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PREFACE 


A  Dictionary  of  the  English  language,  in  order  to  be  complete,  must  contain  all  the  words  of  the  language  in  their  correct 
orthograpliy,  with  their  pronunciation  and  etymology,  and  their  definition,  exemplified  in  their  difFjrent  n)panings  by  citations  fn)m 
Writers  belonging  to  different  periads  of  English  literature ;  and  such  a  Dictionary  cannot  be'  brought  into  a  small  compass.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  render  the  work  which  is  now  ofiered  to  the  public  as  complete  as  possible,  without  being  too  large  aod 
t(X)  expensive  for  common  use. 

This  Dictionary  is  formed  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  "Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary"  of  the  author,  published  in 
1S4G;  but  it  is  much  larger  and  more  comprehensive.  The  "  Universal  Dictionaiy  "  contains,  in  addition  to  the  words  found  in 
Todd's  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  nearly  27,000  words  for  which  authorities  are  given. "  In  addition  to  these,  this  work  con- 
tains about  19,000  words,  which  have  been  derived  from  a  great  variety  of  sources;  — the  total  number  being  about  104,000. 
Authorities  are  given  for  almost  all  the  words  that  are  inserted.  It  has  been  an  especial  rule  to  give  authorities  for  all  such  as  are  tech- 
nical, obsolete,  antiquated,  rare,  provincial,  local,  colloquial,  of  recent  introduction,  or  of  doubtful  propriety ;  also  for  the  obsolete, 
provincial,  local,  or  questionable  use  or  meaning  of  words ;  and  words,  and  the  meaning  of  words,  which  are  technical,  obsolete,  anti- 
quated, provincial,  local,  colloquial,  or  of  recent  introduction,  are  generally  noted  as  such.  A  Dictionary  that  is  designed  to  be  a 
conqjlcte  glossary  of  all  English  books  which  are  now  read,  must  contain  many  words  which  are  obsolete,  and  many  which  arc  unwor- 
thy of  being  countenanced.  Many  such  are  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  especially  in  Todd's  edition  of  it,  and  in  the  other 
principal  English  Dictionaries.  The  use  of  a  considerable  number  of  words  which  were  obsolete  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  has 
since  been  revived,  and  some  which  are  marked  as  obsolete  may  doubtless  have  been  used  by  some  recent  writers,  and  the  use  of 
others  may  probably  be  hereafter  revived. 

Much  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  orthography ;  and  the  design  has  been  to  give  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  best 
usage  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States.  With  respect  to  orthography,  the  principal  American  authors  diffbr  little  from 
the  established  English  usage.  The  most  noted  difference  relates  to  a  few  words  ending  in  or  or  our,  as  favor,  honor,  or  favour, 
honour.  In  this  country  it  is  the  general  practice  to  omit  the  tt ;  though  in  f]ngland,  in  a  small  number  of  words,  the  most 
of  which  are  dissyllables,  it  is  commonly  retained.      (See  Remarks  on  Orthography,  page  xxv.) 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Dictionary,  the  subject  of  orthoepy  has  received  much  attention";  and  with  respect  to  words  of 
various,  doubtful,  or  disputed  pronunciation,  the  different  modes,  with  their  respective  authorities,  are  exhibited ;  and  the  reader 
may  here  see  in  what  manner  these  words  are  pronounced  by  all  the  most  eminent  English  orthoepists.  There  is  much  diversity  in 
tlie  pronunciation  of  many  of  these  words,  both  among  professed  orthocpists  and  among  the  best  speakers  of  the  language.  It  is 
not  possible  that  any  individual  should  know  from  personal  observation  what  is  the  best  usage  with  respect  to  all  these  words ;  and 
no  one,  who  is  scrupulous  about  his  pronunciation,  will  bo  willing  to  place  implicit  reliance  on  any  single  orthoepist,  but  he  will 
wish,  in  relation  to  doubtful  matters,  to  know  the  different  modes  adopted  by  all  who  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  having  much 
authority.  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  this  sort  of  information  may  here  find  it  condensed  in  a  small  space  and  convenient  form, 
lid  thus  be  spared  the  labor  of  searching  for  it  in  many  volumes.  In  relation  to  many  of  the  words  about  which  orthocpists  differ. 
It  IS  difficult  to  decide  which  mode  is  to  be  preferred  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  that  for  which  a  prcfcrent  o  is  hero  indicaiCd' 
will,  in  all  cases,  be  deemed  the  best;  but  when  it  is  not,  the  reader  will  find  the  mode  which  he  may  prefer  enclosed  in  brackets, 
and  supported  by  its  proper  authority.     In  relation  to  a  considerable  number  of  these  words,  remarks  arc  extracted  from  orthoepists. 
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especially  from  "Waiker,  all  the  notes  in  whose  Dictionary,  that  are  esteemed  of  much  value,  have  been  inserted.  There  are  many 
words  in  this  hook  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  and  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  all  of  them  should  be  given. 

Most  of  the  words  of  the  English  language  are  readily  traced  to  the  Teutonic,  or  Gothic  languages,  especially  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  or  to  the  Graeco-Latin  languages,  especially  the  Latin  through  the  French ;  and  in  treating  of  the  etymology  of  words, 
these  two  classes  of  languages  are  kept  distinct.  The  derivation  of  nearly  all  the  primitive  words,  as  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained, 
has  been  given  ;  with  respect  to  disputed  or  uncertain  etymologies,  the  authorities  are  generally  specified  ;  but  long  discussions  on 
doubtful  matters  have  been  avoided.  Besides  what  may  be  regarded  as  strict  etymons  of  English  words  derived  from  the  Latin, 
the  parallel  words  of  several  sister  languages,  of  Latin  origin,  have  been,  in  numerous  instances,  inserted  ;  and  with  regard  to  words 
of  northern  origin,  parallel  or  cognate  words  of  the  different  languages  of  the  Teutonic  or  Gothic  family  have  also  been  generally 
given.  In  relation  to  etymology,  assistance  has  been  derived  from  sources  too  numerous  to  be  fully  designated.  With  respect  to 
the  etymology  of  words  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  North-European  languages.  Dr.  Bosworth's  Dictionary  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  has  been  of  great  use ;  and  of  the  English  Dictionaries,  that  of  Dr.  Richardson  has  afforded  much  more  assistance 
than  any  other.  The  titles  of  the  works  of  many  other  authors,  which  have  furnished  more  or  less  aid,  with  the  date  of  their  publi- 
cation, are  to  be  found  in  the  Catalogues  which  follow  the  "  History  of  English  Lexicography." 

The  definition  of  words  is  regarded  as  tne  most  important  part  of  a  Dictionary :  and  a  word  should  be  so  defined  as  to  exhibit 
the  meaning,  or  the  different  meanings,  in  which  it  is  used  by  good  writers.  Dr  Richardson  says,  with  respect  to  definition,  "  The 
great  first  principle  upon  which  I  have  proceeded  in  the  department  of  the  Dictionary  which  embraces  explanation,  is  that  so  clearly 
evolved  and  so  incontrovertibly  demonstrated  in  the  '  Diversions  of  Purley ' ;  namely,  that  a  word  has  one  meaning,  and  one  only  ; 
that  from  it  all  usages  must  spring  and  be  derived ;  and  that  in  the  etymology  of  each  word  must  be  found  this  single  intrinsic 
meaning,  and  the  cause  of  the  application  of  those  usages."  And  with  respect  to  Johnson's  Dictionary,  he  says,  "  It  may  seem 
harsh,  but  it  is  strictly  true,  that  a  great  variety  of  instances  might,  with  very  little  trouble,  be  collected  of  distinctions  where  no 
difference  subsists." 

Though  there  may  be  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  many  instances  in  which  a  distinction  is  made  where  there  is  little  or  no 
difference,  yet  the  principle  stated  by  Home  Tooke,  that  "  a  word  has  one  meaning,  and  one  only,"  cannot  be  admitted  without 
numerous  exceptions.  Take,  for  example,  some  very  common  words,  as  the  verbs  to  hear,  to  break,  to  ffet,  to  ffive,  to  lay,  to  maket 
to  rise,  to  take,  to  throw,  to  turn,  and  the  nouns  law,  letter,  line,  post ;  though  the  different  senses  in  which  these  words  are  used, 
.may  be,  in  some  measure,  in  accordance  with  one  original  meaning  of  each,  yet  a  single  definition  of  each  of  the  words  would 
^  afford  but  a  very  inadequate  explanation.  The  original  or  etymological  meaning  of  many  words  has  become  obselete,  and  they 
have  assumed  a  new  or  more  modern  meaning ;  many  which  retain  their  etymological  meaning  have  other  meanings  annexed  to 
them ;  many  have  both  a  literal  and  a  metaphorical  meaning,  and  many  both  a  common  and  a  technical  meaning,  —  all  which 
need  explanation. 

This  Dictionary  will  be  found  to  contain  numerous  technical  terms  relating  to  theology,  law,  medicine,  military  and  naval 
affairs,  to  architecture,  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  entomology,  geology,  ichthyology,  mathematics,  mechanics,  mineralogy, 
music,  ornithology,  paleontology,  zoology,  &c.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  cannot  be  complete  without  numerous 
diagrams  ;  and  though  it  is  not  possible  to  make  such  a  work  as  this,  which  is  intended  to  be  chiefly  a  Dictionary  of  the  language, 
a  complete  technological  Dictionary,  yet  the  design  has  been  to  insert  all  such  terms  as  the  general  reader  is  likely  to  meet  with ; 
and  many  terms,  which  cannot  be  well  explained  without  a  pictorial  representation,  are  illustrated  by  wood-cuts.  How  far  it  is 
proper  or  expedient  to  introduce  tehnical  terms  into  a  dictionary  of  the  language,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Some  would  .have 
them  wholly  excluded ;  and  there  arc  doubtless  materials  enough  to  make  without  them  a  large  volume.  Some  such  terms,  how- 
ever, are  found  in  all  the  principal  English  Dictionaries ;  many  words  have  both  a  common  and  a  technical  meaning ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  form  such  a  rule  as  would  be  a  proper  guide  for  determining  what  words  of  this  description  shall  be  admitted,  and 
what  ones  excluded.  Many  of  the  words  which  may  be  regarded  as  technical  are  among  those  with  respect  to  which  the  general 
reader  most  often  needs  to  have  an  explanation  ;  and  a  Dictionary  which  contained  none  of  these  terms  would  be  regarded  as  very 
defective. 

^sciences,  and  the  terms  relating  to  them,  are  subject  to  great  and  frequent  changes ;  and  a  Technological  Die- 
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tionary,  perfect  as  it  could  have  been  made  fifty  years  since,  would  now  be  very  imperfect.  Ilcconrse  has  been  had,  in  iheae 
matters,  to  recent  and  to  the  best  authorities ;  and  use  has  been  made  of  the  Dictionaries  of  iJrande,  Urc,  Fairholt,  Tomlinson, 
Baird,  Falconer,  Loudon,  Dunglison,  Bouvier,  Burrill,  Davis  and  Peck,  Whishaw,  Ilook,  Eden,  Kitto,  the  Penny  Cyclopxdia, 
the  English  Cyclopasdia,  and  many  other  dictionaries  of  the  different  arts  and  sciences,  encycloptsdias,  and  works  on  the  various 
sciences,  the  titles  of  which  are  contained  in  the  Catalogues  of  Dictionaries  and  Scientific  Works.  (See  pages  Ixiii.  to  Ixrii.) 
In  this  part  of  the  Dictionary  important  assistance  has  been  received  from  several  gentlemen  well  versed  in  the  different 
sciences. 

Citations  from  respectable  authors  to  exemplify  and  illustrate  the  use  and  meaning  of  words  have  been  given,  as  far  as  the 
limits  of  the  work  would  permit.  These  citations,  among  which  may  be  found  many  of  the  gems  of  English  literature,  are  deemed 
a  very  valuable  portion  of  the  volume,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  not  room  for  more  ;  but  the  want  of  them  has  been, 
in  a  good  measure,  supplied  by  introducing  detached  phrases  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  words,  and  by  a  notice  of  the  t<ynonymes 
of  the  lann;uan;e. 

There  are  hardly  any  English  words  which  are  perfectly  synonymous,  or  which  have  not  some  difference  in  their  meaning  or 
application ;  but  there  are  many  which  are  often  used  synonymously,  and  many  which  have  meanings  more  or  loss  similar ;  and 
the  best  way  of  giving  the  exact  meaning  and  proper  use  of  these  words  is  to  bring  them  together  and  exhibit  their  similarity  and 
their  difference  of  meaning  and  application.  About  five  thousand  words  have  been  treated  in  this  manner.  The  notices  are 
necessarily  short ;  yet  brief  as  they  are,  they  may  be  helpful  to  some  who  are  desirous  of  attaining  correctness  and  precision  in  the 
use  of  words.  In  preparing  these  notices,  a  free  use  has  been  made  of  the  works  on  English  Synonymes  by  Crabb,  Taylor, 
Platts,  Graham,  and  Whately. 

All  the  verbs  of  the  language  that  are  often  met  with,  both  regular  and  irregular,  are  conjugated  where  they  occur,  and  the 
preterites  and  perfect  participles  of  the  irregular  verbs  are  also  inserted  separately  in  their  alphabetical  places :  but  of  the  regular 
verbs  the  present  and  perfect  participles,  ending  in  tnff  and  cd,  are  not  inserted  as  separate  articles.  If  this  had  been  done,  as  it 
has  been  in  several  other  Dictionaries,  it  would  have  added  upwards  of  ten  thousand  more  words  to  the  A'ocabulary,  which  would 
have  considerably  enlarged  the  size  of  the  volume,  without  materially  increasing  its  value. 

Brief  critical  notes  on  the  orthography,  the  pronunciation,  the  etymology,  the  grammatical  form  and  construction,  the  tech- 
nical, provincial,  local,  peculiar,  and  American  uses  of  words,  and  also  on  many  of  the  terms  relating  to  the  various  arts  and 
sciences,  are  scattered  throughout  the  volume.  The  purpose  has  been  to  give  the  greatest  quantity  of  useful  matter  in  the  mogfc 
condensed  form,  and  to  specify,  as  far  as  possible,  authorities  in  doubtful  or  disputed  cases. 

The  introductory  treatises  on  Pronunciation,  Orthography,  and  various  subjects  relating  to  the  English  Language  and  to 
Lexicography,  as  well  as  the  various  matters  contained  in  the  Appendix,  will  be  found  useful  accompaniments  to  an  English  Dic- 
tionary. The  Key  to  the  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  also  of  Scripture  Proper  Names,  has  been  much  enlarged  and 
greatly  improved.  For  a  notice  of  these  and  other  matters,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  respective  Prefaces  and  Remarks  prefixed 
to  them. 

English  lexicography  was  commenced  on  a  very  limited  scale,  being  at  first  restricted  te  the  notice  of  what  were  termed  "hard 
words."  It  is  in  its  nature  cumulative;  every  author  or  compiler  of  a  Dictionary  may  be  expected  to  produce  something  of  his 
own,  while  ho  is  very  much  aided  by  the  labors  of  preceding  lexicographers.  Johnson,  in  preparing  his  Dictionary,  made  use  of 
an  interleaved  copy  of  a  folio  edition  of  Bailey's  ;  and  Johnson's  work,  as  "Walker  remarks,  "has  been  deemed  lawful  plunder  by 
every  subsequent  lexicographer."  In  the  preparation  of  this  Dictionary,  assistance  has  been  derived  not  only  from  that  of  John- 
son, but  from  various  other  Dictionaries  and  Glossaries.  Several  Pronouncing  Dictionaries  have  Iwen  used  with  respect  only  to 
pronunciation.  In  relation  to  many  of  the  words  of  various  or  disputed  pronunciation.  Dr.  Webster's  authority  is  often  cited  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  English  orthoepists;  and  the  edition  of  his  Dictionary  made  use  of  is  that  of  1841,  the  latest  that  was 
published  during  the  life  of  the  author.  With  respect  to  a  very  few  words  of  doubtful  origin.  Dr.  Webster's  etymology  is  noted 
in  connection  with  that  of  other  etymologists ;  but  in  no  case,  so  far  as  is  known,  without  giving  him  credit.  In  other  respects,  the 
rule  adopted  and  adhered  to,  as  to  Dr.  Webster's  Dictionary,  has  been  to  take  no  word,  no  definition  of  a  word,  no  citation,  no 
name  as  an  authority,  from  that  work. 

Every  author  or  compiler  of  a  Dictionary,  after  having  completed  liis  work,  must  feel,  that  should  he  prepare  ^  now  edition. 
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he  could  make  many  improvements ;  and  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  tlic  "Universal  Dictionary,"  the  attention  of  t 
author  was  directed  to  improving  and  enlarging  it.  After  having  performed  a  good  deal  of  labor  with  this  object  in  view,  he  w.  A 
induced  to  change  his  plan,  and  undertake  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  a  much  more  extended  scale,  with  the  hope  that  he  might 
make  a  Dictionary  more  useful  and  more  acceptable  to  the  public.  In  accomplishing  this  design,  he  has  availed  himself  of  tlw  aid 
of  the  following  collaborators,  or  assistants,  namely,  Messrs.  Ricuard  Soule,  Jr.,  William  A,  Wukeler,  Loomis  J.  Campbell, 
William  P.  Drew,  and  John  S.  D wight,  who  have  r.-Torded  great  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  work.  Mr.  Joseph  Hale 
Abbot,  besides  performing  considerable  labor  of  revision,  prepared  the  definitions  of  technical  words  and  phrases  in  the  various 
branches  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Botany,  in  the  letter  I,  and,  — 
with  some  exceptions,  chiefly  in  Botany,  —  from  the  word  Polarity  to  the  end  cf  the  Dictionary.  The  author  would  also  express 
his  acknowledgments  to  Professors  Pelton,  Agassiz,  Gray,  Loverinq,  Horsford,  Eliot,  Mr.  Charles  Folsom,  and  Mr.  Henry 
James  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  for  their  revisions,  and  for  many  valuable  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  words  and  terms  used  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature  and  science,  in  which  they  have  so  honorably  distinguished  themselves,  and  to  all  others  who  have 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  work. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  may  examine  this  Dictionary  that  a  great  deal  of  labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  in  order 
to  bring  it  to  its  present  state  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  carry  with  it  evidence  of  much  pains  having  been  taken  to  make  it 
both  correct  and  useful ;  but  no  amount  of  labor,  research,  and  care  can  render  such  a  work  free  from  errors  and  defects.  The 
best  authorities  that  can  be  had  differ,  in  many  cases,  from  each  other ;  and  they  will  sometimes  inevitably  lead  astray. 

It  has  been  the  special  purpose  of  the  author,  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  to  perform  it  in  a  manner  that  would  afford  n<f 
ground  of  reasonable  complaint,  or  give  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  any  one ;  and  that  its  moral  influence,  so  far  as  such  a  worlj 
may  have  any,  should  be  unexceptionable.  It  was  not  undertaken  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  any  thing  like  an  ample  pecu- 
niary compensation  for  the  labor.  But  time  spent  in  a  useful  employment,  however  humble,  passes  more  pleasantly  than  time 
wasted  in  idleness ;  and  if  this  Dictionary  shall  be  found  to  be  a  work  of  utility  in  any  considerable  degree  proportioned  to  the 
labor  bestowed  upon  it;  if,  instead  of  tending  to  corrupt  the  language,  it  shall  conduce  to  preserve  and  promote  its  purity  and 
correctness ;  and  if  it  .shall  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  manifested  an  interest  in  it,  or  have,  in  any  way,  befriended  it,  the 
author  will  feel  that  he  has  no  reason  to  regret  having  performed  the  labor.  He  has  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  reception 
which  his  former  labors  in  lexicography  have  generally  met  with  from  the  public ;  and  he  now  dismisses  this  book  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  receive  an  equitable  judgment,  and' with  the  hope  that  this  last  attempt  to  produce  a  useful  work,  in  this  department 
of  literature,  will  not  be  found  wholly  unsuccessful. 

JOSEPH  E.  WORCESTER. 
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Joseph  Emerson  Worcester  was  born  in  Bedford,  N.H.,  Aug.  24,  1784;  and  died  in  Cambridge,  Ma/w  ,  after  a  Lrief 
illness,  Oct.  27,  18G5.  His  youth  was  passed  in  agricultural  labor;  but  he  early  showed  a  strong  love  of  knowledge,  and 
embraced  every  opportunity  for  self-improvement  which  came  within  his  reach  with  the  resolute  energy  and  quiet  perseverance 
which  were  marked  traits  in  his- character  through  life.  It  was  not  till  he  became  of  age  that  he  determined  to  obtain  a  lilxsral  edu- 
cation ;  and  he  carried  his  purpose  into  effect,  not  without  difficulties  and  discouragements  to  which  a  weaker  nature  would  have 
yielded,  — entering  Yale  College  in  1809,  and  graduating  in  1811.  After  leaving  college,  he  was  employed  for  several  years  as  a 
teacher  of  youth,  in  Salem,  Mass.  Here  his  literary  labors  began,  which  were  for  some  years  confined  to  the  department  of  geog^ 
raphy.  His  first  work,  "A  Geographical  Dictionary,  or  Universal  Gazetteer,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  was  published  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  in  1817.  A  new  edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  appeared  in  1823.  This  was  followctl  by 
"A  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,"  published  in  1818.  In  1819,  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  which  became  his  place  of  residence 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the  same  year,  he  published  his  "  Elements  of  Geography,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  — a  work 
received  at  once  with  great  favor  by  the  public,  and  which  has  passed  through  several  stereotype  editions.  This  was  followed  by 
his  "  Sketches  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,"  which  was  published  in  1823.  His  "  Elements  of  History,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
accompanied  by  an  Historical  Atlas,"  appeared  in  1826,  and  has  been  very  extensively  used  as  a  text-book  all  over  the  crmntry. 
All  the  above  works  were  distinguished  by  conscientious  accuracy  and  fulness  of  statement,  and  a  simple  and  condensed  style  ;  and 
their  merits  were  recognized  by  a  popularity  at  once  immediate  and  endurmg.  In  1825,  he  communicated  to  the  American 
Academy  a  paper  entitled  "  Remarks  on  Longevity  and  the  Expectation  of  Life  in  the  United  States,  relating  more  particularly  to 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  with  some  Comparative  Views  in  Relation  to  Foreign  Countries."  This  communication  upon  a  subject 
congenial  to  his  habits  of  quiet  research  was  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  second  series  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy. 

Dr.  Worcester's  first  production  in  the  department  of  lexicography  was  an  edition  of  "Johnson's  Dictionary,  as  improved  by 
Todd  and  abridged  by  Chalmers,  with  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  combined,"  which  appeared  in  1828.  In  1829,  he  was 
induced  by  the  publisher  of  Dr.  Webster's  large  American  Dictionary,  reluctantly,  and  not  until  the  persuasive  powers  of  the 
publisher,  to  use  his  own  expression,  had  been  "  severely  taxed  in  securing  the  desired  result,"  to  prepare  an  abridgment  of  tho 
work.  Subsequent  events  vindicated  his  instinctive  disinclination  to  the  task,  and  caused  him  to  regret  that  he  had  not  persevered 
in  his  original  refusal  to  undertake  it.  His  own  "  Comprehensive  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  English  Dictionary  "  appeared  in 
1830.     The  substantial  merits  of  this  work,  in  addition  to  its  copious  vocabulary,  immediately  secured  for  it  an  extensive  sale. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1831,  Dr.  Worcester  sought  relaxation,  after  his  long  and  arduous  labors,  in  a  voyage  to  Europe. 
where  he  remained  for  several  months,  visiting  the  most  interesting  places  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Holland,  and  Germai^. 
and  collecting  books  in  the  departments  of  philology  and  lexicography.  He  recorded  his  impressions  of  what  he  saw  in  a  journal. 
which  still  remains  in  manuscript,  and  is  marked  by  accurate  observation,  unprejudiced  good  sense,  and  sound  moral  feeling 
Upon  his  return  home,  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  "  American  Almanac,"  a  work  which  he  conducted  for  eleven  years  with 
characteristic  industry  and  fidelity.  In  184C,  appeared  his  "  Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary  of' the  Eriglisli  Language."  Ujx>n 
which  he  had  been  for  many  years  engaged.  The  work  was  republished  in  London  by  an  unscrupulous  publisher,  with  a  garbled  r.a  I 
mutilated  preface,  and  the  false  title  of  "  A  Universal  Critical  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  th;)  English  Language,  compiled  from 
the  materials  of  Noah  Webster,  LLD.,  by  Joseph  E.  Worcester."     Dr.  Worcester,  always  disinclined  to  assail  others  or  vimlicato 
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himself,  could  not,  however,  allow  so  gross  a  literary  fraud  to  pass  unnoticed ;  and  he  repel-'ed  the  charge  involved  in  the  titlepao^, 
in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1853,  and  republished,  with  additions,  in  1855.  In  1847,  Dr.  Worcester  was  threatened  with  a  loss  of 
the  precious  sense  of  sight.  His  eyes  yielded  to  the  straui  of  long  and  uninterrupted  intellectual  toil,  and  for  two  years  they  were 
entirely  useless  to  him  for  all  purposes  of  investigation  and  research.  During  this  period,  three  operations  for  cataract  were  per- 
formed on  the  right  eye,  and  two  on  the  left,  the  last  of  which  was  happily  successful.  This  trial,  so  severe  to  a  man  of  his  studious 
tastes  and  retired  habits,  whose  whole  life  and  energies  were  devoted  to  unambitious  literary  toil,  was  borne  by  him  with  that  gentle 
patience  which  was  not  more  the  result  of  an  equable  temperament  than  of  a  deep-seated  religious  faith,  and  an  entire  submission 
to  the  will  of  God. 

In  1847,  he  published  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  his  Comprehensive  Dictionary.  This  was  still  further  enlarged  and 
improved  in  1849;  and  in  1855  it  appeared  with  the  title,  "A  Pronouncing,  Explanatory,  and  Synonymous  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language." 

The  most  elaborate  and  important  of  Dr.  Worcester's  literary  labors,  that  to  which  all  his  previous  works  in  the  department  of 
lexicography  had  been  more  or  less  preparatory  and  introductory,  was  his  "  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,"  originally  pub- 
iished  in  1860.  In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  especially  in  the  explanation  of  technical  terms,  the  author  was  aided  by  many 
able  assistants ;  and,  so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  it  presented  the  ripe  results  of  many  years  of  patient  and  conscientious 
research,  shaped  by  unerring  judgment  and  uniform  good  taste.  This  is  not  the  place  to  set  forth  the  excellences  of  this  work, 
still  less  to  make  any  comparison  between  its  claims  and  those  of  other  productions  of  the  same  class  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
was  received  by  the  public  with  a  favor  which  more  than  met  Dr.  Worcester's  modest  expectations,  and  that  the  numerous  expres. 
sions  of  approval  which  it  called  forth  from  men  eminent  in  literature  and  philology,  both  in  England  and  America,  gave  him  the 
highest  satisfaction  which  an  author  can  enjoy,  —  the  assurance  that  his  labors  had  been  appreciated  by  competent  judges. 

From  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Worcester  by  Mr.  Ezra  Abbot  of  Cambridge,  read  before  the  American  Academy,  we  transcribe  a 
few  sentences  containing  an  estimate  of  his  labors,  which  time  will  not  fail  to  confirm  :  — 

"All  the  works  of  Dr.  Worcester  give  evidence  of  sound  judgment  and  good  taste,  combined  with  indefatigable  industry,  and 
a  conscientious  solicitude  for  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  facts.  The  tendency  of  his  mind  was  practical  rather  than  speculative. 
As  a  lexicographer,  he  did  not  undertake  to  reform  long-established  anomalies  in  the  English  language :  his  aim  was  rather  to 
preserve  it  from  corruption  ;  and  his  works  have  certainly  contributed  much  to  that  end.  In  respect  both  to  orthography  and 
pronunciation,  he  tooK  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  best  usage ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  lexicographer  whose  judgment  respecting 
these  matters  in  doubtful  cases  deserves  higher  consideration.  In  the  mazy  paths  of  etymology,  if  he  cannot  claim  the  merit  of 
an  original  explorer,  his  good  sense  preserved  him  from  the  wild  aberrations  and  extravagances  into  which  many  have  been  misled." 

Dr.  Worcester  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  of  the  American  Academy,  and  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society ;  and  he  was  an  Honorary  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Brown  University,  and  also  from  Dartmouth  College. 

Dr.  Worcester's  life,  passed  in  unbroken  literary  toil,  leaves  few  events  for  a  biographer  to  record.  Though  his  manners 
were  reserved  and  his  habits  retiring,  his  affections  were  strong;  and  benevolence  was  an  ever-active  principle  in  his  nature.  Ha 
was  grave  in  exterior,  but  neither  cold  nor  hard  in  feeling.  He  was  a  stranger  to  the  impulses  of  passion  and  the  sting  of  ambi- 
tion. His  life  was  tranquil,  happy,  and  useful.  A  love  of  truth  and  a  strong  sense  of  duty  were  leading  traits  in  his  character. 
liittle  known,  except  by  name,  to  the  general  public,  he  was  honored  and  loved  by  that  small  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  who 
had  constant  opportunities  of  learning  the  warmth  of  his  affections  and  the  strength  of  his  virtues. 

Dr.  Worcester  married,  June  29,  1841,  Amy  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  McKean,  D.D.,  late  BoyLston  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  University.     He  leaves  a  widow,  but  no  children. 

G.  S  H. 
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PRINCIPLES   OF   PRONUNCIATION. 


KEY 


TO  THE   SOUNDS   OF  THE   MARKED  LETTERS. 


1.  A  long 

2.  A  short 

3.  A  long  before  R 

4.  A  Italian  or  grave      .... 

5.  A  inte)~mcdiate,  between  A  and  A 

G.  A  broad 

7.  A  slight  or  obscure 


E  long 

E  shoH      ,     .     .     . 
£  like  A    .     .     .     . 
E  short  and  obtuse 
jp  slight  or  obscure 


VOWEL 

Examples 
FATE,  AID,  LAcE,  PAFN,  PLAYER.  I. 

fAt,  mAn,  lAd,  CARRY.  2. 

fAre,  bAre,  pAir,  beAr.  3. 

far,  father,  farther,  calm.  4. 

fAst,  brAnch,  grAsp,  grAss.  5. 

fAll,  hAul,  wAlk,  wArm.  6, 
ll\r,  palace,  courage,  abbacy 

1. 
2, 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


METE,  SEAL,  FEAR,  KEEP. 
MfeT,  MEN,  SELL,  FERRY. 
HEIR,  THERE,  WHERE. 
HER,  HERD,  FERN,  FERVID. 
BRI(;R,  FU^L,  COLLEGE,  CELERY. 


Mong PINE,  FILE,  FIND,  MTlD,  FFRE. 

I  short pTn,  fIll,  mTss,  mIrror. 

\  like  long  ¥-. MIEN,  MACHINE,  POLICE,  MARInE. 

i  short  and  obtuse SIR,  FIR,  BIRD,  VIRTUE. 

\  slight  or  obscure ELIXJR,  RUJN,  RESPITE,  ABILjTY. 


S. 

O  long 

0  short 

6  long  and  close  .  .  . 
6  broad,  like  broad  A  . 
6  like  short  U  .  .  .  . 
Q  slight  or  obscure    .     . 

U  long 

D  short 

U  middle  or  obtuse    .... 
U  short  and  obtuse    .... 
tj  long  arid  close,  like  6  in  m6  VE 
y  sliglit  or  obscure    .... 


1.  Y  long     .... 

2.  Y  shoH    .... 

3.  Y  short  and  obtuse 

4.  Y  slight  or  obscure 


of  and  OY B6!L,  TOtL,  Bot,  TOY. 

6t!  and  OW B01)ND,  TOVVn.  NcivV. 

EW  like  long  U FEW,  NEW,  DEW. 


Eramplet. 
NOTE,  FOAL,  TOW,  sORE. 
Not,  don,  r>Dn,  BORROW. 

m6ve,  prAve,  k66i),  j«66n 

NOR,  FORM,  SORT,  OIGHT. 

s6n,  done,  cAme,  muxev. 

ACTQR,  CQNFE8S,  FEI.QNV,  Pt.'RrQfia 

TUBE,  TUNE,  SUIT,  FUMB,  PURE. 
tCb,  TON,  IIUT,  hCrry. 

BtyLL,  pOlL,  F<yLL,  bOsH,  rCsR. 

fur,  -murmur,  hurt,  further. 
rCle,  rCde,  brCte,  TRCE. 

8ULPHVH,  FAMOV8,  DEPUTY. 

TYPE,  STtLE,  LYRE. 
StLVAN,  SYMBOL,  CRITBTAL. 
MVRRH,  MVRTLE. 
TRULY,  ENVy,  MARTYR- 


CONSONANTS. 


<^',  9,  .  .  soft,  like  S  . 
C,  5,  .  .  hard,  like  K  . 
CH,  jh,  hard,  like  K  . 
(^M,  ^h,  soft,  like  Bll  . 
CH, .  .  (unmarked)  like  TSH 

G,  g,  .  .  hard 

(?,  g, .  .  soft,  like  J  .     .     . 
§,§,..  soft,  like  Z      .     . 
X,  y, .  .  soft  or  flat,  like  GZ 
TH,  til,  soft,  flat,  or  vocal 
TH,  til,  (unmarked)  s/uirp 

'''"^^^  like  81WN.    .    . 
SIGN  ) 

glQN  .  .  like  ZHUN     .    . 


Examples. 
AgiD,  PLACID,  ELI9IT. 
FLAjKCID,  SCEPTIC. 
CHARACTER,  CHASM. 
9HAISE,  gilEVALIER. 
CHARM,  CHURCH. 
€fET,  GIVE,  GIFT. 
RENDER,  (?IANT. 
MU§E,  CHOOSE,  DISMAL. 
E.YAMPLE,  E^lflST. 
THIS,  THEE,  THEN,  BREATHE. 
THIN,  THINK,  PITH,  BREATH. 
,  NATION,  NOTION. 
PENSION,  MISSION. 
CONFUSION,  V1§IQN. 


CEAN 

CIAN 

CIAL 

SIAL 

TIAL 

CEOrS 

CIOVS 

TIOIS 


like  SHAN 


,  Uke  SHAL 


like  SHU8 


9EOi;s  ) 


like  JVB 

piovs 

QU  .  .  .  (unmarked)  like  KW 
WH  .  .  .  (unmarked)  like  HW 
PH    .  .  .  (unmarked)  Uke  F. 


Examples. 
OCEAN,  TESTACE^kN. 
OPTICI.KN,  LOGICIAN. 
CO.MMERCIAL. 
CONTROVERSIAL. 
PARTIAL,  MARTIAL. 
FARINACEOV8. 
CAPACIOVS. 
SENTENTIOUS. 
Ct)URA9EOl8. 
RELI^IOIS. 
ai'EEN,  UUILI.. 
WHEN,  WHILE. 
PHANTOM,  SERAPO. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  KEY. 


1.  The  words  which  are, used  in  the  preceding  Key  as  examples 
tor  illustrating  the  several  sounds,  exhibit  accurately,  when  i)ro- 
nounced  by  coiTcct  speakers,  the  different  sounds  of  the  respective 
letters.  Some  distinctions  are  here  made  which  are  not  found  in 
other  systems  of  notation ;  they  are,  however,  not  intended  to  intro- 
duce any  new  sounds,  but  merely  to  discriminate  such  as  are  now 
heard  from  all  who  speak  the  language  with  j)ropriety. 

2.  When  the  marks  of  pronunciation  are  affixed  to  words  in  their 


proper  orthograjjhy,  in  this  DIctionan',  without  rcspolhng  them,  tBo 
vowels  which  ire  not  marked  are  silent:  —  thu-s.  <i  in  b^at,hiari 
e  in  Cthle,  f/ipe,  niirden ;  1  in  pain,  heifer ;  o  in  innson,  fiimoua ;  «  in 
ihCnujh  ;  and  »r  in  fiilldw,  arc  not  sounded.  —  To  this  rule  there  is  an 
exception  with  respect  to  the  first  vowel  in  those  proper  diphthongs 
which  are  called  semi-consonnnt  diphthongs,  as  in  oc^an,  nation, 
assuage.  (See  No.  28,  page  xv.) 
8.  The  system  of  notation  which  is  here  used,  while  it  makes  » 

(xi) 


xu 


principlp:s  of  pronunciation. 


very  exact  discrimination  of  the  different  sounds  of  the  letters,  will  be 
readily  understood  and  easily  apjjlied  to  ])ractice  ;  and  it  will  also  be 
much  more  easily  remembered  than  a  system  in  which  the  vowels  are 
marked  with  figures.  Uy  applying  the  marks  to  the  letters  of  the 
words  in  their  proper  orthography,  the  necessity  of  respelling  most 
of  them  has  been  avoided ;  and  in  this  way  considerable  space  has 
been  saved,  while  the  pronunciation  is  fixed  with  as  much  exactness 
as  if  the  spelling  of  every  word  had  been  repeated. 

4.  It  is  an  advantage  of  this  method  of  notation,  that  it  distin- 
guishes the  syllables  which  receive  a  secondary  accent,  or  are  pro- 
nounced with  a  distinct  sound  of  the  vowels,  fi-om  those  which  are  but 
slightly  or  indistinctly  sounded.  A  great  part  of  the  words  of  the 
English  language  that  hare  more  than  two  syllables,  have  more  than 
one  syllable  in  some  degree  accented,  or  pronounced  more  distinctly 
than  the  rest ;  yet  this  difference  in  distinctness  is  not  made  apparent 
by  the  usual  modes  of  marking  the  words.  In  this  notation,  the 
f  nwels  in  the  syllables  which  have  either  the  primary  or  secondary 


accent,  have  a  mark  ])laced  over  them,  denoting  a  distinct  sound, 
wliile  those  which  are  more  feebly  uttered,  have  a  dot  placed  under 
them.  Take,  for  examjjle,  the  following  words,  which  are  thus  noted  : 
sun'shlne,  pd'per,  dn'ec-dOte,  cdr-q-vdn' ,  lltfer-al,  mCin-i-J'es-tu' tion, 
In-di-vls-i-hW i-ty.  In  these  words,  it  will  be  readily  ])erceived  that 
all  the  vowels  which  have  a  mark  placed  over  them,  have  a  distinct 
sound,  or  are  more  or  less  accented,  while  those  which  have  a  dot 
under  them  are  but  slightly  or  indistinctly  sounded;  and  that  the 
pronunciation  is  as  clearly  represented  to  the  eye  in  their  pro]}cr 
orthography,  as  it  is,  in  other  methods  of  notation,  by  respelUng  the 
words. 

5.  There  are  many  ceises  in  which  the  vowels  are  jironounced  with 
so  slight  a  degree  of  distinctness,  that  it  may  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence whether  they  are  marked  with  the  distinct  or  indistinct  sound  ; 
thus,  for  example,  the  last  syllable  of  the  words  consonant,  difference, 
diffident,  feebleness,  and  obvious,  might,  with  nearly  equal  pro])ricty, 
have  the  vowel  marked  with  a  short  or  an  indistinct  sound. 
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6.  The  Jirst,  or  long,  sound  of  each  of  the  vowels,  marked  thus, 
a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  is  styled  its  alphabetic  or  name  sound,  being  the  sound 
which  is  heard  in  naming  th^  letter.  The  sound  of  the  letter  y,  when 
used  as  a  vowel,  is  the  same  as  that  of  i ;'  but  as  a  vowel  it  begins  no 
properly  English  word  now  in  common  use. 

7.  The  long  sound  of  the  vowels  is  generally  indicated,  in  mono- 
syllables, by  a  silent  e  at  the  end  of  the  word,  preceded  by  a  single 
consonant ;  as  in  fate,  mete,  pine,  note,  tube,  type.  The  following 
words,  however,  are  exceptions;  namely,  have,  are,  and  bade,  the 
preterite  of  to  bid.  The  vowels  have  regularly  the  long  sound  if 
final  in  an  accented  syllable;  as  in  ba'sis,  Id  gal,  tri'al,  sono'rous, 
cu'bic,  ty'rant. 

8.  The  second,  or  short,  sound  of  the  vowels  is  generally  indi- 
cated, in  monosyllables,  by  the  absence  of  mute  e  at  the  end  of  the 
word  ;  as  in  fat,  met,  pin,  not,  tub,  hyp.  It  is  also  the  usual  sound 
of  a  vowel  in  an  accented  syllable  which  ends  wth  a  consonant ;  as 
in  aban'don,  atten'tive,  exhib'it,  lacon'ic,  reluc'tant,  lyr'ical. 

9.  The  fourth' soxmA.  of  the  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u,  and  the  third 
sound  of  y,  (called,  with  respect  to  e,  i,  u,  and  y,  short  and  obtuse,) 
marked  thus,  a,  e,  i,  o,  ii,  y,  are  the  short  sounds  of  these  several  vow- 
els when  followed  by  r  in  a  monosyllable  or  in  an  accented  syllable ; 
as,  far,  hard ;  her,  herd  ;  fir,  firkin  ;  normal,  north  ;  fur,  burden  ; 
myrrh,  myrtle :  but  when  the  succeeding  syllable  begins  with  r,  or 
the  sound  of  r,  as  in  perry,  peril,  the  vowel  has  the  proper  short 
sound.  Some  orthoepists  make  no  distinction  between  the  sound 
indicated  by  this  mark  and  the  proper  short  sound  of  these  vowels ; 
others  make  a  distinction  in  relation  to  a  part  of  them  only.  The 
vowels  hanng  this  mark  are  i)ronounced  with  as  short  a  sound  as 
they  can  readily  receive  when  thus  situated.  The  peculiar  character 
of  this  sound,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  proper  short  sound 
of  the  vowels,  is  caused  by  the  letter  r ;  and  this  letter,  thus  situated, 
has  an  influence  peculiar  to  itself  on  the  sound  of  all  the  voweLs.  The 
difference  between  the  sound  of  the  vowels  when  thus  situated,  and 
their  proper  short  sound,  will  be  readily  perceived  by  the  following  ex- 
amples :  man,  marrow  ;  mar,  market ;  —  men,  merry  ;  her,  merchant ; 
•■-fin,  mirror ;  fir,  circle  ;  —  not,  borroic  ;  nor,  border ;  —  tun,  hur- 
^y  >  /"'■>  hurdle.  There  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels  e,  i,  u,  and  y,  when  under  this  mark  ;  as,  her,  fir,  fiir,  myrrh  ; 
but  their  proper  short  sounds  are  ^videly  different  from  each  other, 
when  they  are  followed  by  the  sound  of  r,  or  by  other  consonants  ; 


as  in  merry,  peril,  mirror,  hurry.  -  -  See  remarks  on  the  sound  of 
the  letter  R,  page  xviiL 

10.  Vowels  marked  with  the  dot  underneath,  thus,  a,  e,  i,  o,  «,  y, 
are  found  only  in  syllables  which  are  not  accented,  and  over  which  llie 
organs  of  speech  pass  slightly  and  hastily  in  i)ronouncing  the  words 
in  which  they  are  found.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  mark  is  em- 
ployed to  indicate  a  slight  stress  of  voice  in  uttering  the  ai)])ro])riate 
sound  of  the  vowel,  rather  than  to  note  any  particular  quality  nj 
sound.  If  the  syllables  on  which  the  primary  and  secondary  accents 
fall,  are  uttered  with  a  jjroper  stress  of  voice,  these  comparatively 
indistinct  syllables  will  naturally  be  pronounced  right.  In  a  majority 
of  cases,  this  mark  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  an  indistinct  short 
sound  of  the  vowel ;  as  in  tenable,  mental,  travel,  ]>eril,  idol,  forum, 
carry ;  but  in  many  cases  it  indicates  a  slight  or  unaccented  long 
sound  ;  as  in  carbonate,  stdphate,  emerge,  obey,  ebony,  follower,  du- 
plicity, ediicate,  regulate,  congratidate.  The  letter  w,  m  the  last  three 
words,  is  pronoimced  like  yu  slightlj-  articulated.  The  vowels  with 
this  mark  have,  in  some  situations,  jjarticularly  in  the  last  syllabic  cf 
words  ending  with  r,  no  ])ercei)tible  difference  of  sound ;  as  in  friar, 
speaker,  nadir,  actor,  s^dphiir,  zephyr.  As  Mr.  Smart  justly  re- 
marks, "the  last  syllables  of  robber,  nadir,  author,  sulphur,  and 
satyr,  are  quite  undistinguishable  in  j)ronunciation." 

A,  unaccented,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  a])proachcs  the  Italian  sound 
of  a  in  father  ;  as  in  the  words  algebra,  comma,  idea  ;  and  ah,  final, 
partakes  still  more  of  the  ItaUan  sound,  as  in  Jehovah,  Messiah.* 

*  With  respect  to  the  sound  piven  to  the  letter  a  in  unaccented  syllHhles,  there 
is  a  t'reat  diversity  auioii).'  ortlioeiiists.  For  example,  to  a  in  courage,  t^heridaii, 
Walker,  and  Jones  pive  the  short  sound  of  t ;  Jameson  and  Smart,  the  sound  of  long 
a;  — to  «  in  rfe/ienAe,  Walker  gives  the  sound  of  short  a,  Jameson  and  Smart,  of  long 
a:  Sheridan  and  Jones,  of  short  e,  — to  a  in  furnace,  Sheridan  and  Walker  give  the 
sound  of  short  t;  Jones  and  Jameson,  of  short  e,  Smart,  of  long  a.  A  at  the  end  of 
words  IS  marked  by  Sheridan,  Walker,  Jones,  Jameson,  and  various  other  ortho- 
epists with  its  short  sound  ;  as  in  alrrebra,  comma,^tdea. ;  hut  l.y  Smart,  it  is  marked 
with  the  Italian  sound  as  an  "  unaccented  vowel  ;'"  algebrd.  —  Walker  says,  "  We 
cannot  give  it  [a]  any  of  its  three  open  sounds  without  hurting  the  ear.  Thus,  in 
jironoiincing  the  words  abound  and  diadem,  ay-bound,  ah-bound,aiu\  aw-bound;  di  ay 
de.m,  diah-dem,  and  di-aw-dem,  are  ail  improper;  but  giving  the  a  the  second  or 
Italian  sound,  as  ah-bound  and  di-ah-dem,  seems  the  least  so.  For  which  reason,  \ 
have,  like  Mr.  Sheridan,  adopted  the  sliort  sound  of  this  letter  to  mark  the  unac- 
cented a  ;  but  if  the  unaccented  a  he  final,  it  then  seems  to  approach  still  nearer  to 
the  Italian  a  in  the  last  syllable  of  pupa,  and  to  the  o  in  father  ;  as  may  be  heard 
in    the   deliberate  pronunciation  of  the  words  ii/ra,  Africa,  Delia,"  &c. 

For  further  illustration  and  explanation  of  the  use  of  liiis  mark  (  . ),  see  the  Tablo 
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11.  The  third  sound  of  the  letter  a,  marked  thus  d,  is  its  long 
sound  qualified  by  being  followed  by  the  letter  r ;  as  in  care,  fare, 
pare.  The  diphthong  ai,  followed  by  r,  has  precisely  the  same  sound, 
as  in  fair,  pair  ;  so  also,  in  some  cases,  has  tiie  diphthong  ea,  as  in 
bear,  pear.  This  sound  of  the  letter  a  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
letter  e  in  heir,  there,  where.  There  is  obviously  a  difference  between 
the  sound  of  a  in  these  words,  as  they  are  pronounced  by  good 
speakers,  and  its  sound  in  pain  and  fate.  There  is  the  same  differ- 
ence between  the  sound  of  a  in  the  word  pair,  and  its  sound  in  the 
word  jiayer,  one  who  pays  ;  also  in  tlie  word  prayer,  a  petition,  and 
in  the  word  prayer,  one  who  prays. 

12.  Thefflh  sound  of  a,  marked  thus  h,  is  an  intermediate  sound 
of  this  letter,  between  its  short  sound,  as  in  fat,  man,  and  its  Italian 
sound,  as  in  far,  /a<Ae/- :  —  this  sound  being  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  Italian  sound  of  a.  With  respect  to  the  class  of  words  which, 
in  this  Dictionary,  have  this  mark,  there  is  much  diversity  among 
orthoepists.  Most  of  these  words  are  marked  by  Nares,  Jones,  and 
Perry  with  the  Italian  sound  of  a,  as  in  far  and  father  ;  but  Walker, 
Jameson,  Smart,  Reid,  and  Craig  mark  them,  or  most  of  them,  with 
the  short  sound,  as  a  in  fat,  man ;  Fulton  and  Knight  mark  them  as 
being  intermediate  between  the  short  and  the  Italian  sound;  and 
Smart,  though  he  gives  to  a  in  most  of  these  words  the  short  mark, 
says,  in  relation  to  it,  "  that  when  a  is  followed  by  /,  s,  or  n,  there  is, 
in  many  words,  a  disposition  to  broadness  in  the  vowel,  not  quite  in 
unison  with  the  mode  of  indication,  as  may  be  perceived  in  an  un- 
affected pronunciation,  of  grass,  graft,  command.  This  broadness  is 
a  decided  vulgarism,  when  it  identifies  the  sound  with  a.  The  exact 
sound  lies  between  the  one  indicated  and  the  vulgar  corruption." 

The  following  list  includes  a  considerable  part  of  the  class  of  words 
in  which,  in  this  Dictionary,  a  is  marked  thus  A;  and  in  which, 
according  to  Nares,  Jones,  and  Perrj',  a  has  the  Italian  sound,  as  in 
father ;  according  to  Walker,  Jameson,  Reid,  and  Craig,  the  sJiort 
sound  of  a,  as  in  fat,  man ;  and  according  to  Fulton  and  Knight,  an 
intermediate  sound  between  these  two  sounds.  This  intermediate 
sound,  marked  thus  a,  is  in  accordance  with  the  remark  of  that  ex- 
cellent orthoepist,  Mr.  Smart,  who  says,  that  when  this  sound  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Italian  sound  of  a,  "  it  is  a  decided  vulgarism.'" 
abaft  casket  gasp  past 


advance 

advantage 

aft 

after 

aghast 

alabaster 

alas 

amass 

answer 

ant 

ask 

asp 

ass 

bosk 

basket 

bastard 

blanch 

blast 

bomba.«-t 

branch 

brass 

cask 


cast 

castle 

chaff 

chance 

chandler 

chant 

clasp 

class 

contrast 

craft 

dance 

dastard 

disaster 

draff 

draft 

draught 

enchant 

enhance 

ensample 

example 

fast 

flask 


gasp 

ghastly 

glance 

glass 

graff 

graft 

grant 

grasp 

grass 

haft 

hasp 

lance 

lanch 

lass 

last 

mask 

mass 

mast 

mastiff 

mischance 

nasty 

pant 

pass 


pastor 

pasture 

pilaster 

plaster 

prance 

quaff 

raff 

raft 

rafter 

rasp 

repast 

salamander 

sample 

shaft 

slander 

slant 

staff 

surpass 

task 

trance 

vast 

waft 


on  page  xxtii.,  which  ezhihlta  the  manner  in  which  the  pronunciation  of  a  number 
of  wordfi  is  represented  by  several  orthoepists,  and  the  reniarku  in  the  parngrnph 
■umbered  141. 


There  is  a  considerable  number  of  wordit  in  which  a  has  the  sound 
of  short  o,  as  in  not,  called  by  Walker  "  the  short  sound  of  broad  a." 
This  sound  occurs  chiefly  in  words  in  which  a  is  preceded  by  qu,  tt, 
or  wh ;  as,  quadrangle  (quudranglc),  quality  (quoUty),  twalloto 
(swoUow),  wad  (w('>d),  wan  (won),  what  (whut) ;  also,  scallop 
(scollop),  chaps  (chops). 

E. 

13.  The  letter  e  has,  in  several  words,  the  same  sound  as  a  in  fare  ; 
as  in  heir,  there,  where ;  but  were  is  properly  pronounced  Wr.  In 
clerk  and  sergeant,  it  has,  according  to  all  the  English  orthoepists, 
the  sound  of  a  in  dark  and  margin  ;  yet  in  this  countrj-  it  is  not 
imcommon  to  pronounce  these  words,  more  in  accordance  with  their 
orthography,  cliirk  and  strgeant. 

14.  When  e  precedes  I  or  n  in  an  unaccented  final  syllable,  in  some 
words  it  has  an  indistinct  .*  hort  sound,  and  in  some  it  is  entire!)'  sup> 
pressed.  In  most  of  the  words  ending  in  el,  the  e  is  sounded ;  as, 
flannel,  travel,  vessel,  &c.  The  following  words  are  exceptions,  and 
in  these  the  sound  of  e  before  /  is  suppressed :  drivel,  grovel,  hazel, 
mantel,  navel,  ousel,  ravel,  rivel,  shekel,  shovel,  shrivel,  snivel, 
weasel. 

In  most  of  the  words  ending  in  en,  the  sound  of  e  is  suppressed  ; 
as,  harden,  heaven,  often,  &c.  The  following  words  are  exceptions : 
abdomen,  acumen,  aspen,  bitumen,  catechumen,  cerumen,  chicken, 
flamen,  hymen,  hyphen,  kitchen,  latten,  legumen,  linen,  marten,  mit- 
ten, mynchen,  omen,  patten,  platen,  pollen,  regimen,  siren,  sloven, 
specimen,  sudden,  ticken,  woollen,  women. 

15.  The  sound  of  the  letter  e  is  generally  suppressed  in  the  pret- 
erites of  verbs,  and  in  participles  in  ed,  when  the  e  is  not  preceded  by 
d  or  t ;  as,  feared,  praised,  admired,  tossed,  suppressed,  pronounced 
feard,  praisd,  admird,  tost,  supjrrest.  But  adjectives  ending  m  ed, 
unless  they  are  participles  as  well  as  adjectives,  commonly  preserve 
the  sound  of  e  before  d,  as  in  naked^  ragged,  striped,  wicked,  wretched, 
&c.  In  the  following  words,  beloved,  blessed,  cursed,  learned,  picked, 
and  winged,  the  sound  e  before  d  is  suppressed  when  the  words  are  used 
as  verbs  or  participles,  and  it  is  sounded  when  they  are  used  as  adjec- 
tives ;  as,  lie  was  much  beloved  ;  he  blessed  the  occasion ;  he  cursed 
the  day ;  he  learned  to  read  ;  he  picked  his  men ;  he  winged  his 
flight :  —  A  belov'ed  son ;  a  bless! ed  day ;  a  cursfed  thing ;  a  learnfed 
man ;  a  picked  point ;  a  wing'ed  fowl.  —  Picked,  however,  used  as  a 
participial  adjective,  in  the  sense  of  selected,  as  ** picked  men,"  is  pro- 
nounced in  one  syllable. 

T. 

16.  The  long  sound  of  the  letter  i  is  heard  not  only  in  monosylla- 
bles ending  with  a  mute  e,  as  in  file,  time,  &c.,  but  also  in  the  word 
pijit,  and  in  the  words  child,  mild,  wild ;  also  in  bind,  blind,  find, 
hind,  kind,  mind,  rind,  &c. 

17.  There  is  a  class  of  words,  mostly  derived  from  the  French  and 
Italian  languages,  in  which  i  retains  the  sound  of  long  e ;  as  amber- 
gris, antique,  unique,  bombazine,  Brazil,  capivi,  capuchin,  caprice, 
chagrin,  chevaux-de-frise,  critiqtte,frize,  gabardine,  haberdine,  quar- 
antine, ravine,  routine,  fascine,  fatitfue,  intrigue,  invalid,  machine, 
magazine,  marine,  palanquin,  piqtie,  police,  recitaiire,  talxmrine, 
tambourine,  tontine,  transmarine,  ultramarine,  verdigris.  In  th« 
word  shire,  i  commonly  has  the  same  sound ;  and  some  orthoepists 
also  give  it  the  same  in  oblige  and  oblique. 

18.  In  words  which  terminate  in  He  and  ine^  with  the  accent  on 
the  penultimate  syllable,  the  «  in  the  final  syllable  is  generally  short ; 
as,  fertile,  hostile,  adamantine,  intestine,  &c.  The  following  are  ex- 
ceptions :  edile,  exile,  gentile,  pentile,  feline,  ferine^  confine,  and  a 
few  others.  Also  when  the  accent  is  on  the  antepenult,  words  ending 
in  He  generally  have  the  i  short ;  a»,  juvenile,  puerile,  &c. ;  but  it  is 
long  in  camomile,  reconcile,  eolipile. 

19.  With  respect  to  words  ending  in  ine,  and  hanng  the  accent  on 
the  antepenultimate,  there  is  much  'mcertainty  as  to  the  quantity  ol 
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the  i ;  and,  in  relation  to  a  number  of  such  words,  there  is  much  dis- 
agreement among  orthoepists ;  yet  the  general  rule  inclines  to  the 
long  sound  of  i  in  the  termination  of  this  class  of  words.  In  the 
following  words,  t,  in  the  last  syllable,  is  generally  pronounced  long : 
adulterine,  almandine,  arinentine,  asinine,  hdluine,  bizantine,  brig- 
antine,cannabine,  celandine,  colubrine,  columbine,  concubine,  counter- 
mine, crystalline,  legatine,  leonine,  metalline,  muscadine,  porcupine, 
saccharine,  saturnine,  serpentine,  turpentine,  vespeiiine,  vituline.  — 
In  the  following  words,  i,  in  the  last  syllable,  is  short:  discipline, 
feminine,  genuine,  heroine,  hyaline,  jessamiiie,  libertine,  masculine, 
medicine,  nectarine,  palatine.  With  respect  to  alkaline,  aquiline, 
coralline,  sapphirine,  uterine,  vij^erine,  as  well  as  some  others,  the 
orthoepists,  as  well  as  usage,  are  di\-ided.  In  the  termination  ine  in 
a  class  of  chemical  words,  the  i  is  short ;  bs,  fluorine,  iodine,  nephe- 
line,  &c.  In  the  termination  He,  the  i  is  sometimes  short,  as  in 
respite,  granite,  favorite,  infinite,  &c. ;  and  sometimes  long,  as  in 
expedite,  appetite,  satellite,  8:c.  Li  a  class  of  gentile  nouns,  and 
appellatives  formed  from  proper  names,  it  is  long ;  as,  Hivite,Wicliffite ; 
also,  generally,  in  names  of  minerals  ;  as,  augite,  steatite,  tremolite. 
In  verbs  which  end  in  ise,  the  i  is  long ;  as,  advertise,  exercise,  &c. ; 
but  dicertise,  franchise,  mortise,  practise,  and  their  compounds,  are 
exceptions  -,  also,  promise. 

20.  When  i  ends  an  initial  syllable  Avithout  the  accent,  and  the 
succeeding  syllable  begins  with  a  consonant,  the  i  is  generally  short 
or  indistinct,  as  if  written  e ;  as  in  civility,  divine,  f  nance :  but  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  numerous,  among  Avhich  are  biquadrate, 
chirography,  biography,  divaricate,  librarian,  primeval,  tribunal, 
vitality,  and  many  others,  in  which  the  i  is  pronounced  long.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  number  of  words  with  regard  to  which  there  is 
a  diversity,  in  relation  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  i,  among  orthoe- 
pists and  in  usage ;  as,  dilate,  diverge,  virago,  &c. 

o. 

21.  There  is  a  class  of  monosyllables  ending  in  f,  ft,  ss,  st,  and  tJi, 
in  which  o  is  marked  with  the  short  sound  in  most  pronouncing  dic- 
tionaries, though  some  orthoepists  give  it  the  sound  of  broad  a,  as  in 
fall.  Mr.  Nares  gives  the  sound  of  broad  a  to  o  in  the  following 
words  (as  some  other  orthoepists  do  in  a  part  of  them) :  ofl",  often, 
offer,  coffee,  scoff,  aloft,  loft,  soft,  cross,  loss,  toss,  cost,  frost,  lost, 
tost,  broth,  cloth,  froth,  cough,  and  trough.  To  these  some  others 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  added ;  as,  offspring,  dross,  gloss, 
moss,  moth,  wroth.  Mr.  Smart  remarks,  "  that  before  ss,  st,  and  th, 
the  letter  o  is  frequently  sounded  aw ;  as  in  rnoss,  gloss,  &c.,  lost, 
cost,  &c.,  broth,  cloth,  &c.  This  practice  is  analogous  to  the  broad 
utterance  which  the  letter  a  [short]  is  liable  to  receive  before  certain 
consonants  [see  A,  No.  1 2 J  ;  and  the  same  remarks  will  apply  in 
the  present  case,  as  to  the  one  referred  to,  namelj',  that,  though  the 
broad  sound  is  vulgar,  there  is  an  affectation  in  a  palpable  effort  to 
avoid  it  in  words  where  its  use  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  gen- 
eral. In  such  cases,  a  medium  between  the  extremes  is  the  practice 
nf  the  best  speakers."  The  sound  of  o  is  somewhat  prolonged  also 
in  gone  and  begone,  and  in  some  words  ending  in  ng ;  as,  long,  along, 
prong,  song,  strong,  thong,  throng,  wrong. 

There  are  a  few  words  in  which  o  has  the  mark  of  the  long  sound 
In  all  the  pronouncing  dictionaries,  although  it  is  in  these  words,  by 
many,  if  not  by  most  speakers  in  this  country,  somewhat  shortened. 
Thus,  Ave  hear  the  sound  o,  in  the  words  coat,  home,  hope,  spoke,  stone, 
whole,  wholly,  and  wholesome,  pronounced  with  a  sound  a  little  shorter 
than  its  proper  long  sound,  as  heard  in  goat,  note,  dome,  hole,  sole, 
holy,  and  dolesome. 

22.   There  are  some  words  in  which  o  has  the  same  sound  as  u  in 


btdl,  or  00  in  good ;  namely,  bosom,  wolf,  woman,  Wolsey,  Wolrey- 
hampton.  It  has  the  sound  of  short  u  in  done,  son,  &c. ;  and  tlse 
sound  of  u  as  in  hurt  in  word,  work,  worth,  &c. 

23.  In  many  words  ending  in  on,  the  sound  of  o  is  suppressed,  as 
in  bacon,  pardon,  weapon,  reason,  cotton,  &c. 

U. 

24.  U,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  when  long,  has  the  sound  yu,  as 
in  use.  —  With  respect  to  the  manner  of  designating  the  sound  of  the 
vowel  u  when  it  comes  immediately  after  the  accent,  as  in  the  words 
educate,  nature,  natural,  &c.,  there  is  much  diversity  among  ortho- 
epists. By  Walker,  the  pronunciation  of  Educate  is  thus  noted  — 
ed'Ja-kut ;  by  Sheridan,  Jones,  Enfield,  Fulton,  and  Jameson,  thus  — 
ed'u-kut ;  and  by  Perry,  Knowles,  Smart,  and  Reid,  thus  —  ed'u-kdt. 
Nature,  by  Walker,  thus  —  na'chur ;  by  Sheridan  and  Jones,  thus 
—  na'chur  ;  by  Pen-y,  Enfield,  and  Reid,  thus  —  nu'tur ;  by  Jameson 
and  Knowles,  thus  —  nCd'yilr ;  by  Smart,  thus  —  na'ttir  or  na'cli'or. 
Natural,  by  Walker  and  Jones,  thus  —  nut'chu-ral ;  by  Shei-idan, 
thus  —  7idt' chur-al ;  by  Fulton,  Enfield,  and  Jameson,  thus  —  ndi'u- 
ral ;  by  Perry  and  Reid,  thus  —  ndt'u-ral ;  by  Knowles,  thus  — 
ndt'yur-dl ;  by  Smart,  thus  —  ndt'cho-rul. 

There  is  a  pretty  large  class  of  words  with  respect  to  which  there 
is  a  similar  diversity  in  the  manner  in  which  the  pronunciation  of  u 
and  tu  is  noted  by  the  different  orthocpisli;  but  the  difference  is 
greater  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  The  u  thus  situated  may 
])roperly  be  regarded  as  having  the  slight  sound  of  long  u  ;  and  the 
sound  may  be  noted  by  yu,  slightly  articulated.  -—  Walker  remarks, 
with  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  nature,  "  There  is  a  vulgar 
pronunciation  of  this  word  as  if  written  na'ter,  AVhich  cannot  be  too 
carefully  avoided.  Some  critics  have  contended  that  it  ought  to  be 
pronounced  as  if  written  nate-yure ;  but  this  p.ronunciation  comes  so 
near  to  that  here  adopted  Ind'chur'],  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable 
from  it." 

When  u  is  preceded  by  r  in  the  same  syllable,  it  has  the  sound  of 
00  in  fool,  and  it  is  thus  marked,  as  in  rule,  trite.  This  sound  is 
given  to  u  thus  situated,  by  Walker,  Smart,  and  all  the  other  priiicijwl 
English  orthoepists.  Smart  also  gives  nearly  the  same  sound  to  7i  when 
preceded,  in  the  same  syllable,  by  I  or  J,  as  in  lute,  ablution,  conclude, 
June,  jury,  &c.  He  remarks,  "  To  say  tide,  lu'cid,  lu'natic,  Avith  the 
u  as  jjerfect  as  in  cube,  cu'bic,  is  northern,  or  laboriously  pedantic  in 
effect;  and  the  practice  of  good  society  is  Voot,  Voffcid,  I'oo'natic, 
&c.,  avoiding,  at  the  same  time,  the  vulgar  extreme  of  loot,  lo&cid, 
U&natic,"  &c.  He  uses  the  apostrophe  ( ' )  here  to  denote  "  a  slight 
semi-consonant  sound  betAveen  e  and  y  consonant,  heard  in  the  tran- 
sition from  the  consonant  to  the  voAvel  sound."  —  But  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  all  the  other  principal  English  orthoe])ists  give  the  sound 
of  long  u  in  words  in  wliich  u  is  preceded  by  I  and  j,  as  lute,  lu'cid, 
Jury,  &c.  The  difference  betAveen  the  sound  of  u,  in  these  cases,  as 
indicated  by  Smart,  and  that  of  the  other  English  orthoepists,  is  not  very 
considerable ;  and  it  would  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  common  speech. 

In  busy  and  business,  u  has  the  somid  of  short  i ;  and  in  bury,  the 
sound  of  short  e. 

Y. 

25.  F,  at  the  end  of  a  Avord,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  is  commonly 
pronounced  short  and  indistinct,  like  indistinct  e  ;  as,  jjolicy,  palpably, 
lately,  colony,  &c.  The  exceptions  are  monosyllables ;  as,  by,  cry, 
dry,  fly,  fry,  sty,  ply,  try,  wi-y,  AvitJi  their  compounds,  awry,  hereby, 
whereby,  &c. :  also,  verbs  ending  in  fy ;  as,  fortify,  magnify,  testify, 
&c. :  also,  ally,  apply,  comply,  imply,  supply,  multijjly,  reply,  occujjy, 
and  prophesy ;  in  all  Avhich  it  has  the  long  sound. 
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SOUNDS   OF  THE  DIPHTHONGS  AND   TRIPHTHONGS. 


26.  A  diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels,  jjronouncetl  by  a 
single  impulse  of  the  voice ;  as,  oi  m  voice,  ou  in  sound. 

27.  A  triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels,  pronounced  by  a 
Hiugle  impulse  of  the  voice ;  as,  ieu  in  adieu,  iew  in  view. 

28.  A  proper  diphthong  is  one  in  whiclx  both  vowels  are  sounded ; 
as,  oi  in  voice,  ou  in  sound,  ow  in  now. 


ea  in  ocean; 
eu   "   feud ; 
ew  "  jewel; 
ia    "   poniard ; 
ie     "   spaniel ; 


PROPER    DIPIITUONGS. 
io  in  nation; 
oi   "   voice ; 
ou  "   sound; 
ow"   now; 
oy  "    boy ; 


ua  tn  assuage; 
ue  "   desuetude ; 
ui    "   languid ; 
uo  "  quote. 


The  diphthongs  which  begin  with  e,  i,  or  w,  namely,  ea,  eu,  ew,  ia,  ie, 
io,  ua,  ue,  ui,  and  ito,  differ  from  the  rest ;  and  they  may,  as  Walker 
says,  "  not  improperly  be  called  semi-consonant  diphthongs ; "  being 
pronounced  as  if  i/  consonant  was  substituted  in  place  of  e  or  i ;  as, 
ocean  (ose'yan),  poniard  (pon'yard),  question  (quest'yon) ;  and  as  if 
to  consonant  were  substituted  in  place  of  u ;  as,  assuage  (as-swage'), 
languid  (lan'gwid),  &c. 

20.  An  improper  diphthong  has  only  one  of  the  vowels  sounded; 
as,  ea  in  heat,  oa  in  coal. 

IMPROPER    DIPHTHONGS- 

8B  or  ae  in  Ca?sar;  ea  in  beat;  ie  in  friend; 

ai  "    pain;  ee   "   seed;  oa  "  boat; 

ao  "    gaol;  ei    "   either;  oe  "  oesophagus; 

au  "    haul;  eo  "   people;  oo  "  soon; 

aw  "    law;  ey  "   they;  ow  "  crow, 

ay  "   bay; 

M. 

30.  This  is  a  Latin  diphthong,  and  is  always  pronounced  like  e  in 
Latin.  In  English,  it  is  used  only  in  words  of  Latin  origin  or  for- 
mation ;  as,  aqua-vitce,  minutice,  oisthetics ;  and  it  is  commonly  long, 
as  in  pcean,  but  sometimes  short,  as  in  Dcedalus. 

AI. 

31.  The  usual  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  the  same  as  long  a ;  as 
in  pail,  pain,  pronounced  like  pale,  pane.  ITie  foUowng  are  the 
l)rincipal  exceptions.  It  has  the  sound  of  short  e  in  said  and  saith, 
and  in  again  and  against ,-  that  of  short  a  in  jylaid  and  raillery ; 
that  of  long  i  in  aisle ;  and,  in  a  final  unaccented  syllable,  it  has  the 
oliscure  soimd  of  the  indistinct  short  i,  as  in  fountain,  mountain, 
curtain,  &c. 

AO. 

32.  This  diphthong  occurs  only  in  the  word  gaol,  pronounced,  as 
well  as  very  often  written,  ^'ai7. 

AU. 

33.  The  common  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  the  same  as  that  of 
broad  a,  or  ate,  —  caul  and  haid  being  jjronounced  exactly  like  call 
and  hall.  But  when  these  letters  are  followed  by  7t  and  another  con- 
sonant, the  sound  is  changed,  in  a  number  of  words,  to  that  of  the 
Itahan  a  in  far  and  farther ;  as,  by  most  of  the  orthoepists,  in  the 
following  words  :  aunt,  craunch,  daunt,  flaunt,  gaunt,  gauntlet,  haunch, 
haunt,  jaunt,  jaundice,  laugh,  launch,  laundress,  laundrg,  maund, 
paunch,  saunter,  staunch.  Some  orthoejnsts  pronounce  a  ])art  of 
these  words  with  the  sound  of  broad  a,  as  most  of  them  do  the  word 
vaunt,  and  many  of  them,  the  word  taunt.  In  the  word  draught, 
tliis  diphthong  has,  according  to  some  orthoepists,  the  soimd  of  a  in 


far,  and  according  to  some,  the  short  sound  of  a  in  fat ;  in  gavge^ 
the  sound  of  long  a  (as  in  page) ;  m  hautboy,  the  sound  of  long  o  ; 
and  in  cauliflower,  laudununt,  and  laurel,  it  w,  l)y  Home  ortluH-pixUt, 
pronounced  with  the  sound  of  sliort  o,  and  by  others  willi  the  souiui 
of  broad  a  ;  as,  col'ijiower  or  a'luUiJiower,  &c. 

AW. 

34.  Tliis  diphthong  has  the  sound  of  broad  a,  —  bawl  and  ball 
being  pronounced  exactly  alike. 

AY. 

35.  This  diphthong  has  the  soimd  of  long  a,  as  in  pay,  hay,  kv. ; 
except  in  quay,  which  is  jjronounced  kc.  It  has  the  sound  of  short  e 
in  says ;  and  in  Sunday,  Monday,  &c.,  the  last  s)  liable  is  pronounced 
as  if  written  Sunda,  Monda,  or  Sundy,  Mondy,  &c 

EA. 

36.  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  that  of  long  e,  as  in 
beat,  hear,  pronounced  like  beet,  Jiere ;  but  there  are  many  words  in 
which  it  has  the  sound  of  short  e ;  as,  head,  dead,  ready,  &c.  In 
some  words  it  has  the  sound  of  short  and  obtuse  e,  as  in  earn,  Iteard, 
pearl,  &c.  In  a  few  words  it  has  the  sound  of  long  a ;  as  in  break, 
steak,  gi'eat,  bear,  bearer,  forbear,  forswear ,  pear,  swear,  tear,  wear. 
In  some  words  it  has  the  sound  of  a  in  far  ,•  as  in  heart,  heaiien, 
hearty,  fiearth,  hearken ;  and,  when  unaccented,  it  has  only  an  obfcure 
sound,  as  in  vengeance,  sergeant. 

The  proper  diphthong  ea  is  found  in  a  ver)*  few  words ;  as,  ocean, 
cetacean,  testacean. 

EAU. 

37.  This  triphthong  is  used  only  in  words  derived  from  the  French. 
In  beauty  it  has  the  sound  of  long  u  ,-  but  its  regular  sound  is  that 
of  long  0,  as  in  beau,  bureau,  Jlambeau,  &c. 

EE. 

38.  This  diphthong  is  almost  always  j)ronounced  liktf  long  e ;  the 
principal  excei)tions  are  been  and  breeches,  pronounced  bJn  and  britches. 
The  poetical  contractions  e'er  and  ne'er,  for  ever  and  never,  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  air  and  nair. 

EI. 

39.  This  diphthong  has  most  commonly  the  sound  either  of  long 
a  or  of  long  e.  It  has  the  sound  of  long  a,  as  in  deign,  eight,  f  ■ 
feint,  freight,  fieinous,  inveigh,  neigh,  neighbor,  reindeer,  a/.-k;. 
veil,  vein,  weigh,  weight,  heir,  their,  &c.  It  has  the  sound  of  long  e 
in  ceil,  ceiling,  conceit,  conceive,  deceit,  deceive,  mceigle,  jterceire, 
receipt,  receive,  seize,  seizin,  seignior,  seigniory,  seine ;  commciiil) 
also  in  either,  neither,  and  leisure.  It  has  the  sound  of  long  i  m 
height,  Iteighten,  and  sleight ;  of  short  e  in  heifer  and  nonjMtreil ; 
and,  in  an  unaccented  sj  liable,  an  indistinct  sound  of  i,  as  in  foreign, 

foreigner,  forfeit,  forfeiture,  sovereign,  sovereignty,  surfeit 

EO. 

40.  This  diphthong  is  pronmmocd  like  long  o  in  yeoman  and  yeo- 
manry, and  like  long  c  in  people ;  like  short  e  in  jeopard,  jeojnirdy, 
leopard,  feoffee,  feoffer,  feoffment ;  like  broad  o  (as  in  nor)  in  yeorgic  ; 
like  long  u  in  fcod,fendal,  frodury  (which  are  now  commonly  writ- 
ten feud,  feudal,  and  feudary) ;  and,  when  Mnaccentrd,  it  has  the 
indistinct  soimd  of  m,  or  o,  as  in  bludgeon,  curmudgeon,  dudgcttn, 
dungeon,  gudgeon,  habergeon,  luncheon,  puncheon,  tniHchcnn,  .wrgeon, 
sturgeon,  a<-utcheon,  escutcheon,  and  the  imlislinct  sound  of  i  or  o, 
as  in  pigeon,  widgeon. 
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EU. 

41.  This  dij)h thong  is  always  sounded  like  long  m,  as  in  feud, 

deuce. 

EW. 

42.  This  diphthong  is  almost  always  sounded  like  long  m,  or  exi,  as 
in  few,  hew,  new ;  but  if  r  precedes  it,  it  takes  the  sound  of  oo,  or  of 
u  in  itde,  as  in  brew,  crew,  drew.  In  the  words  shew  and  strew 
(written  also  show  and  strow),  this  diphthong  has  the  sound  of  long 

0,  as  it  also  has  in  the  verb  to  sew,  and  commonly  also  in  the  word 
sewer,  a  drain. 

EY. 

43.  Tills  dii)h thong  has  the  sound  of  long  a,  as  in  hey,  dey,  grey, 
hey,  prey,  they,  whey,  convey,  obey,  purvey,  survey,  eyre,  eyry.  In 
key  and  ley,  it  has  the  sound  of  long  e  ;  and,  when  unaccented,  it  has 
the  slight  sound  of  e,  as  in  galley,  valley,  &c. 

lA. 

44.  This  dijjhthong,  in  the  terminations  ial,  ian,  and  iard,  often 
forms  but  one  syllable,  the  i  being  sounded  like  consonant  y ;  as. 
Christian,  filial,  poniard,  pronounced  as  if  written  Christ' y an,  fil'yal, 
pan' yard.     In  some  words  it  has  the  obscure  sound  of  indistinct  short 

1,  as  in  carriage,  marriage,  parliament. 

IE,  10,   lEU,  lEW. 

45.  The  regular  sound  of  the  di])h thong  ie  is  that  of  long  e,  as  in 
chief,  fief,  field,  fiend,  grenadier,  grief,  grieve,  lief,  liege,  mien,  thief, 
&c.  It  has  the  sound  of  long  i  in  die,  hie,  lie,  pie,  vie,  &c. ;  and  the 
sound  of  short  e  in  friend. — The  diphthong  io  occurs  in  many  words 
in  the  termination  ion.  When  i,  in  this  termination,  is  preceded  by 
a  liquid,  ion  is  pronounced  like  yun,  as  miWion,  minion.  The  termi- 
nations sion  and  tion  are  ])ronounced  like  shu7i,  as  \ersion,  nation ; 
but  when  the  t  is  preceded  by  s  or  x,  ton  is  pronounced  yun,  as 
questiow,  mixtjon. 

The  triphthong  ieu  is  found  only  in  a  few  words,  which  are  derived 
from  the  French,  as  adieu,  lieu,  purlieu  ;  and  it  has  the  sound  of  long 
u.  —  The  triphthong  iew  occurs  only  in  view  and  interview. 

OA. 

46.  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  that  of  long  o,  as  in 
boat,  coat,  coal,  foal,  loaf,  moat,  &c. ;  but  in  broad,  abroad,  and 
groat,  it  has  the  sound  of  broad  a. 

CE. 

47.  This  dijjhthong  is  derived  fi-om  the  Latin  ;  and  it  is  retained 
in  but  very  few  words  used  in  English.  It  is  found  in  assafcetida, 
where  it  is  pronounced  like  short  e;  and  in  oedema,  oesophagus, 
anloeci,  also  in  foetus  (often  written /dw*),  in  which  it  has  the  sound 
of  long  e. 

CEU. 

48.  This  triphthong  is  foimd  only  in  the  word  manoeuvre,  and  it 
has  the  sound  of  oo  in  moon,  or  of  m  in  nde. 

01,  OY. 

49.  The  sound  of  these  diphthongs  is  the  same ;  and  it  is  noted  in 
this  Dictionarj-,  as  it  is  in  that  of  Walker  and  in  various  other  i)ro- 
nouncing  dictionaries,  by  the  combined  sound  of  broad  o  (as  ui  nor) 
and  short  i  or  y,  as  boil,  boy. 

do. 

50.  The  regular  sound  of  this  dij)hthong  is  heard  in  moon,  food, 
stoop ;  and  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  single  o  in  move,  prove. 

51.  This  diphthong  has  a  shorter  sound  (the  same  as  the  sound  of 
u  in  bidl,  or  of  single  o  in  wolf)  in  the  words  ending  in  oolc,  as  book, 
brook,  cook,  crook,  fiook,  look,  rook,  stook,  took  ;  also  in  foot,  good, 
kood,  stood,  wood,  wool,  and  their  compounds.     Walker  says,  that 


"foot,  good,  hood,  stood,  understood,  withstood,  wood,  and  wool, 
are  the  oidy  words  Avhere  this  diphthong  has  this  middle  sound.'' 
But  the  rest  of  the  words  above  enumerated  are  pronounced  with 
the  same  sound  of  this  diphthong  by  other  orthoepists,  as  they  are 
also  in  common  usage.  Smart  says  that  the  pronunciation  assigned 
by  Walker  to  book  (book)  "  is  a  decided  prorinciaUsm." 

52.  This  diphthong  has  the  sound  of  long  o  in  door,  floor,  and 
brooch ;  and  of  short  u  in  blood  and  flood. 

ou. 

53.  This  is  the  most  irregular  diphthong  in  the  language.  Its 
most  common  or  regular  sound  is  that  in  which  both  letters  are 
heard,  as  in  bound,  sound,  cloud,  loud,  our,  shout,  south,  &c. 

54.  This  diphthong  has  the  sound  of  short  u  in  country,  cousin, 
couple,  accouple,  double,  trouble,  southern,  cotirage,  encourage,  flotirish, 
nourish,  nourishment,  enough,  chough,  rough,  tough,  touch,  touchy, 
young,  youngster,  &c.  It  has  the  sound  of  o  in  move,  or  oo  in  moon, 
in  accoidre,  aggroup,  group,  croup,  bouge,  amour,  paramour,  bouse, 
bousy,  capouch,  cartouch,  rouge,  soup,  surtout,  tour,  contour,  detour, 
tourney,  tournament,  through,  uncotdh,  yoti,  your,  youth,  and  also  in 
various  other  words  derived  from  the  French.  It  has  the  sound  of 
long  0  in  court,  accourt,  courtier,  course,  concourse,  recourse,  dis- 
course, source,  resource,  fotir,  fourth,  pour,  though,  although,  dough, 
mould,  moult,  mourn,  shoidder,  smoulder,  poult,  poultice,  poidtry, 
soul.  It  has  the  sound  of  broad  a,  as  in  ball,  or  o,  as  in  7ior,  in 
bought,  brought,  fought,  ought,  nought,  sought,  besought,  thought, 
wrought.  It  has  the  sound  of  m  in  bull,  or  of  oo  in  good,  in  could, 
should,  would.  It  has  the  sound  of  short  o  in  hough ;  also  (or, 
according  to  some  orthoepists,  of  broad  a),  in  cough  and  trough, 
rhyming  with  ofi^  and  scofl". 

ow. 

55.  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong,  the  same  as  the  regular 
sound  of  ou,  is  heard  in  how,  now,  down,  town,  tower,  &c.  It  has  the 
sound  of  long  o  in  below,  bestow,  blow,  crow,  flow,  flown,  grow,  grovm, 
growth,  glow,  know,  known,  owe,  own,  owner,  show,  snotc,  sown,  strow, 
throw,  thrown ;  also  in  the  following  words,  in  some  of  their  senses, 
bow,  low,  lower,  mow,  shower,  sow. 

56.  When  this  diphthong  forms  an  unaccented  syllable,  it  has  the 
slight  sound  of  long  o,  as  in  borrow,  follow,  follower, 

UA. 

57.  When  both  of  the  letters  of  this  diphthong  are  sounded,  they 
have  the  power  of  wa,  as  in  equal,  language,  persuade,  suavity.  In 
some  words  the  u  is  silent,  as  in  guard,  guardian,  gua^'antee,  piquant ; 
and  in  victuals  and  victtialling,  both  the  lettei's  are  silent. 

UE. 

58.  When  these  letters  are  united  in  a  diphthong,  and  are  both 
soimded,  they  have  the  power  of  we,  as  in  consuetude,  desuetude, 
mansuetude,  conquest.  In  some  words  the  «  is  silent,  as  in  guerdon, 
guess,  guest.  When  this  di])hthong  is  final,  the  e  is  in  many  words 
silent,  as  in  due,  hue,  pursue,  value,  &c. ;  and  in  some  words  both 
letters  are  silent,  as  in  league,  fatigue,  harangue,  tongue,  plague, 
vague,  fugue,  brogue,  antique,  oblique,  decalogue,  demagogue,  dia- 
logue,  &c.  —  In  the  termination  ague,  the  o  is  short  when  preceded  by  g 
or  I ;  as  demagogue,  dialogue ;  excejjt  collogue :  but  when  any  other 
consonant  precedes  o,  it  is  long ;  as,  brogue,  rogue,  vogue,  prorogue. 

UI. 

59.  These  letters,  when  they  are  united  in  a  diphthong,  and  both 
are  sounded,  have  the  ])ower  of  wi,  as  in  anguish,  languid,  van- 
quish. In  some  words  the  u  is  silent,  as  in  guide^  guile,  build, 
guinea ;  and  in  others  the  i  is  silent,  as  in  jtdce,  pursuit,  fruit,  &c. 
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eO.  The  consonants  are  divided  into  mutes  and  semi-vowds.  The 
mutes  cannot  be  sounded  at  all  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel.  They 
are  b,  d,  k,  p,  t,  and  c  and  ^r  hard. 

61.  The  semi-vowels  have  an  imperfect  sound  of  themselves.  They 
are/,  I,  m,  n,  r,  s,  v,  x,  z,  and  c  and  g  soft. 

62.  The  four  semi-vowels,  I,  m,  n,  and  r,  are  also  called  liquids, 
because  they  readily  unite  with  other  consonants,  flowing,  as  it  were, 
into  their  sounds. 

63.  The  following  consonants  are  styled  dentals,  namely,  d,J,  s,  t, 
z,  and  g  soft,  being  pronounced  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  teeth ;  d,  g, 
j,  k,  I,  n,  and  q  are  called  palatals,  from  the  use  made  of  the  palate 
in  pronouncing  them ;  b,  p,  f,  v,  and  m  are  called  labials,  being  pro- 
nounced chiefly  by  the  lips ;  m,  n,  and  the  digraph  ng,  are  called 
nasals,  being  sounded  through  the  nose ;  and  k,  q,  and  c  and  g  hard, 
are  called  gutturals,  being  sounded  by  the  throat. 

B. 

64.  B,  preceded  by  m  in  the  same  syllable,  is  generally  silent ;  as, 
larnb,  limb,  comb,  dumb,  &c. ;  but  succumb  is  an  exception.  It  is 
silent  also  before  t  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  debt,  doubt,  redoubt,  &c. 

C. 

65.  This  letter  is  hard,  and  sounds  like  k,  before  a,  o,  and  « :  and 
it  is  soft,  and  sounds  like  s,  before  e,  i,  and  y ;  except  in  sceptic  and 
scirrhus  and  their  derivatives,  in  which  it  is  hard,  like  k.  —  In  the 
words  indict,  indicter,  indictable,  and  indictm,ent,  c  is  silent. 

68.  When  c  comes  after  the  accent,  and  is  followed  by  ea,  ia,  to, 
or  eous,  it  takes,  like  s  and  t,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  sound 
of  sh  ;  as,  ocean,  social,  tenacious,  cetaceous. 

In  the  words  discern,  sacrifice,  and  suffice,  and  in  several  words 
derived  from  them,  and  also  in  the  word  sice,  c  has  the  sound  of  z. 

CH. 

67.  The  regular  English  sound  of  this  digraph  is  the  same  as 
that  of  tch,  or  tsh  ;  as  in  c//air,  child,  rich,  church.  In  words  from 
the  French,  the  digraph  ch  has  the  sound  of  sh,  as  in  chaise,  cha- 
grin. When  it  follows  I  or  n,  as  in  belch,  bench,  Walker  and  Jame- 
son designate  its  sound  by  sh ;  but  Sheridan,  Perry,  Jones,  Smart, 
&c.,  give  it  the  same  sound  as  it  has  in  rich. 

63.  In  words  derived  from  the  ancient  languages,  ch  is  generally 
hard  like  A; ;  as  in  alchemy,  anarch,  anarchy,  anchor,  anchoret, 
cachexy,  catechism,  chalcography,  chalybeate,  chameleon,  chamomile, 
chaos,  character,  chasm,  chdy,  chemistry,  chimera,  chirography, 
chiromancy,  choler,  chord,  chorography,  chorus,  chyle,  chyme,  coch- 
leary,  conch,  distich,  echinus,  echo,  epoch,  eunuch,  hemistich,  hie- 
rarch,  hierarchy,  machinal,  machination,  mechanic,  mechanism,  mon- 
arch, monarchical,  orchestra,  orchestre,  pentateuch,  scheme,  schesis, 
scholar,  school,  stomach,  stomachic,  &c.  The  exceptions  are  charity, 
chart,  and  charter.  Ch  is  hard  in  all  words  in  which  it  is  followed 
by  i  or  r ;  as,  chlorosis.  Christian,  &c, 

69.  When  arch,  signifjing  chief,  begins  a  word  fit)m  the  Greek 
language,  and  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  it  is  pronounced  ark ;  as  in 
archangd,  architect,  archive,  archipelago,  archetype,  archiepiscopal, 
archidiaconal,  architrave,  archaism,  archaeology ;  but  when  arch  is 
prefixed  to  an  English  word,  it  is  pronounced  so  as  to  rh)-me  with 
march;  as,  archbishop,  archduke,  arch-fiend. 

In  drachm,  schism,  and  yacht,  ch  is  silent 


D. 

70.  The  termination  ed,  assumed  by  the  preterite  and  partici|)le,  m 
some  words  takes  the  sound  of  d,  added  to  the  preceding  syllable ; 
as,  healed,  sealed,  pronounced  heald,  seald ;  and  in  some  it  takes  the 
sound  of  t,  added  in  the  same  manner ;  as,  distressed,  mixed,  pro- 
nounced distrest,  mixt.  Some  words,  which,  when  used  as  participles, 
are  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  are,  when  used  as  adjectives,  pro- 
nounced in  two ;  as,  learned,  blessed,  winged.     (See  No.  16.) 

P. 

71.  This  letter  has  always  the  same  soimd,  except  in  the  preposi- 
tion of,  in  which  it  has  the  somid  of  v. 

G. 

72.  O,  like  c,  has  two  sounds,  one  hard,  and  the  other  soft.  It  is 
hard  before  a,  o,  and  u.  The  only  exception  is  gaol,  which  is  com- 
monly written,  as  well  as  pronounced,  j'ai'Z. 

O  followed  by  n  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  silent ;  as,  gnarl, 
gnash,  gnat,  gnaw,  gnomon,  gnomomcs.  It  is  also  silent  when 
followed  by  n  at  the  end  of  a  word ;  as,  arraign,  assign,  benign, 
campaign,  champaign,  condign,  deign,  design,  ensign,  eipugn, 
feign,  foreign,  impregn,  impugn,  malign,  oppugn,  reign,  resign^ 
sovereign. 

73.  O  before  e,  i,  and  y,  is  sometimes  hard  and  sometimes  soft. 
It  is  generally  soft  before  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French,  and  hard  before  words  fit)m  the  Saxon  ;  and  these  last,  being 
much  the  smaller  number  of  the  words  of  this  sort,  may  be  regarded 
as  exceptions. 

74.  It  is  hard  before  e  in  gear,  geek,  geese,  gdd,  gdding,  gelt,  get, 
gewgaw,  shagged,  snagged,  cragged,  ragged,  scragged,  dogged,  rug- 
ged, dagger,  stagger,  swagger,  trigger,  dogger,'  pettifogger,  tiger, 
anger,  eager,  auger,  finger,  linger,  conger,  longer,  stronger,  younger, 
longest,  strongest,  youngest ;  before  t,  in  gibber,  gibberish,  gibbous, 
gibcat,  giddy,  gift,  gig,  giggle,  giggler,  gild,  gill,  gimlet,  gimp,  gird, 
girdle,  girl,  girt,  girth,  gizzard,  begin,  give,  forgive,  biggin,  piggin, 
noggin,  druggist,  waggish,  hoggish,  sluggish,  rigging,  digging,  &c. ; 
before  y  in  boggy,  cloggy,  craggy,  foggy,  dreggy,  jaggy,  knaggy, 
i^^ggy^  q»a99y>  ^(^^ggy^  shaggy,  snaggy,  swaggy,  tviggy. 

75.  The  g  in  longer  (the  comparative  of  long),  stronger,  younger, 
longest,  strongest,  and  youngest  must  articulate  the  e;  and  these 
words  are  pronounced  as  if  written  with  gg.  Thus  longer,  the  com- 
parative of  long,  is  pronounced  long'ger ;  and  longer,  one  who  Imigs, 
long'er.  —  For  some  remarks  on  the  sound  of  ^  as  connected  with  n, 
see  No.  82. 

GH. 

76.  In  this  digraph,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  the  *  is  silent,  as 
in  ghost,  ghastly,  gherkin ;  in  burgh,  h  is  silent  at  the  end  of  the 
word ;  at  the  end  of  words,  both  letters  are  commonly  silent,  as  in 
high,  nigh,  sigh,  thigh,  neigh,  ^reigh,  inveigh,  sleigh,  bongh,  dough, 
though,  although,  plough,  furlough,  through,  thorough,  borough.  In 
some  words  this  digraph  has  the  sound  of/,  as  in  enough,  rough, 
tough,  trough,  cough,  chough,  laugh,  laughter ;  in  some,  the  sound  of 
k,  as  in  hough,  shough,  lough.  In  dough  and  slough  it  is  sometimes 
silent,  and  sometimes  has  the  sound  of/. 

This  combination  of  letters,  ough,  at  the  end  of  trords,  has  no  less 
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than  seven  different  sounds,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  following  lines, 
extracted  from  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  IV. :  — 

"  'Tis  not  an  easy  task  to  slww 
How  ough  sound  ;  since,  though 
An  Irish  lough  and  Englisli  slough. 
And  cough  and  hiccough,  all  allow. 
Differ  as  mucli  as  tough  and  through. 
There  seenis  no  reason  why  they  do." 

GIIT. 

77.  In  this  termination,  the  letters  gh  are  always  silent ;  aiS,Jigld, 
right,  height,  &c. ;  except  in  draught,  which  is  pronounced,  and  in 
some  of  its  senses  usually  written,  draft. 

H. 

78  This  letter  is  a  note  of  aspiration,  and  it  is  silent  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  number  of  words ;  as,  heir,  heiress,  honor,  honesty,  honor- 
able, hostler,  hour,  &c.  In  hospital,  humble,  humor,  humorous, 
humor  some,  herb,  ha-bage,  &c.,  according  to  some  orthoepists,  it  is 
silent,  and  according  to  others,  it  is  sounded.  It  is  always  sUent  after 
r ;  as  in  rheum,  rhetoric,  rhapsody,  &c. 

J,  K. 

79.  J  has  the  same  sound  as  soft  g.  K  has  the  same  soimd  as  c 
liard ;  and  it  is  always  silent  before  n ;  as  in  knee,  kneel,  know,  &c. 


80.  L  is  silent  in  many  words ;  as  in  calf,  half,  chalk,  talk,  balm, 
calm,  would,  could,  should,  &c. 

M. 

81.  M  always  presen'es  its  sound,  except  in  accompt,  accomptant, 
and  comptroller,  pronounced,  and  also  more  commonly  written,  ac- 
count, accountant,  and  controller. 

N. 

82.  iVhas  two  sounds,  one  simple  and  pure,  as  in  man,  not;  the 
other  compound  and  mixed,  or  nasal,  called  also  by  Walker  its  "  ring- 
ing sound ; "  which  is  heard  in  king,  angle,  thank,  concord,  banquet, 
anxious.  This  sound  is  given  to  n  in  many  words,  when  this  letter 
precedes  k,  c  or  g  hard,  qu,  or  x.  It  is  accurately  expressed  as  it  is 
written,  when  g  follows  n  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  king,  hang ;  but 
in  other  cases  the  sound  of  g  is  interposed  between  the  n  and  the 
succeeding  letter ;  as,  angle  (ang'gle),  thank  (thangk),  concord  (cong'- 
cord),  banquet  (bang'quet).  In  many  words  in  which  a  syllable  ending 
with  g  hard  is  followed  by  another  syllable,  the  sound  of  ^  is  given 
to  the  two  syllables ;  as,  stronger  (strong'ger),  (see  No.  75),  anger 
(ang'ger),  finger  (fing'ger).  But  in  bringei;  hanger,  ringer,  singer, 
slinger,  springer,  and  stringer,  g  is  sounded  only  in  the  first  syllable. 

The  following  is  a  Ust  of  most  of  the  principal  words  in  which, 
according  to  the  best  English  orthoepists,  the  letter  n  has  this  mixed 
or  ringing  sound:  anchor,  anger,  angle,  anguish,  angular,  ankle, 
anxious,  bank,  banquet,  blank,  blanket,  brink,  bungle,  cancrine, 
canker,  clangor,  concord,  concourse,  conger,  congress,  crank,  clank, 
clink,  dangle,  dank,  drunk,  English,finger,  flank,  function,  fungous, 
gangrene,  gingle,  hank,  hanker,  hunger,  ink,  jangle,  jingle,  language, 
languish,  languor,  lank,  linger,  link,  mangle,  mingle,  miyik,  monger, 
mongrel,  monkey,  pink,  rancor,  rank,  rankle,  sanguine,  shingle,  single, 
singular,  sink,  sprinkle,  sunk,  tangle,  tank,  thank,  think,  uncle, 
unguent,  vanquish,  wink,  wrinkle,  Yankee,  zinc. 

It  may  be  hardly  necessary  to  respell  most  of  the  words  of  this 
class  in  order  to  give  their  prrnunciation,  as,  in  their  common  orthog- 
raphy, they  are  naturally  pronounced  correctly,  with  the  appropriate 
sound  of  the  g. 

83.  iV^  is  mute  when  it  ends  a  syllable  and  is  preceded  by  Z  or  ?w  ; 
as  in  kiln,  hymn,  limn,  column,  autumn,  solemn,  condemn,  contemn,  &c. 


P. 

84.  P  is  silent  before  s  and  t  at  the  beginning  of  words ;  as  in 
psalm,  psalter,  ptisan. 

PH. 

85.  This  digraph  genwally  has  the  sound  of/,  as  in  physic, 
philosojjhy,  &c.  In  nephew  (according  to  all  the  principal  English 
orthoepists)  and  in  Stephen,  it  has  the  sound  of  v ;  and  in  triphthong, 
naphtha,  &c.,  the  h  is  silent. 

Q. 

86.  Q  is  always  followed  by  u,  and  the  digraph  qu  has  commonly 
the  sound  of  kw,  as  in  queen,  quill,  quart ;  but,  in  many  words, 
mostly  derived  from  the  French,  it  has  the  sound  of  k,  as  in  coquet, 
etiquette,  masqua-ade,  mosque,  liquor,  &c. 

R. 

87.  The  letter  r  has  a  jarring  or  trilling  effect  on  the  tongue,  and 
is  never  silent.  It  has  a  peculiai-  influence  both  on  the  long  and  on 
the  short  sound  of  the  vowels.  It  has  the  effect,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  change  the  short  sound  of  a,  as  in  man,  into  its  Italian 
sound,  as  in  far,  and  the  short  sound  of  o,  as  in  not,  into  its  broad 
sound,  like  broad  a,  as  in  rior ;  and  it  has  a  corresponding  effect  on 
the  short  sound  of  the  other  vowels.  (See  page  x.)  When  r  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  long  vowel,  it  has  sometimes  the  effect  of  blending  the 
syllables.  Thus  the  monosyllables  hire,  lore,  more,  roar,  sore,  and 
flour  are  pronounced  precisely  like  the  dissyllables  higher,  lower, 
mower,  rower,  sowei;  and  flower.  These  latter  words,  and  also  bower, 
cower,  dower,  power,  toicer,  and  some  others,  are  regarded  as  dissyl- 
lables in  prose,  but  are  all  commonly  pronounced  as  monosjjlables 
in  poetry. 

88.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  orthoepists  respecting 
the  letter  r.  Johnson  says  that  "  it  has  one  constant  sound  in  Eng- 
lish " ;  and  the  same  view  of  it  is  taken  by  Kenrick,  Sheridan, 
Perrj-,  Jones,  Jameson,  and  Knowles.  Walker,  on  the  contrary, 
says,  "  There  is  a  distinction  in  the  sound  of  this  letter  scarcely  ever 
noticed  by  any  of  our  writers  on  the  subject,  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
of  no  small  importance ;  and  that  is  the  rough  and  the  smooth  r." 
The  following  is  the  ^iew  given  by  Smart :  "  i?  is  a  decided  consonant 
when  it  begins  a  syllable  with  or  without  another  consonant,  as  in 
ray,  pray ;  and  also  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  if  it  should  be  so  cir- 
cumstanced that,  ending  one,  it  also  begins  the  next,  as  in  arid,  tarry, 
peril,  berry,  spirit,  florid,  hurry.  Here  the  r  has  the  same  effect  on 
the  pre%ious  Towel  that  any  other  consonant  would  have ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  stops,  or  renders  the  vowel  essentially  short.  But,  under 
other  circumstances,  final  r  is  not  a  decided  consonant ;  and  there- 
fore the  syDables  ar,  er,  ir,  or,  ur  are  not  coincident,  as  to  the 
vowel  sound  in  each,  ■with  at,  et,  it,  ot,  ut;  neither  do  the  vowel 
sounds  in  fare,  mere,  ire,  ore,  ure,  poor,  our,  quite  identify-  with  those 
in  fate,  mete,  ide,  ode,  cube,  pool,  owl." 


89.  The  rtgular  or  genuine  sound  of  s  is  its  sharp,  sibilant,  or 
hissing  sound,  like  c  soft,  as  in  son,  this.  It  has  also  a  flat  or  soft 
sound  (called  V)y  some  its  vocal  sound),  the  same  as  that  of  the  letter 
z,  as  in  tcise,  his. 

90.  S  has  always  its  sharp,  hissing  sound  at  the  beginning  of 
words,  as  son,  safe ;  also  at  the  end  of  words  when  they  terminate  in 
as,  except  the  words  as,  has,  was,  whereas,  and  the  plural  of  nouns 
ending  in  ea,  as  sea?,  pleas ;  in  all  words  ending  in  ss,  as  less,  express  ; 
in  all  words  ending  in  is,  except  the  monosyllables  is  and  his ;  in  all 
words  ending  in  us,  and  ous,  as  genius,  famous ;  in  all  words,  Mhen 
it  is  preceded,  in  the  same  syllable,  by  either  of  the  mutes  k,  p,  t,  or  by 
f,  as  locks,  hats,  caps,  muffs.  In  the  prefix  Dis,  s,  in  some  cases,  has 
its  flat,  soft,  or  vocal  soimd.    (?<se  the  particle  Dis  in  the  Dictionary.) 


ACCENT. 


xa 


91.  S  final  has  the  sound  of  z  when  it  immediately  follows  any 
consonant,  except  the  mutes  k,  p,  t,  the  semi-vowel  f,  and  ih  aspirat- 
ed, as  in  ribs,  heads,  hens ;  also  when  it  forms  an  additional  syllable 
w  ith  e  before  it,  in  the  plural  of  nouns  and  the  third  person  singular 
of  verbs,  as  in  churches,  boxes,  pi-ices,  charges,  teaches ;  likewise  in 
some  verbs  ending  in  se,  to  distinguish  them  from  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives of  the  same  form,  as  abuse,  use,  close,  diffuse,  as  distinguished 
from  the  nouns  abuse,  use,  and  the  adjectives,  close,  diffuse.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  give  rules  which  will  enable  one  to  determine,  in  all 
cases,  how  s  is  to  be  pronounced,  whether  with  its  sharp,  liissing 
sound,  or  its  flat  or  soft,  sound,  like  z. 

92.  S  aspirated,  or  sounding  like  8H  or  ZH.  —  S  takes  the 
sound  of  sh  in  words  ending  in  sion,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  as  in 
diversion,  expulsion,  dimension,  passion,  mission,  &c. ;  also  in  the 
following  words :  censure,  tensure,  tonsure,  sensual,  fissure,  scissure, 
pressure,  compressure,  impressure,  sure,  assure,  insure,  nauseate, 
nauseous,  osseous,  sugar,  sumach. 

93.  S  has  the  sound  of  zh  in  the  termination  sion,  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  as  in  evasion,  cohesion,  decision,  explosion,  contusion,  &c. ; 
also  in  a  number  of  words  in  which  s  is  preceded  by  an  accented 
vowel,  and  followed  by  the  termination  ure,  as  in  measure,  pleasure, 
displeasure,  treasure,  rasure,  closure,  disclosure,  enclosure,  exposure, 
composure,  incisure,  leisure  ;  also  in  several  words  ending  in  sier,  as 
crosier,  cosier,  osier,  hosier,  rosiei;  brasier,  grasier  ;  also  in  ambro- 
sia, ambrosial,  elysium,  elysian ;  also  in  the  words  abscission,  scis- 
sion, and  rescission. 

T. 

94.  T,  like  s  and  c,  is  aspirated  when  it  comes  immediately  after 
the  accent,  and  is  followed  by  the  vowels  ia,  ie,  or  io,  taking  the 
sound,  in  these  cases,  of  sh ;  as  in  partial,  patient,  nation,  parti- 
tion, militia,  negotiate,  negotiable,  negotiaior,  negotiation,  &c. 

TH. 

95.  Thus  digraph  has  two  soimds ;  one  hard,  sharp,  or  aspirate,  as 
in  thin,  think,  earth,  breath,  &c.  ;  the  other  flat,  soft;,  or  vocal,  as  in 
this,  the,  then,  breathe,  &c. 

98.  At  the  beginning  of  words,  this  digraph  is  generally  sharp,  as 
in  thin,  thorn.    The  exceptions  axe  the  following  words,  with  their 


compounds :  (he,  this,  that,  thou,  thee,  thy,  thine,  they,  their,  theirs, 
them,  these,  those,  there,  therefure,  then,  thence,  thither,  t/iough,  thus. 
At  the  end  of  words  it  is  generally  sharj),  as  in  death,  breath,  &,c. ; 
but  at  the  end  of  some  vcrlw  it  is  flat,  as,  to  smooth,  to  mouth,  to 
bequeath ;  also  in  the  following,  which  are  written  with  a  final  e :  to 
bathe,  to  breathe,  to  clot/ie,  to  loathe,  to  sheathe,  to  aootJte,  to  rwathe^ 
to  wreathe. 

97.  In  some  nouns,  it  is  sharp  in  the  singular,  as  in  bath,  lath^ 
path,  oath,  mouth;  and  flat  in  the  plural,  as  batha,  luthit,  paths, 
oaths,  mouths.     In  some  words  the  A  is  silent,  as  in  Thomaa,  thyme. 

98.  V  has  only  one  sound,  as  in  tale,  vote ;  and  it  is  never  rilent, 
except  (according  to  some  orthoejjist*)  in  twelvemonth. 

W,  WH. 

99.  W,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  is  a  consonant.  It  is  always 
silent  before  r ;  as,  write,  wren,  wrist,  &c. 

The  digraph  WH  is  sounded  as  it  would  naturally  be  if  the  order 
of  the  letters  were  reversed,  thus,  hw ;  as,  when,  while,  whip,  pro- 
nounced hwen,  hwile,  hwip.  In  some  words  the  tr  is  silent ;  as,  wlio, 
whole,  &c. 

X. 

100.  The  regular  sound  of  x  is  its  sharp  sound,  like  ks ;  as,  excel- 
lent, execute,  expect,  tax. 

101.  It  has  a  flat  or  soft  sound,  like  gz,  when  the  next  syllable 
foUoAving  begins  x^-ith  an  accented  vowel,  as  in  exalt,  example,  exert, 
executor ;  also  in  some  words  derived  from  primitives,  in  which  it  has 
the  sound  of  gz ;  as,  exaltation,  exemplary. 

102.  At  the  beginning  of  words  it  has  the  sound  ol  z;  as  id 

Xenophon,  xylography. 

103.  A'^  is  aspirated,  and  takes  the  sound  of  ksk,  in  some  words, 
when  the  accent  immediately  precedes  it ;  as,  fluxion,  complexion, 
anxious,  luxury. 

Y,  Z. 

104.  Y,  consonant,  has  always  the  same  sound.  —  Z  has  the  same 
soimd  as  flat  or  soft  s.  It  is  aspirated,  taking  the  sound  of  zA,  in  a 
few  words ;  as,  brazier,  glazier,  grazier,  vizier,  azure,  razure,  seizure. 


ACCENT. 


105.  All  the  words  of  the  English  language,  of  more  than  one  syl- 
lable, have  one  accented  syllable ;  and  most  polysyllabic  words  have 
not  only  a  syllable  with  a  primary  accent,  but  also  one  with  a  second- 
ary accent. 

106.  It  is  the  general  tendency  of  the  language  to  place  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable  of  dissyllables,  and  on  the  antepenultimate 
of  polysyllables.  The  exceptions,  however,  are  so  numerous,  that 
this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  rule,  but  only  as  a  general  tendency 
of  the  language.  With  respect,  however,  to  verbs  of  two  syllables, 
the  tendency  is  to  place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

107.  A  large  part  of  the  words  of  the  English  language,  especial- 
ly of  the  polysyllables,  are  derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, and  with  respect  to  the  accent  of  such  words,  these  languages 
have  a  great  influence;  though,  in  relation  to  many  of  them,  the 
analogy  of  the  EngUsh  prevails  over  tnat  of  the  origmal  language. 

108.  Words  which  are  adopted  from  the  Latin  language  into  the 
English  without  any  change  of  orthography,  generally  retain  the 


Latin  accent,  especially  if  they  are  terms  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  or 
words  somewhat  removed  from  common  use.  The  following  words 
have  the  accent  on  the  pemdtimate  syllable,  both  in  Latin  and  in 
English :  abdomen,  acumen,  asylum,  bitumen,  curator,  decorum^ 
delator,  dictator,  horizon,  spectator,  testator. 

109.  Some  words,  which  have  the  accent  on  the  penult  in  Latm, 
are  conformed  to  the  English  analogy,  and  have  the  accent  on  the 
antepenult ;  as,  auditor,  character,  cicatrix,  orator,  minister,  pletJv 
ora,  senator,  sinister. 

110.  Monosyllables  are  generally  marked,  in  pronouncing  dictioD- 
aries,  with  the  distinct  sound  of  the  vowels,  as  they  are  pronounced 
when  uttered  distinctly ;  but,  in  reading  and  speaking,  many  of  them, 
especially  the  particles  a,  an,  the,  and,  at,  of,  in,  on.  Sec.,  are  generally 
uttered  so  as  to  give  only  an  indistinct  or  obscure  sound  to  the  voweL 

111.  Simple  words  of  two  syllables  have  only  one  syllal)le  ac- 
cented, except  the  word  amen,  which,  Walkpr  saj-s,  "  is  tne  only  word 
in  the  language  which  has   necessarily  two  consecutive  accents.'' 


XX 


PRINCIPLES   OF    PRONUNCIATION. 


i'!i3re  are,  however,  many  compound  words  of  two  syllables,  which 
have  both  syllables  more  or  less  accented ;  as,  backslide,  downfall, 
gainsay,  henceforth,  mankind,  highway,  lighthouse,  sometimes,  way- 
lay, windmill,  almost,  &c. 

112.  Many  words  of  three  and  of  four  syllables  have  only  one 
accented  syllable  ;  as,  sensible,  penalty,  reliance,  occurrence,  republic, 
admirable,  agreeable,  celebrity,  congenial,  chalybeate,  &c.  But 
some  have  a  secondary  accent  almost  as  strong  as  the  primary ;  as, 
advertise,  artisan,  partisan,  complaisant,  caravan,  charlatan,  domi- 
neer, privateer,  violin,  countermand,  reprimand,  contraband,  commo- 
dore, reprehend,  benefactor,  malefactor,  navigator,  regulator,  legis- 
lator, detrimental,  judicature,  caricature,  animadvert,  &c. 

113.  Almost  all  words  of  more  than  four  syllables  have  both  a 
primary  and  a  secondary  accent,  and  some  words  of  seven  or  eight 
syllables  have  one  primary  and  two  secondary  accents ;  as,  indivisi- 
bility, incompreJiensibility. 

114.  The  foIloAving  dissyllables,  when  used  as  nouns  or  adjectives, 
have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  when  used  as  verbs,  on  the 
second :  — 


Youns  or  Adjectives. 

Verbs. 

JVouns  or  Adjectives. 

yerbs. 

Al/jcct 

ab-ject' 

Ex'ile 

ex-ile' 

Ab'sent 

ab-sont' 

Fer'ment 

fer-ment' 

AVstract 

ab-stract' 

Fore'cast 

fore-cast' 

Ac'cent 

ac-cent' 

Fore' taste 

fore-taste' 

Affix 

af-fix' 

Fre'quent 

fre-quent' 

Aug'mcnt 

aug-mcnt' 

Im'port 

im-port' 

Bonybai-d 

bom-bard' 

Im'press 

im-press' 

Cem'cnt 

ce-ment' 

In' cense 

in-cense' 

Col'lcague 

col-league' 

In'crease 

in-crease' 

Col'Icet 

col-lect' 

In'lay 

in-la/ 

Com' pact 

com-pact' 

In'sult 

in-sult' 

Com'plot 

com-plot' 

Ob'ject 

ob-ject' 

Com'i)ound 

com-pound' 

Out'hw 

out-law' 

Com'press 

com-press' 

Per'fume 

per-fume' 

Cor/cert 

con-cert' 

Per'mit 

per-mit' 

Con'crete 

con-crete' 

Per^vert 

per-vert' 

Con'duct 

con-duct' 

Pre'fix 

pre-fix' 

Con'fect 

con-feet' 

Prel'ude 

pre-lude' 

Con'fine 

con-fine' 

Prem'ise 

pre-mise' 

Con'flict 

con-fiict' 

Pres'age 

pre-sage' 

Con'serve 

con-serve 

Pres'ent 

pre-sent' 

Con'sort 

con-sort' 

Prod'uce 

pro-duce' 

Con' test 

con-test' 

Proj'ect 

pro-ject' 

Con' tract 

con-tract' 

Prog'ress 

pro-gress' 

Con'trast 

con-ti-ast' 

Pro'test 

pro-test' 

Con' vent 

con-vent' 

Reb'el 

re-bel' 

Con' verse 

con-verse' 

Rec'ord 

re-cord' 

Con'vert 

con-vert' 

Refuse 

re-iuse' 

Con'vict 

con-vict' 

Re'tail 

re-tail' 

Con'voy 

con-vo/ 

Sub'ject 

sub-ject^ 

Des'ert 

de-sert' 

Suffix 

suf-fix' 

Des'cant 

des-cant^ 

Sur'vey 

sur-ve/ 

Di'gest 

di-gest' 

Tor'ment 

tor-ment' 

Pis'count 

dis-count' 

Traj'ect 

tra-ject' 

Es'COTt 

es-cort' 

Trans'fer 

trans-fer' 

Es'say 

es-say' 

Trans' port 

trans-port' 

Ex'port 

ex-port' 

Un'dress 

un-dress' 

Extract 

ex-tract' 

Up'start 

up-start' 

115.  Of  the  words  in  the  preceding  table,  cement,  complot,  essay, 
increase,  perfume,  permit,  retail,  survey,  and  undress,  when  used  as 
nouns,  are  often  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 
(See  these  words  in  the  Pictionary.)     The  words  consult,  contents, 


and  detail,  as  nouns,  are  often  pronounced,  in  accordance  with  this 
analogy,  with  the  accent  on  the  fii-st  syllable. 

116.    The  following  trisyllables,  and  a  few  others,  when  nouns,  are 
accented  on  the  first  syllable,  and  when  verbs,  on  the  third  ;  — 


Jfouns, 

Coun'tercharge 

Coun'tercharm 

Coun'tercheck 

Coun'termand 

Coun'termarch 

Coun'termine 

Coim'terplot 

Coun'terpoise 

Coun'tersign 


Verbs. 

countercharge' 

countercharm' 

countercheck' 

countermand' 

countermarch' 

countermine' 

counterplot' 

counterpoise' 

comitersiijn' 


Coun'tervail 

In'terchange 

In'terdict 

Cvercharge 

O'verflow 

O'vermatch 

O'verthrow 

O'verturn 

Rep'rimand 


Verbs. 

countervail' 

interchange' 

interdict' 

overcharge' 

overflow' 

overmatch' 

overlhro^\'' 

overturn' 

reprimand' 


117.  A  similar  analogy  has  influence  in  changing  the  accent  of 
many  other  words,  which  are  used  as  verbs  and  also  as  nouns  or  ad- 
jectives. Thus,  counterbalance  and  overbalance,  when  nouns,  have 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  when  verbs,  on  the  third  ;  attri- 
bute, as  a  noun,  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  and  as  a  verb,  on  the 
second  ;  and  misconduct,  as  a  noun,  is  accented  on  the  second  sjjla- 
ble,  and  as  a  verb,  on  the  third.  A  class  of  words  with  the  termina- 
tion ate  have  the  distinct  sound  of  long  a,  when  used  as  verbs,  ajid  the 
indistinct  or  obscure  sound  of  a,  when  used  as  nouns  or  adjectives  ; 
of  this  class  are  deliberate,  intimate,  mediate,  moderate,  &:c.  The 
words  interest  and  compliment,  when  used  as  verbs,  are  pronounced 
with  a  more  distinct  sound  of  short  e,  in  the  last  syllable,  than  when 
used  as  nouns.  The  verb  to  prophesy  has  the  full  sound  of  long  y  ; 
and  the  noun  prophecy,  the  obscure  sound  of  y  or  e.  So  the  whole 
class  of  verbs  ending  in  fy  are  pronounced  with  the  distinct  sound 
of  long  y. 

118.  The  pronunciation  of  the  following  words,  when  used  as 
nouns  or  adjectives,  is  different  from  what  it  is  when  used  as  verbs  :-v. 


JVouns  and  Adj. 

Verbs. 

Abuse 

abuse 

Advice 

advise 

Close 

close 

Device 

devise 

Diffuse 

diffuse 

Excuse 

excuse 

Jfouns,  4'c. 

Grease 

House 

Mouse 

Prophecy 

Rise 

Use 


grease 

house 

mouse, 

prophesy 

rise 

u^e 


The  following  words,  when  used  as  nouns,  have  an  accent  different 
from  their  accent  as  adjectives  :  — 


JVoMltS. 

Adjectives. 

J^ouns. 

Adjectives, 

Au'gust 

august' 

In'stinct 

instinct' 

Champaign' 

cham'paign 

Invalid' 

inval'id 

Com'pact 

compact' 

Mm'ute 

minute' 

Ex'ile 

exile' 

Su'pine 

supine' 

Gallant' 

gal'lant 

119.  All  words  ending  in  sion  and  tion  have  the  accent  on  the  pe- 
nultimate syllable ;  as,  dissen' sion,  declara' tion,  medita'tion,  &c. 

120.  Words  ending  in  ia,  iac,  ial,  ian,  eous,  and  ious  have  the 
accent  on  the  preceding  syllable ;  as,  rega'lia,  demo'niac,  impe'rial, 
merid'ian,  sponta'neous,  melo' dious.  If  c,  g,  s,  t,  or  x  precedes  the 
Towels  c  or  i,  in  these  terminations,  these  vowels  are  generally  blend- 
ed wth  the  vowel  or  vowels  which  follow,  being  pronounced  with 
them  in  one  syllable  ;  as,  benefcial,  magi'cian,  farina' ceous,  loqua'- 
cious,  dissen' sious,  coura' geous,  conta'gious,  conten'tious,  anx'ious. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule,  in  relation  to  placing  the  accent,  is 
the  word  elegiac,  which  is  commonly  pronounced  clegi'ac,  though 
some  pronounce  it,  in  accordance  with  the  rule,  eldyiac. 


ACCENT. 


XXI 


121.  Words  ending  in  acal  and  ical  have  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate syllable ;  as,  heli'acal,  alphabet' ical,  fanai'ical,  geo- 
graph'ical,  poet  ical,  &c.  In  words  of  this  termination,  the  vowels 
in  the  accented  syllables,  if  followed  by  a  consonant,  are  short,  ex- 
cept «,  which  is  long ;  as,  cu'bical,  mu'sical,  scoibu'iical. 

122.  Words  ending  in  ic  generally  have  the  accent  on  the  penulti- 
mate syllable ;  as,  algebra' ic,  metallic,  epidem'ic,  scientific,  harmon'- 
ic,  paralyt'ic.  If  a  consonant  immediately  precedes  the  i,  the  vowels 
ill  the  accented  syllable  are  short,  except  the  vowel  m,  which  is  long,  if 
it  Ls  followed  by  a  single  consonant ;  as,  cheru'bic,  scorbu'tic,  sulphu'- 
ric,  tellii'ric,  •S.c.  But  if  u  is  followed  by  two  consonants,  it  is  some- 
times short;  &n,fH.i'tic,  run' tic;  and  sometimes  long ;  &»,7u'bric,  lu'- 
bric.  The  following  words,  which  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  have  the 
accent  on  the  antejienultimate  syllable :  ar'senic  (as  a  noun),  arith'- 
meiic,  bish'opric,  caih'olic,  cliol'eric,  ephem' eric,  her'etic,  lu'natic, 
pol'itic,  rhet'oric,  and  tur'meric.  The  following  words,  climacteric, 
empiric,  phlegmatic,  jilethoric,  splenetic,  according  to  eome  ortho- 
epists,  are  conformed  to  the  rule,  and,  according  to  others,  they  are 
exceptions  to  it.     (See  these  words  in  the  Dictionary.) 

123.  Words  of  three  or  more  syllables,  ending  in  eal,  have  their 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable ;  as,  bo' real,  corpo'real,  mcor- 
po'real,  cu'neal,  empyr'eal,  efhe'real,  fune'real,  homoydneal,  hetero- 
ge'neal,  ladteal,  lin'eal,  or'deal;  except  hymene'al,  Avhich  has  the 
penultimate  accent. 

124.  Of  words  ending  in  can,  the  following,  being  conformed  to 
the  English  analogy,  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  sylla- 
ble :  cerbe'rean,  ceru'lean,  hyperbo' rean,  Ilercu'lean,  marmo'rean, 
mediterra' nean,  snbterra'nean,  Tarta'rean  ;  but  the  following  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  principal  orthoepists,  in  accordance  with  the  best 
usage,  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  :  adamaute' an,  antipode- 
an, Atlantdan,  colossdan,  empyrefan,  Epicure'an,  Enrope'an,  hyme- 
nefan,  pygm.e'an.  With  regard  to  European,  Walker  remarks  as 
follows :  "  This  word,  according  to  the  analogy  of  our  own  language, 
ought  certainly  to  have  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  and  this 
is  the  pronunciation  which  unlettered  speakers  constantly  ado])t ;  but 
the  learned,  ashamed  of  the  analogies  of  their  own  tongue,  always 
place  the  accent  on  the  third  syllable,  because  Europams  has  the 
penultimate  long,  and  is  therefore  accented  in  Latin.  Epicurean  has 
the  accent  on  the  same  syllable,  by  the  same  rule ;  while  herculean 
and  cerulean  submit  to  English  analogy,  and  have  their  accent  on  the 
second  syllable,  because  their  penultimate  in  Latin  is  short." 

125.  Words  ending  in  tude,  efy,  ify,  ety,  ity,  graphj,  logy,  loquy, 
athy,  mefry,  tomy,  meter,  gonal,  fluons,  fluent,  anil  porous,  have  their 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate ;  as,  foi^titude,  rar'efy,  diver' sify, 
variety,  liberality,  geo(fraphy,  geology,  soliloquy,  sym'pathy, 
geom'eiry,  anaHomy,  barom'eter,  diag'onal,  supei-'fluous,  affluent, 
omp'arous. 

126.  Words  of  three  or  more  syllables,  ending  in  idous,  inous, 
erous,  and  orous,  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate ;  as,  sed'u- 
lous,  volii'minous,  vociferous,  camitforons ;  except  cano'rous  and 
sono'rous,  which  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate. 

127.  Words  of  three  or  more  syllables,  ending  in  ative,  have  the 
accent  on  the  antei)enultimate,  or  on  the  preceding  syllable ;  as,  rel- 
fitice,  appellative,  commu'uicatice,  spec' ulative.  The  only  exceptions 
nre  crea'tioe,  collaftive,  dila'tive. 

128.  Words  ending  in  tice,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  have  th6 
accent  on  the  penultimate ;  as,  attradtice,  invedtive,  pres^imp'tive ; 
except  adjective  and  sub' stantive. 

129.  There  is  a  class  of  adjectives  ending  in  ose,  as,  anefose,  adi- 
pose, anhelose,  nperose,  &c.,  with  respect  to  which  there  is  much  di- 
versity among  orthoepists  in  relation  to  placing  the  principal  accent 


Walker  says,  "From  the  decided  prevalence  of  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable  of  these  words,  we  may  easily  guess  at  the  analogy  d 
prontmciation,  and,  with  very  little  hesitation,  determine  that  the  ac- 
cent ought  to  Ih?  placed  on  the  last  syllable  of  them  all."  Smart, 
however,  and  some  other  res])ectable  orthoepists,  place  the  primary 
accent  of  a  great  part  of  this  class  of  words  on  the  first,  or  antepe- 
nultimate syllable.  But,  with  resi)ect  to  most  of  these  words,  the 
primary  and  secondarj-  accents  are  so  nearly  equal,  that  it  is  of  little 
importance  whether  the  primary  accent  is  placed  on  the  laxt  or  on 
the  first,  or  antepenultimate  syllable;  that  is,  whether  the  follow- 
ing words  are  noted  thus,  ad-i-pOsef,  dn-he-Une,'  Gp-€-rO$ef  ;  or  thiw, 
ad'i-pose,  dn'he-lose,  ojJe-rbse.  A  few  of  these  words  are  errone- 
ously pronounced  by  some  orthoepists  with  the  accent  on  the  penul- 
timate syllable ;  as,  a-c'dlose. 

130.  There  is  a  class  of  words  ending  in  or,  which,  when  used,  in 
law  language,  in  connection  with  their  correlative  terms,  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  last  syllable.  The  following  words,  with  their  correla- 
tives, are  of  this  class :  — 


Appellor 

apj)ellee 

Grantor 

grantee 

Assignor 

assignee 

Guarantor 

guarantee 

Bargainor 

bargainee 

Legator 

legatee 

Consignor 

consignee 

Mortgageor 

mortgagee 

Derisor 

demee 

Obligor 

obligee 

Donor 

donee 

Recognizor 

recognizee 

Some  of  these  words,  when  not  used  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  correlative  word,  do  not  have  the  accent  on  the  last  sellable ,-  a«», 
devisor,  do' nor. 

The  reference  of  one  word  to  another,  in  a  sentence,  sometimes 
changes  the  usual  seat  of  the  accent.  Thus  we  say.  To  gire  and 
foi-'give;  we  comi)are  proU ability  and  plau'sibility.  "He  must 
in' crease,  but  I  must  decrease." 

Poets  sometimes  take  the  hberty  to  place  the  accent  <m  a  syllable 
on  which  it  is  not  placed  by  common  usage. 

Laxt  the  hrirht  comnimniate  flowar 
Spirits  odo'rous  breatlieii.     MdUm. 

Our  nation  rendu  the  written  word. 

That  book  of  life,  that  sure  record'.     Watu. 

131.  The  following  words  form  a  class  of  botanical  terras  ending 
in  phyllous  (from  qpiiio*',  a  leaf),  which  are  of  recent  introduction 
into  the  language ;  and  in  most  of  the  pronouncing  dictionaries  they 
are  not  to  be  found. 


Adenoi)hyllous 

Antho])hyllou8 

Aphyllous 

Caryojjhyllous 

Coleophyllous 

Decaphyllous 

Diphyllous 


Endecaphyllous 

Endophyllous 

Epi])hyllous 

Exo])hyllou8 

Gamophyllous 

Ileptaphyllous 

Heteroj)hyilou8 


Hexa])hylloas 
H}']X)phyllou8 
Macrophyllous 
Microphyllous 
Mono])hyllou8 
Myriophyllous 


Pentaphyllous 

Polyph\llou« 

Quadriphyllous 

Rhizo|)h\  Uous 

Tetraphyllons 

Triphyllous 


With  respect  to  placing  the  accent,  it  is  erident  that  all  these  words 
should  be  conformed  to  one  rule ;  and  that  they  should  all  have  the 
accent  either  on  the  penultimate  or  the  antepenultimate  syllable.  But 
with  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  such  of  them  as  are  found  in  the 
dictionaries,  there  is  a  great  want  of  uniformity  and  consistenc}'. 
With  respect  to  words  thus  formed,  and  derived  from  the  Greek, 
analogy  would  seem  to  require  the  accent  to  l)e  plirxnl  on  the  penul- 
timate syllable ;  but  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  English  pronuncia- 
tion to  throw  the  accent  farther  back ;  and  this  tendency  has  pre- 
vailed, with  those  lexicographers  who  have  gi%-en  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  any  of  these  words,  in  the  projiortion  of  about  two  to  one. 
Walker  has  not  given  any  one  of  these  words  in  his  Pronouncing 
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Dictionarj';  but  he  has  inserted  quadriphjllous,  in  his  Rhyming 
Dictionary,  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate ;  thus,  qnadriph'- 
yllous.  Smart,  who  is  the  most  eminent  orthoepist  whose  authority 
can  be  made  use  of  in  relation  to  any  number  of  these  words,  has  given 
the  pronunciation  of  thirteen  of  them,  placing  the  accent  on  the  penul- 
timate syllable  of  seven,  and  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable  of  six ; 
80  that  his  authority  is  comjjletely  neutralized. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  these  words  found 
in  several  of  the  recent  dictionaries.     The  first  column  exhibits 


the  number  of  words  found  in  each  dictionary;  the  second,  the 
number  hanng  the  antepenultimate  accent;  and  the  third,  the  num- 
ber having  the  penultimate  accent. 


J^o 

.   Words. 

Antep. 

Pen. 

^To. 

Words. 

Jir.tep. 

Pel 

Knowles, 

9 

9 

0 

Maunder, 

11 

10 

1 

Smart, 

13 

6 

7 

Boag, 

10 

8 

2 

Craig, 

16 

9 

7 

Clarke, 

14 

6 

8 

Ogihie, 

12 

6 

6 

Webster, 

10 

9 

1 
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132.  The  pronunciation  of  the  English  language,  like  that  of  all 
li\'ing  languages,  is  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary.  It  is  exposed  to 
the  cajn-ices  of  fashion  and  taste.  It  is  liable  to  change  from  one  age 
to  another ;  and  it  varies,  more  or  less,  not  only  in  the  different  and 
distantly  separated  countries  in  which  it  is  spoken,  but  also  in  the 
different  dinsions  and  districts  of  the  same  country.  No  two  s])eak- 
ers  or  orthoepists,  though  inhabitants  of  the  same  place,  would  be 
likely  to  agree  in  the  pronunciation  of  all  its  w'ords.  The  standard 
of  pronunciation  is  not  the  authority  of  any  dictionary,  or  of  any 
orthoeiiist;  but  it  is  the  present  usage  of  literaiy  and  well-bred 
society. 

133.  The  question  may  be  asked.  Where  is  this  standard  to  be 
sought,  or  this  usage  to  be  ascertained  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered, 
that  London  is  the  great  metropolis  of  English  literature,  and  that 
it  has  an  incomparably  greater  influence  than  any  other  city  in  giving 
law,  in  relation  to  style  and  pronunciation,  to  the  many  millions  who 
write  and  speak  the  language.  The  Enghsh  orthoepists  naturally 
refer  to  the  usage  of  the  best  society  in  London  as  their  principal 
standard  ;  but  the  usage  of  good  society  in  that  city  is  not  uniform, 
and  no  two  orthoepists  would  perfectly  agree  with  each  other  in 
attempting  to  exhibit  it. 

134.  It  may  be  further  asked,  How  far  is  it  proper  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  be  guided,  in  their  pronunciation,  by  the 
usage  of  London  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is  advisable 
for  American  writers  and  speakers  to  conform  substantially  to  the 
best  models,  wherever  they  may  be  found ;  and  so  long  as  London 
holds  its  rank  as  the  great  metropolis  of  the  hterature  of  the  English 
language,  so  long  it  must  have  a  predominant  influence  with  respect 
to  writing  and  speaking  it.  If  the  influence  of  the  usage  of  London 
were  discarded,  where  should  we  seek  for  a  usage  that  would  be  gen- 
erally acknowledged  as  entitled  to  higher  authority  ?  There  is  no 
one  city  in  the  United  States  which  holds  a  corresponding  rank  as  a 
centre  of  intelligence  and  fashion,  —  no  one  which  is  the  central  and 
undisputed  metropolis  of  Anglo-American  literature,  as  London  is  of 
Enghsh  literature.  Pronunciation  in  the  United  States  is,  indeed, 
now  substantially  conformed  to  the  usage  of  London.  The  works  of 
some  of  the  English  orthoepists,  who  have  regarded  the  usage  of 
London  as  their  standard,  have  been  as  generally  circulated  and  used 
in  this  country,  as  they  have  been  in  England ;  and  there  is,  undoubt- 
edly, a  more  general  conformity  to  London  usage  in  pronunciation 
throughout  the  United  States,  than  there  is  throughout  Great  Britain. 

135.  Although  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that,  with  resjiect  to  the 
many  millions  who  speak  the  English  language,  the  usage  of  London 
is  entitled  to  far  more  weight  than  that  of  any  other  city,  yet  this  is 
not  the  only  thing  to  be  observed.  The  usage  of  the  best  society  in 
the  place  or  district  in  which  one  resides  is  not  to  be  disregarded.  If 
our  pronunciation  is  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  language,  and 

,  fioufonued  to  the  practice  of  the  best  society  with  which  we  have 


intercourse,  we  may  have  no  sufficient  reason  to  change  it,  though  it 
should  de\'iate,  more  or  less,  from  the  existing  usage  of  London.  A 
proper  ])ronunciation  is,  indeed,  a  desirable  accomplishment,  and  is 
indicative  of  a  correct  taste  and  a  good  education ;  still  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that,  in  speech  as  in  manners,  he  who  is  the  most 
precise  is  often  the  least  pleasing,  and  that  rusticity  is  more  excusa- 
ble than  affectation. 

136.  "  For  pronunciation,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  the  best  general 
rule  is  to  consider  those  as  the  most  elegant  speakers  who  deriate 
least  from  the  vsTitten  words."  There  are  many  words  of  which  the 
pronunciation  in  England  is,  at  present,  better  conformed  to  the  spell- 
ing than  it  was  formerly  ;  and  the  principle  of  conformity  of  the  man- 
ner of  MTiting  to  that  of  speaking  the  language  has  been  carried 
somewhat  farther  in  the  United  States  than  in  England.  This  is  a 
principle  which  seems  worthy  of  being  encouraged,  rather  than 
checked.  With  respect  to  the  want  of  conformity  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  words  to  their  orthography.  Smart  says,  "  Fortunately,  the 
number  of  these  anomalies  is  daily  decreasing,  so  that  many  words, 
which,  in  Walker's  Dictionary,  are  marked  as  haring  a  customary 
irregular  pronunciation,  apjiear  in  this  with  their  regular  sounds,  and 
yet  with  usage  in  their  favor." 

137.  Much  ingenuity  and  labor  have  been  employed  by  various 
orthoepists  in  their  efforts  to  settle  the  pronunciation  of  the  language ; 
and  different  systems  of  notation  for  designating  the  sounds  of  the  let- 
ters have  been  adopted.  But  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  form  such 
a  system  as  will  correctly  represent  all  the  various  sounds  of  the  let- 
ters, and  not  be  liable  to  mistake ;  and  if  such  a  system  were  formed, 
it  would  be  a  difficult  and  delicate  matter  to  make  a  coiTect  applica- 
tion of  it  to  all  cases.  The  language,  as  it  respects  pronunciation,  has 
many  iiTegularities,  which  cannot  be  subjected  to  any  general  rules ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  particular  words,  the  instances 
are  numerous  in  relation  to  which  there  is  a  disagi-eement  among  the 
best  orthoepists. 

138.  In  the  preparation  of  this  work.  Pronunciation  has  been 
made  a  special  object,  and  has  received  particular  attention.  A  i)rom- 
inent  feature  in  the  plan  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  authorities 
respecting  words  of  various,  doubtful,  or  disputed  pronunciation  ;  and 
this  work  is  so  constructed  as  to  exhibit,  with  respect  to  all  this  class 
of  words,  for  which  a  pronouncing  dictionary  is  chiefly  wanted,  the 
modes  in  which  they  are  pronounced  by  all  the  most  eminent  English 
orthoejMsts.  The  number  of  primitive  words  respecting  M-hich  llie 
authorities  are  presented  amounts  to  upwards  of  two  thousand ;  and, 
in  addition  to  these,  the  process  here  pursued  also  determines  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  large  number  of  derivatives.  As  the  pronunciation  of 
these  words  is  regulated  by  usage,  and  as  there  is  a  great  diversitj-, 
with  regard  to  them,  both  among  good  speakers  and  professed  ortho- 
ejiists,  the  exhibition  of  the  different  authorities  seems  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  treating  them. 
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139.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  number  of  words  is  represented  by  Sheridan,  Walker,  Jones, 
Jani&son,  Knowles,  and  Smart,  together  with  the  mode  adoj)tcd  in  this 
work.  Those  several  orthoepists  have  each  his  own  j)eculiar  system 
of  notation ;  but  as  their  different  methods  of  marking  the  letters  can- 


not be  here  exhibited  without  much  inconTcniencc,  and  without  cauninf^ 
great  confusion  to  the  readier,  their  resj)cctive  modes  of  the  rcAjM'lling 
of  the  words  arc  presente<l ;  and  instead  of  their  marks  on  the  vowelii, 
those  emi)loycd  in  this  work  are  substituted,  indicating,  in  all 
tlie  sounds  of  the  letters  as  given  by  them. 


A-bll'i-ty 
Av'er-age 
D?-llb'er-ate,  v. 
De-iib'er-ate,  a. 
Ed'u-catc 
Feat'ure 
Im-i)et'u-ous 
In'ter-est,  v. 
In't$r-est,  n. 
In'ti-miite,  v. 
In'ti-mate,  a. 
Mod'er-ate,  v. 
Mf)d'er-ate,  a. 
Nat'u-ral 
Nat'ure 
0-be'di-ent 
Virt'u-oiis 


a-bll'e-te 

iiv'er-aj 

de-llb'er-at 

de-llb'er-at 

t'd'j-u-kat 

fct'yur 

im-pet'yu-iis 

In'ter-est 

In'ter-est 

in'te-mat 

in'te-mat 

mod'er-at 

mod'er-at 

nat'yu-ral 

nat'yur 

o-be'de-ent 

virt'yu-us 


Skeridan. 

S-bll'y-ty 

fiVc-raje 

dc-llb'c-rate 

de-llb'e-ret 

ed'u-kate 

fc'tshur 

im-iwt'tu-iis 

In'ter-i'st 

In'ter-est 

in'ty-mate 

In'ty-met 

mod'der-ate 

mod'der-ct 

nM'tshur-el 

na'tshur 

o-be'dzhent 

ver'tshu-iis 


fValker. 

a-bll'e-tc 

av'ur-idje 

de-llb'er-ate 

de-llb'cr-ate 

ed'ju-kate 

fe'tshure 

Im-pctsh'u-u8 

in'ter-c'st 

In'ter-est 

in'tc-mate 

In'te-mat 

mod'der-ate 

mod'der-at 

nat'tshu-ral 

na'tshiire 

6-bc'jc-ent 

ver'tshu-iis 


140.  In  relation  to  all  the  words  here  exhibited,  these  orthoepists 
agree  with  respect  to  two  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words,  namely,  the  syllable  on  which  the  accent  is  to 
be  placed,  and  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  accented  syllable. 
Though,  with  regard  to  the  modes  of  representing  the  pronunciation 
■>f  most  of  these  words,  there  is  a  considerable  diversity,  yet  it  is  doubt- 
Jess  true  that  the  pronunciation  intended  to  be  ex^jressed  differs,  in 
reality,  much  less  than  it  would  seem  to  do ;  and  that,  in  numerous 
instances,  these  orthoepists  agreed  much  l)etter  in  their  practice  than 
in  their  mode  of  indicating  it. 

141.  There  is  an  obnous  difference  in  the  quantity  and  in  the 
stress  of  voice  with  which  the  last  syllable  of  the  words  deliberate 
and  moderate  are  pronoimced,  when  verbs  and  when  adjectives.  All 
these  orthoepists  mark  the  a  long  in  the  last  syllable  of  these  words 
when  used  as  verbs ;  Jameson  and  Smart  also  mark  it  long  when 
they  are  adjectives ;  Walker  shortens  the  a  in  the  adjective  moder- 
ate ;  Sheridan  changes  the  a  in  both  of  the  words,  when  adjectives, 
into  short  e.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  advantage  in  changing  the 
letter  in  such  cases.  It  is  but  sb'ghtly  pronounced,  and  has  not  the 
distinct  sound  of  either  short  c,  or  short  or  long  a  ;  and,  with  respect 
to  most  of  the  instances  in  which  the  vowels  in  this  Dictionary  have  a 
dot  placed  under  them,  they  are  so  slightly  pronounced,  that  to  mark 
them  with  a  distinct  sound,  either  long  or  short,  would  tend  rather 
to  mislead  than  to  assist  in  pronouncing  them.  If  the  syllables  on 
which  the  primary  and  secondary  accents  fall,  are  correctly  pro- 
nounced, the  comparatively  indistinct  syllables  will  naturally  be  pro- 
nounced right. 

142.  With  respect  to  words  variously  pronounced,  Walker  says, 
"  The  only  method  of  knowmg  the  extent  of  custom,  in  these  cases, 
seems  to  be  an  inspection  of  those  dictionaries  which  professedly 
treat  of  pronunciation.  We  have  now  so  many  works  of  this  kind, 
that  the  general  current  of  custom,  with  respect  to  the  sound  of 
words,  may  be  collected  from  them  with  almost  as  much  certainty 
as  the  general  sense  of  words  from  Johnson.  An  exhibition  of  the 
opinions  of  orthoej)ists  about  the  sovmd  of  words  always  apjjeared  to 
me  a  very  rational  method  of  determining  what  is  called  custom. 
This  method  I  have  adopted."  The  method  thus  countenanced  by 
Wulker  has  been  carried  out  in  this  Dictionary  much  more  thoroughly 
than   he  had  the  means  of  doing  it,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of 


Jones, 
a-bll'y-ly 
fiVer-cdzh 
de-llb'er-ate 
de-llb'er-et 
ed'u-kate 
fe'tshure 
im-i)C'tsh'u-iis 
In'ter-est 
in'ter-est 
In'ty-mate 
In'ty-met 
mod'der-ate 
mod'der-et 
nat'tshu-riil 
na'tshur 
6-be'dy-ent 
ver'tshu-iis 


Jmrneson, 

a-bll'c-te 

fiv'er-aje 

de-llb'er-ate 

de-llb'er-ate 

ed'u-kate 

fete'ycr 

Im-pct'ii-us 

In'ter-est 

In'ter-est 

In'te-mate 

In'te-mate 

mod'der-ate 

mod'der-ate 

nat'u-ral 

nate'yur 

o-be'de-ent 

vir'tu-iis 


a-hil'lt-e 

iix'er-lj 

de-llb'er-it' 

de-Ub'er-it' 

t'd'u-kat' 

fet'yur 

Im-pct'u-iis 

In'ter-est 

In'ter-est 

In'Um-aif 

In'tlm-ct 

mod' C'T-aif 

mod'er-et 

nat'yur-al 

nat'yur 

o-l)ed'yent 

vCVtu-us 


ft-birs-ti 
&v'er-i|e 

d^Wir-ite 

dc-llt/er-ate 

ed'u-kate 

fct'cfa'oor 

Iro-pef  u-ua 

In'tere* 

in'tei^«it 

In'tc-mit 

in'te-mat 

m(xFer-at 

m«Hi'er-at 

nat'ch'oo-ral 

na'ch'oor 

o-be'de-ent 

ver'ch'oo-ua 


the  works  which  are  made  use  of,  as  the  principal  authorities,  have 
been  published  since  his  time.  With  respect  to  many  of  these  vari- 
ously pronounced  words,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  method  is  to  be 
preferred  ;  and  it  is  not  to  l)e  suj)j)osed  that  the  mode  for  which  the 
compiler  has  indicated  a  preference  will,  in  all  cases,  he  esteemed 
the  best ;  but  when  it  is  not,  the  mode  which  the  reader  may  deem 
preferable  will  be  found  included  within  the  brackets,  and  supported 
by  its  proper  authority. 

143.  Two  modes  of  pronouncing  a  word  are,  in  many  instances, 
given,  besides  the  forms  included  within  the  brackets ;  and  alterna- 
tives of  this  sort  would  have  been  presented  in  other  cases,  if  different 
modes  had  not  been  cited  from  resi)ectable  authorities.  The  com- 
piler has  not  intended,  in  any  case,  to  give  his  oMm  sanction  to  a 
form  which  is  not  supported  either  by  usage,  the  authority  of  ortho- 
ej)ists,  or  analogy.  He  has,  however,  in  some  instances,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  weight  of  authorities,  given  the  preference  to  a  mode, 
which,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  independent  of  the  au- 
thorities, he  would  not  have  preferred  ;  for  it  would  be  unreaaonable 
for  him  to  make  a  conformity  to  his  ovni  taste,  or  to  the  result  of  his 
own  limited  observation,  a  law  to  those  who  may  differ  from  him, 
and  )et  perhaj)s  agree  with  the  more  common  usage.  But,  though 
it  has  not  been  his  design  to  make  innovations,  or  to  encourage  pro- 
vincial or  American  peculiarities,  yet  he  has  not  always  given  the 
preference  to  the  mode  of  j)ronunciation  which  is  supported  by  the 
greatest  weight  of  authorities  citetl ;  and,  where  orthoejiists  are 
di\ided,  he  has  generally  been  inclined  to  countenance  that  mode 
which  is  most  conformable  to  analogy  or  to  ortliography. 

144.  In  giving  the  authorities  for  pronunciation  in  this  Dictionary, 
neither  the  respclling  nor  the  notation  of  the  orthoepists  cited  has 
generally  been  cxhibitetl,  as  it  was  neces.sar>-  to  reduce  them  all 
to  one  system.  Their  preci.se  difference  is  not  always  presented 
with  exactness;  yet  the  ca-ses  of  failure  are  not  imjxjrtant.  The 
different  eilitions  of  the  authors  u.sed  a.s  authorities  differ  in  various 
instances ;  and  it  is  sometimes  imjxjssiblc  to  a.sccrtain  whether  the 
intention  of  the  writer  has  not  l)een  frustrated  by  an  error  of  the 
press. 

145.  The  English  authorities  most  frequently  citetl  in  this  volume 
are  Sheridan,  Walker,  Perrj ,  Jones,  Enfield,  Fulton  and  Knight,  Jame- 
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son,  Knowles,  Smart,  Reid,  Craig,  and  Wright,  all  of  whom  are  authors 
of  Pronouncing  Dictionaries.  In  addition  to  these,  various  other 
English  lexicographers  and  orthoepists  are  frequently  brought  forward, 
as  Bailey,  Johnson,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Barclay,  Entick,  Scott,  Ogil^ie, 
Boag,  Clarke,  Nares,  and  several  others,  besides  the  distinguished 
American  lexicographer,  Dr.  Webster.  The  edition  of  Webster's 
Dictionary  made  use  of  is  that  of  1841,  which  is  the  latest  that  was 
published  during  the  life  of  the  author. 

148.  The  different  EngUsh  orthoepists,  who  are  made  use  of  as 
authorities,  are  entitled  to  very  different  degrees  of  respect.  There 
is  no  one  of  them  who  has  obtained  a  higher  and  more  widely 


extended  reputation  than  Walker;  and  no  one  appears  to  have 
bestowed  longer  and  more  patient  attention  in  studying  the  analogies 
of  the  language,  and  in  ascertaining  the  best  usage.  But  there  has 
been  considerable  change  since  his  time ;  and  some  who  have  suc- 
ceeded him  have  corrected  some  of  his  mistakes,  and  made  improve^ 
ments  on  his  system ;  and  they  may,  in  many  cases,  be  considered 
better  guides  as  to  the  present  usage  than  Walker. 

147.  Of  the  successors  of  Walker,  Mr.  Smart  appears  to  have 
given  the  most  careful  and  discriminating  attention  to  the  subject ; 
and  he  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  best  single  authority  for 
present  usage. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


REMARKS    ON    ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  mode  of  spelung  words  either  in  the  Anglo-Saxpn  or  the 
English  language ;  and  the  orthography  of  most  of  the  words  being 
AvhoUy  unsettled,  every  writer,  having  no  guide  but  his  own  ear,  was  at 
liberty  to  follow  his  own  fancy  or  judgment.  In  the  writings  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  the  early  English  authors,  almost  all  the  words 
are  spelt  in  more  than  one  way;  and  for  a  long  time  ^bsequent 
to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  orthography  of  the 
EngHsh  language  remained  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  unsettled  state  nearly  a  century  after  this  invention, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  by 
Tyndale,  who  was  distinguished  for  talents  and  learning,  the  pronoun 
it  is  spelt  in  no  less  than  eight  different  ways,  as  follows :  it,  itt,  yt, 
ytty  hit,  hitt,  hyt,  hytt ;  and  in  some  cases  four  or  five  of  these  different 
modes  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  chapter. 

The  orthography  of  the  language  has  been  undergoing  continual 
changes  from  the  time  of  its  first  formation  to  the  present  day, 
although  for  a  century  or  upwards  it  may  be  regarded  as  having 
assumed  a  comparatively  settled  form.  If  we  look  into  books  printed 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  we  meet  with  many  words  having  an 
orthography  different  from  that  which  is  now  in  use.  K  we  carrj' 
our  observation  back  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  find 
the  difference  in  orthography  greatly  increased ;  and  when,  in  our 
retrospective  examination,  we  reach  the  age  of  Chaucer  and  Wickliffe, 
we  find  many  words,  which,  though  they  are  words  now  actually  in 
use,  are  so  disguised  in  their  orthographical  form,  and  are  of  so  odd 
and  uncouth  an  appearance,  that  they  can  hardly  be  recognized. 

The  early  productions  of  English  literature  which  are  still  much 
read,  such  as  the  works  of  Bacon,  Hooker,  Shakespeare,  and  the  com- 
mon version  of  the  Bible,  appear  now  in  an  orthography  very  different 
from  that  in  which  they  were  at  first  jjrinted.  The  first  four  verses 
of  the  thirty-second  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
common  version  of  the  Bible,  printed  in  1611,  stand  thus:  "Giue 
eare,  O  yee  heauens,  and  I  will  speake  ;  and  heare,  O  earth,  the  words 
of  my  molith.  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  raine ;  my  speach  shall 
distill  as  the  deaw,  as  the  smal  raine  vpon  the  tender  herbe,  and  as 
showres  vpon  the  grasse.  Because  I  wil  publish  the  Name  of  the 
Lord ;  ascribe  yee  greatnesse  vnto  our  God.  He  is  the  rocke,  his 
worke  is  perfect :  for  all  his  wayes  are  ludgement  •  A  God  of  trueth, 
and  without  iniquity,  iust  and  right  is  he."  In  these  few  lines,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole,  there  are  twenty-seven 
instances  in  which  the  words  appear  in  an  orthography  different  from 
that  in  which  they  are  now  printed.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
same  word  spelt  in  more  ways  than  one  on  the  same  page,  as  is  oft«n 
the  case  with  works  even  of  the  most  distinguished  writers,  printed  in 
the  early  ages  of  English  hterature. 

It  is  incumbent  on  a  lexicographer,  in  adjusting  the  orthogra])hy  of 
the  language,  to  have  regard  to  etymology,  analogy,  and  the  best 
usage  of  his  time  ;  and  if  we  examine  the  early  English  dictionaries, 
we  shall  find  that  the  orthography  is  conformed  to  the  general  usage 
of  the  age  in  which  they  were  published.  This  unsettled  state  of 
orthography  has  been  regarded  as  a  reproach  to  the  language.  It  is 
an  evil,  however,  which  is  unavoidable,  and  to  which  liAing  languages 
generally  are  more  or  less  subject.    It  has  arisen  from  the  want  of 
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some  fixed  standard,  not  varying  like  usage ;  but  ituch  a  standard  It 
is  in  vain  to  seek.  Some  ingenious  men  have  attempted  to  introduce 
a  uniformity,  and  establish  an  invariable  standard  ;  but  these  aUempU 
have  been  attended  with  little  success. 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Dictionary,  "  In  adjuKting 
the  orthography,  which  has  been  to  this  time  unsettled  and  fortuitoun, 
I  found  it  necessary  to  distinguish  those  irregularities  that  are  inherent 
in  our  tongue,  and  perhaj)s  coeval  with  it,  from  others  which  the  igno- 
rance or  negligence  of  later  writers  has  produced.  Ever)-  language 
has  its  anomalies,  which,  though  inconvenient,  and  in  themselves  once 
unnecessar)',  must  be  tolerated  among  the  imperfections  of  human 
things,  and  which  required  only  to  he  registered,  that  they  may  no* 
be  increased,  and  ascertained,  that  they  may  not  be  confoimded ;  but 
every  language  has  likewise  its  improprieties  and  absurdities,  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  lexicographer  to  correct  and  proscribe." 

The  Dictionary  of  Johnson  was  first  published  in  1755,  a  little  more 
than  one  hundred  years  since ;  and  in  reference  to  it,  Mr.  Xarex,  in 
liis  "Elements  of  Orthoepy,"  published  in  1784,  remarks,  "The 
EngHsh  Dictionary  appeared ;  and,  as  the  weight  of  truth  and  reason 
is  irresistible,  its  authority  has  nearly  fixed  the  external  form  of  our 
language ;  and  from  its  decisions  few  appeals  have  yet  lieen  made.** 
It  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  no  other  work  ever  had  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  English  language  as  this ;  yet  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  work  of  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  should  so  fix  the  external 
form  of  the  language  as  to  put  a  stop  to  further  alterations.  Johnson 
justly  says,  "  No  dictionary  of  a  linng  language  ever  can  be  jjerfect, 
since,  while  it  is  hastening  to  publication,  some  words  are  budding, 
and  some  are  falhng  away."  And  he  also  remarks,  "  ITie  orthography 
which  I  recommend  is  still  controvertible."  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  there  never  was  so  great  an  influx  of  new  words  into  the  English 
language  during  any  centurj-,  from  the  time  of  its  first  formation 
to  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  Johnson's  Dictionar}-,  as  there 
has  been  during  the  centurj-  that  has  elapsed  since  that  event.  Various 
other  changes  have  taken  pLice  in  the  language.  Some  words  then 
obsolete  have  been  revived,  some  then  in  use  have  now  become  obso- 
lete, and  many  have  changed  their  orthography. 

In  adjusting  the  orthography  of  this  Dictionar)',  much  care  has 
been  taken ;  in  doing  it,  attention  has  been  paid  to  etymologj-,  analog)-, 
and  usage  ;  and  in  cases  in  which  good  usage  is  dirided,  etjinolog)' 
and  analogy  have  been  consulted  in  deciding  disputable  jwints.  But 
no  innovation  has  been  made  with  respect  to  those  cases  in  which 
usage  is  invariable  and  settled. 

Two  of  the  most  noted  diversities,  with  r^ard  to  orthc^raphy,  are 
found  in  the  two  classes  of  words  ending  in  ic  or  loA-,  and  in  or  or 
our ;  as,  music,  public,  or  musick,  publick ;  favor,  honor,  or  favour, 
honour.  Johnson,  in  accordance  with  the  general,  though  not  invari- 
able, usage  of  his  age,  wrote  these  words  with  the  k  or  the  m. 

The  use  of  the  k  in  the  foi-mer  of  these  two  classes  of  words  was  hid 
aside  by  many  writers  before  the  time  of  Johnson ;  and  it  is  omitted 
m  Martm's  Dictionar)-,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1749. 
Martin  says,  in  his  Preface,  "  In  this  respect  [orthograph)  ]  our  diction- 
aries most  certainly  want  reformation  ;  for  they  all  retain  the  old  »Tiy 
of  writing  technical  words  with  the  redundant  final  k  after  e,  as  logick, 
rhetorick,  mu*ick,  &a,  which  later  writers  have  justly  discarded,  and 
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more  neatly  write  logic,  rTietoric,  music,  &c. ;  and  accordingly  they 
here  stand  in  that  form  in  this  Dictionary." 

In  a  review  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  given  in  the  "  Monthly  Review," 
in  1755,  the  year  in  which  the  work  was  published,  it  is  said, 
"  Among  these  alterations  [in  orthography"]  may  be  reckoned  the 
restoration  of  the  k  to  many  words  from  which  modern  writers  have 
generally  banished  it ;  particularly  in  the  terms  of  science,  such  as 
conic,  elliptic,  optic,  sudorijic,  and  many  more  of  that  sort ;  to  all 
which  Mr.  Johnson  adds  a  final  k."  —  And  Dr.  Ash,  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Dictionary,  published  in  1775,  says,  "The  final  k,  after  c,  in 
words  derived  from  the  learned  languages,  though  carefully  retained 
by  Johnson  and  other  writers,  has  been  omitted,  in  conformity  with 
modern  custom  and  the  originals." 

In  the  class  of  words  refei-red  to,  the  k  is  still  retained  in  the  re- 
cent editions  of  Johnson's  Dictionary ;  also  in  the  Dictionaries  of 
Sheridan,  Walker,  Jameson,  Richardson  (his  larger  Dictionary),  and 
some  others ;  but  in  most  of  the  English  dictionaries  which  have  been 
published  since  the  first  publication  of  that  of  Johnson,  it  is  omitted ; 
and  Walker,  although  he  retains  it  in  his  Dictionary,  condemns  the 
use  of  it,  and  observes,  that  "  the  omission  of  it  is  too  general  to  be 
counteracted  even  by  the  authority  of  Johnson."  The  general  usage 
is  now  so  strongly  in  favor  of  its  omission,  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
good  reason  for  retaining  it  in  the  dictionaries.  It  is,  however,  retained 
in  monosyllables  ;  as,  stick,  brick,  lock,  S:c. ;  and  in  some  dissyllables ; 
as,  hillock,  hemlock,  &c.  The  verbs  to  frolic,  to  mimic,  to  physic,  to 
traffic,  and  to  bivouac,  are  written  without  the  final  k  in  the  jiresent 
tense ;  but  on  assuming  another  syllable,  in  forming  the  past  tense 
and  participles,  the  k  must  be  used  in  order  to  keep  the  c  hard ;  as, 
trafficked,  trafficking. 

The  question  with  respect  to  the  insertion  or  the  omission  of  the 
letter  u  in  such  words  disfavor,  honor,  or  favour,  honour, — is  attended 
with  much  more  difficulty.  Most  of  the  words  of  this  class  are  originally 
from  the  Latin,  and  are  regarded  £is  coming  into  the  English  through 
the  French,  having  the  termination,  in  that  language,  of  eur ;  as,  fa- 
veur,  honneur ;  and  this  is  the  reason  assigned  by  Johnson  for  retaining 
the  u.  But  he  is  far  from  being  consistent  in  applying  the  principle ; 
for,  with  respect  to  the  class  of  words  which  have  the  termination  or 
m  Latin,  and  eur  in  French,  he  gives  many  of  them  with  the  u,  and 
many  of  them  without  it. 

The  following  words  are  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  with  the  u 
in  the  last  syllable  :  — 


The  following  words  are  found  m  Johnson's  Dictionary  without  the 
u  in  the  last  syllable :  — 


ambassadotir 

emperour 

interiour 

saviour 

anteriour 

endeavour 

labour 

splendour 

arbour 

errour 

misbehaviour 

successour 

ardour 

favour 

misdemeanour 

succour 

armour 

fervour 

neighbour 

superiour 

behaviour 

flavour 

odour 

tabour 

candour 

fulgour 

oratour 

tenour 

clamour 

governour 

ostentatour 

terrour 

clangour 

harbour 

])arlour 

tremour 

cognisour 

honour 

possessour 

tumour 

colour 

horrour 

rancour 

valour 

demeanour 

humour 

rigour 

vapour 

dishonour 

inferiour 

rumour 

^^gour 

dolour 

intercessour 

savour 

warriour 

actor 

doctor 

languor 

professor 

antecessor 

editor 

Ipntor 

protector 

assessor 

elector 

lictor 

rector 

auditor 

equator 

Lquor 

sculptor 

author 

executor 

manor 

sectator 

captor 

expositor 

mediator 

sector 

censor 

exterior 

mirror 

senator 

collector 

factor 

motor 

senior 

conductor 

*  gladiator 

pastor 

stupor 

confessor 

inquisitor 

posterior 

tailor 

creditor 

inspector 

preceptor 

torpor 

director 

junior 

predecessor 

tutor 

The  same  principle  will  apply  to  the  orthography  of  the  last  syllable 
of  most  of  the  words  in  the  two  lists ;  and  the  inconsistency  will  be 
obvious  by  merely  comparing  the  words  anteriour  and  interiour  (in  the 
former  list),  which  are  written  by  Johnson  with  the  u,  with  posterior 
and  exterior  (in  the  latter),  which  are  written  wthout  it. 

In  some  of  the  recent  abridgments  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  the  u 
is  omitted  in  a  part  of  the  words  in  which  he  inserted  it.  Some  of  the 
English  dictionaries  which  have  been  published  since  the  first  publi- 
cation of  Johnson's,  scrupulously  follow  him  in  retaining  the  u ;  yet 
they  do  not  insert  it  in  the  words  in  which  he  omitted  it.  Several  of 
the  English  dictionaries  omit  it  in  all  these  words,  except  most  of  the 
dissyllables  in  the  former  of  the  preceding  lists,  and  the  following 
words,  which  are  not  derived  from  the  Latin ;  behaviour,  demeanour, 
endeavour,  enamour,  and  the  derivatives  of  the  words  from  the  Latin,  as 
disfavor,  favorable,  honorable,  S:c.  If  Me  turn  from  the  dictionaries 
to  inquire  what  is  the  general  usage  of  those  who  write  the  language, 
we  shall  find  it  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  In  the  United  States,  it  is 
the  prevailing,  though  not  the  universal  usage,  to  omit  the  u  in  all 
words  of  this  class;  but  "in  England,"  says  Mr.  Smart  (1836),  "such 
is  not  the  practice  of  the  day,  although  some  years  ago  there  was  a 
great  tendency  towards  it.  The  following,  indeed,  are  inclined  to  the 
Latin  termination,  and  some  of  them  so  decidedly,  that  to  write  them 
with  our  would  incur  the  opinion  of  great  singularity,  if  not  of  fault : 
error,  emperor,  governor,  warrior,  sxiperior,  horror,  tremor,  dolor, 
tumor,  tenor,  clangor,  fulgor,  savor."  To  these  he  might  have  added 
a  number  of  others  with  equal  propriety ;  yet  in  England  it  is  the 
prevailing  practice  to  retain  the  u  in  most  of  the  dissyllables  in  the 
former  of  the  two  lists,  and  also  in  such  of  the  other  words  as  are 
not  derived  from  the  Latin.  A  very  few  writers  have  retaiiied  the  u 
in  the  above  enumerated  words  which  are  not  of  Latin  origin,  and 
omitted  it  in  all  the  others. 

The  eye  is  offended  at  seeing  a  word  spelt  in  a  manner  to  which 
it  is  unaccustomed ;  and  the  eyes  of  most  readers  would  now  be 
offended  at  seeing  emperor,  inferior,  orator,  possessor,  successor, 
and  error  written  with  the  u ;  and  those  of  many  are  offended  by 
seeing  favor,  honor,  and  especially  savior  written  without  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  fix  the  limit  for  a  partial  omission  ;  and  the  rule  which 
entirely  excludes  the  u  from  this  class  of  Mords,  and  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  usage  in  the  United  States,  if  not  the 
most  imexceptionable,  is  the  most  convenient 
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RULES  OF   ORTHOGRAPHY. 


1.  Verbs  of  one  syllable,  ending  with  a  single  consonant,  preceded 
l)y  a  single  vowel  (as  plan),  and  verbs  of  two  or  more  syllables,  ending 
in  the  same  manner,  and  having  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  (as 
regret),  double  the  final  consonant  of  the  verb  on  assuming  an 
additional  syllable ;  as,  plan,  planned ;  regret,  regretted ;  —  but  if  a 
diphthong  precedes  the  last  consonant  (as  in  join),  or  the  accent  is  not 
on  the  last  syllable  (as  in  suffer),  the  consonant  is  not  doubled;  as, 
join, Joined;  suffer,  suffered. 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  last  clause  of  the  preceding  rule,  with 
respect  to  most  of  the  verbs  ending  in  the  letter  I,  which,  on  assuming 
an  additional  syllable,  are  allowed,  by  general  usage,  to  double  the  I, 
though  the  accent  is  not  on  the  last  syllable ;  as,  travel,  travelling, 
travelled,  traveller;  libel,  libelling,  libelled,  libeller,  libellous.  But 
the  derivatives  of  parallel  are  written  without  doubling  the  final  I ; 
as,  paralleled,  unparalleled.  — The  nouns  petal,  peril,  novel,  and 
viol,  on  assuming  an  additional  syllable,  do  not  double  the  I ;  as, 
petalous,  perilous,  novelist,  violist. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  verbs  ending  in  I,  which,  though 
they  have  not  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  yet  commonly  double 
the  final  / :  — 


apparel 

dishevel 

handsel 

model 

rival 

bevel 

drivel 

hatchel 

panel 

rowel 

bowel 

duel 

imperil 

parcel 

shovel 

cancel 

embowel 

jewel 

pencil 

shrivel 

carol 

enamel 

kennel 

peril 

snivel 

cavil 

empanel 

label 

pistol 

tassel 

channel 

equal 

level 

pommel 

trammel 

chisel 

gambol 

Hbel 

quarrel 

travel 

counsel 

gravel 

marshal 

ravel 

tumiel 

cudgel 

grovel 

marvel 

revel 

miravel 

The  derivatives  of  these  verbs  are  spelt,  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Perry 
and  Webster,  with  a  single  I ;  and  this  mode  is  also  more  or  less 
favored  by  the  lexicographers  Ash  and  "Walker;  and  although  it 
better  accords  with  the  analogy  of  the  language,  yet  the  prevailing 
usage  is  to  double  the  I. 

2.  Some  words,  having  a  secondary  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
double  the  last  letter  on  Eissuming  an  additional  syllable.  The  verb 
to  kidnap  always  doubles  the  p  on  assuming  an  additional  syllable ; 
as,  kidnap,  kidnapped,  kidnapping,  kidnapper ;  —  also  the  following 
words ;  compromit,  compromitted ;  carburet,  carburetted ;  sulphvret, 
sulphuretted ;  — also  various  compound  words;  as,  half-wit,  half- 
witted ;  hare-lip,  hare-lipped,  &c. 

3.  The  verb  to  bias  commonly  doubles  the  s  on  assuming  an 
additional  syllable ;  as.  Massing,  biassed,  biasser ;  as  also  the  verb 
to  worship,  in  like  manner,  commonly  doubles  the  p ;  as,  worship, 
worshipping,  worshipped,  worshipper. 

4.  There  is  some  diversity  in  usage  with  respect  to  several  other 
verbs  ending  in  p,  which,  although  the  accent  is  not  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble, are  sometimes  allowed  to  double  the  last  consonant,  when  another 
syllable  is  added.  But  the  more  correct  and  regular  mode  is  to  write 
them  without  doubUng  the  final  consonant ;  as,  gallop,  galloping.  — 
The  derivatives  of  a  few  words  ending  in  t  are  sometimes  erroneously 
written  with  the  t  doubled ;  as,  benefitted,  instead  of  benefited ;  corn- 
baited,  instead  of  combated. 

6.  Most  of  the  words  in  the  English  language  which  end  in  ise, 
and  almost  all  which  end  in  ize,  are  verbs;  and  with  regard  to  a 
number  of  these  verbs  there  is  a  diversity  in  the  English  dictionaries. 


as  well  as  in  common  usage,  in  relation  to  this  termination,  ihe  «amo 
verbs  sometimes  ending  in  ize  and  sometimes  in  i>«.  \Niih  regard 
to  this  termination,  the  following  rule  is  generally,  though  not  uivari- 
ably,  ob8er^•ed :  — 

Verbs  derived  from  Greek  verbs  ending  in  «;w,  and  otben  formed 
after  the  same  analog)-,  have  the  termination  ize;  ait,  agonize, 
characterize ;  —  but  words  derived  from  the  French  prendre,  have 
the  termination  ise ;  as,  apprine,  surprise,  enterprise. 

The  following  list  com])rises  most  of  the  English  verbs  which  are 
generally  written  with  the  termination  ise  :  — 

adrise 


advertise 

affranchise 

apprise 

chastise 

circumcise 

comprise 


compromise 

demise 

despise 

devise 

disfranchise 

disguise 

divertise 


emprise 

enfranchise 

enteq)rise 

exercise 

exorcise 

franchise 

merchandise 


minprise 

premise 

re\ise 

8upcr^•Lse 

surmise 

surprise 


In  relation  to  the  following  words,  catechise  or  catechize,  erUiciae 
or  criticize,  patronise  or  patronize,  recognise  or  recognize,  the  diction- 
aries and  usage  arc  dirided,  though  the  most  of  the  dictionaries 
give  the  termination  ise  to  these  verbs.  —  There  are  other  words  with 
regard  to  which  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in  usage ;  as,  cicili€e, 
disseize,  epitomize,  patronize,  &c. 

6.  There  are  a  few  verbs  which  are  derived  from  nouns  ending  in 
th  hard  or  sharp,  as  in  thin,  and  which  have  e  added  to  th,  making 
the  sound  of  tli  soft  or  vocal,  as  in  this.  Such  are  the  following : 
from  bath,  bathe ;  from  breath,  breathe ;  from  cloth,  clothe ;  from 
loath,  loathe ;  from  sheath,  sheathe ;  from  sooth,  soothe ;  from  ttcath, 
swathe ;  from  wreath,  wreathe  and  inwrealhe ;  but  the  following  vorljs 
are  commonly  written  without  a  final  c,  viz.,  to  bequeath,  to  mouth. 
and  to  smooth.  —  See  SooTIlE. 

7.  Verbs  ending  in  ic  change  the  le  into  y,  on  adding  ing;  as, 
die,  dying ;  lie,  lying ;  tie,  tying ;  vie,  vying. 

8.  Verbs  ending  with  a  single  e  omit  the  e  when  ing  is  added ;  a-s 
place,  placing ;  relate,  relating. 

The  following  words  are  exceptions :  dye  (to  color),  dyeing ;  hoe, 
hoeing  ;  shoe,  shoeing :  —  and  wlien  ing  is  added  to  the  verlw  singe, 
swinge,  and  tinge,  the  e  is  jjropcrly  retained,  as,  singeing,  stcingeiug, 
and  tingeing,  in  order  to  distinguish  these  participles  from  singing, 
swinging,  and  tinging. 

9.  All  verbs  ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  retain  the  y  on 
adding  ing;  as,  spy,  spying;  deny,  denying;  —  but  when  ed  is 
added,  the  y  is  changed  into  i ;  as,  spy,  spied ;  deny,  denied ;  and 
when  *  is  added,  y  is  changed  into  ie ;  as,  spy,  spies ;  daty,  denies. 

10.  Verbs  ending  in  y  preceded  by  another  vowel,  on  adding  ing, 
ed,  or  *,  do  not  change  y  into  t ;  as,  delay,  delaying,  delayrti,  delays. 

The  following  words  are  exceptions  :  lay,  laid ;  pay,  paid ;  say, 
said ;  stay,  stayed  or  staid^ 

11.  The  greater  part  of  verbal  nouns  end  in  «r,  as  from  advertise, 
advertiser ;  but  many  of  them  end  in  or,  as  from  imitate,  imitator ; 
from  instruct,  instructor ;  and  some  are  seen  in  both  forms  «»  visitor, 
visiter.  —  The  verbal  nouns  from  beg  and  lie  are  irregularly  formed 
beggar  and  liar.  From  peddle  the  regular  verl»l  noun  would  l»e 
peddler ;  but  the  noun  is  commonly  written  pedler,  and  sometimes 
pedlar.  —  See  Pedler. 

12.  There  is  a  class  of  words,  ending  in  ^e,  as  ctHlrs,  mdrCt  &&, 
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which  are  by  some  ■written  center,  meter,  &c. ;  but  the  former  mode 
is  sui)2Jorted  by  the  prevailing  usage. 

13.  There  is  a  numerous  class  of  English  adjectives  ending  in  able 
or  ible,  amounting  to  nearly  a  thousand,  more  than  three  fourths  of 
which  end  in  able.  —  A  part  of  these  adjectives  are  derived  from  Latin 
adjectives  ending  in  abilis  or  ibilis ;  a  few  of  them  are  adopted  from 
the  French ;  and  many  of  them  are  of  English  growth ;  and  these 
are  chiefly  derived  from  verbs,  as  from  allow,  allowable,  ft*om  move, 
movable,  sometimes  fi-om  nouns,  as  fi'om  action,  actionable,  from 
peace,  peaceable. 

14.  With  respect  to  the  orthography  of  these  adjectives  which  are 
of  English  origin,  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  nde ;  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  diificult  to  determine  whether  they  should  end  in  able  or 
ible ;  and  in  a  few  cases  usage  is  more  or  less  variable ;  as,  addible 
or  addable,  conversable  or  conversible,  refemble  or  referable. 

15.  Latin  adjectives  ending  in  abilis  are  derived  from  Latin  verbs  of 
the  first  conjugation;  as,  mutabilis,  itom  niuio,  mutare ;  and  from 
adjectives  with  this  termination  in  Latin,  are  formed  Enghsh  adjectives 
ending  in  able;  as,  mtitable. — Latin  adjectives  ending  in  ibilis  are 
derived  from  verbs  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  conjugation ;  as, 
docibilis,  from  doceo,  docere ;  leyibilis,  from  leyo,  legere ;  audibilis 
from  audio,  audire ;  and  from  adjectives  with  this  termination  in 
Latin,  are  formed  English  adjectives  ending  in  ible ;  as,  docible, 
legible,  atuiible. 

16.  Derivative  adjectives  ending  in  able  are  written  without  an  e 
before  a ;  as  blamable,  movable,  not  blatneable,  moveable ;  except 
those  of  which  the  primitive  word  ends  in  ce  or  ge ;  in  such  the  e  is 
retained  to  soften  the  preceding  consonant ;  as,  peaceable,  changeable. 

17.  Compound  words,  formed  by  prefixing  a  word  or  a  syllable  to 
a  monosyllable  ending  in  all,  commonly  retain  the  double  I ;  as, 
appall,  befall,  bethrall,  downfall, forestall, fuzzball,  headstall,  install, 
inthrall,  laystall,  miscall,  overfall,  recall,  saveall,  thumbstall,  water- 
fall, windfall ;  but  some  of  these  words  are  very  often,  if  not  more 
commonly,  seen  with  a  single  I ;  as,  appal,  befal,  bethral,  inthral,  &c. 
—  Withal,  therewithal,  and  wherewithal  end  with  a  single  I. 

18.  A  class  of  other  compound  words  commonly  retain  the  final 
double  I  which  is  found  in  the  simple  words ;  as,  bridewell,  downhill, 
uphill,  molehill,  watermill,  windmill,  handmill.  —  With  respect  to 
foretel,  enrol,  and  unrol,  or  foretell,  enroll,  and  unroll,  the  authoiities 
and  usage  are  divided, 

19.  Nouns  of  the  singular  number  ending  in  ey  form  their  plural 
by  adding  s  only  to  the  singular ;  as,  attorney,  attorneys ;  money, 
moneys ;  valley,  valleys.  These  plurals  are  often  erroneously  written 
attomies,  monies,  and  vallies. 


20.  Nouns  ending  in  o,  preceded  by  another  vowel,  form  their 
plural  by  tlie  addition  of  s ;  as,  cameo,  cameos  ;  folio,  folios ;  but  if 
the  final  o  is  preceded  by  a  consonant,  the  plural  is  commonly  formed 
by  adding  es ;  as,  cargo,  cargoes.  The  following  nouns,  however, 
canto,  cento,  grotto.  Junto,  portico,  rotundo,  salvo,  solo,  tyro,  duo- 
decimo, octavo,  quarto,  and  some  others,  commonly  have  their  ];liiral 
formed  by  the  addition  of  s  only  to  the  singular ;  as,  canto,  cantos. 
Yet,  with  respect  to  the  plural  of  some  of  these  words,  usage  is  not 
uniform ;  as  the  plural  of  quarto,  for  example,  is  sometimes  seen 
M'ritten  quartos,  and  sometimes  quartoes. 

21.  There  is  a  class  of  words  which  have,  in  their  derivation,  a 
twofold  origin,  from  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  and  are  indifier- 
ently  written  with  the  first  sjllable  en  or  in,  the  former  being  derived 
from  the  French,  and  the  latter  from  the  Latin.  With  respect  to 
some  of  these,  it  is  difficult  to  deteimine  which  ibrm  is  best  supported 
by  usage  ;  as,  for  example,  inquire  or  enquire,  insure  or  ensure.  A 
few  of  this  class  of  words  are  ibund  in  the  following  Vocabulary,  and 
others  are  noticed  in  the  Dictionary. 

22.  There  is  a  small  class  of  words  ending  \nped,  or  pede  (L.  pes, 
foot) ;  as,  biped,  centiped,  milleped,  midtiped,  palmiped,  plumiped, 
quadruped,  soliped,  and  a  few  others.  Of  these  words,  biped  and 
quadruped  are  always  written  without  the  final  e,  but  with  respect  to 
the  others,  the  dictionaries  and  usage  are  divided ;  and  although  it 
has  heretofore  been  the  more  common  mode  to  write  most  of  these 
words  with  a  final  e,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  tiioy 
should  not  all  be  conformed  to  the  same  rule.  —  See  ^Iillepeu,  and 
Soliped. 

23.  There  is  a  class  of  chemical  terms  many  of  which  signify  that 
which  contains  the  essence  of  the  kind,  as  an  extract,  and  which  are 
variously  written  with  the  termination  ine  or  in  ;  as,  asparagine, 
chlorine,  olivine,  or  asparagin,  chlorin,  olivin ;  but  the  prevailing 
usage,  with  respect  to  most  of  these  words,  favors  the  use  of  the  final 
e ;  as,  asparagine,  chlorine ;  but  tannin  is  written  without  a  final  e. 

24.  The  following  words  are  generally  written  without  an  e  after 
g;  abridgment,  acknowledgment,  &i\^  judgment ;  though  many  write 
them  with  it,  —  abridgement,  acknowledgement,  and  judgement,  — 
as  Johnson  and  other  lexicographers  spell  lodgement.  —  See  Judg- 
ment, 

25.  In  some  cases,  words  are  so  variously  affected  by  etymology, 
analogy,  and  general  usage,  that  it  is  diificult  to  determine  what 
orthography  is  best  supported ;  as,  for  examjjle,  connection  or  con- 
nexion, despatch  or  dispatch,  hinderance  or  hindrance,  jail  or  gaol, 
preterite  or  pjveierit,  recognizance  or  recognisance,  shew  or  show, 
sceptic  or  skeptic,  thrash  or  thresh,  and  various  others. 


VOCABULARY  OF  WORDS  OF  DOUBTFUL  OR  VARIOUS  ORTHOGRAPHY, 


The  following  Vocabulary  contains  only  a  few  of  the  words  which 
belong  to  the  several  classes  referred  to  in  the  preceding  remarks ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  these  classes,  it  comprises  nearly  all  the 
English  words  with  regard  to  which  a  diversity  of  orthography  is  now 
often  met  with. 

The  orthography  in  the  left-hand  column  is  deemed  to  be  well 
authorized,  and  in  most  cases  preferable ;  but  with  respect  to  the 


authority  of  that  in  the  right-hand  column,  there  is  a  great  diversity. 
In  some  cases  it  is  nearly  or  quite  as  well  authorized  as  that  on  the 
left  hand,  and  in  some  it  has  but  a  very  feeble  support.  Both 
orthograj)hies  of  some  of  the  words  are  right,  the  words  being  differ- 
ently sjjelt  when  used  in  different  senses ;  as,  draught  or  draft,  forte 
or  fort,  subtle  or  subtile,  abetter  or  abettor,  canvass  or  canvas,  caliber 
or  calibre,  caster  or  castor,  controller  or  comptroller,  <S:c. 
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A. 


Anm 

At):itis 

Abbey 

Abetter,  and 

Ahnorinal 

Anreiivoir 

Ab  idgment 

Accessary,  and 

Accniintant 

Acetimeter 

Ache 

Achieve 

Acknowledgment 

Acronycal  < 

Addiblo 

Adipocere 

Adjiidijnient 

Adniitlible 

Adopter 

Adscititious 

Adulteress 

Advertise 

Advoutry 

Advowee 

Advowson 

Adze 

JEdile ;  see 

iEnigma  ;  see 

^olic ;  see 

^olipile;  see 

Aerie 

Esthetic 

Esthetics 

^Etiology ;  see 

A  lector 

A  icer 

Affiliate 

Arfiliation 

Afraid 

A<;hast 

Ajtricultiirist 

Aide-de-camp 

Aisle,  church, 

Ajutage 

Alchemical 

Alchemist 

Alchemy 

Alcoran 

Alexipharmic 

Alkahest 

Alkali 

Allege 

Allocution 

Alloy 

Almacantar 

Almanac 

Almonry 

Alnager 

Alum 

Amassment 

Ambassador 

Amt)crgris 

Ambs-ace 

Amercement 

Amiability 

Aniicc 

Amortise 

Anademe 

Ananas 

Anapest 

Anapestic 

Anbury 

Ancestral 

Ancient 

Ancientry 

Andiron 

Anemone 

Angiography 

Angiology 

Angiotomy 

Ankle 

Annott^,  Amotto 

Antechamber 

Antelope 

Antiemetic 

Apostasy 

Aposteme 

Apothegm 

Appall 

Appalment 


Abbatis 

Abby 

Abettor 

Anormal 

Abbreuvoir 

Abridgement 

Accessory 

Accomptant 

Acelometer 

Ake 

Atchieve 

Acknowledgement 

Acronychal 

Acronical 

Addahle 

Adipocirc 

Adjudgement 

Admittable 

Adapter 

Aseititious 

Adultress 

Advertize 

Avoutry 

Avowee 

Advowzen 

Adz,  Addice 

Edile 

Enigma 

Eolic 

Eolipile 

Ayry,  Eyry 

Esthetic 

Esthetics 

Etiology 

Alfecter 

Alfe  ir,  Affere 

Adfiliate 

Adfiliation 

A  lira  id 

Agast 

Agriculturalist 

Aid-de-camp 

Isle 

Adjutage 

Alchymical 

Alchymist 

Alchymy 

Alkoran 

Alcxipharmac 

Alcahest 

Alcali 

Alledge 

Adlocution 

Allay 

Almucantar 

Almanack 

Almry,  Ambry 

Alnagar,  Aulnager 

A  Hum 

Amasment 

Embassador 

Ambergrise 

Ames-ace 

Amerciament 

Amability 

Amess 

Amortize 

Anadem 

Anana 

Anapajst 

Anapajstic 

Ambury 

Ancestrel 

Anticnt 

Anchentry 

Handiron 

Anemony 

Angiography 

Angeiology 

Angeiotomy 

Ancle 

Annotta,  Amotta 

Antichamber 

Antilope 

Antemetic 

Apostacy 

Apostume 

Apophthegm 

Appal 

Appalement 


Apanage  < 

Appraise 

Appraisement 

Appraiser 

Apprise 

Appurtenance 

Apricot 

Arbitrament 

Archaeological     j 

Archa;ology         < 

Archduchess 

Archil 

Argol 

Arqucbuse  < 

Arrack  , 

Artisan 

Arvel 

Asbestos,  or 

Ascendency,  or 

Ascendent,  or 

Askance 

Askant 

Askew 

Assafoetida 

Assize 

Assizer 

Assuage 

Athena;um 

Auger 

Aught 

Autocracy 

Avoirdupois 

Awkward 

Awn 

Axe 


Baccalaureate 

Bachelor 

Ba.de,  from  bid 

Balance 

Baldrick 

Balk 

Ballistcr 

Baluster 

Bandanna 

Bandoleer 

Bandore 

Bandrol 

Banian 

Banns 

Barbacan 

Barbecue 

Barberry 

Bark 

Barouche 

Baryta 

Barytone 

Basin 

Bass,  Mica. 

Bass-viol 

Bastinado 

Bateau 

Battledoor 

Bawble 

Bazaar 

Beadle 

Beaver 

Befall 

Behoove 

Bellflower 

Belligerent 

Bellman 

Bellmetal 

Bellwether 

Benumb 

Bequeath 

Bergamot 

Bergander 

Berth,  in  ship 

Bestrew 

Betel 

Bevel 

Bezant 

Biassed 

Biestings 

Bigoted 


Appanage 

Appenagc 

Apprize 

Apprizement 

Apprizer 

Apprize 

Appertenance 

Apricock 

Arbitrement 

Archeological 

Archaiological 

Archeology 

Archaiology 

Archdutchess 

Orchil 

Argal 

Arquebus 

Ilarquebuse 

Arack 

Artizan 

Arvil 

Asbestus 

Ascendancy 

Ascendant 

Askaunce 

Askaunt 

Askue 

Asafoetida 

Assise 

Assiser 

Asswage 

Atheneum 

Augre 

Ought 

Autocrasy 

Averdupois 

Aukward 

Ane 

Ax 


B. 


Baccalaureat 

Batchelor 

Bad 

Ballance 

Bawdrick 

Baulk,  Bauk 

Balister 

Banister 

Bandana 

Bandolier 

Pandore 

Bannerol 

Bannian,  Banyan 

Bans 

Barbican 

Barbacue 

Berberry 

Barque 

Barouch 

Barvte 

Baritone 

Bason 

Base 

Base-viol 

Bastinade 

Batteau 

Battledore 

Bauble 

Bazar 

Beadel 

Bever 

Befal 

Behove 

Belflower 

Belligerant 

Belman 

Belmetal 

Bel  wether 

Benum 

Bequeathe 

Burgamot 

Birgander 

Birth 

Bestrow 

Betle 

Bevil 

Bj'zant 

Biased 

SBeastings 
Beestings 
Bigotted 


i      \ 


Bilge 
Billiards 
Billingsgate 
Binnacle 
Bistre 
Bivouac 
Bizantine 
Blanch 

Blende,  (Min.) 
Blithely 
Blitheness 
Blithesome 
i  Blomary 
Blouse,  Blowze 
Bodice 
Boil,  a  tumor 
Bolt 

Bombard 
Bombast 
Bombazette 

Bombazine 

Borage 

Bourgeois 

Bourn 

Bourse 

Bouse 

Bousy 

Bowlder 

Bowsprit 

Brakeman 

Bramin 

Brahmin 

Brawl 

Brazen 

Brazier 

Brazil 

Brier 

Brokerage 

Bronze 

Brooch 

Brunette 

Bryony 

Buccaneer 

Buffalo 

Buhrstone 

Bulimy 

Bumblebee 

Bunn 

Bunyon 

Burden 

Burdensome 

Burganet 

Burin 

Burlesque 

Burr 

Buzz 

By,  n. 


Cabob 

Cacique 

Ca-sura 

Cag,  or 

Calcareous 

Caldron 

Calendar 

Calends 

Caliber,  or 

Calipers 

Caliph 

Calk 

Calligraphy 

Calotte 

Caloyer 

Caltrop 

Calyx 

Cameo 

Camlet 

Camomile 

Camphor 

Canal,  Cannel 

Cannoneer 

Canoe 

Cantilerer 

Canvas,  and 

Capriole 

Car 

Carabine 

Carabineer 


Bulge 

BalUards 

Bilingsgnte 

Binacle,  Bittacle 

Bister 

Biovac 

Bvzuntine 

blench 

Blend 

Blithly 

Blithness 

Blithsome 

Bloomary 

Blowse 

Boddice 

Bile 

Boult 

Bumbard 

Bumhast 

Bombazet 
,  Bonibasin 
'  Bombasine 

Burrage 

Burgeois 

Borne 

Burse 

Boose 

Boosy,  Boozy 

Boulder 

Boltsprit 

Breakman 

Brachman 

Brahman 

Broil 

Bra  sen 

Brasier 

Brasil 

Briar 

Brokage,  Brocage 

Brimz 

Broach,  Broche 

Bruiiet 

Briony 

Buccanier 

BuH'aloe 

Burrstone 

Boulimy 

Humblebee 

Bun 

Btmion 

Burthen 

Burthensome 

Burgonet 

Burine 

Burlesk 

Bur 

Buz 

Bye 


C. 


Kabob 

Cazique 

Cesura,  Cesnre 

Keg 

Calcarious 

Cauldron 

Kalendar 

Kalends 

Calibre 

Callipers 

Calif,  Kaliph 

Caulk 

Caligraphy 

Callot 

Kaloyer 

Caltlirop 

Calix 

Camaieu 

Camblet,  Camelet 

Chamomile 

Camphire 

Candle.  Kennel 

Cannonier 

Canoa 
'  Cantiliver 
[Cantaliver 
'  Canteliver 

Canvass 

Cabriole 

Can- 
Carbine 

Carbineer 


Carat 

Caravansary        \ 

Caravel 
Caraway 
Carcass 
Curie 

Carnelian  \ 

Carolytic 

Cartel 

Cartridge 

Cassada,  CasMva 

Cassimere 

Cassowary 

Caste,  cUua 

Casiellun 

Caster, 

Cahtlery 

Castrel 

Catchpoll 

C;.tchup 

Catechise 

Catherine  \ 

Cauliflower 

Causeway,  or 

Ca  vazion 

Caviare 

Caw 

Cayman 

Cedilla 

Ceiling 

Celt 

Celtic 

Centiiied 

Cess 

Chalcedony 

Chaldron 

Chalice 

Chameleon 

Chamois 

Champaign 

Champerty 

Chant 

Chap 

Chaps 

Char,  or 

Chase 

Chastely 

Chasteness 

Check,  or 

Checker 

Cheer 

Chemical 

Chemist 

Chemistry  \ 

Chestnut 

Chiliahedron 

Chillness 

Chimb 

Chintz 

Chloride 

Choir 

Choke 

Choose 

Chorister 

Chyle 

ChVlifactiTe 

Cider 

Cigar 

Cimeter  I 

Scymitar  \ 

Cion ;  tee 

Cipher 

Clam,  r. 

Clarinet 

Cleat 

Clew 

Clinch 

Cloak 

Clod  poll 

Cloff,  or 

Clothe 

Clothes 

Cluck 

CIvster 

Cobbler 

Cocoa 

Coddle 

CoDliac 


Caract,  Carrat 

Caravansera 

Caravanserai 

Cancl 

Carrawajr 

Carcase 

Carl 

Curnciion 

Cumcliun 

Carolitic 

Chartcl 

Cartrage 

Casava,  Catnri 

Kerseymere 

Cassiowarjr 

Cast 

Castellaia 

Castor 

Caslelrr 

CoiMrel,  Kestrel 

Catchpole 

Catsup,  Ketchup 

Catechize 

Catharine 

Katharine 

Colliflower 

Causej 

Cavation 

Caviar,  Cavior 

Kaw 

Caiman 

Cerilla 

Cieling 

Kelt 

Kc'tic 

Centipede 

Scss 

Calcedony 

Chnlder 

Calice 

Cameleon 

Shamois 

Champain 

Champarty 

Chaunt 

Chop 

Chops 

Chare,  Chore 

Chace 

Chastly 

Chastness 

Cheque 

Chequer 

Chcar 

Chymical 

Chymist 

Chvmistry 

Chimistry 

Chcsnut 

Chiliaedron 

Chilness 

Chine 

Chints 

Chlorid 

Quire 

Choak 

Chuse 

Quirister 

Chile 

ChilifactiTe 

Cyder,  Sider 

St^r 

Cimiter 

Cymetar 

Scymetar 

Scimitar 

Simitar 

Scion 

Cypher 

Claram 

Clarionet 

elect 

Clue 

Clench 

Cloke 

Clodpole 

Clouith 

Cloattae 

CloatUs 

Clock 

Glister,  Clyster 

Cobler 

Camo 

Cwlle 

Celiac 


XXX 
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Coif 

Quoif 

Debonair 

Debonnair 

Edile 

^dile 

Eschalot 

Coiffure 

Quoiffure 

Decoy 

Duckoy 

Eke 

Eek 

Escritoire 

Coke 

Coak 

Decrepit 

Decrepid 

Embalm 

Imbalm 

Colander 

Cullender 

Defence 

Defense 

Embank,  or 

Imbank 

Escutcheon 

Colic 

Cholic 

Defier 

Defyer 

Embankment 

Imbankment 

Estafette 

College 

Colledge 

Deflection 

Deflexion 

Embargo 

Imbargo 

Esthetics,  or 

Colliery 

Coalery 

Deflour 

Deflower 

Embark 

Imbark 

Estoppel 

Colter 

Coulter,  Culter 

Delft 

Dclf,  Delph 

Embarkation 

Embarcation 

Etiology 

Comfrey 

Cumfrey 

Delphine 

Delphin 

Embase 

Iinbase 

Exactor 

Commandery 

Commandry 

Deltoid 

Deltoide 

Embassy 

Ambassy 

Expense 

Commissariat 
Compatible 

Commissariate 
Competible 

Demain     > 
Demesne  \ 

Demean 

Embed,  or 
Embedded,  or 

Imbed 
Imbedded 

Exsanguious 
Exsect 

Complete 

Compleat 

Demarcation 

Demarkation 

Embezzle 

Imbezzle 

Exsiccate 

Concordat 

Concordate 

Democrat 

Democrate 

Embezzlement 

Imbezzlement 

Exsiccation 

Confectionery 

Confectionary 

Denizen 

Denison 

Emblazon 

Imblazon 

Exsiccative 

Confidant,  n. 

Confident 

Dependant,  n. 

Dependent 

Embody 
Embolden 

Imbody 
Imbolden 

Exsuccous 

Congeal  able 

Congelable 

Dependence 

Dependance 

Extrinsical 

Connection 

Connexion 

Dependent,  a. 

Dependant 

Emborder 

Imborder 

Exudation 

Connective 

Connexive 

Deposit 

Deposite 

Embosk 

Imbosk     . 

Exude 

Consecrator 

Consecrater 

Desert,  n. 

Desart 

Embosom,  or 

Imbosom 

Eyry 

Contemporary 

Cotemporary 

Desolater 

Desolator 

Emboss 

Imboss 

Contra-dance 

Country-dance 

Despatch,  or 

Dispatch 

Embowel 

Imbowel 

Contributory 

Contributary 

Dessert,  n. 

Desert 

Embower 

Imbower 

Control 

(  Controul 
(  Comptrol 

Deteeter 

Detector 

Embrasure 

Embrazure 

Detorsion 

Detortion 

Empale 

Impale 

Controllable 

Controulable 

Detractor 

Detracter 

C  Empannel 

Faeces 

Controller 

Comptroller 

Develop 

Develope 

Empanel,  or 

■<  Impanel 

Fagot 

Conversable 

Conversible 

Development 

Developement 

C.  Impannel 

Fairy 
Fakir 

Cony 

Coney 

Devest,  or 

Divest 

Empoison 

Impoison 

Cony-burrow 

Coney-borough 

Dexterous 

Dextrous 

Empoverish,  or 

Impoverish 

Falchion 

Coomb,  4  bushs 

Comb 

Diadrom 

Diadrome 

Empower 

Impower 

Falcon 

Copier 

Copyer 

Diaeresis 

Dieresis 

Empress 

Emperess 

Fantasy 

Coping 

^  Copping 
(  Caping 

Diarrhoea 

Diarrhea 

Encage,  or 

Incage 

Farther,  or 

Dike,  or 

Dyke 

Euc6nia 

Encaenia 

Farthest,  or 

Copse 

Coppice 

Dime 

Disme 

Encr.ant 

Inchant 

Farthingale 

Coquette,  n. 

Coquet 

Diocese 

Diocess 

Enchase 

Inchase 

Fattener 

Coranach 

5  Coronach 
(  Coranich 

Disburden 

Disburthen 

Encircle 

Incircle 

Fearn aught 

Discount 

Discompt 

Enclose,  or 

Inclose 

Fecal 

Corbel 

Corbeil 

Disfranchise 

DiHTranchise 

Enclosure 

Inclosure 

Felly 

Cordovan 

Cord  wain 

Disfranchisement  Dirtranchisement 

Encroach 

Incroach 

Felon 

Corpse 

Corse 

Dishabille 

Deshabille 

Encumber 

Incumber 

Felspar 

Correlative 

Corelative 

Disinthrall 

(  Disenthrall 
(  Disinthral 

Encumbrance 

Incumbrance 

Ferrule,  or 

Cosey 

Cosy,  Cozey 

Encyclopaedia 

Encyclopedia 

Feud 

Cot  " 

Cott 

Disk,  or 

Disc 

Endamage 

Indamage 

Feudal 

Cotillon 

Cotilion 

Dispatch,  or 

Despatch 

Endear 

Indear 

Feudality 

Counsellor,  and 

Councillor 

Disseize 

Disseise 

Endict  ;  see 

Indict 

Feudatory 

Courant 

Corant,  Couranto 

Disseizin 

Disseisin 

Endite  ;  see 

Indite 

V'cuillcmorte 

Courtesan 

Courtezan 

Disseizor 

Disseisor 

Endorse ;  see 

Indorse 

Fie 

Courtesy 

Curtesy 

Dissolvable 

Dissolvible 

Endow 

Indow 

Filanders 

Co\-in 

Covine 

Distention 

Distension 

Endue,  or 

Indue 

Filbert 

Covinous 

Covenous 

Distil 

Distill 

Enfeeble 

Infeeble 

Filigrane 
Filigree 

Cozen 

Cosen 

Distrainor 

Distrainer 

Enfeoff 

Infeoff 

Cozenage 

Cosenage 

Diversely 

Diversly 

Enfranchise 

Infranchise 

Craunch 

Cranch 

Divest,  or 

Devest 

Engender 

Ingender 

Fillibeg 

Cra\vfish 

Crayfish 

Docket 

Doquet 

Engorge 

Ingorge 

Filly 

Creak,  v. 

Creek 

Doctress 

Doctoress 

Engrain 

Ingrain 

Finery,  a  forge 

Crier 

Cryer 

Dodecahedron 

Dodecaedron 

Enhance 

Inhance 

Firman 

Croslct 

Crosslet 

Doggerel 

Doggrel 

Enigma 

-(Enigma 

Crowd 

Croud 

Domicile 

Domicil 

Enjoin 

In  join 

Fizgig 

Crowfoot 

Crow's-foot 

Doomsday-book 

Domesday-book 

Enlard 

Inlard 

Flageolet 

Cruet 

Crewet 

Dory,  Doree 

Dorey 

Enlarge 

Inlarge 

Fleam 

Crumb 

Crum 

Dote 

Doat 

Enlighten 

Inlighten 

Flier 

Crusade 

Croisade 

Doubloon 

Doublon 

Enlist 

Inlist 

Flotage 

Cruse,  critet 

Cruise 

Dowry 

Dowery 

Enlumine 

Inlumine 

Flotsam 

Crystal 

Chrystal 

Downfall 

Downfal 

Enquire,  or 

Inquire 

Flour,  meal 

Cucurbit 

Cucurbite 

Drachm,  or 

Dram 

Enquiry,  or 

Inquiry 

Fleur-de-lis 

Cue 

Queue 

Dragoman 

5  Drogoman 
/  Druggerman 

Enroll 

Enrol,  Inrol 

Flugelman 

Cuerpo 

Querpo 

Enrolment 

Inrolment 

Cuish 

Cuisse 

Draught,  or 

Draft 

Enshrine 

Inshrine 

Fluke 

Cuneiform 

C  uniform 

Dreadnaught 

Dreadnought 

Ensnare,  or 

Insnare 

Fluoride 

Cupel 

Cuppcl,  Coppel 

Driblet 

Dribblet 

Ensure,  or 

Insure 

Foetus 

Curb 

Kerb 

Drier 

Drver 

Entail 

Intail 

Forestall 

Curb-stone 

Kerb-stone 

Drought 

Drouth 

Entangle 

Intangle 

Foretell 

Curtain 

Courtine 

Dryly 

Drily 

Enterprise 

Enterprize 

Forray 

Cutlass 

Cutlas 

Dryness 

Driness 

Enthrone 

Inthrone 

Forte,  strong  side 

Cyclopaedia 

Cyclopedia 

Duchess 

Dutchess 

Enthymeme 

Enthymem 

Fosse 

Cyst 

Cist 

Duchy 

Dutchy 

Entice 

Intice 

Foundery,  or 

Cysted 

Cisted 

Dulncse 

Dullness 

Entire 

Intire 

Franc,  coin 

Czar 

Tzar,  Tsar 

Dungeon 

Donjon 

Entirety 

Entierty 

Frenetic 

Dunghill 

Dunghil                    1 

Entitle 

Intitle,  Intitule 

Frenzy 

Duress 

Duresse 

Entomb 

Intomb 

Frieze 

D. 

Dye,  color 

Die 

Entrance,  v. 

Intrance 

Frigate 

Dyeing,  coloring    Dying                       | 

Entrap 

Intrap 

Frit 

Entreat 

Intreat 

Frizzle 

Dactyl 

Dactyle 

Envelop,  v. 

Envelope 

Frowzy 

Daily 

Dayly 

E.               1 

Envelopment 

Envelopement 

Frumentaceous 

Daisied 
Damaskeen,  v. 

Dazied 
Damaskin 

Eolipile 
Epaulet 

JEolipile 
Epaulette 

Frumenty              ; 

Damson 

Damascene 

Eavesdropper 

Evesdropper            | 

Epigraph 

Epigraphe 

Frustum 

Dandruff 

Dandriff 

Eccentric 

Excentric                 | 

Equerry 

Equery 

Fuel 

Danegelt 

Dangelt 

Echelon 

Echellon                  | 

Equiangular 

Equangular 

Fulfil 

Daub 

Dawb 

Economics 

(Economics              | 

Equivoke 

Equivoque 

Fulfilment 

Dawdle 

Dandle 

Ecstasjf 

Ecstacy,  Extasy      | 

Era 

JEra. 

Fulness 

Doarn 

Dem 

Ecstatic 

Extatic                       1 

Eremite 

Heremite 

Furlough 

Debarkation 

Debarcation 

Ecumenical 

CEcumenical            ' 

Escalade 

Scalade 

Further,  or 

Shallot,  Shalote 

Escritoir 

Scrutoire 

Scutcheon 

Estafet 

^Esthetics 

Estopple,  Estopel 

^Etiology 

Exacter 

Expence 

Exanguious 

Exect 

Exiccate 

Exiccation 

Exiccative 

Exuccous 

Extrinsecal 

Exsudation 

Exsude 

JErie 


F. 


Feces 

Faggot 

Faery 

Faquir,  Faqneer 

Faulchion 

Faulcon 

Phantasy 

Further 

Furthest 

Fardingale 

Fatner 

Fearnought 

Faecal 

Felloe 

Fellon 

Feldspar 

Ferule 

Feod 

Feodal 

Feodality 

Feodatory 

Fueillemorte 

Felanders 

Filberd 
C  Filligrane 
<  Filagree 
CFilligree 

Filibeg,  Philibeg 

Filley 

Finary 
5  Firmaun 
(  Phirman 

Fishgig 

Flagelet 

Phleme,  Flem 

Flyer 

Floatage 

Floatsam 

Flower 

Flower-de-luce 
C  Flugleman 
\  Fugclman 

Flook,  Flowk 

Fluorid 

Fetus 

Forestal 

Foretel 

Foray 
!  Fort 

Foss 

Foundry 

Frank 

Phrenetic 

Phrensy 

Frize 

Frigat 

Fritt 

Frizle 

Frouzy 

Frumentacious 

Furmenty 
'  Furmety 

Frustrum 

Fewel 

Fulfill 

Fulfillment 

Fullness 

Furlow 

Farther 
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Furthest,  or 

Farthest 

Fiisre 

Fusil 

Fiisilccr 

Fusilier 

Fuze,  n.,  or 

Fuse 

G. 


(iabardine 

Giliot 

Gallipot 

Galo^ie 

Gamut 

Gani^ue,  in  ore 

Gantlet 

Gaol,  or 

Garish 

Garreteer 

Gaujje,  or 

Ganger 

Gault 

Gauntlet,  glove 

Gayety 

Gayly 

Gazelle 

Gear 

Gelatine 

Gclly  ;  see 

Genet 

Gerfalcon 

Germ 

Ghastly 

Ghibc'llipc 

Ghyll,  rachie 

Gibberish 

Gibe 

Giglot 

Gimlet 

Gimmal 

Ginj^le ;  see 

Girisole 

Girth,  or 

Glair 

Clave 

Glazier 

Glcde 

Dloar 

Clnze 

Glue 

Gluey 

Gnarled 

Gneiss 

Good-by 

Gore 

Gourmand,  or 

Gormandize 

Governante 

Graft 

Grandam 

Granddaughter 

Granite 

Grasshopper 

Gray,  or 

Grecze,  a  step 

Grenade 

Grenadier 

Greyhound 

Gri.fin,  Griffon 

Grizzled 

Grocer 

Grogram 

Grotesque 

Groundsill 

Group 

Guarantee,  or 

Guild,  or 

Guilder,  or 

Guillotine 

Gulf 

Gunwale 

Gurnet 

Gypsy 

Gyre 

Gyve 


Gaberdine 
Galliot 
Galipot 
Goloche 
Gammut 
Gang 
Gantelope 
Jail 

Gairish 
Garretteer 
Gafje 
Ga','cr 
Gait,  Golt 
Gantlet 
Gaiety 
Giily 
Gazel 
Gecr 
Gelatin 
Jelly 

Ginnet,  Jennet 
\  Gyrfalcon, 
(  Jerfakon 
Germe 
Gastly 
Gibelline 
Gill 

Gebcrish 
Gybe,  Jibe 
Gi-lct 
Gimblet 
Jymold 
Jnigle 
Girasol 
Girt 
Glaire 
Glaive 
Glasier 
Glead 
Glour 
Glose 
Glew 

Gluy,  Glewy 
Knarled 
Gneis 
Good-bye 
Goar 
Gormand 
Gourmandize 
Governant 
Graff 
Gran  am 
Grandaughter 
Gran  it 
Grashopper 
Grey 
C  Greece 
<  Grice 
C  Grise 
Granade 
Granadier 
Grayhound 
Gryphon 
Grisled 
Grosser 
(  Grogoram 
(  Grop;ran 
Grotcsk 
Groimdsel 
Groupe 
Guaranty 
Gild 
Gilder 
Guillotin 
Gulph 
Gunnel 
Gournet 
Gypsey,  Gipsey 
Gire 
Give  • 


II. 


Haggard 
Haggess 


Hagard 
UaggU 


Ila-ha 

Hake 

Halberd 

Hale,  healthy 

Halibut 

Halyards 

Halloo 

HamC,  or 

Handicraftsman 

Handiwork 

Hards 

Harebell 

Harebrained 

Harem 

Harrier 

Harslet 

Hatchcl,  Hackle 

Haul,  to  draff 

Haum 

Haunch 

Haust,  cough 

Hautboy 

Havoc 

Hawser 

Hizel 

Headache 

Hearse 

Heartache 

Height 

Heighten 

Heinous 

Hemistich 

Hemorrhoids 

Hcptamerede 

Hcrpetology 

Hexahedron 

Hibernate 

Hibernation 

Hiccough,  or 

Hinderance,  or 

Hip,  V. 

Hip,  n. 

Hippocras 

Hodge-podge 

Hoiden 

Holiday,  or 

Hollo,  Halloo 

Holster 

Hominy  5 

Homonyme,  or 
Hone 
Honeyed 
Hoop,  or 


Haw-haw 

Haick 

Halbert 

Hail 

Holibut 

Halliards 

Hollo,  Holloa 

Haum 

Handcraftsman 

Handywork 

Hurds 

Hairbell 

Hairbrained 

Haram 

Harier 

Haslet 

Hetchel,  Heckle 

Hale 

Halm,  Hawm 

Hanch 

Hoast 

Hoboy 

Havock 

Halser 

Hazle 

Headach 

Hcrse 

Heartach 

Hight 

Highten 

Hainous 

Hemistick 

Emeroids 

Heptameride 

Erpctology 

Hexardron 

Hybornate 

Hybernation 

Hickup 

Hindrance 

Hyp 

Hep 

Hippocrass 

Hotch-potch 

Hoyden 

Holvday 

Holloa,  Hollow 

Holdster 

Homony 

Hommony 

Homonym 

Hoane 

Honied 

Whoop 


Hooping-cough.orWhooping-cough 


Hoot 

Horde 

Horehound 

Hornblende 

Hostler 

Household 

Housewife 

Howlet 

Hub 

Hurrah 

Hydrangea 

Uypothenuse 


Icicle 

Illness 

Imbank;  gee 

Imbittcr 

Imbody,  or 

Imborder 

Imbosom 

Imbound 

Imbox 

Imbrue 

Impair 

Impanel 

Imparlance 

Impassion 

Implead 

Iir.posthume 

Impoverish,  or 

Incage 

Incase 

Inclasp 

Incloister 

Inclose,  or 

Inclosure,  or 

Incondensable 


Whoot 

Hord 

Hoarhound 

Hornblend 

Ostler 

Houshold 

Huswife 

Houlet 

Hob 

Hurra 

Hydrangia 

Hypotenuse 


I. 


Isicle 

Ilness 

Embank 

Embitter 

Embody 

Emborder 

Embosom 

Emboimd 

Embox 

Embrue 

Empair 

Empanel 

Emparlance 

Empassion 

Eniplrad 

Imposfume 

Empoverish 

Encage 

Encase 

Enclasp 

Encloister 

F^ndose 

Enclosure 

Incondensible 


Increase 

IncruHt 

Indefeasible 

Indelible 

Indict 

Indictment 

Indite 

Inditer 

Indocile 

ludorsable 

Indorse 

Indorsement 

Indorser 

Indue,  or 

Inferrible 

Inflection 

Infold 

Infoliate 

Ingraft 

Ingraftment 

Ingrain 

Ingulf 

Innuendo 

Inquire,  or 

Inquirer,  or 
Inquiry,  or 

Insnare,  or 

Install,  or 

Instalment 

Instil 

Instructor 

Insurance 

Insure   ' 

Insurer 

Intenable,  or 

Interlace 

Interplead 

Interpleader 

Inthrall 

Intrinsical 

Intrust 

Intwine 

Inure 

Inurement 

Invalid,  n. 

Inveigle 

Inventor 

In  wheel 

Inwrap,  or 

In  wreathe 

Isle 


Jackal 

Jacobin 

Jag 

Jagghery 

Jail,  or 

Jailer,  or 

Jalap 

Jamb,  n. 

Janizary 

Janty 

Jasmine 

Jaunt 

Jelly 

Jenneting 

Jettce,  Jetty 
Jewellery,  or 
Jiffy 
Jingle 
Jointress 
Jole,  or 
Jonquille 
J  udgment 
Julep 
Junket,  or 
Just,  N. 
Justle,  or 


EncreaM 

Encrust 

Indefcihible 

Indeleble 

Endict 

Endictment 

Endite 

Enditer 

Indocil 

Eiulorsable 

P^ndorse 

Endorsement 

Endorser 

Endue 

Inferable 

Inflexion 

Enfold 

En  foliate 

Ingraff,  Engraft 

Engruftment 

Engrain 

Engulf 

Inuendo 

Enquire 

Enquirer 

Enquiry 

Ensnare 

Instal 

Installment 

Instill 

Instructer 

Ensurance 

Ensure 

Ensurer 

Intenible 

Enterlace 

Enterplcad 

Enterplcader 

Inthral,  Enthrall 

Intrinsecal 

Entrust 

Entwine 

Enure 

Enuremcnt 

Invalide 

Enveigle 

In  venter 

Enwhcel 

Enwrap 

Enwreath 

He 


J. 


Jackall 

Jacobine 

Jagg 

Jagary 

Gaol 

Gaoler 

Jalop 

Jam,  Jaum 

Janissary 

Jaunty 

Jessamine 

Jant 

Gelly 
(  Geniting 
(  Junratmg 

Jetta,  Jutty 

Jewelry 

Giffy 

Gingle 

Jointuress 

Jowl 

Jonquil 

Judgement 

Julap 

Juncate 

Joust 

Jostle 


K. 


Kale 

K  am  sin 

Kayle 

Keelhaul 

Keelson 

Keg,  or 

Kerseymere,  or 

Khan 

Knapsack 


Kail,  Cail 

Khamsin 

Keel 

Keelhale 

Kelson 

CajT 

Cassimrre 

Kan,  Kann 

Snapsack 


Knarled,  or 
Knell 


Gnarled 
Koel 


Mapgoty 
Maim,  or 
Maize 
Malcadniinistra- 

tion,  or 
Malccontent 
Malefeasance 
Malepractice 
Maltreat 
Malkin 
Mall 

Malanders 
Mameluke 
Mandarin 
Mandatary 
Mandrel,  ond 
Manifestable 
Manikin 
Maniruvre 
Mantle,  or 
Mark 

Marque,  hcetue 
Marquee 
Marquis,  or 

Marshal 

Marten,  or 

Martingale 

Mask 

Maslin,  Meslin 

Mastic 

Matins 

Mattress 

Meagre 

Mediaeval 

Meliorate,  or 

Menagerie 

Merchandise 

Mere,  a  pool 

Metre,  and 

Mew 

Mewl 

Mileage 

Milleped 


L. 


Lackey 

Liicquer 

Lair 

Lunibdoidal 

Lance 

Landscape 

Landsman 

Lantern 

Lanyard 

launch 

Laundress 

Laureate 

Lavender 

Lea,  a  plain 

Leach,  or 

Leaven 

Ledger 

Lettuce 

Liceniie 

Lickerish 

Licorice 

Lief 

Lilac 

Lily 

Linguiform 

Liniment,  and 

Lintstock 

Litharge 

Llama,  animal 

Loadstar 

I^ad>tone 

Loath,  a. 

Loathe,  r. 

Lode,  a  rein 

Lodgement 

Lower 

Luff 

Luke 

Lustring,  or 

Lye, /rout  a*he» 


Laquejr 

Lacker 

La  re 

Lamdoidal 

Launce 

I^ndskip 

I>andnian 

Lanthnrn 

Laniard 

Lanch 

Landress 

I^ureat 

I^tendar 

I^e,  Lex,  Lay 

Leech,  Letdi 

Lcven 

Ix-ger 

lattice 

Licence 

Liquorish 

Liquorice 

Lieve,  Leef 

I.ilach 

Lilly 

Linguefomi 

Liiiiiment 

Linstock 

Litherage 

Lama 

lodestar 

Lodestone 

Loth 

Lot  he 

Load 

Lodgment 

Lour 

Loof 

I^uke 

Lutestring 

Lie,  Ley 


M. 


Mageotty 
Ma^ne^l,  Maihem 
Ma'iz 

Malndministratioit 
MaUontent 
Malfeasance 
Malpractice 
M.iUtreat 
Maukin 
Maul 

Mallendera 
Mamaluke 
Mandarine 
Mandatory 
Mandril 
Mani^'estible 
Mannikin 
Maneurer 
Mantel 
Marc 
Mark 
Mnrkee 
Marouess 
I  Marstiall 
'  Mareschal 
Martin 
Martingal 
Masque 

Mastlin,  MisHn 
Mastirh 
Mattins 

Matress,  Mattrus 
MeaRcr 
Medieval 
Ameliorate 
Mensgery 
Merchandise 
Meer 
Meter 
Meaw 
Meawl 
Milage 
Millepede 


xxxu 
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Millrea 

Miscall 

Misle,  Mizzle 

Misspell 

Misspend 

Misy 

Mistletoe 

Mitre 
Mizzen 

Moccason 

Mocha-stone 
Modillion 

Molasses 

Moneyed 

Mongrel 

Monodrame 

Mood,  or 

Moresque 

Morion 

Mortgageor 

Mosque 


Mosquito 
Musquito 


Mould 

Moult 

Mulch 

MuUin 

Multiped 

Mummery 

Murdor 

Murderous 

Murky 

Miirrhine 

Muscle,  and 

Musket 

Mustache 

Myth 


Millree,  Millreis 

Miscal 

Mistle 

Mispell 

Mispend 

Missy 
5  Misletoe 
I  Misseltoe 

Miter 

Mizen 
5  Moccasin 
I  Moggason 

Mocho-stone 

Modillon 

JMelasses 
Molosses 
Monied 
Mungrel 
Monodram 
Mode 
Moresk 
Murrion 
Mortgagor 
Mosk 
'Moscheto 
Moschetto 
Mosquetoe 
Mosquetto 
Muscheto 
Muschetto 
Musketo 
Musqueto 
Musquetoe 
Musquitto 
Mold 
Molt 
Mulsh 
Mullein 
Multipede 
Mommery 
Murther 
Murtherous 
Mirky 
Myrrhine 
Mussel 
Musquet 
Moustache 
Mythe 


N. 


Nankeen 

Nankin 

Naught 

Nought 

Negotiate 

Negociate 

Net,  a.,  clear 

Neat 

Nib 

Neb 

Nobless 

Noblesse 

Nombles 

Numbles 

Novitiate 

Noviciate 

Nozle 

Nozzle,  Nosle 

Nuisance 

Nusance 

0. 


Oblique 

Octahedron 

fficonomics ; 

Oecumenical 

Offence 

Offuscate 

Olio 

Omer 

Opaque 

Orach 

Orison 

Osier 

Osmazome 

Osprey 

Ottar 

Outrageous 

Oxidate 

Oxidation 

Oxide 

Oxidize 

Oyes 


Pacha 
facket 
Painim 


Oblike 

Octaedron 

Economics 

Ecumenical 

Offense 

Obfuscate 

Oglio 

Homer 

Opake 

Orache 

Oraison 

Ozier 

Ozmazome 

O spray 

Otto 

Outragious 

Oxydate 

Oxydation 

Oxyde,  Oxyd 

Oxydize 

Oyez 


P. 


Pasha,  Bashaw 

Paquet 

Paynim 


Palanquin 

Palette 

Palmiped 

Pandore,  or 

Panel 

Pansy 

Pantagraph  } 

Pantograph  \ 

Pappoose 

Parallelopiped 

Paralyze 

Parcenary 

Parol,  a. 

Paroquet 

Parral 

Parsnip 

Partisan 

Patin 

Patrol 

Paver 

Pawl 

Pedler 

Pedlery 

Peep 

Penance 

Penniless 

Pentahedral 

Pentahedron 

Pentile 

Peony 

Perch 

Persimmon 

Persistence 

Pewit 

Phantasm 

Phantom 

Phenomenon 

Phial,  or 

Philibeg ;  see 

Philter 

Phlegm 

Phoenix 

Phthisic 

Picked,  or 

Picket,  and 

Picturesque 

Pie 

Piebald 

Pimento 

Pincers 

Placard 

Plain,  and 

Plane-sailing 

Plaster 

Plat,  or 

Plethora 

Pleurisy 

Pliers 

Plough 

Ploughman 

Ploughshare 

Plumber 

Plumiped 

Pluviameter 

Poise 

Poltroon 

Polyanthus 

Polyhedral 

Polyhedron 

Pomade 

Pommel 

Pontoon,  and 

Pony 

Porpoise 

Portray 

Portress 

Postilion 

Potato 

Pottage 

Practise,  r. 

Praemunire 

Premise 

Pretence 

Preterite,  or 

Pretor 

Prison-base 

Probate 

Profane 

Protector 

Prothonotaryship 

Prunello 

Pumpkin  \ 

Puny,  and 
Pupillary 


Palankeen 

Pallet 

Palmipede 

Bandore 

Pannel 

Pancy 

Penta  graph 

Papoos,  Papoose 

Parallelepiped 

Paralyse 

Parcenery 

Parole 

Parrakeet 

Parrel 

Parsnep 

Partizan 

Patine 

Patroll,  Patrole 

Pavier,  Pavior 

Paul 

Peddler,  Pedlar 

Peddlery 

Piep 

Pennance 

Pennyless 

Pentaedral 

Pentaedron 

Pantile 

Piony 

Pearch 

Persimon 

Persistance 

Pewet 

Fantasm 

Fantom 

Phaenomenon 

Vial 

Fillibeg 

Philtre 

Flegm 

Phenix 

Tisic 

Piked 

Piquet 

Picturesk 

Pye 

Pyebald 

Pimenta 

Pinchers 

Placart 

Plane 

Plain-sailing 

Plaister 

Plot 

Plethory 

Plurisv 

Flyers" 

Plow 

Plowman 

Plowshare 

Plunimer 

Plumipede 

Pluviometer 

Poize 

Poltron 

Polyanthos 

Polyedral 

Polyedron 

Pommade 

Pummel 

Ponton 

Poney 

Porpus,  Porpess 

Pourtray 

Porteress 

Postillion 

Potatoe 

Potage 

Practice 

Premunire 

Premiss 

Pretense 

Preterit 

Pra>tor 

Prison-bars 

Probat 

Prophane 

Protecter 

Prothonotariship 

Prunella 

Pompion 

Pumpion 

Puisne 

Pupilary 


Purblind 

Purlin 

Purr 

Purslain 

Pursy 

Putrefy 

Pygmean 

Pygmy 

Pyx 


Quarantine 

Quartet 
Quatercousin 
Quay,  a  mole 

Quinsy 

Quintain 
Qtiintal 
Quitter 
Quoit 


Raccoon 

Raillery 

Ransom 

Rarefy 

Raspberry 

Ratafia 

Rattan 

Raven,  prey 

Raze 

Razure 

Real,  coin 

Rear 

Rearmouse 

Rearward 

Recall 

Recognizable 

Recognizance 

Recognize,  or 

Recognizee 

Recognizor 

Recompense 

Reconnoitre 

Redoubt 

Redoubtable 

Reenforcement 

Referable  ) 

Referrible  ) 

Reflection 

Reflective 

Reglet 

Reindeer 

Reinstall,  or 
Relic 

Renard,  or 
Rennet,  or 
Replier 
Reposit 
Resin,  or 
Resistance 
Respite 
Restiff,  or 

Restiffness 

Retch,  to  vomit 
Reverie,  or 
Reversible 
Rhomb,  and 

Ribbon 


Rider 

Rinse 

Risk 

Riveted 

Bobbin 

Rodomontade 

Roquelaure 

Route,  course 

Rummage 

Runnet,  or 

Rye 


Poreblind 

Purline 

Pur 

Purslane 

Pussy 

Putrify 

Pigmean 

Pigmy 

Fix 


Q. 


Quarantain 
Carentane 
Quartett 
Catercousin 
Key 
Quinsey 
Quinzy 
. Squinancy 
Qiiintin 
Kental,  Kentle 
Quittor 
Colt 


R. 


Racoon,  Rackoon 
Rallery 
Ransome 
Rarify 

Ra  sherry 

Ratifia,  Ratafee 

Ratan 

Ravin 

Rase 

Rasure 

Rial,  Ryal 

Rere 

Reremouse 

Rere  ward 

Recal 

Recognisable 

Recognisance 

Recognise 

Recognisee 

Recognisor 

Recompence 

Reconnoiter 

Redout 

Redflutable 

Reinforcement 

Referible 

Reflexion 

Reflexive 

Riglet 
(  Raindeer 
I  Ranedeer 

Reinstal 

Relique 

Reynard 

Runnet 

Rcplyer 

Reposite 

Rosin 

Resistence 

Rcspit 

Restive 
k  Rcstifness 
(  Restiveness 

Reach 

Revery 

Reversable 

Rhumb 
r  Riband 
I  Riban 
I  Ribband 
{  Ribin 

Ryder 

Rince 

Risque 

Rivetted 

Robin 

Rhodomontade 

Roquelo 

Rout 

Homage 

Rennet 

Rie 


8. 


Sabianism,  or 

Sag,  or 

Sale 

Sainfoin 

Salic 

Saltcellar 

Sandarach 

Sandiver 

Sanitary 

Sarcenet 

Sat 

Satchel 

Satinet 

Savin 

Saviour,  or 

Scalade 

Scallop 

Scath 

Scenery 

Sceptic 

Sceptical 

Scepticism 

Schist 

Schistose 

Scholium 

Schorl 

Sciagraphy,  or 

Sciomachy,  or 

Scion 

Scirrhosity 

Scirrhous 

Scirrhus 

Scissors 

Sconce 

Scotfree 

Scow 

Screen 

Scrofula 

Scymitar ;  see 

Scythe 

Seamstress 

Sear 

Scarce 

Secretaryship 

Seethe 

Seignior 

Seine,  a  net 

Seizin 

Sellenders 

Selvage 

Sentinel 

Sentry 

Sequin 

Sergeant,  or 

Sergeantry,  or 

Sess,  or 

Sesspool,  or 

Sevennight 

Shad 

Shard 

Shark,  or 

Shawm 

Sheathe,  v. 

Sheer,  pure 

Sheik   _ 

Shemitic,  or 

Sherbet 

Sherry 

Shorling 

Show 

Showbread 

Shrillness 

Shroud 

Shuttlecock 

Shyly 

Shyness 

Sienite 

Silicious,  or 

Sill 

Sillabub 

Simar 

Siphon 

Siren 

Sirloin,  or 

Sirocco 


Sabaism 

Swag 

Saik 

Saintfoin 

Salique 

Saltseller 

Sandarac 

Sandever 

Sanatory 

Sarsenet 

Sate 

Sachel 

Satinett 

Savine,  Sabine 

Savior 

Escalade,  Scalado 

Scollop 

Scathe 

Scenary 

Skeptic 

Skeptical 

Skepticism 

Shist 

Shistose 

Scholion 

Shorl 

Sciography 

Sciamachy 

Cion 

Skirrhosity 

Skirrhous 
(  Schirrhus 
(  Skirrhus 
C  Cissors 

<  Cizars 

C  Scissars 

Skonce 

Shot  free 

Skow 

Skreen 

Scrophula 

Cimeter 

Sithe,  Sythe 
5  Sempstress 
(  Semstress 

Sere 

Sarse 

Secretariship 

Seeth 

Signior,  Signor 

Sein,  Seen 

Seisin 

Sellanders 

Selvedge 

Centinel 

Sentery,  Gentry 
C  Cecchin 

<  Chequin 
(_  Zechin 

Serjeant 

Serjeantry 

Cess 

Cesspool 

Sennight 

Chad 

Sherd 

Shirk 

Shalm 

Sheath 

Shear 

Sheikh,  Sheick 

Semitic 

Scherbet 

Sherris 

Shoreling 

Shew 

Shewbread 

Shrilness 

Shrowd 

Shittlecock 

Shily 

Shiness 

Syenite 

Siliceous 

Cill 

Syllabub 

C'himere,  Cymar 

Syphon 

Syren 

Surloin 

Scirocco 
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i  I 


Sirup 

Sit,  to  incubate 

Site 

Sizar 

Size,  ghu 

Skate 

Skein 

Skeptic ;  «e« 

Skilful 

Skulk 

Skull 

Slabber 

Slake,  to  quench 

Sleight,  n. 

Sley,  «  reed 

Sluice 

Slyly 

Slyness 

Smallness 

Smirk 

Smooth,  V. 

Soap 

Socage 

Socle 

Solan 

Solder,  or 

Soldier 

Soliped 

Solitaire 

Solvable 

Somerset 

Summerset 

Sonneteer 

Soothe,  V. 

Sorrel 

Souse 

Spa 

Spicknel 

Spinach 

Spinel 

Splice 

Sponge 

Spongy 

Spright 

Sprightful 

Spunk 

Spurt,  or 

Stable 

Staddle 

Stanch 

Stationery,  n. 

Steadfast 

Steelyard 

Sterile 

Stillness 

Stockade 

Strait,  n. 

Strap,  or 

Strengthener 

Strew 

Stupefy 

Sty 

Style 

Subtile,  thin 

Subtle,  sly 

Subtract 

Subtraction 

Suit 

Suitor 

Sulky,  n.^ 

Sulphuremd 


Syrup,  Sirop 

Sumach 

Sumac,  Shumac 

Touchy,  or 

Set 

Suretyship 
Surlom,  or 

Siiretiship 

Tourmaline 

Scite 

Sirloin 

Trance 

Sizer 

Surname 

Simaine 

Tranquillity 

Cize,  Cise 

Surprise 

Surprize 

Triiiujuiltizc 

Scate 

Surreptitious 

Subrcptitious 

Transferable 

Skain 

Survivor 

Survivcr 

Transfcrrcnce 

Sceptic 
SkiUful 

Survivorship 

Survivership 

Treadle 

Swag,  or 
Swale 

Sag 

Treenail 

Sculk 

Swcalc 

Trellis 

Scull 

Sward 

Sord 

Trcntals 

Slobber 

Swath,  n. 

Swarth 

Trestle 

Slack 

Sweepstakes 

Sweepstake 

Trevet,  or 

Slight 

Swipple 

Swiple 

Trousers 

Slay,  Slaie 

Swop,  or 

Swap 

Truckle-bed,  or 

Sluce,  Sluse 

Sycamore 

5  Sicamore 
(  Sycamine 

Tumbrel,  and 

Slily 

Turkey 

Sliness 

Sylvan 

Silvan 

Turkois 

Smalness 

Synonyme,  or 

Synonym 

Smerk 

Syphilis 

Siphilis 

Turnip 

Smoothe 

Systematize 

Systemize 

Turnsole 

Sope 
Soccage 
Sokle,  Zocle 

T. 

Tutenag 
Twecdle 

Soland,  Solund 

Twibil 

Soder 

Tabard 

Taberd 

Tymbal 

Souldier 

Taffety 

Taffeta,  Taffata 

Tyro 

Solipede 

Taffrail 

Tafferel 

Solitoir 

Taillage 

Tallage 

Solvible 

Talc,  a  stone 

Talk,  Talck 

Somersault  • 

Tallness 

Talncss 

Sumniersault 

Talmud 

Thalmud 

Sonnetteer 

Tambour 

Tambor 

Umbles 

Sooth 

C  Tambarin 

Unbias 

Sorel 

Tambourine 

<  Tambourin 

Unbiassed 

Sowse 

C  Tamborin 

Unbigoted 

Spaw 
Spigncl 

Tarpauling 

S  Tarpawling 
I  Tarpaulin 

Unroll 
Until 

Spinage 
Spinelle,  Spinell 

Tartan 

Tartane 

Tassel 

Tossel 

Splise 

Tawny 

Tawney 

Spunge 

Tease 

Teaze 

Spungy 

Teazle,  Teasel 

Tassel,  Tazel 

Sprite 

Tenable 

Tenible 

Vaivode 

Spriteful 

Terrier 

Tarrier 

Vales,  motley 

Sponk 

Tether 

Tedder 

Valise 

Spirt 

Tetrastich 

Tetrastick 

Vantbrace 

Stabile 

Theodolite 

Theodolet 

Vat,  a  vessel 

Stadle 

Thraldom 

Thralldom 

Vaudevil 

Staunch 

Thrash,  or 

Thresh 

Vavasor 

Stationary 

Threshold 

Threshhold 

Stedfast 

Throe,  apana 
Thyine,  toood 

Throw 

Veil,  cover 

StiUyard 
Steril 

Thine 

Vender,  or 

Thyme 

Thime 

Veneer 

Stilness 

Ticking,  or 

Ticken 

Venomous 

Stoccade 

Tidbit 

Titbit 

Verdigris 

Streight 

Tie 

Tye 

Strop 

Tier,  a  row 

Tire 

Vermilion 

Strengthner 

Tierce 

Terce 

Straw",  Strow 

Tiger 

Tyger 
Tmkal 

Vermin 

Stupify 

Tincal 

Verst 

Stye 
Stile 

Tint 

Teint 

Vertebre,  or 

Tiny 

Tyny 

Vervain 

Subtle 

Tippler 

Tipler 

Vial,  or 

Subtile 

Tithe 

Tythe 

Vice,  a  screw 

Substract 

Toilet 

Toilette 

Vicious 

Substraction 

Toll,  to  allure 

Tole 

Villain,  and 

Suite 

Tollbooth 

Tolbooth 

Villanous 

Suiter 

Ton,  or 

Tun 

Villany 

Sulkcy 

Tonnage 

Tunnage 

Visitatorial 

Sulphureted 

Tormentor 

Tormenter 

Visitor 

Techy 

Tourmalin 

Transe 

Tranquility 

Tranquilizc 

Transferriblc 

Transference 

Treddle 

Trenail,  Trunnel 

Trellice 

Trigintals 

Trcsscl,  Trusael 

Trivet,  Trevit 

Trowscrs 

Trundle-bed 

Tumbril 

Turky 
5  Turquoia 
I  Turquoise 

Turnep 

Turn  sol 
<  Tutanag 
I  Tutcnague 

Twiddle,  Twidle 

Twibill 

Timbal 

Tiro 


U. 


Humbles 

Unbiass 

Unbiased 

Unbigotted 

UnroY 

Untill 


V. 


Waiwode 

Vails 

Vallisc 

Vanbrass 

Fat 

Vaudeville 
I  Vavasour 
'  Valvasor 

Vail 

Vendor 

Fineer 

Venemous 
1  Verdigrise 
•  Verdiffrease 
I  Vermillion 
'  Virmilion 

Vemiine 

Bcrst,  Werst 

Vertebra 

Vervane 

Phial 

Vise 

Vitious 

Villein,  Villan 

Villainous 

Villainy 

Visitonal 

Visiter 


ViMf 

VitiAto 
Vizier 

Volcano 


Vizor 
Viciiite 
Vizir,  Vikier 
Vulcano 


W. 


Wagon,  or 

Waif 

Waive,  to  defer 

Wale 

Walrus 

Warranter,  and 

War-whoop 

Waul 

Wear,  e. 

Wear,  n. 

Weasand 

WeUh 

Whang 

Whelk 

Whippletree 

Whippoorwill 

Whiskey 

Whitleathcr 

Whoop 

Whooping-cough 

Widgeon 

Wilful 

Windlass  \ 

Wintry 

Wiry 

Witch-elm 

With,  n. 

Withal 

Wizard 

Woe 

Woful 

Wondrous 

Woodbine 

Wood  chuck 

Woollen 

Wreathe,  r. 

Wreck 

Wriggle 


WainM 
Walft 
Waw 
Wc«l 

WalntM 

Warrantor 

War-hoop 

Wawl 

Ware 

Weir,  WLer 

Wesand,  WexaB4 

Welch 

Wang 

Wclk 

Whiffletree 

WhippowiB 

Whisky 

Whilffeatlier 

Hoop 

Hooping-cougk 

Wiaecm 

Willful 

Windlace 

Windlas 

Winter/ 

Wlery 

Wccch-elm 

Withe 

Withall 

Wizzaid,  Wisarl 

Wo 

Woeful 

Wondcrous 

Woodbind 

Woodchvk 

Woolen 

Wreath 

Wrack 

Higgle 


Yawl 

Yftu! 

Yearn 

Ycm 

Yeast 

Ycst 

Yelk,  or 

Yolk 

Yerk 

Yark 

Yew 

Eugh 

z. 


.  (ZaiRr 

Zafire 

^ZafTar 

CZatfer 

Zechin ;  tee 
Zinc 

Sequin 
Zink 

Zymologj 

Zumologj 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 


Ix  this  Dictionary  care  has  been  taken  to  give  all  the  irregular 
grammatical  forms  of  words.  All  the  verbs  of  the  language  which 
are  often  met  wth,  Avhether  regular  or  irregular,  are  conjugated ;  the 
pliu-al  forms  of  in-egular  nouns  are  exhibited ;  and  occasional  obser- 
vations are  made  in  relation  to  the  gi*ammatical  construction  and  use 
of  words. 

It  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  give  here  any  general  system  or 
outline  of  grammar ;  but  the  design  is  merely  to  furnish,  on  various 
\a\ncs  of  practical  grammar,  some  notices  and  remarks,  which  could 


not  properly  be  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  Dictionary    and 
which  may  facilitate  the  use  of  the  work. 

The  parts  of  speech  in  the  English  language  are  commonly  reckoned 
nine,  or,  if  the  participle  is  considered  a  distinct  part  of  s])eech,  ten ; 
namely,  the  Article,  Noun,  Pronoun,  Adjective,  Verb,  Participle, 
Adverb,  Conjunction,  Preposition,  and  Interjection.  —  The  parts  of 
speech  which  are  not  declinable,  \i'/..,  the  article,  adverb,  conjunction, 
preposition,  and  interjection  are  called  particles. 


THE  ARTICLE. 


The  article  is  a  v,  ord  prefixed  to  nouns  to  point  them  out,  or  to 
limit  their  signification.     The  articles  ai*e  a,  or  an,  and  the;  as,  a 


book,  an  apple,  the  man.  —  For  the  use  of  the  articles,  see  A,  An, 
and  The,  in  the  Dictionarj'. 


THE  NOUN. 


A  noun,  or  substantive,  is  the  name  of  any  thing  that  exists,  or  of 
which  we  have  any  idea.  Proper  nouns  are  the  names  of  indiAiduals, 
whether  persons  or  things ;  as,  Alexander,  America,  London.  Com- 
mon nouns  are  the  names  of  genera  or  classes.  EngHsh  common 
nouns  are  the  appellatives  or  substantives  of  the  English  language,  or 
are  such  as  are  contained  in  dictionaries  of  the  language. 

English  nouns  are  mostly  formed  by  affixing  to  the  radical  parts 
of  words  the  terminations  an,  ance,  ant,  ar,  ard,  art,  ary,  eer, 
ent,  er,  ier,  ist,  ive,  or,  stei',  ate,  ee,  ite,  acy,  age,  ancy,  ence,  ency, 
head,  hood,  ion,  ity,  ism,  ment,  mony,  ness,  on,  ry,  ship,  t,  th, 
tude,  ty,  ure,  y,  dom,  cule,  tie,  el,  il,  et,  in,  ine,  kin,  let,  ling, 
ock,  tde. 

Nouns  have  three  cases,  nominative,  possessive,  and  objective; 
three  genders,  mascidine,  feminine,  and  neuter ;  and  two  'numbers, 
singular  and  plural. 

The  plural  number  is  generally  formed  by  adding  s  to  the  singular ; 
as  hook,  books ;  dove,  doves.  But  if  the  singular  ends  in  s,  ss,  sh, 
ch  soft,  or  X,  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  es ;  as,  rebus, 
reuses ;  mass,  masses ;  lash,  lashes ;  church,  churches  ;  fox,  foxes. 
If  the  singular  ends  in  ch  hard,  the  plural  is  formed  by  adding  s  only ; 
as,  monarch,  monarchs.  If  the  singular  ends  in  o,  preceded  by 
another  vowel,  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  s ;  as,  folio, 
folios;  cameo,  cameos;  bamboo,  bamboos:  embryo,  embryos;  but 
if  the  final  o  is  preceded  by  a  consonant,  the  plural  is  commonly 
formed  by  adding  es ;  as,  cargo,  cargoes ;  hero,  heroes.  The  following 
nouns,  however,  canto,  cento,  grotto,  junto,  portico,  rotundo,  salvo, 
solo,  tyro,  and  some  others  derived  from  foreign  languages,  and 
hardly  Anglicized,  as  albino,  domino,  &c.,  commonly  have  their 
plural  formed  by  the  addition  of  s  only  to  the  smgular ;  as,  canto, 
cantos.  But  there  are  some  respecting  which  usage  is  not  uniform ; 
as,  duodecimo,  octavo,  quarto,  &c. 

There  is  a  cIeiss  of  nouns,  forming  the  names  of  various  arts  and 
sciences,  which  havt.  a  plural  termination  in  ics,  but  have  no  singular 
termination;  as,  ethics,  mathematics,  mechanics,  metaphysics,  mne- 


monics, politics,  &c.  All  nouns  of  this  class  are  generally  considered 
by  grammarians  as  properly  plural ;  though  we  sometimes  see  them, 
or  some  of  them,  joined  to  verbs  in  the  singular  number  by  respectable 
writers.     (See  Mathematics.) 

Nouns  of  the  singular  number  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
form  their  plurals  by  changing  y  into  ics  ;  as,  lady,  ladies ;  body, 
bodies ;  but  those  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  vowel,  form  their  plurals 
regularly,  by  the  addition  of  s  only  to  the  singular ;  as,  valley,  val- 
leys ;  attorney,  attorneys,  &c.  These  plurals  are  sometimes  errone- 
ously written  vallies,  attornies,  &c. 

There  is  a  class  of  nouns  ending  mf  ovfe,  viz.,  beef,  calf,  elf,  half, 
knife,  leaf,  life,  loaf,  self,  sheaf,  shelf,  tvife,  wolf,  which  form  their 
plurals  by  changing  f,  or  fe,  into  ves ;  as,  beeves,  calves,  &c.  The 
word  wharf,  according  to  the  prevailing  American  usage,  is  conformed 
to  this  class,  baring  for  its  plural  wharves;  though,  accorduig  to 
English  usage,  the  plural  is  wharfs.  —  Staff  commonly  has  staves  in 
the  plural ;  but  other  nouns  ending  in  ff',  and  also  in  /,  except  those 
above  enumerated,  form  their  plurals  regulariy,  by  addiii|  s  to  the 
singular;  as,  m%iff,  muffs;  proof ,  proof s,  &c. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  words  derived  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  which  are  often  used  in  English,  and  are  more 
or  less  Anglicized,  and  of  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  jjlurals  are 
sometimes  used,  and  sometimes  plurals  formed  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  English  language.  Of  this  class  are  encomium,  mem- 
orandum, medium,  radius,  dogma,  of  which  the  Latin  plurals  are 
encomia,  memoranda,  media,  radii,  dogmata ;  the  EngHsh,  encomi- 
ums, memorandums,  mediums,  radiuses,  dogmas.  The  two  plurals 
are  generally  given,  in  this  Dictionary,  under  such  words  as  admit  the 
use  of  both. 

There  are  some  words  which  have  the  plural  form,  but  which  are 
used  in  both  the  singular  and  the  plural  number,  or  respecting  the 
number  of  which  there  is  a  want  of  agreement  among  grammarians. 
Of  this  class  are  ahns,  bellows,  gallows,  means,  news,  and  pains. 
(See  these  words  in  the  Dictionary.) 
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THE   NOUN,  THE   PRONOUN,  THE   ADJECTIVE,  THE    VERB. 


XJijr 


Nouns  formed  by  the  addition  of  fid  (from  the  adjective  full)  to 
another  word,  ns  mouthful,  spoonful,  are  regarded  as  indivisible  com- 
poundK,  and  form  their  plui-als  in  a  regular  manner  by  the  addition  of 
#;  as,  mouthftds,  spoonfuls.     But  some  compound  nouns,  which 


have  the  parts  of  which  they  are  compounded  connected  by  hyphein, 
have  the  plural  termination  affixed  to  the  ftmt  jmrt ;  u»,  aitie-Je-camp, 
aides-de-camp  ;  cousin-yerman,  couninit-german  ;  court-viartialy 
courts-martial ;  father-in-late,  fathers-in-law. 


THE  PRONOUN. 


The  different  kinds  of  pronouns  are  specified  in  the  notice  of  the 
word  Pronoun,  hi  the  Dictionary,  where  they  are  also  severally 


enumerated  and  noticed, 
tionary.) 


(See  Pronoun,  and  Mine,  in  the  Die- 


THE   ADJECTIVE 


An  adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  noun  to  express  its  quality, 
or  limit  its  meaning ;  as,  a  good  man ;  a  green  field ;  thi-ee  ap- 
ples. 

A  great  part  of  the  adjectives  of  the  English  language  are  formed 
by  affixing  to  the  radical  parts  of  words  the  terminations  ac,  eU,  an, 
ar,  anj,  en,  ic,  teal,  id.  He,  ine,  ory,  ate,  ful,  ose,  ous,  some,  y,  ish, 
like,  ly,  ive,  able,  ible,  ublc,  less. 

Most  adjectives  have  two  variations  from  the  simple  or  positive 
fomi  of  the  word,  called  degrees  of  comparison,  namely,  the  com- 
parative and  superlative. 


In  words  of  one  syllable  the  comparative  is  commonly  formed  by 
adding  r  or  er  to  the  positive  ;  as,  icise,  wiser ;  soft,  softer ;  and  the 
superlative,  by  adding  st  or  est ;  as,  wise,  trisest ;  soft,  soflett. 

Adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable  are  commonly  compared  by 
prefixing  more  and  most  to  the  jiositive ;  as,  useful,  moi  e  uvcful,  most 
useful  —  The  termination  ish,  annexed  to  the  ])ositive,  denotes  a 
diminution  of  the  quality ;  as,  black,  blackish. 

Several  adjectives  form  their  degrees  of  comparis*  n  in  an  irregular 
manner.  These  are  good,  bad,  little,  many,  much,  near,  laiCf  and 
old.     (See  these  words  in  the  Dictionary.) 


THE  VERB. 


A  verb  is  a  part  of  speech  which  signifies  to  be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer ; 
or  it  is  a  word  by  means  of  which  something  is  affirmed  respecting 
some  person  or  tiling ;  as,  I  am ;  you  hear ;  he  is  instructed. 

The  person  or  thing  respecting  which  any  thing  is  affirmed,  is  called 
the  subject.  A  verb  in  the  infinitive  mode  is  not  comiected  with  any 
subject,  and  no  affirmation  can  be  made  by  it. 

Verbs  are  divided  into  active  or  transitive,  and  neuter  or  intransitive. 
In  this  Dictionary,  as  well  as  in  most  other  modem  English  diction- 
aries, verbs  to  which  v.  a.  is  annexed  are  active,  or  transitive,  verbs ; 
and  those  to  which  v.  n.  is  annexed  are  neuter,  or  intransitive,  verbs. 

An  active,  or  transitive,  verb  expresses  an  action  passing  from  an 
agent  or  actor  to  some  object  acted  upon ;  and  it  requires  the  addition 
of  an  object  to  complete  the  sense ;  as,  "  The  master  teaches  the 
fnpil,"  or  "  The  master  teaches  him."  Here  ptipil  and  him  denote 
objects  acted  upon,  and  are  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  the 
active  or  transitive  verb  teach. 

A  neuter,  or  intransitive,  veib  expresses  being  or  state  of  being ; 
and  it  does  not  require  the  addition  of  an  object  to  comjjlete  the 
sense;  as,  "He  is;"  "The  sun  sAinc*."  — There  is  a  class  of  verbs 
which  are  generally  ranked  among  neuter  verbs,  and  which  denote 
action  confined  to  the  subject,  without  any  object  acted  upon;  as, 
"  I  run  ;  "  "  He  walks."  These  are,  by  some  grammarians,  styled 
adive-intransitive  verbs,  in  distinction  from  active-transitive  verbs. 

A  passive  verb  is  formed  by  associating  the  perfect  participle  of  an 
active  verb  with  some  tense  of  the  verb  to  be ;  and  it  implies  an  object 
acted  upon,  and  an  agent  by  which  it  is  acted  upon  ;  as,  "  Caesar  was 
slain  by  Brutus  " 

A  regular  verb  is  one  which  forms  its  im])erfect  tense  and  i)erfect 


participle  by  adding  d  or  ed  to  the  present ;  as,  lote,  loted ;  eaXL 
called. 

An  irregidar  verb  is  one  which  does  not  form  its  imj)erfect  teme 
and  perfect  participle  by  adding  d  or  ed  to  the  present ;  as,  preaent 
write,  imperfect  wrote,  perfect  jiarticiple  written. 

All  the  verbs  of  the  English  language,  which  are  often  used,  whether 
regular  or  irregular,  are  carefully  conjugated,  where  they  sewrally 
occur,  in  this  Dictionarj-.  It  is,  therefore,  not  deemed  necessarj-  to 
insert  here  a  table  of  irregular  verbs. 

Auxiliary  verbs,  called  also  helping  verbs,  are  those  by  means  of 
which  English  verbs  are  principally  conjugated.  They  are  do,  bey 
have,  must,  may,  can,  shall,  will,  with  their  inflections.  Mighty 
could,  .should,  and  would,  which  are  regarded  as  the  im|x?rfcct  or 
past  tenses  of  mat/,  can,  shall,  and  will,  commonly  imply  past  time ; 
yet  they  are  sometimes  used  in  the  conditional  present  and  future  tenaes. 

Many  verlis  are  formed  by  affixing,  to  the  radical  parta  of  w(»d;b 
ate,  en,fy,  ish,  ise,  ize, 

THE   CONJUGATION  OF  VERBS. 

The  conjugation  of  a  verb  is  the  regular  combination  and  arrange* 
ment  of  its  several  numbers,  jicrsons,  moods,  and  tenses. 

Grammarians  differ  much  with  respect  to  the  number  of  rdoea, 
moods,  and  tenses  in  the  English  lan^ruage.  According  to  some 
grammarians  there  is  but  one  voice,  the  active,  two  moods,  the  in- 
dicative and  the  infinitive,  and  two  tenses,  the  present  and  jiast  or 
preterite ;  accortling  to  others,  there  are  two  \-oice8,  the  actiw  and 
passive,  four  moods,  and  six  tenses ;  as  in  the  following  conjugations 
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The  auxiliary  and  the  active  verb  To  Have  is  conjugated  in  the 
foUovdng  manner :  — 

TO   HAVE. 
Indicative  Mood. 

PRESENT     TEKSE. 

Singular.  PhiraL 

\st  Person,  I  have.  1.  "We  hare. 

2d  Per»on,  Thou  hast.  2.  Ye  or  you  hare. 

Sd  Person,  He,  she,  or  it,  hath  3.  They  hare, 
or  has. 

lUPEEFECT     TERSE 

Singulca: 

1.  I  had. 

2.  Thouhadst. 

3.  He,&c.had. 


Plural. 

1.  We  had. 

2.  Ye  or  you  had. 

3.  They  had. 


PERFECT     TENSE. 


Singular. 
1.  I  haTe  had. 
9.  Thou  hast  had. 
3.  He  has  had. 


Singular. 

1.  I  had  had. 

2.  Thou  hadst  had. 

3.  He  had  had. 


Plural. 

1.  We  have  had. 

2.  Ye  or  you  have  had. 

3.  They  have  had. 


PltUPEKFECT     TENSE. 


Plural. 

1.  We  had  had. 

2.  Ye  or  you  had  had. 

3.  They  had  had. 


FIRST     FUTURE     TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  have. 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  wit  have- 

3.  He  shull  or  will  have. 


Phiral, 

1.  We  shall  or  will  have. 

2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  have. 

3.  They  shall  or  will  have. 


SECOND  FUTURE  TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  shall  have  had. 

2.  ITiou  >vilt  have  had. 

3.  He  will  have  had. 


Plural, 

1.  We  shall  have  had. 

2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  had. 

3.  They  will  have  had. 


Imperative  Mood. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Let  me  have.  1.   Let  us  have. 

2.  Have  thou,  or  do  thou  have.  2.   Have  ye,  or  do  ye  or  you  have. 

3.  Let  him  have.  3.  Let  them  have. 

Potential  Mood. 

Mayst  and  mightst  were  formerly,  and  they  are  still  by  some, 
written  mayest  and  mightest.  The  second  persons  singular  couldst, 
shotildst,  and  woiddst,  were  formerly  written  couldest,  shouldest,  and 
wotddest. 

Though  might,  could,  should,  and  would  are  preterite  and  past 
tenses,  they  are  frequently  employed  to  denote  the  present  time. 
Their  use  to  denote  both  past  and  present  time  may  be  illustrated  as 
follows :  — 

He  should  have  done  this  yesterday ;  and  he  might  or  he  could 
have  done  it,  if  he  would.  —  He  should  do  it,  and  he  might  or  he 
could  do  it  to-day,  if  he  woidd. 

May,  though  of  the  present  tense,  is  also  sometimes  used  to  denote 
the  future ;  as,  He  may  come,  and  probably  mil  come,  to-morrow. 


PRE  3E  N  T     TENSE, 


Singular. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have. 


Plural. 

1.  We  may  or  can  have. 

2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have. 

3.  They  may  or  can  have. 


IMPERFECT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  1.  We    might,    could,    would,    or 

have.  should  have. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could,  would, 

or  shouldst  have.  or  should  have. 

3.  He    might,    could,    would,    or  3.  They  might,   could,  would,   or 

should  have.  should  have. 

PERFECT  TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have  had.  1.   We  may  or  can  have  had. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have  had.  2.   Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have  had. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have  had.  3.   They  may  or  can  have  had. 

PLUPERFECT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  1.   We    might,    coiild,    would,    or 

have  had.  should  have  had. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst,  2.   Ye  or  you  might,  could,  would, 

or  shouldst  have  had.  or  should  have  had. 

3.  He    might,    could,    would,    or  3.    They  might,  could,  would,  or 

should  have  had.  should  have  had. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 


PRESENT     TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  If  I  have. 

2.  If  thou  have. 

3.  If  he  have. 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  have. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  have. 

3.  If  they  have. 


It  is  very  common  to  vary  the  terminations  of  verbs  in  the  subjunc- 
tive mood  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  indicative ;  as,  "  If  thou 
hast,  if  he  has,"  instead  of  "If  thou  have,  if  he  have."  —  "If  thou 
lovest,  if  he  loves;"  instead  of  "If  thou  love,  if  he  love."  So  also, 
"  If  I  am,  if  thou  art,  if  he  is  ;  if  we  are,"  &c.,  "  If  I  was,  if  thou 
wast,  if  he  was  ;  "  instead  of  "  K  I  be,"  &c. 

The  remaining  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood  are,  in  general, 
similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood. 

■♦ 
Lifinitive  Mood. 

Present,  To  have.  Perfect,  To  have  had. 

Participles. 

Present  or  Active,  Having.  Perfect  or  Passive,  Had. 

Compound  Perfect,  Having  had. 

The  auxiliary  and  the  neuter  verb  To  Be  is  conjugated  as  follows  .• — ■ 

TO  BE. 
Indicative  Mood. 

PRESENT    TE  NSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  am. 

2.  Thou  art. 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  is. 


Plural. 

1.  We  are. 

2.  Ye  or  you  are. 

3.  They  are. 


IMPERFECT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  was.  1.  We  were. 

2.  Thou  wast.  2.  Ye  or  you  were. 

3.  He  was.  3.  They  were. 

PERFECT  TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  have  been.  1.  We  have  been. 

2.  Thou  hast  been.  2.  Ye  or  you  have  been. 

3.  He  hath  or  has  been.  3.   They  have  been. 


CONJUGATION  OF   VERBS. 
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»LUFSBrBOT    TEN8B. 


Singular. 

1.  I  had  been. 

2.  Thou  hadst  been, 
t.  He  had  been. 


P/uro/. 

1.  We  had  been. 

2.  Ye  or  you  had  been. 

3.  They  had  been. 


FIRST     FUTURE     TENSE. 


Singular. 

1 .  I  shall  or  will  be. 

2.  Thou  shall  or  wilt  be. 

3.  He  shall  or  will  be. 


PluraL 

1.  "We  shall  or  will  be. 

2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  be. 

3.  They  shall  or  will  be. 


SECOND     FUTURE     TENSE 

Singular. 

1,  I  shall  have  been. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  been. 


8.  He  will  have  been. 


Plural. 

1.  We  shall  have  been. 

2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  been. 

3.  They  will  have  been. 


Imperative  Mood. 


Singular. 

1.  Let  me  be. 

2.  Be  thou,  or  do  thou  be. 
8.  Let  him  be. 


Plural. 

1.  Let  us  be. 

2.  Be  ye  or  you,  or  do  ye  or  you  be. 

3.  Let  them  be. 


Singular, 

1 .  I  may  or  can  be. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  be 
It  He  may  or  can  be. 


Potential  Mood. 

-   PRESENT     TENSE. 

Plural. 

1.  We  may  or  can  be. 

2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  be. 

3.  They  may  or  can  be. 


IMPERFECT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should    1.   We    might,     could,     would,    or 

be.  should  be. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst,    2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could,  would,  or 

or  shouldst  be.  should  be. 

3.  He     might,    could,    would,     or    3.  They    might,    could,    would,   or 

should  be.  should  be. 

PERFECT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have  been.  1.  We  may  or  can  have  been. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have  been.  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have  been. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have  been.  3.  They  may  or  can  have  been. 

PLUPERFECT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  1  might,  could,  would,  or  should    1.   We  might,  could,  would,  or  should 

have  been.  have  been. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst,    2.  Ye  or  you  might,  eould,  would,  or 

or  shrfuldst  have  been.  should  have  been. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would,  or  should    3.  They    might,    could,    would,    or 

have  been.  should  have  been. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

PRESENT     TENSE. 


1.  If  I  be. 

2.  If  thou  be. 
a   If  he  be. 


Singular. 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  be. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  be. 
8.  If  they  be. 


IMPERFECT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  were.  1.  If  we  were. 

2.  If  thou  wert.  2.  If  ye  or  you  were. 

3.  If  he  were.  8.  If  they  were. 

The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood  arc,  in  general,  similar  to  the 
correspondent  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood. 


Infinitive  Mood. 
Present,  To  be.  Perfect,  To  hare  be«a. 

Particiflet. 

Present,  Being.  Perfect,  Been. 

Compound  Perfect,  Having  been. 


CONJUGATION  OF  REGULAB  VERBS. 

ACTIVK. 

A  regular  active  verb  is  conjugated  in  the  following  manner :  — 

TO  LOVE. 

Indicative  Mood. 

PRESENT     TBH8B. 

PhmL 

1.  We  love. 

2.  Ye  or  you  lore. 


Singular. 
I  love. 
Thou  lovest. 
He,  she,  or  it  loves  or  loveth. 


3.  They  love. 

IMPERFECT    TEN8B. 

Plural 

1.  We  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  loved. 

3.  They  loved- 

PERFECT     TENSE. 

Plura*. 

1.  We  have  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  have  loved. 

3.  They  have  loved. 

PLUPBRFBCT     TENSE. 

Singular.  PluraL 

1.  We  had  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  had  loved. 

3.  They  had  loved. 

FIRST     FUTURE     TENSE. 

Singular.  PluraL 

I  shall  or  will  love.  1.  We  shall  or  will  love. 

Thou  shalt  or  wilt  love.  2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  lov*. 

He  shall  or  will  love.  3.  They  shall  or  will  love. 

SECOND    FUTURE    TBIfSB. 

Singular.  PluraL 

I  shall  have  loved.  1.  We  shall  have  loved. 

Thou  wilt  have  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  loved. 

He  will  have  loved.  3.  They  will  have  loved. 


Singular. 
I  loved. 
Thou  lovedst. 
He  loved. 

Singular. 
I  have  loved. 
Thou  hast  loved. 
He  hath  or  has  loved. 


I  had  loved. 
Thou  hadst  loved. 
He  had  loved. 


Imperative  Mood. 


Singular. 

PluraL 

1. 

Let  me  love. 

1. 

Let  us  love. 

2. 

Love  thou,  or  do  thou  love. 

2. 

Lore  ye  or  you,  or  do  ye  1ot«. 

3. 

Let  him  love. 

3. 

Let  them  love> 

Potential  Mood, 

PRB8BNT    TBNSB. 


1.  We  may  or  can  love. 

2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  love 

3.  They  may  or  can  love. 


Singular. 
I  may  or  can  love. 
Thou  mayst  or  canst  love. 
He  may  or  can  love. 

IMFBRFBCT     TBN8B. 

Singular.  PhtraL 

I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  1.   We    might,    could,    wo&ld,    ar 

love.  should  love. 

Thou  mightst,  couldst,   wouldst,  2,  Ye  or  you  might,  could,  would, 

or  shouldst  love.  or  should  love. 

He  might,  could,  would,  or  should  3.  Thry    might,    could,   would,    or 

love.  should  love. 
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PERFECT     TENSE. 

Singular,  Plural. 

1.   I  may  or  can  have  loved.  1.  We  may  or  can  have  loved. 

■L   Thou  may st  or  canst  have  loved.  2.   Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have  loved. 

i.   He  may  or  can  have  loved.  3.   They  may  or  can  have  loved. 

PLUPERFECT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  1.   We  might,  could,  would,  or  should 

have  loved.  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst,  2.    Ye  or  you  might,  could,  would,  or 

or  shouldst  have  loved.  should  have  loved. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would,  or  should  3.   They    might,    could,    would,    or 

have  loved.  should  have  loved. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 


PRESENT     TENSE. 


Singular, 

1.  If  I  love. 

2.  If  thou  love. 

3.  If  he  love. 


Plu^ral. 

1.  If  we  love. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  love. 

3.  If  they  love. 


The  remahiing  tenses  of  this  mood  are,  in  general,  similar  to  the 
correspondent  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood. 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Presmt,  To  love.  Perfect,  To  have  loved. 

Participles. 

Present,  Loving.  Perfect,  Loved. 

Compound  Perfect,  Having  loved. 

PASSIVE. 

Verbs  passive  are  called  regular  when  they  form  their  perfect 
participle  by  the  addition  of  d  or  ed  to  the  verb ;  as,  from  the  verb 
to  love  is  formed  the  jjassive,  /  am  loved,  I  was  loved,  I  shall  he 
loved,  &c. 

A  passive  verb  is  conjugated  by  adding  the  ))erfect  participle  to  the 
auxiUary  verb  to  he,  through  all  its  changes  of  number,  person,  mood, 
and  tense,  in  the  following  manner :  — 

TO  BE   LOVED. 
Indicative  Mood. 


PRESENT     TENSE. 


Singular, 

1.  I  am  loved. 

2.  Thou  art  loved. 

3.  He  is  loved. 


Singular. 

1.  I  was  loved. 

2.  Thou  wast  loved. 

3.  He  was  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We  are  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  are  loved. 

3.  They  are  loved. 


IMPERFECT     TENSE. 


Plural. 

1.  We  were  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  were  loved. 

3.  They  were  loved. 


PERFECT     TENSE 

Singular. 

1.  I  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  hast  been  loved. 

3.  He  has  or  hath  been  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We  have  been  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  have  been  loved. 

3.  They  have  been  loved. 


PLUPERFECT    TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  had  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  hadst  been  loved 

3.  He  had  been  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We  had  been  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  had  been  loved. 
3    They  had  been  ioved. 


FIRST     FUTURE     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  be  loved.  1.  We  shall  or  will  be  loved. 

2.  Thou  Shalt  or  wilt  be  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  be  loved 

3.  He  shall  or  will  be  loved.  3.  They  shall  or  will  be  loved. 

SECOND  FUTURE  TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  have  been  loved.  1.  We  shall  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  been  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  been  loved. 

3.  He  will  have  been  loved.  3.  They  wiU  have  been  loved. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Let  me  be  loved.  1.  Let  us  be  loved. 

2.  Be  thou    loved,   or  do  thou  be    2.  Be  ye  or  you  loved,  or  dc  ye  be 

loved.  loved. 

3.  Let  him  be  loved.  ,  3.  Let  them  be  loved. 

Potential  Mood. 

PRESENT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  or  can  be  loved.  1.  We  may  or  can  be  loved. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  be  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  be  loved. 

3.  He  may  or  can  be  loved.  3.  They  may  or  can  be  loved. 

IMPERFECT     TENSE. 

Singular.  *    Plural. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should    1.   We  might,  could,  would,  or  should 

be  loved.  be  loved. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst,    2.   Ye  or  you  might,  could,  would, 

or  shouldst  be  loved.  or  should  be  loved. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would,  or  should    3.   They    might,    could,    would,    or 

be  loved.  should  be  loved. 

PERFECT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural.  • 

1.  I  may  or  can  have  been  loved.  1.   We  may  or  can  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have  been    2.   Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have  been 

loved.  loved. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have  been  loved.   3.  They  may  or  can  have  been  loved- 

PLUPERFECT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should     1.   We  might,  could,  would,  or  should 

have  been  loved  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  mightst,   couldst,  wouldst,    2.   Ye  or  you  might,  could,  would,  or 

or  shouldst  have  been  loved.  should  have  been  loved. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would,  or  should    3.   They    might,    could,    would,    or 

have  been  loved.  should  have  been  loved. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

PRESENT     TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  If  I  be  loved. 

2.  If  thou  be  loved. 

3.  If  he  be  loved. 


Singular. 

1.  If  I  were  loved. 

2.  If  thou  wert  loved. 

3.  If  he  were  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  be  loved. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  be  loved. 

3.  If  they  be  loved. 


IMPERFECT     TENSE. 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  were  loved. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  were  loved. 

3.  If  they  were  loved. 


The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood  are,  in  general,  similar  to  the 
correspondent  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood. 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Present,  To  be  loved.  Perfect,  To  have  been  loved. 

Participles, 

Present,  Being  loved.  Perfect,  Been  loved. 

Compound  Perfect,  Having  been  loved. 


THE  PARTICIPLE.— THE  INTEIUECTION. 


THE    PARTICIPLE. 


XX2aZ 


The  participle ^19,,  by  some  grammarians,  considered  as  a  distinct 
part  of  speech,  and  by  others  it  is  regarded  only  as  a  fonn  of  the  verb. 
It  is  derived  from  the  verb,  and  partakes  of  the  signification  and 
properties  of  the  verb.  It  is  an  adjective  form  of  the  verb,  and,  hke 
an  adjective,  belongs  to  a  noun ;  and  it  signifies  doing,  being,  or 
suffering,  without  affirming  any  thing.  It  becomes  a  noun  by  pre- 
fixing to  it  the  definite  article  the.  —  There  are  three  participles :  the 
present,  ending  in  iiig,  as  moving ;  the  ])erfect,  past,  or  passive,  endhig 
(if  the  verb  is  regular)  in  ed,  as  moved ;  and  the  compound  perfect, 
as  having  moved. 

The  particijjle  in  ing,  though  properly  and  generally  active,  is  some- 
times used  in  a  jjassive  sense ;  as,  "  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple 
in  building."  John  ii.  20.  —  "  Wliile  the  ark  was  a  preparing.  1  Peter 
iii.  20.  —  "  The  nation  had  cried  out  loudly  against  the  crime  while 
it  was  committing."  Bolingbroke.  —  "  My  Lives  are  reprinting." 
Johnson.  —  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  Grammar  prefixed  to  his  Dictionarj', 
remarks,  with  resi)ect  to  this  use  of  the  present  participle,  "  There  is 
a  manner  of  using  the  active  participle  which  gives  it  a  passive  signifi- 
cation ;  as,  '  The  Grammar  is  now  pnnting ; '  '  The  brass  is  forging.'' 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  vicious  expression,  probably  corrupted 
from  a  ])lirase  more  pure,  but  now  somewhat  obsolete :  *  The  book  is 
o  printing ; '  '  The  brass  is  a  forging ; '  a  being  jtroperly  at,  and 
printing  and  forging  verbal  nouns,  signifyuig  action,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  this  language." 

Although  Johnson  thus  censured  this  use  of  the  participle  in  ing, 
yet  he  afterwards  made  use  of  it  himself  in  the  instance  above  cited. 

Within  a  few  years,  as  a  substitute  for  both  of  the  above  forms,  a 


neologism  has  been  introduced,  by  which  the  present  poMsire  parti- 
ciple is  substituted,  m  such  cases  a&  the  above,  for  the  iiorticiplc  in 
ing ;  and  in  the  above  eximples,  instead  of  *♦  in  buHdiug,"  " a  prc- 
pating,"  "  was  committing,"  and  "  are  repritUitig,"  Uie  modem 
innovators  would  say,  ••  in  being  built,"  "  being  prepart-d,"  "  traa 
being  committed,"  "  are  being  reprinted."  Thin  new  form  ba«  I  ccn 
used  by  some  respectable  writers,  as  in  the  following  instances :  "  For 
those  who  are  being  educated  in  our  seminaries."  Ii.  Southey. — 
"It  voas  being  uttered."  Coleridge.  —  "The  foundation  was  being 
laid."  Brit.  Critic. — The  Eclectic  Reriew  remarks,  "That  a  need 
of  this  phrase,  or  an  equivalent  one,  is  felt,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  used  by  educated  persons  and  resjiectable 
writers." 

This  phrase,  styled  by  Abp.  Whately  "  uncouth  English,"  has  been 
censured  by  various  grammarians  and  critics.  —  "It  [leivpuhoi] 
signifies  properly,  though  in  uncouth  English,  one  who  is  being 
beaten."  Abp.  Whately.  —  "  The  bridge  is  being  built,  and  other 
phrases  of  the  like  kind,  have  pained  the  eye."  D.  Ilooth.  — "The 
phrase  '  is  being  built,'  and  others  of  similar  kind,  have  been,  for  a 
few  years  back,  insinuating  themselves  into  our  language ;  still  they 
are  not  English."  M.  Harrison's  Rise,  I*rogress,  atul  Presaii 
Structure  of  the  English  Language.  —  " '  ITie  house  is  being  built.* 
—  This  mode  of  expression  is  becoming  quite  common.  It  is  liable, 
however,  to  several  important  objections.  It  appears  formal  and 
pedantic.  —  It  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  support  of  any  res|)ccta- 
ble  gi-ammarian.  —  The  easy  and  natural  expression  is, '  The  house  is 
buUding:"    Prof.  J.  W.  Gibbt. 


THE    ADVERB. 

An  adverb  is  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  an  adjective,  and  sometimes  i  very  correctly."  A  great  many  ad^•erb8  are  formed  from  adjecti^-es 
to  another  adverb,  to  exjjress  some  quaUty  or  circumstance  respecting  by  the  addition  of  ly,  or  by  changing  «  to  y  ;  as,  wise,  wisely ;  nobUt 
it ;  as,  "  He  writes  well ; "  "  A  truly  excellent  scholar ; "  "  He  speaks  '  nobly. 


THE    CONJUNCTION. 

The  conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech,  or  a  particle,  which  connects  1  copulative  and  disjunctive;  but  there  are  other  divisions  gix-en  by 
H'ords  and  sentences  together ;  consisting  princi])ally  of  two  sorts,  I  many  grammarians,  as  adversative,  causal,  illative,  &c. 


THE   INTERJEC^nON. 

An  interjectiott  is  a  word  used  to  express  some  aHection  or  emotion  of  the  mind. 


EiVGLISH   GRAMMAE. 


THE  PREPOSITION. 


Prepositions  show  the  relations  between  words,  and  are  generally 
placed  before  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  objective  case. 

There  are  many  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  participles,  which  are 


followed  by  their  appropriate  prepositions;  and  there  are  instances  in 
which  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  determine  what  preposition 
is  most  suitable  to  be  used. 


A   LIST   OF    WORDS   WITH    THE   PROPER   PREPOSITION   ANNEXED. 


A. 


Abandoned  to. 

Abate  of. 

Abhorrence  of. 

Abhorrent  to,  from. 

Abide  in,  at,  iaith,  by. 

Abominable  to. 

Abound  in,  tmth. 

Abridge  of,  from. 

Ahsent  fivm. 

Abstain  from. 

Abstinence  from. 

Abut  on,  upon. 

Accede  to. 

Acceptable  to. 

Access  to. 

Accessory  to. 

Accommodate  to.  with. 

Accompanied  by,  with. 

Accord,  *.  «.  vritk  ;  v.  a.  to. 

Accordance  with. 

According  to. 

Account  of,  for,  to. 

Accountable  to  a  person  ;for 
a  thing. 

Accuse  of,  by. 

Acquaint  wit?t. 

Acquaintance  toith. 

Acquiesce  iiu 

Acquit  of. 

Adapted^o. 

Add  to. 

Address  to. 

Adequate  to. 

Adhere  to. 

Adjacent  to. 

Adfoum  to,  at,  for. 

Adjudge  to. 

Adjust  to. 

Admonish  of,  by,  aaainst. 

Admission  (access)  to  ;  (en- 
trance) into. 

Admit  of 

Advantage  over,  of. 

Advise  of,  to. 

Advocate  ^or. 

Affection /or. 

Affinity  to,  loith,  between. 

Agree  tenth  a  person  ;  to 
things  proposed  ;  upon 
things  or  conditions. 

Agreeable  to. 

Aim  at. 

Alienate  yVow. 

Allude  to. 

Alteration  in. 

Ambitious  of  to. 

Amenable  to. 

Analogous  to. 

Analogy  to,  between. 

Angry  vnth  a  person;  ai  a 
thing. 

Annex  to, 

Animadvert  on,  upon. 

Answer /br,  to. 

Antecedent  to. 

Antipathy  to,  against. 

Anxious  about. 

Apologize /or. 

Apology /or. 

Appeal  to. 

Appertain  to. 

Applicable  to. 

Apply  «o. 

Apprehensive  of. 

Appropriate  to. 


Approve  of. 

Argue  wifh,  against. 

Array  with,  in. 

Arrive  at. 

Ask    cf  a  person;  for   or 

after  a  person  or  thing. 
Aspire  to. 
Assent  to. 
Assimilate  to. 
Associate  tpith. 
Assure  of. 
Astonished  at. 
Atone  for. 
Attached  to. 
Attain  to. 
Attend  to. 
Attentive  to. 
Averse  to,  from. 
Aversion  to,  from. 


B. 

Ballot /or. 

Banish /rom. 

Bare  of. 

Bargam  ybr. 

Bear  up,  upon,  with^ 

Beguile  of. 

Believe  i?i,  on. 

Belong  to. 

Bereave  of 

Bestow  on,  upon. 

Betray  to  a  person;  into  a 

thing. 
Betroth  to. 
Bigoted  to. 
Bind  to,  in,  up,  Ujj^ 
'Bla.me  for. 
Blush  at. 
Boast  of. 
Border  on,  t^ton. 
Brag  of. 


C. 


Call  on,  upon,  at,  for ;  —  on 
a  person ;  at  a  house. 

Capable  of. 

Care  for,  to. 

Careful  of,  for. 

Careless  of,  about. 

Carp  at. 

Catch  at,  up. 

Caution  aaainst. 

Certify  of 

Change /or,  vnth. 

Charge  on  or  against  a  per- 
son ;  with  a  thing. 

Clear  of 

Coalesce  with. 

Coincide  with. 

Commune  with. 

Commit  to. 

Communicate  to,  with. 

Compare  to,  in  respect  to 
quality ;  with,  by  way  of 
illustration. 

Compelled  to. 

Compliance  with. 

Comply  with. 

Composed  of. 

Concede  to. 

Conceive  of. 

Concerned  a<,_/br. 

Concur  vnth,  in,  on,  to. 


Condemn  to. 
Condescend  to. 
Conduce  to. 
Confer  on,  upon. 
Confide  in. 
Conform  to. 
Conformable  to. 
Conformity  to. 
Congenial  to,  with. 
Congratulate  on,  upon. 
Connect  with. 
Conscious  of. 
Consecrate  to. 
Consent  to. 
Consign  to. 
Consist  of,  in,  vnth. 
Consistent  with. 
Consonant  to. 
Consult  with. 
Contend  with,  against. 
Contest  loith. 
Contiguous  to. 
Contrast  with. 
Contrary  to. 

Conversant  in,  with,  about. 
Convert  to,  into. 
Convict  of. 
Convince  of. 
Copy  from,  after. 
Correspond  to,  with. 
Correspondence  to,  with. 
Correspondent  to. 
Covenant  with,  for. 
Cure  of. 


D. 


Dash  against,  upon. 

Deal  in,  by,  with. 

Debar  of,  from. 

Decide  on,  upon. 

Defend  agaiiist,from. 

Deficiency  of. 

Deficient  in. 

Defraud  of. 

Demand  of. 

Denoimce  against  a  person ; 
on  a  thing. 

Depend  on,  upon. 

Dependent  on,  upon. 

Deprive  of. 

Derogate /rom. 

Derogation /rom,  to. 

Derogatory  to. 

Descendedyrom. 

Deserving  of. 

Desirous  of. 

Desist  from. 

Despair  of. 

Despoil  of. 

Destined  to. 

Destitute  of. 

Detach  from. 

Detract /row. 

Deviate"_/"row. 

Devolve  on,  upon. 

Devote  to. 

Dictate  to. 

Die  of  3i  disease ;  by  the  sword 
or  famine ;  for  another. 

Differ  with  a  person  in  opin- 
ion ;  from  a  person  or 
thing  m  some  quality. 

Di  fferent  from. 

Difficulty  in. 

Diminish  from. 

Diminution  of. 


Disabledyrowi. 

Disagree  with,  to. 

Disagreeable  to. 

Disappointed  of  a  thing  not 
obtained;  in  a  thing  ob- 
tained. 

Disapprove  of. 

Discourage  yrom. 

Discouragement  to. 

Disengaged/roTW. 

Disgusted  at,  with. 

DisUke  to. 

Dismission /ro/w. 

Disparagement  to. 

Dispense  with. 

Dispose  of,  to,  for. 

Dispossess  of. 

Dispute  with. 

Disqualify /or, /row. 

Dissatisfied  with. 

Dissent  from. 

Distinct  from. 

Distinguish/rowi,  between. 

Distrustful  of. 

Divested  of. 

Divide  between  two ;  among 
many. 

Dote  on. 

Doubt  of,  about. 

Dwell  in,  at,  on. 


E. 

Eager  in,  for,  after. 

Embark  in,  for. 

Embellished  iotYA. 

Emerge  from. 

Employ  in,  on,  upon,  about. 

Emulous  of 

Enamoured  of. 

Encounter  with. 

Encouragement  to. 

Encroach  on,  upon. 

Endeared  to. 

Endeavor  after. 

Endowed  with. 

Endued  with. 

Engage  in,  with,  for. 

Enjoin  on,  upon. 

Enter  on,  upon,  into. 

Entrance  on,  upon,  into. 

Envious  of,  at. 

Equal  to,  with. 

Equivalent  to. 

Espouse  to. 

Estimated  at. 

Estranged  from. 

Exception  from,  to,  against. 

Excluded  from. 

Exclusive  of. 

Expelled/ro>n. 

Expert  in,  at. 

Exposed  to. 

Expressive  of. 


F. 


Fall  under,  on,  upon,  from. 

Familiar  to,  with. 

Fawn  on,  upon. 

Fearful  of. 

Feed  on,  upon. 

Fight  with,  against,  for. 

Filled  with. 

Fond  of. 


Fondness /or. 
Foreign  to,  from. 
Founded  on  or  upon  a  basis ; 

in  truth. 
Free  from. 
Friendly  to. 
Frightened  at. 
Frown  at,  upon. 
Fruitful  in,  of. 
Full  of. 
Furnished  with. 


G. 


Give  to. 

Glad  of,  at. 

Glance  at,  upon. 

Glow  with. 

Grapple  with. 

Grateful  to  a  person ;  for 

favor. 
Greedy  of,  after. 
Grieve  at,  for. 
Guard  against. 
Guilty  of. 


H. 


Hanker  after. 
Happen  to,  on. 
Healed  of 
Hinder  from. 
Hiss  at. 
Hold  in,  of,  on. 


I. 


Ignorant  of. 
Immersion  in. 
Impatient  at,  for,  of. 
Impenetrable  by,  to. 
Impervious  to. 
Impose  071,  upon. 
Inaccessible  to. 
Incapable  of. 
Incentive  to. 
Incorporate  into,  with^ 
Inconsistent  with. 
Inculcate  on,  upon. 
Independent  of  on. 
Indirferent  to. 
Indulge  with,  in. 
Indulgent  to. 
Influence  over,  vnth,  on. 
Inform  of,  about,  concerning. 
Initiate  into,  in. 
Initiation  into. 
Inquire  of,  after,  for,  about. 
Inroad  m^o. 
Insensible  to,  of. 
Inseparable  from. 
Insinuate  into. 
Insist  on,  upon. 
Inspection  into,  over. 
Instruct  in. 
Insult  orer. 
Intent  oti,  upon. 
Interfere  with. 
Intermeddle  with. 
Intervene  between. 
Intimate  with. 
Introduce  into,  in. 
Intrude  on,  upon,  into. 
Inured  to. 


THE    PREPOSITION. 


Xll 


Invested  tciih.  ^ 

Irritated  against  or  6y  a  per-  ) 

sun ;  at  ox  by  a,  thing.  , 


Jealous  of. 
Jeer  at. 
Juin  with,  to. 


K. 


Knock  at,  on. 
Known  to. 


L 


Laden  with. 

Land  at. 

Laugh  at. 

Lean  on,  upon,  against. 

Level  with. 

Liberal  to,  of. 

Liken  to. 

Live  in,  at,  with,  on,  upon. 

Loaded  with. 

Long  for,  after. 

Lord  ocer. 


M. 


Made  of. 
Marry  Vo^tctVA. 
Meddle  with. 
Mediate  between. 
Meditate  on,  upon. 
Meet,  v.,  with. 
Militate  aijainst. 
Mingle  with. 
Minister  to. 
Mistrustful  of. 
Mix  with. 


N. 


Necessary  to,  for. 
Need  of. 
Neglectful  of. 
Negotiate  with. 


Obedient  to. 
Object  to,  againat. 
Observant  of 
Observation"  of. 
Obtrude  on,  upon. 
Obvious  to. 
Ottend  againat. 
Offensive  to. 
Offer  to. 
Operate  on. 
Opposite  to. 
Overwhelmed  with,  by. 


P. 


Parcel  ottt. 

Parlej[  with. 

Part  /row,  with. 

Partake  of. 

Partial  to. 

Partiality  to,  for. 

Participate  in,  of. 

Patient  with,  of,  under. 

Pay, /or. 

Peculiar  to. 

Penet.ate  into. 

Pers\ivere  in. 

Per'ain  to. 

Pi'.ch  upon,  on. 

P'.ay  on,  upon,  with. 

Vleasant  to. 

Pleased  with. 

Plunge  into. 

Possessed  of. 

Pounce  on,  upon. 

Pour  on,  upon,  into. 

Pray  for,  with. 

Predisposed  to. 

Prefer  to,  before,  above. 

Preferable  io. 

Preference    to,  over,  above, 

before. 
Prefix  to. 
Prejudice  against. 
Prejudicial  to. 
Prepare  for. 
Preserve  from. 
Preside  over. 
Press  071,  upon. 
Presume  on,  upon. 
Pretend  to. 


Prevail  on,  upon,  with  fto 
persuade),  over,  againtl  (to 
overcome). 

Prevent  from. 

Previous  to. 

Prey  on,  upon. 

Prior  to. 

Productive  of. 

Profit  Ay. 

Profitable  to. 

Prone  to. 

Pronounce  against  a  person ; 
on  a  thing. 

Propose  to. 

Protect  others  from,  our- 
selves against. 

Protest  against. 

Proud  of. 

Provide  with,  for,  against. 

Purge  of,  from. 

Pursuance  of. 

Pursuant  to. 


Q. 


Quarrel  with. 
Quarter  on,  upon. 
Questioned  on,  upon,  by. 


R. 


Rail  at. 

Reckon  on,  upon,  with. 

Recline  on,  upon. 

Reconcile  to,  with. 

Recover  from. 

Reduce  to,  under. 

Refer  to. 

Reflect  071,  upon. 

Refrain  from. 

Regard  for,  to, 

ReioiceW,  in. 

Relate  to. 

Release  from. 

Relieve  from. 

Relish   for,  of. 

Rely  on,  upon. 

Remain  in,  at. 

Remark  on,  upon. 

Remit  to. 

Remonstrate  tenth  a  person  ] 

against  a  thing. 
Remove  from. 
Repent  <f. 


Repine  at. 

Replete  with. 

Repose  on,  upon. 

Repugnant  to. 

Rescue  from. 

Resemblance  to,  between. 

Resolve  on,  u/ton. 

Rest  in,  at,  on,  upon. 

Restore  to. 

Restrain  from,  of. 

Retire /riwn,  to. 

Return  to. 

Rich  in. 

Rid  of. 

Rob  of 

Rove  about,  over. 

Rub  againat. 

Rule  over. 

Rush  againat,  on,  upon. 


I 


S. 


Sated  with. 

Satiate  with. 

Saturate  tcith. 

Save  from. 

Seek  for,  after,  to. 

Seize  on,  upon. 

Send  to,  for. 

Sensible  of. 

Sick  of 

Significant  of. 

Similar  to. 

Sink  into,  in,  beneath. 

Sit  on,  upon,  in. 

Skilful  in,  at. 

Smile  at,  on,  ttpon. 

Snap  at. 

Snatch  at. 

Sneer  at. 

Solicitous  about,  for. 

Sorry  for. 

Stay  in,  at,  with. 

Stick  to,  by. 

Strip  of. 

Strive  "t«M,  againit,for. 

Subject  to. 

Submissive  to. 

Submit  to. 

Substitute  /or. 

Subtract  from. 

Suitable  to,  for. 

Surprised  at. 

Suspected  of  bjf. 

Swerve  from. 

Sympathize  with. 


T. 


Taate  of  a  thing  possessed  ; 

for  a  thing  desired  or  ttU 

ished. 
Tax  with,  for. 
Tend  to,  toward* 
Thankful  for. 
Think  on,  upon,  \    about. 
Thirst  aprr,for. 
Touch  at,  on,  iipc*- 
Transmit  to. 
Triumph  orer. 
Troubleaome  to. 
True  to. 
Trust  in,  to. 


U. 


Unison  with. 
Unite  with,  to. 
Useful  for,  to. 


V. 


Value  on,  upon. 

Versed  in. 

Vest   in  a   person,  with  » 

thing. 
Void  o/. 


W. 


"Wait  on,  upon,  far,  ai 
Want  of. 
Weary  of. 
Weep  at,  for. 
Witness  of. 
Worthy  of. 

Y. 

Team  towanU  /br 
Yield  to. 
Yoke  .cith. 


Zeaiotu  for. 
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THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 


In  the  formation  of  the  English  language,  most  of  the  languages 
here  enumerated  have  contributed  more  or  less;  yet  the  English 
has  been  formed  mainly  from  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  the  contributions 
io  it  next  in  importance  to  those  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  are  derived 
from  the  Latin,  through  the  Norman  French. 

The  family  of  Indo-Germanic  or  Indo-European  languages  may 
be  considered  as  comprising  six  branches,  two  belonging  to  Asia,  and 
four  to  Europe. 

1.  The  Indian  branch,  comprising  the  Sanscrit  and  its  derivative 
dialects. 

2.  The  Medo-Persic,  or  Arian  branch,  at  the  head  of  which  stands 
the  Zend,  or  Old  Persian. 

3.  The  Gra?co-Latin  branch,  comprising  the  Greek,  Modem 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Norman  French,  and 
French. 

4.  The  Teutorjc  branch,  with  the  Gothic  at  its  head,  comprising 
the  different  Germanic  diidects,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  English,  Friesic, 
Flemish  or  Belgic,  Dutch,  German ;  —  the  Scandinavian  dialects, 
Icelandic,  Norwegian,  Danish,  and  Swedish. 

5.  The  Slavonic  or  Slavic,  comprising  the  Lithuanian,  Russian, 
Polish,  &c. 

6.  The  Celtic,  comprising  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  Armorican,  Gaelic  or 
Highland  Scotch,  Irish  or  Erse,  and  the  Manks. 

The  translation  of  the  four  Gosjjels  (the  Codex  Argentens)  by 
Ulphilas  into  the  Gothic  or  Moeso-Gothic  language,  about  A.  D.  360, 
is  regarded  as  the  earliest  specimen  now  m  existence  of  any  Teutonic, 
German,  or  Gothic  dialect,  and  it  preceded  any  known  Anglo-Saxon 
MS.  by  about  four  himdred  or  five  hundred  years. 


THE   LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  VARIOUS  LANGUAGES. 

The  version  of  the  Lorcfs  Prayer  [Matt,  ai.]  is  here  exhibited  in 
all  the  languages  which  have  contnbuted,  in  any  considefi'dble  degree, 
*o  the  formation  of  the  English  language. 

GREEK. 

From  the  text  of  Tischendorf,  seventh  edition,  Leipsic,  1859,  8vo. 

n&TFQ  i^uiav  6  if  rol;  oiQnvolg, 

dyiuad/^TCj  to  ofoud  aov 

ilduToi  ^  BaaiXeiix  aov 

yeirjdifirut  to  diXv/u/x  aov  &z  if  ovQnvoi  xal  inl  y^?* 

TOJ'  aoiof  i^fiihv  ibv  imovOiof  dog  r^alf  uifiUFQOf 

xul  d(peg  ij/tlf  idt  dcpFiX/^uura  r^jivit',  (u?  xal  ■^^ueIs  &q)T/^Xttfisv 

joig  dcpFiXiruig  ^juCof 
xal  fiii  eiaefkyxrig  i^//as  elg  7isi()it(Tfx6f, 
dAM  Qvaat  'fifing  dno  lov  noftjoov. 


The  following  is  added  in  the  "  Textus  Receptus  " : 

on  oov  itTTif  r'f  (iaoriXeta  xul  i^  dvpaftig  xal  ij  56^a  elg  lois 
ulibfug.     '^fn/if. 

MODERN  GREEK,  OR  ROMAIC. 

From  the  version  of  Maximus  Kalliupohtes,  as  published  in  Lon- 
don, 1824,  12mo.     (First  printed  in  1638.) 

II  nnisQu  (lag  onov  elaai  elg  roig  ovQavovg- 
&g  uyiaadfi  ^^  ofojud  aou. 
"ylg  sXdrj  r)  ^aailela  oov 

cig  yit-Jl  t6  dilrjud  aov,  xudihg  elg  ibf  oiiQnfbf,  Mit,i'  xal  elg  i  i^i'  y^i; 
To  ifjwfd  jiiag  to  xadr/jueQirof  ^dg  //a?  to  or^fxeQOi'. 
Kul  avy/diQTjai  /Uag  7d  /Qirj  /nag,  x«6wg  xal  ifieig  ovy/iogovfitf 

Toiig  }(QSOii(peiXiTug  (tag. 
Kid  (tr(v  ftag  qptprjg  elg  7ieiQaa(t6v 
uXXu  iXevdiQwai  (tag  dno  lOf  TjofTjQdf 
OTi  i5ixri  (jov  eJfHi  r^  (iauiXflu,  xul  ij  dvfafiig  xul  tj  So^a  etg 

lovg  ulibfag.     ' ylpr^v. 

LATIN. 

From  the  version  made  by  St.  Jerome  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie 
fourth  century,  —  the  "  Vulgate,"  —  as  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  his 
"Novum  Testamentum  Triglottum,"  Leipsic,  1854. 

Pater  noster  qui  es  in  caelis, 

sanctificetur  nomen  tuum, 

adveniat  regnum  tuum, 

fiat  voluntas  tua  sicut  in  caelo  et  m  terra, 

panem  nostrum  supersubstantialem  da  nobis  hodie, 

et  dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra  sicut  et  nos  dimittimus  debitoribus 

nostris, 
et  ne  inducas  nos  in  temptationem, 
sed  libera  nos  a  malo. 

ITALIAN. 

From  the  version  of  Giovanni  Diodati,  ori^al  edition,  Geneva, 
1607,  4to. 

Padre  nostro,  che  sci  ne'  cieli, 

sia  santificato  il  tuo  nome. 

II  tuo  regno  venga, 

la  tua  volonta  sia  fatta,  sicome  in  cielo,  cosi  anche  in  terra. 

Dacci  hoggi  il  nostro  pane  cotidiano. 

E  rimettici  i  nostri  debiti,  sicome  noi  anchora  yli  rimetlianio 

a'  nostri  debitori. 
E  non  indurci  in  tentatione, 
ma  liberaci  dal  Maligno : 
percioche  tuo  e  il  regno,  e  la  potenza,  e  la  gloria,  in  sempitemo. 

Amen. 

(xlii) 
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SPANISH 

From  the  version  of  the  Bible  by  Father  Phelipe  Scio  de  San 
Mi<'uel,  original  edition,  Valencia,  1790-1793,  10  vols,  folio. 

Padre  nuestro,  que  csUis  en  ios  Cielos : 

santificado  sea  el  tu  nombre. 

Vcnga  el  tu  Ilej-no : 

h:i<j:a.se  tu  voluntad,  como  en  el  Cielo  asi  tambien  en  la  tierra. 

])aiios  hoy  nuestro  ])an  soliresubstancial. 

Y  perdiinanos  nuestras  deudas,  asi  como  nosotros  perdonamos 

&  nuestros  deudores. 

Y  no  nos  dexes  cacr  en  la  tentacion : 
mas  libranos  de  mal.    Amen. 

PORTUGUESE. ' 

From  the  translation  of  Antonio  Pereira  de  Figueiredo,  1781- 
1783,  as  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  London, 
1855, 8vo. 

Padre  nosso  que  est«s  nos  Ceos  : 

santificado  seja  o  tcu  nome 

Venha  a  nos  o  ten  Reino. 

Seja  feita  a  tua  vontade,  assim  na  terra,  como  no  Ceo. 

0  pao  nosso,  que  he  sobre  toda  a  substancia,  nos  dii  hoje. 

E  perdoa-nos  as  nossas  dividas,  assim  como  nos  tambem  perdoa- 

mos  aos  nossos  devedores : 
E  nao  nos  deixes  cahir  em  tentacjao. 
Mas  livra  nos  do  mal.     Amen. 

FllENCH. 

From  the  Geneva  version  of  1588,  as  revised  by  Da\id  Martin, 
original  edition,  Amsterdam,  1707,  fol. 

Notice  Pcre  qui  cs  aux  cieux, 

ton  Nom  soit  sanctifie. 

Ton  Regne  uenne. 

Ta  volonte  soit  faite  en  la  terrc  commc  au  ciel. 

])onne  nous  aujourd'hui  notre  pain  quotidien. 

Et  nous  quitte  nos  dettes,  comma  nous  quittons  aussi  les  dettes 

h,  nos  dcbiteurs. 
Et  ne  nous  indui  point  en  tentation, 
mais  deli\Te  nous  du  Malin. 
Car  k  toi  est  le  regne,  &  la  puissance,  &  la  gloire  Ji  jamais.    Amen. 

OLD   FRENCH.     (Twelfth  century.) 

As  g^venby  Adelung,  Mithridates,  11.  590,  591. 

Sire  Pere,  qui  es  fes  Ciaux, 

Sanctifier  soit  li  tuens  Nons ; 

Avigne  li  tuens  Regnes ; 

Soit  faite  ta  Volante,  si  comma  ale  est  faite  el  Cial,  si  soit  ele 

faite  en  Terre ; 
Nostre  Pain  de  chascun  Jor  nos  done  hui ; 
Et  pardone  nos  nos  MefEiis,  si  come  nos  pardonnons  a  cos  qui 

meffait  nos  ont ; 
Sire  ne  soffi-e,  que  nos  soions  temptd  par  mauvesse  Temptacion ; 
Mes  Sir  delivre  nos  dc  Mal. 

WELSH. 

From  the  edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible  published  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  London,  1837,  8vo.;  being  essentially  Bishop 
Parry's  version,  first  printed  in  1620. 


Ein  Tad,  yr  hwn  wyt  jn  y  ncfoedd, 
sancteiddier  dy  Enw. 
Deled  dy  deyma«. 

Gwneler  dy  ewyllys,  m^  yn  y  n^,  felly  ar  y  ddaear  hefyd. 
Dyro  i  ni  heddyw  ein  bara  bcunyddiol. 

A  maddeu  i  ni  ein  d)  ledion,  fel  y  maddeuwn  nlnnau  i*n  dyledwyr 
Ac  nac  arwain  ni  i  brofedigacth ; 
eithr  gwared  ni  rhag  di-wg. 

Canys  eiddot  ti  yw  y  dcymas,  a*r  nerth,  a'r  gogoniant,  )ti  ecu 
oesoedd.     Amcu. 


GAELIC. 

From  the  version  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  Rev.  James  Stuart, 

as  jjublished  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge, 
Edinburgh,  1813,  12mo.     (First  printed  m  1707.) 

Ar  n-Athair  a  ta  air  neamh, 

Gu  naomhaichear  t'ainm. 

Thigeadh  do  rioghachd. 

Deanar  do  thoil  air  an  talamh,  mar  a  nithear  air  neamh. 

Tabhair  dhuinn  an  diugh  ar  n-aran  laitheil. 

Agus  maith  dhuinn  ar  fiacha,  amhuil  mar  a  mhaitheas  sinne  d'ar 

luchd-fiach. 
Agus  na  leig  am  buaireadh  sinn, 
ach  saor  sinn  o  olc : 
Oir  is  leatsa  an  rioghachd,  agus  an  cumhachd,  agus  a'  ghloir,  gu 

siorruidh.     Amen. 


IRISH. 

From  the  version  of  Uilliam  O.  Domhnuill,  or  William  Daniel,  as 
published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  London,  1817, 
8vo.     (First  printed  in  1602.) 

Ar  Nathair  atd  ar  neamh, 

Niiomhthar  hainm. 

Tigheadh  do  rioghachd. 

Deuntar  do  thoil  ar  an  thalamh,  mar  do  nithear  ar  neamh. 

Ar  narun  lacthamhail  tabhair  dhiiiim  a  niu. 

Agus  maith  dhiiiim  ar  bhfi'acha,  mar  mhaithmidne  dar  bhfei« 

theamhnuibh  ft  in. 
Agus  na  leig  sinn  a  ccathughadh, 
achd  siior  inn  d  olc : 
Oir  is  leachd  fein  an  rioghachd,  agtis  an  chiimhachd,  agus  an 

ghloir,  go  sidrruighe.     Amen. 


GOTHIC.     (Fourth  century.) 

From  the  edition  of  Ulfilas  by  Gabelent*  and  Loebe,  Leipdc, 
1836-1846,  4to. 

Atta  misar  thu  in  himinam. 

Veihnai  namo  thcin. 

Qimai  thiudina.ssiis  theins. 

Vairthai  \ilja  theins  sve  in  himina  jah  ana  airthai. 

Hlaif  unsarana  thana  sinteinan  gif  uns  himma  daga. 

Jah  aflet  uns  thatei  skulans  sijaima  s\-asve  jah  vcis  afletam  thaim 

.skulam  unsaraim. 
Jah  ni  briggais  uns  in  fraistubnjaL 
Ak  lausei  uns  af  thamnia  ubilin. 
Unte  theina  ist  thiudangardi  jah  maht<«  jah  vulthus  in  aivins. 

Amen. 
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ICELANDIC. 

From  the  Icelandic  Bible  printed  at  Copenhagen  in  1813,  after  the 
edition  of  1747,  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Fader  vor  thii  sem  ert  &  himnum, 

helgest  thitt  nafh. 

Tilkome  thitt  rike. 

Verde  thinn  vile  so  d  jordu  sem  &  himne. 

Gef  thii  OSS  i  dag  vort  daglegt  braud. 

Og  fjTcrgef  OSS  vorar  skullder,  so  sem  ver  fyrergefum  vonim 

skulldunautum. 
Og  innleid  oss  eige  i  freistne, 
helldur  frelsa  thii  oss  fira  illu. 
Thviad  thitt  er  riked,  og  mattur  og  dyrd  um  allder  allda.  Amen. 


DANISH. 

From  the  Danish  Bible  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  London,  1855,  8vo. 

Vor  Fader,  du  som  er  i  Himlene ! 

Helliget  vorde  dit  Navn ; 

Komrae  dit  Rige ; 

Skee  din  VUlie,  som  i  Himmelen,  saa  og  paa  Jorden ; 

Giv  OS  i  Dag  vort  daglige  Br^d; 

Og  forlad  os  vor  Skyld,  saa  som  vi  forlade  vore  Skyldnere  | 

Og  leed  OS  ikke  ind  i  Fristelse, 

men  frie  os  fra  det  Onde ; 

Thi  dit  er  Riget,  og  Kraften,  og  Herligheden  i  Evighed,  Amen. 


SWEDISH. 

From  the  Swedish  Bible  printed  in  Stockholm,  1850,  8vo.,  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Fader  var,  som  ast  i  himlom, 

helgadt  varde  ditt  Namn. 

Tilkomme  ditt  rike : 

Ske  din  vilje,  sasom  i  himmelen,  s&  ock  p&  jordene. 

Gif  oss  i  dag  vart  dagliga  brod : 

Och  fdrlat  oss  vara  skulder,  sasom  ock  vi  fbrlJlte  dem  oss  skyl- 

dige  aro. 
Och  inled  oss  icke  i  frestelse ; 
utan  frals  oss  ifran  ondo. 
Ty  riket  ar  ditt,  och  magten,  och  harligheten,  i  evighet :   Amen. 


FRIESIC. 

From  Bon.  Vulcanius  "  De  Literis  et  Lingua  Getarum,"  Leiden, 
1597,  p.  98. 

Ws  haita  dw  derstu  biste  yne  hymil, 
Dyn  name  wird  heiligt. 
DjTi  rj'k  to  komme. 

Dyn  wille  moet  schoen,  opt  yrtryck  as  yne  hymiL 
Ws  deilix  broe  jow  ws  jwed. 

In  veriou  ws  ws  schylden,  as  wy  vejae  ws  schyldnirs. 
In  lied  ws  naet  in  versieking, 
din  fry  ws  vin  it  qwaed. 

Din  dyn  is  it  ryck,  de  macht,  in  de  heerlickheyt  yn  yewicheyt. 
So  meet  et  wese. 


FLEMISH. 

From  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament  printed  at  Brussels  in 
1838,  as  given  by  Auer  in  his  "  Vater  Unser,"  2*  Abtheilung, 
Vienna,  1847. 

Onzen  Vader,  die  in  den  hemel  zyt : 

Geheyligt  zy  uwen  naem. 

Dat  uw  ryk  aenkome. 

Dat  uwen  wil  geschiede,  op  der  aerde  als  in  den  hemeL 

Geeft  ons  heden  ons  dagelyks  broodt. 

En  vergeeft  ons  onze  schulden,  gelyk  wy  vergeven  aen  onze 

schuldenaeren. 
Ende  en  leydt  ons  niet  in  bekoringe : 
Maer  verlost  ons  van  den  quaeden.    Amen. 

DUTCH. 

From  the  version  made  by  authority  of  the  Sj-nod  of  Dort,  (first 
printed  in  1637,)  as  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  London,  1856,  8vo. 

Onze  Vader,  die  in  de  hemelen  zyt! 

uw  naam  worde  geheiligd. 

Uw  Koningrijk  kome. 

Uw  wil  geschiede,  gelijk  in  den  hemel,  alzoo  ook  op  de  aarde. 

Geef  ons  heden  ons  dagelijksch  brood. 

En  vergeef  ons  onze  schulden,  gelijk  ook  wij  vergeven  onzen 

schuldenaren. 
En  leid  ons  niet  in  verzoeking, 
maar  verlos  ons  van  den  boozen. 
Want  uw  is  het  koningrijk,  en  de  kracht,  en  de  heerhjkheid,  in 

de  eeuwigheid,  Amen. 

GERMAN. 

From  Xuther's  version,  as  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  his  "  Novum 
Testamentum  Triglottum,"  Leipsic,  1854.  The  orthography  is 
modernized.  Luther's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  first 
published,  anonymously,  in  1522. 

Unser  Vater  in  dem  Himmel. 

Dein  Name  werde  geheiliget. 

Dein  Reich  komme. 

Dein  Wille  geschehe  auf  Erden  wie  im  Himmel. 

Unser  taglich  Brot  gib  uns  heute. 

Und  vergib  ims  unsere  Schulden,  wie  wir  unsem  Schuldigem 

vergeben. 
Und  fiihre  uns  nicht  in  Versuchung, 
sondem  erlbse  uns  von  dem  Uebel. 
Denn  dein  ist  das  Reich  imd  die  Kraft  und  die  Herrlichkeit  in 

Ewigkeit,  Amen. 

ANGLO-SAXON. 

From  Thorpe's  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  London, 
1842,  12mo. 

Feeder  lire,  thu  the  eart  on  heofenum. 

Si  thin  nama  gehalgod. 

To-becume  thin  rfce. 

Geweorthe  thin  willa  on  eorthan,  swa  swa  on  heofenum. 

Ume  daeghwamlican  hlaf  syle  us  to-dseg. 

And  forgyf  us  lire  gyltas,  swa  swa  we  forgifath  lirum  gyltendum. 

And  ne  geldede  thu  us  on  costnunge, 

ac  alys  us  of  yfle :  Sothlice. 
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WICKLIFFE.     (About  1380.) 

From  the  edition  of  the  Rev.  J.  Forshall  and  Sir  F.  Madden, 
Oxford,  1850,  4to. 

Oure  fadir  that  art  in  heuenes, 

halwid  be  thi  name ; 

thi  kyngdom  cumme  to ; 

be  thi  wille  don  as  in  heuen  and  in  earthe  ; 

gif  to  vs  this  day  oure  breed  ouer  other  substaunce  ; 

and  forgeue  to  vs  oure  dettis,  as  we  forgeue  to  oure  dettours ; 

and  leede  vs  nat  in  to  temptacioun, 

but  delj-uere  vs  fro  yuel.     Amen. 

TYNDALE'S  VERSION. 

His  revised  edition  of  1534,  as  printed  in  "The  English  Hexapla," 
London,  1841,  4to. 

O  oure  lather  which  arte  in  heven, 

halowed  be  thy  name. 

Let  thy  kyngdome  come. 

Thy  wyll  be  fulfilled,  as  well  in  erth,  as  it  ys  in  heven. 

Geve  vs  this  daye  our  dayly  breede. 

And  forgeve  vs  oure  treaspases,  even  as  we  forgeve  oure 

trespacers. 
And  leade  vs  not  into  tem2)tacion : 
but  delyver  vs  from  evelL 
For  thj-ne  is  the  k)'ngedome  and  the  power, 

and  the  glorye  for  ever.     Amen. 

KING  JAMES'S  VERSION. 

From  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  1611. 

Our  father  which  art  in  heauen, 
hallowed  be  thy  Name. 
Thy  kingdome  come. 

Thy  will  be  done,  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heauen. 
Give  vs  this  day  our  dayly  bread. 
And  forgiue  vs  our  debts,  as  we  forgiue  our  debters. 
And  leade  vs  not  into  temptation, 
b\t  deliiier  vs  from  euill : 

For  thine  is  the  kingdome,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for 
euer.  Amen. 


The  earliest  authentic  event  recorded  in  the  history  of  Britain  was 
the  landing  of  JuUus  Ca;sar  on  the  eastern  shore,  fifty-five  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  country  was  then  inhabited  by  the 
Britons,  a  Celtic  race,  who  continued  to  hold  possession  of  it  till  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  centiury.  Of  their  language,  styled  the  Celtic,  or, 
with  reference  to  Britain,  the  British,  few  traces  now  exist  in  England, 
except  in  geographical  names,  as  those  of  some  towns,  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  &c. ;  but  the  remains  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gaelic 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  in  the  Welsh,  the  Erse  or  Irish,  and  the 
Manks  language,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centurj',  the  Saxons  from  Lower 
Germany  invaded  the  island ;  and,  before  many  years  elapsed,  they 
established  their  authority  over  the  most  of  that  part  of  it  which  is 
now  called  England ;  and  the  Britons  were  driven  into  Wales.  From 
a  leading  branch  of  the  Saxons,  called  Angles,  the  country  received 
its  name  of  England,  and  the  new  language  was  denominated  from 
them  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  often  also  called  simi)ly  the  Saxon,  At  the 
time  of  their  invasion,  the  Saxons  were  an  illiterate  people ;  but  they 
ifter^-ards  cultivated  learning  to  some  extent;  their  language  was 


spoken  nearly  in  its  purity  till  the  Norman  conquest,  and  among  their 
princijml  writers  were  Glldas,  Ca-dmon,  MKrie,  Bedc,  and  King 
Alfred.  —  ^Ifric  was  the  author  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin 
vocabulary,  the  first  writer  of  a  bilingual  dictionar)',  ancient  or  mod- 
em, whose  name  has  been  preserved. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  djTiasty,  after  having  continued  about  ax  hundred 
years,  was  terminated^  in  1066,  by  the  mvasion  of  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  commonly  called  the  Conqueror.  The  Norman-French 
now  became  the  language  of  the  court  and  the  upjxjr  claMes,  and 
continued  to  be  so  for  about  two  centuries,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon,  (or 
the  Semi-Saxon,)  continued  to  be  the  sfieech  of  the  common  people 
or  peasantry ;  and  in  the  course  of  time,  these  two  languages  became 
blended  into  one,  forming  the  basis  of  the  present  English.  Near  the 
end  of  the  second  century  after  the  Conquest,  may  be  dated  the  be- 
ginning of  the  English  language,  which  at  length  triumphed  over  the 
Norman-French,  and  was  gradually  improved  till  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  during  whose  reign  the  language  may 
be  regarded  as  ha>ing  assumed  substantially  its  present  form,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  works  of  Sidney,  Spenser,  Hooker,  Shakesi)eare,  Ra- 
leigh, and  Bacon.  But  the  writings  of  several  of  the  reformers  previ- 
ous to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  Tyndale  (the  translator  of  the  New 
Testament),  Cranmer,  Latimer,  &c.,  attracted  much  attention.  The 
works  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  as  Ben  Jonson  tells  us,  "  were  considered 
as  models  of  pure  and  elegant  style ; "  and  according  to  Mr.  Hallam, 
his  "  History  of  Richard  HI.  is  the  first  example  of  good  English 
language ;  pure  and  perspicuous,  well  chosen,  without  vulgarisms  or 
pedantry." 

The  following  statement  respecting  the  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  England  is  given  by  Mr. 
Craik. — The  first  century  after  the  conquest,  during  the  reigns  of 
William  I.,  William  II.,  Henry  L,  and  Stephen,  may  be  called  the 
infancy  of  English ;  the  second  centurj-,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
n.,  Richard  I.,  John,  and  Henry  HI.,  the  childhood ;  the  third 
century,  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.,  Edward  II.,  and  Edward  IH., 
the  boyhood ;  and  from  that  period  (1377)  to  the  l)eginning  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  (1558),  the  youth ;  —  then  commenced  the  manhood. 

Mr.  Hippisley,  in  his  "  Chapters  on  Early  English  Literature," 
says :  "  Although  neither  the  origin  nor  subsequent  progress  of 
English  can  be  assigned  to  any  specified  dates,  yet,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  we  may  (as  in  the  case  of  general  histor)')  establish 
arbitrary  and  conventional  divisions.  Thus  we  say,  generally 
speaking,  that  about  1150  may  be  dated  the  decline  of  pure  Saxon; 
about  1250  the  commencement  of  English;  and  that  the  century 
between  these  two  dates  was  occupied  by  a  kind  of  Semi-Saxon 
language." 

After  the  Norman  conquest,  the  Saxon  laws  were  continued  in 
force,  and  were  translated  into  Norman-French.  "  The  proceedings," 
as  stated  by  Blackstone  (Commentaries,  Book  IH.  chap.  21),  "  were 
all  written,  as  indeed  all  public  proceedings  were,  in  Norman  or  law 
French,  and  even  the  arguments  of  the  counsel  and  the  decisions  of 
the  court  were  in  the  same  bariwroas  dialect.  This  continued  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  HI.,  who,  having  employed  his  arms  successfully  in 
subduing  the  croien  of  France,  thought  it  unbecoming  the  dignity  of 
the  >ictors  to  use  any  longer  the  language  of  a  x-anquished  country. 
By  a  statute,  therefore,  passed  in  the  36th  year  of  his  reign  [1362J, 
it  was  enacted,  that,  for  the  future,  all  pleas  should  be  pleaded,  shown, 
defended,  answered,  debated,  and  judged,  in  the  English  tongue,  but 
be  entered  and  enrolled  in  Latin."  This  is  the  date  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  English  language  over  the  French  in  the  English  courU 
of  law. 

"  The  Saxon  power,"  Dr.  Bosworth  remarits,  "  ceased  when  William 
the  Conqueror  ascended  the  throne,  but  not  the  language ;  for  Anglo- 
Saxon,  after  rejecting  or  changing  many  of  its  inflections,  continued 
to  be  sjwken  by  the  old  inliabitants  till  the  time  of  Henrj-  HL,  A.  D. 
125a     What  was  written  after  this  period  has  generally  so  great 
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a  resemblance  to  our  present  language,  that  it  may  evidentlj'  be  called 
English." 

In  the  fourteenth  century  flourished  Sir  John  Mandeoille  [ob.  1372], 
the  traveller,  whose  Travels,  which  ajjpeared  in  1356,  formed  the  first 
English  work  in  prose;  John  Wickliffe,  the  reformer  [ob.  1384], 
Avho,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  his  followers,  translated  the  Bible  into 
English,  though  the  whole  translation,  including  both  Testaments,  was 
not  printed  till  1850 ;  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer  [ob.  1400],  the  great 
early  English  poet,  author  of  many  works  in  poetry  and  prose,  (the 
most  celebrated  of  which  are  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,")  who  exerted  a 
greater  influence  on  the  early  state  of  the  language  than  any  other 
writer,  and  who  introduced  many  words  from  the  French.  "  But 
though  [Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  cxii.]  the  importations  from  the 
French  are  large,  relative  to  the  like  element  of  such  writers  as 
Mandeville  and  Wickliffe,  they  are  not  such  as  defraud  his  works  of 
the  praise  of  Spenser's  celebrated  eulogy,  that  in  them  is  to  be  found 
'  the  well  of  English  undefiled.' " 

But  the  times,  long  after  the  age  of  Chaucer,  continued  barbarous, 
and,  till  after  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  revival  of  learning, 
few  writers  of  any  distinction  appeared  to  cultivate  and  improve  the 
language,  or  to  enrich  it  with  valuable  works.  —  In  1471,  the  art  of 
printing  was  introduced  into  England  by  WiUiam  Caxton,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  considerable  writers  in  the  language  between  the 
time  of  Chaucer  and  the  Reformation. 

SPECIMENS  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH. 

A  Proclamation  of  Henry  III.  to  the  people  of  Huntingdonshire, 
A.  D.  1258.  "  It  currently  passes  for  the  earliest  specimen  of  Eng- 
lish." —  Latham. 

"  Henry,  thurg  Godes  fultome,  King  on  Engleneloande,  Ihoaurd  on 
Yrloand,  Duke  on  Normand,  on  Acquitain,  Eorl  on  Anjou,  send  I 
greting,  to  alle  hise  holde,  ilserde  &  ilewerde  on  Huntingdonschiere. 

"  That  witen  ge  well  alle,  thaet  we  willen  &  unnen  tha;t  ure  raedes- 
men  alle  other,  the  moare  del  of  heom,  thajt  beoth  ichosen  thurg 
us  and  thurg  thset  loandes-folk  on  ure  Kuneriche,  habbith  idon,  and 
schullen  don,  in  the  worthnes  of  God,  and  ure  threowthe,  for  the 
freme  of  the  loande,  thurg  the  besigte  of  than  toforen  iseide  rajdes- 
men,  beo  stedfa^st  and  ilestinde  in  alle  thinge  abutan  ajnde,  and  we 
heaten  alle  ure  treowe,  m  the  treowthe  tha>t  heo  us  ogen,  thet  heo 
stede-feslliche  healden  &  weren  to  healden  &  to  swerien  the  isetnesses 
thet  beon  makede  and  beo  to  makien,  thurg  than  toforen  iseide 
ra?desraen,  other  thurg  the  moare  del  of  heom  alswo,  alse  hit  is 
before  iseide.  And  thet  aehcother  helpe  thet  for  to  done  bitham 
ilohe  other,  aganes  alle  men  in  alle  thet  heo  ogt  for  to  done,  and  to 
foangen.  And  noan  ne  of  mine  loande,  ne  of  egetewhere,  thurg  this 
besigte,  muge  beon  ilet  other  iwersed  on  oniewise.  And  gif  oni 
ether  onie  cumen  her  ongenes,  we  willen  &  heaten,  thait  alle  ure 
treowe  heom  healden  deadlichistan  And  for  thait  we  willen  thset 
this  beo  standfast  and  lestinde,  we  senden  gew  this  writ  open,  iseined 
with  lire  seel,  to  halden  amanges  gew  ine  hord.  Witnes  us-selven 
tet  Lundsen,  tha?ne  egetetenthe  day  on  the  monthe  of  Octobr,  in  the 
two  and  fowertigthe  geare  of  ure  crunning." 

A  literal  translation  of  this  Proclamation,  taken  from  Henry's  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain,  vol.  viiL 

"  Henry,  through  God's  support,  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland, 
duke  of  Normandy,  of  Acquitain,  earl  of  Anjou,  sends  greeting,  to  all 
his  subjects,  learned  and  unlearned,  of  Huntington-shire. — This 
knew  ye  well  all,  that  we  will  and  grant,  what  our  counsellors  all  or 
the  more  part  of  them  that  be  chosen  through  us  and  through  the 
land-folk  of  our  kingdom,  have  done,  and  shall  do,  to  the  honor  of 
God,  and  our  allegiance,  for  the  good  of  the  land,  through  the  de- 
termination of  those  before  said  counsellors,  be  steadfast  and  perma- 
nent in  aU  things  without  end,  and  we  enjom  all  our  lieges,  by  the 


allegiance  that  they  owe  us,  that  they  steadfastly  hold  and  swear  to 
hold  and  to  maintain  the  ordinances  that  be  made  and  be  to  be  made, 
through  the  before  said  counsellors,  or  through  the  more  part  of  them 
also,  as  it  is  before  said.  And  that  each  other  help  that  for  to  do  by 
them  each  other,  against  all  men,  in  all  that  they  ought  for  to  do, 
and  to  promote.  And  none  either  of  my  land,  nor  of  elsewhere, 
through  this  business,  may  be  imi)eded  or  damaged  in  any  way.  And 
if  any  man  or  any  woman  cometh  against  them,  we  will  and  enjoin 
that  all  our  lieges  hold  them  deadly  foes.  And  for  that  Ave  will  that 
this  be  steadfast  and  lasting,  we  send  you  this  writ  open,  sealed  \n\h 
our  seal,  to  keep  amongst  you  in  store.  Witness  ourself  at  London, 
the  eighteenth  day  of  the  month  of  October,  in  the  two-and-fortieth 
year  of  our  crowning." 

An  extract  from  Sir  John  Mandeville's  Travels. 

"  And  I  John  Maundevylle  knyghte  aboveseyd,  (alle  thoughe  I  be 
unworthi,)  that  departed  from  oure  contrees  and  passed  the  see, 
che  zeer  of  grace  1322,  that  have  passed  manye  londes  and  manye 
yles  and  contrees,  and  cerched  manye  fulle  straunge  places,  and  haue 
ben  in  manye  a  fulle  gode  honourable  companye,  and  at  many  a 
faire  dede  of  armes,  (alle  be  it  that  I  dide  none  myself,  for  myn 
unable  insuffisance,)  now  I  am  comen  hom  (mawgree  my  self)  to  reste: 
for  gowtes,  artetykes,  that  me  distreynen,  tho  diffynen  the  ende  of  my 
labour,  azenst  my  wille  (God  knowethe.)  And  thus  takynge  solace 
of  my  wrecched  reste,  recordynge  the  tyme  passed,  I  have  fulfilled 
theise  thinges  and  putte  hem  wryten  in  this  boke,  as  it  wolde  come 
into  my  mjiide,  the  zeer  of  grace  1356  in  the  34  zeere  that  I  departede 
from  oure  contrees.  Wherefore  I  preye  to  alle  the  rederes  and  hereres 
of  this  boke,  zif  it  plese  hem,  that  thei  wolde  prejen  to  God  for  me  : 
and  I  schalle  preye  for  hem.  And  alle  tho  that  seyn  for  me  a  Pater 
noster,  with  an  Ave  Maria,  that  God  forzeve  me  my  synnes,  I  make 
hem  partneres  and  graunte  hem  part  of  alle  the  gode  pilgrimages, 
and  of  alle  the  gode  dedes  that  I  have  don,  zif  ony  be  to  his  plesance : 
and  noghte  only  of  tho,  but  of  alle  that  evere  I  schalle  do  unto  my 
lyfes  ende.  And  I  beseche  Almyghty  God,  fro  whom  alle  godenesse 
and  grace  cometh  fro,  that  he  vouchesaf,  of  his  excellent  mercy  and 
habundant  grace,  to  fulle  fiUe  hire  soules  with  inspiracioun  of  the 
Holy  Gost,  in  makjTige  defence  of  alle  hire  gostly  enemyes  here  in 
erthe,  to  hire  salvacioun,  bothe  of  body  and  soule ;  to  worschipe  and 
thankjnge  of  him,  that  is  three  and  on,  withouten  begjnnynge  and 
withouten  endynge ;  that  is  withouten  quahtee,  good,  and  withouten 
quantytee,  gret ;  that  in  alle  places  is  present,  and  alle  thinges  con- 
tenynynge ;  the  whiche  that  no  goodnesse  may  amende,  ne  non  evelle 
empeyre;  that  in  perfeyte  trynytee  lyvethe  and  regnethe  God,  be 
alle  worldes  and  be  all  tymes.     Amen,  Amen,  Amen." 

An  extract  from  Caxton's  translation  of  the  renowned  apologue  of 
the  Middle  Age,  entitled  "  The  Hystorye  of  Reynart  the  Foxe." 
Caxton  says,  "  I  have  not  added,  ne  mynusshed,  but  have  followed  as 
nyghe  as  I  can,  my  copye,  whjche  was  in  Dutche  [German],  and  by 
me  William  Caxton  translated  into  this  rude  and  symple  Englyssh, 
in  thabbey  of  Westmestre  (1481)." 

"  How  the  Lyon,  kynge  of  alle  bestis,  sent  out  his  mandementis 
that  alle  beestis  sholde  come  to  his  feest  and  court. 

"  It  was  about  the  tyme  of  Penthecoste  or  Wh}-tsontyde,  that  the 
wodes  comynly  be  lusty  and  gladsom,  and  the  trees  clad  with  levys 
and  blossome,  and  the  ground  with  herbes  and  flowris  swete-smelhjTig, 
and  also  the  fowles  and  byrdes  sj-ngen  melodyously  in  theyr  armourye, 
that  the  Lyon,  the  noble  kynge  of  all  beestis  wolde  in  the  holy  dayes 
of  thys  feest  holde  an  open  court  at  Stade,  whyche  he  dyde  to  know 
over  alle  his  land,  and  commanded  by  his  strayte  commyssyons  and 
maundements  that  every  beest  shold  come  thyder,  in  such  wj-se  that 
alle  the  beestis  grete  and  smale  cam  to  the  courte,  sauf  Reynard  the 
Foxe,  for  he  knewe  hymself  fawty  and  gylty  in  many  thj-nges  agenst 
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many  beestis  that  tliyder  sholde  comen,  that  he  durste  not  aventure 
tf)  go  thyder  whan  the  kynge  of  alle  beestis  had  assembled  allc  his 
court,  ther  was  none  of  them  alle  but  that  he  had  complayned  sore 
of  Reynart  the  Foxe," 


The  Saxon  or  Anglo-Saxon  language,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
I'eutonic,  the  language  of  the  Teutones,  a  people  who  inhabited  a 
large  part  of  Central  Europe,  while  the  Celts  overspread  the  west,  is 
the  parent  language  of  the  English.  Some  of  the  other  north  Euro- 
pean languages,  of  the  great  Teutonic  or  Gotho-Teutonic  family,  which 
have  contributed  to  enrich  the  English  tongue,  are  the  Danish, 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Icelandic,  of  the  Scandinavian  branch,  and 
the  German  and  Dutch,  of  the  Germanic  branch.  The  south  Em-o- 
jjcan  languages,  wliich  have  furnished  the  largest  contributions,  are 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French;  especially  the  Latin,  through  the 
medium  of  the  French  or  Norman-French ;  also  the  Italian,  the 
SjKinish,  and  various  other  languages,  have  afforded  more  or  less. 
"Suppose,"  says  Dr.  Trench  ("English  Past  and  Present"),  "the 
English  language  to  be  di^^ded  into  a  hmidred  parts ;  of  these,  to 
make  a  rough  distribution,  sixty  would  be  Saxon,  thirty  would  be 
Latin  (including  of  course  the  Latin  which  has  come  to  us  through 
the  French),  five  would  be  Greek ;  we  should  then  have  assigned 
ninety-five  parts,  leaving  the  other  five,  perhaps  too  lai'ge  a  residue, 
to  be  divided  among  all  the  other  languages  from  which  we  have 
adopted  isolated  words." 

The  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  language  to  which  the  English  owes  its 
general  form  and  structure,  all  the  particles  on  which  its  syntax 
depends,  all  its  pronouns  and  conjunctions,  nearly  all  its  prepositions, 
most  of  its  monosyllables,  and,  indeed,  all  the  words  that  are  most 
frequently  repeated  on  the  same  page.  "  The  Anglo-Saxon,"  says 
Dr.  Trench,  "  is  not  so  much  one  element  of  the  English  language, 
as  the  foundation  of  it,  —  the  basis.  All  its  jomts,  its  whole  articu- 
lation, its  sinews  and  its  ligaments,  the  great  body  of  articles,  pro- 
nouns, conjunctions,  prepositions,  numerals,  auxiliary  verbs,  all  smaller 
words  which  serve  to  knit  together  and  bind  the  larger  into  sentences, 
--  these,  not  to  speak  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language, 
are  exclusively  Saxon.  The  Latin  language  may  contribute  its  tale 
of  bricks,  yea,  of  goodly  and  polished  hewTi  stones,  to  the  spiritual 
building;  but  the  mortar,  with  all  that  holds  and  binds  these 
together,  and  constitutes  them  into  a  house,  is  Saxon  throughout." 

The  predominance  of  Anglo-Saxon  will  readily  be  seen  by  analyzing 
a  passage  in  any  common  English  writer.  Of  the  sixty-six  words 
which  are  comprised  in  the  authorized  English  version  of  the  Lord's 
prayer,  there  are  only  five  that  are  not  Anglo-Saxon.  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  in  his  "History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  has  adduced  from 
popular  English  writers  sixteen  extracts,  in  which  he  has  discrimi- 
nated, by  Italics,  the  words  which  are  Anglo-Saxon  from  those  of 
foreign  origin.  Two  of  his  extracts  are  here  quoted,  and  also  the 
results  of  the  comparisons  of  all  of  them  are  given.  The  words  wliich 
are  not  Anglo-Saxon  are  in  Italics  in  the  following  extracts  :  — 

"  And  they  made  ready  the  present  against  Joseph  came  at  noon ; 
for  tliey  heard  that  they  should  eat  bread  there.  And  when  Joseph 
came  home,  they  brought  him  the  present  which  was  in  their  hand 
into  the  house,  and  bowed  themselves  to  him  to  the  earth.  And  he 
asked  them  of  their  welfare,  and  said.  Is  your  father  well,  the  old 
man  of  whom  ye  spake  ?  Is  he  yet  alive  ?  And  they  answered,  Thy 
sercant  our  father  is  in  good  health,  he  is  yet  alive.  And  they 
bowed  down  their  heads,  and  made  obeisance.  And  he  lift  up  liis 
eyes,  and  saw  liis  brother  Benjamin,  his  mother's  son,  and  said.  Is 
this  yom-  younger  brother,  of  whom  ye  spake  mito  me  ?  And  he 
said,  God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son."  —  Gen.  xliiL  25-29. 

"  Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet ;  that  quality 
without  which  judgment  is  cold  and  knowledge  is  inert ;  that  energy 
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wliich  collects,  combines,  arnplijies,  and  nnimaUt ;  the  superiority 
must,  with  some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Itryden.  It  in  not  to  l.e 
inferred,  that  of  this  poetical  vigor  Pope  had  only  a  Lttle,  because 
Dryden  had  more;  for  every  other  writer  Bince  Milion  muni  give 
place  to  Pope ;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  must  be  aaid,  that  if  be  has 
brighter  paragi-aphs,  he  has  not  better  7></cm#."  —  Joknton. 

In  the  following  table,  the  figures  in  the  left-hand  oolamn  thorn 
the  whole  number  of  words,  exclusive  of  proper  names,  in  tiie  a}x)ve 
two,  and  also  in  the  fourteen  other,  extracts  or  patwagea  from  pO])ular 
English  writers ;  and  those  in  the  right-hand  column,  the  number  of 
words  in  each  which  are  not  Saxon  :  — 


Genesis,    . 
John  xi.  32-36, 
Spenser,    . 
Shakespeare, 
Milton, 
Cowley, 
Thomson, 
Addison, 
Locke, 
Pope,    . 
Young,     . 
Swift,    . 
Robertson, 
Hume,  . 
Gibbon,     . 
Johnson, 


Of  the  total  number  of  words,  exclusive  of  projxsr  names,  in  the* 
sixteen  jiassages,  the  proportion  not  Saxon  is  aliout  one  fifth.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that,  in  this  computation,  every  repetition  of  a  word  is 
counted.  In  the  verses  quoted  from  Genesis,  the  word  and,  for 
example,  is  repeated,  and  therefore  counted,  twelve  times.  —  In  a 
longer  passage  from  Shakesjieare  than  the  one  referred  to  in  the 
table,  giving  Wolsey's  soliloquy  on  the  favor  of  princes,  b^inning 
with  "  So  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me,"  found  in  the  play 
of  Henry  VIII.,  there  are,  in  twenty-three  lines,  containing  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  words,  only  fourteen  words  not  Anglo-Saxon, 
only  about  seven  in  a  hundred. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  common  version  of  St  John's  Gospel, 
there  are  one  thousand  and  three  words,  of  which,  excepting  fifty- 
three  proper  names,  there  are  only  fifty-five  that  are  not  Anglo-Saxon. 
In  this  chapter  the  particle  the  occurs  sixty-eight  times;  and,  sixty- 
one  times ;  of,  thirty-nine  times ;  that,  nineteen  times ;  unto,  fifteen 
times ;  to,  thirteen  times.  Of  the  three  personal  pronouns,  /,  thou, 
and  he,  including  their  oblique  forms,  those  of  tlie  first  jierson  occur 
thii'ty-three  times;  those  of  the  second,  thirty  times;  those  of  the 
third,  eighty  times.  The  verb  to  be,  m  its  different  inflections,  occurs 
forty-six  times.  All  these  words,  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  are 
Anglo-Saxon.  There  is,  perhajxs,  no  book  in  the  English  language 
m  which  Anglo-Saxon  words  more  abound  than  in  the  common 
version  of  the  Bible.  Works  which  treat  of  the  common  affairs  of 
life  have  the  greatest  proportion  of  such  words,  and  scientific  works, 
the  least. 

"  If  we  look  not  merely  at  the  number  of  the  words  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  has  contributed  to  the  English,  but  to  the  kinds  ot 
words,  as  well  as  to  the  share  it  has  had  m  its  formation  and  develop- 
ment, we  shall  at  once  see  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
imjxirtance  of  this,  and  that  of  any  other  element  £ngli.sh  grammar 
is  almast  exclusively  occupied  with  what  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 
Our  chief  peculiarities  of  structure  and  of  idiom  are  essentially  Anglo- 
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Saxon ;  while  almost  all  the  forms  and  classes  of  words,  which  it  is 
the  pecuHar  office  of  grammar  to  investigate,  are  derived  from  that 
ianguage.  And  though  these  peculiarities  of  structure  may  occupy 
little  space,  and  these  words  be  very  few  compared  with  those  to  be 
found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  they  enter  most  vitally  into  the  consti- 
tution of  the  language,  and  bear  a  most  important  part  in  shaping 
and  determining  its  character.  Thus,  what  few  inflections  we  have, 
are  all  Anglo-Saxon.  The  English  genitive,  the  general  modes  of 
forming  the  plural  of  nouns,  and  the  terminations  by  which  we  express 
the  comparative  and  superlative  of  adjectives,  er  and  est;  the  in- 
flections of  the  pronouns ;  of  the  tenses,  persons,  and  participles  of 
the  verbs,  whether  regular  or  irregular ;  and  the  most  frequent  termi- 
nation of  our  adverbs  (?y),  are  all  Anglo-Saxon.  The  nouns,  too, 
derived  from  Latin  and  Greek,  receive  the  Anglo-Saxon  terminations 
of  the  genitive  and  the  plural ;  while  the  preterites  and  participles  of 
verbs  derived  from  the  same  sources,  take  Anglo-Saxon  inflections. 
As  to  the  parts  of  speech,  those  which  occiu*  most  frequently,  and  are 
individually  of  most  importance,  are  almost  wholly  Anglo-Saxon.  Such 
are  our  articles  and  definitives  generally ;  as,  an,  the,  this,  that,  these, 
those,  many,  few,  some,  one,  none;  the  adjectives  whose  comparatives 
and  superlatives  are  irregularly  formed,  and  which  are,  in  every  lan- 
guage, among  the  most  ancient,  comprehensive  in  meaning,  and  ex- 
tensively used ;  the  separate  words  more  and  most,  by  which  we  as 
often  express  the  forms  of  comparison  as  by  distinct  terminations ;  all 
our  pronouns,  personal,  possessive,  and  interrogative ;  nearly  every  one 
of  our  so-called  irregidar  verbs,  including  all  the  auxiUaries,  have,  be, 
shall,  will,  may,  can,  must,  by  which  we  express  the  force  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  mood  and  tense ;  all  the  adverbs  most  frequently 
employed,   and  the   prepositions  and  conjunctions  almost  Mithout 

exception The  English  language  consists  of  about 

38,000  words.  This  includes,  of  course,  not  only  radical  words,  but 
all  derivatives,  except  the  preterites  and  participles  of  verbs ;  to  which 
must  be  added  some  few  terms,  which,  though  set  down  in  the  diction- 
aries, are  either  obsolete,  or  have  never  ceased  to  be  considered  for- 
eign. Of  these  about  23,000,  or  nearly  five-eighths,  are  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin In  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Lexicon, 

there  are  from  25,000  to  28,000  words,  counting,  of  course,  com- 
pound words  as  well  as  roots.  Supposing  one  fifth  of  these  obsolete, 
there  would  remain  nearly  the  numbers  ah'eady  stated." — Heni-y 
Rogers. 

"  The  peculiar  structure  of  the  English  language  is  far  from  having 
been  investigated,  as  yet,  with  that  degree  of  attention  and  accuracy 
that  it  deserves.  Among  other  things,  we  do  not  find  that  any  gram- 
marian has  been  at  the  pains  to  take  a  full  comparative  view  of  its 
two  great  component  parts ;  by  which  we  mean,  on  the  one  hand, 
those  words  that  are  derived  from  the  Saxon,  Danish,  and  other 
northern  languages,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  from  the  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  other  idioms  of  the  south  of  Europe.  These  two 
sets  of  vocables  are  so  dissimilar  from  each  other,  that  they  appear, 
at  first  view,  incapable  of  being  amalgamated  together,  so  as  to  form 
an  harmonious  whole;  yet  who  is  there  that  can  read,  feel,  and 
understand,  and  does  not  admire  the  subhme  harmony  which  Milton, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Shakespeare,  Bohngbroke,  and  the  other  immortal 
poets  and  prose  writers  of  Great  Britain,  have  produced  out  of  those 
discordant  elements?  To  analyze,  therefore,  those  elements,  from 
which  have  resulted  such  inconceivable  efiects,  is  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  the  grammarian  and  philologer ;  and  the  interesting  dis- 
coveries to  which  such  an  inquiry  will  lead,  will  amply  repay  their 
learned  labors.  —  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge  from  a  super- 
ficial investigation  of  the  subject,  we  are  apt  to  believe  that  the 
English  words  of  northern  derivation  are  to  those  derived  from  the 
ancient,  as  well  as  the  modem  languages  of  Southern  Europe,  in  the 
proportion  of  something  more  than  three,  but  not  quite  as  much  as 
four,  to  one.  As  the  southern  words  are,  in  general,  polysyllabic, 
and  make  a  conspicuous  figure  wherever  they  occur,  many  are  apt  to 


think  their  number  greater  than  on  examination  it  really  appears  to 
be."  —  P.  S.  Duponceau. 

The  number  of  words  belonging  to  the  Enghsh  language  has  never 
been  accurately  ascertained,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  it  with 
exactness ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  form  and  apply  the  rules  for  computing 
the  number.  The  number  which  is  stated  in  the  preceding  extract 
from  Mr.  Rogers,  is  thirty-eight  thousand,  which  is  considerably 
less  than  the  number  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  as  it  was 
left  by  him.  Of  the  great  number  of  words  which  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  language,  in  the  various  sciences,  since  the  first 
publication  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  very  few  are  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin.  By  adopting  so  restricted  a  mode  of  computing  the  number 
of  English  words,  as  to  exclude  all  compound  and  obsolete  words, 
and  all  words  introduced  by  the  arts  and  sciences  within  the  past 
century,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  number  to  38,000,  the  proportion  of 
Anglo-Saxon  words  would  probably  not  be  far  from  that  above  stated ; 
that  is,  five  eighths.  The  computation  of  Mr.  Duponceau  of  the 
proportion  between  the  two  classes  of  English  words,  those  of 
northern  and  those  of  southern  derivation,  must  have  been  formed, 
not  by  analyzing  the  vocabulary  of  an  EngHsh  dictionarj^,  but  by 
examining  the  words  as  they  occur  on  the  pages  of  Enghsh  books  ; 
and,  as  Anglo-Saxon  words  are  much  more  frequently  repeated  than 
those  of  a  diffierent  origin,  there  may  be  no  material  inconsistency 
between  his  computation  and  that  of  Mr.  Rogers. 

The  following  are  the  principal  Anglo-Saxon  prefixes,  namely,  a, 
he,  em,  for,  fore,  mis,  out,  over,  un,  and  under ;  as,  ahead,  befriend, 
embody,  ybrbid,  ybrebode,  misdeed,  outdo,  overact,  unbind,  wnlike, 
undergo. 

Some  of  the  common  Anglo-Saxon  terminations  are  the  following, 
namely,  er,  ful,  hood,  less,  ly,  ness,  ship ;  as  writer,  mindful,  child- 
hood,  helpZess,  justly,  goodness,  partnership. 

The  contributions  of  the  Latin  language  to  the  English  are  next, 
in  importance  and  amount,  to  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon;  and  these 
contributions  came  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  French,  or 
Norman-French,  in  consequence  of  the  Norman  conquest.  These 
contributions,  which  appear  much  less,  in  proportion,  on  a  page  of  an 
English  book  than  in  a  dictionary  of  the  language,  are  great  and 
important,  and  they  enter  extensively  into  the  etymology  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  Latin  has  served  not  only  to  refine  and  poHsh  the 
EngHsh,  but  to  enrich  its  vocabulary  with  many  necessary  and 
indispensable  words.  It  has  fiimished  dupUcates  or  synonymes 
of  many  words,  appHed  to  common  and  famihar  objects,  which 
add  much  to  variety  and  harmony  of  expression.  Many  common 
things,  not  necessarily  ofiensive  in  themselves,  appear  more  gross 
when  expressed  in  common  Anglo-Saxon  words  than  in  words 
derived  from  the  Latin.  It  has  furnished  a  large  portion  of  the  ab- 
stract and  general  terms,  especially  in  the  departments  of  theology, 
moral  and  political  philosophy,  and  all  the  moral  sciences;  also  a 
great  part  of  the  terms  used  in  poHte  hterature,  and  the  language  of 
polite  life.  A  great  part  of  the  military  terms  in  English  come 
directly  from  the  French.  The  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  derivatives, 
which,  \ritliin  the  last  fifty  years,  have  been  introduced  into  the  lan- 
guage, in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  sciences  of  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  and  conchology,  has  been  very  great. 
These  words,  which  greatly  increase  the  vocabulary  of  a  complete 
dictionary  of  the  language,  are  found  chiefly  in  works  of  science,  and 
do  not  enter  into  the  dialect  of  common  life,  of  poetry,  eloquence,  or 
historical  composition. 

A  single  Greek  or  Latin  word,  in  some  cases,  forms  the  root  of 
numerous  Enghsh  words.  —  For  instance,  from  the  Latin  verb  muto, 
to  change,  are  derived  the  following  English  words  :  commute,  com- 
mutahle,  commutahility,  commutation,  commutative,  commutatively, 
immutable,  immutably,  immutableness,  immutability,  immute,  im- 
mutate,  immutation,  intermutation,  intransmutable,  mutable,  mutable- 
ness,  vmtability,  mutation,  mutiny,  mutineer,  mutinous,  mutinously, 
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mutinousness,  permute,  permttter,  permutation,  transmute,  trans- 
muter,  iransmxiiuhle,  transmuiably,  trunsmtdahiUty ,  transmuted, 
transmuting,  transmutation.  Some  Latin  words  have  much  more 
numerous  English  derivatives;  as  the  verb  pono,  to  place,  is  re- 
garded as  the  root  of  about  two  hmidred  and  fifty  English  words ; 
the  verb  plico,  to  fold,  about  two  hundred  ;  duco,  to  lead,  and  fero, 
to  bear,  each  upwards  of  one  hundred.  —  The  Greek  word  YQ^cpot,  to 
write,  to  describe,  forms  the  root  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
English  words,  and  iUJyof ,  reason,  word,  discourse,  the  root  of  more 
than  two  hundred. 

The  following  are  Latin  prefixes:  a,  ab,  aba,  fix)m;  as,  avert, 
oftjure,  aZ>«tract;  —  ad,  a,  ac,  af,  ag,  al,  an,  ap,  ar,  as,  at,  to;  as, 
adduce,  accede,  a/'fix,  &c. ;  —  ante,  before ;  as,  antecedent ;  —  circum, 
about ;  as,  circwTwjacent ;  —  con,  co,  cog,  col,  com,  cor,  together,  with ; 
as,  conform,  coeval,  coZlect,  &c. ;  —  contra,  against;  as,  contradict; — 
de,  down,  irom ;  as,  deface,  degrade ;  —  dis,  asunder ;  as,  disarm  ;  — 
e,  ex,  out  of;  as,  q'ect,  exclude;  —  extra,  beyond;  as,  exirojudicial ; 
—  in,  ig,  il.  im,  ir  (when  prefixed  to  a  verb),  in  ;  as  indue  ;  (when 
prefixed  to  an  adjective),  not ;  as,  invisible  ;  —  inter;  between  ;  as, 
intermix  ;  —  intro,  within  ;  as,  introduce  ;  —  ob,  oc,  of,  op,  for,  in 
the  way  of;  as,  oftject,  occur  ;  — per,  through  ;  as,  joervade  ;  — post, 
after ;  as,  postscript ;  — pre,  before ;  as,  /^recede  ;  — preter,  beyond  ; 
as,  /ireiematural ; — pro,  for,  forward;  as, /jroconsul ;  —  re,  back, 
again ;  as,  return,  rebuild  ■  —  retro,  backward  :  as,  retrospect ;  —  se, 
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aside  ;  as,  secede  ;  —  sine,  without ;  as,  «n«cure ;  —  *u6,  tue,  auf, 
svg,  sup,  sus,  under,  after ;  as,  «u6dran,  #M/*fice,  mi^rgest,  ^^plant, 
su«i)ect ;  —  super,  above  ;  as,  su//e;-aljound,  supernatural ;  —  trans, 
beyond ;  as,  transcend  ;  —  ultra,  beyond  ;  as,  u/^romarine. 

The  following  terminations  are  derived  from  the  Latin  or  French : 
able,  ible,  cle.  He,  ial,  al,  ian,  an,  ant,  eiU,  fy,  lar,  Uy,  or,  out,  Hon, 
tive,  tude,  ture. 

To  the  Greek  the  English  language  is  indebted  for  most  of  the 
terms  in  physical  science,  and,  indeed,  for  a  great  part  of  the  termi 
employed  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  following  are  Oreek prefixes  :  a  (a),  without;  as,  acephalous; 

—  amphi  {dfitpl),  about,  on  both  sides ;  as,  amphitheatre ;  —  ana 
(ivi.),  through,  again;  as,  anabaptist;  —  anti  ((i«'i/),  against;  as, 
an/ichristian;  —  apo  {in6),  from;  as,  opostate;  —  caia  (xai<4), 
down,  from  side  to  side  ;  as,  ca<oract ;  —  dia  (di&),  through ;  as, 
diagonal ;  —  en  (i**),  in ;  as,  endemic ;  —  epi  (inl),  upon ;  as,  epidemic; 

—  hyper  (iTiig),  above;  as,  hypercntic;  —  hypo  {in6),  under;  aft 
Zij/pocrite;  —  meta  (ftejd),  beyond;  as,  metaphysics ; — para,  {na(/a), 
by  the  side  of,  near;  as,  paragraph; — peri  {nrgl),  about;  as,  pen- 
meter;— pro  {igi),  before  ;  as,  prologue ;  —  syn,  sy,  syl,  sym  {air), 
together,  with ;  as,  synonjTnous,  s^Hog^sm,  symmetry. 

The  following  terminations  are  from  the  Oreek :  ic  and  ical,  from 
the  Greek  txog  and  Latin  tcus ;  logy,  from  Idyoe ;  graphy,  from 
y^qxa  ;  ize,  from  /^o). 
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The  English  language,  from  the  time  of  its  first  formation,  has 
been  subject  to  continual  changes.  Old  words  haAC  been,  from  time 
to  time,  I'allin;?  away,  and  new  ones  have  been  formed  and  brought 
into  use.  A  large  part  of  the  words  found  in  the  early  productions 
of  English  literature,  such  as  those  of  Peter  Langtoft,  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  Robert  Langland,  (the  reputed  author  of  "  Piers  Plouh- 
man,")  Gower,  Chaucer,  Wicklitl'e,  and  Mandeville,  are  now  obsolete  ; 
and  in  order  to  understand  these  Avorks,  further  assistance  is  neces- 
sary than  is  afforded  by  modem  dictionaries  and  grammars.  Very 
few  of  the  English  writers  who  preceded  the  reign  of  EHzabeth,  are 
now  much  read ;  and  most  of  the  obsolete  words  which  their  works 
CDutain  may  jjroperly  be  consigned  to  glossaries  accompanjdng  the 
works,  or  to  dictionaries  of  archaic  words. 

Several  of  these  early  productions  have  been  published  with 
glossaries  attached  to  them,  as  the  Chronicles  of  Peter  Langtoft  and 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  by  Hearne ;  and  the  works  of  Chaucer,  by 
TjTwhitt.  Glossaries  have  also  been  appended  to  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, and  Milton.  Some  works  of  a  more  general  nature,  relating 
to  obsolete  or  archaic  and  provincial  words,  have,  not  long  since, 
appeared  ;  as  Nares's  "  Glossary  or  Collection  of  Words,  Phrases, 
&c.,  found  in  Shakespeare  and  his  Contemporaries,"  Toone's  "  Glos- 
sary and  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Uncommon 
Word-*,"  Holloway's  "  General  Dictionary  of  Provincialisms,"  llalli- 
well's  "  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Pro\incial  Words,"  and  Wright's 
"  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  English."  The  first  edition 
of  Halhwell's  Dictionary,  which  was  pubUshed  in  1846,  contains  no 
less  than  51,027  words,  and  yet  it  is  far  from  being  complete.  Jaraia- 
son's  "  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language  "  also  con- 
tains numerous  archaic,  as  well  as  pro\incial,  words.  The  publication 
of  Boucher's  "  Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words  "  (designed 
to  be  a  large  work  in  4to.)  was  commenced  in  1832  ;  but  only  two 
num!)ers  of  it  have  appeared.  Numerous  other  glossaries  relating  to 
the  dliTerent  counties  and  districts  of  England  have  been  published, 
the  most  of  which  will  be  found  mentioned  on  page  lix.  "  From  the 
writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Donne,  and  about 
a  score  more  of  our  authors  of  that  period,  might  probably  be  col- 
lected two  thousand  or  three  thousand  words,  wliich  have  since 
become  obsolete."     Ed.  Rev.  cxii.  p.  325. 

The  early  bilingual  dictionaries,  such  as  English  and  Latin,  and 
English  and  French,  contain  many  obsolete  Avords ;  and  this  is  the 
fact  with  respect  to  many  of  the  English  dictionaries,  as  those  of 
Bailey,  Johnson,  Ash,  Richardson,  and  others.  Johnson  says,  he 
"  fi.xed  Sidney's  work  [Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  died  in  1586]  for  the 
boundary,  beyond  which  he  made  few  excursions."  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  hmvever,  as  he  left  it,  contains  many  obsolete  words,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  were  taken  from  Bailey's  Dictionary, 
though  of  such  words  he  did  not  take  near  all  that  are  found  in 
Bailey.  Of  the  words  added  by  Mr.  Todd,  a  much  larger  proportion 
are  obsolete  than  of  those  admitted  by  Johnson ;  and  of  Todd's 
additional  Avords,  particularly  in  his  second  edition,  there  are  many 
whi^h  are  of  merely  local  or  proA-incial  use,  and  some  of  them  are 
unwoi-thj-  of  being  inserted  in  a  general  dictionai'y  of  the  language. 


A  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  in  order  to  be  complete, 
must  contain  all  the  Avords,  Avhether  obsolete  or  not,  foimd  in  books 
which  are  much  read,  such,  for  example,  as  the  common  Aersion  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  Avorks  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Milton  ;  though 
there  are  many  Avords  in  these  AVorks  Avhich  are  how  obsolete,  and 
many  Avliich,  though  not  obsolete,  are  used  in  an  obsolete  sense,  that 
needs  explanation. 

Wilham  Caxton,  who  first  introduced  printing  into  England,  in 
his  Preface  to  a  Translation  of  Virgil's  JEneid,  printed  in  1490, 
speaking  of  the  innovations  then  made  in  the  English  language,  and 
the  differences  of  the  language  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
says,  "  When  I  had  adAised  me  in  this  sayd  booke,  I  delybered  and 
concluded  to  translate  it  into  Englyshe,  and  forthAvyth  I  toke  a  pen 
and  ynk,  and  Avrote  a  leaf  or  tweyne,  Avhich  I  ouersaAve  agayn  to  cor- 
recte  it;  and  when  I  saAv  the  fayr  and  straunge  termes  therein,  I 
doubted  that  it  sholde  please  some  gentylmen  Avhich  had  late  blamed 
me,  saying,  that  in  my  translacyons  I  had  over  curyous  termes,  which 
coude  not  be  understande  of  comyn  people,  and  desired  me  to  use 
olde  and  homely  termes  in  my  translacyons,  and  fayn  wolde  I  satis- 
fj  e  every  man  ;  and  so  to  do,  toke  an  olde  boke  and  redde  therein, 
and  certaynly  the  EngUsshe  was  so  rude  and  brood,  that  I  coude  not 
Avele  imderstande  it.  And  also  my  Lord  Abbot  of  Westmynster  ded 
do  shcAve  to  me  late  certain  evydences  wryton  in  old  Englisshe,  ibr 
to  reduce  it  mto  our  Englisshe  noAV  usid ;  and  certaynly  it  Avas  Avreton 
in  such  wyse,  that  it  Avas  more  lyke  Dutche  than  Englisshe.  1  coude 
not  reduce  ne  bryne  it  to  be  understonden.  And  certaj-nly  our 
language  noAv  used  varyeth  ferre  from  that  Avhich  Avas  used  and  spoken 
when  I  Avas  born.  For  Ave  Englissh  men  bien  borne  under  the  domy- 
nacyon  of  the  mone,  Avhich  is  never  stedfaste,  but  ever  waverynge,  wex- 
j-ng  one  season,  and  waneth  and  discreaseth  another  season ;  and  that 
comyne  Englisshe  that  is  spoken  in  one  shyre  varyeth  from  another, 
insomuche,  that  in  my  dayes  happened,  that  certain  merchauntes  Avere 
in  a  shipp  in  Tamyse,  for  to  have  sailed  oA-er  the  see  into  Zelande, 
and  for  lacke  of  Avynde  they  tarj  ed  atte  Forland,  and  went  to  lande 
for  to  refreshe  them  ;  and  one  of  them,  named  Sheffelde,  a  mercer, 
came  into  an  hoAvs,  and  axed  for  mete,  and  specyally  he  axed  for 
egges,  and  the  goode  Avyf  ansAverdc,  that  she  coude  speke  no  Frcnshe. 
And  the  marchaunt  Avas  angry,  for  he  also  coude  speke  no  Frenshc, 
but  Avolde  have  hadde  egges,  and  she  understoda  him  not.  And  then 
at  laste  another  sayd,  that  he  wolde  have  eyren  ;  then  the  goode  Avvf 
sayd,  that  she  understode  him  well.  Loo  what  sholde  a  man  in  thyse 
days  now  wryte,  egges  or  eijren  ?  Certaj-nly  it  is  hard  to  playse 
every  man,  by  cause  of  dyversyte  and  chaunge  of  langage ;  for  in 
these  days  every  man,  that  is  in  ony  reputacyon  in  his  countre,  Avill 
utter  his  communicacyon  and  matters  in  such  manners  and  termes, 
that  fcAve  men  shall  understonde  them ;  and  som  honest  and  grete 
clerkes  have  been  Avyth  me,  and  desired  me  to  Avryte  the  moste  curious 
termes  that  I  coude  find.  And  thus  between  playn,  rude,  and  curious, 
I  stand  abashed.  But  in  my  judgmente,  the  comyn  tennes  that  be 
dayli  used,  ben  fighter  to  be  understonde  than  the  olde  auncyent 
Englisshe." 

England  still  abounds  in  provinciaUsms  and  local  dialects ;  and  in 
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Bome  districts  of  the  country,  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  are 
BO  great,  that  the  speech  of  the  common  people  can  be  but  im])erfectly 
understood  by  those  who  are  miacquainted  with  their  peculiar  dialect. 
These  pecuharities,  or  archaisms,  are  of  great  antiquity,  and,  as  stated 
by  Forl)y,  "  are  all,  in  substance,  remnants  and  derivatives  of  the 
language  of  past  ages,  which  were,  at  some  time  or  other,  in  common 
use,  though  in  long  process  of  time  they  have  become  only  locally 
used  and  understood." 

Of  the  local  dialects,  one  of  the  most  noted  is  the  Craven 
Dialect,  which  is  spoken  in  the  deaneiy  of  Craven,  a  district  of 
upwards  of  thirty  miles  in  length  and  nearly  as  many  in  breadth, 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  west-riding  of  the  county  of 
York.  Mr.  Carr,  the  author  of  the  "  Craven  JJialect  and  Glossary," 
maintains  that  it  was  "  the  language  of  crowned  heads,  of  the  court, 
and  of  the  most  eminent  EngUsh  historians,  divines,  and  poets,  of 
former  ages."  These  provinciahsms  now  form,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
colloquial  language  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  many  of  them  are  found 
in  the  early  productions  of  English  literature  ;  but  in  books  of  modem 
origin,  they  are  seen  chiefly  in  glossaries. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  Ixxix.  1844)  contains  the  following 
statement :  — 

"  The  number  of  provincial  words  that  have  hitherto  been  arrested 
by  local  glossaries,  stand  as  folloM'S  :  — 


Shropshire, 1,993 

Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  878 

Devonshu-e,  (North,)  .     .  1,146 

Exmoor, 370 

Herefordshire,    ....  822 

Lancashire, 1,932 

Suffolk, 2,400 

Norfolk, 2,500 

Somersetshire,    ....  1,204 

Sussex, 371 


Essex, 589 

Wiltshire, 592 

Hallamshire 1,568 

Craven, 6,169 

North  Country,  ....  3,750 

Cheshire, 903 

Metropolitan,    (Grose    & 

Pegge,) 3,500 


Total, 


30,687 


"  Admitting  that  several  of  the  foregoing  are  sjTionymous, 
superfluous,  or  common  to  each  county,  there  are,  nevertheless, 
many  of  them  which,  although  alike  orthographically,  are  vastly 
dissimilar  in  signification.  Making  these  allowances,  they  amount  to 
a  little  more  than  20,000 ;  or,  according  to  the  number  of  English 
counties  hitherto  illustrated,  at  the  average  ratio  of  1,478  to  a  county. 
Calculating  the  twenty-six  unpublished  in  the  same  ratio,  they  will 
furnish  38,428  additional  proraiciaHsms,  forming,  in  the  aggregate, 
59,000  words  in  the  colloquial  tongue  of  the  lower  classes,  which  can, 
jor  the  chief  part,  produce  proofs  of  legitimate  origin ;  about  the 
same  number,  in  short,  of  authorized  words  that  ai-e  admitted  into 
Todd's  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionarj'.  Besides  these  and  the  private 
fompilations  made  by  indiriduals,  in  the  course  of  their  miscellaneous 
reading,  there  are  some  very  copious  early  English  Vocabularies  lying 
in  manuscript  in  the  cathedral  libraries  of  Durham,  "Winchester,  and 
Canterbury,  in  the  British  Museum,  King's  College,  and  other  de- 
positories, deserving  collection ;  as  well  as  rare  lexicographical  vol- 
umes, which  issued  from  the  press  in  the  infancy  of  typography." 

A  considerable  number  of  these  provinciahsms  are  to  be  found 
in  Ash's  EngUsh  Dictionary,  and  also  among  the  additions  of  Mr. 
Todd  to  Johnson's  Dictionary.  But,  as  they  are  not  found  in  the 
classical  or  in  the  popular  literature  of  England,  and  are  rarely  seen 
in  print,  except  in  the  glossaries  in  which  they  have  been  collected, 
they  have  little  claim  to  a  place  in  a  general  dictionary  of  the  lan- 
guage. Were  education  universally  diffused  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  children  accustomed  to  use  the  same  or  similar  elementar)' 
books  of  instruction,  most  of  these  provinciahsms  would  soon  be 
disused  and  forgotten. 

The   English    language  as    it    is    spoken    and  written    in    the 


United  States,  differs  somewhat  from  the  language  as  written  and 
spoken  in  any  part  of  England ;  and  it  ditfeni  also,  more  or  Ie««,  in 
the  different  States  ;  but  there  is  nothing  here  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  the  local  dialects  of  England.  The  greater  uniformity  of  lan- 
guage which  exists  in  this  country,  is  to  Ijc  attributed  to  the  frequent 
removals  of  the  inhabitants  from  one  place  to  another,  their  free 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  to  the  fact  that  elemcntar)-  education 
is  much  more  generally  diffused  among  the  middle  and  lower  clasBos 
here,  than  in  England.  The  Americans  hare  formed  their  language 
more  from  books,  and  less  from  oral  8i)eech,  than  the  English ;  and 
they  are  more  in  the  habit  of  having  recourse  to  a  dictionary  for 
instruction  respecting  the  pronunciation  and  use  of  words. 

Although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  respectable  American 
writers  there  are  to  be  found  some  umo\-ationB  or  some  dexiations  from 
what  is  regarded,  in  England,  as  good  usage  with  respect  to  lan- 
guage, they  are  not  chaigeable  with  all  the  innorations  of  which  they 
have  been  accused.  Mr.  Boucher,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Glossary, 
written  in  1800,  says,  "  The  United  States  of  America,  too  proud,  as 
it  would  seem,  to  acknowledge  themselves  indebted  to  this  country 
for  their  existence,  their  power,  or  their  language,  denjing  and  re- 
volting against  the  two  first,  are  also  making  all  the  haste  they 
conveniently  can  to  rid  themselves  of  the  last.  With  little  or  no 
dialect,  they  are  pecuUarly  addicted  to  innovation  ;  but  such  as  need 
not  excite  our  envy,  \(hether  we  regard  their  elegance,  or  their  pro- 
priety  I  here  set  down  a  few  Americanisms,  collected 

from  some  of  their  recent  publications,  merely  to  justify  what  Is 
asserted  respecting  their  passion  for  innovating,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  how  very  poorly  they  are  qualified  to  set  up  for  re- 
formers of  language '  Who  has  dared  to  advocate  the 

interests  of,'  &c.  Morse's  Sermon  at  Charlestovm,  in  1798.  —  •  De- 
moralizing principles.'  Morse.  — '  If,  as  a  nation,  we  progress  in 
impiety,  demoraHzation,'  &c.  Morse.  —  •  A  man  who  has  risen 
through  all  the  grades  of  office  to  the  highest,'  &c.  Morse.  — 
•  Mons.  ChevaUer  de  Luzem  memorialized  Congress,  last  year.' 
Political  Pamphlet pri7ited at  Philadelphia,  in  lli)8. — •  ....  made 
Dr.  Frankhn  the  alone  minister.'  Pamphlet  printed  at  Boston.  — 
'  It  is  too  deep,  too  hazardous  a  game,  and  too  inimical  for  a  friend 
to  play.'  Id.  — '  Virginia  has  i)roduced  some  of  tlie  most  infiuential 
men.'  Morse's  Geography.  — '  Rej)entance  and  reformation  are  a 
mean  of  averting  the  displeasure  and  punishment  of  the  Almighty 
Governor  of  the  world.'     Abercrombie^s  Sermon  at  Philadelphia." 

With  respect  to  the  words  in  Italics,  in  the  passages  here  cited,  if 
all  of  them  are  not  now  in  estabUshed  good  use  in  England,  they 
have  all  been  used  by  respectable  EngUsh  writers.  With  respect  to 
the  two  words,  alojie  and  mean,  which  are  used  in  an  improjjer  man- 
ner, it  may  be  remarked  that  the  word  mean  has  been  often  used  in 
the  same  manner  by  respectable  EngUsh  writers ;  and  that  it  would 
probably  be  as  difficult  to  find,  in  an  American  as  in  an  English 
writer,  another  instance  in  which  alone  is  used  in  the  same  manner  ac 
in  the  pamphlet  cited. 

The  settlement  of  this  country  was  commenced,  upwards  of  two 
centuries  ago,  chiefly  by  emigrations  from  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  The  emigrants  brought  with  them  not  only  the  common 
language  of  the  country  in  the  state  in  which  it  then  existed,  but  also 
more  or  less  of  the  local  peculiarities  ;  and  in  this  way  some  of  the 
English  prorinciaUsms  have  been  widely  diffused  in  the  United  States, 
and  have  been  regarded  as  of  American  origin.  The  changes  in  the 
language,  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  two  centuries,  hare 
not  been  precisely  the  same  on  the  two  sides  of  the  .\tlantic ;  yet 
the  difference  is  less  than  might  reasonably  have  been  expected; 
and  it  is  doubtless  a  fact,  that,  among  the  great  ma.s8  of  the  people 
throughout  England,  the  deriations  from  what  is  there  deemed 
the  correct  standard  of  speaking  and  writing  the  langiiage,  are 
much  greater  than  among  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 
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ARCHAISMS,   PROVINCIALISMS,   AND   AMERICANISMS. 


The  Americans  have  derived  some  words  from  the  Indians, 
and  they  have  formed  some  new  ones ;  to  some  old  ones  they  have 
affixed  new  significations ;  they  have  retained  some  which  have  become 
obsolete  in  England ;  some  English  j3ro\incialisms  they  have  brought 
into  common  use  ;  and  there  are  many  neologisms,  consisting  in  part 
of  new  words,  and  in  part  of  old  words  with  new  significations,  in  use 
both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  with  regard  to  which  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  in  which  country  they  origuiated. 

A  great  part  of  the  differences  with  respect  to  the  language 
of  the  educated  classes  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  grow 
out  of  the  difierent  institutions  and  the  different  circumstances  and 
employments  of  the  people  of  the  two  countries.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  words  which  owe  their  origin  to  American  insti- 
tutions, social  relations,  and  occupations,  and  which  are  properly  used 
by  Americans,  but  which  Englishmen  have  no  occasion  to  employ, 
except  in  speaking  of  American  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
quite  as  large  a  number  of  words  which  relate  to  the  civil  and 
religious  institutions  and  social  relations  of  Great  Britain,  and  which 
are  never  used  in  the  United  States,  except  with  reference  to  that 
country.  Such  differences  as  these  have  a  legitimate  origin,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  proper,  and  not  as  corruptions  of  the  lan- 
guage. But  there  are  many  neologisms,  or  new  words,  some  of 
American,  and  some  of  recent  English  origin,  which  are  entitled 
to  little  countenance.  A  considerable  number  of  such  have  been 
noticed  in  this  Dictionary  ;  but  many  have  been  passed  by  as  plants 
suffered  to  remain  and  die  in  their  native  soil,  being  regarded  as  not 
worth  transplanting. 

Among  the  words  which  owe  their  origin  or  peculiar  use  to 
American  institutions,  are  the  following :  congress,  congressional, 
president,  presidential,  senate,  senatorial,  gubernatorial,  state, 
territory,  town,  general  court,  general  assembly,  selectmen,  message, 
Sic.  The  words  executive  and  judiciary  are  often  used  in  the  United 
States  as  nouns,  but  not  often  in  England.  The  words  electioneer 
and  electioneering,  which  are  much  used  here,  are  also  used,  in  some 
degree,  in  England  though  the  more  common  terms  used  there,  in 
the  same  sense,  are  canvass  and  canvassing,  which  are  rarely  used 
in  this  manner  in  the  United  States.  The  word  caucus  is  of  undis- 
puted American  origin.  Among  the  American  ecclesifistical  terms 
may  be  noted  association,  associational,  consociation,  eonsociational, 
result,  approbate,  &c. 

Among  the  terms  relating  to  the  political  and  ciril  institutions 
of  England,  rarely  used  in  this  country,  except  with  reference  to 
England,  may  be  enumerated  the  following :  parliament,  parlia- 
mentary, prorogue,  prorogation,  hustings,  exchequer,  postman,  tub- 
man, sergeant-at-law,  assize,  excise,  bailiff,  lords,  commons,  peerage, 
baronetage,  knightage,  &c. ;  among  the  ecclesiastical  terms,  establish- 
ment, conformity,  non-conformity,  dissenters,  dean,  deanery,  arch- 
deacon, archdeaconry,  prebend,  prebendary,  canon,  canonry,  vicar, 
vicarage,  curate,  curacy,  dignity,  dignified,  benefice,  beneficed, 
advowson,  commendam,  donative,  preferment,   impropriation,   im- 


propriator, &c.  Among  the  many  neologisms  which  may  claim  the 
imdisputed  honor  of  English  origin,  are  constituency,  borough-monger, 
squirarchy,  shopocracy,  conservatism,  radicalism,  liberalism,  chart- 
ism, Anglicanism,  high-churchism,  dissenterism,  voluntaryism,  &c. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  two  countries  in  relation  to 
the  terms  employed  to  designate  their  respective  literary  institutions, 
and  also  with  respect  to  the  technical  terms  used  in  their  universities 
and  colleges.  The  following  English  university  terms,  for  example, 
are  not  at  all  used  here  in  the  same  sense :  act,  tor  angler,  optime, 
bursar,  commoner,  sizar,  pensioner,  servitor,  batteller,  foundationer; 
and  the  following  American  terms  do  not  appear  to  be  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  England,  namely,  commencement,  senior,  junior, 
sophomore,  freshman,  salutatory,  beneficiary. 

Some  words,  more  or  less  in  use,  are  regarded  as  of  Indian 
origin;  as,  calumet,  chocolate,  hackmatack,  hominy,  hommock,  maize, 
moose,  musquash,  moccason,  mush,  pappoose,  pecan,  pemmican, 
potato,  powwow,  quahaug,  raccoon,  sachem,  sagamore,  samp,  succo- 
tash, squash,  squaw,  terrapin,  tobacco,  tomato,  tomahawk,  wampum, 
wigwam,  Yankee. 

Of  the  English  provincialisms  which  are  often  used  in  the  United 
States,  may  be  enumerated,  to  wilt,  to  slump,  to  rile  or  to  roil, 
stumpy,  slosh,  slush,  sloshy,  slushy,  rily  or  roily,  spunk,  spunky, 
spry,  squirm,  squiggle,  quackle,  shote,  &c. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  words  the  propriety  of  which 
has  been  disputed,  but  which  are  now  often  used  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England.  Such  are  the  following  :  to  advocate, 
to  base,  to  demoralize,  to  derange,  to  expatriate,  to  jeopardize,  to 
locate,  to  obligate,  to  test,  to  veto,  prayerful,  prayerless,  profanity, 
unwell,  &c.  The  following  Avords,  which  are  more  or  less  used  in 
the  United  States,  are  little  used  in  England:  to  approbate,  to  beliiile, 
to  clapboard,  to  eventuate,  to  loan  ;  sundown,  boatable,  freshet,  sled, 
sleigh,  clapboard,  shingle,  prairie,  snag,  sawyer,  vaidue,  sparse, 
bookstore,  bindery  or  bookbindery,  lot,  as  a  building  lot,  a  house  lot, 
a  wood  lot. 

The  following  words  have  senses  affixed  to  them  in  the  United 
States  different  from  the  senses  in  which  they  are  commonly  used  in 
England :  baggage,  balance,  clever,  cob,  corn,  creek,  fall,  lumber, 
merchant,  quite,  spell,  stage,  store  ;  also  the  verbs  to  improve,  to 
notify,  to  girdle,  to  guess,  &c. 

There  are  some  words  which  both  English  and  American  recent 
writers  have  used  in  a  new  sense ;  as,  to  realize,  to  solemnize,  to 
transpire ;  obnoxious,  temper,  &c.  Many  of  the  neologisms  which 
have  been  stigmatized  as  American  innovations  or  corruptions,  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  use  of  English  authors.  The  adjective 
lerigthy,  and  the  verb  to  progress,  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
are  reputed  to  be  of  American  origin ;  but,  though  they  may  probably 
have  originated  here,  yet  they  seem  to  have  been  adopted  in  England ; 
and  comparatively  higher  authorities  may  be  adduced  in  support  of 
their  use  from  English,  than  from  American,  Avriters.  (See  the  words 
j,T?AT/3XHY,  Progress,  Clever,  &c.,  in  the  Dictionary.) 


HISTORY    OF   ENGLISH   LEXICOGRAPHY. 


Lexicography  is  a  branch  of  literature  which  appears  to  have 
been  but  little  cultivated  in  ancient  times.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  ever  wrote  what  would  be  properly 
called  dictionaries  of  their  respective  languages.  No  such  works 
written  by  them  are  now  extant ;  nor  is  there  positive  evidence  that 
anv  such  ever  existed.  The  terms  lexicon  and  dictionarium  were 
not  in  use  during  the  classic  period  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages ;  but  they  are  of  comparatively  modern  introduction.  Varro, 
who  died  27  B.  C.,  wrote  a  work  entitled  "De  Lingua  Latind,"  which 
consisted  of  twenty-four  books,  of  which  only  six,  and  these  much 
mutilated,  are  now  extant.  One  of  tlie  books  contained  a  sort  of 
glossary  of  Latin  terms.  Apollonius  of  Alexandria,  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  though  some  suppose 
him  to  have  been  much  later,  wrote  a  sort  of  glossary  to  Homer. 

"  The  oldest  extant  Greek  lexicographer,"  says  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
pa?dia,  "is  Apollonius  the  Sophist,  a  contemporary  of  Augustus. 
His  work,  entitled  Ai^fig  "^ O/nrjQUCul,  or  'Homeric  Words,'  though 
much  interpolated,  is  very  useful.  All  the  other  original  Greek  lexi- 
cons and  glossaries  we  have,  such  as  the  '  Onomasticon '  (or  Collection 
of  Synonymes)  of  Julius  Pollux,  the  lexicons  of  Suidas,  Harpocra- 
tion,  and  Hesychius,  and  the  '  Etymolofficon  Magnum,'  sometimes 
attributed  to  Marcus  Musurus,  although  of  the  authors  of  some  of 
them  the  exact  age  is  disputed,  were  undoubtedly  compiled  subse- 
quent, and  most  of  them  probably  long  subsequent,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  supposed,  indeed,  that  they  were 
founded  upon  older  compilations  of  the  same  kind ;  but  of  the  form 
of  those  lost  works  we  know  nothing.  It  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
if  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of 
dictionaries  in  studying  a  foreign  language  or  dialect,  as  has  been  the 
general  practice  in  modem  times." 

The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  the  earliest  lexicograph- 
ical works  that  are  now  extant.  —  Julius  Pollux,  a  native  of  Naucra- 
tia,  in  Egypt,  and  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  was  the  author  of  the 
"  Onomasticon"  a  Greek  Vocabulary,  di\-ided  into  ten  books.  It 
contains  a  vast  variety  of  synonj-mous  words  and  phrases,  arranged 
under  general  heads,  but  not  alphabetically,  and  it  partakes  more  of 
the  nature  of  an  encyclopadia  than  of  a  dictionary.  The  first  edition 
of  it  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1502. 

Hesychius  of  Alexandria,  by  some  stated  to  have  lived  as  early  as 
the  third,  and  by  others  not  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  was  the 
author  of  a  Greek  lexicon  or  glossary,  consisting  of  short  explanations 
of  uncommon  Greek  words  and  technical  terms.  The  first  edition  of 
it  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1513. 

Valerius  Harpocration,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  wrote  a 
work  entitled  "Lexicon  Decern  Oratorum"  ("Lexicon  to  the  Ten 
Orators"),  which  contains  an  account  of  many  of  the  persons  and 
facts  mentioned  in  the  orations  of  the  ten  principal  orators  of  Athens. 
**  We  have,"  says  the  Penny  Cyclopa-dia,  "  no  particulars  of  his  life, 
nor  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived."  Mr.  Watt  stales  him  " an  Alex- 
andrian rhetorician  of  the  fourth  century,"  and  entitles  his  work 
"  Lexicon  in  decern  Rhetores."    It  was  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1503. 

Vhotius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  died  in  891,  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Ai^fMv  Svyuyttiyi^,  a  Greek  glossary  or  lexicon,  an  edition 
of  which,  edited  by  Hermann,  was  pubhshed  at  Leipsic  in  1808; 
and  another,  edited  by  Porson,  was  published  in  London  in  1822. 


Suidas,  whose  age  and  country  are  not  aacertained,  but  who  Is 
supposed  to  have  Uved  between  900  and  1025  A.  I).,  was  the  author 
of  a  Greek  Lexicon,  styled  by  some  an  "  Historical  and  Geographical 
Dictionary,"  also  an  "  EncyclopaKha."  It  comprises  the  names  of 
men  and  places,  as  well  as  the  words  which  properly  belong  to  a 
dictionary.     The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1499. 

John  Balbus,  or  Balbi,  or  John  of  Genoa,  (being  a  Genoese,)  who 
died  in  1298,  was  the  author  of  the  "  Catholicon,"  a  I^tin  dictionary 
containing  between  seven  hundred  and  eight  hundred  pages  folio; 
first  printed  at  Mentz,  in  1460,  by  Gutenberg.  "Although  thia 
work,"  says  Watt,  "  contains  many  errors,  it  has  the  singularity  of 
being  the  first  Latin  dictionary  after  the  destruction  of  the  language." 

Johannes  Crestonus  (Placentinus),  a  native  of  Piacenza,  was  th« 
author  of  the  "Lexicon  Orccco-Latinum"  the  first  Greek  and  Latin 
dictionary  extant.  The  first  edition,  supposed  to  have  been  printed 
at  Mikin,  is  without  date.  The  earliest  edition,  with  a  date,  wai 
printed  at  Vicenza  in  1483. 

Calepin,  or  Calepino,  a  native  of  Calepio,  near  Bergamo,  in  Italy, 
who  died  in  1510,  was  the  author  of  the  "Dictionarium  "  a  Latin 
dictionary,  one  of  the  earhest  works  of  the  kind,  first  printed  at 
Reggio  in  1502.  It  went  through  many  editions,  and  received  such 
additions  as  made  it  almost  a  new  work.  Facciolati,  assisted  by  his 
pupil  Egidio  Forcellini,  prepared  and  published  a  new  edition  in  1731. 
"  It  was,"  as  is  stated  by  the  Penny  Cyclopa*dia,  "  in  the  course  of 
his  joint  labors  with  Facciolati,  that  ForcelUni  conceived  the  plan  of 
a  totally  new  Latin  dictionarj-,  which,  after  more  than  thirty  years' 
assiduous  application,  he  brought  to  light  under  the  title  of  '  Toiius 
Latinitatis  Lexicon,'  four  volumes  foho,  Padua,  1771.  This  work 
has  superseded  all  other  Latin  dictionaries."  An  enlarged  edition  of 
this  work,  edited  by  James  Bailey,  was  pubhshed  in  London  in  1828; 
and  it  also  formed  the  principal  basis  of  the  "  Lexicon  of  the  Latin 
Language,"  edited  by  F.  P.  Leverett,  and  first  published  at  Boston 
in  1836.  —  "Cornucopia,"  "  Breciloquus  Vocabidarius,"  sad  "  Gem- 
ma Vocahulorum  atque  Medulla,"  are  titles  of  other  early  lexico- 
graphical works  on  the  Latin  language. 

The  earhest  lexicographical  labors  in  England  were  performed  near 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centurj' ;  and  their  object  was  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  the  Latin  language.  The  title  of  the  earhest  work  of  the 
kind  pubhshed  in  that  countrj-,  as  given  in  Dr.  Dibdin's  "  Tj-p<^Taphi- 
cal  Antiquities,"  was  as  follows :  "  Promptorius  Fuerontm.  Promp- 
iorium  Pamdorum,  sire  Clericorum.  Medulla  Orammatice."  It 
was  first  printed  by  Richard  Pynson,  in  1499,  in  foho.  Editions  of  it 
were  printed  by  WjTikyn  de  Worde,  in  1510,  1512,  1516,  and  152a 
"  Richard  Fraimces,  a  preaching  or  black  fiiar,"  as  is  stated  by  Wil- 
ham  Herbert,  the  tj-pographical  antiquary,  "  was  the  author  of  this 
first  EngUsh  and  Latin  dictionarj",  in  which  are  many  old  English 
words  nowhere  else  explained."  "  This  Ixwk,"  says  Dr.  Dibdin,  "  is 
printed  in  double  columns ;  the  Enghsh  before  the  Latin ;  the  nouns 
first,  under  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  verbs,  adverbs,  &c.,  after 
them ;  both  nouns  and  verbs  are  declined  verj-  particularly.  The 
work  was  intended,  as  the  commencement  of  the  account  of  the  third 
edition  of  it  8j)ecifies,  as  a  companion  to  the  '  Ortus  Vocabulomm,' 
in  Latin  and  English." 

In  1500  (the  next  year  after  the  first  pubhcation  of  the  work  above 
noticed)  was  printed  by  Wj-nkj-n  de  Worde  the  first  edition  of  the 
work  bearing  the  following  title,  as  stated  in  Dr.  Dibdin's  "  Typo- 
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graphical  Antiquities :  "  —  "  Orttis  Vocdbulorum :  alphabetico  ordine 
fere  omnia  quce  in  Catholico  breviloquo  Cornucopia  Gemma  Vo- 
cabidorum  atque  Medulla  Orammatices  ponuniur  cum  perpulcris 
Additoribus  Ascens,  et  vernaculce  Lingiice  Anglicance  expositionem 
continens."  This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  first  Latm  and  Enghsh 
dictionary,  —  "a  work,"  says  Dibdin,  " of  considerable  importance  to 
grammatical  antiquaries,  and  the  parent  production  of  our  popular 
Latin  and  Enghsh  Dictionary  by  Ainsworth."  Subsequent  editions 
were  printed  in  1508,  1509,  1514,  1516,  and  1518. 

The  next  lexicographical  work,  and  the  first  entitled  a  dictionary, 
(dictionarium,)  that  was  published  ui  England,  was  the  "  Dictio- 
narium  "  (Latin  and  English)  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  who  was  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  friend  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  the  author  of  various  works.  It  was  first  pubhshed  in 
1538 ;  and  the  dates  of  other  editions  which  appeared  before  the 
author's  death,  in  1546,  are  as  follows:  1541,  1542,  and  1545.  The 
title  of  the  edition  of  1542,  as  given  by  Ames,  is  "  Bibliotheca 
Eliotce,  Eliotis  Librarie."  It  was  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII. ;  and 
the  followuig  is  an  extract  fi'om  the  dedication :  "  To  the  moste 
excellent  ])rince,  and  our  moste  redoubted  soucrayne  lorde  Kinge 
Henry  the  VIII.,  Supreme  head  in  erthe  immediately  vnder  Chiiste, 
of  the  Churche  of  Englande.  .  .  .  About  a  yere  passed,  J  be- 
ganne  a  Dictionarie,  declaiing  latine  by  englishe.  But  whyles  J  was 
printyng,  and  vneth  the  half  deale  performed,  your  hyghnes  being 
informed  therof,  by  the  reportes  of  gentyll  maister  Antony  Denny, 
for  his  wysedome  and  diligence  Avorthily  callyd  by  your  hyghnesse  into 
your  pi'iuie  chamber,  and  of  Wyllyam  Tildisley,  keper  of  your  gracis 
lybrarie,  and  after  mooste  specially  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
most  honourable  lorde  Crumwell,  lorde  priuie  scale,  &c.,  conceyued 
of  my  labours  a  good  expectation,  and  declaryng  your  moste  noble 
and  beneuolent  nature,  in  fauouryng  them  that  wyll  be  well  occupied, 
your  hyghnesse,  in  the  presence  of  diners  of  your  noble  men,  com- 
mendynge  myne  enterprise,  affirmed,  that  if  J  wolde  ernestely  trauayle 
therin,  your  liighnes,  as  well  with  excellent  counsaile,  as  with  suclie 
bokes  as  yoiu*  grace  had,  and  J  lacked,  wolde  thei-in  ayde  me. 
W^herfqre  incontinent  J  caused  the  printer  to  cesse,  and  beghminge 
at  the  letter  M,  where  J  lefi  e,  J  passed  forth  to  the  last  letter  with  a 
more  diligent  study.  And  that  done,  J  eftesones  returned  to  my  fyrst 
letter,  and  with  a  semblable  diligence  performed  the  remnant ;  —  and 
under  your  gracious  governance,  your  hignesse  being  m}Ti  onely 
mayster,  —  hauyng  fynished  for  this  tyme  this  symple  Dictionarie, 
wherin,  J  dare  affirrae,  may  be  found  a  thousand  mo  latine  wordes, 
than  were  together  in  any  one  Dictionaiie  publyshed  in  this  royalme 
at  the  tyme  when  J  fyrste  began  to  write  this  commentarie,  which  is 
almost  two  yeres  passed.  —  Gyuynge  to  your  maiestie  mooste  hartye 
thankes,  as  to  the  chiefe  author  thereof,  by  whose  gracious  meanes 
raenne,  beinge  studious,  may  vnderstande  better  the  latine  tunge  in 
syxe  monethes,  than  they  mought  haue  doone  afore  in  thre  yeres, 
withoute  perfjte  instructours,  whyche  are  not  many,  and  suche  as  be, 
are  not  easy  to  come  by :  the  cause  J  nede  not  reherse,  sens  J  ones 
declared  it  in  my  booke  called  the  '  Gouernour,'  which  about  VIII 
yeres  passed  J  dydde  dedicate  vnto  your  hyghnesse." 

"  This  is  a  work,"  says  Dr.  Dibdin,  "  of  considerable  ability,  and 
deservedly  held  in  high  estimation,  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
attempts  in  the  promotion  of  lexicographical  literature."  After  the 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  his  Dictionary  was  corrected  and  enlarged 
repeatedly  by  Thomas  Cooper,  "  Schole  maister  of  Maudlens  in  Ox- 
forde,"  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  and  in  the  edition  of  1563,  the 
title  was  changed  to  "  Tkesaurus  ittriusqiie  Liufjuce  Latince  et  Bri- 
tanniccB ; "  Cooper  having,  accorfling  to  Anthony  Wood,  "  augmented 
and  enriched  it  with  33,000  words  and  phrases." 

After  the  appearance  of  some  smaller  Latin  and  English  diction- 
aries, the  "  Alvearie,  or  Tiiple  Dictionarie,  in  English,  Latin,  and 
French,"  by  John  Baret.  a  scholar  of  Cambridge,  was  published  in 
1573  J  and  to  the  second  edition,  published  in  1580,  he  added  the 


Greek,  and  entitled  it  the  "  Alvearie,  or  Quadruple  Dictionaiie."  In 
his  address  "  To  the  Header,"  he  gives  a  singular  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  "  Alvearie  "  was  formed,  from  which  the  following 
extract  is  given  :  — 

"  About  eyghteene  yeares  agone,  hauing  pupils  at  Cambridge  stu- 
dious of  the  Latin  tongue,  I  vsed  them  often  to  write  epistles  and 
themes  togither,  and  daily  to  translate  some  peece  of  English  into 
Latin,  for  the  more  speedy  and  easie  attaining  of  the  same.  And 
after  we  had  a  little  begunne,  perceyuing  what  great  trouble  it  wag  to 
come  running  to  mee  for  euery  word  they  missed,  (knowing  then  of 
no  other  Dictionarie  to  helpe  vs,  but  Sir  Thomas  Eliots  Librarie, 
which  was  come  out  a  httle  before,)  I  appoynted  them  certaine  leaues 
of  the  same  booke  euery  day,  to  write  the  English  before  y^  Latin, 
and  likewise  to  gather  a  number  of  fine  phrases  out  of  Cicero,  Ter- 
ence, Ccesar,  Liuie,  &c.,  and  to  set  them  under  seuerall  Tytles,  for 
the  more  ready  finding  them  againe  at  their  neede.  Thus  within  a 
yeare  or  two  they  had  gathered  togither  a  great  volume,  which  (for 
the  apt  similitude  betweene  the  good  scholers  and  diligent  Bees 
in  gathering  their  wax  and  hony  into  their  Hiue)  I  called  then  their 
Alueaiie,  both  for  a  memoriall  by  whom  it  was  made,  and  also  by  this 
name  to  incourage  other  to  the  like  diligence,  for  that  they  should  not 
see  their  worthy  prayse  for  the  same  vnworthily  drowned  in  obliuion. 
Not  long  after,  dluers  of  our  friendes  borrowing  this  our  worke  which 
we  had  thus  contriued  and  wrought  onely  for  our  owne  priuate  vse, 
often  and  many  wayes  mooued  mee  to  put  it  in  print  for  the  common 
profit  of  others,  and  the  publike  propagation  of  the  Latin  tongue ; 
or  else  to  suffer  them  to  get  it  pruned  at  their  proper  costes  and 
chaiges.  But  I  both  vnwilling,  and  halfe  ashamed  to  haue  our  rude 
notes  come  abrode  \Tider  the  viewe  of  so  many  learned  ej  es,  &c.  .  .  . 
at  length  comming  to  London,  ...  there  came  vnto  mee  a  printer 
shewing  mee  Hula;is  Dictionarie  (which  before  I  neuer  sawe)  and 
tolde  me  he  intended  to  print  it  out  of  hand,  augmented  with  our 
notes  also  if  I  woulde.  But  this  bargaine  went  not  forward  with  him 
for  diners  causes.  .  .  .  Now  therefore  (gentle  Reader)  looke  not 
to  finde  in  this  booke,  euery  thing  whatsoeuer  thou  wouldcst  seeke 
for,  as  thougli  all  thinges  Mere  here  so  perfect  that  nothing  lacked,  or 
were  possible  to  be  added  hereunto.  But  if  thou  mayst  onely  here 
finde  the  most  wordes  that  thou  needest,  or  at  the  least  so  many  as  no 
other  such  Dictionarie  yet  extant  or  made  hath  the  like  :  take  then,  I 
save,  in  good  part  this  our  simple  Aluearie  in  the  meane  time,  and  giue 
God  the  praise  that  first  moued  mee  to  set  my  pupils  on  worke  there- 
about, and  so  mercifully  also  hath  strengthened  vs  (thus  as  it  is)  at 
length  to  atchieue  and  finish  the  same." 

The  Latin  and  English  Dictionary  of  Dr.  John  Rider  (an  Oxford 
scholar,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Killaloe)  was  published  in  1589. 
His  additions,  as  he  states,  "  amount  to  4,000  words  more  than  any 
one  dictionarie  now  extant  affords ;  "  and,  in  his  Preface,  he  says,  "  No 
one  dictionarie,  as  yet  extant,  hath  the  English  before  the  Latine,  with 
a  full  index  of  all  such  Latme  words  as  are  in  any  common  diction- 
arie." Rider's  Dictionary  was  subsequently  enlarged,  first  by  Francis 
Holyoke,  and  aftei-wards  by  his  son  Thomas  Holyoke.  The  Latin 
and  English  dictionaries  of  Gouldman,  Coles,  and  Littleton,  which 
appeared  within  a  few  years  of  each  other,  passed  through  various 
editions,  —  that  of  Coles,  as  many  as  eighteen ;  but  they  were  all 
superseded  by  the  Latin  and  English  Dictionary  of  Robert  Ainsworth, 
which  was  first  published  in  1736,  in  one  volume  4to.  The  second 
edition,  edited  by  Patrick,  appeared  in  1746,  in  two  volumes  4to.  In 
1752,  it  was  ijublished  in  two  volumes  folio  ;  in  1773,  "  a  new  edition 
with  great  additions  and  amendments,"  by  Dr.  Thomas  Morell, 
appeared ;  and  an  improved  edition,  edited  by  Dr.  Carey,  was  pub- 
hshed, in  1816,  in  one  volume  4to.  "  There  have  been,"  as  stated  by 
Lowndes,  "  abridgments  of  this  work  by  Young,  Thomas,  Morell,  and 
Jamieson." 

Of  the  early  English  lexicographers,  the  object  of  whose  labor* 
was  to  facilitate  the  study  of  foreign  modem  languages,  may  be  men- 
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tioncd  Perdvale,  the  author  of  a  "  Spanish  and  English  Dictionary," 
Cot^rave,  author  of  a  "  French  and  English  Dictionary,"  (with  the 
English  part  by  Sherwood,)  and  also  Minsheu,  author  of  the  "  Guide 
into  the  Tongues,"  first  published  in  1617,  in  eleven  languages,  —  the 
English,  British  or  Welsh,  Low  Dutch,  High  Dutch,  French,  Italian, 
S])ani8h,  Portuguese,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  A  new  edition  was 
published  in  1627,  in  nine  languages,  but  with  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  radical  words.  "  In  this,"  says  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
"  the  author  undertakes  to  give  the  etymologies  or  derivations  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  words  therein  contained ;  but,  as  they  amount,  at 
the  most,  to  no  more  than  14,173,  the  work  must  be  deemed  not 
sufficiently  cojiious." 

The  object  of  the  first  lexicographical  labors  in  England  was  to 
fecilitate  the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  afterwards  tliat  of  the 
Greek,  and  also  of  foreign  modern  languages ;  and  it  was  in  these 
bilingual  dictionaries,  such  as  Latin  and  English,  and  French  and 
Eaglish,  that  the  common  English  words  were  first  collected.  The 
early  dictionaries,  which  were  designed  for  mere  English  readers,  were 
very  limited  and  meagre  productions,  their  chief  object  being  to  ex- 
plain wliat  were  styled  the  "  hard  words  "  of  the  language.  Two  of 
the  earUest  of  these  works  were  those  of  Bullokar  and  Cockeram. 
The  former,  the  "  English  Expositor,"  by  Dr.  John  Bullokar,  was  first 
published  in  1616.  It  passed  through  many  editions  ;  and  tlie  title 
of  the  edition  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  England,  in  1688,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  An  English  Expositour,  or  Comjjleat  Dictionary ;  teaching 
the  Interpretation  of  the  hai-dest  Words  and  most  useful  Terms  of 
Art  used  in  our  Language ;  first  set  forth  by  J.  B.,  Dr.  of  Physick, 
and  now  the  eighth  time  revised,  corrected,  and  very  much  augmented." 
It  is  a  httle  volume,  18mo.,  and  contains  only  5,080  words. 

The  English  Dictionary  of  Blount,  often  written  Blunt,  viras  a 
larger  work  than  any  other  of  the  kind  that  preceded  it ;  and  it  was 
soon  followed  by  a  still  more  considerable  one,  that  of  Edward  Phil- 
lips, the  nephew  and  pupil  of  Milton.  The  title  of  Phillips's  dictionary ' 
is  "  The  New  World  of  EngUsh  Words,  or  a  General  Dictionary,  con- 
taining the  Interpretations  of  such  hard  Words  as  are  derived  from 
other  Languages,  whether  Hebrew,  Arabick,  Syriack,  Greek,  Latin, 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  British,  Dutch,  Saxon,  &c.,  their  Etymologies 
and  perfect  Definitions."  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  of  this  work,  "  '  The 
New  World  of  Words,'  which,  as  it  is  much  more  copious  than  that 
of  Blount,  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  matter,  must  be  looked 
on  as  the  basis  of  English  lexicography."  Though  PhilUps  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  having  advanced  the  progress  of  English  lexicography, 
yet  his  "  World  "  is  hardly  deserving  of  being  regarded  as  its  "  basis." 
The  first  edition  is  a  small  folio,  of  only  three  hundred  pages,  con- 
taining only  about  13,000  words.  Of  these  words,  a  large  proportion 
are  such  as  do  not  properly  belong  to  a  dictionary  of  the  English 
language,  but  rather  to  an  encyclopaedia,  consisting  of  geographical 
and  other  proper  names ;  and  it  contains  but  few  words  of  genuine 
Enghsh  growth ;  but  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  work  were  very 
much  enlarged. 

Phillips  gives  a  list  of  the  names  of  thirty-four  "  learned  gentlemen 
and  artists  who  contributed  their  assistance."  He  quotes  from  another 
author  the  foUomng  remark  :  "  A  dictionary  for  the  English  tongue 
would  require  an  encyclopedic  of  knowledge,  and  the  concurrence  of 
many  learned  head.s."  "  Such  an  encyclopedy,"  he  says,  "  I  present 
the  reader  with ;  .  .  .  a  volume  which  the  so  many  years'  industry 
of  myself  and  others  hath  brought  to  such  perfection."  In  the  pub- 
lisher's advertisement  of  the  work,  it  is  thus  characterized  :  "  The  so 
long  expected  work.  The  New  World  of  English  Words,  or  a  General 
Dictionary,  containing  the  terms,  etymologies,  definitions,  and  perfect 
interpretations  of  the  proper  significations  of  hard  English  words 
throughout  the  arts  and  sciences,  Uberal  or  mechanic,  as  also  other 
subjects  that  are  useful,  or  appertain  to  tlie  language  of  our  nation  ; 
to  which  is  added  the  signification  of  proper  names,  mythology  and 
poetical  fictions,  historical  relations,  geographical  descriptions  of  the 


countries  and  cities  of  the  world,  etpecially  of  these  three  nations, 
wherein  their  chiefcst  antiquities,  battles,  and  other  most  memorable 
passages,  are  mentioned  :  a  work  very  neceseary  for  strangers,  as  well 
as  our  own  countrymen,  —  for  all  persons  that  would  rightly  under 
stand  what  they  di.scourse,  write,  or  read."  Alter  the  death  of  the 
author,  the  sixth  edition,  edited  by  John  Kersey,  was  pulilished  in 
1706,  "revised,  coiTccted,  and  improved,  with  the  addition  of  near 
20,000  words  from  the  best  authors." 

Phillips's  Dictionary  was  followed  by  those  of  Coles  and  Kersey, 
which,  though  they  were  printed  in  a  much  smaller  form,  contained 
many  more  of  the  common  words  of  the  language.  Dr.  Watt^,  in 
his  "Art  of  Heading  and  Writing  English,"  publi>hed  in  1720,  thus 
notices  the  work  of  Kersey :  "  The  best  dictionary  that  I  know  for 
this  purpose  [spelHng]  is  entitled  '  A  New  LLnglish  Dictionary,'  &c., 
by  J.  K.     The  second  edition,  1713,  in  small  octavo." 

After  Kersey's,  and  soon  after  1720,  appeared  the  celebrated 
Dictionai-y  of  Nathan  Bailey,  which  was  the  first  English  dictionary 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  a  complete  coUectioa  of  the 
words  of  the  language.  Mr.  Watt,  in  his  "  Bibliotheca  Britannica," 
thus  notices  this  work :  "  Bailey's  English  Dictionar}-,  printed  in 
1728,  (fourth  edition,)  was  long  tlie  only  one  in  use,  and  still  continues 
a  favorite  with  many  readers.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged  into  two 
voliunes  8vo.,  and  some  years  after  printed  in  foho,  with  additions  in 
the  mathematical  ])art  by  G.  Gordon,  in  the  botanical  by  Philip  Miller, 
and  in  the  etymological  by  T.  Lediard ;  the  whole  re\T8ed  [1764]  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Nicol  Scott,  a  physician.  The  octavo  [24th  edition]  was 
revised  by  Dr.  Ilarwood,  17-K2." 

A  part  of  the  long  title  of  the  first  volume  of  tlie  edition  of  1728 
is  as  follows  :  "  An  Universal  Etymological  English  Dictionar)- ;  com- 
prehending the  Derivations  of  the  Generahty  of  Words  in  th* 
English  Tongue,  either  Ancient  or  Modern,  firom  the  Ancient  British. 
Saxon,  Danish,  Norman  and  Modem  French,  Teutonic,  Dutch,  Span- 
ish, Italian ;  as  also  from  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  Languages, 
each  in  their  proper  Characters  ;  and  also  a  clear  Exphcation  of  all 
difficult  Words  derived  from  any  of  the  a.'bresaid  Languages ;  .  .  . 
containing  many  thousand  Words  more  than  either  Harris,  Pliilhps, 
Kersey,  or  any  EngUsh  Dictionary  before  extant"  The  second  vol- 
ume was  first  published  in  1727,  as  a  supjilement  to  the  first ;  and  it 
consists  of  two  parts :  — "  L  An  Additional  Collection  of  some 
Thousands  of  AVords  not  in  the  former  Volume.  U.  Att  Ortho- 
graphical Dictionary,  showing  both  the  Orthc^raphy  and  Orthoepia 
of  the  English  Tongue." 

In  his  Preface  to  the  first  volume,  Bailey  says,  "As  for  the  «fy- 
mological  part,  or  those  words  from  foreign  languages,  whence  the 
English  words  were  derived,  I  think  I  am  the  first  who  has  attempted 
it  in  EngUsh,  except  what  Mr.  Blunt  has  done  in  his  '  Glossography,' 
which  is  but  a  very  smaU  part,  and  those  of  a  Latin  derivation  chieflvt 
besides  a  small  extract  of  Dr.  Skinner's  '  Etymologicon.' "  In  his 
Introduction  to  the  second  volume,  he  remarks,  "  I  have  placed  an 
accent  over  that  syllable  on  which  a  particular  stress  or  force  of  sound 
is  to  be  laid  by  the  voice  in  pronouncing."  This  appears  to  be  the 
first  instance  in  which  any  such  aid  to  pronunciation  was  furnished  in 
an  EngUsh  dictionary.  The  jxirta  of  speech  were  not  noted  in  thia 
nor  in  any  previous  English  dictionary. 

This  lexicographer,  who  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Stepney,  was  the 
author  of  several  other  works,  among  which  were  the  "  Dictionarium 
Domesiicum,  or  a  Household  Dictionary,"  and  "  An  Introduction  to 
the  EngUsh  Tongue ; "  and  he  was  the  editor  of  several  classical  au- 
thors for  the  use  of  schools.  He  died,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  "  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,"  in  1742.  The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from 
the  Enc\  clopn-dia  Perthensis :  "  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that,  though 
this  work  [Bailey's  Dictionary]  is  universaUy  known,  baring  gone 
through  at  least  twenty-six  editions  sine*  the  first  edition,  dedicated 
in  Latin  to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  royal  sisters,  (his 
majesty's  [George  III.]  father  and  aunts,)  was  published,  yet  no  ao- 
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count  whatever  has  hitherto  been  ^ven  of  the  learned  and  laborious 
author,  who  excelled  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  in  industry  at  least,  by 
introducing  a  far  greater  number  of  words,  in  his  small  work  of  one 
volume  8vo.,  than  the  doctor  has  inserted  in  both  his  volumes  foho. 
We  have  searched  in  vain  for  an  account  of  this  learned  lexicogra- 
pher."—  In  reference  to  the  above  compaiison  of  the  number  of 
words  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Bailey  and  Johnson,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  Johnson  omitted  many  words  that  are  in  Bailey's 
Dictionary,  because  they  were  not  in  use ;  but  he  inserted  many  not 
found  in  it.  He  speaks  of  "  the  deficiencies  of  dictionaries,"  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  words,  and  says,  he  "  has  much  augmented 
the  vocabulary." 

Dyche's  Dictionary,  a  work  in  one  volume  8vo.,  "  originally  begun 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dyche,  and  finished  by  William  Pardon,"  has 
had  an  extensive  circulation  in  England.  The  seventh  edition  was 
published  in  1752,  ?.nd  the  sixteenth  in  1777.  This  statement  seems 
hardly  consistent  with  the  remark  of  Watt,  above  quoted,  that 
Bailey's  Dictionary  "  was  long  the  only  one  in  use." 

Benjamin  Martin,  an  ingenious  man,  and  the  author  of  several 
publications  on  scientific  and  philosophical  subjects,  published  a 
dictionary  of  considerable  merit.  The  first  edition  was  printed  in 
1749 ;  the  second,  in  1754. 

In  1747,  Dr.  Johnson  published  a  "Plan  for  a  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,"  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield ;  and  soon 
afterwards  he  made  a  contract  with  some  eminent  London  book- 
sellers for  performing  the  labor  of  preparing  the  work,  for  the  sum 
of  £1,575. 

The  following  account  of  his  method  of  proceeding  is  given  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins :  "  He  had,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this 
arduous  work,  and  being  near  the  printers  employed  in  it,  taken  a 
handsome  house  in  Gough  Square,  and  fitted  up  a  room  in  it  with 
desks  and  other  accommodations  for  amanuenses,  whom,  to  the  num- 
ber of  five  or  six,  he  kept  constantly  under  his  eye.  An  interleaved 
copy  of  Bailey's  Dictionary  in  foUo,  he  made  the  repository  of  the 
several  articles,  and  these  he  collected  by  incessant  reading  the  best 
authors  in  our  language,  in  the  practice  whereof  his  method  was  to 
score  with  a  black-lead  pencil  the  words  by  him  selected,  and  give 
them  over  to  his  assistants  to  insert  in  their  places.  The  books  he 
used  for  this  purpose  were  what  he  had  in  his  own  collection,  a  copi- 
ous but  a  miserably  ragged  one,  and  all  such  as  he  could  boiTow ; 
which  latter,  if  ever  they  came  back  to  those  that  lent  them,  were  so 
defaced  as  to  be  scarce  worth  owning ;  and  yet  some  of  his  friends 
were  glad  to  receive  and  entertain  them  as  curiosities." 

Johnson,  who  is  styled,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Evans,  "  the  great  captain  of 
EngUsh  lexicography,"  completed  his  task,  after  seven  years'  arduous 
labor,  in  1755 ;  and  it  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  liter- 
ary achievements  ever  jjerformed  by  any  man  within  the  same  space 
of  time.  In  a  notice  of  the  work  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  " 
for  April,  1755,  just  after  its  publication,  the  following  language  is 
used  :  "  Let  not  any  one  attempt  to  withhold  the  honor  which  is  due 
to  him  who  alone  has  effected,  in  seven  years,  what  the  joint  labor  of 
forty  academicians  could  not  produce  in  a  neighboring  nation  in  less 
than  half  a  century." 

The  publication  of  this  Dictionary  formed  a  greater  era  in  the 
history  of  the  language  than  that  of  any  other  work.  No  other 
dictionary  has  had  so  much  influence  in  fixing  the  external  form  of 
the  language,  and  ascertaining  and  settling  the  meaning  and  proper 
use  of  words.  Johnson  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  English  lexi- 
cography the  method  of  illustrating  the  different  significations  of 
words  by  examples  from  the  best  writers ;  and  his  Dictionary,  from 
the  time  of  its  first  publication,  has  been,  far  more  than  any  other, 
regarded  as  a  standard  for  the  language.  It  has  formed  sub- 
siantially  the  basis  of  many  smaller  works,  and,  as  Walker  remarks, 
it  "  has  been  deemed  lawM  plunder  by  every  subsequent  lexi- 
pographer," 


The  next  year  after  the  publication  of  his  Dictionary,  Johnson  pre- 
pared the  octavo  abridgment ;  and  he  revised  the  large  work  for  the 
edition  of  1773,  wthout,  however,  making  great  additions  or  alter- 
ations. Supplements  to  it,  by  Mason,  Seager,  and  Jodrell,  have  been 
published  in  a  separate  form. 

In  1814,  an  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  Tvith  numerous  cor- 
rections, and  with  the  addition  of  about  14,000  words,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  John  Todd,  was  pubhshed ;  and,  in  1827,  there  was  a  second 
edition,  with  the  addition  of  about  one  thousand  more  words,  by  Mr. 
Todd.  The  words  added  by  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  first  edition,  were,  in 
great  part,  if  not  chiefly,  derived  from  the  English  writers  of  the  17  th 
century ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  them  are  obsolete  ;  and  of  those 
added  in  his  second  edition,  a  large  proportion  are  provincial  or  local 
words,  some  of  them  hardly  worthy  of  a  place  m  a  dictionary  of  the 
English  language. 

The  merits  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  have  been  by  some  exaggerated, 
and  by  others  underrated.  But  though  many  defects  have  been 
pointed  out,  yet  no  one  of  his  countrymen  has  yet  produced  a  work 
that  has  superseded  it.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect,  from  the 
labor  of  seven  years,  a  work  for  which  "  a  whole  life  would  be  insuf- 
ficient." If  it  had  been  perfectly  adapted  to  the  language  at  the  time 
of  its  first  publication,  it  would  be  very  defective  now.  Many  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  language  within  the  last  century,  and  there 
has  been  a  vast  influx  of  new  words  from  the  various  departments  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  In  relation  to  these  matters  this  Dictionary 
was  not  designed  to  treat  largely ;  and  the  scientific  terms  which  it 
contains  generally  need  to  be  defined  anew,  and  a  great  many  new 
ones  need  to  be  added ;  but  in  these  departments  Mr.  Todd  made 
few  improvements  or  additions. 

The  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia  "  speaks  of  the  work  as  follows  :  "  John- 
son's Dictionarj'  has  been  accounted  the  standard  work  of  its  class 
since  its  appearance  in  1755 ;  but,  although  it  was  a  great  achievement 
for  an  indi\idual,  and  its  definitions,  in  particular,  afford  remarkable 
evidence  of  its  author's  ingenuity  and  command  of  expression,  it  is, 
in  many  respects,  as  far  as  possible  from  being  what  a  dictionary 
should  be.  Its  etymological  part  (as  Home  Tooke  has  long  ago 
shown)  is  little  better  than  so  much  rubbish  ;  and  it  is  characterized 
throughout  by  a  total  want  of  method  and  philosophical  views.  Some 
valuable  matter  has  been  added  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Todd;  but  the 
philosophical  character  of  the  work  has  received  no  improvement  in 
his  hands." 

"  I  have,"  says  Sir  John  Stoddard,  "  spoken  freely  of  the  errors 
and  defects  in  Johnson's  Dictionary ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  English  language  could  never  boast,  until  his  time,  of  a  collection 
of  its  words  accompanied  with  authorities  for  different  significations, 
by  our  best  writers.  His  work  was  one  of  immense  labor  ;  and  we 
cannot  but  lament  that  during  great  part  of  the  time  which  he  devoted 
to  it,  he  was  in  fact  writing,  from  day  to  day,  for  bread." 

Of  Johnson's  Dictionary  Lord  Brougham  says,  *'  He  conferred 
upon  Enghsh  Uterature  the  important  benefit  of  the  first  e\'en  toler- 
ably good  dictionary  of  the  language,  and  one,  the  general  merit  of 
which  may  be  mferred  from  the  fact,  that  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
a  century  filled  with  the  monuments  of  Uterary  labor  incalculably 
multiplied  in  all  directions,  no  similar  work  has  superseded  it.  .  .  . 
The  dictionary,  with  all  its  faults,  still  keeps  its  ground,  and  has  no 
successor  that  could  supplant  it.  This  is  owing  to  the  admirable 
jilan  of  ^ving  jjassages  from  the  ^Titers  cited  as  authorities  for  each 
word ;  and  this  part  of  the  design  is  well  executed.  Hence  the  book 
becomes  almost  as  entertaining  to  read,  as  useful  to  consult.  The 
more  difficult  task  of  definition  has  been  less  happily  performed, 
but  far  better  than  the  etymological  part,  which  neither  shows  pro- 
found knowledge,  nor  makes  a  successful  application  of  it.  The 
compiler  appears  to  have  satisfied  himself  with  one  or  two  authori- 
ties, and  neither  to  have  chosen  them  well,  nor  consulted  them  with 
discriminatign,'' 
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Of  this  work  Lord  Macaulay  says,  "  It  was  indeed  the  first  diction- 
ary that  could  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  definitions  show  so  much 
acuteness  of  thought  and  command  of  language,  and  the  passages 
qtioted  from  poets,  divines,  and  philosophers  are  so  skilfully  selected, 
that  a  leisure  hour  may  always  be  agreeably  spent  in  turning  over  the 
pages.  The  faults  of  the  book  resolve  themselves,  for  the  most  part, 
into  one  great  fault.  Johnson  was  a  wretched  etymologist.  He 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  any  Teutonic  language  except  English, 
which  indeed,  as  he  wrote  it,  was  scarcely  a  Teutonic  language ;  and 
thus  he  was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  Junius  and  Skinner." 

Since  the  first  publication  of  Johnson's  Dictionaiy,  many  other 
English  dictionaries,  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  have  apjjeared  in 
England,  the  titles,  dates,  and  names  of  the  authors  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  Catalogue ;  but  they  cannot,  all  of  them,  be 
here  particularly  noticed.  The  most  considerable  of  these  works  is 
Dr.  llichardson's  **  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,"  pub- 
lished in  1838.  This  is  an  elaborate  work,  in  which  much  greater 
attention  was  paid  to  etymology  than  had  been  bestowed  by  Johnson 
or  any  other  Enghsh  lexicographer.  The  author  himself  says  of  his 
work,  "  As  an  Etymological  Dictionary,  I  may  affirm,  that  my  own  is 
the  first  that  has  been  attempted  in  the  English  language  since  the 
publication  of  the  works  of  Junius  and  Skinner,  and  that  it  is  the 


only  one  which  professes  to  combine  with  etjTnolog^  an  exact  expla* 
nation  of  meaning,  and  a  copious  deduction  of  usages." 

The  Quarterly  Review  says  of  this  work,  "It  is  an  admirable 
addition  to  our  lexicography,  supplying  a  great  desideratum,  as  ex- 
hibiting the  biography  of  each  word,  its  birth,  parentage,  and  edu- 
cation, the  changes  that  have  befallen  it,  the  company  it  has  kept, 
and  the  connections  it  has  formed,  by  a  rich  series  of  quotations,  all 
in  chronological  order."  Dean  Trench  says  of  it,  "  It  is  the  only 
Enghsh  dictionar)'  in  which  etymology  assumes  the  dignity  of  a 
science."  This  dictionary'  indicates  an  extensive  and  laborious  research 
into  the  early  and  almost  forgotten  productions  of  English  literature ; 
and  it  is  highly  valuable  and  interesting  to  one  who  is  dcsiroua  at 
studying  the  history  of  the  language. 

In  1828,  the  first  edition  of  the  "American  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,"  by  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.  was  published,  —  a 
work  of  great  labor  and  learning,  comprising  a  much  more  full  vo- 
cabulary than  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  containing  many  and  great 
improvements  with  respect  both  to  the  etymology  and  definitions  of 
words.  This  dictionary  has  been  much  enlarged  and  greatly  improved 
in  siicceeding  editions,  by  the  Rev.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  I).  I)., 
and  it  has  received  numerous  and  high  commendations,  and  has  met 
with  great  success. 


ENGLISH  ORTHOEPISTS. 


But  little  attention  was  bestowed  upon  orthoepy,  by  Enghsh  lexi- 
cographers, till  after  the  first  publication  of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
Since  that  time,  many  dictionaries  have  been  published  in  which  the 
pronunciation  of  the  language  has  been  made  the  principal  object. 
One  of  the  first  works  of  this  sort  was  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Kenrick, 
In  a  large  quarto  volume,  pubUshed  in  1772.  This  was  followed,  in 
1775,  by  Perry's  "  Royal  Standard  Enghsh  Dictionary,"  a  small  work, 
which  had  an  extensive  circulation,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
United  States.  "  The  Synonymous,  Etymological,  and  Pronouncing 
English  Dictionary,"  a  much  larger  work,  by  the  same  author,  in 
royal  octavo,  was  published  in  1805.  —  This  latter  is  the  work  of 
Perry  which  is  referred  to  by  the  abbreviation  F,  in  this  Dictionary. 

In  1780,  Thomas  Sheridan,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had  been  an 
actor  of  some  note  upon  the  stage,  uid  was  a  distinguished  lecturer 
on  elocution  in  London,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere,  pub- 
Ushed his  "  Complete  Dictionarj'  of  the  English  Language,  both  wth 
Regard  to  Sound  and  Meaning,  one  main  Object  of  which  is  to 
estabUsh  a  plain  and  permanent  Standard  of  Pronunciation."  This 
work  commanded  much  more  attention,  as  a  pronouncing  dictionarj', 
than  any  other  of  the  kind  that  preceded  it 

In  1784,  the  Rev.  Robert  Nai-es,  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Stafford, 
and  one  of  the  first  editors  of  the  "  British  Critic,"  pubHshed  the 
"  P^lements  of  Orthoepy,  containing  a  Distinct  View  of  the  Whole 
Analogy  of  the  English  Language,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Pronunciation, 
Accent,  artd  Quantity."  This  is  a  judicious  and  valuable  work,  though 
not  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary. 

In  1791  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  celebrated  Dictionary  of 
John  Walker,  entitled  "  A  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionarj'  and  Ex- 
positor of  the  English  Language  ;  in  which  not  only  the  Meaning  of 
every  Word  is  clearly  explained,  and  the  Sound  of  eveiy  Sylkble 
distinctly  shown,  but  where  Words  are  subject  to  different  Pronunci- 
ations, the  Authorities  of  our  best  Pronouncing  Dictionaries  are  fully 
exhibited,  the  Reasons  for  each  are  at  large  displayed,  and  the  pref- 
erable Pronunciation  is  jiointcd  out ;  —  to  which  are  prefixed  Piinci- 
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pies  of  Enghsh  Pronunciation."  The  author  had  prenously  puhlished 
a  valuable  work,  entitled  "A  Rhyming  Dictionary;  in  which  the 
whole  Language  is  arranged  according  to  its  Terminations."  And  ho 
afterwards,  m  1798,  pubhshed  his  "  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scrijjture  Proper  Names." 

In  the  preparation  of  his  Dictionarj',  Walker  made  pronunciation 
his  leading  object ;  and  for  this  it  is  chiefly  valued.  His  design  was, 
as  he  expresses  it,  "  principally  to  give  a  kind  of  historj-  of  pronunci- 
ation, and  to  register  its  present  state."  His  Dictionary  has  been 
very  extensively  circulated  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
"  The  settlement  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  upon 
analogical  principles,  and  according  to  the  best  usage,"  as  stated  by 
the  Penny  Cyclopsedia,  "  was  certainly  attempted  by  Walker  more 
systematically  than  by  any  preceding  writer.  —  It  [his  Dictionarj] 
has  been  eminently  successful,  having  gone  through  between  twenty 
and  thirty  editions,  and  having  superseded  all  other  prerious  works 
of  the  same  nature."  Walker  was  long  a  distinguished  teacher  of 
elocution  in  London,  was  a  careful  observer,  and  favorably  situated  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  best  usage.  No  other  Enghshman, 
probably,  ever  gave  a  longer,  more  laborious,  and  thorough  attention 
to  the  subject  of  orthoepy  than  he,  and  no  other  ever  obtained  so 
high  and  widely  extended  a  reputation  as  an  orthoepist*  In  modem 
English  literature.  Walker  holds  a  sunilar  rank,  as  an  orthoepist,  to 
that  of  Johnson  as  a  lexicograj)her.  Their  labors  have  been,  in  sev- 
eral dictionaries,  blended  together ;  and  their  names  are,  in  a  manner. 


•  Walker's  employment,  as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  was  among  the  higher  ela 
and  best  educated  people  of  England.  The  following  testimony  to  his  merit,  from 
the  eminent  statesman  and  orator  Edmund  Burke,  is  found  in  "  Prior's  Life  ot 
Burke."  "  One  of  the  persons  who  particularly  solicited  Mr.  Burke's  exertions  on 
this  occasion  was  Mr.  or  (as  he  was  commonly  tenncd)  Elocution  Walker,  author  ol 
the  '  Pronouncing  Dictionar>-,'  and  other  works  of  merit,  and  who  had  given  leosons 
in  the  art  to  young  Burke.  ...  Mr.  Burke,  one  day,  in  the  ricinity  of  th» 
House  of  Commons,  introduced  him  to  a  nobleman,  accidenully  passing,  with  the 
following  characteristic  exordium  :  '  Here,  my  Lord  Berkeley,  is  Mr.  Walker,  whom 
not  to  know,  by  name  at  least,  would  argue  a  want  of  knowlejgeof  the  harmuuitM, 
cadenc«8,  and  proprieties  of  our  lanfuaga.'  " 
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proverbially  associated  with  each  other,  as  being  each  the  first  in  his 
respective  department,  —  Johnson  for  the  authority  and  signification 
of  words,  and  Walker  for  their  pronunciation. 

Since  the  first  appearance  of  Walker's  Dictionary,  various  other 
pronouncing  dictionaries  have  been  pubhshed  in  England,  the  majority 
of  them  smaller  works,  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  schools. 
In  pronunciation,  fashion  is  changeable,  as  well  as  in  other  things ; 
and  though  Walker  may  be  esteemed  the  best  guide  for  ascertaining 
what  was  the  pronunciation  of  the  language  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  yet  a  considerable  change  has  taken  place  since  his 
time,  and  on  this  account,  some  of  the  more  recent  orthoepists  may, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  be  looked  upon  as  better  guides,  in  relation  to 
present  usage,  than  Walker. 

Of  the  dictionaries  which  have  been  pubhshed  in  London  since  the 
first  appearance  of  Walker's,  the  one  which  evinces  much  the  most 
investigation  of  the  subject  of  orthoepy,  is  that  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Smart, 
entitled  "  A  New  Ciitical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  Enghsh 
Language,  adapted  to  the  present  State  of  Literature  and  Science," 
published  in  1836.  The  same  work,  reduced  in  size,  entitled 
"Smart's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  epit- 
omized," was  published  in  1840.  To  the  title  of  this  Dictionary  is 
prefixed  "  Walker  remodelled ; "  though  it  is  more  of  an  original 
work  than  most  English  dictionaries  ;  and  the  author  has  introduced, 
as  he  states,  "  some  twenty  thousand  words  not  found  in  Walker." 
"  With  changes,"  he  remarks,  "  that  extended  to  every  part  of  the 
Dictionary,  it  is  plain  that  the  altered  work  was  mine,  not  Walker's. 
The  title  '  Walker  Remodelled,'  which  the  proprietors  chose  to  give 
it,  had,  in  fact,  no  other  foundation  than  the  original  purpose  for  which 
they  had  engaged  me." 

The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  Mr.  Smart's  Preface : 
"  Walker's  Dictionary,  in  reality  a  transcript  of  Johnson's,  with  the 


addition  of  the  current  prommciation  affixed  to  each  word,  and  the 
omission  of  the  etymologies  and  authorities,  suppUed  for  many  j  ears ) 
all  that  was  demanded  in  a  dictionary  of  its  kind.  But  the  fitty  or 
sixty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  first  publication  have  jiro- 
duced  changes  in  science,  in  opinions,  in  habits  of  thought,  greater, 
perhaps,  than  any  similar  space  of  time  in  any  past  age  has  witnessed ; 
changes  that  have  materially  afiected  our  language,  and  rendered  all 
dictionaries  in  some  degree  obsolete,  that  fairly  reflected  its  extent 
and  application  only  forty  years  ago.  The  proprietors  of  Walker's 
Dictionary,  finding  it  would  shde  entirely  out  of  use  unless  it  were 
adapted  to  the  present  day,  engaged  me,  as  a  teacher  of  elocution, 
known  in  London  since  Walker's  decease,  to  make  the  necessary 
changes.  They  beheved  that  they  imposed  no  greater  task  upon  me 
than  the  insertion  of  new  words,  and  the  re\ision  thi-oughout  of 
Walker's  pronunciation ;  but  I  soon  found,  that,  with  any  chance  of 
success,  much  greater  innovations  must  be  attempted.  .  .  .  Dis- 
posed, on  general  points,  to  think  entirely  with  my  predecessor,  I 
have  not  had  any  very  extensive  occasion  for  differing  from  him  in 
particulars ;  but  some  occasions  have  occurred,  as  might  be  expected, 
from  the  distance  between  his  day  aiid  mine.  In  short,  I  pretend  to 
reflect  the  oral  usage  of  Enghsh,  such  as  it  is  at  present,  among  the 
sensible  and  well-educated  in  the  British  metropohs.  ...  I  am 
a  Londoner,  have  hved  nearly  all  my  hfe  in  London,  and  have  been 
able  to  observe  the  usage  of  all  classes.  As  a  teacher  of  the  Enghsh 
language  and  hterature,  I  have  been  admitted  into  some  of  the  first 
families  of  the  kingdom  ;  as  one  partial  to  books,  I  have  come  much 
into  contact  with  bookish  men ;  while,  as  a  public  reader  and  lecturer, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  fashion  my  own  pronunciation  to  the  taste  of 
the  day.  Thus  prepared,  I  may  not  unwarrantably  believe  that  my 
opinion  may  have  some  value  with  those  who  seek  the  opinion  of 
another  to  regulate  their  pronunciation."  —  See  p.  xx. 


CATALOGUE  OF  ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES. 


The  first  part  of  the  foUowng  Catalogue  comprises  not  only  dic- 
tionaries of  English  words,  or  of  the  English  language,  but  also  many 
bilingual  dictionaries ;  that  is,  dictionaries  containing  a  vocabulary  not 
only  of  the  English,  but  also  of  some  other  languages,  ancient  or  mod- 
em, as  English  and  Latin,  English  and  French,  &c.,  —  dictionaries 
which  were  written  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  study  of  ancient 
languages  and  of  foreign  modern  languages.  All  the  earlier  lexicograph- 
ical labors  in  England  were  sjjent  on  works  of  this  sort.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  exhibit  here  a  complete  list  of  these  bilingual  dictiona- 
ries, except  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  embraced  in  the  Catalogue. 

Within  a  century  past,  a  great  many  dictionaries  have  been  pub- 
lished in  England,  and  a  considerable  number  also  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  study  of  several  ancient,  and 
of  numerous  modern,  languages.  A  few  of  these,  that  are  particular- 
ly connected  with  English  literature,  are  included  in  the  following 
Catalogue ;  but  the  most  of  them  are  entirely  omitted. 


There  are  many  points  relating  to  English  lexicography  that  are 
not  easily  ascertained.  Many  of  the  dictionaries  have  had  their  titles 
changed  from  those  which  were  given  them  in  the  first  edition ;  many 
of  them  have  been  much  altered  by  the  labor  of  subsequent  editors ; 
with  respect  to  some,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  first 
edition ;  and  some  have  undoubtedly  been  published  which  have 
passed  into  obUvion,  and  are  now  entirely  unknown. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  imexceptionable  classification  of  dictiona- 
ries ;  and  there  are  some  respecting  which  it  is  difiicuit  to  determine  to 
what  class  they  most  properly  belong.  The  list  of  the  dictionaries  of 
the  various  arts  and  sciences,  contained  in  the  following  Catalogue,  is 
not  complete.  The  object  has  been  to  insert  all  the  most  important 
ones  ;  though  there  are,  doubtless,  some  that  are  omitted  more  im- 
portant than  some  that  are  inserted.  Dictionaries  of  facts,  comprising 
biography,  geography,  history,  mythology-,  &c.,  also  most  of  the  glos- 
saries to  individual  authors,  are  intentionally  omitted. 


I.  — ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES  OF  WORDS. 

Date.  Author.  Titlb. 

1499.  Richard  Fraunces.  ?  .  .  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  sive  Clerico- 
FuiAR  Galfridus.     )  rum    Lexicon  Anglo-Latinum   Prin- 

ceps. 

1500.  (Anonymous.) Ortus  Vocabulorum. 

1530.  John  Palsgrave L'Eclaircissement  de  La  Langue  Fran- 

caise. 

1538.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot.    .  .  .  Dictionarium,  (Latin  and  English.) 

1542.  do.  do.        ...  Bibliotheca  Eliotis  Librarie.   (Third  edi- 

tion.) 

1547.  William  Salesburt.    .  .  Dictionarie  Englishe  and  Wclshe. 

1552.  Richard  Hcloet Abecedarium  Anglico-Latinum  pro  Ty- 

runculis. 

1552.  John  Verox Diotionariolum  Puerorum. 

1559.  John  Withals A  Little  Dictionarie  for  Children,  (Latin 

and  English.) 

1562.  Henry  Sutton The  Brefe  Dyxcyonary. 

1563.  Thomas  Cooper Thesaurus  Linguae  Romanse  ct  Britan- 

nicse  cum  Dictionario  Historico  et  Po- 
etico.  (Elyot's  Dictionarium  or  Bibli- 
otheca, enlarged.) 

1568.  John  Withals A  Shorte  Dictionarie  for  Yonge  Begin- 
ners.   (A  new  edition.) 

1570.  (Anonymous.) Dictionarie,  French  and  English. 

1572.  John  Hioqins Huloet's  Dictionarie  newelye  correct- 
ed, amended,  set  in  Order,  and  en- 
larged. 

1572.  Lewis  Evans A  Shorte  Dictionarie,  most   profitable 

for  Yonge  Beginners. 

1573.  John  Baret An  Alvearie,  or  Triple  Dictionarie,  in 

English,  Latin,  and  French. 
1580.  William  Bullokar.  .  .  .  Booke  at  Large  for  the  Amendment  of 

Orthographic  for  English  Speech. 

1583.  Richard  Ht-tton Lexicon  Latino-Grtrco-Anglicum. 

1584.  Rodolph  Waddinoton.  .  Dictionarie  in  Latino  and  English,  new- 

ly corrected  and  enlarged.     (Veron's 
Dictionariolum,  enlarged.) 
1588.  Thomas  Thomas Dictionarium  Latino-Anglicanum. 


Oatb.  Avthob.  Tm.m. 

1589.  John  Rider Dictionarie  in  Latine  and  English. 

1592.  Richard  Percivale.    .  .  Dictionarie  in  Spanish  and  English. 

1593.  CLArniis  Hollybard.  .  .  Dictionarie,  French  and  English. 

1598.  John  Flokio A  Worlde  of  Wordcs ;  a  most  copious 

Dicliocaris  cf  the  Italian  and  English 
Tongues. 

1599.  John  Minsheu Percivale's  Dictionarie  in  Spanish  and 

English,  enlarged  and  amplified. 

1606.  Francis  Holyoke Rider's  Latin  and  English  Dictionary, 

corrected  and  augmented. 

1611.  Randle  Cotgrave A  Dictionarie  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish Tongues. 

1616.  John  Bullokar An  English  Expositour  of  Hard  Words. 

1617.  John  Minsheo Guide    into    the    Tongues :  —  English, 

British  or  Welsh,  Low  Dutch,  High 
Dutch,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese, Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 

1632.  Henbt  Cockerajc An  English  Dictionarie,  or  an  Inter- 

preter  of  Hard  Words. 

1632.  Robert  Sherwood.    ...  A   Dictionarie,    English   and    French. 

(Annexed  to  Cotgrave's  French  and 
English  Dictionarj-.) 

1655.  William  Walker.  ....  The  Taste  of  English  and  Latin  Phrase- 

ology,  or  a  Dictionary  of  English  and 
Latin  Idioms. 

1656.  Thomas  BLOtmx Glossographia,  or  Dictionary  interpret- 

ing the  Hard  Words  now  used  in  out 
refined  English  Tongue. 

1658.  Edward  Phillips The  New  World  of  English  Words,  or  ■ 

General  Dictionary,  containing  the 
Interpretations  of  such  Hard  Words 
as  are  derived  from  other  Languages. 

1660.  James  Howell Lexicon     Teiraglotton,    an      English- 

French-Iulian-Spanish  Dictionary. 

1662.  Christopher  Wash.  .  .  .  Dictionarium    Minus,    a    Compendious 

Dictionary,  English-Latin  and  Latin- 
English. 

1664.  Francis  Oouldman.  ...  A  Latin  and  English,  and  English  snd 

Latin  Dictioniiry. 

(lix) 


Ix 
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Date.  Acthor.  Titlk. 

1673.  James  Howell Cotgrave's  French  and  English  Diction- 
ary, revised. 

1677.  Thomas  Holyokb An  English  and  Latin,  and  Latin  and 

English  Dictionary.  (Francis  IIol- 
yoke's  Rider's  Dictionary,  enlarged.) 

1677.  Elisha  Coles An  English  and  Latin,  and  Latin  and 

English  Dictionary. 

1677.        do.         do An  English  Dictionary,  explaining  the 

difficult  Terms  that  are  used  in  Divin- 
ity, Husbandry,  Physick,  Philosophy, 
Law,  Navigation,  Mathematics,  and 
other  Arts  and  Sciences. 

1677.  Guy  Miege A  New  Dictionary,  French  and  English ; 

with  another,  English  and  French. 

1678.  Francis  Govldman.  ...  A  Latin  and  English,  and  English  and 

Latin    Dictionary.     (Fourth    edition, 

with  many  thousand  words  added  by 

Dr.  Scattergood.) 
1678.  Adam  Littleton A  Latin  and  English,  and  English  and 

Latin  Dictionary. 
1688.  Guy  Miege French  and   English,  and  English  and 

French  Dictionary. 

1691.  William  Sewel A  Dutch  and  English  Dictionary. 

1699.  Abel  Boyer Royal  Dictionary  ;  French  and  English, 

and  English  and  French. 
1701.  J.  Jones Practical  Phonography,  or  the  New  Art 

of  rightly  Spelling  and  Writing  Words 

by  the  Sound  thereof. 
1704.  Edward  Cocker English  Dictionary. 

1707.  (Anonymous.) Glossographia  Anglicana  Nova,  or  a  Dic- 

tionary interpreting  such  Hard  Words, 
of  whatever  Language,  as  are  at  pres- 
ent used  in  the  English  Tongue. 

1708.  John  Kersey A  General  English  Dictionary,  compre- 

hending a  Brief  but  Emphatical  and 
Clear  Explication  of  all  Sorts  of  Diffi- 
cult Words,  that  derive  their  Origin 
from  other  Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages. 

172-.  Nathan  Bailey An  Universal  Etymological  English  Dic- 
tionary, comprehending  the  Deriva- 
tions of  the  Generality  of  Words  in 
the  English  Tongue,  either  Ancient 
or  Modern.    (Soon  after  1720.) 

1724.  J.  Hawkins Cocker's  [Edward]  English  Dictionary, 

Enlarged  and  Altered. 

1731.  Philip  Miller Gardner's  Dictionary. 

1735.  B.  N.  Defoe A   Compleat  English   Dictionary,  con- 

taining the  True  Meaning  of  all  the 
Words  in  the  English  Language. 

1736.  Robert  Ainsworth.  ...  An  English  and  Latin  Dictionary. 

1737.  (Anonymous.) A  New  English  Dictionary,  containing  a 

large  and  almost  complete  Collection 
of  English  Words. 

1749.  Benjamin  Martin A  New  Universal  English  Dictionary. 

1752.  Thomas  Dyche  and  )  .  .  A  New  General  English  Dictionary,  pe- 
WiLLiAM  Pardon.  >  culiarly   calculated   for   the  Use    and 

Improvement  of  such  as  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  Learned  Languages. 
(Seventh  edition.) 

1755.  Samuel  Johnson A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 

in  which  the  Words  are  deduced  from 
their  Originals,  and  illustrated  in  their 
different  Significations  by  Examples 
from  the  best  Writers. 

1756.  do.  do.  The   Dictionary   of    the   English    Lan- 

guage, abridged. 

1757.  James  Buchanan A  New  English  Dictionary. 

1759.  J.  Peyton A  New  Vocabulary,  or  Grammar  of  the 

True  Pronunciation  of  the  English 
Language,  in  the  Form  of  a  Dic- 
tionary. 

1760.  Joseph  Bakbtti A  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Italian 

Languages. 


Datb.  Adtbor.  Titi.». 

1761.  Daniel  Penning The  Royal  English  Dictionary,  or  Treas-^ 

ury  of  the  English  Language. 
1764.  Joseph  Nicol  Scott.    .  .  Bailey's  Dictionary,  Enlarged  and  Re- 

vised.     (Folio  edition.) 
1764.  Daniel  Farro The  Royal  British  Grammar  and  Vocab. 

ulary,  being  an  entire  Digestion  of  the 

English    Language    into    its    propel 

Parts  of  Speech. 
1764.  William  Johnston.   ...  A  Pronouncing  and  Spelling  Dictionary, 

1764.  John  Entick A   Spelling  Dictionary  of  the  Engli 

Language. 

1765.  James  Elphinston.    .  .  .  The  Principles  of  the  English  Language 

digested. 

1766.  William  Rider New  Universal  English  Dictionary. 

1771.  J.  Seally .  The  London  Spelling  Dictionary. 

1772.  Frederick  Barlow.  .  .  .  The  Complete  English  Dictionary. 

1773.  William  Kenrick.    ...  A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 

guage. 

1774.  James  Barclay A  Complete  and  Universal  English  Dic- 

tionary. 

1775.  John  Ash The  New  and  Complete  Dictionary  of 

the  English  Language. 

1775.  William  Perry The  Royal  Standard  English  Dictionary. 

1775.  John  Walker A  Rhyming  Dictionary. 

1778.  Joseph  Baretti A  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Span- 

ish Languages. 

1779.  (Anonymous.)     A  Pocket  Dictionary,  or  Complete  Ex- 

pository. 

1780.  Thomas  Sheridan A  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language,  both  with  Regard  to  Sound 
and  Meaning,  one  Main  Object  of 
which  is  to  establish  a  Plain  and  Per- 
manent Standard  of  Pronunciation. 

1782.  Edward  Harwood.  .  .  .  Bailey's  Dictionary,  Enlarged  and  Cor- 
rected.    (Twenty-fourth  edition,  8vo.) 

1784.  Robert  Nares Elements    of   Orthoepy,    containing    a 

Distinct  View  of  the  Whole  Analogy 
of  the  English  Language. 

1784.  William  Fry A  New  Vocabulary  of  the  most  Difficult 

Words  of  the  English  Language. 

1790.  George  Picard A  Grammatical  Dictionary. 

1791.  John  Walker A  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  and 

Expositor  of  the  English  Language. 

1796.  (Anonymous.) A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 

both  with  Regard  to  Sound  and  Mean- 
ing- 

1797.  William  Scott A  Spelling,  Pronouncing,  and  Explana- 

tory Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. (A  new  and  improved  edi. 
tion.) 

1798.  Stephen  Jones A  General  Pronouncing  and  Explana- 

tory Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. 

1801.  George  Mason A  Supplement    to    Johnson's    English 

Dictionary. 

1802.  George  Fulton  and  )    .  .  A  General  Pronouncing  and  Explana- 

G.  Knight.  )  tory  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 

guage. 

1805.  William  Perry The    Synonymous,    Etymological,    and 

Pronouncing  English  Dictionary. 

1806.  Thomas  Browne The   Union    Dictionary,    containing  all 

that  is  truly  useful  in  the  Dictionaries 
of  Johnson,  Sheridan,  and  Walker. 
(Second  edition.) 

1806.  Benjamin  Dawson.    ...  A  Philological  and  Synonymical   Dic- 

tionary of  the  English  Language. 
(Only  from  A  to  Adornment.) 

1807.  William  Enfield A  General  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 

1809.  W.  F.  Mylius A  School  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan 

guage.     (Second  edition.) 

1810.  B.  H.  Smart.  . A  Practical  Grammar  of  English  Pro- 

nunciation. 

1811.  Nicholas  Salmon Sheridan's  Dictionary,  corrected  and  im- 

proved. 
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Oatb.  Adthob.  Titlb. 

1818.  Henet  John  Todd.    .  .  .  Johnson's   Dictionary  of  the   English 

Language,  with  Numerous  Correc- 
tions, and  with  the  Addition  of  Several 
Thousand  Words. 

18191  John  Seaoer. A  Supplement  to  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

18201  RicuAUD  P.  JoDRELL.  .  .  Philology    on    the    English    Language. 

(Supplement  to  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary.) 

1820  (about).  Christopher  >  .  .  A  New  Pronouncing  English  Diction- 
Earnshaw.  )  ary. 

1820.  Alexander  Chalmers.  .  Johnson's  Dictionary,  as  corrected  and 

enlarged  by  Todd,  abridged. 

1821.  Georob  Fi'LTON Johnson's  Dictionary  in  Miniature. 

1826.  Alfred  Howard Walker's  Dictionary,  arranged  for  the 

Use  of  Schools. 

1826.  Thomas  Rees Todd's  Johnson's  Dictionary  in  Minia- 

ture. 

1827.  R.  S.  Jameson A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 

by  Johnson  and  Walker,  with  the 
Pronunciation  greatly  simplified,  on 
an  entire  new  Plan. 

1830.  John  Davis Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Diction- 
ary, Corrected  and  Enlarged. 

1830.  Samcel  Maunder A  New  and  Enlarged  Dictionary  of  the 

English  Language. 

1835.  David  Booth An  Analytical  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language. 

1835.  James  Knowles A  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Dic- 

tionary of  the  English  Language. 

1836.  B.  H.  Smart A  New  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary 

of  the  English  Language,  ("  Walker 
Remodelled.") 

1836.  (Anonymous.)     A  New  and  Enlarged  Dictionary  of  the 

English  Language. 

1837.  Charles  Richardson.  .  .  A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 

guage.   (Two  vols.,  4to.) 

1839.  do.  do.  .  .  A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 

guage, abridged  from  the  Quarto  Edi- 
tion.   (New  edition,  1856.) 

1840.  B.  H.  Smart .  Smart's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the 

English  Language,  epitomized. 

1844.  Alexander  Reid A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

1817.  Robert  Sullivan A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

1848.  John  Boao The   Imperial  Lexicon  of  the  English 

Language. 

1849.  John  Craiq A  New,  Universal,  Etymological,  Tech- 

nological, and  Pronouncing  Diction- 
ary of  the  English  Language. 

1850.  John  Oqilvie The  Imperial  Dictionary,  English,  Tech- 

nological, and  Scientific. 

1855.  Thomas  Wright Universal  Pronouncing  Dictionary  and 

General  Expositor  of  the  English 
Language. 

1855.  Htde  Clarke A  New  and  Comprehensive  Dictionary 

of  the  English  Language. 

1856.  Charles  Richardson.  .  .  Supplement  to  a  New  Dictionary  of  the 

English  Language. 


n.  — AMERICAN  DICTIONARIES  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

1798  (about).  Johnson  and  i         .  o  i.     ,  -r^.    . 

Elliot.       ^  •  '  ^  School  Dictionary. 

1806.  Noah  Webster.    A  Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 

lish Language. 

1807.  do.  do.  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 

for  the  Use  of  Common  Schools. 

1813  An  American  Gentle-  >  .  .  A  New  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary 
man.  J  of  the  English  Language. 

1816.  John  Pickering A  Vocabulary  of  Words  and  Phrases 

which  have  been  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  the  United  States. 

(825.  Richard  Wiggins The  New  York  Expositor. 


Datb.  Autbob.  Titlb. 

1827.  J.  £.  Worcester Johnson's  English  Dictionary,  as  im- 
proved by  Tudd  and  abridged  by  Chal- 
mers, with  Walker's  Pronouncing 
Dictionary  combined. 

1827.  Ltman  Cobb An  Abridgment  of  Walker's  Dictionary. 

1828.  William  Grimsuaw.     .  .  Etymological  Dictionary. 

1828.  Noah  Webster. An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language,   revised    and  enlarged  in 
1847,  by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich. 

1829.  do.  do An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language,  abridged  from  the  4to.  Ed. 

1829.      do.  do A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 

for  the  Use  of  Primary  Schools  and 
the  Counting-House. 

1829.  William  Grimshaw.    .  .  The  Ladies'  Lexicon  and  Parlour  Com- 
panion, 
do.  do.  The  Gentleman's  Lexicon. 

1829.  William  W.  Turner.  .  .  The  School  Dictionary. 

1830.  J.  E.  Worcester A  Comprehensive  Pronouncing  and  Ex- 

planatory  Dictionary   of  the  English 
Language. 

1834,  Noah  Webster A  Dictionary  for  Primary  Schools. 

1835.  J.  E,  Worcester An  Elementary  Dictionary  for  Common 

Schools, 

1845.  Noah  Webster. A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 

abridged  from  the  American  Diction- 
ary. —  University  edition. 

1845.  William  Bowles An  Explanatory  and  Phonographic  Pro- 

nouncing Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language. 

1846.  do.  do.  ....  A  Phonographic  Pronouncing  Diction- 

ary. —  Abridgment. 
1846.  J.  E.  Worcester A  Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary  of 

the  English  Language. 

1848.  John  R.  Bartlett Dictionary  of  Americanisms. 

1850.  William  Grimshaw.    .  .  A  Primary  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 

1850.  J.  E.  Worcester Primary  Dictionary, 

1851,  (B.  H,  Hall.)    A  Collection  of  College  Words  and  Cus- 

toms. 
1855.  J.  E.  Worcester A  Pronouncing,  Explanatory,  and  Sy- 
nonymous Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language. 

1855.  Dan  S.  Smallet The  American  Phonetic  Dictionary  of 

the  English  Language. 

1856.  Chauncet  A.  Goodrich.    A  Pronouncing  and  Defining  Dictionary 

of  the  English    Language,   abridged 

from  Webster's  American  Dictionary. 

1859.  Alexander  H.  Laidlaw.  An  American   Pronouncing  Dictionary 

of  the  English  Language. 

1859.  Alfred  L.  Elwyn.     .  .  ,  Glossary  of  Supposed  Americanisms. 

1860,  (Anonymous.)    A  New  Pocket  Dictionary. 


m.— ENGLISH  GLOSSARIES. 

1674.  John  Bat A  Collection  of  English  Words  not  gen. 

erally  used. 

1725,  (Anonymous.) A  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  of  the  Cant- 
ing Crew. 

1771'  (Anonymous.) Exmoor  Scolding  and  Exmoor  Court- 
ship, with  a  Glossary. 

1787.  Francis  Qrose A    Glossary   of   Provincial    and    Local 

Words. 

1793.  (John  Collier.) A  View  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect,  [with 

a  Glossary.] 

1796.  Francis  Grosb A  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  or 

of  Buckish  Slang,  &c. 

1805.  R.  Anderson Ballads  in  the  Cumberland  Dialect,  with 

a  Glossary. 

1808.  R.  PoLWHELB A  Cornish  English  Vocabulary. 

1811.  Robert  Willan A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  West 

Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

1814.  Samvbl  Psoqb Anecdotes  ofthe  English  Language,  with 

a  Supplement  to  F.  Grose's  Glossary. 
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Datb.  Author.  Title. 

1816.  White  Kennett  (Bp.).    .  A  Glossary  to  explain  the  Original,  the 

Acceptation,  and  the  Obsoleteness  of 
Words  and  Phrases. 

1820.  Roger  Wilbraham.  ...  A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  Cheshire. 

1822.  Robert  Nares A  Glossary  of  Words  and  Phrases  found 

in  the  Works  of  Shakspeare  and  his 
Contemporaries. 

1823.  Jon  Bee.  (John  Badcock.)  Dictionary  of  the  Turf,  the  Ring,  the 

Chase,  the  Pit,  &c. 

1823.  Edward  Moor Suffolk  Words  and  Phrases. 

1824.  James  Mander Derbyshire  Miner's  Glossary. 

1825.  John  T.  Brockett A  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words. 

1825.  James  Jennings A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  Somerset- 
shire, &c. 

1828.  (William  Carr.) The  Dialect  of  Craven,  with  a  Copious 

Glossary.     (Two  volumes.) 

1829.  Joseph  Hunter The  Hallamshire  Glossary. 

1830.  John  Forby The  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia,  Nor- 

folk and  Suffolk.     (Two  volumes.) 

1832.  William  Toone A  Glossary  and  Etymological  Dictionary 

of  Obsolete  and  Uncommon  Words. 

1833.  Jonathan  Boucher.  ...  A  Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 

Words,  edited  by  Joseph  Hunter  and 
Joseph  Stevenson.  (Two  numbers 
published.) 

1837.  James  F.  Palmer A  Glossary  of  Devonshire  Words. 

1839.  Abel  Bywater The  Sheffield  Dialect. 

1839.  William  Holloway.  .  .  A  General  Dictionary  of  Provincial- 
isms. 

1839.  Charles  Clark A  Glossary  of  Words  peculiar  to  Es- 
sex. 

1839.  (Anonymous.) A  Glossary  of  Provincial  Words  used  in 

Herefordshire. 

1839.  (Anonymous.)     A  Glossary  of  the  Yorkshire  Dialect. 

1839.  John  Phillips A  Glossary  of  the  Devonshire  Dialect. 

1839.  (Anonymous.)     A  Glossary   of  the  Westmoreland  and 

Cumberland  Dialects. 

1842.  John  Y.  Akerman.     ...  A  Glossary  of  Provincial  Words  in  Use 

in  Wiltshire. 

1846.  James  O.  Halliwell.  .  .  A  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 

Words.     (Two  volumes,  8vo.) 

1846.  John  T.  Brockett A  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words. 

(Third  edition,  two  volumes.) 

1848.  Arthur  B.  Evans Leicestershire  Words. 

1849.  (Anonymous.)     A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  Teesdale, 

Durham. 

1851.  Thomas  Sternberg.  .  .  .  The  Dialect  and  Folk-lore  of  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

1851.  (Anonymous.)     A  Glossary  of  Cumberland  Provincial 

Words. 

1851.  (Anonymous.)    A  Glossary  of   Dorsetshire  Provincial 

Words. 

1851.  (Anonymous.) A  Glossary  of  Gloucestershire  Provincial 

Words. 

1852.  (Anonymous.)    A    Glossary    of    Berkshire    Provincial 

Words. 

1853.  (Anonymous.)     A   Glossary    of   the    Provincialisms   of 

Sussex. 

1854.  Anne  E.  Baker.    ......  A  Glossary  of  Northamptonshire  Words. 

1855.  (Anonymous.)    A  Glossary  of  Yorkshire  Words   and 

Phrases. 

1856.  R.  Garnett A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  Warwick- 

shire. 

1857.  Thomas  Wright A   Volume    of    Vocabularies     [Anglo- 

Saxon  and  Early  English]  from  the 
Tenth  Century  to  the  Fifteenth. 

1857.       do.       do A  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial 

English. 

1857.  iDiicatiffe  Anglicus) The  Vulgar  Tongue.  Two  Glossa- 
ries of  Slang  and  Flash  Words  and 
Phrases. 

1859.  A  London  Antiquary.   .  •  .  A  Dictionary  of  Modem  Slang,  Cant, 

and  Vulgar  Words. 


IV.  —  DICTIOXAllIES  AND   GLOSSARIES   OF   THE 
SCOTTISH  DIALECT. 

Date.  Adtiior.  Title. 

1782.  John  Sinclair Observations  on  the  Scottish  Dialect. 

1787.  James  Beattie Scotticisms    arranged    in    Alphabetical 

Order. 

1799.  Hugh  Mitchell Scotticisms  and  Vulgar  Anglicisms. 

1808.  John  Jamieson An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scot- 
tish Language.     (Two  volumes.) 

1818.    do.  do An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scot- 

tish Language,  abridged. 

1825.    do.  do Supplement  to   the   Etymological    Dic- 

tionary of  the  Scottish  Language. 
(Two  volumes.) 

1858.  Cleiahbotham  the  Younger.  A  Handbook  of  the  Scottish  Language. 


V. —  ETYMOLOGICAL   DICTIONARIES. 

1671T  Stephen  Skinner Etymologicon  Linguae  Anglicanse. 

1703-5.  George  Hickes Linguarum  Veterum  Septentrionalium 

Thesaurus  Grammatico-criticus  et 
Archaeologicus. 

1734.  Jacob  Serenius.    .....  Dictionarium  Anglo-Sueth.-Lat.  in  quo 

Voces  Anglicanee  quotquot  Gothis  de- 
bentur  ad  Origines  suas  revocantur. 

1737.  John  G.  Wachter.     .  .  .  Glossarium      Germanicum,      continens 

Origines  et  Antiquitates  totius  Lin- 
guae Germanicse. 

1743.  Francis  Junius Etymologicon  Anglicanum. 

1769.  John  Ihre Glossarium  Suio-Gothicum. 

1779.  Robert  Kelham A  Dictionary   of   the  Norman   or  Old 

French  Language. 

1783.  George  Wm.  Lemon.    .  .  English    Etymology,    or   A    Derivative 

Dictionary. 

1786.  John  Horne  Tooke.  .  .  .  Diversions  of  Purley. 

1800-25.  Walter  Whiter.    .  .  Etymologicon  Universale,  or  Universal 

Etymological  Dictionary. 

1826.  John  Thomson Etymons  of  English  Words. 

1833.  Heinrich  Meidinger.  .  .  Vergleichendes  Worterbuch   der   Goth- 

isch-Teutonischen  Mundartcn. 

1834.  John  Oswald An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 

lish Language. 

1834.  Robert  Sullivan A  Dictionary  of  Derivations. 

1838.  J.  Rowbotham A    New  Derivative    and    Etymological 

Dictionary. 
1847.  H.  Fox  Talbot English  Etymologies. 

1850.  AuGUSTE  Jal Glossaire    Nautique,    Repertoire   Poly- 

glotte  des  Termes  de  Marine,  anciens 
et  modernes. 

1851.  LoRENZ  Diefenbach.    .  .  Lexicon  Comparativum  Linguarum  In- 

do-Germanicarum. 

1853.  Wm.  Pulleyn The  Etymological  Compendium. 

1853.  Frederick  Diez Etymologisches    Worterbuch    der    Ro- 

manischen  Sprachen. 


VI.  — SAXON   AND  ANGLO-SAXON  DICTIONARIES. 

1659.  William  Somner Dictionarium       Saxonico-Latino-Angli- 

cuni. 

1701.  Thomas  Benson Vocabularium  Anglo-Saxonicum. 

1772.  Edward  Lye Dictionarium  Saxonico-  et  Gothico-La- 

tinum. 

1838.  J.  Bosworth A  Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lan- 
guage. 
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Vn.— ENGLISH  SYXONYMES. 

OjtT*.  ACTnOB.  TiTLB. 

1794.  JouN  Thusler The  Distinction  between  Words  es- 
teemed Synonymous  in  the  English 
Language. 

1794.  Hestee  Lynch  Piozzi.    .  British  Synonymy,   or  An  Attempt  to 

regulate  the  Che  ice  of  Words  in  Fa- 
miliar Conversation. 

1813.  William  Taylor English  Synonyms  Discriminated. 

1816.  Geokoe  Crabb English  Synonymes  Explained. 

1842.  Wm.  CABrENTER A  Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  English 

Synonymes.     (Third  edition.) 

184).  JoHV  Platts A  Dictionary  of  English  Synonymes. 

1846.  B.  F.  Graham English  Synonymes. 

18.52.  Abp.  Whately  ) A  Selection  of  English  Synonyms.  (Sec- 

(Edited  by.)     \  ond  edition.) 

18o2.  Peter  M.  Rooet Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases 

Classified  and  Arranged. 

18-54.  D.  L.  Mackenzie A  Practical  Dictionary  of  English  Syn- 
onyms. 

1855.  Thomas  Fenby A  Copious  Dictionary  of  English  Syno- 
nymes. 


1851.  Richard  C. 
1854.       do. 
1859.       do. 


Trench. 
do. 
do. 


.  On  the  Study  of  Words. 

.  English  Past  and  Present. 

.  A  Select  Glossary  of   English  Words 

used  formerly  in  Senses  different  from 

their  Present. 


Vm.— THEOLOGICAL  AND   BIBLICAL  DICTIONARIES. 


1622. 
1732. 

1769. 
1779. 
1784. 
1801. 

1802. 
1815. 

1816. 

1830. 

183-. 
1831. 
1832. 

1833. 
1841. 
1843. 

1814. 
1846. 

1849. 
1849. 
1851. 

1852. 


1607. 


1671. 


Thomas  Wilson A  Complete  Christian  Dictionary. 

Samuel  D'Oyly  and  )    .  .  Calmet  s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  trans- 
JoHN  C'olson.       )  lated  from  the  French. 

John  Brown A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

Alexander  Macbean.    .  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

Peter  Oliver Scripture  Lexicon. 

Charles  Taylor A  New  Edition  of  Calmet,  with  Frag- 
ments. 

Charles  Buck A  Theological  Dictionary. 

John  Robinson A  Theological,  Biblical,  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Dictionary. 

William  Jones The  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,  or  Dictionary 

of  the  Holy  Scri])tures. 

Howard  Mai.com A  Dictionary  of  Important  Names  and 

Terms  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

(Frederick  A.  Packard.)  The  Union  Bible  Dictionary. 

R.  Watson Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary. 

Edward  Robinson.    .  .  .  Taylor's  Edition  of  Calmet,  revised,  with 
Additions, 
do.  do A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

Walter  F.  Hook.    ....  Church  Dictionary. 

Wm.  Goodhvoh  and  >    .  .  The  Pictorial  Dictionary  of   the    Holy 
Wm.  C.  Taylor.     )  Bible. 

John  Kitto A  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature. 

Robert  Eden Churchman's    Theological     Dictionary. 

(Second  edition.) 

John  Eadie Biblical  Cyclopaedia. 

J.  R.  Beard The  People's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

John  Kitto A  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature  for 

the  People.  —  Abridgment. 

J.  Farrab Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary. 


IX.  — LAW  DICTIONARIES. 

John  Cowell A  Law  Dictionary,  or  the  Interpreter  of 

Words  and  Terms  used  in  either  Com- 
mon or  Statute  La%v8. 

Thomas  Blount A  Law  Dictionary  and  Glossary  of  Ob- 
scure Words  and  Terms  in  Ancient 
Law,  Records,  &c. 


Datc.  Autbok.  Titlk. 

1729.  Giles  Jacob A  New  Law  Dictionary. 

1764.  Timothy  Cinninguam.    .  A  New  and  Complete  Law  Dictionary. 

1792.  Richard  Birn A  New  Law  Dictionary. 

1810.  Thomas  E.  Tomlins.    .  .  The  Law  Dictionary. 

1829.  James  Whishaw A  New  Law  Dictionary. 

1843.  John  Bouvier A  Law  Dictionary,  adapted  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  several  States. 

1850.  Alexander  Bubrill.  .  .  A  Law  Dictionary  and  Gloasary. 


X.  — MnJTABY  AND   MARINE  DICTIONARIES. 

1769.  William  Falconer.  ...  A  Marine  Dictionary.    (A  new  edition, 

by  Dr.  William  Bumey,  1815.) 

1802.  Chables  James A  New  and  Enlarged  Military  Diction- 
ary. 

1810.  William  Duane A  Military  Dictionary. 

1841.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. Dictionary  of  Sea  Terms. 

1844.  E.  S.  N.  Campbell.    ...  A  Dictionary   of  MiliUry   Science.    (A 

new  edition.) 

1852.  Robert  Bcrn Naval  and  Military  Technical  Dictionary. 

1853.  J.  H.  Stocqueler Military  Encyclopaedia. 

1855.  J.  S.  B Glossary  of  Military  Terms. 


XI.  — MEDICAL  DICTIONARIES. 

1719.  John  Qcincy Lexicon  Physico-Medicum,  a  New  Med- 
ical Dictionary. 

1745.  Robert  James A  Medicinal  Dictionary,  including  Phys- 
ic, Surgery,  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Bot- 
any, &c. 

1749.  John  Barrow A  New  Medicinal  Dictionary. 

1759.  Thomas  Wallace The  Farrier's  and  Horseman's  Com- 
plete Dictionary. 

1796.  James  Hunter. A  Complete  Dictionary  of  Farriery  and 

Horsemanship. 

1798.  Robert  Hooper A  Compendious  Medical  Dictionary. 

1803.  Thomas  Boardman.    ...  A  Dictionary  of  the  Veterinary  Art. 

1806.  John  J.  Watt An  Encyclopaedia  of  Surgery,  Medicine, 

Midwifery,  Physiology,  Pathology, 
Anatomy,  Chemistry.  &c. 

1809.  Bartholomew  Parr.    .  .  The  London  Medical  Dictionary. 

1818.  Samuel  Cooper Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery. 

1833.  Robley  Dunglison.  ...  A  Dictitmary  of  Medical  Science   and 

Literature. 

1833-58.  James  Copland Medical  Dictionary.     (Four  vols.) 

1835.  Forbes,  Tweedie,  /  .  ^  Cyclopjedia  of  Practical  Medicine, 

and  Connolly.     ) 

William  B.  Costello.  >_.-,,        ,.      ,  „      .•    i  e 

(Commenced  1841.)    f   The  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Surgery. 

1844.  Richard  D.  Hoblyn.    .  .  A  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  used  in  Med- 

icine and  the  Collateral  Sciences. 

1845.  Shirley  Palmeb A  Pentaglot    Dictionary    of   Anatomy, 

Physiology,  Pathology,  Practical  Med. 

icine.  Surgery,  &c. 

18-54.  R.  D.  Hoblyn Medical  Dictionary. 

1855.  D.  P.  Gabdner.     A  New  Medical  Dictionary. 


Xn.  — DICTIONARIES  OF  CHEMISTRY,  inNERALOGY,  ftc. 

1795.  Wm.  Nicholson A  DicMonary  of  Practical  and  Theoret- 
ical Chemistry. 

1807.  A.  &  C.  R.  Aiken A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mineral- 

ORV- 

1820.  Andrew  Ure A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mineral- 
ogy. 

1824.  A  Fractical  CkepuaL  ...  A  Dictionary  of  Chemical  and  Philo- 
sophical Apparatus. 
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Date.  Author.  Title. 

1826.  W.  C.  Ottley A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mineral- 
ogy. 
James  Mitchell A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Geology. 

1839.  Geobob  Roberts An  Etymological  and  Explanatory  Dic- 
tionary of  Geology. 

1854.  Robert  D.  Thomson.   .  .  Cyclopaedia  of  Chemistry. 


Xm.  — DICTIONAHIES  OF*  THE  VARIOUS  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES. 

1705.  (Anonymous.)    The  Gentleman's  Dictionary.  —  In  three 

Parts.  —  I.  Horsemanship.  II.  The 
Military  Art.    III.  Navigation. 

1731.  Philip  Miller The  Gardener's  and  Botanist's  Diction- 
ary. 

1736.  Nathan  Bailet Dictionarium  Domesticum,  or  a  House- 
hold Dictionary. 

1736.  (Anonymous.)     Dictionarium    Polygraphicum,    or    the 

whole  Body  of  Arts. 

1744.  (Anonymous.)    Builder's    Dictionary,    or    Gentleman's 

and  Architect's  Companion. 

1756.  Richard  Rolt A  New  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 

1764.  Malachy  Postlethwayt.  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

1778.  Mawe  &  Aberckombie.    A  Dictionary  of  Gardening  and  Botany. 

1795-6.  Charles  Hutton.  ...  A  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Dic- 
tionary. 

1810.  Thomas  Mortimer.   ...  A    General   Dictionary  of    Commerce, 

Trade,  and  Manufactures. 

1811-12.  Peter  Nicholson.   .  .  An  Architectural  Dictionary. 

1814.  Peter  Barlow A  New  Mathematical  and  Philosophical 

Dictionary. 

1815.  Charles  Hutton A  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  Dic- 

tionary. 
1816-20.  Thomas  Green A  Universal  Herbal,  or  Botanical,  Med- 
ical, and  Agricultural  Dictionary. 

1822.  John  C.  Loudon Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening. 

1823.  George  Crabb Universal  Technological  Dictionary. 

1823.  James  Mitchell A  Dictionary  of  the  Mathematical  and 

Physical  Sciences.  * 

1825.  James  Elmes A  General  and  Bibliographical  Dictionary 

of  the  Fine  Arts. 
1825.  Walter  Hamilton.   ...  A  Concise  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in 

the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

1825.  J.  F.  Danneley An  Encyclopaedia  or  Dictionary  of  Music. 

1826.  John  C.  Loudon Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture. 

1829.  Alexander  Jamieson.    .  Dictionary  of  Mechanical  Science,  Arts, 

Manufactures,  and  Miscellaneous 
Knowledge. 

1832.  J.  R.  McCuLLOCH A  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 

1833.  Thomas  Valentine.  ...  A  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  of  Music. 

(Third  edition.) 

1836.  John  C.  Loudon Encyclopaedia  of  Plants. 

1838.      do.  do Encyclopaedia  of    Cottage,  Farm,   and 

Villa  Architecture. 
1838.  John  Britton A  Dictionary  of  the  Architecture  and 

Archaeology  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

1838.  William  Grier The    Mechanic's    Pocket     Dictionary. 

(Third  edition.) 

1839.  Andrew  Ure A  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 

Mines. 

1840.  Samuel  Maunder Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury. 

1840.  J.  S.  Henslow A  Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms. 

1840.  William  Humble Dictionary  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

1841.  Edward  Scudamore.    .  .  A  Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Use  in  the 

Arts  and  Sciences. 

1842.  G.  Francis The  Dictionary  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and 

Manufactures. 

1842.  Wm.  Brande A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 

Art. 

1842.  Gibbons  Merle The  Domestic  Dictionary  and  House- 
keeper's Manual. 

1842.  John  C.  Loddon.  .....  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Date. 
1843. 
1844. 
1844. 

1844. 
1848. 

1850. 


1852. 

1852. 
1854. 
1854. 
1854. 
1855. 

1856. 

1857. 
1857. 
1858. 

1858. 
1858. 


AUTROB.  TlTlB. 

William  Waterston.  .  .  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Commence. 

Thomas  Webster An  Encyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy. 

CuTHBERT  W.  Johnson.  .  The  Farmer's  Encyclopaedia  and  Die 

tionary  of  Rural  Affairs. 

Joseph  Gwilt An  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture. 

Samuel  Maunder Treasury  of  Natural  History,  or  Popular 

Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature. 
John  Weale Rudimentary  Dictionary  of  Terms  used 

in    Architecture,    Engineering,    Fine 

Arts,  Mining,  etc. 
do.  do.  A  Dictionary  of  Machines,  Mechanics, 

Engine-work,  and  Engineering. 

J.  Russell  Hind An  Astronomical  Vocabulary. 

F.  W.  Fairholt Dictionary  of  Terms  of  Art. 

John  W.  Moore Complete  Encyclopaedia  of  Music. 

Charles  Tomlinson.    .  .  Cyclopsedia  of  Useful  Arts. 

Charles  Davies.  (  .  .  .  .  Mathematical  Dictionary,  and  Cyclopae- 

Wm.  G.  Peck.         )  dia  of  Mathematical  Science. 

J.  W^.  Griffith.        } 

,  TT  c  •  •  •  The  Micrographic  Dictionary. 

Arthur  Henfrey.  >  ^    '^  ■' 

William  Fleming.     .  .  .  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy. 

J.  P.  NiCHOL A  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Physical  Sciences. 

J.  Smith  Romans.         )      .  ^    ,        ,.      ,  ^ 

J.  Smith  Romans,  Jr.  S  '  ^  Cyclopaedia  of  Commerce. 

William  Baird A  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

P.  L.  Simmonds A  Dictionary  of  Trade  Products,  Com- 
mercial, Manufacturing,  and  Technical 
Terms. 


XIV.  — ENCYCLOPAEDIAS  AND  GENERAL  DICTIONARIES 
OF  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES. 


1710.  John  Harris. 


1728.  Ephbaim  Chambers. 


1745.  Dennis  de  Coetlogon. 


1751-4.  John  Barrow 

1763-4.  A  Society  of  Gentlemen. 

1764-5.  Croker,  Williams,  i 

and  Clark.  \ 

1771.  William  Smellie.  .  .  . 


1795-1801. 


1797-1829.  Begun  by  John    ; 
Wilkes.       ) 


1802.  A.  F.  M.  Willich.    . 


1802-19.  Abraham  Rees. 


1807.  Alexander  Aitchison. 

1807-8.  George  Gregory.  .  . 

1809.  William  Nicholson.   . 

1809-14.  Wm.  M.  Johnson     i 
and  Thomas  Exlet.  \ 


Lexicon  Technicum,  or  an  Universal 
Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  (Two 
vols.,  folio.) 

A  Cyclopaedia,  or  General  Dictionary  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  (Two  vols.,  folio. 
—  Sixth  edition,  1778,  four  vols.,  folio.) 

An  Universal  History  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  a  Comprehensive  Illus- 
tration of  all  Sciences  and  all  Arts. 
(Two  vols.,  folio.) 

A  New  Universal  Dictionary  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences.     (Two  vols.,  folio.) 

A  New  and  Complete  Dictionary  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences.     (Four  vols.,  8vo.) 

A  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.    (Three  vols.,  folio.) 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  or  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Miscellaneous 
Literature.    (Three  vols.,  4to.) 

The  English  Encyclopaedia,  or  a  Die. 
tionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  (Ten 
vols.,  4to.) 
,  Encyclopaedia  Londinensis,  or  Universal 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Lit- 
erature.   (Twenty-four  vols.,  4to.) 

The  Domestic  Encyclopaedia,  or  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Facts  and  Useful  Knowl- 
edge.    (Four  vols.,  8vo.) 

The  Cyclopaedia,  or  Universal  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature. 
(Forty-five  vols.,  4to.) 

Encyclopaedia  Perthensis,  or  Universal 
Dictionary  of  Knowledge.  (Twenty- 
three  vols.,  large  royal  8vo.) 

A  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  (Two 
vols.,  4to.) 

The  British  Encyclopaedia.  (Six  vols., 
8vo.) 

The  Imperial  Encyclopaedia.  (Four  vols., 
4to.) 
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Diitl.  AOIHOl.  TiTLB. 

1810.  Jame8  Millar Encyclopaedia  Britannica.     (Fourth  edi- 
tion, twenty  vols.,  4to.) 
1810-30.  Sir  David  Bhewsteh.  The   Edinburgh  Encyclopicdia.    (Eigh- 
teen vols.,  4to.) 
)  Pantalogia,  with  a  General  Dictionary  of 
\     Arts,  Sciences,  and  Words.    (Twelve 

vols.,  royal  8vo.) 
,  Supplement  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  editions  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  (Six  vols.,  4to.) 
Encyclopeedia  Edinensis,  or  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Miscellaneous 
Literature.    (Six  vols.,  4to.) 


1813.  John  M.  Good,  0.  Gkeo 
OUY,  and  N.  Boswokth 

1815-24.  Macvbt  Napieb.   .  . 


1816.  Jakes  Millar. 


1818-44.  Edward   Smedlet,  ' 
HuoH  James  Rose, 
and    Henry   Joux 
Kobe. 

1826-34.  Thomas  Curtis.  .  .  . 


1829-33.  Francis  Lieber,  E.  1 
Wigglesworth,  and  > 
Thos.  G.  Bradford.  J 


Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  or  Univer- 
sal Dictionary  of  Knowledge,  on  a 
New  Plan.     (Twenty-nine  vols.,  4to.) 

The  London  Encyclopaedia,  or  Universal 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Art,  Literature, 
and  Practical  Mechanics.  (Twenty- 
two  vols.,  royal  8vo.) 

Encyclopaedia  Americana,  or  a  Popular 
Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
on  the  Basis  of  the  Seventh  Edition  of 


1833-43.  George  Long. 


1835-38.  C.  T.  Partiwotow. 


1842.  Macvet  Napier. 


1852.  J.  G.  Heck,  {Am.  Editor,) 

Spencer  F.  Baird. 
1853. 

1853-59.  Thomas  Stewart  )  . 

Traillk.         ) 
1854-59.  Charles  Knight.    . 


1857-59.  George  Ripley  and  i 
Charles  A.  Dana.     \ 


7mM. 
the     German    "  Conversatioiu-TjeTl- 
con."    (Thirteen  voU.,  8vo.) 

The  Penny  Cyciopicdia  of  the  Society  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  (Twenty-seven 
vols.,  large  royal  8vo.) 

The  British  Cyclopaedia  of  th«  ArU, 
Sciences,  Geography,  Natural  History, 
and  Biography.    (Ten  voU.,  Sva) 

Encyclopa'dia  Britannica.  (Seventh  edi« 
tion,  twenty-one  vols.,  4to.) 

The  Iconographic  Encyclopaedia  of  Sci- 
ence, Literature,  and  Art.    (Six  vola.) 

National  Cyclopeedia  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge.   (Twelve  vols.,  8vo.) 

Encyclopa'dia  Britannica.  (Eighth  edi- 
tion.   Vol.  L  — XVIL    A  — Plato.) 

The  English  Cyclopedia.  A  New  Dic- 
tionary of  Universal  Knowledge.  Go- 
ography,  four  vols. ;  Natural  Ui«tory, 
four  vols. ;  Biography,  six  vols. ;  Sci- 
ences and  Arts,  to  be  completed  in 
six  vols.,  imperial  8vo. 

New  American  Cyclopaedia.  (Vols.  L  — • 
Vn.     A— FUEBOS.) 
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49~  This  list  contains  tbe  titles  of  such  Scientific  works  as  are  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Catalogue  of  English  Dictionaries. 


Datb.  Acthob.  Title. 

1816.  Fabkeb  Cleaveland.  .  .  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mineralogy 

and  Geology.    Boston. 

1819-59.  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. 

New  Haven. 

1820.  C.  J.  Temminck Manuel  d'Ornithologie.    Paris. 

1822.  John  Farrae An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Appli- 
cations of  Trigonometry.    Boston. 

1822.  Samuel  Parkes The  Chemical  Catechism.    London. 

1823.  Henry  J.  Brooke.  A  Familiar  Introduction  to  Crystallog- 

raphy.   London. 

1824.  Jacob  Bigelow Florula  Bostoniensis.    Boston. 

1825.  H.  M.  DucROTAY  De  i    .  .  Manuel  de  Malacologie  et  de  Conchyli- 

Blainville.  5  ologie.    Paris. 

1826-^9.  The  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Jour- 

nal.   Edinburgh. 
1827.  Edward  Geiffith  ?  •  •  •  The  Animal  Kingdom,  &c.,  by  Cuvier, 
and  others.  )  with  additional  descriptions,  &c.  Lon- 

don. 

1827.  John  Farear An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Astronomy. 

Boston. 

1828.  James  Wood The  Elements  of  Optics.    Cambridge, 

Eng. 

1829.  "William  Henry The  Elements  of  Experimental  Chem- 

istry.   London. 

1829.  J.  B.  Fischer Synopsis  Mammalium.    Stuttgart. 

1829.  M.  Le  Baron  Cuvier.  .  .  Le  Regne  Animal.    Paris. 

1829.  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.    (Natural 

Philosophy.)    London. 

1830.  Soc.  for  the  Diffusion  )  Geometry,  Plane,  Solid,  and  Spherical. 

of  Useful  Knowl.      S      London. 

1830.  William  T.  Brande.    .  .  A  Manual  of  Chemistry.    London. 

1831.  Humphrey  Lloyd A  Treatise  on  Light  and  Vision.  London. 

1831.  Henry  Katee  and     P     _  ^  treatise  on  Mechanics.    Boston. 

DioNYSius  Lardner.  ) 

1831.  Sir  David  Brewster.  .  .  A  Treatise  on  Optics.    London. 

1832.  DiONYSius  Labdner.  ...  A  Treatise  on  Hydrostatics  and  Pneu- 

matics.   Boston. 
1832-59.  The  London  and  Edinburgh  and  [since 

1840]  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine 
and  Journal  of  Science.    London. 

1833.  Baden  Powell A  Short  Elementary  Treatise  on  Exper- 

imental and  Mathematical  Optics.  Ox- 
ford. 

1835.  J.  J.  Bebzelius Traite  de  Chimie.    Paris. 

1835.  Leonard  Jenyns A  Manual  of  British  Vertebrate  Ani- 
mals.   Cambridge,  Eng. 

1835.  Edwabd  Tubneb Elements    of   Chemistry.  •     (Reprinted 

from  the  London  edition.)  Philadel- 
phia. 

1835.  J.  S.  Henslow The  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Phys- 
iological Botany.     London. 

1835.  David  Beewsteb A  Treatise  on  Optics.    London. 

1835-7.  William  Swainson.  .  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  (Quad- 
rupeds and  Birds.)    London. 

1836.  J.  B.  P.  A.  DE  Lamabck.   Histoire  Naturelle   des  Animaux  sans 

Vertfebres.    Paris. 
liS36.  William  Yaerell A  History  of  the  British  Fishes.  London. 


Date,  Authob.  Title. 

1836.  Hermann  Burmeistee.    .  A  Manual  of  Entomology,  translated  by 

W.  E.  Shuckard.     London. 

1837.  Thomas  Bell A   History  of  British  Quadrupeds,  in- 

cluding the  Cetacea.    London. 

1837.  William  Buckland.  .  .  .  Geology  and  Mineralogy.     Philadelphia. 

1837.  William  Phillips An  Elementary  Introduction  to  Min- 
eralogy, augmented  by  Robert  Allan. 
London. 

1839.  Thomas  Bell A  History  of  British  Reptiles.    London. 

1839.  J.  0.  Westwood An  Introduction  to  the  Modern  Classifi- 
cation of  Insects.    London. 

1839.  J.  Feederic  Daniell.  .  .  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemi- 

cal  Philosophy.    London. 

1839.  John  Lindley An  Introduction  to  Botany.    London. 

1839.  Robert  Hamilton The  Natural  History  of  the  Amphibious 

Carnivora,  including  the  Walrus  and 
Seals;  also  of  the  Herbivorous  Ceta- 
cea, &c.     Edinburgh. 
1839-55.  Michael  Faraday.    .  Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity. 

London. 

1840.  Thomas  Nuttall A  Manual  of  the    Ornithology  of  the 

United  States  and  of  Canada.  Boston. 
1840.  DiONYSius  Lardner.  ...  A  Treatise  on  Geometry,  and  its  Appli- 
cation to  the  Arts.    London. 

1840.  Robert  Hark A  Compendium  of  the  Course  of  Chem- 

ical Instruction  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   Philadelphia. 

1841.  A.  A.  Gould Report  on  the  Invertebrate  Animals  of 

Massachusetts.    Cambridge,  U.  S. 

1841.  Edward  Forbes A  History  of  British    Star-fishes  and 

other  Animals  of  the  Class  Echino- 
dermata.    London. 

1842.  Thomas  Graham Elements  of  Chemistry.    London. 

1842.  J.  J.  Audubon The  Birds  of  America.    New  York. 

1842.  Robert  Kane Elements  of  Chemistry.    London. 

1842.  Justus  Liebio Chemistry  in  its  Application  to  Agricul- 
ture and  Physiology,  with  Notes  and 
Appendix  by  John  W.  Webster.  Bos- 
ton. 

1842.  do.  do Animal  Chemistry,   or  Organic  Chem- 

istry in  its  Application  to  Physiology 
and  Pathology,  with  Notes  and  Ap- 
pendix by  John  W.  Webster.  Boston. 
1842-1846.  Louis  Agassiz.   .  .  .  Nomenclator  Zoologicus.    Soleure. 

1843.  Joseph  Y.  Watson.    ...  A  Compendium  of  British  Mining,  with 

Statistical  Notices  of  the  Principal 
Mines  in  Cornwall.  London.  (Printed 
for  private  circulation.) 

1843.  Wm.  Yarrell A  History  of  the  British  Birds.   London. 

1844,  John  W.  Dbapeb A  Treatise  on  the  Forces  which  produce 

the  Organization  of  Plants.  New  York. 

1844.  Edward  A.  Parnell.  .  .  Applied    Chemistry    in     Manufactures, 

Arts,  and  Domestic  Economy.  London. 

1845,  Thomas  Young A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Phi- 

losophy and  the  Mechanical  Arts 
London. 

(Ixvi) 
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Date.  Adtboh.  Titli. 

X84d.  L.  F.  Kaemtz A    Complete    Course    of    Meteorology, 

translated  by  C.  V.  Walker.    London. 

1845.  John  F.  Daniell Elements  of  Meteorology.    London. 

184d-6.  C.  F.  Pescuel Elements  of  Physics,  translated  by  E. 

West.    London. 
184&  D.  HcMPHRETS  Storeb,  .  A  Synopsis    of   the    Fishes    of  North 

America.    Cambridge,  U.  S. 

1846.  J.  J.  AuDOBON  and  )  ...  The  Viviparous  Quadrupeds  of  North 
John  Bachman.       i  America.    New  York. 

1846.  George  B.  Emerson.    .  .  A  Report  on  the    Trees   and    Shrubs 

growing  naturally  in  the  Forests  of 
Massachusetts.    Boston. 

1846.  Richard  Owen A  History  of  British  Fossil  Mammals 

and  Birds.    London. 

1846.  G.  R.  Waterhouse A  Natural   History  of  the  Mammalia. 

London. 

1847.  Jacob  Bioelow The  Useful  Arts  considered  in  Connec- 

tion with  the  Applications  of  Science. 
New  York. 
1847.  John  Lindley The  Vegetable  Kingdom.    London. 

1847.  Jacob  Bioelow Elements  of  Technology.    Boston. 

1848.  J.  MuLLER Principles  of  Physics  and  Meteorology. 

Philadelphia. 

1848.  Leopold  Guelin Hand-Book  of  Chemistry,  translated  by 

Henry  Watts.    London. 

1848.  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris.  .  .  Rudimentary  Electricity.    London. 

1848.  Alex.  K.  Johnston.    .  .  .  The  Physical  Atlas.    A  Series  of  Maps 

and  Notes  illustrating  the  Geograph- 
ical Distribution  of  Natural  Phenom- 
ena.    London. 

1850.  William  Baird The  Natural  History  of  the  British  En- 

tomostraca.     London. 

1851.  S.  P.  Woodward A  Manual  of  the  MoUusca,  or  a  Rudi- 

mentary Treatise  on  Recent  and  Fos- 
sil Shells.     London. 

1851.  Sir  H.  T.  de  la  Beohe.  .  The  Geological  Observer.    London. 

1851.  Charles  Darwin Geological  Observations  on  Coral  Reefs, 

Volcanic  Islands,  and  on  South  Amer- 
ica.   London. 

1851.  G.  F.  Richardson An  Introduction  to  Geology  and  its  As- 
sociate Sciences,  Mineralogy,  Fossil 
Botany  and  Conchology,  and  Palaeon- 
tology.   London. 

1851.  Sir  Charles  Lyell.    .  .  A  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology.  Lon- 

don. 
1851-^.  DiONYSlus  Lardner.    .  Hand-Book  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 

Astronomy.    London. 

1852.  Thaddecs  W.  Harris.    .  A  Treatise  on   some  of  the  Insects  of 

New  England  which  are  injurious  to 
Vegetation.    Boston. 

1852.  Charles  U.  Shepard.  .  .  A  Treatise  on  Mineralogy.  New  Haven. 

1853.  F.  J.  Pictet Traite  de  Paleontologie.    Paris. 

1853.  Edward  Forbes  and  )..  A  History  of  British  Mollusca  and  their 
Sylvanus  Hanley.      )  Shells.    London. 

1853.  Thomas  Bell A  History  of  British  Stalk-eyed  Crus- 
tacea.   London. 

1853.  Michael  Faraday.    .  .  .  Lectures  on  the  Non-Metallic  Elements. 

London. 

1853.  Asa  Gray The  Botanical  Text  Book.    New  York. 

18-53.  Thomas  C.  Archer.    .  .  .  Popular" Economic  Botany.    London. 

1853.  M.  PoriLLET Elements  de  Physique  Exp^rimentale  et 

de  Meteorologie.    Paris. 

1853.  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel.  .  Outlines  of  Astronomy.    Philadelphia. 

18.53.  Sib  Charles  Lyell.  .  .  .  Principles  of  Geology.    Boston. 

1853.  E.  S-  WiNSLOW The  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commercial 

Calculator,    Boston. 


Datb.  Authoe.  Titlb. 

1854.  James  D.  Dana A  System  of  Mineralogy.    New  York. 

1864.  Jonathan  Pereira.   .  .  .  Lectures  on  Polarized  Light.    Edited  by 

Rev.  Baden  Powell.   <Ix>ndon. 

1855.  M.  MiLNB  Edwards.  .  .  .  Cours  Elementaire  d'HistoireNaturelle, 

(Zoologie.)     Paris. 

1855.  BiCHABD  Owen Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Ani- 
mals.   London. 

1855.  Thomas  Btmeb  Jones.    .  General  Outline  of  the  Organization  of 

the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  Manual  of 
Comparative  Anatomy.     London. 

1855.  T.  F.  Hardwich A  Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry. 

London. 

1855.  John  H.  Balfodr.  ....  A  Manual  of  Botany.  London  and  Olaa- 

gow. 

1855.  Luther  S.  Cushino.  .  .  .  Rules  of  Proceeding  and  Debate  in  De. 

liberative  Assemblies.     Boston. 

1855.  John  Brocklesby Elements  of  Astronomy.    New  York. 

1855.  James  F.  Johnston.    .  .  .  The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.    New 

York. 
1855-7.  William  A.  Milleb.    .  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and 

Practical.     London. 

1856.  John  Johnston A  Manual  of  Chemistry.    Philadelphia. 

1856.  David  T.  Ansted Elementary  Course  of  Geology,  Mineral- 
ogy, and  Physical  Geography.  London. 

1856.  M.  Y.  Reonault Elements  of  Chemistry,  translated    by 

T.  F.  Betton.  Edited  by  James  C. 
Booth  and  WUliam  L.  Fabcr.  Phila- 
delphia. 

1856.  W.  H.  C.  Bartlett.  ....  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.    New 

York. 

1856.  John  Wilson A  Treatise    on     English    Punctuation. 

Boston. 

1856.  William  Gregory.    ...  A  Hand-Book    of  Organic  Chemistry. 

London. 

1857.  Louis  Agassiz Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of 

the  United  States  of  America.  Boston. 
1857.  William  Youatt The  History,  Treatment,  and  Disease* 

of  the  Horse.    Philadelphia. 
1857.  Asa  Gray Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern 

United  States.     New  York. 
1857.  James  Eaton A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic.    Boston. 

1857.  Asa  Gray First  Lessons  in  Botany  and  Vegetable 

Physiology.    New  York. 

1858.  M.  F.  Billet Traite  d'Optique  Physique.    Paris. 

1858.  George  B.  Wood,   f  -  -  ■  The  Dispensatory  of  the  United  States 

Franklin  Bacue.    )  of  America.    Philadelphia. 

1858.  J.  Van  Der  Hoeten.    .  .  Hand-Book   of  Zoolcgy,   translated   by 

Rev.  Wm.  Clarke.    Cambridge,  Eng. 

1858.  Thomas  Sctton A  Dictionary  of  Photography.    London. 

1858.  Sir  John  Stoddart.  .  .  .  Glossology,  or  the  Historical  Relations 

of  Languages.     London  and  Glasgow. 

1858.  Thomas  Graham Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  in- 
cluding the  Applications  of  the  Science 
in  the  Arts.    Philadelphia. 

1858.  Spencer  F.  Baird Catalogue  of  North  American    Birds, 

chiefly  in  the  Museum  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute.     Washington. 

1858.  Benjamin  Greenleap.  .  .  The  National  Arithmetic.    Boston. 

1859.  James  D.  Dana Synopsis  of  the  Report  on  Zoophytes  of 

the  United  i>tates  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion round  the  World.    New  Haven. 

1859.  Henry  W.  Herbert.    .  .  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers.    A  Complete 

Manual  for  Horse- Keepers.  New  York. 

1859.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.    .  .  .  Lectures    on  MeUphysics    and    Logia 

Boston. 


ABBREYIATIONS    AND    SIGNS 


USED    IN    THIS    DICTIONARY. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

Arab,    stands    for    Arabic. 

Ann Armoric. 

A.  S Anglo-Saxon. 

Belg Belgic  or  Flemish. 

Bret Breton. 

Brit British. 

Celt Celtic. 

Chal Chaldee,  Chaldaic. 

Corn Cornish. 

Dan Danish. 

Dut Dutch. 

Eng English,  England. 

Eth Ethiopic. 

Fin Finnish,  Finland. 

Fl Flemish  or  Belgic. 

Ft French. 

Frs .  Friesic,  Frisian. 

Gael Gaelic. 

Ger. German. 

Goth Gothic. 

Gr Greek. 

Heb Hebrew. 

Hind Hindoo,  Hindostanee. 

Hun Hungarian. 

Icel Icelandic. 

It Irish  or  Erse. 

It Italian. 

L Latin. 

Low  L Low  Latin. 

M.  Goth MoDso- Gothic. 

Norm.  Fr Norman  or  Old  French. 

Norse Norse  or  Old  Danish. 

Norw Norwegian  or  Danish. 

Old  Fr Old  or  Norman-French. 

Per Persian. 

Pol Polish. 

Port. . Portuguese. 

Rus Russian. 

Sansc Sanscrit. 

Sax Saxon. 

Scot Scottish,  Scotland. 

Slav Slavonic. 

Sp Spanish. 

Su.  Goth Suio- Gothic  or  Norse. 

Sw Swedish. 

Syr Syriac,  Syrian. 

Turk. Turkish. 

W Welsh. 

ARTS  AND   SCIENCES. 

Agric.    stands  for  .  Agriculture. 

Alg Algebra. 

AtuU Anatomy. 

Ant Antiquities. 

Arch Architecture. 

Arith Arithmetic. 

Arts  Sg  Sai Arts  and  Sciences. 

Astral Astrology. 

Astron Astronomy. 

Bib Biblical  Matters. 

Bot Botany. 

Carp Carpentry. 

Chem Chemistry. 

Chron Chronology. 

Com Commerce. 

Conch Conchology. 

Eccl. Ecclesiastical  Matters. 

Eccl.  Hist Ecclesiastical  History. 

Elec. Electricity. 

Ent Entomology. 

Fort Fortification. 

Geog Geography. 

Geol. Geology. 

Gram Grammar. 

llcr Heraldry. 

Herp Herpetology. 

Hist History. 


Hort.  stands  for  Horticulture. 

Hyd Hydrostatics. 

Ich Ichthyology. 

Lmuj (not  abbreviated.) 

Lit.   . Literature. 

Logic (not  abbreviated.) 

Man Manege  or  Horsemanship. 

Math Mathematics. 

Mebh Mechanics. 

Med.     Medicine. 

Met Metaphysics. 

Meteor Meteorology. 

Mil Military  Afiiairs. 

Min Mineralogy. 

Mus Music. 

Myth Mythology. 

Nat.  Hist Natural  History. 

Nat.  Phil.  ....  Natural  Philosophy. 

Naut Nautical  or  Marine  AiTairs. 

Opt, Optics. 

Ornith Ornithology. 

Paint Painting. 

Pal Paleontology. 

Persp Perspective. 

Phren Phrenology. 

Phys Physiology. 

Pros Prosody. 

Rfiet Rhetoric. 

Sculp Sculpture. 

Surg Surgery. 

Theol Theology. 

ZoOl Zoology. 

AUTHORITIES. 

{Such  as  are  abbreviated,  and  not  commonly  found  in 
Tables  of  Abbreviations.) 

&1fi'  \  ^^^^^  ^°^  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Brit.  Grit British  Critic. 

Ch.  Ex Christian  Examiner. 

Ch.  Ob Christian  Observer. 

Ec.  Rev Eclectic  Review. 

Ed.  Rev Edinbiirgh  Review. 

Ency ■,  .  Encyclopaedia. 

Eng.  Cyc English  Cyclopaedia. 

Farm.  Ency.    .   .  Farmer's  Encyclopaedia. 

For.  Qu.  Rev.  .  .  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

Gent.  Mag.   .  .  .  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Glos Glossary. 

Mil.  Ency Military  Encyclopaedia. 

Mir.  for  Mag.  .  .  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

Month.  Rev.  .  .  .  Monthly  Review, (London.) 

N.  A.  Rev.    .  .  .  North  American  Review. 

N.  B.  Rev.    .  .  .  North  British  Review. 

P.  Cyc Penny  Cyclopaedia. 

P.  Mag Penny  Magazine. 

Phil.  Mag.    .  .  .  Philosophical  Magazine. 

Phil.  Trans.  .  .  .  Philosophical  Transactions. 

Pol.  Diet Political  Dictionary. 

Qu.  Rev.  (^Lond.)  Quarterly  Review. 

Shak Shakespeare. 

Tra7is Translation. 

Txr  „  (  Webster's  Encyclopaedia  of 

icy.   •  •  •  ^  Domestic  Economy. 

West.  Rev.    .  .  .  Westminster  Review. 


4®"  The  preceding  list  contains  the  names  only  of  such 
authorities  for  the  use  and  meaning  of  words  as  are  com- 
monly abhreviated  in  this  Dictionary,  heing  but  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  number  cited.  With  respect  to  lexi- 
cographers, as  Cotgrave,  Bailey,  Johnson.  Kichard-vm, 
Brande,  Ac,  and  the  most  distinguished  authors  in  litera- 
ture and  science,  as  Chaucer,  Bacon,  Sjienser,  Hooker. 
Milton,  Browne  {Sir  T.),  Locke.  Dryden,  Pcq>e,  Swift,  Ad- 
dison, Blackilone,  Franklin,  Orwper,  Paley,  Blair.  Camp- 
bell, Whately,  Trench,  &c.,  only  the  surname  is  commonly 
given,  without  any  title.  With  respect  to  the  authorities 
for  pronunciation,  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the 
most  eminent  orthocpists  are  given,  as  in  thefoUowiDg  list. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

S.   .  stands  for  .  Sheridan. 

W. Walker. 

P Perry. 

J. Jones. 

E Enfield. 

F. Fulton  and  Knig^- 

Ja Jameson. 

K. Knowles. 

Sm Smart. 

R Reid. 

C Craig. 

O Ogilvie. 

B Boag. 

CI Clarke. 

Wr Wright. 

Wb Webster. 

GRAMMAR,  &c. 

a.   .  stands  for  .  Adjective. 

ad. Adverb. 

comp Comparative. 

co7y'. Conjunction. 

dim Diminutive. 

f. Feminine. 

^g Figurative. 

i Imperfect  o?"  Preterite  Tense. 

id. The  same. 

i.  e That  is. 

imp Imperative. 

intejy Interjection. 

m. Masculine. 

mod Modern. 

n Noun. 

nom Nominative. 

Obs Obsolete. 

p Participle. 

p.  a Participial  Adjectiv 

pi Plural. 

pp Participles. 

prep Preposition. 

pi-et Preterite. 

priv Privative. 

pron Pronoun. 

R Rarely  used, 

sing Singular. 

sup Superlative. 

Syn Synonymes. 

V.  a Verb  Active. 

V.  n Verb  Neuter. 

U.  S. United  States. 

SIGNS. 

^p"  Parallel  lines  [  ||  ]  are  prefixed  to  two  or 
more  words  that  come  under  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  pronunciation. 

^^  A  dagger  [t]  is  prefixed  to  words  or 
meanings  of  words,  that  are  obsolete  or  anti- 
quated. 

5^"  The  figures  occasionally  annexed  to  the 
pronouncing  words,  refer  to  paragraphs  in  the 
•  «  Principles  of  Pronunciation." 

^W  Words  printed  in  Italics,  in  the  To- 
cabulary,  (as  Calculus  and  Nalveti,')  are  words 
which  belong  to  foreign  languages,  and  are 
not  properly  Anglicized. 

S*"  The  two  parts  of  such  compound  words 
as  are  not  properly  written  as  simple  words, 
are  separated  by  a  lengthened  hyphen;  as, 
Fellmc-commoner.  The  two  parts  of  such  words 
are  commonly  and  properly  separated,  when 
written  or  printed,  by  a  hyphen. 

1^  The  double  accent  mark,  when  used 
in  pronunciation,  denotes  that  the  aspirated 
sound  of  the  succeeding  consonant  is  thrown 
back  on  the  preceding  syllable ;  thus,  peti"tion 
(pettsh'on.) 

(Ixviii) 
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A  pronounced  ias  a  letter,  but  9  as  a  word. 
9  1.  Tlic  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  a 
Towcl.  It  has  various  sounds,  of  which  the 
three  principal  arc,  the  long,  as  in  fate,  the 
short,  as  in  fat,  and  the  broad,  as  in  fall.  —  See 
Kei/  to  the  bounds  of  the  Vowels,  and  Principles 
0/  Pronunciation,  No.  4. 

2.  [A.  S.  an,  one.]  The  indefinite  article, 
set  before  nouns  in  the  singular  number,  and  sig- 
nifying one,  any,  some  ;  as,  "a  man,"  "a  tree"  : 
—  each,  every-,  as.  "two  dollars  a  day,"  "ten 
cents  a  bunch."  —  It  is  also  put  before  collective 
nouns,  as,  "  a  multitude,"  "  a  dozen,"  "  a  thou- 
sand" ;  and  it  is  used  in  connection  with  plural 
nouns  when  they  are  preceded  by  the  adjective 
feio  and  the  phrase  (/reat  many,  as,  "  a  feto 
men,"  "  a  great  many  men  "  ;  but  in  these  cases 
it  implies  one  whole  number,  or  an  aggregate  of 
few  or  many.  —  Before  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel  or  a  vowel  sound,  it  retains  n  after  it  for 
the  sake  of  euphony,  as,  "  an  ox,"  "  an  hour  "  ; 
this  having  been  the  original  form  of  the  indef- 
inite article.  —  See  An. 

"  Any,  an,  a,  one,  seem  all  to  be  nearly  equivalent 
words,  ami  derived  from  one  orij^in  ;  I  moan  from  aiie, 
Mie  name  of  unity.  Hence  a,  or  an,  and  any  are  fre- 
quently synonymous  ; '  a  considerate  man  would  have 
acted  difTeroutly  ' ;  that  is,  any  considerate  man." 

Dr.  Cromhie. 

"  In  the  generality  of  grammars  the  definite  article 
the.  and  the  indefinite  article  an  are  the  very  first  parts 
of  s|ieech  that  are  considered.  In  no  language,  in  its 
oldest  stage,  is  there  ever  a  word  giving,  in  its  primary 
sense,  the  ideas  of  a  and  the."  Latham. 

3.  A  contraction  for  at,  on,  or  in,  before  par- 
ticiples or  participial  nouns.  "  Long  a  com- 
ing." Bacon. 

They  go  a  begging  to  a  bankrupt's  door.  Drydcn. 

4.  t  A  barbarous  corruption  for  he. 

Stand  hcri'  by  mc.  Master  Robert  Shallow  s  I  will  make  the 
kingdoyougrac*  :  I  will  leer  upon  him  as  a  coinea  by.   Sluik. 

5.  t  A  barbarous  corruption  for  hav^e. 

1  had  not  thought  my  body  could  a  yielded.    Beaum.  t(  Fl. 

Vg"  In  com|K>sition  the  prefixed  syllable  a,  in  words 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is  derived,  in  some  cases,  from 
%  preposition  ;  as,  aboard,  ablaze,  arow,  adays,  aloft,  for- 
merly written  on  board,  on  blaze,  on  roie,  on  days,  on 
lofi.  In  otiicr  cases,  according  to  Lye,  "it  was  ori- 
(Cinally  merely  an  initial  augment,  altering  nothing  in 
the  sense  of  the  word  " ;  and  hence,  in  some  words 
frmn  that  language,  it  is  sometimes  retained  and  some- 
times driipiiod,  as,  abidan  or  biilan,  to  abide  or  bide, 
oirrcan,  to  break  ;  and,  when  retained  in  some,  it  seems 
to  add  an  intensive  effect,  as,  awake,  arine,  in  Milton's 
line, 

Aioaix,  arue,  or  be  for  ever  fUlen. 

In  many  words  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  it  has  a  pecu- 
liar significance  not  easily  defined,  as,  afresh,  aloud, 
anew  ;  and  in  some  cases  ot*^ colloquial  usage  it  seems  to 
be  expletive,  and  may  have  originated  in  a  careless 
proniiiiriation,  as,  aweary,  acold,  used  by  Shakspeare : 
"  I  'gin  tobeairraruofthesun";"  Poor  Tom  'naeold." 

In  words  of  Greek  origin,  a  is  a  prefix  of  privative  or 
negative  meaning;  as  in  aehromalk,  from  a,  not,  or 
without,  and  xptofia,  color,  i.  e.  without  color. 

AAM(lm),  n,  [Dnt.aam.]  (Com.)  A  Dutch  liquid 
measure,  varying  in  different  cities  :  —  at  Am- 
sterdam, it  is  nearly  equal  to  41  English  wine 
gallons;  at  Antwerp,  to  36^;  at  Hamburg,  to 
384 ;  and  at  Frankfort,  to  39  gallons.  McCulloch. 


AA-RfiN'IC,  (9-rBn'ik),  >„.      Relating     to 

AA-RON'{-CAL  (j-rSn'^-k?!),  S  Aaron,  the  Jew- 
ish high  priest,  or  to  the  priesthood,  of  which 
Aaron  was  the  head. 

AB— .  A  prefix  to  words  of  Latin  origin,  as  in  ab- 
solve, from  absolvo  {ab  and  solvo,  to  loosen).  It 
is  a  Latin  preposition,  and  signifies  from.  It 
becomes  abs  before  words  beginning  with  c,  q, 
or  t ;  as,  -abs-tain,  from  abstineo  {abs  and  teneo, 
to  hold). 

t^  At  the  beginning  of  the  names  of  English 
places,  it  generally  sliows  that  they  have  some  rela- 
tion to  an  abbey  or  abbot ;  as,  Mingdon.  Oibson. 

Ab,  n.  [Heb.  jSt,  verdure.]    The  fifth  month  of  the 

ancient  Hebrew  sacred  year,  but  the  eleventh 
of  the  civil  year,  or,  in  intercalary  years,  the 
twelfth.  P.  Cijc. 

Ab'A-CA,  n.  A  sort  of  hemp  or  flax  which  grows 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Herbert. 

Ab-a-CIS'CUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  dim.  of  Sjia^,  a 
slab.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  small  square  stone  in  a  tessel- 
lated pavement.  Britton. 

2.  An  abacus.  Gwilt. 

AB'A-cIsT,  n.  One  who  casts  accounts  wth  an 
abacus.     [11.]  Todd. 

A  BACK',  ad.    [A.  S.  on  beec,  on  the  back,  behind.] 

1.  Backwards. 

They  drew  alxicl:,  as  half  with  shame  confound.  Spenter. 
[Still  used  in  the  north  of  England.    Broekett.] 

2.  (Xaut.)  Noting  the  situation  of  the  sails 
when  pressed  against  the  masts  by  the  force  of 
the  wind. 

Taken  all  aback,  i.  e.  by  surprise  or  unawares. 

t  Ab'ACK,  n.  [L.  abacus;  Fr.  abaque.']  An  aba- 
cus. B.  Jonson. 

t  AB'A-c6t,  n.  The  cap  of  state,  wrought  into 
a  figure  of  two  crowns,  once  used  by  English 
kings.  Brande. 

A-BAC  '  TOR,  n.  [L.,  from  abigo,  abactus,  to  drive 
awav.]  \Law.)  One  who  steals  cattle  in  herds, 
in  distinction  from  the  thief  who  steals  one  or 
two.  Crabb. 

A-BAc'U-lGs,  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  o6oct«.]  An  aba- 
ciscus. 

Ab'A-COs,  n. ;  pi.  Xb'a-cT.  [L.,  from  Gr.  S0,ii, 
a  slab,  or  from  Phoenician  abak,  sand,  strewn 
upon  a  surface  for  writing.] 

1.  A  sideboard  ;  a  table  placed  against  the 
wall,  serving  as  a  cupboard  or  buffet. 

2.  An  ancient  Roman  game  played  on  a 
board. 

3.  An  instrument  employed  to  facilitate  ar- 
ithmetical calculations, 

being  a  parallelogram, 
divided  by  parallel 
wires,  on  which  perfo- 
rated beads,  or  little 
ivory  balls,  were  strung 

as  counters,  or  by  bars  on  which  the  counters 
were  slid  along  in  grooves  ;  the  counters  on  the 
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lower  wire  or  bar  representing  units,  those  on 
the  next  above  tens,  and  so  on,  increasing  by 
multiples  of  10.  The  left  side  of  the  cut  repre- 
sents the  number  163,968.  Brande. 

4.  A  table  strewed  with  dust,  on  which  math- 
ematicians were  in  the  practice  of  drawing  their 
diagrams. 

6.  (Arch.)  The  upper  part,  or  crowning  mem- 
ber,   of    the    capital 
of   a   column,    upon 
which  the  architrave 
is  laid.  -        „     ,     ^ 

6.      A    rectangular  Grecian  Dor 

slab  of  marble,  stone,    

porcelain,  &c.,  used    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
for  coating  the  walls     ^^T^^^T^^^^y 
of  rooms  in  panels, 
or  over  the  whole  sur- 
face. FairhoU. 
Abacus       harmnnieus, 
the  structure  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  keys  of  a 
musical  instniinent.  CorinlUaa. 
Crabb. 

t  a-bAd 'DOM-,  n.    [Heb.  "plS*,  destruction.] 

1.  An  evil  angel.  " "' 

The  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  whose  name  in  the  Ilrbrew 
tongue  is  Abaddon,  but  in  the  Greek  tongue  hath  hb  name 
Apolfyon,  Sev.  Ix.  IL 

2.  The  bottomless  pit  itself;  hell. 

In  all  her  gate*  Abaddon  mes 
Thy  bold  attempt  JfittoM. 

A-BAfT'  (12),  prep.  [A.  S.  a  and  afian,  behind.] 
(Naut.)  Denoting  towards  the  stem  or  hinder 
part  of  a  vessel ;  behind  ;  as,  "  Abafi  the  main- 
mast " ;  —  often  contracted  into  aft,  in  which 
case  it  becomes  an  adverb. 

4r«r-  A  thing  is  abuft  the  foremast  when  it  is  be- 
tween the  foremast  and  the  stern  ;  and  a  distant  object 
is  abqfl  the  beam,  when  it  is  situated  in  an  arc  of  tiM 
horizon  embraced  between  the  directi<m  of  the  ship's 
beams,  or  of  a  horizontal  line  |>erpendiciilar  to  ike 
keel,  and  the  point  to  which  the  ship's  stern  is  directed. 

AB'4-OfyM;  n.  [Eth..  stateltf  abbot.']  An  Ethio- 
pian fowl,  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  for  a 
sort  of  horn  on  its  head.  Crabb. 

t  A-ByVI'SANCE,  n.  [Fr.  abaiaaer,  to  let  down, 
bow  down.]    Obeisance.  Skinner. 

AB-AL'H:\-ATE(»b-ary?n-aO.  «"•.«•  W-.  abalirno  •. 
'  ab,  from,  and  alienus,  belonging  to  another.] 

[1.  AHALIEXATED;  pp.  ABALIEXATINO,  ABAL- 
lENATED.] 

1.  t  To  estrange.  Abo.  Sandys. 

2.  {Ciril  LawJ)  To  transfer  the  title  of  prop- 
erty from  one  to  another  ;  to  alienate. 

AB-AI^ip.V-A'TION(»b-il-y9n-5'8huii),  n.    [L.<l&- 

■  alieiiatio.]  (Ciril  Law.)  Act  of  transferrinp  the 

title  of  property  from  one  to  another ;  ahcna- 

tion.     [r.]  Baikjf. 

t  A-BAND',  r.  a.    1.  To  abandon. 

And  Vortlger  rnibrccd  the  kingdom  to  r^tami.      Renter. 

2.  To  banish.     "  The  enemies  to  aband." 

Mir.  for  Mag. 

A-BAN'DQN,  r.  a.  [Menage  derives  this  word 
fi-om  L.  ab,  from,  and  bdnduni,  a  flag,  i.  e.  to 


A,  E,  i,  O,  0,  V,  long;  A,  6,  I,  6,  0,  t,  short;   A,  5,  |,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL;    HfeiR,  HtR;   mIeN,  SKR;   m6VE,  NOB, 
86N;    B^LL,  BiJR,  rOlE.  — (p,  Q,  ^,  t,  »ofl ;  C,  R,  5,  |,  hard;   ^  as  z;   }f  as  |x,— THIS,  this. 
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ABBACY 


desert  one's  flag.  Pasquier  and  Johnson  gire 
Fr.  a,  to,  ban,  an  edict,  banishment,  or  pro- 
scription, and  donner,  to  give.  It.  abbatidonare ; 
Sp.  abandonar;   Fr.  abandotiner.]      [i.  ahan- 

DONEU  ;  pp.  ABANDONING,  AliANDONEU.] 

1.  t  To  give  up  freely  and  without  reserve ;  — 
in  a  good  sense. 

He  that  loveth  God  will  do  diligence  to  please  God  by  his 
works,  and  abamlmi  himself  with  all  his  might  well  for  to  do. 

C/umcer. 

2.  f  To  drive  away;  to  banish.  "Abandon 
fear."  Milton. 

But  a  Vespasian  and  Titus,  Sic.,  abcmdaned  thcni  out  of 
their  dominions.  Jip.  J/all, 

3.  To  give  up ;  to  surrender ;  —  followed 
by  to. 

If  she  be  so  abandoned  to  her  sorrow 

As  it  is  8]K)l<e,  she  never  will  admit  me.  Shak. 

So  abandoned  to  sottish  credulity.  South. 

4.  To  give  up;  to  cast  off;  to  surrender:  — 
in  an  ill  sense;  as,  "To  abaiidon  religion." 

Watts. 

5.  To  desert ;  to  leave ;  to  quit ;  to  forsake ; 
to  relinquish ;  to  surrender ;  to  forego ;  to  re- 
nounce ;  to  resign  ;  to  abdicate. 

6.  {Law.)  To  relinquish  to  insurers,  in  case 
of  a  partial  loss  by  perils  of  the  sea,  whatever 
may  be  saved,  with  a  view  to  claim  the  full 
amount  of  the  insurance  as  if  a  total  loss  had 
occurred.  Burrill. 

t  Abandon  over,  to  give  up.  Dryden. 

Syn. —  Bad  parents  abandon  their  cliildren  ;  men 
abandon  the  unfortunate  objects  of  their  guilty  pas- 
sions ;  men  are  abandoned  by  their  friends  ;  they  aban- 
don themselves  to  unlawful  pleasures.  —  A  mariner 
abandonn  his  vessel  and  cargo  in  a  storm  ;  we  aban- 
don our  houses  and  property  to  an  invading  army  ;  we 
desert  a  post  or  station ;  leave  the  country ;  forsake 
companions  ;  relinquish  claims  ;  quit  business  ;  resign 
an  otlice  ;  renounce  a  profession,  or  the  world  ;  abdicate 
a  tlirone ;  surrender  a  town ;  surrender  what  we  have 
in  trust ;  abandon  a  measure  or  an  enterprise  ;  forego 
a  claim  or  a  pleasure  ;  banish  offenders.  —  See  Abdi- 
cate. 

t  A-BAn'DON,  n.    1.  A  forsaker. 

A  friar,  an  abandon  of  the  world.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

2.  A  relinquishment. 

These  heavy  exactions  have  occasioned  an  abandon  of  all 


mines  but  what  are  of  the  richer  sort. 


Ld.  Karnes. 


A-nAN'DONED  (ai-bSin'dund),  p.  a.  1.  Given  up; 
forsaken;  relinquished;  deserted; — sometimes 
followed  by  of;  as,  "Abandoned  q/"  his  velvet 
friends."  Shak. 

2.  Corrupted  in  a  high  degree  ;  sinning  with- 
out restraint ;  profligate  ;  reprobate  ;  very  vi- 
cious. 

Where  our  abandoned  youth  she  sees, 

Shipwrecked  in  luxury  and  lost  in  ease.  Prior. 

Syn. Abandoned,   projlisrate,    and   reprobate   are 

terms  applied  to  a  character  that  has  become  extreme- 
ly vicious.  An  abandoned  person  is  one  who  has  re- 
nounced all  restraint,  is  governed  by  his  passions,  and 
naturally  becomes  profiiirate  in  his  habits,  and  so 
reprobate  as  to  be  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 

A-BAN-DON-EE',  n.  {Laic.)  One  to  whom  some- 
thing is  abandoned.  Price. 

A-BAN'DQN-fR,  n.  One  who  abandons  or  for- 
sakes. 

.\-BAn'DON-ING,  n.  Act  of  leaving  or  forsaking ; 
desertion,  Bp.  Hall. 

i\-BAN'DON-MENT,  n.     [Fr.  abandoujiement.] 

1.  Act  of  abandoning ;  dereliction ;  relin- 
quishment ;  desertion.  "  A  universal  abandon- 
ment of  all  posts."  Burke. 

2.  (Law.)  The  act  of  relinquishing  to  insur- 
ers, in  case  of  partial  loss  by  perils  of  the  sea, 
all  that  may  be  saved,  with  a  view  to  recover 
the  total  amount  insured.  Burrill. 

t  A-BAn'DUM,  n.   {Law.)  Any  thing  sequestered 

or  confiscated.  Cowell. 

AB'A-NET,  or  Ab'N^T,  w.    [Heb.  1333!*,  a  belt.] 

1.  A  girdle  worn  by  .lewish  priests.       Crabb. 

2.  {Surff.)  A  girdle-like  bandage.       Iloojter. 
tAB-AN-NA'TION,  )  „.      ^L^^ 

AB-AN-N1"TI0N  (iih-Jin-nTsh'un,  94),  S  L.  aban- 
natio;  ab,  from,  and  annus,  a  year.]  {Old  Law.) 
A  banishment  for  one  or  two  years  for  man- 
slaughter. Baiky. 

AB-.fP-TJS'TJt,  or  AB-AP-T/S'TOJV,  n.  [Gr.a 
priv.  and  liairri^w,  to  dip  in  water.]  {Surf/.) 
The  perforating  part  of  a  trephine,  being  a  saw 


with  a  circular  edge,  made  of  a  conical  shape, 
so  as  not  to  dip  into  the  brain.  Hobli/n. 

fA-sARE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  abarian,  to  make  barff.] 
"I'o  make  baire,  uncover,  or  disclose.     Bailey. 

—  See  Bake. 

AB-AU-TIC-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  abarticulatio ;  ab, 
from,  and  articulus,  a  joint.]  {Anai.)  A  spe- 
cies of  articulation  of  the  bones,  admitting  of  a 
manifest  motion  ;  diarthrosis.  Dimglison. 

A-bAs',  n.  A  weight  used  in  Persia  for  pearls, 
equal  to  3^  grains.  Crabb, 

A-BASE',  t'.  a.  [Low  L.  abasso,  from  basis,  or  Gr. 
/3(i(ru,  the  base  or  lower  part ;  It.  abbassare ;  Sp. 
abaxar ;  Fr.  abaisser.l  \i.  abased  ;  pp.  abas- 
ing, ABASED.] 

1.  To  cast  Qo\vn  ;  to  depress  ;  to  lower,     [ii.] 
And  will  she  yet  abase  her  eyes  on  me  ?  Shak. 

2.  To  bring  low ;  to  humble  ;  to  degrade ;  to 
disgrace ;  to  debase. 

Whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased.  Matt,  xxiii.  12. 

Syn.  —  The  proud  should  be  abased,  the  lofty  Aani- 
bled ;  the  unworthy  become  degraded  ;  the  vicious  dis- 
grace and  debase  themselves  by  their  follies  and  vices. 

A-BASED'  (si-bast'),  a.  1.  Lowered;  humbled; 
degraded. 

2.  {Her.)  Used  of  the  wings  of  eagles  when 
their  tops  or  angles  are  turned  downwards  to- 
Avards  the  point  of  the  shield ;  or  when  the 
wings  are  shut.  The  pale  or  the  chevron  is 
abased  when  its  point  terminates  below  the 
centre  of  the  shield. 

A-BASE'MgNT,  n.  Act  of  abasing,  or  bringing 
low ;  depression  ;  humiliation  ;  degradation  ; 
debasement. 

Syn. — Abasement  is  the  passage  downwards  ;  base- 
ness the  state  of  being  low.  An  act  of  humiliation  or 
Be\{-abasement  ;  depression  of  spirits  ;  degradation  in 
rank  ;  debasement  of  the  character,  or  of  coin. 

A-BAsH',  v.  a.  [Fr.  csbahir,  to  aflrighten.  Bai- 
ley.—  "Perhaps  from  abaisser,YT."   Johnson. 

—  Richardson  says,  "The  past  tense  and  past 
part,  of  abase  was  anciently  Avritten  abaisit, 
abayschid ;  whence  the  word  abash  appears  to 
be  formed."  —  Probably  from  Old  Yr.  esbahir. 
The  following  is  from  Cotgrave  :  "  Esbahir,  to 
be  astonished,  esbahi,  abashed."  Chaucer  has 
abatced  in  the  sense  of  abashed.'\   \i.  abashed  ; 

pp.    ABASHING,    ABASHED.]      To    put    tO    COnfu- 

sion;  to  make  ashamed;  to  confuse;  to  con- 
found. 

Nor  could  the  gods,  abashed,  sustain  their  sovereign's  look. 

Dryden. 
Abashed  at  what  they  saw  and  heard.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  Abash  expresses  more  than  confound,  and 
confound  more  than  confuse.  Shame  abashes  ;  any  sud- 
den or  unaccountable  thing  confounds  ;  while  bashful- 
ness  and  a  variety  of  emotions  may  tend  to  confuse. 
Let  the  haughty  be  abashed ;  the  ignorant,  the  supersti- 
tious, and  the  wicked  are  often  confounded ;  the  ]nod- 
est,  the  diffident,  and  the  weak  are  frequently  confused. 

A-BASH'M$NT,  n.  State  of  being  abashed;  con- 
fusion. Ellis. 

A-BAS'ING,  n.    The  act  of  bringing  low.    Bacon. 

A-BAS'SI,  n.  A  Persian  silver  coin,  equal  to  10 
pence,  or  20  cents.  Lncy.  Met. 

A-BAT'A-BLE,  a.  {Lato.)  That  may  be  abated ; 
as,  "  An  abatable  nuisance,  or  writ."         Dane. 

AB-A-TA-MEJV'TUM,  n.  [L.]  {Old  Law.)  An 
entry  by  interposition  of  a  mediating  friend  or 
agent.  Tomlins. 

A-BATE',  V.  a.    J^A.  S.  beatan,  to  beat ;  It.  ahba- 
'  tere ;   Sp.  abatzr ;   Fr,  ahattre,  to  beat  down.] 

[i.  ABATED  ;  pp.  ABATING,  ABATED.] 

1.  To  beat  down  ;  to  cast  down  ;  to  lower. 

For  misery  doth  bravest  minds  abate.  Spenser. 

2.  To  diminish ;  to  lessen  ;  to  remit ;  as, 
"  To  rt6a<<?  a  demand,  or  a  tax  "  :  —  to  moderate; 
to  assuage  ;  as,  "  To  abate  zeal,  or  pain." 

The  innocence  of  the  intention  abates  nothing  of  the  mis- 
chief of  the  example.  Ii-  Hall. 

3.  {Law.)  To  destroy  ;  to  remove  ;  as,  "  To 
abate  a  nuisance  "  :  —  to  defeat ;  to  overthrow  ; 
to  put  an  end  to ;  to  quash ;  as,  "  To  abate  a 
writ :  "  —  to  get  possession  of  a  freehold  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  lawful  heir. 

I^ir  Bate  is  another  form  of  the  same  word. 

Al/ate  thy  speed  and  I  will  bate  of  mine.  Dryden. 


A-BATE',  V.  n.  1.  To  grow  less  ;  to  diminish  ;  to 
decrease ;  to  lessen  ;  to  subside. 

V.'hcn  winter's  rape  abates,  Dryden, 

A.  (  l,aw,)  To  be  defeated,  frustrated,  or  over- 
throwii ;  as,  "  The  appeal  abateth  by  covin,"  i.  e. 
the  accusation  is  defeated  by  deceit ;  or,  "  The 
writ  abates,'"  i.  e.  is  rendered  null. 

3.  {Man.)  To  leap  or  bound  with  regularity ; 
—  said  of  a  horse,  in  performing  curvets,  when 
he  brings  down  or  abates  his  motions,  putting 
both  his  hind  legs  to  the  ground  at  once,  and  ob-  ' 
serving  the  same  exactness  successively.  Crabb. 

Syn.  —  Abate  respects  the  vigor  of  action  ;  the  storm 
abates;  pain,  ardor,  anger, and  passion  abate:  a  thing 
grows  less,  diminishes,  or  decreases  in  size  or  ((iiantity ; 
numbers,  days,  or  stores  decrease  ;  tumults  and  com- 
motions subside,  —  See  QUALIFY. 

A-BAT'KLLE-MEJVT{yL-hat'e\-ment),n,  [Fr.]  A 
consular  edict  forbidding  those  merchants  to 
carry  on  any  trade,  who  disavow  their  bargains 
or  refuse  to  pay  their  debts. 

A-BATE'Mf.NT,  n,  1,  Act  of  abating ;  diminu- 
tion ;  decrease.  Swift, 

2.  {Com.)  Discoimt  or  allowance  in  price; 
deduction  or  sum  withdrawn,  as  from  an  ac- 
count. 

3.  {Lato,)  The  act  of  intruding  upon  a  free- 
hold vacant  by  the  death  of  its  former  owner, 
and  not  yet  taken  up  by  the  lawful  heirs :  — ■ 
overthrow  or  defeat,  as  of  a  >vrit :  — removal  of 
a  nuisance. 

Plea  of  abatement,  a  plea  that  the  suit  of  the  plaintiff 
may  cease  for  the  time  being.  Burrill 

4.  {Her,)  A  mark  of  disgrace  annexed  to  a 
coat  of  arms  on  account  of  something  dishon 
orable  in  the  bearer.  Dr,  Spencer- 

Syn.  — See  Allowance. 

A-BAT'ER,  n.     1.  One  who  abates, 
2,  A  thing  that  abates,     [k.] 

Abaters  of  acrimony  or  sharpness  are  expressed  oils  of  rtp* 
vegetables,  ...  as  of  almonds,  &c.  Arbuthnot. 

AB'A-TIS  (ab'si-tis  or  ab-a-te')  [ab'9-tts,  Ja.  K. 
Wb, ;  9-b5t-te',  Sot.],  n,  [Fr.,  from  abattrc,  to 
beat  down,  to  fell.]  {Mil.)  An  intrenchment 
formed  by  trees  felled  and  laid  together  length- 
wise, with  the  branches  pointing  outwards,  to 
prevent  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  while  the 
trunks  serve  as  a  breastwork  to  the  defendants. 

Ency.  Brit. 

A-B.\'TIS,  n,  [Low  L.,  a,  from,  batus,  a  measure ; 
Heb.  £13-]      {A?it,)   An  officer  of  the  stables, 

who  had  the  care  of  measuring  out  the  proven- 
der ;  an  avenor.  Todd. 

Ab'A-TI^ED  (ab'9-tlzd),  p,  a.  Provided  with  an 
abatis.  Qu,  Rev, 

AB-AT-.j6uR'  (Sb-a-zhor'),  n,  [Fr.,  from  abattre, 
to  throw  down,  AnAjour,  day,  or  light.]  {Arch,) 
A  skylight,  or  any  sloping  aperture  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light  to  a  room.  Britton. 

A-BA'TOR,  n.  {Law,)  One  who  abates  :  —  one 
who,  having  no  right  of  entry,  gets  possession 
of  a  freehold  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lawful  heir 
or  devisee,  after  the  death  of  the  possessor,  and 
before  the  heir  or  devisee  enters,  Burrill. 

AB-AT-TOIR  '  (5b-si-twbr'),  n,  [Fr.,  from  abattre, 
to  knock  down.]  A  large  public  slaughter- 
house for  cattle.  P,  Cyc. 

fAB'A-TUDE,  »i.    {Law.)  Any  thing  diminished. 

Bailey. 

t  AB'A-TURE,  n.  Spires  of  grass  trodden  down 
by  a  stag  in  passing.  Bailey. 

t  A-BAWED',a.  Abashed.  —  See  Abash.  Chancer. 

Abb,  n.  [A.  S.  06.]  A  term  used  by  clothiers  for 
the  yarn  of  a  weaver's  warp.  They  say  also  abb- 
wool  in  the  same  sense.  Lncy.  Brit. 

AB'BA,  n.   [Heb.  2S  ;  Chaldee,  StaS-]    A  Syriac 

word,  which  signifies  literally  father,  and  fig- 
uratively a  superior.  A^ylijfe. 

Ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry, 

.466a,  Father.  Horn.  viii.  U. 

iifg"  Writers  of  the  middle  ages  gave  the  name  of 

Abba  to  the  superior  of  a  monastery,  usually  called 

Abbot. 

AB'BA-CY,  n.  [Low  L.  «66rt<ja.]  The  office,  dig- 
nity, rights,  or  possessions  of  an  abbot. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;     fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;    Ii£iR,  HER; 


ABBATIAL 


ABECEDAUIAN 


AB-BA'TI  AL  (»b-bi'«M),  «•     [Low  L.  dbbatialit ; 

'  Fr.  abbiUial.]    Relating  to  an  abbey.     "  Afihd- 

tial  govoriiment."  Sir  F.  Kdcn. 

AB-»AT'|-CAL,  a.    Relating  to  an  abbey,     [u.] 

AB' Bi: {French,  ib-hi';  Anglicized, H}'iy^),n.  [Fr.] 

1.  A  French  term  for  the  superior  of  an  ab- 
bey ;  an  abbot. 

2.  An  ecclesiastical  title  in  France  for  any 
one  who  has  received  the  tonsure,  unless  he  has 
renounced  the  priesthood  ;  —  forinerlv  applied 
to  an  ecclesiaHtic  who  had  no  assigned,  duty. 

Jti^  This  anomalous  class  of  persons  seems  to 
hiivc  arisen  from  the  orrcat  number  of  abbeys,  llic 
revenuesofwblcb  wore  allowed  to  bo  bestowed  upon 
laymen,  upon  condition  of  tlicir  taking  orders  witliln 
•  year;  but  this  was  frequently  evaded.  The  ubbts 
occupied  II  very  conspicuous  pliice  iii  Freiieh  soci- 
ety, and  (lUchiirRed  avariety  of  functions.  In  many 
families  they  bad  cbarKo  of  tbc  household.  8ome 
acted  as  private  tutors.  Others  were  professors  in 
the  university;  and  a  great  many  employed  them- 
selves as  men  of  letters.  Jtruiule. 

AlJ'Bpss,  n.  [L.  ahbatissa  ;  It.  hadessa  ;  Sp.  aba- 
desn;  Fr.  M>esse.^  The  governess  or  supe- 
rior of  an  abbey  or  convent  of  nuns,  or  of  a 
nunnery ;  possessing  generally  the  same  dig- 
nity and  authority  as  an  abbot,  except  that  she 
cannot  exercise  the  spiritual  functions  apper- 
taining to  the  priesthood. 

The  atibeta  shuts  the  gate  npon  ui.  Shak. 

All'iipy  (&l)'l)?)i  «•  [Low  L.  abbatia;  It.  badia; 
tip.  abadia;  Ft.  abhai/e.]    p/.  Ab'bey§. 

1.  A  religious  community,  or  monastery,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  an  abbot  or  abbess  ; 
—  a  priory  ;  a  monastery  ;  a  convent ;  a  cloister. 

2.  A  house  adjoining  or  near  a  monastery  or 
convent,  for  the  residence  of  the  abbot  or  supe- 
rior. Braiide. 

3.  A  church  attached  to  a  convent.    Brande. 

4.  A  name  applied  to  a  duchy  or  earldom  in 
the  early  times  of  the  French  monarchy ;  the 
dukes  and  counts  calling  themselves  abbots, 
though  in  all  respects  secular  persons,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  possessions  of  certain  abbeys 
having  been  conferred  upon  them  by  the  crown. 

Ency. 
Syn.  —  Mbey,  priory,  monastery,  cloister,  eoneent, 
friary,  and  nunnery  are  all  used  to  denote  religious 
houses,  common  in  Catholic  countries.  jSbheij  has  been 
used  to  denote  a  reliKiuus  house  of  the  lii);liest  rank. 
Priories  were  formerly  regarded  as  sulmrdinate  to  ab- 
beys ;  but  latterly  there  is  cenerally  little  or  no  differ- 
ence, except  that  tlie  former  are  under  the  direction  of 
a  prior,  and  the  latter  of  an  abbot.  The  proper  idea 
of  a  cloister  is  seclusion,  and  it  may  include  religions 
of  either  sex.  Monastery  denotes  solitude,  and  is  com- 
monly appropriated  to  monks.  A  concent,  of  which 
the  leading;  idea  is  community,  is  the  residence  of 
monks  or  nuns.  A  friary  is  a  liouse  for  friars,  and  a 
nunnery  for  nuns  or  female  religious. 

AB'BPY-LAND,  m.  {Law.)  An  estate  in  ancient 
tenure  annexed  to  an  abbey.  Blackstone. 

AB'BjpV-LtJB'BpR,  n.  A  slothful  loiterer  in  a 
religious  house,  under  pretence  of  holy  retire- 
ment and  austerity. 

Thli  li  no  Father  Dominic,  no  huge,  over-grown  nfthe;/- 
lubher.  Di-yden. 

AB'BQT,  n.  [Syr.  abba,  a  father.  — L.  abbas,  abba- 
lis ;  It.  Mate ;  Sp.  abad ;  Fr.  abbe.\ 

1.  The  chief  governor,  father,  or  superior  of 
an  abbey,  convent,  or  monastery  of  monks,  or 
male  persons  living  under  peculiar  religious 
vows.  tlook. 

2.  A  title  of  bishops  whose  sees  were  for- 
merly abbeys;  and  also  of  French  dukes  and 
counts  upon  whom  the  possessions  of  abbeys 
had  been  conferred. 

3.  A  title  borne  formerly  by  the  civil  author- 
ities in  some  places,  especially  among  the  Gen- 
oese, whose  chief  magistrate  used  to  be  called 
abbot  of  the  people. 

Ab'BQT-SHIp,  n.  The  state  or  office  of  an  abbot. 

ABBRKUyoiR,n.    [Fr.]     See  Abrbvvoir. 

AB-BRE'Vl-ATE  [?b-br8'vi-5t,  W.J.  F.Ja.  K.  Sm. 
C;  9b-br6'vy&t,  S.  E.;  ^b-brSv'Q-at,  P.],  v.  a. 
[L.  abbrevio,  abbreviatus ;  ab,  from,  and  brevis, 
short;  It.  abbreviare;  Sp.  abreviar.']  [».  ab- 
bkbviated  ;  pp.  abbkeviatino,  abbkevi- 
atedJ 

1.  To  shorten  by  contraction  of  parts ;  to 
contract  words  or  sentences  in  writing,  print- 
ing, or  discourse. 


It  ii  on«  thing  to  cUjreviate  by  eontracUiig,  aaothtr  bv  cut- 
ting oil'.  /hiriM. 

The  only  Invrntion  of  late  year*,  which  hath  cnnlribulvd 
towunla  iHiliti'iicM  in  iliiicnurH-,  in  tliat  <>('  abbrevialiny,  iir  re- 
ducing word*  of  rauny  ■yllahlea  into  one.  Swi/t. 

2.  To  curtail ;  to  cut  short ;  to  abridge. 

The  length  of  their  dayi  Iwibre  the  flood,  which  wer*  aHirr- 
viiUeU  after.  Browne. 

3.  {Math.)  To  reduce  fractions  to  the  lowest 
terms.  Brande. 

t  AB-BRE' Vl-.\TR,  n.  An  abridgment ;  an  epitome. 
Thia  true  aM»'«rti'a/eof  all  hii  workf.  Brerui/. 

AB-BUE'V|-ATK,  a.      {Dot.)    Having  one  part 

short  in  relation  to  another.  LwMon. 

AB-BRK-VI-A'TIQN,  n.  1.  Act  of  abbreviating; 
contraction ;  curtailment. 

Thin  iKxik,  «»  graver  author*  tay,  wait  railed  Llt)er  Domui 
Dei,  and,  by  uUireriuliuit,  UouicMiay  Book.  Sir  H'm.  I'emjile.. 

2.  One  or  more  of  the  letters  of  a  word, 
standing  for  the  whole ;  as,  N.  for  North,  Gen. 
for  General. 

3.  {Math.)  Reduction  of  fractions  to  the 
lowest  terms.  Brande. 

4.  {Mus.)  One  dash  or  more,  through  the 
stem  of  a  minim  or  a  crotchet,  or  under  a      0 
scmibrevc,  by  which  such  note  is  converted      • 
into  as  many  quavers,  semiauavcrs,  and  ^S 
demisemiquavers  as  it  is  equal  to  in  time.   ^T 

Moore. 

AB-BRE'V|-A-T0R     [?b-brfi've-5-tor,  Ja.  K.  Sm. 

Wb. ;   9b-br5-v9-a'tor,  W.  J.  F. ;   ab-brSv-ya'tor, 

S.;  ?b-brfiv'e-a-tor,  P.],  n.     [Ft.  abbreviatettr.'] 

1.  One  who  abbreviates  or  abridges.  *'  The 
abbreviators  of  Dio  Cassius."  West. 

2.  One  of  a  college  of  seventy-two  persons 
in  the  chancery  of  Rome,  whose  business  it  is 
to  draw  up  the  pope's  briefs,  and  to  reduce  pe- 
titions, when  granted  by  him,  into  proper  form 
for  being  converted  into  bulls. 

AB-BRE'VI-A-TQ-RY,  a.  That  abbreviates  or 
shortens.  "  Todd. 

AB-BRE'VJ-A-TURE,  n.  1.  A  mark  used  for 
shortening ;  an  abbreviation. 

The  hand  of  Providence  write*  often  by  abbreviatitreit.  hi- 
eroglyphics, or  short  characters.  Browne. 

2.  A  compendium  or  abridgment. 

This  is  an  excellent  abbrcviatuiv  of  the  whole  duty  of  a 
Christian.  Jip.  Taylor. 

ABB-WOOI.  (-wfil),  n.  {Among  clothiers.)  Warp. 

A,  B,  C  (a-be-s5),  n.  The  first  three  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  as  designating  the  whole ;  the  al- 
phabet. 

ABC  book,  a  little  elementary  book  by  which  read- 
ing is  taught, 

men  comes  answer 

Shot. 


Then  comes  answer 
Like  an  A  1}  C  book. 


AB'DAL§,  n.  pi.  [Perhaps  from  Ar.  abdallah, 
servant  of  God.  Ency.  Brit.]  A  class  of  re- 
ligious fanatics  or  monks  among  the  Persians, 
corresponding  to  dcrviscs  among  the  Turks. 

JB-DE-lA'FI,  n.  {Bot.)  An  Egj-ptian  plant  like 
a  melon.  Crabb. 

Ab'D^-RITE,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Abdera,  a 
maritime  to\vn  of  Thrace ;  —  applied  especially 
to  Democritus,  the  philosopher. 

AB'D^ST,  n.  Mahometan  rite  of  ablution  before 
prayer.  Pitt. 

AB'D1-C.4NT,  n.    One  who  abdicates.         Smart. 

Ab'DI-CANT,  a.  Abdicating;  renouncing;  — 
used  with  of.    "Monks  abdicant  of  their  or- 


ders." 


Whitlock. 


AB'DJ-cATE,  v.  a.  [L.  abdico,  abdicatiu,  to  re- 
nounce ;  Sp.  abdicar;  Fr.  ahdiqiter.]  [(.ab- 
dicated; pp.  ABDICATIXO,  abdicated.] 

1.  To  renounce,  relintjuish,  or  abandon,  as 
an  office,  station,  or  dignity,  so  as  to  forfeit  all 
right  to  it ;  as,  "  To  abdicate  a  throne." 

2.  To  resign ;  to  give  up ;  to  surrender. 

He  ought  to  lav  down  his  roniniinlon,  and  to  aMimte  that 
power  he  hath,  rather  than  to  suffer  it  forced  to  a  willing  in- 
justice, ill'.  fio/L 

3.  To  deprive  of  right,  as  when  a  father  dis- 
cards or  disclaims  a  son.  Ency.  Brit. 

Scaliger  would  needs  turn  down  Tlomer.and  abdicnif  him, 
after  the  posscnion  of  three  thousand  yean.  Jiri/iln. 

Syn. —  At  the  Enplisb  revolution  of  1(W8,  the  Par- 
liament declared  that  Kine  James  had  aMicated  the 
throne,  rather  than  rfi-Mrtrd  it,  because  the  Utter  might 
imply  that  he  had  not  forfeited  his  right  to  retuni. 


Kee  I^ird  ^hmhi'i  cpeecb  on  that  occaaion.  .->  See 
Abandon. 

Ab'I)|-';aTR,  r.  n.  To  relinquish  or  abandon  an 
otiice,  btation,  or  dignity  ;  to  reftign ;  to  give  up 
a  right. 

He  cannot  ahiltcnie  tnr  hli  children,  olhcnriw  thaa  br  hia 
own  consent  in  fuim  to  a  l>iU  IWiin  th«  two  houaca.         te^ 

AB-DI-cA'TIQN,  M.  [L.  abdicatio.]  Act  of  abdi- 
cating ;  renunciation  of  an  office  or  dignity  by 
its  holder ;  the  voluntary  renunciation  of  su- 
preme power;  —  resignation. 

The coDsrqurncoi drawn  from  these  fbeta (namely ,  that  Ihcj 
■mounted  to  an  olfllrtillun  'if  the  govvmnient  s  which 'I'Wtm- 
fiVm  did  not  aircct  <>iily  tin-  imtxhi  "f  |||<-  king  hiniM-ir.  hut  also 
of  all  his  heirs,  and  ri-ndrriM  the  tlimnr  alMrilulely  slid  cum- 
plctejy  vacant)  it  belonged  to  our  aaccators  to  dctcmiine. 

BkacLf 


AB'DI-cA.T|VE  [«b'd?-kl-tiv,  IF.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.; 
9b-(Uk'9-tTv,  S.  E.  P.],  a.  Causing  or  implying 
an  abdication,     [k.]  Bau^y. 

tAB'DI-TlVE,  a.  [L.  abdo,  abditia,  to  hide.] 
That  has  the  power  of  hiding.  Bailey. 

AB'D|-TQ-RY,  n.  [L.  abditorium.]  {Law.)  A 
place  to  hide  goods  in.  CotctU. 

AB-DO'MgN  (108)  [»li-d6'ni?n,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Stn.;  fb-dS'iiien  or  Hh'dn-mtn,  P.;  tb'do-mCn 
or  9b-d6'ni?ii,  Wb.],  n.  [L.,  from  €ibdo,  to  hide, 
to  conceal.]    pi.  L.  ^Jt-DdM'f-y^ ;  Eng.  ^b- 

DO'M^N?. 

1.  (Anat.)  The  lower  venter  or  belly,  being 
below  the  diaphragm  and  ab<jve  the  pelvis,  and 
containing  the  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  spleen, 
pancreas,  kidneys,  &c.  Dunghton. 

2.  {Ent.)  In  insects  it  forms  the  third,  in 
arachnidans  the  second,  in  both  cases  the  hind- 
ermost  of  the  sections  into  which  the  body  is 
externally  divided.  Brande. 

AB-D<5m'J-NAL,  a.    Relating  to  the  abdomen. 
Abdominal  or  insruinal  ring,  (Anat.)  it  tendinous  ring 
in  the  groin,  being  (he  aperture  uf  the  inguinal  canal. 

Omuglison. 

AB-D5M'|-NAL,  n.  ;  pi.  AB Ddx'i-N^Lf.  {Ich.) 
One  of  an  order  of 
fishes  which  have  the 
ventral  fins  under  the 
abdomen,  behind  the 
pectorals.       Brande. 

AB-Dt)M-|N-6S'CQ-Py,  n.  [L.  abdomen,  and  Or. 
oKoniia,  to  see,  to  examine/j  {Med.)  An  exam- 
ination of  the  abdomen  with  a  \\cw  to  detect 
disease ;  gastroscopy.  Scndamore. 

AB-DoM'jN-oDs,  a.    Lai^e-bellied ;  pot-bellied. 

Qorgonius  sits  nhilomlmtM  and  wan. 

Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a  CIdnesc  fan.  Ckneper. 

AB-DUCE',  r.  a.     [L.  abduco,  to  lead  from  ;  ab, 

'  from,  and  duco,  to  leadj     [».  abdcced  ;  pp 

ABDiciNO,  ABDi  CED.]     To  ttiraw  to  a  different 

part;  to  draw  away  ;  to  withdraw;  to  separate; 

—  used  chiefly  in  anatomy. 

If  we  abdtux  the  eye  unto  either  eoiner.         trmeme. 
AB-DU'CgNT,  a.    {Anat.)  Drawing  away;  pull- 
ing away. 

AB-DCct',  r.  a.  [L.  abduco,  abdtictus.']  To  carry 
away  a  person  by  force  or  fraud ;  to  kidnap. 

AB-DOc'TIQ.N,  n.     [L.  aSductio.] 

L  Act  of  abducing  or  drawing  away. 

2.  (jinat.)  The  movement  which  separates  a 
limb  or  other  part  from  the  axis  of  the  body. 

3.  {Logic.)  A  syllogism  of  which  the  minor 
is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  dispense  with  further 
proof. 

4.  (Latr.)  Act  of  taking  away  a  woman  or 
any  person  by  force  or  fraud.  Blackstone. 

AB-DOCT'QR,  n.     [L.l     {Anai.)  A  muscle  that 

'  moves  certain  parts  by  separating  them  from 

the  axis  of  the  body ;  —  opposed  to  adductor. 

Dunglison. 

t  A-BEAr'  (»-b4r'),  r.  a.  [A.  8.  aberan,  to  boar.] 
To  bear ;  to  behave. 

Thus  did  the  fenUe  knight  hiraaelf  abear.      ^MW. 
A-BEAR'ANCE,  «.     (Lair.)  Beharior. 

The  other  specie*  of  rrco(rninuice  with  *un*i«i>  bihrtb* 
good  ahearmtet,  or  good  behavtor.  Blaet^om. 

A-B5-C5-dA'RI-.AN,  n.   A  teacher  or  a  learner  of 

the  alphabet.    *  Cockeram. 

A-B5-C5-DA'RI-AN,  a.  [Low  L.a4ee«far«K*,  from 


MiEN,  SKR;    m6VE,  N6R,  SON  ;   bOlL,  BCR,  BOUB.  — g.  9,  ^  |,  soft;  C,  G,  g,  g,  hard;  ?  o*  «;   ?  «  gx.  —  THIS,  this. 


ABECEDARY 


ABJECT 


the  names  of  the  first  three  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, a,  b,  f.]  Relating  to,  or  containing,  the  al- 
phabet. 

Mece.darian  hymns,  liymns  in  which  the  several 
verses  bejrinwith  the  letters  of  the  alphahet  iure<!iil<ar 
order,  like  the  acrostic  poetry  of  tlie  Hebrews.     Hook. 

A-np-CE'DA-RY  [a-bf-se'd^-re,  K.  C.  Wb.  Ash; 
a'be-se-dsi-re,  Jo/inson,  Richardson],  a.  [a,  b, 
c.]  Belonging  to, or  containing, the  alphabet; 
abecedarian.  Browne. 

t  A-BE'CH^D,  n.  [Old  Fr.  abecher  ;  Fr.  ab^mier, 
to  feed  with  the  beak.]    Satisfied  with  food. 

Gower. 

A-BED',  ad.  [A.  S.  on,  in,  and  bcvd,  bed.]  In 
bed;  on  the  bed.     " Lying  «6erf."  Sidney. 

A-BELE',  n.     {Bot.)  The  wliite  poplar  ;  Populus 
'  alba.  Loudon. 

A-BEL'IAN,  )  «•    .i^'"-   -f^f^-)     ^J}^.  "f   «''" 

: ,  _  •  I  ancient    sect    of    Christians, 

A  npL-ITE,  >  mentioned  by  St.  Augustine, 

A-BpL-O'NI-AN,  )  which    arose   in  Africa   near 

tlie  beginniiig  of  the  third  century.    They  pre- 

ter.dcd  to  follow  the  example  of  Abel,  who,  they 

said,  was  married,  but  lived  in  continence.  Buck. 

A'BpL-MOSK,  n.  [Ar.  habb  el  misk,  musk  seed.] 
{Bot.)  Musk  mallow,  producing  the  amber  seed 
or  musk  seed,  which  is  often  substituted  in  per- 
fumery for  animal  musk,  and  is  used  in  the  East 
for  flavoring  coU'ee  ;  Abelmoschus  moschatus ;  — 
written  also  ahelinusk-  Loudon. 

A'B^R-,  n.  [Celt.]  The  mouth  of  a  river,  or 
the  confluence  of  one  river  with  another;  — 
used  as  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  several  small 
towns  situated  at  such  confluences  ;  as,  Aber- 
deen, Crabb. 

A-BER'Dg-VlNE,  n.  {Ornith.'\  The  European 
siskin,  a  small  green  and  yellow  finch,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  sub-gonus  as  the  goldfinch  of 
England ;  Carduelis  spinus.  Brande. 

t  .\B-ERR',  V.  n.  [L.  dberro  ;  ab,  from,  and  erro, 
to  wander.]     To  wander ;  to  err.         Robinson. 

AB-ER'RANCE,  n.    Deviation  from  right ;  error. 

Glanville. 

AB-ER'RAN-CY,  n.    Same  as  Auekuance.     [k.] 

Browne. 

AB-ER'RANT,  a.  [L.  aberro,  aberrans,  to  wander 
from.] 

1.  Deviating  from  the  right  way.  Bailey. 

2.  {Bot.)  Deviating  from  the  common  struc- 
ture. Loudo7i. 

AB-pR-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  aberratio.'] 

1.  Deviation  from  the  right  way,  or  from  the 
natural  state  ;  —  applied  to  the  mind. 

So  then  we  draw  near  to  God,  when,  npcnting  us  of  our 
forme'  aberratioim  from  liim,  we  renew  our  covenants  with 
him.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  (Astro7i.)  The  change  of  the  apparent  po- 
sitions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  arising  from  the 
combined  effects  of  the  motion  of  light  and  the 
motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  Airy. 

3.  ( Opt.)  The  deviation  of  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  principal  focus  of  a  curved  lens  or 
speculum.  Lloyd. 

I"  AB-ERR'ING,  p.  a.    Going  astray.  Browne. 

t  AB-P-rCtn'CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  ab,  from,  and  erun- 
co,  eruncatus,  to  weed  out  with  a  grubbing-hoe.] 
To  pull  up  by  the  roots.  Bailey. 

AB-P-RUN'ca-TOR,  n.  A  machine  for  weeding ; 
a  weeder.    "  Farm.  Diet. 

A-BKT',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  abet,  better,  or  betan,  to 
make  better,  and,  applied  to  fire,  to  kindle.  — 
Old  Fr.  abetter,  to  incite,  to  animate.]  [i.  abet- 
ted ;  pp.  ABETTING,  ABETTED.] 

1.  To  support,  aid,  help,  assist,  or  encour- 
age ;  —  used  chiefly  in  o  bad  sense. 

And  you  that  do  nhfi  him  in  this  kind 

Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all.  Shnk. 

2.  (Law.)  To  encourage,  set  on,  instigate  to 
eommit  a  crime,  or  to  assist  in  some  criminal 
act.  Cowell. 

Syn.  —  We  abet  a  quarrel ;  encourage  pretensions  ; 
•upport  an  interest ;  maintain  a  cause. 

■f  A-B£t',  n.     The  act  of  abetting.  Chaucer. 

f  A-B6t'MENT,  «.     The  act  of  abetting.     Wotton. 


A-B£t'TAL,  n.     Act  of  abetting  :  aid.     West.  Rev. 

A-BET'TER,  n.     One  who  abets ;  an  abettor. 

.\-BET'TOR,  71.  {Law.)  One  who  abets,  or  gives 
aid  or  encouragement  in  an  unlawful  or  crimi- 
nal act ;  an  accessary  ;  an  accomplice.  Cowell. 
Syn. — 9hettur.f  propose,  set  on  foot,  encourage; 
accessaries  take  a  subordinate  part,  assist,  aid,  help, 
further  ;  accomplices  take  an  active  part. 

tAB-K-VAC-U-A'TION,  n.  [L.  ab,  from,  and 
evacuo,  to  empty.j  {Med.)  A  partial  evacua- 
tion. Crabb. 

A-BEY'ANCE  (ji-ba'jins),  n.  [Fr.  abayer,  to  listen 
with  the  mouth  open,  to  gape  after,  to  long  for.] 
{Law.)  Expectation  or  contemplation  of  law. 

When  there  is  no  i>erson  in  existence  in  whom  nn  inherit- 
ance can  vest,  it  is  said  to  be  in  aheiiaiice,  that  is,  in  expecta- 
tion :  the  law  considering  it  us  always  potentially  existing,  and 
ready  to  vest  whenever  a  proper  owner  appears.    Bluckstimc. 

A-BEY'ANT  (9-ba'gint),  a.  {Law.)  Being  in  abey- 
ance. Qu.  Rei\ 

tAB'GRE-GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  abyrego.]  To  lead 
out  of  the  flock.  Baiiey. 

t  AB-GR?-gA'TION,  71.  A  separation  from  the 
flock.  Bailey. 

AB  HAL,  )„_     The  fruit  of  a  species  of  Asiatic 

Ab'IIJL,  )  cypress  ; — used   in   medicine   as   an 

emmenagogue.  Dimgliso7i. 

AB-HOR',  V.  a.  [L.  abhorreo,  to  shrink  back 
from  ;  ab,  from,  and  ho7-7-eo,  to  shudder ;  It.  db- 
borrire;  S^t.  aboiTecer ;  Fr.  abho7Ter.]     [*.  ab- 

HOURED  ;  pp.    ABHORRING,  ABHORRED.]   To 

hate  extremely,  or  with  contempt  or  acrimony ; 
to  abominate  ;  to  detest ;  to  loathe  ;  to  cherish 
a  strong  dislike  to ;  to  regard  with  horror. 

Thou  shalt  utterly  abhor  it,  for  it  is  a  cursed  thing. 

J)ev(.  vii.  26. 

Syn.  —  We  abhor  cruelty  and  inhumanity  ;  hate 
pride  and  vice  of  all  sorts  ;  hate  an  oppressor;  abomi- 
nate impiety,  profaneness,  and  indecency  ;  detest  base- 
ness ;  loathe  the  sight  of  offensive  objects,  and,  when 
sick,  food. 

AB-HORRED',  p.  a.     Hated  extremely ;  detested. 

Thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  afJiorred  commands.  Shai: 

AB-HOR'R^NCE,  M.  Act  of  abhorring;  detesta- 
tion ;  great  hatred ;  extreme  aversion ;  utter 
dislike. 

It  draws  upon  him  the  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  all  men 
here,  and  subjects  him  to  the  wrath  of  God  hereafter.    South. 

AB-HOR'R^N-CY,  n.  Same  as  Abhorrence  :  — 
formerly  used  ifc-ith  f/'om. 

Iler  knowledge,  her  conjugal  virtues,  her  nhfiorrenci/  from 
the  vanities  of  her  sex,  are  likewise  celebrated  by  our  author. 

Dri/dcii. 

AB-HOR'RgNT,  a.  1.  Struck  with  abhorrence; 
hating;  detesting. 

The  arts  of  pleasure  in  despotic  courts 

I  spurn  abhoneiil.  Glover. 

2.  Contrary  to;  foreign  from;  inconsistent 
with; — used  with  to  or  from,  but  more  com- 
monly and  more  properly  with  to. 

This  legal,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  injudicious  profanation, 
so  abhorrent  to  our  stricter  principles,  was  received  with  a  very 
faint  murmur  by  the  easy  nature  of  polytheism.  Oiblx)n. 

An  hypothesis  abhorrent  from  the  vulgar.  Glanville. 

AB-HOR'R^INT-LY,  ad.  In  an  abhorrent  manner. 

AB-HOR'R^R,  n.     One  who  abhors.  Do7ine. 

AB-H6r'RI-BLE,  a.  That  is  to  be  abhorred.  Biish. 

AB-HOR'RING,  n.  Object  or  feeling  of  abhor- 
rence ;  abhorrence.  Doii7ie. 

J' BIB,  n.     [Heb.  3'^S8t,  a  ripe  car  of  corn.]    The 

first  month  of  the  Hebrew  year,  more  generally 
known  by  the  Chaldean  name  of  Nisan  (blos- 
som) ;  answering  to  part  of  March  and  April, 
and  so  called  because,  in  Palestine,  barley  was 
in  ear  at  that  time.  Crabb. 

A-BID'ANCE,  n.    Act  of  abiding ;  abode,     [r.] 

Month.  Rev. 

A-BTde',  v.  n.     [Goth,  beidan;  A.  S.  abidaTi,  or 
bida7i,  to  abide,  to  bide.]    [i.  abode  ;  pp.  abid- 
ing, ABODE.] 
L  To  stay  in  a  place  temporarily;  to  sojourn. 

I.ct  the  damsel  abide  with  us  a  few  days.      Gen.  xxiv.  65. 

2.  To  dwell ;  to  reside. 

The  Mnrqnis  Dorset,  as  I  hear,  is  fled 

To  Richmond,  in  the  parts  where  lie  abides.  Shale. 

3.  To  remain  ;  to  continue. 


Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling.    1  Cor.  vii. 

4.  To  endure  without  offence  ;  to  bear. 


Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  i 
Could  not  iihide  to  be  with. 


But  thy  vile  race, 
n't  whicli  good  natures 
Shak. 


Mide  with  a  friend,  by  a  promise,  in  or  at  a  place. 

Syn. — ^bide  for  a  nifrht ;  stay  a  while  ;  sojourn  for 
a  week  or  month  ;  dwell  in  a  house  with  continuance ; 
reside  In  a  street  or  a  house  for  a  season  ;  remain  or 
continue  in  a  situation ;  endure  or  bear  patiently.  —  See 
Continue. 

A-BIDE',  V.  a.  1.  To  wait  for;  to  await;  to  at- 
tend. 

Bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  Acts  xx.  23, 

2.  To  bear  ;  to  support. 

The  day  is  terrible  ;  who  can  «6i</e  it  ?        Joel  ii.  11. 

3.  To  tolerate  ;  to  bear  with. 

I  cannot  abide  swaggerers.  Shai. 

4.  To  maintain  ;  to  abide  by. 

Ah  me  !  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain.  Mdlon. 

A-BID'^IR,  71.    One  who  abides,  or  stays  by. 

They  were  the  masters  of  war  and  ornaments  of  peace, 
speedy  goers  and  strong  abideis.  Sidmij. 

A-BId'jNG,  n.    Awaiting;  a  continuance. 

The  patient  abiding  of  the  righteous  shall  he  turned  to 
gladness.  Jli,le,  lo^JU.    I'ror.  x.  2». 

A-BID'ING,  ;}.  a.  Continuing ;  constant ;  as,  "  An 
abidi7ig  faith," 

A-BID'ING-LY,  ad.    Permanently.  Ogilvie. 

A'BI-E^,n.  [L.,/r.]  (Bo^)  A  genus  of  conifer- 
ous trees  abounding  in  resin,  including  the  fir 
and  the  spruce.  Brande. 

AB-J-ET'IC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  extract- 
ed from  the  abtes.  Hob/y7i. 

A-BI'p-TINE,  «.  {Chem.)  A  resinous  substance 
obtained  from  the  Strasburg  turpentine. 

Caillot. 

Ab'I-GAIL,  71.  A  lady's  waiting  maid;  a  nick- 
name given  to  a  female  servant.  Prior. 

t  A-BTl'J-M£NT,  n.  Ability.  —  See  Habili- 
ment. Fo7-d. 

A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  habilitas ;  habeo,  to  hold, 
whence  habilis,  expert ;  Fr.  habilite.  In  old 
writers,  hable  and  hability  frequently  occur.] 
pi.  a-bIi/i-tie?.  The  stnte  of  being  able ;  power 
to  do  any  thing,  whether  depending  on  out- 
ward condition  or  personal  qualities ;  active 
power,  bodily  or  mental ;  ingenuity  ;  capacity ; 
talent;  faculty;  dexterity;  skill;  address;  — 
frequently  used  in  the  plural  for  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  or  parts. 

Abilili/  for  doing  that  which  we  apprehend  we  can  do. 

lluKctcilU 

They  gave  after  their  cOAtity  unto  the  treasure.    Ezra  ii.  Gi), 

Natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning 

by  study.  JJacon, 

Syn. — Ability,  in  the  possession  of  wealth,  to  con- 
tribute to  charitable  objects  ;  ability  to  discern,  act,  ex- 
ecute,  mentally  or  cor|)oreally  ;  iH^e«Kirt/ of  invention; 
capacity  to  understand,  comprehend,  retain  ;  talent  tat 
some  particular  art,  office,  or  profession  ;  faculty  of 
seeing,  hearing,  understanding,  explaining;  power  of 
thinking,  acting,  &c. ;  dexterity  to  elude  a  blow,  to 
liandle  an  instrument ;  skill  in  executing  ;  address  to 
conduct  a  negotiation.  He  liad  great  abilities,  parts 
to  discern,  and  cleverness  to  perform. —  See  Capa- 
city. 

Jb  m-1"TI-b  (Kb  in-lsh'e-5).  [L.]  From  the 
beginning.  Blackstone. 

AB-JN-TES'TATE,  a.  [L.  ab,  from,  and  intesta- 
<t«s,  that  has  made  no  will.]  {Law.)  Inheriting 
from  one  who  died  without  making  a  will. 

Johuso7i. 

AB-IR-RI-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  ab,  privative,  and  ir- 
ritatio,  irritation.]  {Med.)  Absence  of  irrita- 
tion : —  debility;  asthenia.  Du7igliso7i. 

Ab'JECT,  a.  [L.  abjicio,  abjerttts,  to  cast  or 
throw  down  or  away  ;  It.  abbietto ;  Sp.  abyecto ; 
Fr.  abject.]  Mean  ;  low ;  beggarly ;  base  ;  des- 
picable;  vile. 

I  was  at  first,  as  other  beasts  that  graze 

The  tro<lden  herb,  of  abiect  thoughts  and  low.      Hilton. 

To  what  base  ends,  and  by  what  dliject  ways. 

Are  mortals  urged  through  sacred  lust  of  praise!    Vope. 

Syn.  —  Jlb]ect  in  spirit;  mean  in  nature;  a  mean 
action  ;  loin  in  birth,  education,  habits,  and  sphere  of 
life  ;  bessarhj  \\\  turn  of  mind  or  in  appearance  ;  a  bast 
or  despicable  traitor  ;  a  vile  malefactor. 
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ABJECT 
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+  AB'JpfT,  «.    One  in  a  miserable,  low,  or  des- 
picable condition. 
Till-  tiiircit  itmthprc<l  together  asnintt  me.     Ptalm  xxxr.  15. 
\Vf  *rp  the  queen'*  nlgicU,  and  iniiit  obey.  SliaJk. 

t.\B-Jfi<;T',  V.  a.  [L.  abjicio,  abjecttis.]  To 
throw  or  cast  away  ;  to  cast  down.         Spenser. 

AB-jf:cT'f,»-N6ss,  n.  The  state  of  an  abject. 
"  Sunk  to  the  bottom  of  abjectedneas."     Boyle. 

AB-Jfcc'TIO.\,  n.  1.  Act  of  humbling.  "An  rt6- 
'  Jection  of  ourselves  before  God."  Mede. 

3.  State  of  being  cast  away. 

Not  only  interciaion  for  a  time,  but  aJytction  forever.  Dale. 

3.  Want  of  spirit.  "Betwixt  pride  and  ab- 
jection, the  two  extremes."  L'Estrange. 

AB'JpCT-LY,  ad.    In  an  abject  manner ;  basely. 
They  formerly  fawned  al^eclly  upon  them.  Burnet. 

AB'Jf.CT-NfiSS,  n.  Abjection;  meanness;  ser- 
vility. Grew. 

t  AB-JI":'D|-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  abjudico.]  To  give 
away  by  judgment.  Ash. 

AB-JO-DI-CA'TIOiN,  n.    Rejection.        C.J.  Fox. 

t  AB'JV-gATE,  v.  a.    [L.  abjtiffo.]    To  unyoke. 

Bailei/. 
AB-JI'-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  abjuratio.] 

1.  The  act  of  abjuring ;  renunciation  upon 
oath,  as  of  a  country  or  government. 

He  itave  hit  oath  to  forsalie  the  realm  for  ever,  which  waa 
called  a'liuralioH.  Ayliffe- 

2.  A  solemn  rejection  or  recantation,  as  of  a 
doctrine,  opinion,  or  heresy. 

The  oath  of  alyuration  in  England  ia  an  onth  naserting  the 
title  of  the  ptvaent  royal  fauiily  to  the  thn>nc  of  England,  and 
expreaaly  disclainia  any  riglit  to  the  crown  of  England  in  the 
deacendanta  of  the  Pretender.  Jiiamtc. 

AB-JORE',  V.  a.  [L.  abjure,  to  deny  or  renounce 
upon  oath ;  ab,  from,  and  jtcro,  to  swear ;  It. 
ahbinrare;  Sp.  abjurar;  Fr.  abjnrer.']     \i.  ab- 

JUKEU;  pp.  ABJURING,  ABJUKEl).] 

1.  To  cast  off  or  renounce  upon  oath;  as,  "To 
abjure  allegiance  to  a  government  or  a  sover- 
eign." 

And  thereupon  he  took  the  oath  in  that  caac  provided,  viz. 
that  he  a/j/Biie</thc  realm,  and  would  depart  from  thence  forth- 
with. ISlackstone. 

2.  To  renounce,  recant,  or  retract  solemnly ; 
as,  "  To  abjure  an  error." 

Rough  magic  I  here  aljure.  Sbak. 

3.  To  give  up;  to  reject; — as  if  by  a  final 
resolution. 

No,  rather  I  atiiwe  all  roofa,  and  chooae 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  the  air.  Shai. 

Syn.  —  Men  abjure  a  goverinueiit,  a  religion,  or 
faitli;  renounce  a  profession  ;  recant  an  opinlun,  prin- 
ciple, or  doctrine  ;  retract  .t  promise  ;  revoke  a  decree ; 
reccdl  an  expression  or  words.  —  See  Recall. 

t  AB-jCfre',  v.  n.  To  swear  to  forsake  the  coun- 
try. Burnet. 

t  AB-JURE'MpNT,  n.   Abjuration;  renunciation. 

J.  Hall. 

AB-JUR'gR,  n.    One  who  abjures  or  recants. 

t  AB-LAc'TAtE,  v.  a.  [L.  ablacto,  ablactatus,  to 
wean ;  ab,  from,  and  lac,  milk.]  To  wear  Trom 
the  breast.  Bailei/. 

AB-LAC-TA'T(0N,  n.  1.  {Afed.)  Act  of  weaning 
from  the  breast.  Hooper. 

2.  (Hort.)  A  method  of  ingrafting  by  ap- 
proach or  inarching,  by  which  the  scion  of  one 
tree  is  united  to  the  stock  of  another  without 
being  cut  before  it  is  firmly  attached,  and  as  it 
were  weaned  from  the  parent  tree.   Ency.  Brit. 

t  AB-LA'aUp-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  ablaqueo,  to  disen- 
tangle.] To  loosen  the  earth  round  the  roots 
of  a  tree.  Mawider. 

AB-LA-au?-A'TrON,  n.  The  act  of  opening  the 
ground  about  the  roots  of  trees.  Ei^elyn. 

AB-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  ablatio  ;  ab,  from,  and/ero, 
lotus,  to  bear,  to  carry.] 

1.  t  Act  of  taking  away.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  {Med.)  Extirpation;  —  evacuation. 

r    .  ,  Hooper. 

Ab'LA-TIve,  a.     [L.  ablativua.] 

1.  tThat  takes  away.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  (Gram.)  The  name  of  the  sixth  case  of 
Latin  nouns,  noting  the  relation  expressed  by 
from,  ttith,  in,  or  by. 

JiblatiBe  absolute,  the  ablative  case  of  a  noun  coii- 
•trued  with  a  participle,  expressed  or  understooil,  in- 
dependently of  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 


A-BLAZE',  ad.  [A.  S.  on,  in,  and  bUtae,  a  blaze.] 
In  a  blaze  ;  on  fire.  Milman. 

A'BLE  (a'hl),  o.  [Ij.hahilis;  It.  abile;  Sp.  habil; 
Fr.  habile:  —  Goth,  hnbel,  strength.  —  Sec  Abil- 
ity.] Having  ability ;  possessed  of  strong  fac- 
ulties, great  strength,  knowledge,  riches,  or 
other  powers  of  mind,  body,  or  fortune ;  strung ; 
powerful;  skilful;  sufficient;  competent;  ca- 
pable ;  efficient. 

An  aNe  aeaman  ia  one  who  ia  not  only  able  to  work,  but  who 
la  alao  well  acquainted  with  liia  duty  a*  a  aeaman.       Buntey. 

Syn.  —  We  liecome  able  by  long  experience ;  strong 
by  exercise  ;  skilful  by  deep  study  ;  learned  by  (treat 
readint; ;  efficient  by  practice  ;  are  able  from  natural 
and  acquired  powers ;  competent  and  capable  by  nature. 

aii'.^ble  is  much  used  as  a  suffix  to  English  verbs, 
to  form  a  very  numerous  class  of  adjectives,  which 
have  been  called  potential  passive  adjectives ;  as,  allow, 
allowable,  that  may  be  allowed  ;  more,  movable,  that 
niaj^  be  moved  :  and  in  some  cases,  it  is  also  atiixed, 
in  like  manner,  to  nouns  ;  as,  action,  actionable;  com- 
panion, companionable. 

t  A'BLE  (a'bl),  V.  a.  To  enable;  to  uphold;  to 
maintain.     "  I  '11  able  'em."  Shak. 

A'BLE-BOD'IED  (a'bl-b6d'id),  a.  Strong  of  body ; 
robust.   "  A  dozen  able-bodied  men."    Addison. 

fAB'Lp-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  ableffo,  ablegatus,  to 
send  away.]-  To  send  abroad.  Bailey. 

t  AB-L^-GA'TIQN,  n.    Act  of  sending  abroad. 

Bailey. 

Ab'L^N,  or  Ab'LPT,  n.  A  small  fresh-water  fish ; 

the  bleak.     [Local.]  Ash. 

A'BLE-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  able ;  abil- 
ity ;  capability. 

That  nation  doth  excel  both  for  comelincsa  and  ablenets. 

Siflne!/. 

AB'L?P-SY,  n.  rOr.  i^htila,  a  priv.,  and  /JA/ttw, 
to  8ee;'L.  ablepsia.]  Want  of  sight;  blind- 
ness,    [r.]  '  Bailey. 

tAB'Ll-GATE,  v.a.  [L.ab,  from,  and  liyo,  to 
bind.]     To  tie  up  from.  Bailey. 

t  AB-H-GA'TION,  n.    Act  of  tying  up  from. 

Smart. 
tAB-LlG-U-Rl"T[9N,  n.    [L.  abligtiritio.]    Prod- 
igal expense  on  meat  and  drink.  Bailey. 

t  Ab'LO-cATE,  v.  a.  [L.  abloco,  ablocatus.'\  To 
let  out  to  hire.  Bailey. 

t  AB-LQ-CA'TION,  n.    A  letting  out  to  hire. 

Baiky. 

tAB-LUDE',  V.  n.     [L.  ahhido,  to  play  out  of 

tune.]    To  differ.  Bp.  Hall. 

AB'LU-fiNT,  a.  [L.  abltto,  ablttens,  to  cleanse  by 
washing ;  ab,  from,  and  lito  (Gr.  Xavui),  to  wash.] 
That  washes  clean  ;  cleansing,     [r.]        Bai.'ey. 

Afi'Ly-fiNT,  n.     {Med.)  A  cleansing  medicine. 

Crahb. 
AB-LU'TIO.V  (2i),  n.     [L.  ahlutio.'] 
L  Act  of  washing  or  cle.insing. 

2.  Act  of  washing  or  bathing  the  body,  or  some 
part  of  it, — among  many  nations  a  religious 
rite.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  ceremo- 
nial, was  practised  among  the  Jews,  and  is  still 
rigorously  enforced  by  the  Mahometans. 

There  is  a  nnturnl  analogy  brturecn  the  ablution  of  the 
body  and  the  purification  of  the  soul.  Bp.  Taj/lor. 

3.  The  water  used  in  washing. 

Washed  by  the  briny  wave,  the  piona  train 

Are  cleansed,  and  cast  tlic  a.V.afii>iu  in  the  main.     Pope. 

4.  {Chem.  &  Med.)  The  washing  by  which 
chemical  preparations  and  medicines  are  sepa- 
rated from  extraneous  matters.  Dwujlison. 

5.  {Roman  Catholic  Church.)  The  water  in 
which  the  priest  who  consecrates  the  host  washes 
his  hands,  or  the  drop  of  wine  and  water  swal- 
lowed by  him  immediately  after  receiving  the 
holy  host. 

AB-LC"TIQ.\-A-RY,  a.     Relating  to  ablution. 

.^B-LU'V|-O.N  (24),  n.     [L.  ablitrium,  a  flood.] 

1.  Act  of  washing  or  carrying  away  by  water  : 
—  a  flood. 

2.  That  which  is  washed  ofT.     [r.]     Dtoight. 

A'BLY  (i'bl?),  ad.  In  an  able  manner;  with 
ability. 

AB'N'P-gAte,  r.  o.  \lj.  abtiego,  tUtnfgatus.y  To 
deny,     [r.]  Burke. 


Thay  hare  atmegated  the  idea  of  Indepcndeiit  richu  of  :h» 

AB-.\p-(;A'TIO.\,ii.  Denial ;rcnimciation.  "The 
abnegation  or  renouncing  of  all  his  own  inter- 
ests."    [k.]  UummontL 

AB'iN(;-GA-T|VE,  o.    Denying;  negative. 

Month.  Rev. 

t  AB'N^-GA-TQR,  n.    One  who  denies.    Sandyt. 

AB'.\e:T,  n.  [Heb.  C:S5t.]  A  Jewish  priest's 
girdle ;  an  abanct.      " ' "  tlooper. 

t  Ab'NQ-dAte,  r.  a.  [L.  abnodo.]  To  cut  off 
the  knots  of  trees.  Ash. 

tAB-XQ-DA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  abnodatio.]  The  act 
of  cutting  off  the  knots  of  trees.  Bailey. 

AB-\OR'MAL,  a.  [L.  abnormis;  ab,  from,  and 
norma,  a  sauare  or  rule.]  Not  according  to 
rule;  irregular.  Brande. 

AB-N6r'M|-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  abnormal; 
irregularity  ;  deformity.  Ec.  Bet. 

t  AB-NOR'MOVS,a.  Irregular;  abnormal.  Bailey. 

A-BOARD'  (»-b«rd'),  ad.     [a,  for  on,  and  board, 

from  A.  S.  a,  on,  and  bord,  plank  or  board  ;  It. 

abordo ;  Fr.  abord.]    {\aut.)  In  a  ship ;  within 

a  ship  ;  on  board. 

lie  loudly  called  to  such  at  were  ahoard.  SiitMKr. 

To  fall  aboard  of,  to  strike  Sfainst  anotlMr  skip :  — 

to  go  aboard,  to  enter  a  ship;  to  embtxk.  ~^  Aboard 

main  tack,  an  order  to  draw  one  of  the  corneni  of  tlw 

mainsail  down  to  the  cliess-tree. 

A-BOARD', />r<*p.     On  board  of;  to;  into. 

We  left  tills  phice,  and  were  again  conveyed  aboard  our 
"biP-  FxrUliag. 

t  A-B<r)D'ANCE, n.  An  omen ;  a  prognostication ; 
a  foreboding.  —  See  Bode.  Jackaotu 

A-B6DE',  n.     [From  abide. '\ 

1.  Habitation ;  dwelling ;  place  of  residence ; 

domicile. 

But  I  know  thy  lijOfU,  and  thy  going  out,  and  thy  enmlna 
■n-  t  Kitta*  xix.  -a. 

2.  Stay ;  continuance  in  a  place ;  residence. 

.Sweet  fViends,  your  patience  Ibr  my  long  ttxtde  i 

Not  I,  but  my  a&airs,  have  made  you  wait.  SMk. 

A-BODE',  t.  and  p.  from  abitle. — See  Abide. 
t  A-BODE',  V. a.  To  foreshow.  —See  Bode.  Shak. 
tA-BoDE',  V.  n.     [A.  S.  bodian,  to  announce.] 
To  bode  ;  to  forebode.  Shak. 

t  A-BODE'MpNT,  n.  Prognostication;  forebod- 
ing. 

Tush !  man,  abo(kmentt  must  not  now  aSHglit  na.      SJtak- 

t  A-BOD'|NG,  n.    A  foreboding.  Bp.  BuU. 

t  A  B-O-  LETE',  a.    Out  of  use ;  obsolete.  SkeUon. 

A-BoL'|SH,  r.  a.  [L.  aboleo ;  ab,  from,  and  oles- 
co,  to  grow ;  i.  e.  to  check  the  growth  of,  to 
destroy  ;  It.  abbolire ;  Sp.  and  Fr.  abolir.]     [». 

ABOLISHED  ;  pp.  ABOLISHING,  ABOLISHED.] 

1.  To  make  void;  to  annul;  to  abrogate;  to 
revoke ;  to  repeal. 

For  us  to  abnlirh  what  he  hath  eatabliahcd  were  pmump- 
tion  most  intulerable.  Uoutrr. 

2.  To  cancel ;  to  obliterate ;  to  efface ;  to  put 
an  end  to  ;  to  destroy. 

Or  wilt  thou  thyself 
Aholith  thy  rreatiiin.  and  unmake 

For  him  what  fin  tlij  glory  thou  haat  made  t  Mittum. 
Syn.  —  We  ajfo^uik  a  ciistoMi  or  institulinn  ;  anmml 
or  disannul  a  contract ;  abrogate  a  law  ;  revoke  an 
edict ;  repeal  n  slatnte ;  cancel  an  nblieatioii  or  dc>lit. 
We  efface  in  order  to  uieiid  ;  we  obliterutt,  to  forget ; 
we  abotisk,  to  destroy. 

.\-B6L'|Sn-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  abolished. 

Cotgrare. 
,\-B<jL'ISH-5:R,  n.    One  who  abolishes. 

A-B6l  ISH-MENT,  n.  Act  of  abolishing;  aboli- 
tion. 

He  should  think  the  oMMmenl  of  epiacopaey  among  na 
would  prove  a  might>-  scandaL  Stci/t. 

AB-Q-iJ"TIO.N  (94),  n.  Act  of  abolishing;  de- 
struction ;  annihilation ;  abrogation. 

From  the  total  nbohtmn  of  the  pnpuUr  power,  may  be  dated 
tlic  ruin  i>r  Rome.  Orrm. 

Wi<  all  know  that  many  wrll-m^aning  men  rnted  asainat 
the  atmlitimi  of  the  slave  tm<li'  tm-ause  it  waa  advoOBlM  Iqr 
lomr  partisans  of  the  French  tvvniutioii.  Dr.  C.  Thidor. 

Syn.  —  jIbiiUtion  of  slavvry  ;  rmanripatun  of  timvtm. 

AB-^-I.T'Tip-N-TifM   (6b-o-nsb'iin-i«ni),   n.     The 

[nnciples  and  measures  of  the  abolitionists. 
Modern.]  WUbetforce,  1808. 
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Ab-0-LI"TION-Ist,  n.  One  who  attempts  to 
abolish  something,  especially  slavery.   Ec.  Rev. 

a-BOL' LA,  n.  [L.]  A  coarse  woollen  cloak 
worn  by  Roman  soldiers,  and  afterwards  by  ci- 
vilians. FairnoU. 

A-BO'MA,  n.    (ZoOl.)  A  species  of  large  serpent 
"  of  South  America,  living  in  fens ;  a  boa. 

P.  Cyc. 
Ab-O-MA'SUM,  n.    [L.  ah,  from,  and  omasum, 
paunch.]  "  {Anat.)  The  fourth  stomach  of  a  ru- 
minating animal,  as  next  to  the  omasum,,  or 
third  stomach.  Barrow. 

A-B6m'|-NA-BLE,  a.    [L.  abominabilis.']     That 
'  is  to  be  abominated ;  detestable ;  execrable ; 
hateful;  odious. 

This  infernal  pit, 
AbonriHoUlf,  accursed,  the  house  of  woe.  Hilton. 

Syn.  —  An  abominable  person  or  action  ;  a  detestable 
tyrant  or  action  (worse  tlian  abominable) ;  an  execra- 
ble monster  or  villain  ;  a  hateful  vice ;  an  odious  tax  or 
measure. 

A-B6m'1-NA-BLE-N6ss,  n.  Hatefulness;  odious- 
'  ness.        '  Bentley. 

A-B6m'1-NA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  abominable  or 
shameful  manner;  most  hatefully  ;  detestably. 

A-B6m'{-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  abominor,  to  turn  from 
as  a  bad  omen  ;  ab,  from,  and  omen,  an  omen  ; 
It.  abbominare ;  Sp.  abominar ;  Fr.  abominer.'] 

[i.  ABOMINATED  ;  pp.  AHOMIXATINO,  ABOMI- 
NATED.] To  hate  with  strong  aversion  or  dis- 
approbation ;  to  detest  as  sinful ;  to  abhor ;  to 
loathe. 

He  professed  both  to  abominate  and  despise  all  mystery, 
refinement,  and  Intrigue.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Abhor. 

A-B6m-1-NA'TION,  71.    1.   Act  of  abominating ; 

*  hatred ;  detestation  ;  abhorrence. 

Who  have  nothing  in  so  great  abomination  as  heretics. 

Swift. 

2.  The  object  of  detestation. 

Every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  to  tlie  Egyptians,     Gen. 

3.  Wickedness  ;  hateful  or  shameful  vice. 

The  adulterous  Antony,  most  large 
In  his  alioiiunationn,  turns  you  oft.  S/iaJc. 

There  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing  that  delileth, 
or  worketh  abominatioa,  or  inakcth  a  lie.     Reielation  xxi.  27. 

4.  The  cause  of  pollution,  physical,  ritual, 
and  spiritual. 

Ashtoreth,  the  abomination  of  the  Zidouians. 

S!  Kings  xxiii,  13, 

A-b66n',  prep.  Above.  [Scotland  and  North 
of  England.]  Brockett. 

\A-BdRD',  n.  [Fr.]  Address;  manner  of  ac- 
costing ;  approach.  "  Your  abord  was  too  cold 
and  uniform."  Chesterfield. 

t  A-BORD',  v.  a.  To  approach  ;  to  come  to.  Digby. 

AB-0-RI^'(-NAL,  a.      [L.  ab,  from,  and  oriyo, 

oriyinis,  origin.]     Relating  to  the  origin,  or  to 

the  aborigines  ;  from  the  first  origin  ;  primitive  ; 

pristine.     "  The  aboriginal  Britons."     Warton. 

Their  language  is  accounted  aboriginal.  Sunnbunie. 

AB-O-RJ^'I-NAL,  n.  One  of  the  aborigines,  or 
first  inhabitants  of  a  country.  /.  Rogers. 

JlB-g-RI(^'I-JVE^  (2Lb-o-r\i'e-ue7.),n.pl.  [L.]  The 
earliest  or  primitive  inhabitants  of  a  country, 
as  distinguished  from  settlers  or  colonists. 

t  A-BORSE'M gNT,  n. .  Abortion.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  A-BORT',  v.  n.  [L.  aborior,  abortus.^  To  bring 
forth  before  the  time  ;  to  miscarry.  Ld.  Herbert. 

t  A-BORT',  n.    An  abortion.  Burton. 

A-B6r'TION,  n.     [L.  abortio.] 

1.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  what  is  yet  im- 
perfect ;  premature  delivery  ;  miscarriage. 

Sa7idi/s. 

2.  The  product  of  an  untimely  birth.    Roice. 

3.  A  failure  in  any  enterprise. 

4.  (Bot.)  Imperfect  development  of  any  organ, 
so  that  it  does  not  perform  its  function.  Lmidon. 

A-B6R'T{VE,  n.  1.  That  which  is  bom  before 
the  due  time ;  an  abortion.  Shak. 

2.  (Aferf.)  Something  supposed  to  produce 
abortion. 

A-BOR'TJVE,  a.     [L.  ahortivus.l 

1.  Brought  forth  before  the  due  time ;  imma- 
ture; untimely;  failing.  Shak. 


2.  Pertaining  to  abortion.  '^Abortive  rem- 
edies." Palmer. 

3.  (Bot.)  Noting  flowers  in  which  both  sta- 
mens and  pistils  are  defective.  Loudon. 

A-BbR'T|VE-LY,  ad.  As  an  abortion ;  imma- 
turely.  Young. 

A-BOR'TJVE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  abortion, 
t  A-BORT'M^NT,  n.    An  untimely  birth.  Bacon. 

A-BOUND',  V.  n.  [L.  abundo,  to  overflow;  ab, 
ffom,  and  nnda,  a  wave,  as  flowing  wave  after 
wave  ;  It.  abbondare ;  Sp.  abundar ;  Fr,  abonder. 
—  See  Redound  J  [j.  abounded;^/;,  abound- 
ing, ABOUNDED.] 

1.  To  have  in  great  plenty  ;  —  followed  by  in 
or  by  with.  "  To  abound  in  corn  " ;  "  To  abound 
with  blessings." 

2.  To  be  in  great  plenty. 

Blessings  abound  where'er  he  reigns.  Watts. 

A-BOUND' JNG,^.  a.    That  abounds  ;  abundant. 
A-BOI)nd'!NG,  n.    Increase ;  prevalence.  South. 
A-BdUT',  prep.     [A.  S.  abvtan.'] 

1.  Surrounding;  encircling;  around ;  round ; 
as,  "  About  the  neck  ;  about  the  body." 

2.  Near  to  ;  not  far  from  ;  —  with  reference 
to  place,  time,  or  quantity ;  as,  "  About  the 
house  or  situation ;  about  noon  ;  about  a  ton." 

3.  Relating  to  ;  with  respect  to  ;  concerning ; 
as,  "  About  the  matter  or  subject," 

4.  Employed  upon,  or  engaged  in ;  as, "  About 
one's  business." 

5.  Through  or  over,  in  various  directions ; 
as,  "To  travel  about  the  country";  "A  man 
about  to\vn." 

A-BOUT',  ad.  1.  Around ;  here  and  there ;  as, 
"  To  cast  or  look  about "  ;  *'  To  wander  about." 

2.  Nearly;  not  far  from;  as,  "About  as  hot 
or  cold." 

3.  In  a  state  of  readiness ;  as,  "  About  to 
go  "  ;  "Abotit  to  begin." 

4.  The  longest  way ;  around ;  as,  "  He  went 
about,  not  across." 

JS^S'Mout  is  used  with  verbs  to  modify  their  mean- 
ing ;  as,  to  bring  about,  to  accomplish,  to  bring  to  the 
state  desired  ;  —  to  come  about,  to  occur  in  the  natural 
course;  —  to  go  about,  to  prepare  to  do  a  thing,  and 
{J^aut.)  to  change  the  course  of  the  ship  by  tacking. 

A-b6ve'  (ai-biiv'),  prep.  [A.  S.  obufan,  or  btifan ; 
be,  by,  and  ufan,  aloft ;  Dut.  boven.] 

1.  To  or  in  a  higher  place  ;  higher  than  ;  as, 
"  Above  the  ground,  the  water,  or  the  surface." 

2.  More  than  ;  greater  than  ;  superior  to  ;  as, 
"  Above  a  thousand  "  ;  "  Above  a  mile." 

3.  Not  in  the  power  or  reach  of ;  beyond ;  as, 
"  yl6ot?e  reason  "  ;  "Above  his  reach,  strength, 
or  authority  "  ;  "  Above  temptation." 

4.  Too  proud  for ;  too  high  for ;  as,  "  Above 
his  business,  employment,  or  associates." 

A-b6ve'  (a-buv'),  ad.  1.  Overhead;  in  a  higher 
place;  aloft;  —  opposed  to  below;  as,  "The 
clouds,  regions,  or  things  above." 

2.  In  or  from  heaven ;  as,  "  Things  above,  or 
from  above." 

3.  Before ;  as,  "  "Was  above  said,  or  observed." 

4.  {Laic.)  Upper ;  as,  "  The  court  above  "  ; 
i.  e.  a  superior  court,  as  opposed  to  an  inferior 
court,  or  court  below. 

JfteS'  More  is  sometimes  used  as  nnadjective  by  good 
writers,  witli  an  ellipsis  o( mentioned,  cited,&,c.,in  the 
sense  o( preceding  ;  as,  "  The  above  reniarlis."  Camp- 
bells R/iet.    "  The  above  articles."    Swift. 

A-b6ve'-All  (?i-buv'8Ll),  ad.  In  the  first  place ; 
chiefly. 

A-b6ve'-BOARD,  ad.      [above  and  board,  i.  c. 

with  the  hands  above  the  table,  as  in  games  of 

cards,  so  that  there  may  be  no  concealment,] 

In  open  sight ;  without  artifice. 

It  is  the  part  of  an  honest  man  to  deal  above-board.  Swyt. 
A-BOVE'-CIT-RD  (§i-buv'slt-ed),  a.   Cited  before. 

"  The  authority  above-cited.'  Addison. 


A-B6vE'-DE0K    (si-buv'dSk),    O. 
without  artifice. 


Upon   deck ; 
Smart. 


A-b6ve'-GROUND,  a.  Alive;  not  in  the  ground 
or  the  grave.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

A-B6VE'-MEN-TrONED  (j-hfiv'mgn-shund),  a. 
Mentioned  before  ;  above-cited.  Addison. 

A-bAvE'-SAID  (9-biSv's6d),  a.  Mentioned  be- 
fore, //.  More. 


A'BRA,  n.  A  Polish  silver  coin,  worth  about  a] 
shilling  sterling.  Boag. 

JIb-Rj9-Cj1-dAb'Rj9,  n.  A  cabalistic  word,  writ- 
ten triangularly,  by  successive  repetitions,  and 
with  the  omission  of  the  last  letter  each  time ; 
—  formerly  worn  about  the  neck  as  a  charm 
against  agues,  &c.    Thus  :  — 

ABRACADABRA 

ABRACADABB 

ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA 

A  B  R  A  C  A  D 

A  B  R  A  C  A 

A  B  R  A  C 

A  B  R  A 

A  B  R 

A  B 

A 

A-BRAde',  v.  a.  [L.  abrado,  to  scrape,  shave  off", 
grate ;  ab,  from,  and  rado,  to  scrape,]  [i.  abrad- 
ed; pp.  ABUADING,  ABRADED.]  To  wear  away 
from  other  parts;  to  rub  ofl";  to  waste  by  fric- 
tion. Hale. 

A-BRAd'JNG,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  wearing 
away.  Brande. 

A-BRA-HAm'|C,  a.  Belonging  to  Abraham.  Ash. 
A-BRA-HA-MIT'I-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  Abraham; 

Abrahamic.  Qu.  Rev. 

A'BRA-HAM— MAN,  n.      An  impostor  who   asks 

alms  under  a  pretence  of  lunacy.  Disraeli. 

To  sham  Jlbraliam,  to  pretend  sicknes».  Orose. 

fA-BRAlD',  t;.  a.     [\.  8.  ahredian.]     To  rouse; 

to  awake.  Spenser, 

A-BrAjv'CHI-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  a,  without,  and  figdy- 
%ta,  gills.]  (Zoul.)  An  order  of  animals  of  the 
class  Aneliidce,  having  ^o  gills  or  branchitc,  as 
the  leech.  Brande. 

A-BRAn'€HI-AN,  n.  {Zool.)  An  animal  having 
no  gills  ;  one  of  the  abranchia.  Brande. 

A-BRAn'£;HJ-ATE,  a.     Devoid  of  gills.         Otvcn. 

t  AB-rA§E',  a.    Rubbed  smooth.  B.  Joitson, 

AB-RA'SION  (sib-ra'zluin,  93),  n.     [L.  abrasio.] 

1.  'The  act  of  abrading  or  rubbing  ofl" ;  attri- 
tion ;  friction. 

2.  That  which  is  rubbed  off.  Berkeley. 

3.  {Med.)  A  superficial  excoriation  :  —  an  ul- 
ceration of  the  skin.  Dunglison. 

A-BRAUM',  n.  A  kind  of  clay  used  for  staining 
new  mahogany  red.  Ogiliie. 

A-BRAx'AS,  n.  (Eiit.)  A  genus  of  lepidopterous 
insects ;  the  gooseberry  span-worm.       Brande. 

t  A-BRA  Y',  V.  n.    To  awake ;  to  arouse.  Spenser. 

A-BREAST'  (?-br6st'),  ad.  [A.  S.  on,  in,  and 
breost,  breast.] 

1,  Side  by  side,  with  breasts  equally  advanced. 
"The  riders  rode  a6re«s^."  .  Dryden. 

2.  (Naut.)  Up  with,  opposite  to,  off";  as,  "A 
ship  abreast  a  head-land." 

t  AB-R5-N0I)NCE',  i7,  a.    To  renounce.         Fox. 

t  Ab-RP-NUN-CI-A'TION  (66),  n.  [L.  abrenun- 

tio.']     Act  of  renouncing.  Mede. 

t  AB-REP'TION,   n.      [L.   abripio,  abreptus,    to 

snatch  away.]     A  carrying  away.  Hallitcell. 

AB-REU-VOIR'  (ab-rU-vwbr'),  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  watering-place.  Boyer. 

2.  {Masonry.)  A  joint  or  interstice  between 
stones,  to  be  filled  up  with  mortar.         Britton. 

A'BRI-COCK,  n.    See  Apricot.  Drayton. 

A-BRTd^E'  (?-brij'),  V.  a.    [L.  abbrevio  ;  Fr.  abre^ 
'  ger,  to  shorten,]     [i.  abridged  ;  pp.  abridg- 
ing, ABRIDGED.] 

1.  To  make  snorter  in  words,  still  keeping 
the  substance  ;  to  epitomize. 

That  immortal  work  of  Nielnihr  which  has  left  other  writcrt 
nothing  else  to  do  except  either  to  copy  or  to  a/jridge  it.  Arnold. 

2.  To  curtail ;  to  reduce ;  to  contract ;  to  di- 
minish. 

Such  determination  abridges  not  that  power  wherein  liberty 
consists.  Locke. 

3.  To  deprive  of ;  to  cut  off"  from  ;  —  followed 
by  of  or  hy  from. 

That  man  should  thus  encroach  on  fellow-man. 

Abridge  him  of  his  just  and  native  rights, 

Moves  indignation.  Cowper, 

Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 

From  such  a  nolile  rate.  Shak, 

Syn.  — See  Deprive. 

A-BRID^ED'  (si-brTjd'), />.  <x.  Made  shorter;  re- 
duced in  quantity. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long ;  A,  6,  !,  6,  X;,  V,  short;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  ohsc 


fArE,  FAr,  fAsT,  fALL;    h£iR,  HER; 


i 


ABRIDGER 


ABSOLVE 


A-HRlnV?R.  »»•    One  who  abridp;P8 ;  a  shortener. 
A-BUlI)(,;'M(j:N'r,  n.     [Fr.  abvyeinent.] 

1.  Contraction  of  a  larRcr  work  into  a  smaller 
one ;  a  coinpend ;  a  summary  ;  an  abstract ;  an 
epitome. 

An  abridgnuHt  or  abstract  of  any  thing  ia  the  whole  in  little. 

Locke, 

2.  Diminution;  contraction;  reduction. 

The  constant  de«ire of  happlnoM,  and  throonatraintitputa 
upon  ua,  nobody,  I  think,  accouuta  an  aOrtdumeiit  of  libvrtv. 

3.  Restraint  from  any  thing  pleasing. 

It  waa  hia  ain  and  folly  which  brought  him  under  that 
obrulgiiteHt.  South. 

Syn.  —  Aii  abridirment  18  the  reduction  of  a  literary 
work  to  a  siiialler  cuiiipasis.  A  eompeitdtiim,  eumpend, 
epUunt,  akatract,  and  gmmmary,  are  all  used  to  denote 
a  conciue  view  of  any  science,  and  are  often  used  as 
nearly  synonynion*  witli  abridirment ;  but  an  abstract 
and  summary  are  very  concise  abridjiincntH.  A  synop- 
«i.4  or  .lyltabun  im  such  an  abridgment  or  al»tract  as 
brinirs  all  the  part.t  of  a  subject  under  one  view.  A 
di)(r.H  is  a  methodical  arrangement  of  the  difTerent 

I  (arts  of  a  subject  or  science.  An  abridgment  o(  the 
listory  of  Enifland  ;  a  compendium  or  compeiid  of  a 
science  ;  an  epiUime  or  stimmaryof  history  ;  an  abstract 
of  an  act  of  Congress ;  a  synopsis  of  astronomy  ;  a 
digest  of  the  laws. 

fA-BROACir,  v.a.     [A.  S.  abrecan,  to  break.] 

To  tap  ;  to  set  abroach.  Chaticer. 

A-BROACir  (?-br6cIi'),  ad.     L  In  a  condition  to 

let  the  contents  run  out;  —  spoken  of  vessels 

holding  liquor. 

The  jara  of  generoua  wine 
lie  aet  abroach.  Dryden. 

2.  In  a  state  to  be  diffused,  or  communicated. 

Alack  I  what  mischiefs  might  be  set  alimarh.  Shot. 

The  doctrine  of  a  mcteinpsychosis  the  (Ircek  writera  agree 

to  have  bcun  llrst  aet  ui»-oach  uy  tlie  Kgyptiana.      H'arbuiton. 

A-BRuACH'.MeNT,  M.  (Law.)  The  act  of  fore- 
stulling  the  market.  Cowell. 

t.\-BROAD'  (si-hriwd'),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  brcedan,  to 
enlarge.]     To  extend ;  to  issue.  Leaver. 

A-BROAI)'  (j-brlwd'),   ad.     [A.  S.  on,  in,  and 
"  bro'd,  broad.] 

1.  Without  confinement ;  widely ;  at  large. 
"The  fox  roams  far  abroad."  Prior. 

2.  Out  of  the  house ;  as,  "  To  walk  abroad." 

Pope. 

3.  Before  the  public  ;  as,  "  What  news 
abroad  ? " 

4.  Without,  as  opposed  to  within ;  as,  "  In- 
fluences from  abroad." 

5.  In  another  country.  "What  learn  our 
youth  abroad  ?  "  Dryden. 

t  AB'RO-GA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  abrogated. 

H.  More. 

AB'RQ-GATE,  v.a.     [L.  ahrogo;  ab,  from,  used 

negatively,  and  rogo,  to  ask,  to  propose  a  law.] 

[t.  ABROOATEI)  ;p/>.  ABUOGATIXO,  AHKOOATED.j 

To  repeal;  to  annul;  to  abolish  entirely,  as 
distinguished  from  derogate  and  abrogate.  — 
See  Dekooate  and  Okkogate. 

All  statutes  made  by  King  Edward  were  revoked,  a&ix>«a(- 
ed,  and  made  frustrate.  JlaU. 

Syn.  — See  Abolish. 

tAB'RO-GATE,  o.    Annulled;  abolished. 

K.  Ed.  VI.  Injunc. 

AB-RO-GA'TIQN,  H.  The  act  of  abrogating ;  are- 
peal.  Clarendon. 

.^-BHO  'Mj9,  n.  FGr.,  from  a,  priv.,  and  PpUpa,  food, 
not  fit  for  food.]  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
same  order  as  fheobroma,  or  the  chocolate-tree. 

t  A-BR66i)',  ad.  [A.  S.  brod,  a  brood.]  In  the 
act  of  brooding.  Bancroft. 

t  A-BR66D'|NG,n.  Act  of  sitting  abrood.  Barret. 

t  A-BROOK'  (?-br4k'),  ».  a.  [A.  S.  brucan,  to 
bear.]     To  brook ;  to  bear ;  to  endure.      Shak. 

jf-BRdT'O-JvOM,  or  jl-BRdT'j9-J^0M,  n.  [L. ; 
from  Gr.  ajipdroyov,  from  a  priv.  and  (ipor6{,  mor- 
tal.]^ {Dot.)  The  plant  southernwood ;  Arte- 
misia abrotanum.  Loudon. 

AB-RCtpt',  a.  [L.  abrttmpo,  abruptus,  to  break 
off.] 

1.  Broken ;  craggy ;  rotigh ;  rugged ;  steep ; 
precipitous.     "  Rocks  abrupt."  Thomson. 

2.  Blunt ;  unseasonable  ;  hasty  ;  sudden  ; 
without  the  customary  or  proper  preparatives. 
"  Abrupt  departure."  S/iak. 

49~  Used  by  Milton  as  a  noun  ;  as,  "  Over  the  vast 
a*r«j»L" 


AB-Rfrrr',  r.  a.    L  tTp  disturb ;  to  interrupt. 

Hrowne. 
2.  To  break  off.     [r.]  Vong/teare. 

4LB-Rf;p'TI0N,  n.  Act  of  breaking  off;  violont 
and  sudden  separation.  Shak. 

AB-RUl'T'LY,  ad.  In  an  abrupt  manner;  hastily; 
without  due  forms  of  preparation. 

Abruptly  pinnate,  {Bot.)  pinnate  without  an  odd 
leaflut  at  the  end.  Gray. 

AB-RC'PT'N{:sS,  n.      1.    State  of  being  abrupt; 

steepness;  craggedness.  It'oodicard. 

2.  An  abrupt  manner ;  suddenness ;  roughness. 

"  Abruptness  of  the  sentences."  Wurton. 

A'BRya,  n.  [Or.  alifdi,  delicate.]  {Bot.)  A  West- 
Indian  tree  with  papilionaceous  flowers  ;  wild 
liquorice.  Necklaces  and  rosaries  are  often 
formed  of  its  seeds.  Loudon. 

Ab^SC£8S,  n. ;  pi.  Xa'scEss-^f.  [L.  abscessus', 
Fr.  aicf-*,  a  departure,  a  suppuration.]  {Med.) 
An  inflammatory  or  purulent  tumor ;  an  im- 
posthume,  gathering,  or  boil.  Ihinglison. 

AB-SCInD'  (9b-slnd'),  t\  a.  [L.  abscindo,  to  cut 
off;  Gr.  axRu,  to  rend  asunder.]  To  cut  off. 
"  Two  syllables  abscinded."  Johnson. 

Ab'ScIss,  >i.;  pi.  Ab'scTss-??.  (Geom.)  Aline 
used  in  reference  to  a  point,  being  a 
portion  of  a  line,  given  in  position,  and 
called  the  axis  oj  abscisses,  which  is 
cut  off  by  a  line  or  a  plane  passing  « 
through  the  point  and  parallel  to  a 
given  line  or  plane.  Peirce. 

IKS'  The  abscisses  and  ordinates  of  the  several  points 
ofa  curve  determine  its  nature.  In  the  figure,  C  D  is 
tlie  absciss,  and  li  D  the  ordinate,  of  the  point  B. 

.^B-SCls  'SA,  n. ;  pi.  L.  ab-scIs'sa!  ;  Eng.  pi.  ab- 
scIs/sAs.  [L.]  (Geom.)  Same  as  Absciss.  BraMcf«. 

AB-SCl§'SION  (9h-slzh'uii,  93)  [sh-slzh'uu,  W.  J. 
F.  Ja.  k.  Sm.  C. ;  ^b-slsh'uii,  &'.  P.],  n.  [L.oi- 
acissio.] 

1.  Act  of  cutting  off.  Wiseman. 

2.  State  of  being  cut  off.  Brotcne. 
4P3~"  I  have  difTered  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  marking 

as  in  tliis  word,  and  I  think  with  the  best  usage  on 
my  side.  Though  datible  ss  is  almost  always  pro- 
nounced sharp  and  hissing,  yet  wlien  a  sharp  s  pre- 
cedes, it  seems  mure  agreeable  to  the  ear  to  pronounce 
the  succeeding  s  Hat.  Thus,  thougli  the  termination 
iUon  is  always  sharp,  yet  because  the  .«  in  transition 
is  necessarily  sharp,  the  t  goes  into  the  flat  sound,  as 
if  written  tratisizhioa,  which  see."     fValker. 

These  remarks  relating  to  the  pronunciation  of 
double  ss  in  abscission  are  applicable  also  to  the  double 
s  in  scission  and  rescission,  and  also  in  tlie  word  scis- 
sors. 

AB-SCOND',  v.  n.  [L.  abscondo,  to  hide  away.l 

"    [t.  AK.SCONDEI)  ;  pp.  absconding,  ABSCONDED.] 

To  absent  one's  self  privately ;  to  withdraw ;  to 
secrete  one's  self ;  to  hide ;  to  steal  away. 
"  The  marmot  absconds  all  xvinter."  Bay. 

t  AB-SCOND',  V.  a.  To  conceal.  "Nothing  is 
absconded  from  us.  Bentley. 

t  AB-SCt'JxND'?NCE,  n.    Concealment.     Phillips. 

AB-SCuND'gR,  n.    One  who  absconds. 

Ab'SJNCE,  n.  [L.  absentia;  aiswm,  to  be  away ; 
Fr.  absence.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  absent,  opposed  to /wc»- 
ence  ;  as,  "  During  my  absence." 

2.  Carelessness  ;  inattention.  "The  little 
absences  of  mankind."  Addison. 

3.  Want ;  as,  "  In  the  absence  of  proof." 

4.  {Law.)  Non-appearance.  Burrill. 

Ab'S^NT,  a.     [L.  absens  ;  Fr.  absent."] 

1.  Not  present.    "Absent  from  her  sight." 

Shak. 

2.  Careless ;  inattentive ;  abstracted  in  mind. 

Addison. 

Syn. —  A  man  is  literally  absent  when  he  is  not 

present  ;  he  is  flgiiratively  absent,  inatlentire  in  mind, 

or  abstracted,  when  his  mind  is  occupied  with  some 

subject  not  connected  with  the  com|iany  present. 

AB-8f:NT',  r.  a.  [i.  absented;  pp.  absenti.no, 

ABSENTED.]     1.    To  withdraw;    to   forbear   to 

come  into  presence  :    "  If  any  member  ahsitUs 

himself."  Addison. 

2.  To  make  absent,     [n.] 

Go  —  for  thy  stay,  not  fVcc,  abnent*  thee  more.      Milton. 
t  AB'SpNT,H.  One  who  is  not  present.  Bp.  Morton. 

t  A B-S^N-TA 'N e-Ol'S,  a.  [Low  L.  absetitaneus.] 
Habitually  absenting  one  s  self.  Bailey. 


AB-S^N-TA'TION,  n.    An  absenting  one's  •elf. 

Your  nljarnlalioH  frum  the  lloat  had  mr  entire  rmicur- 
•«•":«•  WakrJttU. 

AB-S^N-TEE',  n.     One  absent  from  his  gtiition 

or  country :  —  a  landed  proprietor  who  resides  at 

a  distance  from  his  estate;  —  a  terra   applied 

generally  by  way  of  reproach  to  Irish  landlords. 

A  fTcat  p«rt  of  eatatca  In  Ireland  are  owned  br  tijmUtr*. 

VkOd. 

AB-a?N-TEE'TlJM,  n.  The  state  of  an  absentee  ; 
the  act  or  habit  of  residing  at  a  distance  from 
one's  real  estate.  Qu.  Rev. 


AB-SfcNT'6R,  n. 
his  place. 


One  who  absents  himself  from 
Thurlow. 


tAB-StNT'M^NT,  n. 


A  remaining  absent  from. 
Barroie. 


AB-SI.V'TIII-AN,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  worrawood- 
"  AbsiiUhiait  bitterness."  Randolph, 

AB-8lN'TH|-AT-5D,  p.  a.  Impregnated  with 
wormwood.  Bailey. 

AB-STn'THINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  peculiar  bitter 
principle  extracted  from  wormwood-      Brande. 

AB-SIJ^-rni'rk^,  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  Wine  im- 
pregnated with  wormwood.  Dwtglison. 

.^fl-S/JV'r///-t/.»/(9lH«ln'th?-Bni),»i.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
a\liivOtov  ;  a  priv.,  and  \\.ui)o%,  delight.]  Common 
wormwood  ;  Artemisia  Abtinthium.       Loudon. 

t  AB-SiST',  f.  n.  [L.  aimto,  to  withdraw.]  To 
stand  off ;  to  leave  off.  Bailey. 

Ab'SO-lOte  (24),  a.  [L.  oi»o/ro,  ai»o/M/iM,  to  free 
from.] 

1.  Clear  from  other  things ;  independent  of 
any  thing  else  ;  perfect  in  itself ;  unrestricted  ; 
unlimited  ;  complete;  — applied  as  well  toper- 
sons  as  to  things  ;  as,  "  Absolute  power  or  gov- 
ernment "  ;  "  An  absolute  command."  "  An 
absolute  master."  Shak. 

2.  {Gram.)  Independent  as  to  syntax;  not 
connected  grammatically  with,  or  governed  by, 
other  words  ;  as,  "  The  case  absolute." 

Syn. —  An  absolute  sovereign  is  above  the  control 
of  law,  and  has  unrestricted  (Miwer  of  legislation.  An 
absolute  monarch  ;  despotic  authority  ;  arbitrary  meas- 
ures. Absolute  or  unlimited  space.  Absolute  or  uncon- 
ditional promise.    Absolute  or  peremptory  refusal. 

Ab'SO-LOTE-LY,  o/f.  In  an  absolute  manner; 
completely  ;  ill  the  fullest  sense  ;  without  con- 
dition, limitation,  relation,  or  dependence. 

A  B'SO-LUTE-.\  (;SS,  n.  Freedom  from  limitation 
or  dependence ;  despotism. 

AB-SQ-LU'TIQN  (24),  n.     [L.  absolutio.] 

1.  Act  of  absolving ;  acquittal ;  a  remission  ;  — 
applied  especially  to  a  ceremony,  performed  by 
a  priest,  ofdeclanng  a  repentant  sinner  absolved 
or  freed  from  sin  and  its  consequences.    South, 

2.  f{R/i€t.)  Exhaustive  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject. B.  Joiuon. 

Syn.  — See  Pardon. 

Ab'SCWLO-TI§.M,  n.    1.  Independence  of  control 

from  a  constitution  or  laws  ;  the  principles  of 

despotism ;  despotism.  Brande. 

2.  Predestination.  Ash. 


AB'SQ-LO-TIsT,  n. 


An  advocate  for  despotism. 
For.  Qu.  Ret. 


AB-SoL'r-TO-RY   [»b-s61'u-tur-c,  U'. /.  E.  F.Ja. 

'  K.  Sm.;  iib'so-iu-to-r?,  N'.  /'.  H'6.1,  a.  [L.  abto- 
lutoritts.]  Tliat  absolves ;  absolvatory  ;  serv 
ing  to  acquit.  Ayliffe. 

AB-S(")L'V.\-TO-RY,  a.  Relating  to  pardon ;  for- 
giving; absolutory. 

AB-?6LVE'  (»b-z6Iv'),  r.  a.     [L.  absolro,  to  free 
*  from.]     [»■.  ABSOLVED ;   pp.    absolving,   ab- 
solved.! 

1.  To  loosen  from ;  to  clear ;  to  acqtiit,  as 
from  guilt  or  punishment. 

For  God.  not  man,  abmim  our  ftmiltk*  her*.       ftp*. 

2.  +  To  complete:  to  finish.  Milton. 

3.  t  To  explain  ;  to  solve. 

He  shall  aimilit  the  doubt.  Sir  T.  Browmr. 

Syn.  —  A  persfm  may  be  absolrrd  from  sin  and  its 
con»e«|nence«  by  the  merry  of  God,  ar^uitlrd  of  an  ac- 
cusation by  men,  ffcarrrf  from  a  rharee  by  evidence, 
and  have  punislunent  remitted.  — Se«  Poruive. 


mIeN,  SYR;   m6vE,   NiiR,  sON;    bOi.!^  BOR,  ROlE.  — V.  Q,  t,  |,  soft,   f,  G,  5,  f,  hard;  ?  as  s;   $  as  gr..  — THIS,  Ifcis. 


ABSOLVER 


8 


ABSURD 


Ab-^OLV  f  R,  n.     One  who  absolves.  More. 

AB-§6L'V{-T0R,  n.  (Law.)  A  decree  of  abso- 
lution ;  —  a  Scotch  forensic  term.        Jamieson. 

•' AB'SO-NAnT,  c  \Li.absono,absonans.']  Con- 
trary to  ;  discordant  with  ;  absonous.  "  Ab- 
sonant to  nature."  Quarles. 

tAu'SQ-NATE,  p.  o.  {Law.)  To  avoid ;  to  de- 
test. Ash. 

+  AB'SQ-NOOs,  a.     [h.  absonus.'] 

1.  Unmusical.  Fotherby. 

2.  Absurd ;  contrary  to.  "  Absonous  to  our 
reason."  Glanville. 

AB-SORB',  V.  a.  [L.  absorbeo,  to  suck  up  ;  It. 
assorbire;  Sp.  absotTer ;  Yr.  absorber.']    [i.  ab- 

SOllBED  ;  pp.  ABSOKKIXG,  ABSOUliED.] 

1.  To  imbibe ;  to  suck  up  ;  as,  "  A  sponge  will 
absorb  water." 

2.  To  swallow  up,  as  a  vortex  ;  to  destroy. 

And  dark  oblivion  soon  alisorh)!  them  all.  Cowper. 

3.  To  engage  wholly  ;  to  engross  ;  as,  "  To  be 
tihsorbed  in  business." 

AB-SdRB-A-BlL'l-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  ab- 
sorbable. Knowles. 

AB-SORB'A-BLE,   a.    That  may  be  absorbed. 

Knowles. 

AB-SORB'5NT,  n.     1.    {Med.)    A  medicine  that 

dries  up  humors,  or  neutralizes  acids,  as  chalk, 

magnesia,  &c.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Anat.)  An  absorbent  vessel. 

AB-SORB'^NT,  a.  That  absorbs  moisture,  water, 
■  &c.  Todd. 

Msorbent  vessels,  {.^nat.)  sometimes  called  absorb- 
ents, are  the  lacteal  vessels,  which  take  up  the  digested 
aliment  and  carry  it  into  the  system,  and  the  lym- 
phatic vessels,  which  alisorh  and  convey  out  of  the 
system  all  matters  injurious  to  it. 

.Absorbent  ^niands.  {Paint.)  picture  grounds  prepared 
in  distemper,  that  have  the  property  of  absorbing  re- 
dundant oil.  FairhoU. 

f-AB-SOR-BI"TION,  ?j.    Absorption.        Browne. 

I-AB-SORPT',  ;j.  a.  [L.  absorptus.]  Absorbed; 
swallowed  up.    "  Absorpt  in  care.  Pope. 

AB-S6RP'TI0N  (;94),  n.  1.  Act  of  absorbing, 
sucking  up,  or  imbibing ;  as,  "  The  absorption 
of  water  by  a  sponge." 

2.  State  of  being  swallowed  up. 

Its  [the  Greek  philosophy's]  gradual  decay  and  total  absorp- 
tion in  the  schools.  Warburton. 

3.  Complete  occupation  ;  engrossment ;  as, 
"Absorption  in  business." 

AB-SORP'TIVE,  a.     Having  the  power  to  imbibe. 

Smart. 

ABS'q,uk  HOC,  [L.]  {Law.)  Without  this;  — 
words  of  exception,  formerly  made  use  of  in  a 
traverse,  or  denial  of  an  allegation.    Whishaw. 

.\B-STAIN',  r.  n.  [L.  abstineo;  abs,  from,  and  te- 
7ieo,  to  hold,  to  keep  from ;  It.  astenere ;  Sp. 
abstenerse ;  Fr.  abstenir.]    [i.  abstained  ;  pp. 

ABSTAINING,    ABSTAINED.] 

To  keep  from  ;  to  forbear  ;  to  refrain  from  any 
indulgence ;  to  desist. 

Called  to  the  temple  of  impure  delight. 

He  that  abstaiiui,  and  ho  alone,  does  right.        Cowper. 


t  AB-STAIN',  V.  a.    To  hinder. 


Milton. 


AB-STE'Ml-OUS,  a.  [L.  abstemius,  abs,  from, 
and  temetum,  intoxicating  drink ;  It.  astemio  ; 
Sp.  abstemio  ;  Fr.  abstime.'] 

1.  Practising  abstinence ;  very  temperate ; 
sober  ;  abstinent ;  refraining. 

Under  his  special  eye 

Abstemious  I  grew  up  and  thrived  amain.        Milton. 

2.  Spent  in  abstinence  or  fasting. 

Till  yonder  sun  descend,  O,  let  me  pay 

To  grief  and  anguish  one  abstciniom  day.  Pope. 

8yn.  —  An  abstemiotis  man  lays  an  habitual,  and 
an  abstinent  man  a  temporary,  restraint  U|K)n  his 
appetites  ;  a  temperate  man  habitually  practises  mod- 
eration in  drink  ;  and  a  sober  man  is  free  from  intox- 
ication or  excess.  A  man  may  be  sober,  yet  not 
temperate ;  and  temperate,  yet  not  abstemious  or  ab- 
stinent. 

AB-STE'MI-0(JS-LY,  ad.  With  abstinence  ;  tem- 
perately. 

AB-STE'MJ-OUS-NfiSS,  n.     Quality  of  being  ab- 
stemious. HerbeH. 
Syn.  — See  Abstinence. 


t  AB-STER'SJVE,   a. 
cleansing. 


t  AB-STfiN'TlQN,  n.  [L.  abstenttis,  kept  away 
from.] 

1.  Act  of  restraining.  Bp.  layior. 

2.  (Law.)  Act  of  prevontint;  nn  heir  from 
taking  possession. 

AB-STER^E',  ».  a.  [L.  ahstergo,  to -wipe  off,  to 
dry  up  ;  Fr.  absterger."]  \i.  absterged  ;  pp. 
ABSTEUOING,  ABSTERGED.]  To  cleanse  by 
wiping ;  to  wipe.  Burton. 

AB-STER'9PNT,  a.  (Med.)  Having  a  cleansing 
quality ;  purgative.  Dunglison. 

t  AB-STERSE',  v.  a.    To  cleanse ;  to  purify. 

Browne. 
AB-STER'SION,  n.  The  act  of  cleansing.  Bacon. 
t  AB-STER'SIVE,  n.    A  cleanser.     Sir  W.  Petty. 

Having    the    quality    of 
Pope. 

t  AB-STER'SjVE-NfiSS,  n.  Quality  of  being  ab- 
steisive.  Boyle. 

AB'STJ-NENCE,  n.  [L.  abstinentia ;  Fr.  absti- 
nence.] Act  of  abstaining ;  forbearance  of 
prohibited  food  or  drink  ;  forbearance  of  neces- 
sary food,  or  of  any  thing  ;  fasting. 

Abttinence  from  a  present  pleasure,  that  offers  itself,  is  a 
pain,  nay,  oftentimes  a  very  great  one.  Lode. 

Abstinence  in  extremity  will  prove  a  mortal  disease,  but  the 
experiments  of  it  are  very  rare.  Arbuthnot. 

Syn.  —  .Abstinence  and  abstemiousness  are  more  than 
temperance  and  sobriety.  In  abstinence  and  abstemi- 
ousness there  is  self-denial ;  in  temperance  and  sobriety, 
wisdom  and  decorum.  A  day  of  fasting  is  a  day  of 
abstinence. 

AB'STJ-NEN-CY,  n.     Abstinence.         Hammond. 

AB'STI-NENT,  rt.  [L.  abstinens  ;  It.  astitimite ; 
Yt.  abstinent.]  Using  abstinence  ;  abstemious ; 
very  temperate.  —  See  Abstemious.         Hales. 

Ab'ST|-NENT,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  in 
France  and  Spain,  about  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  who  opposed  marriage  and  condemned 
the  use  of  flesh  meat.  Btick. 

Ab'STI-NENT-LY,  ad.  With  abstinence.  Donne. 
t  AB-STORT'gD,  a.    \1,.  abstortus.]    Forced  away 

by  violence.  Bailey. 

AB-STRACT',  V.  a.     [L.  abstraho,  absti'actus,  to 

draw  away  ;  abs,  from,  and  traho,  to  draw.]    \i. 

ABSTRACTED  ;  pj).  ABSTRACTING,  ABSTRACTED.] 

1.  To  take  or  draw  from,  as  one  thing  from 
another  ;  to  separate,  as  ideas  ;  to  disunite. 

I  deny  that  I  can  abstract  one  [quality]  from  another. 

Berkeley. 

2.  To  take  away  surreptitiously  from  the 
property  of  another  ;  as,  "  To  abstract  money 
or  goods  from  a  parcel."  Rev.  J.  Hunter. 

3.  To  reduce  ;  to  epitomize. 

Let  us  abstract  them  into  brief  compcnds.  IVatts. 

4.  (Chem.)  To  drive  off  by  distillation  ;  to 
extract.    "  Having  abstracted  the  whole  spirit." 

Boyle. 

AB-STRACT',  r.  n.  To  separate  ideas.  "Brutes 
abstract  not."  Locke. 

I  own  myself  able  to  abstract  in  one  sense,  as  when  I  con- 
sider some  particular  parts  or  qualities  separated  from  others. 

Btrkcleij. 

AB'STRAcT  [ab'sti^kt,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
ab-strakt',  W.  C.  —  See  Abstractly],  a. 

1.  Separated  from  something  else,  or  from  all 
other  things ;  existing  in  the  mind  only  ;  not 
concrete  or  connected  with  sensible  objects ; 
independent  of  others,  and  not  to  be  altered  by 
time  or  circumstances. 

Abstract  terms  signify  themodeorqiiality  of  a  bcinf,  with- 
out any  regard  to  tlie  subject  in  which  it  is  j  as,  whiteness, 
roundness,  length,  breadth,  wisdom,  morality,  hie,  death. 

IValls. 


or  disconnected  ;  as,  "  To  consider  a  thine-  in 
the  abstract." 


Syn. 


33r  Abriegmekt 


2.  t  Refined  ;  pure. 


Donne. 


Ab'STrAcT  [ab'strSkt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. 
Wb.],n. 

1.  The  concentration  or  essence  of  virtues, 
powers,  or  properties  in  one  subject,  previously 
existing  in  another  larger,  or  in  many  others. 

Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geoffi-ey's  face  ; 

This  little  ahstract  <loth  contain  that  large 

"Which  died  in  Geoffrey.  SItak. 

You  shall  there  find  a  man  who  is  the  abstract 

Of  all  faults  all  men  follow.  SItak. 

2.  An  epitome  ;  an  abridgment ;  a  summary. 

lie  could  give  a  tolerable  analysis  and  abstract  of  every  trea- 
tise he  had  read.  Watts. 

3.  The  state  of  being  abstracted,  separated, 


Milton. 
Donne. 


AB-STRACT'eo,;).  a.    1.  Separated. 

2.  Refined.     "  Abstracted  love." 

3.  Abstriise  ;  diificult. 

4.  Inattentive  to  present  objects.  "  The  ab- 
stracted ear."  IVarton. 

Syn.  — See  Absent. 

AB-STRACT'g!)-LY,  ad.  With  abstraction  ;  sim- 
ply ;  separately.  Drydeti. 

AB-STRACT'? D-N  ESS,  n.  State  of  being  ab- 
stracted or  abstruse. 

The  absti-actedness  of  these  speculations  la  no  recommenda- 
tion. Huiue, 

AB-STRAct'PR,  M.    One  who  abstracts. 

AB-STRAC'TION,  n.  1.  Act  of  abstracting; 
separation,  as  of  ideas. 

The  word  ahstmction  signifies  a  withdrawing  some  part  ot 
an  idea  from  other  parts  of  it.  H'aits. 

This  is  called  alwtraction,  when^by  ideas,  taken  from  partic- 
ular beings,  become  general  representatives  of  all  of  the  same 
kind;  and  their  muues  general  names,  applicable  to  whatever 
exists  conformable  to  such  abstract  ideas.  Locke. 

2.  A  theoretical,  impracticable  notion  ;  as, 
"To  propose  mere  abstractions." 

3.  State  of  being  abstracted ;  absence  of 
mind  ;  "inattention. 

4.  Separation  from  worldly  objects  ;  recluse 
life. 

A  hermit  wishes  to  be  praised  for  his  abstraction.       Pope. 

5.  f  (Chem.).  The  separation  of  the  volatile 
parts  in  distillation. 

t  AB-STR.AC-Tl"TlorS,  rt.  Abstracted  or  drawni 
from  vessels  without  fermentation.  yish. 

AB-STRAC'TJVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  ab- 
stracting. 

AB-STRAC'TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  abstractive 
manner.  Hammond. 

AB'STRAcT-LV  [sib-strakt'l?,  S.W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  C;  5b'strakt-le,  O.  CI.  Wb.],  ad.  In 
an  abstract  manner  ;  absolutely  ;  without  refer- 
ence to  any  thing  else. 

A5r-  Consistency  requires  that  the  adverb  abstractly 
and  the  substantive  abstractness  should  receive  the 
same  accent  as  the  adjective  abstract,  from  which  they 
are  derived  ;  though  most  orthoepists  are  inconsistent 
in  their  mode  of  accenting  them.  - 

Ab'STRAcT-NIJSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ab- 
stract. —  See  Abstractly. 

t  AB-STRICT'?D,  p.  a.  [L.  abstringo,  abstrictus.] 
tJnbound.  Bailey. 

t  AB-STRIN(?E'  (sib-strinj'),  v.  a.    To  unbind. 

Bailey. 

t  AB-STRCdE',  tJ.  rt.  [L.  abstrttdo.]  To  thrust 
away.  Bailey. 

AB-STRlJSE'  (24),  rt.  [L.  abstrudo,  abstnisus,  to 
'  thrust  away;  It.  astruso;  Sp.  abstrnso;  ¥r.  ab- 
strus.]  Remote  from  conception,  apprehension, 
or  view;  difficult  to  be  comprehended  or  un- 
derstood ;  obscure  ;  not  plain.  "  Thoughts  ab- 
strtise."  Milton. 

AB-STRUSE'Ly,  ad.  In  an  abstruse  manner; 
obscurely. 

AB-STRJJSE'N^SS,  n.    Quality  of  being  abstruse. 

Boyle. 
t  AB-STR0'S|-TY,  n.  Abstruseness.  Broicne. 
t  AB-SUME',  v.  a.    [L.  absumo.]   To  waste  ;  to  eat 


up. 


Hale. 


t  AB-SUMP'TION,  n.  Destruction.    Bp.  Gauden. 

AB-SURD',  a.  [L.  absurdus  ;  ab,  from,  and  stirdus, 
deaf ;  as  that  to  which  one  should  turn  a  deaf 
ear ;  or,  like  a  reply  received  from  one  deaf, 
and,  therefore,  ignorant  of  that  to  which  he 
replies  ;  It.  assttrdo  ;  Sp.  absurdo  ;  Fr.  abs^irde.] 

Contrary  to  reason  or  to  manifest  truth,  or  to 
the  dictates  of  common  sense  ;  unreasonable  ; 
without  judgment ;  irrational ;  inconsistent ; 
preposterous ;  foolish. 

•T  is  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great.  Pojie. 

One  who  shows  it  [his  wit]  in  an  improper  place  is  imper- 
tinent and  absiod.  Adtluum. 

Syn. — Absurd  signifies  contrary  to  manifest  truth 
or  the  dictates  of  common  sense  ;  unreasonable  and  ir- 
rational, contrary  to  reason  ;  inconsistent,  wanting  con- 
sistency or  accordance  ;  prejiosterous,  jierverted  in  or- 
der, or  impracticable ;  /oofeA,  void  of  understanUiiig. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;    A,  E,  I,  ft,  U,  t,   short;    A,  g,  (,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;     FARE,  FAR,  PAST,  FALL.;    HEIR,  HER; 


ABSURDITY 


A.CALEPII 


An  abmrd  c|union ;  unreasonable  rcqiiOiit ;  irratinnai 
vioWK  ;  tncoHiiijitent  utatenieiit ;  preputteroun  Bclieiiie  ; 
y«u/w*  cunduct  or  remark.  — 8eo  Pakauoxical.. 

4iB-:^iJRI)'|-TY,  n.     1.  The  quality  of  beinff  ab- 
surd ;  unreasonableness.  Locke. 
2.  That  wliich  is  absurd.     "  When  we  see 
the  absurdities  of  another."                   Addison. 

AB-sURD'LY,  ad.    In  an  absurd  manner. 

AB-SURD'Ng8S,  n.    The  quality  of  being  absurd. 

jf-BO'J^A,  n.  [Eth.,  oxir  father.'^  The  high  priest, 
or  sole  bishop,  of  the  Abyssinian  church.     Halt. 

A-BON'DANCE,  h.     [L.  abundantia  ;    It.  abbon- 
'  danza  ;   Sp.  abumlancia  ;  Fr.  abondance.  —  See 
Abound.]   More  than  enough,  applied  to  quan- 
tity or  number  ;  overflow ;  great  plenty  ;  exu- 
berance. 

ir  there  be  more  pleaanre  in  abmulcmce,  there  if  more  aecu- 
rity  in  a  nu-an  eahitv.  Bit.  Hall. 

Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  ipeaketh. 

Matt.  xii.  34. 

Abundance  otfttULiiia  are  employed  in  hewiog  down  theae 

tree*.  Addison. 

Syn.— See  Plenty. 

A-BOn'DANT,  a.  \Ij.  (^undans  \  It.  abbondante ; 
Sp.  abuixdante ;  i  r.  (lbonda^U.^  Plentiful ;  ex- 
uberant ;  overflowing ;  abounding  ;  plenteous  ; 
copious. 

Good,  the  more 
Communicated,  iiiuru  atiiuuluiU  grows.         Milton. 

Abundant  number,  (Arith.)  sucli  a  nuinl)er  that  the 
sum  uf  its  diviciurs  ifl  greater  tlian  ilie  luiiiiber  itself, 
e.  (!.  12,  divisible  by  1,  2,  3,  4,  ntid  (i ;  —  opixised  to  a 
d^cient  nuiiil)er,  and  to  a  perfect  number.         Brande. 

Syn.— See  Ample,  Exuberant,  Fertile. 

A-BUN'D.\NT-LY,  «<^-  In  plenty;  exuberantly; 
sufficiently. 

A-BU§'.\-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  abused.  H.  More. 

t  .\-bO§'A9E,  n.    Abuse.  Win.  MTialelei/. 

A-BU§E'  (j-bflz',  118),  t'.  a.  [L.  abiitor,  abusus  ; 
ab,  from,  and  tUor,  to  use  ;  i.  e.  to  turn  to  im- 
proper use.]  [t.  ABUSED  ;  pp.  ABUSING, 
ABU8ED.] 

L  To  make  an  ill  use  of. 

They  that  use  this  world  as  not  abtaing  it      1  Cor.  vii.  31. 

2.  To  injure  ;  to  use  ill. 

The  (rravcst  and  wisest  person  in  the  world  may  be  ahtaed 
by  being  put  into  a  fool's  coat.  Tillotion. 

3.  To  revile  ;  to  vilify  ;  to  reproach. 

AbuK  iiim  to  the  Moor,  Sfiak. 

4.  To  violate  ;  to  defile  ;  to  pollute.  Spenser. 

5.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  deceive. 

lie  perhaps. 
Out  of  my  weakness  and  my  melancholy, 
^/Tunesme  to  damn  me.  S/iak. 

Syn.  — !*eo  Revile. 

A-BL'SE'  (j-bQs',  118),  n.  1.  Ill  use  ;  the  opposite 
of  good  use  ;  as,  "  An  abuse  of  a  privilege." 

2.  A  corrupt  practice.  "Cries  out  upon 
abuses."  Snak. 

3.  Reproachful  language  ;  invective  ;  unjust 
censure  ;  rude  reproach  ;  contumely.      Milton. 

4.  Seducement ;  violation  of  the  person. 

Sidney. 
Syn.  — See  Satire. 

t  A-BUSE'fOl,  a.    Abusive.  Bp.  Barlow. 

A-BU^'gR  (»-buz'?r),  n.  One  who  abuses  or 
makes  an  ill  use  of ;  one  who  maltreats,  de- 
ceives, or  defiles. 

t  A-BU'§IQN  (^-bu'zhun),  n.    Ill  use  or  usage. 

Strype. 
A-B0'8IVE,  a.     1.  Practising   abuse;    as,    "An 
abusive  author." 

2.  Containing  abuse  ;  reproachful;  reviling; 
scurrilous  ;  opprobrious  ;  rude.  "  Throwing 
out  scurrilous,  abusive  terms."  South. 

3.  t  Deceptive.  "  An  abusive  treaty."  Bacon. 
Syn.- See  Offensive,  Reproachfui» 

^-BU'S|VE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  abusive  manner ;  re- 
proachfully." Boyle. 

A-BIJ'8IVE-NK.«'S,  n.  Quality  of  being  abusive. 
"  To  rave  in  his  barbarous  aouaivenesa.     Milton. 

/)k-BOT',  V.  n.  [Fr.  aboutir;  a,  to,  and  bout,  end.] 
[»".  abutted  ;  pp.  abutting,  abutted.]  To 
be  at  the  end  or  border ;  to  end  at ;  to  border 
upon  ;  to  meet,  or  to  be  opposite,  and  near 
meeting ;  —  used  with  upon  or  against.  Shak. 
49"  Johnson  pronouoces  tliia  word  obeolete  ;  but  it 


in  Rtill  in  iiM,  particularly  aa  a  t«cbnical  word,  both 
in  law  and  in  architecture. 

A-BO'TJ-LON,  n.  [Arab.;  name  of  a  plant  analo- 
gous to  marsh-mallows.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants ;  Indian  mallow.  Lmtdon. 

A-BfJT'M?NT,  n.  {Arch.)  That  which  receives 
the  end  of,  or  gives  support  to,  or  borders  upon, 
any  thing  :  —  a  mass  of  masonry,  earth,  or  tim- 
ber at  the  end  of  a  bridge  :  —  the  solid  part  of  a 
pier  from  which  an  arch,  less  than  a  senucirclc, 
springs  ;  a  fixed  point  from  which  resistance 
or  reaction  is  obtained.  —  See  Ahch. 

A-Bf;T'TAL,  n.  (Law.)  The  butting  or  boun- 
dary of  land  at  tne  end ;  a  headland.       C'owell. 

A-BOt'TPR,  n.  He  who  or  that  which  abuts,  or 
borders  on  ;  as,  "  A  street  repaired  by  the  abut- 
ters." 

t  Ab'VQ-LAte,  v.  a.  [L.  ab,  from,  and  tola,  to 
fly.]     To  fly  from.  Ash. 

t  A-BY'  fs-bl'),  V.  a.    [Perhaps  from  A.  S.  abigan, 

to  abiae,  to  wait.]    To  endure ;  to  pay  for ; 

to  suffer  for.  Shak. 

t  A-BY',  tJ.  n.    1.  To  remain  ;  to  abide.    Spenser. 

2.  To  pay  dearly.     "  He  dearly  shall  ahy." 

Spenser. 

t  A-BY§M' (?-bIzm'),  n.  [OldYr.  abysme.]  Abvss. 

"  The  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time."  Shak. 

A-B^§'MAL,  a.  Belonging  to  an  abyss  ;  bottom- 
less.    "An  abysmal  clitf."  //.  Smith. 

A-Btss'  (9-bIs'),  n. ;  pi.  A-Bfss'??.  [Or.  Sffvaaot, 
bottomless  ;  a  priv.  and  (iiuaoi,  depth  ;  L.  abys- 
stis.] 

1.  A  depth  without  bottom  ;  a  great  depth  ;  a 
deep  pit ;  a  gulf  ;  an  immeasurable  space. 

Who  shall  tempt  with  wandering  ffcct 
The  dark,  uubottomed,  infinite  cAys)  t  Milton. 

Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyat  of  light.       Dryilen. 

2.  Hell ;  the  bottomless  pit.        Roscommon. 

3.  {Her.)  The  centre  of  an  escutcheon. 

Buchanan. 
Syn.  — See  Gulf. 

+  A-BY8S'AL,  a.    Relating  to,  or  like,  an  abyss. 

Wm.  Law. 

Ab-YS-s!n'|-AN,  n.    A  native  or  inhabitant  of 

Abyssinia.  P.  Cyc. 

AB-YS-SIn'I-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Abys- 
sinia. P.  Cyc. 

Ac,  Ak,  or  AKE.  Initial  syllables  in  the  names  of 
places,  from  the  Saxon  ac,  an  oak  ;  as,  Acton, 
Oaktowu.  Gibson. 

AC-A-CA'LJS,  n.  [Gt.  iKagaXlf.']  (J3o<.)  A  shrub 
bearing  a  flower  and  fruit  like  those  of  a  tama- 
risk. Crabb. 

Jl-CA'CJ-Jl  (9-ka'sh§-?,  66),  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  oitaWa, 
from  OKI),  a  point.]  pi.  L.  ^-c*  'cf-Ai ;  Eng. 
A^-cA'ci-A§. 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  pulse 
family,  including  the  catechu  and  pum-arabic 
trees  :  —  the  name  is  popularly  applied  to  other 
genera,  as,  false  acacia,  tne  common  locust-tree, 
Jlobinia ps'cudacacia ;  —  rose-acacia,  a  handsome 
shrub,  Rohinia  hispida.  Loudon. 

2.  {Med. )  A  drug ;  being  the  juice  of  the 
unripe  fruit  of  the  Mimosa  nilotica  solidified  b^ 
evaporation,  and  used  as  an  astringent  medi- 
cine :  —  the  juice  of  unripe  sloes  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  for  tne  same  purpose. 

3.  {Ant.)  A  roll  or  bag  seen  on  medals  in 
the  hands  of  several  emperors  and  consuls  of 
the  lower  empire,  the  purpose  of  which  has  not 
been  discovered.  P.  Cyc. 

A-CA'CIAN  (66),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
Acacius,  the  founder  of  an  ancient  Christian 
sect.  Ency. 

A-CA'CI-0  (?-ka's]i9-6),  n.  A  hea\7,  durable  wood, 
similar  to  red  mahogany,  but  darker  ;  much  es- 
teemed in  ship-builaing.  H'eale. 

t  Ac'A-CY,  n.  [Or.  aKaxla  ;  a  priv.  and  «<!»*<, 
bad.']     l^reedom  from  malice.  Ash. 

tAc'A-DEME,   n.      1.  The  Angliciced  form  of 

Acaderaus,  the  name  of  the  original  owner  of 

the  grove  near  Athens,  where  Plato  held  his 

school,  called  after  him  .irademia,  the  Academy. 

See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Acadtmm, 

Plato's  retirement  Milton. 

2.  An  academy. 


Nor  hath  tnir  Europe,  her  raat  boands  (hroachoat. 

An  ariultme  ol  note  I  fvund  not  out  i/outO. 

Sec  Academy. 

t  Ac-A-DE'M|-AL,  a.    Academical.  John$on. 

Ac-A-UE'M|-A.N,  n.  A  scholar  or  member  of  an 
academy,     [it.]  Marston. 

Ac-A-Df:M'|C,  n.     L  An  academical  or  Platonic 

philosopher.  Milton. 

2.  A  student  of  a  uniTcraity  or  academy.   "  A 

young  academic."  ti'atta- 

Ac-A-UfcM'|C,  i  o     Belonging  to  the  doc- 

AC-A-D£m'|-C.\L,  S  trine*    of    Plato,   or  to  an 

academy  or  university.     "  Acad4fmic  povea." 

Pope.     "  That  occuiemtca/ inscription.      Smith 

on  Old  Age. 

AC-.A-d6m'|-C.AI-8,  n.  pi.  The  drew  peculiar  to 
officers  and  students  in  a  college  or  uniTerxity. 

The  Etonian. 

AC-A-DfcM'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  academical 
manner. 

AC-A-D?-Ml"CIAN  (»k-»-d9-inT»h'»B),  n.  A  mem- 
ber of  an  academy ;  a  man  of  science  or  litera- 
ture.   "The  French  academicians."  Swinburne. 

t  A-cAD'5-Wl!jM,  n.  The  academical  philosophy. 
"The  great  principle  of  academism.        Bajrter. 

t  A-cAd'5-mI8T,  n.  A  member  of  an  academy  j  an 
academical  philosopher ;  an  academic.   Baxter. 

A-CAd'S-MY  [»-kad'?-m?,  P.  J.  F.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
C.  ]Vb.;  »-kiid'?-m?  or  ik'Mem-?,  S.  IF.],  «. 
[Or.  itairipia,  a  name  derived  from  Academus, 
the  original  owner  of  a' garden  or  grove  in  the 
suburbs  of  Athens,  which  afterwards  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  public  by  the  bequest  of 
Cimon,  and  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  lovers 
of  philosophy  and  meditation,  particularly  of 
Plato  and  his  followers ;  L.  academia ;  It.  acca~ 
demia ;  Sp.  academia ;  Fr.  acad'-mie.] 

1.  A  gjinnasiinn  near  ancient  Athens,  where 
Plato  taught  philosophy  ;  Plato's  school  of  phi- 
losophy. South. 

2.  A  society  of  learned  men  associated  for  the 
advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  as,  "  The 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences." 

3.  A  place  of  instniction  or  school  appropri- 
ated to  students  in  the  fine  arts,  or  in  some 
particular  art  or  science ;  as,  "  An  Academy  of 
Painting,"  "A  Military  Academy." 

4.  A  college ;  a  university. 

Of  our  two  ttcademie*  [i.  e.  univernties]  I  named.    Axme. 
In  this  sense  it  is  not  now  often  used. 

5.  A  seminary  of  learning,  or  school,  holding 
a  rank  between  a  university  or  college  and  a 
common  school;  —  first  applied  in  England  by 
the  nonconformists  to  their  collegiate  schools, 
and  now  in  common  use  in  the  United  States. 

Academy  fissure,  (Paint.)  a  drawini;  usually  made 
with  black  and  white  chalk  on  tinted  paper  after 
a  living  model. 

Syn.  — See  School. 

4^-  "  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  wan  an- 
ciently and  iiro|ierly  .irronted  on  the  fir«t  xjllabis, 
though  now  fmiuciitly  on  the  second.  That  it  was 
accented  on  the  tirxt  syllable  till  within  tliese  few 
years  is  pretty  generally  rrnieinbered  ;  and  if  8bak- 
8|)eare  did  not,  by  ^>etiral  license,  violate  tlie  accenlii- 
ation  of  his  time,  it  was  certainly  pntnounced  so  two 
centuries  afo,  as  a|ipeara  by  Dr.  Johuaoa's  quolaiiun 
of  him. 

'  Our  conrt  shall  be  a  little  artulemt. 
Still  and  ronteni|ilativr  in  living  arta.' 

But  the  accentuationof  this  word  fonnerly,on  Ibefinl 
syllable,  is  so  genprnlly  acknowledged,  as  not  to  stand 
in  need  of  |Mietic  autjiority."  M  alker.  —  The  now  re- 
ceived reading  of  ^Uaks|>earp  in  llie  abm-e  |MUsa{!«  is 
academe  ;  but  Holland,  his  coniem|iorary,  iuu, 
"And  Vetus  now,  who  hold*  thy  house,  fair  arorimir  hlght  i " 
and  Cowley,  in  a  later  age, 

"  He  that  only  talked  with  him  might  tad 
A  Ittle  oeademy  in  his  mind." 

A-CA'D(-A-LITE,  n.  [Acadia,  the  Indian  name 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Or.  iiOoj,  a  stone.  /'.  Cyc] 
(J/i'n.)  A  silicious  mineral  found  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia ;  red  chubasite.  C.  T.  Jackson.    Alger. 

Ac'A-.l6u,n.  [Fr.]  {Bot.)  Mahogany.  — -4ra- 
jou,  or  acajaiba,  is  also  the  West  Indian  name 
of  the  cashew-tree. 

Ar'A-LfePH,  or  Ar-A-LE'PH  A,  n. ;  pi.  ACALBPn.K. 
[dr.  aKah,^,  a  nettle.]  {^ZocL)  An  acalephr.n. 
—  See  ACALBPHAN.  p.  Cye.     Agassiz. 
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AC-A-LE'PHAN  [ak-ji-is'fjn,  CL,  Brande;  ^-kW- 
^-^n,  .S'wt.l,  n. ;  pi.  Ac-a-le'piian§.  {Zoiil.) 
One  of  a  class  of  the  radiate  aquatic  and  ma- 
rine animals,  having  the  property  of  irritating 
and  inflaming  the  skin  when  touched,  as  the 
sea-nettle,  jelly-fish,  medusa,  Portuguese  man- 
of-war,  (4c.;  acaleph;  acalepha.  Bratide. 

AC-A-LE'PHoId,  a.  [Eng.  acalephan  and  Gr. 
ttfioi,  form.]     i^ZoOl.)  Like  a  medusa.         Owen. 

A-CAL'y-CINE,         ;  a.    [Gr.  a  priv.  and  icdXv^, 

AC-A-L^C'l-NOtJS,  )  a    flower-cup ;     L.    calyx.] 

(liot.)  Having  no  calyx  or  flower-cup.       Gray. 

A-CAMP'TO-s6mE,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.,  Kintrria,  to 
bend,  and  aiS/ia,  the  body.]  {Conch.)  One  of 
an  order  of  cirripeds,  in  wnich  the  body  is  so 
enveloped  and  attached  in  a  shell,  that  it  can- 
not be  protruded,  Brande. 

jf-CJjV'THjl,  n.  [Gr.  axavda,  a  thorn ;  axt'i,  a  point, 
and  avdoi,  blossom.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  thorn;  a  prickle.  Ency. 

2.  {ZoOl.)  A  spine  or  prickly  fin. 

3.  (Anat.)  A  spinous  process  of  a  vertebra ; 
—  the  spine ;  the  vertebral  column.  Dunglison. 

AC-AJ^-THA' CF.:X,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  oKovQa,  a  thorn.] 
{Bot.)  A  natural  order  of  monopetalous,  dicot- 
yledonous, herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  of 
which  Acanthus  is  the  type.  Baird. 

AC-AN-THA'CEOUS  (ilk  ?n-tha'shus),  «•  Armed 
with  prickles,  as  thistres,  &c. ;  prickly.     Crabb. 

A-CAN'THINE,  a.    Relating  to  the  acanthus.  Ash. 

ji-CAj\r'THI-dJV,  n.  [Gr.  uKavdiujv,  a  porcupine.] 
(Zov/.)  A  genus  of  porcupines.  Van  Der  Iloeven. 

jt-CMj^'THO-PHlS,  n.  [Gr.  oKavBa,  a  thorn,  and 
6(i>ii,  a  serpent.]  {Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  venomous 
serpents,  peculiar  to  Australia,  distinguished 
by  a  little  spur,  or  horny  excrescence,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tail.  Brande. 

A-CAN-THO-CEPH'A-LAN,    n.       [Gr.     oKatQa.,    a 

*  prickle,  and  Ktipalii,  head.]     One  of  an  order  of 
■  intestinal  worms,  having  rows  of  hooked  spines 

around  the  head,  by  which  they  cling  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  intestines  of  animals.         Brande. 

ji-CJjV-THO-DER  'MA,  n.  [Gr.  oKovBa,  a  prickle, 
an  1  iipiiu,  a  hide.]  {Zoot.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
fishes  allied  to  Batistes.  Agassiz. 

AC-^Jf-THO'DE^,  n.  [Gr.  ixavBa,  a  point,  and 
d&oii,  a  tooth.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  fossil  ganoid 
fishes  of  dimmutive  size.  Agassiz. 

A-CAN'THQ-p6d,  n.  [Gr.  SKavda,  prickle,  and 
rrovf,  voiof,  a  foot.]  (Ent.)  One  of  a  tribe  of 
spiny-legged  beetles ;  the  rose-bug,  &c.  Brande. 

AC-AN-THOP-Te-R<r(?'!-AN,  n. 
prickle,  and  Trripv^,  irripv- 
yoi,  a  wing.]  {loh.)  One  of 
an  order  of  fishes,  char- 
acterized by  bony  spines 
in  the  fins.  Brande. 

AC-AiV-Tn6P-T?-RY<?'l-  ^''^'^^■ 

OOS,  a.    {Ich.)  Having  fins  which  are  bony  and 
prickly.  Baird. 

AC-AJf-THU' RUS,  n.  [Gr.  axavOa,  a  thorn,  and 
oJfld,  a  tail.]  '  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  spiny-finned 
fishes  with  a  very  sharp  movable  spine  on  each 
side  of  the  tail.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

jl-CJJV'THUS,  n.    [L.,  from  Gr.  axavOa,  a  thorn.] 

*  pi.  L.  a-cAn'thT;  En^.  ^-cXn'tiivs-e?. 

1.  {iiot.)  A  genus  of  spiny  herbaceous  plants 
with  pinnatifid  leaves,  one  species  of  which 
{Acanthus  mollis)  is  called  brankursine,  bear's 
foot,  bear's  claw,  or  bear's  breech.  Loudon. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  broad,  ruffled  leaves  used  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  Corinthian 
capital;  said  by  Vitruvius  to  have 
been  suggested  by  seeing  a  basket, 
which,  covered  with  a  tile,  had  been 
set  accidentally  on  the  crown  of  the 
root  of  an  acanthus,  and  around  which  the 
j^rowing  plant  sent  up  its  leaves,  till,  encounter- 
ing the  edges  of  the  tile,  they  gradually  curved 
back,  and  then  outwards,  in  a  kind  of  volute. 

P.  Cyc. 

3.  An  unascertained  tree  or  shrub,  celebrat- 
ed by  Virgil,  and  afterwards  by  Milton.  Some 
suppose  acacia  to  be  meant,  others  holly. 


aKUvOa,  a 


On  either  side 
AccmOnif  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub 
Fenced  up  the  verdant  wall.  Millon. 

A-CAN'TI-C6N,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral,  called  also 
epidote,  and  pistacite.  Dana. 

Ac  'A-J\rOs,  n.  [Gr.  aKavog,  a  prickle.]  {Pal.)  A  ge- 
nus of  fossil  fishes  allied  to  the  perches.  Agassiz. 

A-CAjf'ZI-i,n.pl.   Turkish  lighthorse.      Clarke. 

ji-CAR'Dl-A,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  L.  cardo,  a 
hinge.]  {Zonl.)  A  genus  of  fossil  bivalve  shells 
of  the  oyster  kind,  in  which  the  hinge  is  want- 
ing. Brande. 

A-CAR'Dl-Ac,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  KapSla,  the 
heart.]     Without  a  heart.  Boag. 

A-CAR  I-D.X,     )  ^.  pl_     [^Gr.    axapi,  a  maggot.] 

A-CAr'j-DAN§,  J  {Ent.)  A   tribe   of   arachnida;, 

including  mites  and  ticks.  Owen. 

A-CAR'POUS,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Kupnof,  fruit.] 
{Bot.)  Sterile  ;  not  bearing  fruit. 

Ac'A-Rtrs,n.  [L.]  ^\.  Xc'^-Rl.  {Ent.)  A  ge- 
nus of  spiders ;  a  mite.  Brande. 

A-CAT-A-LEC'TIC,  n.  [Gr.  aKaraXtiKTiKdi  ;  a  priv. 
and  KaTaXnyia,  to  stop,  to  end.]  {Pros.)  A 
verse  whicn  has  the  complete  number  of  sylla- 
bles, without  defect  or  excess.  Beck. 

A-CAT-A-LEC'TJC,  a.  {Pros.)  Not  halting  short ; 
not  defective  in  number ;  cortiplete ;  as,  "  An 
acatalectic  verse." 


a-cAt-a-lep'si-a,  )  „ 

A-CAT'A-'LEP-SY,      )  ai 


[Gr.  aKiiTaXrn},la  ;  a  priv. 
and  Karahtiijidiiu),  to  com- 
prehend.]    {^fed.)     Uncertainty  in  the  diagno- 
sis or  prognosis  of  disease.  Dunglison. 

A-CAT-A-LEP'TJC,  a.    {Med.)  Not  discoverable  ; 
uncertain. 

tA-CA'T^R,  n.     [Perhaps  Fr.  acheter,  to  buy.] 
A  provider  of  provisions  ;  a  caterer.     Chaucer. 

Ac-A-THAR  'SI- A,  n.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  KaOatpin,  to 
cleanse,  or  purge.] 

1.  {Med.)  Omission  of  purgatives.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Surg.)  Filth  from  a  wound  ;  impurity. 

Craig. 
Ac'A-THAR-SV,  n.    {Med.)  Same  as  Acathar- 

siA.  '  Buchanan, 

f  A-CATES',  n.  pi.  Victuals;  viands;  cates.  See 

Gates.  Spenser. 

Ac-AU-LES'C^NT,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  KavXdt,  a 

stem.]    {Bot.)  Stemless  ;  —  used  of  plants  which 

have  the  stem  very  short,  or  else  subterranean, 

and  therefore  apparently  none.  Gray. 

A-CAU'LJNE,     )  „,      [Gr.   „  priv.   and  kovXS;,  a 

AC-AU-LOSE',  >  stem.]     {Bot.)  Having  no  stalk 

A-CAU'LOys,    )  or  stem  ;  stemless.  Ash. 

AC-CEDE',  V.  n.     [L.  accedo;  ad,  to,  and  cedo, 
'  to  go,  to  yield ;  Tr.  acccder.]      [i.  acceded  ; 
pp.    ACCEDING,  ACCEDED.]     To  come  to ;   to 
come  over ;  to  assent ;  to  become  a  party  to  : 
as,  "  To  accede  to  a  request,  to  a  treaty." 
Syn.  —  See  Comply. 
AC-CEL-e-rA^T' DO,  a.      [It.]    {Mm.)   Hasten- 
ing ;  faster  and  faster.  Dwight. 

AC-CEL'5R-ATE,  V.  a.     [L.  aceelero,  acceleratus, 
to  hasten ;    It.  accelerare  ;   Fr.  aceel^rer.]     [i. 

ACCELERATED  ;  pp.  ACCELERATING,  ACCELER- 
ATED.] To  cause  to  move  faster  ;  to  expedite ; 
to  hasten.     "  To  accelerate  his  journey."    liall. 

Syn.  —  See  Hasten. 
AC-CEL'^R-AT-f-D,/).  rt.     Hastened. 

Accelerated  motion,  (JV/ecA.)  motion  in  wliicli  the  ve- 
locity of  a  moving  body  is  continually  increased  by 
force  acting  uiwn  it.  Orier. 

AC-CEL'^R-AT-JNG,;?.  a.  Causing  acceleration  ; 

hastening. 
AC-CEL-gR-A'TFON,  n.     Act  of   accelerating; 

an  increase  of  the  velocity  of  bodies  in  motion  ; 

a  hastening. 
AC-CEL'?;R-A-TIve,  a.    Tending  to  accelerate  ; 

increasing  motion  or  velocity.  Netcton. 

AC-CEL'pR-A-TOR,  n.     [L.  aceelero,  to  hasten.] 
A  muscle  which  contracts  to  acceler- 


{Anat.) 

ate  the  passage  of  urine. 

AC-CEL'5R-A-TO-RY, 
ative. 


Quincy. 

Accelerating ;  acceler- 
Craig. 


t  AC-CEND',  D.  a.  [h.accendo.']  To  kindle.  "De- 
votion  sufficiently  accended.        Decay  of  Piety. 

AC-CEN-D|-BiL'|-Ty,M.  Inflammability.  JSd. iJew. 

AC-CEN'Dl-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  inflamed.  Smart. 

t  AC-CEN'SION,  w.     A  kindling.  Locke. 

Ac'CfNT  (114),  n.  [L.  accentus  ;  ad,  to,  and  cano, 
to  sing  ;  It.  accento  ;  Sp.  acento  ;  Fr.  accent.'] 

1.  The  modulation  of  the  voice  in  speaking, 
or  the  manner  of  speaking ;  as,  "  The  Scotch 
accent." 

Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  purchase  in 
■o  removed  a  dwelling.  Shak. 

2.  Language  ;  words.     [Poetical.] 

IIow  many  ages  hence 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  o'er. 
In  states  unborn,  and  acceiitt  yet  unknown  !       Shak. 

3.  A  stress  of  voice  on  a  certain  syllable  of  a 
word,  that  it  may  be  better  heard  than  the  rest, 
as  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  word  confess'. 

IKS'  A  great  part  of  the  words  in  the  Englisli  lan- 
guage of  tliree  or  more  syllables  have  two  accents  ; 
the  greater  is  called  the  primary  accent,  and  the  less 
the  secondary  accent.  Thus,  in  the  word  ap" pel-la' tiou, 
the  third  syllable  has  the  priniary,  and  the  first  sylla- 
ble the  secondary,  accent. 

Tlie  only  perceptible  difference  among  our  syllables  arises 
from  some  oi  them  being  uttered  with  that  stronger  percussion 
of  voice  which  we  call  accent.  Jllair. 

4.  A  mark  on  a  syllable  to  direct  the  modula- 
tion of  the  voice: — the  mark  ['],  noting  the 
accent  or  stress  of  voice,  as  in  even,  called  the 
acute  accent ;  —  the  mark  [  ^  ],  called  the  grave 
accent,  used  generally  to  indicate  the  falling  of 
the  voice;  —  the  mark  ["]  or  [~],  called  the 
circumflex,  denoting  an  undulation  of  voice. 

6.  {Math.)  A  mark  [']  over  a  letter  to  indi- 
cate that  it  has  a  value  or  a  meaning  different 
from  that  of  the  same  letter  used  without  the  ac- 
cent :  —  a  mark  [  '  ]  over  a  number  noting  a  min- 
ute of  a  degree,  or,  doubled  ["],  a  second. 

6.  {Mus.)  Emphasis  given  to  notes  in  partic- 
ular parts  of  a  bar.  Moore. 

Syn.  —  See  Emphasis. 

AC-CENT'  (114),  V.  a.  [i.  ACCENTED  ;  pp.  AC- 
CENTING, ACCENTED.]  To  pronounce,  utter,  or 
mark  with  accent ;  as,  "  To  accent  a  syllable." 

AC-CENT'pD,  p.  a.  Pronounced  with  the  ac- 
cent ;  marked  with  the  accent. 

AC-CENT'OR,  n.  1.  {Mus.)  One  who  sings  the 
highest  part  in  a  trio.  Crabb. 

2.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds ;  the  hedge- 
chanter.  Gray. 

AC-CE^r-Tg-Ri'J^M,n.  pi. 
{Ornith.)'  A  sub-family  of 
dcntirostral  birds   of   the    ^ni^^^B*^ 
order  Passeres  and  family 
Luscinidee ;  accentors. 

Gray.     Enicoclchla  ludoviciana. 

II  AC-CENT'y-AL,  a.    Relating  to  accent. 

II  AC-CENT'y-ATE  (?k-sent'yu-at),  V.  a.  \i.  AC- 
CENTUATED ;  pp.  ACCENTUATING,  ACCENTUAT- 
ED.] To  pronounce  or  to  mark  with  the  accent ; 
to  accent. 

II  AC-CENT-r-A'TlON,  n.  The  act  of  uttering 
"or  of  marking  the  accent.  Lowth. 

AC-CEPT',  V.  a.  [L.  accipio,  acceptus;  ad,  to, 
and  capio,  to  take  ;  It.  accettare  ;  Sp.  aceptar  ; 
Fr.  accepter.]     \i.  accepted  ;  pp.  accepting, 

ACCEPTED.] 

1.  To  receive  favorably  or  kindly. 

Sweet  prince,  accept  their  suit  Shak. 

2.  To  admit ;  to  agree  to  ;  as,  "  To  accept  an 
excuse  or  a  proposal";  "To  accept  an  amend- 
ment." 

3.  To  take  as  oflfered ;  as,  *'  To  accept  an 
appointment  or  an  office." 

4.  To  estimate  ;  to  regard  ;  to  value  accord- 
ing to  desert ;  to  receive  as  worthy. 

For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according 
to  tliat  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not. 

2  Cor.  Tiii.  12. 

5.  t  To  respect  partially. 

lie  will  surely  reprove  you  if  ye  do  secretly  accept  persons. 

Job  xiii.  10. 

6.  {Com.)  To  acknowledge  by  one's  signature 
the  sum  named  in  an  order,  draft,  or  bill  of  ex- 
change, as  due,  and  to  promise  the  payment  of  it. 

JSTa^  Accept  is  used  in  some  of  its  senses  with  of. 
"  Accept  of  my  hearty  wishes."  Addison.  "  I'erad- 
venture  he  will  accept  of  me."     Oen.  xxxii.  20. 


A.  E,  T,  0,  0,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  T,  O,  0,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL;   HtIR,  HEE; 
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ACCI  PITER 


AC-CftPT-A-BlL'l-TV,  rt.    Quality  of  being  ac- 
'  ccptable;  acceptablcncss.  Bp.  Taylor. 

IJ  A<><;fcPT'A-BhE  [»lc-8«|)'t»-hl,  P.  Ja.   K.    Sm. 

CI.  Wb.  Johnson,  Ash,  Lhjche,  Harclay  ;  ik'v^yt- 

t»-bl,  S.  ff.  J.  E.  F.  C],  a.     Sure  to  be  accepted 

or  well  received  ;  welcome  ;  grateful ;  pleasing. 

A  lacriflce  accepuMe,  well-pleuing  to  Qod.       /'Ai7.  iv.  IH. 

Tlili  woman,  wlioin  tliou  inad'it  to  be  my  help, 

Bo  tit,  •0(icc«';><aMr,  to  divine.  Milton. 

t^  "  Within  tliese  twenty  year*,  this  word  lias 
■liifted  its  acreiit  from  the  xecuiid  to  tlie  first  syllnhle. 
Tliero  are  now  few  (Kilito  !<|ieakeri<  who  do  not  pro- 
noiiiire  it  ac'eeptable  ;  and  it  iH  inucli  to  he  re):ret- 
tfd  (hat  this  [(ruiiunciation  is  hecunie  so  general." 
H'alkrr.  —  rfiicli  wan  the  fact,  as  stated  hy  Walker,  near 
the  end  of  the  last  centnry  ;  and  it  conformed  to  the 
iisaue  of  the  poets,  e.  (!.  of  Jousoii,  and  of  Milton. 
Ihit  the  accent  of  the  words  acce/itable  and  commeniUi- 
bU  has,  in  a  preat  nieasnre,  iMJcn  shifted  hack  a|;aiii 
from  the  first  to  the  second  syllable  ;  and  they  are 
DO  accented  hy  several  of  the  latest  Engliish  orthoe- 
pistA.  — See  Commendable. 

I  Ar-c6PT'A-BLE-N6ss,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing acceptable.  Grew. 

I  AC-cEPT'A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  acceptable  man- 
ner ;  in  a  manner  to  please  or  gratify. 

AC-c6pt'ANCE,  n.  1.  Act  of  accepting;  re- 
ception with  favor  or  approbation. 

Such  with  him 
Finds  no  acceptance,  uor  can  tlnd.  Milton. 

2.  t  Acceptation  ;  meaning. 

An  uecrtion,  under  the  common  acceptance  of  it,  not  only 
falae,  but  udiuus.  South. 

3.  {^Com.)  The  writing  of  one's  name  on  a 
bill  of  exchange  :  —  the  bill  itself  when  thus  ac- 
cepted. 

4.  (Lata.)  A  tacit  agreement,  or  acceptance 
of  a  contract  by  implication  ;  as,  if  a  husband 
and  wife,  holding  land  in  right  of  the  wife, 
jointly  make  a  lease  reserving  rent,  and,  after 
the  death  of  the  husband,  the  wife  accepts  or 
receives  the  rent,  by  this  act  the  lease  is  con- 
firmed and  she  is  bound  by  it.  Crabb. 

Syn. Acceptance  is  the  act  of  accepting  ;  accepta- 
tion, the  state  of  being  accepted.  The  acceptance  of  a 
gift  or  favor ;  tlie  acleptatioa  or  meaning  of  a  word  or 
phrase. 

AC-cfiPT'ANT,  n.  [L.  accepto,  to  receive;  Fr. 
acceptani.]     One  who  accepts  ;  an  accepter. 

Spectator. 
Ac-CpP-TA'TION,n.   1.  Act  of  accepting;  recep- 
tion ;  acceptance  ;  regard. 

What  i«  new  finds  better  acceptation.  Denham, 

2.  The  received  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase. 

My  words,  in  common  acceptation. 

Could  never  give  this  provocation.  Oray. 

Syn.  — See  Acceptance. 

AC-CEPT'gR,  n.    One  who  accepts. 

Chillingxcoi'th, 

AC-CfiP-TI-LA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  acceptilatio ;  ac- 
cepttcm,  a  receipt,  andy«'o,  latus,  to  bear.] 

1.  (Civil  Late.)  The  verbal  acquittance  of  a 
debt  by  a  creditor  without  payment.    Cotarave. 

2.  (Theol.)  The  acceptance  of  a  thing  as 
an  equivalent,  although  it  is  not  equal  to  that 
in  place  of  which  it  is  received. 

BibUotheca  Sacra. 
t  AC-CfiP'TIQN,  n.  Acceptation.  Hammotid. 
t  AC-CEP'T|VE,  a.    Ready  to  accept.  B.  Jonson. 

JiC-CfiPT'OR,  M.  (Law.)  One  who  accepts  an 
order,  a  draft,  or  bill  of  exchange.         Bouvier. 

AC-CfiP'TR^SS,  n.     A  female  who  accepts,     [u.] 

S.  Oliver. 

tAC-CERSR',  V.  a.     [L.  accerso.^    To  call;  to 

call  tt)gethcr ;  to  summon,  as  an  army.       Hall. 

AC-CKSS',  or  ACCESS  [?k-s6s',  IF.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.; 
Sk'sSs.  S.  E.  K. ;  ak'sSs  or  jk-hSs',  Ja.\,  n.  VL. 
arcessus,  from  accedo,  to  go  to,  to  yield  to  ;  Fr. 
acC'S.] 

1.  A  way  of  approach ;  an  external  passage  ; 
a  corridor. 

The  accet  of  the  town  wu  only  by  a  neck  of  land.  Bacon. 

2.  The  means  of  approach ;  liberty  to  ap- 
proach ;  admission. 

For  through  him  we  both  htre  an  accen  by  one  Spirit  unto 
the  Father.  Kph.  ii.  18. 

3.  Increase ;  addition. 

I.  fW>m  the  influence  of  thy  looki,  receive 

Accat  in  every  virtue.  Milton. 


4.  A  sudden  attack  of  disease ;  a  fit. 

Krlap«e>  make  diaeawM 
More  detpenitc  thun  their  tlrat<m'cMp(.  IhuHbrat. 

Byn.  —  See  Admittance. 

MjT  With  res|)ect  to  the  pronnnriation  nflliis  word 
there  is  a  ditTerence  among  the  tirlhoepists  as  well  aj 
in  usage.  Smart  says,  "  It  KomelinieM  lius  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllabic."  Walker  ri-markH  as  f(dlowM  :  — 
"  This  word  is  sometimes  heard  with  the  accent  uu 
the  first  syllable. 

*  Hail,  watcr-gnid,  healing  power. 
Of  easy  MctfM  to  the  p<Kir  f' 

But  this  pronunciation  ouglit  to  lie  avoided,  as  contrary 
to  analogy  and  tiie  general  usage  of  the  language." 

II  Ac'C5S-SA-R|-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an 
accessary. 

II  Ac'CfS-SA-Rl-Ness,  n.  The  state  of  being 
accessary.  Decay  of  Piety. 

II  Ac'C?S-SA-RY  [ak'«98-8»-r9,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ak-s€s's9-r^,  j4«A],  a. 

1.  Contributing  to  a  crime  ;  assisting ;  acces- 
sory.    "Accessary  to  rebellion."        Clarendon. 

2.  That  is  added  ;  additional  ;  accessory. 
"  Things  that  are  accessary  hereunto."  Hooker. 

II  Ac'cpS-SA-RY,  »».  [L.  accedo,  accesnta ;  Low 
L.  accessoritts.]  (Late.)  One  who  is  not  the 
chief  actor  in  an  offence,  nor  present  at  its 
performance,  but  is  concerned  tnerein,  either 
before  or  after  its  performance ;  an  accomplice ; 
an  abettor.  Bouvier, 

Syn.  — See  Abettor. 

.^n  accessary  before  the  fact  {Law)  is  one  who,  l)eing 
absent  when  the  crime  was  committed,  yet  counselled 
or  commanded  another  to  commit  it. 

Jin  acc$.isary  after  the  fact  is  one  who  harbors,  con- 
ceals, or  assists  the  otfendcr.  —  See  Accessory. 

JKT'This  word  is  chiefly  used  in  legal  forms  ;  but  its 
orthograpliy  is  quite  unsettled.  This  will  ap|>ear  evi- 
dent both  from  examining  the  dictionaries  and  from 
observing  common  usage.  With  resfiect  to  the  diction- 
aries which  were  published  before  tliat  of  Johnson,  the 
orthography  found  in  those  of  Baret,  Bnllokar,  Cot- 
grave,  Pliilli|>8,  &c.,  is  accessary  ;  in  those  of  Coles. 
Kersey,  Bailey,  Dyche,  and  Martin,  both  accessary  and 
accessory;  and  all  the  principal  dictionaries  of  the 
English  language  publislied  since  that  of  Johnson,  give 
both  forms.  —  Johnson  says  of  accessary,  —  "A  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  accessory,  hut  now  more  commonly 
used  than  the  projier  word  " ;  and  Smart  says,  ".Ac- 
cessory claims  a  slight  etymological  preference,  but  is 
less  Usual." 

As  to  the  Law  Dictionaries,  the  orthography  of  those 
of  Whishaw,  Burn,  Bouvier,  and  Biirrill,  is  accessary  ; 
those  of  Cowell,  Bluiint,  Cunninehain,  Tomlins,  and 
Bell,  give  both  forms.  The  orthography  found  in 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  and  Erskine's  Institutes 
is  accessory,  that  of  Dane's  Abridgment  and  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia,  accessary.  Brande  gives  accessory  as  the 
orthography  of  the  word  when  a  legal  term,  and  accet 
sarij  or  accessory  when  used  in  the  arts. 

AC-CfiS-Sl-BlL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
accessible.  /.  Taylor. 

AC-CES'S|-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  approached; 
approachable  ;  easy  of  access.  Addison. 

AC-CfiS'Sl-BLY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  accessible.  Clarke. 

AC-C£S'SIQN  (9k-s«sh'un),  M.     [L.  accessio.'\ 

1.  Increase  by  something  acquired ;  addition ; 
enlargement ;  augmentation.  Clarendon. 

2.  Act  of  coming  to;  arrival;  as,  "The  king's 
accession  to  the  throne." 

3.  (Med.)  The  beginning  of  a  paroxysm,  or  a 
fit  of  an  intermitting  fever.  Crabb. 

4.  (Law.)  A  kind  of  title  by  which  a  person 
acquires  property  in  a  thing  in  consequence  of 
its  growing  out  of,  or  being  combined  with,  an- 
other thing  :  —  in  international  law,  the  act  b^ 
which  one  power  enters  into  engagements  origi- 
nally contracted  between  other  powers. 

BurriU.  Bouvier. 
Syn.  —  See  Increase. 

AC-C£s'SIQN-AL  (»k-sesh'un-»l),  a.    Additional. 

AC-C£SS'|VE,  o.     Additional.  Hopkins. 

AC-C$S-S6'R]-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  an  accessory. 

II  Ac'CgS-SQ-RJ-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an 
accessory. 

II  AC'CgS-SQ-RI-N6ss,  n.  The  state  of  being 
accessory.  Smart. 

II  Ac'C^S-SCVRY  [»k'»«8-ao-r?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  fk-sSs'so-rf,  Ask],  a. 


1.  Contributing  to  a  crime ;  acceaaanr. 

Cbirendon. 

2.  Joined  to  another  thing ;  additional.  Hooker. 
See  AtrCKtMAUY. 

II  Ac'C^S-.sy.Ry,  «.     [Low  L.  acce*aoriu*.'\ 

1.  That  which  advances  or  promotes  a  design ; 
an  accompaniment.  Gayton. 

2.  (Law.)  One  who  is  ^ilty  of  a  crime,  not 
principally,  btit  by  participation ;  an  accom- 
plice ;  an  abettor ;  accessary. 

3.  (Paint.)  An  object  in  a  picture  not  abac* 
lutely  necessary  to  the  figure.  FairhoU. 

See  AcCKtiSAKY.  ' 

AC-CIA-CJI-TU'lt»  (llt-eh»-k»-td'r»),  n.  [It.,  a 
squeezinq.]  (Mtu.)  A  grace  note,  one  semi- 
tone below  that  to  whica  it  is  prefixed,  being, 
as  it  were,  squeezed  in.  liranae. 

Ac'CI-d£N'CE,  n.     [L.  accidentia,  accidents,  pi, 

of  accident.]     A  corruption  of  accident*,  being 

the  name  applied  to  a  little  book  containing 

the  accidents  or  first  rudiments  of  grammar. 

I  pray  you,  oak  him  iorm  queitioni  in  hia  aeciilenct,  tHaJk. 

Ac'C|-D6NT,  n.  [L.  accido,  accident,  to  happen 
to;  ad,  to,  and  cado,  to  fall.] 

1.  An  event  proceeding  from  an  unknown 
cause,  or  happening  without  the  design  of  the 
agent ;  an  unforeseen  event ;  incident ;  casualty ; 
chance.     "  Some  unlooked  accident."        Shak. 

2.  A  property  or  quality  of  any  being  that  is 
not  essential  to  it.    "  But  the  boay's  accident." 

Daviet. 

3.  pi.  (Gram.)  The  properties  and  inflections 
of  the  parts  of  speech.  Holder. 

Syn. — Accident  exc\iu\e9  the  idea  of  de«ign,  and 
event  excludes  the  idea  of  chance.  Jlecident  refer*  to 
what  has  hapiieiied  ;  chance  to  what  may  hapiien.  An 
erent  is  more  int|iorTnnl  than  an  iueiienl.  WhRle\-er 
hapiiens,  whether  by  chance  or  design,  may  lie  called 
an  iHcideuL.  A  casually  is  an  unwelcome  accident : 
and,  when  used  as  a  law  term,  it  often  suggests  iha 
idea  of  those  accidents  by  which  an  injur)'  lias  lieen 
sustained,  or  for  which  a  coroner  may  be  invoked. — 
See  Circumstance. 

AC-CI-D£N'TAL,  n.  L  A  property  non-essential. 

Pearson. 

Conceire,  a*  much  a«  yon  can,  of  the  eaentiaia  of  any 
■ubject  before  you  coniider  ita  aecidentaU.  tocte. 

2.  (Mus.)  A  sharp,  fiat,  or  natural,  ( ^ ,  h ,  ^,) 
not  in  the  signature  of  a  piece,  but  ^     '     '     ' 
occurring  accidentally  before  a  note,      thcight. 

3.  ( Paint.)  A  chance  effect  produced  bv  rays 
of  light  falUng  on  certain  objects.         FairhoU. 

AC-CJ-D£N'TAL,  a.  L  Havinfj  the  quality  of  an 
accident ;  happening  by  accident ;  happening 
unexpectedly  ;  not  designed  or  planned  ;  casual ; 
fortuitous ;  as,  "  An  accidental  occurrence." 

2.  Non-essential ;  incident.  "  Circumstances 
accidental  to  the  tragedy."  Jlymer. 

Accidental  colors,  {Opt.)  tboee  colors  which  dejiend 
U|ion  the  reactions  of  the  eye,  incuniradiaiiuciion  to 
those  which  belong  t<i  light  itself. 

Accidental  lighl.1,  (PniMf.)  secondary  lights;  elTecIs 
of  light  otiier  tiian  oniiiiary  daylight.  Fairkall. 

Accidental  point,  (Per»p.)  Uial  point  in  the  Inth- 
contal  line  where  the  projections  of  two  lines  parallel 
to  each  other  meet  the  jierspective  plane.     Fncy.  Brit, 

Syn. — Accidental  and  fortuitous  are  opposed  to 
what  is  designed,  planned,  or  foreseen  ;  incidental,  to 
what  is  premeditated  or  intruded  ;  eaxual,  to  what  is 
constant  and  regular;  contingent,  to  what  is  definite 
and  fixed.  An  accidental  rirrunislance  ;  furtuUout  oc- 
currence ;  incidental  ol>ser>'alion  ;  easaml  remark  ;  <•■• 
tingent  expouses.  —  See  CIRCUMSTANTIAL,  UccA- 
SIONAL. 

AC-CJ-DfcN'TAL-I:fM,  n.     (Paint.)   The  effects 
produced  accidentally  by  rays  of  light.     Ruskin. 
See  Accidental. 

Ac-C|-D5N-TAl'j-TY,  «.  The  quality  of  being 
accidental ;  accideiitalness.    [k.]         Coleridye. 

Ac-C|-D£:N'TAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  accidenUl  man. 
ner;  casually. 

Ac-CI-DEN'TAL-NfisS,  n.    Quality  of  being  accl, 

denUl.  Bailejf. 

Ac-Cl-DfiN'TA-RY,  a.    Accidental.         Holland. 

t  Ac-CJ-d6N'T|-A-RY  (lk-s«-d«n'sli^»-rf),  a.  Be- 
longing to  accidents  or  accidence.     Bp.  Morton. 

t  AC-tiP'|-6NT,  n.     [L.  accipio.']    A  receiver. 

Bailey. 
jfC-ClP  'f- TER,  n. ;  pi.  4C-c1r 'f-TMtff.    [L.,  from 
ad,  to,  and  capio,  to  seise.] 
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ACCIPITRARY 


1.  {Ornith.)  The 
order  of  rapacious 
birds,  whose  type  is 
the  hawk,  and  which 
includes  the  families 
Vulturidie,  Falcoui- 
da,  and  Striyidte. 


Gray. 


2.  (Sur(j.)  A  bandage  applied  over  the  nose ; 
^so  called  from  its  likeness  to  the  claw  of  a 
hawk.  Dunylison. 

f-AC-ClP'J-TRA-RY,  n,    A  falconer.  Nash. 

AC-ClP-J-TRi'J^JE,    n. 

'  pi.  {  Ornitfi.)  Sparrow- 
hawks  ;  a  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order 
Accipitres  and  family 
Falconidce.  Gray. 

i^C-ClP'J-TRT\E,a.  Re- 

*  lating  to  the  hawk  or  Artur  palumbaria. 

to  a  bird  of  the  order  Accipiter. 

JfC-CIS'MUS,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  aKKiati6i.'\  {Rhet.)  A. 
feigned  refusal ;  an  ironical  dissimulation. 

Umart. 
f  AC-CITE',  r.  a.  [L.accio.]  To  call ;  to  cite.  S/ioA. 

AC-CLAIM',  V.  a.     [L.  acclamo.] 

1.  To  applaud.     "  In  acclaiming  thee." 

Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  declare  by  acclamation.  "Acclaims 
thee  king  of  traitors."  Smollett. 

AC-CLAIM',  n.  A  shout  of  praise ;  acclamation  ; 
applause,     [r.]  Milton. 

t  AC'CLA-MATE,  r.  o.  To  applaud.  Waterhouse. 

Ac-CLA-MA'TION,  n.     [L.  acclamatio.] 

1.  A  shout  of  applause ;  applause.  "  Accla- 
mations loud."  Milton. 

2.  A  viv6  voce  mode  of  electing  to  office.  Burke. 
Syn.— See  Applause. 

AC-CLAM'A-TO-Ry,  a.  Pertaining  to  accla- 
mation. *  Todd. 

AC-CLi'MATE  [sik-kll'mat,  C.  O.Lv.  a.  [L,.  ad, 
to,  and  Gr.  K/.i/ta,  K/.i/tuToi,  clime  ;  Fr.  acclimater.] 

[i.  ACCLIMATED  ;  pp.  ACCLIMATING,  ACCLI- 
MATED.] To  inure  or  adapt  to  a  climate ;  to 
acclimatize.  Land.  Med.  Rev.    Lord  Colchester. 

AC-CLI'MATE-M(:NT,  n.    Acclimation,     [k.] 

Coleridye. 
AC-CL{-MA'TI0N,  n.    Act  of  acclimating;  act  of 
makijig  or  of  becoming  inured  to  a  climate. 

Dunylison. 

AC-CL|-MAT-|-ZA'TION,  n.     Act  of  inuring  to  a 

climate ;  acclimation,     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

AC-CLi'MA-TIZE,  V.  a.      [Fr.  accHmater.]      [i. 

ACCLIMATIZED  ;  pp.  ACCLIMATIZIXO,  ACCLI- 
MATIZED.] To  inure  or  adapt  to  a  climate  differ- 
ent from  what  is  natural;  to  acclimate.  —  See 
Climate.  Lyell. 

AC-CLl'MA-TiJRE,  n.  State  of  being  inured  to  a 
climate,     [r.]  "      Caldwell. 

t  AC-CLI  VE',  a.    Sloping  upwards.  Atibrey. 

AC-CLl V'l-TY,  n.  [L.  accliftis,  steep.  —  A.  S.  clif, 
a  cliff.]  Steepness  reckoned  upwards  ;  ascent. 
— The  ascent  of  a  hill  is  the  acclivity,  the  descent 
the  declivity. 

AC-CLl'VOUS  r?k-kli'vus,  .S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
ftk'kli-vus,  P.],a.   Rising  with  a  slope.  Johnson. 

t  AC-CLOi?',  V.  a.    To  stuff  full ;  to  cloy. 

t  AC-CoIl',  v.  n.    To  bustle  ;  to  coil.       Spenser. 

t  AC-c6l',  v.  a.  [L.  coUum,  the  neck.]  To  em- 
brace round  the  neck.  Surrey. 

Ac'CO-L4,n.  [L.]  1.  (Law.)  A  husbandman  ; 
a  borderer.  Whishaw 

2.  (/cA.)  A  delicate  fish  found  at  Malta. 

AC-CQ-LADE',  or  AC-CQ-LADE'  [ik-o-lad',  K.  R. 
Wh.;  5k-o-lad',  Syi.'],  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ad,  to, 
and  collicm,  the  neck.] 

1.  A  blow  on  the  neck  or  the  shoulder,  or  an 
embrace;  —  a  ceremony  formerly  used  in  con- 
ferring knighthood.  Hallam. 

2.  {Miis.)  A  brace  connecting  several  staves. 
f-AC'CO-LKNT,  n.     [L.  accolo,  accolens,  dwelling 

near.]     A  borderer.  Bailey. 
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AC-CuM-Bl-NA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  comhi- 
natio,  a  uniting.]     Act  of  combining  together. 

Qu.  Rev. 

AC-COM'MO-OA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  fitted  or 
adapted,     [r.]  Watts. 

t  AC-COM'MO-UA-BLE-NESS,   n.      Adaptability. 

Todd. 
AC-COM'MO-DATE,  v.  a.  [L.  accommodo,  ac- 
commodatus ;  ad,  to,  and  commodum,  con- 
venience, advantage ;  It.  accommodare  ;  Fr. 
accommoder.]  [t.  accommodated  ;  pp.  ac- 
commodating, ACCOMMODATED.] 
1.  To  supply  with  conveniences  of  any  kind. 


Heaven  speed  the  canvas,  gallantly  unfurled 
To  furnUli  and  accoiiimoilate  a  world. 


Cowper 


2.  To  adapt ;  to  fit ;  to  suit. 


He  had  altered  many  things  that  he  might  accommodate 
himself  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Diyden. 

3.  To  adjust ;  to  reconcile ;  as,  "  To  accommo- 
date differences." 

4.  (Theol.)  To  apply  one  thing  to  another  by 
analogy. 

5.  (Com.)  To  serve  by  lending. 
Syn.  —  See  Fit. 

AC-COM'MO-DATE,  V.  n.     To  be  conformable. 

Browne. 
AC-C6M 'MO-DATE, «.  Suitable  ;  fit.  [r.]    Watts. 

AC-C6m'MO-DAT-5D,  p.  a.  Supplied  ;  adapted  ; 
suitable. 

AC-COM'MO-DATE-LY,  ad.     Suitably  ;  fitly,  [r.] 

More. 
AC-c6m'MO-DATE-NESS,  n.    Fitness,  [r.] 

Ilallywell. 
AC-C6m'MO-DAT-}NG,  p.  a.  Affording  accommo- 
dation ;  disposed  to  oblige  ;  obliging  ;  friendly. 

AC-C6M-M0-DA'TI0N,  n.  1.  State  of  being  ac- 
commodated ;  provision  of  conveniences  :  — ap- 
plied often  in  the  plural  to  things  requisite  to 
ease  and  refreshment. 

The  king's  commissioners  were  to  have  such  accommoda- 
tioits  as  the  other  thought  tit  to  leave  to  them.         Clarendon. 

2.  Adaptation  ;  fitness  ;  agreement. 

Socinus's  main  design  was  to  bring  all  the  mysteries  of 
Christianity  to  a  full  accommodation  with  the  general  notions 
of  man's  reason.  South. 

3.  Reconciliation ;  adjustment ;  as,  "  To  come 
to  an  accommodation." 

4.  (Theol.)  The  application  of  one  thing  to 
another  by  analogy. 

Many  of  those  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  were 
probably  intended  as  nothing  more  than  accommodations. 

I'aley. 
;8®"  This  word  is  often  used  adjectively. 

Accommodation  bill,  (^Com.)  a  bill  of  exchange  given 
as  an  acconiniodation,  instead  of  a  loan  of  money, 
and  which  it  is  generally  understood  the  drawer  will 
take  up. 

.Accommodation  note,  (Com.)  a  note  not  given  for 
property  transferred,  but  to  raise  money  ti|)on  ;  —  a 
note  lent  tu  accommodate  the  bearer. 

.Accommodation  stage-coach  or  train  of  cars,  a  stage- 
coach or  train  of  cars  designed  to  accommodate  pas- 
sengers, as  to  time,  in  distinction  from  the  mail-stage 
and  express  train. 

AC-COM'MO-DA-TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  accommo- 
date ;  accommodating.  Reeder. 

AC-c6m'MO-DA-TOR,   n.    One    who   accommo- 
dates. Wdrburtofi. 
t  AC-c6m'PA-NA-BLE,  «.    Sociable.         Sidney. 

AC-c6m'PA-NI-5R,  n.    One  who  accompanies. 

Bailey. 

AC-c6m'PA-NJ-MENT,  n.  1.  That  which  accom- 
panies ;  an  appendage  ;  something  attending 
as  a  circumstance  or  added  for  ornament. 

An  cpithalamium,  the  usual  indispensable  accompaniment 
of  a  wedding.  Warton. 

2.  (Mus.)  A  subordinate  part  which  accom- 
panies another,  enriching  the  melody, — espe- 
cially an  instrumental  part  which  accompanies 
a  voice  or  voices.  Dxcight. 

3.  pi.  {Her.)  Such  things  as  are  usually'ap- 
plicd  about  the  shield,  as  the  belt,  &c.      Crabb. 

AC-c6m'PA-NIST,  n.  (Mus.)  One  who  performs 
an  accompanying  part.  Crabb, 

AC-cOm'PA-NV  (9k-kam'p?-ne),  v.  a.  [Fr.  ac- 
compagner.  —  See  Company.]  [i.  accompa- 
nied ;  pp.  accompanying,  accompanied.] 
To  be  with  another  as  a  companion  ;  to  keep 
company  with  ;  to  attend  ;  to  join  with  ;  to  go 
along  with  ;  to  escort. 


ACCORD 

Sopator  of  Berea  accompanied  Paul  into  Asia.    Actn  xx.  4. 

It  is  wisely  ordered  by  nature  that  pain  should  accoiiifiaHU 

the  reception  of  several  I'teus.  Locke. 

Syn. — Accompanied  by  friends  or  associates;  at- 
tended by  servants ;  escorted  by  truups.  —  See  Atten  D. 

AC-C6.M'PA-NY,  v.  n.     1.  To  be  a  companion. 
Now  eanie  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad  : 
Silence  accompanied.  Milton. 

2.  To  cohabit.  Milton. 

3.  (^Mtts.)  To  perform  an  accompaniment. 

Moore. 
AC-COM'PLICE,  n.     [L.  ad,  to,  and  complico,  to 
fold  together  ;  Fr.  complice.'] 

1.  An  associate,  usually  in  an  ill  sense  ;  an 
abettor.  Swift. 

2.  {Law.)  One  of  several  concerned,  partici- 
pating, or  implicated  in  a  felony  or  crime. 

Syn.  —  See  Abettor,  Associate. 

AC-C6m'PLICE-SHIP,  n.  State  of  being  an  ac- 
complice,    [r.]  //.  Taylor. 

AC-COM-PLIC'l-TY,  n.  The  character  or  act  of 
an  accomplice  ;  complicity,     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

AC-CO M'PLISH,  V.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  compleo, 
to  fill  up  ;  Fr.  accomplir. —  See  Complete.]  \i. 
accomplished  ;  pp.  accomplishing,  accom- 
plished.] 

1.  To  complete  ;  to  effect ;  to  achieve  ;  to  ex- 
ecute fully  ;  to  bring  to  pass  ;  to  obtain  ;  as,  "  To 
accomplish  a  design." 

The  desire  accomplislied  is  sweet  to  the  souL  Prov.  xiii.  19. 

2.  To  end  or  finish,  as  to  time. 

The  days  of  your  dispersions  are  accompliihed.  Jer.  xxv.  Si. 
When  we  had  accomplished  those  days  we  departed. 

Acta  zxi.  5. 

3.  To  fulfil,  as  a  prophecy. 

We  see  every  day  those  events  exactly  accompliihed,  which 
our  Saviour  foretold  at  so  great  a  distance,  Addiaon- 

4.  To  furnish  ;  to  adorn. 

The  armorers  accomplisliing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 
Give  dreadful  note  of  prei>aration.  Shak 

Syn.  — Accomplish  an  object ;  effect  a  purpose  ;  com 
plete  an  undertaking;  execute  a  project  or  orders 
finish  a  work  ;  perform  a  task  ;  achiere  an  enterprise; 
fulfil  an  obligation  or  an  engagement.  My  de!<ign  in 
accomplished,  my  wishes  fulfilled,  my  ho|)es  realned. 
—  See  Complete. 

AC-COM'PLJSH-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  accom- 
plishment. Todd. 

AC-COM'PLISHED  (sk-kSm'pljsht)  [?k-k5m'plisht, 
'  /.  F.  K.  Sm.  R.  ;  fik-k6m'plish-ed,  S.  W.  P.  Ja. 
4S"  Sheridan,  Walker,  and  Jameson  pronounce 
-plished,  ill  unaccomplished,  as  one  syllable.] 
p.  a.  Complete  in  some  qualification  ;  well-edu- 
cated ;  polished  in  manners ;  refined;  elegant; 
fashionable  ;  polite  ;  as,  "An  accomplished  schol- 
ar "  ;  "An  accomplished  gentleman  or  lady." 

Syn. Accomplished  commonly  refers  to   acijiiired 

qualifications  or  artificial  refinements.  An  arcom- 
plished scholar  ;  an  accomplished,  well-educated,  or  polite 
gentleman  or  lady  ;  a  perfect  artist ;  elegant  manners  ; 
a  complete  work  ;  a  finished  performance.  —  See  Ele- 
gant. 

AC-C0M'PLISH-5R,  n.    One  who  accomplishes. 

AC-C6M'PL|SH-MENT,  n.  1.  Act  of  accomplish- 
ing ;  completion  ;  full  performance ;  as,  "  The 
accomplishment  of  a  design." 

2.  Ornament  of  mind  or  body ;  embellish- 
ment ;  attainment. 

I  was  then  young  enough,  and  silly  enough,  to  think  that 
gaming  was  one  of  their  accomijlishmciils.  Cheslcrjield. 

Syn.—  See  CIualification. 

AC-COMPT'  (jk-ktiflnt'),  n.  [Fr.  compter,  and 
compte,  anciently  accompter.l  An  account.  — 
See  Account. 

t  AC-COMPT'A-BLE  (jk-kbant'ai-bl),  a.  Accoimt- 
able.  —  See  Accountahle.  Beau,  if  Fl. 

AC-COMPT'ANT  (sk-kiiunt'sint),  n.  A  reckoner; 
computer  ;  accountant.  South. 

i&^Accompt  and  accomptant  are  technical,  or  are 
often  used  when  the  words  are  officially  applied  ;  as, 
.Accomptant-Oencral,  an  officer  in  the  English  Cinirt  of 
Chancery  ;  but  in  other  cases  they  are  generally  writ- 
ten  account  and  accountant.  —  See  Accountant. 

t  AC-COMPT'ING-DA  Y  ({ik-koflnt'jng-da),  n.  Day 
of  reckoning.  JJenham. 

AC-CORD',  v.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  corda,  hearts, 
or  chorda,  the  string  of  a  musical  instrument  ; 
the  first,  says  Johnson,  implying  unanunity, 
the  second  harmony ;  It.  aceordare ;  Sp.  acor- 


^ 
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dor ;  Ff .  accorder.]  [•.  accobdkd  ;  jop.  accokd- 

ISO,  ACCOUXEl).] 

L  To  make  agree  ;  to  adapt ;  —  with  to. 

Ilcr  h«nd«  accitnted  the  lute'a  inualc  to  the  voice,    Sidnei/. 

2.  To  bring  to  an  adju.stuicnt ;  to  accommo- 
date.    "  To  ticvord  all  difficulties."  South. 

3.  To  grant ;  to  give ;  to  concede. 

The  heroPi  iirayed,  and  Pollu,  f>om  the  lUef, 
AcronU  their  vow.  /'ojie. 

Syn.  — See  Allow. 

AC-C'OBD',  V.  n.    To  agree;  to  suit  one  with  an- 
other ;  to  harmonize ;  to  correspond.         Shak. 
(Scotland.)  Ufled  iin|)cr8onally  ;  as,  "  As  accords," 
or  "  As  accords  of  law,"  i.  o.  conformable  to  law. 

JamUsoH. 

AC-CORD',  n.  1.  A  compact ;  an  agreement ;  an 
adju.stn»ent.  "  If  both  are  satisfied  with  this 
accord."  Dry  den. 

2.  Union  ;   concurrence  ;  consent.     ^^  Accord 
of  friends."  Speiuier. 

3.  {Mus.)  Harmony  of  sounds ;  concord. 

Bacon. 

4.  (Paint.)  Harmony  of  light  and  shade. 
Own  accord,  voluntary  motion  ;  npontaneous  feeling 

or  action.    "  Duiivg  that  of  his  own  accord."    Hooker. 

t  AC-CORD'a-BLE,  a.    Agreeable.  Gower. 

AC-(?ORn'ANCE,   n.      Agreement;    conformity; 
consent ;  —  followed  by  with  ox  to:  —  harmony. 
Syn. —  See  Melody. 

AC-CORD'AN-cy,  n.    Same  as  Accordance. 

Paky. 

AC-C0RD'.\NT,  a.     [Fr.]     Harmonizing;   being 

in  agreeinent ;  agreeable  ;  consonant.        S?iak. 

AC-CORD'ANT-LV,  ad.    In  an  accordant  manner. 

AC-CORD'^R,  M.  An  assistant;  a  helper.  Cotgrace. 

AC-c6RD'JNG,  p.  a.  Agreeing ;  harmonizing. 
"According  voice."  iSAaA. 


Jarriiig  iiitereats  of  themselves  create 

The  accorrliuij  music  of  a  well-mixed  state. 


Poiye. 


t^Accordiair  \a  sometimes  followed  by  as,  and 
then  has  the  force  of  an  adverb.  Julinaon  quotes  the 
phrase  accordini;  as  from  Swift,  and  says,  "  ft  is,  I 
think,  vicious."  But  it  seems  to  have  good  use  in  its 
favor. 

According  at  we  hope  in  thee.  Pt.  xxxiii.  22. 

Arc  alt  things  well 
jlccorrfiH^  a»  I  gave  directions?  Shot. 

A  greater  or  less  degree  of  probability,  according  as  the 
things  compared  are  mure  or  less  similar. 

Jieid  on  the  Powers  of  the  Mind. 

AC-CORD'JNG  t6,  prepositional  phrase.  In  ac- 
cordance with ;  agreeably  to ;  as,  "According  to 
his  best  judgment." 

AC-CORD'|NG-LY,arf.  Agreeably;  conformably; 
suitably. 

AC-c6R'Dl-6iV,  n.  {Mus.)  A  modern  musical 
instrument,  the  sound  of  which  is  produced  by 
the  vibration  of  metallic  springs,  occasioned  by 
a  current  of  air  rushing  from  a  bellows,  where 
it  is  accumulated,  through  valves  attached  to 
the  keys,  and  opened  by  the  fingers  of  the 
musician.  Francis. 

tAC-COR'PQ-RATE,r.a.  To  incorporate.  "Until 
she  accorporate  herself  with  error."        Milton. 

AC-cOST',  r.  a.  [L.  adj  to,  and  costa,  a  rib,  a 
side ;  Fr.  aecoster.']  \t.  accosted  ;  pp.  accost- 
ing, ACCOSTED.] 

1.  t  To  approach.  STrnk. 
Lapland,  so  much  of  it  a<  accosts  the  sea.  Fidler. 

2.  To  speak  to  first;  to  address;  to  greet; 
to  salute. 

I  flrtt  accofled  him  ;  I  sued,  I  sought.  Drj/ffen. 

If  you  would  convince  a  person  of  his  mistake,  accost  him 

not  upon  that  subject  when  his  spirit  is  ruffled.  tfatts. 

Syn.  —  See  Address. 
t  AC-COST',  V.  n.    To  come  near. 

Whether  high  towering,  or  accosting  low.       Spenser. 
AC-C08T'A-BLE,  a.     Easy  of  access  ;  familiar. 

The  French  are  a  free,  debonnair,  accostable  people.  Howell. 
AC-CdST'eD,B.  o.     1.  Addressed. 

2.  {Her.)  Placed  side  by  side.  Todd. 

■^CCOaCHEMEJVT  (sk-kash'mang),  n.  [Fr. ;  ad, 
to,  cotich4!,  a  bcd.l  (.Med.)  Childbirth;  deliv- 
ery; parturition;  labor;  travail.        Dunglison. 

ACCOUCHEUR  (ttk-k6-shar')  [ak-k6-sh5r',  Ja.  ; 
Sk-k6'»har,  K. ;  ak-k8sh-Ur  ,  Sm.],  n.     [Fr.]     A 


physician  who  assiiits  women  in  childbirth;  a 
man-midwife.  Todd, 


ACCOUCHEUSE  (Ik-kft-ihUs'),  n. 
wife. 


[Fr.] 


A  mid- 
Smart. 

AC-CoOnT',  n.   [Old  Fr.  accompt. — See  Col  NT.] 

1.  A  register  of  debts  and  credits,  or  of  re- 
ceipts ana  expenditures;  a  computation  applied 
to  sums  of  money. 

He  keeps  his  account  with  the  Bank  of  England.    Brande. 

The  skill  of  keeping  accounts  is  a  business  of  reason  more 

than  [of  J  arithmetic.  Locix. 

2.  A  reckoning  or  computation  applied  to 
numbers,  time,  weight,  or  measures ;  an  inven- 
tory. 

Neither  was  the  number  put  in  the  account  of  the  Chroni- 
cles of  King  Uuvid.  1  Chron.  xxvii.  -24. 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxci.  HAal: 

3.  Explanation ;  reason. 

It  is  easy  to  give  account,  how  it  comes  to  pats,  &c.    Locke. 

4.  Regard ;  consideration  ;  sake ;  as,  "  On  no 
account  would  I  consent  to  it." 

Uk  judgment  led  him  to  oppoae  men  on  a  public  account. 

Attertmry. 

5.  Estimation  as  worthy  ;  distinction ;  dig- 
nity ;  consequence  or  importance.  '*  Men  of 
account."  Poj>e. 

Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou  takest  knowledge  of  him!  or 
the  son  of  man,  that  thou  makest  occoun/ of  him !  /'».cxllv.3. 

6.  Profit;  advantage. 

We  would  establish  our  souls  in  such  a  solid  and  substan- 
tial virtue  as  will  turn  to  CKCount  in  that  great  day.  Sfectator. 

7.  A  narration ;  recital ;  description ;  a  state- 
ment. 

Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship,  Lutx  xvl.  2. 

A  connected  and  probable  account  can  be  given  only  by 

comparing  the  evidence.  IkuKntfl. 

Account  current,  {Com.)  a  running  account,  or  the 
statement  of  the  mercantile  traasactions  of  one  person 
with  another,  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  debtor  and 
creditor. 

Syn.  — Account  is  a  term  of  extensive  application. 
Keep  an  account ;  make  a  computation  or  reckoning  ; 
send  a  bill.  An  account  of  transactions  or  of  a  battle  ; 
a  narrative  of  a  person's  life  or  travels  ;  a  narration  of 
a  story  ;  a  relation  or  recital  of  circumstances.  It  was 
on  your  account,  for  your  sake,  for  your  advantage  or 
benefit:  —  for  this  reason  or  purpose.  —  See  NARRA- 
TION. 

AC-COiyNT',  V.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  computo,  to 
count.]  \i.  accounted  ;  pp.  accounting,  ac- 
counted.] 

1 .  To  esteem ;  to  deem  ;  to  consider ;  to 
think  ;  to  hold  in  opinion. 

I  was  accounted  a  good  actor.  Shak. 

2.  To  reckon ;  to  compute.  "  The  sun,  where- 
by years  are  accounted.  Browne. 

It  was  accounted  to  hira  for  righteoumeM.  Oal.  liL  6. 

AC-CoOnt',  v.  n.  1.  To  give  an  account  or  ex- 
planation ;  to  answer  in  judgment.  "  A  reckon- 
ing whereby  pleasures  must  be  accounted  for." 

Atterbttrt/. 
2.  To  show  the  reason ;  to  assign  the  cause. 
I  know  no  other  way  to  account  tor  it.  Swtfl. 

AC-CdONT-A-BlL'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  ac- 
countable ;  accountableness ;  responsibility. 
[A  modern  word,  but  in  good  use.] 

11.  Hall.    De  Quincey. 

AC-C60nt'A-BLE,  a.    Liable  to  be  called  to  ac- 
count ;  amenable  ;  answerable.  Locke. 
Syn.  —  See  Answerable. 

AC-COiyNT'A-BLE-N6ss,  n.  State  of  being  ac- 
countable ;  accountability. 

tAC-CoCNT'ANT,  a.  Accountable.  "Account- 
ant to  the  law."  Shak. 

AC-C6tyNT'ANT,  n.  One  skilled  or  employed  in 
accounts.  Brottme. 

AC-COt)NT'ANT-^£N'eR-.AL,  n.  The  principal 
or  responsible  accountant  in  a  public  office,  or 
in  a  mercantile  or  banking  house  or  company ; 
an  officer  in  the  English  Court  of  Chancery.  — 
See  Accomptant^eneral.  Brande. 


ac-c6Cnt'ant-8hIp,  n. 

countant. 


The  office  of  an  ac- 
Crabb. 

AC-C6t>NT'-BOOK  (-bftk),  n.  A  book  containing 
accounts.  "  Turning  to  my  arcount-book,  and 
seeing  if  I  have  enough  left  for  my  support." 

Sufi/t. 


AC-CdONT'|NO,  n.  The  act  of  reckoning  up  an. 
counts. 

AC-COOp'LE  (»k-kOp'pl),  V.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and 
copulo,  to  join  together  ;  Fr.  accovpler.]  [i.  ac- 

COtl-LED  ;    pp.  ACCOtPLIXO,  ACCOUPLBf).] 

To  join  ;  to  link  together ;  to  couple.    Bacon. 

AC-COCP'LE-.MfcNT  (»k-kttp'p|.iu«ni),  n.    1.  Act 

of  coupling  ;  a  junction.  Todd. 

2.  (Car.)  A  tic  or  brace.  H'eale. 

t  AC-COCr'A^E  (»k-kBr'»j),  V.  a.  [Fr.  aecoura- 
ger.]      To  encourage.  Spenser. 

t  AC-COURT',  V.  a.    To  court.  Spenser. 

AC-cftU'TRE  (»k-k3'iur),  r.  a.  [Fr.  accoulrer, 
to  dress,  from  coudre,  to  sew  ;  L.  ad,  to,  and 
consuo,  to  stitch  together.  Skinner.  L.  ad,  to, 
and  cultura,  culture,  preparation.  Gattel.]  [i. 
accoutuei)  ;  pp.  accoituino,  accoutred.] 

To  supply  with  equipage  or  accoutrcmentu ;  to 
dress  ;  to  equip.    "  Accotdred  as  I  was."  Shak. 

AC-c6u'TRE-M6NT  (»k-k6'fur-ni«nt),  n.  Pouches, 
belts,  &c.,  of  a  soldier ;  military  dress  and 
arms  ;  equipments ;  dress  ;  equipage  ;  trap- 
pings ;  ornaments.  Shak. 

tAC-c6f,«.  o.  [FT.aceoiaer.]  To  <{me\..  Spenter. 

AC-CRf:D'|T,  r.  a.  [L.  accredo  ;  ad,  to,  and  ere- 
do,  to  trust ;  Old  Fr.  accr^diter.']  [i.  accukdit- 

ED  ;  pp.  ACCREDITING,  ACCIIKDITED.]      To  give 

trust  or  confidence  to  ;  to  countenance  ;  to  pro- 
cure honor  or  credit  for.  Burke. 

AC-CReD-l-TA'TIQN,n.  That  which  gives  credit. 
"  Letters  of  accreditation."  [k.]  R.  Cumberland. 

AC-CRED'|T-5D,  p.  a.     Intrusted  ;    confidential. 

AC-CR£s'C?NCE,  n.  Act  of  growing  to;  in- 
crease,    [h.]  Coleridge. 

AC-CRfiS'CgNT,  a.  [L.  aecresco,  aecrescens  ;  nd, 
to,  and  cresco,  to  grow.]  Growing  to  ;  in- 
creasing. Shuckford. 

ACCRESCfMEJrrO  (»k-kre«h-?-m«n't»),  n.  [It., 
increase.^  (AfjM.)  The  increase,  by  one  half, 
of  its  original  duration,  which  a  note  gains  by 
having  a  dot  placed  at  the  right  of  it.    Brande. 

AC-CRETE',  a.    {Bot.)  Grown  together.       Don. 

AC-CRE'TIQN,  n.  [L.  accretio,  accreaco,  to  grow.] 

1.  Act  of  growing  to  another ;  increase  by 
the  addition  outwardly  of  new  parts.        Bacon. 

2.  {.Med.)  A  growing  together  by  juxt.iposi- 
tion,  as  of  the  fingers  or  the  toes  to  one  an- 
other.  Dunglison, 

3.  {Late.)  The  gradual  and  imperceptible  ac- 
cumulation of  soil  out  of  the  sea,  or  a  river. 

BurriU. 

AC-CRE'Tj  VE,  a.  Growing ;  increasing bv  growth. 

"  Accretive  motion  of  plants."  fjUinviUe. 

t  AC-CRlM-l-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  crim- 
tnatio,  an  accusation.]     Crimination.    Ogilrie. 

AC-CROACH'  (»k-kr«ch'),  r.  rt.  [Ft.  accrocher ; 
croc,  a  hook.]  [i.  accroached;  pp.  ac- 
croaching, ACCROACHED.]  To  dritw  to  one's 
self,  as  with  a  hook ;  to  assume  the  exercise  of 
royal  power,     [r.]  Blackstone. 

t  AC-CROACH'MfNT,  n.    Act  of  accroaching. 

Baiiey. 

AC-CR(?E'  (»k-krt>'),  r.  n.    [L.  ad,  to,  and  cretco, 

or  aecresco,  to  grow,  to  increase  ;  Fr.  accroitre, 

OCCft*/]   [l.  ACCRUED  ;  pp.  ACCRUING,  ACCRUKD.I 

1.  To  accede  ;  to  be  added.  "  Great  gooa 
will  acrue  from  it."  Scott. 

2.  {Com.)  To  arise,  as  profits  :  —  to  follow,  as 
loss  ;  but  used  less  properly  in  this  ill  sense. 

t  AC-CRCed',  p.  a.    Joined  together. 

Uaring  Us  forvr*  all  in  one  accnted.  j^nwi. 

AC-CR0'M5XT,  n.    Addition  ;  increase,  jr.] 

Bp.  Taylor. 

AC-Cy-B.A'TlQN,  n.  [L.  aectibo,  to  recline.]  The 
ancient  reclining  posture  at  meals.        Broome. 

jfC-CU'Bt-  tOs,  n.  [L.,  from  aeeumbo,  to  recline.] 
A  room  for  the  use  of  the  clergyman,  which  is 
annexed  to  large  churches.  Weale. 

t  AC-cC.MB',  r.  w.  [L.  aeeumbo.]  To  recline  or 
lie  at  the  table  according  to  the  ancient  man- 
ner. BaiUy 
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AC-CUM'B^N-CY,  n.  State  of  reclininn;  on  the 
elbow,  or  being  accumbent.  Dr.  Robinson. 

;\(;-CUM'B5NT,   a.     [L.  accumbens.']     1.  Reclin- 

"  ing,  as  at  a  table  ;  leaning.  Arbuthnot. 

2.    (^Bot.)    Lying  against,  as  when  one  part 

lies  close  upon  the  edge  of  another.     Henslow. 

t  AO-CUM'B^NT,  ».  One  who  reclines.  Bp.  Hall, 

AC-CU'MU-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  accu>nulo,  accumu- 
lattis,  to  heap  up ;  ad,  to,  and  cumidtis,  a  heap. 
It.  accutmiUire ;  Sp.  acunmlar ;  Fr.  accMWMfcr.] 

\i.  ACCUMULATED  ;   pp.   ACCUMVLATIXG,    ACCU- 
MULATED.]    To  heap,  as  one  thing  upon  an- 
other ;   to  pile  up ;   to  amass ;   to  collect ;   to 
bring  together ;  to  increase ;  to  gather. 
Abandon  all  remorse  ; 
On  horror's  head  honors  accwimUUe.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Heap. 
iftC-CU'Aiy-LATE,  V.  n.    To  be  heaped  up ;  to  in- 
'  crease ;  as,  "  The  revenue  accumulates  rapidly." 

AC-UU'MU-LATE, a.    Heaped;  accumulated.    "A 

*  more  accumulate  degree  of  felicity."        iiouth. 

AC-Cir-MU-LA'TION,  n.     1.  Act  of  accumulating. 

2.  That  which  is  accumulated ;  increase  ;  col- 
lection ;  as,  "An  accumulation  of  rubbish." 

3.  {Law.)  A  concurrency  of  several  titles,  or 
of  several  proofs. 

AC-cfl'MU-LA-TlVE,  a.  That  accumulates ;  caus- 
ing accumulation ;  cumulative.  Johnson. 

AC-CU'MU-LA-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  accumulat- 
ing manner.  Todd. 

AC-CU'MU-LA-TOR,  n.    One  who  accumulates. 

i[C'ClT-R.A-CY ,  n.  [L.  accuratio ;  ad,  to,  and  euro, 
to  take  care  of.]  State  of  being  accurate  ;  I'ree- 
dom  from  error  ;  correctness  ;  exactness ;  nice- 
ty. ^^ Accuracy  in  the  calculations."  Arbuth- 
not. "Accuracy  in  the  expression."  Drydeti. 
Syn.  —  See  Justness. 

Ac'cy-RATE,  a.     [L.   accurattis  ;   It.  accurato.] 

1.  Done  carefully ;  free  from  error  ;  con- 
formed to  truth ;  correct ;  exact ;  true  ;  —  said 
of  things ;  as,  "  An  accurate  calculation." 

2.  Very  careful,  exact ;  —  said  of  persons  ; 
as,  "  An  accurate  computer  or  observer." 

Syn.  — Accurate  and  correct  are  not  as  strong  terms 
as  ecact  and  jirecue.  An  accurate  or  correct  account  or 
description  ;  an  exact  measure  or  model ;  precLie  rule 
or  language.  —  See  Strict. 

Ac'Cy-RATE-LV",  ad.  In  an  accurate  manner ; 
exactly ;  without  error ;  correctly  ;  precisely. 

Ac'cy-RATE-NESS,  n.    Accuracy  ;  exactness. 

AC-CiJRSE',  V.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  A.  S.  cursinn, 
to  curse.]  [t.  accursed  ;  pp.  accuksing,  ac- 
CUKSED.]  To  doom  to  misery ;  to  curse.  Hooker. 

AC-CiJRSED'  (15),  p.  a.  (sik-kUrst'  or  tik-kurs'ed). 
Doomed  to  misery  ;  cursed  ;  detestable  ;  exe- 
crable ;  hateful. 

Thither,  full  fraught  with  mischievous  revenge, 
AcciirDeil,  and  in  u.  cursed.hour  he  flies.  Milton. 

Accursed  tower,  accursed,  fatal  hand.  Shak. 

AC-CU'^A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  accused ;  blama- 

*  ble  ;  culpable.  Browne. 

^C-CU'§AL,  n.  [L.  accuse,  to  accuse.]  Act  of 
accusing;  accusation,     [r.] 

The  council  of  Nicea  commenced  with  mutual  accusah  and 
recriminations.  ililman. 

t  AC-CU'§ANT,  n.    One  who  accuses.    Bp.  Hall. 

AC-Cy-^A'TION,  n.     [L.  accusatio.l 

1,  Act  of  accusing  or  charging  with  an  of- 
fence ;  blame ;  censure. 

Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 

The  ft-uitless  hours.  Milton. 

2.  That  of  which  one  is  accused;  a  formal 
charge. 

They  set  over  his  head  his  accusation.         Matt,  xxvii.  37. 

AC-CU'^A-tIvE,  a.     [L.  accuse,  to  accuse.] 

1.  Accusatory.  "  An  accusative  age."  Dering. 

2.  {Gram.)  Noting  the  fourth  case  of  Greek 
and  Latin  nouns,  the  case  in  which  the  force  of 
the  active  verb  terminates,  corresponding  to  the 
objective  case  in  English. 

AC-CiJ'ijA-TlVE,  n.  The  fourth  case  of  Greek 
and  Latin  nouns.  Harris. 

AC-CU'§A-TIVE-LY,  ad.    As  the  accusative  case. 


AC-CO-^A-TO'RI-AL,  a.    Accusatory.     Ec.  Rev. 

AO-CU-^A-TORI-AL-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  accu- 
sation. '  [r.]        '         *  Ec.  Rev. 

AC-CU'§A-T0-RY,  a.  Containing  an  accusation  ; 
criminatory.     "  An  accusatory  libel."     Aylijfe. 

t  AC-cOijE',  n.    Accusation;  accusal. 

By  false  accuse  dotli  level  at  my  life.  Shak. 

AC-CU§E'  (^k-kuz'),  V.  a.  [L.  accuso,  to  call  to 
account ;  ad,  to,  and  causa,  cause  or  charge ; 
It.  accusare ;  Sp.  cu-iisar  ;  Fr.  accuser.}  [i.  ac- 
cuser ;  pp.  accusing,  accused.] 

1.  To  charge  with  a  crime  or  an  offence ;  to 
inform  against ;  to  impeach ;  to  arraign ;  to 
charge. 

And  they  asked  him,  saying.  Is  it  lawftil  to  heal  on  the  Sab- 
bath days?  that  they  might  accuse  him.  Matt.  xii.  10. 

2.  To  blame  ;  to  censure. 

Their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  excusing 
one  another.  Mom.  ii.  15. 

Your  valor  would  their  sloth  too  much  accuse.       Drydcn. 

Syn.  —  To  accu!<e  is  a  more  formal  transaction  f  lian 
to  charge.  Accused  of  a  heinous  crime  ;  arraitriied  at 
the  bar  ;  charged  witli  an  otTcnce  ;  impeached  for  mis- 
demeanor in  the  administration  of  government ;  cen- 
sured or  blamed  for  misconduct. 

AC-CU§;EU'  (stk-kflzd'),  p.  a.  Charged  with  a 
crime  ;  censured  ;  blamed. 

AC-CU§'pR,  «.  One  who  accuses,  blames,  or 
censures. 

t  AC-CU§'ipR-ESS,  n.    She  who  accuses. 

Sherwood. 
AC-CU§'ING,  p.  a.    Bringing  accusation  ;    cen- 
suring. 

AC-CUS'TOM,  V.  a.  [Fr.  accoutumer.  —  See  Cus- 
tom.] [i.  accustomed  ;  jyji.  accustoming, 
accustomed.]  To  bring  one  to  any  thing  by 
use  and  custom  ;  to  habituate  ;  to  inure ;  to 
familiarize:  —  applied  only  to  persons  or  to 
living  agents ;  as,  "  To  accustom  a  child  early 
to  labor." 

How  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustomed  to  immortal  fruits  ?         Milton. 

t  AC-CUS'TOM,  V.  n.    To  cohabit.  Milton. 

t  AC-CUS'TOM,  n.    Custom.  Milton. 

t  AC-CUS'TOM- A-BLE,  a.  Customary ;  habitual. 
" Accustomable  residence."  Hale. 

t  AC-CUS'TOM-A-BLY,  ad.  According  to  cus- 
tom.    "  Fines  accustomably  paid."  Bacon. 

t  AC-CUS'TOM-ANCE,  n.  Custom ;  use.  "Through 
accustomance  and  negligence."  Boyle. 

AC-CtJS'TOM-A-R|-LY,  ad.    Usually.  Cleaveland. 

AC-CUS'TOM- A-RY,  a.  Usual ;  customary,  [r.] 
"  Ordinary  and  acettsiomary  swearing."  Featlcy. 

AC-CtJS'TOMED  (jk-kus'tumd),  a.  Frequent  ; 
usual ;  familiar  ;  customary.  Shak. 

AC-CUS'T0M-^;D-NESS,  n.    Familiarity.    Pierce. 

ACE,  n.  [Gr.  ih,  one;  L.  as,  a  unit;  It.  asso; 
Sp.  ^  Fr.  as.l 

1.  A  unit ;  a  single  point  on  cards  or  dice  :  — 
applied  commonly  to  a  card  so  marked ;  as, 
"  The  ace  of  clubs." 

2.  A  trifle  ;  a  particle ;  an  atom. 

I'll  not  wag  an  cu:e  farther.  Dryden. 

A-CEL' D4-MA,  n.  [Syro-Chaldaic,  WO'^  ipH'^ 
A  field  of  blood.    "  Earth's  aceldama."  Young. 

-A'CEOyS  (a'shiJs),  (an  adjectival  termination.) 
Having  the  characteristic  qualities  of;  resem- 
bling ;  consisting  of ;  belonging  to ;  as,  ceta- 
ceous, having  the  qualities  of  a  whale  {cetiis) ; 
faHnaceous,  consisting  of,  or  like,  meal  (J'aritut). 
—  See  — AcY. 
A-CEN'TRJC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Kivrpov,  a  point, 
'  the  centre  of  a  circle.]     Not  centred.     Ogilvie. 

A-CKPH'A-LA,  n.  pi.     [L.,  from  Gr.  a  priv.  and 
"  Kc^aXf,,  the  head.]     {ZoOl.)  A  class  of  mollus- 
cous animals  without  heads, as  the  oyster.  Br  ande. 
A-CEPH'A-LAN,  n.    {ZoOl.)  A  molluscous  animal 
'  without  a  head ;  one  of  the  accphala.     Brande. 
A-CKPH'A-LI,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  iKiipnlo:;,  headless;  a 
'  priv.  and  Kc<pnh'i,  the  head.]     {Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
sect   of  Christians   in   the   fifth   century,  who 
acknowledged  no  head  :  —  bishops   who  were 


exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  ordinary 
bishop  or  patriarch.  Buck. 

t  A-CEPH'A-r,IST,  n.  One  who  acknowledges  no 
head  or  superior. 

These  acephalists,  who  will  endure  no  head  but  that  upon 
their  own  shoulders.  liji.  GaiiHen. 

A-CEPH'A-LOOS  (st-sSfj-liSs),  a.  1.  {ZoSl.  &  Bot.) 
Having  no  head,  as  an  animal  or  a  plant;  head- 
less. Brande. 
2.  {Pros.)  Deprived  of  its  first  syllable,  as  a 
line  of  poetry.                                             Brande. 

ACE'POINT,  n.  A  card  or  a  side  of  a  die  which 
has  only  one  point  or  spot.  Clarke. 

A '  CER,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  ;  the 
maple.  P.  Cyc. 

A<^'5-RATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  aceric 
acid  and  a  base.  Francis. 

A-CERB',  a.  [L.  acerbus,  unripe ;  It.  <Sr  Sp. 
acerbo ;  Fr.  acerbe,']  Acid,  with  an  addition  of 
roughness  or  astringency.  Quincy. 

A-CER'BATE,  V.  a.   To  make  sour,    [r.]    Bailey. 

A-CER'Bl-TUDE, n.    Sourness;  acerbity.    Smart. 

A-CER'BI-TY,  n.    1.  A  rough,   sour   taste,  like 
that  of  unripe  fruit ;  sourness. 
2.  Severity ;  harshness. 

Talents  for  criticism,  namely,  smartness,  quick  censure, 
vivacity  of  remark,  indeed,  all  but  acerbity,  seem  rather  the 
gifts  of  youth  than  of  old  age.  Poj>c. 

A-CER'JC,   a.      [L.   acer,   the  maple.]     {Chem.) 
'  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  the  maple.  P. Cyc. 

A^-p-ROSE'  (129),  a.     [L.  acus,  a  needle.]     . 

1.  {Bot.)  Sharp;  pointed,  like  a  needle  \ 
or  pine  leaf;  acerous.  Loudon.  \ 

2.  [L.  acerosus  ;   acus,   chaff.]     Chaffy ;    V, 
like  chaff;  acerose.  '^ 

A^'5R-Ot;s,  a.     [L.  acerosus ;  a«<«,  chaff.] 

1.  ChaflFy ;  like  chaff.  Smart. 

2.  [L.  acus,  a  needle.]  {Bot.)  Sharp  ;  point- 
ed like  a  needle  ;  acerose. 

A-CER'VAL,  a.  [L.  acervalis,  heaped  up  ;  acer- 
vus,  a  heap.]    Occurring  in  heaps,    [r.]    Clarke 

t  A-CER'VATE,  V.  a.     [L.  acervo.]     To  heap  up. 

Scott. 
t  Ay-^R-VA'TION,  n.    Act  of  heaping  together. 

Johnson. 
A9-?R-VOSE'  (129),  a.  Full  of  heaps.  Bailey. 
t  A-CES'C?NCE,  n.    Acescency. 

A-CES'C?N-CY,  n.  [L.  acescens,  turning  sour.] 
Act  of  turning  sour ;  moderate  sourness  ;  acid- 
ity. "  The  milk  having  an  acescency  very 
prejudicial  to  the  constitution."        Wm.  Jones 

A-CES'cpNT  (j-sSs'^nt),  a.  Tending  to  sourness 
or  acidity.  Arbuthnot. 

AQ-E-TAB' U-Lt/M,  n.  [L.]  1.  {Rom.  Ant.)  A 
vinegar  cruet ;  a  cup.  Fairholt 

2.  A  measure  equal  to  one  eighth  of  a  pint. 

3.  {Anat.)  The  cavity  or  socket  of  the  hip 
joint :  —  a  lobe  of  the  placenta  in  ruminating 
animals.  Dunglison. 

4.  {Zool.)  A  sucker  of  the  cuttle-fish  and 
other  cephalopods.  Brande. 

A-CE'TAL,  n.  [L.  acetum,  vinegar ;  aceo,  to  be- 
come sour.]  {Chem.)  A  colorless,  inflammable 
liquid,  convertible  by  slow  combustion  into  acetic 
acid,  and  obtained  by  the  action  of  spongy  plat- 
inum upon  the  vapor  of  alcohol.  Brande. 

A<^-?-TA'Rl-OUS,  a.  [L.  acetaria,  salad  plants.] 
{Bot.)  Belonging  to  vegetables  that  are  fit  for 
salad.  Don. 

A9'5-TA-RY,  n.    [L.  acetaria.'] 

1.  (Bot^  An  acrid  pulp  found  in  some  fruits. 

2.  A  salad.  Buchanan. 

A^'^-TATE  [as'e-tat,  K.  Sm.  CI.  Crabb,  Maunder, 
Dunglison;  t^-so'm,  P.  Cyc],  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt 
formed  of  acetic  acid  and  a  base.  Milier. 

A-CET'lC,   a.      [L.   acetum,   vinegar.]      {Chem.) 
'  Noting  an  acid  contained  in  vinegar.      Brande. 

A-CET-J-FJ-CA'TIQN,  n.     The  act  of  acetifying, 

the  operation  of  making  vinegar.  Vie. 

A-CET'l-FY,  V.  a.    [L.  acetum,  vinegar,  znAfacio, 

'  to   make.]      [i.  acetified  ;  pp.   acetifyino, 

ACETIFIED.]     To  charge  with  acetic  acid.    Ure. 


A,  E,  f,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  %  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;    A,  5,  1,  Q,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  fALL  ;    H^IR,  HER; 


ACETIMETER 

Ac-E-TlM'e-T^R,  n.  [L.  acetum,  vineRar,  and 
Or  uiTPov,  a  measure.]  An  inHtrunient  or  ap- 
paratus for  nicasuriuK  the  strength  of  vineRar 
and  other  acids  ;  acidinieter.  Ure. 

Ac-E-TlM'p-TRY, »».  (('hem.)  The  art  of  meas- 
uring the  strength  of  acids.  Ure. 

Af'5-TITE,  n.  (Chem.)  The  name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  a  saU  formed  of  distilled  vinegar  and  a 
base.  Crabb. 

Ac-P-TOM'P-T^R,  n.  Acetimeter;  acidimeter. — 
Sec  AcKTiMETKU.  Scudattiore. 

AC'P-TONE,  n.  [L.  acetum,  vinegar.]  (Chem.) 
A  very  mobile,  colorless,  inflanimuble  liquid, 
obtained  by  dry  distillation  from  the  acetates 
of  the  more  powerful  bases  ; —  also  called  pi/ro- 
acetic-spirU.  RegiiauU. 

A<;-5-T0SE'  (129),  a.  [Fr.  ac^teux.]  Acetous  ; 
sour.  Bailey. 

t  A^-e-T^S'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  acetose ; 
containing  sourness.  Bailey. 

A-CE'Tors  [s-se'nis,  W.J.  Sm.  R.;  fts'f-tQs,  K.], 
'  a.     [L.  acetum,  vinegar.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  vinejjar  ;  sour.  "Not 
any  vinous,  but  an  acetous  spirit."  Boyle. 

2.  (Chem.)  Formerly  applied  to  distilled  vin- 
egar :  — now  applied  to  that  degree  of  fermenta- 
tion which  produces  acetic  acid,  as  distinguished 
from  vinous  fermentation,  which  produces  al- 
cohol. 

irgluten.nuf^r.and  water  be  mixed  in  certain  proportions, 
and  nmistrd  by  a  proper  degrof  of  heat,  tiicy  will  pa«8intotlie 
i-fWHu  frnnentation.  and  a  Miiritunus  liquor  be  tiie  result.  If 
gluten  unduly  abounda,  or  the  heat  be  too  atrong,  or  the  pro- 
ce»«  too  long  continued.  It  parses  into  the  acetnut  fermenta- 
tion, and  vinegar  i«  formed.  J-'raneit. 

A^'g-TVLE,  n.  [L.  acetttm,  vinegar,  and  Gr.  vXri, 
matter.]  (Chem.)  A  hypothetic  radical  of  acetic 
compounds,  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

Brniide. 


A-CHiE'AN    (s-ke'sin),   a. 
'  Achaia  or  Acha;a. 


{Geog.)    Relating  to 
Mitjord. 


A-CHiE'AN,  n.    A  native  of  Achxa  ;  a  Greek. 

A-£HA'IAN  (»-ka'y»n).  "•  ^n  Acha;an  ;  a  Greek. 

Campbell, 

ArUE  (5k),  n.  [Gr.  a;^of. — A.  S.  tree,  occ]  A 
continued  pain ;  aching. 

I'll  raclc  thee  with  old  cramps, 

Fill  all  thy  bones  with  ocAes.  Shak. 

ACHE  (ik),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  acan,  to  ache.  —  Gr.  ^x^, 

Sain.J      [t.  ACHED  ;  jo/>.  aching,  ached.]     To 
e  in  pain ;  to  feel  pain ;  to  be  painful. 

Teeth  are  contrived  to  eat,  not  to  ache.  Paley. 

AjCH-5E-NE§E',  n.  sing.  &  pi.  {Cfeog.)  An  inhab- 
itant, or  the  inhabitants,  of  Acheen.  Earnshaw. 

AcH-pE-NE^E',  a.    Belonging  to  Acheen. 

Earnshaw. 

jf-€HK  'JV/-  Om,  n.  [Gr.  a,  not,  and  X"'"^} 
to  gape.]  (Iht.)  A  small,  dry,  indchis- 
cent  fruit,  containing  a  single  seed,  as 
that  of  the  buttercups.  Gray. 

A-CHER'NfR,  n.  [Ar.]  (Astron.)  The  name  of 
a  large  star  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
constellation  Eridanus.  Crabb. 

AjCH'5-r6n,  n.  [Gr.  i;^;of,  pain,  and  'p(u>v,  flow- 
ing.] (Myth.)  The  name  of  a  river  in  the  in- 
fernal regions. 

Sad  Acheron,  of  sorrow,  black  and  deep.  Milton. 

AjCII-?-rO'§IAN,  a.    Relating  to  Acherusia. 

Appleton. 

ACH'fR-SfiT,  n.    An  ancient  mensure  of  corn, 

supposed  to  be  about  eight  bushels.  Crabb. 

A-CHIEV'A-BLE  (^-chev'^-bl),  a.  [See  ACHIEVE.] 
That  may  be  done  or  achieved  ;  practicable. 

To  raise  a  dead  man  to  lift  doth  not  involve  contradiction, 
and  is  therefore  an  otyect  of  power,  and  at  least  achieraljle  by 
Omnipotence.  Barruw. 

A-CIirEV'ANCE,n.  Achievement.  "Noble  acts 
and  achievances."     [it.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

A-CHIEVE'  (ji-chcv'),  V.  a.  [Fr.  achever ;  o,  tp, 
and  chef,  head.  —  See  Chief.]     [».  achieved  ; 

pp.  ACHIEVINO,  achieved.] 

1.  To  bring  to  a  head  or  end  ;  to  accomplish, 
as  some  great  enterprise  ;  to  perform  ;  to  com- 
plete ;  to  finish. 

And  now  great  deed* 
Had  been  achieved.  Milton. 
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2.  To  obtain  by  effort ;    to  gcin ;   to  bring 
about. 

Experience  is  by  imlustry  achieveil.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  !^u«  Accomplish,  (.'omplete. 

A-CII1EVE'M5\T,  n.  1.  Act  of  achieving;  per- 
forniancu  ;  accomplishiueut ;  as,  "  The  achieve- 
ment of  an  enterprise." 

2.  An  heroic  deed ;  a  great  exploit ;  a  feat. 

That  titmoua,  liard  achieveiitent*  stUl  pursue.  Spenier. 

3.  (Her.)    An   escutcheon,  or  ensign  armo- 
rial. Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Deed. 

A-CHIKV'^R,  n.    One  who  achieves.  Shak. 

ACH-IL-LE  'A,  n.  [L.  Achilles,  who  is  said  to  have 
used  it  in  curing  the  wounds  of  Telephus.] 
(Bot.)    A  genus  of  plants  ;  milfoil.        P.  Cyc. 

AjCH'ING,  p.  a.    Suffering,  or  causing,  pain. 

What  peaceful  hours  I  once  enioyeUI 
How  sweet  their  memory  still! 


But  they  have  left  an  athiny 
The  world  can  never  till. 


fold 


Cowfier. 

ACH'JNG  (a'kitig),  n.  Continued  pain  ;  uneasi- 
ness.    "Painful  girds  and  achings."         Sottth. 

AjCH'I-RITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  copper; 
dioptase ;  so  named  from  Achir  Maimed,  the 
merchant  by  whom  it  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe.  Phillips. 

AcH-LA-MYD'f-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  x^"/"'<. 
;i;>l(»/4tio5.  a  cloak.]  (Bot.)  Having  neither  calyx 
nor  corolla,  and  consequently  destitute  of  any 
floral  covering.  Brande. 

ACH'MITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  brownish 
mineral,  composed  of  silica,  peroxide  of  iron, 
and  soda.  —  See  Acmite.  Dana. 

A'eilOR  (tW(,r),n.;  i)\.  4-0a6'RK!f.  [Or.  a^i^o, 
scurf.]  (Med.)  A  species  of  herpes ;  the  scald- 
head  ;  a  scaly  eruption.  Quincy. 

A  'CHRAs,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  a^P&i,  a  wild  pear-tree.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  tropical  fruit-bearing  timber- 
trees  ;  the  sapota.  P.  Cyc. 

AcH-RQ-MAT'JC  (ak-ro-mat'jk),  a.  [Gr.  o  priv. 
and  ;:^f)<S/ia,  color.]  (Opt.)  Free  from  color;  — 
applied  to  lenses,  telescopes,  and  microscopes. 

.^chromatic  telencope,  a  telescope  furnished  witli  an 
achromatic  lens,  which  is  a  coinbinatiuu  of  two  dis- 
similar substances,  as  crown  and  tlint  glass,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  colored  or  chromatic  aberration  of  the 
rays  passin"  through  a  single  lens  is  i-urrected,  and 
the  light  passes  undecomposed,  and  is  therefore  free 
frou)  color. 

A-f!HR6-MA-Tlg'I-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  achro- 
'  matic.       '  *  Phil.  Mag. 

A-CHR6'M.\-TI§M,  n.  The  destruction  of  the 
primary  colors  which  accompany  the  image  of 
an  object  seen  through  a  prism  or  lens  :  — want 
of  color.  Brande. 

A-CHR&'.VIA-'rrZE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  XP'^I"^- 
ri^'o,  to  color.]    To  deprive  of  color.     Babbage. 

a-£:hr6n'i-CAL,  a.    See  Ackontcal. 
4-Cia'U-L4,  n.',   p\.  ^-cIc'p-LjB.     [L.,  a  needle 
or  pin-] 

1.  (Bot.)  The  bristle-like  rachis  of  the  single- 
flowered  spikelots  of  certain  grasses.     Lindley. 

2.  (Zo'l.)  A  spine  or  prickle.  Ogilvte. 

A-ClC'V-LAR,  a.  Slender,  sharp-pointed, 
and  rather  stiff,  as  a  prickle  ;  shaped 
like  a  needle  ;  aciculate.  Brande. 

A-ClC'y-LAR-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
needles  or  sharp  points.  Clarke. 

A-ClC'U-LATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Needle-shaped; 

"  acicular. '  P.  Cyc. 

A-ClC'U-LI-FORM,  a.     [L.  acicnla,  a  small  pin, 

"  and/orma,  fonn.]  (Afi;*.)  Needle-shaped.  Crw^. 

A^'ID  (as'jd),  a.  jjj.  acidits ;  Fr.  aride ;  A.  S. 
(Pced  OT  eced.l  Sour;  sharp  to  the  taste,  like 
vinegar  ;  tart ;  as,  "Acid  fruits." 

A(;;'1D  (Ss'id),  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance,  usually 
sour  and  sharp  to  the  taste,  that  rhanges  vege- 
table blue  colors  to  red,  and,  combining  with  an 
earth,  an  alkali,  or  a  metallic  oxide,  forms  a  salt. 

A(^-|D-Tf'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  acidus,  acid,  and  fero, 
to  bear.]  (Chem.)  Containing  or  producing 
acid.  Brande. 
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A-ClO'l-Pi-i^-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  acidified. 
A-ClD-|-F|.CA'TIQN,  fi.    The  act  of  acidifying- 
A-Cll)'|-Ki-f  H,  n.     [L.  acidut,  sour,  mnd/ucio,  to 
make.J     ((-'hem.)    That  which  acidifiea  or  con- 
verts into  acid. 

A-clD'l-FY,  c.  a.  [L.  acidut,  acid,  and  /ado,  to 
make.]  [i.  acidikibu  ;  pp.  acidikvi.nu,  acidi- 
fied.] {Chem.)  To  convert  into  an  acid;  to 
make  sour.  Brande. 

A(,;-|D-IM'5-T(;r,  n.  [L.  addut,  acid,  and  Or. 
Iihpuv,  a  measure.]  (Chem.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  strength  of  acids;  an  ace- 
timeter. Henry. 

A<;;-lI)-!M'?.TBY,n.  (Chem.)  The  art  of  mras. 
uring  the  strength  or  acids ;  acetimetry.  Henry. 

t  Ac'jD-IST,  n.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine 
of  acids.  I)r.  Slare. 

A-ClD'l-TY,  n.  [L.  aeiditae;  Fr.  aeidit''.]  Quali- 
ty of  being  acid  ;  sourness  ;  tartness.  "  This 
liquor  manifests  nothing  of  acidity  to  the 
taste."  Ray. 

A^'ID-.N'feSS,  n.    Quality  of  being  acid ;  acidity. 

.^-C//>'c;-AwE(»-Bid'u-l«),  n.p/.  [L.]  Medicinal 
springs  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  Quincy. 

A-cIdT-lATR,  r.  o.     [L.  aeidulus,   somewhat 

sour.]        [«.    ACIDULATED  ;     fp.     ACIDfLATI.^O, 

ACiDi'LATED.]    To  imbue  with  acids  in  a  slight 
degree.  Arbuthnot. 

A-ClD-r-LA'TIO.\,  n.  [L.]  (Chem.)  Art  or 
process  of  acidulating: — preservation  of  food 
by  use  of  vinegar.  Merle. 

A-cId'U-LOCs,  a.     L  Somewhat  acid ;  sourish. 
"  Dulcified  from  acidulous  tincture."         Burke. 
2.  Containing  carbonic  acid ;  as,  "  Acidulous 
mineral  waters. ' 

A^'l-FORM,  a.  [L.  acus,  a  needle,  and  forma, 
form.]     Needle-shaped.  Clarke. 

Ay-l-NA'CEOrS  (il»-?-n5'«hus),  a.  [L.  n<-iwi«,  a 
grape-stone.]     Full  of  kernels.  Maunder 

A(,;-1-NA<;;'J-f6R.M,  a.  [L.  aeinaces, 
a  cimeter,  and  forma,  form.]  (Bot.) 
Cimeter-shaped.  P.  Cyc. 

A-ClN'l-FORM,  a.  [L.  acinus,  a  grape- 
stone,  and  forma,  form.]  Having 
the  form  of  grapes.  Smart. 

A^-l-NOSE'  (129),  »  a.    [L.  acinut,  a 

A^'l-NOCS,  \  grape-stone.]    Consisting  of 

minute  granular  concretions  : — noting  iron  ore 

found  in  clustered  masses.  Smart. 

AQ'1-JVifs,  n.\  pi.  Xp'f-ifl.  [L.]  L  (Bot.)  .\ bunch 

of  "fleshy  fruit, as  of  graocs.or  a  raspberry. /,i/i//i-y. 

2.  (Attat.)  A  gland  or  granular  body  at  the 

termination  of  an  artcrv  :  — pi.  glands  like  the 

pancreas,  arranged  in  clusters.  Du$tglison. 

A(^-I-Pf:Jir'SF:R,  n.  (ZC/.)  A  genus  of  reptili.-in 
fishes,  including  thft  sturgeon.  Brande. 

A<7-|-(JR'9Y,  n.  [Gr.  ixii,  any  pointed  instrument, 
and  ipyuf,  work,  action.] 

1.  A  demonstration  of  surgical  operations. 

Ogilrie. 

2.  A  description  of  surgical  instruments. 

Month.  Rer. 

ACK'gR,  n.    1.  A  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the 

water.  HaUiieett. 

2.  Fine  mould.  [Local,  Eng.]  Craven  Dialect. 

t  AC-K.NOW  (»k-n»'),  r.  a.  [L.  afinosco,  to  rec- 
ognize.]    To  acknowledge.  B.  Jonson. 

AC-KNoWL'?D9E  (»k-n»r?j),  t.  a.     [L.  ad,  to. 
'  and  k-notcledge.]     [i.  acknowledged  ;  pp.  ao 

KNOW  LEDOINO,  ACKXOWLEDOBD.] 

1.  To  own  the  knowledge  of;  to  own  in  a  par- 
ticuhir  character ;  to  rectigniie. 

Tmst  In  the  Lord  with  all  thine  hewt  t  in  all  thy  wars  mc 
kmwteilar  him.  I'rvr.  Ui.  4,  ft. 

None  that  ncbtowlctlgr  God.  or  pmrldenc*. 
Their  souls'  eternity  did  ever  doubc  DaHm. 

2.  To  admit  to  be  true ;  to  grant ;  to  approve. 

For  we  wntr  none  other  things  unto  you.  than  what  ye  r*»d 
or  aclMO>rkdge  ;  and  I  trust  jr»  shaU  aetnoicledy  'T^ *?  '.. 
end.  *  **•■•  *•  •* 

3.  To  confess,  as  a  fault. 
Inrtwrnrlprffferfngrttninilollw*.  I  Ml*,  1  wiU  eonft- mr 

ansnvsaions.  P*-  xxxu.  i. 
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4.  To  own  with  gratitude. 

I  thankfully  «cfcno«7te</jF«  to  the  Almighty  Power  the  tissist- 
•nce  he  has  given  me.  DryOen. 

5.  To  declare  openly ;  to  avow ;  to  admit. 

Ye  that  are  near,  acknowledge  my  might.     Isa.  xxxiii.  13. 

6.  To  testify  to  the  genuineness  of;  to  own 
the  validity  of ;  as,  "To  acknowledge  a  signa- 
ture "  ;  "  To  acknowledge  a  deed." 

Syn.  —  A  person  acknowledges  his  obligations  for 
favors  received.  He  acknowledges  or  owns  wliat  he  is 
charged  with,  confesses  his  faults  or  crimes,  and 
avoirs  his  principles.  A  gentleman  acknowledjres  or 
'  owns  his  error  or  mistake,  and  is  forgiven  ;  a  prisoner 
confesses  liis  crimes,  and  is  punished  ;  a  patriot  avows 
Ilia  op|X)sition  to  tyranny,  and  is  applauded.  —  See 
Al/LOW,  Recogmze. 

>\C-KNOWL'5D9ED  (?ik-n81'ejd),p.  a.  Avowed; 
confessed;  owned;  recognized. 

AC-KN6wL'5D5J-5R,  n.    One  who  acknowledges. 

AC-KNO WL'5D^-InG  (jk-nai'ej-tng),  p.  a.  Mak- 
ing acknowledgment ;  grateful. 

He  has  shown  his  hero  acknowledging  and  ungrateful,  com- 
passionate and  hard-hearted.  Dryden. 

AC-KN6WL'?D9-MENT  (sik-nSrej-mSnt),  n. 

1.  Act  of  acknowledging;  admission  of  the 
truth  of  any  fact  or  position ;  concession  ;  con- 
fession. Hale. 

2.  ExpressioH  of  gratitude  for  a  favor  re- 
ceived. 

3.  (Law.)  The  declaration  or  avowal  of  one's 
signature,  or  of  the  validity  of  a  document  to 
which  one's  name  is  signed.  —  See  Judgment. 

iC'ME,  n.     [Gr.  aKnt'i.]    pi.  Ac'ME?. 

1.'  The  height ;  the  summit ;  the  top ;  highest 

point.   "  Its  acme  of  human  greatness."  Burke. 

2.  {Med.)  Crisis  of  a  disease.         Dunglison. 

Ac'MITE,  n.  [Or.  iKpi,  a  point.]  {Min.)  A  sili- 
cate of  iron  and  soda  ;  —  written  also  achmite, 
and  so  called  from  the  form  of  its  crystals. Z)«wa. 

^C'JVE,  or  Ac'JVA,  n.  [Gr.  axi'V,  or  axvn,  any 
thing  that  comes  off  the  surface.]  {Med.)  A 
small  pimple  or  tubercle  on  the  face.  Dunglison. 

AC'O-LIN,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  kind  of  partridge  in 
Cuba.  Ogilvie. 

A-COLD',  a.  Cold.     "  Poor  Tom 's  flcoW."    Shak. 

A-c6l'0-9Y.  n.  [Gr.  u<fo;,  a  remedy,  and  ^dyof, 
a  discourse.]  {Mad.)  The  doctrine  of  remedies, 
or  the  materia  medica.  brande. 

.A-C6l'0-THTST,  n.  [Gr.  axolovdiw,  to  follow,  to 
imitate.]  {Cath.  Church.)  An  inferior  church 
servant,  next  in  rank  below  the  sub-deacon ; 
one  whose  office  is  to  prepare  the  elements  for 
the  offices,  to  trim  the  lamps,  light  the  church, 
&c. ;  an  acolyte  or  acolyth.  Aylijfe. 

AC'O-LYTE, 

AC'O-LYTH 

A-CON-DY-LOSE'  (129),  )  «.     [Gr.   a    priv.   and 

A-CftN'DY-LOUS,  S  xdvivXaf,  a  knuckle.] 

(Bot.)  Jointless  ;  —  used  of  stalks  without  joints. 

AC-O-Ni'TA,  n.    {Chem.)  See  Aconitine. 

Ac'O-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  Hlkovitov;  L.  aconitum.'] 
Wolfsbane  ;  a  genus  of  poisonous  plants,  includ- 
ing monkshood;  Aco?ntum  Napellus.     Loudon. 

A-CON'J-TInE,  n.  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid  princi- 
ple, obtained  from  the  roots  and  leaves  of  some 
species  of  aconite  or  wolfsbane,  and  very  poi- 
sonous ;  aconita.  Gregory. 

A-CON'T|-As,  n.  [Gr.  aKovrias,  a  quick-darting 
serpent ;  axtov,  a  dart.] 

1.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  footless  lizards. 

Vati  Der  Hoeven. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  blazing  star,  shooting  like  an 
arrow.  Crabb. 

t  A-COP'j  ad.     [A.  S.  copp,  head,  apex.]     At  the 

top  ;  high  up.  "  It  stands  acop."  B.  Jonson. 
A-c6P'IC,  o.   [Gr.  o  priv.  and  KuJTOi,  labor.]    {Med.) 

That  remedies  weariness.  Buchanan. 

A  'CORN  (a'kom),  n.    [Goth,  akran,  fruit ;  or  A.  S. 

accern,  from  ae,  an  oak,  and  corn,  com,  grain.] 

The  seed  or  fruit  of  the  oak. 

A'CORN,  ».  n.  To  pick  up  and  feed  on  acorns. 
"  The  pigs  are  gone  acorning."         Wilbraham. 

^'CQRN-BAR'NA-CLE,  n.    A  species  of  barnacle. 

Kirby. 
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Same  as  Acolothist.  Brevint. 


A 'CORNED   (a'kornd),    a.      1.  Fed   with    acorns. 

"  Like  a  inW-acorned  boar."  Shak. 

2.  {Her.)  Having  acorns,  as  an  oak-tree  with 

acorns  on  it.  Ash. 

A'CORN-SIIELL,  n.    1.  The  shell  of  the  acorn. 
2.    {Zo'Jl.)   A  multivalve  crustacean. 

Brande. 
AC'0-R(lS,n.  [L. ;  Gr.  axopof J  (Bo*;.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  including  sweet  flag  {Acont.'i  Cala- 
mus), with  sword-shaped  leaves  and  aromatic 
stems,  found  in  wet  places.  Its  stem  is  the 
Calamus  aromaticus  of  the  druggists.        Gray. 

jl-Cd^'MI-jl,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Koaiiot,,  order.] 
{Med.)  Irregularity  in  the  critical  days. 

Ihmglison. 

A-C6T-Y-LE'D0N,  n.  [Gr.  a,  without,  and  ko- 
Tvlrjiiiv,  a  cup-shaped  cavity.]  {Bot.)  A  plant 
whose  seed  has  no  distinct  cotyledons,  or  seed- 
lobes. —  See  Cotyledon.  Brande. 

A-C6T-Y-LED'0-N0US,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  no 
cotyledons  or  seed-lobes.  P.  Cyc. 

A-cdU'(;;HY,  n.  {Zool.)  A  small  species  of  agouti, 
having  a  tail  about  two  inches  long  and  resem- 
bling that  of  a  rat ;  olive  agouti.  Eng.  Cyc. 

A-C0U'M5-T{;R,  n.  [Gr.  aKoihi,  to  hear,  and 
liirpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  to  measure 
the  extent  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Itard. 

A-COUS  TjC,  ?  d^      \_Gt.  aKovoTiKdi ;    axoiw,  to 

A-COUS'TI-CAL,  )  hear.]  Relating  to  hear- 
ing, or  the  sense  of  hearing ;  relating  to  acous- 
tics. Faraday. 

A-COUS'TICS,  n.  pi.  1.  The  doctrine  of  hearing, 
or  the  theory  of  sounds,  consisting  of  diacous- 
tics,  or  sounds  refracted  by  passing  through 
different  media,  and  catacoustics,  or  reflected 
sounds.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Med.)  Medicines  or  instruments  to  help 
the  hearing. 

AC-aUAINT'  (?k-kwant'),  V.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  comi- 
tatus,  company,  or  cognitus,  known ;  Fr.  ac- 
cointer.]     [i.  acquainted  ;  pp.  acquainting  ; 

ACQUAINTED.] 

1.  To  make  familiar  with ;  to  furnish  exact 
knowledge  of. 

Misery  acquainis  a  man  with  strange  bed-fellows.    Shak. 

2.  To  make  known  to  ;  to  inform  ;  to  apprise. 

I  must  acmiaint  you  that  I  have  received 
New-dated  letters  tVora  Northumberland.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Inform. 

t  AC-QUAINT'A-BLE,  a.  Easy  to  be  acquainted 
with.  Chaucer. 

AC-aUAINT'ANCE,  n.     [Fr.  accointance.'] 

1.  State  of  being  acquainted ;  familiarity ; 
intimacy;  fellowship; — applied  to  persons. 

Our  admiration  of  a  famous  man  lessens  upon  our  nearer 
acquaintance  with  him.  Aihlliton. 

2.  Familiar  knowledge; — applied  to. things. 

This  keeps  the  understanding  long  in  converse  with  an 
object,  and  long  converse  brings  acquaintance.  South. 

3.  A  person  or  persons  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted. 

They  sought  him  among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance. 

Luke  ii.  44. 

We  see  he  is  ashamed  of  his  nearest  acquaintances.    Boyle. 

tS'  "  In  this  sense  tlie  plural  is  in  some  authors 
acquaintance,  in  otliers  acquaintances.^''    Johnson. 

Syn. — Acquaintance  expresses  less  than  yamiiiar- 
ity;  familiarity  less  than  intimacy.  .Acquaintance  springs 
from  occasional  intercourse ;  familiarity  from  daily  in- 
tercourse ;  intimacy  from  unreserved  intercourse.  .Ac- 
quainted, having  some  knowledge  ;  familiar  from  long 
habit ;  intimate  by  close  connection.  —  See  Intimacy. 

AC-aUAINT'ANCE-SHiP,  n.  State  of  being  ac- 
quainted. Ch.  Ob. 

t  AC-aUAINT'ANT,  n.  A  person  with  whom  one 
IS  acquainted.  Iz.  Walton. 

AC-QUAINT'5D,  a.    Familiar  ;  well  known. 

That  war  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 

As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Acquaintance. 

AC-aUAINT'ED-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  ac- 
quainted ;  acquaintance.        Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith. 

AC-aUEST',  n.     [L.  acquiro,  acquisitus.] 

1.  Acquisition  ;  a  thing  gained.  Bacon. 

2.  {Law.)  Acquest,  or  acqt/et,  property  ac- 
quired by  purchase,  not  by  inheritance.  Bouvier. 

Ac-aUl-ESCE'  (5k-we-«s'),  v.  n.     [L.  acquiesce. 


to  rest ;  It.  acquiescere ;    Fr.   acquiesccr.']     \i. 

ACQUIESCED;  pp.  ACQUIESCING,  ACQUIESCED.] 

1.  To  rest  in  or  remain  satisfied  with. 

He  that  never  compares  his  notions  with  those  of  others 
readily  acr/uiesces  in  his  first  thoughts.  Adventurer. 

2.  To  forbear  opposition  or  complaint;  to 
submit  quietly  ;  to  comply  ;  to  yield. 

He  [the  upright  man]leeleth  no  check  or  struggle  of  mind, 
his  judgment  approving  and  his  will  acquiescing  in  his  pro- 
cedure. Harrow. 

3.  To  a^ree  or  assent  to ;  as,  "  To  acquiesce 
in  an  opinion." 

Syn.  —  See  Comply. 
AC-aUI-ES'C^NCE   (ak-we-es'ens),   n.     State    of 
acquiescing ;    a  silent  appearance  of  content ; 
compliance  ;  assent ;  submission ;  satisfaction. 

An  implicit  and  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being  is  the  higliest  virtue  a  creature  can  attain. 

H.  JlalL 

Syn.  — See  Assent,  Contentment. 
Ac-aui-ES'Cf.N-CY,  n.   Same  as  Acquiescence. 

Ac-aui-ES'C^NT,  a.  Easy;  submitting;  com- 
plying. Johnson. 

Ac-dUJ-ES'C^NT-LY,  ad.  In  an  acquiescent  man- 
ner. Craig. 

t  AC-aui'5T,  V.  o.    [Low  Jj.  acqtiieto.']   To  quiet. 

Sir  A.  Shirley. 

AC-aUIR-A-BIL'l-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  ac- 
quirable. Paley. 

AC-aUIR'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  acquired  ;  ob- 
tainable. Hale. 

AC-auiRE',  V.  a.  [L.  acquiro  ;  ad,  to,  and  oM«ro, 
to  seek ;  Sp.  adqiiirir ;  It.  acquistare ;  Fr.  ac- 
qu-rir.']  [i.  acquired  ;  pp.  acquikino,  ac- 
quired.] To  gain  by  one's  labor  or  effort;  to 
obtain  ;  to  win  ;  to  earn  ;  to  attain. 

That  which  we  acquire  with  the  most  difficulty  we  retain 
the  longest.  C'ollon. 

Syn.  —  To  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn,  attain, 
Tliese  terms  all  denote  the  idea  of  getting,  but  by  dif- 
ferent methods.  A  person  acquires  by  his  own  etfbrts  ; 
as  property,  knowledge,  reputation,  and  honor  are 
acquired;  —  he  obtains  by  the  efforts  of  otliers  as  well 
as  by  his  own,  and  by  all  means,  whether  honest  or  dis- 
honest ;  as  an  inlieritance,  office,  rank,  favors,  and  re- 
quests are  obtained  ;  —  he  gains  or  wins  by  striving  or 
by  the  aid  of  fortune  ;  as  an  advantage,  sui»eriority, 
victory,  or  a  jattle  is  gained;  a  game  or  prize  is  won  j 
—  he  earns  by  l.tbor  ;  as  a  living  or  subsistence  is 
earned.  Wealth  is  acquired  in  a  course  of  years,  ob- 
tained by  inheritance,  or  gained  in  trade.  We  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  a  language  by  study,  and  attain  to 
a  degree  of  excellence  by  effort  or  perseverance.  —  Seo 
Get. 

AC-aUIRED'  (»k-kwlrd')  [?k-kwird',  /.  K.  Sm.; 
?k-kwir'ed,  S.  IF.],  p.  a.  Gained  by  one's  self, 
and  not  bestowed  by  nature;  procured;  ob- 
tained; attained. 

AC-auiRE'M?NT,  n.  1.  Act  of  acquiring;  ac- 
quisition. "  Rules  for  the  acquirement  of  a 
taste."  Addison. 

2.  That  which  is  acquired ;  acquisition  ;  at- 
tainment ;   gain.      "  These  his  acquirements." 

Hayward. 

Syn.  —  .Acquirement  and  attainment  both  denote  that 
which  is  acquired  or  attained  by  and  for  one's  self,  and 
are  commonly  a|>plied  to  what  is  moral  or  spiritual : 
acquisition  is  that  which  is  acquired  for  the  benefit  of 
one's  self  or  another,  and  is  commonly  applied  to 
what  is  material.  .Acquirement  of  knowledge  or  wis- 
dom ;  attainment  of  excellence  ;  acquisition  of  wealth. 

AC-aUIR'gR,  n.    One  who  acquires. 

AC-aUIR'!NG,  n.    Acquirement.  Naunton. 

t  AC-aui'RY,  »i.    Acquirement.  Barrow. 

fAc'aUI-^ITE  (ak'w?-zlt),  a.    That  is  gained; 

Barrow. 
AC-aUI-§I"TION  (ak-we-zlsh'un),  n.     [L.  acqui- 
sitio-l 

1.  Act  of  acquiring;  acquirement.        South. 

2.  That  which  is  acquired ;  acquirement ; 
attainment.  Srmft. 

Syn.  —  See  Acquirement. 

AC-auI^'l-TIVE,  rt.  1.  That  is  acquired.  "Not 
in  his  acquisitive,  but  in  his  native  soil."     [ii.] 

Wotton. 
2.  Disposed  to  acquire;  acquiring;  as,  "An 
acquisitive  disposition." 

AC-aui^'l-TlVE-LY,  ad.     By  acquisition.  Lilly. 

AC-au!.«!'l-TlVE-NESS,  n.     {Phren.)     The   love 

of  acquiring  property  or  possession.         Combe- 
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ACQUISITOR 

AC-auT§'l-TQR,  n.    One  who  makes  acquisition, 

■  or  gains.     [k.J  liichardson. 

f  j\C-Q,VliiT',n.     [Low  L.ac7M***/M»i.]     Acquest. 

"  New  acquist  of  true  experience."  Milton. 

.\<;-aiJlT'  (jk-kwit'),  V.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  quietus, 
quiet;    Fr.    ticquitter.  —  Uce    QiiT.]      U.    AC- 

Ul  ITTKU;  pp.  ACm  ITTINO,  ACQl  ITI  EI).] 

1.  To  (lisciiarKe  from  an  accusation  ;  to  clear 
from  imputation  ;  to  set  free  ;  to  exonerate  ;  to 
absolve  ;  as,  "  To  acquit  a  prisoner." 

The  Lord  will  not  at  all  acquit  tlic  wicked.  AViA.  1.  3. 

2.  To  clear  from  obligation ;  to  bear  one's 
self  well  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  or  under- 
taking. 

I  have,  by  the  hleMingof  God,  overcome  all  difflcultie«,  and 
aciiiiitlnl  iiivnolCiif  tlic  debt  wlilch  I  owed  the  public  when  I 
undertook  thi«  work.  Dri/den. 

Syn.  —  See  Absolve. 

t  AC-aulT'MpNT,  n.    Acquittal.  SotUh. 

AC-ai;lT'TAL,  n.  {Law.)  A  deliverance  from 
a  charge  or  accusation  of  an  oH'cncc;  a  judicial 
discharge ;  a  verdict  of  Not  guilty.  Cowell. 

t  AC-aUlT'TANCE,  r.  o.     To  acquit.  Shak. 

AC-aulT'TAi\CE,  M.  A  discharge  from  a  debt; 
a  receipt ;  a  written  discharge  from  an  engage- 
ment or  debt ;  quittance. 

The  poorer  eitizens  were  continually  calling  out  for  a  law 
whicl\  ohould  entitle  them  to  a  complete  iiet/iiil lance,  ui>on 
paying  only  a  certain  proportion  of  their  debts.  Adam  Umitlt. 

tA-CKASK',  or  fA-CRAZE',  V.  a.  To  craze. 
"  The  duke  was  somewhat  acrased."     Grafton. 

Ac'RA-SY,  M,  \Gt.  aKpnaia;  a  priv.  and  icpaaii, 
temperament.]  {Med.)  Excess;  irregularity; 
intemperance.  Cornish. 

A'CRE(a'ker),n.  [Gr.aypot;  Jj.atjcr.  —  Goth,  a^-rs; 
A.  S.  freer,  a  field;  Ger.  acker;  Old  Fr.  acre.] 

1.  Any  open,  unmeasured  field;  as,  Castle 
Acre,  Irest  Acre,  &c.  Crabb. 

2.  A  piece  of  land  forty  rods  long  and  four 
broad ;  160  square  perches  or  rods ;  or  4840 
square  yards  ;  or  43,560  square  feet. 

Acre  fiifhl,  {Law.)  a  sort  of  duel  fuii^ht  by  single 
coiiibaiaiKs,  Englidh  and  Scotcli,  on  the  fruiitiers  of 
tlieir  kiiijidoins.  H'klshaw. 

A'CRE-.A(^E  (a'k5r-?ij),  n.  The  number  of  acres 
in  a  piece  of  land  :  —  measurement  of  land  by 
tlie  acre.  Ed.  Rev. 

A'CliED  (a'kerd),  p.  a.    Possessing  acres. 

Ileatheote  himself,  and  such  large-«crerf  men, 

Lords  of  fut  Eshaiii  or  of  Lincom  Fen.  Pope. 

Great  barons  and  many-acred  men.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

A'CRE-DALE  (a'ker-dal),  n.  Land  in  a  common 
field,  different  parts  of  which  are  held  by  different 
proprietors.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

AC'RID,  a.     [Gr.  uki],  a  point ;  L.  acer,  sharp.] 

1.  Hot,  biting,  sharp  or  rough  to  the  taste ; 
bitter;  pungent.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Acrimonious.  "Acrid  humors."  Reid. 
"  Acrid  temper."  Cowper. 

A-CR!d'j-AN,  m.  [Gr.  oKpii,  a  locust.]  {Ent.) 
A  family  of  orthopterous  insects,  having  for  its 
type  the  genus  Acridium.  lirande. 

A-CRTI)'|-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  acrid;  a 
sharp,  bitter,  biting  taste  ;  pungency.     P.  Cyc. 

Ji-CRlD'I-i}M,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  aK(Ai,  a  locust.]  {Ent.) 
A  genus  of  insects  of  the  locust  family,  having 
wings  sloping  like  a  roof,  and  legs  construcl;ea 
for  leaping;  the  grasshopper.  Braiide. 

Ac'RID-NEss,  n.  Quality  of  beingacrid;  acridity. 

AC-RJ-MO'NI-OOS,  a.  1.  Full  of  acrimony  ;  cor- 
rosive. "  If  gall  cannot  be  rendered  af';v»i07ii- 
oui,  and  bitter  of  itself."  Ha7-rey. 

2.  Severe ;  bitter ;  sarcastic ;  censorious. 
"  Acrimonious  contempt."  Johnson. 

Au-RJ-m0'N|-o08-LY,  ad.  In  an  acrimonious 
manner ;  severely. ' 

Ac-Rl-MO'Nl-OVS-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being 
acrimonious  ;  severity.  Toda. 

Ac'R|-MQ-NY,  n.     [L.  acrimonia  ;  acer,  sharp.] 

1.  Sharpness  ;  corrosivencss  ;  harshness. 

Those  ntilkn  [in  certain  planti]  have  all  an  acrimoui/, 
though  one  would  think  they  should  be  lenitive.  Jiacon. 

2.  Severity  ;  bitterness  ;  tartness  ;  asperity  : 
—  applied  to  languago,  or  to  the  temper  of  per- 
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I/Ike  a  lavyer,  I  am  reartv  to  support  the  cause  :  and,  if  oc- 
casion be,  with  subtilty  ami tfrtiiiuiii/.  lUiliimluokr.. 

Syn. Acrimony  duintleM    a    hitteriietiM  of  fccliiiK, 

wliicli  iM  npl  to  lie  iiLtnireritod  in  the  inannerM  and  laii- 
gunise.  Jlcrimoiiy  of  feeliii);  ;  grrerilij  of  leiii|icr  or  <if 
censure;  liarskiirn.i  of  expreKsioii  or  of  reproof;  o<- 
prrity  ur  biUernens  of  language  or  of  feeling  ;  Uirtnttt 
of  reply. 

jt-CHiS'J-jf,n.  [Gr.  uKpiaia  ;  a  prir.  and  Kqton, 
judgment.]  {Med.)  A  state  of  disease  of  which 
no  decided  opinion  can  be  formed.     Dunylison. 

Ac'Rl-SY,  n.     Same  as  Aculsia.  Craig. 

Ac'R|-TA,        )  n.  pi.      [Gr.   dfifoiruj,  undiscern- 

Xn'oi  T-iva    \  ihle;  a  priv.  and  icoiVdi,  to  distin- 

ACKI-IAMS,  f  j^„i^h.]      {Zoiil.)    The  lovvest  di- 

AC'RITES,  )  visions  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
in  which,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  there  is 
no  discernible  nervous  system.  It  included 
sponges,  infusoria,  polypes,  &c.  Brande. 

A-CRlT'l-CAL,  a.  {Med.)  Having  no  crisis;  not 
foretelling  a  crisis.  Dunglison. 

Ac'RI-TUDE,  n.     Acridness.  Grcio. 

tAc'Rj-TY,  n.    Sharpness;  acridness.       Bacon. 

AC-R0-A-MAT'|C,  i„,        [Gr.       aKpoai.ariK6i  ; 

AC-RQ-.\-MAT'I-CAL,  S  iKpodofiat,  to  hear.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  deep  learning,  as  the  unwritten 
lectures  of  Aristotle  ;  acroatic  ;  abstruse ;  eso- 
terical. 

AKstotle  was  wont  to  divide  his  lectures  and  readings  Into 
acroanuUical  and  cxoterical.  /Aitei. 

.\c-RO-A-MAT'JCS,  n.  pi.    Acroatics.         Smart. 

AC-RO-At'|C,  a.  Relating  to  acroatics  ;  acroa- 
matic.  Ency. 

AC-RQ-At'JCS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  d(fpoan(t<i,  proper  to 
hearing;  dxpufio/ini,  tohear.]  Aristotle's  lectures 
on  the  more  subtile  parts  of  philosophv,  to 
which  none  but  intimate  disciples  were  admit- 
ted ;  called  also  esoterical  lectures,  in  distinction 
from  exoterical.  Johnson. 

Ac'RO-BATE,  n.  [Gr.  aKpo0aTiui,  to  run  on  tiptoe  ; 
aKpon,  extreme,  and  (iaivia,  to  go ;  Fr.  acroOate.'] 
A  rope-dancer; — written  also  acrobat.   Ogilvie. 

AC-RO-C^-RAU'NJ-AN,  a.  [Gr.  a<pof,  extreme, 
and  Kepavvdf,  thunderbolt.]  {Gcog.)  The  name 
of  a  range  of  mountains  in  Epirus,  whose 
peaks  are  often  struck  by  lightning.         Byron. 

Ac-R0-£M10R'r)0N,  n.  [Or.  (J«:po;^;o,o<5u)v,  a  thin- 
necked  wart ;  L.  acrochordon.] 

1.  {Med.)  A  kind  of  hard  wart.      Dunglison. 

2.  {Ilerp.)  The  wart-snake ;  Acrochordus. 
Ac-RO-enOR  'DUS,  n.     [Low  L. ;  Gr.  axoo^ogfiiLv, 

a  kind  of  wart;  L.  acroclwrdon.']  {Ilerp.)  A 
genus  of  serpents,  having  small  scales,  which, 
on  being  distended  with  air,  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  warts  or  tubercles ;  wart-snake.  Cuvier. 

JC'RO-DtrS,  n.  [Gr.  (fitpof,  extreme,  and  Wofcj, 
tooth.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  placoid  fishes, 
having  pavement-like  teeth,  with  transverse 
ridges.  Agassiz. 

AC-RO-gAs'TF.R,  n.  [Gr.  axpoi,  at  the  end,  and 
yauTi'ig,  the  belly.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
fishes  belonging  to  the  Percoids.  Agassiz. 

Ac'RO-^EN,  n.  [Gr.  Skodi;,  extreme,  and  yfvvibs, 
to  beget,  to  produce.]  {Bot.)  One  of  a  class  of 
cryptogamous  plants,  including  ferns,  &c.  ;  — 
growing  by  terminal  buds  only.  Gray. 

A-CR69'P-No0s,  rt.  {Bot.)  Noting  stems  that 
grow  from  the  apex  only.  Gray. 

A-CR6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  &cpo{,  extreme,  and 
Ypd<piD,  to  write.]  The  art  of  producing  blocks 
m  relief,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  from,  along 
with  types,  and  thus  to  supersede  wood-engrav- 
ing ;  invented  by  M.  SchOnberg.  Francis. 

A-CRO'Lp-lNE,  n.  [Gr.  <f«cpof,  on  the  surface,  and 
h.  oleum,  oil.]  {Chem.)  An  acrid,  volatile  prod- 
uct, formed  during  the  destructive  distillation 
of  the  fat  of  oils.  Brande. 

Ac-  R  O-  LE-  pis  '  I-  D.m,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  iKpot,  extreme, 
and  ).in'i<:,  a  scale.]  {Pal.)  A  family  of  fossil 
ganoid  fishes  with  ridged  scales.  Agassiz. 

Ac'RQ-LlTH,  n.  [Gr. '  aKp6hdo(,  with  ends  of 
stone  ;  axpoi,  extreme,  and  hOot,  a  stone ;  L. 
acrolithus;¥r.acrolithe.'\  (^Arch.  &  Scttip.)  A 
statue,  the  extremities  of  wuich  are  formed  of 
stone.  Elmes. 

A-cr6l'|-THAN,<i.    {Arch.  St  SnUp.)    Relating 

'  to  an  acrolith.    "  Acrolithan  statue."    Brande. 
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A-CR6'.M(-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  acromion. 
*' vicromio/ artery."  Dunglison. 

A-CRb'Ml-6x,n.  [Or.  iKpufiiop;  itpof, extreme, 
and  i^oj,  hhoulder.]  pi.  ^-cxO'jti^.  {.inat.) 
The  upper  process  ol  tne  Khouldcr-bUde  articu- 
lating with  the  collar-bone.  JJunglison. 

A-CRoN'|C,  a.  —  Sec  AtiiowCAL.  Ogilrie. 

A-CR0.\'Y-CAL,  o.  [Gr.  J«po<,  extreme,  and  ili, 
night.]  Opposite  to  the  nun,  or  rising  when  the 
sun  sets,  and  setting  when  the  nun  r'uen,  as  a 
star  ;  —  opposed  to  coimiral.  Bntiidr. 

Iftf  Written  Mimeiime*,  aim,  aeroafeJU/,  Qtkr*u^' 
eai,  and  aeronieaU 

A-(  Rr)N'y-CAL-LY,  ad.    At  the  acronycal  time; 

He  is  tempestuous  in  summer,  when  he  rise*  hrlUrally, 
and  rainy  In  winter,  when  he  ri*e«  atcnmncaUn.  Ori^rn. 

A-CR6P'0-Lis,n.  [Gr.  acp4no>.i{  ;  icpot, extreme, 
and  »</.!(,  a  city.]  The  upper  or  higher  part  of 
a  Grecian  citv ;  applied  especially  to  a  citadel, 
as  that  of  Athens.  P.  Cyc. 

Ac'RO-SPIRE,  n.  [Gr.  oKpof,  at  the  end,  and 
atitipa,  any  thing  wound  around  or  upon  anoth- 
er.] {Bot.)  A  sprout  from  the  end  of  seeds 
when  germinating,  or  of  barley  when  malted ;  — 
termed  also  the  plume  or  plumule.  Brandt. 

Ac'RO-SP[RED(iik'ro-«plrd ),/>.«.  HavingsprouU. 

A-CROSS',  prep.  &  ad.  Athwart ;  crosswise  ;  over 
from  side  to  side  ;  as,  "  Across  the  street "  ; 
"  To  go  across.",  "  Their  arms  across."  Dryden. 

A-CROS'T|C,  n.  [Gr.  o«fpo{,  extreme,  and  ffT<;^ot, 
a  row  or  line.] 

1.  A  Hebrew  poem  in  which  the  several  linea 
begin  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  regtr 
lar  order.  Hook 

2.  A  poem  in  which  the  first,  or  the  first  and 
last,  letters  of  the  lines  spell  some  name,  title, 
or  motto.  "  Anagrams,  chronograms,  acros- 
tics." Burton. 

A-CR6s'T|C,         )  a.  Relating  to,  or  formed  like, 
A-CR0s'T[-CAL,  >  an  acrostic.  Dryden. 

A-CROS'T|-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an 
acrostic.  "  Todd. 

AC-RO-Tg-LEO'TjC,  a.  [Gr.  i-rpoj,  extreme,  and 
tcXlvt/j,  end.]  {Theol.)  Noting  an  addition  to 
a  psalm  or  hymn,  as  a  doxology.  Ogilrie. 

AC'RO-TF.R,  n.     [Gr.    ixpop,  a  point,  a  peak.] 
{Arch.)  A  little  pedestal  to  support  statues,  &c 
—  See  AcKOTEKiuM. 

AC-RO-Tk'Rl-CJM,  n.     [L.]     pi.  XcKQ-Tki Ri-^. 

1.  {Arch.)  Small  pecfestals  placed  (m  the  mid- 
dle and  two  ends  of  pediments  to  support 
statues.  —  See  Ant.k.  Guilt. 

2.  {Anaf.)  An  extremity  of  the  body,  as  the 
end  of  a  finger.  Crabb. 

AC-Rg-THYM'I-6jf,n.  {Med.)  [Low  L. ;  Gr. 
Sxpoi,  extreme,  and  Ob/tof,  thvme,  or  a  warty  ex- 
crescence, so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  bunch 
of  thyme  flowers.]  A  hard  and  rough  w.trt, 
broad  at  the  base  and  narrow  at  the  top.  Crabb. 

Act,  r.  n.     [L.  ago,   actus  ;  It.  wire  ;  Fr.  agir.] 

[i.  ACTED  ;  pp.  ACTIXO,  ACTED.] 

1.  To  be  engaged  in  carrying  into  effect  a 
purpose  or  conception  of  the  mind. 

IX-liberatc  with  caution,  but  act  with  drciclon.        fMfoa. 

2.  To  regulate  one's  habits  or  behavior ;  to 
conduct  one's  self ;  to  behave. 

The  druireof  happiness,  and  the  constraint  il  nuts  upon  ■■ 
to  act  fbr  it,  nolKxly  accounts  an  abridgiiient  ul  liberty.  Lackr. 

3.  To  exert  power  or  influence  ;  to  operate  ; 
as,  "  The  mind  acts  upon  the  botly." 

To  act  up  to,  10  conform  to ;  to  altldu  by. 

Act,  V.  a.  1.  To  perform  ;  to  do  ;  to  carry  into 
execution. 

Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  <My.  Sftot. 

Tliou  wast  a  spirit  t<i<>  dclicata 
To  act  her  earthy  and  alihorrrd  comiiiand*.  Slutk. 

2.  To  represent  as  real ;  to  imitate  ;  to  feign  ; 
as,  "  To  act  a  part  on  the  stage." 


A  kincriom  (iir  a  stswe.  princes  to  oH. 

Aud  niuuarchs  to  lH-iii4il  the  swelling  Mcne  I 
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3.  To  perform  the  office  or  part  of;  as,  "T» 
act  the  critic." 

4.  t  To  influence  to  action  ;  to  actuate. 

Moit  people  in  the  world  are  acini  by  levity  and  huaior. 

MoKtA. 
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ACUMEN 


Act,  n.     [L.  actus ;  It.  atto ;  Sp.  acto ;  Fr.  ade.l 

1.  Something  done  ;  effect  of  power  exerted  ; 
an  action ;  a  deed ;  an  exploit ;  a  perform- 
ance. 

And  the  rest  of  the  acta  of  Solomon,  are  they  not  written 
in  the  book  of  the  acL^  of  Solomon  J  1  Kings  xi.  41. 

Cato  siud,  the  best  way  to  keep  good  act3  in  memory,  was 
to  rctresh  them  with  new.  Bacon. 

2.  A  decree  of  a  court  of  justice,  or  edict  of 
a  legislature  ;  a  statute  ;  a  law  ;  as,  "  Judicial 
acts  "  ;  "  An  act  of  Parliament "  ;  "  An  act  of 
Congress." 

3.  An  exercise  performed  by  a  student  at  a 
public  seminary  or  university,  before  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  a  degree.  Brande. 

4.  A  division  of  a  drama  or  play,  subdivided 
into  scenes. 

Five  acts  are  the  just  measure  of  a  play.  Jloscommon. 

5.  A  state  of  reality,  or  actual  existence,  dis- 
tinguished from  existence  only  as  a  conception 
of  the  mind. 

All  other  things  besides  arc  somewhat  in  possibility,  while 
OS  yet  they  arc  not  in  act.  JIuokei: 

6.  A  state  of  readiness  to  do  any  thing. 

Ilcr  legs  were  buskincd,  and  the  left  before, 
In  act  to  shoot ;  a  silver  bow  she  bore.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  An  act  is  a  single  exertion  of  jjower;  an  ac- 
tion a  continued  exertion.  Act  and  deed  are  both  used 
to  denote  the  thinj;  that  is  done.  A  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary act ;  a  good  or  bad  deed ;  the  action  of  light 
or  heat.  —  See  Obed. 
AC-T^'A,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  oktIu,  the  elder-tree.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;.  baneberry  ;  herb- 
Christopher.  Prout. 
AC'TJ-AN,  a.    {Geoff.)  Relating  to  Actiura. 

Actian  games  were  instituted  at  Actiuin  in  honor 

of  Apollo,  and  restored  by  Augustus,  in  memory  of 

his  naval  victory  at  that  place,  in  the  year  B.  C.  31, 

over  Antony.  Brande. 

ACT'ING,  n.    L  Action.     "  The  acting  of  your 

blood."  Shak. 

2.  Performance  of  a  stage-play.         Brevint. 

ACT'ING,  p.  a.  Performing  service,  duty,  or  labor. 

Acting  gonernor,  or  other  officer,  one  who  |)erfornis 

the  duties  of  governor,  tliough  not  elected  to  the  office. 

AC-TIJV'I-A,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  okHs,  or  oktIv,  a 
ray.]  pi.  ac-tJn' i-^.  {Zor.l.)  A  genus  of  pol- 
ypi with  very  numerous  tentacles,  which  extend 
like  rays  from  the  circumference  of  the  mouth. 
They  are  of  a  soft,  gelatinous  texture,  and  when 
their  tentacles  are  expanded  they  appear  like 
many-petalled  flowers ;  whence  they  are  called 
aniinal-Jiowers,  sea-anemones,  and  sea-sunfiow- 
ers.  Braiule. 

iAC-TIN'J-FORM,  a.      {Zool.)    Having  a  radiated 

*  form.  Craig. 

AC-TlN'jC,  a.  {Opt.)  Relating  to  actinism.  "Ac- 
tinic or  chemical  force  of  the  solar  ray."  Nichol. 

AC'TJN-T§M,  n.  [Gr.  oktIv,  ciktIijos,  a  ray.]  {Opt.) 
The  chemical  force  of  the  sun's  rays,  distinct 
from  light  and  heat.  Herschel. 

AC-TIJ\r-0-CA  'MAX,  n.  [Gr.  ciKTiv,  Akuvo!,  a  ray, 
and  KQ/ia^,  a  stake.]  {Pal.)  A  fossil  of  an  ex- 
tinct genus  of  cephalopodous  moUusca.  Brande. 

AC-TIN-O-CRI'NITE,  n.  [Gr.  iicnV,  aKrlvog,  a  ray, 
and  Kpivov,  a  lily.]  {Pal.)  An  extinct  animal 
of  .the  encrinite  genus.  Brande. 

AC-TIN'O-GRApH,  n.  [Gr.  oktIv,  aKrtvos,  a  ray, 
and  ypd^b),  to  write.]  {Opt.)  An  instrument  for 
registering  the  variations  of  the  chemical  influ- 
ence of  the  solar  rays.  Brande. 

AC-tYn'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  (]ktIv,  axTrvos,  and  Woi, 
a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of  hornblende  ;  a 
mineral  of  a  green  color  ;  ray-stone.      Brande. 

AC-TlN-O-LIT'lC,  a.  Relating  to  actinolite.   lire. 

Ac-TI-n6l'0-<?Y,  n.  [Gr.  A-ktIv,  ixT'tvos,  a  ray, 
and  Uyof,  a  discourse.]  {Zool.)  The  science  of 
radiated  animals.  R.  Park. 

Ac-TI-NOM'e-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  o/ct/v,  Hkt'ivo;,  a  ray, 
and  nirpov,  a  measure.]  {Opt.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  intensity  of  heat  in  the  sun's 
rays.  •  Herschel. 

Ac'TI-NOTE,  n.  [Gr.  oktIv,  iKTtvo{,  a  ray.] 
{Min.)  A  radiated  mineral ;  a  species  of  horn- 
blende ;  ray-stone ;  actinolite.  Dana. 

Action  (^k'shun),    n.     [L.   actio;    It.   azione; 
Sp.  accion  ;  Fr.  action.^ 
1.  State  of  acting,  as  opposed  to  rest ;  activity. 


It  19  necessary  to  that  perfcction  of  which  our  present  state 
is  capable,  tliat  the  mind  and  body  should  both  be  kept  in 
action.  JiaitUAer. 

2.  An  act ;  a  deed. 

God  never  accepts  a  good  inclination  instead  of  a  good 

action.  South, 

My  actions  are  as  noble  as  my  thoughts.  Shak. 

3.  Agency  ;  operation  ;  influence  ;  motion  ; 
movement ;  function  ;  as,  "The  action  of  light, 
heat,  &c." 

He  has  laid  down  rules  conformable  to  which  natural  bodies 
are  governed  in  their  actions  upon  one  another,  Cheyne, 

4.  A  battle  ;  an  engagement. 

But  he  in  heat  of  action 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love.  Shak. 

5.  The  series  of  events  in  a  poem  or  fictitious 
composition. 

This  action  should  have  three  qualifications  :  first,  it  should 
be  one  action  ;  secondly,  it  should  be  an  entire  action  :  and 
thirdly,  it  should  be  a  great  action.  Aildison. 

6.  Gesture  ;  gesticulation  ;  accommodation 
of  the  countenance,  voice,  and  gesture  to  the 
matter  spoken. 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action.     ShaJc. 

7.  {Com.)  A  share  in  the  capital  stock  of  a 
joint-stock  company ;  —  a  French  use  of  the 
word.  Brande. 

8.  {Law.)  A  legal  process  or  suit. 

Real  action,  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  real  prop- 
erty, as  lands,  tenements,  or  rents.  —  Personal  action, 
an  action  of  contract  or  of  tort,  that  is,  for  the  recovery 
of  personal  pro|)erty,  or  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  inju- 
ries received.  —  Miiedaction,  an  action  which  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  both  real  and  personal  actions,  being 
brought  for  the  recovery  of  real  estate  and  also  for  [)er- 

Bonal  damages. Action  upon  the  case,  an  action  for 

redress  of  wrongs  not  specially  provided  for  by  law, 
as  distinguished  from  an  action  upon  the  statute,  which 
is  brought  against  a  person  for  breach  of  some  partic- 
ular law. —  Civil  action,  action  for  the  recovery  of 
property. —  Criminal  action,  a  prosecution  for  a  crime. 

—  A  chose  [Fr.,  thing]  in  action  is  a  right  claimed  but 
not  recovered.  Burrill. 

0.  {Paint.  &  Sculp.)  The  attitude,  posture, 
or  expression  of  the  figures  represented  ;  —  the 
principal  event  which  forms  the  subject  of  a 
picture  or  bas-relief.  FairhoU. 

Syn.  — See  Act,  Case,  Gesture. 

Action- A-BLE,  a.  {Law.)  That  admits  an  ac- 
tion.    "  Ko  man's  face  is  actionable."    Collier. 

AC'TION-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  subject  to  a 
process  of  law". 

Ac'TrON-^-RV,  )n.  {Com.)  One  who  has  a  share 

Ac'TION-IST,      J  in  actions  or  stocks  of  jijoint- 

stock  company  in  France.  Smart. 

tAc'TION-TAK'JNG,  a.    Litigious.  Shak. 

Ac'TION-THREAT'EN-gR,  n.  One  accustomed 
to  threaten  actions  at  law.  Ilarmar. 

t  Ac-TI-TA'TION,  n.  -[L.  actito,  to  perform  of- 
ten.]    Frequent  action.  Bailey. 

t  AC-TJ-VATE,  V.  a.    To  make  active.        Bacon. 

Active  (ak'tiv),  a.  [L.  activus ;  It.  attivo  ;  Sp. 
activo ;  Fr.  actif.'] 

1.  That  acts,"  opposed  to  passive,  or  idle  ;  en- 
gaged in  action  ;  actually  employed  ;  busy  ; 
diligent ;  as,  "  To  be  active  in  business." 

2.  Alert ;  brisk ;  nimble  ;  agile  ;  quick.  "  Ac- 
tive sinews."  Dryden. 

3.  Requiring  or  implying  action. 

Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assigned.  Milton. 

4.  {Gram.)  Noting  that  kind  of  verb  which 
expresses  action  passing  from  an  agent  or  actor 
to  some  object ;  transitive. 

Active  capital,  money,  or  property  readily  converted 
into  money.  —  Active  commerce,  commerce  which  a 
nation  carries  on  in  its  own  ships. 

Syn. Active  is  opposed  to  quiescent,  or  being  at 

rest.  Active  in  business  or  the  pursuit  of  some  object ; 
busy,  habitually  employed ;  brisk  at  play ;  agile  or 
nimble  in  the  use  of  one's  limbs  ;  quick  in  movement. 

—  See  DILI&ENT. 

ACTIVE-LY,  ad.    In  an  active  manner ;  busily. 
Ac'TIVE-NESS,  n.    Quality  of  being  active. 

AC-TI V'l-TY ,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ac- 
tive ;  the  virtue  or  faculty  of  acting ;  nimble- 
ness  ;  agility.     "  Doing  is  activity."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Quickness. 

t  ACT'LgSS,  a.    Without  spirit ;  insipid. 

A  poor,  young,  actless,  indigested  thing.  Southeme. 


ACT  OP  fAith.    See  Auto  de  Fe. 

ACTON,  n.  [Fr.  hoqtieton.']  A  leathern  jacket 
or  tunic  worn  under  a  coat  of  mail. — See 
Hacqueton. 

ACT'OR,  n.    1.  One  who  acts  ;  a  doer. 

Young  men  may  be  learners  while  men  in  age  are  actors. 

Bacon. 

2.  A  stage-player.  Dryden. 

3.  {Law.)  The  party  who  institutes  or  prose- 
cutes an  action  ;  a  plaintiff.  Burrill. 

ACTRESS,  n.    A  female  actor.  Addison. 

ACT'y-AL  (5kt'yu-?l,  10,  24),  a.     [L.  actualis.] 

1.  Really  acting ;  really  in  act ;  real ;  cer- 
tain ;  effective  ;  positive  ;  not  merely  in  specu- 
lation or  pretence. 

For  he  that  but  conceives  a  crime  in  thought, 
Contracts  the  danger  of  an  actual  fault.  Dryden. 

2.  Present;  existing;  now  in  being;  as,  "The 
actual  government  of  France." 

3.  f  That  implies  or  requires  action. 

In  this  slumbcry  agitation,  besides  her  walking  and  other 
actual  performances,  what,  at  any  time,  have  you  heard  her 
say  ?  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Real. 

II  ACT-U-AL'j-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  actual. 
"Actuality  of  tKese  spiritual  qualities.'   Cheyne, 

II  ACT'y-AL-lZE,  u.a.  To  make  actual.  Coleridge. 

II  ACT'y-AL-LY  (akt'yu-?l-le,  10,  24),  ad.  Posi- 
tively ;  in  act ;  really  ;  in  fact. 

How  insensibly  old  age  steals  on,  and  how  often  it  is  actu- 
artj/ arrived  before  we  suspect  it!  Cowjjer. 

II  ACT'U-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  actual. 

II  ACT'U-A-RY  (10,  24),  n.  [L.  actiiarius,  one  who 
keeps  accounts.] 

1.  {Civil  Law,)  A  register  or  clerk  of  a  court 
or  society.  Burrill. 

2.  The  managing  officer  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany or  corporation ;  one  skilled  in  the  doc- 
trine of  life  annuities  and  insurance,  and  com- 
petent to  give  advice  upon  cases  of  annuities, 
reversions,  &c.  Brande. 

II  t  AcT'U-ATE  (10,  24),  a.    Put  into  action. 

South, 

II  ACT'U-ATE  (5kt'y«-at,  10),  v,  a,  [t.  ACTUATED  ; 
pp,  ACTUATING,  ACTUATED.]  To  put  into  ac- 
tion ;  to  incite  to  action  ;  to  make  active  ;  to  im- 
pel ;  to  induce  ;  to  move  ;  to  influence. 

It  is  observed  by  Cicero,  that  men  of  the  greatest  and  the 
most  sliining  parts  are  most  actuated  by  ambition.    Addition. 

II  ACT-U-A'TION,  n.    Operation,     [it.]    Pearson. 

II  t  ACT-y-6SE',  a.  That  has  strong  powers  of 
action.  Bailey. 

lltACT-y-OS'l-TY,  n.  Power  of  action.  H.  More. 

II  Ac'y-ATE,  V,  a,  [L.  acuo.]  To  sharpen.  "  In- 
flame and  acuate  the  blood."     [ii.]        Harvey. 

II  t  Ac'y-ATE,  a.     Sharpened ;  pointed.  Ashmole, 

||tAC-y-I"TION(94),M.  {Med,)  The  sharpening 
of  medicines  to  increase  their  effect,  as  by  the 
addition  of  a  mineral  acid  to  a  vegetable  acid. 

Crabb. 

t  A-CU'l-TY  (si-ku'e-te),  w.   Sharpness.    Perkins. 

A-CU'Lg-ATE,  a.   [h,  aculeatus ;  aculeus,  a.  stmg.l 

1.  {Bot.)  Being  furnished  with  acu- 
lei  or  prickles  ;  armed  with  prickles, ' 
as  the  rose  and  brier.  Gray. 

2.  f  Of  stinging  force  ;    severe  ;  — 
applied  to  language.  "  If  they  [words]  ' 
be  aculeate."  Bacon. 

A-CiJ'Lg-ATE,  n.     {Ent.)  A  hymenop- 

terous  insect,  having  a  sting.  Brande. 

A-CU'L?-ATE,  V.  a.   To  form  to  a  point. 

Month.  Rev. 

A-CU'L5-AT-5D,  a.  Formed  with  points  ;  hav- 
ing prickly  points ;  aculeate.  Pennant. 

A-CU'L^-OUS,  «.  {Bot.)  Having  points  or 
prickles ;  aculeate.  Browne, 

A-CU'LF.-trS,7l.  [L.]  ip\,  4-cu'l.E-T.  {Bot,  &  Zool,) 
A  prickle.  Bratide. 

A-CU'MpN  (108),  n.  [L.  acumen,  a  sharp  point; 
acuo,  to  sharpen.]  The  faculty  of  nice  dis- 
crimination ;  quickness  of  perception ;  acute- 
ness  ;  shsirpness  of  intellect ;  discernment. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HilR,  HER; 
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ADDEirS-TONGUE 


The  word  wm  much  iffcrtrd  by  the  learned  Arlitnrchui  In 
CODiiuou  convenMitiuD,  tu  nlguity  gviiiui  or  nntunU  acuiiu-n. 

J'ujie. 

A-CCMI-NATE,  ».  n.  To  rise  like  a  cone.  Milton. 

A-cD'Ml-NATE,  V.  a.    To  sharpen.      Cockeram. 

A-CU'MI-NATE,  a.     {Dot.)  Taperins  to  a 
'  point;  acuminated.  Loudon. 

A-cO'MI-NAT-en,  p.  a.     Sharp-pointed; 
sharp ;  acuminate.  Browne. 

A-(n'l-M|-NA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  sharp- 
'  ening ;  a  sharp  point.  Pearson. 

A-Cl""M|-NortS,  a.     [Or.  J«if,  a  point;  L. 
ax-utnen,  a  sharp  point.]    Sharp-pointed ;  acumi- 
nate. Craiy. 

Ac-l'-PUNCT-V-RA'TrON  (-yu-,  10),  n.  [Gr.  aVi; ; 
L.  arm,  a  needle,  and  punctura,  a  puncture  j 
punijo,  to  prick.]  (Med.)  A  puncture  with  a 
fine,  sharp  point ;  acupuncture.  Smari. 

AC-V-pCtNCT'IIRE  (-yu-,  10),  n.  [L.  acus,  a 
needle,  and  imnctura,  a  puncture.t  {Med.)  A 
method  of  bleeding  by  many  small  punctures, 
by  the  insertion  of  needles  into  the  skin  or 
flesh ;  — much  used  by  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese. Dunglison. 

Ac-VT-An'GV-LAR  (-yut-,  10),  a.     {Bot.) 
Having  acute  angles.  Loudon. 

A-cOte'  (si-kut'),  a.     [L.  aciitus.'] 

1.  Sharp;  ending  in  a  point ;  pointed; 
as,  "  An  acute  angle." 

2.  Sharp-wittcQ;  discriminating;  ingenious; 
penetrating ;  keen  ;  shrewd ;  discerning ;  sub- 
tle.  "  The  rtcj</e  and  ingenious  author."  Locke. 

3.  Quick  ;  able  to  distinguish  rapidly  and 
with  precision  ;  as,  "  An  acute  eye  or  ear." 

4.  High  and  shrill  in  sound; — opposed  to 
grave  or  low  ;  as,  "  An  acute  tone." 

Acute  disease,  (Med.)  any  disease  wliicli  terminates 
jn  asliDrt  time  ;  opiMised  to  chronic.  — Actite  accr.nt\'  1, 
that  wliicli  raises  or  shariiens  tlie  voice;  opposed  to 
grace  [  >  ]. — Acate  angle,  any 
angle  Ichs  than  a  rijfht  angle. — 
Acute-angled  triangle,  a  triangle 
of  which  all  tlie  three  angles 
are  acute 

Syn.-  Acute  is  applied  to  both  material  and  intel- 
lertiial  .subjects.  An  acute  or  keen  understanding  or 
argument ;  an  aciite  or  shtirp  pain  ;  an  acute  or  subtle 
disputant ;  an  acute  or  sharp  fxiint ;  a  keen  edge ;  an 

acute,  not  chronic,  disease See  Keen,  Sagacity, 

Subtle. 

A-CUTE',r.  a.  To  make  the  accent  acute.  Walker. 

A-CUTE'LY,  ad.  Sharply ;  ingeniously ;  keenly. 
"  I  cannot  answer  thee  acutely."  Shak. 

^-CUTE'X^ISS,  M.  1.  Quality  of  being  acute; 
sharpness ;  —  applied  to  things.  Locke. 

2.  Quickness  of  the  intellect;  penetration; 
ingenuity ;  sagacity. 

M.  Colbert  wa«  a  man  of  great  acuteness.        Adam  Smith. 

Syn.  — See  Sagacity. 

fA-CU-TI-A'TOIii^-ka-she-si'toT),  n.  [Low  L.] 
A  sharpener  of  an  instrument.  C'rabb. 

tA9-Y-R5L'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  axupoi,  without  au- 
thority, and  Adyoj,  speech]  Careless  or  im- 
proper diction.  Crabb. 

AD-,  a  prefix  of  Latin  origin,  signifying  to.  The  d 
is  often  changed  for  the  letter  that  begins  the 
word  to  which  it  is  prefixed ;  as,  ac-cede,  af-jfix, 
(iy-yess,  al-literation. 

t  AD-ACT',  V.  a.  [L.  adiyo,  adacttis.]  To  drive  ; 
to  compel.     "  Vouchsafing  to  adact  them." 

Fothcrby. 

A-dAC'TYLE,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  idxrvko!,  a  fin- 
ger.] (Zof)t.)  Applied  to  a  locomotive  extrem- 
ity without  digits  or  fingers.  Brande. 

Ad'A(?E  (Sd'?j),  n.  \h.  adayium,  a.  proverb;  It. 
^  Sp.  adfu/io;  Fr.  adaye.]  A  wise  observa- 
tion handed  down  from  antiquity;  a  proverb; 
an  old  saying ;  an  aphorism ;  a  maxim.  Dryden. 
Syn.  — See  Axiom. 

t  A-DA'9I-AL(9-da'j?-9l),a.   Proverbial.  Barroto. 

.fn-A'<^I-0,a.  [It.,  at  leisure.]  (3/ms.)  Slowly; 
in  slow  time  :  — as  a  noun,  a  piece  of  music  to 
be  performed  in  slow  time.  Warton. 

Smith. 


fAD'A-py,  n.    Same  as  Adaob. 


Ad-A-lId',  n.     [Sp.]     A  commander.        Irving. 
Ad'AM,  n.     [Heb.  Qn»,  to  be  red  or  ruddy;  a 

man,  from  his  ruddiness.  Geaenius.]   The  name 
of  the  first  man ;  the  progenitor  or  the  human 
race. 
AD'A-MANT,  n.     [Gr.  iS6iia(,  unsubdued;  a  priv. 
and  iuftdta,  to  tame  ;  L.  adamas.] 

1.  A  very  hard  stone ;  the  diamond. 

Armed  in  culaiiiatU  and  gold.  JftUon. 

2.  fThe  loadstone. 

You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  culamaut.  Shtik. 

AD-A-MAN-T£'AN,  a.  Hard  as  adamant;  ada- 
mantine. 

fUe,]  wcaponlexi  himself, 

Mailc  aniii«  ridiculuun,  UKoicas  the  forgery 

Uf  brazen  shield  or  api'ar,  the  huminiToU  cuiras*, 

Chalybean-temiH-rvd  iiteel,  and  fruck  of  mail, 

AdamcoUean  prooL  ilitton. 

AD-A-MAN'TINE,  a.    1.  Made  of  adamant. 

With  adainantiiw.  column!  threat*  the  sky.  DrydeH. 

2.  Resembling  adamant ;  hard  as  adamant ; 
very  hard.     "Adamantine  bonds."  Pope. 

Adamantine  spar,  (Min.)  corundum  ;  a  variety  of 
crystallized  alumina  of  extreme  liardiiess.  Dana. 

A-DAM'IC,  a.    Relating  to  Adam.  Southcy. 

Ad'AM-ITE,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of 
ancient  Christian  heretics,  who  imitated  Adam's 
nakedness  before  the  fall,  from  a  belief  that  they 
had  been  made  innocent  by  the  redemption  of 
Christ.  They  reappeared  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Brande. 

Ad-AM-IT'IC,  a.  Like  or  belonging  to  an  Ad- 
amite. 

Nor  is  it  other  than  rustic  or  Adamitic  impudence  to 
contlnc  nature  to  itself,  Jiji.  Taylor. 

Ad'am'^-Ap'ple  (ad'simz-ap'pi),  n. 

1.  {Atmt.)  A  prominent  part  of  the  throat, 
being  the  projection  formed  by  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage in  the  neck.  Duttylistni. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  plantain-tree  {Musa 
paraaisiaca) ;  —  so  called  by  Gerarde  and  other 
old  authors  from  a  notion  that  it  was  the  for- 
bidden fruit  of  Eden.  Loudon. 

Ad'AM'§-NEE'DLE,  n.  A  genus  *of  American, 
mostly  tropical,  evergreen  plants,  whose  leaves 
end  in  a  thorny  point ;   Yucca.  Loudon. 

AD-AJT-Sb'm-A,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants; 
the  baobab ;  the  African  calabash-tree.  P.  C'yc. 

AD'A-PIS,  n.     {Zo'ol.)    1.  A  name  given  to  the 

hyrax,  or  cony  of  Scripture.  Gesner. 

2.  A  small  pachydermatous  quadruped,  now 

extinct.  Cuvier. 

A-DApT',  v.  a.  [L.  adapto,  to  adjust ;  ad,  to,  and 
apto,  to  fit ;  It.  adattare  ;  Sp.  adaptar ;  Fr. 
adapter.]  [t.  adapted  ;  pp.  adapting,  adapt- 
ed.] To  fit  one  thing  to  another;  to  adjust; 
to  make  correspondent ;  to  proportion ;  to  ac- 
commodate ;  to  suit. 

It  is  not  enough  that  nothing  offends  the  ear,  but  a  good 
poet  will  adapt  the  very  sounds,  as  well  as  words  to  tlie  things 
he  treats  of.  i'oyj*. 

Syn.  — See  Appropriate,  Fit. 

A-dApT-A-BIl'1-TY,  n.  Capability  of  adaptation  ; 
fitness ;  adaptivblencss  ;  suitableness.        Todd. 

A-DApT'A-RLE,  a.    That  may  be  adapted.   Todd. 

A-DAPT'A-BLE-xNEsS,  n.     Adaptability;  fitness. 

AD-AP-TA'TION,  n.  1.  Act  of  adapting,  [u.] 
"  Adaptation  or  cement  of  one  to  tire  other. 

Browne. 
2.  State  of  being  fitted ;  suitableness ;  har- 
mony ;  fitness.  "  Exquisite  adaptation."  Boyle. 

A-DApT'^D,  p.  a.  Having  adaptation  or  fitness ; 
suitable  ;  as,  "  Adapted  to  the  purpose." 

A-DApt'5D-n£ss,  n.    State  of  being  adapted. 

A-DApT'5R,  n.     1.  One  who  adapts. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends, 
used  to  connect  a  retort  with  its  receiver,  when 
the  neck  of  the  fonner  is  too  short ;  —  called 
also  adopter.  Francis. 

A-DAp'TIQN,  n.  Act  of  fitting ;  adaptation. 
[r.]  "Wise  contrivances  and  prudent  nda]>- 
tions."  Cheyne. 

A-nAP'T(VE,  a.     Tending  to  adapt.      Coleridge. 

A-DAP'T|VE-NfiS8,  n.    Suitableness.     Ec.  Rev. 


t  -^-DAPT'LY.  <«'•    In  *  •uitablc  manner.  Prior. 

tA-i>APT'Ne«S,  M.  Quality  of  being  adapted. 
"  Some  notcM  are  to  dibplay  the  adapt nei»  of 
the  liound  to  the  «en«c."  Bp.  Sewton. 

AD-AP-To'RJ-AL,  a.  Tending  to  fit.  [it.]  Mudie. 

A'lJjfR,  n.    [Heb.  ^yk.]    The  twelfth  month  of 

the  Jewish  sacred  year,  and  the  uixth  month 
of  the  civil  year,  including  part  of  February 
and  March.  CtUmei. 

Ad  jfR-BirRf.  Om,  [L.]    At  will  or  discrcUon. 

Jf-DAR'ME,  n.  [Sp.]  A  small  Spanish  weight, 
the  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce  troy.     Neuman. 

AD'A-rAlS,n.    A  fine  Bengal  muslin.        Crahh. 

t  A-DAUNT',  r.  a.  —  See  Daunt.  SkelUm. 

t  A-DA W,  V.  a.    To  daunt ;  to  subject.   Spenser. 

t  A-DA W'.e.n.    To  be  daunted.  Spenter. 

t  A-DAW,  v.  a.    To  awake.  Chaucer. 

A-DA\V'L{;T,  n.  (Law.)  An  East  Indian  word, 
denoting  a  court  of  justice.  Hamilton. 

A-DAY§'  (9-dS2'),  ad.     [A.  S.  on,  in,   and  dtpg, 

day.]     On  days  ;  every  day.  Spenter. 

In  use  in  r(ini|ioKitlon.  —  JiTote-a-daifs,  \.  e.  at  the 

prcnent  time,  of  late  ;  »»,  "  Men  now-a-dagu  pretend." 

Ad  CAP-tAjv'DUM,  [L.l  In  order  to  attract  or 
captivate,  i.  e.  by  something  specious. 

tAD-COR'PQ-RATE,   V.  a.    To   incorporate;  to 

accorporate.  Bailey. 

Add  (ad),  v.  a.     [L.  addo,  to  put  to.]     [i.  added  ; 

/y.  ADDING,  ADDED.] 

1.  To  join ;  to  subjoin ;  to  annex  ;  to  give 
in  addition. 

And,  to  add  greater  honors  to  his  ace 

Than  man  could  give  hlin,  he  dii-d  Tearing  God.     Shtik. 

2.  To  combine  or  unite,  as  numbers,  so  as  to 
form  one  sum  or  aggregate. 

Whatsoever  positive  idru  a  man  has  in  his  mind  of  any 
quantity,  lie  can  reiK-iit  i(,  and  add  il  ti>  the  iurtnrr,  aa 
easily  as  he  can  aild  together  the  idea*  uf  two  days  or  two 
years.  LocU. 

Syn. —  Tilings  or  ninnlicrs  arc  added  by  liavini;  the 
parts  put  together  so  as  Ki  furni  a  whole.  1'wu  thing* 
are  joined  by  Iteing  attnrhed  to  each  other  ;  ufilrd  by 
Iteing  ronned  into  one  ;  they  eoalegte  by  lieing  mingled 
together.  Quantities  are  added ;  \iou»e«»n joined ;  an 
afterthought  \»  gubjoinrd;  people  unitfd;  partiea  ctta- 
lesce  ;  projicrty  is  increased ;  territory  ammcztd ;  income 
or  salary  augmented. 

Add,  v.  n.  To  increase ;  to  augment ;  —  followed 
by  to  or  unto. 

My  father  made  your  yoke  heavy,  and  I  will  add  to  roar 
yoke.  I  KiMifi  xu.  14. 

And  these  unseasoned  hour*  perforce  must  add 
Unto  your  sickne**.  SJtaJt. 

Ad' DA,  n.  (Zoai.)  A  species  of  lizard,  about  six 
inches  long,  celebrated  in  the  East  for  its  pre- 
tended efficacy  in  the  cure  of  leprosy  and  other 
cutaneotis  diseases.  J'.  ( 'yc. 

AD'DA-BLE,  a.  —  See  Addiblb.  Cocker. 

AD'DAX,n.  [Kt.  addaa.]  (Zi><!i/.)  A  species  of 
antelope  found  in  Africa.  P.  Cyc. 

AD-D£<,t'i-MATE,  v.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  decimtu, 
tenth.]  To  take  or  ascertain  tithes;  to  deci- 
mate,    [r.]  Bailey. 

t  AD-DEEM",  V.  a.  [A.  S.  deman,  to  judge.]  To 
award ;  to  sentence.  Daniel. 

AD-DK.JV'DUM,n.  [L.]  x>\.  4ld-dSx'da.  Some- 
thing to  be  added  ;  lui  addition  ;  an  appendix. 

Ad'D^R,  n.  [Goth,  nadrs,  a  serpent  ;  A.  S.  let- 
ter, poison  ;   nceddre,  after,  or  attr,  a  snake.] 

1.  (Ilerp.)  A  venomous  reptile  or  serpent ;  a 
viper.  Bell, 

2.  (Ich.)  The  fifteen-spined  stickleback,  a 
species  of  marine  fish  on  the  English  coast ; 
commonly  called  the  great  sea-adder.      Ogilrie. 

Ad'D^R-FLY,  h.    a  species  of  fly;  the  dragon- 
fly. Seott. 
Ad'D(:R-9£m,  n.    A  species  of  charm.  Pennant. 

AD'nf  R'^J-GBAsS  (id'duR-grAa),  n.  A  species  of 
plant.  Skinner. 

Ao'D^R-STSXE,  n.  A  stone  or  bead  used  by 
the  Druids  as  an  amulet.  Brockrtt. 

Ad'O^R'^T^NGUE  (Kd'diinc-iang),  N.     A  genus 
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of  ferns,  so  called  because  its  leaf  puts  forth 
a  spike  in  the  shape  of  an  adder's  tongue ; 
Ophioglossum.  Loudon. 

Ad'D¥R'§-WORT  (ad'durz-wUrt),  n.  An  herb ; 
snake-weed ;  Polygonum  bistorta.  Loudon. 

AD-DJ-bTl'I-TY>  "•  Possibility  of  being  added. 
"  This  endless  addition  or  addlbility."     Locke. 

Jld'DJ-BLE,  a.   That  may  be  added.  Locke. 

Ad'DJCE,  n.  [A.  S.  adesa,  or  adese.l  A  cutting 
iron  tool; — now  written  adze.  —  See  Adze. 

tAD-DlCT' (jd-dikt'),  a.    Addicted.  Shak. 

AD-DIcT',  v.  a.  [L.  addico,  addictus.']  \i.  ad- 
dicted ;  pp.  ADDICTING,  ADDICTED.]      To  givC 

up  one's  self  to  ;  to  devote  ;  to  apply ;  to  ha- 
bituate ;  to  accustom  ;  —  commonly  used  in  a 
bad  sense ;  as,  "  He  addict^  himself  to  vice." 
49*  It  was  formerly  sometiines  used  in  a  good 
sense. 

They  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints. 

1  Cor.  xvi.  15. 

Syn. -^ .^^lict  is  commonly  used  >n  an  ill  sense; 
devote  and  dedicate  coinnionly  in  a  good  sense ;  apply  in 
an  inditferent  sense.  Men  iiddUt  tlicmselves  to  vicious 
haiiits ;  devote  themselves  to  science ;  dedicate  them- 
selves to  religion  ;  and  apply  themselves  to  business. 

AD-DICT'gD,  p.  a.  Accustomed;  devoted  to; 
habituated  ;  abandoned  to. 

AD-DTcT'^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  ad- 
dicted. "  Addictedness  to  Pythagoric  whim- 
seys."  Boyle. 

AD-DTC'TION,  n.  [L.  addictio.]  Habit ;  addict- 
edness ;  state  of  being  devoted.  Shak. 

Since  his  adiiiction  was  to  courses  vain; 

His  companies  unlettered,  rude,  ond  shallow  ; 

Uis  hours  tilled  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports.       Shak. 

AD-DIT'A-MENT  [sid-dTt'?-ment,  W.  P.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm. ;  Sd'e-t9-nient,  S.  J.  £.1,  n.  [L.  addi- 
tamentum.^  An  addition ;  something  added,  [ii.] 

Bacon. 

iAD-Dl"TION  (sid-dTsh'un,  94),  M.    \1,.  additio.'] 

1.  The  act  of  adding  one  thing  to  another. 

This  endless  nrWiVion  of  numbers  is  that  which  gives  us  the 
clearest  idea  of  infinity.  Locke. 

2.  The  thing  added ;  accession  ;  increase  ; 
augmentation. 

Some  such  resemblances,  methinks,  I  find 

Of  our  last  evening's  talk,  in  this  thy  dream, 

But  with  addition  strange  !  Milton. 

3.  {Arith.)  That  branch  of  arithmetic  which 
treats  of  the  processes  of  adding  numbers. 

4.  (L«to.)  The  title  given  to  a  man's  name, 
or  any  description  that  may  serve  to  distinguish 
him,  besides  his  Christian  and  surname ;  as, 
"  John  Lee,  Esquire,  Merchant,  London." 

Only  retain 
The  name,  and  all  the  addition  to  a  king.  Shak. 

5.  (Mus.)  A  dot  marked  on  the  right  ^— 
side  of  a  note,  denoting  that  its  length  is  P— 
to  be  increased  by  one  half.  Moore. 

Syn.  —  See  Increase. 
AD-ni"TION-AL  (?id-dlsli'un-5il),  a.  That  is  added. 

AD-Dl"TIOi\-AL,n.  Something  added.  "Addi- 
tionals  to  the  ancient  civil  law."     [r.]     Bacon. 

AD-Dl'[TIQN-AL-LY  (jd-dTsh'iin-sil-Ie),  ad.  In 
addition.    "  Originally  or  additionally."    Clerk. 

tAD-Dt"TIQN-A-RY,  a.  Additional.  "  What  is 
necessary  and  what  is  addkionary."     Herbert. 

AD-D|-Ti"TIOVS,  a.  [L.  addo,  to  add.]  Added 
without  authority.  Ash. 

Ad'DI-TIvE,  a.  That  is  to  be  added  ;  in  contra- 
distinction to  subtractive.  "Additive  quanti- 
ties." Brande. 

Ad'DI-TO-RY,  o.  That  adds;  adding.  "The 
additory  fiction."     [u.]  Arbuthnot. 

Ad'DLE  (ad'dl),  a.  [A.  S.  aidllan,  to  be  sick  or 
weak  ;  W.  hadl,  rotten.]  Barren  ;  unfruitful ;  — 
originally  applied  to  such  eggs  as  produce  noth- 
ing. 

Thus  far  the  poet ;  but  his  brains  grow  addle.        Dryden. 

Ad'DLE  (ad'dl),  v.a.  [i.  addled  ;  pp.  ADDLING, 
ADDLED.]  To  make  addle  ;  to  corrupt.  "  [Eggs] 
that  are  addled  smra."  Browne. 

Ad'DLE,  (ad'dl),  V.  n.    1.  To  OTOw.  Ttisser. 

2.  To  earn  by  labor.    [Still  used  in  the  north 

of  England.]  Brockett. 

Ad'DLE,  n.    The  dry  lees  of  vdne.    [r.]        Ash. 


AD'DLE-H6AD'5D  (ad'dl-hSd'ed),  )«.  Havingad- 
Ad'DLE-PAT'5D  (ad'dl-pat'ed),      \  die  brains. 

Poor  slaves  in  metre  dull  ond  addle-pated.  Dryden. 

AdD'HNG^,   n.  pi.    Earnings;  wages  for  labor. 
[Local,  England.]  Brockett. 

t  AD-d66m',  v.  a.  —  See  Doom.  Spenser. 

AD-DORSE',  V.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  dorsum,  the 
back.]     (Her.)  To  place  back  to  back.       Todd. 

AD-DRESS',  v.a.  [Yt.  adresser.  —  See  Dress.] 
[i.  addressed  ;  pp.  addressing,  addressed.] 

1.  To  prepare  for  ;  to  get  ready. 

It  Uftcd  up  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak.  Shak. 

They  ended  parle,  and  both  addressed  tor  fight.    Milton. 

2.  To  make  application  to ;  to  direct  a  dis- 
course to  ;  to  accost ;  to  salute ;  to  speak  or 
apply  to  another  by  words. 

Are  not  your  orders  to  address  the  Senate  ?    Addison. 

3.  To  court,  woo,  or  solicit,  as  a  lover. 

4.  To  superscribe  or  direct,  as  a  letter. 

Syn.  —  To  address  is  a  more  formal  act  than  to  ac- 
cost. Address  the  ruler  or  fioverninent,  or  persons 
generally  ;  accost  a  stranger  or  a  person  unexpectedly 
met  with  ;  salute  a  friend  ;  direct  a  letter. 

AD-DRESS',  n.  [Fr.  adresse.l  1.  A  verbal  or  writ- 
ten application  ;  a  petition. 

Most  of  the  persons  to  whom  these  addresses  are  made  are 
not  wise  and  skilful  judges.  fVatts. 

2.  A  discourse,  written  or  spoken  ;  a  speech  ; 
an  oration  ;  as,  "  An  inaugural  address. 

3.  Manner  of  addressing  another ;  as,  "  A 
man  of  pleasing  address." 

4.  Courtship; — used  in  this  sense  only  in 
the  plural ;  as,  "To  pay  one's  addresses." 

5.  Skilful  management ;  dexterity.        Swift. 

6.  Direction  or  superscription  of  a  letter,' or 
the  summary  of  particulars  respecting  the 
name  and  residence  of  the  person  addressed. 

Syn.  — See  Ability,  Aie,  Direction. 
AD-DRESS'?R,  n.     One  who  addresses.      Burke. 
t  AD-DRESS'FUL,  a.    Skilful.  Mallet. 

AD-DUCE',  V.  a.     [L.  adduco  ;    It.  addurre.']     U. 

adduced  ;  .  pp.     ADDVCINO,     ADDICED.]        To 

bring  forward  ;  to  offer  ;   to  advance  ;  to  urge  ; 
to  allege  ;  to  assign  ;  to  cite  ;  to  quote. 

Celsus  adduces  neither  oral  nor  written  testimony  against 
Christ's  miracles.  Vwiiberland. 

Syn.  — See  Advance,  Allege. 

AD-DU'CgNT,  a.  (Anat.)  Drawing;  — a  word 
applied  to  such  muscles  as  draw  together  the 
parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  attached.  — 
See  Adductor. 

AD-DU'C^;r,  n.    One  who  adduces.        Coleridge. 

AD-DU'C|-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  brought  for- 
ward; as,  "Adducible  arguments." 

AD-DUC'TION,  n.  [L.  adductio.']  1.  The  act 
of  adducing,  or  bringing  forward.  "Adduction 
and  juxtaposition  of  parallels."  Warton. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  action  of  the  adducent  mus- 
cles. Dimglisoti. 

AD-DUC'TJVE,  a.    That  adduces.  Taylor. 

AD-DUC'TOR,  n.  (Aitat.)  A  muscle  that  draws 
forward,  or  brings  parts  of  the  body  together ; 
—  opposed  to  abductor.  Dunglison. 

fAD-DULCE',  V.  a.  [L.  dulcis.']  To  sweeten. 
"  Addulce  all  matters  between  [them]."  Bacon. 

A' DEB,  n.  {Com.)  An  Egyptian  weight,  less 
than  a  pound.  Crabb. 

A-DEC'A-TIST,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  StKaTdm,  to 
decimate.]  (Eccl.)  One  who  is  not  decimated, 
or  who  is  against  paying  tithes,  [r.]  Crabb. 

AD-r.-LjiJV-Tji 
I^n-ta'do,  Sm 
ince  in  Spain.  B.  Jonson. 

t  Ad'5-lIng,  n.  [A.  S.  (pdel,  illustrious,  and  the 
affix  ing,  denoting  son  of,  descendant  of.  Bos- 
worth.]  A  word  of  honor  among  the  Angles, 
appertaining  to  the  king's  children.         Cowell. 

Ad'P-LITE,  n.  A  sort  of  Spanish  conjurer,  or 
fortune-teller.  Ed.  Ency. 

A-DEL'O-POD,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.,  (ifiXof,  manifest, 
and  irouf,  a  foot.]  (ZoOl.)  An  animal  whose  feet 
are  not  apparent.  Ogilvie. 


i'DO   rad-e-l?n-ta'do,  Ja.  iiT. ;  5d-e- 
».]  n.    [Sp.]  A  governor  of  a  prov- 


A-d6MP'TION,  n.  [L.  adimo,  ademptus,  to  take 
away.]  {Law.)  Act  of  taking  away,  as  a  leg- 
acy. Whishaw. 

JiD-K-J\rJL'QI-A,  n.  [Gr.  ai/iv,  a  gland,  and  aXyog, 
pai'n.]     {Med.)  Pain  in  the  glands.   Dunglison. 

A-DEN'l-FORM,  a.  [Gr.  a6,;v,  a  gland,  and  L. 
forma.^  Gland-like  in  form.  Ogilvie. 

AD-5-N6g'RA-PHV,  n.  [Gr.  ah'iv,  an  acorn,  a 
gland,  and  Y(»'"t><^\  to  describe.]  {Anat.)  A  trea- 
tise on  the  glands.  IJunglison. 

Ad'5-NOID,  a.  [Gr.  a!>,',v,  a  gland,  and  tlioi, 
form.]  Resembling  a  gland.  Buchanan. 

AD-5-N0-LO9'J-CAL,  a.     Relating  to  the  glands. 

AD-5-N6l'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  ci^f,v,  a  gland,  and  U- 
yo(,  a  discourse.]  {Anat.)  A  treatise  on  the 
glands.  Dunglison. 

A-DEN-O-PIIYL'LOUS,  or  AD-5-N5pH'YL-LOUS 
(131),  a.  {Bot.)  Having  leaves  bearing,  or 
studded  with,  glands.  Gray. 

AD-e-N6SE'(129),,„.     Relating    to  a    gland; 

AD'5-NOLfS,  S  shaped  like  a  gland.   Smart. 

AD-^-NOT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  ai^v,  a  gland,  and  rop)}, 
a  cutting.]    {Anat.)  A  dissection  of  tlie  glands. 

A'DEPS,  n.    [L.]  Animal  oil  or  fat.  Farm.  Ency. 

A-DEPT',  n.  [L.  adipiscor,  adcptus,  to  obtain ; 
Fr.  adepte.l  One  who  is  completely  versed  in 
any  art.      "  Easy  to  all  true  adepts."        Pope. 

A-DEPT',  a.  Completely  skilled  or  versed  ;  dex- 
terous.   "  Such  adept  philosophers."        Boyle. 

fA-DEP'TFON,  n.  Attainment  ;  acquisition. 
"Adeption  of  a  crown  by  arms  and  title.    Bacon. 

Ad'5-CIUA-CY,  n.  Sufficiency  ;  state  of  being 
adequate.  Smart. 

t  AD't;-QUATE,  V.  n.  [L.  adcequo,  adwquatus,  to 
make  equal.]    To  resemble  exactly.     Shelford. 

AD'5-aUATE,  a.  [L.  adccquatus.']  Equal  to ; 
proportionate  ;  correspondent  to  ;  sufficient. 

Those  are  adequate  ideas  which  perfectly  represent  their 
archetypes  or  objects.  Walts. 

AD'p-aUATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  adequate  manner ; 
with  justness  of  representation  ;  with  exactness 
of  proportion.  South. 

AD'g-aUATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
adequate  ;  exactness  of  proportion. 

fAD-E-QUA'TION,  n.  Adequateness.  "  A  just 
proportion  and  adequation.  Bp.  Barloio. 

tAD-gS-POT'JC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  btavdrrji,  a 
despot.]    Not  absolute  ;  not  despotic.    Bailey. 

AD-ES-S5-NA'RI-An§,  n.  pi.  [L.  adsum,  adesse, 
to  be  present.]  A  sect  of  the  16th  century,  who 
held  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucha- 
rist otherwise  than  by  transubstantiation. 

Ad  e-UJV'DEM,  [L.]  To  the  same  ;  i.  e.  to  the 
same  degree  (gradum). 

Persons  who  have  received  a  degree  in  any  other  university 
may  be  admitted  ad  evndem. 

Laws  of  the  Univ.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

AD-FTl'J-AT-5D,  p.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  Jilius,  a 
son.]    Affiliated.    See  Affiliate. 

AD-PIl-I-A'TION,  n.    See  Affiliation. 

Ad  FI'JVEM,  [L.]   To,  or  at,  the  end. 

AD-HERE',  v.  n.  [L.  adhcereo  ;  ad,  to,  and  A«. 
reo,  to  stick  to.]  [i.  adhered  ;  pp.  adher- 
ing,   ADHERED.] 

1.  To  stick  to,  as  wax  to  the  finger ;  to  be 
closely  united ;  to  remain  firmly  fixed,  as  paint 
to  wood.  I 

2.  To  be  attached  or  devoted  to  ;  to  be  true 
to. 

Two  men  there  are  not  living 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.  Shak 

Singularity  is  laudable  when  it  adheres  to  the  dictates  o( 
conscience,  morality,  and  honor.  Jioyle. 

3.  t  To  concur,  as  favorable  opportunities. 

Every  thing  adheres  together.  Shak. 

Nor  time,  nor  place, 
Did  then  adhere.  Shak. 

AD-IIE'R^NCE,  n.  1.  State  or  quality  of  adher- 
ing; tenacity;  fixedness. 

2.  Adhesion  ;  attachrrient ;  constancy ;  fidel' 
ity. 

The  firm  adherence  of  the  Jews  to  their  religion  is  no  lest 
remarkable  than  their  dispersion.  Addison, 
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S.  (Paint.)  The  effect  of  those  parts  of  a 
picture  which,  wanting  relief,  appear  to  adhere 
to  the  canvas  or  surface.  Fairholt. 

Syn.  — See  Adhesion. 

AD-HE'REN-CV,  M.  Steady  attachment;  adhe- 
rence. "  Adlierenciea  and  admirations  of  mens' 
persons."  Bp.  Taylor. 

AD-HE'KfNT,  a.     1.  Sticking  to ;  nnited  with. 

Clino  to  the  rllffwith  both  hla  hoiidn  ho  clung, 

And  atuck  adherent,  and  suai>vndvd  hung.  Po/ie. 

2.  (Hot.)  Growing  to  ;  adhering.       llenslow. 

AD-IlfVllgNT,  n.    1.  One  who  adheres;  one  at- 
"  tachcd  to  a  party  or  a  cause ;  a  disciple ;  a  fol- 
lower.    "  Subjects  and  «rf/tereH^s."         Raleigh. 
2.  t  Any  thing  outwardly  belonging  to  a  per- 
son. 

Hi  humor,  hii  carriage,  and  hit  extrinsic  adherent*. 

Oov.  ((/"the  Tungue. 
Syn.  — See  Follower. 

AD-IIE'R^NT-Ly,  ad.    In  an  adherent  manner. 

AD-IIBR'(:r,  n.    One  who  adheres.  Swift. 

AD-HE'SION  (9d-h6'zhun),  n.     [L.  adhtesio.'] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  adhering  or  sticking  :  — 
the  force  wth  which  ditfcreut  bodies  adhere  to 
each  other.  "  More  or  less  laxm.  adhesion  of  the 
parts,  as  hard  or  soft."  Locke. 

2.  t  Attachment ;  adherence.  "  Obstinate  ad- 
hesion to  false  rules  of  belief."  Whitlock. 

Syn.  —  Mhrsion  and  adherence,  are  botli  derived  from 
tlie  vorl)  ailhere,  —  tlio  one  expressing  tiie  natural  or 
material  sense,  tlio  otlier  the  moral.  .Adherence  to  prin- 
ciple or  party  ;  adhesion  of  contiguous  parts  of  vege- 
table matter  or  Imdies  ;  cohesion  of  the  particles  of 
homogeneous  bodies  to  each  other  so  as  to  resist  sep- 
aration. 

AD-HE'SIVE,  a.  Tending  to  adhere;  sticking; 
tenaciotis.  Hooper. 

Jldhesire  infi/immnfion,  (Med.)  inflammation  which 
terminates  by  an  adhesion  of  inflamed  surfaces. 

AIJ-IIE'SIVE-LY,  ad.    In  an  adhesive  manner. 

AD-HE'SJVE-Nfiss,  n.    1.  Viscosity.  Todd. 

2.  {Phren.)  A  propensity  to  form  attach- 
ments, or  to  live  together  in  society.        Combe. 

AD-hIb'1T,  v.  a.     [L.  adhiheo.]    To   apply;   to 

iicn.       **  Snlf  urn  c  nAhihitoA  "        FR.!  ft  fwhoo 


use.    "  Salt  was  adhibited. 
tAD-HJ-Bl"TrON,  n.    Application. 


Forbes. 
Whitaker. 


Ad  I/6M'I-JVf:M,  [L.,  To  the  man.']  (Logic.)  Ap- 
plied to  an  argument  drawn  from  tne  acknowl- 
edged principles  or  practices  of  the  person  to 
whom  It  is  addressed.  Watts. 

tAI)-HOR-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  adhortatio.']  Ex- 
hortation. "The  sweet  «d/torte<»o;w,  the  high 
and  assured  promises."  Peacham. 

AD-I16r'TA-TO-RY,  o.    Hortatory.  Abp.  Potter. 

Ad-I-Jjv'tum,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Aciavrof,  dry.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  thin-leaved  ferns  ;  the  pret- 
tiest of  all  the  ferns  ;  maidenhair.         Loudon, 

tAD-l-APH'Q-RA-CY,  n.    Indifference.        Todd. 

fAD-l-APH'O-RlST,  n.  A  moderate  Lutheran; 
one  who  is  moderate  or  neutral.  Crabb. 

t  AD-I-ApII'O-ROCs,  a.     [Gr.  iStd^opot.'] 

1.  Neutral ;  indifferent.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  {Med.)  Doing  neither  good  nor  harm. 

tAD-l-APH'O-RY,  n.  [Gr.  iita<pop[a.]  Neutral- 
ity;  indifference.  Bailey. 

i\-DIEiJ'  (»-da')  ad.  [Fr.  a  Dieu,  to  God;  It. 
addio ;  Sp.  &  Dios.']  An  expression  of  kind 
wishes  at  parting;  farewell;  good-by,  i.  e.  God 
be  with  you.  "Adieu,  my  turtle-dove."  Chaucer. 

A-DIEO',  n.     A  farewell ;  act  of  taking  leave. 

Where  thou  art  gone, 
Adiciu  and  farewella  arc  a  aound  unknown.        Cowper. 

Syn.  — See  Farewell. 

Jd  /JV-Fl-JvI'TUM,  [L.]  (Math.)  To  infinity; 
without  end. 

Jd  IJV-QUI-RKJf'DUM,  [L.,  for  inquiring.'] 
(Law.)  A  judicial  writ,  commanding  inciuiry 
to  be  made.  W7tisnaw. 

Ad  /jv'  TER-Im,  [L.]  For  the  interim,  or  mean- 
while ;  as,  "  To  act  ad  interim." 

A-d1p'|C,  a.  [L.  adeps,  adipis,  fatness.]  (Chem.) 


Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  oleic  acid  by  ap- 
plying nitric  acid.  Ogilrte. 

Ad-I-Po(;;'5-RATE,  v.  a.  [i.  adipoceratrd  ;  pp. 

ADIl'OCBUATINO,  AUIPOCEUATED.]     To  COnvcrt 

into  adipocere.  Smart. 

Al)-|-Pog-5-RA'TION,  n.  (Chem.)  The  act  of 
changing  into  or  forming  adipocere.  Craig. 

Ad'J-PQ-CERE',  n.  f  L.  adeps,  fat,  and  cera,  wax  ; 
Fr.  adipocere.']  (Chem.)  An  oily  or  waxy  sub- 
stance, formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
soft  parts  of  animal  bodies,  in  moist  situations 
or  under  water.  Brande. 

Ad-|-P69'5-RO08,  a.    Relating  to  adipocere. 

Ad-I-PO-CIRE',  n.     [Fr.] — See  Aoifoceue. 

AD-1-P6se'  (129),  a.  [L.  adeps,  soft  fat.]  Fat ; 
fatty  ;  consisting  of  fat.  P.  Cyc. 

Jidipose  membrane,  the  tissue  wliich  encloses  the  fat 
in  animal  bodies.    Adipose  cells,  bags  containing  fat. 

fAD'l-POOs,  a.    Fat;  adipose.  Bailey. 

A-DIP'SI-a,  >„,     por^  u  priv,  and  n^^,  thirst.] 

Ad'IP-SY,      Sidled.)    A  species  of  disease;  the 

absence  of  thirst.  Dunglison. 

Ad'IT  [id'it,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  S'djt,  P.  K.], 
n.  [L.  adeo,  aditus,  to  approach ;  ad,  to,  and  eo, 
to  go.]  (Mining.)  The  norizontal  shaft  of  a 
mine  opened  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating, 
watering,  or  draining.  WeaU. 

t  A-dI"TION  (?d-Ish'an),  n.  [L.  adeo,  aditus,  to 
approach.]     Act  of  going  to.  Bailey. 

AD-JA'CeNCE,    \^     s^j^jg    of   ijping  adjacent; 

AD-JA'C^N-CY,  \  contiguity  ;  as,  "  The  ai^acency 
of  the  canal,  the  wood,  or  the  sea." 

AD-JA'C^NT,  a.  [L.  adjacens."]  Lying  near  or 
close  ;  adjoining ;  contiguous ;  neighboring ; 
bordering  upon  ;  as,  "  An  adjacent  field." 

Sjrn.  —  What  is  adjacent  may  be  separated  by  the 
intervention  of  some  other  object ;  what  is  adjoining 
must  touch  in  some  part ;  and  what  is  contiguous  must 
touch  on  one  side.  An  adjacent  village  ;  a  neiirhboring 
village.  Lands  may  be  adjacent  to  a  house  or  town  ; 
fields  adjoininfr  each  other ;  liouses  or  rooms  contigu- 
ous to  each  other. 

AD-JA'C^NT,  n.  That  which  lies  next  to  another. 
"No  adjacent,  no  equal,  no  co-rival."      Locke. 

AD-JECT',  V.  a.  [L.  adj'icio,  adj'ectus.]  To  add 
to.     "Adjected  to  Pembrokeshire."      She/ford. 

AD-JEC'TION,  n.  Act  of  adjecting;  addition. 
"  Tlie  adjection  of  eternity."  Pearson. 

AD-JeC-T!"TIOyS,  a.    Added.  Maundrell. 

Ad'J^C-TIv-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  an  adjective, 
or  like  an  atljective.  Prof.  Latham. 

The  manifcfit  tendency  of  the  language  is,  as  it  has  long 
been,  to  rid  itself  of  these  [fcrasrn,  mitcn,  oaken,  Inrrhen,  &c.|, 
and  to  satisfy  itself  with  an  mljectival  use  of  the  substantive 
in  their  steal).  Trench. 

AD'J?;C-TIVE  (adj?k-tlv),  n.  (Gram.)  A  word  or 
part  of  speech  added,  or  fit  to  be  added,  to  a 
noun  or  substantive,  to  express  its  quality  or 
some  circumstance  respecting  it ;  as,  "  A  good 
man." 

Adjective  colors,  colors  which  require  to  be  fixed  by 
some  base  or  mordant. 
Syn.  — See  Epithet. 

AD'jpc-TlVE,  r.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  &ni  jaeio,jactus, 
to  throw.]  [t.  ADJECTIVEl)  ;  pp.  adjectiyino, 
AnJECTiVED.]  To  change  or  form  into  an  ad- 
jective. Bosworih. 

Tn  English,  instead  of  (uliecHrino  our  own  nouns,  we  have 
borrowed,  In  immense  niimbers,  ai^fertired  signs  tnm\  other 
languages,  without  borrowing  tl»e  tmait^iertit'ea  signs  f»f  these 
ideas  :  because  our  authors  found  they  had  occasion  for  the 
tbrnier,  but  not  for  the  latter.  Home  Tooke. 

AD'jpC-TlVED  (ad'j?k-tTvd), />.  a.  Formed  into 
an  adjective.  Bosworth. 

AD'JfiC-TlVE-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  ad- 
jective. "  EitHer  substantively  or  adj'rctirelv, 
it  matters  not."  Kiuitrhbull. 

AD-J5IN',  t.  a.  [L.  adjunqo,  to  unite ;  It.  a<fgiun- 
gere;    Sp.   ajuntar  ;    Fr.  adjoi)tdre.\      U.  ai)- 

JOINEU;^'';).  ADJOININt),  ADJOINED.]      TO  join 

to ;  to  tinite  to  ;  to  place  in  contact  with. 

Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  fknns 

Ati/oiued.  Miltom. 

AD-JOIN',  r.  n.  To  be  contiguous  to.  "One 
man's  field  a^oins  to  another's."    Blackatotu. 


t  AD-JOIN'ANT,  a.    Contiguotu  to. 


Cartw. 


AD-j6In'|NC,  o.  a.  Close  to;  near  to;  con- 
tiguous.    "  The  at^joining  fane."  Dryden, 

AI)-JO0rn'  (»d-jttrn'),  r.  a.  [Fr.  ajoumrr;  i, 
to,   and  your,   day;    It.  aggiomare.]      [i.  ad- 

Jurit.NKl>;  pp.  ADJUI'UMNU,  AIUOIH.'XKU.]    To 

put  off  to  another  day ;  to  defer  to  some  future 
time  ;  to  postpone ;  to  prorogue. 

The  queen  b>-tng  absrnt,  t  Is  a  nrrdftil  fltneM 

That  we  adjaum  this  court  tu  ftirthcr  day.  Shak. 

4^  This  verb  has  M>tiielime«  s  neuter  aiKnification ; 
as,  "  The  Henatc  .zdjnvrnrd  at  two  o'cliick  ;  "  "  Con- 
gress will  ailjoum  un  the  4th  of  March." 

Syn.  —  CVmgress,  a  legiMlature,  or  a  court,  h.r.,  la 
adjourned  ;  Parliament  is  proroputd  •,  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness Is  postponed  or  dtftrred.  —  See  PROKOatJE. 

AD-JoiJRN'M^NT,  n.  Act  of  adjourning;  post- 
ponement ;  a  putting  off  till  another  day,  or 
time ;  delay  ;  procrastination. 

An  a/(joiimmenl  is  no  more  than  a  cootiouaoee  of  the  ae*. 
lion  fVom  one  day  to  another.  JUackstame. 

AD-JOd^E',  V.  a.  [L.  adjtidico;  Fr.  adj't/ger.}  [i. 

'  ADJVUOED;  pp.  AUJIUGINO,  ADJl'UOED.] 

1.  To  give  or  award  by  the  decision  of  a  judge 
or  umpire. 

By  the  success  of  which  (dispute  In  the  ichooU]  Tietoiy  ia 
adjudged  to  tlie  opponent  or  defendant.  iMctx. 

2.  To  settle ;  to  determine ;  to  decree  by 
judicial  sentence;  as,  "To  a(^udge  a  case  in 
court." 

3.  To  condemn  ;  to  sentence. 

Thou  ait  adjudged  to  the  death.  Skat. 

4.  To  judge  ;  to  deem. 

He  ailjwiocd  him  unworthy  of  his  Mendship.  RtoOa. 
AD-JLrD(?'M5.NT,  n.  Adjudication,  [r.]  Temple. 
AD-JU'DJ-CATE,  r.  a.    [L.  adjudico,  adjudicatus.] 

[i.  ADJUDICATED  ;  pp.  ADJIDICATISO  ;  ADJIDI- 

CATED.]    To  sentence ;  to  adjudge.         Bailey. 

AD-JU'DI-CATE,  v.  n.  To  pass  judgment;  as, 
"  To  adjudicate  upon  a  cause." 

AD-JU-D|-cA'TrON, »».  1-  Act  of  adjudging ;  sen- 
tence ;  decision.  Clarendon- 
2.  (Scottish  Law.)  A  process  for  attaching 
heritable  or  real  property.  BurriU. 

AD-JLT'Dl-CA-TOR,  n.  One  who  adjudicates  or 
passes  sentence.  Ec.  Rev. 

tAD'JV-GATE,  r.  a.  To  yoke  to;  to  join  to 
another  by  a  yoke.  Bailey. 

fAD'jy-MfeNT,  n.  [L.  adjumentum.']  Help;  sup- 
port ;  aid  ;  assistance.  Waterhouse. 

AD'JOnCT,  n.     [L.  adjungo,  adjunctua.] 

1.  A  thing  joined  to  another ;  an  addition ; 
something  added.  "  An  adjunct,  not  a  pro- 
priety, of  happiness."  Dryden. 

Learning  is  bnt  an  at{fumet  to  onraeUl  Shak. 

2.  A  person  joined  to  another  :  "  An  adjunct 
of  singular  experience."  IV'oitoH. 

3.  (^Gram.)  An  expression  added,  to  extend, 
explain,  or  modify  something. 

AD'jOncT,  a.    United  with ;  adjoined.        Shak. 

AD-J0NC'TIQ.\,  n.     [L.  adjtmctio.^ 

1.  Act  of  adjoining  or  coupling  together. 

2.  The  thing  adjoined ;  addition. 

AD-JOnc'T|VE,  n.    1.  He  that  joins. 
2.  That  which  is  joined. 

AD-JUNC'TIVE,  a.    Tending  to  join.  Todd. 

AD-jCnc'TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  adjunctive  man- 
ner ;  in  connection  >rith  ;  adjunctly. 

AD-JUNCT'LY,  ad.   Consequently ;  in  connection 

with ;  in  an  adjunctive  manner. 
AD-JV-RA'TIQN,  n.    Act  of  adjuring  or  charjong 

another  solemnly  by  word  or  oath  :  — the  lorm 

of  oath  proposed  to  another. 

Our  Saviour,  when  the  high-pr1r«t  adjured  him  by  the  liv- 
ing God.  made  no  scruple  of  replying  upon  that  mfjfirtitum. 

t'lartt. 

AD-JOrE'  (»d-jar'),  r.  a.     [L.  adjuro ;  ad,  to,  and 
'  juro,  to  swear.]     [i.  adjiked;  vp.  adjirino, 
ADJVRED.]     To  entreat,  as  if  tne  person   ad- 
dressed were  botind  to  comply  uniier  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  oath ;  to  charge  solemnly  or  earnestly. 

I  mljwre  thee,  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  trll  us  whethet 
thou  be  tlie  Chnst.  MtUU  xxvi.  A 

AU-jOR'(R,  n.    One  who  exacts  an  oath,  or  en- 
treats another,  as  if  on  oath.  Cotgrare. 
AD-jOsT',  r.  a.    [It.  aggiustare ;  Sp.  <y'tatar ;  Fr. 


m!eN,  SIR;    m6vE,  nor,  sON;    bOlL,  bur,  rClE.  — f;',  9,  9,  |,  soft;  C,  e,  £,  e,  hard;   §  <M  s,-   $  «M  g«.  — THIS,  this. 
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ajttster.]     [i.  adjusted;  pp.  adjusting,  ad- 
justed.] 

1.  To  regulate ;  to  put  in  order ;  to  arrange ; 
as,  "  To  adjust  the  parts  of  a  machine." 

The  names  of  mixed  modes,  for  the  most  part,  want  stiin- 
darda  in  nature,  whereby  men  may  rectify  and  a<^iw<  their 
signilication.  Locke. 

2.  To  prepare  or  put  in  order  for  settlement ; 
as,  "To  adjust  accounts." 

3.  To  adapt ;  to  fit ;  to  make  conformable. 
"Adjust  the  event  to  the  prediction."  Addison. 

Nothing  is  more  dilHcult  than  to  aJJuat  the  marvellous  with 
the  probahle.  Bluir. 

Syn.  —  See  Fit. 
AD-jf;ST'A-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  adjusted. 
AD-JIJST'.\<JrE,  n.    Adjustment,   [it.]     Sylvester. 
AD-JUST'gR,  n.  One  who  adjusts.  Dr.  WhaHon. 
{kD-jCs'TJVE,  a.    Tending  to  adjust.     Mauiider. 

j^D-jf'ST'MgNT,  n.     1.  Act  of  adjusting. 

2.  State  of  being  adjusted;  settlement;  reg- 
ulation.    "  Adjustment  of  each  part."      IVatts. 

3.  (Com.)  Settlement  of  a  loss  incurred  at 
sea  on  insured  goods. 

4.  (Paint.)  Ihe  manner  in  which  draperies 
are  chosen,  arranged,  and  disposed.     Fairholt. 

Ad'JI;-TA(^E,  m.    See  Ajutage.  Ogilvie. 

AD'JI;-TA.\-CY,  11.     1.  The  office  of  an  adjutant. 
2.  Skilful  arrangement. 

It  was  no  doubt  dis|H>sed  with  all  the  adiutnncy  of  defini- 
tion and  division,  in  which  the  old  nittrshals  were  as  able  as 
the  modern  martinets.  Burke. 

AD'JL'-TANT,  n.  [L.  adjutans,  assisting;  It. 
ajtitante  ;  Sp.  ayndante ;  Fr.  adjudant.'] 

1.  (Mil.)  A  military  otiicer,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  assist  the  commandant  or  major  of  a  regi- 
ment ;  —  formerly  called  aid  major.  "  He  would 
sit  in  his  pavilion,  and  manage  all  by  adju- 
tants." Shaw. 

2.  An  assistant ;  aid ;  helper.  "  A  fine  violin 
.  .  .  the  best  adjutant  to  a  fine  voice."      Mason. 

3.  {Ornith.)  A  gigantic  bird  of  the  crane  fam- 
ily. P.  Cyc. 

Xn'i U-T A NT-^ EN ' p R- A L,  n.  ( Mil.)  A  staff  of- 
ficer, \\\\o  assists  a  general  with  his  counsel  and 
personal  service.  Brande. 

tAD-JOTE',  V.  a.  [L.  adjttvo.']  To  help;  to 
assist.  "  Adjuting  to  his  company."  B.  Jonson. 

t  AD-JU'TOR,  n.    A  helper,  or  assistant.  Bailey. 

t  AD-JU'TQ-RV,  a.    That  helps,  or  aids.    Bailey. 

t  AD-jfr'TRIX,  n.     She  who  helps.  Bailey. 

li  Ad  J(>vAnT  [ad'jii-vSi.t,  S.  \V.  F.Ja.  K.  Sm. 
C. ;  9(i-ju'vsiiit,  J.  E.  \Vb.'\  a.  [L.'  adjuvans.'] 
Helpful ;  useful.  "  Meetmg  with  apt  matter 
and  adjuvant  causes."  Howell. 

|1Ad'JI;-vAnT,  n.    1.  An  assistant.       Yelverton. 
2.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that  assists  and  pro- 
motes the  operation  of  others.  Duiiglison. 

t  Ad'JU-VA'I'E,  v.  a.    To  help  ;  to  assist.  Bailey. 

AI)-Lp-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  legatio,  an 
embassy ;  lego,  to  send  as  ambassador.]  A 
joint  legation  or  embassy ;  a  right  formerly 
claimed  by  the  princes  of  Germany  of  joining 
their  own  ministers  with  those  of  the  emperor 
in  public  treaties.  Ash. 

Ad  lib  7-  Tt/M,  [L.]  At  discretion  ;  at  pleasure. 

AO-MAR'^jN-ATB,  V.  a.  To  note  or  wite  on  the 
margin,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

AD-MEA§'VRE  (9<l-niezh'ur),  v.  a.  To  measure 
by  a  standard  ;  to  apportion,     [r.]  Ash. 

AD-MKA§'l  RE-MENT  (?a-iii6zh'iir-indiit),  n. 

1.  The  result  of  measuring';  adjustment  of 
proportions  ;  measurement. 

2.  (Law.)  The  adjustment  of  shares  of  some- 
thing to  be  divided.  Cotcell. 

AO-MEN-SU-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  men- 
sura,  a  measure.]     Mensuration.  Bailey. 

i  \n-ME'Tl-ATE  (sid-me'slie-at),  v.  a.  [L.  adme- 
tior,  to  measure.]     To  measure.  Bailey. 

t  j^D-MlN'l-CLE,  n.    [L.  adminiculum,  a  prop.] 

1.  Help  ;  support ;  assistance.  Bailey. 

2.  (Scottish  Law.)  A  writing  or  deed  used 
for  evidence.  Crabb. 

■t  iD-Ml-NlC'V-LAR,a.    Helpful. 


I  AD-MIN'JS-T(;r,  V.  a.  [L.  administro,  to  serve, 
to  manage  ;  It.  amministrare ;  Sp.  administrar ; 
Fr.  admtnistrer.]  [i.  administered  ;  pp.  ad- 
ministering, administered.] 

1.  To  give  ;  to  supply  ;  to  dispense. 

No  man  should  blame  us  in  this  abundance  which  is  ail- 

miiiislereU  by  us.  2  Cor,  viii.  'M>. 

Medicine  must  lie  administered.  Shak. 

2.  To  superintend  the  execution  of ;  to  man- 
age ;  to  direct. 


For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest; 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  t>e8t. 

3.  To  tender,  as  an  oath. 

Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  Heaven, 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer. 


P»pc. 


4.  (Law.)  To  take  legal  charge  of,  as  the 
estate  of  a  person  dying  without  having  made  a 
will.  Burrill. 

AD-MlN'JS-TgR,  V.  n.     1.  To  contribute. 

There  is  a  fountain  risinz  in  my  garden,  which  administers 
to  the  pleasure  as  well  as  plenty  of  the  place.  Spectator. 

2.  (Late.)  To  act  as  an  administrator. 

The  order  was  never  performed,  because  the  executors 
durst  not  tidminister.  Aituthnot  l^  J'ojie. 

AD-xMlN-IS-T£'RI-AL,  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and7ni7iister, 
a  servant.]  Relating  to  an  administration,  or 
the  executive  part  of  government.  Craig. 

AD-MlN'JS-TRA-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  administra- 
tion. 

t  A  D-MlN'|S-TRATE,  v.  a.  To  administer.  "Ad- 
ministrated to  animal  bodies."  yVoodtcard. 

AD-MjN-IS-TRA'TION,  n.  [L.  administratio,care 
of  an  affair  ;  It.  amministrazione  ;  Sp.  adminis- 
tracion ;  Fr.  administration.'] 

1.  Act  of  administering ;  management,  es- 
pecially of  public  affairs  ;  government ;  dispen- 
sation. 

He  [the  Earl  of  Clarendonl  was  a  good  chancellor,  only  a 
little  too  rough,  but  very  impartial  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Burnet. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  ministers  who 
direct  the  government  of  a  country ;  the  cab- 
inet. 

It  may  pass  for  a  maxim  in  state,  that  the  administrntinn 
cannot  be  placed  in  too  few  hands,  nor  the  legislature  in  too 
many.  Swift. 

3.  (Law.)  The  management  of  the  estate  of 
an  intestate,  or  of  a  testator  having  no  execu- 
tor ;  the  right  to  the  management  of  such  an 
estate,  conferred  by  what  are  termed  letters  of 
administration:  —  in  a  larger  sense,  manage- 
ment of  an  estate  by  an  executor,  the  corre- 
sponding term  execution  not  being  in  use.  Ad- 
ministration tcitk  the  wilt  annexed,  administra- 
tion granted  in  cases  where  a  testator  makes  a 
will,  without  naming  executors ;  or  where  the 
executors  named  in  the  will  are  incompetent 
or  refuse  to  act ;  or  in  the  case  of  the  death  of 
the  executors  or  the  survivor  of  them.   Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Administration  of  governiiieiit  or  justice ; 
management  of  public  affairs,  or  of  private  concerns ; 
conduct  of  business ;  gocemment  of  tlie  country  j  di- 
rection of  affairs. 

AD-MIN'jS-TRA-TlVE,  a.    That  administers. 

AD-MIN-IS-TRA'TOR,  n.  (Law.)  1.  One  who  ad- 
ministers :  — one  who  administers  on  the  propr 
erty  or  estate  of  a  person  dying  intestate,  and 
is  accountable  for  the  same.  Burrill. 

2.  (Scottish  Laio.)  A  person  legally  empowered 
to  act  for  another,  whom  the  law  presumes  in- 
capable of  acting  for  himself.  Ogilvie. 

AD-MIN-JS-TRA 'TOR-SHIP,  n.  Office  of  admin- 
istrator. 

Ad-min-js-trA'trix,  n 

isters. 


A  woman  who  admin- 
Burke. 
AD-MJ-RA-BTl'I-TY,  n.    Admirableness.  Bailey. 

Ad'AH-RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  admirabilis.]  To  be  ad- 
mired ;  worthy  of  admiration  ;  wonderful ;  of 
power  to  excite  wonder. 

The  more  power  he  hath  to  hurt,  the  more  admirable  is  his 
praise,  that  he  will  not  hurt.  Sidnei/. 

What  admirable  things  occur  in  the  remoins  of  several  other 
philosophers !  short,  I  confess,  of  the  rules  of  Qiiristianity,  but 
generally  above  the  lives  of  Christians.  S<mlh. 

Ad'MI-RA-BLE,  n.  A  drink  made  of  peaches, 
plums,  sugar,  water,  and  spirit.        -    W.  Ency. 

Ad'MJ-RA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  ad- 
mirable. "  The  admirableness  of  its  pre- 
cepts." Ellis. 

AD'Ml-RA-BLY,  ad.    In  an  admirable  manner. 


Ad'MI-RAL,  n.  [Ar.  amir,  a  prince  or  command 
er;  It.  ammiraglio;  Sp.  almirante;  Ft.  ami 
ral.'] 

1.  A  high  naval  officer,  who  has  the  same 
power  and  authority  over  the  maritime  forces  of 
a  state  that  a  general  has  over  its  land  forces  ; 
the  chief  commander  of  a  fleet.  Knolles. 

2.  A  ship  that  carries  the  admiral ;  a  large 
ship.  "  The  admiral  in  which  I  came,  of  about 
five  hundred  tons."  Hawkins. 

.Admiral  uftke  fleet,  the  highest  officer  under  the  ad- 
miralty of  Great  Br\ta.in.  —  yice-admiral,  an  officer 
next  in  rank  to  tlie  admiral.  —  Rear-admiral,  an  officer 
next  in  ranl<  to  the  vice-admiral. 

Ad'MI-RAL-SHELL,  n.  (Conch.)  A  beautiful 
shell  of  the  volute  genus  ;  a  voluta.  Scott. 

AD'Ml-RAL-SfllP,  n.  The  office  or  power  of  an 
admiral.  Johnson. 

AD'AII-RAL-TY,  n.  [Fr.  amiraute.]  The  power 
or  officers  appointed  for  the  administration  of 
naval  affairs  ;  a  board  of  naval  commissioners ; 
a  jurisdiction  which  takes  cognizance  of  naval 
or  of  marine  affairs.  Bacon. 

.Sdmiraltij  court,  a  court  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
maritime  causes,  botli  civil  and  criminal. 

t  AD-MIR'ANCE,  ».     Admiration.  Spenser. 

AD-MI-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  admiratio  ;  It.  atnmira- 
zione  ;    Sp.   admiracion  ;  Fr.  admirationj] 

1.  The  act  of  regarding  with  wonder  ;  surprise  ; 
amazement.  "  There  is  a  pleasure  in  admira- 
tion." Tillotson. 

Admiration  seized 
All  heaven,  what  this  might  mean,  and  whither  tend 
Wondering.  Milton. 

2.  Wonder,  mingled  with  esteem,  love,  or 
veneration. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  admiration;  and  this  is  that  which 
properly  causeth  admiration,  wlien  we  discover  a  great  deal 
m  an  object  which  we  understand  to  be  excellent.    'rUhtson. 

3.  (Gram.)  The  character  marked  thus  [!]; 
exclamation. 

Syn.  — See  Wonder. 

t  Ad'MI-RA-TIVE,  n.  The  point  of  exclamation 
or  admiration,  marked  thus  [  !  ].  Cotgrave, 

AD-MIRE',  V.  a.  [L.  admiror ;  Fr.  admirer.] 
[«.  ADMIRED  ;  ;^;>.  admiring,  admired.] 

1.  To  regard  with  wonder,  surprise,  or  vener- 
ation. 

All  things  arc  admired,  cither  because  they  arc  new  or  be- 
cause they  are  great.  .  Bacon. 

2.  To  esteem  or  prize  highly  ;  to  like  much  ; 
as,  "  To  admire  a  person  for  powers  of  mind." 

Syn. —  See  Commend,  Praise. 

AD-MIRE',  V.  n.  To  wonder.  "  Admirefl  at  his 
own  contrivance."  Ray, 

Let  none  admire 
That  riches  grow  in  hell.  Milton. 

AD-MlRED'  (?d-nilrd'),  j9.  a.     1.  Held  in  admira- 
tion.    "  Admired  Miranda  !  "  Shak. 
2.  Exciting  wonder.     "  Broke  the  good  meet- 
ing with  most  admired  disorder."             Shak. 

AD-MIR'5R,  M.    One  who  admires  ;  a  lover, 

AD-MIR'ING-LY,  ad.    With  admiration.      Shak. 

AD-MTS-S!-BiL'l-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  admis- 
sible. "  Ec,  Rev. 

AD-MiS'SI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  admitted. 
"  Suppose  that  this  supposition  were  admis- 
sible.' Hale. 

AD-MIS'SI-BLy,  ad.  In  a  manner  which  may  be 
admitted. 

AD-MIS'SION  (9d-inTsh'ini),  n.     [L.  admissio,] 

1.  Act  of  admitting  ;  admittance. 

2.  State  of  being  admitted ;  admittance  ;  in- 
troduction.   "To  crave  admission."       Dryden. 

3.  The  granting  or  allowance  of  an  argument, 
or  of  a  position  ;  as,  "  To  make  an  admission." 

S3m.  —  See  Admittance. 

AD-M1S'SION-M6n'5Y  (ftd-mlsh'un-iniin'e),  n. 
Money  paid  for  admission.  '  Sprat. 

AD-MIs'SO-RY,  a,  [L.  ad,  to,  and  mitto,  to  send.] 
Granting  admittance  ;  adiuitting.  Ec.  Rev. 

AD-MTt',  V,  a.  [L,  admitto  ;  It.  ammettere  ;  Sp. 
admitir ;    Fr.   admettre.]     [i.  admitted  ;   pp. 

ADMITTING,  ADMITTED.] 


A,  E,  T,  O,  0,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,   Y,  short;    A,  ?,  \,  O,  I',  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAs^,  fAlL;    h£ir,  HER; 
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1.  To  suffer  to  enter ;  to  suffer  to  pass ;  to 
grant  entrance  to ;  to  receive. 

And,  if  I  Kivc  thvu  huiior  due, 

Mirth,  <uTmU  mc  of  thy  crew.  MiUon. 

2.  To  allow,  as  an  argument  or  position  ;  to 
grant ;  to  concede. 

I  cannot  caaity  oulnut  the  infttrencc.  Locke. 

3.  To  permit ;  to  suffer ;  to  tolerate. 

We  «hall  tt</»ii<  no  parley.  Shak. 

SyQ, Mmitted  aa  a  member;  received  as  a  friend. 

We  ndmit  llio  triitli  of  a  statement :  allow  tlic  propriety 
of  a  remark  ;  grant  wliat  is  desired— We  admit  what 
we  profess  not  to  know,  or  seelc  not  to  prevent;  we 
alluw  wliat  we  know  and  tacitly  consent  to :  we  per- 
mit wliat  we  authorize  hy  a  formal  consent ;  we  siiffer 
and  tolerate  what  we  dislike,  but  do  not  think  proper 
to  prevent.  —  See  ALLOW. 

^D-mTt'TANCE,  n.     1.  The   act   of   admitting; 
allowance  or  permission  to  enter  ;  admission. 

A  (oleinn  adiiiiltance  la  of  auch  ncccasity  that,  without  it, 
there  can  be  no  church  polity.  Hooker. 

2.  The  power  or  right  of  entering. 

What 
If  I  do  line  one  of  their  handi  ?  —  't  ia  gold 
Which  buya  admittance.  Shak. 

3.  Concession  of  a  position. 

Nor  could  the  Pythagorean  give  caay  admittance  thereto. 

Browne. 

4.  t  Custom  or  privilege  of  being  admitted  to 

great  persons. 

Sir  John,  you  are  a  gcntlcnmn  of  excellent  breeding,  of 
great  admittance.  Sltak. 

5.  (Law.)  The  giving  possession  of  a  copy- 
hold estate.  Burrill. 

Syn.  — Mmittance  is  applied  to  a  literal  permission 
to  enter  some  place;  admission  is  used  in  both  a  lit- 
eral and  a  figurative  sense.  —  ./^r/mtvf.tiun  of  a  disputed 
point ;  riRht  of  adnuision  ;  admittance  into  a  place  or 
society  ;  access  to  a  person. 

Jlx-Mrr-TJ'rUR,  71.    [L.,  Let  him  he  admitted.'] 
A  certificate  of  admission.  Uarv.  Itetj. 

AD-MlT'TgR,  ro.    One  who  admits.         Bp.  Uall. 

AU-MIt'T1-BLE,  a.    Admissible,  [u.]    Harrison. 

AD-mTx',  V.  a.     [L.  admisceo,  admixtus;   A.  S. 
miscan,  to  ming' 

INO,  ADMIXED.] 

,AD-MlX'TIO\  (std-mlkst  yun),  n.     The   mingling 
of  one  body  with  another  ;  mi.\ture.         Bacon. 

;AD-MTXT'yRE  (jd-nilkst'yi.ir),  n.     1.  That   which 

is  formed  by  admixtion.  Woodward. 

2.  The  act  of  mingling  ;  mixture.  Ray. 

AD-MuN'|SII,  V.  a.     [L.  admoneo  ;  It.  ammonire  ; 
Sp.  ainoiicster ;    Fr.  admowter.']      \i.  admon- 

ISHKD;  pp.  ADMONISHING,  ADMONISHED.] 

1.  To  warn  of  a  fault ;  to  reprove  gently. 

Count  him  not  aa  an  enemy,  but  admunith  him  na  a  brother. 

2  I'hais.  iii.  5. 

2.  To  advise  ;  to  counsel. 

Better  is  a  poor  and  wiac  child,  than  an  old  and  foolish 
king,  who  will  no  more  be  admotumed.  Eccl.  iv.  13. 

3.  To  inform ;  to  acquaint  with  ;  to  remind. 

The  angel  bright. 
Ere  he  drew  nigh,  hia  radiant  visage  turned, 
AdiHoniahed  by  his  car.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  We  admonish  for  what  is  past ;  adittse,  coun- 
sel, and  warn,  with  res|)ect  to  tlie  future. — .Admonish 
a  person  on  account  of  the  errors  which  he  has  com- 
muted ;  adrise  or  counsel  liim  as  to  his  future  conduct : 
warn  him  of  his  danfier.  —  .Admonish  for  the  first  fault ; 
reprove  for  the  second  ;  reprimand  for  tlie  Iliird. 

AD-M5.\'|SH-^R,  n.  One  who  admonishes.  "  Hor- 
ace was  a  mild  adinonisher."  Dryden. 

fAD-MON'JSH-MfiNT,  n.    Admonition.       Shak. 

AD-MQ-NI"TI9N  (ad-ino-nlsh'un),  m.     [L.  admo- 
nitio.] 

1.  Act  of  admonishing ;  hint  of  a  fault  or 
dut^  ;  friendly  caution  as  to  the  consequences  of 
actions ;  gentle  reproof  or  reprimand.      South. 

2.  (Eccl.)  The  first  step  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure, according  to  the  following  words  of  the 
apostle : 

A  man  that  i«  a  heretic,  alter  the  first  and  second  admoni- 
tion, reject.  Til.  iii.  10. 

Syn.  —  Give  admonition  to  the  younK;  warnings  to 
the  imprudent;  cautions  to  the  inexperienced  ;  reproof 
and  reprimand  to  ofTendors, 

Ar)-MQ-NT"TION-?:R    ^ad-mo-iil8h'un-9r),   n.      A 
dispenser  of  admonition,     [u.]  Ilooke. 

AD-MON'I-tTvk,  a.  That  admonishes.  "Instruc- 
tive and  admonitive  eniblents."  Barrow, 


miscan,  to  minglej     \i.  admixed  ;  pp.  ad.mix- 
.  I    To  mingle  with  ;  to  mix.  [r.] 


AD-MttN'I-TQR,  n.  An  admonishcr.  [r.]  ITobbea. 

AD-MON'I-TQ-RV,  a.  Admonishing;  monitory. 
"  Admonitory  of  duty."  Barrow. 

AD-MOR-TI-ZA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  ad.  to,  and  mors, 
mor<i«,  death.]  (L«tc.)  1  he  reuuction  of  prop- 
erty in  lands  or  tenements  to  mortmain.     Ash. 

fAD-MdVE',  V.  a.  [L.  admoveo.']  To  bring  to 
another.     "Admoved  unto  the  light."         Udal. 

t  AD-MUR-MU-RA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  admurmuro.]  A 
murmuring  to  another.  Bailey. 

AD-NAs'CpNT,  o.  [L.  atlnascens."]  Growingupon. 
"  Moss  is  an  adnascent  plant."  Evelyn. 

AD'NATE,  a.  fL.  adnascor,  lulnatus,  to  grow  to.l 
(Bot.)  Growing  to  the  face  of  another,  and 
not  to  its  apex,  in  which  case  it  would  be  in- 
nate ;  attached  by  the  whole  length.       Brande. 

AD-N6M'I-NAL,  a.  Relating  to  an  adnoun  or 
adjective;  adjectival;  genitive.       Prof.  Gibbs. 

AD'Nof^N,  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  Eng.  noun.]  An 
adjective ;  a  word  added  to  a  noun.  Ash. 

A-d6',  n.     [a  and  do.]     1.  Trouble ;  difficulty. 

I  hare  much  ado  to  know  myself.  Sltak. 

2.  Bustle ;    tumult ;    unnecessary     turmoil. 

"  Let  's  have  no  more  ado."  Shak. 

jl-Db'BE,n.  [Sp.]  Unburnt  brick.  Step/iens. 
AD-O-Les'ceNCE,  >„,  [L.adolescentia.]Youth- 
AD-O-LfiS'CgN-CY,  )  ful  age  or  growth ;  the 
age  between  puberty  and  majority,  or  the  period 
between  puberty  and  the  time  at  which  the  body 
has  acquired  its  full  development ;  among  the 
ancients,  the  period  from  twelve  to  twenty-five. 
"  A  tedious  time  of  adolescence."  Bentley. 

AD-a-LES'C?NT,  a.  Relating  to  adolescence; 
youthful.  Cowper. 

tAn-O-NA'TION,  n.  Union.  Boyle.  [Proba- 
bly a  misprint.]  — See  Adunation. 

Ad-O-NB'AN,  a.  [Gr.  '\hu>vii,  Adonis.]  Re- 
lating to  Adonis ;  Adonic.  Faber. 

A-D<')N'{C,  a.    1.  {Myth.)  Relating  to  Adonis. 
2.  {Gram.)  Denoting  a   kind  of  verse  first 


used  in  relation  to  Adonis. 


Crabb. 


A-DAN'jC,  n.  {Gram.)  An  Adonic  verse,  con- 
sisting of  a  dactyle  and  a  spondee.  Ogilcie. 

jf-DO  '■N'lS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  lianuticulacece,  including  pheasant's-eye 
{Adonis  autumnalis).  Gray. 

t  A-D00R§'  (?-d5rz'),  ad.  At  the  door.  "  When 
you  come  out  adoors."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

A-DOPT',  v.  a.  [L.  adopto ;  It.  adottare ;  Sp. 
adoptar ;    Fr.    adopter.]      [i.    adopted  ;    pp. 

ADOPTING,  ADOPTED.] 

1.  To  receive  and  treat  as  a  son  or  daughter 
one  who  is  the  child  of  another ;  to  affiliate. 

May  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir  ?  Shed: 

2.  To  take,  select,  or  assume  as  one's  own. 

1  have  adopted  the  Roman  aentiment,  that  it  ia  more  hon- 
orable to  aave  a  citizen  than  to  kill  au  enemy.  Juhaaon. 

A-D^PT'^D,  p.  a.  1.  Taken  as  one's  own  son  or 
daughter ;  affiliated. 

2.  Selected  or  assumed  as  one's  own. 

A-DOPT'5D-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  adoption.  Shak. 

A-DOPT'gR,  n.     1.  One  who  adopts. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  vessel  with  two  necks  placed 
between  a  retort  and  a  receiver,  serving  to  in- 
crease the  length  of  the  former  ;  —  usea  in  dis- 
tillation.—  Written  also  adapter.  Henry. 

A-DOP'TIQN,  n.   [Ij.  adoptio.']  1.  Act  of  adopting. 
2.  State  of  being  adopteu ;  affiliation.    Shak. 

A-DOP'TIOVS,  a.  Adoptive.  *'  Pretty,  fond,  adop- 
tions Christendoms  "  ;  i.  e.  christenings.   Shak. 

A-D6P'TIVE,  fl.     [L.  ad^ptirtis.] 

1.  That  adopts.    "  Adoptire  father."  Ayliffe. 

2.  That  is  adopted.    "  Adoptive  son."  Bacon. 

A'DgR,n.   [L.]  {Bot.)  A  name  for  spelt.    Crabb. 

A-DOR-A-BTl'I-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  adorable  ; 
adorableness.     fit.]  Coleridye. 

A-DOR'A-BLE,  a.  That  is  to  be  adored  ;  worthy 
of  adoration;  divine.  "The  tuivrable  Author 
of  Christianity."  Cheynr. 


A-DCR'A-BLE-N£H8,  n.  Quality  of  being  adora. 
ble ;  worthiness  of  divine  buuora. 

A-DOR'A-liLY,  ad.  In  a  mauner  worthy  of  ad- 
oration or  worship. 

Al)-v-KA'TION,  M.  Act  of  adoring ;  worship  paid 
to  God,  or  homage  to  man.  Hooker. 

A-DORE',  v.  a.     [L.  ttdoro;   ad,  to,  and  oro,  to 

firay;  It.  adorare;  Kp.  adorar ;  Fr.  adorer.] 
i.  ADoitED;  pp.  ADOHiNo,  ADOKKD.]  To  Wor- 
ship with  external  homage ;  to  reverence ;  t« 
venerate  ;  to  revere  ;  to  honor ;  to  love  intensely. 

The  prople  appear  adoring  their  prince,  and  their  prino* 
adoring  Uod.  Tatter. 

Syn.  —  The  Puprpme  R«>in|r  oiipht  always  to  be 
adored,  and  rerrrtnced,  and  wnrfhipprd,  at  Htati-d  lime*. 
To  rerere  and  rrnerate  an-  a|i|iiic4l  to  liuman  lieincs. 
A  creat  and  fonA  man  shiMild  lie  rerrrenred  while  liv- 
ing,  and  Ins  memory  rerered  after  hia  d«;alh. 

t  A-d6re'.M(;nt,  n.    Adoration.  Broume. 

A-d6r'5R,  n.    One  who  adores;  a  worshipper. 

A-d6r'|NG-LY,  <td.    laa  reverential  manner. 

A-D5RN',  v.  a.  [L.  adomo  ;  It.  adomare ;  Sp. 
adomar ;  Yt.  adonier.]  [i.  aduknkd;  pp. 
ADOKNiNO,  ADOKNEI).]  To  dress  with  orna- 
ments ;  to  decorate ;  to  ornament ;  to  embellish ; 
to  beautify  ;  to  bedeck  ;  to  array. 

I  John  «aw  the  holy  city  prepared  as  a  bride  adamed  fbr 
her  husband.  /Cer.  xsi.  i. 

Syn. — Adorned  or  bedecked  with  jewels;  dreoraled 
with  tloweni ;  embellished  and  beauttjird  with  oma- 
incnts ;  arrayed  in  splendid  dretw. —  Jldortud  witb 
virtues  ;  embellished  by  arts. 

tA-DORN',  n.    Ornament.  Spenter. 

t  A-D6RN',a.  Adorned.  "  Made  ao  adorn." Milton. 

A-D6RN'1NG,  n.   Ornament.  1  Pet.  iii.  3. 

t  A-DORN'M^NT,  n.    Embellishment.     Raleigh. 

AD-OS-CV-LA'TrQN,  n.  [L.  adosctilatio.]  {Bot.) 
The  joining  or  inserting  of  one  part  of  a 
plant  into  another  ;  anastomosis  ;  inoscula- 
tion. Grew. 

A-DOWn'  {a-dSan'),  ad.  [A.  S.  adun,  down.] 
Do\%'n  ;  on  the  ground.  "  Thrice  did  she  sink 
adotcn."  Spenser. 

A-D6vVn'  (s-dofln'),  prep.  Down  ;  towards  the 
ground.  "  Aiiown  ner  shoulders  fell  her  lensth 
of  hair."  Drytkn. 

Ad  Q,UdD  dAM'J^VM?  \\^,  To  tehat  damage  f\ 
{Law.)  A  wTit  to  inquire  whether  a  grant  will 
be  attended  with  injury  to  any  one.       Tomlina. 

Ad'RA-GANT,  n.     Gum  tragacanth.  Brande. 

t  A-DREAD'  (Mr«d'),  ad.  [A.  S.  ttdred.]  In  a 
state  of  fear.  Sidney. 

Ad  Rf:F-F.-R£jVDUM,  [L.]  To  be  further  con- 
sidered. "  Scudamore. 

A-VRlFT',  ad.  [A.  S.  nrfnybn,  to  drive.]  Floating 
at  random,  as  a  vessel.  Milton, 

AD-RO-GA'TIO.N,  n.  {Ciril  Lflif.)  A  form  of 
adopting  a  child  among  the  Romans ;  the  adop- 
tion, at  an  assembly  of  the  people,  of  a  person 
already  free  from  tlie  natural  parents.  Boucier. 

A-DR6It',  a.    [Fr.,  from  L.  tid,  to,  and  directua, 
direct,  straight.]      Dexterous;  active;   expert. 
"  The  most  adroit  cavalry  in  Europe."  Etelyn. 
Syn.  — See  Clevib. 

A-DR6It'LY,  ad.  In  an  adroit  manner ;  dexter- 
ously.    "  To  carve  adroitly."  Chetter/ield. 

A-DROlT'NpsS,  n.     Dexterity;   activity;  readi- 
ness ;  expertness.      "  In  the  skill  and  adroit- 
ness of  tne  artist."  Bp.  Home, 
A-DRY'  (»-drt'),  a.     [A.  S.  adrigan,  to  dry  up.] 
'  Athirst ;  thirsty.     "  Doth  a  man  that  is  aary 
desire  to  drink  in  gold  ?  "  Burton. 

AD-SC|-Tl"TIors  (id-«?-tTsh'us),  a.  \t,.  adseiaco, 
adscitiis,  or  ascitus,  to  associate.]  Taken  to 
complete  something ;  supplemental ;  additional. 

This  fourth  e|iifllr  on  happineaa  may  l»e  thought  to  he  ad. 
(riri/iuMa,  and  out  of  ita  pmper  place.  l*r.  H'arltm, 

AD-SCl-Tl"TIor.'*-I.Y,  (td.  In  an  adscititious 
manner ;  by  way  of  supplement.  ll'atsoH. 

AD'SCRTpT,  m.  [L.  ad,  to,  .ind  srriptu.i,  enrolled ; 
srribo,  to  write.]  One  who  is  held  to  service  in 
some  particular  place.  Ogilrte, 
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ADVANTAGEOUS 


JfD-SCRIP  'TUS  GLE'BJE,  [L.]     Attached  to  the 

soil ;  a  serf. 
AD-STRIc'TION,  n.     [L.  adstringo,  adstrictus,  to 
'  bind.] 

1.  Act  of  binding  together  to  cause  contrac- 
tion. 

2.  (Med.)  Constipation.  Dunglison. 

AD-U-LA'Rl-4,n.  (Mill.)  [From  Mount  ylrfwia 
in  Switzerland.]  An  ornamental  stone ;  the 
moonstone  ;  a  variety  of  felspar.  P.  Cyc. 

Ad'U-LATE,  v.  a.  To  show  feigned  devotion  to ; 
to  flatter ;  to  compliment,     [u.]  Cai-penter. 

ll)-U-LA'TION  [5d-(iu-la'shini,  S.  J.  Ja. ;  ad-ju-la'- 
sliiiii,  \V.;  kd-yii-li'shun,  'E.~\,  n.  [L.  adu^Uio  ; 
It.' adulazione;  Sp.  adulacion;  Fr.  adulation.'] 
Excessive  praise  ;  flattery  ;  extravagant  com- 
pliment. •"  Titles  blown  from  adulation."  Shak. 

Flattery  corrupts  both  the  receiver  mid  the  giver  :  and  att- 
ulaliun  is  not  of  more  service  to  tlic  people  than  to  kings. 

/lurte. 

Syn. —  Courtiers  practise  adulation  ;  lovers  are  ad- 
dicted to  flattery;  fasliional)le  people  indiilpe  tliem- 
selves  ill  cumpliments.  —  .Adulation  may  lie  riilsuiiie  ; 
flattery  gross  ;  compUmenU,  though  uot  incompatible 
with  sincerity,  may  be  uiiiiioaniiig. 

fAo'li-LA-TOR,  »i.    A  flatterer.  Bailey. 

Ad'U-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Implying  adulation;  flat- 
tering; full  "  of  compliments.  *^  Adulatory 
verses."  Mason. 

t  Ad'1'-LA-TR5SS,  n.    She  that  flatters.    Iluloct. 

A-DOLT',  a.     [L.  adultus;  It.  &  Sp.  adulto;  Fr. 
adultc]     Grown  up  ;  arrived  at  manhood  ;  ma- 
ture ;  as,  "An  adult  person."    "Adult  age." 
.adult  school,  a  school  for  training  adults. 

A-DULT',  n.  1.  A  person  gro\vn  up,  of  age.  Sharp. 

2.  (Common  Law.)    One  of  full  age.  Burrill. 

3.  (Civil  Law.)  A  boy  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  fourteen,  or  a  girl  of  twelve,  years.  Burrill. 

A-DULT'ipD,  p.  a.    Completely  grown.      Hoicell. 

f-A-DUL'T^R,  V.  n.  To  commit  adultery;  to 
adulterute.  B.  Jonson. 

A-DUL'TgR-ANT,   n.     That  which  adulterates. 

A-DUL'T^R-ATE,  V.  n.  [L.  adultero,  adultcratus  ; 
ad,  to,  and  alter,  another ;  It.  adultcrare ;  Sp. 
adttlterar;  Fr.  adulterer.]     [t.  adulterated; 

pp.  ADILTEKATIXO,  ADULTEUATED.]      To  Com- 
mit adultery.  Shak. 

A-DUL'T^R-Ate,  v.  a.  To  corrupt  by  some  for- 
eign mixture,  or  by  intermi.xing  what  is  less 
valuable ;  to  pollute. 

The  present  war  has  adidtcratcd  our  tongue  with  strange 
words.  Sitectator. 

A-DUL'TgR-ATE,  a.     1.  Tainted  with  adultery. 

"  That  adulterate  beast."  Shak. 

2.  Debased  by  foreign  mixture ;   corrupted. 

"  Adulterate  copper."  Swift. 

A-DUL'TpR-ATE-LY,  ad.    In  an  adulterate  or 

corrupt  manner. 
A-DUL'TgR-ATE-NfisS,  n.     The  quality  or  the 

state  of  being  adulterate  or  counterfeit. 

A-DfJL-Tj5:R-A'TION,  n.     1.  Act  of  adulterating; 

contamination.  Bacon. 

2.  State  of  being  adulterated.  Felton. 

A-DUL'T^IR-^R,  n.  A  person  guilty  of  adul- 
tery. L>ryden. 

A-DUL'TgR-ESS,  n.  A  woman  who  commits 
adultery. 

By  the  fumed  adulteress  brought.  Dryden. 

II  A-DUL'T^;R-iN'E  rMul'ter-In,  .S.  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
9-darter-in,  P.  K.],  n.  [L.  adulterinus,  spuri- 
ous.] (Canon  Law.)  A  child  born  of  an  adul- 
teress ;  spurious  off"spring.  Johttsoti. 

II  A-DUL'T?R-INE,  a.  Of  an  adulterous  inter- 
course ;  spurious  ;  adulterous.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  A-DUL'T^R-IZE,  V.  n.  To  commit  adultery. 
"  Gave  open  suspicion  oi  adulterizing ." Milton. 

A-DUL'TpR-OtJS,  a.     [L.  adulter.]    1.  Guilty  of, 
or  tainted  by,  adultery.     "  The  adulterous  An- 
tony." Shak. 
2.  Spurious ;  corrupt     "Adulterous  and  for- 
eign mixtures."                                       Coventry. 

A-DUL'TgR-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  adulterous  man- 
ner ;  with  the  guilt  of  adultery. 


A-DOl'T^-RY,  n.  [L.  adulterium  ;  It.  &  Sp. 
adulterio ;  Fr.  adultere.] 

1.  (Law.)  Criminal  intercourse  between  a 
married  person  and  one  of  the  opposite  sex, 
whether  married  or  single ;  violation  of  the 
marriage  bed.  Burrill. 

2.  (Eccl.  Jiist.)  Act  of  introducing  into  a 
bishopric  during  the  rightful  bishop's  life.  Buck. 

>  3.  t Adulteration  ;  corruption.  "All  the 
adulteries  of  art."  B.  Jonson. 

A-DULT'N(;SS,  n.    State  of  being  adult,     [ii.] 

Bailey, 

AD-UM'BRANT,  rt.  Giving  a  slight  resemblance ; 
shadowing  out  faintly.  Johnson. 

AD-fJM'BRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  adunibro,  adtmibratus ; 
ad,  to,  and  umbra,  a  shadow.]  [i.  adumbrat- 
ed ;  pp.  adumhratixo,  adumurated.]  To 
shadow  out,  or  represent  faintly. 

Heaven  is  adumbrated  by  all  positive  excellences. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Ad-UM-BUA'TION,  n.  1.  A  faint  sketch;  a 
shadowing  form. 

Our  knowledge  is  at  best  a  most  confUsed  adumbration. 

Glanvill. 

2.  (Her.)  The  shadow  of  a  figure  painted  of 
a  color  darker  than  the  field.  Johnson. 

t  Ad-V-NA'TION,  n.  \Ij.  adu7io,  to  make  one.] 
State  of  being  united.  Cranmer. 

A-DUN'CI-TY,  n.     Crookedness.  Arbuthnot. 

A-DUN'COyS  (fi-dung'kus),  a.  [L.  adu7icus.] 
Crooked ;  hooked ;  bending  inwards.  Derham. 

t  A-DUNaUE',  a.    Crooked;  aduncous.     Bacon. 

fA-DURE',  V.  n.  [L.  aduro,  to  burn  up.]  To 
burn  up.  "  Heat  which  doth  mellow,  not 
adure."  Bacon. 

A-DUST',  a.  [L.  aduro,  adustus.]  (Med.)  Burnt 
up  ;  scorched ;  parched,     [ii.]  Quincy. 

A-DUST'5D,  a.    Burnt ;  dried  with  fire.     Milton. 

t  A-dOsT'I-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  burnt  up. 

Bailey. 

A-DUS'TION  (a-dasf'yun),  n.     1.  Act  of  burning 

up,  scorching,  or  drying.  Burton. 

2.  (Surg.)  Cauterization.  Dunglisoji, 

Ad  VA-LO' RE,M,  [L.,  to  the  valued  (Com.)  An 
ad  valorem  iiuty  is  one  that  is  levied  according 
to  the  Value  of  the  goods.  Brande. 

AD-vAncE',  V.  a.  [It.  avvanzare ;  Sp.avanzar; 
Fr.  avancer.]     [i.  advanced  ;  pp.  advancing, 

ADVANCED.] 

1.  To  bring  or  move  forward. 

Advance  our  waving  colors  on  the  walls.  Shak, 

2.  To  raise  to  preferment ;  to  promote  to  a 
higher  office ;  to  aggrandize. 

Those  that  are  adranced  by  degrees  are  less  envied  than 
those  that  are  advanced  suddenly.  Bacon. 

3.  To  improve ;  to  encourage  the  gro\vth  or 
progress  of ;  to  forward. 

What  laws  more  proper  to  ailvance  the  nature  of  man  than 
these  precepts  of  Christianity  ?  Tillutson. 

4.  To  heighten  the  value  of ;  to  dignify ;  to 
give  lustre  to. 

As  the  calling  dignifies  the  man,  so  the  man  much  more 
advances  his  calling.  South. 

5.  To  allege  ;  to  adduce  ;  to  propose  ;  to 
bring  into  notice. 

I  dare  not  advance  my  opinion  against  the  judgment  of  so 
great  an  author,  Dryden. 

6.  To  pay  beforehand ;  to  furnish  on  credit ; 
as,  "  To  advance  money  on  a  contract,  or  at  the 
outset  of  an  enterprise  in  expectation  of  work 
to  be  done  or  of  reimbursement  at  a  future 
time." 

7.  To  increase  ;  as,  "  To  advance  the  price  of 
goods." 

Syn. — Advance  a  doctrine;  adduce  an  argument; 
alleire  a  circumstance;  assign  a  reason.  —  See  Al- 
lege, Promote. 

AD-vAnce',  V,  n.  To  move  or  go  forward;  to 
proceed ;  to  make  progress ;  to  make  improve- 
ment. 

They  who  would  advance  in  knowledge  should  not  take 
words  for  real  entities,  till  they  can  form  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  of  those  entities.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  To  adrance  is  to  go  towards  some  point ;  to 
proceed  is  to  go  onward  in  a  certain  course.    As  you 
adrance  in  life,  proceed  in  wisdom. 
AD-vAnce',  n,     1.  Act  of  advancing  or  coming 
forward ;  progress ;  approach. 


So  like  the  sun's  adrance  your  titles  show.  Waller. 

2.  Progression  ;  improvement. 

Mr.  Newton  has  demonstrated  several  new  propositions 
which  arc  so  many  new  truths,  and  arc  further  udvumin  in 
mathematical  knowledge.  Locke 

3.  A  tender  of  kindness  or  love ;  an  offer  or 
proposition. 

The  advance  of  kindness  which  I  made  was  feigned. 

Drijdcn. 

4.  (Com.)  Increase  of  price:— anticipation  of 
a  claim  :  —  money  paid  before  it  is  due,  or  by 
way  of  accommodation  in  expectation  of  reim- 
bursement. One  who  has  paid  more  money  or 
furnished  more  goods  to  another,  than  the  latter 
is  entitled  to,  is  said  to  be  in  advance  to  him. 

To  go  in  advance,  to  go  before. 
Syn.  —  See  Progress. 

AD-vAnCE',  a.    Being  in  front ;  advanced  ;  as, 
" Advance  ^\\a.r A,"  for  " Advaiu:cd ^n^r A,"  Crabb. 
Adcance  money,  money  paid  in  advance. 

AD-VANCED'  (?d-v4nst'),  /;.  a.  Promoted  ;  come 
forward  ;  having  made  progress  ;  proceeded  far  ; 
being  in  front. 

Advanced  guard,  a  detachment  of  troops  which  pre- 
cedes the  main  body  ;  van-guard. 

AD- V  Ance'M  5NT,  n,  1.  Act  of  advancing ;  prog- 
ress ;  proficiency.  Swift, 

2.  Preferment ;  promotion.  "  My  advance- 
ment to  the  throne.  Shak. 

3.  Improvement.  "  The  advancement  of 
learning."  Broicne. 

4.  (Law.)  A  payment  or  appropriation  of 
money,  or  a  settlement  of  real  estate,  made  by 
a  parent  to  or  for  a  child,  in  advance,  or  in 
anticipation  of  the  distributive  share  to  which 
such  child  would  be  entitled  after  his  death  :  — 
money  paid  in  advance.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Adranccment  in  learning,  in  a  profession; 
improvement  of  the  mind;  proficiency  in  music;  rapid 
progress  ;  regular  progression  ;  promotion  to  an  otiice  ; 
preferment  to  a  living  or  benefice.  —  See  Progress. 

AD-VAN'cpR,  n.     1.  One  who  advances.    Bacon, 
2,  A  branch  of  a  stag's  horn.  Ogilvie. 

AD-vAN'CjNG,  >.  a.  Going  forward;  making 
progress  ;  as,  "Advancing  armies  "  ;  "Advanc- 
ing years." 

AD-vAN'CIVE,  a.    Tending  to  advance,     [r.] 

Smart. 

AD-vAn'TA^JE,  n,  [Fr.  avantage,]  1.  Superi- 
ority ;  as,  "  To  have  the  advantage  of  or  over 
another." 

2.  Favorable  opportunity,  condition,  state, 
circumstance,  or  situation. 

Advantage  is  a  better  soldier  than  rashness.  Shak, 

True  wit  is  nature  to  adraiitaffe  dressed, 

What  ott  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed.    Pope. 

3.  Gain;  profit;  benefit;  utility;  good. 

Dying  so,  death  is  to  him  advantage.  Shak. 

4.  Overplus ;  interest. 

There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor. 

And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love.         Shak. 

Syn.  —  Advantage  relates  to  situation  ;  profit  and 
gain  Jo  trade.  A  situation  has  its  advantages ;  trade 
its  profits. 

The  support  of  friends  is  an  advantage  ;  good  health 
is  an  inestimable  benefit;  a  good  book  is  of  great  ntil- 
ity,  and  of  service  to  readers  generally.  Some  persons 
have  great  advantages,  but  derive  little  good  or  benefit 
from  them.  —  See  Account,  Avail,  Benefit, 
Good,  Utility. 

AD-VAN'TA^IE,  v.  a.  [i.  ADVANTAGED;  pp.  AD- 
VANTAGING, advantaged.]  To  benefit;  to 
profit.  "  Hurts  or  advantages  the  body."  Locke, 

What  advantageth  it  me,  if  the  dead  rise  not  ?  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 

tAD-VAN'TA(?E-A-BLE,  a.     Profitable. 

Sir  J.  Hayward. 

AD-VAn'TA^ED  (5id-v4n't?jd),  p.  a.  Possessed 
of  advantages.    "Advantaged  tempers." 

GlanviU 

AD-vAn'TAQJE-GROUND,  n.  Ground  that  gives 
superiority,  and  opportunities  of  annoyance  or 
resistance.  Clarendon. 

AD-VAN-TA'(?E0US  (Sd-vsin-ta'jns),  a.  [Fr.  avan- 
tageux.]  Aff"ording  advantages  ;  beneficial ; 
profitable ;  useful. 

Here  perhaps 
Some  advantageous  act  may  be  achieved.  Milton. 

Syn. 9dvantagfous  situation  ;  beneficial  to  health ; 

profitable  trade  ;  useful  emi)loyment. 


A,  E,  T,  O,  U,  y,  long;  A,  E,  T,  6,  0,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;     fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;    h£iR,  UJiK; 
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AD-VAN-TA'^EOVS-LY,  ad.  In  an  advantageous 
manner  ;  as,  "Advan'tatjeously  situated." 

AD-VAN-TA'^EOUS-Nfcas,  n.  Quality  of  being 
advantageous;  profitableness.  Boyle. 

t  Ad-V9C-TI"TIOVS,  o.  Brought ;  carried.  Coles. 
AD-VENE',  V.  n.  [L.  advenio ;  ad,  to,  and  venio, 
'  to  come,]     To  accede  ;  to  come  to.         Ayliffe. 

t  AI)-VE'N|-5NT,  o.    Superadded.  Bromie. 

Au'VENT,  n.  [L.  adventMS ;  ad,  to,  and  venio, 
venlm,  to  come.]  1.  A  coming ;  appropriately, 
the  coming  of  Cnrist. 

2.  A  season  of  devotion  during  the  four 
weeks  before  Christmas.  Common  Prayer. 

Ad'V^NT-Ist,  n.  A  believer  in  the  second  per- 
sonal coming  of  Christ. 

An-V¥N-Tl"TIOi;S  (&d-v?n-tt8h'v8,  94),  a.  Acci- 
dental ;  incidental ;  supervenient ;  not  essen- 
tially inherent ;  additional ;  added  cxtrinsically. 

AD-Vt;N-Tl"TIOUS-LY  (Sd-v^n-ttsh'us-le),  ad. 
In  an  adventitious  manner ;  accidentally. 

AD-VgN-Tl"TIOVS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  ad- 
ventitious. Ogilvie. 

t  AD-VEN'T|VE,  n.  The  thing  or  person  that 
comes  from  without.  Bacon. 

t  AD-v£n'T|VE,  a.    Adventitious.  Bacon. 

t  AD-v£N'TRY,  n.    An  adventure.       B.  Jonson. 

AD-VENT'y-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  season  of 
advent.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

AD-VfeNT'URE  (sid-v«nt'y>ir,  10,  24),  n.  [Fr. 
ave}Uure.'\ 

1.  An  accident;  a  chance;  a  hazard;  as  in 
the  phrase,  "At  all  adventures." 

2.  An  enterprise  in  which  something  is  at 
hazard ;  an  event  in  which  we  have  no  di- 
rection. "In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous 
day."  Shak. 

3.  A  remarkable  incident ;  a  strange  occur- 
rence. 

It  U  a  pleasure  to  atand  in  the  window  of  a  castle,  and  to  see 
a  battle  and  the  adventures  thereof  below.  Jiacon. 

4.  (Co?n.)  A  speculation  in  goods  sent  abroad 
to  be  sold  for  profit. 

y  A D- VfiNT'l'RE,  V.  n.  [i.  ADVENTURED  ;  pp.  AD- 
VKXTirKiNO,  ADVENTiKED.]  To  try  the  chance ; 
to  put  to  hazard ;  to  dare  ;  to  venture. 

Would  it  not  raise  and  inflame  any  courage  to  see  his  com- 
mander Oiiventure  so  boldly  upon  all  hazards  'I  Barrow. 

II  AD-VENT'l;RE,  V.  a.  To  put  at  risk ;  to  trust  to 
unforeseen  events. 

My  father  fought  for  you,  and  adventured  his  Ufc.  Ju.  \x.  17. 
II  AD-VfiNT'l!RE-FtyL,a.  Adventurous.  5eM<Aam. 

II  AD-VENT'l  R-gR,  n.  One  who  adventures ;  one 
who  engages  in  hazardous  enterprises  ;  one  who 
seeks  occasions  for  adventures,  or  is  fond  of 
taking  risks.  "  Their  great  adventurer."  Miltoti. 

II  AD-VENT'VRE-s6me,  a.    Venturesome,     [k.] 

||tAD-VENT'URE-S6ME-NESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  adventuresome.  Bailey. 

II  AD-VENT'U-ROOS  (10,  24),  a.    Inclined  to  ad- 
ventures or  enterprises  ;  willing  to  incur  haz- 
ard ;  bold  ;  daring ;  courageous  ;  venturesome. 
I  thence  invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  song.   Milton. 
Was  never  known  a  more  adventurous  knight.     Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Enterprising. 
H  AD-v£nt'V-RO0s-LY,  ad.    Daringly.       Shak. 

II  AD-VeNT'll.ROlT8-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being 
adventurous  ;  venturousness  ;  boldness.   Todd. 

Ad'vErb,  w.  [L.  advo-bium ;  ad,  to,  and  verbum, 
a  word.]  {Gram.)  A  word  joined  to  a  verb, 
adjective,  or  other  adverb,  to  express  some  cir- 
cumstance, quality,  degree,  or  manner  of  its 
signification.  Lowth. 

AD-VERB'j-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  having  the 
quality  or  structure  of,  an  adverb.  Tatler. 

AD-VERB'j-AL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an 
adverb.  '  Addison. 

T  AD-ViiR"8A-BLE,  a.    Contrary  to.  Bailey. 

Ad- yF.R-sA' RI-^,  n.  pi.  [L.,  books  in  which  all 
niatters  are  tem])orarily  entered  as  they  occur  ; 
from  adversarius,  turned  towards  or  lying  be- 


fore the  eyes.]     Notes ;    remarks ;  a  common- 
place book  ;  an  account  or  note  book  ;  a  journal. 
These  parchments  are  supposed  to  have  been  8t  Paul's 
ailvrnuiria.  Bp.  Hull. 

AD-V^R-SA'RI-oDs,  o.    Adverse,    [u.]    Ogilvie. 

Ad'V^R-SA-RY,  n.     [L.  adversaria;  ad,  to  or 

against,  and  te/<o,  rcr»M«,  to  turn.]     One  who 

belongs  to  a  hostile  party  or  nation  ;  an  enemy ; 

a  foe ;  an  opponent ;  an  antagonist. 

Yet  am  I  noble,  as  the  advertarp 

I  come  to  cope  withaL  Skedc. 

Syn.  —  See  Enemy. 

Ad'V<!;R-8A-RY,  a.  Opposite  to;  adverse;  hos- 
tile.    "Adversary  forces."  Bp.  King. 

AD-V^R-SA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  adversatio.]  Opposi- 
tion,   [k.]  New  Englander. 

AD-VER'SA-TIvE,  a.  [L.  adversativus.]  {Gram.) 
Applied  to  a  conjunction  or  a  particle  that  joins 
together  sentences  which  stand  more  or  less  in 
opposition  to  each  other  ;  as,  but,  however,  and 
yet,  which  are  often  used  as  adversative  parti- 
cles. 

"  Of  these  disjunctives,  some  are  simple,  some  ad- 
versative ;  8im|>le,  as  when  we  say,  '  Either  it  is  day 
or  It  ia  night' ;  adeernative,  as  when  we  say,  '  ft  is 
not  day,  but  it  is  night.'  Tlie  difference  Iwtween 
these  is,  that  the  simple  do  no  more  than  merely  dis- 
join ;  the  adversative  disjoin  with  an  opposition  con- 
comitant."   Harrises  Hermes. 

J9^  But  is  here  used  as  an  adeersative  conjunction ; 
and  its  meaning  might  be  fully  expressed  thus:  but  on 
the  contrary.  — Seo  BUT  and  HOWEVER. 

AD-VER'SA-TIve,  n.    An  adversative  word. 

Harris. 
AD'ViiRSE,  a.     [L.  adverto,  adversus,  to  turn  to 
or  against.] 

1.  Acting  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  contrary  ; 
opposing ;  as,  "Adverse  winds." 

2.  Hostile ;  inimical ;  as,  "  An  adverse  party." 

3.  Thwarting  inclination  or  desire ;  calami- 
tous ;  afflictive. 

What  if  he  hath  decreed,  that  I  shall  first 

Be  tried  in  humble  state,  and  things  adverse.       Milton. 

4.  {Bot.)  Applied  to  parts  that  stand  oppo- 
site to  one  another.  Henslmo. 

Syn.  —  Adverse  fortune  ;  calamitous  occurrence  ; 
afflictive  l)ereavement.  —  .Adverse  circumstances;  con- 
trary accounts  ;  opposite  cliaracters.  —  .Adverse  fac- 
tions ;  hostile  measures  ;  inimical  to  peace  ;  repugnant 
to  good  order  ;  averse  to  restraint.  Hostde  is  niore 
commonly  applied  to  public  enmity,  inimical  to  pri- 
vate. Those  who  are  averse  dislike ;  those  are  adverse 
who  oppose. 

t  AD- VERSE',  V.  a.  To  oppose.  Gower. 

AD-VERSE'LY,  ad.     Unfortunately.  Shak. 

Ad'VERSE-NESS,  n.  Opposition.  "  A  man 
kno\vn  unto  you  for  his  malignity  and  adverse- 
ness."  Bp.  Morton. 

AD-VER-Sl-FO'Ll-ATE,  ^„.      [L.  orfrer«/s,    op- 

AD-VER-Sl-FO'LI-OUS,  >  posite,   and  folium,   a 

leaf.]     {Bot.)  Having  opposite  leaves  ;  applied 

to  plants  which  have  leaves  so  arranged  on  the 

stem.  Ogilvie. 

AD-VER'SJ-TY,  n.  [L.  adversitas  ;  It.  avversita  ; 
Sp.  adversidnd  ;  Fr.  adversite."]  Affliction  ;  ca- 
lamity ;  misfortune ;  distress ;  severe  trial ; 
suffering ;  trouble. 

Adve)fity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy.  Shak. 

Sweet  arc  the  uses  of  adrentifti. 


Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 


Shak. 


Syn. — Adversity  is  a  general  condition,  and  is  op- 
posed to  prosperity,  distress  is  op|H>sed  lo  ease.  —  jjrf- 
rcrsity  is  trying  ;  distress  overwhelming.  —  .Adversity 
of  circmnstances ;  deep  distress ;  severe  affliction  ; 
dreadful  calamity  ;  grievous  mi^ortune. 

AD- VERT',  V.  n.  [L.  adverto,  to  turn  to  ;  ad,  to, 
and  verto,  to  turn  ;  It.  avvertire  ;  Sp.  advertir ; 
Fr.  avertir.']  [i.  adverted  ;  pp.  advektino, 
ADVERTED.]  "ro  obscrve  ;  to  attend  ta;  to  take 
notice ;  to  remark  ;  to  regard  :  —  used  with  to 
before  the  object. 

The  mind  not  being  capable  at  once  to  advert  to  more  than 
one  tiling.  /{ay. 

t  AD-VERT',  r.  a.    To  regard ;  to  advise.    More. 

AD-VER'TgNCE,    ^  „,    Attention  to ;    considera- 
AD-VfeR'TpN-CY,  'tion  ;    heedftilness  ;  mindful- 
ness ;  regard ;  vigilance.  Chaucer.     Swift. 


AD-ViiR'T5NT,  a.    Attentive;  heedful.      IJala. 

AD-VtR'Ttl.NT-Ly,  ad.  In  an  advertent  manner. 

AD-VpR-TfiyE',  or  Ad'VCR-TIsE  [»d-v?r-il/,',  .S. 
IV.  J'.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  n.  C.  Wb. ;  id'v?r-il/.,  NmJ, 
tJ.  a.     [L.  adverto,  to  turn  to  ;  Fr.  arertir.']     \t, 

ADVEllTIBRI)  ;  pp.  ADVEKTIHINU,  ADVKUTI8EU.] 

1.  fTo  inform  ;  to  give  notice  to. 

Let  me  advertitr  you.  B.  Jomom- 

As  I  t>y  ftiends  am  well  culrertitd.  Skak. 

2.  To  announce ;  to  publish  ;  to  proclaim ; 
to  make  known  publicly  ;  to  give  public  infor- 
mation about,  by  printed  notice  or  otherwise ; 
as,  "  To  advertise  a  meeting,  the  loss  of  money, 
the  time  of  arrival  and  departure  of  public  con- 
veyances," &c. 

3.  To  offer  for  sale ;  as,  "  To  advertise  goods, 

a  house,  a  farm,"  &c. 

Estates  are  landscapes,  gazed  upon  a  while. 

Then  adverlincd,  and  auctionevn^  away.         Cotcpar. 

tfif  Acrortling  to  Smart,  the  primary  and  secondary 
accents  o{  advertise  "  have  now  changed  places." 
Syn.  — See  Publish. 

AD-VER'TI^E-MfeNT,  ;    r,d-ver'tiz-m8nt,    P.   Ja. 
AD-V^IR-TI^E'MPNT,  >  Sm.  li.   YVb.  Ash. ;    fd- 

ver'tjz-mfint    or    Hd-v^r-tlz'iufut,    S.    W.  J.   F. 

K.],  n. 

1.  Act  of  advertising ;  notification. 

2.  Announcement ;  intelligence  ;  informa- 
tion ;  notice  of  any  thing  given  to  the  public 
in  writing  or  in  print ;  legal  notification.  Tatler. 

9g^  "  This  word,  if  use  would  pennit,  should  have 
its  primary  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  a  aecund- 
ary  accent,  lengthening  the  i,  on  the  third."  Smart. 
"  As  nouns  ending  innirat  always  follow  the  accentua- 
tions of  the  verlis  from  which  they  are  formed,  we 
frequently  hear  advertisement  taxed  with  the  groKsest 
irregularity  for  having  the  accent  on  a  different  sylla- 
ble from  advertise."  H'alker.  —  In  the  United  States  it 
is  a  very  conunon  practice  to  pronounce  it  with  the 
accent  on  the  same  syllable  as  in  advertise. 

Ad-V5R-T1§'PR,  n.  1.  One  who  advertises,  or 
who  gives  intelligence  or  information. 

The  great  skill  in  an  advertiser  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  style 
which  he  makes  use  <if.  He  is  to  mention  the  univeml  e»- 
teera  or  general  reputation  of  thiugs  that  were  never  heard 
of.  Toiler. 

2.  A  newspaper. 

Tlicy  have  drawled  through  eolnmni  of  gazetteers  and  a* 
vertisers  for  a  century  together.  Burke 

Ad-V5R-TI§'ING,  p.  a.    Giving  intelligence. 

t  AD-VfiS'PpR-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  vesper, 
evening.]     To  draw  towards  evening.      Batley. 

AD-VICE',  n.  [Fr.  avis."]  1.  Counsel ;  instruc- 
tion ;  suggestion ;   recommendation. 

There  is  notliing  so  dilBeult  as  the  art  of  making  adric* 
agreeable.  Sj-eelalor. 

2.  Prudent  consideration.  "  So  hot  a  speed 
with  such  advice  disposed."  Shak. 

3.  {Com.)  Intelligence ;  information ;  as, 
"  By  the  last  advices  from  Europe." 

Syn.  —  A  physician  gives  advice  to  his  patient ;  a 
lawyer  or  counsellor  gives  advice  to  his  client  ;  par. 
ents  give  counsel ;  teachers  give  instrueiion  ;  an  am- 
bassador receives  instruetions  from  his  government.  — 
Prudent  advice;  sage  counsel;  s-ilutary  instruction. — 
He  sent  a  letter  of  advice  ;  received  information  ;  had 
early  inteUiirence  of  the  fact ;  gave  public  notice.  A 
man  of  infonnation  has  much  knowledge;  a  nijufof 
inteUiirence  has  understanding  as  well  •»  knowledge, 
and  is  capable  of  giving  wholesome  advice. 

AD-VICE'-BOAT  (9d-vls'b5t),  M.  A  small  vessel 
employed  to  convey  despatches  or  intelligence. 

t  AD-vT^'IL-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  adrigilo.]  To  watch 

diligently.  Bailry. 

AD-VI§-A-bTl'1-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  advis- 
able; advisableness.  Dicketu. 

AD-Vf§'A-BLE,  a.  1.  Fit  to  be  adrised ;  expedi- 
ent. "  Some  judge  it  advisable  for  a  man  to 
account  with  his  heart  everv  day."  South, 

2.  t  Open  to  advice.  "  He  was  so  strangeW 
advisable."  FelL 

AD-Vl?'A-BLE-NftSS,  ».    The   quality   of  being 
'  advisable  ;  readiness  to  receive  counsel. 

AD-Vf§'A-BLY,  ad.    With  advice  ;  prudently. 
AD-VI§E',   v.a.     [It.  nrrwarr;    Sp.  arwar;   Fr. 
■  orwer.]  [i.  advised  ;  p;>.  advising,  ADVISBD.] 

1.  To  give  advice  to  ;  to  counsel. 

I  would  advise  all  gcnUemen  to  Icam  merchants' •eeoimta. 

l/tcLe- 
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2.  To  inform ;  to  give  information. 

Such  discourse  brjnKS  on 
AsmayorfriKf  him  of  his  happy  stote.  Miltott. 

Syn.  — See  ADMONISH,  ExHORT. 

^D-V1§E',  V.  n.    1.  To  consider ;  to  deliberate. 
Advise  if  this  be  worth 
Attempting.  Milton. 

2.  To  consult ;  to  confer ;  to  take  counsel 
with  ;  as,  "  To  advise  with  a  friend." 

ADVrSED  (?d-vl'zed  or  gid-vlzd')  [jd-vl'/.ed,  S.  W. 
J.  F.  Ja. ;  ?d-vlzd',  K.  Sin.'],  p.  a.  1.  Acting 
with  deliberation,  as  after  taking  advice ;  pru- 
dent ;  cautious. 

With  the  well-orffinerf  ia  wisdom.      Prov.  xiii.  10. 
2.  Performed  with  deliberation ;  well-consid- 
ered ;  done  with  design. 

In  my  8chool-<lav8,  when  1  had  lost  one  shaft, 

I  shot  liis  fellow  "of  the  selfsame  flight, 

The  selfsame  wav,  with  more  advtsed  watch. 

To  find  the  other  forth.  Shak. 

AD-v!a'pD-LY,  ad.  Soberly  ;  heedfully ;  delib- 
eratdy.  "  This  book  advisedly  read  and  dili- 
gently followed."  Ascham. 

AD-Vf§'?D-NfisS,  n.    Deliberation.    Sanderson. 

AD-Vi§E'MpNT,  >j.  1.  Counsel ;  advice.  Spenser. 
2.  Circumspection ;  deliberation. 

Among  those  that  do  all  things  with  aili-inemcnt,  there  is 
wisdom.  I'l-ov.  xiii.  W.    lYanalatioii  of  lo3S. 

AD-Vi§'5R,  n.     One  who  advises.  Waller. 

AU-V1§'PR-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  an  adviser,  or 
"  counsellor,     [k.]  Ck.  Ob. 

AD-v!§'lNG,  n.     Counsel ;  advice.  Shak. 

tAD-V['§0,  n.  [Low  1j.  adfiso.]  Advice  ;  con- 
sideration.  "  Counsels  and  advisos,"  Whitlock. 

AD-VI'§0-RY,  a.  Authorized  or  able  to  advise  ; 
giving  advice  ;  counselling.  Dr.  A.  Reed. 

AD'VO-CA-CY,  M.     1.  t  A  suit  at  law.      Chaucer. 

2.  Act   of  pleading ;    vindication  ;    defence. 

"  The  applause  or  advocacy  of  Satan."  Browne. 

Ad'VO-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  advoco,  advocatus  ;  ad, 
to,  and  voco,  to  call.]  [i.  advocated  ;  pp.  ad- 
vocating, ADVOCATED.]  To  plead  the  cause 
of;  to  support ;  to  defend ;  to  vindicate.  Whately. 

The  Parliament  itself  thought  this  petition  worthy  not  only 
of  receiving,  but  of  voting  to  a  couimituK^nt,  after  it  had  been 
advocated  ay  some  honorable  and  learned  gentlemen  oi'  the 
house.  Milton. 

This  is  the  only  thing  distinct  and  sensible  that  has  been 
advocated.  liurke. 

JtCff-  The  verb  to  adnocate  has  been  cliaracterized 
as  an  Americanism  by  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Boucher, 
and  other  Eniilish  and  American  writers.  It  is  not 
found  in  any  dictionary  published  in  England  l>efore 
Mr.  Todd  inserted  it  in  his  edition  of  Jolinson's 
l)ictlonary.  Mr.  Todd  inserted  it  as  an  active  verb, 
with  tlie  authority  of  Milton  and  Burke,  and  as  a 
neuter  verb,  with  the  authority  of  Dawbeny.  Dr. 
Webster,  however,  liad  previously  inserted  it  in  his 
"  Uouipeiidious  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language," 
published  in  1806.  —  Mr.  Todd  says,  "It  is  a  very 
connnon  old  Scottish  word,  .  .  .  and  also  an  old 
English  word,  employed  by  one  of  our  finest  and  most 
manly  writers  [Milton]."  Mr.  Trench  remarks,  "  It 
would  be  difficult  to  nnd  an  example  of  the  word  to 
adcocate  between  Milton  and  Burke."  The  modern 
use  of  the  word  appears  to  have  had  its  beginning  in 
tills  country  ;  but  it  is  iidw  in  good  use  in  England, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

Ad'VO-CATE,  V.  n.    To  act  as  an  advocate. 

Give  me  leave,  as  most  concerned,  to  advocate  in  my 
own  child's  behalf.  Vawbeui/,  1039. 

Ad'VO-C.VTE  (117),  n.  1.  One  who  defends  or 
pleads  the  cause  of  another  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice ;  a  counsel  or  counsellor. 

An  ailrocat",  in  the  general  import  of  the  word,  is  that  per- 
son who  has  the  pleading  and  management  of  a  j  udicial  cause. 

Ai/lijfe. 

2.  One  who  pleads  any  cause ;  a  vindicator  ; 
a  defender. 

Of  the  several  forms  of  government  that  have  been,  or  are, 
in  the  world,  that  cause  seems  commonly  the  better  that  has 
the  better  advocate.  Tcnipk. 

3.  Intercessor,  as  applied  to  our  Saviour. 

We  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous.  1  JuliH  ii.  1. 

Judse  advocate,  a  lawyer  or  officer  who  manages  a 
prosecution  in  a  court  martial. —  Lord  adrocate,  the 
principal  crown  officer  in  Scotland,  who  prosecutes 
crimes  before  the  court  of  justiciary  ;  attorney-gen- 
eral. The  faculty  of  advocates,  in  Edinburgh,  con- 
Htitiite  the  bar  of  Scotland. 

Syn.  —  See  Lawyer. 
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Ad'VQ-CATE-SHIp,  n.  The  office  of  an  advo- 
cate'.   "  Leave  your  advocateship."    B.  Jonson. 

t  AD'VO-CAT-gSS,n.  A  female  advocate.  "God 
hath  provided  us  with  an  advocatess."    Taylor. 

AD-VO-CA'TION,  n.  1.  Act  of  pleading ;  de- 
fence ;  apology.  "  My  advocation  is  not  now 
in  tune.'  Shak. 

2.  (Scottish  Late.)  A  process  called  a  bill  of 
advocation,  by  which  an  action  is  carried  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  court  before  final 
judgment  in  the  former.  Ogilvie. 

t  Ad-VO-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  ad,  io,  and  volo,  to 
fly.]     Act  of  flying  to  something.  Bailey. 

t  Ad-VO-LCt'TION,   n.     [L.  at?,  to,  and  volvo,  to 
roll.]     Act  of  rolling  to  something.         Bailey. 
t  AD-VOU'TRfR,  n.    An  adulterer.  Bale. 

t  AD-VOU'TR^SS,  n.     An  adulteress.         Bacon. 
t  AD-VOU'TROys,  a.    Adulterous.  Tyndale. 

tAD-VO0'TRY,n.  ^r.avoutHe.']  Adultery.  "It 
being  styled  alone  advoutry,  as  contrary  to 
that  sacred  vow."  Feltnam. 

Ad-VoW-EE',  n.  [Fr.  avouer.']  One  who  has  the 
right  to  present  to  a  benefice.  Burrill. 

AD-VoW^ON,  n.  [L.  advocatio,  a  calling  to  or 
summoning.] 

1.  (Enff.  Law.)  The  right  of  patronage  or 
presentation  to  a  church  or  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice. Cowell. 

2.  (Scotland.)    A  parsonage. 

K;S' •^dBowson  is  so  called  because  it  was  a  right 
to  nominate  a  minister  to  a  vacant  place,  granted  to 
the  patrons  or  benefactors  of  the  church,  lords  of 
manors,  or  other  large  land-owners,  who  erected 
churches,  and  set  apart-  a  portion  of  their  lands  to 
endow  them.  It  was  originally  a  right  of  nomination 
merely,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  reserving  the  privi- 
lege of  Judging  of  the  nominee's  fitness  for  the  office. 

A'DY,  n.    The  Malabar  foot,  equal  to  10^  inches. 

Simm,07ids. 
Ad-Y-J^A'MI-4,  n.       [Gr.   a  priv.  and   ibvaixi;, 

power.]     (Med.)   Diminution  of  vital  powers ; 

debility ;  impotence.  DungUson. 

Ad-Y-NAM'IC         }  a.     [Gr.]      (Med.)    Relating 
AD-Y-NAM'1-CAL,  )  to  adynamia;    weak;    desti- 
tute of  strength. 

.^dynamic  fevers,  a  term  employed  by  Pinel  to  de- 
note malignant  or  putrid  fevers,  attended  with  great 
muscular  debility.  Ogilvie. 

Jlp'Y-T&M,n.;  ipl.  Xd'v-t^.  [L.]  (^rc/».)  The 
interior  or  most  sacred  part  of  a  heathen  temple : 
—  the  chancel  or  altar  end  of  a  church.  Britton. 

Adze,  n.  [A.  S.  adese,  an  adze.]  A  cutting  iron 
tool,  used  to  chip  surfaces  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion ;  addice  ;  —  also  written  adz,  and  formerly 
addice.  Weale. 

JE..  "  A  diphthong  of  very  frequent  use  in  the 
Latin  language,  which  seems  not  properly  to 
have  any  place  in  the  English."     Johnson. 

{US'  It  is,  however,  retained  in  some  words  of 
Latin  formation  which  are  in  common  use;  as,  mi- 
nutite,  Ugnum-vitce,  &c. 

.M-CID'I-&M,n.  [L.l  fBo^)  A  genus  of  parasitic 
plants  (Fungi),  incluaing  the  red-gum.      Gray. 

iE'DlLE,  n.    See  Edile. 

^-^E'AN,  n.  [Gr.  AlyaTof,  from  AlyiOr,  the  name 
of  the  father  of  Theseus.  (Geog.)  The  name 
given  bv  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  the  sea 
(now  called  the  Archipelago)  which  lies  between 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

^-^E' AN,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  the  ^gean. 

On  the  ^gean  shore  a  city  stands, 
Built  nobly  ;  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil ; 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
An<l  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess. 
City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades.    Milton. 

iE^'l-LOPS  (ej'e-lSps),  n.  [Gr.  alyUiaiP ;  at^, 
aiydi,  a  goat,  and  w^py  the  eye.] 

1.  (Med.)  An  abscess  or  fistula  in  the  corner 
of  the  eye.  DungUson. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  hard-grass,  in- 
cluding the  ^gilops  ovata,  a  common  Medi- 
terranean grass.  Loudon. 

.a;'^/S  (e'jjs).  n.     [L. ;  Gr.  my?.]     1.  A  shield. 
2.  (Med.)  An  affection  o(  the  eye.  Dunglisoti. 

f  JEG'hdGVV^  (Sg'Kg),n.    An  eclogue.     Spenser. 
^-GOPH'O-NY,  n.      [Gr.   «<(,  aiydf,  a  goat,  and 
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<pmv^,  sound.]  (Med.)  A  peculiar  sound  ob- 
served in  using  the  stethoscope,  resembling  the 
sound  made  by  a  goat.  Scudamore. 

.m-ORO'TAT,  n.  [L.,  Ae  is  sick.]  (In  Eng. 
Universities.)  A  certificate  from  a  physician, 
showing  that  a  student  named  therein  has  been 
prevented  by  sickness  from  attending  to  colle- 
giate duties.  7'Ae  Etonian. 

^-(^YP-Ti'4-CiyM  (S-jjp-tlVkum),  n.  [L.  ] 
(Med.)  A  detersive  ointment  of  honey,  verdi- 
gris, and  vinegar.  Quincy. 

JEL,  or  EAL,  or  AL.  [A.  S.]  A  syllable  in  com- 
pound names,  signifying  all,  or  altogether.  So 
jElwin  is  a  complete  conqueror.  Gibson. 

MhF.  [Ger.  hillfe.]  A  syllable  in  compound 
names,  implying  help,  aid,  assistance.  So  Ailf- 
win  is  victorious,  and  Ailfioold  an  auxiliary 
governor.  Gibson. 

^NEID  (e-ne'jd  or  e'ne-id)  [e-ne'jd,  Sm.  Ash.; 
e'ne-Id,  P.  Cyc.  Brande,  \Vb.]  The  Latin 
heroic  poem  of  Virgil,  of  which  .^neas  is  the 
hero.  Dryden. 

.(E-nIg'MA,  n.  —  See  Enigma. 

^-6'LJ-AN  (e-o'le-ain),  a.  [L.  ^oto,  godofthe 
winds.]  Belonging  to  -&olus,  or  the  wind ; 
acted  upon  by  the  wind.  Ash. 

.Molian  attachment,  an  attachment  to  the  piano- 
forte, by  which  it  may  l)e  converted  into  a  wind  in- 
strument at  the  pleasure  of  the  player  ;  the  same  keys 
that  act  upon  the  chords  being  so  made  as  to  oiierate, 
at  the  same  time  or  separately,  upon  reeds  through 
which  air  is  forced  from  a  bellows  moved  by  the  foot. 
It  was  invented  by  Obed  M.  Coleman. 

^-O'LJ-AN— HARP,  n.  A  stringed  instrument 
played  on  by  a  current  of  wind  issuing  through 
a  crevice  or  hole.  Francis. 

jE-OL'IC,  a.    Belonging  to  ^olia.  Ency. 

^-OL'I-PILE,  n.  —  See  Eolipile.  Francis 

^'ON,  n.  —  See  Eon. 

jE-O-TA'NA,  n.  [Gr.  afip,  air,  and  rtivw,  to  stretch.] 
(Mus.)  A  very  small  musical  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  several  short,  elastic,  metallic  laminae 
or  springs,  fixed  in  a  frame  and  acted  on  by  the 
breath  of  the  performer.  P.  Cyc. 

A  'F.R,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  ^>/p.]  Air ;  used  as  a  prefix  in 
various  compounds.  Ainsworth. 

^'RA,  n.  —  See  Eka. 

A'5-RATE,  V.  a.    1.  To  impregnate,  supply,  or 

fill  with  carbonic  acid  or  with  air.  Ure. 

2.  To  change  by  exposure  to  the  air,  as  the 

blood  in  the  lungs  of  animals.  Ogilvie. 
A'jp-RA-TfD,  a.     [L.  a^r,  air.]     Changed  by  the 

agency  of  air  ;  arterialized.  Ogilvie, 

A-g-RA'TION,  n.  1.  Act  of  aerating  or  impreg- 
nating with  carbonic  acid  or  with  air  ;  exposure 
to  the  atmospheric  air.  Roget. 

2.  A  change  effected  in  the  blood  or  circulat- 
ing fluid  of  animals  by  exposure  to  air  in  respi- 
ration ;  arterialization.  Ogilvie. 

A-E'Rl-AL,  a.     [Gr.  dijp,  air  ;    L.  a?r,  a^rius.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  air  ;  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  air.    "  Aerial  vapors."  Milton. 

2.  Inhabiting  the  air. 

Aerial  animals  may  be  subdivided  into  birdi  and  flies. 

Locke. 

3.  Heard  or  seen  in  the  air. 

Cherubic  songs  by  night  from  neight>oring  hills 
Aerial  music  send.  Milton^ 

Here  subterranean  works  and  cities  see. 
There  towns  aerial  on  the  waving  tree.  Pope. 

4.  High  ;  lofty.     "  Aerial  spires."    Phillips. 
Aerial  figures,  (Paint.)  figures  by  which  painters 

seek  to  represent  tlie  fabled  iniiabitants  of  the  air, — 
dreams,  demons,  genii,  &c. 

Aerial  perspective,  that  branch  of  perspective  which 
treats  of  the  colors  of  objects  as  affected  by  distance  or 
by  the  interposition  of  mists,  clouds,  &c.       Fairliolu 

A-E'RI-AN^,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  small  sect 
of  Christians  of  the  fourth  century,  founded  by 
Ai'rius.  Hook. 

AE'Rip  (e're  or  a'c-re)  [e're,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ; 
a'e-re,  J.  F.  Wb.;  5're,  S.],  n.  [A.  S.  teg; 
Ger.  ey,  an  egg.  In  old  English  authors  egg  is 
written  ey,  and  thus  eyery  or  eqgery.]  A  nest 
or  brood  of  hawks  or  other  birds  of  prey  ;  eyry. 

Your  aerie  buildeth  in  our  aerie's  nest.  Shak. 
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AFFECTED 


A-?-RI-FI-CA'TION,  n-  [L.  afr,  air,  and  facio, 
to  make.] 

1.  Thp  act  of  passing  from  a  solid  or  liquid 
state  into  air  or  gas.  Buchanan. 

2.  The  process  of  being  filled  with  air ;  the 
act  of  uniting  air  with  something.     Ihichanan. 

A'5-K|-FORM  [a'^-r^-forin,  /. ;  5r'?-f(iriii,  Jin.  K. 
Sm.],  a.  [L.  o<»r,  air,  and /wrmrt,  form.]  Hav- 
ing the  fonn  of  air  ;  resembling  air  ;  gaseous. 
"  An  auriform  fluid  or  gas."  Adams. 

A'E-RI-FV,  V.  a.  [L.  afr,  air,  and,  facio,  to  make.] 
To  hll,  or  combine,  with  air.  Craig. 

A'P-KQ-DY-NAM'ICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  di'/p,  air,  and 
ibviim,  power.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
motion  of  the  air,  and  of  the  mechanical  effects 
of  the  air  in  motion.  Brande. 

A-g-ROO'RA-PIIY  [a-p-r8g'r?-f9,  J.  C. ;  ar-Sg'rni-f?, 
Ja.  K.  iS»J.],  n.*  [Gr.  arip,  air,  and  ypdipit,  to  de- 
scribe.] A  description  of  the  air  or  atmosphere, 
its  nature,  properties,  &c. ;  a<'rology. 

A'p-RO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  Hfip,  air,  and  XiOog,  a  stone.] 
A  meteoric  stone,  or  mineral  mass,  falling  from 
the  atmosphere.  Brande. 

A'p-RQ-LlTH, »».    An  aerolite.  De  Quincy. 

A-p-RO-LlT'|C,  a.    Relating  to  aerolites. 
A-p-RO-LO^'IC,         ^a.    Relating  to  aerology. 
A-P-R9-L0(?'J-CAL,  S  Knowles. 

A-P-r6l'0-<?IST,  n.    One  versed  in  aerology. 

A-e-ROL'O-^Y  [a-9-r5I'o-je,  S.  W.J.  F.  C.\  ar- 
6l'o-je,  Ja.  R.  o/M.],  n.  [Gr.  i^p,  air,  and  idyos, 
a  discourse.]  The  science  of  tne  air  or  atmo- 
sphere ;  —  generally  applied  to  medical  discus- 
sions respecting  its  salubrity.  Brande. 


A'(;.R0-MAN-CY    ra'e-r9-man- 
'     K.  Sin.],  n. 


ri-se,  W.  J.  F.  C; 
ar'o-iii5ii-se,  Ja.  R.  Sm.],  n.  [Gr.  iirjp,  air,  and 
(invTtla,  prophecy.]  A  mode  of  divination  from 
certain  appearances  in  the  air.  Cotgrave. 

A-P-ROM'g-TgR,  n.  [Gr.  d/Jp,  air,  and  uhpov,  a 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  weighing  or 
measuring  the  air  and  gases.  Francis. 

A-g-RQ-MET'R|C,  a.  Relating  to  aerometry ; 
measuring  or  containing  air.  Loudon. 

A-p-ROM'p-TRY  [a-e-rSni'e-tre,  S.W.J.  F.  C; 
ar  5iii'?-tre,  Ja'.  K.  Sm.],  n.  [Gr.  it'ip,  air,  and 
pt'rpov,  a  measure.]  The  art  of  measuring  the 
atmosphere  or  air.  Francis. 

A'P-RO-NAUT  (a'?-ro-naut)  [a'e-ro-naut,  W.  J. 
F.;  it' o-tAut,  Ja.  tC.  Sm.],  n.  [Gr.  anp,  air, 
and  vabrrii,  a  sailor  or  navigator.]  One  who 
sails  through  the  air  in  a  balloon.  "  The  ai'ro- 
nauts  cf  France."  Burke. 

A-P-RO-NAuT'JC,         ^a.    Relating  to  aeronaut- 
A-P-RO-NAuT'I-CAL,  ^ics  or  aerostation. 

P.  Cyc. 
A-?-RO-nAuT'|CS,  M.p^.     The  art  of  sailing  in 

and  navigating  the  air  in  balloons  ;  aerostation  ; 

aerostatics.  Brande. 

A-F.-RO-PHO'Bl-Jl,  n.  [Gr.afip,  air,  and  0(5/3of, 
fear.J  {Med.)  A  dread  of  wind  or  fresh  air ; 
an  aversion  to  ventilation.  Scudamore. 

A'?-RO-PHYTE,  n.  [Gr.  a,',n,  air,  and  <t>vT6v,  a 
plant.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  which  derives  its  sus- 
tenance wholly  from  the  air ;  air-plaat. 

Henalow. 

\-S;-R08'C?P-SY,  n,  [Gr.  i^p,  air,  and  OKiirrofiat, 
to  examine.]     Same  as  Aeuoscopy.         Kirby. 

V-e-ROS'CO-PY  [a-e-r5s'ko-pe,  S.  W.  J.  F. ;  ar- 
6a'ko-p9,  Ja.  K.  .Sm.],  n.  [Gr.  afip,  air,  and 
«oir/u),  to  examine.]  The  investigation  or  ob- 
servation of  the  air.     [ii.]  Crabb. 

i'5-R9-8lTE,  n.    Antimonial  sulphurct  of  silver. 

•i'K-RO-STAT,  n.     [Ft.,  from  Gr.  i^p,  air,  and 

oraTtKri,  statics.]    An  air  balloon 
A-p-rq-stAt'ic, 

A-e-RQ 


?-STAt'IC,         ;   „.    Relating 
?-STAT'I-0AL,  >    tion  or  aPros 


to  aerosta- 
aProstatics. 


A-5-KO-STAt'ICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  i^p,  air,  and 
erariKii,  statics  ;  larTj/ii,  to  stand,  to  rest.]  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  weight,  pressure, 
and  equilibrium  of  air  and  other  clastic  fluids, 
and  of  the  equilibrium  of  bodies  sustiiined  in 
them.  Brande. 


I  a.    Relating  to 
,  )  icsthetics. 

Gent.  Mag. 


A-p-ROS-TA'TIQN  [i-^-roi-ta'ihun,  P.  J.  F.  \  *r- 
os-ta  Khun,  Ja.  K.  Sm.]in.     [U'r.  a&oatation.] 

1.  The  science  of  weighing  air.  Adams. 

2.  The  art  of  raising  heavy  bodies  and  of 
guiding  machines  in  and  through  the  air ; 
aeronautics.  Brande. 

iER-i;-^lN'5-o0s  («r-u-jTn>-a8),  a.  [L.  aritgo, 
the  rust  of  copper.]  llusty  ;  having  the  rust  of 
copper,  or  verdigris.  Chambers. 

JE-RC'Q\-liO(JB,  a.    Same  as  iEauoiNEOus. 

JE-RU'ob  (^-rd'gs),  n.  \\j.  rust  of  copper,  or 
verdigris,  prepared  from  it.]  {Cliem.)  fhe  hy- 
drated  basic  acetate  of  copper.  Griger. 

jES'CU-LInE,  n.  [L.  (esculiis,  the  horse-chestnut.] 
An  alkaloid,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  horse-cnestuut 
tree.  Brande. 

iES-TFIET'jC  (5s-th6t'jk), 
jES-TH£t'1-CAL  (98-th6t'e-k?l). 
"  Schiller's  JEsthetic  Letters." 

^S-THfiT'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  ajsthetical  man- 
ner; artistically.  *  Smart. 

iES-THET'lCS,  n.  pi.  fGr.  alaOrivis,  perception  by 
the  senses.]  The  science  of  the  sensations,  or 
that  which  explains  the  cause  of  mental  pain 
or  pleasure,  as  derived  from  a  contemplation  of 
the  works  of  nature  and  of  art ;  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  beautiful,  and  its  various 
modes  of  representation  in  nature  and  art ;  the 
philosophy  of  the  fine  arts.  Fleming. 

^S-T{-VA'TIQN  (gs-t?-va'shun),  n.  [L.  CBStivus, 
belonging  to  summer.]  (JBo<.)  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of.  a  flower  in  the  bud; 
praefloration.    "  The  (estivation  of  the  calyx." 

P.  Cyc. 

A-e-THp-OG'A-MOCs,  a.  [Gr.  if,Om,  unusual, 
and  yii/iof,  marriage.]  {Bot.)  Propagated  in  an 
unusual  way  ;  cryptogamous.  Brande. 

iE'THgR,  n.     \Gr.  aie-ip.']    See  Ether. 

^'THI-OPS-MIn'PR-AL  (6'tIie-ops-min'?r-?l),  n. 
(Med.)  A  powder  formed  of  mercury  and  sul- 
phur, so  called  from  its  black  color.        Quincy. 

^'TIIRI-Q-SCOPE  (5'tIir9-o-sk5p),  n.  [Gr.  aWp>o( 
clear  air,  and  axoniia,  to  examine.]  An  instru- 
ment invented  by  Sir  John  Leslie,  for  measur- 
ing the  relative  degrees  of  cold  produced  by 
the  pulsations  from  a  clear  sky.  Brande. 

.s:-THU'S4  (e-thO's?),  n.  [Gr.  aWu,  to  bum.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  fool's  parsley,  one 
of  the  most  poisonous  plants  known  in  Europe, 
and  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  parsley, 
for  which  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken.        P.  Cyc. 

iET-I-6L'0-9Y,  n.    See  Etiology.  Ogilvie. 

A-K-TI'TF.^,  n.  [Gr.  acTds,  an  eagle.]  {Min.) 
fiagle-stonc ;  globular  clay  iron-stone. — See 
Eaole-stoxe.  Brande. 

A-FAR',   ad.     At,  to,  or  from  a  great  distance. 
From  afar,  from  a  distant  place.  —  .^ar  off,  distant. 

A-FEARD'  (9-ftrd'),  a.  [A.  S.  afered,  afaren, 
to  frighten.]     Frighted  ;  afraid.  S'pen-scr. 

A  soldier,  anil  afeard  ?  Shak, 

Ilortensio  is  nfeard  of  yon.  Sliak. 

"  Johnson  says  It  U  obsolete ;  but  it  is  still  a  provin- 
cial word  in  England."  Forby.  "  And  also  used  by 
the  vulgar."  Toild. 

Afeard,  though  not  now  in  good  use,  is  still,  ac- 
cording to  Trench,  in  provincial  utie  In  England. 
"Afeard,  used  by  Six;nsor,  is  tlie  regular  participle  of 
the  old  word  to  affear,  as  qfraid  is  of  to  affray,  and  just 
as  good  English."   l\ench. 

A'FpR,  n.  [L.,  the  south-trest  leind,  i.  e.  from  Af- 
rica.]    The  south-west  wind. 

Notua,  and  ^er  black  with  thuiitlcmua  cloud*.       Milton. 

Af'FA,  n.  {Com.)  A  weight  used  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  equal  to  an  ounce  Troy.  Crabb. 

AF-FA-bIl'I-TY,  n.  [L.  afTabtlitas  ;  It.  afabili- 
th  ;  Sp.  afabilidad  ;  Fr.  'ajfabilit*^.]  Quality  of 
being  affable  ;  civility  ;  courtesy  ;  courteous- 
ness  ;  urbanity. 

Syn. — Affahility  results  from  gixwi  nature;  eour- 
tenit.iiie.i.-)  from  (ino  feeling.  Affable  by  a  mild  and  easy 
address  towards  all  persons;  courteous  manners,  ad- 
dress ;  cipi7  behavior ;  complaisant  or  mild  diapoaition ; 
polite  iiersou  or  manners ;  courtly  style. 


AP'FA-BLE,  a.  [L.  affari,  to  speak  to,  affabilisJ] 
Easy  to  he  spoken  to ;  eaity  of  niaunerx  ;  court- 
eous ;  civil ;  complaisant ;  polite  ;  courtly. 

Grntlc  to  me,  and  nffiMe  hath  bwn 

Thy  condcic«ii«lon.  MiUtm, 

Syn.  —  See  Affability. 

AF'FA-BLF:-NfcHH,n.  Courtesy  ;  affabilitv.  "His 
discreet  ajf'ablenesa."  Bp.  llaU. 

AF'FA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  affable  manner  ;  courte- 
ously.    "  Affably  and  modestly."     Beau.  4r  Fl. 

AF'FA-BROOs  [»rf»-lirOs,  S.  W.  J.  Ja.  K.;  ^f-fa'. 
brus,  Sm.],  a.  [L.  affaber,  skilful.]  Skilful- 
ly made  ;  of  exquisite  workmanship.       BaiUy. 

t  AF-FAB-V-LA'TIQN,  n.  [Fr.  affabulation.]  The 
moral  of  a  fable.  Arnway. 

AF-fAfr',  n.  [L.  facto,  to  do ;  Fr.  affaire ;  a,  to, 
andfaire,  to  ao.J 

1.  Business;  something  to  be  transacted;  oc- 
cupation ;  employment ;  matter ;  concern. 

There  ia  a  tide  in  the  iiffnim  uf  men 

Wliich,  taken  at  the  iooA,  leada  on  to  fortane.        Skak. 

2.  An  engagement  or  battle ;  a  rencontre ; 
an  action  ; — generally  of  a  partial  nature  or  of 
inconsiderable  consequence. 

In  this  little  affair  <if  tlic  advanced  pnat,  I  am  eonremed  to 
add  that  Lieut.  U.  was  killed.  Wrlliiii/tnn't  Ihn/MU-Jket. 

Public  affair:!,  matters  relating  to  government ;  pol- 
itics. 

Syn.  —  An  affair  is  i^neral ;  it  respects  one,  many, 
or  all ;  hu)iine.s.f  and  concern  are  penional.  An  inter- 
esting o/fair;  a  serious  friMt'jKw ;  a  niumentuu*  roar^ni. 
Administer  your  a/^'r«  ;  transact  your  fritiiM^jj« ;  man' 
age  your  concerns.  —  See  BUSINESS,  .Mattek. 

t  AF-FAM'ISH,  v.  a.  [L.  fames,  hunger ;  Fr.  af- 
famer.]     To  starve  ;  to  famish.  Spenser. 

tAF-FAM'|SU-MfiKT,  n.    Starving.       Bp.  IlalL 

tAF-FEAR'  (?f-(er'),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  o/arwi.]  To 
frighten.  —  See  Afear.  Spenser. 

AF-FEAR",  r.  a.  {Law.)  To  confirm  ;  to  give  a 
sanction  to.  —  See  Affeer.  Shai. 

fAF-FECT',  n.    Affection;  passion.         Bacon. 

AF-f£ct  ,  V.  a.    [».  affected  ;  pp.  apfectino, 

'  affected.] 

1.  [L.  affieio,  affectus,  to  act  upon.]  To  act 
upon ;  to  influence. 

The  aun 
Had  first  his  precept  »o  to  move,  »<>  shine. 
As  might  q/Tec-C  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat.     Millon. 

2.  To  move ;  to  touch,  as  the  feelings  or 
passions. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  an  idea  dear,  and  another  to  mak* 
it  aj'ectiiiy  tu  the  imaginatiuu.  Burkt. 

3.  [L.  uffecto,  to  desire ;  to  hanker  after.]  t  To 
be  fond  of ;  to  love. 

Study  what  yon  moat  affect.  Sial: 

He  surely  njftcted  her  for  her  wit.  ShuJu 

4.  To  aim  at ;  to  aspire  to. 

But  this  proud  roan  affceU  imperial  sway.      Drgden. 

5.  To  tend  to  ;  to  endeavor  after. 

The  dropa  of  every  fluid  affect  a  round  flgure.       Seldom. 

6.  To  make  a  show  or  pretence  of;  to  imi- 
tate unnaturally  ;  to  attempt  to  imitate  ;  to  pre- 
tend to ;  to  assume. 

No  more  of  thia  ;  lest  It  be  rather  thought  yon  e^fi<t  a  (ar- 
row, than  to  have.  Skak. 
Spenser,  in  tuffecting  the  ancients,  writ  no  laagUMc 

Syn. —  Wliatever  affects  mnst  toncem,  but  all  that 
concerns  does  not  affect.  His  feelings  were  Reeled, 
and  he  liccame  concrmrd.  A  liy|K>critical  prrmm 
affects  virtues  which  he  doea  not  (Missetis,  a.<r«iiM<'s  a 
character  ditrerent  from  his  own,  and  pretends  to  at' 
tainments  which  he  has  not  made. 

tAF-F6c'TAT-5D,  a.    Affected.  Barret. 

AF-FfC-TA'TlOX,  n.  [L.  affertatio  ;  It.  affett<izi- 
one  ;  Sp.  afectacion  ;  Fr.  affectation.] 

1.  +  Fondness  for  ;  love  of.  Hooker. 

2.  The  art  or  quality  of  assuming  a  manner 
or  character  not  one's  own  ;  insincerity ;  an  ar- 
tificial show  ;    false  pretence ;  artifice. 

ylfirrtntitm  ia  an  awkward  and  forced  imitation  of  what 
ihould  be  genuine  and  easy.  Loda. 

In  man  or  woman,  but  flir  morv  In  man. 
And  miwt  <><  all  in  man  that  inhiisters 
Anil  scrveit  the  altar,  in  my  auul  I  loath* 
All  <U/ro/<ifi<»u  Cinrper. 

AF-F6cT'5D,  p.  a.  1.  Moved  as  regards  the 
feelings  or  passions ;  touched  with  afl'ection : 
disposed  or  inclined. 


MfEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL.  BUR,  rOlE  ;   V.  9»  «.  t>  *ofi ;  C,  G,  5,  |,  hard;  ?  «  x;   ^  as  gx.  — THIS,  this. 


AFFECTEDLY 

Sound  thou  Lord  Hutings, 
How  he  doth  «tand  aS'ected  to  our  purpose.         Shak. 

2.  Full  of  affectation  ;  formal ;  artificial ;  as- 
sumed ;  feigned. 

Uc  ia  too  »prucc,  too  affected,  too  odd.  Shak. 

These  antic,  lisping,  affected  phantuies.  Shak. 

AF-FfiCT'^D-LY,   ad.    In  an  affected  manner; 

"  feign edly.    "  ^j^ec^erf/y  ignorant."  Swift. 

AF-FECT'gD-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  af- 
fected ;  affectation.  Johnson. 
AF-Fi5CT'5R,  n.     One  guilty  of  affectation. 

These  [expressions]  weak  persons  are  apt  to  mistake,  art- 
ful disputants  to  pervert,  and  unlearned  or  unfair  uffecten 
of  wit  and  free  thought  to  ridicule.  Jbp.  Seeker. 


AF-FEC-Tj-BlL'l-TY,    n 
'  affectible. 


The  quality  of  being 
Ogilvie. 

AF-FEC'TJ-BLE,  a. '  That  may  be  affected. 
AF-FECT'JNG,  p.  a.     1.   Moving,  or  tending   to 
move,  the  passions  ;  touching  the  feelings  ;  ex- 
citing ;  pathetic  ;  as,  "  An  affecting  incident "  ; 
*'  An  affecting  scene  "  ;  "  An  affecting  story." 

2.  Making  pretences ;    assuming ;   feigning. 
"  Such  a  drawling,  affecting  rogue.  '  Shak. 

AF-FECT'jNG-LY,  ad.    In  an  affecting  manner. 

AF-FEC'TION,   n.      [L.   affectio,   officio,   to   act 
upon ;  Fr.  affection.l 

1.  t  State  of  being  affected ;  sympathy.  Shak. 

2.  t  Affectation.  Shak. 

3.  A  tender  sentiment  of  kindness  or  love  ; 
warm  regard  ;  attachment ;  good  will. 


For  vou  he  lives,  and  you  alone  shall  shore 
His  fast  affection,  as  his  early  care. 


Pope. 


4.  Passion  ;  feeling,  in  a  general  sense,  as 
implying  a  state  of  the  mind. 

Ajlectinm,  as  joy,  grief,  fear,  and  anger,  being  the  sundry 
fashions  and  forms  of  api>etite.  Hooker. 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dork  as  Erebus.  Shak. 

5.  Quality  ;  property. 

From  different  laws  of  union  there  will  arise  quite  differ- 
ent affections  of  comiwund  l>eings.  Bentlxy. 

6.  State  of  the  body,  or  its  parts,  as  respects 
disease ;  as,  "  Asthma  is  an  affection  of  the 
lungs  "  ;  "A  rheumatic  affection." 

Syn.  —  .Affection  is  love  unaccompanied  with  de- 
sire ;  lore  between  tlie  sexes  ia  afTection  accompa- 
nied with  desire.  Affeclion  lo  relatives ;  tenderness 
to  the  weak  or  afflicted  ;  kindness  to  all ;  inclination 
to  the  arts,  &c. ;  passion  for  plory,  poetry,  sensual 
indulgence,  gambling,  &c.  —  See  LovE. 

^^F-FEC'TION-AL,  a.    [See  Affection.]    Relat- 
*  ing  to,  or  implying,  affection.  Sears. 

AF-FEC"TION-ATE,  a.  Full  of  affection  ;  warm- 
ly attached ;  kind  ;  loving ;  warm  ;  zealous  ; 
fond  ;  tender  ;  benevolent. 

Who  bidd'st  me  honor  with  an  artless  song, 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long.  Coicper. 

Syn.  — Affectionate  relatives ;  fond  01  tender  parents  j 
kind  neighbors  ;  attached  friends. 

tAF-FEC'TION-AT-5D,  a.  Disposed.  "Be kind- 
ly affectionated  one  to  another."  N.  Test.  1683. 

AF-FEC'TION-ATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  affectionate 
manner  ;   fondly  ;  tenderly. 

AF-FEC'TION-ATE-NESS,  n.  Fondness.  "The 
aff'ectionateness  of  a  woma.n."  Qu.  Rev. 

AF-FEC'TIONED    (jf-fek'sliund),   a.     1.  f  Affect- 
ed ;  conceited.     "  An  affectioned  ass."      Shak. 
2.  Mentally   disposed;  moved  in  feeling  or 
affection  ;  inclinea. 

Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another.  Jiom.  xii.  10. 

t  AF-F£c'TIOUS-LY,    ad.    In  an  affecting  man- 
ner. '  Jiaileg. 
AF-FEC'TJVE,  a.    Capable  of  affecting.   Burnet. 

AF-FfiC'T|VE-LY,  ad.  In  an  impressive  man- 
ner. ■  Todd. 

AF-FfiCT'OR,  n.  —  Sec  Affecter, 

t  AF-FECT-U-6s'j-TY,  n.  Passionateness.  Bailey. 

••tAF-FfiCT'lT-O&S,  a.  Earnest.  "Made  such 
affectuous  labor."  Fabian. 

t  AF-FECT'U-0(JS-LY,  ad.  Earnestly.  "  St.  Re- 
migius  prayed  so  affectuously ."  Fabian. 

AF-FEER',  v.  a.    [Fr.  affetirer,  to  appraise.] 

_  1.  {Eng.  Law.)  To  assess  or  reduce  to  a  pre- 
cise s\im,  as  an  arbitrary  fine.  Burrill. 
2.  [Fr.  (ifier,  to  confide.]  To  settle  ;  to  con- 
firm. 

The  title  is  affeered.  Shak. 
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AF-FEER'5R,  or  AF-FEER'OR,  n.  {Eng.  Laic.) 
One  who,  upon  oath,  moderates  and  settles  fines 
in  courts-leet.  Cowell. 

AF-FEER'M^NT,  n-  Act  of  affeering.  Blackstone. 

Af'F^-R^NT,  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  firo,  to  bear.] 
{Atiat.)  Applied  to  the  vessels  which  convey  the 
lymph  to  the  lymphatic  glands.  Dunglison. 

AF-FET-TU-b'Sb  (jif-fet-o-s'so),  a.  [It.,  affec- 
tionate.'] \Mus.)  A  direction  noting  sometliing 
to  be  sung  or  played  with  tenderness.      Moore. 

AF-FI'ANCE,  n.  1.  A  marriage  contract ;  plight- 
ed faith.  Spenser. 
2.  Confidence  ;  trust ;  reliance. 

Disclaiming  all  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  referring  the 
events  of  tilings  to  God  with  an  impUcit  ajiancc.    Alterbury. 

AF-FI'ANCE,   V.  a.     [Ft.  fancer,  to  betroth  ;   af- 
'  Jier,  to  pledge  one  s  word.]      [i.  affianced  ; 

pp.  affiancing,  AFFIANCED.] 

1.  To  betroth.  Shak. 

2.  To  inspire  with  confidence.     "  Affianced 
in  my  faith.  Pope. 

AF-FI'AN-C^R,  n.    One  who  affiances.      Bailey. 

AF-FI'ANT,  n.  One  who  makes  oath  to  an  affidavit. 

AF-FICnE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  paper  or  bill  affixed  to 
a  wall,  or  posted  up.  Crabb. 

tAF-F{-DA'TION,  n.  [Low  L.  affldo,  to  plight 
one's  faith.]  A  mutual  contract  or  oath  of 
fidelity. 


AF-F{-DA'VIT,  n.  [Low  L.  affidavit,  he  has 
sworn  or  made  oathT]  (Law.)  A.  declaration  on 
oath  in  writing,  sworn  to  before  some  person 
who  has  authority  to  administer  it.         Burrill. 

t  AF-FIE',  )  ^,.  a.     [Fr.  affter.']     To  trust ;  to  rely 
t  AF-FY',    )  upon  ;  to  give  credit  to.        Chaucer. 

t  AF-FIED'  (9f-fld'),p-  a.  Joined  by  contract ;  af- 
fianced.    "That  we  be  rt^ec?."  Shak. 

t  AF-FiLE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  affiler.']  To  polish.  Chaucer. 

AF-FIL'l-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  filius,  a  son  ; 
Fr.  affHier.]  [i.  affiliated  ;  pp.  affiliat- 
ing, AFFILIATED.] 

1.  To  adopt  as  one's  child. 

2.  To  establish  the  sonship  or  paternity  of. 

3.  To  associate  or  unite  with.  Qu.  Rev. 
Affiliated  societies,  local  societies  connected  with  a 

central  society  and  with  one  another. 

AF-FIL-I-A'TION,    n.       1.    Act     of    affiliating; 

adoption  ;  act  of  taking  a  son.  Cotgrave. 

2.  {Law.)  The  assignment  of  a  bastard  child 

to  the  father  by  legal  authority.  Bratide. 

AF'FJ-NAl^JE,  n.  [Fr.  affinage.']  The  art  of  refin- 
ing metals  by  the  cupel.  Bailey. 

AFFINED,  (9f-fin'ed  or  ?f-find'),  a.  [L.  affinis.'] 
Joined  by  affinity.  Shak. 

AF-fIn'1-TA-TIvE-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  affin- 
ity. "  Phil.  Mag. 

AF-FIN'l-TY,  n.  [L.  affinitas,  affinis,  bordering 
upon  ;  ad,  to,  and^m's,  boundary.]  pi.  af-fIn'- 

J-TJES. 

1.  Relationship  by  marriage  ;  —  opposed  to 
consanguinity,  or  relationship  by  birth. 

Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh.  1  Kings  Hi.  1. 

2.  Relation  ;  connection  ;  resemblance. 

Fainting  hath  wonderful  affinity  with  poetry.  Dryden. 

3.  {Chem.)  That  kind  of  attraction  by  which 
the  particles  of  different  bodies  are  united. 

ElectiBc  affinity  is  that  attraction  between  the  ele- 
ments of  different  substances,  by  wliich  they  are  de- 
composed and  new  compounds  formed. 

Syn.  — See  Alliance. 

AF-FIRM',  V.  a.  [L.  affirmo,  to  make  firm  ;  Fr. 
affirmir.]     \i.  affihmed  ;  pp.  affiuming,  af- 

FIUMED.1 

1.  To  declare  positively  :  to  aver  ;  to  assev- 
erate ;  to  assert.  "  Whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be 
alive."  Acts  xxv.  19. 

2.  To  ratify  or  approve  ;  to  confirm  ;  as,  "  To 
affirm  a  judgment  or  law."  Bacon. 

AF-FIRM',  V.  n.  1.  To  declare  or  assert  positive- 
ly ; —  opposed  to  deny. 

_    I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  generally  that  reason  is  not  a 
judge  in  matters  of  religion.  Horsley. 

2.  {Law.)  To  make  a  solemn  promise  to  tell 


AFFLICTED 

the  truth,  without  the  formality  of  the  custom, 
ary  oath,  but  under  the  penalties  of  perjury. 
Syn.  —  See  Allege,  Confirm. 

AF-FI'RM'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  affirmed.  Hale. 

AF-FIRM'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  way  capable  of  affir- 
mation. Todd. 

AF-FIRM' ANCE,  n.  Confirmation;  declaration. 
"  Which  was  itself  also  made  in  affirmance  of 
the  common  law."  Bacon. 

AF-FIRM'ANT,  n.     1.  One  who  affirms.     Bailey. 
2.  {Law.)   One    who  makes   affirmation   in- 
stead of  an  oath.  Burrill. 

AF-FJR-MA'TION,  n.    [L.  affrmatio.'] 

1.  The  act  of  affirming. 

2.  Thing  affirmed ;   assertion.        Hammond. 

3.  {Law.)  A  solemn  declaration  answering 
to  an  oath,  made  by  Quakers,  Moravians,  &c., 
under  penalties  of  perjury. 

Syn. —  See  Declaration. 

AF-FIRM'A-TIVE,  a.  1.  That  affirms  or  contains 
an  affirmation;  as,  "An  affirmative  proposi- 
tion." 

2.  That  may  be  affirmed ;  not  negative ;  as, 
"  Affirmative  quantities  in  algebra." 

3.  Positive ;  dogmatical. 

Be  not  confident  and  affirmative  in  an  uncertain  matter, 
but  rejwrt  things  modestly  and  temperately.  Taylor. 

Affirmative,  or  positive,  sign,  the  sign  of  addition ; 
thus,  -|-. 

AF-FiRM'A-TlVE,  n.  1.  That  which  contains  an 
affirmation.  Stillingjleet. 

2.  That  which  asserts  the  truth  of  a  propo- 
sition, or  maintains  that  side  of  a  question  to 
which  the  answer  yes  is  returned  when  a  vote  is 
taken;  as,  "  A  majority  voted  in  the  q^r»ia<Jtie." 

AF-FIRM 'A-TIVE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  affirmative  man- 
ner.    "  Concluding  affirmatively."        Browne. 

AF-FIRM'5R,  n.     One  who  affirms.  Watts. 

AF-FIX',  v.   a.     [L.  qffigo,  affixus,  to  fasten  to.] 

\i.  AFFIXED  ;  pp.  affixing,  AFFIXED.] 

1.  To  unite  to  the  end ;  to  subjoin  ;  to  fasten 
to  ;  to  annex. 

He  that  has  settled  in  his  mind  determined  ideas,  with 
names  affixed  to  them,  will  be  able  to  discover  their  <lifter- 
ences  one  from  another.  Locke. 

2.  To  connect  with  ;  to  attach.  "  Ideas  with 
names  o^jrerf  to  them."  Locke. 

3.  t  To  fasten  or  fix. 

Her  modest  eyes,* abashed  f»  behold 
So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare. 
Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixid  are.  Spenser, 

Syn.  —  A  seal  is  affixed  to  a  document ;  a  postscript 
is  subjoined  to  a  letter ;  blame  is  attached  to  a  person  ; 
territory  is  annexed  to  a  kingdom  or  a  country.  —  See 
Annex. 

AF'FIX  [afjks,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  jf-fiks', 
P.],  n.  (Gram.)  A  syllable  or  something  united 
to  the  end  of  a  word  ;  a  postfix.  Clarke. 

AF-FIX'ION  (?if-nk'shun),  n.  Act  of  affixing; 
state  of  being  affixed,     [ii.]  Bp.  Hall. 

AF-FIXT'URE,  n.  That  which  is  affixed.  Knowles. 

AF-FLA'TION,  n.  [L.  affio,  afflaius,  to  breathe 
upon.]     Act  of  breathing  upon.  Bailey. 

AF-FLA '  TVS,  n.     [L.,  a  blast,  a  breath."] 

1.  Communication  of  extraordinary  spiritual 
gifts ;  divine  inspiration. 

The  poet  writing  against  his  genius  will  be  like  a  prophet 
without  his  afflatus.  Spence. 

2.  {Med.)^  A  current  of  air  striking  the  body 
and  producing  disease.  Dunglison. 

AF-FLICT',  V.  a.  [L.  affligo,  afflictus,  to  strike 
against ;  It.  affligere ;  "Sp.  afligir  ;  Fr.  affliger.'] 
\t.  afflicted  ;  pp.  afflicting,  afflicted.] 

1.  t  To  strike  down  ;  to  rout ;  to  overthrow. 

And,  reassembling  our  afflicted  powers. 

Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  offend 

Our  enemy.  Milton. 

2.  To  visit  with  sorrow  or  calamity  ;  to  put  in 
pain ;  to  grieve  ;  to  distress ;  to  trouble ;  to 
torment. 

O  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me!  Shak. 
Syn. Afflicted  hy  the  death  of  a  parent,  with  dis- 
ease, &c. ;  grieved  on  account  of  calamity  to,  or  the 
misconduct  of,  a  child  ;  distressed  by  misfortunes  -, 
troubled  by  domestic  difficulties.  —  See  Distress, 
Sorrow. 

AF-FLICT'eD,  p.  a.  Visited  with  affliction,  pain, 
or  sorrow ;  grieved. 
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AFFLICTEDNESS 

AF-FI,Ir'T'5D-N6S8,  rt.  State  of  being  afflicted ; 
■  sorrowfulness  ;  distress  ;  grief.  Johnson. 

AF-FI-lCT'fR,  n.    One  who  afflicts.  lluloet. 

AF-FI.ICT'|NO,  p.  a.  Striking  down  ;  —  causing 
*  affliction ;  grievou.  ;  painful. 

We  (led  amain,  piiraucd  and  itruck 

WlOi  llcaven'«  nJ/tictina  thunder.  Milton. 

AF-FI,ICT'|N(}-LY>  ^-  ^"  ""  afflicting  manner. 
;\F-KI>I(;'TION,  n.  [T..  ajflictio;  It.  ajlizionc; 
'  Sp.  aficcion;   Fr.  njfliciion.] 

1.  Cause  of  pain  or  sorrow;   calamity. 

Now  let  uii  thank  the  Eternal  Power,  convinced 

That  Heaven  hut  triei  our  virtue  by  nfflictton.    J.  Brown. 

2.  State  of  being  afflicted;  grief;  sorrow; 
distress;  trouble. 

Some  virtue*  arc  only  »ecn  in  affliction,  and  some  in  prot- 
pwity.  AilJ^n. 

Syto..  — •fiction  is  moretlian  grirf;  and  f^ef  mora 
tlian  Dorroir.  Affliction  is  allayed  ;  £Ti>/«ubsido8  ;  aor- 
rovs  is  s<K)llierl.  Severe  afflirtiim  ;  deep  distress;  great 
co/omi«y.  —  See  Adversity,  Sorrow. 

AF-FI<lC'T|VE,  a.  Causing  affliction;  painful; 
'  tormenting.    "  Afflictive  horrors."       Bp.  Hall, 

8yn.  — See  Adverse,  Troublesome. 
AF-FLIc'T|VE-LY,  ad.    Painfully.  Browne. 

AF'FLV-eNCE,  n.  [L.  affluentia;  It.  ajittenza; 
Sp.  (ijiuencia ;  Fr.  affluence.'] 

1.  t  Act  of  flowing ;  concourse.  "  Affluence  of 
young  nobles  from  hence  into  Spain."^  Wotton. 

2.  Exuberance  of  riches ;  plenty ;  wealth ; 
as,  "  To  live  in  affltience." 

Syn.— See  Riches. 
Af'FLU-5N-C Y,  n.  —  See  Affltjence.   Johnson. 

Af'FLI -ENT,  a.     [L.  affluo,  affluens,  to  flow  to.] 

1.  Flowing  to.     "  Affluent  blood."      Harvey. 

2.  Exuberant;  opulent ;  abundant;  wealthy. 
"  Blest  with  all  the  affluent  store."  Prior. 

Af'FLU-5;NT,  n.  A  stream  or  river  that  flows 
into  another  river.  P.  Cyc. 

The  Moselle  is  an  afflttent  to  the  Rhine.  Trewh. 

AF'FLV-ENT-LY,  ad.    In  an  affluent  manner. 

+  AF'FLV-?NT-NE8S,  n.  State  or  quality  of  be- 
ing affluent.  Bailey. 

Af'FLOx  (stf  fluks),  n.  [L.  afflua,  affluxus,  to  flow 
to ;  ad,  to,  and  fluo,  to  flow.]  Act  of  flowing  to. 
"  The  ajftux  of  colder  or  warmer,  clean  or  foul, 
water.'  *  Locke. 

AF-Ft.&X'IQN  (9f-fliSk'shun),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
flowing  to;  afflux.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  flows  from  one  place  to  an- 
other.    "  Sanguineous  afflitxion."  Browne. 

JtF'FOR-Jlt^F.,  n.  [Fr.  afforer,  to  take  a  license 
for  the  retail  of  wine.  Cotgrave.]  {French 
Law.)  A  duty  paid,  in  France,  to  the  lord  of  a 
district,  for  the  privilege  of  selling  wine,  &c., 
within  his  seigniory.  Crabb. 

See  Affobciament. 


{Law.)  A  fortress;  a 
Whishaw. 


t  AF-FORCE'MgNT,  n, 

tAF-FfiR'CI-A-MfiNT,  n, 
stronghold. 

AF-FORD',  V.  a.  ["No  satisfactory  etvmology 
has  been  given  of  this  word."  Richardson. 
—  Skinner  suggests  Ger.  ybrderw,  to  for\yard; 
Johnson,  Fr.  afforer,  to  set  a  price.]     [t.  af- 

FOHDED  ;  pp.  AFFOKUINO,  AFFOUDED.] 

1.  To  yield  or  produce ;  as,  "  The  earth  af- 
fords  sustenance  for  all  animals." 

2.  To  offer;  to  grant;  to  confer;  to  impart. 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  cUfbrd 

Is  spotless  reputation.  Shak. 

8.  To  be  able  to  sell,  part  with,  dispose  of, 


pay  to 
;  "1  w 


ant  this,  but  can- 


bear  the  expense  of,  or  paj  for;  as,  "I  cannot 

q/Torrf  it  at  that  p 

not  afford  it." 

Sjrn.  —  Tlio  sun  affords  light ;  rollKlon  affords  con- 
Rolatiun  ;  the  vine  yirltU  grapes  ;  plants  product  flow- 
ers ;  vice  produces  miser)'. ^ord  relief  to  |>crsnnH 

in  distress  ;  spare  somctliing  of  yo\ir  income  for  char- 
itable uses.  A  man  of  wealth  can  afford  to  gire  to 
the  poor,  but  one  who  has  no  property  cannot  afford 
either  to  girt  or  to  lose  any  thing.  Afford  opportu- 
nity ;  give  occasion. 

tAF-FORD'MpNT,  n.    A  grant ;  donation.  Lord. 

AF-FOR'gST,  c.  a.  \l,ovi  "L.  afforesto.']  To  turn 
ground  into  forest.  "  He  afforested  many 
woods  and  wastes."  Sir  J.  Davies. 
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AF-Ft'iR-pa-TA'TIQN,  n.  Act  of  ttiming  ground 
into  forest  or  woodland.  Hale. 

AF-FRAN'CHJ^E,  v.  a.  [Fr.  affranchir.^  To 
make  free ;  to  enfranchise.  Johnson. 

AF-FRAn'CHI§E-M£NT,  n.  Act  of  making  free ; 
enfranchisement,     [u.]  Todd. 

Syn.  — See  Emancipation. 

t  AF-FRAP',  v.  n.  [It.  affrappare,  to  cut  in  pieces  ; 
Vr.  frapper,  to  strike.]  To  strike;  to  make  a 
blow.     "  Both  ready  to  affrap."  Spenser. 

t  AF-FRAP',  v.  a.  To  strike  down ;  to  encounter. 
''  To  affrap  the  warlike  rider."  Spenser. 

AF-FRAY'  (»f-fra'),  n.    [Fr.  effraycr,  to  frighten.! 

1.  t  Fear.  "Full  of  ghastly  fright  and  cold 
affray."  Spenser. 

2.  A  public  fight;  a  brawl;  a  quarrel;  fray. 
"  General  affrays  and  bloodsheds.  '     Bp.  Hall. 

3.  {Law.)  A  fight  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons in  a  public  place,  to  the  terror  of  others. 

Burrill. 
Syn.  — See  Quarrel. 

t  AF-FRAY',  V.  a.     [Fr.  grayer,  to  frighten.] 

1.  To  fright ;  to  terrify.  Spefiser. 

2.  To  put  one  in  doubt.  Huloet. 

t  AF-FRAY'M^NT,  n.  Same  asArFRAT.  Spenser. 

AF-FREET',  n.    See  Afkit. 

AF-FREIGHT'  (?f-frat'),  V.  a.  [Du.  vrachten,  to 
carry;  Gcr.fretter,  to  load;  ¥i.f refer,  to  hire 
a  ship.  —  See  Freight.]  To  hire  a  ship  for 
freight.  Smart. 

tAF-FREIGHT'MfNT  (?f-frat'm?nt),  n.  {Law.) 
'The  freight  of  a  ship.  Crabb. 

fAF-FRfeT',  ro.  Furious  onset ;  immediate  attack. 
"  The  terror  of  their  fierce  affret."       Spenser. 

t  AF-FRlC'TION,  n.  [L.  affrictio.]  Act  of  rub- 
bing one  thing  on  another.  Boyle. 

fAF-FRIEND'^D,  p.  a.  [See  Friend.]  Recon- 
ciled ;  made  friends.  Spenser. 

AP-FRTgHT'  (gif-frlt'),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  aforhtian, 
'  to  tremble  with  fear ;  frightan,  to  terrify.]     [t. 

affrighted  ;  pp.  affrighting,  .\ffrighted.] 
To  affect  with  fear  ;  to  frighten  ;  to  terrify  ; 

to  appall ;  to  dismay  ;  to  shock  ;  to  fright. 

Thy  name  affrights  me,  in  whose  sound  is  death.       Shat. 

AF-FRIGIIT'  (af-frit'),  n.  1-  Terror;  fear;  fright. 

"  This  affright  of  the  Jews  was  foreseen  by  St. 

Peter  and  St.  Paul."  Harris. 

2.  A    frightful    object.     "Dismal    affrights 

which  the  darkness  presents."  Featley. 

AF-FRIGHT'5D-LY,  ad.    "With  fear.        Ihrayton. 

AF-FRIgHT'5R  (?f-frlt'er),  n.  One  who  frightens. 
■  "  The  affrighter  of  giants."  Shelton. 

t  AF-FRIGHT'FiyL  (jf-frlt'fQl),  a.  Frightful.  Hall. 

AF-FRIGHT'MPNT  (?if-frlt'ment),n.  Terror.  "Su- 
"  perstitious  fears  and  affrightments."     Barrow. 

AF-FR6nt'  {?f-frfint'),  V.  a.  [Fr.  affronter.]  [t. 
'  affronted  ;  pp.  affronting,  affronted.] 

1.  t  To  meet  face  to  face  ;  to  front. 
That  he,  as  't  were  by  accident,  may  here 

jffront  Ophelia.  Shat. 

2.  To  treat  with  insolence  ;  to  insult  openly  ; 
to  offend  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  make  angry. 

How  can  one  imiunne  that  the  Fathen  would  have  dared 
to  affront  the  wife  of  Aureliusl  Aaduon. 

Syn.  — See  Displease. 

AF-FR6nt'  (iif-friint'),  n.  Open  insult ;  open  de- 
fiance ;  WTong  ;  abuse  ;  contumely  ;  outrage. 

Misdwm  not,  then, 
If  such  affront  I  labor  to  avert.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  An  intentional  breach  of  politeness  is  an 
Hffront ;  if  accompanied  with  any  external  indication 
of  hostility,  it  is  an  insult ;  if  it  breaks  forth  into  per- 
sonal violence,  it  is  an  outran'.  A  mortifying  affront ; 
a  provoking  tiuu/t;  a  violent  outrage.  — S«»  Of- 
fence. 

AF-FRQN-TEE',  a.    {Her.)    Placed  front  to  front. 

AF-FR6nt'?R  (»f-frant'?r),  n.    One  who  affronts. 

AF-FR6nt'1NG  (sf-frunt'jng),  p.  a.  Conttunelious. 
"  Words  affronting  and  reproachful."      Watts. 

AF-FR6nT'|VE  (?f-frfint'iv),  a.  Causing  affront. 
"  How  affrontive  it  is  to  despise  mercy  T  "  South. 
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t  AP-FR6NT'|VE-N£:Sfl,  n.  The  quality  that  give* 
affront.  Ash. 

AF-fOijE',  r.  a.  \ls.  affundo,  affiuuM,  to  pour  t« 
or  upon.]  To  pour  one  thing  upon  another ;  to 
pour  upon  ;  to  sprinkle.  Boyle. 

AF-FU'tJIQN  (9f-ra'7,hun),  n.     [L.  afiuio.] 

1.  (Med.)  The  act  of  pouring  water  upon  the 
body  ;  a  shower-bath.  Ihmgtison. 

2.  (Thcol.)  Sprinkling  or  pouring  water  on 
the  head  as  in  baptiam.  Hook. 

AF-FY',  V.  a.     [Fr.  affier,  to  pledge  one's  word.] 

[i.    AFFIED  ;  pp.    AFrVINO,  AFFIKI).] 

1.  To  betroth  in  order  to  marriage. 

Daring  to  a/fv  a  mighty  lord 
Unto  the  daughter  of  a  wurtbka*  king.  Skat. 

2.  To  bind  ;  to  join.  Montagu. 

t  AF-FY'  (jf-ft'),  r.  w.  To  put  confidence  in. 
"  We  aff'y  in  your  loves."  B.  Jotuon. 

Af'GHAN,  n.     {Geog.)  A  native  of  Afghanistan. 

AF'GHAN,a.   {Geog.)  Belonging  to  Afghanistan. 

A-FIELD'  (?-fSld'),  ad.    To  the  field ;  in  the  field. 
^«M  1  went  amid  the  morning  dew.  6^. 

A-FiRE',  ad.    On  fire.  Beau,  ig  Fl. 

A-FLAt',  ad.  Level  with  the  ground,   [r.]  Bacon. 

A-FLOAT'  (?-fl6t'),  ad.  In  a  floating  state.  Shak. 

A-FOOT'  (?-fflt'),  ad.  On  foot ;  in  action  ;  in 
motion.     "  To  come  afoot  thither."  Shak. 

A-FORE',  prep.  Before ;  nearer  in  place  to  any 
thing  ;  sooner.  "Afore  the  harvest."  Js.  xviii.  5. 

A-FORE',  ad.     1.  In  time  past ;    before.       [Anti- 
quated.]   "  He  never  drank  wine  afore."  Shak, 
2.  {Naut.)   Towards  the  head  of  the  ship ; 
farther  forward  ;  before.  Dana. 

ijL-FORE'GO-JNG,  a.    Going  before,     [r.]    Lilly. 

A-FORE'FIAND,  ad.  Beforehand.  [Antiquated.] 
"  Aforehand  in  all  matters  of  power."     Bacon. 

A-F0RE'M6N-TIQNED  (-shfind),  a.  Mentioned 
before ;  beforementioned-  Addison. 

A-F6RE'NAMED  (9-fi5r'n5md),  a.  Named  before. 
"  Other  aforenamed  proportions."       Peacham. 

A-F6RE'SAID  (?-(8r'8«d),'o.     Said  or  named  be- 
fore.    "  In  the  aforesaid  experiment."   Bacon. 
A-F6RE'TH0UGHT  (»-f8r'thlwt),  a.  {Law.)  Pre- 
'  pense  ;  premeditated.    "  Malice  aforethought." 

M'hiiJiaic. 
A-FORE'TIME,  ad.    In  time  past.    Jer.  xxx.  20. 

jj  ji'OiJ-r/-d'iJ/(s-r6r-sh9-6'rl),  [L.]  With  strong- 
er reason  ;  with  greater  probability. 

A-FoCl',   o.    &  ad.     {Naut.)     Not  free;    en- 
■  tangled.  Preston. 

A-FRAID',  a.     [A.  S.  afored,  afteran,  to  fright- 
"  en.]      Struck  with    fear;    fearful;  —  requiring 
the  particle  of  before  the  object  of  fear. 

There  loathing  life,  and  yet  of  death  afraid. 

In  anguish  of  her  spirit  thus  she  prayed.         DmdaL. 

Syn.- See  Fearful. 
A-FREET',  n.    See  Afrit. 

A-FRfeSH',  ad.    Anew  ;  again.  KnoUes. 

AF'R|C,  a.  {Geog.)  Belonging  to  Africa  ;  African. 

Or  whom  Blserta  sent  from  A/ric  shore.         Milton. 

Af'RIC,  n.   {Geog.)  The  country  of  Africa.  Shak, 

Af'R|-CAN  (»rfr?-k»n),  o.    Belonging  to  Africa. 

AF'R|-CAN,  n.    1.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Africa. 
2.  A  kind  of  marigola  from  Africa  ;  African 
marigold  ;  Tagetes  erecta.  Loudon. 


Af'RI-CAN-1§M,  n. 
Africa. 


A  word  or  phrase  peculiar  to 
Ash. 


AF'RI-CAN-LTL'Y,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
wth  blossoms  of  a  bright  agreeable  blue  color ; 
AgapaiUhus.  Loudon. 

A-FRlT',  »».     {Mahometan    Myth.)    A    powerful 

■  evil  demon  or  genius  ;  a  spirit  of  Eblis.  Ogthne. 

A-FR6XT'  (♦-frOnt'),  ad.     [L.  ad,  to,  andj^M, 

■  frontis,  front.]     In  front.  Shak. 
KFT,  ad.     [A.  S.  *^.  behind.]     (Xaut.)    Abafl ; 

astern  ;  behind  ; "  opposed  to  fore  ;  as,  "  Fore 
and  aft."     [In  provincial  use.     Brockett.] 
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AGARIC 


AF'TfR,  pr'y).  [Goth,  afta,  aftaro,  behind ;  A. 
S.  tefter.) 

1.  Following  or  later  in  time  ;  since  ;  as,  "  Af- 
ter dinner  " ;  "  After  next  week." 

2.  Following  in  place  ;  in  pursuit  of ;  as,  "  He 
pursued  after  nim." 

3.  In  relation  to ;  about ;  as,  "  He  inquired 
after  him." 

4.  In  imitation  of;  as,  "  Made  q/Xer  a  model." 

5.  t  According  to  ;  in  proportion  to. 

He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  cffter  our  sins.  Pa.  ciii.  10. 

Af'T^R,  ad.  In  succeeding  time  ;  afterward;  as, 
"  Soon  after  "  ;  "  Long  after." 

Af'T^R,   a.    Succeeding;   subsequent.    "After 

editions."  Coleridge. 

0tg-  This  word  is  sometimes  used  in  a  separate  form 

as  an  adjective,  and  often  in  composition,  of  which 

several  examples  follow. 

AF'TeR-Ac-CgP-TA'TIQN,  n.  A  sense  not  at 
first  admitted.  Dryden. 

AF'TgR-AC-CdCNT',  n.    Future  reckoning. 

Af'TPR— ACT',  n.   An  act  subsequent  to  another. 

AF'TfR-AC'TrON,  n.  A  subsequent  action  or 
course  of  conduct.  Milton. 

Af'T^R-A^E,  n. ;  pi.  Xf'ter-a-^e?.  Succeed- 
ing time  or  age  ;  posterity.  Milton. 

AF'TgR-ALL,  ad.  When  all  has  been  taken  into 
the  view  ;  upon  the  whole. 

AF'TgR-AP-PLl-cA'TIQN,  n.  A  subsequent  ap- 
plication. Coventry, 

Af'TER-AT-TACK',  n.  An  attack  made  after- 
wards.    "  After-attacks  of  envy."      Warburton. 

Af'TJER-BAnd,  ».    A  future  band  or  chain. 

If  death 
Bind  us  with  afler-fmndt,  what  profits,  then, 
Our  inward  ft^edom  ?  Milton. 

t  Af'TPR-BEAr'ING,  n.  A  subsequent  bearing 
or  product.  Browne. 

Af'TPR-BIRTH,  n.  {Med.)  That  which  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  womb  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  including  the  placenta,  a  portion  of  the 
umbilical  cord,  and  the  membranes  of  the  ovum  ; 
the  sccundines.  Dunglison. 

Af'TPR-cAL-CU-LA'TIQN,  n.  A  subsequent 
calculation.  Blackstone. 

Af'T^R-CLAp,  n.  A  subsequent,  unexpected 
event.     "  Those  dreadful  after-claps."      South. 

AF'T?R-C6M'gR  (ifter-kum'er),  n.  A  successor. 

AF'TeR-c6M'FORT,  n.    A  subsequent  comfort. 

Af'TPR-CON'OUCT,  n.     Subsequent  behavior. 

AF'TgR-CON'TRACT,  n.  A  subsequent  engage- 
ment. Milton. 
AF'TfR-CON-VIC'TION,  n.  Future  conviction. 
Af'T{;R-c6st,  n.  A  subsequent  expense  or  cost. 
Af'T(:R-COURSE,  n.    Future  course.     Browne. 

Af'TPR-CROP,  n.  A  second  crop  or  harvest  of 
the  same  year.  Mortimer. 

Af'T^R-DAY  (4rt?r-da),  n.    A  future  day. 

Af'TPR-DTiVNER,  n.  The  time  just  after  din- 
ner.    "  An  after-dinner's  sleep."  Shak. 

+  AF'T^R-EAT'AgJE,  n.  An  after  or  second  crop, 
as  of  grass  ;  after-math.  Burti. 

AF'TeR-eN-DEAV'OR  (4f'ter-en-dev'or),  n.  An 
endeavor  made  after  the  first  effort. '        Locke. 

tAF'T?R-EYE(4f'ter-i),  ».  a.  To  keep  one  in 
view ;  to  look  after  one. 

Thou  shouldst  have  made  him 
As  little  as  a  crow,  or  lest,  ere  left 
To  after-eue  him.  Shak. 

AF'TfR-GAME,  n.  A  subsequent  game  or  ex- 
pedient.    "  To  play  an  after-game."     Addison. 

Af'TPR-GRAsS,  n.  A  second  crop  of  grass  ;  af- 
ter-math. Loudon. 

AF'TgR-GUARD,  n.  {Natd.)  The  seamen  sta- 
tioned on  the  poop  and  quarter-deck  of  vessels. 

Af'T?R-HOPE,  n.    Future  hope.         B.  Jonson. 

AF'TeR-HOUR§,  (ftfter-bfirz)  n.  pi.  Succeeding 
hours. 

So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act. 

That  nfier-hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not.  Shak. 


Af'T?R-ING^,  n.  pi.  The  last  milk  taken  from  a 
cow  ;  strokings.  [Provincial  in  England.]  Crose. 

AF'TpR-JN-aUl'RY,  n.    A  subsequent  inquiry. 

Af'T^R-KING,  n.  A  succeeding  king.  Shuckford. 

Af'T^R— lAw,  n.    A  subsequent  law  or  statute. 

Af'TPR-LTFE,  n.  1.  Remainder  of  life.  Dryden. 
2.  A  life  after  this.  Butler's  Remains. 

Af'T^R-LIv'^R,  n.  One  who  lives  in  later 
times.     "  Let  after-livers  ever  know."    Sidney. 

AF'T^IR-LiV'lNG,  n.    Future  days.    Beau.  ^  Fl. 

AF'TfR-LdVE  (4fter-luv),  n.  Second  or  later 
love.     "  To  win  thy  after-love."  Shak. 

Af'T^R-MAL'ICE,  n.    Succeeding  malice. 

Af'T^R-MATH,  n.  The  second  crop  of  grass 
mown  in  autumn  ;  —  called  also  after-grass, 
latter-math,  eddish,  rowen  or  rowett ;  and  when 
left  long  on  the  ground,  it  is  called  fogg  in 
some  places.  P.  Cyc. 

AF'Tt;R-MED-l-TA'TION,  n.  Subsequent  medi- 
tation. Milton. 

Af'T^R-MOST,  a.  superl.  {Naut.)  Hindmost ; 
nearest  the  stern  ;  —  opposed  to  foremost.  "  The 
two  aftermost  guns."  Hawkesworth. 

Af'T^R-NOON,  n.  The  time  from  the  meridian 
to  the  evening.  Shak. 

Af'T^R-NOOJV,  a.  Relating  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  day.  Congreve. 

Af'TPR-NO&R'ISH-MENT,  n.  Future  nourish- 
ment. Shak. 

Af'T^R-PAIN^  (4rter-panz),  n.  pi.  The  pains 
after  child-birth,  attendant  upon  the  delivery  of 
the  secundine.  Dunglison. 

Af'T^R-PART,  n.  The  latter  part;  the  hinder 
part.  Locke. 

Af'T?R-PAsT'URE,  n.  Pasture  after  the  grass 
is  mowed.  Burn. 

Af'T^R-PIECE  (ifter-pes),  n.  A  farce,  or  any 
smaller  entertainment,  after  the  play.       Todd. 

Af'T^R-PRAC'TICE,  n.    Subsequent  practice. 

Af'T?R-PR66f,  n.    Posterior  evidence  or  proof. 

Af'TPR-RECK'ON-ING,  n.  An  account  given 
afterwards.  "No  rules  to  confine,  no  after- 
reckonings  to  terrify."  Burke. 

Af'T^R-RP-PENT'ANCE,  n.  Future  repentance. 

Af'T¥R-R5-PORT',  n.    A  subsequent  report. 

Af'T^R-ROT'TEN-NESS,  n.     Future  rottenness. 

AF'TgR-SAIL^,  n.j9?.  {Naut.)  The  sails  of  the 
mizzen-mast  and  the  stays  between  the  main  and 
mizzen-masts.  Mar.  Diet. 

All  sails  on  or  abaft  the  main-mast  arc  after-sails.    Oyilvie. 

Af'T^R-SONG,  n.  A  subsequent  song.  Congreve. 

Af'T^R-STATE,  n.    A  future  state.      Glanville. 

Af'T4;R-STIng,  n.    A  subsequent  sting. 

Af'T^R-STORM,  n.    A  succeeding  storm. 

Af'TER-SUP'P^R,  n.  The  time  after  supper. 
"  Our  after-supper  and  bedtime."  Shak. 

Af'T^R-TAsTE,  n.  Taste  remaining  after  eat- 
ing or  drinking.  Johnson. 

Af'T^R-THOUGHT  (4f  ter-thawt),  n.  Reflection 
after  the  act ;  a  later  thought.  Dryden. 

Af'T?R-TIME,  n.     Succeeding  time.  Hill. 

Af'T^R-TOSS'ING,  n.     Motion  of  the  sea  after  a 
storm.     "After-tossings  of  a  sea."        Addison. 
Af'T?R-WARD  (ftfter-wurd),       i  „^,    j-^,  g.  (ef 
Af'T5R-WARD§  (ifter-wurdz),    \  ter,  and  weard, 
an  affix   meaning  direction  towards.]     In  suc- 
ceeding time. 

j«^  "  Sometimes  written  afterwards,  but  less 
properly."  Johnson.  "  To  the  terminations  in 
ward,  as,  inward,  forward,  toward,  an  added 
s  begins  to  obtain  even  in  classical  books." 
Mitford.  —  See  Backward. 

Af'T^R-wI^E,  a.  Wise  afterward  or  too  late. 
"  Such  as  we  may  call  the  afterwise."  Addison. 

AF'TgR-WlT,  n.  Wit,  or  a  resource  of  wit,  that 
comes  too  late  ;  afterthought.  L' Estrange. 


Af'T^R-WIt'N^SS,  n.    Future  witness. 

Af'T^R-WRAth  (arter-rith),  n.  Anger  when 
the  provocation  seems  past.  Shak. 

AF'TgR-WRIT'^lR  (if  ter-rlt'er),  n.    A  succeed- 
ing writer.  Shuckford. 
ApT'WARD,  ad.     {Naut.)  Aftermost ;  hindmost. 

jlF-ZE'LI-ji,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  — 
named  after  Dr.  Adam  Afzelius,  the  Swedish 
botanist.  Loudon. 

A'OA  (a'g?  or  a'g?)  [a'gj,  S.  F.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  C; 
a'g?,  P.  K.],  n.  A  title  of  dignity  among  the 
Turks  and  Persians,  given  to  various  officers  ; 
a  common  epithet  of  respect  in  addressing  a 
distinguished  person,  and  equivalent  to  gentle- 
man in  English.  Brande. 

A-GAIN'  (a-gen')    [j-gen',  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.   K.  ; 
9-gan',  Ja.'\,  ad.  [A.  S.  ongean,  ongen,  or  agen."] 
1.  Once  more  ;  another  time. 

Question  was  asked  of  Demosthenes,  What  was  the  chief 
part  of  an  orator.  He  answered,  Action.  What  next?  Ac- 
tion.   Wliat  next  again't    Action.  Jiacon. 


2.  Back.      "  Bring  us  word  af^fflm." 
Again  and  again,  with  frequent  repetition. 


Deut. 


prep.     [A.   S.   ongeati, 


This  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  one  or  two  hasty  readings ;  it 
must  be  repeated  again  aiul  ayain.  Locke. 

A-GAINST'    (9-genst')    fft-lenst',  S.    W.  J.  E.  F. 
K.  Sm.;  9-ganst',  Ja.j, 
against,  opposite.] 

1.  In  opposition  to. 

His  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  him.  Gen.  xvi.  12. 

2.  In    contradiction   to  ;    as,  "Against  rea- 
son "  ;  "  Again.st  conscience." 

3.  In  a  contrary  direction  to  ;  as,  "  Against 
wind  and  tide." 

4.  Opposite  to. 

Against  the  Tiber's  mouth,  but  far  away.         Dryden. 

5.  In  provision  for ;  in  expectation  of. 

Against  the  promised  time  provides  with  care.        Dryden. 

t  A-GAIN'WARD  (si-gSn'wfird),  ad.  Hitherward  ; 
again  this  way.     "  Turn  againward."     Goicer. 

tAG'A-LAX-Y  (5g'?-iak-se),  ?i.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and 
ya'Aa,  milk.]     (JWe<^.)  Absence  of  milk.    Bailey. 

AG'AL-LOjCH,  or  A-GAL'LO-eHJJM,  n.  [Gr. 
ay6.1lo'xpv\iiy(ikXo^ai,  to  exult,  because  it  seems 
to  exult  in  exhaling  its  odors.]  {Med.)  Aloes 
wood ;  a  resinous  and  aromatic  wood  of  the 
East  Indies  ;  Excacaria  agallocha.  Dutiglison. 

A-OAL'MA,n.  [Gr.  aya^//a,  an  image.]  {Late.) 
The  impression  or  image  of  any  thing  on  a  seal ; 
a  sculptured  ornament.  Tomlins. 

A-GAL-MAt'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  ayaXfta,  an  image, 
and  XWoi,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  kind  of  clay- 
slate  ;  bildstein ;  figure-stone.  Dana. 

A'GAL-WOOD(-wfld),  n.  TJie  kind  of  wood  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  the  almug  wood  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  —  usually  corrupted  to  eagle  wood.  Ogilvie. 

AO  'a-MA,  n.  [Gr.  ayaixai,  to  wonder  at.]  {Zord.) 
A  genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  order  of 
saurians.  p,  Cyc. 

Jo'A-MI,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  pheasant 
or  crane,  sometimes  called  the  gold-breasted 
trumpeter.  p,  Cyc. 

Ag'A-MIsT,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ydnoi,  marriage.] 
A  person  unmarried,     [it.]  Coles. 

Ag'A-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  yayioi,  marriage.] 
{Bot.)  Having  no  visible  flowers  or  sexual  or- 
gans ;  cryptogamic.  Brande. 

AO'A-P.S:,  n.pl.  [L.  ;  Gr.  Ay6i7n,love.1  Love- 
feasts,  or  feasts  of  charity,  common  among  the 
primitive  Christians,  and.  celebrated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Lord's  supper,  but  not  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  it.  Hook. 

AO-A-PAJV'THUS,  n.  [Gr.  iydvrj,  love,  and  avflof, 
a  blossom.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  the  Af- 
rican-lily. Loudon. 

A-GAPE'  [?-gap',  W.  J.  F. ;  ?-gap',  P.  Ja.  Sm.],  ad. 
[A.  S.  geyppan,  to  open.]  Staring  with  open 
mouth  ;  gazing  eagerly.  —  See  Gape.     Milton. 

Dazzles  the  crowd,  and  sets  them  all  agape.       Milton. 

AG'A-PHITE.n.  [Gr.  ayajrijrdf,  delightful.]  {Min.) 
The  turquoise  stone.  Phillips. 

Ag'A-RIc,  n.     [L.  agaricum  ;  Gr.  ayapiKdv.'] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  0,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  t!,  Y,  short ;   A,  g,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure ;   fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  fAlL  ;    HEIR,  HER ; 
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1.  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  fungi  comprehending 
many  huiuired  species  ;  a  mushroom,    lirande. 

2.  (Mi'd-)  A  drug  used  in  physic  and  in  dye- 
ing ;  touchwood  ;  Boletus  igniurius.  IJunglisoiu 

Jtgane  mineral,  {Mm.)  a  very  soft,  mealy  variety 
of  the  carbonate  of  litne.  Brandt, 

jf-OAK'I-Cirs,  n.  [L.  agaricum.']  {Bot.)  The  ge- 
neric liame  of  mushrooms  ;  agaric.         P.  Cyc. 

ji-GAST',  a.  [A.  S.  gast,  a  ghost ;  qesean,  to  see,  or 
ei/esa,  horror.  John-ton  says,  ''Not  improbably 
derived  from  agaze."'\  Struck  with  terror;  — 
eommonly  spelt  aghast.  —  See  Aohast.  Milton. 

A-GATB!*,  ad.  [rt  and  gate."]  On  the  way  ;  a-go- 
ing.   [Local,  Eng.]   "  Set  him  agate."  Brewer. 

Ag'ATE.  rt.  [L.  achates,  so  called  from  the  name 
of  a  river  in  Sicily,  where  it  was  first  found; 
It.  &  Sp.  agata ;  Fr.  agate.] 

1.  (.Wirt.)  A  silicious,  ornamental  stone,  va- 
riegated in  color,  used  in  jewelry  and  for  some 
purposes  in  the  arts ;  sometimes  called  Scotch 
pebole.    It  is  a  variety  of  chalcedony.       Dana. 

2.  A  printing  type  smaller  than  minion,  as  in 
the  following  Ime : 

In  sbape  no  bigger  than  an  agaU  stone.         Shak. 

Ao'.l-THIS,  n.  [Gr.  Jy«Wf,  a  clew.]  {Bot.)  The 
dammar,  or  kawrie,  or  cowdie  pine.        P.  Cyc. 

AG'A-TIZE,  v.  a.     [i.  AGATIZED  ;  pp.  AOATIZING, 

AOATiZED.]    To  petrify  into  agate.  Peck. 

Ag'A-T!zeD,  p.  a.  Converted  into  agate ;  re- 
sembling agate. 

A^atiifd  wood,  a  species  of  homstone  formed  by 
petrifaction. 

Ag'A-TY  (ag'?-tf),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  agate. 
"  An  agaty  flint."  Woodward. 

Ji-OA '  FE,  n.  [Or.  iyavds,  admirable ;  Fr.  agave.l 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  American  plants;  the  great 
American  aloe,  or  century  plant.  Gray. 

+  A-GAZE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  gesean,  to  see.]  To  strike 
with  amazement.  Spenser. 

+  A-GAzeD'  (9-gazd')>  p-  o-  Struck  with  amaze- 
ment. "  The  whole  army  stood  agazed."  Shak. 

A^E  (aj),  rt.  [Goth,  aivs ;  Old  Ger.  aa,  long  du- 
ration ;  A.  S.  ece,  everlasting.  —  Fr.  age ;  L. 
cn-um.'] 

1.  A  period  of  time  spoken  of  as  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  the  duration  of  any  thing ;  as, "  The  age 
of  man ;  the  ages  of  the  world ;  the  golden  age." 

One  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 

His  life  being  seven  ayea.  Shak: 

2.  A  succession  or  generation  of  men. 

Happy  and  innocent  were  the  ages  of  our  forefathers,  who 
ate  herbs  and  parched  com.  Jip.  laylor. 

3.  The  time  in  which  any  institution  has 
flourished,  or  any  class  of  men  lived. 

But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone:  that  of  sophistcrs,  econo- 
mists, and  calculators  has  succeeded.  Burke. 

4.  The  numeral  term  which  a  life  or  existence 
has  attained ;  as,  "  His  age  is  twenty  years." 
Of  twenty  years  of  age  he  was,  I  guess.  Chaucer. 

5.  A  hundred  years ;  a  century ;  as,  "  This 
age  of  the  Christian  era." 

6.  Old  age  ;  decline  of  life. 

You  see  how  full  of  change  his  age  is.  Shak. 

Age  should  ftv  concourse,  cover  in  retreat 

Defects  of  j  udgment,  and  the  will  subdue  ; 

■Walk  thoughtml  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore 

Of  that  vast  ocean  it  must  sail  so  soon.  Toung, 

7.  Maturity  ;  years  of  discretion. 

He  is  of  age  ;  ask  him.  John  Ix.  21. 

8.  {Law.)  The  period  at  which  individuals 
are  qualified  to  undertiike  certain  duties  and  of- 
fices. A  male  at  fourteen  years  is  said  to  be 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  may  consent 
to  marriage,  and  choose  a  guardian,  &c.  A  fe- 
male at  twelve  is  arrived  at  years  of  discretion 
or  maturity,  and  may  consent  to  marriage  ;  at 
fourteen,  sne  is  arrived  at  years  of  legal  discre- 
tion, and  may  choose  a  guardian.  At  twenty- 
one,  both  males  and  females  are  of  full  age,  arid 
at  their  o\vn  disposal.  Bouvier, 

Syn.  — See  Time. 

^'PPD  (i'j?d),  a.  1.  Old;  elderly;  stricken  in 
years.  Hooker. 

2.  Having  lived  any  time ;  old  by  a  certain 
time  ;  as,  "Aged  three  years." 

Syn.  —  See  Elderly,  Old. 


After  tho  manner  of  an  aged 
Huloet. 


Honored  on  ac- 
Potter. 


tA'9?D-LY,  ad. 
person. 

A^E-HON'QRED  (aj-Sn'iird),  O 
count  of  age. 

Aq-E-Ljf-i'JV^,  rt.  pi. 
[Gr.  iyiln,  a  herd, 
a  flock.]  {Omith.) 
Troop-birds  ;  a  sub- 
family of  birds,  of  the 
order  Passeres,  and 
family  Sturnida. 

Gray.  Agelaiui  phoenlceat. 

tA-efiN',  orf.    Again.  —  See  Again.       Drydeti. 

A'9?N-CY,  rt.     [L.  ago,  agens,  to  act.] 

1.  The  state  of  acting  or  being  in  action  ;  ac- 
tion ;  instrumentality.  "The  agency  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  natural  world."  Woodward. 

Our  responsibility  must  be  in  proportion  to  our  fVec  agrn- 
cy  ;  we  can  no  more  know  tlie  limits  of  the  one  than  we  can 
those  of  the  other.  W.  Danby. 

2.  Office  or  business  of  an  agent  or  factor ; 
as,   "  An  agency  for  the  sale  of  goods." 

Syn.  — See  Office. 

tA'9?ND,  w.  [L.  agendum,  to  be  done.]  An 
agendum.  "Our  worship,  our  credents,  our 
agends."  Wilcock. 

Jl-QEJ^'DUM,n.  TL.,  to  be  done.']  pi.  4-pey'DA. 
Something  to  be  done  in  reference  to  the  service 
of  the  church  ;  a  ritual  or  liturgy :  — pi.  a  mem- 
orandum-book. Brande. 

A'^pNT,  fit.  [SA  Agency.]  That  acts ;  acting. 
"Force  of  the  imagination  upon  the  body 
agent."  Bacon. 

A'9PNT,  rt.  1.  An  actor;  one  having  the  faculty 
of  action  ;  as,  "  Man  is  a  free  agettt." 

2.  One  who  is  authorized  to  act  for  another  ; 
a  substitute  ;  a  deputy  ;  a  factor ;  as,  "  The 
agent  of  a  corporation." 

3.  That  which  has  the  power  of  operating  or 
producing  effects  ;  as,  "  Light  and  heat  are  the 
chief  agents  in  the  processes  of  nature." 

4.  (Gram.)  The  subject  of  a  verb. 
Syn.  — See  Representative. 

A'(??NT-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  an  agent.  "Pun- 
ishment due  for  your  agentship."     Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

A^E'— WORN,  a.  Worn  or  wasted  by  age.  Jodrell. 

t  A9-(?5-LA'TI0N  (ad-je-la'sliun),  n.  [L.  orf,  to, 
and  geht,  cold.]    Concretion  into  ice.    Browne. 

t  A^pfiN-^R-A'TION  (9d-jen-n?r-a'shun),  rt.  [L. 
ad,  to,  and  genero,  to  beget.]  The  state  of 
growing  to  another  body. 

[L.,  a  heap.] 


^Aq'qER  (id'jur),  rt. 
or  trench. 


Broime. 

A  fortress 
Hearne. 
Bailey. 


t  A(?'P5R-ATE,  v.  a.    To  heap  up. 

A^-^gR-A'TION,  rt.   Accumulation ;  heap.  Ray. 

tA<?-9?R-OSE' (129),  a.    Full  of  heaps.  Bailey. 

AG-GLOM'^R-ATE,  v.  n.  To  grow  into  one  mass. 
"  The  hard  agglomerating  salts."        Thomson. 

AG-GL0M'5R-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  agglomero,  ag- 
glomeratus  ;  glomtts,  a  ball  of  thread,  yarn.] 
\i.  agglomekated  ■,pp.  aoolomeratixo,  ag- 
glomerated.] To  gather  up  in  a  ball,  as 
thread;  to  gather  together. 

In  one  agglomerated  cluster  hung.  Young. 

AG-GL6M'eR-ATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Collected  closely 
into  a  ball,  head,  or  mass.  Crahb. 

AG-GL6M-5R-A'TION,rt.  A  close  gathering.  "An 
excessive  agglofneration  of  turrets."      Warton. 

AG-GL0m'5R-A-TI  VE,  a.  Tending  to  collect  to- 
gether. Bp.  Taylor. 

AG-GLU'TJ-NANT,  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  glutino, 
^lutinans,  to  glue  together.]  {Aled.)  A  unit- 
mg  and  healing  medicine  ;  a  viscous  or  adhe- 
sive substance.  Duuglison. 

AG-GLU'TI-NANT,  a.  Uniting  parts.  "Some- 
thing strengthening  and  aggtuttnant."      Gray. 

AG-GLU'TJ-NATE,  r.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  glutino, 
to  glue  together.]  [t.  agglutinated  ;  pp.  ag- 
glutinating, agglutinated.]  To  unite  one 
part  to  another.  Harvey. 

AG-GLO-TJ-nA'TIQN,  n.  Adhesion  of  parts,  as 
in  wounds  ;  union  ;  cohesion.  Howell. 


AG-GLIJ'TI-NA-Tl  V  K,  a.  Tending  to  aggtutinaU 
or  unite.     "AgglulituUive  roller."       Wiseman, 

t  AG-GRAce',  r.  a.    To  favor.  Spenaer. 

fAO-GRACB',  n.    Kindness;  favor.         Spenaer. 

t  AG-GRAN-1)I-zA'TI9.\,  rt.  The  act  of  segran- 
dizing;  aggrandizement.  Waternmue. 

Ag'GRAN-DIzE,  v.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  grandis,  great ; 
Fr.  aggrandir.]  \i.  aggramiizki>  ;  pp.  aoguan- 
DIZING,  aggrandized.]  To  make  great;  to 
cause  to  excel  in  rank  or  dignity  ;  to  enlarge. 

Can  place  or  lewen  us  or  aggrandatl  Young. 

Ag'GRA.V-DIZE,  r.  rt.  To  become  greater  ;  to  in- 
crease. "  Follies,  continued  till  old  age,  do 
aggrandize."  Hall. 

AG'GKAN-DiZE-MgNT,  or  AG-GRAX'DIZE-Mf:.NT 
[&g'r9n-dl7.-ni9nt,  S.  \V.  J,  F.  Sm.  It.  -ttg-gtin'Aif 
mSni,  Ja.  Wb.;  fte'r^n-dlz-m^iit  or  tg-erftn'diz- 
nifint,  P.  C],  rt.  rpr.  aggrandissement.]  State 
of  being  aggrandized  ;  exaltation.  "  Aggran- 
dizement or  diminution."  Burke. 

t  AG-GRATE',  r.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  gratia,  favor.] 
1*0  please  ;  to  treat  with  civility.  Spenser. 

t  Ag'GRA-VA-BLE,  a.  Making  worse;  aggravat- 
ing. Dr.  H.  More. 

Ag'GRA-VATE,  v.  a.  [L.  aggraro,  to  make  heav- 
ier ;  ad,  to,  and  gravis,  nea^-y.]  [i.  aggrava- 
ted ;  pp.  aggravating,  aggravated.] 

1.  lomake  worse;  to  enhance  in  evil;  as, 
"  To  aggravate  a  pain,  grief,  or  misfortune." 

Outrageous  penalties,  bdnfr  seldom  or  nerrr  inflicted,  ara 
hardly  known  to  t>e  law  by  the  public  i  but  that  rather  ag- 
gravato  the  mischief,  by  laying  a  inare  for  the  unwary. 

BlarktUme. 

2.  To  provoke  ;  to  irritate. 

g(g- Aggravate  is  aometimes  improperly  UHcd  in 
this  sense,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
Crabb  says,  "All  these  words  [agfraratr,  irritalr,  pro- 
voke, exujtperate,  lantalize],  except  the  tirst,  refer  to 
the  feelings  of  the  mind,  and  in  familiar  discoiira* 
that  also  bears  tlie  same  signitication."  Of  this  utw 
of  the  word,  however,  he  gives  no  example  ;  and  prob. 
ably  none  can  he  cited  from  a  book,  in  which  tb» 
writer  did  not  intend  to  exhibit  a  merely  colloquial, 
if  not  vulgar,  use.  "'Why  do  they  make  aggro- 
vating  rules,  then,  respecting  the  lucomotives  .' '  de> 
mands  the  fireman  [who  is  on  a  strike.]  "  HonsekoU 
Wordi. 

Syn.— See  Heighten. 

AG'GRA-vAt-1NG,/>.  o.  Causing  aggravation :  — « 
provoking.  —  See  Aggravate. 

Ag-GRA-VA'TIQN,  rt.  1.  Act  of  aggravating;  an 
additional  provocation  or  offence ;  something 
which  increases  an  ofience,  or  adds  to  a  ca- 
lamity. 

Cornelius  Rnftis  is  dead,  and  dead,  too,  by  his  own  act, — a 
circumstance  of  great  aqgraratioH  to  my  affliction.  MelmotM. 

2.  Exaggeration  ;  caricature.  "  By  a  little 
aggravation  of  the  features."  Addison. 

Ag'GR^-GATE,  r.  a.  [L.  aggrego,  aggregatus,  to 
collect  in  flocks ;  grei,  a  flock.]  [1.  agork- 
oated  ;  pp.  aggregating,  aggregated.]  To 
form  into  a  collection  or  mass.  "  Offences  ag- 
gregated of  so  many  bloody  crimes."  Coke, 

Ag'GR(;-G.\TE,  a.     1.  Formed  by  the  collection 
of  parts.    "Aggregate  forms."       Ray. 
2.  {Bot.)  Noting  a  dense  sort  of  in- 
florescence. Lotidon. 
Ag'GRP-GATE,«.    1.  The  sum  or  result 
of  parts  collected.     "The  aggregate  of  them 
all.''  Bentley, 
2.  {Min.)  A  rock  composed  of  two  or  more 
simple  minerals.  tr«. 

AG'GRp-G.^TE-LY,  ad.  Collectively.  Chesterfield. 

AG-GRP-GA'TIQN,  n.   Collection.         Woodward, 

AG'GRe-GA-T|VE,o.  Taking  together.  Spelman. 

AG'GRP-GA-TQR,  w.  [L.]  A  collector.  "Ja- 
cobus dc  Dondis,  the  aggregator."  Burton. 

AG-CR6sS',  V,   n,     [L.   aggredior,  aggressus,  to 

'  step  to,  to  attack.]  [1.  aggressed  ;;>j».  aoghf-sji- 

ING,  AGGRESSED.]    To  commit  the  first  act  of 

violence  or  injury.  Prior, 

AG-GR£ss',  V,  a.    To  attack,     [r.]  Qu,  Rev. 

t  AG-GR6SS',  rt.  [Low  L.  aggressus.]  Aggres- 
sion.    "  Military  aggresses  upon  others."  liale. 

AG-GRfiS'SlQN  (ag-gr<8h'uii),  n.  [L.  aggressio  ; 
Sp.  agresion ;  Fr.  agression.]    The  first  act  of 
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AGRARIAN 


The  quality  of  being 
Blackioood. 


Injury ;  an  attack  ;  an  assault.    "  A  conspiracy 
of  common  enmity  and  aggression."  L' Estrange. 
Syn.  —  See  Attack. 

^G-GRES'S|VE,  a.    Making  the  first  attack  ;  be- 
ginning a  quarrel ;  offensive.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Syn.  — See  Offensive. 

AG-GRES'SIVE-NESS,  n 
aggressive. 

AG-GRESS'OR,  n.  One  who  commences  a  quar- 
rel, attack,  or  hostility  ;  an  assailant.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  A  quarrelsome  aggressor ;  a  violent  assail- 
ant. An  aggressor  is  censurable  for  beginning  or 
giving  rise  to  quarrels  ;  an  assailant  for  actually  making 
an  assault,  and  fur  the  mischief  which  he  does.  An 
aggressor  may  only  threaten  violence ;  but  an  assail- 
ant actually  commits  it. 

AG-GRIEV'ANCE,  n.    Injury.  —  See  Grievance. 

AG-GRIEVE',  V.  a.   [L.  ad,  to,  and  gravis,  heavy.] 

4i.  AGGRIEVED  ;  pp.  AGGRIEVING,  AGGRIEVED.] 
'o  give  sorrow  ;  to  vex  ;  to  harass  ;  to  pain  ;  to 
annoy ;  to  injure. 

Which  yet  aggrieves  my  heart  even  to  this  hour.    Spenser. 
t  AG-GRIEVE',  V.  n.    To  grieve.     Mir.  for  Mag. 

5G-GRIEVED'  (eig-grevd'),^.  a.  Afflicted ;  grieved  ; 
injured  ;  as,  "  The  aggrieved  party." 

AG-Gr6up'  (9g-gr3|)'),  t;.  a.  [It.  groppo,  a  knot  or 
bunch  ;  Fr.  grouper,  to  make  a  group.]     [t.  ag- 

GROIPED  ;  '2)p.     AGGROUPING,   AGGROUPED.] 

(Paint.)    To  bring  together  ;  to  group.     "  Ag- 
grouped  or  combined  together."  Dryden. 

VGHAst'  (»-g4st'),  a.  [A.  S.  gast,  a  ghost,  or 
egasa,  horror.  —  See  Agast.]  Struck  with  hor- 
ror ;  amazed. 

The  aged  earth  agha-tt, 
"With  terror  of  tliat  blast. 
Shall  from  the  aurface  to  the  centre  shake.       Milton. 

ip'lLE  (&j'jl)>  <?•  [I^-  agilis,  moving  easily ;  It. 
aaile ;  Fr.  agile.']  Moving  quickly  ;  brisk  ;  nim- 
ble ;  ready  ;  active.  "  His  agile  heels."  Shak. 
SjTD.  — See  Active. 

A^'lLE-LV,  ad.    In  an  agile  manner.        Ogilvie. 

Ap'lLE-NESS  (aj'il-nfis),  n.    Agility.       Johnson. 

/i-(}\\j'\-TY ,  n.  [L.  agilitas.]  Nimbleness  ;  ac- 
tivity ;  quickness.  "  Its  former  agility."  Waits. 

4qfl-b  (a  je-<5  or  &d'j?-6)  [a'je-o,  P.J.  F.  K.  C; 
ad'je-6,  Ja.  Sm.J,  n. ;  pi.  A'pi-o^.  [It.  agio,  gain 
or  profit.]  (Com.)  The  difference  between 
the  real  and  nominal  value  of  moneys,  or  be- 
tween the  values  of  the  current  notes,  and  the 
standard  money  or  specie  of  any  place.  Brande. 

l(?'l-Q-TAgfE,  n.  [It.  agiotaggio,  stock-job- 
bing ;  Fr.  agiotage.]  Speculations  on  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  public  funds,  or  the  management 
or  manoDuvres  by  which  speculators  in  the 
public  funds  contrive,  by  disseminating  false 
rumors,  or  by  other  means,  to  lower  or  enhance 
their  price.  Brande. 

A-gtlST',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  gist,  or  gest,  a  guest ;  Fr. 
giste,  a  lodging-place.]  (Late.)  To  take  in  and 
feed  cattle,  and  take  the  money.  Blount. 

t  A-^IsT'AGE,  n.    (Law.)  Same  as  Agistment. 

A-GlST'MgXT,  n.  1.  (Lato.)  The  feeding  of  cat- 
tie  in  a  common  pasture,  for  a  stipulated  price  : 
—  tithe  due  for  the  profit  of  agisting.  Blackstotie. 
2.  An  embankment  of  earth.  Boucher. 

A-gflS'TQR,  n.  An  officer  of  the  king  of  England's 
forest.  "  She  hath  her  peculiar  officers,  as  for- 
esters, verderers,  regarders,  agistors."   Howell. 

A^'l-TA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  agitated,  [r.]  Hall. 

Ag 'J-TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  agito,  agitatus ;  It.  agitare.'] 
\i.  agitated  ;  pp.  agitating,  agitated.] 

1.  To  put  in  motion  by  disturbance  of  e 
librium;  ta  shake. 

Winds  from  aU  quarters  agitate  the  air. 

2.  To  disturb ;  to  stir  up ;  to  excite. 

We  must  all  have  observed  that  a  speaker  agitated  with 
passion,  18  perpetually  changing  the  tone  and  pitch  of  his 
^°'<=e-  £ir  W.  Jones. 

3.  To  discuss ;  to  controvert. 

This  controversy  hotly  agitated  among  the  modems. 

4.  To  revolve ;  to  ponder  upon. 

Formalities  of  extraordinary  zeal  and  piety  are  never  more 
nudied  and  elaborate  than  when  politicians  most  anitnte 
desperate  designs.  A'.  cKaHes. 


equi- 

Cowper. 


Agf-l-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  agitatio.] 

1.  Act  of  agitating.  Bacon. 

2.  State  of  being  agitated ;  disturbance ;  ex- 
citement.   "  Tumult  or  agitation."      Addison. 

3.  Discussion;  deliberation.  "The  project 
now  in  agitation,"  Swift. 

Syn.  —  Agitation  is  an  excitement  or  excited  action, 
and  may  be  applied  to  the  body  or  to  the  mind,  and 
to  individuals  or  to  couununities  ;  a  whole  com- 
munity may  be  in  a  state  of  agitation  or  excitement. 
Emotion  refers  solely  to  the  movements  of  the  mind, 
and  is  applied  to  an  individual,  and  tliere  may  be 
emotions  of  pain,  of  pity,  or  of  pleasure.  .Agitation  or 
discussion  of  a  |K)iitical  question  ;  excitement  of  feeling 
or  passion  ;  disturbance  of  the  temper ;  trepidation  of 
the  body. 

A^'l-TA-TJVE,  a.  [L.  agito,  to  hurry,  from  ago, 
to  drive.]     Tending  to  agitate.  Ogilvie. 

JI^-f-TJ'Td,a.  [It.  agitated.]  (Music.)  Denot- 
ing a  rapid  or  broken  style  of  performing.  Crabb. 

A^'I-tA-TOR,  n.     1.  One  who  agitates. 

2.  (Eng.  Hist.)  A  person  chosen  by  the  army, 

in  1647,  to  watch  over  its  interests.        Herbert. 
AO-LA'I-jf,n.    (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered 

by  Luther  in  1857.  Lovering. 

Ag'L^T,  n.     [Fr.  aiguillette,  a  point.] 

1.  A  tag  of  a  point  carved  into  the  shape  of 
an  image.  'His  gown  addressed  with  aglets." 
[Written  also  aiglet.]  Hayward. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  pendant  at  the  ends  of  the  chives 
of  flowers  ;  an  anther  ;  —  a  catkin  of  the  hazel. 

AG'L^T-HEAD'fD,  a.     Pointe^with  a  tag  at  the 

head.  Pilkinton. 

A-GLOW,  a.    Glowing ;  hot ;  warm.  Sea7-s. 

t  AG'MI-NAL,  a.  [L.  agmen,  a  troop.]  Belonging 
to  a  troop.  Bailey. 

Ag'NAIL,  n.  [A.  S.  ange,  vexation,  trouble,  and 
neegel,  a  nail.]  A  disease  of  the  nails  ;  a  whit- 
low. —  See  Hangnail.  Cotgrave. 

Ag'NATE,  rt.  11..  agnattis.]  Akin  by  the  father's 
side ;  —  allied.     "  Agnate  words."        Pownall. 

AG'JVATE,  n.  One  connected  by  the  father's  side 
or  by  males.  Bouvier. 

AG-NAT'lC  a.  Related  by  descent  from  the 
father.    "  The  agnatic  succession."  Blackstone. 

AG-NA  'TION,  n.  Descent  by  the  father's  side,  or 
from  the  same  father  in  the  male  line.    Burrill. 

tAG-Nl"TION,  n.  [L.  agnitio.]  Acknowledg- 
ment.    "The  a^rm'^jow  of  our  God."    Pearson. 

t  AG-NIZE',  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  agniser.']  To  acknowl- 
edge. "  To  agnize  some  divine  excellency  or 
perfection."  Whitby. 

jlO-J\rd  MEJV,  n.  [L.,  a  surname;  ad,  to,  and 
nomen,  a  name.]  A  name  derived,  among  the 
Romans,  from  some  illustrious  action  or  re- 
markable event,  and  given  to  a  person,  although 
he  might  already  have  a  praenomen,  nomen,  and 
cognomen.  "Africanus  was  the  agnomen  of 
the  two  Scipios."  Bra?ide. 

tAG-NOM'j-NATE,  v.  a.     [L.  agnomino.]     To 
name.     "  Agnominated  by  our  name."  Locrine. 
AG-N5M-I-NA  TION,  n.     1.  Allusion  of  one  word 
to  another  by  resemblance  of  sound. 

Our  bards  hold  agttominatioTis  to  be  the  greatest  elcpance. 

ilowell. 

2.  An  additional  name  ;  agnomen.       Smart. 

Ao-Jsro-THE  'RI-  tJM,  n.  [L.  agnus,  a  lamb,  and 
Gr.  Oripiov,  a  wild  animal.]  (Geol.)  An  extinct 
fossil  animal,  allied  to  the  dog,  and  as  large  as 
as  a  lion.  Roberts. 

Jo'JVUS,n.    [L.]    A  lamb. 

Jlgnus  Dei,  (Rom.  Cath.  Church. )  The  Lamb  of  Ood,  the 
figure  of  the  feaviour  in  the  form  of  a  lamb,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  symbolical  words  of  St.  John,  in  the 
book  of  Revelation  ;  —  a  medallion  of  consecrated 
wax,  or  wafer  dough,  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
lamb  supporting  the  banner  of  the  cross.         Fairholt. 

Ag  'JVUS  cAs  'TUS,  n.  [L.  agnus,  a  lamb,  and 
castus,  chaste.]  The  chaste-tree,  a  species  of 
vitex.     "  Wreaths  of  agnus  castus."       Dryden. 

A-GO',  ad.  [A.  S.  gan,  to  go,  (wan,  gone.]  In 
time  past ;  since  ;  past ;  as,  "  Long  ago." 

4S^  "  Reckoning  time  towards  the  present,  we  use 
since;  as,  '  It  is  a  yea.x since  it  happened  ' ;  reckoning 
from  the  present  we  use  ago  ;  as,  '  It  is  a  year  ago.^ 
This  is  not,  perhaps,  always  observed."    Johnson. 


A-g6g',  a.  or  ad.  [LowFr.  h  gogo,  to  one's  wish. 
Johnson. — It.  agognare,  to  long  for.  Brockett, 
A.  S.  gangan,  to  go.  Richardson.  —  "It  is 
strange  that  all  our  philologists  have  marked 
the  etymology  of  this  word  as  uncertain  ;  as  it 
may,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  derived  from  It. 
agognare,  to  wish  ;  to  long  for."  Brockett.] 
In  a  state  of  desire  or  excitement;  eager  in 
pursuit ;  —  a-going. 

Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin.  Cknrpet-. 

They  [the  j?ypsicsj  generally  straggle  into  these  parts  about 

this  time  of  the  vear,  and  set  the  heads  of  our  servant-maids 

so  agog  for  husbands,  that  we  do  not  expect  to  have  any 

business  done  as  it  should  be  whilst  they  arc  in  t^e  country. 

Ac/dmon. 
Chime  right  to  the  humor  which  is  at  present  agog.  South. 

A-G6'ING,j9.  a.     In  the  act  of  going.      Dryden. 

fA'GOJV,  n.  [Gr.  uyiiv,  a  contest.]  A  contest 
for  a  prize  ;  a  struggle.  Abp.  Sancroft. 

tAG'O-NARCH,  p.  [Gr.  kyuji-,  a  contest,  and 
iyX^i,  a  governor.]  A  master  of  revels.  Blount. 

t  A-G6NE' (si-g6n'),  «<;.     Ago;  past.      B.  Jonson. 
My  master  left  me,  because  three  days  agone  I  M\  sick. 

1  Sam.  XXX.  13. 

A-GON'JC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  yuiiia,  an  angle.] 
Noting  two  lines  on  the  earth's  surface,  where 
the  magnetic  meridian  coincides  with  the  geo- 
graphical. Ogilvie. 

Ag'0-nT§M,  n.  [Gr.  ayiiviir/ia.]  Contention  for 
a  prize,     [r.]  Bailey. 

AG'O-NIST,  n.     [Gr.  dyuvjoTiJs,  a  combatant.] 

1.  A  contencfer  for  prizes,     [li.]  Bailey. 

2.  (Church  Hist.)  A  name  given  by  Donatus 
to  such  of  his  disciples  as  he  sent  to  public 
places  to  propagate  his  doctrines.  Buck. 

t  AG-O-NTS'TARjCH,  n.  [Gr.  dywvioT^i,  a  comba- 
tant, and  ap)(^6s,  a  governor.]  One  who  took  the 
charge,  in  ancient  times,  of  exercising  comba- 
tants. Crabb. 

AO-g-jyiS'TE^,  n.  [Gr.]  A  prize-fighter;  an 
agonist ;  one  that  contends  at  public  games  for 
a  prize.     "Samson  Ji/oms^es.'  Milton. 

AG-O-NIS'TIC  ;„.    Relating  to  prize-fight- 

AG-0-NIS'T|-CAL,  Sing.  Blackmail. 

Ag-O-NIS'TI-CAL-LV,  ad.  In  an  agonistical 
manner. 

Ag-0-NIS'T|CS,  n.  pi.  The  art  or  theory  of  prize- 
fighting. Qu.  liev. 

AG'O-NIZE,  r.  a.  [Gr.  iiytovii,u),  to  contend  for  a 
prize.]  [i.  agonized  ;  pp.  agonizing,  ago- 
nized.] To  afflict  with  agony.  "It  agonizes 
his  mind  perpetually."  Feltham. 

Ag'O-NIZE,  v.  n.    To  feel  agony  ;  to  suflfer  pain. 

To  smart  and  agonize  at  every  pore."  Fop*. 

AG-O-NIZ'JNG-LY,  (^d-     With  great  agony. 

tAG'0-N0-THETE,M.  [(jx.  iyuivoOiTm.]  A  pres- 
ident at  public  games.  Bailey. 

tAG-0-NO-THET'{C,  a.  Presiding  at  public 
games ;  giving  prizes  at  games.  Bailey. 

Ag'Q-NY,  n.     [Gr.  ayujvia,  a  struggle.]] 

1.  Struggle  under  severe  pain,  as  m  the  pangs 
of  death.     "  Dying  agonies."  Hume. 

2.  Violent  pains  of  body  or  mind ;  anguish. 

That  death  were  better  than  such  agony 

As  grief  and  fury  unto  me  did  bring.  Sjienser. 

3.  (Eccl.)  The  severe  suffering  or  conflict  of 
our  Saviour  in  the  garden. 

This  very  prayer  of  Christ  obtained  angels  to  be  sent  to 
him  as  comforters  in  his  agony.  Hooker. 

Syn.  — See  Pain. 

t  A-GOOD'  (9-gfld'),  ad,  [a  and  good^^  In  ear- 
nest ;  not  fictitiously.     "  Weep  agood."    Shak. 

Ao'0-R4,n.  [Gr.  ayoprf,  market-place.]  An  as- 
sembly ;  a  market-place ;  a  forum.  Craig. 

A-GOU'T{  (9-g6'te),  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  rodent 
animals,  abundant  in  South  America,  of  the 
size  of  a  rabbit,  but  more  like  the  squirrel  in 
appearance,  with  the  exception  of  the  tail,  which 
is  most  commonly  a  mere  naked  stump,  or  very 
short,  as  in  the  species  called  acouchy.  Eng.Cyc. 

fA-GRACE',  V.  a.  —  See  Aggrace.  Spenser. 

t  A-GRAm'MA-TIST,  m.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ypdii/ia, 
a  letter.]     An  illiterate  man.  Bailey. 

A-GRA'RJ-AN,  a.  [L.  agrarius,  relating  to  land  ; 
ager,  a  field.]  Relating  to  fields  or  lands; 
agrestic  ;  —  applied  to  the  distribution  of  lands. 


A.  E,  I,  O,  f;,  Y,  long;  A,  %  I,  6,  C,  f,  short;  A.  E,  I,  Q,  y,  V,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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Jt<rrariaH  law,  a  Roman  law  for  tlie  diittribution  of 

Uie  piihlic  landB  among  plebeians,  «olcliur8,  or  all  the 

citizens. 

A-fiRA'RI-AN,  n.    An  advocate  of  agrarian  prin- 

■  ciplcs  or  laws.  Qw»  ^f- 

A-GRA'RI-AN-I^M,  n.    The  doctrine  and  princi- 
ples of  agrarians.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 

A-ORA  'Rl- AN-fZE,  t'.  a.    To  distribute  among  the 
people,  as  lands.  Ch.  Ob. 

A-GREK',  V.  n.     [It.  aggrndire ;   Fr.  agreer,  to 
concur,  from  a  gre,  at  will,  at  concord.]      [i. 

AOUEKI)  ;  pp.  AOKEEINO,  AOUEEU.] 

1.  To  think  or  act  in  unison ;  to  be  in  concord. 

irtwo  of  you  shall  agrtc  on  earth.  Matt,  xviii.  19. 

2.  To  grant;  to  admit;  —  with  to;  as,  "To 
agree  to  a  statement  or  a  proposition." 

3.  To  concur  in  the  same  opinion. 

Miltun  U  a  noble  geaiua,  and  the  world  agrees  to  confem  it 

H'atU. 

4.  To  settle  terms,  or  a  price,  by  stipulation. 

Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly.  ilntt.  v.  25. 

Didst  not  thou  agree  with  me  for  a  penny  ?      Matt.  xx.  13. 

5.  To  be  consistent ;  to  harmonize. 

Their  witness  agreed  not  together.  Mark  xir.  16. 

Thou  art  a  Cialilean,  and  thy  speech  agrceth  thereto. 

Mark  xiv.  70. 

6.  To  suit  with ;  to  be  accommodated  to ;  to 

tally ;  to  match. 

No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  a  new  garment  upon  an  old  ; 
the  piece  that  was  token  out  of  the  new  agrceth  not  with  the 
old.  I'like  V.  3(i. 

7.  To  be  adapted'  to  one's  constitution,  or 
beneficial  to  one's  health ;  as,  ''  This  kind  of 
food  agrees  with  me." 

A-GREE',  iad.     \1j.  gratus,  pleasing;  It.  a  gra 
A-GRE',     Sdo;  ir.  a  and  gre.    I>iez.]    In  gooc 
part;  kindly. 

t  A-GREE',  V.  a.    To  reconcile 

a-gree-a-bIl'j-ty, 
pleased. 


good 
Chaucer. 

Spenser. 

Willingness    to    be 
Chaucer. 

All  fortune  is  blisstXil  to  a  man  by  tlie  agreeabililH  or  by 
the  egality  of  him  that  sutfereth  it.  Chaucer. 

A-GREE'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  agreable.l 

1.  Suitable  to  ;  consistent  witn ;  accordant ; 
concordant ;  conformable.  "  A  thing  agreeable 
and  grateful  to  the  nature  of  man."  Bacon. 

2.  Pleasing ;  pleasant ;  charming ;  grateful ; 
delightful ;  welcome  ;  as,  "  An  agreetwle  pros- 
pect " ;  "  Agreeable  intercourse." 

Syn.  —  Atireeable  to  reason;  suitable  to  circum- 
stances ;  conformable  to  custom  ;  consi.itent  conduct. 
.^irrreable  conversation  ;  a  pleasant  companion  ;  a 
plraximi  address  ;  charming  music ;  grateful  food  or 
drini( ;  a  delightful  scene.  A  gift  is  acceptable  to  a 
poor  man  ;  lianiionious  sounds  are  gratefid  to  a  mu- 
sical ear  ;  good  tidings  are  always  welcome. 

A-GREE'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    Quality  of  being  agree- 
able.   "  Agreeableness  to  the  palate."        Locke. 

A-GREE',\-BLY,  ad.     In  accordance  ivith  ;  pleas- 
ingly. "  Advantageously  and  agreeably."  Sicift. 

A-GREED',  p.  a.     Settled  by  consent.  Locke. 

A-GREE'ING-LY,  ad.     In  conformity  to.  Sheldon. 
A-GREE'|NG-NESS,   n.      Consistence;    suitable- 
ness,    [k.]  Johnson. 
A-GUEE'M(;nt,  n.     [Fr.  agrement.] 

1.  Concord ;  harmony  ;  unison. 

What  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ? 

2  Cor.  iv.  16. 

2.  Resemblance ;  similarity. 

Expansion  ami  duration  have  this  further  agreement,  that 
their  parts  are  not  separable  one  from  another.  Locke. 

3.  Stipulation  ;  compact ;  bargain  ;  contract ; 
covenant ;  as,  "  He  did  not  comply  with  the 
agreemciU." 

4.  {Law.)  A  mutual  contract  between  two  or 
more  parties  ;  —  an  instrument  showing  what 
has  been  agreed  upon.  Burrill. 

5.  {Fine  Arts.)  A  union  or  concord  of  all 
parts  of  a  design.  Fairholt. 

Syn.  —  Agreement  by  promise  ;  express  stipulation  ; 
contract  in  writing;  corenant  by  deed;  compiict  by 
commuu  consent;  bargaiH  for  goods.  —  See  Assent. 

f  A-GRES'T1-.\L  (j-gr8st'y?-?il),  a.  Agrestic.  Swan. 

A-GR£s'TIC,         )  „      [I^  agrestis,  rustic ;  ager, 
A-GREs'TJ-CAL,  S  a   field.]      Belonging  to    the 
country   or  to    fields;  rude;   rustic.     "A  bar- 
barous and  agrestic  behavior."  Gregory . 


tA-GBlC-O-LA'TIQN,  n.  \l..  agricolatio.]  Cul- 
ture of  tne  ground.  Bailey, 

A-GRIc'Q-lIsT,  n.  An  af^iculturiiit ;  a  husband- 
man.   "  The  young  agncolist."  DodsU'y. 

A-GRlC'Q-LOfJS,  a.     [L.  ager,  a  field,  and  roh, 
^    to  cultivate.]     Agricultural.  Sidney  Smith. 

Ag'RI-COlT-QR,  rt.    A  farmer.         Farm.  Ency. 

Ag-RI-cOlT'U-RAL,  a.  Relating  to  af^iculturc. 
"  The  agricultural  systems  of  political  econ- 
omy." Smith. 

Ag-RI-cOlt'V-RAL-IST,  n.  —  See  AoBicri.Ti- 
11I8T.     [ii.]         '  Thacher. 

Ag'B|-COLT-VRE  (SB'r?-kiilt-yur),  n.  [L.  agri- 
cuUura;  ager,  a  field,  and  culturn,  cultivation.] 
The  art  or  science  of  cultivating  the  earth ; 
tillage;  husbandry.  Browne. 

Ag-R|-cOlt'V-RIijM,  «.  The  science  of  agri- 
culture,    [k.]  Todd. 

AG-RI-cClt'II-RIst,  n.  One  versed  in  agricult- 
ure ;  a  farmer ;  a  husbandman.  Todd. 
Syn.  — See  Farmer. 

Ag'RJ-MO-NV,  n.  [L.  agrimo7iia.^  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  perennial  herbs;  Agrimoma  :  —  a  name  es- 
pecially applied  to  Agrimonia  eupatoria.  Gray. 

t  A-GRI§E',  v.  n.  [A.  S.  agrisan,  to  fear  greatly.] 
To  shiver  for  fear,  or  pity ;  to  shudder.  Chaucer. 

t  A-GRI^E',  v.  a.  To  affright ;  to  disfigure. 
"  Eyes  that  should  be  sore  agrised."     Spenser. 

A'OR6m,  n.  {Med.)  A  disease  of  the  tongue  in 
India.  Crabb. 

AG-RO-NOM'IC,  }  a.    Relating  to  agronomy  ; 

AG-RQ-NdM'l-CAL,  >  agricultural.  Ed.  Rev. 

A-GRON'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  ivpii,  a  field,  and  v6po(, 
a  rule ;  Fr".  agronomie.]  Theory  of  agricul- 
ture. Brande. 

Ao-RQ-SrEM'MA,  n.  [Gr.  iyt^ds,  a  field,  and 
arliipiiy  a  garland.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ; 
corn-cockle  or  rose-campion.  Loudon. 

j1-OR6s'TlS,n.  [Gr.  diypMonj.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  grasses;  bent-grass.  Loudon. 

AG-ROS-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  dfypunrrif,  and 
ypd^(D,  to  describe.J  A  description  of  grasses  ; 
agrostology.  Dr.  Black. 

AG-RQS-TOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  Sypmartf,  and  it<Jyo5, 
a  discourse.]  That  part  of  botany  that  relates 
to  grasses  ;  agrostography.  Brande. 

t  A-GRO'T^D,  pp.    Cloyed ;  saturated.  Chaucer. 

A-GRot^ND',  ad.  On  the  ground ;  stranded ;  ob- 
structed : —  applied  to  a  ship  when  it  rests  on 
the  ground  so  as  to  be  immovable.         Dryden. 

A'GUE  (a'gv),  «.  [Goth,  agis,  tremor.  —  Fr.  aigti, 
sharp  ifierre  aigue,  acute  fever.]  An  intermittent 
fever,  with  cold  fits  succeeded  by  hot.  Dunglison. 

A'GUE,  V.  a.  To  strike  as  with  an  ague.  Heywood. 

A'GUE— CAKE,  n.  An  enlargement  of  the  liver  or 
spleen,  caused  by  the  ague.  Brande. 

A  mere  ague-cake,  coagulated  of  a  certain  ftvcr.       Milton. 

A'GUED(5'gud),  rt.  Struck  with  an  ague.  "With 
flight  and  agued  fear."  Shak. 

A'GUE-FiT,  n.    A  paroxysm  of  the  ague.    Shak. 

A'GUE-PR66f  (a'gu-prSn,  a.  Proof  against  a^ies. 
"  1  am  not  ague-proof.  Shak. 

t  A-GUfiR'RY,  r.  a.  [Ti.  aguerrir.}  To  inure  to 
the  hardships  of  war. 

The  best  aguerried  of  any  troops  In  Europe.         Lyttleton. 
A'GyE-SPfiLL,  n.     A  charm  for  the  ague. 
The  mountebank  now  treads  the  stage,  and  sella 
His  piils,  his  balsams,  and  his  ague-npelU.  Gay. 

A'GUE— STRUCK,  a.  Struck  as  with  an  ague. 
"  Ague-struck  with  fear."  Hewyt. 

A'GUE— TREE,  n.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
sassafras.  Bailey. 

t  A-GUfsE'  (9-|iz'),  t'.  rt.  To  dress.  —  See  Giisk. 
"  Her  head  she  fondly  would  ttguise."   Spettser. 

t  A-GUl^E'  (»-flz'),  n.    Dress. 

The  glory  of  the  court,  their  fashinna. 

And  orave  aguiar,  with  all  their  princely  state.        More. 

A'GU-ISH,  a.     Pertaining  to  ague.         B.  Jonson. 

A'GU-|8H-n£ss,  n.  Quality  of  resembling  an 
ague.  Johiuon. 


A'Ot;L,n.  [Ar.]  ^Bo<.)  A  little  prickly  Bhrdk. 
Iledytarum  ulhagt.  Omhb 

All  (a),  interj.  [Ocr.  ach,  oeh;  L.  oh.]  8ome- 
tiincH  noting  dislike  and  contempt,  or  exultation 
and  joy ;  but  most  frequently  regret,  compas- 
sion, and  cotnplaint. 

Ah  happy  hills  i  nh  pleasing  shade  i 

Ah  flelds  beloved  io  vain !  Ot^f. 

When  followed  by  tlut,  it  expraMM  vaheineiit  de. 
sire. 

A-IIA',  A-UA'!  interj.  Noting  tritunph  and  con- 
tempt. P$.  zxxv.  21. 

A-lie^AD'  (f-hid'),  ad.    {WatU.)  Farther  onward; 

onward  ;  in  advance.     "  Gets  ahead."  Drydctt 

To  go  ahead,  to  proceed,  to  go  onward. 

t A-ll EIGHT' (9-hlt'),a<f.    Aloft;  on  high.  Shai- 

t  A-HIgH'  (j-hl'),  ad.    On  high.  Shak. 

A-nOLD',  ad.  {\aut.)  To  lay  a  ship  ahold  in  to 
bring  her  to  lie  as  near  the  wind  an  she  can,  in 
order  to  get  her  out  to  sea. 

Lay  her  ahold,  ahold  \  off  to  tea  igaio  t  lay  her  oC  Shot. 

j1-h6u'AI  (9-1i6'9),  »».  A  Brazilian  tree,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Cerbera,  the  kernels  of  whose 
nuts  are  a  most  deadly  poison.  Loudon. 

A-Ild('',  interj.    {Xaut.)  Noting  a  call ;  hoUa. 

AH'RJ-MAN,  n.  [Per.]  One  of  the  chief  dei- 
ties of  the  ancient  Persian  theology.  Ahri- 
man  was  the  principle  of  evil,  Oromasdes  the 
principle  of  good.  Brande. 

A-hCLL',  ad.  {Savt.'i  The  situation  of  a  ship 
when  all  sails  are  furled  and  the  helm  is  lashed 
on  the  lee  side.  Mar.  Diet. 

A-HUN'GRY,  rt.    [n  and  hungry.']   Hungry.  Shak. 

The  expletive  an  is  thus  prelized  to  hunger ;  aa, 

"  He  was  an  kangered."  Matt,  xxv.  37. 

A' I,  n.  {Zoiil.)  An  animal  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nus Brady  pus  ;  the  three-toed  sloth.      Brande. 

AID  (ad),  r.  a.  [L.  adjttto  ;  It.  aiutare  ;  Sp.  ayu- 
dar ;  Fr.  aider.]     [i.  aided  ;  pp.  aiding,  aid- 
ed.]   To  give  support  to  ;  to  succor  ;  to  help  ; 
to  assist.    "  Aid  me  in  this  enterprise."    Shak. 
Syn.  — See  Help. 

AID,  n.  1.  Help;  support;  assistance;  succor; 
relief ;  as,  "  To  stand  in  need  of  aid." 

2.  An  assistant ;  a  helper ;  an  aide-de-camp  ; 
as,  "  A  governor's  aid." 

3.  {Law.)  A  subsidy;  pecuniary  tribute  paid 
by  a  feudal  vassal.  Blackstone. 

4.  {England.)  pi.  Extraordinary  grants  made 
to  the  crown  by  the  House  of  Commoiu  ;  sub- 
sidies ;  supplies. 

Syn.  —  Friendly  aid ;  good  help  ;  ne«e8sar>-  npport 
or  a^sintance  ;  timely  su.ccor  ;  salutary  relief.  Help  ia 
nccoKiiary  for  the  weak  ;  assistance  for  those  who  are 
overburdened  with  work  ;  aid  is  useful  to  encourage  ; 
succor  is  iict'ded  to  ward  off  a  calamity  ;  rHitf  to 
lessen  pain  or  want. 

fAID'ANCE,  n.     Help  ;  support ;  aid.  Shak. 

tAID'ANT,  rt.     Helping;  helpful.  Shak. 

AIDE-DE-CAMP  (ad'9-klwng)  fad'f-klwng',  IT. 
Ja. ;  ad'e-kSng',  E.  K.  Sm. ;  ad  $-k&nip,  If'ft.J,  n. 
Tl>\.  AIDES-DE-CAMP.  \¥t., field-aid.]  A  military 
officer  appointed  to  attend  a  general  ofiicer, 
to  receive  and  carry  his  orders;  —  written  also 
aid-de-camp. 

AID'^R,  n.    1.  One  who  aids ;  a  helper. 

2.  {Late.)  One  who  aids  or  promotes  the 
commission  of  a  crime  ;  an  accessory  before  or 
at  the  fact ;  a  principal  in  the  second  degree  ; 
an  abettor.  Burrill. 

AID'fOl,  a.    Giving  aid ;  helpful.  Ec.  Ret. 

AID'INU,  p.  a.   Affording  ud ;  assisting ;  helping. 

AID'L^SS  (ad'Ifs),  a.  Without  assistance.   Shak. 

t  AID'-.MA-JQR,  n.  The  former  title  of  the  adju- 
tant of  a  regiment.  Booth. 

Al'GRE  (ii'gur),  n.  [Dan.  eger,  the  ocean.]  The 
flowing  of  the  sea ;  eagre.  [Prtn-incial,  £ng.] 
—  See  E.VOUE. 

AI'GR^T  (a'gr?t),  n.     [Fr.  aigretU.] 

1.  {Zool.)  The  egret,  or  heron.  —  SeeEoRET. 

2.  An  oriental  ornament  for  the  head,  in  the 
form  of  a  heron's  crest.  TiceddeU. 
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AIGKETTE 

jfl-OntTTE',  n.  [Fr.]  [Bot.)  The  calyx  of 
composite  plants,  being  a  kind  of  tuft,  down,  or 
membranous  coronet ;  aigret.  Brande. 

jfI-OUILLE',n.  [Fr.]  A  needle  ;  an  instrument 
used  by  engineers  to  pierce  rock  for  the  lodg- 
ment of  gunpowder.  Buchanan. 

Al-OUIL-LETTE' {i-l\\-\¥it'),n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  A. 
point ;  a  tagged  point :  a  decoration  worn  on 
the  right  shoulder  of  a  general ;  an  aigulet. 

AI'cn-LfiT,  or  AlG'LpT,  n.     [Fr.  aguillette.'\ 

1.  A  point  of  gold  at  the  end  of  fringes  •,  a 
tagged  point ;  a  knot ;  an  aglet. 

With  golden  aigulets  that  glistered  bright         Sfienser. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  lashing  rope  for  securing  the 
breeching  of  a  gun  on  board  a  ship.  \aid.  Diet. 
—  See  Aglet. 

AIK'RAW,  n.  {Bot.)  A  popular  name  of  a  species 
of  lichen  or  moss.  Ogilvie. 

Ail,  v.  a.  [Goth,  agh,  troublesome  ;  agio,  pain  ; 
A.  S.  eglian,  to  feel  pain,  or  aidlian,  to  be  sick.] 
[«.  AILED  ;  pp.  AILING,  AILED.]  To  give  pain  to  ; 
to  pain  ;  to  trouble  ;  to  affect  m  any  manner. 

*»"  Tliis  verb  is  never  used  when  speaking  of  a 
definite  disease ;  but  its  subject  is  always  indetermi- 
nate. Thus  we  say,  "  What  ails  hlni  "  i  "  Soniething 
ails  him  "  ;  "  Nothing  ails  him  ;  but  never,  "  A 
fever  ails  hini." 

AIL,  V.  n.    To  feel  pain ;  to  be  in  pain  or  trouble. 

And  much  he  ails,  but  yet  he  is  not  sick.  Daniel. 

Ail,  n.    A  disease  ;  pain  ;  illness  ;  ailment.  Pope. 

Jil-tAJV'TUS,  n.  [Sans,  ailanto,  tree  of  heaven, 
the  name  of  one  species  in  the  Moluccas.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  trees  or  plants  found  in  Chma  and 
the  East  Indies.  Craig. 

1^3=  Sometimes  spelled  ailanthus,  (as  if  the  name 
was  related  to  avdoi,  a  Hower,)  which,  Loudon  says, 
is  incorrect. 

Al-LETTES',  or  Al-LE-ROJVS',  n.pL  [Fr.,  little 
wings.']  Small  square  shields  of  arms,  worn, 
during  a  part  of  the  middle  ages  by  knights,  on 
the  shoulders.  They  are  the  prototypes  of 
modern  epaulets.  Fairholt. 

AlL'JNG,  p.  a.    Sickly;  full  of  complaints. 

AIL'M^XT,  n.  Pain;  disease;  illness.  Granville. 

Aim  (am),  V.  n.  [L.  (Bstimo,  to  weigh,  to  con- 
sider ;  Sp.  asmar,  to  consider ;  Old  Fr.  esmer, 
to  point  at.]     [i.  AIMED  ;  pp.  aiming,  aimed.] 

1.  To  endeavor  to  strike  with  a  missile  weap- 
on ;  to  direct  towards  ;  to  point ;  as,  "  To  aim 
at  a  mark." 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 

Thy  God's,  and  truth's.  Shak. 

2.  To  endeavor  ;  to  aspire  ;  to  strive. 

AIM,  V.   a.      To    direct,   as    a  missile   weapon. 

"  Who  aims  his  airy  spear."  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  -Aim.  at  a  mark  or  a  bird  ;  point  a  cannon 

against  a  wall ;  Uccl  a  cannon,  a  gun,  ur  a  blow  at 

the  object  we  wish  to  injure  or  destroy. 

Aim  to  l)e  good  ;  axpire  to  be  great ;  endeavor  to  per- 
form your  duty  ;  strive  to  excel. 

AIM,  n.  1.  The  direction  of  a  missile  weapon ; 
direction  towards  a  point  or  object ;  as,  "  To 
take  aim  at  any  thing." 

2.  View ;  object ;  end ;  intention  ;  design  ; 
the  thing  after  which  one  endeavors.        Locke. 

And,  with  ambitious  aim. 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God, 
Kuised  impious  war.  Milton. 

3.  t  Conjecture  ;  guess. 

It  is  impossible,  l)y  aim,  to  tell  it  Spenser. 

Syn. — 4im  denotes  an  immediate,  end&n  ultimate 
object.  His  aim  is  to  improve;  his  intention  is  good  ; 
he  has  a  view  to  trade  ;  his  ile.iiffn  is  to  live  in  peace ; 
liis  purpose  is  fixed  ;  his  object  is  worthy ;  liis  end  is 
important. 

Pro[)ose  an  aim  or  an  ohjecl ;  have  an  intention  or  a 
design  ;  form  a  purpose  ;  keep  an  end  in  view.  —  See 
Direction. 

AlM'^R  (a'mer),  n.    One  who  aims.  Wood. 

AlM'{NG,  n.    The  act  of  taking  aim.  South. 

AIM'LgSS  (am'le-i),  a.     Without  aim. 

AIM'LgSS-LY,  ad.     In  an  aimless  manner. 

Air  (Ar),  n.     [Gr.  I'n'ip;  L.  aer;  It.  aere;  Fr.  air.] 
1.  The  fluid  which  we  breathe,  and  which  sur- 
rotmds  the  globe,  esteemed  by  ancient  philos- 
ophers a  simple  element,  but  found  by  modern 
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chemists  to  consist  of  two  simple  substances, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  or  azote,  in  the  relative 
bulks  of  20.90  of  the  former  to  79.10  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  or,  by  weight,  of  23.10  of  oxygen  to  76.90 
of  nitrogen  ;  the  atmosphere.  Ilor.iford. 

As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air.  Shak. 

2.  Any  aeriform  fluid  ;  gas  ;  as,  vital  air,  for 
oxygen  ;  fixed  air,  or  mepnitic  air,  for  carbonic 
acid  ;  inflanmiable  air,  for  hydrogen. 

3.  Gentle  wind ;  a  breeze. 

Fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whispered  it  to  the  woods.  Milton. 

4.  The  open  weather,  or  the  atmosphere  as 
affecting  health  or  the  sensations ;  as,  "  The 
morning  air  "  ;  "  The  evening  air  "  ;  "A  pleas- 
ant or  a  bleak  air." 

The  air  bites  shrewdly;  it  is  very  cold.  Shal: 

5.  Utterance  ;  publication  ;  exposure. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  it  has  taken  air  that  I  have  some  hand 
in  these  papers.  J'ope. 

6.  t  Intelligence  ;  information. 

It  grew  from  the  airs  which  the  princes  and  states  abroad 
receiveil  from  their  ambassadors  and  agents  here.         Bacon. 

7.  Attitude  ;  manner  ;  look,  or  appearance  of 
the  person  ;  address  ;  aspect ;  mien  ;  carriage. 

Her  graceful  innocence,  her  every  air.  Milton. 

8.  An  affected  manner  or  gesture. 

They  naturally  give  themselves  airs.  Addison. 

9.  {Mus.)  A  rhythmical  succession  of  tones, 
forming  a  tune  or  melody,  whether  for  a  single 
voice,  or  for  the  leading  voice  or  part ;  a  melo- 
dy ;  a  tune  ;  an  aria.  Dwight. 

10.  {Paint.)  The  medium,  as  transferred  to 
a  picture,  through  which  natural  objects  are 
viewed,  Brande. 

Syn.  —  An  agreeable,  noble,  or  offensive  air;  a 
pleasing  or  awkward  address ;  a  sorrowful  or  cheerful 
aspect  or  mien  ;  mild  demeanor ;  lofty,  haughty,  or  ser- 
vile carriage ;  an  innocent  or  guilty  look  ;  a  beautiful 
or  unpleasant  appearance  ;  rude  or  graceful  manners. 

Air  (Ar),  V.  a.     [i.  aired  ;  pp.  airing,  aired.] 

1.  To  expose  to  the  air ;  as,  "  To  air  beds  or 
garments." 

2.  To  admit  air  into  ;  to  ventilate  ;  as,  "  To 
air  a  room." 

3.  To  refresh  or  cool  by  the  air ;  to  gratify 
one's  self  by  enjoying  the  open  air. 

As  I  was  here  airing  myself  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation  on  the  vanity  of  human 
life.  Addison. 

4.  To  expel  dampness  by  exposure  to  heat ; 
as,  "  To  air  linen." 

Air'— BAL-l66n',  n.  A  machine  filled  with  a  gas 
lighter  than  common  air.  —  See  Balloon. 

Air'— BED,  n.  A  bed,  formed  of  a  bag  or  recepta- 
cle of  air-tight  cloth,  and  filled  with  air.  P.  Cyc. 

AlR'-BLAD-DgR,  n.  {Ich.)  A  bladder  or  vesicle 
in  fishes  filled  with  air.  Braiule. 

AlR'-BLOWN  (Ar'blBn),  a.  Wafted  or  blovm  by 
the  wind. 

AlR'-BORN,  a.    Bom  of  the  air.  Congreve. 

AlR'-BORNE,  a.    Borne  by  the  air. 

AlR'-BRAV-JNG, /).  a.  Defying  the  winds.   Shak. 

Air'— BRED,  a.    Produced  from  or  in  air.  Potter. 

Air'-BUIlt  (Ar'bllt),  a.    Built  in  the  air.  Pope. 

Air'— CELL,  n.  {Nat.  Hist.)  A  cavity  in  the  stem 
or  leaf  of  a  plant :  —  a  membranous  receptacle 
communicating  with  the  lungs  of  birds.  Brande. 

AlR-CHAM'BER,  n.  —  See  AiR-CELL.        Ogilvie. 

t  Air'— DRAWN,  a.  Drawn  or  painted  in  air. 
"  This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger."  Shak. 

AiR'-?M-BRACED'  (Ar'?m-brast'),  a.  Encom- 
passed by  air.  "Air-embrac  d  wnters."  Sandys. 

AlR'^R,  n.    One  who  airs  or  exposes  to  the  air. 

AiR'-KS-CAPE',  n.  A  contrivance  for  letting  off 
the  air  from  water-pipes.  Weale. 

Al'R^Y,  n.  The  nest  of  hawks  or  other  birds  of 
prey.  —  See  Aerie  and  Eyry.         Richardson. 

AiR'-FORMED  (Ar'fdrmd),  a.  Formed  from  the 
air.  Jodrell. 

Air'— GfiN,  n.  A  pneumatic  instrument,  resem- 
bling a  musket,  to  discharge  bullets  by  the  elas- 
tic force  of  the  air.  Brande. 
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Air'— HOLD-^R,  n.  A  vessel  for  holding  air.  Davy. 

AlR'-HOLE  (Ar'hSl),  n.     1.  A  hole  to  admit  air. 
2.  {Founding.)  A  cavity  in  a  casting  caused 
by  air  which  is  arrested  on  passing  through  the 
liquid  metal ;  called  also  blow-hole. 

AlR'l-LY,  ad.  In  an  airy  manner ;  gayly.  Sterne. 

AlR'l-NESS,  n.  1.  Quality  of  being  airv  ;  opon-> 
ness  ;  exposure  to  air ;  as,  "  The  airiness  of  a 
situation." 

2.  Lightness;  gayety;  levity.  "A  certain 
talkativeness  and  airiness  represented  in  their 
tongue  [the  French]."  Felto>i, 

AlR'JNG,  n.  1.  A  short  excursion  to  enjoy  the 
fresh  air. 

To  give  their  ladies  an  airing.  Addison. 

2.  Admission  of  air  for  ventilation  ;  as, 
"  The  room  needs  airing." 

3.  Exposure  to  the  air  for  drying,  removing 
odors,  &c. ;  as,  "  The  airing  of  garments  or  of 
bedding." 

Air'— JACK-^T,  n.  A  leathern  jacket  to  which  arc 
attached  bags  or  bladders  filled  with  air  ;  used 
to  support  persons  in  the  water.        Buchanan. 

AlR'L^SS,  a.  Wanting  communication  with  the 
free  air  ;  destitute  of  air.  Shak. 

AlR'LING,  n.  A  thoughtless,  gay  person,  [r.] 
"  Slight  airlings."  B.  Jmison. 

Air'— pIpe,  n.  A  pipe  used  to  draw  foul  air  out 
of  a  ship's  hold,  from  mines,  &c.  Crabb. 

AiR'-PLANT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  plants  which 
derive  their  sustenance  wholly  from  the  air,  not 
being  connected  with  the  ground.  Gray. 

Air'— POI^E,  n.  An  instrument  for  weighing  air. 
"  Common  air-poises."  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Soc. 

Air'— PUMP,  n.  A  machine  by  means  of  which 
air  may  be  exhausted  from 
closed  vessels,  invented  by  Otto 
Guericke,  a  magistrate  of  Mag- 
deburg, about  the  year  1654. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
similar  machine  designed  to  force  air  into  closed 
vessels.  In  the  figure,  a  syringe.  A,  B,  C,  com- 
municates, by  means  of  a  small  pipe,  E,  with  a 
vessel,  D,  called  the  receiver,  from  which  the 
air  is  to  be  extracted. 

Mr-pump  of  a  steam  engine,  the  pump  of  a  condensing 
engine,  by  which  the  injected  water  and  the  condensed 
steam  are  drawn  off  from  the  condenser. 

AiR'-sAc,  n.  A  vesicle  or  receptacle  of  air  in 
birds,  &c. ;  air-cell.  Buchanan. 

AiR'-SIIAfT,  n.  A  passage  for  the  air  into 
mines  and  other  subterraneous  places.       Ray. 

Air'-SLACKED  (-siakt),  a.  Slacked  by  the  air ; 
as,  "  Air-slacked  lime." 

AlR'-STIR-RJNG  (Ar'stir-rjng),  a.  Putting  air  in 
motion.     '^Air-stirring  northern  wind."     May. 

Air'— THREAD,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  long  fil- 
aments seen  floating  in  the  air  during  summer 
or  autumn  ;  gossamer.  Crabb. 

AiR'-THREAT'EN-ING  (Ar'lhret-tn-Tng),  a. 
Threatening  the  air  ;  lofty.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

Air'— TIGHT  (Ar'tit),  a.  Impervious  to  air;  as, 
"  An  air-tight  vessel."  Francis. 

AiR'-TRAp,  n.  A  contrivance  for  excluding  the 
elfluvia  from  drains,  &c.  Francis. 

AiR'-VES-S^L,  n.  A  vessel  containing  air,  or  a 
duct  for  the  passage  of  air.  Ray. 

AlR'Y  (Ar'e),  a.     1.  Composed  of  air  or  vapor. 

The  ai;-y  parts  of  bodies,  as  in  odors  and  infections.  Bacon. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  air  ;  relating  to  the  air. 
"The  rtiry  region."  Boyle. 

3.  Exposed  to  the  air ;  as,  "An  airv  situation." 

4.  Resembling  air,  in  being  impalpable  or  in- 
visible ;  unsubstantial.     "Airy  ghosts." 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  arfd  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Shak. 

5.  Wanting  in  reality  or  sincerity  ;  vain  ;  tri- 
fling.    "  Airy  threats."  Milton. 

6.  Gay  ;  sprightly ;  vivacious  ;  light  of  heart. 

He  that  is  merry  and  aim  at  shove  when  he  sees  o  sad  tem- 
pest on  tlic  sea,  or  dances  when  God  thunders  from  heaven, 
regards  not  when  God  speaks  to  all  the  world.  Taylor- 
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7.  [PaitU.)  Expressing  distance  by  a  proper 
recession  of  the  parts  of  a  picture.       FuirhoU. 

AlR'Y-FLV'ING,  a.    Flying  like  air.     Thomson. 

Airy-light  (ir'^-Wt),  a.    Light  as  air.   Milton. 

AiSI.E  (II),  n.  fL.  ala,a  wing;  Fr.  aile,  a  wing.] 
(Arch.)  A  side  passage  in  a  church,  partially 
separated  from  the  nave  by  columns  or  piers. 

When;  thruugli  the  long-drawn  aule  and  fH-ttcd  vault  Orat/. 

ALslED  (I'Ifd  or  lid),  a.     Having  aisles.    Jiyron. 

AIT,  n.  [Corrupted  from  islvt.  Skinner.]  An 
islet,  commonly  planted  with  osiers,  and  then 
called  a  willow  ait ;  an  eight.  Bratidc. 

AlTCH'BONE,  n.    Edgebone.  — See  Euoehone. 

A-l-Zb'OJ^  [a-?-7,6'on,  Loudon,  C;  a-zoon',  Wb. 
b.  B.]',  n.  [Gr.  ifi,  always,  and  ^uoj,  living ; 
A.  S.  aizon,  or  aizoon.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
fleshy-leaved  plants.  Loudon. 

A-JAR',  ad.  [A.  S.  acyrran,  to  turn.]  Half  or 
partly  open ;  —  applied  to  a  door. 

AJ'V-GA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  labiate  plants  ; 
bugle.  Loudon. 

AJ'I'-TA^E,  n.  [Fr.]  A  short  tube  used  in  hy- 
draulics to  regulate  the  size  and  form  of  the 
stream  of  water  discha  ged ;  the  spout  of  a  jet 
d'eau.  Young. 

A-KAn'T(-CONE,  n.     (Min.)  A  term  sometimes 

"  applied  to  the  mineral  epidote.  Cleaieland. 

Ake,  v.  n.    To  feel  pain. — See  Ache.         Shak. 

A-KTm'b6, a.  [See  KiMBO.]  Arched;  crooked. 
—  The  arms  are  a-kimbo  when  the  hands  are 
on  the  hips,  and  the  elbows  turned  outwards. 

ArbiUhnot. 
A-KTN',  a.    1.  Related  or  allied  to  by  blood ;  kin  ; 
kindred.     "Those   that  be    nothing  akin    to- 
gether."—  See  Kin.  Vires. 
2.  Partaking  of  the  same  properties ;  allied 
by  nature.     "  Questions  aki?i  to  it."          Watts. 

A I^.  1.  The  Arabic  article,  equivalent  to  the,  and 
retained  at  the  beginning  of  many  words  de- 
rived from  that  language  ;  as,  al-coran,  al-cove, 
al-chemu,  al-embic,  al-manac. 

2.  A  Saxon  prefix  to  some  words,  signifying 
noble  [athel],  or  ancient  [eald].  Gibson. 

3.  A  form  of  the  Latin  prefix  ad,  to,  when 
it  precedes  I,  as  in  al-lege,  al-lude,  al-literation, 
al-kgation,  &c. 

.*  'LA,  n. ;  pi.  a'lje.     [L.,  a  wing.] 

i.  (Bot.)  The  side  or  lateral  petal  of  a  papil- 
ionaceous corolla.  Hoblyn. 

2.  [Oniith.  &  Ent.)  The  wings  of  birds  and 
insects.  Brande. 

AL'A-BAS-TgR,  n.  \GT.aX6fiaaTpov.]  L  A  white 
stone  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  of 
two  kinds  ;  one  of  which  is  a  carbonate  of  lime, 
the  other  a  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum  ;  and  to 
this,  the  term  is  now  generally  applied.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  box  or  vase  for  holding  perfumes  and 
ointments  ;  so  called  because  originally  made  of 
alabaster.  Weak. 

Al'A-bAs-T5R,  a.  Made  of  alabaster.    Addison. 

Al-a-bAs'tri-an, 

baster.    [h.] 

AL-Jl-BAS'TRUM,n.;  ipl.  Xl-^lbXs' tra.  [Low 
L. ;  Gr.  iXd^iaarpov,  or  ik6tSa<Trpoi ;  L.  aMuster.] 

1.  An  alabaster  vase  for  perfumes.  Ash. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  cup  or  bud  of  arose;  a  flower- 
bud.  Craig. 

A-LAcK'  (9-ISk'),  inter;'.  ["  This  word  seems  only 
the  corruption  of  alas."  Johnson.]  Alas;  — 
noting  sorrow.  Shak. 

A-fjAVK' A-D  AY,  inten.  Alas  the  day;  —  noting 
sorrow  or  melancholy. 

t  A-lAc'RI-oOs,  a.  [L.  afacer,  brisk.]  Lively. 
''It  were  well  if  we  were  a  little  more  alac- 
rious."  Hammond. 

t  A-lAC'RI-OOs-LY,  ad.    Cheerfully. 

Epaminondaa  aUurrinutlJ  expired,  In  ronfldonce  that  he 
left  behind  liim  a  perpetual  memory  of  the  victories  he  had 
achieved  tor  his  country.  trot:  q/'  the  Tunyue. 

tA-LAc'RI-O0s-N?SS,  n.  Briskness;  liveliness. 
"  Some  life,  some  alacriotisness."      Hammond. 

A-LAc'RI-TY,  n.  [L.  alacritas  ;  It.  alacrith  ;  Sp, 
akgria  ;  F'r.  aUegresse.]  Cheerfulness ;  spright- 


liness ;  liveliness  ;  gayety  ;  readiness.  "  I  have 
not  that  aUurity  of  spirit."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Macritp  dwigitatea  mental  activity;  ulerl- 
neag,  bodily  activity. 


A-LAD'IN-IsT,    n. 
Mahometans. 


A  free-thinker  among  the 
Crabb. 


Relating  to  or  like  ala- 
Maunder. 


A  LA  FRAJ^AISF.  (si-ln-rraii-saz').  [Fr.]  After 
the  French  fashion  or  manner. 

Al'A-LITE,  n.  [Ala  in  Piedmont,  and  Or.  Jl/floj, 
a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  augite,  called 
also  diopside.  Datia. 

A-LA-Ml'RR  {i-]9-mS'ni),  [aI-»-iii8r',  /a.  Wb.; 
ftl-9-uil'r9,  K.],  n.  The  lowest  note  but  one  in 
three  septenaries  of  the  gamut  or  scale  of  mu- 
sic. Grayton. 

Al^A-MODE',  ad.  &  a.  [Fr.]  L  Fashionably  or 
fashionable ;  in  the  fashion.  Arbuthiwt. 

2.  (^Cookery.)  Applied  to  meat  dressed  in  a 
peculiar  manner ;  as,  "  Alamode  beef." 

AL-A-MODE',  n.    A  thin,  silk  stuff.       Whithck. 

A  IJl  MORT,  a.  [Fr.,  to  death.]  Depressed; 
melancholy.  —  See  All-a-mokt.  Ogihie. 

A-LAND',  ad.    At  or  on  land;  on  dry  gp-ound. 

And  in  mid  ocean  left  them  moored  alanil.  Drgdai. 

A  L'AJfOLA/^E  (a-ling-laz').  [Fr.]  After  the 
English  fashion  or  manner. 

A-LAn'T|NE,  n.  An  amylaceous  substance  ex- 
tracted from  the  root  of  the  Angelica  archan- 
gelica  or  garden  angelica.  Brande. 

A'LAR,  o.    Relating  to,  or  having,  wings.  Craig. 

A-LARM',  w.    [It.  aW  armi,  to  arms  ;  Fr.  alarme.] 

1.  A  signal  by  which  soldiers  arc  summoned 
to  take  arms. 

When  the  angry  trumpet  sound*  alarm.  jAojl. 

2.  A  cry  or  other  notice  of  danger ;  as,  "  An 
alarm  of  fire." 

3.  A  sudden  terror  ;  a  sense  of  danger ;  con- 
sternation ;  fright ;  apprehension  ;  as,  "  To 
excite  alarm,," 

4.  A  tumult  or  disturbance  ;  that  which 
causes  terror,  fear,  or  apprehension. 

O  solitude!  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  fiice? 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarm* 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place.  Cowper. 

5.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  rousing  per- 
sons from  sleep,  or  for  arresting  attention. 

Syn. — ^larm  arises  from  announced  or  Impending 
danger;  apprehension  from  that  which  isexiiected.  A 
cry  of  alarm  ;  a  spectacle  of  terror  ;  a  isnddeii  friifht ; 
an  overwhelming  constcrnatiim.  Apprehrmion  of  dan- 
ger makes  us  uneasy  ;  alar^  affects  the  feelings,  terror 
the  understanding,  fright  the  senses  ;  consternation 
seizes  the  whole  mind  and  benumbs  the  faculties. 

A-LARM',  V.  a.     [Fr.  alarmer.]     [».  alar.MED  ; 

'  pp.  ALARMING,  AI.AHMED.] 

1.  To  call  to  arms,  or  summon  to  action  on  a 
sudden  emergency.  —  See  Alakvm,  v. 

2.  To  impress  with  a  sense  of  danger ;  to 
surprise  with  fear ;  to  terrify ;  as,  "  The  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  greatly  alarmed  the  in- 
habitants." 

A-LARM'-BELL,  n.  A  bell  that  is  rung  to  give 
alarm.     "  The  alarm-bell  rings."  Dryden. 

A-LARM'— CLt'iCK,  n.  A  clock  made  to  sound 
an  alarm,  or  to  strike,  at  any  given  time. 

A-LARM'— GfJN,  n.  A  gun  fired  to  give  notice  of 
an  enemy,  or  as  a  signal  of  alarm.       Williams. 

A-LARM'|NG,  p.  a.     Causing  alarm;  terrifying. 

A-LARM'|NG-Ly,  ad.    In  an  alarming  manner. 

A-LARM'IST,  n.  One  who  is  timidly  prone  to 
excite  alarm.     [Modem.]  Todd. 

A-LARM'— POST,  n.  A  post  or  place  appointed 
for  a  regiment  or  body  of  men  to  appear  at  in 
case  of  an  alarm.  Campbell. 

A-LARM'-WATCH  (?-iarni'w6cIi),  n.  A  watch 
that  strikes  the  hour  at  any  given  time.  Herbert. 

A-LA'Rl.M  [a-li'mm,  P.Jn.;  j-Wr'iim,  F.  Nm. ; 
fi-la'riim,  A.],n.  Sameas  Alakm.  — See  Alarm. 
"  What  new  alarum  is  this  same  ?  "  Shak. 

A-LA'RI,M,tJ.  a.  [Corrupted  from  alarm.  John- 
son.]    Same  as  Alarm. 

Atarvmed  by  his  scntinei  the  wolf.  Siial: 


Alauda  arvenda. 
Catholic   priests.     It 


AL  A-RV,  o.  [L.alarit;  ala,  u  wing.]  Of  the 
nature  of  wings.  Craig. 

A-I^A.S',  inter;.  [L.  ai,  denoting  grief,  and  laaaut, 
weary  ;  It.  ahi,  lasso  ;  Fr.  h-Jas  ;  A.  S.  tola,  or 
Aca/.j     Noting  lamentation,  pity,  or  concern. 

A-LAs'  TII(:  UA  V,  interj.  Ah,  unhappy  day.  Shak. 

A-LAs'  Tllip  WHILE,  interj.    Ah,  unhappy  time. 
For  pale  and  wan  he  was  {ala*  the  while  t)  i^mitr. 

t  A-lATE',  ad.    Lately ;  not  long  since ;  of  late. 

■Where  chilling  fr<w«  alalr  did  nip. 
There  llaahrth  ouw  a  Arc  Orutme, 

A'LATE,  a.  [L.  alatus,  furnished  with  wings.] 
(liot.  Si  Atuit.)  Bordered  by  a  leafy  or  nientbra- 
iieuus  expansion.  Brande. 

A  lAt'f.-RF.,  [L.,  from  the  »i«fo.]  — The  cardinal 
legates  a  latere  were  the  pope's  assistants  and 
counsellors  in  ordinary.  Hamilton. 

Ah-jf-TF.R'M-tJS,  n.  {h.  ala,  awing,  and  terni, 
three.]  (Bot.)  A  species  of /2Aa/nmw,  or  buck- 
thorn ;  Rhamnus  Alatemus.  Loudon. 

AL-AU-Di'NyE,  n.pl.  (Or- 
nith.)  A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Passe- 
res  and  family  Frinqilli- 
dce;  larks.  Oriiy. 

Alb,  n.  [L.  albtts,  white.] 
A  long  white  linen  vest- 
ment  or  tunic   worn   by 

differs  from  the  surplice  in  fitting  more  close  to 
the  body  and  being  tied  with  a  girdle.    Brande. 

Al'BA,  \L.]  a  white  sacerdotal  vest  worn  by 
Catholic  priests  ;  an  alb.  Whishau). 

AL'B.A-CORE,  m.  a  large  species  of  fish  of  the 
mackerel  family,  which  is  common  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  sometimes  taken  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  England ;  the  bonito.  Ogilrie. 

AL-BA'NJ-AN,  H.    A  native  of  Albania.    P.  Cye. 

AL-B  A' tiX-ATH,  a.  (Geog.) 
Relating  to  Albania. 

AL'BA-TRftSS,  n.  (Or- 
nith.)  A  genus  of  large 
web-footed,  aquatic 
birds,  allied  to  the 
gtiUs.  The  common 
albatross  is  often  met 
with  in  the  Southern  Alb«tro«». 

Ocean.  P.  Cyc. 

t  A  L-  BE',  or  AI.-BE  E',  a</.  [Contracted  from  albeit.'] 
Although  ;  albeit  ;  notwithstanding.      Spenser. 

AL-BE'|T,a(^.    Although;  notwithstanding. 

Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood.  Skak. 

AL-BftS'cp.NT,  a.  [L.  albesco,  albescens,  to  grow 
white.]     Becoming  white  or  whitish.         Smart. 

Al'B|-CURE,  n.  —  See  Axbacore. 

tAL-B|-Fj-cA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  aOnis,  white,  and 
facio,  to  make.]   Act  of  making  white.  Chaucer. 

AL-BI-ql'Jf'sk^,n.pf.  [L.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect 
of  Christians  that  first  appeared  in  the  twelfth 
century ; — so  called  from  Albi,  in  Upj)er  Lnnguc- 
doc,  France,  or,  more  probably,  from  Al'tigcsium, 
the  Latin  name  by  which  Narbonnesc  Gatil  was 
known  at  that  time.  Brande. 

Al'B|N,  n.  [L.  aUnu,  white.]  (Min.)  A  white 
variety  of  apophylite.  Datui. 

AL-Bi'M$M,  or  AL'B|N-I;^M  [fl-bl'iiUin,  Brande j 
fil-bln'izui,  O. ;  srbjn-Ir.m,  C],  n.  The  state  of 
an  albino ;  a  state  in  which  the  skin  is  white, 
the  hair  flaxen,  and  the  iris  of  the  eye  pink. 

AL-Bi'NO,  or  .AL-Bi'.Nt"»,  m.  :  pi.  Ai.-Bl'i«Of  or 
^L-Bi'Nos.  [Port,  df  Sp.,  from  L.  albus,  white.!  K 
person  ot  a  preternatural  whiteness  of  the  sain 
and  hair,  ana  petmliar  redness  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  which  is  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to 
bear  the  light  of  day.  The  Portuguese  first  ap- 
plied the  term  to  the  white  negroes  whom  they 
found  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  but  it  is  now  used 
to  designate  persons  who  exhibit  similar  char- 
acteristics, of  whatever  race  or  country.  P.  Cyc. 

AL-Bf'NQ-I§lM,  M.   The  sUte  of  an  albino.  Ogihie. 

Al'BITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of  sili- 
ca, alumina,  and  soda.  Dana 
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Sl'BO-RA,  n.  (Med.)  A  kind  of  itch  or  compli- 
cated leprosy.  Dunglison. 

Al'BQ-RAk,  n.  fAr.]  The  white  mule  on  which' 
Mahomet  is  said  to  have  journeyed  from  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  to  Heaven.  Craig. 

Al-BU-QIJV'f:-.^,  n.     (Med.)  1.  A  strong  fibrous 

membrane  enveloping  the  testicles.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  white  membrane  of  the  eye.       Craig. 

AL.-By-(^lN'5-OUS,  a.  [L.  albugo,  whiteness,  a 
white  spot.]  Resemblmg  the  white  of  an  egg 
or  the  white  of  the  eye ;  —  a  term  applied  to 
textures  which  are  perfectly  white.    Dunglison. 

t  AL-BCt'^IN-OUS,  a.    Albugineous.        Browne. 

AL-BU'Ob,  n. ;  pi.  AL-iiC''f:i-yF.i!.  [L.,  white- 
ness, a  white  spot.J  {Med.)  A  white  speck  in 
the  eye ;  a  disease  m  the  eye,  by  which  the  cor- 
nea contracts  a  whiteness ;  leucoma.  Dunglison. 

Al'BUM,  n. ;  pi.  Al'bvm?.  [L.,  a  list  or  register, 
from  albtis,  white.]  A  blank  book  for  the  in- 
sertion of  autographs,  short  literary  composi- 
tions, &c.,  as  mementos  of  the  writers.  Wotton. 

Ati-BU'Mg-AN,  a.  Relating  to  an  album.  C.Lamb. 

JfL-BV'MEJV,  n.  [L.]  1.  A  peculiar  thick,  glairy 
substance  found  in  its  purest  form  in  the  white 
of  an  egg,  and  existing  also  in  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  in  the  muscles,  bones,  &c.,  of  animalsl 

2.  (Bot.)  A  supply  of  nourishing  matter  in 
many  seeds  (as  in  wheat,  &c.)  external  to  the 
embryo  or  germ.  Gray. 

AL-BO'MpX-IZE,   V.  a.       [i.  ALBUMENIZED  ;    pp. 

'  ALBUMKNiziNO,  ALiJUMEMZED.]  To  impreg- 
nate with  albumen,  as  paper.  Hall. 

AL-BU-MJ-NOSE'  (129),  a.  Same  as  Albumi- 
nous. Smith. 

AL-BiJ'M{-NOf;S,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
albumen ;  resembling  albumen.  P.  Cyc. 

AL'ByRiV,  n.  [L.  alburnus,  a  white  fish.]  (/cA.) 
A  small  fish ;  the  bleak,  or  blay  ;  white  bait. 

AL-BiJR'NOUS,  a.  Relating  to  alburnum.  Loudon. 

an-B&R'JfUM,  n.  [L.  albus,  white.]  {Bat.) 
The  softer  and  whiter  part  of  wood,  next  to  the 
inner  bark  of  trees  ;  the  sap-wood.  P.  Cyc. 

iL'C4,  n.  (Ornitk.)  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  Anseres,  having  a  large  and  singularly 
formed  bill,  wings  very  short,  and  the  feet  placed 
so  far  back  that,  when  sitting,  hese  birds  as- 
sume an  erect  attitude.  —  See  Alcin^.  Eng.  Cyc. 

AL-CADE',  n.  [Sp.  alcalde.}  See  Alcaid  and 
Alcalde.  Ency. 

Al'CA-HEST,  n.   [Ar.]   See  Alkahest.  Quincy. 

Ar,-cA'JC,  n.  {Pros.)  A  kind  of  verse  used  by 
the  poet  Alcaius,  consisting  of  two  dactyls  and 
two  trochees.    "  A  copy  of  alcaics."      Warton. 

^L-CA'lC,  a.    Relating  to  Alcacus  or  his  verse. 

And  take  the  Alcaic  lute, 
Or  thine  own  Horace,  or  Anacrcon's  lyre.    B.  Jonaon. 

AL-CAlD',  n.  [Sp.  alcayde,  or  alcaide;  Ar.  al, 
the,  and  kada,  to  govern.] 

1.  A  governor  of  a  castle  or  fort. 

2.  A  keeper  of  a  jail ;  a  jailer. 

AL-CAl'DK,  n.  [Sp.,  from  the  Arabic  kadi,  a 
judge.]  A  Spanish  magistrate  ;  a  judge  or 
justice  of  the  peace.  Velasquez. 

Al,-CA-LIi\I'5-TgR,  n.    See  Alkalimeter, 
JIL-C^J^'K.^,  n.    A  plant.  — See  Henna. 

Al-CAR-rA'ZA,  n.  [Sp.]  A  species  of  porous 
pottery;  a  large  earthen  vessel  for  cooling 
water.  w.  Encyc. 

Jil^CK-DlJ^'I-DM,  n.  pi.  (Ornith.)  A  family 
of  birds  of  the  order  Passeres,  containing  the 
sub-families  Bucconiiue,  Halcyoninte,  Alcedi- 
nina,  and  Galbulinee.  Gray. 

.«  L-  CE  D-  I-JVl  'J\r.M, 

'  n. pi.  {Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  fls- 
sirostral  birds  of 
the  order  Passe- 
res and  family 
Alcedinidee;\iing- 
fishcrs.       Gray, 


Kiiig-fisher. 
Camde?i. 


AT^CE'D'O,  n.  [L.]  {Ornith.)  A 
genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Al- 
cidce;  king-fisher.  Brande. 

AL-£;h£;M'IC,         ^  ^    Relating  to 

AL-jCIIEM'J-CAL,  S  alchemy  ;  pro- 
duced by  chemistry. 

AL-€HEM'1-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the 
manner  of  an  alchemist.  "  Lully 
would  prove  it  alchemically." 

AL'£;»p-MfST,  n.  One  versed  in  alchemy.  Shak. 
AL-£;ne-MIS'TlC,  )  a.  Like  an  alchemist; 
AL-jCHS-MIS'TI-CAL,  )  alchemical.  Burke. 

AL'iCHg-MlZE.v.a.  To  transmute.  \v..']  Lovelace. 

Al'£:H5-MY,  n.  [Ar.  al,  the,  and  Gr.  ;!tw«'", 
chemistry  ;  It.  alchimia ;  Fr.  alchimie.] 

1.  The  science  of  chemistry,  as  practised  in 
former  times  ;  or  the  pretended  art  of  the  trans- 
mutation of  the  baser  metals  into  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  of  the  preparation  of  an  elixir  by  which 
disease  and  death  were  to  be  avoided ;  occult 
chemistry. 

2.  A  mixed  metal  of  which  kitchen  and  other 
utensils  were  made ;  —  used  figuratively  by  Mil- 
ton for  a  trumpet.  Bacon. 

Put  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  alchymy. 
eS=-  The  ortliography,  when  the  pretended  science 
flourished,    whs    alcliyimj,  alchymie,   alchxjmkal.  &c.  ; 
now  alchemy  or  alchymy,  alchemical  or  alchymieai,  &c. 

Al'CI-VM,  n.  pi.  {Ornith.)  A  family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Anseres,  containing  the  sub-fami- 
lies Alcince,  Phaleridind,  Spheniscina,  and 
Urin<B ;  auks.  .^^^^^,^  Gray. 

Al'CI-.^M,  n.  pi. 
{Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of 
the  order  Anseres 
and  family  Alci- 
dce ;  auks. 

Gray.  Alca  impennls. 

ALC-MA'NI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Alcman,  aGreek 
lyric  poet.  — Alcmanian  verse  consisted  of  two 
dactyls  and  two  trochees.  Ogilvie. 

AL'Cb,  n.  A  kind  of  dog  kept  by  the  aborigines 
of  the  West  Indies,  allied  to  the  Mexican 
mopsy.  Ogilvie. 

Al'CO-HOL,  n.  [Ar.  al-kahol,  or  al-kohl,  the 
spirit  or  essence.  Brande.  Ar.  alkahol,  sulphu- 
ret  of  antimony  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
used  by  Eastern  ladies  for  painting  the  eye- 
brows ;  and  also  any  thing  raised  to  a  high 
degree  of  purity.     Biichanan.'\ 

1.  The  intoxicating  principle  of  all  spirituous 
liquors  ;  highly  rectified  or  pure  spirit,  obtained 
by  distillation  of  the  fermented  solution  or  in- 
fusion of  any  substance  containing  sugar,  and 
thus  capable  of  undergoing  vinous  fermentation ; 
the  chemical  name  o"f  ardent  spirit ;  spirits  of 
wine,  so  called  from  having  been  first  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  wine.  TJre. 

2.  A  preparation  of  antimony  used  by  women 
in  the  East  to  tinge  their  eyelids  and  eyelashes 
of  a  black  color.  Buchanan. 

Al'CQ-HO-LATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  in  which 
alcohol  appears  to  replace  the  water  of  crystal- 
lization. Brande. 

AL-CO-HOL'IC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  al- 
cohol. Brande. 

AL-CO-HOL-I-ZA'TION,  n.     1.  The  act  of  con- 
verting into  alcohol.  Smart. 
2.  The  act  of  reducing  to  powder.     Johtison. 

Al'CQ-HOL-Ize  [ai'ko-lio-liz,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.;  sil-ko'ho-Iiz,  S.'J.),  v.  a. 

1.  To  convert  into  alcohol ;  to  rectify  spirits, 
or  remove  their  watery  quality.  Smart. 

2.  fTo  reduce  to  powder.  Johnson. 

AL-CO-H6l'M5-TPR,  n.  [alcohol,  and  Gr.  ,U- 
Tpoi',  a  measure.]  An  instrument  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  wines  and  other  spir- 
ituous liquors.  tVe. 

Written  also  alcoholometer,  alcohometer,  alcoholim- 
eter,  and  alcoSmetcr. 

AL-CO-HOL-MET'RJ-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  al- 
coholmetcr.  Ure. 

Al'CO-RAN  [ai'ko-iSn,  S.  W.  p.  J.  F.E.  Ja.  Sm. 


R.',  ?I-k6'r9n,  K.  —  "Orientalists,  in  general, 
pronounce  this  word  51-lio-ran'."  Sm.],  n.  [Ar. 
al,  the,  and  koran,  reading;  karac,  to  read.] 
The  Mahometan  Bible,  or  the  book  written  ana 
left  by  Mahomet,  and  containing  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  his  religion.  Dryden. 

Al-CO-RAN'1C,  a.  Relating  to  the  Alcoran,  or 
to  Mahometanism.  Jameson. 

Al-CO-RAN'|SH,  a.  Relating  to  the  Alcoran. 
"  Some  Alcoranish  doctors."      Sir  T.  Herbert. 

AL-CO-RAn'IST,  n.  One  who  adheres  strictly  to 
the  letter  of  the  Alcoran.  Crabb. 

AL-COVE'  [9l-k6v',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R.  C;  ai'kov,  Wb.],  n.  [Sp.  alcoba,  from  Ar. 
alcobba,  a  vaulted  apartment.] 

1.  A  recess  in  a  ch;tmber,  or  place  for  a  bed. 

2.  A  recess  for  books  in  a  library.         Smart. 

3.  All  arbor  in  a  garden  or  pleasure  ground. 
"Clifden's  proud  alcove."  Pupe, 

4.  A  niche  for  a  seat  or  a  statue.  FairhoU. 
Al'CY-ON,  n.  {Ent.)  A  species  of  insect.  Kirby. 
AL'CY-ON,  n.  See  Halcyon.  Brands;. 
Al-CY-o-JvA'RI-4,  n.  pi.     {Zoul.)  The  higher  of 

the  two  orders  of  polypi,  the  individuals  of 
which  have  eight  tentacles.  Agassiz. 

AL-CY-0\')C,  a.     Relating  to  the  alcyoniura. 

AL-CY-ON'r-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an 
alcyonium.  P.  Cyc. 

At'CY-O-NITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  fruit-like,  spongi- 
form  flint  fossil,  found  in  chalk  formations;  a 
fossil  zoophyte.  Brande. 

JL-CY-O'm-C/M,  n.  [L.]  A  genus  of  polypes 
forming  the  type  of  the  oidei  Alcyonaria.Brande. 

AL-DED'A-RAn  [al-deb'?-rSn,  P.  Cyc. ;  Sl-de-b?- 
ran'.  Maunder;  ald'e-hsi-ran,  O.  ;  5I-de-ba'r?n, 
Wb.  Crabb,  B.],  n.  {Astron.)  A  large,  bright 
star  in  the  constellation  of  Taurus,  called  also 
the  Bull's  Eye.  Uerschell. 

Al'DP-HYDE,  n.  [alcohol,  L.  de,  from,  and 
hydrogen ;  i.  e.  alcohol  from  which  hydrogen 
has  been  taken.]  {Chem.)  A  pungent,  volatile 
liquid,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol,  or 
by  distilling  alcohol  with  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese and  sulphuric  acid.  Brande. 

AL-np-HYD'lC,  a.  Noting  an  acid  prepared  from 
aldehyde.  Hoblyn. 

AL'DfR,  n.     [Ja.  alnus.—A..S.  alr;'DMt.els.'\     A 
•  genus  of  plants  chiefly  found  in  damp  situa- 
tions ;   the  alnus  of  botanists.  Brande. 

tAL-D?R-LIEF'(:ST,  a.  sup.  [Ger.  aller-liebst, 
best-beloved;  D.  aller-liefst.']  Most  beloved. 
"  Mine  alder-liefest  sovereign."  Shak. 

AL'D?R-mAn,  n. ;  pi.  Ai.'DER-MfiN.  [A.  S.  cald- 
erman ;  alder,  older,  and  man,  man.] 

1.  t  A  senator  or  governor.  Cowell. 

2.  A  magistrate  or  member  of  a  town  or  city 
corporation,  next  in  order  to  the  mayor. 

AL-D^R-MAN'jC,  a.  Relating  to  or  becoming  an 
alderman.  Ed.  Rev. 

t  AL-DftR-MAN'!-TY,  n.  The  character  of  alder- 
men  ;  the  body  of  aldermen.  "  Fight  dry  the 
battles  of  thy  aldermanity ."  Undertcoods. 

AL'DpR-MAN-I.IKE,a.  Like  an  alderman.  "With 
,  an  alderman-like  pace."  Shelton. 

AL'DpR-MAN-LY,  a.    Like  an  alderman.    Swift. 

AL'D5R-MAN-RY,  n.  The  office  or  quality  of  an 
alderman.  Ed.  Rev. 

Al'D^RN,  a.  Made  of  alder.  "Then  aldem 
boats  first  ploughed  the  ocean."  May, 

Al'DINE,  a.  {Bibliography.)  Noting  editions 
of  books  which  proceeded  from  the  press  of 
Aldtts  Manutius  of  Venice,  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  known  by  the  sign  of  the  anchor  and 
the  dolphin.  Recently  applied  to  elegant  edi- 
tions of  English  works.  Dibdin. 

Ale,  n.  [A.  S.  eale,  eala,  or  aloth,  ale,  from 
aelan,  to  kindle,  to  inflame.]  A  fermented 
malt  liquor  ;  a  liquor  obtained  by  fermentation 
of  an  infusion  of  pale  malted  barley,  combined 
with  an  infusion  of  hops.  Ure. 
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A-LEAK',  ad.    In  a  leaking  state.  ITnle. 

(Jfant.)  A  vesHel  Ih  hrIcJ  to  spring  aleak,  when  a  leak 

in  «ny  pari  of  lier  coiiiiiieiicoH.  Falconer. 

Ah'5-A-TO-RY,  a.  \\..  alea,  a  Ranic  of  hazard, 
any  "thing  uncertain.]  (f'ivil  latr.)  Noting  a 
contract  of  which  the  ettccts  depend  on  an  un- 
certain event.  Doiixier. 

ALR'-BENCH,  n.   A  bench  in  or  at  an  ale-house. 

ALK'BfiR-RY,  n.  A  beverage  made  by  boiling  ale 
with  spice  and  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread.  '^Ale- 
berrie»,  caudles,  possets."  Beaumont. 

ALE'-BREW-gR  (al'hrd-er),  n.  One  who  brews 
ale.    *'  Disliked  by  our  ak-brewers."  Mortimer. 

ALE'-CoN  NfR  (ark5ii-n?r),  n.  An  officer,  in 
Engliuid,  whose  business  it  is  to  inspect  the 
measures  of  public  houses.  Act  of  Pari. 

ALE'C«')ST,  n.  [rt/e,  and  Gr.  xdaroi,  L.  costum, 
an  aromatic  shrub.]  A  plant  put  into  ale  ; 
costmary ;  Bahamita  vulgaris.  Loudon. 

,\-I.6C-TO-r6m'A-£;HY,  n.     [Qt.  iUxriap,  a  cock, 

and  fiixi'  ""  battle.]    "Cock-hghting.        Ogikie. 

A-LEC'TO-RO-MAN-CY,  n.     Same  as  Alectky- 

'  OMANCY. 

A-l6c'Tr0res,  n.  p/.  (Omith.)  A  name  given 
to  a  sub-family  of  birds  ;  alectruritiee.        Gray. 

ji-LEC-TRU-Ri'J^.BC,  n.  pi. 
(Ornit/t.)  A  sul)-family  of 
dtntirostral  birds,  of  the 
order  Passeres,  and  family 
Muscicapida;  alectrures.  ^ 

Gray.     Fluvlcola  cllmacuro. 

A-L£C-TRY-6m'A-€HY,  n.  [Gr.  i'ltKTpmav,  a  cock, 
and  ^t&x^i  ^  battle.]  Cock-fighting,  [u.]  Bailey. 

A-L6(;'TRY-0-MAN-CY,  m.  [Gr.  aXtKTgviiv,  a  cock, 
and  fiavTzla,  prophecy.]  Divination  by  a  cock  ; 
attempting  to  foretell  by  a  cock.  Bailey. 

ALE'— DRA-PER,  n.  A  keeper  of  an  ale-house ; 
a  seller  of  malt  liquor.  Bailey. 

A-LEE',  ad.  {NaiU.)  Noting  the  position  of  the 
helm  when  pushed  down  to  the  lee-side  of  the 
vessel.  Mar.  Diet. 

ALE'-FED,  a.    Nourished  with  ale.         Stafford. 

t  AL'g-GAR,  n.  [ale,  and  eager,  in  the  sense  of 
sharp ;  or  Fr.  aigre,  sour.J  Sour  ale ;  a  kind 
of  acid  made  of  ale.  Bailey. 

t  A-LE^'E-AUNCE,  n.    Alleviation.         Chaucer. 

tAL'p-^gR,  a.     [L.  ofecm.]     Cheerful.    Bacon. 

t  A-LE<;rGE',  r.  a.  [Fr.  alleger.']  To  lessen;  to 
assuage.    "Alegge  this  bitter  blast."       Spenser. 

t  A-Lfi^'p^-AUNCE,  n.    Alleviation.       Spenser. 

ALE' HOOF,  n.  A  plant,  so  called  from  its  use  in 
making  ale  before  the  use  of  hops ;  a  species  of 
ground  ivy;  Glechoma  hcderacea.  Temple. 

ALE'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  where  ale  and  beer 
are  sold.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Tavern. 

tALE'-KNlGHT  (al'iiit),  n.  A  pot-companion. 
"  The  old  ale-kmghts  of  England."       Camden. 

Al^5-MA\'NJC,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Alemanni, 
an  ancient  people  of  Germany.  Bosworth. 

Al-5-MAn'N|C,  n.  The  language  of  the  Ale- 
manni, or  ancient  Germans.  Bosworth. 

A-LfiM'BJC,  n.  [Ar.  al,  the,  and  ambeeq, 
corrupted  from  Gr.  &ii0ti,,  a  cup  or  ves- 
sel.] (Chem.)  A  chemical  vessel,  of  va- 
rious forms,  used  in  distillation  ;  an  ob- 
solete form  of  still.  Brande. 

A-LEM'BR6th,  n,  A  term  applied  by  the  old 
chemists  to  a  poisonous  salt,  which  they  called 
the  salt  of  wisdom,  composed  of  ammonia,  m\\- 
riatic  acid,  and  the  oxide  of  mercury.     Bratule. 

ALE'-MfiA^URE  (arinSzh-ur),  n.  A  liquid  meas- 
ure for  ale.  '  Ash. 

t  .^-LENGTH',  ad.    At  full  length.  Chaucer. 

Al'k-pIs,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Itvls,  a  scale.! 
(/r//.)  A  genus  of  fishes,  with  broad  bodies  and 
small  heads,  and  nearly  scalcless.  Craig. 

A-LKrt',  o.     [It.  aW  erta,  in  the  phrase  stare 


air  erta,  to  stand  upon  one's  guard,  to  be  watch- 
ful, erta  (L.  ererta,  »c.  via)  meaning  the  steep 
ascent  of  a  hill ;  Fr.  alerte.'] 

1.  Being  on  guard,  or  on  the  lookout ;  watch- 
ful ;  vigilant.  "  He  was  always  alert  and  at- 
tentive to  the  claims  of  friendship."       Graves. 

2.  Nimble;  prompt;  lively;  brisk;  smart. 
"  I  saw  an  alert  young  fellow."  Addison. 

On  the  alert,  on  one's  guard  ;  on  the  lookuar. 

A-LiiRT'NpsS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  alert; 

sprightliness ;  briskness.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Alacrity. 

ALE'-PoLE,  )„,    ^  pole  q^  p^st   set  up  for  a 

ALE'-POST,  i  sign  before  an   ale-house.      "The 

ale-pole  doth  but  signify  that  there  is  good  ale 

in  the  house."  Frith. 

ALE'-SlL-VpR,  n.  A  tribute  anciently  paid  to 
the  lord  mayor  of  London  by  the  sellers  of  ale. 

Ale'— STAKE,  n.  A  stake  set  up  as  a  sign  before 
an  ale-house  ;  an  ale-pole.  Cliaucer. 

A  LE'-TAST-gR,  n.  An  officer  who  inspects  ale 
or  beer.  Cowell. 

AL-EU'RO-MAN-CY  (eiUyu'ro-min-se),  «.  [Gr. 
aXtvpov,  flour,  and  navrtia,  prophecy.]  Divma- 
tion  by  means  of  flour.  Craig. 

A-LEU'T!-AN,  )  a.     [Rus.  aUut,  a  bald  rock.] 
A-LEU'TJC,       )  (Geog.)  Noting  certain  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

ALE'— vAT,  n.    A  tub  in  which  ale  is  fermented. 

t  A-LEW' (9-I6'),  n..  A  shout;  loud  call;  halloo. 
"  Lament  with  loud  alew."  Spenser. 

AlE'-WASHED  (■arwSsht),  a.  Steeped  in  ale. 
"  Foaming  bottles  and  ale-washed  wits."  Shak. 

Ale'wIfe,  n. ;  pi.  ALE'wIvE?.      1.   A  woman 

that  keeps  an  ale-house.  Swift. 

2.    (Ich.)   An  American  fish  of  the  herring 

kind,  smaller  than  a  shad.  Storer. 

AL-5:^-AN'DeR§  (ai-ep-zftn'derz),  n.  {Bot.)  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Smyrnium,  now  generally 
superseded  by  celery.  Loudon. 

AL-5.Y-AN'D{:R'^F00T,  n.  The  name  of  an 
herb;  alexandcrs.  Johnson. 

AL-^X-An'DRJ-AN,  a.  Belonging  to  Alexander 
or  Alexandria.  P.  Cyc. 

AL-5^-An'DRINE,  n.  A  kind  of  verse,  borrowed 
from  the  French,  and  consisting  of  twelve  sylla- 
bles, first  used  in  a  poem  called  the  Alexandriad. 

A  needless  Alfi^'mitlt-ine  ends  the  song. 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 

Piijie. 

Al-5^-An'DR(NE,  a.  Relating  to  the  Alexan- 
drine verse.  Warton. 

Al-P :^-AN'DRiTE,  n.  (Mn.)  A  species  of  chrvs- 
oberyl.  Phillips. 

A-LEX-I-PHAR'MA-CAL,  a.  Counteracting  poi- 
son ;  alexipharmic.  Dean  Pierce. 

A-L£X-I-PHAR'M!C,  n.  (Med.)  An  antidote 
against  poison;  — written  also,  with  more  pro- 
priety, alexipharmac.  Bryant. 

A-LfiX-l-PHAR'MjC,  a.  [Gr.  A).ii,ai,  to  ward  off, 
and  <p(i(iiiaKov,  a  poison.]  Antidotal ;  counteract- 
ing poison.  Dunglison. 

A-LEX-I-TER'JC,  1  „_     [Low  L.  alexiterium, 

A-LEX-|-TER'|-CAL,  S  from  Gr.  i?.c^nr>'ioiof ;  aU^u), 

to  ward  ofi'.]     "f  hat  drives  away  or  counteracts 

infection  or  poison.  Johnson. 

A-I.EX-J-TfiR'ICS,  n.  pi.  (Med.)  Preservatives 
against  infection  or  poison.  Brande. 

AL'F{;T,  n.  [A.  S.  evlan,  to  bum,  and  f<rt,  vat.] 
A  caldron  of  boiling  water,  into  which  an  ac- 
cused person  plunged  his  arm,  by  way  of  ordeal, 
to  show  his  guilt  or  innocence.  Tomlins. 

JIl'O.^,  n. ;  pi.  XL'pji.  [Ij.,  seatpeed.]  (liot.) 
An  order  of  cryptogamous  plants,  comprising 
seaweeds,  laver's,  and  the  floating  scum-like 
substances  of  ditches  and  rivers.  Ixtudon. 

AL-OA-RO'BA,  n.  [Ar.  al,  the,  and  garoba, 
beaii-tree.]  {Bot.)  A  tree  bearing  pods  contain- 
ing a  sweetish  pulp,  supposed  bv  some  to  have 
been  the  wild  honey  on  which  St.  John  fed  in 
the  wilderness ;  Cerutonia  siliqua.        Loudon. 


Al'OA-R6T,  ?  ,.  ^Named  from  Vlttorio  A'flO^ 
AI/GA-ROTH,  '  rotti,    a    Veronese     physician.) 

(Med.)  An  insoluble  oxychloride  of  antimony; 

—  formerly  used  in  me<ucinc.  MiUer. 

tAL'GATE,  or  AL'gATES,  ad.     [A.  B.algeat:] 

Altogether ;  every  way  ;  always.  Spenser. 

Al'GA-TRAne,  n.  [Fr.  algatrane.]  (Chem.)  A 
sort  of  pitch  or  bitumen.  Crabb. 

AL-GA-Z£l',  i».  [Ar.]  (Zonl.)  A  beautiful  spe- 
cies of  antelope  ;  the  gazelle.  /*.  Cyc. 

Al'^$-BRA,  n.  [It.  4r  Sp.,  from  Ar.  al,  the,  and 
gvber,  philosopher,  according  to  some ;  from 
gefr,  parchment,  according  to  others.  Mmaqt 
suggests  al^iabarat,  the  restitution  of  things 
broken  ;  Gilchrist,  al,  the,  andjubr,  consolida- 
tion.] A  kind  of  universal  arithmetic ;  that 
branch  of  mathematics  in  which  the  operations 
are  performed  by  means  of  letters  and  other 
symbols;  the  science  which  establishes  the 
rules  of  arithmetic  and  the  properties  and  re- 
lations of  numbers  by  general  reasoning. 

Al-9(:-BRA'|C,  ;  a.  Relating  to  algebra ; 
AL-^5-BR.A'|-CAL,  J  as,  "Algebraic  symbols." 

Mgebraif.  cHrre,  a  curve  sucb  tlut  llie  relation  b»- 
tween  tlio  coordinates  of  any  of  its  points  can  be  ex. 
pressed  by  the  signs  and  terms  of  algebra.  JMi.  ^  P 

AL-<?5-BRA'J-CAL-LY,  ad.   By  means  of  algebra. 

Al'95-BRA-|8T,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  algebra. 

AL'giC;-\EB,  n.  (Astron.)  One  of  the  principal 
stars  in  the  constellation  Pegasus.  Hind 

AL-^ti-RINE',  n.  A  native  of  Algiers.  Murray. 
AL-^jp-RINE',  a.  (Geog.)  Belonging  to  Algiers. 
tAL'9|D,  a.  [L.  algidus,  co\d.]  Cold.  Coles. 
tAL-9lD  l-TY,  n.    Chillness  ;  cold.  Coles. 

t  AL-9lF'|U,  a.    That  produces  cold.  Bailey. 

AL'GOL,  n.  (Astron.)  A  fixed  star  in  the  con- 
stellation Perseus,  remarkable  for  periodica] 
changes  in  brightness.  HeracheL 

AL-g6l'Q-(?Y,  n.  [L.  alga,  seaweed,  and  Gr. 
i-dyof,  a  discourse.]  (Bot.)  A  treatise  on  thf 
algx  or  seaweeds.  Landsborough. 

JfL'OOR,  71.    [L.]    Extreme  cold ;  chilL   Bailey. 

Al'GQ-RAb,  n.    (Astron.)    The  chief  star  in  the 

constellation  Corvus.  Hind. 

tAL'GO-Rl§M,  «.  [Ar.]  Same  as  ALOORrTHM. 
"Algorism  stones,"  i.  e.  counters.  Sir  T.  More. 

AL'GO-RITHM,  n.  [Ar.]  The  art  of  computing 
by  numeral  figures  ;  arithmetic^  algebra  ;  —  the 
art  of  computing  in  any  particular  viay.Da,  ^  P. 

tAL-GOSE',  a.    Extremely  cold  ;  chiU.    Bailey. 

AL'GOrs,  a.  [L.  0^0,  seaweed.]  Abounding  in 
seaweed,     [k.]  Ash. 

AL'GrA-ZiL(iil'p»-rei)  [Hl'p^-r.ai.Jo.  Sm. ;  »!'«- 
zll,  £. ;  fl-gwa'sil  or  kl-ftt-zel',  A'.],  «.  [Sp. 
alguacil,  a  constable.]  An  inferior  officer  of 
justice  ;  a  sort  of  bailiff  or  constable.    SmoUcti. 

AL-h6n'NA,  n.  A  plant;  Latcsonia.  —  See 
Henna.  "  ,  Ogilvie. 

AL-1-A'CEOVS  (»l-?-5'«hu8,  66),  a.  [L.  alium,  or 
allium,  garlic]  —  See  Alliaceois.      Francis. 

A ' Ll-As  (i'i^-iia),  ad.  A  Latin  word,  signifying 
othencise ;  as,  "  Simson,  alicu  Smith,  alias 
Baker." 

A'LI-As,  n.  1.  An  assumed  name;  another 
name. 

An  aathor  was  liirccd  to  ■Home  every  week  nnr  aKttnea 
and  new  diaguiM-s.  MiteamUtf. 

2.  (Law.)  A  second  or  further  writ  issued 
after  a  first  ^*Tit  of  capias.  Whishaw. 

Al'I-BI,  n.  \\,.,  elsetchere.']  (Law.)  The  plea 
of  a  person,  who,  to  prove  himself  innocent  of 
an  offence  or  crime,  alleges  that  he  was  else- 
where, or  at  another  place,  at  the  time  when  the 
act  was  committed.  Burrill. 

t  Al'I-BLE,  a.  [L.  alibilis ;  alo,  to  nourish.]  Nu- 
tritive ;  nourishing.  Bailey. 

AL'!-nAnF,n.  [Ar.]  The  index  or  ruler  that 
moves  about  the  centre  of  an  astrolabe  or  quad- 
rant, carrying  the  sights.  Brande. 
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AL'ipN  (alyen),  o.  [L.  a/jMS,  another  ;  alienus, 
that  pertains  to  another.] 

1.  Foreign  ;  not  native. 

Iiigloriou»  shelter  in  an  alien  land.  Phillips. 

2.  Estranged;  diftering  in  nature  or  tendency. 

They  encouraged  principles  alien  from  our  religion  and 
govemincnt.  Stotft. 

AL'I?N  (al'yen),  n.  1.  A  foreigner,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  natural-born  citizen  ;  not  a  den- 
izen or  native  ;  a  stranger.  Hooker. 

2.  {Laic.)  A  foreigner  who  is  a  resident  or 
subject ;  or  one  born  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
never  naturalized.  Cowell. 

Syn.  — See  Stranger. 

AL'l^N  (al'yen),  v.  a.  [i.  ALIENED  ;  pp.  alien- 
ing, ALIENED.]  To  make  any  thing  the  prop- 
erty of  another  ;  to  alienate,     [r.]  Hale. 

AL-ieN-A-BlL'l-TY,  n.  (Late.)  State  of  being 
alienable  ;  capacity  of  being  alienated.    Burke. 

AL'IgN-A-BLE  (aryen-?-l>l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
alien.ited.     "  Land  is  alienable."  Dennis. 

AL'I^N-A^E,  «.  (Law.)  The  condition  or  state 
of  an  alien.  Lawes. 

AL'I?N-ATE  (ai'yen-at)  [al'yen-at,  S.  W.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ai'e-^n-at,  P.  Kenrick],  V.  a.  [L. 
alieno,  alienatus,  to  make  another  s ;  alienus, 
another's ;  It.  alienare ;  Sp.  alienar ;  Fr. 
ali'^er.]     [i.    alienated  ;    pp.    alienating, 

ALIENATED.] 

1.  To  transfer  property  to  another. 

The  countries  of  the  Turks  were  once  Christian,  .  .  . 
though  now  they  be  utterly  alienated.  Bacon. 

2.  To  change  from  friendliness  to  aversion  ; 

to  estrange. 

Any  thing  that  is  apt  to  disturb  the  world,  and  to  alienate 
the  afiections  of  men  from  one  another,  ...  is  either  ex- 
pressly, or  by  clear  consequence  and  deduction,  forbidden  in 
the  New  Testament.  I'illolson. 

AL'rpN-ATE  (al'yen-sit),  a.  Withdrawn  ;  alien- 
ated.    "  Wholly  alienate  from  truth."      Siciji. 

AL'IgN-ATE  (al'yen-ait),  n.  An  alien ;  a  foreigner. 
"  He  is  an  alienate."  Stapleton. 

AL-IgN-A'TION  (al-yen-a'shun),  n.  \1j.  alienatio ; 
It.  alienazione ;  Fr.  alienation.^ 

1.  (Law.)  Act  of  transferring  property,  par- 
ticularly real  property ;  transfer.  Stoift. 

2.  State  of  being  alienated.  "  The  estate  was 
wasted  during  its  alienation."  Johnson. 

3.  Estrangement;  change  of  affection.  Bacon. 
.Alienation  of  mind,  mental  derangement ;  insanity. 

Hooker. 
Syn.  — See  Disagreement,  Insanity. 

AL'l5N-A-TOR«(al'yen-a-tor),  n.  One  who  alien- 
ates or  transfers  property.  Warton. 

AL-IENE' (al-yen'),t;.  rt.  (Law.)  To  convey  prop- 
erty to  another  ;  to  alienate.  Blackstone. 

AL-rgN-EE'  (al-yen-e'),  n.  (Law.)  One  to  whom 
a  transfer  of  property  is  made.  Blackstone. 

AlT^N-I^M,  n.  The  state  of  being  an  alien; 
alienage,     [u.]  Kent. 

AL-ipN-OR'  (al-yen-cir'),  n.  (Law.)  One  who 
transfers  property  to  another.  Blackstone. 

t  A-LIFE',  ad.    On  my  life.  Shak. 

"V  A-LlF'^;R-OfJS,  a.  [L.  ala,  a  wing,  and  fero, 
to  bear.]     Having  wings.  Bailey. 

Al'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  ala,  a  wing,  and  forma,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  wings,     [ii.]  Owen. 

t  A-LI^'gR-OffS,  a.  [L.  aliger;  ala,  a  wing, 
and  gero,  to  bear.]     Having  wings.  Bailey. 

A-LTgHT'  (9-nt'),  a.  Lighted  ;  lit.  "  The  lamps 
were  alight."  Dickens. 

A-L!gHT'  (9-lit'),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  alihtan,  to  come 
down.]  [i.  alighted  ;  pp.  alighting,  alight- 
ed ;  a  lit,  Byron.^ 

1.  To  stop  or  rest  after  descending. 

Like  a  lark,  melodious  in  her  mounting,  and  continuing 
her  song  till  she  alightn.  Dnjden. 

Should  a  spirit  aliyht  upon  the  earth,  what  would  his  no- 
tions of  us  be?  Addison. 

2.  To  come  upon  the  feet  in  descending  from 
a  carriage,  or  from  the  back  of  a  horse  or  other 
animal ;  to  dismount. 

The  sure  traveller. 
Though  he  alights  sometimes,  still  goeth  on.       Herhert. 

3.  To  fall  upon. 


But  storms  of  stones  from  the  proud  temple's  height 
Four  down,  and  on  our  battered  helms  aliyht.        Dryden. 

A-LIgN'  (9-lln'),  V.  a.  [Fr.  aligner.]  To  adjust 
by  a  line ;  to  form  in  line,  as  troops.  Vose. 

A-LIGNE'M^NT  (ri-lln'ni?nt),M.  {Yr.alignemetit.'] 
(Mil.)  The  position  of  a  body  of  men  in  a 
straight  line.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

A-LTke',  ad.  &  a.  [a  and  like.]  With  resem- 
blance ;  without  difference. 

All  seasons,  and  their  change,  all  please  alike.      Milton. 
In  birth,  in  acts,  in  arms,  alike  the  rest.  fair/ax. 

Syn.  — See  Equal. 
A-LIke'-MIND'5D,  a.    Like-minded.     Bp.  Hall. 

AL'J-MENT,  n.  [L.  alimentum,  food;  alo,  to 
nourish.]  Nourishment ;  nutrition  ;  food  ;  nu- 
triment ;  things  necessary  for  the  support  of 
life.  Arbtithnot. 

AL-(-MENT'AL,  a.    That  nourishes.  Milton. 

AL-I-MENT'AL-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  serve  for  nour- 
ishment or  sustenance.  Browne. 

AL-l-MENT'A-Rl-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  ali- 
mentary or  nourishing.  Bailey. 

AL-l-MENT'A-RY,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  aliment. 
"  The  alimentary  duct."  Arbtithtiot. 

2.  Nourishing.  "  Of  alimentary  roots,  some 
are  pulpy  and  very  nutritious."  Arbuthnot. 

Alimentary  canal,  a  tube  or  cavity  in  an  .animal 
body,  into  which  nutriment  is  taken  to  be  digested, 
and  by  which  it  is  conveyed  through  the  body. 

AL-l-M^N-TA'TION,  n.     1.     Act  of  nourishing. 
2.  State  of  being  nourished.  Bacon. 

AL-I-MEN'TIVE-NESS,  n.  (Phren.)  The  organ 
of  appetite  for  food  and  drmk.  Combe. 

AL-I-MO'NJ-OUS,  a.    That  nourishes.      Harvey. 

Al'!-MO-NY,  n.  [L.  alimonia,  maintenance.] 
(Law.)  An  allowance  to  which  a  married  wo- 
man is  entitled,  upon  a  legal  separation  from 
her  husband,  when  she  is  not  charged  with 
adultery  or  an  elopement.  Burrill. 

A'LI-OTII,  n.  (Astron.)  A  star  in  the  constella- 
tion Ursa  Major,  or  Great  Bear.  —  See  Al- 
lioth.  Hind. 

Al'I-PED,  a.  [L.  ala,  a  wing,  and  pes,  pedis,  a 
foot.]     Wing-footed  ;  swift  of  foot.  Ash. 

AL'I-PED,  n.  An  animal  whose  toes  are  con- 
nected by  a  membrane,  serving  for  a  wing,  as 
the  bat.  Craig. 

AL'l-auANT  (al'e-kw5nt)  [ai'e-kwSnt,  S.  P.  J. 
F.  Ja.  Sm,  C. ;  al'e-kwont,  W.  K.],  a.  [L.  ali- 
quantus,  somewhat.]  (Arith.)  Aliquant  parts 
of  a  quantity  are  such  as  are  not  contained  in 
that  quantity  an  exact  number  of  times  ;  as,  3 
is  an  aliquant  part  of  10,  thrice  3  being  9,  four 
times  3  making  12.  Eaton.    Davies  &;  Peck. 

AL'I-dUOT  (al'e-kwot),  a.  [L.  aliquot,  some.] 
(Arith.)  Aliquot  parts  of  any  number  are  such 
as  will  exactly  divide  it  without  any  remainder ; 
as  3  ia  an  aliquot  part  of  12.  Eaton.    Da.  Sg  P. 

AL-I-sAn'D5R,  n.  A  plant  used  as  a  salad  and 
potherb ;  — written  also  alexanders.    W.  Eticyc. 

AL'ISH,  a.    Resembling  ale.  Mortimer. 

AL'J-TRUNK,  n.  [L.  ala,  a  wing,  and  truncus, 
body.]  (Ent.)  The  segment  of  the  trunk  of  an 
insect,  to  which  the  wings  are  attached.  Bratide. 

fAL'J-TURE,  n.  [L.  aZjYwra,  a  nourishing.]  Nour- 
ishment. .  Bailey. 

A-LIVE',  rt.  [a  and  live;  formerly  on /»re.  "For 
prouder  woman  is  there  none  07i  live." Chaucer.] 

1.  Having  life  ;  living ;  not  dead. 

Why,  then,  he  is  alive.    Nay,  he  is  dead.  Shak. 

2.  Showing  all  the  signs  of  life;  having  the 
senses  in  full  activity ;  sensitive. 

Though  tremblingly  nlire  to  nature's  laws, 

Yet  ever  firm  to  honor's  sacred  cause.  Falconer. 

3.  In  existence  ;  in  force  ;  active. 

There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  make  societies  se- 
cure. Shak. 

4.  Lively ;  cheerful ;  joyous,  as  in  the  phrase 
^'All  alive." 

5.  In  the  world,  or  of  all  in  the  world ;  by 
way  of  emphasis. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  the  proudest  man  alire. 

Clai-emlon. 

A-LIz'A-RINE,  n.  [alizari,  the  commercial  name 


of  madder  in  the  Levant.]     A  peculiar  coloring 
principle  obtained  from  madder.  Brande. 

AL'KA-HEST,  n.    [Ar.]   The  pretended  imiversal 
solvent  or  menstruum  of  the  ancient  alchemists. 

.4L-KA-HES'T|C,  a.  Belonging  to  alkahest.  Ash. 


AL-KA-LES'C?N-CY,  n. 
alkaline. 


A  tendency  to  become 
Brande. 


AL-KA-LES'C^NT,  a.  Tending  to  become  alka- 
line ;  beginning  to  be  alkaline.  Arbuthnot. 

Al'KA-H,  or  Al'KA-LI  [ai'kHe,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F.  Sm. ;  al'kji-li,  Ja.  K.  Wb.],  n. ;  pi.  Xl'ka- 
LiE§.  [Ar.  al,  the,  and  kali,  a  plant,  from  the 
ashes  of  which  soda  was  originally  obtained.] 
(Chem.)  The  name  applied  to  a  class  of  bodies 
which  have  the  common  characteristics  of  be- 
ing caustic  to  the  taste,  of  forming  neutral 
compounds  or  salts  with  acids,  and  of  changing 
vegetable  blue  to  green,  and  yellow  to  brown. 
The  alkalies  are  of  three  kinds  :  — 

1.  Ammonia,  a  gaseous  body,  composed  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  and  formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  animal  substances.  Being  very 
easily  evaporated  when  dissolved  in  water,  it 
was  formerly  called  volatile  alkali. 

2.  Potash  and  soda,  long  known  as  the  fzed 
aZAa/ze.9,  lime,  magnesia,  strontia,  baryta,  called 
the  alkaline  earths,  and  lithia,  all  compounds  of 
certain  metals  and  oxygen,  and  none  of  them 
susceptible  of  decomposition  by  heat  alone. 

3.  Morphia,  quinia,  aconita,  digitalia,  &c., 
obtained  from  plants,  and  hence  called  vegeta- 
ble alkalies,  or  alkaloids,  consisting  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  all  decomposed 
at  high  temperatures,  giving  rise  to  new  prod- 
ucts. Vre. 

AL-KAL'I-FI-A-BLE,  a.  [alkali,  and  L.  fo,  to 
become.]     That  may  be  alkalified.        Qu.  Jour. 

AL-KAl'J-FY,  v.   a.     [alkali,   and  h.  facio,    to 

'  make.]  [i.  alkalified  ;  pp.  alkalifying, 
alkalified.]  (Chem.)  To  change  to  alkali ; 
to  alkalize.  Smart. 

AL-KA-LI^'^-NOUS,  a.  [alkali,  and  Gr.  ycvvdo), 
to  produce.]     Generating  alkali.  Smart. 

AL-KA-LIM'JP-T^R,  n.  [alkali,  and  Gr.  nirpov,  a 
measure.]  (Chem.)  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  strength  of  alkalies.  Hamilton. 

AL-KAL-J-MET'RIC  )a.    Relating  to   alka- 

AL-kAl-1-MET'RI-CAL,  ^limetry.  Ure. 

AL-KA-LIM'g-TRY,    n.      The   art   of  measuring 

the  strength  of  alkalies.  Ure. 

Al'KA-LINE,  or  AL'KA-LINE   [Sl'kHin,   W.   J. 

E.  P.  Sm. ;   ai'ka-lin,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.],  a.    Having 

the  qualities  of  alkali. 
Mkaline  earths,  lime,  magnesia,  baryta,  strontia. 

AL-KA-LIN'{-TY,  n.    The  distinctive  quality  or 

nature  of  an  alkali.  P.  Cyc. 

AL-KA'LI-OUS,   a.     Having  the  quality  of  an  al- 

'  kali.  "An  acid  and  alkalious  nature.^'  Kinnier. 

t  AL-KAl'I-ZAte,  v.  a.  To  make  bodies  alka- 
line. Johnson. 

t  AL-KAl'1-ZATE,  a.  Impregnated  with  alkali. 
"  Other  aikdlizate  salts."  Boyle. 

t  AL-kAL-J-ZA'TIQN,  n.  Impregnation  with  al- 
kali,    [u.]  Johnson. 

Al'KA-LIZE,  v.  a.  To  impregnate  with  alkali ; 
to  make  alkaline  ;  to  alkalify.  Ogilvie. 

Al'KA-LOID,  n.  [alkali,  and  Gr.  iihoi,  form.] 
(Chem.)  A  substance  analogous  to  an  alkaline 
base,  ofvegetable  origin,  and  generally  possessed 
of  great  medicinal  activity  ;  any  vegetable  prin- 
ciple which  has  alkaline  properties.  —  See  Al- 
kali. Brande. 

Al'KA-LoId,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  alkali. 

Al'KA-NET,  n.     A  red  coloring  matter  procured 

froiii  the  root  of  the  Anchusa  tinctoria  j  —  used 

for  coloring  unctuous  preparations.        Parnell. 

AL-KAR'S|NE,  n.     (Chem.)  A  compound  of  car- 

'  bon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  arsenic.      Brande. 

Al-KE-KEJV'(^J,  n.  (Bat.)  A  species  of  Physalis 
or  winter-cherry.  Loudon. 

AL-KER'ME^,n.  [Arab.]  A  confection,  of  which 
the  scarlet-colored  kermes  berries  form  the 
chief  ingredient. 

Alkermes  comforts  the  inner  parts.  Bwrton, 
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ALKORAN 

Al'KQ-bAn,  n.    See  Alcohan. 

All,  a.  [Gr.  oXa(,  the  whole.  —  Ooth.  aV.i',  A.  S. 
al,  or  PrtA]  The  whole  of;  every  one  of;  every 
part  of;  as,  "All  men";  " /irf  one's  work"; 
"  AU  day  "  ;  "  In  all  Venice."  Shak. 

gyQ, t)U  it)  collective  ;  errry  \n  iliMrlbutive  ;  taeh 

in  rt-Hlrictive.  ^U  demcnheti  perHoiin  or  things  taken 
togutlier  ;  ecery  deKcribuH  (liuiri  takuii  Hiiigly  ,  eocAde- 
Mcrilic:*  tlieiii  taken  Hi-parately.  All  men  niuxns  a  body 
of  men  t.nkon  togellior ;  rrery  man  may  deHJgnatu  the 
■anic  number  and  in  tho  »:imu  position,  but  considered 
siiiKly  ;  ««^^  "'"'*  would  imply  that  they  are  consid- 
erod  apirt  from  each  otht-r.  F.ach  relates  to  two  or 
mure  individuals  ;  eoeri/  always  to  several. 

All,  ad.  1.  Quite ;  cotiipletely  ;  altogether  ; 
wholly.     "  AU  alone  Marcus  did  %lit."      Shak. 

2.  t  Although  ;  just  as.  Spetiaer. 

All  one,  quite  the  sauie.  —  AU  Ike  better^  better  by  so 
much,  or  better  to  tliat  extent.  — *£  all,  in  tlio  least  j 
in  the  least  degree ;  to  the  least  extent ;  under  any 
circumstances. 

It  [cloquoticc]  comes,  if  it  come  at  (Ul,  like  the  outbreaking 
of  a  luuntuiu  from  tlie  earth.  J).  Webtter. 

ALL,  H.    The  whole ;  every  thing. 

Our  all  \i  at  stake.  Additon. 

Thou  ahnlt  be  all  in  all.  Milton. 

t^AU  is  much  usud  in  composition  ;  but,  in  most 

instances,  it  is  merely  arbitrary,  as  appears   in  the 

following  compounds. 

ALL-.VBAN'DONED  (ai-j-ban'dund),  o.  Deserted 
by  ail.    "  This  all-ah:itidotied  desert."    Shelton. 

AlL-AB-IIORRED'  (ai-?tb-h(ird'),  a.  Detested  by 
all.    "  AU-abhorrcd  v/ar."  Shak. 


ALL-AB-S6RB'|i\G,  a. 
all.' 


Absorbing  or  engrossing 
Clarke. 


ALI— AC-C5M'PLIsHED  (-pllsht),  a.  Completely 
accomplished.  Clarke. 

ALL-AD-MIR'|NG,  a.    Wholly  admiring.    Shak. 

AlL-AD-V1§ED',  o.    Advised  by  all.    Warburton. 

Al'lAii,  n.  [Ar.,  the  Deity. 1  The  Arabic  name 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  P.  Cyc. 

khh-\-\A\G',  ad.  ThrouRhout;  In  the  whole. 
"  Solomon  aU-aloag  in  his  Proverbs."   Tillotaon. 

ALL-A-MORT',  a.  [See  Amort.]  Dispirited. 
"  What !  sweeting,  all  amort  ? "  Shak. 

Al'LAN-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  An  ore  of  cerium  and 
iron  found  in  many  places.  Dana. 

AL-L.\N-T0'|C,  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to  the  al- 
lantois  ;  —  formerly  used  to  note  a  supposed  acid 
contained  in  the  allantois  of  the  cow.       Miller. 

AL-LAN'TOID,  or  AL-LAN-ToId',  n.  {An^.) 
Allantois.  —  See  Allantois.  Dunglison. 

AL-LAn'TQ-INE,  n.  {Cheni.)  A  substance  con- 
tained in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  cow.    Milhr. 

AL-LAn't6Is,  or  AL-L.\N-ToTs',  n.  [Gr.  AXX^iv- 
Tottii'K ;  iXlfii,  a  gut,  and  f?i5o(,  form.]  (Aiiat.) 
A  thin  membranous  sac  situited  between  the 
amnion  and  chorion  of  the  fcetus.  lloblyn. 

ALL-AP-Pr6ved',  a.    Approved  by  all.      More. 

ALL-.A-T6N'|NG,  a.     Atoning  for  all.      Drydmi. 

tAL-LA'TRATE,  v.  n.  [L.  allatro.]  To  bark. 
"  Let  Cerberus  .  .  .  allatrate."  Stitbbes. 

^I^LAV,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  alecgan,  to  lay  down;  It. 
alleriare ;    Sp.   aliciar ;    Fr.  ailpger.']     [i.   al- 

LATKI)  ;  pp.  ALLAYI.VO,  ALLAYED.] 

1.  To  repress ;  to  quiet ;  to  pacify  ;  to  appease. 


If  by  your  art  you  have 
Pat  the  wild  water*  in  tfiia  roar,  allay  them. 


Shak. 


2.  To  soothe ;   to  assuage ;   to  alleviate ;   to 
relieve. 

Gentle  ttroklng  with  a  smooth  hand  dttayt  violent  palna 
and  craniiM.  Hvrke. 

3.  t  [Fr.  aloyer.']  To  mix  one  metal  with  an- 
other; to  debase  by  mixture.  —  See  Alloy. 

Syn. Way  heat  or   thirst;    appraur  hunger  or 

wrath  ;  noothe  pain  or  care  ;  ajoiun^e  (rrief ;  aUeniate 
sorrow  ;  relieve  distress.  — See  Appease. 

t  AL-LAV,  r.  n.    To  abate  ;  to  subside ;  to  grow 
calm.     "  Wlien  the  rage  alliiys."  Shak. 

AL-LAy',  n.     fFr.  atoi.l     Same  ns  Allot. 


[Fr.  aim.] 
AL-LAY'9R,  n.    One  that  allays. 


r;i- 


Infinitely  bountiful. 
Clarke. 

Shak. 

Shak. 


For  fooln  nrv  stuhhnm  in  their  wny, 
Af  coin)  are  hardened  hy  the  cMu'y. 


Hudihnu. 

Harvey. 
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t  J^L-LAY'MeNT,  n.     That  which  allays.     Shak. 

ALL-BE',  conj.     Although;  albeit.  Sputter. 

ALL-BEAR'ING  (ai-bir'ing),  n.  That  bears  every 
thing.     *'  Earth,  all-hfariny  mother."       Milton. 

ALI^BEAU'Te-OOs  (Jil-bu't?-as),  a.  Completely 
beautiful  "Some  emanation  of  the  all-oeattte- 
ous  mind."  Pope. 

AlL-B5-II0LD'|NG,  o.  That  beholda  all  things. 
"  The  all-beholding  sun."  Bryant. 

All-  MiNO'lNG,  a.     That  binds  all.  Shak. 

ALL-BLAsT'JNG,  a.  That  blasts  all  things. 
"  AU-biastittg  tongue."  Marston. 

All-boOn  T4;-ous, 
All-b6Cn'T|-fCl 

AlL-CHAn^'ING,  a.  Ever-changing. 
All-cheer' I NG,  a.  That  cheers  alL 
ALL-CQM-MAnD'|NG,  a.     Swaying  aU. 

The  aU-conwuiuding  image  of  bright  gold.  Jialeigh. 

ALL-CQ-M-PLY  |NG,  a.  Complying  in  every  re- 
spect.    "  All-complying  Mercury.  More. 

AlL-CQM-PO§'|NG,  o.  That  quiets  all.  Crashato. 

ALL-06M-PKe-HEND'|NG,  o.  Comprehending 
all  things.  Dr.  Allen. 

All-COM-PR5-H£N'SIVE,  a.  Embracing  all 
things.   ''All-compre/tcnsive  wisdom."  Glanvill. 

ALL-CON-CEAL'JNG,rt.  That  conceals  all  things. 
"All-concealing  night."  Spenser. 

ALL-C6N'aueR-lNG  (ai-k»iig'k?r-In(f),  a.  That 
subdues  every  thing.  Milton. 

ALL-CdN'SCIOUS  (-kfin'shys),  a.  Conscious  of 
every  thing.     " AU-conscioiis  niglit."  Pope. 

AlL-CON-STRAin'|NG,  a.  That  restrains  all. 
' '  A  ll-constraining  la w. "  Drayton. 

ALL-CQN-SUM'ING,  a.  That  consumes  every 
thing.    "  All-consuming  care."  Pope. 

AlL-CQJI-TROL'UNG,  a.     That  controls  all. 

AlL-CRP-At'|NG,  a.    Creating  all  things. 

ALL-DAr'ING,  a.  That  dares  everything.  "The 
aU-daring  power  of  poetry."  B.  Jonson. 

ALL-D(;-sfGi\'lNG,  a.    Planning  all.     Bowring. 

AlL-D(:-STR6y'ING,  a.  Destroying  all  things. 
"  Thy  aU-{lestroying  arrows."  Panshaw. 

t  ALL-D5-VAsT'ING,  a.     Wasting  all  things. 

Aud  all-deva»tiny  war  provides  her  food.  SuuuJtp. 

AlL-D^-VoOrjNG,  a.     That  eats  up  all. 

Destructive  war  and  all-devouring  age.  Pope. 

ALL-DlM'M|NG,  a.     That  obscures  all  things. 

Then  close  his  eyes  with  thy  alt-cliniming  hand.    Maiston, 

ALL-D|-RECT'JNG,  a.     Directing  all.     Boufritig. 

ALL-DJ§-CERN"1NG,  a.    Discerning  all.   Ogilvie. 

AlL-D|S-C6v'5R-ING,  a.  Disclosing  every  thing. 
"  All-discovering  time."  More. 

ALL-D[^GRAcED'  (ai-djz-grast'),  a.  Completely 
disgraced.     "  Her  all-disgraced  friend."     Shak. 

ALL-l)|S-PfiNS'|NG,  a.  That  dispenses  all  things. 
"All-dispensing  bounty."  Milton. 

AlL-D|-VINE',  a.  Supremely  excellent.  IlotccU. 

AlL-DI-VIn'|NG,  ,  a.  Foretelling  all  things. 
"Thy  all-divining  spirit."  Panshaw. 

ALL-DRftAD'^D,  rt.     Feared  by  all.  Shak. 

AlL-DRoW§Y,  a.    Very  drowsy.  Browne. 

AL'Lp-CRftT,  n.  [Ger.  allea,  all,  and  kraft, 
strength.]  Light  armor  used  by  cavalry  and 
infantry  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  especially 
by  the  Swiss.  Ogilvie. 

t  AL-L£CT',f.«.  [I^.aaecto.]  To  entice.  Chaucer. 

tAL-L^C-TA'TIQN,  M.     Allurement.  Coles. 

tAL-LEC'TIVE,  o.     Alluring.  Chaucer. 

t.\L-LfiC'T|VE,  n.     Allurement.      Sir  T.  Elyot. 

ALI^ftF-Ff-cA'crovs.  a.  Completely  efficacious. 

Ali.,-5P-FI"CI(:nt  (-ftsh'em),  a.  Completely  ef- 
ficient.    "  A  U-e^ffictent  light."  Boyse. 


ALLEMANNIC 

AL-LJ-gA'TIQ.N,  n.     [L,  allfgaiio.'] 

1.  An  affirmation  ;  a  declaration.  %lorn. 

2.  A  thing  alleged  ;  an  i-xcui>e ;  a  plea.  S/nik. 

3.  (iMtr.)  The  pleading  or  sUteucnt  of  a 
party  in  a  cause.  BwrriU. 

AL-Lft^^E'  (»l-l«j'),  r.  a.  (L.  oOyo,  to  iq^ak  to. 
or  for ;  Fr.  alU^uer,  —  A.  S.  alecgan,  to  lay 
downj  [«.  ALLK(iKi> ;  pp.  allkoi.no,  alleged.] 

1.  To  affirm ;  to  drclurc ;  to  maintain ;  to  ad- 
vance ;  as,  "  To  allege  a  fact." 

2.  To  plead  as  an  excuse,  or  produce  u  an 
argument ;  to  adduce  ;  to  asaign. 

_  Il«<Ut  Ibou  o/Awrf 

To  thy  deserted  host  this  cause  uf  fllghL  Mitltm. 

Byn.  ~  .AUejre  a  fact  or  a  cliarse  ;  affirm  what  yoti 
know  ;  declare  what  needs  explanation,  or  what  m 
passing  in  the  mind  ;  mnrn/uia  by  prtMifs,  facts,  or  ar- 
guments what  you  are  willing  to  abide  by  ;  adramc*  a 
doctrine  or  opinion  ;  adduce  ■  fact  or  an  •rguiuenl ; 
atsign  a  reason.  —  Hee  Advance. 


tAL-L£^E', 

t  AL-L6^^GE',  >  to  ease ;  to  lighten.         Spenser. 


\:\ 


[Fr.  alUgcr.]    To  alleriate; 


AL-Lt^E'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  alleged.  "  Ex- 
cuse allegeable."  Brotcne. 

t  AL-LfipE'MgNT,  n.  Allegation.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

AL-L£<?'{;r  (»l-l«j'fr),n.  One  who  alleges.  Boyle. 

AL-LE'GI  ANCE  (»I-I6'j»ns),  n.  [L.  alligo,  to  bind  ; 
J'r.  all'geance.]  The  fidelity  or  obedience  which 
a  citizen  or  subject  owes  to  the  govemment  or 
sovereign  ;  loyalty  ;  fidelity ;  fealty. 


Love,  all  the  faith,  and  all  the  atltgia»ee,  theni 
For  nature  knew  no  right  divine  in  men. 


I'opt, 

Shak. 


t  AL-LE'piANT  (»l-ie'J»nt),  a.    Loyal 
AL-Le-G(jR'|C,         )  a.    Partaking  of,  or  like,  an 
AL-LP-g5r'|-C.AL,  )  allegory;  typical;  figuratire. 

"yl/fe^or/c  precepts."  Milton.    "  An  auegoncai 

sense."  Bentley. 

Ai..-L6-g6r'J-CAL-LY,  ad.     After  an  allegorical 
manner.     "  Understood  allegurically ."       Pope, 

AL-L5-G(^R'I-CAL-N£8S,  n.   The  quality  of  being 
allegorical;  figurativeness.  Bailey. 

Al'L5-GO-RIst,  n.  One  who  teaches  or  describes 
in  an  allegorical  manner. 

The  pencil  of  Spenser  is  as  powerfU  as  Uiat  of  Babrita,  hie 

brother  allegoritt.  Wt 


AL'H;-GQ-RfZE,  r.  a.  [i.  ALLEGOKIZED  ;  pp.  AL- 
LEGOKiziNo,  ALLEGORIZED.]  To  treat  allegor- 
ically  ;  to  turn  into  allegory.  Raleigh. 

AL'Lp-GO-RIZE,  r.  n.  To  make  use  of  allegory. 
"  He  allegorizeth  upon  the  sacrifices."       FvUee. 

AL'L^-GO-rIZ-PR,  n.     An  allegorist.     Corentry. 

AL'Lp-GQ-RY,  n.  [Gr.  iXltryi>(tia  ;  SUof,  another, 
and  fiyoftfiui,  to  speak.]  A  figurative  represen- 
tation, in  which  the  words,  signs,  or  forms  sig- 
nify something  beyond  their  literal  and  obvious 
meaning;  a  symbolical  writing  or  representa- 
tion ;  the  expression  of  an  abstract  idea  by 
means  of  an  image  ;  a  fable ;  a  type. 

Which  thing*  are  an  allrgorfi.  Gal.  ir.  M. 

A  fkble  spun  out  to  a  great  length  becomes  aa  irifcpon>. 

Syn.  — See  MvTH,  Parable. 

jL-LK-ORKT'Td,a.  [^It., dim. of fl/fcyro.]  (Mus) 
Denoting  a  time  quicker  than  andante,  but  not 
so  quick  as  allegro.  Crtibb. 

JIUI.E'GRb  [?l-18'gT6,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.;t\- 
la'srO,  JaJ],  a.  [It. ;  L.  alaeer,  brisk,  gay.] 
(Mus.)  Denoting  a  sprightly  movement. 

tfg--  The  word  properly  means  raf,  or  asfn-ji,  as  io 
the  title  of  the  poem  of  Milton,  "  L'Allegru." 

ALL-ftL'O-QI'fe.N'T,  o.     Most  eloquent.       Pope. 

Jr^LF.-r.Cr'JAH,  (lil-l?-Iu'y»l»).  tn/eiy:  &  n.  [Heb. 
rT'^~lbbr.  Praise  ye  Jehovah.] 

1.  Praise  the  Lord  ! 

And.  after  thew  thiiifm  f  heard  a  great  «i»e«  of  miiehp»<>- 
ple  in  heaven,  saying,  ^arli(»iiA.  JCrr.xlx.l. 

2.  A  song  of  praise  ;  as,  "  Loud  aUeltgakt." 
Most  commonly  written  kaUelujak. 

Jl^l.F.-MAxnr. '  [ttl.e-m»nd',  Ja.  Sm. ;  ll-t-mftnd', 
K.y,  n.  [Fr.]  (Mus.)  A  German  nationai 
dance,  formerly  of  a  moderate  movement  in 
2-4  or  4-4  measure.  Warner. 

AL-L(-MAn'N|C,  a.    See  Albxahxic.     P.  Cye 


MtEN,  Sf«  :    m6ve,   N6r,  s6N;    bOlL,  B(JR,  rOlE.  — 9,  ^,  ^,  I,  soft;  F,  B,  j,  j,  hard;  ^  as  x ;  ^  as  gs.  — THIS.  this. 
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ALl/-5M-BRAg'lNG,  a.     Embracing  all  things. 

Of  this  unbounded,  all-embramnff  song.         Craaliaw. 

AlL-END'|NG,  a.     That  ends  all  things.     Shak. 

AlI^PN-LIgHT'EN-TNG,    a.      Enlightening  all 

things.     "  All-enlightening  rays."       C.  Cotton. 

ALLr-eN-RA<?ED',  a.    Greatly  enraged.    J.  Hall. 

AlL-?S-S6N'TIAL,  a.    Quite  essential.    Clarke. 

AL-LE'VJ-ATE,  V.  a.     [L.  allevo ;  ad,  to,  and  fe- 
'  ris,  light ;  Old  Fr.  altviance,  ease.]     [i.  alle- 
viated ;  pp.  ALLEVIATING,  ALLEVIATED.] 

1.  To  make  light ;  to  lighten  ;  to  mitigate  ;  to 
assuage  ;  to  relieve ;  to  ease  ;  to  allay.  "  Ex- 
cellent medicines  to  alleviate  evils."       Beniloy. 

2.  To  extenuate.  "  He  alleviates  his  fault  by 
an  excuse."  [ii.]  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Allay. 
AL-LE'VI-AT-|NG,  p.  a.    Affording  alleviation  ; 

relieving. 
AL-LE-Vl-A'TION,  n.     1.  The  act  of  alleviating; 
mitigation. 

2.  Extenuation.  "  All  apologies  for  and  al- 
leviations  of  faults."  South. 

/\L-LE'Vl-A-TiVE,n.    That  which  alleviates,  [r.] 

AL'LgY  (ai'le),  n.;  pi.  Al'ley§.  [Fr.  all'e,  a  pas- 
sage ;  aller,  to  go.] 

1.  A  walk  or  passage  in  a  building,  in  a  gar- 
den, &c. 

And  all  within  were  walks  and  alleys  wide.        Spenser. 

2.  A  passage   in   a  town  narrower  than   a 
street ;  a  lane.  IShak. 

3.  A  taw,  or  large  choice  marble  to  play  with, 
used  by  boys.  Halliwell. 

AlL-FLAM'JNG,  a.    Flaming  in  every  direction. 

She  could  not  curb  her  fear,  but  'gan  to  start 

At  that  ntl-flaming  dread  the  monster  spit.      Beaumont. 

ALL-F66l§-DAY',  n.  The  first  of  April ;  —  so 
named  from  the  custom  of  making  fools  of  as 
many  as  possible  on  that  day.  Spectator. 

ALL-POR-eTv'iNG,  o.    Forgiving  all.      Dryden. 

AlL-FOUR§'  (ai-forz'),  n.  1.  A  low  game  at 
cards.  The  all-foter,  from  which  it  is  named, 
are,  high,  low.  Jack,  and  the  game,  i.  e.  the  high- 
est and  lowest  trump  cards,  the  knave,  and  the 
game,  which,  being  all  gained,  count  four. 

2.  The  four  legs  of  a  quadruped,  or  the  arms 
and  legs  of  a  biped ;  as,  "  He  went  on  all-fours." 

3.  Even  balance ;  symmetry ;  parallelism. 
"  No  simile  can  go  on  aU-fours."  "  This  exam- 
ple is  on  all-fours  with  the  other."     Macaulay. 

Ai>L-GIV'S:R,  n.  The  Giver  of  all  things.  Milton. 

AlL-GLO'RJ-OUS,  a.  Perfectly  glorious.  Ogilvie. 

AlL-GOOD'  (-gud'),  a.     Supremely  good.    Todd. 

AlL-GOOD'  (ai-guri').  w-  A.  being  of  unlimited 
goodness ;  the  Supreme  Being. 

To  the  All-good  his  lifted  hands  he  folds. 

And  thanks  him  low  on  his  redeemed  ground.    Dryden. 

AlL-GRA'CIOUS,  «.    Perfectly  gracious.  Clarke. 

ALL-GUID'ING  (ai-5i(l'jng),a.  Guiding  all  things. 
"God's  all-guiding  providence."  Sandys. 

AlL-HAil',  interj.  [all,  and  A.  S.  hael,  health.] 
All  health ;  a  term  of  salutation.  Matt,  xxviii.  9. 

t  All-hail',  w.c.    To  salute.  Shak. 

AlL-IIAl'LOW  (ftl-hai'l6),      )  „.  All-saints-day  ; 
AlL-HAL'LOW§  (SLl-liai'lSz),  S  the   first    of   No- 
vember. Johnson. 
All-IIAl'LQW-MAS,  n.  AU-hallowtide.  Bourne. 

AlL-HAL'LOWN  (Sll-lial'luii),  a.  Kelatingto  the 
time  about  All-saints-day.  Shak. 

AlL-HAl'LOW-TIDE  (ai-liSi'lo-tid),  n.  All- 
saints-day,  or  the  time  near  it."  Bacon. 

AlL-HAp'PY,  a.     Completely  happy.        Ogilvie. 

ALL— HEAL',  n.  A  name  applied  to  several  spe- 
cies of  plants ;  a  panacea.  Stukeley. 

AlL-HEAL'JNG,  a    Healing  all  sickness.  Seldcn. 

AlL-HELP'ING,  a.  Helping  in  all  things.  Selden. 

All— hID'JNG,  a.     Concealing  all  things.     Shak. 

AlL-HO'LY,  a.    Perfectly  holy.  Bowring, 

AlL-HON'ORED  (ai-Sn'nurd),  a.  Honored  by  all. 
"  The  all-honored  Brutus."  Shak. 


AlI^HURT'ING,  a.    Hurting  all  things.      Shak. 

AL-LJ-A'CEOIJS  (ai-l?-a'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  allium, 
or  alium,  garlic]  Having  the  smell  or  nature 
of  garlic  or  of  onions.  Brande. 

AL-LI'ANCE,  n.  [L.  alligo,  to  unite ;  It.  S;  Sp 
alliariza  ;  Fr.  alliance.'] 

1.  State  of  being  allied ;  a  confederacy ;  a 
league  ;  union  ;  combination  ;  coalition. 

2.  Relation  by  marriage  or  by  kindred ;  af- 
finity. Dryden. 

3.  The  persons  allied. 

I  would  not  boast  the  greatness  of  my  father. 

But  point  out  new  alhaitcen  to  Cato.  AMuvm. 

4.  (Politics.)  A  league  between  two  or  more 
friendly  powers. 

Syn.  —  .Alliance  between  two  nations  ;  a  matrimo- 
nial aUiancr. ;  the  Helvetic  league  ;  ttie  federal  union  ; 
a  confederacy  or  confederation  of  dilfereiit  states  ;  a 
combination  of  individuals  ;  a  coalition  of  parties  nat- 
urally hostile  ;  a  natural  affinity. 

t  AL-Ll'ANCE,  V.  a.    To  ally.  Cudicorth. 

t  AL-LI'ANT,  n.  An  ally ;  a  confederate.  Wotton. 

t  AL-LI"CI5N-CY  (9l-lish'en-se),  n.  [L.  allicio, 
to  entice.]     Attraction  ;  magnetism.     GlanviU. 

t  AL-LI"CIjpNT  (?l-nsh'ent),  n.     An  attractor. 

The  awakened  needle,  with  joy,  leapeth  towards  its  al- 
licient.  Jiubinson. 

AlI^^I'DQL-IZ-ING,  a.  That  idolizes  or  worships 
any  thing  and  every  thing.  Crashato. 


AL-LIED'  (9l-lld'),  J9.  a. 
liance ;  confederated. 


United  by  kindred  or  al- 
Spenser. 

AL'LI-GATP:;,  v  a.  [L.  alligo,  alligatus.']  To  tie 
one  thing  to  another  ;  to  unite,     [ii.]         Hale. 

AL-LJ-GA'TION,  n.     1.  Act  of  tying  together. 

2.  (Arith.)  A  rule  relating  to  the  mixing  of 
simple  substances  of  diflierent  qualities  to  pro- 
duce a  compound  of  some  intermediate  quality. 

.^lliiration  Medial,  the  process  of  finding  the  price  of 
a  mixture,  when  the  quantities  and  prices  of  the  in- 
gredients are  given. 

.Alligation  Alternate  is  the  process  of  mixing  quan- 
tities of  different  prices  so  as  to  obtain  a  mixture  of  a 
required  intermediate  price.  '         Eaton. 

AL'L{-GA-T0R,  M. 
{L.  lacerta,  a 
lizard ;  Sp.  8; 
Port,  lagarto.] 
{Zo)l.)  A  large 
American  rep- 
tile, resembling 
the        Egyptian 

crocodile.  Alligator, 

ffg"  Alligators  are  A'istingniBhed  from  the  rest  of  the 
Crocodile  family  by  their  feet  not  being  completely 
webbed,  by  their  being  less  aquatic  in  their  liabits, 
and  by  the  canine  teetli  of  the  lower  jaw  fitting  into 
a  pit  in  the  edge  of  the  upper  jaw.  They  have  a  strong 
smell  of  musk.  The  Jllligator  of  North  America  is 
a  formidable  and  ferocious  creature,  prodigiously 
strong,  and  sometimes  attaining  the  length  of  eigh- 
teen feet.    Baird. 

AL'LI-GA-TOR-Ap'PLE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  fruit  of 
the  West*  India  tree  Annona  palustris  ;  a  species 
of  custard-apple.  Loudon. 

AL'LI-GA-TOR-PeAr,  n.    (Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the 
West  India  tree  Laurus  Persea.  Loudon. 

t  AL-LIg'A-TURE,  n.  A  link  or  ligattire.  Bailey. 

AL-LIGN'MfNT  (?l-lln'ment),  n,  [Fr.  aligne- 
ment.'] 

1.  Act  of  reducing  to  a  right  line  or  a  level. 

2.  The  state  of  being  in  a  line  ;  a  row.  —  fc^ee 
Alignment.  Tanner. 

AlL-jL-LU'MI-NAT-ING,  a.  Illuminating  every 
thing;  enlightening  all  things.  Clarke. 

AlL-Tm'F-TAT-ING,  a.  Imitating  every  thing. 
"  All-imitating  ape."  Sir  T.  More. 

ALL-IM-P6R'TANT,  a.  Very  important.  Clarke. 
AlL-IM-PR*;s'SIVE,  a.     Highly  impressive. 
AL-LlNE'M^NT,  n.    See  Alignment.        Craig. 

AlL-JN-FORM'ING,  a.  That  forms  or  actuates 
all.     "  The  all-informing  light."  Sandys. 

AlI^IN-TER'PR^T-Tng,  a.  Interpretino:  all 
things.     "  All-interpj-eting  voice."  Milton. 

Al'H-OTH,  n.  (Astron.)  A  star  in  the  tail  of 
the  Great  Bear.  —  See  Alioth.  Crabb. 


AL-LT"§I0N  (?l-ltzh'un),  n.  [L.  allido,  allisus, 
to  strike  against.]  Tke  act  of  striking  one 
thing  against  another.  Woodward, 

AL-LiT-pR-A'TION,  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  litera,  a 
letter.]  The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  let- 
ter, chiefly  at  the  beginning  of  dilferent  words  ; 
as  in  the  following  :  "  Apt  alliteration's  artful 
aid."  Churchill.  "  Behemoth,  biggest  born  of 
earth."  Milton. 

We  travel  sea  and  foil;  we  pry,  we  prowl; 

We  progress,  and  we  proy,  from  pole  to  pole.       Quarlet. 

AL-LIt'^R-A-tK  VE,  a.  Relating  to  alliteration  ; 
denoting  words  beginning  with  the  same  let- 
ter. Warton. 

AL-LIT'?R-A-TIVE-N5S3,  n.  Quality  of  being 
alliterative.  Coleridge. 

AL-lTt'5R-A-T0R,  n.  One  who  makes  use  of 
alliteration.  Connoisseur. 

Al'LI-UM,  n.  [L. ;  Celt,  all,  hot  or  burning.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  garlic.  Loudon. 

AlL-JUD9'!NG,  a.     That  judges  all.  Rowe. 

ALL-KNOW'JNG  (ai-no'jng),  a.  Omniscient.  "  An 
all-knoicing ,  all- wise  Being."  Atterbury 

ALL-LI'CpNSED  (ai-Il'senst),  a.  Licensed  to  do 
every  thing.     "  AlMicensed  fool."  Shak. 

AlL-LOV'ING,  a.     Of  infinite  love.  Sir  T.  More. 

AlL-MAK'ING,  a.  That  created  all;  omnific. 
"All-seeing  and  all-making  mind."       Dryden. 

AlL-MA-TUR'ING,  a.  That  matures  all  things. 
"  All-mcituring  time."  '  Dryden. 

AlL-MER'Cj-Fi)l,  a.  Perfect  in  mercy.    Ch.  Ob. 

ALL-MiJR'DpR-ING,  a.  Completely  destructive. 
"  One  all-murdering  stroke."  Fanshaw. 

AlL-0-BE'D(-6NT,  a.  Absolutely  obedient. 
"Then  bows  his  all-obedient  head."      Cranhaw. 

ALL-O-BEY'jNG  (atl-o-ba'jng),  a.  Implicitly 
obeyed.  Shak. 

Tell  him,  from  his  all-obeying  breath  I  hear 

The  doom  of  Kgypt.  Shak. 

AlL-OB-lTv'I-OUS,  a.  Causing  entire  forget- 
fulness.  Shak. 

'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 

Shall  you  pace  forth.  Shak. 

AlL-OB-SCUR'ING,  a.  That  hides  all  things. 
"All-obscuring  earth."  King. 

Al'LO-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  alloco,  allocafus.]  To 
place  ;  to  set  apart ;  to  allot,     [ii.] 

The  court  is  empowered  to  seize  upon  and  allocate,  for  the 
immediate  maintenance  of  such  child  or  cliildren,  anv  sum 
not  exceeding  a  third  of  the  whole  fortune.  Burke. 

AL-LO-CA'TION,  n.  1.  The  act  of  putting  one 
thing  to  another;  —  applied  particularly  to  the 
admission  of  an  article  in  reckoning,  and  the 
addition  of  it  to  the  account.  Johnson. 

2.  (Law.)  The  allowance  of  an  account  in 
the  English  exchequer.  Brande. 

Ar,-LO-CA'TUR,  n.  [Jj.,  it  is  al/oioed.]  (Law.) 
A  certificate  given  by  the  proper  officer,  on  tax- 
ing a  bill  of  costs,  showing  the  amount  taxed 
or  allowed.  Burrill 

AL-LO€H'RO-iTE,  n.  [Gr.  aXXof,  another,  and 
XPO'6,  color.]  (Min.)  A  massive  variety  of  the 
iron-garnet.  Dana. 

AL-I,0-CU'TI0N,  n.  [1..  allonttio.]  Act  of  speak- 
ing to  another :  —  an  official  address.     Wheeler. 

AL-L6'DI-AL,  a.  [Low  Jj.  allodialis  ;  allodium, 
a  freehold  estate.]  (Law.)  Not  feudal ;  not  held 
of  a  superior ;  independent. 

This  allodial  property  no  subject  in  England  has,  it  beinp 
a  received  and  now  nn  uncleniiihle  principle  in  law  that  ail 
the  lands  in  England  are  holden  mediately  or  immediately 
of  the  king.  Blackstonc. 

AL-LO'DJ-AL-LY,  ad.     In  an  allodial  manner. 

AL-LO'D{-AN,  a.    Same  as  Allodial. 

AL-LO'Dl-UM,  n.  [Low  L.]  (Law.)  Land  held 
by  an  individual  in  his  own  absolute  right,  free 
from  all  feudal  obligation;  —  opposed  to  fee, 
fief,  or  feud,  which  imply  dependence. 

Writers  on  this  subject  define  alloilium  to  be  every  man's 
own  land,  which  he  p<)8sesseth  merely  in  his  own  right,  with- 
out owing  any  rent  or  service  to  any  superior.       BlacLslone, 

AL-LAn^E'  (gl-lunj')  [?l-ianj',  S.  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm.; 
{il-l5nj',  P.  K.],  n.     [Fr.  allonge.] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  6,  f,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  {,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE.  PAR,  fAsT.  fAlL;   HilR,  HER; 
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JU  A  pass  or  thrust  with  a  rapiOT,  in  fencinc ; 
a  lunge ;  —  so  called  from  the  length  of  the 
space  taken  by  the  fencer.  Johnson. 

2  A  long  rein,  when  a  horse  is  trotted  in  the 
hand.  Johnson. 

3.  A  paper  attached  to  a  bill  of  exchange, 
when   there   are  so   many  successive   indorse- 
ments to  be  made  that  they  could  not  be  writ- 
ten on  the  bill  itself.  Ogilde. 
AI^1.6nGE',  v.  n.     [Fr.  atlonger,  to  lengthen.] 
■  To  make  a  pass   or  thrust  with  a  rapier;   to 
lunge.  Smart. 
AL,-Ii66',  V.  a.  To  set  on,  as  a  dog,  by  hallooing. 
"  AUoo  thy  furious  mastitf."                    PhilUps. 
AL-L9-PATH'|C,  a.     (Med.)    Pertaining  to  allop- 
athy, or  the  ordinary  method  of  medical  prac- 
tice.                                                       Dunglison. 

AL-LQ-PAtH'J-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  accordance  with 

allopathy.        '   '         "  ^Veld. 

Ali-liOP'A-THIST,  n.     One  who  adheres  to  allop- 

"  athy  ;  one  who  practises  allopathically.        Ells. 

AI--I/)P'A-THY  [9l-16p'9-tli9,  Dunglison,  C.  O. 
CI.},  n.'  [Gr.  S'/.Xof,  another,  and  jrdfloj,  suffer- 
ing.] {Med.)  The  art  of  curing  by  inducing 
symptoms  diJfereiU  from  those  of  the  primary 
disease ;  the  ordinary  medical  practice,  as  op- 
posed to  homncopathy.  Dunglison. 

AL'LQ-PHANE,  n.  [Gr.  aUoi.  other,  and  ipaivw, 
to  appear.]  (Jtf'n.)  An  argillaceous  mineral ;  — 
so  named  in  allusion  to  its  change  of  appear- 
ance under  the  blow-pipe.  Dana. 

AL-LO-PHAn'1C,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
discovered  by  Wohler  and  Liebig,  and  formed 
by  passing  the  vapor  of  hydrated  cyanic  acid 
into  alcohol.  Gregory. 

fAL'LQ-anv,  n.  [L.  alloquium.']  The  act  of 
speaking  to  another ;  an  address.  Bailey. 

AL-L6t',  v.  a.     [A.  S.  hlot,  or  hlyt,  lot.]     \i.  AL- 

LOTTED  ;  pp.  ALLOTTING,  ALLOTTED.]  TO  dis- 
tribute, as  by  lot ;  to  grant ;  to  assign ;  to  ap- 
portion ;  to  appoint ;  to  destine. 

A«  no  man  can  excel  in  every  thing,  we  must  consider 
wliat  part  is  allotted  to  us.  Mason. 

Syn.  —  Allot  a  task  or  portion  ;  assign  a  reward  ; 
apportion,  an  estate  ;  distribute  gifts  ;  appoinl  a  time  for 
a  meeting,  or  an  otficer  for  a  service ;  destine  to  a  pur- 
pose. 

Ali-LOT'MgNT,  n.  1.  Act  of  allotting ;  distribu- 
tion as  by  lot. 

2.  That  which  is  allotted ;  part ;  share.  "  A 
vineyard  and  an  allotment  for  olives."   Broome. 

Jtllolment  stjstem,  {England.)  the  practice  of  allotting 
small  portions  of  land  to  be  cultivated  by  agricultural 
laborers  and  other  cottagera  at  their  leisure.    Brande. 

Al-LO-TR6p'IC,  a.  [See  Allotbopy.]  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to  allotropy.  Ogilvie. 

and 
[Chem.)  A 
capacity  to  undergo,  without  change  of  chemi- 
cal composition,  a  change  of  physical  and  chem- 
ical properties  ;  —  the  state  or  condition  result- 
ing from  such  change.  Faraday. 

t  AL-LftT'Tf-UY,  n.    Allotment.  Shak. 

AL-LO\V,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  lyfan,  or  alyfan,  to  per- 
mit ;  L.  ad,  to,  and  loco,  to  place  ;  Fr.  allouer."] 

[j.  ALLOWED  ;  pp.  ALLOWING,  ALLOWED.] 

1.  To  admit;  to  acknowledge;  to  own;  to 
confess ;  not  to  contradict ;  not  to  oppose. 

The  power  of  music  all  our  hearts  allow.  Pnpe. 

2.  To  permit ;  to  grant ;  to  accord ;  to  sanc- 
tion ;  to  justify. 

The  law  allowf  it,  and  the  court  awards  It  Shot. 

3.  To  suffer ;  to  tolerate. 

You  know  your  father's  temper:  at  thia  time 

He  will  ailow  no  speech.  Shak. 

4.  To  bestow,  as  compensation  or  by  way  of 
favor ;  to  appoint  for.  "  He  allowed  his  son 
the  third  part  of  his  income."  Johnson. 

5.  To  concede,  as  an  abatement  or  compen- 
sation for  something ;  as,  "  To  allow  a  certain 
percentage  for  tare  in  estimating  weights." 

Syn.  —  Alloir  the  merit  of  a  rival  ;  admit  the  force 
of  an  argument ;  arknoitlrdge  an  error  ;  oirn  or  coitfrss 
a  fault ;  permit  what  you  do  not  care  to  prevent ;  srant 
or  accord  a  favor  :  xtiffer  what  you  are  not  able  to  re- 
move ;   tolerate  different  religions  ;  sanction  what  is 


AL-l6t'RO-PI§M,  ;  n.     [Gr.   a';.;.of,   other, 
AL-l6t'RO-PY,       )  Tpdvof,  mode.]      (Chem 
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right  or  just ;  beatoie  alms  or  praise  ;  eoneed*  a  priri- 
lege.  —  See  Admit,  Give,  Tolerate. 

AL-LOVV',  V.  n.  To  make  abatement,  concession, 
or  provision. 

They  both  agree  in  recording  the  sm-at  actions  and  »uc- 
cpaan  In  wari  Mtotoiity  still  tor  the  dift'vrent  ways  ot  mak- 
ing U.  AJdittm. 

AI^L5vV'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  allowed ;  ad- 
missible! "The  pursuit  of  it  [reputation]  is 
not  only  allowable,  but  laudable.'        Atterbury. 

AL-LeW'A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  Quality  of  being  al- 
lowable ;  exemption  from  prohibition.       South. 

AL-LOW'A-BLY,  ad.  With  claim  of  allowance. 
'*  More  allowably  used  in  poetry."  Lowth. 

AL-LOW'ANCE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  allowing;  ad- 
mission ;  acknowledgment. 

The  censure  of  which  one  must,  in  yonr  allowance,  o'or- 
weigh  a  whole  theatre  of  othen.  HluU:. 

2.  Sanction  ;  license  ;  permission. 

Without  the  king's  will  or  the  state's  allotcance.       S/iak. 

3.  t  Established  character  ;  reputation. 

Ills  bark  is  stoutly  timbered,  and  liis  pilot 

Of  very  expert  aud  approved  allowance.  Sliak. 

4.  That  which  is  allowed  for  the  expenses  of 
maintenance  ;  a  settled  rate  ;  stipend ;  salary  ; 
pay  ;  hire ;  wages. 

And  his  allowance  was  a  continual  allowance,  given  him 
of  the  king,  a  daily  rate  for  every  day.  2  Kinyt  x»r.  at. 

5.  (Naut.)  A  limited  portion  of  food  and 
drink  ;  as,  "  The  captain  was  obliged  to  put  the 
passengers  and  crew  on  allowance." 

6.  (Com.)  Something  conceded  as  a  compen- 
sation ;  abatement ;  deduction. 

Syn.  —  An  allowance  is  gratuitous,  and  may  be 
paid  in  any  form.  Stipend,  salary,  vaa-es.  hire,  and 
pay  are  more  fixed,  and  to  he  paid  at  stated  times,  for 
services  rendered.  A  clergyman's  or  professor's  sti- 
pend or  salary  ;  a  laborer's  or  servant's  waire.i  or  hire  ; 
a  soldier's  pay.  —  Abatement  of  excessive  charges  m 
a  bill  or  account ;  allowance  for  extraordinary  ser- 
vice, or  for  something  not  stipulated. — See  Tol- 
erate. 

AL-LOW'ANCE,  v.  a.  [t.  ALLOWANCED  ;  pp.  AL- 
LOWANCING, ALLOWANCED.]  To  put  upon  al- 
lowance ;  to  limit  in  the  supply  of  food.  Smart. 

AL-LOVV'^R,  n.    One  who  allows  or  approves. 

AL-l6x'AN,m.  [Gr.  alko(,  other,  and  o|o5,  vinegar.] 
(C/iem.)  A  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  uric  acid.  Brande. 

AL-LOY',  n. ;  pi.  ^L-Lof?'.  1.  A  combination  of 
metals  by  fusion ;  as,  "  To  make  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  zinc." 

2.  A  baser  metal  which  is  mixed  with  a  finer 
one.     "  Copper  or  other  alloy."  Locke. 

3.  The  evil  which  is  mixed  with  good. 

I  will  puree  in  the  furnace  thy  dross. 

And  I  will  remove  all  thine  aHog.  Lowth't  baiak. 

fl®"  Formerly  written  May. 

AL-L6$'',  V.  a.  [Fr.  aloyer,  to  make  of  the  legal 
standard,  from  ahi,  a  standard,  as  applied  to 
metals ;  Old  Fr.  alloye,  permitted  by  law,  from 
rt  li  hi,  according  to  law  ;  or  Old  Fr.  aVayer  or 
alloier,  to  unite,  from  L.  alb'go,  to  bind.]     [i. 

ALLOYED  ;  pp.   ALLOYING,  ALLOY-ED.] 

1.  To  reduce  in  purity,  as  a  metal  by  mixing 
it  \vith  one  of  less  value.  f^'re. 

2.  To  corrupt ;  to  debase ;  to  impair.    Roget. 
i*5~  Formerly  written  allay. 

AL-LO^'AQE,  n.    The  act  of  alloying;  alloy. 

ALT.-PftN'p-TRAT-}NG,  a.  Pervading  all  things. 
"  Thy  aV-penctrattng  presence."  Stafford. 

ALI.r-P£R'F5CT,  a.  ^Vholly  perfect.  Bolingbrok*.  \ 

Al.I^PfeR'F^CT-NftSS,  n.  Complete  perfection  ; 
the  perfection  of  the  whole.  Mora. 

ALL-PgR- VA  D'JNG,  a.    Per\'ading  every  plac#. 
Al.Ii-PIER(^'lNG,  a.    Discovering  all  things. 

I^est  Phoebus  should,  with  his  all-purrinoj!yf.     M<.iMon. 

ALI^PoWpR-fOl,  fl.  Having  infinite  [.ower; 
almighty ;  omnipotent.  Swift. 

Am^-PRAI^RD'  (ai-pra/.d'),  a.  Praised  by  all. 
"  This  aU-praised  knight."  Shak. 

Al.Lr-PRQ-Tf;CT'ING,o.    Protecting  all.    Ogilrie. 

AlL-RCl'|NG,  a.    Governing  all  things.  Milton. 

k\,\.^,n.pl.    All  one's  goods.    [Vtilgar.]     Todd. 


ALL  TO 

ALL-SAlNTS-DAY'(ftl-MnU-4»'),n.  The  first  ol 
November,  the  day  un  which  tbfre  in  a  geuoral 
celebration  of  the  saints ;  all-hallow. 

AlL-sANC'T|-FV-|NG,  a.  That  sanctifies  tho 
whole.     "  All-sanctifying  names."  West. 

Ai.L-hAV'|NG,  a.    Saving  all  things.  Selden. 

AlL-SKaRCII'ING,  a.  That  searches  all  things. 
"  All-searching  knowledge."  South. 

All'-8EBD,  n.  (Bot.)  An  English  plant;  Poljf- 
carpon  tetraphyUum.  Loudon. 

Ali^hkE'ing,  a.  That  beholds  ererf  thin^ 
"  AU-seeiny  and  all-making  mind."        Dryden. 

ALL-8B'$R,  n.  He  that  sees  or  beholds  tyerj 
thing.     "  i'hat  high  AU^seer."  Shak. 

ALL-SilAK'ING,a.  That  shakes  all  things.  Shak. 

Al.L-8Hr-NNEI>'  (ftl-thKnd'),  a.  Shunned  by  alL 
"  AU-ahtmned  poverty."  Skak. 

ALL-S6L'L^-DAY',  n.  (Roman  Cath.  Church.) 
The  second  day  of  November,  on  which  day 
supplications  are  made  for  the  souls  of  the  de- 
ceased. Eden. 

ALL'PPIce,  n.  The  dried,  immature  berries  of 
the  Pimeiita  vulgaris,  so  called  from  their  taxte 
being  thought  to  resemble  a  coniputtition  of  all 
other  spices ;  Jamaica  pepper.  Loudon. 

ALL'8PlCE-TREE,n.   (Bot.)  1.  The  plant  which 

produces  alUpice ;  Ptmenta  vulgaris.    Loudon. 

2.  A  plant  so  called  from  tne  scent  of  its 

flowers;  Calycanthus Jloridus.  Loudon. 

ALL-SrB-Mls'8|VE,  a.  Perfectly  submissive  or 
obedient.  Bowring. 

AlL-SUF-FI"CI?N-CY  (ll-sflf-flah'^a-s?),  n.  In- 
finite ability.  *  Bp.  llaU. 

ALI.-SVF-FI"CIENT  (il-8vf-fTBh'?ni),  o.  Suffi- 
cient for  all ;  all-powerful.  Iloolier. 

All-si  F-Fl"cieNT  (ai-8uf-n«h'?nt),  n.     The 

Deity.     "  Believing  a  metamorphosis  possible 
with  the  All-sufficient."  H  hitlock. 

ALL-SUR-VEY'l.\G  (&l-8ur-vS'ing),  a.  Surveying 
all  things.     "  The  ait-surveying  sun."     Sandys. 

ALL—Sys-TAIN'ING,  a.  That  upholds  all  things. 
"  His  all-sustaining  might."  BeaumotU. 

AlI^t£ll'ING,  a.  That  divulges  all  things. 
"  All-telling  fame."  Shak. 

All  t6.  Completely  ;  entirely ;  altogether  ; 
very  much. 

This  expression  is  found  pnDt«d  in  the  following 
diflerciit  forms  :  all  lo,  ati-to,  al  to,  al-to,  alto,  and  all 
to- ;  to,  in  the  last  form,  bningjoined  to  the  followinK 
word  by  a  liyplien,  tl.oujh  often  inimediaialy  so 
joined  without  a  hyphen. 

But  on  whom  it  sri.a)  iWie  it  schal  nl  to  brlse  hian. 

Mull  xxi.  «.      WicHiJfe'f  TrawJiitiom.    13801 
But  on  whomMM>ror  it  fkul,  it  wytl  alto  hrrakr  him. 

Tinulalc't  TranMfUioH.    t'iirft  editim.    \S3li 
II  sitail  (ill  to  grynd  him.  Onainer.    IS9l 

It  ahal)  a'  Ir.  Yruwo  him.  JiMemM  TYantlatitm.    U8L 

Merentio's  icy  hand  had  of-to  (W»en  mine. 

Broolt'$  Komrvt  and  Juliet.    MB. 

"  And  a  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone 
upon  Abimelech's  head,  and  all  to  brake  his  skull." 
Judges  ix.  53.  "  Where,"  says  Nares,  "  it  has  some- 
times been  ignoranily  printed  all  to  *»■»•*."  In  Dr. 
.Adam  Clarke's"  Bible  with  a  C'oninientaTT  and  Cnt- 
ical  Notes,"  it  is,  to  use  the  language  of  Narc*,  "  ii- 
norantly  printed, '  And  all  («  break  his  ukull ' ;  "  while 
Dr.  Clarke  says,  in  respect  to  it,  "  .\  moot  nonsensical 

version  of  '^ri3y3~r»    'T'^PI,  which  is  literally, 

I    :T!   •;  r         '     ■  ,,  - 

»  And  she  brake  or  fractured  his  skull.'  " 

"  It  is  n8«-d  aUo  by  .Milton  in  a  ver>-  beautiful  pas 
sate ;  and  this,  liein'g  the  last  known  inaiance  of  it 
has  been  much  misunderstood  :  — 
•Wliore.  with  hrr  best  nurse.  rontemplaHon. 
She  [Wisdoml  pliimen  her  frathrr*.  and  lets  grow  Mr  wiafs. 
That  in  the  variou*  bu»tlc  of  rrwrt 
Werr  atl-*o  ruffled,  and  sometimes  Impaired. 
This  has  been  read  •  all  too  ruffled,'  as  if  lobe  ruffled 
in  some  degree  was  allowable,  which  the  author  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean."    A"«rM. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  to  as  an  Intenstre  prefix  to 
verbs,  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  English  writers ol 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries;  and 
on  this  subjoct  Mr.  R.  Taylor  makes  the  billowing 
remark,  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Dyce,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Whillaker:  — 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  these  Instances 
all  is  conpleil  with  to,  and  that  it  beromes  equivalent 
to  ommno  (altogether)  from  being  thns  conjoined.     It 
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would  have  this  sense  quite  as  much  if  to  did  not  fol- 
low ;  as,  all  tattered  and  torn,  all  forlorn  ;  and  it  is  no 
more  cou|)led  witli  to  than  with  be  in  all  benmcared. 
In  3Hi;h  expressions  as  all  to  torne,  all  to  broke,  the  to 
is  connected  with  the  following  participle  as  a  prefix  ; 
and  frec|iieiitly  occurs  without  heiiig  preceded  by  all, 
not  only  in  old  Eiislish  writers,  but  in  Anglo-Saxon 
and  in  other  Teutonic  dialects." 

He  to-brac  the  iton  [CommoH  version.  He  opened  the 
rock).  Wickliffe.  J't.  cv.  41. 

A  rusty  gallande,  <o-raggcd  and  fo-rent.  Sktllon. 

AlL-TRI'I'MPH-ING,  a.  Every  where  trium- 
phant ;  triumphing  over  all  things.     B.  Jonson. 

tAL-LU-BES'CpN-CY,  n.  [L.  allubesceiu,  pleas- 
ing.]    Willingness ;  eontentedness.         Bailey. 

AL-LUDE'  (24),  V.  n.  [L.  allttdo,  to  do  any  thing 
by  way  of  jest  or  sport,  to  play  upon  ;  It.  allit- 
dere;  Sp.aludir.]  [*.  alluded  ;  pp.  allud- 
ing, ALLUDED.]  To  make  some  reference  to 
a  thing  without  any  direct  mention  of  it ;  to 
glance  ;  to  suggest ;  to  intimate  ;  to  hint  at. 

True  it  i»  that  many  things  of  this  nature  be  alluded  unto, 
yea,  many  things  declared.  Hooker. 

Syn. — 9nade  to  an  author  or  to  an  affair ,  refer  to 
a  date  ;  glance  at  a  subject  ;  swjirest  an  idea  ;  intimate 
a  wish  ur  a  purpose  ;  hint  at  circuiiistaiices  ;  insinuate 
what  may  be  offensive.  —  See  Refer. 

Al^LU-METTE',n.  [Fr.]    A  match  for  kindling. 

AL-LIJ'MI-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  lumino, 
to  give  light.]  To  color ;  to  embellish,  [r.]  Ash. 

i^L-LU'MJ-NOR,  n.  [Old  Fr.  afhiminor.]  On« 
who  colors^  decorates,  or  paints  upon  paper  or 
parchment ;  a  limner.  CoioeU. 

>\L-LIJRE'  (24),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  belawan,  to  betray; 
Dut.  looren.  —  Fr.  leurrer,  to  lure.]  \i.  al- 
lured ;  pp.  ALLURING,  ALLURED.]  To  invite 
by  something  flattering  or  pleasing;  to  tempt; 
to  seduce  ;  to  engage  ;  to  entice  ;  to  decoy ;  to 
attract ;  to  lure. 

The  golden  sun,  in  splendor  likest  heaven, 
Allured  his  eye.  MiUon. 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.    Ooldsmith. 

Syn.  —  The  love  of  pleasure  allures;  advantages 
incite;  passions,  persons,  and  tilings  tempt;  bad  com- 
pany or  evil  example  serfucf*  ;  manners  enirage  ;  flat- 
tering words  and  promises  entice  ;  arts  and  stratagems 
de^oy  ;  moral  qualities,  charms,  graces,  attract;  nov- 
elty or  beauty  lares.  —  Enticed  by  allurements  ;  per- 
suaded by  enticements  ;  overcome  by  temptations  ;  en- 
gaged by  attractions ;  misled  by  seductions. 

tAL-LURE',  n.  Something  set  up  to  entice;  a 
lure.  "  To  train  them  to  his  allure."  Hayward. 

AL-LlJRE'MgNT,  M.  That  which  allures  ;  entice- 
ment; temptation  of  pleasure  ;   seduction. 

Adam,  by  his  wife's  allurement,  fell.  ilillon. 

AL-LUR'?R,  n.    One  who  allures.  Dryden. 

AL-LUR'ING,  n.    Allurement.  Beau.  4r  Fl. 

i\L-LUR'lNG,  p.  a.    Tending  to  allure ;  enticing. 

AL-LUR'jNG-LY,  ad.    Enticingly. 

AL-LUR'ING-NESS,  M.    Quality  of  being  alluring. 

AL-LU'§[ON  (gil-lu'zhun,  24),  n.  [L.  allusio,  a 
sporting  with  ;  It.  alhixione  ;  Sp.  alnsion ;  Fr. 
allusion.'\  Act  of  alluding ;  a  reference  to  some- 
thing supposed  to  be  already  known  ;  a  hint ; 
implication  ;  indirect  or  incidental  mention. 

Tlic  great  art  of  a  writer  shows  itself  in  the  choice  of  pleas- 
ing allusions.  Addison. 

Syru  — S«e  Hint. 
AL-LU'S(VE,  a.    Making  allusion  ;  hinting. 

Macaulay  is  the  most  allusive  writer  of  the  age.      Kc.  Rev. 

AL-LU'SjVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  allusive  manner  ;  by 
indirect  reference.  Hammond. 

AL-LO'SJVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  al- 
lusive.    "  AUicsioeness  of  style."  More. 

AL-LU'SO-RV,  o.    Allusive ;  insinuating.    Heath. 

i\L-LU'VI-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  composed  of, 
alluvium;  as,  ".4^/Mj;ta/ soil." 

AL-lD'VJ-ON,  n.    \li.  alluvia,  an  inundation;  Fr. 
'  alluvion.]    Alluvial  land.  —  See  Alluvium. 

The  civil  law  gives  the  owner  of  land  a  right  to  that  in- 
crease which  arises  from  allurion,  which  is  denned  an  insen- 
sible increment,  brought  by  the  water.  Cowell. 

tAL-LU'V|-OfJS,  a.    Same  as  Alluvial. 

fL-LU'yi-CrM,n.;  pi.  AL-Lu'ri-A.  [L.]  {Geol.) 
Earth,  sand,  gravel,  &c.,  transported  by  rivers, 
floods,   or  other   causes,    and  deposited   upon 


land  not  permanently  submerged  beneath  the 
waters  of  lakes  or  seas.  Lyell. 

AlL-WATCHED'  (ai-w5cht'),  a.    Watched  quite 
through.     "  The  all-watched  night."  Shak. 

ALL-Wi§E',  a.     Possessed   of  infinite  wisdom. 
"An  infinite,  all-tcise  mind."  Sotith. 

AlL-WIt'T^D,  a.     Having  every  kind  of  wit  or 
mental  faculty.    *'  All-witted  lady."    B.  Jonson. 


ALL-WOR'SHjPPED    (al-wUr'shipt),   a. 
by  all.     "  All-worshipped  ore." 

AlL-WOR'THY,  a.    Most  respectable. 


Adored 
Milton. 

Shak. 


LY'  (?I-ll'),  f •  «•     [L.  alligo,  to  unite ;  Sp. 
liarse ;  Fr.  aUier.']     \t.  allied  ;  pp.  allying. 


AL-LY 

aliarse 

ALLIED.] 

1.  To  bind  or  unite  by  affinity  of  kindred, 
friendship,  or  mutual  interest ;  as,  "  Families 
are  allied  by  marriage  " ;  "  States  are  allied  in  a 
common  cause." 


Wants,  frailties,  passions  closer  still  ally 
The  common  interest,  or  endear  the  tie. 


Poj>e. 


2.  To  connect  by  resemblance  or  likeness. 

Two  lines  are  indeed  remotely  allied  to  Virgil's  sense;  but 
they  are  too  like  the  tenderness  of  Ovid.  Dryden. 

AL-LY'  (?l-ll').  n- ;  pl-  AL-LiE§'.  1.  One  that  is 
allied ;  a  confederate  ;  an  associate.       Temple. 

2.  pi.  States  united  in  a  league  for  mutual 
defence,  or  to  obtain  a  common  object. 

4^  "  A  few  years  ago,  there  was  an  affectation  of 
pronouncing  this  word,  when  a  noun,  with  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  ;  and  this  had  an  appearance  of 
precision,  from  the  general  custom  of  accenting  nouns 
in  this  manner  when  tlie  same  word,  as  a  verb,  liad 
the  accent  on  the  last.  But  a  closer  inspection  into  tlie 
analogies  of  the  language  showed  this  pronunciation 
to  be  impro|)er,  as  it  interfered  with  a  universal  rule, 
which  was,  to  pronounce  the  y  like  e  in  a  final  unac- 
cented syllable.  But,  whatever  was  the  reason  of  this 
novelty,  it  now  seems  to  have  subsided  ;  and  this 
word  is  now  generally  pronounced  with  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable,  as  it  is  uniformly  marked  by  all 
the  orthoepists  in  our  language."     Walker. 

Syn.  —  A  political  ally;  a  wicked  confederate;  an 
habitual  associate.  England,  France,  and  Turkey  be- 
came allies  in  the  war  against  Russia.  Pizarro,  Al- 
magro,  and  Luqiie  were  confederates  in  overturning 
the  empire  of  Peru.  —  See  Associate. 

AL'LYLE,  n.  [L.  allium,  garlic,  and  Gr.  vXrj, 
matter.]  {Chem.)  A  hydro-carbon  constituting 
the  basis  of  the  oil  Of  garlic  and  other  sulphu- 
retted essences.  Miller. 

Al  'mA,  Al  'me,  or  Al  'MEH,  n.  [Ar.,  learned.'] 
The  name  given  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  es- 
pecially in  Egypt,  to  girls  skilled  in  singing 
and  dancing,  who  are  employed  by  the  rich  to 
give  instruction  in  these  accomplishments,  and 
by  all  classes  to  furnish  amusement  at  enter- 
tainments and  shows,  or  to  sing  dirges  and 
utter  lamentations  at  funerals.  P.  Cyc. 

AL-M.f-CAJ^'  T4R,  n.  [Ar.]  A  term  used  by  the 
old  astronomers  to  denote  a  small  circle  of  the 
sphere  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  equivalent  to 
what  is  now  called  a  circle  of  altitude.   Brande. 

AL-MA-CAN'TAR'§-STAFF,  n.  (Astron.)  An 
ancient  instrument  used  to  take  observations 
of  the  sun,  when  it  rises  or  sets,  to  determine 
its  amplitiide,  or  angular  distance  from  the  east 
or  west  point,  and  thus  the  variation  of  the 
compass.  Chambers, 

AL'M.\-DY,  n.     1.  (Com.)  A  vessel,  in  the  East 

Indies,  in  the  form  of  a  weaver's  shuttle.  Crabb. 

2.  An  African  bark  canoe.  Crabb. 

AL'MA-^EST,  n.  [Ar.  al,  the,  and  Gr.  pfylorr,, 
greatest,  from  the  original  Greek  title  XiJirrjIij 
^eyiarr)  (Greatest  Computation).]  The  name 
of  a  celebrated  book  drawn  up  by  Ptolemy,  be- 
ing a  collection  of  the  problems  of  the  ancients 
relative  to  geometry  and  astrology.         Hutton. 

.aL-MA'  OR,^,n.  \^\>.  almagre.]  (JVfi'n.)  A  fine, 
deep-red  ochre.  Smart. 

Al'M.^  mA'TF.R,  [L.,  nourishing  mother.]  A 
tenn  originally  used  in  reference  to  the  earth, 
but  employed  by  students  to  designate  the  uni- 
versity where  they  were  educated ;  —  said  to 
have  been  first  applied  to  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. Riley. 

Al'MA-NAC,  n.  [It.  almanacco  ;  Sp.  almanaque  ; 
Fr.  almanach  ;  according  to  some,  from  Ar.  al, 
the,  and  mana  or  m,anah,  a  reckoning  or  diary. 


Verstegan  says,  "The  Germans  used  to  en- 
grave upon  certain  squared  sticks,  about  a  foo'" 
in  length,  the  courses  of  the  moons  of  the  wholi 
year ;  and  such  a  carved  stick  they  called  al- 
mon-aght,  i.  e.  al-moon-heed,  to  wit,  the  regard, 
or  observations  of  all  the  moons  ;  hence  is  de- 
rived the  name  of  almanac.^']  An  annual 
publication,  giving  the  civil  divisions  of  the 
year,  the  times  of  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  various  other  astro- 
nomical phenomena,  &c. ;  an  annual  register  ; 
a  calendar. 

JVautical  almanac,  an  almanac  for  seamen,  contain- 
ing a  copious  account  of  astronomical  phenoiiiens 
as  calculated  in  advance  for  a  given  observatory,  by 
comparing  wiiich  with  observations  taken  at  sea  the 
navigator  has  all  the  elements  necessary  for  finding 
the  longitude. 

Syn.  —  See  Calendar. 

Al'MAN-DIne,  n.  [It.  almandina.]  {Min.)  An 
inferior  kind  of  ruby  ;  precious  garnet.  Phillips. 

AL-MAYNE'-RiV'5TS,  n.  [Fr.  Allemagne,  Ger- 
many.] In  ancient  armor,  rivets  fitting  into 
slot-holes,  by  which  various  overlapping  plates 
were  fastened  together  so  as  to  allow  the  armor 
to  yield  to  the  motions  of  the  body.     Fairholt. 

,SL-ME'J\r4,  n.  [Sp.]  An  East  Indian  weight  of 
about  two  pounds.  Neuman. 

AL'Mg-RY,   n.    Same  as  Almonry.         Britton, 

AL-MIgH'TI-NESS  (ai-mJ'te-nes),  n.  Omnipo- 
tence ;  an  attribute  of  God.  Hooker. 

AL-MIGH'TV  (ai-ml'te),  a.  Of  unlimited  power; 
omnipotent.  Gen.  xvii.  1. 

AL-MIgH'TY  (ai-ml'te),M.  The  Omnipotent;  God. 

Despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Alniiglity.       Job  v.  17. 

t  ALM'N^;r,  n.    Same  as  Almoner.  Bailey. 

II  AL'MOND  (a'inund)  [a'mund,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K. 
Sm.  Ja.;  il'mund.  P.],  n.  [It.  mandorla;  Sp. 
almendra;  Fr.  amanae.] 

1.  The  nut,  seed,  or  fruit  of  the  almond-tree. 

2.  pi.  {Anat.)  Two  round  glands  at  the  basis 
of  the  tongue  ;  the  tonsils.  Lkmglison. 

3.  (Cow.)  A  Portuguese  measure  of  oil,  equal 
to  eighteen  quarts.  Crabb. 

II  AL'MOND-FUR-NACE  (a'mund-fur-njs),  ?  «.     A 

II  AL'MAN-FiJR-NACE  (a'm?n-rur-njs),        )     kind 

of  furnace  used  In  refining  metals ;  called  also 

the  sweep.  Chambers. 

II  AL'MOND-SHAPED'  (a'mund-shapt'),  a.  Shaped 
like  an  almond.  P.  Cyc. 

II  AL'MOND-TREE  (a'mund-trS),  n.  The  tree 
Amyqdalus  communis,  which  bears  the  sweet  al- 
moncl,  and  resembles  the  peach-tree.     Loudon, 

II  AL'MOND-WtL'LOW  (a'ttiiind-wil'lo),  n.  A  wil- 
low whose  leaves  are  of  a  light  green  on  both 
sides  ;  Salix  amygdalina.  Shenstojie. 

AL'MO-N^R,  n.  [Fr.  aumonier.]  An  officer  of  a 
prince  or  of  a  religious  house,  to  whom  the  dis- 
tribution of  alms  is  committed :  —  an  officer  in 
an  English  hospital :  —  in  France,  a  priest  who 
has  charge  of  a  hospital. 

AL'MON-RV,  n.  The  place  where  the  almoner  re- 
sides, or  where  the  alms  are  distributed.  Burnet. 

AL'MOST  [ai'inSst,  W.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ai-m5st',  ^S.  P. 
J. ;  ai-niost'  or  ai'most,  F.],  ad.  [all  and  tnost.] 
Nearly  ;  well-nigh  ;  for  the  most  part. 

I  would  to  God  that  not  only  thou,  but  all  they  that  hear 
me  this  day,  were  not  only  almost,  but  altogether,  such  as  I 
am.  Acts  xx\i.  ^. 

t  ALM'RY  (am're),  n.     Same  as  Almonry. 

ALM§  (ainz),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [Gr.  ehn/ioavvii, 
mercy,  alms  ;  L.  eleemosyna  ;  It.  limosina  ;  Sp. 
lim.osna  ;  Fr.  aumune  ;  Old  Fr.  almoynes,  au- 
mozne. — Goth,  armaio;  A.  S.  telmas,  almaesa, 
(elmesse.  This  English  monosyllable,  alms, 
has  descended  to  us  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  word  of  six  syllables ;  and  it  well  exem- 
plifies the  remark  of  Home  Tooke,  that  "let- 
ters, like  soldiers,  are  apt  to  desert  and  drop  off 
in  a  long  march."  It  was  written  in  the  fol- 
lowing diflferent  modes  in  English,  before  it 
assumed  its  present  form,  viz. :  almosine,  al- 
mosie,  almous,  almose,  almesse,  almoyn,  and 
almes.]  A  gift  or  benefaction  to  the  poor ;  a 
charitable  donation ;  charity. 


A,  E,  I,  o,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  fi.  I,  6,  (J,  f,  short;  A,  5,  I,  Q,  V,  y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL;  H^IR,  HER; 


ALMS-BASKET 

tgfJulinaon  says  alnu  "  haa  no  sinKUlar  "  ;  Todd, 
(hat  it  in  ■' witlmiit  a  plural."  Graiiiiiiarinna  regard 
it  an  of  lK>tli  iiiiiiilivrM  ;  boiiio  nay,  "Generally  giiiuu- 
lar";  others,  "(Jeiiprally  plural."  —  «'./*»  alnm." 
JlctH,  Shak.,  Drydrn,  Sirifl.  —  "  Wins  are  of  diverse 
kinds."  ReesU  Cye.  —  "Some  say,  '  7'Ac<e  alius  are 
useful  * ;  ottiers  say,  '  This  alms  is  useful.'  The  An- 
clo  Haxnn  form  was  almennr.  Hence  the  word  alms 
l«,  in  respert  to  its  orifcinal  form,  sinirular ;  in  respect 
to  its  ineaninf;,  either  singular  or  plural."    Latham. 

ALM^'-BAs-KgT  (9Lmz'biM-k?t),  n.  The  basket  in 
which  alms  are  put.  B.  Jonson. 

AL.M^'DEED  (amz'dSd),  n.  An  act  of  charity. 
"  Good  works  and  alms-deeds."         Acts  ix.  36. 

ALM^'-DRTNK  famz'drtnk),  n.  "A  phrase  among 
good  fellows,  says  Warburton,  "  to  signify 
that  liquor  of  another's  share  which  his  com- 
panion drinks  to  ease  him."  Shak. 

tALM§-FOLK  (Umz'fiJk),  n.  pi.  Persons  sup- 
porting others  by  alms.  Stri/pe. 

ALM§'-ieTv-pR  (aiii7,'|Iv-er),  n.  One  who  gives 
alms.     "  A  great  alms-giver  in  secret."  Bacon. 

ALM§l'-eIV-|NG  (amz-|Iv-ing),  n.  The  act  of 
giving  alms.  Conybeare. 

ALM^'HoOsE  (amz'hofis),  n.  A  house  devoted 
to  the  reception  and  support  of  the  poor ;  a 
poorhousc.  "Almshouses  for  the  poor."  Hooker. 

JkhU^'U.KN   (aniz'mftn),  ti.     1.  A  man  who  lives 

upon  alms.    "An  a/»i«»iaw's  gown."        Shak. 

2.    He  who  gives  alms.  Homilies,  b.  2. 

ALM§'-PEO-PLE  (amz'p8-pl),  n.  pi.  Members  of 
an  almshouse.  Weever. 

Al-MU-CAj^'TAR,  n.    Same  as  Almacantar. 

AL-MU-CAN'TAR'§-STAff.  Same  as  Almacan- 
tak's-Staff.  Buchanan. 

AL'MUCE,  )  f^^  [Low  L.  almtUium.]  A  furred 
AU'MUCE,  )  hood,  having  long  ends,  and  hang- 
ing down  the  front  of  the  dress; — worn  by  the 
clerg}',  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, for  warmth  when  officiating  in  church 
during  cold  weather.  FairhoU. 

AL'MUDE,  n.  A  Portuguese  wine  measure,  of 
which  twenty-six  make  a  pipe.  Buchanan. 

AL'MI;G-TREE,  n.  A  tree  of  an  unknown  kind, 
mentioned  in  Scripture ;  —  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  same  as  shittim  tcood ;  by  others,  sandal 
wood;  by  Calmet,  an  "  oily,  gummy  wood,  par- 
ticularly the  tree  which  produces  gum  arable." 
And  the  king  made  of  the  almug-trees  pillars  for  the  house 
of  the  Lord.  1  Kings  x.  12. 

Al'NA^E,  n.  [Fr.  aulnage,  or  aunage.']  EU- 
measure  ;  measure  by  the  ell.  Blount. 

Al'N  A-9pR,  n.  A  measurer  by  the  ell ;  an  Eng- 
lish officer  who  used  to  inspect  the  assize  of 
woollen  cloth ;  —  written  also  alnagar  and  aul- 
nager.  Bhunt. 

t  AL'NIGHT  (ll'nTt),  n.  [all  and  night."]  A  great 
cake  of  wax,  with  a  wick  to  burn  a  long  time. 

Al'OE,  n. ;  pi.  Xl'oe?.  [Ar.  alloeh ;  Gr.  a?.6ri ;  L. 
alo? ;  Fr.  alo's.] 

1.  A  genus  of  evergreen  and  fleshy  plants 
of  several  species.  Loudon. 

2.  pi.  (Med.)  A  resinous  substance  or  drug 
formed  from  the  juice  of  several  species  of  the 
plant.  Dunglison. 

fl^The  plural  of  this  word  in  Lhtin,  Ax.' q-e if,  is 
of  three  syllables.  "  This  word  [aloes]  is  divided 
into  three  syllables  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  put  into  two 
by  Dr.  Konrick,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Scott,  and  W.  John- 
ston. This  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable.  My 
reason  is,  that  though  tliis  plural  word  is  perfectly 
Latin,  and  in  that  language  .'s  pronounced  in  tliroe 
syllables,  yet,  as  we  have  the  singular,  aloe,  in  two 
syllables,  we  ought  to  form  the  plural  according  to 
our  own  analogy,  and  pronounce  it  in  two  syllables 
likewise."     fValker. 

Ar/OES-WOOD  (-wftd),  n.  The  aromatic  wood 
agalloch.  Dunglison. 

Ar^Q-6T'|C,         ;„     Relating  to,  obtained  from, 
Al<-Q-ET'|-CAL,  )  or  consisting  of  aloes.  Quincy. 

Alj-p-fiT'lcS,  n.  pi.  (Med.)  Medicines  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  aloes.  Dunglison. 

A-LUFT',  ad.     [a  for  on,  and  A.  S.  lyft,  the  air.] 

1.  On  high  ;  above. 

2.  {Naiit.)  Above  the  deck.  Dana. 
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i^-LU'GI-ANS,  n.  pi.  [Or.  a  priv.  and  Xdyof, 
word.]  (Led.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  Christians  of 
the  second  century,  who  denied  that  Christ  was 
the  Logos,  and  who  therefore  rejected  the  Gos- 
pel of  John.  Buck. 

AL-9-(;oT'R9-PHY,  n.  [Or.  &XoYO(,  unfit  or  with- 
out proportion,  aiid  rpo^i),  nourishment.]  ( Med.) 
A  disproportionate  nutrition  in  diti'ereut  parts 
of  the  body.  BaUey. 

tAL'Q-py,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Xdyof,  reason.] 
Unreasonableness ;  absurdity.  Bailey. 

AL'Q-MAn-CY,  n.  [Gr.  aX(,  salt,  and  iintTcla, 
prophecy.]  '  Divination  by  salt.  Ogilvie. 

t  A-L6NDE'  (»-l8nd'),  ad.    On  land.         Chaucer. 

A-L6ne',  a.  [all  and  one.  "Within  a  garden 
all  him  one."     Gotcer.'] 

1.  Without  another,  or  without  company-;  — 
spoken  of  one  ;  single  ;  solitary. 

It  is  not  good  that  nmn  should  be  alone.  Oen.  ii.  18. 

2.  No  other  or  others  being  present ;  — 
spoken  of  more  than  one. 

When  they  were  aUme,  he  expounded  all  things  to  his  dis- 
ciples. Hark  Iv.  34. 

3.  Only. 

Solomon,  whom  alone  God  hath  chosen.  1  Chron.  xxix.  1. 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Luke  iv.  4. 

To  let  alone.,  to  leave  untouched,  unmolested,  or  in 
the  same  state  as  before. 

Syn.  —  That  is  alone  which  is  unaccompanied; 
that  is  only  of  which  there  is  no  other.  A  person 
walks  alone,or  takes  a  solitary  walk  in  a  lonely  place. 
That  is  a  lonely  or  solitary  place  in  which  one  can  be 
habitually  alone.  A  child  alone  is  a  child  left  to  it- 
self; an  only  child  is  one  having  no  brother  or  sister. 
"  Virtue  alone  makes  us  happy,"  imports  that  virtue, 
unaccompanied  by  other  advantages,  is  sufficient  to 
make  us  happy  ;  "  Virtue  only  makes  us  happy,"  im- 
ports that  nothing  else  can  do  it. 

t  A-L6NE'LY,  a.    Only.    "Alonely  son."  Huloet. 

t  A-LONE'LY,  ad.    Merely  ;  singly.  Gotcer. 

t  A-LONE'Npss,  n.  The  state  of  being  alone. 
"  His  alonetiess  everlasting."  Mountagu. 

A-L6NG',  ad.  [A.  S.  andlang.']  1.  Through  any 
space  lengthwise. 

A  firebrand  carried  aUng  leaveth  a  train  of  light  behind  it 

jBacoH. 

2.  Onward;  forward. 

Come,  then,  my  friend,  my  genius, come  along.    Pope. 
Ml  alonir,  throughout.  —  Along  icith,  in  company 
with  ;  together  with. 

3.  [A.  S.  gelaiig.']  Owing  to ;  in  conse- 
quence of. 

I  cannot  tell  whereon  it  was  along. 
But  well  I  wot  great  strife  is  us  among.  Chaucer. 

Who's  this  along  of  ?  Stubbe*. 

A-L6ng',  prep.    By,  or  over,  in  a  longitudinal 

direction;  as,    **  Along  the  ro&d." 
A-L6ng'-SH6rE,  ad.    (Naui.)   Being  along  or 

near  the  coast.  Falconer. 

A-l5ng'-SIDE,  ad.  {Naut.)  By  the  side  of,  as 
of  a  ship,  &c.  Dana. 

t  A-LONGST',  prep.  Along ;  through  the  length. 
"  Their  ports  alo7igst  the  sea-coast."      Knolles. 

A-l66f',  ad.  [all  ando/f.l  At  a  distance  ;  apart. 
"  The  crowd  stood  yet  aloof."  MiUon. 

A-L66f',  prep.    At  a  distance  from ;  far  from. 

The  great  luminary. 
Aloof  the  vulgar  constellations  thick. 
That  from  his  lordly  eye  keep  distance  due. 
Dispenses  light  from  far.  Milton. 

A-l66f'N(:ss,  n.  State  of  being  aloof.  Coleridge. 

Al-O-PE-CU'RUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Or.  <l/uri;|, 
a/.iin-fjt'of,  a  fox,  and  ovpa.  a  tail.]  (Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  grasses  of  the  foxtail  kind.  Loudon. 

Al'0-P5-CY,  n.  [Gr.  dJiuirfWa  ;  uXiiirii^,  a  fox.] 
(Xled.)  The  fox-evil  or  scurf,  a  disease  which 
causes  the  hair  to  fall  off.  Bailey. 

Al'QR-ING,  n.  (Fort.)  The  horizontal  foot  and 
water  path  protected  by  the  parapet; — applied 
also  to  any  passage  or  gangway.  Ogtlvie. 

A-LoCd',  ad.    Loudly  ;  with  great  noise. 

Break  forth  into  dnging,  and  cry  alnuJ.  ba.  Hv.  1. 

A-L6w'  (»-l6'),  ad.     In  a  low  place  ;  not  aloft. 

And  now  aUnc,  and  now  aloft  they  fly.  Dn/iten. 

Alp,  n.      [Perhaps  from  L.  a&usi    Gr.  ilipit. 


ALSO 

white.]    Any  loftT  mountain ;    that   which  la 
mountainous  and  nigh,  like  the  Alps. 

O'er  manjr  •  frozm,  many  ■  Aery  Alp.  MUlnn. 

Pygmies  are  pyginie*  still.  Ihougb  ptrdMd  en  Al/n.  Yomg. 

AL-PAC'A,  n.    1.  {Zo,-}l.) 

A    South      American 

quadru|>ed  of  the  camel 

family ;    a   species    of 

llama  ;  paco. 
2.    A   thin   stuff  or 

cloth  made  of  the  wool 

of     the     alpaca    and 

silk. 
ALPHjf,n.    [Or.]    The 

first  letter  in  the  Greek 

alphabet,       answering 

to  our  A ;  —  therefore 

used    to    signify    the 

first. 

I  am  AltJia  and  Omega,  the  flnt  and  the  bit.      Ker.  L  1\. 
AL'PH.^-BfeT.n.  [Gr.  ai<Ni,  alpha,  and  /?^ro.  beta, 

the  first  and  the  second  letters  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet.]   The  series  of  letters  belonging  to  an; 

HTitten  language. 

Al'PHA-b£t,  r.  a.    To  range  in  the  order  of  th* 
alphabet.  Smart. 

Al-PHA-B^-TA'RI-AN,  n.    One  who  ia  learning 
the  alphabet ;  an  A  B  C  scholar.  Sancro/t. 

AL-PH.A-BeT'|C,  ,a.    Relating  to,  or  in  the 

AL-PHA-b£t'|-C.\L,  S  order  of,  the  alphabet. 


^!^A 


Alpaca. 


AL-PHA-B£T'1-CAL-LY,  ad. 
order. 


In  an  alphabetical 
Holder 


Al-PHE'NIC,  n.  [Ar.,  tender.^  (Med.)  Whit# 
barley  sugar  ;  sugar  candy.  Hooper. 

AL'PHfST,  n.    (Ich.)    A  small  fish.         Ogilrie. 

AL-PUIt'O-MAn-CY,  n.  [Or.  £l<t,tTow,  barley,  and 
ftavTiia,  prophecy.])  Divination  by  means  of 
barley-meal.  Ogilrie. 

AL-PHON'SJN,  n.  (Surg.)  A  surgical  instru- 
ment used  for  extracting  balls  from  wounds  ;  — 
so  called  from  its  inventor,  Alphonso  Ferri,  a 
surgeon  of  Naples.  Brande. 

AL-Ph6n'SINE,  a.  Relating  to  Alphonso,  king 
of  Leon,  or  his  astronomical  tables.  Ed.  Ency. 

AL'PH6s,  n.  [Gr.  <t/^  ;  L-  albus,  white.] 
(Med.)    The  white  leprosy.  Dunglison. 

AL'PJ-.\,    1  „_    The  seed  of  the   foxtail   grass, 
Al'P(ST,   )  used  for  feeding  birds.       Buchanan. 

Al'PI-^E.VE,  a.  [L.  Alpet,  the  Alps,  and  gigno, 
to  produce.]  Growing  upon  the  Alps.      Craig. 

AL'PJNE,  n.    A  kind  of  strawberry.  Matce. 

Al'PJNE,  or  AL'PLNE,  [Sl'pin,  IF.  P.  Sm. ;  ll'pin, 
E.  Ja.  K.],  a.  [L.  AlpinuaJ]  Belonging  to, 
or  resembling,  the  Alps,  or  mountains ;  high. 

AL'QUEER,  n.  A  Portuguese  measure  of  about 
two  gallons ; —  called  also  cantor.      Buchanan. 

AL'qrf-F6u  (»i'k9-f»),  or   AR'qvf-F6u,  n. 

(Min.)  A  sort  of  mineral  lead  ore.  Crabb. 

AL-RSad'Y  (fcl-red'df ),  ad.  1.  Even  now ;  before 
the  time  expected. 

Ue  that  belicreth  not  is  eondemiMd  atreadf.     Jokm  iii.  ML 

2.  Before  the  present  time ;  before  some  past 
time. 

Is  there  any  thing  whereof  it  may  be  aid.  See,  this  is  ntwt 
It  hath  been  alreaJg  of  old  time,  which  was  before  us. 

^      £crL  L  M. 

t  Als,  ad.    Also ;  likewise.  Spenser. 


AL-S.A'CIAN  (»l-iw'8h»n),a. 
Alsace. 


(Geog.)  Relating  to 
£iwy. 

jtL  SF.OM'O  (fl-afin'yO),  n.  [It.,  to  the  n'gn  or 
mark.}  (Mus.)  A  notice  to  the  performer  that 
he  must  recommence.  Brande. 

Al'8|NE,  n.  rOr.  iie»f,  a  shady  place.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants ;  chickweed.  Loudon. 

Al'SO,  ad.  [A.  S.  mlstea.]  In  the  same  man- 
ner;  likewise;  too;  in  addition. 

And  this  eommandment  hare  we  from  him.  that  he  who 
lovrth  God  love  his  brollier  otto.  I  John  ix.  n. 

Al'SO,  conj.    Noting  addition  or  conjunction ; 

likewise;  and.  Crombte. 

Th  •  «fci>  Is  vanity.  J^«ct 
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Alt,  o.&n.  [L.  a«««,  high.]  (Mm.)  High; 
a  term  applied  to  the  high  notes  of  the  scale.  — 
See  Alto.  Brande. 

AL-TA'IC,  or  AL-TA'IAN  (-y?n),a.  (.Geog.)  Re- 
lating to  the  Altai  mountains  in  Asia.       Ency. 

Al'TAR,  n.  [L.  altare,  or  aUarium ;  Old  Fr. 
aulier ;  Fr.  aufel.] 

1.  Among  the  Jews  and  heathen  nations,  an 
erection  on  which  offerings  were  laid  or  burned 
for  sacrifice. 

Nooh  builded  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  Gen.  viii.  20. 

As  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an  aitar 

witb  this  inscription:  To  the  unknown  God.      Acts xvii.  23. 

2.  In  modem  churches  the  structure  upon 
which  the  mass  is  offered :  —  also,  the  commun- 
ion table. 

AL'T.VR-A(?E,  n.  [Low  li.  altaraffium.']  (Law.) 
An  emolument  of  priests  arising  from  oblations 
through  the  means  of  the  altar.  Ayliffe. 

AL.'TAR-CLOTH,  n.  A  cloth  thrown  over  the 
altar.  "  Hangings  and  altar-cloths."  Peacham. 

Al'TAR-TsT,         1  „.    (o«  Law.)    The  priest 

AL'T.\R-THANE,  \  to  whom  the   altarage   of  a 

church  belonged  :  —  a  chaplain.  Etwy. 

AL'TAR— PEAK,  n.  The  summit  of  a  mountain, 
serving  as  an  altar.  E.  Everett. 

AL'TAR-PIECE,  n.    A  painting  or   ornamental 

.1    sculpture,  placed  over  or  behind  the  altar  of  a 

church.  Warton. 

Al'TAR— WI^E,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  altar. 
"  The  holy  table  ought  to  stand  .  .  .  north 
and  south,  or  altar-wise."  Abp.  Laud. 

Al'TAR,  v.  a.  [Fr.  aW'rer,  from  L.  alter,  other, 
another.]  [i.  altered  ;  pp.  altekixg,  al- 
TE«ED.]  To  change  partially;  to  make  other- 
wise or  different ;  to  vary  ;  to  modify. 

Do  you  note 
Bow  much  her  grace  is  altered  on  the  sudden?       Shak. 
If  prayers 
Could  aZter  high  decrees.  Hilton. 

Syn.  —  We  alter  a  part ;  change  the  wliole.  To 
alter  an  opinion  is  to  modify  it ;  to  change  an  opinion 
iR  to  abandon  it  altojietlier,  and  adopt  another  in  its 
stead.  — See  CHANGE. 

Al'TAR,  V.  n.    To  change ;  to  become  otherwise. 

Doth  not  the  appetite  alter  ?  Shak. 

AL-T?R-A-BtL'l-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  alter- 
able ;  alterableness.  Smart. 

AL'TgR-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  altered.  Rogers. 

Al'T^R-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
alterable ;  alterability.  Johnson. 

AL'TAR- A-BLV,  ad.    In  an  alterable  manner. 

fAL'TgR-A^E,  n.  [L.  alo,  altus,  to  nourish.] 
The  fostering  of  a  child.  "  The  alterage  of 
their  children."  Sir  J.  Davis. 

Al'T^R-ANT,  a.  Producing  change.  *'  Wlieth- 
er  the  body  be  alterant  or  altered."  Bacon. 

Al'T^R-ANT,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which 
produces  a  change  ;  alterative.  Dunglison. 

AL-T^R-A'TIOX,  n.     1.  Act  of  altering. 

2.  State  of  being  altered ;  variation  ;  partial 
change. 
Syn.  — See  Change. 

Al'TPR-A-TIve,  a.  (Merf.)  Producing  a  gradual 
change.  Quincy. 

Al'TPR-A-tIve,  n.  {Med.)  Any  medicine  of 
such  a  i»ature,  or  admmistered  in  such  doses,  as 
to  cure  disease  by  slow  and  imperceptible  de- 
grees; alterant.  Dunglison. 

AL'TgR-CATE,  v.  n.  [L.  altercor,  aUercatus ; 
It.  altercare ;  Sp.  altercar  ;  Old  Fr.  alterquer.] 

[».    ALTEIiCATED  ;    pp.    ALTEHCATINO,    ALTEU- 

CATED.]    To  wrangle  ;  to  dispute ;  to  contend. 

Martin. 
AL-TeR-CA'TION  [ftl-t?r-ka'8hun,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ai-ter-ka'shun,  P.],  n.  [L.  alter- 
catio  ;  It.  altercazione  ;  Sp.  altercncion ;  Fr.  al- 
tercation.^ An  angry  debate  ;  dispute  ;  con- 
troversy;  wrangle;  contest.  "We  have  had 
aU&rcation  and  clamor  enough."  Bp.  Hall. 

Syn.  — See  ClUARREL. 

AL-TER'J-TY,  n.  [L.  alter,  another.]  State  of 
being  another  or  different,     [r.]         Coleridge. 


AL-TiiRN',  a.  [L.  aUernus."]  f  Acting  by  turns  ; 
reciprocal ;  alternate. 

The  greater  to  have  rule  by  day, 
The  less  by  night,  altem.  Milton. 

Altrm  bajie,  used  in  trigonometry,  in  distinction 
from  the  true  base. 

AL-TJiR'N.\-CY,  n.    Action  performed  by  turns. 

The  altemaci/  of  rhymes  in  a  stanza  gives  a  variety  that 
may  support  the  poet,  without  the  aid  of  music,  to  a  greater 
length.  Mi{f'vrd. 

t  AL-TER'NAL,  a.    Alternative.  Sherwood. 

t  AL-TER'NAL-LY,  ad.     By  turns.  May. 

AL-TER'NANT,  a.  {Geol.)  An  epithet  notirig 
rocks  composed  of  alternate  layers.        Ogilvie. 

AL-TER'NATE,  a.     [L.  alternus.'] 

1.  Following  in  order  or  by  turns  ;  being  by 
turns  ;  one  after  another  ;  reciprocal. 

Friendship  consists  in  mutual  offices,  and  a  generous  strife 
in  alternate  acts  of  kindness.  South. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  parts,  as  leaves,  &c.,  in- 
serted successively  on  different  sides  of  a  com- 
mon body  and  at  different  heights.  Lindley. 

Alternate  angles,   (Oeom.)  angles         yt 
m\de  by  two  par.ille!  lines  witli  a         \ 
third  tliat  crosses  ttiem.     If  the  an-  *         ^?"~^       * 
glO'!  are  within  the  parallels, they  are  o  iK         „ 

called    alternate   internal   angles,  as  \~ 

A  G  H  and  G  H  D  ;  if  witliout  the  t^ 

parallel, they  are  called  alternate  external  angles,  as 
A  G  E  and  D  H  F. 

Alternate  generation,  (Phys.)  that  modification  of 
generation  in  which  the  young  do  not  resemble  the 
parent,  but  tlie  grandparent. 

Syn.  —  See  Successive. 

AL-TER'NATE,  n.    Vicissitude,     [r.]         Prior. 

II  AL-TER'NATE,  or  AL'T?R-NATE  [jl-tSr'nat, 
W.  P.  F.  K.  Sm.  ;  5I'ter-nat,  E.  Wb. ;  al-ter-nat', 
Ja.'\,v.  a.  [L.  alterno;  It.  alternare ;  Sp.  a^- 
ternar ;  Fr.  alterner.']  \i.  altekn.vted  ;  pp. 
alteunating,  alternated.]  To  perform  al- 
ternately ;  to  change  reciprocally. 

Who,  in  their  course. 
Melodious  hymns  about  the  sovereign  throne 
^/^ecMuie  all  night  long.  Milton. 

II  .\L-TER'NATE,  v.  n.    To  succeed  by  turns. 

Good  afler  ill,  and  after  pain  delight. 

Alternate  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night,       Dryden. 

AL-TER'NATE-LY,  ad.    In  alternate  succession. 

AL-TER'NATE-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  alter- 
nate or  of  happening  reciprocally.  Bailey. 

II  AL'Tf.R-NAT-lNG,  p.  a.  Succeeding  or  chang- 
ing by  turns. 

AL-TgR-NA'TION,  n.     [L.  altematio.'] 

1.  Act  of  alternating  ;  reciprocal  succession  ; 
reciprocation  ;  as,  "  'The  alternation  of  day  and 
night." 

2.  {Church  of  Eng.)  The  response  of  the 
congregation  to  the  minister  in  reading  the  lit- 
urgy ;  —  the  alternate  performance  of  singers 
in  the  choir.  Mason. 

AL-TER'NA-TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  aUernatif.']  Imply- 
ing alternation.  "Again  decline,  and  again 
return,  by  alternative  and  interchangeable 
course."  Hakewill. 

AL-TER'NA-TIVE,  n.  [Fr.  alternative.']  The 
choice  given  of  two  things. 

This  hard  allematire,  or  to  renounce 

Thy  reason  or  thy  sense,  —  or  to  believe.        Young. 

Ahematirr  writ,  (Laic.)  a  writ  which  requires  certain 
acts  to  be  done,  or  cause  to  be  shown  why  they  are 
not  done.  Burrill. 

AL-TER'NA-TIvE-LY,  ad.  By  turns;  recipro- 
cally. Ayliffe. 

AL-TER'NA-TIVE-N5SS,  n.  Quality  of  being 
alternative  ;  reciprocation.  Bailey. 

t  AL-TER'Nl-T\J,  n.  Reciprocal  succession. 
"  The  alternity  and  vicissitude  of  rest." Browne. 

AL-THJE' A,  or  Xl.-'THf.' A,  n.;  pi.  'L.AL-THJK'x; 
Eng.  .*lL-the'a§.  [L.,from  Gr.  aXOuia  ;  SWdi,  to 
heal.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  beautiful  flowering 
plants  or  shrubs  ;  marsh-mallow.  Loudon. 

AL-THE'JNE,  n.  {Chem.)  An  organic  base  found 
in  common  marsh-mallow ;  asparagine.  Turner. 

AL-TH6UGH'  (ai-tho'),  conj.  [From  all  and 
though.]  Grant  that ;  however  ;  though  ;  not- 
withstanding.—  See  Though. 


t  AL-TlL'O-aufiNCE,  n.  [L.  altus,  high,  and 
loquor,  to  speak.]     Pompous  language.  Bailey, 

t  AL-TIL'O-aUENT,  a.  Pompous  in  lancuage  ; 
magniloquent  ;  using  a  lofty  style.  Bailey. 

AL-TIM'p-T^R,  n.  [L.  altum,  height,  and  Gr- 
filrpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  taking 
altitudes  or  measuring  heights.  Smart. 

AL-TIM'5-TRY,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  heights, 
whether  accessible  or  inaccessible,  by  an  altim- 
eter. Davies  ^  Peck. 

Al'TJN,  n.  A  small  Russian  coin,  of  the  value 
of  about  three  cents.  Crabb. 

AL-TIN'CAR,  n.  Crude  borax,  now  usually  called 
tincal.  Buchanan. 

tAL-TIS'O-NANT,  a.  [L.  altisonans.]  High- 
sounding.     '■^Altisonant  phrases."  Evelyn. 

t  AL-TlS'O-NOUS,  a.  [L.  altisonus.]  High- 
sounding  ;  altisonant.  Bailey. 

4L-TIS' SI-MO,  [It.]  {Mus.)  Very  high;  the  su- 
perlative of  alto,  high.  P.  Cyc. 

AL'TJ-TUDE,  a.     [L.  altitudo.] 

1.  The  perpendicular  distance  of  an  object 
from  the  ground  or  from  a  given  level,  or  of  one 
object  above  another;  height;  elevation;  as, 
"  The  altitude  of  a  mountain  "  ;  "  The  altitude 
reached  by  a  balloon  or  a  projectile." 

2.  {Astro7t.)  The  angle  of  elevation  of  a  ce- 
lestial object,  or  the  angle  which  a  ray  of  light, 
coming  from  that  object  to  the  eye,  makes  with 
the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Herschel. 

Altitude  of  a  triangle,  (Geom.)  the  perpendicular 
distance  from  the  vertex  to  the  base  ;  of  a  ^one,  the 
perpendicular  distance  from  the  vertex  to  the  plane 
of  the  base. 

Meridian  altitude,  (Astron.)  the  altitudeof  any  heav- 
enly body  measured  on  the  meridian. 

AL-T(-TU-Dl-NA'RI-AN,  a.  Having  altitude  ;  as- 
piring. Coleridge. 

fAL-TlV'O-LANT,  a.  [L.  altivolans.]  Flying 
high  ;  soaring  aloft.  Bailey. 

Al.'TO,  n.  [It.]  {Mas.)  The  second  part  sung 
by  the  lowest  female  voices,  and  intermediate 
between  the  treble  and  the  tenor ;  —  formerly 
the  highest  part  for  the  male  voice,  and  sung 
by  boys,  or  by  men  in  falsetto.  Dwight. 

Al'TO  ET  BAS'Sb,  {DE),  [Low  L.]  {Law.) 
High  and  low ;  including  all  matters.    Bouvier. 

AL-TO-fiETH'^;R,  ad.  1.  Completely  ;  without 
restriction.  "  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass."  Shak. 
2.  Conjunctly  ;  in  company.  "  Then  alto- 
gether they  fell  upon  me."  Shak. 

JS^  "  This  is  ratlier  all  together,"  says  Johnson, 
and  it  is  commonly  so  written. 

Al' TO-OT-TA' Vb,  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  An  octave 
higher.  Moore. 

AL'TO-RI-LI-E'VO  {r!i-\e-i'yo),  n.  [It.]  High 
relief;  a  mode  of  sculpture  representing  figures 
standing  out,  or  relieved,  almost  entirely  from 
the  background.  Fairholt. 

AL'ro-RI-PI-E'JVO  (rS-pe-a'n6),  [It.,  high,  full.] 
{Mzis.)  The  tenor  of  the  great  chorus  in  the 
full  parts  of  the  concert.  Moore. 

AL'TO-Vl-o-Li'J^b,  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  small 
tenor  violin.  Moore. 

Al'U-DEL  (ai'yu-dei,  10,  24),  n.  {Chem.)  A  pear- 
shaped  stone-ware  vessel,  open  at  each  end;  — 
used  as  a  part  of  the  apparatus  for  distilling 
mercury  in  Spain.  lire. 

Al' IJ-LA  {i\''^u-\a),  n.  [L.  afo,  a  wing.]  {Omith.) 
The  group  of  feathers  attached  to  tne  joint  of 
the  carpus,  as  in  the  snipe;  —  called  also  bas- 
tard wings.  Brande. 

Al'IJM,  n.  [L.  alumen.]  {Chem.)  One  of  a  class 
of  double  isomorphous  salts.  Common  alum  is 
a  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash.  Miller. 

Al'UM-EARTH,  n.    {Min.)  Same  as  Alum-ore. 

Al'UMED  (ai'umd),  a.  Mixed  with  alum.   Barret. 

A-LU'MEJ>ir  {10,  2i),n.  [L.]  {Chem.)  Common 
ahim,  a  salt  of  a  sweetish,  astringent  taste, 
much  used  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts.  Turner. 

A-LFJ'Mf-NA,  n.  {Chem.)  One  of  the  primitive 
earths ;  the  oxide  of  aluminum ;  ^  called  also 
argif,  or  argillaceous  earth.  Turner 
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ALUMINATE 

A-LO'MI-NATE,  n.  {^fin)  An  earthy  combi- 
"  nation  of  alumina.  Brande. 

Al'V-MINE,  rt.    Same  as  Alumina.  Crabb. 

A-LiJ-Ml-NlF'(:-ROCH,  a.    Containing  alumina. 

A-LO'MIN-FTE,  n.  {Min.)  Native  subsulphate 
■  of  alumina.  Brande. 

A-LU'M|-NOfJ8,  a.    Alumish:  —  clayey.    Anated. 

^L-V-MlN'l-VM,   >„.    (CA«m.)  The  metallic  base 

A-lO'MI-NOM,     >  of  alumina.  Brande. 

AL'tM-Tsu,   a.      Having   the   nature  of  alum; 

soiiicwhat  like  alum.  Uist.  of  the  Royal  Society. 

JI-lOM'J^US,  n. ;  nl.  4-LfiM'yf.  [L.,  a  mirsling ; 
alo,  to  liourish.J  A  foster-child  ;  a  pupil ;  a 
disciple; — applied  particularly  to  a  graduate 
of  a  college  or  university,  regarded  as  his  alma 
maters  Everett. 

Al-U-MQ-CAL'C1TE,  n.  [L.  alumen,  alnm,  and 
calx,  cakis,  lime.]  {Min.)  A  silicious  mineral ; 
an  impure  opal  with  a  mixture  of  lime.     Dana. 

Al'VM— SLATE,  n.  (Min.)  An  argillaceous  schis- 
tose rock,  containing  coaly  matter  and  bisul- 
phide of  iron ;  —  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
alum.  Graham. 

Al'VM-STONE,  n.  A  silicious  subsulphate  of 
alumina  and  potash.  Brande. 

Al'UM-WA'T^IR,  n.     Water  impregnated  with 

alum.  Ash. 

Al'V-NITE,  n.   (Min.)  The  alum-stone.  Phillips 

AL-U-TA'CEOUS  (-8hv8,  66),  a.  [L.  aliita,  a  soft 
leather.]  Being  of  a  pale-brown  color,  or  the 
color  of  tanned  leather.  Brande. 

tAL-U-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  altda,  a  soft  leather.] 
The  tanning  of  leather.  Bailey. 

AL'V^-A-RY,  n.  [Ij.  alveariitm.']  A  bee-hive:  — 
something  resembling  a  bee-hive.  Barret. 

AL'vp-AT-5D,  a.  [L.  alveatus-l  Formed  or 
vaulted  like  a  bee-hive.  Blount. 

AL-VE;0-LAR,  or  AL'V5-6-LAR  [gtl-vg'o-l^r.  K. 
C.  Dunglison,  Brande;  ai've-6-/»r,  Sm.  lVb.],a. 
Belonging  to  the  alveoli,  or  sockets  of  the 
teeth  ;  as,  "  Alveolar  membranes."       Brande. 

^L-VE'9-LA-RY,  or  AL'VP-Q-LA-RY,  a.  Same 
as  Alveolar.  '       Loudon. 

AL-VE'O-LATE,  or  AL'VP-O-LATE  [jl-vS'o-lat, 
K.  Brande;  ai've-o-lat,  IVb'.  Crabb],  a.  (hot.) 
Having  cells  or  pits,  like  a  honeycomb,  as  the 
receptacle  of  the  cotton-thistle.  Loudon. 

Al'V^-OLE,  n.     A  socket  or  alveolus.       Clarke. 

AL-VE'O-LITE,  n.  [L.  alveus,  a  cavity,  and  Gr. 
liOo,,  a  stone.]  {Pal.)  A  fossil  compound  bry- 
ozoan  which  lived  in  prismatic  tubes.     Agasstz. 

j1L-yE'O-L0s,n.;  pi.  4L-rB'Q-i.f.  [L.,  a  little 
cavity^  A  small  cavity ;  a  channel ;  a  sock- 
et of  a  tooth  ;  a  cell ;  an  alveole.        Buckland. 

Al'VINE  [ai'vln,  Sm. ;  Sl'vln,  if.],  a.  [L.  alvxis, 
the  belly.]  Relating  to  the  abdomen,  lower 
belly,  or  intestines.  Dunglison. 

AL-WAR'GRlM,n.  {Omith.)  The  spotted  plover, 
Charadrius  apricariiis.  Pennant. 

t  AL'wAy,  ad.    At  all  times  ;  always.  Job  vii.  16. 

Al'WAY§  (W'waz),  ad.  [A.  S.  ealle-waega,  in  all 
wavsj 

1.  Perpetually ;  through  all  time ;  continually. 
That  which  «oniettmo  U  expedient  doth  not  aiivaw  no 

continue.  Jlrioh-r. 

But  me  ye  have  not  always.  John  xii.  8. 

2.  Invariably ;  without  omission  of  any  in- 
stance or  occasion. 

I  know  that  thou  hesreit  me  alwags.  John  xi.  ii. 

My  cuitora  altcayt  of  the  afternoon.  Shak. 

Am,  r.  [Gr.  tl^il.  —  Qoth.rm;  A.  S.  eom.]  The 
first  person  singular  of  the  verb  to  be.  — See  Be. 
tS"  ".^m  or  be,  past  too*,  participle  been,  is  made 
up  of  three  distinct  verbs  (wliirli  in  other  dialects 
are  declined  in  full),  each  signifying  to  eri.it  or  to  hare 
erittence;  and  is  employed  as  an  auxiliary  verb  in 
English  to  form,  in  connection  with  the  past  partici- 
ple, the  passive  voice  of  active  verbs,  and  the  past 
tense  of  some  neuter  verbs."    J.  fV.  Oibbs. 

AM-A-BIL'1-TY,  w.     [L.  amoJtWas.]     Quality  of 
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being  amiable ;    amiability  ;   loveliness.  —  See 
Amiability.  Bp.  Tayhr. 

AM-A-CRAT'|C,  a.  [Gr.  afia,  together,  and  <fp»irof, 
strength.]  Applied  to  a  lens  which  unites  all 
the  chemical  rays  into  one  focus;  —  styled  also 
an  amasthenic  lens.  Uerschel. 

AM-A-DfiT'TO,  n.    A  sort  of  pear.  Skinner. 

AM'A-dOT,  n.    A  sort  of  pear.  Johnson. 

AM-A-D6u',n.  [Fr.]  German  tinder ;  an  inflam- 
mable substance  used  for  tinder  or  touchwood, 
prepared  from  a  fungus  {Bokttis  igniarius) 
which  grows  upon  the  cherry,  ash,  and  other 
trees,  by  steeping  it  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt- 
petre and  cutting  it  into  thin  slices.      Brande. 

A-MAIN',  ad.     [A.  S.  matgen,  power.] 

1.  With  vigor,  force,  or  vehemence ;  violently. 
"  Her  peacocks  fly  amain."  Shak. 

2.  (S'aut.)  By  yielding  or  letting  go  sud- 
denly ;  all  at  once.  Dana. 

A-MAl'GAM,  n.  [Gr.  lAiXayfta,  amalgama ;  iiaX&a- 
aia,  to  soften.  Voc.  degli  Accad.  deUd  Crusca. 
Heyae.  —  Gr.  aita,  togctlier,  and  yoftda,  to  marry. 
Landais.  —  Of  Sanscrit  origin.  Goodicin, — Fr. 
amalgame.]  {Chetn.)  A  combination  of  mercury 
with  another  metal.  Boyle. 

A-MAl'GAM,  v.n.  To  form  an  amalgam;  to 
amalgamate.  Boyle. 

/i-MAL' OA-MA,  n.    1.  Same  as  Amalgam. 

We  should  have  a  new  amalgama,  B.  Jonmn. 

2.  A  mixture  of  different  ingredients.  Burke. 

A-MAl'GA-MATE,  v.  a.    [i.  amalgamated  ;  pp. 
'  amalgamating,  amalgamated.] 

1.  To  combine  mercury  with  other  metals. 

2.  To  mix  different  thmgs,  or  different  races, 
as  the  white  and  black.  Burke. 

A-MAL'GA-MATE,  v.  n.  To  form  a  union,  or 
combine,  with  something  different.  Stnart. 

A-MAl-GA-MA'TIQN,  n.  1.  Act  of  amalgamating. 

2.  State  of  being  amalgamated  ;  a  mixture  of 
different  things,  or  of  different  races. 

3.  {Mining.)  The  process  of  separating  gold 
and  silver  from  certain  of  their  ores  by  dissolv- 
ing these  metals  in  mercury.  lire. 

t  A-MAnd',  v.  a.  [L.  amando.]  To  send  one 
away.  Cockeram. 

t  AM-AN-DA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  sending  on  a 
message.  Johnson. 

A-MAJV'  DO-LA,  n.  A  kind  of  green  marble  of  a 
cellular  appearance,  like  honey-comb.  Kirwan. 

A-MJJV' T-TIJVK,  n.  [Gr.  iitavlrai,  &  sort  of  fungi.] 
The  poisonous  principle  of  some  fungi.  Francis. 

A-MAN-U-EN'S|S,  n. ;  pi.  a-mXn-u-£n'se?.  [L. ; 
ab,  from,  and  manus,  the  hand.]  A  person  who 
writes  what  another  dictates,  or  who  performs 
the  manual  part  of  composition.  IVarton. 

AM'A-RAnTH,  n.  [Gr.  uitiifiavroi,  unfading;  a 
priv.  and  napahui,  to  decay ;  L.  amarantus ;  It. 
if  Sp.  amaranto  ;  Fr.  amaranthe.'\ 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  of  several  spe- 
cies ;  a  plant,  of  which  the  flower  long  retains 
its  col6r.  Loudon. 

2.  {Poetry.)  An  imaginary  flower,  which 
never  fades. 

Immortal  amaranth  I  a  flower  which,  onoe 

In  pamdiso,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life 

Begun  to  bloom.  JfiUon. 

3.  A  color  inclining  to  purple.       Buchanan. 

AM-A-RAn'THINE,  rt.  1.  Relating  to  amaranth ; 
consisting  of  amaranths. 
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By  those  hnppr  iioulii  that  dwell 
lii  yellow  nieadK  of  a«phn<lel. 
Or  amaiOHlhiite  bowers. 


2.  Unfading ;  undecaying ;  imperishable. 

The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 

Is  virtue:  the  only  la<ting  treaiure,  truth.     Qneprr. 

3.  Purplish.  Buchanan. 
t  A-MAr'1-TL'DE,  n.   [L.  omarrtMrfo.]  Bitterness. 

What  amarituilf  or  acrimonv  is  deprehended  in  choler,  it 
acquires  fl-om  a  commixture  of  melancholy,  or  axtenial  ma- 
lign bodies.  " 

t  A-MAR'V-LfiNCE,  n.    Bitterness. 

t  A-MAR'r-LfeNT,  a.    [L.  amarukntus.']    Bitter  ; 
full  of  bitterness.  Bailey. 


Bailey. 


AM-A-Hft.'t.l8,  n.  FL. ;  the  name  of  a  njrmph 
mentioned  by  Virgil.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  beauti- 
ful bulbous  plants,  of  many  species.       Loudon. 

A-M Ah8'  ( 12),  r.  a.  [Gr.  ^'<{a ;  L.  maaaa,  a  lump ; 
It.  ammoMiare  ;  Fr.  amaaser.^  [1.  amashed  ;  pp. 
amahhi.no,  AMAHKKD.]  To  gather  a  great  quaif 
tity  of;  to  accumulate;  to  collect  together;  to 
heap  or  pile  up. 

Do  not  content  yourself  with  mere  words,  lest  your  iar 
provenwnls  only  anutm  a  heap  of  uuiiitelligibte  pluasea. 

Watt* 

Sjrn.  — Bee  Heap. 

fA-MAss',  n.  [Fr.  amoi.]  An  assemblaee;  s 
mass.     "  A  medley  or  amass."  Mutton, 

A-MAss'M^NT,  n.    A  heap;  an  accumulation. 

AM-A8-Tllf:N'|r,  a.  [Or.  i,ia,  together,  and 
aBl»o(,  strength.]  Noting  a  kind  of  lens.  —Set 
Amackatic. 

t  A-MATE',  r.  n.    1.  [a  and  mote.]    f  To  accom- 
pany ;  to  entertain  as  a  companion.     Spenser. 
2.  [A.  S.  nuetan,  to  dream.]    f  To  terrify ;  to 
perplex  ;  to  confound.  Spenter. 

II  AM-A-TEUR',  or  AM-A-TEUR'  [ilm-»-tQr',  P.  Ja. 
K. ;  ilm-9-iar',  W.  C. ;  &ni-f-iAr',  F. ;  ini's-tflr, 
E. ;  iim-9-tiir',  .Sm.],  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  amator,  a 
lover.]  One  versed  in,  or  a  lover  of,  any  par- 
ticular pursuit,  art,  or  science,  but  not  engaged 
in  it  professionally.  Burke. 

11  AM-A-TeCr'SHIP,  n.  The  character  or  ouality 
of  an  amateur.  Ea.  Rev. 

AM'A-T|VE-Nfiss,  n.  {Phren.)  The  organ  of 
seiisual  desire ;  the  propensity  to  love.    Combe. 

tA-M-A-TOK'Cr-LlST,  n.    [L.amatorculus.^    An 

insignificant  lover.  Bailey. 

AM-A-T0'R(-AL,  a.    Relating  to  love;  amatory. 

They  seem  to  have  been  tales  of  love  and  chiTalnr.  ama 
torial  sonnets,  tnunrdies,  comedies,  and  pastorals.       Htirfut. 


AM-A-T6'RI-AL-LY,  ad. 
ner. 


In  an  amatorial  man- 
Dartcin. 

AM-A-T6'RI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  love;  amatory, 
[it.]  "After  the  manner  of  Horace's  lusory, 
or  amatorian  odes."  Johnson. 

tAM-A-TO'RI-OU8,  o.  Relating  to  love.  Milton. 


This  Is  no  mere  amntoriota  novel ;  bot  this  is  >  deep 
serious  verity.  Jfu 


and 

iUon. 


AM'A-TO-RY.  a.  [L.  amatorius.']  Relating  to 
love  ;  causing  love.  "  By  amatory  potions  not 
only  allure  her,  but  necessitate."  Bp.  Bramhall. 

AM-AU-RO  'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  i/taiptteK,  a  darkening.] 
(Med.)  Loss  of  sight  from  an  affection  of  the 
retina,  the  optic  nerve,  or  the  brain ;  drop  se- 
rene ;  gutta  serena.  Dunglieon. 

A-MAU'SITE,  n.    {Miu.)  A  species  of  felspar. 

PhiUipa. 

A  mJIx" I-MJS  Jd MJM-'I-MA,  [L.]  (Lo^iV.)  From 
the  greatest  things  to  the  least.  Hamilton. 

A-MAZE',  r.  a.  [Sec  Maze.]  [t.  amazed  ;  pp. 
amazixo,  amazed.]  To  confuse  with  terror 
or  wonder ;  to  astonish ;  to  perplex ;  to  con- 
found ;  to  surprise. 

I  will  make  many  people  amatttl  at  thee.    Ezet.  xxxQ.  10. 

Syn.  —  Amaird  at  what  is  inromprehensible  or 
fright  All ;  turprvted  ht  what  is  unexpected  ;  mMomitked 
at  what  is  not  only  uiiex|iecied,  iMit  unlikely  to  hap- 
pen, or  beyond  cuni|irt>lioMNion  ;  co^fttutded  ut  per- 
pUzed  at  wliat  is  eiiibarra:><iing. 

t  A-MAZE',  n.   Astonishment ;  confusion.  Milton. 

A-MAZ'(;D-LY,   <td.      Confusedly ;    with   amate- 
'  ment.  "  Staiids  Macbeth  thus  a'masedly} "  Shak. 

A-MAZ'f  D-NESS,  n.    Amazement,     [r.]     Shak. 

A-MAZE'.M(:nT,  n.  State  of  being  amaxed ;  con- 
fusion either  from  fear  or  wonder ;  wonder : 
extreme  fear  or  dismay ;  astonishment. 

He  answered  nouirht  at  all.  bat  a4dinc  new 
Fear  to  his  first  amaseimmt.  staring  wide 
With  stnnv  eye*,  and  hMrtksa,  hottow  hos^ 
Astonished  stood. 

Byn.  — See  WoMDEK. 

A-MAZ'ING,   p.    a.      Wonderful ; 
"  Fall  like  amazing  thunder." 


astonishing. 
Shak. 

WatU. 

Am'.\-Z<")X,  n.    [Gr.  a  priv.  and  palSf,  th«  brcMt.l 
fabulouf   race  of 


A-MAZ'ING-LY,  ad.    Wonderfully. 

A-Z<")X,n.     [Gr.    . 

1.  One  of  the  .^.raazons,  a 
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female  warriors,  famous  for  valor,  who  inhab- 
ited  Caucasus  ;  —  so  called  from  their  cutting 
off  their  right  breast  to  give  greater  freedom  in 
the  use  of  the  bow.  Ency. 

2.  A  warlike  woman  ;  a  virago.  Shak. 

ft^"The  river  of  tliat  name  owes  its  ap|>ellation 

'       to  one  of  the  early  Spanish  navigators,  who  fancied 

he  belield  armed  women  on  its  banks."  Braiide. 

AM-A-Z6'N|-AN,  a.  1.  Like  the  Amazons  ;  war- 
like ;  —  applied  particularly  to  women.  Herbert. 

To  triumph  like  an  Ammonian  trull.  Skak. 

2.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  the  river  Amazon  or 
to  the  countries  bordering  upon  it. 
AM'.\-ZON-LrKE,  a.    Resembling  an   Amazon. 

His  hair,  French-like,  stares  on  hi«  frighted  head. 

One  lock,  Amazon-like,  dishevelled.  lip.  Hall. 

Amb-,  [Gr.  «/!</«' ;  L.  ambi,  or  amb  ;  A.  S.  emb,  or 
ymb.]     A  prefix  signifying  aromid,  about. 

4M-BA'QE^,  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  ambi,  or  amb, 
around,  and  ago,  to  drive.]  Windings  or  turn- 
ings, —  particularly  applied  to  circumlocutions 
in  speech  ;  a  circuit  of  words. 

Without  long  ambayet  and  circumlocutione.  Locke. 

AM-BA(;r'(N-OUS,  a.  Circumlocutory;  perplexed; 
'  tedious ;  ambagious,     [ii.]  Ch.  Ob. 

4-  AM-BA'^I-OUS,  a.  Circumlocutory ;  perplexed; 
tedious  ;  ambaginous.  Cotgrave. 

AM-BA^'I-TO-RY,  a-  Same  as  Ambaginous. 
[r.]  '      '  Scott. 

Am'Bj^-lAm,  n.   (Bot.)  An  Indian  tree.     Crabb. 

Am' BA-Rfk,  n.  (India.)  An  oblong  seat  fur- 
nished with  a  canopy  and  curtains,  to  be  placed 
on  an  elephant's  back  for  the  accommodation 
of  riders.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

AM'BA-RY,  n.  {Bot.)  An  East  Indian  plant; 
the  hibiscus.  Hamilton. 

t  AM-BAS-SAdE',  71.    [Fr.  atnbassade.]  Embassy. 

When  you  disgraced  me  in  my  anibassade.  Sliak. 

AM-BAS'SA-DOR,  n.     [A.  S.  ambeht,  embeht,  or 

'  ombiht,  a  servant ;  Low  L.  ambasciator,  a  ser- 
vant ;  It.  ambasciatore ;  Sp.  embajador ;  Fr. 
ambassadeur.]  A  foreign  minister  of  the  high- 
est rank  sent  on  public  business  from  one  sov- 
ereign power  to  another ;  a  plenipotentiary ; 
an  envoy  ;  a  resident. 

fl(3-  Custom  lias  estahlished  the  orthography  of 
ambiMsailur,  instead  of  embaa^adur,  and  also  of  embas- 
sy, instead  of  ambassy.  "  Embo-ssailor  is  consistent 
with  emAu.i.vy,  hut  is  not  usual."  Smart.  —  The  im- 
mediate derivation  of  the  word  from  tlie  French  is  a 
reason  for  preferring  ambassador. 

Syn. —  An  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary  imply 
the  Highest  representative  rank.  An  enroy  and  resi- 
dent are  subordinate  otficers  or  functionaries  of  the 
second  class  of  foreign  ministers  ;  and  a  charge  d'af- 
faires is  one  of  the  third  or  lowest  class.  An  ambas- 
sador atid  resident,  or  minister  resident,  are  permanent 
functionaries.  A  plenipotentiary  is  employed  only  on 
special  occasions,  as  for  concluding  peace  or  making 
treaties.  Deputies  do  not  act  for  sovereigns  or  gov- 
ernments, but  for  some  subordinate  community  or 
particular  body. 

AM-BAS-SA-DO'RJ-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  an  am- 
bassador or  an  embassy.  Ec.  Rev. 

AiM-BAssA-URESS,  n.     1.  The  wife  of  an  am- 
bassador. Johnson. 
2.  A  woman  sent  on  an  embassy.  Rowe. 

t  Am'BAS-SA^E,  n.  An  embassy.  "The  formal 
part  of  their  ambassage."  —  See  Embassage. 

Bacon. 
t  AM-BAs'SA-TRIE,  n.    Embassy.  Chaucer. 

t  Am'BAS-SY,  n.    An  embassy.  Howell. 

Am 'BE,  n.     [Gr.  apiir],  any  rising,  an  edge.] 

1.  (Med.  &  Surg.)  A  superficial  eminence 
on  a  bone.  Dunglison. 

2.  An  old  surgical  instrument  for  reducing 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder.  Dunglison. 

Am'B^R,  n.  [Ar.  ambar;  Fr.  ambre;  derived, 
according  to  Skinner  and  Wachter,  from  Ger. 
amberen,  for  anbrennen,  tX>  bum.  In  German 
this  substance  is  called  bemstein,  or  burn- 
stone.]  A  fossil,  indurated,  vegetable  juice, 
transparent  or  translucent,  sometimes  color- 
less, but  usually  of  some  shade  of  yellow  and 
brown,  and  negatively  electrified  by  friction. 
It  is  found  in  beds  of  lignite,  in  alluvial  soils, 
and  on  sea-coasts,  especially  the  Prussian 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  or- 


namental purposes  and  as  the  basis  of  a  var- 
nish. Eng.  Cyc.    Miller. 

The  spoils  of  elephants  the  roofs  inlay. 

And  studded  uiiAer  darts  a  golden  ray.  Pope. 

AM'BgR,  a.     1.  Consisting  of  amber. 

A  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds. 

With  coral  clasps  and  anibcr  studs.  Raleigh. 

2.  Clear  or  transparent  as  amber. 

And  where  the  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of  heaven 
Bolls  o'er  Elysian  flowers  her  aiiiber  strcuin.  Milton, 

Am'B^R,  V.  a.    To  scent  with  amber.     Beau.  Sg  PI- 

Am'B^R-DRINK,  n.  Drink  of  the  color  of  am- 
ber.    "  Your  clear  amber-drink  is  flat."  Bacon. 

AM'B^R-DRoP'PING,  a.  Dropping  amber.  "  Thy 
amber-dropping  hair."  Milton. 

AM'BPR-GRIS  (Sm'ber-grSs,  17),  n.  [Eng.  amber, 
and  Fr.  gris,  gray.]  A  substance,  supposed  to 
be  the  product  of  disease,  found  in  the  intes- 
tines of  the  spermaceti  whale.  It  is  also  found 
in  warm  climates,  floating  on  the  sea,  or  thrown 
upon  the  coasts.  It  is  fragrant,  of  a  grayish 
color,  used  both  as  a  perfume  and  to  improve 
the  flavor  of  wines  and  cordials.  Brande. 

AM'BfiR— SEED,  n.  Musk-seed,  somewhat  re- 
sembling millet ;  abelmosk.  Chambers. 

AM-B^R-TREE,  n.  A  shrub  having  small  ever- 
green leaves,  which  emit,  when  bruised,  a  very 
fragrant  odor ;  Anthospermum.  Loudon. 

AM'BgR-WEEP'lNG,  a.  Distilling  amber.  "The 
amber-weeping  tree."  Crashaw. 

+  Am'B5S-AS,  n.  [Fr.  ambesas."]  Two  aces  at 
dice  ;  ambsace.  Chaucer. 

Am-BI-DEX' TER,  n.  [L.  am,bo,  both,  and  dex- 
ter, the  right  hand.] 

1.  One  who  uses  both  hands  alike,  the  left  as 
well  as  the  right.  Browne. 

2.  One  that  acts  with  both  sides.         Biii'ton. 

3.  (Law.)  One  who  takes  money  of  both  par- 
ties for  giving  his  verdict  as  a  juror.     Tomlins. 

AM-BI-D5X-TER'1-TY,   n.     1.    Quality   of  being 

ambidextrous.  Johnson. 

2.  Double  dealing.  Johnson. 

AM-BI-DEX'TROUS,  a.  1.  Having  equal  use  of 
both  hands.  Broicne. 

2.  Double-dealing;  disingenuous.  "The 
double  practices  of  trimmers,  and  all  false  shuf- 
fling and  ambidextrous  dealings."    L' Estrange. 

AM-BI-DEX'TROL'S-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being 
ambidextrous' ;  ambidexterity.  Bailey. 

Am'BI-^NT,  a.  [L.  ambiens.l  Surrounding. 
"Opening  to  the  ambient  light."  Milton. 

AM-BI9'5-NAL,  a.  [L.  ambo,  both,  and  genu,  the 
knee.]  (Math.)  Noting  an  hyperbola  of  the 
third  order,  one  of  whose  infinite  branches  is 
tangent  to  the  asymptote  within,  and  the  other 
without,  the  angle  which  the  asymi)totes  form 
with  each  other.  Davies  §  Peck. 

Am'BI-oC,  n.  [Fr.]  A  medley  of  dishes;  —  a 
term  applied  to  a  repast  when  all  the  dishes  are 
set  on  at  the  same  time.  King, 

AM-B|-GU'J-TY,  n.  State  of  being  ambiguous; 
equivocalness  ;  doubtfulness  of  meaning. 

The  amhiguitti,  and  even  penury,  of  all  languages  in  rela- 
tion to  our  internal  feelings  make  it  very  difficult,  in  treating 
of  them,  to  preserve  at  once  perspicuity  and  accuracy. 

£>i:  CanijMU. 

AM-b!g'U-OUS  (?in-blg'yu-fis,  10,  24),  a.  [L.  am- 
biguus,  wavering.] 

1.  Occasioning  uncertainty  by  double  signi- 
fication ;  having  two  meanings ;  equivocal ;  un- 
certain ;  as,  "Ambiguous  expressions." 

Amhiyuous,  and  with  double  sense  deluding.  Milton. 

2.  Using  doubtful  language.  "  [AntinoOs] 
thus  ambiguous  spoke."  Pope. 

Syn. —  The  language  is  so  ambiffuous  that  the 
meaning  is  doubtful.  Equivocal  words  are  used  in 
order  to  mislead.  What  is  not  exactly  known,  fixed, 
or  derided  is  uncertain. 

"An  honest  man  will  never  employ  an  equivocal 
expression  ;  a  confused  man  may  often  utter  ambigu- 
ous ones  without  any  design."  Blair.  —  See  DOUBT- 
FUL. 

AM-BiG'r-Oi;S-LY,rtrf.    Doubtfully;  uncertainly. 

AM-BlG'y-OUS-NESS,  n.  Uncertainty  of  mean- 
ing ;  doubtful  signification  ;  ambiguity.  Smart. 

AM-BI-LE'VOI'S,   a.     [L.  ambo,  both,  and  lavus. 


on  the  left  side.]     Left-handed  on  both  sides ; 

—  opposed  to  ambidextrous.  Browne. 

tAM-BiL'0-9Y,M.  [h.ambo,  both,  and  Gr.  ;i<iyof, 
a  discourse.]    Ambiguous  talk.  Bailey. 

t  AM-BFL'O-aUOUS  (sim-bil'o-kwus),  a.  Using 
ambiguous  expressions.       '  Bailey. 

t  AM-BTl'O-QUY,  n.  [L.  ambo,  both,  and  loqxior, 
to  speak.]    Use  of  doubtful  expressions.  Bailey. 

AM'BJT,  n.  [L.  ambitus.]  Compass  or  circuit ; 
circumference.  "  Measuring  by  the  ambit,  it  is 
long  or  round  about  a  foot.  Grew. 

AM-Bi"T10N  (?m-blsh'im),  n.  J;L.  ambitio,  from 
ambio,  to  go  around ;  referring  to  the  going 
about  of  candidates  for  the  purpose  of  canvass- 
ing for  posts  of  honor  ;  It.  ambizione  ;  Sp.  am- 
bicion ;  Fr.  ambition.] 

1.  fThe  act  of  going  about  to  obtain  any 
office,  or  other  object. 

I,  on  the  other  side. 
Used  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds.  Milton. 

2.  Eager  desire  of  power,  honor,  fame,  or  of 
any  thing  that  confers  distinction  ;  emulation. 

A'aulting  amtniion,  which  o'erleaps  itself.  Shak. 

3.  Strong  desire  to  obtain  any  object ;  aspi- 
ration. 

I  had  a  very  early  ambition  to  recommend  myself  to  your 
lordship's  patronage.  Addimn. 

AM-BI"TIQN,  15.  a.  To  seek  eagerly,  [r.]  Clarke. 

AM-Bt"TION-LESS,  a.  Without  ambition.  Pollok. 

AM-Bl"TIorS  (sim-bish'iis),  a.  [L.  ambitiosus; 
It.  ambizioso  ;  Sp.  amlncioso  ;  Fr.  ambitievx.'] 

1.  Possessed  of,  or  actuated  by,  ambition;  de- 
sirous of  superiority ;  emulous ;  aspiring ;  eager ; 

—  followed  by  of  before  a  noun.     "  Trajan,  a 
prince  ambitious  of  glory."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Indicating  ambition  ;  as,  "  An  ambitious 
style  "  ;  "  Amhitious  ornament." 

AM-Bl"T10US-LY  (?m-bisli'us-Ie),  ad.  In  an  am- 
bitious manner.  Dry  den. 

AM-BI"TIOrS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
ambitious.  Bale. 

t Am'B|-TUDE,  n.     Compass;  circuit.       Bailey. 

Am'BI-TUS,  n.  [L.]  1.  The  extreme  edge  of 
anything;  circuit;  circumference.        Brande. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  space  round  a  building.    Weale. 

3.  (Bot.)  The  border  of  a  leaf.  Bra?ide. 

4.  (Cotich.)  The  outline  of  shells  of  bivalves 

5.  (Roman  Politics.)  The  act  of  canvassing 
for  offices  and  honors.  Brande. 

Am'BLE  (am'bl),  r.  m.  [L.  «»i5t^/o,  to  walk  ;  It. 
ambulare  ;  Sp.  ambular;  Fr.  ambler.]  [t.  am- 
bled ;  pp.  ambling,  ambled.] 

1.  To  move  upon  an  amble  ;  to  pace.  "  Sure 
to  amble  when  the  world  is  upon  the  hardest 
trot."  Dry  den. 

2.  To  move  easily,  or  at  an  easy  pace. 

Your  wit  anibles  well ;  it  goes  easily.  Shak. 

Am'BLE  (am'bl),  n.  A  movement  in  which  a  horse 
moves  both  his  legs  on  one  side  at  the  same 
time  ;  pacing.  "A  fine  ea.sy amble."  B.Jonson. 

AM'BLfR,  n.     One  that  ambles. 

An  ambler  is  proper  for  a  lady's  saddle.  Hotrell. 

Am'BLjNG,  n.  The  motion  of  a  horse  that  am- 
bles. Brande. 

Am'BLJNG, /?.  a.  Moving  with  an  amble.    Smart. 

Am'BUNG-LY,  ad.   With  an  ambling  movement. 

AM'BLY-GON,  n.  [Gr.  apfiUf,  blunt,  and  yunia, 
an  angle.]     An  obtuse-angled  triangle.  Bailey. 

AM-BLYG'O-NAL,  a.  Relating  to  an  amblygon  ; 
having  one  obtuse  angle.  Davies  Sg  Peck. 

AM-BL^G'ON-ITE,    w.      (Min.)    A   crystallized 

'  mineral,  consisting  of  phosphate  of  alumina  and 

lithia  ;  —  so   named   in  allusion  to  the   obtuse 

angles  of  its  prism.  Phillips. 

Am-BLY-6'PI-A,  1  „.     ["Gr.  ip^Us,  dull,  an  u4, 

Am'BLY-O-PY,     S  the  eye.]     Dulness  of  sight; 

incipient  amaurosis.  Dunglison. 

Am' BO,      )  „.     [Gr.  &p^i„v.]     A  reading-desk,  or  " 
Am'BOJV,  S  pulpit;  any  raised  platform.  Britton. 

The  principal  use  of  this  ainbo  was  to  read  the  Scriptures 
to  the  people.  Sir  G.  HTteeler. 
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jM'BdJV,  n.  [Gr.  a/i)3r«i.,  the  edge  of  a  dish  which 
riRCH  above  the  centre.!  (Anat.)  The  fibro- 
cartilaginous margin  of  a  socket  in  which  the 
head  of  a  bone  is  lodged.  Dunyhion. 

AM-B6f-SE»E',n.  sinff.  &pl.  {Geog.)  A  native 
or  natives  of  Amboyna.  Ency. 

Jm-BHF.-A'/).1,  n.  [From  amber.]  A  kind  of 
factitious  aniber  made  in  Europe  for  the  Afri- 
can market.  Outline. 

AM'ime-ATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of 
amhreic  acid  and  a  base.  Huc/uinan, 

AM-HKK'IC,  rt.    {Chem.)    Noting  an  acid   made 

'  by  digesting  ambreine  in  nitric  acid.      Gregory. 

Am'BRP-TNE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  fatty  matter  of 
ambergris,  convertible  by  nitric  acid  into  am- 
breic  acid.  Gregory. 

.«.»f-Bftd'y/-.4(?m-br6'/,h?-«i,93)  [am-brO'zhe-?,  W. 
1'.  J.  F.  ja.  Sm. ;  jin-brS'sh?,  S. ;  ^iii-brOzli'y?, 
A'.;  jin-lird'zb?,  U'f>.],  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  anji^ala, 
from  ifi^porof,  immortal.] 

1.  {Mi/th.)  The  food  of  the  gods,  the  use  of 
which  conferred  immortality. 

2.  Any  thing  pleasing  to  the  smell  or  the  taste. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  weedy  plants.  Loiidon. 
t  AM-BRO'§J-AC(-zh?-),  a.  Ambrosial.  B.Jonson. 
AM-BUO'S|-AL  (sm-bra'zhe-?!,  93),  a.  Relating  to 
'  or  partaking  of  ambrosia ;  fragrant ;  delicious. 
AM-BRO'§J-AN   (?in-br5'zh?-9in),  a.     1.    Relating 

to  or  partaking  of  ambrosia;  ambrosial.  Dryden. 

2.  Pertaining  to  St.  Ambrose  ;  as,  "  The  Am- 

brosian  ritual "  ;  "  The  Ambrosian  chant." 

A.M'BRO-SlN,  n.     An  old  Milanese  coin  bearing 

the  figure  of  St^Ambrose  on  horseback.  Ogilcie. 

AM'BRO-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  Sifi0ooTo<;,  immortal,  and 
rfciro?,  an  impression.]  A  photographic  picture 
on  a  film  of  collodion  coating  a  glass  plate,  the 
lights  of  which  are  formed  by  a  bright  surface 
of  reduced  silver,  and  the  shadows  by  a  black 
background  showing  through  the  transparent 
portions  of  the  plate.  StUton.    Harvnch. 

Am'BRY   (am'bre),  n.    1.    [Fr.   aiim'merie.']      A 
place' where  the  almoner  lives,  or  alms  are  dis- 
tributed.—  See  Ai.MoxiiY.  Johnson. 
2.  [Old  Fr.  ambrey.  Kelham.]  A  place  where 
utensils  for  house-keeping  are  kept ;  a  pantry. 

AMB§-ACE'  (ainz-as')  ramz-as',  IK  /.  F.  Ja.  R. ; 
iiiiz'as',  ^'. ;  amz'as,  P.  Sm.;  ilniz'as,  K.],  n. 
[Old  Fr.  ambes,  both,  and  Eng.  ace.]  A  double 
ace  ;  two  aces  thrown  up  by  dice  at  once.  iShak. 

AM'BV-LAnCE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.amftMto,  to  walk.] 
A  moving  hospital  attached  to  an  army  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  immediate  assistance  to 
sick  or  wounded  soldiers ;  first  introduced  by 
the  French  surgeons  during  the  wars  of  Na- 
poleon. P.  Cyc. 

Am'BIJ-LANT,  a.  Moving  from  place  to  place. 
A  knight  dormant,  ambulanl,  combiitant.  Gaytmi, 

tAM'BU-LATE,  tJ.n.  [L.  a>M6i//o,  to  walk.]  To 
move  about.  Boucher. 

iM-BV-LA'TlON,  n.  [L.  ambulatio.]  A  walk  ; 
act  of  walking,     [a.]  Browne. 

tAM'BU-LA-TJVE,  a.    Walking.  Skencood. 

AM'By-LA-TOR,  n.     1.  One  who  walks  about. 

2.  {Ent.)  The  walking-stick.  Smart. 

3.  iOrnith.)  A  walking  bird.  Smurt. 

4.  {^Surveying.)  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing distances ;  perambulator.  Ogilvie. 

AM'B(I-LA-TQ-RY,  a.  1.  Having  the  power  of 
walking  or  of  locomotion. 

The  Eradient  or  amhulrUnni  arc  luch  u  require  some  basil 
to  uphold  them  in  their  mutiuns.  Wilkin*. 

2.  Formed  for  walking,  —  applied  to  the  feet 
of  certain  birds  with  three  toes  be-fore  and  one 
behind.  Brande. 

3.  Going  from  place  to  place  ;  movable. 

Multttudea.  hearing  of  his  miraculnua  power  to  cure  all 
discaocii  by  the  word  of  hia  mouth,  or  the  touch  of  hi»  hand, 
. . .  came  with  their  ambulatory  hospital  of  sick.     Bp.  Taylor. 

4.  Happening  in  the  coarse  of  a  walk  or 
journey. 

The  princcaa  of  whom  hl«  m^Jeity  had  an  ambulator)/  view 
In  hia  travela.  Holton. 

AM'er-LA-TO-RY,  n.  A  cloister,  gallery,  or  al- 
ley for  walking  in  ;  a  place  attached  to  a  large 
building,  and  enclosed  by  a  colonnade,  or  by  an 
arcade,  as  a  place  of  exercise.  Warton. 


Am'BV-RVi  «•  [A.  S.  ampre.]  {FarrUry.)  A 
bloody  wart  on  a  horse's  body ;  anbury.  Johnson. 

AM-BVS-CADE',  n.  [It.  imboacata ;  Sp.  emboscada ; 
Fr.  embutcade,  a  lying  in  wait  for  oy  going  into 
a  thicket.  —  Sec  Ammish.] 

1.  A  private  station  in  which  men  lie  to  sur- 

Erise  otners  ;  a  snare  laid  for  an  enemy  ;  an  am- 
ush.  Dryden. 

2.  A  body  of  troops  in  ambush.       Campbell. 
AM-ByS-CADE',  t?.  o.   To  lie  in  wait  for.    Smart. 

t  AM-BVS-CA'DQ,  n.     An  ambuscade. 

Of  breaches,  wnhuM-wlwf,  Spanish  bladca. 

Of  healtha  five  fhthunis  deep.  Shak. 

t  AM-BUS-CA'DOED  (»in-bus-ka'dSd),a.  Privately 
posted.  '  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Am'BI^SH,  n.  [Fr.  embwhe,  from  en,  in,  and  bois, 
a  wood,  or  bushes.] 

1.  A  post  where  soldiers  or  assassins  are  con- 
cealed m  order  to  fall  unexpectedly  upon  an 
enemy ;  an  ambuscade. 

Bold  in  close  arnhunh.  base  in  open  fleld.        Dryden. 

2.  The  act  of  surprising  by  lying  in  wait. 

Heaven,  whose  high  walls  ffear  no  aaaault  or  siege. 

Or  ainbiuh  from  the  deep.  Milton. 

3.  The  State  of  being  posted  privately  in  or- 
der to  surprise ;  as,  "  To  lie  in  ambuah." 

AM'B(iS\l,V.a.      [t.  AMHISHED  ;   ;jp.  AMBI'SHIXO, 

AMBUSHED.]  TO  place  in  ambush.  "  Having 
ambushed  a  thousand  horse."     Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Am'bOsh,  v.  n.  To  lie  insidiously  hidden.     Pope. 

Am'bOsHED  (am'husht),  p.  a.  Placed  in  ambush. 
"Bands  of  ambushed  men."  Dryden. 

t  AM'Bl>SH-MpXT,  n.     Ambush;  surprise. 

In  ambushment  of  his  hoped  prey.  Spetuer. 

tAM-BUST',  a.     [L,  ambustus.]     Bxxmt.  Bailey. 

AM-BUS'TION  (aim-bust'yun),  n.  [L.  ambustio.] 
(Med.)  A  burn  or  scald.  Cockeram. 

AM-p-BE'AN,  a.  [Gr.  iftoilin'toi,  alternate.]  An- 
swering alternately. — See  Amckhean. 

A-MKER ',   or   A-MIR  ',  n.     [Ar.]     A  nobleman  ; 

same  as  Emir".  Hamilton. 

Am'^L,  n.  [Fr.  email.]  Same  as  Enamel.  Boyle. 

AM'fL-CORN,  n.  A  species  of  com  used  for 
making  starch.  Smart. 

II  A-MEL'IO-RA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  ameliorated, 
or  made  better.  New  Ann.  Reg. 

II  A-MEL'IO-RATE  (^-mSl'yo-rSt)  [?-ni5'l?-o-r5t, 
P.  J.  Ja.;  9-in51'yo-rat,  SwiJ,  v.  a.  [Low  L. 
amelioror,  amelioratus;  Fr.  amHiorer.]  [»". 
ameliouatep  ;  pp.  ameliorating,  amelio- 
rated.] To  improve  ;  to  make  better ;  to  mel- 
iorate. "  Their  lot  being  so  much  ameliorated." 
—  See  Meliorate.  Swinburne. 

II  A-MEL-IO-RA'TIQN  (f-mel-yo-ra'shun),  n.  Act 
of  ameliorating ;  improvement.  "  Robbers  and 
murderers  themselves  are  in  a  course  of  amel- 
ioration." Burke. 
Syn.  — See  Improvement. 

II  A-MEL'IO-RA-TOR  (?-ni81'yo-ra-tur),  n.  One 
who  ameliorates.  Ed.  Rev. 

tAM'pLLED  fiim'?ld),  a.  [See  Amel.1  Enam- 
elled.    "  Inchase  in  amelted  gold."    Chapman. 

A'MfeN',  [a-rafin',  S.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  R. ;  S'ni«n', 
W.  F.  Sm. ;  a'm€n',  C.  In  singing  it  is  com- 
monly pronounced  a'mfin'],  ad.  [Heb.  "^^fc^.]  So 

be  it ;  verily  ;  a  term  xised  in  devotions,  mean- 
ing, at  the  end  of  a  prayer.  So  be  it ;  at  the  end 
of  a  creed.  So  it  is. 

One  cried,  God  bleaa  usl  and,  Anirn  !  the  other. 

But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  Ainen  i 

I  had  most  need  ot  blessing,  and  aiiten 

Stuck  in  my  throat.  S»<i*. 

*^ "  This  Is  the  only  word  in  the  laneiiaie  that 

has  necessarily  two  connecutive  accenlg."  H'alktr. — 

A  number  of  compound  words  are  to  be  excepted  ;  as, 

back-slide,  strong-hold,  tray-lay,  &.C. 

A'MftN',  n.  The  term  itself,  as  signifying  He  who 
is  faithful  and  true.  "  These  things  saith  the 
Amen."  Ret.  iii.  14. 

A-ME-NA-bIL'I-TY,  n.  The  sUte  of  being  amena- 
ble; amenableness.  Coleridge. 

A-ME'NA-BLE,  rt.  [Fr.  omerier,  to  bring  to  or 
into;  referring  to  an  order  to  bring  a  person 
into  court,  i.  e.  making  him  liable  to  be  brought 
to  account.] 


1.  Liable  to  be  called  to  account;  natoia  .^^ 
punishment ;  responsible ;  accountable. 

The  sovereign  of  this  country  Is  not  ammtlUt  to  any  tnrm 
ot  trial  known  tu  the  laws,  Jmiutu. 

2.  t  {Imw.)  [Fr.  amainable,  from  matn,  the 
hand.]  Tractable  or  manageable;  applied  in 
the  old  books  to  a  woman  that  ia  gorernable  by 
her  husband.  (.'oweU. 

A-ME'NA-BI.E.N£S8,n.  Sute  of  being  amenable; 

amenability.  J.  I'yr  .^mith. 

t  AM'g-N'AyE,  r.  a.     [Fr.  am^ner,  to  bring.]     To 

direct  or  manage  by  force.  Spenser. 

tAM'5-NANCE,  or  AMJ-NAL'-NCK;  «.  ^Fr. 
amener,  to  bring.]  Conduct ;  behavior ;  mien. 
"  Arms  and  warlike  amenance."  Spenser. 

A-M£ND',  v.  a.  [L.  emendo;  e,  from  or  out  of, 
and  menda,  a  spot  or  stain  ;  It.  ammendare ; 
Sp.  emendar ;  Fr.  amertder.]  [i.  ame.ndkii  ;  pp. 
AMENDING,  AMENDRii.]  To  reform  ;  to  remove 
errors  from ;  to  correct ;  to  make  better ;  to 
rectify ;  to  improve  ;  to  emend. 

Do  thon  amend  thy  thee,  and  I'll  amend  my  lift.         Siiat. 

Syn.  —  To  ammd,  corrrrt,  rrctify,  aararf,  and  re- 
form imply  the  lefmcning  of  evil ;  to  tmprort  and  hrt- 
Ifr,  the  increase  of  e(M)d.  To  rrfm-m  ini|ilioi<  b<»th  llie 
lexHening  of  evil  and  llic  inrrea«e  of  e<>*Mj.  Amnuk 
what  is  wrone  ;  mrrrct  what  in  erroncoiia ;  rtrtiff 
mistakes  ;  emend  the  writing*  nf  an  author  ;  iwifrtr* 
inventions;  mmd  pirnieati< ;  rrform  the  lifs;  ittter 
the  condition.  — See  RECALL,  Redress. 

A-MfiND',  V.  n.  To  grow  better;  to  improve  ;  to 
mend. 

The  affliction  of  ray  mind  iwmrmil,  Shmk. 

A-M£ND'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  amendment;  rep- 
arable. Shencood. 

A-m£ND'A-TQ-BY,  a.  That  tends  to  make  bet- 
ter ;  that  amends  or  corrects.  Hale. 

AMEJVDE  (a-m&nd')  [♦-m»nd',  P. ;  &-mBngd',  Sm. ; 
a-m&nd',  K.],  n.  [Fr.]  A  fine,  by  which  rec- 
ompense is  made  for  the  fault  or  injurv  com- 
mitted ;  amends.  Smart. 
Amende  honorable,  (/^w.)  a  penalty  Impnaed  by  way 
of  disgrace  ;  a  s|>eneR  of  infamoiiii  |iunixbnienl  for- 
merly inflicted  on  criminal!)  pnilly  of  an  oflcnrx-  against 
public  decency  or  morality  ;  a  compiilsorj-  and  public 
confession  of  an  offence,  with  a  begging  of  pardon. 
It  is  now  also  npplird  to  re|iaration,  or  an  apology, 
made  for  injurious  language  or  treatment. 

A-MEND'?R,  n.     One  who  amends.  Barret. 

t  A-MftND'F{yL,  a.  Full  of  improvement.  "  Yotir 
amendful  hand."  Beau.  A  Fl. 

A-M6nd'|NG,  n.     The  act  of  correcting  or  of 

■  making  better.  Bp.  Taylor. 

A-MfeND'MfNT,  n.  1.  Improvement;  change 
for  the  better.  *'  Defects  in  the  understand- 
ing capable  of  amendment."  Locke. 

2.  (Lair.)  A  correction  of  an  error  in  any 
process,  pleading,  or  proceeding  at  law  or  in 
equity.  Burrill. 

3.  An  alteration  in  the  draught  of  a  bill  or 
other  document  while  passing  through  the  stages 
of  legislation. 

Syn.—  See  Correction,  Befobmation. 

A-M6ND§'  (»-m«ndz'),  n.  sing.  &  pi.,  and  used 
with  a  singular  or  plural  verb.  [Corrupted  from 
Fr.  amende.]  A  supply  of  a  loss  or  defect; 
recompense ;  compensation. 

If  our  muls  be  immortal.  thi«  make*  ahnndant  amrwU  ft»r 
the  (hiilties  of  life  and  the  sutTcriogs  of  this  state.      TiUoOum, 
A  large  amnrit  by  fortune's  hand  is  maile,  _ 

And  The  loft  Punic  bkwd  is  well  repaid.  JtMM. 

Syn.  —  See  COMPBHSATION. 

A-M£N'|-TY  [»-ni«n'9-«?,  -*?•  W.P.J.  E.  F.  Ja.  R. 
C],  n.  [L.  amamitas;  Fr.  am--nit''.]  Pleas- 
antness ;  agreeablenesB  of  situation,  place,  or 
manners. 

Babylon  waa  «  leat  of  miiwa>|f  aad  pteaaare.  Brwnt. 

J  MF.M''SA  tT  THO'RO,  [L.]  {^Latc.)  From  bed 
and  boarS  :  —  a  separation  or  divorce  which  does 
not  absolutely  dissolve  the  marriage.       Bnm^ 

AM'e.NT,  n.    Same  as  Amenti'M.  Hensbno. 

AM-fN'-TA'CEOrS  (im-«n-ti'8hiia),  a.  PL.  ameit- 
tatus,  furnished  with  a  strap.]  (Bot.)  Having 
amenta  or  catkins.  Brande. 

A-MfJV'ri-A  (♦-m«n'«ht-»,  94),  i».     [I>. ;  «  priv. 

■  and  mens,  metitis,  mind.]  (Med.)  Mental  im- 
becility; fatuity.  Dunghson. 
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(Boi.)  Akind  of  inflorescence,  i.  e.  a 
scaly  sort  of  spike,  as  of  the  birch, 
the  alder,  the  willow,  the  poplar,  &c. ; 
a  catkin ;  an  ament.  Brande. 

■{•A-M£N'TY,  n.     [Fr.  amentie.]     Mad- 
ness. Todd. 

t  A-MEN'U§E,  r.  a.  [Fr.  amenuiser.]  To  lessen ; 
to  diminish.  _  Chaucer. 

A-MERCE',  V.  a.  [Low  L.  amercio,  from  merces, 
reward,  or  goods  given  for  a  remission  of  pun- 
ishment; Old  Fr.  awemfr.]  [i.  amerced  ;;»/>. 
AMEKCING,  AMERCED.]  To  punish  with  a  pe- 
cuniary penalty  or  fine ;  to  fine ;  to  mulct. 
"  Amerced  with  penance  due."  Spenser.  —  Al- 
so followed  by  in  and  of  before  the  fine. 

They  ihall  amerce  him  in  a  hundred  shekels  of  silver. 

JJcut.  xxii.  19. 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerced 
Q/"  heaven.  Milton. 

A-MERCE' A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  amercement.  Hale. 

A-MERCE'MfNT,  n.  1.  (Law.)  A  pecuniaij  pun- 
ishment, penalty,  or  fine,  imposed  on  an  offender, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  or  court.  Cotocll. 
2.  t  Loss  by  way  of  punishment.         Milton. 

A-MER'CgR,  n.     One  who  amerces.         Johnson. 

A-MER'Cj-A-MENT  (?i-m6r'she-?i-ni«iit),  n.   {Late.) 

'  A  penalty  or  fine.  —  See  Amercement.  Selden. 

A-MER'|-CAN,  n.     {Geog.)  A  native  of  America  ; 

—  especially  a  native  of  the  United  States. 

Columbus  found  the  American  so  girt 

With  feathered  cincture.  Milton. 

A-MER'I-CAN,  a.     (Geoff.)  Relating  to  America, 

or  to  the  United  States. 
A-MER'I-CAN-I§M,  «.     A  Avord,  phrase,  or  idiom 

peculiar  to  America,  or  to  the  United  States. 

What  has  been  said  in  respect  of  much  of  our  provincial 
English  — namely,  that  it  is  old  Knglish,  rather  than  bad 
English  —  may  be  afltrmed,  no  doubt,  with  equal  right  in  re- 
spect of  many  so  called  Americanisms.  Trench. 

A-MeR'J-CAN-IZE,  r.  a.    To  render  American ; 

to  naturalize  in  America.  Jackson. 

AMES— ACE'  (amz-as'),  n.    Two  aces  on  the  dice. 

—  See  Ambs-Ace.  Dryden. 
Am'ESS,  n.     A  priest's  vestment;  amice.  Bailey. 

Ji-MET-Ji-Bd'L[-j9,  n.pl.  [L.]  {Ent.)  A  stib- 
class  of  insects  which  do  not  undergo  any  met- 
amorphosis, as  fleas,  lice,  &c.  Brande. 

A-MET-A-BO'Ll-AN,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  utra^o- 
/>/,  change.]  (tltit.)  An  insect  that  does  not 
undergo  any  metamorphosis.  Kirby. 

t  AM-ig-THOD'j-CAL,  a.  Out  of  method  ;  in  dis- 
order; irregular.  Bailey. 

t  A-M£tH'0-DIsT,  n.  [Gr.  a,.l9o^os,  without  plan.] 
An  irregular  physician  ;  a  quack.        IVhitlock. 

Am'5-THYST,  n.  [Gr.  anidvaros,  a  remedy  against 
drunkenness,  from  a  priv.  and  nedLui,  to  be  in- 
toxicated with  wine,  from  the  supposition  that 
wine  drunk  out  of  an  amethystine  cup  would 
not  intoxicate.] 

L  (Min.)  A  clear,  purple  or  bluish-violet  va- 
riety of  quartz  crysUl.  The  color  is  supposed 
to  be  due  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  of 
manganese.  Da?m. 

Oriental  amethyst,  a  raw  variety  of  corundum  ;  vio- 
let sappliire.  Dana. 
2.    (Her.)    Purple  ii«  a  nobleman's  coat  of 
arms.                                                            Johnson. 

AM-¥-TIlYS'TlNE,  a.    Resembling  an  amethyst. 

AM-hAr'|C,  n.  [Amhara,  a  division  of  Abys- 
sinia.]    The  language  of  Abyssinia.        P.  Cyc. 

Am'I-A,  n.  (/cA.)  A  genus  of  reptilian  fishes, 
found  in  the  rivers  of  the  United  States ;  the 
scaly  catfish.  Agassiz. 

A-MI-A-bIl'I-TY,  n.     Quality  of  being  amiable; 

loveliness  ;  amiableness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

SS'  Amiability,  from  the  adjective  amiable,  is  now 

much  more  in  use  than  amabilUy,  derived  from  the 

Latin  amabilitas. 

A'MJ-.V-BLE,  a.  [L.  amabilis,  from  aino,  to  love  ; 
Old  Fr.  amiable ;  Fr.  aimahle.]  Worthy  to  be 
loved ;  lovely ;  charming ;  delightful ;  pleasing. 

There  is  nothing  more  amiable  in  nature  than  the  charac- 
ter of  a  truly  good  man.  Clarke. 

He  had  a  most  amiable  countenance,  which  carried  in  it 
something  of  magnanimity  and  mivjesty,  mixed  with  sweet- 
"**'•  Mem.  of  Hutchinson. 

Syn.  —  Moral  qualities  are  called  amiable;  physi- 


cal good  may  be  called  lovely.  An  amiable  disposi- 
tion ;  an  amiable  woman  ;  a  lovely  figure ;  a  lovely 
cliild  ;  a  charming'  voice  ;  a  delightful  scene  j  pleasing 
manners.  —  See  Friendly. 

A'Mj-A-BLE-NESS,  n.    Loveliness.  Burton. 

A'MI-A-BLY,  ad.  1.  In  an  amiable  manner. 
"  More  amiably  fair."  Thomson. 

2.  Pleasingly.  "  The  palaces  rise  so  amia- 
bly." Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Am'I-ANTH,  n.  [Gr.  i/ilavTOf ;  L.  a7niantus.'\ 
{Min.)  Earth-flax.  —  See  Amianthus.  Phillips. 


Am-|-an'th!-f6rm, 

amianthoid. 


Resembling  amianth ; 
Phillips, 


AM-1-An'THIN-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  sort  of  miner- 
al, occurring  in  tufts,  flexible  and  elastic,  re- 
sembling amianthus,  but  stiffer.  Phillips. 

Am-J-AN'THoId,  a.    Like  amianth.        Phillips. 

AM-I-AN'THOID,  n.  [Gr.  a/ilavTos,  amianth,  and 
Ei&oi,  form.)     (Min.)  A  mineral.  Phillips. 

AM-I-AN'THIS,  n.  [Gr.  aiiUvroi,  undefiled ;  a 
priv.  and  iiiaivui,  to  stain  ;  L.  amiantus.'] 
(Min.)  Earth-flax,  or  mountain-flax ;  a  fibrous 
mineral  substance  resembling  flax  ;  the  flaxen 
variety  of  asbestos,  so  named  because  it  can  be 
purified  by  fire  without  injury.  Brande. 

AM-1-CA-BIL'1-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  amica- 
ble or  friendly ;  amiableness.  Ash. 

Am'I-CA-BLE,  a.  Friendly;  peaceable.  "They 
live  in  an  amicable  manner."  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  Friendly, -which  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
is  a  stronger  term  than  amicable,  which  is  from  the 
Latin.  Amicable  relations,  terms,  dealings  ;  friendly 
intercourse,  advice ;  amicable  with  those  between 
whom  and  us  there  lias  tieen  no  discordance ;  friendly 
with  those  for  whom  we  entertain  positive  feelings  of 
friendship  ;  a  peaceable  citizen  ;  a  kind  neighbor  ;  an 
obliging  friend  or  person. —  See  Friendly. 

AM'1-CA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
amicable ;  friendliness  ;  good  will.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Am'1-CA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  amicable  manner. 
"  Sects  live  so  amicably  together."        Phillips. 


A-MI'CAL,  a.     [L.  amictcs,  a  friend.] 
amicable,  [r.] 


Friendly ; 
Watsoti. 


AM'ICE  [Sim'is,  S.  W.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  jim-mTs  , 
y«.],  n.  [L.  amicio,  amictus,  to  clothe ;  Fr. 
amict.']  An  oblong  square  of  fine  linen,  worn 
under  the  alb  by  Catholic  priests; — written 
also  ammis  and  amess.  Milton. 

A-MI'CUS  CU  RI-.m,n.  [L.]  (Law.)  A  friend 
of  the  court ;  —  a  stander-by  or  member  of  the 
bar  who  informs  the  judge,  when  doubtful  or 
mistaken  in  matter  of  law.  Tomlins. 

A-MID  ,  )  pfgp^  [^A..  S.  amiddan,  in  the  mid- 
A-MIDST',  )  die.]  In  the  midst  or  middle  of;  sur- 
rounded by  ;  mingled  with ;  among. 

And  all  amid  them  stood  the  tree  of  life.  Milton. 

And  sees  on  high,  amidst  the  encircling  groves.     Beattie. 

Am'IDE,  n.  [amnionia.'\  (Chem.)  A  compound 
containing  a  base  composed  of  one  atom  of 
nitrogen  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.     Brande. 

Am'{-dIne,  n.  [Fr.  amidon,  starch.]  The  solu- 
ble part  of  starch.  Brande. 

A-MID'O-^EN,  n.  [Eng.  amide,  and  Gr.  yev- 
vdu),  to  produce.]  (Chem.)  A  combination  of 
one  atom  of  nitrogen  and  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen, forming  the  base  of  the  compounds  called 
amides.  Miller. 

A-M1D'SH!pS,  ad.  (Naut.)  In  the  middle  of  a 
ship  ;  between  the  stem  and  the  stern ;  mid- 
ships. Falconer. 

A  white  fish,  found  in  the 
Ogilvie. 

A-MISS',  ad.  [A.  S.  missian,  to  err.]  Wrong ; 
faultily  ;  improperly  ;  criminally.  Hooker. 

t  A-MlS8',  n.     A  fault ;  culpability. 

Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss.  Shai. 

A-mIsS',  a.    Wrong ;  faulty ;  improper.  Dryden. 

t  A-MIs'SION  (s-mlsh'un),  n.  [L.  amissio.']  Loss. 
"  Amission  of  their  cliurch-membership.    More. 

fA-MIT',  V.  a.     [L.  amitto.]    To  lose.   Broume. 


Am'1-l5t,  n.    (Teh.) 
lakes  of  Mexico. 


Friendship  ;    cofc, 
Addison. 


AM'I-TY,    n.     [Fr.   amiti,'.'] 
cord;  good  will. 

Am'MA,  n.  [Heb.  t5!*,  mother.]  1.  An  abbess, 
or  spiritual  mother!'  Ogilvie. 

2.  [Gr.  aftpa,  a  knot.]     (Surg.)    A  truss;  — 
written  also  hamma.  Dunglison. 

Am'MAN,     )  „_     rQgj._  amtmann.]     1.  (Switzer- 
Am'MANT,  S  land.)  A  judge  in  civil  cases. 

2.  (France.)  A  notary  public.         Buchanan. 
Am'MJD,  n.     (Chem.)    Same  as  Amide.    Ogilvie. 
AM-MID'O-QfEN,  n. .    Same  as  Amidooen. 
fAM'Ml-RAL,  n.     Admiral.  —  See  Admiral. 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand.  Milton. 

Am'MITE,  n.  [Gr.  dftpos,  sand.]  (Jiw.)  Roe-stone; 
oolite  ;  —  written  also  Jiamtnite.  Buchanan. 

AM'M0-€HRYSE,  n.  [Gr.  a^poi,  sand,  and  ;:^pu- 
o6i,  gold.]  (Min.)  A  soft  stone,  used  to  strew 
over  writing-paper.  Crabb. 

Am'MO-DYTE,  n.  [Gr.  apiioi,  sand,  and  ^'oTtn,  a 
diver.]  (Ich.)  One  of  a  Linnaian  genus  of  apo- 
dal fisnes,  of  which  the  sand-eel  and  the  sand- 
lance  are  examples.  Brande. 

AM-MO'NJ-A,  n.  [Probably  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Amman  in  Egypt,  near  which  muriate 
of  ammonia  was  first  obtained  by  burning  the 
dung  of  camels,  the  word  Ammoji  being  from 
Gr.  cif/poi,  sand,  and  applied  as  a  surname  to 
Jupiter  in  the  temple  erected  to  him  in  the 
sandy  desert  of  Libya.]  (Chem.)  A  gaseous 
substance,  of  pungent  smell,  and  acrid  taste, 
consisting  of  azote,  or  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen; 
volatile  alkali.  Ure. 

AM-MO'N{-Ac,  n.  The  drug  gum-ammoniac,  a 
concrete  juice  or  gum  resin  brought  from  the 
East.  Ure. 

AM-MO-NI'A-CAL,  a.  Having  the  properties  of 
ammonia,  or  containing  ammonia.  "  Solutions 
of  ammoniacal  salts."  P.  Cyc. 

AM-MO-NI'A-CUM,  n.     [L.]     A  gum-resin  used 


Dunglison. 


in  medicine ;  gum-ammoniac. 

AM'.MON-ItE,  n.  [So  called 
from  a  resemblance  to  the 
ram's  horns  upon  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  Ammo7i.]  (Pal.) 
The  shell  of  an  extinct  or- 
der of  cephalopodic  mollusks, 
curved  like  a  coiled  snake,  and 
vulgarly  called  the  snake-stone 
monis. 

AiM -MO'NI-UM,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  one 
equivalent  of  nitrogen  and  four  of  hydrogen. 

liaefer. 

AM-MO-NI'l!-RET,n.  (Chem.)  A  name  formerly 
applied  to  ammoniacal  metallic  salts.      Turner. 

AM-Mr-Nl"TION  (ain-mu-nlsh'un),  n.  [L.  muni- 
tio,  a  fortifying,  from  inunio,  to  defend.]  (Mil.) 
The  materials  for  charging  fire-arms  ;  military 
stores,  powder,  balls,  cartridges,  shells,  &c. ;  — 
applied  in  composition  to  many  articles  served 
out  to  troops.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Ta-ms. 

AM-MV-N1"TIQN-BREAD,  n.  Bread  for  armies 
or  garrisons.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

AM-J^E'^I-A,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  nvrjan,  remem- 
brance.]    (Med.)  Loss  of  memory.    Dunglison, 

AM'NfS-TY,  n.  [Gr.  apirjOTia,  from  a  priv.  and 
ItvijoTif,  remembrance.]  An  act  of  oblivion  or 
indemnity  ;  a  general  pardon  or  freedom  from 
penalty  granted  to  those  guilty  of  some  crime 
or  offence.  Swift. 

t  AM-NIc'O-LIST,  n.  [L.  amnicola;  amnis,& 
river,  and  colo,  to  dwell.]  One  inhabiting  near 
a  river.  Bailey. 

a,     [L.  amnis,  a  river,  and 
Born  of  a  river.  Bailey. 

AM'JVI-OJV,  1  „.     [Gr.    if,nov.]     1.    (Anat.)    The 
.^M'JVl-ds,  )  membrane  that  surrounds  the  foe- 
tus in  the  womb.  Dunglison. 
2.  (Bot.)  A  thin,  gelatinous  covering  of  the 
embryo  of  a  seed.  Brande. 


t  AM-NI(?'e-NOUS, 

gigno,  to  beget.] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,   E,  I,  0.  C,  ^,  shoH;    A,  5,  I,  O,  V>  Y.  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  fAlL;    h£iR,   HER; 
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AmNI-OT'|C,  a.  [Chem.)  Notin;?  an  ncid  be- 
loii^inf^  to  the  liquor  of  the  alluntois  ;  —  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  liquor  of 
the  amnion  of  the  cow.  Brands, 

AM-(K-BJE'UM,  n.  [Or.  i/ioi/?/),  a  return .1  A 
poem  in  which  persons  are  represented  as 
speaking  alternately,  as  in  several  of  the  ec- 
logues of  Virgil.  Crabb. 

Am-CE-BE'AN,  a.  [Gr.  iiioiffahf,  mutual.]  Alter- 
nately responsive.  "  Ameebean  verses  and  the 
custom  of  vying  ...  by  turns."  Warton. 

t  AM-0-LI"TION  (ftm-o-llBh'un),  n.  [L. atnolitio.] 
A  removal;  a  putting  away.  Bp.  ]Vara. 

jf-MO'MUM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  &nu>tioi,  blameless.] 
(flo<.)  "A  genus  of  plants  bearing  aromatic 
seeds,  known  as  cardamoms,  &c.  lirande. 

t  A-M<")N'53TE,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  amonester.]  To  ad- 
monish ;  to  advise.  Chaucer. 

A.m6NG'  (j-mQng').  iprep.     [A.  S.  among  ; 

^-M6XG.ST'  (jL-inOngst'),  >  manigan,  to  mix.] 

1.  Mingled  with ;  in  the  midst  of ;  making  a 

part  of. 

There  were  among  the  oM  Homan  itatuei  leveTal  of  Ve- 
nua,  ill  different  posturea  and  liabits.  Addi»on. 

2.  Noting  some,  or  some  one,  of  a  number 

indefinitely. 

Tou  have,  among  you,  killed  a  awe«t  and  innocent  ludy. 

Shuk. 

A.M'0-R6t,  n.  [It.  amoretto.']  A  lover;  a  per- 
son enamoured,     [u.]  Warton. 

tAM-0-R6TTE'(ilm-9-r6t'),     )n.       [Fr.     aviou- 
t  A.M-6u-R|;TTE'  (4m-6-r«t'),  \rette.\   1.  An  am- 
orous woman.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  love-token.  Chaucer. 

3.  A  love-afTair  ;  a  petty  amour.  Walsh. 

t A.M'Q-RIst,  }  ,1^  TL.  amo,  to  love.]  A  lover; 
Am'OUR-Ist,  )  a  gallant.     "The  amotist's  joys 

and  quiet."  Boyle. 

t  A-MORN'JNG§,  ad.     In  the  mornings.   "  Walks 

into  the  woods  amornings."  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

Am-O-RO'SjI,  n.  [It.]  A  wanton  ;  a  courtesan. 
[k.']  ■  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

JlM-g-RO'sd,  a.  [It.]  (Mtta.)  Tender;  affect- 
ing ;  winning.  Warren. 

JM-o-RO'SO,  n.  [It.]  A  man  enamoured.  "A 
gibe  . . .  upon  an  amoroso."  [r.]  Hacket. 

Am'Q-ROUS,  a.  [L.  amo,  to  love.]  1.  Inclined 
to  love  ;  loving  ;  fond.  Chaucer. 

2.  In  love  ;  enamoured ;  sometimes  with  on. 
"Amorous  on  Hero."  Shak. 

3.  Relating  to  love  ;  arising  from  love. 

The  spirit  of  love  and  amorom  delight.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  An  amorous  disposition  ;  a  loving  husband  ; 
a  fund  parent. 

Am'Q-ROUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  amorous  manner; 
fondly  ;  lovingly.  Donne. 

AM'0-ROUs.n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  amo- 
rous.  "  Jealousy  of  his  amorousness."   Sidney. 

jf-MOR'PH.^,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  /topifin,  form.] 
{Bot.)    A  genus  of  plants ;  bastard  indigo. 

Lmidon. 

A-MOR'PnI§M,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  iiop<p^,  form.] 
State  of  being  amorphous ;  want  of  a  regular 
form.  Roget. 

A-M5R'PH0FS,  ffl.  Having  no  regular  form;  shape- 
less ;  irregular.     [A  very  modern  word.   Todd.] 

4-M'6R-PHO-zb  'Jt,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.,  itoo<pfi,  form, 
and  Ifiof,  an  animal.)  (Zool.)  A  name  given  by 
Blainvillc  to  sponges.        Blainville.     St.  John. 

t  A-MCJR'I'HY,  n.  Departure  from  established 
form.  "  I'''astidiosity,  amorphy,  oscitation." 
[Used  contemptuously.]  Swift. 

A-MOrt',  a.  [Fr.  amortir,  amorti,  to  deaden.] 
Lifeless ;  dejected  ;  depressed ;  dispirited. 

How  farea  my  Kate?    Whut!  awecting.  all  amort?     Shai: 

VMOR'TiaE,  or  A-MOR'TIZE  [a-n.or'tj/.,  W.  P. 
F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ».mor'tlx,  N.  E.  K.  Wb.],  v.  a. 
[Fr.  amortir,  to  make  dead.]  (Law.)  To  trans- 
fer real  estate  in  mortmain,  or  by  such  convey- 
ance that  it  is  held  without  the  power  of  change 
or  alienation  ;  to  alien  lands  or  tenements  to  a 
corporation,  of  which  the  law  contemplates  no 
decease.  —  See  Mortmain.  Bacon. 


A-MOR-T|-ZA'TI(.)N,  n.  FFr.  amortiasement.] 
{Law.)  The  right  or  act  of  transferring  lands  in 
mortmain  to  a  corporation.  Aylijf'e. 

A-M0R'T|ZE-M£NT,  n.  Amortization.       Bailey. 

A-MO'TION  (f-ms'shim),  n.  [L.  amotio.'\  (Law.) 
Kemoval ;  ejection.  Blacftatone. 

A-MCJOnt',  tJ.  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  mons,  montis,  a 
mount  or  mountain,  i.  e.  up  a  mount  or  ascent ; 
Old  Fr.  amonter.']  [i.  amolnteu  ;  pp.  amolnt- 
INO,  AMOUNTED.]  1.  To  rise  to  in  an  accumu- 
lative quantity  ;  to  compose  in  the  whole ;  to 
result  in  the  sum  or  aggregate. 

Thy  aubstancc,  valued  at  the  higheat  rate. 

Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marka.  Shal: 

2.  To  be  equivalent  to  in  effect,  substance, 
or  influence. 

The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  buaineaa  ;  hut  the 
errors  of  aged  men  amount  but  to  thia,  that  more  might  have 
been  done  or  aooner.  Bacon. 

A-M6<yNT',  n.  1.  The  sum  total ;  the  aggregate ; 
as,  "  The  amount  of  debts  or  charges." 

2.  The  effect,  substance,  or  purport ;  as, 
"  The  amount  of  what  he  said  was  this." 

A-m6ur'  (si-m8r'),  n.  [L.  amor,  love ;  Fr.  amour."] 
An  affair  of  gallantry  ;  a  love  intrigue ;  gener- 
ally in  an  ill  sense.  Swift. 

fA-MO'VAL,  n.    Total  removal.  Evelyn. 

tA-M6VE',  V.  a.  [L.  amoveo.]  1.  {Law.)  To 
remove  from  a  post  or  station. 

Coroners  may  be  amoved  for  reasonable  cause.  Hale. 

2.  To  move  ;  to  affect. 

At  her  so  piteous  cry  was  much  amoved 

Ucr  champion  stout.  Spenaer. 

jlM-PEL'1-D.S:,  n.  pi.  { Ornith.)  A  family  of  trop- 
ical American  birds  of  the  order  Passeres,  con- 
taining the  sub-families  Pnchyrpphnlinof,  Pi- 
printe,  Ampelin/r,  Camphagina,  and  Dicrurin/p ; 
chatterers,  or  fruit-eaters.  Gray. 

JM-PE-LI'J^JE,  n.  pi. 
( Ornith.)  A  sub-fami- 
ly of  dentirostral  birds 
of  the  order  Passeres, 
and  family  Ampelidte ; 
chatterers.  Gray.  Ampeua  garrulua. 

AM'P^-LIs,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  passerine 
birds.  Brande. 

Am'P5-L!tE,  n.  [Gr.  SuncXos,  a  vine.]  {Min.) 
A  species  of  black  earth,  so  named  from  having 
been  used  to  kill  insects  on  vines.  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  canncl  coal,  and  to  some 
kinds  of  schist.  Crabb. 

Am'P^R,  n.  [A.  S.  ampre.]  A  tumor,  wth  in- 
flammation ;  an  ambury.  [Local,  Eng.]    Grose. 

Am'P5R-8AND,  n.  [and,  per  »c  and.]  The  char- 
acter [&],  being  the  letters  of  the  Latin  con- 
junction ET,  combined  in  one  character,  and 
used  for  and.  Nares. 

tjf  It  is  a  corruption  of  and,  per  se  and  (and,  by 
itself  and).  "  The  expression  is,  or  rather  was,  com- 
mon in  our  nursery  books."    HaUiwM. 

4M-PHiB  '1-4,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  iit<l^,  on  both  sides,  and 
liioi,  life.]  {Zo>l.)  Reptiles  which  live  both  on 
land  and  in  water,  as  salamanders  and  frogs. 

Agassiz. 

49~  Seals  and  walruses  formerly  constituted  the 

tribe  Amjthibia.     Cucier, 

AM-PJllB'l-AL,  n.    {Zofl.)  Same  as  AmphiSian. 

AM-PHIb'I-AN,  n.     {Zoil.)  An   amphibious  ani- 

*  mal ;  an  animal  of  the  class  Amphibia. 

Agassiz.    Kirby. 

AM-PHIB'J-Q-LTTE,  n.  [Gr.  af,<pifftoi,  having  a 
double  life,  and  XiOof,  a  stone.]  {jPal-)  A  frag- 
ment of  a  petrified  amphibious  animal.  Branai. 

AM-PlllB-l-9-LOp'l-CAL,   o.      Relating  to   am- 

*  phibiology.  *  Knowlea. 
AM-PHlB-I-6L'Q-9y,  n.  rOr.  ii"pl0io(,  havinjj  a 
'  double  life,  and  Arfyot,  a  discourse.]     A  treatise 

on  amphibious  animals.  Knowlea. 

AM-PHlB'|-0(?S  (?m-flbVl*)f  «•  [G''-  iftpP'^fi 
ati<pi,  on  both  sides,  and  0io(,  life.  Having  the 
faculty  of  living  in  two  elements,  as  in  air  and 
water ;  capable  of  two  modes  of  life ;  of  a  mixed 
nature.  Hudibrat. 


!  AM-PHlB'|-OI,H-NC80,n.  Sute  or  quality  of  being 

I      amphibious. 

\jfM-PJ{iB'(-0.¥,n.   [L.]   pl^M.PHlU'fjf.  {Zo6l.) 
I     An  ampliibious  animal. — Sec  Amphibian. 
AM'PIU-BoLE,    n.      [Gr.     A^iioUi,   equivocal.] 
( Min.)  Hornblende ;  —  so  called  because  it  may 
be  mistaken  for  augite.  Brandt. 

AM-PHI-B^L'IC,  a.  Relating  to  amphibole  or 
amphiboly ;  doubtful.  Hamilton. 

AM-PHlB'O-LfTE,  n.  [Eng.  amphibole,  and  Or. 
iiOoj,  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  crysuUine  rock  con- 
sisting of  boniblendc  ;  trap-rock.        Hamilton. 

AM-PH1b-O-l69'|-0AL,  a.  DoubtAiI;  ambigu- 
ous.    "  An  amphibological  speech."       Burton. 

AM.-PUlB-9-L69'l-CAI^LY,arf.  In  an  amphibo- 
logical manner;  doubtfully;  ambiguously. 

AM-PHI-B('»L'Q-QV,  n.  [Gt.  iit<pifio).oyla ;  ifufl,  on 
both  sides,  lidX)'u,  to  throw,  and  i6yo(,  a  dis- 
course.] Discourse  of  uncertain  meaning;  am- 
biguity in  speech  or  wTiting  arising  from  the 
order  of  words  ;  —  distin^isned  from  equivoca- 
tion, which  is  uncertainty  arising  from  the 
double  signification  of  a  single  word.  GlanvUle. 

AM-PHIb'9-LoId,  n.  [Eng.  amphibole,  and  Or. 
t7(5o{,  form.]  (Min.)  A  rock  composed  of  am- 
phibole and  felspar,  the  former  predominating; 
a  variety  of  greenstone.  Ogilvie. 

AM-PHlB'O-LOCs,  a.  [Gr.  ififl,  on  both  sides, 
and  lidX/.ut,  to  throw.]  Tossing  from  one  to  an- 
other.    "  An  am/>Atoo/<mj  quarrel."        Howell. 

fAM-PUlB'Q-LV,  n.  [Gt.  i/Kpiffoila.]  Ambiguous 
(iiscourse.  "Create  an  amphiboly,  a  double 
meaning."  Whittock. 

Am'PHI-BrAch,  n.  [Gr.  ii><f>l.  on  both  sides,  and 
/3pa;^tf,  short.]  (Pros.)  A  foot  of  three  sylla- 
bles, the  middle  one  long,  the  other  two  short. 

4M-PHIB  'RA-entS,  n.    Same  as  Amphibbach. 

Am'PH|-C6ME,  n.  [Gr.  ifupiKOfioi,  i/t^,  around, 
and  K6iiri,  hair.]  A  kind  of  figured  stone,  an- 
ciently used  in  divination.  Btuhanan. 

AM-PHIC-TV-0N'1C,  a.  [Gr.  'Au^rrvorla,  the 
assembly  of  the  Grecian  cities.]  Relating  to 
the  council  of  the  Amphictyons.  P.  Cyc. 

AM-PHlC'Ty-Q-NY,  n.  The  Amphictyonic  league 
or  councill  W.  Smith. 

AM-PHIc'TY-6N9,  «.  pi.  Members  of  the  cele- 
brated council  of  ancient  Greece,  called  the 
Amphictyonic  Council,  from  its  reputed  found- 
er, Ampfiictyon.  Mitfurd. 

AM-PHJ-DF.S'MA,  n.  [Gr.  J^^',  on  both  sides, 
and  AVfffia,  a  bond.]  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  or- 
bicular, bivalve  moUusks,  with  long  siphons, 
and  a  large  tongue-shaped  foot.  Van  der  Hoevm. 

AM-PHTg'A-MoCS,  o.  [Gr.  i^<^,  on  both  sides, 
or  doubtful,  and  yd/ioj,  marriage.]  (Bot.)  Hav- 
ing no  traces  of  sexual  organs.  Brande. 

AM'PHI-pE.VE,  n.  [Gr.  iii^,  on  both  sides,  and 
ylvoi,  kind,  genus.]  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  alu- 
mina and  potash,  found  in  volcanic  rocks ;  — 
called  also  letwite.  Dana. 

AM'PHI-H6X-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  J/i^.  on  both 
sides,  and  Eng.  hexaliedral.]  (Min.)  Jsotin»  a 
crystal,  the  faces  of  which,  coimted  in  two  dif- 
ferent directions,  give  two  hexahedral  outlines, 
or  arc  found  to  be  six  in  number.     CUaceland. 

AM-PHlL'O-py,  n.  [Gr.  d^^,  on  both  sides,  and 
Uyoi,  a  discourse.]  Amphibology ;  ambiguity ; 
discourse  of  uncertain  meaning.  Bailey. 

AM-PIUM'jI-CF.R,  n.  [Or.  if^,  on  both  sides, 
and  iiiKpof,  long.]  (Jihet.)  A  poetic  foot  of 
three  syllables,  a  short  one  in  tne  middle,  and 
the  others  long.  Crabb. 

AM-PHlP'NEUSTS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  iit^,  on  both 
sides,  and  rvlu,  to  breathe.]  (Zo'L)  A  term 
applied  by  Merrem  to  the  perennibranchiate  sal- 
amanders. Brande. 

AM'Piri-PAD,  n.  [Gr.  iit<^,  on 
both  sides,  and  mn't,  xo^rfj,  a 
foot.]  (Zo-,l.)  One  of  La- 
treille's  third  order  of  crusta- 
ceans, characterircd  by  sub- 
caudal  natatory  feet  coVxist- 
ing  with  sessile  eyes ;  the 
sand-hopper.  Cuvier.         Band-hopiier. 
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jiM-PHIP'0-DA,n.pl.  {Zoul.)  An  order  of  crus- 
taceans.—See  Amphipod.  Cuvier. 

.\M-PHiP'Q-DOUS,  a. 
oda. 


Belonging  to  the  aniphip- 
'P.  Cyc. 


'I^''         I  a.  Relating  to 
II-CAL,  >  phitheatre.     \ 


an  am- 
Warton. 


,\M-PHIP'RQ-STYLE,  n.  [Gr. 
aii<pi,  on  both  sides,  n-pd,  before, 
and  aTv).oi,  a  column.]  {Arch.) 
A  temple  having  a  portico  or 
porch  at  each  end,  but  without  columns  at  the 
sides.  Brande. 

jiM-PHIS-B^/JV.^,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  aii<pi,  both 
ways,' and  (iatvoi',  to  walk.]  {ZoOl.)  A  genus  of 
legless  lizards,  whose  bodies,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  are  of  nearly  a  uniform  size,  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  moving  either  backwards  or 
forwards  with  equal  facility.  Van  der.  Hoeven. 
Scorpion,  and  asp,  and  ampfiiMxena  dire.  Milton. 

AM-rHiS'C!-AN§  (5ira-flsh'?-?nz),  n.  pi.  Same 
as  Ampiiiscii.  Otjilvie. 

^JV-PJlIS'CI-i  {^m-nsh'e-i),  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
d)iil>i,  both  ways,  and  axtn,  a  shadow.]  [Eng. 
am-phTs'c|-an§.]  Inhabitants  of  the  torrid 
zone,  who  have  their  shadows  turned  to  the 
north  one  part  of  the  year,  and  to  the  south 
the  other  part.  Ency. 

AM-PIII-THE'A-TRAL,  a.  Amphitheatrical ;  re- 
lating to  an  amphitheatre.  Craig. 

AM-PHI-THE'A-TRE  (am-fe-tlie'pi-tnr),  n.  [Gr.  an- 
>piO(aT(>ov ;  diiipt,  about,  and  Ot&oyiai,  to  see,  to 
behold.]  A  double  theatre,  or  one  of  an  ellip- 
tical figure  ;  a  building  in  an  oval  form,  enclos- 
ing an  open  space,  called  the  arena,  around 
which  were  constructed  rows  of  seats,  rising 
one  above  another,  used  for  public  shows,  such 
as  combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts. 

^S'  The  Coliseum  at  Rome,  tlie  ruins  of  which 
are  still  standing,  was  tlie  most  extraordinary  edifice 
of  the  kind  ever  constructed,  having  walls  106  feet 
high,  covering  5',  acres  of  ground,  and  capable  of  ac- 
commodating nearly  100,000  spectators.     Brande. 

Am-phi-th?;-at'r{c, 
A.m-phi-thp-At'ri 

A.M-PHl-THp-AT'RJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  amphi- 
theatrical form.  Observer. 

Am-PIII-TRI'TE  [im-fe-tri'te,  BraJide,  CI.;  5m'- 
fe-trlte,  K.  Wh.  B.  6.  C],  n.  [Gr.  'K^fiTphv, 
the  wife  of  Neptune  ;  —  used  also  for  the  oca.] 

1.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  tubicnlar  anellides 
having  short  golden-colored  bristles,  arranged 
like  a  cro>vn  in  one  or  two  rows  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  head.  Brande. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Marth 
in  1854.  Lovering. 

A.\I-PrilT'RQ-PAL,     ;  a.     [Gr.  ayi,pi,  around,  and 
AM-PUiT'RO-POUS,  S  rp^a-w,  to  turn.]  {Bot.)  Not- 
ing ovules  that  are  transverse  to  their  insertion, 
and  have  a  short  raphe  ending  about  half-way 
between  the  chalaza  and  the  orifice.  Gray. 

AM-PH6d  e-LITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  light-red  min- 
eral ;  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime.         Dana. 

Am'PIIO-RjI,  n.\  pi.  Xm'phq-rm.  [L.  ; 
Gr.  d/xipopivi ;  dfiipi,  on  both  sides,  and 
<l>ip(i),  to  bear.] 

A  vessel  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans for  holding  vnne,  oil,  and  other 
liquids.  It  was  pointed  at  the  base,  so 
that  it  could  be  stuck  in  the  ground,  and 
had  a  handle  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
which  was  narrow.  FairhoU. 

AM'PHO-RAL,  a.  [L.  amphora,  a  wine-jar.]  Re- 
lating to,  or  like,  an  amphora.  Craig. 

AM-PHOR'JC,  a.  In  auscultation,  applied  to  a 
sound  in  the  chest  like  that  heard  on  blowing 
into  a  decanter.  Ogilvie. 

AM-PHO-TER'IC,  a.  [Gr.  d^<p6Ttpoi,  both.]  Partly 
one  and  partly  the  other.  Smart. 

Am'PLE,  a.  [L.  ampins,  wide,  spacious  (Vos- 
sius)  ;  Gr.  dva'irAtwj,  quite  full ;  Fr.  ample.] 

1.  Large  ;  wide  ;  extended ;  spacious  ;  capa- 
cious.    "  Nature's  ample  lap."  Thomson. 

2.  Abundant ;  plentiful ;  copious  ;  liberal ; 
as,  "  An  ample  supply  of  food." 

3.  Not  contracted ;  diffusive ;  as,  "  An  am- 
ple narrative." 

Syn.  —  An  ample  or  large  store  or  allowance  ;  a 
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wide  space  or  field  ;  an  extended  prospect ;  a  spacious 
house  or  garden  ;  capacious  vessel,  heart,  mind  ;  an 
abundant,  plentiful,  or  plenteous  harvest ;  a  copious 
supply  ;  liberal  reward  ;  diffusive  light,  heat,  charity. 
—  iSee  liKOAD. 

Am'PLE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  ample.  South. 

f  Am-PL^X-A'TION,  n.  [L.  amplexor,  amplexatus, 
to  embrace.]    An  embrace.  Bp.  Hall. 

AM-PLUX'l-cAUL,  a.  [L.  amplexor,  to 
embrace,  and  caulis,  a  stem.]  (Bot.) 
Clasping  the  stem,  as  some  leaves.  Gray. 

Am'PLI-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  amplio,  amplia- 
tus  ;  Old  Fr.  amplicr.]  To  amplify,  [u.] 
"  To  add  and  ampliate."  Browne. 

AM-PH-A'TION,  n.    1.  Enlargement.       Aylijjfe. 
2.  (Law.)  A  deferring  of  judgment  till  the 


Whishaw, 

[L.  amplijico.^     To 
Bailey. 


cause  is  further  examined. 

t  AM-PLIF'I-CATE,   v.   i 
amplify ;  to  enlarge. 

Am-PLI-FI-CA'T10N,  n.  1.  Act  of  amplifying ; 
enlargement ;  extension. 

Ampiification  of  the  . . .  figure  of  a  known  object.      Reid. 

2.  {Rhet.)  The  lengthening  of  a  discourse 
by  an  enumeration  of  many  minute  circum- 
stances, or  by  multiplying  words  and  phrases. 

Having  no  talents  for  wnplification,  when  he  had  told  Mrs. 
Wadnian  ouce  that  he  loved  her,  he  let  it  alone.  Sterne. 

Am'PLJ-FI-CA-TIVE,  a.     That  amplifies.    Booth. 

Am'PLI-FI-^R,  n.  One  who  amplifies  or  enlarges. 

Am'PLI-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  amplus,  ample,  and  facio, 
to  make.]    ji,  amplified  ;   pp.  amplifying, 

AMPLIFIED.] 

1.  tTo  make  greater  or  larger. 

All  concaves  do  amplify  the  sound.  Bacon. 

2.  {Rhet.)  To  make  more  copious  in  expres- 
sion ;  to  enlarge. 

In  paraphrase,  the  author's  sense  is  amplijied,  but  not  al- 
tered. Dryden. 

Am'PL|-FY,  V.  n.  To  speak  largely  in  many  words. 
To  amplify  too  much  would  make  much  more.  Shak. 

AM'PLJ-TOdE,  n.  [L.  ampUtudo  ;  amplus,  large.] 

1.  State  of  being  ample ;  extent ;  largeness. 
"  Amplitude  of  the  world."    Bacon. 

With  more  than  human  gifts  from  heaven  adorned, 

Perfections  absolute,  graces  divine, 

And  amplitude  of  mind  to  greatest  deeds.  Milton. 

2.  (Astroti.)  The  angular  distance  of  a  celes- 
tial body  from  the  east  point  when  it  rises,  or 
from  the  west  point  when  it  sets.  Herschel, 

3.  {Gun.)  The  range  of  a  gun,  or  the  hori- 
zontal line  subtending  the  arc  in  which  a  shot 
or  other  projectile  moves  when  thrown  from  a 
gun.  Campbell. 

Ma^etical  amplitude,  the  angular  distance  of  a 
heavenly  body,  at  the  time  it  rises  or  sets,  from  the 
east  or  west  points  of  the  horizon  as  indicated  by  the 
compass. 

Am'PLY,  arf.  Largely ;  liberally.  Milton. 

Am'PUL,  n.  [L.  atnpulla.]  A  small  vessel  for 
containing  consecrated  oil,  or  wine  and  water 
for  the  eucharistic  service  ;  also  for  holding  the 
oil  used  by  the  ancients  for  anointing  the  body 
after  bathing.  FairhoU. 

AM-PirL'L.^,  n.    [L.,  a  bottle.'] 

1.  A  vessel  used  by  the  Romans,  having  a 
narrow  neck,  so  that  a  liquid  could  be  dropped 

■from  it;  a  jug;  an  ampul.  FairhoU. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  dilatation  at  one  end  of  the 
semi-circular  canals  of  the  ear.         Dunglison. 

3.  {Chem.)  A  big-bellied  vessel.  Buchanan. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  bladder-shaped  bag.       Henslow. 

AM-PlJL-LA'CEOyS  (-shus),  a.  Shaped  like  a  bot- 
tle or  bladder.  Kirby. 

Am-PVL-lA  'Rl-4,  n.  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  fresh- 
water mollusks,  having  a  spiral,  globular,  uni- 
valve shell ;  the  apple-snail.  Woodward. 

AM'PU-TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  amputo,  amputatus  ;  It. 
amputare ;    Sp.  amputar ;    Fr.    aynputer."]     [i. 

AMPUTATED  ;  pp.    AMPUTATING,     AMPUTATED.] 

1.  {Surg.)  To  cut  off,  as  a  limb. 

2.  To  cut  off,  in  a  general  sense.  Cockeram. 

AM-PU-TA'TION,  n.  {Surg.)  The  operation  of 
cutting  off  a  limb,  or  part  of  a  limb,  or  a  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  body.  Dunglison. 
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A-MOCK',  or  A-MOCK',  n.  [Perhaps  from  ah- 
mack,  mad.  Browti's  Zilhm  Dictionary.']  An 
East  India  term  for  slaughter. 

To  run  amuck,  to  run  frantic  about  the  streets,  at- 
tacking every  person  who  comes  in  the  way.      Enoy. 


Satire 's  my  weapon  ;  but  I  'm  too  discreet 
To  run  amuck  and  tilt  at  all  1  meet. 


Pope. 


AM'U-LET,  n.  [L.  amuletum,  from  amolior,  to 
avert,  i.  e.  danger  or  disease ;  Fr.  amulette.] 
Something  worn  about  the  person,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  the  effect  of  protecting  the  wearer 
against  disease  or  other  evil,  and  of  securing 
good  fortime  ;  a  charm.  Broicne. 

t  AM-U-LET'JC,  a.  Belonging  to  an  amulet.  Ash. 

t  A-MUR-COS'l-Ty,  w.  [Gr.  af.(5py»?,-,  lees ;  L.  amvrr 
ca.]    The  quality  of  lees  or  mother.        Bailey. 

A-MiJR'COUS,  a.  Full  of  dregs  or  lees,   [u.]  Ash. 

A-MU§'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  amused,  or 
entertained.  Sir  J.  Mackintush, 

A-MCJ§E'  (9-muz'),  v.  a.  [It.  musare,  to  stand 
idle ;  Fr.  nwscr,  to  loiter,  aniuser,  to  divert. 
Stilliran  suggests  from  L.  niusa,  muse,  i.  e.  to 
entertain  with  the  Muses.]     [i.  amused;  ]}p. 

AMUSING,    amused.] 

1.  t  To  absorb  or  engage  in  meditation. 

Solemn  objects  to  amuse  the  jwnsive  part  of  the  soul. 

South. 

2.  To  entertain  with  tranquillity ;  to  divert ; 
to  beguile  ;  as,  "  It  is  easy  to  amuse  children." 

3.  To  keep  in  expectation  by  flattery  or 
plausible  pretences  ;  to  delude. 

Bishop  Henry  amw^ed  her  with  dubious  answers,  and  kept 
her  in  suspense  for  some  days.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  To  amuse  is  to  entertain  by  drawing  the 
attention  to,  and  to  dirert  is  to  entertain  by  drawing 
the  attention  from,  our  present  occupation.  That 
amuses  which  relieves  idleness;  that  diverts  which 
supplies  a  new  and  pleasing  object  of  attention  after 
serious  or  severe  occupation.  Trifles  that  amuse  chil- 
dren will  sometimes  divert  their  older  companions. 
To  he  beiruiled  is  the  elfect  or  conse(|uence  of  being 
amused ;  it  is  that  by  which  we  are  made  to  forget 
what  might  otherwise  give  us  uneasiness.  Travellers  ■ 
beguile  the  tedium  of  a  journey  by  lively  conversa- 
tion. Entertained  by  an  interesting  discourse,  book, 
or  whatever  is  agreeable  ;  diverted  by  whatever  draws 
the  attention  to  a  pleasing  object ;  beguiled  whenever 
the  mind  is  so  agreeably  occupied  as  to  lose  sight  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  taken  into  account. 

t  A-MU§E',  V.  n.  To  muse,  or  meditate.  Lee. 

A-MU§E'M?NT,  n.  1.  t  Profound  meditation. 
"  I  fell  into  a  Aee-p  amusement."         Fleetwood. 

2.  That  which  amuses ;  entertainment ;  di- 
version ;  sport ;  recreation  ;  pastime  ;  relaxa- 
tion.   "  An  amuseme^it  for  idle  people."  Temple. 

Syn.  —  AmMsement  in  reading  or  gardening;  en- 
tertainment at  the  theatre  or  a  concert ;  diversion  at  a 
jubilee,  or  at  the  sight  of  odd  and  fantastic  tricks  ; 
sports  in  the  chase,  fishing,  and  the  like  ;  recreation 
or  relaxation  after  labor,  in  games,  from  company, 
music,  &c. ;  pastime  for  the  unemployed.  —  See  PLAY- 

A-MU^'5R  (si-muz'er),  n.    One  who  amuses. 

A-MU^'ING,  p.  a.  Affording  amusement;  enter- 
taining; diverting;  pleasmg. 

A-MU^'ING-LY,  ad.  In  an  amusing  manner. 

A-MU'SIVE,  a.     That  has  the  power  of  amusing. 

To  me  't  is  given  to  wake  the  amuxivc  reed, 

And  soothe  witli  song  the  solitary  hours.        Whitchecul, 

A-MU'SjVE-LY,  arf.  In  an  amusive  manner.  "A 
south-easterly  wind  succeeded  . . .  murmuring 
atnusively  among  the  pines."  Chandler. 

A-MYG'DA-LATE,  a.  [Gr.  dulyfiaf.ri,  an  almond; 
L.  amygdala.]  Relating  to,  or  made  of,  al- 
monds. Johnson. 

A-MYG'DA-LATE,  n.  {Med.)  An  emulsion  of  al- 
monds. Crubb. 

Am-YG-DAl'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  bitter  almond.  Miller 

A-MYG'DA-LINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystalline  prin- 
ciple contained  in  the  bitter  almond.       Brande. 

A-MYG'DA-LINE  [?-mTg'd?-IIn,  W.  P.  K.  Sm.; 
j-mig'd^i-lln,  S.  Ja.],  a.  Relating  to  almonds ; 
resembling  almonds.  Johnson. 

A-MYG'DA-LITE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  spurge 
kind,  having  the  leaf  of  the  almond-tree.  Crabb. 

A-MYG'DA-LOID,  n.  [Gr.  dpiyh„).t),  an  almond, 
and  tUoi,  form.]     {Min.)  A  variety  of  the  trr.p 


A,  E,   I,  6,  0,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  i,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  g,  \,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  fAr,  fAsT,  fALL;    ufilR,  HER; 
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rock,  containing  nodules,  agates,  &c.,  embedded 
like  almonds  in  a  cake.  Lyell. 

^-M^G-DA-l5Td'AL,  a.  Relating  to  amygdaloid. 

4-Mta'DJt-Lty8,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genua  of  plants  ; 
almond-tree.  Gray. 

AM-Y-LA'CEOyS  (»ni-?-la'8lnis),  o.  [Gr.  SfivXav; 
L.  amijlum,  fine  meal.]  Being  of  the  nature  of, 
or  containing,  starch.  Loudon. 

AM'YLE,  n.  [Gr.  ifivXov,  fine  meal,  and  W.>?,  mat- 
ter, principle.]  {Chem.)  The  hypothetic  radi- 
cal of  a  scries  of  compounds  diTivod  from  oil 
of  potato-spirit,  which  is  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
amyle,  and  analogous  to  alcohol.  Bratide. 

A-M{'L'|C,  a.  (C/icm.)  Noting  a  derivative  from 
the  hypothetic  radical  nmyle. 

AM'y-lilNE,  n.  A  farinaceous  substance;  the 
insoluble  part  of  starch.  >   Smart. 

JlM'Y-Li).V,n.  [L.;  Gi.&nvXov.l  (Merf.)  Starch 
of  wheat.  Dunglison. 

Am'Y-R.\L-DI^M,  n.  {Eccl.  Ilisi.)  The  doctrine 
of  universal  grace  as  maintained  by  Amyraldus, 
or  Amyrault,  and  others  his  followers,  among 
the  reformed  in  France,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Bttck. 

)iH,  art.  [Goth,  an  ;  A.  S.  ane,  an,  or  ain,  one.] 

1.  One ;  any ;  some ;  as,  "  An  egg,"  "Av 
orange." 

2.  Each ;  every ;  as,  "  Twice  an  hour." 

.4/1  is  the  same  in  ni^fnification  as  the  Indefinite  arti- 
cle a,  bein^  tlie  original  form  of  this  article,  but  now 
used  In  the  place  of  its  derivative  a  only  fur  tlie  sake 
of  eupliony.  .4  iniist  be  used  before  all  words  begin- 
ning with  a  cunsoiiaiit,  iis,  "a  man,"  or  with  tlie 
consonant  sound  of  w  or  ;/,  as,  "  a  oneness,  a  unit  "  ; 
and  OR  must  be  used  before  all  words  beginning  witli 
a  vowel,  as,  "  an.  apple,"  or  with  A  mute,  as,  "  an. 
hour,  an  heir,"  and  iK'fore  words  in  which  the  initial 
h  is  not  mute,  if  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable, 
as,  "Jin  heroic  action,"  "An  historical  account." 
—  See  A. 

f  An,  conj.  [A.  S.  unnan,  to  give  or  grant.  Tooke.'] 

If.    "  Catch  me  an  thou  canst."  Ford. 

This  word  is  used  by  Shakspeare  and  other  old 

authors  in  the  sense  of  if;  as,  "  An  it  were,"  Bacon  ; 

but  it  is  now  no  longer  thus  used. 

A  'JVVf,  [Gr.  <Ji"i.]  A  prefix,  in  words  of  Greek 
origin,  implying  repetition,  upward  motion,  in- 
version, distribution,  parallelism,  or  proportion. 
It  often  stands  by  itself  in  the  prescriptions  of 
physicians,  denoting  repetition,  or  in  equal 
quantity ;  as,  "  Wine  and  honey,  d  or  ana  3  li "  ; 
1.  e.  Wme  and  honey,  each,  two  ounces. 

A'NA,  n.  The  termination,  in  the  neuter  plural 
form,  of  Latin  adjectives  in  -anus,  which  is 
annexed  to  the  names  of  authors,  or  eminent 
persons,  to  denote  a  collection  of  their  memo- 
rable s.'v>'ings ;  as,  Johnsoniana.  It  is  also 
sometimes  used  separately,  as  denoting  one  of 
this  class  of  literary  productions. 

The  Scalifferona  was  the  earliest  book  of  table-talk  which 
appeared  under  the  famous  appellation  Ana.  Qu.  Rev. 

They  were  pleased  to  piiblish  some  Tunbnciana  [sayings 
of  penions  assembled  at  Tunhridpe  Wells]  this  season:  hut 
such  an<i\  I  believe  there  never  were  so  many  vile  little 
verses  put  together  before.  Letter  of  West  to  Oray. 

Selden's  Table-talk  Johnson  preferred  to  all  the  French 
Ana.  Qu.  Rev. 

An-A-BAp'tI§M,  n.  The  doctrine  of  Anabap- 
tists. Featky. 

AN-A-BAp'TIST,  n.  [Gr.  iv6,  again,  or  anew,  and 
ftimi^ia,  to  din  under,  or  to  wet.]  One  who  holds 
that  those  who  have  been  baptized  in  infancy 
should  be  rebaptized.  South. 

AN-A-BAP-TIs'TJC,         )a.   Relating  to  the  An - 
AN-A-BAP-TTs'TJ-CAL,  Sabaptists.  Milton. 

tAN-A-BAP'TIS-TRY,  n.  The  sect  or  doctrine 
of  the  Anabaptistsl  Pagitt. 

t  An-A-bAp'TIzE,  r.  a.  To  rcbaptize.    Whitlock. 

JL\"a-BAS,  n.  [Gr.  ivd,  up,  and  Pniv<o,  to  go.] 
{Ick.)  A  genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes, 
having  cells  in  the  pharynx  capable  of  retain- 
ing water,  and  gradually  dropping  it  into  the 
branchial  cavity  so  as  to  moisten  the  gills, 
whereby  they  are  enabled  to  quit  the  writer  and 
creep  about  on  land.  Brande. 

JjV-A-BRO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.,  from  iw/J.^pAnru,  to  eat 
up,  gnaw  away.]  {Med.)  A  corrosion  ;  a  wast- 
ing away.  Dumjlison. 


An- A-CAMP'TIC,  a.  [Or.  ivaK6uitTu,  to  bend  back.] 
Reflecting,  or  reflected,  [k.]  "  An  aiuicutnptic 
hill  "  ;  "  An  anacamptic  sound."  Johnson. 

An-A-cA.MP'T|-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  reflection,  as 
sounds  produced  unacamptically.  llutton. 

AN-A-cAmP'T|CS,  n.  /;/.    1.  The  science  of  the 

reflection  of  sound,  especially  echoes.  Francis. 

2.  The  science  of  reflected  light;   a  branch 

of  optics,  otherwise  called  catoptrics.       Crabb. 

AN-A-CAR'DJC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  found 
in  the  fruit  of  the  Anacardium  occidentale,  or 
cashew-nut.  Brande. 

JjV-A-CAR  'DI- 6m,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iv6,  up,  and 
xapfiin,  the  heart.]  (Bot.)  The  cashew-nut  tree  ; 
—  so  named  from  the  heart-shaped  nut  situated 
on  the  pulpy  receptacle.  *       Loudon. 

JJV-A-CA-TNAR'  SIS,  n.  [Gr.,  from  ivi,  upwards, 
and  KaOaipu,  to  purge.]  {Med.)  A  purgation  of 
the  lungs  by  expectoration.  Crahb. 

AN-i\-CA-THAR'T|C,  a.  Purging  upwards.  Smart. 

AN-A-CA-THAR'TJC,  n.  {Med.)  Medicine  that 
works  upward.  Quincy. 

Aj^-A-Ci:PH-A-L.m' O-SIS  [5n-a-s«f-9-I5'o-sTs,  Ja. 
Sm.  Ash ;  5n-si-8ef-?-le-5'sis,  K.  Johnson,  Crabb'], 
n.  [Gr.  &vaKtipalaiijtcii ;  &va,  again,  and  Kt<^- 
hiidw,  to  bring  under  heads,  to  sum  up.] 
(Rhct.)  A  summing  up  of  the  heads  of  a  dis- 
course ;  recapitulation.  Smith  en  Old  Aye. 

AN-A£;H  O-RET,    /  „^    [-fjf  «v«^«p;jri75 ;  ivavuiplut, 
AN-ACH'O-RITE,  )  to  retire,  to  withdraw.]     An 
anchoret;  a  retired  or  solitary  monk;  an  an- 
chorite,    [r.]  Donne. 

t  AN-A-€H0-RET'1-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  her- 
mit, or  anchorite.  Bp.  Taylor. 

AN-A-£;nR6N'JC,         >  a.  Containing  ananach- 
AN-A-£:hr6n'!-CAL,  )  ronism.   [u.]     Coleridge. 

AN-ACII'RC-NI§M,  n.  [Gr.  h6,  up,  against,  and 
J^P<i^of,  time.]  An  error  in  computing  time,  or 
in  chronology,  made  by  placing  an  event  earlier 
or  later  thau  it  really  happened. 

The  famous  anachronUm  [of  VirgilJ  in  making  fneas  and 
Dido  contemporaries.  Dryden. 

AN-A£!H-RO-NlS'TJC,         )a.   Containing  an  an- 
AN-A£H-RO-NlS'TJ-CAL,  Sachronism.     Warton. 

AN-A-CLAs'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  iv&KXaaroi,  reflected; 
aviixXiiw,  to  bend  back.] 

1.  Noting  apparent  curves  seen  at  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  of  water,  caused  by  the  refraction 
of  light.  Francis. 

2.  Noting  a  kind  of  funnel-shaped  vial,  made 
of  very  thin  glass,  and  with  a  very  large  bottom, 
which  may  be  made  alternately  convex  or  con- 
cave by  applying  the  mouth  to  the  orifice  and 
blomng  in  the  breath,  or  sucking  out  the  air  ; 
the  transition  from  one  form  to  the  other  being 
accompanied  by  a  very  loud  noise.         Francis. 

AN-A-CLAs'TJCS,  n.  pi.  The  science  of  refracted 
lig^t ;  the  old  name  for  dioptrics.  Francis. 

J[jV-A-Q(E-J^d' SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ivuKoivuxri!,  from  itd- 
Koivdiii,  to  impart.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which 
the  speaker  applies  to  his  opponent  for  his 
opinion  upon  the  point  in  debate.  .Walker. 

AN-A-CO-LU'THjC,  a.  Wanting  sequence.  Lane. 

AJV-A-Cg-LU' THOJV,  n.  [Gr.  avaKdXovOoy,  from  a 
priv.  and  iKoXoidiia,  to  follow.]  {Rhet.)  The 
want  of  sequence  in  a  sentence,  when  one  mem- 
ber does  not  grammatically  correspond  ^vith 
another.  Brande. 

An-A-c6n'DA,  n.  {Herp.)  A  large  snake  of  trop- 
ical America ;  a  species  of  boa.  Baird. 

A-NAc-R5-f)N'TlC,  n.  A  little  poem  or  ode  in 
praise  of  love  and  wine;  —  so  called  from  the 
Greek  poet  Anacreon.  Brande. 

A-NAC-RP-(5n'T[C,  a.  Relating  to  the  poems  or 
versification  of  Anacreon  ;  amatory.  Gent.  Mag. 

AN'A-D£m,  n.  [Gr.  Urd^tifin,  a  wreath.]  A  crown 
of  flowers ;  a  wTeath  ;  a  garland ;  a  band  or  fil- 
let worn  on  the  head.  Drayton. 

Jfj\r-A-ni-PLd'SIS,n.  [Or.  imMirXuint ;  JiyS,  again, 
anS  fiiTtX.dw,  to  double,  to  fold.]  (Rh^t.)  Redu- 
plication ;  a  repetition,  at  the  beginning  of  a 


verse  or  a  clause,  of  the  last  word  in  the  on* 
preceding  ;  as,  "  Ue  retained  his  virtue  amidst 
all  his  viinfortunes, — misfortunes  which  only 
his  virtue  firought  upon  turn."  Johnson. 

AN'A-UR6m,  k.  a  fish  that  leaves  the  sea  and 
ascends  rivers.  Ogilvie. 

A-NAi>'HQ-MODr,  a.  [Or.  i^d,  upwards,  and 
fip6fio(,  course.]  Relating  to  the  classes  of  fish 
that  pass,  at  certain  seasons,  from  the  sea  into 
rivers.  Ash, 

Ajf-JES-Tllk'SM,  "•  [Or.  iwaivihvti  \  m  priT. 
and  aiaOafoiini,  to  feci ;  Fr.  anesth^iie.]  {Med.) 
Want  of  feeling  or  sensation.  Dunglison. 

A.\-if;8-TnftT'ir,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  a!a9f,rit«f, 
perceptive.]  Bclonpng  to  amesthesia ;  having 
the  power  of  depriving  of  sensation.     Brande. 

AN-iES-Tllf;T'(C,  n.  A  substance  which  has  the 
power  of  depriving  of  sensation  or  feeling,  as 
sulphuric  ether  or  chloroform.  Brande. 

A-N/ES'TH(;-TlZE  (»-n«»'ili9-az),  e.  a.   [i.  kSJe»- 

THETIZEU  ;     pp.    AN.K8TIIETIZIXO,     A.N.fWTHB- 

TizED.]  To  dcpriTe  of  sensation  or  feeling ;  to 
produce  ana;sthcsia.  Prof.  Simpson. 

AN'A-GLfPH  (anVgllf),  n.  [Or.  iod,  up,  and 
yXlixi),  to  carve.]  An  ornament  effected  by 
sculpture  ;  chasing,  or  embossing. 

AN-A-GLYPH'|C,  n.  [Gr.  ivayXl^,  to  carve  in 
relief.]  {Sculp.)  Chased  or  embossed  work  on 
metal,  or  any  tlung  worked  in  relief.      Brande. 

AN-A-GLtPH'lC         >„.    Relating  to,  or   illus- 
AN-A-GLtPH'|-C.\L,  )trating by, anaglyphs;  op- 
posed to  diaglyphic.  Britton. 

AN-A-GLtP'TIC,  a.  Relating  to  the  art  of  carv- 
ing, chasmg,  engraving,  or  embossing  plate. 

AN-A-GLYP-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  itiy^vTTot, 
wrought  in  relief ;  afayXUpta,  to  carve,  and  yp^ 
<j)ti),  to  describe.]  The  art  of  copying  works  in 
relief  by  a  process  of  machine-ruling  on  an 
etching-ground,  which  j^ves  to  the  su^ect  the 
appearance  of  being  raised  from  the  surface  of 
the  paper,  as  if  it  were  embossed.        FairhoU. 

Jfjv'A-GO-gE,  n.  [Gr.  irayiiy^,  a  lifting  up  of 
the  mind  to  abstract  speculation.] 

1.  An  extraordinary  elevation  of  mind. 

2.  The  mystical  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  one  of  the  four  ordinary  modes  of  in- 
terpretation, in  distinction  from  the  literal,  oA 
legorical,  and  tropological.  CrcM. 

t  AN-A-GQ-5£t'J-CAL,  a.  That  exalts  the  mind; 
mysterious ;  superhuman.  Bailey. 

AN-A-gO^'I-CAL,  o.  Mysterious;  mystical;  re- 
ligiously exalted.  Bacon. 

AN-A-g69'|-C.\L-LY,  ad.    Mysteriously. 

AN-A-g69'ICS,  n.  pi.  Mystical  or  allegorical  in- 
terpretations. L.  Addison. 

AN'A-Gd-9Y,  n.  Same  as  Anaooob.  Hammond. 

AN'/\-GRAm,  n.  [Gr.  ivdypayiia ;  i*d,  up  or  back, 
and  ypd/ina,  a  letter.]  A  word  or  sentence  of 
apt  significance  formed  by  transposing  the  let- 
ters of  another  word  or  sentence  ;  as,  "  Est  rir 
qui  adest"  (It  is  the  man  who  is  present), 
formed  from  Pilate's  question,  "  Quid  est  rm- 
tas  r  "  (WTiat  is  truth  r)  Or,  "  /  moyl  in  law," 
from  "  William  Xoy,"  attorney-general  to 
Charles  I.,  and  a  laborious  student.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example  of  anagrams  formed  from 
a  single  word  :  — 

Ure,  rilr,  and  frtV  hare  the  (eUkaine  IcMmt 
They  tin  but  rile  whom  evU  holds  in  (Htcn. 

An'A-GRAm,  r.  a.  To  transpose,  as  the  letters 
of  a  name  ;  to  anagrammatize.  [k.]  Warburton. 

AN-A-GRAM-MAt'IC,         »„,    Relating  to  ana- 

AN-A-GRAM-MAT'I-CAL,  )  grams  ;    forming   an 

anagram.  ^wi/t. 

AN-A-GRAM-mAT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner 
of  an  anagram. 

AN-A-GRAm'M.A-TI§M.  n.  The  act  or  practice 
of  making  anagrams.  Camden. 

AN-A-GRAm'M.A-TIht,  n.  A  maker  of  ana- 
grams. "  An  ingenious  anagrammafist,  late 
turned  minister.'  Gamage. 
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ANAGRAMMATIZE 

An-A-'GRAm'MA-TIze,  v.  a.  &  n.  To  form  into 
anagrams  ;  — to  make  anagrams. 

AN'A-GKAPH,  n.  [Gr.  avaypn(p/i,  a  register.]  An 
inventory  ;  a  commentary,     [n.]  Crabb. 

JIJV'jl-ORds,n.  A  Spanish  dry  measure.  Ogilvie. 

A'NAL,  rt.  [L.  aMt<«,  the  fundament.]  {Nat.  Hist.) 
Relating  to,  or  placed  near,  the  anus,  funda- 
ment, or  vent.  Brande. 

A-NAL'CJME,  n.     [^Gr.  avnXxii,  weak,  in  allusion 

'  to  its  weak  electric  power.]     (A/m.)  A  hydrous 

silicate  of  alumina  and  soda.  Dana. 

Ajv-j1-LKC'Tj1,  w.  ;  pi.  Ay-A-zSc'TuE.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  avii>.{YiD,to  gather,  to  collect.]  A  servant 
in  a  Roman  house  whose  duty  it  was  to  col- 
lect the  scraps  after  a  meal.  Brande. 

JIjv-jI-LEC'T.^,  n.  pi.  [L.]  1.  t  Fragments  or 
crumbs  gathered  up  after  a  meal ;  refuse. 

2.  Collections  of  extracts  from  different  au- 
thors ;  selections  ;  analects.  Crabb. 

AN-A-LEO'TJC,  a.  Collected  together;  relating 
to  collections ;  containing  selections.  Hall. 

An'A-L6cTS,  n.  pi.  [L.  analecta.l  Things  gath- 
ered together  ;  —  usually  applied  to  collections 
or  fragments  of  authors  ;  select  pieces.  Smart. 

Aj^-A-LEM'Mj1,n.  [L. ;  Gr.  avai-rinita;  avaXan^d- 
vu>,  to  take  up.] 

1.  (Astron.)  The  projection  of  the  sphere  on 
the  plane  of  the  meridfian,  the  eye  bemg  sup- 
posed to  be  at  an  infinite  distance.        Brande. 

2.  An  instrument  of  brass  or  wood  on  which 
the  projection  is  made.  Brande. 

3.  A  tabular  mark,  usually  in  the  shape  of  a 
figure  8,  on  an  artificial  terrestrial  globe,  to 
notify  the  sun's  declination  on  any  day  in  the 
year.  Francis. 

JjV-jl-LEP  'SI-j9,  n.  {Med.)  See  Analepsis  and 
Analepsy.  Dunglison. 

JiJV-A-LKP'SIS,n.  [Gr,  a.vd).ri\\,ii;  avaXaitfidvo),  to 
recover.] 

1.  {Med.)  Recovery  of  strength.    Dunglison. 

2.  A  kind  of  epilepsy  ;  analepsy.  Dunglison. 

An'A-LEP-SY,  n.  {Med.)  A  species  of  epileptic 
attack ;  analepsis.  Brande. 

AN-A-LEP'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  avidriitTiKdi.']  {Med.) 
Comforting ;  restorative.  Dunglison. 

AN-A-LEP'T|C,  n.  {Med.)  A  restorative  or  in- 
vigorating medicine  or  diet.  P.  Cyc. 

t  A-NAl'Q-GAL,  a.  Analogous;  having  rela- 
tion.    "  Analogal  motions  m  animals."     Hale. 

AN-A-L69'I-CAL,  n.  1.  Expressing  or  implying 
analogy.  "  By  aoa/oc/ica^  representation.'  Stil- 
lingjtcet.     "  An  analogical  word."  Watts. 

2.  t  Bearing  relation  or  resemblance  ;  anal- 
ogous. 

Participating  something  analogical  to  either  [animals  or 
vegetables].  Hale. 

An-A-LO^'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  analogical  or 
analogous  manner.  Potter. 

AN-A-LO^'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  ana- 
logical. Johnson. 

A-NAL'O-^T^M,  n.    {Logic.)     1.    An    argument 

from  the  cause  to  the  effect.  Johnson. 

2.  Reasoning  by  analogy.  Ogilvie. 

A-nAL'O-^Tst,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  analogy ; 
one  who  reasons  from  analogy.  Ogilvie. 

A-NAl'O-QSIZE,  v.  a.  To  explain  by  way  of  anal- 
ogy ;  to  put  in  the  same  class  by  analogy.  "  De- 
sire, which  is  analogized  by  attraction."  Cheyne. 

A-JfAUg-GOJ^,  n.\  \\.  A-yXt'o-OA,  Something 
analogous  ;  an  analogue,    [ii.]  Coleridge. 

A-NAl'O-GOUS,  a.  Having  relation  or  resem- 
blance; similar;  as  "  Analogous  ca.SG&." 

A  term  is  analoffom  whose  sinple  signification  applies  with 
equal  nroprictjj  to  nunc  than  oue  object,  —  as  the  (en  of  the 
table,  the  leg  of  the  animal.  Whatelij. 

A-nAl'O-GOUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  analogous  manner. 

AN'A-L6GUE  (an'a-15g),  n.  [Gr.  iir&).oyoi.'\  A 
thing  analogous,  or  having  a  resemblance,  to 
another  thing.  Kirby. 

A-NAl'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  avn).oyia,  right  proportion  ; 
dv«,  equally,  and  ).6yoi,  speech,  or  reason.] 

1.  Proportion  or  parallelism  between  things 
which  are  in  some  respects  different ;  relation 
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or  similarity  between  different  things  in  cer- 
tain respects. 

If  there  be  an  analog)/  or  likeness  between  that  system  of 
things  and  dispensation  of  Providence  which  revelatmn  in- 
forms us  of,  and  that  system  of  things  and  dis|>en8atiuu  of 
Providence  which  experience,  together  with  reason,  inliirms 
us  of,  that  is,  the  known  course  of  nature;  this  is  a  presump- 
tion that  they  have  both  the  same  author  and  cause,  at  least 
so  far  as  to  answer  the  objections  against  the  fornier's  being 
from  God,  drawn  from  any  thing  which  is  analogical  or  sim- 
ilar to  what  is  in  the  latter,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  from 
him.  Bp.  liutler. 

2.  {Geom.)  Equality  or  similitude  of  ratios; 
proportion.  Brande. 

3.  {Gram.)  Similarity  as  respects  derivation, 
inflection,  pronunciation,  &c.,  opposed  to 
anomaly ;  correspondence  to  the  genius  and 
received  forms  of  any  language. 

4.  {Rhet.)  Resemblance  in  the  relations 
which  different  objects  bear  to  other  objects  ; 
thus  youth  is  called  by  analogy  the  dawn  of  life, 
not  because  of  an  actual  resemblance  between 
youth  and  morning,  but  because  the  one  is  to 
life  what  the  other  is  to  day. 

Analog!!  does  not  mean  the  similarity  of  two  things,  but 
the  similarity  or  sameness  of  two  relations.       Bp.  Cojileston. 

5.  {Nat.  Hist.)  Remote  or  incidental  relation- 
ship, as  distinguished  from  affinity,  or  near  re- 
lationship. 

Analogy  of  faith,  (Tkeol.)  the  proportion  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  bear  to  one  another,  or  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  truths  of  revealed  religion.  Hook. 

A-NAl'Y-SIS,  n. ;  pi.  A-NXL'y-SE§.  \Gx.  av&Xvms  ; 
ava?.Lii),  to  unloose.] 

1.  A  resolution  of  any  thing,  whether  an  ob- 
ject of  the  senses  or  of  the  mtellect,  into  its 
first  elements  or  component  parts  ;  —  opposed 
to  synthesis. 

Among  the  varied  objects  of  a  landscape,  I  behold  a  tree  ; 
I  Rcparate  it  from  other  objects,  I  examine  separately  its  dif- 
ferent parts  —  trunk,  branches,  leaves,  &c.;  and  then,  uniting 
them  into  one  whole,  I  form  a  notion  of  the  tree.  The  first 
part  of  this  process  is  avalgsisythc  second  st/nlltexif.  —  The  in- 
struments of  aiialjifis  are  observation  and  experiment ;  of 
synthesis,  definition  and  classification.  Flemitig. 

2.  {Met.)  The  process  of  resolving  intellect- 
ual operations  into  their  primary  principles. 

3.  {Math.)  The  method  of  resolving  problems 
by  means  of  algebraical  equations. 

4.  {Chem.)  The  determination  of  the  parts  or 
elements  of  compound  bodies  ;  decomposition. 

5.  {Bot.)  A  term  answering  to  dissection  in 
anatomy ;  a  display  of  the  parts.  Gray. 

6.  {Gram.  &  Rhet.)  A  synopsis,  outline,  or 
summary; — the  resolution  of  the  parts  of  com- 
position ;  parsing. 

Oeometrical  analysis,  {Math.)  the  application  of  al- 
gebra to  geometry.  —  Qualitatii-e  analysis,  (Cliem.)  tlie 
determination  of  the  component  parts  of  a  body  with- 
out reference  to  their  relative  proi)ortiong.  —  Quanti- 
tative analysis,  {Chem.)  the  determination  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  body,  together  with  the  weight  of 
each,  or  of  the  parts  and  their  relative  proportions. 

An'A-L^^ST,  n.     {Math.)   One  who  is  skilled  in 

analysis.  Berkeley. 

AN-A-LYT'JC,         )  a.     Relating  to,  or  contain- 

AN-A-LYT'1-CAL,  >  ing,  analysis  ;   performed  by 

analysis;  as,  "  .^wa/y^jca^  reasoning." 

AN-A-LYT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  analysis. 

AN-A-LYT'|CS,  n.  pi.  The  analytical  science ; 
the  act  or  art  of  analyzing.  Milton. 

AN-A-LYZ'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  analyzed,  or 
resolved  into  first  principles.  Phil.  Mag. 

AN-A-LYZ'A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
an'alyzable.  Ogilvie. 

AN-A-LY-ZA'TION,  n.  Act  of  analyzing,  or  re- 
solving into  elementary  parts.  Gent.  Mag. 

An'A-LYZE,  v.  a,     [Gr.  avaXuw,  to  unloose.]     [i- 

ANALYZED  ;  pp.  ANALYZING,  ANALYZED.]   To 

resolve  a  compound  into  its  first  principles  or 
elementary  parts ;  to  solve  or  resolve  by  anal- 
ysis ;  to  decompose ;  as,  "  To  analyze  a  min- 
eral." Watts. 

An'A-LYZ-I^R,  n.    1.  He  that  analyzes ;  analyst. 

"  jf o  better  analyzer  than  yourself."    Bp.  Hall. 

2.  That  which  has  the  power  of  analyzing. 

"  Fire  . . .  the  universal  analyzer."  Boyle. 

JlJ^-jiM-JVE  ' SIS,n.  [Gr.  avdiivtiais;  a i'(},  again,  and 
ftvijais,  a  remembering.]  {Rhet.)  A  remembrance 
or  enumeration  of  things.  Crabb. 

t AN-AM-NES'T|C,  rt.  Helpful  to  the  memory; 
assisting  recollection.  Ash. 
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I  a.  Relating  to  the  anapest : 
J,  )  consisting  of  anapests. 


Jj\r-ji-MOR-PHO'sis,    or    AJv-.^-jaCtt'hng-STS 

[an-s-mor-fb'sjs,  iS.  W.  J.  E.  F.  K.  C. ;  jn-v-nior'- 
f(i-sls,  P.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.  Brande},  n.  [Gr.  ayo. 
backward,  and  fo^i^t),  form.] 

1.  {Persp.)  A  distorted  representation  of  an 
object,  so  contrived  as  to  appear  symmetrical, 
or  an  exact  representation,  when  seen  from  a 
certain  point  of  view,  or  as  reflected  by  a  curved 
mirror,  or  through  a  polyhedron.  Brande. 

2.  {Nat.  Hist.)  The  change  of  form  which 
may  be  traced  throughout  the  species  or  higher 
members  of  a  natural  group  of  animals  or 
plants,  either  in  the  actual  series,  or  as  they 
have  succeeded  each  other  in  the  course  of  time 
on  this  planet.  Brande. 

4-J^A  'JVjIS  [?-na'n3S,  5.  W.  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
gi-na'n?8,  Wb.],  n.  [Nanas,  the  Peruvian  name 
of  the  pine-apple.]  {Bot.)  A  species  of  Brome- 
lia,  or  the  plant  that  produces  the  pine-apple ; 
the  common  pine-apple.  Loudon. 

A^r-^-JfAs'SA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  in- 
clu'ding  the  pine-apple.  P.  Cyc 

AN-AN'DROUS,  rt.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  avi'ip,  a  man.] 
{Bot.)  Destitute  of  stamens,  Brande. 

AN-An'GU-LAR,  a.     Having  no  angle.         Good. 

AN'A-PEST,  n.  [Gr.  ii6i:aiaT0i;  ivairniw,  to  strike 
back.]  {Pros.)  A  metrical  foot,  containing  two 
short  syllables  and  one  long  one  ;  a  dactyl  re- 
versed, or,  as  it  were,  struck  back.  Bentley. 

AN-A-PES'TIC,  n.  The  anapestic  measure ;  an 
anapestic  verse  ;  —  employed,  in  English,  only 
in  poems  of  the  lighter  sort,  e.  g.  :  — 

For  I  'm  told  the  discourses  of  persons  refined 

Are  better  than  books  for  improving  the  mind; 

But  a  great  deal  of  judgment 's  required  in  the  skimming 

The  polite  conversation  of  sensible  women.  Aiirlei/. 

An-a-pes'tjc, 
An-a-pes'tj-cal, 

AN-A-PES'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  anaspestic 
manner.  '  Ch.  Ob. 

4-J^APH'o-R4,n.  [Gr.  ivaipopd;  avfi,  back,  and 
iplpbi,  to  carry  or  bear.]  {Rhet.)  A  rci)etition  of 
words  or  phrases  at  the  commencement  of  sen- 
tences or  verses ;  as,  "  Where  is  the  wise  ?  ichcre 
is  the  scribe  ?  where  is  the  disputer  of  this 
world  ?  "    1  Cor.  i.  20. 

t  AN-A-PL^-ROT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ai'a7rA7;p,5(,),  to  fill  up.] 
Filling  up  ;  renewing  what  is  wasted.      Bailey. 

AN-A-PL5-R6t'|C,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which 
renews  flesh  or  wasted  parts.  Ogilvie, 

Ajv-j3-p6pH'Y-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  did,  upwards,  and 
dTTdi/iuo-ij,  offshoot.]  {Zo'U.)  A  vertebral  process 
rising  just  above  the  transverse  process,  and 
projecting  more  or  less  backwards.  It  is  well 
developed  in  the  hare  and  most  rodents.  Brande. 

fAN'ARCH,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ap^n,  govern- 
ment.] An  author  of  confusion ;  anarchist. 
"  The  anarch  old."  Milton. 

A-NAR'CHIC,         1  a.      Without    rule,    govern- 
A-NAR'€Hl-CAL,  \  ment,  or  order.  Howell, 

An'AR-£HI§M,  n.  Anarchy.  Sir  E.  Dering. 

AN'AR-€HiST,  71.  An  author  or  promoter  of  an- 
archy, confusion,  or  disorder.  Tooke. 

AN'AR-£;HY,  n.  [Gr.  avap')(ia  ;  a  priv.  and  dp;^^, 
government.]  Want  of  government ;  a  state 
of  society,  or  a  condition  of  things,  unregulated 
by  any  principle  of  government,  law,  or  order ; 
confusion ;  disorder. 

Arbitrary  power  is  but  the  first  natural  step  fi-om  aiiarclii/, 
or  the  savage  lifie.  i^ivi/t. 

Where  eldest  Nifrht 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy.  Millon. 

j1-JvAr  'RIII-euAs,  n.  {Jch.)  A  Linnscan  genus 
of  spiny-finned,  osseous  fishes ;  the  wolf-fish 
or  sea-wolf.  Brande. 

A-NAR'THROUS,    rt.     [Gr.   a  priv.  and  apBpov,  a 

'joint.]      {Ent.)    Without   limbs;  —  applied    to 

worms,  leeches,  &c.  Agassiz. 

A'JV.^S,  n.  [L.]  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  anserine 
birds  ;  the  duck.  Yarrel 

Ajv-j1-SAr'Cj1,  n.  [Gr.  did,  through,  and  ain^, 
aapxds,  flesh'.]  {Med.)  A  dropsy  of  the  whole 
body  ;  a  general  dropsy.  Quincy. 
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ANASARCOUS 

AN-A-8.\R'COys,  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  o., 
the  nature  of  anasarca.  yVuenutn. 

AN-AS-TAL'T|C,  a.  [Or.  iyA,  upwards,  and 
vraXrixii,  contracting.]  {Mtid.)  AstrwiKcnt ; 
Btyptic;  binding.  Ogilrie. 

AN-AS-TAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  At,iaTj,iu,  to  raise  up.] 
Kiiising  up  ;  —  applied  to  a  kind  of  printing. 

Aita-italic  priiUing  M  a  prtKess  by  whirli  any  dcHign, 
tiiailu  on  (laiMjr  with  iireparod  ink,  is  transferred  from 
the  pajier  to  a  meUl  plate,  which,  on  being  exposed 
to  an  arid,  is  eaten  away  in  the  parts  not  covered  by 
the  lines  of  the  design,  while  these  lines  are  left 
railed,  or  in  rtlUf,  and  are  ca|>ablo  of  giving,  when 
inked,  any  numlwr  of  copies.  JVotM  4"  <iu.erUs. 

4-NASTQ-M69E,  ».n.  [Gr.  ivaaro^itOy 
to  furnish  with  a  mouth.]  [t.  anas- 
tomosed; pp.  ANASTOMOSING, 
ANASTOMOSED.]  (Bot.  &  Anut.)  To  ^^ 
unite,  as  vessels  or  branches,  with  //(, 
one  another;  to  communicate  by 
anastomosis  ;  to  inosculate.     P.  Cyc. 

a-j^-JiS-'rO-Mb'SIS,    n.;    pi.    A-NXs-TQ-ard's^f. 
'  [Gr.]     (But.  &.'Anat.)   A  junction  of  parts  by 
inosculation,  as  of  vessels  by  their  mouths. 

Bv  mcnn«  of  nnaft(imi!>h,  if  the  course  of  a  fluid  be  ar- 
retted In  one  vcMisl,  it  can  proceed  along  otlieru.     VmiglLioii. 

A-NAS-TQ-MoT'IC,  a.     [Gr.  aiinaroiiuiuKSi,  caus- 

"  ing  to  open  like  a  mouth.]     Aperient ;    opcn- 

•^f^„  Ditnghson. 

A-NA3-T0-MOT'|C,  »i.    [Med.)  An  aperient  med- 

"  icine.  Dunglison. 

jf-JVjiS'TRO-PnF.,n.     [Gt.  ifaarnoip^;    ivaarplilxa, 

to  overturn,  to  invert.]     (Pros.)  A  species  of 

inversion,  or  departure  from  the  usual  order  of 

succession  in  words.  Walker. 

AN'A-TASE,  n.  [Gr.  ivAramt,  extension.^  (Mn.) 
A  mineral  composed  of  pure  titanic  acid  ;  —  so 
named  in  allusion  to  the  length  of  its  crystals, 
and  called  also  octa/tedi'Ue.  Datm. 

A-NATH'?-MA,  n.  ;  pi.  ^-nXth'e-ma?.  [Gr. 
ivaOtfta,  any  thing  devoted  to  evil,  accursed ; 
av&,  up,  and  ntfijMi,  to  put;  —  said  of  any  thing 
hung  up,  as  devoted,  consecrated  ;  and  used 
chiefly  in  a  bad  sense,  as  devoted  to  destruction.] 

1.  A.  curse  pronounced  by  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority ;  excommunication  ;  malediction  ;  curse. 

The  orthodox  bishops  were  unanimous  In  heaping  anath- 
enuu  upon  the  impiety  of  Arianism.  Uarras. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  anathematized. 

Anathema  tXgnx^eti  persons  or  thines  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion and  extermination.  The  Jewish  nation  were  an  niinlh- 
enta  destined  to  destruction.  St.  Paul,  to  express  bis  aftrction 
to  them,  savs  he  could  wish,  to  snve  them  from  it,  to  become 
an  cuiaihema,  and  be  destroyed  himself.  lacke. 

Syn.  —  See  Malediction. 

A-NAtH-P-mAT'1-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  an  anath- 
ema ;  having  the  nature  of  an  anathema. 

Johnson. 

^-NATH-P-MAT'J-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  an   anathe- 

matical  manner. 
A-NATH'P-M.\-TI§M,  n.  Act  of  anathematizing  ; 

anathematization.  lip.  Taylor. 

A-NATH-(:-MAT-1-ZA'T[0N,  n.  Act  of  anathe- 
matizing ;  an  extreme  cursing.  Cotgrave. 

A-NATH'p-.M.\-TrZE  [9-nith'9-ni?-tI/-,  S.  W.J.  F. 

'  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.;  an-gi-theni'si-tl/,,  P.  John- 
son'], V.  a.  [Or.  irnOiuaTi^ia ;  It.  anatemizzare  ; 
Sp.    anatematizar ;     Fr.    anath'-matiser.']       \i. 

ANATHEMATIZED  ;    pp.        ANATHEMATIZING, 

ANATHEMATIZED.]    To  visit  with  an   anathe- 
ma ;  to  pronounce  accursed ;  to  excommunicate. 

They  were  therefore  to  be  anatliematvced  and  banished 
out  of  the  church.  Hammond. 

A-NATH'(:-M.\-TiZ-(;R,  n.  One  who  anathema- 
tizes. "Tlie  censorious  anath e mat izer,  that 
breathes  out  woes  and  damnations."  Hammond. 

AN'A-THEME,  n.  A  curse;  —  anathema  anffli- 
cized.     [r.]  —  See  Anathema.  Sheldon. 

4-JfJiT'I-D.m,  n.  pi.  (Omith.)  A  family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Anserex,  containing  the  sub-fami- 
lies Phwnicopterintp,  PhTtropteHna-,  Anseri- 
ne, Cygninip,  Anntinrp,  Fuligidinte,  Erismatti- 
rina,  and  Merginee ;  ducks.  Gray. 

jf-JVj[T'I-FER,n.  {Conch.)  The  barnacle.  Craig. 

AN-A-t!f'5R-OOs,  o.  [L.  anas,  a  duck,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Producing  ducks.  Browne. 
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jfjr-jf-  tI'jvm,  n.pl. 
(Omith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds,  of 
the  order  Anseres, 
and  family  Anati- 
da ;  river  ducks. 
Gray. 

A-NAT'Q-CT^M,  n.     [Gr.im.  Ana.  boschu.. 

roKia/idf ;  L.  anatocismus.]   Interest  upon  inter- 
est ;  compound  interest,    [r.]  Johnson. 

AN-A-T6m'IC,         )  a.     Relating  to  anatomv  or 
AN-A-TOM'J-CAL,  )       dissection.  Hatts. 

AN-A-TOM'I-CAL-LV,  ad.  In  an  anatomical 
manner ;  according  to  anatomy.  Browne. 

A-NAt'O-MIst,  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.  anafomista;  Fr. 
anatomiste.]  One  versed  or  skilled  in  anatomy. 

A-NAT-Q-Ml-ZA'TigN,  n.  The  act  of  anatomiz- 
ing. Ogilvie. 

A-NAt'Q-MIze,  v.  a.    1.  To  dissect,  as  the  body 

of  an  animal.  Hooker. 

2.  To  lay  open  by  minute  parts.  Shak. 

A-NAT'O-MY,  n.      [Gr.    ivaroufi  ;   ivarlitvu,  to  CUt 

'  up ;  L.  It.  if  Sp.  anatomia  ;  Fr.  anatomic.] 

1.  The  art  or  act  of  dissecting  animal  bodies  ; 
dissection. 

Practical  anatomu,  like  all  arts  in  which  an  aptness  and 
dexterity  of  the  hand  are  necessary,  is  to  be  acquired  not 
hastily,  nor  by  precept :  but  an  ease  and  certainty  in  its  op- 
erations can  be  attained  only  after  much  labor.      Sir  C.  lieu. 

2.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  internal 
structure  of  the  human  body. 

I.et  the  muscles  be  well  inserted  and  bound  together,  ac- 
cording to  the  lcnowle<lge  of  them  which  is  given  us  by  anal- 
oiiiy.  Dryilen. 

3.  fThe  art  or  act  of  dividing  any  thing, 
whether  corporeal  or  intellectual. 

When  a  moneyed  man  hath  divided  his  chests,  he  seemeth 
to  himself  richer  than  he  was:  therefore,  a  way  to  amplify 
any  thing  is  to  break  it,  and  to  make  anatomy  of  it  in  several 
parts.  Bacon. 

4.  t A  skeleton.  "Rouse  from  sleep  that 
fell  anatomif."  Shak. 

5.  t  A  thin,  mtagre  person,  by  way  of  irony 
or  ridicule. 

They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  huuf  17,  lean-ii>c«d  villain, 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank.  Shak. 

Comparatii'e  anatomy  is  the  science  which  teaches  a 
knowledge  of  the  ditTerences  in  the  structure  and  or- 
ganization of  the  classes,  orders,  and  species  of  the 
whole  animal  kingdom.  P.  Cyc. 

AN-A-TREP'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  ivaTpfirTiKdf.]  Over- 
throwing ;  defeating ;  —  applied  to  the  dialogues 
of  Plato,  which  represent  a  defeat  in  the  gym- 
nastic exercises.  Enfield. 

AN-A-TRIP-SOI/Q-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  didrp^ij,  a  rub- 
bing well,  and  /dyos,  a  discourse.]  (iled.)  A 
treatise  on  friction.  Dunglison. 

An'A-TRON,  n.    [See  Natron.] 

1.  The  scum  of  melted  glass.  Johnson. 

2.  The  salt  which  collects  on  the  walls  of 
vaults  ;  nitrate  of  potash  ;  saltpetre.    Johnson. 

A-N.\T'RO-POUS,  a.  [Gr.  a^a,  up,  and  rptvio,  to 
turn.]  (Bot.)  Noting  ovules  inverted  on,  and 
cohering  to,  the  part  of  the  stalk  called  the 
raphe,  between  the  hilum  and  the  chalaza.  Gray. 

AN'nU-RY,  n.    1.  (Farriery.)    A  kind  of  wen  or 

tumor  in  an  animal ;  an  anibury.  Bailey. 

2.  An  excrescence  on  turnips  or  cablmges, 

occasioned  by  an  insect.  Marshall. 

AN'CpS-TQR,  n.     [L.  antecessor  ;  anteccdo,  to  go 
before ;  Fr.  ancestre.]    One  from  whom  a  per- 
son descends  genealogically ;   a  forefather ;  a 
progenitor ;  a  predecessor. 
Syn.  — See  Forefatheb. 

AN-C5S-To'RI-.\L,  a.  Relatingto, orrcsembling, 
ancestors  ;  ancestral.  Wm.  Roberts. 

AN'G^S-TRAI.  [Sn'8?8-tr?l,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. 
R.  C. ;  9n-8£s\r»l,  Ja.  Wb.  Ash],  a.  Relating 
to  ancestors.     "  Ancestral  c\a.mvi."      Johnson. 

AN'cpS-TRf-L,  a.    Same  as  Ance.'^tral.     Hale. 

AN'cpS-TRftSS,  n.  A  female  from  whom  one  is 
descended  ;  a  female  ancestor.     //.  Martineau. 

An'C^S-TRY,  n.  1.  Lineage;  a  series  of  ances- 
tors. "Rights  transmitted  from  a  virtuous 
anrestrif."  Addison. 

2.  Honorable  descent ;  high  birth. 

It  Is  with  anti<iuity  as  with  n»rtv*rt :  nations  arc  proud  of 
the  one,  and  Individuals  of  the  other.  Oolton. 


ANCHOR-STOCK 


'nUa  aad  ancntryi  rimdcr  a  good  man  mors  ntnatrious.  hot 
an  ill  one  more  cunlemptiblc  A'Muoh. 

tA.N'<,'HeN-TRY  (in'»h?n.trt),  ».  Properly  «i- 
cietitry.  Shak. 

Jfjve/l  'l-f.dPS,  n.    [See  JEaihon.] 

1.  (Btit.)  A  genu*  of  planta.  Crahb. 

2.  (.Vied.)  A  sore  under  the  inner  anccle  of 
the  eye.  jfoblyn. 

A.\*'H'OR  (ingk'ijr,  82),  n.  [Or.  ivKvpa;  iyoj,  » 
hook ;  L.  ancflora ;  It.  ancora ;  8p.  cmeora  or 
ancla ;  Fr.  an<:re.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  hold- 
ing a  vessel  or  other  floating 
body,  made  generally  of  iron, 
and  consisting  of  a  longitudinal 
part,  or  shank,  A  H,  having 
curved  arms  at  one  end,  termi- 
nating in  barbs  or  flukes,  E  C, 
F  13,  and  at  the  other  a  straight 
transverse  bar,  called  the  stock,  Aneiwr. 
O  H,  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of 
the  arms,  so  as  to  cause  one  or  the  other  of 
the  flukes  to  hook  into  the  ground. 

2.  That  which  confers  stability  or  security. 
Which  hope  we  have  as  an  cutcMor  of  the  soul.    Btb.  vi.  n. 

3.  A  liquid  measure  containing  about  tea 
gallons.  —  Same  as  Anker. 

4.  (Arch.)  Part  of  an  echinus;  an  ornament 
applied  to  mouldings,  somewhst  resembling  the 
fluke  of  an  anchor.  Bntton. 

Shfet  aHtkor,  (.ViitC.)  an  anclior  of  the  largeat  and 
strongest  kind  ;  bower  anchor,  a  ainalier  aiicjior,  car- 
ried on  the  bows  ;  ked^e  aiiekor,  an  anchor  of  Ihs 
smallest  kind. 

To  cat  the  anchor,  to  draw  the  anchor  up  to  tlie  cat- 
head—  Tofi.ih  the  a;tckor,\n  draw  up  the  dukeii  by  an 
apparatus  called  a  lish.  —  Ta  mrtrp  ike  anchor,  to  draj; 
fur  an  anchor  tliat  has  been  In^t.  — To  skue  the  anchor, 
to  cover  the  flukes  with  broid,  triangiilar  piec«a  of 
plank.  —  Ta  weigh  anchor,  to  raiae  the  anchor  in  order 
to  set  sail. 

tA.V'CHOR  (Sngk'i.ir,  82),  n.  [Or.  i*axi*fvr^.^ 
A.  S.  ancr.i.]     An  anchoret;  a  hermit. 

An  OMcAor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  hope.  Shak. 

ANCH'QR  (lingk'ur),  v.  n.    [>'.  ANCHORED  ;  /dp- 
anchoring,  ANCHORED.] 
1.  To  cast  anchor. 


Or  the  straight  course  to  rrwky  CMos  irtirmh. 
And  anchor  under  Mimaii'  slugg)'  Itrov. 


Pope. 


2.  To  stop  ;  to  rest ;  to  f.isten  regard. 

Fosthumus  anchor*  upon  Imogen.  Shak. 

ANCH'OR  (»ngk  ur),  r.  a.    1.  To  place  at  anchor ; 
as,  "  To  anchor  a  ship." 
2.  To  fix  ;  to  fasten. 

There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect.  Shak- 

AN€H'QR-A-BLE  (iinpk'ur-»-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
anchored ;  fit  for  anchorage.  Herbert. 

ANni'QR-A^B  (Ungk'ur-fiJ),  n.  L  Ground  to 
anchor  on.  Wotton. 

2.  The  apparatus  for  anchoring  a  ship.  Shak. 

3.  The  duty  paid  for  anchoring  in  a  port. 

Anchored  (Sngk'kurd),  p.  a.  l.  Held  by  the 
anchor. 

2.  Shaped  like  an  anchor ; 
forked.  "  Shooting  her  anchored 
tongue."  More. 

3.  (Her.)  Noting  a  cross  with 
its  extremities  turned  back  like 
the  flukes  of  an  anchor. 

ANrn'Q-RfiSS  (lingk'o-«*«).  »>•  A  female  recluse ; 
a  hermitess.  *  Fairfax. 

ANrH'O-RftT  (Sngk'o-ret),   M.      [Gr.   ivaxi-frfiii 
ava^mplia,  to   retire. 1     One  who   retires  from 
the  world  from  religious  motives  ;  a  hermit. 
Macarius,  the  great  E^ptian  anchoret.  Mp.  L'tker. 

AN/FH-Q-RET'IC, 

ANCH-Q-RfiT'l-CAL, 

AN/CH'QR-GRoO.ND,  n.  Ground  suiUble  to  anch- 
or on  ;  anchorage.  Ogilti*. 

ANrH'OR-IIOLD,  n.  The  hold  of  the  anchor. 
"  Assurance  and  fast  anchor-hold."      Camden. 

An 


ia.    Relating  to  an  ancho- 
ret, or  hermit.         Taylor. 


ANrH'Q-RfTE     (ingk'o-rtt),    n. 
"  The  ancient  anchorites." 


anchoret. 
Pope. 

One  who 
MoxoH. 


ANCH'QR-SMlTIi    (tngk'ur-amUh) 
makes  or  forges  anchors. 

AN/CH'QR-STi'icK,  n.  The  cross  piece  at  the 
head  of  the  shank  of  an  anchor,  to  make  the 
flukes  take  hold  of  the  ground.  —  See  Anchor. 
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AN-CHO'VY,   n.     [Sp.   anchova.'\     a   little   sea- 

*  fish,   resembling  the    sprat,   caught    in    great 

quantities  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  used  for 

sauce  ;  Engraulis  encrasicolus.  Baird. 

AN-CH6'VY-PEAk,  n.     {Bot.)   A  plant  of  the 
'  West  Indies  and  its  fruit ;  GHaa.  Loudoii. 

An'£;HU-SINE,  71.  [Gr.  ayKovaa,  alkanetj  The 
coloring  principle  of  the  alkanet  root.   Brande. 

AN'CHY-LO^E,  v.  a.      [i.   ANCHYLOSED  ;  pp.    AN- 

CHYLOSINO,   ANCHYLOSED.]      To    make    stiff, 
or  immovable,  as  a  joint ;  to  stiffen.  Lyell. 

JfJVeH-r-LO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  iyKvXiaati  ;  iyKvXAu),  to 
hook,  to  crook.]  (Med.)  An  affection  which 
produces  stiffness  of  a  joint ;  so  called  because 
the  limb  in  which  it  occurs  is  usually  bent ; 
—  wTitten  also  ankylosis.  Dunglison. 

ANjCH-Y-LOT'IC  (angk-?-15t'ik),  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  anchylosis.  Ogilvie. 

tAN'CIgN-CY  (an'shen-se),  M.  Antiquity.  "  An- 
ciencies  of  tlieir  respective  sees."      Jura  Cleri. 

AN'CIgNT  (an'shent)  [an'sh?nt,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  R.;  an'shent,  P.  —  See  Angel],  a. 
[L.  antiquus,  from  ante,  before  ;  Fr.  ancien.'] 

1.  Old  ;  of  old  time  ;  not  modern. 

Many  arc  the  sayings  of  the  wise 

In  ancient  and  modem  Ixwks  enrolled.  Milton. 

2.  That  has  been  of  long  duration  ;  of  great 
age ;  —  applied  generally  to  things,  but  some- 
times to  persons. 

Under  the  covert  of  some  ancient  oak.  Milton. 

And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 

Cast  by  their  grave,  beseeming  ornaments.  Shak. 

3.  Antiquated ;  antique  ;  obsolete. 

4.  Past ;  former. 

I  see  thy  fury;  if  I  longer  stay. 

We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings.  Shak. 

Syn. —  Ancient  and  antique  are  opposed  to  mod- 
ern, old  to  new,  antiquated  to  vvliat  is  customary  and 
established,  obsolete  to  current.  An  ancient  temple 
is  one  built  by  the  ancients  ;  an  antique  temple  is  one 
built  in  the  style  of  the  ancients. 

Ancient  history,  manners,  customs  ;  antique  piece  of 
art ;  old  books  or  garments  ;  antiquated  customs,  insti- 
tutions ;  obsolete  words. —  See  Old. 

AN'CipNT   (an'shent),   n.     1.  pi.  Men   of  times 
long  since  past ; —  opposed  to  the  modetiis. 
As  saith  the  proverb  of  the  ancients.  1  Sam.  xziv.  13. 

2.  pi.  Old  men. 

The  Lord  will  enter  into  judgment  with  the  ancients  of 
his  people  and  the  princes  thereof.  Jfa.  iii.  14. 

3.  t  Senior.  "  In  Cliristianity  they  were  his 
ancients."  IJooker. 

4.  pi.  {Local,  Eng.)  The  oldest  barristers  in 
Gray's  Inn: — those  lawyers  in  the  Middle 
Temple  who  have  passed  their  readings.  Ogilvie. 

t  AN'CI^NT  (an'shent),  n.     [Fr.  enseigne.l 

1.  A  flag  or  streamer  of  a  ship. 

More  dishonorably  ragged  than  an  old  faced  ancient.  Shak. 

2.  The  bearer  of  a  flag,  now  called  an  ensign. 

This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it.  Shak. 

AN'CH;NT-LY  (an'shent-le),  ad.  In  ancient  times. 

AN'OI^NT-NESS  (an'sh?nt-),  n.    Antiquity.  Bale. 

AN'CrgNT-RY  (an'shent-re),  n.     1.  The  honor  of 

ancient  lineage  ;  dignity  of  birth. 

Most  foolishly  do  the  Irish  think  to  ennoble  themselves  by 
wresting  their  ancientry  from  the  Spaniards.  Spenser. 

2.  The  imitation  of  antiquity  ;  antiqueness. 

You  think  the  ten  or  twelve  first  lines  the  best;  now,  I  am 
for  the  fourteen  last;  add,  that  they  contain  not  one  word  of 
ancientry.  Letter  of  West  to  Gray. 

tAN'CIgN-TY  (an'shen-t?),  n.  \Fx.  anciennet".'] 
Age  ;  antiquity ;  ancientness.  Grafton. 

jJJV-Ci'LE,  n.  [L.]  The  shield  of  Mars,  which 
was  reputed  to  have  fallen  frcn~.  heaven,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  sacred  shield  of  the  Ro- 
mans. "  The  Trojans  secured  their  Palladium ; 
the  Romans  their  ancile."  Potter. 

AN'CJL-LA-RY,  a.  [L.  ancillaris  ;  ancilia,  a 
maid-servant.]  Subservient,  as  a  handmaid; 
attendant  upon.  Blackstone. 

AN-ClP'l-TAL,  a.  [L.  anceps,  ancipitis,  having 
two  heads.]  (Bot?)  Having  two  opposite  edges 
or  angles ;  ancipitous.  Brande. 

AN-ClP'l-TOUS,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  two  opposite 
thin  edges,  as  a  stem  compressed.  Brande. 

An'CLE,  n.  —  See  Ankle.  Johnson. 


AN'COME  (Sng'kiini),  n.  A  small  ulcerous  swell- 
ing, formed  unexpectedly.  [North  of  Eng- 
land.] Boucher. 

AN'c6N,  n.     [Gr.  iyxiav  ;  L.  ancon.'] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  elbow.  Dunglisoii. 

2.  (Arch.)  An  angle  or  a  corner-stone.  IVeale. 

JiJV'CdJ\rE,  n.  [Gr.  ayKiiv,  the  bend  of  the  arm.] 
{Arch.)  A  console  or  ornament  cut  on  the 
keystone  of  an  arch,  or  on  the  side  of  a  door- 
case ;  —  applied  also  to  the  corners  or  quoins 
of  walls,  cross-beams,  rafters,  or  trusses,  and  to 
brackets  under  mouldings.  Brande. 

AN'CO-NY,  n.  {Iron  works.)  A  bloom  wrought 
into  the'  figure  of  a  flat  iron  bar,  except  at  the 
ends.  Chambers. 

JjV-Cr-Ldg'E-RjJS,  n.  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
ceplialopodous  mollusks.  Baird. 

AND,  conj.     [A.  S.  and ;  Ger.  und.']     A  particle 
implying  addition,  by  which  sentences,  words, 
or  terms  are  joined. 
And  if,  a  redundant  expression  for  if.     Luke  .\ii.  45. 

tAN'DA-BA-TIiJM,  n.  [L.  andctbata,  a  kind  of 
Roman  gladiator  who  fought  hoodwinked.] 
Uncertainty.  Shelf ortl. 

AN-DA-LC'SITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  hard  mineral  com- 
pose'c'  of  silica  and  alumina  ;  —  so  called  from 
havinjj  been  first  observed  in  Andalusia.  Brande. 

AJ\r-DAJ\r'TE,a.  [It.,fromnnc?«>'c,  to  go.]  {Mtis.) 
Noting  a  moderate,  decided,  equable  movement, 
neither  fast  nor  slow;  slower  than  allegretto; 
less  slow  than  adagio.  Lhoight. 

AJ\r-DAJ^-Tl'JVd,  a.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  little  an- 
dante, not  quite  so  slow  as  andante ;  a  little 
slower  than  allegretto.  Dicight. 

An'DA-RAC,  n.    Red  orpiment.  Smart. 

AN-DE'AN,  a.    {Geog.)  Pertaining  to  the  Andes. 

AND'I-RON  (and'l-urn),  n,     [Perhaps   originally 
hand-iron.'l     1.  An  iron  at  each  end  of  a  fire- 
grate, in  which  the  spit  turns.  Johnson. 
2.  A  utensil  to  lay  wood  upon  in  a  fireplace. 
"  An  andiron  of  brass."  Bacon. 

AJ^-DOVILLE'  (ang-dol'y?),  n.  [Fr.]  {Cookenf.) 
A  dish  or  preparation  from  the  entrails  of  a 
pig ;  chitterlings.  Merle. 

AN-DRA-NAT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  nvi'ip,  av^p6s,  a  man, 
and  avaro/xrj,  dissection.]  The  dissection  of  the 
human  body.  Dunglison. 

AN'DR?-0-LlTE,  n.  {Min.)  Another  name  for 
harmotome,  cross-stone,  or  staurolite.  Phillips. 

AN-DR6^'Y-NAL,  a.  [Gr.  <\vhf)ny\!vo(;,  hermaph- 
rodite ;  avfip,  a  man,  and  yovi),  a  woman.]  Hav- 
ing two  sexes  ;  hermaphroditical.  Johnson. 

AN-DRO^'Y-NAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  form  of  her- 
maphrodites.    '■^  Androgynally  hora."  Browne. 

AJV-DR6<^  ' r-JVE,  n.  [Gv.aifip,  a  man,  and  ywfi, 
a  woman.]     An  hermaphrodite.  Harmar. 

AN-DRO^'Y-NOUS,  a.  {Bot.  &  Anat.)  Having 
the  organs  of  both  sexes  ;  hermaphroditic;  mo- 
noecious. Brande. 

j?Ar-DR6^'Y-J\ri/s,n.  [L.]  pi.  xiv-BuS/s'r-jv/. 
An  hermaphrodite ;  an  androgyne.       Johnson. 

An'DRoId,  n.     Same  as  Androides.        Brande. 

AJ\r-DRb'l-DES,n.\  \\\.  AN-URo'i-DX.  [GT.ivfip, 
a  man,  and  cwui,  form  ;  Fr.  andr:,ide.'\ 

An  automaton  in  the  form  of  man,  which,  by 
means  of  springs,  weights,  or  other  contrivance, 
performs  some  of  the  natural  motions  of  a  man  ; 
an  android.  Enc.  Brit. 

AJV-DROM'E-DA,  n.  [Gr.  'AvSpo/itSa,  daughter 
of  Cephcus  and  Cassiopc.] 

1.  {Astron.)  A  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Hind. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Loudon. 

3.  {Ent.)  A  species  of  butterfly.  Craig. 

AN'DR6n,  n.  [Gr.  ai^p(ov  ;  nv/jp,  a  man  ;  L. 
andron.]  {Arch.)  An  apartment,  cloister,  or 
gallery,  assigned  to  the  male  part  of  a  monas- 
tic establishment ;  —  applied  also  to  the  space 
in  a  church  by  which  the  men  were  separated 
from  the  women.  Weale. 

AN-DRO-PET'A-LOUS,  a.     [Gr.  ivfig,  a  man,  and 


vlralov,  a  petal.]  {Bot.)  Noting  double  flowers 
which  are  produced  by  the  conversion  of  the 
stamens  into  petals,  as  the  garden  ranunculus. 
Most  double  flowers  are  of  this  nature.  Brande, 

AJ^-DROPJI'A-gi,  n.pl.  [Gr.  nvi'ip,  avhpii,  a  man, 
and  ip&ydi,  to  eat.]  Man-eaters  ;  antliropophagi ; 
—  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  so  called,  [ii.]     Beloe. 

t  AN-DROT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  avrip,  a  man,  and  rlyivu), 
to  cut.]     Dissection  of  human  bodies.     Bailey. 

An'DROUS,  a.  [Gr.  itvfip,  iv&p6i,  a  man.]  {Bot.\ 
Denoting  the  male  sex.  "  P.  Cyc. 

ANE,  n.    See  Awn.  Johnson. 

t  A-NEAL',  V.  a.    See  Anele.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  A-NEAR',  prep.    Near.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

AN'?C-DOT-A9E,  n.  A  collection  of  anecdotes. 
[r.]  '  Monthly  Mag. 

AN'fiC-DO-TAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
anecdotes  ;  anecdotic.  Gent.  Mag. 

AN'fC-DOTE,  w.  [Gr.  a>U^oTov,  unpublished;  a 
priv.  and  iK^ifmim,  to  give  out;  It.  ancddoto; 
Fr.  anecdote.']  A  biographical  fragment,  inci- 
dent, or  fact ;  a  minute  passage  of  private  life  ; 
a  short  story. 

Interesting  nnecdoten  afford   examples  which  may  be  of 
use  in  respect  to  our  own  conduct.  Melmoth. 

Syn. inecdot.es  are  told  as   matters  of  private 

history,  and  are  always  reported  to  be  true  ;  stories 
may  be  either  true  or  fictitious.  Anecdotes  for  men; 
stories  for  children.  Lively  or  amusing  anecdotes} 
entertaining  stories. 

AN-5C-1)0T'|C,         1  „_  Relating  to,  or  partaking 
AN-pC-DOT'J-CAL,  \  the   nature   of,    anecdotes. 
"  Particular  anecdotical  traditions,  whose  au- 
thority is  unknown."  Bolingbroke. 

AN'pC-DO-TJST,  n.  One  who  deals  in  anec- 
dotes ;  a  relater  of  anecdotes.  Ch.  Ob. 

AN'5-LAcE,  n.  A  knife  or  dagger  worn  at  the 
girdle  by  civilians  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Fairhult. 

t  A-NELE'  (si-nSl'),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  on-elan,  to  anoint 
with  oil.]     To  give  extreme  unction  to.     Shak. 

AN-?-LEC'TR6DE,  n.  {Elec.)  The  positive  pole 
of  a  galvanic  battery.  —  See  Electrode. 

A-NEL'LJ-DAn,  n.     {Zord  )  One  of  the  anellides. 

A-NEL'L|-DE!},  n.  pi.  [L.  aneUus  (Fr.  annekt), 
a  little  ring,  and  Gr.  ilhoi,  form.]  {Zorl.)  A 
class  of  articulate  animals,  having  cylindrical 
bodies,  divided  into  ring-like  segments  ;  earth- 
worms. Brande. 

AN-5-MOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  avcitoi,  wind,  and 
ypi<P(o,  to  describe.]   A  description  of  the  winds. 

AN-5-MOL'0-(^Y,  n.  [Gr.  attiios,  wind,  and  ).6- 
yog,  a  discourse.]  The  doctrine  of  the  winds  ; 
a  treatise  on  the  winds.  Ogilvie, 

AN-g-MOM'^-TgR,  n.  [Gr.  aveftoi,  wind,,  and 
Itirpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  to  measure 
the  force  and  velocity  of  the  wind.         Brande. 

An-5-MOM'5;-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  aviftoi,  wind,  and 
lihpov,  a  measure.]  The  process  of  measuring 
and  registering  certain  effects  of  the  force  or 
pressure  of  the  wind.  Brande. 

A-NEM'O-Ng   [9-nem'o-n?,  S.  W,  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 

Sm.C.  i^n-e-iuo'u^,  Loudon,  Dunglison],  n.  [Gr. 
avi/jitavti ;  avf^/oj,  wind.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  peren- 
nial herbs ;  —  so  named  because  the  flower  was 
thought  to  open  only  when  the  wind  blows.  Gray. 

AN-?-M0'NI-A,  or  A-NEM'O-NINE,  n.  {Chem.) 
An  acrid,  crystallizable  substance,  obtained 
from  some  species  of  anemone.  Brande. 

A-NEM'O-NY,  n.    Same  as  Anemone. 

From  the  soft  wing  of  vernal  breezes  shed, 

Anemonief  ;  auriculas,  enriched 

With  shining  meal  o'er  all  their  velvet  leaves.       Thomson. 

A-NfiM'O-SCOPE  [a-ngm'o-sk6p,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.;  4n'e-nios-k6p,  S.  ;  iin-e-mo'skop,  £. ;  Sn-e- 
m6s'ko-pe,  ii'.],  n.  [Gr.  aiifio;,  wind,  and  <tko- 
t:6(,  one  who  watches.]  An  instrument  that 
shows  the  course  or  direction  of  the  wind ;  a 
weather-vane ;  a  weather-cock.  Brande. 

t  A-NENST',  prep.     Opposite  to  ;  over  against. 

And  right  anenst  him  a  dog  snarling  er!      B.  Jonsoo. 
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A-NftNT',  prep.    {f^.  S.  nean,  nigh.]    Conccrn- 

*  ing ;  about ;  —  over  against.     [A  Scotticism.] 

AN'g-nolD,  a.  [Or.  a  priv.,  vi/p-Jt,  moist,  and 
ti6oi,  form.]  Noting  a  kind  of  barometer.  It 
consists  of  an  air-tight  box,  formed  of  thin 
metallic  plates,  the  compression  of  which  is  re- 
sisted by  an  internal  spring.  By  a  system  of 
levers  connected  with  the  box  and  spring,  mo- 
tion is  given  to  an  index  which  registers  the 
variation  of  atmospheric  pressure.         Bramle. 

AN'EIT-RT^iM,  n.  [Gr.  (iiiupiff^df,  a  widening.]  A 
tumor  formed  by  the  morbid  dilatation  of  an 
artery  ;  lesion  of  an  artery.  Wiseman. 

AN-EI,i-RI§'MAL,  a.    Relating  to  aneurism. 

A-NEW'  (»-na'),  ad.    Over  again;   again;  in  a 

"  new  manner  ;  newly. 

A-NEWST',  or  A-NEUST'  (j-nOst'),  ad.    Nearly ; 

*  almost.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

AN-FRACT'U-OSE,  a.  \l:anfr actus. 1  (Bof.)  Full 

*  of  abrupt  turns  or  bendings.  Gray. 

A.N-FHAcT-U-OS'1-TY,      ;„.    state  of  being  an- 
AN-FRACT'II-0VS-N£SS,  )  fractuous  :  —  a  sinu- 
ous depression.  Dunglison. 

AN-FRACT'1,'-OOs,  a.  Having  sinuosities ;  wind- 
ing ;  anfractuose.  •'  The  anfractuous  passages 
of  the  brain."  Smith  on  Old  Age. 

t  AN-FRACT'L'RE,  n.    A  mazy  winding.    Daiky. 

t  AN-GAR-I-A'TIQN,  n.  [L.  angaria,  to  exact 
service  of.]     Impressment.  Bj).  Hall. 

AN-(?E|-0g'RA-PI1Y,  n.    See  Angioguavhy. 

AN-^EJ-OL'O-^Y,  71.    See  Angiolooy. 

AN-9E|-OT'0-MY,  n.    See  Angiotomy. 

AN'9PL  (an'j?l)  Uii'j?!,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 

Sm.  K.],  n.     [Gr.  dyyeAof,  a  messenger  ;  L.  a/ij 
geltts;  It.  atigeh ;  Sp.  angel;  Vort.anjo.  —  Ger. 
engel ;  A.  S.  engel,  or  angel.  —  Fr.  ange.] 
1.  t  A  messenger. 

But  beat,  the  dear  good  angel  of  the  spring. 

The  nightingale.  £.  Jonxon, 

S.  A  spiritual  being  employed  by  God  in  hu- 
man affairs ;  an  inhabitant  of  heaven  ;  a  good 
spirit. 

An  angel  touched  Elijah,  and  said,  Ariac.     1  Kings  xix.  5. 

3.  An  evil  spirit ;  as,  "  Angels  of  darkness." 

They  had  a  king  over  them,  which  is  the  angel  of  the  bot- 
tomless pit,  whose  name  in  . . .  Abaddon.  Jitr.  is.  11. 

4.  tAn  ancient  English  gold  coin,  equal  to 
about  ten  shillings,  stamped  with  the  figure  of 
an  angel,  in  memory,  as  some  assert,  of  the 
saying  of  Pope  Gregory,  that  the  pagan  Angli, 
or  English,  were  so  beautiful,  that  if  they  were 
Christians  they  would  be  anycli,  or  angels. 


Ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  l>agg 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  imprisoned  augelt 
Set  at  liberty. 


Sliak. 


O^This  word  is  pronounced  dn'^el  by  all  tlio 
English  ortlioepists.  In  tliia  country,  it  is  by  some 
pronouncod  dn'trel ;  and  Dr.  Wel)gter,  in  the  early 
editions  of  his  Spelling  Book,  and  in  liis  "Compen- 
dious Dictionary,"  pronounced  the  words  ancient  and 
anae.l^  an'eirnl  and  an'a-et.  In  tlie  first  edition  of  his 
'  large  Dictionary  M82d),  he  pronounces  them  an'citnt 
and  an'-rel;  yet  lie  says,  "  usually  pronounced  Sn'- 
eient  and  /in' gel,  but  most  anomalously."  In  his 
second  edition,  however,  (1841)  he  pronounces  them 
Hn'oeul  and  in'gel,  without  remark. 

AN'lJpL  (an'jel),  a.    Belonging  to   angels;   re- 
sembling angels ;  angelical. 

Subjected  to  his  service  angel  wings.  Milton. 

AN'95L-DfiD,  n.     A  bed  without  posts.      Crabb. 

AN'^^L-ftT,  n.    An  English  gold  coin  equal  to 

half    an   angel  — 

See  Angelot. 

P.  Cyc. 
AN'95I^FI.SII,      n. 

(leh.)  A  voracious 

fish,  of  the  shark 

tribe,  —  so  named 

from  its  vnng-like  Annel-lbh. 

fins ;  monk-fish ;  sqtiatina  angelus.  Cuvier, 

AN-9ftL'IC,  a.    Relating  to,  or  partaking  of,  the 
nature  of  angels  ;  like  an  angel ;  angelical. 

Here,  happy  cr«atiire,  fhir  anqeKc  Eve.  MitUm. 

My  fiuicy  formed  thee  of  avaehr  kind. 

Some  emanation  of  the  oll-beuuteous  mind.         Pofie. 


AN-06l'I-CA,  n.  [L.]  {Fiot.)  A  genus  of  um- 
belliferous plants ;  —  so  named  from  their  agree- 
able smell  and  medicinal  qualities.         Loudon. 

AN-^fiL'I-C.^L,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  partaking  of, 
the  nature  of  angels  ;  angelic. 

Betwixt  the  angelical  and  human  kind.  Milton. 

AN-^EL'I-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  an  angelical  manner. 

AN-G6l'|-CAL-N£S!:?,  n.  Resemblance  to  an- 
gels ;  excellence  more  than  human.     Johnson. 

AN'9p:L-ITES,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of 
ancient  heretics,  in  the  fifth  century,  who  held 
that  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  not  the  same ; 
—  so  called  from  Angelium,  a  place  in  Alexan- 
dria, where  they  held  their  first  meetings.  Buck. 

AN"9PL— LIKE,  a.    Resembling  an  angel.  Shak. 

AN-9?L-6l'Q-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  ayytiof,  an  angel,  and 
Xiyof,  a  discourse.]  Tne  doctrine  respecting  an- 
gels, or  a  treatise  concerning  angels.      Ogtltie. 

An'9?-L0t,  n.  1.  A  musical  instrument,  some- 
what resembling  a  lute.  Johnson. 

2.  An  ancient  English  gold  coin  of  the  value 
of  half  an  angel ;  angelet.  Lacombe. 

3.  A  kind  of  Norman  cheese.  Cotgrave. 

AN'9(;L-SH6T,  n.  [Fr.  ange."]  Chain-shot ;  a 
cannon  bullet  cut  in  two,  the  halves  being 
joined  together  by  a  chain.  Bailey. 

AN'^gL-WA'TgR,  n.  A  mixture  of  rose,  orange- 
Hower,  and  myrtle  water,  perfumed  with  musk 
and  ambergris.  Brande. 

AN'^^L-WlNGED  (an'j?l-wlngd),  a.  Winged 
like  an  angel.  Thomson. 

AN'^ei^-WOR'SHlP  (an'j^l-wUr'shjp),  n.  The 
worship  of  angels.  Trapp. 

AN'epR  (ang'gur,  82),  n.  1.  [Gr.  iy^w,  to  choke  ; 
to  stifle.  L.  ango,  to  tease,  to  vex; — augor, 
vexation,  anguisli. —  Dan.  angre,  to  repent  or 
be  sorry. —  A.  S.  ange,  vexation,  sorrow.]  Dis- 
composure of  the  nimd,  excited  by  real  or  sup- 
posed injury  ;  sudden  or  violent  passion ;  wrath ; 
ire;  resentment;  choler. 

Anger  is  a  short  fit  of  madness.  Tillotson. 

Wlien  anger  rushes  unrestrained  to  action, 
Like  a  hot  steed,  it  stumbles  in  its  way.  Savage. 

2.  t  [L.  angor.]  Pain  of  a  sore,  or  swellinj;. 
"The  greatest  anger  and  soreness."       Temple. 

Syn.  —  .buffer  is  often  persevering,  and  never  sat- 
isfied ;  ire  and  wrath  are  hasty,  and  never  cool.  Re- 
srntment  is  long-continued  anger,  produced  by  a  sense 
of  injury.  Sudden  anger;  dreadful  ire;  vindictive 
wmth  ;  cruel  resentment  ;  rash  choler.  —  See  DIS- 
PLEASURE. 

AN'GpR  (iug'gur),  v.  a.    1.  To  n?r.ke  angrv ;  to 

irritate.     "  Sometimes  he  angers  me."      Shak. 

2.  To  make  painful,  as  a  wound,  [k.]    Bacon. 

tAN'epR-LY,  ad.   Angrily.  Sfiak. 

t  AN'egR-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  angry. 
"  Innocent  of  angerness."  MS.  cited  byll'arton. 

J.Y-t^f'J^.^,  n.  [L.,  from  ango  ;  Gr.  ayx'^t  to  stran- 
gle, to  sutfocate.]  (Med.)  A  disease  or  inflam- 
mation in  the  throat ;  a  quinsy.  Crabb. 

AJ>f-(^i'J^A  PEC'TO-RIS,  n.  [L.,  stricture  or 
spasm  of  the  chest'.']  (Med.)  A  danj?erous  dis- 
ease, usually  connected  with  ossification  or 
other  morbid  affection  of  the  heart ;  —  charac- 
terized by  a  sudden  attack  of  severe  pain  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest.  /'.  Cyc. 

AN-^I-O-CAR'POI'S,  a.  fGr.  ayyt'tov,  a  vessel,  and 
^topffof,  fruit.]  (Bat.)  Noting  fruit  seated  in  en- 
velopes not  forming  part  of  the  calyx.  Lindley. 

AN-pI-r)G'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Ayvthv,  a  vessel, 
and  yp(j(/.<«),  "to  describe.]  (Med.)  A  description 
of  the  vessels  in  the  human  body.     Dunglison. 

A.\-QI-6L'Q-<?Y,  n.  [Gr.  iyytlov,  a  vessel,  and 
Xoyof,  a  discourse.]  (Mrd.)  The  science  of 
the  vessels  of  the  human  body.  Dunglison. 

AN-QI-Q-MC)N-Q-SPiiR'MOVS,  a.  [Gr.  iyyuov,  a 
vessel,  jirfiot,  single,  and  oir/pjiii,  seed.]  (Bot.) 
Having  but  a  single  seed  in  the  pod.    Johnson. 

AN'<?1-9-SPERM,  w.  [Gr.  iyvnov,  a  vessel,  and 
(Tir/pu<i,  a  seed.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  which  has  its 
seed  enclosed  m  a  pericarp.  Ogilrie. 

AN-91-Q-SPfcR'MOrs,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  seed 
enclosed  in  a  pericarp.  Lte. 


AN-Q|-o8'P<J-ROfy«,  a.  [Or.  iyyrTor,  n  rrswl. 
and  <rirop<i,  a  seed.]  (Hot.)  Having  "poren  <-\\. 
closed  in  a  hollow  shell,  or  bag,  an  Konie  nf  the 
fungi.  Brande. 

AN-VI-oT'Q-MY,  n.  \Gt.  iyyiiov,  a  vessel,  and 
r//i»w,  to  cut.]'  The  dissection  of  the  vessels  0* 
the  human  body.  Dunglison' 

AN'GLE  (»nK'gl,  82),  n.  [Gr.  iytUti,  any  thinp 
bent ;  L.  angulus ;  Fr.  angU.] 

1.  (Geom.)  The  difference  of  direction  of  two 
lines  meeting  in,  or  tending  to,  a  point,  or  ol 
two  lines,  in  ditfercnt  planes,  not  parallel  to 
each  other.  Pierce. 

2.  A  point  where  two  lines  meet ;  a  corner. 

3.  [A.  S.  angel,  a  hook.]  An  apparatus  for 
taking  fish,  consisting  of  a  rod,  a  line,  and  a 
hook,  or  of  a  line  and  hook. 


The  patient  lUher  takes  hi>  silent  stand, 
Ina-nt,  his  anglr  trembling  in  his  hand. 


ir 


fop*. 
Acute  angle,  an  angle  leas  tlian  90 
degrees  ;  as,  A  B  li.  —  Cottttfuotu 
anglen,  angles  uliirli  have  their  ver- 
tex and  one  side  in  roniinon  ;  as, 
A  B  f)  and  A  B  F.  —  Adjacent  am- 
gtei,  angles  which  have  uue  side  in 
common,  and  their  other  Miden  in  llie  prolongation  of 
the  same  straight  line  ;  as,  .\  B  D  and  A  B  E. — <fa- 
fle  of  ineidencr,  tiie  angle  made  by  a  ray  of  light  fall- 
mg  upon  a  surface,  with  a  line  per|>endiriilsr  to 
that  surface  at  the  (xiint  of  incidence;  as,  lli«  angle 
made  by  A  B  with  B  ¥.  — Angle  of  rtjlrclioti,  the 
angle  made  by  a  ray  of  light  reflected  frcHn  a  vur- 
fare,  with  a  line  perjiendicular  to  that  furfare  at  the 
point  of  retlerlion  ;  as,  the  angle  made  by  B  C  uilh 
B  F.  —  Currihnear  angle,  an  angle  formed  by  curved 
lines.  —  Fjtrrior  angle,  tlie  angle  lying  >H-lween  any 
sideof  a  polygon  and  the  prolongation  of  an  adjacent 
one. —  Interior  angle,  an  angle  lying  between  two  ad- 
jacent sides  of  a  polygon  and  within  il. 

—  Mired  angle,  »n  angle  formed  of  one  X 
rurve<i  line  and  one  straight  one. —  Ob- 
lique angle,  an  angle  either  more  or  less 
than  90  degrees. —  Obttme  angle,  an  an- 
gle greater  than  9U  degrees ;  as,  E  A  B.  —  PImu 
angle,  an  angle  formed  by  two  straight  lines  lying  in 
the  same  plane,  or  meeting  in,  or  tending  to,  a  point. 

—  Rectilinear  angle,  an  angle  formed  by  straight  lines. 

—  Rielit  angle,  an  angle  of  UO  degrees,  as  o  A  C  — 
Solid  angle,  an  angle  furuiud  by  three  ur  more  planes 
passing  through  the  same  |M>int.  —  Spheri- 
cal angle,  an  angle  formed  by  arcs  ( 
great  circles  of  a  sphere,  as  A 
Visual  angle,  an  angle  whose  vertex  I 
the  eye  or  point  of  sight. 

Syn.  —  See  Corner. 

AN'GLE    (Sng'gl), 


■  Spheri-  /, 

I  of  two       / 

»V— /^ — -c 

lex  IS  at  g  c 


[A.  S.  angel,  a  hook  ; 

[l.  ANGLED  ;    pp.  AX. 


Ger.  angeln,  to  angle.] 

OLINO,  angled.] 

1.  To  fish  with  a  rod  and  hook. 

The  Indies,  nngling  in  the  rrystat  lake. 

Feast  on  the  water*  with  tlio  pny  tltcjr  take.     Widkr. 

2.  To  try  to   get  by  artifice,  as  in  tatching 
fish ;  —  followed  by  for.  Sbak. 

An'GLE  (Sng'gl),  r.  a.    To  entice ;  to  try  to  gain. 

lie  angled  the  people's  hearts.  Sithnff. 

AN'GLED  (ilng'gld),  p.  a.     Having  angles. 

AiN'GLB^-ME'TpR,  w.  [Eng.  angle,  and  Gr.;i/rp«r, 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  used  by  geologists 
to  measure  the  dip  of  strata,  the  angle  of  joint 
planes,  &c.  Brande. 

Angler,  n.     l.  One  who  fishes  with  an  angle. 
2.  (Ich.)  The  fishing-frog.  Eng.  Cyc. 

AN'GLE-R6d,  ».  A  stick  to  which  the  line  and 
hook  are  hung.  Addison. 

AN'GLE?  (ftng'glz).  n.  pi.  [L.  Angli.']  (Gt^.) 
An  ancient  people  of  Germany  ;  tlie  name  from 
which  the  word  English  is  derived.         Temple. 

AN'GL?-sITE,  n.   (.Win.)    A  sulphate  of  lead; 

—  so  called  from  Anglesea.  Dama. 
A.N'GLI-CAN,  a.  English  ;  noting  the  established 

church  of  England ;  as, "  The  Anglican  church." 

AN'GLI-cAN,  h.  a  member  of  the  church  of 
England.  "  The  old  persecutors  . . .  whether 
Catholics,  Anglicam,  or  Calvinists."        Burke. 

AN'GI.I-r.\.\-Is.M,  n.  The  principles  of,  or  ad- 
herence to,  tne  establishetl  church  of  England ; 

—  partiality  to  England.  Ec.  Ker. 

jM"OU-CE,ad. 
or  manner ; 

AN-GLI^'I-FY  (»ii-gnsVf^).  «"•  «•    To  make  Eng- 
'  lisfa ;'  to  anglicize,  [r.]  Month.  Mag. 


.    [L.]     In  the  English  lanRuase 
s,  "St.  .*!gidius,  Anglict!  Giles. ' 


mIeN,  sYR;    m6vE,  nor,  s6N;    B^M,,  BOR,  rCi.E.— 9,  9,  9,  t,  soft;  £,  G,  5,  f,  hard;  ^  as  * ;   ^'  as  fx.— THIS,  this. 
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^N'GLI-CT^M,  n.  An  English  idiom  or  phrase; 
a  peculiarity  of  the  English  language.    Milton. 

If  Addison's  lan^ia^e  hod  been  less  idioniatical,  it  would 
have  lost  something  ol'  its  genuine  Anyliciein.  Johnson. 

An'GL{-CIZE,  v.  a.  [i.  anglicized  ;  pp.  angli- 
cizing, ANGLICIZED.]  To  give  an  English 
form  to ;  to  introduce  into  the  English  lan- 
guage.    "  Greek  words  anglicized."       Warton. 

AiVGLfNG  (82),  n.    The  art  of  fishing  with  a  rod. 

He  that  reads  Plutarch  shall  find  that  angling  was  not  con- 
temptible in  the  days  of  Mark  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

Walton. 

An'GLO-A-MER'I-CAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Englishmen  in  America. 

An'GLQ-A-MER'I-CAN,  n.  A  descendant  from 
English  ancestors,  born  in  America. 

AN'GLO-DA'NISH,  a.  Relating  to  the  English 
Danes.     "  Anglo-Danish  coins."  Wotton. 

An'GLO-NOR'MAN,  n.  An  English  Norman. 
"  Charters  forged  by  Anglo-Normans."  Wotton. 

An'GLO-SAX'ON,    n.      1.   An   English   Saxon. 
2.  The  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  mother  tongue  of  tlie  present  Eng- 
Hsh.  Latham. 

An'GLO-SAX'QN,  a.  Relating  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  "  In  the  vocabulary  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers."  Trench. 

An'GLO-SAx'ON-Tsm,  n.  A  word  or  idiom  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language.  Latham. 

Ai\"GO-BpU,  n.  A  kind  of  pear.  Johnson. 

An'GOR  (ftng'gnr,  82),  n.  [L.  angor.]  (Med.) 
Intense  bodily  pain  ;  anguish.  Harvey. 

AN'GRJ-LY  (Sing'gre-le),  ad.  In  an  angry  man- 
ner; wrathfully.  Shak. 

AN'GRY(ang'gr9,  82),  a.  [See  Anoer.]  1.  Excited 
by  anger ;  feeling  wrath,  ire,  or  resentment ; 
irritated;  provoked;  exasperated. 

Be  not  hasty  in  thy  spirit  to  be  angi-y.  Eccles.  vii.  9. 

2.  Indicating  anger.  "  An  angry  counte- 
nance, a  backbiting  tongue."        Prov.  xxv.  23. 

So  frowned  he  once,  when,  in  angnj  parle, 

He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on  thie  ice.  Shak. 

3.  (Med.)  Inflamed  ;  painful.  "  Serum,  being 
accompanied  by  the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood, 
grows  red  and  angry."  Wiseman. 

Syn.  —  An^ry  feelings  will  be  often  indulged  by 
one  who  has  a  passionate  or  choleric  disposition  ;  a 
hasty  or  irascible  temper.  Irritated  by  petty  annoy- 
ances ;  provoked  by  impudence ;  exasperated  by  re- 
peated injury. 

ANG-SA'NA,  or  ANG-SA'VA,  n.  (Bat.)  An  East- 
Indian  tree  from  which '  issues  a  liquor  of  a 
gummy  consistence,  used  in  medicine.     Crabb. 

jJJV-OuIl'LjI,  n.  [L.]     {Ich.)    The  eel.  Brande. 

AN-GUTL'LI-FORM  (?n-gwil'le-fdrm),  a.  [L.  an- 
guilla,  a.n  cc\,  and  forma,  form.^  (Ich.)  Eel- 
shaped  ;  pertaining  to  the  tribe  ot  eels.  Brande. 

AN-GUIN'(;-AL,  a.  [L.  anguis,  a  snakej  Re- 
sembling, or  pertaining  to,  a  serpent.     Ogilvie. 

AN'GUIsh  (ang'gwish,  82),  n.  [L.  ango,  to  stran- 
gle.— Ger.  ^  Dut.  anqst. — Fr.  angoisse.  See 
Anger.]  Acute  suffering  of  mind  or  body ; 
extreme  pain  or  sorrow ;  agony. 

Deaths  of  such  . . .  anguigh,  that  only  the  manner  of  dy- 
ing was  the  punishment,  death  itself  the  deliverance.  Sautli. 

Ani/m.<h  of  mind  has  driven  thousands  to  suicide;  anrniixh 
of  body,  none.  Cotton. 

Syn.— See  Pain. 

fAN'GUlSH  (ang'gwtsh),  v.  a.  To  afflict  with 
anguish.  "  But  we  be  not  anguished."  Wicliffe. 

t  AN'GUIshed  (Sng'gwtsht),  p.  a.  Seized  with  an- 
guish.    "  Thine  anguished  soul."        Bp.  Hall. 

An'GU-LAR  (82),  a.  1.  Having  angles  or  cor- 
ners.    "  ^H^w/ar  figures."  Browne. 

2.  Consisting  of  an  angle.  "The  angular 
point."  Netoton. 

3.  Measured  by  an  angle  ;  as,  "  Angular  mo- 
tion "  ;  "  Angular  distance." 

■Angular  mntinn,  tlie  motion 
of  a  body  moving  circularly,  as  A| 
in  the  arc  A  B,  measured  by 
the  angle  A  O  B.  B| 

An-gi;-lAr'j-TY,    n.      The 
quality  of  being  angular. 


Sir  T.  More. 


An'GU-LAR-LY,  ad.    With  angles  or  corners. 

AN'Gl'-LAR-NESS,  n.     Quality  of  being  angular. 

AiN'Gr-LATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  angles;  of  an 
angular  shape.  Ogilvie. 

tAN'GV-LAT-eo,  a.  Formed  with  angles.  "An- 
gulated  figures."  Woodward. 

An'GU-LO-DEN'TATE,  a.    (Bot.)  Angu-   <v,v 
larly  toothed,  or  angular  and  toothed ;  )mM 
applied  to  leaves.  Loudon.j^ffJ 

AN-GU-LOM'P-TPR,  n.  [Gr.  kyKiXr,,  any  thing 
bent,  andf/Zrpoi',  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  external  angles.  Francis. 

tAN-Glj-LOS'I-TY,  n.  [L.  atigulosus,  full  of 
corners.]     Angularity  ;  cornered  form.  Bailey. 

t  An'GU-LOUS,  a.  Hooked  ;  angular.     Glanville. 

t  AN-GUST',  a.  [L.  angusttcs.]  Narrow  ;  strait ; 
straitened  ;  contracted.  Burton. 

AN-GUS'TATE,  a.  Diminishing  in  breadth  ;  nar- 
rowed; attenuated.  Brande. 

t  AN-GUS-TA'TION,  n.  Act  of  making  narrow ; 
state  of  being  narrowed.  Wiseman. 

AN-GUS'Tl-CLAVE,  n.  [L.  angustus,  narrow, 
and  clavus,  a  stripe  of  purple  oii  the  tunic]  A 
robe  worn  by  ancient  Roman  knights.   Knowles. 

AN-GUS-TI-F6'L!-ATE,  >„.  (5^^  ,  Havingleaves 

AN-GUS-TI-F6'L!-0US,  )of  small  breadth,  com- 
pared to  their  length.  Henslow. 

t  AN-HANG',  v.  a.    To  hang.  Chaucer. 

AN-HAR-M6n'IC,         }a.  (Geom.)  Noting  a  kind 
An-HAK-M6N'1-CAL,  >  of  double  ratio.     Brande. 

AN-H5-LA'TI0N,  ?».  [L.  a7ihelo,  to  Tpant.]  Act  of 
panting ;  difficulty  of  breathing.         Cockeram. 

tAN-II5-LOSE' (129),  a.    Out  of  breath.   Bailey. 

An'HY-DRITE,  n.  (M«.)  An  anhydrous  sul- 
phate of  lime.  Brande. 

AiV-IIY'DROUS  [jjin-hl'drtis,  Sm.  C.  B.;  5n'he-drus, 
Brande],  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Mup,  water.] 
Destitute  of  water.  Brande. 

A'NI,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  sub-family  Cro- 
tophagiiiee.  —  See  Cuotophaginje.  Gray. 

t AN'|-ENT-pD,a.  [Fr.aneantir.]  1.  Frustrated; 

brought  to  nothing.  IHejs  Plouhman. 

2.  (Law.)  Mad^nuU;  abrogated.       Bouvier. 

tAN-l-EN'TjSSED,  p.  a.  [Old  Fr.  amew^er.]  Re- 
duced to  nothing  ;  annihilated.  Chaucer. 

t  A-NlGHT' (^-nit'),  af/.    In  the  night.     Chaucer. 

A-NlGHTS'  (?-nlts'),  ad.    In  the  night.       Shak. 

AN'IL,  n.  One  of  the  plants  yielding  indigo; 
West-Indian  indigo  ;  Indigofera  anil.  Loudon. 

An'ILE    [5n'll,    Sm.    Maunder;    a'nll,    K.],    a. 

iL.  anilis;   anus,  an  old  woman.]      Weak  or 
oting  from  age ;  like  an  old  woman.     W.  Scott. 

AN'ILE-NESS,  n.    [L.  anilitas.']  Anility.    Bailey. 

A-NIL'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  an  old  woman ; 
dotage.     "  Marks  of  anility."  Sterne. 

t  AN'1-MA-BLE,  a.  That  may  have  life  put  into 
it,  or  receive  animation.  Bailey. 

tAN-l-MAD-VER'SAL,  n.  That  which  has  the 
power  of  perceiving ;  a  percipient. 

That  lively  inward  nnimnrtvervai:  it  is  the  soul  itself;  for  I 
cannot  conceive  the  body  doth  animadvert.  Sir  T.  More. 

AN-1-MAD-VER'SION,    n.     [L.    animadversio.! 

1.  t Power  of  perceiving;  perception.  "The 
soul  hath  animadversion  and  sense."  Glanville. 

They  were  wise  enough  to  consider  what  a  sanction  it 
would  give  their  perfbrmances  to  fall  under  the  animadver- 
tton  of  such  a  pen.  Examiner, 

2.  Act  of  animadverting;  censure;  reproof; 
severe  criticism ;  stricture. 

Syn. 9nimadnersion  includes  censure  and  re- 
proof ;  criticinjn  implies  scrutiny  and  judgment, 
whether  for  or  against ;  stricture,  some  examination 
mingled  with  censure.  Merited,  unjust,  or  ill-natured 
censures ;  personal  animndnrrsions ;  literary  criticistns ; 
strictures  on  public  measures. 

tAN-I-MAD-VER'S(VE,  a.  Able  to  perceive; 
perceptive  ;  percipient.  Glanville. 

tAN-I-MAD-VER'SiVE-NESS,  n.  Power  of  ani- 
madverting, or  making  judgment.  Bailey. 


AN-J-MAD-VERT',  v.  n.  [L.  animadrcrto  ;  animus, 
mind,  ad,  to,  and  verto,  to  turn.]     [i.  ammad- 

VEllTED  ;    />/>.  ANIMADVEUTING,    ANIMADVEUT- 
ED.] 

1.  To  turn  the  mind  to  with  an  intent  to  no- 
tice ;  to  perceive.  "  I  cannot  conceive  the 
body  doth  animadvert."  Sir  T,  More. 

2.  To  remark  upon  ;  to  censure. 

I  wish,  sir,  you  would  do  us  the  favor  to  animadvert  fre- 
aucntly  upon  the  false  taste  the  town  is  in  with  relation  to 
the  plays  as  well  as  operas.  Steele. 

AN-1-M.4iD-VERT'?R,  n.    One  who  animadverts. 

An'J-MAL,  n.  [L.  atiimal;  animo,  to  fill  with  air, 
breath,  or  life ;  anima,  breath,  life ;  It.  ani- 
male  ;  Sp.  4-  Fr.  animal.'] 

1.  A  living  being,  with  an  organized,  material 
body,  endowed  with  the  powers  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  I  How  noble  in  reason! 
how  infinite  in  faculties!  in  form  and  moving,  how  express 
and  admirable!  in  action,  how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehen- 
sion, how  like  a  god!  the  beauty  of  the  world!  tlie  paragon 
of  aninialsl  Shat;. 

2.  (/«  a  restricted  sense.)  Any  living,  sensi- 
tive creature,  having  the  power  of  locomotion, 
but  inferior  to  man  ;  an  irrational  creature. 

Were  they  as  vain  as  gaudy-minded  man. 

Their  arts  and  conquests  animals  might  boast. 

And  claim  their  luurel  crowns  as  well  as  we.  i'oimg. 

Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a 

book;  his  intellect  is  not  replenished;  he  is  only  an  uniiiial, 

only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts.  Shut. 

;KS"  .Animals  are  arranged  by  Agassiz  in  divisions 
and  classes,  as  follows  :  — 


Divisions. 


1.  Vektkbrata 
(Having  u  cavi-  1 

ty  above  and  a  cav-  2. 
ity  below  a  solid  3, 
axis.) 

2.  Artioulata. 
(Animals  whose 

body  is  composed 
of  rings  or  joints.) 

*   3.    MOLLUSCA. 

(Having  a  bilat- 
eral, inarticulate 
body,  which  pos- 
sesses a  single  cav- 
ity.) 

4.  Radiata. 

(Organs  arranged 
around  a  centre  ra- 
diatingly.) 


Examples. 


Mammalia Man,  whale. 

Avcs Eagle,  duck. 

Reptilia Turtle,  frog. 

Pisces Cod,  shark. 

Insecta Beetle,  spider, 

Crustacea Crab,  shrimp. 

Vermes |  Leech,  tape-worm. 


Nautilus,  squid. 
Snail,  Clio. 


Cephalopoda 
I  Gastero|X)da  ' 
I  Pteropoda.  ..    , 

'  Acepliala Clam,  bryozoa. 

;  Brachiopoda ... . '  Lingula. 

Echinoflermata.. ;  Sea-urchins,  crinoids. 

Acalephae |  Jelly-fish,  hydra. 

Polypi. j  Sea-anemones,  corals. 


Syn. —  All  organized  bodies  endued  with  life 
and  voluntary  motion  are  animals;  and  the  term  may 
include  man,  though  it  is  usually  restricted  to  irra- 
tional creatures.  Brute  and  beast  are  applied  to  irra- 
tional animals,  and  commonly  restricted  to  quadru- 
peds ;  as,  "  Beasts  of  burden,  or  of  the  field  " ; 
"  Brutes  of  the  forest." 

AN'|-MAL,  a.  That  belongs  to  animals;  —  op- 
posed to  vegetable,  and  to  intellectual,  spirittml, 
or  rational. 

.Animal  food,  food  consisting  of  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals.—  .Snimal  kingdom,  the  whole  class  of  beings 
endowed  with  animal  life. dnimal  mairnctism,  mes- 
merism. See  Mesmerism. — Jlnimal  spirits,  the  ner- 
vous fluid,  or  the  fluid  su|)posed  to  circulate  thruugh 
the  nerves,  and  to  be  the  agent  of  sensation  and  mo- 
tion. Dunffttsan. 

AN-I-mAL'CU-LAR,    )  a.    Relating  to,  or  resem- 

AN-I-MAL'CF-LINE,  >  bling, animalcules.     "  An- 

iitialculine  putrefaction."  Qu.  Rev. 

AN-I-MAl'CULE,  n.  [L.  animalculum ,  a  little 
animal.]  A  very  small  or  minute  animal,  visi- 
ble or  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Ray. 

AN-I-mAl'CU-LIst,  ».  One  versed  in  the  science 
of  animalcules.  Keith. 

JlJV-I-MjIL'CU-Lt/M,  n.  ;  pi.  Xn-i-mAl'cv-l^.. 
[L.]     A  minute  animal ;  an  animalcule. 

SIS'  The  word  ammalcul(B,  which  is  sometimes 
used,  is  a  barbarism.  Smart. 

An'1-MAL-FLoW'?R  (-floa-),  n.  (ZoOl.)  The  sea- 
anemone  or  sea-nettle ;  the  common  name  of 
several  species  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
geiius  Actinia.  They  are  of  a  soft,  gelatinous  tex- 
ture, and  when  their  tentacles  are  expanded 
they  appear  like  full-blo^vn  flowers,  with  many 
petals.  —  See  Actinia.  Brande. 

AN'I-MAL-ISH,  a.  Resembling  an  animal ;  brut- 
ish ;  beastly,     [r.]  Cudworth. 

An'I-MAL-ISM,  «.  1.  Animal  nature  ;  sensuality. 
2.    A  physiological   theory,  which  suppose* 
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that  the  embryo  is  wholly  formed  from  the  sper- 
matic communication  of  the  male.  Roget. 

AN-1-MAi/|-TY,  «.  Animal  existence  or  nattire. 
"The  parts  .'. .  serving  to  nniinality."     Smith. 

AN-J-MAL-I-ZA'TIQN,  n.     [Fr.  animaliaation.'^ 

1.  Act  of  aninializinn ;  act  of  endowing  with 
the  properties  of  an  animal. 

2.  Conversion  to  animal  matter,  as  in  the 
process  of  digestion. 

An"|-MAL-Ize,  r.  a.  1.  To  give  animal  nature  or 

life  to  j  to  endow   with    the  properties  of    an 

animal.  Warburton. 

2.  To  convert  into  animal  matter,  as  in  the 

process  of  digestion. 

AN'l-MAly-MAG'N(;T-I§M,  n.  See  Magnetism. 

t  An'|-MAI^N£sS,  n.  The  quality  of  an  animal ; 
animality.  Bailey. 

An'I-MATE,  ».  a.  [ii.  animo,animatu8;  It.  ani- 
mare ;  Sp.  animar ;  Fr.  animer.'\  [i.  animat- 
ed ;  pp.  ANIMATING,  ANIMATED.] 

L  To  give  life  to ;  to  make  alive  ;  to  quicken. 

But  none,  ah,  none  can  animate  the  lyre. 

And  the  mute  strings  with  vocal  auuU  inspire.    Dryden. 

2.  To  cncouraae  ;  to  inspirit ;  to  inspire  ;  to 
enliven  ;  to  exhilarate  ;  to  cheer ;  as,  "  To  be 
animated  with  new  hope." 

3.  To  stimulate  ;  to  incite. 

Wherever  we  are  formed  by  nature  to  any  active  purpose, 
tte  paaalon  which  <iHmiiites  ua  to  it  is  attended  with  delight, 
or  a  pleasure  of  soine  kind.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  To  animate  and  inspire  imply  the  communi- 
cation of  the  vital  or  mental  spark  ;  to  enlireii,  cheer, 
and  exhilarate  imply  actums  un  the  mind  or  body. 
Animated  with  life,  sense,  thought  ;  inspired  with 
knowiedite,  courage; — eiliren  the  mind;  cheer  tlie 
heart ;  exhilarate  tlie  spirit ;  —  encouraired  by  the  pros- 
pect of  benefit ;  incited  by  desire.  —  See  Excite. 

AN'j-MATE,  a.  Alive;  having  animal  life.  "The 
spirit  of  things  animate."  Bacon. 

AN'J-MAT-^D,  p.  a.  1.  Lively  ;  vigorous  ;  having 
animal  life.     '^Animated  nature."      Goldsmith. 
2.   {Paint.  &  iSculp.)   Appearing  as  if  en- 
dowed with  life.  Fairholt. 

fAN'I-MATE-NfiSS,  71.  The  state  of  being  ani- 
mated or  endowed  with  life.  Bailey. 

AN'I-MAT-JNG, />.  a.  Giving  life;  quickening; 
enlivening ;  cheering ;  as,  "Anitnating  strains." 

AN-1-MA'TIQN,  n.  1.  Act  of  animating. 

2.  State  of  being  animated ;  \'ivacity  ;  life  ; 
spirit ;  liveliness ;  ardor ;    vigor. 

The  lore  of  God  ought  continually  to  predominate  In  the 
mind,  and  give  to  every  act  of  duty  grace  and  animation. 

Ueallie. 

Syn.  —  He  spoke  with  animation,  or  with  Itfe  ;  his 
vinacUy  renders  him  a  pleasing  companion  ;  he  per- 
forms every  thing  with  spirit ;  he  has  great  liveliness  of 
disposition,  ardor  o(  feeling,  and  exhibits  great  vigor 
in  action.  —  See  Cheerfulness. 

An'1-MA-T|VE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  giving 
life,  or  of  animating.  Johnson. 

An'1-MA-TQR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  gives  life. 

AN'J-MP,  71.  [Fr.  a7i»wt';  Sp.  n«i»ie.]  A  trans- 
parent and  brittle  resin,  of  a  pale-brown,  yellow 
color,  which  exudes  from  the  courbaril  or  locust- 
tree  of  South  America,  somewhat  resembling 
copal ;  —  called  also  gum^anime.  Ure. 

JM*I-MK,a.  [Fr.]  (J/er.)  Denoting  a  color  of  the 
eyes  of  an  animal  different  from  that  of  the 
animal.  Crabb. 

AN'I-MTne,  71.  An  oily  fluid  extracted  from  ani- 
mal oils  by  distillation,  and  odorous  like  harts- 
horn. Francis. 

AN'1-mI§M.  7».  [Gr.  avtpof,  wind;  L.  anima, 
breath,  life.]  The  doctrine  of  the  anima  mun- 
di,  as  held  by  Stahl ;  the  doctrine  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  animal  economy  are  produced  by 
the  agency  of  the  soul,  or  by  a  vital  principle,  dis- 
tinct from  the  substance  of  the  body.  Fleming. 

An'I-MIst,  7».  One  who  holds  to  animism,  or  re- 
fers all  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy  to 
the  soul.  Dunglison. 

Jm-'I-MO  F.T  cor  'PO-RE,  [L,]  (Law.)  By  the 
mind  and  by  the  body ;  by  the  intention  and  by 
the  physical  act.  Burrill, 

Jjv'f.MO  FU-rJm-'dI,  [L.]  {Law.)  With  the  in- 
tention of  stealing.  Burrill. 


t  AN-I-MOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  animosus  ;  Fr.  ani- 
meiix.^     Full  of  spirit ;  resolute.  Bailey. 

tAN-|-M08E'NeSH,n.    Spirit;  vehemence.  vliiA. 

AN-I-MOs'I-TY,  n.  \\j.  atiimositaa;  It.  animosi- 
tii  ;  Sp.  animosidad  ;  Fr.  nniinosit'.]  PasHion- 
atc  enmity;  vehement  hatred  ;  malignity. 

IIiiw  apt  nature  is,  even  in  tliuac  who  proAin  an  eininenre 
in  huliiu'ns,  to  raise  and  maintain  nnimufilicA  ai;ainst  thune 
whodc  calling  or  penuii  they  pretend  tu  And  cauw  to  dis- 
like! n,..  UnlU 

Syn.  —  Fierce  and  vindir.tive  animtmity;  deep,  bit- 
ter, or  mnligiiant  enmity,  deadly  hatred.  Autmonty 
is  more  apt  tu  lM:tray  itsvlf  than  enmity,  which  may  lie 
concealed  in  the  heart ;  haired  is  sure  tu  oiikuu  when 
men  of  malignant  tem|M'r!<  rome  in  ccillision.  Malig- 
nity characturixes  the  wishes,  puritoses,  or  designs 
which  excite  the  feeling  uf  hatred.  —  See  E.MMITV. 

JjYl-JUi/S,  71.  ;  pi.  Anff-Ml.  [L.J  Mind  ;  inten- 
tion ;  purpose.  Qu.  liev. 

An'1-6n  [an'?-5n,  Brande,  CI.;   »-nl'on,  Sm],  n. 

iGr.  ivd,  upwards,  and  liiv,  going.^  {Chem.) 
"he  element  or  part  of  an  electrolyte  which 
passes  to  the  anode,  as  oxygen  in  the  electroly- 
sis of  water  ;  —  opposed  to  cation.         Faraday. 

AN'(SE,  7t.  [Gr.  iviaov  ;  L,  anisnm.']  A  plant, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  medicinal ;  Pimpinella 
anisum.  Lotidon. 

An'ISE-SEED,  n.  The  seed  of  the  anise;  — an 
extract  from  it  used  as  a  cordial,  or  employed 
as  a  medicine  against  flatulence.  Smart. 

Jj^-I-§ETTE ',  n.  [Fr.]  A  liqueur  made  by  dis- 
tilling anise,  fennel,  and  coriander  seed  with 
brandy,  and  sweetening  the  product.     Brande. 

AN'K?R  (ang'k?r,  82),  n.  [Dut.  ancker.l  A  Dutch 
liquid  measure,  holding  about  ten  gallons,  Eng- 
lisn  wine  measure.  —  See  Anchor.  McCuUoch. 

tAN'K^R,  »t.  Ahermit.  —  See  Anchor.  Chaucer. 

AN'KpR-fTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  carbonate  of  lime, 
magnesia,  iron,  and  manganese.  Dana. 

An'KLE  (ang'kl,  82),  7».  (^A.  S.  onctew ;  Ger.  enkel; 
Swed.  atif^l.]  The  joint  between  the  leg  and 
the  foot. 

An'KLE-BONE,  n.  The  bone  of  the  ankle  ;  the 
astragalus.  Peacham. 

An'KLED  (Sng'kld),  a.  Relating  to,  or  having, 
ankles.     "  Well  ankled."  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

AN'KLE-DEEP,  a.  So  deep  as  to  reach  to  the 
ankle,  as  mud,  snow,  &c.  Cowper. 

Ank'L^T  (ingk'lft),  n.  A  ring  or  ornament  for 
the  ankle.  P.  Aluskau. 

AN-KY-LO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ivMucK.]  {Med.)  An 
aflection  which  produces  stiffness  of  a  joint. 
—  See  Anchylosis.  Dunglison. 

An 'LACE,  n.  A  short  sword  or  dagger,  formerly 
worn  by  civilians,  [ii.]  —  See  Anelace.  Byron. 

JjV'JVJt,n.    [Hindostanee.]    In  the  East  Indies, 
the  16th  part  of  a  rupee,  worth  about  l^d.  ster- 
•  ling  (about  ;^.03).  C.  P.  Brown. 

AN'NAL-IsT,  n.  A  writer  of  annals  ;  an  histo- 
rian.    "  The  Saxon  annalist."  Milton. 

AN'NAL-IZE,  v.  a.  To  record  according  to  years. 
Deserving  a  Barouius  to  aniudine  it  [miracle].       Sheldon, 

AN'NAL§,  71.  pi.  [L.  annales,  chronicles,  from 
annus,  a  year.]  The  events  of  history  digested 
in  series  according  to  years ;  narratives  in 
which  every  event  is  recorded  in  the  exact 
order  of  time ;  records ;  chronicles. 

This  was  what  Tacitus  conceived  to  bo  the  task  which  he 

had  undertaken  as  a  writer  of  amal*,  '•  to  keep  every  thing 

to  its  year."  I'.  I've. 

The  short  and  simple  oimo/s  of  the  poor.  Gnty. 

Jieg^  This  word  was  formerly  used  by  good  writers 
in  the  singular.  '*  In  deathless  annal."  Young. — 
"Whether  it  be  a  last  year's  annal."  H'arburton. — 
"  Rather  an  annal  than  an  annual  retueinbranc«."  Dr. 
Price. 

Syn.  — See  History. 
AN'NATS,  71.  pi.  [L.  annus,  a  ^ear.]  {England.) 
A  year's  income  of  a  vacant  bishopric  or  living ; 
the  estimated  value  of  a  church  li\-ing  or  bene- 
fice for  one  year,  formerly  paid  as  a  tax  to  the 
king  by  the  new  incumbent ;  first  fruits. 

These  aniMM  were  by  tlonry  VIIl.  taken  ftom  the  cope, 
and  rested  in  the  crown.  Queen  Anue  restored  these  Ainds 
to  the  church.  Jiilen. 

AN-NEAL',    v.  a.    [A.  S.  anmltm,  to  kindle,  to 
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inflame.]       fi. 

ANNKALKD.f 

1.  To  heat  glaaa  in  order  to  fix  the  eolort 

laid  upon  it. 

And  like  ■  plrtura  shoae  in  (laat  mmmtiltd,      Drpdem. 

2.  To  subject  glacA  or  metal,  aft«r  being 
highly  heated,  to  a  process  of  slow  cooling,  in 
order  to  render  it  Iohh  brittle ;  to  temper  by  a 
gradually  diminishing  heat. 

While  on  the  stithy  irtows  the  stcrl. 

To  MifU-n,  tcra|H-r,  and  nnmoL  Scott, 

AN-NEAL'ING,   71.     L  The  art  of  fixing  colors 

upon  glass  by  heat. 
S.  The  art  of  softening  and  tempering  glam, 

iron,  &c.,  by  heating  and  gradually  cooling.  I'r: 

A.V-NfiC'TANT,  a.    Annexing.  Ann.  Phil. 

An'N^-LTd,  n.    An  ancllidan.  Hitchcock. 

Am'-M-EL-lA  •  TJf,  71.  pi.    [L.]     Anellidans. 

AN-N£L'L|-DAN,  7t.  Same  as  Anellidan.  Kirby. 

jfJV-/rl:L'L(-DE^,  n.    Same  as  Anellides. 

AN-NfeX',  r.  a.  [L.  annecto,  annexua,  to  bind  to ; 
It.  annettere;  Sp.  anexar;   Fr.  atmerer.]     [i. 

ANNEXED;  pp.  A.VNEXINO,  ANNEXED.] 

1.  To  add  or  unite  to  at  the  end,  as  a  smaller 
thing  to  a  greater  ;  to  subjoin  ;  to  affix  ;  to  at- 
tach ;  as,  "  To  annex  a  codicil  to  a  will." 

2.  To  connect  as  a  consequence. 

Industry  hath  amuxed  thereto  the  lUrcat  ttaUi  aid  Ih* 
richest  rewanls.  Barrom. 

Syn.  —  Jlnner  papers  to  a  document,  one  coantry 
to  another,  punishment  to  guilt ;  subjoin  a  postscript 
to  a  letter ;  afit  letters  to  word*,  a  title  tu  a  name  ; 
attack  blame  to  a  person,  or  dwgrac«  to  a  calling.— 
See  Add. 

t  AN-.NfiX',  71.    The  thing  annexed.    Bp.  Taylor. 

t  AN-N£x'A-RY,  71.    Addition.      Sir  E.  Samdya. 

AN-N^X-.\'TIQN,  n.    1.  Act  of  annexing;  con 

junction  ;  addition. 

2.  {Law.)  The  fastening  of  chattels  to  th<( 

freehold,  so  as  to  give  them  the  character  of 

fixtures.  BurrilL 

AN-N£:X'IQN(9n-nek'sIiiin), 71.  Annexation.  "By 

the  annexion  of  such  penalties."     [k.]  Rogers 

AN-NfiX'MfNT,  71.  Act  of  annexing;  thing  an' 
nexed.    "  Each  small  annexment.  Shale. 

AN-Nf'HI-LA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  annihilated. 
"  Mortal  and  annUiiUtble."  Cudworth, 

AN-NI'H|-LATE,  t.  a.  [L.  annihilo^  annihilatus, 
to  bring  to  nothing ;  ad,  to,  and  niAtV,  nothing ; 
It.  annichilare;    ¥r.  annihiler.']      [i.  annihi> 

LATED  ;     pp.     ANNIHILATING,    ANNIHILATED.] 

To  reduce  to  nothing ;  to  destroy  ;  to  annul. 

Spirits  that  live  throughout 
Vital  in  rrrrj'  part,  not  as  fMI  man. 
Cannot  but  by  lumihilittiuy  die.  MUtom. 

AN-Ni'Hl-LATE,  o.     Annihilated,     [r.]      Shcift. 

AN-NI-H|-LA'TIQN,  n.    1.  Act  of  annihilating, 
or  of  reducing  to  nothing. 
2.  State  of  being  annihilated  ;  destruction. 

AN-Nl'H|-LA-TQR,  n.    One  who  annihilates. 

tAN-NI-Vi^R'SA-RI-LY,<ui.  Annually.  Bp.HaU. 

AN-N|-v£r'8A-RY,  a.    Annual ;  yearly.       Ray. 

AN-NI-VER'SA-RY,7i.  [L.  anwir^rjoTiiM ;  anTiiM, 
a  year,  and  r«rto,  versus,  to  turn ;  It.  A  Sp. 
anniversario  ;  Fr.  annirersaireJ]  A  stated  day, 
celebrated  as  it  returns  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

On  the  muMivrsoryof  the  rerolution  in  HHL  •  duk of  dto- 
■rnters  have  long  had  the  custom  of  hearing  •  SBrwioil  In  oo« 
of  thi'ir  churchca. 


Syn.  — See  Ybably. 

tAN'NI-vBRSE,  «.    Anniversary.  Dryden. 

A^r'^rg  n6M'i-J^I  {tn'imMiu'^tii),  [L-l  In  the 

year  of  our  Lord  ;  in  the  year  of  the  Christian 
era  ;  —  commonly  abbreviated  to  A.  D. 

tAN-NOI'SANCE,n.  (Law.)  A  nuisance.  Blount 

AN-NOm-I-NA'TIQN,  m.  [L.  annominatio.]  Al- 
literation ;  agnomination,     [r.]  Tyr*ohitt 

Ajf'JfO  mOM-'dI,  [L.]     In  the  year  of  the  world. 

JfJf-Jvb'^.^,n.  [L.,  from  anntu,  a  year.]  {Law.) 
Com  or  grain,  or  whatever  is  laid  up  for  a  year's 
subsistence.  BurriQ, 

AN'NQ-TATE,  r.  n.     [L.  ofitio^o,  tmmotahu,  t« 
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note  down ;  It.  annotare ;  Sp.  anotar ;  Fr.  an- 
noter.]  [t.  annotated  ;  pp.  annotating, 
ANNOTATED.]  To  make  annotations,  notes,  or 
comments  ;  to  comment.  Todd. 

AN-NO-TA'TION,  n.  A  note;  comment;  expla- 
nation ;  gloss  ;  scholium.  Boyle. 
Syn.  —  See  Remark. 

AN-NQ-TA'TIOiV-IST,  n.  One  who  annotates ; 
an  annotator ;  a  commentator.       VVorthmgton. 

AN'NO-TA-TOR,  n.  A  writer  of  notes  or  com- 
ments ;  a  commentator.  Johnson. 

4lN-N6'TA-TQ-RY,  o.    Relatingto,  or  containing, 

*  annotations.      '  Qw-  Rev. 

AN-NOT'l-NOUS,   a.     [L.   annotintts;    annus,   a 

year.]  (Bot.)  Noting  plants  which  are  a  year  old, 

or  which  are  the  growth  of  one  season.  Lindley. 

AN-NOT'Ti\,  »•    See  Annotto.  Brande. 

AN-N5t'TO,  n.  A  reddish-yellow  vegetable  dye, 
or  a  dry,  hard  paste,  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  the  tree  Bixa  orellana  ;  used  in  dyeing,  and 
for  coloring  cheese,  butter,  and  liquors.  Ure. 
Written  also  aniotto,  amatto,  arnoUa,  aimotta,  and 
anotta.  —  See  Arnotto. 

AN-NOI)nce',  V.  a.  [L.  annuncio ;  It.  annun- 
siare  ;  Sp.  anunciar  ;  Fr.  annoncer.']  [i.  an- 
nounced ;  pp.  announcing,  announced.] 

1.  To  give  public  notice  of ;  to  proclaim ;  to 

declare ;  to  publish. 

Of  thy  birth,  at  length 
Anitounced by  Gabriel.  Milton. 

2.  To  pronounce  ;  to  declare  by  judicial  sen- 
tence. 

Who  model  nations,  publish  laws,  annowice 
Or  life  or  death.  Prior. 

Syn.  —  .Announce  an  arrival  or  pulilication  ;  pro- 
claim wur  or  peace;  declare  or  proclaim  war;  publish 
news;  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment.  —  See  DE- 
CLARE, Publish. 

AN-NodNCE'MipNT,  n.  Act  of  announcing;  a 
declaration  ;  an  advertisement ;  a  notification. 

.\N-^'6UN'U5R,  n.  One  who  announces  or  pro- 
claims ;  a  declarer.  Cotgrave. 

AN-NOV',  V.  a.  [L.  noxius,  hurtful ;  Norm.  Fr. 
annoi/er  ;  Fr.  ennuyer.]  [i.  annoyed  ;  pp.  an- 
noying, annoyed.]  To  molest ;  to  tease  ;  to 
incommode  ;  to  vex  ;  to  disturb  ;  to  fret. 

Common  nuisances  arc  such  inconvenient  and  troublesome 
offences  as  annoy  the  whole  community.  Jilackstone.. 

Syn.  — See  Tease. 

AN-NOY',  n.    Injury ;  molestation,     [ii.]     Shak. 
In  mercy  to  your  sad  annoy.  Keble. 

^N-NOi?^'ANCE,  M.     1.  Act  of  annoying  ; — state 
of  being  annoyed  ;  vexation.     "  To  the  annoy- 
ance of  others."  Hooker. 
2.  That  which  annoys  or  hurts  ;  trouble. 

The  very  exercise  of  industry  immediately  in  itself  is  de- 
lightful, and  hath  an  innate  satisfaction,  which  terapereth  all 
annoyances,  and  even  ingratiateth  the  pains  going  with  it. 

Banow. 

AN-NOY'pR,  n.    One  who  annoys.        Sherwood. 

t  AN-N6y'FUL,  a.  Full  of  trouble  ;  causing  un- 
easiness or  disquietude  ;  hurtful.  Chaucer. 

AN-N6y'ING,  p.  a.  Molesting;  vexing;  disqui- 
eting ;   troublesome. 

t  AN-NOY'oyS,  a.    Troublesome.  Chaucer. 

AN'NU-AL,  a.    [L.  annus,  a  year  ;  Fr.  antiu^l.'] 

1.  T^hat  returns  every  year ;  yearly  ;  as,  "An- 
ntial  sessions  of  a  legislature. 

2.  That  is  reckoned  by  the  year;  as,  "An- 
nual rent  or  interest." 

3.  That  passes  through  the  stages  of  gro^vth 
and  decay  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  as,  "  An  an- 
nual plant." 

Syn.  —  See  Yearly. 
An'NU-AL,  n.     1.   A  literary  publication  issued 
once  a  year.  Ec.  Rev. 

2.  {Bqt.)  An  annual  plant.  Loudbn. 

An'NI'-AL-TsT,  n.  An  editor  of,  or  a  writer  for, 
an  annual  publication,     [r.]  C.  Lamb. 

AN'NU-AL-Ly,  ad.    Yearly;  every  year. 

1-AN'NU-A-RY,  a.  Annual.  John  Hall. 

AN'Nli-fiNT,  a.  [L.  annuo,  anmiens,  to  nod  to  ; 
ad,  to,  and  mto,  to  nod.]  Nodding,  as  when 
one  signifies  assent.  Smart, 
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AN-NO'J-TANT,  n.  One  who  possesses  or  re- 
ceives an "  annuity.  Idler. 

AN-NU'J-TY,  H.  [L.  annus,  a  year;  Fr.  anmiiti^.'] 
A  sum  receivable  yearly  for  a  term  of  years ; 
a  yearly  rent  or  allowance.  Cowell. 

Life  anniiitii,  a.  sum  payable  to  an  individual  an- 
nually during  life. 

AN-NUL',  t'.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  nullum,  nothing; 
Fr.  antmller.]  [i.  annulled  ;  pp.  annulling, 
annulled.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  nothing ;  to  obliterate. 

Light,  the  pure  work  of  God,  to  me's  extinct, 

And  all  her  various  otyects  of  delight 

Atmnlled.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  void ;  to  abolish ;  to  nullify ;  to 
abrogate  ;  to  repeal ;  to  revoke  ;  to  invalidate ; 
to  disannul.  —  See  Disannul. 

Do  they  mean  to  invalidate,  annul,  or  call  in  question  that 
great  body  of  our  statute  law?  to  annul  laws  of  inestimable 
value  to  our  liberties;'  Biuke. 

Syn.  — See  Abolish. 

AN'NU-LAR,  a.  [Fr.  annulaire,  from  L.  annuhis, 
a  ring.]  Having  the  form  of  a  ring.  Cheyne. 
.Annular  eclipse,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  which  a 
spectator  situated  in  or  near  ihe  prolon(!ed  axis  of  the 
umbra,  sees  the  wIioIq  of  the  moon  on  the  sun  with  a 
ring  of  tiie  sun'ij  light  around  it.  Herschel. 

AN'NIJ-LAR-LY,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  a  ring. 

AN'NI'-LA-RY,  a.  Ring-shaped.  "The  wind- 
pipe is  made  of  annulary  cartilages."  Ray. 

AN'NU-LAte,  a.  [L  annulatus.']  Formed  or 
divided  into  distinct  rings  or  marked  with  dif- 
ferently colored  annulations.  Brande. 

An'NI'-LAT-^D,  a.  Having  rings  or  annulations  ; 
annulate.  Smart. 

AN-NU-LA'TION,  n.  {Bot.)  A  ring  or  cir-  |^ 
cle  ;  an  annulate  formation.        Brande.    Mg 

AN'Nl'-LET,  n.     [L.  annulus.']  ^/ 

1.  A  little  ring. 

2.  {Her.)  A  mark  [0]  distinguishing  the  fifth 
son. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  small, 
square  moulding,  which 
crowns  or  accompanies  a 
larger,  in  the  Doric  capi- 
tal :  —  applied  also  to  a 
small,  flat  moulding ;  a  fillet ;  a  list.         Weale. 

AN-NUL'M^NT,  M.  {Yr.  annuUemerU.']  The  act 
of  annulling;  nullification.  Todd. 

AN-NIJ-LO'SAN,  n.  [L.  annulus,  a  ring.]  {Zoul.) 
One  of  the  jointed  animals,  as  worms,  &c.  Kirby. 

AN-NU-LOSE'  (129),  a.  Having  rings  ;  composed 
of  rings  ;  annulated.  Roget. 

AN-NU'M^-RATE,  V.  a.  [L.  annumero,  antmme- 
ratus-l     To  add  to  a  former  number. 

Some  pleasures  which  .  .  .  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  pain, 
and  some  pains  that  may  be  aimwnerated  to  pleasures. 

Wollaston. 

AN-NU-M?-RA'TI0N,  n.  Addition  to  a  former 
number,  [r.]  "  A  new  annumcration."  Brotcne. 

AN-NUN'CI-AtE  (9n-nuu'slie-at,  66),  v.  a.    [L.  an- 
nuncio, annunciatus.']     [i.  annunciated  ;  2>P- 
ANNUNCIATING,  ANNUNCIATED.]  To  bring  tid- 
ings of;  to  proclaim;  to  report;  to  announce. 
Let  my  death  be  thus  annunciated.  JBp.  Bull. 

AN-NUN-CJ-A'TION  (sin-nun-she-a'sliun,  66),  n. 

1.  Act  of  announcing ;  proclamation.  "  The 
annunciation  of  the  gospel."  Hammond. 

2.  A  name  ^iven  to  the  day  (March  2.5th)  cel- 
ebrated in  memory  of  the  angel's  salutation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  {Paint.)  A  picture  representing  the  salu- 
tation of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  Archangel 
Gabriel.  Fairholt. 

AN-NUN'C|-A-TOR  (66),  n.   One  who  announces. 

AN-NIJN'CJ-A-TO-RY  (ju-iiun'she-si-to-re,  66),  a. 
Making  known  ;  giving  public  notice.  A.  Knox. 

jl-JVO'ji,  n.  {Zoel.)  A  ruminant  found  in  the 
island,  of  Celebes,  intermediate  in  structure  be- 
tween the  buffalo  and  antelope.  Van  der  Hoeven. 

An 'ODE,  n.  [Gr.  ava,  upwards,  and  6(5o5,  way.] 
{Elec.)  The  negative  surface  of  an  electrolyte 
at  which  the  electric  current  enters,  and  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  positive  electrode  ;  —  op- 
posed to  cathode.  Faraday. 
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An'O-DON,  n.  [Gr.  a  priy.  and  iidvi,  dldvros,  \ 
tooth.]  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  lamellibranchiate 
bivalves ;  the  fresh-water  clam,  the  sliell  of 
which  has  no  articular  processes  or  teeth  at  the 
hinge.  Oken. 

A^r-g-DOJ^'TJi,  n.pl.  {Conch.)  Bivalves  of  the 
genus  Anodon ;  fresh-water  clams.       Lamark. 

AN'O-DYNE,  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv.  and  i6vvri,  pain.]  A 
medicine  which  assuages  pain.  Arbuthnot. 

An'O-DYNE,  a.  Assuaging  or  relieving  pain, 
"  The  anodyne  draught  of  oblivion."        Burke. 

AN'O-DY-NOrs,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  an 
anodyne  ;  assuaging  pain.  Ogilvie. 

A-NOINT',  r. a.  {FY.oindre,oint.']  [t,  anointed; 

"  pp.    ANOINTING,,  anointed.] 

1.  To  rub  over  with  nnctuous  matter,  as  oils 
or  unguents  ;  to  smear. 

Wash  thyself,  therefore,  and  anoint  thee.  Ruth  iii.  8. 

2.  To  consecrate  by  unction.  Shak. 

I  will  send  thee  a  man,  and  thou  shall  anotnf  him  to  he 
captain  over  my  people  Israel.  1  Sam.  ix.  16. 

A-NOINT'55,  p.  a.  1.  Rubbed  over  with  unctuous 
matter ;  smeared. 

2.  Consecrated  by  unction.  Shak. 

A-NOlNT'gR,  n.    One  who  anoints.  Grey. 

A-NOINT'ING,  n.    Anointment.  Bp.  Taylor. 

A-NOINT'MfNT,  n.  The  act  of  anointing,  or  the 
state  of  being  anointed  ;  unction.  "  Holy 
anointment  from  God."  Milton. 

A-KO'LIS  [9.-no'l\s,  Brande,  Sm.  O. ;  Sn'o-lis,  P. 
C.  B.],  n.  [Antilles,  anoli,  a  lizard.]  {Zo'.l.) 
An  American  genus  of  squamoid  lizards,  which 
change  their  color  like  the  chameleon.  Agassiz. 
J9f»=-  There  are  a  good  many  .species  of  the  genua 
.Snolis,  all  natives  of  America.  They  appear  to  take 
the  place  in  the  New  World  of  the  chameleons  cf  the 
Old.  They  are  slender  and  graceful,  very  active  and 
restless,  and  perfectly  harmless.     Buird. 

An'O-M.AL,  w.  {Gram.)  An  anomalous  word; 
an  anomaly..— See  Anomaly.     Gr.  Grammar. 

A-N5M'A-LI-PED,  n.  [L.  anomalus,  irregular, 
from  Gr.  avrnfinXoi;,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  An 
anomalous-footed  fowl  or  animal.  Smart 

A-N0m'A-L1§M,  n.    Deviation  from  the  common 
rule  ;  irregularity  ;  anomaly.  Paley 

A-NOM-A-LIs'T|C,  )  a.  Irregular;  deviating 
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from  established  rule. 


.Anomalistic  year,  (^.Astron.)  the  interval  of  time  ip 
wliicli  the  earth  completes  a  revolution  with  respec* 
to  any  point  in  its  elliptic  orbit ;  being  longer  tliaf 
the  tropical  year,  in  consequence  of  the  precession  ol 
the  equinoxes.    Brande. 

A-N6M-A-LIs'TI-CAT.-LY,  ad.  Irregularly.    Ash 

A-NOM'A-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  avtopaXog,  irregular,  and 
kiOoi,  a  stone.]     {Min.)  An  irregular  mineral. 

A-N6m'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  ivii/iaJ.oi.']  Deviating 
from  rule  ;  irregular.  Locke. 

A-NOM'A-LOUS-LY,  ad.     Irregularly.      Browne. 

A-N6m'A-LY,  n.  [Gr.  aiwpa?.oi,  irregular,  a  priv. 
and  o/jn/(/?,  equal  ;  L.  anomalia.'] 

1.  Deviation  from  rule  ;  irregularity. 

There  are  anomalies  ont  of  number  now  existing  in  out 
language,  which  tlie  pure  logic  of  grammar  is  quite  incapabld 
of  explaining.  Trench. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  angular  distance  of  a  planet 
from  its  perihelion,  as  seen  from  the  sun.    Hind. 

jt-JVd'JUI-.^,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  v6po(,  a  law.] 
{Cotich.)  A  genus  of  asymetrical  bivalves;  — 
so  called  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  the 
valves.  Agassiz. 

An'O-MIte,  n.  {Pal.)  A  fossil  shell  of  the  ge- 
nus Anomia.  Knowles. 

AN-0-MCE'AN§,  n.pl.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  o^oio?,  like.] 
{Eccl.  Hist.)  A  name  given  to  the  extreme  Ari- 
ans  of  the  fourth  century,  because  they  held 
the  essence  of  the  Son  to  be  unlike  that  of  the 
Father.  Hook. 

t  A-NOM-a3-6M'g-RY,  n.  [Gr.  ovdiioios,  dissimi- 
lar, and  pfpoc,  part.^     A  dissimilar  atomology ; 


unlike  constitution. 


Cudworth. 


A-NOM-O-RHOM'BoId,  n.  FGr.  avopoi,  without 
law,  and  Eng.  rhomboid.']  {Min.)  An  irregular 
spar  or  crystal.  Smart. 
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tAN'Q-My,  n.  [Or.  itoitia;  a  priv.  and  vd|io(,  a 
law.]     A  breach  of  law.  Bramhall. 

Thcdrlightt  of  the  body  bctmyui  through  our  over  In- 
dulgence tu  tliein,  and  lew!  u«  optive  to  aiMiay  and  di<ol)c- 
dience.  GtaurilU. 

A-SfiS',  ad.     [A.  S.  on  an,  in  one.]    1.  In  a 
*  short  time ;  quickly ;  soon. 

A  little  «now,  tumbled  about. 
Anon  become!  a  mouutaia.  Shak. 

2,  At  times ;  sometimes  ;  now  and  then. 

Full  forty  dayi  he  paoied,  whether  on  hiU 

Sometime*,  aiion  in  thody  vale,  .  .  . 

Or  harbored  in  one  cave,  is  uot  revealed.  Milton, 

3.  A  contraction  for  anonymously. 

Ever  and  anon,  now  and  then ;  frequently. 

And  'twixt  hi*  flnser  and  hia  thumb  he  held 

A  |iouncet-box,  which  ever  mui  anon 

Ue  Kave  hii  noae.  Shak. 

Jt-Jfb  'A14,  n,  [Malayan,  menona.']  {Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  tropical  plants ;  custard-apple.  Braiuie. 

Jl.y-0-JvA'CE-JE,n.pl.  {Dot.)  An  extensive  nat- 
ural order  of  exogenous  plants,  whose  fruit  is 
sometimes  eatable,  as  the  custard-apple,  sweet- 
sop,  sour-sop,  &c.  Brande. 

tS"  Plants  nf  this  order  are  tropical*  except  one  Re- 
mit in  the  17.  S.,  viz.,  Aitsimina.  or  papaw.         Oray. 

A-^f6N'Y-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  awij-u^oj ;  a  priv.  and 
Svoiia,  a  name;  L.  anonymus;  Fr.  anonyme."] 
Wanting  a  name  ;  not  having  the  name  of  the 
author;  as,  "  An  anowy/jtou*  publication." 

A-NON'V-MODS-LY,  ad.  Without  a  name.  Swift. 

A-NON'Y-iMOl'S-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  anony- 
*  raous,  or  without  the  author's  name.  Coleridge. 

JlJV-g-PLg-THK'Rl-UJlf,  n.  [Gr.  am^tkof,  un- 
armed, and  Oiipioi^,  a  beast.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of 
fossil  pachydermatous  mammals,  resembling  a 
boar,  but  without  prominent  tusks.  Brande. 
.f-JVdP'SI-j1,  )n^  ["Gr.  a  priv.  and  S<Pif,  sight.] 
AN'OP-SY,  )  (^AnaC.)  Destitution  or  want  of 
sight ;  a  condition  of  monstrosity  in  which  the 
eye  and  orbit  are  wanting.  Dunglison. 

AN'O-REX-Y,  n.  {Med.)  [Gr.  avopiiia  ;  a  priv.  and 
opi^ti,  desire.]     Want  of  appetite.  Quiney. 

^-NOR'MAL,  a.  [L.  anormis,  for  abnormis.']  Ir- 
regular; abnormal.  —  See  Abnormal.  P.  Cyc. 

^-NOR'THiTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  consisting 
of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime.  Dana. 

A-NOR'THO-SCCiPE,  M.  [Gr.a  priv.,ap(?Jj,  straight, 
and  cKoiriia,  to  see.]  A  philosophical  toy  in- 
vented by  M.  Plateau,  for  producing  a  peculiar 
kind  of  optical  illusion.  Brande. 

9-J^dS'MI-jl,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  daityj,  smell.] 
{Med.)  A  loss  of  the  sense  of  smelling.  Black. 

AN-6T H'gR,  a.  [an  and  other.]  1.  Not  the  same  ; 
some  other. 

Art  thou  he,  or  do  we  look  for  another?  Malt.  xi.  3. 

2.  One  more. 

I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night.  Shak. 

For  stature  one  doth  seem  the  best  away  to  bear; 

Another  for  her  shape,  and  to  stand  beyond  compare  ; 

Another  for  the  flue  composure  of  a  face  ; 

Another  short  of  these,  yet,  for  a  modest  grace. 

Before  them  all  preferred.  Drayton. 

3.  Any  other  ;  any  one  else. 

Discover  not  a  secret  to  another.  Prov.  xxr.  9. 

fAN-6TH'pR-GAIN§,  a.  Of  another  kind  or 
turn.  "  I  tell  you,  I  might  have  had  another- 
gaina  husband  than  Dametas."  Sidney. 

tAN-6TH'pR-GATES,  rt.  Of  another  sort.  "An- 
othergates  manifestation  of  the  spirit  than  is 
ordinarily  to  be  found."  Bp.  Sanderson. 

AN-6TH'eR-GUess  (?n-ath'?r-g8s),  a.  [another 
and  guise.  Richardson.]  Of  a  different  kind. 
[Colloquial.]  "  I  wish  you  anotherguess  wife 
than  Socrates  had."  Howell. 

^-N6t'TA,  n.    Same  as  Annotto. 

t  A-NOUGH'  (»-nBf ').    Same  as  ENOUGH.  Todd. 

t  A.N5\V'.    Same  as  Enow.  Todd. 

tAN'SAT-gD,  a.  \Ij.  ansatus ;  ansa,  a  handle.] 
Having  handles.  Johnson. 

.aJVSE-DE-  PJl^IER  (ans'd9-pan-y5'),  n.  [Fr.,  has- 
ket-handU..]  {Arch.)  An  arch  in  the  form  of 
a  semi-ellipse,  the  major  axis  of  which  fonns 
its  chord.  Ogilcie. 
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JjV'SKR,  n.  i  pi.  Xk'hbrRv.     [L.,  a  goo$e.] 

1.  {Ornith.)  An  order  of  birds,  including  the 
families  Anntida;  (■oli/mbido',  Alridte,  Procel- 
larida,  Lnritlff,  and  Pelirnnidtp. 

Ag-  Rirdx  of  thi8  order  swim  by  means  of  web-feet 
or  of  lobe-feet.     Oray. 


2.  {Astron.)  A  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude  in 
the  milky  way,  between  Lyra  and 
Aquila.  Craig. 

AN'spR-AT-?D,  a.  {Her.)  Not- 
ing a  cross,  the  extreinities  of 
which  are  formed  into  the  shape 
of  the  heads  of  lions,  eagles,  &c. 

JlJV-SER-1'JV.X,  n.  pi. 
[L.]'  {Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  birds  of 
the  order  Anscres, 
and  family  Anatidcc ; 
geese.  Gray. 

AN'seR-iNE,a.  Relat- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  BemicU  brenta. 
a  goose.           P.  Cyc. 

tAN'SLAIGHT    (an'slat),  n.     An  onslaught;  an 
attack ;  affray.  —  See  Onslaugut.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

An'SW^R  (ftn's?r,  12),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  anawarian, 
and,  against,  and  swaran,  to  swear.]  [».  an- 
swered ;  pp.  answering,  answered.] 
_  1.  To  speak  in  return,  or  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion, to  a  call,  to  a  discourse,  argument,  charge, 
or  accusation  ;  to  respond. 

Lives  he  ?    Wilt  thou  not  answer,  man  ?  Shak. 

And  when  they  bring  }'ou  unto  the  synagogues  .  .  .  take 

ye  no  thought  .  .  .  what  thing  ye  shall  answer.  Luke  xii.  11. 

2.  To  be  accountable  or  responsible. 

ir  there  be  any  absurdity  In  thi»,  our  author  must  annrer 
for  it.  Locke. 

3.  To  be  like ;  to  correspond ;  to  suit  when 
brought  into  comparison  or  correlation. 

As  in  water  face  ansioereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to 
man.  Prov.  xxvii.  19. 

Sizar,  a  word  still  used  in  Cambridge,  amwers  to  a  servi- 
tor in  Oxford.  Swift. 

4.  To  be  suitable,  or  sufficient  for  a  purpose ; 
as,  "  I  do  not  need  two  ;   one  will  atiswer." 

See  Reply. 

An'SWRR  (ftn's?r,  12),  v.  a.    1.  To  speak  in  return 
to  a  question  ;  to  reply  to. 

Are  we  succored?    Are  the  Moor*  removcdT 

Answer  these  questions  first.  Dryden. 

2.  To  meet  satisfactorily  by  argument  or  ex- 
planation ;  to  refute. 

A  speech  to  which  Mr.  Ilcnley  replied,  but  [which!  he 
fiiilcd  to  answer.  Eil.  Kev. 

3.  To  be  equivalent  to,  or  sufficient  for. 

A  feast  is  made  fhr  laughter,  and  wine  maketh  merry;  but 
money  answei-eth  all  things.  Ecclet.  x.  lU. 

4.  To  satisfy,  discharge,  or  pay,  as  a  claim 
or  obligation. 

No  less  than  his  lift  would  antaer  it.  Sidney. 

5.  To  be  suitable  to ;  to  correspond  to ;  as, 
"  This  will  not  anstcerihc  purpose  "  ;  "  It  does 
not  answer  our  expectation." 

6.  To  return  in  opposition. 

And  blows  have  anxtcertd  blows.  Shak. 

7.  To  be  opposite,  or  over  against. 

Fire  ansirert  fire,  and  by  their  poly  beams 

Each  buttle  sees  the  other's  umbered  face.  Shak. 

An'SWRR  (ftn's^r),  n.     [A.  S.  atidswaru.] 

1.  That  which  is  said  in  return  to  a  ques- 
tion, demand,  or  position  ;  a  resnonse  ;  a  reply. 

2.  The  result  of  a  mathematical  opemtion  ; 
—  used  chiefly  in  arithmetic  and  algcbra.Z)o.&/'. 

3.  {Law.)  A  confutation  of  a  charge ;  a  "de- 
fence in  writing  made  by  a  defendant. 

Sjm.  —  An  anmcrr  is  given  to  a  demand  or  ques- 
tion ;  a  reply  to  an  answer  or  renionstranre ;  and  a 
rrjoinder  to  a  reply.  The  word  angtrer  is  far  more 
extenMive  in  its  siKnifiration  than  either  rrpln  or  re- 
joinder, iKitli  of  which  latter  words  suppose  a  dispute, 
from  dilferonce  of  sentiment,  whether  real  or  pre- 
tended. A  repartee  is  a  smart  reply,  or  witty  retort, 
to  some  Jocose  observation.    Response  is  generally 
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used  to  simiify  aUernale  anmrering,  as  |be  rwjBMUM 
of  the  Liiiiricy.  —  Mm  Repartee. 

AN'SWgR-.A-IU.E  (»n'acr-»-hl),  a.     1.  Admitting 
an  answer  ;  that  may  be  answered  ;  refutable. 
The  argument,  though  subtle.  Is  yet  a«uu«raUr.    Johmton. 

2.  Obliged  to  answer ;  accountable ;  respon- 
sible ;  amenable. 

That  would  be  to  make  such  gOTcmmenl  anarertMe  tat 
the  errors  of  human  aaturc.  Svifl. 

3.  Correspondent;  bearing  resemblance. 

It  was  but  such  ■  likenras  as  an  Imprrftvt  m\mt»  doth  glr« 
—  anmxrabU  enough  in  aouia  tttuna  and  coiun.  but  rrrtac 
in  others.  Siilnty. 

4.  Proportionate ;  corresponding ;  suitable. 


^     .  Only  add 

Deed*  to  thy  knowledge  oiuicwraUc. 

6.  Equal ;  equivalent. 


mutrn. 


There  l>e  no  kings  wboae  means  art  mmirrttU  mta  oHicr 
men's  desire*.  KalHgh, 

Syn. —  We  are  answerable  for  a.iieioa<id  ;  rtsptm- 
siblr  for  a  trust ;  accountable  for  our  riindurl ;  amrma- 
bte  to  the  laws.  JinsteerabU  to  the  deeign  ;  suitabU  to 
the  purpose. 

AN'8Wf,R-A-BLE-N688,  n.  Quality  of  being  an- 
swerable.  Hamutr. 

An'SW^R-A-BLY  (tn'sfr-»-bl«),  ad.  In  propor- 
tion ;  suitably.  Woodtcard. 

An'SW^R-^R  (4n'«?r-?r),  n.    One  who  answers. 

An'SW(:r-Ing,  p.  a.  Corresponding.  "With 
answering  looks  of  sympathy  and  love."  Milton. 

An'8W5R-J6b'B5R  (4n's«r-j»b'b?r),n.  One  who 
makes  a  trade  of  writing  answers.  Swift. 

AN'SWfR-LfeSS  (4n'»?r-l«8),  o.  Being  without 
an  answer ;  unanswerable.  Byron. 

Ant  (12),  n.  [A.  S.  a-mete.]  (En/.)  An  insect 
of  the  genus  Formica ;  emmet ;  pismire. 

The  ttiWt  republic  and  the  realm  of  bee*.  Pofis 

A'N'T  (ant).  A  vulgar  colloquial  contraction  fo^ 
am  not,  are  not,  and  sometimes  for  i»  not. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  see  some  persons  of  edt» 
cation  and  character  introduce  the  mere  Tulgarisote 
of  discourse  in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar ;  such  as  / 
a^ n't,  I  can't,  /  shan't,     fHUkerspuon. 

t  An'T  (Sat).   A  contraction  for  an  it,  L  e.  if  it. 

JJV'TjJ,  n.  ;  pi. 
;iJV'T.,K.[L.,from 
ante,  before.] 
{Arch.)  A  pilas- 
ter or  square 
projection  ter- 
minating the 
side  wall  of  a 
temple.  A  por- 
tico with  col- 
umns between 
the  anta;  is  said  to  be  in  antit.  WeaU. 

AnT-A<;"1D,  w.  [Gr.  ivrl,  against,  and  Eng.  acid.] 
{Med.)  A  medicine  to  neutralize  aciditv  in  the 
stomach ;  anti-acid.  Brande. 

AN-TAg'<?-.\I§M,  n.  Act  of  contending  a^inst ; 
contest ;  opposition  ;  contrariety.  Taylor. 

AN-TAG'Q-NIST,  n.  [Or.  ivraytrirr^t ;  irri, 
against,  and  iyttri^uiiai,  to  contend.] 

1.  One  who  contends  against  another ;  an  op- 
ponent ;  a  competitor.  Addison. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  muscle  which  counteracts  an- 
other. Arbvthnot. 

83m. —  See  Enemy. 

AN-tAg'O-nIst,  a.  Contending  against ;  oppo- 
site ;  antagonistic.  Ec.  Rev. 

AN-TAg-0-n1s'T|C,         )  a.  Contending  against ; 
AN-TAg-Q-NTs'T|-C.\L,  J  acting  in    opposition; 
opposing;  opposite. 

Their  valor*  are  not  yet  ao  entiibalaat. 

Or  truly  antaounistic,  as  to  llghL  B.  Jomen. 

AN-TAg-9-NI8'T|C,  n.  fGr.  irri,  against,  and 
iLyuvieT^,  a  combatant.]  (Anat.)  A  muscle  op- 
posed to  another  muscle  in  its  action.   Brand*. 

AN-tAg'Q-NIze,  r.  o.  &  n.  [See  Antaookist.} 
To  contend  against,     [r.]  Atk. 

t  .\N-tAg'Q-.\Y,  n.  [Gr.  .hrayatla  ;  irri,  against* 
and  d^uiW',  a  stnigRlo.]  Opposition.  "Antof 
ony  .  .  .  between  Christ  and  Belial."    Miltom, 

AN-TAI.'9|C,  a.    [Gr.  i>H,  against,  and   ily«t, 
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pain  ;    Fr.  antalffique.']     (Med.)  That  relieves 
or  assuages  pain  ;  anodyne.  Johnson. 

AN-TAL'(jHC,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  to  relieve 
or  assuage  pain.  Brande. 

ANT-Al'KA-H,  or  AXT-AL'KA-LI,  n.  [Gr.  ivri, 
against,  and  Eng.  alkali.']  (Chem.)  A  sub- 
stance that  counteracts  an  alkali.  P.  Cyc. 

AnT-AL'KA-l!ne,  a.  Having  the  power  to 
counteract  alkalies.  Hooper. 

JIjvt-.^JV-j1-CLJ'  SIS,  n.  [Gr.  avrl,  against,  and 
avoKlaia,  to  bend  back.] 

(Rhet.)  1.  A  figure  by  which  that  which  is 
spoken  in  one  sense  is  turned  to  another  or 
contrary  sense ;  as,  "  In  thy  youth  learn  some 
craft,  that  in  old  age  thou  mayst  get  thy  living 
without  craft."  Johiiso7i. 

2.  The  repetition,  after  a  long  parenthesis, 
of  the  word  or  phrase  which  preceded  it. 

AJVT-J3J\r-ji-Od  '  (^E,  n.  [Gr.  avH,  against,  and  iv- 
uyioyii,  a  leading  up.]  (Rhet.)  Recrimination  ; 
an  answer  to  a  charge  by  a  counter-charge. 

ANT-APH-RO-dI"S!-AC  (93),  n.  [Gr.  avr/,  against, 
and  atjipoiiataKdi,  belonging  to  venery.]  (Med.) 
A  medicine  to  quell  amorous  desires.    Brande. 

AnT-APH-RQ-dIt'IC,  n.  Same  as  Antaphro- 
disi'ac.  Dunglison. 

Ant-AP-O-PLEC'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  ivrl,  against,  and 
d T(!7r/i;^( J,  apoplexy ;  nit6,  from,  and  jtAvo-itiu,  to 
strike.]     Good  against  apoplexy.  Johnson. 

ANT-ARC'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  ivrl,  against,  and  apu-rof, 
the  Great  13ear,  or  Charles's  Wain.]  Relating 
to  the  south  pole  ;  opposite  to  arctic.      Milton. 

AJSTT-A'RES,  n.  (Astron.)  The  bright  star  in  the 
constellation  Scorpio.  Hind. 

AnT-AR-TIIRIt'JC,  a.  [Gr.  anl,  against,  and 
(ipOpins,  the  gout.]     Good  against  the  gout. 

AnT-AR-TIIRIt'IC,  n.    A  remedy  for  the  gout. 

ANT-.\STH-MAT'IC  (8lnt-9St-mat'jk),  a.  [Gr.  nvri, 
against,  and  aaOna,  a  panting.]  Good  against 
the  asthma.  Johnson. 

Ant-ASTH-MAt'JC,  n.  A  remedy  for  the  asthma. 

AnT-A-TROph'IC,  n.  [Gr.  a^W,  against,  and 
irptifia,  a  wasting  or  pining  away.]  (Med.)  A 
medicine  to  cure  atrophy.  Dunglison. 

ANT'-BEAr  (int'hir),  n.  (Zo,l.)  The  great  ant- 
eater  ;  Mjnnecophaga  jubata.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Ant'-cAtcH-PR,  n.  A  kind  of  bird,  resem- 
bling the  thrush,  which  lives  chiefly  on  ants. 

Ogilvie 

JfjV'TE  [L.]  A  Latin  preposition  signifying 
before; — frequently  used  in  composition;  as, 
antediluvian,  before  the  flood. 

An'T5-AcT,  n.  [L.  ante,  before,  and  Eng.  act.] 
A  preceding  act.     [r.]  Bailey. 

An'TP-AL,  a.    Being  before  or  in  front.     Clarke. 

ANT'-EAT-pR,n.  (Zo- 
ol.)  An  edentate, 
hairy  animal,  of  the 
genus  Myrmecopha- 
ga,  and  remarkable 
for  its  long  cylindri- 
cal tongue,  covered 
with  glutinous  saliva, 
by  which  it  entraps 
the  insects  on  which 
it  feeds.  Brande. 

Ajf  TE  BEL'L  VM,    [L.]    Before  the  war. 

t  AN-T^-ce-DA'N^-OUS,  a.  Going  before ;  pre- 
ceding; anterior.  Barrow. 

t  AN-T^-CEDE',  v.  n.  [L.  antecedo  ;  ante,  before, 
and  cedo,  to  go.]     To  precede.  Hale. 

AN-Te-CE'D¥NCE,  n.  1.  Act  of  going  before ; 
precedence.  Hale. 

2.  (Astron.)  The  apparent  motion  of  a  planet 
towards  the  west. 

AN-Tf-OE'DpN-Cy,  n.    Antecedence.    Fotherhy. 

AN-T^-CE'D^NT,  a.  Going  before;  preceding; 
previous ;  anterior ;  foregoing ;  prior  in  order 
of  time  ;  —  opposed  to  subsequent. 


Great  ant-enUr 
(Mvrmecophas/a  jubata). 


8yCL,— .Antecedent  is  opposed  to  gtibsequent,  and 
marks  priority,  implying  some  relation  between  two 
objects ;  and,  in  logic,  tiie  premises  are  called  the  an- 
tecedent, and  tlie  conclusion  the  consequent.  Preced- 
ing is  opposed  to  succeeding  ox  following  ;  anterior  to 
posterior  ;  former  to  latter.  Antecedent  and  preceding 
denote  priority  of  time ;  anterior,  prior,  and  former 
have  a  relative  sense,  and  are  applied  to  things  more 
remote  in  time  or  position  than  others.  An  antece- 
dent event ;  the  preceding  year ;  foregoing  statement ; 
prior  claim  ;  previous  inquiry ;  anterior  part  of  the 
skull  ;/orm«r  times.  The  eighteen  centuries  since  the 
birth  of  Christ  are  antecedent  to  the  nineteenth,  or  tlie 
one  we  live  in;  hut  it  is  the  eighteenth  only  which 
we  call  the  preceding  one.  —  See  Previous. 

AN-T?-CE'D?NT,  n.    1.  That  which  goes  before. 

A  duty  of  so  mighty  an  influence,  that  it  is,  indeed,  the 
necessary  antecedent,  if  not  also  the  direct  cause,  of  a  sinner's 
returu  to  God.  South. 

2.  pi.  Previous  course,  conduct,  action,  or 
avowed  principles.     [Modern.] 

We  have  learned  lately  to  speak  of  men's  antecedents ;  the 
phrase  is  newly  come  up  ;  and  it  is  common  to  say,  "  If  we 
would  know  what  a  man  really  now  is,  we  must  know  his 
antecedents,"  that  is,  what  he  has  been  in  time  past.    Trench. 

A  collection  of  thoughts  .  . .  which  formed  a  more  valua- 
ble capital  than  his  merely  literary  antecedents.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

3.  (Math.)  The  first  of  two  terms  composing 
a  ratio.  Davies  4f  Peck. 

4.  (Gram.)  The  noun  to  which  the  relative 
refers  ;  the  first  of  two  terms  between  which  a 
relation  is  expressed.  Murray. 

5.  (Logic.)  The  first  member  of  a  hypotheti- 
cal proposition.  '  Whately. 

If  the  sun  be  fixed,  the  earth  must  move;  if  there  be  no  fire, 
there  will  be  no  smoke.  The  first  part  of  these  propositions, 
or  that  wherein  the  condition  is  contained,  is  caficd  the  aute- 
cedcnt,  the  other  is  called  the  consequent.  IVatts. 

Syn.  — See  Previous. 

An-T5-CE'D?NT-LY,  ad.  In  the  state  of  antece- 
dence ;  previously.  "  We  consider  him  a7ite- 
cedently  to  his  creation."  South. 

AX-Tp-C^-DEN'TAL,  a.  Relating  to  antecedents. 
Antecedental  method,  (Oeom.)  a  mode  of  geometrical 
proportion  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  ante- 
cedents and  consequents.  Crabb. 

AN-TP-CES'SOR,  w.  [L.]  1.  One  who  goes  before, 
or  takes  the  lead  of  another ;  a  predecessor. 
"The  successor  seldom  prosecuting  his  ante- 
cessor's devices."  Sandys. 
2.  (Law.)  One  who  possessed  the  land  before 
the  present  possessor  ;  a  prepossessor.  Brady. 

An'TP-CHAM-B5R,  n.  [L.  ante,  before,  and  Eng. 
chamber ;  Fr.  antichambre.]  The  chamber  or 
room  before,  or  leading  into,  the  principal  apart- 
ment; —  sometimes  incorrectly  written  anti- 
chamber. 

An'TP-CHAP-PL,  n.  That  part  of  the  chapel 
through  which  is  the  passage  to  the  choir  or 
body  of  it.  Warton. 

AN-TE'CIAN§  (66),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  avri,  opposite, 
and  oiKtio,-  to  dwell  ;  L.  antccci.]  (Geog.)  The 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  who  live  on  the  same 
semicircle  of  the  same  meridian,  but  equally 
distant  from  the  equator,  the  one  part  north 
and  the  other  south  ;  antoeci.  Hutton. 

AJV-TE-CUR'SOR,n.  [L.]  One  who  runs  before ; 
a  precursor ;  a  harbinger.  Bailey. 

An'TP-DATE,  v.  a.  [L.  ante,  before,  and  Eng. 
date.]  [i.  axtedated  ;  pp.  antedating,  ante- 
dated.] 

1.  To  date  earlier  than  the  real  time  ;  to  date 
beforehand,  as  a  note  or  other  document. 

By  reading,  a  man  does,  as  it  were,  antedate  his  life,  and 
make  himself  contemporary  with  the  ages  past.  Collier. 


2.  To  give  by  anticipation  ;  to  anticipate. 

Our  joys  below  it  can  improve, 
And  antedate  the  bliss  above. 


AN'Tg-DATE,  n.    Anticipation. 


Popa. 

Dontie. 

An-TP-DI-LU'VI-AN,  a.  [L.  ante,  before,  and 
diluvium,  the  deluge.]  Existing  before  the 
deluge,  or  flood.  Woodward. 

AN-T5-DI-LU'VI-AN,  n.  One  who  lived  before 
the  deluge,  or  flood.  Bentley. 

t  AN'TP-fAcT,  n.  The  representation  of  a  fact 
before  it  occurs.  Proceed,  of  some  Divines  (1641.) 

AJ^'TE-FIX-JE,  n.  pi.  [L.  ante,  before,  and 
fxus,  fixed.]  (Arch)  Ornaments  above  the 
eaves  of  a  temple,  to  hide  the  ends  of  the 


joint  tiles  :  —  also  heads  of  lions,  &c.,  for  water, 
spouts  below  the  eaves.  Gwilt. 


An'T5-LOPE,  n.  [Gr.  avOo^,  a  flower  or  ornament, 
and  ui^,  the  eye,  in  allusion  to  its  beautiful 
eyes ;  corrupted,  according  to  Cuvier,  from 
antholops.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  nmxinating  an- 
imals, belonging  to  the  hollow-horned  family, 
resenabling  the  deer  and  the  goat ;  the  gazelle  ; 
—  written  also  antilope.  Brande. 

AN-T5-LU'CAN,  a.  [L.  antelucanus  ;  anfe,  before, 
and  /wa;,  light.]  Before  daylight.  "  Antelucan 
devotion."  Bp.  Hall. 

AN-T5-Me-RlD'l-AN,  a.  [L.  ante,  before,  and 
meridies,  midday.]  Before  noon. 

ANT-?-MET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  dvrl,  against,  and  Ifiim, 
to  vomit.]  —  See  Antiemetic.  Johnson. 

An-TP-MUICDANE,  a.  [L.  ante,  before,  and 
mundus,  the  world.]  Before  the  creation  of  the 
world.    "  Great  antemtmdane  Father !  "  Young. 

AN-TP-MU'RAL,  n.  [L.  ante,  before,  and  murus, 
a  wall.]     (tort.)  An  outwork.  Ogilvie. 

AN'T?-NI-CENE',  a.  Anterior  to  the  council  of 
Nice.  Jortin. 

AJV-TEJV'J\r.^,  n.;  pi.  AN-T&y'NjK.  [L.,  a  sail- 
yard.]  (Zool.)  A  sort  of  horn  or  horn-like  pro- 
cess, or  inovable,  tubular  organ,  on  the  head  of 
certain  insects  and  crustaeeous  animals ;  a 
tentacle  ;  a  feeler.  Brande. 

AN-T?N-i\IF'eR-OUS,  a.  [L.  antenna,  a  sail- 
yard,  and/ero,to  bear.]  Having  antennae.  Kirby. 

AN-TEN'NI-FORM,  a.  [L.  antenna  and  forma, 
form.]  Having  the  form  of  antennae.        Craig. 

AN-T5-NfJM'BpR,  n.  A  number  preceding  an- 
other. Bacon. 

AN-TP-NUP'TIAL,  a.  [L.  a7ite,  before,  and  nup. 
tialis,  pertaining  to  a  wedding.]  Before  mar- 
riage. Reid. 

AN-TP-PAG'MPNT,  n.  [L.  antepagmentum  ;  ante, 
before,  and  pango,  to  fix.]  (Arch.)  An  orna- 
mented jamb  of  a  door.  Francis. 

AN-T5-PAs'€HAL,  a.  [L.  ante,  before,  and  pascha 
(from  Heb.  HDB,  a  sparing),  the  Passover.] 
Before  Easter.  "  The  antepaschal  fast."  Nelsoii. 

AN'Tp-PAST,  n.  [L.  ante,  before,  and  pastus, 
a  feeding.]    A  foretaste  ;  anticipation. 

AN-T5-P5-N(jlT',  n.  [L.  antepe7iultima ;  ante, 
before,  pene,  almost,  and  ultimus,  the  last.] 
(Pros.)  The  last  syllable  but  two.  Walker. 

AJV-TE-PE-J^(/L'TI-MA,n.  [L.]  (P?os.)  Same  as 
Antepenult.  Brande. 

AN-Tg-Pp-NUL'Tl-MATE,  a.  (Pros.)  Relating  to 
the  last  syllable  but  two.  Walker 


AN-Tp-Pp-NUL'TI-MATE,  n. 
NULT. 


Same  as  Antepe- 
Walker. 


ANT-EP-l-LfiP'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  ivH,  against,  and 
ij:i?.>nl.ii,  epilepsy.]  Good  against  epilepsy. 

t  An'T5-P6NE,  v.  a.  [L.  atitepono.]  To  set  one 
thing  before  another  ;  to  prefer.  Coles. 

An'TP-PORT,  n.  [L.  a7ite,  before,  and  porta,  a 
door.]     An  outer  port,  gate,  or  door,      Ogilvie. 

AN-Te-PO-§i"TION,  n.  1.  An  anterior  position. 
2.  (Gram.)   The  placing  of  a   word   before 
another  word,  which,  by  common  rule,  ought  to 
precede  it. 

AN-TE-PRp-DlC'A-MfiNT,  n.  [L.  antepredica- 
mentu7n.]  (Logic.)  An  introduction  to  the  cate- 
gories ;  a  question  requiring  discussion  before 
entering  on  the  main  subject.  Johnson. 

AN-TE'RJ-OR,  a.     [L.  anterior;   ante,    before.] 
Going  before  ;  preceding ;  fore  ;   former ;  prior 
in  point  of  time  ;  —  opposed  to  posterior. 
Syn.  —  See  Antecedent. 

AN-TE-RI-6r'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  anterior ; 
priority  ;  precedence.  Pope. 
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AN-Tfi'B(-QR-J'V,  ad.  In  an  anterior  manner. 

AN'T(P-r66m.  n.  [L.  ante,  before,  and  Eng. 
room.]  A  room  leading  to  a  principal  apart- 
ment. Shak. 

JjV'TE^  (in'tSz),  n.  pi.  FL.]  (Arch.)  Square 
pillarM  on  each  side  of  tne  doors  of  temples, 
&c.  —  Sec  Anta.  Johnson. 

A.V'TE-STAT-IRE  (24),  n.  {Fort.)  A  small  in- 
trcnchment  or  work,  made  of  palisades,  or  of 
sacks  filled  with  earth.  Orabb. 

AN-Tg-ST^M'AjfMI  (an-t?-8iam'?k),  n.  A  cavity 
which  leads  iiito  the  stomach.  Bay. 

t  AN-Tg-TfiM'PLE,  n.  In  ancient  churches,  the 
part  now  called  the  nave,  ('hristian  Antiquities. 

t  AN'T(;-VERT,  v.  a.  [L.  anteverto.l  To  pre- 
vent ;  to  avert ;  to  forestall.  Dp.  Hall. 

jfJVT-HE  'fjf-dJV,  n.  ;  nl.  ant-he' li-a.  [Gr.  (Jit/, 
opposite,  and  %i(o?,  tne  sun.]  {Optics.)  Lumi- 
nous colored  rin^s,  or  glories,  observed  round 
the  shadow  of  the  spectator's  own  head,  pro- 
jected on  a  surface  covered  with  dew,  or  on  a 
dense  cloud  or  fog-bank.  '         Brande. 

A.NT'HP-LTX,  n.  [Gr.  I'lvri,  before,  and  Zh^,  a 
spiral.]  {Anat.)  An  eminence  on  the  cartilage 
of  the  ear,  in  front  of  the  helix.        Dunglison. 

ANT-HgL-MlN'TjC,  a.  [Gr.  avri,  against,  and 
H^ivi,  a  worm.]  That  kills  worms.     Arbidhnot. 

ANT-HgL-MlN'T|C,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  to 
destroy  worms.  Dunglison. 

A.N'THgM,  n.  [Gr.  avrl,  in  return,  and  S/ifOf,  a 
song,  i.  e.  sung  in  alternate  parts.]  {Mus.)  A 
composition  set  to  verses  from  the  Psalms,  or 
other  portions  of  Scripture  or  the  Liturgy,  and 
employed  in  public  worship ;  a  divine  song 
or  hymn. 

This  species  of  music  was  first  introduced 
as  a  part  of  the  service  of  the  English  church 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Buck. 
There  let  the  pealing  organ  Wow 
To  the  full-voice<l  quire  below. 
In  sen'ice  high  and  nnthenu  clear.  Hilton. 
Where,  through  the  lonpr-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault. 
The  pealing  antkein  swells  the  note  uf  praise.  Grai/. 

JiJV'r HE-MIS,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  audos,  a  flower.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants;  camomile.  Loudon. 

AN'THgM-VVi^E,  CKi.  In  the  manner  of  singing 
anthems.     "  By  catches,  anthem-wise."  Bacon. 

AN'THPR,  n.  [Gr.  a i'0';p<5{,  flowery,  blooming.] 
{Bot.)  The  case  or  part  of  the  flower  containing 
pollen ;  the  essential  portion  of  the  stamen  or 
mule  part  of  a  flower,  P.  Cyc. 

An'THPR-AL,  a.    {Bot.)  Relating  to  anthers. 

AN'TII^R-DOST,  n.  The  pollen  of  flowers.  Lyell. 

AN-THe-RlF'gR-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  anther,  and  L. 
fero,  to  bear.]  {Dot.)  Bearing  anthers,  or  the 
male  parts  of  flowers.  Loudon. 

AN'TUp-RolD,  a.  [Eng.  anther,  and  Gr.  i7^oi, 
form.]    {Bot.)  Resembling  an  anther.  Brande. 

jlJV-rHK'srs,n.  [Gt.  Svdnan,  Ahlossom.]  {Bot.) 
The  period  when  flowers  expand.  Brande. 

jlJV-Tf{ES-rE'RI-6jV,n.  [Gl.  avOeoT^jpiiip.]  The 
eighth'  month  of  the  Attic  year,  answering  to 
the  end  of  February  and  beginning  of  March  ; 
—  probably  so  named  from  the  anthesteria,  or 
festival  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  which  was  cele- 
brated at  Athens  in  that  month.  Liddell  Sg  Scott. 

AnT-hIll,  n.    A  hillock  formed  by  ants.     Ray. 
AnT-hIl'LOCK,  n.  Same  as  Ant-hill.  Addison. 

AN-TH6'B|-AN,  n.  [Gr.  aiOoj,  a  flower,  and  0i6<», 
to  live.]  {tint.)  A  beetle  that  feeds  on  blos- 
soms. Kirby. 

AN-THQ-CAR'POVS,  a.  [Gr.  avOof,  a  blossom, 
and  Kapirdi,  fruit.]  {Bot.)  A  term  applied  to 
fruits  formed  of  masses  of  flowers  adhering  to 
each  other,  as  the  pine-apple.  Ogilvie. 

^J^-THO'DI-Om,  n.  [Or.  ivOdi^m,  like  flowers; 
£v9o{,  a  flower,  and  tlfioi,  form.]  (Bot.)  A 
flower-head  consisting  of  an  aggregation  of 
florets,  surrounded  by  a  common  involucrum, 
as  that  of  the  daisy  or  the  thistle.         Lindley. 

AN.THQ-l69'|-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  anthology. 


AN-THOL'Q-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  ivOoXayla,  a  gathering 
of  flowers  ;  i'vOo.,a.  flower,  and  Uyw,  to  gather.] 
A  collection  of  flowers;  —  applied  chicily  to  a 
selection  of  poems,  or  of  elegant  extracts  from 
authors.     "  The  Greek  anthology."       Warton. 

4JV-T/{6l'Y-sIs,  n.  [Or.  irOof,  a  flower,  and 
/.bai(,  a  setting  free  ;  Xolu,  to  loosen.]  A  change 
of  flowers  from  their  usual  state  to  some  other, 
as  leaves,  branches,  &c.  Brande. 

J[/if-TnO-MA'JVI-jJ,n.  [Gr.  SvOo(,a.  flower,  and 
liiivia,  madness.]  An  extravagant  fondness  for 
flowers.  l>r.  Black. 

An'THQ-NY'S  fire'  (Sn'to-njz-flr'),  n.  The  ery- 
sipelas.—See  Saint  Anthony's  Fike. 

AN-THQ-PH^L'LITE,  or  AN-TIlOPH'YL-LiTE 
(131),  n.  [Gr.  avO  5,  a  flower,  <pbkiov,  a  leaf,  and 
kiOo',,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  fibrous  silicate  of 
magnesia  and  iron.  Dana. 

A.VT'FIO-RTfJM,  n.  [Or.  ivOopiafidf,  a  counter  defi- 
nition ;  avri,  agamst,  and  boi^ui,  to  divide,  to 
determine.]  {Rhet.)  A  definition  or  description 
contrary  to  that  of  an  opponent.  Smart. 

AN-TI1Q-SID'P-R[TE,  h.  [Gr,  ifOof,  a  flower,  and 
oifiripirijs,  of  iron.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed 
chiefly  of  silica  and  peroxide  of  iron.        Dana. 

Ajv-THOX-Ajv'THUM,  n.  [Gr.  ^1-005,  a  flower, 
and  ^avOdi,  yellow.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  srasses; 
the  sweet  vernal  grass.  JLoudon. 

AN'THRA-CITE,  n.  [Gr.  oiOpnJ,  avOpaxof,  coal.] 
A  species  of  hard,  mmeral  coal,  or  carbon,  which 
burns  without  flame  or  smoke.  It  is  diificult  to 
ignite,  but  burns  with  intense  heat.       Francis. 

An'THRA-CITE,  a.    Noting  hard  coal.  Phillips. 


that  Ood  has  it  human  form  ;  an  anthropomor. 
pbile.  P.  Cyc. 

AN-TilKd-PQ-MOR'PllfTE,  n.  [Gr.  iv9fmwi^»f 
itxti,  of  human  form.]  One  who  believes  that 
God  has  a  human  form.  More. 


AN-THRA-CiT'|C,  O. 

anthracite. 


Relating  to,  or  containing, 
De  la  Beche. 


Jljf-THRA-Cg-THE' RI-trM,  n.  [Or.  iiSpni,  coal, 
and  dnpiov,  a  beast.]  {Pal.)  An  extinct  quad- 
ruped belonging  to  the  boar  tribe,  and  found  in 
a  fossil  state  in  coal  mines.       Van  der  Hoeven. 

JIJV'THRJx,n.  [Or.  avOpa^.]     1.  {Med.)  A  scab 

or  blotch  ;  a  carbuncle.  Quincy. 

2.  Coal ;  carbon ;   anthracite.  Ency. 

AN-THR6P'Q-GL0T,  n.  [Gr.  avOpiairoi,  man,  and 
yXOsTTa,  the  tongue.]  An  animal  having  a 
tongue  like  that  of  man,  as  the  parrot.  Knotcks. 

AN-THRO-p6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  a^Opu)rof,  man, 
and  yp(ht>u>,  to  describe]  {Geoq.)  A  description 
of  the  different  races  or  families  of  men,  their 
distribution,  physical  characteristics,  and  ac- 
tually existing  circumstances ;  —  distinguished 
from  ethnography,  which  examines  their  origin 
and  affinities.  Brande. 

AN-THR6P'0-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  Svdfm^os,  man,  and 
iidos,  a  stone.]  {Pal.)  A  petrifaction  of  the 
human  body,  or  of  parts  of  it,  like  that  found  in 
limestone  rock  at  Guadaloupe.  Ogilvie. 

AN-THR6p-Q-L6^'|-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  an- 
thropology. Month.  Rev. 

An-THRO-P6l'Q-9IST,  n.  One  versed  in  anthro- 
pology. Knoicles. 

An-THRQ-P6l'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  ivOpuntoi,  man,  and 
Xdyoi,  a  discourse.1 

1.  {AncU.)  The  doctrine  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  body  ;  anatomy.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  discourse  on  man,  the  human  race,  or 
human  nature ;  the  science  which  treats  of  the 

Ehysical  and  intellectual  properties  of  man ; 
uman  physiology.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  {Tncol.)  That  mode  of  expression  in  the 
Scriptures,  by  which  human  parts  and  passions 
are  ascribed  to  God.  Ogilvie. 

AN-THRQ-PO.M'A.V-CY,  n.  [Or.  ivOpanot,  man, 
and  tmvTtin,  prophecy.]  Divination  by  the  in- 
spection of  a  human  body.  Dunglison. 

An-THRO-Po.M'P-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  ivOpumi,  man, 
and  lilTQov,  a  measure.]  The  measurement  of  the 
human  body.  Dunglison. 

AN-TURO-PO-MOR'PH!?M,  «.  [Or.  afi^po>iro«,man, 
and  /<oo0i},  ^orm.]  The  representation  of  the  Dei- 
ty under  the  human  form ;  the  doctrine  that  the 
Deity  exists  in  human  form.  P.  Cyc. 

AN-THRO-PQ-MOR'PHIsT,  n.    One  who  believes 


AN-THRO-PQ-MdR'PUiTE, 
thropomorphism. 


Relating  to  an- 
GlanvtUe. 


AN-THRO-PQ-MgR-PHlT'IC        j«.     Belonging 

)to     anthropo- 
MUman. 


An-thro-pq-mqr-phIt'i-cal,  )  to 
morphism.     [k.] 


AN-THRO-PO-m6r'PFI|T-I9M,  n.  The  belief  that 
God  exists  in  human  form.  ]yordnt>orth. 


AN-THRO-PQ-MOR'PHOV8,   a 
human  form. 


An-thrq-pOp'a-thT^im,  n 

POPATHT. 


Resembling  the 
LyeU. 

Same  as  Anthro- 
Ec.  Re*. 

AN-THRQ-POP'A-THY,  n.  [Gr.  itS^vot,  man, 
and  i:(iOo<,  suffering.*]  The  act  of  attcribing  hu- 
man passions  to  the  Supreme  Being.   Bp.  llaJL 

AM--THRg-P6PH'j/-ql,  n.pi.  [Or.  iwOpmnoK,  man, 
and  ipdyitt,  to  eat.]     Man-eaters ;  cannibals. 
The  cannlbala  that  rack  other  oU, 
The  atUhroitoiiAagi.  8hnk. 

AN-THR6-PQ-PIIA9'|^AL,  a.  Relating  to  can- 
nibalism,    [k.]  '  WiUiams. 

t  AN-THRO-P6pH-A-9I.V'I-AN,  n.  A  cannibaL 
[A  ludicrous  word.]  "  He'll  speak  like  an  an- 
thropophaginian."  Shak, 

AN-THRQ-POPH'A-GOCS,  a.  Feeding  on  human 
flesh.  Knowlea. 

A.N-THR9-P0PH'A-9Y.  «•  Cannibalism,  Brmme. 

Ai\-THRQ-P68'0-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  i^puxof,  man,  and 
aoipia,  wisdom.]  The  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
man.  Johnson. 

AN-TIIRQ-P(5t'0-MY,  n.  [Or.  JvOpwirof,  man,  and 
ro/i//,  a  cutting.]  (AnatT)  The  diissection  of  the 
human  body ;  anatomy.  Dunglison. 

Mm"  THUS,  n.  [lj.,thebutUing.]  (Omith.)  A  f^e- 
nus  of  birds  ;  the  pipit.  yarreU 

AnT-HYP-NOT'|C,  a.  [Gr.  ifH,  against,  and 
tiirrof ,  sleep.]    Counteracting  sleep.  Dunglison- 

AnT-HYP-nOT'IC,  n.  (Afed.)  A  remedy  for  sleep- 
iness or  stupor.  Dunglison. 

ANT-HYP-Q-CH0N'DR|-AC,  o.  rOr.  irrf,  against, 
and  biroy^ovipiuKdi,  affected  in  the  {neoxitiptov,  the 
part  of  the  body  between  the  false  ribs  and  the 
navel.]   Good  against  hj-pochondria.  Dunglison. 

JJVT-HY-P6PH'0-Rjl,n.  [Gr.  iyOvroi^opd;  ivrl, 
against,  and  buo^popd,  an  objection.]  {Rkift.)  A 
figure  whereby  the  objections  of  an  adversary 
are  brought  forward  in  order  to  be  answered. 

AiNT-H  Y8-T6R'|C,a.  [Gr.  irrl,  against,  and  trrip*, 
the  womb.]  Good  against  hysterics.  Dunglison. 

J^r'TI,  [Gr.  drrf.]  A  Greek  preposition,  much 
used  in  composition,  and  signifymg  opposed  to, 
contrary  to,  or  in  place  of;  as,  "AiUi  monarchi- 
cal, opposed  to  monarchy." 

AN'TI-AB-Q-LI"TIOX-Ist,  n-  One  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  those  who  advocate  tne  aboli- 
tion of  slavery. 

AN-TI-A(;;'JD,  n.  [Or.  otTl,  against,  and  Eng.  acid.] 
An  alkaline  absorbent ;  a  medicine  to  remoye 
acidity ;  antacid.  Arbuthnot. 

AN-T|-ApH-RQ-DI"?I-AC,       )   Same    as    Ant- 
AN-T|-APII-RQ-D|-§I'A-C.\I>.  )    APHHOUISIAC. 
AN-T|-AP-Q-PL£c'TIC,  a.     Same  as    Awtapo- 

PLECTIC. 

AN-Tl-A-P<iS'TLE,  i».  [Gr.  ivrl,  against,  and 
avoorilof,  a  messenger;  iTotrUkm,  to  send 
away.]     One  contrary  to  the  apostles.     Potter. 

AN'TI-.\R,  n.  A  Javanese  poison,  the  milky 
juice  of  the  upas-tree.  Brande. 

AN-Tl'A-RlXE,  n.  A  poisonous  principle  con- 
tiiined  in  the  milky  juice  of  the  Antians  toxiea- 
ria,  a  large  forest  tree  of  Java,  commonly 
called  the  upas-tree.  Brande. 

JJV-TI-A  'RiS,  n.    {Bot.)  The  upas-tree.  Lmidon 

AN-TI-AR-MI.V'IAN  (tn-t«-tr-inln')»n),  n.    IGr. 
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ivrl,  against,  and  Eng.  Arminian.']    One  who 
opposes  Arminianism.  Bp.  Barlow. 

iN-T{-AR-THRlT'JC,  a.  [Gr.  air;,  against,  and 
ifjOpiTti,  belonging  to  the  joints.]  {Med.)  Good 
against  the  gout ;  antarthritic.  Hooper. 

AN-TJ-AR-THRtT'lC,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  to 
assuage  the  gout ;  an  antarthritic.  Hooper. 

AN-TS-ASTH-MAT'IC  (an-te-?ist-niat'ik),  a.  (Med.) 
[Gr.  dvT(,  against,  and  ncOiiartKdi,  asthmatic] 
Good  against  asthma  ;  antasthmatic.      Hooper. 

AN-TI-ASTH-MAT'|C  (5n-te-sist-mat'iJt),  n.  (Med.) 
A  remedy  for  asthma ;  an  antasthmatic. 

AN-T|-AT-TRt"TION,  n.  A  compound  applied 
to  machinery  to  prevent  the  effects  of  friction, 
as  a  mixture  of  plumbago  and  grease.  Brande. 

AJf-TI-BAC-eili' US,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ivTi^ax- 
ytfoj.]  (Pros.)  X  poetical  foot  of  three  sylla- 
bles, the  first  two  long  and  the  last  one  short ; 
—the  reverse  of  the  bacchius.  Beck. 

AN-TI-BA-§Tl'1-CAN,  a.  [Gr.  iivri,  against,  and 
(iaai).iK6i,  royal.]  Opposed  to  royal  state.  Smart. 

AN-T|-B!L'IOyS,  a.  (Med.)  Useful  in  bilious 
complaints  ;  checking  biliary  secretion.  Craig. 

AN-TI-BRA'€H|-AL,  a.  [Gr.  &vTi,  against,  and 
Ppayiwv  ;  L.  brochium,  the  arm.]  (Anat.)  Per- 
taining to  the  forearm.  Dunglison. 
j^j- J.  Cloquet  suggests  that  this  word  should  be 
written  aiitebrackial.     [L.  ante,  before.]       Dunglison. 

AN-TI-BURGH'^R,  n.  [Gr.  avH,  against,  and 
Burgher,  one  of  a  class  of  seceders  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  Scotch 
Presbyterian  dissenter,  who  differs  from  a 
Burgher  in  respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  taking 
the  Uurgess  oath.  Buck. 

An'TjC,  a.  [L.  antiquus,  old.]  Odd;  ridiculously 
wild ;  grotesque  ;  ridiculous  ;  fantastic.      Shak. 

An'TJC,  n.  1.  A  trick  ;  buffoonery.  "  Some  de- 
lightful ostentation,  or  show ...  or  atitic."  Shak. 

2.  One  who  plays  antics  ;  a  buffoon. 

Were  he  the  veriest  antic  in  the  world.  Shak. 

3.  Odd  appearance,  or  fantastic  form. 

A  work  of  rich  entail  and  curious  mould. 

Woven  with  antics  and  wild  imagery.  Spenxr, 

4.  (Arch.)  pi.   Figures  of  men   and  beasts 
used  as  ornaments  to  buildings.  Weale. 

t  AN'TIC,  v.  a.    To  make  antic.  Shak. 

AN-TI-CA-CHEC'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  avri,  against,  and 
«-a;^£^(a,  a  bad  state  of  health.]  (Med.)  Good 
for  cachexy,  or  a  bad  habit  of  body. 

An-T{-CA-€HEC'TIC,  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  against 
cachexy,  or  a  bad  habit  of  body.        Dunglison. 

AN-Tl-CAL'yiN-IST,  n.  [Gr.  avH,  against,  and 
Eng.  Calvinist.}     One  opposed  to  Calvinism. 

AN-TI-CAL-VIN-IST'JC,  a.  Opposite  or  hostile 
to  Calvinism.  Ogilvie. 

An-TI-CAN'C?R-OUS,o.  (Med.)  Opposed  to  can- 
cer, or  carcinomatous  diseases. 

AN-TI-CAR-N1v'0-R0US,  a.  Opposed  to  eating 
flesh  ;  living  on  vegetable  food.  Qu.  Rev. 

AN-TI-CA-TAR'RHAL,  a.     Good  against  catarrh. 

AN-TI-CA-TAR'RHAL,  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for 
catarrh,  or  cold  in  the  head.  Dunglison. 

AN-TI-CAU-S6d'IC,  ;„.  [-Gr.  a.W,  against,  and 
An-TI-CAU-S6t'JC,  )  Kiwaoi,    a    burning    fever  ; 

(cai'o),  to  burn.]     (Med.)    Good   against  fever; 

antifebrile  ;  febrifugal.  Dunglison. 

AN-TI-CAU-s6t'IC,  n.    (Med.)  A  remedy  against 

inflammatory  fever.  Dunglison. 

AN'Tl-CHAM-BeR,  w.  [Fr.  antichambre.]  —  See 
Antechamber,  which  is  the  true  orthography. 

AN'TI-jCHRIST,  n.    An  enemy  to  Christianity. 

Little  children,  it  is  the  last  time;  and  as  ye  have  heard 
that  antic/irint  shall  come,  even  now  are  there  many  anti- 
christs; whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time.  1  John  ii.  18. 
He  is  antichrist  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

1  John  ii.  22. 

AN-TI-CHRIST'IAN  (iin-t?-krjst'y9in),  a.    Opposed 

to  Christianity.  South. 

AN-Tl-£;HRrST'IAN,  n.  An  enemy  to,  or  opposer 
of,  Christianity!  Rogers. 

AN-TI-t-iHRlST'IAN-I^M,  n.  Opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity. ■  Decay  of  Piety. 


AN-T|-€HRIST-|-AN'1-TY  Can-te-krlst-y?-an'e-te), 
n.    Contrariety  to  Christianity.  Trapp. 

AN-Tl-iCHRIST'IAN-IZE,  v.  a.  To  make  anti- 
christian.  More. 

AN-TI-jCHRON'J-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  ivrl,  against,  and 
^pofiKOi,  relating  "to  time.]  Deviating  from  the 
proper  order  of  time  ;  falsely  dated.        Ogilvie. 

AN-Ti€H'RO-x\I§M  (sin-tlk'ro-nlzin),  n.  [Gr.  avri, 
against,  and  ;^p(i>'05,  time.]  Deviation  from  the 
right  order  of  time ;  anachronism.  Selden. 

A^r-TICH'THOJ^,  n.  [Gr.  avrixO^v;  dvri,  against, 
and  ;^;0aii^,  the  earth.]  (Geog.)  An  opposite  or 
counter  land  ;  land  of  the  antipodes.       Smart, 

AN-TI^'J-PAnT,  a.  That  anticipates  ;  anticipa- 
tive.     "Anticipant  of  hell."  Southcy. 

AN-TI^'J-PATE,  v.  a.  [L.  anticipo,  anticipatus ; 
ante,  before,  and  capio,  to  take  ;  It.  anticipare  ; 
Sp.  anticipar;  Fr.  anticiper.]  [t.  antich'ated  ; 
pp.  anticipating,  anticipated.] 

1.  To  take  up  beforehand;  as,  "To  antici- 
pate a  portion  of  a  discourse." 

2.  To  go  before  so  as  to  preclude  another ; 
to  get  the  start  of. 

God  hath  taken  care  to  anticipatp.  and  prevent  every  man, 
to  draw  liim  early  into  his  church.  Hammond. 

Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread  exploits  j 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.  Shak. 

3.  To  enjoy,  possess,  or  suffer,  in  expecta- 
tion ;  to  foretaste. 

I  would  not  anticipate  the  relish  of  any  happiness,  nor  feel 
the  weight  of  any  misery,  before  it  actually  arrives.  Addison. 

t  AN-TI<;;'I-PATE-LY,  «rf.  By  anticipation.  "He 
did  anticipately  promise  to  Peter.  Barrow. 

AN-TI9-I-PA'TION,  n.    1.  Act  of  anticipating. 
So  shall  my  anticipation  prevent  your  discovery.      Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  anticipated. 

This  payment  was  called  an  anticipation^  which  is  to  say,  a 
thing  taken,  or  a  thing  coming,  before  his  time  or  season. 

Jlall. 

3.  Immature  opinion. 

Many  men  give  themselves  up  to  the  first  anticipatiotis  of 
their  minds  ;  .  .  .  they  are  often  as  fond  of  their  first  con- 
ceptions as  of  their  first-bom.  Locke. 

4.  Foretaste ;  antepast. 

We  shall  taste  it  [future  happiness]  by  way  of  anticipation 
and  forethought.  AttertMvy. 

5.  (Mus.)  The  introduction  into  a  chord  of 
one  or  more  of  the  component  notes  of  the 
chord  which  follows,  Dicight. 

AN-Tl^'l-PA-TlVE,  a.  That  anticipates  ;  giving 
anticipation,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

AN-Tiy'J-PA-TOR,  n.    One  who  anticipates. 

AN-TI(J'I-PA-TO-RY,  a.  That  anticipates.   More. 

AN-TI-CLT'MAX,  n.  [Gr.  avri,  against,  and  K'/.ina^, 
a  ladder  or  staircase.]  (Rhrt.)  A  sinking  in 
thought,  as  in  a  sentence  of  which  the  last  part 
expresses  something  lower  than  the  first ;  —  op- 
posed to  climax :  for  example, 

Die  and  endow  a  college  or  a  cat.  Pope. 

AN-TI-CLI'NAL,  a.  [Gr.  dvri,  against,  aYid  kXivw, 
to  incline.]  (Geol.)  Noting  an  axis  or  imagi- 
nary line  where  strata  dip  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Brande. 

AN'TJC-Ly,  ad.    In  an  antic  manner.  Shak. 

An'TJC-MAsK,  n.     Same  as  Antimask. 

One  request  is,  we  may  be  admitted,  if  not  for  a  mask,  for 
an  antic-mask.  B.  Jonson. 

An'TJC-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
antic.  "  A  port  of  humorous  anticness."   Ford. 

AN-TI-C6N-ST{-TU'TI0N-AL,  a.  Unconstitu- 
tional. " Anticonstitutional  dependency  ...  on 
the  crown."  Bolinghroke. 

AN-TI-CON-STJ-TU'TION-AL-IST,  n.  One  who 
is  hostile  to  the  constitution.  Knowles. 

AN-TI-CON-TA'^ION-IST,  n.  An  opposer  of  the 
doctrine  of  contagion.  Knowles. 

AN-TI-CON-TA'^IOUS,  a.  (Med.)  Good  against 
contagious  diseases ;  antipestilential.  Knowles. 

AN-TJ-CON-VUL'SIVE,  a.  (Med.)  Good  against 
convulsions.  tloyer. 

An'TI-COR,  n.  [Gr.  ivrl,  against,  and  L.  cor,  the 
heart.]  (Farriery.)  A  preternatural  swelling, 
of  a  round  figure,  on  a  horse's  breast,  opposite 
to  his  heart ;  a  sort  of  quinsy.        Farm.  Ency. 


Ai\-Tl-CO§-MET'lC,  a.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 
Kda/ioi,  ornament.]  Destructive  of  beauty.  "  I 
would  have  him  apply  his  anticosnutic  wash  to 
the  painted  face."  Ltjttleton. 

An'TI-COURT  (5n't?-kort),  a.  [Gr.  Avri,  against, 
and  Eng.  court.]  Opposed  to  the  court.  "  The 
anticourt  party  courted  him."  Rereshy. 

AN-TI-COURT'IfR  (an-t?-k6rt'y?r),  n.    One  who 

opposes  the  court.  Johnson. 

AN-Tl'COUS,  a.  [L.  anticus,  fore,  in  front.]  (Bot.) 

1.  Noting  the  part  of  the  blossom  next  the 
bract,  as  the  keel  of  the  pea.  Gray. 

2.  Noting  anthers  whose  line  of  dehiscence 
is  introrse,  or  towards  the  pistil.  Lindley, 

AN-TI-CRP-A'TOR,  n.  A  creator  of  something 
which  amounts  to  nothing.  MiUoiu 

AN-TJ-dAc'TYL,  n.  [Gr.  ivrl,  opposite  to,  and 
&6KTv7.oi,  a  dactyl.]  (Pros.)  A  metrical  foot 
consisting  of  three  syllables,  the  first  two  short 
and  the  last  long ;  a  dactyl  reversed.         Craig. 

AN-T!-DEM-0-CRAT'1C,         )  a.     Opposing    de- 
AN-T|-DEM-0-CrAt'I-CAL,  )  mocracy,  or  a  gov- 
ernment by  the  people.  Ogilvie. 

AM--TI-DE9'M4,  n.  \Gr.  ivTl,  instead  of,  and 
fiiaiia,  a.  band.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
of  which  the  bark  is  used  for  making  ropes,  and 
the  leaves  are  regarded  as  an  antidote  to  the 
bite  of  serpents.  Loudon. 

An'TI-DO-T.\L,  a.  (Med.)  Having  the  quality  of 
an  antidote  ;  acting  as  a  counterpoison.  Browne. 

An'T!-d6-TAL-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  antidote. 
"Antidotally  destroying."  Broicne. 

An'T{-d6-TA-RY,  a.    Same  as  Antidotal,  [r.] 

AN'TI-D6-TA-RY,  n.  A  treatise  on  antidotes. 
"  Guianerius  in  his  antidotary."  Burton. 

t  AN'TI-DOTE,  V.  a.  To  furnish  with  preserva- 
tives ;  to  preserve  by  antidotes.  More. 

An'TI-DOTE,  n.  [Gr.  dvTi^oTOi.  given  in  return, 
or  as  a  remedy ;  avri,  against,  and  Aifjuiit,  to  give.] 
A  medicine  that  counteracts  poison  ;  a  remedy 
or  preservative  against  sickness. 

My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me.       Addison. 
One  poison  may  be  an  antidote  to  another.  Hume. 

AN-TI-D6t'I-CAL,  a.  (Med.)  Useful  as  an  anti- 
dote or  remedy  ;  antidotal.  Knoxcles. 

AN-TI-DYS-PN-TER'IC,  a.  (Med.)  Good  against 
dysentery,  or  bloody  flux.  Dunglison. 

An-TI-DYS-?N-TER'IC,  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for 
dysentery,  or  bloody  flux.  Dunglison. 

AN-T|-DYiJ'U-RiC,  a.  (Med.)  Good  against  dysury. 

AN-TJ-?-MET'{C,  a.  That  checks  vomiting.  Ash. 

AN-TI-?-MET'|C,  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  vom- 
iting; antemetic.  Hooper. 

AN-TI-EN-N?-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  a vr/,  opposite, 
twin,  nine,  and  Upa,  a  seat.]  (Min.)  Noting 
crystals  with  nine  faces  on  two  opposite  parts. 

AN'TIgNT,  a.    See  Ancient. 

AN-TI-5N-THU-§I-As'T|C,  a.  Opposed  to  enthu- 
siasm.    " Antienthusiastic  poet."    Shaftesbury. 

AN-TI-EPH-I-AL'TJC,  n.  [Gr.  dvri,  against,  and 
i(l>ta?.Ttii,  the  nightmare.]  (Med.)  A  remedy 
for  nightmare.  Dtinglison. 

AN-Tl-EP-l-LEP'TjC,  a.     Antepileptic.    Hoojier. 

AN-TI-EP-I-LEP'TJC,  n.    An  antepileptic. 

AN-TI-P-PIS'CO-PAL,  a.  Adverse  or  opposed  to 
episcopacy.    "Antiepiscopal  writers."     Hickea- 

AN-T{-E-VAN-9EL'|-CAL,  a.     Not  evangelical 

AN'TJ-FACE  (aii'te-(as),  ».  [Gr.  dvri,  against,  and 
Eng.yace.]     An  opposite  face.  B.  Jonson. 

AN-Tj-FA-NAT'IC,  n.  An  enemy  to  fanatics  ;  one 
opposed  to  fanaticism.  Milton. 

AN-TI-FEB'RILE,  [&n-te-f?b'rjl,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
an-te-f?'brll,  S.-;  an-te-fe'brjl,  P.  K.],  a.  Good 
against  fevers  ;  febrifugal.  Floyer. 

AN-TI-FED'5R-AL,  a.  Hostile  to  federalism,  or 
the  principles  of  the  Federalists.  Adams. 

AN-TI-FED'5R-AL-I§!M,  n.  The  principles  of 
Antifederalists.  Jefferson. 
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AN-TA-FfcD'pR-AL-IST,  n.  One  of  a  political 
party,  in  the  tJnited  States,  that  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Marshall. 

AN-TI-FLAT'T^R-INC,  a.  Opposite  to  flatter- 
ing. "  Satire  is  a  kind  of  un/i/!atterin(/  glass  ; 
.  .  .  shows  us  nothing  but  deformities."  Delany. 

A.N-T|-FLAT'V-LfiNT,  a.  {Med.)  Counteracting 
flatulence.  Barton. 

A.\-T|-GA-lAc'T|C,  a.  [Gr.  ivrl,  against,  and 
Y6k,t,  ydXaKTof,  milk.]  {Med.)  Preventing  the 
secretion  of  milk.  Ihtnglison. 

AN-T|-iGAL'L|-CAN,  a.  [Gr.  aM,  against,  and 
L.  Gallia,  Gaul"  or  France.]  Hostile  to  France 
or  the  French.  Smollett. 

AN-TIo'Q-RITE,  n.  A  mineral  composed  chiefly 
of  silica,  magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron.  Dana. 

AN'T(-GRAPH,  n.  [Or  avri,  against,  and  yoAil>u>, 
to  write.]     A  copy  ;  a  transcript.  Clnrk^. 

AN-TI-gOg'GL^R,  n.  [Gr.  dirf,  against,  and 
Eng.  gitg(ile.'\  A  siphon  to  admit  air  above  a 
liquid  flowing  from  an  inverted  bottle,  and 
thereby  to  prevent  agitation.  Ure. 

AN-TI-HEC'TIC,  a.  {Med.)  Good  against  hectic 
fever.  Dunglison. 

AN-TI-HY-DRO-PHOB'IC,  n.  {Med.)  A  remedy 
for  hydrophobia.  Dunglison. 

AN-TJ-HY-DROP'JC,  n.  [Gr.  Avrl,  against,  and 
Ufia<^,  dropsy.]     {Med.)  A  remedy  for  dropsy. 

An-TI-HYP-NOT'JC,  o.    Same  as  Antjiypnotic. 

AN-TJ-HYP-Q-Cn(5N'DRl-AC,  a.  {Med.)  Same  as 
Anthypociionuriac.  Ogilvie. 

Jj^-Tl-HY-PdPH'0-Rj9,  n.  Same  as  Axthy- 
POPUOKA.  '  Knowles. 

AN-TJ-HYS-TER'JC,  m.    Same  as  Anthysteric. 

An-TJ-JC-TER'IC,  n.  [Gr.  avrl,  against,  and  Xkti- 
pof,  jaundice.]  {Med.)  A  remedy  for  the  jaun- 
dice. Dunglison. 

An-T|-lIth'!C,  n.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and  UQoi,  a 
stone.]  {Med.)  A  remedy  for  calculus  or  stone 
in  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 

AN-TI-LlTir-Q-TRiP'TIST,  n.  One  opposed  to 
lithotripty.  Med.  Jour. 

AN-TI-l6g'A-RIthM,  n.  1.  The  arithmetical 
complement  of  a  logarithm; — in  this  sense 
now  little  used. 

2.  A  number  corresponding  to  any  given 
logarithm.  Thus  100  is  the  antilogaritnm  of  2 
in  the  common  system,  2  being  the  logarithm 
of  100.  Davies. 

tAN-TlL'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  diri^oy/n  ;  a i/r/,  against, 
and  Uyia,  to  speak.]  A  contradiction  between 
any  words.  Bailey. 

An-TJ-L6I'MIC,  n.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and  /.oi;jo'{, 
pestilence.]  (3/erf.)  A  remedy  used  in  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  the  plague.  Brande. 

An'TI-LOPE,  n.    See  Antelope. 

t  AN-TlL'O-auIST,  n.  [Gr.  d m,  against,  and  L. 
loquor,  to  speak.]  A  contradictor.  Bailey. 

t  AN-TlL'0-aUY,  n.     1.  A  preface  ;  a  proem  ;  — 

properly  written  anteloquy.  Boucher. 

2.  A  stage-player's  cue.  Cockcram. 

tAN-Tl-MA-(?!s'TRI-CAI,,  a.  [Gr.  ivH,  against, 
and  L.  matjistcr,  a  master.]  Against  magis- 
trates.    "AtUimagistrical  assertions."     South. 

tAN-Tl-MA-NI'A-CAL,  a.  {Med.)  Good  against 
mania.     "Anttmaniacal\irt\ies."  Battie. 

An'TI-MAsk,  n.  A  ridiculous  interlude  dividing 
the  parts  of  the  more  serious  mask ;  antic- 
mask.  Nares. 

Let  anlimnxlrx  not  be  long  ;  they  have  been  commonly  of 
IDOU,  utyrs,  babooni,  wild  men,  antics,  bea<t«,  &c.      Jiacon. 

AN-T|-MA'S0N,  n.  One  opposed  to  the  order  of 
freemasons;  one  hostile  to  masonrv  or  free- 
masonry. J.  Q.  Adams. 

An-TI-MA-sAN'JC,  a.  Hostile  to  the  order  of 
freemasons  or  to  freemasonry.  Stevens. 

AN-T|-MA'80N-RY,  n.  Opposition  to  the  system 
of  freemasonry.  '  IVard. 


AN-TI-MAT.R|-Mo'N|-AL,  o.  Hostile  to  matri- 
mony ;  opposed  to  marriage.  GarrirA. 

AN-T|-M£L-A\-€H0L'JC,  n.  {Med.)  A  remedy 
for  melancholy.  Dunglison. 

JjV-Tf-MK-rJB'O-LK,  n.  [Gr.  ivri,  agiiinst, 
and  itiraiio'/.n,  a  change.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure  of 
speech  in  which  things  are  changed  contrari- 
wise ;  as,  "  A  poem  is  a  speaking  picture ;  a 
picture  a  mute  poem."  Crabb. 

AN-TlM'e-TgR,  n.  [Gr.  avrl,  opposite,  and  /iirpo^, 
a  measure.]  An  optical  instrument  for  accu- 
rately measuring  angles.  Davies  if  Peck. 

AN-Tj-MfiT'RI-CAL,  a.  Contrary  to  the  rules  of 
metre  ;  violating  prosody.  Ogilvie. 

AN-T|-mIN-I8-TE'R|-AL,  a.  Opposing  the  min- 
istry, or  executive  government.  Gray. 

AN-T|-.mLn-JS-TE'R|-AL-IsT,  m.  One  who  is  op- 
posed to  the  ministry.  Ash. 

AN-TI-MO-NARi:H'J-AL,     )  „,    Contrarv  or  hos- 
An-TJ-MO-NARjCH'JC,         \  tile  to  monarchy. 
AN-TJ-MQ-NARjCH'I-CAL,  )  Addison. 

Ai\-Tl-MO-NAR£;H'j-CAL-N£SS,n.  Opposition  to 
monarchical  government.  Ogilvie. 

AN-TI-mON'ARCH-Ist,  n.  An  enemy  to  mon- 
archy. Life  of  A.  Wood. 

AN-TI-Mo'NI-AL,  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to  or  made 
of  antimony  ;  containing  antimony.  Grew. 

AN-TI-Mo'NI-AL,  m.  {Med.)  A  medicine  con- 
taining antimony  Smart. 

AN-T|-MO'N!-ATE,n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed 
of  antimonic  acid  and  a  base.  Smart. 

AN-T|-m6n'1C,         ;  a.     {Chem.)    Noting  acids 
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AN-TJ-MO'NI-OOS,  \  composed  of  antimony  and 
oxygen.  Turner. 

AN'TJ-MO-NITE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of 
antimonious  acid  and  a  base.  Crabb. 

AN-Tl-MON-O-PllfL'LITE,  or  AN-TI-M0-N6PH'- 
YL-LITE,  n.  [Eng.  antimony,  Gr.  ipD.lov,  a 
leaf,  and/(9of,  a  stone.^  {Min.)  A  grayish-white 
mineral  containing  oxide  of  antimony.     Dana. 

AN'T[-MQ-NY,  n.  [Gr.  ivrl,  against,  and  /livos, 
alone;  so  named  from  being  seldom  found 
alone.]  {Min.)  A  brittle  metal  of  a  silvery 
white  color,  with  a  tin^e  of  blue,  a  lamellar 
texture,  and  crystalline  fracture.  Ure. 

Crude  antimony,  the  ore  or  sulpburet  of  antimony. 

AN-TI-MOR'AL-IsT,  n.  An  enemy  to  morality. 
"  A  sect  ofantimoralists."  Warburton. 

AN-TI-MO-^A'I-CAL,  a.  Opposing  the  authoritv 
of  the  books  of  Moses.  BosweU. 

AN-TI-MU'§J-CAL,  a.  Opposed  to  music.  Ogilvie. 

AN-TJ-Ng-PHRlT'lC,  a.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 
)'£#?nf,  a  disease  of  the  kidneys.]  Good  against 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  Dunglison. 

AN-TI-N5-PHRIT'IC,  n.  A  remedy  for  inflamma- 
tion of  the  kidneys.  Dunglison. 

AN-TI-N6'MI-AN,  n.  [Gr.  ivrl,  against,  and  r<Jjio?, 
a  law.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  the  sect  who  denied 
the  obligation  of  the  observance  of  the  moral 
law,  under  the  Christian  dispensation.     South. 

AN-TI-NO'MI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  the  Antino- 
niians.     "AiUinomian  heretics."  Bp.  Hall. 

An-TI-NO'MI-AN-I§M,  n.  The  tenets  of  the  An- 
tinomians.     '  Bp.  Hall. 

t  An-T|-N6'M|ST,  n.  One  who  disregards  the 
law ;  an  Antinomian.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

AN'TI-NQ-MY,  or  AN-TlN'Q-My  [»n'te-no-ni?, 
iS.  P.  Sm.  C. ;  9n-hn'o-ni^,  II'.  J.  F.  ja. ;  »n- 
ts'no-me,  K.],  n.  [Gv.  ivri,  against,  and  >i5^ov, 
law.^  A  contradiction  between  two  laws,  or 
two  articles  of  the  same  law.  Baker. 

AN-T|-0'€HI-AN,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  Antiochus, 
the  founder  of  a  sect  of  philosophers  contem- 
porarv  with  Cicero.  Ogilrie. 

2.  Noting  a  mode  of  computing  time,  from 
the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  liberty  j^ntcd 
to  the  city  of  Antioch ;  as,  "  The  Anttochian 
epoch."  Ogilrie. 

AN-TI-Q-D0N-TAL'9|C,  n.  [Gr.  iyrt,  against,  and 


6i»i>rnlyla,  the  toothMh*.]    (,Med,)  A  remedy 
fur  the  toothache.  Dunyliton. 

A.\-TI-P^^D<}-BAP'T;BT,  n.  [Gr.  avrl,  agai.i«t, 
and  Eng.  jxrdohaptttt.']  One  who  objects  to  the 
baptism  of  infants;  a  Baptist.  Buck. 

AN-T|-pA'PAL,  a.  Opposing  the  pope  or  p;»- 
pacy.     " 'l^aK  antipapiil  %c\u*n\."  Milton . 

A.N-r|-PA-PlH'T|-CAI-,  a.  Opposing  the  papacy ; 
antipapal.     "Antipapiitical  poets?'  Jorttn. 

AN-T|-PAR'AL-Lf:L,  a.  Running  in  a  contrary 
direction  on  a  parallel  line.  "  Our  remedy  an 
tiparallei  to  their  disease."  Hammond. 

AN-T|.pAR'Al.-LfiLJiJ,  n.  pi.    {Geom.)   Straight 

lines  which  make  equal  angles  with  two  given 

straight  lines,  but  in  a  contrary  order.  Da.  4  I'. 

AN-TI-PAR-A-LfT'IC  ,«.        (ji^^)       G„od 

AN-T|-PAR.A-lVt'|-CAL,  Jagainat  paralysis. 

AN-TI-PA-TH£T'IC,         >3.     Having  an  antipa 

AN-TI-PA-TH6T'1-CAL,  \     thy    or    contrariety. 

"The  soil  is  fat,  luxurious,  and  antipathetical 

to  all  venomous  creatures."  HotteiL 

AN-T|-PATH'IC,  a.  nSr.  irrl,  against,  and  wnOof, 
feeling.]  (Med.)  Relating  to  antipathy;  op- 
posite; unlike;   adverse.  Dunglison. 

AN-TIP'A-THIsT,  n.     That  which  has  antipathy. 

Sole  poditlre  of  nl(tht ! 

Auliiiathut  ot  light  1  Cokridge. 

t  AN-TlP'A-TMOCs,  a.  Adverse ;  having  a  natu- 
ral contrariety. 

Aa  ifahe  saw  loniething  atitipatkoMl 

Unto  her  virtuou*  lift.  Beam.  Ir  fX. 

AN-TlP'A-THY,  n.  (Gr.  ivri,  against,  and  t«SAk, 
feeling.]  A  natural  aversion  ;  a  natural  contra- 
riety or  opposition  to  any  thing ;  repugnance ; 
aversion  ;  —  opposed  to  sympathy. 

No  contraries  hold  more  OHtipatAp 

Than  I  and  auch  a  knave.  Stat. 

A  man  may  hare  an  rmli/tathn  to  partieolar  (melli  or 

tastes,  a  turkev-cuck  or  bull  to  the  cok>r  red,  a  bone  to  the 

smi'll  of  raw  fleah.  Loctt. 

Syn.  —  See  Repuonance. 

An-T|-PA-TRI-OT'|C,  a.    Opposed  to  patriotic. 

AN-T|-PfiR-l8-TAL'T|C,  a.  Opposed  to  peristaltic. 

AjiT-TI-PE-RlS'TJf-SrS,  n.  [Gr.  imvtplirraint ;  irrl, 
opposite,  and  Ttplimiaii,  circumstance,  state.] 

1.  The  opposition  of  a  contrary  quality,  by 
which  the  quality  it  opposes  becomes  height- 
ened or  gains  strength. 

The  nntijirrintajd*  of  age 

More  hinamed  hi*  amnroof  rage.  Oawht. 

2.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  one  grants  what 
an  adversary  says,  but  denies  his  inference. 

AN-TI-PER-18-TAt'|C,  a.  Relating  to  antiperis. 
tasis.  Ash, 

AN-TI-PfiS-TI-LfeN'TI.AL,  a.  (Med.)  Good  against 
pestilence.  "Antipestilential  ungnents." Harvey. 

AK'TJ-PFlLQ-pIS'TIAN,  n.  [Gr.  irri,  against, 
and  ipHoYiardi,  burnt.  —  See  Phlooistos.j  One 
opposed  to  the  theory  of  phlogiston.      Ogilrie. 

AN-TJ-PHLQ-9l8'T|C,  a.  {Med.)  Counteracting 
or  allaying  inflammation.  Fordyce. 

AN-Tj-PHLO-plS'TJC,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  that 
checks  inflammation.  Bp., Berkeley. 

AN'TI-PHON  (ln't?-fi5n),  n.  Same  as  Axtiph- 
ONY.  Eden. 

AN-TIPH'Q-NAL  (»n-nro-»9l),  a.  Relating  to 
antiphony.     "Antiphonai  chanting."    IVarton. 

AN-TlPH'Q-NAL   (♦n-nro-ii»l),   M.     A    book     of 
"  anthems  ;  an  antiphonary.  Burnet. 

AN-TlPH'Q-NAR,  n.    An  antiphonary.       Bum*. 

AN-TlPH'Q-N.\-RY,  n.  A  service  book  of  the 
Catholic  church,"  in  which  the  antiphonies  were 
written;  a  book  of  anthems  and  responses; — ■ 
called  also  a  retponaory.  P.  Cyc. 

t  AN-TIph'Q-N?R,  n.   An  antiphonary.  Chaucer. 

AN-TJ-PllftN'l-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  antinhony  ; 
antiphonai.  Mheatli-y. 

AN-TlPH'9-NY  (»n-tiro-nO.  »•  [Gr.  irr.foWo; 
ivri,  agamst,and  ^wL  a  voice.]  {Mus.)  A  kind 
of  ancient  anthem,  the  verses  of  which  were 
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chanted  by  each  side  of  the  choir  alternately ; 
a  response  ;  an  antiphon. 

These  are  the  dear  antiphonies  that  so  bewitched  of  late 
our  prelates  and  their  chapters  with  the  goodly  echo  they 
made.  Milton, 

AN-TIPH'RA-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ivrttppacm;  (J vrf,  against, 
and  (/ipdCTis,  a  speaking  or  phrase.]  {Rhet.)  The 
use  of  words  in  a  sense  opposite  to  their  prop- 
er meaning.  South. 

AN-T|-PHRAS'T|C,  )  a.   Relating  to,  or  con- 

AN-T|-PHRAS'TI-CAL,  )  taining,  antiphrasis, 

AN-TI-PHRAS'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
antiphrasis.  *         "  Bp.  Morton. 

AN-TI-PHYi^'l-CAL,  a.  Contrary  to  the  laws  of 
physics  or  of  nature.  Ogilvie. 

AN-TI-PLEU-R[T'|C,  a.  {Med.)  Opposed  to 
pleurisy.  Dunglison. 

AN-TIP'O-DAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  antipodes. 

The  Americans  are  antipodal  unto  the  Indians.     Browne. 

An'TJ-PODE,  n.  [See  Antipodes.]  One  of  the 
antipodes  ;  one  who  is  in  opposition. 

My  soul  is  an  antijjode,  and  treads  opposite  to  the  present 
world.  Stafford. 

Jl^g'This  word,  as  here  given,  is  Anglicized, and  it 
is  found  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Todd,  Smart,  Ogilvie, 
Craig,  Boag,  Clarke,  and  Webster;  but  it  is  not  coun- 
tenancod  by  the  otiier  English  lexicograpliers.  Yet, 
as  tlie  Latin  word  antipodes  has  no  singular,  antipode 
may  be  sometimes  convenient. 

AN-TJ-PO'DP-AN,  a.  Antipodal;  pertaining  to 
the  antipodes ;  opposite.  Roget. 

/IJV-TIP'g-DE^  [stn-tXp'o-dez,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  R. ;  ^in-tlp'odz,  E. ;  an't?-po(lz,  IF6.],  n. 
pi.  fL.,  from  Gr.  avri,  opposite,  and  ttoIh,  TroMg,  a 
foot.]  (As  a  Latin  word,  it  has  no  singular.) 
Literally,  those  who  stand  feet  to  feet ;  the  in- 
habitants of  the  parts  of  the  earth  diametri- 
cally opposite,  under  the  same  meridian,  and  in 
corresponding  parallels  of  latitude  on  different 
sides  of  the  equator  :  —  those  opposite  to  each 
other. 

Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good 

As  the  antipodes  are  uuto  us.  Shot. 

j^- "  We  frequently  liear  disputes  whetlier  tliis 
word  should  be  pronounced  in  four  syllables,  as  it  is 
here,  with  the  accent  on  the  second,  or  in  three,  as  if 
divided  into  an-ti-podcs,  with  the  accent  on  tlie  first 
syllable,  and  the  last  rhyming  with  abodes.  To  solve 
the  difficulty,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  word  is 
pure  Latin ;  and  that,  when  we  adopt  such  words 
info  our  own  language,  we  seldom  alter  the  accent. 
If,  indeed,  the  singular  of  this  word  were  in  use,  like 
satellite,  then  we  ought  to  form  the  plural  regularly, 
and  pronounce  it  in  three  syllables  only  ;  but  as  it  is 
always  used  in  the  plural,  and  is  perfect  Latin,  we 
ought  to  pronounce  it  in  four."     Walker. 

An'T|-p6!-§ON,  n.  An  antidote  ;  a  counterpoi- 
son.    "  Poisons  afford  aiUipoisons."     Browne. 

An'T{-P6pe,  n.     One  who  usurps  the  popedom. 

An'T(-PORT,  n.    See  Antepobt.  •• 

An-Tj-PR^-LAT'I-CAL,  a.    Adverse  to  prelacy. 

AN'TI-PRIEST,  n.  An  enemy  to  priests.  "  Con- 
sent to  be  governed  by  antipriests."  Waterland. 

AN-TJ-PRIEST'CRAfT,  n.  Opposition  to  priest- 
craft. "  I  hope  she  is  secure  from  lay  bigotry 
and  antipriestcraft."  Burke. 

AN-T|-PRIN'CI-PLE,  n.  An  opposite  principle. 
"  There  was  an  antiprinciple  of  evil."  Spencer. 

AN-TJ-PR6PH'?;T,  n.  An  enemy  to  prophets. 
"  So  many  antiprophets  spring  up."  Mede. 

AN-TJP-SOR'IC,  a.  [Gr.  avri,  against,  and  i^iipa, 
the  itch.]    {Med.)  Curing  the  itch.     Dunglison. 

AN-TIP-TO'SJS  [an-tjp-tS'sjs,  S.  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
?n-tIp'to-sIs,  P.  IVb.],  n.  [Gr.  dmn-rwffij  ;  avri, 
against,  and  Trrwirij,  a  falling.]  {Gram.)  A  figure 
by  which  one  case  is  put  for  another.   Johnson. 

AN-T{-PU'RI-TAN,  n.     An  opposer  of  Puritans. 

AN-TI-PU-TR^-FAC'TIVE,  a.  Antiseptic.  Srawrfe. 

An-T{-PY-RET'IC,    n.      [Gr.    ivri,   against,   and 

nvpcT6{,  fever-heat.]  {^Ied.)  A  remedy  for  fever. 

AN-TI-PY-R6T'IC,  a.  [Gr.  avri,  against,  and  wpo)- 
TiKds,  burning.]    {Med.)  Good  for  curing  bums. 

AN-TI-auA'Rl-AN,  a.     [L.  antiquarius.'] 

1.  Relating  to  antiquity  or  to  antiquities. 

2.  Noting  a  kind  of  drawing  paper. 


AN-TJ-QUA'RJ-AN,  m.  One  devoted,  or  partial, 
to  antiquity  ;  an  antiquary. 

I  shall  distinguish  such  as  1  esteem  to  be  liindcrcrs  of  ref- 
ormution  into  three  sorts  :  anliiiuarians,  for  so  I  had  rather 
eaU  thorn  than  antttjuaries  (whose  labors  are  useful  and  lau- 
dable) ;  second,  libertines  ;  tliird,  politicians.  Milton. 

And  what  the  painter's  graphic  art, 

Or  aiitifjuarian'it  searches  keen, 

Of  calm  amusement  could  impart.  Scott. 

f^- .Antiquary  and  antiquarian  are  now  both  in 
good  use  as  substantives.  The  latter,  which  is  used 
as  a  substantive  by  Milton,  Warburton,  and  many 
more  recent  authors  of  reputation,  is  designated  by 
Todd  as  "  improper." 

AN-Tl-aUA'R|-AN-l!JM,M.  Love  of  antiquities.  "I 
have  the  seeds  of  antiquarianism  in  me."  Ilurd. 

AN'TJ-Q,UA-RY,  n.  [L.  antiquarius.]  One  versed 
in  a  knowledge  of  antiquity,  or  in  the  minute 
facts  relating  to  antiquity  ;  an  antiquarian. 

With  sharpened  sight  pale  antiquaries  pore,  — 

The  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore.  Pope. 

t An'T[-Q,UA-RY,  a.    Ancient;  antiquarian. 

Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times.  Shak. 

AN'Tj-Q.UATE,  V.  a.     [L.  antiquo,  antiquatus.'] 

\i.  ANTIQUATED  ;  pp.  ANTIQUATING,  ANTIQUAT- 
ED.]    To  make  obsolete  ;  to  abrogate.        Hale. 

AN'TJ-aUAT-?D,  p.  a.  Grown  old;  grown  out  of 
fashion  ;  out  of  use  ;  as,  "Antiquated  customs." 
Syn.  —See  Ancient,  Old. 

AN'TI-aUAT-gD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
antiquated  or  obsolete.  Johnson. 

tAN'T{-aUATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
antiquated ;   antiquatedness.        Life  of  Mede. 

AN-Tl-aUA'TIQN,  n.    State  of  being  antiquated. 

Which  must  no  change  nor  antirjuation  know.  Beaumont. 

AN-TiaUE'  (fin-tek',  17),  a.  [L.  antiquum;  It.  an- 
tico  ;  Sp.  antiguo  ;  Fr.  antique.] 

1.  Ancient;  old;  not  modern. 

That  old  and  antujue  song  wc  heard  last  night.  Shak. 

2.  Of  genuine  antiquity.  "  The  seals  .  .  . 
which  we  know  to  be  antique."  Dryden. 

3.  Made  to  imitate  what  is  ancient ;  having 
the  appearance  of  antiquity,  as,  "An  antique 
style." 

4.  t  Antic  ;  odd ;  fantastic.  "  Our  giddy- 
headed  antique  youth."  Donne. 

Syn.  — See  Ancient,  Old. 

AN-TIQUE'  (?in-tek'),  n.  Anything  very  old;  an 
ancient  rarity  ;  a  piece  of  ancient  art.      Swift. 

He  had  an  abundant  collection  of  ancient  statues,  not  to 
mention  numberless  other  antiques,  which  stood  neglected  in 
a  lumbcr-rooni.  Melmoth. 

AN-TIQUE'LY,  ad.  In  an  antique  manner. 

AN-TIQUE'N^SS  (jn-tsk'nes),  n.  Quality  of  be- 
ing antique  or  ancient. 

We  may  discover  something  venerable  in  the  anftqueness 
of  the  work.  Addison. 

AN'TJ-CiUIST,  n.  An  antiquary.  [In  disparage- 
ment.]    *'  Such  poor  antiquists."      Pinkerton. 

AN-Tla'U{-TY  (stn-tik'we-t?),  n.  [h.  antiquitas  \ 
It.  antichita  ;    Sp.   antigiledad  ;    Fr.  antiquite.] 

1.  Old  times  ;  ages  long  since  past. 

Aristotle,  Polybius,  and  Cicero,  the  greatest  philosopher, 
the  most  impartial  historian,  and  the  most  consummate 
statesman,  of  all  antiquity.  Addison. 

2.  The  people  of  old  times ;  the  ancients. 

That  luch  pillan  were  raised  by  Seth,  all  aiitiquitu  has 
avowed.  '  Rctleigh. 

3.  pi.  Things  relating  to  man  in  a  social 
state  in  past  times ;  relics  of  old  times ;  as, 
"  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquities." 

4.  Ancientness  ;  great  age.  "  This  ring  is 
Taluable  for  its  antiquity ."  Johtison. 

5.  Old  age.     [In  a  ludicrous  sense.] 

Is  not  your  voice  broken?  your  wind  short?  your  chin 
double?  your  wit  single?  and  every  part  about  you  blasted 
with  antuiuityl  Shak. 

AN-TI-REV-O-LU'TION-A-RY,  a.  Adverse  or 
opposed  to  revolutions.  Burke. 

AN-TJ-REV-O-LU'TION-IST,  n.  One  opposed 
to  change  in  the  form  of  government.  Guthrie. 

AN-TI-SAB-BA-TA'RJ-AN,  n.  One  who  opposes 
the  Sabbath.  Pagit. 

AN-T!-SA<;;-(:R-D0'TAL,  a.  Hostile  to  priests. 
"  The  charge  of  .  .  .  sacerdotal  craft, . . .  laid  by 
antisacerdotal  pride  or  resentment."  IViiterland. 

AN-T1"SC{AN§  (66),  n.pl.  {Geog.)  Same  as  An- 
TI8CII.  Brande. 


j9JV-TJ"SCr-I  (9n-nsh'?-l),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ivrt, 
opposite,  and  axid,  a  shadow.]  ( Geog.)  The  peo- 
pie  who  live  on  different  sides  of  the  equator, 
and  whose  shadows  at  noon  are  cast  in  oppo- 
site directions.  Brande. 

AN-Tl-SCOR-BU'TIC  >  «.    ^^r.  dvr/,  against. 

AN-T|-SCQR-BU'Tj-CAL,  )  and  modern  L.  «cor- 
butus,  the  scurvy.]  {Med.)  Good  against  the 
scurvy.     "  Antiscorhutical  plants."  Arbuthnot. 

AN-TI-SCOR-BU'TJC,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine 
good  against  the  scurvy.  Arbuthnot. 

t  AN'Tj-SCRiPT,  n.  [Gr.  ivrl,  against,  and  L. 
scribo,  scriptus,  to  write.]  A  writing  in  op- 
position to  another  writing.  Backet. 

AN-TI-SCRIp'TU-RAL,  a.  Opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Scriptures. 

AN-Tl-SCRIP'TU-Ri§M,  n.  Opposition  to  the 
Scriptures,     [ii.]  Boyle. 

AN-T1-SCRIP'TU-RIST,  n.  One  who  denies  rev- 
elation ;  one  who  opposes  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures.  "  By  atheists  and  antiscripturists 
alleged  to  overthrow  .  .  .  the  Scripture."  Boyle. 

AN-TI-SEP'TIC,         )a.     [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 

AN-TI-SEP'Tj-CAL,  )  afinui,  to   putrefy.]     (\Ied.) 

Counteracting  putrefaction.  Battie. 

AN-T|-SEP'TIC,  n.  {Med.)  A  substance  which 
prevents  or  checks  putrefaction.  Fordycc. 

AN-TJ-SLA'Vp-RY,  n.     Hostility  to  slavery. 

AN-T|-SLA'V5-RY,  a.  Opposed  to  slavery  ;  as, 
"Antislavery  doctrines. 

An-TI-SO'CIAL  (66),  a.  Hostile  or  averse  to 
civil  society.  Ch.  Ob. 

.^J\r-TIS'P.^-S/S,  n.  [Gr.  avri,  opposite,  and  axdo), 
to  draw  out.]  {Med.)  The  turning  of  the  course 
of  the  humors  while  in  motion.  Hooper. 

AN-TI-SPA§-M6d'IC,  a.  {Med.)  Good  against 
spasms  or  cramps.  Dunglison. 

AN-TI-SPA§-M0D'|C,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  that 
alleviates  or  cures  spasms.  Dunglison. 

AN'TI-SPAST,  i,j,      j-Qj^   ^^,j.(^   against,   and 

jij\r-TI-SPJs'TUS,  \<n;6o>,  to  draw  out  or  forth.] 

{Pros.)  A   tetrasyllable   foot   composed  of  an 

iambus  and  a  trochee.  Ogilvie. 

AN-TI-SPAS'T{C,  a.  [Gr.  dir/,  opposite,  and  aira- 
CTiKds,  pulling.] 

1.  {Med.)  Causing  a  revulsion  of  humors. 

2.  {Med.)  Counteracting  spasms  or  cramps ; 
antispasmodic.  Ogilvie. 

AN-TJ-SPAS'TIC,  71.  {Med.)  A  remedy  which 
causes  the  revulsion  of  fluids  or  humors. 

AN-T{-SPLEN'5-TIC  [Sn-te-Bpl6n'?-tik,  S.  W.  J. 
Ja.  K. ;  an-te-sple-net'jk,  P.  C.  Wb.],  a.  {Med.) 
Efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  spleen. 

JiJ^r-TIS'TA-SlS,  n.  [Gr.  avriarairii  ;  ivH,  opposite, 
and  araais,  a  standing  or  placing.]  {Rhet.)  The 
justification  of  an  action  by  showing  the  expe- 
diency of  having  done  it.  Crabb. 

jlJ\r-  TIS '  TF.^,  n. ;  pi.  4.  n-  tIs  '  Tf-  tk  <.'.  [L.,  a  pres- 
idejit.]     The  chief  priest  or  prelate.        Milton. 

AJV-TIS'TRE-PHOJV,  n.  [Gr.  avTiarpicpoixai,  to 
turn  back.1  {Rhet.)  An  argument  which  may 
be  retorted.  Milton. 

JlJ^-TIS'  TRO-PIIE,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  avriarpoipfi ; 
avH,  opposite,  and  <rrpf  ^w,  to  turn.] 

1.  The  stanza  opposed  to  the  strophe. 

It  was  customary  on  some  occasions  to  dance  round  the 
altars  whilst  they  sang  the  siicred  hymns,  which  consisted  of 
three  stanzas  or  parts;  the  first  of  which,  called  strophe,  was 
Bung  in  turning  from  east  to  west ;  the  other,  named  awtts- 
trophe,  in  returning  from  west  to  east;  then  they  stood  be- 
fbre  the  altar,  and  sang  the  epode,  which  was  the  last  part  of 
the  song.  J'otter. 

2.  {Rhet.)  An  alternate  conversion  of  the 
same  words  in  different  sentences  ;  as,  "  Your 
servant,  sir.  —  Sir,  your  servant."  Crabb. 

AN-T|-STR0PH'JC,  a.     Relating  to  antistrophe. 

AN-TJ-STRU-MAT'JC,  a.  [Gr.  avTi,  against,  and 
L.  struma,  a  scrofulous  tumor.]  {Med  )  Good 
against  the  scrofula.  Wise)na>i. 

Ai\-T(-STR6'MOrs,  a.  {Med.)  Good  against 
scrofula  ;  antistrumatic.  Ogilvie. 
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AN-TI-Sf  N-Q-DA'L(-AN,  n.  [Gr.  ivH,  against, 
und  ahroAof,  an  assembly.]  One  opposed  to  syn- 
odttU.  ^'  ^-  lildera. 

AN-T|-atPH-|-LlT'lC,  a.  [Or.  ivrl,  affainst,  and 
syphilis,  the  venereal  disease.]  {Med.)  Good 
for  curing  sjiihilis.  Dunglison. 

AN-Tl-St PU-|-iJt'|C,  n.  {Med.)  A  remedy  for 
syphilis.  Dunylimn. 

A.N-TJ-THEi!?M,  n.  [Gr.  ivrl,  against,  and  tii6(, 
God.]  Opposition  to  theism  or  the  belief  of  a 
God;  atheism.  Chalmers. 

AN'-TI-THE'|ST,  n.  An  opponent  of  theism ;  an 
atheist.  Clialmers. 

AN-T|-THp-l8'TI-CAL,  o.  Opposing  the  belief  of 
a  God ;  atheistical'.  Ogilvie. 

AN-Tl-THf-IS'Tl-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  atheistic 
manner ;  atheistically.  Ogilvie. 

AN-TITH'5-S1S,  «.  ;  p/.    ^N-TlTH'^-Sf?.      \Qx.iv- 

'  rldtaif,  opposition  ;  avri,  against,  and  tIOi/iii,   to 

put.]     («Ae<.)  A  fifjure  by  which  contraries  are 

opposed  to  contraries  ;  opposition  in  words  or 

■eatiments  ;  contrast ;  —  as  in  these  lines  : 

Though  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 
Strong,  without  rugc;  without  o'crflowing,  full.    Venkam. 
1  «'e  a  chief  who  leads  my  chosen  sons. 
All  armed  with  points,  aHiithexf,  and  puns.         I'ope. 

AN-T|-THfiT'JC,  )a.      1,  Relating  to, or  con- 

AN-TI-THET'|-CAL,  Staining, antithesis;  placed 
in    contrast.      "  Parallel    antithetical    expres- 
sions." Mason. 
2.  Given  to  antithesis  ;  addicted  to  antithesis. 

Tacitus,  who  is  one  of  the  most  antithetical,  ia  .  .  .  one  of 
the  least  periodic,  of  all  the  Latin  writers.  Whatcly. 

AN-Tl-THET'l-C.\L-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  an- 
tithesis ;  in  an  antithetic  manner.  Byron. 

jfJV-TlTH'E-Td^r,  n.\  ^\.  AN-TlTH'^-TA.  [Gr. 
aMOiTov  ;'  ivri,  against,  and  riOiftt,  to  put.] 
{Rhet.)  Counterposition  ;  antithesis. 

AJ^-TlT'R4-Giys,  n.  [Gr.  ivrl,  opposite,  and  L. 
tragus. — ^^See  TiiAOUS.]  {Anat.)  The  process 
of  the  external  ear,  opposite  to  the  tragus,  and 
behind  the  ear-passage.  Brande. 

AN-TI-TrIN-I-TA'RJ-AN,  a.  (Theol.)  Opposing 
the  doctrine  of  the  trinity. 

AN-TI-TRiN-J-TA'R|-AN,w.  {Theol.)  An  opposer 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  Swift. 

AN-TI-TRIN-1-TA'RI-AN-1§Mj  n.  {Theol.)  The 
doctrine  which  denies  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead  ;  the  denial  of  a  triune  God.    Vonder. 

AN-TTt'RQ-PAL,     )a.     [Gr.  ivri,  opposite,  and 
AN-TiT'RO-POU8,  )  ro/rrw,  to  turn.]     {Bot.)  Not- 
ing the   position  of  the   embryo  wnen   it  lies 
reversed  with  respect  to  the  seed,  its  cotyle- 
dons being  turned  towards  the  hilum.  Henslow. 

An'Tj-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  ivTirv-roi,  copied  after  a 
type  or  model.]  {Theol.)  That  which  is  pre- 
figured or  represented  by  the  type,  and  there- 
fore stands  correlative  with  it ;  —  thus,  the 
paschal  lamb  was  a  type,  to  which  our  Saviour, 
the  Lamb  of  God,  was  the  antitype.  Bp.  Taylor. 

AN-T|-TtP'|-C.\L,  a.  Relating  to  an  antitj-pe ; 
corresponding  to  the  type.  Parkhurst. 

TAN-T|-TY'POys,  a.    Antitypical.       Cudworth. 

rtN-TJ-VAC'C(-NlST,  n.  [Gr.  ivrl,  against,  and 
L.  vaccina,  the  cow-pox.J  {Med.)  One  who  op- 
poses vaccination.  Ed.  Rev. 

AN-TJ-VA-Rt'Q-LODs,  a.  [Gr.  ivrl,  against,  and 
Eng.  variolous.^  {Med.)  Opposing  or  coun- 
teracting the  small-pox.  Ogilvie. 

JiJf-Tf-yF.-Jfk' RR-4L,a.  {Med.)  Good  against 
the  venereal  disease  ;  antisyphilitic.  Dunglison. 

t  An'TI-wIt,  m.    An  enemy  to  wit.      Wycherly. 

Ant'LPR,  n.  [Old  Fr.  entoilUer ;  Fr.  andouiller.\ 
A  first  branch  of  a  stag's  horn  ;  any  branch  of 
a  stag's  horn. 


A  well-grown  stag,  whose  atillen  rise 
High  o'er  his  front. 


Dryden. 


ANT'LgRED  (iini'l?rd),  a.    Having  antlers. 

Ant'lIke,  a.     Resembling  the  habits  of  ants; 
industrious ;  provident.  Ogilvie. 

Ant'-lI'qn,  n.    A  lion-ant.  —  See  Lion-Ant. 


jfJr-TCE'Ci  (»ii-t«'sl),  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Sf- 
ToiKot]     Same  as  A.\tecian».  Branile. 

JIJ^-rg-JVg-MA'^T-.^  (»ii-to-n9-mS'7,h9-»),  n.  [L., 
from'  Gt.  dvTovofiitala  ;  ivrl,  instead  of,  and  jio/iu, 
a  name.]  {Rhet.)  A  form  of  speech  in  which 
some  general  term  is  put  in  place  of  a  proper 
name  ;  as,  "  The  Stagyrite,"  for  Aristotle  ;  —  or 
in  which  a  proper  name  is  put  in  place  of  a  com- 
mon noun  ;  as,  "  a  Cicero,"  for  an  orator;  "  a 
Nero,"  for  a  tyrant ;  "  a  Cromwell,"  for  a  usur- 
per ;  "a  Solomon,"  for  a  wise  man.      Brande. 

AN-TQ-NO-MAs'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner 
of  the  figure  antonomasia.  Ogilvie. 

tAN'TRE  (iln't9r),  n.  [L.  antrum,  a.  cave;  Fr. 
atitre.]    A  cave  ;  a  den.  Brande. 

Antrtf  vast,  and  deserts  idle. 
Rough  quarries, rocks,  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven.  Shak. 

AN-TRIM'O-LITE,  «.  [^Antrim,  in  Ireland,  near 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  Gr.  XiOof,  a  stone.] 
{Min.)  A  variety  of  mcsotype,  occurring  in 
white  fibrous  stalactites,  about  as  large  as  the 
finger,  in  cavities  of  amygdaloid.  Dana. 

Jf-JVU'BIS,  n.  {Myth.)  A  deity  of  the  Egyptians, 
represented  by  a  human  figure  with  the  head  of 
a  dog.  Brande. 

A  'JVUS,  n.  [L.]  {Anat.)  The  excrementary  ori- 
fice of  the  alimentary  canal.  DungUson. 

An'VJL,  n.  [A.  S.  anfilt,  an  anvil.]  The  iron 
block  on  which  iron  and  other  metals  are  laid 
to  be  hammered. 

T  saw  a  smith  stand,  with  his  hammer,  thus. 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  his  anvil  cool.  ShaJc. 

Quick  on  the  anvil  lay  the  burning  bar.  Jngo. 

To  be  on  the  anvil,  to  be  in  a  state  of  formation  or 
preparation. 

AN'VJL,  t'.  c.    To  fashion  on  the  anvil. 

Ere  you  hear  it,  with  nil  care  put  on 

The  surest  nnnor.  anvilled  in  the  shop 

Of  passive  fortitude.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

AN^-I'5-TY  (9ng-zi'?-te),  n.  [L.  anxietas  ;  anqo, 
to  vex,  to"  trouble  ;  It.  ansieth  ;  Sp.  ansia ;  Fr. 
anxi^ti'.']  Trouble  of  mind  about  some  future 
event;  continual  uneasiness;  perplexity;  men- 
tal distress  ;  concern  ;  painful  soiicitud,e. 

To  be  happy  is  not  only  to  be  freed  from  the  pains  and 
diseases  of  the  body,  but  from  anxiety  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

TilUitaon. 

Syn.  —  See  Care  . 
ANX'IOUS  (angk'shus,  82),  a.     [L.  anxius.'] 

1.  Full  of  anxiety  ;  suffering  from  suspense 
or  uncertainty ;  concerned  about  the  future ; 
solicitous ;  unquiet ;   uneasy. 

Atuxio-M,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  fate.       Popt. 

2.  Attended  with  solicitude  or  uneasiness. 
God  hath  bid  dwell  fiu-  off  all  anxious  cares.       Milton. 

Syn. —  See  Cake. 

ANX'Ioys-LY  (ilnglc'shus-l?),  ad.  In  an  anxious 
manner ;  solicitously  ;  unquietly ;  uneasily. 

Anx'IOUS-N6ss,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing anxious ;  anxiety.  Spectator. 

AN'Y  (6n'?),  a.    [A.  S.  emig,  any.] 

1.  A  single  one  of  many,  whoever  or  what- 
ever it  may  be. 

And  he  sent  him  away  to  his  hoase,  saying.  Neither  go 
into  the  town,  nor  tell  it  to  any  In  the  town.        Slark  viii.  'JS. 

There  is  no  one  book  extant  in  any  langnacc,  or  in  any 
country,  which  can  in  any  degree  be  compared  with  it  [the 
Bible]  for  antiquity,  for  autliority,  for  the  importance,  the 
dignity,  tlie  variety,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  matter  it  con- 
tains. J'orteu*. 

2.  Some,  however  few  or  many,  or  of  what- 
ever kind ;  an  indefinite  number  or  quantity. 

And  Sanl .  ..went  unto  the  high  priest,  and  desired  of  him 
letters  ...  to  the  synagogues,  that  if  tic  fbund  any  of  this  way, 
whether  thev  werr  men  or  women,  he  might  bring  them 
bound  unto  iennnlem.  -Art/  \x.  1,  i. 

If  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise.       J'hil.  iv.  8. 

j(E5-Thi8  word  was  formerly  written  M  it  is  pro- 
nounced, eny.  "  If  yo  have  eny  thinit  against  eiijf 
man."  Mark  xi.  2.5.  Tyndalr''s  'Pranalation.  "  If  yo 
have  aught  againot  my  man."     Cranmrr. 

Uig-"  ■^ny,  an,  a,  one,  seem  all  to  be  nearly  equiv- 
alent words,  and  derived  from  one  origin ;  I  mean 
from  anr,  tlie  name  of  unity.  Hence  a  or  an  and  any 
are  frequently  synonymous.  '  A  considerate  man 
would  have  acted  difTvrently  ' ;  that  is,  'aay  consid- 
erate man.'  "     Crombie. 

It  is  used  in  composition  ;  as,  anywhere,  Itc 

ANY  (8n'9),  orf.  At  all;  in  any  degree;  some- 
what ;  as,  "  Any  better."  Atterbury. 

ANY-HOW  (en'^-lioft),  ad.  In  any  manner ;  in 
any  way  ;  m  any  case.  v„»^« 


NeUon. 


ANY-WHERE  (Co'v-bwir),  ad.  In  any  plaee. 
*'  Begun  anywhere  below."  Locke. 

fANY-WIIITHKR  (<n'f-bwIiMr),  ad.  To  any 
place.  "Inveigle  . . .  men  anywhither." Barrow. 

ANY-WI^E  {tn'^wlz),  ad.  In  any  manner. 
"  How  can  he  be  anywise  rich  i "  Barrow. 

A-6'N|-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Aonia,  a  part  of  Ba-o- 
tia,  and  to  a  fountain  near  Mount  Helicon  in 
Aonia,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  Pope. 

A'O-rIht,  n.  [Gr.  i6«iartn,  indeterminate ;  a  prir. 
and  ip/^w,  to  determine.]  (dram.)  An  indefi- 
nite tense  in  the  Greek  grammar.  Valpy. 

A'9-RlST,  a.  {Gram.)  Indefinite  with  respect  to 
time ;  aoristic.  Valpy. 

A-Q-RlS'TlC         1  a.    {Gram.)  Relating  to  the 
A-<?-Rl8'T|-CAL,  ^  aorist;  indefinite.        Harris. 

A-OR'TA.  n.  [Gr.  dopnj,  the  great  artery;  iil{n*, 
to  lift,'  to  raise  up.     Liddell  it  Scott.] 

{Anat.)  The  great  artery  or  vessel  which 
arises  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  common  trunk 
of  the  arteries  of  the  body.  Dunglison. 

A-6R'TAL,  1  „_    Relating  to  the  aorU,  or  great 
A-6r'T1(;,   S  arterial  trunk.  Bell. 

A-PACK',  ad.  [a  und  pace.]    With   qiiick   pace; 

quickly  ;  speedily  ;  nastilj*.  MiUon. 

Now  spun  the  latcd  traTcller  apacr.  Shak. 

JfP'jl-Ob-^E,  n.  [Gr.  <irayii»yi},  a  leading  away; 
ini,  from,  and  (Jyoi,  to  lead.] 

{Logic.)  The  same  as  reauctio  ad  absurdum ; 
a  demonstration  which  does  not  prove  the 
thing  directly,  but  shows  the  impossibility  or 
absurdity  of  denying  it.  Berkeley, 

AP-A-g6^'(-C.AL,  a.  Proving  a  thing  indirectly, 
by  showing  the  absurdity  of  denying  it.  heattxe. 

I  demand  a  reason  why  any  other  ariayogirnl  deiDon«tr». 
tlon,  or  demonstration  lui  aUuirdmm,  suoukl  t>e  admitted  In 
geometry  rather  than  this.  £itrttlep. 

A-PA^'Y-NoCs,  a.  [Gr.  ina^,  once,  and  yi-v^,  a 
female.]  {Bot.)  Applied  to  plants  that  fructify 
once  and  then  perish ;  monocarpous.     Brande. 

t  A-PAID',  a.    Satisfied  ;  appayed.  Chaucer. 

He  was  apaid  with  the  choice.  B/t.  HaJL 

AP-A-LA'CHI-AN,  a. — Same  as  Appalachian. 

AP'A-NA9E,  n.  [Low  L.  apanagium,  or  appena- 
gi'um ;  pants,  bread.]  {Law.)  An  allowance 
to  younger  branches  of  a  sovereign  house,  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  country ;  generally  to- 
gether with  a  grant  of  public  domains.  Brande. 
See  Appanage  and  Appenase. 

t  A-PAN'THRO-PV,  n.  [Gr.  iri,  from,  and  St«pm. 
irof,  man.]   Aversion  to  human  society.     Crabb. 

AP:^-RITH'MF.-SIS,  [»p-»-rIfh'm?-8ls,  Ja.  Sm. 
ly'b. ;  »p-»-'ith-nie'»is,  K.  Todd,  CVoftAl,  n.  [Gr. 
ivapiOiiijcn,  a  counting  over.]  {Rhet.)  Enumer- 
ation of  particulars.  Walker. 

A-PA RT',  ad.   [Fr.  li  and  part,  separate ;  by  one's 
'  self.] 

1.  Sejiai  <tely,  as  respects  space ;  aside  from 
company. 

When  he  had  tent  the  maltitodea  away,  he  went  op  hite 

•  mountain  n/di-f.  Matt.  xiv.  & 

Then  caror  the  disciples  to  Jenu  apart.  MatL  xvlL  19L 

2.  Asunder;  as,  " To  pull oparf." 

3.  Separatclv,  as  a  subject  of  thought ;  dis- 
tinctly ;  as,  "  It  is  best  to  consider  these  ques- 
tions oparf"  ;  "This  reason  is  sufficient,  apart 
from  all  others." 

4.  Off;  away. 

Wherefore  lay  apart  all  flithineas.  Jamtt  L  (L 

A-PART'ME.\T,  n.  [Fr.  appartement;  a  part, 
separate.] 

1.  A  room  in  a  house  or  other  building;  a 
part  of  a  house  separated  from  other  parts. 

2.  pi.  A  suite,  or  suit,  of  rooms  ;  loogings. 

He,  pale  as  death,  despoiled  of  his  array. 

Into  tJie  queen's  apoAtntnt  takes  bis  ws^.        tkytttm, 

A-PAT'5-lITE,  n.     fGr.  iTonl**.  to  deceive,  and 
'  liBoi,  a  stone.]     {Min.)  A  hydrotu  sulphate  of 
peroxide  of  iron.  Dana. 

AP-A-THfcT'IC,         >   a.     [Or.  >  priv.  and  nrfOoj, 
AP-A-THftT'I-CAL,  >  feeling.]     Having  no  feel- 
ing; insensible;  passionless.     "Apathetic  .  . . 
like  a  sUtue."  Harris. 
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AP'i\-THlST,  «.    One  without  feeling.         Todd. 

AP-A-THIS'Tj-CAL,  a.  Indifferent ;  unfeeling  ; 
apathetical.  "Apathistical disposition.''  Seward. 

Ap'A-THV,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  7ra'9o?,  feeling.] 
Want  of  feeling ;  insensibility  ;  inditlerenee. 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  tlien, 
Passion  and  apathii,  and  glory  and  shame.         Milton. 
In  this  sullen  aitathij  neither  true  wisdom  nor  true  happi- 
ness can  be  found.  Hume. 
As  the  passions  are  the  springs  of  most  of  our  actions,  a 
state  of  tifinthii  has  come  to  signify  a  sort  of  moral  inertia, 
the  absence  of  all  activity  or  energy.    According  to  the  sto- 
ics, apathy  meant  the  extinction  of  the  passions  by  the  ascen- 
dency of  reason.                                                              t'letning. 

Syn.  — See  Indifference. 

Ap'A-TI'TE,  n.  [Gr.  dirnrdo),  to  deceive.]  {Min.) 
A  mineral  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
fluoride  of  calcium.  Chloride  of  calcium  some- 
times replaces  part  of  the  fluoride.  Dana. 

APE,  n.  [A.  S.  ffpa  ;  Swed.  o^aa;  IccX.ape;  Ger. 
'tJI'e. — W.  epa.\ 

1.  (Zool.)  A  name  applied  to  those  species  of 
the  SimicB  which  are  destitute  of  a  tail;  —  a 
genus  of  quadrumanous  mammals  closely  ap- 
proaching to  the  human  species  in  anatomical 
structure,  and  including  orang-outangs,  chim- 
panzees, and  gibbons.  Braiide. 

I  will  be  more  newfangled  than  an  ape,  more  giddy  in  my 
desires  than  a  monkey.  Shab. 

2.  A  servile  imitator. 

•Mv  lady's  ape,  that  imitated  all  her  fashions ;  falling  as 
she  did,  and  running  the  same  course  of  folly.  Saljhes. 

Ape,  v.  a.  [i.  APED ;  pp.  APING,  APED.]  To  imi- 
tate servilely  or  ambitiously,  like  an  ape  ;  to 
mimic.     "  Aping  the  foreigners."  I>ri/den. 

A-PEAK',  ad.  1.  In  a  posture  to  pierce  ;  formed 
with  a  point.  Johnson. 

2.  {Naut.)  Perpendicular.  "  An  anchor  is 
said  to  be  apeak,  when  the  cable  to  which  it  is 
attached  is  drawn  so  tight  as  to  bring  the  bow 
of  the  vessel  perpendicularly  over  it."  "  The 
yards  are  apeak  when  they  are  topped  by  con- 
trary lifts."  Dana. 

tA-PEIRE'  (fi-peer').  —  See  AppAiR.       Chaucer. 

A-PEL'LOyS,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  L.pellis,  skin.] 
Destitute  of  skin.  Brande. 

Ap'^N-NINE,  o.  [Gr. 'AiTfrnfOf.]  (Gcog.)  Relating 
to  a  range  of  mountains  running  through  Italy. 

Ap'?N-NINE§,  n.  pi.  {Geog.)  A  range  of  moun- 
tains extending  through  Italy. 

The  rugged  Apenninei',  that  roll 

Far  through  Italian  bounds  their  wavy  tops.     Thomson. 

Ap'?P-SY  [ap'ei)-B§,  W.K.  C. ;  ?-p6p'se,  Sm.Wb.], 
n.  [Gr.  aTTc^la ;  a  priv.  and  ninrd),  to  digest.] 
(Med.)  Want  of  digestion.  Quincy. 

Ap'5R,  w.  One  that  apes;  an  imitator.    Johnson. 

A-PE'RJ-ENT,  a.  [L.  aperio,  aperiens,  to  open.] 
{Med.)  Gently  opening ;  laxative.  Bacon. 

A-PE'RI-ENT,  n.  {Med.)  A  gently  purgative 
medicine ;  a  laxative.  Dunglison. 

A-PER'l-TIVE,  o.    {Med.)  Aperient.        Harvey. 

t  A-PERT',  a.  [L.  aperio,  apertus,  to  open.] 
Open.     "  Apert  confessions.  Fotherby. 

t  A-PER'TION,  n.  Act  of  opening ;  an  opening. 
"  Either  by  ruption  or  apertion.  Wiseman. 

t  A-PERT'LV,  ad.    Openly.  Bale. 

t  A-PERT'N?SS,  71.    Openness.  Holder. 

AP'PR-TQrE  [ap'er-ture,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R.  C. ;  ap'er-cliQr,  IV.},  n.  [L.  apeno,  apertus, 
to  open.] 

1.  t  The  act  of  opening.  Holder. 

2.  An  opening ;  a  hole  ;  a  passage.  "  An 
aperture  of  an  inch."  Newton. 

A'Pp-RY,  n.  The  act  of  aping;  affected  imita- 
tion.    "  The  apery  of  a  country."        Fvltham. 

A-PET'A-LOOs,  a.  [Gr.  .i  priv.  and  ^iralov,  a 
leaf.]  {Bot.)  Noting  a  flower  having  no  co- 
rolla. Gray. 

-«'/'£A^(a'p6ks),  w. ;  pl.L.  ;rp'.reE,v;  Eng.  >i 
a'pEx-e§.  The  summit  or  highest  point  ^%, 
of  any  thing,  as  of  a  cone,  spire,  mountain,  mlHim 
&c. ;  the  top.  —  See  Apices.  "'"'"' 

4-PHJER'E-SIS  [?-(er'e-sIg,  W.  P.  J.  Ja. ;  ?-ft're- 


sTs,  S.  K.  Sm."],  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  aipaipiuts ;  and,  from, 
uipl(o,  to  take  away.] 

1.  {Gram.)  The  taking  away  of  a  letter  or 
syllable  from  the  beginning  of  a  word.  Johnson. 

2.  {Surg.)  An  operation  by  which  any  part 
of  the  body  is  removed.  Dunglison. 

A-PH.\N'5-SITE,  n.  [Gr.  a^avjjf,  uncertain.] 
{Min.)  An  arseniate  of  copper  ;  —  so  named 
from  the  difficulty  of  recognizing  it  by  its  crys- 
tals. Dana. 

APH-4-J\riP'TE-R.a,  n.pl.  [Gr.  iifiavfn,  not  mani- 
fest, and  irripov,  a  wing.]  {Ent.)  An  order  of 
apterous  insects,  of  which  the  common  flea 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  Brande. 

APH-A-NIP'Te-ROUS,  a.  {Ent.)  Relating  to  the 
aphaniptera.  Brande. 

APH'A-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  iipavt'n,  unseen,  hidden  ;  a 
priv.  and  ipaivo/iai,  to  appear.]  {Min.)  Compact 
hornblende  rock.  Dana. 

A-Plit  'LI-6^r,  n. ;  pi.  a-phe' Li-A.  [Gr.  a-nd,  away 
from,  and  'f)Moi,  the  sun.]  {Astron.)  The  point 
of  a  planet's  orbit  that  is  farthest  from  the  sun, 
and  opposite  to  the  perihelion.  Herschel. 

A-PHER'p-SIS,  n.    Same  as  Aph^eresis. 

t  ji-PHE '  TJi,  n.  {Astral.)  The  name  of  the  planet 
imagined  to  be  the  giver  or  disposer  of  life  in  a 
nativity.  Bailey. 

t  A-PHET'l-CAL,  a.   Relating  to  the  apheta. 

A-PHID'I-AN,  n.  {Ent.)  One  of  a  genus  of  mi- 
nute hemipterous  insects,  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion, commonly  called  plant-lice  ;  Aphis. Harris. 

APH-1-DTV'O-ROUS,  a.  [aphis,  and  L.  voro,  to 
devour.]     {Ent.)  Devouring  aphides. 

APH-I-LAN'THRO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  <l>i?.{w,  to 
love,  and  avOoio-zot,  man.]  Want  of  love  to  man- 
kind ;  want  of  benevolence.  Johnson. 

A'PHlS,n.',  pi.  XPH'i-DEif.  {Ent.)  The  plant- 
louse  ;  the  puceron  ;  the  vine-fretter.    Brande. 

ApH-LO-^IS'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  tployit^u,,  to 
burn.]    Without  flame.  Brande. 

APH'O-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ifnovt),  voice.] 
Destitute  of  voice.  Roget. 

APH'O-NY  (5fo-ne),  n.  [Gr.  a^wvin,  speechless- 
ness.]    {Med.)  A  loss  of  voice.  Quincy. 

APII'0-RI^M,  n.  [Gr.  aipopiaiid; ;  d(/io,o(^a),  to  define.] 
A  principle  or  precept  expressed  in  few  words  ; 
a  maxim  ;  an  adage  ;  a  proverb. 

The  first  and  most  ancient  inquirers  into  truth  were  wont 
to  throw  their  knowledge  into  aphorisms,  or  short,  scattered, 
unmethodical  sentences.  Bacon. 

The  word  parable  is  Kometimes  used  in  Scripture  in  a 
large  and  general  sense,  and  applied  to  short,  sententious 
jayings,  maxims,  or  aphorisms.  rorteitf. 

Exclusively  of  the  abstract  sciences,  the  largest  and  wor- 
thiest portion  of  our  knowledge  consists  of  aphorisiii.",  and  tlie 
greatest  and  best  of  men  is  but  an  aphoriKin.  Colerirlf/e. 

The  first  aphorism  of  Hippocrates  is,  "  Life  is  short,  and 
tlie  art  is  long;  the  occasion  fleeting;  experience  liillaeious, 
and  the  judgment  difficult.  IThe  pTiysieian  must  not  only 
be  prepared  to  do  what  is  right  himself,  but  also  to  make  the 
patient,  the  attendants,  and  externals  oo-operate."    Fleming. 

Syn. —  See  Axiom. 

APH-0-R!§-MAT']C,  a.  Relating  to,  or  contain- 
ing, aphorisms;  aphorismic.  Gregory. 

tAPH'0-Rl§-M5R,  n.  A  dealer  in  aphorisms. 
"  All  the  tribe  of  aphoristners."  .  Milton. 

APH-O-RI^'MIC,  a.  Relating  to  aphorisms  ; 
aphoristic  ;  aphorisraatic.  Coleridge. 

Aph'O-RTst,  n.  A  writer  of  aphorisms.     Nelson. 

APII-O-RIS'TJC,         >^_    Relating  to  aphorisms ; 
APH-0-RlS'T|-CAL,  )  aphorismic.       Month.  Rev. 

ApH-O-RIS'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  form  or  man- 
ner of  an  aphorism.  "  As  Hippocrates  like- 
%vise  doth  aphoristically  tell  us.  Harvey. 

APH'RITE,  n.    [Gr.  a(j,pAs,  froth.]    {Min.)  A  soft, 

friable  carbonate  of  lime.  Brande. 

APH'RI-ZTTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  tourmaline. 

APH-RO-DI  "§!-Ac,  n.  [Gn  d0po«5ierin(f<i5,  belonging 
to  venery  ;  \\ipoo^iTri,  Venus  :  Fr.  aphrodisiaque^ 
{Med.)  Medicine  or  food  supposed  to  excite 
sexual  desire.  Brande. 

Ap»-RO-DI"§|-AC  (Sf-fro-dlzh'e-Sk),  )  a.Tie- 

APH-R0-D1-§I'A-CAL  (5f-fro-de-7.l'9-k?l),  S  lating 
to  Venus  ;  exciting  sexual  desire.        Johnson. 


APH'RO-DT-Tg  [afro-dl-te,  Sm.  B.;  afro-dit,  A  ,. 
af'ro-dit,  C.  Wo.'],  n.  [Gr.  'A<l>poS!Tij,  Venus,  from 
aippoi,  froth ;  she  being  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated from  the  froth  of  the  sea.] 

1.  {Zool.)  A  beautiful  genus  of  annellidans 
adorned  with  silky  hairs  and  bristles,  of  which 
the  sea-mouse  is  an  example.  Brande. 

2.  {Min.)  A  silicate  of  magnesia.  Dana. 

APIl'TH.m,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  d06»ai ;  airru,  to  in- 
flame.] {Med.)  A  disease  consisting  of  sores 
or  ulcers  m  the  mouth  ;  the  thrush.  Dunglison. 

APH'THONG  (ap'thSng),  n.  [Gr.  a  privative,  and 
ipdoyydi,  the  voice.]  A  letter,  or  combination  of 
letters,  having  no  sound.  Smai't. 

APH'THOUS,  a.  (Med.)  Relating  to  aphtha-,  or 
thrush.     '^Aphthous  fever."  iJunglison. 

A-PHYL'LOUS,  or  APH'YL-LOUS  (131)  [a-Olus, 
Sm.  Brande,  Crabb;  afe-lus,  Wb.  A".],  a.  [Gr. 
a  priv.  and  ipvkkov,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Destitute  of 
leaves.  Henslow. 

A-P{-A'RJ-AN,  a.  [L.  apis,  a  bee.]  Belonging  or 
relating  to  bees.  Jardine. 

A'P{-A-RIST,  n.     A  keeper  of  bees.  Kirby. 

A'PI-A-RY,  n.  [L.  apis,  a  bee.]  A  place  where 
bees  are  kept ;  a  bee-house.  Brande. 

Ap'I-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  apex,  or  top.  P.  Cyc. 

Ap'T-CE^  l^p'e-sez,  Sm.  Ainsworth,  Lever ett.  Ash; 
9-pi'se7.,  Ja.;  a'pe-sez,  F.  R.  Wb.;  j-pS'sez,  AT.], 
n.  pi.  [L.  apex,  a  point.]  {Bot.)  Tips  ;  points ; 
tufts.  —  See  Apex. 
A-PIc'V-LATE,  )„.  fL.  apex,  a 
A-PIO 'y-LAT- 15  D,  S  point.]  {Bot.)  Ab- 
ruptly short-pointed ;  sharp.  Loudon. 

A-PIC  U-LOs,n.     [L.  dim.  of  apex, 
point.]    {Bot.)  A  small  point  formed  - 
by  the  projection  of  the  midrib  be- 
yond the  leaf.  Loudon. 

A-PIECE' (fi-p5s'),  «rf.    [a  and  piece.]    1. 
part  or  share  of  each. 

One  copy  of  this  paper  may  serve  a  dozen  of  you,  which 
will  be  less  than  a  farthing  apiece.  SwiJ't. 

2.    For  one,  or  each  by  itself;   as,     "How 
"  much  are  these  worth  apiece  ?  " 

fA-PIE'C^S  (?i-pes'ez),  ad.    In  pieces. 

I'll  be  first  cut  apieces.  Beau.  !f  Fl. 

A'PJ-INE,  n.  [L.  apium,  parsley,  from  apis,  a 
bee ;  so  named  on  accoimt  of  the  fondness  of 
bees  for  it.]  A  gelatinous  substance  obtained 
from  parsley.  Brande. 

A 'PIS,  n.  [L.]  {Ent.)  A  Linna;an  genus  of  in- 
sects ;  the  bee.  Brande. 

A'PISH,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  an  ape  ;  imi- 
tative ;  foppish  ;  affected ;  trifling. 

Duck  with  French  nods  and  a2>iih  courtesy.        Shah 

A'PJSH-LY,  ad.    In  an  apish  manner.        Milton, 

A'PISH-NESS,  n.    Mimicry  ;  foppery.     Co7igreve. 

A-PTT'PAt,  ad.  [Reduplication  of  pat,  to  imi- 
tate quick  motion,  from  Fr.  battre,  to  beat.] 
With  quick  palpitation  ;  pitapat.         Congreve. 

A'PI-tJM,  n.  [L.,  parsley.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
umbelliferous  plants  ;  parsley.  Loudon. 

AP-LA-nAt'IC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  t/qk/,  a  wan- 
dering.] {Opt.)  Noting  reflectors,  lenses,  and 
combinations  of  them,  capable  of  deviating 
light  without  spherical  aberration.  Bartlett. 

A-PLOME',  n.  [Gr.  &TtX6oi,  simple.]  {Min.)  A 
variety  of  crystallized  garnet.  Brande. 

A-PLOT'O-MY,  n.  [L.  aplotomia,  from  Gr. 
inhio':,  simple,  and  tchvu,  to  cut.]  {Med.)  A 
simple  incision.  Dunglison. 

jl-PLt/S'TRE  (?-plus'tr«),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  a(t,Xn- 
oTuv.']  An  ornament  of  wood  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  poop  of  ancient  ships.  Fairholt. 

A-POC'A-LYPSE,  n.  [Gr.  d7ro/c«7i4'f  ;  'Jito/ca/tinrd), 
to  reveal.]     1.  Disclosure  ;  revelation. 

Revelation  or  . . .  apocabjpse  of  all  state  arcana.       Swift. 

2.  The  Revelation  to  St.  John. 

O  for  that  warning  voice,  which  he,  who  saw 

The  Apocalypse,  heard  cry  in  heaven  aloud.      Milton. 

A-P6C'A-LYPT,  n.  The  author  of  the  Apocalypse, 
or  "  Itevelation  of  St.  John."    [r.]     Coleridge. 
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)  a.  Relating  to  the  Apoc- 
.,5  a' 


A-POc-A-LtP'TIC 

^-POC-A-LtP'T|-CAL,  Jalypse  or  llevelatioii. 

f  A-f'CtC-\-1-'9P'T\C,  n.  An  apocalyptical  writer. 
"The  divine  apocalyptic."  Lightfoot. 

j^-P(')C-A-LtP'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  reveal  something  secret.  Johtison. 

AP-9-CAR'POVS,  a.  [Gr.  iitd,  from,  and  icapTriJf, 
fruit.]  (Bot.)  Having  carpels  distinct  from  each 
other,  or  free  from  cohesion.  Ilensloio. 

A-POCQ-PATE,  v.  a.  [Gr.  iiroKdnru,  to  cut  off.] 
{Gram.)  To  cut  off  or  omit  the  last  letter  or 
syllable  of  a  word.  Smart. 

4-P6c'g-PF.,  n.  [Gr.  inoKonn-']  {Gram.)  The  ab- 
scission, cutting  off,  or  omission  of  the  last 
letter  or  syllable  of  a  word.  Johnson. 

AP-Q-CRUS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  (5iro/ff)ou<n-(/c<}{,  able  to 
drive  off;  (irroirpouu,  to  beat  off,  to  drive  back.] 
{Med.)  Repelling  ;  astringent.  Dunglison, 

AP-O-CR0sT|C,  ».  {Med.)  Astringent  medicine; 
a  repellent.  Dunglison. 

A-P6c'RY-PHA,  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iirrfxpu^ot, 
hidden ;  anoKpinrta,  to  hide.]  Literally,  things 
hidden  or  concealed :  —  the  books  or  writings, 
of  which  the  authors  are  unknown.  These  the 
Catholic  church  receive  as  canonical. 

Wc  hold  not  the  Apocrypha  for  sacred,  aa  we  do  the  Holy 
Scripture,  but  for  human  compositions.  llooker. 

i^^This  word  is  pro|)erly  plural,  thoufrh  sometimes 
used  as  singular.  "  The  Apocryplia  are  a  series  of 
Ijooks  not  admitted  into  tlie  canun  of  Scripture." 
Schnley's  Bible.  —  "  The  A|)ocrypha  is  not  a  canonical 
book."     Ricliardson'4  Dictionary. 

A-roC'RV-PHAL,  a.    1.  Relating  to  the  Apocry- 
pha.   "  The  apoery/jAa^  writers."  Addison. 
2.     Not  canonical ;    of    doubtful   authority. 
"  Jerome,  who  saith  that  all  writings  not  canon- 
ical are  apocryphal."  Hooker. 

A-P6c'RY-PHAL,  n.  A  writing  not  canonical. 
"  In  the  number  of  apocryphals."        Hanmer. 

A-p6c'RY-PHAL-Ist,  n.  An  advocate  for  the 
Apocrypha.  P.  Cyc. 

A-p6c'RY-PHAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  apocryphal  man- 
ner ;  uncertainly  ;"not  unquestionably.  Johnson. 

State  or  quality  of 
Perry, 

tAl'-0-CRtPH'{-CAL,a.  Doubtful;  apocryphal. 
"Apocryphical  aiid  ridiculous  stories." Bp. Bull. 

AP'O-DAL,  a,  {Zolil.)  Without  feet,  or  without 
ventral  fins ;  relating  to  an  apodon.       Brande. 

Ap'ODE,  n.    {Zodl.)  Same  as  Apodon.    Braiide. 

AP-O  Dlc'TlC         )„.     [Gr.  a.rrf^«?(f,  a  showing 
AP-O-DIC'TI-CAL,  ^  forth,  a  demonstration.]  De- 
monstrative; evident  beyond  contradiction,  [r.] 
"  Holding  an  apodictical  knowledge."  Broicne. 

AP-O-DIc'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  evident 
beyond  contradiction.  "Synchronisms  apo- 
dictically  true."  More. 

Ap-0-Dix'IS,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  a)r<J5f(|(f.]  A  man- 
ifestation. "  If  he  had  not  afterwards  given  an 
apodixis  in  the  battle."  tiir  G.  Buck. 

Jp'p-DdJV,  n.  ;  pi.  Ap'q-d^.  [L.,  from  Gr.  a 
priv.  and  irol{,  irofidf,  a  foot.]  {Zo'il.)  An  ani- 
mal without  feet ;  —  a  name  applied  to  several 
orders  or  classes  of  animals  without  feet,  and  to 
an  order  of  fishes  without  ventral  fins.  Brande. 

Jf-POp'O-SiS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iiitdioati,  a  resti- 
tution ;  airo^(<^u)/j(,  to  give  back.l  (Gram.)  The 
consequent  proposition,  or  conclusion,  in  a  con- 
ditional sentence,  the  conditional  part  being 
called  the  protasis:  —  the  first  part  of  a  period. 

jf-Pdn-  Y- TE  RI-  tM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  aTrof>urfipiov ; 
ajToSid),  to  strip  off.]  {Arch.)  A  dressing- 
room  ;  a  room  for  undressing  at  baths.  Brande. 

l-^P-O-q^'g^r,}^^     [L.,from   Gr.]     Same   as 
fP-g-q^'UM,    )  Apogee.  Bailey. 

The  lun  la  In  hli  apoffceon  placed.  Fairfax. 

ilF'O-OEE,  n.  [Gr.  in6,  away  from,  and  yi),  the 
earth.]  {Astron.)  The  point  in  the  orbit  of  the 
moon  at  which  it  is  farthest  from  the  earth. 
Anciently,  when  the  earth  was  supposed  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  the  term  was  j 


applied  also  to  that  point  in  the  apparent  orbits 
of  the  sun  and  planets  at  which  they  were  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  earth.  It  is  op- 
posed to  perigee.  Hind. 

Jf-P6(^-M-T0'R.^,  n.     [It.]     {Mua.)    Properly 
Appoooiatlra,  which  see.  Muaon. 


A-POC'RY-PHAL-NESS,  n. 
being  apocryphal. 


Ap'Q-GRAPH,  n.  [Gr.  ivdypni^v.']  A  copy  ;  —  op- 
posed to  autograph.  Toad. 

A-PAg'RA-PHAL,  o.  Relating  to  a  copy.  "Apog- 
raphal  pieces."  Lee. 

AP'O-LeP-SY,  n.  [Gr.  in6Xn'\"i,  a  stopping; 
aitoXiit^avb),  to  arrest.]  {Med.)  A.  retention  or 
suppression  of  any  natural  evacuation.  Hooper. 

A-POL-Ll-NA'R|-AN,  )  „,     One   of  the   sect  of 

A-POL-Ll-NA'RJST,     )  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea, 

who    denied    that  our  Saviour  had  a  human 

soul.  Hook. 

A-P6L'l6-B6l'VE-DERP,  n.  A  beautiful  statue 
of  Apollo,  found,  towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Antium.  It  was  purchased  by  Pope  Julitts  II., 
who  placed  it  in  the  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican, 
whence  it  takes  its  name.  P.  Cyc. 

A-P0l'LY-6n,  w.  [Gr.  imUbuiv ;  airoUbia,  to  de- 
stroy.] '  Same  as  Abaddon. 

In  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon,  ...  in  the  Greek 
tongue  hath  his  name  AjMllt/on.  ISev.  iz.  II. 

A-PoL-0-(?fiT'lC,  )„.    \Gr.i^o).oYr,r..6,.-\  Re- 

A-PoL-Q-GET'[-CAL,  Hating   to,  or  containing, 

apology  ;  said  in  defence  or  excuse.        Milton. 

A-POL-Q-^;£t'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  way  of  de- 
fence or  apology.         "  Johnson. 

A-POL-O-gfiT'lCS,  n.  pi.  {Theol.)  A  systematic 
defence  ;  especially  a  philosophical  or  system- 
atic arrangement  or  exhibition  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity.  P.  Cyc. 

A-PdL'O-pIST,  n.  One  who  makes  an  apology 
for,  or  defence  of,  another.  "Apologists  for 
Christian  religion."  Barrow. 

A-POL'O-^IZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  ivoXoyi^o^at,  to  give 
in  an  account.]  [«'.  apologized;  pp.  apolo- 
gizing, APOLOGIZED.]  To  make  an  apology  or 
excuse ;  to  plead  in  defence,  extenuation,  or 
explanation. 

I  ought  to  apologize  for  my  indiscretion.  WaUe. 

A-P6l'0-9IZ-5R,  n.  One  who  apologizes ;  an 
apologist.  Hanmer. 

AP'O-LOGUE  (ap'o-l»g).  «•  [Or.  av6XoYos,&  story.] 
A  fabulous  story  or  fiction  contrived  to  teach 
some  moral  truth ;  a  fable. 

Some  men  are  remarked  for  pleasantness  In  raillerv; 
others  for  aftologties  and  apposite,  aivurtiiig  stories.       Locie. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  there  is  nothing  Willi  which  man- 
kind hath  been  so  much  delighted  as  witn  those  little  ticti- 
tious  stories,  which  go  under  the  name  of  fhliles  or  o/io- 
loffuea  among  the  ancient  heathens,  and  of  parables  in  the 
sacred  writings.  t'ortens. 

iKS""Tho  difference*  between  a  parable  and  an 
apologue,  is,  that  the  former,  beinp  drawn  from  human 
lite,  requires  probability  in  the  narration,  whereas  the 
apologue,  l>eing  taken  from  inanimate  thinir.s  or  the 
inferior  animals,  in  not  contined  strictly  to  probabil- 
ity.    The  fables  of  .if^sop  are  apologues."  Fleming. 

Syn.  — See  Fable. 

tAP'O-LOG-UgR  (ap'o-15|-9r),  n.  A  relater  of 
apologues ;  a  fabler  ;  a  fabulist.  Burton. 

A-POL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  iitoXoyla,  a  defence ;  iit6, 
from,  and  A<5yof,  a  discourse.] 

1.  A  defence ;  a  vindication  ;  as,  "  Bishop 
Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible," 

In  the  book  that  is  called  mine  apolngu,  it  it  not  required 
by  the  nature  of  that  name  that  it  be  anv  answer  or  defence 
fbr  mine  own  self  at  all:  but  it  sufficrin  that  U  be,  of  mine 
own  making,  an  answer  or  defence  for  some  other. 

.S'li-  T.  More. 

2.  An  excuse ;  a  plea ;  an  explanation. 

To  him  she  hasted:  In  her  ftice  excuse 
Came  prologue,  and  n/>otofW  too  prompt; 
Which,  with  bland  words  at  will,  she  Oius  addrMscd.  tfiVoH. 
Syn.  —  He  made  a  satisfactory  apohgy  for  his  con- 
duct, and  a  eood  excuse  for  his  absence ;  his  cinJica- 
tioH  was  sullicient. 

AP-Q-M(;-c6.M'e-TRY,  M.  [Gr.  <}»<».  from,  pUnt, 
length,  and  itfrptv,  measure.]  The  art  of  meas- 
uring things  at  a  distance.  Kertey, 

AP-Q-NEV-R^G'R.A-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  dirowlyuaii,  the 
end  of  a  muscle,  and  yp<>0w,  to  describe.]  {Anat,) 
A  description  of  the  aponeuroses.     Dunglison. 


Ap-Q-NEV-ROl'Q-^V.  n.  [Or.  infibp^atf,  the 
cml  of  a  muscle,  ana  X6f«(,  a  discourse.]  {Anat.) 
The  anatomy  of  the  aponeuroses.      Dunglison. 


JiP-g-JVF.U.Rd'S(S,  n.;  nl.  iFQ-lfMvaO 'alf. 
[Gr.,  from  ind,  from,  ana  yitpoi/,  a  tendon ;  i*»- 
WBpAj,  to  change  into  a  tendon. 1  {AtuU.)  The 
membrane  or  tendon  by  which  the  niuMcles  are 
attached  to  a  bone,  called  aponeurosis  of  inser- 
tion ; — applied  also  to  a  membrane  within  the 
substance  of  muscular  fibres,  called  aponeuro- 
sis of  intersection,  and  to  a  membrane  sur- 
rounding a  muscle  and  preventinj^  its  disjilacc- 
ment,  called  entelopiny  upotuurosis.  Dutiylison. 

AP-Q-.NEV-RfiT'lC,  a.  {Anat.)  Belonging  or  re- 
latiug  to  the  aponeuroses.  IhtngUson. 

AP-Q-NEI.t.r6t'0-.MY,  n.  [Or.  iwonlp^n  and 
rotif,,  a  cutting.]  {Anat.)  Dissection  of  the  apo- 
neuroses. Dunglison. 

AP-0-P£MP'TIC,  o.  [Gr.  iwdrr^irrof ;  iwtxi^xm, 
to  send  away,  to  dismiss.]  Denoting  a  song 
among  the  ancients,  addressed  to  a  stranger  on 
his  leaving  a  place.  Ktiowles, 

4-P6PI{'jl-Sis,  n. ;  pi.  A-PttPB'A  situ.  fGr.  ir*- 
^iniv,  a  denial,  a  refusal.]  (Ithet.)  A  ngure  by 
which  the  orator  seems  to  waive  what  he  would 
plainly  insinuate.  Smith's  Rhetoric. 

II  A P-Q-PIILfiG' MA-TIC  or  AP-Q-PHL|;G-MAT'|C 
[ai»-o-fl«K'm.>tik,  *.".  tV.  P,  Ja.  K.  C;  ip-o- 
fl^K-niiit'jk,  .S//I.1,  a.  [Gr.  ixt,  from,  and  fkiyiia, 
phlegm.]  (Med.)  Drawing  away  phlegm ;  able 
to  draw  away  phlegm.  Hooper. 

||AP-0-PHL£g'M.A-TIC,  n.  {Med,)  A  medicine 
for  drawing  away  phlegm.  Hooper. 

AP-0-PHLEG'M.\-Tl9M,  n.  A  medicine  to  draw 
away  phlegm.  Bacon. 

AP-O-PHLgG-MAT'l-ZANT,  n.  {Med.)  Any  rem- 
edy which  causes  an  evacuation  of  mucous  or 
serous  humor  from  the  nostrils,  as  some  ster- 
nutatories. Quincy. 

Ap'QPH-TH£gM  (»p'o-th8ni),  n.  [Gr, ix6-pdtY^a,  a 
pointed  8a)ing ;  t^iyyoiiai,  to  speak ;  L.  apoph- 
thegma  ;  It.  apotcmma  ;  Sp.  apotegma  ;  Fr. 
apophthegme.]  A  short,  sententious  speech  or 
saying ;  a  valuable  maxim  ;  a  laconic,  instruc- 
tive remark. — See  Apothp.om. 

Julius  Cesar  did  write  a  collection  of  apopttlAtffnu,  at  ap- 
pears in  an  epistle  of  Ciceru.  Amm. 

In  a  numerous  collection  of  our  Saviour's  apopkUtramr, 
there  is  not  to  be  found  ime  exuinple  of  N>phislr>'  or  of  nlte 
lubtilty,  or  of  any  thing  approaching  then-unlo.  Palrg. 

j^>  The  two  orthocn-iphies  of  apopkUugm  and 
apothegm  arc  in  gooil  use,  and  both  arc  more  or  lesa 
suptmrted  by  the  best  Enelisli  Dictionaries.  Ttie 
8|M)llinf;  of  apophtheftm,  however,  is  the  one  best  au- 
thonzed  hy  etyinolofry  ;  yet  the  ape\\in%  o( apttJugm 
is  perha|)8  lict<t  supported  by  common  usage. 

Syn.  — See  Axiom. 
AP-QPH-THf.G-MAT'J-C.\L,   a.     Same  as  Apo- 

TIIEOMATICWL.  Todd. 

jt-POPH '  r-gE,  n,  [Or.  ixo^vyi,  an  escape ;  ixt, 
from,  and  il>lyv,  flight.]  {Arch. )  The  part  of  a 
column  where  it  begins  to  spring  out  of  its 
base,  usually  moulded  into  a  hollow  or  cavetto ; 
the  scape  or  spring  of  a  column.  Brande. 

AP-Q-PHYL'LiTE,  or  A-PoPHYL-LITE,  n  [Gr. 
aiT6,  from,  (l>iXXov,  a  leaf,  and  XiOoi,  a  stone.] 
{Min.)  A  mineral  composed  chiefly  of  silica, 
lime,  and  potash ;  —  so  named  from  its  ten- 
dency to  exfoliate  under  the  blow-pipe.     Dana. 

Jl-PdPH'rsIS,  n.  [Or.  ind,  from,  and  fi^K, 
birth  ;  iphv,  to  produce.] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  process  of  a  bone.        It'isenuin. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  swelling  regularly  lengthened 
downwards  beneath  the  theca  of  some  mosses. 

Lindley, 
AP-Q-FL6c'TIC,  >„_  Relating  to,  or  affected 
AP-9-PLfiC'T|-CAL,  >  by,  an  apoplexy.  WisemoH. 

AP-0-PLP.t"T|C,  M.  [See  APOPI.EXY.]  One 
seised  with  an  apoplexy.  KtuitchbuU. 

t  AP'Q-PLfcX,  n.    Apoplexy.  Shak. 

Beplelioni,  apoplcx,  inlcttatc  death.  Orj/dem. 

Ap'O-CI^^XED  (Sp'o-plCkst),  a.  Seized  with  an 
apoplexy.     "  Sense  ...  is  apoplexed."      Shak. 

AP'9;PL£X-Y,  n.  [Or.  ixaxl^iia  ;  ireriifw*.,  to 
strike  to  tHe  earth.]     {Med.)  A  disorder  which 
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suddenly  surprises  the  brain,  and  takes  away 
all  sense  and  voluntary  motion.         Arbuthnot. 

A-PO' RI-4,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  <Wopia,  doubt ;  a 
priv.  and  vdws,  a  way.]  {Ithet.)  A  figure  by 
which  the  speaker  intimates  that  he  is  in  doubt 
what  to  do,  or  where  to  begin.  Smith's  Rhetoric. 

AP-OR-RUCK'4  (Sp-or-re'?),  n.  [Gr.  onripliota,  a 
flowing  off.]  (Mc'fl.)  An  emanation  ;  an  elflu- 
vium.     "  Atomical  a/;o;r/wea«."  Glanville. 

AP-Q-SEP'5-DINE,  n.  [Gr.  aird,  from,  and  at)T!ifiiav, 
rottenness.]  {Chem.)  A  peculiar  crystallized 
substance  obtained  from  putrid  cheese.  Brande. 

A-p6^-I-0-PE'SIS  (?-p5z-e-o-pe'sis),  n.  [Gr. 
dTToaiiirrnai!,  a  becoming  silent.]  {Rhet.)  A 
form  of  speech  by  which  the  speaker,  from 
strong  feeling,  breaks  off  suddenly,  suppress- 
ing a  part  of  his  speech,  to  be  mentally  sup- 
plied by  his  hearers.  Smith's  Rhetoric. 

A-POS'TA-SY,  n.  [Gr.  anoaraaia,  defection  ;  00/- 
arniit,  to  revolt.]  Act  of  apostatizing  ;  departure 
from  the  principles  which  one  has  professed ; 
desertion  ;  defection. 

The  affable  areliangel  had  forewarned 

A<lani,  bj'  due  example,  to  beware 

A/ioitlcnii.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Defection. 

A-POS'TATE,  n.  [L.  apostata,  from  Gr.  amariTrif.'] 

1.  Oiie  who  has  renounced  his  principles  ;  — 
used  in  an  ill  sense.  Ayliffe. 

2.  (Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  One  who,  without 
a  legal  dispensation,  forsakes  a  religious  order 
of  which  he  has  been  a  member.  Ogilvie. 

Syn.  —  See  Convert. 

A-POS'TATE,  a.    False  ;  traitorous.        Spenser. 

t  A-p6s'tATE,  v.  n.     To  apostatize.      Montagu. 

Ap-OS-TAT'J-CAL,  a.  After  the  manner  of  an 
apostate.  "  To  wear  turbans  is  an  apostatical 
conformity."     [r.]  Sandys. 

A-POS'TA-TIZE,  v.  n.  [i.  apostatized  ;  pp. 
APOSTATIZING,  APOSTATIZED.]  To  forsake 
one's  principles  or  profession. 

The  Emperor  Julian,  that  most  bitter  adversary  of  Chris- 
tianity, who  had  openly  a/MstatizeU  from  it.  J'orteus. 

A-p5s'T5-MATE,  V.  n.  To  become  an  aposteme  ; 
to  swell  and  corrupt  into  matter.  Milton. 

A-POS-TP-MA'TION,  71.  The  formation  of  an 
aposteme.  "  Apostematinns,  salivations."  Grew. 

AP-OS-TEjM'A-TOUS,  a.  Relating  to  an  abscess 
or  aposteme.  Smart. 

Ap'O-STEME  [Sp'o-stgin,  S.  W.J.Ja.  Sm. ;  j-pSs'- 
t§m.  P.],  n.  [Gr.  cnrduTttiJia  ;  dipioTriiii,  to  recede.] 
An  abscess  ;  an  imposthume.  Wiseman. 

A  POS-TE-Rl-b' Rt,  [L.,  from  the  latter.']  {Lo- 
gic.) A  term  applied  to  a  method  of  reasoning 
by  which  the  cause  is  proved  by  the  effect ;  — 
opposed  to  a  priori.  Crahb. 

A-POS'tIl,  n.  [Fr.  apostille.  See  Postil.I  (Lit.) 
A  marginal  note  to  a  book.  Brande. 

A-P6S'TLE  (?-p6s'sl),  n.  [Gr.  iirdaroloi,  a  mes- 
senger ;  aTToarlXlia,  to  send  forth  ;  L.  apostolus.] 
Literally  a  person  sent  by  another ;  a  messen- 
ger ;  a  missionary  ;  —  applied  especially  to  one 
of  the  twelve  deputed  by  Christ. 

Paul,  a  servant  of  God,  and  apostle  of  Christ.      Titus  i.  1. 

He  chose  twelve,  whom  he  named  apostles.       Luke  vi.  13. 

Apostles^  creed,  a  confession  of  faith  supposed 
to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  apostles  themselves. 
The  whole,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
English  church,  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  8t. 
Ambrose,  who  w.is  Bishop  of  Milan  in  the  fourth 
century. ■ 

A-POS'TLE-SHTp  (?-p5s'sl-slilp),  n.  The  office  of 
an  apostle.  "  Some  apostlethip  in  me."  Donne. 

A-P6s'TO-LATE,  n.  [L.  apostolatus.]  Apostle- 
ship  ;  office  of  an  apostle.  Killingbeck. 

Ap-OS-t6l'IC,         Jg    1.  Relating  to,  or  taught 
AP-OS-TOL'I-CAL,  iby,  the  apostles. 

That  church  which   is   fo\inded  upon  Scripture,  reason, 

ajMKtolical  practice,  and  antiquity.  Hooker. 

The  triple  crown  and  apoatolir,  key.  Brooke. 

2.  Existing  in  the  time  of  the  apostles ;  as, 
"The  apostolic  church." 

Apostolical  constitutions  and  canons,  collections 
of  ecclcBiastical  rules  and  formularies,  once  attrib- 


uted to  Clement  of  Rome,  but  now  generally  sup- 
posed not  to  be  genuine.  They  appeared  first  in 
the  fourth  century.  Among  these  are  fifty  canons, 
which  formed  part  of  the  apostolic  constitutions, 
generally  supposed  to  be  of  the  third  century,  an- 
terior to  the  council  of  Nice.  —  Apoxtoltc  fnthers, 
the  writers  of  the  Christian  church  who  were  in  any 
part  of  their  lives  contemporary  with  the  apostles. 
They  are  Barnabas,  Ilermas,  Clement,  Ignatius, 
»nd  Polycarp;  the  last  three  were  martyrs. 

AP-OS-TOL'1-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  the 
apostles.    "Rightly  and  a/)os<o/ica//y."  Milton. 

AP-OS-T6l'1-CAL-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being 
apostolical.  "Apostolicalness  of  doctrine. "A/ore. 

AP-0S-T0L'I-CI§M,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ap- 
ostolical ;  apostolicalness.     [r.]       J.  Morison. 

A-POS-TO-Lig'J-TY,  n.  {Theol.)  The  quality  of 
being  apostolical ;  apostolicism.  Faber. 

AP-OS-T6l'JCS,  n.  pi.  A  name  given  to  difler- 
ent  sects  that  have  pretended  to  imitate  the 
simplicity  and  zeal  of  the  apostles.  Craig. 

A-POS'TRO-PH5,  n.  [Gr.  di:oaTpo<pt)  ;  ai:oaTpl(f>ui,  to 
turn  away  from.] 

1.  {Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  the 
orator  or  writer  suddenly  changes  his  discourse, 
and  addresses,  in  the  second  person,  some  per- 
son or  thing  present  or  absent. 

Exclamation  and  apostrophe  operate  chiefly  by  sympathy, 
as  they  are  the  most  ardent  expressions  of  perturbation  in 
the  speaker.  Dr.  Vamjtbell. 

2.  {Gram.)  The  mark  (')  showing  that  a 
word  is  contracted;  as  "  lov'd  "  : — the  sign 
of  the  possessive  case  ;  as,  "  man's  life." 

Abbreviating  words  by  apostrophes,  and  . . .  lopping  poly- 
syllables. fSwift. 

AP-0S-TR6PH'IC,  a.  Relating  to  an  apostrophe  ; 
denoting  an  apostrophe.  Todd. 

A-POS'TRO-PHiZE,  v.  a.  [i.  apostrophized  ; 
pp.  apostrophizing,  apostrophized.]  To 
address  by  an  apostrophe. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  Homer's  manner  of  apostrophiz- 
ing Eumfeus,  and  speaking  of  him  in  the  second  person ;  it 
is  generally  applied  only  to  men  ot  account.  I'ope. 

Ap'OS-tCme,  n.    Properly  Aposteme.    Harvey. 

AP-O-TAC'TITE,  n.  [Gr.  andraKros,  set  apart.] 
One  of  an  ancient  sect  who  affected  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  apostles  in  renouncing  all 
their  worldly  goods.  Buck. 

t  A-P6T'5-LESM,  n.     [Gr.  anorihaiia.] 

1.  {Med.)  The  event  of  a  disease.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Astrol.)  The  casting  of  a  nativity.     Ash. 

Ap-Q-THK'CjI,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ano6r}Kri,  a  store- 
house or  repository ;  aitonQtini,  to  stow  away.] 

1.  {Ant.)  A  storehouse  for  oil,  wine,  &c. 

Brande. 

2.  An  apothecary's  shop.  Sir.  W.  Petty. 

A-P6tH'5-CA-RY,  n.  [Gr.  iTTodf/Kri,  a  deposito- 
ry; h.  apotheca.]  Akeeper  of  a  medicine  shop  ; 
a  dispenser  of  medicines ;  a  vender  of  medi- 
cines ;  a  compounder  of  medicines. 

They  have  no  other  doctor  but  the  sun  and  the  fresh  air, 
and  that,  such  an  one  as  never  sends  them  to  the  apothecari/. 

South. 

Syn. —  See  Physician, 

JiP-0-THE'CI-&M,  n. ,  pi.  Ap-qthe'cia  (66) 
[Modern  L.]  (Bot.)  The  disk  containing  the 
reproductive  matter  in  most  lichens.  Gray. 

Ap'O-THEGM  (5p'o-thSm),  n.  [Gr.  dTro^defy/^a,  a 
pointed  saying  ;  and,  from,  and  ipOtyna,  a  word.] 
A  sententious  or  remarkable  saying  of  some 
distinguished  person  ;  a  terse,  pointed  saying ;  a 
valuable  maxim ;  a  laconic,  instructive  remark. 

Nor  do  ajmthegms  only  serve  for  ornament  and  delight,  but 
also  for  action  and  civil  use,  as  being  the  edge  tools  of  speech, 
which  cut  and  penetrate  the  knots  of  business  and  affairs. 

JJacon. 

By . . .  scattering  short  apothenmsand  little  pleasant  stories, 
. . .  his  son  was,  in  his  infancy,  taught  to  abhor . .  .vice.  Walton. 

It  is  astonishing  the  influence  foolish  apoihcgms  have  upon 
the  mass  of  mankind,  tliough  they  are  not  unfrequcntly  fal- 
lacies. S.  Smith. 

if?)  Orieinally  and  properly  written  apophthegm; 
now  commonly  apothegm.    See  APOPHTHEGM. 

Syn.  —  See  Axiom. 
AP-0-THS;g-MAT'IC,         i„.    Relating  to  an  ap- 
AP-O-THpO-MAT'l-CAL,  ^  othegm  ;  sententious; 
aphoristic.     "A  witty,  apothegmatical  compar- 
ison." Warton. 

AP-0-THfiG'MA-TlST,  n.  On  who  deals  in  apo- 
thegms ;  a  collector  of  apothegms.  Pope. 


AP-O-THEG'MA-TIZE,  v.  n.  To  utter  apothegms. 

AP-O-THE'O-SIS  [Sp-o-the'o-sls,  S.  W.  P.J.F.Ja. 
Sm.  R. ;  ap-o-tl)?-6'sjs,  Crabb,  Todd,  B. ;  &p-o- 
the-o's'is  or  ap-o-the'o-sls,  A'.],  n.  [G.  cjTroWwo-tj ; 
iirtodtouiy  to  make  into  a  God;  dtto,  from,  and 
Olds,  God.]  The  enrolment  of  a  mortal  among 
the  gods  ;  deification.  South. 

IgS^  "  This  word,  like  metamorphosis,  has  deserted 
its  Latin  accentuatiun  on  the  penultimate  syllable, 
and  returned  to  its  original  Greek  accent  on  the  ante. 
]K;nultimate.  The  other  words  of  this  termination,  as 
iKiudiplogis,  antiptosis,  &c.,  retain  the  Latin  accent, 
though  all  these  words  in  Greek  have  the  accent  on 
the  antejjenultimate.  This  accentuation  on  the  ante- 
penultimate is  so  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our  own 
tongue,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  is  so  prevalent.  Joiin- 
son,  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Scott,  Buchanan,  Bai- 
ley, and  Perry  have  adopted  it  as  I  htive  done ;  and 
only  Smith,  Barclay,  and  Entick  accent  the  penulti- 
mate. So  eminent  a  |)oet  as  Garth  approves  of  tlie 
choice  1  have  made,  where  he  says, — 

'Allots  the  prince  of  his  celestial  line 
An  apotheosis  and  rites  divine.' "     Walker. 

AP-O-THE'O-SIZE,  v.  a.    To  deify.    Month.  Rev. 

.^-POIVI'E-SJS,  n.  [Gr.  aitiQioti,  a  laying  up  in 
store;  aTTOTiOripi,  to  place  away.] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  repository  or  place  for  books, 
&c.,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  in  the 
primitive  churches.  Sir  G.  Wheler. 

2.  {Surg.)  The  placing  of  a  fractured  or  dis- 
located limb  in  its  proper  position  after  the  re- 
duction of  the  displaced  parts.  Dunglison. 

A-POT'O-MK,  n.     [Gr.  aixoTiuLvui,  to  cut  off.] 

1.  {Geom.)  The  difference  between  two  in- 
commensurable lines  or  quantities.  Thus  the 
difference  between  the  side  of  a  square  and  its 
diagonal  is  the  apotome,  and  is  represented 
numerically  by  the  expression  v2 — 1.  Brande. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  remainder  of  a  whole  tone  when 
diminished  by  a  limma  or  smaller  semi-tone. 
As  the  tone  major  cannot  be  rationally  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  the  Greeks  divided  it  into 
a  greater  and  less  semitone,  the  greater  being 
the  apotome,  and  the  less  the  limma,  the  ratio 
of  the  two  being  as  2187  to  2048.  Brande. 

AP-O-TREP'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  aKdrpc^,!;,  a  turning 
away ;  onzorpfTru),  to  turn  back.]  {Med.)  The  res- 
olution of  a  suppurating  tumor.  Hooper. 

AP'O-ZEM,  m.  [Gr.  aizd,  from,  and  ^iu>,  to  boil.] 
{Med.)  A  decoction.  Wiseman. 

Squirts  read  Garth  till  apozems  grow  cold.  Gay. 

AP-O-ZEM'I-CAL,  a.  Like  a  decoction.  "  Wine 
. . .  adhibited  in  an  apozemical  form."  Whitaker. 

fAP-PAlR',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  apceran,  to  pervert.] 
'To  make  worse,  or  less  ;  to  injure ;  to  impair. 
"  Gentlewomen,  which  fear  neither  sun  nor 
wind  for  appairing  their  beauty."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

fAP-PAlR',  V.  n.  To  grow  worse.  "All  that 
iiveth  appaireth  fast."  Morality  of  Every  Man. 

AP-PA-LA'CHI-AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Denoting  a  chain 
of  mountains  in  the  United  States,  called  also 
the  Alleghany  mountains.  P.  Cyc. 

AP-PAll',  v.  a.  [L.  palleo,  to  be  or  look  pale  ; 
Fr.  appalir,  to  make  pale.]  [?'.  appalled  ;  pp. 
APPALLING,  APPALLED.]  To  frighten  ;  to  ter- 
rify ;  to  dismay;  —  written  also  appal. 

Does  neither  rage  inflame,  nor  fear  appall. 

Nor  the  black  fear  of  death  that  saddens  all  ?       Pope. 

t  AP-PAll',  V.  n.    To  be  dismayed.         Spenser. 

AP-PALL'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  manner  to  appall. 

t  AP-PAL'MfNT,  n.  Impression  of  fear;  terror. 
"  Discouragement  and  ajij^ahnent."         Bacon, 

Ap'PA-NA^E,  n.  [Low  L.  appanagium  ;  panis, 
bread.]  {Law.)  Lands,  &c.,  set  apart  by  princes 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  younger  children. 
—  See  Apanage.  Swift. 

AP-pAn'A-^IsT,  n.  [Fr.  apanagiste.]  A  prince 
to  whom  an  appanage  is  granted.  Ogilvie. 

tAP-PAR' 
pare. 

t  Ap'PA-RATE,  M.  Apparatus.  "  SMch  apparate 
and  order  for  public  sacrifices."  Sheldon. 

AP-PA-RA'TIS,  m.;   pi.  Ap-pa-rA'tvs    or  Af-pa- 
RA'Tvs-E?.     [L.  apparo,  to  prepare.] 
1.  A  collection,  or  combination  of  means  for 


AR'AILE,  V.  a.    [Fr.  appareiller.']    To  pre- 
.  "  Would  her  wedding  apparaile.'  Chaucer. 


A,  E,  T,  O,  0,  Y,  long;   A,  6,  I,  6,  C,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fARE,  fAr.  FAST,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 


APPAREL 

thp  necomplishment  of  some  purpose.     "This 
goodly  apparatus  of  the  universe.'  Hale. 

2.  A  coun)li'te  set  of  utensili*  or  instruments 
for  pcrformma;  any  operation  or  business ;  as, 
•'  Cheniiral  apparatus  "  ;  *'  Sur^ical  apparatus." 

3.  (I'/ii/s.)  A  scries  or  system  of  organs  con- 
cenied  in  any  function  of  the  animal  economy  ; 
as,  "The  digestive  a/ipiiratus"  ;  "Locomotive 
apparatus  " ;  "  Vocal  apparatus.''' 

fg-Murrny,  Smart,  anil  some  otiier  srammarians, 
repanl  aiinaralin  as  IhiIIi  siiiiiiilar  Riid  plural  ;  but  file 
regular  iiiiirnl  ronii  is  sumctiiiics  used  ;  as,  "  Critical 
apparatunci."     P.  Cyc. 

Ji?-PAK'^L,n.    [L.  apparo,  to  prepare;  Ti.  ap- 
'  pareii,  preparation,  provision,  dress.] 

1.  Dress  ;  clothes  ;  clothing  ;  attire  ;  array  ; 
Testure  ;  raiment ;  external  habiliments. 

For  the  apjtnrel  off  prorloinit  the  man.  Shak. 

2.  pi.  Embroidered  ornaments  attached  to 
ecclesiastical  vestments.  FairhoU. 

Syn. —  Common  apparel;  olepnnt  dress;  suitable 
clulhrs  or  cloOnns  ;  pay  attire;  military  array,  yes- 
turt  and  raiment  are  used  on  serious  subjects ;  cloth- 
ing, clotkai,  apparel,  and  dress,  on  common  occasions. 

4P-PAR'5L,    V.  a.    [i.  APPAKELLED  ;    pp.  APPAR- 
ELLING, APPARELLED.] 

1.  To  dress ;  to  clothe  ;  to  robe  ;  to  attire. 

With  tuch  robei  were  the  king"!  daughters  apnareUed. 

2  Sam.  xiii.  18. 

2.  To  deck  ;  to  adorn  ;  to  embellish. 

8hf  did  npiMrel  her  apparel,  and  with  the  preciouaness  of 
her  body  niaae  it  inoitt  sumptuous.  Sidney. 

3.  t  To  fit  out ;  to  furnish  ;  to  equip.  "  Ships 
well  manned  and  apparelled."  Hayward, 

t  AP-pAr'PNCE,  n.  [Fr.]  Appearance.  CAowcer. 

t  AP-pAr'5N-CY,  n.    Appearance.  Gower. 

AP-PAr'PNT,  a.     [L.  appareo,  apparens,  to  ap- 
"  pear  ;  Fr.  apjMrent.'] 

1.  Plainly  or  easily  seen ;  visible ;  open. 
"  This  open  and  apparent  shame."  Snak. 

2.  Not  real ;  seeming ;  as,  "  The  apparent  size 
of  the  moon." 

3.  Obvious ;  manifest ;  indubitable  ;  evident. 

Hooker. 

Heir  apparent,  the  immediate  and  indubitable  heir 
to  the  crown,  in  distinction  from  the  keir  presumptive. 
—  Jipparent  time,  (.^stron.)  true  time,  or  tiie  time  or 
hour  its  indicated  by  the  sun's  passage  over  the  me- 
ridian ;  —  opposed  to  mean  time,  which  is  that  which 
would  be  indented  by  the  sun  if  its  orbit  coincided 
with  tlie  plane  of  the  earth's  rotation  and  its  angular 

velocity   were    uniform Apparent    motion,    {Opt.) 

seeming  motion  of  a  body  arising  from  some  other 
cause  than  its  actual  motion. — .Apparent  magnitude, 
(Opt.)  the  angle  under  which  any  line  appears  at  the 
eye,  or  the  angle  made  by  lines  drawn  from  its  ex- 
tremities to  the  eye.  — .Apparent  or  sensible  horizon,  a 
plane  passing  through  the  place  of  the  observer  at 
right  angles  to  a  vertical  line,  and  bounded  by  the 
celestial  sphere;  —  op|K)sed  to  rational  horizon,  which 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth.     Uutton. 

Syn.  —  The  apparent  size  of  the  visible  stars  in  a 
clear  night ;  obriuus  tendency  ;  manifest  contradic- 
tion ;  plain  fact ;  indubitable  evidence ;  seeming  truth ; 
open  sessions  of  a  court  or  legislature  ;  certain  knowl- 
edge.—  See  Clear,  Evident. 

t  AP-pAr'5NT,  n.    Same  as  Heir  Apparent. 

ni  draw  it  [my  sword]  as  apjHMrrnt  to  the  crown.       Shak. 

AP-PAr'P\T-LY,  ad.     1.  Evidently;  obviously. 

"  If  he  .  .  .  scorn  me  so  apparently."         Shnk. 

2.  Seeminj^ly ;  in  show  ;  in  semblance.  "  The 

horizon  .  .  .  the  line  apparently  separating  the 

earth  and  sky."  Brockksby. 

AP-PAR'pNT-NfisS,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of 
being  apparent.  Sherwood. 

Ap-PA-rI"TIQN  (ttp-p?-rlsh'un),  n.  [L.  apparitio.] 

1.  A])pearance;  visibility. 

When  suddenly  stood  at  my  head  a  dream, 

Whose  inward  aitjnuilioii  geutly  moved 

My  fiincy-  Jfi7/on. 

2.  The  thing  appearing ;  a  visible  object. 


The  heaven  I V  tmndi 
Down  fh)m  a  skv  of  jasiMr  lighted  now 
In  Paradise,  and ' 


ky  of  jasner  lighted  ii( 

id  in  a  hill  made  halt) 

A  glorious  ajiiMirtlion.  Milton. 

3.  A   preternatural    appearance ;     a   visible 
spirit ;  a  ghost ;  a  spectre ;  a  phantom. 

Tender  minds  should  not  receive  early  inipressioni  of  gob- 
lins,  spectres,  and  n/>;Kiri7iu/u.  Locke. 

4.  {Astron.)  The  reappearance  of  a  luminary 
after  being  hid  below  the  horizon  or  behind 


m 


another  body  passing  over  it ;  —  opposed  to  oc- 
cultation. 

Circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  (.^slron.)  the  circle 
within  which  the  stars  tievcr  set.  HtrtckeL 

Syn.  —  Apparition  to  the  senses  ;  rutonofthe  im- 
agination ;  a  pale  ghost ;  a  frightful  spectre  ;  an  airy 
phantom. 

AP-PAR'I-TQR,  n.  [L.  apparo,  to  prepare  ;  Fr. 
appariteur.]  {Late.)  Formerly,  an  officer  of 
any  court  of  judicature;— now,  the  messenger  of 
an  ecclesiasticul-court.  Ayliffe. 

t  AP-PAY',  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  anpayer,  to  pacify.]  To 
satisfy.     "  Well  aj/j.aid  she  was."  Sidney. 

t  AP-PEACH',  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  apescher.'i  To  ac- 
cuse ;  to  impeach  ;  to  inform  against.   Spenser. 

t  AP-PEACH'gR,  n.    An  accuser.  Sherwood. 

t  AP-PEACH'M^NT,  n.    Impeachment.     Wotton. 

AP-PEAL',  V.  n.  [L.  appcllo,  to  address,  to  apply 
to  ;   It.  appellare  ;     Sp..  apelar  ;   Yr.  appeier^ 

[i.  APPEALED  ;  pp.   APPEALING,  APPEALED.] 

1.  {Law.)  To  transfer  a  cause  from  one  to  an- 
other ;  to  refer  to  another  as  judge,  or  umpire. 

I  was  constrained  to  apjieal  unto  Cssar.      Acts  xxviU.  19. 

2.  To  refer  to  another  as  witness. 

Whether  this,  that  the  soul  alwayi  thinks,  be  a  self-evident 
proposition,  I  a;;i;<ea/ to  mankind.  iMcke. 

t  AP-PEAL',  V.  a.  1.  To  charge  with  a  crime.  "  I 
appeal  you  of  murder."  B.  Jonaon. 

2.  To  pronounce ;  to  utter. 

Their  pmvers  to  appeal. 
With  great  devotion,  oiid  with  httle  zeal.         Spenser. 

AP-PEAL',  n.  1.  {Law.)  A  removal  of  a  cause 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court  or  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  rc<*xamination  : — an 
accusation,  or  criminal  prosecution  instituted 
by  a  person  who  has  been  injured  by  sonic 
heinous  offence  :  — a  proceeding  by  which  one 
charged  with  crime  confesses  his  guilt,  and  ac- 
cuses his  acccomplices  in  order  to  obtain  his 
own  pardon.  Bur  rill. 

2.  A  reference  to  another  as  a  witness ;  as, 
"  To  make  appeal  to  another  for  the  truth  of  an 
assertion." 

3.  A  request ;  a  petition ;  an  entreaty. 

Whenever  yet  was  ynuroripea/ denied?  Shak. 

4.  Resort ;  recourse. 

An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  host*  is  all  that  is 
Ictt  us.  J-.  Henry. 

AP-PEAL'A-BLE,  a.  Subject  to  an  appeal ;  that 
may  be  appealed.  Howell. 

fAP-PEAL'ANT  (sip-pSl'jnt),   n.     Appealer;  a 
pellant.     "  hords  appeala7its." 

AP-PEAL'gR,  n.     1.  One  who  appeals. 
2.  t  An  accuser ;  an  appeacher. 


;  ap- 
ikak. 


Sha, 


Fox. 


AP-PEAR',  r.  n.  [L.  appareo,  to  appear ;  It.  ap- 
parire ;  Sp.  aparecer ;  Fr.  apparoir.^  [».  ap- 
peared ;  pp.  APPEARING,    APPEARED.] 

1.  To  be  in  sight ;  to  be  visible. 


And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  apjiear. 
Have  you  not  made  a  universal  shouti' 


Skak. 


2.  To  become  visible,  as  a  spirit. 

There  appeared  to  them  Moses  and  Elias.     Matt,  xxril.  8. 
In  that  night  did  God  appear  unto  Solomon.  2  Chron.  i.  7. 

3.  To  come  before  another  to  give  account, 
or  receive  judgment ;  to  stand  in  the  presence 
of  some  superior. 

When  shall  I  come  and  apfwor  befbre  Oodr       Vo.xUI.  t. 
We  must  all  ajijjear  before  the  Judgment-seat  of  Christ. 

2  Cor.  V.  10. 

4.  To  be  open  or  manifest  to  observation. 

Let  thy  work  apjiear  unto  thy  servants.  Pe.  ex.  Ifi. 

6.  To  be  clear  by  proof  or  evidence ;  to  be 
plain,  or  evident. 

It  doth  not  yet  aftjiear  what  we  shall  be.  1  John  Ui.  2. 

6.  To  seem  ;   to  look. 

Ve  . . .  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men,  hut  within 
ye  are  fliU  of  hypocrisy  and  iniiiuity.  JlcUt.  zxiii.  S.  'M. 

Syn.— See  Seem. 

t  AP-PEAR',  n.    Appearance.  Fletcher. 

AP-PEAR'ANCE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  appearing. 
"  They  were  surprised  at  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  enemy."  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  is  seen  ;  a  phenomenon ;  as, 
"  The  ajipearance  of  the  clouds  betokens  rain." 

3.  Semblance;    show. 


APPEND 

The  hjrporrile  would  not  put  on  the  aiipnututet  of  Tirtot, 
if  it  was  n»(  the  m'«l  proper  means  Cu  gain  love.       AtUuva, 
Api'rantHrrt  In  Mvr,  his  only  cam 
(Ml  lliiugs  seem  right,  uo  iiuUrr  what  thcjr  art.    CInrckiO. 

4.  Personal  presence  ;  mien  ;  air. 

Wisdom  enters  tlie  last,  and  ao  raptlvalc*  wilii  hn  appear- 
amce,  that  ha  gives  himself  up  lo  her.  AiUimm. 

6.  Apparition  ;  supernatural  visibility. 

Whrn  I,  even   I   r>aniel,  hod  seen  the  tUIob,  . . .  bcUoi^ 
there  sttHxl  before  me  as  the  apjjtaraitct  of  a  man. 

i>aii.Tfii.  U 
6.  t  Probability  ;  seeming  ;  likelihood- 
There  is  that  which  hath  oo  appearaitet^  Smetm. 
Syn.  — See  AiB. 

AP-PEAR'5R,  n.    One  who  appears.        Browne. 

AP-PEAR'|NG,  n.  The  act  of  appearing.  "The 
history  of  their  appearings."  Spenser. 

AP-PEAR'I.VG-LY,  a</.     Seemingly;  apparently. 

A  flourishing  branch  shall  giuw  out  of  hit  apurarimglm 
•ere  and  npless  rout.  Bp  JML 

AP-PEA§'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  appeased  ;  that 
may  be  reconciled,  or  propitiated.  L'dal. 

AP-PEA§'A-BLE-N£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
easily  appeased  ;  reconcilableness.       Johnson. 

AP-PEA^E',  v.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  pax,  peace;  Fr. 
appaiser.]  [t.  appeased  ;  pp.  appeasing,  ap- 
peased.] To  calm ;  to  quiet ;  to  pacify ;  to 
allay;  to  assuage  ;  to  reconcile  ;  to  still;  to 
soothe ;  to  compose ;  as,  "  To  appease  the  pas- 
sions." "  The  civil  wars  were  appeased." Dariet. 

Syn. ippease   wrath;   calm  the   feelings;  fuiet 

OT  pacify  the  child;  allay  heat  or  hunger;  axtuaf 
grief;  reconcile  eneniim  ;  still  rommotion  ;  soothe  care; 
compose  the  mind — See  Allay,  Satisfy. 

AP-PEA?E'M5.\T,  M.  Act  of  appeasing.  "For 
its  appeasement  and  mitigation.  Cudtcorth 

AP-PEA§'5R,  »»•    One  who  appeases  or  pacifies. 

AP-1*E.\§'JVE,  a.  That  mitigates  or  appeases; 
having  the  power  to  appease.  Sherwood. 

AP-PfiL'LAN-CY,  n.  [L.  appello,  to  address.] 
Appeal ;  capability  or  appeal,     [r.]  Todd. 


Relating  to  an  appeal;    ap- 
Const.  and  Canons  EecL 


AP-PftL'LANT,  a. 
pealing. 

AP-P£l'LANT,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  appeals;  a 
person  or  party  by  whom  an  appeal  is  made  : 
—  opposed  to  respondent  or  appellee.      BurrilL 

AP-PftL'LATE,  a.  {Law.)  Relating  to  appeals; 
having  cognizance  of  appeals.  "  Appellate  xn- 
risdiction."  Blackstone.  .  "  The  judges,  neither 
the  original  nor  the  appellate."  Burke. 

AP-P^L-lA'TIQiV,  n.   1.  t  An  appeal.  B.  Jonson. 
2.  The  name  by  which  any  thing  is  called ; 
a  specific  or  distinctive  name ;  a  title.  Browne. 
Syn.  —  See  Name. 

AP-PEL'LA-TlVE,  o.  {Grant.)  Common:  — ap. 
plied  to  twine,  and  opposed  to  proper.  Bp.  BtUL 

AP-PftL'LA-TlVE,   n.     1.   A  common   name,  or 

noun,  as  opposed  to  a  proper  one.  Watts, 

2.  A    significant  name ;    an   appellation ;    a 

title.     "  An  appellatire  of  scorn.      Bp.  Taylor. 

AP-PEL'LA-Tl  VE-Ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  nouns 
appellative.   "  Rendered  appellatirehf."  Fuller. 

.\P-Pf:L'LA-TlVE-.\ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  appellative.  Fuller. 

AP-PEL'LA-T<?-KY,  a.  That  contains  an  appeal. 
"  An  appeUatory  libel."  Ayliffe. 

AP-PEL-LEE'  [»p-?l-6',  S.  ir.  P.  Ja.  Sm. ;  «p- 
pCI'e,  A'.],  n.  {Law.)  The  party  against  whom 
an  appeal  has  been  made:  —  opposed  to  the 
ap}>eUant,  and  more  usually  termed  the  re- 
spondint.  BurriU. 

AP-PfcL'LQB,  or  AP-PfL-LfiR'  r»p-p«l'lor,  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  ft|>-p(l-l(ir',  H'b.],  n.  (Lair.)  One  who 
makes  an  appeal ;  an  apiM>llnnt.  lyhithaw. 

gg'  Wlien  appellor  and  apprllct  are  lined  in  oppciei- 
tion  to  each  other,  tliey  are  both  coniinouly  accented 
on  the  last  syllable. 

AP'Ppx-AGE,  n.  (Lair.)  A  child's  part  or  por- 
tion. — ^^See  Appanage.  Tomlins. 

AP-PftND',  r.  a.  [L.  appendo,  to  hang  or  attach 
to  ;  It.  appendere;  Fr.  appendre.']  [i.  append- 
ed; pp.  APPENDINO,  APPENDED.] 

1.  To  hang  or  attach  to,  as  an  inscription  to 
a  column,  or  a  seal  to  a  record. 
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2.  To. add  to  something,  as  a  supplement  to 
a  book  ;  to  subjoin  ;  to  annex. 

i\P-PEND'A9E,  n.  Something  added,  attached  or 
annexed ;  a  concomitant. 

Modesty  is  the  appendage  of  sobriety,  and  is  to  chastity,  to 
temperance,  and  to  hurailfty,  as  the  fringes  are  to  a  garment. 

Up.  Taylor. 

f  AP-PEND'ANCE,  M.  Something  annexed  or  at- 
tached; aii  appendage.  Bp.  Hall. 

AP-PEND'ANT,  a.  1.  Hanging  to  ;  belonging  to  ; 
annexed';  concomitant.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  (Law.)  Appended  to  by  prescription,  as  a 
I      right  of  common  to  a  freehold,  or  one  inherit- 
ance to  another  that  is  superior  or  more  wor- 
thy. Burrill. 

AP-PEND'ANT,  n.    That  which  belongs  to  anoth- 
"  er  thing ;  an  adventitious  part.  Hale. 

t  AP-PEi\D'5N-CY,  n.  State  of  being  appendant. 
'"'  By  right  of  appendeiicy ."  Spelman. 

tAP-PEN'Dl-CATE,  ».  a.    To  annex.  Hale. 

t  AP-PEN-D|-CA'TIQN,  n.  An  appendage.    Hale, 

AP-PEN'Dl-CLE,  n.    A  small  appendage.  Smart. 

AP-P^N-DlCy-LATE,  a.  [L.  appendicula,  a  small 
appendage.]  (liot.)  Having  some  kind  of  ap- 
pendages. P.  Cyc. 

AP-PEN'D!X,  n. ;  pi.  ap-p£n'd!-ce§,  or  ap-pEn'- 
Dix-Es.  [L.  appendix ;  ad,  to,  and  pendo,  to  sus- 
pend.] Something  appended ;  an  adjunct  or 
concomitant ;  —  a  supplement  added  at  the  end 
of  a  literary  work.  Brande. 

AP-PENSE',  a.    [L.  appendo,  appensus,  to  attach 
'  to.]     {Bot.)  Hanging  from  above.  Gray. 

t  AP-P^R-CEIVE',  V.  n.  [Fr.  appercevoir.'\  To 
comprehend  ;  to  perceive.  Chaucer. 

t  AP-PjpR-CEIV'lNG,  n.    Perception.      Chaucer. 

AP-P^R-CEP'TION,  M.  {Met.)  That  degree  of  per- 
ception which*  reflects  upon  itself;  self-con- 
sciousness ;  consciousness.  Reid. 

Consciousness  denotes  a  state,  apperception  an  act,  of  the 
ego;  and  tVoin  ttiis  alone  the  superiority  of  the  latter  is  ap- 
parent. Meiklejohn. 

t  AP-PER'IL,  M.    Danger  ;  peril.  Shak. 

AP-P^R-TAIN',  v.  n.  [Low  L.  appertineo ;  It.  ap- 
partenere  ;  Fr.  appartetiir.']    [i.  appertained  ; 

pp.  APPERTAINING,  APPERTAINED.] 

1.  To  belong  to,  as  of  right  or  by  nature. 

The  Father,  to  wliom,  in  heaven,  supreme 
Kingdom,  and  power,  and  glory  ap])eiiains.      Milton. 

2.  To  relate  to ;  to  belong  to  by  custom. 

Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 

That  aji/jerlain  unto  a  burial.  Sliak. 

t  AP-PgR-TAIN'MpXT,  n.  That  which  apper- 
tains ;  an  appurtenance.  Shak. 

AP-PER'T?-NANCE,  n.  Same  as  Appurte- 
nance. Browne. 

t  AP-PER'TP-NANCE,  v.  a.  To  supply  as  of 
right.  ''  Appertenanced  with  . . .  parks."  Carew. 

t  AP-PER'TJ-NENT,  a.     Belonging  to. 

t  AP-PER'TJ-NENT,  n.    Any  thing  pertaining. 

To  furnish  him  with  all  appertbieuts.  Shak. 

AP-PETE',  V.  a.  [L.  appcto,  to  seek  after.]  To 
desire.     "  Matter  aj9/je<e<A  form."  Chaucer. 

AP'Pp-TENCE,    ),j_      [■£,_  appetentia;    It.   appe- 
AP'pp-TEN-Cy,  Stenza  ;  Sp.  apetoicia  ;  Fr.  ap- 
petence.'] 

1.  Eager  desire  ;  strong  appetite. 

Bred  only  and  completed  to  the  taste 

Of  lustful  apiietence.  Milton. 

2.  Natural  tendency  or  inclination. 

The  present  example  precisely  contradicts  the  opinion 
that  the  parts  of  animals  mav  huve  been  all  formed  bv  what 
is  called  nij/wtencii,  i.  c.  endeavor  perpetuated,  and  Imper- 
ceptibly working  its  effect  through  an  mcalculable  series  of 
generations.  Faley. 

t  Ap'PE-TENT,  a.  [L.  appeto,  appetetis,  to  seek, 
to  long  for.]     Very  desirous.  Sir  G.  Buck. 

t  Ap-P5-T|-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  desira- 
ble.    "Apjietibility  of  the  object."     Bramhall. 

tAP'Pe-T{-BLE,  a.  [Jj.  appetibilis.]  Desirable. 
"  The  most  appetible  object."  Browne. 

AP'Pp-TlTE,  n.  [L.  appetitus,  nattiral  desire; 
It.  appetito  ;  Sp.  apctito  ;  Fr.  appttit.'] 
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1.  Natural  desire  to  gratify  any  of  the  senses. 

Who  is  there  that  has  not  instigated  his  appetites  by  indul- 
gence y  Johnson, 

2.  Desire  of  food ;  hunger. 

Wilt  thou  fill  the  appetite  of  the  young  lions? 

Job  xzxviii.  89. 

3.  The  object  of  eager  desire. 

Power  being  the  natural  appetite  of  princes.  Swift. 

t  Ap'P^-TITE,  V.  a.    To  desire.        Sir  T.  Elyot. 

tAP-Pt;-Tl"TIpN  (ap-pe-tlsh'un),  M.  [L.  appeti- 
tio.]  Desire.  "Appetition  or'aversation."  Hale. 

t  AP-Pp-TI"TIOUS, a.  Palatable;  desirable.  "Ap- 
petitious  .  .  .  and  toothsome."  Brief  Descr. 

Ap'pj-TI-TIvE,  a.  That  desires.  "The  appe- 
titive part  of  our  nature."  Dr.  Sheldon. 

AP'Pjp-TIZE,  V.  a.    [Fr.  appetissant,  exciting  ap- 
petite.]   To  create  an  appetite.      Sir  \V.  Scott. 
A  word  in  use  in  the  north  of  England.     Brockett. 
AP'p^-TIZ-fR,  n.    That  which  appetizes.  Byron. 

AP'PJ-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Appius;  —  denoting  a 
way  from  ancient  Rome  to  Brundusium.  Ency. 

AP-PLAUD',  V.  a.  [L.  applaudo,  to  clap  the  hands 
in  approbation  ;  It.  applaudire ;  Sp.  aplaudir ; 
Fr.  applaudir.']  [i.  applauded  ;  pp.  applaud- 
ing, APPLAUDED.] 

1.  To  praise  by  clapping  the  hands,  or  by 
acclamation. 

I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 

That  should  applaud  again.  Shak. 

2.  To  praise  ;  approve  ;  commend. 

O  that  our  fathers  would  apjilaud  our  loves.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Commend. 

AP-PLAUD'5R,  n.    One  who  applauds.     Burton. 

AP-PLAUfJE',  M.  Act  of  applauding;  a  shout  of 
approbation  ;  public  commendation ;  acclama- 
tion ;  loud  praise. 

Applause  is  the  spur  of  noble  minds,  the  end  and  aim  of 
weak  ones.  Colton. 

Syn. —  He  was  received  with  acclamation,  and  hia 
speech  met  with  unbounded  applause,  .declamation  is 
expressed  by  the  lips ;  applause,  in  part,  by  the 
hands. 

AP-PLAU'SIVE,  o.  Applauding.  Sir  R.  Fanshaw. 

Ap'PLE  (Sp'pl),  n.  [A.  S.  ce^pl,  apel,  or  ceppel; 
Ger.  apf'el.]  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Pyrus;  apple- 
tree  ;  Pyrtis  mains :  —  the  fruit  of  the  apple- 
tree,  or  Pyrus  malus.  Gray. 
.Apple  of  the  eye,  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  Deut.  xxxii. 
10.  —  .Apple  of  discord,  cause  of  general  contention  :  — 
a  mythological  allusion  to  the  golden  apple  tlirown 
into  an  assembly  of  the  gods  by  the  goddess  of  Dis- 
cord, on  which  was  written,  "  To  the  fairest,"  and 
which  gave  rise  to  a  contention  between  Juno,  Mi- 
nerva, and  Venus,  to  the  last  of  whom  it  was  award- 
ed by  the  judgment  of  Paris. 

Ap'PLE  (Sp'pl),  V.  71.  To  form  like  an  apple. 
"  One  [turnip]  apples  above  ground."  Marshall. 

AP'PLE-DLIGHT,  n.  (Ent.)  A  species  of  aphis, 
covered  with  a  white  cottony  secretion,  and 
which  multiplies  exceedingly  in  the  crevices  of 
diseased  apple-trees.  Harris. 


Ap-ple-bran'dy, 


[U.  S.]     A  liquor  dis- 


AP-PLE-JAcK',  )  tilled  from  cider  ;  cider- 
brandy.  Boucher. 

AP-PLE-BUT'T]6;R,  n.  [U.  S.]  A  sauce  made  of 
apples  stewed  in  cider ;  apple-sauce.       Ogilvie. 

Ap'PLE-DUMP-LING,  n.  A  dumpling  made  with 
apples.  Child. 

Ap'PLE— GRAfT,  n.  A  scion  or  graft  of  an  apple- 
tree.    "Three  .  .  .  sorts  of  apple-grafts."  Boyle. 

Ap'PLE-HAR-V?ST,  n.  The  time  of  gathering 
apples.  B.  Jonson. 

Ap'PLE-j6hn,  ».    See  John-Apple.         Shak. 

Ap'PLE— PIE,  n.    A  pie  made  with  apples.     Ash. 

Ap'PLE-PIE  OR'D^R.  a  colloquial  expression 
denoting  perfect  order.  Ogilvie. 

Ap'PLE-SAUCE,  n.  Sauce  made  of  apples.  Parks. 

Ap-PLE-SNAIL',  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  shells 
of  the  gentis  Ampullaria.  Woodtcard. 

Ap'PLE-TART,  n.  A  tart  made  of  apples.  S/iak. 

Ap'PLE-TREE,  n.  [A.  S.  (ppl-treoio.}  A  tree  which 
produces  apples  ;  Pyrus  Malus.  Loudon. 
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Ap'PLE-WO-MAN  (-wum-un),  7i.  A  woman  who 
sells  apples.  Pope. 

t  Ap'PLE-YARD,  n.  An  orchard.    Prompt.  Parv. 

AP-PLI'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  applied.  Hooker. 

AP-PLI' ANCE,  n.    Act  of  applying ;  application. 
Diseases,  desperate  grown, 
By  desperate  ajjjilianccs  are  relieved.  Shak. 

AP-PLI'AN-CY,  n.     1.  Act  of  applying. 

2.  The  thing  applied.  J.  Hunter. 

AP-PLI-CA-BIL'J-TY,  n.    Applicableness.  More. 

AP'PLj-CA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  applied  ;  suita- 
ble. "  Justly  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
mankind  in  general."  Mason. 

Ap'PL|-CA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Fitness  to  be  applied  ; 
applicability.  Boyle. 

Ap'PLJ-C  A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  able  to  be  prop- 
erly applied. '  Jolinson. 

Ap'PLJ-CAN-CY,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing an  applicant.  Ogilvie. 

Ap'PLI-CAnt,  n.    1.    One  who  applies ;    a  peti- 
tioner ;  a  suitor  ;  a  candidate.  Todd. 
2.  A  diligent  student ;  one  who  applies  him- 
self closely  ;  —  sometimes,  says  Pickering,  im- 
properly so  used  in  the  U.  S. 

Ap'PLI-CATE,  n.  {Math.)  A  chord  which  is 
bisected  by  a  diameter. 

Jlpplicate  vumbers,  concrete  numbers. —  Applicate 
ordinate,  an  applicate  with  reference  to  an  axis  of 
the  curve,  or  a  double  ordinate  perpendicular  to  an 
axis  of  the  curve.  Davies  4"  Peck. 

fAP'PLJ-CATE,  ».  a.    To  apply.  Pearson. 

AP-PLJ-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  applicatio.)  1.  Act  of 
applying ;  as,  "  His  pain  was  relieved  by  the 
application  of  the  proper  remedies." 

2.  That  which  is  applied  ;  as,  "  He  proposes 
to  make  trial  of  a  new  application." 

3.  Solicitation  ;  entreaty ;  appeal.  "  A  pa« 
tent .  .  .  passed,  upon  the  application  of  a  poor, 
private,  obscure  mechanic."  Swift. 

4.  Assiduity  ;  industry  ;  intense  study  ;  close 
attention. 

I  have  discovered  no  other  way  to  keep  our  thoughts  close 
to  their  business  but  by  frequent  attention  and  apiUivulinn. 

Locke. 

5.  Reference  of  one  thing  to  another,  in 
order  to  discover,  or  illustrate,  fitness,  agree- 
ment, or  correspondence. 

How  necessary  it  is  to  examine  scrupulously  the  apjiJira' 
tion  of  every  figure!  Bolingtiroke. 

Syn.  —  See  Attention. 

Ap'PLJ-CA-tIvE,  a.     That  applies.      Bramhall. 

fAP'PLJ-CA-TO-RJ-LY,  ad.  With  application, 
"  Instrumentally  or  applicatorily ."     Montagu. 

Ap'PLI-CA-TO-RY,  a.  Having  an  application. 
"  A  home  and  applicatory  manner."     fVilkins. 

Ap'PLI-CA-TO-RY,  n.     That  which  applies. 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  applying  the  death  of  Christ; 
faith  is  the  inward  applicatory.  Taylor. 

t  AP-PLI'ED-LY,  arf.  By  application.  "Of  them- 
selves, or  appliedly,  acts  of  religion."  Montagu. 

AP-PLI'gR,  n.     One  who  applies.  Montagu. 

t  AP-PLI'M^NT,  n.     Application.  Marston. 

AP-PLY'  V.  a.  [Gt.  Ts).iKo>;  h.  applico  ;  It.  appli- 
care ;  Sp.  aplicar ;  Old  Fr.  applier ;  Fr.  appli- 
quer.']    \i.  APPLIED  ;  pp.  applying,  ai-plied.] 

1.  "To  put,  lay,  or  place  upon. 

Apply  to  her  some  remedies.  Shak. 

2.  To  convert  to  use ;  to  use  ;  to  appropriate. 

The  profits  thereof  might  be  applied  towards  the  support 
of  the  year.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  direct ;  to  address. 

Sacred  vows  and  mystic  song  applied 

To  grisly  Pluto  and  his  gloomy  bride.  Pop^ 

4.  To  direct  with  diligence,  or  attentively. 

Apply  thine  heart  unto  instruction,  and  thine  ears  to  the 
words  of  knowledge.  Prov.  xxiii.  I'i, 

5.  To  make  use  of  as  suitable  or  fitting. 

I  repeated  the  verses  which  I  formerly  applied  to  him. 

Dryden. 

6.  t  To  busy  ;  to  employ. 

She  was  skilful  in  applying  his  humors,  Sidney. 

Syn.  —  See  Addict. 

AP-PLY',  V.  n.  1.  To  suit;  to  fit;  as,  "This 
applies  well  to  the  case." 
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APPRISE 


(»i>-p6j-9-  F^-^Iqi^^®l 


2.  To  have  recourse  by  request  or  petition. 
I  bad  no  thounhU  of  atijiluinu  to  any  but  himwlf.      Swift. 

SPPOOOIATURJI 

»-id'r>),  n.   [It.  uppoijgiar 

to  lean  upon.]     (.Wm«.)    A       The  ,„„ii  „„u.,  .^ 
note  of  embelliNliTnent  or  ap|M>ggiaturu. 

expression  introduced  hcfuru  the  principal  note ; 
a  passing  note ;  fore  note  ;  grace  note.  Dmght. 

/kP-PtilNT',  V.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  puuctum,  a  point ; 
It.  apptiiUu re ;  a\^.  apmifar  ;  iT.appoiiUer.]    [»'. 

AIM'OI.NTEU  ;  pp.  Al'l-OINTINO,  AI'l'OINTKU.] 

1.  To  fix  ;  to  set ;  to  determine  ;  to  prescribe. 

Thou  halt  aiiiiointcd  )iU  bounda.  Job  ziv.  5. 

2.  To  settle  by  agreement. 

Thia  ia  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat  Stiak. 

3.  To  decree  ;  to  order ;  to  command ;  to 
ordain ;  to  direct. 

Thy  »ervantf  are  ready  to  do  whataocvcr  my  lord  the  king 
•hall  apiioint.  'i  Sam.  zv.  15. 

4.  To  assign  ;  to  allot ;  to  designate. 

Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  "t  mind 
AppoiiUed,  which  declares  his  dignity.  Milton. 

6.  To  name  or  set  apart  for  an  office ;  to  con- 
stitute. 

Ixmk  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  of  honett  report  .  .  . 
whom  we  may  apjmiiU  over  this  business.  Acts  vi.  S. 

6.  To  furnish;  to  equip;  to  supply; — used 
in  this  sense  chiefly  as  a  participle  ;  as,  "  The 
army  was  well  appointed." 

7.  To  point  at  for  the  purpose  of  censuring ; 
to  arraign ;  to  denounce,    [u.] 

Apitoint  not  heavenly  disposition,  father.        Milton. 

8.  {Law.)  To  direct  a  new  disposition  of  an 
estate  already  conveyed,  by  virtue  of  a  power 
contained  in  such  conveyance ;  to  create  or  di- 
rect a  use ;  to  limit  a  new  use  ;  to  substitute  a 
new  use  in  place  of  a  former  one.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Appoint  to  an  office;  appoint  a  meeting,  a 
successor ;  con-ititute  a  leader  or  judite  ;  constitute  gov- 
erninentti,  laws,  offices.  An  officer  orders  or  directs ;  a 
physician  prescribes;  Providence  ordains.  —  See  .AL- 
LOT, Constitute,  Fix,  Institute. 

i\P-POlNT',  V.  n.    To  decree  ;  to  resolve. 

For  the  L.ord  had  appoitUed  to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of 
Ahithophel.  2  Sank.  xvli.  14. 

AP-POlNT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  appointed. 

^P-POlNT'fD,   p.  a.      i.     Settled;    established. 
"There  was  an  appointed  sign."  Judges  xx.  38. 
2.  Equipped  ;  furnished  ;  suppliect. 

Goodly  appointed,  in  clothing  sumptuous.       Barclay. 

AP-POli\T-EE',  n.     1.  One  who  receives  an  ap- 
pointment ;  one  appointed. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  foot  soldier,  who,  for  long  or 
special  services,  has  greater  pay  than  other 
privates.  Scott. 

AP-P0INT'5R,  n.     One  who  appoints.    Gregory. 

AP-POlNT'MgNT.n.     1.  Act  of  appointing. 

2.  State  of  being  appointed,  or  named  for  an 
office ;  station ;  office  ;  as,  "  He  obtained  a  lu- 
crative appointment." 

3.  Assignation  ;  previous  arrangement. 
They  had  made  an  apjmintment  together  to  come  to  mourn 

vith  hfm.  Jobu.n. 

4.  Decree;  destination;  law;  as,  "All must 
submit  to  the  appointments  of  Providence." 

5.  Direction;  bidding;  order;  command. 

That  good  fellow. 
If  I  command  him,  followa  my  ajipointment.       Shot:. 

6.  Equipment ;  equipage. 

ITp  higher  to  the  plain,  where  we  Ml  set  forth 

In  best  appointment  all  our  regiments.  Shot. 

7.  Allowance  ;  salary ;  pension  ;  pay. 

Ills  ambassadors  compliiin  of  nothing  more  fVequently 
tlian  the  sleiiderness  of  tlieir  (ijiiMintmeuta.  Jfunl. 

8.  A  partj  or  exercise,  assigned  for  com- 
mencement in  an  American  college. 

0.  (Imw.)  a  deed  or  instrument  which  is  exe- 
cuted in  pursuance  of  a  power  contained  in  some 
preceding  deed,  and  which  operates  as  a  con- 
veyance, by  limiting  a  use,  or  by  substituting 
a  new  use  for  a  former  one.  Burrill. 


t  AP-P(")RT'(;r,  n. 
bringer  in. 


[Fr.  apporter,  to  bring.]     A 
Hale. 


AP-P6r'TIQN,  r.  a.    \Fr.  apportionner.']    [/.ap- 
portioned ;      pp.       APl'OHTIONINO,       APPOU- 
TIONED.]     To  set  out  or  divide  in  just  propor- 
tions ;  to  distribute  ;  to  allot.  Taylor. 
Syn.  — See  Allot. 


t  AP-P6R'TIQN-ATE-Nf:B8,  n.    Adaptedness. 

AP-POR'TIO.\-(;r,  m.  One  who  apportionn;  a 
limiter ;  a  bounder.  Cotgrnre. 

AP-P6R'TION-.Vlf;NT,  n.  Act  of  apportioning; 
distribution  or  division  of  property  ro  as  to 
give  each  interested  person  a  just  share. 

fAP-POSE',  t'.  a.  [L.  appono,  to  put  to  ;  Fr.  ap- 
poserA 

1.  To  place  before.  "  Atrides  .  .  .  food  suffi- 
cient apposed  before  them."  Chapman. 

2.  To  put  q  lestions  to;  to  embarrass  by 
questions  ;  to  pose.  Bacon. 

AP-PO§'5R,  n.  (Lato.)  An  examiner;  a  ques- 
tioner :  —  applied  to  an  officer  in  the  English 
exchequer.  Burrill. 

Ap'PO-§ItE  (Sp'o-zTt),  a.  [L.  appono,  appositus, 
to  apply  to.]  Proper;  fit;  suit;ible  ;  well  ap- 
plied; relevant;  as,  "  An  a;>/>o«/<e  remark." 

Ap'PQ-§Ite-LY  (Sp'o-zTt-1?),  ad.  Fitly;  suit- 
ably.   "Appositely  and  properly  ask."      South. 

AP'PQ-§|TE-Ness,  n.  Fitness;  suitableness. 
"  Fitness,  rightness,  appositetiess."  Hale. 

AP-Pp-s!"TlON  (ap-o-7,l8h'vn),  n.    [L.  appositio.] 

1.  Addition  ;  apphcation.  "  It  grows  by  the 
apposition  of  new  matter."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  {Gram.)  The  putting  of  two  or  more 
nouns  or  pronouns,  meaning  the  same  thing, 
in  the  same  case.  Pearson. 

AP-P6§'J-TIVR,  a.  {Gram.)  Placed  in  apposi- 
tion. "  Appositive  to  the  words  going  imme- 
diately before."     [u.]  KnatcJtbuU. 

AP-PRAI^'AL,  )n.     Act  of  appraising;  val- 

AP-PRAI§E'MfNT,  ^nation.  Blackstonc. 

AP-PRAI^E'  (sip-praz'),  v.  a.  [L.  arf,  to,  and  pre- 
tium,  a  price,  i.  e.  to  set  a  price  to ;  It.  apprez- 
zare ;  Sp.  apreciar ;  Fr.  appre'cier.']  [i.  ap- 
riiAiSEn  ;  pp.  appraising,  appraised.]  To 
set  a  price  upon  ;  to  estimate  the  value  of;  to 
value  ;  as,  "  To  appraise  goods."  Blackstonc. 
t^  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced,  and  some- 
times written,  apprize  ;  and  it  was  furmerly  so  written 
by  good  Englisli  authors,  as  Lord  Bacon,  Rixliop  Mall, 
&r.  Dr.  Webster  spells  it  apprize  ;  hut  the  English 
dictionaries  unifoniily  have  appraise;  though  Todd, 
after  giving  the  word  appraisement,  adds,  "  Formerly, 
and  rightly,  apprizement." 

AP-PRAI^E'MgNT,  n.  Act  of  appraising;  set- 
ting a  price ;  valuation.  Blackstonc. 

AP-PRAI§'?R,  n.  [Old  Fr.  appreiaour.]  One 
who  sets  a  price,  or  appraises.  Green. 

t  AP-PR5-CA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  apprecor,  to  adore,  to 
pray  to.]    Earnest  prayer.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  Ap'PR^-CA-TQ-RV,  a.  Praying  or  wishing  any 
good.  "  l^ot  so  much  apprecatory  as  declara- 
tory benedictions."  Bp.  Hall. 

AP-PRE'Cl-A-BLE(?p-prS'8h?-?-bl,66),  a.  Capable 
of  being  appreciated  or  estimated.         Walker. 

AP-PRE'C(-ATE  (9p-|>r6'Bhe-at,  66),  r.  a.  [Fr.  ap- 
prtcier.  —  See  Appraise.]  [».  appreciated; 
pp.  appreciating,  appreciated.] 

1.  To  estimate  justly ;  to  set  a  just  value  on ; 
as,  "  To  appreciate  the  merits  of  a  WTiter." 

2.  To  raise  the  value  of.  [Improperly  so 
used  by  Dr.  Ramsay.^ 

Syn.  — See  Estimate. 

AP-PRE'C(-ATE,  ».  n.  To  rise  in  value;  to  be- 
come of  more  value.  [Sometimes  improperly 
so  used  in  the  U.  S.]  Pickering. 

AP-PRE-CJ-A'TION  (9p-pr«-8h?-5'«liun),  n. 

1.  Act  of  appreciating;  valuation. 

2.  Increase  in  worth  or  value ;  a  rising  in 
value.  —  See  Appreciate.  Ogihie. 

AP-PRR'Cl-A-TlVE  (?p-pre'she-?-tTv),  a.  That 
appreciates ;  capable  of  appreciating.    Ec.  Itev. 

AP-PRE'Cl-A-TO-RV  (?i>-pr8'8h9-?-to-r?),  a.  That 
appreciates  or  values.  West.  Rev. 

AP-PRg-HftNn',  r.  a.     IL.  apprehendo;  ad,  to, 
and  prehendo,  to  take  hold  of ;    It.  apprendere  ; 
&\t.  apreiider  \  Ft.  appretidre.]  [i.  apprehend- 
ed ;  m).  appuehendino,  apprehended.] 
1.  To  lay  hold  on  ;  to  take  with  the  hands. 

There  is  nothing  but  hath  a  doubU  handle,  or  at  Iraat  wa 
have  two  handa  to  oftimhend  U.  TbWur. 


2.  To  teixe  «a  a  criminal ;  to  take  prisoner- 
to  arrest ;  to  seize  by  virtue  of  a  warrant. 


The  governor  . . .  kept  the  ciljr  , 
airous  to  appithimf  me. 


,  with  a  gmrriMm,  i 
2  few.  »1. 


3.  To  conceive  by  the  mind ;  to  suppose ;  to 
imagine ;  to  believe. 

Full  to  the  utimMt  mraaur*  of  what  bllM 
Human  desin-s  rau  M-ek  or  u/iiirrkrmd.  IfiHom, 

Vft  apprehend  many  tnilhs  which  we  do  not  eonprahnul 

TrcacA 

4.  To  think  on  with  fear;  to  fear;  to  dread. 

It  waa  Justly  apprrhemird  that  thrre  might  Im  aame  dan- 
ger In  acquainting  them  with  their  own  nuniliefs.       OOtaw. 

Syn.  —  Apprehend,  tent,  or  arrest  a  penon  icruwi 
of  a  crime.  —  To  apprehend  and  to  cunerire  are  com- 
niiinly  applied  to  thiuga  that  have  a  real  exialenre;  In 
tuppote  and  inia4riiir,  often  to  thing*  which  exiwt  only 
III  the  imagination.  To  opprehent  ia  aimply  to  lake 
an  idea  into  tlie  mind  ;  to  emifrirr,  to  form  an  idea. 
What  one  tuppo»es,  may  he  doubtful  ;  what  one  taia- 
Kinen,  may  be  iniptMMible.  —  To  appreJiend,  to  fear,  aud 
to  dread,  all  imply  ex)>ectation  o(  future  evil.  A 
faint  emotion  ia  railed  apprehrmsion  ;  a  Ntningcr  one, 
fear;  a  alill  stronger,  t/rcorf.  Apprehend  an  unpieaa- 
ant  occurrence  ; /ear  niiafortune ;  dread  great  calam- 
ity or  tyranny. 

AP-PR(:-Hf:.ND',  r.  n.  To  think;  to  suppose;  to 
imagine  ;  to  conceive.  Atterbury. 

AP-PR5-H£XD'?R,  n.    One  who  apprehends. 

AP-PR5-HeN'S|-BI,E,  o.  That  may  be  appre- 
hended or  conceived.  Browne, 

AP-PR5-H£X'8I0X.  w.     [I.,  apprehensio.] 

1.  Act  of  apprehending ;  seizure ;  arrest. 
And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  look  him. 

To  question  of  his  ap/ireUeuMOH.  ShaJL 

2.  The  faculty  by  which  ideas  are  conceived ; 
understanding ;  intellect ;  intellection. 

In  apitrehention  how  like  a  god  I  Shot. 

3.  Opinion;  sentiment;  belief;  conception. 

The  expressions  of  Scripture  are  commonly  soited,  la 
those  matters,  to  the  vulgar  apprrheniioiu.  Lock*. 

4.  Distrust ;  fear ;  dread ;  suspicion. 

Better  to  be  despised  for  too  anxious  apprehemiont  than 
ruined  by  too  confident  security.  Bwrlt. 

Apprrhrntiim,  in  l<wiv,  is  that  act  or  condition  nf  the  mind 
in  whirh  it  receives  (he  notion  of  any  ol^ject,  and  which  ia 
analogous  to  the  pereeption  of  the  senaea.  Whauif. 

Syn.— See  Alarx. 

AP-PRp-Hfi.N'PIVE,  a.  L  Quick  to  understand. 
"  Teach  such  apprehensive  scholars."     Holder. 

The  soul-fVaught  eye  and  ajiprrheniirt  air.  Scvlt. 

2.  +  Sensitive;  perceptive. 

Mangle  ray  apprehrnnre,  tenderrat  parta.  Hilton. 

3.  Fearful  ;  distrustful.  *'  Apprehensive  of 
evils."  TiUotson, 

Syn.  — See  Distrustful,  Fearful. 

AP-PRe-H£N'S|VE-LV,  ad.  In  an  apprehensive 
manner;  with  apprehension.  Johnson. 

AP-PRf-HfiN'SIVE-NfiSS,  w.  Sute  or  quality 
of  being  apprehensive.  Wotton. 

AP-PR£.\"TICE  (»p-pren[ti8),  n.  [L.  apprehendo, 
to  grasp ;  Fr.  apprettti,  a  learner  ;  appreudre, 
to  learn  ;  Sp.  aprendiz.]  A  person  bound  by 
indenture,  for  a  certain  time,  to  perfonn  ser- 
vices for  a  master,  and  receiving  in  return  in- 
struction in  his  trade  or  occupation.         Cotcel. 

AP-PR6.N"T|CE,  V.a.  [i.  APPRENTICED  ;  pp.  AP- 
PRENTICING, apprenticed.]  To  bind  or  put 
out  as  an  apprentice. 

Ilim  portioned  maids,  apprentifet-d  orphana,  bItaatJ.  Pope. 

AP-PRfc.N'T|CE-FEE,  n.  A  pecuniary  sum  paid  to 
the  master  of  an  apprentice.  Blackstone. 

tAP-PRfiN  TJCE-IIOOD  (-had),  n.  Apprentice- 
ship.    "  A  long  apprentice-hood."  ShaJk. 

AP-PReN'TICE-SHlP,  n.  The  sUte  or  tcnn  of 
being  an  apprentice  or  learner. 

In  every  art  there  is  an  opprrHtimhip  ncMamy.     JMgilh 
t  AP-PRtN'TI-SAGE,  n.  Apprenticeship.  Btteom. 

.\P-PRfiSSED',  )  f,^     [L^  appri$Ho,  appressu*.  to 

AP-PR6sT',       )  press  to.]     {Bot.)  Pressed  close 

to  the  stom,  as  leaves  or  peduncles.       Loudon. 

AP-PRl!jE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  appreudre,  appris. — See 
Apprehend.]  [i.  apprised;  pp.  apprising, 
APPRISED.]  To  infonn;  to  give  notice  to;  to 
acquaint ;  —  followed  by  of. 

'  It  is  at  to  be  apprised  of  a  Ikw  tliiii(a  to  prevaat  his  n>t^ 
taking.  CkepiK. 

Syn.  —See  Inform. 
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AP-PRIZE',  V.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  pretium,  a  price 

*    [i.     APPKIZED  ;     pp.     APPRIZING,     APPRIZE 

To  set  a  price  upon  ;  to  appraise ;  to  estimate 
the  value  of;  to  value. 
More  commonly  written  appraise.  —  See  Appraise. 
f  AP-PRIze',  n.     Information.  Gower. 

AP-PRlZE'MpNT,  n.    Act  of  apprizing;   valua- 
tion ;    appraisement.  Bacoii. 
See  Appraise  and  Appraisement. 
AP-PRIZ'5R,  n.    One  who  apprizes.       Bp.  Hall. 

AP-PR6ACH'  (sii)-proch'),  V,  n.  [L.  approxinio; 
ad,  to,  and  proximus,  next ;  It.  approcciare ; 
Fr.  approcher.]  [i.  approached  ;  pp.  ap- 
proaching, APPROACHEU.]  To  draw  or  come 
near  in  space  or  time ;  to  make  progress  to- 
wards ;  to  approximate. 

When  he  approachelh  to  your  presence.  Shak. 

The  days  approacli  that  thou  must  die.        Deut.  xxxi.  14. 

AP-PROACH',  v.a.  1.  To  bring  near  ;  to  cause  to 
be  near ;  to  approxiinate.     [r.] 

By  plunging  paper  thoroughly  in  weak  spirit  of  wine,  and 
aj)}jroar/iiH!i  it  to  a  candle,  the  spirituous  parts  will  burn 
without  harming  the  paper.  lioyle. 

2.  To  come  near  by  affinity  or  by  resemblance. 
"The  cat  approaches  the  tiger."  Johnson. 

AP-PROACH',  n.  1.  Act  of  drawing  near;  ad- 
vance ;  nearness ;  appro.\iraation  ;  as,  "  The 
approach  of  day  "  ;  "  The  approach  of  an 
army." 

2.  Power  to  draw  near ;  access  ;  admittance. 

Honor  hath  in  it  the  vantage  ground  to  do  goods  the 


primch  to  kings  and  priucipa 
man's  own  fortunes. 


persons ;  and  the  raisin i 


-  "1^ 

Ofti 


3.  {Fort.)  A  trench,  or  covered  way,  by  which 
a  fortress  may  be  approached  without  exposure 
to  the  fire  of  its  garrison.    Glos.of  Mil.  Terms. 

Counter  approaches,  (Fort.)  works  carried  on  by  the 
besieged  against  tliose  of  the  besiegers. —  Curve  of 
approach,  (Oeom.)  the  curve  along  which  a  heavy 
body  descending  by  The  force  of  gravity  makes  equal 
approaclies  tu  the  horizon  in  equal  times.  —  Method 
of  approaches,  (Math.)  a  method  of  resolving  certain 
problems  in  algebra  by  assigning  limits,  and  making 
gradual  approximations  to  tiie  correct  answer. 

AP-PROACH'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  approached ; 
accessible. 

He  that  regards  the  wclfhre  of  others  should  make  his  vir- 
tue approachable,  that  it  may  be  loved  and  copied.    Johnson. 

AP-PR0ACH'|:R,  n.    One  who  approaches.  Shak. 

AP-PROACH'jNG,  p.  a.  Coming  near;  approxi- 
mating.    "  The  approaching  tide."  Shak. 

AP-PROACH '|NG,  n.  {Gardening.)  The  act  of 
ingrafting  a  sprig  or  shoot  of  one  tree  into 
another  without  cutting  it  from  the  parent 
stock;  —  called  also  inarching.  Crabb. 

AP-PROACH'LESS,  a.  That  cannot  be  ap- 
proached; inaccessible.  Stevens. 

tAP-PROACH'Mf.NT,  n.  Act  of  coming  near. 
"The  approachment  of  the  air."  Browne. 

Ap'PRQ-BATE,  v.  a.  [L.  approbo  ;  ad,  to,  and  pro- 
bo,  to  prove.]  [i.  approbated  ;  pp.  appro- 
bating, .approbated.] 

1.  To  commend ;  to  approve. 

The  cause  of  this  battle  every  man  did  allow  and  appro- 
bate, and  . . .  promised  their  industry.  Hall. 

jefg*  This  word,  once  in  use  in  England,  has  long 
been  disused.  It  is,  however,  employed  by  the  Amer- 
ican clergy  as  a  sort  of  technical  term,  in  the  sense 
of  to  license,  or  to  give  license  or  approbation  to  preach. 

2.  {Scottish  Law.)  A  man  is  said  to  approbate 
and  reprobate,  who  takes  advantage  of  one  part 
of  a  deed,  but  rejects  the  rest.  Ogikie. 

Ap'PRO-BATE,  «.    [L.  approbatus.] 

1.  t  Approved.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  {Scottish  Law.)     Accepted.  Tomlins. 
AP-PRO-bA'TION,  n.     [L.  approbatio  ;  It.  appro- 

bazione  ;  Sp.  uprobacion  ;  Fr.  approbation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  approving ;  approval ;  com- 
mendation ;  support. 

I  am  very  sensible  how  much  nobler  it  is  to  place  the  re- 
ward of  virtue  in  the  silent  approbation  of  one's  own  breast, 
than  m  the  applause  of  the  world.  Melmoth. 

2.  t  Conclusive  evidence  ;  proof. 

That  lacked  sight  only,  nought  for  approbation 

But  only  seeing.  Shal: 

3.  Probation  ;  trial. 

This  day  my  sister  shonld  the  cloister  enter. 

And  there  receive  her  approbation.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Assent. 


Ap'PRO-BA-TIvE  [ap'pro-b?t-ttv,  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. 
Todd;  9p-pro'b5i-tiv,  ./«.],  a.  [Fr.  approhatif.] 
Approving;  commending.  Cotgrave. 

Ap'PRO-BA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  approves. 
"  inAges  Mid.  approbators."     [r.]  Evelyn. 

AP'PRO-BA-TO-RY  [ap'pro-ba-to-re,  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wb.  Todd;  Sp-pro-ba'to-re,  Scott,  Ash;  ?-prd'- 
hg,-iQ-xe,  Mau7ider'\,  a.  '  Approving.  "Letters 
.  .  .  confirmatory  and  approbatory.      Ilackluyt. 

tAP-PROMPT',  r.  rt.  To  excite;  to  quicken.  "To 
apprompt  our  invention."  Bacon. 

t  AP-Pr66f',  n.  Approbation  ;  commendation. 
"  Either  of  condemnation  or  approof."     Shak. 

tAP-PR6P'5R-ATE,  I',  a.  [L.  appropero.A  To 
hasten  ;  to  set  forward.  Bailey. 

t  AP-PRO-PIn'UUATE,  v.  n.  [L.  appropinquo.] 
To  draw  nigh  unto  ;  to  approach.  Bailey. 

tAP-PRO-PlN-QUA'TION,  n.  Act  or  power  of 
approaching ;  a  drawing  near.  Bp.  Hall. 

AP-PRO-PINQUE'  (ap-pro-pTnk'),  v.  a.  To  ap- 
proach; —  used  ludicrously. 

With  mortal  crisis  doth  portend 

My  days  to  appropiiiyue  an  end.  Hudibras. 

AP-PRO'PRI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  appropriat- 
ed.    "  Yit\y  appropriable  \mto  trues."    Browne. 

AP-PR6'PRI-.\TE,  v.  a.  [L.  approprio,  appropri- 
atus  ;  ad,  to,  and  proprius,  one's  own  ;  It.  ap- 
propriare ;  Sp.  apropriar ;  Fr.  approprier^  \i. 
appropriated  ;  pp.  appropriating,  appro- 
priated.] 

1.  To  take  as  one's  o^vn  by  exclusive  right. 

Every  body  else  has  an  equal  title  to  it,  and  therefore  he 
cannot  appropriate,  he  cannot  enclose  [it],  without  the  oon- 
scnt  of  all  nis  fcUow-coramouers.  Locke. 

2.  To  consign  to  some  person  or  use ;  to  set 
apart  for  some  person  or  use. 

Things  sanctified  were  thereby  in  such  sort  appropriated 
unto  God,  as  that  they  might  never  afterwards  again  be 
made  common.  Hooker. 

3.  {Law.)  To  alienate  a  benefice,  or  set  it 
apart  to  the  perpetual  use  of  some  spiritual 
corporation.  Ayliffe. 

Syn.  —  To  appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate,  and  assume 
all  imply  the  idea  of  taking  somethin;.'  to  one's  self 
by  one's  own  act.  To  appropriate  is  to  take  from  an- 
other to  one's  self,  witii  or  without  violence ;  to  usurp 
is  to  take  from  another  to  one's  self,  with  violence; 
to  arroante  and  assume  imply  the  taking  of  something 
to  one's  self,  but  do  not  imply  the  taking  from  an- 
other, lie  appropriated  the  money  to  his  own  use, 
usurped  the  government,  arrogated  undue  honor  or 
merit,  and  assumed  a  false  title  or  character. 

AP-PRO'PRI-ATE,  a.  Consigned  to  some  partic- 
ular person  or  use ;  peculiar  ;  fit ;  adapted  ; 
suitable.  "In  its  [parable]  strict  and  appropri- 
ate meaning."  Porteus. 
Syn.  —  An  appropriate  remark  ;  a  peculiar  opinion ; 
Jit  for  the  season  ;  adapted  to  the  occasion  ;  suitable  to 
the  circumstances. 

AP-PRO'PRl-ATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  appropriate  man- 
ner; suitably;  properly.  Brotcne. 

AP-PRO'PRl-ATE-NERS,  n.  Quality  of  being  ap- 
propriate ;  fitness  of  application.  Mede. 

AP-PR6-PRI-A'TI0N,  n.  1.  Act  of  appropriat- 
ing;  application  to  a  particular  use;  as,  "The 
ai^propnation  of  money  to  pay  for  certain  ob- 
jects "  ;  "The  appropriation  of  names  to 
things." 

2.  Any  thing  appropriated,  as  money;  as, 
"  The  annual  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
gress." 

3.  {Law.)  The  annexing  of  a  benefice  to  the 
use  of  a  spiritual  corporation,  a  dean  and  chap- 
ter, bishopric,  or  college.  Hook. 


AP-PRO'PRI-A-TIVE,  a. 

that  appropriates. 


Making  appropriation ; 
Ec.  Rev. 


AP-PRO'PRI-A-TOR,  n.   1.  One  who  appropriates. 
2.   {Laic.)  One  who  is  possessed  of  an  ap- 
propriated benefice.  Ayliffe. 

AP-PRO-PRI'g-TA-Ry.n.  {Law.)  A  lay  possessor 
of  the  profits  of  a  benefice.  Spelman. 

AP-Pr6v'A-BLE,  a.  Meriting  approbation  ;  laud- 
able ;  praiseworthy.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 


AP-PROV'A-BLE-NESS,  n. 
being  approvable. 


State  or  quality  of 
Browne. 


AP-PR6v'AL,  n.    Approbation;  commendation. 

a  censor  of  .justice  and  manners,  without  whose  oij- 
proval  no  capital  sentences  are  to  be  executed.  Temple. 

t  AP-PR6v'ANCE,  n.  Approbation;  approval. 
"  Approvance  of  his  own  reason."         Spenser. 

AP-PR6vE',  v.  a.  [L.  approbo  ;  It.  approvare; 
Sp.  aprobar ;  Fr.  approuver.]  [i.  approved  ; 
pp.  approving,  approved.] 

1.  To  think  or  judge  favorably  of;  to  com- 
mend ;  to  express  a  liking  to. 

There  can  be  nothing  . . .  evil  which  God  approreth,  and 
...  he  approi-eth  much  more  than  he  doth  command.  Hooker. 

2.  To  make  worthy  of  approbation. 

Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto  God.      2  Tim.  ii.  15. 

3.  t  To  prove  ;  to  confirm  ;  to  justify. 

What  damned  error  but  some  sober  brow 

Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text?  Shak. 

4.  {Law.)  To  enclose  for  the  purpose  of  cul- 
tivation ;  to  increase  the  profits  of  by  enclos- 
ing and  cultivating  land  that  was  before  com- 
mon or  waste ;  to  improve.  Burrill 

Syn.  —  See  Ratify. 

AP-Pr6ved'  (sip-provd'),  p.  a.  Commended  ;  ex- 
amined ;  tried ;  accepted.  Shak. 

AP-PROVE'M5NT,  n.  1.  Approbation.  "I  did 
nothing  without  your  approvement."  Hayward. 
2.  {Law.)  Enclosure  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivation;  improvement  of  land;  — 
an  obsolete  term  for  confession  by  a  criminal 
and  his  accusation  of  his  accomplices,  answer- 
ing to  what  is  now  known  as  turning  kiiig's  evi, 
dence,  or,  in  the  U.  S.,  state' s  evidence.  Burrill. 

AP-PROV'pR,  n.    1.  One  who  approves.     South. 

2.    {Laic.)    One  who,  being   indicted,  upon 

his  arraignment  confesses  the  indictment,  and 

accuses  his  accomplices.  Burrill. 

AP-PR6v'ING,  p.  a.  AflFording  approbation  ;  jus- 
tifying ;  as,  "  An  approving  conscience." 

AP-Pr6v'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  indicating 
approval  or  commendation. 

t  AP-PR6x'J-MANT,  a.  Approaching  in  charac- 
ter.    "Approximant  and  conformant."  Bering. 

AP-PROX'l-MATE,  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  proximus, 
next.] 

1.  Near  to  ;  approaching.  Browne. 

2.  {Math.)  Nearly  correct  or  true  ;  nearly 
accurate;  as,  "An  approximate  result";  "An 
approximate  value."  Darics. 

3.  {Zool.)  Noting  teeth  so  arranged  in  the 
jaws,  that  one  passes  on  the  side  of  the  next 
without  any  intervening  vacancy.  Brande. 

.Approximate  quantities,  {Math.)  quantities  nearly, 
but  not  absolutely,  equal.  Brande. 

AP-PR6x'I-MATE,    v.  a.      [i.  approximated  ; 

pp.    APPROXIMATING,  APPROXIMATED.]    To 

cause  to  come  near  or  to  approach ;  to  bring 
near.  ^'Approximated  and  combined."  Barrow. 

Time  past  is  gone  like  a  shadow;  make  time  to  eome  pres- 
ent; appreaimate  thy  latter  times  by  present  apprehension 
of  them.  Jirowne. 

AP-PROX'l-MATE,  v.  n.    To  come  near. 

Among  five  men,  .  .  .  one  possessing  all  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  good  workman,  one  bad,  and  the  other  three 
middling,  and  approximating  to  the  first  and  the  last,  liurke. 

AP-Pr6x'I-MATE-LY,  ad.  By  approximation  ; 
in  an  approximate  manner.  Sharpe. 

AP-PROX-J-MA'TION,  n.  [It.  ajjprossimamento ; 
Sp.  aproximacion  ;  Fr.  approximation.] 

1.  Act  of  approximating ;  approach.       Hale. 

2.  {Math.)  A  continual  approach,  nearer  still 
and  nearer,  to  the  quantity  sought,  but  not  ex- 
pected to  be  found;  an  approach  to  the  true 
value  of  a  quantity. 

The  method  of  finding  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle 
to  its  circumference  affords  an  instance  of  geometrical  ap- 
irrqximation.  Daviei  t(  J'eck. 

AP-PROX'l-MA-TlVE,  a.  That  approaches  ;  near 
to  ;  approaching.  Ed.  Rev. 


AP-PROX'l-MA-TlVE-Ly,    ad. 
tion  ;  approximately. 

AP'PULSE,  or  AP-PfJLSE' 


By 


,SE'   [8p'pfils 
K.  Sm.  R. 


approxima- 
Wm,  Jacob. 

,  S.  W.  J.  E. 
IVb.],  n.     [L. 


F.  Ja. ;  sp-piJls',   P. 
appello,  apptdsus.] 

1.  The   act  of  striking  against.     "  The   op, 
pulse  of  the  waters  to  the  shores."  Bacon. 

In  all  consonants  there  is  an  appuUe  of  the  organs.  Holder, 


A,  E,  I,  o,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  Q,  y,  y,  obscure;   pArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL;    h£iR,  HER; 


\,  n.    \Tt,  appartenance ;  ap- 
ag  to.]     {Law.)   That   which 


APPULSION 

S.  (Aatron.)  The  approach  of  two  luminaries 
to  a  coniunction.  "The  observation  of  the 
moon's  apputses  to  any  fixed  star."        Adams. 

AP-Pf;i/SI9N,  «.    The  act  of  striking  a^inst ; 
'  the  act  of  impinging.  Smart. 

AP-Pfri.'S|VE,  a.  Striking  against ;  impinging; 
driving  towards.  Synart, 

AP-Pi7l'S(VE-LY,  ad.    In  an  appulsive  manner  ; 
'  with  appulsion.  Dr.  Allen. 

AP-PUR'Tg-NANCE, 

'  partenir,  to  belonL    .,        ^_ 

appertains ;  something  belonging ;  an  adjunct. 

*'  Appurtenances  of  majesty.'  Barrow. 

AP-PCiR'Tp-NANT,  a.  [Fr.  ajypartenant.]  {Law.) 
Belonging  to,  as  an  adjunct.  "  Right  of  way 
. . .  appurtenant  to  land."  Blackstone. 

fAP'Rl-CATE,  V.  n.  [L.  apricor,  to  sun  one's 
self.]    To  bask  in  the  sun.  Ray. 

t  A-PRl<;:'l-TY,  n.  [L.  apricttas.]  Warmth  of 
the  sun  ;  sunshine ;  sunniness.  Bailey. 

A'PR!-COT,  n.  [It.  albercocca ;  Sp.  albaricoqiw, 
Fr.  abricot.]  A  stone  fruit  resembling  a  peach 
and  a  plum  :  fruit  of  the  Prunus  Armeniaca  ; 

—  formerly  called  abricock  or  apricock.  Loudon. 

A'PRIL,  n.  [L.Aprilis;  It.  Aprile ;  Sp.  Abril; 
Fr.  Avril.]    The  fourth  month  of  the  year. 

A'PR|L-f66l,  n.  One  imposed  upon,  or  made 
a  fool  of,  on  the  first  of  April.  Hay. 

A'PRIL-f66l-DA  Y,  n.    The  first  day  of  April. 

A  PRi-b'RI,  [\j.,  from  the  former.']  {Logic.)  A. 
term  used  in  a  method  of  reasoning  by  which 
the  effect  is  proved  by  the  cause,  or  by  which  a 
subsequent  fact  is  inferred  from  an  antecedent 
fact ;  before  experience ;  theoretically. 

II  A'PRON  (a'purn  or  a'p"."")  [a'P'.'m.  ^^;  ^-  J-  f-  ^• 
C. ;  a'pruii,  S.  E.  Ju. ;  a'prun,  colloquially  a'purn, 
Sm.],  n.  [Gael,  aparan,  apran ;  Ir.  aprun ; 
Com.  appran,  an  apron.  —  Todd  says  that  the 
old  orthography  was  napron,  which  may  have 
come  from  the  Fr.  tiaperon,  a  large  cloth  ;  and 
Brockett  gives  the  word  as  written  nappern  in 
the  north  of  England.  The  Old  Fr.,  according 
to  Lacombe,  was  appronaire.] 

1.  A  cloth  hung  before  to  keep  the  other 
dress  clean.  Shak. 

2.  A  cover  worn  over  the  lap  in  a  chaise. 

3.  The  fat  skin  covering  the  belly  of  a 
goose.  Johnson. 

4.  A  piece  of  lead  covering  the  touchhole  or 
vent  of  a  cannon  or  great  gun.  Campbell. 

5.  {Arch.)  The  sill  or  lower  part  of  a  window ; 

—  a  platform  against  which 
the  gates  in  a  dock  are  closed. 

Wcale. 

e.  {Naval  Arch.)    A  piece 

of  curved  timber  placed  just 

behind  the  juncture  of  the 

stem  and  keel.  Dana. 

I  A'PRON  ED  (a'purnd),  a.    Wearing  an  apron. 

The  cobbler  aproned,  and  the  parson  gowned.        Pope. 

II  A'PRON-mAn  (a'purn-mSlu),   n.     A  workman  ; 

a  manual  artificer.  Shak. 

II  A'PRON-STRiNG  (a'pum-strlng),  n.  The  string 
of  an  apron.  Savage, 

Jp-RO-POS'  Up-ra-p6'),  ad.  [Fr.  d,  and  propos, 
purpose.]     To  the  purpose  ;  opportunely. 

Ap'SI-DAL,  a.  L  {Astron.)  Pertaining  to  the 
apsides. 

2.  {Arch.)  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  apsis  ;  as, 
"  Apsidal  chapel."  Ogilvie. 

Ap'SIS,  n.  ;  pi.  Ap'sT-nS?,  some- 
times, but  improperly,  Ap'sRii. 
[Or.  atf/lf,   an  arch,   arrru,   to    fix.] 

1.  {Astron.)  One  of  the  two  opposite  points  at 
the  greatest  and  least  distance  from  the  sun 
in  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  or  from  the  primary 
in  the  orbit  of  the  moon.  The  line  of  apsides 
is  the  line  which  joins  these  two  points.     Hind. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  bowed  ov  arcned  roof  of  a 
house,  room,  or  oven ; — the  canopy  of  a  throne  ; 

—  the  interior  of  ancient  churches  in  which  the 
clergy  were  seated  or  the  altar  placed. 

3.  {Ant.)  A  reliquary,  or  case  in  which  the 
relics  of  saints  were  anciently  kept.       Britton. 
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Apt,  a.  [L.  aptus  ;  apfo,  to  fit ;  It.  otto  ;  8p. 
apto ;  Fr.  apte.] 

1.  Fit ;  apposite  ;  pertinent ;  suitable.     "  Apt 
and  gracious  words."  Shak. 

All  that  were  •trniif;  mid  apt  ft>r  war.  2  Kingf  xxiv.  10. 

2.  Tending;  liable;  inclined;  disposed. 

How  u/jf  the  piMir  arc  to  be  proud!  Shak. 

Brittle  beauty,  that  natiin'  made  »«  frail — 
Flowering  ttA^lay,  tu-iuurrow  apt  to  (UL  Swrey. 

3.  Ready  ;  quick  ;  dexterous. 

You  will  And  me  a;>/  enough  to  that  Mai, 

Syn.  — Sue  Ready. 

t  Apt,  v.  a.    [L.  apto.]   To  suit ;  to  adapt ;  to  fit. 

In  aomo  pond*  upled  for  it  by  nature,  they  become  pike*. 

nalton. 

+  Apt'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  adapted;  accom- 
moda\)lc;  suitable.  Sherwood. 

t  Ap'TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  aptattu.]  To  make  fit  or 
suitable.  Bailey. 

Jp'TE-Rjl,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  vrlimv,  a 
wing.]  {Ent.)  A  class  of  wingless  insects.  — 
See  Aptehan.  Brande. 

Ap'TP-RAl,  a.   1.  {Ent.)  Noting  a  class  of  wing- 
less insects ;  without  wings ;  apterous.    Smart. 
2.  {Arch.)  Noting  a  temple  without  columns 
at  the  sides.  P.  Cyc. 

Ap'T^-RAn,  n.  {Ent.)  One  of  a  class  of  insects 
without  wings,  or  organs  of  flight.  Brande. 

AP'Tg-ROOs,  a.    1.  {Ent.)  Noting  a  class  of  in- 
sects without  wings  ;  apteras.  Kirby. 
2.  {Bot.)  Noting  any  part  of  a  plant  which  is 
destitute  of  membranous  expansions.     Brande. 

JiP-TE-RY-Gi'JV,^,  n.  pi. 
[L.]  A  sub-family  of  birds 
containing  only  one  known 
species,  of  the  order  Stru- 
thiones,  and  family  Stni- 
thionitia;  apteryxes.  Gray. 

Ap'T^I-RYX,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv. 
and  ?rr/pu|,  a  wing.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  genus  of  birds, 
represented  by  an  extreme- 
ly rare  species,  found  in 
New  Zealand,  in  which  the 
wings  are  reduced  to  a  sin- 
gle defensive  spur.  Brande. 

Ap'TJ-TUDE,  n.    [L.  aptus,  fit ;  Fr.  aptitude.] 

1,  Fitness ;  suitableness.     "Aptitude  ...  for 
the  end  to  which  it  was  aimed."  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Disposition  ;  tendency  ;  inclination. 

He  that  ia  about  children  si 
aiytitudti*,  what  turns  they  easily  take 

tAP-TJ-TU'Dl-NAL,  a.     Fit;  suitable. 


Apteiyx  anttnBa. 


uld  learn  their  nature  and 
Locke. 


Baxter. 

Baxter. 

'  Ircnae- 
Addison. 


tAP-TJ-TU'Dl-NAL-LY,  ad.     Suitably. 

APT'LY,  ad.    1.  Properly  ;  pertinently, 
us  very  aptly  remarks." 

2.  Readily ;  quickly  ;  acutely ;  as,  "  To  learn 
a  thing  aptly." 

APT'NfiSS,  n.     1.  Fitness  ;  suitableness.    "Apt- 
ness of  the  season  or  occasion."  Shak. 

2.  Disposition  ;  inclination. 

They  are  in  a  right  antnrst  to  take  all  power  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  pluck  them  from  their  tribunca  for  ever.        ^ak. 

3.  Quickness  of  apprehension  ;  docility. 

If  the  affection  or  aptnem  of  the  children  be  extraordinary, 
then  it  i«  good  not  to  cross  it.  Bacon. 

4.  Tendency;  aptitude. 

Seeds  of  goodness  give  him  a  relish  of  such  reflections  ai 
have  an  aptness  to  improve  the  mind.  Addison. 


AQUILINE 

lA'^Ujf-Mjf-Rl'M:f,n.  {"L.,  »ea-u>ater.]  (Min.) 
A  stone  i}(  bluish  green  ;  beryl.         Woodward. 

II  A  'tiU4-Ml-RAB  'f-Us,  n.  [L.,  wonderful  vo- 
ter.]    (Med.)  Spirit  uf  ptuiento.         DuiufUton. 

^A'HUjf-RF.-oA't.lS,  n.  [L.,  royal  vxUer.] 
(Chem.)  i>ame  aa  AuI'a-Rkoia.         Chambm, 

lA'^Ujf-Rt'<^{-Jf,n.  [h., royal  water.]  {ChemA 
Nitro-muriatic  acid ;  a  mixture  ot  nitrie  ana 
muriatic  acida,  fitted  to  dissolve  gold.  Ure. 

A-UtJ  A'HI-AN,  n.  (L.  aqua,  water.]  (EccL  Hiat.) 
One  of  a  sect  w-ho  consecrated  water  in  the 
eucharist  instead  of  wine.  Buck. 

jf-quA  'RI-OM,  n.  [L.  aqtta,  water.]  1.  (Hort.)  A 
pcmd,  cistern,  orj)lace  in  a  garden,  formed  for 
cultivating  aquatic  plants.  Brande. 

2.  A  tank  with  glass  aides,  for  containing 
and  showing  aquatic  animals  and  plants,  ana 
their  modes  of  living ;  a  vivarium.  Gotse, 

j9-QUA'RI-Gs  (f-kwa'r?-&s),  n.     [L.]     {Astron.) 

The    Water-bearer,   the  eleventh  sign   in  the 

zodiac.  Hind. 

A-QUAT'IC,  a.     [L.  aquaticua  ;  Fr.  a^uatique.] 

L  Inhabiting  water  ;  as,  "  Aqtiattc  animals.'* 

2.  Growing  in  water ;  as,  "  Aquatic  plants." 

A-auAT'|C,  n.    (Bot.)   A  plant  which  grows  in 

the  water.  Ilentlow. 

A-UUAt'I-CAL,  a.    Same  as  Aquatic.    Evelyn. 

t  Aa'VA-TlLE,  a.  Inhabiting  the  water  ;  aquat- 
ic.    "  The  aquatile  or  water  frog."        Browne. 

A'aUA-TiNT,  i„,     [L.  a^M«,  water,  and  It. 

^A'Q.U.^-TiJ^'TA,  \tintn,  imt.]  A  kind  of  en- 
gra\'ing  resembling  India-ink  drawings.  P.  Cyc. 

II  A  '^UA-TOF-fA  'Jk'A,  n.  [L.  n^ia,  water,  and 
Toffaiia.]  '  A  poisonous  fluid  invented  about 
16o9,  by  a  woman  of  Palermo,  named  Toffana, 
who  was  instrumental  in  causing  the  death  of 
six  hundred  persons  hv  the  use  of  it ;  —  subse- 
quently found  to  be  a  solution  of  arsenic.  P.  Cyc. 

II  A  'q,OA-Vi'TJE,  n.  [L.,  waier  of  life.]  Bran- 
dy, or  spirit  of  wine.  " Aqua-vita  \ioil\e."  Shak. 

Aa'Up-DOCT  [Hk'we-dSkt,  ir.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.; 
a'kw^-dakt,  8.  P.  K.],  n.  [L.  aquaductus;  aqua, 
water,  and  ductus,  a  duct  or  canal. 1 

1.  A  conduit,  or  artificial  channel,  for  convey- 
ing water  from  one  place  to  another ;  —  especial- 
ly applied  to  structures  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  large  cities  with  water. 

Modem  Rome  ia  abnndantiv  snppUrd  with  water  br  thrt* 
of  the  ancient  aifiudactt.  which  have  undergone  repair*  and 
restorations.  •''•  <-Vf. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  canal  in  certain  parts  of  the 
body.     "Aqueduct  of  the  cochlea."    Dungliton. 

t  A-aUE'I-TY,  n.  [L.  aqua,  water.]  Wateriness  ; 
aqueousness.     [Used  ludicrously.]     B.  Jonson. 

A'aL'g-oCs  (a'kw?-iig),  a.  Containing  water; 
watery ;  aquose  ;  as,  "  An  aqueous  solution." 

Aqueou.1  humor.  lAntU.)  the  fluid  whirh  flits  the 
anterior  rhamlier  of  the  eye,  from  the  romea  to  th« 
crystalhne.  —  Jlqiieous  rork.i,  lOeot.)  n>ck9  formed  un. 
der  water,  and  chararteriied  eitlier  by  atratiftcatinn 
or  by  fossils,  or  by  both  ;  ne-limentary  nwka.  —  .4fa«. 
ous  sml,  {Agric.)  soil  naturally  abounding  in  water. 

A'aup-OUS-NfiSS,  ».     Quality  of  being  aqueous ; 

wateriness;  aquosity.  Johnson. 

Aa'U|-FORM  {ak'w?-),a.  [L.  nyi«i,water,  and/or- 

ma,  form.]     Having  the  form  of  water.    Kirhy. 

JlQUlLJt  (Sk'w?-I»),  n. ;  pi.  AtiUtLJE.    [L.] 

1.  ((Jmith.)  A  genus  of  accipitrine  or  mptc 
rial  birds  ;  the  eagle.  Brande. 


•iP'ToTE,  n.     [Gr.  auroirof,  indeclinable  ;    a  priv.  2.  A  constellation  immediately  above  Capri- 

and  JTTuiffif,  a  falling,  or  a  grammatical  case.]  comus  and  Aquarius.                                   Crabb. 

{Gram.)  An  indeclinable  noun.            Johnson,  j^^^^.^j-.f^f.^  (»k'w?-).  n.     [L.  aquHe^ua,  wa- 

AP-Y-RET'IC  a.     [Gr.  o  priv.  and  irupmJf,  fever.]  ter-drawiug;  aqua,  water. and  lego,  to «^^'- ~ 

{Hied.)  Free  from  fever.                       Dunglison.  A  corruption  ol  aqtitUna,  Liun^us.)     {Oot.)  A 

^                                                     ,,,•!.  Kcnus  of  plants,  commonly  called  cobtmbinea, 

AP'Y-RftX-Y,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  irto/fit,  feverish-  gelonirinK  to  the  crow-foot  Uibe.          Eng.  Cyc. 

ness.l     {Med.)  Intermission  of  a  fever.  Crabb.  »    * 

\,                                         ,           o      1     V  »  AO-Vl-U'M-X,n.pt.  {Or- 

Ap'Y-ROOs,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  irDp,  fire.]     >ot  ^^^f^.     ^   sub-familv    of 

changed  by  the  effect  of  heat.                  Brande.  j^j^^^   ^^   ^y^^    ^^^^^    \f,. 

.i'QC;./*  (a'kw?),  n.     [L.]     Water:  — almost  an-  c.pi/rea,  and  family  Fn/- ^ 

gUcized  in  some  compounds,  as  aqua-vttiB.  conida- ;  eagles.       uray. 

WA'QUJI-FdR'rrS  [a'kw,-ror'lis,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.  Aa'lM-I'lNE  (»k'w?-nn  or 
Sm. ;  kk'w9-f«r'Us,  W'.  J.  F.  IL],  n.  [L..  strong  ,  »kwHIn)  [»k  «?  '»".  Z^- 
water.]    (CA««.)  Nitric  acid.                        lre.\     J.t.Ja.,  tk  w^-lln,   W. 


at  Uibe.  Eng.  Cyc. 

•    ^^ 

BaltactuaalbieiUa. 


MiE.N,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    bClI,   BUR,  RCLE;   <?,  ^,  ^,  i,  soft;  C,  6.  £,  i,  hard;  ?  «  i.    ?  «  |X.— TU18,  tMM. 
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AQUILON 

p.  Sm. ;  ak'w?-Jin  or  ak'we-lln,  K."],  a.  [L.  aqui- 
linits ;  aquiUi,  an  eagle  ;  Fr.  aquilin.'^  Per- 
taining to  an  eagle  ;  hooked,  as  an  eagle  s  beak. 

Aa'Ul-LuN  (ak'we-IS'O.  «•  [L-  aquilo,  the  north 
wind  ;  aqui/a,  an  eagle.]  The  north  wind  ;  — 
so  called  from  its  rapidity  and  violence,  resem- 
bling the  flight  of  an  eagle.  Shak. 

A-aUl-TA'N|-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Pertaining  to 
Aquitania,  oiie  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  Gaul. 

t  A-au6SE'  (si-kw53'),  a.  [L.  aquosus ;  aqua,  wa- 
ter ;  Fr.  aqiieza;.]     Watery  ;  aqueous.     Bailey. 

t  A-QUOS'l-TY  (sL-kwBs'e-te),  n.  [L.  aquositas  ;  Fr. 
aquosite.l     Wateriness ;  aqueousness,    Bailey. 

Ar'AB,  or  A'RAB  [a'rjb,  K.  Ash ;  ar'^b,  C.  Eam- 
sfiaw.  Maunder],  n.  {Geoff.)  A  native  of  Arabia. 

AR'A-BESaUE  (5r'?-b«sk),  a.  [Fr.  arabesque.] 
{Paint.  &  Sculp.)  Relating  to  the  Arabs,  and  ap- 
plied to  certain  fantastic  ornaments.    FairhoU. 

AR'A-BESttUE    (arVbfislc),   n.      1.  The 
Arabic  language,     [r.]  Guthrie. 

2.  A  capricious,  fantastic,  or  heter- 
ogeneous species  of  ornament,  adopt- 
ed from  ancient  art  in  Arabian  and 
Moorish  architecture,  and  consisting 
of  fruits,  flowers,  foliage,  and  many 
other  forms,  except  those  of  animals, 
which,  in  pure  Arabesque,  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  law  of  Mahomet.  Brande. 

AR'A-BESaUED  (ar'it-b«skt),  p.  a.     Hav- 
ing arabesque  ornaments. 

With  its  vennilioned  initial  letters,  lo  prettily  arahearpied. 

Ec.  Hev. 

A-RA'Bl-AN,  a.     {Geog.)  Relating  to  Arabia. 

A-RA'B|-AN,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Arabia  ;  an 
Arab.    '  Is.  xiii.  20. 

Ar'A-BIc,  a.  Relating  to  Arabia;  Arabian;  as, 
"  A  word  of  Arabic  origin." 

AR'A-bIc,  n.  The  language  of  Arabia.  "The 
original  Arabic  of  the  Alcoran."  Worthington. 

A-RAb'J-CAL,  a.    Arabian  ;  Arabic.         Shelton,. 

^-RAB'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  Arabian  manner. 
"  Whose  name  yira6ica%  signifies."     Herbert. 

Ar'A-BINE,  n.  {Vhem.)  An  exudation  from  sev- 
eral species  of  Acacia ;  gum-arabic.      Gregory. 

Ar'A-BI^M,  n.  An  Arabic  word,  phrase,  or  idiom. 

Ar'A-BIst,  n.     One  versed  in  Arabic  literature. 

Ar'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  arabilis  ;  aro,  to  plough  ;  A.  S. 
ertan,  to  plough.]  Fit  for  the  plough  or  til- 
lage ;  that  may  be  ploughed.  Addison. 

Ar'A-BY,  n.    The  country  of  Arabia.  [Poetical.] 

Sabaean  odors  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Arabu  tlie  blest  Milton. 

t  iJt-RACE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  arracher,  to  pluck.]  To 
tear  away  ;  to  draw  away  by  force. 

The  children  from  her  ann  they  'gan  arace.    Chaucer. 

A-RA'CEOI;s  (jt-ra'shus,  66),  a.  [Arum,  one  of 
the  genera  of  plants]  {Bot.)  Belonging  to 
plants  of  the  genus  Arum.  Gray. 

AR  'A-en1S,  a.  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
which  produce  the  subterranean  pods  called 
peanuts.  .  Gray. 

4-RAeu'm-D.^,  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ipix^^y  ^ 
spider.]  {Ent.)  A  class  of  smull  animals,  in- 
cluding spiders,  mites,  and  scorpions.      Baird. 

A-RA€H'NJ-DAN,  n.  {Ent.)  One  of  the  arach- 
nida.  Brande. 

,^-RAjCFf'NolD,  a.  [Gr.  <>p(Sx>"7.  a  cobweb,  and 
dioi,  form.] 

1.  {Anat.)  Noting  several  membranes,  which 
by  their  extreme  thinness  resemble  spider- 
webs; —  applied  especially  by  the  ancients  to 
the  tunic  of  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye,  and 
by  the  moderns  to  one  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  between  the  dura  mater  and  pia  mater. 

Dunglison. 

2.  {Bat.)  Noting  surfaces  which  have  very 
long  and  loosely  entangled  hairs,  so  as  to  re- 
semble cobweb.  Lindley. 

AR-.^eH-J\r'6I'DE§,n.  [L.]  (^nn/.)  An  arach- 
noid membrane.  —  See  Ahachnoiu.    Deiham. 
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AR-A€H-N5L'0-9TsT,  n.  One  versed  or  skilled 
in  arachnology.  Kirby. 

AR-ACH-NOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  apa)(yri,  a  spider, 
and  i-oyoi,  a  discourse.]  The  science  of,  or  a 
treatise  on,  the  arachnida.  Kirby. 

A-RA;'0-STYLE,  a.  [Gr.  apaidarvUi  ;  ,'inat6i,  thin, 
rare,  and  arvXoi,  a  column.]  {Arch.)  Noting  an 
intercolumniation  equal  to  four,  and  sometimes 
five,  diameters  of  the  column.  Francis. 

A-RiE-O-SYS'TYLE,  a.  [Gr.  ipatdi,  thin,  rare, 
and  abarvXoc;  ;  aiv,  with,  and  arvJ.oi,  a  column.] 
{Arch.)  Noting  an  arrangement  in  which  the 
columns  are  placed  in  pairs,  throwing  two  in- 
tercolumniations  into  one.  Elmes. 

AR-A-M^'AN,  )  a.     Relating  to  the  country  of 
Ar-A-MA'IC,     )  Aram,  or    Syria    and    Mesopo- 
tamia.    "Aramaic  language."  P.  Cyc. 
ARJilOJfEE  (jr-an'ya),  n.  [Fr.,  a  spider,]  (Fort.) 
A  branch,  return,  or  gallery  of  a  mine.  Bailey. 

A-Rjl-f'JV^,n.pl.  [L.] 

{Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of  the 

order  Scansores,  and 

family     Psittacidee ; 

macaws.  Gray. 

t  A-RAI§E'  (si-raz'),  v. 

a.     [A.  S.  arasian.] 

To  raise.  Shak. 

AR-A-NE'!-DAN,        n. 

{Eiit.)    One  of  a- tribe  Comums  nobilis. 

of  the  pulmonary  order  of  arachnidans.  Brande. 

Ar-A-NE'I-FORM,  a.  Resembling  a  spider; 
having  the  form  or  shape  of  a  spider.     Ogilvie. 

A-RA'Nf-OUS,  a.  [L.  aranea,  a  spider's  web.] 
Resembling  a  spider's  web  or  cobweb.  Derham. 

4-RAJ\r'06,  n.    A  species  of  bead  made  of  rough 

cornelian.  McCulloch. 

A-RA'TION,  n.    [L.  aratio.]    Ploughing  ;  tillage. 

Lands  ore  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  oration  when  thcv  are 
under  tillage.  Brande. 

t  AR' A-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  aro,  to  plough.]  Relating 
to  ploughing,  or  to  tillage.  Bailey. 

A-rAU-CA  RI-.^,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  gigantic 
firs,  confined  to  a  few  species  inhabiting  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Loudon. 

AR'BA-LEST,  \  „      [Contracted  from  arcubalist ; 

AR'BA-LET,     >  Fr.   arbaleste.]     A    crossbow.  — 

AR'BA-LiST    )  ^^^  Arcubalist.  Camden. 

AR'BA-LiST-gR,  n.    A  crossbow-man.         Speed. 

AR'BJ-T^R,  ?i.  [L. ;  It.  arbitro;  Sp.  arbitrador  ; 
Fr.  arbitre.] 

1.  {Law.)  One  appointed  to  decide  a  point 
in  dispute ;  an  arbitrator ;  an  umpire  ;  a  ref- 
eree ;  a  judge  with  discretionary  power.  Burrill. 

2.  One  who  directs  or  controls. 

llis  miijcsty  seems  to  be  generally  allowed  for  the  sole  ar- 
biter of  the  aftairs  of  Christendom.  Temple. 

Syn. Arbiters,  arbitrators,  umpires,  and  referees 

decide  according  to  their  best  Judgment,  on  principles 
of  equity,  after  a  full  iiearing  of  the  ca^es  referred  to 
ihem  ;  judges  must  decide  as  the  law  prescribes. — 
See  Judge. 

AR'BI-T^R,  V.  a.    To  judge  ;  to  arbitrate.  Huloet. 

AR'Bl-TRA-BLE  (ar'be-trfi-bl),  a. 

1.  Arbitrary ;  depending  upon  the  will.  "  Such 
arbitrable  proportion."  Spelman. 

2.  Determinable.  Bp.  Hall. 

AR'BI-TRA^E,  n.    Arbitration,  [r.]    R.  Cobdcn. 

AR'B|-TRAL,  a.    Relating  to  arbitration.    Craig. 

AR-bIt'RA-m6nT,  n.  1.  Will ;  determination  ; 
decision ;  choice. 

stand  fast  i  to  stand  or  fall 
Free  in  thine  own  arbitrament  it  lies.  Milton. 

2.  {Law.)  Award  of  arbitrators.  Burrill. 

JSrS'  This  word  is  written  arbitrament  and  arbitre- 
mcnt.  Johnson  favors  arbitrement ;  but  arbitrament 
is  better  authorized,  and  Smart  says,  ^^.^rbitrament  is 
the  more  English  form." 

AR'Bl-TRA-RJ-LY,  ad.    In  an  arbitrary  manner. 

AR'Br-TRA-RI-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  arbi- 
trary ;  despotiealness  ;  tyranny.  Temple. 

t  AR-BI-TRA'RJ-OUS,  a.  Arbitrary;  despotic. 
"  Devices  of  arbitrarious  superstition."    More. 
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t  AR-BI-TRA'RI-OUS-LY,  ad.  According  to  mere 
will  and  pleasure  ;  arbitrarily.  Glanville. 

AR'BI-TRA-RY,  a.  [L.  arbitrarius ;  arbiter,  a 
judge.] 

1.  Round  by  no  law;  irresponsible;  abso- 
lute; despotic;  as,  "An  arbitrary  monarch." 

2.  Depending  on  no  rule  ;  determined  only 
by  the  will ;  voluntary.  "  Arbitrary  calcula- 
tions, and  such  as  vary  at  pleasure."     Browne. 

Indifferent  things  arc  left  artntrary  to  us.  Bp.  Halt 

Syn.  —  See  Absolute. 

AR'BI-TRAte,  v.  a.  [L.  arbitror,  to  judge  ;  It.  ar~ 
bitrare ;  Sp.  arbitrar ;  Fr.  arbitrer.]  [i.  arbi- 
trated ;  pp.  arbitrating,  arbitrated.]  To 
decide  or  determine  as  an  arbiter. 

'Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war 
The  bitter  clamor  of  two  eager  tongues. 
Can  arlntrate  tliis  cause  betwixt  us.  Shak. 

Yet  where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear 
D(>es  arbitrate  the  event,  my  nature  is, 
That  I  incline  to  hope  rather  than  fear, 
And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion.  Milton. 

AR'BI-TRATE,  v.  n.  To  decide  as  an  arbitrator 
or  umpire;  to  give  judgment;  as,  "  We  have 
been  chosen  to  arbitrate  between  them." 

AR-BI-TRA'TION,  n.     1.  Act  of  arbitrating. 

2.  {Law.)  'The  investigation  and  determina- 
tion of  a  cause  or  matter  in  controversy  by  an 
unofficial  person,  or  by  persons  mutually  chosen 
by  the  contending  parties.  Burrill. 

AR-BI-TRA'TION-B6nd,  n.  {Law.)  A  solemn 
obligation  to  submit  to  an  award.     Blackstone. 

AR'BI-TRA-TOR,  n.      [L.  arbitror,  to  judge.] 

1.  An  umpire  ;  an  arbiter  ;  a  judge. 

The  end  crowns  all; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator.  Time, 
Will  one  day  end  it.  Shak. 

2.  A  ruler  ;  a  sovereign ;  a  governor. 

Though  heaven  be  shut. 
And  heaven's  high  Arbitrator  sit  secure.         Milton. 

3.  {Law.)  A  disinterested  person,  to  whose 
judgment  or  decision  matters  in  dispute  are 
submitted  by  the  consent  of  parties.      Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Arbiter,  Judge. 

AR'B{-TRA-TRIX,  n.  A  female  judge  or  arbiter  ; 
arbitress.  Sherwood. 

AR-BIT'R5-MENT,  n.    1.   Decision;  determina- 
tion.    "Ji\en  to  a  m.0Tta\  arbitrement."    Shak. 
2.  {Law.)  Award  ;  decision  of  arbitrators.  — 
See  Arbitrament. 

AR'B}-TRESS,  n.     A  female  arbiter  ;  arbitratrix. 

Fell  Discord,  arbitress  of  such  debate.  Coiej)er, 

AR'Bl-TRY,  n.  [L.  arbitrium..]  Free  will.  Chaucer. 

AR'BOR,  n.     [L.  arbor ;  Fr.  arbre,  a  tree.] 

1.  A  place  covered  with  branches  of  trees, 
leaves,  or  vines,  so  as  to  be  shady ;  a  bower. 

For  noonday's  heat  are  closer  arlmr.t  made. 

And  for  fresh  evening  uir  tlic  open  glade.        Dryrlen. 

2.  {Mech.)  The  principal  ^indle  or  axis 
which  communicates  motion  to  the  other  parts 
of  a  machine.  Brande. 

t  AR'BO-RA-RY,  a.  [L.  arborarius.]  Belonging 
to  a  tree  ;  arboreous.  Bailey. 

t  AR'BO-RA-TOR,  n.  [L. ;  Fr.  arborateur.]  A 
planter  or  pruner  of  trees.  Evelyn. 

Ar  'BOR-Di-A  'JVJE,  w.  [L.,  tree  of  silver,  that 
metal  having  been  called  Diana  by  the  old  chem- 
ists.] The  arborescent  crystallization  that  takes 
place  when  quicksilver  is  put  into  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver;  silver  precipitated  b\'  mer- 
cury from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid.       Brande. 

AR'BORED  (ar'burd),  a.  Furnished  with  an  ar- 
bor. Pollok. 

AR-BO'Rp-OtrS,  a.  1.  Belonging  to,  or  growing 
on,  trees.  "An  arboreous  excrescence. "iiroiowe. 
2.  Like  a  tree.  "A  grain  of  mustard  be- 
comes arboreous."  Brow7ie. 

AR-BO-RES'CfNT,  a.  [L.  arboresco,  arborescens, 
to  grow  into  a  tree.]  Resembling  a  tree ;  grow- 
ing like  a  tree ;  having  a  tendency  to  take  the 
form  of  a  tree  ;  dendritic.  Evelyn. 

AR'BO-RET,  n.  [L.  arbor.]  A  small  tree  or 
shrub.     "  Arhorets  and  flowers."  Milton. 

AR-BO-RK  'TUM,  n. ;  pi.  L.  Ar-bo-rk'ta  ;  FiUg. 
[L.]     {Hort.)  A  plantation  of 


AR-Bp-RE'TVM$. 

trees  or  shrubs. 


Loudon 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  'V^,  long;    A,  E,  T,  6,  U,  V,  short;    A,  g,  |,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;    fARE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL  ;    titlR,  HER; 
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f  AR-BoR'l-CAL,  rt.     Relating  to  trcps.     Howell. 

}iB.-B()R-\-CVl'T'i;-R.\L,(i.  Belonging  or  relating 
to  arboriculture.  Loudon, 

AR-HOR-1-cOI,T'I,'RE,  n.  [L.  arltor,  a  tree,  and 
atU'ura,  a  cultivating.]  The  art  of  cultivating 
treca  and  shrubs.  Brande. 

Ar-BOR-1-cOlT'V-R1sT,  n.  One  who  practises 
aboficulture.  Lotidon. 

AR-b0R'|-FORM,  o.     [L.  arftor,  a  tree,  and /br- 
"  ma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  tree.  Ogilvie. 

XR'BOR-IsT,  n.  One  who  makes  trees  his  study. 
"  Our  cunning  arborists."  Evelyn. 

Ar-BQR-J-ZA'TIQN,  n.  The  appearance  or  figure 
of  a  tree  or  plant  in  minerals.  Oguvie. 

AR'noR-OUvS,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  an  arbor; 
fonned  by  trees. 

But  flr»t  from  under  shndy,  curborota  roof 
l-o»ly-the>'  bowed  adoring.  Milton. 

jR'BOR-Sji-TUR'Jvi,  n.  [L.,  tree  of  Satrtm.'] 
The  arborescent  crystallization  that  takes  place 
when  metallic  zinc  is  suspended  in  a  solution 
of  a  salt  of  lead.  Uorsford. 

AR'BQR-VINE,  n.    A  species  of  bind-weed 

AR'BOR-yi'T.X,  n.     [L.,  tree  of  life.] 

1.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  tree  ;  Thuja.  Loudon. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  name  given  to  an  arbores- 
cent appearance  observed  on  cutting  the  cere- 
bellum longitudinally.  Dunglison. 

AR'BUS-^LE  (ar'bus-sl),  n.  [L.  arbuscula.'lA.  lit- 
tle tree  or  shrub.  Bailey. 

AR-BUS'cy-LAR,  a.  Composed  of,  or  resembling, 
shrubs.  Craig. 

AR-BUS'TIVE,  o.  \1..  arbustivus.']  Planted  with 
trees  or  shrubs.  Smart. 

JlR-BiJS'TUM,n.  [L.]  The  classical  name  for 
an  orchard,  hopyard,  or  vineyard.  Brande. 

AR'BUTE,  n.  [L.  arbiUus.']  A  genus  of  evergreen 
shrubs  ;  the  strawberry-tree.  Loudon. 

AR-BO'Tp-AN,  a.  Relatingtothe  arbute.  Evelyn. 

JlR-BU'TUS,  n.  [L.]  A  genus  of  evergreen 
shrubs ;  arbute.  Gray. 

ARC,  n.  [L.  arcua,  a  bow ;  It.  Ig  Sp.  arco  ;  Fr.  arc.] 

1.  {Geom.)  A  part  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  or  other  curve.  Davies  8^  Peck. 

2.  An  arch ;  a  vault.  "Arcs  of  triumph^"Po/>fc'. 
4R'Cjt,n.     [L.]     1.  A  chest ;  a  coffer.       Weale. 

2.  An  enclosed  space  ;  a  vaulted  cell.  IFeo/c. 

3.  A  beam  with  a  groove  in  it.  Britton. 

4.  {Zol.)  A  genus  of  bivalve,  inequivalve 
mollusks,  which  have  numerous  sharp  alternate 
teeth  at  the  hinge  of  the  shell.  Woodward, 

iAR-CADE',  n.  [L,  arcus,  a  bow ;  Sp.  arcada ;  Fr. 
arcade.] 

1.  {Arch,)  A  series  of  apertures  or  recesses 
with  arched  ceilings  supported  by  piers,  form- 
ing the  ornamental  front  of  large  masses  of 
masonry.  Britton. 

2.  A  covered  walk  along  the  side  of  a  build- 
ing or  buildings,  with  columns  on  the  outer  edge 
supporting  arches.  Brande. 

3.  A  single  arched  aperture  or  enclosure. 

The  aqueducts  required  constant  repairs,  especially  those 
on  arches.  The  spaees  between  the  piers  varied  much  in 
width.  Some  of  the  arcades  arc  as  much  as  twenty-seven 
feet  in  diameter.  Girilt. 

4.  A  space  covered  by  a  continued  vault  or 
arch  supported  on  piers  or  columns.  Weale, 

AR-CAD'gD,a.  Furnished  with  an  arcade.  P.Mag. 

i\R-CA'DI-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Arcadia. 
"Charmed  with  Arcadian  pipe."  Milton. 

AR-CA'DIC,  a.     {Geog.)  Arcadian.  Ogilvie, 

AR'CA-Dy,  n.    The  country  of  Arcadia.    Milton, 

tAR-cANE',  a,  [L.  arcanus.]  Secret;  mysteri- 
ous.   "  The  arcane  mysteries."  Cudworth. 

J/R-CA'JVUM,n.,  i)\.   4R.cX'N4,     [L.] 

1.  A  secret ;  a  mystery.  Swift, 

_  2.  {Chem.  &.  Med.)  Any  recipe  or  prepara- 
tion reputed  to  possess  great  efficacy,  whose 
composition  is  kept  secret.  Dunglison. 

MRC'b6u-tAJ^T  {-ViLnif),n.  [Fr.]  {Arch.)  A 
kind  of  arched  buttress  fonned  of  a  fiat  arch 


or  part  of  an  arch,  and  abutting  against  the 
foot  or  side  of  another  arch  or  vault  to  sup- 
port it ;  a  flying-buttress.  Weale. 

ARCH,  n. ;  pi.  arch'^^.     [L.  arcua,  a  bow ;   It.  4r 
Sp.  arco  ;  Fr.  arc,  or  arvke.] 

1.  {Geom.)  Part  of  any  curved  line,  as  of  a 
circle  or  an  ellipse;  an  arc.  Locke. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  seir- 
sustaming  struc- 
ture, of  a  bow-like 
form,  resting  at 
each  end  on  sup- 
ports, to  which  any 
strain  or  force  act- 
ing against  it  is 
communicated  by  lateral  pressure  through  the 
wedge-shaped  blocks  or  the  several  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Francia. 

The  arch  itself  is  formed  by  the  vouxsoirs,  or  Htonea 
cut  into  tile  sliape  of  a  truncated  wedge,  the  upjier- 
inost  of  which,  at  C,  is  called  the  keystone.  TIte  seams 
or  planes,  in  which  two  adjacent  voussoirsare  united, 
arc  called  t\\e  jointg ;  the  solid  masonry,  A  B  and  B  P, 
aeain.st  which  tlio  extremities  of  the  arch  abut  or  rest, 
are  called  the  abutments ;  and  the  line  from  which 
the  arch  springs,  at  A  a,  B  b,  the  impost.  The  lower 
line  of  the  arch  stones.  A  C  B,  is  the  intra/hs,  or  soffit ; 
the  upper  line,  the  eztradns,  or  bank.  The  beeinnine  of 
the  arch  is  called  the  spring  of  the  arch  ;  the  middle, 
the  crown  ;  the  parts  between  the  spring  and  tJie 
crown,  the  haunches.  The  distance,  A  B,  between 
the  upper  extremities  of  the  piers,  or  the  springing 
lines,  is  called  the  span,  and  C  D  is  the  height  of  the 
arch.  Brande. 

3.  A  vaulted  roof  or  dome,  as  the  sky. 


4.  {Anat.)  Any  part  of  the  body  resembling 
an  arch  in  form  ;  as,  "  TheorcA  of  the  colon  "  ; 
'*  The  arch  of  the  aorta."  Dunglison. 

5.  t  [Gr.  af}')(6i.]    A  chief ;  a  leader. 

My  worthy  jirch  and  patron  comes  to-night.  Shak. 

ARCH,  V.  a.  [i.  arched  ;  pp.  akchino,  arched.] 

1.  To  cover  with  an  arch  or  with  arches. 

The  proud  river  whicli  makes  her  hci  at  her  feet  is  arched 
over  with  such  a  curious  pile  of  stones.  Howell. 

2.  To  form  into  an  arch. 

Fine  devices  of  arching  water  without  spilling.        Bacon. 
Arch,  v.  n.    To  build  or  make  arches. 

The  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
Build  on  the  wave  or  arch  beneath  the  sand. 


Pope. 
Arch,  a.     [Gr.  apj(^6<,  a  chief,  a  leader.] 

1.  Chief ;  of  the  first  class. 

There  is  sprung  up 
An  heretic,  an  arch  one,  Cmnmer.  Shak. 

2.  Waggish  ;  mirthful ;  shrewd. 

lie  had  the  reputation  of  an  arch  lad  at  school.  SwifL 
jg^  Dr.  Johnson  remarks  of  this  word  in  the  last 
sense :  "  This  signification  it  seems  to  have  gained  by 
being  frequently  applied  to  the  boy  most  remarka- 
ble for  his  pranks ;  as, '  The  arch  rogue ' ;  unless  it 
be  derived  from  Archy,  the  name  of  the  jetiter  to 
Charles  I." 

ARCH—,  [Gr.  a(ij(6i]  in  composition,  signifies  chief, 
or  of  the  first  class ;  as,  archatigel,  arc/ibishop. 

AR-jCH^-6g'RA-PHV,  n.  [Gr.  ipx"'"''  ^^°^  ^^^ 
beginning,  ancient,  and  Ypitpy),  to  describe.]  A 
writing  or  treatise  on  antiquity.  Elmes. 

AR-CH^-O-LO'^l-AN,  n.  One  versed  in  arche- 
ology ;  an  archaeologist.  J.  Murray, 

AR-£;H^-0-L6<?'IC,        )  a,    [Gr.  ipx'^.oXoy.Kdi.] 
AR-eUJE-Q-Ld^'l-CAL,  >   Relating  to  archa;olo- 
gy  or  antiquities.  Ash. 

.\R-je;H^-0L'O-9lST,  n.  One  versed  in  archaeol- 
ogy ;  an  archaeologian.  Seager. 

AR-CHiE-OL'O-ipy,  n.  [Gr.  apxatoXoyia  ;  if}(.-''"'it 
from  the  beginning,  ancient,  and  i^iyot,  a  dis- 
course ;  Fr.  archeolvgie,]  Learning  in,  or 
knowledge  of,  ancient  art  and  ancient  things  ; 
a  discourse  on  antiquities.  Wartoti. 

49*  This  word  is  sometinies  written  archaiolo^. 
which  is  not  in  accord.ince  with  the  usual  form  of 
derivations  from  the  Greek. 

AR-£HA'IC,         )  a.  [Or.  ipx^'u^ii-]  Old  ;  ancient ; 

AR-jCHA'J-CAL,  Sgone  out  of  use.  "The  head- 
dress of  the  females  ...  is  peculiar,  and  so 
very  archaic."  Dawson. 

AR-eHAi-fiL'O-^V,  n.    See  Arch.¥:olooy. 

AR'fcMIA-I^M,  n.  [Gr.  ipx''i<'i'^<'\  An  antiijuat- 
ed  term,  expression,  phrase,  or  idiom.      If  atta. 


ARni-AN'9I^L,  n.  L  One  of  the  highest  order 
of  angels. 

Darfccnrd  so,  fH  shon* 
Above  them  all  the  arrhOK^L  Mlllom. 

2.  {Pot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  Lamium.l^wdon. 

AR*'H-AN-9f;L'|C,  a.    Belonging  to  archuugel*. 

JlR€H-jfJV<ff:/.'l.CA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
American  umbelliferous  plants.  Gray, 

ArCH-A-P68'TLE  (llrch-»-p»«'»l),  n.  Chief  apos- 
tle. "The  highest  titles,  .  .  .  soch  as  arch- 
apostle,  supreme  of  the  apostles."  Trapp. 

ARCH-AR'£;H|-TfiCT,  n.    The  highest  architect. 

I II  ne'er  believe  that  the  Arrharchilrrt 

With  all  these  drei  the  haaveul)  anJtca  decked 

Only  for  show.  //«  ISarlat. 

ArcH-BEA'CO.N  (urch-Wkn),  n.  Chief  place  of 
prospect  or  of  signal.  Canw. 

ArcH-BIsh'OP,  n.  The  primate  of  a  province 
containing  several  dioceses ;  a  bishop  of  the 
first  class,  who  superintends  '  the  conduct  of 
other  bishops,  his  suffragans  ;  a  metropolitan. 

T 
Eng 
mat< 

in  Kngliiiid,  Cuiitrrbury  and  Vnrk.    The  Arrhlk^Jtn/i ... 

tcrhury  hiu  the  pn-cedeucy  uf  all  the  other  cktrwy;  next  to 
him,  (he  Archla»hvp  of  Vork.  /{ooi. 

ArcH-bIsh'QP-RIc,  n.  The  sUte,  iurisdirtion, 
or  province  of  an  archbishop.  "  The  archhiah- 
opric  of  Toledo."  Shak. 

ARCH-BriTCH'^R,/*.    Chief  mender.  [Ironical.] 

ArcUntcher  of  a  psalm  or  prayer.  Bp.  Corbet. 

ARCH-BrF-F66.N',  n.    The  chief  bnflbon.  .Sco«, 

ArcH-BUIlu'c:r  (arch-bTld'?r).  »•  Chief  builder. 
"  Excellent  archbuildera,"  Harmar. 

ArcH-B0T'L6R,  n.  The  chief  butler :  — former- 
ly an  officer  of  the  German  empire.  Aah. 

ARCH-BUT'TRgSS,  n.    An  arc-boutant.  Britton. 

ARCH-CHAM'BgR-LA|N,  n.  Formerly  a  high 
officer  of  the  German  empire.  Aan. 

Arch-CHAn'C(:l-LQR,  n,  A  great  officer,  who 
formerly  presided  over  the  secretaries  of  a 
court.  Aah, 

ArcH-CHAnT'5R,  n.  The  chief  chanter.  Johnaon. 

ArcH-£;h£m'|C,  a.  Of  the  highest  chemic 
power.     "  The  archchemic  sun."  MiUon. 

Arch-CQN-SPIr'A-TOR,  n.  A  chief  conspirator. 
"Adversary  and  archconapirator."    MaundreU, 

ArcH-CRIt'JC,  n.  The  chief  critic.  "  Areh- 
critic  of  the  sacred  muses."  Trtana.  ofBoccaUtu. 

ARCH-DEA'CON  (llrch-de'kn),n.  1.  In  the  prim- 
itive church,  a  superior  deacon,  an  assistant  of 
the  bishop. 

2.  {Church  of  England.)  An  ecclesiastical 
dignitary,  ranking  next  to  the  bishop,  by  whom 
he  is  appointed  to  preside  over  an  archdeaconry. 

Syn.— See  CLERevMAN. 

ARCH-DEA'CON-RV'  (Urch-de'kn-r?),   fl. 

1.  The  office,  jurisdiction,  or  residence  of  an 
archdeacon.  Switibunte. 

2.  A  subdivision  of  a  diocese  over  which  an 
archdeacon  presides.  Blackatone. 

ArcH-DEA'CON-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  an  arch- 
deacon ;  archdeaconry!  Johnaon. 

ARCH-Di'Q-CESE,  n.  The  diocese  of  an  arch- 
bishop. Gent.  Mag. 

ARCH-D|-ViNE',  n.  A  principal  theologian. 
"  One  of  their  own  archdirinea.  Burton. 

ArcH-DRO'ID,  n.    The  chief  of  the  Druids.  Aah. 

ArcH-DU'C.^L,  a.    Belonging  to  an  archduke. 

ArcH-DCch'^SS,  n.  The  wife  of  an  archduke, 
or  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria.— 
See  Arcudi'kb. 

ArcH-dOch'Y,  h.  The  territory  of  an  arch- 
duke or  archduchess.  Butler. 

ArcH-DOkE',  n.  [arch  and  duke.]  A  title  given 
to  the  princes  of  the  hou.se  of  .\ikstria,  all  the 
sons  being  archdukes,  and  all  the  daughters 
archduchesses.  Buchanan. 

Arch-dOke'DQM,  n.  The  territory  of  an  arch- 
duke ;  archduchy.  Guthrie. 
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ARCHPRIMATE 


ARCH'?D  (arcli'?d  or  archt)    [arcli'ed,   S.  IV.  Ja. 
E. ;  arclit,  Sm.  A'.],  p.  a.     Having  the  form  of 
an  arch.     "Draw  his  arched  brows."         Shak. 
49- This  word  is  colloquially  pronoiiiiced  arclit. 

AR-£;HEli'0-(?V,  n.     [Gr.   ipxv,  a  principle,  and 
Xdyoi,  a  discourse.]     A  treatise  on  principles. 

Archeloi/i/  treati  of  principles,  and  sliould  not  be  con- 
founded witli  archceology,  which  treats  of  antiquities,  or 
things  old.  Flemiiiy. 

ARCH-EN'^-MY,  n.    A  chief  enemy;  —  applied 
especially  to  Satan.  Milton. 


ARCIl'gR,    n.     [I 
Sp.  arc  hero  ;  Fr 


[L.    amis,    a  how ;    It.   arciere ; 
'  T.  archer.]    One  who  shoots  with 
a  bow ;  a  bowman. 

Draw,  nrchei>,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head.         Shak. 

ARCH'pR-ftSS,  n.     She  that  shoots  with  a  how. 

She,  therefore,  glorious  aicheress  of  heaven.    Cowpei: 

ARCH'5R-Y,  n.  1.  The  skill  or  practice  of  an 
archer;  tlie  use  of  the  bow,  or  the  art  of  shoot- 
ing with  the  bow.  Camden. 
2.  f{Law.)  Anciently,  a  service  of  keeping 
a  bow  for  the  use  of  the  lord  in  the  defence  of 
his  castle.  Crabb. 

AROH'5§-CO[;RT  (arcli'ez-kort),  n.  An  ecclesi- 
astical court  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  being  the  superior  court  of  appeal 
in  his  bishopric.  It  is  so  called  from  having 
been  anciently  held  in  Bow  Church,  Lon- 
don, which  was  built  on  arches,  and  thence 
styled  St.  M.axy -le-bow,  (de  arcubus.)         Eden. 

AR-jCHp-TY'PAL,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  an 
archetype  or  pattern  ;  archetypical. 

An  archetiijial  world,  which  contains  intelligibly  all  that 
is  contained  sensibly  in  our  world.  Jioliiis/bioke. 

iR'£"Hp-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  apxerbTros ;  (Jpy;?,  begin- 
ning, and  rliTTOi,  pattern,  model ;  L.  arc/ieti/pum ; 
It.  archetipo ;  Fr.  archirtype.] 

1.  The  original,  of  which  any  copy  or  resem- 
blance is  made  ;  first  pattern  or  type. 

The  learned  eye,  versed  equally  in  nature  and  art,  easily 

compares  the  picture  with  its  archeti/jie.  Giliiin. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  the  archeti/j>es  of  our  ideas  are 

the  things  really  existing  out  of  us.  Fleming. 

2.  {Coinage.)  A  standard  weight  by  which 
others  are  adjusted.  Buchanan. 

3.  i^Anat.)  That  ideal,  original,  or  funda- 
mental pattern  on  which  a  natural  group  of 
animals  or  system  of  organs  has  been  con- 
structed, and  to  modifications  of  which  the 
various  forms  of  such  animals  or  organs  may 
be  referred.  Brande. 

AR-iCHg-TVP'l-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  an  arche- 
type; archetypal.  Warburton. 

ARCH-EU'NUCH,  n.     The  chief  of  the  eunuchs. 

Ash. 

JIR-CHE'US,  n.  [Gr.  aiyy^r.'iKo,  to  rule;  &px^' 
beginning.]  {Alchemy.')  According  to  Para- 
celsus, the  primum  mobile,  or  original  princi- 
ple in  nature,  pervading  all  things  and  presid- 
ing over  all  organic  phenomena.        Dunglison. 

ARCH-FEL'ON,  n.   The  chief  of  felons.     Milton. 

ARCH-FIEND'  (-re.id'),  n.  The  chief  of  fiends. 
"  Huge  in  length,  the  archfiend  lay."      Milton. 

tARC'H-FLA'MpN,  n.  Chief  priest.  "The  magi 
or  archjlamens."  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

ARCH-FLAT'T^R-^R,  n.  The  principal  flatterer. 

He  will  follow  the  ai-chflatlerer,  ...  a  man's  self.     Bacon. 

ARCH-FOE',  n.  A  grand  or  chief  enemy.  Milton. 

ARCH-F0UND'?R,  n.  The  chief  founder.  MiUm.. 

ARCH-FRIEND',  n.    A  chief  friend.     Arbuthnot. 

ARCH-GUV'5RN-0R,  n.  The  chief  governor. 
"  The  archyovernor  of  Athens."  Brewer. 

ARCH-HER'e-SY,n.  The  greatest  heresy.  Butler. 

ARCH-h£:r'P-TTc,  n.    Chief  heretic.     Pearson. 

ARCH-HYP'O-CRlTE,  n.    A  great  hypocrite. 

AR-iCHI'A-TgR  [5ir-k!'?-ter,  K.  C.  Todd,  Maun- 
der; iir-k^-k'\ex,  Ash,  Crabb],  n.  [Gr.  <Jp;^(nrpo? ; 
ap-)(^6i,  chief,  and  inrpii?,  a  physician  ;  Tr.  archia- 
tre.]     A  chief  physician,  or  a  physician  to  a 


sovereign. 


Sir  T.  Herbert. 


t  AR'CHI-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  ap^'f^?.]  Chief;  primary  ; 
authoritative.     "Archical  rule."         Hallyicell. 


AR-€HI-DJ-AC'0-N.5L,  a.  Belonging  to  an  arch- 
deacon.  -^^  A7-chi(liaconal -AwXhoxity ."    Wotton. 

AR-jyHI-e-PIS'CO-PA-CY,  n.  The  state  or  dig- 
nity of  an  archbishop. '  Sir  E.  Bering. 

AR-€HI-p-PIS'CO-PAL(ar-k?-e-i)is'ko-|)90,  a.  [L. 
archiepiscopiis.]  Belonging  to  an  archbishop. 
"The  archiepiscopal  see."  Bp.  Hull. 

AR-jCHI-5-PIS'CO-PATE,  n.  The  office  of  an 
archbishop ;  an  archbishopric.  Ch.  Ob. 

AR-jCHIc'RA-PH^R,  71.  [Gr.  <5p;t(5c,  chief,  and 
Ypiipo},  to  write.]  The  head  secretary.  Dr.  Black. 

AR'CHIL,  or  AR'jCHIL  [ar'chjl,  Sm. ;  ar'kjl,  Wb. ; 
ar'clijl  or  ar'kjl,  K.],  n.  [Corrupted  from  Fr. 
orseille.  Brande.]  A  violet-red  paste  used  in 
dyeing,  and  prepared  from  the  lichens  called 
Kocella  tinctoria  and  Rocella  fuciformis ;  or- 
chilla.    It  is  procured  in  the  Canaries.  Brande. 

AR-CHI-LO'jCHI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Archilo- 
chus,  or  the  verse  of  Archilochus.  Crahb. 

AR-CHJ-MAN'DKITE,  n.  [Gr.  aQ-^6i,  chief,  and 
Syr.  mandrite,  monk;  Gr.  fiili'^ja,  a  monastery  ; 
It.  archimandrita  ;  Fr.  archimandrite.]  The 
chief  of  the  monks;  —  a  title  in  the  Greek 
church  equivalent  to  that  of  abbot  in  the  Catho- 
lic church.  Brande. 

AR-CHTM-^-DE'AN,  a.   Relating  to  Ar- 
chimedes,  a   Greek    philosopher.  — 
Archimedean  screw,  or  Archimedes 
screw,  a  machine    for  rais- 
ing water,  consisting  of  a 
tube   rolled   into    a    spiral  [ 
form  round  about  a  cylin- 
der. F.  Cyc 

ARCH'{NG,  ^.  a.   Having  the    Archimedean  screw. 
form  of  an  arch ;   vaulted. 

'-  *_<i'"^«i  arching  against  the 
Gilpin. 


The  mole, . .  .  formed 
stream,  so  that  it  resists  the  current. 


AR-£;HI-Pp-LA<?'1C,  a. 
an  archipelago. 


Belonging  or  relating  to 
Ed.  Rev. 


AR-jCHI-PEL'A-GO  [ar-ke-pel'si-go,  W.  J.  E.  F. 
K.  Sm. ;  arch-e-pel'si-go,  Earnshaw],  n.  [Gr.  ap- 
XOi,  chief,  (or  Aiyaloi,  ^gean,  P.  Cyc.)  and  T:i).- 
ayoi,  the  sea  ;  Fr.  Archipel.]  The  modern  name 
of  the  ^gean  Sea ;  and,  as  this  abounds  in 
small  islands,  the  name  is  applied  to  various 
clusters  of  islands  in  other  seas.  P.  Cyc. 

AR'CHl-TECT,  n.  [Gr.  ap;^<r/Kru)i/ ;  ip^di,  chief, 
and  TiKToiv,  a  builder  ;  L.  architectus ;  It.  arch- 
itetto  ;  Sp.  architecto ;  Fr.  architecte.] 

1.  A  professor  of  the  art  of  buildmg ;  one 
competent  to  design  and  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  any  building. 

We  are  by  an  architect  to  understand  a  person  skilful  in 
the  art  of  building.  Evelyn, 

The  architect's  glory  consists  in  the  designment  and  idea 
of  the  work.  Wotton. 

2.  One  who  designs  or  contrives  any  thing. 
"The  divine  Architect  of  the  body."  Ray. 

An  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes.  Shak: 

Syn.  —  The  architect  plans  ;  the  builder  constructs. 

AR-)CHr-TEC'TjVE,  a.  Used  in  architecture. 
"Architective  materials."  Derham. 

IC,         la. 

AR-jCHI-TgC-TON'I-CAL,  ^tecture.  "Geometri- 
cal and  architectonical  artists."  Broicne. 

t  AR'fHl-TEC-TOR,  n.  A  builder;  an  architect. 
"  Like  a  skilful  architector."  Austin. 

t  AR'/CHI-TEC-TRgSS,  n.     She  who  builds. 

If  Natuie  herself,  the  first  architectress,  had  (to  use  an 
expression  of  Vitruvius)  windowed  your  breast.  Wotton. 

AR-iCHI-TECT'y-RAL,  a.     Relating  to  architect- 


ure.     "  Architectural  ornaments. 


Stuart. 


AR'/CHI-TECT-URE  (ar'ke-t«kt-yur),  n.  1.  The 
art  or  science  of  building  according  to  certain 
proportions  and  rules  determined  by  natural 
laws  and  the  principles  of  taste. 

Our  fathers  next,  in  architectttre  skilled. 

Cities  for  use,  and  forts  for  safety,  build.     Blackmore. 

2.  That  which  is  built  according  to  the  design 
of  an  architect. 

The  formation  of  the  first  earth  bein^  a  piece  of  divine  ar- 
ch ilicliirc,  ascribed  to  a  particular  providence.  Bm-net. 

flffe^  Architecture  is  divided  into  civil  architecture, 
called  by  way  of  eminence  architecture ;  military 
architecture,  or  fortiticatlon  ;    and   naval  architecture. 


Which  includes  the  building  of  ships,  vessels,  ports 
moles,  &c.  Juhnxmi. 

AR'jCHI-TRAVE,  n.  [It.  architrace,  from  Gr. 
apX"^,  chief,  and  L.  trabs,  a  beam ;  Sp.  arqui- 
trabe;  Fr.  architrave.]  {Arch.)  The  lowest  of 
three  principal  members  of  the  entablature  of 
an  order,  being  the  chief  beam  employed,  and 
resting  immediately  on  the  columns.     Brande. 

Doric  pillars  overlaid 

With  golden  arcliilrure.  Hilton. 

.Architrave  cornice,  an  entablature  consisting  of  an 

architrave  and  cornice  only,  without  the  interposition 

of  a  frieze.  —  Architrane  doors,  those  whicli  have  an 

architrave  on  the  jambs  and  over  the  door.        Weale. 

AR-jCHI'VAL,  a.  Relating  to  archives,  registers, 
or  records.  Gent.  Mag. 

AR'jCHIVE,  n. ;  pi.  AR'BHIVES  [ar'klvz,  S.  W.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  ar'kevz,  J. ;  ar'chevz  or  ar'- 
kevz.  P.].  [Gr.  dpvf?ov,  a  government-house  ; 
dpX'h  sovereignty  ;  L.  archivum  ;  It.  archivio  ; 
Sp.  archivo  ;  Fr.  a^'chives.] 

1.  The  repositories  of  the  public  records  of  a 
state  or  community ;  —  the  place  where  ancient 
writings  or  records  are  kept. 

It  may  be  found  in  the  same  archive,  where  the  famoui 
original  compact  ...  is  reposited.  Warburton. 

They  carried  the  fire  to  ttie  archives,  wishing  to  destroy 
the  documents  of  creditors.  Trans,  ofjosephus. 

2.  Public  records  ;  —  ancient  writings  or  rec- 
ords.    "Archive  or  register."  Holland. 

I  shall  now  look  a  little  into  the  Mosaic  archives,  to  observe 
what  they  furnish  us  with  upon  this  subject.         Woodward. 

Syn. —  See  Records. 

AR'jCHJ-VIST,  71.  A  keeper  of  archives,  regis- 
ters, or  records.  Rees's  Cyc. 

AR'£:HJ-V(JLT,  w.  [It.  archivolto,  from  L.  arcus, 
a  b'  .1',  and  rolutus,  turned.]  {Arch.)  The  or- 
ntr-mented  band  of  mouldings  round  the  vous- 
soirs  or  arch  stones  of  an  arch,  terminating 
horizontally  upon  the  imposts.  Brande. 

ARCH'LIke,  a.    Built  like  an  arch.  Young. 

AHCH'LUTE,  71.  {Mus.)  A  theorbo,  or  large  lute, 
the  base  strings  of  which  are  doubled  with  an 
octave,  and  the  higher  strings  with  a  unison ; 
used  by  the  Italians  for  the  base  parts.  P.  Cyc. 

ARCH'LY,  ad.  [See  AitCH.]  In  an  arch  manner  ; 
shrewdly  ;  jocosely  ;  wittily.  Thyer. 

ARCH-MA-gJl"CIAN  (arch-m?-j5[sh'sin,66),  n.  Chief 
magician.  Spencer. 

ARCHj-MOCK',  n.     Principal   mockery  or  jest. 

O  't  is  the  spite  of  hell,  the  fiend's  archmock.       Shak. 

ARCH'N^SS,  n.  Sly  humor  without  malice; 
shrewdness ;  roguishncss.  Warton. 

Ar  '^HOM,  n.  [Gr.  apx'^v,  a  ruler.]  The  chief 
magistrate  of  ancient  Athens. 

Establish  a  doge,  a  lord  archon,  a  regent.        Bolingfiroke. 

AR'iCHON-SHiP,  n.  The  office  of  archon.  Mitford. 

AR-jCH6n'TICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  apxov,  a  ruler.] 
{Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  Christians  who  ap- 
peared in  the  second  century,  and  who  taught 
that  the  world  was  made  by  archangels.    Eden. 

ARCII-pAs'TOR,  w.    Chief  pastor.  Barrow. 

ARCH-PIII-L6s'0-PH?R,  m.  Chief  philosopher. 
"  It  is  no  improbable  opinion,  which  the  arch- 
philosopher  was  of."  Hooker. 

ARCH-PIL'LAR,  n.     The  main  or  chief  pillar. 

Archpillar  and  foundation  of  human  society,    llurmar. 

ARCH-PO'gT,  n.     The  principal  poet   by  repute. 
The  title  of  archiimefa,  or  archjioet.  J'ci/ir. 

ARCH-P6L-J-TI"CIAN  (Urch-p81-9-tIsh'9n),  7i. 
Chief  or  transcendent  politician.  Bacon. 

ARCH-PREL'ATE,  n.     Chief  prelate.        Hooker. 

ARCH-PRE§'BY-T5R,  n.  Chief  presbyter.  ATjliffe. 

ARCH-PRE§'BY-TER-Y,  n.  The  absolute  do- 
minion of  presbytery  ;  chief  presbytery.  Miltoti. 

ARCH-PRIEST'  (arcli-prgst'),   n.     Chief  priest. 

Ecclesiastical  dignity  which  included  the  archpriests.  Ayliffe. 
ARCH-PRIEST'ipSS,  n.     Chief  priestess. 

ARCH-PRI'MATE,  n.  The  primate  over  other 
primates,  as  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  over 
the  archbishop  of  York.  "One  archprimate, 
or  Protestant  pope.  Milton. 
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AKCH-PR''>PH'?T,  n.    Chief  prophpt.       Warton. 

AttCH-PttOT'^S-TANT,  «.  A  piincipal  I'lotes- 
taut.  "  ThcHe  sayings  of  these  arc/iprotrxtants 
and  master  ministers  of  Germany. "    Stapletun. 

ARCH-POB'LI-CAN,  n.  Chief  puhlican.  Bp.  Hall. 

ARCII-RKB'pi-,  »•     A  principal  rebel.        Milton. 

ARCH-SAINT',  n.     Chief  saint.  Drai/ton. 

f  ARCH-SEE',  n.  See  of  an  archbishop.  Drayton. 

ARCH-STONE',  n.  A  stone  forming  an  arch.  Lyell. 

ARCH-TRAI'TOR,  n.  A  distinguished  traitor; 
—  applied  especially  to  Satan.  llakewill. 

ARCH-TRKASJ'I,  R-pR  (arcli-tr6/.li'ur-?r),  n.  Hi^h 
treasurer.    "  Post  of  arc/Ureasurer."    Guthne. 

ARCH-TV'RANT,  n.    Chief  tyrant.         Bp.  Hall. 

ARCH-VIl'LA|N,  n.  An  extraordinary  villain. 
"  An  archvillain  keeps  him  company.  '      Sha/c. 

ARCH-VIL'LA-NV,  n.   Great  villany.   Beau.SsFl. 

ARCH'WAV,  n.  A  vaulted  aperture  in  a  build- 
ing, or  a  passage  under  an  arch.  Ticeddell. 

ARCH-WiFE',  n.  The  wife  of  a  person  in  the 
higher  rank  of  society.  Chaucer. 

ARCH'WiiJE,  ad.  In  the  form  of  an  arch.  Ayliffe. 

ARCH'WORK  (-wurk),  n.    Formation  of  arches. 

ARCH'Y,  o.  Resembling  arches ;  arching.    Todd. 

Beneath  the  bUck  and  archy  brows  shined  forth  the  bright 
Unips  of  her  cye«.  I'ttrllieneia  Sacra. 

AR-CI-FlN'I-ons,  a.  [L.  arcifinius  ;  arx,  a  for- 
tress, and  finis,  a  boundary.]  Serving  at  the 
same  time  for  a  boundary  and  a  defence,  as 
rivers  and  mountains.  C.  Cushing. 

t  AR-ClT'5-NfiNT,  a.  [L.arcitenens,  arcus,\io\v, 
and  tenens,  holding.]     Bow-bearing.       Bailey. 

AR'CO-GRAPH,  n.  [L.  arcus,  a  bow,  and  Gr. 
ypiipio,  to  describe.]  An  instrument  for  drawing 
a  circular  arc  without  the  use  of  a  central 
point ;     called  also  cyclograph.  Francis. 

ARC-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  arcto,  to  draw  close.] 
(Med.)  Contraction  of  a  natural  opening  or  of 
a  canal,  as  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  cases  of 
constipation.  Dunglison. 

ARC'TjC,  a.  [Gr.  ipxrixdi ;  SpKTOi,  a  bear ;  L.  arc- 
ticus ;  It.  iSr  Sp.  artico ;  Fr.  arctique.]  North- 
em  ;  lying  under  the  Arctos,  or  Bear;  as,  "The 
Arctic  OcQun."    Opposed  to  a«<a>T^ec.    , 

■Arctic  circle,  one  of  the  lesser  circles,  23  degrees  28 
minutes  from  tlie  north  pole,  and  furniing  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  frigid  zone. 

ARC-TO-srAPH'Y-Lds,  n.  [Gr.  apKTOi,  a  bear, 
and  oTtii^v^.;;,  a  bunch  of  grapes.]  [Dot.)  A  genus 
of  plants  ;  bear's  grape.  Loudon. 

JlRC-Ti/'RUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ioxTos,  a  bear, 
and  ovpof,  a  watcher,  the  star  being  in  the 
knee  of  Bootes,  who  was  called  the  bear-keeper.] 
(Astroti.)  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  Bootes.  Hind. 

AR'Cl'-ATE,  rt.  [L.  arcttatus  ;  arcus  a  bow.]  Bent 
in  the  form  of  a  bow.  "Arcuate  lines."  Bacon. 

t  AR'Ci;-A-TlLE,  a.    [L.  arcuatilis.]     Arched. 

AR-Cr-A'TION,  n.     [L.  amiatio,  an  arching.] 

1.  The  act  of  bending;  incurvation.   Johnson. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bent ;  curvity ;  crook- 
edness. Johnson. 

3.  f^Hort.)  The  propagation  of  trees  by  lay- 
ers, the  shoots  being  bent  down.         Chatnbers. 

t  AR'Ci.'-A-TlJRE,  »».  The  bending  or  curvature 
of  an  arch.  Bailey. 

AR'cr-BA-LlST,  n.  [L.  arcuhalista,  a  ballista, 
furnished  with  a  bow ;  arcus,  a  bow,  and  ballista, 
a  warlike  engine  to  shoot  stones  and  darts 
with.]  A  crossbow ;  an  engine  to  throw  stones. 
"  Ricnard  was  killed  by  the  French,  from  the 
shot  of  an  arcttbalist."  IVarton. 

AR-CU-BA-LlS'TeR,  or  AR-CV-BAL'(S-TPR  [tt/- 
kii-bftl'is-t^r,  S.  ir.  P.;  iir'ku-hftl-is-t^r,  Ja.; 
Iir-ku-b9-ll»'t?r,  K.  Sm.  C.  fVb.],  n.  A  cross- 
bow-man ;  an  arbalister.  Camden. 

Ar'CI,'-BOs,  n.  A  species  of  gun  with  a  trigger; 
an  arquebus  or  harquebus.  FairhoU. 

~ARD,  [Sax.]  An  affix  signifying  natural  disposi- 


tion ;  as,  "  Goddard,"  a  divine  temper; 
*'  Heinard,"  a  sincere  temper  ;  "  Bernard," 
filial  affection;  "  G'i//'arrf," a  liberal disp()siti4»u, 
or  a  disposition  to  yire.  Gibson.  So  in  drunk- 
ard, niggard,  sluggard,  wizard,  &c. 


AR  'DF.-Jf,  n. 
the  lieron. 


[L.]  ( Ornith.)  A  genuK  of  birds  ; 
Oray. 


jtR-DE'I-DJB,  n.  pi.  (Ornith.)  A  family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Grails,  containing  the  sub-fami- 
lies Psophintt,  Gniiiue,  Ardeintr,  Circoniiur, 
and  Tantalince;  herons.  Gray. 

Ar-  nr.-i '  JVw5E,  n.  pi. 
(Orm'tA.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of 
the  order  Grails, 
and  family  Ardei- 
da;  herons.  Gray. 

AR'DpX-CY,  n.  Ar- 
dor ;  heat. 

Sir  T.  Herbert.      •  A«le»  cocoJ. 

AR'DgNT,  «.  \h.  ardens,  burning;  It.  ardente  \ 
Sp.  ardiente  ;  Fr.  ardent.'] 

1.  Hot ;  burning ;  causing  the  sensation  of 
heat ;  as,  "  Distilled  liquors  are  ardent  spirits." 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  fire  ;  fierce. 

With  flashing  flames  bis  co-dent  eyes  were  filled.    Drgden. 

3.  Very  warm  ;  passionate ;  fervent. 

Like  those  tliat  under  hot,  ardent  zeal  would  set  whole 
realms  on  tire.  HhaJt. 

Syn.— See  Zealous. 

AR'D^NT-Ly,  arf.  In  an  ardent  manner;  eagerly. 

AR'DfNT-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ardent ; 
ardency ;  ardor.  Shertcood. 

AR'DQR,  n.  [L.  ardor  ;  It.  ardore ;  Sp.  ardor  ; 
Fr.  ardeur.] 

1.  Burning  heat ;  heat,  as  of  fire ;  warmth. 
That  universal  fire  by  its  yiolent  ardor  may  vitrify  the 

whole  body  of  the  earth.  JtowelU 

2.  Heat  of  affection  ;  fervor ;  zeal. 

Do  men  hasten  to  their  devotions  with  that  ardor  that  they 
would  to  n  lewd  play  ?  Souin. 

Syn.  — See  Fervor. 

t  AR-DU'I-Ty,n.  [L.  arrfwMa,  high,  steep.]  Steep- 
ness ;  difficulty ;  arduousness.  Waterhouse. 

AR'DU-OOS  [ilr'du-us,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ; 
ar'jii-Ss,  w!],  a.  [h.  arduus,  steep;  It.  Sg  Sp. 
arduo.] 

1.  Steep  ;  high ;  hard  to  climb. 

And  pointed  out  those  arduoiu  paths  they  trod.         Pope. 

2.  Hard  to  perform  or  execute  ;  difficult ;  at- 
tended with  labor ;  laborious.  "  Fit  him  for  that 
great  and  arduous  employment."  South. 

Syn.  —  An  arduous  enterprise;  a  dffictUt  task;  a 
labunvus  perfurniauce. 

AR'DV-OVS-NESS,  n.  Height ;  difficulty.  Johnson. 

ARE  [ar,  S.  IV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Tf'*.].  —  The 
indicative  mode,  present  tense,  plural  number, 
of  the  verb  to  be.  —  See  Be. 

A'R5-A,  n. ;  pi.  X'b^-as.     [L.,  any  open  surface.] 

1.  Any  open  or  nat  surface  contained  be- 
tween any  lines ;  a  definite  space. 

In  areat  varied  with  mosaic  art. 

Sonic  whirl  the  disk,  and  some  the  javelin  dart.      Pope. 

2.  In  modern  built  houses,  the  portion  of  the 
site  which  is  not  built  upon  ;  the  yard.   P.  Cyc. 

3.  (Geom.)  The  superficial  content  of  any 
figure  ;  as,  "  The  area  of  a  triangle." 

4.  (Med.)  A  term  used  by  some  authors  to 
designate  a  variety  of  alopecia,  in  which  the 
hair  changes  color,  but  docs  not  fall  off; — ap- 
plied also  to  a  disease  which  consists  of  patches 
of  baldness  without  decay  or  change  of  color 
in  the  surrounding  hair.  Dunglison. 

f  A-READ',  or  A-REED',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  artedian,  to 
read,  to  tell,  to  discover.]  "ro  conjecture ;  to 
declare;  to  explain;  to  counsel.  —  See  Ar- 
REED  and  Read.  Spenser. 

.^-/i£'C.«,  n.  [Malabar,  oreec.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  palms ,  cabbage-tree.  Loudon. 

A-REEK',  ad.  [A.  S.  reac,  smoke.]  In  a  recking 
condition  ;  smoking ;  steaming. 

A  mesacnger  come*  all  arrek.  Stn/l. 

AR-^-FAc'TIQN,  n.  [L.  areo,  to  be  dry,  and/fl- 
cio,  to  make.]    Act  of  growing  dry.         Bacon. 


AR'^-FY,  r.  a.    To  exhaust  of  moistnre  ;  to  dry. 

Ut«l  Urieth  bodie*. . . .  (o  doth  MnM  or  age  arr/p.     Bacon. 

Jl-RK'JV^,  n.;  pi.  L.  ^itlt'HJK;  Eng.  ^.rC'^^j^ 
[L,,  sand,  a  sandy  place,  a  sandtd  Jightiny 
ground.]  The  jiLice  of  coiubut,  cuvcred  with 
sand,  in  an  amphitheatre. 

Tliif  is  a  hall  for  mutual  roniuKatlon  and  diarnHfnn.  not 
an  anna  tor  the  rxhibitloa  ul  rhaiii|>lunt.  U.  WtlmUr. 

AR-^-NA'CE()l,ti  (fer-9n&'iliu(,  66),  a.  Having 
the  qualitic*  of  itaitd  ;  itaudy.  Browne. 

AR-5-NA'R|-oC8,  a.  Relating,  to  or  partaking  of, 
sand ;  arenaceous.  Lowion. 

AR-e-NATipN,  n.  (Med.)  The  cure  of  discaite 
by  sprinkling  hot  saud  upon  the  body ;  a  *ort 
of  dry  sand-bath.  Brande. 

A-R&N'DA-LITB,  n.  [Arendal,  in  Norway,  and 
Gr.  XiOo;,  a  stone.]  (.Min.)  A  variety  of  cpi- 
dote,  affording  fine  crysUtls.  Dana. 

Ar  'EM-O,  or  Jl-RflN-'O.^,  n.  (Bol.)  A  genus  of 
pafins ;  a  palm  that  produces  sago  and  sugar ; 
Arenga  saccharifera.  Loudon. 

A-RftN-l-LlT'lO,  a.  [L.  arena,  sand,  and  Or. 
hOo(,  a  stone.]     Relating  to  sandstone.  Smart. 

AR-e-NOSE'  (129),  o.  Full  of  sand;  sandy,  BaiUy. 

t  A-R£N'r-LOf;8,  a.  [L.  arenula,  fine  sand.] 
Full  of  sand  or  grit ;  gravelly.  Bailey^ 

A-Rk'0-L^,  u.  ;  pi.  a-rk'qljk.  [»-r«'o-l»,  K. 
Ash,  Brande,  Maunder;  kr'(-fr-l»,  C'raltb;  »f-f- 
6'!?,  Wb.]     [L.,  a  small  opett  space.] 

1.  (Ent.  &  Bot.)  One  of  the  little  spaces  into 
which   a  wing  is   divided  by  ncr- 
Tures,  or   into  which  the  surface 
of  certain    lichens   is  divided  by 
cracks.  Brande. 

2.  (Anat.)  pi.  The  interstices  between  the 
fibres  composing  organs,  or  between  vessels 
which  interlace  with  each  other.         Dunglison. 

3.  (AtuU.)  [L.  auriola,  a  halo,  Chauisier.] 
The  colored  circle,  or  halo,  which  surrounds 
the  nipple;  —  the  circle  or  margin  surrounding 
certain  vesicles,  pustules,  &c.,  as  of  small-pox 
and  cow-pox.  Dunglison. 

A-RE'Q-LAR,  a.     Relating  to,  or  like,  an  areola. 
Areolar  tissue,  same  as  cellular  Uune. 

A-RE'Q-LATE,  a.  1.  (EtU.)  Having  small  spaces 

or  areolations.  Brande. 

2.  (Bot.)  Divided  into  a  number  of  irregular 

angular  spaces;  marked  out  into  little  spaces 

or  areola;.  Lindley.     Gray. 

A-Rp-Q-LA'TIQN,  n.  Any  small  space  distinctly 
bounded  by  something  different  in  color,  tex- 
ture,  &c.  Brande. 

II  A-Rp-CM'5-T5R  [fi-r?-»ui'?-t?r,  Sm.C. ;  ir-9-6in'' 
?-t?r,  K.],  n.  |Gr.  i^ai6.,  thin,  rare,  and  ^trfr, 
a  measure  ;  Fr.  ar'ometre.y  An  instrument 
used  for  measuring  the  dcusity  or  specific  grav 
ity  of  fluids.  Brande. 

||A-R(:-Q-m£T'RIC,  lo.    Relating  to  areom- 

II  A-RP-0-M6t'R|-CAL,  S  etry. 

II  A-Rp-6M'p-TRY,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  the 
density  or  specific  gravity  of  fluids.        Brande. 

II  AR-p-oP'A-^IST,  n.  A  member  of  the  .\reop- 
agus ;  an  areopagite.  P.  Mag. 

II  AR-5-OP'A-9iTE  [ir-t-»p'ji-jlt,  W.  Ja.  K.  R.; 
-a-r?-«p'»-jlt,  C],  H.  [Gr.  ofMoT.cyirw.]  A  judge 
in  the  court  of  Areopagus.  Acts  x\ni.  34. 

II  AR-9-0p-A-9IT'|C,  a.  Relating  or  peruining 
to  the  Areopagus.  Bunsen. 

II  AR-5-0P'A-gC8,  m.  [Or. 'ApfUva/of  ;  *jM/«i,  de- 
voted to  Ares  or  Mars,  and  'iyt,  a  hill.]  The 
highest  cotirt  of  judicature  at  ancient  Athene; 
so  named  from  its  place  of  meeting,  which  was 
a  rockv  eminence  near  the  Acropolis,  raited 
the  Hill  of  Ares  (Mars'  Hill.)  I*'.  Smith. 

f  A-R5-0T'lC,<i.  [Gr.  iiMtoi,  porous.]  (Med.)  Effi- 
cacious in  opening  the  pores.  Batley. 

t  A-RERE'  (»-r«er'),  r.  a.  [A.  S.  ar«ran.]  To 
rear ;  to  raise  up.  Surrey. 

jR.F-THU'S.1,n.  [I..]  1.  (Myth.)  A  nymph wno 
was  changed  into  a  fountain  by  Diana. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  growing  in  moist 
places.  Untdon. 
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+  AR-5-Tol'0-<?Y,  »i.  [Gr.  apir/j,  goodness,  and 
Xdyof,  a  discourse.]  The  doctrine  of  virtue ; 
a  discourse  concerning  virtue.  Johnson. 

Ar'GAL,  «.  Tartar  of  wine.  —  See  Anoojj.  Bailey. 

tAR'GAL,  ad.  A  ludicrous  corruption  of  the 
Latin  ergo ;  therefore.  Shak, 

AK'GAND,  a.  Applied  to  a  large  kind  of  lamp, 
invented  by  Aime  Argand,  about  1782,  having 
a  circular  or  hollow  wick,  so  arranged  as  to  ad- 
mit a  current  of  air  to  both  sides  of  the  flame, 
and  thus  increase  the  light  by  a  more  perfect 
combustion.  Ency,  Brit. 

AR-(fK-Mb' J^E,  n.  [Gr.  aoytfiov,  a  disorder  of  the 
eye.1  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  Mexican  plants ;  the 
prickly  poppy ;  —  so  named  from  the  supposed 
virtue  of  one  species  to  cure  ophthalmia.  P.Cyc. 

AU'(j;pNT,  n.  [Gr.  apytn,  white;  L.  argeiitum, 
silver  ;  It.  argento  ;  Fr.  argent.]  {Her.')  Silver  ; 
one  of  the  metals  employed  in  blazonry ;  white 
or  silver  color  in  coats  of  arms.  It  is  represent- 
ed in  engraving  by  a  plain  surface.         Brando. 

ARVPNT,  a.  1.  Made  of  silver.  Smart. 

2.    Having  the  appearance  of  silver ;  bright 
like  silver  ;  silvery  ;  argentine. 


Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 
Why  Jove's  satellites  are  less  than  Jove. 


Po]>e. 


AR'9?N-TAL,  a.  Consisting  of  silver.  Cleaveland. 

AR'<?PN-TANE,  n.  An  alloy  of  copper,  nickel, 
and  zinc  ;  German  silver.  Thomson. 

AR-G?N-TA'TION,  n.  An  overlaying  or  plating 
with  silver,    [k.]  Bailey. 

AR'(?pNT-HORNED  (ar'jent-Iibrnd),  a.  Silver- 
horned; —  applied  to  the  moon.  Lovelace. 

AR-9EN'TjC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  obtained  from, 
silver ;  argentine.  Ure. 

AR-^pN-TIF'^R-OLTS,  a.  [L.  argentum,  silver, 
and  /ero,  to  bear.]  Containing  silver  ;  produc- 
ing "silver.     "  Argentiferous  lead  ores."        Ure. 

MR-OEJV-TI'JVjI,  n.  [L.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  salmon  family  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  silvery  appearance  of  their 
scales.  Brande. 

IIARVPN-TI'NE  [ar'jen-tin,  Ja.  iiT.  H^. ;  ar'jen-tin, 
Sm. ;  ^r-j6n' tin,  Ash],  a.  [h.  a7-ge7itum,sil\er.] 
Relating  to,  or  like,  silver  ;  having  the  appear- 
ance of  silver,  or  sounding  like  silver.  Johnson. 
Arsrtntine  Republic,  a  name  given  to  La  Plata  (the 
Spanish  word  for  silver)  or  to  the  Provinces  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  {River  of  Silver.)  P.  Cyc. 

II  .AR'(^t;N-TiNE,  n.  {Min.)  Nacreous  carbonate  of 
lime ;  —  so  called  from  its  silvery  lustre. Brande. 

t  AR'gJEN-TRY,  n.  Materials  of  silver;  plate. 
"  Pa\vning  his  . . .  argentry  and  jewels."i/owe//. 

AR'9!L,  n.  [Gr.  aoyi?.?.o!;  L.  argilln,  white  clay  ; 
Fr.  argileT]  {Min.)  Potter's  clay  ;  white  clay  ; 
argillaceous  earth ;  alumina.  Kirwan. 

AR-^IL-LA'CEOUS  (ar-jjl-la'shiis),  «.  (Min.) 
Containing  clay.  "  Soil  ...  'in  which  the  ar- 
gillaceous ingredient  predominates."    Kirwan. 

AR-gHL-LlF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  argilla,  clay,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]    {Min.)  Producing  clay.  Smart, 

AR'9|L-LlTE,  w.   {Min.)  Clay-slate.  Dana. 

AR-(?JL-LtT'IC,  a.    Relating  to  argillite.  Smart. 

AR-gilL'LO-AR-e-NA'CEOrs  (-shus),  a.  [L.  fflr- 
^illa,  clay,  and  arena,  sand.]  {Min.)  Contain- 
ing clay  and  sand.  Be  la  Beche. 

AR-^lL'LO-CAL-CA'Rp-OUS,a.  \lu.  argilla,  c\a.y, 
and  calcareous,  pertaining  to  lime  ;  calx,  lime.] 
{Min.)  Containing  clay  and  lime.        Thomson. 

AR'GIL-LO-CAl'CItE,  n.  {Min.)  A  species  of 
calcareous  earth.  Smart. 

AR-^lL'LO-FgR-RO'gflN-OUS,  a.  [L.  argilla, 
clay,  f en-urn,  iron,  and  gigno,  to  bear,  to  pro- 
duce.] Containing  clay  anil  iron.   De  la  Beche. 


AR(;!L-LO-MU'RiTE,n.  [L.  argilla,  clay,  and 
muria,  salt  liquor,  brine.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of 
mugnesite. 


AR-^lL'LOi;S  [sr-jli'us,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.;  tr'jjl 
us,  Sm.],  a.  [L.  argilla,  clay.]  Consisting  of 
clay;  argillaceous;  clayey. 


.    of 
Browne. 


.MR'OO,  n.     [Gr.  'Apycu,  from  doyd.-,  swift.] 

1.  {Myth.)  The  ship  in  which  Jason  and  his 
companions  sailed  to  Colchis  in  search  of  the 
golden  fleece.  Mitford. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  constellation  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  named  from  the  ship  of  Jason  ; 
— same  as  Akgo-Navis.  Herschel. 

AR'GOL,  n.  Tartar  of  wine  ;  an  acidulous,  con- 
crete salt,  which  is  deposited  by  wine,  and  used 
by  dyers  as  a  mordant ;  crude  bitartrate  of  pot- 
ash, or  cream  of  tartar ;  argal.  P.  Cyc. 

AR-GOL'IC,  a.     {Geog.)  Relating  to  Argolis. 

AR'GQ-NAIJT,  n.  [Gr.  'ApyovnbTtis,  a  sailor  in 
the  Argo ;  'Apyd,  the  ship  of  Jason,  and  vavrrn, 
a  sailor.] 

1.  One  of  the  companions  of  Jason  in  the 
ship  Argo  in  the  voyage  to  Colchis.       Mitford. 

2.  {Zoijl.)  The  nautilus.  Brande. 

.aR-og-JVjiu'Tji,   n.     [L.] 

{Zool )  A  genus  of  eight- 
armed  ci'plialopods,  the  fe- 
male of  which  forms  a 
shell  which  it  carries  about. 
Woodward. 


AR-GO-NAU'TJC,  a.  Relat- 
ing to  the  Argonauts. 

P.  Cyc. 

Ar'  og-JVA '  VIS,  n.  [L.,  the 
ship  Argo.]  {Astron.)  An 
extensive  southern  con- 
stellation ;  —  so  named  by  ^ ^_^ 

the  ancients,  and  subdivid-  "         "' 

ed  by  Herschel  into  four  parts  for  more  ready 

reference  to  its  stars.  Hind. 

AR'GO-SY,  n.     [Argo,  the  name  of  Jason's  ship. 
Pope.]  A  ship  of  great  burden  ;  a  carac.  P.  Cyc. 

He  hath  an  argosi/  bound  to  Tripolis.  Sliak. 

AR'GIJ-A-BLE,  a.      That  may  be  argued  ;  open 

for  argument ;  admitting  argument.     Ed.  Rev. 

AR'GUE  (ar'gii),  v.  n.     [L.  arguo,  to  make  clear; 
It.  arguire  ;  Sp.  argHr  ;  Fr.  arguer^      \i.  ar- 

OVED  ;     pp.  ARGUING,    AROl'EI).] 

1..  To  use  or  apply  arguments  ;  to  offer  rea- 
sons in  support  of  any  principle  or  fact ;  to 
offer  reasons ;  to  reason. 

You  urged  me  as  a  judge;  but  I  had  rather 

You  would  have  bid  me  argm  like  a  father.  Shak. 

2.  To  dispvite ;  to  contend  in  argument ;  — 
followed  by  vjith. 

I  do  not  see  how  they  can  argue  with  any  one  without  set- 
ting down  strict  boundaries.  Locke. 

For,  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still. 

Goldsmith. 

Syn.  —  To  argue  is  to  defend  one's  self,  or  to  ex- 
liibit  reasons  or  proofs  in  favor  of  some  assertion  or 
principle;  to  reason,  to  argue  rationally;  to  dispute, 
to  oppose  another  on  some  matter ;  to  debate,  to  dis- 
pute in  a  formal  manner,  as  in  a  public  body.  —  Arirue 
in  defence;  reason  on  the  subject;  dispute  in  refuta- 
tion ;  debute  in  the  senate. 

AR'GUE,  V.  a.     1.  To  prove  ;  to  show ;  to  evince. 

Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with  modesty.         ShaX. 
Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown.      Miltcn. 

2.  To  attempt  to  prove  by  argument ;  to  de- 
bate ;  to  reason  upon  ;  as,  "  To  argue  a  cause." 

3.  fTo  accuse;  to  charge  with. 

Bold  enough  to  argue  him  of  cowardice.  Dryden. 

AR'GF-^IR,  71.     One  who  argues  ;  a  reasoner. 

Neither  good  Christians  nor  good  argiier^.       Alter!mri/. 

Men   are  ashamed  to  be  proselytes  to  a  weak  nrguer,  as 

thinking  they  must  part  with  their" reputation  as  well  as  their 

sin.  Decag  of  I'ietii. 

AR'GU-FY,  V.  n.      To  import ;  to  have  weight  as 
an  argument.    [Provincial.]  Forby. 

AR'Gl'-INGj     n.       Reasoning ;     argumentation. 
"  Heart  risings  and  internal  arguings."  Smith. 

AR'GU-MENT,   n.     [L.  argumetitum  ;    It.   argo- 
mento ;  Sp.  argumento ;  Fr.  argument.] 

1.  A  reason  alleged  or  offered  in  proof;  a 
process  of  reasoning;  a  syllogism;  a  plea. 

What  had  I 
To  oppose  against  such  powerful  arguments!        Milton. 

2.  A  controversy  ;  a  disjmtation  ;  a  dispute. 

This  day.  in  argument  upon  a  case. 
Some  words  that  grew  'twixt  Somerset  and  me.       Shak. 

3.  Proof;  evidence. 

That  cumbersome 
Luggage  of  war  there  shown  me.  argument 
Of  human  weaknes;  rather  than  of  strength.      Milton. 


4.  Reason  ;  motive  ;  inducement. 

Riehtly  to  bi^  great 
Is,  not  to  stir  witliout  great  argument.  Shak, 

5.  The  subject  treated  in  any  literary  work. 

That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  maj'  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  Milton. 

This  show  imports  the  argument  of  the  play.  Uliak. 

6.  {Astron.)  An  arc  by  which  another  arc, 
bearing  a  certain  proportion  to  it,  is  to  be 
sought :  —  the  angle  or  quantity  on  which  a  se- 
ries of  numbers  in  a  table  depends ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  altitude  would  be  termed  the  argu- 
ment of  the  refraction  in  a  table  formed  to 
show  the  amount  of  refraction  at  every  degree, 
&c.,  of  altitude.  Brande'. 

Syn.  —  Jlrsrumcnti  serve  for  defence,  and  are  ad- 
duced in  support  of  an  hypothesis  or  proposition  ; 
reasons,  for  Justification,  and  are  assigned  in  matters 
of  belief  and  practice;  proofs,  for  conviction,  and  are 
presented  to  establish  a  fact.  Defend  by  argument  j 
justify  by  reason  ;  establish  by  proof  or  evidence. 

t  AR'GU-MENT,  r.  n.    To  reason.  Gower. 

AR-GU-MENT'A-BLE,  a.  Admitting  of  argu- 
ment ;  that  niay  be  argued,    [r.]         Chalmers. 

AR-Glj-MENT'AL,  a.  Relating  to  arguments,  or 
to  reasoning.     "  ArgumentaltyTAnny."     Pope. 

AR-GV-MgN-TA'TlON,  n.  A  process  of  reason- 
ing ;  the  act  of  reasoning.  Watts. 

Syn. Argumentation  must   not   be  confounded 

with  reasoning.  Reasoning  may  be  natural  or  artifi- 
cial ;  argumentation  is  always  artiticial.  An  advo- 
cate reasons  and  argues  ;  a  Hottentot  reasons,  but 
does  not  argue.    Fleming. 

AR-GU-MENT'A-TIVE,  a.  1.  Consisting  of  ar- 
gument; containing  argument.  "The  argu- 
mentative part  of  my  discourse."        Atterbury. 

2.  Giving  proof  or  evidence.  "  Another  thing 
argumentative  of  Providence."  Ray. 

3.  Disposed  to  controversy ;  given  to  dispu- 
tation.; disputatious.  Johnson. 

AR-GU-MENT'A-TiVE.LY,  ad.  In  an  argument- 
ative manner.  Bp.  Taylor. 

AR-GlT-MENT'A-TIVE-Nf.SS,  n.  State  of  being 
argumentative.  Dr.  Allen. 

t  AR'GU-MgNT-IZE,  i'.  n.  To  debate  ;  to  argue. 
"  Argumentizing  philosophy."     Mannyngham. 

AR'GU-MpNT-I-ZgR,  n.     An  arguer.  Brady. 

Ar-ou-mejv'tvm  Ad  HOM'I-J^FM,  [L.,  ar- 
gmnent  to  the  inan.]  {Logic.)  An  argument 
that  derives  its  force  from  its  application  to  the 
the  principles  or  practice  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed. Whately. 

AR-GU-MEJ\r'TUM  Jd  IG-^TO-Rjj^'ri-AM, 
[L.,  argument  to  ignorance.]  {Logic.)  The  em- 
ployment of  some  fallacy  towards  persons  like- 
ly to  be  deceived  by  it.  Whately. 

Ar-ou-mejv'tum    Ad    ver-f.-cijj^'di-Am, 

[L.,  argument  to  modesty.]  {Logic.)  An  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  sentiments  of  some 
wise,  great,  or  good  man,  whose  authority  is 
reverenced  by  the  party  addressed.       Whately, 

AR'QUS,n.  [L.l  A  watchful  person  ;  —  so  named 
from  the  fabled  Argus,  who  had  a  hundred 
eyes,  afterwards  set  in  the  peacock's  tail.  Smart, 

AR'GUS-SHfiLL,  n.  {Conch.)  A  species  of  shell, 
variegated  with  spots,  like  eyes.  Hill, 

t  AR-GUTE',  a.     [L.  argutus,  sagacious.] 

1.  Subtle  ;  witty  ;  ingenious.  "  My  father 
.  .  .  vigilant,  acute,  argute,  inventive.      Sterne. 

2.  Acute  in  sound ;  shrill,     [u.]        Johnson, 

AR-GUTE'LY,  ad.    In  an  argute  manner.  Sterne, 

AR-GUTE'N^SS,  n.     Wittiness  ;  acuteness. 

Tickles  you  by  starts  wi  th  his  arguleners.         Dryden. 

A  'Rf-4,  n.    [It.]    {Mits.)  An  air  or  tune  ;  a  song. 

A-R(-AD'N5,  M.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered 
by  Pogson  in  1857.  Lovering. 

A'Rl-AN,  n.  One  of  the  followers  of  Arius,  who 
denied  the  equality  of  the  Father  and  Son,  but 
taught  that  Christ  was  the  first  and  noblest  of 
created  beings.  Buck. 

A'Rl-AN,  a.    Belonging  to  Arius  or  Arianism. 

A'RJ-.\N-i§M,  n.    The  doctrines  of  Arius.  Leslie 


A.  E    I,  o,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  £,  I,  6,  U,  Y.  a/wrt ;  A,  5,  {,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;  pAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;  H^IR,  HER; 
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ness. 


A'RI-AN-IZR,  V.  n.  To  admit,  or  conform  to, 
the  tenets  of  Arianism.  "The  downfall  of  the 
Arianizinff  Vandals."  Worthinyton. 

A'B|-AN-iZK,  V.  a.  To  render  conformable  to 
Arianism.  <^'/t.  Ob. 

AR'I n,  a.  [L.  aridus ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  arido  ;  Fr.  aride.] 
Dry  ;  dried  up  ;  parched  with  heat. 

lilii  hanlened  fln/rfr«  deck  the  gaudy  apring; 

Without  him  auiiitiicr  were  an  arUltnuU:.        Thonuon. 

Ar  'f-DAs,  n.    A  kind  of  East  India  taffeta.  Ash. 

A-RId'I-TY,  n.    [L.  ariditas ;  It.  ariditii ;  Sp.  art- 

'  dez ;  YT.'aridite.'] 

1.  Want  of  luoisttire  ;  dryness.       Arbuthnot. 

2.  {Mid.)  The  diseased  state  of  an  or^an  or 
part  for  want  of  moisture,  particularly  of  the 
skin  and  tongue:  —  the  lanuginous  aj)pearance 
of  the  hair  in  some  diseases.  Dunglison. 

.  Insensibility  ;  want  of  unction  or  tender- 
s.     "Aridities  and  dejections."  Norris. 

J'Rl-E^yti.  [L.]  1.  (/4s<roH.)  The  Ram,  a  con- 
stellation ;  one  of  the  sijpis  of  the  zodiac.  It 
is  the  first  of  the  twelve  signs  which  the  sun 
enters  at  the  vernal  equinox,  on  the  '21st  of 
March.  The  commencement  of  this  sign,  called 
the  first  point  of  Aries,  is  the  origin  from  which 
the  right  ascensions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
reckoned  upon  the  equator,  and  their  longi- 
tudes upon  the  ecliptic.  Hind. 
2.  The  battering-ram  of  the  ancients.  Brands. 

tAR'!-?-TATE  [ftr'9-?-tat,  S.  P.  K.  Sm.  Ash; 
f-ri'9-tit,  W.  Johnson],  v.  n.  [L.  arieto.]  To 
push  or  butt  like  a  ram.  Bailey. 

tAR-I-p-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  arietatio.']  1.  Act  of 
butting  or  pushing  as  a  ram.  Johnson. 

2.  Act  of  using  the  battering-ram.       Bacon. 

3.  Any  act  of  striking  or  impinging.  "  Tu- 
multuary motions  and  arictations.       Glanville. 

AR-I-ET'Tj1,  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  short  air,  or  song. 

A-RIGHT'    (»-rlt'),  ad.     Rightly;  without  error. 

"  Understand  my  purposes  aright."  Shak. 

AR'IL.  I  n.     (liot.)  A  process  of  the 

Jl-RIL'LUS,  '  placenta,  or  seed-stalk  form- 
ing an  accessory  coating  or  appendage  of 
some  seeds,  as  the  mace  of  the  nutmeg. Lot/c^on. 

AR'|L-lAte,      )  a,  (Bot.)  Relating  to,  or  formed 
AR'|L-LAT-5D,  )  like,  an  aril.  Loudon. 

AR-I-Q-LA'TIO.V,  n.  [L.  ariolatio,  or  hariola- 
tio.']  Soothsaying ;  vaticination  ;  prophecy  ; 
foretelling.  —  bee  IIahiolation.  Browne. 

Ar'I-OSE  (129), a.  \lt. arioso;  ana, an  air.]  Char- 
acterized by  melody,  as  distinguished  from  har- 
mony ;  as,  "  Ariose  beauty  of  Handel."  Ogilvie. 

AR-I-b'Sb,a.  [It.]  (Afj«.)  In  the  manner  of  an 
air,  contradistinguished  from  recitative.  P.Cyc. 

A-Ri§E',  t'.  n.  [Goth,  reisan  ;  A.  S.  arisan  ;  Du. 
rgzen  ;  Ger.  reisen  ;  Dan.  rcise ;  Sw.  resa.]     [i. 

ARO.sk;  pp.   ARISING,  ARISEN.] 

L  To  mount  upward ;  to  ascend. 


No  ftrnteful  dews  descend  from  evening  okiei. 
Nor  morning  odora  from  the  flowers  orirc. 


Pope. 


2.  To  come  into  view  from  below  the  horizon, 
as  the  sun  or  moon  ;  to  rise. 

As  I  point  my  sword  the  aun  ariaes.  Shak. 

3.  To  get  up  from  sleep,  from  any  state  of 
rest,  or  from  a  reclining  posture. 

Arise  ye,  and  depart,  fur  thia  is  not  your  rest.  Micah  U.  10, 

4.  To  revive  from  death. 

The  gravea  were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints 
wliich  slept  iirone.  Matt,  xxvii.  62. 

5.  To  start  into  action  ;  to  be  excited. 

When  he  had  so  said,  there  aroM  a  dissension.  Act*  xziU.  7. 

6.  To  spring ;  to  proceed ;  to  issue ;  to  flow ; 
to  emanate. 

I  know  not  what  mischief  may  arise  hereafter  fVom  the 
example  of  such  an  Innovation.  Driitlfn. 

7.  To  appear ;  to  come  into  being ;  to  enter 
upon  active  life. 

There  arodg  another  generation  after  them,  which  knew 
not  the  Lord.  •  JuJyes  ii.  10. 

See  Rise. 

Syn.  —  To  arise,  n>«,  fprutg;  issue,  and  emajiate, 
all  express  tlie  idea  of  one  object  or  thing  cniniitf; 
out  of  another,  hut  differ  in  the  manner  or  rirciiin- 
Rtaiicea  of  (lie  action.  Mist  arUts  or  ri.ir,i  from  the 
enrlli,  or  out  of  the  sea  ;  water  rijie.t  or  sprinfs 
out  of  the  earth  ;  blood  tstuM  from  a  wound ;  light 


enutHaUii  from  (lie  Run.  —  A  itcmon  rinen  or  ariurg  from 
a  Hoat ;  a  bird  rinm  liitu  the  air,  mumitt  aloft,  and  <u- 
cendu  out  of  sight. 

4-RIS'T4,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  beard  or  awn  of 
grasses  or  of  corn.  Eng.  Cye. 

AR'|ii-TAR€H,n.  rOr.'Ao''<rri»p;^of,  a distingtiished 
critic  of  Alexandria.]  A  severe  critic.  Knoxcks. 

AR-IS-TAR'/f;H|-AN,  a.  Severely  critical;  like 
the  ancient  critic  Aristarchus.  Ogilvie. 

tAR'|S-TAR-*'HY,  n.  [Or. 'ApiWopxot-]  A  body 
of  severe  critics. 

The  ground  on  which  I  would  build  hi*  chief  praise,  to 
some  of  tlir  iiri-tuvchii  and  sour  cvnsurers  of  these  days,  re- 
quires first  un  ajxilogy.  Ilarrfnytmi, 

A-RlS'T.Vl'E,  a.  [L.  arista,  the  awn.]  {Bot.) 
Bearded,  as  the  glumes  of  barley.         Loudon. 

AR-JS-T6C'RA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  iptaroKpaTia,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  best ;  ioiaroi,  best,  and  Kptirfu, 
to  rule  ;  It.  aristocrazia  ;  Fr.  aristocratic.'] 

1.  A  form  of  government  which  places  the 
supreme  power  in  the  nobles  or  principal  per- 
sons of  a  state. 

This  island  was  governed  rather  after  the  manner  of  an 

ariKtoritwi/,  —  that  is,  by  certain  great  nobles  and  potent  men, 

—  than  under  the  command  of  any  one  as  an  abMilutv  iium- 

I      arch.  Sjieed. 

2.  The  principal  persons  of  a  state  or  of  a 
to^vn  ;  the  nobility  ;  the  gentry. 

Syn.  — See  Repubi.ic. 

A-RIS'TO-CRAT,  or  AR'JS-TQ-CRAT  [Sr-js-to- 
krit',  iV.  P. ;  Sr'is-to-krSl,  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  Sr'js-to- 
krSt  or  9-rl8'to-krat,  iC. ;  9-rIs'to-krtit,  C.  IVb. 
Sullivan],  n.     [Fr.  aristocrate.] 

1.  One  who  supports  or  favors  aristocracy. 

What  his  fHends  call  arutocratm  and  despots.         Burke. 

2.  A  haughty  or  overbearing  person. 

AR-IS-TO-CRAt'1C,  U.  1.  Relating  to,  or 
AR-!S-T0-CRAT'J-CAL,  >  partaking  of,  aristoc- 
racy. "  May  be  changed  . . .  into  an  aristocrat- 
teal  form  of  government."  Aylijfe.  "  Aris- 
tocratic both  in  wealth  and  strength."  Glover. 
2.  Overbearing;  haughty; — now  ipost  com- 
monly used  in  this  ill  sense. 

AR-|S-T0-CRAT'1-CAL-LV,  ad.  In  an  aristo- 
craticai  manner.  *  Hammond. 

AR-JS-TQ-CRAT'!-CAL-NfeSS,  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  aristocratical.  Johnson. 

AR-IS-TOU'RA-TIZE,  v.  a.  To  render  aristo- 
cratic.    [r.J  Qu.  Rev. 

t  Ar-IS-t6c'RA-TY,  n.    Same  as  Aristocracy. 

Pure  fbrms  of  commonwealths,  monarchies,  arintocrnliiv, 
democracies,  are  must  famous  in  contemplation  ;  but  in 
practice  they  are  temperate  and  usually  mixed.  Burlun. 

4-RtS-TO-Lb'eHl-4,  n.  [Gr.  aptcroi,  best,  and  ).o- 
yf(i,  childbirth.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  in- 
cluding the  Virginia  snake-root;  —  so  called 
because  the  different  varieties  were  supposed 
to  aid  parturition  ;  birthwort.  Loudon. 

AR-IS-TOL'Q-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  dpiarov,  luncheon,  and 
f.dyoi,  a  discourse.]  The  art  of  preparing  din- 
ners.    [Cant.]  Smart. 

AR-JS-TO-PHAn'IC,  a.  Relating  to  Aristopha- 
nes, the  Athenian  comic  poet.  Beck. 

AR-IS-TQ-TE'L|-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Aristotle, 
the  celebrated  (rrecian  philosopher.  "The  Ar- 
istotelian hypothesis."  Reid. 

AR-JS-TQ-TE'LI-AN,  n.  A  follower  of  Aris- 
totle ;  a  peripatetic  philosopher.  Sandys. 

AR-IS-TQ-TE'LI-.AN-1§M,  n.  The  doctrine  or 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Coleridge. 

Ar-IS-TQ-TEL'IC,  a.  Relating  to  Aristotle  or 
his  philosophy ;  Aristotelian.  Waiion. 

Ar'ITH-MAN-CY  [»-rIth'nnin-89,  .<?.  IV.  Ja.;  »r'- 
itli-miiii-8f ,  Sm.],  n.  [Gr.  do(<V<S<,  number,  and 
ftavriia,  prophecy.]  Divination  by  numbers ; 
foretelling  by  numbers.  Bailey. 

A-RlTH'Mg-TiC,  n.  [Gr.  dpid/ivrin;,  belonging  to 
numbers ;  aniBitif,  number ;  It.  *  Sp.  antmeti- 
ca;Fr.arithmttiqtte.]  {.Math.)  The  science  of 
numbers,  or  that  part  of  mathematics  which 
treats  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  num- 
bers ;  the  art  of  computation  by  figures. 
On  fair  ground  1  rould  heat  ftirty  of  themi 
But  now  His  odds  beyond  arithmelie.  Skat. 


An-;TII  Mf-T'l-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  arithmetic, 
according  to  the  rules  of  arithmetic. 

'I'iK-.-e  liin)  be  aome.  who.  deluded  by  the  sprelnns  show 
of  diu'oteiiiig  ab^lnK-Ird  verities.  wa«t*  their  timr  In  nritk- 
meliciil  Ihcoii  ins  and  probtrnia,  which  have  nuC  any  nar, 

lip.  I>,ktkt. 

Jlrakmtliral  romplemrul  of  a  hgarilhm,  (MmtM.)  Iba 
reiiiainili-r  loiind  by  aiibtrarting  tlui  lugaritliiii  from 

10. Irilhmrticnl  mran,  of  any  niiiiibcr  of  qiiantilieii, 

ia  lliu  ((uotienl  obtained  by  dividing  tiiHr  luni  by  tli« 

nilinlH-r  of  iiiianlilicH ArUMmetjrMtl  progrttntn,  a  w- 

ri««of  niiiiilM-rH  in  wliicli  llte  dilferene*  befween  any 
(wo  rimM^riitivo  leriiiii  is  tlie  same.       Davta  4-  /'ccA. 

AR-|TH-.Mf:T'I-rAI^LY,  ad.  In  an  aritlunctica) 
manner ;  according  in  the  principles  of  arith« 
metic.     "Arithmetically  regular.       Arbuthnot, 

A-RlTH-Mp-Tl"('rAN  (9-rltli-m?-lI«h'»n),  n.  On« 
versed  in  arithmetic,  or  the  science  of  num- 
bers. "  Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician."  Shak. 

ARK,  n.  [L.  area,  a  chest  or  box.— Goth,  arira; 
A.S.arc. — It.  tf  Sp.  orra  ;  Fr.  arrA*.] 

1.  A  chest  or  coffer  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
any  thing  valuable,  such  as  the  repository  of 
the  Israelitish  covenant. 

The  ark  of  the  covenant  of  (he  Ix>rd  went  before  them  In 
the  three  days' journey.  Sum.  x.  Sfl. 

2.  A  close,  large  vessel  or  ship ;  usually 
applied  to  that  in  which  Noah  and  his  family 
were  preserved.  Bryant. 

3.  A  large,  rudely-formed  boat,  used  on  the 
western  rivers  of  the  U.  S. ;  a  flat-boat.    Flint. 

ARK'lTE,  a.  Relating  to  the  ark.  [r.]  Bryant. 
ARLE^,  n.  p/.     [Scottish.]    Earnest  money  given 

to  servants.  Jameson. 

AR.M,   n.     [GT.ipii6(;    L.  armu*.  —  Goth,  arms; 

A.  S.  earm,  or  eorm  ;  Ger.  arm.] 

1.  The  limb  of  the  body  which  reaches  from 
the  hand  to  the  shoulder. 

If  I  litt  up  my  hand  against  the  fttherlcaa,  .  .  .  then  let 
mine  ann  fiul  from  my  shoulder-blade.  Job  xxxi.  2L 

2.  The  bough  or  branch  of  a  tree,  or  any 
thing  formed  like  an  arm. 

Where  the  tall  oak  his  spreading  armt  entwine*. 

And  with  the  beech  a  mutual  shade  comtHne*.  Oat. 

3.  An  inlet  of  water  from  the  sea. 

We  have  yet  seen  but  an  ami  of  this  sea  of  beauty.  .VorrM, 

4.  Power  ;  puissance  ;  might ;  strength. 

O  God  I  Thy  mtm  was  here. 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  Thy  arm  alone 
Ascribe  we  all.  Skak. 

5.  {Mil.)  A  branch  of  the  military  service, 
as  cavalry  or  artillery.  —  See  Arms. 

6.  {Naut.)  The  extremity  of  a  yard  ;  as  "The 
vard-or»»"  :  —  the  lower  part  of  an  anchor,  cross- 
ing the  shank  and  ending  in  the  flukes.    Dana. 

To  keep  or  hold  at  arm^t  Irneth,  or  at  *rm^t  end,  to 
prevent  from  attacking,  or  frum  mi  near  an  appruacb 
as  to  Ik3  dangerous.  —  'I'o  work  at  arm'nleiiiftk,  to  wotk 
at  a  disadvantage  or  in  an  awkward  iiosilion. 

ARM,  n.  [Fr.  arme.]  (Mil.)  A  weapon  or  in- 
strument of  warfare  ;  —  seldom  used  in  the 
singular,  except  in  the  compound  fire-arm. 
"Ihe  blunderbuss  ...  is  a  tire-arm  shorter 
than  the  carbine."  P.  C'yc.  —  "Musket,  the 
fire-arm  used  by  the  regiments  of  the  line." 
Brande.  —  See  Arms. 

ARM,  V.  a.  \lj.armo;  It.  armare;  Sp.  armor : 
Fr.  armer.]  [1.  armku;  pp.  arming,  armed.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  arms  or  weapons ;  to 
equip  ;  as,  "  To  arm  a  conipany  of  soldiers." 

2.  To  provide  with  means  of  defence  or  pro- 
tection ;  to  fortify  ;  as,  "  To  arm  a  fortress.  ' 

Arm  yoursclvea  .  .  .  with  the  same  mind.  1  PtI.  iv.  I. 

True  conscious  honor  is  to  fi-el  no  sin  s 
He's  armed  without,  tliat's  Innoernl  wilhia.         Popt. 

3.  To  prepare  ;  to  fit  up ;  to  make  ready. 


4.  {Magnetism.)  To  fit  or  furnish  with  an  ar- 
mature ;  as,  "  To  arm  a  loadstone." 
ARM,  r.  n.  To  take  anns;  to  be  fitted  with  arms; 
to  be  provided  with  arms. 

Think  we  King  Harry  almng: 
And,  princes,  look,  you  strongly  arm  to  meet  him.    Skak. 

jIR-mA'V.1,  n.  [Sp.,  a  union  of  tun ai  for cea  \ 
armar,  to  arm.]  A  fleet  ;  a  naval  or  military 
armament;  —  cspcciallv  applied  to  the  fleet 
sent  by  Spain  against  I^ngland  in  1588.  [Often 
erroneously  written  armada.]  Branoe. 

Against  (he  pmnd  Armaitn,  stvled  hj  Spain 

The  InrlndMe,  that  covered  all  tiM  main.  B.  Jornxm. 

AR-MA-DlL'LU,N. ipLXa-M^-DlL'LOf.  [Sp.;  —  so 
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called  from  being  protected  or  armed  by  a  scaly 
covering  like  the  plate  armor  of  the  middle 
ages.]  {Zo^jI.)  a  genus  of  South  American 
quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  order  of  edentata, 
and  characterized  by  a  defensive  armor  of  small 
bony  plates,  covering  the  head  and  trunk,  and 
sometimes  the  tail.  —  See  Peba.  Brande. 

AR'MA-MENT,  n.     [L.  armamenta,  outfits.]  1.  A 
force  equipped  for  war,  naval  or  military. 
2.  The  guns  and  munitions  of  war  in  a  fleet. 

AR-MA-MENT'A-RV,  n.  [L.  annamentarium.] 
An  armory  ;  an  arsenal,     [u.]  Bailey. 

AR'MA-TURE,  n.     [L.  armatura.] 

1.  Armor ;  means  of  protection  and  defence. 
Others  nrmed  with  hard  shells;  others  with  prickles;  oth- 
ers have  no  such  armature.  Hay. 

2.  {Magnetism.)  A  piece  of  soft  iron  applied 
to  the  opposite  poles  of  magnets  or  of  electro- 
magnets to  preserve  their  strength.         Nichol. 

ARM'— CHAiR,  n.  A  chair  with  arms  ;  an  elbow- 
chair  ;  an  armed-chair.  Todd. 

Armed  (ami'^d  or  armd),  p.  a.  1.  Furnished  with 
arms  ;  furnished  with  weapons  of  defence,  or 
means  of  protection  ;  as,  "  An  nrmed  force." 

2.  {Mag.)  Furnished  with  an  armature ;  — 
noting  magnets  capped  or  cased  with  iron,  to 
preserve  and  increase  their  strength.       Ilutton. 

3.  {Her.)  Applied  to  beasts  and  birds  when 
their  teeth,  horns,  feet,  beak,  talons,  &c.,  are 
of  a  different  color  from  the  rest.  Crabb. 

4.  {Bot.)  Having  prickles  or  thorns.  Ogilvie. 
Armed  neutrality,  that  state  of  a  nation  in  which, 

thougli  taking  no  part  in  a  war  between  otiier  na- 
tions, it  is  obliged  to  maintain  an  armed  force  in 
order  to  be  able  to  repel,  in  case  of  necessity,  any 
aggression  on  the  part  of  eitlier  of  tlie  belligerents  ;  a 
term  sometimes  specifically  applied  to  the  convention 
between  Russia  and  other  European  powers  against 
England  in  1780,  during  the  war  with  the  American 
colonies,  to  enforce  the  principle  that  "  free  sliips 
make  free  goods,"  i.  e.  that  goods  carried  in  tile  ves- 
sels of  neutral  nations  should  be  exempted  from  sei- 
zure by  belligerents.  Eneg. 

XRMED'-ChAiR  (armd'chAr),n.  An  elbow-chair. 
—  See  Arm-Chaik.  Johnson. 

AR-ME'NI-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Armenia. 
.Armenian  bole,  a  kind  of  earth,  used  as  an  absorbent, 
from  Armenia,  and  called  also  bole  Armeniac. —  Ar- 
menian stune,  an  earthy  mineral,  a  variety  of  blue  car- 
bonate of  copper,  of  a  greenish  blue  color,  resembling 
lapis  lazuli ;  used  formerly  as  a  purgative.    Duuglison. 

.\R-ME'Nf-AN,  n.     1.  A  native  of  Armenia. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  Christian  of  Armenia;  a 
follower  of  Eutyches,  who  maintained  that 
there  is  but  one  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
or  that  he  is  God  only.  P.  Cyc, 

fAR-MEN'TAL,  a.  [L.  armentalis.']  Belonging 
to  a  drove  or  herd  of  cattle  ;  armentine.  Bailey. 

fAR'MgN-TlNE  [ar'men-tin,  S.  IF.;  ?r-men'tjn, 
Sm.  Ash],  a.  [L.  armentum,  a  herd.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  herd  of  cattle  ;  armental.  Bailey. 

tAR-MgN-TOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  armentosus.] 
Abounding  with  herds  of  cattle.  Bailey. 

jaR'JHET,n.  [Fr.]  A  helmet  used  in  the  14th, 
loth,  and  16th  centuries.  Worn  with  the  bea- 
ver, it  was  called  armet  grand.  Worn  without, 
and  supplied  with  a  triple-barred  face-guard,  it 
was  called  arm^t  petit.  FairhoU. 

ARMTl^L,  n. ;  pi.  Xrm'fOl§.  As  much  as  the 
arm  can  hold. 

'T  is  not  the  wealth  of  Plutus,  nor  the  gold 
Locked  in  the  heart  of  earth,  can  buy  away 
This  armful  from  me.  Beaum. 

t  ARM'GAUNT  (arm'gint),  a.  "  Worn  lean  and 
thin,*'  says  Warburton.  [Supposed  to  be  a 
misprint  for  armgirt  by  Dyce  and  others,  and  for 
arrogant  by  Verplanck,  Hudson,  and  others.] 

And  soberly  did  mount  an  armgawU  steed.  Shak. 

t  ARM-GRETE,  a.  Thick  as  a  man's  arm.  "  A 
wreath  of  gold  arm-grete."  Chaucer. 

ARM'HOLE,  n.     1.   The  cavity  under  the  shoul- 
der ;  the  armpit.     "  Tickling  ...  in  the  soles 
of  the  feet  and  under  the  armholes."       Bacon. 
2.  A  hole  in  a  garment  for  the  arm. 

AR-MIF'^R-OLTS,  a.  [L.  arma,  arms,  and  fero, 
to  bear.]     Bearing  arms,     [r.]  Btount. 

Ar'MI-QER,  n.     [L. ;  arma,  arms,  and  gero,  to 


bear.]  {Her.)  An  armor-bearer  ;  —  an  old  title 
of  dignity  given  to  one  next  in  rank  to  a  knight, 
now  superseded  by  esquire.  Crabb. 

AR-Mt^'^R-OUS,  a.    Bearing  arms.  Bailey. 

AR-MIL  'LA,  n.     [L. ;  armus,  the  arm.] 

1.  A  bracelet  for  the  wrist  or  arm.    Fairholt. 

2.  {Mech.)  An  iron  ring,  hoop,  or  brace  in 
which  the  gudgeons  of  a  w-heel  move. 

3.  {Anat.)  A  circular  ligament  of  the  wrist 
binding  the  tendons  of  the  hand.  Hooper. 

AR'MJL-LA-RY  [ar'me-lj-re,  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
^Vb.;  ^r-mil'a-re,  P.  —  See  Capillary.],  a.  [L. 
armilla,  a  bracelet.]  Belonging  to,  or  resem- 
bling, a  bracelet  ;— consisting  of  rings  or  circles. 
Armillary  sphere,  an  artificial  sphere,  composed  of 
circles  or  hoops,  and  designed  to  represent  the  imagi- 
nary circles  by  which  the  truths  of  geography  and 
astronomy  are  illustrated.  HutUm. 

AR'MIL-LAT-fD,  a.    Having  bracelets.     Bailey. 

.IR'NIL-LET,  n.  [L.  armilla,  a  bracelet.]  A 
small  bracelet ;  an  armlet.  Craig. 

ARM'JNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  taking  arms. 

2.  {Naut.)  Apiece  of  tallow  put  in  the  cavity 
at  the  bottom  of  a  lead,  to  bring  up,  in  sound- 
ing, samples  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.      Dana. 

3.  pi.  (Naut.)  Cloths  hung  about  the  out- 
side of  the  ship's  upper  works,  fore  and  aft, 
and  before  the  cubbridge  heads  ;  sometimes 
also  round  the  tops,  in  which  case  they  are 
called  top-armings.  Chambers. 

AR-MIN'IAN  (ar-min'y^n),  n.  A  follower  of  James 
Arminius,  a  native  of  Holland,  whose  system 
of  religious  doctrines  was  opposed,  on  several 
points,  to  that  of  Calvin.  Buck. 

AR-MIN'IAN  (sr-min'yjn),  a.  Relating  to  Ar- 
minius.    "  The  Arminian  opinions."    Brande. 

AR-MIN'IAN-I§M  (?r-min'yEin-izm),  n.  The  reli- 
gious tenets  of  James  Arminius.  Brande. 

AR-MIP'O-TENCE,  n.  Power  in  war.  [r.]  Bailey. 

AR-MlP'O-TENT,  rt.  [L.  arma,  arms,  and  potens, 
powerful.]  Powerful  in  arms.  "  The  mani- 
fold linguist  and  the  armipotent  soldier."  Shak. 

AR-MIS'O-NOtJS,  a.  [L.  armisonus ;  arma,  arms, 
and  sono,  to  sound.]      Resounding  with  arms. 

AR'MJS-TICE,  n.  [L.  armisticiutn  ;  arma,  arms, 
and  sisto,  to  stop  ;  It.  armistizio ;  Sp.  armisti- 
cio ;  Fr.  arynistice.']  A  cessation  from  arms  ;  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  ;  a  truce.        Lyttleton. 

ARM'L^SS,  a.     1.  Without  an  arm.         Chaucer. 

2.  Without  armor,  or  weapons  ;  defenceless. 

"  Spain,  lying  armless  and  open."  Howell. 

ARM'LET,  n.     [Dim.  of  arm.']     1:  A  little  arm ; 

as,  "  An  armlet  of  the  sea.'  Johnson. 

2.  [L.  armilla.']  A  bracelet.  Donne. 

ARMOIRE  (arm-war'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  clothes-press  ; 
a  closet ;  a  buffet.  Fairholt. 

AR-MO'NJ-AC,  n.    Erroneously  for  Ammoniac. 

AR'MOR,  n.  [L.  arma,  arms.]  Defensive  arms 
for  the  body ;  defensive  clothing  of  metal ;  a 
coat  of  mail. 

Your  friends  are  up,  and  buckle  on  their  armor.        Shak. 

AR'MOR-BEAr'^R,  n.  One  who  carries  the  ar- 
mor of  another  ;  an  esquire.  Dryden. 

AR'MOR-5R,  n.   1.  One  who  makes  or  sells  armor 
or  arms.     "One  Zollus,  an  armorer."     North. 
2.  One  who  fits  another  with  armor. 

The  armorers  accomplishing  the  knights, 

"With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up.  Shak. 

AR-MO'Rl-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  arms  or  war- 
like ensigns  of  a  family  ;  heraldic.  "  The  right 
of  armorial  ensigns."  Blackstone. 

AR-MOR  IC,  1  fl,,_  [Celt,  armor,  near  the  sea.] 

AR-M6r'I-CAN,  >  RelatingtoArmorica,  or  Basse 
Bretagne,  now  Brittany,  in  France. 

Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights.  Milton. 

The  Armoric  language  spoken  in  Brittany  is  a  dialect  of 

the  Welsh.  Wnrtnn. 

Armorican  leairiie,  a  league  which  existed  from  the 
most  ancient  times  among  all  the  tribes  of  Gaul, 
dwelling  near  the  sea-shore,  and  against  which  Ca;- 
sar  had  to  employ  a  large  force.  P.  Cyc. 

AR-M6r'IC,  ti.  The  language  spoken  in  Armor- 
ica  (Brittany),  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic.     P.  Cyc. 


t  AR'MOR-iST,  n.  One  skilled  in  heraldry.  Bailey. 

AR'MO-RY,  n.     [L.  armarium,  a  place  for  tools.] 

1.  A  place  in  which  arms  are  deposited 

With  plain,  heroic  magnitude  of  mind. 

And  celestial  vigor  armed. 

Their  armories  and  magazines  contemns.  JUtUon. 

2.  Armor,  or  arms ;  warlike  implements. 

Celestial  armory,  shields,  helms,  and  spears.       Milton. 

3.  Armorial  ensigns. 

Well  worthy  be  you  of  that  armory.  Spenser. 

4.  A  manufactory,  as  well  as  depository,  of 
arms.     [U.  S.] 

AR-MO-ZEEN',  n.  A  thick,  plain  silk.    IF.  Ency. 

ARM'PIT,  n.  The  hollow  place  or  cavity  under 
the  arm  or  shoulder  ;  the  axilla.  Swift. 

ARM§,  n.pl.  [L.  pi.  arma  ;  It.  ^f  Sp.  sing,  arma ; 
Fr.  pi.  armes.]  (The  singular,  arm,  is  rarely 
used.  —  See  Arm.) 

1.  Weapons  of  offence  and  defence. 

Arms  on  armor  clashing  brayed 
Horrible  discord.  Milton. 

2.  Warlike  exploits ;  war. 

Arms  and  the  man  I  sing.  Dryden. 

3.  {Law.)  Weapons  or  any  thing  that  a  man 
•     strikes  or  hurts  with.  Burrill. 

4.  {Her.)  The  ensigns  armorial  of  a  family. 
"  Family  coats  of  arms."  Brande. 

5.  {Mech.)  The  two  parts  of  a  balance  or  other 
lever  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fulcrum.    Young. 

To  be  in  arms,  to  be  in  a  state  of  liostility.  —  To  be 
under  arms,  to  be  armed  and  ready  for  service.  —  To 
arms!  a  summons  to  battle.  —  Staiid  of  arms,  a  com- 
plete set  of  arms  for  one  soldier. 

Syn.  —  Arms  s.nA  weapons  both  signify  instruments 
of  defence  and  offence ;  but  we  say  fite-arms,  never 
flre-weapoHs.  Cannons,  muskets,  pistols,  are  fire- 
arms ;  bows  and  arrows,  clubs,  stones,  &c.,  are  weap- 
ons. Instruments  made  on  purpose  to  fight  with  are 
called  arms  or  weapons  ;  such  as  are  accidentally  em- 
ployed to  fight  with,  weapons. 

ARM'§'-LENGTH,  n.  The  length  of  the  arm  ; 
arm's-reach.  —  See  Arm.  Ogilvie. 

ARM'S'-REACH  (armz'rech),  n.  [A.  S.  earm- 
gerece.]  The  extent  of  the  stretch  of  the  arm  ; 
arm's  length.  Todd. 

AR'MY,  n.  [Low  L.  armata ;  arma,  arms  ;  It. 
armata  ;  Sp.  armada  ;  Fr.  armee.'] 

1.  A  large  body  of  troops  distributed  in  divis- 
ions and  regiments,  each  under  its  ov.'U  com- 
mander ;  the  whole  body  being  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  general  or  commander-in-chief;  a 
host. 

So  sensible  w^ere  the  Romans  of  the  imperfection  of  valor 
without  skill  or  practice,  that,  in  their  language,  the  name  of 
an  ariiiy  was  borrowed  from  the  word  which  signified  exer- 
cise lej:ercitus\.  Gibbon. 

2.  A  great  number;  a  multitude.  "  The  fool 
hath  planted  in  his  memory  an  army  of  good 
words."  Shak. 

Ssm. —  An  army  is  a  limited  body  ;  a  host  may  be 
unlimited.  An  army  of  soldiers ;  a  host  of  invaders  ; 
a  host  of  evils. 

AR-NAt'TO,  n.    See  Annotto. 

AR'NA-tTT,  or  AR'NA-OUT,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native 
of  Albania;  an  Albanian.  Murray. 

AR  'JV7-  CA,  n.  [Said  to  be  a  corruption  of  ptar- 
mica,  from  Gr.  nraipw,  to  sneeze.    Loudon.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  having  important 
medicinal  properties.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  medicine  prepared  from  the  plant  or  its 
flowers.  Dunglison. 

AR'NJ-CINE,  71.  A  bitter  principle  contained  in 
the  flowers  of  the  Ar?iica  montana.       Graham. 

AR  NOT,  )  ^      [Ger.   erd-nuss.]     The  earth-nut 
AR'Nl'T,   )  or  pig-nut ;  the  root  of  the  Bunium 
bulbocastanum.  Clarke.    HaMweU. 

AR-N6t't6,  n.    See  Annotto. 
A-ROINT',  interj.     See  Aroynt. 

A-RO'MA,  n.  [Gr.  apw/ja,  any  seasoning,  spice, 
sweet  herb,  &c. ;  L.  aroma;  It.  aromato;  Sp. 
aroma;  Fr.  arofne.]  {Bot.)  The  principle  of 
odor  in  plants ;  a  pleasant  odor ;  the  spicy 
quality  of  a  thing. 

AR-O-MAT'IC,         1  ^_  Containing  aroma  ;  spicy; 
AR-O-MAT'I-CAL,  \  fragrant;    high  scented. 

Breathing  an  aromatic  redolence.  Chavcev 

AR-Q-MAT'{CS,  n.  pi.    Fragrant  spices,  plants, 


A,  E,  I,  5,  U,  y,  lo7ig;    A,  fi,  i,  6,  C,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  J,  Q,  V.  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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and  drugs.  "Rich  and  precious  balms,  and 
other  ointments  and  aromatica."  Fabyan. 

AB-0-MAT-J-ZA'TIQN,  m.    The  mingling  of  aro- 
matic spices  with  any  medicine,  [u.]    llollatid. 

I  AR'0-MA-TIZE,  or  A-R6'MA-TIZE  J"iir'o-'n»-tIz, 
A'.   IV.  E.  K.  H.   C. ;  »-rSm'9-tIz,  P.;  'jt-ro'inji- 

tl/.,  Ju.  Sm.],  V.  a.    [t.     AROMATIZED  ;  pp.  AltO- 

MATiziNG,  AROMATIZED.]  To  tincture  with  ar- 
omatic substances ;  to  impregnate  with  spices  ; 
to  scent  with  spices  ;  to  scent ;  to  perfume. 

Drink  something  hot  and  aromatized.  Bacon. 

||AR'P-MA-TI-Z(;r,  n.     That  which  aromatizes. 
"AromcUizers  ...  to  enrich  our  sallets."  Evelyn. 

A-RO'MA-TOtJS,  o.  Containing  aroma ;  aromatic; 
spicy;  fragrant.  Smart. 

A-R6§E',  i.    From  arise.  —  See  Arise. 

A-ROOnd',  ad.    In  a  circle  ;  on  every  side. 

A-RoOnI)',  prep.  About;  encircling;  encom- 
"  passing;  round.  Milton. 

A-r60§E',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  arisan,  to  arise  ;  or  Eng, 

'  a  and  rmise.']     [i.    aroused  ;  pp.    auousino, 

AKOtSEU.]    To  stir  up  from  a  state  of  torpor 

or  inactivity ;  to  awake  from  sleep ;  to  excite  to 

action ;  to  incite ;  to  raise  up ;  to  rouse. 

And  now  loud-howling  wolves  nrmae  the  jades, 

That  drag  the  tragic,  melancholy  night.  ShaJc. 

A-ROW  (si-ro'),  ad.    In  a  row  ;  in  order.     Shak. 

A-ROYNT'  (j-rbiiit'),  interj.  [Of  uncertain  ety- 
mology. —  L.  rodcre,  to  gnaw  ;  Fr.  roaner. 
Equivalent  to  "  A  plague  take  tlice  !  "  Hich- 
ardson.  —  "  Aroi/nt  {or  roynt)  thee  "  is  still  said 
in  some  parts  of  England  by  milkmaids,  when 
the  cows  are  supposed  to  be  bewitched,  and 
will  not  stand  still.  Collier.]  Begone  !  away  ! 
And  a>'oi/>j<  thee,  witch,  a)'o<y/i<  thee!  Shot. 

4R-PEg  '(?r-o  (sir-p6d'j?-6),  n.  [It.  arpeggiare, 
to  i)lay  on  the  harp.]  {Mus.)  A  striking,  or 
bowing,  if  on  an  instrument  of  the  violin  spe- 
cies, in  (juick  succession,  the  notes  of  a  chord 
so  as  to  imitate  the  harp.  Brande. 

AR'P^N,  or  AR'P^NT,  n.  [L.  arepennis ;  Low 
L.  arripendittm,  a  word  of  Gallic  origin ;  Fr. 
arpent!]  An  acre  or  furlong  of  ground,  being, 
according  to  Doomsday  Book,  equal  to  lOi) 
perches.  Tomlins. 

AR'P?N-TA-TOR,  n.  [Low  L.]  {Law.)  A  meas- 
urer or  surveyor  of  land.  Bouvier. 

AR'auAT-jpn,  a.  [L.  arcuatus,  or  arquatvis ; 
arcuo,  to  crook  in  the  form  of  a  bow.]  Shaped 
like  a  bow ;  arcuate.  E.  James. 

AR-quE-BUS-AVE'  (sir-kw^-bus-ad'),  n.  [Fr.,  a 
wound  from  the  arqiiebuse ;  hence  a  liquor  good 
for  such  wounds.]  {Med.)  An  aromatic  spiritu- 
ous lotion  applied  to  sprains  and  bruises ;  — 
ori}{inally  invented  as  an  application  to  wounds 
inflicted  by  an  arquebuse.  Brande. 

MR'(iVK-BOSE  [■4r'kw?-l)fi8,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  R. ;  ar'kw^-bfiz,  *>'/».],  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  archibuso ; 
Sp.  arcabuz.]  A  sort  of  hand-gun  used  by  in- 
fantry before  the  invention  of  the  musket,  sim- 
ilar to  the  modern  carabine,  carbine,  or  fusee ; 
written  also  arquebus,  ha7-qufbuse,  harquebuss, 
haquebut,  hakebut,  hagbut,  luigbush.       P.  Cyc. 

AR-aUf-ByS-IER'  (ar-kwe-bu8-Sr'),  n.  [Fr.]  A 
soldier  armed  with  an  arquebuse.  Knolles. 

AR'aup-RITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  native  silver  amal- 
gam, from  Arqueros,  near  Coquimbo.        Dana. 

ARR  (ar),  n.  A  mark  made  by  a  flesh-wound ;  a 
scar.     [Used  in  the  north  of  England.] 

The  arr  indeed  remains,  but  nothing  more.  Relph. 

t^R  'R.^,  n.  [L.  arrha,  or  arra.]  A  pledge.  "  We 
have  . . .  otir  arra  and  eame8t-penny.'M?»rf<?rJon. 

M-R4-CA'CUJ1,  n.  {Bat.)  A  genus  of  umbellif- 
erous plants,  one  species  of  which,  Arracacha 
esmlenta,  bears  an  esculent  root,  and  is  much 
cuhivatcd  in  the  cooler  districts  of  Colombia  in 
South  America.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Ar'RACH,  n.    A  plant.— See  Orach.   Mortimer. 

AR-RAuK'  [9r-rik',  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja, ;  ilr'sk,  S.  K. 
S»».],  n.  [Ar.  arak,  perspiration,  juice,  sap.] 
A  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  various  sub- 
stances, but  chiefly  from  todily,  the  sweet  juice 
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of  the  unexpandcd  flowers  of  palms,  especially 
of  the  cocoanut  tree  in  Ceylon,  P.  Cyc. 

AR-RA«;K'-Pf;NCH,  n.  A  liquor  containing 
arrack.    "  Drunk  with  arrack-punch,"   Wurtun. 

AR-RA-GQN-EIJE',  n.  sing.  &.  pi.  {Geog.)  A  native 
or  natives  of  Arragon.  Ed.  Rev. 

Ar'RA-GON-Ite,  n.  {Min.)  A  species  of  hard 
carbonate  of  lime  first  found  in  Arragon.  Lyell. 

AB-RAIGN'  (»r-rfin'),  v.  a.  [Sir  Matthew  Hale 
and  Blackstone  derive  it  from  Fr.  araiaonner, 
from  L.  ad  rationem,  to  account,  i.  e.  to  call  to 
account.  Cowell  supposes  it  to  be  formed  from 
Fr.  arranger,  to  put  a  thing  in  order.  Lord 
Coke  says  it  is  from  Fr.  arraigner,  to  order  or 
set  in  the  right  place.  Spelman  derives  it  con- 
fidently from  Low  L.  arramo,  used  by  old  wri- 
ters on  law  to  indicate  the  act  of  choosing  the 
assize  as  a  mode  of  trial  in  preference  to  the 
duel.]  [i.  auuaioned;  pp.  arraionino,  ar- 
raigned.] 

1.  {Law.)  To  set  forth ;  to  set  in  order ;  as, 
"  To  arraign  a  case  for  trial  "  :  — to  call  to  an- 
swer to  an  indictment  before  a  court.    Burrill. 

2.  To  accuse  ;  to  charge ;  to  censure. 

Censure,  which  arraigns  the  public  actions  and  the  pri- 
vate motives  of  princes.  Oiboon. 

Syn.  — See  Accuse. 

AB-RAigN'M^NT  f§ir-ran'in?nt),  n.    1.  {Law.)  Act 
of  arraigning  ;   the  calling  of  a  prisoner  before 
a  court  to  answer  to  an  indictment.       Brande. 
2.  An  accusation  ;  a  charge. 

In  the  sixth  satire,  which  seems  only  an  arraiffnmentot the 
whole  sex,  there  is  a  latent  admonition  to  avoid  ill  women. 

jjiryden. 

t  AR-RAI'MgNT,  n.  [Fr.  arroi,  equipage,  array.] 
Clothing ;  raiment ;  dress ;  array.         Sheldon. 

t  Ar'RAND,  n.  [Goth,  airus  ;  A.  S.  arend ;  Dut. 
arend.l  The  old  word  for  errand.  "To  go 
.  .  .  upon  an  arr  and."  Howell. 

AR-RAN^E',  v.  a.  [Fr.  arranger."]  [».  arranged  ; 
pp.  arranging,  arranged.] 

1.  To  put  in  regular  order ;  to  reduce  to  order ; 
to  dispose  ;  to  class  ;  to  place ;  to  range ;  as, 
"  To  arrange  books  in  a  library." 

2.  To  adjust ;  to  settle  ;  to  determine  upon ; 
as,  "  To  arrange  the  terms  of  a  bargain." 

Syn.  —  See  Class. 

AR-RAn^E',  v.  n.  To  come  to  a  settlement ;  to 
make  peace ;  to  make  an  adjustment. 

We  cannot  arranye  with  our  enemy  in  the  present  con- 
juncture. JSvrke. 

AR-rAN^E'M^NT,  n.  1.  Act  of  arranging ;  the 
state  of  being  put  in  order ;  orderly  dispo- 
sition of  things.  "A  proper  arrangement  of 
the  parts  in  elastic  bodies.  C/teyne. 

2.  An  agreement ;  an  adjustment ;  a  settle- 
ment ;  as,  "  To  make  an  arrangement,  or  to 
come  to  an  arrangement,  in  reference  to  a  mat- 
ter of  controversy." 

3.  pi.  Things  done  in  anticipation  of  some 
event  or  occasion ;  preparations ;  as,  "  To  make 
arrangements  for  a  meeting." 

AR-rAn'95R,  n.    One  who  arranges.         Bttrke. 

AR'RANT,  rt.  [L.  errans,  wandering ;  probably 
first  applied  to  vagabonds.]  Notorious,  in  a  bad 
sense  ;  very  bad ;  vile.   ^^Ai-rant  knave."  Shak. 

Ar'RANT-LY,  ad.    Corruptly;  shamefully. 

Funeral  tears  are  . . .  arrantly  hired  ouL       VEstrange. 

Ar'RAS,  n.  Tapestry  or  hangings  for  rooms, 
first  made  at  Arras,  in  France,  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  consisted  of  woven  stuff's, 
decorated  with  a  simple  pattern,  like  a  modem 
wall-paper.  Fairholt. 

AR'RAS-Wl§E,«rf.  {TTer.)  Applied 
when  any  thing  of  a  square  form 
is  placed  with  one  comer  in  front, 
showing  the  top  and  two  of  the 
sides,  in  the  same  way  as  lozenges 
are  set.  Ogilric. 

tAR-RAUGriT'  («ir-rftwt'),  a.  [Fr.  arracher,  to 
seize.]     Seized  with  violence.  Sjyenser. 

AR-rA  Y',  n.  [It.  arredo,  furniture  or  implements ; 
Sp.  arreo,  dress  ;  Fr.  arroi,  equipace ;  array.] 
1.  Order  of  battle ;   disposition  or  an  armed 
force  for  attack  or  for  defence. 

The  strength  of  the  plinlanx  depi-ndcd  on  dxtren  ranks  of 
long  pikes,  wedged  together  in  the  closest  arrati.  UiUxm. 
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2.  Rp^lar  disposition  of  any  objects  for  show 
or  exhibition  ;  as,  "  An  array  of  flowers." 

3.  Ornamental  dress  ;  apparel ;  attire. 

That  women  ailorn  Ihrmaclvcs  In  moAmt  appanl,  wkh 
shaiiietbredncu  and  sobriety,  not  with  bruiUcrrd  liair,  or 
gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array.  I  Tim.  II.  8. 

4.  {I^w.)  The  setting  forth  in  order  of  ju- 
rors' names  in  the  panel  or  list;  —  the  panel 
itself ;  the  whole  body  of  jurors.  Burrill. 

To  challenge  Ike  array,  {Law.)  (o  except  to  the  wbul* 
panel  of  JiirorM. 

Syn.  — See  Apparel. 

AR-RAy'  (jr-ri'),  r.  a.  [i.  ARRATEO ;  pp.  ar- 
raying, ARRAYED.] 

1.  To  put  in  order ;  to  dispose  in  order ;  as, 
"  To  array  an  army  for  battle." 

2.  To  dress  ;  to  deck  ;  to  adorn. 

Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  oftheae. 

IaUx  III.  a. 

3.  {Law.)  To  rank  or  set  in  order,  as  the 
names  of  jurors.  Burrill. 

To  array  a  panrl,  to  Ret  Jurors'  naroea  In  order  io 
the  panel  or  list,  placing  one  under  tiie  otber. 

AR-RAY'?R  (»r-r5>r),  n.  One  who  arrays; — an 
officer  who  anciently  saw  the  soldiers  duly  ap- 
pointed in  their  armor.  CowelL 

t  AB-BEAR'  (jr-rcr'),  ad.  [Fr.  arrive.]     Behind. 
To  leave  with  speed  AtlanU  swift  arrtar.        apemia: 
AR-REAR',  n.     [Fr.  orri.  re,  behind,] 

1.  That  which  remains  unpaid  after  it  is  doe ; 
—  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  "  The  arrears 
are  yet  to  pay."  Dryden. 

2,  The  rear.  —  See  Arkiere.  "The  firat 
comes  sometimes  in  the  arrear."  Howell. 

AR-REAR'ApE,  n.  A  sum  renuuning  unptud 
after  it  has  become  due ;  arrears. 

The  arrearagetoC  the  rent  due  to  the  commonwead.  yortJk. 
t  AB-BEAB'ANCE,  n.  See  Arrear.  Bailey. 
t  AB-B£ct',  v.  a.  To  raise  up  ;  to  erect,  Skelton. 

AB-RfiCT',  o.     [L.  arrigo,  arrecttu,  to  raise.] 

1.  Erected ;  erect ;  raised  or  lifted  up. 
naving  long  ears  perpetually  exposed  and  arrecU    AcVt 

2.  Disposed  to  hear ;  attentive. 

God  speaks  not  to  the  idle  and  unconeemed  hearer,  but  to 
the  vigihuit  and  correct.  Jtp.  Smtdhritlge. 

t  AR-REC'TA-RY,  n.  An  upright  post.  "  In  the 
arrectary,  or  beam  of  his  cross.  Bp.  UalL 

t  AR-REED'  r.  a.     [A.  S.  artedan.] 

1.  To  advise ;  to  counsel ;  to  warn. 

But  mark  what  I  arreed  thee  now,  avanuL  JfUbxt. 

2.  To  guess ;  to  conjecture.        Sir  T.  More. 

AR-R^N-TA'TIQN,  n.  [Low  L.  arrendare,  or 
arrentare,  to  rent;  Fr.  arenter;  a,  at,  and 
retite,  rent.]  {Law.)  The  licensing  of  an  owner 
of  lands  in  a  fprest  to  enclose  them  in  consider- 
ation of  a  yearly  rent.  Bailey. 

t  AR-r£p'TIQN,  n.  [L-  arripio,  arrepihts.]  The 
act  of  taking  away.  Bp.  UaU. 

t  AR-R5P-Tl"TIOr8  (»r-r?|>-tl«h'us),  a. 

1.  [L.  arripio,  arreptus,  to '  snatch  away.] 
Snatclied  away.  Johnson. 

2.  [L.  arrepo,  arreptus,  to  creep  slowly.] 
Crept  in  privily  or  secretly.  Johnson. 

3.  [Low  L,  arreptititu.]  Mad ;  crack-brained. 
"Amptitious,  frantic  extravagances,"  Howell. 

AB-B£ST',  r.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  resto,  to  stop; 
It.  arrestare;  Sp.  arrestar;  Fr.  arrester.]  [i. 
arrested;  pp.  arresting,  arrested.] 

1,  To  stop  ;  to  stay ;  to  check ;  to  wituhold ; 
to  restrain  ;  to  hinder ;  to  obstruct. 

Ascribing  the  causes  of  things  to  secret  proprieties  hsth 
arrestee/  and  laid  asleep  all  true  inquiry.  Bacxm. 

2,  To  catch  ;  to  engage  ;  as,  "  To  arrest  the 
attention."  Bacon. 

3,  ( Law.)  To  take,  seize,  or  apprehend  a  per- 
son by  virtue  of  a  legal  process  issued  for  that 
purpose.  BarrilL 

Syn.— See  Apprkuend. 

AR-RfcST',  n.     [Fr.  arrester,  to  stop,  to  "tay.] 

1.  A  stop  or  hinderance,  as  by  seixure.  "The 
stop  and  arrest  of  the  air  showeth."  Bacon. 

2.  {Iaiw.)  a  seizure  of  a  person  in  execution 
of  some  legal  process.  Burrill. 

.Arrest  ^ Judgment,  (Latf.)  the  act  of  i>tayin||  a 
judgment   after  a  ^-erdirt,  for  some    reaaon  which 
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ARRESTER 

wwnid  render  tlie  judgment,  if  given,  erroneous  or 

reversible.  Burrill. 

3.  {Farriery.)   A  mangy  humor  on  the  hind 

legs  of  a  horse.  Johnson. 

AR-REST'(;R,  or  AR-REST'OR,  n.  One  who  ar- 
rests.    "  The  seizor  and  arrester."  Rastal. 

4iR-REST'MpNT,  n.  {Scottish  Laio.)  An  arrest  of 
a  criminal's  person: — a  process  for  securing 
effects  in  the  hands  of  the  possessor,  or  of  a 
third  person.  Burrill. 

t  AR-RET',  V.  a.     To  assign  ;  to  allot. 

The  charge,  which  God  doth  unto  luc  arret.  Sjienser. 

AR-RET'  (ar-ret'  or  tir-ra')    [jr-ret',  Ja.    Sm.  C.  ; 
■'  ?r-ra',  P.;  jr-rfit'  or  9r-ra',  iv.],  n.     [Fr.  arret.'\ 

1.  The  decision  of  a  court,  tribunal,  or  eoun- 
cil ;  a  decree  published ;  an  edict  of  a  sover- 
eign prince  ;  —  applied  at  present  more  partic- 
ularly to  the  iudgiucnt  and  decisions  of  courts 
and  tribunals  in  1"  ranee. 

2.  A  seizure  by  legal  process  ;  an  arrest. 

+  AR-RET'T^D,  a.    Arraigned;  arrested.  Cowell. 

AR-RHA-PHOS'T!C,  a.  [Gr.  flopH^t,  without 
seam ;  «  priv.  and  j)6.ttto>,  to  sew  together.] 
Made  of  one  piece  of  leather  without  a  seam ; 
—  applied  to  a  kind  of  shoe.  Dr.  Black. 

Ar'RIIYTII-MV,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ^u0//(5j,  meas- 
ure, rhythm.]     Want  of  rhythm.  Beck. 

+  AR-RIDE',  V.  a.     [L.  arrideo,  to  smile  upon.] 

1.  To  smile  upon  ;  to  look  pleasantly  upon. 

2.  To  please  well ;  to  delight.         B.  Jonson. 

AR-RIERK'  (jir-rer'),  n.  [Fr.  arriire,  behind.] 
The  last  body  of  an  army  ;  the  rear.  Ilayward. 

AR-RIERE'-BAn,  n.  [Fr.  arriire,  behind,  and 
ban,  a  proclamation."] 

1.  The  proclamation  by  which  the  arriere- 
vassals,  or  inferior  feudatories  of  a  sovereign, 
were  summoned  to  military  service.        Burrill. 

2.  The  assemblage  or  mustering  of  the  vas- 
sals in  obedience  to  such  summons.       Burrill. 

3.  The  body  of  arriere- vassals  ;  —  written 
also  arriere-band. 

Thus  Vice  the  standard  reared  ;  her  wriere-ban 
Corruption  called,  and  loud  she  gi^ve  the  word.    Thomson. 

AR-RIERE'-FEE,        )  ,j,  ^  f^e  dependent  on  a  su- 

t  AR-RIERE'-FIEF,  J  perior  one.  Burrill. 

'  AR-RIERE'-VAS'SAL,  n.   The  vassal  of  a  vassal. 

AR'RJS,  «.  [It.  a  risega,  at  the  projection. 
Brande. —  Yr.  arete.']  (Arch.)  The  edge  of  two 
surfaces  meeting  each  other,  or  the  line  of  con- 
course of  two  planes,  Gwilt. 

Ar'RIS-FIL'L^T,  n.  {Arch.)  A  light  piece  of 
timber  of  a  triangular  section,  used  in  raising 
the  slates  against  chiianey-shafts,  &c.      Weale. 

Ar'RIS-GUT'TPR,  n.  {Arch.)  A  wooden  gutter, 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  V,  fixed  to  the  eaves 
of  a  building.  Weale. 

tAR-R["§IOi\  (9r-rTzh'un),  n.  [L.  arrisio.']  A 
smiling  upon  with  approbation.  Bailey. 

AR-Ri'VAL,  n.  [Old  Fr.  anvail.']  Act  of  arriv- 
ing; a  coming  to  a  place.  "The  arrival  of 
Ulysses  at  his  own  island."  Broome. 

tAR-RI' VANCE,  n.  The  coming  of  company ;  ar- 
rival.   "Expectancy  of  more  arrivance."  Shak. 

AR-RIVE',  V.  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  ripa,  a  bank  ; 
It.  arrivare  ;  Sp.  .Sf  Port,  arribar ;  Fr.  arriver.l 

[t.    AUUIVED  ;  pp.   AKUIVING,  AIllilVED.] 

1.  To  come  to  shore,  or  to  any  place. 

Whither  to  nrnVe 
I  travel  this  profound;  direct  my  course.  Milton. 

2.  To  reach  any  point ;  to  cometo;— witho<. 

The  bounds  of  all  body  wc  have  no  difBculty  to  arrire  at. 

Locke. 
The  virtuous  may  know  in  speculation  what  they  could 
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never  arrive  at  by  practice. 

3.  To  happen  ;  to  befall  ;  —  with  to. 

Happy!  to  whom  this  glorious  death  arrives. 

Syn.  ^  See  Reach. 
t"  A-R-RIVE',  V.  a.     To  reach ;  to  come  to. 

Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  an-ive 
The  happy  isle. 


Adilisi 


2.  A  Spanish  and  Portuguese  measure  of 
about  three  gallons  and  a  half.  P.  Cyc. 

t  AR-RODE',  V.  a.  [L.  arrodo.']    To  gnaw.  Bailey. 

Ar'RO-GANCE,  n.  [L.  arroffantia  ;  It.  arroyanza ; 
Sp.  arrogancia ;  Fr.  arrogance.]  A  disposition 
to  make  exorbitant  claims  for  one's  self;  as- 
sumption of  too  much  importance ;  haughti- 
ness ;  pride ;  insolence  of  bearing ;  presump- 
tion ;  self-conceit ;  vanity. 

Humility  it  expresses  by  the  stooping  and  bending  of  the 
head:  arroyance,  when  it  is  Uttcd,  or,  as  we  say,  tossed  up. 

Urijtlcn^ 

Syn.  —  .^rrorraiice  of  demand  ;  kati<rhtincss  of  be- 
liavior  ;  pride  of  lieart ;  presumption  of  youth  ;  vanity 
of  a  weak  mind.  —  See  Haughtiness. 

Ar'RO-GAN-CY,  w.  Same  as  Akuooance.  "The 
presumptuous  arrogancy."  North. 

AR'RO-GANT,  a.  1.  Possessed  of  arrogance; 
assuming  too  much  ;  supercilious ;  haughty  ; 
proud ;  insolent. 

An  arrogimt  way  of  treating  with  otlier  princes  and  states 
is  natural  to  popular  governments.  Temple. 

2.    Arising  from  arrogance ;    showing  arro- 
gance. "  This  arrogant  usurpation."  Bp.  Hall. 
Syn.  —  See  Magisterial. 

Ar'RO-GANT-LY,  ad.  In  an  arrogant  manner. 
"  Arrogantly  thus  presumed."      -  Philips. 

AR'RO-GANT-NESS,  w.    Arrogance,  [r.]  Bailey. 

AR'RO-GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  arrogo,  arrogatus;  It. 
arrogarc ;    Sp.  aiTogar ;    Fr.  arroger.]     [i.  ak- 

KOOATEIJ  ;  pp.  AUltOGATING,  AKllOGATED.]    To 

claim  proudly  or  vainly ;  to  make  unjust  pre- 
tensions to ;  to  assume. 

Who,  not  content 
With  fair  equality,  fraternal  state, 
iv:n  ...... ^,.,.*«  .1..;..:.,; — 1 1 


Will  (xrroijiite  doiuinion  undeserved 
Over  his  brethren. 

—  See  Appropriate. 


Milton. 


t  AR-RIVE',  M.     Arrival. 

4R-Rb'B4,  n.     [Sp.]     1 
guese  weight  of  about  25  pounds. 


Milton. 

Drayton. 

A  Spanish  and  Portu- 
P.  Cyc. 


Syn, 

AR-RO-GA'TION,  n.  1.  Act  of  arrogating ;  proud, 
unjust  assumption.  More. 

Where  selfness  is  extinguished,  all  manner  of  acTO^oHora 
must  of  necessity  be  extinct.  More. 

2.  {Civil  Lato.)  The  formal  adoption  of  an 
adult  person  by  authority  of  a  vote  of  the 
people,  or  an  imperial  rescript.  Burrill. 

Ar'RO-GA-TI  VE,  a.  Claiming  in  an  unjust  man- 
ner ;  assuming.  More. 

JlRROJVDISSEMEMT  (?r-r5n'des-mang'),  n.  [Fr., 
circuit,  district,  or  ward.]  A  territorial  dis- 
trict ;  a  subdivision  of  a  department.    Ed.  Rev. 

tAR-R6'§ION  (sir-ro'zhun),  w.  [L.  arrodo,  to 
gnaw.]    A  gnawing  or' nibbling.  Bailey. 

Ar'ROW  (ar'ro),  n.  [Goth,  arwazna ;  A.  S.  arewa.] 
A  pointed  weapon  to  be  shot  from  a  bow. 

Swifter  than  arrotc  from  the  Tartar's  bow.  Sliak. 

Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps.     Shak. 

Ar'ROW-GRAsS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ; 
Triglochin.  Loudon. 

Ar'ROW-HEAD,  n.    1.  The  head  of  an  arrow. 
2.  {^Bot.)  A  genus  of  water  plants,  the  leaves 
of  >yhich  resemble  the  head  of  an  arrow ;  Sagit- 
tana.  Loudon. 

AR'ROW-HfiAD'ED,  a.  Shaped 
like  an  arrow-head ;  wedge- 
shaped  ;  cuneiform ;  —  applied  to 
characters  in  inscriptions  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  &c.  ;  as,  "  ylrroio- 
AeafW  characters  or  letters." 

AR'ROW-ROOT,  n.  1.  A  genus  of  plants;-— 
said  to  be  so  named  from  the  application  of  its 
root  by  the  Indians  of  South  America  to  wounds 
made  by  poisoned  arrows ;  Maranta.  Loudon. 
2.  A  farinaceous  substance,  fecula,  or  starch, 
prepared  from  the  roots  of  the  Maranta  anmdi- 
nacea  and  Curcuma  augustifolia.  P.  Cyc. 

Ar'ROW-SHAPED  (-sh5pt),  a.  Shaped  like  an 
arrow.  J.  E.  Smith. 

Ar'ROW-Y  (&r'ro-?),  a.    1.  Consisting  of  arrows. 

How  quick  they  wheeled,  and  flying  behind  them  shot 

Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers  against  the  face 

Of  their  pursuers,  and  overcame  by  flight.  Milton. 

2.  Like  or  resembling  an  arrow. 

The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  tongue.        Cmvper. 

AR-Rlf  'Rjl,  n.    [Low  L.  for  arura,  which  see.] 


ART 

{Law.)  One  day's  work  at  the  plough  which  the 

tenant  was  obliged  to  give  his  lord.  Crabb. 

AR'SCHIJV,n.    A  Russian  linear  measure  equal 

to  28  inches.  Simmonds. 

ARSE  (ars),  n.  [A.  S.  (e^s  ;  Dan.  ars  ;  Ger.  arsch.] 

The  buttocks  ;  the  posteriors.  Johnson. 

To  hang  an  arse,  to  hang  back  ;  to  l)e  tardy,  ahicr, 

gish.    [Vulgar.]  UudibrZ<. 

ARSE'-FOOT  (ans'fflt),  n.  A  kind  of  water-fowl 
with  legs  very  far  behind ;  the  didapper.  Bailey. 

AR'Sg  NAfi,  n.  [Low  L.  arseiia;  It.  arsenale; 
Sp.  iS|  Fr.  arsenal.] 

1.  A  magazine  of  arms  and  military  stores. 
"  An  arsenal  of  old  Rome."  Addison. 

2.  A  manufactory  and  depository  of  military 
or  naval  engines;  as,  "The  arsenal  at  Wool- 
wich." Brande. 

AR-SE'NJ-ATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  arsenic  acid  with  a  base.    Brande. 

ARSENIC  (ar'se-nik  or  ars'njk)  [ars'iijk,  .S.  W.  J. 
F.  K.;  ar'se-nik,  Ja.  Sm.],  n.  [Gr.  (jp<7fi/(ic<}i/ ; 
L.  arsenium,  orpiment,  the  yellow  sulpliuret  of 
arsenic  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  arshiico  ;  Fr.  arsenic] 

1.  A  volatile,  brittle,  steel-gray,  metalloid,  of 
metallic  lustre,  and  resembling  the  metals  in 
its  physical  but  not  in  its  chemical  properties. 
It  is  a  violent  corrosive  poiscm.  Regnautt. 

2.  The  white  oxide  of  the  metal,  or  arsenious 
acid,  called  also  ichi.te  arsenic.  It  is  in  this 
form  that  the  poison  is  usually  found  in  com- 
merce. Miller. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  plant ;  the  water-pepper.  HaUiwell. 

AR-SEN'!C,  ;  a.      {Chem.)    Noting    an    acid 

AR-SEN'I-OAL,  )   composed  of  five  equivalents  of 

oxygen  and  one  of  arsenic.  Graham. 


AR-SEN'I-CATE,    v.   a. 
with  arsenic  acid. 


{Chem.}    To    combine 
Smart. 


AR-SE'NJ-OLfS,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  con- 
taining less  oxygen  than  arsenic  acid.  Graham. 

AR'Sg-NITE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  arsenious  acid  with  a  base.  Kane, 

AR-Sp-Nl'y-RET,  n.  A  combination  of  arsenic 
with  a  metallic  or  other  base.  Kane. 

ARSE'SMART,  n.  A  species  of  polygonum ;  knot- 
grass. Coles. 

AR'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  apo-if,  a  raising;  alpw,  to  raise.] 

1.  {Mus.)  The  raising  of  the  hand,  as  applied 
to  the  beating  of  time,  the  falling  of  the  hand 
in  the  beats  being  called  thesis.  Crabb. 

2.  {Pros.)  The  rising  inflection  of  the  voice, 
the  falling  inflection  being  called  thesis ;  that 
point  in  a  measure  where  the  ictus  is  put. 

AR'SON  [ar'sun,  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ar'sn,  Wb.],  n. 
[L.  ardeo,  arstim,  to  burn ;  Old  Fr.  arson.] 
{Law.)  The  act  of  voluntarily  and  maliciously 
burning  the  house  of  another.  Bkickstone. 

ART,  n.     [L.  ars,  artis ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  arte ;  Fr.  art.] 

1.  The  power  of  doing  something  not  taught 
by  nature  ;  as,  "  To  walk  is  natunu  ;  to  dance 
is  an  art."  The  application  of  knowledge  or 
science  to  effect  a  desired  purpose  ;  practical 
skill  as  directed  by  theory  or  science ;  a  trade ; 
an  employment. 

The  object  of  science  is  knowledges  the  objects  of  art  are 

works.    In  art,  truth  is  the  means  to  an  end;  m  science,  it  !■ 

the  only  end.    Hence  the  practical  arts  are  not  to  be  classed 

among  the  sciences.  WhewelU 

Of  all  those  arts  in  which  the  wise  excel. 

Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  well.       Sht^ield. 

2.  Skill;  address;  adroitness;  contrivance. 

Nothing  is  better  founded  than  the  famous  aphorism  of 
rhetoricians,  that  the  perlcction  of  art  consists  in  concealing 
aH,  Vamjibell. 

3.  Cunning ;  astuteness ;  craftiness  ;  strata- 
gem ;  deceit ;  duplicity ;  artfulness  ;  artifice. 

i^- The  ancients  divided  the  arts  into  tlie  liberal 
arts,  which  were  seven  in  number,  —  viz.  grammar, 
logic  or  dialectics,  rlietoric,  music,  arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, and  astronomy,  —  and  the  servile  arts,  which 
comprised  the  mechanical  arts,  and  were  practised 
by  slaves.  The  moderns  divide  the  arts  into  the  fine 
arts^as  pfietry,  nuisic,  architecture,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, &c.  —  and  tlie  useful  or  mechanical  arts.  Those 
arts  in  which  tlie  bands  are  more  concerned  than  the 
mind  arc  called  trades. 

.^rt  and  part,  (Scottish  Law.)  a  term  denoting  an  ac- 
cessory before  and  after  the  fact.  j9rt  expresses  the 
instigation  or  advice  given  towards  the  commission 
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ART 

of  a  crime  ;  and  part,  the  aiwistnnco  piven  to  the  crim- 
inal in  cuinniitting  it.  The  orijiiii  of  the  phrane  in 
di«l>uie<l ;  sonio  conNJderinK  that  it  iH  only  a  tecliniral 
applicatiun  of  the  KnitliHh  words  art  and  part ;  otIierR, 
that  it  ia  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  arttfei  et  par- 
tUept  (contriver  and  parUker).  BurriU. 

gyn. -/trt,  cunning,  and  stratngtm  are  soincliinofi 

lawfully  used  in  self-defence  ;  but  deceit  and  duplicity 
are  the  marks  of  a  base  mind. 

Art,  Id  per,  sing,  present  tense  of  the  verb  to  be. 

f  ARTE  (art),  r.  a.  [L.  arto,  to  narrow  ]  To  nar- 
row ;  to  constrain.  "  Love  arted  me.'     C/uiticer. 

jR-TF.-MJ"^f-jf,  n.  [Gr.  ipTifiiala  ;  h.  artcmisia.] 
(Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  including  southern- 
wood and  mugwort ;  wormwood.  Loudon. 

AR-TE'RI-AC,  n.  \Qr.  ioTtipiaKi.\  (Med.)  Ained- 
icine  for  diseases  of  the  windpipe.     Dunglison. 

AR-TE'RI-AL,  a.  1.  Belonging  to  an  artery. 
"  The  sides  of  the  arterial  tube."      Arbuthnot. 

2.  Contained  in  an  artery ;  as,  "  Arterial 
blood,  .  .  .  red  blood."  Dunglison. 

jartsrial  nanigaiion,  navication  by  means  of  inland 
streams  or  of  artificial  watercourses. 

AR-TE-R|-AL-l-ZA'TION,    n.     The  transforma- 

'  tion  of  the  venous  blood  and  chylf  into  arterial 

blood  by  respiration.  Dunglison. 

AR-TE'RI-AL-IZE,  V.  a.     [i.  arteiuai.IZED  ;  np. 

'  akteuiaLizino,  AUTEuiALiZEi).]  To  endue 
with  the  properties  of  arterial  blood.  "  To 
arteriaUze  the  venous  blood."  Dunglison. 

AK-TE-RJ-OC'RA-PHY,  n.   [Gr.  iprvpia^  an  artery, 
"  and  Ypii<p<^,  to  describe.]     {AjmC.)     A  descrip- 
tion of  the  arteries.  Dunglison. 

AR-TE-Rl-OL'0-«?Y,  n.  [Gr.  iprripla,  an  artery, 
and  /<}yo{,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  or  discourse 
on  the  arteries.  Dunglison. 

AR-TE-R|-0T'0-MV,  n.  [Gr.  iprr/pia,  artery,  and 
Toiii'i,  a  cutting.]  The  opening  of  an  artery ;  let- 
ting blood  from  an  artery.  Dunglison. 

AR'Tg-RY,  n.  [Gr.  iprrjpla,  from  anp,  air,  and 
Ti/piia,  to  preserve ;  —  this  name  in  Greek  having 
been  applied  also  to  the  windpipe ;  L.,  It., 
Sf  Sp.  arteria ;  Fr.  artere.l  One  of  the  cylin- 
clrical  tubes,  or  ramifications  of  the  aorta,  which 
convey  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of 
the  body.  Dunglison. 

AR-TE'^IAN-WELL  (?r-te'zh?n-w6I),  n.  [Fr. 
Arti-steti,  of  Artois,  in  France,  where  this  kind 
of  well  was  first  made.1  A  perpendicular  per- 
foration or  boring  into  tne  ground,  deep  enough 
trj  reach  a  subterranean  body  of  water,  of  which 
the  sources  are  higher  than  the  place  where 
the  perforation  is  made,  and  so  force  up  to  the 
surface  a  constant  stream  of  water.        P.  Cyc. 

ArT'Fi)l,  a.    1.  Made  with  art  or  skill. 

Our  paalma  with  artftd  terms  inscribed.  Milton. 

2.  Executed  with  skill ;  performed  with  art. 

Thyrsis?  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delayed 

The  huddling  brouk  to  hear  his  madrigal.  Milton. 

3.  Practised  in  art  ;  skilful ;  dexterous. 
"Though  he  were  too  artful  a  writer."  Dnjden. 

4.  Cunning;  crafty;  as,  "  An  ar^w^  rogue." 
Syn. —  An  artful  contriver  ;  a  cunning  manager  ;  a 

skilful  practitioner ;  a  crafty  politician.  —  See  Cun- 
ning, Subtle. 

ART'fOl-LY,  ad.  With  art;  skilfully :  — cun- 
ningly ;  craftily.  "Artfully  contrived."  Dryden. 

ARTTOL-NfeSS,  n.  Practical  skill.  "  That  ex- 
pects artfulness  from  childhood,  and  constancy 
from  youth."  B.Jonson.    Craftiness;  cunning. 

^R-THRTT'lC,         1  „.     [Gr.  ipOptr.Kdi,  belonging 
^R-THRIt'I-CAL,  )  to  the  joints;  apOpov,  a  jomt.] 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  joints. 

Though  some  want  tu-ticulatiotii,  yet  have  they  arthrilical 
analogies.  JJrowne. 

2.  Relating  to  the  arthritis  or  gout ;  gouty. 
"  Late  experiment  in  arthrilical  pams."  U  otton. 

4R-THR]'TIS  [?r-thrl'tis,  Ja.  ;  sir-thrlt'js,  P.  ; 
Arth'rj-tlti,  /IsA J,  n.  [Gr.  ipdplrii  •,apQpov,  a  joint.] 
{Med.)  The  gout.  Dunglison. 

4R-THRb'DI-A,  n.  [Gr.  &pOpov,  a  joint,  and 
*i3o{,  form.]  \Anat.)  A  species  of  articulation  ; 
a  inovable  joint  formed  by  the  head  of  a  bone 
fitting  in  a  shallow  socket,  so  that  motion  may 
be  free  in  all  directions.  Dunglison. 
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AR-THRO'DJ-AL,  1  a.    Pertaining  to  arthrodia, 

AR-THROD'IC      ^  or  to  that  kind  of  joint  calUd 

ball-and-aocket  joint.  Ogilrie. 

AR-THRO-Dfj^'I-Ji,  n.  [Gr.  ipQpov,  a  joint,  and 
diivt),  pain.]    Pain  in  the  joints.        Dunglison. 

AR-THR9-Df  N'|C,  o.  (Med.)  Relating  to  pain 
in  the  joints.  Brande. 

AR-THROL'Q-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  IpO^v,  a  joint,  and 
Uyoi,  a  discourse.]  A  aescription  of  tne  joints ; 
a  treatise  upon  the  joints.  Dunglison. 

AR'TIC,  a.  See  Arctic.  Wyatt.  Browne.  Dryden. 

AR'TJ-CHOKE,  n.  [Gr.  iprunKit,  fit  for  season- 
ing ;  Ar.  kharciof;  It.  carciofo  ;  Sp.  alcachofa  ; 
Fr.  artichaut ;  Dut.  artisjok ;  Ger.  artischoke.'] 
A  plant  like  the  thistle,  but  having  large,  scaly 
heads,  like  the  cone  of  the  pine-tree,  —  cultivat- 
ed in  the  south  of  Europe  for  the  sake  of  what 
is  called  its  bottom,  or  the  fleshy,  sweet  recep- 
tacle of  its  flowers;  Cynara  scolymus.  Brande. 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  an  American  plant  which  heart 
a  tuber  like  a  potato,  —  deriving  its  name,  not  from  the 
Holy  City,  but  from  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  word 
giragole,  a  sunflower ;  HeUaiUhus  tuberosum.     Brande. 

AR'Tl-CLE  (ar't9-kl),  n.  [L.  articulus,  dim.  of 
artus,  a  joint ;  It.  articoto ;  Sp.  artit-ulo ;  Fr. 
article.] 

1.  A  single  clause  in  any  writing  or  docu- 
ment ;  a  particular  item  of  several  that  make 
up  an  account ;  a  portion  of  a  complex  whole. 

If  thy  offences  were  uiKin  record, 

There  shouldst  thou  niid  one  heinous  article.         Shak. 
The  articles  of  our  faitli  will  he  so  many  articlet  of  accusa- 
tion. Tillotgrm. 

2.  A  term  of  a  bargain ;  a  stipulation ;  as, 
"  Articles  of  partnership." 

I  embrace  these  conditions ;  let  iu  have  articles  between 
us.  Shai. 

3.  A  substance ;  a  commodity ;  as,  "  An  arti- 
cle of  food  "  ;  "  An  article  of  commerce." 

4.  t  Precise  point  of  time.  "  An  infirm  build- 
ing just  in  the  article  of  falling."       WolUiston. 

5.  {Gram.)  A  part  of  spcecn,  as  a,  an,  the, 
used  to  limit  the  signification  of  nouns,  and 
therefore  never  occurring  unconnected  with  a 
noun  expressed  or  understood. 

From  this  necessity  of  general  terms  follows  immediately 
the  necessity  of  the  article;  whose  l>u8ineAs  it  is  to  ri'diice 
that  generality,  and  upon  occasion  to  enable  us  to  employ 
general  terms  fbr  particulars.  jfowlv. 

6.  {Lit.)  A  complete  portion  of  any  literary 
work  which  treats  of  various  topics  separately ; 
as,  "  An  article  in  a  newspaper,  or  review." 

Articles  of  faith,  points  of  religious  doctrine;  as, 
"  The  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  English  Church."  — 
Articles  of  war,  {F.ng.  Law.)  laws  for  the  poverninent 
and  discipline  of  the  army:  —  {Jim.  Law.)  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  army  and  navy  of  tlie  United 
States.  BurriU. 

Syn.  —  Articles  of  indenture,  of  agreement ;  temu 
of  peace,  of  settlement;  express  stipulations i  condi- 
tions of  sale. 

AR'TI-CLE,  V.  a.    [i.  articled  ;  pp.  articling, 

ARTICLED.] 

1.  To  draw  up  or  set  forth  in  articles.  "  Fol- 
lies were  articled  against  him."       Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  To  bind  by  articles  of  agreement,  as  an 
apprentice  or  pupil.  Smart. 

3.  To  charge  with  crime  by  articles.  "  He 
shall  be  articled  against."        titat.  33  Geo.  III. 

AR'Tj-CLE,  V.  n.    To  stipulate ;  to  bargain. 

Lady  Kent  articled  with  Sir  Edward  Herbert       Selden. 

AR'TJ-CLED,  a.  Bound  by  articles  to  render 
services  in  return  for  instruction,  as  apprentices 
and  pupils.  "  Miss  Sharp  was  an  articled 
pupil."  Thackeray. 

AR-TlC'U-LAR,    a.     [L.  articttlaris.'\    Relating 

"  to  the  articulations  or  joints.  "The  superior 
articular  arteries."  Dunglison. 

AR-tIc'V-LAR-LY,  ad.    Articulately.        Huloet. 

jfR- TIC-  U-l^ ' T4,  n.  pi.  [L.  articulatus,  jointed  ; 
artictdvs,  a  Joint.]  {Zord.)  A  division  of  the 
animal  kingclom  including  animals  whose  bodies 
are  composed  of  joints  or  rings.  —  Sec  An- 
imal. Agassiz 

AR-TIc'^t-LATE,  a.   [L.  artievJtu,  a  small  joint.] 

1.  Having  articulations  or  joints;  articulated; 
jointed  ;  as,  "  Articulate  animals." 

2.  +  Dra'wn  out  in  separate  items  or  articles. 

Henry'*  initnictioni  were  eztreine  curioiu  and  artievlnlr. 

Baeoi. 
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3.  Distinctly  uttered  and  marked  by  inflee> 
tion  and  accent,  like  human  speech. 

Created  mule  to  all  articuUue  aouoda.  MitUm. 

AR-Tlc'y-LATE,  n.    (Zool.)  One  of  the  Articu- 

lata.  Agassiz. 

AR-TIc'I'-LATE,   r.  a.     [i.   ARTICULATED  j   pp. 

AKTICtLATINO,    AIITICILATKD.] 

1.  To  Utter  articulately,  or  with  distinct  or 
distinguishable  sounds ;  to  form  into  dintinct 
words  and  syllables ;  to  speak  as  a  man  ;  to 
pronounce;  as,  "To  articxUate  well  what  is 
spoken." 

2.  tTo  specify  in  articles. 

These  things,  indeed,  yon  hare  ortimlaleH.  SlUJt. 

3.  t  To  joint.  "  The  scapula  is  articulated  to 
the  humerus."  Smith  on  Old  Age. 

AH-TIc'V-LAte,  v.n.     L  To  speak  distinctly; 
as,  "  He  does  not  articulate  as  ne  ought." 
2.  t  To  make  terms ;  to  treat. 
AR-Tlc'y-LAT-gl),;*.  a.    1.  Uttered  distinctly. 

2.  {Zord.)  Having  articulations ;  composed 
of  movable  pieces  fitted  into  each  other,  as  the 
joints  of  the  skeletons  of  insects  and  crusta- 
ceous  animals.  Brande. 

3.  {Bot.)  Jointed.  Gray. 

AR-TlCy-LATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  articulate  man- 
ner ;  with  distinctness  of  sound.  "  Articulately 
pronoimccd."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

AR-TlC'y-LATE-NfiSS,  n.  Qualify  of  being  artic- 
ulate. Ash. 

AR-TlC-r-LA'TipN,  n.    L  Act  of  articulating  or 
of  speaking  as  a  man  ;  the  forming  of  syllablot 
by  tne  organs  of  speech  ;  distinct  utterance. 
Articulation  re<iulreth  a  mediocrity  of  souimI.  Bactm. 

2.  An  appiilse  or  close  contact  of  two  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  represented  by  a  consonant. 

3.  {Anat.)  The  connection  of  the  bones  of  a 
skeleton  by  joints.  Brande. 

ArtindatioM  are  .  . .  divided  into  dianMratet,  or  moralrie 
articuIutiuHf,  and  si/narUiroKji,  or  immovable.        Itiatf/luom. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  knot  or  joint  in  a  plant,  as  in  the 
cane,  &c. ;  a  separable  portion  of  a  plant,  or 
the  place  where  a  separation  takes  place.  Gray. 

AR'Tl-FlCE,  n.     [L.  artifcitim  ;  ars,  art,  and/a- 
cio,  to  make  ;  It.  if  Sp.  artifcio ;  Fr.  artijicel] 
1.  t  Skill  in  contriving ;  art. 


The  nin:  .  .  .  eonsidetationi  . 
artifice  of  its  Bfaker. 


•neh  as  UlBstntc  the 
Browme. 


2.  t  A  skilfully  contrived  work. 

The  material  universe,  which  is  the  arf(/fee  of  Ood,  tfa« 

artifice  of  the  best  Mechanist.  Cudmortk. 

3.  Wicked  contrivance  ;  a  crafty  device ;  a 
trick  ;  fraud ;  cunning  ;  deceit ;  duplicity ;  strat- 
agem ;  finesse.  "  Artifices  of  ignorance,  .  .  . 
cloaks  and  coverings."  South. 

Syn.  —  .Artifice  to  deceive:  a  childish  trick;  grtMs 
fraud ;  low  cunning ;  shameletM  duplicity  or  dticfit ; 
adroit  Jinesse  ;  vile  imposition  ;  Mtratagem  of  war. 

AR-TlF'l-CpR,  n.  [L.  artifex.]  One  by  whom 
any  thing  is  made  ;  a  skilful  i>erson  ;  a  superior 
mechanic  ;  a  manufacturer ;  an  artist.  "  In  the 
practices  of  artificers,  and  the  manufactures  of 
several  kinds."  Locke. 

AR-Tl-Fl"CIAL  (nr-to-nshVO,  a.  1.  Made  by  art; 
not  natural ;  contrived  with  skill. 

Thus  eorrred  with  an  artificial  night. 

Sleep  did  hi*  otfice.  /Vydm. 

2.  Fictitious  ;  feigned  ;  not  genuine. 

Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  while  I  smile. 

And  wet  ray  cheek*  with  artificiat  tear*.  SItat. 

3.  t  Skilled  in  stratagem ;  artful ;  ciumiug. 

The  jealousies  whirh  ariificitat  men  would  be  abte  lo  in- 
•Innate  into  hi>  nii^ji-fty.  Lifr  n/'  Cktmdtm. 

.Artificial  argument/,  [RMft.)  arguments  invented  by 
the  orator,  in  distinction  from  laws,  auihoritiM,  ci- 
tations, and  the  like,  which  are  called  immrt^fitiml 
arguments.  Jtkmt^n. 

Artificial  lines,  lines  marked  on  a  s<>rtor  or  Kalo. 
and  so  contrived  as  to  reproeenl  loearithniic  yiiiex  and 
tangents.  By  these  lines  and  the  liiic  of  niinitien, 
qiiustioiia  in  trigonomelry  and  navigaliun  may  b* 
solved  with  tolerable  ex.iclneKs.  OMwitr*. 

Jlrtificial  numbers,  logarithins.  Jaktuau, 

AR-TI-Fl"CIAL  (lr-i?-fl«h'?l),  n.  The  production 
of  art.  [h.]  ■  "  All  the  artificials."  Sir  W.  Petty. 

AR-T|-FI-CI-Al'|-T\'  (ir-tf-flsh-f-klV?).  »»•  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  artificial ;  appearance 
of  art ;  artificialness.  "  Trees  in  hctlges  par- 
take of  their  artificiality."  Shenstone. 
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ASCENDANT 


iR-TJ-Fl  'CIAL-IZE,  V.  a.  To  render  artificial. 
[r.]  *  Month.  Rev. 

AR-TI-F?  'CIAL-Ly  (ar-te-fish'sil-le),  ad.  In  an 
artificial  manner*;  with  art  or  skill.         Sidney. 

AR-Tl-FI'CIAL-NESS  (ir-te-flsh'^l-ues),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  artificial.  Bailey. 

tAR-T|-FI"CIoys,a.  Made  by  art;  not  natural; 
artificial.  Johnson. 

+  AR'T|-LrZE,  ».  a.  To  make  to  appear  as  if 
formed  by  art ;  to  give  the  iippearance  of  art  to. 

Savs  Montaigne,  I  would  naturalize  art,  instead  of  arti- 
Kziny  nature.  Jioliiiybroke. 

AR-TIL'LgR-IST,  n.  One  who  manages  artillery  ; 
one  skilled  in  gunnery.  Byron. 

AR-TIL'LpR-Y,  n.  [L.  ars,  artis,  art  (as  engine 
from  ingemum.)  Diez.  Old  Fr.  artiller,  to  de- 
fend by  art ;  Low  L.  artilUiria ;  It.  artiglieria ; 
Sp.  artilleria ;  Fr.  artillerie.'] 

1.  Weapons  of  war ;  missiles  used  in  war- 
fare ;  applied  particularly  to  missive  weapons. 

Jouatlian  gave  his  artillerff  unto  the  lad.        1  Sam.  xx.  40. 
His  lieart  unworthy  in,  sliootress  divine, 
Of  tliine  artUleiii  to  feel  tlie  niiKht.  Fairfax. 

2.  Gunnery ;  large  ordnance,  as  cannon, 
howitzers,  mortars,  rockets,  and  engines  of 
war  of  all  kinds,  with  their  carriages,  ammuni- 
tion, and  apparatus.  Brands. 

3.  The  troops  appointed  for  the  management 
of  artillery.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

Flyinst  artillery,  those  pieces  of  ordnance  which,  by 
iiieaiiis  of  liorses,  can  be  carried  wltli  great  rapidity 
from  place  to  place. —  Park  of  artillery,  a  place  in  a 
camp,  or  in  the  rear  of  an  army,  in  which  the  artillery 
is  placed. —  Train  of  artillery,  a  niniiber  of  pieces  of 
ordnance  mounted  on  carriages  and  ready  for  service. 

AR'TI-SAN,  or  AR-TI-^AN'  [Ur'te-zgln,  P.  J.  K. 
Sm.  R.  C.  \Vb. ;  ar-te-z5n',  S.  iV.  F.  Ja.'],  n. 
[L.  ars ;  It.  artigiano  ;  Sp.  artesano ;  Fr.  ar- 
tisan.'] 

1.  t  The  professor  of  an  art ;  an  artist. 

Best  and  happiest  artisan. 

Best  of  painters.  Guardian. 

2.  One  who  practises  a  mechanic  art ;  a  me- 
chanic ;  a  handicraftsman.  Addison. 

AR'TIST,  n.     [It.  (Sf  Sp.  artista  ;  Fr.  artiste.'] 

1.  One  skilled  in  the  arts ;  —  one  who  prac- 
tises any  of  the  fine  arts,  especially  the  paint- 
er and  the  sculptor,  other  artists  being  gen- 
erally designated  by  a  term  restricted  to  the 
department  in  which  they  excel,  as  a  poet,  an 
architect,  &c. 

2.  A  skilful  person  ;  an  adept. 

The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread.  Shak. 

JIR-T/STE'  (ar-test'),  n.  [Fr.]  One  peculiarly 
dexterous  and  tasteful  in  any  art,  as  an  opera- 
dancer,  a  cook,  &c.  As  used  in  linglish,  it  has 
a  more  restricted  sense  than  artist,  though  it  is 
often  synonymous  with  tliis  word  in  its  French 
application. 

AR-TIS'T}C,  ^  ^   Relating  to  the  arts,  or  to 

AR-TlS'TJ-CAL,  ^  the  fine  arts;  relating  to  an 
artist ;  made  in  the  manner  of  an  artist ;  con- 
formable to  the  principles  of  art.  Qu.  Rev. 

AR-TlS'Tl-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  an  artistic  manner. 

AR'TjST-RY,  n.    Works  of  art.  West.  Rev. 

t  ART'IZE,  V.  a.    To  form  with  art.  Florio. 

ART'L^SS,  a.     1.  Ignorant ;  unskilled. 

The  hiph-shoed  plouehman,  should  he  quit  the  land, 
Artleits  of  stars  aud  of  the  moving  sand.  JJryden. 

2.  Having  no  marks  of  art ;  simple ;  inarti- 
ficial.    "  Their  artless  tale."  Gray. 

3.  Simple  in  manners  ;  unaff"ectcd  ;  sincere  ; 
ingenuous ;  frank ;  plain  ;  honest ;  guileless. 

They  were  plain,  mWem  men,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  enthusiasm  or  credulity  about  them.  I^orieun. 

ART'L^SS-Ly,  ad.  In  an  artless  manner ;  nat- 
urally.    "  Openly  and  artlessly."  Pope. 

ART'LpSS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  art ;  absence  of 
fraud;   simplicity;  ingenuousness.  Todd. 

AR-TO-CAR'P5-OUS,^«.      («o^)     Relating    to 

'  bread-fruit,  or  the  bread- 

P.  Cyc. 

[Gr.  aprof,  bread,  and 
Kupr^oi,  fruit.]  t^Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  contain- 
ing the  bread-fruit  tree.  Gray. 


AR-TO-CAR'POUS, 

fruit  tree. 

.Sr-to-cAr'pvs,  n. 


AR'TO-TY-RITE,  n.  [Gr.  oprof,  bread,  and  ruprfj, 
cheese  j  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  ancient  sect 
of  Christians,  who  celebrated  the  eucharist 
with  bread  and  cheese.  Buck. 

ARTS'mAn,  n.  A  man  skilled  in  arts.  "  Maketh 
the  artsman  differ  from  the  inexpert."    Bacon. 

ART 'SPUN,  a.    Spun  or  made  by  art.        Savage. 

ART— U'NION,  n.  An  association  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  ol'  de- 
sign, and  of  giving  encouragement  to  artists.  [A 
modern  word,  whicli  has  been  censured,  as  not 
compounded  according  to  the  English  idiom.] 

A'RUM,n.  [Gr.  apoi/.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ; 
the  cuckoo-pink  or  wake-robin.  Loudon. 

AR-UN-DE'L{-AN,  a.  Noting  a  collection  of 
Grecian  marbles,  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
Athens,  &c.,  formed  by  Thomas  Howard,  Earl 
of  Arundel,  and  presented  by  his  grandson,  in 
1667,  to  the  University  of  Oxford.        P.  Cyc. 

AR-UN-DIF'gR-OUS,  a.  [L.  arundo,  a,  reed,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Producing  reeds.  Blount. 

A-RUN-Dj-NA'CEOyS  (j-riin-de-na'shus),  a.  [L. 
arundinaceus.]  Of,  or  like,  reeds.  Bailey. 

Ar-I'N-DIN'^I-OGS,  a.  [L.anaidineus.]  Abound- 
ing with  reeds.  Bailey. 

jl-R&J\r'IJd,  n.  [L.,  a  reed.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
grasses ;  reed.  Loudon. 

.^-Rlf  'R4,  n.  [Gr.  S^ov^a,  arable  land;  apdu,  to 
plough ;  L.  antra.] 

1.  A  Grecian  measure  of  land. 

2.  {Law.)  One  day's  work  at  the  plough. 
[Sometimes  wrongly  written  wTura.]     Btirrtll. 

Jl-Rtys'PEX,  n.  ;  pi.  A-Rus'Pi-OEif.  [L. ;  hira, 
an  intestine,  and  spccio,  to  look  at.]  A  diviner 
by  the  entrails  of  victims  ;  a  soothsayer. 

The  public  notaries  and  arusjKX  wait.  Dryden. 

A-RUS'PICE(si-rus'p!s),  n.  [h.  aruspex,  aruspicis.] 
A  soothsayer,  [it.]  Bp.  Story. 

A-RUS'P{-CY  (?-rus'pe-se),  n.  [L.  artispicium.] 
Divination  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  vic- 
tims.    "  Old  aruspicy  and  augury."         Butler. 

AR'V^L,  n.  [W.  arwyl.]  A  funeral.  —  Arvel- 
bread,  or  arvel-supper,  bread  or  supper  given  at 
a  funeral.     [North  of  England.]  Brockett. 

AR-vlC O-LA,  n.  [L.  arvum,  a  field,  and  colo, 
to  inhabit.]  {Zonl.)  A  genus  of  rodent  animals 
of  the  family  of  the  rat  and  mouse,       Brande. 

AR'V{L,  or  AR'VAL,  n.  A  funeral.  —  See  Arvel. 

A-RYT'5;-N0Id,  a.  [Gr.  apOrafvnr,  a  ladle,  and 
fr(5o,-,  form.]  {Anai.)  Funnel-shaped; — applied 
to  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  Dunglison. 

AS,  n.    [L.  as,  copper  or  brass.] 

1.  The  Roman  pound,  consisting  of  twelve 
equal  parts  or  ounces.  Blackstone. 

2.  An  ancient  Roman  coin,  which  originally 
weighed  one  pound,  but  was  subsequently  re- 
duced by  various  degrees  to  half  an  ounce.  Its 
value  was  a  little  more  than  three  farthings 
of  English  money.  Brande. 

3.  Any  integral  sum; — frequently  applied 
in  civil  law  to  inheritances.  Burrill. 

A§  (az),  ad.  and  conj.     [Ger.  als.] 

1.  In  the  manner  that. 

I  live  as  I  did;  I  thtek  as  I  did;  I  love  you  as  I  did.  Swift. 

2.  tThat,  in  a  consequential  sense. 

He  had  such  a  dexterous  proclivity,  as  his  teachers  were 
fain  to  restrain  his  forwardness.  Wotton. 

3.  Like ;  of  the  same  kind  with ;  in  the 
same  manner  with ;  for  example. 

A  simple  idea  is  one  uniform  idea,  an  sweet,  bitter.   Watts. 

4.  In  the  state  or  character  of. 

That  law  which  concemeth  men  as  men.  Hooker, 

5.  While  ;  at  the  same  time  that. 

And  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought.    Dryden. 

6.  Because ;  since. 

But.  as  the  wind  was  favorable,  I  bad  an  opportunity  of 
surveying  this  amazing  scene  for  above  an  hour  and  a  half 
together.  lip.  lierkfleij. 

firg'As  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  a  relative 
pronoun,  and  is  equivalent  to  irlio  or  which  ;  as,  "  Help 
such  a.<i  need  help."  "Provide  such  things  as  are 
needed."  The  propriety  of  classing  such  with  ad- 
jectives, and  as  with  relative  pronouns,  will  be  appar- 
ent when  it  is  considered  that  their  representatives  in 


Latin  and  Greek  are  talis,  qualis,  and  roioi,  oZoj,  re, 
spectively. 

As  if',  in  the  manner  that  it  would  be  if.  By 
the  old  writers  as  is  sometimes  used  for  as  if.  "  It 
lilted  up  its  head, .  .  .  like  as  it  would  si)eak."    Shak. 

lis  to,  as  for,  with  resi>ect  to 4s  iccll  as,  equally 

with.  — .4s  though,  as  if. 9s  it  were,  a  qualifying 

phrase  used  to  soften  expressions  which  might  other- 
wise seem  harsh. 4s  yet,  up  to  the  present  time.— 

So  —  as, as — as,  such  —  as,  terms  implying  compari- 
son, or  reciprocal  senses  in  different  clauses  of  a  sen- 
tence. 

AS-A-FCET'[-DA  (Sis-j-fSt'e-d?),  n.  A  fetid  guro 
resin.  —  See  Assafcetida. 

AS-A-R./l-BAC'CA,n.  [L.  asarum,  ViWA  spike- 
nard, and  bacca,  a  berry.]  {Bot.)  A  perennial 
plant  found  in  mountainous  woods  ;  Asantm 
Europamm.  Loudon. 

As'A-RINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystallizable  sub- 
stance, resembling  camphor,  extracted  from  the 
roots  of  the  Asarum  Europaum.  Bratide. 

AS'A-RtlM,  71.  [L.,  from  Gr.  aunpoi/.]  {Bot.)  A. 
genus  of  plants  ;  the  Asarabacca.         Loudon. 

AS-BES'TIC,  a.  Relating  to, or  containing, asbes- 
tos ;  asbestine ;  asbestous.  P.  Cyc. 

AS-BES'TI-FORM,  a.  Formed  like  asbestos.  Da7ia. 

AS-BES'T{NE,  a.     Relating  to  asbestos.  Fcltham. 

AS-BES'TOID,  n.     [Gr.  atrffiaros,  and  «7i5oj,  form.] 

{Miti.)  A  mineral  resembling  asbestos. flwmfite. 

AS-BES'TOS,  or  AS-BES'Tl  S,  n.  [Gr.  aa^eoroi, ' 
inextinguishable ;  a  priv.  and  oPivvvjn,  to  ex- 
tinguish.] {Min.)  A  mineral  substance  incom- 
bustible, of  fibrous  structure,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  vegetable,  often  of  flax.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  lime. 
The  flaxen  kind  is  often  called  amianthus,  and 
is  sometimes  manufactured  into  cloth.  Brande. 

AS-BES'TOUS,  a.  Same  as  Asbestic.  Ed.  Ency. 

As'BO-LINE,  n.  [Gr.  aa0o?.os,  soot.]  A  resinous, 
pitchy  matter,  obtained  from  wood  soot.  Brande, 

AS'CA-RIS,  n. ;  pi.  ascAr' i-dk^.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
aoKapts ;  d<XKapi^<i>,  to  leap.]  {Zoiil.)  A  genus  of 
round  worms,  with  a  trilobite  or  tri-valvular 
head.  Two  species  infest  the  human  body,  one 
large,  found  in  the  small  intestines,  the  other 
of  a  very  small  size,  found  in  the  rectum ;  — 
so  called  from  their  continual  motion,  which 
causes  an  intolerable  itching.  Brande. 

t  AS-cAUNCE',  ad.    See  Askance.         Spenser. 

AS-CEND'  (3s-send'),  v.  n.  [L.  ascendo;  ad  and 
scando,  to  climb;  It.  ascendere;  Sp.  asce7tder.] 

[i.   ASCENDED  ;  pp.   ASCENDING,    ASCENDED.] 

1.  To  move  upwards  ;  to  rise  ;  to  mount. 

Ye  birds, 
That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ancciul, 
Bear  on  your  wiags  and  in  your  notes  his  praise.    Milton. 

2.  To  go  backward  in  the  order  of  time  ;  as, 
"  To  trace  genealogies  in  the  ascending  line." 

Syn.  —  See  Arise. 

AS-CEND'  (?s-s6nd'),   v.  a.     1.    To  climb   or  go 
up.     "  They  ascendl  the  mountains."      Delany. 
2.  To  go   towards  the   source ;  as,  "  To  as- 
cend a  river." 

AS-CEND'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  ascended. 

AS-CEND'AN-CY,  n.  Controlling  influence; 
power  ;  ascendency.  "  Maintaining  an  abso- 
lute ascendancy  in  the  mind."  Horsley. 

AS-CEND' ANT,  n.  1.  {Astrol.)  The  degree  of 
the  ecliptic,  which,  rising  at  a  person's  nativ- 
ity, was  supposed  to  influence  his  fate ;  as, 
"  This  planet  ruled  in  his  ascendant." 

2.  Height ;  elevation.  "  1\,  gain  instruction 
in  sciences  that  were  there  in  their  highest  as- 
cendant."  Temple. 

3.  Superiority ;  predominating  influence. 
'*  An  ascendant  over  them."  Locke. 

4.  A  person  high  in  authority.  Burke. 

5.  {Lato.)  One  of  such  relations  as  have 
gone  before,  reckoned  backwards,  and  opposed 
to  descendant ;  an  ancestor.  Burrill. 

To  he  in  the  ascendavt,  to  have  commanding  power 
or  Influence.  —  Lord  oftlie  ascendant,  {^Astrol.)  the  first 
of  the  twelve  houses  of  heaven,  and  the  planet  or 
other  heavenly  body  which  rules  in  tins  house  :  —  one 
possessed  of  great  power  or  influence. 

AS-CEND' ANT,  a.  1.  Above  the  horizon  ;  making 
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axceiit ;  rising.  "  The  constellation  of  Pegasus, 
which  is  about  that  time  ascendant."     Browne. 
2.  Superior;  predominant. 
AS-CfiN'DgN-CY,    n.       Controlling    influence; 
^  sway ;  power ;'  authority ;  ascendancy. 

Cuitom  hM  »ome  aaceudeiicy  over  undcritandins.     Watit. 

AS-CftND'?NT,  a.    Higher  ;  superior ;  ascendant. 

"  The  ascendent  duty."  Sandys. 

AS-CfiND'JNG,  p.  a.  Rising ;  moving  upward. 
Ascending  jiarta,  (Antit.)  parts  supposed  to  arise  in  a 
region  lower  lliaii  that  wliere  they  teriniimte. — *«- 
emding  latitude,  (A.ilron.)  tlie  latitude  of  a  planet 
when  moving  towards  the  north  |Hile.  —  Ancending  or 
northrrn  node,  tlint  part  of  the  orhit  of  a  planet  or 
Other  heavenly  liody  in  which  it  crosses  tho  crliptic 
going  northward.  Ilutton. 

AS-cftN'8ION  (ss-sSn'shun),  n.     [L.  ascensio;  It. 

'  ascensiotie ;  Sp.  S;  Fr.  ascensio7i.] 

L  Act  of  ascending ;  —  applied  particularly 
to  the  visible  rising  of  Christ  to  heaven,  cele- 
brated on  Ascension-Day,  i.  e.  the  last  Thurs- 
day but  one  before  Whit-Sunday. 

And,  with  ancrtmon  bright. 
Captivity  led  captive  through  the  air.  MUlon. 

2.  fThat  which  ascends;  the  thing  rising. 
"Vaporous  ascensions."  Browne. 

Right  ascensiun  of  a  star,  (Astron.)  the  arc  of  the 
equator  intercepted  l>etween  the  first  point  of  Aries 
and  the  point  of  tlie  equator  which  conies  to  the  me- 
ridian at  the  same  instant  with  the  star. —  Oblique  as- 
een.iion  of  a  star,  {Astron.)  the  arc  of  the  equator  in- 
tercepted between  the  vernal  equinox  and  that  point 
of  the  equator  which  comes  to  the  horizon  at  the  same 
time  with  the  star.  This  varies  with  tho  latitude  of 
the  place  of  observation,  and  at  the  earth's  equator 
coincides  with  the  right  ascension.  Brandt. 

AS-CEN'aiON-AL,  a.  Relating  to  ascension  or 
ascent ;  rising ;  mounting.  Gent.  Mag. 

Ascensional  difference,  {Astron.)  the  diflijrenco  be- 
tween right  and  obli(|ue  ascension.  This  term  is 
chiefly  used  in  respect  of  the  sun,  because  when  the 
arc  which  it  denotes  is  turned  into  time,  it  shows  the 
time,  before  or  after  six  o'clock,  of  sunrise.      Brande. 

AS-CfeN'SION-DA  Y,  n.  The  day  on  which  Christ 
ascended  into  heaven. 

t  A8-CfiN'SlVE,  a.    Rising  higher  and  higher. 

We  ob«crve  the  cold  to  auj^ment,  wlicn  the  days  begin  to 
increase,  though  the  sun  be  then  aisccjtsivc,  auu.  returning 
fVora  the  winter  tropic.  liroiene. 

AS-CBNT',  n.    1.  The  act  of  rising  ;  rise. 

To  him  with  swift  ascail  he  up  returned.  Milton. 

2.  Way  by  which  one  ascends ;  inclination 
upwards ;  acclivity. 

It  was  a  roclc 
Conspicuous  fhr,  winding  with  one  ascent.        Milton. 

3.  Elevation  ;  eminence,  or  high  place. 

No  land  like  Italy  erects  the  sight 
By  such  a  vast  ascent,  or  swells  to  such  a  height.  Addinon. 

AS-CgR-TAIN',  V.  a.  [L.  ad  certum,  for  certain ; 
It.  accertare;  Old  Fr.  acertener.^  [i.  ascer- 
tained; pp.   ASCEKTAININO,   A8CEUTAINE1).] 

1.  To  make  sure  or  certain  ;  to  fix  ;  to  estab- 
lish ;  to  determine ;  to  settle. 

Moncv  differs  from  uncoined  silver  in  this,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  in  each  piece  is  axertaiiied  by  the  stamp.  Locke. 

2.  t  To  make  confident ;  to  assure. 

This  makes  us  act  with  wonderful  tninquillity,  because  it 
nKertaiiui  us  of  the  goodness  of  our  work.  Vryden. 

As-rpii-rArN'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  ascer- 
tained, or  reduced  to  certainty.  Todd. 
As-C^R-TAIN'^R,  n.    One  who  ascertains.  Ash. 

As-CgR-TAIN'MfNT,  n.  Act  of  ascertaining; 
determination  by  a  settled  rule  or  established 
standard.  "Ascertainment  of  its  limits."  Burke. 

A8-CfiT'|C,  a.  [Gr.  aoKnrtKds,  pertaining  to  exer- 
cise, from  itTKid),  to  exercise;  —  applied  by  the 
Greek  fathers  to  those  who  separated  them- 
selves from  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  exer- 
cise in  the   contemplation   of  divine   things.] 

Relating  to  ascetics ;  austere  and  contempla- 
tive; employed  in  devotion  and  mortification. 
"  A  constant  ascetic  course  of  the  severest  ab- 
stinence and  devotion."  South. 

Syn.  — See  Austere. 
A8-C6t'|C,  n.    One  who  retires  from  the  world 
to  practise  acts  of  devotion  and  mortification  ; 
one  devoted  to  a  solitary,  austere,  and  contem- 
plative life  ;  a  hermit ;  a  recluse. 

According  to  Enscbius,  James  the  Just  was  an  arcrtic  in 
Jerusalem  before  the  destruction  of  that  city. 

Anterican  Cyclopirata. 
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AS-CeT'I-CT§M,  n 
ascetics. 

JlS'Cl,  n.pl.  [L.,  from  Gr.  a<r«(ij,  a  pouch.] 
The  cases  in  which  the  spores  of  lichens, 
and  of  some  fungi  are  enclosed,  Brande. 

ASCIANS  (ash'ysna).  «•  pl.  [L.  Ascii, 
from  Gr.  a  priv.  and  oKtd,  a  shadow.]  Those 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  who  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  have  no  shadow.  This  can  only 
happen  with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone,  who  twice  a  year  have  the  sun  in 
the  zenith.  Brande. 

j^S-CId'I-A,  n.  pl.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iatdf,  a  bottle 
or  pouch.]  (/.or,l?)  A  genus  of  acephalous 
mollusks,  having  a  body  like  a  pouch,  and  with- 
out organs  of  locomotion.  Baird. 

AS-cId'|-AN,  n.    One  of  the  j4««'rfia.        Brande. 

AS-CID  'J-  Cm,  n.  {Bat.)  A  hollow,  pitcher-shaped 
leaf  of  certain  plants,  as  of  Nepenthes,  Sara- 
cenia,  &c.  Gray. 

AS'Cl-IQish'q-i),n.pl.    [L.]    See  Ascians. 

.^S-Ci'TEi^,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  aaKl-n^i,  a  kind  of 
dropsy ;  aaxdi,  a  bag_  or  pouch.]  {Med.)  A  col- 
lection of  serous  fltiid  in  the  abdomen  ;  a  drop- 
sy of  the  belly.  Dunglison. 

AS-CiT  |C,         J  d^    Belonging  to  ascites  ;  drop- 
AS-c1t'I-CAL,  5  sical.  Wiseman. 

AS-C(-T1"TI0US,  a.  [L.  a^cititius.']  Supplemen- 
tal;  additional;  not  inherent. — See  Adsciti- 
TIOU8.    "  An  ascititious  name."  Pope. 

AS-CLE'PI-Ad,  n.  [Gt.  'AoKlriirMriq,  the  name  of 
the  inventor  of  this  measure.]  {Pros.)  Averse 
composed  of  four  feet,  the  first  a  spondee,  the 
second  a  choriambus,  and  the  last  two  dactyls. 

AS-CLE-Pj-Ad'JC,  a.    Relating  to  an  asclepiad. 

.^S-CLE'PT-AS,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  her- 
baceous plants  ;  milk  weed.  Gray. 

AS-CRI'BA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  ascribed ;  at- 

"  tributable.    "  More  fitly  ascrtbable  to  the  weight 

and  spring  of  the  air.'  Boyle. 

AS-CRIbE',  v.    a.       [L.    ascribo ;    ad,    to,   and 
*  scribo,  to  write ;  It.  ascrivere  ;  Sp.  ascribir.]  [t. 

ASCllIllED  ;  pp.    ASCKIBING,  ASCllIBEU.] 

1.  To  attribute,  assign,  or  impute,  as  a  cause 
or  as  a  quality. 

Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie. 
Which  we  uscrilie  to  Heaven.  Shak: 

I  will  ascribe  rightuousncss  to  my  Maker.       Job  zxxvi.  3. 

2.  To  yield  as  due ;  to  allot. 

They  have  asa-ihed  unto  David  ten  thousands,  and  to  mo 
they  have  ascribed  but  thousands.  1  Hanu  xvUi.  S. 

Syn.  —  Ascribe  an  effect  to  its  proper  cause  ;  ascribe 
honor  to  tlie  upright ;  attribute  glory  to  God  ;  assign 
to  all  what  is  due;  impute  praise  or  blame  to  men 
with  equity.  Ascribe  and  ascription  are  commonly 
used  in  a  good  sense  ;  impute  and  imputation,  in  a  bad 
sense. 
AS-CRIP'TION,  n.    1.  Act  of  ascribing.  Johnson. 

2.  The  thing  ascribed.  Fotherby. 

t  As-CR|P-Tl"TIOVS  (fts-krjii-tlsh'us),  a.  [L. as- 
criptitius.']  Enrolled;  added.  '^ Ascriptitiotts 
and  supernumerary."  Farindon. 

A-SEP'TJC,  a.     [Gr.  «  priv.  and  cf/iropat,  to  pu- 
'  trefy.]    Not  liable  to  putrefy.  Oyilvie. 

Ash,  n.    [A.  S.  iPsc ;  Ger.  esche."] 

1.  A  genus  of  hardy  trees,  usually  valuable 
for  their  timber  ;  Frujrinus.  Loudon. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  ash. 

My  gndncd  (uA  an  hundred  times  hath  broke.  Slial. 

Ash,  v.  a.  To  sprinkle  with  ashes.  "They  ash 
and  powder  their  pericraniums."  llotcvll. 

t  A-SHAME',  r.  a.    To  make  ashamed  ;  to  shame. 

It  should  humble,  af),aiue,  and  grieve  us.  Jlarrow. 
ASFIAMED  (ji-shamd'  or  9-sha'm?d)  [f-sha'in^d, 
S.  If.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  9  shamd',  E.  K.  Sm.  R.],p.a. 
Touched  with  shame  ;  confused  by  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  or  of  some  impropriety  ;  abashed. 
As  the  thief'  is  astiamed  when  ho  1*  found,  ■>  U  tho  house 
of  Israel  tuthaiutd.  Jer,  ii,  'H. 

A-SHAM'gD-LY,  nrf.    Bashfully  ;  shyly.    Iluloet. 

AsH'-c6l^OR,  n.  The  color  of  ashes  :  —  the  color 
of  the  bark  or  leaves  of  the  ash-tree.  Prttnant. 

AsH'-C6L-QUED   (tsh'kul-urd),  a.    Colored  be- 
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tween  brown  and  gray,  like  the  bark  of  ud  aan.n 
branch.  H'oodtc^d. 

A-8Hfil.F',  ad.  [a  and  she//.]  (S'aut.)  On  a 
shelf,  or  rock.  "  That  we  .  .  .  run  uthelf  on 
such  idolatry  and  manifest  sorcery."    llarmar, 

ASM'^N,  a.    \.  Made  of  ash-wood. 

His  <uA«i  spear,  that  qnivcfMl  ■■  it  fl«w.       /Iryafcs. 

2.  Resembling  ashes.     "  The  OMhtn  hue  of 

age."  air  W,  Scott. 

ASH'^-RY,  n.     LA  manufactory  of  potashes  or 

pearlaslies. 

2.  A  place  for  ashes  ;  an  ash-hole.  Williams 

ASH'g^  (*»h'?z),  n.  pl.  [Goth,  axffo  ;  A.  S.asea 
dust;  Dutasrh;  G cr.  aschr.] 

1.  The  incombustible  earthy  or  minera\ 
substances  which  remain  in  the  form  of  pow* 
der  after  any  vegetable  or  animal  product  is 
burned  ;  the  remains  of  any  thing  burnt. 

2.  The  remains  of  the  human  body;  —  so 
termed  from  the  ancient  practice  of  burning 
the  dead. 

Even  in  our  atket  live  their  wocrtrd  Hn*.  Omg. 

3.  {Com.)  The  incombustible  remains  of 
burnt  vegetable  substances,  as  barilla,  kelp, 
&c.,  from  which  are  extracted  the  alkalies  pot- 
ash and  soda.  Mct'uilock, 

JKf  Used  sometimes  in  the  singular  by  cliemists ; 
as,  "A  heavy  ask,"  iLC. 

Ash'— FIRE,  n.  The  subdued  or  low  fire  used  in 
chemical  operations.  Todd. 

Ash'— FLY,  n.  A  fly  having  a  head  of  an  ash- 
color  ;  —  called  also  oak- fly.  1 1  alton. 

Ash'— HOLE,  n.  A  place  for  ashes ;  a  hole  in  the 
earth  of  a  furnace  which  receives  the  ashes  to 
be  taken  away.  Crabb. 

ASH'LAR,  >  n,   [It.  oactarc,  to  chip.]   1.  Common 

ASH'LgR,  \  freestones,  as  they  arc  brought, 
rough  and  chipped,  from  the  quarry.  Brand*. 
2.  Facing  made  of  squareid  stones  on  the 
front  of  buildings;  hewn  stone  for  facing. 
Ashlar  is  said  to  be  plane,  when  it  is  smootheu; 
tooled,  when  it  is  wrought  into  regular  flutes ; 
random-tooled,  when  cut  without  regularity; 
chiselled,  or  boasted,  when  wrought  with  a 
narrow  tool ;  pointed,  when  wrought  with  a  tool 
still  narrower ;  rusticated,  when  the  grooves  are 
sunk  by  cutting  off  the  arrises  or  angles  of  the 
stones;  and  prison  rustic,  when  pitted  into 
deep  holes.  Francis. 

A8H'L?R-lNG,  n.  1.  {Masonry.)  The  act  of 
bedding  ashler  in  mortar. 

2.  {Arch.)  Short  studs  between  the  rafters 
and  floor  in  a  garret,  ser*-ing  as  an  attachment 
for  laths  in  plastering,  when  it  is  desired  to 
make  the  room  more  convenient  or  si^tly  by 
side  walls.  Brande. 

A-SHi'jRE',  ad.  1.  (.Vatrf.)  On  shore ;  on  land ; 
not  on  a  ship  ;  —  opposed  to  aboard  ;  as.  "The 
sailor  is  very  merry  when  he  is  ashore.' 

2.  To  the  shore. 

M»v  thy  billows  roll  iwAore 

The  ImtjI  anil  the  gulden  ore.  Milhm. 

3.  Aground;  not  afloat;  as,  "The  ship  is 
ashore  on  the  bar;" 

Ash'-PAN,  n.  A  pan  beneath  a  grate  or  furnace, 
to  receive  ashes. 

A.*>H'-TUn,  n.    A  tub  to  receive  ashes.    Quartet. 

ASII-WEDNE§'DAY  (»«h-woui'd»),  n.  The  first 
day  of  Lent,  so  called  from  the  custom  of 
sprinkling  ashes  up<m  the  heads  of  the  faithful, 
who,  on  that  day  especially,  are  enjoined  by  the 
church  to  do  penance. 

ASH'-WEEH,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  herb  ^<70- 
podium ;  —  called  also  goiit-veed.  Johnsun 

ASH'Y   (ash'?),  o.     1.  Ash-colored;  incliniitg  to 
whitish  gray ;  p.ilc.  "  Ashy  semblance.     SAaA. 
2.  Turned  into  ashes ;  consisting  of  ashea. 

That  »rH-lww«>«»n  bird  llhe  phnMilxL  . . . 

Frt.111  .ml  her  <i.«Ai(  Wimib  now  UonicO.  wm^_ 

Revives,  rellourishcs.  Mtatm. 

Asn'Y-PALE,  a.    Pale  as  ashes. 

•Twixt  crimson  sliome  and  ongvr,  (U»r-p«ifc.  *»«*■ 

A'SIA.N  (i8h'r»n),  o.     {Geog.)  Relating  to  Asia  ; 

Asiatic.    "  -i*taM  churches."  MtUon. 

A'Sl-ARTH  (5'sh^lrk),  »•.     [Or.  ini^x"*'*  '^•'"' 
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Asia,  and  apyu,  to  rule  ;  L.  asiarc/iu.]  The 
pontiff,  or  highest  religious  official,  under  the 
Romans,  in  the  province  of  Asia.  Anthon. 

A-SI-At'IC  (a-slie-at'jk),  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to 
Asia.     "  Slid  into  Asiatic  softness."         South. 

A-SI-AT'JC  (a-slie-St'jk),  M.  (Geog.)  A  native  of 
Asia.  "  Fanatic  dogmata  of  the  Alcoran,  cred- 
ited by  most  Asiatics."  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

A-S|-AT'I-CI§IVI  (a-she-at'e-slzm),  n.  Asiatic 
fashion,  style,  idiom,  or  manner.  Waiion. 

VSIDE',  ad.     [a  and  side.} 

1.  To  one  side ;  out  of  a  straight  or  specified 
line.  "  Throwing  it  a«tde."  "  Draw  aside  the 
curtains."  Shak. 

2.  Out  of  the  true  course  ;  out  of  the  path  of 
rectitude. 

If  thou  hut  not  gone  aside  to  uncleannesa.        iVioQ.  t.  10. 

3.  In  a  state  of  separation  ;  away  ;  apart. 

He  took  him  aaidc  from  the  multitude.  Mark  vii.  33. 

To  lay  aside,  to  put  off;  to  put  away.  —  To  set  aside, 
lo  put  by  for  a  particular  use:  —  (Laic.)  to  render 
null,  or  to  make  of  no  effect ;  as,  "  To  set  aside  a 
verdict." 

J^  SIDE',  prep.    By  the  side  of. 

Here  alake  your  thirst  aside  their  liveliest  rill.  Landor. 
+  As'{-NA-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  an  ass.  Bailey. 
AS-l-NE'GO,  n.    See  Assineoo. 

As'j-NINE,  a.  [L.  asinus,  an  ass.]  Belonging 
to,  or  resembling,  an  ass.  B.  Jonson. 

^-SI"T1-^,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  rfrof,  food.] 
(Med.)  Want  of  appetite.  Dunglison. 

Ask  (Ask),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  ascian,  acsian,  or  axian, 
to  ask  (Old  English,  to  axe  and  to  ax).']     \i. 

ASKED  ;  pp.  ASKING,  ASKED.] 

1.  To  question  ;  to  inquire  of;  to  interrogate. 

Sent  priesta  .  .  .  to  asjt  him.  Who  art  thou?  JbAnL  19. 

2.  To  seek  out  by  interrogation  ;  to  inquire. 
lie  diked  the  way  to  Chester.  Shak. 

3.  To  request ;  to  solicit ;  to  petition  ;  to 
beg ;  to  beseech ;  to  entreat ;  to  crave ;  to  sup- 
plicate ;  to  implore. 

And  all  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believ- 
ing, ye  shall  rocuive.  Matt.  xzi.  22. 

4.  To  require,  claim,  or  demand,  as  price,  or 
in  return  for  something ;  as,  "  What  do  you 
ask  for  this  ?  " 

To  whom  men  have  committed  much,  of  him  they  will  axk 
the  more.  Luke  xii.  48. 

5.  t  To  require  by  necessity ;  to  demand  ne- 
cessarily ;  to  make  necessary. 

Any  exigence  of  state  asks  a  much  longer  time  to  conduct 
any  design  to  its  maturity.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  To  ask  is  general.  —  .3sk  for  information  ; 
ask  a  price.  The  wanderer  asks  liis  way ;  the  spy 
questions  his  companions  ;  the  magistrate  interrogates 
a  culprit ;  the  philosoplier  inquires  concerning  a  phe- 
nomenon. 

A  person  asks  a  favor,  requests  relief;  a  mendicant 
begs  his  bread,  and,  in  distress,  craces  a  morsel.  A 
person  beseeches,  entreats,  and  solicits  from  urgent  ne- 
cessity, and,  in  a  state  of  distress,  supplicates  and 
implores. 

Ask,  v.n.  1.  To  petition;  to  beg;  —  usually 
■with,  for ;  as,  "  To  ask  for  a  thing." 

I  say  unto  you,  ^jit,  and  it  shall  be  given  you.  Luke  xi.  9. 
2.  To  make  inquiry  ;  to  inquire  ;  to  question. 

Rather  muse  than  ask  why  I  entreat.  Siiak, 

Ask,  n.  {Zool.)  A  water-newt;  asker; — so  Avrit- 
ten  and  pronounced  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England.  Craig. 

A-SKANCE',  ad.  [A.  S.  ascunian,  to  shun ;  Dut. 
sckuin,  awry,  oblique.]  Sideways  ;  obliquely  ; 
askant.     "  hyed  thera  askance."  Milton. 

A-SKANT',  ad.  Obliquely ;  sideways ;  askance. 
"  With  his  eyes  askant."  Cowper. 

ASK'gR,  n.    1.  One  who  asks  ;    a  petitioner ;  an 
inquirer.  "  To  give  to  every  asAcr."  Hammond. 
2.  (Zoi)l.)  A  small  salamander ;   the  water- 
newt.  —  See  Ask.  Agassiz. 

A-SKEW'  (j-sku'),  ad,   [Dan.  skieev,  wry,  crooked,] 

1.  Awry ;  aside ;  asKance  ;  asquint ;  —  partic- 
ularly by  way  of  envy  or  contempt. 

But  when  ye  lower,  or  look  on  me  adcew.       Spenser. 

2.  Out  of  the  regular  way ;  obliquely.  "  All 
things  •  .  .  proceed  askew.  Gay  ton. 


AS-KILE',  a.    Askew ;  askance,     [k.] 

What  though  the  scornful  waiter  looks  askxle. 

And  pouts  and  firowns,  and  curseth  thee  the  while.  Bp.Halt. 

ASK'JNG,  p.  a.  Making  a  request ;  demanding ; 
petitioning.    "  The  asking  eye."  Pope. 

ASK'JNG,  n.  The  making  of  a  request ;  a  peti- 
tion ;  as,  "  It  may  be  had  for  the  asking." 

f  A-SLAKE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  aslacian,  to  loosen.]  To 
remit ;  to  mitigate  ;  to  slake.  Spenser. 

AS-LA'Jfl,  n.  A  Turkish  silver  coin,  equal  to  115 
aspers.  Clarke. 

A-SLANT',  ad.  [a  and  slatit."]  In  a  slanting 
manner;  obliquely.  "Turned  aslant."  Cowper. 

A-SLEEP',  ad.  In,  or  into,  a  state  of  sleep.  "  It 
is  odds  but  he  will  fall  asleep."  Bacon. 

A-SLEEP',  a.   [A.  S.  aslapen,  sleepy.] 

1.  Sleeping  ;  at  rest. 

Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep. 

Shot  forth  peculiar  graces.  llilton. 

2.  Used  figuratively  for  dead. 

We  which  are  alive,  and  remain  unlo  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,  shall  not  prevent  them  that  are  asleep.    1  I'hcus.  iv.  15. 

3.  (N^aut.)  Noting  the  state  of  sails  when  the 
wind  IS  just  strong  enough  to  fill  without  shak- 
ing them.  Dana. 

A-SLOPE',  ad.  [A.  S.  asltipan,  to  slip  away.] 
Not  perpendicularly  nor  on  a  level ;  with  decliv- 
ity ;  obliquely.     "  Set  them . .  .  aslope."  Bacon. 

t  A-SLUG',  ad.  In  a  heavy  or  sluggish  manner. 
[r.]     "  Aslug  against  the  stream."      Fotherby. 

A§-MA-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  aana,  a  song,  and 
ypd(P(i),  to  write.]  T'he  art  of  song-vtriting.  Black. 

A§-MO-N^'AN,  a.  Relating  to  Asmonaeus,  the 
ancestor  of  a  race  of  Jewish  sovereigns.  P.Cyc. 


Soaking  in  water ;  in  a  state  of 
Holdsworth. 


A-SOAK',  a 
soaking. 

A-S6'MA-TOUS  [si-so'mgi-tiis,  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.  ; 
5i-som'?-tiis,  P.  K.  C],  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and 
ai)na,  a  body  ;  L.  asoniatus.l  Incorporeal ;  with- 
out a  body,     [ii.]  Bailey. 

Asp,  n.  [Gr.  ao-Kii ;  L.  aspis."]  A  poisonous  ser- 
pent of  Egypt  and  Libya,  frequently  mentioned 
by  ancient  authors,  some  of  whom  describe  its 
bite  as  being  inevitably  mortal,  and  say,  that 
the  bitten  are  thrown  into  deep  sleep  and  die 
without  pain  within  three  hours  ;  aspic.  Brande. 

Asp,  n.    See  Aspen.  Johnson. 

AS-PIl' A-THtrS,  n.      [L.,  from  Gr.  aoTTrdiaOoj.] 
{Bot!)  1.  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants  ; 
African  broom.  London. 

2.  A  plant  called  the  rose  of  Jerusalem,  or 
Our  Lady's  rose.  Johnson. 

3.  A  kind  of  wood  which  yields  an  aromatic 
oil ;  rose-wood.  Chambers. 

AS-PAR'A-9INE,  »i.  (Chem.)  A  white  crvstalliza- 
ble  substance,  found  in  the  expressed  juice  of 
asparagus,  the  mallow,  &c.  Miller. 

AS-PA-RAg'I-NOUS,  a.  (Hort.)  Relating  to,  or 
resembling,  asparagus.  Brande. 

AS-PAR'A-GUS,  n.  [Gr.  (Jmrrfpayof,  (mapaaaw,  to 
tear ;  L.  asparagvs ;  It.  asparago ;  Sp.  espar- 
rago;  Fr.  asperge.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
the  young  vernal  snoots  of  the  common  species 
of  which  {Asparagus  officinalis)  form  a  well- 
known  esculent.  Gray. 
e^  Formerly  this  word  was,  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  very  commonly  pronounced  spar- 
rowgrass  ;  and  it  is  still  so  pronounced  by  some  per- 
sons, but  chiefly  by  tliose  who  are  not  well  educated. 
—  See  Cucumber. 

AS-PAR'TATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  formed 
of  aspartic  acid  and  a  base.  Henry. 

AS-PAR'TJC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  formed 
by  boiling  asparagine  with  magnesia.       Henry. 

A8'Pf.CT,  n.     [L.  aspectus,  a  seeing ;  aspicio,  to 
look  upon  ;  It.  aspetto ;  Sp.  aspecto ;  Fr.  aspect.'] 
1.    Expression   of  the   eye ;    look ;    counte- 
nance ;  visage ;  air. 

The  image  of  a  wicked,  heinous  fault 

Ijives  in  his  eye  ;  that  close  afpect  of  his 

Poth  show  the  mood  of  a  most  troubled  breast.      Shak. 

S.   Appearance;    view.      "The    aspect  of  a 
world  lying  in  rubbish."  Burnet. 


3.  {Astrol^  The  situation  of  the  stars  an*! 
planets  with  respect  to  one  another. 

To  the  blank  moon 
Her  offlce  they  prescribed:  to  the  other  five 
Their  plauctaiy  motions  and  wiActs.  Milton. 

4.  Bearing  ;  direction  ;  relative  position  ;  as, 
"  The  house  has  an  eastern  aspect." 

The  different  sides  of  things,  »nd  their  various  aspects  and 
probabilities.  Locke. 

The  setting  sun 
Slowly  descended,  and  with  right  asi>(ct 
Against  the  custcrn  gate  of  paradise 
Levelled  his  evening  rays.  Milton. 

«5"This    word,   which    is    now   uniformly    pro- 
nounced witli  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  had  its 
accent,  two  centuries  ago,  on  the  second.     See  cita- 
tions from  Shakspeare  and  Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  Air. 

t  AS-PECT',  V.  a.    To  look  upon  ;  to  behold. 

Happy  in  their  mistakes  those  people  whom 

'the  northern  pole  aspects.  Temple. 

t  AS-PECT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  seen  ;  visi- 
ble.  "  What  is  in  this  aspectable  world."    Ray. 

tAs'P5CT-5D,  a.  Having  an  aspect  or  look. 
"  A  face  every  way  aspected."  B.  Jonson. 

t  AS-PEC'TION,  n.  Act  of  seeing ;  beholding ; 
view.     "  Aspection  of  the  picture."       BroiC7ie. 

AS'P^N,  n.  \A..B.(esp;GeT.espe,  the  asp-tree.] 
A  species  of  poplar,  the  leaves  of  which  always 
tremble  ;  Populus  tremula ;  —  sometimes  called 
the  asp.  Loudon. 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light,  quivering  aspen  made.      Sir  W.  Scott. 

As'P^N,  a.  1.  Belonging  to  the  aspen.  "  Trem- 
ble like  aspen  leaves."  Shak. 

Nor  osjicn  leaves  confess  the  gentlest  breeze.  Oay. 

2.  Resembling  aspen  ;  trembling.  "Poor 
aspen  wretch."  Donne. 

As '  PER,  n.  A  small  Turkish  coin,  equal  to  about 
three  farthings  (about  IJ  cents.)      Beau.  §■  FL 

fAS'P^R,  a.  [L.]  Rough;  aspre.  "All  base 
notes  .  .  ,  have  an  asjjer  sound."  Bacon. 

t  AS'PgR-ATE,  w.  a.  [L.  aspero.]  To  roughen. 
"The  level  surface  of  clear  water  being  by  agi- 
tation asperated."  Boyle. 

t  AS-P?R-A'TION,  n.  [L.  asperatio.]  Act  of 
making  rough ;  roughness.  Bailey. 

fjlSPEROEOIRE  (5s-perzh-wor'),  n.  [Old  Fr.  from 
aspergcr,  to  sprinkle.]  The  brush  with  which 
holy  water  is  sprinkled ;  aspergillum.    Warton. 

AS-P^R-^tlL'LI-FORM,  a.  {Bof.)  Shaped  like 
an  aspergillum  or  brush,  as  the  stigmas  of 
many  grasses.  Gray. 

AS-PKR-^IL'LUM,  n.  [Low  L.,  from  aspergo, 
to  sprinkle.] 

1.  The  brush  with  which  hqly  water  is  sprin- 
kled in  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies. 

2.  (Zoi'il.)  A  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks,  the 
calcareous  sheath  of  which  is  dilated  or  club- 
shaped  at  the  lower  end  and  perforated  with 
many  small  holes,  and  hence  it  is  sometime* 
icalled  the  xvatering-pot  shell.  Brande. 

AS-PgR-l-FO'LI-ATE,  i  „.     [L.  asper,  rough,  and 

AS-PpR-l-FO'LI-OtJS,  \  folium,  a  leaf.]     {Bot.) 

Having  rough  leaves.  Crabb. 

AS-PER'J-TY,  n.     [L.  asperitas,  roughness;  as- 
'  per,  rough  ;  Fr.  aspiriti.] 

1.  Unevenness  or  roughness  of  surface. 
"  The  pores  and  asperities  of  bodies."      Boyle. 

2.  Harshness  of  sound. 

Those  dissonances  and  asperities  which  adhered  to  our 
diction.  Warton. 

3.  Acrimony;  tartness;  sharpness.  "The 
asperity  of  tartarous  salts."  B}^.  Berkeley. 

•4.  Roughness  or  sourness  of  temper;  mo- 
roseness ;    crabbedness. 

Avoid  all  unseemliness  and  asperiiu  of  carriage.      Roger*. 

Syn.  — See  Acrimony. 

A-SPER'MOUS,  a.  ['Gr.  o  priv.  and  cuipua,  a 
seed.]     i^Bot.)  Destitute  of  seed.  Brande. 

t  AS-P?R-NA'TION,  n.  ]!•.  ctspernatio.]  Disdain- 
ing; neglect;  disregard.  Bailey. 

t  As'P?R-OlJ8  (Ss'per-iis),  a.  [L.  asper.]  Rough. 
"  Craggy  and  asperous  ascent."  Ricaut. 

AS-PERSE',   V.  a.     [L.  aspergo,  aspersus ;  ad,  to, 
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ASPERSER 

and  sparqo,  to   scatter  or  sprinkle]     [i.  A8- 

PKKSKD  ;  />/'•  ASPKllSINO,   ASrERHEl).! 

1.  t  'i"(i  scatter  or  sprinkle  over.  "  Had  power 
to  asperse  upon  roe.'  Heywood. 

2.  To  bespatter  with  censure ;  to  cast  reproach 
upon ;  to  vilify  ;  to  slander  ;  to  calumniate ;  to 
detract ;  to  traduce  ;  to  defame  ;  to  revile.  "  Op- 
portunity to  asperse  the  king."  Clarendon. 

Syn.— Men  aitprrgr.  their  neighbors  by  iniiiniia- 
tioii.i ;  di/ame  or  vilifii  by  advaiiciiiK  cliarK»s  to  injure 
their  character;  glan'drr,  by  propanating  evil  reiHirt* 
of  them  to  otiiera  ;  eiilumniate  or  dcfaiur,  by  KpreatliiiK 
injiiriouH  reports  of  Ilioir  own  invention  ;  detract,  by 
undcrvahiiuc  the  inotivon  of  their  good  deeds  ;  rertilc, 
by  treating  them,  however  worthy,  with  contumely. 
—  Mee  Slander. 

AS-PiiRS'pR,  n.    One  who  asperses. 

Asii-I'KR't^lOX,  n.     [L.  aspcrsio,  a  sprinkling.] 

1.  A  sprinkling,  as  of  water. 

No  iivr«>ct  axiternioiui  shall  the  heavens  let  fall.        Slial: 

2.  Calumny  ;  detraction  ;  defamation ;  re- 
proach ;  slander ;  censure. 

The  same  aspersions  of  the  king,  and  the  same  grounds  of 
o  rebellion.  Dryden, 

3.  {Eccks.')  The  sprinkling  with  water  in  the 
sacrament  of  baptism. 

Behold  an  immersion,  not  an  aspersion.  Sp.  Tayior. 

Syn.  — See  Slander. 

AS-PKK'SJ  VE,  a.     [L.  asj}erffo,  aspersus,  to  sprin- 
'  klc.]    Tending  to  asperse ";  aspersory ;  defama- 
tory ;  «alumnious  ;  slanderous. 

AS-rER'SJVE-IiY,  ad.    By  way  of  aspersion. 

Many  envious  and  injurious  detractions,  which  the  igno- 
rant may  iui]>eriiveli/  cast  thereon.         Sir  F.  Drake  tievived. 

AS-PER'SQ-RY,  a.    Aspersive.     [r.]         Ogilvic. 

AS-PHALT',  n.  Native  bitumen,  or  mineral  pitch. 
'  —  See  AsriiALTUM.  Weale. 

AS-PHAL'TJC,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
asphaltum.  "  With  asphaltic  slime  .  .  .  the 
gathered  beach  they  fastened."  Milton. 

jiS-PllJL'TUM,  n.  [Modem  L.,  from  Gr.  aa(f)al- 
T0{  ;  n  priv.  and  a<l>n/.Xo),  to  slip  ;  —  from  its  use 
as  a  cement  in  ancient  building.]  {Min.)  Com- 
pact native  bitumen,  or  mineral  pitch.  It  is 
black  or  dark  brown,  very  fusible  and  inflam- 
mable, and  consists  of  bituminous  oil,  hydrogen 
gas,  and  charcoal.  It  is  found  upon  the  surface 
and  shores  of  the  Lacus  Asphaliites,  or  Dead 
Sea,  and  in  large  quantities  in  Trinidad  and 
Barbadoes.  The  ancients  used  it  in  making 
cements  and  in  the  art  of  embalming.  It  is 
now  extensively  used  for  pavements  and  for 
covering  roofs.  Brande. 

ifliS-PIlAL'TyS,  «.    Asphaltum ;  bitumen. 

Many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
With  naphtha  and  aspkaltus,  yielded  light. 

As'PHO-DEL,  n.  [Gr.  io(p6&eXoi ;  L.  asphodelus. 
(JBot.)  A  genus  of  plants. 

Yellow  meads  of  a*j>hodeL  Pop*. 

Flowers  wore  the  couch, 
Pansies,  and  violets,  and  tiKiihorlel, 
And  hyacinth;  earth's  freshest,  softest  lap.        Milton. 

.aS-PHYX  I-A,  )  ,j_  ^Qj^  iatjiv^ia,  intermission  of 
AS-PHYX'Y,  y  the  pulse  ;  o  priv.  and  ct#^u,  to 
beat.]  (Med.)  Suspension  of  circulation,  or 
syncope  ;  —  applied  now  more  generally  to  sus- 
pended animation,  produced  by  the  non-con- 
version of  the  venous  blood  of  the  lungs  into 
arterial  blood,  through  interrupted  or  defective 
respiration.  l>unyUson. 

As'PJC,  n.    1.  A  serpent.  —  See  Asp.     Addison. 
2.  Name  pf  a  piece  of  ordnance.        Johnson. 

II  AS-PfR'ANT,  or  AS'PJ-RANT  [sis-plr'emt,  K.  Sm. 
R.  C.  1*0(1(1,  IVb. ;  as'p?-rant  or  ?is-pir'?nt,  Ja.], 
n.  [L.  aspiratis,  aspiring  ;  Fr.  aspirant.'^  An 
aspirer  ;  an  ambitious  candidate.  "  Young  as- 
pirant to  the  name  and  honors  of  an  English 
senator."  Ilurd. 

(  AS-pIr'ANT,  a.  Aspiring ;  ambitious.  Southey. 

.  As'PI-rAte,  v.  a,   [Gr.  i(naipu>^  to  pant ;  L.  asjn- 

ro,  aspiratus,  to  breathe.]     [t.  aspiiiated  ;  pp. 

■  ASPiuATiNo,  ASPIRATED.]     To  pronouuce  or 

mark  with  the  aspirate,  or  rough  breathing ;  as, 

"We  aspirate  the  words  horse, house,  hand." 

As'PJ-rAte,  r.  n.  To  be  pronounced  with  a  rough 
breathing.    "  Our  W  and  H  aspirate."  Dryden. 
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As'Pl-RATE,  a.    Pronounfu  with  the  aspirate, 
or  rough  breathing.  Holder. 

As'PI-RATE,  n.    1.  A  mark  <;o  denote  an  aspi- 
rated pronunciation,  or  a  rough  breathing. 

The  feeble  Kolic,  which  ofWn  rsrject*  its  arpirate.     I'ope. 

2.  A  letter  to  whose  articulation  the  force  of 
a  rough  breathing  is  given. 

As'P|-RAT-PD,  p.  a.     Pronounced  with  the  aspi- 
rate ;  roughened ;  aspirate.  Wilkins. 

A8-P|-RA'TI0N,  n.     [L.  aspiratin.] 

1.  Act  of  aspiring ;  a  breathing  after ;  a'-dent 
wish  or  longing. 

A  soul  inspired  with  the  warmest  nspimtions  after  celotial 
beatitudes  keeps  its  powers  attentive.  H'lillf. 

2.  The  pronunciation  of  a  letter  with  an  as- 
pirate, or  rough  breathing. 

7/  is  only  a  guttural  aspiration.  Holder. 

AS-PIRE',  V.  n.     [L.  aspiro,  to  breathe;  It.  aspi- 
rare;  Sp.  aspirar  ;  Fr.  aspirer.]     [t.  a.spiued; 

pp.    ASPIRING,    ASPIRED.] 

1.  To  desire  with  eagerness ;  to  seek  ambi- 
tiously ;  to  long  ;  —  usually  with  to. 

Till  then  a  helpless,  hopeless,  homely  swain, 

I  sought  not  freedom  nor  aspired  to  gain.         Dryilen. 

2.  To  ascend  ;  to  rise ;  to  soar ;  to  tower. 


Mv  tV«c  soul  asiiiring  to  the  height 
Ught 

Syn.  — See  Aim. 


Of  nature  and  unclouded  fields  of  1 


Dryden. 


t  AS-PFRE',  V.  a.    To  aspire  to  ;  to  try  to  reach. 

That  gallant  siHrit  luith  aspired  tlic  cloud*.  Shot. 

t  AS-PiRE'MC,NT,  n.    Act  of  aspiring. 

By  which  aspireinaU  she  her  wings  displays.       Brewer. 

AS-PIR'^R,  n.    One  who  aspires.  Milton. 

AS-PIR'ING,  n.  1.  Desire  of  something  great. 
"  Aspirings  of  the  worldling."  Hammond. 

2.  t  A  rising  ;  an  elevation.  "  Fastidious  in 
pyramidical  aspirings."  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

AS-PfR'lNG,  a.  Attempting  to  rise  ;  ambitious. 
"  The  most  aspiring  pliilosopher."    Goldsmith. 

AS-PIR'JNG-LY,  ad.    In  an  aspiring  manner. 

AS-PIR'(NG-NESS,  n.  Eager  desire  of  greatness  ; 
state  of  being  ambitious.  Ogilvic. 

JiS-PJ.k  'JVJ-  Om,  n.  [Gr.  &<nrXtivo^  ;  a  priv.  and 
airXfiv,  spleen  ;  L.  asplenvm.']  {Bat.)  A  genus 
of  ferns,  formerly  thought  to  be  a  remedy  for  the 
spleen ;  spleen  wort.  Gray. 

AS-POR-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  asportatio  ;  ahs,  from, 
and'  porta,  to  carry.]  {Law.)  A  felonious  car- 
rying away  or  removal  of  goods.      Blackstone. 

t  AS'PRg,  a.   [Fr.]     Rough  ;  bitter. 

And  in  her  aspi-e  plaint,  thus  she  said.  Chaucer. 

tAs'PRg-LY,  ad.    Roughly.     "  Assaulted  them 

so  asprely."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

t  As'PR?-NESS,  n.  Roughness ;  bitterness.  "The 
aspieness  of  his  estate."  Chaucer. 

A-saulNT'  (j-skwint'),  ad.  [A.  S.  ascunian,  to 
shun ;  Dut.  schuins.'] 

L  Obliquely ;  askance.  "  Wlio  .  .  .  look 
asqtdnf  or  shut  their  eyes."  Sunft. 

2.  Not  with  due  attention ;  slightly.  "  Look 
asquint  at  our  own  aims."  Bp.  Hall. 

Ass,  n. ;  2)1.  lss'e§. 
[L.  asinus ;  It. 
asitio;  Sp.  astio', 
Fr.  4n«.] 

1.  (Zoil.)  ITie 
common  name 
of  animals  of 
the  family  Equi- 
d(B  and  genus 
Asintts,  distin- 
guished by  long 
ears,  an  upright 
mane,    a    tufted  **•• 

tail,  a  streak  along  the  back  and  across  the 
shoulders,  and  by  a  peculiarly  harsh  bray.  The 
domestic  ass  (Asinus  vulgaris)  is  remarkably 
patient,  hardy,  and  sure-footed.  Baira. 

2.  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  dolt.  Shak. 

AS-SA-FCET'J-DA  (Ss-»-RSt'?-«l9),  tt.  [L.  laser,  the 
juice  of  the  plant  laserpitium,  and  faetidus, 
fetid,  from  its  smell.]  A  gum  resin  obtained 
from  the  roots  of  the  Ferula  assafa'tida,  from 
which,  on  incision,  it  exudes  in  the  form  of  a 
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milky  juice,  which,  when  dried  by  exposure  to 
the  Mun,  acquires  a  mottled  appearance  and 
pink  color.  It  ia  used  in  medicine  an  a  iitimii- 
Innt,  anti-HpuHniodic,  und  anthelmintic.  Its 
taste  is  bitter  and  sul>-acrid,  and  by  the  Asiatics 
it  is  used  regularly  as  a  condiment.        Brande. 

.^S-S^' 7  (»■-•»'?)•  [It.  a««ai,  very,]  (Afia.)  De- 
noting increase,  as  allegro,  quick  ;  allegro  a»- 
eai,  very  quick ;  —  adagio,  slow ;  adagio  attai, 
very  slow.  Crabb. 

AS-sAlL',  V.  a.  [L.  assilio,  to  lean  upon;  It. 
assalire ;    Sp.  asalir ;  Fr.   asiailur."]     [t.   AS- 

SAII.HD;   pp.  AHKAIMNO,  AHKAU.ED.] 

1.  To  fall  upon  with  violence ;  to  attack  in  a 
hostile  manner;  to  assault. 

With  greoly  force  be  'gan  the  fort  tn  wuaiL       Speietr. 

2.  To  attack  with  argument,  criticism,  or  rid- 
icule ;  to  censure. 

All  books  he  reads,  and  all  h«  reads  assaOs.         Pop*. 

AS-SAlL'A-BLR,  a.  That  may  be  assailed. 

There 's  comfort  yet,  they  are  amailtMe.  Skmk. 

A8-B.\lI/ANT,  n.    One  who  assails;  an  aggres- 
sor.    "  The  obstinacy  of  the  assailants."  Shak. 
Syn.  — See  Aogressor. 
A8-8AIL'ANT,  rt.     Attacking;  invading.  Milton. 

AS-SAlh'^R,  n.  One  who  assails  or  attacks;  an 
assailant.     "  Pursued  our  atsailers."      Sidney. 

AS-SAIL'MfNT,  n.     Attack  ;  assault,     [r.] 

His  most  fK-quent  aitailment  was  the  headache.    Johnson. 

AS-SAM-ESE',  n.  sing.  &  pL  (Geog.)  A  native, 
or  natives,  of  Assam.  Eamshaw. 

t.\S-SART',  n.  [Low  h.  assarto,  (of  uncertain 
etymology,)  to  pull  up  by  the  roots.l  (Eng. 
Lair.)  An  offence  committed  in  the  forest,  by 
plucking  up  those  trees  by  the  roots,  which  are 
thickets  or  coverts  of  the  forest.  Cowetl. 

f  AS-SART',  V.  a.  {Late.)  To  commit  an  assart ;  to 
grub  up.  "  Power  to  assart  his  land."  Ashmole. 

A8-SAS'Sf  N,  n.  [It.  assassino ;  Sp.  asesino  ; 
Fr.  assassin.  From  the  name  of  a  military 
and  religious  order  formed  in  Persia  in  the 
eleventh  century,  probably  so  called  from  their 
immoderate  use  of  hashish,  an  opiate  made  of 
hemp  leaves,  or  from  Hassan  ben  Sabah,  the 
founder  of  the  order.  P.  Cue.]  One  who  kills, 
or  attemjits  to  kill,  by  dolence  and  treachery 
or  secret  assault ;  an  assassinator. 


Here  hireil  ns^uviH.'  for  their  gain  invade. 

And  trcaehcruus  |»isoners  urge  their  &tal  tnd«.  CVceoft. 

t A8-SAs'S|N,  r.  o.    To  murder;  to  assassinate. 
Witli  him  Uiat  omcuMiMS  bis  porento.  ^SBrng/kml. 

t  AS-8As'S|-NA-CY,  n.  Assassination.  "This 
spiritiuil  assassitiacy."  Hammond. 

t  AS-SAS'SI-NATE,  n.  L  An  assassin.  "Sei«e 
him  for  one  of  the  assassinates."  Dryden. 

2.  The  crime  of  an  assassin  ;  murder.     "As- 
sassinates and  popular  insurrections."      Pope. 

AS-SAS'SI-NATE,  r.  a.  [It.  assassinare ;  Sp. 
asesinar;  Fr.  assassiner.]     [{.assassinated; 

pp.  A8.SA8SINATINO,  ASSASSINATED.] 

1.  To  kill  by  surprise,  by  secret  assault,  or 
by  lying  in  wait.  Drydeti. 

2.  To  beset ;  to  assail ;  to  waylay,     [r.j 

Such  usage  as  your  honorable  lords 

A>i<>rd  mv,  astassiitaled  and  bctfayed.  MUUm. 

Syn.— See  Kill. 

AS-SAS'SI-NATE,  V.  n.  To  murder  by  secret 
assault.     "  Thieves  assassinate."  Sandys. 

AS-sAS-S|-NA'TiON,  R.  Act  of  assassinating ; 
secret  murder ;  murder  by  violence.  Shak. 

AS-sAS'SI-Kl-TQR,  n.  One  who  assassinates; 
an  assassin.  "  Some  heinous  otfcuders,  as  . . . 
the  assassinators  of  kings."  Bate*. 

t  AS-SAs'SI-KOCs,  a.    Murderous.  UiUon. 

tA8-8A'TION,  n.  [L.  a*w,  to  roast ;  Fr.  a«M- 
tion.]    The  act  of  roasting.  Brmcne. 

AS-SAl'T.T',  n.  [L.  assilio,  assttttns,  to  leap  upon  •, 
It.  assatto  ;  6p.  msalto ;  Fr.  assaut.] 

1.  Hostile  onset,  violence,  or  invasion ;  attack, 
as  opposed  to  defence. 

Able  to  rcaisi 
Satan's  nasmrftt,  and  qnench  his  flety  dart*.      MUtom. 


m!en,  SYR;    m6vE,  nor,  86N;   bOlL,  BOR,  rOle.  — 9,  9,  ?,  t  »oft;  C,  fi,  S.  I,  f»«rd;  §  «  «;  ^  as  gx.— TIII8,  tikie. 
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ASSETH 


2.  An  open  attempt  to  carry  a  fortified  post 
or  fortress  ;  storm  ;  — opposed  to  sap  or  siege. 

After  some  days'  siege,  he  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  an 
iM8«uft.  Bacon. 

3.  (Law.)  An  attempt  by  violence  to  do  cor- 
poral injury  to  another.  If  the  person  be  actu- 
ally touched,  it  is  battery.  Bwrill. 

Syn.  — See  Attack. 

AS-8AULT',  V.  a.  [i.  ASSAULTED;  pp.  ASSAULT- 
ING, ASSAULTED.]  To  attack  with  hostility 
and  violence ;  to  assail ;  as,  '*  To  be  assaulted 
by  an  enemy." 

By  steel  assaulted,  and  by  gold  betrayed.  Vryden. 

AS-sAULT'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  assaulted. 

The  xxviii  day  of  October  the  walla  were  made  low  and 
the  town  assauUiible.  Halt. 

AS-SAULT'5R,  n.    One  who  assaults  or  attacks 
*  violently.     "To  resist .  .  .  assaulters."  Hidtiey. 

AS-SAULT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  making  an  as- 
sault.   "  Engines  for  the  assazilting."        Hall. 

AS-SAY'  (jis-sa'),  n.  [It.  assaggio,  a  trial ;  Old 
Fr.  assaie ;  Fr.  essai.  —  See  Essay.] 

1.  Examination ;  trial ;  attempt ;  essay.  "  By 
no  assay  of  reason. "  Shak. 

2.  (Chem.)  The  process  by  which  the  quality 
of  bullion,  coin,  plate,  and  all  articles  made  of 
silver  and  gold,  is  tested,  and  by  which  the 
quantity  of  certain  metals  in  an  ore  is  deter- 
mined.    "  The  progress  of  the  a,ssay."         Ure. 

3.  The  thing  to  be  assayed.  "  Tongs,  bv  which 
the  assays  are  charged  into  the  cupels.'       Ure. 

4.  (Laio.)  A  trial  of  weights  and  measures 
by  a  standard,  as  by  constituted  authorities  :  — 
a  trial  or  examination  of  certain  commodities, 
as  bread,  cloths,  &c.  Burrill. 

5.  Real  value ;  ascertained  purity. 

Of  pearls  and  precious  stones  cf  great  assay.         Spenser. 

^S-SAY'  (9S-sa'),  V.  a.  [i.  ASSAYED  ;  pp.  ASSAY- 
ING, ASSAYED.] 

1.  To  make  trial  of;  to  try;  to  put  to  the 
tes^  as  metals  or  ores. 

But,  seeing  thou  fnll'st  on  me  so  luckily, 

I  will  asfay  thee ;  so  defend  thyself.  Shak. 

2.  To  apply,  as  the  test  to  metals. 

Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assayed.       Hilton. 
AS-SAY'  (jB-sa'),  v.n.    To  try ;  to  endeavor. 

She  thrice  assayed  to  speak;  her  accents  hung, 

And  faltering  died  untinished  on  her  tongue.      Drydcn. 

iJiS-SAY'gR,  n.  One  Avho  assays  metals,  &c. ;  — 
particularly  applied  to  the  officer  of  a  mint  who 
tests  the  purity  of  bullion  and  coin.         Coioell. 

AS-SAY'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  ascertaining  the 
purity  of  the  precious  metals,  or  the  quantity 
of  metal  in  an  ore. 

2.  (Mus.')  A  flourishing  previous  to  the  per- 
formance. Crabh. 

t  As'S^-CLE,  n.  [L.  assecla.']  A  dependant ;  a 
servant.  "  The  pope  and  his  assecles."  Sheldon. 

t  AS-S^C-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  assectatio.']  Attend- 
ance, or  waiting  upon,  as  of  clients.       Bailey. 

t  As-S?-CUR'ANCE,  n.  [Low  h.  assecurantia.] 
Assurance ;  assecuration.  Sheldon. 

tAs-Sg-Cy-RA'TfON,  n.  [TjOwL.  assecuratio.] 
Freedom  from  doubt ;  assurance.         Bp.  Hall. 

tAS-S5-CURE',  V.  a.  [Low  L.  assectiro.]  To 
make  one  sure  or  certain.  Butlokar. 

t  AS-sp-CU'TION,  n.  [L.  assequor,  to  attain  to.] 
The  act  of  obtaining ;  acquirement.        Ayliffe. 

AS-SEC  y-TIVE,  a.     That  obtains.  Barnes. 

AS-SEM'BLA^tE,   n.     [Fr.]      1.    State    of  being 

assembled.     "  In  soft  assemblage."     Thomson. 

2.  A  collection ;   a  group  ;  a  mass ;  —  chiefly 

applied  to    things.     "Assemblage   of   a   great 

number  of  positive  ideas,"  Locke. 

Ssrn.  — See  Assembly. 

AS-seM'BLANCE,  n.  Collection  ;  assemblage. 
"  The  cause  of  their  assemblance."       Spenser. 

AS-SEM'BLE  (fis-sim'bl),  v.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and 
simul,  together,  (Sullivan.)  ;  It.  assembrare  ; 
Fr.  assembler.']  [i.  assembled  ;  pp.  assem- 
IJLIXG,  ASSEMBLED.]  To  bring  together  ;  to 
collect ;  to  call  together  ;  to  convene  ;  to  con- 
voke ;  to  muster. 

He  . .  .  shall  assemble  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  and  gather  to- 
gether the  dispersed  of  Juduh.  £a.  xi.  12. 


Syn. — Assemble  the  parliament,  congress,  or  legis- 
lature ;  colled  debts,  or  curiosities ;  convene  the  inhab- 
itants ;  convoke  tlie  clergy  ;  muster  the  soldiers. 

AS-SEM'BLE  (?s-sem'bl),  v.  n.  To  meet  together. 

These  men  assembled,  and  found  Daniel  praying  and 
making  supplication  before  his  God.  JJan.  vi.  U. 

AS-SEM'BLED  (js-sein'bld),  p.  a.  Collected  to- 
gether.   "Assembled  angels."  Milton. 

AS-SEM'BL?R,  n.  1.  One  who  assembles  or  brings 

together.     "Assemblers  of  the  mob."      Burke. 

2.  One  who  meets  others  as  a  member  of  an 

assembly.     "  Confession  of  faith  .  .  .  published 

by  your  assemblers."  Hammond. 

AS-SEM'BLJNG,  n.  A  meeting  together.  "Rude 
and  riotous  assemblings."  Fleetwood. 

AS-SEM 'ELY,  n.  [It.  assemblea ;  Sp.  asamblea  ; 
Fr.  assemSlee.l 

1.  A  company  met  together ;  a  collection  of 
persons  ;  a  congregation ;  a  meeting,  —  applied 
to  a  political  body,  a  legislative  body,  or  an 
ecclesiastical  body  collected  together  ;  a  convo- 
cation ;  a  convention.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  t  A  collection  of  things ;  an  assemblage. 
"The  little  assembly  of  islands."  Howell. 

Ocncral  .Assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  the 
legislature  of  the  Scottish  church;  —  held  annually, 
in  Edinburgh,  in  May.  —  Westminster  .Assembly,  a  con- 
vocation of  divines,  held  in  July,  1G43,  for  the  purpoHe 
of  drawing  up  a  formula  of  the  Calvlnistic  Presbyte- 
rian faith.  —  Primary  assembly,  in  the  United  States, 
a  meeting  held  under  a  municipal  jurisdiction,  at 
which  every  legalized  voter  has  a  voice. 

Syn.  —  .Assembly  is  applied  to  persons  ;  assemblage 
to  things ;  au  assemblage  of  figures  or  objects ;  a  group 
of  statues  ;  a  collection  of  books. 

Assembly  is  used  to  denote  a  promiscuous  collection 
of  persons,  or  a  political  or  an  ecclesiastical  body ;  as, 
"  The  assembly  was  confused  "  (Acts  xix.  32) ;  a  le- 
gislative or  an  ecclesiastical  assembly.  A  meeting  is 
public  or  private;  as  a  meetmjr  for  business  or  for  public 
worship.  A  company  is  a  nunil)er  of  private  individ- 
uals united  together  ;  as  a  private  company,  or  a  com- 
pany of  friends,  or  of  soldiers.  Congregation  is  a  pub- 
lic, and  more  commonly  a  religious,  body  ;  as  a  Chris- 
tian congregation.  A  council  is  a  select  l)ody,  either 
ecclesiastical  or  civil.  A  convention  is  a  select  body, 
called  together  sometimes  for  ecclesiastical,  but  com- 
monly for  political  purposes.  Convocation  and  synod 
are  ecclesiastical  terms  ;  as  a  convocation  of  bishops  and 
clergy  ;  a  Presbyterian  synod.  Parliament,  diet,  and 
congress  are  political  terms.  Parliament  and  diet  are 
assemblies  under  a  monarchical  form  of  government ; 
congress  and  convention,  under  a  republican  govern- 
ment ;  as  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the  Diet 
of  Germany,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
National  Convention  of  France. 

AS-SEM'BLY-R66m,  n.  A  public  room  for  com- 
pany.    "  Enter  the  assembly-rootyis."  Johnson. 

AS-SENT',  n.  [L.  assensus.]  Act  of  agreeing  to 
any  thing  ;  consent ;  agreement ;  concurrence ; 
acquiescence  ;  approbation  ;  compliance. 

Assent  of  the  mind  to  truth  is,  in  all  cases,  the  work,  not 
of  the  understanding,  but  of  the  reason.  SeweU. 

Royal  assent,  the  signature  or  assent  by  the  king  to 
a  bill  or  act  of  Parliament. 

Syn. — Assent  respects  reason  or  judgment;  con- 
sent, the  conduct.  He  assented  to  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  and  consented  to  act  in  accordance  with 
it.  Jissent  of  the  judgment;  consent  of  the  will; 
agreement  to  a  bargain  ;  concurrence  in  a  measure ; 
acquiescence  in  a  proceeding;  approbation  of  an  act; 
compliance  with  a  request. 

AS-SflNT',  V.  n.      [i.  ASSENTED  ;  pp.  ASSENTING, 

ASSENTED.]    To  express  concurrence  or  agree- 
ment ;  to  concede  ;  to  consent. 

The  Jews  also  assented,  saying  that  these  things  were  so. 

AcLt  xxiv.  9. 

It  is  one  thing  to  assent  to  a  moral  proposition ;  another, 
and  very  different  tiling,  to  have  properly  imbibed  its  influ- 
ence. I'alcy. 

Syn.  —  See  Comply. 

AS-SpN-TA'TION,  n.  Compliance  out  of  flattery. 
"  Fawning  assentation."  Bp.  Hall. 

t  AS-S5;n-tA'TOR,  n.  [L.]  A  flatterer  ;  an  ob- 
sequious follower.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

t  AS-SEN'TA-TO-RI-LY,  ad.  In  a  flattering  man- 
ner.    "  Assentatorily  to  represent."         Baeon. 

AS-SENT'5R,  n.  One  who  assents.  "An  as- 
senter  ...  to  that  Rabbinical  rule."    Whitlock. 

AS-SEN'TI^NT  (?s-sSn'sh?nt),  a.  Yielding  as- 
sent. Qu.  Rev. 

AS-SEN'TIgNT  (?s-s«n'shent),  n.  One  who  as- 
sents or  acquiesces  ;  an  assenter.  iV.  Brit.  Rev. 


AS-SfiNT'lNG-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  assent.   Huloet. 

AS-SEN'TjVE,  a.    Giving  assent.  Savage. 

t  AS-SENT'M?NT,  n.  Consent ;  assent.   Browne. 

As'SER,n.  [L.,  a  small  beam.']  (^rcA.)  A  thin 
rafter,  board,  or  lath.  Francis. 

AS-SERT',  V.  a.  [L.  assero,  assertus ;  ad,  to,  and 
scro,  to  connect ;  It.  asscrtire.]    \i.  asserted  ; 

pp.  ASSEltTING,    asserted.] 

1.  To  affirm  positively  ;  to  declare  ;  to  main- 
tain ;  to  asseverate  ;  to  aver.  "  Assei-t  eternal 
Providence."  Milton. 

2.  To  vindicate  ;  to  defend ;  as,  "  To  assert 
one's  rights." 

Syn.  — ilssert  the  truth  ;  maintain  it  by  argument ; 
affirm  what  you  know  ;  acer  or  asseverate  it  with  so- 
lemnity ;  declare  it  publicly  ;  vindicate  a  good  cause  ; 
defend  innocence. 

tAs-SfR-TA'TION,  n.    Assertion.    Sir  T.  More. 

AS-SER'TION,  n.  1.  Act  of  asserting ;  as,  "  To 
persevere  in  the  assertion  of  one's  rights." 

2.  That  which  is  asserted  ;  a  declaration  ;  an 
affirmation  ;  a  position  advanced.  "  I  will  not 
quarrel  ynth  his  assertion."  Browne. 

AS-SER'TIVE,  a.  1.  That  asserts;  implying  or 
containing  an  assertion. 

The  distinction  of  a  verb  as  assertive  or  unassei-Hve  if 
called  its  mood  or  mode.  J.  Hunter. 

2.  Positive ;  dogmatical ;  peremptory. 

Proposing  them  not  in  a  confident  and  assertive  form,  but 
as  probabilities  and  hypotheses,  G/anvill. 

AS-SER'TlVE-LY,ad.    Affirmatively.  Bp.  Bedell. 

AS-SERT'OR,  n.    One  who  asserts.  Ih-ydcn. 

As'S?R-TO-RY  [as's^r-tur-e,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Todd; 
9s-ser'to-re,  IVo.],  a.  Affirming;  supporting. 
"  It  is  the  assertory  oath."  Bp.  Hall. 

But  whether  each  of  them  be  according  to  the  kinds  of 
oaths  divided  by  the  schoolmen  — one  asiiertory,  the  other 
jiromissory;  to  which  some  add  a  third,  comminatorj/— is  to 
me  unknown.  Fuller. 

t  AS-SERVE',  V.  a.  [L.  asservio,  to  serve.]  To 
serve  ;  to  help  ;  to  second.  Bailey. 

AS-SESS',  V.  a.  [L.  assideo,  to  sit  by  as  an  assist- 
ant ;  Old  Fr.  assesser,  to  impose  a  tax  ;  taxes 
being  imposed  at  an  assize  or  session  of  men 
appointed  for  the  purpose.]  \i.  assessed  ;  pp. 

ASSESSING,   ASSESSED.] 

1.  To  charge  with  any  certain  sum,  as  a  due 
share  ;  to  tax  ;  as,  "  To  assess  the  citizens  of  a 
tovni,  or  their  property,  for  public  expenses." 

2.  To  fix  or  determine  as  a  proportion  to  be 
paid ;  to  compute  ;  to  estimate  ;  to  appraise  ;  to 
value  ;  to  rate ;   as,  "  To  assess  a  tax." 

f  AS-SESS',  n.    Assessment.      Princely  Pelican. 

AS-SESS'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  assessed  or 
taxed  ;  liable  to  be  taxed.  Todd. 

AS-SBSSED'  (3s-sest'),  p.  a.  Rated  or  fixed  by 
authority.  Smart. 

t  AS-SES'SION  (gis-s8sh'un),  n.  [L.  asscssio.]  A 
sitting  down  by.  Bailey. 

AS-SES'SION- A-RY  (9s-sesh'un-9-re),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  assessors.  "Assessionary  court."  Carcw. 

AS-SESS'M?NT,  n.    [See  Assess.] 

1.  Act  of  assessing;  as,  "The  jury  did  not 
agree  in  the  assessment  of  damages." 

2.  The  sum  assessed  or  levied  as  a  due  share ; 
a  tax ;  a  charge  ;  a  rate. 

His  [Charles  I.'sJ  Parliament  introduced  the  practice  of 
laying  weekly  and  monthly  assej^-meiils  of  a  specific  sum 
upon  the  several  counties  ol  the  kingdom.  Jilaclcslone. 

AS-SESS'OR,  n.    [L.  assessor;  assideo,  to  sit  by.] 

1.  One  who  sits  by  another  as  an  assistant  in 
council,  or  as  next  in  dignity.    . 

Don  Quixote,  or  his  assessors,  the  curate  and  the  barber. 

Wartun. 
Assessor  to  the  throne  of  thundering  Jove.       Dryden. 

2.  One  who  assesses  persons  or  property  for 
taxation.     "  The  assessors  of  taxes.       Raleigh. 

This  is  the  usual  sense  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
seldom  now  so  used  in  England  ;  those  who  asses* 
taxes  being  there  termed  surveyors.  Ogilvie. 

3.  (Law.)  One  skilled  in  the  law,  appointed 
to  advise  and  direct  the  decisions  of  judges  of 
inferior  courts  ;  —  especially  so  used  in  Scot- 
land. In  England  it  is  applied  also  to  a  per- 
son chosen  to  assist  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  cities  at  the  ward  elections.  Brande. 

AS-SETH',  n.  Sufficient.  —  See  Assets.  Chaucer. 
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/[fl'flBTS  Ha'xStn,  S.  IV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
M-»«tH',  C.  \Vh.],  n.  pi.    [Fr.  assez,  enough.] 

1.  Property  or  effects  belonging  to  a  mcrchiint 
or  trader.  McCulloch. 

2.  {Law.)  The  property  or  effects  of  a  bank- 
rupt applicable  to  the  payment  of  his  debts  ;  or 
property  as  compared  with  liabilities,    liurrill. 

3.  (Law.)  Property  of  a  deceased  person 
chargeable  with  his  debts  or  legacies.    Burrill. 

49- This  word  originally  meant  property  of  a  de- 
ceased person  mJficicHt  (cu»ci)  to  pay  his  debts  and 
lotaries ;  but  It  is  now  used  to  signify  any  property 
applicable  to  this  purpose, though  quite  insufficient  in 
amount  or  value.    Burrill. 

f  AS-SEV'fR,  iv.  a.  [L.  assevero,  assevera- 
AS-s6v'?R-ATE,  ^<M«,  to  act  with  earnestness; 
*  It.  asseverare  ;  Sp.  nseverar ;  Old  Fr.  aace- 
verer.]  [i.  asseverated  ;  pp.  asseverating, 
AJ88EVEUATEI).]  To  assert  or  affirm  with  preat 
solemnity  ;  to  aver ;  to  declare  positively. 
"  Anselmus  .  .  .  assevereth  it."  Fotherby. 

^S-SfiV-gR-A'TIQN,  n.    Act    of   asseverating; 
solcinti  or  positive  affirmation  or  assertion. 
Such  bold  waevci-atinn$  . . .  argue  nuhncsa.  Hooker. 

Ass'llfiAD  (Js'hfid),  n.  One  slow  in  apprehen- 
sion ;  a  blockhead ;  a  dolt.  Shak. 

A8-sIb'I-LATE,  v.  a.    To  make  sibilant.  Dtoight. 

As'S|-DENT,  a.  [L.  aasideo,  aasidens,  to  sit  near.] 
(Med.)  That  accompanies  ;  concomitant ;  —  ap- 
plied to  the  accessory  symptoms  and  general 
phenomena  of  a  disease.  Dunglison. 

tAS-s!D'U-ATE,  a.    Assiduous.  Fahyan. 

AS-SJ-DU'I-TY,  M.     [L.  assiduitas ;  It.  assiduitd ; 
Sp.  asiduidad ;  Fr.  assididte,']  Diligence ;  close- 
ness of  application  ;  assiduousness. 
Syn.  — See  Industry. 

AS-SId'V-oOs  (?is-8ld'yu-us),  a.  [L.  assidtms.'] 
Constant  in  application  or  attendance ;  very 
diligent;  unremitting  ;  indefatigable  ;  sedulous. 

The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  n  single  day  sprouts  up  in 
follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant  aiid  ussiihtom 
culture.  Spectator. 

Syn.  —  See  Diligent,  Sedulous. 

AS-SlD'U-OUS-LY  (^is-std'yu-iis-le),  ad.  Diligent- 
ly.   "Assiduoiisly  bend  his  mind."        Barrow. 

i\S-SlD'l.J-O0S-NESS,  n.  Close  application  ;  as- 
siduity.   "  Art  and  assiduousness."  Todd. 

f  AS-SIE^E'  (98-s5j'),  V.  a.  [Fr.  assidger.']  To 
fecsiege.     "Assieged  the  castle."  Fabyan. 

As-SI-KJ^'t6,  n.  [Sp.  asiento,  a  contract.]  A 
contract,  between  Spain  iind  other  European 
powers,  for  furnishing  the  Spanish  dominions 
m  America  with  negro  slaves.  Burke. 

AS-sIgN'    (sis-sln'),  ».  o.     [li.  assig?io;  It.  asse- 
'  gnare  ;   Sp.   asignar  ;   Fr.  assigner.J      \i.  as- 
signed ;  pp.  ASSIGNING,  ASSIGNED.] 

1.  To  mark  out ;  to  allot  by  apportionment. 

The  last  day  will  assisfn  to  every  one  a  station  suitable  to 
his  character.  Addimn. 

2.  To  fix ;  to  specify ;  to  determine. 

There  is  no  such  intrinsic,  natural,  settled  valne  In  any 
thing  as  to  make  any  a.irig)ieil  quantity  of  it  constantly  worth 
any  asrigneii  quantity  of  another.  Locke. 

3.  To  adduce,  or  allege,  as  a  reason. 

4.  (Law.)  To  make  over  a  right  to  another ; 
as,  "  To  assign  an  estate  or  other  property  "  : 
—  to  appoint  a  time  ;  as,  "  To  assign  a' day  for 
trial " :  —  to  select  or  designate  ;  as,  "  To  assign 
counsel  for  a  prisoner  "  :  —  to  point  out ;  to  set 
forth  ;  as,  "  To  assign  errors  in  a  vrrit  of  error  " ; 
"To  assign  breaches  of  a  covenant."  —  To  as- 
sign false  judgment,  to  declare  how  a  judgment 
was  unjust. —  To  assign  waste,  to  show  wherein 
the  waste  was  committed.  —  To  assign  dower, 
to  designate  by  metes  and  bounds  a  widow's 
portion  of  an  estate.  Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Advance,  Allege,  Allot,  As- 
cribe 

AS-sIgn',  n.    An  assignee.  —  See  Assionbb. 

AS-s!gN'A-BLE  (5t8-8in'9-hl),  a.  That  may  be 
assigned.     "  Any  assignable  quantity."  Wallis. 

Js-SIO-JVJt'  (as-jn-ya'  or  5s-ig-nat'),  n.  [Fr.] 
A  certificate  of  a  share  or  interest  in  the  public 
funds ;  a  sort  of  paper  money  issued  by  the 
government  of  France  during  the  revolution, 
and  based  on  the  confiscated  landed  property 
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of  the  clcrgjr ;  — so  termed  because  it  represent- 1 
ed  land  which  might  be  transferred  or  assigned  ' 
to  the  holder.  P.  Cyc. 

As-SIG-NA'TIQN,  n.     [L.  assignaiio.'\ 

1.  Act  of  assigning ;  a  designation. 

The  amgnation  of  particular  names  to  denote  particular 
objects  would  probably  be  one  of  tlie  flnrt  steps  towards  tlie 
furmatiou  of  a  language.  A.  Smith. 

2.  An  appointment  to  meet;  —  used  more 
particularly  for  love  appointments.  Swift. 

House  of  assignation,  house  at  which  meoting*  for 
purposes  of  illicit  intercourse  are  appointed  to  take 
place. 

3.  (Law.)  An  alienation,  transfer,  or  con- 
veyance ;  an  assignment.  Ashmole. 

AS-S|GN-EE'  (Ss-fl^-nS'),  n.  (Law.)  One  to  whom 
any  right  or  property  is  assigned :  —  one  who  is 
appointed  by  <in other  to  do  any  act:  —  one  to 
whom  some  right  or  property  is  transferred, 
or  upon  whom  either  devolves  by  the  mere  op- 
eration of  law.  In  this  sense,  an  executor  is 
the  assignee  of  the  testator ;  and  an  adminis- 
trator, of  the  intestate.  Burrill. 

A8-SiGN'5K  (?»-8in'er),  n.     One  who  assigns. 

AS-8lGN'M?NT  (9s-Rln'm?nt),  n. 

1.  Act  of  assigning ;  desifrnation ;  appoint- 
ment. "  If  it  were  in  his  power,  or  at  his  c«- 
signment."  Grafton. 

2.  (Law.)  A  transfer  by  one  person  to  an- 
other of  any  property,  real  or  personal,  or  of 
any  estate  or  right  therein  :  —  a  transfer  by  a 
debtor  of  all  his  property  and  effects  to  one  or 
more  assignees  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  : 
—  the  instrument  or  writing  by  which  a  transfer 
of  property  is  made.  Burrill. 

.Assignment  of  dower,  (Lmn.)  the  designation  by 
metes  and  t>ounds  of  one  tliird  part  of  a  man's  estate 
as  the  dower  of  taia  widow,  and  allotting  it  to  her 
as  her  portion.  Burrill. 

AS-SIGN-OR' (as-8?-nor',  130),  n.  (Law.)  One  who 
makes  an  assignment ;  —  correlative  of  assignee. 

AS-SIGN§'  (js-sinz'),  n.  (Law.)  Persons  to  whom 
*  the  property  or  interest  described  in  a  deed  or 
other  document  may  happen  at  any  future  time 
to  be  assigned,  either  by  deed  or  by  operation 
of  law ;  assignees ;  —  now  used  only  in  the 
plural,  but  formerly  used  in  the  singular,  as 
synonymous  with  assignee.  Burrill. 

AS-SIM-l-LA-BlL'l-Ty,  n.    The  quality  of  being 
"  assimilable,     [k.]  Coleridge. 

AS-s!m'1-LA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  assimilated. 

AS-SIM'|-LATE,  v.  n.  [L.  assimilo,  assimilatus, 
to  make  like ;  It.  asstmiglinre ;  Sp.  asimilar  ; 
Fr.  assimiler.']  \i.  assimilated  ;  pp.  assimi- 
lating, assimilated.]  To  grow  or  become 
similar ;  to  be  converted  into  by  digestion. 

Whatsoever  astimilateth  not  to  flesh,  turneth  cither  to 
sweat  or  fat.  Huron. 

AS-SIm'J-LATE,  V.  a.  1.  To  bring  to  a  likeness ; 
to  liken  to  ;  to  make  similar. 

The  downy  flakes  .  .  .  cumimilate  all  objects.  Cowper. 

2.  To  turn  to  its  own  substance  by  digestion. 

Hence  also  animals  and  vegetables  may  atnmilate  their 

nouriskmcnt.  Aewton. 

t  AS-SlM'l-LATE-NfiSS,  n.  Likeness.        Bailey. 

AS-SIM-l-LA'TIQN,  n.    1.  State  of  being  assimi- 
'  lated  or  made  like  something  else ;  likeness. 
It  is  as  well  the  instinct  as  duty  of  our  nature  to  as)>!rc  to 
an  assimilation  with  God.  JMieat/  qfl'wty. 

2.  Act  or  process  of  assimilating,  or  of  con- 
verting one  substance  into  another ;  —  espocial- 
iy  the  conversion  of  food  by  digestion  into  the 
substance  of  organized  beings.  "  The  very  act 
of  assimilation  of  nourishment."  Bacon. 

AS-RIM'I-LA-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  as- 
similating". "  An  attractive,  a  retentive,  an  as- 
similative,  and  an  expulsive  virtue."  Uakewill. 

AS-SIm'I-LA-TO-RV,  a.    Assimilative.       Roget. 

t  A8-sIM'V-lATE,  t!.  a.  [L.  assimulo.l  To  feign  ; 

to  counterfeit ;  to  simulate.  Bailey. 

t  AS-SlM-V-LA'TIQN,  n.    Simulation.       Bailey. 

As-.SI-NE'GO,  M.  [Port,  asinego,  a  little  ass.]  An 
ass.    "  Mules  and  a-isinegos."     Sir  T.  Herbert. 

A8-Si'§QE,n.   (Scottish  law.)  A  jnroT.  IVhishaw. 

AS-SlST',  V.  a.     [L.  assisto,  to  stand  by  ;  It.  a»- 
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>-,«•« ;  Sp.  atistir ;  Fr.  assitter.}  [».  AMinr- 
jtu;  pp.  akhihtino,  amjstbd.J  To  help;  to 
aid ;  to  succor ;  to  seconiL 

Rrcclvc  her  in  tlw  I.<>rdi , . .  asmtl  her  in  whatMPTcr  bast, 
neas  she  hath  need  of  yuu.  Jlom.  zvL  t 

Syn.  —  See  Help,  Second. 

AS-BlST',  V.  n.    1.  To  help ;  to  contribute. 

That  tbey  might  inutuaily  omu*  Io  the  (npport  of  each 
other.  .\eltnn. 

2.  To  be  present,  as  at  a  public  meeting.  [A 
French  idiom.]  Mtlman. 

A8-8l8T'ANCE,  ».    [Fr.]    Help ;  aid ;  support ; 
relief;  succor. 

Amninnrr  only  can  be  given  bjr  •  gnlB*  Mipcrior  to  that 
which  it  assists.  UrfiUM. 

Syn.  — See  Aid. 

AS-SlST'ANT,   a.    Helping;    aiding;  auxiliarr. 
"  Some  were  assistant  to  nim."  Jl€ue. 

AS-STST'ANT,  n.     1.  One  who  assists;  coadju- 
tor.    "  Allied  to  eminent  aatistanU."       Shak. 
2.  An  attendant,     [k.]  Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Coadjutor. 

AS-STST'^R,  n.   An  assistant ;  a  helper ;  an  aux- 
iliary.   "  Chief  aiders  and  atsitters."      North. 

t AS-sfST'FiyL,  a.     Helpful;  auxiliary;  aiding. 
"  Thou  hast  asnstful  stood."  Chapntun. 

AS-SlST'lNG,  p.  a.    Helping ;  aiding. 

AS-SlST'L5SS,  a.    Helpless;  succorlcss. 

stupid  he  stares,  and  all  iunntltm  staoda.  Pape, 

AS-SIZE',  n.     [L.  assideo,  to  sit  by  or  near ;  Fr. 
assise,  a  session.     See  Assess.]     (Eng.  Law.) 

1.  t  An  assembly  of  knights  and  other  sub- 
stantial men,  with  the  bauilf  or  justice,  in  a 
certain  place,  and  at  a  certain  time  appointed. 

Grand  Coustumier  of  S  ormandy. 

2.  t  A  species  of  jury  introduced  by  Henry 
II.  as  a  substitute  for  the  ducllum  or  battel,  and 
established  particularly  for  the  trial  of  ques* 
tions  of  seizin  of  land.  In  this  sense  the  term 
is  obsolete  in  England,  but  in  Scottish  la^  it  if 
still  technically  applied  to  the  jury  in  criminal 
cases.  Burrill. 

3.  +  A  species  of  writ  having  for  it«  object  to 
determine  the  right  of  possession  of  lands,  and 
to  recover  the  possession  ;  —  so  called  because 
the  sheriff  is  ordered  to  summon  a  jury  or  as- 
size. Burrill. 

4.  +  The  verdict  of  a  jury  upon  a  writ  of  as- 
size. Blackstone. 

5.  t  An  ordinance,  statute,  or  regulation ; 
as,  the  assizesof  the  forest  (Tc^i}x[Ai\on6  respect- 
ing the  royal  forests);  assize  of  bread  (a  statute 
fixing  the  weight  and  price  cf  bread) ;  aaaizeaof 
Jerusalem  (the  code  of  feudal  law  framed  for 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.)  Brands. 

6.  t  Any  thing  reduced  to  a  certainty  ii}  re- 
spect to  time,  number,  quantity,  quality,  weight, 
measure,  &c. ;  as,  a  rent  of  atstze  (the  rent  of 
the  freeholders  of  a  manor).  Blackatvne. 

An  hundred  cubiti  high  by  just  atnxt.         Sixamr. 

7.  A  court,  or  the  sitting  of  a  court ;  —  an 
ancient  sense  of  the  word,  but  now  applied, 
generally  in  the  plural,  to  the  periodical  session 
held  by  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  in  the 
cotmties  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
issues  at  nisi  prius,  and  delivering  the  jails. 
This  is  the  only  sense  in  which  the  word  is  an 
existing  law  term  in  England.  Brand*. 

AS-SfZE',  CO.    1.  t To  fix :  to  appoint.      Gower. 
2.  To  adjust,  as  measures  and  weights. 

AS-SfZ'^R,  n.    1.  An  officer  who  has  the  care  of 
weights  and  measures.  Chambers. 

8.  (Scotland.)  A  juryman ; — often  spelt  o»- 
siaor  and  assizor.  Burrill. 

ASS'LIKE,  a.    Resembling  an  ass,  or  what  per- 
tains to  an  ass.    "  Ass-ltke  bnying."     Sidnejf. 

t  AS-SO'B^R,  r.  a.    To  make  sober.  Gower. 

AS-PO-Cl-A-BlL'l-TV  (»B-s»-«h?-»-bll  V?),««.  Ca- 
"  pability  of  association ;  associableness.    Craig. 

AS-S6'C|-A-BLE   f»«-««'8h?-»-W),    a.    That  may 
be  associated  with ;  companionable.    Cotgrare. 

AS-So'CI-A-BLE-N£sS,  n.    Socialness;  associa- 
■  bility.  BmUey. 

AS-sO'CJ-ATE   (>»-s4'«hf-5t),   r.  a.     [L.  (UMcto, 
'  associahu ;  ad,  to,  and  socio,  to  join  together; 
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It.  associare  ;  Sp.  asoeiar ;  Fr.  associer.']    \i.  as- 

BOCIATED  ;  pp.  ASSOCIATING,    ASSOCIATED.] 

1.  To  join  as  follower,  confederate,  partner, 
or  companion. 

A  fearful  army,  led  by  Caius  Marcius, 

Associated  with  Aufldius.  Shak. 

2.  To  join  or  unite  ;  —  applied  to  things. 

Language  and  fashion  associate  also  affections.        Sandys. 

8.  t  To  keep  company  with. ;  to  accompany. 
Friends  should  asiociate  friends  in  grief  and  woe.  Shak. 

iAS-SO'Cj-ATE,  V.  n.  To  unite  wth  another  ;  to 
be  in  familiar  intercourse  with. 

They  appear  in  a  manner  no  way  assorted  to  those  with 
■whom  they  must  associate.  Hurke. 

AS-S6'CI-ATE  (9s-so'slie-9t),  a.  Confederate; 
united  with  ;  conjoined ;  acting  with  ;  as,  "  An 
associate  judge." 

AS-SO'CJ-ATE  (?i8-83'she-!it),  n.  1.  An  intimate 
acquaintance ;  a  companion.  "  A  noble  gen- 
tleman, no  unsuitable  associate."  Wotton. 
2.  One  united  with  another  for  some  special 
purpose ;  a  partner ;  a  confederate  ;  an  ally. 
"  Their  defender  and  his  associates."     Hooker. 

Syn.  —  An  habitual  associate;  an  occasional  com- 
paniun ;  a  partner  in  trade ;  a  confederate  in  an  un- 
lawful enterprise ;  an  ally  in  politics  or  war ;  an 
accomplice  in  crime. —  See  ALLY,  COLLEAGUE, 
Follower. 

AS-Sd'Cl-AT-fD  (?s-so'she-at-?d),  p.  a.  Confed- 
erated ;  united  together. 

AS-SO-C|-A'TION  (sis-s6-she-a'shun),  n. 

1.  Union  ;  connection  ;  conjunction ;  —  ap- 
plied to  things  or  to  persons.  "  New  associa- 
tions and  motions  ...  of  particles."       Netcton. 

The  natural  tendency  which  all  men  have  to  sociable  life, 
and  consent  to  some  \wnA  oi  associtition.  Hooker. 

2.  A  society  formed  for  a  special  object ;  a 
company  ;  a  combination  ;  a  confederacy. 

The  leaders  of  political  clubs,  as.v)ciations,  and  neiehbor- 
hoods.  liurke. 

3.  {Congregational  church.)  A  body  of  cler- 
gtymen  or  pastors  of  neighboring  churches  unit- 
ed for  religious  purposes. 

Association  of  ideas,  (Met.)  that  connection  between 
certain  ideas  which  causes  them  to  succeed  each  other 
involuntarily  in  the  mind.  Crabb. 

If  several  thoughts,  or  ideas,  or  feelings  have  been  in  the 
mind  at  the  same  time,  afterwards,  if  one  of  these  thoughts 
return  to  the  mind,  some  or  all  of  the  others  will  frequently 
return  with  it ;  tliis  is  called  the  association  of  iileai.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  An  ecclesiastical,  scientific,  or  literary  as- 
sociation ;  a  society  for  good  fellowship  or  mutual 
improvement;  a  company  for  trade;  a  combination  of 
individuals  ;  a  union  of  parties,  or  of  states  ;  a  confeder- 
acy of  states  ;  a  partnership  in  business  ;  connection  by 
relationship  or  close  dependence. 

AS-SO-CI-A'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  an  associ- 
ation of  clergymen.  [A  word  sometimes  used 
in  the  United  States.]  ■  Dwight. 

AS-S6'Cl-A-TiVE  (?s-86'she-?-tIv),  a.  Tending 
to  associate  or  unite,     [n.]  Coleridge. 

AS-S6'CI-A-TOR  (as-so'she-a-tor),  n.  A  confed- 
erate. "Associators  and  conspirators."  Dryden. 

t  AS-SOIL',  V.  a.  1.  [L.  absolvere  ;  It.  assolvere  ; 
bid  Fr.  assoiler.'^  To  solve ;  to  clear  up.  "  To 
assoil  this  seeming  difficulty."  Waterland, 

2.  To  release  or  set  free ;  to  absolve. 

Of  all  the  sins,  that  we  have  done, 

To  be  assfiiled  at  his  hand.  Percy's  Reliques. 

3.  [Fr.  souiller.']  To  stain;  to  soil.  "Can 
•with  unthankfulness  assoil  me."      Beau.  §  Fl. 

t  AS-SOIL'MpNT,  n.  The  act  of  assoiling;  ac- 
quittal ;  absolution.  ^peed. 

AS-SOIL'ZIg,  ».  a.  {Scotch  Law.)  To  acquit ;  to 
absolve.  "  God  assoilzie  him  of  the  sin  of 
bloodshed."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

AS'SO-NANCE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  assono,  to  re- 
spond by  sound;  Sp.  asonancia.l  {Pros.)  A 
correspondence  of  sound  in  the  termination  of 
verses  less  complete  than  that  of  rhyme,  as  in 
some  kinds  of  Spanish  poetry  ;  —  distinguished 
from  consonance,  or  perfect  rhyme.  —  See  As- 
sonant, n.  Brande. 

AS'SO-NANT,  a.   Having  a  resemblance  in  sound. 

.As'SO-nAnT,  n.  [Sp.  asonante,  from  L.  assono, 
to  answer  by  sound.]     {In  Spanish  verse.)  The 

'.  last  word  in  a  verse,  having  the  same  accented 
vowel  or  vowels  as  those  of  the  last  word  in  the 


Terse  to  which  it  is  intended  to  correspond; 
as,  "  mocedfid  —  casar  "  ;  "desdichado  —  ca- 
bfflllo  "  ;  "  gallardos  — hermano."  P.  Cyc. 

t  As'SO-NATE,  V.  n.  [L.  assono.']  To  sound,  or 
ring  iike  a  bell.  Cockeram. 

AS-SORT',  V.  a.  [L.  sors,  lot ;  It.  assortire ;  Fr. 
assortir.l  [i.  assorted  ;  pp.  assoktino,  as- 
sorted.] 

1.  To  select  and  bring  together,  as  things  in 
some  respects  alike  or  suited  to  one  another  ; 
—  sometimes  applied  to  persons. 

They  appear  in  a  manner  no  way  assorted  to  those  with 
whom  they  must  associate.  Burke. 

2.  To  furnish  with  various  sorts.  "  To  be 
found  in  the  -weW-assorted  warehouses."  Burke. 

AS-SORT',  V.  n.  To  be  adapted ;  to  be  suitable  ; 
to  agree  ;  to  consort.  Smart. 

AS-SORT'MgNT,  n.  1.  Act  of  assorting,  arrang- 
ing, or  classing.  R.  Johnson. 

2.  A  mass  or  quantity  assorted  or  properly 
selected  and  brought  together  ;  a  class. 

When  the  greater  part  of  objects  had  thus  been  arranjjed 
under  their  projier  classes  and  assortments.  A.  Smith. 

3.  {Com.)  A  collection  of  many  kinds  or  va- 
rieties ;  as,  "  An  assortment  of  goods." 

t  AS-S6t',  v.  a.     [Fr.  assoter.]     To  infatuate. 

That  monstrous  error  that  doth  some  assot,        Sjtenser, 

AS-SUA^E'  (as-swaj'),  v.  a.  [Low  L.  a</sMrtr«o  ; 
suavis,  sweet ;  A.  S.  aswefiati ;  Old  Fr.  assoager 
or  assouaper.  "  We  waver  between  a  Saxon 
and  a  Latin  root.  We  cannot  doubt  that  it 
comes  to  us  directly  from  the  Fr.  assouager, 
which  seems  unquestionably  formed  from  the 
Old  Fr.  sotief,  soft,  sweet.  On  the  other  hand 
the  A.  S.  aswefian,  to  soothe,  to  appease,  &c., 
affords  a  perfect  explanation  of  the  word." 
Wedgewood.']     [i.  assuaged  ;   pp.  assuaging, 

ASSUAGED.] 

To  mitigate  ;  to  soften  ;  to  moderate  ;  to  al- 
lay ;'to  appease  ;  to  soothe. 

Haply  time  and  space  would  assuage  their  anger.  Holland. 
Refreshing  winds  the  summer's  heats  assuage. 
And  kindly  warmth  disarms  the  winter's  rage.  Addison. 
God  will  assuage  thy  pangs  when  I  am  laid  in  dust.  Campbell. 

Syn.  — See  Allay,  Appease. 

AS-SUA^E'    (?s-swaj'),  i>.  n.    To  abate ;  to  sub- 
•  side  ;  to  moderate. 

God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters 
assuaged.  Gen.  viii.  ]. 

AS-SUA^E'MpNT,  n.  Mitigation;  abatement. 
"  Hope  of  assuagement  or  release."       Spenser. 

AS-SUA^'5R,  n.   One  who  assuages,  or  appeases. 

AS-SUA'SIVE  (jg-swa'sjv),  a.     Assuaging. 


If  in  the  breast  tumultuous  joys  arise, 
Music  her  soft,  assuasive  voice  applies. 


Pope. 


t  AS-SU»'JECT,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  assoubjcctir.]  To 
make  subject ;  to  subdue.  Cotgrave. 

t  AS-StJB'jy-GATE,  V.  a.    To  subjugate.     Shak. 

tAS-SIip-PAc'TION  (Jts-we-fak'shun),  n.  [L.  a*- 
sucfacio,  to  accustom.]  The  act  of  accustom- 
ing.    "  From  use  and  assne/action."     Browne. 

t  As'SU?-TIJDE  (Ss'swe-tud),  n.  [l^.  assuetudo.'] 
Custom.  "■Assuctude  of  things  hurtful."  Bacon. 

AS-SUME',  V.  a.  [L.  assumo  ;  ad,  to,  and  sumo, 
to  take  up  ;  It.  assumere  ;  Sp.  asnmir ;  Fr. 
assumer.]  [«.  assumed  ;  pp.  assuming,  as- 
sumed.] 

1.  To  take  ;  to  take  upon  one's  self. 

Sceptre  and  power,  thy  giving,  I  assume.        Milton. 
If  It  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 
I  '11  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape.       Shak. 

2.  To  pretend  to  ;  to  take  unjustly ;  to  put 
on  with  a  view  to  deceive  ;  to  affect. 

Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not.  Shak. 

3.  To  take  for  granted  ;  to  consider  as  true. 
In  every  hypothesis,  something  is  allowed  to  be  assumed. 

Boyle. 

4.  To  apply  to  one's  own  use ;  to  adopt. 

His  miyesty  might  well  assume  the  complaint  and  expres- 
sion of  King  David.  Clareiulon. 

Syn.  —  See  Affect,  Appropriate. 

AS-SUME',   V.  n.    1.  To  claim  more  than  is  due ; 

to  be  arrogant.  Burnet. 

2.  {Law.)  To  undertake.  —  See  Assumpsit. 

t  AS-SU'M^NT,  n.     [Lovilj.assumentum;  assuo. 


to  sew  on.]    A  patch,  or  piece  set  on.  "  Asstc~ 
ment  or  addition."  Lewis. 

AS-SUM'5R,  n.     One  who  assumes.  South. 

AS-SUM'{NG,  ;j.  a.     Arrogant;  haughty. 

This  makes  him  assuming  in  conversation,  and  peremp- 
tory in  answers.  Collier. 

AS-SUM'|NG,  n.  Presumption  ;  arrogance.  "The 
vain  assumings  of  some."  B.  Jonson. 

AS-sCrMP  'SIT  (ss-siim'sjt),  n.  [L.,  he  undertook  ; 
perfect  tense  of  assumo,  to  take  to  one's  self.] 
{Laic.)  A  voluntary  promise,  made  by  word, 
whereby  a  man  takes  upon  himself  to  perform 
or  pay  any  thing  to  another. 

An  action  of  assumpsit,  an  action  brotight  to  recover 
damages  for  breach  of  a  parol  contract,  or  contract 
not  under  seal,  express  or  implied.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  emphatic  words  or  phrase  in  the  writ,  "  Su- 
per se  assumpsit,"  i.  e.  took  upon  liiuiself,  undertook, 
or  promised.  Burrill, 

t  AS-SUMPT'  (as-siimt'),  v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  assump- 
ter.]  To  take  up  to  a  higher  place.  "  She  was 
assumpted  into  the  cloud."  Bp.  Hall. 

t  AS-SUMPT',  n.  That  which  is  assumed  or  taken 
for  granted  ;  an  assumption.        Chillingworth. 

AS-SUMP'TION  (5is-sum'shun),  n.  1.  Act  of  as- 
suming or  taking  upon  one's  self.  "  His  as- 
sumption of  our  flesh."  Hammond. 

2.  Act  of  appropriating;  adoption. 

It  is  evident  that  the  prose  psalms  of  our  liturgy  were 
chiefly  consulted  and  copied,  by  the  perpetual  assumptions  of 
their  words  and  combinations.  Warton. 

3.  The  thing  assumed  or  taken  for  granted  ; 
a  postulate ;  a  supposition.  "  Your  assump- 
tion 's  wrong."  Dryden. 

The  unities  of  time  and  place  arise  evidently  from  false 
assumptions.  Johnson. 

4.  A  taking  up  into  heaven  ;  —  particularly 
of  the  Virgin  Mar)',  as  believed  by  the  Catholic 
church,  and  celebrated  by  a  festival  on  the 
15th  of  August. 

I^et  us  remember  that  this  is  the  day  of  the  assumption  of 
our  blessed  Lady,  and  trust  we  in  lier.  J-'al>i/an. 

5.  {Logic.)  The  minor  or  second  proposition 
of  a  categorical  syllogism.  Fleming. 

Syn.  —  See  Pretension. 

AS-SUMP'TIVE  (as-siim'tiv),  a.  [L.assttmptivus.] 
That  is  assumed.  Johnson. 

Assumptive  arms,  (Her.)  anns  assumed  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  sovereign,  or  a  grant  from  the  proinsr 
officer  of  arms  :  —  also,  armorial  bearings  improperly 
assumed.  Brande. 

AS-SUMP'TJVE-LY  (?s-sum'tjv-le),  ad.  By  as- 
sumption. *  Dr.  Allen. 

AS-SUR'ANCE  (gs-shur'^ins),  n.  1.  A  pledge  of 
truth  or  certainty ;  ground  of  confidence  ;  rea- 
son for  belief. 

Whereof  h«  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he 
hath  raised  him  fr*m  the  dead.  Acts  xvii.  31. 

2.  Freedom  from  doubt ;  certain  knowledge. 

'T  is  far  off. 
And  rather  like  a  drsani,  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants.  Shak. 

3.  Confidence  ;  courage  ;  intrepidity. 

With  all  the  assurance  innocence  can  bring  ; 
Fearless  without,  because  secure  within.  Drijden. 

4.  Boldness  ;  want  of  modesty  ;  impudence ; 
as,  "  He  is  a  man  of  unbounded  assurance." 

5.  {Theol.)  Security  with  respect  to  a  future 
state  ;  certainty  of  acceptance  with  God.  Buck. 

6.  {Law.)  A  deed  or  instrument  of  convey- 
ance. Thus,  common  assurances  are  modes  of 
conveyance  established  by  the  law  of  England, 
called  common,  because  thereby  every  man's 
estate  is  assured  to  him.  Burrill. 

7.  Insurance,  as  applied  to  a  contract  of  in- 
denmity  for  life  contingencies  ;  — formerly  also 
applied  to  a  contract  to  pay  losses  by  fire  or  at 
sea,  but  now  restricted  to  life  contingencies.  — 
See  Insurance.  Brande. 

Syn. — Assurance  is  excessive  confidence,  and,  un- 
accompanied by  a  sense  of  propriety,  often  degener- 
ates into  impudence  or  shamelcssness ;  —  bold  assurance ; 
shameless  impudence. 

AS-sCre'  (s-shur'),  v.  a.  [Low  L.  assecuro ;  It. 
assicurare;  Sp.  asegurar;  Fr-  assurer.]  [». 
assured;  pp.  assuring,  assured.] 

1.  To  make  certain  or  sure  ;  to  free  from  ob- 
scurity or  uncertainty. 

So  reason's  glimmering  ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  bettor  day.  Drydet^ 
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AS-TA'CIAN  (?s-ta'8h?n,  66),  n. 
*  tacean  of  the  lobster  kind. 


ASSURED 

8.  To  make  confident ;  to  exempt  from  doubt 
or  fear ;  to  confer  security. 

And  hereby  we  know  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  ihall 
OMmre  our  hearU  before  hlni.  1  John  iii.  19. 

3.  To  bespeak  confidence  by  a  promise,  or  by 
positive  and  earnest  assertion. 

I  dare  amirr  thee  that  no  enemy 

Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutuf.  Shot. 

4.  tTo  affiance  ;  to  betroth. 

Thia  diviner  laid  claim  to  mc,  called  me  Dromio,  fwore  I 
waj  (ittureii  to  her.  Hfiax. 

6.  (Law.)  To  agree  to  indemnify  for  loss ;  to 
insure. 

Snppoie  that  the  ium  aiwured  is  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of 
the  year  in  which  the  life  faiU.  Brande. 

ASSURED  (^-slidrd'  or  9-sh<lr'?dy,  p.  a. 

1.  Certain;  indubitable;  not  doubted.  "An 
assured  experience."  Bacon. 

2.  Confident ;  not  doubting.  "  No,  be  as- 
sured, you  shall  not  find  me."  Shak. 

3.  {Late.)    Insured.  BurriU. 

AS-sOR'gD-LY  f?-sli(lr'?d-l9).  «<^'  Certainly;  in- 
'  dubitably.     ^* Assuredly  you  know  me."     Shak. 

AS-SOr'^D-NESS  (j-ahdr'^d-nSs),  n.  State  of 
'  being  assured  ;  certainty.  Haketoill. 

AS-sCr'^R  (si-8h(Sr'er),  n.    1.     One  who  assures 

or  gives  assurance.  Bumll. 

2.  {Law.)  One  who  promises  to  make  good  a 

loss  ;  an  insurer.  Bumll. 

AS-8UR'95NT,  a.     [L.  assurffo,  assurgens,  to  rise 

*  up.]    {Bot.)  Rising  upward  in  a  curve.  Loudon. 

AS-sOr'ING-LY,  ad.   In  a  way  to  assure.  Ogilvie. 

t  AS-SWA^E',  V.  a.    See  Assuage. 

{Zosl.)  A  crus- 
Eng,  Cyc. 

AS-TAc'Q-LITE,   n.     [Gr.  <J<rra(ciJf,  a  lobster,  and 

'  XiOof,  a  stone.]  {Geol.)  The  fossil  remains  of  a 
lobster-like  crustacean.  Eng.  Cyc. 

As'TA-CCrs,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iaraKdf,  a  lobster 
or  crab.]  {Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  crustaceous  ani- 
mals; the  fresh-water  lobster.  Agassiz. 

t  A-8TART',  V.  a.    See  Astert.  Spenser. 

jiS-TAR'TE,  n.   {Myth.)  A  Syrian  or  Phoenician 

*  goddess ;  —  called  by  the  Hebrews  Ashtoreth, 
Astoreth,  or  Ashtaroth.  2  Kings  xxiii.  13. 

With  these  in  troop 
Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phcenicians  called 
AstarU,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  homi.     Milton. 

AS-TAT'JC,  a.  [Gr.  atrraros,  unsteady.]  {Elec- 
'  tro- Magnetism^  Having  little  directive  power  ; 

—  applied  to  a  compound  galvanometer  needle 
of  great  sensibility,  composed  of  two  parallel 
magnetic  needles  of  nearly  the  same  strength, 
affixed  to  the  same  axis  of  suspension,  and  hav- 
ing their  similar  poles  oppositely  directed,  so  as 
nearly  to  neutralize  the  magnetic  influence  of 
the  earth.  Levering. 

A-STAY',  ad.  {Naut.)  Used  of  the  anchor,  when, 
in  heaving  it,  an  acute  angle  is  formed  between 
the  cable  and  the  surface  of  the  water.  Ogilvie. 

As'T5-l§M,  n.  [Gr.  amtiandiy  a  witty  saving; 
aaru,  the  city.]  {Rhet.)  Urbane  wit ;  a  kind  of 
delicate  irony ;  —  opposed  to  rustic  coarseness 
or  simplicity.  Crabb. 

Js '  TER,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  i<m^p,  a  star.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants  Ifeving  radiated  flowers,  re- 
sembling little  stars ;  the  starwort.        Loudon. 

jlS-TE'RJ-Jl,n.  [L.]  {Min.)  A  gem,  which,  seen 
obliquely,  emits  a  radiance  that  disappears  in 
the  direct  light  of  the  sun  :  —  the  bastard  opal, 
a  variety  of  sapphire.  Dana. 

AS-TE'Rl-A-I.fTE,   n.     [L.  aster,  and  Gr.  i/floj, 

*  a  stone.]"  {Pal.)   A  fossil  asterias.    Buchanan. 

JfS-TE'RI-AS,  n.  {Qr.iirrt- 
piaj.]  iZoril.)  A  genus  of 
radiated  marine  animals ; 
the  star-fish.  Agassiz. 

AS-TE'RI-AT-?D,  a.  Radi- 
ated, as  a  star.  Smart. 

AS'T^R-ISK,  n.      [Gr.   iart- 
ploKO!.']     A  little  star  used 
in  printing,  and  directing  to  a  note  in  the  mar- 
gin or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ;  an  asterism. 

—  Asterisks  are  also  used  to  denote  an  omis- 
sion or  hiatus.  Brande. 
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AS'TfR-I^M,  rt.     [Gr.  itnfjo,  a  star.] 

1.  {Astron.)  A  constellation.  •'  Poetry  had 
filled  the  skies  with  astcrisms."  Bcntley. 

2.  {Printing.)  Three  stars  •»*  placed  before 
a  long  note:  —  an  asterisk.  "Dwell  particu- 
larly on  passages  with  an  asterism* ."  Dryden. 

As'Tea-iTE,       >  „.  [L.]  The  star-stone ;  a  kind 

JIs-TF.-rI'TE^,)  of  glittering  opal;  astcria  ;  — 

called  also  astroite  and  astrite.  Smart. 

A-STERN',  ad.     [A.  S.  a  and  steam.l     {Naut.) 

1.  Behind  the  ship,  as  opposed  to  ahead, 
which  is  before  her.  "  Finding  .  .  .  the  Wager 
was  very  far  astern,  we  sl^ortened  sail."  Anson. 

2.  Backward;  as,  "The  current  drives  the 
ship  astern." 

As'Tp-ROID,  n.  [Gr.  iari'ip,  a  star,  and  iKof, 
form.]  {Astron.)  A  small  planet ; — a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  newly-discovered  planets  Ceres, 
Pallas,  Juno,  Vesta,  and  others,  whose  orbits 
arc  between  those  of  Jupiter  and  Mars.    Hind. 

AS-Tg-RolD'AL,  a.    Relating  to  an  asteroid. 

Js-TE-R6L'E-P&S,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iar^,  a 
star,  and  lfirl(,  a  scale.]  {Pal.)  A  large  fossil 
reptile-like  fish  related  to  fish  of  the  genus 
Amia.  Miller. 

AS-T5-RO-PH?L'LiTE,  n.  [Gr.  i<n;'^,  a  star, 
(pvU.ov,  a  leaf,  and  XlOof,  a  stone.]  {Pal.)  An 
extinct  fossil  equisetiform  plant.  LyeU, 

t  A-8TERT',  V.  a.     [A.  S.  astirian,  to  move.] 

1.  To  start  away ;   to  escape. 

Choose  which  thou  wilt,  for  thou  shalt  not  astert.  Chcauxr. 

2.  To  startle;  to  frighten  ;  to  terrify. 

No  danger  there  the  shepherd  can  astert.         Spemer. 

As-THE-m'4y}n.     [Gr.  icOhaa;  a  priv.  and 

As'TIIg-NY,       )  oBlvoi,  strength.]  Debility  ;  want 

of  strength;  feebleness.  Dunglison. 

AS-THfiN'lC,  a.  [Gr.a  priv.  and  aO/wy,  strength.] 
'  Feeble  ;  marked  by  great  debility.  Brande. 

ASTH'MA  (ast'm?),  n.  [Gr.  aaO^a,  a  panting  or 
gasping.]  (Med.)  A  disease,  the  chief  symptom 
of  which  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  accompa- 
nied with  cough  and  expectoration.  Dunglison. 

ASTH-MAt'IC  (sist-miit'ik),  i  „.       Relating 

ASTH-MAT'1-CAL  (»8t-mat'?-ksil),  \  to,  or  afflicted 
'  with,  asthma."  Boyle. 

ASTH-MAT'JC  (jst-mSlt'ik),  n.    One  affected  with 
■  asthma.  Dunglison. 

A8TH-MAt'1-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  asthmatical 
manner  ;  Avith  asthma.  Richardson. 

A-STIG'MA-TI§M,  n.  [Gr.  o  priv.  and  trriyfia,  a 
spot.]  {Optics.)  A  defect  in  the  eye,  which  con- 
sists in  its  refracting  the  rays  of  light  differ- 
ently in  different  planes.  Brande. 

t  AS-TIp'U-LAtE,  v.  n.  [L.  astipulor.]  To 
agree  to.  "  All,  but  an  hateful  Epicurus,  have 
astipulated  to  this  truth."  Bp.  Hall. 

t  AS-TlP-V-I-iA'TION,  n.  Agreement.  "  Consent 
and  astipulation.  '  Bp.  Hall. 

A-STIR',  a.  [A.  S.  astirian,  to  move.]  Stirring ; 
active  ;  in  motion.  Dickens. 

t  AS-TONE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  stunian,  to  stun.]  To 
terrify ;  to  astonish.  Chaucer. 

AS-T6N'|-?D,  p.  a.  Struck  with  amazement  or 
terror ;  astonished. 

Adam,  soon  as  he  heard 
The  Altai  trcsnoM  done  by  Eve,  amazed, 
Astonied  stooa,  and  blank.  JlilloH. 

t  AS-T6N'1-5D-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  aston- 
ished.   "Astoniedncss  or  dulness."         Barret. 

AS-T6N'|SH,  v.  a.     [L.  aitono,  to  thunder  at,  to 
"  stun  ;  A.  S.  stunian,  to  stun  ;  Old  Fr.  astonner.'] 

[».     ASTONISHED  ;     pp.     ASTGNISHIN'O,      ASTON- 
ISHED.]     To  amaze ;  to  impress  with  wonder 
or  terror ;  to  surprise ;  to  stupefy ;  to  confound. 
It  Is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble. 
When  the  most  mifrhty  gods  by  tokens  *end 
Sucli  drcadftil  heralds  to  ostoaus*  u*.  Skat. 

Syn.  — See  Amaze. 
AS-T6N'jSn-5D-LY,  ad.  In  astonishment.  "As- 

tonishedly  waited."  Bp.  Hall. 

AS-t6n'ISH-Ing,  p.  a.    Tending  to  astonish; 

amazing  ;  as,  "  An  astonishing  spectacle." 
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A8-T6n  J8H-I.VG-LY,  ad.  In  a  *urnri8in|c  man- 
ner. **  Land  astonishingly  fruitful.  '  Sxnnbums. 

A8-T6N'|8H-|.\G-N£as,  n.  Quality  to  excit* 
avion  ishment.  Todd. 

A8-ToN'|8H-.MftNT,  n.  State  of  being  aiiton- 
ished  ;  extreme  surprise ;  amazement ;  confu- 
sion  of  mind  througn  fear  or  wonder.    Sidney. 

AMoHUmatt  is  that  stale  of  the  siwl  In  which  all  Its  no- 
tiona  ore  suspended,  with  sume  d«gw»  of  hanur.  Jtm-k^ 

Byn.  — >i«e  WoMUBR. 

tA8-Tr)N'Y,  r.  a.  To  terrify  ;  to  astonish.  "Her 
astonying  looks."  Spenser. 

t  A8-ToN'Y-lNG,n.  Astonishment ;  terror.  "As- 
tonying of  heart."  Geneva  Bible. 

A8-ToC.\D',  V.  a.    [A.  8.  attundian ;  Old  Fr.  ei- 
'  tonner.]    [i.  astovnued  ;  op.  ASTonsniNO,  as- 
tounded.]   To  strike  witn  terror ;  to  astonish. 

These  thoughts  mav  startle  well,  but  not  mtntmd. 

The  virtuous  min<f,  that  ever  walks  attended 

By  a  strung-aiding  champion.  Conscience.  MUlcm. 

t  A8-T50.\D',  r.  n.    To  strike  terror. 

The  llirlitninirs  flash  a  larger  enrre,  and  more 

The  noiae  attoiauU.  Tkonttom. 

AS-T6Cnd'|NG,   p.    a.     Causing    terror.     "A 
'  menacing  and  astounding  face.'  B.  Jonson. 

AS-ToOnd'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  astounding,  at 
striking  with  terror,     [k.]  C.  Lamb. 

A-STRAu'DLE,  ad.  [A.  S.  stredan,  to  snread.] 
With  one  leg.  on  each  side ;  astride.       Bailey. 

jfS-TR^'4,n.  [L.]  1.  The  goddess  of  justice, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  She  is  rep- 
resented as  a  vircin,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand 
and  a  pair  of  scales  in  the  other. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  sign  Virgo:  —  one  of  the 
minor  planets  or  asteroids,  discovered  in  184.5, 
by  the  Prussian  astronomer  Hencke.         Hind. 

3.  {Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  reef-building  corals,  the 
calcareous  skeleton  of  which  is  characterized 
by  star-shaped  lamellate  cells  crowded  upon  the 
surface.  Brande. 

As'TRA-gAl,  n.     [Gr.  i-  r    Ht<:^ysi  ~) 

aT^dYai-oi,    ankle-bone.]  ^^ 

{Arch.)  A  small  moulding  whose  profile  is  semi- 
circular, serving  as  an  ornament  at  the  tops 
and  bottoms  of  columns.  H'eaie. 

jiS-TRJo'Jt-LOs,  n.    [L.,  from  Gr.  im^yaiej.] 

1.  {AtuU.)  The  ankle-bone,  sling-oone,  or 
first  bone  of  the  foot,  situated  at  the  upper  and 
middle  part  of  the  tarsus,  where  it  is  articu- 
lated with  the  tibia.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  of 
which  two  or  more  species  afford  the  gtmi  tra- 
gacanth  of  commerce ;  milk-vetch.        Loudon. 

As'TRAL,  a.  [Gr.  iarf/p,  a  star.]  Relating  to 
the  stars  ;  starry.  "  Astral  forms."  Dryden. 
Jlstral  lamp,  a  laree,  standi  ne  parior  larop,of  wbich 
the  oil  is  contained  in  a  horizontal  ring,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  hiu-ner  in  the  centre  by  two  or  mon 
connecting  tubes. 

fAS-TRAUGHT',  a.  Aghast ;  distraught.  Goldynjf. 

A-STRAY'  (»-8tra'),  ad.    [A.  S.  astriraed,  strayed  ; 
*  strcegan,  to  stray.]    Out  of  the  right  way. 
That  knew  not  whether  right  he  went  or  *l»e  latrof.  Spnttr. 

AS-TRIcT',  r.  a.  [L.  astringo,  astrictus,  to  draw 
closelv  ;  ad,  to,  and  ttringo,  to  bind.] 

L  To  confine ;  to  astringe.  "  The  course  of 
water  astricled  .  .  .  will  .  .  .  burst  out."      Hall. 

2.  {Med.)  To  contract,  [u.]  "Solid  parts 
.  .  .  relaxed  or  astricted."  ArbiUhnot. 

3.  {Scottish  Late.)  To  restrict  the  tenure  of 
land  by  obliging  the  possessor  to  carry  his  grain 
to  be  ground  at  a  particular  mill.  BurriU. 

t  AS-TRIcT',  a.  Brought  into  a  small  compass. 
"  An  epitaph  is  a  superscription,  or  an  astrirt, 
pithy  tuagram."  Vt'eer^r. 

AS-TRlC'TIQX,  n.    L.  Restraint ;  restriction. 

Any  divine  attrietitm  more  than  what  U  mbonUnatela 
the  good  of  either  party.  MUtm. 

2.  {Med.)  A  contraction  ;  —  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  action  of  astringent  substances  on 
the  animal  economy.  Dunglison. 

t  AS-TRlC'TlVE,  a.  Binding;  astringent ;  strptic 
"Bloodstone, ...  of  nature  astricHre." Buliokar. 


t  AS-TRlC'T<?-RV,  a.    Astringent. 


BaiUf. 
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^^-STRIde  ,  ad.  [A.  S.  stredan,  to  spread.]  "With 
the  legs  apart.     "  Stand  astride."  Boyle. 

tAS-TRlF'5R-OtJs,  a.  [L.  astrifer.l  Bearing 
stars ;  starry.  Bailey. 

tAS-TRI^'pR-OUS,  o.  [L.  astnger.']  Carrying 
stars ;  star-bearing.  ,  Bailey. 

AS-TRIN^E',  V.  a.  [L.  astringo ;  Fr.  astreindre.'] 

'   ft.  ASTKINGED  ;   pp.  ASTllINOING,  A8TRINGED.J 

To  make  parts  contract ;  to  draw  closely  ;  to 
constringe.    "Astringe  and  congeal."  Holland. 

AS-TRIN'^5N-CY,  n.  Quality  of  being  astrin- 
gent ;  power  of  binding  or  contracting.  "  Bit- 
ter substances,  by  their  astriiigency,  .  .  .  stim- 
ulate the  fibres."  Arbuthnot. 

^S-TRlN'gf^NT,  a.  Tending  to  contract  or  bind ; 
binding  ;  contracting  ;  styptic ;  —  opposed  to 
laxative.    "Astringent  diet.  Arbuthnot. 

AS-TRIN'95NT,  n.  An  astringent  medicine. 
"  Astringents  inhibit  putrefaction."         Bacon. 

AS-TRIN'^gNT-LY,  ad.  In  an  astringent  man- 
ner. '  Richardson. 

t  AS-TRrN'9?R,  n.  [Old  Fr.  austour,  a  gos- 
hawk.]    A  falconer.    See  Avstmnger.  Hhak. 

As'TRIte,  n.    Star-stone. — See  Asterite. 

AS-TR6g'NO-SY,  n.  [Gr.  aarpov,  a  star,  and  yvuimi, 
knowledge.]    "the  science  of  the  stars.  Francis. 

AS-TROG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  atyrpov,  a  star,  and 
ypdi/ia),  to  describe.]     A  description  of  the  stars. 

AS'TRO-ITE,  n.  [L.  astroites ;  from  Gr.  aarpov,  a 
star ;  Fr.  astroUe.'] 

1.  A  stone  sparkling  like  a  star  ;  astcria.  "  A 
species  of  the  astroite,  or  starry-stone."  IVartoti. 

2.  A  species  of  petrified  madrepore.  Ogilvie. 

AS'TRO-LABE,  n,  [Gr.  arrrpov,  a  Star,  and  Xanf^a- 
vbi,  to  take  ;  It.  S;  Sp.  astrolabio ;  Fr.  astrolabe.'] 

1.  (^sfron.)  An  instrument 
formerly  used  for  taking  al- 
titudes or  observations  of  the 
stars,  and  for  taking  angles 
generally ;  — now  superseded 
by  the  altitude  and  azimuth 
circle,  the  equatorial,  the 
theodolite,  and  the  quad- 
rant. HiUton. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  stereographic  projection  of 
the  sphere  upon  the  plane  of  one  of  its  great 
circles  ;  a  planisphere.  Brande. 

t  AS-TR6l'A-BY,  n.    An  astrolabe,        Chaucer. 

t  AS-TR6l'A-TRY,  n.  [Gr..  aarpov,  a  star,  and 
Xarpda,  worship.]  Worship  of  stars.  Cudworth. 

AS-TR6l'0-9PR,  n.  [Gr.  a<rrpov,  a  star,  and 
A(5yo{,  a  discourse  ;  L.  astrologus.\  One  who  is 
versed  in,  or  who  practises,  astrology.  Dryden. 

t  AS-TRO-LOVJ-AN,n.  An  astrologer.  Camden. 

AS-TRO-LO^'IC,  ;  „.    1.  Relating  to  astrol- 

As-TRO-LO^'J-CAL,  >  ogy.  Bentley. 

2.  Professing  astrology ;  given  to  astrology. 

"No  astrologic  wizard.     Dryden.   "Some  men 

seem  a  little  astrological."  Wotton. 

AS-TRO-LO§t'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  astrological 
manner.  "Plutarch  interprets  astroloqically 
that  tale  of  Mars  and  Venus."  liurton. 

AS-TROL'O-^IZE,  v.  n.    To  practise  astrology. 

AS-TROL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  aaTpoXoyla  ;  aarpov,  a  star, 
and  Xoyoi,  a  discourse;  L.  astrologia.l  The 
science  of  the  stars  :  —  appropriately,  the  pre- 
tended science  or  art  of  foretelling  future  events 
by  means  of  the  position  or  aspects  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  which  was  generally  accepted  as 
true  by  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  except  the 
Greeks,  and  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
world  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  founded  on 
the  supposed  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
on  sublunary  and  human  affairs.  P.  Cyc. 

Byn — See  Astronomy. 

AS-TRO-ME-TP-O-ROL'P-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  a(rrpov,  a 
star,  niritopoi,  lofty,  and  Xdyoi;,  a  discourse.]  The 
art  of  foretelling  the  weather  from  the  aspect 
of  the  moon  and  stars.  Ogilvie. 

AS-TROM'p-TpR,  n.  [Gr.  aarpov,  a  star,  and 
nirpov,  measure.]     {Astron.)  An  instrument  in- 


vented and  employed  by  Sir  John  Herschel  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  the  intensities  of 
light  of  the  stars,  one  with  another,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  moon,  or  the  planet  Jupiter, 
or  some  other  natural  standard.  Brande. 

AS-TRON'O-MgR,  n.  [Gr.  aarpov,  a  star,  and 
vifioi,  a  law.]     One  skilled  in  astronomy. 

An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad.  Yonng. 

tAS-TRO-NO'MJ-AN,n.  An  astronomer.  "Astro- 
nomians  came  from  the  East."  Wickliffe. 

AS-TRO-NOM'IC  ^  „.     ("Gr.  iarpovo^.,K6,.-]   Be- 

AS-TRO-N6m;J-CAL,  S  longing     to     astronomy. 

"Astronomic  line."     Blackmore.     "Set   them 

down  in  their  astronomical  canons."     Browne. 

AS-TRO-N{^M'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  astronomi- 
cal manner.  "Astronomically  calculated,  and 
erected  according  to  Tycho's  table."     Gregory. 

AS-TRON'O-MIZE,  V.  n.  To  study  astronomy. 
"  Thus  they  astronomized  in  caves."     Browne. 

AS-TRON'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  aarpovoixiu  ;  aarpov,  a  star, 
and  vofidi,  a  rule  or  law.]  A  mixed  mathemati- 
cal science  which  treats  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
including  their  motions,  distances,  arrange- 
ment, and  magnitudes, — of  their  constitution 
and  physical  condition,  —  and,  in  general,  of 
whatever  is  known  respecting  them.       Brande. 

Astronomy  . . .  shows,  beyond  all  other  sciences,  the  mag- 
nificence of  His  creations.  I'aley. 

Physical  astronomy  is  that  department  of  tlie  science 
whicli  consists  in  the  combination  of  the  varions 
phenomena  tos  actually  observed,  in  order  to  find  out 
what  are  tlicir  physical  cait^e^,  and  according  towliat 
laws  those  causes  act.  P.  Cyc 

Syn.  —  Jlstronomy  is  founded  on  observation  and 
demonstration,  and  teaches  the  motions  of  the  stars  ; 
astrology  treats  of  the  supiwsed  inlluence  of  tlie  stars. 

AS'TRO-SCOPE,  71.  [Gr.  aarpov,  a  star,  and  axoirlco, 
to  see.]  {Astro?i.)  A  kind  of  astronomical 
instrument,  consisting  of  two  cones,  on  which 
the  constellations  are  depicted.  HiUton. 

t  AS-Tr6s'C0-PY,  n.  {Astron.)  The  art  of  ob- 
serving the  star's  with  instruments.         Htttton. 

AS'TR0-TH5-6L'0-5(Y,  n.  [Gr.  aarpov,  a  star, 
and  Oioloyiu,  theology.]  Theology  founded  on 
the  observation  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Derham. 

t  AS-TRUC'T|  VE,  a.  Building  up  ;  superadding ; 
—  opposed  to  destructive. 

The  true  method  of  Christian  practice  is  first  ilcntructive, 
then  aMiiictive  ;  according  to  tlie  prophet,  "  Cease  to  do  e\il, 
learn  to  do  well."  Jip.  Hall. 

A-STRUT',  a.   Acting  with  pomposity  ;  strutting. 

Inflated  and  asinit  with  self-conceit.  Cowpei: 

fA-STUN',   V.  a.      [A.   S.   stunian.]     To   stun. 

"  Breathless  and  astunned."  Somerville. 

As'TUR,n.  \lt. astore -fTr.  autour."]  {Ortiith.) 
A  genus  of  hawks,  including  the  goshawk,  or 
Astur  palumbarius.  Yarrell. 

AS-TUTE',  a.  [L.  astutus ;  astus,  craft.]  Cun- 
ning ;  shrewd  ;  wily  ;  crafty.  "  We  term  those 
most  astute,  which  are  most  versute."    tkiTidys. 

AS-TUTE'LY,  ad.     Shrewdly  ;  cunningly. 
AS-TUTE'N]pSS,M.  Cunning;  subtlety. A/aMM(fcr. 

A-STY'LAR,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  oriXos  a  column.] 
Having  no  columns  or  pilasters.  P.  Cyc. 

A-SUN'DgR,  ad.  [A.  S.  asundran,  apart.]  Apart ; 
in  two  parts  ;  separately. 

Severed  as  the  flax 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire.  Coivper. 

t  A-SVVEVED',  p.  a.  [A.  S.  aswefan,  to  stun.] 
Stupefied.     "  Astonied  and  astoeved."  Chaucer. 

f  A-SWo6n',  ad.  [A.  S.  aswunan,  to  swoon.]  In 
a  swoon.  "  Fell  to  the  ground  aswoon."  Gower. 

A-SY'LUM  (ai-sl'ltim),  n. ;  pi.  L.  a-sy'la;  Eng. 
as-y'lvm§.  [Gr.  SavXov,  a  sanctuary ;  a  priv. 
and  avXt],  plunder  ;  i.  e.,  inviolate,  because  they 
who  fled  to  it  were  secure  from  harm ;  L.  asy- 
lum ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  asih ;  Fr.  asyle.'] 

1.  A  sanctuary ;  a  place  of  refuge ;  a  place 
of  retreat  and  security  ;  a  shelter ;  —  applied 
originally  to  places  in  which  criminals  and 
debtors  were  secure  from  arrest.  Ayliffe. 

2.  A  charitable  institution,  as  for  the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  lunatics,  &c.  Brande. 

4KS=" "  Nothing  can  sliow  more  plainly  the  tendency 


of  our  language  to  an  antepenultimate  accent  than 
the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word,  which  gener- 
ally places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  This  is, 
however,  an  un|)ardonahle  offence  to  a  Latin  ear, 
which  insists  on  preserving  the  accent  of  the  original 
whenever  we  adopt  a  Latin  word  into  our  own  lan- 
guage without  alteration."     Walker. 

Syn.  —  An  asylum  or  sanctuary  for  offenders  ;  an 
asylum  for  orphans,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  refuge 
from  danger ;  shelter  from  a  storm  ;  retreat  from  the 
cares  and  toils  of  life.  —  See  Harbor. 

A-SYM'Mp-TRAL,  o.  Incommensurable.  "Asym- 
metral  or  incommensurate."  Cudworth. 

AS-YM-MET'RJ-CAL,   a.    Incommensurable  ;  ir- 
regular. "Asymmetrical  or  unsociable."  Boyle. 
t  A-SYM'M5;-TRoDs,  a.    Asymmetrical.  Barrow. 

A-SYM'M(:-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  havpinirpia,  dispropor- 
tion ;  a  priv.,  aiv,  with,  and  fitriiiio,  to  measure.] 

1.  Want  of  symmetry ;  want  of  proportion 
between  parts  ;  disproportion.  Grew. 

2.  {Math.)  Incommensurability.        Barrow. 

AS'YMP-TOTE  (iis'jm-tol)  [as'jm-tot,  W.  Ja.  Sm. 
R. ;  9-sim'tot,  ^^  K.Ash],  n. ;  pi.  Xs'yMP-TOTEs. 
[Gr.  a  priv.  oiv,  with,  and  TriVrui,  to  fall.] 
{Geom.)  A  line  which  continually  approaches 
a  curved  line,  without  ever  meeting  it.Da.  ^  P 

AS-YMP-TOT' JC,  )  a.  Relating  to  asymptotes ; 

As-YMP-TOT'I-CAL,  )  approaching,    but    never 

meeting.  ,  Barrow. 

.^-SyJV'DK-TdJV,  n.  ;  pi.  A-siN'Dr-TA.  [Gr. 
da(iv(]erov,  unconnected;  a  priv.  and  awfiiu),  to 
bind  together.]  {Rhct.)  The  omission  of  con- 
junctions in  a  sentence;  as,  "  Veni,  Vidi, 
Vici,"  (I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.) 

AT,  prep.     [L.  ad,  to,  at ;  Goth,  at;  A.  S.  <c<.] 
This  word  primarily  denotes  nearness,  pres- 
ence, or  direction  towards. 

1.  Near ;  present ;  in  ;  as,  "  At  your  house  " ; 
"At  home  "  ;  "At  church  "  ;  "At  school." 

2.  Coexistent  or  coincident  with ;  as,  "  At 
the  same  time." 

3.  In  the  state  of;  as,  "  At  best "  ;  "  At  the 
worst";  "yl<  peace";  "At  war";  "  At  rest." 

4.  Engaged  in  ;  a;,  "At  work  "  ;  "At  play." 

5.  Furnished  with  ;  supplied  with. 

And  make  liim,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms.  Shal: 

6.  To  the  burden  of;  to  the  charge  of;  as, 
"  At  the  trouble  "  ;  "  At  the  expense. 

7.  In  consequence  of;  in  compliance  with ; 
as,  "  It  was  done  at  his  request." 

8.  In  the  power  of ;  obedient  to  ;  under ;  as, 
"  At  your  command  "  ;  "  At  your  service." 

9.  From. 

The  worst  authors  deserve  something  at  our  hands.  Pope. 

10.  Towards  ;  as,  "  To  aim  at  a  mark." 

j5«  all,  in  any  manner  ;  in  any  degree.  —  Jit  first,  in 
the  first  place.  —  At  last,  in  the  last  place. — 9t  once, 
all  together  ;  in  the  same  instant. —  To  be  at,  to  at- 
tack.    "  Guards,  up  and  at  Iheui  !  "     Wellington. 

At'4-BAl,  n.  [Sp.,  a  kettle-drum. "]  A  kind  of 
tabor  used  by  the  Moors.  Dryden. 

A-TAC'A-MITE,  n.  (3/m.)  A  compound  of  chlo- 
ride of  copper,  oxide  of  copper,  and  water  ;  — 
originally  found  in  Atacama,  a  province  in  the 
northern  part  of  Chili.  Dana. 

AT-A-GhAj^' ,  n.  A  Turljish  short  sword  or  long 
dagger  ;  —  called  also  yataghan.  Clarke. 

A-TAke',  v.  a.    To  overtake.  Chaucer. 

AT-A-LAN'TA,  n.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discov- 
ered by  Goldschmidt  in  1855.  Am. Naut.Alman. 

fAT-A-RAX  1-A,  )  ^_     [^Gr.  arapn^ia.']    Equanim- 

tAT'A-RAX-y,      J  ity ;  tranquillity.        Glanvill. 

A-TAUNT',  a.     {Naut.)  High  or  tall;  taunt;  — 

commonly  applied  to  a  vessel's  masts.    Dana. 

All-a-taunt-o,  (JVaiU.)  said   of  a  vessel  when  she 

lias  all  her  light  and  tall  masts  and  spars  aloft.  Dana. 

A-TAX'JC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  rd^tf,  arrange- 
ment.] {Med.)  Irregular;  characterized  by 
great  irregularity.  Clarke. 

Ataxic  fever,  (Med.)  a  name  given  by  Pinel  to  ty- 
phoid fever  when  malignant.  Ogilvie. 

fAx'AX-Y,  n.  [Gr.  Arabia.]  Disorder.  "Infi- 
nite ataxy  and  confusion."  llallywell. 

At'CUK,  n.  A  small  Turkish  coin,  of  the  value 
of  two  thirds  of  a  farthing.  Crabb. 
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ATE  (at  or  «t)  [St,  S.  F.  Ja.  K.  R.  C. ;  It  or  it, 
W. ;  fit,  Not.J,  t.  from  eat.  — See  Eat. 

g^"Me  .  ..  Crequciitly,  and  perhaps  more  correct- 
ly, pronoii  need  ff."  WiUkvr.  "^,  in  ate,  »n«By,  and 
any,  lias  been  ahurtened  intu  «."    Smart. 

J'TK,  n.  [Or. 'Ari7,  goddess  of  mischief ;  irdm,  to 
hurt,  to  harm.]  {Myth.)  The  personification 
of  discord,  revenge,  or  punishment 


With  him  niong  i»  cdiik'  the  mothor-c^iicon, 
An  AU,  atiiriiiK  him  tu  bhwd  and  (triru. 


Brando 
Shak. 


AT'S-LENE,  a.  [Or.  irciiU  ;  a  priv.  and  rlXos, 
end.]  (Mill.)  Imperfect;  wanting  refjular 
forms  in  the  genus.  Ogtlvie. 

Jte'LI-ER  {ii'\i-a.),  n.  [Fr.]  A  workshop;  — 
applied  especially  to  the  work-room  of  sculptors 
and  painters  and  called  also  studio.       FairhoU. 

A-TEL'LAN,    n.     [Atella,   a  city   of  Campania, 

*  where  this  kind  of  comedy  had  its  origin ;  L." 
atellnntM.]  A  satirical  or  licentious  drama. 
"  Atelluna  and  lascivious  songs."  Burton. 

A-TfeL'LAN,  a.  Relating  to  the  dramas  at  Atella. 

*  "Their'.  .  .  Atellan  way  of  wit."     Shaftesbury. 

A  TEM'PO,  [It.,  in  time.]  {Mns.)  Signifying 
that,  after  any  change  of  motion,  the  origintil 
movement  is  to  be  restored.  Moore. 

A-TIIAL'A-MOUS,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  OaXaitof,  a 

*  bridal  bed.]  (Hot.)  Applied  to  lichens  whose 
thallus  is  not  furnished  with  shields  or  beds  for 
the  spores.  Brande. 

Ath-A-MAN'TINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  cnrstallizable 
substance  contained  in  the  root  of*^  the  Atha- 
manta  oreoselinum.  Gregory. 

I  Ath-A-NA'§IAN,  a.  (Eecl.  Hist.)  Relating  to 
Athanasius,  a  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  reputed  author  of  the  creed  which 
bears  his  name,  and  which  is  an  explicit  avowal 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  against  Arian- 
ism.    "  The  Athanasian  faith.  Waterluml. 

II  AtH-A-NA'§[AN  (ath-s-na'zhsin)  [&th-?-na'sli?- 
9n,  Jd. ;  atli-j-na'shsiu,  K. ;  at h-9-n&zh'e-?in,  Sm. ; 
ath-9-na'zh?n,  R.],  n.  A  follower  of  Athanasius, 
or  a  believer  in  his  creed.  Waterlatid. 

JlTH'j9-JV'6R,n.  [Ar.]  A  furnace  formerly  used 
by  alchemists,  and  so  constructed  as  continu- 
ally to  supply  itself  with  fuel.  Francis. 

A'THg-I§M,  n.    The  denial  or  disbelief  of  a  God. 

It  ia  a  fine  observation  of  Plato  in  his  Laws,  that  niheism  is 
a  discone  of  the  soul  l)efore  it  becomes  an  error  of  the  under- 
standing. Fleming, 

A  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  toafAcwOT!  Init 
depth  of  philosophy  oringeth  men's  minds  to  religion./jucon. 

Superstition  has  many  direct  sorrows,  but  atheism  has  no 
direct  joys.  Superstition  catches  at  appearances;  but  athe- 
ism starts  back  from  realities.  Dr.  I'tu-r. 

A'THg-IST,  n.  [Gr.  o  priv.  and  GfiJr,  God.]  One 
who  dcuics  the  existence  of  God. 

Alheistx  are  confounded  with  I'nnlheiitf,  snch  as  Xenoph- 
anes  among  the  ancients,  or  Spinoza  and  Schelling  among 
the  moderns,  who,  instead  of  denying  Uod,  absorb  every 
thing  into  him.  fleming. 

A'TH5-IST,  a.  Atheistical ;  denying  God.  "The 
atheist  crew."  Milton. 

A-THp-IS'TlC         1  a.     1.  Disbelieving  in  the 
A-THg-IS'Tl-CAL,  )  ejustence  of  God;  given  to 
atheism. 

It  is  on  ignorant  conceit,  that  inquiry  Into  nature  should 
make  thum  atheistic.  Hp.  IkUU 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  partaking  of,  atheism. 

Men  work  themselves  Into  an  atheistical  judgment  by 
atheistical  practices.  Dr.  Whichcote. 

A-Tllg-IS'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  atheistical 
manner.   "TsXkui^  atheistically."  Bp.  Taylor. 

A-THp-Ts'TI-CAL-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
atheistical.  tiammond. 

fA'TFrg-iZE,  V.  n.  To  argue  like  an  atheist. 
"  Carried  into  this  way  of  atheizing."  Cudworth. 

A'TH5-IZE,  V.  a.  To  make  an  atheist  of.  "  En- 
deavored to  atheize  one  another."  Bp.  Berkeley. 

t  A'TII?-IZ-¥R,  n.  One  who  atheizes.  Cudioorth. 

ATHEL-,  ADEL-,  and  yETHEL-,  [from  A.  S.d-dcl, 
Ger.  adel,  noble.]  A  prefix  in  Saxon  names, 
as,  ^thelrod,  noble  counsel ;  ^^thelurd,  noble 
genius  ;  .AVAc/ward,  noble  protector.     Gibson. 

Atii-k-JVJE'UM,  n. ;  pi.  L.  Ath-e  kac'a;  Enp. 
A  TH-^-NJB  'VMH :  as  an  Anglicized  word,  it  is 


often  spelt  atheneum,  aihenmima.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  'hOtivalov,  the  temple  of  Minerva ;  'AOt/va, 
Minerva.] 

1.  A  public  edifice  at  Athens,  dedicated  to 
Minerva,  and  frequented  by  philosophers,  poets, 
rhetoricians,  and  other  professors  of  the  liberal 
arts.  Bramle. 

2.  In  modem  times,  a  public  seminary  or 
gymnasium ;  —  also,  a  public  library  with  a 
reading  room,  furnished  with  periodical  works, 
newspapers,  &c.  Brande. 

A-THE'N|-AN,  a.    (Geoff.)  Pertaining  to  Athens. 

A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love.  Shai: 

A-THE'NI-AN,    n.      (Geog.)    An    inhabitant  of 

Athens.    "I  am  no  true  At/ieiiian."         iihak. 

t  AtiI-^-O-LO'^I-AN,  n.  One  who  is  the  oppo- 
site to  a  theologian.  Uayxeard. 

t  A-TII  5-6L'Q-Qy,  n.  The  doctrine  of  atheism ; 
the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  God.       Cudworth. 

tA'THg-OUS,  a.  Atheistic;  godless.  "The 
hypocrite  or  atheous  priest."  Milton. 

J[TI{-F.-Ri'Jrj3,n.  [Gr.  a0f()/v»7,  a  bony  fish.]  (Ich.) 
A  genus  of  abdominal  fishes,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  cod  and  the  mullet.  Brande. 

A-THfiR'MA-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Otpnahu, 
to  heat.]  (Chem.)  Applied  to  transparent  or 
translucent  substances  which  resist  the  passage 
of  radiant  heat.  Miller. 

Ath-k-RO  'ma,  n.  [Gr.  aOlpu/ia,  a  tumor  full  of 
matter  like  aOf/pv,  porridge  of  groats.]  (Med.) 
An  encysted  tumor ;  a  species  of  wen.     Sharp. 

AtH-?-RoM'A-TOOS,  a.  (Jfed.)  Relating  to  an 
atheroma.    *  Wiseman. 

'  Never 
Baker. 


A-TFIIRST',  a.    [a  and  thirst.]   Thirsty, 
did  drink  but  when  he  was  athirst." 


JiTII-LE'TJE,  n.pl.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iOlriTfn,  a  com- 
batant.] Contenders  for  victory  at  the  public 
games  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  athletes  ; 
wrestlers  ;  combatants  ;  champions.        Crabb. 

ATH'LETE  [ath'iet,  Ja.  R.  Todd;  9th-lSt',  Sm.], 
n. ;  pi.  Xtu'letes.     [Gr.  aWi/rZ/j.] 

1.  A  contender  for  victory  in  the  games  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  a  wrestler.    Dclany. 

2.  One  who  strives  for  the  mastery. 

Was  he  [the  wise  man]  in  adversity,  he  returned  thanks 
to  the  Director  of  this  spectacle  of  human  life  for  having  op- 
posed to  liim  a  vigorous  athlete,  A.  Smith. 

ATii-LET'IC,  a.    1.   Belonging  to  wrestling,  or 
muscular  exercise  ;  as,  "  Athletic  games." 
2.  Strong  of  body  ;  lusty  ;  robust ;  vigorous. 

Seldom  shall  one  see  in  rich  families  that  athletic  sound- 
ness and  vigor  of  constitution  which  is  seen  in  cottages,  whore 
Nature  is  cook  and  Necessity  caterer.  SoutA. 

ATH-LftT'l-CAli-LY,  ad.  In  a  strong,  or  athlet- 
ic manner.  *         '  Ogilvie. 

ATH-LET'l-Cl§M,  n     Muscular  strength ;  athle- 
"  tism.     [u.]  Maunder. 

Ath'L?T-I§M,  n.  The  act  of  contending  at  pub- 
lic games  ;  muscular  strength,     [k.]      Ogtlvie. 

A-TII VV Art',  j»rep.    [A.  S.  thweorian,  to  thwart.] 

1.  Across;  transverse  to.  "To  break  his 
bridge  «<Atcar<  the  Hellespont."  Bacon. 

2.  ( Naut.)  Across  the  line  of  a  ship's  course ; 
as,  "  We  saw  a  fleet  standing  athwart  us." 

Atiiwart  the  fore  foot,  applied  to  a  cannon  bait  fired 
from  one  ship  across  tlie  line  of  another's  course 
ahead  of  her,  to  brinp  her  to.  —  Athwart  haicse,  across 
the  direction  of  a  vessel's  lioad  ;  across  her  cable.— 
Athwart  skips,  reaching  across  from  one  side  of  the 
ship  to  tlie  other. 

A-THWArT',  ad.    Across ;  crosswise ;  wrong. 

All  tilhimrt  there  came 
A  post  fl-om  Wales,  luaden  with  heavy  news.       Shak. 
The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Qoes  all  decorum.  Shot. 

A-T!LT',  ad.     [A.  S.  tealtian,  to  tilt,  to  waver.] 

1.  At  tilt ;  m  the  manner  of  a  tilter.  "  Thou 
runn'st  atilt."  Shak. 

2.  [Dut.  tillen,  to  raise.]  In  a  tilted  posture, 
as  of  a  barrel  raised  behind  to  make  its  con- 
tents run  out. 

Such  a  man  Is  alwayt  atiUi  hii  fliTon  come  hardly  IVom 
him.  Siteclalor. 

AT-LAN-TE'AN,  a.  [L.  AtlaiOeus.]  Resembling 
Atliis,  the  giant ;  gigantic. 

Siure  hp  stood. 
With  AllntUrnn  sliouklers  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchlM.  MiUtm. 


4 T-iJIm- '  TE^,  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  Atlas,  the  giant, 
who,  according  tu  the  fablo,  supnortcd  the  globe 
on  his  Bhoulilerx.]  (Art-h.'S  riguri's  or  half 
figures  of  men  used  in  the  place  of  columns  or 
pilasters,  to  sustain  an  eutablatiirc ;  —  called 
also  TeUimotus.  P.  Cyc, 

.\T-lAN'TIC,  a.  [Or.  'ArXu^tKit,  belonging  to 
Atlas.] 

1.  llelnting  to  Atlas,  the  giant.  "  The  seven 
AtUmtic  sistiTK  "  ;  i.  e.  the  Atlantides.  Milton. 

2.  Relating  tu  Mt.  Atlas.  "  Citron  tables  or 
Atlantic  stone  "  ;  i.  e.  ft-om  Mt.  Atlas.    Milton. 

3.  (Geog.)  Noting  one  of  the  oceans,  so  called 
by  the  ancients  from  Mount  Atlas,  in  the 
western  part  of  Africa  whose  shtres  this  ocean 
washes. 

The  irildpd  r«r  of  day 
Uis  clowinn  axle  duth  allay 
In  the  strip  Atluntir  stream.  Miltom. 

AT-LAN'T|C,  n.    (Geog.)  The  Atlantic  ocean. 

4T-lJiM"T/-Dkf,n.pl.  [L,]  (AiOron.)  The  Pleia- 
des, or  Seven  Stars  ;  —  so  named  from  the  seven 
daughters  of  Atlas,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
changed  after  death  into  a  constellation.  Crabb. 

At'LAS,  n. ;  pi.  Xt'la^-i^^  [L.,  from  Gr.  *Ariot,  a 
mythological  giant  who  was  said  to  support  the 
world  on  his  shoulders.] 

1.  A  collection  or  volume  of  geographical 
maps  or  charts  ;  —  first  applied  in  this  sense  by 
M  creator  in  the  16th  century,  in  allusion  to  the 
fable  of  Atlas.  Brande. 

2.  A  large,  square  folio,  resembling  a  collec- 
tion of  maps.  Johnson. 

3.  A  kind  of  silk  of  Eastern  manufacture. 

I  have  the  cnnvcniency  of  buying  Dutch  attase*  with  fold 
or  silver,  or  without.  Siicctatur. 

4.  A  large  kind  of  drawing  paper.        Burke. 

5.  (Anat.)  The  uppermost  one  of  the  cervical 
vertebra* ;  — so  named  from  its  supporting  the 
whole  weight  of  the  head,  as  Atlas  was  sup- 
posed to  support  the  globe.  Dunglison. 

AT-MOM'f-TgR,  n.  [Gr.  ar^«Jj,  vapor,  and  nirpop, 
a  measure.]  (Chem.)  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  rate  of  evaporation.  Brande. 

At'MOS-PHERE  (at'mos-rer),  n.  [Gr.  Jlr;i^,  %-apor, 
and  a<paipa,  a  spliere  ;  Fr.  atmosphere.] 

1.  The  invisible  elastic  fluid  which  surrounds 
the  earth  to  a  height  variously  estimated  from 
40  to  100  miles  Irom  its  surface,  and  which 
presses  by  its  weight  with  a  force  of  nearly  15 
pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  an  assemblage  of 
aCriform  vapors  ;  the  air.  Brande. 

2.  (Elec.)  A  medium  conceived  to  be  dif- 
fused over  the  surface  of  electric  bodies,  and  to 
extend  to  some  distance  from  them.      Brande. 

3.  (Statics.)  The  weight  of  the  natural  at- 
mosphere on  a  unit  of  surface;  —  a  term  of 
comparison  to  indicate  the  elasticity  or  pres- 
sure of  gaseous  bodies ;  thus,  steam  of  two  at- 
mospheres, is  steam  the  pressure  of  which  is 
equivalent  to  double  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
weight  of  the  natural  atmosphere.         Francis. 

AT-MOS-PII£r'|C,  )„.  Relating  to,  or  con- 
AT-M08-PH£R'|-CAL,  >sisting  of,  the  atmos- 
phere. "  Our  a/;/ios/>AenV«<  air."  Boyle. 
Atmospheric  pressure,  the  weifcbt  of  the  atmosphera 
as  indicated  by  the  lieight  of  a  column  of  mercury  in 
an  exhausted  tube.  —  Atma.ipheru  stones,  mett-oric 
stones  ;  aerolites.  —  Atmospheric  tides,  certain  chanitea 
in  the  barometric  pressuri'  of  the  atniiMphere,  depend- 
ing on  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  raoim. 

AT-MOS-I'fl5-Rt)L'Q-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  iTii6t,  vapor, 
e^ipa,  a  sphere,  and  iiyoi,  a  discourse.]^  A  dis- 
cotirse  on  the  atmosphere.  Beswick. 

A'rdLL,         )„.      [A    M.ildive    word.]    [Phut. 
A-TdL'LOJV,  S  Geog.)  A  chanlet,  ring,  or  circuLir 

reef  of  coral,  enclosing  a  lagoon,  or  portioii  of 

the  ocean  in  its  centre.  S€fmerrille. 

AT'OM,  w.   [Gr.  Sropoi ;  «  priv.  and  rl^ns,  to  cut ; 

i.  *e.  a  part    so  small  that  it  cannot  be    cut; 

L.  atomus  ;  It.  *  Sp.  atotno  ;  Fr.  atome.] 

Molecule  ...  is  somrthins  r»*l.  and  thus  diflirt  &cm 

atom,  which  Is  not  ;»rc*ived,  but  rowcdved.  Flemtmf. 

1,  The  ultimate  jwrticle  of  an  element;  an 
indinsible  particle  of  matter.  P.  Cye. 

See  plMtir  naturf  working  to  this  end  t 

The  sin|rt»<i<o«4»  each  to  iHher  tond.  repe, 

2.  A  minute  particle ;  any  thing  extremely 
small ;  an  iota ;  a  jot. 
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t  At'QM,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  atoms  ;  to  atomize. 
"  When  he  is  atotncd  into  flying  dust."  Feltham. 

i^-TOM'IC,  a.    Relating  to  atoms  ;  atomical. 

The  atumic  philosophy,  lield  by  the  ancient  Epicu- 
reans, taufiht  that  atoms  are  endued  with  gravity  and 
motion,  hy  whicli  all  things  are  formed  without  the 
aid  of  a  Supreme  Being.  —  The  atomic  theory,  in  mod- 
ern chemistry,  is  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions 
in  chemical  combinations,  or  the  theory  accoriling  to 
which  the  atoms  of  all  bodies-  have  definite  weights 
called  atomic  weiglif^,  and  which  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  when  two  substances,  A  and  B,  unite  cheniically 
in  two  or  more  proportions,  the  numl)ers  re|)resonting 
the  quantities  of  B  combined  with  the  same  quantity 
of  A  are  in  the  ratio  of  1, 2, 3,  4,  &c. ;  that  is,  they  are 
multiples  by  some  whole  numlier  of  the  smallest  (|uan- 
tity  of  B  with  which  A  can  unite.  If  A-f-B  is  the 
first  compound,  the  others  will  be  A-|-2  B,  A-|-3  B, 
&.C.,  or  A  with  some  multiple  of  B  ;  hence  the  name, 
law  of  multiples,  ot  multiple  proportion,  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  this  fact.  Turner, 

^-TOM'J-CAL,  a.  1.  Relating  to  atoms  ;  atomic. 
"The  rt^owtVrt/ philosophy.  '  Bentley. 

2.  Consisting  of  atoms.  "  Powders  and  atom- 
ical divisions."  Browne. 

A-TOM'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  According  to  the  atomic 
philosophy.  "  £)mpedocles  .  .  .  did  physiologize 
atomicaUy."  Cudworth. 

AT-0-MI"CIAN  (5t-o-mIsh'9n),  n.  An  adherent 
to  the  atomic  philosophy  ;  an  atomist.  Ec.  Rev. 

t  A-T6m'J-CI§M,  n.  Atomism*  "We  have  dis- 
armed atheism  of  atomicism."  Cudworth. 

At'OM-I§M,  n.  [Fr.  atomisme.]  The  doctrine 
of  the  atomical  philosophy.  Cudtoorth. 

At'OM-IST,  n.  One  who  holds  the  atomic  phi- 
losophy, or  doctrine  of  atoms.  Loeke. 

At'OM-IZE,  v.  n.  [See  Atom.]  To  speculate 
respecting  atoms.  Cudtoorth. 

At'OM-IZE,  v.  a.    To  reduce  to  atoms.    Baxter. 

At'OM-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  atoms.      Browne. 

AT-0M-6l'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  aropdi,  atom,  and  Uyos, 
a  discourse.]  The  doctrine  of  atoms.  "  That 
atheistical  atomology."  Cudworth. 

<At'0-MY,  n.  1.  An  atom.  "Drawn  with  a 
team  of  little  atomies."  Shak. 

2.  tA  ludicrous  corruption  of  anatomy,  in 
the  sense  of  a  skeleton. 

You  atorved  bloodhound!  .  .  .  thou  atomy  thou  I     Shak. 

A-TONE',  V.  n.  \at  and  one,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  L.  verb  aduno,  to  unite,  from  ad,  to,  and 
unus,  one.  "  The  origin  of  this  word  is  obscured 
only  in  the  pronunciation."  Gibbs.  See  Fow- 
ler''s  Grammar.  "  To  atone,  according'  to  the 
vulgar  etymology,  is  to  set  at  one,  that  is,  to 
reconcile  ;  and  hence  atonement  is,  etymologi- 
cally  explained,  at-one-ment.  Whether  this 
derivation  is  right  or  not,  reconciliation  seems 
to  have  been  the  primary  meaning  of  atonement 
■with  our  earlier  writers.  Hence,  m  the  author- 
ized version  of  the  New  Testament,  the  same 
word  which  in  2  Cor.  v.  19  is  properly  rendered 
reconciliation,  is  in  Rom.  v.  11  rendered  atone- 
ment. The  word,  however,  soon  came  to  bear 
the  meaning  in  which  it  is  now  used ;  and  such 
is,  in  fact,  its  ordinary  meaning  in  the  author- 
ized version  of  the  Old  Testament."    P.  Cyc.'] 

[t.  ATOXED  ;  pp.  ATOXING,  ATOXKD.] 

1.  fTo  agree  ;  to  be  at  one  ;  to  accord. 

He  nnd  Aufidiiis  can  no  more  atone 

Xhan  violeiitciit  contrariety.  Shak. 

2.  To  stand  as  an  equivalent  for  something ; 
to  answer  for  ;  to  make  expiation. 

So  precious  a  sacrifice  might  wortliily  expiate  and  atone 

tor  all  the  guilt  of  men.  Dr.  Barrow. 

The  murderer  fell,  and  blood  atoned  for  blood.        Pope. 

I  desired  to  atone  for  this  &ult.  Johnson. 

A-TONE',  «,  a.  1.  tTo  reduce  to  concord;  to 
reconcile. 

Lod.  Is  there  division  'twixt  my  lord  and  Cassio? 
jMs.  A  most  unhappy  one:  I  would  do  much 

To  atone  them  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Cassio.      Shak. 
The  king  and  haughty  empress,  to  our  wonder, 
If  not  atoned,  yet  seemingly  at  peace.  Dryden. 

The  Hebrew  "153  signifies  to  appease,  to  pacify,  to  rec- 
oncile a  person  offended,  to  atone  or  make  him  at  one  ajjain 
with  tlie  offender.  Bi).  Bevendyc. 


'k\ 


ad.    At  one  ;  together ;  at  once. 


2.  To  expiate  ;  to  answer  for. 

Or  each  atone  his  guilty  love  with  life. 


Pope. 


t  A-TONE', 
t  AT-TONE 

All  his  senses  seemed  bereft  attone.  Spenser. 

.t  AT-ONE'MA-K^R  (-wiin-),  n.  A.  reconciler ;  an 
atoncr. 

And  by  that  word  [mediator]  understand  an  atonemaker.  a 
peace-maker,  and  bringer  into  grace  and  &vor.  l)/nda)e. 

A-TONE'MfNT,  n.     [See  Atoxe.] 

1.  Agreement;  concord;  reconciliation. 

■Atonement.  —  When  the  word  is  divided  into  sylla- 
bles, its  meaning  will  be  evident  to  every  reader  — 
At-one-ment.  Tims  to  atone  is  to  make  one,  or  to  rec- 
oncile parties  at  variance ;  to  make  atonement  is  to 
bring  about  reconciliation  and  |)eace. 

Brown's  Did.  of  the  Bible. 

By  whom  we  have  now  received  the  atonemetit.  Rom.  v.  11. 

He  seeks  to  make  atonement 

Between  the  Duke  of  Gloster  and  your  brothers.    Shak. 

And  like  as  he  made  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  at  one  between 

themselves,  even  so  he  made  both  at  one  with  God,  that  there 

sliould  be  nothing  to  break  the  atonement,  but  that  the  things 

in  heaven  and  the  things  in  earth  should  be  joiued  togetiior, 

as  it  were,  into  oue  body.  Udal. 

2.  Expiation ;  satisfaction  for  an  offence ; 
propitiation  ;  price  of  redemption  ;  ransom. 

The  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  his  sin  that  he 
hath  committed,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.      Lcrit.  iv.  35. 

The  price  of  redemption  (to  use  a  scriptural  mctajjhor) 
has  been  imid ;  the  justice  of  God  is  satisfiedi  afuU  and  com- 
plete atoneinciU  has  been  made.  Ji.  Ilall. 

See  Onement. 

A-TON'pR,  »j.    One  who  atones.  Todd. 

A-TON'JC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  rdvoi,  tone, 
strength.] 

1.  {Med.)  Wanting  tone,  or  tension ;  re- 
laxed. Todd. 

2.  {Gram.)  Unaccented. 

A-T6n'|C,  n.  {Gram.)  An  unaccented  word.  Ash. 

A-TbN'lNG,  p.  a.  Making  atonement ;  reconcil- 
ing ;  —  making  satisfaction  or  compensation ; 
expiating. 

AT'O-NY,  n.  [Gr.  arovia,  slackness  ;  languidness ; 
a  priv.  and  rdpo;,  strength  ;  Fr.  atonieT]  {Med.) 
Want  of  tone  ;  general  weakness.    Dunglison.' 

A-T6p',  ad.  On  the  top.  "  The  oil,  which  often 
swims  atop  of  the  decoction."  Arbuthnot. 

\AT-R4-BI-LAlRK',a.  [Fr.]  Atrabiliary.  "Atra- 
bilaire  blasphemer  of  the  miracles."  Warburton. 

AT-RA-BJ-LA'RI-AN,  a.  [L.  ater,  black,  and  bilis, 
bile."]  Melancholy  ;  full  of  bile.  "  The  atrabi- 
larian  constitution."  Arbuthnot. 

AT-RA-BI-LA'RI-OUS,  a.  Melancholic;  full  of 
bile ;  atrabilarian.  Quincy. 

At-RA-BJ-LA'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  melancholy.  Johnson. 

AT-RA-BIL'IA-RY,  a.     Melancholy  ;  atrabilious. 
Atrabiliary  capsules,  the   renal   capsules,   arteries, 
and  veins.    Dungiison. 

AT-RA-BIL'IOUS,  a.  Melancholic  or  hypochon- 
driacal ;  atrabilarious  ;  atrabiliary.  "  The  atra- 
bilious temperament."  Grant. 

AT-RA-M?N-TA'CE01IS  (-shus,  66),  a.  Black  as 
ink  ;  inky.  "Atr amentaceous  mucus."  Derham. 

AT-RA-MEN'TAL,  a.  [L.  atramentii7n,  ink.]  Inky ; 
black.  '^Atramental  and  denigrating."  Broione. 

At-RA-M?N-TA'RI-OUS,  a.  Suitable  for  making 
ink  ;  black  as  ink  ;  atramentaceous.       Smart. 

AT-RA-MEN'TOUs,  a.    Inky  ;  black.  Stoift. 

tA'TRED  (a't?rd),  o.  [L.  a<er,  black.]  Tinged 
with  black.  IVhitaker. 

A-TR1p',  ad.  {Naut.)  Applied  to  the  anchor 
when  drawn  out  of  the  ground  perpendicularly ; 
—  also  applied  to  the  sails  when  hoisted  to  the 
top  of  the  mast.  Mar.  Diet. 

A '  TRI-  tJM,  n. ;  pi.  A'  TRi-A.  [L.,  from  Gr.  aWpto;, 
exposed  to  the  air.  Scaliger.  Tuscan  town  Atria, 
where  this  style  of  architecture  originated. 
Varro.']  The  hall  or  principal  room  of  a  Ro- 
man house.  Wcale. 

A-TRO'CIOUS  (MrO'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  atrox,  fierce, 
cruel  ;  It.  atroce ;  Sp.  atroz  ;  Fr.  atroce.'] 
Wicked  in  a  high  degree  ;  villanous ;  flagitious  ; 
heinous  ;  outrageous  ;  enormous.  "  Unless  it 
be  an  atrocious  offence."  Ayliffe. 

Syn.  —  See  Heinous. 


A-TRO'CIOUS-LY  (gi-tre'sht.is-le),  ad.  In  an  atr». 
cious  manner ;  flagitiously.  Lototh. 

A-TRO'CIOyS-NESS  (g-tro'shus-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  atrocious  ;  atrocity.  "  The  atro' 
ciousness  of    ' 


the  crime.' 


Burke. 


A-TROg'I-TY,  n.  Horrible  wickedness;  enor- 
mity.    "  Tfie  .  .  .  atrocity  of  the  fact."  Wotton. 

AT' no- PA,  n.      [Gr.   -ArpoTtoi,    inflexible  ;   the 

name  of  one  of^the  Fates,  who  was  supposed 

to   cut  the  thread  of  human  life.]     {Bot.)  A 

genus  of  poisonous  plants.  Loudon. 

Atropa  belladonna,  deadly-nightshade  or  dwale. 

At'RO-PHIED  (at'ro-f  id),  p.  a.  Wasted  away,  or 
consumed  by  atrophy.  Spectator. 

At'RO-PHV,  w.  [Gr.  arpo^ia  ;  o  priv.  and  Tpc(p<a, 
to  nourish.]  {Med.)  Emaciation  or  wasting  of 
the  body  for  want  of  nourishment. 

I'ininp  atrophy, 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence.        Milton. 

4-TRb'PI-A,  )„.     {Chem.)  A  vegetable   alkali, 
At'RO-PInE,   \  highly  poisonous,  obtained  from 

the  Atropa  belladoniia,  or  deadly-nightshade ; 

—  written  also  atropina.  Gregory. 

AT-rAC' CA,  [It.,  from  attaccare,  to  tie,  to  bind.] 
{Mus.)  A  direction  which  denotes  that  the  next 
movement  is  to  follow  immediately,  without 
any  pause.  Moore. 

AT-TAch',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  toeacan,  to  add  to ;  It. 
attaccare;  Sp.  atacar;  Fr.  attacher.']  [i.  at- 
tached ;  pp.  ATTACHIXG,  ATTACHED.] 

1.  To  fasten ;  to  tie ;  to  join ;  to  bring  into 
contact;  to  unite  closely  ;  to  connect;  as,  "To 
attach  a  label  to  a  parcel  or  package  " ;  "  To  at- 
tach the  traces  to  a  carriage." 

A  smaller  buildiug  is  sometimes  attached  to  a  larger. 

Oa66. 

The  play  which  this  pathetic  prologue  was  attached  to  was 

a  comedy.  Cumberland. 

2.  To  bind  by  interest,  taste,  or  affection. 

Songs,  garlands,  flowers, 
And  charming  symphonies,  attached  the  heart 
Of  Adam.  Milton. 

The  great  and  rich  depend  on  those  whom  their  power  or 
their  wealth  attaches  to  them.  Kogers. 

3.  {Mil.)  To  place  or  appoint  by  authority. 

An  officer  or  soldier  is  said  to  be  attached  to  any  regiment 
or  company  with  wliich  he  may  have  been  orderc(r  to  do 


duty. 
4. 


Campbell. 


To  arrest ;  to  seize,  as  by  authority. 

Bohemia  greets  you. 
Desires  you  to  attach  his  son,  who  has 


His  dignity  and  duty  both  cast  off.  Shak. 

5.  {Law.)  To  take  or  apprehend  by  virtue  of 
a  writ  or  precept  called  an  attachment ;  —  ap- 
plied both  to  persons  and  property.        Burrill, 
Syn.  —  See  Annex,  Affix,  Fix. 
tAT-TAcH',  n.    Attachment.  Pope. 

AT-TAch'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  attached  ;  lia- 
ble to  attachment.  Seayer. 

ATTACHE  (at-a-sha'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  person  at- 
tached to,  or  dependent  on,  another  person,  or 
a  legation,  or  company  ;  an  adherent ;  a  subal- 
tern. Macki-ntosh. 

AT-TAcHED'  (5it-taclit'),7J.  a.  1.  Closely  united ; 
bound  by  interest  or  affection  ;  as,  "  An  attached 
friend." 

2.  (Lato.)  Seized  under  attachment ;  as,  "  At- 
tachea  property." 

AT-TAcH'M^NT,  n.     [Fr.  attachement.'] 

1.  State  of  being  attached  ;  bond  of  affection  ; 
fondness ;  love  ;  liking  ;  regard. 

The  Jews  are  remarkable  for  an  attachment  to  their  own 
country.  Addison. 

2.  That  which  attaches  ;  as,  "  The  attacJi- 
ments  of  home." 

3.  That  which  is  attached. — See  JEolian 
Attachmext. 

4.  {Law.)  An  apprehension  by  virtue  of  a 
precept,  or  writ,  difiering  from  an  arrest,  inas- 
much as  it  lays  hold  of  the  goods  as  well  as 
the  person  :  —  a  species  of  mesne  process,  pecu- 
liar to  the  practice  of  some  of  the  Eastern  States 
of  the  United  States,  by  which  the  goods  or 
lands  of  a  defendant  are  seized  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  suit,  and  held  as  security  to 
satisfy  such  judgment  as  the  plaintiff  may  re- 
cover. Burrill. 

Forci'rn  attachment,  (Knir,  Law.)  an  attachment  <>^ 
the  property  of  a  foreign  or  absent  debtor,  or  a  debtor 
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out  of  the  jiirisjlictlon  within  which  the  property  ii 
fuiiml:  —  A  Hiniilar  procemt,  in  tlie  United  Stated, 
•gainHt  llio  pr(>|>crly  of  almont,  mm-reHidmit,  i>r  ab- 
•ctindiiigdolitura,  ih  called  inKoniooftliuStnti-H  triutce, 
and  in  otlmrii iror/iwAre,  procemi.  —  Court  ufiUtaclunenls, 
the  lowest  of  the  forent  roiirls,  lield  once  in  every 
forty  dnyn  to  receive  from  tiio  foreMterM  or  Jcoeiicrs 
tliuir  atlachuicuU  aj^aiust  vert  ajiU  venison  ;  now  din- 
used.  BurrUL 
Syn.  — See  Love. 

AT-TA('K',  t".  a.     [It,  attaccare;  Sp.  atacar ;  Fr. 

'  atlaqiwrJ]  [i.  attackeu  ;  pp.  attacking,  at- 
tack ku.J 

1.  To  commence  an  act  of  hostility  upon  ;  to 
fall  upon  with  hostility  and  violence  ;  to  as- 
sault; to  assail.  "Those  that  attack  generally 
get  the  victory."  Cane's  Campaigna. 

Uuite  tliy  force«  and  attack  tlieir  Unci.  Dri/dcn. 

2.  To  inipugn  in  any  manner,  as  with  satire, 

calumny,  or  severe  criticism. 

The  declaimer  attacked  the  reputation  of  hif  advcnnries. 

Johiuon. 

AT-TAcK',  n.    First  act  of  hostility  towards  ;  an 

assault ;  an  onset ;  invasion  ;  charge. 

Aani^nlnK  to  each  his  part,  —  to  one  the  attack,  to  another 
the  cry  of  uiisi-t.  l>-  It'cOtter. 

Syn. — Attack,  aff.'iattU,  and  aggrfusion  all  denote 
the  first  act  of  injury  or  hostility,  and  are  opposed  to 
drfence  ;  and  they  may  be  made  l>y  an  individual  or  by 
an  army  u|M)n  an  unotl'ondinft  party.  Encounter,  on- 
set, and  charge  rtH|uiro  at  least  two  opposini;  parties. 
An  unprovoked  attack,  assault,  or  aggreasioa.  An 
lUtack  on  persons  or  property  ;  a  personal  assault ;  an 
encouHter  between  two  anta);onists  ;  an  impetuoua 
onset;  a  well-directed  charge  ;  an  invagion  of  a  coun- 
try. 
AT-TAck'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  attacked; 
open  to  attack  ;  assailable.  Oyilvie. 

AT-TACK'gR,  n.  One  who  attacks.    Elphinstone. 

AT'TJl-(^f:J^,n.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  pheas- 
ant /ouud  in  Greece  and  Sicily.  Affoasiz. 

AT-TAIN',  r.  «.     [L.  attingo,  to  touch  upon,  to 
'  arrive  at ;    Fr.  atteindrc.^      [i.  attained  ;  pp. 

ATTAINING,  ATTAINED.] 

1.  To  compass  or  get  by  efforts  ;  to  gain ;  to 
obtain  ;  to  procure  ;  to  acquire. 

My  nmpire,  Con»clence,  whom  If  they  will  hear. 

Light  uher  liKht,  well  used,  they  s\\aA  attain.         Milton. 

Two  cliuises  of  men  occupy   high  stution;  those  whose 

time  hu  l>ccn  spent  in  tliinking  how  it  could  be  attained, 

and  th<»M"  wlio  have  niuiiily  bistowed  their  attention  to  the 

use  tliat  sliould  be  made  of  it  when  attained.    Dr.  C.  Taylor. 

2.  To  reach  ;  to  come  to  ;  to  arrive  at. 

Canaan  he  now  attains ;  I  see  his  tent* 

Pitched  above  Sechcm.  Milton. 

3.  t  To  overtake  ;  to  come  up  with.  "  Not 
attaining  him  in  time."  Bacon. 

Syn.  — See  Acquire,  Reach. 

AT-TAIN',  V.  n.  To  reach  by  striving  for,  or  by 
progress  towards  ;  —  with  to  or  unto. 

Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me;  it  is  high;  I  can- 
not iillain  unto  it.  I't.  cxxxix.  6. 

The  more  part  a<lvi«cd  to  depart  thence,  ...  if  by  any 
means  they  might  attain  to  Flienice.  Acts  xxvii.  I'i. 

Milk, . . .  after  twelve  days,  attains  to  the  highest  degree 
of  acidity.  ArtnUhnot. 

t  AT-TAIN',  n.  Thing  attained;  an  attainment. 
"  Splendid  terrene  attains  are  akin."    GlanviU. 

AT-TAIN-A-BlL'l-TY,  n.  State  of  being  attaina- 
ble ;  attainableness.  Coleridge. 

AT-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  attained. 
"  Good  which  is  attainable."  Tillotson. 

AT-tAin'A-HLE-N£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  at- 
tainable. Chcyne. 

AT-TAIN 'op  R,  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  tingo,  to  tinge, 
from  Gr.  rlyy\a,  to  stain  ;  Old  Fr.  attainder;  Fr. 
teindre,  to  tinge  or  stain.] 

1.  Taint ;  blemish  ;  sully  of  character. 

So  smooth  he  daubed  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue, 

lie  lived  flrom  all  attainder  of  sus|ioct.  5AaJt. 

2.  (Law.")  Corruption  of  blood,  or  extinction 
of  civil  rights,  in  consequence  of  being  con- 
demned for  a  capital  crime.  lirande. 

By  attainder,  also,  for  treason  or  other  ftlony,  the  blood 
of  the  (KTBdn  attainted  is  so  corrupted  a*  to  be  rendered  no 
longer  inheritable.  Jilackstone. 

AT-TAIN'MfNT,  n.  1.  Actor  power  of  attain- 
iiig.  "  Government  is  an  art  above  the  attain^ 
tniiit  of  an  ordinary  genius."  South. 

2.  That  which  is  gained  by  exertion ;  acqui- 
sition ;  acquirement. 

Our  atlninments  are  moan,  compared  with  the  pertbetion 
of  the  universe.  Orew. 

Syn. —  See  Acquirement. 


AT-tAint',  v.  a.  [Sec  Attainder.]  \i.  at- 
tainted; pp.  attainting,  attainted.] 

1.  To  cloud  with  ignominy  ;  to  disgrace. 
Lest  she  with  blame  her  honor  should  attaint.    Siietuer, 

2.  To  taint.  "Attainted  .  .  .  flesh."      Barrel. 

3.  (Late.)  To  find  guilty  of  a  crime,  especial- 
ly of  felony  or  treason,  and  thereby  subject  to 
forfeiture  of  civil  rights  and  corruption  of'^blood. 

I  must  offend  before  I  be  attainted,  Shak. 

AT-TAINT',  a.  Convicted;  attainted.  "Alien, 
abjured,  perjured,  or  attaint."     [k.]        Sadler. 

AT-TAiNT',  n.     1.  t  A  taint ;  a  stain  ;  a  soil. 

2.  (Farriery.)  A  blow  or  wound  on  the  hinder 
foot  of  a  horse.  Crabb. 

3.  (Iaiw.)  a  writ  against  a  jury  for  false 
judgment.  Burrill. 

AT-TAint'^D,  p.  a.    Disgraced  by  attainder. 

AT-TAiNT'M?NT,  n.  State  of  being  attainted. 
"  Wolsey,  upon  whose  attaintmetit.  '  Ashmole. 

AT-TAINT'URE  (»t-tant'yur),  n.  (Ltito.)  Legal 
censure  ;  disgrace  from  attainder  ;  attaintment. 

The  earl's  lands,  which  were  forfeited  by  his  attainture. 
^  .Si^ed. 

AT  TAL,  1  „^  (Mining.)  Rubbish ;  refuse;  stony 

At'TLE,  \  cast-off  matter.  Weak. 

t  AT-TAM'1-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  attamino.']  To  cor- 
rupt ;  to  defile  ;  to  contaminate.  Coles. 

At'TAR  (of  Roses),  n.  An  essential  oil,  made  in 
Oriental  countries,  from  the  petals  of  several 
kinds  of  rose  ;  —  called  also  ottar  of  rosea  and 
otto  of  roses.  —  See  Ottau.  P.  Cyc. 

t  AT-tAsk',  v.  a.    To  task  ;  to  tax.  Shak. 

t  AT-tAste',  v.  a.    To  taste.  Chaucer. 

AT-TEM'P^R,  v.  a.  [L.  attempero  ;  ad,  to,  and 
tempero,  to  mix ;  to  moderate.]  [t.  attem- 
pered ;  pp.  attempering,  attempered.] 

1.  To  reduce  or  weaken  the  peculiar  force  of 
one  quality  or  substance  by  admixture  with 
another  of  a  different  nature ;  to  temper ;  as, 
"  To  attemper  cold  with  heat." 

Nobility  attempers  sovereignty.  Bacon. 

2.  To  moderate ;  to  soften  ;  to  mollify. 

Those  smiling  eyes  attcmiiering  every  ray.         Pope. 

3.  To  mix  in  just  proportions  ;  to  regulate. 


God  hath  so  attemjjered  the  blood  and  bodies  of  fishes. 


4.  To  adapt ;  to  make  suitable. 

Let  arts  of  gods  and  heroes  old. 
Attempered  to  the  lyre,  your  voice  employ. 


Jiay. 


Pope. 


t  AT-T£m'P5R-ANCE,  n.  Temperance.  Chaucer. 

t  AT-TEM'P5R-ATE,  v.  a.  To  attemper ;  to  reg- 
ulate. "  If  any  one  do  attetnperate  his  actions 
accordingly."  Bairoio. 

t  AT-TEM'PgR-ATE,  o.  1.  Temperate.  "  At- 
iemjierate  speech."  Chaucer. 

2.  Adapted;  suited;  accommodated. 

Hoiie  must  be  proportioned  and  attemperate  to  the  prom- 
ise. Uammund. 

t  AT-TEM'P?R-Ly,  ad.    Temperately.   Chaucer. 

AT-TfiM'P(;R-M£NT,  n.  Act  of  attempering,  or 
mixing  in  Just  proportions.  Dr.  Chalmera. 

AT-TfiMPT'  (?t-t6int'),  r.  a.  [L.  attento,  to  reach 
after ;  It.  attentare  ;  Sp.  atcntar ;  Fr.  attenter.'] 
\i.  attempted  ;  jyp.  attempting,  attempted.] 

1.  To  try  ;  to  assay ;  to  make  experiment  or 
trial  of. 

New  ways  I  must  attempt  ray  ;trove1I!ng  name 

To  raise  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  fame.  Dryilen. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  accomplish  ;  to  undertake. 

If  thou  attempt  it.  It  will  coat  thee  dear.  Skak. 

3.  t  To  assail  with  temptations  ;  to  tempt. 

1  also  erred  in  overmuch  admiring 

What  setuu-d  in  thee  so  i>erfect,  that  I  thought 

No  evil  durst  atlemjjt  thee.  Muton. 

AT-TfiMPT'  (9t-tSmt'),  v.  n.    To  make  an  attempt 

or  a  trial ;  to  endeavor ;  to  try.  Browne. 

Not  that  they  durst  without  his  leare  attrwqit.      Miltom. 

AT-TfiMPT'    (9t-i«mt'),  n.     An   effort  to  gain  a 

*  point ;   endeavor  ;    essay  ;   experiment ;   trial ; 

undertaking ;  enterprise. 

The  state  that  strives  fbr  liberty,  though  foiled, 

Deserves  at  least  applause  for  her  attempt.  IhKper. 

Syn.  — A  spirited   attempt;  a  mighty  ^oH  ;  an 

earnest  endraror  ;  a  feeble  essay  ;  a  succe«wful  rrper- 

iment ;  a  persevering  trial ;  an  arduous  undertaking ; 

a  liazardous  enterprise. 


AT-TfiMPT' A-BLB  (*t-i<niiVbl),  a.     That  mat 
be  attempted,     [it.]  Shaft. 

AT-T6.MPT'5U  (»t-t6nit'9r),  n.  One  who  attempU. 

t  AT-TRMP'TIVE,  a.     Entcrpriuing ;    ready    to 
attempt.  "Altcmptire,  able,  worthy."     Daniel 

AT-TfeND',  v.a.     [L.  attendo  ;  ad,  to,  and  tvndo^ 
to  stretch,  i.  e.  to  apply  the  mind  to ;  It.  at, 
tendfre  ;    Sp.  atender ;    Fr.  atte-ndre.]     [i.   AT- 
tendkd;  pp.  attending,  attended. 1 
1.  fTo  apply  the  mind  to;  to  regara. 

The  dlli^rnt  pilot  in  a  dangm>ut  tempest  duCh  not  attend 
the  unskilful  words  of  ■  psKxiigtr.  JMneu. 


The  cruw  ib4h  sine  M  sweetly  a«  the  ttor^ 
When  neither  is  aflemled. 


Btatk. 


2.  To  wait  on  ;  to  serve. 


Ilia  c«m|ianlon.  yonthftil  Valmline, 
Attends  the  riiiperur  in  liis  royal  court.  Siak 

3.  To  ner()mi)any  ;  to  be  present  with ;  to  be 
connected  with  as  a  part. 

Speaking  or  mute,  all  comelioea  sad  gnwe 

Attemls  Ibec.  MOlon. 

4.  t  To  wait  for ;  to  await  ;  to  be  in  store 
for.  "  A  prospect  of  the  state  that  attmda  all 
men  after  this."  Utcke. 

Thy  intcrpmter  attends  thee  at  the  orchard  end.    Skak 
Syn. —  A  physician  attmds  his  patient;  we  rail 
on  and  accompan)  our  fnends.  —  8m  ACCOMPANY 
Follow. 

AT-Te;nd',  r.  n.  1.  To  apply  the  mind  in  an 
effort  to  hear,  observe,  or  comprehend ;  to  give 
heed  ;  to  pay  regard. 

But  thy  rplaiion  now:  for  I  attend. 
Pleased  with  thy  words  no  less  than  thou  with  mine. 

Milion. 
My  son,  attend  to  my  words.  Pntr.  It.  M, 

2.  To  be  present,  or  near ;  to  be  within  call ; 
to  be  in  waiting. 

lie  was  required  to  atlewl  upon  the  committee.  Clanmdim. 

3.  t  To  wait ;  to  delay. 

Plant  anemones  after  the  first  rains,  if  you  will  have  tow. 
ers  very  forward;  but  it  is  surer  to  allind  till  Octolwr. 

^relirit. 

AT-TfiND'ANCE,  n.  1.  Act  of  attending  or  wait- 
ing on;  service;  mini.'^tration.  "After  many 
years'  attendance  upon  the  duke."     Claretulon. 

Why  might  not  you,  niv  lonl.  receive  atlemdamee 
From  those  that  she  calls  servants?  Shak. 

2.  The  person  or  persons  waiting  on,  or 
serving;  attendants. 

Alleiulanec  nunc  shall  need,  nor  train.  Mibom. 

3.  Attention  ;  regard  ;  heed. 

Give  fUtendance  to  reading,  to  exhortatiosi,  to  doetrine. 

1  Urn.  Iv.  U 

4.  t  A  waiting  for ;  expectation. 

That  which  ransetli  bitterness  In  death  is  tbt  laa^iishinf 
attendance  and  expvclatiou  of  it  ere  it  come.  Z/uulm 

i\T-T£ND'ANT,  a.  1.  Accompanying  as  siibor 
dinate.     "  Attendant  on  their  lord.'         AliUon- 

2.  Connected  with  consequentially,  or  by  ac- 
cident ;  as,  "  .itfetidatU  circumstances." 

3.  (Late.)  Owing  a  duty  or  service  to  another: 
waiting  or  depending  upon  another.       Burriu. 

AT-TfiND'ANT,  «.  1.  One  who  attends  or  ac- 
companies ;  one  of  a  train ;  a  follower.  "  Brave 
attendants  near  him."  Shak. 

2.  One  who  is  present  on  any  occasion. 

lie  was  a  constant  attaulant  at  all  mecttn^  relating  to 
charity.  Jliv*. 

3.  One  who  waits  the  pleasure  of  another,  as 
a  suitor  or  agent. 

To  give  an  attendant  quirk  drepttch  is  a  rirility.    Bnrmet. 

4.  That  which  is  connected  with  something 
else,  as  concomitant  or  consequent. 

It  is  hard  to  take  into  view  all  the  attendanU  that  will  ba 
concerned  in  a  questi(V>.  N'aMa. 

5.  (I^ttc.)  One  who  owes  a  duty  or  service  to 
another,  or  depends  upon  another.  CoveU. 

AT-T£ND'5R,  n.  One  who  attends;  an  Attend- 
ant ;  an  associate.  B,  Jotuon. 

AT-TEnd'ING,  p.  a.  Attentive  :  — giving  at- 
tendance ;  waiting  on.  Shak. 

t  AT-T6ND'.M5.NT,  n.  An  attending  circumstance. 
"  Uncomfortable  attetuimetUs  of  hell."  Brotrne. 

t  AT-TftND'RfSS,  n.  A  female  attendant.  *'At- 
iendreaa  at  the  table."  Fuller. 

t  AT-TfiAT',  a.    Intent  j  attentive  ;  listening. 

Mat. 

Speiuer. 


SraM^n  y»iir  adiniialion  (i>r  a  while 
With  on  a(«ra(  ear. 


t  AT-TtNT',  M.    Attention. 
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ATTENTATES 

AT-TEN'TATES,  n.  pi.  [L.  attentata,  things  at- 
tempted.]  {Lmw.)  Proceedings  pending  a  suit 
after  an  inhibition  is  decreed :  —  things  wrong- 
fully innovated  or  attempted  in  a  suit  by  an 
inferior  judge,  pending  an  appeal.  Burrill. 

t  AT-TENT'LY,  ad.    Attentively.  Barrow. 

^T-TEN'TIQN,  n.     [L.  attentio  ;  Fr.  attention.'] 

1.  Act  of  attending;  a  steady  exertion  or 
application  of  the  mind ;  heed ;  regard. 

By  attention  ideos  are  registered  in  the  memory.       Locke. 

2.  Civility  ;  courtesy  ;  as,  "  To  show  atten- 
tion to  a  guest." 

Syn.  — Give  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge or  leariiinR ;  application  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  proficiency;  knowledge  is  gained  by  study; 
use  vigilance  in  your  calling  ;  take  heed  to  your  con- 
duct;  ia.vo  regard  to  your  reputation. —  See  Care, 
Regard. 

Attention  to  external  things  is  observation;  atten- 
tion to  the  subjects  of  our  own  consciousness  is  reflec- 
tion.  Attention  is  the  abstraction  of  the  mind  from 

all  things  else,  and  fixing  it  upon  one  object;  and 
abstraction  is  the  fixir.g  of  the  mind  upon  one  object  to 
the  exclusion  of  others.    Fleming. 

/  r-TEN'T|VE,  a.  Paying  attention;  vigilant; 
jbservant ;  mindful ;  heedful.  "  "We  gave  most 
aitcntive  ear."  Hooker. 

A  critic  is  more  attentive  to  what  is  wanting  than  to  what 
M  present.  AiUlimn. 

Syn.  — See  Careful,  Diligent,  Mindful. 

iJiT.TEN'TjVE-LY,  ad.     In  an  attentive  manner. 

AT.  TEN'TI  VE-NftsS,  n.     Quality  of  being  atten- 
'  tive.    '^Attentiveness  to  .  .  .  prayers."  Addison. 

AT-TEN'y-ANT,  a.     Making  thin  ;  diluting;  dil- 
'  uent.    "  Things  that  be  attenwmt."      Holland. 

AT-TfiN'lJ-ANT,  n.    {Med.)   Medicine  to  dilute 
'  the  blood,  or  make  it  thin.  Brande. 

AT-TEN'U-ATE  (jt-ten'yu-at),  V.  a.    [L.  attemio, 
'  attenuaitis.']     [i.  attenuated  ;  pp.  attenuat- 
ing, ATTENUATED.] 

1.  To  make  thin  ;  to  reduce  in  consistency. 

Of  such  concernment,  too,  is  drink  and  food, 

To  incrassate  or  alteniuitc  the  blood.  Drpilen. 

2.  To  lessen ;  to  diminish ;  to  make  slender. 

I  come  now  to  the  Mahometans;  .  .  .  this  fatal  sect  has 
jnsUcd  her  [the  church  of  ChristJ  out  of  divers  large  regions 
in  Afric,  in  Tartary,  and  other  places,  and  attenuated  their 
number  in  Asia,  Howell. 

AT-TEN'U-ATE,  a.  Made  thin ;  attenuated.i?acon. 

AT-TEN'U-AT-?D,  a.    1.  Made  thin ;  made  slen- 

"  der.  "  Spider's  most  attenuated  web."     Young. 

2.    {Dot.)    Gradually  tapering  to    a    point, 

without  becoming  flat.  P.  Cyc. 

AT-TEN-y-A'TION,  n.     [L.  aitenuatio.l 

1.  Act  of  attenuating  ;  a  thinning  ;  a  dimin- 
ishing in  weight  or  consistency.  Bacon. 

2.  State  of  being  made  thin.  "  I  am  ground 
even  to  an  attemiation."  L>07ine. 

At'T^R,  n.  Corrupt  matter  issuing  from  an 
ulcer.    [Local,  Eng.]  Skinner. 

t  AT'TgR-RATE,  V.  a.  [Low  L.  atterro,  atterra- 
tus ;  terra,  earth ;  Fr.  atterrer,  or  atterrir.]  To 
make  land  by  carrying  earth,  or  by  alluvion. 

t  AT-T^R-rA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  land 
by  transporting  earth. 

AT-TEST',  V.  a.  [L.  attestor ;  ad,  to,  and  tester, 
to  be  a  witness ;  testis,  a  witness  ;  It.  attestare ; 
Sp.  atestar  ;  Fr.  attester.']     \i.  attested  ;  pp. 

ATTESTING,  ATTESTED.] 

1.  To  bear  witness  to  ;  to  witness  ;  to  certify. 

Many  particular  facts  are  recorded  in  holy  writ,  attented  by 
particular  pagan  authors.  AMison. 

2.  To  call  to  witness ;  to  invoke  as  con- 
scious. 

I  touch  the  sacred  altars,  touch  the  flames. 

And  all  these  powers  attest,  and  all  their  names.    Dnjdcn. 

3.  To  give  proof  of;  to  manifest. 

The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 

Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings.  Milton. 

AT-TfiST',  n.  Witness  ;  attestation,  [e.]     Shak. 

AT-T^S-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  attcstatio  ;  It.  attesta- 
zione  ;  Sp.  atestacion  ;  Fr.  attestation.'] 

1.  Act  of  attesting  ;  testimony  ;  witness. 

Suffering  undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which 
they  delivered.  J'ttlei/. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  soldier's  certificate  signed  by  a 
magistrate.  Campbell. 
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3.  {Law.)  Act  of  witnesses  in  attesting  the 
execution  or  signatures  of  a  deed  or  other  in- 
strument. Burrill. 
AT-TEST'5R,  n.    A  witness.     "  Credit  of  the  at- 
'  testers,  and  truth  of  the  relations."       Spenser. 

AT-TES'T|VE,  a.    Attesting,    [k,]    Month.  Rev. 

AT-TEST'OR,n,  A  witness  ;  an  attester.  Dryden. 

AT'TIC,  a.     \Gr.  'ArTiicdj.]     Belonging  to  Attica, 
or  Athens,  its  capital; — noting  especially  what 
is  pure,   classical,  or  elegant.     "Done   in   an 
Attic  or  elegant  style."                            Uantner. 
What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice, 
Of  ^ttic  taste. 
Jlttic  base,  {Arch.)  the  base  of  a 
column  having  an  upper  and  low- 
er torus,  a  scotia,  and  fillets  be- 
tween them.  — Attic  order,  {Arch.) 
a  low  order  of  architecture  used 
over  a  principal  order,  and  orna- 
mented with  pilasters,  never  with  columns. iHtic 

story,  {Arch.)  the  upi)er  story  of  a  house,  when  the 
ceiling  makes  a  right  angle  with  the  sides,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  a  common  garret.    Tiie  tenn 
is  now  frequently  applied  to  a  garret.     fVeale. 
Attic  dialect,   the    dialect    of  the  Greek   language 

spoken  by    the   Athenians Attic  faith,  inviolable 

faith. — ittic  salt,  delicate,  poignant  wit. 

AT'TJC,  n.    1.  A  native  of  Attica,  Bentley. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  low  order  over  a  principal  order, 

ornamented  with  pilasters,  never  with  columns  ; 

the  upper  story  or  garret  of  a  building.   Weale. 

At'T{-CAL,  a.   Relating  to  Attica ;  pure ;  clas- 
sical ;  Attic.  Hammond. 
AT'T{-C1§M,  n.     [Gr.  a-rriKinpoi.] 

1.  An  Attic  idiom  or  phrase ;  an  elegant, 
concise,  or  witty  expression.  Milton. 

There  is  an  elegant  atticism  which  occurs  Luke  xiii.  9. 
"  If  it  bear  fruit,  well."  Jfcuxome. 

2.  Favoritism  towards  the  Athenians.  "  Put 
to  death  by  Pa;daritus  for  atticism."       Hobbes. 

AT'TI^CIZE,  v.  n.     [^Gr.  arnW^o).] 

1.  To  use  an  Atticism.  Bentley. 

2,  To  favor,  or  side  with,  the  Athenians. 

Smith,  Trans,  of  Thucydides. 

t  AT-TlG'r-OtJS,   o.      [L.   attiffuus;  attingo,   to 
touch.]     Bordering  on ;  contiguous.         Craig. 

t  AT-TIN^E',  V.  a.    [L.  attip,go  ;  ad,  to,  and  tan- 
go, to  touch.]     To  touch  lightly.  Coles. 
AT-TIRE',  V.  a.     [Fr.  atours,  dress ;  atourner, 
'  to  clothe,  to  adorn  J     [i.  attihed  ;  pp.  attir- 
ing, ATTiuED.]      "To  oress;  to  clothe;  to  ar- 
ray ;  to  apparel. 

Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white.  Shak. 

AT-TIRE',  n.    1.  Clothes ;  dress  ;  especially,  or- 
namental garments  ;  apparel ;  —  a  head-dress. 

Nature  hath  left  it  to  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  his  own 
attire.  Hooper. 

2.  {Her.)  The  horns  of  a  stag  in  a  coat  of 
arms.  Phillips. 

3.  \{Bot.)  A  name  formerly  plied  to  the 
internal  parts  of  a  flower; — now  called  s<a- 
mens.  Bailey. 

Syn.  —  See  Apparel. 

AT-TIred'  (fit-tlrd'),  p.  a.   1.  Furnished  with  at- 
tire ;  dressed ;  decked  in  ornamental  garments. 
2.  {Her.)  Furnished  with  horns;  —  used  in 
speaking  of  a  buck  or  stag.  Bullokar. 

AT-TlR'gR,  n.    One  who  attires. 

AT-TlR'JNG,  n.    1.  The  head-dress, 
2.  Dress  ;  apparel ;  array, 

t  AT-TI'TLE  (?t-tl'tl),  V.  a.    To  entitle,     Gower. 

At'TJ-TUDE,  n.     [Low  L.  aptitudo  ;  L.  apto,  to 
fit ;  It.  attitudine ;  Sp.  actitud ;  Fr.  attitude.] 

1.  The  posture  or  position  of  the  whole  body 
in  a  state  of  immobility,  either  instantaneous  or 
continued ;  as,  "  A  graceful  attitude  "  ;  "  To 
assume  an  attitude." 

2.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  position  of  a  figure  by 
which  the  action  or  sentiment  of  the  person  is 
represented. 

They  were  fhmous  originals  that  gave  rise  to  statues,  with 
the  same  air,  iwsture,  and  uttitiulea.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Gesture. 

AT-TJ-TU'DI-NAL,  a.    Relating  to  attitude  or 
posture.  Smart. 

At-TI-TU-DJ-NA'RI-AN,  n.   One  studious  of  atti- 
tudes ;  one  who  attitudinizes.  Gait. 


Bailey. 
Hidoet. 
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AT-TJ-TU'DI-NIZE,  v.  n.  To  assume  affected 
attitudes,  airs,  or  postures.  Ch.  Ob. 

AT-t0l'L5NT,  a.  [L.  attollo,  attollens,  to  raise 
up.]  {A7iat.)  That  lifts  up  ;  raising  up.  "  The 
attollent  muscles."  Derham. 

AT-TOne',  v.  n.    See  Atone.  Todd. 

AT-TORN'  (?t-turn'),  v.  a.  [A.  S.tyrnan,  to  turn  ; 
Low  L.  attomo  ;  Old  Fr.  attorner.]  {Late.)  To 
transfer  the  service  of  a  vassal,     [ii.]     Sadler. 

AT-TORN',  or  AT-TiJRN'  (jt-tUrn'),  V.  n.  {Law.) 
To  acknowledge  a  new  possessor  of  property, 
and  accept  tenancy  under  him.         Blackstone. 

AT-TOR'N^Y  (?t-tiir'ne),  n. ;  pi.  .^t-tor'ney^. 
[Low  L.  attornatus ;  Old  Fr.  attorne,  or  attoume ; 
attor7ier,  to  turn  over  to  another.]  One  who  is 
appointed  by  another  to  do  something  in  his 
place  or  stead ;  a  proxy  ;  a  lawyer. 

Attorney -at-law,  one  legally  qualified  to  prosecute 
and  defend  actions  in  courts  of  law ;  a  solicitor ;  a  law- 
yer. In  England,  and  in  some  of  the  United  States, 
an  attorney  is  distinguished  from  a  counsellor,  as  one 
who  carries  on  the  mote  mechanical  parts  of  suits,  or 
such  as  do  not  require  to  be  conducted  in  open  court. 
—  Attorney  in  fact,  a  private  attorney  authorized  to 
transact  business  for  another  which  is  nut  of  a  legal 
character.  This  authority  is  conferred  by  an  instru- 
ment in  writing  called  a  letter  qf  attorney,  or,  more 
eonmioidy,  a  power  of  attorney.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  L  awye  r. 

t  AT-TOR'N?Y  (9t-tur'ne),  v.  a. 

1.  To  perform  by  proxy,  Shak. 

2.  To  employ  as  a  proxy.  Shak. 

AT-TOR'N?Y-9EN'gR-AL,  n,  A  prosecuting 
officer  of  government ;  a  ministerial  officer  who 
acts  for  a  government  as  an  attorney  does  for 
his  employer,  llomilly. 

AT-TOR'N?Y-5tEN'?R-AL-SiIlP,  n.  The  office 
of  attorney-general.  Month.  Rev. 

AT-TOR'N?Y-ShIp  (at-tur'ne-shtp),  n.  The  office 
of  an  attorney  ;  agency.  Shak. 

AT-TORN'M?NT  (?t-turn'nient),  n.  {Laic.)  A 
yielding  of  the  tenant  to  a  new  lord,  or  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  him  as  such.  Cowcll. 

fAT-TOUR',  M.  [Fi.  atours.]  Ahead-dress. — 
See  Attike.  Chaucer. 

AT-TrAct',  t;.  a.  [li.  attraho,  attractus ;  ad,  to, 
and  traho,  to  draw  ;  It.  uttrarre ;  Sp.  atraer ; 
Fr.  attraire.]  \i.  attkacteu  ;  pp.  attract- 
ing, attracted.] 

1.  To  draw  to  ;  to  bring  into  proximity. 

The  single  atoms  each  to  other  tend. 

Attract,  attracted  to,  the  next  in  place. 

Formed  and  impelled  its  neighbor  to  embrace.       Pope. 

2.  To  allure ;  to  win ;  to  engage. 

Adorned 
She  was,  indeed,  and  lovely,  to  attract 
Thy  love.  Jlilton. 

Syn.—  See  Allure,  Charm. 

t  AT-TrAcT',  n.    Attraction.  Hudibras. 

AT-TRAcT-A-BIL'1-TY,  n.    Capability  of  being 
'  attracted.  "  *  Sir  W.  Jones. 

AT-TRACT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  attracted. 

t  AT-TRAC'T|-CAL,  a.  Having  power  to  attract. 
''An  electrical  or  attractical  virtue."  Ray. 

AT-TRAc'TjLE,  a.    Having  power  to  attract. 

AT-TRAct'ING-LY,  ad.    In  an  attracting  man- 
'  ner ;  attractively. 
AT-TRAc'TION,  n.     [L.  attractio.] 

1.  Tendency  of  bodies  to  approach  one  an- 
other and  adhere  together ;  the  power,  principle, 
or  tendency  in  bodies  to  unite  ;  — distinguished 
into  the  attraction  of  gravity,  or  gracitution, — 
the  attraction  of  cohesion,  — und  capillary, 
electrical,  and  magnetic  attraction. 

Attraction  may  bo  ncHbrmed  by  impulse  or  some  other 
means;  I  use  that  word  to  signify  any  force  by  which  biKlies 
tend  towards  one  another.  i^cwtun. 

2.  Allurement;  fascination;  charm. 

Setting  the  attraction  of  my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no 
other  charm.  '^""-■• 

Syn.  — See  Allurement. 
AT-TrAc'TJ  VE,  a.   Having  power  to  attract ;  in- 
viting; alluring. 

For  contemplation  he  and  valor  formed, 

For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace.       JUiUon. 
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AT-TRAC'T|VE,  n.  That  which  draws  or  incites. 
"  Tlie  attractives  of  his  discourse."  Fell. 

AT-TKAc'T|VE-LY,  ad.    With  the  power  of  at- 

"  trading.  '  Itichardson. 

AT-TKAC'T|VE-Nfi8S,  n.  Quality  of  being  at- 
tractive.   "Aftractivencss  in  riches."       South. 

AT-TKAC'TOR,   n.    A  pel  son  or  thing  that  at- 

'  tracts.    "  "true  attraHors  of  love."      Whitlock. 

AT'TRA-HEnT  [at'r9-h«iit,  S.  W.  P.Ja.  K.  Sm.\ 

»t-tra'lient,  If'i.],  n.     [L.  attraho,  attra/iens,  to 

draw  to.]    That  which  attracts.  Glanville. 

t  AT-TRAp',  v.  a.   To  clothe ;  to  dress.    Spenser. 
t  AT-TRAPT',  p.  a.     Adorned.  Spenser. 

fAT-TRpC-TA'TION,  n.     \li.  attrectatio.^     Fre- 
quent handling.  '  Up.  Taylor. 
AT-TRIb'II-TA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  attributed  ; 
'  imputable ;  ascribable.  Hale. 

AT-Tr1b'1!TE,  t).  a.    [li.  attribuo,  attributus ;  It. 
"  attribuire  ;  Sp.  atribuir ;  Fr.  attribuer.]  [».  AT- 

TKIIIUTKD  ;     pp.    ATTWIBUTINO,    ATTUIBLTEU.] 

To  ascribe  ;  to  assign  ;  to  impute. 

We  atlrOntte  nothing  to  Crod  that  hath  any  repugnancy  or 
contradiction  in  it.  TiUotmn. 

The  imperfection  of  telescopes  is  attributed  to  spherical 
glasses.  A'ewton. 

Syn.  — See  Ascribe. 

At'TR(-BUTE,  n.  1.  A  thing  attributed  or  be- 
longing to  any  one ;  a  property ;  a  quality ;  a 
characteristic. 

All  the  perfections  of  God  are  called  his  attributes.    Watts. 

2.  (Gram.)  Quality  or  state  assigned  to  a 
noun  by  an  adjective  or  modifying  phrase. 

Attribtiteji  are  usually  distributed  under  the  three  hcadn  of 
quality,  i|uantity,  and  relation.  Mill. 

3.  {Fine  Arts.)  A  symbol  given  to  certain 
figures,  to  distinguish  and  characterize  them, 
Hs  the  trident  of  Neptune,  &c. 

The  ladder  of  Jacob  is  n  striking  attribute  for  the  patriarch 
Jacob,  and  the  harp  for  King  David.  FairlioU. 

Syn.  — See  Quality. 
At-TR|-BO'TION,  n.    1.  Act  of  attributing. 

The  attrilmtion  of  prophetical  language  to  birds  Was  com- 
mon among  the  Orientals.  Warton. 

2.  Quality  ascribed ;  attribute. 

Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have.  Shnk. 

AT-TRIb'U-TIvE,  a.  That  attributes;  attribut- 
ing ;  expressing  an  attribute.  Shak. 

That  adjective  which  is  joined  immcdiatelv  to  a  substan- 
tive, to  modify  and  restrict  its  meaning,  is  called  an  attribu- 
(tVc  adjective;  as,  "  A s/jfeiu/u/ temple.'*^  J.  W,  Gibbs, 

AT-TRIb'U-tIve,  n.  {Gram.)  A  word  which 
denotes  something  attributed. 

All  attributives  are  either  verbs,  particles,  or  a4jcctivc8. 

Harris. 

AT-TRIte',  a.     [L.  attero,  attritm,  to  rub.] 

1.  Ground  or  worn  by  rubbing,  [u.]    Milton. 

2.  {Theol.)  Sorry  for  sin  ojily  from  a  sense  of 
shame  or  the  fear  of  punishment.  "  A  man 
attrite  for  his  sins."  Bp.  Bull. 

AT-TRITE'N^SS,  n.  State  of  being  attrite  or 
much  worn ;  attrition,     [u.]  Johnson. 

AT-TRI"TI0N  (sit-trlsh'un,  94),  n.     [L.  attritio.'] 

1.  Act  of  wearing,  as  when  bodies  rub  one 
against  another.  Woodward. 

2.  State  of  being  worn.  Johnson. 

3.  {Theol.)  Suc-h  a  grief  for  sin  as  arises  only 
from  fear  of  punishment  or  a  sense  of  shame ; 
—  distinguished  from  contritiotu  Tillotaon. 

tAT'TRY,         i„    [A.  S.  after,  poison.]  Poison- 
t  AT'TgR-LY,  S  ous  ;  virulent.  Chaucer. 

AT-TUNE',  V.  a.  [L.  tonus,  from  Gr.  rdvoi,  a  tone.] 
[i.  attuned;  pp.  attuning,  attuned.] 

1.  To  set  to  a  tune  ;  to  make  musical. 

Airs,  vernal  airs. 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 
The  trembliitg  leaves.  MHUm. 

2.  To  make  accordant ;  to  harmonize. 

This  is  what  Epictetus  calls  "  to  attaneoi  harmonize  one's 
mind  to  the  things  which  happen."  Harris. 

tA-TWAIN'  (»-twan'),  ad.  [A.  S.  tvoegan,  iv/o.] 
In  twain ;  in  two  ;  asunder.  Shak. 

A-TWEEL',  interj.  I  wot  well.  [Scottish.]  Taylor. 

t  A-TWEEN',  ad.  or  prep.    Between.        Spenser. 

t  A-TwInNE'  (»-twIn'),  ad.  In  two  ;  asunder  ; 
m  twain.  Chaucer. 


A-TWiST',  o.  [A.  8.  twinan,  to  tvrist.]  Awry  ; 
distorted.     [r.J  Seager. 

t  A-TWiXT'  (»-twTkit'),  prep.  Betwixt ;  between. 

Great  love  was  ativu-t  them  two.  C/iaiiei:r, 

tA-TW6'  (s-ta'),  ad.     [A.  S.  ^tce/^an,  two.]  Into 

two.  "  An  axe  to  smite  the  cord  atwo."  Chaucer. 

A-TtP'lC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  rtu.f,  a  type.] 
{Med.)  Having  no  type ;  irregular.    DunglUon. 

AUBAIJ^E  (a-ban'),  n.  PFr.  aubain,  a  foreigner, 
from  L.  alibi,  elsewhere,  and  natua,  born. 
Spelman.  L.  adtena,  a  stranger.  Cujacius.] 
{Fr.  Law.)  Succession  to  the  property  of  a 
stranger; — droit  d'aubainc,  a  prerogative  by 
which  the  kings  of  France  formerly  claimed 
the  property  or'  a  stranger  who  died  in  their 
kingdom,  not  having  been  naturalized.  P.  Cyc. 

Au'BER-(^iJ^E,n.  [Fr.]  The  egg-plant,  or  mad- 
apple  ;  Solanum  ntelongena.  Gent.  Mag. 

Au'BER-qisr,  n.  [Fr.  aubergiste.]  An  inn- 
keeper ;  a  tavern-keeper.  [u.]         Stnollett. 

Au'ByRN,  a.  [A.  S.  byrnan,to  bum. — Fr.  it  brun. 
It.  bruiw,  brown.  Sullivan.  It  is  ^vritten  abron 
by  Beati.  <Sf  Fl.  and  by  JIall,  and  ahurne  by  .StV 
T.  Elyot  and  Shakspeare.  —  See  Brown.] 
Reddish  brown  ;  nut-brown  ;  chestnut  color. 

For  him  with  female  care. 
She  combed,  and  set  in  curls,  her  auinirn  hair.    Drydem. 

Au-eUE'm-A,  n.  [Gr.  dvx^p,  the  neck.J  {ZoOl.) 
A  genus  of  ruminating  animals;  the  lama  and 
paco,  paca,  or  alpaca; — characterized  by  the 
elongation  of  the  neck.  Brande. 

JtU  COURJIJVT  (o-ko-riing').  «•  [Fr-.  »«  <Ac  cur- 
rent.'] Well  acquainted  with  what  is  going  on ; 
having  the  run  of ;  —  used  of  public  or  private 
matters.  Ogilvie. 

AUC'TIQN  (awk'shun,  94),  n.  [L.  auctio ;  augeo, 
auctus,  to  increase.] 

1.  A  public  sale  of  property  to  the  highest  bid- 
der ;  a  vendue.  "  Goods  sold  by  auction  "  ; 
"  Any  sale  at  auction."  McCuUoch. 

2.  t  Things  sold  by  auction. 

Ask  you  why  PhrinS  the  whole  auction  bnyi?        Pope. 

Dutch  auction,  an  auction  in  which  the  auctioneer 

begins  by  naming  a  high  price,  and  gradually  reduces 

it  until  some  one  closes  with  his  offer.       Land.  Ency. 

AUC'TIQN,  V.  a.    To  sell  by  auction.      Johnson. 

AUC'TIQN-A-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  an  auction. 
"  With  auctio'nary  hammer."  Ihyden. 

AuC-TrQiN'-EER',  n.  One  whose  business  it  is 
to  offer  property  for  sale  by  auction  ;  one  who 
invites  bids  at  a  sale  by  auction. 

AUC-TIQN-EER',  v.  a.    To  sell  by  auction. 

Estates  are  landscapes,  gazed  upon  a  while. 

Then  advertised  and  auclioiieered  away .  Cowper. 

Auc'TIOIV-r66m,  n.  A  room  where  an  auction 
or  vendue  is  held.  Bostcell. 

tAUC'T|VE,  a.  [L.  augeo,  auctus,  to  iacTCdiSie.'] 
Of  an  increasing  quality.  Bailey. 

Av' CU-BA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  Japanese  laurel-like 
evergreen  plant,  or  shrub,  remarkable  for  its 
shining  pale-green  leaves  mottled  with  yellow ; 
the  gold  plant.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  AU-CU-PA'TION,  n.  [L.  auctipatio ;  avis,  a 
bird,  and  capio,  to  take.]  Fowling ;  bird-catch- 
ing. Bailey. 

AU-DA'C!0US  (ftw-da'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  audax ;  au- 
deo,  to  dare  ;  It.  audace ;  Sp.  auaaz ;  Fr.  auda- 
cieux^ 

1.  Daring ;  venturesome ;  fearless  ;  intrepid. 

Thence  many  a  league. 
As  in  a  cloudy  chair  ascending,  lidei 
Autlaciuux.  Milton. 

2.  Bold  in  a  bad  sense ;  insolent ;  impudent. 

Obey,  attilacimis  traitor;  kneel  for  grace.  SAai: 

3.  Proceeding  from  a  bold,  insolent,  or  shame- 
less disposition.  "  ylM^ncioiM  eloquence."  "^m- 
dacious  wickedness."  Shak. 

AU-DA'CrorS-I.Y  (aw-da'shus-l?),  ad.  Boldly: 
—  impudently.  South. 

AU-DA'CIorS-NftSS  (Jiw-d5'8hui-n«8),  n.  Qual- 
ity of  being  audacious ;  audacity.  Sandys. 

AU-dAc'I-TY  (Jiw-d»»'9-t?),  n. 

1.  Boldness  ;  intrepidity ;  fearlessness.  "Such 
courage  and  audacity."  Shak. 


2.  Impudence  ;    cflrontery  ;    presumptuous' 
nesB.  "The  most  arrogant  aa<ia<i'/y."        Juye. 

Syn.  ^Audacity  iiiarku  a  darinf,  bold*etw  t  ready, 
character  ;  hardtMoud  and  kardnutt  aifnily  cspAcily 
to  endure.  'I'hc  auJantg  of  a  rclM.-l ;  tlie  Mdmtst  of 
an  advocate;  the  iuirrpidiii)  of  a  ren«rai ;  tb*  iaipu' 
deuce  of  a  kuave;  llii>  rffroHlrrn  i>(  a  villain,  jtwt*- 
eitij,  impudence,  and  rffrnntery  tn  Used  in  a  had  I 
hardinrxn,  HardJlood,  baldneMS,  in  a  good  or  bad  I 
intrepidity,  in  a  gOod  aeuae. 

AU-Dl-BlL'l-Ty,  n.  CapabilitT  of  being  h«ard; 
audibleness.     [a.]  Journal  of  Science. 

Au'DI-BLE,  a.  [L.  audibilis;  audio,  to  hear.] 
That  may  be  heard ;  perceptible  by  the  car. 
"  With  audible  lament.*^  MiUmt. 

AU'D|-BLE.  n.  The  object  of  hearing.  "The 
smell  doth  not  once  dream  of  audiblea."    More. 

Au'D|-BLE-N£ss,  n.    Quality  of  being  audible. 

Au'D|-BLY,  ad.    In  an  audible  manner.    Milton. 

II  AU'DI-feNCE  [4w'd9-«n8,  P.  J-  Ja.Sm.  R. ;  tw'- 
dy^ns,  &'.  /'. ;  &wd'y?ii8,  E.  K. ;  1lw'j(-<ds,  W.\, 
n.  [L.  audio,  to  hear  ;  It.  audiensa ;  Sp.  aum- 
encia ;  Fr.  autlietice.] 

1.  Act  of  hearing,  or  of  listening. 

Ills  look 
Drew  audience,  and  attention  still  as  olghL        JHUom. 

2.  The  ceremonial  hearing  of  ambassadors  or 
ministers  by  a  sovereign  or  chief  authority. 

I<et  roe  have  atulifnctx  I  am  tent  to  speak, 

Hy  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king.  Shak. 

3.  An  assembly  addressed  by  a  speaker ;  an 
auditory. 

The  hall  was  fllled  with  an  omdieitee  of  the  grcateat  emi- 
nence for  quality  and  poUtenen.  AdJimm. 

4.  {Eng.)  A  court  held  by  an  archbishop. 
"  Into  the  arches  or  audience.        Canons  EccL 

II  AU'DJ-fiNCE-CHAM'BpR,  n.  The  place  set 
apart  for  giving  audience.  Tram,  of  Boccalini. 

11  AU-DI-£NCE-C6URT,  «.  A  court  belonging 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  equal  au- 
thority with  the  Arches  court,  though  inferior 
both  in  dignity  and  antiquity.  Bum. 

AU-DI-EJ^'Db  ET  TER-MI-M-Ajf'DO,  [L.,/or 
hearing  and  ending.]  {Law.)  A  writ  to  cer- 
tain persons  for  appeasmg  and  punishing  any 
insurrection  or  great  riot.  IVhishaw. 

t  Au'D1-6NT,  n.  [L.  audio,  audiem.]  A  hearer. 
"  The  audients  of  her  sad  stor}*."  SheUon. 

AlT'DlT,  r.  a.  [L.  audio,  to  hear.]  [i.  AroiTED  ; 
pp.  auditing,  audited.]  To  settle  by  an 
audit ;  to  examine  and  settle  or  adjust,  as  ac- 
counts. "We  reckon  up  and  audit  the  ex- 
peuscs."  Fell. 

AU'D|T,  r.  n.    To  sum  up  ;  to  settle  an  account. 
Let  Uocus  amlit\  he  knows  how  the  money  was  dlsbarwd. 

Artmllmot. 

Au'D|T,  n.  1.  The  settling  of  accounts  by  examin- 
ing documents  and  hearing  parties  concerned ; 
a  final  accouikt. 
And  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows  nre  Hcarear  Sttak, 
2.  Audience ;  a  hearing.    "  Whoso  seeks  an 
audit  here, . . .  pays  bis  tribute."  Cmcper. 

Au'DjT-HdiysE,  «.  An  appendance  to  most  ca- 
thedrals, for  the  transaction  of  affairs  belong- 
ing to  them.  Sir  G.  H'heler. 

tAU-Dl"TIQN  (lu-dlKh'nn),  n.  IL.auditio.]  A 
hearing  ;  a  listening  to.  Batley. 

t  AU'DI-T[VE,  a.    Capable  of  hearing.  Cotgrare. 

Au'D|-TOR,  n.  [L.  attditor;  It.  audUore;  Sp. 
auditor ;    Fr.  audittvr.'] 

1.  A  hearer  ;  a  listener. 

I  was  surrounded!  by  a  multitude  ot  atHhlor*,  who  iHaBed 
my  maxims  and  my  Jests.  Joktmm. 

2.  One  who  audits ;  a  person  appointed  to 
examine  a  particular  account,  and  stite  or  cer- 
tify the  result;  or  an  officer  whose  business  it 
is  to  examine  and  verify  all  accounts  relating 
to  the  business  of  the  government,  corporation, 
or  other  authority  from  which  he  receives  his 
appointment.  P.  Cye. 

AU-DI-T0'R|-.\I>,  o.    Auditory.     Sir  J.  Stoddarl. 
AU'DI-TQR-SHiP,  n.     The  office  of  an  auditor. 

AU'DI-T^-RV,  a.  Relating  to  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, or  to  the  organs  on  which  it  depends.  "  Vi- 
brations ...  in  the  auditory  nerrea."    Xewton. 
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AU'Dl-TO-RY,  n.     [L.  auditorium.'] 

1.  An  audience ;  an  assembly  of  hearers. 

I  look  upon  you  as  an  auditory  fit  to  bo  waited  on.    South. 

2.  A  place  in  which  auditors  assemble. 

When  Agrippa  and  Bernice  entered  into  the  auditory, 

Actsxjxv.  23.     Wiclcliffe's  'lYams. 

Au'DJ-TRESS,  n.    A  female  hearer. 

Adnm  relating,  she  sole  auditretit.  Milton. 

AU-DIt'U-AL,  a.  Relating  to  hearing;  audi- 
tive ;  auditory,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

t  AUF  (awf),  n.  [A.  S.  (Elf,  an  elf;  Dut.  alf.]  A 
fool,  or  silly  fellow ;  an  oaf.  Jiurton. 

AV  FAIT  (6'(a'),  [Fr.,  to  the  fact.']  Well-in- 
structed ;  skilful ;  expert.  Qu.  Rev. 

AU-^E'AN  [au-j5'?n,  Sm.  CI. ;  aii'je-^n,  C.  Ash],  a. 
[Gr.  Ai'yiiuf,  ii  king  of  Elis,  whose  stable,  con- 
taining three  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  un- 
cleansed  for  thirty  years,  was  cleaned  in  one 
day  by  Heveules.]  Belonging  to  Augcas  ;  —  full 
of  dirt  or  filch  ;  as,  "Augean  stable."      Tooke. 

Au'jGpR,  n.  [A.  S.  iiafcgar,  or  nafogar ;  Dut. 
avegaar.]   An  iron  instrument  for  boring  holes. 

Sharp  augers  brought,  with  which  he  bored  the  bcnnis. 

Vowper. 

Au'fl PR-HOLE,  w.  A  hole  made  by  an  auger. 
"  Hid  in  an  auger-hole."  Shak. 

JiUOET  {o'7M%'),n.  [FT.,afrough.]  {Mil.)  A 
long  wooden  case  containing  a  pipe  or  hose, 
used  for  firing  a  mine.  Campbell. 

Aught  (awt),  n.  [A.  S.  anght,  aht,  or  awiht.] 
Any  thmg.     [Incorrectly  written  ought.]  Shak. 

Ifwifiht  thy  wisdom  has  denied, 

Or  aitylit  thy  goodness  lent.  Pope. 

AU'9^ITE,  n.  [Gr.  avyirrii,  the  turqiioise  ;  alyiio, 
to  shine,  to  glitter.]  (Min.)  A  compound  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumi- 
na, of  a  dark  green  or  black  color,  found  in 
basaltic  and  volcanic  rocks.  Dana. 

AuG-m6nT',  v.  a.  [L.  augmentum,  enlargement ; 
augmento,  augeo,  to  increase  ;  It.  augmentare ; 
Sp.  aumentar  ;  Fr.  augmenter.]     \i.  ai'oment- 

ED  ;  pp.  AUGMENTING,  AUGMENTED.]     To  make 

larger  ;  to  enlarge  ;  to  increase  ;  to  multiply. 

Though  fortune  change,  his  constant  8i)ouse  remains, 
AugineutD  hin  joys,  and  mitigates  his  pains.  J^ope. 

Syn.  —  See  Add. 
AUG-MENT',  V.  n.     To  grow  larger  ;  to  increase. 

The  winds  redouble  and  the  rains  auyment.     I>i-yden. 

AUG'MpNT,  n.  1.  State  of  increase;  increase. 
"  This  augment  of  the  tree."  Walton. 

2.  (Gram.)  An  increase  at  the  beginning  of 
some  of  the  tenses  of  Greek  verbs.  When 
formed  by  prefixing  a  syllable  or  two  syllables 
to  the  verb,  it  is  called  the  syllabic  aumnent, 
and  when  formed  by  changing  an  initial  short 
vowel  into  the  corresponding  long  one,  it  is 
called  the  temporal  augment.  Valpy. 

AUG-MENT'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  aug- 
mented or  increased.  Ashmole. 

AUG-MpN-TA'TtON,  n.  1.  Act  of  augmenting, 
or  .state  of  being  augmented ;  increase  ;  enlarge- 
ment.    "Augmentation  oi  ^OTy."  Hooker. 

2.  {Her.)  An  especial  mark  of  honor,  borne 
either  on  an  escutcheon  or  a  canton.    Johnson. 

3.  {Mus.)  Doubling  the  length  of  the  notes 
in  a  fugue  or  canon.  Buchanan. 

AuG-MPN-TA'TION-COURT,  n.  {Eng.  Hist.)  A 
court  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  increase 
of  the  revenues  of  his  crown  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  monasteries.  Warton. 

AuG-MEN'TA-TTvE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
augmenting  ;  tending  to  hicrease.  Todd. 

AUG-MftN'TA-TlVE,  n.  {Gram.)  A  derivative 
word  formed  to  denote  an  excess  of  what  is  ex- 
pressed by  its  primitive.  Latham. 

AUG-MENT'gR,  n.    One  who  enlarges   or  aug- 
ments. Johnson. 
Au'GRE  (aw'gur),  n.    See  Auger.  Shak. 

Au'GUR,  n.  [L.  augur;  It.  augure;  S]}.au(/ur; 
Fr.  augure.  See  Augury.]  One  who  pretends 
to  predict  by  omens,  as  the  flight  of  birds  ;  a 
soothsayer.  "  Interpreted  by  the  augurs  as  a 
sure  presage."  Gibbon. 


Au'GUR,  V.  n.  [L.  auguror,  to  make  auguries ; 
It.  augurare  ;  Sp.  augurar ;  Fr.  augurer.]     [i. 

AUGURED  ;  pp.     AUGURING,  AUGUUED.]   To 

predict  or  conjecture  from  signs ;  to  prognos- 
ticate ;  to  guess.  "  My  auguring  hope."  Shak. 
"  My  auguring  mind."  Dryden. 

Au'GUR,  V.  a.  To  foretell ;  to  presage  ;  to  fore- 
bode ;  to  betoken ;  to  portend.  "  I  did  augur 
all  this  to  him  beforehand."  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  It  augurs  ill  to  lie  too  fond  of  pleasure ;  but 
it  presaaen  well  to  be  industrious;  diligence  betokens 
prosperity  ;  clouds  portend  nx  forebode  a  storm. 

Au'GU-RAL,  a.    Relating  to  augury.        Bryant. 

AU'GU-RATE,  V.  n.  To  judge  by  augury.  "I 
augurated  truly."     [r.]  Warburton. 

t  AU-GU-RA'TION,  n.  The  practice  of  augury. 
"  He  contemned  the  . . .  augurations."  Broicne. 

Au'GUR-gR,  n.    An  augur ;  a  soothsayer.  Shak. 

AU-GU'RI-AL,  rt.  Relating  to  augury.  "  Augu- 
rial  and  tripudiary  divinations.  Browne. 

Au'GU-rIst,  n.    An  augur,     [r.]  Booth. 

t  Au'GU-RIZE,  V,  n.  To  practise  angviry.  Bailey. 

t  Au'GU-ROtrS,  a.  Predicting ;  prescient.  "Pre- 
saging in  their  augurous  hearts."       Chapman. 

AU'GUR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  an  augur.  Bacon. 

Au'GU-RY,  n.  [L.  augurium,  prophecy ;  sup- 
posed by  Vossius  to  be  equivalent  to  avcgeritim, 
the  conduct  or  action  of  birds,  from  avis,  a  bird, 
and  gero,  to  bear  ;  It.  <^  Sp.  auguno  ;  Fr. 
augure.] 

1.  Prognostication  by  omens  or  prodigies. 
"  She  knew  by  augury  divine."  Swift. 

2.  An  omen  ;  a  sign  ;  a  prediction. 

Sad  avr/urics  of  winter  thence  she  drew.        I>ryden. 

AU'GUST,  n.    [L.  auqustus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  agosto  ;  Fr. 

aoid.]      The   eighth    month  of  the  year;  —  so 

named  in  honor  of  Augustus  Cajsar.  Holland. 

AU-GUST',  a.  [L.  augustus ;  augeo,  to  honor,  to 
reverence.]  Impressing  awe  ;  imposing ;  ven- 
erable ;  stately  ;  great ;  grand ;  majestic ;  awful. 

The  Trojan  chief  apiwared  in  open  sight, 

Auffmt  in  visage  and  serenely  bright.  Dryden. 

AU-GUS'TAN,  a.    Relating  to  Augustus. 

Augustan  age.,  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  most  bril- 
liant period  iii  the  literary  history  of  Rofiie  ;  applied  by 
analogy  to  similar  periods  in  the  literary  history  of 
other  countries ;  as,  "  The  Augustan  age  of  English 
literature." — Augustan  confession,  the  |>rofession  of 
faith  of  the  Protestant  Lutheran  church,  drawn  up  by 
Melanchthoii,  with  the  approbation  of  Luther,  in 
order  to  be  laid  before  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsl)urg  (or  Augusta)  held  in  June,  1530; 
also  called  the  Augsburg  confession. 

AU-GUS'TINE§,  n.pl.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  An  order  of 
monks,  so  named  from  St.  Augustine ;  —  called 
also  Austiti  friars.  Milner. 

AU-GtJST'LY,  ad.   In  an  august  manner.  Young. 

AU-GUST'NPSS,  n.  Elevation  of  look  ;  loftiness 
of  mien  ;  dignity.  Johnson. 

Auk,  n.  [L.  alca,  a  penguin  ;  Icel.  atclka ;  Dan. 
alke.]  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  family  Alcidce 
and  sub-family  AlcincB.  —  See  AlciNjE.     Gray. 

AUK'WARD,  a.    See  Awkward. 

AU-LA'RJ-AN,  a.  PL.  aula,  from  Gr.  av?.r'i,  a  hall.] 
Relating  to  a  hall.  Smart. 

AU-LA'RI-AN,  n.  A  member  of  a  hall,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  member  of  a  college,  at  Oxford, 
England.  Life  of  A.  Wood. 

AULD,  a.     [A.  S.  aid.]     Old.     [Scotch.]       Shak. 

AVLD  LAJVO-SYJVE.  [Scotch.]  A  favorite 
phrase  used  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land to  express  days  long  since  past.  "  The 
days  of  auld  lang-sync."  Bums. 

AuLD'-wArLD,  a.  [Scotch.]  Old-fashioned; 
antique;  ancient.      •  Ferguson's  Poems. 

AU-LET'JC,  a.  [Gr.  niAiJf,  a  wind  instrument,  a 
pipe.]     Belonging  to  pipes,     [r.]  Bailey. 

Au'LfC,  rt.  [L.aulicus;  aula,  a  hall.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  court,  or  to  the  imperial  council. 

AnUc  council,  the  personal  council  of  the  emperor 
of  the  late  German  empire.  Brande. 


AULN,   or    AUNE    (awn),    n.     [Fr.   aulne.]     A 

French  measure  of  length ;  an  ell.  Johtiaon. 
AUL'NA^E  (aw'njj),  71.     Measurement   by  the 

ell-  Smart. 

AUL'NA-9PR    (aw'n9-j?r),    n.      A  measurer   of 

cloth;  aluager.  Blackstone. 

t  AU-MAIL',  V.  a.    [Fr.  m,aille,  network,  or  e7nail, 

enamel.]     To  variegate  ;  to  figure.        Spenser. 

t  AUM'BRY,  M.    A  little  closet.  — See  Ambrt. 

AUME,  n.     A  Dutch  measure.  —  See  Aam. 

AUN'CPL-WEIGHT  (-wat),  n.  [L.  ansa,  a  han- 
dle.] An  ancient  kind  of  balance,  or  mode  of 
weighing,  by  hanging  the  scales  at  each  end  of 
the  beam,  and  lifting  it  with  the  finger.  Boucher. 

AUNT  (ant),  n.  lL.a7mta;  Old  Fr.  a)ite;  Fr. 
tante.J. 

1.  The  sister  of  father  or  mother  in  relation 
to  their  children,  who  are  correlatively  nephews 

'and  fiieces. 

Wlio  meets  us  here  ?    My  niece  Plantagenet, 

Led  by  the  hand  of  her  kind  awU  of  Glostcr.  Shak. 

2.  t  A  procuress.  Shak. 

3.  t  Any  old  woman.  Shak. 

tAUN'T^R,  n.  An  old  v/OTdfoT  adventure.  Todd. 
t  AUN'TROUS,  a.    For  adventurous.       Chaucer. 

Au'RA,  n. ;  pi.  Au'RjE.     [L.,from  Gr.  aijpa.] 

1.  A  gentle  gale  or  breath  of  air. 

2.  {Med.)  A  vapor ;  an  exhalation  of  fine 
particles  from  a  body:  —  a  sensation  of  light 
vapor  passing  from  the  trunk  or  limbs  to- 
wards the  head,  being  a  premonitory  symptom 
in  attacks  of  epilepsy  and  hysteria.  Dunglison. 

3.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  raven.  Crabb. 

t  AU'RAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  air.      Maunder. 

AU'RATE,  n.    A  sort  of  pear.  Miller. 

AU'RATE,  n.  [L.  aurum,  gold.]  {Chem.)  A  sa- 
line compound  of  auric  acid  and  a  base.  Miller. 

Au'RAT-5D,  a.     Containing  gold.  Smart. 

Au'Rp-ATE,  a.  \L.  aureattis.]    Golden.    Southey. 

AU-RE'LI-A,  n.     [L.  aureus,  golden.]     {Zolil.) 

1.  The  chrysalis  or  pupa  state  of  an  insect. 

2.  A  genus  of  Acalephm ;  jelly-fish.    Agassiz. 

Au-RE'L|-AN,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  an 
aurelia.  Ash. 

AU-RE'0-LA,  n.  {L.,  of  the  color  of  gold.]  A 
circle  of  rays ;  the  halo  of  glory,  or  luminous 
rays,  with  which  painters  envelop  the  body  or 
surround  the  head  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin,  of 
saints,  &c. ;  but  when  it  is  limited  to  the  head, 
it  is  usually  termed  by  artists  nimbus.  FairhoU. 

Au'RIC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  composed  of 
oxygen  and  gold,  or  the  peroxide  of  gold,  hav- 
ing acid  properties.  Francis. 

AU-RJ-jCHAL'CITE,  n.  [L.  aurichalcum,  erro- 
neously written  for  onchalcum,  from  Gr.  i^tl- 
Xa^KOi,  yellow  copper  ore,  and  the  brass  made 
from  it ;  opn(,  a  mountain,  and  ^aXKdi,  copper.] 
(Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
oxide  of  copper,  carbonic  acid,  and  water ;  — 
so  named  because  it  contains  the  elements  of 
brass.  Dana. 

Au'RI-CLE  (aw're-kl),  n.  [L.  auricula,  dim.  of 
auris,  the  car  ;  It.  orccchia ;  Fr.  oreille.] 

1.  The  external  car. 

2.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  two  venous  chambers 
or  appendages  of  the  heart,  resembling  the  ex- 
ternal ear.  Dunglison. 

AU-RlCU-LA,  n.  ;  L.  pi.  AuRrc'y-zjs;  Eng. 
Au-rTc'v-l^§.  [L.  aurictila,  an  auricle.]  (Bat.) 
A  species  of  primrose ;  Primula  auricula.  Craig. 

AU-RIC'y-LAR,  a.  1.  Relating  to  the  ear;  con- 
veyed by  hearing ;  within  the  sense  of  hearing. 

You  shall  hear  ns  confer,  and  by  an  auricular  assurance 
have  your  satisfaction.  Shak, 

2.  Communicated  or  known  by  report. 

The  alchemists  call  in  many  varieties  out  of  astrology, 
auricular  traditioiTs,  and  feigned  testimonies.  Jiacon. 

3.  (Med.)  Belonging  to  the  ear,  or  to  the  au- 
ricles of  the  heart.  Dunglison. 

Auricular  confessiov,  (Eccl.)  confession  of  sins  made 
to  the  ear  of  a  priest  in  private. 
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AU-nlC'V-I.'AR, ».  (Omith.)  The  tuft  of  feathers 
around  the  orifice  of  the  ears  of  birds.     Craig. 

AlI-Rlc'l,'-LAR-LY,  ad.    In  an  auricular  manner. 
Ali-rIu'IT-LATE,      )  „.  1.  (2,„<.)  i,iue  the 
Alf-RlC'r-LAT-pU,  ^ear  ;      having    two 
lobes,  like  cars,  at  the  base.        /'.  Cyc. 
2.  (Conch.)  A  term  iij)i)liedto  certain 
bivalves  which  have   a  ti.at,  angulated  projec- 
tion on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  umbones  or 
bosses.  Ogihie. 

AK-rIf'^R-oCs,  o.  [L.  aurifer;  aurum,  gold, 
and  fcro,  to  bear.]    Producing  gold.    T/iofnson. 

Au'R[-FORM,  o.  [L.  a-<rij,  the  ear,  and  forma, 
form.]     Shaped  like  an  ear.  Craig. 

Ju-KI'OjJ,  n. ;  pi.  Air-RPp^.  [L.,  a  charioteer.] 
{jistroH.)  The  Wagoner,  or  Cnarioteer,  one  of 
the  constellations.  Hind. 

AU-RI'G.\L,  a.    Belonging  to  a  chariot.  Bulwcr. 

AiT-RI-GA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  auriga,  a  charioteer.] 
Act  of  driving  carriages,     [ii.]  Balky. 

Au-rIg'RA-PHY,  n.  [^Gr.  aZpov,  gold,  and  YP''"h>i 
to  write.]     Art  of  writing  with  gold.   Maunder. 

AU-R|-PHRY<^'|-ATE,  a.  [L.  aurum,  gold,  and 
Low  li.phrygiare,  to  adorn  with  embroidery,  i.  e. 
Phrygian  needlework.]  Embroidered  with  gold. 

Nor  wore  he  [the  popej  mitre  here 
Precious  or  auriijhiygiate.  SoutMy. 

Au-RI-PIO-MEJ^' rUM,  n.  [L.]  (Mm.)  Yellow 
sulphuret  of  arsenic.  —  See  Okpiment. 

Au'RJ-ScAlp,  n.  [L.  auHs,  the  ear,  and  scalpo, 
to  scrape.]  An  instrument  for  cleaning  the 
ears  ;  an  car-pick.  Smart, 

AIJ'RIST,  n.  [L.  auris,  the  ear.]  A  surgeon 
who  treats  diseases  of  the  ear.  Dunghson. 

Alj"R|T-?D,  o.  [L.  auritus.]  {Zool.  &  Dot.) 
Having  ears,  or  appendages  like  ears.  Ilill. 

Air-RO-Cfil'H'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  aZoov,  gold,  and 
KCipaXi'i,  the  head.]  (ZoOl.)  Having  the  head  of 
a  golden  color.  Craig. 

Au'RO€[IS,  n.  [L.  tirus,  a  bison,  and  Ger.  ochs, 
an  ox.]  A  species  of  wild  ox,  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct ;  the  European  Bison  priscxts.  Owen. 

Au-RQ-CY'A-NIDE,  n.  [Gr.  aZpovy  gold,  and 
K\><it'6i,  blue.]  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  the  cy- 
anide of  gold  and  a  basic  oxide.  Branae. 

A»;-R6'RA,  n. ;  pi.  L.  Xu-Ro'Rm;  Eng.  Xij-r6'- 
BA?.  [L. ;  from  Gr.  aiipioj,  golden,  andupu,  hour.] 

1.  Daybreak ;  the  morning ;  the  dawning  light 
before  sunrise. 

2.  {Mythol.)  The  goddess  of  Morning,  rep- 
resented by  the  poets  as  riding  in  a  rose-col- 
ored chariot,  scattering  roses  from  her  hand, 
and  preceded  by  the  morning  star. 

Leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Awrora's  fan.  Milton. 

3.  (Bat.)  A  species  of  crowfoot.       Johnson. 

Au-Rb'R4  Bb-RK-A'US,  n.  [L.,  northern  day- 
break.] A  nocturnal  luminous  meteor,  sup- 
posed to  be  electrical,  often  very  splendid, 
especially  in  high  northern  latitudes.  It  con- 
sists of  white  or  variously  colored  mellow 
light,  and  exhibits  vLrious  and  changing  forms 
and  appearances,  as  the  arch,  columnar  up- 
shooting  streams,  beautiful  coruscations,  &c., 
which  sometimes  cover  the  whole  heavens.  It 
is  usually  preceded  and  accompanied  by  mag- 
netic perturbations;  and  the  summit  of  the  au- 
roral arch  is  always  in  or  near  the  magnetic 
meridian.  It  takes  its  name  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  dawn,  and  is  called  also  nortliem 
lights  and  polar  lights. 

Aurora  aHKtralin,  the  same  phenomenon  seen  to- 
wards the  south  pole. 

AlJ-R()'RAL,a.  Relating  to  the  aurora  or  aurora 
borealis.  Phil.  Mag. 

Au-RO-TKI/LU-RfTE,  n.  [L.  aurxmi,  gold,  and 
Mod.  L.  te/lurintn.]  (Mtn.)  An  ore  of  tellu- 
rium containing  gold  and  silver.  Iktna. 

AU'ROM  Fiy/.JUr-JVjJV^,  n.  [L.,  fidminating 
gold.]  {Chcm.)  An  explosive  pre])aration  made 
by  dissolving  gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and 
precipitating  it  with  ammonia.  Qiiincy. 

AU8-CI;L-TA'TIQN,  n.     [L.  auscuUo,  to  listen.] 


1.  A  listening  to.  "You  shall  hear  what 
deserves  •^.tcntive  ansrruUation."  llirkrs. 

2.  (Med.)  A  method  of  examining  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  lungs  by  listening  to  sounds  in 
the  chest  through  a  stethoscope.       DungUaon. 

AlJ8'(;iJL-TA-TOR,  n.  (Med.)  One  who  practises 
auscultation.  Motith.  liev. 

Aus-cOL'TA-TQ-RY,a.  (Med.)  Relating  to  aus- 
cultation. *  Qu.  Rev. 

AUS'P|-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  auspices  or  omens  ; 
auspicatory.  Craig. 

Au'SPJ-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  auspicor,  auspicattis,  to 
foretell  by  observing  the  flight  and  singing  of 
birds.] 

1.  To  foreshow ;  to  give  token  of. 

As  that  did  atmiicott 
So  lasting  glory  to  AugustuK  state.         B.  Jonion. 

2.  To  take  the  first  step  towards ;  to  begin. 

One  of  tlic  very  first  acts  by  which  it  [the  guvenimrnt] 
aw/iicated  its  entrance  into  function.  Jiurke. 

AUS'PJ-CA-TO-RY,  a.  Relating  to  auspices  or 
omens ;  auspica'l.  Ogilvie. 

AU'SPjCE,  n. ;  pi.  Au'spf-cES.  [L.  auapicium, 
divination  by  the  flight  ana  singing  of  birds ; 
avis,  a  bird,  and  spicto,  to  look  at.] 

1.  Omen  or  omens,  such  as  usca  to  be  drawn 
from  birds  ;  augury.  Bp.  Story. 

2.  Protection ;  influence. 

By  whose  high  augpice  Rome  hath  stood 
So  lung.  B.  Jonton. 

K^ln  this  sense,  It  is  generally  plural ;  as,  "  Un- 
der his  auspices  success  is  certain." 

AU-SPI"CIAL  (aw-sptsh'^l),  a.  Relating  to  prog- 
nostics. Johnson. 

AU-SPI"CI0^'S  (ftw-sp^sh'us,  66),  a.  1.  Having 
omens  of  success  ;  prosperous  ;  fortunate. 
"  Auspicious  chief."  Dryden. 

2.  Favorable  ;  propitious  ;  lucky ;  hanpy. 
"  Auspicious  gales.  '  Snak. 

Syn.  —  Auspicious  circumstances;  prosperous  or 
fortunate  in  business  ;  a  prosperous  enler|)rise ;  a  fa- 
vorable wind  ;  a  propitious  season ;  a  lucky  incident ; 
a  kappy  coincidence. 

AU-SPfcIOUS-LY  (iw-spTsh'us-l?),  ad.  Prosper- 
ously ;  favorably  ;  happily.  Dryden. 

AU-SPI"ClOVS-NESS  (Clw-spIsh'us-nSs),  n.  Prom- 
ise  of  happiness  ;  prosperity.  Johnson. 

AU-STERE',  a.  [Gr.  aS^rjypoj ;  L.  austerus ;  It.  4r 
Sp.  austero  ;  Fr.  austire.] 

1.  Harsh  to  the  taste ;  having  acerbity. 
"Austere  wines  diluted  with  water."  ArlnUhnot. 

2.  Severe ;  harsh  ;  rigid  ;  ascetic  ;  rigorous  ; 
stern ;  crabbed. 

Be  not  unlike  all  others,  not  mistert 

As  thou  art  strong,  inflexible  as  steel.  Milton. 

3.  (F.  Arts.)  Scrupulously  truthful.  Fairholt. 
Syn.  —  Austere  master,  temper,  or  habit;   srrere 

punishment;  harsh  manners;  rig^id  justice;  ascetic 
habit ;  rigorous  discipline  ;  stem  decree  ;  crabbed  tem- 
per ;  sour  aspect.  Tlie  painter  is  austere  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  subject  vvlion  ho  rejects  all  oruauient  or 
adventitious  aid.  —  See  Haksm. 

Au-STERE'LY,  ad.    Rigidly;  severely;  sternly. 

Hypocrites  nnnlerety  talk 
Of  purity,  and  place,  and  innocence.  Milton. 

AU-STERE'NPSS,    n.      1.  Quality   of  being  au- 
stere ;  roughness  of  taste.  Johnson. 
2.  Severity  ;    austerity  ;    rigor.      "  The   au- 
stereneas  of  my  life."  Shak. 

AU-STER'1-TY,  n.     Severity;    excessive   rigor; 
mortified  life  ;  harsh  discipline.     "  The  auster- 
ity of  a  capuchin."  Addison. 
Syn.  —  Austeritij  of  monastic  life  ;  sererity  of  dis- 
ciplnio  ;  rigor  of  punishment  ur  of  the  laws. 

Au'STRAL,  a.  [li.  austrnlis ;  auster,  the  south 
wind.]  Relating  to  the  south ;  southern. 
"  Austral  signs."  Johnson. 

AU-STRAL-A'SIAN  (-i'shm),  o.  (Geog.)  Relat- 
ing to  Australasia.  Smart. 

AU-STRAL-A'SIAN  (-S'shjn),  n.  (Geog.)  A  na- 
tive of  Australasia.  P.  Cyc. 

AU-STRA'LI-AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Pcrtoining  to  Au- 
stralia or  New  Holland.  P.  Cyc. 

Au-8TRA'L|-AN,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  of  Au- 
stralia or  New  Holland.  P.  Cyc. 

Au'STRAL-IZE,  r.  n.  To  tend  towards  the 
south,  as  one  pole  of  a  magnet.  Brotnte. 


AU8'TR|-AN,  n.  [Oer.  fitter,  eastern,  and  rtieh, 
kingdom.]    (Geog.)  A  native  of  Austria.  Coze. 

AUS'TRI-A.N,  a.    (Geog.)  Relating  to  Austria. 

t  At;8'TR|NE,  a.    Southern;  austraL        Bailry. 

tAu'8TR|.\o.(;R,  n.  [Old  Fr.  austour,  a  gos- 
hawk.]   A  falconer  ;  an  astringcr.  CowelL 

Aur'TRQ-.MAN-CY,  n.  [L.  auster,  the  south 
wind,  and  Gr.  narrUa,  prophecy.]  Divination 
by  the  winds.  DungUaon. 

t  AU'TAR-«IIV,n.  [Ot.  airn^la  ;  aBnn,  self,  and 
^C)C'''  government.]  Absolute  power ;  self-suf- 
ficiency. MiUom. 

tAu'T^R,  n.     IFr.autel.]    An  altar.     Chaucer. 

AU-THftN'TlC,  ,  „.     [Or.  ivO.^,.6,,  vouched 

AL'-TIIKN'TI-CAL,  S  for,  warranted;  avOiyTm.an 

absolute   ruler,    one  who  has   power  and    can 

delegate  it ;  L.  aitthetUicus ;  It.  ^  8p.  autentico ; 

Fr.  utttheiUitjue.] 

1.  Resting  on  proper  authority  ;  properly  at- 
tested ;  genuine ;  real ;  true. 

Being  examined  on  the«c  material  deftcta  in  the  aatlmiti- 
calness  of  a  |>a{>er  prtxluced  by  them  a*  atilhmtie.  [they] 
could  give  no  sort  o{^ account  how  It  happened  to  be  without 
a  siguuture.  Bwrke. 

2.  (Greek  Mut.)  Noting  modes  or  keys  whose 
tones  were  related  to  the  tonic,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  plagal  modes,  whose  tones  were 
related  to  the  fifth  or  dominant.  Dwight. 

Syn.  —  Authentic  history  or  news  ;  autkentu  work  ; 
genuine  text ;  genuine  materiala  ;  trut  sloiy  or  histo- 
ry ;  real  occurrence. 

"  A  genuine  book  is  that  which  was  written  by  the 
person  whose  name  it  lieam  as  the  author  of  it.  An 
authentic  tiook  is  that  which  relatt-s  mattpm  of  fact  as 
they  really  hapiient-d.  A  iMMtk  may  be  genuae  without 
being  auiJuntic,  and  a  iKMik  may  be  authentic  without 
being  genuine."  Bp.  Hatsun.  —  Or.  Hill,  in  his  "  Lec- 
tures," reverses  the  delinilion  of  authentir,  and 
changes  that  of  genuine  as  follows: — "I  oppoM 
the  word  authentic  to  supposititious  (or  apoerff^uU), 
the  word  genuine  to  ritiatrd.  I  rail  a  iKKik  amtkntis 
which  was  tnily  the  work  of  the  person  whose  name 
it  bears.  I  rail  a  iMKtk  genuine  which  remains  in  all 
material  points  the  same  as  when  it  proceeded  from 
the  author."     Dr.  Hill. 

AU-THfiN'Tl-CAULY,a<f.  In  an  authentic  man. 
ner.  "  Not  yet  authentically  decided."  Browne. 

AU-TH£N'T|-CAL-Nf:ss,  n.     Quality  of   being 

authentic ;  authenticity. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pleasant  than  to  lee  Tirtooao*  about 
a  cabinet  of  medals  descantinf  upon  the  Tajne,  rarttr,  and 
aulhenticaluest  of  the  aeTcral  pieces.  AadiMtn. 

AU-TH£n'TI-CATE,  r.  a.     [i.  AiTiiENTlCATKn  ; 

pp.    AITHENTIC.VTINO,    AUTHENTICATED.]      To 

prove  authentic ;  to  give  credit  or  validity  to  by 
establishing  the  author  or  authority. 

I  have  aylhenlienleti  two  portraits  of  that  prince.  Walpole. 

AU-TH£N-T|-CA'TI0N,  n.  Act  of  authenticat- 
ing ;  a  proper  or  legal  attestation.      Gladstone. 

Ar-THgN-Tf<;;'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
authentic,  or  of  resting  on  proper  authority ; 
authenticalness ;  genuineness.  Walpdle. 

tAU-THfiN'TlC-LY.  flrf.  Authentically.  "Judi- 
cially and  authenticly  made."  Hall, 

tAUrTHft.N'TlC-NfisS,  n.  Authenticitv.  "The 
authenticness  of  that  decree."  llammond. 

AU-TH£N'T1CS,  n.  pi.  (Ciril  Law.)  A  Latin 
translation,  from  tnc  Greek,  of  the  Novels  or 
New  Constitutions  of  Justinian,  made  by  an 
anonymous  author;  —  so  called  because  the 
Novels  were  translate<I  entire,  to  distingtiish 
it  from  the  epitome  made  by  Julian.      BurriU. 

AU'THOR,  ».  [L.  auctor;  It.  autore;  Sp.  ot/tor; 
Old  Fr.  autmir ;  Fr.  auteur.] 

1.  He  to  whom  any  thing  owes  its  origin; 
originator ;  creator ;  maker ;  first  cause. 

Thou  art  my  ftther,  thoa  mj  author,  thou 

My  l>einj;  gar'st  me.  JhltoiL 

2.  One  who  composes  a  work  of  science  or 
literature  ;  the  first  writer  of  any  thing,  distinct 
from  a  translator  or  compiler ;  a  composer ;  a 
writer. 

.\n  author  has  the  choice  of  his  own  tbonghts  and  word*. 
which  a  translator  ha*  not.  MM-ptm. 

An  aithorl    'T  is  a  Tencrablc  namet 
How  ft>w  drsenrr  ill  and  what  nnmbm clainit       Popt. 
The  chief  glury  of  crrry  peo|4e  ariars  ftvia  ita  mulkan. 

Syn.  — See  Writer. 
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tAU'THQR,  V.  a.  To  occasion;  to  efFect. 
"  What  hand  hath  authored  it."       Beau.  <Sf  FL 

Au'THOR-KSS,  n.    A  female  author.  J^ope. 

Mig'  This  word  is  now  well  established.  Heretofore 
■    avthor  was    commonly   applied   to   writers  of  both 
sexes  ;  and  souic  still  so  use  it. 

Au-Til6'RI-AL,  a.    Relating  to   an  author,    or 

authorship.'    [it.]  Huutheij. 

Au'THOR-iijM.M.  Authorship.  \k.'\  Anna  Seioard. 

AU-THOR'l-TA-TIVE,  a.  1.  Having  due  au- 
thority ;  exercising  authority  ;  commanding. 

It  is  of  perilous  consequence  thut  foreigners  should  have 
authoritatice  influeuce  upon  the  subjects  of  any  prince. 

Harrow. 

2.  Dictatorial;  magisterial;  peremptory. 

The  mock  autlinrUative  manner  of  the  one,  and  the  insipid 
mirth  of  the  other.  Hivi/t. 

Syn.  — See  Magisterial,. 

AU-THOR'j-TA-TlVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  authorita- 
tive manner.  Clarke. 

AU-THOR'l-TA-TlVE-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being 
authoritative'.  Bailey. 

Au-THOR'I-TY,  n.  [L.  auctontas ;  It.  autoritit ; 
Sp.  autoridad;  Fr.  auturiti'.'] 

1.  Legal  or  genuine  power ;  sovereignty  of 
established  government ;  dominion. 

If  law,  mithoritji,  and  power  deny  not. 

It  will  go  hard  witli  poor  Antonio.  Shak. 

2.  pi.  Agents  of  established  government ;  as, 
"  The  civil  authorities." 

-  •  3.  Rule ;  sway  ;  ascendency ;  influence  from 
superiority  of  endowment  or  condition. 

Truth,  wisdom,  sanetitude  severe  and  pure. 

Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed, 

Whence  true  autlioritj/  in  nicu.  Milton. 

4.  Delegated  power. 

Bv  what  mit/iority  docst  thou  these  things?  and  who  pave 
thce'this  authority!  Mark  xi.  28. 

But  man,  proud  man. 
Dressed  in  a  little  brief  aut/ioi-it//. 
Plays  sucli  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep.  Shak. 

5.  A  witness  ;  a  person  or  writing  that  offers 
corroborating  evidence. 

Something  I  have  heard  of  this,  which  I  would  be  glad  to 

find  by  so  sweet  an  authuritij  confirmed.  /Sidney. 

With  regard  to  aiilhorily,  it  is  the  greatest  weakness  to 

-  Bttribute  infinite  credit  to  particular  authors,  and  to  reflise 
his  own  judgment  to  Time,  the  author  of  all  authors,  and 
therefore  of  all  authority.  Bacun. 

6.  Cogency  of  evidence ;  weight  of  testimo- 
ny.    ^^ Authority  of  the  Scriptures."       Hooker. 

7.  A  precedent,  or  an  act  or  decision  worthy 
to  be  followed  as  a  precedent ;  as,  "  The  au- 
thorities cited  in  courts  of  law." 

Syn. Authority  of  a  prince;  sovereignty  of  the 

constitution,  of  the  laws,  of  the  people ;  dominion  of 
an  empire  ;  rule  of  a  monarch  ;  sway  of  an  orator 
when  he  gains  an  ascendency  over  the  multitude  by 
the  influence  of  his  abilities:  —  authority  to  compel, 
influence  to  persuade. 

AU'THOR-I-ZA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  author- 
ized.    "  A  censure  author izable."     Hammond. 

AU-THOR-l-ZA'TION,  n.  Act  of  authorizing; 
establishment  by  authority.  Hate. 

AU'TIIOR-IZE,  V.  a.  \i.  AUTHORIZED  ;  pp.  AU- 
THORIZING, AUTHORIZED.] 

1.  To  endow  with  authority ;  to  sanction ;  to 
justify. 

Those  forms  are  best  which  have  been  longest  received 
and  authorized  in  a  nation  by  custom  and  use.  Temple. 

All  virtue  lies  in  a  power  of  denying  our  own  desires 
where  reason  does  not  anlhorize  thent.  Locke. 

Be  a  person  in  vogue  with  the  multitude,  he  shall  author- 
ize any  nonsense.  South. 

2.  To  make  legal  or  right. 

To  have  countenanced  in  him  irrcpularity,  and  disobe- 
dience to  that  light  which  he  had,  would  have  been  to  have 
authorized  disorder,  confusion,  and  wickedness  in  his  crea- 
tures. Locke. 

Syn.  — See  Commission. 
AU'THOR-IZED  (aw'thor-izd),  p.  a.     Having  au- 
thority ;  supported  by  authority. 

AU'THQR-LESS,  a.  Without  an  author.  "Tra- 
dition and  an  authorless  pamphlet."        Fuller. 

AU'THOR-LING,»i.    A  petty  author.      Colcridye. 

AU'TIIOR-LY,  a.  Belonging  to  an  author.  "He 
keeps  his  own  authorly  secrets."  [ii.]   Cowper. 

Au'THOR-SHIP,  n.     State  of  being  an  author. 

AU-TO-BI-OG'RA-PIipR,  n.  [See  Autotiiogra- 
PHY.]     One  who  writes  his  own.  life.    Brydgcs. 


AU-TO-BI-O-GRAPH'IC,  a.  Same  »;,AUTOmo- 
oiiAPHic.vL.  ^         Dibdin. 

AU-TO-Br-O-GRAPH'j-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  au- 
tobiography. Ed.  Rev. 

AU-TO-BJ-OG'RA-PHIST,  71.  Same  as  AuToiu- 
OGRAPiiER.      '  Month.  Rev. 

AU-TO-B|-OG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  aur<is,  self,  j3«Sj, 
life,  and  yfiaipu),  to  write.]     The   biography  or 
life  of  a  person  written  by  himself.        Brunde. 
Syn.— See  Biography. 

AU-TQ-CAR'POys,  a.  [Qr.  airdj,  by  one's  self, 
and  Kitpirdi,  fruit.]  {Bot.)  Noting  fruit  not  ad- 
herent to  the  calyx ;  superior.  Lindley. 

Au-T6€H'TH0JV,  «.  ;  pi.  Au-T60ff'THO-KE/f. 
[Gr.  avTd)(^du)v,  of  native  stock  ;  avrdi,  one's  own, 
and  ^Odv,  land,  country.]  One  who  is  supposed 
to  have  sprung  from  the  soil  itself  on  which  he 
lives  ;  one  of  the  aborigines  or  first  inhabitants 
of  a  country.  Fd.  Rev. 

AU-TOjCII'THO-NAL,  a.     Aboriginal.      Ed.  Rev. 

AU-TOjCH'THO-NOUS,  a.  Indigenous  ;  aborigi- 
nal ;  autochthonal.  Ogilvie. 

AU-TOC'RA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  avroKpaTda  ;  avrds,  self, 
and  Kparcij},  to  govern.]  Government  exercised 
by  a  single  person ;  self-derived  power.  "Au- 
tocracy and  supremacy  within  itself."      South. 

AU'TO-CRAT,  n.  [Gr.  aiiTOKpaTi'/s,  ruling  by  one's 
self.]  An  absolute  sovereign  or  ruler.  Qu.  Rev. 

AU-TO-CRAT'lC,         ^a.    Relating  to  an  autoc- 
Au-TO-CRAT'I-CAL,  )  racy ;  absolute.       Glover. 

AU-TO-CUAt'{-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
an  autocrat.  Ch.  Eng.  Rev. 

fjiU-TOC 'RjI-TOR, n.  [Gr.]  An  autocrat.  Smart. 

t  AU-TO-CRA-T6r'!-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  airoKparopi/ctSf.] 
Same  as  Autocratical.  '  Pearson. 

AU-T6c'RA-TRICE,  ;„,    A  female  absohite  sov- 
AU-TOC'RA-TRix,     )  ereign  or  autocrat.  Davis. 

Au'TO-CRAT-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  an  auto- 
crat ;  autocracy.  Ch.  Ob. 

AUTO-DA-FE    (au'to-d?i-(a'),   «. ;  pi.   AVTOS- 

DA-FE.     [Port.,  act  of  the  faith.'] 
AUTO-DEr-FE  (au'to-de-(a'),   n.  ;  pi.  AUTOS 

DE  FE.     [Sp.,  act  of  faith.'] 

1.  A  public  solenmity  held  by  the  Court  of 
the  Inquisition  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  was  a 
juil-delivery,  at  which  extracts  from  the  trials 
(autos)  of  offenders,  and  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced by  the  judges,  were  read ;  after 
which  absolution  was  conferred  on  those  who 
were  penitent,  and  those  condemned  to  death 
were  transferred  to  the  secular  authority.  Here 
the  auto,  properly  so  called,  ended.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  victims  took  place  immediately  after- 
wards, under  the  authority  of  the  civil  judge,  a 
secretary  to  the  Inquisition  attending.  Brande. 

The  religious  import  of  the  nuto  de  fe  was  intimated  by 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  celebrated  on  a  Sunday,  or 
some  other  holiday  of  the  church.  I're^cott. 

2.  A  similar  solemnity  for  the  trial  and  sen- 
tence of  heretics,  at  which  only  the  officials  of 
the  Inquisition  were  present.  Brande. 

3.  The  sentence  or  condemnation  pro- 
nounced by  the  Inquisition  upon  a  single  indi- 
vidual. Brande. 

4^  As  the  details  of  an  auto-da-fe  were  first  made 
familiar  to  the  English  public  in  an  account  of  the 
Inquisition  at  Goa  (a  Portuguese  colony  in  the  East 
Indies),  published  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Portuguese  form  of  the  phrase  has  generally  prevailed 
in  English  literature,  even  when  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion is  spoken  of. 

t  AU-TO-9E'N5-AL,  a.  [Gr.  ahroyev^f.]  Self- 
begotten  ;  autogenous.  Waterhouse. 

AU-TO(?'5-NO(jS,  a.  Autogeneal ;  —  applied  par- 
ticularly to  soldering,  and  signifying  that  the 
metals  are  united  by  fusing  part  of  their  own 
substance.  Ogilvie. 

AU'TO-GRAPFI,  n.  [Gr.  nvrdyp^tpov ;  avrds,  self, 
and  yfm(/i(i),  to  write  ;  Fr.  aiitographe.]  A  per- 
son's own  handwriting;  an.  original  signature 
or  manuscript,  in  opposition  to  an  apograph, 
or  copy.     "  The  author's  autograph."    Warton. 

t  AU-T6g'R.A-PHAL,  a.     Autographical.  Bennet. 


AU-TO-GRAPII'lC         ^„.    Relating  to  an  auto. 
AU-TO-GRAPH'l-CAL,  ^  graph.  Gent.  Mag. 

AU-T6g'RA-PHY,  m.  1.  A  person's  own  hand- 
writing; autograph.  Knox. 
2.  A  process  in  lithography  by  which  a  writ- 
ing or  drawing  is  transferred  from  paper  to 
stone.                                                            Ogilvie. 

AU-T6m'A-TAL,  a.    Automatic,     [r.]         Todd. 

AU'TO-MATH,  n.  [Gr.  ahToiia6,)q  ;  niriSf,  self,  and 
fiaBciv,  to  learn.]  One  who  is  self-taught.  Smart. 

AU-TO-MAT'{C,  .„.     1.  R^i^ting  to  an   au- 

AU-TO-MAT'l-CAL,  S  tomaton  ;  noting  opera- 
tions carried  oii  by  self-acting  machinery. 

It  is  in  our  miKlern  cotton  and  flax  mills  that  automatic 
operations  are  displayed  to  most  advantage.  Ure. 

2.  (Med.)  Acting  of  itself;  spontaneous;  — 
applied  to  those  muscular  actions  which  are 
not  dependent  on  the  will  or  other  act  of  the 
mind.  Dunglison. 

AU-TOM'A-TISM,  n.  [Gr.  nuro/jrjrur/xds,  an  acting 
of  one's  self.]  Automatic  action  ;  —  one  of  the 
theories  as  to  the  activity  of  matter.     Fleming. 

Au-T6m'A-t6n,  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Af.'-TQM'A-TA  ;  Eng. 
au-t6m'a-ton§  ; — both  in  good  use.  [L.  au-. 
toinatmi,  from  Gr.  airdnuTov ;  avrdf,  self,  and 
liuTcvu),  to  seek,  to  strive.] 

1.  A  machine  so  constructed  as  to  appear  to 
be  self-moving  in  imitating  some  of  the  actions 
of  men. or  animals.  Ure. 

2.  Any  combination  or  structure  which 
moves  or  operates  by  an  extraneous  but  hid- 
den agency. 

God  may  rationally  he  supposed  to  have  framed  so  great 
and  admirable  an  automaton  as  the  world,  for  several  ends 
and  purposes.  Hoi/le, 

It  is  greater  to  understand  the  art  whereby  the  Almighty 
governs  the  motions  of  the  great  automaton,  than  to  nave 
learned  the  intrigues  of  policy.  OlanviU. 

t  AU-t6m'A-TOUS,  a.    Automatical.      Browne. 

AU-T(^M'5-TpR,  n.  [Gr.  ahrdq,  self,  and  nirpov,  a 
measure.]  {Chcm  )  An  instrument  for  mca.s. 
uring  the  quantity  of  moisture.  Weale. 

Au-TOM'O-LlTE,  n.  [Gr.  avrSiioXog,  a  deserter.] 
(Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  mixed  with  the 
oxides  of  zinc  and  iron,  though  it  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  an  ore  ;  called  also  gahnite.  Dana. 

Au-TO-M-b'ME-A,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  crus- 
taceans found  in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Cutter. 

t  AU-TO-NO'MI-AN,  n.  One  who  practises  au- 
tonomy. Baxter. 

AU-TO-n6m'IC,  a.  Relating  to  autonomy;  hav- 
ing the  power  of  self-government.         Ec.  Rev. 

AU-T6N'0-M0US,  a.  [Gr.  uuro{,  self,  and  vd/tof, 
a  law.]  Self-governed  ;  autonomic,  [ii.]   Craig, 

t  AU-T6N'0-MY,  fl.  [Gr.  avTovo/ila  ;  avros,  self,  and 
vdfioi,  a  law.]  The  living  according  to  one's  own 
law  or  mind ;  self-government.  Bailey. 

AU-TOP  SJC,         i  d^   Seen  with  one's  own  eyes ;  ■ 
Ay-TOP'S|-CAL,  )  autoptical.  Francis. 

Au't6p-SY,  n.  [Gr.  airo^i'a;  a'vrdg,  self,  and 
^4"5,  sight.] 

1.  The  seeing  with  one's  own  eyes ;  ocular 
evidence  ;  examination  by  one's  self.     Quincy. 

2.  (Med.)  A  post-mortem  examination.  Mott. 


own 
Evelyn. 


t  Au-TOP'TI-CAL,  a.     Perceived  by  one's 
eyes.     "  By  autoptical  experience.  '        Et 

t  AU-TOP'Tl-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  one's 
own  eyes ;  by  ocular  evidence.  Browne. 

tAU-TO-SjCHED-I-As'TI-CALfaw-to-sked-e-as't?- 
kjil),  a.  [Gr.  mVeij,  self,  and  aT^^iiiaariKds,  done 
off-hand.]     Hasty ;  slight.  Martin. 

AU-TO-THE'i§M,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  self- 
existence  of  God.     [it.]  Maunder. 

Au'TUMN  (aw'tum),  w.  [L.  autumnus,  for  auc- 
tuninus;  augeo,  ftuctus,  to  increase;  It.  aw^on- 
no ;  Sp.  otoho ;  Fr.  automne.]  The  season  of 
the  year  between  summer  and  winter,  compris- 
ihg,  astronomically ,  the  period  from  the  autum- ' 
nal  equinox,  about  the  22d  of  September,  to 
the  winter  solstice,  about  the  22d  of  December. 
—  "  Autumn  popularly  comprises  [in  Eng- 
land]  August,  September,  and  October  "  (John- 
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ton)  ;  but  in  the  United  States,  September,  Oc- 
tober, and  November. 

Spring  nnd  autumn  hero 
Danced  h«nd  iu  biuid.  Milton. 

Thrn  cttinr  the-  aulumn,  iill  in  yellow  clad. 
At  though  he  ji'vc'd  in  hi«  iilc-nteoiii  utore. 
Laden  with  h-iiiis,  tliat  made  hiiu  Uugh,  full  fUd 
That  he  had  banished  hunger.  Spetuer. 

AU-TOM'NAL,  a.    Belonging  to  autumn. 

Kuliuge  rich  with  aoinc  auluiimtil  tint.  Oilpin. 

JhtttLmnal  eqiiinoi,  the  time  whon  tlio  sun  crosxes 
the  e(|iinti>r,  K<>i>ii:  •'<oiithwaril,  about  the  22(1  of  Sop- 
teintter.  See  Eqi;ino.x.  —  Alsu  tlie  point  at  wliich 
the  8un  ix  at  tliu  tiiiio  of  tiie  autumnal  equinox,  lieing 
one  of  tlie  two  |>uint8  of  interiioction  of  Uie  ecliptic 
with  the  equatur. 

t  A(.'-TCM'Nl-Ty,n.  The  season  or  fruits  of  au- 
tumn ;  harvest  time,  or  harvest.  Bp.  Hall. 

Jux-F.'SIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  av(>i<"s,  increase.] 
{lihet.)  Amplification.  Peacham. 

t  AL'X-fcT'lC,  a.    Increasing.  Hutchinson. 

AU^-Il/IAU  (awg-zll'y?r),  a.  Assisting;  auxil- 
iary. "To  meet  alone,  ...  or  sock  auxiliar 
force."  Pope. 

tAU-^-lL'IAR  (Iwg-zH'ysr),  n.  A  helper;  an 
aider  ;  an  auxiliary.  Glover. 

Aujf-lL'IAR-LY,  Off.    By  way  of  aid.    Coleridge. 

AU>f-lL'IA-RY  (awg-zTl'ysi-r?),  a.  [L.  atixilinm, 
aid.]  Helping ;  assisting.  "  With  auxiliary 
or  aid  soldiers,  lightly  armed."  Holland. 

Au^--Il'1.\-RY  (awg-zTl'y?-r?),  n.  1.  A  helper ; 
an  assistant;  a  confederate.  South. 

2.  {Mil.)  pi.  Foreign  troops  assisting.  "Oi:e 
legion  and  a  few  auxiliaries."  Gibbon. 

Jluriliary  verb,  [Oram.)  a  verb  that  helps  to  form 
some  of  liie  tenses  of  other  verbs. — .AujiUiary  scales, 
{MuK.)  the  six  keys  or  scales,  consisting  oi  any  keys 
major  with  its  relative  minor,  and  the  attendant  key 
of  each.  —  Jluxilianj  quantity,  (Math.)  a  (piantity  in- 
troduced to  simplify  some  mathematical  operation. 

t  Au?-lL-l-A'TIQN,  n.    Help;  aid.  Bailey, 

t  Aujf-Il/IA-TO-RY,  a.    Assisting.  Sandys. 

A- VAIL'  (j-val'),  V.  a.  [L.  raleo,  to  be  able,  to 
be  worth ;  It.  valere ;  Sp.  raler  ;  Fr.  valoir.]   [i. 

AVAILKl)  ;  pp.  AVAILING,  AVAILED.] 

1.  To  profit ;  to  benefit ;  to  advance  the  in- 
terest of;  — with  of  before  the  thing  used  ;  as, 
"  To  avail  myself,  yourself,  or  himself  of  some 
advantage."         < 

Now  will  it  bent  arail  your  majesty 

To  cross  the  ecas,  and  to  be  crowned  in  France.   .  Shai: 

Yet  all  thia  avnilet/t  me  nothing.  £st/i.  v.  13. 

2.  To  promote  ;  to  prosper  ;  to  assist. 

Meantime  he  voyaged  to  explore  the  will 
Of  Jove  on  higliDodonn's  holv  hill. 
What  means  niigiit  best  his  sale  rtjturn  avaiU      Pope. 
To  avail  one's  self  of,  to  take  advantage  of. 
A- VAIL'  (si-val'),  V.  n.    To  be  of  advantage. 

The  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  avnileth  much.  James  v.  16. 
Nor  can  my  strength  arail,  unless  by  thee 
Endued  with  force  I  gain  the  victory.  Drytlen. 

A- VAIL',  n.     [Old  Fr.  availe.] 

1.  Profit;  advantage;  benefit;  use;  service. 
"Truth  ...  of  no  more  avail  to  us."         Locke. 

2.  pi.  Proceeds  arising  from  labor,  the  sale  of 
goods,  or  from  any  investment.  Stoddard. 
-  8yn. —  His  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  and  without 
profit:  —  he  conferred  no  benefit,  and  gained  no  ad- 
rautatrr.  1'alents  are  of  use  when  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  public. 

A-VAlL-A-BlL'l-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  availa- 
ble ;  suitableness  for  accomplishing  a  purpose  ; 
availablencss.  Haughtou. 

A-VAlL'A-BLE,  a.   1.  That  maybe  used  with  suc- 
cess or  advantage ;  profitable  ;  useful.   "  What- 
soever was  available  to  our  salvation."       Udal. 
2.  Having  binding  force  ;  valid. 

Laws  human  are  urailable  by  consent.  Hooker, 

^-VArL'A-Br,R-NfiSS,   n.     1.  Power  to  promote 

an  end.  "  Efficacy  or  availahleneas."  Hale. 

2.  Legal  force  ;  validity.  Johnson. 

A-VAlL'A-BLY,  <wi.     1.    Powerfully;  profitably; 

advantageously.  Johnson. 

2.  Legally;  validly.  Johnson. 

tA-VAIL'Mp.NT,  n.    Usefulness ;  avail.    Bailei/. 

AV-A-LAN^HE',  [»v-»-l4nsh'.  A'.  ;  Sv'^-ISngsh, 
Sm.],  n.    [Fr.,  from  araler,  to  descend.]     A 


vast-body  of  kiow,  ice,  earth,  &c.,  sliding  dovm 
a  mdwnf'n  Lyell. 

Once  njj're^oar  mounti  witii  thy  sky-i>ointing  pealu, 
Oft  froiir  ,wa<»n>  fret  the  uvatauche,  uuhuard. 
Shoots  downward. 


The  acalanchc,  —  the  thunderbolt  of  snow. 


(Merittoe. 
liyrun. 


t  A-VALE',  r.  a.  [Fr.  acaler,  to  descend.]  To 
let  fall ;  to  depress.  Spenser. 

t  A-VAlE',  v.  n.    To  sink  ;  to  descend.  Spenser, 

t  A-vAnCE' (?i-v4n8'),  t).a.  [Fr.avanrer.]  To  ad- 
vance ;  to  profit.  Chaucer. 

fA-VANT'AGE,  n.    [Fr.]   Advantage.      Chaucer. 

AVANT-COURIEK  (»-viing'k6-rSr)  [»-v8ng'ka-r6r, 
Ja.  ;  9-v8ng'k6r'ya',  K.  ;  ilv'6ng-kdr'6r,  Sin.\, 
n.  [Fr.  avant-coureur.]  A  messenger  who  is 
despatched  before  to  notify  the  approach  of 
others  ;  a  harbinger ;  a  forerunner.  Todd. 

tA-VANTE'  (9-vint'),  v.  a.  [Fr.  vanter.']  To 
boast ;  to  vaunt.  Chaucer. 

A-VANT'-GUARD  (9-\*nt'gard  or  s-vSng'gard) 
[fi-vftnt'gard,  IV.  P.  J.  /•'. ;  ^-vaunt'gard,  S.; 
j-vSlng'gard,  Ja. ;  a-vSng'gard,  A'.  Sm.],  n.  [Fr. 
avant,  before  or  forward,  and  garde,  guard.] 
{Mil.)  The  van ;  the  first  body  of  an  army. 

Hay  ward. 

A-VAN'TV-RlNE,n.  See  Aventukine.  W.Ency. 

AV'A-RIcE,  n.  [L.  avaritia ;  It.  ararizia;  Sp. 
avaricia;  Fr.  avarice."]  Insatiable  desire  of 
gain,  or  property  ;  cupidity  ;  penuriousncss ; 
covetousncss. 

Ararice  reigns  most  in  those  who  have  but  few  good  qual- 
ities to  recommend  them.  This  is  a  weed  that  wiUgrow  in  a 
barren  soil.  Huyhe*. 

Syn. icarice   and  penuriousnesa  keep  what   is 

gained  hy  cocetousness  and  cupidity. 

Av-A-RI"CI0V8  (av-9-risli'ii8,  66),  a.  Having 
an  insatiable  love  of  gain  ;  penurious  ;  miserly  ; 
sordid  ;  covetous ;  parsimonious  ;   niggardly. 

Your  arariciom,  money-getting  man  is  generally  a  chai^ 
actcr  of  wonderful  discretiou.  JJoiflrt/. 

Syn.  —  The  ararieioiis  arc  unwilling  to  part  with 
their  money  ;  the  conetous  are  caper  to  obtain  money  ; 
the  sordid  and  niggardly  arc  mean  in  their  dealings 
witli  others  ;  the  miserly,  the  parsimonious,  and  the 
penurious  are  mean  to  themselves  as  well  as  toothers. 

AV-A-RI"CI0LS-LY  (av-9-rtsli'ii8-I?),  ad.  In  a 
sordid  or  niggardly  manner.     '  Goldsmith. 

Av-A-Rl"CIOyS-N£SS  (5v-?-rIsh'Ha-n«9),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  avaricious.  llichardson. 

t AV'A-ROOs,  a.     Covetous;  avaricious.  Gouer. 

A-VAST',  inten.  [It.  iSr  Sp.  basfa,  it  is  enough.] 
{Naut.)  Hold  !  stop  !  stiiy  !  enough  !        Dana, 

Ar-.il-T.aN'  [5v-?-tar',  Sm.  C.  CI.  Ul).;  »-v5'tar, 
K.  Maundri  ],  n.  In  Hindoo  mythology,  an  in- 
carnation of  deity,  and  his  appearance  in  some 
manifest  shape  upon  earth.  P.  Cyc. 

t  A-VAUNCE'MgNT,  n.  [Fr.  avancement.]  Ad- 
vancement. Bale. 

A-VAUNT',  interj.    Hence  !  begone  !  Shak. 

t  A-vAUNT'  (?-vant'),  r.  a.  [Sec  Vaunt.]  To 
boast ;  to  vaunt.  Abp.  Cranmer. 

t  A-vAuNT',  r.  n.  [Fr.  avant,  forward.]  To 
come  before  ;  to  advance.  Spenser. 

t  A-VAUNT',  1  ».    Boa.sting.    "  If  he  gave 

tA-VAUNT'ANCE,  f  aught,     he      durst      make 
tA-VAUKT'RV,        i«t«««^-"  <^A«««^'-'-- 

A '  VE,  n.  [L.  ave,  hail !  be  thou  happy  !  imper- 
ative of  aveo.]  The  first  part  of  the  salu- 
tation, used  by  the  Ilonian  Catholics,  to  the 
Virj{in  Mary ;  an  abbreviation  of  Ave  Maria,  or 
Hail  Mary. 

Nino  hundred  patemnstrra  every  day. 

And  thrice  nine  hundre<l  aies,  she  was  wont  to  gay.  Sitenter. 

t  A-V£l',  r.  a.  [L.  avello.]    To  pull  away.    "  Yet 

are  not  those  parts  avelled."  Brovme. 

jj  FK—M.^- HI  Ji,  )  „_    1.  ^  prayer  to  the  Virgin 

A'V5-MA'EY,       SMary,    beginning  with  these 

words. 

Mumbling  our  Aie-Mariea  with  our  beads.  Shal\ 

2.  In  Rom,  Cath.  countries,  a  particular  time, 
about  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  also  at 
early  dawn,  when  the  bells  ring,  and  the  people 
repeat  the  Ave-Maria.  Ogiitie. 


rerenge 


A V-P-NA'CEOI'S  (»v.?.nf'«lm«,  86),  a.  VL.  awna, 
oat«.]     Belonging  tu,  or  like,  oau.    [h.]    A»h. 

Av'gN-A^E,  n.  [L.  arena,  oatt.]  (Lair.)  A 
quantity  of  oaU  paid  as  a  rent.  CowelL 

t  A  V-5-nAL'NT',  a.  [It.  axxenente ;  Fr.  arenant.] 
Becoming;  well-looking.  Chaucer. 

AVe-.N-gR,  n.    Sec  Avknob. 

A-veN9E'    (»-v«nj'),  r.  a.      [Fr.  venger.)      [i. 

AVE.NOED  ;  pp.  AVENOI.NO,  AVB.HOED.] 

1.  To  treat  with  revenge;  to  take 

upon. 

Thou  Shalt  not  m-enge,  nor  b««r  any  fntiaf  ■ffaliwt,  th« 
children  of  thy  pw.ple.  "        Utu.  »U.  W. 

2.  To  award  just  punishment  for;  to  takt 
satisfaction  for. 

lie  will  apmi^  the  blood  of  hianmuila.     DmLtk^ULVL 

3.  To  execute  punishment,  or  take  satisfac- 
tion, in  behalf  of  another  ;  to  vindicate. 

And  shall  not  God  amtoe  his  own  einrt?        Lmlt  srill.  r. 

Amige,  O  ]x>nl,  thy  slaughtered  niiils.  whoae  ImnM 

Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  rold.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  arrnge  \*  to  puniMli  in  behalf  of  anoth- 
er ;  to  rindicate  is  to  defend  another.  The  wrong*  of 
B  ]iertwili  are  arengrd,  and  liix  riehtH  riitdicale^.  To 
revenge  is  to  retaliate,  or  iMinixli  for  onu'*  wif,  and  is 
unchristian.  —  See  Retaliatio.n. 

tA-V£NpE'(»-v«nj'),  n.    Revenge.         Spenser. 

tA-v£N'9EANCE,  n.    Vengeance.  Philips. 

A-VftNpE'Ft>L,  a.    Revengeful,     [u,]     Ec.  Iter. 

A-v£NVE'M?NT,  n.    Act  of  avenging.  Spetuer. 

A-V£N'95R,  n.    One  who  avenges.  DrytUtt. 

t  A-VfiN'pgR-£s.S,  n.  A  female  avenger.  Spenser. 

t  Av'f.-NOR,  n.  [Old  Fr.  arenor,  from  L.  arena. 
oats.]  (Feudal  Latf.)  An  officer  of  the  king  or 
England's  stable,  wno  pronded  oat«  for  nis 
horses.  Bireh. 

Av'fN?,  n.  (Bat.)  The  herb  bennet,  a  perennial 
rosaceous  plant ;    Geum  urbamtm.  Miller, 

Av'?N-TAil,  n.  FNorman  Fr.  aventaille;  Fr. 
avant,  before,  ana  taille,  shape.]  The  face- 
guard,  or  movable  front  of  a  helmet,  through 
which  the  air  was  breathed  ;  ventail.   Fairholt. 

t  A-V£NT'(RE,  n.  [Fr.  aretttttre;  atenir,  to 
Jiappcn.]  (Lair.)  .\  mischance,  causing  a  man's 
death,  without  felony,  as  when  he  is  drowned 
or  burnt ;  —  properly,  adretititre.  Cotcell. 

A-v£N'Tr-RlNE,  n.  [Fr.]  (A/iw.)  A  species  of 
quartz  minutolv  spangled  throughout  the  niasa. 
with  yellow  scales.  iMtia. 

AV'5-NCe  (ttv'9-nQ),  n.  [Fr. ;  A,  to,  and  retiir, 
to  come.] 

1.  A  w  ay  by  which  a  place  may  be  entered ;  a 
passage ;  an  entrance. 


Good  guards  were  aet  up  at  all  Ibe 


of  the  city. 

( lairm/on. 


2.  An  alley  or  walk  before  a  house,  or  in  a 
garden;  —  generally  lined  with  trees.  "Col- 
onnades and  avenues  of  trees."  Burke. 

3.  ({/.  S.)  A  broad  street;  as,  "  Pennsyl- 
vania  Aventtc,"  in  Washington. 

tAv'pR,  n.  [Low  L.  arerium,  property;  Fr. 
aroiV.]     A  work-horse.  Prrgtiam. 

A-VER',  r.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  terum,  the  truth; 
Fr.  arh-er.]  [i.  avekkkii;  pp.  avkuki.vo, 
AVEUiiF.n.]  To  declare  positively;  to  attirm; 
to  assert ;  to  asseverate ;  to  protest. 

TV'e  may  nrrr,  though  (he  power  of  God  b*  infinite,  lh« 
capacities  of  matter  art'  within  hmila.  fSnttltp. 

Av'f  R-A^E,  n.  [I^w  L.  areraaium  ;  ad,  to,  and 
rervm,  the  tnith ;  i.  e.  to  the  truth,  or  near 
the  truth.  Sw/Woai*.— Fr.  ourraqr,  work  ;  i.  e. 
the  work  of  a  day,  or  as  much  as  is  usuallv  done 
in  a  day.  Spehnan  and  Bichardson.—  iAtw'L. 
arerare,  to  labor  or  perform  service  with  carts, 
horses,  oxen,  &c.  (arena).  Cotcrll.] 

1.  A  mean  proportion ;  a  medium  of  any 
given  quantities;  as,  "  An  arerage  o(  prices." 

2.  (tatr.)  A  service  hy  horse  or  carriage  an. 
eiently  due  from  a  tenant  to  his  lord  :  —  a  con- 
tribution made  by  all  the  parties  concerned  in 
a  sea-adventure,  according  to  the  interest  of 
each,  to  make  good  a  specific  loss  or  expense 
incurred  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  sometimes 
called  general  arrrage  :  —  a  small  duty  paid  by 
shippers  of  goods  to  the  master  of  the   ship, 
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AVOUCHABLE 


over  and  above  the  freight,  in  consideration  of 
his  special  care  of  the  cargo  ;  noted  in  bills  of 
lading  by  the  phrase,  "  "With  primage  and  aver- 
age accustomed."  Butrill. 
Upon  an  average,  taking  a  medium  of  all  the  cases. 

AV'5R-A^E,  V.  a.  [i.  AVEKAGED  ;  pp.  AVEKAG- 
INO,  AVEKAGED.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  a  mean,  as  imcven  or  differ- 
ent quantities  ;  to  make  equivalent,  as  a  series 
of  unlike  terms  to  one  of  like  terms. 

2.  (6'o»t.)  To  distribute  among  several  per- 
sons according  to  the  respective  shares  of  each  ; 
to  proportion  ;  as,  "  To  average  a  loss  among 
shippers  of  merchandise."  Burrill. 

Av'fR-A^E,  V.  n.  To  exist  in,  or  form,  a  medial 
quantity  ;  to  result  in,  as  a  mean  term.    Grant. 

AV'5R-A(?E,  a.  Being  of  a  mean  proportion  or 
quality.  "  Ordinary  or  average  rate."  A.  Smith. 

A V'^R— CAKE,  n.  An  oatmeal  cake ;  — called  also 
haver-cake.     [Local,  Eng.]  Ilalliwell. 

Av'^R-CORN,  n.  {Law.)  Corn  drawn  to  the 
granary  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  by  the  working 
cattle,  or  avers,  of  the  tenant.  Boucher. 

Av-5R-Dy-POIS',    See  AVOIRDUPOIS. 

A-VER'MipNT,  n.  1.  Affirmation ;  declaration. 
"  Publishing  averments  and  mr\\\cx\Aos." Burke. 
2.  (Law.)  An  offer  of  the  defendant  to  justify 
or  verify  an  exception,  or  of  either  party,  in 
pleading,  to  prove  what  he  asserts: — a  pos- 
itive statement  of  facts,  in  opposition  to  argu- 
ment or  inference :  —  proof  in  general.  Burrill. 

A-VER'N{-AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  the  lake 
Avernus,  near  Naples.  P.  Cyc. 

A V PR-PEN- NY,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  Money  paid 
towards  the  king's  carriages,  by  rent  from  land, 
instead  of  service  by  beasts  in  kind.  Bum. 

4-yt:R  'RHO-Jiy  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  wood-sorrel  family.  P.  Cyc. 

A-VER'RO-IST,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  philoso- 
phers ;  —  so  called  from  Averroes,  or  Averrho- 
es,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  commentator 
on  Aristotle.  P.  Cyc. 

A  V-5R-RUN'CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  ab,  from,  and  crunco, 
to  weed  out.]     To  root  up.     [k.]        Hudibras. 
JS£g'  More  properly  written  acerimcate. 

t  AV-PR-RUN-CA'TION,  n.  Act  of  extirpating. 
"  Averruncation  of  .  .  .  diseases."      Robinson. 

AV-?R-RUN-CA'TOR,  n.  {Hort.)  A  pruning  in- 
strument, having  two  blades  fixed  at  the  end  of 
a  rod  acting  like  scissors.  Loudon. 

t  AV-^R-SA'TION,  «.  Hatred  ;  aversion.  "Pro- 
ductive of  aversation  and  disrespect."  Barrow, 

^- VERSE',  a.     [L.  aveHo,  aversus,  to  turn  away.] 
L  +  Turned  away  or  in  another  direction. 

The  tracks  averse  a  lying  notice  gave, 

And  led  the  searcherbackward  from  the  cave.    Dryden. 

2.  Disinclined ;  unwilling ;  reluctant ;  loath  ; 
backward ;  disliking. 

Arerae  alike  to  flatter  or  offend.  Pope. 

4^  Johnson  says  of  this  word,  "  It  has  most  prop- 
erly from  before  the  object  of  aversion ;  very  fre- 
quently, but  improperly,  to."  Webster,  on  the  con- 
trary, says,  "  This  word  and  its  derivations  ought  to 
be  followed  by  to,  and  never  by  from.''''  Respectable 
authorities  may  be  cited  in  support  of  botli  these 
views,  and  in  some  cases  the  same  author  may  be 
quoted  on  eacli  side  of  the  question.  "  Averse  from 
the  sun's  beam."  Milton.  "  Averse /rom  all  obedi- 
ence." Hooker.  •'  Averse  from  peace."  Clarendon. 
"  Averse  to  any  advice."  Clarendon.  "  Averse  to  all 
innovation."  Sitifl.  "  Averse  from  Venus."  Pope, 
—  The  prevailing  and  best  modern  usage  is  in  favor 
of  to,  instead  of  from,  after  averse  and  aversion,  and 
before  the  object. 

"  The  words  averse  and  aversion  are  more  properly 
construed  with  to  than  from.  The  examples  in  favor 
of  the  latter  preposition  are  beyond  comparison  out- 
numbered by  those  in  favor  of  the  former.  Tlie  argu- 
ment from  etymology  is  here  of  no  value,  being  taken 
from  the  use  of  another  language.  If,  by  the  same 
rule,  we  were  to  regulate  all  nouns  and  verbs  of 
Latin  original,  our  present  syntax  would  be  over- 
turned. It  is  more  conformable  to  English  analogy 
with  to  ;  the  words  dislike  and  hatred,  nearly  synony- 
mous, are  thus  construed."     Campbell's  Phil.  Rket. 

Syn.  —  Averse  to  study;  unwilling  or  disliking  to 
be  instructed  ;  reluctant  or  disinclined  to  perform  a 
task  ;  loath  to  receive  advice  ;  backward  in  learning. 
--See  Adverse. 


A-V£rse'LY,  aa.    In  a  backwarfi  direction  :  — 
unwillingly  ;  with  aversion.  Daxenant. 

A-VERSE'Npss,  w.     Backwardness|,/Gnwilliug- 
ness ;  disinclination.  Atterbury. 

A-VER'SION    (9-ver'shun),   n.      1.  Repugnance ; 
antipathy;  moderate  hatred ;  dislike. 

As  in  religion,  so  In  friendship,  he  never  proffcssed  love 
when  he  had  it  not,  nor  disguised  hate  or  aversion. 

Mem.  of  Hutchinson. 

2.  Cause  of  aversion. 


Solf-Iove  and  reason  to  one  end  aspire; 
Pain  their  aversion,  pleasure  their  desire. 


Pope. 


t  A-VER'S(VE,  a.    Averse  ;  turning  away. 

Those  strong-bent  humors  which  aversive  grew.     Vaniet 

t  A-VER'SJVE-LY,  ad.    Backwardly.    Chapman. 
A- VERT',  V.  a.      [L.  averto,   to  turn  away.]     [i, 

AVEUTED  ;  pp.  AVERTING,  AVERTED.]     'To  tum 

aside  or  away  ;  to  ward  off. 

Nor  Jove  averted  once  his  glorious  eyes 
,     From  that  dread  contest.  Cnwper. 

O  Lord  I  avert  whatsoever  evil  our  swerving  may  threaten 
unto  his  church.  Hooker. 

A-VERT',   V.  n.    To  turn  away. 

Cold,  and  averting  from  our  neighbor's  good.        Thomson. 

A-VERT'fR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  averts. 
"Averters  and  purgers  ...  go  together. "Burton. 

t  A- VER'TJ-MENT,  n.    Advertisement.     Milton. 

A' VJ-A-RY,  n.  [L.  aviarium ;  avis,  a  bird.]  A  place 
enclosed  to  keep  birds  in.  Wotton. 

Av'{D,  a.    [L.  avid^is.']   Eager  for  ;  greedy,     [ii.] 

Avid  of  gold,  yet  greedier  of  renown.  Southey. 

t  A-VID'I-OUS,  a.     Greedy;  avid.  Bale. 

t  A-VID'l-OUS-LY,  ad.  Eagerly ;  greedily.  "Avid- 
iously  we  drink  the  wines."  Leland. 

A-VId'I-TY,  n.  [L.  aviditas ;  avidus ;  aveo,  to 
desire  earnestly.]  Intense  desire  ;  strong  ap- 
petite ;  voracity  ;  greediness  ;  eagerness. 

Avidity  to  know  the  causes  of  things  is  the  parent  of  all 
philosophy.  Reiil. 

Syn. iiiidity  is  in  mental  desires  what  greediness 

is  in  animal  appetites.  Avidity  and  greediness  respect 
the  desire  of  possessing  ;  eagerness,  the  general  de- 
sire of  attaining  an  object.  Avidity  of  desire ;  greed- 
iness of  gain;  voracity  of  appetite;  eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  Seized  with  avidity;  devoured 
with  greediness  or  voracity. 

t  A- VILE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  avilir,  to  make  vile  or 
cheap.]     To  depreciate.  B.  Jonson. 

A  VIJV'Ca-Ld  MAr-RI-MO'm-i,  [L.]  {Law.) 
"  From  the  bond  of  matrimony  "  ;  a  form  of 
divorce ;  a  total  divorce.  Whishaw. 

A' VIS,  n.;  pi.  A'VE?.  [L.,  a  bird.]  {Zoul.)  The 
second  class  of  vertebrata,  comprising  the  feath- 
ered animals.  —  See  Animal.  Cuvier. 

t  Av'|-§AND,p.  ».  [Fr.  aciser,  to  see.]  Observ- 
ing. Chaucer. 

t  A-VISE',  V.  n.  [Fr.  aviser."]  To  consider.  — 
See  AviZE.  Spenser. 

t  A-VISE     )„_   ^r.avis.']   Advice;  intelligence  ; 
t  A- VI'§0,  \  notice.  B.  Jonson. 

t  A-v!§E'MpNT,  n.     [Fr.]  Advisement. 

Marriage  was  managed  with  a  more  ot'isewieni.   B.  Jomon. 

t  A-Vl"§ION,  n.    A  dream ;  a  vision.      Chaucer. 

t  AV'J-ToDs,  a.  [L.  avittis,  belonging  to  a  grand- 
father.]    Left  by  ancestors  ;  ancient.      Bailey. 

t  A-VIZE',  V.  a.  To  counsel ;  to  consider  ;  to 
advise  ;  —  to  observe ;  to  look  upon.      Spenser. 

t  A-VIZE'Ft)L,  a.     Circumspect.  Spenser. 

Av-O-CA'DO,  n.  [Sp.]  {Bot.)  A  tree  found  in  the 
West  Indies,  bearing  a  fruit  much  eaten.  Miller. 

tAv'O-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  avoco.']  To  call  off. 
"  A  scholar  .  .  .  avocateth  his  mind  from  other 
occupations."  Barrow. 

Av-O-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  avocatio,  a  calling  off 
from  any  action,  a  diverting  of  the  attention.] 

1.  Act  of  calling  aside.  "Powerful  avoca- 
tions from  sin  "  South. 
.  2.  Business  that  calls  aside  ;  occasional  busi- 
ness. "  Visits  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  avocations."  Boyle. 

I  um  at  a  distance  ft-om  the  business  of  the  town  and  the 
Interruption  of  troublesome  avocations.         Melmoth's  J'liny. 


4(S°"  This  word  is  sometimes  improperly  used  in 
the  sense  of  vocation,  a  profession,  or  regular  pursuit. 
8'yn.  —  See  Business,  Occupation. 

t  A-VOC'A^TlVE,   n.     Dehortation  ;   dissuasion. 

"  Avocatives  from  vice."  Barrow. 

Av'Q-CfiT,  n.    See  Avoset.  Eng.  Cyc. 

A-VOID',  V.  a.     [Old  Fr.  vuider,  to   empty,  to 

void.]     \i.  AVOIDED  ;  jt?;j.  avoiding,  avoided.] 

1.  To  shun  ;  to  keep  away  from ;  to  eschew. 

Seek  not  temptation,  then;  which  to  avoid 
"Were  better.  Milton. 

We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing. 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm.  Shak. 

2.  t  To  evacuate  ;  to  quit. 

What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow  ? 

Pray  you,  avoid  the  house.  Shak. 

3.  fTo  emit  as  excrement  ;  to  void.  "To 
avoid  that  serous  excretion."  Browne. 

4.  {Imw.)  To  render  void.  "How  a  deed  may 
be  avoided,  or  rendered  of  no  effect."  Blackstone. 

Syn. ^Botd quarrels  and  the  gaming-house  ;  shnn 

bad  company  ;  escape  danger  ;  elude  punishment ;  es- 
clieiB  ovW.  —  To  avoid  danger  is  in  general  not  to  fall 
into  it ;  to  shun  it  is  with  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  it ;  to  escape  it  is  to  flee  from  it. 

A-VOID',  v.  n.     1.  To  retire  ;  to  withdraw. 

David  avoided  out  of  his  presence  twice.     I  Sam.  xviil.  11. 

2.  {Lata.)  To  become  void  or  vacant.  Ayliffe. 

A-VOID'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  avoided,  chided, 
or  shunned.  Locke. 

A-VOID'ANCE,  n.  1.  Act  of  avoiding.  "The 
avoidance  of  what  is  hurtful."  Watts. 

2.  An  emptying  ;  an  emission  ;  a  carrying 
off.  "  The  avoidances  and  drainings  of  water 
where  there  is  too  much."  Bacon. 

3.  {Law.)  The  state  of  becoming  vacant  by 
death,  cession,  deprivation,  &c. ;  the  condition 
of  a  benefice  when  void  of  an  incumbent :  — 
the  escaping  from  the  legal  effect  of  a  plea  by 
alleging  new  matter  in  answer.  Burrill. 

A-VOID'fR,  n.  1.  One  who  avoids  or  shuns  any 
thing.  "Avoider  of .  .  .  company."  Beau.  &;  Fl. 

2.  A  person  who  empties  or  voids.       Bailey. 

3.  The  vessel  or  utensil  in  which  any  thing 
is  carried  away.  Johnson. 

A-VolD'L$SS,  a.  Unavoidable.  "Avoidlcss  ruin 
in  which  the  empire  would  be  involved."  Dennis. 

AV-01R-Dy-P0i§'  (av-er-du-pbiii'),  n.  &  a.  [Fr. 
avoir  du  pois ;  Old  Fr.  aver  de  jjcs,  property 
or  merchandise  of  weight,  i.  e.  sold  by  weight ; 
translated  by  Kelham,  "Any  bulky  commodi- 
ties."] A  weight  of  which  a  pound  contains  16 
ounces,  and  is  in  proportion  to  a  pound  Troy 
as  175  to  144.  Thus  a  pound  of  tea  {avoirdu- 
pois) contains  7000  grains ;  a  pound  of  gold 
{Troy)  contains  5760  grains.  It  is  applied  to 
all  goods  except  the  precious  metals  and  medi- 
cines. Bra?ide. 

t  A- YOKE',  V.  a.  [L.  avoco,  to  call  away.]  To 
call  from,  or  back  again.  Cockeram. 

t  AV'O-LATE,  V.  n.  [L.  a,  from,  and ro/o,  to  fly.] 
To  fly  away  ;  to  escape ;  to  exhale.  Boyle. 

AV-O-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  avolo,  to  fly  away.l 
Flight ;  escape,     [r.]  GlanviU. 

AV'O-SET,  1 

AV-O-SET'TA,  \  "• 
{Ornith^  A  bird 
of  the  order  Gral- 
IcB,  family  Scolo- 
pacidw,  and  sub- 
family Recm-vi- 
rostnncB.      Gray. 

A-VOUCH',     V.     a. 

tOld  Fr.  voucher; 
h.    avouer."]      [i. 
avouched ;      pp. 


Avoset  {Recurviroftra  nvoeettn\ 


AVOUCHING,  AVOUCHED.] 

1.  To  affirm  ;  io  assert ;  to  maintain. 

1  can  produce  a  champion,  that  will  prove 

What  is  avouched.  Shot. 

2.  To  vindicate  ;  to  justify ;  to  sanction. 

I  could 
With  barefaced  power  sweep  hlni  fron;  my  sight, 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it.  Shot. 

t  A-VOUCH',  «.     Declaration;    testimony ;    cvi- 

ience.     "Avouch  of  mine  o^vn  eyes."        Shak. 

A-VOUCH'A-BLE,  a.   That  may  be  avouched-   [ii.[ 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  fi,  I,  6,  ij,  f,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;   HilR,  h£r. 


AVOUCHER 


.03 


AWRY 


A-VOOcU'f  n,  M.    One  wno  avouches.     Barrow. 
t  A-VOUCil'AHJNT.  n.    Declaration.  Shak. 

fA-VSOR',    fn.     [Fr.  rtiwiCT-,  to  confcM.J    Con- 
t  A-VoOkE',  \  fcssion  ;  acknowledgmcnt.&;>«Mer. 


[Fr.  avotUre,  a  bastard.] 


tA-Voi^'Tp-ReR,  )  „ 

tA-VoO'TRpR,      i  An  adulterer.  Chaucer. 

t  A-VdO'T^-Rlg,  )  n.      [Fr.  avotare,  a  bastard.] 
t  A-V60'TRI(:,      ]  Adultery.  Chaucer. 

A-VOVV*,  r.  a.     [L.  roreo;  Fr.  avouer.  — See  A- 

■  TOrCH.]    [».  WOWKU  ;  pp.  AVOWING,  AVOWED.] 

1.  To  declare  openly ;  to  affinu  ;  to  acknowl- 
edge ;  to  confess  ;  to  profess. 

Such  MturtiDiia  i)n>cefil  from  |)rlnrl|)I«-«  which  cannot  be 
aroirril  by  tho»c  who  urc  lor  urencrviiig  church  iind  state. 

2.  (Law.)  To  acknowledge  and  justify  an 
act  done.  Burrill. 

Syn.— Soe  Acknowledge,  Recoghize. 
t  A-vOvV',  n.    Determination ;  vow.  Gotcer. 

A-VO\Va-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  avowed.  Donne. 
t  A-VdvV'A-BLY,  ad.    In  an  avowable  manner. 
A-VOv^'AL,   n.    Open  declaration ;  voluntary  or 

■  frank  acknowlcdj^ment.  "  Open  encourage- 
ment and  avowal."  Hume. 

A-VuvV'ANT,  n.  (Lair.)  One  who  makes  an 
avowry,  or  avows  or  justifies  a  plea.  Blackstone. 

A-VoWeD'  (j-viifid'),  p.  a.  Declared  openly ; 
professed  ;  as,  "  His  avowed  sentiments.  ' 

A-VoW'^D-LV,  ad.    In  an  open  manner.  Seeker. 

AV-6\V-EE'  fav-oft-e',  W.  Ja.  Ash ;  j-viifl'c,  S. 
H'6.],  n.  One  to  whom  the  right  of  advowson 
of  a  church  belongs.  —  See  Advowee.    Bailey. 

A-V6W'gR,  n.    One  who  avows  or  justifies. 

A-VO\V'RY,  n.     {Law.')  A  justification  advanced 

'  in  pleading  bv  one  who   has  been  sued  in  an 

action  of  replevin  for  distraining  property  to 

satisfy  arrears  of  rent,  damages,  (*tc.       Burrill. 

t  A-v5Wtry,  n.    See  Advowtuy.  Bailey. 

A-VULSED'  (?-vaist'),  p-  a.  [L.  avello,  aviilsus, 
to  tear  away.]     riucked  away.  Shenstone. 

A-VUL'SIQN  (tt-vai'shun),  n.  Act  of  plucking 
away  ;  separation  of  parts  from  each  other. 

Spare  not  thr  little  oiI«prin;;ii,  if  they  prow 

Kc-duuilnnt:  but  the  tliruiiging  cluster!  thin 

By  kind  ainibioii.  Philipt, 

^-VRn'CIJ-LAR  (-vung'ku-,  82),  a.  [L.  arnncuhis, 
'  an  uncle.]  f  ertaining  to  an  uncle.    Thackeray. 

A-W/\IT',  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  aguetter,  to  watch; 
Ger.  ahwarten,   to   expect.  —  See  Wait.]     [i. 

awaited;   pp.    AWAITIXO,  AWAITED.] 

1.  To  wait  for  ;  to  look  for  ;  to  expect ;  to  be 

in  readiness  for. 

Tlien  rising  in  his  rajre,  he  bums  to  flphts 

The  Greek  awaits  him  with  collected  might.        Pope. 

2.  To  be  in  reserve  or  store  for  ;  to  attend. 

To  show  thee  what  reward 
Au-ailn  the  good;  tlie  rest,  what  punishiucnt    Milton. 

Byn.  —  ■Strait  trials  without  dismay  ;  wait  for  an 
opportunity.  It  is  vain  to  look  for,  or  ezpect,  happiness 
without  virtue. 

tA-WAIT',  n.    Ambush ;  a  waylaying.  Spenser: 

A-WAKE',  V.  a.     [A.  S.  aicacian.']     [».  awoke  or 

AWAKED  ;  pp.  AWAKINO,  AWOKE  Or  AWAKED.] 

1.  To  rouse  out  of  sleep  or  from  torpor ;  to 
wake ;  to  awaken. 

The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  of  the  mom, 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-suunding  throat 
Awake  tlie  god  of  day.  Shak. 

2.  To  put  into  new  action. 

The  spark  of  noble  courage  now  awake.       Spenter. 
A-VVAKE',  V.  n.    To  break  from  sleep ;  to  wake. 

AirnkfJ  the  morning  shine*,  and  the  freah  field 

Calls  us.  Milton. 

A-WAKE',  a.    Not  asleep  ;  in  n  vigilant  st.ite. 

There  are  some  men  formed  with  tbelings  so  blunt,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  auKtke  during  the  whole  course 
of  tncir  lives,  linrke. 

A-WA'KEN  (s-wi'kn),  r.  a.  k  n.  U.  awakened  ; 
jpn.  awakeKinq,  awakened.]  To  arouse  ft-om 
sleep  or  irotn  torpor  ;  to  stir  up  ;  to  rouse  ;  to 
excite;  —  to  awake  ;  to  wake.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Jlwaken  feelings  ;  stir  up  wrath  ;  rouse  the 
passions     ricite  mirth. 


A-WA'KEN-piJ'  (»•    a'kn-9r),  n.    He  who  or  that 
■  which  awakens.  Stilliniji/k'vt. 

A-WA'KEN-fNG  (tt-wi'kn-lng),  n.  Act  of  awak- 
ing :  —  revival ;  renewed  attention  to  religion. 

A-WA'KEN-1no,  p.  a.  Rousing  from  sleep; 
alarming. 

A-WA'KEN-MENT,  n.    1.  Act  of  waking  or  awak- 
ing; revival. 
2.  State  of  being  awake ;  vigilance.     Morell. 

t  A-WAPED',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  wafian,  to  be  aston- 
ished.] Confounded. — See  Awhai-e.  C/iaucer. 

A-WARI)',ti.  a.  [Old  Fr.  a  nardcr,  to  be  guarded 
or  kept. — See  Awahd,  n.l  [i.  AWAni>Ki>;  pp. 
AWAUDINO,  AWAKDEi).]  lo  adjudge;  to  de- 
cree ;  to  give  by  judicial  sentence. 

A  pound  of  that  same  merrhnnt's  flesh  is  thine; 

The  court  award*  it,  and  the  law  dutli  give  it.         Sliak. 

A-WArD',  r.  n.     To  judge  ;  to  determine. 

The  unwise  award  to  lodge  it  in  the  towers.  Pojte. 

A-WArI)',  n.  [Low  L.  awarda,  or  atrardnm  ;  Old 
Fr.  agard,  from  //  gurder,  to  be  guarded  or  kept ; 
—  so  called  because  it  is  imposed  on  the  parties 
to  be  observed  or  kept  by  them.  Spelman.] 
{Law.)  The  judgment  of  an  arbitrator  or  ar- 
bitrators ;  determination ;  sentence. 

We  cannot  expect  an  equitable  award  where  the  judge  la 
made  a  party.  Olaavilie. 

A-VVARD'^R,  n.     One  who  awards. 

The  high  awarders  of  immortal  fame.  Thornton. 

A-wArE',  a.  [A.  S.  warian,  to  beware.]  Obser- 
vant;  mindful;  conscious;  cognizant ;  apprised. 

Temptations  of  prosperity  insinuate  themselves,  so  that 
we  are  but  little  aware  of  them.  Atterbury. 

And  she  elides 
Into  his  darker  miisinps  with  a  mild 
And  gentle  »ym|Mithy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  au-are.  Bryant. 

t  A-WArN',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  tcamtan,  to  warn.]  To 
caution ;  to  warn.  Spenser. 

A-WASH'  («i-w»sh'),  ad.  (yat/t.)  Noting  the 
position  of  the  anchor  when  hove  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Brande. 

A-WAY'  (?i-wa').  f^-     [A.  S.  awe^.] 

1.  In  a  state  of  absence  ;  at  a  distance  ;  aside  ; 
off.    "  Any  of  them  being  away."  Locke. 

2.  On  the  way  ;  —  variously  applied,  some- 
times being  equivalent  to  let  us  go,  sometimes 
to  begone. 

Away,  old  man.    Give  me  thy  hand;  away.        Shak. 

Aioaii,  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war,  Shak. 

Away  with,  soniotimes  used  as  liaving  the  nature 
of  a  VDrb  ;  as,  "I  cannot  ainnj  tn'M"  (l.ia.  i.  13), 
I  cannot  endure  ;  "  Airay  with  such  a  fellow  "  {Jlctji 
xxii.  22),  take  away,  cast  away,  —  When  coupled 
with  verbs,  it  imparts  the  ideaof  distance,  ahspnrc,  or 
loss.  —  To  throw  away,  to  throw  out  of  one's  reach  so 
as  to  lose,  — To  squander  away,  tosquander  until  there 
is  nothing  loft.  —  To  trifle  airay,  to  lose  iu  tritieti. — 
To  make  away  with,  to  destroy,  to  kill. 

tA-WAY'WARD,  ad.  [A.  S.  aweg,  away,  and 
icard,  towards.]     Away  ;  aside.  Goxcer. 

Awe  (ftw),  n.  [Goth,  aqan,  to  be  afraid  ;  A.  S. 
ege,  or  aga,  fear,  dread,]  Reverential  fear ; 
dread  or  veneration  inspired  bv  something  great 
or  sublime;  reverence.  "The  awe  due  from 
man  to  God."  Rogers. 

Syn.  — Stand  in  owe  of  yotir  Creator ;  rcjrar«I  »a- 
cred  things  witli  reverence,  great  and  pood  men  with 
veneration. 

.\VVE  (aw),  r.  a.  [t.  AAVED  ;  pp.  Avvixo,  awed.] 
To  strike  with  reverence  or  fear ;  to  control, 
govern,  or  subdue  by  inspiring  feelings  of  awe. 

ITeaven,  that  hath  plneed  this  island  to  give  law. 

To  balance  Euro|ic,  and  her  states  to  (iirr.  W  aller. 

tA-WEA'RY  (9-wC'r?),  rt.     Weary;  tired. 

Caasiut  is  aumiry  of  the  world.  Shak. 

A-WftATH'?R,  ad.    (Xatif.)  Noting  the  situation 

'  of  the  helm  when  it  is  put  in  the  direetion  from 

which  the  wind  blows.  Dana. 

tAWE'-RAND  (ftw'bSnd),  n.  [awe  and  hand.'] 
A  check  ;  a  restraint.  Bailey. 

AwE-COM-MANn'ING.  a.    Striking  with  awe. 

Iler  lion  port.  hernir<r.<-oiiinK»iw/i»(r  face. 

Attempered  sweet  to  virgin  grace.  Gray. 

AW'E-COM-Pftl/I-l.NO,  a.  Enforcing  awe.  Crahb. 

A-WEI(JH'  (»-wa'),  rtrf.    (.Vowr)  Noting  the  pflsi- 

'  tion  of  the  anchor  when  it  is  lifted  out  of  the 

ground;  atrip.  Brand*. 


AWE'-flTBf/CK,  a.  Impressed  with  awe.  Milton. 

Aw'fCl,  a.  L  That  strikes  with  awe;  that  in- 
spires awe ;  vcucrablc. 

AbMbrd  the  drvtl  atood. 
And  ft-lthowan^AWguiduFS*  Is.  MOlam. 

2.  Struck  with  awe  ;  filled  with  awe. 

And  kings  sal  still  with  atrfut  rye. 

As  if  they  survly  knew  their  suverrfgn  Lord  was  bf.    MlUttiL 

We  cannot  Ik  Uv  ur/kil  iif  tticv,  nor  |ii»  murh  ashsinol  of 

ouraelvv*,  H/t.  llaU. 

3.  Dreatlfnl ;  fearful ;  as,  "  An  awful  stonn 
or  conflagration." 

Syn.  —  f*!*  Vzhurvi.. 

AW'FUI^EVEI)  (4w'f&l-Id),  o.  Having  PTe«  PX> 
citing  awe.  "  Manly  and  atrfut-ryca  forti- 
tude." More. 

Aw'fOl-LY,  ad.    In  an  awfiil  manner.  Dryden. 

Aw'Fl)l.-.\f:t«H,  «.   1.  The  quality  of  being  awfuL 

"The  atrfiihicHH  of  the  place."  Addison. 

2.  tThe   state   of  being   struck    with    awe. 

"  Kxcites  reverence  and  awftilness."  IlaJr. 

t  A-WHAPE'  (»-hw4p'),  P.  a.  [A.  .S.  awaped,  as- 
tonished ;  wapean,  to  be  astonished.]  To 
strike  ;  to  confouncl.  Spenser. 

tA-WHEELS' (9-hw£l/.'),  arf.  [A.  R.  hteeohl.]  On 
wheels.  "The  world  runs  aic/i/'cfa."  B.Jonson. 


A-WllfLE'  (»-hwIl'),  ad. 
Some  time  ;  for  a  time. 


[A.  S.  hwil,  awhile.] 
Shak. 


t  AWK,  a.  [Dut.  arer-recht,  contrary  to  right. 
Richardson.  ".-lirA,  wrong,  sinister."  Promp- 
tuurium  Parrtilonim.]  Left,  not  right ;  Ich- 
handed ;  ungainly  ;  awkward. 

That  which  we  in  Crrek  call  iioiarip6tr,  fliat  if  In  sajr,  on 
the  auk  or  left  bund,  tliry  say  in  I.atin  nniMtmm.      HoOraJ. 

t  AWK'I.y,  ad.    With  the  left  hand ;  awkwardly. 

Ignorant  ami  untaught  persons. . . .  when  tirtnae  pre- 
■entetlt  herwlf  unto  them  on  thu  right  hand.'  rrrrirr  her 
awkly.  ll:ll,mH. 

One  that  undertaketh  a  thing  awkly  or  angainlj.     t'lilkr. 

AWK'VVARD,  a.     \awk  and  irarrf.] 

1.  Wanting  dexterity  or  skill ;  unhandy ;" 
cluinsv.     "  Awkward  at  a  trick."  Jtrydeii. 

2.  tlnpolite ;  unpolished  ;  nide  ;  uncourtly  ; 
ungainly ;  inelegant. 

Awktrard,  embarrasaed,  sfifl".  without  the  ddll 

or  moving  gracefully  or  standing  still.  ChwrtMU. 

8.  Perverse;  obstinate;  contrary;  untoward. 

They  with  niri-wyi-r/  judgment  put  the  chief  point  offod- 
lincss  in  outward  things.  (  e/oi. 

And  twice  by  atrtward  wind  from  Engiaad'a  baak 

Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime.  Shak. 

Driven  by  awkirnnt  w  inds  and  Ixiisleroos  sea*.    Ih-ai/lim. 

Syn. —  An  airktrard  gnit  ;  an  nnhaniy  instrument; 
a  rlHm.-^y  slia[>o  ;  unpuh.^hrd,  rmlr,  or  wufnurt/y  in  be- 
liavinr;  of  Mnn^Min/ir  liirure;  of  imfoUtt  or  iueUgaat 
manners  ;  of  biui  address. 

Awk'VV.ARD-LY,  ad.    In  an  awkward  manner. 

Awk'W'ARD-N£8S,  n.  Quality  of  being  awk- 
ward. '  Watts. 

Awl,  n.  [A.  S.  «/,  eoA  ot]  A  pointed  instru- 
ment to  bore  holes  with.  "  His  ears  bored 
through  with  an  awl."  Hooker. 

AVV'I-p."«S,  a.  1.  Wanting  awe;  fearless.  "The 
awless  lion."  Shak. 

2.  Not  able  to  inspire  reverence. 

fpon  the  innocent  and  atrkst  throne.  Shot. 

AWL'-SHAPED  (-shapi),  a.     Shaped  like  an  awl. 

AWL'WORT  (ai'wUrt),  »i.  {Pot.)  A  plant  «ith 
awl-shaped  leaves  ;  Sufntlaria.  /.Atudou. 

AWME,  or  AWM,  II.  A  Dutch  measure  of  li- 
quids;  aam. —  See  Aam.  Arbuthnot. 

AWN,  n.  [Sw.  agn  ;  Dan.  ar».]  The  beard  or  bris- 
tles of  grasses,  grain,  Stc ;  the  arista.    Johnson. 

AWN'I.NG,  n.  A  cover  spread  over  a  boat,  the 
deck  of  a  vessel,  or  any  place  withotit  a  roof, 
for  shade.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Aw.N'LgSS,  a.  Having  no  awn  or  beard.    Stnart. 
A-W6kE',  I.  &  p.  from  awake.  —  Sec  Awakb. 
t  A- WORK'  (»-wflrk').  "''•     At  work.  Shak. 

t  A-WRKKE'  (»-r«k'),  r.  «.     [Sax.  ««rr«cai».]    To 

persecute ;  to  take  venReance  on ;  to  avenge. 

"  To  atcreke  him  on  his  foes."  Chaturr. 

,A-WRt'   (»-n'),  ad.  &  a.       [A.  S.  writham^  to 

writhe.] 


%i!eN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  86 .N  ;    bOlL,  bOR,  kClE;   9,  9,  ^,  t,  soft;  C,  6,  5,  f,  hard;  9  «  «;   ^  <"  c«.— Tllia,  Ihto. 
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1.  Not  in  a  straight  direction  ;  obliquely  ; 
asquint ;  askance.  "  If  she  steps,  looks,  or 
moves  awry."  Spectator. 

2.  Perversely  ;  not  reasonably  ;  wrong. 

Much  of  the  sonl  they  talk,  but  all  awtT/.  Milton. 

3.  a.  Oblique  ;  not  straight  forward.  "  His 
path  cannot  possibly  be  much  awry."     Gilpin. 

Ax'AL,  a.    \h.axis.']  Relating  to  the  axis  ;  axial. 
Azal  section,  a  section  through  the  axis  of  a  body. 

Jx-.^-  yA  '  C4  TL,  n.  (Ent.)  A  species  of  Mexican 
fly,  the  eggs  of  which,  deposited  on  rushes,  are 
collected  and  used  as  a  caviare.  Buchanan. 

AXE  (aks),  n.  [Gr.  oi^ivr;;  L.  ascia. — Goth,  agui- 
zi  ;  A.  S.  (PX,  or  eax.]  An  iron  instrument  with 
a  sharp  edge,  for  hewing  and  chopping. 

No  sounding  axe  presumed  tliesc  trees  to  bite, 

Coeval  witli  the  world,  a  venerable  sight.  Dryden. 

Axe,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  acsian,  and  ascian.l  The  old 
English  verb  for  ask.  "  Or  if  he  axe  a  fish." 
Wickliffe.  It  is  still  in  use,  in  various  parts  of 
England,  among  the  common  people.  Forby, 
Brockett,  &c.  It  is  also  heard  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

AXE'HEAD,  n.  The  head  of  an  axe.  "  The  axe- 
head  fell  into  the  water."  2  Kings  vi.  5. 

AXE'STONE,  n.  (Min.)  A  tough  silico-magne- 
sian  stone  ;  a  sub-species  of  nephrite.  Brands. 

Ax'l-AL,  a.    Relating  to,  or  resembling,  an  axis. 

Azwl  line,  the  line  in  whirli  the  magnetic  force 

passes  from  one  pole  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet  to  tlie 

other.  Faraday. 

AX'}-AL-LY,  ad.  According  to,  or  in  a  line  with, 
the  axis. "  Prout. 

AX-IP'5R-0US,  a.  [L.  axis,  an  axis,  and  yero, 
to  bear.]  {Bot.)  Noting  plants  which  have  an 
axis  or  stem.  Brands. 

Loudon. 


Ax'|L,  n.    Same  as  Axilla. 

Ax'ILE,  a.  {Bot.)  Lying  in  the  axis  of  any  thing; 
as  an  embryo  in  the  axis  of  a  seed.    Buchanan. 

AX-IL  'LA,  n. ;  pi.  ax-Il.' lm.     [L.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  armpit.  Dimglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  angle  formed  by  the  stalk  of  a 
leaf  with  the  stem,  or  by  a  branch  with  the 
stem.  Loudon. 

Ax'|L-LAR,  a.    Same  as  Axillary.  Bailey. 

AX'jL-LA-RY  [5k'zn-lsi-re,  W.  Sm.  Wb. ;  jik-ztl'- 
Is-re,  S\  P.  —  See  Capillary],  a. 

1.  Belonging  to  the  axilla,  or  armpit.  "  The 
axillary  artery."  Browne. 

2.  {Bot.)  Occurring  in  an  axil,  as  buds 
in  the  axils  of  leaves.  Gray. 

AX'IN-ITE.  n.    [Gr.  ilhii,  an  axe.]     {Min.) 
A  mineral   of  vitreous   lustre,  composed 
chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  per- 
oxide of  iron ;  —  so   called  from  the  acute  or 
axe-like  edges  of  its  crystals.  Dana. 

AX-IN'O-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  i^tvoitavrcla  ;  a^ivrj,  an 
axe,  and  navnia,  prophecy.]  A  kind  of  divina- 
tion in  which  axes  were  used.  Crabb. 

AX'IOM  (aks'yuin)  [ak'shum,  S.  W.;  ak'she-vim, 
F.Ja.;  ak'se-iim,/.  iSw.';  5ks'yum, /f.],  n.  [Gr. 
a^io>tta ;  a^iou,   to   deem   worthy ;    to   take   for 

f  "anted ;  L.  axioma  ;  It.  assioma ;  Sp.  axioma ; 
r.  axioms.']  A  self-evident  truth  or  proposi- 
tion ;  an  established  principle,  not  requiring 
proof ;  —a  postulate,  or  general  proposition, to 
which  assent  is  demanded  without  proof. 

Philosophers  give  the  name  of  axioms  only  to  self-evident 
truths  that  are  necessary,  and  are  not  limited  to  time  and 
place,  but  must  be  true  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.       Reid. 

Axioms,  or  principles  more  general,  are  such  as  this,  that 
the  greater  good  is  to  be  chosen  before  the  lesser.        Hooker, 

Syn.  —  Axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm,  adage, 
proverb,  saying,  by-word,  saw,  truism.  These  several 
words  all  denote  plirases  whicii  affirm,  not  a  particu- 
lar fact,  but  a  general  proposition.  Axioms  are  self- 
evident  truths,  and  are  the  foundations  of  science ; 
maxima  are  generally  admitted  truths  or  principles 
which  are  to  be  followed  in  practical  concerns,  and 
whicli  form  the  foundation  of  morals ;  but  axioms  are 
unchangeable,  and  maxims  may  vary.  An  intuitive 
truth  which  it  is  proper  to  specify  is  an  axiom ;  but 
if  needless  to  detail,  it  is  a  truism.  Silly  saws  and 
quaint  sayings  often  become  by-words  among  the  vul- 
gar. Fenelon  compiled  the  "Maxims  of  the  Saints." 
The  "Proverbs  of  Solomon  "  ;  Spanish  protierfts ;  the 


c^iftorisTns  of  Hippocrates  or  Lavater  .the  apophthegms 
of  Plutarcli ;  the  adages  of  the  ancie.its  ;  the  sayings 
of  Johnson  or  of  Franklin's  Poor  Richard;  the  say- 
ings of  the  wise ;  the  saws  of  the  vulgivj, 

AX-l-0-MAT'}C,  ^  (ak-sh?-o-m5t'ik),    a.     Re- 

AX-I-O-MAT'I-CAL,  5  lating  to,  or  consisting  of, 

axioms.  Whitlock. 

AX-l-O-MAT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  the  use  of  axioms, 

Ax'IS,  n. ;  L.  pi.  Xx'e§.  [L.  axis  ;  A.  S.  sax,  or  eex ; 
Ger.  achse ;  It.  asse  ;  Sp.  exe  ;  Fr.  axe.] 

1.  The  line,  real  or  imaginary,  that  passes 
through  any  body,  on  which  it  may  be  supposed 
to  revolve. 

On  their  own  axxis  as  the  planets  run.  Pope. 

2.  {Bot.)  That  part  in  plants  around  which 
particular  organs  are  arranged;  stem.   Brands. 

3.  {Anat.)  The  second  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
or  the  tooth  or  process  by  which  the  second  is 
attached  to  the  first  vertebra,  and  on  which  the 
head  moves.  Dunglison. 

4.  {Math.)  A  straight  line  with  respect  to 
which  the  different  parts  of  a  magnitude  are 
symmetrically  arranged.  Thus  the  axis  of  a 
C07ie  is  the  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the 
centre  of  the  base  ;  and  the  axis  of  a  cylinder, 
the  line  drawn  through  the  centre  o?its  two  ends. 

Anticlinal  axis,  (Oeol.)  an  imaginary  line  towards 
whicli  strata  inclined,  like  two  sides  of  a  roof  in  op- 
posite directions,  rise.  —  Synclinal  axis,  an  imaginary 
line  running  through  the  centre  of  a  valley,  where 
the  strata,  tilted  in  opposite  directions,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  meet.  LyeU. ixis  of  a  balance,  the  imagi- 
nary line  about  which  it  turns. ^xis  of  a  carve,  a. 

straight  line  which  bisects  a  system  of  parallel  chords 
perpendicular  to  it.     Tlie  ellipse  has  two  axes,  the 

circle    an    infinite    number. ilxes    of  coordinates, 

(Geom.)  straight  lines  intersecting  each  other,  to 
which  points  are  referred  to  determine  their  relative 
position.  —  Axis  in  peritrochio,  (JHech.)  one  of  the  me- 
chanical powers;  the  wheel  and  axle.  —  Axis  of  os- 
cillation, (Mech.)  a  horizontal  line  passing  through 
tlie  point  of  suspension  of  a  pendulum,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  piano  of  oscillation. ixis  of  the  equa- 
tor, ecliptic,  horizon,  &.C.,  (Astron.)  is  a  straiglit  line 
passing  through  its  centre  and  perpendicular  to  its 
plane.  Hutton. — Axis  of  the  eye,  or  the  optical  axis, 
(Optics.)  is  the  straight  line  which  passes  througli 
tlie  centre  of  the  pupil,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the 

surfaces  of  tlie  several  humors  of  the  eye.     Wood. 

Axes  of  a  crystal,  (^Crystallography.)  straight  lines 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  crystal  around 
which  the  faces  are  symmetrically  arranged,  and 
whicli  connect  points  diagonally  opposite,  as  the 
apices  of  solid  angles,  tlie  centres  of  opposite  edges, 
or  the  centres  of  opposite  faces.     Regnault. 

AX'lS-CYL'lN-DfR,  n.  {Anat.)  The  central  sub- 
stance of  the  primitive  nerve-fibre.        Brande. 

AX'LE  (ak'sl),  1  „,    [-^,  s_  ^^^  or  eax, 

AX'LE-TREE  (a;c'sl-trS),  5  an  axis,  or  axle-tree.] 
A  piece  of  timber,  or  bar  of  metal,  fitted  at  each 
end  to  be  inserted  in  the  nave  or  hub  of  a  car- 
riage wheel  which  is  to  revolve  around  it.  Hall. 

AX'LED  (&k'sld),  a.     Furnished  with  an  axle. 

In  Merlin's  agate-aafed  car.  Wharton. 

AX'O-LOTL,  n.  [Mexican.]  {Zo::l.)  A  singular 
genus  of  batra- 
chian  reptiles, 
found  in  the  lake 
of  Mexico,  be- 
longing   to    that 

group    of    batra-  ''  Axoloti 

chians  which,  even  in  their  adult  state,  possess 
both  lungs  and  gills.  Cuvier. 

AY,  or  AYE  (ae)     [a's,  W.  Ja.  Sm. ;  a'e,  P.  J. 
F.  R. ;  I,  C],  ad.     [L.  cdo,  I  say;  Fr.  oui;  A. 
S.  gea,  or  ja.]     Yes  ;  — expressmg  assent. 
J^S"  Very  commonly  written  aye. 


AY,  or  AYE  (ae),  n. ;  pi.  ays  or  ayes  (aez). 

1.  An  affirmative. 

Sometimes,  in  mutual  sly  disguise. 

Let  aijs  seem  noes,  and  noes  seera  ays.  Gay. 

2.  One  who  votes  in  the  affirmative ;  as,  "  The 
ayes  have  it."  tlatsell. 

;ft^"The  affirmation  ay  is  a  union  of  the  sounds 
'd'S,  at  least  as  that  word  is  commonly  pronounced  ; 
though  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  phrase, 
'  The  ayes  have  it,'  it  seems  to  be  an  ancient  custom 
to  pronounce  the  plural  word  as  uniting  the  sounds 
4m'Tz,  or,  as  it  might  be  written,  oys,  rhyming  with 
boys."     Smart. 

AYE  (a),  ad.     [Gr.  id ;  Goth,  aivs,  aye  ;   A.  S. 


awa  or  aa,  always.]     Always ;  for  ever.    [Used 
only  in  poetry.]  —  For  aye,  for  ever.       Daviea 

And  much  and  oft  he  warned  him  to  eschew 

Falsehood  and  guile,  and  ai/e  maintain  the  right, 

By  pleasure  unsubdued,  unawed  by  lawless  might.  Beattig. 

AYE-AYE  (ae'a?'),  n. 
{Zodl.)  A  singular  noc- 
turnal quadruped  of  Mad- 
agascar, so  named  from 
its  peculiar  cry.  It  is 
placed  by  Cuvier  in  the 
order  Rodentia,  under  the 
generic  name  Cheiromys, 
from  the  hand-like  struc- 
ture of  the  hinder  feet, 
approximating  the  genus  ' 
to  the  monkey  tribe. 

Brande. 


Aye-aye. 

The  houseleek ;  Ssm- 
Kennet. 


Again ;  against. 

Chaucer. 


fAYE'GREEN  (a'grSn),  n, 
pervivum  tectormn. 

tA-YEN',       lad.Scprsp. 

t  A-YE]V{ST',  S 

t  A-YEN'WARD,  ad.    Back  ;  backward.  Chaucer. 

AYLE,  w.  [Old  Fr.  atjcl,  a  grandfather.]  {Law.) 
A  kind  of  \vrit  to  recover  possession  of  lands  of 
which  a  grandparent  was  seized  on  the  day 
of  decease,  and  upon  which  a  stranger  had  en- 
tered on  the  same  day  to  dispossess  the  lawful 
heir.  BurriU. 


AY  ME,  interj. 
ah  me  ! 


Implying  dejection ;    same   as 
Milton. 


AY'RY  (a're),  n.  [A.  S.  (sg,  an  egg ;  equivalent 
to  eggery.]  The  nest  of  the  hawk.  —  See 
Eyry.  Walton. 

A-YUJ^-TA-Ml-EJV'Td,n.  [Sp.]  In  Spam  and 
Spanish  America,  a  corporation  or  body  of 
magistrates  in  cities  or  to^vns.  Velasquez. 

A-ZA'L5-A,,w. ;  pi.  a-2a'le-a§.  [Gr.  d^aXioi,  dry, 
in  allusion  to  its  growing  in  dry  places.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  American  plants  or  shrubs  having 
beautiful  flowers  ;  false  honeysuckle.         Gray. 

Az'A-ROLE,  n.  [It.  azzeruola,  or  azzaruola  ;  Fr. 
azerols.]  {Bot.)  A  species  of  hawthorn  ;  Cra- 
tcegus  azarolus.  Loudon, 

AZ'I-MUTH,  n.  [Ar.  assamf,  or  al-samt,  the  way, 
the  path  ;  or  azimut,  high  ;  It.  azzimutto  ;  Sp. 
^  Fr.  azimut.]  {Astron?)  The  angle  which  is 
made  by  the  meridian  and  a  vertical  circle 
passing  through  a  celestial  body,  this  angle  be- 
ing measured  by  the  arc  of  the  horizon  inter^ 
cepted  between  those  circles  ;  —  said  to  be  the 
azimuth  of  the  body  at  the  time  and  place  of 
observation. 

Azimuth  circle,  or  vertical  circle,  a  great  circle  of 
the  sphere  passing  through  the  zenith,  and  intersect- 
ing the  horizon  at  right  angles. — Azimuth  compass,  a 
compass  uped  at  sea  for  finding  the  liorizontal  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  or  a  star  from  the  magnetic  merid- 
ian.—  Azimuth  dial,  a  dial  of  which  the  style  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  tiie  horizon. 

AZ-I-MU'THAL,  a.     Relating  to  the  azimuth. 

Aiimuthal  error,  the  deviation  of  a  transit  instru- 
ment from  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  Hind. 

A-ZO'IC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ^u;;,  life.]  Desti- 
tute of  organic  life.  Ogilvie. 

AZ-O-lIt'MINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  dark-red  sub- 
stance forming  a  great  part  of  the  coloring 
matter  of  litmus.  Brande. 

AZ'OTE  [az'ot,  Sm.  R.  Maunder,  P.  Cyc. ;  ?-z6t', 
K.  C.  Wb.],  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ^w»/,  life,  i.  e. 
not  supporting  life.]  {Chem.)  A  simple,  taste- 
less, inodorous,  inert,  uninflammable  gas,  so 
called  because,  when  inhaled  alone,  it  will  not 
support  respiration  ;  —  called  also  nitrogen.  — • 
See  Nitrogen.  Graham. 

A-z6t'IC,  a.  Relating  to  azote ;  nitric.  Graham. 

Az'Q-TiTE,  n.     {Chem.)  A  nitrite.  Graham. 

AZ'O-TIZE,  V.  a.  \i.  AZOTizED  ;  pp.  azotizing, 
Az'oTizED.]     To  impregnate  with  azote.       lire. 

A-Z6'TOyS,  a.    Nitrous  ;  as,  "Azotous  acid." 

AZ'RA-?L,  n.  The  name  given  by  Ar.ihs  and 
Turks  to  the  Angel  of  Death.  Ogilvie. 

II  A'ZIIRE  (a'zhur  or  azh'ur)  [a'zhur,  S.  E.  F.  K 
R. ;'  a'zhur,  W.  Ja.  C. ;  SzhVir,  J.  Wb. ;  a'zhar, 


A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  C,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;  h£iR,  HER; 


AZURE 


BACCHANALIAN  L  Y 


'  Sm. ;  is'uT,  P.],  a.  [Ar.  lazul,  a  stone  of  blue 
color ;  Per.  lazur,  or  lajuur ;  It.  azzuro ;  Sp. 
azul\  Fr.  cuurJ]  Blue  ;  sky-colored;  cerulean. 
"  The  azure  vault."  Shak. 

lA'ZURB.  n.    1.  The  color  of  the 
sky.     "  Heaven's  azure."  Milton. 

2.  A  blue  pimneiit,  consisting 
of  glass  fused  with  oxide  of  cobalt 
and  ground  to  powder  ;  smalt.  I 're. 

3.  (Her.)  A  blue  color  or  tinct- 
ure employed  in  blazonry,  and  denoted  by  hori- 
sontal  lines.  Brande. 


II  A'zyKE,  e.  a.   To  color  any  thing  blue.    Elyot. 

IIA'ZVRED    (i'zhurd    or    ilzli'urd),    o.      Colored 
blue.  "  The  pure  azurcd  heaven."  Wotton, 

AZ'V-RINB,4».  .Azure.  "  Dark  oiwrtne."  Uackluyt. 

Az'y-RlTE,  n.   {Min.)  A  blue  mineral ;  the  lazu- 
lite.  P.  Cyc. 

II  t  A'ZURN   (a'zhum  or  Szh'um),  o.    Of  a  light 
blue  color.  Milton. 

Thick  set  with  agate  and  the  aziim  ihecn 
Of  turki*  blue  and  cuorald  green.  Milton. 


Jz '  r-  o6b,    >  a,  [Or.  i^vy^,  unpaired ;  a  pri».  and 

AZ'Y-GOf'B,  \{yY6if,  a  yokc.l     {Anat.)    Noting 

parts  which  arc  single,  ana  not  in  pairs,  as  a 

process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  or  a  Tein  of  tlie 

thorax.  HobifH. 

t  AZ'Y.ME  (ilz'iiuj,  n.  [Or.  i^vfiof,  unleavened;  m 
nriv.  and  (;o<i;,  ferment  ;  L.  azymui ;  Fr.  azyntt.^ 
Unleavened  bread.  Prrf,  to  liible. 

AZ'Y-MlTE,  n.  (Ecd.)  One  who  sdminUtera  the 
sacrament  with  unleavened  bread.  Clarke. 

AZ'Y-MOOS,  o.    Unleavened.  Smart. 


B. 


Bthc  second  letter,  and  first  consonant,  of 
9  the  English  language,  is  a  rnute  and  a  la- 
bial, being  pronounced  by  pressing  the  whole 
length  of  the  lips  together,  and  forcing  them 
open  with  a  strong  breath.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  other  labial  letters,  and  is  interchange- 
able in  etymologies  with  p,  f,  and  v.  —  As  a 
sign,  it  represents  the  seventh  note  in  the  musi- 
cal scale,  or  the  gamut,  and  among  the  Romans 
sometimes  stood  for  the  number  300,  and,  with 
a  dash  over  it,  for  3000.  Brande. 

BAA  (ba),  n.    The  cry  of  a  sheep.  Shak. 

BAA  (ba),  ».  n.  [L.  Jrtfo,  to  bleat.]  To  cry  like  a 
sheep.    "  He  .  .  .  baas  for  help. '  Sidney. 

BA  '4L,  n.     [Heb.  ^53,  a  lord,  a  master.]    {^Ant.) 

The  principal  deity  of  the  ancient  tDanaanites, 
Ph(Enicians,  &c. ;  an  ancient  idol  representing 
the  sun.  Calmet. 

BA'ARD,  n.  (Naut.)  A  sort  of  sea  vessel  or 
transport  ship.  Crabb. 

BAb'BLE  (bab'bl),  V.  n.  [From  the  existence  of 
this  word  in  many  languages,  some  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  derived  from  the  sound  made  by 
children  in  their  earliest  articulations ;  others 
trace  it  to  the  Hebrew  b5^>  confusion;  Gr. 
pnl^dipij),  to  prattle ;  Fr.  babiUer ;  Ger.  babbeln  ; 
Dut.  babelen;  Dan.  bable.]     [i.  babbled;  pp. 

BABBLING,  BABBLED.] 

1.  To  talk  inarticulately ;   to  prattle  as  a 
child ;  to  chatter. 

My  babbling  praises  I  repeat  no  more. 

But  hear,  rejoice,  stand  silent,  and  adore.        Prior. 

2.  To  talk  idly,  thoughtlessly,  or  much ;  to 
prate  ;  to  tell  secrets. 

There  ia  more  daofiter  in  a  reserved  and  silent  fViend  than 
In  k  noisy,  babbling  enemy.  L'Eftranye. 

The  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds. 
Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-tuned  horns.  Shak. 

BAb'BLE,  V.  a.  To  prate  ;  to  tell.  "  Not  one  of 
those  who  babble  their  griefs."  Jleade. 

BAb'BLE,  n.    Idle  talk ;  senseless  prattle. 

This  bahble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me.        Shak. 

tBAB'BLE-MENT,  n.  Senseless  prate;  babble. 
"  Ragged  notions  and  babblements."       Milton. 

BAB'BL^R,  n.   1.  One  who  babbles ;  an  idle  talker. 

2.  {Ornith.)    A  bird  of  the  sub-family  Tima- 

Unm.  Gray. 

bAb'BL|NG,  n.    Foolish  talk ;  prattle ;  loquacity. 

Avoiding  profane  and  vain  batibUngt,  and  oppositions  of 
■eience  fUsely  so  called.  1  Tim.  vi.  iO. 

t  bAb'BLJSH-LY,  ad.    Pratingly.  Whitgift. 

BAbe,  n.  [Ar.  6rt-ftrt,  an  infant. — Jr.  baban,  a 
baby;  Ger.  bube,».  boy.  —  It.  babbo,  a  child's 
name  for  father.  This  word  may  be  traced  in 
many  languages  ;  and  Richardson  suggests  that 
it  consists  of  the  repetition  of  ba  {ba  ba),  the 
earliest,  because  the  easiest,  consonant  uttered 
by  children.]      An   infant ;  a  baby. 

The  bahe  had  all  that  Inflknt  care  hegullct. 
And  early  knew  his  mother  in  her  smiles.  DiTHleH. 

Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew.    Langhome. 

tBABE'HOOD  (bSb'hftd),  n.  Infancy;  childhood. 
"  Strengthless  babehood  of  the  boay."        Udal. 


BA'B^L,  n.     [Heb.  i^^'  confusion.] 

1.  The  name  of   the   city  whose  language 
was  confoimded.  Gen.  xi.  9. 

2.  A  confused  mixture  of  sounds ;  a  combi- 
nation of  discordant  utterances. 

That  babel  of  strange  heathen  languages.    Ilammonil. 

The  whole  babel  of  sectaries  joined  against  the  church,  the 

king,  and  the  nobility  for  twenty  years.  Suy'l. 

BA'Bp-RY,  n.    Finery  to  please  a  babe.    Sidney. 

fBA'Bl-AN,  n.    A  baboon.  Drayton. 

bAb-I-A  'JV./1,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  Cape  plants, 
having  beautiful  flowers,  yellow,  purple,  or  red ; 
—  so  called,  by  the  Dutch  colonists,  because 
their  roots  are  eaten  by  baboons.  P.  Cyc. 

BAB'IL-LARD,  n.  \¥t.  babbler.']  {Ornith.)  K 
small  frugivorous  passerine  bird;  —  called  also 
the  nettle-creeper.  Brande. 

BAb'ING-TON-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  crystallized  si- 
licious  mineral.  Dana. 

t  BA'BI-ON, ».    A  baboon.  B.  Jonsott. 

fBA'BlSH,  a.    Childish;  babyish.  Ascham. 

t  BA'BISH,  V.  a.  To  treat  one  as  a  baby ;  to 
baby.  "The  Pharisees  had  babished  the  sim- 
ple people."  Udal. 

tBA'BJSH-LY,  ad.    Childishly.  Abp.  Usher. 

BAB  'lAh,  n.  The  shell  which  covers  the  fruit 
of  the  Mimosa  cineraria,  brought  from  the 
East  Indies  under  the  name  of  neb-neb.  It 
contains  gallic  acid,  tannin,  and  a  red  coloring 
matter,  and  has  been  used  in  dyeing  cotton  to 
produce  various  shades  of  drab.  Ure. 

BA-B6dN',  n.  [It.  babuino ;  Fr.  babouin ;  sup- 
posed to  be  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  babe.]  (Zonl.)  A  genus  of  quadrumana  ;  a 
large  kind  of  monkey,  distinguished  by  the 
marked  resemblance  of  the  head  and  face  to 
those  of  a  dog.  Baird. 

BA'BY  [ba'be,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  vul- 
garly, bab'e,  IV.  Sm.],  n.    [See  Babe.] 

1.  An  infant ;  a  young  child ;  a  babe.    "The 
baby  beats  the  nurse."  Shak. 

2.  The  image  of  a  yotmg  child ;  a  doll.  Bacon. 

BA'BY,  a.  Like  a  babv;  babyish.  "Whose  in- 
firm and  baby  minds.  Cotcper. 

BA'BY,  ».  o.  To  treat  one  like  a  baby.  "Wealth 
babies  us  wth  endless  toys."     [r.J  Young. 

BA'BY-FEAT'URED  (ba'b^-let'yurd),  a.  Having 
infantine  features.  Cotcper. 

BA'BY-HOOD  (ba'b9-hfld),  n.  [Eng.  baby,  and 
A.  S.  had,  state.]     Infancy ;  childhood.     Udal. 

bA'BY-H6i)se,  n.  A  place  in  which  children's 
dolls  and  playthings  are  set  up  in  order. 

BA'BY-Ish,  a.     Infantine ;  childish.  Bale. 

bA'BY-IsM,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  a  baby. 
[R.;f  Ec.  Rev. 

bA'BV'-JCmp'PR,  n.  A  frame  or  seat  connected 
with  the  wall  or  ceiling  by  some  elastic  medium, 
and  so  disposed  that  a  baby  mav  be  secured  in 
it,  and  allowed  to  jump  on  the  floor.       Ogilrie. 


BAB-Y-Lo'NI-AN,  c.     Relating  to  Babylon  or 
Babylonia.     *  P.  Cyc. 

BAB-Y-LOn'JC,         ifl.     Relating  to    Babylon; 
BAB-Y-LON'l-Ci^L,  ^Babylonian.        Harrington. 

BAb-Y-L6'N18II,  a.    Relating  to  Babylon  ;  Bab- 
ylonian.    "  Babylonish  captivity."  Dr.  Blanry. 

BAB'Y-UpN-iTE,  n.    The  arrow-headed,  Babylo- 

Scudatnore. 


nish  character. 


Minaheu. 


t  bA'BY-SHIp,  n.    Infancy. 

BAc,  n.     [Ger.  back ;  Fr.  bae.] 

1.  A  fcrry-boat  for  passing  riTers  by  means 
of  a  cord  stretched  across.  Crabb. 

2.  (.Brewing.)  A  tub  or  vat.  —  See  Back, 
No.  9. 

bAc'CA,  n.  [L.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  succulent  fruit 
filled  with  pulp,  in  which  the  seeds  lie  loosely, 
as  in  the  gooseberry  ;  a  berry.  Brandt. 

2.  [Low  L.]   (Arch.)  A  lighthouse ;  a  watch- 
tower  ;  a  beacon.  Britton. 

bAc-CA-LAu'R5-.\TE,  n.  [L.  bacea,  a  berry, 
and  laureatus,  crowned  with  laurel ;  lattms,  lau- 
rel. "There  are  few  words  whose  origin  has 
been  more  controverted  than  baccalaureate,  and 
both  the  militar)'  and  literary  classes  have  as- 
serted their  claims  to  this  honor  with  equal  zeal 
and  ingenuity.  While  the  former  maintain 
that  it  is  either  derived  from  the  barulus,  at 
staff,  with  which  knights  were  usually  invested, 
or  from  bos  chevalier  (an  inferior  kind  of 
knight),  the  latter,  perhaps  with  more  plausi- 
bility, trace  its  origin  to  the  custom  which  pre- 
vailed universallv  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  which  was  followed  even  in  Italy 
till  the  thirteenth  century,  of  crowning  distin- 
guished individuals  with  laurel ;  hence  the  re- 
cipient of  this  honor  was  stvled  baccalaureua 
(quasi  baccis  laurels  donatus)."  Brande.  —  See 
Bachelor.]  The  decree  of  a  bachelor ;  the 
first  or  lowest  academical  degree  in  the  liberal 
arts.  Maunder. 

BAc'CATE,  a.  [L.  baecatua;  haeca,  a  berry.] 
(Bot.)  Of  a  pulpy  nature  like  a  berry.       Gray. 

BAc'cAT-5D,  a.  Having  berries:  —  beset  with 
pearls.  Bailey. 

BAC'CHA-NAL  (Mk'»-ii»l),  a.  [L.  BacehanaUt, 
of  or  belonging  to  Bacchus.]  Drunken ;  rev- 
elling.    "  Bacchatutl  feasts."  Crowley. 

BAcTH.^-NAl,  h.  a  devotee  to  Bacchus.  "  Riot 
of  the  tipsy  bacchanaU."  Shak. 

BJc-eHA-.xA  'Lf-jf,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Feasts  or  rer- 
els,  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  in  honor  of 
Bacchus.  P'  Cyc. 

BAC-CHA-NA'H-A.N  [b«k-«-nS'l«-«D,  .S.  IK.  P.J. 
Ja.;  bak-f-iial'yyn,  F.  KX  n.  A  voUry  of 
Bacchus  ;  a  bacchanaL  "  Sculptures  of  the 
bacchanaiians."  Stttkely. 

BkC-P.H\-N\'L\-AS,  a.  Rekting  to  rerelry. 
"  Bacehanalian  'catche»  '  Gratea. 

bAc-CH.\-NA'L|-AN-LV,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
bacchanals.  Ogihie. 
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BAc'£;HA-NAL§,  n.  pi.  The  drunken  feasts  of 
Bacchus  ;  bacchanalia.  Shak. 

BAC'€HANT,  n.  [L.  bacchor,  bacchans,  to  rev- 
el.] A  bacchanal ;  a  reveller ;  a  priest  of 
Bacchus.  Todd. 

A  female  bacchanal 
Todd. 


B4C-eHAJ^TE' ,  n.     [Fr.] 
or  priestess  of  Bacchus. 

B4C-eHJjv'TE§,  n.  pi.    [L.]     The  priests   or 
"devotees  of  Bacchus.  Jameson. 

BAC'jCHIC, 
AC'€HI-C       ,  , 
chical  enthusiasm." 


)  a.     Relating  to  feasts  of  Bac- 
BAc'€HI-CAL,  S  chus;  jovial;  drunken.    "  Bac- 

Spenser. 

Bj1C-€HI'US,  n.;  pi.  UAC-cuVJ.  \Gt.  ^nK^t'ioi.'] 
'{Pros.)  A  poetic  foot  having  one  short  and  two 
long  syllables  ;  as,  S-ina-vi.  Crabb. 

BAG 'jCH US-BOLE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  flower,  not  tall, 
but  very  full  and  broad-leaved.  Mortimer. 

BAC-CIF'^;R-0US  (bjk-sifer-us),  a.  [L.  bacca,  a 
berry,  awA  fero,  to  bear.]  (Bo^.)  Bearing  or 
producing  berries.  Ray. 

BAC-CiV'O-ROUS  (h?k-sTv'o-rus),  a.  [L.  bacca,  a 
\)erry,  and  voro,to  devour.]  Feeding  on  berries. 

BAcH'5-LOR,  n.  [L.  baccalaureus,  crowned  with 
laurel  berries.  Johnson.  —  L.  baculus,  a  staff, 
because  a  staff  or  baton  was  the  symbol  of 
promotion  to  the  first  degree  in  military  ser- 
vice, as  well  as  in  the  liberal  arts.  Upelman. 
—  Fr.  bas-chevalier,  a  knight  of  the  lowest 
rank.  Menage.  —  This  last  derivation  is  some- 
what confirmed  by  the  definition  which  La- 
combe,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Old  French  lan- 
guage, gives  to  the  word  bachelor,  viz.  "A 
young  squire  who  is  not  yet  made  a  knight." 
"  This  term,"  says  Sullivan,  "  whatever  may 
have  been  its  origin,  was  applied  first  to  young, 
and  consequently  unmarried,  persons,  and 
hence,  as  it  now  signifies,  to  a  man  unmar- 
ried." —  See  Bacc.vt.aureatk.] 

1.  A  man  who  has  not  been  married. 


Let  sinful  bachelors  their  woes  deplore; 
Full  well  they  merit  all  they  feel,  and  more. 


Pope. 


2.  [It.  baccelliere,  and  baccelliero ;  Sp.  ba- 
chiller ;  Fr.  bachelier ;  A.  S.  bachiler.']  One 
who  has  taken  his  first  degree  in  the  liberal 
arts  ;  as,  "  A  bachelor  of  arts,  of  divinity,"  &c. 

3.  t  [Old  Fr.  bacheler.]  A  knight  of  the  low- 
est order,     [u.]     Hody,  Hist,  of  Convocations. 

BACH'P-L0R-I§M,  n.  The  state  of  a  bachelor  ; 
bachelorship.  Constable's  Mag. 

BACU't;-LOR'§-BUT'TON,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant; 
the  double-flowering  Rammculus  acris.  Loudon. 

BACH'p-LOR-SHIP,  n.    1.  The  state  of  an  un- 
married man.  Shak. 
2.  The  state  of  one  who  has  taken  his  first 
degree  in  the  liberal  arts.                      Bp.  Hall. 

BA-CIL-lA  RI-.M,  n.  pi.  [L.  bacillus,  or  bacillum, 
a  small  staff.]  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  two 
classes  of  Alga  (now  called  Demidiacece  and 
Diatomaceee)  by  Ehrenberg,  who  supposed  them 
to  be  animalcules.  Baird. 

BjS-CIL  'LUS,  n.     [L.,  a  small  staff. '\ 

1.  (Boi.)  The  cotyledon  of  the  hyacinth. Z,mA. 

2.  {Zoal )  A  genus  of  Phasmida.         Cuvier. 

BACK,  n.     [A.  S.  bac,  or  bac,  the  back.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  body  of  animals  in  which 
the  spine  is ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  in 
man,  and  the  upper  part  in  other  animals. 

2.  A  ridge  or  peak  resembling  that  made  by 
the  spine  in  animals. 

The  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  txtcks  upheave 
Into  tlve  clouds.  Milton. 

3.  The  outer  part  of  the  hand.  "  The  backs 
and  palms."  Donne. 

4.  The  rear,  opposed  to  the  van, 

lie  might  conclude  that  Walter  would  be  upon  the  king's 
^^*^**  Chtreiidon, 

5.  The  hinder  part  of  a  thing,  opposed  to  the 
front;  as,  "The  back  of  the  leg";  "The  back 
of  a  chimney"  ;  "The  back  of  a  book." 

6.  The  thick  part  of  any  tool,  opposed  to  the 
edge ;  as,  "  The  back  of  a  knife." 

7.  That  part  of  a  thing  which  is  out  of  sight, 
or  less  observed  than  another  part ;  as,  "  The 
back  of  a  hill." 

8.  (Carp.)  The  upper  side  of  a  piece  of  tim- 


ber when  fixed  in  a  horizontal  or  inclined  posi- 
tion, as  the  upper  side  of  the  hand-rail  of  a 
staircase,  of  the  rafters  of  a  loof,  &c. 

9.  {Brewing.)  A  tub  or  vat  for  wort,         Vre. 

Back  of  a  hip,  (.^rch.)  the  upper  edge  of  a  rafter  be- 
tween two  sides  of  a  hipped  roof,  forinci  to  an  angle 
80  as  to  range  with  the  rafters  on  eacir  ^ide  uf  it. 

BACK,  ad.   1.  To  the  place  from  which  one  came. 

Where  they  are,  and  why  they  came  not  back. 
Is  now  the  labor  of  my  thoughts.  Milton. 

2.  To  a  former  state ;  backward,  as  retreat- 
ing from  the  present  position. 

I've  been  surprised  in  an  unguarded  hour, 

But  must  not  now  go  back.  AthliKon. 

3.  Towards  what  is  behind ;  away  from  the 
front. 

Are  fled  apace,  and  look  not  hack.  Jer,  xlvi.  5. 

The  augel  of  the  Lord  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door. 

Mati.  xxviii.  2. 

4.  In  a  state  of  being  hindered,  restrained, 
or  prevented. 

The  Lord  hath  kept  thee  hack  from  honor.  Num.  ixiv.  11. 

5.  In  return  ;  in  recompense. 

What  have  I  to  give  you  backt  Shak. 

6.  Once  more  ;  a  second  time, 

I  will  survey  the  inscriptions  back  again.  Shak. 

BACK,  V.  a.    [i.  BACKED  ;  pp.  BACKING,  BACKED.] 

1.  To  mount  on  the  back  of. 


That  roan  shall  he  my  throne. 
Well,  I  will  back  him  straiglit. 


Sliak. 


2.  To  place  upon  the  back.  "  Great  Jupiter 
upon  his  eagle  backed."  Shak. 

3.  To  assist ;  to  aid  ;  to  strengthen. 

Belike  he  means, 

fackecl  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  false  peer, 
o  aspire"  unto  the  crown.  Shak. 

4.  To  justify ;  to  sustain  by  advocating. 

We  have  I  know  not  how  many  adages  to  back  the  reason 
of  this  moral.  L'Estiatige. 

5.  To  second  ;  to  support. 

Their  wagers  back  their  wishes.  Dnjden. 

6.  To  cause  to  move  backward ;  as,  "  To 
back  a  horse  "  ;  "  To  back  a  steamboat." 

7.  To  furnish  with  a  back ;  as,  "  To  back  a 
book." 

To  back  an  anchor,  to  attach  a  small  anchor  to  a 
larger  one,  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  drag- 
ging.—  To  back  astern,  to  manage  tlie  oars  in  rowing 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  usual  method.  — To  back 
the  sails,  to  arrange  the  sails  so  that  the  ship  will 
move  backwards. —  To  back  and  fill,  to  arrange  tlio 
sails,  when  a  ship  is  nioviiig  with  the  tide  in  a  river, 
and  against  the  wind,  so  as  to  keep  her  as  near  as 
possible  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  to  avoid  ob- 
stacles by  advancing  or  receding,  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  back  out,  to  refuse  to  fulfil  a  promise  or  engage- 
ment ;  to  withdraw,     [U.  S.]     Bcdinger. 

bAck,  a.  Being  behind;  —  remote;  &.s,"Ba£k 
settlements."  Smart. 

BACK'BAND,  n.  1.  A  part  of  the  harness  which, 
going  over  the  back  of  a  horse,  keeps  up  the 
shafts  of  the  carriage  ;  a  back-chain. 

2.  {Scottish  Lata.)  A  counter-bond,  making 
another  bond  void.  Mackenzie. 

bAcK'BAR,  n.    A  bar  in  the  chimney  to  hang  a 

vessel  on.  Ash. 

BACK'BITE,  V.  a.    \back  and  bite.']    \i.  backbit  ; 

pp.  BACKBITING,    BACKBITTEN.]      TO    Speak   ill 

of  one  whose  back  is  turned  so  as  not  to  be 
able  to  hear ;  to  censure,  reproach,  defame,  or 
revile  the  absent ;  to  traduce  secretly. 

Lord, who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle?  ...  Tie  thntwalk- 
cth  uprightly;  ...  he  that  hackbiteth  not  with  his  tongue,  nor 
doeth  evil  to  his  neighbor.  Ps.  xv.  2,  3. 

BACK'BIT-?R,  n.  One  who  backbites,  "His 
backbiter  or  his  underminer,"  South. 

BAck'bIT-ING,  n.  Secret  detraction  ;  slander  of 
the  absent. 

Lest  there  be  debates,  cnvyings,  wraths,  strifes,  backbitingr, 
whisperings.  2  Cor.  xil.  20. 

bAck'bTT-JNG,  p.  a.    Slandering  secretly.    Ash. 

BACK'BIT-|NG-Ly,  ad.    Slanderously.      Barret. 

BAcK'bIT-TEN  (b&k'blt-tn),  p.  from  backbite.— 
See  Backbite, 

BACK'-BOARD,  n.    1.  A  board  placed  across  the 

after  part  of  a  boat.  Craig. 

2.  A  part  of  a  lathe,  Weale. 

BACK'BONE,  n.  The  bone  of  the  back  ;  the  ver- 
tebral column  ;  the  spine,  Dunglison. 


t  B.ACK'CAR-RY,  n.  {Forest  Laic.)  A  having  on 
the  back,  as  deer  unlawfully  killed.  Cowell. 

BACK'CHAIN,  n.  A  chain  that  passes  over  a 
cart  saddle  to  support  the  shafts.  Booth. 

BACK'DOOR  (bSk'dor),  n.  A  door  opening  on  the 
backside  of  a  building.  Addison. 

bAcKED  (bakt),j!J.  a.  Having  a  back.  "Sharp- 
headed,  ,  .  .  broadly  backed."  Dry  den. 

BACK'EN  (l)ak'kn),  v.  a.  To  put  back ;  to  re- 
tard,    [k.]  Bathurst. 

BACK'jpR,  n.     1.  He  who  or  that  which  backs. 
2.  {Arch.)  A  narrow  slate  laid  on  the  back 
of   a   broad,    square-headed   slate,    where   the 
slates  begin  to  diminish  in  width.  Brande. 

BAcK'FAlL-?R,m.  a  backslider  "With  many 
.  ,  .  backfallers  from  God."  Joye. 

BACK'FILL-|NG,  n.  The  act  of  restoring  to  its 
place  earth  which  has  been  removed;  —  the 
earth  so  restored.  Tanner. 

BACK'FRIEND  (bak'frend),  n.  An  enemy  in  se- 
cret. "  The  restless  importunities  of  talc- 
bearers  and  backfriends."  U Estrange. 

bAcK-GAM'MON,  n.  [Dan.  bakke,  a  tray,  and 
gammen,  a  game.  Wedgwood  ]  A  game  played 
with  dice  by  two  persons,  on  a  table  divided 
into  two  parts,  having  twelve  black  and  twelve 
white  spaces,  called  points ;  each  player  having 
fifteen  pieces,  corresponding  in  color  to  the 
points.  Brande. 

BACK'GROUND,  n.  1.  Ground  in  the  back  part 
of  any  area ;  as,  "  The  background  of  ah 
estate." 

2.  {Paint.)  The  space  behind  a  portrait  or 
group  of  figures.  Fairholt. 

3.  A  position  of  retirement ;  a  situation  little 
noticed  ;  as,  "  To  stand  in  the  background." 

BACK'HAND-?D,  a.  1.  With  the  hand  turned 
back  ;  as,  "  A  backhanded  blow." 

2.  Unfair  ;  indirect.  Craiq. 

3.  Directed  or    inclining   to  the  left  hand ; 
as,  "  Backhanded  writing." 

BACK'hAnD-PD-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  back- 
handed ;  unfairness.  Ec.  Rev. 

BACK'JIOUSE,  n.  A  building  behind  a  house ; 
particularly,  a  privy,  Carew. 

BACK'-LASH,  n.  {Mech.)  The  reaction  upon 
each  other  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  produced  by  ir- 
regularities of  velocity,  when  the  moving  power 
is  not  uniform.  Nicholson. 

BACK'-LEAN-ING,  a.  Inclining  towards  the 
hinder  part.  Savage. 

BACK'-LIGHT  (bak'llt),  n.  A  light  reflected  on 
the  hinder  part.  Fenton. 

BACK'-LIN-ING,  n.  {Arch.)  The  piece  of  a  sash- 
frame  parallel  to  the  pulley  piece,  and  next  to 
the  jamb  on  each  side.  Ogilvie. 

BACK'-PAINT-ING,  71.  {Paint.)  The  method  of 
painting  with  oil  colors  mezzotinto  prints  that 
are  pasted  on  glass.  Fairholt. 

BAcK'-PAR-LOR,  n.  A  parlor  behind  another 
parlor  ;  a  parlor  which  is  not  in  the  front  part 
of  the  house.  Johnson, 

bAck'-PIECE,  n.  The  piece  of  armor  which 
covers  the  back,  Camden. 

BACK '-PLATE,  n.  The  metal  covering  for  the 
back  of  an  armed  soldier.  Fairholt. 

bAck'RAg,  n.    A  kind  of  German  wine.  Mason. 

BAcK'RENT,  n.  A  rent  paid  subsequently  to 
reaping.  Loudon. 

t  BACK'-R?-TURN,  n.   Hepeated  return.     Shak. 

BAck'ROOM,  n.    A  room  behind  another  room  ; 

a  room  in  the  back  part  of  a  house.  Moxon. 

BAck'-ROPE,  n.     {Naut.)  A  rope  leading  from 

the  martingale  inboard;  a  gob-line.  J>ana. 

BACKS,  n.  pi.  {Leather  deahng.)  The  thickest 
and  best-tanned  hides,  Crabb. 

t  BACK'SET,  p.  a.     Set  upon  in  the  rear. 

Israelites, .  .  .  backset  with  Pharaoh's  whole  power,  Awlerson. 

bAcK'SIDE,  n,    1.  The  side  or  part  of  any  thing 
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put  of  sight,  or  least  observed.     "The  backside 

of  the  town."  Shak. 

2.  The  hinder  part  of  an  animal.      Addiaon. 

DJicK'SioHT,  n.  {Surveying.)  The  first  sight  at 
the  levelling  staff,  or  the  first  readinRof  the  level- 
ling staff,  tjiken  from  any  position  of  the  level, 
and  usually  backward,  or  toward  the  point  at 
which  the  survey  is  comiuenced :  —  the  bearing 
taken  by  the  compass  from  a  new  station  back- 
wards to  the  last  station.     Da.  ^  P.     Gillespie. 

BAOK-SIJDK'  [hftk-slTd',  \V.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  \Vb. ; 
Mk'sliil,  ^'.  P-  li-],  «'•  n.  [i.  BACKSLID  ;  pp.  baok- 

8MI»INf»,  IIACKHI.IDUEN  OT  HACKSMU.J    (Thcol.) 

To  fall  olf  from  what  has  been  jjrofcssed  in  re- 
ligious faith ;  to  relapse  into  transgression  ;  to 
apostatize.  Hopkins. 

bAck-SLId'^R,  n.  One  wh<  backslides ;  an 
apostate.  Prov.  xiv.  14. 

bAcK-SLID'ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  backslides  ; 
relapse  into  transgression ;  apostasy.    Jer.  v.  6. 

BAcK-SLID'ING,  p.  a.    1.  Sliding  backward. 

I  hurried  on,  but  with  backsliding  haste.  We*t. 

2.  Apostatizing  ;    revolting.      "  Backsliding 

Israel."  Jer.  iii.  6. 

bAck'-SPEED,  n.  {Mech.)  The  second  speed-gear 
of  a  lathe.  Ogilvie. 

bAck'-STAFF,  n.  \hack  zin^  staff;  the  observer's 
back  being  turned  towards  the  sun.]  An  in- 
stnmient  used,  before  the  invention  of  the 
quadrant  and  sextant,  for  taking  the  sun's  alti- 
tudeatsea; — invented  by  Captain  John  Davis 
about  the  year  1590,  and  called,  also,  baek- 
quadrant.  Brande. 

BAcK'STAiR§  (bak'stArz),  n.pl.  The  stairs  that 
communicate  with  the  different  stories  in  the 
back  part  of  a  house.  Bacon. 

BACK'STAY,  n.  1.  {Naui.)  One  of  the  ropes 
extending  from  the  topmast  heads  to  the  sides 
of  a  ship,  to  support  the  topmasts,  and  to  as- 
sist the  shrouds  in  sustaining  the  masts.  Dana. 
2.  ( Printing.)  A  leather  strap  used  to  check 
the  carriage  of  a  printing-press.  Brande. 

bAck'-STONE,  n.  A  stone  to  bake  cakes  on. 
[Local.]  IlalliweU. 

BAck'SWORD  (bSk'sord),  n.  1.  A  sword  with 
one  sharp  edge.  Johnson. 

2.  A  rustic  sword,  or  a  stick  with  a  basket 
handle  used  in  games.  Todd. 

3.  The  game  of  single-stick.  Ilalliwcll. 

bAck'tAck,  n.  [See  Tack.]  {Scotch  Law.)  A 
kind  of  deed  by  which  a  mortgagee  of  land  gives 
a  lease  of  it  to  the  mortgagor  on  condition  of 
payment  of  rent  until  redeemed.        Buchanan. 

bACK'-TRIcK,  n.    An  attack  behind.         Shak. 

BACK' WARD,  a.  1.  Unwilling;  averse;  reluc- 
tant ;  hesitating. 

Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward  now.       Shak. 

2.  Dull ;  sluggish  ;  not  quick  in  apprehen- 
sion.    *'  The  backward  learner."  South. 

3.  Behind  in  progress  ;  not  forward  ;  late. 
"  Backward  fruits."  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Averse. 
bAck'WARD,    >  ad.      [A.    S.  bac,    back,    and 
bACK'WARDS,  S  weard,  towards.] 

1.  With  the  back  turned  towards  the  point  to 
which  one  is  advancing ;  as,  "  To  walk  back- 
ward  or  backwards." 

2.  Towards  the  back ;  as,  "  To  throw  the  head 
backward  or  backwards." 

3.  On  the  back  ;  as,  "  To  fall  backward." 
She  cast  him  backward  u  he  strove  to  rise.      Dryden, 

4.  Towards  the  past. 

Men  should  iires!)  forward  in  fame's  friorions  chase; 
Nobivs  look  ouckward,  and  so  lose  the  race.  Young. 

6.  In  a  contrary  direction  to  that  taken  to 
arrive  at  the  present  station  ;  regressively. 

We  might  have  mot  them,  darcful,  beard  to  l>eard. 

And  brat  them  backward  home.  Shak. 

6.  In  a  reverse  order. 

What  ii  a  6  spelt  backward  t  Shak. 

7.  From  a  better  to  a  worse  state. 

The  work  went  backwards.  Dryden. 

8.  Reflectively. 

The  mind  can  harktrnrd  cast 
Ul«n  herself  her  understandinft  light  Dnriet. 
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ffi' "  In  ipita  of  iohniion  and  all  our  liMt  laxicon- 
rapliun,  nuiiieroiii  wordii  aru  onricliud  with  a  tinal  « 
iiiikiio'wn  to  our  rorelatherR.  To  all  teriiiinationN 
formerly  in  ward,  ax  imrard,  forward,  tutrard,  an  add- 
ed »  l)eBiiiH  to  "klain  even  in  clajinical  l)ookii."  .Mil- 
ford'H  Harinony  'n  Lnnnuugr,  p.  ^0. 

The  foUowiKu  words,  wlivn  used  8n  adverbi,  back- 
ward or  bacJt^ard.1,  forward  or  farwardg,  downward  or 
downwariLi,  u-pward  or  upwardu,  inward  or  inwardi, 
outward  or  oulwurdt,  and  hoineieard  or  homeirardK.  are 
all  niven  indiscriininatoly  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  in 
both  forms,  with  and  witlioiil  the  final  s.  They  are 
also  tliiiH  i^iven  in  the  priiiripal  EngliBh  dictionnrieti 
which  have  l)eon  puhllMlied  since  that  of  Johnson. 
The  final  s  was  countenanced  by  English  loxioon- 
raphers  who  preceded  JohiiMon ;  and  both  forms  of 
those  several  words  have  been,  from  an  early  jicriod 
of  the  language,  and  they  are  still,  in  pood  use.  To- 
ward, or  towardx,  as  an  adverb  and  pre|KMitinn,  is 
given  in  the  Kn^lisli  dictionaries  in  both  forms,  and 
both  are  in  common  and  good  use ;  but  the  adverb  on- 
ward does  not  take  a  final  a. 

t  bAck'WARD,  n.    Duration  past. 

What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time?        ShtA. 

t  bAck'WARD,  v.  a.  To  keep  back  ;  to  hinder. 
"  Doth  so' clog . . .  and  backward  us."  Hammond. 

fBACK'WARD-LY,  ad.    Backward;  aversely. 

And  docs  he  think  so  backwardly  of  mp  ?  Shak. 

bAcK'WARD-\£ss,  n.  State  of  being  backward. 
"  Our  backwardness  to  good  works.  '  Attcrbicry. 

BACK'WARDiJ,  ctd.  Backward.  —  See  Backwakd. 

bAcK'WASHED  (bak'wSsht),  a.  Cleansed  from 
the  oil  after  combing,  as  wool.  Ash. 

BACK'WA-TjpR,  n.  1.  Water  obtained  at  high 
tide  and  held  back  in  large  reservoirs  in  order  to 
be  discharged  at  low  tide,  for  clearing  olf  de- 
posits at  the  mouth  of  a  harbor.  Francis. 
2.  Water  which  is  forced  or  held  back  in  a 
millstream  by  the  obstruction  of  a  dam  below, 
or  by  a  rising  tide  from  the  sea. 

BACK'W00D§-MAN  (bak'wfldz-mjn),  n. ;  pi. 
bXck'wood§-men.  An  inhabitant  of  a  newly- 
settled  country,  particularly  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  often  called 
backwoods,  or  back  settlements.        Month.  Rev. 

BAcK'— WORM  (-wilrm),  n.  A  disease  which 
breeds  small  thread-like  worms  in  the  reins  of 
hawks.  —  See  Filandeus.  Craig. 

bAck'w6unD,  i\  a.  To  wound  behind  the  back. 
'*  Backwounding  calumny."  Shak. 

bACK'YARD,  m.    a  yard  behind  a  house,  &c. 

BA'CON  (ba'kn),  n.  [Old  Fr.  iacon ;  A.  S.  iofon, 
to  bake ;  bacen,  baked.  Tooke  and  Richardson.^ 
The  flesh  of  a  hog  salted  and  smoked. 

To  save  one's  bacon,  to  escape  unhurt ;  to  avoid 
loss  ;  —  a  phrase  which  originated  in  England  at  a  time 
when  housewives  in  the  country  had  to  use  many  pre- 
cautions to  save  their  principal  provision,  bacon,  from 
the  greedy  appetites  of  soldiers  on  the  raarcli.    Prior. 

BA'CON-F£D(ba'kn-fSd),c.  Fed  on  bacon.  Shak. 

BA-CO'Nl-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Lord  Bacon  or  his 
philosophy ;  inductive.  Brande. 

bAc'ULE,  n.  {Fort.)  A  kind  of  portcullis.  —  See 
Basccle.  Crabb. 

BAc'V-LITE,  n.  [L.  baculus,  a  staff  or  stick.] 
{PaL)  A  genus  of  fossil  tetrabranchiate  ce- 
phalopods,  somewhat  allied  to  the  ammonites 
in  the  structure  of  their  straight  shells.  Brande. 

BAC-U-L6M'e-TRY,  n.  [L.  bacillus,  a  staff,  and 
Gr.'fiirpov,  a  measure.]  The  art  of  measuring 
distances  by  baculi,  or  staves.     Davies  Sf  Peck. 

BAd,  rt.  [Goth.  firtjrfAi,  insipid.  Junius.  —  Dut. 
quaad,  bad.  Skinner.  —  Fl.  guade ;  Belg.  qtufd, 
bad.  —  Bayed,  past  participle  of  bag  (to  bark  at 
or  reproach).  Tooke.  —  Persian  bad,  bad,  evil. 
Thomson,  Webster.']  [coinp.  wousB ;  sup. 
woiusT.]  Bad  is  opposed  to  good,  denoting  a  want 
of  good  qualities,  whether  physical  or  moral, 
and  it  is  of  extensive  application ;  cnl ;  ill ; 
injurious ;  noxious ;  vicious ;  wicked ;  dishonest ; 
as,  "  A  bad  person  or  thing." 

gg"  Written  by  Cower  quad  ;  as,  "  None  quad." 

gyn.  —  Bad,  unprinripird,  ox  di.^honrxt  man  ;  bad  or 

corrupt  principles  ;  bad  or  immoral  life  ;  bad,  pilr,  or 

rif  i(>«.«  company  or  conduct ;  bad  or  drprarrd  morals ; 

had  or  evil  example ;  bad  or  pernicious  influenca  or 
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advice;  iadoT  svU  JDCIination  or  dispoaltioB;  ic4  Or 
injuriuuK  practice. 

Bad,  ill,  or  iujlrm  healtb  ;  had  or  umehoUtowu  food  ;  . 
bad  or  uuf'arorabte  weather ;  had  or  nurious  air ; 
bad,  poor,  or  iteriU  soil  ;  had  or  injudieiont  mansfe- 
nient  ;  bad  or  unfortunate  vo)  age  ;  bad  or  unskitful 
Workman  ;  had  or  airkitard  gait ;  bad  or  unweUome 
news  ;  bad  or  unhappf  marriage.  —  tJee  Awkwabd. 

BAD'A-LEER,  n.  [See  Bandolef.k.]  A  musket- 
charge  of  powder  in  a  metal  tube,  used  before 
the  introduction  of  cartridges.  Stocqueler. 

BADE  (bid)  [b4d,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  Md,  E.], 
i.  from  biu.  —  See  Biu. 

bAI)<?E  (bij),  n.  [A.  S.  beag,  a  garland,  a  neck- 
late  ;  Fr.  banuf,a.  ring,  Richardson.— liul.  bttg- 
ghe,  a  gem,  Sjinsheu  and  Skinner. — 'L.bajulo,  to 
carry,  Johnson.] 

1.  A  mark  or  sign  of  distinction  ;  as,  "  A 
badge  of  nobility  "  ;  "A  badge  of  office." 

Yet  I  like  it  not 
In  that  he  wears  the  iMtlge  of  BooKisei.  Shak. 

Buflcrance  is  the  badut  of  all  our  trilM.  Skak. 

2.  A  memorial. 

But  on'his  breast  a  bloody  ttmm  he  hore. 

The  dear  rtnii'iiibmnrc  of  his  dying  Ixrdi 

For  whose  swrrt  sake  tlutt  gloriuns  nv/^t  ht  wen.   Bpam^. 

Byn.  — See  Mark. 

BAI'^E,  v.  a.    To  mark  as  with  a  badge.     Shak. 

BAD9E'Lf:ss,  a.    Uaving  no  badge.       Bp.  UalL 

bAd^'^R,  n. 
[Dut.  back,  a 
cheek  or  jaw, 
as  noting  an 
animal  of 
strong  jaws. 
Skinner.] 
l.{ZoOl.)A  Indian  b«l««r. 

firugivorous  and  carnivorous  quadruped  that  bur- 
rows in  the  g  ound,  allied  to  the  bear.    Brande. 

2.  {Paint7\  A  brush  made  of  the  hair  of  the 
badger ;  used  to  blend  pigments.  FairhoU. 

3.  [L.  bajuhis,  a  carrier,  Johnson  ;  A.  8.  by 
gan,  to  buy,  Webster.]  {Law.)  One  licensed 
to  buy  com  and  victuals  in  one  place  to  be  sold 
in  another ;  a  comfactor ;  a  pedJer.        Coteell. 

BAdG'^R,  r.  rt.  To  persecute  or  tease,  as  the 
baager  is  teased  when  hunted.  Lockhart. 

bAd9'5R-L£ggED  (baj'?r-Ugd),  a.  Having  legs 
of  an  unequal  length.  L' Estrange. 

BJII)-I-A  ' OJt,  n.  {^M.)  A  kind  of  sponge,  the 
powder  of  which  is  used  for  bruises.  Dunglison. 

BAd'|-P£m,  n.   SameasBAiJiOEON.    Seudamore. 

BA-Dl9'EQN  (b»-dlj'nn)  [b»-dlj'un,  K.  .^m. ;  b«d- 
V-j«'on,  iVb.],  n.  [Fr.]  {Arch.)  A  mixture,  as 
of  plaster  and  freestone,  to  fill  little  holes  in 
the  material  on  which  a  sculptor  or  other  artist 
has  to  work :  —  a  preparation  for  coloring 
houses,  consisting  of  powdered  stone,  saw- 
dust, slaked  lime,  alum,  kc. :  —  a  compo«ition 
of  sawdust  and  glue  used  by  joiners  to  fill  up 
chasms  in  woodwork.  Weate. 

bAd-J-J^A(^E'  (Mid-e-niuh'),  n.  [Fr.]  Light  or 
playful  discourse  ;  raillery ;  foolish  talk. 

When  you  find  your  antaftmiial  beirinninir  to  grow  warm, 
put  an  end  to  the  dispute  by  some  genteel  badtmOff*.  ^ 

BJt-DIJT'F.-RIF.  (b»-dTn'?-r8),  n.  [Fr.]  Non- 
sense ;  badinage. 

The  (Vind  of  sensible  diwrourae  Is  Umitedt  that  of  icst  and 
bodimerie  is  inltnile.  Skcmltmi. 

bAd'IS-TER,  n.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  the  order 
Cokoptera,  forming,  with  some  others,  a  leading 
group  among  the  carnivorous  beetles.    Brandt. 

BAd'LY,  ad.  In  a  bad  manner;  not  well;  ill; 
imperfectly ;  wrongly.  Shak. 

BAD'N^SS,  n.  State  of  being  bad ;  want  of  pood 
qualities,  cither  physical  or  moral.  Shak. 

t  BAEL'FfRK  (bil'ftr),  n.  [A.  S.  b^lfyr.]  A  fti- 
neral  pile,  or  fire,  in  which  dead  bodies  wera 
burnt.  — See  Bale-fire.  Craig. 

BAf'F(:-TA8,  n.  A  kind  of  calico  manufactured 
in  India.  ^ "»«**• 

bAf'FLE  (wrfl),  r.  a.  [It.  beffare,  to  mock ; 
Sp.  befar ;  Fr.  bejier,  to  befool,  to  mock  ;  baf- 
otter,  to  deceive,  to  abuse.]     [»'.  BAFFLED ;  pp. 

BAFFLISO,  BAFFLED.] 
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L  To  ehide  by  deceit  or  artifice. 

They  made  a  shift  to  break  the  precept,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  baffle  the  curse.  South. 

2.  To  confound  ;  to  defeat  by  perplexing. 

Etniria  lost. 
He  brings  to  Tumus'  aid  his  baffled  host.         Jirj/den. 

3.  To  frustrate  ;  to  disconcert ;  to  foil ;  to 
circumvent. 

A  foreign  potentate  trembles  at  a  war  with  the  English 
nation,  ready  to  employ  against  him  such  revenues  as  shall 
bciffle  his  designs  upon  their  country.  Addison. 

4.  t  To  disgrace  ;  to  insult ;  to  mock. 

Alas,  poor  fool  I  how  have  they  baffled  thee  I         Shak. 

BAp'FLE,  V.  n.     To  practise  deceit,     [k.] 

To  what  purpose  can  it  be  to  juggle  and  baffle  for  a  time? 

Harrow. 

BAf  FLE,  n.    A  defeat,     [u.]  South. 

BAf'FL^R,  n.  One  who  baffles.  "  Experience, 
that  great  baffler  of  speculation,  assures  us  the 
thing  is  too  possible."  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

BAp'FLING-LY,  ad.  In  a  baffling  manner.   Boag. 

BAF'FLING-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  baffling.     Boag. 

BAG,  n.  [A.  S.  bcplg,  a  bag ;  Dut.  balgh  ;  Ger.  balg.] 

1.  A  sack  or  pouch  to  put  any  thing  in,  as 
money,  corn,  &c. 

See  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots.  Sliak. 

2.  That  part  of  an  animal  which  contains 
some  particular  juice  or  secretion  ;  as,  "  The 
bag  of  a  cow." 

3.  An  ornamental  purse  of  silk,  tied  to  men's 
hair  behind. 

We  saw  a  young  fellow  riding  towards  us  full  gallop,  with 
a  bob  wig  ana  black  silken  bag  bed  to  it.  Addison. 

4.  (Com.)  A  determinate  quantity  of  goods, 
varying  in  size  according  to  the  commodity  ; 
as,  "A  bag  of  cotton."  Maunder. 

BAG,  v.  a.      [i.  BAGGED  ;  pp.  BAGGING,  BAGGED.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  bag. 

Hops  ought  not  to  be  bagged  up  hot  Mortimer, 

2.  To  load  with  a  bag. 

Like  a  bee  bagged  with  his  honeyed  venom.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  tumid  ;  to  swell. 

How  doth  an  unwelcome  dropsy  bag  up  the  eyes  1  Bp.  Hall. 

4.  To  hook  up  and  gather,  as  grain.  Loudon. 

5.  To  cut  up,  as  wheat  stubble.        Ilalliwell. 

bAg,  v.  n.    To  swell  like  a  full  bag.         Chaucer. 

BjI-OJIsse',  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  bngazo.]  Crushed 
sugar-cane  as  delivered  from  the  sugar-mill;  — 
used  for  fuel  after  being  dried.  U)e. 

BAG-4-TELLE'  (bag-j-tgl'),  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  trifle  ;  a  toy.  Uoioel. 

2.  A  game  played  on  a  board  having  at  one 
end  nine  holes,  into  which  balls  are  to  be  struck 
with  a  rod.  Ogilvie. 

BAg'GA^E,  n.     [Fr.  bagage.} 

1.  (Mil.)  The  clothes,  tents,  provisions,  and 
Other  necessaries,  of  an  army.  Brande. 

They  were  carried  among  the  baggage  of  the  army. 

Addison. 

2.  Trunks  and  other  articles  carried  by  a 
traveller ;  luggage.  "  To  pack  up  bag  and 
baggage."  Arbitthnot. 

3.  [Fr.  bagasse."]  A  worthless  woman  ;  —  a 
pert  young  woman ;  a  flirt.  "  The  baggage 
would  not  speak  out."  Guardian. 

t  BAG'GA-^i^R,  n.  One  who  carries  the  baggage. 
"  The  victuallers  and  baggagers."         Bxddgh. 

BAg'GING,  n.     1.  Materials  for  bags. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  into  bags. 

3.  Reaping  corn  or  pulse  with  a  hook,  so 
that  the  straw  is  separated  from  the  root  by 
chopping  instead  of  by  a  drawing  cut.   Brande. 

BAG'-NET,  n.  A  net  in  the  shape  of  a  bag,  for 
catching  fish.  Travis. 

BAgN'IO    (bSln'yo),    M. ;    pi.    bagnios    (ban'yoz). 

iL.  balneum,  a  bath  ;  It.  bagno  ;  Sp.  baho  ;  Fr. 
ain.] 

1.  A  bathing-house  ;  a  batB.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  brothel.  Britton. 

BAg-NO'H- AN§,  n.  pi.  A  sect  of  heretics  in  the 
eighth  century,  who  rejected  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  a  part  of  the  New  ;  —  so 
named  from  Bagnoles.  in  Languedoc,  where  it 
originated.  '  Craig. 


BAG'PiyE,  n.  A  musical  wind  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  a  leathern  bag  and  pipes.    Chambers. 

bACPIP-^R,  n.    One  who  playS^on  a  bagpipe. 

bAg'REEF,  n.  {Naut.)  A  fourth  or  Ijower  reef, 
used  in  the  British  navy.  '         Crabb. 

bAg'SHOT-SAnd,  n.  (Geol.)  One  of  the  middle 
eocene  formations  in  England,  in  which  marine 
shells  and  the  bones  of  a  sea-serpent  more  than 
twenty  feet  lOng  have  been  found.  LyeU. 

B4-GUKTTE'  (b9-|et'),  n.  [Fr.]  {Arch.)  A  little 
round  moulding,  less  than  an  astragal ; — called 
also,  when  enriched  with  foliage,  a  chuplet,  and, 
when  plain,  a  bead.  Weale. 

B.M-H.MR ',   n.     1.  An  Oriental  measure  equal  to 

three  piculs.  Malcotn. 

2.  A  weight   used   in   the   East  Indies  ;  the 

great  bahar  being  equal  to  52-1  lbs.  9  oz.,  and 

"the  little  bahar  to  437  lbs.  9  oz.  Ogilvie. 

BM  'HIR,  n.  (Ani.)  The  most  ancient  of  the  rab- 
binical books.  Ash. 

t  BAIGNE  (ban),  v.  a.  [Fr.  baigner,  to  bathe,  to 
soak.]     To  drench ;  to  soak.  Carew. 

B.AI-KA'L^-AN,  a.  Noting  the  range  of  moun- 
tains which  separate  Lake  Baikal  in  Russia 
from  the  lowlands  of  Siberia.  P.  Cyc. 

BAl'KAL-lTE,  n.  [Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia,  and 
).iOoi,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  magnesian  epidote 
from  Lake  Baikal.  Brande. 

B.llli  (bal),  n.  1.  (Law.)  A  release  of  a  prison- 
er on  security  for  his  appearance  in  court :  — 
the  person  or  persons  who  give  security  :  —  the 
sum  given  for  security  ;  surety.  Whishaw. 

2.  The  handle  of  a  pail,  bucket,  kettle,  or 
other  vessel.  Forby. 

3.  A  division  between  stalls.  Loudon. 

4.  t  A  bound  within  a  forest.  Spenser. 

BAIL,  V.  a.  [Low  L.  balliare,  to  deliver ;  Fr.  bail- 
ler.]     [i.  BAILED  ;  pp.  bailing,  bailed.] 

1.  (Law.)  To  release  on  security  given  for  ap- 
pearance in  court ;  to  admit  to  bail.  Bkickstone. 

2.  (Law.)  To  give  bail  for. 

Let  me  be  their  bail.  — 
Thou  shalt  not  bail  them,  Shal: 

3.  (Law.)  To  deliver  in  trust  for  a  certain 
purpose,  as  goods.  Blackstone. 

4.  [Fr.  bailie,  a  tub  or  bucket.]  To  free  from 
water  with  a  bucket  or  dipper  ;  as,  "  To  bail  a 
boat."  —  See  Bale. 

BAIL'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  bailed.  B.  Jonson. 

BAIL-BOND,  n.  (Law.)  A  bond  given  for  ap- 
pearance in  court.  Tomlins, 

BAIL-EE',  n.  (Law.)  The  person  to  whom  goods 
are  bailed,  or  delivered  under  a  bailment ;  —  op- 
posed to  bailor,  Blaekstone. 

BAIL'gR,  n.  One  who  delivers  goods  to  another 
in  trust.  —  See  Bailor.  Craig, 

BAI'L^y,  n,  [Fr.  bailie.']  1.  (Fort.)  An  area  or 
ground  within  the  walls  of  a  fortress  ;  —  some- 
times applied  to  a  prison  ;  as,  "  The  Old  Bailey 
of  London."  Weale. 

BAI'Lip  (ba'le),  n.  [See  Bailiff.]  An  alder- 
man ;  a  magistrate  who  is  second  in  rank  in  a 
royal  burgh.    [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

BAIL'IFF  (ba'ljf),  n,    [Low  L.  balivus ;  Fr.  bailli.] 

1.  A  subordinate  officer.  "The  canton  of 
Berne  governed  by  a  bailiff."  Addison. 

2.  (Eng.)  A  deputy  appointed  by  a  sheriff, 
whose  business  it  is  to  execute  arrests.     Sicift. 

3.  An  under-steward  of  a  manor.      Johnson. 
Bailiff  of  husbandry,   a  chief  servant  to  a  private 

person  of  good  estate  ;  a  sort  of  steward,  in  respect 
of  farming  business.  —  Bailiff  of  the  forest,  tlie  keeper 
of  a  walk,  immediately  subordinate  to  tlie  verderer. 

BAIL'J-WICK,  n.  [Fr.  bailli,  a  bailiff,  and  A.  S. 
icic,  L.  vicus,  a  village.]  (Law.)  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  bailiff  or  sheriff.  Brande. 

B.aiLLOJV  (hil-ying'),  n.  {Tr.,  a  gag.]  (Surg.) 
An  instrument  used  for  keeping  the  mouth  open 
during  the  operations  of  the  surgeon.       Craig. 

BAIL'MjpNT,  n.  [Ft.  bailler,  to  deliver.]  (Law.) 
A  delivery  of  a  thing  in  trust  for  some  special 
object  or  purpose,  and  upon  a  contract  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  on  the  part  of  the  bailee  or 


receiver,  that  the  trust  shall  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, as  in  transactions  with  carriers,  agents, 
pawnbrokers,  and  in  many  other  mercantile 
proceedings.  Brande, 

BAIL'OR,  or  BAIL-OR',  n.  (Law.)  One  who  bails 
or  delivers  goods  in  trust.  Blackstone. 

es^  When  used  in  opposition  to  bailee,  it  has  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

BAIL'-PIECE,  n.  (Law.)  A  slip  of  parchment 
or  paper  containing  a  recognizance  of  bail, 
signed  by  the  person  who  gives  the  security, 
with  his  acknowledgment  before  the  proper 
officers,  and  filed  in  the  court  in  which  the 
action  is  pending.  Burrill. 

t  BAIL'Y,  n.    1.  A  bailiff.  Holland, 

2.  A  bailiwick.  Wickliffe. 

t  BAIN  (ban),  n.  [L.  balneum  ;  Fr.  bain.]  A  bath. 

"  To  lii;  sweating  ...  in  the  bains,"    Hakeivill, 

t  BAIN  (ban),  v,  a.     To  bathe.  Tubervik, 

BAI'RAM    [bar'gm,  Sm.  C],   n.     A   Mahometan 

feast  instituted  in  imitation  of  the  Easter  of  the 

Christian    church,    and   following   the   fast   of 

Ramadan,  which  answers  to  our  Lent.  Brande. 

fBAlR'MAN,  M.  (Laic.)  A  poor  insolvent  debtor 
left  bare  and  naked.  Whishaw. 

bAiRN,  or  BARN,  n.  [Goth,  bam,  a  child ;  A.  S. 
beam.]  A  child.  —  [Scotland  and  North  of 
England.]  —  See  Bearn.  Burns. 

BAIT  (bat),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  bata7i,  to  lure  fish  with 
food  on   a  hook.]     \i,  baited  ;  pp,  baiting, 

BAITED.] 

1.  To  put  food  upon,  as  upon  a  hook,  trap,  or 
snare,  to  lure  fish  or  other  animals. 

All  the  traps  in  the  kingdom  were  baited  with  cheese. 

Goldsmith. 

2.  To  furnish  with   food  on  a  journey;  as, 
"  To  bait  a  horse." 

The  sun,  that  measures  heaven  all  day  long. 

At  night  doth  bait  his  steeds  the  ocean  waves  among.  S))enser. 

BAIT,  V.  a.  [Fr.  battre,  to  beat.]  1.  To  attack  with 
violence ;  to  harass. 

As  chained  bear  whom  cruel  dogs  do  bait.        Spenser. 

2.  V.  n.  To  flap  the  wings  ;  to  flutter,  as  a 
hawk. 

To  watch  her  as  we  watch  these  kites. 

That  bait,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient.  Shak. 

BAIT,  V.  n.    To  stop  for  refreshment. 

As  one  who  on  his  journey  baits  at  noon. 

Though  bent  on  speed,  so"hcre  the  archangel  paused.  Milton. 

bAit,  n,  [See  Bait,  r,]  1.  Any  substance  xised 
as  a  lure  for  fish  or  other  animals.  Shak, 

2.  A  temptation  ;  an  allurement ;  an  entice- 
ment. "  Pleasures  and  baits  of  sense."  Addison. 

3.  Refreshment  on  a  journey. 

Good  men  use  them  [the  good  things  of  this  world]  as  a 
viaticum  or  bait.  lip.  Jlidl. 

BAIT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  furnishing  a  bait;  — 
refreshment  on  a  journey.  Donne. 

bAize  (baz),  n,  [Dut.  boat,  or  baaij,  a  coarse 
woollen  stuff.  "  The  name  and  the  thing,"  says 
Crabb,  "  were  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Flemish  refugees."]  A  kind  of  coarse,  open, 
woollen  stuff  with  a  long  nap.  W.  Ency, 

BJi.J'4-DERE,n,  [See  Bayadere.]  An  Indian 
dancing  girl.  Brande. 

BAke,  v.  a.     [A.  S.  bacan,  to  bake  ;  Dut.  bakken.] 

\i.   BAKED  ;  pp.   BAKING,  BAKED  Or   BAKEN.  — 

Bakcn  is  seldom  used.] 

1.  To  dry,  or  harden,  by  heat. 

Whatsoever  the  fire  baketh,  time  doth  in  some  degree  dis- 
solve. Jlacotu 
When  dusty  summer  bakes  the  crumbling  clods.    Phillips. 

2.  To  cook,  as  in  an  oven. 

Ten  women  shall  b<ike  your  bread.  Lev.  xxvi.  21!. 

3.  To  harden  by  cold.     "  The  earth  when  it 
is  baked  with  frost."     [ii.]  Shak. 

BAKE,  v.  n,     1,  To  do  the  work  of  baking. 

I  keep  his  house,  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  and  de 
all  myself.  Shak. 

2.  To  become  cooked  or  baked  ;   as,    "  The 
bread  or  the  meat  bakes  well." 

3.  To  become  hard  or  crusty  ;  as,  "  The  soil 
bakes  under  the  heat  of  the  sun." 

BAKED  (bakt),  j9.  a.  Hardened  by  heat ;  cooked 
in  an  oven. 
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BAKED'-MEATS  (bfikt'inets),  n.  Meats  cooked 
'  in  an  oven. 

Thrift,  thrift,  Iloretioi  the  funeral  hakrrl-meat* 

1>1(1  coldly  fUmlih  forth  the  iiiarriagv  tahlci.  Shak. 

BAKK'lloOsE,  n.  A  place  for  baking  bread. 
"  Pantry  and  bakchoicse  under  ground."  Wotton. 

BAKE'-MEATS,  n.    Baked-meats.       Gen.  xl.  17. 

tBA'KEN  (bi'kn),  p.  from  hake.  —  See  Bake. 
*•  A  cake  oaken  on  the  coals."      1  Kiiuja  xix.  6. 

BA'K^R,  n.     [From  hake ;  A.  S.  baicere.] 

1.  One  who  bakes  bread,  &c.  South. 

2.  A  small  portable  oven  of  sheet  iron  or  of 
tinned  iron  plate.     [U.  S.] 

BA'KER-FOOT  (l»5'k?r-fOt),  n.  A  distorted  foot. 
"  Of  bow-legs  and  haker-fect."  Bp.  Taylor. 

BA'KpR-LEGGED(ba'k?r-I8gd),a.  Having  crook- 
ed legs  that  go  in  at  the  kuees.  Sherwood. 

BAK'pR-Y,  n.    A  bakehouse.  Smart. 

BA'KpR'j^SALT,  n.  Sub-carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia;—  so  called  from  being  sometimes  used  by 
bakers  as  a  substitute  for  yeast.  Oi/ilvie. 

BAK'I-NG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  hardening  with  heat. 

2.  The  process  of  cooking  by  heat  in  an  oven. 

3.  The  quantity  baked  at  once.  Aah. 

BAk  SfflSJI,  n.  [Ar.]  A  present,  or  gratuity, 
in  money. — See  Bukshish. 

SJif,  'jJ-CHOJVO,  n.  A  substance  consisting  of 
pounded  or  bruised  fish,  and  used  in  the  East 
as  a  condiment  to  rice.  McCulloch. 

B.^-L^'JV^,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  (pilaiva,  a  whale.] 
(ZoUl.)  A  genus  of  cetaceous  animals,  having  no 
aorsal  fin  and  the  belly  smooth,  including  the 
Greenland  whale  {ISuUciia  mysticetus) ;  the 
whalebone  whale.  Baird. 

BA'LA-LIME'STONE,  n.  {Geol.)  A  fossilifer- 
ous  series  of  slaty  calcareous  strata,  occurring 
near  Bala,  in  Wales.  Craiy. 

BAL'ANCE,  n.  [L.  bilanx,  having  two  scales, 
froiii  bis,  in  two,  or  double,  and  laitx,  a  dish ; 
It.  bilancia ;  Fr.  halance  ;  Dut.  balance.'] 

1.  A  machine  for  weighing  substances,  usu- 
ally consisting  of  a  lever  or  beam  of  cqu.il  arms, 
with  two  dishes  or  scales  of  eoual  weight  sus- 
pended from  it  at  points  equally  distant  from 
the  fulcrum  ;  a  pair  of  scales. 

I  weighed  him  the  money  in  the  bdlcmcet.     Jer.  xxxii.  10. 

2.  Equality  of  weight,  power,  or  advantage ; 
equipoise. 

These,  mixed  with  art  nnd  to  due  bounds  confined. 
Make  and  maintain  the  l/tikiiice  of  the  mind.  Pope. 

3.  Excess  of  one  thing  over  another  when  the 
two  are  compared  by  weight  or  otherwise. 

Care  being  token  that  the  exportation  exceed  in  value  the 
inii)<>rt«tion ;  iind  then  the  Ixiltmce  of  trade  must  of  necessity 
be  returned  in  coin  or  bullion.  Bacon. 

4.  (Com.)  Th.at  which  is  wanting  to  make 
two  parts  of  an  account  even. 

5.  The  remainder  of  any  thing;  as,  "The 
balance  of  an  edition,  of  an  evening,"  &c.  [A 
corrupt  use  of  this  term,  not  uncommon  in  the 
U.S.,  in  commercial  language.  Pickering.'] 

6.  (Astron.)  The  sign  Libra. 

Balance  of  trade,  (Com.)  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  tlie  coniniercial  cx|)ortt<  and  imports  of  any 
country.  —  Balance  qf  pouter,  (Pnliticn.)  such  an  ad- 
justment of  power  among  govereicii  states  that  no 
sinfde  slate  is  in  a  condition  to  iiitcrforo  witli  the  in- 
de|)eMdence  of  the  rest.  —  Balance  or  balance  wheel  of 
a  wnlcM,  that  which  repulates  its  motion,  and  which 
answers  iho  purpose  of  the  |)cndiilum  to  a  clock. — 
Balance  knife,  (CaUery.)  a  table  knife,  the  handle  of 
'  which  coiinterbalnnces  the  weicht  of  the  blade,  and 
thus  prevents  the  latter  from  touching  the  cloth. 

BAL'ANCE,  v.  a.    [Fr.  balancer.]   [».  balanced  ; 

pp.  HAL.V.NCI.\0,  BALANCED.] 

1.  To  weigh  in  a  balance  ;  to  compare  by  the 
balance,  or  by  reflection.  "  To  balance  the  good 
and  the  evil  of  things."  L'Eslranye. 

2.  To  keep  in  a  state  of  equipoise. 

Heaven  that  hath  placed  this  island  to  give  law. 

To  Afi/ancr  Rtinipc,  and  her  states  to  awe,  Walter. 

3.  To  counterpoise ;  to  neutralize  or  coun- 
teract. 

"Bic  attraction  of  the  glasa  ii  bakmeed  by  the  contrary  at- 
traction of  the  liquor.  ^Vcio/oa. 

4.  ( f'ow.)  To  sum  up  or  adjust,  as  an  account, 
in  order  to  ascertain  gain  or  loss,  or  the  differ- 


ence of  debits  and  credits ;  to  make  equal,  as 
the  two  sides  of  an  account.  Addison. 

bAL'ANCE,  p.  n.  1.  To  iiesitate  ;  to  fluctuate  be- 
tween con^ifting  motives  or  opinions. 

Since  there  is  nothing  tliut  run  offend,  I  sec  not  why  you 
fhould  Mnnce*  moment  al><>ul  printing  it.  AUtrlJury. 

2.  (Danciny.)  To  move   forward  and  back, 
while  opposite  to  one's  partner.  Oyilrie. 

bAt/ANCE-FIsh,  n.  The  hammer-headed  shark ; 
Zygtena  vulgaria.  Hill. 

BAL'AN-CipR,  n.    One  who  balances.     Cotgrave. 

BAl'ANCE-REEF,  ri.  (Naut.)  A  reef  in  a  spank- 
er or  fore-and-aft  mainsail,  wliich  runs  from 
the  outer  head-caring,  diagonally,  to  tlic  tack. 
It  is  the  closest  reef,  and  njakes  the  sail  trian- 
gular, or  nearly  so.  Dana. 

bAl'ANC-Ing,  w.    Equilibrium;  poise. 

Dost  thou  know  the  balancinys  of  the  clouds?  Job  xzxrit.  10. 

BAl'A-NIte,  n.  [Gr.  fiaXavlrri^,  shaped  like  an 
acorn  ;  ^AXavof,  an  acorn.]  (Zool.)  A  barnacle 
which  is  fixed  by  its  shell.  Bratide. 

bAl'AS-RO'BY,  n.  [Fr.  balais,  pale  red.]  A 
rose-red  variety  of  spinel.  Eng.  Cyc. 

BjI-lJuS'TjJ,  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  fruit 
having  a  leathery  rind.  Brande. 

BA-LAus'TINE,  n.  [Gr.  PaXabartov.]  The  flower 
of  the  wild  pomegranate.  Crabb. 

fBAL-nU'Tl-ATE  (b9l-bu'sh9-at),  v.  n.  [L.  hal- 
biitio,  to  stammer.]     To  stamtuer.         Bailey. 

B.fL-BU'TI-E^,  n.  [Low  L.]  (Med.)  Stammer- 
mg  ;  vicious  pronunciation,  in  which  b  and  /  are 
substituted  for  other  consonants.      Dunglison. 

II  nAL'CO-NJED(bai'ko-nid),  rt.  Having  balconies. 
"  The  house  was  HonhlG-balconied."    R.  North. 

II  BAL'CQ-NY,  or  BAL-CO'NY,  [b?l-k6'n?,  S.W.  P. 
J.  E.  F. ;  bsil-ko'n?  or  bai'ko-n?,  Ja.  It. ;  bSI'ko- 
ne,  K.  Sm.  Wb.  P.  Cyc.  i^"The  accent  has 
shifted  from  the  second  to  the  first  syllable 
within  these  twenty  years."  Sm.  (1836). 
"  Con'template  is  bad  enough,  but  bal'cony 
makes  me  sick."  Jioger.i,  Fable  Talk.],  n. 
[A.  S.  bale,  a  beam,  a  balcony ;  Ger.  balck,  a 
beam;  li.balcone;  Yr.balcon.]  (Arch.)  A  pro- 
jection from  the  external  wall  of  a  buildmg, 
supported  by  consoles  or  columns,  usually 
placed  before  windows,  and  protected  on  the 
outer  edges  by  balusters  or  iron  framework : 
—  a  projecting  gallery  in  the  interior  of  a  build- 
ing, as  of  a  theatre.  Weale. 

BALD,  a.  [W.  bal,  Johnson  and  Craig.  —  L.  vi- 
latus  ;  Fr.  pele  ;  Sp.  pelado  ;  Scot,  pield,  de- 
prived of  hair,  Thomson.  —  Past  p.  or  the  verb 
to  ball,  i.  e.  reduced  to  the  roundness  and 
smoothness  of  a  ball  by  the  loss  of  hnir,  Rich- 
ardson. —  Sp.  baldio,  untilled ;  Port,  bnldio, 
open,  common;  baldar,  to  frustrate,  Webster. 
The  old  mode  of  spelling  this  word  (balled)  gives 
probability  to  the  suggestion  of  Richardson  ; 
thus,  "  His  head  was  balled  and  shone  as  any 


1.  Deprived  of  hair  on  the  cranium  or  any 


glass/'     Chaticer.] 

"of  hai 
part  of  it. 

There  is  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  his  hair  that  grows 
bald  by  nature.  Sliak. 

He  should  imitate  Caesar,  who,  because  hU  bead  was  haltl, 
covered  that  defect  with  laurels.  A'lduon. 

2.  Deprived  of  the  natural  or  usual  covering 
on  the  head  or  top ;  as,  "  A  bald  eagle  " ;  "A 
bald  mountain." 

TTnder  an  oak,  whose  houghs  were  moated  with  age, 
And  high  top  hald  with  dry  antiquity.  S^ak. 


Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 

In  his  steel)  course?    So  long  he  seems  to  pause 

On  thy  txiltl,  awful  head,  O  sovereign  Bland       (Meridge. 


3.  Destitute  of  appropriate  ornament;  una- 
dorned ;  inelegant. 

Hohlics,  in  the  preface  to  his  own  bnltl  translation,  begins 
the  praiw  of  Homer  when  he  should  bare  ended  it.  l>ry\len. 

4.  Mean ;  pitiful ;  writhout  dignity ;  con- 
temptible. 

What  should  the  people  do  with  these  hitlil  tribunes?  Shak. 

tfg-  Bald,  when  occiirrini;  as  the  flrst  or  as  the  final 
syllable  in  proper  names,  is  from  the  A.  i*.  hald,  liold  ; 
as,  Baldwin,  liold  in  battle;  V.t\\c\bald,  nobly  bold. 

BAL'DA-£!U1N  [bHI'dj-kln,  Sm.;  bil'dj-chln,  K.], 
n.  [ft.  baldacchino.]  (Arch.)  A  kind  of  cano- 
py of  wood,  stone,  or  metal  over  altars  or 
tombs,  as  that  over  the  principal  altar  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter's,  at    Home ;  sometimes 


supported  by  columns,  and  sometimes  suspend- 
ed from  above.  It  was  fonnerly  common  over 
portals,  thrones,  beds,  fireplaces,  &c.    FairhoU. 

BAUj'-BOz'Z/JtRD,  n.  The  fishing-hawk  ;  the 
osprey  or  fishing  eagle.  —  See  Ohi-hky.   Yarrel. 

bAl'D(;R-I)Ahii,  n.  [A.  S.  baU,  bold,  and  dash. 
Skinner  and  Johtuon. —  Icel.  byUdur,  the  prat- 
ing of  fools.  Ihr.  Jamitsun.  —  Sp.  haida,  a  trifle, 
or  bnldonar,  to  iniiult  with  abusive  language; 
W.  baldorddus,  n  babbling  ;  Gael,  bailisdiarchd, 
balderdash.  —  "  liutdrrtLish,  in  its  primary 
sense,  probably  signified  (as  Mr.  Malone  has 
also  obser^etl)  the  froth  or  foam  made  by  bari>er« 
in  dashing  their  balls  backwards  and  forward* 
in  hot  water;  it  afterwards  teemed  to  dcnut«  i^ 
mixture  of  liquors."     Todd.] 

1.  A  frothy  or  rude  mixture ;  "  Bubbly  spume 
01  b^thcr^f,' balderdash."  Sashe  (loV9). 

To  drink  such  6a;)yerr/a4A  or  bonny-clabber.       li.Joiuom, 

2.  A  confused,  light,  or  frothy  discourse. 

T  heani  him  charge  this  publication  with  rihaldrv,  arar- 
rility,  billingsgate,  and  baUltrdattt.  Uuntt't  TrioL 

BAL'I)6R-DAf<H,  r.  o.  To  mix  or  adulterate 
liquors.  "  Wine  or  brandy  . . .  halHerdaithed  with 
two  or  three  simple  waters."    [r.]    ilanderitle. 

kAl'D^-RIc,  n.    See  Balduic.  Buchanan. 

bAld'-H6AD,  n.  A  head  that  is  bald :  — a  person 
having  his  head  bald.  2  Kings  ii.  23. 

bAld'LY,  ad.  In  a  bald  manner;  nakedly; 
meanly.  "  Methinks  they  do  allegorixe  but 
very  baldly."  Holland. 

BAlD'm6n-Y  (b&ld'man-?),  n.  Gentian.  Johnson. 

bALD'N(;.<S,  n.  1.  State  of  being  bald;  want  of 
hair  on  the  head. 

Bion,  seeing  a  prince  weep  and  tearing  hU  hair  for  artrmw, 
uked  if  Uililneja  would  cure  hi*  grief.  £/>.  Tafttir. 

2.  Deficiency  of  appropriate  ornament  in 
writing  ;  inelegance  of  style.  "  Baldness  of  al- 
lusion, and  barbarity  of  versification."  U'arton. 

bAld'PATE,  n.    A  head  without  hair.  Shak. 

bALD'PATE,  a.    Deprived  of  hair  on  the  head. 

Nor  periwig  with  snow  the  baUpatt  wooda.      Oryden. 

BALD'PAT-^D,  a.     Having  a  bald  head.       Shak. 

bAl'DRIC,  m.  [Low  L.  baldringus ;  L.  balteus,  a 
sword-belt ;  Fr.  baudrier  ] 

1.  A  belt  worn  over  the  shoulder. 

A  radiant  txiZi/nc  o'er  hU  ahouMer*  tied.  Pops. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  zodiac. 

Which  deck  the  baldric  o(  the  heavens  biighL       J^ic—'  i 

BALE,  n.  [Ft. balle.— Ger.  ballen.  "Perhaps," 
says  Skinner,  "  from  bali,  as  signifying  a  round 
package  of  merchandise."] 

1.  A  bundle,  as  of  goods.  Sterne. 

2.  f  A  pair  of  dice.  B.  Jonstm. 

3.  [A.  S.  btel,  a  funeral  pile.  See  Baklfirb.] 
A  signal  fire  ;  a  bonfire.  [Scotland.] 

Bale  goodt,  goods  or  inerchaudise  done  up  in  bal«*. 

bAle,  r.  a.  [See  Bale,  n.]  [i.  baled  ;  pp.  bal- 
ing, BALED.] 

1.  To  make  up  into  a  bale  or  bundle,  as  goods. 
"  These  goods  are  baled  up."  Goldsmith. 

2.  [Fr.  bailie,  a  pail.]  To  free  from  water 
with  a  bucket  or  dipper,  in  distinction  from 
pumping ;  as,  "  To  bale  a  boat."  —  See  B.VIL. 

t  BALE,  n.  [Goth,  baha,  evil ;  A.  S.  beaht,  mis- 
ery ;  Ar.  bala,  misfortune.]     Misery.    Spenser. 

BAt.-(;-A'Rl-AN,  )  a.     [L.  Balearis  and  Baleari- 
BAI^(;-Ar'|C,      J  eta;    Gr.  ^  d*i«,  to   hurl,  the 
inhabitants  being  famous  as  slingcrs.]     Noting 
five  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  Majorca,  Mi- 
norca, Ivi\-a,  Formentera,  and  Cabrera. 

BA-LEEN',  n.     [L.  haUena,  a  whale ;  Fr.  haleine.] 
The   substance   called   tchalebone ;  the   whale- 
bone of  commerce.  Hamilton. 
BALE'-FiRE,».  A  beacon-fire. — SeeBAKL-riRB. 
The  glaring  bak-Jlm  blue  no  more.  SaM. 
BALE'fOl,  a.     [A.  S.  bealoful,  baleful,  wicked.] 
L  Fraught  with  evil.  "  BnUful  books."  Spen- 
ser.   "  lUiti'fid     enemies."     Shak.     "  Balefui 
breath."    Drydm. 

2.  Ftill  of  inisery,  rwrrow,  or  grief. 

F'Mind  bo  throw*  his  »«/«■/»'  eye*. 

That  wilnrsard  huge  affliction  and  dimiay.        MiHtm. 

BALE'fOi^LV,  ad.    Injuriously  :  —  sorrowfully; 


mIeN,  SIR;    m6vB,  N5B,  SON;    bOlL,  BiJR,  rOLE.  — 9,  9,  ^,  ^,  soft;  £,  e,  5,  i,  hard;  ^  tu  z ;   Jf  a*  g^.  — THIS,  this. 


BALEFULNESS 


QO 


BALM 


BALE'Ff)L-NESS,  n.    Wretchedness.       Spenser. 

BAL'IS-T^IR,  n.  [L  balista,  an  engine  for  throw- 
ing stones  or  other  weapons ;  Gr.  lia).).(>),  to 
throw.]     A  crossbow.  —  See  Ballister. 

BjI-USTES',  n.  pi.  [Fr.,  from  L.  balista,  a 
crossbow.]  {leh.)  A  genus  of  ganoid  fishes, 
characterized  by  their  solid  coat  of  mail  extend- 
ing over  the  head  as  well  as  the  body,  abounding 
in  the  seas  of  the  torrid  zone,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  coral  reefs,  and  commonly 
called  trigger-fish.  Agassiz. 

BA-IitzE',  n.  [Sp.  valiza,  a  buoy;  Fr.  balise.1  A 
sea-mark ;  a  beacon  or  buoy.  Craig. 

BAlk  (bak),  n.  [A.  S.  bale,  a  beam;  Dut.  balk, 
a  beam ;  Gcr.  balken,  a  beam.] 

1.  A  long  piece  of  timber ;  a  great  beam ;  a 
piece  of  whole  fir;  drawn  timber.  Crabb. 

2.  [W.  bale,  a  ridge.]  A  ridge  of  land  left 
unploughed  between  furrows,  from  the  slipping 
of  the  plough.  Spenser. 

3.  A  disappointment.  South. 

BAlk  (l)ak),  r.  a.    [See  Balk,  n.]    [/.balked; 

pp.  BALKING,  BALKED.] 

1.  To  disappoint ;  to  frustrate  ;  to  baffle. 

Is  there  a  variance?    Enter  but  his  door; 

BatkcU  ore  the  courts,  aud  contest  is  no  more.        Pope. 

2.  t  To  heap  or  pile  up. 

Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two  nnd  twenty  knights, 
Balked  in  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  see.  Shak. 

3.  t  To  omit ;  to  pass  over. 

The  .<ii)iritual  manna,  though  it  balks  no  day,  yet  it  falls 
double  on  God's  day.  Bp.  Hall. 

4.  t  To  leave  untouched ;  to  neglect. 

But  sick  he  is, . . .  and  balhi  his  meat.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  bAlK  (blk),  V.  n.  To  turn  aside  :  —  to  deal  in 
cross-purposes.  Spensei: 

bAlK'PR  (l)ak'er),  n.  One  who  balks:  —  one 
who  watches  the  shoals  of  herring  and  gives 
notice  of  their  course  to  fishermen.  Carew. 

bAlK'|NG-LY,  ad.    In  a  manner  to  balk.  Clarke. 

B.ALK'ISH,  a.  Ridgy;  uneven.  "In  that  crag- 
gy and  balkish  way."  HoUnshed. 

BALL,  n.  [Gr.  iraXXa,  any  thing  in  round  form ; 
Ij.pila;  'Da.n.bold;  Sw.  ^f  Ger.  ball. — Fr.  bal/e.] 

1.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  globe  or  sphere, 
as  the  earth,  a  bullet,  &c. 

When  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball 

He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines.         Shak. 

2.  Any  part  of  the  body  that  approaches  to 
roundness  ;  as,  "  The  ball  of  the  thumb  ;  " 
"  The  ball  of  the  eye." 

Why  was  the  siglit 
To  such  a  tender  luttl  as  the  eye  confined?         Milton. 

3.  A  cushion  formerly  used  for  inking  by 
printers,  now  superseded  by  the  roller. 

4.  A  game  played  with  a  ball. 

Those  I  have  seen  play  at  ball  grow  extremely  anxious 
who  should  have  the  IhuI.  Sidney. 

5.  {Farriery.)  A  form  of  medicine,  corre- 
sponding to  the  term  bolus,  in- pharmacy. 

6.  [Gr.  0a/./.i^to,  to  dance ;  It.  ballo  ;  Fr.  bal, 
an  assembly  for  dancing.]  An  entertainment 
of  dancing. 

He  would  make  no  extraordinary  figure  at  a  ball.      Swift. 

Ball  and  socket,  a  joint  or  articulation  of  which  the 

inner  part  is  shaped  like  a  ball,  and  tlie  outer  is  a  hnl- 

-    low  socket  enclosint;  tho  greater  portion  of  tlie  ball, 

and  fitting  close  upon  it,  but  allowing  freedom  of 

motion  in  all  directions. 

BAl'LAD,  n.  [It.  ballata  ;  Fr.  ballade.  Perhaps 
originally  a  song  to  be  sung  at  a  dance,  from  It. 
ballare,  to  dance.  Sullivan.]  A  sentimental 
song;  a  light  poem;  a  lyric  tale  in  verse. 

1  knew  a  very  wise  man  that  believed  that  if  a  man  were 

permitted  tf)  make  all  the  ballada,  he  need  not  care  who 

should  make  the  laws,  of  a  nation.  Fletcher, 

Ko  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barlwr's  tale. 

No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail.  Goldsmith. 

Syn.  —  See  SoNe. 

BAl'L.\D,  V.  a.  To  celebrate  in  a  ballad.  "Bal- 
lad us  out  o'  tune."    [r.]  Shak. 

t  bAL'LAD-^R,  n.  A  maker  or  singer  of  ballads. 
"  Even  laid  aside  by  ball-aders."  Overbury. 

BAl'LAD-F.\ECE,  n.     A  musical  drama. 

BAl'LAD-Ist,  n.     A  writer  of  ballads.    Qu.  Rev. 

BAL'L.\D-MAK'PR,  n.  One  who  writes  ballads. 
"  Ballad-makers  .  .  .  cannot  express  it."  Shak. 


BAl'LAD-1VI6nG'?R  (bar»d-mfin?-ger),  n.  A 
trader  in  ballads.  *  Shak. 

t  BAl'LAD-RY,  n.  The  subject  or ■etyle  of  bal- 
lads. "  Base'  balladry  is  so  beloved."  B.  Jonson. 

BAl'L.^D-SING'^R,  n.     One  who^sings  ballads. 

BAl'LAN,  n.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  wrasse  of  a  bluish- 
green  color  with  orange-tipped  scales.     Jenyns. 

bAl'LA-RAg,  v.  a.  To  threaten;  to  bullyrag. 
"  To  6a/^ara^  us."     [Vulgar.]  Warton. 

bAl'LAST,  n.  [A.  S.  behlcesfan,  to  load  a  ship, 
from  bat,  a  boat,  and  hlcest,  a  load ;  Dut.  ballaste.] 

1.  {Natd.)  Weight  or  heavy  matter,  as  gravel, 
stone,  iron,  &c.,  put  at  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  to 
keep  it  steady.     "  Sandy  ballast."  Dryden. 

2.  That  which  keeps  steady.  Ilamtnond. 

3.  That  which  is  used  to  fill  up  the  spaces 
between  rails  on  a  railway.  Craig, 

BAL'LAST,  V.  a.  1.  To  keep  steady,  as  by  ballast, 
"  Charity  must  ballast  the  heart."      Hammond. 

2.  To  fill  with  ballasting.  Simmotids. 

To  be  in  ballast,  said  o{  a  ship  when  she  sails 
carrying  nothing  but  ballast  and  the  necessary  stores 
for  the  use  of  the  crew  and  passengers. —  To  freshen 
ballast,  to  shift  it.  —  Shingle  ballast,  coarse  gravel. 

BAl'LAST-A^E,  n.  (Law.)  A  duty  paid  for 
taking  up  ballast  from  a  port.  Bouvicr. 

bAl'LAST-ING,  n.  1.  The  furnishing  of  a  ship 
with  ballast. 

2.  That  which  is  used  to  keep  any  thing 
steady,  as  a  boat ;  ballast. 

3.  The  filling  in  of  earth  or  stone  above, 
below,  and  between  the  stone  blocks  and  sleep- 
ers upon  railroads.  Tanner. 

BAL'LA-T?D,  p.  a.  Sung  in  a  ballad.  "Balla- 
ted  . . .  and  played  on  the  stage."    [r.]    Webster. 

BAL-LA-t66n',  n.  A  large,  heavy  bark,  or  lug- 
gage-boat, used  in  Russia.  Crabb. 

fsAL'LA-TRY.n.  [See  Ballad.]  A  jig;  a  song; 
balladry.  "  The  ballatry  and  the  gamut  of  every 
municipal  fiddler."  Milton. 

bALL'-COCK,  »i.  A  stop- 
cock of  a  supply  pipe, 
turned  by  a  lever,  to  the 
outer  end  of  which  is  at- 
tached a  hollow  ball  de-  Ball-cock, 
signed  to  float  on  water  or  other  liquid  in  a 
tank,  so  that  the  supply  may  be  self-regulating ; 
the  cock  being  closed  by  the  upward  pressure 
of  the  liquid  upon  the  ball,  and  the  weight  of 
the  latter,  as  it  falls,  acting  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion to  open  it.  Wealc. 

BAL'L5;T  (lAl-la'  or  bSl'let)  [b^l-la',  J.  Sm. ; 
bal'lii  or  hS.;let,  K. ;  bSil'iet,  E.  W.  C],  n.  [It. 
ballctto ;  Fr.  ballet.']  A  theatrical  representa- 
tion of  actions,  characters,  sentiments,  and 
passions,  by  means  of  mimic  movements  and 
dances,  accompanied  by  music.  It  is  divided 
into  three  kinds  —  historical,  mythological,  and 
allegorical;  and  it  consists  of  three  parts  — 
the  entry,  the  figure,  and  the  retreat.     Brande. 

BAL'LETTE,  n.  A  dance.  —  See  Ballet.  Walker. 

bAll'-FLoW?R,  n.  {Arch.) 
An  ornament  like  a  ball, 
placed  in  a  circular  flower, 
the  petals  of  which  form  a  cap  Ball-flower, 

round   it ;  —  common  in   the  Gothic  buildings 
of  the  14th  century.  Weak. 

BAL'LJ-AGE,  n.  {LaiP.)  A  duty  payable  to  the 
city  of  London  for  the  goods  and  merchandise 
of  aliens.  Crabb. 

bAl'LIARD§  (bai'y?rdz),  n.    See  Billiards. 

BAL-LIS ' TA,  n. ;  pi.  bal-lJu't^.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
(ia/.kio,  to  throw.] 

1.  An  ancient  warlike  machine  for  throwing 
heavy  stones  atid  other  missile  weapons,  some- 
what resembling  a  crossbow,  but  much  larger 
and  stronger.  Crabb. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  astragalus,  a  bone  of  the  tar- 
sus. Ogilvie. 

BAL'LIS-T^R  [bal'is-ter,  Ja.  K.  Todd;  h^-lTs'ter, 
Sm.  Wb.],  n.  [L.  ballista.]  A  warlike  engine, 
a  crossbow.  —  See  Balister. 

BAL-l!s'TIC,  a.  Relating  to  the  ballista  or  other 
missile  engines  ;  projectile. 


Ballistic  pmdulum,  (Mil.)  an  instrument  with  a  pen* 
duiuni  for  nie;isuring  the  force  or  velocity  of  cannoai 
and  musket  balls.  Brande. 

BAL-lIs'TJCS,  w.  ;?;.  The  art  or  science  of 
throwing  missile  weapons  by  means  of  engines ; 
projectiles.  Crabb. 

BAL  'LI-  tjM,  n.  [Low  L.]  {Ant.)  Anciently,  an 
outer  bulwark ;  afterwards  an  area  or  court- 
yard contained  in  an  outer  bulwark  or  fortified 
castle  :  —  English,  bailey,  as  in  Old  Bailey, 
London,  and  the  Bailey  at  Oxford.         P.  Cyc. 

BAL-L66n',  »i.     \lt.  pallone ;  Yt.  ballon.] 

1.  A  chemical  glass  receiver,  of  a  spherical 
form,  for  condensing  vapors.  Johnson. 

2.  {Arch.)  An  architectural  ornament,  being 
a  ball  placed  on  a  pillar.  Weale. 

3.  A  large,  hollow  ball,  or  bag,  generally  of 
silk,  filled  with  gas,  specifically  lighter  than 
the  atmosphere,  into  which  it  has  consequently 
a  tendency  to  rise.  Wordsworth. 

4.  A  kind  of  fireworks,  being  a  ball  of  paste- 
board filled  with  combustible  matter,  which,  on 
exploding  in  the  atmosphere,  scatters  around 
brilliant  sparks  resembling  stars.  Johnson. 

5.  t  A  game  similar  to  tennis,  played  with  a 
ball  filled  with  air.  Burton. 

BAL-l66n'5-RY,  n.  The  management  of  bal- 
loons ;  a<;ronautics.  Qu.  Rev. 

BAL-LOON'JNG,  n.  The  art  of  making  and  man- 
aging balloons ;  aeronautics.  Qu.  Rev. 

BAL-LOON'JST,  n.  One  who  constructs  or  man- 
ages balloons.  Knox. 

bAl'LOT,  n.     [Sp.  bahta ;  Fr.  ballote.] 

1.  A  little  ball,  a  slip  of  paper,  or  any  thing 
which  is  used  in  giving  a  secret  vote.     Brande. 

2.  A  secret  method  of  voting  at  elections. 
"  America,  where  the  ballot  is  practised." 

Brande. 

BAL'LOT,   v.  n.      [i.- BALLOTED  ;  pp.  BALLOTING, 

balloted.]     To  vote,  or  to  determine  a  choice 
or  judgment  by  ballot. 

The  judges  all  arose  from  their  scats,  and  would  never  take 
their  balls  to  ballot  against  him.  JVorlJi. 

BAL-LO  '  TA,  n.  [Gr.  liaUuiTf, ;  "  PikXo),  to  repel,  in 
allusion  to  its  disagreeable  smell."  Buchanan.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  perennial  plants ;  stinking 
hoarhound.  Loudon. 

BAL'LO-TADE  [bai'o-tad,  Sm.  ;  bai'o-tad,  Ja. 
Wb.],  n.  [Fr.l  {Man.)  The  leap  of  a  horse 
between  two  pillars  or  upon  a  straight  line,  so 
that  when  his  four  feet  are  in  the  air,  he  shows 
nothing  but  the  shoes  of  his  hind  feet,  without 
jerking  out.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from 
capriole.  Farrier's  Diet. 

BAl'LO-TAnT,  n.  [Fr.]  A  balloter.  "Un- 
known to  the  ballotants."  Harrington. 

fBAL-LO-TA'TION,  w.  Act  of  balloting.  "Elec- 
tion .  . .  consisting  o{  ten  ballotatio7is."  Wotton. 

BAL'LQT-BOX,  n.     A  box  used  in  balloting. 

Some  hold  no  way  so  orthodox 

To  try  it,  as  the  ballot-box.  Butler. 

bAl'LOT-^R,  n.  One  who  ballots,  or  votes  by 
balloi.  Qu.  Rev. 

BAL'LO-TIN,  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  collects  the 
ballots.  "  Eight  ballotins,  or  pages,  take  eight 
boxes."  Harrington. 

BAl'LOT-Ing,  n.    The  act  of  voting  by  ballot. 

BAL'LOT-lST,  n.  An  advocate  for  the  use  of  the 
ballot,     [r.]  Sidney  Smith. 

BAlL'ROOM,  n.  A  room  for  assemblies  or  balls ; 
a  hall  for  dancing.  More. 

bAlL'— VALVE,  n.  A  valve  consisting 
of  a  ball,  fitting  into  a  hcinisphericai 
cup  which  has  a  hole  at  the  bottom. 
The  ball  is  prevented  from  moving  up- 
wards or  sideways  beyond  a  certain 
point,  by  a  frame  of  wire  placed  over 
it.  Francis. 

BALL'-VEIN   (-van),   w.      {Mining.)    A 
sort  of  iron  ore,  found  in   loose  masses  of  a 
circular  form,  containing  sparkling  particles. 

Ogilvie. 
BAIiM  (barn),  n.     [Fr.  batime ;  see  Balsam,  of 
which  this  word  is  a  contraction.] 

1.  An  herb  known  as  balm-mint  or  garden- 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long ;  A,  E,  I,  6,  C,  i?,  short;  A,  ?,  I,  Q,  V.  Y.  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL;   h£ir,  HER; 
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balm,  —  80  called  from  its  fragrance,  which  re- 
sembles that  of  the  balsam ;  Melissa.    Lmulon. 

2.  A  li(iuid  resin,  of  a  whitish  or  yellow  color, 
of  a  fragrant  smell,  and  of  a  penetrating  aro- 
matic taste,  flowinf?  from  the  balsam-tree. 

lithironoftn/mln  OUc«d?  ,/er.  vUl.  22. 

3.  Any  valuable  or  fragrant  ointment. 
Thr  balm  wuhcd  off,  wherewith  thou  wut  anointed. 

'  Shot. 

4.  Any  thing  that  mitigates  pain. 

A  tender  Bmilc  onr  »orrow'»  only  balm.  Young. 

Balm  of  Oilead,  {Bot.)  the  oleo  resinous  juice 
drawn  from  the  baUam-tree  ; —  called  also  Bahama/ 
Mecca,  and  much  used  by  tlie  females  of  Turkey  as  ii 
cuKinetic. —  Calmet.  A  species  of  ptiplar  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  U.  S. ;  Populun  Candicaiin.  Oray. 

BALM  (bam),  t".  «•     !•  To  anoint  as  with  balm. 
linlm  hia  (bul  head  with  worm  dintiUcd  WBtera, 
And  burn  sweet  wood.  Shak. 

2.  To  soothe ;  to  refresh ;  to  assuage. 

OpprCHM-d  nature  aleeps; 
This  rest  might  yet  have  btdmcd  thy  sensea.         Shak. 

t  dAl'MI-FY,  V.  a.    To  render  balmy.      Cheyne. 

BALM'I-LY  (bam'e-l?)»  «<^-  In  a  balmy  or  sooth- 
ing manner.  Colerid-ge. 

BALM'Y  (bam'?),  a.  1.  Having  the  qualities  and 
effect  of  balm  ;  soothing ;  refreshing. 

Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I  found  me  laid 
In  Ixilmy  sweat.  Milton. 

Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep  I  Yotmg. 

2.  Producing  balm. 

Let  India  boast  her  jfroves,  nor  envy  we 

The  weeping  amber  and  the  balmy  tree.  Pope. 

3.  Fragrant ;  aromatic ;  sweet-smelling. 

Now  gentle  gales, 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wing;),  dispenso 
Native  iwrfuuics,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Their  balmy  spoils.  Milton. 

BALM'y-BREATH'lNG,  a.  Fragrant;  odorifer- 
ous. Thomson. 

t  bAL'N^-AL,  a.  [L.  balneum,  a  bath.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  bath.     "  Balneal  heat."    [iiij    Howell. 

+  IIAL'NP-A-RY,  n.  [h.  balnearium.']  A  bathing- 
room.  '^Balnearies  or  bathing-places."  Browne. 

t  B.\L-N5-A'TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  bathing.  "  Bal- 
neations,  washings,  and  fomentations.  JSrowHe. 

t  BAL'Ne-A-Tp-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  a  bath; 
balneal.  Coles. 

BAL' J^K-ijM,  n.  [L.,  a  bath.]  (Chem.)  A  ves- 
sel filfed  with  water,  or  sand,  in  which  another 
vessel  is  placed  to  be  heated.  Bentley. 

BAl'Q-TADE,  n.    See  Ballotade. 

bJl'SA,  n.  [Sp.,  a  raft.]  A  kind  of  boat  used 
on  the  coast  and  rivers  of  Peru,  and  other  parts 
of  S.  America ;  — written  also  balsa.    Prescott. 

bAl'S.VM,  n.  [Gr.  ^dXaa/iov,  li.balsamum. — A.S. 
baldsam  ;  Gcr.  balsam.] 

1.  An  oleo-resinous  liquid  exuded  from  cer- 
tain trees,  and  containing  benzoic  acid.  Of  this, 
the  true  balsam,  there  are  five  varieties,  viz. 
balsam  of  Peru,  balsam  of  Tolu,  benzoin,  solid 
storax,  and  liquid  storax  or  liqtiid  amber.  Vre. 

2.  A  liquid  containing  volatile  oil  and  resin, 
but  no  bonzoic  acid,  —  as  the  balm  of  Gilead,  or 
balsam  of  Mecca,  exuded  from  the  balsam- 
tree,  and  balsam  of  Copaiba  or  Copaiva,  the 
produce  of  a  leguminous  plant.  These  are 
properly  turpentines.  Ure. 

3.  (Med.)  A  medicinal  preparation,  resem- 
bling true  balsam.  This  name  is  given  to  a  great 
variety  of  mixtures  which  contain  oil  and  resin, 
or  one  of  these  substances.  Dunglison. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  tree,  the  balsam-tree  or 
balsam-fir;  Abies  balsamea:  —  the  garden-bal- 
sam ;  balsamine.  Gray. 

Balsam  of  nulpkur,  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  olive 
oil ;  —  a  brown  fetid  liquid.  Brandt. 

tBAL'S.\M,  e.  a.    To  render  balsamic.      Hacket. 

t  BAL-SAM-A'TIQN,  n.   Act  of  imnregnating  with 

balsam.  IJist.  of  the  Royal  Soc. 

B.\L-sAm'JC,         )  a.    Having  the  qualities  of,  or 
B.AL-SAm'I-CAL,  )  containing,  hsilsiim.Arbuthtiot. 

B.XL-SAM'JC,  n.     That  which  has  the  qualities  of 

oalsam ;  a  balsamic  substance.  Berkeley. 

BAL-SAm'I-C.VL-LY,  ad.     In  a  balsamic  manner. 

BAL-8AM-If'j5R-OL'8,  «.  [L.  balsamum,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Producing  balsam.  Smith. 


BAL'8AM-lNE,n.  (/?o<.)  The  common  name  of /m- 
patiens  balsamina,  or  garden-balsam.     Loudon. 

BAL-8AM-9-I)fiN'URO.\',  n.  [Gr.  tidXaa^oy  and 
Alyftpor,  a  tree.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  Oriental 
trees,  having  a  powerful  balsamic  juice.  1'.  ('ye. 

tBAL'8AM-0CS,  o.  Balsamic.  "An  oily  and 
balsamoxis  substance."  Siertie. 

BAL'8AM-SW£aT'IN(;,  a.  That  yields  bal.sam, 
"The  baUam-sweatiny  bough."  Crashuw. 

bAiVT|C,  n.  [L.  AaftcMa,  a  belt ;  A.S.  ieft;  Dan. 
balte,  a  belt.]  (Geog.)  Name  of  the  sea  which 
separates  Norway  and  Sweden  from  Jutland, 
Holstein,  and  Germany.  P.  C'yc. 

bAl'TJC,  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  to  the  sea  of  that 
name  ;  as,  "  The  Baltic  coasts." 

BAL'T|-MORE-BfRD,  n.  An  American  bird 
about  as  large  as  an  English  linnet;  tbeOrioltta 
Baltimore  of  Wilson  ;  —  called  also  Baltimore 
oriole  and  Golden  robin.  Nuttall. 

bAl'VS-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  PaXai/omov,  the  flower  of 
the  wild  pomegranate,  in  allusion  to  resem- 
blance of  form ;    It.  balaustro ;   Fr.  balustre.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  small  column  or  pilaster ;  one 
of  the  supporters  of  a  rail  to  a  flight  of  stairs, 
or  the  front  of  a  gallery;  — often  corruptly 
written  banister.  Brande. 

2.  The  lateral  part  of  the  volute  of  the  Ionic 
capital.  Gwilt. 

bAl'U8-T(;RED  (bSl'us-t^rd),  p.a.  Having  balus- 
ters. "  Balconies  balustered  with  gold.     Soane. 

bAl'US-TRADE,  n.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  A  range  of 
balusters  joined  by  a  rail  on  the  top,  serving  for 
a  guard,  protection,  or  support  in  porches,  stair- 
cases, balconies,  &c.  Brande. 

bAl  'za,  n.    See  Balsa. 

BAM—,  BEAM—,  beginning  the  name  of  any 
place,  usually  imply  it  to  have  been  woody ;  — 
from  the  Saxon  beam,  a  tree  or  beam.    Gibson. 

bAM,  n.   A  cheat ;  an  imposition.  [Cant.]  Smart, 
bAM-b66',  n.     (Bot.)  1.  An  Asiatic  genus  of  ar- 
borescent grasses,  like  the  reed,  with  hollow, 
jointed  stems,  and  a  hard,  woody  texture,  grow- 
mg  sometimes  to  the  height  of  150  feet.     Gray. 

They  raise  their  houses  upon  arches  or  posts  of  bamboos. 
that  be  large  reeds.  Sir  T.  Hei-btrt. 

In  the  cavities  or  tubular  parts  of  the  bamboo  is  found  at 
certain  seasons  a  c«ncrelc  white  substance  called  Taboslieer 
or  Tabachir.  Laiuian. 

2.  A  cane-colored  porcelain  biscuit  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  numerous  utensils  of  do- 
mestic use.  Francis. 

BAM-b66',  v.  c.  To  punish  or  strike  with  a  bam~ 
boo ;  to  bastinado.  Wright. 

bAm-b66'-IIAb'1T,  n.  A  Chinese  contrivance  to 
keep  a  person  from  sinking  in  the  water.  It 
consists  of  four  pieces  of  bamboo,  of  about  the 
length  of  a  man  s  body,  crossed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  a  square  opening  large  enough  for 
the  head  and  shoulders  to  get  through  it.  (^rabb. 

bAM-b66'ZLE,  v.  a.  [From  bam,  a  cheat.]  To 
deceive  ;  to  impose  on  ;  to  confound.  [Vulgar.] 
"  Bubbled,  abused,  bamboozled."  Addison. 

BAM-b66'ZL?R,  n.  A  tricking  fellow.  "A  set 
they  call  banterers  and  bamboozkrs." Arbuthnot. 

bAm-BU'SA,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  chiefly  tropical 
Asiatic  arborescent  grasses;  the  bamboo. Grroy. 

bAn,  n.    A  sort  of  fine  Indian  cotton.        Crabb. 

BAN,  n.  [Fr.  ban,  proclamation,  proscription, 
banishment.— A.S. oAawwvj,  to  proclaim,  to  de- 
nounce ;  Ger.  bannen,  to  banish,  to  accuse.] 

1.  A  proclamation  or  public  notice.  —  See 
Banns.  Cowell. 

2.  A  curse;  a  denunciation ;  an  anathema. 

Thou  mixture  rank  of  midnight  we«ls  collected. 

With  Uecate's  bun  thrice  blasted,  thrice  inflicted.    Shak. 

3.  Interdiction  ;  proscription  ;  prohibition. 

Bold  deed  to  cyo 
The  sacred  fruit,  snered  to  nbiitinrnce. 
Much  more  to  taste  it,  under  Um  to  touch.  MUttm. 

4.  A  fine  exacted  from  a  delinouent  for  of- 
fending against  a  ban,  —  or  exactea  bv  a  bishop 
from  one  guilty  of  sacrilege.  Iht  Cange. 

5.  (Mil.)  A  proclamation  by  beat  of  drum,  re- 
quiring strict  observance  of  discipline.  Mawider. 

Ban  qf  tSe  empire,  (Oertn.  UisL)  an  imperial  edict. 


dppriring  of  rank,  title,  privilege*,  and  propartjr  ai.^ 
prince  who  had  for  any  caua«  beeom«  obnoxioua  lo 
(ho  guvernnii-nl.  Brand*. 


BA.N,  c.  a.    1.  To  curse ;  to  execrate. 
2.  To  forbid ;  to  interdict. 


Shak. 
Bultcer. 


t  kAN,  v.  n.    To  curae.  Spenstr. 

bA'N.AL,  o.  [Fr.]  Relating  to  a  banality.  Bontur. 

BA-NAL'I-TY,  n.  [Ft.  banalitii.]  The  privileee  or 
right  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  by  whirb  b« 
obliges  his  vassals  to  make  use  of  his  mill, 
wine-press,  &c.  Bonner 

BA-NA'NA,  or  B.\-NA'NA  [b»-nS'n»,  S.  W.  J.  E. 
Sm. ;  b9-na'n9,  P.  Ja.  tC.  W'b.],  n. 

1.  (Bot.)  A  tall,  herbaceous  West-Indiam 
plant,  of  the  nature  of  the  plantain,  but  having 
Its  fruit  shorter,  rounder,  and  more  delicate ; 
Sliisa  snpientum  Ijondon. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  Muaa  sapientum,  valued 
for  food.  Brande. 

BAjf'CJfL,  n.  An  East-Indian  weight  of  IG  ounces 

and  above.  Crabb. 

bAn'CH£r-BY,  n.    The  herb  Christopher.      Ash 

BAjv'CO,  n.  [It.]  (Com.)  A  bank ;  — applied 
particularly  to  the  bank  of  Venice.  —  It  is  used 
adjectively  to  denote  money  of  the  bank,  at 
Hamburg  and  other  places,  as  distinguished 
from  current  money.  —  See  Baitk.         Brande. 

BA.VD,  n.  [Goth,  bandi;  A.  8.  band,  bound; 
bindan,  to  bind  ;  Uut.  biand,  —  GaeL  4r  !'•  bann. 
—  It.  benda  ;  Fr.  bande.] 

1.  Something  that  binds;  a  tie;  a  cord;  a 
fetter. 

Immediately  all  the  doort  were  opened,  ud  eTery  nnp't 
banfit  were  loosed.  AcU  xri.  •JD. 

2.  Any  means  of  union  or  connection. 

All  men  naturally,  by  Indissoluble  bands  cf  vbligatirin,  ar* 
the  subjects  and  servants  uf  God.  Barrow. 

3.  Any  thing  bound  round  another  ;  a  band- 
age ;  a  fillet. 

In  old  statues  of  stnne  in  cellars,  the  frc<  of  them  brinr 
bound  with  leaden  bands,  it  appeared  that  the  Icwl  did 
swell.  Bncvn. 

4.  Something  worn  about  the  neck,  especially 
by  clergj'men. 

Little  plain  bonds,  which  they  liked  not,  bcemnae  thr  Jems- 
its  wore  such.  Hj:  Taylor, 

5.  A  company  of  soldiers. 

There  was  a  certain  man  in  Cetarea  called  ComcUns,  • 
ceuturiou  of  the  band  called  the  Italian  band.  Act»  x.  I. 

6.  Any  company  of  persons  joined  together 
for  a  common  purpose  ;   a  crew  ;  a  gang. 


Ah,  show  them  where  in  arabuih  stand. 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murderous  bnml. 


Omf, 


7.  (Arch.)  A  flat,  low,  square  profile  member 
or  moulding ;  a  face  or  fascia. 


8.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  spaces  between 
■         "  the  fruit 
Loudon. 


the  elevated  lines,  or  ribs,  of  the  fruit  ■I  II 


of  umbelliferous  plants. 

Syn. —  Band,  companw,  crev,  and  gang  are 
terms  used  to  denote  a  small  number  of  men  assori- 
ate«l  together  for  a  iiarticular  object ;  an,  a  band  of 
musicians,  a  band  of  rnbl>er8 ;  a  inilitar}'  rui<»/>«aji,  a 
company  of  strolling  playem ;  a  ebip't  crtw ;  a  gang 
of  pickpockets  or  thieves. 

B.4ND,  v.a.    [i.  banded;  ;>p.  banding,  band. 

El).] 

1.  To  unite  together  into  a  company  or  troop. 

Among  the  k>ii«  of  mom,  what  multltudaa 

Wire  Fmiulrd  U>  upixMr  his  high  decree.  MiUtm. 

2.  To  bind  with  a  band,  or  bandage. 

With  wings  unfledged,  his  eyes  were  bamlctl  OTer.  Drydtm. 

3.  (Her.)  To  bind  with  a  baud  of  different 
color  from  the  charge.  Johnson, 

4.  t  [It.  bandire.]    To  baniah.  Spenaer, 

BAXD,  r.  n.     To  associate;  to  unite.         Milton. 

Certain  of  the  Jews  banded  together.  AeU  zziii.  U. 

bAnd'.A^E,   n.     [Fr.  bandage.]     1.  Something 

that  binds ;  a  fillet ;  a  piece  of  linen  or  clotn 

for  binding  up  a  wounded  limb,  &c.      Addison. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  ring  or  chain  of  iron  employed 

to  bind  together  masses  of  masonry. 

BAXD'A^E,  r.  O.      \i.    BAXDAOKD  ;  pp.   RANDAO- 

ISO,   bandaokd.j     To   bind  witii  a  fillet  or 
bandage.  '  GoUsmith. 

BA.M>'.A-9l8T,  H.     [Fr.  bandagiste.]      One  who 
nutkes  bandages  for  hernia,  Ac.         Dunglison. 

BAN-dAn'N.\,  or  BA:«-DAN'i^,  a.    [Name  firs! 


mJeN,  SIB;   MdVE,  NOR,  86n  ;    bClL,  BOR,  ROLE.  — 9,  9,  ^,  i,  soft;  E,  e,  5,  J,  hard;  ^  as  z;   $  <m  gx.— THIS,  tftia. 
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applied  in  the  East  Indies,  where  this  fahric 
originated.]  Noting  a  kind  of  silk  handkerchief, 
or  a  style  of  calico-printing,  in  which  white  or 
brightly-colored  spots  are  produced  upon  a  red 
or  dark-colored  ground.  Ure. 

BAND'BOX,  n.  A  slight  box,  generally  made  of 
paper,  used  for  bands,  bonnets,  &c.     Addison. 

Bj1JVDEj3U  (bSn'do),  «. ;  pi.  BAJVDEAUX  (bSii'doz). 
[Fr.]     A  fillet  or  head-band.  Surcnne. 

bAND'^;d,  a.  Striated  with  colored  bands.  Brande. 

BAN'DP-lAiRE,  n.  [Low  L.  ftrtrfetoWs ;  Yr.  badc- 
laireS]  A  short,  broad,  curved,  and  pointed  two- 
edged  sword  ;  a  cutlass.  Stocqueler. 

BAn'DP-LET,  n.     [Fr.  bandelette.'] 

{Arch.)  Any  little  band,  fl^t  moulding,  or  fil- 
let;—  an  annulet.  Orrery. 

BAND'^R,  n.    One  who  bands  or  associates. 

BAj\r' DE-RET,  n.  [Fr.l  A  general  or  commander 
of  an  army  in  Switzerland.  Chesterfield. 

BAn'D^-ROLE,  71.  [Fr.  bandcrolle.']  A  narrow 
flag  or  streamer. — See  Bandkol.  Wcale. 

BAiVD'-Flsri,  n.  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  acanthoptc- 
rygious  flshes,  very  thin  in  proportion  to  their 
length.  Ogilvie. 

bAn'DJ-c66t,  ».  {Zonl.)  A  species  of  marsupial 
burrowing  mammal  of  Australia.  Baird. 

BAND'ING-PLANE,  n.  {Car.)  A  plane  used  for 
cutting  out  grooves,  and  inlaying  strings  and 
bands  in  straight  and  circular  work.       Oyilvic. 

bAn'DIT,  n. ;  pi.  bAn'dits.  [It.  bandito,  an  out- 
law ;  past  p.  from  bandire,  to  banish ;  Fr.  ban- 
dit.]    An  outlaw ;  a  robber. 

No  savage  fierce,  bandit,  or  mountaineer.  Milton. 

BAN-DIT'TI  (l)5n-dit'te),  n.  jil.  [It.  banditi,  out- 
laws.] A  band  of  outlaws,  robbers,  or  ruffians. 
#^Tlie  word  banditti,  the  plural  of  banditto,  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  nuiiierical  plural ;  as,  "Among 
pirates  and  other  havditti."  But  it  is  more  commonly 
used  as  a  collective  noun  ;  as,  "  A  fierce  banditti," 
Cowpcr;  "  A  military  banditti,"  Sir  J.  Mackintosh.  — 
See  Bandit. 

t  bAN-I)It't6,  n. ;  pi.  bAn-dIt'ti.  [It.  bandito, 
banished;  bandire,  to  banish.]  A  man  out- 
lawed ;  a  robber.  Shak.  Banditto  is  not  now 
in  use.  —  See  Banditti. 

Wandering  like  an  exile  or  banditto  in  the  wilderness  of 
Engedi.  Bancroft. 

bAn'DLE,  n.  An  Irish  measure  of  two  feet  in 
length.  Cockeram. 

bAnd'LPT,  n.  Same  as  Bandelet, 

bAn'DoG,  n.  [band  and  dog,  i.  e.  a  dog  bound, 
chained,  or  tied  up.]     A  large,  fierce  dog. 

We  have  great  bandogn  will  tear  their  skin.  Spenser. 

The  time  wlien  screech-owls  cry  and  bandogs  howl.  Shak. 

bAN' DO-LEER',  n. ;  pi.  bXn-dp-leer§'.  [Fr.  ban- 
douliere ;  Dut.  band,  a  girdle,  and  leer,  leath- 
er.] {Mil.)  A  little  case  containing  musket 
charges,  appended  to  the  band  formerly  hung 
over  the  shoulders  of  musketeers.  Brande. 


fBAjf'DOJV,n.    [Fr.]    Disposal. 


Chaticer. 


BAN-DORE',  n.  [Gr.  vnv6uvpa,  a  musical  instru- 
ment with  three  strings.]  A  musical  instru- 
ment like  a  lute.  —  See  Pandore.        Minsheu. 

bAnD'ROL,  or  BAN'Og-ROLE,  n.  [Fr.  bande- 
rollcl  A  little  flag  or  streamer  fixed  at  the  top 
of  a  mast ;  a  pennon  ;  bannerol.  Johnson. 

BAnD'STRING,  n.  The  string  appendant  to  a 
band,  or  neck-cloth.  Bp.  Taylor. 

bAn'DV,  n.    1.  A  club  turned  round  or  bent  at 

the  end  for  striking  a  ball  at  play.         Johtison. 

2.  The  play  itself.  Brewer. 

tBA^f'Dy,  a.  Flexible;  without  substance;  — 
applied  to  bad  cloth.     Stat.  43  EHz.     Boucher. 

BAN'DY,  v.  a.  [Fr.  bander,  to  bend  a  bow,  to 
drive  a  ball  in  tennis.]     [i.  bandied  ;  pp.  ban- 

DYINO,  BANDIED.] 

1.  To  beat  to  and  fro  ;.to  toss  back  and  forth. 

They  do  cunningly  from  one  hand  to  another  b<indii  the 
service  like  a  tennis-ball.  Spenser. 

2.  To  exchange ;  to  give  and  take  recipro- 
cally.   "  Do  youirtwrfy  looks  with  me  ?"  Shak. 


3.  To  agitate  ;  to  cast  or  toss  about. 

Let  not  obvious  and  known  truth  be  bamlied  about  in  a 
disputation.  Wattt. 

bAn'DY,  V.  n.  To  contend,  as  at  some  game,  in 
beating  to  and  fro. 

Could  set  up  grandee  against  grandee. 

To  squander  time  away,  and  bandy.  Hudibras. 

bAn'DY-LEG,  n.  [Fr.  bande,  bent  as  a  bow,  and 
ley.]  '  A  crooked  leg ;  a  bow-leg.  Swift. 

bAn'DY-LEGGED  (ban'de-legd),  a.  Having  crook- 
ed legs.  "  A  .  .  .  bandy-legged  prince."  Collier. 

BANE,  n.  [Goih.  banja;  A.  S.  bwiut,  destruction.] 

1.  A  deadly  poison  ;  cause  of  injury ;  that 
which  destroys  ;  pest ;  ruin. 

So  entertained  those  odorous  sweets  the  fiend 

Who  came  their  liane.  Milton. 

2.  A  disease  of  sheep  ;  the  rot.  Hunter. 

t  BANE,  v.  a.  To  poison.  "  Arat . . .  baned."  Shak. 

BANE'BER-RY,  n.  A  species  of  plant  whose  ber- 
ries are  poisonous  ;  Actaa  spicata.        Loudon. 

BANE'FUL,  a.     [bane  and  full.] 

1.  Poisonous ;  venomous. 

By  sly  enticement  gives  his  baneful  cup.  Milton. 

2.  Injurious  ;  destructive  ;  noxious. 

The  nightly  wolf  is  baneful  to  the  fold.  Dryden. 

BANE'FUL-LY,  ad.    Perniciously ;  destructively. 

BANE'FUL-NESS,  n.  Perniciousness ;  destruc- 
tiveness.  Johnson. 

BANE'WORT  (ban'witrt),  n.  Deadly  nightshade  ; 
Atropa   belladonna.  Loudon. 

bANG,  v.  a.  [Dut.  bengeler,  to  beat  with  sticks, 
to  beat.]    [i.  banged  ;  pp.  banging,  banged.] 

1.  To  beat ;  to  thump  ;  to  handle  roughly. 

The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  banged  the  Turks.    S/iak. 

2.  To  beat ;  to  surpass  ;  to  excel.      Boucher. 

This  practical  denial  of  the  common  brotherhood  of  the 
same  family  bangs  heathenism.  Dr.  John  Mill. 

rAnG,  n.    A  blow ;  a  thump.  [Vulgar.]       Shak. 

SJJVO,  n.  An  acrid,  bitterish,  narcotic,  and  intox- 
icating drug,  essentially  composed  of  a  resin 
that  exudes,  in  some  climates,  from  the  leaves, 
slender  branches,  and  flowers  of  hemp  {Canna- 
bis sativa).  It  is  used  by  the  Turks  under  the 
names  of  hadschy  and  malach  ;  by  the  Arabians, 
under  the  name  of  hashish  ;  and  by  the  Hot- 
tentots, under  that  of  dacha.  Lindley. 

bAnG'^R,  n.  Any  thing  large  of  its  kind  ;  a  large 
person.     [Provincial.]  Brockett. 

bJjv  '  OHY,  n.  {East  Indies.)  A  sort  of  bamboo 
pole  to  be  carried  on  a  person's  shoulder  with 
a  basket  suspended  at  each  end.        Stocqueler. 

bAng'ING,  a.     Huge ;  large.     [Low.]         Forby. 
t  bAN'GLE,  v.  a.     To  waste  by  little  and  little. 

We  bangle  away  our  days,  befool  out  our  times.      Burton. 

bAn'GLE,  n.  An  oriental  ornamental  ring  for 
the  wrist  or  ankle.  Malcom. 

bAn'GLE— EAR,  n.  An  imperfectly  formed  ear  of 
a  horse  :  —  a  loose,  hanging  ear,  like  that  of  a 
dog.  Farm.  Ency. 

bAn'GLE-EARED  (b5n'pl-grd),  a.  Having  loose 
and  hanging  ears ;  flap-eared.  Crahb. 

bAnguE  (b&ng),  n.  A  drug.  — See  Bang.  Crabb. 

II  BAN-IAN'  (bSn-ySn')  [bSn-ySn',  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.;  bSn'e-an,  P. ;  ban'ySn',  if.],  n.  [Sanscrit 
banij,  or  banik,  a  merchant  or  trader,  Craig  ;  — 
baniya,  a  banker,  Buchanan.] 

1.  A  peculiar  class  among  the  Hindoos  en- 
gaged in  trading  and  mercantile  pursuits.  They 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  and 
therefore  abstain  from  animal  food.       Brande. 

2.  A  morning  gown  resembling  that  worn  by 
the  Banians  of  India.  Buchanan. 

3.  The  Indian  fig-tree,  or  Ficus  Indica,  re- 
markable for  sending  down  from  its  branches 
roots  which,  striking  into  the  ground,  them- 
selves become  trunks,  so  that  a  single  tree 
sometimes  covers  a  space  of  1500  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;— written  also  bannian  and  banyan. 

y  BAN-IAn'  (bSn-ySn'),  a.  {Naut.)  Noting  days 
when  seamen  have  no  meat  served  out  to  them  ; 
—  probably  so  applied  from  the  practice  of  the 
Banians  of  Hindostan.  Falconer. 

bAN'JSH,   v.  a.     [Ger.   bannen,   to  banish;    It. 


baiidire ;    Fr.   bannir.]        [i.  banished  ;    pp. 

BANISHING,  BANISHED.] 

1.  To  condemn,  or  to  compel,  to  leave  one's 
country ;  to  exile. 

Six  years  we  banish  him.  Shak. 

Tliose  evils  thou  repeatest  upon  thyself 

Have  banis/ted  me  from  Scotland.  Shak. 

2.  To  drive  away ;  to  put  out  of  mind. 

Banish  husinvfis;  l>an!sh  sorrows 

To  the  gods  belongs  to-morrow.  Coti-ley. 

Syn.  —  Banished  to  a  foreign  country  ;  exiled  from 
home  or  from  one's  country  ;  crpclled  from  college  or 
from  a  society.  Banishment  is  a  disgraceful  punishment 
inflicted  by  a  tribunal  or  a  sovereign  upon  a  delin- 
quent ;  exile  is  commonly  an  infliction  by  authority, 
though  it  may  be  a  voluntary  removal ;  expulsion  is  a 
violent  removal.  —  See  Abandon. 

BAn'JSII-^R,  n.     One  who  banishes.  Shak. 

BAN'ISH-MENT,  n.     [Fr.  bannissement.] 

1.  Act  of  banishing.  "  He  secured  himself 
by  the  banishment  of  his  enemies."      Johnson. 

2.  State  of  being  banished ;  exile. 

Six  frozen  winters  spent, 
Return  with  welcome  home  from  banishment.         Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Banish. 

bAn'IS-T5R,  n.  {Arch.)  A  wooden  railing  en. 
closing  stairs,  &c.  A  corruption  of  baluster, 
which  see.  Britton. 

BAN'J^R,  ?n.  [Corruption  of  bandore.]  A  mu- 
BAN'JO,  )  sical  instrument  with  five  strings, 
having  a  head  and  neck  like  those  of  the  guitar, 
and  a  body  resembling  a  tambourine,  or  a  hoop 
over  which  parchment  is  stretched.  It  is  played 
with  the  fingers  and  hand,  and  is  a  favorite 
instrument  of  the  negroes  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Moore. 

Negroes  arc  almost  always  fond  of  music,  .  .  .  and  they 
are  always  awakened  and  alive  at  the  sound  of  the  Imnjer. 

Boucher. 

bAnk,  n.  [A.  S.  banc,  a  bench,  a  hillock  ;  Dut., 
Dan.  bank;  Swed.  baenk.— It. banco,  a  bench  or 
table  on  which  the  Venetian  money-changers 
displayed  their  money  ;  Fr.  banc,  banque.] 

1.  A  ridge  or  slightly-elevated  mass  of  earth. 

They  besieged  liim  in  Abel  of  Beth-maachah,  and  they  cast 
up  a  bank  against  the  city.  2  Sam.  xx.  15. 

O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor.  Shak. 

2.  The  earth  bordering  upon  a  river,  canal,  or 
other  watercourse. 


O  early  lost!  what  tears  the  river  shed, 
When  the  sad  pomp  along  his  banks  was  ledl 


Pope. 


3.  A  shoal  in  the  ocean  or  a  sea ;  as,  "  The 
bank  of  Newfoundland." 

4.  A  seat  or  bench  in  a  boat  for  rowers. 

Placed  on  their  b<mks,  the  lusty  Trojans  sweep 

Neptune's  smooth  face,  and  cleave  the  yielding  deep.  }faller. 

5.  {Com.)  An  establishment  for  the  custody 
and  issue  of  money  ;  a  joint-stock  association, 
either  private  or  incorporated,  whose  business 
it  is  to  employ  in  loans,  or  other  profitable 
modes  of  investment,  the  common  fund  or  cap- 
ital, increased  by  the  issue  of  notes  to  a  certain 
amount  payable  on  demand,  and  by  such  sums 
as  may  be  temporarily  deposited  in  their  hands, 
by  others,  for  safe-keeping :  —  the  place  where 
the  transactions  of  a  banking  association  are 
carried  on. 

Let  it  be  no  bank  or  common  stock,  but  everv  man  be  mas- 
ter of  his  own  money;  not  that  I  altogether  dislike  banks,  but 
they  will  hardly  be  brooked.  Bacon's  £ssay  on  Usury. 

6.  {Printing.)  A  kind  of  table  used  by  print- 
ers, Francii. 

7.  {Law.)  A  seat  of  judgment ;  the  bench ; 
—  the  sitting  of  all  the  judges,  or  a  full  court, 
for  the  hearing  of  arguments,  as  distinguished 
from  a  sitting  at  7iisi  prius,  or  a  circtiit  court 
held  by  one  of  the  judges  for  the  trial  of  causes 
before  a  jury  ;  as,  "The  court  sit  in  bank,"  or 
in  banc,  or  m  banco.  Burrill. 

8.  {Carp.)  A  long  piece  of  timber,  about  six 
inches  square.  Weale. 

BANK,  V.  a.  [i.  BANKED  ;  pp.  banking,  banked.] 
To  enclose  or  protect  by  a  bank  ;  to  embank. 

And  burning  sands  that  bank  the  shrubby  vales.     Thomson. 

bAnk'A-BLE,  a.  Receivable  at  a  bank,  as  bills, 
notes',  &c.  Bartlett. 

bAnK'— BILL,  n.  1.  {England.)  A  promissory 
note  or  bill  of  exchange  issued  by  a  banking 
company,  payable  at  some  future  specified  time ; 


A,  E,  f,  O,  U;  Y,  long ;  A,  £,  I,  6,  t,  t,  tkort ;  A,  5,  I,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure ;  fAkE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL ;   HEIR,  HER ; 
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negotiable,  but  not  strictly  forming  a  part  of  the 
currency.  Brands. 

2.  (I'nited  Stateii.)  A  promissory  note  of  a 
'banking  company  payable  on  demand,  and  used 
as  currency  ;  a  bank-note. 

BANK-CRBD'IT,  n.  (Scotland.)  A  credit  by 
which,  on  proper  security  being  given  to  a  bank, 
a  person  is  authorized  to  draw  for  any  amounts 
within  an  aggregate  sum  agreed  upon. —  See 
Cash-account.  Ogilvie. 

BA.VK'pR,  n.  1.  One  who  traffics  in  money,  or 
keeps  and  manages  a  bank,  or  carries  on  the 
busmess  of  banking. 

Whole  dro%e»  of  lenders  crowd  the  kauker'i  door*.     DryOm, 

2.  A  Stone  bench  on  which  masons  cut  and 
square  their  work.  Francis. 

3.  A  cushion  or  covering  for  a  seat.     Wcale. 

4.  {Nnut)  A  vessel  employed  in  the  cod  fish- 
ery on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

bANK'^R-LEsS,  a.    Without  bankers.     Qu.  Her. 

bAnK'PT,  m.  \Yt.  banquette.']  A  piece  of  wood 
used  by  brick-layers  to  cut  bricks  on.  Bttchanan. 

BAnk'-FENCE,  n.  A  fence  made  of  a  bank  of 
earth.  Ash. 

BAnK'-HOOK  (-liQk),  n.  A  large  fish-hook, 
used  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  IlalliwcU. 

BA.VK'1,\G,  h.  The  management  of  banks  or 
money  ;  the  business  of  a  banker.        Berkeley. 

B.\.\K'|NG,  p.  a.    Pertaining  to  banks. 

Had  every  particular  bankiHg  company  always  undcr- 
ahxKl  nnd  nttetided  to  its  owu  particular  interest,  the  clrcu- 
Uition  could  never  have  been  overstocked  with  paper  money. 

A.  Umith. 

BAJVK'— NOTE,  w.  A  promissory  note  issued  by 
a  banking  company  ;  a  bank-bill.  Roberts. 

t  bAnk'RoOt,  a.    Banknipt.  Milton. 

t  BANK'RoOt,  r.  a.      To  make  bankrupt;    to 

break.  Shak. 

tBANK'RoOr,  >i.     A  bankrupt.  Shak. 

BA.NK'RUPT,  a.  [It.  banco,  a  bench,  and  rotto 
(L.  riiptus),  broken  ;  in  allusion  to  the  custom 
practised  in  the  middle  ages  of  breaking  the 
benches  or  tables  of  those  inonej'-changers  who 
had  become  insolvent ;  Fr.  banquer 0016.1  Un- 
able to  pay  debts  ;    insolvent. 

The  king's  grown  banknij/t,  like  a  broken  man.         SKcJ:. 

BAnK'rOpT,  n.  1.  A  trader  who  fails  or  breaks, 
so  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  his  debts  :  — one  who 
is  subjected  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy. 

All  persons  engaged  in  trade,  if  in  other  respects  capable 
of  making  valid  contracts,  are  liable  to  be  made  bnniTuiitn. 

Jiraiule. 

2.  One  who,  from  inability  to  meet  the  de- 
mands against  him,  is  obliged  to  close  his  busi- 
ness, and  whose  affairs  are  intrusted  to  his 
creditors,  or  to  assignees,  for  settlement. 

3.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  trader  who  secretes  him- 
self, or  does  certain  other  acts  tending  to  de- 
fraud his  creditors.  IVhishaw. 

4Ei9~Tlii.s  word,  as  first  used  in  English  statutes, 
carried  with  it  the  sense  ofun  offender,  which  in  some 
measure  it  still  retains  in  English  law,  and  has  al- 
ways been  restricted  in  Encland  to  niercliants  and 
traders,  or  to  tliose  who  buy  and  sell  for  gain.  In 
the  United  Slates,  the  term  was  applied  technically 
by  act  of  ('ongress,  AuKUst  19,  1841,  to  other  persons 
besides  merchants  and  traders ;  but  the  repeal  of  that 
act  in  1643,  together  with  several  judicial  opinions 
adverse  to  this  extension  of  its  signification,  has  tend- 
ed to  atlix  to  the  word  at  present  very  nearly  the  same 
technical  dclinilion  in  the  United  States  which  it  has 
in  English  law  ;  though  hy  popular  usage  it  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  the  word  iH.-iolrcnt,  being  applied  to 
all  classes  of  persons  who  cannot  or  do  not  pay  their 
debts,  and  not  implying  generally  any  imputation  of 
fraud.     Barrill. 

BA.NK'RUPT,  V.  a.  To  make  deficient  in  pecu- 
niary resources  ;  to  break.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

We  cast  off  the  care  of  all  f\iture  thrift  because  we  are  al- 
ready baulcruiitKtl.  Hammond. 

BAi\K'RIPT-CY  (bSnk'rup-se),  n.  The  state  of  a 
bankrupt ;  failure  or  inability  to  pay  debts  ;  in- 
solvency.—  {Law.)  An  act  of  bankruptcy  is  an 
act  on  the  part  of  a  merchant  or  traderj  that 
makes  him  legally  a  bankrupt :  —  a  commission 
of  bankruptcij  is  a  warrant  granted  in  conse- 
quence of  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

Syn. —  Fuilurf  is  the  art  which  necessitates  hank- 
ruptey  ;  bankruptcy  Is  the  result  of  acknowledgod/ait- 


urr.  Failure  is  the  luspension  of  paying  dehtu ; 
iitjiulrenrfi,  the  inability  to  pay  (hem.  Failure  in 
business  ;  state  of  innolcency  ;  art  of  bankruptcy. 

BANK'ROpT-LAvV,  n.  {Law.)  A  law  by  which 
a  bankrupt,  upon  surrendering  all  his  property 
to  commissioners,  for  the  benefit  of  his  credit- 
ors, is  discharged  from  the  payment  of  his  debts 
then  existing,  and  all  liability  on  account  of 
them  in  future.  BurriU. 

Sjm.  —  A  bankrupt  law.  In  its  projwr  nensej  Is  a 
remedy  intended  primarily  for  the  lH>nctit  of  creditors  ; 
an  ingulventlaw,  on  the  other  hand,  is  chieily  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  tlie  debtor.     BurriU. 

BA^TK'SI-JI  (hangk'sh?-?),  w.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
Australian  plants;  —  so  called  after  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks.  Eng.  Cyc. 

bAnK'-STOck,  n.  Money  invested  in  thcjoint- 
stock  of  a  bank.  Tatter. 

BAjv'LIF.Of.,  n.  [Fr. ;  Low  L.  banleuca ;  ban- 
nus,  jurisdiction,  and  Icuca,  a  league.]  The 
territory  without  the  walls,  but  within  the  legal 
limits,  of  a  town  or  city.  Bratide. 

BAN'NgR,  n.  [Ger.  banner;  It.  bandiera ;  Sp.  ban- 
dera;  Fr.  bannvre. — Skinner  derives  this  word 
from  the  same  root  as  band ;  and  Richardson 
suggests  a  similar  etymology,  a  banner  being  a 
band,  bond,  or  sign  of  union.]  A  piece  of  drapery 
attached  to  the  upper  part  of  a  pole  or  staff";  a 
flag ;  a  standard ;  a  streamer.— See  Standard. 

Terrible  as  an  army  with  htinners.  Song  of  Sol.  vl.  4. 

The  star-spangled  bnniier.  O,  long  may  It  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  tlic  home  of  llie  brave.     A'ei/. 

tBAN'N^R-AL.w.  A  little  flag.  — See  Bannerol. 

bAN'NERED  (ban'nerd),  p.  a.  Displaying  ban- 
ners.    "  A  bannei-cd  host."  Milton. 

BAN'NgR-fiT,  n.  [Low  L.  banneretus  ;  Fr.  ban- 
nif're,  a  banner,  the  privilege  of  the  title  being 
that  the  knight  was  to  have  a  banner  of  his 
own.    Cotgrure.'] 

1.  A  knight  made  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  an 
English  dignity  now  nearly  or  quite  extinct. 
"  Sir  Richard  Crofts,  made  banneret  at  Stoke, 
was  a  wise  man."  Camden. 

2.  A  little  banner.  "The  scarfs  and  the 
bannerets  about  thee."  Shak. 

BAiN'^VpR-OL,  n.  [Fr.  banderoUe.']  A  little  flag ; 
a  bandrol.  —  See  Bandkol.  Camden. 

bAN-NIAn'  (l)5n-yan'),  n.    See  Banian. 

BAN'NJNG,  n.  [See  Ban.]  An  execration  or 
cursing  of  another.  P.  Cyc. 

t  B.\N-NI"TI0N  (bPin-nlsh'un),  n.  [Fr.  bannir,  to 
banish.]     Expulsion  ;  banishment.  Apb.  Laud. 

BAn'NOCK,  n.  [Gael,  bonnach  ;  Ir.  btinna.'\  A 
kind  of  cake ;  an  oaten  or  barley  cake,  baked 
in  the  ashes,  or  toasted  on  a  griddle.  Ray. 

bAnN§,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  ban,  proclamation.  See  Ban.T 
The  proclamation  in  a  church  of  an  intendea 
marriage.  Tomlins. 

BAN'aupT  (bSng'kwet),  n.  [Ger.  bankett;  Dut. 
banckct,  from  the  root  of  bank,  in  the  sense  of 
bench  or  table,  at  which  messmates  sit  and  feast 
together  ;  It.  banchetto  ;  Fr.  banquet.]  A  grand 
entertainment  of  eating  and  drinking  ;  a  sump- 
tuous feast. 

Christianity  allows  n«  to  use  the  world,  provided  wc  do 
not  al)u»e  it.  It  does  not  spread  before  us  a  delicious  liam'/Het, 
and  then  come  with  a  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not." 

Syn.- See  Feast.  ''"'''^^ 

BANaupT,  w.  1.  [Fr.  banquette.]  {Arch.)  The 
foot-way  of  a  bridge  when  raised  above  the  car- 
riage-way ;  — a  foot-path. 

2.  [Fr.  banquet.]  {Man.)  The  small  rod- 
shaped  part  of  a  bridle  under  the  eye.      Bailey. 

BAN'ftUpT,  r.  a.  [t.  banqueted  ;  pp.  ranquet- 
INO,  ranqueted.]  To  treat  with  feasts.  "  Visit 
his  countrymen  and  banquet  them."  Shak. 

BAN'aU^T,  r.  «.    To  feast ;  to  fare  daintily. 

The  mind  shall  banqutl,  though  the  body  pine.         Shak: 

BAN'aUf.T-f-R,  n.     1.  A  feaster.  Cotijrare. 

2.  He  that  makes  feasts.  Johnson. 

BAN'aueT-ll6l>SE,  >  „.     A  house   where 

BAN'aueT-I.NG-HoOsE.  S   banquets    are    held. 
"  In  a  banquctinq-housr,  among  certain  pleas- 
ant trees,  the  tab"le  was  set."  Sidney. 
Now  the  queen  . . .  came  into  the  Umqurl-hoiue.  Dan.  1. 10. 


BAN'au?T.I.\G,  n.    Feasting.  1  Ptt.  ir.  a 

BA.N'urpT-I.NG-RftAM,  n.  A  mIooq  for  public 
entertainment*.  Uelmoth. 

BjiyqUF.rTE  (l*ng-k«i'),  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A 
foot  bank,  behind  a  parapet,  for  the  soldiers  to 
mount  upon  when  they  lire.  P.  Cyc. 

bAn'SHEE,  n.  A  kind  of  Irish  fairy.  — See 
Benhhie. 

BA.N'8T|-CLE  (bSn'«ik-kl),  n.  (IcA.)  A  small 
prickly  fish,  called  also  stickleback.    Jamieaon. 

BA.N'TAM,  fl.  1.  A  small  sperie*  of  dunghill 
fowl,  with  feathered  shanks,  brought  originally 
from  Bantam,  a  town  in  Java.  Craig. 

2.  A  kind  of  painted  or  carved  work,  resem- 
bling that  of  Japan,  only  more  gaudy.      Craig 

bAn'T^R,  r.  a.  [Of  doubtful  etymology.— Fr. 
badiner,  to  trifle,  to  jest.]  f^.  bantered  ;  pp. 
banterixo,  hantereu.J  To  rally ;  to  jeer ; 
to  joke ;  to  ridictile  pleasantly ;  to  play  upon 
witn  humorous  raillery. 

It  is  no  new  thing  fbr  innocent  simpUdty  to  be  Ike  mibject 
of  Latilering  drolls.  L'Ettramge. 

Syn.  —  To  bantfr,  ralltf,  jokr,  jerr,  and  mtk  ars 
used  to  denote  p<-nioual  arti<.  One  may  bantrr,  rmllf, 
and  joke  in  pleasantry  and  good  humor;  but  to  jter, 
mock,  or  ridicule  imply  contempt  and  ill  will. 

BA.N'T^R,  n.     Light  ridicule;  a  rally;  raillery. 

No  truth  *o  Mcred  hnnier  cannot  bit.  Whitrkrad. 

Where  wit  hath  anv  mixture  of  raillery,  it  b  but  calling  H 

banlrr,  and  the  work  is  done.  Sw^ft. 

Syn.  — Bee  Ridicule. 
BAN'T^R-^R,  n.    One  who  banters.  L'Ettrange. 

BA.N'TgR-I\G,  fl.  The  act  of  indulging  in  ban- 
ter ;  raillery.  Swift. 

BANT'LING,  n.     [A  child  bom  .  .  .  before  the 
marriage  of  the  parents.     Perhaps  6afi-telling 
or  fcaH^-tclling.      Richardson.  —  Baimling,  di- 
minutive of  bairn.  Johnson.]     A  little  child. 
Frocks,  stocking*,  shoes,  to  grace  the  tanUatg.  Prior. 

BAN-YA.N',  fl.     See  Baman. 

BA'O-BAb,  ft.  (Bot.)  TheAdansonta,  a  verr  large 
African  tree ;  the  monkey-bread.  P.  Cyc. 

He  marlcs  tiir  tjnn'n'.'r  giant  stem  i 

The  aloes  hard  as  crysul  gem.  P.  Dmpottt. 

BApH'Q-.MET,  fl.  An  imaginary  idol  or  sjTnbol, 
which  the  Templars  were  accused  of  employing 
in  their  mysterious  rites.  Brande. 

BJP-  T.f-  TE  'RI-  OM,  fl.  [Gr.  0am<rrf0iov  ;  L.  bap- 
tistrrium,  a  bathing-place.]  A  bark-mill  or 
fulling-mill.  li'eaU. 

BjfP-Tl"SI-A,n.  [Gr. /3<firr«,  to  dye.]  {Bot.)  A. 
genus  of  leguminous  plants;  wild  indigo.  Gray. 

bAP'tI^M,  fl.  [Gr.  0nrTiait6{,  a  dipping.]  Act  of 
baptizing  ;  a  Christian  rite  or  sacrament,  sym- 
bolical of  initiation  into  the  church,  and  of  con- 
secration to  a  pure  life,  performed  by  immer- 
sion, ablution,  or  sprinkling,  and  accompanied 
with  a  form  of  worils. 

To  his  great  haittitm  flocked 

\Vith  awe  the  regions  round.  ililtom. 

I/ypothrtical  baptism,  {F.ng.  chunk.)  baptism  when 

administered  to  persons  in   resfiert   to  whom  it  is 

doubtful  whether  they  have  or  have  not  been  baptiEed 

before.  Fdtm. 

B.\P-tT^'M.\L,  a.    Pertaining  to  baptism. 

BAP-TI^'MAL-LV,  ad.     In  a  baptismal  manner. 

BAP'TIST,  fl.  1.  One  who  baptizes.  "John  the 
baptist."  ilatt.  iii.  1. 

2.  One  of  a  denomination  of  Christians  who 
deny  the  validity  of  infant  baptism,  and  main- 
tain  the  necessity  of  immersion.  —  See  Ana- 
baptist and  Antip.»:dobaptist. 

BAP'T|S-T£R-V,  ft.  [Gr.  fiavTimfipitv  ;  L.  baptit- 
teriutn,  a  bathing-place,  and  a  baptismal  font.] 
A  place  where  baptism  is  admiiustered,  or  the 
part  of  a  church  containing  the  baptismal  font. 
"  The  great  church,  baptistery,  and  leaning 
tower  are  well  worth  seeing."  Addison. 

B.^P-TlS'TjC,         >„_    Relating  to  baptism  ;  bap' 
B.AP-TTs'TJ-CAL,  \  tismal.  Bp.  BramhalL 

BAP-TlS'T|-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  baptistical  man- 
ner;  baptisnially.'  Dr.  Allen. 

B.\P-Ti7,'A-BI,E,  a.  That  may  be  baptixed ;  suit- 
able for  Wptism.  N.  E.  Elders. 
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+  11AP-TI-ZA'TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  baptizing. 
*'  His  baptization  with  water."  Bp.  Hall. 

BAP-TIZE',  r.  a.     [Gr.  Parri^o),  to  dip  or  merge.] 

[i.  baptized;  pp.  BAVTIZIXG,  BAVTIZEI).]      To 

administer  baptism  to  ;  to  immerse  in  water,  or 
to  sprinkle  with  water,  in  token  of  initiation 
into  the  Christian  church  ;  to  christen. 

Them  who  shall  believe. 
Baptlzinq  in  the  profluent  stream,  the  sign 
Of  washing  them  from  guilt  of  sin.  Milton. 

If  he  be  liaptizeil  without  penitence  of  his  old  guilt,  he  re- 
ceiveth  the  mark  of  baptism,  but  not  tlie  grace.         Chaucer, 

BAP-TIzed'  (b9p-tizd'),  p.  a.  Having  received 
baptism;  christened. 

BAP-TIZE'MgNT,  n.  Act  of  baptizing ;  baptiza- 
tion; baptism,     [r.]  Hobhotise. 

BAP-TiZ'gR,  n.    One  who  baptizes  or  christens. 

B.\R,  n.  [L.  vara,  a  defence  of  timbers  laid  across  ; 
or  A.  S.  beorqan,  to  protect.  Tooke. —  It.  barra  ; 
Sp.  barra ;  Fr.  barre.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal  long  in  propor- 
tion to  its  width,  suitable  to  be  laid  across  any 
thing  as  a  fastening,  or  to  hinder  entrance  to  a 
passage. 

Then  by  main  force  pulled  np,  and  on  his  shoulder  bore 
The  gates  of  Azza,  post  and  massy  bar.  Milton. 

2.  Any  obstacle,  hinderance,  or  obstruction  ; 
a  barrier. 

Hard  thou  know'st  it  to  exclude 
Spiritual  substance  with  corporeal  bar.  Milton. 

Fatal  accidents  have  set 
A  most  unhappy  bar  between  your  friendship.      Rowe. 

3.  A  bank  of  sand,  sunken  rocks,  or  other 
impediment  to  navigation,  at  the  entrance  of 
rivers  or  harbors.  Brande. 

4.  The  partition  in  the  English  Houses  of 
Parliament,  which  divides  from  the  body  of  the 
respective  houses  a  space  near  the  door,  and 
beyond  which  none  but  the  members  and  clerks 
are  admitted.  Ogilvie. 

5.  The  area  in  front  of  the  judges'  seat  in 
courts  of  justice,  where  barristers  or  advocates 
plead  ;  also  where  prisoners  accused  of  felony 
are  stationed  for  arraignment  and  trial.  Brande. 

Some  at  the  bar  with  subtilty  defend, 

Or  on  the  bench  the  knotty  laws  untie.        Dryden. 

6.  Any  tribunal  where  cases  may  be  tried 
and  judgment  awarded ;  as,  "  The  bar  of  the 
House  in  a  legislative  assembly,"  and  figura- 
tively, "  The  bar  of  public  opinion." 

7.  {Law.)  The  aggregate  body  of  professed 
lawyers  who  are  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
courts  ;  as,  "  He  is  a  member  of  the  bar  "  :  — 
the  presence  of  the  judges  of  a  court  either  ac- 
tual or  constructive ;  thus,  a  trial  at  bar  is  a 
trial  had  before  the  full  court  in  term,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  ordinary  trial  at  nisiprius  : 
—  a  special  plea  constituting  a  sufficient  answer 
to  an  action  at  law.  Burrill. 

8.  A  part  of  a  room  in  a  tavern,  or  other 
place  of  common  resort,  enclosed  by  a  low  par- 
tition with  a  counter,  at  which  the  reckoning 
is  received,  and  refreshments  are  sold.  Addison. 

9.  {Com.')  A  solid  mass  of  metal,  as  of  iron, 
silver,  or  gold,  wrought  into  a  shape  that  has 
considerably  greater  length  than  breadth.    Vre. 

10.  {Mas.)  A  line  drawn  across  the  staff  to 
mark  off  and  bound  equal  measures  of  time ; 
the  space  included  between  two  such  lines. 

11.  (Her.)  pi.  One  of  the  hon- 
orable ordinaries,  consisting  of 
two  horizontal  lines  drawn  across 
the  escutcheon.  Brande. 

12.  {Farriery.)  The  upper  part 
of  the  gums  of  a  horse,  between 
the  tusks  and  grinders,  to  which 
the  bit  is  applied  :  —  a  portion  of 
the  hoof  of  a  horse.  Johnson. 

BAR,  r.  a.     [i.  barred  ;  pp.  barring,  barred.] 

1.  To  fasten  or  secure  with  a  bar  or  bolt. 
When  you  bar  the  window  shutters,  leave  open  the  sashes 

to  let  in  air.  Swift. 

2.  To  hinder ;  to  obstruct ;  to  prevent. 

If  you  cannot 
Bar  his  access  to  the  king,  never  attempt 
Any  thing  on  him.  Shak. 

3.  To  shut  out ;  to  exclude. 

Shut  from  every  shore,  and  harreJ  from  every  coast.  Dryden. 
I  am  their  mother;  who  shall  liar  them  from  me?     Shak. 

4.  To  except ;  to  leave  out. 

Nay,  bnt  I  hnr  to-nieht;  you  shall  not  gage  me 
By  what  1  do  to-night. 


Shak. 


5.  {Law.)  To  cut  off  or  destroy,  as  an  action 
or  claim.  Ayliffe. 

To  bar  a  vein,  (Farriery.)  to  tie  it  above  and  below, 
after  the  skin  lias  been  opened,  and  tlien  strike  be- 
tween the  ligatures.  Crabb. 

BAR-A-LIP'Tgj>r,  n.  {Logic.)  An  imperfect  syl- 
logism, consisting  of  two  universals  and  one 
particular  affirmative  proposition.  Crabb. 

BA-RAtz' ,  n.  A  Turkish  name  for  a  letter  pa- 
tent ^iven  by  the  sultan  to  the  grand  patriarch, 
the  bishops,  &c.  Crabb. 

BARB,  n.  [L.,  It.,  §  Sp.  barba,  the  beard ;  Fr. 
barbe.l 

1.  Any  thing  that  grows  in  the  place  of  a 
beard,  or  that  resembles  a  beard. 

The  barbel  is  so  called  by  reason  of  his  barb  or  wattles  at 
his  mouth.  Walton. 

2.  The  point  that  projects  backward  in  a  fish- 
hook, or  on  the  side  of  an  arrow,  to  prevent  its 
easy  extraction.  Pope. 

3.  {Bot.)  fl.  Hairs  forked  at  the  apex,  with 
the  divisions  of  the  fork  hooked,  or  curved  back 
at  the  point.  Lindley. 

4.  A  covering  for  the  lower  part  of  the  face, 
reaching  midway  to  the  waist ;  —  formerly  worn 
by  nuns  and  widows.  Chaucer. 

5.  {Mil.)  Ancient  horse-armor  studded  with 
spikes.  Hayward. 

6.  [Contracted  from  Barbary."]  {Zo',1.)  A 
horse  of  the  Barbary  breed,  much  esteemed  for 
its  swiftness ;  —  a  kind  of  pigeon  from  Barbary. 

To  fire  in  barb,  or  en  barbe,  to  discharge  a  cannon 
over  the  breastwork,  instead  of  putting  it  through  the 
looplioles.  Crabb. 

BARB,  V.  a.    [i.  BARBED  ;  pp.  BARBING,  BARBED.] 

1.  t  To  shave.  Shak. 

2.  To  jag  with  hooks,  as  arrows.         Philips. 

3.  To  furnish  with  armor,  as  horses. 

A  brave  courser  barbed  and  trapped.  Holland. 

BAR'BA-CAN,  n.  [A.  S.  barbacan,  an  outwork  ; 
It.  barbacane ;  Sp.  barbacana  ;  Fr.  barbacane.l 

1.  A  fortification  and  watch-tower,  placed  in 
advance  of  the  walls  of  a  to\vn.  Johnson. 

2.  A  fort  with  towers  at  the  end  of  a  bridge, 
or  at  the  gateway  of  a  walled  city.  Spenser. 

3.  An  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  fortress  through 
which  guns  are  levelled.  Brande. 

Often  written  barbican. 

BAR-BA'DI-AN,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
island  of  liarbadoes.  Ed.  Rev. 

bAr  'B4-R.^,  n.  {Logic.)  The  first  word  in  the 
technical  verses  intended  to  represent  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  the  syllogism.  It  indicates  a  syl- 
logism, the  three  propositions  of  which  are  uni- 
versal affirmatives.  Crabb. 

BAR-BA'RJ-.AN,  w.  (;Gr.  ^dpffapoi,  foreign;  L. 
"barbarus.  "  The  imitative  sound  of  barbar 
was  applied  [by  the  Greeks]  to  the  ruder  tribes, 
whose  pronunciation  was  most  harsh,  whose 
grammar  was  most  defective."  Gibbon.  —  Bar- 
ber, or  barbar,  the  native  name  of  a  part  of  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  Egyptians,  fearing  and 
hating  its  inhabitants,  used  their  name  as  a 
term  of  contumely  and  dread,  in  which  sense 
it  passed  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  them  to  the 
Romans.     Bruce.l 

1.  t  A  foreigner.  "  I  would  they  were  bar- 
barians, not  Romans."  Shak. 

2.  A  man  uncivilized  ;  a  savage. 

The  wild  barbarian  in  the  storm  expired.        Addisoii. 

3.  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  person  without 
pity ;  a  brutal  monster.  Philips. 

BAR-BA'R]-AN,  a.     1.  Savage  ;  uncivilized.    "  A 

"barbarian  slave."  Shak. 

2.  Cruel ;  inhuman  ;  as,  "5ar6anan  ferocity." 

BAR-BAr'JC,  a.  [Gr. /Sap/JapiicJj,  foreign  ;  h.bar- 
hat-iciis.] 

1.  Foreign  ;  far-fetched. 

The  gorgeous  east,  with  richest  hand. 

Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.      Milton. 

2.  Uncivilized;  barbarous;  barbarian. 

The  pure  Roman  language  was  corrupted  by  barbaric  or 
Gothic  invaders.  Warton. 

BAR'BA-RI§M,  n.     [Gr.  PapPapiCftSs.'] 

1.  Ip^orance  of  arts ;  want  of  learning. 
"  Times  of  barbarism  and  ignorance."  Dryden. 

2.  Brutality ;  savageness  of  manners  ;  inci- 
vility. 


Divers  great  monarchies  have  risen  from  barbaristn  to  cV 
vility,  and  fallen  again  to  ruin.  JJaiies. 

3.  {Ithet.)  An  offence  against  purity  of  lan- 
guage, by  the  use  of  uncouth,  antiquated,  or 
improper  words ;  an  unauthorized  word  or  in- 
flection. 

The  Greeks  were  the  first  that  branded  a  foreign  term  in 
any  of  their  writers  with  the  odious  name  of  barljuriim. 

Dr.  Vami>belL 

Syn.  —  Barbarism,  solecism,  and  impropriety  are 
terms  of  rlietoric,  and  denote  some  fault  or  offence  in 
the  use  of  language.  Barbarism  relates  to  single 
words  ;  impropriety,  to  words  and  phrases  ;  solecism, 
to  the  construction  of  words.  "  The  barbarism," 
says  Or.  Campbell,  "  is  an  offence  against  etymology, 
the  solecism  against  syntax,  the  impropriety  against 
lexicography." 

BAR-BAR'I-TY,  n.  1.  Savageness  ;  incivility  :  — 
cruelty  ;  inhumanity.  "  Rudeness  . . .  reproach, 
and  barbarity."  Clarendon. 

2.  t  Impurity  of  speech  ;  barbarism.  "  That 
—  which  the  barbarity  and  narrowness  of  mod- 
ern tongues  cannot  supply."  Dryden. 

BAR'BAR-IZE,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  barbarism  ;  to 
make  barbarous ;  to  corrupt.  Burke. 

BAR'BAR-IZE,  v.  n.  To  commit  a  barbarism.  "Bar- 
barizing against  the  .  .  .  Greek  idiom."  Milton. 

BAR'BAR-OUS,  a.  [L.  barbat-us ;  It.  ^  Sp.  bar- 
baro ;  Fr.  barbare.) 

1.  Unacquainted  with  the  arts ;  uncivilized ; 
savage. 

A  hatiiarouf  country  must  be  broken  by  war  before  it  be 
capable  of  government.  Ikiviet. 

2.  Cruel ;  ferocious  ;  inhuman. 

By  their  barbarous  usage,  he  died  within  a  few  dnvs,  to  the 
grief  of  all  that  knew  him.  Clarendon. 

3.  t  Foreign. 

The  trappings  of  his  horse  embossed  with  barbarous  gold. 

JJru  Urn. 

4.  Contrary  to  good  u«e  in  language  ;  as,  "  A 
barbarous  expression."  Campbell. 

Syn.  —  See  Cruel,  Inhuman. 
BAR'BAR-OUS-LY,  ad.     In  a  barbarous  manner. 
BAR'BAR-OrS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  barbarous. 

BAR'BA-RY,n.  A  Barbary  horse  ;  a  barb.  "  Thin- 
buttocked,  like  your  .  .  .  barbaries."  Beau.l^Fl. 

BjR'BjiS- TELLE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  kind  of  bat ; 
Plccotus  barbastellus.  Brande. 

BAR'BAte,  a.  [L.  barbatus.]  {Bot.)  Bearing 
tufts,  spots,  or  fines  of  hairs  ;  bearded.      Gray. 

BAR'BAT-pO  [bar-bat'ed,  Ja.  K.  Maunder  ;  bar'- 
bat-ed,  Sm.  It.  IVb.],  a.  Jagged  with  points ; 
bearded.     "  A  dart  .  .  .  barbated."  Warton. 

BAR'Bp-CUE,  n.  [Carib  barbacoa,  a  sort  of  grate 
on  which  the  Caribs  roasted  the  flesh  of  their 
prisoners.     Oexmelin.] 

1.  A  hog  dressed  whole  in  the  West-Indian 
manner.  Johnson.  — Now  applied  to  an  ox  or 
other  large  animal  dressed  whole. 

2.  An  entertainment  at  which  an  ox  or  other 
large  animal  is  served  up  whole. 

BAR'Bfi-CUE,  v.a.  [i.  barbecued  ;  pp.  barbe- 
cuing, barbecued.]  To  dress  a  large  animal 
whole,  as  a  hog,  an  ox,  &c.  "  A  whole  hog 
barbecued."  Pope. 

BARBED  (barb'?d  or  barbd),  p.  a.      1.  Bearded ; 

jagged.     "  Arrows  barbed  with  fire."       Milton. 

2.  Clad  in  armor.    "  Barbed  steeds."     Shuk. 

BAR'BEL    (bar'bl),  n 
barbel.] 

1.  {Ich.)  A 
fresh  -  water 
fish,  so  called 
from  the  ap- 
pendages at  its 
mouth  termed 
barbels.  Brande.  Barbel. 

2.  pi.  Small  cyliRdrical  vermiform  processes 
appended  to  the  mouth  of  some  fishes.  Brande, 

3.  pi.  {Farriery.)  Knots  of  superfluous  flesh 
in  the  mouth  of  a  horse  ;  barbies.  Johnson. 

BAR'BEL-L.ATE,  a.  [Fr.  barbelp.l  {Bot.)  Noting 
bristles  of  the  pappus  of  some  composite  plant.s, 
when  beset  with  short  stiflf  hairs.  Gray. 

BAR'BpR,  w.  [L.  barba,  the  beard.]  One  whose 
occupation  it  is  to  shave  the  beard  and  cut  cr 
dress  the  hair.  Wottou. 


[L.  barba,  a    beard  ;  Fr. 
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UAn'nf:R,  v.  a.  To  dress  out  by  shaving  the 
beard  or  cutting  the  hair.  ti/iak. 

BAR'n^RED,  p.  a.    Dressed  by  a  barber.     Shak. 

BAR'B?R-fisS,  n.    A  woman  barber.       Minaheu. 

BAR'n{;R-M6N-€!eR  (bilr'b?r-maiig-|?r),  n.  A 
man  decked  out  by  his  barber  ;  a  fojj.        Shak. 

DAR'B^R-RY,  n.  \^kr.  berbery s;  Mod.  L.  berbe- 
ris ;  Sp.  herbero.]  A  shrub  and  its  acid  fruit ; 
pepperidge.  Farm.  Encij. 

BAR'BpR-SiJR'QrEQN,  n.  One  who  practises 
both  shaving  and  surgery.  B.  Jonson. 

BAR'Bf.R-SUR'Q?-RY,  n.  The  business  of  a 
barber-surgeon.  Craig. 

BAR'BfiT,  n.     [Fr.,  a  shagged  dog."] 

1.  A  species  of  dog,  having  long,  curly, 
coarse  hair ;  a  poodle  dog.  Crabb. 

2.  A  species  of  bird  having  a  large  conical 
beak  bearded  with  five  tufts  of  stiff  bristles  di- 
rected forwards ;  the  bucco.— See  CAPITONIN.K. 

3.  A  small  worm.  Crabb. 

BAR-BETTE',  n.  [Fr.]  (For<.)  A  platform  or 
breastwork  of  a  fortification,  from  which  a  can- 
non may  be  fired  over  the  parapet.     Buchanan. 

BAR'BJ-CAn,  «.  A  watch-tower.  —  See  Bauba- 
CAX.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

\  BAR'BJ-CAN-A^E,  n.  Money  paid  to  support  a 
barbican.         *  Bouvier. 

Bj3R  'BIER^,  n.  {Med.)  An  East-Indian  term  for  a 
chronic  affection,  or  species  of  paralysis.  —  Sec 
Bekijieri.  Iloblyn. 

BAR'Bf-TOJV,  n.  [Gr.  0<ip0iTov;  L.  barbitos.] 
(Mus.)  An  ancient  instrument  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  lyre.  Brande. 

BAR'BLE^,  n.  pi.  {Farriery.)  A  disease  incident 
to  horses  and  cattle.  —  See  Bahbel.         Crabb. 

B.\R'BQ-TL\E,  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  grain  ;  worm- 
seed.  Crabb. 

BAR'BU-LjI,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  mosses.  Gray. 

BAR'bCLE,  n.  [L.  dim.  of  6or6a,  a  beard.]  {Bot.) 
A  finely-divided,  beard-like  apex  to  the  peris- 
tonic  of  some  mosses.  Brande. 

BAR  'BUS,  n.  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  fresh-water  fishes, 
including  the  barbel.  Cuvier. 

BAR'BrT,  71.     (/cA.)  A  small  river  fish.       Crabb. 

BAR'CA-ROLLE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  barcaruoh,  a 
boatman.]  The  boat-song  of  the  Venetian 
gondoliers.  Brande. 

BAR'CON,  n.  [It.  barcone.']  A  luggage-vessel 
used  in  the  Mediterranean.  JVeale. 

BARD,  n.  [W.  bardd;  Gael.  ^  Ir.  bard.  — Ger. 
barde.  — L.  bardtts ;  It.  bard ;  Fr.  barde.^ 

1.  A  Celtic  minstrel  ;  a  poet. 

There  is  among  the  Irish  a  kl  nd  of  people  called  bard*, 

whicli  are  to  them  instead  of  poets,  whose  profession  is  to 

set  forth  the  praises  or  dispraises  of  men  in  tlieir  poems  or 

rhyme.  Si>eitger. 

The  bartl  who  first  adorned  our  native  tongue 

Tuned  t4j  his  British  lyre  this  ancient  song.        Dryden. 

2.  [It.  barda,  horse-armor.]  Trappings  for  a 
horse ;  caparison. 

3.  A  strip  of  bacon  used  in  larding.         Ash. 

BARD'pD,  ;>.  o.     Caparisoned.  Holinshed. 

BAR-DELLK ',  n.  [Fr.]  A  quilted  or  canvas  sad- 
dle. Crabb. 

BAR-DfiS'A-NlSTS,  n.  pi.  {Eccl.  Uist.)  A  sect 
of  Christians,  the  followers  of  Bardesanes,  who 
li\ed  in  the  2d  century,  and  taught  that  all  things 
had  oriiziuatcd  from  two  principles,  the  one  good, 
and  the  other  evil.  Mosheim.     Murdock. 


B.\RD'|C,  a.     Relating  to  bards. 


Warton. 


BARDIOLIOJVE  (har-dll-yO'ni),  n.   (Afm.)  A  blue 
variety  of  anhydrite.  Weale. 

BARD'ISH,  a.  Written  by  bards  ;  bardic.  Selden. 

B.^RD'L^M,  n.    The  quality  of  a  bard    [ii.]  Elton. 

BARO'LING,  n.  An  inferior  bard.     Cunningham. 

BARE,  a.  [A.  S.  aharian,  to  strip  off;  bar,  naked.] 
1.  Wanting  clothes  or  covering  ;  naked. 

Whereas  thou  wast  naked  and  bare.  Eztk:  xrl.  7. 

The  trees  are  bart  and  naked.  Spenter. 


2.  With  the  head  uncovered. 

The  lord*  used  to  be  covered  whilst  the  eomroont  were 
bart.  VlaratduH. 

3.  Unadorned ;  plain  ;  simple.  "  Manners 
.  .  .  bare  and  plain.'  Spenser. 

4.  Poor  ;  indigent ;  destitute. 

Bare  *t  the  i|)Oitlc>  when  they  hud  neither  itatTnor  scrip. 

//oolxr. 

5.  Much  worn.     "  Bare  liveries."  Shak. 

6.  Nothing  more  ;  nothing  else;  this  or  that 
only ;  mere. 

It  appears  by  tlieir  boxc  liveriet  thmt  they  lire  by  your  bare 
words.  .SAciX-. 

And  that  which  thou  aowest,  thou  lowett  not  that  body 
that  shall  be,  but  bare  groin,  it  may  chance  of  wheat,  or  of 
■omo  other  groin.  1  Cor.  xv.  37. 

Under  bare  poles,  the  condition  of  a  ship  when  she 
has  no  sail  sot.  Dana. 

Syn.  —  Bare  ground  ;  vaked  fields  ;  bare  head,  bare 
fool;  naked  tiody ;  uncorered  plants;  bare  rocilal  ; 
plain  statement ;  nimple  fact ;  vHodurned  narrative ; 
mere  circumstance;  —  bare  sulwiHtcnce  ;  pooracconi- 
modatious;  i/u/t^«nX  circumiitances;  scanty  supply. 

bAre,  V.  a.     [i.  BARED ;  pp.  barino,  bared.] 
To  make  naked  or  bare  ;  to  strip ;  to  uncover. 
He  bared  an  ancient  oak  of  all  her  boughs.      Dryden, 
tsARE,  t.  from  bear;  —  now  bore.  —  See  Bear. 

bArE,  n.  {Sculp.)  The  part  of  an  image  or  statue 
which  represents  bare  flesh  ;  the  nude.  Francis. 

bAre'BONE,  n.     A  very  lean  person.  Shak. 

bAre'BONED  (bir'bOnd),  a.  Having  the"  bones 
bare.     "  A  bareboned  death."  Shak. 

bAre'FACED  (bAr'fast),  a.  1.  Having  the  face 
bare.     "  You  will  play  barefaced."  Shak. 

2.  Without  concealment.  "  The  animosities 
increased,  and  the  parties  appeared  barefaced 
against  each  other."  Clarendon. 

3.  Shameless  ;  bold  ;  impudent.  "  Barefaced 
bawdry  is  the  poorest  pretence  to  wit."  Dryden. 

bArE'FACED-LY  (bir'fast-le),  ad.    Shamelessly. 

BARE'FACED-N(:8S(b4r'(a8t-ne8),n.  Effrontery; 
shamelessncss ;  assurance.  Johnson. 

bArE'FOOT  (bir'fQt),  a.  Having  the  feet  un- 
covered.    "Naked  and  iarc/wo^."        Is.xx.2. 

bArE'FOOT-5D  (hAr'fat-?d),  a.  Without  shoes. 
"  He  .  .  .  barefooted  came."  Sidney. 

BAREOE  (bs-razh'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  thin  woollen 
stuff,  not  twilled.  Stowe. 

bArE'GNAWN  (bir'n4wn),  a.  Eaten  bare.  Shak. 

bAre'hAnd-IPD,  a.  With  the  hands  bare.  Butler. 

bArE'IURAD-^ID  (bir'h8d-?d),  a.  Having  the 
head  bare ;  uncovered  out  of  respect.         Shak. 

BARE'HfiAD-5D-NfiSS,  n.  State  of  being  bare- 
headed. Bp.  HaU. 

bArE'l£gGED  {hkx'\i%A),  a.  Having  the  legs 
bare.     "  Barefoot  and  iare/ejrjrcrf."         Burton. 

bAre'LY,  ad.    1.  Nakedly  ;  poorly.  Iluhet. 

2.  Without  any  thing  more ;  merely ;   only. 

"  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue."  Shoik. 

BARE'NfiCKED  (b4r'n€kt),  a.  Havina;  the  neck 
bare.     "  Where  they  go  barenecked. '      Ilewyt. 

bAre'N^SS,  n.  1.  Nakedness.  "And  mock  us 
with  our  bareness."  Shak. 

2.  Leanness. 

For  their  hareneia,  they  never  learned  that  of  me.  —  No, 
. . .  uulcss  you  call  three  fingers  ou  the  rib<  bare.  Sh€ik. 

3.  Poverty  ;  destitution.  "  The  bareness  of 
the  primitive  church."  South. 

4.  Want  of  appropriate  covering  or  ornament. 

Sap  checked  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone. 
Beauty  o'ersnowed,  and  barenett  every  where.  iSAoJt. 

bAre'pIckED  (bir'plkt),  p.  a.  Picked  to  the 
bone.  "  The  barepicked  bone  of  majesty. "iJAoA. 

bAre'— PtiMP,  M.  A  pump  for  drawing  liquor  out 
of  a  cask,  or  other  receptacle.  Crabb. 

bArE'RIBBED  (bir'ribd),  a.     Lean.  Shak. 

bArE'WORN,  a.  Worn  bare.  "The  bareieom 
common."  GoUlsmith. 

BAR'— FEE,  n.  {LatP.)  A  fee  of  twenty  pence  which 
English  prisoners,  acquitted  of  felony,  pay  to 
the  jailer.  Crabb. 

tBAR'Ft)L,  a.    Full  of  obstructions.  Shak. 


DAfi'GAIN  (bur'iin),  n.     [See  Baboain.  v.] 

1.  Arrangement  of  terms  upon  which  one 
party  buys  and  another  bclU  any  thing;  an 
agreement  respecting  the  transfer  of  property. 

He  rails, 
Even  there  where  meichanu  DHwt  do  coogTCgate, 
On  uie,  my  liarjjainM,  and  my  well-woo  thrift  Skak. 

2.  Any  agreement  or  stipulation. 

Catca.    I  will  set  this  (hn<  of  mine  aa  fcr 

Ai  who  goes  tiirtht'st. 
Ccwsto.  Tncrv  '•  a  Oaritain  mode.  SlUlk. 

3.  A  purchase  made  on  favorable  tenna. 

Oft  01  the  pricMleriding  hammer  fUk, 
He  notes  it  In  his  book,  then  raiM  his  box, 
Hwean  't  is  a  Ixtrgain,  rails  at  his  liard  ftUe 
That  be  haa  let  it  pauw,  —  but  never  Ud*.  Oneptr. 

Into  the  bargain,  murcuver  ;  beitidcu.  "  Pile  iuat  a 
thonaand  jMiundM  and  her  brido):r<>nin  into  tie  bar- 
f!ain."  Aildinun. —  7'a  tell  barirain.<,  to  frame  replica 
by  obiiccno  iuniiendoa.  [Low  and  obtHilete.l  —  Bar. 
gain  and  tale,  (Ijnc.)  ttie  tranafur  nf  pruiierty  lri>iu  un« 
perHon  to  another  for  a  valuable  runaidfration  ;  the 
word  bargain  donotinfc  the  tcrniii  of  the  aale,  and  the 
word  Male  cxpreKMine  the  coniplvliun  of  (lie  bargain  by 
an  actual  traiiMfcr  of  the  property.  Burrill. 
Syn.  — See  Agreement. 

BAR'GAIN  (biir'gin),  r.  n.  [Goth,  bairgan  ;  A, 
S.  beoryan,  to  protect. — It.  haraagnare  ;  Fr. 
bargui^ner,  to  higgle ;  Old  Fr.  oargnguer,  or 
bargatgner,  to  negotiate.]  ft.  bakoainkd  ;  pp. 
BAROAIMNO,  BAUOAINEO.J  To  make  a  con- 
tract or  agreement,  particularly  in  respert  to 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  thing  ;  to  contract ; 
to  agree. 

The  great  duke  may  har^in  fbr  the  republic  of  Lneea  bjr 
the  help  of  his  great  treaaurea.  Adduxm. 

Syn.  — See  Bur. 
BAR-GAIN-EE',  n.     (Law.)  One  who   accepts   a 
bargain  ;  —  opposea  to  bargainor.     "  If  money 
be  paid  by  one  of  the  bargainees."         Clayton. 

BAR'GA|N-$R,  n.  The  person  who  makes  a  bar- 
gain with  another.  Hutoet. 

BAR'GAIN-lNG,  n.  The  act  of  making  bargains. 
"  The  . . .  bargaining  of  the  market.     .4.  Smith. 

BAR-GAIN-OR',  n.  (Law.)  One  who  contracts 
with  another,  called  the  bargainee.      Whithaw. 

BAR^E,  n.     [Dut.  barg,  a  bark.— It.  ^  Sp.  barca ; 

Fr.  barge.] 

1.  A  large  boat  for  pleasure  or  for  state  occa- 
sions. 

The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  bumiihed  throne. 

Burnt  on  the  water.  Aafc 

2.  The  boat  used  by  the  (M)mmander  of  a  shif 
of  war. 

When  I  had  taken  my  barge,  and  gone  ashore.       Kalriyh. 

3.  A  flat-bottomed  boat  for  burden.    Brande- 
Syn.  — See  Yessel. 

B.\R9E'-B6ard,  n.  b/.  (^Arch.)  One  of  the  in- 
clined boards  placed  at  tne  gable  end  of  a  build- 
ing, and  covering  the  encl.s  of  the  horizontal 
timbers  of  the  roof;  — called  also  more  properly 
verge-board,  Weale. 

B.\R<?E'-C0CP-LE,  n.  pi.  {Areh.)  One  beam 
mortised  into  another  to  strengthen  the  build- 
ing. Weaie 

BARQE'-COURSE,  «.  (Arch.)  That  part  of  the 
tiling  of  a  roof  which  projects  over  the  gable 
end  of  a  building.  P.  Cye, 

B.AR^E'M.\n,  n. ;  pi.  BXR^E'MfiN.  The  manager 
of  a  barge.  Spettser. 

BARGE'-M.^S-TgR,  n.  The  owner  of  a  barge. 
"  Common  carrier  or  barge-master."  Blackstone. 

t  BAR'^^R,  n.  A  manager  of  a  barge ;  barge- 
man.    "  The  London  bargers."  Carev. 

BAR'-GOWn,  m.    The  gown  of  a  lawyer.    Butler. 

BA-RIL'J~/t,n.  [Sp.  barrilla,  salt-wort  or  Sal- 
sola  soda.]  Loudon, 

(Chem.)  The  name  given  in  commerce  to 
the  impure  carbonate  of  soda  imported  from 
Spain  and  the  Levant.  It  is  made  by  burning 
certain  plants  that  grow  upon  the  sea-shore, 
especially  the  Salsola  toda,  to  ashes,  which  are 
fused  into  gray  porous  masses.  Brande. 

BAR'IL-LCT,  h.  [Fr.]  The  barrel  of  a  watch  ; 
the  funnel  of  a  sucking-pump.  Crabb. 

B.AR'— 1-R0.\  (b&r'l-urn),  n.  Iron  in  bars;  long 
bars  of  Iron  prepared  from  pig-iron,  by  puddling 
and  rolling,  so  as  to  be  malleable.     '  L're. 
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bAr'I-ToNE,  n.  &  a.    See  Barytone. 

BJi-RIT'0-Jfd,n.  [It.]  (j»/e<s.)  A  low  pitch  of 
voice,  or  a  tone  of  voice  ranging  between  the 
bass  and  tenor ;  barytone.  Crabb. 

BA'RI-CfM,  n.  (Chem.)  The  metallic  base  of 
baryta,  of  the  color  and  lustre  of  silver.  Brando. 

BARK,  n.  [Dan.  ^r  Sw.  bark  ;  Ger.  barke.  —  A.  S. 
beorgan,  to  protect,  to  defend ;  the  bark  of  a 
tree  being  its  defence.  Too/te.] 

1.  The  rind  on  the  trunk  and  branches  of  a 
tree.     "  The  barks  of  trees.i'  Shak. 

2.  (Med.)  The  medicine  called  Peruvian 
bark,  or  cinchona.  Dunr/lison. 

BARK,  n.  [Dut.  bark ;  Ger.  barke ;  It.  §  Sp.  barca  ; 
Fr.  barque.'\ 

1.  Any  small  ship  or  boat.  Prior. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  three-masted  vessel,  having  her 
fore  and  main  masts  rigged  like  a  ship's,  and 
her  mizzen  mast  like  the  mainmast  of  a  schoon- 
er, with  no  sail  upon  it  but  a  spanker.      Dana. 

BARK,  n.  The  noise  of  a  dog.  "  With  howl  and 
bark  of  dogs."  Mir.  for  Mag. 

BARK,  V.  a.  \i.  nAHKED ;  pp.  barking,  barked.] 

1.  To  strip  the  bark  from ;  to  peel. 

These  trees,  after  they  are  barked,  are  tumbled  down  from 
the  mountains  into  the  stream.  Addition. 

2.  f  To  enclose ;  to  cover,  as  bark  does. 

And  a  most  instant  tetter  barked  about 

All  my  smooth  body.  Sfiak. 

BARK,  r.  n.     [A.  S.  beorcan,  to  bark.] 

1.  To  make  the  sharp,  explosive  sounds  which 
a  dog  makes  when  he  thresitens  or  pursues. 
"And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt."  Shak. 

2.  To  pursue  with  clamorous  and  reproach- 
ful language ;  to  insult. 

Vile  is  the  vengeance  on  the  ashes  cold, 

And  envy  base  to  bark  at  sleeping  fame.  Spenxr. 

BARK'-BArED  (bark'bArd),  a.  Stripped  of  the 
bark.  "  Excorticated  and  bark-bared  trees  .  . . 
preserved  by  ...  a  shoot."  Mortimer. 

BARK'-BED,  n.  A  hotbed  for  plants  formed  of 
tanners'  bark.  Booth. 

BARK'-BOUND,  p.  a.  Compressed  by  the  bark 
so  as  to  be  hindered  in  growth.       Farm.  Ency. 

BAR'KEEP-^R,  n.  One  who  tends  the  bar  of  an 
inn,  or  other  place  of  public  resort.  Somerville. 

BARK'^R,  n.  1.  He  that  barks.  "Enemies  of 
my  fame,  .  .  .  these  barkers."  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  name  given,  in  London  and  other  large 
towns,  to  a  person  stationed  at  the  door,  where 
auctions  of  inferior  goods  are  held,  to  invite 
strangers  to  enter.  Ogilvie. 

BARK'pR-y,  n.     1.  A  tan-house,  or  place  where 

bark  is  kept.  Booth. 

2.  [Low  L.  bercarittm ;  Fr.  bergerie ;  berger, 

a  shepherd.]     A  sheepcote.  Wcale. 

BARK'-GAlLED  (-gawld),  a.  (Hort.)  Having 
the  bark  galled,  as  with  thorns.  Ogilvie. 

BARK'JNG,  p.  a.     Making  the  noise  of  a  dog. 

BARK'ING,  M.     1.  The  noise  of  a  dog.  Oldgs. 

2.  Act  of  taking  off  the  bark.  Ash. 

BARK'|NG-IRON§  (-I-urnz),  w.  Instruments  for 
removing  the  bark  of  trees.  Farm.  Ency. 

BARK'L^SS,  a.  Being  destitute  of  bark.  Drayton. 

BARK'-LOOSE,  n. ;  pi.  bXrk'-lTce.  (^Ent.)  A  fni- 
nute  insect  that  infests  the  bark  of  trees. //am«. 

BARK'MAN,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a  bark.  "  The 
barkmen  leap  .  .  .  into  the  sea."  Hackluyt. 

BARK'— PIT,  n.  A  tanpit,  or  pit  for  steeping  or 
tanning  leather.  •  Booth. 

BARK'-STOVE,  n.  A  hothouse  containing  a  bark- 
bed  for  forcing  plants.  Craig. 

BARK'Y,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  covered  with,  bark. 
"  The  barky  fingers  of  the  elm."  Shak. 

BAR-Lk  'RI-4,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  East-Indian 
plants.  P.  Cyc. 

BAR'LfY  (bar'le),  n.  [A.  S.  5cre,  barley ;  Celt. 
bara,  bread.]  A  kind  of  grain  or  bread-corn 
extensively  used  in  making  malt,  from  which 
beer,  ale,  and  porter  are  distilled  ;  IJordeum. 

Pot  barley,  barley  of  wliicli  the  outer  skin  or  husk 
has  been   removed. —  Pearl  barley,  the  sm:  11  round 


kernel  which  remains  after  the  skin  and  a  portion 
of  tile  barley  liavo  been  ground  off.  It  is  thus  re- 
duced in  order  to  free  it  from  ess.^ntial  oil.        P.  Cyc. 

BAR'L,5Y— BIRD,  n.  A  name  of  the  siskin:— also 
the  nightingale  and  greenfinch.  Pennant. 

BAR'L^Y-BREAK,  n.  A  rural  sport  of  great  an- 
tiquity ;  a  dance  in  a  ring,  &c.  Drayton. 

BAR'LRY-BROTH,  n.  Broth  made  of  barley  and 
cabbage  or  other  vegetables,  with  meat ;  much 
eaten  in  Scotland: — a  cant  expression  for 
strong  beer.  Shak. 

BAfi'L^Y-CAKE,  n.    Cake  made  of  barley.  Pope. 

BAR'LpY-CORN,  n.  1.  A  kernel  of  barley  divest- 
ed of  its  husk,  forming  what  is  called  pot  bar- 
ley. 

2.  A  third  part  of  an  inch.  Tickell. 

3.  Ale  or  beer.     [Local,  Eng.]         Ilalliwell. 

BAR'L^Y-FE'VRR,  n.  Illness  caused  by  intem- 
perance.    [North  of  England.]  Brockett. 

BAR'LEY— MEAL,  n.     Barley  ground  into  flour. 

BAR'LF.Y-MILL,  n.  A  mill  for  making  pot  and 
pearl  barley.  Ogilvie. 

BAR'L^Y— MOVV^,  n.  A  place  where  reaped  bar- 
ley is  stowed  up.  Gay. 

BAR'L^Y-SIcK,  a.  Intoxicated.  [A  cant  ex- 
pression used  in  Scotland.]  Jamicson. 

BAR'L?Y-SUG'AR  (bdr'le-shug'sir),  n.  A  solution 
of  sugar  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  candy  ;  — 
formerly  with  a  decoction  of  barley.  Todd. 

BAR'LpY-WA'TpR,  n.  A  decoction  of  pearl  bar- 
ley, a  drink  very  mucilaginous,  much  used  by 
invalids.     ,  Crabb. 

BARM,  n.  [A.  S.  beorma  ;  Ger.  barme ;  Sw.  ber- 
ma.'\  A  fermenting  substance ;  foam  or  froth 
of  beer  or  other  fermenting  liquor,  used  as  a 
leaven  ;  yeast.  Bacon. 

BAR'— mAiD,  n.  A  woman  who  tends  a  bar.  "  He 
mistook  you  for  the  bar-maid."         Goldsmith. 

BAR'— mAS-T^R,  n.  [Ger.  bergmeister ;  berg, 
mountain,  and  mcister,  master.]  A  chief  of- 
ficer among  miners.  Taylor. 

BARM'KYN,  n.  {Fort.)  The  rampart  or  outer 
fortification  of  a  castle.  Weale. 

bArM'Y,  a.    Containing  barm ;  yeasty. 

Of  windy  cider  and  of  barmy  beer.  Dnjden. 

BARN,  n.  [A.  S.  berern,  bern,  a  barn  ;  bere,  barley, 
and  affix  ern,  signifying  place.]  A  building  for 
containing  hay,  grain,  and  other  produce  of  a 
farm,  and  also  for  stabling  cattle.  Addison. 

The  granges  and  bams  were  all  void,  and  the  fodder 
spent.  Jiernere, 

BARN,  V.  a.     To  lay  up  in  a  barn.  Shak. 

BARN,  n.  [A.  S.  beam ;  Icel.,  Sw.  S;  Dan.  barn.] 
A  child.  [Provincial  in  England.]  —  See 
Bairn.     "  To  see  her  and  her  bams."  Bruniie. 

BAR'NA-BEE,  n.     An  insect ;  lady-bird.     Booth. 

BAR'NA-BITE,  n.  One  of  a  religious  order, 
taking  its  name  from  St.  Barnabas.  Buck. 

BAR'NA-CLE  (bir'nj-kl),  n.     [Fr.  bernacle.] 

1.  (Conch.)  Afamily  of  sedentary  crustaceans 
protected  by  hi.rd  shell-like  valves.         Agassiz. 

2.  (Ormth.)  A  species  of  wild  goose,  fabled 
to  grow  out  of  the  barnacle-shell,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  produced  from  trees  or  rotten 
timber;  bcmiele-goose.  Pennant. 

3.  pi.  {Farriery.)  An  instrument  for  holding 
a  horse  by  the  nose.  FaiTier's  Diet. 

BARN'-DOOR  (birn'dSr),  M.     The  door  of  a  barn. 
And  k>  the  stack  or  the  barn-door 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before.  Hilton. 

BARN'— DOOR,  a.  Living  about  a  barn ;  as,  "  Barn- 
door fowls,"  i.  e.  the  common  fowls.    Coleridge. 

BARN'Ft)L,  n.     As  much  as  a  bam  will  hold. 

BARN'oWl,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  common  owl ;  —  so 
called  from  being  found  in  barns.  '  Yarrell. 

BARN'-YARD,  n.     A  yard  about  a  barn.     Booth. 

BA-r6'CO,  n.  {Logic.)  A  term  used  to  express 
a  syllogistic  mode  of  reasoning,  in  which  the 
first  proposition  is  a  universal  affirmative,  and 
the  other  two  particular  negatives.  Craig. 


bAR'O-LTtE,  n.  [Gr.  Pdpo;,  weight,  and  Woe,  a 
stone.]     {Min.)  A  carbonate  of  baryta. 

BA-r6l'Q-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  (idpo;,  weight,  and  ).6yo(, 
discourse.]  The  science  of  weight,  or  of  the 
gravity  of  bodies.  Ogilvie. 

bAR-0-MA-CR6m'9-TER,  n.  [Gr.  /3«>5,  weight, 
liuKoos,  length,  and  fitrf,ov,  a  measure.]  {Med.) 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  length  and 
weight  of  a  new-born  infant.  Dunylison. 

BA-R6m'?-T9R,  n.  [Gr. /Papoj,  weight,  and  ,iirpov, 
a  measure.]  A  weather-glass  ;  an  ins-trumcnt 
for  measuring  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Its  chief  use  is  to  indicate  the  prob- 
able changes  of  the  weather.  It  is  also  some- 
times used  to  obtain  an  approximate  determi- 
nation of  the  height  of  mountains,  since  the 
densitv  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes,  as  we 
ascend,  by  a  constant  ratio. 

BAR-O-Mf-TROG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  /?-»>?,  weight, 
nirpov,  a  measure,  and  yoaipM,  to  describe.]  The 
science  which  relates  to  the  barometer,  and  the 
observations  made  with  it.  Ogilvie. 

BAR-O-MBT'RIC,  .  «.  Relating  to  the  barom- 

BAR-OrMET'RJ-CAL,  S  eter.  Derham. 

bAR-O-MET'RI-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  a  ba- 
rometer. "  P.  Cyc. 

bAr-O-MET'RO-GRAph,  n.  [See  Barometrog- 
RAPiiY.]  An  instrument  for  inscribing,  of  itself, 
upon  paper  the  variations  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. Ogilvie. 

bAr'O-METZ,  n.  {Bot.)  A  prostrate,  hairy  stem 
of  a  fern.  It  is  a  singular  production,  of  which 
many  fabulous  stcrics  are  told.  From  its  pro- 
cumbent position  and  shaggy  appearance  it  has 
been  called  the  Scythian  Uimb.  Brande. 

bAr'QN,  n.  [L.  rir,  a  man  ;  It.  barone ;  Sp.  <^ 
Fr.  baron;  A.  S.  beom,  a  prince.] 

1.  A  degree  of  nobility  next  to  a  viscount 
above  and  a  baronet  below,  being  tlie  lowesV 
in  the  English  House  of  Peers. 

2.  The  title  of  the  judges  of  the  English  ex- 
chequer. 

3.  {Law.)  A  husband,  opposed  to  feme, 
woman,  or  wife. 

Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  members  of  Parliament 
of  the  five  seaport  towns,  Hastings,  Dover,  Hythe, 
Romney,  and  Sandwich,  and,  more  recently,  of  Rye 
and  Winchelsea  also,  upon  whom  was  imposed  the 
feudal  service  of  bearing  a  canopy  over  the  head  of 
the  king  on  the  day  of  his  coronation.  Craig, 

Baron  of  beef,  two  sirloins  of  beef  joined  together 
by  a  part  of  the  backbone.  —  See  Sirloin. 

BAR'ON-A^E,n.  [Fr.  bar onnage.]  1.  The  body 
of  barons  ;  the  peerage.  "  Charters  .  .  .  hardly 
.  .  .  gained  by  his  baronage  at  Staines."     Hale. 

2.  The  dignity  of  a  baron.  Johnson. 

3.  The  estate  which  gives  title  to  a  baron. 

bAr'ON-ESS,  n.     A  baron's  wife.  Johnson. 

BAR'0.\-ET,  n.  [Fr.  baronnet.}  The  next  title 
below  a  barcn,  and  above  a  knight,  and  the 
lowest  which  is  hereditary  in  England ;  insti- 
tuted by  James  I.  in  1611.  Cowell. 

bAr'O-NET-AGE,  w.  The  state  of  a  baronet;  the 
body  of  baronets.  Gent.  Mag. 

BAR'0-NET-CY,  n.    The  rank  of  baronet.  Booth. 

BA-RO'NJ-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  baron  or  barony. 
"Captives  .  .  .  inihe.baronialca.^t\cs."  Warton. 

bAr'Q-NY,  n.  1.  The  lordship,  honor,  or  fee  of  a 
baron.  Coicell. 

2.  A  territorial  subdivision  in  Ireland,  which 
nearly  corresponds  with  the  hundred  in  Eng- 
land. Each  barony  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  the  distiict  of  a  native  chief.  There 
are  in  all  2.52  baronies  in  Ireland.  Brande. 

BAR'Q-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  &apo%,  weight,  and  bkohIu), 
to  examine.]  An  instrument  for  determining 
variations  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere ;  a 
barometer  ;  a  weather-glass.  Brande. 

bAR-0-SC6p'IC,         1  a.    Belonging  to  a  baro, 
bAR-0-SC6p'1-CAL,  S  scope.  Boyle. 

BAR-O-SfeL'jp-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  jS/ipoy,  weight,  and 
aiXfjvr),  the  moon  ;  —  in  allusion  to  its  great  spe- 
cific gravity  and  pearly  lustre.]  {Min.)  A  sul- 
phate of  baryta.  Cleaveland. 
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BAROUCIIE 

BA-r6UCHE'  (b»-r6gh'),  n.  J^Ger.  barutsche ;  L.  W- 
rota,  a  two-whcclcd  vehicle ;  Low  L.  barrota.] 
A  four-wheeled  open  carriage  with  a  movable 

top.  J*^-  ^'yc. 

nAR-6lJ-V"fiT',  n.     A  light  barouche.     W.  Cyc. 

BAR'-I'<'JSTS,  n.pl.  Posts  driven  into  the  ground 
to  form  the  nidcs  of  a  field  gate.  Craig. 

B^«Qi/>;(l>ark),  n.  [Fr.]   See  Bark.  Goldsmith. 

B.AR'R  A,  n.  A  Portuguese  measure  of  length,  less 
than  a  yard.  Hamilton. 

bAR'RA-cAN,  n.  [IjOw  1..  barracamia  :  It.  bara- 
caiw ;  Sp.  barragan.']    A  thick  kind  of  camlet. 

bAR'RACK,  n.  [It.  baracca;  Sp.  barraca;  Fr. 
bdiarjue.]  A  building  to  lodge  soldiers  in ;  a 
cabin  ;  a  hut.  Blackstone. 

BAR'RACK-mAs'TPR,  n.  The  superintendent 
of  soldiers'  lodgings.  Swi/t. 

BAR'RA-CLADE,  n.  A  home-made  woollen  gar- 
ment without  a  nap.  [Used  in  the  city  of  New 
York.]  Bartlett. 

BAR-RA-c66n',  n.  [Sp.  barraca,  a  barrack,  a 
cabin.] 

1.  A  negro  barrack,  or  slave  depot ;  a  bazaar 
for  the  sale  of  negroes  in  Africa,  Cuba,  Bra- 
zil, &c.  Oijikie. 

2.  An  enclosure  in  which  the  field-negroes  of 
Cuba  are  quartered  at  night.  Ogilvie. 

BAr-RA-cO'DA,  n.  (Ich.)  A  large  species  of 
pike,  inhabiting  the  West-Indian  seas.     Craig. 

BAR'RA(?E,  n.  A  linen  stuff  interwoven  with 
worsted  flowers.  Crabb. 

BAR' R AS,  n.  [Fr.]  The  resin  which  exudes  from 
wounds  made  in  the  bark  of  fir-trees.    Brande. 

B.^R'RA-TOR,  n.  [Fr.  barateur,  a  deceiver.] 
(Law.)   One  guilty  of  barratry. 

A  harratur  is  a  hor»e-leech,  that  only  sucki  the  corrupted 
blood  of  the  law.  Fuller. 

bAr'RA-TRODs,  o.  (Law.)  Having  the  character 
of  barratry  ;  fraudulent.  Utoiy. 

BAR'RA-TROOS-LV,  ad.  (Late.)  In  a  barratrous 
manner  ;  by  means  of  barratry.  Kent. 

BAR'RA-TRY,  n.  [Low  L.  barataria  ;  It.  barat- 
teria,  deceit ;  Sp.  barateria,  baratar,  to  cheat  ; 
Old  Fr.  barat,  deceit.] 

1,  (Law.)  Foul  practice,  as  the  moving  and 
maintaining  of  suits  in  disturbance  of  the  peace, 
&c.  —  [Scotland.)  Bribery  in  a  judge.  —  (Home.) 
The  obtaining  of  benefices.  Brande. 

2.  {Cotn.)  An  act  or  offence  of  the  master  of 
a  ship,  or  of  the  mariners,  by  which  the  owners 
or  insurers  are  defrauded.  Burrill. 

BAR'R^IL.,  n.  [L.  vara,  a  defence  of  timbers  laid 
across,  a  barrel  being;  fortified  by  bars  or  hoops. 
Sulliran. — \V.  banl;  It.  barile;  Sp.  barril; 
Old  Fr.  barril;  Fr.  baril.  —  Sce  B.VK.J 

1.  A  roimd  wooden  vessel  made  of  staves 
held  together  by  hoops.  It  is  of  greater  length 
than  width,  of  less  aiameter  at  the  ends  than 
in  the  middle. 

2.  A  particular  measure  of  capacity,  or  the 
quantity  contained  in  a  barrel,  as  31i  gallons  of 
wine,  36  gallons  of  beer,  or  196  pounds  of  flour. 

3.  Any  thing  cylindrical  and  hollow.  •'  Take 
the  barrel  of  a  long  gun."  Digby. 

4.  {Meek.)  The  cylinder  about  which  any 
thing  is  wound;  as,  ''  The  barrel  of  a  watch." 

Barrel  orsan,  an  organ,  a  part  of  th  •  inacliincry  of 
wUicli  consists  of  a  cylinder  moved  by  the  hand. 

BAr'R^L,  r.  rt.  To  put  into  a  barrel.  **  Barrel 
up  earth  and  sow  some  seed  in  it."  Bacon. 

BAr'RPL-BEL'LIED  (-bfil'lid),  a.  Having  a  1  irge 
belly.  JJryden. 

BAR'Rpir-nf/LK,  ti.  (Com.')  A  measure  of  capaci- 
ty for  freight,  equal  to  five  cubic  feet.     Ogilrie. 

BAr  RpL-DKAL\,n.  A  cylindrical  drain.  Ogilvie. 

BArrplleu  (l)ilr'r?ld),  p.  a.  Having  a  barrel :  — 
put  in  a  barrel.  Aih. 

BAR'RgN,  a.  [A.  S.  bar,  naked;  Old  Fr.  bre- 
haigne.] 

_  1.  Incapable  of  bearing  offspring ;   not  pro- 
lific;—  applied  to  anim.als  and  plants. 

There  shkll  not  be  male  or  female  baritn  among  tou. 

Aiu.  yii  14. 
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2.  Unproductive ;  unfruitful ;  sterile. 


The  flluation  of  thU  city  It  pie 
naught,  and  the  ground  Ixumi. 


anti   but  the  water  ii 
i  Kino"  ll.  VJ. 


3.  Not  copious ;  scanty ;  without  store  or 
supply  ;  as,  "  A  book  barren  of  ideas  or  useful 
matter."     "  Barren  of  accusations."         Shuk. 

4.  Uninventive  ;  dull ;  stupid.  "  Barren  ig- 
norance ;  "  *'  Barren  spectators."  Shak. 

BAR'R(:i\,  n. ;  pi.  bXr'r^n^.  A  tract  of  unpro- 
ductive land  :  —  a  term  applied,  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  United  States,  to  tracts  of  land  of 
a  mixed  character,  partly  prairies  and  partly 
covered  with  stunted  or  dwarfish  trees.  —  The 
Pine  Barrens  of  the  Southern  States  arc  lands 
covered  with  pine  timber.  Flint. 

BAR'ReX-FLoWfRED.a.  {Bot.)  Having  flowers 


Smith. 

Creeping  ivy,  that  does  not 
Booth. 

With  barrenness;    unfruit- 
Shak. 

1.  Want  of  ability  to  pro- 


without  fruit. 

BAR'ReN-I'VV,   n. 
flower. 

BAr'p?N-LY,  ad. 

fully. 

BAR'R^N-NfiSS,  n. 
duce  offspring. 

I  prayed  for  children,  and  thought  barreunan 

In  wedlock  a  reproach.  MUton. 

2.  Unfruitfulncss  ;  sterility. 

I^ands  have  diveri  degrceg  of  value,  through  the  divrmity 
of  their  fertility  or  barrennet*.  Bacon. 

3.  Lack  of  mental  resources.     "  Barrenness 
of  invention."  Drydcn. 

4.  Want  of  matter  ;  scantiness.     "  The  bar- 
renness of  so  poor  a  cause."  Hooker. 

5.  Insensibility  ;   indiifercnce. 

The  greatest  saints  sometimes  arc  fervent,  and  sometimes 
feel  a  barrenness  of  devotion.  ,  Taylor. 

bAr'R5N-8PIr'|T-?D,  o.  Of  a  poor  spirit.  Shak. 

BAR'R^N-WORT  (hair'i?n-wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  An  herb 
of  the  barberry  family  ;  Epimcdium.  Gray. 

bAR-RJ-CADE',  n.  [Fr.]  1.  An  obstruction 
formed  in  the  streets  of  a  city,  so  as  to  block 
up  the  access  of  an  enemy  ;  a  fortification  has- 
tily made  of  trees,  earth,  &c.  Brande. 
2.  An  obstruction ;  a  bar.  "  Such  a  barri- 
cade as  would  greatly  annoy  or  absolutely  stop 
the  currents  of  the  atmosphere."          Derham. 

bAr-RI-CADE',  r.  a.    [t.  kauuicaded  ;  pp.  bak- 

KICADING,  KAIJRICADED.] 

1.  To  fortify  with  trees,  stones,  &c.,  as  the 

passage  in  a  street. 

2.  To  stop  up ;  to  block  up. 

And  the  mixed  hurry  barricades  the  street  Ooj/. 

A  fortifica- 
Bacon. 


BAR-R|-CA'd6,  n.     [Sp.  barricada.] 
tion.  — See  Barricade. 


BAR-R[-cA'd6,  v.  a.  To  barricade.  "  He  had 
not  time  to  barricado  the  doors."      Clarendon. 

BAR'RI-^R  (bar'r?-?r)  [bftr'r?-?r,  W.  P.  J.  F.Ja. 
K.  Sni. ;  bar'yer,  S.  E.  —  Pope,  in  one  instance, 
by  poetic  license,  pronounces  it  bj-rCr' :  sec 
No.  4.],  n.     [It.  barriera ;  Fr.  6«rn'><'.] 

1.  A  piece  of  woodwork  intended  to  defend 
the  entrance  of  a  passage  or  intrenchment ;  a 
barricade.  Crabb. 

2.  A  fortification  or  strong  place,  as  on  the 
frontiers  of  a  country.  "The  queen  haviiig 
possession  of  the  harrier."  Stciji. 

3.  A  stop  ;  an  obstruction. 

You  are  building  a  most  impassable  barrier  against  im- 
provement. IValt*. 

4.  A  boundary  ;  a  limit. 

How  instinct  vsrics  in  the  frrovcUing  swine. 
Omipiired,  half-reasoning  elephant,  with  thine! 
'Twi\t  that  and  reawMi  what  a  nice  barrierl 
For  ever  separate,  yet  for  ever  near.  Pope. 

BAR'RlNG-oi)T,  n.  The  net  of  shutting  out  a 
person  from  a  place;  —  a  boyish  sport. 

Not  schoolboys  at  a  hnrrtHfi-trnt 

Raiaed  ever  such  incessant  rout.  ^\ft. 

bAr'RIS,  n.  {ZojI.)  A  large  baboon  of  the 
Guinea  coast.  Brande. 

BAR'RIS-T^R,  n.     [JjOxv  T..  harrasterius;   barra, 

a  bar.]     An  advocate  admitted  to  plead  at  the 

bar  in  the  English  courts  of  law  ana  equity  ;  an 

advocate  ;  a  counsellor  at  law.  Snelton. 

Byn.  — See  Lawyer. 

BAr'ROVV,  n.  [A.  S.  bearow;  i«ran,  to  bear.— 
Low  L.  barrotum  ;  Old  Fr.  bnrrot  or  berroette.'] 
A  kind  of  carriage  moved  by  the  hand.        Gay. 


BARYTA 

bAr'rOw.  n.  [A.  8.  beorh,  a  heap.]  A  hillock 
or  mound  of  earth.  IVarton. 

BAR'R«')W,  n.  [A.  S.  bearff,  a  barrow-pig.]  A 
hog ;— properly  a  gelded  boar.  "  1  »a  v  *  gentle,' 
though  this  barrow  grunt  at  the  word."  A/iTlfon. 

BAr'R|,-L£T,  n.  (Her.)  The  fourth  part  of  a 
Ijar.  Crabb. 

BAR|HV-LY,  i  „       (;^^  )     ^   flpjj  jj^^j^j   ^^ 

BAR  RY,  J  ways,  that  is,  across  from  side 
to  side,  into  several  parts.  Crabb. 

BAR-sA'NI-AN?,  n.  pi.  {EecL  Ilitt.)  Heretics 
who  first  appeared  in  the  sixth  century  ;  —  cilled 
also  Semidulitet.  Hooi. 

BAR8E,n.  [A.S.  bters;  OeT.bartiDut.baart.]  A 
name  for  the  common  perch.  — See  Bahh. 

BAR'-SndE,  n.  A  horse-shoe  in  which  the  usual 
opening  at  the  heel  is  filled  by  a  connecting  piece 
or  bar  of  iron  to  protect  the  frog.    Farm.  Eney- 

BAR'-SHOT,  n.  Two  half-buUeU  joined  together 
by  a  bar,  for  cutting  rigging,  masU,  &c. ;  double- 
headed  shot.  Crabb. 

BAR'SQW-lTE,  n.  (ilin.)  A  massive  snow-white 
mineral  composed  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
lime,  and  so  named  from  Barsowski,  where  it 
occiurs.  Dana. 

BAR'T^R,  v.n.  [It.  baratare  ;  dp.  baratar ;  Fr. 
barater,  to  exchange.]  [i.  liAUTEitEi) ;  pp.  hak- 
TEuixo,  HAiiTEKED.]  To  traflic  by  exchanging 
one  commodity  for  another;  to  trade  by  ex- 
change of  gooas  in  distinction  from  trading  bj 
the  use  of  money. 

A  man  has  not  every  thine  growing  upon  bis  aoit,  and 
therefore  is  willing  to  barter  with  his  neighbor.  Votlirr. 

BAR'T^R,  r.  a.  To  give  in  exchange; — sometimes 
followed  by  away.  "  He  bartered  atcay  plums 
for  nuts."  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Cll ANOB. 

BAR'TfR,  n.     L  The   act  of  trafficking  by  ex- 
change  of  one   commodity  for    another;    ex- 
change. Bacon. 
2.  (Arith.)  A  rule  by   which  the  values  of 
commodities  of  different  kinds  are  compared. 

BAR'TgR-gR,  n.     One  who  barters.       Wakrfitld. 

t  B.AR'Tf:R-Y,  n.  Exchange  of  commodities; 
barter.        '  Camden. 

BARTH,  n.  A  warm,  enclosed  place  for  calves, 
lambs,  &c.  [Provincial,  England.]  Farm.  Ency. 

BAR-TH^L'O-MEW-TiDE  (l.»r-lh»l'o-n>u-lId),  n. 
[St.  Bartholomew  and  A.  S.  tid,  time,  season.] 
The  term  near  St.  Bartholomew's  day.  "  lake 
flics  at  Bartholomew-tide,  blind."  Shak. 

bar-ti-zAn',  n. 

(Arch.)  A  small  pro- 
jecting turret  on  the 
top  of  a  house,  castle, 
&c. ;  a  wooden  tower. 
Francis. 

tBAR'TON    (»«r'tn),  n. 

(Law.)  The  demesne  lands  of  a  manor: — the 
manor-house  and  out-houses.  Iluioet. 

BAR'TRAM,  n.     A  plant ;  pellitory.         Boucher. 

BA'rOth,  n.  An  East-Indian  measure  equal  to 
^  or  58  pounds  of  pepper.  Crabb. 

BAR'U'OOl)  (-W&J),  n.  An  African  wood  used 
for  violin  bows,  ramrods,  &c. ;  — used  also  as  a 
red  dye-wood.  Weale. 

BJR-r-Or.6s-Sl-jf,  n.  FGr.  l?<ii>U,  heavy,  and 
yliava,  the  toiiguc.]  Heavy  or  difficult  articu- 
lation ;  barjphonia.  Craig. 

BJfR-Y-6^  JH.I,  n.  [Or.  ftapU  heavy,  iu/ii,  smell.] 
A  genus  of  plants  with  fetid  leaves.       U>ud<m. 

BJR-Y-PIlb  .KI-^,  n.  [Gt.PM^  ««<!  *^>"».  voice.] 
Heaviness  or  difficulty  of  pronunciation.  Oneri^^. 

BAR-Y-STR(^N'TI-AN-fTE  (-«lr»n'«he-»n-ll),  n. 
(.WiVi.)  A  minrrnl  of  a  grayish  color,  consisting 
chiefly  of  carbonate  of  strbntia  and  sulphate  of 
baryta;  —  called  also  A/ronim/r,  tnm  its  being 
found  at  Stromness  in  Orkney.  Craig. 

BA-RY'TA  [b»-rt't».  A*.  Sm.  R.  Brande;  Wlr"- 
V-i»,  I»'A.],  «.     [Gr.  0-f.ii,  heavv-.]    (J/im.)  An 
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oxide  of  barium ;  a  heavy  alkaline  earth,  of  a 
gray  color,  not  easily  fused,  poisonous,  and 
forming  white  salts  with  the  acids.         Brande. 

BA-RYTE'  [b9-rlt',  Sm.  R.;  b?-rl'te,  K.'\,n.  {Min.) 
Same  as  Baryta. 

BA-RV'TE§,  n.  [Gr.]  {Min.)  A  heavy  simple 
earth  ;  baryta.  —  See  Bakyta.  P.  C'l/c. 

BA-RYT'JC,  a.    Relating  to  baryta.  Brande. 

BAr'Y-TIne,  n.  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  base  ob- 
tained from  Veratrum  album,  or  white  helle- 
bore ;  —  so  named  from  its  resemblance,  when 
precipitated,  to  baryta.  Hobli/n. 

BA-RY'TO-CAl'CITE,  n.  [Gr.  Papbi,  heavy,  and 
li.  calx',  lime.]  (Min.)  A  mineral,  occurring 
both  massive  and  crystallized,  composed  of  car- 
bonate of  baryta  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Brande, 

BA-RY'TQ-C?-LES'TJNE,  n.  [Gr.  Papvf,  heavy, 
and  L.  cwlestis,  of  the  sky,  blue.]  {Min.)  A 
sulphate  of  strontian.  Dana. 

tBAR'Y-T5i\,  n.  (Mus.)  A  stringed  instrument 
of  music  now  disused.  P.  Cyc. 

BAr'Y-TQNE,  a.  1.  {Mus.)  Noting  a  low  pitch 
of  voice,  or  a  grave,  deep  soimd.  Moore. 

2.  {Gram.)  Applied  to  Greek  verbs  having 
no  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  which  is  therefore 
to  be  sounded  as  if  it  were  marked  with  the 
grave  accent.  Walker. 

BAR'Y-TONE,  n.  [Gr.  Pnpbrovos;  Papc!,  heavy, 
and  TUvoi,  tone.] 

1.  {Mus.)  A  male  voice,  whose  compass  is 
between  that  of  the  tenor  and  the  basso.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Greek  Prosody.)  A  word  not  accented  on 
the  last  syllable,  and  of  which  the  last  syllable 
is  therefore  to  be  sounded  as  if  it  were  marked 
with  the  grave  accent.  fValker. 

BA'SAL,  a.    Belonging  to  the  base.  P.  Cyc. 

\\-SALT'  [b?-sait',  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  b?-sait',  K.  ;  bj- 
zBlt',  Wb.],  n.  [L.  basaltes,  a  hard  stone  of 
Ethiopia.] 

1.  {Min.)  A  volcanic  rock  consisting  of  the 
minerals  augite,  felspar,  and  oxide  of  iron,  oc- 
curring in  columnar  or  globular  masses,  as  at 
the  Giant's  Causeway  and  Fingal's  Cave  ;  a  va- 
riety of  trap  rock.  Brande. 

2.  A  kind  of  black  porcelain  made  to  imitate 
natural  basalt.  Chambers. 

BA-SALT'IC  [b?-sai'tik,  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  b^-sai'tik,  K. 
Davis;  bj-zol'tjk,  IF6.],a.  Relating  to,  or  like, 
basalt.  "  Genuine  basaltic  columns."  Pennant. 

BA-sAl'T|-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  basalt. 

BA-SAl.'TINE,  n.    {Min.)  1.  Basaltic  hornblende. 
2.  A  column  of  basalt.  Smart. 

BAS'A-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  P,iaavoi,  a  touchstone.! 
{Mi7i.)  A  silicious  stone  or  flinty  jasper,  used 
to  determine  the  purity  of  the  precious  metals 
by  the  color  they  leave  upon  the  stone  when 
rubbed  upon  it ;  —  called  also  Lydian  stone  and 
touchstone.  Dana. 

SJlS-CHEyjlLIER'  (ba'shSv-9-15r'),  n.  [Fr.,  low 
kniffht.]  A  knight  inferior  to  a  knight-ban- 
neret. Smart. 

BAS'CI-NET,  n.  A  light,  basin-shaped  helmet, 
worn  in  England  in  the  14th  century;  —  written 
also  basitiet  and  basnet.  Brande. 

BJis'  COlr,  n.    [Fr.]    1.  A  counterpoise,  or  lever, 
serving  to  lift  up  a  draw-bridge.        Stocqueler. 
2.  A  swing-gate.  — See  Bacule. 

BASE,  a.  [Gr.  fiaTis,  foundation  ;  Low  L.  bassus ; 
It.  basso  ;  Sp.  6a.ro  ;  Fr.  bas^ 

1.  fLow  in  position  ;  —  applied  to  things. 

By  that  same  hole  an  entrance,  dark  and  hose.    Spenser. 

2.  Low  in  birth ;  without  dignity  of  rank. 
"  Peasants  and  baser  people."  Spenser. 

3.  Born  out  of  wedlock  ;  illegitimate.  "  Why 
bastard  ?  wherefore  base  ?  "  Shak. 

4.  Of  niean  spirit ;  without  dignity  of  senti- 
ment ;  vile  ;  contemptible.  "  I  'II  ne'er  bear  a 
base  mind."  Shak. 

If  you  call  a  man  ungrateful,  you  have  called  him  every 
thing  that  is  baxe.  IJeattie. 

5.  Of  little  or  inferior  value;  —  applied  par- 
ticularly to  the  metals  as  compared  with  gold  or 
silver.  "  Gold  without  any  alloy  or  baser  metal." 
Watts.     "  Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead."     Shak. 


6.  Deep  ;  grave  ;  — applied  to  sounds.  —  See 
Bass.     "  Neither  loud  nor  base."  Grafton. 

I  have  sounded  the  very  base  string  of  humility.  fShai:. 

Base  estate,  (Law.)  that  estate  which  base  tenants 
have  in  tlieir  land.  Cowell. 

Syn.  —  Wliat  is  ftase  excites  abhorrence;  what  is 
vile  provokes  disgust ;  what  is  mean  awakens  con- 
tempt. Base  ingratitude  ;  dishonorable  conduct ;  vile 
flattery  ;  mean  compliances  ;  worthless  thing  ;  dis- 
graceful proceeding ;  wicked  action.  —  See  Contempt- 
ible, Abject. 

BAse,  n.  [Gr.  ffdaii,  foundation,  step  ;  (Saivoi,  to 
walk ;  L.  basis ;  It.  basa,  base ;  Sp.  basa ;  Fr. 
base.'i 

1.  The  foundation  of  any  thing ;  basis. 

The  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff 
That  beetles  o'er  his  Jiooe  into  the  sea.  Shak: 

2.  The  pedestal  of  a  statue,  pillar,  or  column. 

Men  of  weak  abilities  in  great  place  arc  like  little  statues 
set  ou  great  baneK,  made  the  less  by  their  advancement. 

Bacon. 

3.  fThat  part  of  any  ornament  that  hangs 
down,  as  housings.  "  Having  his  bases  and 
caparison  embroidered."  Sidney. 

4.  f  pi.  A  kind  of  military  vestment.  "With 
gaimtlet  blue  and  bases  white."  Hudibras. 

5.  t  The  place  from  which  racers  or  tilters 
run ;  a  starting-post. 

He  said;  to  their  appointed  base  they  went.       Dryden. 

6.  t  An  old  rustic  play  ;  —  called  also  bays 
and  prison-bars. 

He  with  two  striplings  (lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base  than  to  commit  such  slaughter) 
Made  good  the  passage.  Shak. 

7.  {Chem.)  A  term  applied  to  leading  con- 
stituents, for  the  most  part  electro-positive,  of 
many  chemical  compounds,  as  alkalies,  earths, 
metallic  oxides,  metals,  &c.  Thus  sodium  is 
the  base  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt ; 
oxide  of  zinc  is  the  base  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
or  white  vitriol.  Graham. 

8.  {Math.)  The  lowest  side  of  any  figure,  as 
of  a  triangle,  cone,  &c.  Davies. 

9.  {Mus.)  The  lowest  part  in  a  concert, 
whether  vocal  or  instrumental ;  the  string  that 
gives  a  base  sound.  —  See  Bass. 

The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  bases  roar.       Drjiden. 

10.  {Dyeing.)  A  mordant  or  substance  that 
has  an  affinity  for  both  the  cloth  and  the  color- 
ing matter.  Ure. 

11.  {Mil.)  A  tract  of  country,  protected  by 
fortifications,  from  which  the  operations  of  an 
army  proceed.  Crabb. 

12.  {Fort.)  The  outer  side  of  the  polygon,  or 
the  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  flanked  angle 
of  a  bastion  to  the  angle  opposite.     Buchanan. 

13.  {Surveying.)  A  line  measured  with  great 
exactness  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  as- 
sumed as  an  origin  from  which,  by  a  series  of 
triangles,  the  angular  and  linear  distances  of 
remote  objects  may  be  determined.   Somerville. 

14.  {liot.  &  Conch.)  That  part  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  apex;  as,  "The  base  of  a  leaf"; 
"  The  base  of  a  shell."  Ogilvie. 

Syn.  —  See  Foundation. 

base,  v.  a.  [Fr.  baser."]  \i.  based  ;  pp.  basing, 
BASED.]  To  place  on  a  basis  ;  to  lay  the  base 
or  foundation  of;  to  found.  Bp.  Blomfield. 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary,  based  upon  the  works  of  For- 
cellini  and  Frcund.  tV.  l<inith. 

Its  demands  were  fc«w(?d  on  the  foundation  of  right.  Ed.  Hev. 

If  the  facts  were  so,  it  confirms  a  thcorj-  as  to  the  descent 
of  genius  in  the  maternal  line,  which  has  oeen  based  on  the 
examples  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  the  Schlcgels,CurTan, Canning, 
and  Lord  Brougham.  Ed.  Hev. 

Accurate  definitions  .  .  .  6ascd  upon  etymology.  Qu.  Jiuv. 

fBASE,  V.  a.  To  degrade;  to  abase;  to  lower. 
"  They  could  not  once  base  their  pikes."  North. 

BAsE'-BORN,  a.     Of  illegitimate  or  low  birth. 

But  see  thy  base-born  child,  thy  babe  of  shame.        Gap. 

BASE'-COURT  (bas'kort),  n.     [TLbasse-cour.] 

1.  t  Back-yard ;  a  court-yard.  Britton. 

2.  [base  and  court.']  {Law.)  An  inferior 
court  that  is  not  of  record,  as  a  court-baron, 
court-leet,  &c.  Whisliaw. 

BASED, />.  a.  Clothed.  ''Based  in  . . .  velvet."/f«/i!. 

BASE'LgSS,  a.    Without  foundation.  Shak. 

bAse'— LINE,  n.  1.  (Pe>-s/3.)  The  common  section 
of  a  picture  and  the  geometrical  plane.  Hutton. 

2.  {Surveying.)  A  base.  —  See  Base,  No.  13. 

3.  (Mil.)  A  line,  as  of  frontier  or  of  forts,  from 
which  military  operations  advance.  Burn. 


Bj3-SEL'Lj9,  n.  [Malabar.]  {Bot.)  A  genuA  oi 
East-Indian  plants  cultivated  instead  of  spin- 
ach ;  Malabar  nightshade.  Loudon. 

BAse'LY,  ad.  In  a  base  or  unworthy  manner; 
disgracefully  ;  dishonorably.  Shali. 

BAse'M^NT,  n.  {Arch.)  The  lowest  story  of  a 
building,  or  that  which  supports  the  main  order 
of  architecture  ;  a  story  of  a  house  below,  or 
partly  below,  the  level  of  the  street,  or  ground ; 
the  ground  floor.  Weale. 

bAse'-MIND'^D,  a.    Mean-spirited.       Camden. 

bAse'-MIND'PD-NESS,  n.  Meanness  of  spirit. 
"  A  timorous  base-mindedness."  Sandys. 

BASE'-MOULD'ING^,  n.  {Arch.)  Projecting 
mouldings  placed  above  the  plinth.         Ogilvie. 

BASE'N^SS,  n.     1.  Meanness  ;  vileness. 

Your  soul 's  above  the  baseness  of  distrust.       Drjiden, 

2.  State  of-  being  base,  or  of  inferior  value. 
*' Baseness  o(  ■mctaX."  Sicift. 

3.  Illegitimacy  of  birth  ;  bastardy.  Shak. 

4.  Deepness  of  sound.      "The  baseness  or 
trebleness  of  tones."  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Abasement. 

bAse'-PLAtE,  n.  The  foundation  plate  of  a 
steam-engine.  Weale. 

BASE'-SPIR'JT-PD,  a.  Having  a  base  spirit; 
base-minded  ;  low ;  vile.  Baxter. 

BASE'-STRL\G,  n.  The  string  that  gives  the 
lowest  note.  Shak. 


BAse'-VI'OL,  n.    See  Bas.s-viol. 


Addison. 


fflAsH,  V.  n.  [See  Abash.]  To  be  ashamed. 
"  They  bash  not  to  defile."  Bale. 

BA-ShAw',  m.  a  title  of  honor  among  the 
Turks  ;    a  viceroy.  —  See  Pacha. 

BASH'FUL,  a.  Apt  to  lose  self-possession  in  the 
presence  of  strangers ;  wanting  confidence ; 
shy  ;  coy  ;  timid. 

And  bashful  in  his  first  attempt  to  write.         Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Bashfulness. 

bAsh'FUL-LY,  ad.  Self-distrustfully  ;  timorous, 
ly  ;  in  a  coy  or  shy  manner.  Davenant. 

bAsh'FUL-NESS,  n.  Want  of  self-possession  or 
confidence  ;  rustic  shyness. 

There  are  two  distinct  sorts  of  what  we  call  bashfidness, 
this,  the  awkwardness  of  a  booby,  which  a  few  steps  into  the 
world  will  convert  into  the  pertncss  of  a  coxcomb;  that,  b 
consciousness  which  the  most  delicate  feelings  produce,  and 
the  most  extensive  knowledge  cannot  always  remove. 

Mitcl.ciiz}e, 

Mere  lashfvlness,  without  merit,  is  awkward;  and  merit, 
without  modesty,  insolent.  Ilityheii, 

Syn.  —  Bashfulness,  shyness,  and  diffidence  all  im- 
ply fear  of  blame  or  disapprobation.  Viffidence  implies 
a  distrust  of  one's  own  powers  for  the  performance 
of  some  duty  or  act ;  bashfulness,  awkwardness;  shy- 
ness, more  or  less  of  affected  reserve.  Diffident  or 
distrust,ful  of  one's  self;  bashful  vvlien  spoken  to ; 
shy  of  company. 

BASH'L^SS,  a.     Shameless,     [n.]  M:ison. 

t  BASH'MgNT,  n.  Abashment.  "As  I  stood  in 
this  bashment."  Gower. 

bA'SjC,  a.  {Chem.)  1.  Pertaining  to  a  base,  or 
servino;  as  a  base.  Craig. 

2.  Noting  salts  having  more  than  one  equiva- 
lent of  base  for  each  equivalent  of  acid.    Kane. 

BA'SJ-FI-^R,  n.  {Chem.)  That  which  converts 
into  a  salifiable  base.  Craig. 

bA'S|-FY,  r.  rt.  {Chem.)  To  convert  into  a  sali- 
fiable base.  Craig. 

BA§'|L  (baz'jl),  n.  1.  The  angle  to  which  the  edge 
of  a  tool  is  ground.  Moxon. 

2.  [Gr.  ^aoiXiKdi,  royal;  Fr.  basilic]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  aromatic  plants,  whose  leaves  are 
used  as  a  condiment ;   Ocymum.  Loudon. 

3.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  tanned  ;  basil-lenther; 
haws  in.  Far?n.  Ency. 

bAs']L,  v.  a.  To  grind  to  a  proper  slope  or  an- 
gle.    "  Chisels  .  .  .  are  basiled  away."     Moxon, 

BAS  {-LAR,       )  ^_     [^L^  basis;  Low  L.  basilaris; 

BAS'{-L.A-RY,  )  Gr.  t^daic,  foundation.^  {A?iat.) 
Belonging  to  the  base;  chief;  principal;  — 
noting  an  artery  of  the  brain.  Dunglison. 

B.A-§Il'|C,  n.  [Fr.  basilique.]  A  large  hall ;  a 
basilica.  —  See  Basilica.  Johnson. 
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ceivcd  to  be  inipurtant  in  the  animal  economy  ; 

as,  "  The  basikc  vein  of  the  .arm."    Dunr/lison. 

2.  (.yied.)  A  term  applied  to  ointments,  <ltc., 

supposed  to  be  of  great  virtue.  DuiujUsvn. 

a  royal  mansion  ;  L.  basilica  A  1.  {Gr.  & 
Rom.  Arch.)  A  regal  or  large  hall  for  public 
business.  Brands;. 

2.  {Mod.  Arch.)  A  magnificent  church,  built 
after  the  plan  of  the  ancient  basilica  which 
was  used  for  secular  purposes.  Brande. 

3.  [/Jas«7  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople.! 
A  digest  of  the  laws  of  Justinian,  translatea 
from  the  original  Latin  into  Greek,  by  order  of 
Basil  I.,  in  the  ninth  century.  P.  Cyc. 

Sj1-^JL'I-C6j\r,n.  [Gr. /3ci(riA//r<ff,  royal.]  (Med.) 
An  ointment  of  great  virtue,  composed  of  yellow 
wax,  black  pitch,  and  resin,  of  each  one  part, 
and  of  olive  oil.  Qmncy. 

BJs-1-LII)  'r-j1JV^,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sort 
of  heretics,  followers  of  Basilides,  chief  of  the 
Egyptian  gnostics.  Hook. 

BAij'l-LlSK,  n.  [Gr.  fiaaiUoKOi;  PamXibs,  a  king; 
L.  hasiliscus.^ 

1.  A  fabulous  serpent,  so  named,  according 
to  Pliny,  from  a  white  spot  upon  its  head 
which  res'eiubled  a  crown  ;  and  from  a  mod- 
ern fiction  that  it  sprang  from  a  cock's  egg  it 
was  called  also  cockatrice.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Zo'l.)  A  genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to 
the  Iguanian  family,  and  distinguished  by  an 
elevated  fin  or  crest  along  the  back.       Brande. 

3.  (Mil.)  A  large  species  of  ordnance,  so 
named  from  its  supposed  resemblance  in  deadly 
effect  to  the  serpent  of  that  name.    Buchanan. 

bJIS-I-LO-SJu'RUS,  n.  [Gr.  fiamXtbs,  a  king,  and 
ffaJpos,  a  lizard.]  (Pal.)  A  large  fossil  mammal 
related  to  the  whale.  Pictet. 

BAS'IL-WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  Wild  basil;  a  plant  of 
the  genus  CUnopodium  or  Calamintha.     Gray. 

BA'SIN  (ba'sn),  n.     fit.  bacino ;  Fr.  bassin.'\ 

1.  A  small  vessel,  hollowed  out  circularly,  to 
hold  water  or  other  liquid. 


Let  one  attend  him  with  a  lilver  6cu>n 
Full  of  rose-water. 


Shak. 


2.  A  pond ;  a  bay  ;  any  enclosed  place  capa- 
ble of  holding  water,  as  a  dock  for  ships. 

The  jutting  land  two  ample  bays  divides; 
The  spacious  ImKitw  arching  rocks  enclose, 
A  sure  defence  from  every  storm  that  blows.        2'ope. 

3.  {Anat.)  A  round  cavity  in  "the  form  of  a 
tunnel  between  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the 
brain.  Johnson. 

4.  (Arts  &  Man.)  A  dish  usfed  by  glass- 
makers  in  forming  convex  glasses: — an  iron 
mould  used  by  hatters :  —  the  scale  of  a  bal- 
ance. Johnson. 

5.  (Phys.  Geog.)  The  portion  of  a  country 
drained  by  a  river  and  its  tributaries.     Brande. 

6.  (Geol.)  A  depression  of  strata  in  which 
accumulations  of  more  modern  date  are  depos- 
ited. "The  Parisian  basin."  "The  London 
basin."  Brande. 

49- Sometimes  written  basan;  but  this  spelling  is 
less  authorized. 

BA'SINED  (ha'snd),  a.    Enclosed  in  a  basin. 

Thy  basined  riven  and  imprisoned  (eaa.  I'oung. 

BAs'i-n£t,  n.    See  Bascinet. 

BA'SIN-SIIAPED  (ba'sn-shapt),  o.  Ha%-ing  the 
form  of  a  basin.  P.  Cyc, 

BA'S|S,  w. ;  pi.  bA's£$.  [Gr.  P6ai!,  step,  founda- 
tion ;  ti'iivij),  to  go,  to  walk  ;  L.  basis ;  It.  S;  Sp. 
basa;  Ft.  base.  —  See  Base.] 

1.  A  base ;  a  foundation ;  that  on  which  any 
thing  is  raised. 

In  altar  wise  a  stately  pile  they  rear; 

The  lioint  broad  below, and  top  advanced  in  air.  DrydtH. 

2.  The  pedestal  of  a  column. 

Obaervingnn  English  inscription  upon  the&OMi<,we  md 
It  over  several  times.  Additun. 

3.  Groundwork  ;  first  principle. 

Build  me  thy  fortune  upon  the  lewis  of  valor.       Shak. 

4.  (Pros.)  The  smallest  trochaic  rhythm. 
6.  (Chem.)  Abase.  —  See  Base. 


0.  (Med.)  The  principal  ingredient  in  ^com- 
position. DungliMOH. 

Syn.  —  See  Foundation. 

BA-Sls'Q-LUTE,  a.  [L.  basis,  base,  and  toko, 
solutus,  to  loosen.]  (Bot.)  Prolonged  at  the 
base,  as  some  leaves.  Brande. 

bAsk,  tJ.  a.  [Perhaps  V)\x\..  baheren,  to  swathe  an 
infant  before  the  nre  or  in  the  sun.     Skinner.^ 

ti.  KA8KEU  ;  pp.  BAHKINO,  IIANKEU.]      To  Wami 
y  laying  out  m  the  sun  or  in  heat. 

And,  stretched  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 

Badcs  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength.  ilUtom. 

bAsk,  V.  n.    To  lie  in  the  sun  or  in  warmth. 

Some  In  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play. 

And  Uuk  and  whiten  In  the  blaze  of  day.  Pope. 

bAs'K^T,  «.     [L.  bascauda.  —  Welsh,  batged.] 

1.  A  vessel  made  of  twigs,  rushes,  or  other 
flexible  materials  interwoven. 

And  bending  osiers  into  bankeU  wcaved.  Drj/den. 

2.  The  quantity  of  any  thing  contained  in  a 
full  basket ;  as,  "  A  basket  of  peaches." 

3.  (Arch.)  Part  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  — 
See  Acanthus.  Brande. 

4.  (Mil.)  A  cylindrical  frame  of  wicker-work, 
bottomless,  filled  with  sand,  and  used  as  a  de- 
fence against  small  shot ;  a  gabion.      Campbell. 

bAs'K^T,  t;.  a.    To  put  in  a  basket.  Cotcper. 

bAs'K^T-HIlt,  n.  A  hilt  of  a  weapon,  so  made 
as  to  cover  the  whole  hand. 

With  baxket-hill  that  would  hold  broth. 

And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both.  Hudihrw. 

bAS'KPT-HIlT'^ID,  a.     Having  a  basket-hilt. 

BAs'KpT-WO'MAN  (-wfim'jn),  »«.  A  woman 
who  plies  at  markets  with  a  basket.      Johnson, 

bAsK'ING-SHARK,  n.  A  species  of  Sqtialus  or 
shark  ;  the  largest  of  the  shark  tribe  ;  the  sun- 
fish  of  the  Irish; — so  named  from  the  fact 
that  it  lies  much  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
basking  in  the  sun.  Crabb. 

t  bAs'LARD,  n.  A  short  dagger  hung  in  front  of 
the  girdle,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  had  an 
ornamental  sheath,  and  was  considered  a  mark 
of  gentility.  — Written  also  baselard.    Fairholt. 

BAsa(JE(bask),a.  [Fr.]  Relatinfj  to  Biscay,  or  to 
the  language  of  the  natives  of  Biscay.  Bostcorth, 

BAs'aU(SFI  (b&s'kjsh),  a,     Basque.  Broume. 

bAsS  (bis),  n.  [A.  S.  bars,  a  perch  ;  Ger.  bars.^ 
(Ich.)  A  name  applied  to  various  marine  and 
fresh-water  fishes  more  or  less  allied  to  the 
perch.  Gray. 

bAss,  n.  [A.  S.  bast,  the  bark  of  the  lime  tree  ; 
Dut.  4f  Ger.  bast.'\ 

1.  An  American  tree  of  the  genus  Tilia,  re- 
sembling the  English  lime;  basswood.      Ency. 

2.  The  bark  of  the  bass  or  lime,  used  for 
mats,  &c. ;  —  called  also  bast.  Todd. 

t  BASS,  V.  a.  [It.  basso,  low.  —  See  Base.]  To 
sound  in  a  deep  tone.  Shak. 

BASS,  a.    (Mus.)  Low ;  deep ;  base.       Johnson. 

BASS,  n.  (Mus.)  The  lowest  part  of  harmony ; 
or  the  lowest  or  deepest  part  of  the  composi- 
tion, which  is  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the 
harmony  ;  —  written  also  base.  Brande. 

bAs'SA,  n.    See  Bashaw.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

BAs'S^T,  n.  (Geol.)  The  emergence  at  the  sur- 
face of  mineral  strata  from  beneath  each  other; 
an  out-cropping  of  strata ;  basseting.         Lyell. 

BAs'S^T,  v.  n.  (Geol.)  To  incline  upwards  so 
as  to  appear  at  the  surface,  as  the  strata  of  a 
coal  mine  ;  to  crop  out.  Smart. 

BAS'SgT,  n.     [Fr.  bassette.'j     A  game  at  cards. 

"  An  assembly  for  basset.'  Addtson. 

BAs'SpT-HORN,  n.   A  musical  wind  instrument, 

being  a  sort  of  enlarged  clarinet.       Buchanan. 

BAs'S^T-ING,  a.  (Geol.)  Slanting  upward  to  the 
surface  ;  cropping  out.  Humble. 

BAs'ser-l.NG,  n.    (Geo/.)  Out-crop.     Hitchcock. 

bJs-SETTE',  n.     [Fr.]     1.    A  game  at  cards; 

basset.  Addison. 

2.  (Mus.)  A  small  bass  viol.  Brande. 

BASS'-IIORN,  n.  A  modification  of  the  bassoon, 
much  lower  and  deeper  in  its  tones.  Buchanan. 


Bj8'8f-jf,  n.  (Bot,)  A  genus  of  U11  tropical 
trees,  the  din'erent  species  of  which  yield  a 
kind  of  thick  oil  like  butter,  used  for  food, 
lamps,  and  soai>-making  ;  and,  by  distillation,  a 
kind  of  arrack  called  mowra,  Lindley. 

BAfl'S|-.Nf:T,  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  wicker  basket 
with  a  hooid,  for  a  young  iufant.  W.  Eney. 

BAs'SQCK,  n.    A  mat.    See  Bam.  Johnson. 

BA8-866.\',  w.  [Fr.  6a««on.]  ( Afia.)  A  reed  wind 
instrument  of  wood,  serving  a»  the  pro|M.*r  baiis 
to  the  oboe  and  clarinet ;  fugetlo.  Brande 

BA8-866n'|8T,  n.  One  who  performs  on  the 
bassoon.  Craig. 

BJs'sd-R/-Ll-E'Fd  (i«-l^»'»«),  n.  Sec  Bam- 
EELIKF.  Fairholt. 

BA8-8U'R(NE  [bM-«A'nn,  Brande,  CI. ;  bks'a^-rlB, 
Sm.  IVb.],  n.  A  constituent  part  of  certain 
gum  resins,  originally  discoTered  by  Vauquelin 
m  the  gum  from  Bassora.  Brande. 

BASS-RP-LIEF'  (b»a-r?-ler)  [b«ii-r?-l6r,  S.  IF.  P. 
J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  H. ;  bii«-r?-l«r,  1115.].  n.  fit. 
basso-riliero,  low  embossed  work  or  relief;  rr. 
bas-relief.'\  A  species  of  low  sculpture,  the  fig- 
ures of  which  ao  not  stand  out  far  from  the 
j^ound.  Gray. 

BASS'-Vi'QL,  n.  A  musical  stringed  instrument 
with  four  strings ;  a  violoncello.  Crabb. 

BAss'WOOD  (-wAd),  n.  (Bot)  A  tree  of  the 
genus  'niia,  or  linden ;  —  especially  the  Tilia 
Ameiicana.  Gray. 

bAst,  n.  [Ger.  batt,  inner  bark.]  Inner  bark 
of  the  lime  or  linden  tree,  used  for  cord.-ige  and 
mats ;  bass.  McCulloch. 

BAS'T.^.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Enough!  stop!— an  ex- 
pression used  by  the  leader  of  a  band.      Crabb. 

B AS'TA  RD,  n.  [W.  bnsdardd.  —  Ger.  bastard.  — 
It.  4r  Sp.  bastardo  ;  Fr.  6.7 /iW.] 

1.'  A  child  bom  out  of  wedlock ;  an  illegiti- 
mate child. 

A  bwtartl.  by  our  English  lavs,  i«  one  that  ia  BOt  oaljr  bar- 
gotten,  but  bom,  out  of  IswAil  matrimony.  BlaeUlmu. 

2.  A  kind  of  sweet  wine. 

Then  your  brown  biuiard  is  your  only  drink.  JSkat. 

3.  (Sugar  Refining.)  A  large  loaf  of  inferior 
brown  sugar  made  of  the  lowest  sirup,  or  sirup 
which  has  previously  yielded  sugar  by  two  or 
more  boilings.  Brande. 

oAs'TAED,  a.  1.  Bom  out  of  wedlock ;  illesiti- 
matel     "  Bastard  children."  Shak. 

2.  Not  genuine ;  spurious  ;  false.  "  Such 
bastard  honors  as  attend  them."  Temple. 

Bastard  stucco,  a  coarse  kind  of  plaaterinc  —  Bt- 
tard  triiig,  three  or  five  quill-like  feathers  at  a  amall 
joint  at  the  middle  of  the  wiiiit.  —  Bastard  nrmr, 
tSufrar  Rtfisinir.)  inrvrior  brown  auinir,  made  ofairup 
from  wliirli  auftar  has  lieen  previoualy  extracted  by 
repeated  boilings.     Bmrnde. 

t  bAs'TAED,  r.  a.  To  make  illegitimate  ;  to  bas- 
tardize.    "  To  bastard  our  children."      Burnet. 

bAs'TARD-Al'KA-N6T,  n.  A  plant  yielding  a 
dcep^red  dye  ;  Lithospcrmum  arrense.  Loudon. 

bAs'T.\RD-dIT'TA-NY,  n.  An  herb,  formerly 
used  in  medicine  ;  IJictamnu*  albut.      Hooper. 

bAs'TARD-IN'DI-GO,  n.  A  North  American 
shrub,  the  Amorpha  fruticosa,  from  which  in- 
digo was  formerly  obtained.  Loudon. 

t  bA8'T.\RD-1§M,  n.    Bastardy.  Cotgrme. 

bAs'TARD-IZE,  r.  a.  [1.  mastardizr;  pp.  ba»- 
TAKiiizixG,  BASTARmiEi).]  To  make  bastard, 
or  illegitimate ;  to  declare  to  be  illegitimate. 
"  By  statute  wherein  the  Lady  Eliiabeth  .  . . 
is  .  .  .  bastardized."  Blackstone. 

t  bAs'TARD-LY,  o.    Spurious.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  bAs'TARD-LY,  ad.    Spuriously.  Donne 

bAs'TARD-TOaD'FIJI-X,  n.     A  perennial  wild 

plant;  Thesium  Hnophyllum.  Loudon. 

BAs'TAR-DY,  m.  State  of  being  a  basUrd ;  ille- 
gitimacy. "Bastardy  in  heirs  to  crowns."  Pope. 

BAS-TAR'NJC,  o.  (Geo^.)  Pertaining  to  the  Bas- 
tama?,  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains ;  as,  "  Bnttamic  Alps." 

BASTE,  V.  a.    [i.  basted  ;  pp.  bastino,  bastbo.] 
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1.  [It.  bastonare  ;  Fr.  hastonner,  to  beat  with  a 
baton ;  Sw.  basa,  to  strike.]  To  beat  with  a  stick. 

Quoth  she,  I  grant  it  is  in  vain 

i  or  one  tiiat  's  tia.<ted  to  feel  pain.  Hutlilnaf. 

2.  To  drip  butter,  gravy,  or  other  fatty  and 
liquid  mixture  upon  while  roasting,  as  meat. 

The  fet  of  roasted  mutton  falling  on  the  birds  will  serve  to 
fMsle  them.  ii(vi/t. 

BASTE,  r.  a.  [Sp.  bastear  ;  Fr.  bastir,  to  stitch  ; 
Ger.  bast,  bark  to  bind  with ;  It.  basta,  a  long 
stitch.] 

1.  To  sew  slightly  or  with  long  stitches. 

2.  To  mark  with  tar,  as  sheep.  Brockett. 

BAS-TILE'  (bSs-tel')  [1)53-151',  K.  Sm. ;  b5s't5l,  W. 
li.  Todd],  n.  [Fr.  bastille,  a  fortress  or  castle 
with  towers.  Cotgrave.']  An  old  fortified  castle 
at  Paris,  built  in  the  14th  century,  and  used  as 
a  state  prison  until  it  was  demolished  by  the 
populace  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, July  14,  1789.  Crabb. 

The  BastOe, 
Ye  horrid  towers,  the  abode  of  broken  hearts.    Cowper. 

BAs-ri-MEJ^'Tb,n.     [It.]     A  ship. 

Then  the  bastinpnlo<  never 

Had  our  foul  dishonor  seen.  Olover. 

bAS-TJ-nAde',  n.  &  V.  a.    Same  as  Bastinado. 

BAS-T|-NA'D0,  n.  [It.  bastonata,  a  blow  with  a 
stick  ;  bastone,  a  staff;  Sp.  bastinado  ;  Fr.  bas- 
tinade.']  A  cudgelling  ;  a  mode  of  punishment 
practised  in  Turkey,  Persia,  China,  &c. ;  — 
commonly  inflicted  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
"  Bastinadoes,  cuts,  and  wounds."      Hudibras. 

BAS-TI-NA'DO,  v.  a.  \i.  BASTINADOED  ;  pp.  BAS- 
TINADOING ;  BASTINADOED.]  To  beat  with  a 
cudgel,  especially  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

The  basha,  on  a  summary  hearing,  onlers  which  party  he 
pleases  to  be  bastinadoed,  and  tlien  sends  them  about  their 
business."  Bluckstoue. 

BAST'ING,  n.  1.  A  dripping;  as,  "The  basting 
of  meat." 

2.  Act  of  beating  with  a  stick. 

3.  Act  of  sewing  with  long  stitches. 

BAST'ION  ^bSst'yun),  n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  A  large, 
projecting  mass  of  earth  or  masonry  at  the  an- 
gles of  a  fortified  work,  consisting  of  two  faces 
and  two  flanks,  and  so  constructed  that  every 
part  of  it  may  be  defended  by  the  flanking  fire 
of  some  other  part  of  the  works.  Campbell. 

Syn.  — See  Fortification. 

BAs'TIONED  (bast'yund),  a.  Provided  with  bast- 
ions. Maurice. 

BAS '  TO,  n.  [It.]  The  ace  of  clubs  at  the  games 
of  ombre  and  quadrille.  Pope. 

t  BAs'TON,  n.    A  batoon.  Bacon. 

BAs'YLE,  w.  [Gr.  Paaif,  a  base,  and  Urj,  matter.] 
(Chcm.)  The  metallic  radical  of  a  salt ;  thus  the 
base  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  soda  or  oxide  of 
sodium,  and  the  basyle  is  sodium.         Graham. 

BAt,  n.  [A.  S.  bat ;  beatan,  to  beat.— It.  bas- 
tone ;  Sp.  baston ;  Fr.  b:'iton.'] 

1.  A  heavy  stick  ;  particularly  a  club  used  in 
driving  a  ball,  as  in  the  game  of  cricket.    Todd. 

2.  A  walking-stick.    [Local.  Sussex,  Eng.] 

A  handsome  hat  he  held 
On  which  he  leaned  as  one  far  in  eld.  Spenser. 

3.  A  weapon  to  do  execution  by  its  weight 
in  opposition  to  a  sharp  edge  ;  as,  "  A  brick- 
bat  '^  ;  "A  whirl-fiaif."  Todd. 

4.  A  mass  of  cotton  prepared  for  filling 
quilts,  &c. ;  batting.  Ogilvie. 

5.  A  term  given  by  miners  to  shale  or  bitu- 
minous shale.  Ogilvie. 

6.  [It.  basto ;  Fr.  bat.]     A  pack-saddle! 

BAT,  n.  [Low  L.  batla; 
Scotch  back,  and  backie- 
bird.  Jamieson ;  "  bucks 
either  rere-niice."  Wick- 
liff'e.]  {Zo:il.)  A  chiropte- 
rous  mammal,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Vesperiilio  of  Linnaeus,  in  size 
resembling  a  mouse,  and  having  its  fore-ex- 
tremities provided  with  a  distended  skin  or  web- 
bing, which  gives  it  the  power  of  flight.  It  re- 
mains in  concealment  during  the  day  in  caverns, 
ruinous  buildings,  hollow  trees,  and  such  hiding- 
places,  and  flits  forth  at  twilight  in  search  of 
food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  insects.     Brande. 

IjAt,  v.  n.    To  use  a  bat  at  cricket.     Duncombe. 


BAT'A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  may  be  contended  for  ; 
debatable.    "Batable  ground."  Cowell. 

2.  t  [A.  S.  bitan,  to  bite,  p.  bat.]  Fattening  ; 
fertile.  —  See  Battable. 

B.^-tAr  'DEAV  (-do),  n.  [Fr.,  a  dam.]  A  coff'er- 
dam  for  building  the  piers  of  a  bridge.     Weale. 

BA-TA'TAS,  n.  [Sp.  batata.]  (Dot.)  A  convolvu- 
laceous  American  plant,  having  fleshy,  sweet, 
tuberous  roots,  cultivated  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
the  world  for  food  ;  sweet  potato ;  Carolina  po- 
tato ;  Convolvulus  batatas.  Gray. 

BA-TA'V[-AN,  a,  [Batari,  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island  of  Betaw,  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Waal.] 

1.  Relating  to  Batavia  or  Holland. 

2.  Pertaining  to  Batavia,  a  city  in  the  island 
of  Java.  Ency. 

BA-TA'Vl-AN,  n.     1.  A  Hollander.  Ogilvie. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  Batavia,  the  principal 
city  in  the  island  of  Java. 

bAtCH,  n.     [A.  S.  bacan,  to  bake.] 

1.  The  quantity  of  bread  baked  at  one  time. 

2.  {^Mining.)  A  quantity  of  ore  sent  to  the 
surface  by  a  couple  of  men.  Weale. 

bAtch'5-LOR,  n.    See  Bachelor. 

BATE,  n.  [A.  S.  bate,  contention.]  Strife;  con- 
tention ;  debate,     [r.]  Shak. 

BATE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  beatan,  to  beat  down.]  H. 
BATED  ;  pp.  BATING,  BATED.]  To  abate;  to  di- 
minish ;  to  lessen. 

Yet  I  ar^ue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope.  Milton. 

BATE,  V.  n.    To  flutter,  as  a  hawk.  —  See  Bait. 

BATEAU  {V&t-o),  n.;  pi.  bateaux  (bat-oz'). 
[Fr.]     A  long,  light  boat.  Hutchinson. 

t  BATE'-BREED'ING,  a.     Breeding  strife.  Shak. 

t  BATE'FUL,  a.    Contentious.  Sidney. 

t  BATE'LgSS,  a.    Not  to  be  abated.  Shak. 

t  BATE'MgNT,  n.    Abatement.  Moxon. 

BAT'-F0\^L-5R,  n.  One  who  practises  bat-fowl- 
ing. Barrington. 

bAt'-FoWL-TNG,  n.  Biid-catching  in  the  night- 
time while  the  birds  are  roosting.  Shak. 

t  bAt'FUL,  a.  [Bat,  old  past  p.  of  bite,  and  full. 
Tooke.]  Fruitful.  "  Batful  pastures."  Drayton. 

BATH,  n.  ;  pi.  bath§.     [bath,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 

Sm. ;  bath,  R.]     [A.  S.  bath,  a  bath.] 

1.  A  receptacle  of  water  for  washing  the 
body,  or  immersing  it  to  cure  disease.  Ure. 

2.  An  edifice  containing  a  bath  or  baths. 
"The  baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome."      Brande. 

He  went  and  visited  the  queen  at  the  bath,  where  he  staid 
only  a  few  days.  Jtuniet. 

3.  Exposure  of  the  body,  for  cleanliness  or 
health,  to  water,  or  to  steam  or  vapor  of  any 
sort ;  as,  "  The  physician  recommended  a  bath  " ; 
"  A  warm  bath  "  ;  "A  cold  bath  "  ;  "A  vapor 
bath." 

4.  (Chem.)  A  medium  for  communicating 
heat ;  as,  when  a  vessel  is  placed  in  heated 
sand,  water,  or  steam,  it  is  said  to  be  in  sand- 
bath,  icater-bath,  or  steam-bath.  Brande. 

5.  {Ant.)  A  Hebrew  measure  equal  to  7^ 
gallons,  or  thirty  wine  quarts.  Crudcn. 

6.  (Metallurgy.)  The  fusion  of  metallic  mat- 
ter for  refining  or  other  purpose.  Crabb. 

Order  of  the  Bath,  a  British  order  of  kniglithood. 
Knights  of  the  Bath  were  so  called  from  the  ancient 
custom  of  bathing  previous  to  installation.  —  Shower 
bath,  water  applied  to  the  body  by  falling  upon  it 
through  numerous  apertures  in  the  manner  of  a 
shower.  —  Vapor  bath,  moisture  and  heat  applied  to  the 
body  by  means  of  steam  ;  or  a  medicinal  application 
made  by  means  of  a  substance  in  the  form  of  vapor, 
as  a  sulphur  bath.  —  Medicated  bath,  a  liquid  or  vapor 
bath  having  medicinal  properties  from  the  substances 
mingled  with  it. 

BATH'— BRICK,  n.  A  preparation  of  calcareous 
earth  used  in  cleaning  knives.  Craig. 

BATHE  (bath),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  bathian,  to  bathe  ;  Ger. 
baden.]     [i.  bathed  ;  pp.  bathing,  bathed.] 
1.  To  immersa  as  in  a  bath,  or  to  wash  with 
water,  for  health  or  cleanliness. 

Chancing  to  hiithe  himself  in  the  River  Cydnus,  through 
the  excessive  coldness  of  these  waters  he  fell  sick.         South. 


2.  To  cover  with  a  profusion  of  any  liquid. 

Phoenician  Dido  stood. 
Fresh  from  her  wound,  her  bosom  bathed  iu  blood.    Dryden. 

BATIIE,  v.n.    To  lave  one's  body  in  water. 

They  bafie  in  summer,  and  in  winter  slide.  Waller. 

BATHE,  w.     Act  of  bathing,     [ii.]  Stanley. 

BATH'JpR,  n.     One  who  bathes.  Chapman. 

BA-THET'JC,  a.    [See  Bathos.]  Relating  to  ba- 

thos;  sinking,    [u.]  Coleridge. 

BATH'JNG,  n.    The  act  of  immersing  in  a  buth  ;  a 

washing.  "J5a</«/H^s  and  anointings."  JIakewill. 

BATH'!NG-r66m,  n.  A  room  used  by  bathers. 
"  Little  bathing-rooms  fitted  up."         Melmoth. 

BATH'|NG-TUB,  n.    A  tub  used  for  bathing. 

BAT-HORSE,  or  BAW-HORSE  (haw'hiirs),  m.  A 
baggage  horse  which  bears  the  bat  or  pack-sad- 
dle. Crabb. 

BA'THOS,  n.  [Gr.  /?d0oc,  depth.]  {Rhet.)  A  lu- 
dicrous descent  from  elevated  to  mean  thoughts  ; 
a  sinking  ;  an  anticlimax.  Arbuthnot. 

BATH'— STONE,  n.  A  species  of  limestone,  quar- 
ries of  which  are  found  near  Bath,  England.  It 
consists  of  minute  globules  cemented  together 
by  yellowish  earthy  calcareous  matter,  and  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  the  roe  of  a  fish,  hence 
called  roe-stone.  Buchanan. 

1iAT'\liG,prep.    Except;  abating. 

If  we  consider  children,  wc  have  little  reason  to  think  that 
they  bring  many  ideas  with  them,ta((«flr,  perhaps,  some  faint 
ideas  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Locke. 

BAT-iSTE  ',  n.  [Fr.]  Fine  linen  cloth  oi*  lawTi, 
made  in  Picardy,  Flanders,  &c.  Rauson. 

bAT'LF;t,  n.  A  square  piece  of  wood  for  beat- 
ing linen  and  clothes  in  washing; — written 
also  batler  and  battril.  Shak. 

BAT'-MAN,  or  BAW'-MAN  (baw'mSn),  n.  {Mil.) 
A  man  in  the  army  who  takes  care  of  the  bat- 
horses,  cooking  utensils,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

BAT'-M6N-?V,  or  BAVV'-M6n-5Y,  n.  Money 
paid  to  the  bat-man.  Washington. 

bAt'-NET,  n.  A  net  to  put  over  the  nests  of 
bats.  Booth. 

BATOJ\r  (ba-t»ng'  or  bSt'on),  n.     [Fr.  a  staff.] 

1.  A  marshal's  staff;  a  batoon.     Beau.  ^  Fl. 

2.  (Mus.)  The  rod  used  by  a  conductor  in 
beating  time.  Dwight. 

BAT'gM--J\riER,n.  [Fr.]  An  elected  president 
of  an  order  or  fraternity.  Brande. 

BA-T66n',  n.     [Fr.  baton.] 

1.  A  staff  or  chib.  Ihidibras. 

2.  A  staff  of  a  field-marshal ;  a  baton. 

3.  (Her.)  A  staff  or  sign  to  denote  illegiti- 
mate descent.  Johnson. 

BA-TRA'em-A,  n.pl.  [L.,  from  Gr. /?(iT()«;;^oc,  a 
frog.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of  reptiles  including 
toads,  frogs,  and  salamanders.  Brande. 

B.\-TRA'jCHI-AN,  7).  {Zojl.)  An  animal  belonging 
to  the  order  Batrachia.  Brande. 

BA-TRA'£;H|-AN,  a.  {Zoil.)  Noting  an  animal 
belonging  to  the,  order  Batrachia.  Brande. 

BAT'RA-jCHITE,  n.  {Min.)  Frog-stone  ;  a  fossil 
resembling  a  frog  in  color.  Smart. 

BAt'RA-jCHOID,  a.  [Gr.  PATpi^oi,  a  frog,  and 
itfioi,  form.]  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  batra- 
chians  ;  frog-like.  Qu.  Rev. 

BAT-RA-CHOM-y-OM'A-jRHY,  n.  [Gr.  Pdrpa^Oi, 
a  frog,  fi's,  a  mouse,  and  p&xv,  a  battle.]  A  bat- 
tle between  the  frogs  and  the  mice  ; —  the  title 
of  a  parody  on  the  Iliad.  Warton. 

BAT-RA-iCHOPH'A-GOfrS,  a.  [Gr.  P6Tpa^o<;,  a  frog, 
and  ^«'ya),  to  eat.]    Feeding  on  frogs.     Qu.  Rev. 

bAt'SHELL,  n.  {Conch.)  The  dusky  brown  vo- 
luta.  Hill. 

bAt'S'MAN,  n.  {Cricket.)  The  man  who  has  the 
bat  in  the  game.  Craig. 

BAT'TA,  71.  [Hindostanee,  deficiency,  discount^ 
allowance.]  An  allowance  made  to  military 
officers  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  addition  to  their  pay.  P.  Cyc. 
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tBAr'TA-BLE,  a.  [A.  S.  bitan,  to  hite,  p.  bat. 
—  See  Batful.] 

1.  Causing  fatness ;  fattening.  "  Grass  .  .  . 
fine,  wholesome,  and  btUtublv."  Holland. 

2.  Fertile,  as  land.  [Local,  England.]  "  Parts 
of  Barbary  .  .  .  fruitful  and  battuble."     Burton. 

^bAT'T-^I-lANT,  n.     A  combatant.         Shelton. 

f  IIAT'TAI-LOCtS,  a.  Warlike.  "  Banded  powers 
in  battailous  aspect."  Milton. 

BAT-TALTA  (l)?it-fal'y.j),  n.  ;  pi.  battalia§.  [It. 
ia«rtc///rt;  Sj).  batalli;  Fr.  bataille.'] 

1.  The  order  of  battle.  "  Next  morning  the 
king  put  his  army  into  battalia."       Clarcmlon. 

2.  The  main  body  of  an  army.  "  Our  batta- 
lia trebles  that  account."  S/iak. 

B.\T-TAL'I0N  (bsi-iSI'yM").  «•  [Fr.  bataillon.] 
A  division  of  the  inf;nitry  in  an  array,  variable 
in  number,  from  500  to  1000  men.  Brande. 

BAT-TAL'IONED  (-yuiid),  a.  Formed  into  bat- 
talions.    '  '  Craig. 

tBAT'TEL,  or  bAt'T[L  (bSi'tl),  v.  a.  [A.  S. 
bitan,  to  hite.  —  See  Batfil.1  To  render  fer- 
tile.    "To  battel  barren  laud.'  May. 

BAT'TEL  (lAt'tl),  V.  n.     1.  To  grow  fat. 

For  sleep,  they  said,  would  make  her  battel  better.     Spenner. 

2.  To  Stand  indebted  in  the  college  books,  at 
Oxford,  Fing.,  for  what  is  expended  at  the  but- 
tery in  the  necessaries  of  eating  and  drinking ; 
to  take  provisions  from  the  buttery.  At  Cam- 
bridge, size  is  used  in  a  similar  sense.  At  Ox- 
ford there  is  a  description  of  students  named 
battellers,  or  battlers  ;  at  Cambridge,  sizars. 

BAT'TEL,  or  BAT'TLE  (ti5t'tl),  a.  Fruitful ;  fer- 
tile.   "  A  fertile  field  or  a  battel  soil."  Holland. 

BAT'TEL  (bilt'tl),n.  [A.S.  6tte»,  tobite.  — See 
Batfil.J 

1.  A  student's  account  at  Oxford  :  —  a  small 
allowance  of  food  at  Eton  College.  Tooke. 

2.  {Law.)  [Fr.  batailk.']  Duel  or  single  com- 
bat ;  a  species  of  trial  introduced  into  England 
at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  in  which 
a  person  accused  of  felony  was  allowed  to  fight 
with  his  accuser,  under  the  idea  that  Heaven 
would  give  the  victory  to  the  innocent  or  in- 
jured party.  Burrill. 

bAt'TEL-LPR  (hat'tl-l?r),  or  bAt'TL1s;r,  n.  A 
student  at  Oxford,  in  England.  — See  Battel. 

tBAT'TEN  (bat'tn),  v.  a.  &  n.  [A.  S.  bitan,  to 
bite.]     To  fatten  ;  — to  grow  fat. 

Jiatteninfi  our  flocks  with  tlie  fresh  dews  of  night.   Milton. 
Go  and  balteH  on  cold  bits.  ShaJ:. 

BAt'TEN  (bat'tii),  n.  [Probably  from  Fr.  baton, 
a  statr,  from  its  slender  width.     Bran-de.] 

1.  A  piece  of  timber,  usually  from  two  to  four, 
and  sometimes  seven  inches  broad,  and  one 
thick,  used  for  wainscot :  —  a  scantling  used  in 
boarding  floors,  &c. :  —  a  thin  piece  of  wood. 

2.  (.Vom/.)  a  thin  strip  of  wood  or  metal  put 
around  the  hatches  to  fasten  down  the  tarpnu- 
ling  or  covering  ;  also  put  upon  rigging  to  keep 
it  from  chafing.  Dana. 

3.  {Mech.)  The  movable  bar  of  a  loom,  which 
serves  to  strike  in,  or  close,  the  threads  of  a 
woof.  Francis. 

Ball  -I  door,  a  door  on  the  surface  of  which  are 
fixed  battens,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
framed  duor.  —  Batten  floor,  the  same  as  a  boarded 
floor. 

bAT'TEN  (bat'tn),  f.  a.  To  fasten  with  battens, 
as  the  hatches  of  a  ship,  &c.  Clarke. 

BAT'TEN-Ing,  n.  (Arch.)  Narrow  battens  fixed 
to  a  wall,  to  which  the  laths  for  plastering  are 
nailed.  Brande. 

BAt'T^R,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  beatan,  to  beat;  It.  bat- 
tere ;  Sp.  batir  ;   Fr.  battre.l       [t.  battered  ; 

pp.  MATTEUINO,  BATTEUED.j 

1.  To  beat  with  repeated  blows ;  to  injure  by 
beating ;  to  shatter. 

Now  were  the  walls  beaten  with  the  rams,  and  many  parts 

thereof  shaken  ond  Ixttterol.  Itollanil. 

Butterinu  the  pavement  with  their  coursers'  ftet.    Dryden. 

2.  To  wear  out  with  service.  "  I  am  a  poor 
old  battered  fellow."  Arbuthnot. 

BAt'T^R,  r.  n.  (Masonry.)  To  slope  backward 
from  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  base,  as  the 
face  of  a  wall ;  —  opposed  to  overhang.  Brande. 


BAT'T^R,  n.  [Pr.  battrr,  to  beat.]  1.  A  mixture 
of  ingredients  beaten  together.  "  A  thick  jrrucl 
or  batter."  JloUand, 

2.  (Masonry.)  An  inclination  orkloping  back- 
ward of  the  face  of  a  wall. 

3.  (Mil.)  A  cannonade  of  heavy  ordnance 
against  a  fortress. 

BAT'T^R-^R,  n.     One  that  batters.    Bp.  Taylor. 

BAT'TPR-ING-RAm,  n.  (Mil.)  An  ancient  mil- 
itary engine  for  battering  down  walls  of  cities, 
being  a  suspended  beam,  long  and  heavy,  and 
having  one  end  armed  with  iron.  Brande, 

BAT'TPR-ROlE,  n.  An  instrument  consisting 
of  a  plumb-line  and  a  triangular  frame,  one 
side  of  which  makes  a  given  angle  with  the 
plumb-line ;  —  applied  to  the  surface  of  an  in- 
clined wall  to  ascertain  whether  it  makes  the 
same  angle  with  a  vertical  line.  Francis. 

BAT'Tt;R-Y,  n.     1.  The  act  of  battering;  attack. 

Earthly  minds,  like  mud  walls,  resist  the  strongest  bat- 
teries. Locte. 
Where  is  bert  place  to  make  our  hattrry  next  ? 
I  think  at  the  north  gate.  Shal: 

2.  (Mil.)  The  frame,  monnd;  or  parapet  on 
which  cannon  or  mortars  are  mounted. 

3.  (Elec.)  A  combination  of  coated  surfaces 
of  glass,  or  glass  jars,  so  connected  that  they 
may  be  charged  at  once,  and  discharged,  by  a 
common  conductor.  Craig. 

4.  (Galvanism.)  A  combination  of  plates,  or 
other  forms,  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  of  other  dis- 
simiLtr  substances,  arranged  for  the  development 
of  an  electrical  current  by  immersion  in  a  dilute 
acid  or  a  saline  solution  ;  —  invented  by  Volta, 
and  hence  called  the  Voltaic  pile,  or  Voltaic 
buttery.  —  See  Voltaic. 

6.  (Law.)  The  unlawful  beating  of  another. 
—  See  Assault. 

There  may  be  assault  without  battery;  but  battery  always 
implies  an  assault.  Chanibcrs. 

(Mil.)  Cru.«  batteries,  two  batteries  so  situated  as 
to  play  on  the  same  object  at  a  given  anple.  —  Battery 
d'eiifilade  is  one  formed  to  sweep  the  whole  length  of 

a  given  straight   line. li  battery  en  ecliarpe  is    one 

that  plays  in  an  oblicpie  direction.  —  Battery  de  rcrers 
plays  on  the  back  of  the  enemy. —  Camcradr  battery 
is  one  in  which  several  guns  are  engaged  on  the  same 
object  at  the  same  time.  —  Ricochet  batterij  is  one  from 
which  cannon  are  discharged  with  a  small  quantity 
of  powder  and  little  elevation,  so  as  to  carry  a  hall 
just  oyer  a  parapet,  and  cause  it  to  roll  along  to  the 
opposite  rampart  with  destructive  efTecb 

bAt'T|NG,  n.    1.  Cottop  or  wool  in  mass  pre- 
pared for  quilts.  Craig. 
2.  A  game  played  with  a  bat.                  Craig. 

bAt'TjSII,  a.     Resembling  the  bat.  1'emon. 

bAt'TLE  (bat'tl),  n.  [It.  battagliai  Sp.  batalla; 
Fr.  bataille.'] 

1.  A  hostile  encounter  or  engagement ;  a 
fight ;  a  contest ;  a  combat. 

The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 

Sect.  ix.  II. 

2.  The  main  body  of  an  army  ;  the  battalia. 
Drawn  battle,  a  battle  in  which  neither  party  gains 

the  victory.  —  Biitt'e  royal,  (Proriucial,  Kug.)  a  battle 
with  fists  or  cudgels,  in  which  more  than  two  are 
engaged  ;  a  mel  e:  —  a  fight  of  game  cocks,  in  which 
more  than  two  are  engaged.  Ualtiicell. 

Syn.  —  Fivht  and  engagement  do  not  necessarily 
imply  the  use  of  weaimns  ;  battle  and  combat  do.  A 
bloody  buttle  ;  a  general  engagement ;  a  single  combat ; 
a  figlU  between  (wo  dogs,  or  between  two  armies. 

BAT'TLE,     V.    n.      [t.    BATTLED  ;  pp.     BATTLIXO, 

BATTLED.]     To  Contend  in  battle  ;  to  fight. 

The  Scipios  battled,  and  the  Gracchi  spoke.  Dyer. 

bAT'TLE-AR-RAY',  n.  Order  of  battle.  "Two 
parties  drawn  up  in  battle-array."        Addison. 

bAt'TLE-AXE  (hSt'tl-ttks),  n.  An  ancient  mili- 
tary weapon,  purely  offensive.  Careic. 

tBAT'TI,ED(bSi'tld)o.  Embattlcmented.  "Tow- 
ers  battled  high."  Tuberrille. 

BAt'TLE-DOOR  (Wit'tl  dOr),n.  [Perhaps  Sp.  6o/«- 
llador,  a  combatant.] 

1.  An  instrument,  like  a  bat,  used  in  playing 
with  a  shuttlecock.  Locke. 

2.  t  A  child's  horn-book.  Johtuon. 
BAT'TLE-MfiNT   (bSl'- 

tl-m8nt),   n.     (Arch.) 

A  wall,  or  parapet,  on      \    _^  i     y* 

the  top  of  a  building, 


with  cuibrasurea,  or  open  place*,  originally  At- 
Higned  fur  military  purpokeit,  the  U>wer  part 
uttering  facility  for  the  discharge  of  roiMilc 
wcaiM>ns,  and  the  higher  ftcrviug  as  a  protcc 
tion  ngainhi  the  ciieniv  ;  —  now  used  in  chur^b 
towers  and  other  buildings  as  an  ornament. 

Not  high-ralMd  Ijatllrmeni*  or  labored  inoaoda.  lUr  IT.  Jam** 

BAT'lLE-MtNT-po,  a.  Secured  by  battlcnicnU 
or  parapets.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

BAT'TLE-PIECE,  n.  A  painting  representing  t 
battle.  Pope 

bAt'TL^R,  n.    Same  as  Batteller.        Cralb 
BAT'TL|NG,  M.     Conflict;  encounter;  battle. 

Swelled  the  prnrlnf  winds 
With  wild  surnilaes,  iMlllini/t,  stmnda  of  war.    Thomunm 

t  BAT-T0I.'0-Vl8T,  n.  One  who  repeats  the  sarat 
thing.     "  A  truly  dull  ^a^/o^yu/."      \\  hillock. 

t  B.^T-T0l/0-9iZE,  r.  a.  To  repeat  nccdlcssh 
the  same  thing.  Hir  T.  Herbert 

t  BAT-TC'>L'Q-^}V,  n.  [Gr.  0arr»X»Yia  ;  BArT0f,th( 
proper  name  of  a  stammering  King  of  Cyrcne, 
or  of  a  tiresome  poet,  and  i-iyot,  discourse.]  A 
needless  or  tiresome  repetition.  "  Heathenish 
battology  of  multiplying  words."  Milion- 

BAt'TO.N,  n.  That  part  of  a  loom  which  close? 
the  work.      See  Batten.  Ash. 

BATTUE  (hix'xd),  n.     [Fr.l 

1.  (Hunting.)  A  term  aenoting  the  prarticf 
of  beating  the  bushes  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing out  game.  Craig. 

2.  The  game  turned 
bushes. 

BAT-TURK ',  n.  [Fr.]  An  elevation  of  the  bed 
of  a  river  to  the  surface.  Bourier. 

BAT-TV 'TA,  n.  [It.,  a  beating  of  time.]  (Mut.) 
The  motion  of  beating  with  the  hand  or  foot  in 
directing  the  time.  Brande. 

t  BAT'TY,  a.    Belonging  to  the  bat.  ShaJt. 

BATZ,  n.  [Ger.  batzen.]  A  German  coin  of  less 
value  than  a  farthing.  Crabb. 

BAU-BEE',  n.   A  halfpenny.    [Scot^nd.] 

A  copper  Otbo  or  a  Scotch  lunbet,  nraimUM. 

JIS'  Aa  tliiii  coin  bore  tlic  bust  of  Jameo  VI.  wiien 
young,  some  have  unagined  that  it  received  ito  des- 
ignation, as  exhibiting  the  figure  of  a  baby.  But  the 
name,  as  well  as  the  coin.  Dr.  Jamie*on  sdds,  es- 
isted  before  his  reign.  Tinkerton,  however,  with 
whose  derivation  Dr.  JamieMin  derlaret  hiiii!<etf  ut- 
isfied,  ascrilies  the  first  use  of  the  word  ti>  a  copper 
coin  struck  in  tlie  reign  of  Janie«  VI.  tie  derive*  it 
from  bax-billon,  tlie  worst  kind  o( billon.     Rickardsom. 


I  raig. 
out  by    beating    tie 
Smart. 


BAU'BLE,  M.     See  Bawble. 


Shak. 


BAU'Df-KlN,  n.  A  rich  cloth  for  garments  used 
by  the  nobility  of  the  middle  ages,  and  com- 
posed of  silk  interwoven  with  threads  of  gold ; 
—  so  called  from  having  been  originally  manu. 
factured  at  Baldeck,  or  Babylon.  t'airhoU. 

BAU-DlS'S^-RITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  carbonate  of 
magnesia;  magnesite.  LiaHa, 

BAu^E,  n.  A  coarse  drugget  manufactured  in 
'Burgundy  Crabb. 

BAU-niJV'J-A,n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  arborescent 
plants  ;  mountain  ebony  ;  —  so  named  in  honor 
of  the  two  botanists  Bauhin.  Loudon. 

BAuK,  or  B.^L'LK,  «.     1.  A  long  piece  of  timber, 
or  trunk  of  a  fir  tree,  or  deal,  for  btiilding.  Grier. 
2.  A  ridge  of  unploughed  land  between  fur- 
rows.—  See  Balk.  Loudon. 

BAU'LITE,  n.  (^iN.)  Silicate  of  alumina  ;  a 
white  transparent  mineral,  in  thin  snlintcrs, 
found  in  the  matter  ejected  from  a  volcano  in 
Iceland.  Ogikie. 

BAl'LK  (bawk).  r.  a.    See  Balk. 
B.^U'LolS,  n.     A   piece   of  punk  stuff  used  by 
miners  for  firing  a  train.  Stoc^ueler- 

B.\-V.\'B|-AN,  a.    Relating  to  Bavaria.  Murray 

BA-VA'RI-AN,  n.    A  native  of  Bavaria.     Russeli 

BAv-A-Rfi^',  n.  [Fr.  Bararnis,  Ba\-arian.1  A 
kind  of  cloak.     "  The  looped  baratroy."     Gay 

BA  V'l.N,  n.  1.  A  fapot ;  a  stick  ;  a  piece  of  wast* 

wood.  "Mounted  on  a  haiel  barm."  Hudibnu 

2.  Impure  limestone.  U<dUu:eL 
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BAWBLE,  n.  [Low  L.  baubella;  Fr.  babiole; 
but  Spelman  suggests  Fr.  beatt-belle,  masculine 
and  feminine  adjectives  for  prettij.] 

1.  tA  short  stick,  having  a  head  with  an 
ass's  ears  fantastically  carved  upon  it.     Nares. 

2.  A  trifling  piece  of  finery  of  more  show 
than  use ;  a  trinket ;  a  gewgaw  ;  a  trifle.  Swift. 

tBAW'BLING,  o.    Trifling ;  contemptible.  Shak. 

t  BAW'C6CK,  n.  [Johnso7i  suggests  Fr.  beau, 
fine,  and  Eng.  cock.']     A  fop.  Shak. 

BAWD,  n.  [Old  Fr.  baude,  bold,  riotously  joy- 
ous.]    A  procurer ;  a  procuress.  Shak. 

t  bAwD,  v.  a.     To  foul ;  to  dirty.  Skelton. 

BAWD,  V.  n.  To  procure  for  vice;  to  pander  to 
licentiousness.  Spectator. 

BA  WD'BORN,  p.  a.    Descended  of  a  bawd.  Shak. 

BAW'Dl-LY,  ad.    Obscenely  ;  filthily.    Johnson. 

bAw'DI-NESS,  n.    Obsceneness  ;  lewdness. 

BAWD'-MON'gY,  n.  A  plant  having  leaves  as 
fine  as  hairs ;  Meum  athamanticum.      Loudon. 

BAW'DR|CK,  n.    A  belt.  — See  Baldkick. 

BAWDRV,   n.     1.  Procuration   for   purposes    of 

lust.      '  L'  Estrange. 

2.  Obscene  language  or  conduct.     Bp.  Hall. 

BAWD'SHTp,  n.     The  office  of  a  bawd.         Ford. 

bAw'DY,  a.    Filthy  ;  obscene  ;  lewd.  Shak. 

bAw'DY— HOUSE,  n.  A  house  used  for  lewdness 
and  prostitution  ;  a  brothel.  Dennis. 

BAwk,  n.  A  cross-beam  in  the  roof  of  a  house, 
which  unites  and  supports  the  rafters ;  a  tie- 
beam. —  See  Bauk.  Clarke. 

BAWL,  V.  n.  [L.  balo,  to  bleat;  A.  S.  bellati; 
Ger.  bcllen,  to  bellow ;  W.  ballaro,  to  shout.] 

[t.  BAWLEU  ;  pp.  BAWLING,  BAWLED.] 

1.  To  make  vehement  or  clamorous  outcries ; 
to  hoot ;  to  shout. 

They  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood. 

And  still  revolt  when  trntli  would  set  them  free.    Milton. 

2.  To  cry  as  a  froward  child. 

A  little  child  was  bawling,  and  a  woman  chiding  it 

L'  Estrange. 

BAwL,  V.  a.    To  proclaim  as  a  crier. 

It  grieved  me  when  I  saw  labors  which  had  coat  so  much 
bawled  about  by  common  hawkers.  SwiJ't. 

BAwL,  n.  A  vehement  clamor;  an  outcry.  Pope. 

BAWL'gR,  n.    One  who  bawls.  Echard. 

t AWL'JNG,  M.  The  act  of  crying  aloud ;  the  loud 
crying  of  a  child. 

If  they  were  never  suffered  to  have  what  they  cried  for 
they  would  never  w^itli  bawling  and  peevishness  contend  tor 
mastery.  Locke. 

t  bAwN,  n.  [Irish,  properly  from  Goth,  baiian, 
to  dwell ;  Ger.  bauen,  to  build  a  habitation.] 

1.  A  fortified  square,  in  which  the  people 
used  to  meet  for  the  settlement  of  differences 
between  parties  and  townships.  Spenser. 

2.  An  enclosure  with  mud  or  stone  walls  for 
securing  cattle  at  night.  Todd. 

3.  A  large  house.  Swift. 

BAw'RjIL,  m.  a  kind  of  hawk  like  a  linnet,  but 
having  a  longer  body  and  tail.  Crabb. 

BA W'§JN,  n.    A  badger  :  —  written  also  bawson. 

His  mittens  were  of  bawaon'i  skin.  Drayton. 

BAX-TE'R|-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Richard  Bax- 
ter, or  to  his  doctrines.  Ch.  Ob. 

BAX-TE'RJ-AN,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
Richard  Baxter.  C'h.  Ob. 

BAY  (ba),  a.  [L.  badius,  chestnut-colored;  It. 
bajo ;  Sp.  bayo  ;  Old  Fr.  baye  ;  Fr.  bai.]  Brown 
or  reddish,  approaching  to  chestnut  color  ;  — 
spoken  of  a  horse.  "  To  ride  on  a  bay  trotting 
horse."  Shak. 

BAy  (l)a),  n. ;  pi.  bXvij.  [A.  S.  bugan,  to  bend, 
to  bow ;  It.  baja ;  Sp.  ba/iia  ;  Fr.  baie.] 

1.  Any  inlet  of  the  sea,  large  or  small,  bound- 
ed by  a  curved  shore ;  as,  "  The  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay "  ;  "  Hudson's  Bay." 

Here  in  a  royal  bed  the  waters  sleep  ; 

When  tired  at  sea,  within  this  /,«(/  they  creep.    Dri/rlen. 

2.  An  opening  or  recess  in  a  room  or  other 
place  caused  by  the  bend  of  a  boundary  line. 


3.  (Meek.)  A  pond  head  made  high  to  keep 
in  water  for  the  supply  of  a  mill.  Johnson. 

4.  {^Arch.)  [Dut.  baye.]  A  low,  enclosed  place 
in  a  barn,  in  which  corn  or  hay  is  deposited  ;  — 
a  space  left  in  a  wall  for  a  door ;  —  a  compart- 
ment between  the  ribs  of  a  groined  roof:  —  a 
compartment  between  two  jrincipal  posts  or 
beams,  or  between  two  b.uttrcsses :  —  a  part  of 
a  window  between  the  muUions.  Crabb. 

Syn.  — See  Gulf. 

bay  (ba),  n.     [Fr.  baye,  a  berry,  from  L.  bacca. 

1.  +A  berry,  as  of  the  laurel.  "The  bays, 
or  berries,  that  it  beareth."  Holland. 

2.  The  laurel  tree  (^Laurus  nobilis),  of  which 
were  made  crowns  or  garlands,  such  as  reward- 
ed the  victor  in  ancient  games  ;  bay-tree. 

How  will  a  man  endure  all  painful  abstinence  in  order  to 
the  obtaining  of  a  corruptible  crown,  a  fading  garland  of 
bags  !  Barrow. 

BAY  (ba),  n.  [Old  Fr.  abai,  the  barking  of  a  dog ; 
aux  ubois,  at  the  last  extremity  ;  or  abbayer,  to 
expect  to  wait.]  The  state  of  being  pursued  by 
enemies  and  obliged  to  stop  and  face  them 
through  impossibility  of  escape  ;  a  state  of  be- 
ing kept  off,  or  of  detention  and  expectancy. 

Nor  flight  was  left,  nor  hopes  to  force  his  way ; 
Emboldened  by  despair,  he  stood  at  bay.  Drijden. 

The  Trojan  chief,  who,  held  at  bay,  from  far 
On  his  Vulcanian  orb  sustained  the  war.  Drydcn. 

BAY  (ba),  V.  n.  [Fr.  aboyer,  to  bark  at,  to  revile.] 
To  bark  as  a  dog  at  a  thief,  or  at  his  game. 

The  wakeful  dogs  did  never  cease  to  bay.        Spenser. 
bAy  (ba),  V.  a.    To  bark  at. 

I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  than  such  a  Ro- 
man. S/iak. 
When  in  the  wood  of  Crete  they  bayed  the  boar 
With  hounds  of  Sparta.  Shak. 

bA'YA-DERE,  n.  [Port,  bailadera,  a  female 
dancer.]  An  East-Indian  dancing  girl.    Smart. 

BAY'ARD,  n.  1.  [Old  Fr.  6a?/«rif.]  A  bay  horse; 
applied  also  to  any  horse,  and  particularly  to  a 
blind  horse,  often  mentioned  in  old  romances. 
"  As  bold  as  is  Bayard  the  blind."  Chaucer. 
"  Bayard,  the  blind  steed."  Gower. 

2.  [Old  Fr.  bayard ;  Fr.  bayeur ;  bayer,  to 
gape.]  t  One  who  gapes  or  gazes  earnestly  at 
a  thing ;  an  unmannerly  beholder.     B.  Jonson. 

tBAY'ARD-LY,  «.  Blind  ;  stupid.  "  A  blind  cre- 
dulity, a  bayardly  confidence."  Bp.  Taylor. 

bAy'BPR-RY,  n.     1.  The  fruit  of  the  bay-tree 

{Laurits  nobilis).  Craig. 

2.  The  wax-myrtle,  —  an  American  shrub  that 

bears  a  berry  covered  with  a  wax-like  coating  ; 

Myrica  cerifera.  Gray. 

BAY-CHER'RY,  )n.    a.  popular  evergreen  {Pru- 

BAY— lAu'RJIL,  ^  nus   lauro-cerasus)  ;  —  called 

also  poison  laurel.  Buchanan. 

bAyED  (bad),  a.  Having  bays,  as  a  barn.  Drayton. 

bAy'JNG,  n.    The  barking  of  a  dog.  Hall. 

BAy'-LEAF,  n.    The  leaf  of  the  bay  or  laurel. 

BAY'O-NET  [ba'o-ngr,  J.  F.  K.  R.  ;  ba'yuii-gt,  W. 
P.  Ja.  Sm. ;  bag'o-net,  S.],  n.  [Fr.  bayonnette, 
so  named  from  Having  been  first  made  at  Ba- 
yonne  in  the  middle  of  the  I7th  century.]  A 
short,  triangular  sword  or  dagger,  so  made  as 
to  be  fixed  upon  the  end  of  a  musket.  Brande. 
tJS'  "  Frequently  pronounced  bag'9-n6t,  chiefly  by 
the  vulgar."     Walker. 

Bayonet  clutch,  (Meek.)  a  clutcli  with  two  prongs 
for  engaging  and  disengaging  niacliinery.        Francis. 

BAY'O-NET,  V.  a.     To  stab  with  the  bayonet. 

Troops  to  sabre  and  bayonet  us  into  submission.       Burke. 

BAYOU  (bi'&  or  bT'5),  n.  [Fr.  boyau,  a  gut  or 
bowel.]  An  offshoot  of  a  river ;  an  outlet  of  a 
lake  ;  —  a  small  river  or  creek.  Baldwin.  [Used 
in  Louisiana  and  some  neighboring  states.] 

BAy'-SAlT,  n.  [From  Bayonne  {Butler,  Enq. 
Gram.  1633),  or  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  this 
kind  of  salt  was  formerly  made  ;  or  the  large, 
shallow  pits  (bays),  in  which  the  water  was 
evaporated.  Brande.]  Common  salt,  as  ob- 
tained by  solar  evaporation  of  sea  water. 

bAy'— TREE,  n.  A  small  evergreen  tree ;  the 
laurel  of  antiquity  ;  Laurus  nobilis.       Loudon. 

BAy'-WIN'DOW  (ba'wln'do).  n.  (Arch.)  A  win- 
dow of  a  curved  or  polygonal  form,  made  in  the 


projecting  part  of  a  bay,  or  recess,  in  the  room, 
ancl  having  its  base  on  the  ground ;  —  called  also 
bow-windoio.  —  See  Ba y.  Shak. 

;^r  This  term,  in  its  origin,  had  reference,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Nares,  to  a  principal  division  in  a 
building  between  the  beams,  and  not  to  its  resem- 
blance to  a  bay  or  a  coast  ;  "  for,"  he  says,  "  it  was 
usually  square."  And  Mr.  Tyrvvbitt,  in  his  Glossary 
to  Cliaucer,  says  it  was  "  probably  so  called  because 
it  occupied  a  whole  bay,  i.  e.  the  space  between  two 
cross-beams."  "  An  oriel  windoic,"  says  Francis, 
"is  a  window  of  similar  sha|)e,  but  unconnected 
with  the  ground,  being  supported  by  brackets." 

BAy'-YARN,  n.    Woollen  yarn.  Chambers. 

bAyze,  n.    See  Baize. 

BA-ZAAR '  (bfi-zar'),  n.  [Per.,  traffic,  or  merchan- 
dise ;  Sp.  iSr  Fr.  bazar.]  A  large  square,  or 
street,  in  Eastern  cities,  where  various  kinds 
of  merchandise  are  exposed  for  sale  :  —  a  place 
fitted  up  for  various  retail  shops,  all  under  one 
regulation  :  —  a  market-place.  Written  also 
bazar.  Brande. 

BAZ'a  T,  n.  A  fine-spun  cotton  cloth  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  —  called  Jerusalem  cotto7u      Buchanan. 

BDELL  'WM  (dgl'yum),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  /?.5(A- 
hov.]  A  resinous  juice  or  gum  resin  of  an  Ori- 
ental tree,  slightly  bitter.  Dunglison. 

BDgL-LOM'e-T^R  (del-]5ni'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  I^Aa- 
/.n,  a  leech,  and  /xfriwv,  a  measure.]  (Med.) 
An  instrument  used  instead  of  the  leech  in 
blood-letting,  and  so  contrived  as  to  measure 
the  quantity  of  blood  drawn.  Dunglison. 

BDEL'O-STOME  (dei'o-stoni),  n.  [Gr.  fif,anu>,  to 
suck,  and  ardna,  a  mouth ;  i.  e.  a  mouth  formed 
for  suction.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  cyclostomous 
fishes.  Smart. 

BE,  V.  n.  [Sans,  bhu  ;  Per.  buden  ;  Rus.  bttit ;  A. 
S.  beo7i ;  Frs.  <Sf  Ger.  6m  ;  Dut.  ben.]  [i.  was  ; 
pp.  BEING,  BEEN.  —  Present,  I  am,  thou  art, 
he  is;  we  are: — i.  I  was,  thou  wast,  he  was; 
we  were.] 

1.  To  exist ;  to  have  existence. 

To  he  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question.  Shak. 

Blest  hour!  it  was  a  luxury  —  tobe\  Coleridge. 

Troy  IS  no  more,  and  can  no  more  offend.     Dryden. 

2.  To  exist  in  a  certain  state,  or  with  a  certain 
quality  or  accident. 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest.  Pope. 

What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by?  Shak. 

3.  To  have  existence  as  an  object  of  thought, 
or  as  a  quality  or  attribute  conceived  by  the 
mind. 

Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators  that  died 

By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one.  Shak. 

He,  being  dead,  yet  speuketh.  Neb.  xi.  4. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  't  is  a  strange  truth.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Exist. 

j^S'  This  verb  is  much  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  conju- 
gating other  verbs.  By  means  of  it  the  passive  voice  is 
formed.  When  it  is  not  separately  expressed,  its 
meaning  or  force  is  nevertheless  included  in  every 
other  verb  ;  thus,  "  I  go  "  is  equivalent  to  "  I  am  go- 
ing.^^  Hence  It  is  called  the  substantive  verb,  or  verb 
of  existence. 

To  let  be,  to  leave  undisturbed.  —  To  be  off,  to  de- 
part ;  to  be  away  or  at  a  distance. 

BE—.  [Goth  bi- ;  A.  S.  be-.]  A  prefix  much  used 
in  composition,  often  conveying  intensive  pow- 
er ;  as,  iecharm,  iedeck. 

BEACH  (bech),  n.  [Perhaps  A.  S.  beag,  that 
which  surrounds,  from  bugan,  to  bend.  Rich- 
ai'dson.]  The  land-boundary  of  a  sea  or  lake, 
washed  by  the  waves ;  the  shore ;  the  strand. 
"  The  billows  on  the  beach."  Cotton. 

BEACH'gD    (Iiech'ed),   a.      1.  Having    a    beach. 
"  The  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood."      Shak. 
2.  p.  a.  Driven  on  a  beach. 

BEACH'— FLEA,  n.  A  small  crustacean.  —  See 
Sand-flea. 

BEACH'jNG,  n.  The  act  of  running  a  vessel 
ashore  upon  a  beach.  Ogilrie, 

BEACH'Y  (hech'e),  a.  Having  a  beach  or  beaches. 
"  The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean."  Shak. 

BEA'CON  (be'kn),  n.     [A.  S.  beacen,  a  sign.] 

1.  A  fire  lighted  on  a  height  as  a  signal  to 
navigators,  or  to  give  alarm  in  case  of  invasion. 

No  flaming  beacons  cast  their  blaze  afar.  (Jay. 

2.  The  place  where  signal  fires  are  made. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  0.  Y,  long;    A,  £   I,  6,  V,  f,  short;    .\,   g,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;    fARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAI^L;    h£iR,  HER; 
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[«.  BEACONED  ;  pO.  BEA- 

To  raise,  or  kindle,  as  a 


Along  the  lonthem  conit  of  Knfrland,  many  of  the  highe*t 
hilU  are  provincially  termed  "Uai-viu,"  tVoin  tlUi  riifuiii- 
(tanee.  /Irum/e. 

3.  Any  conspicuous  mark  or  signal  on  sea  or 

land.  Weale. 

BEA'CON  (hC'kn),  v.  a. 

CONINO,  BEACONED.] 

beacon  ;  to  Hsht  up. 

We  have  looked  ao  long  upon  the  blaze  that  Zuinglini  and 
Calvin  have  beaconed  up  to  us,  that  we  arc  stork  blind. 

Milton. 

BEA'CON-A(i!E  (be'kn-jj),  n.  Money  paid  for  the 
maintaining  of  beacons.  Minshvu. 

BEA 'CONED  (be'knd),  a.     Having  a  beacon. 

The  fo»5  that  skirts  the  beaconed  hill.  Warlon. 

BEA'CON-LftSS,  a.     Having  no  beacon.       AUen. 

UEAD,  n.  [A.  S.  bead,  a  prayer ;  biddan,  to  pray, 
becattsc  one  was  dropped  down  a  string  every 
time  a  prayer  was  said.  Tooke.'] 

1.  A  small,  perforated  ball  made  of  glass, 
coral,  pearl,  or  other  hard  substance,  and  used 
in  necklaces,  and  in  the  rosaries  by  which  Ro- 
man Catholics  count  their  prayers. 

That  aeed  diime,  the  lady  of  the  place. 

Who  oil  this  while  was  busy  at  her  iecuU.  Spenser. 

2.  Drops  of  a  liquid,  or  any  small  body  of  a 

globular  form. 

Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war, 

Tliot  /.etids  of  sw^cnt  huvc  stood  upon  tliy  brow.      Shcik. 

3.  {^Chem.)  A  bubble  rising  on  the  surface  of 
spirituous  liquors  :  — pi.  Glass  globules,  num- 
bered according  to  their  specific  gravities,  used 
formerly  for  trying  the  strength  of  spirituous 
liquors.  Ogilvie. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  small  globular  ornament;  a 
moulaing   ornamented         - .-■  ^j^.. -■^.— ., . _ 

with  embossments  like    

beads ;   a  moulding  whose  vertical  section   is 
semicircular.  Brande. 

To  say  over  one^s  beads,  to  tell  one's  beads,  or  to  be 
at  one^s  beaiU,  is  to  say  one's  prayers.  —  Bidding  of 
beads,  a  cliarge  from  tlio  priest  to  say  so  many  pater- 
nosters over  the  beads  for  a  soul  that  is  deceased. 

BEAD'HOUSE,  n.  A  residence  for  poor  religious 
persons.  Weale. 

BEA'DLE  (bg'dl),  n.  [A.  S.  btpdel,  or  bydel; 
biddan,  to  bid.— Low  L.  bvdellus  ;  It.  biclello ; 
Sp.  bedel.']  A  messenger  belonging  to  a  court, 
or  public  body,  who  cites  persons  to  appear 
before  it ;  a  petty  oflScer  in  a  church,  parish, 
university,  &c.  Shak. 

B£A'DLE-RY,  n.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
beadle ;  beadleship.  Blount. 

BEA'DLE-ShIp,  11.  The  office  of  a  beadle.  Wood. 

BEAD-M6ULD'lNG,n.  Ahead.— See  BEAD, No.  4. 

BEAD'-PROOF,  n.  1.  The  standard  proof  of 
spirituous  liquors,  so  determined  by  small 
globular  glass  in.strumcnts,  now  superseded  by 
the  hydrometer.  —  Sec  Bead,  No.  3.  Craig. 
2.  X  rude  method  of  determining  the  strength 
of  spirituous  liquors  from  the  continuance  of 
the  bubbles  or  beads  on  the  surface  produced 
by  shaking.  Crabb. 

BEAD'ROLL,  «.  [Sec  Bead.]  A  list  of  persons 
to  be  prayed  for :  —  a  list. 

Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undeflled. 

On  fame's  eternal  l.catl-roll  worthy  to  be  filed.    Spenser. 

BEAD^'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  bead^'mEn.  A  man  cm- 
ployed  to  pray  for  another  ;  a  monk.         Shak. 

BEAD'SNAKE,  n.  The  brown  coluber,  a  spotted 
snake.  Hill. 

BEAD§'-WOM-AN  (bcdz'wam-9n),  n. ;  pi.  beads- 
women (bsdz''wliu-eii).     A  woman  who   prays 


(bSdz 
for  another. 


prays 
B.  Jonson. 


BEAD'-T66l,  w.  a  turning-tool,  having  its 
edge  ground  to  a  concave  curve,  so  that  it  may 
produce  a  convex  moulding  when  applied  to 
the  work.  Ogilvie. 

BEAD'-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  large  tree,  native  of  the 
Eastlndies,  producingpale  yellow  bi'rries,  whose 
poisonous  pulp  encloses  a  nut  which  is  strung 
as  beads  by  the  Catholics ;  Mi'lia  nzedaruch. 
It  is  much  cultivated  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  called  also  Pride  of 
India  or  Pride  of  China.  Grajf. 

BEA'GLE  (ba'dl),  n.  [Fr.  bigle.]  A  small  hound 
for  hunting  hares.  Pope. 


BEA'QLE-HtiO.NU,  n.     A  species  of  hound. 

BEAK,  n.  [A  S,  pycan,  to  peck ;  W.  pig ;  It. 
becco  ;  Sp.  /nco  ;  Fr.  bee,] 

1.  The  bill  of  a  bird. 

He  saw  the  ravens  with  their  homy  bealt 

Food  to  Elijah  bringing.  JKUon. 

2.  Any  thing  ending  in  a  point,  like  a  beak  ; 
a  promontory.     "Cuddcn  BtaA."  Carew. 

3.  {Naut.)  The  upper  part  of  the  stem  of  a 
ship ;  the  prominent  part  of  the  prow  of  an  an- 
cient galley. 

Which,  well  laid  o'er,  the  salt  lea-waves  withstand. 
And  shake  them  fVom  the  rising  txttk  in  dro|M.      Dryden. 
Brak-head,  a  small  platform  at  the  fure  part  of  the 
upper  deck.  Crabb. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  hard,  sharp  point  of  any  part  of 
the  fructification.  Braiule. 

5.  {Arch.)  A  small  pendent  fillet,  forrains  a 
channel  behind,  to  prevent  water  from  running 
down  the  lower  bed  of  the  cornice.  Weale. 

6.  {Mech.)  The  crooked  end  of  a  piece  of 
iron  to  hold  any  thing  fast.  Weale. 

7.  (Farriery.)  A  little  shoe  at  the  toe  of  a 
horse  8  foot,  turned  up  and  fastened  in  upon 
the  fore  part  of  the  hoof.  Johnson. 

BEAKED  (bSk'ed  or  bekd),  a.  Having  a  beak,  or 
a  projection  like  a  beak. 

Every  gust  of  rugged  winds 
That  blows  ftom  off  each  bettXea  promontory.      Milton. 

BEAK'pR  (bc'ker),  n.  [Low  L.  baccharium  ;  It. 
bicchiere  \  Gcr.  becher  ^Tiwt.beeker.]  A  drink- 
ing cup.  "  Stampt  beakers,  cups,  and  por- 
ringers." Butler. 

BEAK'— I'RON  (-I'urn),  «.  An  iron  tool  ending 
in  a  point,  used  by  blacksmiths,  coppersmiths, 
and  workers  in  sheet  metal.  Ogilvie. 

t  BEAIi  (b81),  n.  [It.  bolla,  a  pimple.]  A  whelk 
or  pimple  ;  a  boil.  Bailey. 

tBE.^L,  r.  n.  To  gather  matter,  as  a  boil;  to 
suppurate.  Sherwood. 

t  BE-ALL,  n.    All  that  is  to  be. 

That  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  tl>e  end-all  here.  Shak. 

BEAM  (bem),  n.  [Goth,  bagms,  a  tree ;  A.  S.  beam, 
a  beam,  a  tree  ;  Ger.  baum  ;  Dut.  boom  ;  Dan. 
bom.] 

1.  Any  large  piece  of  timber  of  more  length 
than  thickness ;  —  so  distinguished  from  a  block. 

And  snatches  at  the  beam  he  first  can  find.        Dn/den. 

2.  A  main  horizontal  piece  of  timber  in  a 
building,  or  in  a  shii).  W3a  e. 

3.  The  width  of  a  ship.  "  A  wide  vessel  is  said 
to  have  more  beam  than  a  narrow  one."  Brande. 

4.  The  part  of  a  balance  at  the  ends  of  which 
the  scales  are  suspended. 

In  justice'  equal  scales, 
Whose  beam  stands  sure.  Shak. 

5.  The  main  horn  of  a  stag,  which  bears  the 
antlers.      "  His  clashing  beam."  Denhani. 

6.  The  pole  of  a  carriage. 

Forced  from  the  beam  her  brother's  charioteer.     Drydoi. 

7.  A  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  in  a  loom,  on 

which  the  web  is  gradually  rolled  as  it  is  woven. 

The  staff  of  his  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  leant. 

1  Sam.  xxii.  7 

8.  The  shank  of  an  anchor.  Johnson. 

9.  The  upper  principal  timber  into  which  the 
handles  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  tail  of  a 
plough  are  fi.\ed.  Farm.  Ency. 

10.  A  collection  of  parallel  rays  of  light  ema- 
nating from  the  sun  or  some  luminous  body. 

With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorned. 

Which  now  the  rising  sun  gilds  with  his  beam*.    Milton. 

11.  (Mech.)  The  main  lever  of  a  steam  en- 
gine, which,  turning  upon  a  centre,  communi- 
cates motion  from  the  piston  to  the  crank, 
through  the  piston  rod  at  one  end,  and  the  con- 
necting rod  at  the  other. 

Beam  ends,  (JVnjit.)  A  ship  in  said  to  be  on  her 
beam  ends  when  she  inclines  so  much  to  one  side  as 
to  lie,  as  it  were,  on  the  ends  of  her  beams. —  On  the 
beam,  in  a  line  with  the  beams.  —  Before  tie  beam,  in 
an  arc  of  the  horizon  In-twen-n  the  line  of  the  l>eaniH, 
or  a  perpendicular  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  iIm 
point  of  the  compass  Uiwards  which  the  ship  is 
steered.  — ibafl  the  beam,  in  an  arc  of  the  horizon  be- 
tween the  same  (>er|H>ndiriilnr  and  the  |Kiint  towards 
which  the  stern  is  din-cled.  — To  kirk  the  beam,  to  rise 
as  the  liehler  scale  of  a  balance  d<M>s,  so  as  to  strike 
in  against  the  beam  as  it  becomes  oblique. 


8m  whbh  prtvallai 

Which  In  the  balance  UghUv  licit  lk«  Imam, 
And  which  by  sinUng  «c  Hm  /ielor  dmii    CHareJHB, 
Syn.  — Hoe  Uleam. 

BEA.M,  r.  M.  [A.  8.  beamian.']  ft.  reamed  ;  pp 
BKAMixo,  BEAMED.]  To  emit  rays  or  kvams, 
to  shine. 

A  mighty  light  flew  beaminQ  rftry  wty.        Ckapmwt. 

BEAM,  r.  a.    To  shoot  forth ;  to  emit  in  rays. 

The  science*  they  beamed  out  to  cnligblcn  it  /hrt«. 

BEAM'-BfRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  spotted  fly- 
catcher of  England;  Mutcicfipagritola.  YarreU. 

BE.\.M'-C(*)M-PAHS,  n.  An  instrument  consistinf) 
of  a  square  rod  or  beam  of  wood  or  metal,  oc 
which  are  sliders  carrying  points  ;  —  used  foj 
describing  circles  of  long  radii.  Francia. 

BBAM'-£n-9|NE  (-in'jjn),  n.  A  steam  engine  in 
which  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  translnitted 
to  the  crank  by  means  of  a  beam  overhead, 
attached  to  the  piston  rod  at  one  end,  and  to 
the  connecting  rod  at  the  other.  Ogilvie, 

BEAM'-f£aTH-(:R,  n.  A  long  feather  of  a  bird's 
wing.  Booth. 

BEAM'-FlLL-fNG,  n.  1.  (.l/a»onry.)  The  masonry 

or  brick-work  which  fills  the  interstices  between 

joists  or  beams.  Francis. 

2.  {S'aut.)  That  portion  of  the  <!argo  which 

is  stored  between  the  beams.  Ogilvie. 

BE.\M'FiyL,  a.  Emitting  beams ;  radiant ;  bright. 
*'■  Beamful  lamps."  Drayton, 

BEAM'ING, /).  a.    Bright;  resplendent. 

Of  beaming  sunny  rays  a  golden  tiar.  MHUm 

BEAM'LgSS,  a.  Yielding  no  ray  of  light ;  ray. 
less.     "The  icaffjfcj*  eye."  Thomson. 

BEAM'-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous  British 
tree,  of  small  growth ;  —  so  called  because  its 
wood,  hard,  compact,  and  tough,  is  used  for 
axletrees  and  the  like ;  Pyrus  aria.       Brande. 

BEAM'Y,  a.  1.  Emitting  beams  or  rays ;  radiant 
"  A  bright,  beamy  shield."  Beau,  if  Fl 

2.  Large  as  a  beam.     "  Double-biting  axe 
and  beamy  spear."  Dryden 

3.  Having  horns  or  antlers.     "  Of  boars  and 
beamy  stags."  Dryden. 

BEAN,  n.  [A.  S.  bean.]  A  well-known  edible 
pulse,  both  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  of  many 
varieties;  Vicia  faba.  "A  great  bowlful  of 
beans."  Piers  Plouhmas. 

BEAN'-CA-P(:R,  n.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous,  herba- 
ceous plant,  with  fleshy  leaves  and  whitish  yel- 
low flowers ;  ZygophyUum  fabago.        Louaon. 

BEAN'CdD,  n.  A  small  fishing-boat  or  pilot- 
boat,  used  on  the  coasts  of  Portugal.         Crabb, 

BEAN'FfiD,  p.  a.    Fed  with  beans.  Shak. 

BEAN'FLV,  n.  A  beautiful  bluish-black  fly,  fre- 
quently found  on  bean  flowers.       Farm.  Eney. 

BEAN'Gd6SE,  n.  A  species  of  wild  goose,  so 
named  probably  from  its  fondness  for  beaitS 
and  other  pulse,  though  by  some  the  name  is 
thought  to  be  derived  from  the  shape  of  the 
nail  of  the  upper  mandible,  which  resembles  a 
horse-bean.  Eng.  Cyc. 

BEAN'-TRE-FOlL,  ».  A  small  leguminous  tree, 
bearing  pods  ;  Anagyris  foetida.  Loudon. 

BEAr  (b4r),  r.  a.  [Goth,  bairan;  A.  S.  beran, 
or  beoran  ;  Dut.  beuren.  —  Gael,  if  Ir.  beir.]    [•'. 

BOUB  (fBARE);  pp.  BBABINO,  BURNE.] 

1.  To  hold  up,  uphold,  sustain,  or  support,  at 
a  weight  or  burden. 

Pillar*  upon  which  the  hoiue  *tood,  and  on  which  (t  wa' 
6ome  up.  Jmilgf  an.  A 

With  Allantean  shoulders  fit  to  f-*or 
Theweight  of  niightirtt  moDorchir*.  iNWasi' 

2.  To  carry  ;  to  convey ;  to  transport. 

Hear  me,  O,  hear  me  to  sequestered  •eenca.  Bv 

3.  To  possess  ;  to  have  ;  to  hold. 


When  vice  prevail*,  and  impioiii  nen  6*ar  sway. 

The  po»«  of  honor  is  a  private  statioa.  AMmm. 

4.  To  carry  or  possess,  as  a  mark  of  authority 
or  distinction  ;  as,  '*  To  beor  the  sword  " ;  "  To 
bear  arms  " ;  "  To  bear  a  date  or  name." 

For  he  teorrlA  not  the  sword  in  vaia.  AbM.  xiU.  4 


M?EN.    SIR:    m6vE,  NOR,  S6s  ;    bOlL,  BUR,  rOlE.  — (;*,  Q,  ^,  j,  soft;   C,  G,  s,  {,  hard;   §  «  a  ;   ?  «  (s.  — THIS.  tbU. 
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5.  To  have  or  cherish  in  the  mind,  as  love, 
hatred,  or  a  grudge. 

For  the  love  I  liear  to  Casiiio.  S/iak. 

6.  To  endure,  suli'er,  support,  or  undergo,  as 
paii(,  sorrow,  or  something  disagreeable. 

A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear?  I'lov.  xviii.  14. 

7.  To  be  charged  with  or  be  answerable  for, 
as  loss,  expense,  or  blame. 

If  I  bring  him  not  unto  thee, ...  let  me  bear  the  blame  for 
ever.  Gen.  xliii.  'J. 

8.  To  exhibit  or  utter,  as  testimony. 

Thou  shall  not  hear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor. 

Exod.  XX.  10. 

9.  To  maintain  ;  to  keep  up. 

He  finds  the  pleasure  and  credit  of  ibeannt;  a  part  in  the 
conversation.  Loc/cc. 

10.  To  admit  or  be  capable  of. 

The  most  favorable  interpretation  that  the  words  can  pos- 
eibl^  !>ear.  Sicift. 

11.  To  afford  or  supply  with;  as,  "To  bear 
one  company." 

12.  To  conduct ;  to  behave. 

Hath  he  home  himself  patiently  in  prison?  S/iak. 

13.  To  produce  or  yield,  as  fruit. 

There  be  some  plants  that  bear  no  flowers,  and  yet  bear 
fruit.  Bacon. 

14.  To  bring  forth,  as  a  child  ;  to  give  birth  to. 

What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore. 

The  Sluse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son?  Milton. 

j^=-This  verb,  as  used  in  tlie  last  sense,  has  a  pe- 
culiarity with  res|)ect  to  the  past  participle.  In  tile 
passive  form  it  is  born;  as,  "  He  was  born  blind," 
Juhn  IX.  2  ;  and,  in  the  active  form  borne,  as  for  the 
other  senses;  as,  "The  barren  hath  borne  seven." 
1  Sam.  ii.  5.  This  distinction  l>etvveen  borm  and 
borne,  though  not  recosnized  by  grammarians,  is  in 
accordance  with  common  usage,  at  least  in  the  United 
States.  In  many  editions  of  the  Bible  it  is  found, 
and  in  many  it  is  not.  It  seems  to  liave  been  more 
ronunonly  recognized  in  American  tlian  in  English 
editions. 

To  bear  down,  to  overwhelm  ;  to  crush  ;  to  oppress  : 
"  Truth  is  borne  down,  the  testimony  of  sober  persons 
despised."  Swift.  —  To  bear  in  hand,  to  amuse  with 
false  pretences;  to  deceive; — used  by  Shakspcare 
and  others,  but  now  obsolete. —  To  bear  off,  to  carry 
away. —  To  bear  out,  to  support ;  to  maintain  ;  to  de- 
fend. "  I  hope  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the  deed." 
Sliak. —  To  bear  through,  to  manage;  to  conduct. — 
To  bear  up,  to  keep  from  falling  or  sinking.  —  To  bear 
a  hand,   (M'aut.)   to  be  quick  ;  to  make  haste. 

Syn.  —  Bear  a  burden;  carry  a  load:  —  conveyed 
in  a  carriage  ;  trannpurtrd  \n  asliip:  —  Amr  affliction  ; 
bear  or  support  a  burden ;  endure  suffering ;  .tuffer 
pain;  undergo  trials.  —  Animals  bear  their  young; 
trees  bear  fruit;  a  garden  producer  fruits;  flowers 
yield  seed. 

BeAu  (bar),  V.  n.  \i.  bore  ;  pp.  bearixg,  bokne.] 

1.  To  suffer  pain. 

They  bore  as  heroes,  but  they  felt  as  men.  Pope. 

2.  To  be  patient ;  to  endure. 

I  cannot,  cannot  hear  :  't  is  past,  't  is  done  ; 

Perisli  this  impious,  this  detested  'son  I  Dryden. 

3.  To  press  ;  to  be  oppressive. 

These  men  hear  hard  upon  the  suspected  party.    Addison. 

4.  To  be  fruitful  or  prolific. 

Betwixt  two  seasons  comes  the  auspicious  air ; 

This  age  to  blossom,  and  tlie  next  to  bear.  Dryden. 

5.  To  take  effect ;  to  succeed. 

Having  pawned  a  full  suit  of  clothes  for  a  sum  of  money, 
wliieh,  my  operator  assured  me,  was  the  last  he  should  want 
to  bring  all  our  matters  to  bear.  Guardian. 

6.  f  To  act  in  any  character  ;  to  behave. 

Instruct  me 
How  I  may  formally  in  person  bear 
l^ike  a  true  fl-iar.  Shak. 

7.  To  import ;  to  purport ;  to  imply. 

Although  the  pamphlet  ftoi-e  to  be  published  in  Lo  idon, 
it  was  published  in  Edinburgh.  .Iniot. 

8.  (XutU.)  To  be  situated  with  respect  to 
other  places  ;  as,  "  The  lighthouse  bears  north- 
east from  the  ship." 

Syn. —  See  Abide. 

To  bear  in  with,  (^Tant.)  to  sail  towards  ;  as,  "  To 
bear  in  with  the  land." — To  bear  off,  (JVaut.)  to 
eteer  from  the  land. —  To  bear  up,  to  stand  firm  ;  as, 
»  To  bear  up  under  misfortune."  —  (JVaut.)  to  change 
the  course  of  a  ship  so  as  to  make  her  sail  before 
the  wind. —  To  hear  upon,  to  be  connected  with;  to 
relate  to;  as,  "  To  read  whatever  6«irs  upon  a  sub- 
ject." —  {Ounnery)  to  aim  towards  in  pointing  a 
gun,  so  as  to  make  the  shot  take  effect.  "Spinola 
witli  his  shot  did  bear  upon  those  within."  Hayward. 
—  To  bear  down  upon,  (JVaut.)  to  approach  a  vessel 
from  the  windward. —  To  bear  with,  to  have  patience 
with  ;  to  endure.  "  If  thou  wouldst  be  borne  with,bear 
with  others."    Fuller. 


BEAr  (b4r),  n.     [A.  S.  hera ;  Ger.  bar ;  Dut.  beer."] 

1.  {Zo".l.)  A  planti- 
grade fierce  animal,  of 
the  genus  Ur^us,  om- 
nivorous or  frugivo- 
rous,  heavy,  stout-bod- 
ied, and  thick-limbed. 

Brayide. 

2.  (Astron.)    The 
name  of  two  constel-  Polar  Bear, 
lations,  called  the  Great  or  Greater  Bear  (  Ursa 
Major),  near  the  north  pole,  and  the  Less  or 
Lesser  Bear  {Ursa  Minor),  which  includes  the 
pole-star. 

3.  (.V(7«^.)  A  square  piece  of  wood  made 
heavy  by  pieces  of  iron  attached  to  it,  for  clean- 
ing a  ship's  deck.  Ogilvie. 

4.  (Stock  Exchange.)  One  who  contracts  to 
sell  stocks  at  a  future  time  for  a  certain  price  ; 
one  interested  to  depress  the  value  of  stocks. 

g^g'  The  origin  of  the  term  in  this  sense  is  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Warton :  "He  who  sells  that  of 
which  he  is  not  possessed  is  proverbially  said  to  sell 
the>skin  before  he  has  caught  the  bear.  It  was  the 
practice  of  stock-jobbers,  in  the  year  J720,  to  enter 
into  a  contract  for  transferring  South  Sea  stock  at  a 
future  time  for  a  certain  price  ,  but  he  who  contracted 
to  sell  had  frequently  no  stock  to  transfer,  nor  did  he 
who  bought  intend  to  receive  any  in  consequence  of 
his  bargain  ;  the  seller  was  therefore  called  a  bear,  in 
allusion  to  the  proverb,  and  the  buyer  a  bull,  perhaps 
only  as  a  similar  distinction.  The  contract  was 
merely  a  wager,  to  be  determined  by  the  rise  or  fall 
of  stock  ;  if  it  rose,  the  seller  paid  the  difference  to 
the  buyer."  If  it  fell,  the  difference  between  the 
ruling  rate  and  that  stipulated  in  the  bargain  was  to 
be  paid  by  the  buyer  to  the  seller ;  and  hence  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  bear,  or  seller,  to  decry  the  value 
of  the  stock  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  negoti- 
ation, and  of  the  bull,  or  buyer,  to  enhance  it. 

BEAr,  or  BIG  BeAr,  n.  [A.  S.  bere,  barley.]  A 
species  of  barley  hiving  six  rows  in  the  ear ; 
winter,  or  square  barley. — See  Bere.  Jamieson. 

BEAr'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  borne ;  tolerable  ; 
endurable ;  supportable.  Perry. 

BeAr'A-BLY,  ad.     So  as  to  be  borne.  West.  Rev. 

beAr'-bait-jng,  n 

with  dogs. 

He  •'aunts  wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-baitiuys.  ShaJc. 

BeAr'— BER-Ry,  71.  An  evergreen  trailing  plant; 
Arbutus  tiva-ursi.  Loudon. 

BEAR'-BLvD  (bAr'bind),  n.  (Bat.)  A  genus  of 
plants  resembling  bindweed.  Loudon. 

II  BEARD  (herd)  [herd,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R. ;  herd,  iS.  Wb.  ;  bArd,  IVtn.  Johnston],  n.  [A. 
S.  beard ;  Ger.  bart ;  Frs.  bird  ;  Dut.  board. 
—  L.  barba;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  barba.] 

1.  The  hair  that  grows  on  the  lips,  chin,  and 
sides  of  the  face. 

With  eyes  severe  and  heard  of  formal  cut.  Shak. 

2.  (Bot.)  Prickles  or  bristles  on  the  heads  of 
grain,  or  on  other  plants.  Brande. 

3.  {Ich.)  The  gills  of  oysters  and  other  bi- 
valve fish.  Brande. 

4.  (Archery.)  A  barb  on  an  arrow.   Johnson. 

5.  (Farriery.)  The  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a 
horse  against  which  the  curb  bears.  Crabb, 

6.  (Astron.)  The  rays  which  a  comet  emits 
in  the  directiim  in  which  it  moves,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  tail,  or  rays  from  behind.  Francis. 

7.  (Printinq.)  The  outer  angle  at  the  square 
shoulder  of  the  shank  of  a* letter  projecting 
towards  its  face.  Crabb. 

S^  Beard  is  pronounced  bird  in  Suffolk  and  Nor- 
folk, in  England,  according  to  Forby  ,  and  it  is  tlius 
pronounced  in  some  parts  of  New  England. 

"  This  word,  as  Dr.  Kenrick  observes,  is  frequently 
pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  herd;  but  I  am  of  his 
opinion,  that  this  pronunciation  is  improper.  Mr. 
Scott  and  Mr.  Perry  give  it  both  ways.  Buchanan 
sounds  it  short,  like  Mr.  Sheridan.  W.  Johnston 
makes  it  rhyme  with  laird,  a  Scotch  lord.  The  stase 
has,  in  my  opinion,  adopted  the  short  sound  of  the 
diphthong  withmt  good  reason,  and  in  this  instance 
ought  not  to  bo  followed  ;  as  the  long  sound  Is  not 
only  more  agreeable  to  analogy,  but  to  general 
usage."     Walker. 

II  BEARD  (bSrd),  v.  a.  \i.  BEARDED;  pp.  BEARD- 
ING, bearded.]  To  take  or  pluck  by  the 
beard ;  to  oppose  to  the  face  ;  to  defy  openly. 


The  sport  of  baiting  bears 


No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground 
But  I  will  beard  hi" 


Shak. 
Sir  W.  Scott. 


IIBEARD'PD  (IGrd'ed),  a.     1.  Having  a  bearft. 

Then  a  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  Uunled  like  the  pard.    Shak. 

2.  Prickly,  like  ears  of  wheat. 

As  when  a  field 
Of  Ceres,  ripe  for  harvest,  waving  bends 
Her  tieardea  grove  of  ears.-  Milton. 

3.  Barbed.     "  Bearded  steel."  Dryden. 

II  BEARD'-GRAsS,  n.  A  species  of  grass  of  two 
varieties.  Farm.  Ency. 

II  BEARD'LgSS,  a.  1.  Having  no  beard  ;  youthful. 
2.  (Bot.)  Without  prickles  or  bristles. 

II  BEARD'LpSS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
beardless.  Smart. 

BEAR'pR  (bAr'er),  n.  1.  One  who  bears,  supports, 
or  conveys. 

He  set  threescore  and  ten  thousand  of  them  to  be  hearers 

of  burdens.  2  Chron.  ii.  18. 

Forgive  the  bearer  of  unhappy  news.  Dryden. 

2.  One  who  carries  a  body  to  the  grave,  or 
who  holds  the  pall  in  a  funeral  procession. 

3.  (Com.)  The  holder  of  a  check,  draft,  or 
other  order  to  pay  money  ;  as,  "  Pay  to  A.  B. 
or  bearer."  Crabb. 

4.  (Hort.)  A  tree  that  yields  fruit;  as,  "A 
good  bearer."  Loudon. 

5.  (Arch.)  Any  thing  used  by  way  of  support. 

6.  (Old  Law.)  A  person  who  bears  down,  or 
oppresses,  others.  Whishato. 

7.  (Her.)  A  supporter.  Johnson. 

BeAr'-FLY  (bAr'fll),  n.     An  insect.  Bacon. 

BeAr'-GAR-DEN  (bAr'gar-dn),  n.  A  place  in 
which  bears  are  kept  for  sport :  —  any  place  of 
tumult  or  misrule.  Spectator. 

BEAr'-GAR-DEN  (bir'gar-dn),  a.  Rude  or  tur- 
bulent, [r.]     "  Bear-garden  sport."    Johnson. 

BEAr'HERD  (bir'herd),  n.     A  keeper  of  bears. 

BeAr'jNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  giving  birth. 

For  in  travail  of  his  bearing,  his  mother  was  first  dead. 

Jio'iert  of  Gloucester, 

2.  Air  ;  mien  ;  behavior  ;  deportment. 

That  is  Claudio  ;  I  know  him  by  his  hearing.  Shak. 

3.  Endurance  ;  suffering  ;  as,  "  An  evil  be- 
yond bearing." 

4.  Connection  ;  relation  ;  dependency, 

I  shall  discuss  them  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  appear  to 
me  best  adapted  for  showing  their  mutual  heariiign  and  rela- 
tions. Burke. 

5.  (Naut.)  The  direction  of  one  place  or  thing 
from  another  by  the  points  of  the  compass  :  — 
the  position  of  any  distant  object  with  respect  to 
that  of  a  ship,  i.  e.  ahead,  astern,  abreast,  (S.c. : 
pi.  the  widest  part  of  a  vessel  below  the  plank 
sheer.  —  To  take  bearings,  to  ascertain  how  ob- 
jects lie  with  respect  to  points  of  the  compass. 

6.  (Arch.)  The  span  of  a  beam  or  rafter,  or 
that  part  which  is  without  support.  U'eale. 

7.  (Mech.)  That  part  of  a  shaft  or  spindle 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  supports.      M'eale. 

8.  (Fine  Arts.)  pi.  The  mutual  relations  of 
the  parts  of  a  figure.  Weale. 

9.  (Her.)  pi.  The  charges  that  fill  an  escutch- 
eon or  coat  of  arms.  Johnson. 

10.  (Hort.)  The  act  of  producing  fruit ;  as, 
"  A  tree  may  be  injured  by  prolific  bearing." 

BEAr'ING,^.  a.  That  bears  ;  sustaining;  yielding. 

BeAr'(NG-CL6TH,  n.  The  cloth  with  which  a 
child  is  covered  when  carried  to  church  to  be 
baptized.  Shak. 

BEAr'ISH,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  bear.  "We 
call  men  . .  .  sheepish,  o:arish."  Harris. 

BEAr'LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  bear.  Shak. 

BEArN  (b4rn),  n.  [Goth,  bam ;  A.  S.  beam.']  A 
child.  —  See  Bairx. 

They  say  beams  are  blessings.  Shak. 

BEAr'Sj'-BREECH     (bArz'brech),    n.       A    vulgar 

name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Acanthus;  —  called 

Silso  branfc-ursine.  —  See  Acanthcs.     Loudon, 

BEAr'S'-EAR,  n.  A  plant ;  auricula  or  sanicle  ; 
Cortusa  Matthioli.  Loudon. 

BEAR'§'-FOOT  (bArz'fut),  n.  (Bot.)  An  orna- 
mental evergreen  bush,  with  deep-green  and 
finely-divided  leaves,  which  are  poisonotis ; 
Helleborus  fwtidus.  Loudon. 

BEAr'§'-GREASE,  n.  The  grease  or  oil  of  the 
bear,  used  as  a  cosmetic.  Booth. 


A,  E,   I,  O,  U,  Y,  lo7ig;   A,  6,  I,  6,  &,  Y,  short;    A,  f,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  oiscwre.  —  fArE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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BEAUTIFY 


BEAr  -SKlN,  or  BEAr'^'-SKIn,  n.  The  skin  of 
a  bear :  — a  thick  cloth  with  a  long  pile. 

BEAr*!J'-WORT  (b4K'wUrt),  n.    An  herb. 

BEAr'-WArd,  n.    A  keeper  of  bears.         Shak. 

BEAr'-WHELP,  n.  The  cub  of  a  bear.    Drayton. 

BEAST,  n.  [L.  bestia ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  bextia;  Fr.  bestp, 
oxbfte,  —  Dut.  beest;  Gcr.  6jV'a<.]  An  animal, 
distinguished  from  insects,  fishes,  birds,  and 
man ;  a  four-footed  animal ;  a  quadruped ;  a 
brute  ;  —  an  irrational  animal,  opposed  to  man. 

O  jiulKTiient,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beattr.  S/iat. 
Syn.  —  The  words  brojit  and  brulr.  are  applied  to 
■niin.-il.s  rrdiiiriioiily  to  quadrupedH),  aH  distinituJHlicd 
from  lurds,  fislies,  and  inserts.  Brn.itt  of  tlie  forest ; 
bra-iti  of  tile  fiidd  ;  beauts  of  burden,  never  brutes  of 
burden.  —  See  Ammal. 

BEAST,  n.     A  game  at  cards,  like  loo.  Scott. 

BEAST'ING^,  n.  ;>/.     See  BtESTlNOS. 

BE.\ST'LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  beast.  Mountagu. 

BEAST'I.I-Nftss,  n.  Brutishness ;  brutality. 
"  Loathed  their  beastliness."  Spenser 

BEAST'LV,  a.  1.  Brutal ;  having  the  nature  of 
beasts ;  brutish.  "  You  beastly  knave,  know 
you  no  reverence  ?  "  IShak. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  beasts.  "  Beastly  di- 
vinities and  groves  of  gods."  Prior. 

BEAST'LY,  ad.     In  the  manner  of  a  beast,     [r.] 

BEAT,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  beatan ;  Ger.  batten ;  L.  ba- 
tuo ;  It.  battere ;  Sp.  batir ;  Fr.  battre.]  [j.  beat  ; 

pp.  BEATING,  KE.VTEN  or  BEAT.] 

1.  To  strike  repeatedly ;  to  knock ;  to  hit ; 
to  lay  blows  upon.  "  He  bKot  his  breasts,  he 
tore  his  hair.'  Dryden.  "  I  prithee  beat  thy 
drum."  Shak. 

2.  To  pound ;  to  bruise ;  to  break  into  pieces 
or  into  powder  by  repeated  blows. 

and  thou  shalt  heat 
Exod.  XXX.  .'M. 


Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices; 
•ome  of  it  very  small. 


3.  To  free  from  straw  or  chaff;  to  thresh. 

She  frieaned  in  the  field,  and  teat  out  that  she  had  irlcaned 
nntil  even.  Rufh  ii.  17. 

4.  To  hammer  ;  to  forge. 

They  shall  bent  their  swords  into  plonghshares,  and  their 
•pears  into  pruning-hoolis.  ba.  ii,  4. 

5.  To  agitate  by  repeated  blows.  "  Eggs  .  .  . 
are  often  beaten  up  raw."  Ii.  Ency. 

6.  To  dash  against. 

While  winds  and  storms  his  loftv  forehead  heat,— 
The  common  fate  of  ali  that's  hfgh  or  grcut.  /'o;)C. 

7.  To  go  over,  or  scour,  with  accompaniment 
of  noises  and  other  means  to  rouse  game. 

Together  let  us  tieat  this  ample  fleld; 

Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert,  yield.  Pope. 

8.  To  tread,  as  a  path. 

Pass  awful  gulfs,  and  tieat  my  painfull  way.        Stachnore. 
He  that  will  know  the  truth  of  things  must  leave  the  com- 
mon and  lieaten  track.  lAtcke. 

9.  To  conquer  ;  to  overcome ;  to  subdue ;  to 
vanquish  ;  to  excel  or  surpass  in  a  contest. 

Pyrrhns  .  .  .  beat  the  Carthaginians  at  sea.         Arbutlinot. 

10.  To  harass ;  to  perplex  ;  to  subject  to 
painful  labor  ;  to  overlabor. 

It  is  no  point  nf  wisdom  for  a  man  to  beat  his  brains  about 
things  ini|K>ssible.  Huktwill. 

To  beat  back,  to  force  or  drive  back.  "  Levy  men, 
and  brat  him  back."  Shak. —  To  beat  dottn^  to  baiter  ; 
tooverturn.  "  Will  you  4eot  doir«  the  door.'"  Sliak. 
To  put  down  ;  to  subdue.  "  Coiirafie  may  brat  down 
our  foes."  Skak.  To  cause  to  be  abated  or  lessened, 
as  the  price  of  any  thine.  "  Usury  brats  down  the 
price  of  land."  Bacon.    To  endeavor  to  get  abated. 

Beat*  (toirn  the  price,  and  threatens  still  to  buy.  Drj/iien, 
— To  brat  boUow,  or  to  bmt  all  hollow,  to  surpass  or  over- 
come completely.  [Vtilgar.l — To  brat  into,  lo  teach 
by  laborious  re|>etitlon.  [Vul^'ar.] — To  brat  out,  to 
flatten  by  hannnerini;:  —  to  overcome  by  fatigue. — 
To  beat  the  hour,  to  go  on  foot ;  to  walk.  —  To  beat 
time,  to  measure  time  by  a  beating  motion  of  the  hand 
or  foot. 

(.Vi7.)  To  beat  an  alarm,  to  five  notice  of  dancer  by 
beat  of  drum. —  To  beat  a  charge,  to  give  notic*  to 
charge  the  enemy. —  To  bent  a  parley,  to  give  a  sig- 
nal for  a  conference  with  the  enemy To  brat  the 

general,  to  give  notice  to  the  troops' to  march.  —  To 
beat  the  reeeille,  to  give  notice  for  leaving  quarters. — 
To  beat  the  tattoo,  to  give  notice  for  retiring  to  quar- 
ters. —  To  beat  tlie  troop,  to  give  notice  to  soldiers  to 
repair  to  their  colors. — To  brat  to  arms,  to  give  notice 
to  soldiers  to  repair  to  their  arms. 

Syn.  —  To  brat  is  to  give  many  blows;  to  strike. 
to  give  a  single  blew  ;  to  hit,  to  touch  the  object  aimed 


at.  to  ftnadli,  Mtrike  with  an  in«iriiinenl  or  somelbing 
heavy. 

BEAT,  V.  n.  1.  To  move  in  a  pulsatory  manner, 
or  with  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  stroke. 

My  tein|>erale  pulse  does  regularly  beat.  Drpdtm. 

2.  To  dash,  as  a  flood  or  storm. 

Public  envyacemcth  to  beat  chiefly  upon  miniatera. 

Bacon. 

3.  To  act  upon  with  violence. 

The  lun  beat  upon  the  brad  of  Jonah,  that  be  AIntrd. 

Jo„.  Iv.  8. 

4.  To  throb ;  to  be  in  agitation.  "  Witen 
this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat."  Campbell. 

A  turn  or  two  I  Ml  walk 
To  still  my  Uatiny  mind.  Shot, 

5.  To  be  incessantly  revolving  some  purpose 
or  idea ;  to  pore  upon. 

Tliinc  eyes  and  thouphta 
Bt:at  on  a  crown,  the  treasure  of  lliy  heart.  Shak. 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  tuntimj  un 
The  strangeness  of  this  business.  Shak. 

6.  (Mus.)  To  make  a  motion  with  the  hand 
or  foot  for  measuring  time.  Moore, 

7.  (.V«M<.)  To  make  progress  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  wind  by  making  use  of  a 
part  of  its  force  to  impel  the  ship  at  an  angle 
to  the  desired  course,  alternating  on  the  right 
and  the  left. 

To  beat  about,  to  search.  "  To  find  an  honest  man 
J  beat  about."  Pope,  —  To  brat  upon,  to  repeat ;  to  en- 
force by  repetition.  "  How  frequently  doth  the  Scrip- 
ture beat  upon  this  cause  I  "  HakewiU.  —  To  beat  up 
for,  (Mil.)  to  make  an  effort  to  enlist;  as,  "To  beat 
up  for  recruits." 

BEAT  [bct,  IF.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  bSt,  P.],  i.  &.  p. 
from  beat.  —  See  Beat. 

<^"  The  past  time  of  this  verb  is,  by  the  English, 
uniformly  pronounced  like  the  present."     H'alker, 

BEAT,  n.     1.  A  stroke  ;  manner  of  striking. 

He  with  0  caieless  beat 
Struck  out  the  mute  crealk>n  at  a  heat.  Dryden. 

2.  A  pulsation  ;  as,  "  The  heart  makes  from 
60  to  70  beats  in  a  minute." 

3.  A  round  or  course  ridden  or  perambulat- 
ed ;  as,  "  The  beat  of  a  watchman  in  a  city." 

4.  {Mus.)  The  motion  of  the  hand  or  foot  in 
measuring  time: — a  reversed  shake  without  a 
turn;  a  short  note:  —  a  pulsation  resulting 
from  the  joint  vibrations  of  two  sounds  of  the 
same  strength,  and  of  nearly  the  same  pitch. 

BEAT'EN  (bg'tn),  p.  a.  1.  Marked  with  tracks; 
much  travelled. 

What  makes  vou,  sir,  so  late  abroad. 

Without  a  guide,  and  this  no  beaten  road?     Dn/tlen. 

2.  Rendered  trite  by  frequent  discussion  ; 
hackneyed ;  as,  "  A  beaten  topic." 

BEAT'pR,  n.  One  who  beats:  —  the  instrument 
used  in  beating. 

The  greatest  schoolmaster  of  our  time  wa«  the  greatest 
beater.  Aecham. 

t  BEATH,  r.  a.  To  bathe  in  fire  ;  to  dry  or  harden 
by  exposure  to  fire,  as  wood.  Spenser. 

BE-A-TIF'IC,  i  (I.   [L.  6ea/»/?cMS,  making  hap- 

BE-A-t1f'|-CAL,  S  RV  ;  beatus,  happv,  and  facto, 

to  make.]      AflTording  heavenly  bliss ;  making 

completely  happy.    "  Vision  beatific."    Milton. 

BE-A-TIF'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  complete  hap- 
piness. "         '  Hakitcill. 

BP-AT-I-FJ-CA'TIQN,  n.  [Fr.  beatification.]  Act 
of  beatifying.  — (Cath.  Cktin'h.)  A  declaration 
by  the  pope  that  a  person  is  happy  or  in  heaven 
after  death,  and  therefore  to  be  reverenced  as 
blessed,  but  not  to  receive  the  honors  due  to 
saints,  which  are  conferred  by  canonization. 

B5-At'|-FV,  r.  a.  [L.  beatifico,  beatificattts  ; 
beatus,  happy,  and/twio,  to  make  ;  Fr.  b'otijier.] 

[i.  BK.ATIFIEU;  pp.  BEATIFYIXO,  BKATIKIKD.] 

1.  To  make  happy ;  to  bless  with  celestial 
enjoyment.     "  Beatified  saints."        Hammond. 

2.  {Cath.  Church^  To  pronounce  or  declare 
to  be  admitted  to  heaven  and  to  be  worthy  of 
reverence,  though  not  canonized. 

A  hospital  erected  by  a  shoemaker,  who  has  l)»en  l^vtited, 
though  never  sainted.  A'lihmm. 

No  person  can  be  beatified  till  fifty  years  after  his  death. 

Eden. 

BEAT'INO,  n.    1.  Act  of  Striking :— correction 

by  blows.  B.  Jonson. 

2.    {Saut.)    The  making  of  progress  at  sea 

against  the  wind  by  a  zigsag  course.         Crabb. 


3.  {Mum  )  A  piiUation  produced  in  an  organ 
by  piiieH  of  the  HatiiP  key,  when  they  are  not 
exactly  in  uni»on,  or  when  their  vibration*  are 
not  perfectly  equal  in  velocity.  Muore. 

BE-AT'I-TLOE,  n.  [L.  beatitudo ;  beatus,  happy  ; 
Fr.  b  atitufU.] 

1.  Cnnsumniate  bliss  ;  blessedness  ;  felicity ; 
heavenly  joy.  Bp.  Taylor. 

About  him  all  the  (anelltm  nf  haavni 

Stood  thick  ■•  stars,  and  ft-om  his  sight  reerired 

llratilurlr  post  utltranrr.  JIdtom, 

2.  .\  declaration  of  the  blesaedness  belong, 
ing  to  particular  virtues,  made  by  our  Saviour  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Christ,  on  the  mountain,  taught  the  prrA>rtioning  of  th« 
law  wh(  n  he  pronounced  tliusc  stniiin  l/tatiimdn  iwvrr  albre 
heard  of.  frfot 

Syn.  — See  Happiness. 

BEAU  (la),  n.;  pi.  Fr.  BRAt7x;  Eng.  itrArx  or 
BEAi'!}  (M/.).  [Fr.  beau,  fair,  beautiful.]  A  man 
of  dress  ;  a  fop ;  a  gallant ;  a  lover. 

What  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  please  the  Mr?  DrfUem. 

BEAUFET  (b«  «i),  n.  [A.  S.  beod,  a  table,  and 
/a-t,  a  cup;  Fr.  tu'fet.]  A  cui>boanl  or  niche, 
with  a  canopy,  at  the  end  of  a  nail.         Britton. 

BEAUFIN  (b«'-),  n.  A  species  of  apple.     /*.  Cye. 

BEJtU  IDFJlL  (l.sVdl-»ror  b»-l-d«»l),  n.  [Fr., 
ideal  beattty."]  A  species  of  beauty  or  excel- 
lence created  by  the  fancy,  and  existing  only 
in  the  imagination  ;  ideal  excellence.   Qu.  7^. 

BEAU'ISH  (bS'inh),  a.     Foppish  ;  like  a  beau. 

A  beauith  young  spark  with  a  sword  by  bb  side.      Bgrom. 

BFjJU-MOJVDE  (Ift-ni8nd' or  hS-mSnd')  [I'ft-tnSnd', 
If.  Sm.  Mnror  ;  lid'niSnd,  P. ;  Ii*-ni6nd  ,  •/«. ;  l*- 
niSnd'  or  bs'niSng',  A'.],  n.  [Fr.  beau,  fine,  fair, 
and  monde,  world.]  The  gay  or  fashionable 
world.     "  She  courted  the  beau-monde."  Prior, 

BEAU-M6NT'ITE  (l6-m6Dt'lf),  n.  {Min.)  A  hy. 
drosilicate  of  copper.  Jackson. 

t  BEAU-PEER',  or  BEAU'-PERE  (bd-),  n.  [Fr. 
beau,  and  A.  S. /era,  a  companion.]  A  good 
companion  or  friend.  "  The  saints  with  their 
beau-peers."  Fletcher. 

BEAU-PLEAD'gR  (1^),  n.  [Old  Fr.  beau-plaider.] 
{Eng.  Late.)  Literally,  fair  pleading;  but,  in 
realitv,  specious  or  false  pleading;  —  forraerW 
punis'hed  with  a  fine.  Crabb. 

BEAU'SHiP  (hS'shlp),  n.  The  character  and 
qualitv  of  a  beau  :  —  the  humorous  title  of  a  man 
of  fashion.  "  What  his  beauship  says."  Dryden. 

II  BEAU'Tf-OCS  [I  a'tf-as,  P.  J.  Ja.  R. ;  ba'lyna, 
E.  F.  K.;  bu'chus,  ,S.  ;  bO'chf-iia,  II'. ;  ba'tf-Ha 
or  but'yiig,  I'^m.l,  «.  [Fr.  6«ii/fr,  beauty.]  Fair; 
beautiful.     [Seldom  used  in  prose.] 

I  can.  Petnichio,  help  thee  to  a  wifir. 

With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  and  beauleomt.    Stat. 

II  BEAU-T5-OUS-LY  (bQ'i?-a»-l?),  ad.  In  a  beau- 
teous manner.  Bp.  Taylor. 

II  BEAU'T5-Ol  8-N£88  (ba't?-u»-»«a),  n.   Beauty. 

'*  Less  virtue  and  less  beauteouanet*."     Donne. 
BEAU'TI-Fi-fR  (lu't?-n-?r),  n.     He  who,  or  that 

which,  beautifies.  Costard. 

BEAU'T|-fCl  (ba'i^-fQI),  a.  Having  the  quali- 
ties that  constitute  beauty  ;  pleasing  to  the  eve, 
to  the  ear,  or  to  the  mind ;  syiniuetrical ;  bir ; 
handsome ;  fine ;  pretty  ;  becoming  ;  graceful ; 
elegant. 

The  most  important  part  of  Minting  la  to  kaov  what  la 
most '<r<i»>>/Win  naturci  that  which  is  iuo<( ftraaff^W  ks  tlia 
must  noblesuttjift.  Itrptlrm. 

Syn.  —  Beautiful,  handsome,  prettp,  Jiur,  fair,  and 
graceful  are  all  ti-riiis  applied  Ui  what  i»  pleaiiiiic,  ea- 
pecially  to  tin?  eye  ;  but  of  tlieiw  epithelx,  beagl^ful  ia 
the  strongeiit  ami  moiit  coiiiprehenf>ivp,  and  it  is  venr 
variou.-<ly  applied  to  whatever  m  lu  bo  loved  or  ao- 
niired  ;  an,  A  beautiful  woman  ;  beautiful  nrrncry ;  a 
beautiful  |M>em  ;  a  beautiful  ventiMiont.  tlioitgbt,  4ic. ; 
a  kanAitome  man  ;  a  handteme  buildinc  ;  a  hamd^taam 
performance  ;  a  pretlg  child  ;  a  Jine  lady  ;  a  Jint  prna- 
pert  ;  a  fair  lady  ;  a  fair  compiexioii  ;  a  gracrful 
manner. 

BEAC'TI-fCuLY  (ba'»?-fai-l?).  ad.  In  a  beauti- 
ful manner.  "Beautifully  diversified."  Melmoth. 

BEAU'TI-F<>I,-i\fe5S  (l.a'i?-fai-n«»),  n.      BeautT. 

"  Innate  . . .  beauti fulness  of  virtue."  HallytrelL 
BEAr'T|-FY  (ba'ie-fl),  r.  <i.    f^Fr.  A«?»//<,  beautT, 

and  L.  faeio,  to  make  ;  Old  Vr.  benMti^r.]     [i. 

BKAvririKD;  pp.  beaitikyixo.  rkavtified.] 
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To  make  beautiful ;  to   adorn ;  to  add  beauty 
to ;  to  embellish  ;  to  decorate  ;  to  grace. 

There  is  charity  and  justice;  and  the  one  serves  to  height- 
en and  beautyu  tlie  other.  Atlerimry. 
See  Adorn. 


Syn 
BEAU'T|-FY,  r.  n 


To  grow  beautiful. 


It  must  be  a  prospect  pleading  to  God  himself  to  see  his 
creation  for  ever  beautifying  in  his  presence.  Addison. 

BEAU'TJ-FY-ING,  n.  The  act  of  rendering  beau- 
tiful.    "  Artificial  beaut  if ijing."        Bp.  Taylor. 

BEAU'TJ-LESS,  o.     Without  beauty.    "  Unamia- 
ble,  beautiless  reprobate."     [r.]         Hammond. 
BEAU'TY  (bu'te),  w.     \lX,.beUa;  ¥t.beaute.'\ 

1.  Tfiat  assemblage  of  graces,  or  proportion 
of  parts,  which  produces  a  certain  agreeable 
emotion  or  feeling,  or  which  pleases  the  senses, 
especially  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

He  will  always  see  the  most  beautii  whose  affections  are 
warmest  and  most  exercised,  whose  imagination  is  tl\c  most 
powerful,  and  who  has  most  accustomed  liimself  to  attend  to 
the  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Jeffny- 

It  was  a  very  proper  answer  to  bim  who  asked  why  any 
man  sliould  be  delighted  with  ticanty.  that  it  was  a  question 
that  none  but  a  blind  man  could  asV.  Clarendon. 

The  criterion  of  true  hemity  is,  that  it  increases  on  exami- 
nation;  of  false,  that  it  lessens.  GreviUe. 

2.  That  by  which  the  perception  of  truth  or 
of  traits  of  excellence  in  character  or  in  literary 
composition  is  adapted  to  please  the  mind  ;  as, 
"  The  beavty  of  a  theorem,  or  of  a  demonstra- 
tion "  ;  "  The  beauty  of  a  good  life  "  ;  "  The 
beauty  of  a  fine  poem." 

He  hath  a  dai'.y  beauty  in  his  life.  Shak, 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.  Keats. 

3.  A  particular  grace  or  feature  that  is  pleas- 
ing ;  any  part  more  excellent  than  the  rest  in 
the  productions  of  nature  or  the  works  of  man. 

The  ancient  pieces  are  beautiful  because  they  resemble 
the  beauties  of  nature.  Dryden. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  I  the  beavty  of  the  world! 
th«  paragou  of  animals!  Shale. 

This  gave  me  occasion  of  looking  back  on  some  beauties 
of  my  (uthor  iu  his  former  books.  Dryden. 

4.  A  beautiful  person,  particularly  a  woman. 
''  All  the  beauties  of  the  East.''  Milton. 

The  pale,  unripened  beauties  of  the  North.  Addison. 

5.  Comeliness  of  features  or  grace  of  person. 

To  sjve  pain  is  the  tyranny,  to  make  happy  the  true  em- 
pire, of  beauty.  '"    ' 
Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good, 
A  shining  gloss  that  fadeth  suddenly. 

t  BEAU'TY  (bu'te),  t).a.     To  beautify. 

BEAU'TY-BEAM-ING,  a.  Diffusing  beauty;  ra- 
diant with  beauty.  Thomson. 

BEAU'TY-SPOT  (Im'te-sp8t),  n.  A  patch  of  black 
silk  placed  to  heighten  some  beauty  by  contrast ; 
a  foil.     "■  A.  beauty-sjjot  ot  \i\Ac\i.  Dryden. 

BEAU'TY- WAN 'ING,  a.     Declining  in  beauty. 

A  beauty-wanina  and  distressed  widow.  Shak. 

BE.^UX-ESPR/rS  {hoz'es-pi5'),n.pl.  [Fr.]  Men 
of  wit  or  genius.  Qu.  Rev. 

BEA'vpR  (bs'ver),  M.  [L.^fiber;  A.  S.  befer,  Dut. 
berer  ;  Ger.  biber ;  Fr.  biii-7-e.'\ 

1.  (Zoi/l.)  An  am- 
phibious rodent  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  Cas- 
tor, valued  for  its  fur 
and  for  a  peculiar 
substance  found  in 
its  groin,  and  known 
as  castoreum,  or  castor.  Beaver. 

Nor  is  the  provident  industrv  of  animals  confined  to  in- 
sects, since  it  is  to  be  found  in  divers  of  the  greater  animals, 
particularly  in  bearem.  Boi/le. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  beaver  ;  as,  "  A  hat  made 
of  beater." 

3.  A  hat,  so  called  from  being  made  of  the 
fur  of  the  beaver. 

You  see  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat;  a  deaf  man 
would  think  he  was  cheapening  a  beaver,  when  he  is  talking 
of  the  fate  of  the  nation.  Addison. 

BEA'VpR,  a.  Made  of  the  fur  of  the  beaver.  "  In 
a  mantle  and  a  bearer  hat."  Chaucer. 

BEA'vpR,  n.  [¥t.  bar-iere ;  have,  foam,  slaver; 
It.  bavirra ;  bava,  slaver.  —  Fr.  bouvoir,  to  drink, 
as  enabling  the  wearer  to  drink.  Stevenson.] 

1.  The  movable  face-guard  of  a  helmet. 

Ham.    Then  saw  you  not  his  face? 

Hor.    O,  yes,  my  lord;  he  wore  hie  Ixaver  up.        Shak. 

2.  A  helmet. 

I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  hearer  on. 

His  ciiisses  on  his'thighs,  gallantly  armed. 

Rise  from  the  ground  like  feathered  Mercury.      Shak, 


Steele. 
Shak. 

Shak. 


BEA'VJRED  (bs'verd),  a.    Wearing  a  beaver  hat. 
His  heavered  brow  a  birchen  garlani  wears.  I'ojie. 

BEA'V^.R-RAT,  n.     The  musk-rat.  Ogilcie. 

BEA'V?R-TEEN,  w.  Fustian  of  a  strong  twilled 
texture  shorn  after  being  dyed.  W.  Ency. 

t  B^-BLEED',  V.  a.    To  make  bloody.      Chaucer. 
Bf-BLIND',  V.  a.     To  blind.  Gascoigne. 

t  Bf-BLOOD'  (be-hlud'),       )  ^.  „,  To  make  bloody, 
t  B5-BLOOD'Y  (be-blud  e),  S  Sheldon. 

t  B5-BL6t',  v.  a.    To  stain.  Chaucer. 

B?-BLUB'B5RED,/».  a.  Swollen.  "  Her  eyes  all 
beblubbered  with  tears."  Shelton. 

BEC-A-Fl'Cb  (bek-?-fe'k5)  [b«k-9-fe'ko,  S.  W.  J. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  bek-9-fi'ko.  P.],  n.  [It.  beccafi- 
co  ;  becca7-e,  to  peck,  and  Jlco,  a  fig  ;  Sp.  beca- 
figo.]  A  small  bird  that  feeds  on  figs  ;  fig- 
pecker;  epicurean  warbler.  Pope. 

B?-CALM'  (be-kam'),  v.  a.     [A.  S.  be  and  calm.] 

[i.  BECALMED  ;  pp.  BECALMING,  BECALMED.] 

1.  To  cause  to  be  calm  ;  to  keep  from  agita- 
tion ;  to  make  tranquil ;  to  quiet ;  to  calm. 

Perhaps  prosperity  becalmed  his  breast; 

Perhaps  the  wind  just  shifted  from  the  east.        Pope. 

2.  To  detain  from  progress,  as  a  ship,  by  a 
calm.     "  A  man  becalmed  at  sea."  Locke. 

These  small  ships,  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  were 
suddenly  becalmed.  Hackluyt. 

Syn.  —  To  calm  is  to  stop  motion  ;  to  becalm  is  to 
witlihold  from  motion.     Johnson. 

B5-CALM'|NG  (be-kam'jng),  n.     A  calm  at  sea. 
Other  unlucky  accidents  ofltimes  happen  in  these  seas, 
especially  in  beculmings.  sir  T.  Herbert. 

Bg-CAME',  i.  from  become.    See  Become. 
BEC'ARD,  w.  (Or?!iVA.)  A  passerine  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily Muscicapidce,  and  sub-family  Tityrinm.  Gray. 
B5-CAU§E'  (be-kSiz'),  conj.     \by  and  catise.] 

1.  For  the  cause  that ;  for  the  reason  that ; 
on  this  account  that. 

Why  is  our  food  so  very  sweet  ? 

Because  we  earn  before  we  eat.  Cotton. 

2.  On  account ;  by  reason  ;  —  followed  by  of. 

AH  ye  shall  be  offended  because  of  me  this  night. 

Matt.  XX vi.  31. 

3.  t  In  order  that. 

And  the  multitude  rebuked  them,  because  they  should 
hold  their  peace.  Matt.  xx.  31. 

Bt;-CHANCE',  V.  n.     To  befall ;  to  happen. 

All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  at  Milan.  Sliak. 

B]E;-CHAnce',  ad.  Accidentally  ;  by  chance.  "  We, 
bechance,  lost  our  sovereign  lord."        Grafton. 

Bg-CHARM',  V.  a.  To  captivate  ;  to  charm.  "  My 
reason  long  hath  been  becharmed."  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

BECHE-DE-MER  (bish'de-mir),  n.  [Fr.l  Sea 
cucumber  or  trepang ;  a  species  of  Ilolothuria. 
When  gutted,  pressed,  and  dried,  it  is  esteemed 
a  luxury  by  the  Chinese.  Craig. 

t  BE'jCHIc,  n.  [Gr.  Priy(^tKdi,  belonging  to  a  cough ; 
^^1,  a  cough.]     Medicine  for  coughs.  Cotgrave. 

BECK,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  becnan,  or  bicnian.]  To  make 
a  sign  by  a  nod  ;  to  beckon. 

Who 's  he  but  bowed  if  this  great  prince  but  becked^  Drayton. 

BECK,  V.  a.  To  call  by  a  motion  of  the  head  ;  to 
beckon. 

Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  bock. 

When  gold  and  silver  beck  mc  to  come  on.  Shak. 

BECK,  n.     [A.  S.  beacen,  a  sign.] 

1.  A  sign  with  the  head  ;  a  nod. 

Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles. 

Nods,  and  Vets,  and  wreathed  smiles.  Milton. 

2.  [A.  S.  becc,  a  brook.]      A  small  stream. 

The  brooks,  the  becks,  the  rills,  the  rivulets.      Drayton. 

BECK'^T,  n.     1.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  rope  placed 

so  as  to  confine  a  spar  or  another  rope  :  —  a 

handle  made  of  rope  in  a  circular  form.    Dana. 

2.  A  spade  used  in  digging  turf.      Hallitoell. 

BECK'ON  (bSk'kn),  t).  n.  [A.  S.  becnan,  or  bicnian, 
to  beckon  to.]  [i.  beckoned  ;  pp.  beckoning, 
BECKONED.]  To  make  a  sign  or  call  attention 
by  motion  of  the  head  or  hand. 

Alexander  beckoned  with  the  hand,  and  would  have  made 
his  defence  unto  the  people.  Acts  xix.  33. 

BECK'ON  (bfikkn),  v.  a.     To  call  by  a  sign. 


It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it. 


I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 
ys  I  must  not  stay 
I  you  cmnot  see, 
cko 


Shak 


I  see  a  h  luj 
Whicli  beckons  me  away.  TickelL 

BfiCK'ON  (befc'kn),  n.  A  sign  made  with  the  head 
or  hand  without  words  ;  a  beck. 

He  runs  into  his  arms  at  the  first  beckon.         BoUng^oke. 

t  B^-CLTp',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  beclyppan.]  To  embrace. 
"  He  took  a  child,  .  .  .  and,  when  he  had  he- 
clipped  him,  he  said  to  them."  Wicklijf'e. 

Bg-CLOUD',  V.  a.  \i.  beclouded  ;  pp.  becloid- 
ING,  beclouded.]  To  dim  ;  to  obscure.  "  Storms 
of  tears  becloud  his  eyes.  '  Fletcher. 

B^-COME'  (he-kuin'),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  becuman,  to 
happen,  to  befall.]  {i.  became  ;  pp.  becoming, 
BECOME.]  To  enter  into  some  state  or  con- 
dition by  a  change  from  some  other ;  to  be 
changed  to  ;  to  be. 

TiMS  sensible,  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kueaded  clod.  Shak. 

This  man  is  now  become  a  god.  Shak. 

To  become  of,  to  be  the  fate  of;  to  be  the  end  of;  to 
be  the  final  condition  of. 

Perplexed  with  thoughts,  what  would  become 

Of  mc  and  all  mankind.  Milton. 

B?-C6me'  (be-kum'),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  cioeman,  to 
please  ;  Ger.  bequemen.]  \i.  became  ;  pp.  be- 
coming, BECOME.]  To  be  suitable  to ;  to  be 
fit ;  to  be  proper  or  appropriate  for. 

Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  I.ecome  the  mouth  as  well.       Shak. 
Wycherly  was  of  my  opinion,  or,  rather,  I  of  his;  for  it 
becomes  me  so  to  speak  of  so  excellent  a  poet.  Dryden. 

B5-c6m'ING,  a.  That  pleases  by  propriety  or 
fitness;  comely ;  graceful ;  suitable;  proper; 
fit ;  meet.     "  Becoming  graces."  Stickling. 

Syn.  —  Becoming  dress  or  manner;  graceful  atti- 
tude ;  suitable  furniture  ;  comely  figure  ;  proper  for  the 
purpose ;  fit  for  the  season  ;  meet  for  tlie  occasion. 

t  B5-c6m'{NG,  n.    An  ornament.  Shak. 

B^-COM'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  becoming  or  proper 
manner.     '■^  Becomingly  reWgwus."  More. 

B^-c6m'ING-NESS,  n.  Suitableness;  fitness; 
propriety.     "  Becomingness  of  yiriue."  Delany. 

Bt:-CRIP'PLE,  V.  a.    To  make  lame.  More. 

Bf-CiJRL',  V.  a.    To  adorn  by  curling.       Search. 

BED,  n.     [A.  S.,  Icel.  <Sf  Dut.  bed  ;  Ger.  bett.] 

1.  Something  made  to  sleep  on  ;  a  couch. 

On  my  knees  I  beg 
That  you  '11  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food.    Shak. 

2.  Marriage,     [r.] 

George,  the  eldest  son  of  this  second  bed.  Clarendon. 

3.  A  bank  of  earth,  or  raised  plot,  in  a  garden. 

Ere  he  gives 
The  beds  the  trusted  treasure  of  their  seeds.     Cowper. 

4.  The  bottom  of  a  channel  or  watercourse. 

The  great  magazine  for  all  kinds  of  treasure  is  supposed  to 
be  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  Addison. 

5.  {Masonry.)  The  horizontal  surface  on 
which  the  stones  or  bricks  of  a  wall  lie  in 
courses.  The  under  stirface  of  a  stone  or  brick 
is  called  its  under  bed,  and  the  upper  surface 
its  upper  bed.  When  a  stone  or  slate  is  used 
only  for  external  covering,  the  under  surf'ace  is 
called  the  bed.  Weak. 

6.  {Geol.  &  Mining.)  A  seam  or  horizontal 
vein,  as  of  ore  ;  a  stratum  ;  a  layer.  Cr'abb. 

7.  (Mech.)  The  foundation  or  solid  and  fixed 
part  of  a  machine  upon  which  the  working 
parts  are  fastened ;  as,  "  The  bed  of  a  lathe  "  ; 
*'  The  bed  of  an  engine." 

8.  (Gunnery.)  The  thick  plank  at  the  top  of 
a  gun  carriage:  —  a  thick  plank  hollowed  out 
to  receive  a  mortar.  Crabb. 

To  be  brought  to  bed,  to  be  delivered  of  a  cliild.- 
To  make  the  bed,  to  put  the  bed  in  order  after  it  lias 
been  used.  —  From  bed  and  board.  (Law.)  applied  to  a 
partial  or  qualified  divorce,  by  which  the  parties  are 
required  to  live  separate,  tlie  wife  being  supported  by 
an  allowance  from  the  husband's  estate. 

BED,  r.  a.     [A.  S.  beddian,  to  go  to  bed.]      [t. 

BEDDED  ;  pp.   BEDDING,  BEDDED.] 

1.  t  To  place  in  bed. 

She  was  publicly  contracted,  stated  as  a  bride,  and  sol- 
emnly bedded.  Bacon- 

2.  t  To  make  partaker  of  the  bed. 

They  have  married  rae. 
I'll  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  feci/  her.  Shak 

3.  To  place  in  earth,  as  seed  or  plants. 


A,  E,   I,  6,   V,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;    A,  5,  |,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,    FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    H^IK.  HER: 


BED 
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BEE-FLOWER 


4.  To  make  a  bed  or  place  of  rest  for. 

A  iiwke  bedtled  hiniself  under  the  threahold.  L'Fflrange. 

6.  To  put  in  a  lying  position.    "  Your  bedded 
hairs  .  .  •  start  up,  and  stand  on  end."      Shak. 

bEd,  v.  II.    To  occupy  a  bed ;  to  cohabit. 

If  he  be  married,  and  bed  with  hia  wife.  Htteman. 

up-DAB'BLE,  V.  a.     To  bespatter;  to  besprinkle. 

/fetlaUiled  with  the  dew  iind  torn  with  brier*.  S/iak: 

f  B^-U.\PF',  V.  a.    To  make  a  fool  of.     Chaucer. 

BKH'A-OAt,  n.  A  name  applied  to  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Buddhists  in  Burmah.        Makom. 

Bt;-I)AG'GLE,  V.  a.  To  bemire ;  to  bedraggle ;  to 
smear  with  wet  dirt.  lUc/uirdaon. 

BfiD'-ALR,  n.  An  entertainment  at  a  country 
wedding  among  poor  people  in  England.   Ash. 

t  Bp-oARE',  V.  a.    To  defy  ;  to  dare.  Peele. 

t  Bp-D.\nK',  ».  a.     To  darken.     ,  Gower. 

Op-DARK'EN  (-iiar'kn),  r.  a.  To  obscure  ;  to  dark- 
en. "  This  gloomy  day  bedarkened  him."  Ilacket. 

B^-DASH',  v.  a.  To  strike  against ;  to  dash;  to 
besprinkle.  "  Trees  bedashed  with  rain."  Shak. 

B5-dAub',  v.  a.  To  daub  over;  to  besmear. 
"  Bedaubed  in  blood."  S/iak. 

Bf-DAZ'ZLE,  V.  a.  To  dim  by  lustre  ;  to  dazzle. 
"  Bedazzled  by  the  sun."  Shak. 

b£d'-BCig,  n.  A  fetid  house-bug;  Cimex  lectu- 
hrius.  Eng.  Cyc. 

b£d'-ChAiR,  n.  A  chair  for  the  sick  in  bed, 
with  a  movable  back.  W.  Ency. 

b6D'chAM-BPR,  n.    A  chamber  for  a  bed. 

Lordu  of  the  bedchamber,  {Eng.)  officers  of  the  royal 
houoehold  under  tlie  groom  of  the  stole.  Crabb. 

nfeD'CLOTHE^  (ligj'klotriz  or  l)6d'kl6z)  [l)«d'kloz, 
S.  W.  J.  Ja.  K.;  hed'klothz,  P.  F.  R.;  bed'- 
klSthz,  colloquially  l)6d'kloz,  Sm.],  n.  pi.  Cover- 
lets, sheets,  &c.,  for  a  bed.  Shak. 

BED'Df,R,         »,j,    The  nether  stone  of  an  oil- 
Bg-DET'TfR,  ^mill.  Johnson. 

t  BED'D^RN,  n.     [A.  S.]     A  refectory.       Weale. 

BfiD'DING,  w.  [A.  S.  beding.']  The  materials  of 
a  bed  ;  a  bed. 

Bedding  and  clothes  I  will  this  night  provide.     Dryden. 

bEd'D|NG-M6ULD'ING,  n.  (Arch.)  Same  as 
Beumolluino. 

fBp-DEAD'  (bc-d«d'),  V.  a.  To  deaden.  "  Be- 
deaded  and  stupefied."  Hallywell. 

np-DECK',  V.  a.  To  adorn;  to  deck.  "Shoes 
bedecked  with  precious  stones."  Oldys. 

BED'P-GUXr,  or  b6d'5-GAR,  m.  An  excrescence 
or  gall  termed  sweet-brier  sponge, .  found  on 
various  species  of  wild  roses,  and  produced  by 
the  puncture  of  a  small  insect.  Hoblyn. 

BEDE'-HOUSE,  n.  [A.  S.  bead,  a  prayer,  and 
house.'\  A  hospital  or  almshouse,  where  poor 
people  prayed  for  their  benefactors.      Johnson. 

BE'DEL  (bs'dl),  n.    A  petty  officer.  —  See  Bea- 

IIKE. 

BE'DEI^A-RY    (bs'dI-9-r?),  i  „.   Extent  of  a  bea- 

BE'DEL-RY    (bs'dl-r?),         i die's      office. —See 

Beadleky.  Blount. 

BEDE^'MAN,  n.  [A.  S.  bead,  a  prayer,  and  man."] 
One  who  resides  in  a  bede-nouse ;  one  who 
prays  for  another  ;  a  beadsman.  P.  Cyc. 

BP-D£V'1L  (b9-d«v'vl),  v.  a.  1.  To  overcome  by 
ill  treatment ;  to  abuse. 

Recruited  once  more,  I  f(>rgot  all  my  pain. 
And  was  jilted,  and  burnt,  and  (xdevded  again.    Moore. 
He  had  been  flayed  alive  and  bedeviled.  Sterne. 

2.  To  corrupt ;  to  spoil.  Halliicell. 

Bg-DEW'  (b9-da'),  v.  a.  [i.  BEDEWED  ;  pp.  BE- 
DEWING, HEDEWED.]     1.  To  moistcn  witn  dew. 

The  most  precious  tears  are  those  with  which  Heaven  he- 
dewr  the  unburied  head  of  a  soldier.  Ooldsmith. 

2.  To  wet  as  with  dew. 

Let  all  the  tears  that  should  hrdrw  my  hearse 

Be  drops  of  balm  to  sanctify  thy  head.  Shal: 

Bp-DEW'FR  (b?-da'?r),  n.  He  who  or  that  which 
bedews.  Shencood. 


t  B^-DEW'Y  (b?-da'?),  a.  Moist  with  dew.  "Her 
bcdetcy  wings."  Brewer. 

BfiD'FftL-Lt'iW,  n.  One  who  lies  in  the  same  bed. 
Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedj'ettowt.    Sliak, 

BfiD'HANG-ING?,  n.  pi.  Curtains  for  a  bed. 
"The  story  of  the  prodigal  is  worth  a  thousand 
of  these  bcdhanginys."  Shak. 

tBe-DlGHT'  (b9-dn'),  v.  a.  [From  dight.]  To 
dress  ;  to  deck.  Johnson. 

B?-DIGHT',        1^.   [Prom  bedight.]    Adorned; 

01^-mOHT'^D,  )  decked.  "  A  "maitlen  fine  be- 
dight." Gay.  "  Whose  outward  garment  hath 
been  injured  and  ill  bedighted."  Milton, 

Bf-DlM',  V.  a.  To  make  dim  ;  to  darken.  Sidney. 

t  B5-DI§'MAL,  v.  a.    To  make  dismal. 

Bf-Di'ZEN  (b?-dl'zn)  [b?-dl'zn,  S.  \V.  P.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  R. ;  b?-dTz'z«,  Wb.],  v.  a.  To  dress  out ; 
to  decorate  gaudily.  Ileadley. 

B6D'LAM,  n.  [Corrupted  from  Bethlehem,  the 
name  of  a  religious  house  in  London,  converted, 
in  1546,  into  a  hospital  for  the  insane.] 

1.  A  hospital  for  lunatics ;  a  madhouse. 

A  hundred  hedlanis,  to  entertain  the . .  .  Puritans.  Si>elnian. 

2.  t  A  madman ;  an  inhabitant  of  bedlam. 

Let 's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the  bedlain 

To  lead  him  where  he  would;  his  roguish  madness 

Allows  itself  to  any  thing.  Shak. 

BfiD'LAM,  a.  Belonging  to  a  madhouse  ;  insane ; 
crazy.     "  Bedlam  beggars."  Shak. 

BfiD'LAM-ITE,  n.  A  lunatic.  "The  nurse  en- 
ters like  a  frantic  bedlamite."  B.  Jonson. 

B£d'LAM— LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  maniac ;  like 
bedlam.     "  Bedlam-like  and  raving."  Drayton. 

BfiD'LlN-5N,  n.    Linen  for  beds.  Smollett. 

BED'MAK-ER,  n.  One  who  makes  beds.  Addison. 

BfiD'MATE,  n.     A  bedfellow.  Shak. 

BED'MOlTLD-lN9,  n.  {Arch.)  Any  moulding  be- 
tween the  corona  and  the  frieze.  }\'eale. 

t  Bg-DOTE',  V.  a.  To  befool ;  to  deceive.  Chaticer. 

BED'0U-IN§,  n.  pi.  [Ar.  bedouai,  wanderers.l 
Tribes  of  nomadic  Arabs  who  live  in  tents,  ana 
are  scattered  over  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  other 
parts  of  Africa.  Ed.  Ency. 

BED'PAN,  n.  A  utensil  for  a  person  confined  to 
his  bed  by  sickness.  Garth. 

tBED'PHEER,  n.  [A.  S.  bed,  and  yera,  a  com- 
panion,]    A  bedfellow.  B.  Jonson. 

BED'PLATE,  n.  {Mech.)  The  foundation-plate 
of  an  engine,  a  lathe,  &.c.  Ogilvie. 

BfiD'POST,  n.    A  post  at  the  comer  of  a  bed. 

BED'PR£sS-5R,  n.    A  heavy,  lazy  fellow.  Shak. 

BED'CIUIlT,  n.   A  coverlet  or  counterpane,  quilt- 
ed with  cotton  wool  or  eider  down.       If.  Ency. 
B5-DRAg'GLE,  v.  n.    To  soil  in  the  dirt.     Swi/i. 
B(;-DR6NCH',  ».  a.    To  drench  ;  to  soak.     Shak. 

BED'RlD,  a.  [A.  S.  bedridda.']  Confined  to  the 
bed  by  age  or  sickness ;  bedridden.  Shak. 

b£d'r1D-DEN  (b«d'rld-dn),  a.  Confined  to  the 
bed;  bedrid.  Paley. 

BfiD'RiTE,  n.    The  privilege  of  the  marriage  bed. 

Whose  vows  are  that  no  brdrile  shall  be  paid.  Shak. 

BfiD'RodM,  n.     A  room  to  sleep  in.  Todd. 

B^;-DROP',  V.  a.    To  besprinkle.  Chaucer. 

BfiD'SiOE,  n.    The  side  of  the  bed.      Middleton, 

BSd'STAfP,  rt.  A  wooden  pin  formerly  stuck 
into  each  side  of  a  bedstead  to  hold  the  clothes 
from  slipping.  B.  Jonson. 

b6D'ST£aD  (bfid'siSd),  n.  A  frame  on  which  a 
bed  is  placed.  Stoifi. 

b6d'8T£p,  «.  A  step  for  ascending  a  bed  so  high 
as  to  require  it.  H'.  Ency. 

BfiD'STR  A  W,  n.  1.  The  straw  used  for  beds.  Bacon. 
2.   (Bot.)   An  odoriferous  dcciduotis  trailing 
plant,  formerly  used  to  strew  beds  with ;  cheese- 
rennet  bcdstraw  ;  Galium  verum.  Loudon. 

BED'SWKRV-fR,  n.    One   who  is  false  to   the 


nuptial  bed  or  to  marriage  rows. 
beeUwrrrer." 


BfiO'TlCK,  n. 
bed. 


She  is  • 
Shak. 

A  case  to  bold  the  feathers  of  a 
Pennant. 

B£D'TiME,  n.    Time  of  going  to  bed.         Shak. 

B5-d0ck',  r.  a.    To  put  under  water.    Spenser. 

Bl^-Ddsa',  V.  a.  To  manure  with  dung  ;  to  defile. 
"  Bedunged  with  calumny  and  filth.         Puller. 

t  Be-DC«K',  r.  a.    To  smutch.  Colgrare. 

BP-dOsT',  r.  a.    To  cover  with  dust.  S/ieneood. 

B£d'WArD,  ad.    Towards  bed.  Shak. 

Be-DWARF',  r.  o.     To  make  dwarfish.       Donne. 

B£d'WORK  (bed'wUrk),  n.  Work  done  in  bed; 
secret  piauning;  —  opposed  to  open  action. 
"  BediPork,  mappery,  cloKet-war."  Shak. 

Bg-DVE'  (li?-dr),  r.  a.    To  stain.  Spetuer. 

BEE,  n.     [A.  S.  beo ;  Dut.  bie ;  Sw.  bi  ;  Ger.  biene.'] 
1.  An  insect  that  makes  honev  and  wax.    It 
belongs  to  the  genus  Apis,  which  contains  nu- 
merous species. 

The  hre.  amongst  the  flowrrsin^^pring,  i*  oac  of  Ibe  nKxt 


J'alet. 


in  spriii 
chucrAil  objicla  t^t  can  be  louketTuiKit 

80  worii  the  boney  ben, 
Creatnmthnt  by  a  ruling  nsnirr  teach 
The  art  uf  order  t»  a  peopled  kingdom.  Shak. 

2.  A  social  gathering  of  persons  to  do  a  job 
of  work  gratuitously,  or  to  contribute  articles 
of  necessitj'  for  the  benefit  of  one  individual  or 
of  a  family.     [Canada  and  U.  S.]  Bartletl. 

3.  pi.  (Xaut.)  Pieces  of  plank  bolted  to  the 
outer  ena  of  the  bowsprit,  to  reeve  the  fore- 
topmast  stays  through.  Dana. 

BEE'-BIRD,  n.  { Ornith.)  The  spotted  fly-catcher ; 
Muscicapa  grtsola ;  —  so  called  from  its  catch- 
ing bees.  YarrtU. 

BEE'-BREAD,  n.  The  pollen  of  flowers  collected 
by  bees,  as  food  for  their  young.  Crabb. 

BEECH,  n.  [A.  S.  bece  or  hoc ;  Ger.  baehe ;  Dut. 
bueche."]  A  well-known  forest-tree,  which  bears 
a  triangular  fruit  or  nut ;  Fagus. 


There,  at  the  Ibot  of  yonder  nodding  fteec*. 
That  wreathe*  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 


Ontt. 


BEECH'EN  (be'chn),  a.     Belonging  to  the  beech ; 
made  of  beech.     "  Beechen  vessels."  Congrere. 

BEECH'GALL,  n.    An  excrescence  on  the  leaf  of 
a  beech,  containing  the  lUaggot  of  a  fiy.       Ash. 

BEECH'mAsT,   n.     The  fruit  of   the   beech ;-~ 
called  also  beechnut.  Booth. 

BEECH'NOT,  n.    Beechmast.  Craig. 

BEECH'diL,  n.    An  oil  made  of  beechmast.  Ash. 

BEECMI'Y,  a.     Made  of   beech ;    consisting    of 
beech.     "  A  beechy  garland."  Fletcher. 

BEE-EAT'^R,  n.  ( Ornith.)  A  bird  that  feeds  upon 
bees ;  Merops  apiaster. —  See  MEROPiN.K.Gmy. 

BEEF,  n.     [Gr.  0oH  ;  L.  bos,  boris ;  Fr.  bteu/,  a 
bull,  an  ox,  or  a  cow.] 

L  The  flesh  of  neat-cattle,  or  of  bulls,  oxen, 
and  cows. 


Or  give  us  of  your  brawn,  if  ye  hare  any. 
Bacon,  or  tx^',  or  such  thing  as  3'c  dud. 

2.  t  A  bull,  OX,  or  cow 


CktntetT. 


Theae  are  the  beast*  which  ye  shall  eat:  the  buf.  the  sheep. 
andthegoaU  />r«l.  xiv.4.     Tram*,  tff  UiA. 

3.  pi.  BE£vcf.  -  Oxen,  bulls,  and  cows  con- 
sidered as  fit  for  food. 

Te  shall  olfrr  at  yonr  own  wfl)  a  male  without  blemish  of 
the  6erre«,  of  the  sheep,  or  ol  the  goals.  Ltr.  xxii.  19. 

BEEF,  a.  Consisting  of  the  flesh  of  black-cattle, 
or  neat-cattle.  "  A  6er/steak  and  .  .  ale."  Sirift 

BEEF'-EAT-fR  (b«f«-i?r),  n.  1.  An  eater  of 
beef: — a  stout,  hearty,  fat  fellow. 

2.  [Fr.  buffetier,  an  office'  or  servant  who  at- 
tended at  the  buffft  or  sideboard.]  .\  veoman 
of  the  King  of  England's  guard.  Johnson. 

3.  (Ornith.)  An  African  bird,  $0  termed  from 
its  habit  of  taking  from  the  backs  of  cattle  the 
larvic  of  insects  ;  Buphaga  AJricana.  —  See 
BrPHAOIN.K.  Brande. 

BEfeF'ING,  n.  A  bullock  fit  for  slaughter.  [Lo 
cal,  English.]  HaUtvelL 

BEE'-FLO\^-eR,  n,  (Bot.)  A  species  of  the  plant 
foolstones ;  Ophrys  api/era.  Loudon. 
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BEEF'STEAK,  n.  A  slice  or  steak  of  beef  broiled, 
or  for  broiling.  Garrick. 

t  BEEF'-W!T-T5D,  a.  Dull  ;  stupid.  "  Thou 
mongrel,  beef-witted  lord  !  "  Shak. 

BEEF'— WOOD  (-wfld),  n.  The  wood  of  an  Au- 
stralian tree.  It  is  of  a  reddish  color,  hard  and 
close-grained,  and  used  chiefly  for  fine  orna- 

■  mental  work.  Craig. 

BEE'— GAR-DEN  (be'g'ir-dn),  n.  A  place  for  bee- 
hives; an  apiary.  Mortimer. 

BEE'-GLUE,  n.  A  substance  wth  which  bees 
cement  the  combs  to  the  hives  and  close  up  the 
cells ;  —  called  also  propolis.  Buchanan. 

BEE'HIVE,  n.     A  box  or  case  for  keeping  bees. 

Or  rob  the  beehive  of  its  golden  hoard.  Tickell. 

BEE'-Hot)SE,  n.  A  house  or  repository  for  bees  ; 
an  apiary.  Goldsmith. 

BEELD,  or  BIELD,  n.  [A.  S.  bchlidan,  to  cover.] 
Shelter  ;  protection  ;  refuge.  [North  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.] 

This  is  our  beetd  t\v  Wustcrinp  winds  to  shun.  Fair/cue. 
But  thou  beneath  tliu  random  ImII 

O'  clod  or  stane.  Burns. 

BEE'— LINE,  n.  A  straight  or  right  line,  such  as 
bees  take  in  returning  to  the  hive.  Robb. 

Bp-EL'zp-BUB,  w.    [Heb.  3^2t  ^^'3,  Baal-zebub. 

fly-god,  i.  e.  destroyer  of  flies.]  A  god  of  the 
Philistines,  who  had  a  famous  temple  at  Ek- 
ron  ;  the  prince  of  the  evil  angels  or  demons  ; 
Satan.  Robinson. 

BEE'-MAS-TER,  n.  One  who  keeps  bees.  "  They 
that  are  bee-masters."  Mortimer. 

t  BEE'm6l,  n.  (3/t«.)  A  semitone. —  See  Bemol. 

There  bo  intervenient  in  the  rise  of  eight,  in  tones,  two 
beenioLi,  or  half-notes.  Bacon. 

BEE'— MOTH,  n.  An  insect  pernicious  to  bees ; 
—  called  also  the  wax-moth.  Harris. 

BEEN  (btii)  [l)in,  S.  W.  J.  Sm.  Wb. ;  ben,  P.  F. 
Ja.  K.  R.I,  p.  from  the  verb  be.  —  Been  as  well 
as  ben  was  anciently  used  as  a  verb  in  the  pres- 
ent tense,  instead  of  be. 

Such  earthly  metals  soon  consumed  been.         Spenser. 

BEE'JVEL,  n.  An  evergreen  tree  of  Malabar,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  good  for  the  headache.  Crubb. 

BEER,  n.  [A.  S.  beor,  bere,  barley  ;  Ger.  §  Dut. 
bier,  beer  ;  Fr.  biire.] 

1.  A  fermented  liquor,  chiefly  made  of  malt 
and  hops.  Brande. 

2.  A  fermented  liquor  made  from  an  infusion 
of  roots  and  herbs  with  molasses  or  sugar  ;  as, 
" Spruce-6eer,"  &c.  —  See  Spulce-beeu. 

BEER'-BAb-R^L,  n.     A  barrel  which  holds  beer. 

BEER'-GLASS,  n.     A  glass  for  beer.      Ihidibras. 

BEER'-H')USE,  n.     A  house  where  beer  is  sold. 

BEER'-MEA^-URE  (!ier'niezh-ur),  n.  The  meas- 
ure by  which  beer  is  sold.      '  Ash. 

BEER'-SHOP,  n.  A  shop  where  beer  is  sold ;  a 
beer-house  ;  an  ale-house.  Ec.  Rev. 

BEEST'JNGV,  n.  pi.    See  Biestixgs. 

BEE^'WAX,  n.  The  substance  which  forms  the 
cells  of  bees.  lire. 

BEET,  n.  [L.  beta;  Ger.  beete;  But.  biet;  Fr. 
bette.]  A  plant  and  its  sweet  esculent  root,  of 
the  genus  Beta,  of  which  there  are  several  vari- 
eties. The  two  most  common  are  the  red  and 
white  beet,  extensively  cultivated  in  gardens. 
The  la  Iter  is  raised  in  great  abundance  in 
France  a  ad  Germany,  for  the  sugar  which  it 
yields.  Loudon. 

BEE'TLB    t.     [A.  S.  bitl,  or  bijtl,  a  mallet.] 

1.  A  heavy  mallet  or  wooden  hammer. 

By  the  help  of  wedees  and  heetlen,  an  image  is  cleft  out  of 
the  trunk  of  some  well-grown  tree.  SliUiniifleel . 

2.  [A..^.  betl,  or  bitel.']  (J?/)^)  An  insect  hav- 
ing horny  fore  wings  ;  a  coleopterous  insect,  of 
which  there  are  many  species  ;  Scarabeeiis. 

The  poor  l>eetle  that  we  tread  uj-on. 
In  corporal  sufferance,  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies.  Shak. 

BEE'TLE,  V.  n.    To  jut  out ;  to  hang  over. 

Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff 

That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea.  S/iai: 


BEE'TLE-BLIND,  a.     Blind  as  a  beetle.  Mirror. 

BEE'TLE-BROW,  n.  A  prominent  brow.  "  His 
blobber  lips  and  beetle-brows."  Dryden. 

BEE'TLE-BROWED  (be'tl-brbud),  a.  Having 
prominent  brows.  Howell. 

BEE'TLE-HEAD,  n.     A  stupid  fellow.         Craig. 

BEE'TLE-HEAD-^D  (be'tl-hed-ed),  a.  Having  a 
large  or  thick  head ;  loggerheaded ;  stupid ; 
dull.  "  Beetle-headed,  flap-eared  knave."  Shak. 

BEE'TLE-STOCK,  n.  The  handle  of  a  beetle. 
"  A  beetle-stock  of  thy  master's  will."    Spenser. 

BEET'LJNG,  p.  a.     Jutting  out.  Craig. 

BEET'RAD-{SH,  ^  „     j-p,.  f^etterave.-]  A  sort  of  red 
BEET'RAVE,       S^eet ;  Beta  vulgaris.     Loudon. 

BEEVE§  (bevz),  n. ;  pi.  of  beef.  Bulls,  oxen,  and 
cows,  as  fit  for  food.  —  SccBeef. 

Bg-FALL',   t'.   a.     [A.   S.   befealkn,  to  happen.] 

{i.   BEFELL  ;  pp.   BEFALLING,  BEFALLEN.]  To 

betide  ;  to  happen  to;  to  overtake. 

Plato  lavs  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  whatever  is  permit- 
ted to  Ix/all  ajust  man  shall  either,  in  life  or  death,  conduce 
to  his  good.  Sjjectator. 

B^-FALL',  V.  n.     To  happen  ;  to  take  place. 

O,  let  me  stay,  befall  what  may  b^/'all.  S/iak. 

B^-FIT',  V.  a.  [i.  BEFITTED  ;  pp.  befitting,  be- 
fitted.] To  be  suitable  or  proper  for ;  to  suit ; 
to  fit ;  to  become. 

I  will  brine  you  where  she  sits 

Clad  in  splendor,  as  befita 

Her  deity.  Milton. 

Bf-FIT'TING,  p.  a.  Becoming ;  suitable  ;  fit ; 
proper.  "Rohesbeftting  his  degree."  Draytoti. 

Bp-FLAT'Tf.R,  v.  a.  To  cajole  by  flattery  ;  to 
ply  with  flattery.  Qu.  Rev. 

Bp-FI.OV^'PR,  V.  a.  To  besprinkle  with  eruptions 
or  spots.  Hobbes. 

B5-f6.\M',  r.  a.    To  cover  with  foam.      Etisden. 

Bg-FOG',  tJ.«.    To  involve  in  fog.  Irving. 

Bg-FOOL',  V.  a.    To  infatuate  ;  to  make  a  fool  of. 

Jeroboam  thought  policy  the  best  piety,  though  itt  nothing 
more  befooled.  South. 

B?-FORE',  prep.     [A.  S.  beforan.} 

1.  Preceding  in  space. 

Who  shall  go 
Before  them  in  a  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire.        MiUon. 

2.  Preceding  in  time  ;  prior  to. 

And  there  was  no  day  like  that  byore  it  or  after  it. 

Josh,  a.  14. 

3.  Preceding  in  rank,  dignity,  or  worth. 

John  bare  witness  of  him,  saying.  He  that  cometh  after  me 
is  preferred  b^'ore  me;  for  he  was  before  me.  John  i.  15. 

4.  In  the  presence  of;  face  to  face  with. 

He  dressed  himself  in  his  best  habit  to  appear  before  his 
patron.  Dryden. 

5.  Under  the  cognizance  of,  for  trial,  for 
judgment,  or  for  some  purpose  of  legal  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Both  parties  shall  come  before  the  judge.        Exod.  xxii.  9. 

6.  Near  to  the  front  of;  as,  "  Before  the 
desk  "  ;  "  Before  the  fire." 

Before  the  wind.  (JVaat.)  movinji  in  tlie  direction  of 
the  wind,  so  as  to  be  impelled  by  its  full  force. 

Bp-FORE',  ad.     1.  In  the  direction  of  the  front. 

Joab  saw  that  the  battle  was  against  him  before  and  behind. 

2  Sam.  X.  9. 

2.  In  advance  ;  farther  onward. 

Thou  'rt  so  far  lefore. 
The  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.  Shak. 

3.  In  time  past ;  formerly  ;  of  old. 

The  Lord  gave  Job  twice  as  much  as  he  had  before. 

'  Job  xlii.  10. 
You  tell  me,  mother,  what  I  knew  before.       Dryden. 

4.  To  a  certain  time  mentioned  ;  hitherto. 

Lulled  in  her  ease  and  undisturbed  before.     Dryden. 

Bp-FORE'-ClT-gD,  a.  Cited  or  mentioned  be- 
fore. Dr.  Allen. 

t  BP-FORE'-GO-ING,  a.     Preceding.  MiUon. 

BJS-FORE'HAND,  ad.  In  a  state  of  anticipation 
or  preoccupation ;  previously. 

By  laving  down  this  good  foundation  beforehand,  all  things 
went  forward  in  due  course.  Drake. 

BK-FORE'HAND,  a.  Supplied  with  an  accumu- 
lation of  property ;  forehanded. 


stranger's  house  is  at  this  time  rich  and  much  beforehand, 
for  it  hatli  laid  up  revenue  these  thirty-seven  years.     Bacon. 

Bp-FORE'-MEN-TIONED,  a.     Mentioned  before. 
Bp-FORE'TIiME,  «rf.     Formerly;  before. 

He  that  is  now  called  a  prophet  was  leforetime  called  a  seer. 

1  Sam.  ix.  9. 

t  B5-FORN',  prep.  &  ad.    Before.  Fairfax, 

tB¥-FdRT'UNE(be-rort'yun),  v.n.  To  happen  to. 

I  wish  all  good  bejortune  you.  Shok. 

Bg-FOUL',  V.  a.     [A.  S.  befylan.]     To  make  foul ; 

to  soil ;  to  pollute  ;  to  foul.  Todd. 

B^-FRECKLE  (-frek'kl),  v. a.  To  freak;  to  color 
with  various  spots.  "  Hillock  .  .  .  with  .  . . 
primroses  befreckled."  Fletcher. 

Bp-FRIEND'  (he-fieiid'),  v.  a.  [i.  befriended  ; 
pp.  befhiending,  befkiended.*!  To  act  as  a 
friend  to  ;  to  be  kind  to  ;  to  favor. 

Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend: 

His  prais^is  lost  who  stays  till  all  commend.        I'ope. 

Bp-FRIEND'MgNT,  n.  Act  of  befriending.  Foster. 

Bp-FRINgtE',  V.  a.  To  adorn  with  fringes.  Fuller. 

Bp-FiJR',  V.  a.     To  adorn  with  fur.       F.  Btitler. 

BEG,  or  BEGH,  n.     [Turk.]    A  prince  ;  abey.— 

See  Bey. 
BEG,  V.  a.  [From  bag.  Skinner.  Wedgwood.  —  Ger. 

bege/iren.]  [*.  begged  ;  jojj.  begging,  begged.] 

1.  To  seek  by  petition  ;  to  entreat  for ;  to  ask 
earnestly  and  with  humility. 

He  went  to  Pilate,  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus. 

Jlatl.  xvii.  58. 

2.  To  take  for  granted ;  to  assume  without 
proof;  as,  "  To  beg  the  question." 

We  have  not  begged  any  principles  for  the  proof  of  this. 

Burnet 

Syn.  —  See  Ask. 
BEG,  V.  n.     To  ask  alms,  as  one  in  want. 

I  cannot  dig;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.  Ltike  xvi.  X 

BE'G.i?,  n.  A  Bengal  land  measure,  about  one 
third  of  an  acre.  Hamilton. 

Bf-GAN',  i.  from  begin.    See  Begin. 

Bf-^EM',  V.  a.  To  adorn  as  with  gems.  "  The 
lawn  begemmed  with  dewdrops."  Scott. 

Bg-GET',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  begetan,  to  get.]  [».  begot 
or  begat;  pp.  begetting,  begotten  or  be- 
got.] 

1.  'To  generate ;  to  procreate ;  to  be  the  fa- 
ther of ;  to  get, 

'T  was  he  the  noble  Claudian  race  begat.       Dryden. 

2.  To  produce  as  effects  ;  to  obtain. 

If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in  charge 

Beget  you  hai)piiuss,  be^iappy,  then.  Slak. 

Bp-fiET'TpR,  n.     One  who  begets.  Dryden. 

BEG'GA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  begged.      Butler. 

BEG'GAR,  n.  1.  One  who  begs  or  asks  alms  ; 
one  who  lives  by  begging :  a  mendicant. 

He  raiseth  up  the  ikx  r  out  of  the  dust,  and  liftcth  up  the 
beggar  from  the  dunghill,  to  set  them  among  princes.  1  Sam. 

2.  One  who  takes  for  granted  what  ought  to 
be  proved,     [r.] 

These  shamefuKx'ffgarsof  principles  assume  to  themselvej 
to  be  men  of  reason.  Tillotsoii. 

BEG'G.\R,  r.  a.  [2.  beggared  ;  j9p.  BEGGARING 
beggared.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  beggary  ;  to  impoverish. 

Are  you  so  gospelled. 
To  pray  for  that  good  man,  and  for  his  issue, 
Whose  heavy  hand  liatli  bowed  you  to  the  grave, 
And  licggared  yours  for  ever?  Shak. 

2.  To  exhaust;  to  surpass;  to  exceed. 

For  her  person. 
It  beggared  all  description.  Shak. 

BEG'GAR-BRAT,  M.  A  child  that  begs  ;  a  beggar's 

childl  Drayton. 

BEG'GAR-LI-N£sS,ra.  Meanness ;  poverty.   I'dal. 

BEG'GAR-LY,  a.  Like  a  beggar;  destitute  ;  poor; 
indigent ;  needy  ;  mean  ;  contemptible ;  —  used 
both  of  persons  and  things. 

In  short,  he  was  an  idle,  beggarly  fellow,  and  of  no  use  to 
the  public.  Taller. 

A  1>eqiiarhi  account  of  empty  boxes.  Shak. 

How  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarhi  elements? 


Syn.  — See  Abject. 


(;<  I.  iv.  9; 


b6g'GAR-LY,  «rf.     Meanly;  poorly;  despicably. 
"  It  is  his  (ielight  to  dwell  beggarly."     Hooker. 
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BfiO'GAR-MAlD,  tt.    A  maid  who  begs.       Sftak. 

BfiG'(JAR-MAN,  M.     A  man  who  begs.  Skak. 

BK«'«.\R-W()M-AN  (bSg'giir-wam-sn),  ».  A  wom- 
an who  is  a  begfiar.  Shak. 

ni'Ai'OAK-Y,  n.  Indigence;  extreme  poyertv. 
"  A  state* of  betjyary  for  endless  years."    Swift. 

HKtj'GlNG,  rt.    The  act  of  asking  alms.    Spenser. 

BK-OHJhd',  n.  [Ger.]  1.  An  importunate  beg- 
gar ;  a  mendicant. 

2.  One  of  an  heretical  sect,  who,  some  by 
an  ill-governed  devotion,  and  a  love  of  a  lazy 
life,  others  out  of  a  spirit  of  libertinism,  would 
needs  imitate  the  poverty  of  the  Friars  Mendi- 
cants. Albaii  Butler. 

BE-gIlt', />.  a.    Gilded  over.  B.  Jonson. 

Bg-GlN",  V.  n.  [A.  S.  beginnan  ;  Ger.  Sg  Dut.  be- 
f/innen  ;  Sw.  begijnna.']     [i.  IIEGAN  or  \  begun  ; 

pp.  KKOINXIXO,  IJEOUN.I 

1.  To  originate  ;  to  take  rise. 

From  Niiiirod  first  the  savage  chase  began.  Pope. 

2.  To  take  the  first  step  ;  to  commence. 

I  must  bi-gin  with  rudimt-nts  of  art.  Shak. 

From  that  time  Josus  began  to  preach.         Matt.  iv.  17. 

Bp-GlN',  I',  a.    To  enter  upon  ;  to  commence. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma,  begin  the  song.  "Pope. 

Syn. —  Be<rin  and  commence  AxK^r  littlo  in  signifi- 

cation.     Bruin  a  work  ;  be<!tn  to  write ;  commence  an 

iindrrtaking  or  operation  ;  enter  upon  an  employment 

or  an  otfice. 

tnp-GlN',  n.    A  beginning.  Spenser. 

B(;-gIn'NPR,  n.    1.  He  who  begins  any  thing. 

Socrates  niakcth  Ignatius  the  first  beginner  thereof.  Hooker. 

2.  One  in  his  rudiments ;  a  young  practi- 
tioner; a  tyro. 

They  are  to  beginners  an  easy  . . .  introduction.      Hooker. 
«5-GtN'N|NG,   n.     1.  The  first  origin  or  source. 

Wherever  we  place  the  beginning  of  motion,  the  IkkIv 
moves  and  acts  by  a  consent  of  all  its  parts.  Swift. 

2.  That  which  is  first ;  the  commencement. 

In  tlie  beginning,  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  eartli. 

Gen.  i.  1. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Ps.  cxi.  10. 

3.  The  rudiments  or  first  grounds. 

Mighty  things  ft-om  small  beginnings  grow.  Drydcn. 

Syn.  — See  Origin. 

f  Ilp-GlN'NJNG-LESS,  a.  Having  no  beginning. 
"  Beginningkss  and  endless  duration."  Clarke. 

Bp-GIRD',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  begyrdan,  or  begirdan; 
Ger.  begiirten.]     [j.  begirt  or  kegihued  ;  pp. 

BEOIKniNG,   begirt  Or  BEGIRDED.] 

1.  To  bind  with  a  girdle  ;  to  gird.      Johnson. 

2.  To  surround  ;  to  encompass. 

Hther's  son 
Begii-t  with  British  and  Armoric  knights.  Milton. 

3.  To  besiege  ;  to  beleaguer. 

The  nol)le  city  Nice,  so  strongly  wallcd. 

We  with  our  conquering  host  Ugirt  around.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

fBg-GIRT',  r.  a.    To  begird.  B.  Jonson. 

BKO'LF.R-BKO,n.  [TurkJ  The  chief  governor 
of  a  province  among  the  Turks,  next  in  rank  to 
the  vizier.  llicaut. 

BEG'L5R-Bf:a-LIC,  n.  A  province  governed  by 
a  beglerbeg.  J*.  Cyc. 

BE-Gl66m',  r.  a.  To  cast  a  gloom  over  ;  to 
darken.  Badcock. 

BP-GNAvV  (h?-naw'),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  begtiagan.] 
To  bite  ;  to  eat  away.  Shak. 

t  B^-GOp',  V.  a.  To  deify ;  to  treat  as  a  god.  "  To 
the  height  of  their  begodded  condition."     More. 

Bg-GONE'  (b?-K8n'),  inter},  [imp.  be  and  gone.l 
An  exclamation  of  command  having  the  force 
of  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mode  ;  — go  away ; 
haste  away.    "Wretch,  begone!"      Goldsmith. 

Be-r.6NE',  a,  [A.  S.  prefix  be,  and  Eng.  p. 
gone.] 

1.  Gone  far,  as  in  weal  or  woe.  "  Well  be- 
gone."   Gower.     "  Worse  begone."        Browne. 

2.  Decayed.     [Local,  England.]       Ilalliicell. 

BE- Op  'JV/-.^,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  tropical  plants 
having  unequal-sided  leaves.  P.  Cyc. 

Bf-GORED'  (l)5-g6rd'>,  p.  a.  Smeared  with  gore. 
"Monsters  .  .  .  grisly,  all  begored."       Spenser. 


B5-G6T',  t.  &  p.  from  beget.    See  Beokt. 

Bg-GOT'TEN  (l)9-K5t'tn),  p.  from  hegH.     See  Be- 
get. "Bane begotten  on  a  Thcban  ald\c."  J>ryden. 
t  Bp-GRA  VE',  r.  a.  To  bury  ;  to  engrave.  Gower. 

Bp-GREAijE',  r.  a.  To  daub  or  soil  with  unctu- 
ous or  fat  matter ;  to  grease.  Minsheu. 

Bf:-GRiME',  t'.  a.  To  soil  with  dirt  deep  im- 
pressed.    "  Begrimed  and  black."  S/iak. 

B?-GR0D9E',   v.  a.     [be  and  gmdge.]     [i.    be- 

ORIDOED  ;  p;>.  BEORLDOING,  BEORIIIOEI).]    To 

envy  the  possession  of ;  to  grudge.  Shaftesbury. 
Bg-GUiLE'   (he-pll'),  v.  a.     [be  and  guile.]     [t. 

BEOIILED  ;    }jp.  BEOriLING,  BEOVILEI),] 

L  To  impose  upon ;  to  delude ;  to  cheat. 

The  serpent  me  beguileil,  and  I  did  eat  Milton. 

2.  To  evade  by  deception  ;  to  deceive. 

'T  is  yet  some  comfort. 
When  misery  could  iH'guile  the  tyrant's  nige. 
And  frustrate  his  pmud  will.  5A<iit. 

3.  To  cause  that  to  be  unnoticed  or  forgot- 
ten which  may  be  attended  with  tedium,  unea- 
siness, or  pain  ;  to  amuse  ;  to  divert. 

My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 

The  tcdions  day  with  sleep.  Sliak. 

By  sports  like  these  are  all  lus  cares  beguiled.      UoUlmUlh. 

Syn.  — See  Amuse. 

Bf-GUlLE'MgNT  (be-gll'm?nt),  n.  The  act  of 
beguiling.  John  Foster. 

B5-GUIl'5R  (b?-gir?r),  n.    One  who  beguiles. 

t  Bg-GUlL'lNG-LY,  ad.    In  a  manner  to  beguile. 

t  Bp-GUlL'TY  (b?-pTl'te),  r.  a.  To  render  piilty. 
"  Beguilty  thine  own  conscience."    Sanderson. 

Bk-OVIJV  (l>a-gang'  or  beg-wln'),  n.  [Fr.]  An- 
other name  for  the  Beghard  sect,  formed  by 
several  poor  laymen  and  women,  who  affected 
a  voluntary  poverty,  under  which  they  covered 
an  infinite  number  of  disorders  and  crimes. 

Alban  Butler. 

Bp.-OVIJ\rE'  (ba.-lsn'),n.    [Fr.]     A  female  of  the 

Beguin  sect. 
Bf-Gf/M',  V.  a.    To  daub  with  gum.  Swift. 

BE  'auM,  n.  A  title  given  to  a  Hindoo  princess 
or  lady  of  high  rank.  Hamilton. 

B^-gCn',  p.  from  begin.    See  Beoik. 

Bp-HALF'  (bf-hif),  n.  [A.  S.  behefe,  gain.]  Ben- 
efit ;  advantage  ;  interest ;   account ;  behoof. 

It  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  ...  on  the  liehalf  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  ^^j-of/.  xxvii.  21. 

The  cyesof  the  Lord  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole 
earth  to  show  himself  strong  in  tlie  fceAayof  them  whose 
heart  is  perfect  towards  him.  2  Chron.  xvi.  0. 

tB(;-HAP'PEN  (be-hSp'pn),   r.  n.     To  happen. 

Which  onto  any  knight  fiehaiypen  may.  Sjienter. 

Bg-HAVE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  bchabhan,  to  restrain  ; 
Ger.  behuben.]     [i.  behaved  ;  pp.  behaving, 

BEHAVED.] 

1.  t  To  restrain  ;  to  govern ;  to  discipline  ; 
to  subdue. 

But  who  his  limbs  with  labors,  and  his  mind 
Behave*  with  cares,  cannot  so  easy  miss.  Sixnter. 

With  such  solx-r  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behave  his  anger.  Shak. 

2.  To  carry  ;  to  conduct ;  — used  with  the  re- 
flective pronoun  ;  as,  "  lie  behaves  himself  \\\." 

We  behaved  not  onrselref  disonlerly  among  you.     2  Theta. 

Syn.  —  To  behare  and  to  demean  arc  commonly 
used  witl)  tlic  reciprocal  pronoun  in  the  game  Kcnsc  ; 
as,  "  Ho  behaves  himself  or  ho  demeans  himself  well  or 
ill."  To  conduct  is  often  used  in  the  name  manner,  to 
carry  sometimes,  and  to  comport  rarelv  ;  as,  "  lie  con- 
ductx  himself  well  "  ;  "  He  carries  himself  well  "  ; 
"  He  comports  himself  well." 

Bf-HAVE',  r.  n.  To  act;  to  conduct  one's  self; 
as,  "He  behaves  well."  Johnson. 

B^-hAvED'  (be-hivd'),  p.  a.  Conducted;  or- 
dered ;  as,  "  Well  behaved." 

B?-HAv'IOR  (be-hav'yur),  n.  Actor  manner  of 
behaving ;  conduct ;  demeanor ;  manner  ;  de- 
portment ;  carriage. 

And  he  changed  his  behavior  before  them,  and  Mgned 
himself  mad  in  their  hands.  I  Snm,  xxi,  \X 

One  innn  sees  how  mnrh  another  man  U  •  Awl,  when  he 
dedicates  his  >>ehavinr  to  love.  S/ink. 

To  be  upon  one's  behnrior,  to  he  In  a  stale  of  rantion 
or  restraint  from  the  idea  thai  one's  bi-hnvior  is  to 
bo  noticed,  and  to  bo  foMowed  by  Imjiortant  conse- 
quences. —  To  be,  or  to  be  put  upon,  onsV  good  behavior. 


■  phrase  of  the  Mm«  import  u  th«  preeedins,  and 

now  more  rreKpiciitly  u»cd  than  that Durtmg  good 

brharior,  ^t^egulatiun.)  wliih-  I lio  conduct  or  RIKniwr 
in  administcrtnR  tltc  dutiea  of  an  ulllco  is  wcta  aa  Iba 
law  runteniplaleii. 

Syn.  —  BeJmrtor  relalM  mpeciallv  10  tlie  rorporral 
aclioiiH,  and  to  the  minor  iiioraU,  ofMicicly  j  tamduet, 
to  ttie  menial  actions,  and  to  tltc  hieher  niorala.     Be. 
karior  is    more  vematilu    llian    cundaet ;   brharuir  !■ 
company,  at  the  table,  or  in  public  ;  conduct  in  oni'n 
station  or  course  of  life.      Cnrnage,  manner,,  ,l.,...ri 
mcHf,  and  demeanor  uro  difli-rcnl  s|M.H-i<ii  of  /,/-'„,,  ■..,. 
CarriaKe  ami  manners  nrninxt  education,  .-im<I    u-     i. 
quired  ;  drporimenl  and  demeanor  liavi-  !• 
tion  with  dikpttsition,  and  are  native.    1 
polished  manners  ;  liiodeHt  deportment  ;  11,1    . 

Bg-llftAD'  (b?-hfid'),  r.  a.     [A.  8.  beheaftHan.] 

U.    BEHEADED  ;    pp.  BKHKADI.N'G,    BKHKAUKU.J 

To  decapitate  ;  to  deprive  of  the  head. 

I  think  It  was  Caliiriila  who  wi>hnl  the  whole  rity  of  Ratne 
hod  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  bthrad  them  U  •  btov. 

JdJimm. 

BC:-i]f:AI)'{NG,  n.  The  act  of  seTering  the  head 
from  the  body.  UoUand. 

Bf:-H£LD',  t.  &  p.  from  behold.    See  Behold. 

tBp-llELI/,  r.  a.  To  torture  as  with  the  pains 
of  hell.     "  Did  behell  and  rack  him."      ifewyt. 

B£'lip-M<")TH  pi6'h?-ni6lh,  \V.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.\ 
b(-h€iii'oth,  S.\  li^-hCiii'iith  or  I>e'li?-ni5ih,  A'.; 
l)f-ii6'nioth.  Ash,  Xares.  itaundi-r],  n.  [Hcb. 
rnTSriSi  great  beast.]     An  animal  described  in 

Job,  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  elephant ;  but 
some  suppose  it  to  be  the  hippopotamus,  and 
others  the  extinct  animal  iguanodon,  the  fossil 
remains  of  which  arc  foimd.  Urande. 

Behold  now  behemoth,  which  I  maae  with  then  he  eatrlh 
grass  as  an  ox.  J06  xl.  1.1. 

BE'Hp.V,  n.  [Ar.]  {Bot.)  An  old  name  of  the 
bladder  campion,  or  spattling-poppy  {Silene  in- 
flata  or  Cucubalus  behen),  and  also  of  a  species 
of  Centaurea.  Gray. 

Bp-HftST',  n.  [A.  S.  behers,  a  self-command, 
promise,  behest ;  be  and  hers,  a  command.]  A 
command  ;  a  precept ;  an  injunction. 

Her  tender  youth  had  otiedlentlr  lived  under  her  pairnts* 
behests.  Sidnrp. 


On  high  l^hrsls  liis  angcU  to  and  fro 


[in  liigl 
Pasted 


frequent 


tB?-IIIGHT'  (h?-hlt'),  r.  a.     [A.  S.  behertnn,  to 
promise.]      [»" 

HIOHT.] 


BEUOT  ;    J^.    BEUIGUTINO,    BE- 


1.  To  promise.  "The  journey  which  he 
had  behight."  Spnuer, 

2.  To  intrust ;  to  commit  "  The  keys  are 
to  thy  hand  behight."  Spenser. 

3.  To  call ;  to  name. 

Whv  of  Ule 
Didst  thou  behight  me  bom  of  English  blood?    Sjieumr. 

4.  To  command ;  to  order ;  to  direct. 

So,  taking  rourteons  cnngf ,  he  behight 
Those  gatns  to  lie  unbarred. 

5.  To  address ;  to  sjioak  to. 

Whom  soon  as  he  lieheld  he  knew,  and  thoBbekSflkt.  Spentar. 

6.  To  inform  ;  to  assure. 

In  right  ill  array 
She  was,  with  storm  and  heal,  I  you  Uhit/ht.     nnmrmr. 

7.  To  intend ;  to  mean ;  to  design. 

Words  sometimes  bear  more  than  the  heart  ttchiaUeHk. 

Mir.  for  Mag. 

8.  To  reckon  ;  to  esteem ;  to  consider. 

A  knight  much  better  than  thysi'lf  brhighl.       ^lemnrr. 

B?-HI.\I)',  prep.    [A.  S.  behindan.) 

1.  In  a  position  towards  the  back  of;  at  the 
back  of ;  in  the  rear  of ;  as,  "  Behind  the 
house  ;  "  "  Behind  the  hill." 

And  when  Saul  looked  behtml  him,  |>avkl  stnoprd  with 
Us  face  to  Uie  earth.  I  Sam,  xxlv.  8. 

2.  Remaining  after  the  death  of  a  person. 

What  he  gave  me  to  publish  was  but  a  small  part  of  what 
he  lell  Uhinil  him,  fo^ie. 

3.  Coming  after  in  rank  or  excellence. 

For  I  auppoae  I  waa  not  a  whit  behinJ  the  vrry  ehielM 
apoatlea.  %  Vor.  zi.  S. 

B^-II(ND',  ad.     1.  At  the  back  ;  in  the  rear. 

A  certain  woman  came  in  the  prvss  hthan/,  and  louchetl 
his  garment  Mark  r.  27, 

2.  Backwards  ;  back  ;  as,  "  To  look  behind.** 

3.  Out  of  sight ;  not  brought  forward. 

We  cannot  be  siirr  that  lhert>  is  no erMenre  VAux/,  lMci% 

4.  At  a  distance  bark  in  time  or  platre. 

ForgelUnf  thoar  thing*  which  arc  behind.  nil,  lii.  l\ 

The  temprat  Itself  lag*  Ithimt.  Ctiirfier. 


m!eN,  SIB;    mAvE,  NQR,  86n  ;    B<>LT.,  BllR,  ROlE.— <?,  Q,  5,  4,  soft;  C,  6,  5,  f,  hard;  ?  Oi  «;   Jf  as  p»..— THIS,  this. 
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BEHINDHAND 

B5-HTnd'hAnd,  ad.  In  a  state  of  backwardness 
with  respect  to  something  to  be  done,  or  of  de- 
ficiency in  the  means  of  meetins;  expenditiires. 
"  To  be  half  a  year  behindhand."  Addison. 

B^-HIND'HAND,  a.  Backward;  in  arrears  ;  tardy. 

The  country  are  very  much  behindhand.         Spectator. 
In  my  behindhand  slackness.  i'AaA-. 

BEHM'f-N-IST  (b6m-),  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  mys- 
tics who  adopted  the  philosophical  views  of 
Jacob  Bchmen,  a  shoemaker  of  Upper  Lusatia. 

Bfi-HOLD',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  behealdan,  to  behold ;  be, 
by  or  near,  and  nealdan,  to  hold.]  [«.  beheld  ; 
pp.  heholdino,  beheld.  —  Beholden,  once 
used  as  the  past  participle,  is  not  now  used  ex- 
cept as  a  participial  adjective.]  To  see,  in  an 
emphatical  sense ;  to  observe  attentively. 

The  Saviour  comes  by  ancient  bards  foretold. 
Hear  him,  yc  deaf;  and  all  yc  blind,  behold.  Pope. 

Syn. —  A  person  beholds  that  which  excites  inter- 
est or  admiration  ;  he  sees  invohintarily  ;  looks  atten- 
tively ;  obsrrres  and  rietts  carefully. 

"  TTlie  eyes  open  to  see,  turn  to  look  at,  fix  to  behold, 
and  roll  to  view."     Trusler.  —  See  See. 

B^-HOLD',  V.  n.    To  direct  the  eye  towards. 

Then  Moses  trembled,  and  durst  not  behold.      Acts  vii.32. 

B^-HOLD',  inter}.     Sec  ;  lo  ;  observe. 

Behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee.  Gen.  xxviii.  13. 
B5-I|6l'DEN   (be-hol'dn),  p.    a.      [Participle   of 
behold,  taken  in  the  sense  of  its  primitive  Sax- 
on roots. —  See  Behold.]    Obliged;  bound  in 
gratitude;  indebted. 

I  think  myself  mightily  beholden  to  you  for  the  reprehen- 
sion you  gave  us.  Addison. 

t  Bg-HOLD'PN-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  obliged. 
"  To  acknowledge  his  behoklenness."      Sidney. 

Bg-HOLD'pR,  n.  One  who  beholds  or  sees ;  a 
looker-on.     "  Did  make  beholders  wink."  Shak. 

fBp-HOLD'ING,  «.  Obliged;  beholden.  "Shall 
we  be  beholding  to  you  ?  "  Shak. 

B(;-HOLD'|NG,  n.     1.  Act  of  seeing;  observation. 

The  revenges  we  are  bound  to  take  upon  your  traitorous 
father  are  not  fit  for  your  beholding.  Shak. 

2.  +  Obligation.  "  Love  to  virtue,  and  not  to 
any  particular  beholdings."  Careto. 

t  I!5-H6LD'!NG-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  obliged. 
"  I  seemed  to  slum  beholdingness."         Donne. 

Bg-HON'^Y  (he-hun'ne),  v.  a.  To  sweeten  with 
honey.  Sherwood. 

B5-h66f',  w.  [A.  S.  behofian,  to  be  fit ;  behefe, 
gain,  benefit.]     Profit ;  advantage  ;  behalf. 


No  mean  recompense  it  brings 
To  your  belioof. 


Milton. 

Udal. 


tB(;-HOOV'A-BLE,  a.  Fit;  expedient, 

Be-HOOVE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hehofian',  Dut.  behoe- 
ven  ;  Sw.  behofwa.]  [i.  behooved  ;  pp.  be- 
hooving, BEHOOVED.] 

To  be  fit  for  ;  to  be  meet  for  ;  to  become;  — 
now  used  only  impersonally  with  it. 

Thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer.  ^uj-e  xxiv.  4C. 

t  Bg-HOOVE',  V.  n.  To  be  fit ;  to  be  meet.  "  Some- 
time bchooveth  it  to  be  counselled."      Chaucer, 

t  BE-HOOVE',  n.  Advantage;  behoof.  "De- 
vised this  mean  for  my  behoove."  Chaucer. 

B5-h66ve'FIJL,  a.  Useful;  profitable.  "Ne- 
cessary and  behooveful."     [b,.]  Bp.  Hall. 

tBf-HOOVE'FUL-LY,  ad.  Usefully.  Spenser. 
tB5-H66VE'LY,  a.  Useful ;  profitable.  Chaucer. 
t  B5-H6t',  i.  from  behight.  Spenser. 

t  B1S-h6v'A-BLE,  a.    Fit.  —  See  Behoovable. 
BE-h6ve',  v.  a.    See  Behoove.  Melmoth. 

t  Be-H6vE'Fx)L,  a.    Fit.    See  Behooveful. 
t  Bp-HOVE'LY,  a.    See  Behoovely.         Gower. 
B5-H0VVl',  v.  a.    To  howl  at. 

And  the  wolf  fccAoH*  the  moon.  ShaJc. 

Bfi'JNG,  p.  from  be.    Existing.  —  See  Be. 
BE'lNG,  n.    1.  Existence  ;  opposed  to  nonentity. 

Merciful  and  gracious,  thou  gavest  us  being.     Bp.  Taylor. 
Consider  every  thing  as  not  yet  in  being.  Bentley. 

2.  Whatever  exists,  or  has  being. 

Being  is  either  substance  or  accident;  substance  is  either 
matter  or  mind.  Fleming. 
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3.  A  person,  animal,  or  thing  existing. 

It  is  folly  to  seek,  the  approbation  of  any  being  besides  the 
supreme,  because  no  other  being  can  make  a  right  judgment 
of  us.  Addison. 

Animals  are  the  only  beings  in  nature  which  manifest  sen- 
sation and  spontaneous  movements.  Brande. 

Syn.  — See  Existence. 
t  BE'lNG,  conj.     Since  ;  because  that. 

Being  life  consisteth  in  the  union  of  the  soul  unto  the 
body,  death  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  solution  of  that  vital 
union.  I'earmn. 

fBE'lNG-PLACE,  TO.  A  place  in  which  to  be; 
local  existence.  Spenser. 

BE  It  so.  A  phrase  of  anticipation.  Suppose  it 
to  be  so  ;  or  of  permission.  Let  it  be  so.     Shak. 

Bf-JADE',  V.  a.  To  tire  thoroughly;  to  weary. 
"  Lest  you  bejade  the  good  galloway."    Milton. 

t  B^-JAPE',  v.  a.  To  mock  ;  to  deceive.  "  Flat- 
tery .  .  .  the  worthy  prince  to  bejape."     Gower. 

B5-JAUN'DICE,  V.  a.  To  infect  with  the  jaun- 
dice ;  to  jaundice.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  B5-JE§'IJ-lT,  17.  a.  To  make  a  Jesuit  of.  Milton. 

B5-JEW'pL,  V.  a.  [i.  bejewelled  ;  pp.  bejeav- 
ELLiNG,  bejewelled.]  To  adom  or  decorate 
with  jewels.  Ec.  Rev. 

BJE-JUM'BLE,  V.  a.  To  jumble;  to  put  into  a 
state  of  confusion.  Ash. 

BE'KAH,  n.    A  half-shekel.  Ex.  xxxviii.  26. 

B^-KISS',  V.  a.     To  kiss  earnestly.       B.  Jonson. 

B^-KNAVE'  (be-nav'),  v.  a.     To  call  knave. 

May  satire  ne'er  befool  ye  or  beknave  ye.  Pope. 

B^-KNAVV  (be-naw'),  V.  a.    See  Begnaw.  Shak. 

Bf-KNIGHT  (be-nit'),  V.  a.  To  confer  knight- 
hood upon  ;  to  knight.  West.  Rev. 

B^-KNOW  (be-no'),  v.  a.  To  acknowledge.  "  He 
meekly  beknoioeth  his  sin."  (Chaucer. 

B5-LA'B0R,  v.  a.  {i.  BELABORED  ;  pp.  bela- 
boring, BELABORED.] 

1.  To  work  hard  upon  ;  to  ply  diligently. 

If  the  earth  is  belabored  with  culture,  it  yieldeth  corn. 

Barrow. 

2.  To  beat  soundly ;  to  thump. 

Homer  illustrates  one  of  his  heroes  encompassed  with  the 
enemy  by  an  ass  in  a  fleld  of  com,  that  hath  his  sides  bela- 
bored by'M  the  boys  of  the  village.  Spectator. 

t  B^-LACE',  V.  a.    To  fasten  ;  to  belay.    Bailey. 

B5-LAce',  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  lace.  "  How 
to  belace  and  fringe 


I  knew." 


B^-LAm',   v.a._  To  beat;  to   bang.     [North   of 
~     '      '  "  Sher: 


Beaimiont. 

[North   of 
England.] — See  Lamm.  Sherwood. 

t  BEL'A-MOUR,  n.  [Fr.  bel  amour,  fair  love.] 
Gallant ;  consort.  Sjjenser. 

t  BEL'A-MY,  n.  [Fr.  bel  ami,  fair  friend.]  An 
intimate  friend.  "  His  dearest  belamy." Spenser. 

BIP-LATE',  v.  a.    To  retard ;  to  make  too  late. 

Slowness  cannot  6cfa/e,  nor  hope  drive  on  too  fast.  Darenant. 

B^-LAt'^D,  p.  a.  Benighted ;  made  late  ;  hin- 
dered ;  tardy.  "  Some  belated  peasant  sees,  or 
dreams  he  sees."     [r.]  Milton. 

B^I-LAT'^D-NESS,  n.  Backwardness  ;  slowness. 
"  A  certain  belatedness  in  me."     [r.]      Milton. 

BjI-LAUD',  V.  a.    To  praise  highly.      West.  Rev. 

t  Bg-LAVE',  V.  a.    To  wash.  Cockeram. 

t  BF.-LAw'eTvE,  t;.  a.  To  give  law  to.  "  To  have 
belawgivmi  his  own  sacred  people."         Milton. 

B5-LAY',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  bel^ican,  to  belay ;  Dut. 
belaagen.']  \i.  belaid  or  belayed  ;  pp.  be- 
laying, BELAID  or  BELAYED.] 

1.  To  block  up  ;  to  bar.     [r.] 

The  speedy  horse  all  passages  belay.  Dryden. 

2.  To  besiege;   to  invest,     [r.] 

So  when  Arabian  thieves  belaid  us  round.        Spenser. 

3.  t  To  overlay ;  to  decorate. 

All  in  a  woodman's  jacket  he  was  clad 

Of  Lincoln  green,  helai/ed  with  silver  lace.       Spenser. 

4.  (Naut.)  To  make  fast,  as  a  rope,  by  turns 
round  a  pin  without  hitching  it.  Dana. 

II  BfiLnH  [bSlch,  S.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  R.  ;  b«lsl),  W.  F. 
E.  Ja.],  V.  n.  [A.  S.  bealcan.']  \i.  belched  ; 
pp.  belciiino,  belched.] 


BELIEF 

1.  To  eject  wind  from  the  stomach  ;  to  eruct 

All  radishes  breed  wind,  and  provoke  a  man  that  eatetli 
them  to  Mvh.  Holland. 

2.  To  make  a  sudden  or  violent  ejection. 

The  waters  boil,  and,  belching  from  below. 

Black  sands  as  from  a  forceful  engine  throw.   Dryden. 

II  BELCH,  17.  o.    To  throw  out  from  the  stomach; 
to  eject  with  force  ;  to  c^st  forth. 

And,  fat  with  acorns,  belched  their  windy  food.     Dryden. 
As  burning  jEtna  from  his  boiling  stew 
Doth  belch  out  flame.  Sjienser. 

II  BELCH,  n.     1.  Eructation.  Johnson. 

2.  t  Malt    liquor.      [Cant  term.]      "  Muddy 

belch."  Addison.  "Drunk  with  belch."  Dennis. 

II  BELCH'ING,  n.    Eructation.  Arbuthnot. 

BEL'dAM,  n.     [Fr.  belle  dame,  fair  lady.] 

1.  An  old  woman  ;  a  grandmother. 

The  beldam  and  the  girl,  the  grandsire  and  the  boy. 

Jbrayton, 

2.  A  hag ;  an  ugly  old  woman. 

]  Witch.  Why,  how  now,  Hecate?   You  look  angerly. 
Hec.  Have  I  hot  reason,  beldams  as  you  arc, 

Saucy  and  overbold  ?  SAot, 


t  Bp-LEAGUE',  V.  a.    To  besiege. 


Holland. 


Bg-LEA'GUgR  (be-le'ger),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  belicgan, 
to  surround  ;  Dut.  hclegeren ;  Ger.  hclagcr'n,  to 
besiege.]  \i.  beleagiered  ;  pp.  beleaguer- 
ing ;  beleaguered.]  To  invest,  as  a  town  or 
fortress  ;  t"  besiege  ;  to  beset. 

The  Trojan  camp,  then  beleaguered  by  Turnus  and  the 
Latins.  Dryden. 

Bp-LEA'GUpR-ER,  to.    A  besieger.       Shertcood. 

t  BP-LEAVE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  helifan,  to  remain.^ 
To  leave.  "  There  was  nothing  beleft."    Gower. 

Bf-LECT'URE,  V.  a.  To  vex  with  lectures ;  to 
lecture  to.  Coleridge. 

Bf-LEE',  V.  a.  (Naut.)  To  place  on  the  lee  side 
of.  "  I  .  .  .  must  be  beleed  and  calmed."    Shak, 

Be-LEM'NlTE,  to.  [Gr.  Pi).fnvov,  a  dart.]  {Pal.) 
The  internal  shell  of  a  fossil  cephalopod ;  the 
thunderstone.  Brande 

BE-LEM-m'TE^,n.    [Mod.  L.]    Belemnite. 

t  Bp-LEP'5R,  V.  a.  To  infect  as  with  the  leprosy. 
"Belepered  with  .  .  .  ingratitude."    Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

BEL  ESPRIT  (bel'es-pre'),  TO.;  pi.  BEAUX  ES- 
FRITS  (l)oz'es-pre').  [Fr.,  Jine  wit."]  A  wit;  a. 
man  of  wit ;  a  fine  genius.  Swift'. 

BEL'FRy,  n.  [Low  L.  belfredus  ;  Fr.  beffroi,  an 
alarm-bell,  a  frame  for  a  bell,  a  watcn-tower.] 
A  tower  or  place  in  which  bells  are  hung.  Gay. 

fB^L-GARD',  TO.  \Fx.bel  egard.'\  A  soft  glance. 
"  Many  false  belgards."  Spenser. 

BEL'9I-AN,  TO.    A  native  of  Belgium.      Murray. 

BEL'^J-AN,  a.    Belonging  to  Belgium.  Ash. 

BEL'tJJJC,  a.  Relating  to  the  Belgcp,  ancient 
tribes  that  inhabited  the  north  of  Gaul  :  —  be- 
longing to  Belgium.  Clarke'. 

BE'L!-AL,    TO.       [Heb.     -^'ili^l,    worthlessness.] 

A  personification  of  evil ;  a  wicked  man  ;  Sa- 
tan. Calmet. 

What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?  2  Cor.  vi.  15. 

Bg-LI'B^IL,  V.  a.    To  traduce ;  to  libel.    Fuller, 

B^l-LIE'  (be-Il'),  v.a.   [be  and  lie.  —  A,  S.  belecgan, 

to  falsify,  to  belie  ;  Ger.  belilgen.'\     \i.  belied  ; 

pp.  BELYING,  BELIED.] 

1.  To  represent  falsely  ;  to  falsify. 

He  was  not  bound  to  belie  himself.  Sir  T.  More. 

2.  To  calumniate  ;  to  slander. 

Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy;  thou  beliest  him.  Shak. 

3.  To  give  the  lie  to  ;  to  convict  of  falsehood. 

Their  trembling  hearts  belie  their  boastful  tongues. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  counterfeit ;  to  mimic. 

Which  durst  with  horses'  hoofs,  that  beat  the  ground. 
And  martial  brass,  belie  the  thunder's  sound.  Dryden. 

B5-LIEF'  (be-lef),  TO.  [A.  S.  geleafa,  belief,  faith, 
confidence  ;  geliefan,  to  believe  ;  Dut.  geloof.\ 
1.  Act  of  belie'vinjr ;  trust  in  the  certainty  of 
that  which  is  not  positively  known  ;  credit  given 
to  testimony ;  conviction  of  the  mind  arising 
from  evidence. 

Future  Li  hope,  but  present  in  belief.  Wotton. 

We  are  not  to  submit  our  understandings  to  the  bcli<if  of 
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thow  thing*  which  are  contrary  to  our  iinilcratandinR.  Wc 
muil  have  a  rcuuu  lur  that  wliich  wu  bvlivvc  alKivi-  our  n-a- 
ppii.  Or.  H' liiclicote. 

2.  Faith  ;  confidence  in  the  truths  of  religion. 
No  man  can  attain  beiu/  by  the  bare  contemplation  of 

heaven  and  earth.  Jlooker. 

3.  The  thing  believed ;  object  of  belief. 

Rnperatitiou«  prophecies  are  not  only  the  tieli^  of  ftiola, 
but  tlie  Ulic  »omctimf«  of  wine  men.  Jkieun. 

4.  Doctrine  ;  opinion  ;  persuasion  r  —  creed. 

Mahomet  incnlcated  the  6e«</  that  there  if,  >VM,  and  ever 
will  be,  one  only  Ood.  H'.  Jrving. 

Syn.  —  Trust  in  opinion,  or  in  a  statement  of  facts, 
Ib  called  belief;  in  reliisicms  opinion  or  divine  testi- 
mony, faitA  ;  in  pecuniary  worth,  credit  ;  in  moral 
probity,  confideiiet :  —  the  articles  of  belief,  cretd. 

i  Bp-LIEP'Ft)L,  a.     Having  faith.  Udal. 

t  Bp-LlEF'FUL-NfiSS,  M.  Fulness  of  faith.    Udal. 

Bp-LIEV'A-BLE  (be-lev'9-Iil),  a.    Credible. 

Bp-LIEV'A-BLE-NfeSS,  «.  Credibility.    Goodwin. 

Bp-LfEVE',  r.  a.  [A.  S.  geliefan,  to  believe, 
to  trust  ;  Dut.  gelooveii.'^  \i.  HEI.IEVKD  ;  pp. 
itEi.iKViNO,  BELiKVEU.]  To  exprcisc  belief  in  ; 
to  tliink  to  be  true ;  to  credit ;  to  put  confi- 
dence in. 

We  know  what  rests  upon  reason!  we  believe  what  rests 
upon  authority.  /laniHton. 

Ten  thousnnd  thinf^  there  are  which  wc  Mierc  merely 
upc)n  the  authority  or  credit  of  those  who  have  s|K)ken  or 
written  of  them.  Watts. 

Syn.  — See  Think. 

Bg-LIEVE',  V.  n.  1.  To  have  a  firm  persuasion  ; 
to  exercise  faith. 

All  things  are  possible  to  him  Ihaiheliereth.      Mark  ix.  23. 

2.  To  suppose  ;  to  dccni ;  to  think. 

They  are,  I  believe,  as  high  as  most  steeples  in  En;;tand. 

Addimn. 
To  believe  in,  to  hold  as  an  object  of  faith. —  To- be- 
lieve on,  to  rest  upon  with  coniidcnce. 

Bp-LIEV'gR,  n.  1.  One  who  believes  ;  one  who 
accepts  any  thing  as  true  ;  as,  "  A  believer  in 
astrology. 

2.  One  who  has  faith  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  ;  a  Christian. 

Mysteries  held  by  us  have  no  power,  pomp,  or  wealth,  but 
have  been  maintained  by  the  universal  body  of  true  6e/itrer« 
from  the  days  of  the  aixistles.  Sio^/'t. 

3.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who  had  been  baptized. 
In  distinction  from  the  catechumen,  who  was  in 
a  course  of  preparation  for  baptism.  Buck. 

Bp-IJEV'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  exercising  belief. 
"  Believing  of  historical  things."        Cudworth. 

Bp-LlEV'|NG-LV,  ad.   After  a  believing  manner. 

Bp-LlGHT'  (be-lit'),  v.  a.  To  display  with  light ; 
to  illuminate.  Cowley. 

Bf,-lJKE',  ad.  Probably;  likely.  Shak.  [In 
use  as  a.  colloquial  or  vulgar  word.     Forbif.'] 

t  Be-LlKE'LY,  ad:     Probably.  Bp.  Hall. 

Bg-LIME',  V.  a.     1.  To  entangle  as  with   bird- 
lime.    "  As  a  bird  in  lime-twigs,  the  more  he 
struggles,  the  more  he  is  belimed."         Hobbes. 
2.  To  smear ;  to  soil.     "  His  foul  hands  are 
belimed  with  bribery."  Bp.  Hall. 

B^-LIT'TLE,    v.    a.        \i.  BELITTLED  ;  pp.  MELIT- 

TLiNO,  BELITTLED.]     To  make  little  or  less  ;  to 

diminish.  Jefferson. 

[A  word  not  authorized  by  English  usage.] 

Bp-LlT'TLJNG,  p.  a.  Making  little.  "  Belittling 
cares."  T.  D.  Woolseg. 

T  Bp-LIVE',  ad.    Speedily ;  quickly.        Spenser. 

UfiLL,  n.  [A.  S.  bell,  a  bell ;  bellan,  to  make  a 
hollow  sound  ;  Dat.  6c/.] 

1.  A  hollow  metallic  vessel  for  giving  a  sound 
on  being  struck. 

Bid  the  merry  fteHs  ring  to  thy  ear.  Shak, 

2.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  bell. 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I; 

In  a  cowslip's  hell  I  lie.  Shak. 

3.  (Arch.)  The  body  of  a  Corinthian  or  com- 
posite capital,  around  which  the  foliage  and 
volutes  are  arranged,  called  also  a  tambour  or 
irtim.  U'eale. 

To  benr  the  bell,  to  bo  the  first,  in  allusion  to  tlio 
bell-wdlior  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  —  Bell,  honk,  and  can- 
dle, a  pluHse  descriptive  of  the  solemn  form  of  ex- 
communication used  in  the  Rom.  Oath.  Church  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventli  centuries.    The  bell  was  tolled  to 


summon  the  people,  the  sentence  read  out  of  ■  book, 
and  a  candle,  winch  the  priest  held,  thrown  U|ion  the 
Uround  and  extiiiKuished  in  token  of  the  fata  of  the 
delinquent. 

Jiell,  hoiik,  anil  ranille  shall  not  drive  me  back. 

When  gold  and  silver  bucks  me  tu  coiue  on.  Shak, 

B£LL,  V.  n.  To  take  the  form  of  a  bell ;  to  be- 
come bell-shaped,     [it.] 

Hops,  In  the  beginning  of  August,  beO,  and  are  aometlmea 
ripe.  Mortimer. 

t  BfcLL,  V.  n.    To  bellow.  Chaucer. 

b£L-LA-DON'NA,  n.    [It.  bella  donna,  fair  ladv.l 

1.  A  poisonous  perennial  plant,  so  called 
from  its  having  been  used  by  ladies  as  a  cos- 
metic ;  the  deadly  nightshade ;  Atropa  bella- 
donna. Loudon, 

2.  A  species  of  Amaryllis,  so  named  on  ac- 
count of  its  beauty  and  delicate  blushing  flow- 
ers ;  the  belladonna  lily.  Loudon, 

BKL-I^'TRlX,n.  \li.,  a  female  warrior."]  (As- 
iron.)  A  star  in  the  constellation  Orion.    Hind, 

BfiLL'-CUANK,  n.  {Meek,)  A  rectan^lar  lever 
by  which  the  direction  of  motion  is  changed 
through  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees  ; — so  named 
from  Its  being  the  form  of  crank  employed  in 
changing  the  direction  of  bell-wires  of  house- 
bells.  Ogilvie. 

BELLE  (hg|),  n.  [L.  bellus,  handsome;  Fr.  belle, 
feminine  of  beau,  beautiful,  fair.]  A  yotmg 
woman  or  lady  admired  for  beauty  and  fashion- 
able accomplishments  ;  a  gay  young  lady. 

My  beaus  . . .  shepherds,  and  my  tctfcs  wood-nymplis.  Taller. 
And  just  as  humor  rose  or  fell. 
By  turns  a  slattern  or  a  beUe.  Ooldmiith. 

BfiLLED  (I)gld),  a.  (Her.)  Having  bells  affixed 
to  it.  "  A  hawk  rising  jessed  and  belled."  Todd. 

b6lle-LET'TR|ST,  n.  One  versed  in  belles- 
lettres,     [k.]  Coleridge. 

BfiLLE-LgT-TRlS'TlC,  1  a.Relatingtobellcs- 

BELLE-L^T-TRlS'TI-CAL,  Jlcttres.     "A  bcllet- 

tristical  journal."     [u.]  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

BEL-LER'g-PHdJV,  n,  (Pal,)  A  genus  of  fossil 
Gasteropoda,  probably  allied  to  Argonauta, 
characteristic  of  the  carboniferous  formation 
and  some  of  the  older  strata.  Brande. 

BELLES-LETTRES  (bgl-16t'tr)  [bSl-la'tur,  IF.  J, 
F,K.;  bel-iet'tr,  P.  Ju.  Sm,  R. ;  b«l'l«i-tr,  E. 
Wb."],  n.  pi.  [Fr.]  Polite  lite-rature ;  the  fine 
or  elegant  departments  of  learning,  as  rhetoric, 
poetry,  criticism,  and  philology ;  the  writings 
of  classical  authors.  Tatkr, 

BELL'-FAsH-IONED  (-fash-iind),  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a  bell ;  bell-shaped.  Mortimer, 

BfiLL'-FLoW-eR,  n.  (Bot,)  A  genus  of  decid- 
uous herbaceous  plants  ;  —  so  named  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  corolla  to  a  little  bell ; 
Campanula.  Loudon. 

BELL'-FOUND-?R,  w.     One  who  casts  bells. 

BfiLL'-HANG-gR,  n.    One  who  puts  up  bells. 

BELL'-HAng-ING>  n.  Act  of  puttiuK  up  bells. 
"  Bell-hanging  requires  .  .  attention.    I r.  Ency. 

tBfiL'Ll-BO.N'E,  n,  [Fr.  belle,  beautiful,  ct,  and, 
and  bonne,  good.]  A  woman  excelling  in  beauty 
and  goodness  ;  a  bonny  lass.  Spenser. 

tBEL'LJC,  a.  Warlike;  martial.  "Archimedes 
...  by  his  machines  and  bellic  instruments." 
Pelling,     "  The  bellic  Cajsar."     Feltham. 

BfiLLJ-COSE',  )  „_     [h.  bellicoatts ;  bellum,  war.] 

b£l'LI-COUS,   >  Inclined    to    war ;    belligerent. 

"  Among  bellicoits  nations."  Sir  T.  Smith. 

B£L'L|En,  p.  a.  Having  a  belly ;  or  swelled  like 
the  belly;  —  used  in  composition.  "Below 
the  usual  size,  and  hig-bellieid."  'Strift. 

t  BgL-LT(,;'(:R-ATE,  r.  n.  [L.  belligero,  belliyera- 
tum,  to  wage  war;  bellum,  war,  and  geio,  to 
bear.]     To  make  war.  Cockeram. 

BpL-L!(?'5R-ftiNCE,  n.  Act  or  state  of  carrying 
on  war;  warfare,     [r.]  Ch.  Ob. 

BpL-Ll^'5:R-ftNT,  a.  Carrying  on  war;  engaged 
in  war.  "The  belligerent  parties."  Chesterfielxl. 

BfiL-Ll^'pR-ftNT,  n.  A  state  or  nation  carrying 
on  war.  Dr.  Arnold. 


t  B?I^LT9'5R.OPfl,  a.    Belligerent.  BatU-y. 

BeLL'|.N'(;,   n.    JA.  S.  belltm,   to  bellow.]    The 

noise  of  a  roe  in  rutting-tinie.  Bailey, 

t  BUI^LlP'rJ-Tft.NT,  a.  [L.  belUpotent,  powerful 
in  war.]     Mighty  in  wor.  BaiUy, 

BP.L'LfS,  n,  [L.]  (lita.)  A  gcnui  of  pretty, 
herbaceous  pluiits ;  the  daiay.  Lou/ion 

tBEL'LI-TLDE,  n.  [\..  bellitudo,]  Beauty ;  love- 
liness ;  elegance ;  neatness.  Cockeram. 

BftLL'-L5.S8,  a.     Being  without  a  bell.        Scott. 

BftLL'MAN,  n.  One  who  rings  a  bell,  to  give 
notice  or  alarm  in  the  streets  ;  a  public  crier;  a 
bell-ringer ;  —  written  also  brlman.         Milton. 

BftLL-MfiT'AL  (-m«t'tl  or  -m«t'»l).  n.  The  metal 
of  which  bells  are  made,  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
tin,  having  four  pounds  of  copper  to  one  of  tin  ; 
—  written  also  belmetal."  Brande, 

b£ll'-.MoOthKD,  a.  Expanded  at  the  mouth 
in  the  form  of  a  bell.  Ogilcie. 

Bfil^L6'NA,  n.  {Aatron.)  An  asteroid  discovered 
by  Luther  in  1854.  Locering. 

BfeL'LOVV,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  bellan,  to  roar;  L.  helo. 
or  balo,  to  bleat ;  Dut.  bi  Ger.  beUen  ;  Sw.  bola,\ 

[t.  BELLOWED  ;  pp,  BKLI.OWINO,  MKLLOWBU.] 

1.  To  make  a  noise  as  a  bull ;  to  roar. 

Ju|>itcr  became  •  bull,  aiid  lellmeeil.  SJktU: 

2.  To  bawl  out ;  to  vociferate  ;  to  clamor. 

This  gentleman  is  verj-  zealous  in  his  drrolton;  but  tbea 
he  is  accustomed  to  ronr  and  briloir  an  Irnriblv  luud  in  the 
responses,  Uiat  he  frightens  even  us  who  an  doily  used  lo 
htm.  Tatler. 

3.  To  make  a  loud,  continued  noise,  like  the 

roaring  of  the  wind  in  a  tempest. 

Till,  at  the  last,  he  heard  n  dreadful  <ound. 

Which  through  the  wood  loud  Ltlloiriiig  did  reboond.  Speiarr. 

BfiL'LOW,  n.     A  loud  roaring  noise.  Todd. 

b£l'LOW-ER,  n.    One  who  bellows.     Chapman. 

BfiL'LOW-iNG,  n.  A  loud  roaring  noise.  "  Kcnd 
the  higher  regions  with  . . .  belUneiugs."  Herbert. 

BfiL'LOWS  (Wl'liis)  [Wl'lus,  S.  IV.  P,  E.  J.  F. 
K.  Sm.  R. ;  bCl'ldz,  Ja.  W'b.],  n.  sing.  &  pt.  fL. 
bulga,  a  bag ;  Goth,  balgs ;  A.  S.  blast-hrfg ; 
Dut.  blaasbalg,  blasebafg ;  Dan.  blo'sehtrlg.] 
A  machine  used  to  urge  a  fire  by  blowing  or 
forcing  a  current  of  air  into  it; — usually  hav- 
ing two  corresponding  [larts,  whence  its  name 
takes  the  plural  form. 

Which  art  he  has  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  able  even  to 
make  a  g<Mid  orator  of  a  pair  of  tjrlluir».  Tutltr. 

One,  with  great  Irllitirf,  gathered  fltlinir  air. 
And  with  lorrctl  wind  the  fuel  did  inlUnie.      .tpnuer, 

Ifg'  Most  lexicographers  and  grammarians  who 
treat  |iarticularly  of  this  word  regard  it  as  proiierljr 
used  only  in  tiie  plural;  as  is  the  fart  with  rr!i|i(*ct 
to  the  lexic(i|!raphiTs  Johnsuii  and  Walker,  and  the 
grammarians  I^owtli,  Murray,  Allen,  Cmmbie.  and 
lliley.  Dr.  WflMiier  and  some  other  crammarian*, 
however,  regard  it  as  pro|M>rly  used  in  iMitb  numliers. 
There  are  respectable  aulhorilii^  for  using  it  in  the 
singular;  as,  "Like  a  brlloTn,^^  Drpdm: — "The 
common  brllotr.*  is  formed."  tcr.,  Francia^ n  Jiiftian- 
ary  of  the  jJrt.*  and  !<cirHreii :  —  "  Each  brVoitA."  P,  Cm. 
Smart  says,  "Though  generally  ronsidenrd  as  plural, 
some  authors  join  it  to  a  verb  singular :  and  this  will 
justify  the  pronunciation  bel'luf." —  Walker  remarks 
that  "  the  last  syllable  of  this  word,  like  that  of  foi- 
lov»,  is  rnrrupted  beyond  a>cover>'  into  /lu." — As  a 
'  plural  noun.  It  would  lie  analogically  pronounced 
bel'ldz.  — See  GALLOWS. 

Hfldroiitatie  beJloim,  $i  philosopHtcal  instniment  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  tnitli  called  the  hydrostatic 
paradox,  that  a  small  quantity  of  any  fluid  may  be 
made  to  counteract  a   great  nierhaiiical   n-sistance. 

BftL'Unvs-Mfe.ND'gR  (bil'lus-),  n.  One  who 
mends  bellows.  ShaJc. 

BELI^PflP'P^R,  n.  A  species  of  Capsicum  ;  the 
red  pepper  of  the  gardens.  Buchanan. 

B6LL'-Pi)LL,  n.  That  by  which  a  bell  is  made  to 
ring ;  a  bell-rope.         "  H',  Ency. 

BJ^.LL'-Rl.\G-f,R,  n.   One  who  rings  bells.     Bale. 

BftLL'-RddF, «.  (Arch.)  A  roof  the  cro»8  sec- 
tion of  which  resembles  a  bell.  C^rnbb. 

BfcLL'-ROPE,  n.  A  rope  used  for  ringing  a 
bell. 

b£lL-SHAPEI»  (b«l'-aliipi).  a.  Shaped  like  a 
bell. 

BfeL'LV-rNE  [b«riu-ln,  8.  IK.  F.  J.  Sm.  R. ;  Ml  - 


mIeN,  SIR;    m6vE,    nor,  86N;    bOlL,  BOR,  RClE.  — 9,  9,  9,  t,  soft;  E,  B,  q,  |,  hard;   ?  <M  s;    ?  <M  gi.  — Tlllf.  tbia. 
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lu-Iii,  p.],  a.  [L.  belluinus ;  belhia,  a  beast.! 
:destial ;  brutal ;  beastly.  "  The  animal  and 
belluine  life."  Atterbury. 

BELL'WEED,  n.     A  sort  of  weed  or  plant.     Ash. 

BELL'-WETH-?R,  n.  A  sheep  which  leads  the 
flock  with  a  bell  at  his  neck.  Howell. 

BEL'LY,  M.  [L.  bulga,  a  bag  ;  Goth,  balgs  ;  A.  S. 
bakjibtelig,  bylig,  or  belg,  a  bulge,  bag,  the  bel- 
ly ;  Ger.  |  Dut.  balg.'] 

i.  That  part  of  the  human  body  which  con- 
tains the  bowels  or  intestines,  reaching  from 
the  breast  to  the  thighs  ;  abdomen. 

2.  In  the  lower  animals  the  under  portion  of 
the  body,  or  the  part  next  to  the  ground. 

And  the  Lord  said  tiiito  the  serpent, .  .  .  Upon  t\\y  helly 
■halt  thou  go,  and  dust  sholt  thou  cat.  Gen.  iii.  14. 

3.  The  receptacle  of  food ;  the  stomach. 

He  would  fain  have  filled  his  helly  with  the  husks  that  the 
iwine  did  eat.  Luke  xv.  IG. 

4.  The  womb.     [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  helly  I  knew  thee.        Jer,  i.  5. 

5.  The  part  of  any  thing  which  swells  out. 

An  Irish  harp  hath  the  concave,  or  belly,  not  along  the 
strings,  but  ut  the  end  of  the  strings.  Jiacon. 

6.  A  ])lace  in  which  something  is  enclosed. 

Out  of  the  belly  of  hell  cried  I,  and  tliou  heardest  my 
voice.  Jonah  ii.  2. 

7.  The  convex  or  bulging  side  of  any  thing ; 
as,  i^Naiit.)  "The  belly  of  a  sail";  {Carp.) 
"  The  belly  of  a  curved  timber." 

BEL'LY,  V.  n.    To  swell  into  a  larger  capacity. 

The  bellying  cwivas  strutted  with  the  gale.  Dryden. 

BEL'LY,  V.  a.    To  fill ;  to  swell  out.    [r.]     SJiak. 

BEL'LY-AjCHE  (beri?-ak),  n.  Pain  in  the  bow- 
els ;  colic.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

BeL'LY-BAND,  n 

harness. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  band  of  canvas  to  strengthen  a 
sail.  Ogilvie. 

BEL'LY-BOiyND,  a.    Costive.  Johnson. 

t  BEL'LY-CHEER,  i  „,  Good  cheer.  "  Loaves 

t  BEL'LY  -CHEER'ING,  S  and  belly-cheer."  Mil- 
ton. "Riotous  banqueting,  pot-companioning, 
and  belly-cheering."  Udal. 

t  BEL'LY-CHiJRL,  n.  A  rustic  glutton.  Drayton. 

BEL'LY-DOUB-LgT,  n.  A  doublet  covering  the 
belly.     "  Your  thin  belly-doublet."  Shak. 

BEL'LY-PRET-TjNG,   n.      1.  The   chafing  of  a 

horse's  belly.  Johnso7i. 

2.  A  great  pain  in  a  horse's  belly  caused  by 

worms.  Bailey. 

BEL'LY-F1>L,  n.  As  much  food  as  fills  the  belly, 
or  satisfies  the  appetite  ;  —  satiety. 

And,  of  their  bellnfid  secure. 

Oversee,  or  overlook,  the  poor.  Lloyd. 

*  b6l'LY— GOD,  n.  One  who  makef^  a  god  of  his 
belly  ;  a  glutton  ;  an  epicure.  Hakewill. 

BEL'LY-ING,  p.  a.    Bulging  out.  Crabb. 

f  BEL'LY-PINCHED  f-pincht),  a.  Starved.  "The 
belly-pinched  wolf.'  Shak. 

BfiL'LY-ROLL,  n.  {Hort.)  A  sort  of  levelling  roll, 
formed  with  a  protuberance  to  fit  into  hollowed 
places  in  the  ground.  Mortimer- 

t  BEL'LY-SLAVE,  n.  A  slave  to  the  appetites. 
"  These  beastly  belly-slaves."  Homily. 

BEL'LY-TlM-BgR,  n.    Food.   [Low.]    Hudibras. 

BEL'LY-WORM  (-wurni),  n.  A  worm  that  breeds 
in  the  belly.  Ray. 

t  B?-l5cK',  v.  a.  To  fasten  as  with  a  lock.  Shak. 


He  .  . .  'went . . 
called  Bethsaida. 


into  a  desert  place  belonging  to  the  city 
Luke  ix.  10. 


1.  The   g'^th   of  a  horse  in 
Sherwood. 


bel'o-mAn-cy,  n. 

itavTila,  prophecy.] 
flight  of  arrows. 


biv 


.  0O.o(,   an  arrow,  and 

ination  by  means  of  the 

Brande. 


BKL'0-JVE,n.  [Gr.  iiiXovrj,  a  needle.]  A  kind  of 
mackerel  with  a  long  body  and  snout.   Agassiz. 

Bf-LONG',  V.  n.  [A.  S.  be,  by,  and  lengian,  to 
prolong,  to  reach ;  beKmpan,  to  belong ;  Ger. 
helangen,  to  belong,  to  concern,  to  regardj     [i. 

BELONGED  ;  ]}p.   BELONGING,  BELONGED.] 

1.  To  be  the  property  of ;  to  be  possessed  by. 

Her  hap  was  to  light  on  a  part  of  the  field  belonging  unto 
Boaz.  J{uth  H.  3. 

2.  To  be  appendant  to  ;  to  constitute  a  part  of. 


3.  To  have  relation  to  ;  to  be  connected 
with ;  to  relate  to  ;  to  appertain  to  ;  to  regard  ; 
to  refer  to. 

4.  To  have  a  legal  residence  or  inhabitancy  ; 
to  be  a  native  or  a  legal  resident  of.  "  Bastards 
.  .  .  are  settled  in  the  parishes  to  which  their 
mothers  belong."  Blackstone. 

Syn.  —  See  Re fer. 

B^-LONG',  V.  a.    To  be  deserved  by.     [r.] 

We  should  find  more  evils  belong  us  than  happen  to  us. 

S.  Jun*on, 

t  Bp-LONG'ING,  n.   Quality;  endovraient.    Shak. 

B5-L6NG'jNG, />.  a.    Pertaining;  attached  to. 

BE-LOP'TF.-RjI,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  jiO.oi,  an  arrow,  and 
TiTipdv,  a  wing.]  (Pal.)  The  bones  of  a  species 
of  cuttle  fish.  Agassiz. 

B5-LORD',  V.  a.  To  domineer  over,  [r.]   Calmet. 

fB^-LOUT',  V.  a.  To  treat  with  opprobriovis 
language  ;  to  stigmatize  as  a  lout.         Camden. 

t  B5-l6ve',  v.  a.    To  love.  Wodroephe. 

B?-l6vED'  (b?-luvd'),  p.  \ixora  love.']  Loved. 
"  Thou  art  greatly  beloved.  Dan.  ix.  23. 

B5-L6v't;D  (be-mv'ed),  p.  a.  Much  loved  ;  dear. 

And  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying.  This  is  my  belovr.d 
son.  Matt.  iii.  17. 

Bg-LOW,  prep,  [be  and  low.l  1.  Under  in  place. 
"  All  below  the  moon."  Shak. 

2.  Inferior  in  dignity  or  in  excellence. 

The  noble  Venetians  think  themselves  but  one  degree 
below  kings.  Addison. 

3.  Unworthy  of ;  beneath ;  unbecoming. 

'T  is  much  below  me  on  his  throne  to  sit.       Dryden. 

Syn. —  See  Under. 
Bf-LOW,  ad.     1.  In  a  lower  place  ;  beneath. 

Tie  led  them  up  the  mountain's  brow. 
And  showed  them  all  the  shining  fields  below.    Dryden. 

2.  On  the  earth,  as  opposed  to  heaven. 


And  let  no  tears  from  erring  pity  flow 

For  one  that's  blessed  above,  immortalized  below. 


Smith. 


3.  In  hell ;  in  the  regions  of  the  dead. 

What  business  brought  him  to  the  realms  belowi  Dryden. 
t  BEL'SIRE,  n.  A  grandsire ;  an  ancestor.  Carew. 
BEL-SWAG'G^R,  n.    A  swaggerer.  Dryden. 

BELT,  n.    [L.  balteus  ;  A.  S.  belt ;  Ger.  ^  Sw.  belt.] 

1.  A  girdle  ;  a  cincture  ;  a  sash ;  a  suspender 
for  a  sword  or  other  weapon. 

Hector  was  dragged  about  the  walls  of  Troy  by  the  belt 
given  him  by  Ajax.  South. 

2.  {Geog.)  A  strait;  as,  the  Great  Belt  and 
the  Little  Belt,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 

3.  {Astron.)  One  of  the  zones  across  the  sur- 
face, and  parallel  to  the  equator,  of  the  planet 
Jupiter.  Bttchanan. 

4.  {Surg.)  A  bandage  used  for  various  pur- 
poses. Biiehanan. 

5.  {Arch.)  A  line  of  stones  or  bricks  pro- 
jecting from  a  wall ;  a  string-course  ;  a  biock- 
mg-course.  Francis. 

6.  (Mech.)  A  band,  usually  of  leather,  con- 
necting by  wheels  and  pulleys  the  different 
rotary  parts  of  machinery.  Buchanan. 

7.  {Her.)  A  badge  or  mark  of  the  knightly 
order.  Biichanan. 

8.  {Farriery.)  A  distemper  in  sheep.  Crabb. 
Syn.  — See  Zone. 

BELT,  V.  a.     1.  To  encircle  as  with  a  belt. 

These  ramparts  being  dug  out  of  a  bed  of  chalk,  and  belt- 
ing the  hills  far  and  wide  with  white.  Warton. 

2.  {Agric.)  To  shear,  as  the  buttocks  and 
tails  of  sheep.  Farm.  Ency. 

BEL'TANE,  or  BEL'TEIN,  n.  [Gael.,  the  fire  of 
Baal,  Bel,  or  Behis.]  May-day,  and  the  tradi- 
tional Celtic  customs  attached  to  it,  growing,  it 
is  supposed,  out  of  the  ancient  worship  of  Baal, 
or  the  Sun,  by  the  Druids.  Brande. 

BELT'^Ri  n.  A  prostitute.  [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

BEL'TIN,  n.     Same  as  Beltane.  Brande. 

BELT'jNG,  n.  Leather  or  other  material  -pre- 
pared to  be  made  into  belts  for  machinery. 

BK-LU'OA,  n.  (Ich.)  The  white  porpoise  of  the 
arctic  seas ;  Delphinapterus  leucus.        Brande. 

BEL'Vg-DERE,  n.  [It.  bello,  beautiful,  and  ve- 
dere,  a  view ;  Fr.  belvedere  or  beheder.] 


1.  {Arch.)  A  small  building  constructed  on 
the  top  of  a  house  or  jjalace,  for  the  ptirposc  of 
commanding  a  fine  view  ;  a  cupola.        Britton. 

2.  A  summer-house  on  an  elevated  site  in  a 
park  or  garden.  Britton. 

3.  A  gallery  or  open  corridor  of  the  Vatican, 
at  Rome,  which  is  so  called  on  account  of  the 
fine  prospect  it  commands,  and  from  which  the 
celebrated  statue  of  Apollo  took  its  distinctive 
name.  Britton. 

BE  'MA,  n.     [Gr.  Pij^,a.]     {Arch.) 

1.  {Ant.)  A  raised  place  in  Athens,  whence 
orators  addressed  public  assemblies  of  the 
people.  jr.  Smith. 

2.  {Eccl.)  t  A  chancel. 

The  bema,  or  chancel,  was  with  thrones  fbr  bishops  and 
"    ■'" "  Sir  G.  Wheler. 


presbyters 

B5-MAD',  V.  a.     To  make  mad, 


Shak, 


B5-MAn'GLE  (be-maiig'gl),  V.  a.     To  tear  asun- 
der ;  to  mangle.  Beaumont. 
B5-MAsK',  «.  a.     To  hide  ;  to  mask.        Shclton. 
tB5-MAT'T4;R,^.a.  To  cover  with  matter.  Sjw/Ji 

Bg-MAUL',  V.  a.  To  beat  heavily  ;  to  maul. 
"  Sore  bruised  and  bemauled."  Shelton. 

B^-MAZE',  15.  a.    To  bewilder ;  to  perplex. 

With  intellects  bemazed  in  endless  doubt.  Cou)]>er. 

BEM'BEX,  n.  [Gr.  /^//</?<|,  a  top.]  {Ent.)  A 
genus  of  hymenoptcrous  insects,  of  the  tribe  of 
Fossores,  or  burrowing  sand-wasps.        Brande. 

t  B^;-METE',  v.  a.    To  measure.  Shak. 

B5-M1N'GLE  (be-nilng'gl),  v.  a.  To  mingle.  "  Gore 
bemingled  with  .  .  .  glue."  Mir.  for  Mag. 

B^-MIRE',  v.  a.  To  drag  or  immerse  in  the  mire; 
—  to  pollute.  "  JBewm-c?  with  sins."  Bp.  Taylor. 

B5-MIRE'MENT,  n.  The  state  of  being  bemired, 
or  soiled  with  mire,     [u.]  Qti.  Rev. 

t  B?-MIST',  V.  a.  To  cover  with  a  mist.  .  "  That 
judge  .  .  .  bemisted  in  his  way."  Felt  ham. 

B^-MOAN'  (he-mon'),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  bemanaii,  to 
bemoan.]  [i.  bemoaned  ;  pp.  bemoaning, 
BEMOANED.]  To  bewail ;  to  lament ;  to  moan 
over  ;  to  express  sorrow  in  behalf  of. 

Nineveh  is  laid  waste;  who  will  bemoan  her?  Kahum  iii.  7. 

They  bemoatied  him,  and  comforted  him  overall  the  evil 

that  the  Lord  had  brought  upon  him.  Job  xlii.  II. 

Syn.  —  See  Bewail,. 
t  B?-MOAN'A-BLE,  a.     Lamentable.    Sherwood. 
B5-MOAN'?R,  n.     One  who  bemoans.    N.  Scott. 
B5-MOAN'|NG,  n.     Lamentation.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  B^-MOCK',  V.  a.  To  treat  with  mocks ;  to  deride. 
"  Bemock  the  modest  moon."  Shak. 

To  bemock  at,  to  laugh  at.  Shak. 

t  B^;-MOIL',  V.  a.    To  bemire.  Shak. 

Be-MOIST'EN  (be-nibi'sn),  v.  a.    To  moisten. 
BE'MOL,  n.     [It.  molle,  soft.]     {Mus.)  B  flat. 

tBg-MON'ST^R,  V.  a.  To  make  monstrous. 
"  Bemonster  not  thy  feature."  Shak. 

B5-M6r'AL-TZE,  v.  a.  To  apply  to  amoral  pur- 
pose ;  to  moralize.  Be.  Rev. 

B5-MOUBN'  (he-iiiorn'),  v.  a.  To  weep  over. 
"  Women  that .  .  .  bemoumed  him."  Wickliffe. 

B5-MUD'DLE,  v.  a.    To  stupefy.       Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 

B5-MUF'FLE,  v.  a.  To  wrap  up,  as  with  a  muffler. 
"  Cloaked  up  with  sermons,  .  .  .  bemvfflcd  with 
the  externals  of  religion."  Sterne. 

B5-MU§ED'  (be-iiiiizd'),  p.  a.  Occupied  in  idle 
musing  or  stupid  reverie  ;  muzzy.  "  A  parson 
much  bemused  in  beer."  Pope. 

Bemused  in  wine,  the  bard  his  duns  forgets.  Fawken. 

t  BEN.  [A.  S.]  Formerly  used  for  are,  been, 
and  be.  Spenser. 

BEN,  n.     [Heb.  '^.]    A  prefix  to  proper  names, 

signifying  son.     "  Ben]a.min,  son  of  the  right 
hand,  i.  e.  of  good  fortime."  Robinson. 

b£n,  or  BEN'-NfJT,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  Moringa 
pterygosperma,\\''hic\i  yifAAs  an  oil  called  6e«- 
oil  or  oil  of  ben,  vi\u.c\\  is  used  as  the  basis  of 
several  perfumes,  and  by  watchmakers  for  lu- 
bricating watch  machinery.  Etig.  Cyc 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;  k,  %  I,  6,  Xj,  Y,  short;  A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL;  h£ir,  HER; 
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f  Bf-NAME',  r.  fl.    To  denominate. 

Aud  thcrufurc  he  a  courtier  WM  benamed.  Sidney. 

a  BftNCll  ri)«ncli,  S.  P.  J.  K.  Sin,  Wb. ;  b«niili, 
\V.  F.  E.Jn.  H.],  n.  [A.  S.  banc,  or  bene  ;  It. 
banco ;  Fr.  ba1lc^ 

1.  A  seat  to  hold  several  persons  ;  a  long  seat. 

The  Mat  nnd  benchet  ilioiie  of  Ivory.  SiittiKr. 

2.  A  seat  of  justice  ;  a  scat  whore  judges  sit. 

Cyrine,  wltonf  Rrandnirc  on  the  n>yal  btiich 

Of  Britinh  Thniiiii,  with  no  nie«n  «ii|>lnii«<", 

Prt>nou need,  and  in  his  volunien  tuuglit,  our  laws.  MiUon. 

3.  The  body  of  judges  ;  the  court ;  as,  "  The 
case  is  to  go  before  the  full  bench." 

4.  (C'«>7>.)  A  carpenter's  or  joiner's  table. 

8.  (Emjineering.)  A  narrow  platform  left  on 
an  embankment  to  strengthen  it;  —  called  also 
bvrme  :  —  a  fixed  point  in  levelling.       Francis. 

KiHS^a  Bench,  or  QH«;t'«  Btnch,  the  hiRhost  court 
of  rotniiioii  law  in  England,  so  called  because  the 
•overeiK"  nxed  formerly  to  sit  tliere  in  person,  and  is 
■till  «»i»i>osod  to  do  so.  Burrill. 

|BENCH,  V.  a.    1.  To  furnish  with  benches. 

•Twaa  lietiched  with  turf,  and  goodly  to  be  seen.  Dryden. 

2.  To  place  on  a  seat  of  honor. 

His  cupbearer,  whom  I  from  meaner  form 

Ilave  benched,  aud  reared  to  worship.  Shak. 

11  BfiNCH,  V.  n.    To  sit  upon  a  bench.  Sfiak. 

And  thou,  his  yoke-fellow  of  equity. 

Bench  by  his  side.  Shak. 

II  BENCH'^R,  n.  1.  (Law.)  A  senior  member  of  a 
society  governing  one  of  the  English  Inns  of 
court ;  —  formerly  called  ancients. 

1  wiM  taking  a  wnik  in  the  gardens  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  a 
favor  tlmt  is  indulged  nic  by  several  benchers,  who  are  grown 
old  with  nie.  Taller. 

2.  An  alderman  of  a  corporation. 

Thirteen  arc  called  fellows,  and  ten,  aldermen  or  chief 
beiichern.  Ashiiiole. 

3.  A  judge.  "  Bencher  in  the  Capitol."  Shak. 

II  BENCH'-MARKS,  n.pl.  {^Levelling.)  Fixedpoints 
left  on  a  line  of  survey  for  reference.  Craig. 

BEND,  V.   a.     [A.  S.  bendan  ;  Fr.   bander."]     \i. 

BENT  or     HKNDKD  ;  pp.     BENOINO,  BENT  Or 

BENBEi).  —  Bended  is  little  used.] 

1.  To  incline  from  a  straight  direction  ;  to 
inflect  in  the  form  of  a  bow  ;  to  crook  ;  to  curve. 

They  bend  their  bows;  they  whirl  their  slings  around. 

Vryden. 

2.  To  turn  or  incline  towards. 

Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  eyes  ui>on  the  earth?  Shak. 

But,  when  to  mischief  mortals  l)enil  their  will, 
llow  soon  they  tlnd  tit  instruu'ents  of  ill!  Pope. 

3.  To  put  in  order  or  prepare  for  use. 

As  a  fowler  was  betiding  his  net,  a  blackbird  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing.  L'Estranye. 

4.  To  apply  earnestly,  as  the  thoughts. 

He  was  no  longer  able  to  bend  his  mind  or  thoughts  to  any 
)>ublic  business.  Temple. 

5.  To  subdue  ;  to  cause  to  submit. 

O  thou  who  sweetly  bend'st  my  stubborn  will.  Beaumont. 

6.  {\aut.)  To  fasten  ;  as,  "  To  bend  a  sail,  or 
make  it  fast  to  the  yard  "  ;  "  To  bend  a  cable,  or 
make  it  fast  to  the  anchor." 

To  bend  the  brow,  to  knit  the  brow  ;  to  frown. 

BEND,  e.  n.     1.  To  be  incurvated  or  crooked. 

Then  was  I  as  a  tree 
Whose  boughs  did  bend  wiUi  fruit.  Shak. 

2.  To  lean  from  an  upright  position. 

There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bewling  head 

Looks  feartUUy  on  the  confined  deep.  Shak. 

3.  To  bow  in  token  of  submission. 

IS  also  of  them  that  afflicted  thee  shall  come  beniling 
Jua.  ix.  U. 


The  so 
unto  thee 


BEND,  n.    1.  Flexure  ;  a  curve ;  a  bent. 

Where'er  it  [the  lawn)  winds,  and  freely  must  it  wind, 

8he  l>idn,  at  evrr>-  heml,  thick-lilossonicu  tufts 

Crowd  their  interwoven  tendrils.  Maton. 

2.  (yaiit.)  A  knot  by  which  one  rope  is  made 
fast  to  another :  — pi.  the  strongest  part  of  a 
vessel's  side,  to  which  the  beants,  knees,  and 
foot-hooks  are  bolted  ;  the  part  between  the 
water's  edge  and  the  bulwarks. 

Dana, 

3.  {Her.)  A  kind  of  belt  occu- 
pying the  shield  diagonally. 

t  HfiNI),  n.  [A.  S.  btrnd,  or  bend, 
that  which  binds.]  A  band  or 
company.  Spen.ser. 

BENM'A-Bt.E,  a.    That  may  be  bent.    Shertoood. 
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B&ND'BR,  n.  1.  The  person  who  bends.  Spenser, 

2.  The  instrument  used  for  bending.  Wilkin*, 

3.  A  spree ;  a  frolic.     [U.  8.]  Bartlett. 

BfiND'LgT,  n.    The  diminutive  ot  bend.     Crabb. 

BfiND'WlTH,  n.   An  herb.  Bailey, 

UfiN'DY,  o.  (Her,)  A  term  ap- 
plicdwhen  an  escutcheon  is  di- 
vided diagonally  into  an  uneven 
number  of  partitions.  Craig, 

BENE,  n.  The  oil-plant,  Sesamum 
orietUale,  introtluced  into  the 
West  India  islands  &c. ;  vanglo.  Lotidon. 

BE  'M'E,  ad,  A  Latin  adverb  signifying  well ;  used 
in  the  phrase  Nota  bene,  Mark  well. 

Be-NEAPED'  (b?-n«pt'),  a,  (Saut.)  A  ship  is 
said  to  be  beneaped  when  tne  water  does  not 
flow  high  enough  to  bring  her  over  the  bar  or 
otf  the  ground,  as  at  neap  tide.  Crabb, 

Bg-NEATH',  prep.    [A.  S.  beneath,  or  bent/than.'] 

1.  Under ;  lower  in  place. 

Their  woolly  fleeces,  as  the  rites  required, 

He  laid  t)enealh  him,  and  to  rest  retired.  Vryden, 

2.  Under,  as  being  overborne  by  pressure. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke.  Shak. 

3.  Lower  in  rank,  excellence,  or  dignity. 

We  have  reason  to  be  persuaded  that  there  are  fiir  more 
■pccics  of  creatures  above  us  than  tliere  are  beuralA.    Locke. 

4.  Unworthy  of;  unbecoming. 

He  will  do  nothing  that  is  beneaih  hia  high  station. 

A<ie3i^MTy. 
Syn.  — See  Under. 

B?-NEATH',  ad.    1.  In  a  lower  place. 

Thou  shalt  be  above  only,  and  not  be  betxeath.  DeuL 

2.  Below,  with  respect  to  heaven. 

Any  thing  tliat  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  ii  in  the  earth 
beneath.  Exod.  xx.  i. 

BEJV-E-Dig ' I-TE,  [L.,  bless  ye.]  A  canticle 
used  at  morning  prayer  in  the  church,  after  the 
first  lesson.  It  is  called  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children  in  the  Fiery  Furnace.  Hook. 

t  BEN'p-DlCT,  a.  {l,.benedico,benedictm,]  Mild. 
"  Benign  and  benedict  medicines."         Sancroft. 

b£n'5-DICT,  n.  A  cant  terra  for  a  married  man  ; 
— generalized  from  the  character  of  that  name 
in  Shakspeare's  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing," 

None  but  her  priests  could  orthodoxically  transmute  a 
bachelor  into  a  benedict.  >'.  Ji.  Ilev. 

BEN-p-DlC'TlNE,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict.  Buck. 

BfiN-p-DlC'TINE,  a.  Belonging  to  the  monks  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  Brande, 

BEN-5-DIc'TION,  n.  [L.  benedictio,  a  blessing; 
It.  benedizione  ;  Sp.  bendicion  ;  Fr.  btntdictioti.] 

1.  A  blessing  ;  an  invocation  of  happiness. 

Hold  your  bonds  in  benediction  o'er  me.  Shak. 

2.  An  expression  of  good  wishes,  or  of  kind 
words  or  grateful  feelings,  especially  at  parting. 

So  saying,  he  arose;  whom  Adam  thus 

Followed  with  benediction.  Milton. 

3.  (Theol.)  A  solemn  act  of  imploring  the 
blessing  of  God,  performed  by  a  priest  or  minis- 
ter in  the  official  services  of  the  church.  —  ( Cath- 
olic.) A  solemn  rite  by  which  the  blessing  of 
God  is  invoked  through  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

tBfiN-p-DlC'TION-A-RY,  n.  A  collection  of 
benedictions.  "The  benedictionarynf  Bishop 
Athelwold."  liichardson. 

Bf:N-(;-Dlc'TlVE,  a.  Pronouncing  a  bles.sing. 
"  Benedictive  comprecations."  Gattdtit, 

BEN-5-Dtc'TQ-RY,  a.  Declaring  a  benediction  ; 
benedictive.  Sat.  Mag, 

BE  'JVE  DIS-CP:S  'Sir,  jX.,  he  has  departed  honor- 
ably^ A  phrase  used  in  an  English  universi- 
ty to  signify  that  a  stiulent  leaves  his  college 
to  enter  another  with  the  consent  of  the  master 
and  fellows.  Hall. 

BftN-E-PAc'TION,  n.  [L.  benefacio,  henefactxu, 
to  do  good  to  one ;  bene,  well,  and  facto,  to 
make,  to  do ;  Fr.  bienfait,] 

1.  Act  of  conferring  a  benefit.  Johnson. 

2.  The  benefit  conferred  ;  a  donation  ;  a  gra- 
tuity ;  a  gift. 

A  man  of  true  genermrity  will  study  In  what  manner  to 
render  his  trHelnrtinm  most  advantageous.  Mehmtth.  I 


Syn.  —  BrnrftuHont  In  Ibe  foot ;' iommlimu  to  be 
ncviileni  lualitutioiM  ;  an  unospocied  gratuttf  ;  a  6«a 
gift,  — Hoc  Gift. 

BftN-g-FAC TfpR,  n.  One  who  confers  a  benefit. 
"  Great  benefactors  of  mankind."  htiUttn. 

BfiN-e-EAc'TRfSS,  n.  She  who  confers  a  bene, 
tit.  "  A  beitefactress  to  . . .  monasteries.  "/>/any. 

BfiN'^-FlCE  (Wn  Vf  I"),  «.  [L.  }>.  /     '  i  Jjonr- 

faction  ;  It.  A  Sp.  beneficto  ;   I  I     Ad- 

vantage conferred:  —  an  ccrl.  living; 

a  certain  class  of  prefernients  in  the  church  of 
England,  as  rectories,  vicaraffCH,  perpetnal  cu- 
racies, and  chaplaincies, — diKtinguished  from 
dignities,  as  bishoprics,  deaneries,  and  preb- 
ends. 

A^The  equivalent  Latin  term,  hrnrfirium,yva  sp. 
plied  by  the  Riiiitann  lo  a  grant  of  land  made  to  a 
veteran  suldicr.  Under  the  feudal  (ynteni,  it  aiirnitWd 
an  estate  ronfern-d  by  the  aovereiicii,  and  held  under 
him.  This,  aricrward*  lieroming  lioreditary,  r<iii«ii. 
tuted  R  firf,  properly  m  railed.  In  the  middle  agfii, 
the  term  was  applied  (o  rhiirrh  |ireremi«ntii,  on  llie 
ground  that  ihey  were  iield  under  tiie  pope  aa  a  aup*- 
rior  lord.     Brandt, 

Syn.  — See  Livino. 

BtN'f -FiCED  (^b«n'?-n«t),  p.  a,  Haring  a  bene- 
fice.    "  Beneficed  clergymen."  Burke, 

t  BfiN'e-FlCE-Lpss,  a.  Having  no  benefice. 
"  Our  beneficeless  precisians."  Sheldon, 

Bp-NfiF'l-CfiNCE,  n.  [L.  benefcentia  ;  bene,  well, 
and  facio,  to  do ;  It.  benefcetiza ;  Sp.  bene_fi- 
ccnciu ;  Fr.  bhivficence.]  Active  goodness ;  kind 
action  ;  the  doing  of  "liberal  things." 

Tliat  virtue  llMMievnlener).  if  it  be  in  operation,  or  . .  .«>- 
d<-avnr,  is  called  Ifiiejirtnr-,  and  tJie  derd  (vulgarly  named 
a  g<Kxl  turn)  may  l>e  called  a  brneflt.  Elfot, 

There  is  no  use  of  money  e<|ual  to  that  of  bemjimieti 
here  the  enjoyment  grows  on  refl<-c(iun.  Mackatxie, 

Syn.  — See  Benevolence,  Bochtt. 

Bp-Nf:F'|-c£NT,  a.  Doing  good  ;  performing 
kind  acts ;  bountiful ;  mimificent ;  generous  ; 
liberal ;  kind.  Hale- 

Syn.  —  God  is  brnrjitmt  and  btruntifkl  in  pruTidinf 
for  his  creatures.  A  munificent  pivernur  or  benefac- 
tor ;  a  gemruu*  dispooitiun  ;  a  liberal  patiun  ;  a  kiwi 
tt'xenA. 

Bf-NEF'l-CENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  beneficent  man- 
ner. "  Mortals  once  bcnefcently  great."  ParnelL 

BEN-{:-Fl"CIAL  (b«n-?-n»h'9l),  a.  1.  Attended 
with,  or  conferring,  benefits  ;  serviceable  ;  use- 
ful ;  advantageous ;  helpful. 

God  designs  that  a  charitable  interconrve  shoaM  lie  imria- 
tained  among  men,  mutually  pleasant  and  bim-Jteint,  Barrvm. 

2.  {Late.)  Producing  profit  or  advantage; 
"  Beneficial  interest " :  —  having  or  enjoying  a 
benefit  or  profit.  "  Beneficial  owner."     Burrill. 

Syn.—  See  ADVAXTA6EOUS. 

t  BE.\"-5-Fl"Ul.fiL  (b«n-?-nsh'»l),  f».  A  benefice. 
"  How  to  obtain  a  beneficial."  Spenser. 


BEN-f,-Fl"Ct.5L,-LY    (^Mn-?-ft8h'»l-1?),   ad.    Ad- 
Burke. 


(Mn 
vantageously ;  usefully. 

B£N-f:-Fr'ClAL-N£SS  (Mn-^nah'*l-n«s), ».  Use< 
fulness ;  advantageousness.  Hale, 

b6n-5-f1"CI.\-RY  (b«n-^n«h'y»-rt),  a.  [L.  6ei»> 
^ficiarius,  pertaining  to  a  favor.] 

1.  Holding  in  subordination  or  dependence. 

The  Duke  of  Pamia  waa  templed  by  no  leas  a  prainiM 
tlian  to  be  made  a  fcudaloi^,  or  beit^fieiarif,  king  of  Eulawi, 
under  tlie  seigniory  In  chiM  of  the  pope.  Butam. 

2.  Kelating  to  fiefs ;  arising  from  feudal  ten- 
ure ;  feudatory. 

f>He^cutrv  aerrleea  were  thoae  which  wert  done  br  the 
middling  or  leaaer  tbanc*  to  the  king.  Stitiaum, 

B6N-(:-FI"CI.\-RY  (b«n-?-n»h'yf-r?),  n.     (Ecc/.j 

1.  One  wHo  holds  a  benefice.  "  The  hmrjir 
ciary  is  obliged  to  serve  the  parish  church  in 
his  own  proper  person."  Ayliffe. 

2.  A  person  benefited  or  assisted. 

The  flithors  and  the  children,  the  lienefard-TS  and  the  tmw 
i.fcinm.  shall  hind  each  other  in  th«  eternal  enrloaam  and 
eirelinga  of  ininiortallly.  Itp.  Tmwktr. 

3.  A  student  assisted  by  the  charitable  funds 
of  a  literary  seminary.  Spmrk»% 

tBf:.\-p-Fl"CIf.V-rY  (b«n-t-fri«h'?n-»?),fi.  Kind- 
ness in  action.  "They  .  .  .^  nuke  bene^enetf 
cool  into  acts  of  oblig:ition."  Brotene, 

BftN-?-Fl"CI5NT,  a.  Beneficent,  [r.]  A.  Smitk, 

b£N'?-F1T,  i».     [L.  bene/Seiuin  ;  Fr.  bienfatt.] 
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BENEFIT 

1.  An  act  of  kindness  ;  a  favor  conferred. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  heite^ts. 

i's.  ciii.  2. 

2.  Advantage  ;  gain  ;  profit. 

You  shnll  find  a  benefit  in  this  change.  Shah. 

3.  A  performance  at  a  theatre  the  proceeds 
of  ^yhich  go  to  one  of  the  company  as  a  part  of 
his  or  her  recompense.  Mowatt. 

Benefit  of  clergy,  [Laic.)  in  the  middle  apes,  in  va- 
rious states  of  Europe,  an  exemption  of  clerjiyiuen 
from  criminal  process  before  a  secular  judge.  It  was 
variously  modilicd  in  England,  and  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  entirely  abolished.    Braiide. 

Syn.  —  Benefits  and  favors  are  granted  by  supe- 
riors;  fti«(i«e«  between  equals.  —  Princes  confer  ben- 
efits  on  tlieir  subjects ;  subjects  |)erforn»  seruices  for 
their  rulers,  servants  for  their  masters,  citizens  for 
their  country  ;  neighbors  do  acts  of  kiHihiess,  or  ffooil 
offices,  to  one  another,  .^ilrantage  of  situation  ;  n-um 
or  prqfit  in  trade.  —  See  Account,  Advantage, 
Avail,  Good,  Utii.ity. 

BEN'p-FiT,  V.  a.  [i.  benefited  ;  pp.  benefit- 
ing, benefited.J  To  do  good  to ;  to  be- 
friend ;  to  be  useful  to  ;  to  advantage. 

This  noble  King  Cyrns  wiis  wont  to  say  that  they  who 
would  not  do  good  unto  themselves  were  constrained  to  Ihii- 
cfil  others.  Hullund. 

BEN'p-FIT,  V.  n.    To  gain  advantage.        Milton. 

BEN'?-FlT-PLAY',  n.  A  play  acted  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  one  of  the  company.  Hawkins. 

t  BP-NE'GRO,  V.  a.  To  make  extremely  dark. 
"The  sun  .  .  .  benegroed  in  darkness."  llewyt. 

fBg-NEME',  or  Bg-NEMPNE'  (be-neni'),  v.  a.  \bc 
and  A.  S.  nemnan,  to  name.] 

To  name ;  to  pronounce.  Spenser. 

t  B^-NfiMPT',  i.  &  p.  from  beneme.  Spenser. 

Bk  'JVE-PLJC'I-  to,  [It.,  ^ood  will  and  pleasure.] 
(Mus.)  A  phrase  denoting  that  the  performer 
is  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  taste.  Crabb. 

t  BEN-5-PLA^"J-TURE,  n.  [L.  6ene,  well,  and 
placeo,  pkicitits,  to  please.]  Will ;  good  pleas- 
ure. "  Suitable  to  his  beneplaciture."  Glanville. 

BEN'ERTH,  or  BEN'g-RETH,  n.  {OldEnr/.  Law.) 
A  service  which  a  tenant  rendered  to  his  lord 
with  his  plough  and  cart.  Burrill. 

Bg-NET',  V.  a.  To  insnare  ;  to  encompass  as  with 
a  net.     "  Benetted  round  with  villains."    Shak. 

B^-NEV'O-LENCE,  n.  [L.  benevolentia ;  be/ie, 
well,  and  rolo,  to  wish  ;  It.  benevolenza.'\ 

1.  Disposition  to  do  good  ;  good  will ;  kind- 
,    ness  ;  humanity  ;  benignity  ;  tenderness. 

lie  is  touched  with  so  extensive  a  lie.nevolence,  that  it 
breaks  out  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Steele. 

2.  {Eng.  Hist.)  A  species  of  tax  levied  by  the 
sovereign,  but  represented  by  him  as  a  gratuity. 

After  that,  he  rode  about  the  land,  and  used  the  people  in 
such  fair  manner  that  he  raised  thereby  notable  sums  of 
money,  the  which  way  of  levying  of  his  money  was  after 
named  a  beiwi:oleiice.  Fa.'iyuu  of  Eclw.  IV.  in  H75. 

This  tax,  called  a /.-enero^ence,  was  devised  by  Edward  IV., 
for  which  he  sustained  much  envy.  It  was  abolished  by 
Richard  III.  Jiacon. 

Syn.  —  Benenolence  is  the  desire  of  doing  good  ; 
beneficence  is  actual  goodness.  A  benevolent  man  de- 
lights in  beneficence.  The  great  should  manifest  a 
condescending  benignity;  —  humanity  extends  to  all 
mankind  ;  kindness  to  friends  and  neighbors ;  ten- 
derness to  children,  and  to  the  weak  and  unfortunate. 
—  See  Love. 

B^-NEV'O-LENT,  a.  Having  good  will ;  disposed 
to  do  good ;  kind  ;  humane  ;  benignant. 

Thou  good  old  man,  brtievolent  as  wise.  Tope. 

Syn.  —  See  Benevolence. 

Bg-NEV'O-LENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  benevolent  man- 
ner.    "  Benevolently  minded."        Sir  T.  More. 

Bf-NEV'Q-L^NT-NESS,  n.  Benevolence;  kind- 
ness of  disposition,     [u.]  Johnson. 

t  Bg-NEV'O-LOUS,  a.  [L.  benevolus,  well  wish- 
ing.] Kind.  ''  Benecoloiis  disposition."  Puller. 

B6n-GAl',  n.  A  sort  of  thin  stuff,  made  of  silk 
and  hair,  originally  from  Bengal.  Johnson. 

BEN-GA-LEE',  or  B^N-GAL'LY,  a.  Relating  to 
Bengal;  of  Bengal.  '  Ch.  Ob. 

BEN-GA-LEE',  n.  The  language  of  Bengal.  Craig. 

BEN-GA-LE§E',  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  or  natives 
of  Bengal.  P.  Cyc. 

B£n'gAl-LIGHTS'  (-Iits),   n.  pi.    A  species  of 
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fire-work  producing  a  steady  and  very  vivid 
blue-colored  fire  :  —  often  called  blue-lights,  and 
much  used  as  night  signals  by  ships.    Francis. 

BEN 'GAL-STRIPES,  n.  pi.  A  sort  of  cotton  cloth, 
woven  with  colored  stripes  ;  gingham.  Francis. 

Bf:JV'ICKE  (-ik),  n.  [Turkish.]  A  kind  of  mili- 
tary "fete  in  Turkey,  similar  to  the  tournament 
of  the  middle  ages  in  Europe,  but  without  the 
presence  of  ladies.  Ogilvie. 

Bg-NIGHT'  (be-nit'),  i'.  a.  [be  and  night.']  [i. 
bexiohted  ;  ])p.  benighting,  benighted.] 

1.  To  involve  in  darkness  ;  to  darken. 

Those  bright  Ktiirs  that  did  adorn  our  hemisphere,  as  those 
dark  shades  that  did  benight  it,  vanish.  ISoylc. 

2.  To  overtake  with  night. 

Being  h'mf/hted.  the  sight  of  a  candle  I  saw  a  good  way  off 
directed  me  to  a  young  sheijhcrd's  house.  Sidiie;/. 

3.  To  debar  from  intellectual  light ;  to  cloud 
with  ignorance. 

But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul,  and  fbul  thoughts, 
lieniyhtKil  walks  under  the  raid-day  sun.  Milton. 

B^-NIGHT'JpD,  (be-nit'ed),  p.  a.  Involved  in 
darkness ;  overtaken  with  night.  "  Some  be- 
nighted angel  in  his  way."  Dryden. 

B5-NTgN'  (be-nin'),  a.  [L,  benignus ;  It.  <^  Sp. 
benigno  ;  Fr.  benigne.] 

1.  Of  a  gentle  disposition ;  kind  ;  gracious  ; 
humane  ;  favorable  ;  benignant. 

They  who  delight  in  the  suffering  of  inferior  creatures 
will  not  be  very  compassionate  or  beniyn.  Locke. 

2^  Expressing  gentleness  or  kindness. 

To  whom  thus  Michael,  with  regard  henirjn.  Milton. 

3.  {Med.)  Of  a  mild  nature.  "  A  benign  med- 
icine "  ;  "A  benign  disease."  Dunglison. 

B^;-NIG'NANT,  a.  Kind;  gracious;  good;  benev- 
olent ;  benign.  "  Benignant  sovereign."  Burke. 

B^-NIG'NANT-LY,  ad.     Benignly.  Boswell. 

B^;-NIG'NI-TY,  7^.  [h.  be^iignitas  ;  It.benignita; 
Sp.  benigniclad ;  Fr.  btnignite.] 

1.  Kindness  of  disposition  ;  graciousness  ; 
generosity  ;  good-heartedness  ;  friendliness. 

Although  he  enjoys  the  good  that  is  done  him,  he  is  un- 
concerned to  value  the  benigiiiti/  of  him  that  does  it.     South. 

From  the  instant  of  our  birth  we  experience  the  benipnity 
of  Heaven,  and  the  malignity  of  corrupt  nature.  Triiuhr, 

2.  Mildness  or  favorableness,  as  applied  to 
the  aspects  of  nature.  "  The  benignity  or  in- 
clemency of  the  season."  Spectator. 

Syn.  —  See  Benevolence. 

B^-NIGN'LY  (be-nln'le),  ad.  Kindly ;  gracious- 
ly.    "  His  look  benignly  cast  aroimd."    Glover. 

t  BEN'l-^ON  (hgn'ne-zn),  n.  [Old  Fr.  benicon.] 
Blessing ;  benediction.  Shak. 

BEN'JA-MIN,  w.     1.  A  plant;  the  Styrax  benzoin 

of  Sumatra.  Johnson. 

2.  The  resinous  exudation  obtained  from  the 

plant.  —  See  Benzoin.  Ure. 

BfiN'JA-MIN-TREE',  n.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous 
medicinal  shrub  of  North  America ;  Laurus 
benzoin,  or  Benzoin  odoriferum  ;  —  called  also 
Betijamin-bush  and  spice-bush.  Loudon. 

BEN'-KIT,  n.  A  large  wooden  vessel  with  a  cover 
to  it.     [Local,  Eng.]  —  See  Kit.  Thoresby. 

BEN'N^T,  n.  An  herb ;— same  as  avens.  Johnson. 

BEN'SFIIE  (ben'she),  n.  An  Irish  fairy  or  a  fairy's 
wife.  —  See  Banshee.  Pennant. 

BENT,  «.  [From  6e«d.]  1.  State  of  being  bent ; 
flexure;  curvature;  incurvation. 

Hold  your  rod  at  a  bent  a  little.  Walton. 

2.  Declivity  ;  slope,     [ii.] 

Beneath  the  lowering  brow,  and  on  a  bent. 

The  temple  stood  of  Mars  armipotent.  Dri/den. 

3.  Utmost  force  or  power,  as  of  a  bent  bow. 

Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself. 

Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  hent.  Shak. 

4.  Inclination  ;  disposition  ;  turn  ;  tendency. 

It  is  his  rthc  legislator's]  best  policy  to  comply  with  the 
common  hent  of  mankind,  and  give  it  all  the  improvements 
of  which  it  is  susccptiblu.  Hume. 

5.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  grass.  [See  Bent- 
grass.]  pi.  The  withered  stalks  of  grass  stand- 
ing in  a  pastvire  after  the  seeds  have  dropped. 
"Bents,  king-cups,  and  maiden-hair."  Peacham. 

BfeNT,  i.  &  p.  from  bend.     See  Bend. 

b£nT,  p,  a.    Inclined  from  a  straight  direction  : 
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—  disposed;  resolute;  earnest.     "Each  other 
bent  his  enemy  to  quell."  Sjyenser. 

BENT'— GR.\SS,  n.  A  genus  of  grasses,  common 
in  pastures,  and  very  difficult  to  eradicate,  so 
strong  is  its  hold  upon  the  soil  by  shoots  frdni 
its  bent  and  creeping  stems  ;  Agrostis.  Loudon. 

BENT'ING-TiME,  n.  Time  when  pigeons  feed 
on  bents.     "'Rwce  benting-times."  Dryden. 

B^-NUMB'  (be-nuin'),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  beniman,  to 
stupefy  ;    p.    benumen,    benumbed.]      [?.    be- 

NUMliEl)  ;     pp.    BENUMBING,    BENIMBED.]      To 

make  torpid  ;  to  stupefy  ;  to  paralyze. 

It  seizes  upon  the  vitals,  and  benmnljs  the  senses.        South. 

Syn. —  See  Numb. 

BF;-NUMB'PD-NESS  (be-num'ed-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  benumbed  ;  torpidncss.  South. 

B5-NUM8'MpNT  (be-iiiim'nient),  n.  Act  of  be- 
numbing, or  rendering  torpid ;  torpidity.  Kirby. 

BEN'ZA-MlDE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  sub- 
stance obtained  by  exposing  chloride  of  benzule 
to  ammoniacal  gas.  Brande. 

BEN'ZILE,  n.     {Chem.)  A  substance  obtained  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  benzoine  and  nitric  acid. 
,  RegnauU. 

B^iN-ZlL'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
by  boiling  benzoine  or  benzile  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  potash.  Ogilvie. 

BEN'ZINE,  n.  {Chem.)  Another  name  for  beti- 
zole.  Graham. 

BEN'ZO-ATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of 
benzoic  acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 

BjpN-ZO'lC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  benzoin.  Brande. 

Benzoic  acid,  an  acid  which  forms  a  constituent  of 
many  balsams.  It  is  generally  obtained  by  lieatiiin 
benzoin,  and  collecting  the  vapor  which  Is  evolved, 
and  which  condenses  in  brilliant  white  acicular  crys- 
tals. Having  a  sweetish,  penetrating  odor,  it  Is  much 
used  in  the  making  of  pastils  and  incense.      Francis. 

B?N-Z01N',  n.  {Bot.)  A  resinous  substance,  com- 
monly but  improperly  called  a  gum  {gum-ben- 
jamin). It  is  an  exudation  of  the  Styrax  benzoe 
or  benzoin,  a  tree  of  Sumatra  ;  has  a  mottled  or 
amygdaloid  texture,  and  fragrant  odor  ;  and  is 
used  by  perfumers.  Eng.  Cyc.     Bratide. 

BEN'ZO-INE,  n.  A  crystalline  substance,  with- 
out odor,  taste,  or  color,  obtained  from  the  oil 
of  bitter  almonds.  Graham. 

BEN'ZOLE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  fluid  composed  of 
twelve  equivalents  of  carbon  and  six  of  hydro- 
gen, and  prepared  by  distilling  one  part  of 
crystallized  benzoic  acid  with  three  parts  of 
hydrate  of  lime.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from 
coal  tar  and  whale  oil.  It  is  used  for  producing 
artificial  light,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  var- 
nishes. —  Called  also  benzine. 

BEN'ZONE,  n.  {Chem.)  An  oily  liquid  composed 
of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon,  and  procured 
by  subjecting  benzoate  of  lime  to  the  action  of 
heat.  RegnauU. 

B^N-ZOYL',  n.  {Chem.)  The  hypothetical  rad- 
ical of  a  series  of  coinpounds,  including  ben- 
zoic acid  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  —  composed 
of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ;  called  also 
benzule  or  benzoile.  Graham. 

BEN'ZULE,  n.  [benzoin  and  vhi.]  {Chem.)  See 
Benzoyl.  Brande. 

B^,-PAINT',  v.  a.     To  cover  with  paint.        Shak. 

t  Bf-PALE',  V.  a.     To  make  pale.  Carcw. 

Bp-PER'l-WIGGED  (-wigd),  a.  Adorned  with 
false  hair  ;  periwigged.  Congreve. 

Bg-PlNCH',  V.  a.  To  mark  with  pinches.  "  Sides, 
arms,  shoulders  all  bepincht."  Chapman. 

B{;-PLAs'T5R,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  plaster ;  to 
embellish.  '^ Beplastered  with  rouge." Goldsmith. 

Bf-PoWogR,  V.  a.  To  dress  out ;  to  powder. 
"  To  bepoxcder  and  becurl  the  outside."  Tucker. 

Bjp-PRAI§E',  V.  a.    To  praise  greatly.  Goldsmith. 

B^-PiJR'PLE,  ».  a.    To  render  purple.       Digges. 

Bp-aUEATH'  (be-kweth'),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  becwee-. 
than,  to  give  by  will.]     \i.  bequeathed  ;  pp. 
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BEQl-EATHINO,    BEQVKATHED.]        To    IcaVC    by 

will  to  nnothcr  ;  to  devise ;  — flometimes  writ- 
ten bequeathe.    See  Soothe. 

My  fiilhcr  beipteathed  me  by  will  but  •  poor  thoutnnd 
poundj.  ^'"*- 

Fur  freedom's  battle,  once  begun, 
Ileiiueathiil  bv  bleeding  "ire  t«i  ion, 
Though  bttfflvd  oft,  U  ever  won.  Byron. 

Syn.  — Se«  Devise. 

BE-aUEATH'AL,  n.     A  bequest,    [u.] 

Charter  of  Harvard  College. 

B(:-aiIEATH'pR  (b?-kwetfi'?r),  n.     A  testator. 
"  The  bequeather  or  maker  of  any  will."  Wilson. 

tBp-aUKATH'MgiNT,  n.     A  bequest.         Bailey. 

tHP-UUftST',  V.  a.  To  bequeath.  "Here  is 
till  I  have  to  bequest."  Gascoiijne. 

Bti-til'f:ST'  (b?-kw«8t'),  n.  Something  left  by 
will ;  a  legacy. 

He  claimed  the  crown  to  himseir,  pretending  an  adoption, 
orte'/iiM/  of  the  kingdom  unto  him,  by  the  Confcsstir.  Hale. 

Bp-aUOTE',  V.  a.    To  quote  frequently.  Ec.  Rev. 

t  BC-RAIN',  I',  a.    To  rain  upon.  Chaucer. 

B6-RATE',  r.  a.  [be  and  rate.]  [i.  berated  ; 
up.  BERATixo,  BERATED.]  To  abusc  in  vilc 
language  ;  to  revile  ;  to  rate  ;  to  rail  at. 

So  it  the  verity  of  the  gospel  berated  and  laughed  to  Bcom 
of  the  miscreants.  UdeU. 

BP-rAt'TLE,  V.  a.    To  fill  with  noise.         Shak. 

B(;-RAU'NITE,  n.  (J/m.)  A  phosphate  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron.  Dana. 

fBf-RAY',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  bewreon,  to  cover.]  To 
foul;  to  befoul.  —  See  Bewray.  Milton. 

BER'Bp-RlNE.n.  A  yellow,  bitter  principle  con- 
tained in  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  of 
the  berberry  or  barberry  bush.  Brande. 

BER  'BF.-RIS,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ; 
the  barberry  or  pepperidge  bush.         Eng.  Cyc. 

BHR'ngR-Ry,  n.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  which  bears 
yellow  flowers,  and  red,  acid  berries;  —  called 
also  barberry.  —  See  Barberry.  Brande. 

[Fr.]     (Arch.)  A  fuU- 
Crabb. 

BER'DASII,  n.  A  kind  of  neck  dress  formerly 
worn  in  England.  Buchanan. 

BERE,  n.  [A.  S.  here,  barley.]  A  species  of 
barley.  —  See  Bear.  T.Gray. 

Bp-RE'AN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of 
Protestants  who  followed  John  Barclay  in  dis- 
senting from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  pro- 
fessed, like  the  ancient  Bereans  mentioned  in 
Acts  xvii.,  to  build  their  system  of  faith  and 
practice  upon  the  Scriptures  alone.   Buchanan. 

BE-REAVE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  6ercq/?an,  to  bereave  ; 
l)ut.  berooven ;  Ger.  beratiben.]     [i.  bereft  or 

bereaved  ;  pp.  BEREAVIKO,  BEREFT  OT  BE- 
REAVED.] To  Strip  of;  to  deprive  of;  to  take 
away  from  ;  —  generally  with  the  preposition 
of  before  the  object. 

To  deprive  us  of  metals  is  to  make  us  mere  savages  i  it  is 
to  bereave  us  of  all  arts  and  sciences.  Bentley. 

If  1  be  bereaved  of  my  children,  I  am  bereaved. 

Syn.  — See  DEPRIVE.  Gen.iim.14. 

Bp-REAVE'M?NT,  n.  Act  of  bereaving;  state 
of  being  bereaved  ;  loss ;  deprivation,  particu- 
larly of  friends  by  death.  Ec.  Rev. 

Bp-REAV'pR,  n.    One  who  bereaves.  Speed. 

Bp-RfiFT',  i.  &  p.  from  bereave.    See  Bereave. 

BfiR-gN-r.A'Rl-AN,  or  Bf:R-?N-(?E'Rl-AN,  n. 
{Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Bcrengarius  or  Beren- 
ger,  of  Tours,  in  France,  who,  in  1048,  denied 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Eden. 

B£n-p-.Ni'cp'§-HAlR,  n.  {Astron.)  A  group  of 
seven  stars  in  the  constellation  Leo  ;  —  so  cabled 
from  Berenice,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes.  Hind. 

BfcR'e-SiTE,  n.  (3/m.)  A  fine-grained  granite 
from  near  Beresof,  in  the  Ural.  Dana. 

t  BiiRO,  n.  [A.  S.  beorff,  a  hill ;  berig,  or  brirg,  a 
city.]     A  to%vn.  —  See  BoRoroH.  Gibson. 

BiiR'tiA-MO,  n.  A  coarse  kind  of  tapestry,  so 
named  from  the  town  Bergamo,  in  Italy,  where 
it  was  first  manufactured.  Crabb. 

BiiR'GA-MOT,  n.     [Fr.  bergamotte.] 


BERCFJIU    fber-sd'),  n. 
arched  vault. 
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1.  A  species  of  pear,  very  juicy,  and  shaped 
like  an  apple.  Johnson. 

2.  The  fragrant  fruit  of  the  Bcrgamot  orange 
tree,  or  Citnis  Bergamia.  Eng.  ('yc, 

3.  An  essential  oil  obtained  both  by  pressure 
and  by  distillation  from  the  rind  of  the  bcrga- 
mot orange,  and  much  used  for  a  perfume;  — 
called  also  essence  of  bergamot.  Brande. 

4.  A  sort  of  snutf,  so  named  from  being  per- 
fumed with  bergamot.  Johnson. 

B£R'GAN-Dj;R  [l)cr't!9ti-<i?r,  K.  Ash;  b^r-paii'dfr, 
67.],  71.  r A.  S.  beorg  ;  Dut.,  Ger.,  if  Swed.  berg, 
a  hill,  ana  A.  S.  ened,  Dut.  eend,  a  duck.] 

(Ornith.)  A  beautiful  species  of  duck,  nearly 
as  large  as  the  goose,  the  shelldrake  ;  'J'adorna 
vu/panscr.  YarreL 

fBER'^e-RfeT,  n.  [Fr.  bergcrette,  a  pastoral 
song,  from  berger,  shepherd.]  A  song.  Chaucer. 

BERG'MANN-iTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  scapo- 
litc.  Phillips. 

BERG'mAS-TPR,  n.  [A.  S.  beorg,  a  hill,  and  mas- 
ter.] The  chief  officer  among  the  Derbyshire 
miners,  in  England ;  bar-master.  Johnson. 

BERG'MEHL,  n.  [Sw.,  mountain  meal.]  (Geol.) 
An  earth  composed  of  microscopic  fossil  sili- 
cious  diatoms ;  —  found  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. Mixed  with  flour,  it  has  been  used,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  for  food.  Eng.  Cyc. 

BERG 'MOTE,  n.  [A.  S.  beorg,  a  hill,  and  mote, 
a  meeting.]  A  court  among  the  Derbyshire 
miners.  Blount. 

t  BER'GO-MAsk,  a.  [It.  bergamasca,  a  kind  of 
dance.]     Relating  to  a  rustic  dance.        Shak. 

BP-RHVME'  (be-rim'),  v.  a.  To  mention  in 
rhyme  ;  to  celebrate  in  rhyme.  Shak. 

Be:R  'I-BE-Rl,  n.  A  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the 
lower  limbs,  &c.,  a  disease  in  India.       Hoblyn. 

B^R-lIN',  or  BER'HN  fb^r-lln',  S.  IF.  J.  F.  Ja. ; 
bgr'Uii,  P.  K.  Sm.  R.  \Vb.],  n.  A  kind  of  coach 
or  chariot,  first  made  at  Berlin.  Swift. 

BERME,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  (Fort.)  A  space,  from  three  to 
five  feet  wide,  between  the  foot  of  the  ramparts 
and  the  side  of  the  moat.  Crabb. 

2.  The  bank  or  side  of  a  canal  which  is  op- 
posite to  the  tow-path;  —  called  also  bcrme- 
bank.  Tanner. 

ber'na-cle-g66se,  or  ber'ni-cle-g66se, 

n.     A  species  of  wild  goose,  fabled  to  grow  out 
of  the  barnacle  shell.  —  See  Barnacle.  P.  Cyc. 

BER'NAR-dINE,  n.  One  of  a  branch  of  the  Ben- 
edictine or  Cistercian  order  of  monks  ;  —  so 
called  from  St.  Bernard,  a  great  promoter  of 
this  order  in  the  twelfth  century.  P.  Cyc. 

t  BER'N^T,  n.  [A.  S.  byman,  to  burn.]  {Imw.) 
The  crime  of  arson.  Crabb. 

BER-JV6USE' ,  n.  The  outer  mantle  of  an  Arab, 
woven  in  one  piece,  with  a  hood  ;  —  written  also 
bornouse  and  ooumouse.  Campbell. 

t  B?-R6B',  v.  a.    To  rob ;  to  plunder.      ^enser. 

BER'0-E,n.  [L.]  (Zo'il.)  A  genus  of  small  ma- 
rine'ariimals,  of  tne  class  Acalepha.  They  are 
transparent  and  gelatinous,  of  an  oval  or  glob- 
ular form,  and  swim  in  the  ocean,  by  means  of 
eight  rows  of  flappers.  Their  phosphorescence 
makes  them  very  conspicuous  at  night.  Agassiz. 

BfeR'RJED  (bfir'rjd),  a.    1.  Having  berries,  or  cov- 
ered with  berries.  Dyer. 
2.  Impregnated  with  eggs  or  spawn.    Traria. 

BfiR'RY,  n.  [A.  S.  beria,  berga,  a  grape  or  berry; 
berati,  to  bear  ;  Dut.  bi-are  ;   Dan.  6«rr.J 

Any  small,  soft,  succulent  fruit,  having  seeds 
imbedded  in  pulp.  Gray. 

t  BftR'Ry,  n.    [A.  S.  beorh,  a  heap.]   A  hillock ;  — 

corrupted  from  barrow.  IV.  Browtie, 

BfcR'RY,  V.  n.    To  bear  berries.  Johnson. 

BfiR'RY-BEAR'lNG,  a.     Producing  berries.    L**-. 

t  -BERT,  a.  [A.  S.  beorht,  or  bryht.]  Bright ;  — 
a  s\iftix  used  in  forming  proper  names  ;  as  Ejj- 
bert,  eternally  bright  or  famous ;  Sx^bert,  fa- 
mous conqueror.  Gibson. 

B^RTH,  n.    [A.  S.  beeran,  to  bear  ;  beorth,  birth.] 
1.    {NatU.)    A   ship's   station,   or  the   place 


A  genus  of  marine 
H'oodtcard. 
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where  she  lies,  whether  at  anchor  or  at  a 
wharf :  —  a  place  in  a  «hip  to  »leep  in. 

2.  Official  situation  or  eniployiiient ;  u,  "  lie 
has  been  appointed  to  a  good  berth." 

Hir'V\\\*  nautical  irriii  ii  MHuetimM  •rroneotwljr 
wriit«ii  birtk.  —  .Sot-  BiKTII. 

To  give  a  ttule  birth  to,  to  ke«p  at  a  diaiaiiM  nrom. 

BE R-  rili.l.  'IJi,n.    (ZooL) 
Gasteropoda. 

BKR'TH|-?R-fTE,  n.  (Win.)  A  mineral  com- 
posed of  sulphur,  antimony,  and  iron.      Dana. 

BER-THO-LE'Tl-Jf,n.  {Hot.)  A  very  tall  tree 
of  Sout\i  America,  where  it  forms  large  forests. 
Its  fruit  is  described  by  Humboldt  as  a  spheri- 
cal case  as  big  as  a  man's  head,  with  four  cellt, 
in  each  of  which  are  six  or  eight  nuts,  of  au  ir- 
regular triangular  shape,  and  known  a*  Brazil 
nuts.  Eng.  Cyc. 

BER'TR.\M,  n.  fGr.  Hi^Opov;  irBp,  fire;  L.  »>»/. 
rethrum.]    An  nerb ;  wild  pellitory.     Boueher. 

BfiR'YL,  n.  [GT.^/ipvXlocL.beryllus.]  (Min.) 
A  crystallized  mineral  of  hexagonal  form, 
composed  of  silica,  glucina,  and  alumina, 
with  minute  portions  of  other  substances.  It 
includes  among  its  varieties  two  beatitiful  and 
costly  gems,  the  emerald  and  the  precious 
beryl  or  aquamarine,  the  former  of  which  is 
transparent  and  of  a  rich  green  color,  due  to 
oxide  of  chrome,  and  the  latter,  also  transpar- 
ent, of  a  pale  green  and  various  other  colors 
due  to  admixtures  of  oxides  of  iron.  Eng.  Cyc. 

BftR'YL-LlNE,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
beryl ;  having  a  pale  green  color.  Craig. 

BE-R  YL'Ll-  i}M,  n.    Same  as  Glucikum.  Dana. 

BpR-ZE'LI-AN-iTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  silver-white, 
soft  mineral,  with  metallic  lustre  and  in  thin 
dendritic  crusts,  composed  of  selenium  a«d 
copper  ;  —  so  called  from  Berzelius,  the  Swe- 
dish chemist.  Dana. 

t  Bf-SAINT',  V.  a.  To  make  a  saint  of.  Hammotul. 

B$-S.\YLE',  n.  [Old  Fr.  besael,  or  besayeul,  a 
great-grandfather.]  {lAttc.)  A  kind  of  Mrit, 
which  lay  where  a  great-grandfather  died  seized 
of  lands  and  tenements  in  fee  simple,  and  on 
the  day  of  his  death  a  stranger  abated  or  en- 
tered, and  kept  out  the  heir.  Blaekstone. 

B5-SCAt'T5R,  r.  a.    To  throw  loosely  over. 

t  B?-SC6RN',  v.  a.    To  mock  at.  Chaucer. 

t  B^I-SCRAtch',  r.  a.  To  scratch.  Chaucer. 

t  B^-SCRAwL',  r.  a.    To  scribble  over.    Milton. 

Bf-SCREEN',  r.  o.  To  cover  with  a  screen;  to 
screen.  "  Thus  bescreened  in  night."  Shak. 

Bf:-SCRlB'BLE,  V.  a.    To  scribble  on.         Milton. 

tB5-8CCM'BpR,  r.  a.  To  defile. —  See  SciM- 
BER.     "  With  .  .  .  filth  bescumbers."     Marston. 

B5-SCCTCH'EQN,  r.  <i.  To  deck  with  a  scutch- 
eon. "  Bescutcheoned  and  betagged."  Churchill. 

t  BP-8EE',  r.  n.    To  look ;  to  mind.       Wicldiffe. 

B5-SEECH',  r.  a.     [A.  S.  be,  by,  and  tecan,  to 

seek.]  [t.  BESOIGHT  (tBESEECUED^;  pp.  BB- 
8EECHINO,  BF-XOIOHT  (t  BE8EECHED).] 

1.  To  pray  to  with  urgency  ;  to  entreat ;  to 
supplicate  ;  to  implore ;  —  used  before  a  person. 

I,  In  the  anguith  »f  my  heart,  Vw<rA  you 

To  quit  the  drcadftil  purpose  of  your  sunt      Additam. 

2.  To  petition  for ;  to  beg ;  to  solicit ;  to  ask ; 
—  used  before  a  thing. 

Fell  humble,  and,  cmliraciDg  them  (fiKl).  haomglkt 

His  peace.  MiUim 

Syn.  —  See  Ask. 
tBf-SEECH',  n.    Request.  Beau,  k  Fl. 

B5-SEECirpR,  n.    One  who  beseeches.       Shak. 

B5-SEECH'|.NG-I.Y,  ad.     In 

ner. 
B5-SEECH'M5NT,  n.      The  act   of  beseeching. 

"  Which  beseechment  denotes."  Goodwin. 

tBf-SEKK',  r.  a.  [A.  S.  be,  by,  and  tecan,  to 
seek.]     To  request ;  to  beseech.  Chaucer, 

B5-.''f.EM',  r.  a.    To  become ;  to  befit. 

What  form  rt  tprrrh  or  beterior  bnmemHk  ■*  In  ear 
pntj-ers  to  Almi«iily  God  r  HteUr. 


beseeching  man- 
Srale. 


mIeN,  SIR;   m6vE,  NOR,  86n  ;   bClL,  BOR,  ROlE.  — (;•,  9,  ^,  i,  soft;  t",  e,  s,  I,  hard;  ^  aa  x ;   ^  as  gi.  — THIS,  this. 
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B5-SEEM'ING,  n.    Comeliness.  Barrett. 

Be-SEEM'ING-NESS,  n.    Quality  of  being  fit  or 

becoming.  Craig. 

Bp-SEEM  |NG-LY,  ad.    In  a  beseeming  manner. 

Bp-SEEiM'LY,  a.     Fit ;  becoming.         Shenstone. 

fB^-SEEN',  p.  [from  Je«ee.]  Adapted ;  adjust- 
ed.    "  Right  well  beseen."  Spenser. 

Bp-SET',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  besettan,  to  set  near  ;  Ger. 
besetzen.']     \i.  heset;  pp.  besetting,  beset.] 

1.  To  surround ;  to  hem  in  ;  to  besiege. 

Follow  him  that's  fled. 
The  thicket  is  beset;  he  cannot  'scape.  Shak. 

2.  To  embarrass ;  to  perplex ;  to  entangle  in 
difficulties. 

Thus  Adam,  sore  beset,  replied.  Milton. 

3.  To  fall  upon  ;  to  attack. 


At  once  iiiKin  him  ran,  and  Iiim  beset 
With  strokes  of  mortal  steel. 


Spenser. 


4.  To  set  as  with  jewels. 


The  one  was  Aurora,  with  fingers  of  roses,  and  her  feet 
dewy,  attired  in  gray;  the  other  was  Vesper,  in  a  rolw  of 
azure  beset  with  drops  of  gold.  Sjiectalor. 

+  B^-SIIInE',  V.  a.    To  shine  upon.         Chaucer. 

BJP-SHREW'  (be-shrvi'),  v.  a.  [Ger.  beschreien,  to 
beshrew ;  to  enchant.]  To  wish  a  curse  to ;  to 
wish  that  ill  may  happen  to  ;  to  execrate. 

Nay,  quoth  the  cock,  l)ut  I  beshrew  us  both. 
If  I  believe  a  saint  upon  his  oath.  Dryden. 

Jiesbrew  thee,  cousin,  which  didst  lead  me  forth 
Of  that  sweet  way  I  was  in,  to  despair.  Shak. 

Bg-SUROUD',  c.  a.  To  wrap  in  a  shroud.  Craig. 
t  Bp-SHUT',  V.  a.    To  shut  up.  Chaucer. 

Bp-SlDE',  )  prep.  1.  At  the  side  of;  by  the 
B?-SfDE^',  >  «ide  of. 

He  caused  me  to  sit  down  besUle  him.  Bacon. 

He  leadcth  me  beside  the  still  waters.  Ps.  xxiii.  2. 

2.  Over  and  above ;  separate  from ;  in  addi- 
tion to. 

There  is  nothing  at  all  besides  this  manna.  Kian.  xi.  6. 

3.  Aside  from;  not  in  the  course  of;  in  de- 
viation from. 

It  is  beside  my  present  business  to  enlarge  upon  this  spec- 
ulation. Locke. 

4.  Out  of;  not  in  possession  of,  as  implying 
a  loss  of  reason. 

Festus  said  with  a  loud  voice,  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself 

Acts  xxvi.  24. 


»    )  ad.     1.   Ove] 
f',  )  tion  ;  more. 


BIP-SIDE^ 

That  man  that  doth  not  know  those  things  which  are  of 
necessity  for  him  to  know  is  but  an  ignorant  man,  wliutever 
he  may  know  besides.  Tillotson. 

2,  Not  included  in  what  is  spoken  of;  not  of 
the  class  mentioned. 

All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  and  friends; 
To  all  lieside  as  much  an  empty  shade. 
An  Eugene  living,  as  a  Caisar  dead.  Poi>e. 

,KS"  An  additional  reason  is  introduced  with  be- 
sides; a  superfluous  reason,  with  moreover.      Taylor. 

Bp-SIDE'RY,  n.    A  species  of  pear.         Johnson. 

Bf-SIE^E'  (be-sej'),  v.  a,  [A.  S.  besittan,  to  sur- 
round, to  besiege  ;  Fr.  assiegei-J  [i.  besiegi;i>  ; 
pp.  BESIEGING,  BESIEGED.J  To  lay  siege  to; 
to  invest  with  an  armed  force ;  to  invade ;  to 
attack ;  to  beleaguer. 

And  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  until  thy  high 
and  fenced  walls  come  down.  Deut.  xxviii.  52. 

B?-SIEPE'M?:NT,  n.  The  act  of  besieging  ;  — 
state  of  being  besieged ;  siege,  [it.]  Month.  Rev. 

B5-SIE^'5R,  n.    One  who  besieges. 

B5-SI'R(:n,  v.  a.    To  entice  as  a  siren.    Qu.  Rev. 

tBp-SiT',».  a.     To  suit ;  to  become.        Spenser. 

Bg-SLAB'B^R,  V.  a.     Same  as  BESLAVER.  Roget. 

tBg-SLAVE',  r.  a.    To  enslave.  Hall. 

Be-SLAv'^R,  V.  a.  To  defile,  or  to  cover,  with 
slaver.  —  See  Beslubber.  Richardson. 

B5-SLIME  ,  c.  a.    To  soil ;  to  daub.      B.  Jonson. 

Bg-SLOB'BpR,  V.  a.     To  daub  ;  to  soil.  Qu.  Rev. 

B?-SLUB'BpR,  V.  a.  To  defile  with  slaver;  to 
beslaver.     "  To  beslubber  our  garments."  Shak. 

Bp-SMEAR',  V.  a.  [t.  besmeared  ;  pp.  BESMEAR- 
ING, besmeared.]  To  cover  with  something 
greasy,  adhesive,  or  dirty  ;  to  bedaub  ;  to  soil. 

First  Moloch,  horrid  king!  besmeared  with  blood.    Milton. 


B]p-SMEAR'(;R,  w.    One  who  besmears.  Sherwood. 

t  B5-SMIRCH',  V.  a.  To  soil ;  to  discolor.  "  Our 
gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirched."  Shak. 

B^-SMOKE',  V.  a.  1.  To  foul  with  smoke.  Kersey. 
2.  To  harden  or  dry  in  smoke.  Johnson. 

Bg-SMUT',  V.  a.  [be  and  smut.]  To  soil  with 
dirt,  smoke,  or  soot ;  to  smut.  Chancer. 

t  Bf-SNOW,  V.  a.  To  cover  with  snow ;  to  make 
white.  "  A  third  thy  white  and  small  hand 
shall  besnow."  Carew. 

Bg-SNtJFFED'  (be-snuft'),  p.  a.      Smeared  with 

snufF. 

Unwashed  her  hands,  and  much  besnuffed  her  face.     Young. 
BE'§OM  (be'zum),  «.     [A..S.  beseni;  Tint,  bezem  ; 

Ger.  besen.]     A  broom  made  of  twigs.     Bacon, 

B^-SOOTH'MgNT,  n.  That  which  soothes ;  sol- 
ace ;  comfort.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  B5-SORT',  V.  a.    To  suit ;  to  fit. 

Such  men  as  may  besort  your  age.  Shak. 

t  B5-SORT',  n.     Company  ;  attendance.       Shak. 

B5-s6t',  v.  a.  [be  and  sot.]  [i.  besotted  ;  pp. 
besotting,  besotted.] 

1.  To  make  sottish  ;  to  infatuate  ;  to  stupefy. 

He  is  besotted,  and  has  lost  his  reason.  South. 

2.  To  make  to  dote  ;  —  with  on.     [r.] 

You  speak 
Iiike  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delights.  Shak. 

B5-SOT'T5D,/».  a.    Infatuated;  stupefied.    Ash. 

B5-SOT'T?D-LY,  ad.  In  a  foolish,  besotted 
manner.     "  Basely  and  besottedlg."        Milton. 

Bf.-SOT'T^D-NESS,  n.  Stupidity;  infatuation. 
"  Hardness,  besottedness  of  heart."  Milton. 

BP-s6t'T|NG-LY,  ad.    In  a  besotting  manner. 

Bp-SOUGHT'  (be-sawt'),  i.  &.  p.  from  beseech.  See 
Beseech. 

Bp-SPAN'GLE,  V.  a.  To  adorn  with  spangles ;  to 
spangle.  Pope. 

B?;-SPAT'T5;R,  ».  a.  [be a.ndi spatter.]  [/.bespat- 
tered ;  pp.  bespattering,  bespattered.] 

1.  To  sprinkle  with  filth ;  to  soil  by  spatter- 
ing with  what  is  dirty  or  offensive  ;  to  spatter 
upon  ;  as,  "  To  be  bespattered  with  mud." 

2.  To  asperse  ;  to  calumniate. 

If  the  calumniator  bespatters  and  belies  me,  I  will  endeavor 
to  convince  him  by  my  Ufe  and  manners,  but  not  by  being 
like  himself.  South. 

t  Bf-SPAWL',  V.  a.  To  daub  with  spittle.  "  With 
all  the  rheum  of  the  town  ...  to  bespawl  his 
brethren."  Milton. 

Bp-SPEAK',  V.  a.     [be  and  speak.]     [i.  bespoke 

(fBESPAKE)  ;  pp.  bespeaking,  BESPOKEN.] 

1.  Trf  order  or  speak  for,  beforehand. 

Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak.  Sliak. 

2.  To  forebode  ;  to  foretell. 

They  started  fears,  bespoke  dangers,  and  formed  ominous 
prognostics  hn  order  to  scare  the  allies.  Swift. 

3.  To  speak  to ;  to  address.  [A  sense  chiefly 
poetical.] 

With  hearty  words  her  knight  she  'gan  to  cheer. 

And,  in  her  modest  manner,  thus  bespoke.  Spenser. 

4.  To  betoken ;  to  show. 

His  head. 
Not  yet  by  time  completely  silvered  o'er. 
Bespoke  him  past  the  bounds  of  freakish  youth.  Cowper. 

Bg-SPEAK'JJR,  n.    One  who  bespeaks.     Wotton. 
B^-SPEC'KLE,  V.  a.    To  mark  with  speckles. 

[TheyJ . . .  bespeckled  her  with.  . .  gaudy  allurements. 

Milton. 

t  B5-SPET',  V.  a.  To  bespit.  Chaucer. 

Bg-SPEW'  (be-spu'),  v.  a.  To  daub  with  spew  or 
vomit. 

Bf-SPlCE',  V.  a.    To  season  with  spices.    Shak. 

B^-SPIt',  v.  a.    To  daub  with  spittle.     WicUffe. 

Bg-SPOKE',  i.  from  bespeak.     See  Bespeak. 

B5-SP0T',  V.  a.    To  mark  with  spots.     Rainbow, 

B^-SPREAD'  (-sprSd'),  v-  a.  To  spread  over. 
"  With  painted  flowers  bespread,"  Dryden. 

t  Bp-SPRENT',  p.  [A.  S.  besprengan,]  Be- 
sprinkled. Milton. 

B5-SPRIN'KLE,  V.  a.    To  sprinkle  over.  Dryden. 


B5-SPRIn'KL?R,  71.     One  who  besprinkles. 

B^-SPRIN'KLING,  n.     A  sprinkling.      Dr.  Allen. 

Bg-SPiJRT',  V.  a.  To  throw  out  upon  ;  to  spurt 
upon.  "  His  haughtiness  well  bespurtcd  with 
his  own  holy  water."  Milton. 

B^-SPUT'T^R,  V.  a.     To  sputter  over. 

BEST,  a.  superl.  of  good.  [Goth,  bats  ;  A.  S.  best ; 
Ger.  best ;  Dut.  beste.] 

1.  Most  good;  most  excellent;  having  good 
qualities  in  the  highest  degree. 

An  evil  intention  perverts  the  best  actions,  and  makes  them 
sins.  Addison. 

What  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  ftest.        Miltim. 

2.  Most  wise,  judicious,  or  expedient ;  as, 
"  What  is  best  to  be  done  ?  " 

To  do  one^s  best,  to  do  the  utmost  of  which  one  is 
capable. —  To  the  best  of,  according  to  the  highest 
power  or  perfection  of;  to  the  utmost  extent  of.  —  M 
best,  in  the  best  manner  ;  in  tlie  utmost  degree  or  ex- 
tent.—  To  make  the  best  of,  to  turn  to  the  most  profit- 
able use  ;  to  improve  to  the  utmost.  —  In  the  best,  or 
at  the  best,  under  the  most  Ciivoralile  light.  "  Murder 
most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is."     Shak. 

BEST,  ad.  superl.  of  ^cell.     1.  INIost  of  all. 

Old  fashions  please  me  best.  Shak. 

Tell  whom  thou  lovest  best.  Shak. 

2.  With  the  greatest  benefit,  propriety,  of 
fitness. 

How  in  safety  best  we  may 
Compose  our  present  evils.  Milton. 

3.  With  the  highest  qualification ;  by  the 
clearest  title. 

Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light.      Milton. 
Best  is  sometimes  used   in   composition.     "  Bcst- 
beloved  "  ;  "  Best-esteemed. "     Shak. 

BEST,  n.     1.  Highest  perfection. 

But  you,  O,  you. 
So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best.  Shak. 

2.  Greatest  effort. 

The  duke  did  his  best  to  come  down.  Bacon. 

B^-STAIN',  V.  a.     To  mark  with  stains.        Shak. 

t  B^-STEAD',  V,  a.     1.  To  profit ;  to  be  useful. 

Dry  fish, ...  so  new  and  good  as  it  did  very  greatly  Ixsleud 
us  in  the  whole  course  of  our  voyage.  Sir  F.  Drake. 

2.  To  place  in  circumstances  good  or  ill. 

He  who  to  outward  sight  is  so  ill  bestead  hath  Intent  in 
him  much  of  admirable  beauty  and  glory.  Harrow, 

BEST'IAL  (bgst'ysil)  [bes'che-al,  W.  J.;  bes'ty?!, 
E.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  b6s'te-sil,  P.  Ja.  ;  b'  s'ch?il,  S.], 
a.     [L.  bestialis  ;  bestia,  a  beast.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  beast  or  to  the  class  of 
beasts.    "  Of  shape,  part  human,  part  bestial." 

Tatler. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  beasts ;  destitute 
of  reason  or  humanity ;  brutal ;  beastly  ;  brutish. 

I  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself,  and  what  remains 
is  liestial.  Shak. 

BEST-I-AL'l-TY  (best-ye-al'e-te),  n.    1.  The  qual- 
ity of  beasts;  beastliness.  Arbuthnot. 
2.  Unnatural  connection  with  a  beast.  Smart. 

BEST'IAL-IZE  (Ii«st'y?l-iz),  "•  a.  To  make  like 
a  beast.      Phil.  Letters  on  Physiognomy.  1751. 

BEST'IAL-LY  (hest'ysil-le),  ad.     Brutally. 

tBEST'{-ATE  (best'ye-at),  v,  a.  To  make  like  q 
beast ;  to  bestialize.  Junius. 

B^-STlCK',  V.  a.     [i 
over  with. 

Truth  shall  retire, 
Bestuck  with  slanderous  darts. 

B5-STIR',  V.  a.  To  put  into  vigorous  action  ;  — 
seldom  used  except  with  the  reflexive  pronoun. 

As  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  sleeping  found  by  wliom  they  dread, 
Bouse  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake.         Milton, 

t  BEST'N  ?SS,  n.  The  most  excellent  state.  "  The 
bestness  of  a  thing."  Bp.  Morton, 

B5-ST0R.M',  ».  n.     To  rage ;  to  storm.       Young. 

B^l-STOW'  (be-sto'),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  be,  by,  and  stow, 
a  place ;  Dut.  stoutcen,  besteeden,  to  bestow.] 
[i.  bestowed  ;  pp.  bestowing,  bestowed.] 
1.  To  put ;  to  place  ;  to  stow. 

Quickly  aboard  bestow  you.  Drayton. 

And  he  . .  .  bound  two  talents  of  silver  in  two  bags, .  . . 

and  laid  them  upon  two  of  his  servants;  .  .  .  and  when  he 

came  to  the  tower,  he  took  them  from  their  hand,  and  bestoired 

tliem  in  the  house.  2  Kings  v.  2!!,  24. 


p.  BESTUCK.]     To  Stick 


Milton. 
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2.  To  apply  ;  to  make  use  of ;  to  turn  to  ac- 
count. 

I  will  then-fore  bestow  my  labor  and  dllixenee  to  prepare  • 
way  Jhorcunto.  l))mlaU. 

3.  To  give ;  to  confer  ;  to  impart. 

Ood  will  not  sovin  to  herlow  liin  favon  altogether  gmtia, 
but  to  expect  tome  competent  rrlurii.  Barrow. 

4.  To  give  in  marriage. 

I  could  have  bentowed  her  upon  a  fine  gentleman,  who 
extremely  admired  her.  Tutler. 

Syn.  — Se«  ALLOW,  GlVE. 

Bg-STOW'AL  (b?-8t6'fl),  n.  Act  of  bestowing; 
a  gift ;  be'stowraent.  Gent.  May. 

Bg-SToVV'pR,  n.    One  who  bestows.  Beau.  S^  Fl. 

Bf-STOW'MgNT,  n.  Act  of  bestowing  ;  be- 
stowal, ii.  Hall. 

B5-8TRAd'DLE,  v.  a.  To  bestride.— See  Be- 
8TUIUE.  Toild. 

+  BP-STRAUGHT'  (b9-Btrftwt'),  p-  a.  Distracted  ; 
mad.  *'  Behavior  of  such  foolish  and  bestrauyht 
persons."  Holland. 

Bg-STREAK',  V.  a.  To  mark  or  cover  with 
streaks. 

Two  beautcoua  kids  I  keep  bestreakeJ  with  white.  Beattie. 

Bg-STREW'  (b^-strd' or  b?-str8'J  [b^-strd',  S.J.Ja. 
K.  Sm.;  b?-8tr8',  fV.  E.  t ."],  v.  a.  \be  and 
strcio.^  \i.  hk.sthewed;  pp.  hestuewing,  be- 
strewed or  KESTiiEWN.]  To  sprinkle  or  scat- 
ter over ;  to  strew  upon. 

So  thick  bestrewn. 
Abject  and  lost,  lay  these,  covering  the  ttood.       Milton. 

B?-STRfDE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  bestridan  ;  be  and 
stride.]  [i.  hkstuoue  or  hestkid  ;  ;;|p.  bestuid- 

INO,  BESTKIDDEN  Or  BESTUID.] 

1.  To  stand  over  with  a  stride. 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 

Like  a  colossus.  Sliak. 

Make  him  hctritle  the  ocean,  and  mankind 

Ask  his  consent  to  use  the  sea  and  wind.  Waller. 

2.  To  sit  upon  so  that  one  leg  shall  be  on 
each  side ;  to  ride  upon  astraddle. 

The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride 

Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasure  and  the  pride.     Pope. 

3.  To  Step  over. 

When  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.  Shak. 

Bg-STUD',  ».  a.  To  adorn  or  decorate  as  with 
studs.     "  Her  star-best lulded  crown."  Drayton. 

BIP-sOrE' (be-shur'),  ad.  Certainly.   Dr.Lathrop. 
Be  sure,  for  to  be  sure,  or  surely,  is  a  colloquial 
phrase,  nut  ofteu  seen  in  print. 

t  Bp-SWIKE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  beswican,  to  deceive.] 
To  allure.  (Jower. 

b6t,  n.  [A.  S.  bad,  a  pledge,  a  wager.]  A  wager ; 
a  stake.  Prior. 

BET,  V,  a.  [A.  S.  badian,  to  pledge ;  betan,  to 
better.]  [i.  betted  ;  pp.  betting,  betted.] 
To  wager  ;  to  lay  a  wager  or  bet. 

The  French  bet  against  the  Danish.  Shak. 

tBfir.    TYiQ  o\di  preterite  o{  beat.  Bacon. 

BE'r.^,  n.  [L.,  from  Celt,  bett,  red.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  ;  the  beet.  Loudon. 

B5-TAKE',  r.  a.  [A.  S.  beteecan,  to  impart,  to 
deliver  to  ;  be  and  take.]  [t.  betook  ;  pp.  be- 
taking, betaken.] 

1.  t  To  commit ;  to  deliver ;  to  intrust. 

T4icn  to  his  hands  that  writ  he  did  betake. 

Which  he,  disclosing,  read.  Si>enser. 

2.  To  resort ;  to  repair  ;  to  apply;  —  with  the 
reflexive  pronoun. 

The  rest,  in  imitation,  to  like  armi 

Betook  them.  Hilton. 

t  Bp-TAUGHT'   (b?-tawt'),  p.  from  betake.      In- 
trusted. Chaucer. 
t  Bg-TEEM',  V.  a.     1.  To  bestow ;  to  give. 

Sii  would  I,  said  the  enchanter,  gind  and  ftln 

Ueleeia  to  you  this  sword,  you  to  defend.  Spenser. 

2.  To  suffer ;  to  permit ;  to  allow. 

_,    . ,         .  ,  "o  loving  to  my  mother, 

Thnt  he  might  not  lieleem  the  winds  of  heaven 

V  Isit  her  flice  too  roughly.  Shak. 

Bfi'TEl-  (bc'il),  n.  {Hot.)  An  evergreen  shrub  of 
the  Kiist  Indies,  affording  the  aromatic  betel- 
leaf,  which,  when  a  few  slices  of  the  areca-nut 
and  :t  little  shell  lime  are  enclosed  in  it,  is 


chewed  in  great  quantities  br  the  southern  Asi- 
atics ;  betel  pepper  ;  Piper  oetel.  Loudon. 

BE'TEL-NOT,  n.     {Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  areca 

Calm  (Areca  catechu) ;  Penang  nut ;  —  so  named 
ecause,  when  used  in  the  East  for  chewing,  it 
is  wrapped  in  the  aromatic  leaves  of  the  lietel. 
It  is  used  also  for  dyeing.  Loudon. 

b£:T(1'$L,  n.     1.  A  dissenting  meeting-house. 
LKng.l  Clarke. 

2.  A  church  for  seamen.    [U.  S.] 

Ht;-THlNK',  v.a.  [A.S.  bcthencan;  6c and  think.'] 

\i.  BETHOLOHT  ;/>/>.  BETHINKING,  BETHOUGHT. J 

To  recall  to  the  memory  ;  to  bring  back  to  con- 
sideration or  reflection  ;  —  generally  used  with 
the  reflexive  pronoun. 

A  little  consideration  may  allay  his  heat,  and  make  him  be- 
think /ii/it«.'(/  wliether  this  attempt  Iw  worth  the  venture./.ucil-e. 


B^-THInk',  v.  n.    To  consider. 


Spenser. 


BfiTll'L^-HCM,  n.  [The  name  of  a  religious 
house  in  London,  converted  afterwards  into  a 
hospital  for  the  insane.]  A  hospital  for  luna- 
tics ;  —  contracted  to  bedlam.  —  See  Bedlam. 

B£TH'L5-H5M-iTE  (b«th'l?-?in-It),  n.  1.  A  lu- 
natic.—  See  Bedlamite.  Johnson. 
2.  (Eccl.)  One  of  a  religious  order  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  members  of  which  wore 
a  red  star,  with  five  rays,  upon  their  breast, 
called  the  star  of  Bethlehem.  Buck. 

Bg-THOUGIIT'  (be-th4wt'),  »•  &  p.  from  bethink. 

See  Bethink. 
t  Bg-THRALL',  ».  a.     To  inthrall.  Spenser. 

Bg-TIIUMP',  V.  a.    To  beat ;  to  thump.       Shak. 

Bg-TlDE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  tidati,  to  happen.]  [i.  & 
p.  betided  or  BETID.]    To  happen  to ;  to  befall. 

If  our  deliverer  up  to  heaven 
Must  reascend,  what  will  Ixtide  the  few, 
Ills  faithlUI,  left  among  the  unfaithful  herd?         Hilton. 

B^-TIdE',  V.  n.     1.  To  come  to  pass ;  to  happen. 

In  winter's  tedious  nights,  sit  by  the  fire 

With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 

Uf  woful  ages,  long  ago  tjetid.  Shak. 

2.  To  become ;  to  be  the  fate. 

If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of  thee?         Shak. 

B5-TIME'  (be-time'),  ad.  [by  and  ti?ne.]  Sea- 
sonably.—  See  Betimes.  Shak. 

B^-TIME^' ,  ad.  1.  Before  it  is  late ;  seasonably; 
early. 

To  measure  life  learn  thou  betimes,  and  know 

Toward  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest  way.     Milton. 

2.  Before  long  time  has  passed ;  soon. 

Ue  tires  betimes  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes.  Shak. 

BE'TLE,  n.    An  Indian  plant.  —  See  Betel. 

B^-TO'KEN  (be-ts'kn),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  bettpcan,  to 
show.]  \i.  betokened  ;  pp.  betokening,  be- 
tokened.] 

1.  To  signify ;  to  represent ;  to  denote. 

a  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow, 

Betokcniny  peace  from  God.  Milton. 

2.  To  foreshow ;  to  presignify  ;  to  augur. 

The  kindling  azure  and  the  mountain's  brow, 

Illnincd  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 

Betoken  glad.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Augur. 

BETON,  71.  [Fr.]  (Arch.  &  Engineering.)  A  con- 
cretion used  in  foundations  of  hydraulic  works ; 
concrete.  Tanner. 

B5-t6ngUE'  (b?-tiSiiB').  »•  <»•  To  rail  at;  to 
rally ;  to  attack  in  discourse. 

llow  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspeare  hetongved  each  other, 
while  the  others  listened  and  wondered.  S.  lirit.  Her. 

BET'O-NY,  n.  [L.  betonica.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
labiate  plants,  one  species  of  which,  Brtnnica 
ojficittnlis,  was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine. 
This  plant  dyes  wool  of  a  very  fine  dark  yellow 
color.  Loudon. 

Be-TOOK'  (b9-tak').  «'•   See  Betake. 

tBf-TORN', />.  o.  Violently  separated.  Sackville. 

Bg-Toss',  r.  a.    1.  To  toss  into  the  air.     "  The 

miserable  betossed  squire."  Shelton. 

2.  To  disturb ;    to   agitate.      "  My  betossed 

soul."  Shak. 

t  B^-TRAP',  r.  a.  [A.  S.  betrtrppan,  to  entrap.] 
To  insnare  ;  to  entrap.  OccU-rs. 

B5-TRA Y'  (b?-tr»').  V.  a.    [Fr.  trahir ;  It.  tradit^ ; 


to  betray,  from  L.  trado,  to  ritc  up,  to  bptrar ; 
A.  S.  bevyrran,  to  betray  ;  f»er.  hetrOyen,  to  oe- 
ceive.]      [t.  betkayeu;  pp.   uktuaylmu,  ue- 

IKAVKD.] 

1.  To  deliver  up  by  breach  of  trust ;  to  give 
into  the  hands  of  enemies  by  treachery. 

Jesus  said  unto  them.  The  8mi  uT  man  shall  be  hetmpiit 
Into  the  hauils  uf  num.  M>ill.  xvil.  tt, 

2.  To  discover  or  disclose,  M  that  which  has 
been  intrusted  to  secrecy. 

lie  has  betrayed  yuur  busincao.  Mai'. 

3.  To  maltreat  or  abuse  by  violating  one's 
confidence  ;  to  deceive  by  treachery. 

This  Ibul  Egyptian  hath  Ixlraifrd  n>e.  Shak. 

4.  To  lead  stealthily ;  to  insnare  ;  to  entrap. 

"The  bright  genius  is  ready  to  be  so  forward  a*  oflra  brtrnm 
iloclf  into  great  error*  in  jiidgnieut.  H'oMs. 

5.  To  make  known  ;  to  sliow ;  to  discover. 

Ire,  envy,  and  dnpalr. 
Which  marred  his  borrowed  visoce,  oimI  bttrayetl 
Uim  counterfeit,  if  any  eye  beheld.  Milttm, 

B^-TRAy'AL,  n.     Act  of  betraying  ;  treachery. 

Ahp.  W'htiiily 
B|:-TRA  Y'fR,  n.    One  who  betrays ;  a  traitor. 
Bf-TRAy'MENT,  n.    Betrayal,     [b.]    Jefferson. 
B^-TRLm',  r.  o.  To  deck ;  to  dress ;  to  trim.  Shak. 

BP-TR6TH',  r.  a.  [A.  S.  treotrian,  to  confide  : 
Ger.  betruuen,  to  intrust ;  be  and  troth.]  [i.  BE- 

TBOTHED  ;  ])p.   BETKOTHING,  BETKOTIIKD.l 

1.  To  promise  to  give  in  marriage ;  to  pledge 
to  marriage. 

He,  in  the  first  flower  of  my  ftvshett  ofc. 

Betrothed  me  unto  the  only  heir 

Of  a  most  mighty  king.  Spemttr 

2.  To  engage  in  a  pledge  of  marriage. 

And  what  man  is  there  that  hath  bttrotMed  a  wife,  and  hath 
not  taken  her.  Utul.  xz.  7. 

3.  To  nominate  to  a  bishopric. 

If  any  pers<m  be  consecrated  a  bishop  to  that  church 
whcreunto  he  was  not  befbre  betrothed.  Antiffe. 

Bf-TROTH'AL,  n.    Betrothment.     [it.]     Pardoe. 

BP-TROTHED'  (b?-tr»tht'),  /».  a.  Contracted  or 
iiflianced  in  marriage. 

Bf,-TROTH'M(;NT,  n.  The  act  of  betrothing:  a 
mutual  compact  between  two  parties,  bv  which 
they  bind  themselves  to  marry.  hrandt. 

t  Bp-TRUST',  r.  o.  To  intrust.  Bp.  Jlall.  Watt*. 

B(:-TrC.ST'M5NT,  n.    1.  Act  of  intrusting. 
2.  The  thing  intrusted,     [k.] 

BET'SO,  n.  The  smallest  Venetian  coin,  equal 
to  about  a  farthing.  Xares. 

t  BETT,  ad.  [A.  S.  bet,  better.]  The  old  Eng 
lish  word  for  better.  Chaucer 

BET'T^R,  «.  conip.  of  good.  [Goth,  butun ;  A.  8 
bet  and  betera.] 

1.  Having  more  or  a  higher  degree  of  gooo 
qualities  of  whatever  kind. 

I  have  seen  tietirr  fsees,  in  my  time. 

Than  stand  on  aiiv  shoulders' that  I  •■• 

Before  me  at  this  instant.  Shut 

2.  More  valuable  or  useful. 

A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.  EfcL  ix.  ^ 

Wisdom  is  6e(rer^ban  mbie*.  Pror.  tIU.  11 

3.  More  desirable ;  preferable. 

Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs,  where  love  is,  than  a  stalM 
ox  and  hatred  therewith.  f  rur.  xr.  17 

4.  Of  superior  fitness  for  a  purpose. 

There 's  no  better  sign  of  a  brave  mind  than  a  hard  hand. 

iAuk 

5.  In  improved  hctdth ;  as,  "  He  has  been  ill. 
but  is  now  better." 

6.  More  familiar  or  intimate.  "  Upon  hrttrt 
acquaintance."  Shak 

BET'TfR,  n.  1.  Superiority  ;  advantage ;  —  gen 
erally  followed  l>y  of. 

The  gentleman  had  always  the  hrrtrr  <|/' the  satirist  I'riur 

2.  Greater  good  ;  improvement. 

If  I  have  altered  him  any  where  fur  the  Vffer.       Arydbl 

3.  A  superior  ;  generally  in  the  plural. 

The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  brVer,  In  that  jro«i 
are  the  flrst  l)om.  Sktk 

I  shall  be  able  to  make  •  shift  when  many  of  my  btttm 
are  starving.  Si^t, 

BfcT'TpB,  n.    One  who  bets.  —See  Bettob. 

BKT'TfR,  ad.  comp.  of  tcell.  1.  Well  in  a  greater 
degree. 

Tkea  waa  it  btUrr  with  mc  than  now.  Jhtm  iL  7. 
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2.  In  a  superior  manner ;  more  fully  or  com- 
pletely. 

I  leave  liim  to  your  gracious  acceptance,  whose  trial  shall 
better  publisli  his  corameiidation.  S>iak. 

3.  With  greater  advantage. 

I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  tnan.  ShaJc. 

4.  More  ;  in  a  higher  degree. 

Never  was  monarch  better  feared.  Shak. 

LET'T^R,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  beterian,  or  befrian,  to  be 
better,  to  make,  better  ;  Dut.  beteren.]     [i.  bet- 

TEUEI)  ;   pp.  BETTERING,  BETTERED.] 

1.  To  improve  ;  to  meliorate ;  to  amend  ;  to 
emend. 

The  Church  of  England,  so  well  reformed  that  it  will  be 
Ibund  easier  to  alter  than  better  its  constitution.  South. 

2.  fTo  surpass;  to  exceed. 

What  you  do 
Still  betters  what  is  done.  Shak. 

3.  fTo  advance  the  interest  of;  to  support. 

The  Icing  thought  his  honor  would  suffer,  during  a  treaty, 
to  better  a  party.  Bacon. 

Syn.  — See  Amend. 

fBET'TgR,  V.  n.  To  grow  better;  to  become 
better.  Parnell. 

BET'TgR-lNG,  M.  [from  better;  A.  S.  betrung.] 
Act  of  improving;  improvement. 

The  Romans  took  pnins  to  hew  out  a  passage  for  these 
takes  to  discharge  themselves,  for  the  bettering  of  the  air. 

Addison. 

BET'TpR-MENT,   n.     1.  A   making  better;    im- 
provement. Montagu. 
2.  (Laic.)  Improvement   made   on  lands  or 
an  estate,  by  cultivation,  fencing,  building,  &c. ; 

—  generally  used  in  the  plural.  Bouvier. 

BET'TgR-MOST,  a.     Best,     [r.]    .         Palgrave. 

t  BET'TpR-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  better  ;  su- 
periority in  goodness.  Sidney. 

BET'TING,  n.  Act  of  betting,  or  proposing  a 
wager.  Sherwood. 

BET'TOR,  w.    One  who  bets,  or  lays  wagers. 

Notwithstanding  he  was  a  very  fair  bettor,  nobody  would 
take  him  up.  Addimn. 

BET'TY,  n.     [Cant  word.]     1.  An  instrument  to 

break  open  doors.     "  The  powerful  bettu  or  the 

artful  picklock."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  [It.  bocetta.']  A  pear-shaped  bottle,  wound 

aroimd  with  straw,  and  used  to  hold  olive  oil : 

—  called  by  chemists  a  Florence  flask.  Bartlett. 

BET'U-L.^,n.  [L.  from  Celt.  ie^M,  birch.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  hardy  deciduous  trees  ;  birch.  —  See 
Birch.  Loudon. 

BET'U-LInE,  n.  A  peculiar  resinous  substance 
contained  in  the  bark  of  the  black  birch  {Beiula 
nigra) ;  —  called  also  birch  camphor.      Lindley. 

t  Bf-TUM'BLED  (be-tum'bid),  p.  a.     Disordered. 
From  her  betumbled  couch  she  starteth.  Shak. 

BP-TO'TOR,  V.  a.    To  instruct,    [r.]     Coleridge. 

Bp-TWAT'TLE  (be-tw6t'tl),  v.  a.  To  confound  ; 
to  stupefy.     [North  of  Eng.]  Gabriel  John. 

B?-TWEEN',  prep.  [A.  S.  betweonan,  or  betwy- 
nan ;  be,  by,  and  tica,  two.]    • 

1.  In  the  intermediate  space  of;  betwixt. 

Zocharias,  .  .  .  whom  ye  slew  between  the  temple  and  the 
altar.  Mail,  xxlii.  35. 

2.  Bearing  relation  to  two ;  from  one  to 
another. 

Friendship  requires  that  it  be  between  two  at  least.    South. 

3.  Shared  by  two.  "  Castor  and  Pollux  with 
only  one  soul  between  them."  Locke. 

4.  Noting  difference  or  distinction  of  one 
from  another. 

Children  quickly  distinguish  between  what  is  required  of 
them  and  what  not.  Locke. 

Between  decks,  {JiTaut.)  the  space  between  any  two 
decks  of  a  ship.  Crabb. 

Syn.  —  Between  and  betmzt  are  used  in  reference  to 
two  tilings,  parties,  or  |>ersons  ;  among  and  amona-^t, 
amid  and  amidst,  in  reference  to  a  greater  number'  or 
to  something  by  whicli  another  may  be  surrounded. 
Between  and  betwixt  are  often  used  indiscriminately  ; 
but  betwizt  is  more  commonly  confined  to  places,  and 
between  has  a  more  extended  application  ;  as,  "  Be- 
twixt the  chair  and  the  table";  "  Bettceen  Vtf^ht  and 
darkness  "  ;  "  Between  two  opposite  courses  "  ;  "  Be- 
tween friends." 

BF-T\VEEN'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  between. 
[Low  and  rare'.]  Jefferson. 


B5-TWIT',  r.  a.    To  taunt ;  to  twit.     Halliwell. 

B]E;-TWIXT'  (be-twikst'),  prep.  [A.  S.  betwyx, 
betwuxt,  or  betwuh ;  be,  by,  and  twa,  two.]  In 
the  intermediate  space  of. — See  Between. 

Hard  by  a  cottage  chimney  smokes. 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks.  Milton. 

BEU'DANT-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  occurring 
in  small,  closely  aggregated  crystals,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Nassau  on  the  Rhine.  Phillips. 

(I  BEV'^L  [bgv'el,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  E.  Ja.  K. ;  bev'vl, 
Sw.],  w.     [Fr.  beveau  ;  Ger.  biigeLA     {Arch.) 

1.  The  obliquity  or  inclination  of  a  particular 
surface  of  a  solid  body  to  another  surface  of  the 
same  body.  When  tlie  angle  is  exactly  45°,  it 
is  called  a  mitre. 

2.  An  instrument  somewhat  like  an  artificer's 
square,  but  having  its  sides  movable  on  a  pin  or 
joint ;  —  used  for  taking  and  transferring  bevel 
angles. 

S.  {Her.)  A  chief  which  is  broken  or  open 
like  a  carpenter's  rule. 

Berel  anffle,  (^Mech.)  a  name  ap- 
plied to  the  oblique  angle  formed  by 
two  surfaces  of  a  solid  body  meet- 
ing at  an  angle  which  is  neither  a 
right  angle  nor  half  a  right  angle. 

Brande. 

Bevel  gear,  (Mech.)  gearing  of 
wheels  working  in  different  planes, 
and  having  obliquely-cut  or  bevelled 
teeth,  whose  faces  are  directed  to  the 
point  where  tlte  axes  of  the  wheels 
would  meet.  Young. 

II  BEV'VL,  V.  a.  To  cut  to  a  bevel 

angle.  Mox<»i. 

II  BEV'VL,  V.  n.  To  slant  or  incline  at  a  bevel 

angle. 

II  BEV'gL,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  bevel ;  sloping ; 

as,  "  A  bevel  angle."  Richardso7i. 

II  BEV'^L-MENT,  71.     {Min.)  A  bevel  form,  side, 

or  angle.  Cleaveland. 

See  Beaver. 


BE'V^R,  n. 


Johnson. 


fBE'vpR,  n.  [It.  Severe,  to  drink.]  A  refresh- 
ment between  meals.  B.  Jonson. 

tBE'V^R,  V,  n.  To  partake  of  a  bever  ;  to  take 
a  small  repast  between  meals.  Brewer. 

BEV'^R-A^E,  n.  [L.  bibo,  to  drink  ;  It.  beveraggio  ; 
bevere,  to  drink  ;  Old  Fr.  beuvrage.'\ 

1.  Liquor  to  be  drunk  ;  drink. 

A  pleasant  bereraye  he  prepared  before, 

Or  wine  and  honey  mixed.  DiT/den. 

2.  A  composition  of  cider,  water,  and  spice  ; 
water-cider,     [Local,  Eng.]  Mortimer. 

3.  A  fee  or  a  treat  demanded  on  a  first  ap- 
pearance in  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  Hcarne. 

4.  A  treat  on  first  coming  into  prison;  — 
called  also  garnish.  Johnson. 

BEV'y,n.  [It.  6e»rt,  a  bevy.  Wedgwood.  "Probably 
a  contraction  of  belle  vue,  a  fine  sight."  Booth!] 

1.  A  flock  of  birds,  particularly  of  quails. 

Cocker  am. 

2.  A  company;  —  commonly  applied  to  women. 

A  lovely  bevy  of  fair  ladies  sat.  Spenser, 

A  bery  of  fair  women.  Milton. 
Nor  rode  the  nymph  alone; 

Around  a  bevy  of  bright  damsels  shone.  Pope. 

B^-WAlL'  (be-wal'),  v.  a.  [be  and  wail.']  [i.  be- 
wailed ;    pp.    BEWAILING,    BEWAILED.]       To 

weep   aloud  for ;   to   bemoan  ;   to   lament ;   to 
mourn  for  ;  to  deplore. 

I  cannot  but  bewail  the  miseries  and  calamities  of  our 
children.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  To  bewail  and  to  bemoan  are  used  to  denote 
unreasonable  expressions  of  grief.  One  who  bewails, 
bemoans,  or  laments  grieves  aloud  ;  one  who  deplores 
grieves  silently.  —  See  DEPLORE. 

B5-WAIL',  ri.  M.  To  express  grief.  "Mourning 
and  bewailing  exceedingly."  Holland. 

Bp-WAlL'A-BLE,  a.    Lamentable.         Sherwood. 

Bg-WAlL'^R,  n.    One  who  bewails.  Ward. 

Bg-WAIL'ING,  n.    Lamentation.  Raleigh. 

BP-WAIL'MPNT,  n.  Act  of  bewailing ;  lamenta- 
tion ;  grief,    [r.]  Blackwood. 

t  B^-WAKE',  V.  a.    To  keep  awake.  Gower. 

B(;-W.\RE',  v.  n.  [A.  S.  bewarian,  to  keep,  to 
defend ;  bewarnian,  to  beware.]  To  be  cau- 
tious ;  to  take  care ;  to  take  heed. 


Smite  a  scorner,  and  the  simple  will  ben-are.  J'rov.  xix.2& 
Take  heed,  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees. 

Mark  viii.  15. 
ji^F-This  verb,  which  most  commonly  occurs  in 
the  imperative  mood,  is  not  cunjugati  d  ;  and  it  is  now 
used  only  in  phrases  which  admit  the  verb  br  or  its 
tenses,  as  if  6e  and  the  obsolete  adjective  ware  were 
separate  words ;  as,  '•  He  may  beware  ; "  "  Ele  should 
beware  "  ;  "  He  will  beware."  Anciently  be  and  ware 
were,  however,  sometimes  separated  bv  another  word  • 
as,  "  Be  ye  ware  of  the  sour  dough  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  "  ( Wickliffe) ;  and  the  conq)ouiid  in 
present  use  was  sometimes  conjugated  ;  as,  "  Looks 
after  honors,  and  bewares  to  act  "  {B.  Jonson);  "  Once 
warned  is  well  bewared"  (Drydcn). 

B^-WEEP',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  betcepan,  to  bewail ;  be 
and  weep.]  To  weep  over;  to  lament.  "So 
that  all  Rome  his  death  bewept."    [r.]     Cowes. 

t  B^:- WEEP',  V.  n.  To  weep.  "  That  I  may  a 
while  bewail  and  beweep."  Chaucer. 

t  Bf-WET',  V.  a.     To  wet ;  to  moisten.        Shak. 

B?-WHiS'P5R,  V.  n.    To  whisper,  [u.]    Fairfax. 

B5-WHORE',  V.  a.    1.  To  corrupt  with  regard  to 

chastity.     [11.]  Beau.  &;  Fl. 

2.  To  pronounce  a  whore.  Shak. 

B^-WIL'DfR,  V.  a.  [be  and  wild.']  \i.  bewil- 
dered ;  pp.  BEAVILDKRING,  BEWILDERED.]     To 

lose  in  pathless  places  ;  to  entangle  in  mazes ; 
to  confound ;  to  perplex. 


I  liomeword  sped  my  way. 
Bewildered  in  the  wood  till  dawn  of  day. 

Syn.  —  See  Puzzle. 


Dryden. 


Bp-WIL'DPRED-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  bewil- 

dercd.  Bcntham. 

B^-WiL'DeR-ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  bewildering  or 

perplexing  manner.  Craig. 

B5-VVIL'D(;r-MENT,    n.      Act   of  bewildering; 
perplexity,     [r.]  Coleridge, 

t  Be-WiN'T(;R,  V.  a.  To  make  like  winter. Cotofey. 

Tears  that  bewinter  all  my  year. 
B^j-WlTCH'jV.a.  [be  unA  witch.]   [t.  BEWITCHED  •. 

Jjp.  BEWITCHING,  BEW  itched.] 

1.  To  affect  by  witchcraft  or  sorcerj'. 

Look  how  I  am  bewitched;  behold,  mine  arm 

Is  like  a  blasted  sapling  withered  up.  Shak. 

2.  To  charm ;  to  fascinate  ;  to  enchant. 

The  charms  of  poetry  our  souls  bewitch.  Dryden. 

B5-WITCHED'  (be-wicht'),  P-  a.     Under  the  in- 
fluence of  witchcraft. 


Bf-WITCH'gD-NESS,    n. 
witched. 


State    of   being    be- 
Gaitden. 


B?-WITCH'(;R,  n.  One  who  bewitches.  Stafford. 

Bjp-WlTCH'5-RY,  n.  Fascination;  enchantment. 
There  is  a  certain  bewitchery  or  fascination  in  words.  South. 

t  Be-WITCH'FUL,  a.  Alluring  ;  bewitching.  "  111, 
more  bewitch ful  to  entice  away."  Milton. 

Bg- WITCH 'Ji\G,  M.  The  act  of  bewitching  or  en- 
chanting. Sherwood. 

B?-WiTCH'ING,  p.  a.  Tending  to  bewitch  or 
charm.     "J3ct«^c/mt^  tenderness."      Addison, 

B^;-WITCH'ING-LY,  ad.  In  an  alluring  manner. 
"  Wonderful,  eloquent,  and  bewitchingly  tak- 
ing." Haliywell. 

Blp-WlTCH'JNG-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  be- 
witching. Browne. 

B^-wItcH'M^NT,  n.  Power  of  charming;  fas- 
cination ;  enchantment.  Shak. 

BE'WITS,  n.  pi.  {Falconry.)  Pieces  of  leather 
for  fastening  bells  to  a  hawk's  legs.  Craig. 

tBJ^-WON'DgRED  (be-wiin'derd),  p.  a.  Filled 
with  wonder  ;  amazed.  Fairfax, 

B^-WRAP'  (be-rSp'),  v.  a.  To  cover  over;  to 
wrap.  Fairfax, 

B^-WRAY'  (be-ra'),  t\  a.      1.  [A.  S.  bewreon,  to 
cover.]  fTo  befoul;  to  soil;  to  bewray.     "  Be- 
wraying the  font  and  water."  Milton. 
2.  [A.  S.  be,  by,  and  wregan,  to  accuse  ;    Sw. 
ri'y'a,  to  betray.]    To  betray  ;  to  discover,     [r.] 

Hide  the  outcasts;  bewray  not  him  that  wandereth. 

Jua.  xvi.3. 
Thy  speech  bewrayelh  thee.  Matt.  xxvi.  TS. 

t  B5-WRAY'f.R,  n.  One  who  betrays;  a  betray- 
er ;  a  discoverer.  Addison. 


A,  E,  I,  6,   U,  Y,  long;    A,  fi,  I,  6,  IJ,  t,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  IT,  Y,  obscure;    fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,   HER; 
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f  Bp-WRAY'M^NT,  n.    Betrayal.         Dr.  Allen. 
fB^-WRKKE',  r.  a.    To  avenge  ;  to  revenge. 

Yet  W»»  I.  cro  I  nartvd  tlu-ncc,  ht-irrrkcil  i 

I  got  my  »word  iVom  tlicc,  for  all  tliy  fume.  Mir,  for  Ma(j. 

tB(;-WROl'<;in"  (lip-rawt'),  /»•  o.  Worked  as 
cloth ;  embroidered.  B.  Jonaon. 

BEV  (ba),  n.  [Turk.  br^.'\  A  Turkish  or  a  Tartar 
title  of  diKnity  ;  a  chief ;  a  prince  ;  a  governor 
of  a  province.  RycaiU. 

BEY'L|CK  (ba'l|k),  n.  A  province  governed  by 
a  bey.  '**'*'■  i^-  Temple. 

B5-YONn',  prep.  [A.  S.  begeond;  be,  by,  and 
geond,  vonder.] 

1.  On  the  farther  side  of.  "  Neither  is  it  be- 
yond the  se.i."  DetU.  xxx.  13. 

2.  Farther  onward  than. 

lie  tlint  decs  a  dark  and  ihfldv  (frovo 

Stays  not,  but  looks  txyoml  it  on  the  sky.       Hei-bert. 

3.  Before  ;  at  a  distance  not  yet  reached. 

What's  ftrnif?    A  fancied  lift  in  others'  breatli; 

A  thing  het/onil  us  e'en  before  our  death.  Poite. 

4.  Out  of  the  reach  or  grasp  of. 

Yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  htpotul  thought,  and  ixiwer  divine.   MiUon. 

5.  Proceeding  to  a  greater  degree  than. 

ttrtionri  the  evidence  it  carries  with  it,  I  advise  him  not  to 
follow  any  man's  interpretation.  Locke, 

6.  Above  in  excellence. 

Ills  satires  arc  Incomparably  bejtond  Jurenkl'R. 

7.  Remote  from  ;  not  within  the  sphere  of. 

Nor  grieve  too  much  for  things  Ixi/ond  our  care.     Drpden, 
To  go  betiond,  to  overpass  ;   to  transgress.  —  To  de- 
ceive.    "  That  no  man  go  beyond,  and  defraud   his 
brother  in  any  matter."  1  Thr.ss.  iv.  6. 

Bf-YOND',  ad.     At  a  distance  ;  yonder. 

jLol  where  bci/ond  he  lieth,  languishing.        Si>e»iier. 

Bfiz'AN,  n.  (Com.)  A  cotton  cloth  manufactured 
in  the  East  Indies.  Craig. 

B^-zAnT'  [be-zSnt',  Ja.  K.  CI.  Brande;  biz'^nt, 
Sm.  R.],  n. 

1.  A  gold  coin  of  the  Greek  Empire,  struck 
at  Byzantium,  aiid  apparently  current  in  Eng- 
land from  the  tenth  century  to  the  time  of 
Edward  III. ;  — also  written  byzant,  byzantine, 
and  bizantine.  Brande. 

2.  {Her.)  A  circle  in  or,  i.  e.  gold;  —  so 
named  from  the  gold  coin  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire. Brande. 

B^-zAnT'L^R,  n.  [Fr.  bis,  double  or  second, 
and  Eng.  antler.']  The  second  branch  of  a 
stag's  horn.  Crabb. 

BfeZ'gL,  or  BEZ'EL  [bez'el,  P.  K.  Wb.;  bgz'zl, 
Sm.\  be'zel,  Ja.],  n.  That  part  of  a  ring  in 
which  the  stone  is  fixed.  Johnson. 

BE'ZOAR  (b8'z5r)  [be'zdr,  W.  Ja.  Sm.;  be-zo'?r 
or  b«z'o-ar,  K,\  n.  [Per.  bad-zahr  or  prld-za/tr, 
expeller  of  poison,  or  pazar,  a  goat.]  A  calcu- 
lous concretion,  found  in  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, and  bladder  of  ruminant  animals,  former- 
ly esteemed  as  an  antidote  to  all  poisons,  and 
supposed  to  possess  other  extraordinary  prop- 
erties. Duuglison. 

Bezoar-mineral,  (Min.)  deutoxide  of  antimony. 

Buchanan. 

BfiZ-O-AR'DJC,  a.  Composed  of  bezoar ;  possess- 
ing the  properties  of  bezoar.  student. 

BfiZ-0-AR'D|C,  n.  Medicine  containing  bezoar. 
"  Bezoardies  are  necessary  to  promote  sweat." 

Floyer. 

BE'ZOAR-GOAT,  n.  {Zool.)  The  Indian  ante- 
lope. Hill. 

t  BEZ-Q-AR'TIC,         >  q.    Acting  as  an  antidote. 

tB£Z-9-AR'TJ-CAL,  ^  "  The  healing,  6r;on;-^»m/ 

virtue  of  grace.'*  Cnillingworth. 

B^-ZO'NJ-AN,  n.  [It.  bisogno,  need,  want.]  An 
indigent  wretch  ;  a  beggar.  Skak. 

tB£z'ZLE,r.o.  [Old  Fr.  6p,v/<>r.]  To  drink  to  ex- 
cess ;  to  waste  in  riot.  —  See  Emiiezzi.e.  Milton. 

BI.  [L.  bis,  twice.]  A  prefix  signifying  two, 
twice,  or  dotibk ;  as,  "  /?«carbonate  of  potassa," 
a  compound  of  two  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid 
to  one  of  potassa  ;  "  A» valve,"  having  two  valves. 
In  chemistry  bi  generally  becomes  bin  before  a 
vowel ;  as,  "  7ii;{oxide  "  ;   "  £inarseniate." 


b!-An'GI,'.LAR.  )a.{l.   b.»,tx«\ce,^nAangu- 

BI-AN'GV-LATE,       >  Im,  an  angle.]  Having  two 
Bi-A.N'GV-LAT-eD,   )a»Kle«.  Bailey. 

tBI-AN'CV-LOOs,  a.    Biangular.  Bailey. 

b!-AR-8E'NI-ATE,  n.  [Sec  Bi.]  {Chem.)  See 
BlNAKSENl.VTE.  Buchanan. 

bT-AR-T1c'1-LATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  <ir(ie- 
ulus,  a  joint.]  {Ent.)  Having  two  joints.  Brande. 

Bi'AS,  n.  [Fr.  biais;  Old  Fr.  bihai,  across, 
athwart.] 

1.  The  weight  lodged  on  one  side  of  a  bowl, 
which  turns  it  from  the  straight  line. 

Miulum,  we'll  pluy  at  Ixiwlsi 
'T  will  make  me  think  the  worM  is  lull  of  rubt, 
And  that  my  fortune  runs  against  the  hiiu.  Shot, 

2.  That  which  sways  one  towards  one  opin- 
ion rather  than  another ;  inclination  ;  prepos- 
session ;  partiality ;  bent. 

Morality  influences  men's  lives,  and  givea  •  Mas  to  all 
their  actions.  fjicl-e. 

The  inclination  of  his  judgment,  not  the  binu  of  his  nreju- 
dice,  gave  the  award.  Tuiihir, 

Every  historian  has  his  hia»,  and  every  party  Its  historian. 
The  tory  Hume,  the  Roman  Catholic  Lingnrd,  {he  anti-Stuart 
Uldmixon,  the  high  church  Carte,  —  these  all  have  opinions 
an<l  hiiuuvn  which  influence  their  judgment  and  guide  their 
pens.  (lent.  itay. 

BI'AS,  V.  a.  [».  1IIA.SSED  or  biased  ;  pp.  hiassing 
or  mvsixo,  itiAS.SEi)  or  biased.  —  Biassed  is 
the  more  common  spelling ;  but  biased  is  the 
more  analogical.]  To  cause  to  incline  to  one 
side  ;  to  influence  ;  to  prejudice. 

A  desire  leaning  to  cither  side  biosses  the  judgment  strange- 
ly. IVaUt. 

BI'AS,  ad.     Across;  diagonally.  Shak. 

tBr'AS-DRAW'ING,  n.     Partiality.  Shak. 

t  BI'.\S-NESS,  n.  Inclination  to  some  side ;  par- 
tiality. Sherwood, 

Bi-AU-RlC'U-LATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  twofold, 
and  auricula,  an  auricle.]  {Anat.)  Having  two 
auricles.  Brande. 

BI-AX'AL,  a.  [L.  bis,  twofold,  and  axis,  an  axis.] 
{Min!)  Having  two  axes.  Sni<Trt. 

BIb,  n.  [L.  bibo,  to  drink.]  A  piece  of  linen  put 
on  a  child's  breast.  Beau.  Sj  Fl. 

bIb,  v.  n.  [L.  bibo,  to  drink.]  To  tipple ;  to  sip  ; 
to  drink.  "  He  was  constantly  bibbing."  Locke. 

Bl-BA'CtorS  (hl-ba'slius),  a.  [L.  bibax,  bibacis, 
given  to  drink.]     Addicted  to  drinking.  Bailey. 

t  BI-bA<P'1-TY,  n.  Disposition  to  excessive  drink- 
ing. Bailey. 

bIb'B^R,  n.  [L.  bibo,  to  drink;  Fr.  biberon,  a 
tippler.]  A  tipi)ler;  —  used  in  composition  ;  as, 
"  Wine-bibber."  Prov.  xxiii.  20. 

bIb'BLE-BAB'BLE,  n.    Prating:  idle  talk.  Shak, 

BtB'l-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  bibo,  bibitus,  to  drink.] 
Pertaining  to  drinking  or  tippling.  Ogihie. 

Bi'BI.E  (bl'bi),  n.  [Gr.  0i0).iov,  a  book,  by  way 
of  eminence.  The  Book ;  ffiphoi,  the  inner  bark 
of  the  papyrus,  or  paper  made  of  it.]  The  sa- 
cred volume  which  contains  the  revelations  of 
God ;  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. 

BI'BLE-O  ATH,  n.  An  oath  on  the  Bible ;  a  sacred 
obligation.  Congrere. 

BlB'L5R,n.  [L.  6jAo,  to  drink.]  A  tippler.  Ogihie. 

BlB'Iij-r.U,,  a.  Relating  to  the  Bible  ;  scriptural. 
"  Biblical  subjects."  Porson. 

bIb'LI-cI^.M,  n.  Biblical  doctrine,  learning,  or 
literature,     [k.]  Ec.  Rev. 

bTb'I-I-cIst,  n.    One  versed  in  biblical  learning; 

a  biblist.  Ed.  Rer. 

BlB-LJ-OG'RA-rnpR,   n.     [See  BinLioonAPHv.] 

One  versed  in  bibliography.  Johnson. 

BIB-LI-Q-GRAPII'IC,  )„.     Relating  to    bibli- 

bIB-LI-0-GRAph'|-C.\L,  ^ography,  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  books.  Todd. 

BlB-Ll-9-GRAPH'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  biblio- 
graphical manner.  Dibdin. 

BIB-LI-Og'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  0,0Xlov,  a  book,  and 
ypiiil>ia,  to  describe;  Fr.  bibliographir.]  The  sci- 
ence or  knowledge  of  books,  in  regard  to  their 
authors,  subjects,  editions,  and  history.  Brande. 


bIB-LI-oL'A-TRY,  n.  [Or.0<0Uoy,  a  book,  and 
Aiirpila,  worship'.]     Worohip  of  a  book.   Byrotn, 

bIb'I,1-Q-I.Ite,  n.  [Or.  0,li'Ato¥,  a  book,  and 
XiOo(,  a  Ktone.]  (Min.)  Book-stone;  a  foK»tl 
leaf.  Ilamilton. 

BlB.I.|-0-L(')y'|-CAL,  a.     Relating  to  bibliology. 

BlB-H-oi/9.^;Y,  n.  [Gr.  0,0i.iov,  a  book,  and 
Xiiyo(,  a  di.scourse.] 

1.  Biblical  literature,  doctrine,  or  theologr. 

2.  A  treatise  on  books ;  bibliograjihy.  /'.  Vye. 

BlB'Ll-Q-.MA.N-CY,  n.  (Gr. /?./«.o^  a  book,  and 
iinvTiin,  prophecy.]  Divination  by  the  Bible,  01 
by  a  book.  Crabb. 

BIB-IJ-O-mA  'XI-JI,  n.  [Or.  0i0lltp,  a  book,  and 
finviii,  madness.]  The  rage  of  posKCHsing  Hcarce 
or  curious  books  ;  book-madness.  iJittdin. 

BlB-H-Q-MA'.\|-.\r,  n.  One  who  has  a  rage  for 
books.    "  Sect  entitled  bibliomaniacs."  Brande. 

BlB-I,J-0-.MA-XI'A-C.AL,  a.  Relating  to  biblio- 
mania or  book-madness.  Dibdin. 

BTB-L|-0-MA'N|-.\N-I§M,«.  Book-madnesH ;  bib- 
liomania. Dr.  S.  Drake, 

BlB-L|-OM'A-.MST,  n.  One  affected  by  biblioma- 
nia ;  a  bibliomaniac.  C.  Lamb. 

bIb'L|-Q-.MA-NY,  n.    Same  as  Bibliomania. 

BlB-LI-Q-P£9'|C,  a.  Relating  to  the  binding  of 
books.  Clarke. 

bI  B-LI-6p'(;-9Y,  n.  [Or.  0i0ltov,  a  book,  and  ti»- 
yvhii),  to  make'  fast ;  ittiy6i,  solid,  sttong.]  The 
art  of  binding  books.  Ogiltie, 

bIb'I.I-O-PHILE,  n.  A  lover  of  bibliogrnphv  or 
of  books.  Qu.  lier. 

bIb-LI-OPH'!-LIsm,  n.  [Gr.  0i0).loy,  a  book,  and 
(piXiu),  to  love.]  Love  of  bibliographv  or  of 
books.  Dibdin. 

BiB-LI-OPH'l-LlST,  n.  A  lover  of  bibliogranhy 
or  of  books.  Gent,  Mag. 

BlB-LI-0-PHf>'B|-A,  n.  [Gr.  0i0llov,  a  book,  and 
tt>6tiio),  to  fear.]     A  dread  of  books.  IHbdin. 

BIB-LI-6p'0-LAR,  a.  Relating  to  a  bookseller; 
bibliopolistic.  Byron. 

bTb'H-O-POLE,  n.  [Gr.  0i0i(oy,  a  book,  and 
TTui/.i'iw,  to  sell ;  Fr.  bibliopole.]  A  bookseller  ; 
a  bibliopolist.  Ec.  Rev. 

BlB-H-Q-Pi')L'lC,  i„.     Relating  to  booksell- 

BIb-L|-0-POL'I-CAL,  ^ing  or  booksellers.  Lamb. 

Bln-L{-t")P'0-Ll|f.M,  ».  The  employment  of  a  bib- 
liopolist :  —  bibliomania.  Dibdin. 

BIb-LI-6p'0-LTsT,  m.  FGr.  /?«/?i/oK,  a  book,  and 
TTukiii),  to  sell.]     A  bookseller.  Todd, 

bIB-L|-6p-Q-lIs'T|C,  a.  Relating  to  a  booksell- 
er or  to  bookselling.  Dibdin. 

BIb-LI-OT'A-PHIsT,  n.  [Gr.  0i0lier,  a  book,  and 
rd^f,  a  burial ;  Oaxrw,  to  bury.]  One  who  hides 
or  buries  books.  Crabb. 

BiB-U-O-THF.'CJi,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ^i^//or,  a 
book,  and  Oikij,  a  chest,  a  repository.]  A  libra- 
ry ;  a  bibliothcke.  Watte. 

t  BTB-L|-(')TH'e-rAL,  or  BIB-L|-Q-TIIE'CAL 
[bIb-l?-o-tbC'k#l,  N.  Ja.  K.  R.  Mb. ;  hlb-l(p-»thV 
kfl,  IV.  J.  F.  Sm.],  a.    Belonging  to  a  library. 

Byrom. 

t  B1B-H-0TH'P-C.\-RY,  n.  a  librarian.  Bp,  HalL 

BIb'LI-Q-THEKE,  n.  [Gr.  0i0lhv,  a  book,  and 
e.;«i7,  a"  repository ;  L.  bibliotheca;  Fr.  AiWto. 
thique.]     A  library.  Bale, 

BlB'I.jST,  n.    1.  One  who  adheres  to  the  Bible 

as  his  sole  rule  of  faith.  Chalmert. 

2.  A  biblical  scholar.  ligilne. 

BlB'HJS,n.  [L.,  from  Gr. /?i/Jiioi.l  (Bo/.)  The 
papyrus,  an  Egyptian  aquatic  plant.  Hamilton. 

BlB'V-l'OffS,  a.  [L.  hibulus,  drinking  freely,  ab- 
sorbing moisture  :  bibo,  to  drink.]  Having  the 
quality  of  absorbing  moisture ;  spungv. 

Thomson. 

B|-C,tL'CA-R.\TE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  calcnr, 
calcaris',  a  spur.]     Having  two  spurs.    Brand't, 
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Br-CAL'LOSE,  )  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  callus,  hard 

BI-CAl'LOUS,  ^  flesh.]     {Bot.)  Having  two  small 

callosities  or  protuberances.  Craig. 

BI-cAp'SU-LAR,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  capstda, 
a  small  box.]  {Bot.)  Having  two  capsules  with 
seeds  to  each  flower.  Johnson. 

BI-CAR'BQ-NATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  carbonate  con- 
taining two  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  to  one 
of  the  base.  Graham. 

BlCE,  n.  [Ger.  bets.']  {Paint.)  1.  A  blue  pig- 
ment ;  the  blue  carbonate  of  copper ;  —  called, 
also,  mountain  blue  and  Sautider  s  blue  {cendres 
bleus,  blue  ashes).  Fairholt. 

2.  A  green  pigment  consisting  of  carbonate 
of  copper  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of 
oxide  of  iron  ; — called  also  malachite  green  and 
mountain  green.  Fairholt. 

iffy- Both  these  pigments  are  now  artificially  pre- 
pared—  the  blue  from  smalt,  and  tlio  green  from  a 
mixture  of  this  blue  with  orpiment,  or  from  indigo, 
verditer,  and  clialk  comlnned.  Fairholt. 

BI-CEPII'A-LOUS,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  Gr. 
Ktipah'j,  the  head.]     Having  two  heads. 

BI'CKPS,  a.  [L.,  from  bis,  twice,  and  caput,  a 
head.]  '{Anat.)  Having  two  heads ;  two-head- 
ed. Brande. 

BI-CHRO'MATE,  n.  [See  Chromium.]  (Chetn.) 
A  salt  containing  two  proportions  of  chromic 
acid  to  one  of  the  base.  Graham. 

BI-CIP'I-TAL,     1  a.     [L.  biceps,  bicipitis.']      Hav- 

BI-CIP'|-T0US,  ^ing  two    heads  or  two  origins. 

"  The  bicipital  muscle."  Broicne. 

BiCK'pR,  n.  A  small  wooden  dish  or  tub  ;  a  bowl ; 
beaker.     [North  of  Eng.  and  Scot.]      Brockett. 

BlCK'gR,  V.  n.  [W.  bicre,  a  conflict ;  A.  S.  p;/ca7i ; 
Ger.  picken  or  bicken,  to  peck  like  birds.]     \i. 

BICKEHEU  ;  }yp.  BICKEllIXa,    BICKEKED.] 

1.  t  To  fight ;  to  skirmish. 

In  the  field  bpfore  Bebriacom,  cre  the  battles  joined,  two 
eagles  had  a  conflict,  and  bickered  together.  Holland. 

2.  To  wrangle  ;  to  dispute  ;  to  scold ;  to  keep 
up  a  noisy  altercation. 

Confederate  nations,  whose  mutual  interest  is  of  such  high 
consequence,  though  their  merchants  bicker  in  the  East  Iii- 
dies.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  tremulous,  or  play  back  and  for- 
ward ;  to  move  unsteadily  ;  to  quiver. 

Meantime  unnumbered  glittering  streamlets  played, 
That,  as  they  Irickered  through  the  sunny  shade. 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur  made. 

Thomson. 

BlCK'pR-pR,  n.    A  quarreller ;  a  skirmisher;  a 

wrangler.  Shertoood. 

BICK'gR-iNG,  n.     Quarrel ;  a  skirmish. 

Then  was  the  war  shivered,  as  it  were,  into  small  frays  and 
Uckerings.  •  J/illon. 

t  BICK'pR-MENT,  n.    Quarrel.  Spenser. 

BiCK'pRN,  71.  [Corrupted  from  ieaieVoH.]  An 
iron  with  a  beak  or  point,  as  the  pointed  part 
of  an  anvil. 

A  blacksmith's  anvil  is  sometimes  made  with  a  pike  or 
bickem,  or  beakiron,  at  one  end.  Moxon. 

Bi-COL'LJ-GATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  colligo, 
colligatus,  to  bind  together.]  (Ornith.)  Con- 
nected by  a  basal  web,  as  toes.  Brande. 

Bi'CdL-OR,  a.  [L.  6w,  twice,  and  cofor,  color.] 
Having  two  colors.  Brande. 

BI-CON'Jl'-GATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  conjugo, 
conjugatus,  to  join  together.]  {Bot.)  Existing 
in  two  pairs,  placed  side  by  side.  P.  Cyc. 

tBl'CORN,  a.    Same  as  BicoRNOus.  Ash. 

BI-CORN'OUS,   a.     [L.  bis,   twice,  and   cormt,  a 

horn.]     Having  two  horns  or  antlers.    Browne. 

BI-COR'PQ-RAL,  a.  [L.  bicorpor;  bis,  twice,  and 
corpus,  a  body.]    Having  two  bodies.    Johnson. 

BICRO'RAL,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  cms,  cruris, 
a  leg.]     Having  two  legs.  '     Hooker. 

BI-CLrs'P(D,  a.  [L.bis,  twice,  and  cusjns,  a  point.] 
{Anat.)  Having  two  points  or  two  tubercles ;  — 
applied  usually  to  the  molar  teeth.    Dunglison. 

BI-CUS'P|.DATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  a 
double  or  forked  point.  Loudon. 

Bi-CUS'P|S,  71.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  rws- 
pis,  a  point.]  {Anat.)  A  tooth  with 
two  points.  Brande. 


BID,  n.    An  offer  to  give  a  certain  price,  as  at  an 
auction.  Bouvier. 

bId,  v.  a.     [Goth,  biudan;  A.  S.  biddan,  to  ask, 
to  pray,  to  command ;  Ger.  bieten ;  Dut.  bidden.'] 

\i.  BADE,  BID  ;  pp.  BIDDING,  BIDDEN  or  BID.] 

1.  To  call ;  to  invite  ;  to  solicit.  [Antiquated.] 

I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica.  8hak. 

As  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid  to  the  marriage.  Matt.  xxii.  a. 

2.  To  order ;  to  command. 


I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days, 
To  the  very  moment  tliat  he  bade  "me  tell  it. 


Shak. 


3.  To  pronounce  ;  to  declare ;  to  say. 

He  bade  you  welcome.  Phillips. 

4.  To  offer,  as  at  an  auction  ;  to  propose. 

He  that  bids  most  shall  have  it.  Vollier. 

To  bid  beads,  to  count  prayers  by  beads.  —  7'o  Ind 
fair,  to  present  a  fair  prospect ;  lo  seenj  likely. 
Syn.  —  See  Call,,  Offer. 

BID'ALE,  or  BID'ALL,  n.  An  invitation  of  friends 
to  drink  at  a  poor  man's  house,  and  there  to 
make  a  charitable  contribution.  [Eng.]    Bailey. 

BID'DEN  (bid'dn),  p.  from  bid.    See  Bid. 

BiD'D^lR,  n.  One  who  bids  or  makes  an  offer; 
one  who  proposes  a  price  for  what  is  to  be  sold. 
"The  purchase  of  the  best  bidder."     Addison. 

BID'Dg-Ry,  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  metallic  ware, 
made  at  Biddery,  in  India,  composed  of  copper, 
lead,  tin,  and  spelter.  W.  Ency. 

BlD'DJNG,  n.     1.  Command;  order. 

At  his  second  bidding,  darkness  fled.  Milton. 

2.  {Com.)  Offer  of  a  price;  act   of  making 
bids  at  a  sale  or  auction.  Johnson. 

3.  Invitation  to  a  wedding.  [Local,  North 
of  England.]  Bi-ockett. 

BId'DJNG-PRAyER,  n.  {Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  A 
prayer  for  the  souls  of  benefactors,  said  before 
the  sermon.  Nares. 

BID'DY,  n.  A  childish  name  for  a  hen  or  a 
chicken.  Halliwell. 

BIDE,  7\  a.  [Goth,  beidan ;  A.  S.  bidan,  to  abide, 
to  wait.] 

1.  To  endure ;  to  suffer. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  whereso'er  you  are, 

That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm.  Shak. 

2.  To  wait  for;  to  abide;   as,  "To  bide  his 
time." 

The  wary  Dutch  this  gathering  storm  foresaw, 

And  durst  not  bide  it  on  the  English  coast.  Drydcn. 

BIDE,  V.  n.     1.  To  dwell ;  to  inhabit. 

All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow  of  them  that  bide 

In  heaven  or  earth,  or,  under  earth,  in  hell.       Milton. 

2.  To  remain  ;  to  continue  ;  to  abide. 

Safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides.  Shak. 

BI-DEN'TAL,  a,  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  dens,  dentis,  a 
tooth.]     Having  two  teeth. 

BI-DEN'TATE,  a.   (Anat.  &  Bot.)  Hav- 
ing two  teeth ;  bidental.  Brande. 


Swift, 


BI-DEN'TAT-?D,  a.    Divided  into  two 
parts ;  bidentate.  Hill. 

BJ-DET'  (be-det'  or  be-da')  [bl-det',  Ja.  K. ;  b6-da', 
Sm. ;  be-det'  or  bid'a',  K.],  n.     [Fr,] 

1.  A  little  horse.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  An  article  of  bedroom  furniture  used  in 
washing  the  body.  Fleming  §  Tibbins. 

bId'-HOOK  (-hflk),  n.  {Naut.)  A  hook  belong- 
ing to  a  boat.  Dekker. 

t  BID'{NG,  n.    Residence  ;  habitation. 

At  Antwerp  has  my  constant  biding  been.  Sowe. 

BI-EN'NJ-AL,  a.  [L.  biennis,  of  two  years  ;  bis, 
twice,  and  annus,  a  year.] 

1.  Living  two  years ;  as,  "A  iienm'a^  plant." 

Why  should  some  be  very  long  lived,  others  only  annual 
or  biennial.  Hay. 

2.  Happening  once  in  two  years  ;  as,  "  Bien- 
7tial  sessions  of  the  legislature." 

Bl-ftN'NI-AL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  which  lives  two 
years,  springing  from  the  seed  the  first  year, 
and  flowering  and  dying  the  next.  Gray. 

BI-EN'NJ-AL-Ly,  ad.   At  the  return  of  two  years. 

BIER  (bSr),  n.  [A.  S.  bar ;  Ger.  bahre ;  h.feretrum ; 
fero,  to  bear  ;  Fr.  bif:re,  a  coffin.]  A  carriage  or 
a  frame  for  conveying  the  dead  to  the  grave. 

t  BIER'-BALK   (bSr'bawk),  n.    The  church  road 


^*'»   (a.  [li.  bis, twice,  and  fios,Jlo}-is, 
L'S,    )  a  flower.]      {Bot.)    Having  two 


for  burials,  along  which  the  corpse  is  carried. 
"  A  broad  and  sufficient  Herbalk."      Homilies. 

BIEST'^NGS  (best'jngz),  «.  pi.  [Goth,  bcist ;  A.  S. 
beost,  or  bysting.']  The  first  milk  given  by  a 
cow  after  calving  ;  beestings.  B.  Jonson. 

BI-FA'Rl-OUS,  a.      [L.  bifarius,  divided  ^ 
into  two  parts  ;  bis,  in  two,  and^/a,  root   ^ 
oifarior,  to  speak.]  '^ 

1.  Twofold  ;  having  two  parts.  Bailey.        ^ 

2,  {Bot.)  Arranged  in  two  rows;  two-         \l 
ranked.  Gray.  " 

BI-PA'Rl-OUS-LY,  ad.  {Bot.)  In  a  bifarious 
manner.  Craig. 

BI'F?R,  n.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  fero,  to  bear.] 
{Bot.)  A  plant  that  bears  fruit  twice  a  year  ;  a 
biferous  plant.  Buchanan. 

BiF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  biferetis.]  {Bot.)  Bearing  fruit 
twice  a  year.  Johnson. 

BIF'FIN,  n.  {Cookery.)  A  baked  apple  crushed 
do\vn  into  a  flat  cake  ;  a  dried  apple.       Clarke. 

BI'FJD  [bi'fld,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm. ;  blf'jd, 
K.],  a.  [L.  bifidus;  bis,  in  two,  and 
^w//o,  to  cleave'.]  {Bot.)  Noting  leaves 
divided  into  two  segments  by  an  incis- 
ion extending  about  to  the  middle  of 
the  blade,  or  somewhat  deeper.     Gray. 

BIF'l-DATE,      )a.     Divided   into   two;  opening 

Bir'l-DAT-5D,  )  with  a  cleft ;  bifid.  Johnson. 

BI-FLO'RATE 

BI-FLO'ROL 
flowers  ;  two-flowered.  Crabb. 

Bi'FOLD,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  Eng./oW.]  Two- 
fold.    "  i?*/b/rf  authority."  Shak. 

BI-FO'LI-ATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  folitmi,  a 
leaf.]  {Bot  )  Consisting  of  two  leaflets.  P.  Cyc. 

BI-FO'LJ-O-LATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  compound 
leaves  which  consist  of  two  leaflets.  Gray. 

BI-FOL-LIC'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  follictdus, 
a  sack.]     {Bot^)  Having  two  follicles.      Stnart. 

BI-F6'RATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and/o?t"s,  a  door.] 
{Bot.)    Having  two  perforations.  Brande. 

BIF'O-RIne,  n.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  foris,  a  door 
or  gate.]  A  singular  body  found  in  the  interior 
of  the  green  pulpy  part  of  the  leaves  of  some 
araceous  plants.  It  is  in  the  form  of  minute 
oval  sacs,  one  within  the  other,  the  space  be- 
tween being  filled  with  a  transparent  fluid,  and 
the  inner  bag  with  fine  acicular  crystals,  or 
rhaphides,  which  are  discharged  with  violence 
first  from  one  end  and  then  from  the  other, 
when  the  biforine  is  placed  in  water.      Brande. 

BI'FORM,  a.  [L.  biformis  ;  bis,  twice,  and  forma, 
form.]     Having  a  double  form.  (jroxall. 

Bi'FORMED  (bl'fornid),  a.  Compounded  of  two 
forms  ;  biform. 

BI-FORM'l-TY,  71.     A  double  form,     [r.]     More. 

BI-FR6i\T'^D  (bi-frunt'ed),  a.  [L.  bifro7is ;  bis, 
twice,  and  frons,  frontis,  the  front.]  Having 
two  fronts.  B.  Jonson. 

Bl-FiJR'CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  Us,  twice,  and  furca,  a 
two-pronged  fork.]  To  divide  into  two"  branch- 
es. Crabb, 

Bl-FfJR'CATE 
B[-FiJR'CAT-lj; 
two  forked  ;  bifurcous.  Woodward, 

Bl-FIR-CA'TION,  n.  Division  into  two  heads, 
branches,  or  parts.  "  A  bifurcation  or  division 
of  the  root  into  two  parts."  Browne. 

BI-FUR'COyS,  a,    {Bot.)  Two-forked.  Coles, 

BIG,  a.  ["Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  byggan  ;  Sw. 
byqqa;  Eng.  to  big,  to  build,"  llichai-dson  ;  W. 
baich,  a  load ;  bcichiog,  big  with  child,  pregnant.] 

1.  Great ;  large  in  bulk. 

ITnlf  way  down 
nangs  one  that  gathers  samphire  —dreadful  trade ! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head.  Shak. 

2.  Great  with  young ;  pregnant. 

A  bear  big  with  young  hath  seldom  been  seen.         Bacon. 

3.  Full  of  something,  and   about   to  give  it 
vent. 

The  great,  the  important  day. 
Big  with  the  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome.      Aaditmu 


'      (  a.  {Bot.)  Having  two  prongs, 
JD,  )  or  divided  into  two  branches  ; 


A,  E,  1,  O,  U,  y,  long;    A,  E,  I,  6,  tJ,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  {,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    h£iR,  HER  ; 
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4.  Distended ;  swollen  ;  ready  to  burst. 

Thy  heart  ii  higi  get  thee  apart,  aiid  weep.  Shak. 

5.  Oreiit  in  air  and  mien  ;  proud  ;  swelling  ; 

haughty. 

If  you  had  looked  Ug,  and  iplt  at  him,  ha'd  have  run. 

Shal. 

6.  Great  in  spirit ;  lofty  ;  brave. 

What  art  thou?    Have  not  I 
An  arm  a>  hiii  as  thine?  a  heart  oi  biyi  ShaJe. 

Syn.  — s«o  Gkeat. 

BIc,  n.    {Agric.)  Winter  barley.  —  See  Btoo. 

Bid,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  bvggan,  to  build.]  To  build. 
[North  of  Kngland.]  Brockett. 

Bl'Ojt,n.    [L.]    (. 'I ;i/ty.)  A  chariot  or  car  drawn 
.    by  two  horses  abreast.  P.  Cyc. 

t  Blo'AM,  n.  [Low  L.  bigamus,  twice  married  ; 
bis,  twice,  and  Or.  yaiii'm,  to  marry.]  A  biga- 
mist. Bp.  Peacock. 

BIg'A-MIsT,  n.  One  who  has  committed  bigamy. 
"  Much  less  can  a  bigamist  have  ...  a  bene- 
fice." Ayliffe. 

BIg'A-MY,  n.  [Low  L.  bigamia ;  bis,  twice,  and 
yitftiui,  to  marry.]     (Laic.) 

1.  The  offence  of  contracting  a  second  mar- 
riage during  the  life  of  the  husband  or  %vife. 

Blacksto)ie. 

2.  The  offence  of  having  a  plurality  of  wives 
or  husbands ;  polygamy. 

,jg»Tliis  fienfie  of  the  word  hitramy,  though  well 
settlud  in  rrimlnal  law,  is,  as  Hladcstone  oliservcs,  a 
corruption  of  Ilie  meaning,  polyiramp  l)elng  tlie  pro|)er 
nam  '  of  this  offence.  It  is  so  (Icsignated  in  Massa- 
chusetts hy  Jtet).  Stat.  c.  130,  ^  2.     Burrill. 

3.  {Canon  Law.)  The  marriage  of  a  second 
wife  after  the  death  of  the  first,  or  the  marriage 
of  a  widow  ;.  eitlier  of  which  was  considered  as 
bringing  a  man  under  some  incapacities  for 
ecclesiastical  offices.  Burrill. 

BIg-AR-REAO',  n.  [Fr.]  A  large,  whitish  cher- 
ry ;  bigaroon.  .  Cole. 

BIg-A-r66n',  n.  The  large  white-heart  cherry; 
bigarreau.  Smart. 

BiG'-BftL-LIED  (blg'bSl-ljd),  rt.  Having  a  large 
belly  or  protuberance  ;  protuberant ;  pregnant. 

BIg'-BONED  (big'band),  a.  [big  and  boneA  Hav- 
ing large  bones.  Herbert. 

BIg'-CORNED  (blg'kornd),  a.  Ha\'ing  large  grains. 
"  The  strength  of  big-conied  powaer.     Drgden. 

Bf-tJfKM'l-NATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  gemino, 
qeminatus,  to  double.]  {Bot.)  Noting  leaves 
having  two  secondary  petioles,  each  of  which 
bears  a  pair  of  leaflets.  Lindley. 

Bl^'g-N^R,  n.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  gener,  a  son-in- 
law,  {hot.)  A  cross  between  two  species  of  dif- 
ferent genera  ;  a  mule.  Lindley. 

Bi-^f:N'TIAL,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  gens,  gentis, 
a  clan.]     Comprising  two  tribes  of  people,  [r.] 

BIgg,  w.  {Agric.)  A  species  of  barley,  Hordeum 
hexastichon,  chiefly  cultivated  in  several  of  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe  ;  winter  barley ; 
here  or  bear.  Loudon. 

BTg'GIN,  n.  1.  [Fr.  ^guin.']  A  child's  cap. 
"  Brow  with  homely  biggin  bound."  Shak. 

2.  [Another  formof/ji^i/iH.]  A  small  wooden 
vessel;  a  can. 

3.  [A.  S.  byqgan,  to  build.]  A  building. 
[North  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

bIg'GQN,  i„_     [Fr.  fte^^Min,  a  child's  cap.] 

BTG'GON-NfiT,  ^A  cap   or  hood  with   ears,  like 

that  worn  by  nuns,  particularly  the  Beguines. 

Ogilvie. 
BTGHT  (bit),  n.     [A.  S.  byht,  a  corner;  bige,  a 

corner,  a  bay  ;  bugan,  to  bow,  to  bend.] 

1.  {\atU.)  The  double  part  or  coil  of  a  rope 
when  it  is  folded,  not  including  the  ends. 

2.  A  small  bay  or  inlet  of  the  sea.  iVilbraham. 

3.  {Farriery.)  The  inward  bend  of  a  horse's 
chambrel,  ancl  the  bend  of  the  fore  knees.  Craig. 

BI-GLAn'DIJ-LAR,  a.    {Bot.)  Having  two  glands. 
BIG'LY,  ad.-    In  a  swelling,  pompous,  or  bluster- 
ing manner  ;  tumidly  ;  haughtily. 

ftiljlif  to  look,  ond  barbaroiiiily  to  apeak.         Dryden. 

BIG'— NAMED  (bi-j'Daind),  a.  Having  a  great  name. 
'*  Some  big-named  composition."  Crashaw. 


Bigoted.  "  In  a  country  more  bigot 
L>ryaen. 


bIg'ot-pd-lv,  ad. 

pertinaciously. 

t  BJ-GoT'l-CAL,  a. 
religionists." 


bTg'N^RS,  n.    Bulk ;  size  ;  dimension. 

BJO-Jvb  'JVf-jf,  n.  [Named  from  the  Abbe  Big- 
non,  librarian  to  Louis  XIV.]  {Hot.)  An  exten- 
sive genus  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs,  natives 
of  hot  climates  ;  —  the  trumpet-flower.  lAmdon. 

bIg'QT,  n.  [Of  uncertain  and  disputed  etymolo- 
gj".  Fr.  bigot,  frotn  the  English  phrase  hy  (rod, 
uttered  as  an  oath  by  Hollo,  Duke  of  Norman- 
dy, when  he  refused  to  kiss  the  foot  of  his 
father-in-law,  Charles  the  Foolish.  Camden. 
Cotgrare  says,  "  Bigot,  an  old  Norman  word, 
signifying  as  much  as  De  par  dieu,  or  our  for 
God's  sake,  made  -good  French,  and  signifying 
an  hypocrite,  or  one  that  secmeth  much  more 
holy  tnan  he  is ;  also  a  scrupulous  or  supersti- 
tious fellow."  —  A  corruption  of  Visigoth,  the 
word  higos  occurring  in  an  old  French  romance, 
cited  by  Roquefort,  in  the  sense  of  a  barbarous 
people.  Malone.  —  Low  L.  Begutta,  one  of 
the  appellations  of  the  nuns  called  Beguines. 
Todd. —  It.  bigotto,  bighiotto,  bizouo,  bighino,  a 
devotee,  a  hypocrite.  —  Sp.  bigote,  a  whisker  ; 
homl)re  de  btgote,  a  man  of  spirit.]  A  person 
unreasonably  devoted  to  some  party,  denomina- 
tion, or  creed  ;  a  blind  zealot. 

In  philoaophy  and  religion,  the  Ugott  of  all  portie*  are 
generally  the  most  positive.  Watt*. 

tBiG'OT,  a. 
than  ours.' 

BiG'OT-gD,  a.  Full  of  bigotry ;  irrationally  zeal- 
ous.    "  Weak,  bigoted  .  . .  prince."  Swift, 

In  the  manner  of  a  bigot : 
Todd. 

Bigoted.     "  Some  biqotical 
Cudicorth. 

BIg'OT-RY,  n.  [Fr.  bigoterie.]  1.  Irrational  par- 
tiality for  a  particular  party  or  creed ;  blind 
zeal ;  prejudice. 

Were  it  not  for  a  hifiotrjt  to  <mr  own  tenets,  we  could  hard- 
ly imiifrine  that  so  many  alwurd  principles  should  pretend  to 
support  themselves  by  the  gospel.  Watts, 

2.  The  practice  or  tenets  of  a  bigot.  "  Those 
bigotries  which  all  good  and  sensible  men  de- 
spise." Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Superstitious. 

bIg'— ROl^ND,  a.    Of  large  circumference.   Pope. 

bIg'— SO^ND-ING,  a.  Having  a  pompous  sound. 
"  Big-sounding  sentences.'  Bp.  Hall. 

bIg'-SWOLN,  a.    Much  swelled ;  turgid.     Shak. 

bIg'-UD-DPRED  (blg'ud-d?rd),  a.  Having  large 
udders.     "  Big-tiddered  ewes."  Pope. 

Bl'GiyM,  n.    See  Begum. 

bIg'-WIg,  n.  A  cant  name  for  a  person  of  conse- 
quence; —  applied  especially  to  judges  in  Eng- 
land, who  wear  large  wigs.  Ogilvie. 

BI-HY-DR6G'y-R£T,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound 
containing  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen.  Craig. 

BLJOU  (bs'zhfi'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  jewel ;  an  elegant 
ornament.  Smart. 

Bi-JOU'TRY  (b6-2h3'tr?),  n.  [Ft. bijouterie.!  Jew- 
elry; trinkets.  Clarke. 

II  Bf-JU'GATE,  a.  [L.W;Mprt«,  yoked  two  together; 
bis,  twice,  a.nd  Jugum,  a  yoke.]  {Bot.)  Noting 
pinnate  leaves  consisting  of  two  pairs  of  leaflets. 

Lindley. 

II  Bl-JU'GOyS  [bl-ju'gu8,  C.  O.  CI.  ni).  -,  bl'ju-gOs, 
Sm.],  a.    {Bot.)  Same  as  Bijuoate.        tfray. 

BIKH,  n.  A  poisonous  plant  of  Nepaul ;  a  spe- 
cies of  aconite  {Aconitum  ferox),  used  by  the 
natives  of  that  country  to  poison  the  wells 
when  the  British  troops  invaded  it.         Brande. 

Bl-I.A'BI-ATE,  a.  [L.  his,  twice,  and  la- 
W»/»t,  a  lip.]  {Bot.)  Noting  a  monopet- 
alous  corolla  or  monophyllous  calix, 
which  is  separated  into  two  unequal 
divisions  or  lips  ;  labiate ;  two-lipped.  i^{fi^i^ 

Bl-I-AM'5Ii-LATE,  a.  [L.&i*,  twice,  and  lamella, 
a  plate.]  {Bot.)  Divided  into  two  plates  or  la- 
mella;. Brande. 


BI-lAm'^I^LAT-^O,  a. 

EI.LATK. 


{Bot.)  Same  as  Bilax- 
Pennant. 


BlL'AN-D^R,  H.  [Tr.helandre;  Dut.  hpi*nuL-r:\ 
A  small  vessel  used  chiefly  in  Dutch  canals  fur 
the  carriage  of  goods. 

I.ikr  Matvltrt  to  crrep 
Along  the  coast,  and  loud  io  view  to  kerp.        Drftit*. 

Bf-LAT'gR-AL,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  lattu,  UUe- 
ris,  a  side.]     Having  two  sides.  A*h. 

BlL'BCIR-KY,  n.  (^From  Sax.  bilig,  ■  bladdrr,  and 
berry.  Skinner.]  {B<tt.)  A  small  shrub  and  its 
fruit ;  a  species  of  whortleberry ;  Vaceinium 
myrtillut.  Shak. 

BlL'BO,  n. ;  pi.  bIl'b5es.  1.  A  short  sword 
or  rapier ;  —  so  named  from  Bilfioa,  in  Spain, 
where  first  made.  Shak. 

2.  Stocks  or  shackles  for  confininR  the  feel 
of  offenders  ;  —  formerly  fabricatca  in  great 
quantities  at  Bilboa.  , 


Wone  than  the  mutlnes  In  tlie  tiiihurt. 
[Fr.]     1. 


BfLBOQVF.T  {hH'ho-ki'),  n.  [Fr.]     1.  The  tojr 

called  a  cup  and  ball.  Todd. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  small  8-inch  mortar  to  throw 

shell. 

BIld'STELv,  n.  [Ger.  WW,  an  image,  and  tfrin, 
a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed  chiefly 
of  silica  and  alumina,  and  often  carved  into 
Chinese  figures  ;  figure-stone  ;  pagodite  ;  agal- 
matolite.  Brande. 

BILE,  n.  [L.  bilis ;  Fr.  bile.]  An  aninutl  fluid  of 
yellow  or  greenish  color  and  nauseous  taste, 
secreted  in  the  liver,  partly  collected  in  the 
gall-bladder  and  discharged  into  the  lower  end 
of  the  duodentim.  Its  purpose  is  supposed  to 
be  to  complete  the  digestive  process  in  the 
small  intestines,  by  aiding  in  the  separation  of 
the  chyle.  It  has  been  fancied  to  be  the  seat 
of  ill-humor.  Lhinglison. 

BILE,  n.  [A.  S.  byl,  bile  ;  Dut.  buil ;  Dan.  byld ; 
Ger.  beule."]  A  sore,  painful  tumor,  terminat- 
ing in  a  pustule. 

Thou  art  a  We  in  my  corrupted  Mood.  SKak. 

afB^This  word  is  now  more  commonly  spell  »«/, 
although  the  orthogra|iliy  of  bile  ■■  more  in  accord- 
ance with  its  etymology  ;  and  it  is  ao  tipelt  in  the  old 
Dictionaries  of  Baret.  Colgrave,  lluloet,  Martin,  &^-. 
Both  forms  are  given  in  the  principal  English  Die. 
tionaries,  and  lioth  are  dlill  more  or  less  in  use.  In 
the  first  edition  of  the  common  version  of  tlie  Bible 
n611),  the  ortliograpliy  in,  in  Joh  ii.  7,  Wr<  ("  mirs 
oi/m")  ;  but  in  the  Inter  eililions  it  in  boiU.  John*  n 
says  of  the  word, "  This  is  generally  spell  boil ;  hut,  1 
think,  less  pro(HJrly."  Walker  gives  the  prefenrnce 
to  bile,  and  says,  "  inipro|)erly  boU  "  ;  btil  Smart  notes 
bile  as  an  oboolele  ortliography.  —  See  BoiL,. 


BlLE'-STOxNE,  n. 
calculus. 


{Med.)  Biliary  concretion  or 
Buchanan. 


BlL^E   (bllj),  n.     [Goth,  balgt;    A.  S.  6<rfy,  or 
bylg,  a  bulge ;  a  bag.] 

1.  {Xaut.)  The  oroadest  part  of  a  ship's  bot 
tom,  or  that  part  of  her  floor  upon  which  she 
would  rest  if  aground ;  bulge.  Skinner. 

2.  The  protuberant  part  of  a  cask; — called 
also  bulge. 

bIl(^E,  r.  n.  [i.  BILGED  ;  pp.  bilging,  bilged.] 
{Satit.)  To  spring  alealc,  by  a  fracture  in  tht 
bilge  ;  to  spring  aleak ;  to  let  in  water.  Skinner. 

BlL'9f:D,  or  BILLED,  a.  {Xaut.)  Having  the 
bottom  stove  in.  Brande. 


A  pump  to  draw 
Ash. 

{Nemt.)  Water  lying  in 
Ash. 


BlL<?E'-n;MP,  n.     (A/ecA.) 
water  from  the  bilge. 

BlL^E'-WA-T^R,    n. 
the  bilge  ;  foul  water 

BlUiE'-WAY,  n.  {Ship-building.)  One  of  the 
pieces  of  timber  placed  under  a  vessel's  bilge 
to  support  her  while  launching.  Dana 

BlL'IA-KY  (bll'y»-r?),  a.  [L.  WA*,  bile.]  (Vrrf.) 
Belonging  to  the  bile.  Arbuth$tot. 

Biliary  ealruli,  t.We4.)  gall  stonen.  or  cunrrFtioits 
formed  in  the  gall-bladder,  the  bile  ducts,  and  suaie- 
limes  in  the  siitistancc  of  the  liver.  Thry  munetimes 
contain  picromel,  but  arc  usually  ciHiiiiosed  of  from 
^  to  94  pans  of  choleslerine,  a  iieciiliar  rr}«talline 
substance,  and  of  from  6  to  Ii  parts  of  tlie  )«llow 
mailer  of  the  bile.  Duugliaou. 

Bf-UM'Bf,  n.  {Bot.)  The  Malayan  name  of  an 
acid  fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  genus  .irerrhoa ; 
blimbing ;  —  used  in  pickles.  Eng.  Cyc. 

BlL'ING^GATE,  n.  See  BiLLiNOSOATB.     Pope. 


MiEN,  sYR;    m6ve,  n5R,  s6n  ;    bClL,  BOr,  rClE.— (?,  p,  ^,  <,  soft;  C,  B,  j,  i,  hard;  §  a*  x  ;   ?  «  {s.  —  THIS,  this. 
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■BI-1.IN'GUAL  (bl-nng'gwjl),  a.  [I>.  hilinguis, 
double-tongued;  bis,  twice,  and  lingua,  a 
tongue.]  Having  two  tongues  or  languages ; 
bilinguous.  Gent.  Mag. 

BI-LiN'GUjST,  n.  One  who  speaks  two  lan- 
guages. Hamilton. 

BI-LLV'GUOUS  (bl-llng'gwus),  a.  [L.  bilingins, 
from  bis,  twice,  and  lingua,  a  tongue.]  Having 
or  speaking  two  tongues  ;  bilingual.    Johnson. 

BIl'IOI'S  (bil'yus),  a.     [L.  biliostis ;   bills,  bile.] 

1.  Consisting  of  bile.  _      Arbuthnot. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  caused  by,  bile  ;  as,  "  Bil- 
ious fever." 

BI-lIt'^R-AL,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  litera,  a 
letter.]  Consisting  of  two  letters.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

t  Bl-LIVE',  ad.    Same  as  Belive.  Spenser. 

BIlK,  v.  a.  [Goth,  bi-laikan,  to  scoff,  to  deride.] 
\i.  iiiLKED  ;  pp.  BILKING,  Hii-KED.]  To  cheat ; 
to  defraud ;  to  deceive ;  to  elude. 

But  be  sure,  says  he,  don't  you  bilk  me.  Spectator. 

BtLK,  n.    A  cheat ;  a  trick,     [r.]  Congreve. 

BIlL,  n.     [A.  S.  bile.l     The  beak  of  a  fowl. 

In  his  hill 
An  olive  leaf  he  brings  —  pacific  sign !  Milton. 

BILL,  n.  [A.  S.  6t7;  W.bwgel;  Dut.  byl;  Ger. 
beil;  Dan.  bile;  Sw.  bila.] 

1.  A  hatchet  with  a  hooked  point,  like  the 
bill  of  a  bird,  often  used  by  gardeners  in  prun- 
ing hedges,  and  hence  called  a  hedge  bill,  or 
hedging  bill.  Johnson. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  sword;  a  battle-axe. 

Now  were  sent  into  France  hundreds,  and  some  not  able 
to  draw  a  bow  or  carry  a  hill.  Hall. 

3.  (Naut.)  The  point  at  the  extremity  of  the 
fluke  of  an  anchor.  Dana. 

BTlL,  n.  [Low  L.  billa,  probably  from  L.  pila, 
a  ball,  any  thing  round  or  rolled  up  ;  Fr.  billet.'] 

1.  A  formal  statement  of  particular  things  in 
writing ;  as,  "  A  shopman's  bill  of  goods  pur- 
chased "  ;    "A  physician's  bill  for  services  ". 

2.  A  bank-note.     [Colloquial.] 

3.  (Law.)  A  formal  complaint  in  writing  to 
a  court  of  justice  ;  as,  "  A  bill  in  equity  "  ;  "a 
bill  of  indictment  by  a  grand  jury  "  :  —  a  record, 
or  written  statement,  of  proceedings  in  an  ac- 
tion ;  as,  "A  bill  of  exceptions"  : — a  written 
statement  of  the  terms  of  a  contract,  or  specifi- 
cation of  the  items  of  a  demand  or  counter 
demand  ;  as,  "  A  biU  of  exchange  "  ;  "A  bill 
of  sale  "  ;  "A  bill  of  credit  "  ;  "  A  bill  of  par- 
ticulars :"  —  a  draft  of  a  proposed  act  pre- 
sented to  a  legislature ;  a  proposed  or  pro- 
jected law.  Burrill. 

Bill  in  equity  or  chancery,  a  complaint  in  writing, 
under  oath,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  to  the  chan- 
cellor or  judge  or  judges  of  a  court  of  equity,  setting 
forth  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  upon  which  th  < 
complaint  is  founded,  and  praying  for  such  equitable 
relief  as  the  party  may  conceive  himself  entitled  to, 
or  the  court  may  deem  proper  to  grant.  —  Bill  of  credit, 
paper  issued  by  the  authority  of  a  state  on  the  faith 
of  the  state,  and  des  gned  to  circulate  as  money.  — 
Bill  of  exceptions,  a  formal  ^tatement  in  writing  of 
exceptions  taken  lo  the  opinion,  decision,  or  direction 
of  a  judg  ',  delivered  during  the  trial  of  a  cause  —  its 
object  being  to  present  the  exceptions  to  a  full  court, 
or  to  a  superior  court,  for  review  after  trial.  —  Bill  of 
exchange,  a  written  order  or  recpiest  addressed  by  one 
person  to  another,  desiring  him  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  to  a  third  person,  or  to  any  other  to  whom 
that  third  person  shall  order  it  to  be  paid,  or  it  may 
be  payable  to  the  bearer;  also  called  a  draft.  —  Bill 
of  fare,  an  account  of  the  different  dishes  prepared  for 

an  entertainment  or  feast Bill  of  health,  a  writing 

signed  by  the  proper  aiitliorities  certifying  the  state 
of  health  in  a  vessel. —  Bill  of  lading,  a  written  state- 
ment, signed  by  the  master  of  a  vessel,  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  (  f  goods  on  board,  and  undertaking, 
with  certain  exceptions,  to  carry  and  deliver  them, 
for  a  certain  remuneration  or  freightage,  to  the  con- 
signee, or  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  or  his 

order,  in  as  good  condition  as  when  received. Bill 

of  mortality,  a  writing  or  paper  showing  the  number 
of  deatlis  in  a  place  within  a  time  specified.  —  Bill  of 
particulars,  a  written  specification  of  the  particulars 
of  the  demand  for  which  an  action  at  law  is  brought, 
or  of  a  defendant's  set-off  against  such  demand.— 
Bill  of  parcels,  (Merch.)  an  account  of  goods  sold 
given  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  containing  the  quan- 
tities and  prices  of  the  articles,  with  a  statement  of 
the  date  and  terms  of  credit.  —  Bill  of  rights,  a  ormal 
declaration  in  writing  of  popular  rights  and  libenies, 
usually  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  statute,  and  pro- 
mulgated on  occasions  of  revolution,  or  the  establish- 


ment of  nevf  forms  of  government  or  new  constitu- 
tions.—  Bill  of  .sale,  a  deed  or  writing,  under  seal, 
evidencing  the  sale  of  personal  property,  and  convey- 
ing the  title  to  it ;  an  assignment  in  writing  of  c!iat- 
tels  |)ersonal  ;  in  particular,  an  instrument  ly  which 
the  property  in  ships  and  vessels  is  conveyed.  —  Bill 
of  sight,  a.  form  of  entry  at  the  custom-house  by  which 
goods,  respecting  which  the  impotter  is  not  possessed 
of  full  information,  may  be  provisionally  landed  for 
examination. 

BILL,  V.  n.  To  caress,  as  doves  by  joining  bills. 
"  Doves  will  bill  after  pecking."  B.  Jonson. 

bIlL,  v.  a.  Ta  publish  by  an  advertisement.  "  A 
composition  that  he  biued  about."    L' Estrange. 

BIL'LAGE,  n.  (yaut.)  The  breadth  of  the  floor 
of  a  ship  when  lying  aground.  Jameson. 

BILL' BOOK  (-bfik),  n.  (Com.)  A  book  in  which 
all  kinds  of  bills  payable  and  bills  receivable 
are  recorded.  Bouvier. 

BILLED  (blld),  p.  a.  -(Ornifk.)  Furnished  with 
a  bill ;  — used  in  composition.  Pennant. 

BIL'L^T,  71.     [Fr.  billet ;  Sp.  billete.] 

1.  A  short  letter  ;  a  note.  Spectator. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  ticket  directing  soldiers  at  what 
house  to  lodge.  Johnson. 

3.  [Fr.  billot.]  A  small  log  of  wood  ;  a  piece 
of  wood.  Digbg. 

4.  (Arch.)  An  ornament  in  Norman  build- 
ings. It  ponsists  of  short,  small,  cylindrical 
pieces,  two  or  three  inches  long,  placed  in  hol- 
low mouldings  at  intervals  equal  to  their  own 
length.  —  See  Billet-Moitlding.        Francis. 

5.  {Her.)  A  bearing  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
square.  Brande. 

BIL'L^T,  V.  a.  [i.  billeted  ;  pp.  billeting, 
billeted.]  (Mil.)  To  direct  by  ticket  where 
to  lodge,  as  soldiers ;  to  quarter  as  soldiers  in 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  place. 

They  refused  to  suffer  the  soldiers  to  be  billeteil  upon 
them.  Clarendon. 

BIL'LgT,  V.  n.  (Mil.)  To  be  quartered  as  soldiers  ; 
to  lodge.  Prideaux. 

BIL'LgT-CA'BLE,  n.  (Arch.)  A  Norman  mould- 
ing. Ed.  Ency. 

BILhET-DOVX  (bil'lsi-do')  [bll'le-d6,  P.  E.  F.  R. ; 
bil-y§i-do',  Swi.],  n. ;  pi.  billets-doux  (bll'la- 
d6z').  [Fr.  billet,  a  note,  and  doux,  sweet.]  An 
aff"ectionate  billet ;  a  love-letter.  Pope. 

bIl'L?T-HEAD,  n.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  simple 
carved  work,  bending  over  and  out,  at  the  prow 
of  a  vessel.  —  See  Head.  Dana. 

BIL'LgT  -  MOULD'ING, 
n.  (Aivh.)  An  orna- 
ment used  in   string-    -^"^ "-^ 

courses    and    the   archivolts   of   windows 


and 


doors,  consisting  of  short  and  small  bits  of  cylin- 
drical stone,  with  spaces  between  them.  Britton. 

BILL'FISH,  n.    (Ich.)  1.  A  fish  closely  related  to 

Belone  ;  Scomber  Esox.  Van  der  Hoeven. 

2.  The  gar-pike.  Thompson. 

BILL'HOOK  (-hfik),  n.     A  small  hatchet. 

BiLLlARD  (bil'yjrd),  a.  Belonging  to  the  play 
at  billiards  ;  as,  "A  billiard  table." 

BILL'IARD§  (h\\'yftdz),n.  pi.  [Fr.  billard.]  A 
same  played  with  balls  and  cues,  or  rods,  on  a 
large,  oblong  table,  having  pockets  at' the  cor- 
ners and  sides.  Each  player  endeavors,  by 
striking  his  own  ball  with  a  cue,  to  hit  certain 
other  balls,  or  to  force  a  ball  other  than  his  own 
into  a  pocket.  Hoyle. 

BILL'JNG,  n.     Act  of  joining  bills,  or  caressing. 

BILL'jNG, />.  a.  Caressing  by  joining  bills.  Moore, 

BIL'LJNG§-GATE,  «.  [The  name  of  a  market  in 
London,  noted  for  fish  and  for  foul  language.] 
Profane  or  foul  language  ;  ribaldry  ;  —  written, 
also,  bilingsgate.  Pope. 

BILL'ION  (bil'yijin),  n.  [Fr.,  contracted  from  bis, 
twice,  and  million,  a  million.]  According  to  the 
French  method  of  numeration  in  use  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  in  the  U.  S.  a  thousand 
millions,  or  1,000,000,000;  according  to  the 
English  method  used  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  British  Provinces,  a  million  of  millions,  or 
1,000000,000000.  Greenleaf. 

BILL'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  bTll'mSn.  One  who  uses  a 
bill.     ■  Huloet. 


BIL'LbJ\r,n.  [Fr.]  (Coinage.)  A  composition 
of  gold  and  silver  alloyed  with  copper,  which 
predominates.  Political  Diet. 

BIL'LOT,  n.  [Fr.  billot,  a  block,  a  log.]  Gold 
or  silver  bullion  in  the  mass.  Crabb. 

BIL'LOVV  (bil  .o),  n.  [A.  S.  bilig,  a  bulge,  a  bag; 
Dut.  bolge  ]  A  wave  swollen  by  the  wind ;  a 
surge  ;  a  breaker.  Spenser. 

But  when  loud  billmvf  lash  the  sounding  shore, 

The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar.  Pope. 

Syn. —  See  Wave. 

BIl'LOW,  v.  n.  To  swell  or  roll  as  a  wave. 
"  The  biUoicing  snow."  Prior. 

bIl'LOW,  v.  a.    To  raise  in  waves.  Young. 

BIL'LOW-BEAT'EN,   a.    Tossed  by  billows. 

BlL'LOW-Y(bil'lo-e),a.  Swelling;  turgid.  "The 
billowy  foam."  Thomson. 

BILL'-POST-fR,  n.  One  who  posts  bills  or  ad- 
vertisements. 

BILL'-STICK-gR,  n.  One  who  pastes  up  a  bill 
or  advertisement.  Booth. 

BI-LO'BATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  Gr.  Xoft6(,  a 
lobe.]     (Bot.)  Having  two  lobes.  Crabb. 

Bl-LO'BAT-fD,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  two  lobes  ;  bi- 
lobate;  bilobed.  Pennant. 


BI'LOBED  (bl'lobd),  a 
two  lobes. 


(Bot.)  Having 

P.  Cye. 

BI-LOC'y-LAR,   a.     [L.  bis,   twice,    and 

loculus,  a  small  place.]    (Bot.)  Having 

two  cells.  Brande. 

BI-MAC'U-LATE,  a.      [L.  bis,  twice,  and  macula, 
a  spot.]     Having  two  spots.  Brande. 


BI-MAC'U-LAT-?D,    a. 

maculate. 


Having  two   spots ;   bi- 
Pe7inant. 


BI-MA'NA,  n.  pi.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  maniis,  a 
hand.]  (ZoDl.)  Two-handed  animals  ;  —  a  terra 
applied  by  Cuvier  to  the  highest  order  of  mam- 
malia, of  which  man  is  the  type  and  the  sole 
genus.  .  Brande. 

bI'mANE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  manus,  a  hand.] 
Having  two  hands.  Kirby. 

BI-MA'NOUS  [hl-ma'nus,  K.  C.  O.],  a.  Having 
two  hands  ;  bimane.  P.  Cyc. 

Bi-MAR'gtI-NATE,  a.  (Conch.)  Noting  shells 
which  have  a  double  margin  as  far  as  the  lip. 

t  BI-MA'RJ-AN,  BI-MAR'!-CAL,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice, 
and  mare,  the  sea.]  (Geog.)  Belonging  to  two 
seas.  Ash. 

BI-ME'DI-AL,  n.  &  a.  [L.  bis  and  Eng.  medial] 
(Gcom.)  The  sum,  or  noting  the  sum,  of  two 
lines  commensurable  only  in  power,  as  of  the 
side  and  diagonal  of  a  square,  when  this  sum  is 
incommensurable  with  respect  to  either.  Davies. 

BI-MEM'BRAL,  a.     Having  two  members.  Gibbs. 

BI-MEN'SAL,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  mensis,  a 
month.]     Occurrmg  every  two  months.  Smart. 

BI-MES'TRI-AL,  a.  [L.  bimestris,  of  two  months' 
duration  ;  from  bis,  twice,  and  mensis,  a  month.] 
Happening  every  two  months  :  —  continuing 
two  months.  Qu.  Rev. 

BI-m6nTH'LY,  a.  Occurring  every  two  months ; 
bimensal.    '  Barrett. 

BIN,  n.  [A.  S.  bin,  a  manger,  bin ;  Dut.  binne.] 
A  cell  or  chest  for  grain,  bread,  wine,  &c. 

fBlN.     The  old  word  for  be  and  been.         Nares. 

bIN-AR-SE'NI-ATE,  n.  A  salt  having  two  equiva- 
lents of  arsenic  acid  to  one  of  tlie  base.  Graham. 

BI'NA-RY,  a.  [L.  binarivs,  relating  to  two ;  bini, 
two  ;  Fr.  binaire.]     Two  ;  dual ;  double. 

A  binary  number  {Arith.)  is  a  number  consisting  of 
two  digits.  —  Binary  scale,  {Math.)  a  uniform  scale 
whoso  ratio  is  2.—  Binary  arithmetic  is  that  in  which 
numbers  are  expressed  according  to  the  binary  scale. 
—  Binary  Inaarithms,  a  system  of  logarithms,  con- 
trived and  calculated  by  Euler,  in  which  1  is  the  log- 
arithm of  2,  2  of  4,  &c. —  Binanj  star,  {Jlstron.)  a 
double  star  whose  members  revolve  about  their  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity. —  Binary  compound,  {Chem.)  a 
compound  of  two  elements  ;  thus  water  is  a  binary 
compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  —  Binary  measure, 
(Mus.)  two-fold  or  double  measure  ■  common  time. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  t,  I,  6,  U,  f,  short;   A,  E,  I,  O,  V,  Y.  obscure;    PARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;    H^IR,  HER; 


BINARY 

BI'NA-RV,  n.    The  constitution  of  two. 

To  make  two,  or  a  bin<uT/,  odd  but  one  unto  one.  Fotherhy. 

Bf 'NATE,  a.  [L.  binus,  two  and  two,  and  natus, 
born.]  {hot.)  Growing  in  pairs  or  couples ; 
noting  two  bodies  of  tne  same  nature,  spring- 
ing from  one  point.  P.  Cyc. 

BIND,  r.  a.  [Goth,  binden;  A.  S.  bitulan;  Oer, 
bindenj]  [t.  mound  ;  j»/>.  hindino,  itoiNU. — 
liounden  is  not  now  used  except  in  an  adjective 
form.] 

1.  To  confine  with  cords  or  bonds ;  to  en- 
chain ;  to  restrain  from  liberty  or  freedom  of 
motion. 

No  man  could  bitut  him  —  no.  not  with  chain).    Mark  v.  3. 

2.  To  surround  with  a  bandage  ;  to  enwrap. 
Give  mo  another  hone;  hiiul  up  my  wound«.         Shai:. 

3.  To  fasten  together  by  a  ligature  ;  to  tic. 

Gather  ye  together  first  the  taree,  and  bind  them  in  bun- 
dle*. Matt.  xUi.  <U. 

4.  To  connect  closely. 

Hli  life  is  boiuul  up  in  the  lad'a  life.  Oen.  xliv.  30. 

5.  To  restrain  in  any  manner  ;  to  restrict. 

Now  I  nm  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in 
To  saucy  ilnubts  and  fears.  Shak, 

Thoiijzh  passion  be  the  most  obvious  and  general,  yet  it  is 
not  the  only  cause  that  biitds  up  the  understanding.     Jbocke. 

6.  To  engage  by  a  vow  or  a  promise;  to 
oblige  by  duty. 

Every  bond  wherewith  she  hath  bound  her  sonl  shall 
■tand.  Stun.  xxx.  4. 


Thouph  I  am  hovml  to  every  act  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to. 

7.  To  confirm  ;  to  ratify. 


Shak. 


Whatsoever  thou  sluUt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  hound  in 
heaven.  Matt.  xvi.  1!). 

8.  To  form  a  border  around  so  as  to  prevent 
from  ravelling ;  as,  **  To  bind  a  garment  or  a 
carpet." 

9.  To  make  costive. 

Rhubarb  hath  manifestly  in  it  parts  of  contrary  opera- 
tions; parts  that  purge,  and  parts  that  bind  the  body.   Bacon. 

10.  To  put  in  a  cover;  as,  "To  bind  a  book." 
To  bind  to,  to  oblige  to  serve  some  one. —  To  bind 

over,  {Late.)  to  oblige  to  make  appearance. 

Syn.  —  Bind  the  liands  of  a  criminal;  tie  him  to 
the  stake  ;  fasten  with  a  cord.  —  Bind  is  more  coercive 
than  ohlise  ;  oblige  than  engaire.  We  are  bound  by  an 
oath  ;  obliged  by  circumstances  ;  engaged  by  promi-es. 

BIND,  V.  n.  1.  To  contract ;  to  grow  stiff  and 
hard. 

A  spacious  walk  of  the  finest  gravel,  made  to  bind  and 
unite  so  firmly  that  it  seems  one  continued  stone.         Tatler. 

2.  To  make  or  become  costive. 

The  whey  of  milk  doth  loose;  the  milk  doth  biwl.  Herbert. 

3.  To  be  obligatory. 

The  promises  between  a  Swiss  and  an  Indian,  in  the 
woods  of  America,  are  Irinding  to  them,  though  they  are  per- 
fectly in  a  state  of  nature.  'Locke. 

BfNl),  n.  1.  A  stalk  of  hops,  so  called  from  its 
twining  or  being  bound  around  a  pole. 

Mortimer. 

2.  (Mu3.)  A  tie  or  ligature  to  connect  notes. 

Jirande. 

3.  {^Mining.)  Indurated  clay  or  argillaceous 
slate  m  coal  mines  ;  —  called  also  clunch. 

Buchanan. 

BlND'gR,  n.    1.  One  who  binds ;   a  man  whose 
trade  it  is  to  bind  books. 
2.  Any  thing  used  to  bind ;  a  bandage. 

BIND'(;R-Y,  n.     A  place  where  books  are  bound. 

iA  new  word,  reputed  to  be  of  American  origin. 
'.  Cjc.-] 

BfND'JNO,  n.    1.  A  bandage.  Tatler. 

2.  The  cover  of  a  book.  Donne. 

3.  Something  that  secures  the  edges  of  tex- 
tile fabrics  from  ravelling. 

BIND'ING,  p.  a.  Making  fast :  —  obliging ;  obliga- 
tory :  —  astringent. 

BiND'ING-NfeSS,  n.  Quality  of  being  binding. 
[h.]  Coleridge. 

BIND'-WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
whose  stems,  in  the  greater  number  of  species, 
are  herbaceous  and  twining ;  Convolvttltu  or 
Calystegia,  Loudon. 

BIND' WOOD  (-wfid),  n.  The  vulgar  name  of  ivy 
in  Scotland  ; — pronounced  bln'w'fld.  Jnmieson. 

BiNE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  slender  stem  of  a  plant;  as, 
"  A  hop  bine."  P.  Cyc. 
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BNNifiR'VATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  nervtia,  a 
nerve.]  ' {Ent.)  Noting  the  wing  of  an  insect 
when  supported  by  only  two  nerves.      Brande. 

bIng,  n.     A  heap.  Craig. 

BiN'NA-CLE,  n.  [Fr.  habitacle,  a  little  habita- 
tion.] (Naut.)  'f  he  compass-box  of  a  ship ;  — 
formerly  called  bittacle.  Mar.  Diet. 

BiN'NY,  n.  ilch.)  A  fish  of  the  earn  family; 
the  barbel  or  the  Nile.  Eng.  Cyc. 

bIn'Q-CLE,  n.  [L.  bini,  two,  and  ocultis,  the 
eye;  Fr.  binocle.'^  (Optics.)  A  telescope  with 
two  tubes,  by  which  an  object  is  viewed  with 
both  eyes  at  the  same  time;  a  binocular  tele- 
scope. Mutton. 

BI-NOc'V-LAR,  a.  Having  or  using  two  eyes; 
employing  both  eyes  at  once. 

Binocular  telegeope,  ( Optics.)  one  to  which  both  eyes 
may  be  applied  ;  saine  as  binoele. 

BI-n6c'V-LATE,  a.  Same" as  Binocular.  Craig. 

Bl-NOC'U-LUS,  n.  {Zodl.)  A  genus  of  phyllopods, 
inhabiting  fresh-water  ditches,  and  resembling 
the  king-crab.  Van  der  Hoeven. 

BI-N6'MJ-AL,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  nomen,  a 
name.]  (Algebra.)  Noting  an  expression  or 
quantity  composed  of  only  two  terms  connect- 
ed by  the  signs  plus  or  mi7tus. 

Binomial  theorem,  the  theorem  which  has  for  its 
object  to  demonstrate  the  law  of  formation  of  any 
power  of  a  binomial.  Daviu  4*  Peek. 

BI-NO'MJ-AL,  n.  {Algebra.)  An  expression  con- 
sisting of  two  terms  connected  by  the  sign  •{- 
or  — .  Davies. 

BI-NOM'J-NAL,  a.  Having  or  comprising  two 
names  ;  binominous.     [u.J  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

BI-N6m'[-NOUS,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  nomen,  a 
name.]     Having  two  names.         Dr.  T.  Fuller. 

BJ-N6t',  n.  [Fr.  binoter,  to  till  or  dig  land  a  sec- 
ond time.]  {Agric.)  A  variety  of  double  mould- 
boarded  plough.  Loudon. 

Bl-NOT'O-NOfJS,  a.  [L.  binus,  double,  and  tonus, 
a  tone.]   {Mus.)  Consisting  of  two  notes.  Boag. 

BI'NOrs,  a.  [L.  binus,  double.]  {Bot.)  Existing 
in  pairs;  —  applied  to  leaves  when  there  are 
only  two  upon  a  plant.  Ogilvie. 

BI-N6x'IDE,  n.  [L.  binus,  double,  and  Eng.  oxide.] 
{Chem.)  A  neutral  compound  of  two  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen  and  one  equivalent  of  some 
other  body  ;  as,  "Binoxide  of  nitrogen."  Called 
also  deutoxide.  Faraday. 

BI-6(p'5L-LATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  ocellus, 
a  little  eye.]  {Ent.)  Marked  with  two  eje-like 
spots.  Brande. 

BI-Q-DY-NAm'ICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Plot,  life,  and  iiva- 
itii,  power.]  {Med.)  The  doctrine  of  vital  forces 
or  activity.  Dunglison. 

BI-Og'RA-PH?R  (bl-6g'r9-fur),  n.  [Gr.  filoi,  life, 
and  ypo^w,  to  write ;  Fr.  biographe.'\  A  writer 
of  biography.  Addison. 

BI-Q-GRAPH'|C,  )a.    Relating  to,  or  consist- 

b!-0-GRAPH'1-CAL,  S  ing  of,  biography.  Warton. 

BNQ-GrAfh'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  biographical 
manner.  "  Ec.  Rev. 

BI-6g'RA-PHIZE,  v.  a.  To  write  the  biography 
or  life  of. 

George  Fox,  William  Penn,  'Wesley,  and  Whltefield  are  all 
that  I  feel  solicitous  to  tnographvie.  SoutJtey. 

BI-Og'RA-PHY  (hl-8g'r9-f?),  n.  [Gr.  0io(,  life, 
and  ypn'i^w,  to  write ;  Fr.  biograpliie.']  The  art 
of  writing  an  account  of  the  lives  of  individu- 
als ;  the  history  of  the  life  of  an  indi>-idual. 

The  life  of  Cowley,  notwithstanding  the  penury  of  Eng- 
lish bioyraphv,  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Sprat.  Johtima. 

Syn.  —  Biography  is  the  history  of  the  life  of  an 
individual  ;  life  is  also  Uited  in  the  same  sense;  as, 
"  The  Biographies  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence ;  "  "  Johnson's  lAres  of  the  Eneliah 
Poets  ;  "  "  Boswcll's  I.{ft  of  Johnson."  JlKtobiogra- 
phy  is  the  life  of  an  individual  written  by  himself;  as, 
'^  The  .^ulnhiography  of  Franklin."  Memoir  is  a  bi- 
ography, or  a  biographical  notice,  of  greater  or  less 
extent ;  as,  "  The  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Sully  ; " 
"  The  Memoir  of  Paley." 

BI-OL'Q-GY,  n.  [Gr.  Plot,  life,  and  l6yoi,  a  dis- 
course.]   The  science  of  life.  Dr.  Black. 


BIQUINTILE 

Bf'Q-TlXE,  n.  {MinJ)  A  mineral  composs.^ 
chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  and  linic,  and  found 
among  the  volcanic  products  of  Mount  Vesuvi- 
us :  —  named  from  M.  Biot.  iMma. 

b!'Q-VAC,  n.    See  BivofAC.  Johnson. 

BlP'A-RoCy  rblp'».rO«,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
bt'p9-ruH,  .S'.], «.  [L.  frw,  twice,  and  pario,  to  be- 
get.]    Bringing  forth  two  at  a  birth.     Johnson. 

BI-PAR'Tl-BLE,  .„.      (5^,)  i,i,.j,jM^   ,„,„   ,^„ 

BI-PAR'T|LE,      ^  parts.  Loudon 

Bi-PAR'TIgNT  (lil-par'»h?nt},  a.  fL.  bis,  in  two, 
and  partio,  partiens,  to  divide.]  {Math.)  Di- 
viding into  two  equal  parts.  Cralib 

BiP'AR-TlTE  [bTp'sr-tn,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
bl'p»r-tlt,  S'.],  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  partio,  par- 
titus,  to  divide.]  {Bot.)  Having  two  corre- 
spondent parts.  Glanrille. 

Br-PAR-Tl"TION  (bI-p«r-tUk'un),  n.  A  diviaion 
into  two  parts.  Johnson. 

Bl-P£C'TI-NATE,  a.  [L.W*,  twice,  and  pecten, 
pectinis,  a  comb.]  Having  two  margins  toothed 
like  a  comb.  Brande. 

Bl 'PfD,  n.  [L.  bipea,  two-footed ;  bis,  twice,  and 
pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  {Zool.)  An  animal  with  two 
feet. 


BlP'5-DAL,  a. 

feet,     [k.] 


Two  feet  in  length ;  having  two 
Coles. 


BI-PEL'TATE,  a.     FL.  bis,  twice,  and  pelta,  a 
shield.]     Defended  by  a  double  shield.  Brandt. 


BI-PfiN'NATE,       }„ 

'>  >  tus,   winged,    from    penna. 


[L.  bis,  twice,  and  penna- 
BI-PfiN'N.AT-pD.  .       ■    „    '.    ' 

feather,  a  wing.]      (Ent.)"  Ha>-ing  two  wings. 
"  All  bipennattd  insects.  Derham. 

Bl-PEJV'ms,  n.  [L.l  An  axe  with  two  blades, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  handle.  FairhoU. 

BI'PE^,n.  [L.,  two-footed.]  (Zocl.)  A  genus 
of  saurian  reptiles  resembling  seps,  but  having 
only  the  posterior  pair  of  feet.  Ayasaiz. 

BI-p£t'A-LOC8,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  Gr.  »#>»- 
Xov,  a  petal.]  (Bot.)  Having  two  petals  or 
flower  leaves.  Johnson. 

Bf-PlN'NATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and 
pinnatus,  winged  ;  pinna,  a  feather, 
a  wing.]     (Bot.)  Twice  pinnate. 

Bf-P|N-NAT'l-FlD,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice, 
pitmatus,  winged,  and  ^ndo,  to  di- 
vide.] (Bot.)  Twice  pinnatifid; 
pinnatifid  with  the  lobes  again  pin- 
natifid. Gray. 

Bl'PLI-CATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Doubly  folded,  trana- 
versely,  as  some  cotyledons.  IJenslow. 

BI-PLT^'I-TY,  (bi-pUs'^-t?),  n.    [L.  bis,  twice,  and 

f>/iVo,  p'icttua,  to  fold.]    Reduplication ;  doub- 
ing.     [R.]  RogH. 

Bf-PO'LAR,  a.  f  L.  bis,  twice,  and  Eng.  polar.'] 
Doubly  polar  ;  having  two  poles.         Coleridge. 

B!-P9-LAR'l-TY,n.   Double  polarity.  N.  B.  Rev. 

BI'PONT,  )„.     (Bibliography.)    Relating  to 

BI-P0N'T|NE,  ^editions  of  classic  .tuthors  print- 
ed at  Deux-Ponts  (L.  Bipontium),  Gernionv. 

Dibdin. 

BI-POnCT'V-AL,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  punctum, 
a  point.]     Having  two  points.      Bailey.     Seott. 

BI-p0'P1L-LATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  tnicc,  and  pupiRa, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye.]  (ZooL)  Noting  two  dot* 
or  pupils  of  a  ditferent  color  in  an  eye-like  spot 
on  the  wing  of  a  butterfly.  Bnuide, 

Bi-aUAD'RATE  (bl-kw6d'r»l)  [bl-kw5d'rit,  /.  F. 
Sm.;  bl-k'wl'drSt,   S.    H.  Ja.  A'.;    blk'w»-drmfj 


P.],  n.    [L.  bis,  twice,  and  quadratus,  squared.] 
(Algebra.)  T" 
fourth  power 


Algebra.)  The  square  of  the   square,   or  the 

Harris. 


Same  as  Biqi'adratb. 


(Algebra.)  Relating  to  the 
narris. 


BI-QUA-DRAT'|C,  n. 

Bi-ai:A-DRAT'IC,  a. 
fourth  power. 

BiquMlratie  elation,  an  equation  in  which  the  an- 
known  quantity  rises  to  the  fourth,  but  not  to  a  hith- 
er power.  Brtmde, 

BI-Ql'I.N'T|LE,   «.      [L.  bis,  twice,  and  qtn'ntvs, 
the  fifth.]     (Astron^  An  aspect  of  the  planets 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  n5r,  s6n  ;    bClL,  BUR,  RthE.  —  <^,  <f,  ^,  i,  soft;  £,  6,  £,  j,  hard;  §  o»  «;   ^  <w  g*.  — THIS,  tikis. 


BIRADIATE 
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BISEXUAL 


when  they  are  distant  from  each  other  by  twice 
the  fifth  part  of  a  great  circle,  or  144".      Craig. 


>J: 


BI-RA'ni-AT-pD,  5  radiatus,  to  furnish  with 
beams  or  rays.]     Having  two  rays.        Brande. 

BIRCH,  n.  [A.  S.  birce ;  Dut.  berke ;  Ger.  birke.] 
A  well-known  tree  of  several  species,  forming 
the  genus  Betula.  The  common  birch  of  Eu- 
rope {Bettila  alba),  though  not  much  valued  for 
its  tiiilber,  is  among  the  most  useful  trees  of 
northern  latitudes.  P.  Cyc. 

BIRCH,  a.  Made  of,  or  derived  from,  birch  ; 
birchen  ;  as,  "  A  birch  rod." 

BIRCH'-URddM,  n.     A  broom  made  of  birch. 

BIR'CHEN  (bir'chn),  a.  [A.  S.  bircen;  Dut.  ber- 
ken.]     Made  of  birch. 

llis  bcavercd  brow  a  birchen  garland  bears.  Pope. 

BYkCH'— WINK,  n.  Wine  made  of  the  vernal  juice 
of  the  birch,  and  once  held  iu  high  estimation. 

T.  Warton. 

BIRD,  n.  [A.  S.]  The  generic  name  for  the 
feathered  race ;  a  two-legged,  winged,  feathered 
animal,  oviparous  and  vertebrated  ;  a  fowl. 

Two  N'rrfs  of  gayest  pliimc  before  him  drove.       Hilton. 

Birds  ire  divided,  by  Gray,  into  the  following  or- 
ders :  Jtecipitres,  Panseres,  Scansores,  Columbte,  Oalli- 
ntB,  StrKthiones,  Oralla,  and  Aiiseres. 

erg-  'Bee,  under  the  names  of  the  several  orders  of 
birds,  ihe  names  of  the  several  families,  and,  under 
thoso  of  the  families,  the  names  of  the  several  sub- 
families,  with  an  Illustrative  cut  of  one  of  the  species. 

BIRD,  V.  n.    To  catch  or  shoot  birds. 

I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to  my  houae,  to  break- 
fast; after,  we  11  a-birdiag  together.  Sliak. 


An   arrow  formerly  used  for 
Shak. 


BIRD'-CALL,  n. 

of  birds. 


BIRD'-BOLT,  n. 
shooting  birds. 

BIRD'— CA^E,  n.  A  small  enclosure  of  wicker  or 
wire-work  for  confining  birds.  Arhuthnot. 

A  pipe  for  imitating  the  notes 
Cotyrave. 

BIRD'-CATCH-?R,  n.    One  who  catches  birds. 

bTrd'-CATCH-IJNG,  n.  The  act  of  catching  birds. 

B'IRD'-CHER-RY,  n.  A  tree  whose  fruit  is  much 
eaten  by  birds ;  Primus  padus.  Loudon. 

BIRD'^R,  n.    A  bird-catcher.  Minsheu. 

BIRD'— EYE  (bYrd'i),  a.  Seen  from  above,  as  by  a 
bird.  "  A  itVcJ-cye  landscape." — See  Bird's- 
eye.  Burke. 

B'IRD'-EYED  (bird'id),  a.  Having  eyes  quick  in 
sight,  like  those  of  a  bird.  B.  Jonson. 

BIRD'-FAN-CI-?R,  n.  One  who  delights  in  birds  ; 
one  who  keeps  and  trades  in  birds. 

BIRD'}NG-PIECE,  n.    A  fowling-piece.        Shak. 

BIRD'LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  bird.  Niccols. 

BIRD'LIME,  n.  A  glutinous  substance  usually 
made  by  fermenting  the  inner  bark  of  the  holly- 
tree  and  mixing  the  product  with  nut-oil  or 
grease;  —  used  for  catching  small  birds  by 
spreading  it  upon  twigs  so  as  to  entangle  their 
feet  when  they  alight.  It  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed, also,  for  catching  mice  and  other  ver- 
min. P.  Cyc. 

BIRD'LIMED  (-llmd),  a.  Spread  to  insnare.  Howell. 

2lRD'MAN,n.    A  bird-catcher.  U Estrange. 

bird-of-par'a-dTse, 

n.  ( Ornith.)  A  bird 
of  several  species, 
some  of  which  are 
very  beautiful.  The 
skin  of  this  bird,  de- 
prived of  the  wings 
and  feet,  has  long 
formed  a  high- 
priced  article  of  ex- 
port from  the  east- 
em  parts  of  the 
world,  the  beauty 
of  its  plumage  catis- 
ing  it  to  be  highly 
esteemed  as  an 
ornament  by  the  la- 
dies of  all  countries. 

Brande.      Paradiiea  apoda  of  LinnEens. 


BIRD'-OR-GAN,  ».  A  small  barrel  organ  used  in 
teaching  birds  to  sing.  Ogilvie. 

BIRD'— PEP-P^IR,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  capsi- 
cum, bearing  a  small  pod,  from  which  Cayenne- 
pepper  is  made ;  Capsicum  baccatum.   Loudon. 

BIRD'^'-CHER-RY,  n.     See  Bird-CHERRY. 

BIRD'§'-EyE  (birdz'l),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Primula ;  a  species  of  primrose  ;  Primu- 
la farinosa.  Loudon. 

BIRD'§'— EYE,  a.  Noting  a  view  of  an  object,  or 
place,  as  seen  from  above,  as  by  a  bird. 

Bird's-eye  view,  (F.  Arts.)  a  view  taken  from  a 
great  elevation,  the  point  of  siglit  being  at  a  very  con- 
siderable distance  above  the  objects  viewed  and  de- 
lineated. It  is  a  useful  mode  of  drawing  to  represent 
extensive  districts  of  country,  battle  fields,  panoramic 
views,  &c.  Brande. 

BIRD'§'-EYE-MA'PLE,  n.'  Curled  maple ;  —  ex- 
tensively used  in  cabinet  work.  Craig. 

B"lRD'§'-FOOT  (birdz'f&t),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Ornitho/ms,  having  pods  like  the 
claws  of  a  small  bird.  Loudon. 

BIRD'§'-MOUTH,  M.  (Arch.)  An  interior  notch 
cut  in  the  end  of  a  piece  of  timber  to  receive 
the  edge  of  a  pole  or  plate.  Weale. 

BIRD'^'-NEST,  n.  1.  The  place  built  by  birds, 
where  they  deposit  their  eggs. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  several  species. 

The  edible  bird's-nest,  used  as  food  by  the  Chinese, 
is  a  mucilaginous  substance,  and  is  the  nest  of  a  spe- 
cies of  swallow  found  in  Java,  Sumatra,  &c. 

BIRD'— SPI-DfR,  n.    A  species  of  spider.    Kirby. 

B'IRD'§'-TArE^  (birdz'tirz),  n.  A  plant.  Johnson. 

BIRD'^'-TONGUE  (birdz'tung),  n.  {Bot.)  A  per- 
ennial plant ;  marsh  groundsel.  Crabb. 

BIRD'-WiT-T^D,  a.  Not  having  the  faculty  of 
attention.  Craig. 

BI'REME,  n.  [L.  biremis ;  bis,  twice,  and  remns, 
an  oar.]  An  ancient  vessel  with  two  banks  or 
tiers  of  oars.  Smollett. 

Bi-RE  'MIS,  n.  [L.]  An  ancient  galley  with  two 
benches  of  oars  ;  a  bireme.  Crabb. 

B'lR'GAN-D^R,  n.  {Omith.)  A  sort  of  wild  goose. 
—  See  Bergander.  Crabb. 

BI-RHOM-BOID'AL,  a.  Having  the  surface  of 
twelve  rhombic  faces,  which  being  taken  six 
and  six,  and  prolonged  till  they  intercept  each 
other,  would  form  two  different  rhombs.  Weale. 

BIR'KEN  (bir'kn),  a.    Birchen,     [r.]         Collins. 

BIR'LAW,  n.  [Ger.  baur,  a  countryman,  and 
Eng.  law.]  {Scottish.)  A  law  made  by  husband- 
men respecting  rural  affairs  ;  —  supposed  by 
Spelman  to  be  the  same  as  by-law.         Burrill. 

BIR'MAN,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Ava  or  the 
Birman  empire.  Ency. 

BI-ROS'TRATE,       ^  „.     ["l.  j,-^^   twice,    and  ros- 
,)tratus,   beaked.]      {Omith.) 


BI-ROS'TRAT-?D 
Having  a  double  beak 


Craig. 


BIR-OS-TRI'TES^  n.     (^Pal.)  The  mould  of  the 
fossil  bivalve  Kadiolites.  Woodward. 

BI-Rdu'SA,  n.     {Min.)  The  Persian  name  of  the 
turquoise  stone.  Cleaveland. 

BIRR,  V.  n.  {Scottish.)  To  make  a  whirring  noise, 
as  millstones  in  motion.  Ogilvie. 

BIRT,  n.    A  fish  of  the  turbot  kind.         Johnson. 

BIRTH,  n.  [Goth,  gabaurths  ;  A.  S.  beorth,  beran, 
to  bear  ;  Gael,  breith.'] 

1.  The  act  of  coming  into  life. 

At  thy  hirth.  dear  boy. 
Nature  and  fortune  joined  to  make  thee  great.         Shdk. 

2.  The  act  of  bringing  forth. 

And  at  her  next  hirfh.  mnch  like  thee. 

Through  pangs  fled  to  felicity.  Milton. 

3.  Extraction;  lineage;  rank  by  descent. 

Wrong  not  her  birth;  she  is  of  royal  blood.  Shak. 

What  is  Mrth  to  a  man,  if  it  shall  be  a  stain  to  his  dead  an- 
cestors to  liave  left  such  an  offspring?  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
The  happiest  lot  for  a  man,  as  far  as  birth  is  concerned,  is 
•  thatitshoidd  be  such  as  to  give  him  but  little  occasion  to 
think  much  almut  it.  Whately. 

4.  The  condition  in  which  any  man  is  bom. 

A  foe  by  birth  to  Troy's  unhappy  name.  Dryden. 


5.  The  thing  born  ;  production. 

Poets  are  far  rarer  birthn  than  kings.  J).  Jotison. 

BIRTH'DAY,   n.     1.  The   day   on   which   one   is 

born.  Milton. 

2.  The  anniversary  of  one's  birth.  Shak. 

BIRTH'DAY,  a.  Relating  to  the  day  of  one's 
birth.  Pope, 

BIRTH'DO.M,  n.  [birth  and  A.  S.  affix  dom, 
denoting  power,  right,  quality.]  Privilege  of 
birth  ;  birthright.  Shak. 

BIRTH 'ING,  n.  {Naut.)  Any  thing  added  to  raise 
the  sides  of  a  ship.  Ash. 

BIRTH'LipSS,  a.   Wanting  birth,  [r.]     W.  Scott. 

BIRTH'nIgHT  (-nit),  n.     1.  The  night  on  which 

one  is  born.  Milton. 

2.  The   night   annually  kept  in  memory  of 

one's  birth.  Pope. 

BIRTH'PLAcE,m.  Place  where  one  is  born.  Shak. 

BIRTH'RIGHT  (-rit),  n.  The  right  or  privilege  to 
which  one  is  entitled  by  birth. 

And  they  sat  before  him,  the  firstborn  according  to  his 
birthriyht,  and  the  youngest  according  to  his  youth. 

Oen.  xliii.  33. 

BIRTH'-SIN,  n.  Sin  from  birth;  original  sin. 
"  Of  original  or  birth-sin."  Prayer-Boak. 

B'IRTH'-SONG,  n.  A  song  sung  at  the  nativity  of 
a  person.     "  A  ]oyfu\  birth-song."    Fitz-geffry. 

BIRTM-STRAN'GLED  (-strang'gld),  a.  Strangled 
at  birth.     "  Birth-strangled  babe."  Shak. 

BIRTH'WORT  (birth'wUrt),  n.  A  perennial  medi- 
cinal plant ;  Aristolochia.  Loudon. 

BIS.  [L.]  Twice: — used  in  composition;  also 
in  accounts  to  denote  duplicates  of  folios  or  ac- 
counts. —  See  Bi. 

BIS-AN'Ny-AL,  n.  [X.  bis,  twice,  and  annns,  a 
year.]  {Bot.)  A  biennial  plant.  —  See  Bien- 
NIAI-.  Perry. 

BIS-CAy'AN,  n.  {Geog.)  An  inhabitant  or  na- 
tive of  Biscay.  Murray. 

BIs'CO-tIn,  n.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  confection  made 
of  flour,  sugar,  marmalade,  eggs,  &c. ;  sweet 
biscuit.  Johnson. 

BiS'CUlT  (bts'kjt),  n.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  Fr. 
cuit,  baked ;  cuire,  to  bake,  from  L.  coquo, 
coctus,  to  bake ;  It.  biscotto  ;  Sp.  bizcocho.] 

1.  A  kind  of  hard,  dry,  flat  bread,  so  prepared 
as  not  to  be  liable  to  spoil  by  being  kept. 

According  to  military  practice,  the  bread  or  bixnit  of  the 
Romans  was  twice  prepared  in  the  oven,  and  a  diminution 
of  one  fourth  was  chceri'uUy  allowed  for  the  loss  of  weight. 

OiljlMn. 

2.  A  kind  of  bread  baked  in  small  cakes  and 
intended  to  be  eaten  while  hot  or  fresh. 

3.  {Pottery.)  Earthenware  or  porcelain, 
after  it  has  been  hardened  in  the  fire,  and 
before  it  is  glazed.  Francis. 

4.  (Sculp.)  A  species  of  unglazed  porce- 
lain, of  which  groups  and  figures  in  miniature 
are  formed  to  imitate  marble,  the  best  being 
the  so-called  Parian.  Fairholt. 

BI-SCU'TATE,  or.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  scu-  ^^a^ 
turn,  a  shield.]  {Bot.)  Resembling  two  ^^y 
bucklers,  placed  side  by  side.        Loudon. 

BI-SECT',   V.  a.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  seco,  sectus, 

to  cut.]       [i.  BISECTEU  ;  pp.  JilSECTING,  BLSECT- 

ED.]     "To  divide  into  two  equal  parts.    Browne. 

BI-SEC'TION,  n.  Act  of  bisecting  ;  division  into 
two  equal  parts.  Johnson. 

BI-SEG'MPNT,  n.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  segmen, 
that  which  is  cut  off;  Fr.  segment,  a  segment.] 
One  of  the  parts  of  a  bisected  line. 

BI-SE'R|-AL,  o.  {Bot.)  Arranged  in  two  rows; 
bifarious.  Lindley. 

BI-SER'RATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  serratus, 
saw-shaped;  serra,  a  saw.]-  {Bot.)  Doubly  ser- 
rate, as  when  the  teeth  of  a  leaf,  &c.,  are  them- 
selves serrate.  Gray. 

BI-SE  TOSE,  1  ^_    [^L_  ijg^  twice,  and  seta,  a  bris- 

Bl-SE'TOUS,  S  tie;  s^<o.sw«.]     {Bot.)     Furnished 

with  two  bristle-like  appendages.  Brande. 

BT-SEX'U-AL,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  sexus,  sex.] 
{Bot.)   Having  two  sexes;  hermaphroditic;  — 


A,  E,  I.  O,  U,  Y,   long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  t),  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAst.  fAlL  ;   h£iR,  HER; 
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applied  to  flowers  which  contain  both  stamens 
and  pistil.  Brande. 

BlsH'pr,  ».  [Gr.  f>r/ir»oirof,  an  overseer ;  hi,  o\er, 
and  oKondtt,  to  look,  to  view ;  L.  episcopus  ;  It. 
resroto ;  Sp.  obispo  ;  Fr,  efeque.—A.  S.  bisceop, 
or  hiscop  ;  Ger.  ikschof.] 

1.  A.  spiritual  overseer,  or  one  who  has  the 

care  of  souls. 

For  yp  were  m  «hoep  Rnins  antray,  but  are  now  returned 
to  (he  Shepherd  and  Jiuliuji  of  your  aouU.  1  I'el.  ii.  •£). 

2.  (Ecrl.)  One  of  the  highest  order  of  the 
clergy ;  one  who  presides  over  the  clergy  of  a 
diocese  ;  a  prehite.  —  In  all  denominations  of 
Christians  that  admit  the  episcopal  form  of 
government,  the  bishop  is  the  superior  of  the 
three  orders  of  clergy,  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons. 

3.  A  cant  term  for  a  drink  made  of  wine,  or- 
anges, and  sugar. 

They  then  rrpiiircd  to  one  of  the  neighboring  tnvcms,  and 
made  a  buwl  uf  liquor  called  Imk/ioji,  whicli  Johnson  ha<l  always 
liked.  Jloiwell. 

4.  A  part  of  a  lady's  dress,  worn  on  the  back 
to  give  prominence  to  the  skirt;  —  called  also 
bustle  and  tournure. 

Bigkop'.t  Court,  {Eng.Chnreh.)  an  ecclesiastical  court 
held  in  tlie  cathedral  of  each  diocose,  the  bishop's 
cliancellur  being  Judge,  and  judging  according  to  the 
civil  canon  law.  —  Bi.iknpn^  Bible,  a  translation  of 
the  Rihie,  so  called  from  Archbishop  Parker,  who 
employed  learned  men  to  review  previous  transla- 
tions ; —  first  printed  in  folio  in  1.568.  — BMop's  length, 
t  Paint.)  canvas  measuring  58  inches  by  94.  The  half 
iUhop  measures  4a  inches  by  56.  FairhuU. 

Syn.  —  See  Clekgvman. 

nISH'OP,  V.  a.  1.  To  admit  solemnly  into  the 
church  by  confirmation ;  to  confirm.  "  Con- 
firmed and  bishoped."  Donne, 
2.  {Cant  term.)  To  put  a  false  appearance 
wpon  a  horse  in  order  to  conceal  his  age,  or  his 
bad  qualities.                                      Farm.  Ency. 

+  BlaH'OP-D6M,  n.  The  dominion  of  a  bishop. 
"  The  right  of  btshopdom."  Milton. 

Blsil'OP-I.IKE,  a.  Belonging  to  a  bishop.  "  Bisk- 
oplike  authority."  Fulke. 

BiSH'OP-LlNG,  n.    An  inferior  bishop.   Ec.  Rev. 

t  BlSH'OP-LY,  a.  Bishoplike.  "  Bishoply  cen- 
sure and  kingly  authority."  Hooker. 

BISH'QP-Ric,  n.  [A.  S.  bisceopHce;  biscrop,  a 
bishop,  and  rice,  power,  dominion.]  The  juris- 
diction or  spiritual  charge  of  a  bishop. 

Syn.  —  Bishopric  and  diocese  both  describe  the  ex- 
tent of  a  bishop's  jurisdiction.  Bishopric  relates  to 
the  person  who  otiiciates,  diocese  to  his  charge. 

BfSH'OPS-CAP,  »J.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
MiteUa  ;  mitrcwort ;  — so  named  from  the  form 
of  the  yoimg  pod.  Gray. 

And  hixhuitiu'<tp»  have  golden  rings.  Long^felluw. 

BTsh'OPS-WEEI),  n.  An  annual  plant.  Johnson. 
Bl.SH'OPS-WORT    (bIsh'ups-wUrt),    n.        [A.     S. 

hisceop-wi/rt.]     A  plant.  Todd. 

BISK,  n.     [Fr.  bisque.^     1.  Soup  made  by  boiling 

various  meats  ;  cullis.  "  BisK^  of  fish."  King. 
2.  {Tennis.)  A  stroke  allowed  to  the  weaker 

party  to  equalize  the  players  ;  odds. 

Bl.s'KpT,  n.    See  BisciriT.  Johnson. 

Bli;?'MyTH,  n.  [Fr.  bismuth;  Ger.  wismuth.'] 
{Min.)  A  brittle,  brilliant  metal  of  a  reddish- 
white  color,  of  lamellated  structure,  and  not 
malleable.  It  usually  occurs,  combined  with 
other  substances,  as  an  oxide,  under  the  name 
of  bismuth  ochre ;  as  a  sulphuret,  called  bismuth- 
glance  ;  as  a  sulphuret  with  copper,  called  cop- 
per bismuth  ore  ;  as  also  with  copper  and  lead, 
called  needle  ore.  It  resembles  antimony,  and 
crystiilUzes  readily  in  small  cubical  facets.  Ure. 
Butter  of  bismuth,  chloride  of  bismuth. 

BT§'MUTH-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
bismuth;  bismuthic.  Sma>-t. 

BI^'MIITH-GLAnce,  n.  {Min.)  A  crystallized 
mineral ;  sulphuret  of  bismuth.  P.  Cyc. 

Bl§'MrTH-Ic,  a.  Relating  to,  or  derived  from, 
bismuth.  Brande. 

Bl^'MUTFI-lNE,  n.  {Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  bis- 
muth. Dana. 

Bl§'MlT-TiTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  carbonate  of  bis- 
muth. Dana. 


Bl-Sdo'JVO  (b9-z»n'y0),  n.  [It.]  A  person  of 
low  rank  ;  a  beggar.  Beau,  if  Fl. 

BI'SQN  (bl'son  or 
biz'un)  [bl'son, 
K.  It.  m. ;  bl'- 
ziin,  C.  O. ;  blz'- 
on,  Ja.  Sm.'], 
n.  [Gr.  (iiaiav, 
the  hump-back- 
ed ox ;  L.  bi- 
son ;  Fr.  bison.] 
{ZoOl.)  A  wild 
bovine    animal  Biuon. 

which,  in  the  United  States,  is  commonly,  but 
erroneously,  called  the  bujffnlo.  There  arc  two 
living  species  of  this  animal,  one  of  them,Euro- 
pean,  iiihabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  now  having  become  very  scarce  ; 
the  other,  American,  still  very  abundant  in  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the  continent. 
The  bison  has  short  horns,  and  a  large  fleshy 
hunch  on  tlie  back,  marks  which  distinguish  it 
from  the  proper  buffalo.  The  back  of  the  latter 
animal  is  more  like  that  of  the  common  ox, 
and  its  horns  are  very  long.  —  See  Buffalo. 

BI-SPl'NOSE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  spina,  a 
spine.]     {Zoi/l.)  Having  two  spines.       Ogiltie. 

BiS'SAC,  n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  A  double  sack  or 
wallet.  Crabb. 

BlS-SE^'TlLE  (bls-sgks'tjl)  [bTa-s«k8'til,  S.  W. 
P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  bls^seks-tll',  Kenrick], 
n.  [L.  bisextilis,  containing  an  intercalary  dav  ; 
bis,  twice,  and  sextus,  sixth  ;  the  sixth  of  the 
calends  of  March,  according  to  the  Roman  reck- 
oning, or  the  24th  of  Februarj-,  being  counted 
twice  every  four  years.]  Leap-year;  a  vear 
which  contains  366  days,  and  in  which  Febru- 
ary has  29  days. 

BISS'LING§,  n.;;/.  Same  as  BiESTiNGS.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Farm.  Ency. 

tBIS'SON,  a.     [A.  S.  6esen.]     Blind.  Shak. 

Bl-STIP'ULED  (-uld),  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  stip- 
ula,  a  stalk,  a  blade.]  {Bot.)  Having  two  stip- 
ules. Hooker. 

BiS'TON,  n.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  moths.  Dr.  Leach. 

bIs'TORT,  n.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  torqiteo,  tortus,  to 
twist.]  {Bot.)  A  plant,  used  in  medicine  as  a 
powerful  astringent  ;  snake's-wecd  ;  Polygo- 
num bistorta.  Lotidon. 

bTs'TOI;R-y  (bts'tyr-?),  n.  [Fr.  bistouri.]  {Sura.) 
An  instrument  for  making  incisions  ;  —  so  called 
from  Pistoja  (anciently  Pistotia),  in  Tuscany, 
where  it  was  manufactured.  Chambert. 

Bis'TRE  (bts'tur),  n.  [Fr.]  {Paint.)  A  brown 
pigment,  made  from  the  soot  of  dry  wood.  The 
soot  of  the  beech  is  esteemed  the  best,  being 
finely  pulverized,  and  the  salts  in  it  washed 
away  by  water.  Bistre  is  not  used  in  oil  col- 
ors, but  is  valuable  in  water  colors.      Fairholt. 

BI-SUL'CATE,    )„.    [L.  W«}//rM.v,  divided  into  two 

BI-SUL'COys,    ^  parts,  cloven;    bis,  twice,   and 

sulcus,  a  furrow.]      {Zool.)  Resting  upon  two 

hoofed  digits  ;  cloven-footed.  Brande. 

Bi-SUL'PHATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  sulphate  having 
two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  to  one  of  the 
base.  Turner. 

BTt,   v.  a.     [A.  S.  bitol,  a  bridle.]     [i.  bittet)  ; 

pp.  BITTINO,  BITTKI).] 

1.  To  put  a  bit  on  ;  to  bridle.  Johnson. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  fasten  to  the  bits,  as  the  cable. 

BIT,  n.  [A.  S.  bitol,  a  bridle ;  bita,  a  bite,  a  bit, 
a  morsel ;  bitan,  to  bite.] 

1.  The  iron  appurtenances  or  mouth-piece  of 
a  bridle,  to  which  the  reins  are  fastenca. 

Unused  tn  the  restraint 
Of  curbs  and  Wr«,  and  fleeter  than  the  winds.    Additon. 

2.  A  piece  of  food  of  the  size  that  may  be 
bitten  ofi';  a  mouthful. 

Follow  your  ftinction  —  go  and  batten  on  cold  hit*.    Shnl; 

3.  A  small  piece  of  any  thing ;  a  morsel ;  a 
fragment. 


He  bought  at  thousands  what  with  better  wit 
You  purchase  as  you  want,  and  hit  by  bit. 


Pope. 


4.  {Com.)  A  small  Spanish  silver  coin  valued 
at  about  <>  pence  sterling,  or  at  10  cents  in  the 


Gael.  Indu\  Ger.  betz» 


United  State*  :  —  called  a  real  in  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  West  IndicH. 

6.  {Car.)  A  Miiiall  tool  for  boring  hole*  in 
wood  or  any  other  substance,  so  constructed  aa 
to  be  fastened  in  the  handle  or  stock,  by  means 
of  a  spring.  The  ihell-bit  is  used  for  br>ring 
wood,  and  has  an  interior  rylindrirnl  cavity  for 
containing  the  core :  the  centre-bit  fornis  a  cy- 
lindrical excavation  bv  turning  on  an  axis  or 
centre :  a  cottntersink-iit  is  used  for  widening 
the  upper  i)art  of  a  hole. 

A  hit,  in  the  snialleat  degrM.  "  Vnur  eajie  is  not  a 
bit  clearer  than  it  was  seven  years  ago."  JlrbutJutuL.  — 
Bit  by  bit,  piecemeal. 

Blrril,  n.     [A.  S.  Wcce; 
and  petze.J 

1.  The  female  of  the  canine  kind,  as  of  the 
dog,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  &c,  Johnson. 

2.  A  name  of  reproach  for  a  woman.      Pope, 

BITE,  r.  a,     [Goth,  beitan  ;  A.  8.  bitan  ;  Dut.  by- 
ten  ;  Ger.  betsscn  ;  Sw.  bita ;  Dan.  bide.\    [i.  bit  ; 

pp.  BITINO,  BITTKN  Or  BIT.] 

1.  To  gripe,  pierce,  or  wound  with  the  teeth. 

My  ven-  eiirniy's  tkw. 
Though  he  had  Ut  rat,  shonkl  have  stood  that  Dicht 
Against  my  Are.  Shot. 

2.  To  contend  with  ;  to  treat  harshly. 

Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neiglihor  as  thyself.  But  H"  yt  bile 
and  devour  one  another,  take  heed  (hat  ye  tie  nrtt  eonsnined 
one  of  another.  (Jai.  v.  J4,  IS. 

3.  To  hurt  or  injure  by  cold  or  frost. 

It  blots  thy  beauty  as  frosts  bitr  the  mead*.  Slkal, 

4.  To  cheat ;  to  trick  ;  to  defraud. 

The  knight  had  wit. 
So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  Mr.  Po,ie, 

Bite  in,  to  corrode  copper  or  steel  plates,  ■•  by  nitric 
acid,  Slc. 

BITE,  r.  M.  1.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  the  teeth. 

I/ook,  when  he  fawns  he  fttre»:  and  when  he  tiilrj, 

Uis  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death.  Shak. 

2.  To  seize  w  ith  the  teeth  or  mouth  ;  to  snap 
at  a  bait.     "  This  fish  will  bite."  Shak. 

3.  To  htirt,  or  pain,  with  reproach. 

Each  poet  with  a  different  talent  writes: 

One  praises:  one  instrucU:  another 6»te«.     JloKOmmom. 

4.  To  give  pain  by  cold. 

The  air  tnlrj  shrewdly ;  it  is  very  cold.  ShaJi: 

5.  To  cause  to  smart. 

No  ointment  that  wuuhl  cleanse  or  bite.        f Hiiii  <  i 
BITE,  n.     [A.  S.  bita,  a  bite.] 

1.  Act  of  biting ;  seizure  by  the  teeth. 

2.  A  wound  made  by  biting.  "Their  vcn- 
omed  bite."  Drydrn. 

3.  The  act  of  a  fish  taking  the  bait. 

I  have  known  a  very  gimd  Usher  angle  diligently  Ihor  or 
■ix  hours  fiir  a  river  carp,  and  not  have  a  Ute.  Waiktm. 

4.  A  cheat ;  a  trick  ;  a  fraud.     [I.ow.] 

I'll  teach  you  a  way  to  outwit  Mrs.  Johnson:  it  is  m  ncw- 
fiuhioned  way  of  being  witty,  and  they  call  it  a  bile.      S»i/1. 

5.  A  sharper  ;  one  who  defrauds.      Johtuon. 

6.  The  name  given  by  workers  in  metal  to 
the  adhesion  of  two  metallic  surfaces  brought 
into  extremely  close  contact.  I^rdurr. 

7.  {Printing.)  That  part  of  an  impression 
which  is  improperly  printed,  owing  to  the  fris- 
ket  not  being  sufficiently  cut  away,  Craig. 

BlT'eR,  n.     1.  The  person  or  animal  that  bites. 

Gn;at  barkers  are  no  Ulrrt.  f'amdm. 

2.  One  who  deceives  or  defrauds  ;  a  cheat. 

A  fciVer  is  one  who  tells  vou  a  thing  you  have  no  rewxn  to 
disbelieve  in  itself,  and.  If  you  gi\'e  him  credit,  Uughs  in 
your  face,  and  triumphs  that  he  has  deeeived  you.  lie  is 
one  who  thinks  you  a  fool  because  y  uu  do  not  think  him  a 

S§irclator. 


t\nce,  and       . 
r  compound     \V^ 
idary  peti-  ^>Tl^ 
ipex  of  the        jK^ 


knave. 
Bf-TiiR'NATE.   a.     FL.  bis,  t\vice,  and 
f«»mi, three.]  (/Jof.)  Noting* 
leaves,  having  three  scconc 
oles  proceeding  from  the  apex 
common  petiole,  each  of  which  bears 
three  leaflets.  Undiey. 

BIT'ING,  m.  The  act  of  biting  or  wounding. 
"  Thev  will  avoid  the  biting  of  the  hound's 
tooth.''  Holland, 

BIT'ING,  p.  a.    Severe;  sarcastic;  caustic. 

Nothing  will  sooner  kindle  the  coals  of  conlrnliun  than  • 
btttHf;  taunt.  ^     IlofJiut*. 

BlT'lNG-I.N,  n.  (Mezzotint  Emnwiug.)  The  pro- 
cess of  pofroding  copper  and  steel  plates  with 
acid;.  Francis. 

BiT'|NG-LV,  ad.  In  a  sarcastic  manner ;  severe- 
ly. Harrington. 
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lUT'LgSS,  o.  Not  having  a  bit  or  a  bridle.  "Bit- 
less  Numidian  horse."  Fanshawe. 

BIT'MAK-fR,  w.     One  who  makes  bits.       Booth. 

bIt'— MOi)th,  n.  The  bit  or  that  part  of  a  bridle 
which  is  put  into  a  horse's  mouth.  Bailey. 

BlT-NO'BpN,  n.  (Med.)  Suit  of  bitumen;  a 
white,  saline  substance  prepared  by  the  Hin- 
doos, and  used  by  them  in  the  prevention  or 
ture  of  almost  all  diseases.  Dunglison. 

BiTT,  n.  [Fr.  bittes.']  (Naut.)  A  perpendicular 
piece  of  timber  going  through  the  deck  to  hold 
the  windlass  or  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  cables.  Dana. 

BlTT,  V.  a.  {^Naut.')  To  put  round  the  bits,  as  a 
cable ;  to  bit.  Craig. 

BiT'TA-CLE,  n.    See  Binnacle.  Bailey. 

BIt'TEN  (biit'tn),  p.  from  bite.     See  Bite. 

BlT'TgR,  a.  [Goth,  baits;  A.  S.  biter;  Dut., 
Dan.,  Sw.,  &;  Ger.  bitter.]^ 

1.    Having  a  biting,    not,   acrid  taste,    like 
wormwood. 

All  men  are  agreed  to  call  vinegar  sour,  honey  sweet,  and 
aloes  bitter.  Burke. 


2.  Sharp  ;  cruel ;   severe, 
ty."    "  Bitter  words." 


Bitterest  enmi- 
Shak. 


Husbands,  love  your  wives,  and  be  not  bitter  against  them. 

Col.  iii.  19. 

3.  Calamitous ;  miserable.  "  Bitter  day." 
^/«o«  viii.  10.      "  Bitte7' fa.te."  Dryden. 

4.  Afflicted ;  distressed  ;  mournful. 

Wherefore  is  light  given  unto  him  that  is  in  misery,  and 
life  unto  the  liittcr  in  soul.  Joitiu.  20. 

5.  Hurtful  or  unplcasing  in  any  manner.   . 

Hitler  is  an  equivocal  word;  there  is  hitter  vormwood, 
there  are  hitter  words,  there  are  bitter  enemies,  and  a  hitter 
cold  morning.  Watts. 

BiT'TgR,  n.    1.  Any  thing  bitter. 

A  little  bitter  mingled  in  our  cup  leaves  no  relish  of  the 
sweet.  Locke. 

2.  (Med.)  A  bitter  plant,  bark  or  root,  or  an 
infusion  made  from  it;  —  commonly  used  in 
the  plural.  —  See  Bitteus. 

3.  {yatit.)  That  part  of  the  cable  which  is 
abaft  the  bitts  ;  —  called  also  bitter-end.    Dana. 

BiT'TgR,  V.  a.    To  imbittcr.  Pilkington. 

BIT'TgR-AL'MOND  (-a'miind  or  -il'miind),  n. 
(Bot.)  A  variety  of  the  almond;  Anv/f/dahts 
communis,  var.  amara.  Loudon. 

BTt'T^R-AP'PLE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  and  its 
fruit ;  bitter-cucumber  or  colocynth  ;  — used  in 
medicine  as  a  powerful  cathartic.  Booth. 

BlT'T^R-ASH,  n.  A  tree;— called  also  bitter- 
wood.  Booth. 

bTt'T^R-BEAN,  n.  A  deleterious  or  poisonous 
nut.  Booth. 

BlT'TpR-CU'CUM-BgR,  n.  A  plant;  — same  as 
bitter-apple.  Booth. 

BIT'TgR-DAM'sjON,  n.  A  tall  tree,  with  bitter 
bark  ;  a  species  of  Quassia.  Booth. 

tBiT'TgR-FUL,  a.    Full  of  bitterness.  Chaucer. 

BiT'T^R-GOURD,  n.  A  plant ;  called  also  bitter- 
cucumber,  bitter-apple,  and  colocynth.  Johnson. 

BiT'TpR-ING.n.  (^Brewing.)  Bittern;  a  prepara- 
tion used  by  brewers  to  adulterate  beer  ;  —  com- 
posed of  quassia,  cocculus  indicus,  liquorice, 
tobacco,  &c.  Francis. 

BiT'TgR-ISH,  a.     Somewhat  bitter.     Goldsmith. 

.BiT'TpR-|SH-NKSS,  n.  Quality  of  being  slightly 
bitter.  Ogilvie. 

BlT'TgR-LY,  ad.     [A.  S.  biterlice.] 

1.  In  a  bitter  manner  ; 
mournfully  ;  sorrow- 
fully. 

And  Peter  went  out,  and 
wept  bitterly.       Luke  xxii.  G2. 

2.  Sharply ;  severely. 

Call  me  not  Naomi,  call  me 
Mara;  for  the  Almighty  hath 
dealt  very  bitterly  witli  me. 

Ruth  i.  20.  -<5 

BlT'TpitN,  n.  [It.  bit- 
tore  ;  Sp.  bitor  ;  Fr.  6m- 
tor ;  Dtit.  butoor.'] 

1.  (Om»«A.)  A  bird  of 
the  heron  kind ;  the  Bo-  ''  Bittern 


taurus  stellaris  of  Stephenson,  or  Ardea  stellaris 
of  Linnajus.  It  has  long  legs  and  a  long  bill, 
lives  constantly  near  the  water,  and  feeds  on 
fish,  reptiles,  small  birds,  and  mammals.  Yarrell. 

Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest. 

The  holluw-souuding  bittern  guards  its  nest.  Goldsmith. 

2.  \bitter.']  The  residue  of  sea  water  after 
common  salt  has  been  separated  by  crystalliza- 
tion. It  has  a  bitter  taste  arising  from  the 
muriate  of  magnesia  which  it  contains.  Brande. 

3.  [bitter.~\  {Brewing.)  A  bitter  compound 
of  quassia,  cocculus  indicus,  liquorice,  tobacco, 
&c. ; — used  in  adulterating  beer.  —  See  Bit- 
TEKiNG.  Ogilvie. 

BlTTgR-NESS,  n.     [A.  S.  bitemys,  or  hitternes.] 

1.  Quality  of  being  bitter. 

They  all  concur  in  calling  sweetness  pleasant,  and  sour- 
ness and  bitterness  uuplcasaut.  Burke. 

2.  Malice  ;  hatred. 

The  advocates  of  the  several  systems  did  not  carry  on  a 
calm  and  friendly  dispute,  but  reviled  and  persecuted  each 
other  with  the  utmost  bitterness.  Abp.  Whately. 

3.  Sorrow ;  affliction  ;  distress. 

The  heart  knoweth  his  own  bitterness.  Prov.  xiv.  10. 

A  foolish  son  is  a  grief  to  his  father,  and  bitterness  to  het 

that  bare  him.  J'rov,  xvii.  25. 

Syn.  —  See  Acrimony. 

BIT'TfRS,  n.  pi.  A  liquid,  or  a  spirituous  liquor, 
containmg  an  infusion  of  bitter  herbs  or  roots. 

What  was  it  that  I  saw  you  taking  for  your  bitters,  a  little 
while  ago?  Cooper. 

BiT'T(;R-SPAR,  n.  (Mi7i.)  A  crystallieed  dolo- 
mite. P.  Cyc. 

BIT'T^R-SWEET,  n.     1.  {Bot.)  An  apple  sweet 

and  bitter.  Watts. 

2.  The  woody  nightshade,  whose   roots,  on 

being  chewed,  have  at  first  a  bitter  and  then  a 

sweetish  taste  ;  Solanum  dulcamara.    Loudon. 

BlT'TfR- VETCH,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ; 
the  heath-pea ;   Orobus.  Loudon. 

BiT'T^lR-WORT  (Mt'ter-wUrt),  M.  The  yellow 
gentian;  Gentiana. lutea.  Farm.  Ency. 

BIT'TOUR  (Mt'tiir),  n.  {Ornith.)  The  bittern. 
—  See  Bittern.  Dryden. 

BI-TUME',  n.    Same  as  Bitumen.  May. 

Bl-TUMED'  (be-tuind'),  a.  Smeared  with  bitu- 
men. Shak. 

II  BNTU'MgN  [be-tu'men,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  bl- 
tu'inen,  iS.  J.  /•'.],  n.  [L.  bitumen,  Jew's  pitch, 
fossil  tar,  aSphaltum  ;  Gr.  iriTVi,  the  pine  or 
pitch  tree.]  {Min.)  The  name  of  several  in- 
flammable mineral  substances,  as  mineralpitch, 
naphtha,  mineral  tar,  asphaltum  or  asphalte, 
elastic  bitumen,  or  mineral  caoutchouc,  jet,  min- 
eral coal,  &c.  Brande.  Craig. 
«^"Thi-:  word,  from  the  propensity  of  our  lan- 
guage to  the  antepenultimate  accent,  is  often  pro- 
nounced with  the  stress  on  the  first  syllable,  as  if 
written  bit' u  men  ;  and  this  last  mode  of  sotinding 
the  word  may  be  considered  as  the  most  common, 
though  not  the  most  learned,  pronunciation  :  for  Dr. 
Ash  is  the  only  ortlioepist  who  places  the  accent  on 
Ihe  first  syllable  ;  but  every  one  who  gives  the  sound 
of  the  unaccented  vowels,  except  Buchanan,  very  im- 
properly makes  tlie  i  long,  as  in  idle ;  but  if  this  sound  ■ 
l)e  long,  it  ought  to  be  slender,  as  in  the  second  sylla- 
ble of  visible,  terrible.  Sec."     fValker. 

II  B|-TU'MI-NATE,  v.  a.  [i.  BITI'MINATED  ;  pp. 
BiTUMiNATiNO,  bituminated.]  [Fr.  bitumi- 
ner.']     To  impregnate  with  bitumen.        Smaj't. 

II  Bl-TU-Ml-NIF'5R-OfJS,  a.  [L.  bitumen  and  fere, 
to  bear.]     Producing  bitumen.  P.  Cyc. 

II  Bl-TU-MlN-l-ZA'TION,  n.  Act  of  bituminiz- 
ing.  Journal  of  Science. 

II  Bl-TU'MIN-IZE,  V.  a.  [i.  bituminized  ;  pp.  Bi- 
tuminizino,  bititminized.]  To  convert  into, 
or  combine  with,  bitumen  ;  to  bituminate. 

Phil.  Mag. 

II  Bl-TU'MI-NOlJS,  a.  [L.  bituminms  ;  Fr.  bitu- 
mineux.']  Containing,  or  resembling,  bitumen. 
Bituminnus  shale,  {Geol.)  an  argillaceous  shale,  or 
slaty  clay,  much  impregnated  witli  bitumen,  common 
in  the  coal  formation.  —  Bituminous  .tprinirs,  springs 
impregnated  with  petroleum,  naphtha.  &c.,  one  of 
which,  in  the  Birmnn  Empire,  is  said  to  yield  400,000 
hogsheads  of  petroleum  annually. 

BI'VALVE  (bi'v&lv),  a.  [L,  bis,  twice,  and  ralra, 
a  valve.]  Having  two  valves,  shutters,  or  shells, 
as  an  oyster  ;  two-valved.  Woodward. 


BI'vAlve,  n.  (Zoj7.)  A  molluscous  animA 
having  two  valves  or  shells,  as  the  oyster,  mus- 
sel, &c.  Owen. 

BI'vAlVED,  or  BI'vALV-?D,  a.  Having  two 
valves;  bivalvous.  Goldsmith. 

BI-vAl'VOUS,  a.  {Zo:;l.)  Having  two  valves; 
bivalved;  bivalvular.  Craig. 

Bl-VAL.'Vy-LAR,  a.     Having  two  valves.  Miller. 

BI-VAs'CU-LAR,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  vascu- 
lum,  a  small  vessel.]  {Bot.)  Having  two  ves- 
sels. Crabb. 

BI-VAULT'5D,  a.     Having  two  vaults.        Craig. 

BI-VEN'TRAL,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  venter,  a 
belly.]     Having  two  bellies.  Smart. 

BI'Vj-OUS  [bi've-us,  Ja.  Sm.  R.;  biv'yus,  K.; 
biv'e-us,  W'6.],  a.  [L.  bivius  ;  6ts,  twice,  and 
via,  a  way.]     Having,  or  leading,  two  ways. 

II  BIVOUAC  (biv'wak)  [biv'wSk,  Ja. ;  biv'6-ak,  /. ; 
bl'v8-5k,  Sm.],  n.  [Fr.  bivouac,  or  bivac.  —  Ger. 
bewachen  ;  bei,  near,  and  wache,  a  guard,  a 
watch.]  {Mil.)  The  act  of  an  army  or  body  of 
soldiers  who  pass  the  night  without  encampnig, 
watching  or  remaining  in  the  open  air,  in  ex- 
pectation of  an  engagement.  Brande, 

II  BIVOUAC  (biv'wSik  or  biv'o-Sk),  v.  n.  \i.  biv- 
ouacked ;    pp.    BIVOUACKING,    BIVOUACKED.] 

{Mil.)  To  pass  the  nfght  in  the  open  air 
without  encamping,  and  in  a  state  of  watchfut 
ness,  ready  for  military  action. 

Washington  and  his  staff  hirouacked  that  night  [Septen^ 
l)er  25,  17S1J  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air.  frring. 

BI-WEEK'LY,  a.     Happening  every  two  weeksJ 

N.  Brit.  Rev. 

BIX'.^,  n.  {Bot,)  A  tree  of  tropical  America; 
Bixa  orellina.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit,  in  which 
the  seeds  are  imbedded,  furnishes  the  arnotto 
of  commerce.  Gray. 

BIX'WORT  (biks'wurt),  n.    An  herb.  Bailey. 

BIZ'AN-TINE  [blz'?n-tln,  W.  Ja.  Sm. ;  biz-jn-tln', 
K. ;  be-z'in'tin.  Ash],  n.     [from  Byzantium.] 

1.  A  gold  coin  of  the  Greek  Empire,  struck  at 
Byzantium  or  Constantinople,  valued  at  fifteen 
pounds,  and  once  current  in  England.  CVtamficrs. 

2.  A  royal  gift  on  festival  occasions,  whidh 
consisted  of  a  piece  of  gold  of  the  value  of  £15. 
—  See  Bezant.  Camden. 

BI-ZARRE',a.  [Fr.]  Odd  ;  fantastic  ;  whimsi. 
cal ;  singular.  Karnes. 

BIZ'ARD,  n.  A  carnation  with  two  stripes  of 
two  colors.  Smart. 

BLAb,  v.  a.     [Ger.  plappern;  Dut.  babbelen,  to 

prattle,  to  blab.]     [».  BLABBED  ;  pp.  BLABBING, 
BLABBED.] 

1.  To  tell  what  ought  to  be  kept  secret. 

Sorrow  nor  joy  can  be  disguised  by  art; 

Our  foreheads  blab  the  secrets  of  our  heart.      Dryden. 

2.  t  To  tell,  in  a  good  sense. 

That  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts. 

That  blabbed  them  with  such  pleasing  eloquence.  Shot. 

BLAb,  V.  n.    To  tattle  ;  to  tell  tales  ;  to  prattle. 

When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  my  eyes  not  see.       Shak. 

BLAb,  71,    A  telltale;  a  prater. 

The  a»cret  man  heareth  many  confessions i  for  who  will 
open  himself  to  a  blab  or  babbler?  Bacon. 

BLAb'B^;R,  n.     A  telltale  ;  a  tattler.     Sherwood. 

t  BLAb'B^:R,  v.  n,     [Ger.  plappern,  to  prattle.] 

1.  To  talk  idly  ;  to  blab.  HalliweU. 

2.  To  falter  ;  to  fib.  Skinner, 

3.  To  whistle  to  a  horse.  Skinner. 

BLAb'BPR-LIppED,  a.  Having  thick  lips.  —  See 
Blobbeii-lipped.  Skinner. 

BLACK,  a.  [A.  S.  blac ;  Sw.  black,  bleak ;  Dan. 
bltsk,  ink.] 

1.  Of  the  darkest  color  ;  of  the  color  of  night; 

dark  ;  —  the  opposite  of  white. 

In  the  twilight,  in  the  evening,  in  the  black  and  dark 
night.  I'rov.  vii.  9. 

2.  Having  a  sullen,  frowning,  or  cloudy  coun- 
tenance. 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train ; 

Looked  black  upon  me.  Shot. 

3.  Horrible  ;  atrocious  ;  wicked. 

Either  my  country  never  must  be  freed. 

Or  I  consenting  to  so  black  a  deed.  Dryden. 
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BLACK 

1.  Dismal;    mournful.     "The  conBcquencp 
bitter,  hUu-k,  and  tragical."  Shak. 

6.  Obscure  ;  mysterious.     "  The  enigmatical 
bUuk  art."  Amway. 

Black  and  blue,  having  the  color  of  a  bruise. 

BLAck,  n.  1.  The  darkest  of  colors  ;  the  color 
or  effect  upon  the  eye  arising  from  privation  of 
light.     "  black  is  the  badge  of  hell.  Shak. 

2.  A  black  garment ;  mourning. 

But  riae,  prepared  in  lilaek  to  mouni  tliy  . . .  lord.  Drpden. 

3.  A  negro  ;  a  blackamoor.  Johnson. 

BLACK,     t\    a.         [i.     HLACKEI)  ;     pp.     RI.ACKINO, 

BLACKED.]   To  blacken  ;  to  make  black.  Boyle. 
BLACK'A-M66tt  [biak'9-mSr,  P.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  bl»k'- 
9-iiiSr,  ir.],  n.     [black  and  Moor.'] 

1.  A  man  of  black  complexion  ;  a  negro. 

2.  The  bulrush  when  in  full  bloom.     [Local, 
Isle  of  Wight.]  Halliwell. 

BLAcK'— ART,  71.     Magical  art ;  magic.       Crabb. 

Jt^A  translation  of  Low  L.  nigromantia,  substituted 

erroneously  for  the  (Jr.  vikji  iiiavrtia  (necromanry),  as 

if  the  first  syllable  had  been  L.  niger  (black).  Trench. 

BLAck'— Ash,  m.  Crude  carbonate  of  soda. 

Brancle. 

BLAcK'-BAcKED  (-bakt),  a.  Having  a  black 
back.  Pennant. 

BLAcK'BALL,  n.  1.  A  composition  for  blacking 
shoes. 

2.  A  ball  of  black  color,  used  in  balloting, 
and  denoting  a  negative  vote.  Smart. 

BLACK'BALL,  v.  a.  [i.  BI,ACKnALLED  ;  pp. 
BI,ACKHAT.I,INO,  KLACKUALI.ED.]     To  reicct  by 

blackballs  or  negative  votes  ;  to  exclude.  Smart. 

BLACK'B(;R-R|ED-HEATH  (blak'b^r-rjd-hsth),  n. 
A  plant.  Johnson. 

BLACK'B5R-RY,  n.  [A.  S.  bltpcbevffen,  or  blacbe- 
rian.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  and  its  fruit  of  several 
varieties  belonging  to  the  genus  Rubus.     Gray, 

8LAck'BPR-RY-Ing,  n.  The  act  of  picking 
blackberries.  Ash. 

BLAck'-BTlLED  (-btid),  a.    Having  a  black  bill. 

BLAcK'B'IRD,  n.  {Omith.)  A  black,  singing  bird ; 
the  Turdus  merula  of  Linnaeus.  Brande. 

BLAcK'-BOARD,  n.  A  board  colored  black,  used 
in  schools  for  forming  figures,  diagrams,  &c., 
for  explanation  or  illustration.  Mann. 

BLAcK'-B6d-{NG,  n.    Betokening  evil.     Young. 

BLAck'-B6N-N5T,  n.  (Omith.)  A  bird;  the 
reed-bunting.  Eng.  Cyc. 

BLACK'-BOOK  (blak'bflk),  n.  1.  A  book  kept  in 
the  English  Exchequer,  containing  the  orders 
of  that  caurt,  with  the  names  of  its  officers, 
their  salaries,  perquisites,  and  duties,  as  well  as 
an  account  of  the  royal  household,  salaries,  du- 
ties, &c.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  compiled 
in  117,5  by  Gervais  of  Tilbury.  Crabb. 

2.  A  br)ok  containing  the  returns  made  by 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
inquire  into  the  alleged  enormities  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  with  a  view  to  their  abolition. 

3.  A  hook  kept  at  a  university  containing  a 
register  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

BLAck'-BROVVed  (-braad),  a.  Ha^-ing  black 
eyebrows.  Shak. 

BL.Ack'-BRY'0-NY,  n.  A  species  of  deciduous 
twining  j)lants  ;  'famus  communis.         Loudon. 

BLAck'cAp,  n.  1.  {Omith.)  A  singing  bird, 
with  a  fine  black  crown  on  its  head  ;  the  black- 
cap warbler ;  Curruca  atricapilln.  It  is  es- 
teemed by  some  as  superior  in  its  note  to  the 
nightingale,  whose  song  it  imitates,  and  hence  it 
is  sometimes  called  the  mock-nightimfale.  Street. 
2.  {Cookery.)  An  apple  roasted  till  its  skin  is 
black.  Mason. 

BLAck'-CAT-TLE,  n.  Bovine  animals;  oxen, 
bulls,  and  cows.  —  See  Cattle.  Stcift. 

BLAck'-CHAlk,  n.  1.  {Geol.)  A  kind  of  car- 
bonaceous shale,  found  in  Caernarvonshire. 

Craig. 
2.  A  preparation  of  ivory-black  and  fine  clay. 

BLAcK'-COAT,  n.  A  common  and  familiar 
name  for  a  clergyman  ;  as  red'Coat  is  for  a  sol- 
dier. Boucher. 
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BLAck'c6CK,  n.  (Omith.)  The  heathcock  ;  the 
male  of  the  black-grouse  or  black-game ;  the 
Tetrao  tettix  of  Linna:us.  Bng.  Cyc. 

BLAcK'-CUR-RANT,  n.  (j3o^)Ashrub  (Ribe$ 
nigrttm)  and  its  fruit.  Booth. 

BLACK'-DftATH.  n.  The  name  given  to  an  Ori- 
ental plague  which  occurred  in  the  14th  centu- 
ry, characterized  by  inflammatory  boils,  and 
black  spots  on  the  skin.  Ogiltie. 

BLACK'-DRAircaiT  (-(IrSft),  n.  A  popular  purga- 
tive medicine,  consisting  chiefly  of  an  infusion 
of  senna  with  sulphate  of  magnesia.ZHtn^/iAon. 

BLAcK'— DR5p,  n.  A  solution  of  opium  in  vine- 
gar or  verjuice.  Brande. 

BLAcK'-EA'GLE,  n.  (Omith.)  The  common 
eagle,  called  by  some  the  ring-tail  eagle.  Booth. 

BLAcK'-EARTH  (-erth),  n.     Mould.    Woodward. 

BLAcK'EN  (flik'kn),  r.  a.  [A.  S.  blarian.]  [i. 
blackened;  pp.  blackenino,  blackened.] 

1.  To  make  black  ;  to  darken. 

That  little  cloud  ap|)oarcd  at  flrst  no  bigfrer  than  a  man'i 
hand,  but  presently  after  grew  and  apread,  and  Uackenrd  the 
whole  heavens.  South. 

2.  To  defame  ;  to  vilify. 

Let  us  hlarl-ftt  him,  let  us  tjlnrlrn  him  what  wo  can,  soiil 
the  miscreant  Harrison  of  tlie  blessed  king,  .South. 

BLAcK'EN  (bISk'kn),  v.  n.    To  grow  black. 

Air  blacieneJ,  rolled  the  thunder.  Unjtlen. 

BLACK'EN-f.R  (blak'kn-?r),  n.  One  who  black- 
ens. Sherwood. 

BLACK'-i5x'TRACT,  n.  A  preparation  made 
of  Cocculus  indicus,  and  used  m  adulterating 
beer.  Ogiltie. 

BLAcK'^Y,  n.     A  black  person  ;  a  negro.  Abbot. 

BLAcK'-'EYEF  (biak'Kl),  a.  Having  black  eyes. 
"  My  black-eyed  luaid."  Dry'den. 

BLACK'-FACED  (biak'fast),  a.  Having  a  black 
face.  Shak. 

BLACK'FlSH,  n.  (Ich.)  1.  A  fish  of  the  perch 
kind  in  Cornwall.  C'-ihb. 

2.  An  American  sea-fish ;  the  Labrus  Amer- 
icanus,  or  tautog.  Storer. 

3.  Fish  newly  spa^vned.  [Scotland.]   Ogilvie. 

BLAck'-FLUX,  n.  (Chem.)  A  mixture  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  and  charcoal,  obtained  by  def- 
lagrating tartar  with  half  its  weight  of  nitre  ;  — 
used  in  melting  metallic  substances.      Brande. 

BLAck'-FLY,  n.  (Ent.)  An  insect  of  the  beetle 
tribe,  injurious  to  turnips.  Farm.  Ency. 

BLAck'FRI-AR,  n.  A  friar  of  the  Dominican 
order,  so  named  from  the  color  of  his  garments  ; 
also  called  Preaching  Friar.  Crabb. 

BLAck'-GAME,  n.  (Omith.)  A  species  of  grouse; 
black-grouse  ;  blackcock  ;  Tetrao  tetriz.  Bootlu 

BLACK'GUARD  (biag'p'ird),  n.  [black  mvA  guard.'] 
A  man  of  coarse  manners  and  abusive  or  vile 
language ;  a  vulgar,  base  fellow ;  a  ruffian ;  a 
scoundrel. 

A  Inmentahlo  case,  that  Ins  devil's  hbtel-fpinrtl  should  be 
God's  soldiers.  tullrr't  llulu  H'ltr. 

Blnck(nianl  was  the  name  of  a  pot-boy  or  seullinn,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  .\nne.  Sir  J.  E.  Teuneut, 

In  old  times,  when  n  royal  progress  -n-as  made,  —  that  is, 
when  the  court  moved  froni  one  |>iilac«'  to  another,  or  the 
great  nobility  from  one  residence  to  another,  —  these  pnlnces 
and  these  seats  of  our  nobles  not  being  so  well  furnished 
as  at  the  nresent  day.  it  was  customary  that,  at  such  a 
removal,  all  kitchen  utensils,  pots  and  pans,  and  even  coils, 
should  Iw  also  curried  with  them  where  they  went.  Those 
who  nccouipanied  and  escorted  these  —  the  lowest,  meanest, 
and  dirtiest  of  the  retainers  — were  calletl  the  hlnrl-  //fitnl ; 
then  any  troop  or  company  of  rugamultins:  and,  lastly,  when 
the  origin  of  the  wo-xj  was'  lost  sight  of,  and  it  was  tiirgollen 
that  it  pro|)erly  implied  a  company,  a  rabble-rout,  and  not  a 
single  person, "one  would  compliment  another,  not  as  t>elong- 
ing  to,  nut  as  himself  iK-ing,  a  blacti/iutnt,  Trt»rh. 

BLAck'GUARD  (biaK'eard),  r.  a.  To  abuse  with 
vile  language.     [Vulgar  and  colloquial.]  Jones. 

BLAcK'GUARD, rt.   Scurrilous;  low;  vile.  Prior. 

BLAcK'GUARD-T§M,  n.  The  language  or  beha- 
vior of  a  blackguard.  Souihey. 

BLAck'GITARD-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
blackguard ;  villanously.  Craig. 

BLAcK'-gCm,  «.  (Bot.)  An  American  tree, 
which  bears  a  deep  blue  berry,  and  is  valued 
for  timber  ;  —  called  also  yeliow-gum  and  sour- 
gum.  Farm.  Ency. 


BLACKNKSS 

BLAcK'-IIAirED  (bUk'b&rd),  a.  Having  black 
hair.  West. 

BI^ACK'-HEABT-PD,  a.  Full  of  rancor  or  bad 
intentions.  Booth. 

BLAcK'H('>LB,  «.  (Mil.)  A  place  of  confinement 
for  soldiers.  Campbell. 

BLArK'I.NG,  n.     1.  Paste  or  liquid  for  blacking 

shoes.  J)  ;y. 

2.  (Iron  Founding.)  A  black  wash,  made  of 
clay,  powdered  charcoal,  and  water,  for  coating 
loam-moulds  and  cores  to  give  smoothnpss  to 
the  surfaces  which  come  m  conUct  with  the 
melted  iron.  Ogilrie. 

BLA(;K'-IR-9.\  (-I-urn).  n.  Malleable  iron  not 
tinned,  — tmned  iron  being  called  ichile-iron, 

Ogilrie. 

BLAck'ISH,  a.    Somewhat  black.  BoyU. 

BLAcK'— jAck,  n.     1.  The  leathern  cup  or  can 

of  elder  times.  Milton. 

2.  A  mineral  called  blende;  a  sulphiiret  of 

zinc.  Brande. 

BLACK-LftAD'  (bUk-Ud'),  n.  (Min.)  A  com- 
pound  of  carbon,  Kenerally  with  a  minute  quan- 
tity of  iron  ;  graphite ;  plumbago.  Brande. 

BLAck'LRg,  n.  1.  A  gambler;  a  sharper  at 
race  courses.  Potter. 

2.  A  disease  in  sheep  and  calves.  Ency. 

3.  A  sheep  with  diseased  legs.  Craig. 

BLACK'-LftT-TpR,  n.  A  name  now  applied  to 
the  old  English  or  modern  Gothic  letter  or  al- 
phabet, which  was  introduced  into  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  1  tth  century,  and  be- 
came the  character  generallv  used  in  manu- 
script works  before  the  introduction  of  the  art 
of  printing.  Some  of  the  first  printed  books, 
about  the  middle  of  the  loth  century,  were  in 
this  character,  to  imitate  manuscript.s,  and  were 
sold  as  manuscripts.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
first  printed  Bible,  known  as  "  the  Mcntz  Bible 
without  date."  Books  j>rinted  before  the  year 
1500  are  generally  in  this  character,  and  are 
styled  black-letter  books.  Brande. 

BLACK'-LfiT-Tf.R,  a.  Written  or  printed  in 
black-letter.     "  Black-letter  books."       Brande. 

BLAcK'LY,  ad.     1.  Darkly  in  color.       SarkriUe. 
2.  Atrociously  ;  wickcidly.  Feltham. 

BLAck'— MAIL,  n.  [black,  as  denoting  the  low 
coin  in  which  the  tribute  was  paid  (Spchnan), 
or,  in  a  moral  sense,  as  denoting  its  illegality 
(Jamieson),  and  A.  S.  m»l;  Goth.  maaUi ;  Ger. 
mahl,  tribute  ;  Gael,  mal,  rent.] 

1.  A  certain  rate  formerly  levied  by  border 
chiefs,  who  were  allied  with  robbers',  on  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  adjoining  districts  in 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  near  the  confines 
of  England  and  Scotland,  as  a  recompense  for 
protecting  their  cattle  and  goods  against  depre- 
dations.    [North  of  England.]  M'hishau: 

2.  Money  extorted  from  persons  under  the 
threat  of  exposure  in  print  for  an  alleged 
offence ;  hush-money,     [t*.  S.]  Bartlett. 

3.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  Kent  received  in  woik, 
grain,  or  the  lowest  coin,  in  distinction  from 
that  received  in  silver,  which  was  called  white- 
money,  or  white-rent.  —  See  Blanch-kaux. 

BLACK'-MAR-TIN,  n.  (Omith.)  A  species  of 
swallow  ;  the  swift ;  Cypselus  apus.  Baird, 

BLAck'-MAtcH,  n.  A  pyrotechnical  match  or 
sponge.  Smart. 

BLACK'-M^^^"n.^Y  (hWk'man'de),  i», 

1.  Easter-Mondav,  which,  in  the  .34th  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  13G0  (then  first  called  Blnck-Mon- 
day),  was  very  dark  and  so  inclemrnt,  that 
many  soldiers  of  the  British  troops  then  before 
Paris  perished  on  horseback  from  the  cold. 

2.  A  term  used  by  Rchoollx\vs  for  the  first 
Monday  after  the  holidays,  when  ther  are  to 
return  to  their  studies.  tituHwett, 

BLAck'm66r,  n.  [black  and  Jfoor.]  See  Black- 
amoor. 

BLAcK'-MOOtHED  (blik'inoftthd),  a.  Using  foul 
laitguagc  ;  scurrilous.  Killingbeck. 

BlAck'NRSS,  n.  1.  The  sUte  of  being  black  ;  a 
black  color. 
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Blackness  is  only  a  disposition  to  absorb,  without  reflec- 
tion, most  of  tiie  rays  of  every  sort  that  fall  on  bodies.  Locke. 

2.  Darkness. 
His  faults  in  him  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven. 
More  fiery  by  night's  o/octness.  Shak. 

kLAcK'-O'jCHRE  (-o'ker),  n.  A  variety  of  plumba- 
go combined  with  iron  and  alluvial  clay.  Weale. 

BLACK'-PEO'PLED  (-pe'pld),  a.  Having  black 
people.     "  Black-peopled  empire."  tiandys. 

BLACK'-PUTD'DING,  n.  A  kind  of  sausage  made 
of  blood,  fat,  and  other  ingredients,  common  in 
Scotland ;  —  called  also  black-pot.        Ualliwell. 

And' fat  Hack-puddings  —  proper  food 

For  warriors  that  delight  in  blood.  Iludibras. 

BLACK-ROD',  m.  The  usher  belonging  to  the 
English  order  of  the  garter ;  —  so  called  from 
the  black  rod  he  carries.  He  is  of  the  king's 
chamber,  and  usher  of  the  parliament.    Cowell. 

BLACK'RUST,  n.  A  disease  of  wheat,  in  which  a 
black,  moist  matter  is  deposited  in  the  fissure 
of  the  grain.  Offilvie. 

BLAck'-sAlTS,  n.  pi.  A  dense  lixivium  of  pot- 
ash obtained  from  wood  ashes.  Offilvie. 

BLAcK'SMIth,  n.  A  smith  who  works  in  iron  ; 
—  so  called  from  his  being  very  smutty.  "  The 
blacksmith  may  forge  what  he  pleases.     Howell. 

BLAcK'— STRAp,  n.  1.  Mediterranean  wine,  such 

as  is  furnished  to  sailors.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  Spirituous  liquor  with  molasses.  Bartlett. 

BLAck'tATL,  n.  A  fish;  a  kind  of  perch;  — 
called  also  ruff,  or  pope.  Johnson. 

BLAcK'THORN,  n.  {Hot.)  The  sloe  ;  Prunus  syl- 
vestris  or  spinosa ;  —  cultivated  for  hedges. 

BLAcK'-THROAT-?D,  o.  Having  a  black  throat. 

BLAcK'-TOED  (blak'tod),  a.     Having  black  toes. 

BLACK'-TRESSED  (-trest),  a.  Having  black 
tresses.  Scott. 

BlAck'-TWITCH,  n.  {Dot.)  A  noxious  weed  in 
wet  grounds.  Farm.  Ency. 

BLAcK'-VI^'A^ED  (bmk'viz'?jd),  a.  Having  a 
black  countenance.  Marston. 

BLAcK'-VOM-|T,  n.  A  discharge  from  the  stom- 
ach of  substances  of  a  black  appearance,  as  in 
yellow  fever.  Offilvie. 

BLAcK'-WASH  (-tvSsh),  n.  A  lotion  composed 
of  calomel  and  lime-water.  Brande. 

BLAcK'-WA-TPR,  n.  Phlegm  or  black  bile  on 
the  stomach,  a  disease  in  sheep.  Halliwell. 

BLAcK'-WORK  (-wurk),  n.  Iron  wrought  by 
blacksmiths.  Craiff. 

BLAd'D^R,  n.  [A.  S.  bl(Bdr;  Dut.  blader  ;  Ger. 
blatter.'] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  thin  membranous  bag,  in  the 
body  of  animals,  for  containing  some  fluid  se- 
cretion ;  —  especially  applied  to  the  urinary 
vessel,  either  when  performing  its  function,  or 
when  removed  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  blmlder  should  be  extremely  dilatable  for  receiving 
/ind  containing  the  urine.  /iay. 

I  have  ventured. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders. 
These  many  summers,  in  a  sea  of  glory.  Shak. 

2.  A  blister  ;  a  pustule.  Johnson. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  pericarp  or  seed  vessel  which 
appears  as  if  inflated.  Offilvie. 

BLAD'neR,  V.  a.  To  puff  up  ;  to  fill  with  wind. 
"  That  bladdered  him."  Feltham. 

BLAD'DgRED  (biad'derd),  p.  a.  Swelled  like  a 
bladder.     "  A  bladdered  greatness."      Dryden. 

BLAD'DgR-KELP,  n.     A  marine  plant.       Kirby. 

BLAd'D?R-NUT,  n.  (Bot.)  A  tree,  having  its 
fruit  membranaceous  and  inflated  like  a  bladder  ; 
Staphylea :  —  the  fruit  of  the  Staphylea.  Gray. 

BLAd'D?R-SEN'NA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  of  the 
genus  Cohctea,  and  its  fruit  which  is  contained 
in  pods  inflated  like  a  bladder.  Loudon. 

BLAd'DPR-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  which  has 
large  inflated  capsules  ;  Staphylea.       Bigelow. 

BLAd'O^R-WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  The  name 
of  some  species  of  aquatic  plants  of  the  genus 
Vtricularia.  Wood. 
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BLAd'D^R-Y,   a.    Resembling,  or   containing,  a 
bladder  or  bladders.  (Jraig. 

BLADE,   n.     [Gr.   TrAardj,   broad ;   A.  S.  blted,  a 
shoot,  a  branch  ;  Ger.  blatt,  a  leaf ;  Dut.  blad^ 

1.  {Bot.)  The  green  shoot  and  leaf  of  grass, 
corn,  or  of  any  similar  vegetable ;  the  expand- 
ed portion  of  leaves  and  of  unguicolate  petals 
and  sepals;  lamina. —  See  Leaf.  Gray. 

The  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself;  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  alter  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.     Mark  iv.  26. 

2.  The  sharp  or  cutting  part  of  a  sword, 
knife,  &c.,  as  distinguished  from  the  handle. 

Be  this  his  sword,  whose  blade  of  brass  displays 

A  ruddy  gleam,  whose  hiit  a  silver  blaze.  Pope. 

3.  {Anat.)  The  broad,  flat  bone,  of  a  triangu- 
lar shape,  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
shoulder ;  the  scapula,  or  scapular  bone ;  the 
shoulder-bone  ;  the  blade-bone.  Dunylison. 

4.  {Naut.)  The  flat  part  of  an  oar.        Dana. 

5.  {Arch.)  One  of  the  principal  rafters  of  a 


roof. 

6.  A  gay,  dashing  fellow. 


Weale. 


Flushed  with  his  wealth,  the  thoughtless  blade 
Despised  frugality  and  trade.  Cotton. 

BLAdE,  V.  a.    To  furnish  with  a  blade.  Johnson. 

BLAdE'-BONE,  n.  The  scapula,  or  bone  of  the 
shoulder;  the  shoulder-bone.  Pope. 

BLAD'gD,  a.  Having  blades  or  spires.  "  B lad- 
ed grass."  Shak. 

BLADE'-FISH,  n.  {Ich.)  The  Xiphicthis  Rus- 
sellii  of  Swainson,  an  extraordinary  fish  of  In- 
dia, having  a  thin  body,  like  a  sword,  two  feet 
eight  inches  in  length.  Craig. 

BLAde'-MET-AL,  n.    Metal  for  blades.    Milton. 

BLADE'SMITH,  n.     A  sword  cutler.  Huloet. 

BlAe  (bla),  n.  [Scottish.]  1.  4|^  thin  plate ;  a 
scale ;  lamina. 

2.  A  rough  part  of  wood  left  in  consequence 
of  boring  or  sawing.  Jamieson. 

BLAE'BER-RY,  n.  Same  as  Bleabekuy.  Ogilvie. 

BLAIN,  n.     [A.  S.  blegen,  a  blister.] 

1.  A  pustule  ;  a  botch  ;  a  sore. 

Botches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  imboss.       Milton. 

2.  {Farriery.)  An  inflammation  or  eruption 
on  the  tongues  of  animals.  Farm.  Ency. 

BLAM'A-BLE,  a.  Deserving  censure  ;  culpable  ; 
censurable  ;  reprehensible  ;  faulty.        Dryden. 

BLAM'A-BLE-NESS,  n.   Culpableness.  Whitlock. 

BLAm'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  liable  to  cen- 
sure; culpably;  censurably.  Ayliffe. 

BLAME,  v.  a.     [It.  biasimare;  Fr.  blamer.']     [i. 

BLAMED  ;    pp.    BLAMING,    BLAMED.] 

1.  To  censure ;    to  charge  with  fault. 

Each  finding,  like  a  friend. 
Something  to  blanie  and  something  to  commend.    Pope. 

2.  f  To  blemish  ;  to  bring  reproach  upon. 
"  She  blamed  her  noble  blood."  Spenser. 

To  be  to  blame,  to  be  blainable.  —  See  BLAME,  n. 
Syn.  —  See  Accuse. 

BLAME,  n.  [Fr.  blame.']  1.  Imputation  of  a  fault ; 
censure. 

They  lay  the  blam£  on  the  poor  little  ones,  to  divert  it  from 
themselves.  Locke. 

2.  That  which  deserves  censure  ;  fault. 

That  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in 
love.  Eph.  i.  4. 

3.  t  Injury  ;  hurt. 

And,  glancing  down  his  shield,  from  blame  him  fairly  blest. 

Spenser. 

S^'  "  There  is  a  peculiar  structure  of  this  word," 
says  Ur.  Johnson,  "  in  which  it  is  not  very  evident 
whether  it  be  a  noun  or  a  verb ;  but  T  conceive  it  to 
be  the  noun  ;  "  as  in  the  phrase,  "  He  is  to  blame," 
which  is  equivalent  to  "  He  is  blamable,  worthy  of 
blame,  or  to  be  blamed." 

Syn.  —  See  Reprehension. 

BLAme'FUL,  a.    Culpable  ;  blamable.  Shak. 

BL.AME'Fi)L-LY,  ad.  In  a  culpable  manner; 
blamably.        '  Craig. 

BLAme'L^SS,  a.  Free  from  blame;  irreproach- 
able ;  unblemished ;  unspotted  ;  spotless ;  fault- 
less ;  innocent. 

Be  diligent,  that  ye  may  be  found  of  him  in  peace,  with- 
out spot,  and  blameless.  2  Pet.  iii.  J4. 

Syn. —  A  blameless  character  is  one  that  is  free 
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from  blame  or  censure ;  a  spotle.$s,  unspotted,  or  un 
blemished  character  is  one  against  which  no  charge 
lias  been  brought  ;  an  irreproachable  character  is  one 
agauist  which  no  charge  can  be  brought.  Unblem 
ished  reputation  ;  irreproachable  conduct ;  an  innocent 

BLAme'L5SS-LY,  ad.  Innocently.  Hammond. 
BLAME'LPSS-JVESS,  n.  Freedom  from  blame; 
•  innocence.  Hammond. 

^^/^M'pR,  n.  One  who  blames;  a  censurer. 
'  Blamers  of  the  times."  Donne. 

BLAME'WOR-THI-NESS  (blam'wur-the-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  deserving  blame.  A.  Smith. 

BLAmE'WOR-THY  (blam'wur-the),  a.  Worthy 
of  blame  or  cens'ure ;  culpable.  Butler. 

BLAn'CARD,  n.  [Fr.  blanchard;  blanc,  white.] 
{Com.)  A  kind  of  linen  cloth  manufactured  in 
Normandy.  Jioag. 

!  BLAnCH  (12),  V.  a.  [Fr.  blanchir ;  blanc,  white.] 
\i.  blanched;  pp.  blanching,  blanched.] 

1.  To  make  white  ;  to  whiten  ;  to  bleach. 

You  can  behold  such  sights. 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks. 
When  mme  are  blanched  with  fear.  Shak. 

2.  To  strip  or  peel,  as  the  rind  or  husk  of 
fruits. 

Their  suppers  may  be  biscuit,  raisins,  and  a  few  blanched 
almonds.  Whieman. 

3.  t  To  slur  ;  to  pass  over  ;  to  shift  off. 

A  man  horribly  cheats  his  own  soul,  who,  upon  any  pre- 
tence, forsakes  or  blanches  the  true  principles  of  religion. 

Gmxlman. 

Blanched  copper,  (Chem.)  an  alloy  of  eight  ounces 
of  copper  and  half  an  ounce  of  neutral  arsenical  salt, 
fused  with  a  flux  made  of  calcined  borax,  charcoal 
dust,  and  line  powdered  glass.  Francis. 

Syn.  —  See  Whiten. 

BLAnch,  v.  n.     1.  To  grow  white. 
2.  To  evade  ;  to  shift. 

Books  will  speak  plain,  when  counsellors  blanch.     Bacon. 

BLAncH'PR,  n.    1.  One  who  blanches  or  whitens. 

2.  Any  thing  set  round  a  wood  to  keep  the 
deer  in  it. 

3.  A  man  employed  to  keep  deer  in  a  wood. 

Halliwell. 
BLAnCH'-FARM,  n.  [Fr.  blanc,  white,  and  A.  S. 
feorm,  or  fearme,  food,  provisions,  a  farm.] 
{Old  Eng.  Lata.)  White  farm  or  white  rent; 
i.  e.,  rent  paid  in  silver,  and  not  in  cattle  or 
provisions.  —  See  Black-mail.  Burnll. 

BLANCH-IM'E-T?R,  n.  [blanch  and  Gr.  ^LfTp6v,  a 
measure.]  {Chem.)  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  bleaching  power  of  certain  chemical 
agents.  Smart. 

BLAnCH'JNG,  n.  1.  The  art  or  the  act  of  making 
any  thing  white.  Craig. 

2.  {Hort.)  The  whitening  of  the  stems, 
stalks,  and  leaves  of  plants  by  covering  them 
with  earth  so  as  to  exclude  the  action  of  light. 

Brande. 

3.  {Cookery.)  The  stripping  or  peeling  of 
almonds.  Craig. 

4.  {Coining.)  The  operation  performed  on 
the  planchets  or  pieces  of  silver  to  give  them 
the  requisite  lustre  and  brightness.  Craig. 

5.  The  operation  of  covering  iron  plates  with 
a  thin  coat  of  tin.  Craig. 

f  (bli-nionj')  [blo-nionj  ,  Wo. 
BLj1JVC-M.^JVGER  \  Ash;  blSng-niongy.h',  .Sot.], 
n.  [Fr.  blanc,  white,  and  manger,  food.]  A 
confected  white  jelly  ;  food  made  principally  of 
milk  mixed  with  a  solution  or  infusion  of  some 
gelatinous  substance,  such  as  isinglass  or  sea- 
moss,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  variously  fla- 
vored with  essences  or  essential  oils.  W.  Ency. 
JS£g'  Written  Iwth  blanc-manff-er  and  blanc-mange  by 
good  authorities ;  though  more  commonly  written 
blar^c-manger. 

BLAND,  a.  [L.  blandus,  of  a  smooth  tongue, 
flattering,  pleasant ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  blando.]  Soft ; 
mild;  gentle.     "V sapors  bland."  Milton. 

tBLAN-DA'TION,  n.  Apiece  of  flattery;  blan- 
dishment. Camden. 

t  BLAN-DIL'O-aufiNCE,  n.  [L.  hlandiloquentia  ; 
blandus,  flattering,  and  loquor,  to  speak.]  Fair 
and  flattering  speech;  courteous  language; 
compliment.  Glos.  Anglicana  Nova,  1707. 
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fBLAN'Dl-MfiNT,  n.    [L.  6tondim«i<Mm.l  Blan- 
dishment. Burnet. 

BLAN'I)|SH,   t'.  rt.      [L.   blandior,   to   caress,   to 
flatter;   Fr.   blandir;  It.  blandire.]     [t.    hlan- 

i)I»HKI)  ;  ;jp.  Itl-ANUISHINO,   llLANUISHEU.l     To 

soothe  ;  to  flatter  ;  to  smooth  ;  to  soften.  "  hlan- 
diahed  parleys."  Milton. 

BKAN'L)|SI{,  r.  n.    To  be  courteous  in  behavior 
or  in  language. 

She,  hlnndiiJiing,  by  Dunimore  drivci  along.     Drayton. 


blAnuish-^r,  n. 

who  flatters. 


One  who   blandishes  ;    one 
Cotgrave. 


BLAN'DISH-Ing,  n.    Blandishment.    Beaumont. 

BLAN'D|SII-MftNT,  n.  Act  of  blandishing ;  soft 
words ;  kind  treatment. 

When  all  the  hlnwlishmrnt*  of  life  are  gone. 

The  coward  uncakK  to  death,  the  brave  live  on.     Sewell. 

BLAND'N?SS,  n.  State  of  being  bland;  mild- 
ness. Chalmers. 

BLlJf-OUILLE',  n.  A  small  coin  of  Barbary, 
value  about  three  half  pence  sterling ;  —  written 
also  blanquil.  Craig. 

BlAnk,  rt.  [A.  S.  blican,  to  shine,  to  glitter; 
Ger.  blank,  blank,  bright,  bare;  blinken,  to 
shine.  —  Sp.  bianco ;  Fr.  blanc,  white.] 

1.  White.    "  The  blunk  moon."  Milton. 

2.  Void   of  %vritten    or   printed   characters. 
"  Blank  charters."     "  Blank  page."  Shak. 

3.  Pale   from   fear,    astonishment,  or  grief; 
confounded ;  dispirited. 

Adam,  soon  aa  he  heard 
The  fatal  treB|>a8«  done  bv  Eve,  amazed, 


Astonicd  atood,  and  lAa 
'Tia  all  blank  sadness  or  continual  fears. 


Pope. 

4.  Without  rhyme ;  as,  blank  verse,  i.  e. 
verse  void  or  bare  of  rhyme ;  —  applied  particu- 
larly to  the  unrhymcd  heroic  verse  of  five  feet, 
such  as  that  used  by  Milton  in  Paradise  Lost. 

Blank  indorsement,  the  indorsement  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
chance  or  promissory  note  by  merely  writing  the 
name  of  the  inilorser,'without  mentioning  any  person 
to  whom  the  bill  or  note  is  to  be  paid  ;— called  alsoan 
indorsement  tit  blank.  BurriU. 

BLANK,  M.     fit.  bianco;  Sp.  bianco;  Fr.  blanc.] 

1.  A  void  space  on  paper. 

I  cannot  write  a  paper  full,  as  I  used  to  do;  and  yet  I  will 
not  forgive  a  Maiiib  of  half  au  inch  from  you.  Swift. 

2.  A  paper  unwritten,  or  a  printed  form  con- 
taining such  words  as  are  common  in  legal  doc- 
uments, as  deeds,  &c.,  with  spaces  left  to  be 
filled  by  particular  names,  dates,  amounts,  &c., 
to  suit  dilferent  cases. 

3.  Any  thing  without  marks  or  characters. 

For  his  thoughts, 
Would  they  were  blanlcf,  rather  than  filled  with  me.  Shot. 

4.  A  lot  by  which  nothing  is  gained,  or  on 
which  no  prize  is  marked. 

In  Fortune's  lottery  lies 
A  heap  of  blanks  lilie  this  for  one  small  prize.     Dryden. 

5.  The  white  point  to  which  an  arrow  or  a 
shot  is  directed  ;  point-blank  ;  aim ;  object. 

As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank.  Shak. 

6.  pi.  t  A  mode  of  extortion  by  which  blank 
papers  were  given  to  the  agents  of  the  crown, 
■wluch  they  were  to  fill  up  as  they  pleased,  to  au- 
thorize the  demands  they  chose  to  make. 


And  daily  new  exactions  are  devised. 

As  blank*,  benevolence,  and  I  wot  not  what. 


Shak. 


7.  tAn  ancient  English  coin  worth  about 
eight  pence :  —  also  a  1*  rench  coin  of  half  that 
value.  Gayton. 

8.  A  disk  of  metal  uncoined.  Clarke. 

BLAnk,  v.  a.     [t.   blanked;  pp.  blanking, 

BLANKED.] 

1.  To  confuse  ;  to  confound  ;  to  depress. 

If  the  atheist,  when  he  dies,  should  find  that  his  aoul  re- 
mains, how  will  this  man  be  amazed  and  ManJtcdl    TiUotaon. 

2.  To  cft'ace  ;  to  annul. 

All  former  pnr|>nsca  were  blanked.  Sinner. 

BLAnk'-BAR,  n.  {Law.)  A  plea  in  an  action  of 
trespass  obliging  the  plaintiff  to  assign  the  cer- 
tain place  where  the  trespass  was  committed ; 
—  called  also  common  bar.  BurriU. 

BLAnk'-cAr'TRID^R,  n.  (Mil.)  A  cartridge 
containing  powder  only.  Booth. 

BLANK'-DOOR  (-(I8r),  n.  (Arch.)  A  sinking  in 
a  wall  made  to  resemble  a  door.  Ogilvie. 


BLAnK'JT,  n.     [Fr.  blanchet.] 

1.  A  soft,  coarsely  woven,  woollen  cloth  used 
for  beds,  for  coverings  of  horses.  Sec. 

Then  with  ta|M-stry, 
Best  sheets  and  fjanketn  make  his  b<-d.        Chapman. 

2.  {Ijetter-press  Printing.)  The  cloth  used  in 
stuffing  the  tympan.  Craig. 

3.  (Cloth  Printing.)  The  cover  of  the  print- 
ing table.  Craig. 

4.  [Fr.  blanqurtte.]     (Bot.)  A  delicate  sum- 
tner  pear ;  —  also  written  blanquet.        Johnson. 

BLANK'^T,  v.  a.  [t.  BLANKEtED  ;  pp.  BLANKET- 
ING, BLANKETED.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  blanket. 

My  face  I'll  grime  with  flithi 
Blanket  my  loins;  tie  all  my  hair  in  knuta.  Shot. 

2.  To  toss  in  a  blanket,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment or  in  derision. 

Let  'em  be  cudgelled  out  of  doors  by  our  groomst 

We  'II  have  our  men  blaiiket  'em  V  the  haU.       IS.  Jonton. 

BLAnK'(;T-ING,  n.  1.  Act  of  tossing  in  a  blank- 
et for  punishment  or  in  derision. 

That  affair  of  the  blanketing  happened  to  thee  for  the  fkult 
thou  wast  guilty  of.  Sinoltetfi  Don  (Juixote. 

2.  Cloth  or  materials  for  blankets. 

BLAnk'LY,  ad.  In  a  blank  manner;  with  con- 
fusion. 

BLAnk'N^SS,  n.    State  of  being  blank.   Eiting. 

BLANK-VERSE',  n.  Unrhymed  metrical  lan- 
guage;—  particularly  the  heroic  verse  of  five 
feet,  without  rhyme.  Cowper. 

BLANK'-WIN-D6w,  n.  (Arch.)  A  sinking  in  a 
wall  made  to  resemble  a  window.  Ogilvie. 

BlAre,  v.  n.  [Ger.  blarren ;  Dut.  blaeren,  to  cry 
out.]     To  bellow ;  to  roar,     [r.]  Skinner. 

BLArE,  n.  1.  A  coin  of  Switzerland,  value 
about  one  penny  sterling.  Crabb. 

2.  Noise  ;  roar  ;  sound.  "  The  blare  of  trum- 
pets."    [k.]  Athenaeum. 

BLAR'N^Y,  n.  [Supposed  by  Grose  to  have  been 
derived  from  trie  phrase  "  licking  the  Blarney- 
stone,"  applied  to  incredible  stories  told  of 
climbing  to  a  stone  very  difficult  of  access,  on 
a  castle  of  that  name,  m  the  county  of  Cork, 
Ireland.  But  Dr.  Jamieson  derives  it  from  Fr. 
baliveme,  a  lie,  frivolous  talk.] 

1.  A  marvellous  narration. 

2.  Gross  flattery ;    unmeaning  or  vexatious 
discourse.     [Low.]  Jamieson. 

BLAS-PHEME'  (bl?8-f?m'),  r.  a.  [Gr.  liX.,a^t„tlm, 
to  injure  one's  good  name,  to  defame  ;  /Ji.iirrw, 
to  injure,  and  <t>iiiv,  reputation  ;  L.  bktsphemo ; 
Fr.  blasphemer.]  [i.  blasphemed  ;  pp.  blas- 
pheming, BLASPHEMED.] 
1.  To  speak  evil  of;  to  revile ;  to  calumniate. 


Those-who  fh>m  our  labors  heap  their  board 
Blaspheme  their  feeder,  and  forget  their  lord. 


Pope. 


2.  To  speak  in  terms  of  impious  irreverence 
of  God  or  of  things  sacred ;  to  speak  impiously 
of. 

Thou  didst  blaspheme  God  and  the  king.     I  Kings  uL  10. 

BLAS-PHEME',  V.  n.  To  speak  irreverently  of 
God  or  of  sacred  things. 

I  punished  them  ofl  in  every  synagogue,  and  compelled 
them  to  W(w/(Aeme.  Acts  xxvl.  II. 

BLA8-PHEM'?R  (bl»8-ftni'?r),  n.  One  who  blas- 
phemes. 1  Tim.  i.  13. 

BLAS-PHEM'5R-£ss,  n.  A  female  who  blas- 
phemes. HaU. 

BLAS-PHEM'JNG,  n.    The  act  of  blasphemy. 

BLAs'PHf-MOriS,  a.  [Gr.  pXatr^nfiof ;  L.  blas- 
phemus.]  Partaking  of  blasphemy  ;  impiously 
irreverent  with  regard  to  God  or  to  sacred 
things ;  impious. 

*S~ "  We  gometimoa  hear  this  word  pronounred 
with  the  Decent  on  the  serond  syllable,  like  btas- 
phfme;  and  as  the  word  blasphrmH.i,  in  I.atin,  has 
the  second  syllable  lone,  and  the  English  word  has 
the  same  number  of  syllable!<,  it  has  aa  good  a  right 
to  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  as  sonnroHs,  bitu- 
men, acumen,  Slc.  ;  but  placing  the  accent  on  the  (Irst 
syllable  of  bla.tphemous  is  by  much  the  most  iM>lite, 
as,  unfortunately  for  the  other  pronunciation,  tliough 
a  learned  one,  it  has  twen  adopted  by  the  vulgM." 
H'alker. 

BLAs'PIIg-Mor'S-LV,  ad.  In  a  blaspheinous 
manner ;  impiously.  I  dot. 


BLAs'PM^-MY  (bli«'r(9-inf),  n.     [Or.  QUa^plu ; 
Low  L.  blasphetnia.] 

1.  Detraction ;  calumny. 

lUnMiJirmy  Invariably  im[>Uc*  an  txyftmktm  of  eoatompl 
or  ilef«tatiuo,  and  a  desire  uf  producing  Ibc  Hnc  psHioaf 
in  others.  Dr.  O.  CmmpUO. 

2.  Some  indignity  offered  to  God,  or  to  divine 
things,  in  words  or  in  writing ;  impious  male- 
diction. 

And  he  opened  his  mouth  In  hhmltemp  airainsl  Gnd.  tv 
blaspheme  his  name,  and  his  tabemack,  and  thrm  that  dwrll 
In  heaveu.  Hrr.xM.A. 

tm-  Bhufhrm}/,  u  cognizable  by  llie  law  uf  Eng- 
land, is  described  by  Blacksione  bi  be  '•  denying  Ike 
being  or  providence  of  (iod,  conluinelinua  reproachMi 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,  profane  ncofRng  at  tti«  Holy 
Scripture,  or  ex|Kwing  it  to  contempt  and  ridicule." 
The  ('hristian  religion  is  received  as  a  part  of  th* 
conunon  law  in  the  United  Hiatcs,  as  well  an  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  revile  it  or  its  aiittmr  is  deemed  to  be 
bltuphemjf,  and  an  indictable  offence.     BurriU. 

BLAsT  (12),  n.    [A.  S.  bla-st ;  blastan,  aad-bUrsan, 
to  puff,  to  blow ;  Ger.  blast.] 

1.  A  gust  of  wind ;  wind  impelled  suddenly 
and  with  violence. 

Three  ships  were  hurried  by  the  snothmi  bltul. 

And  on  the  secret  shelve*  With  Airy  cast.  Drftleu. 

2.  The  sound  made  by  blowing  any  wind  in- 
strument. 

He  blew  his  trumpet:  the  angelic  blast 

Filled  all  the  region*.  Millom. 

3.  (Metallurgy.)  A  current  of  air  directed  on 
a  fire  or  furnace  by  a  bellows  or  other  blowing 
machine,  to  produce  great  heat  by  rapid  com- 
bustion. L're. 

One  of  the  greatest  improrement*  ever  made  by  simpta 

'  "         "  .  in- 


means  in  any  nianu&cture  is  the  employinrnt  of  h«>t  air, 
stead  of  the  ordinary  cold  aintf  Uir  alnKMipliere,  in  snpiily* 
Ing  the  blast  of  ftimaces  ibr  smelting  and  founding  iron.  l're. 

4.  (Quarrying.)  The  explosion  made  by  gun- 
powder in  splitting  rocks,  or  by  inflammable 
gases  in  mines.  Buchanan. 

5.  A  blight ;  the  infection  of  any  thing  pesti- 
lential. 

By  the  blast  of  God  they  perish.  Job  iv.  9l 

6.  A  disease  in  the  stomach  of  cattle. 

Farm.  Ency. 
Syn.  — See  Wind. 

BLAst,  r.  a.      [A.  S.  bltrstan,  to  blow;    Dan. 
blo'Se.]     [i.  BLASTED  ;   pp.    bl.vsting,    blast- 
•     ED.] 

1.  To  strike  with  a  sudden  gust  or  destruc* 
tive  wind.  Skelttm, 

2.  To  make  to  wither ;  to  blight ;  to  make 
unproductive  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  annihilate. 

Behold  seven  thin  ears,  and  blasterl  with  the  east  wind. 

aem.xU.1, 

3.  To  injure  ;  to  invalidate. 

He  shows  himself  nialiriou*,  if  be  knows  I  dearrre  endit. 
and  yet  goes  about  to  blast  it.  Sfiilimn/lerl. 

4.  (Quarrying.)  To  rend  asunder,  as  rocks 
by  gunpowder. 

5.  t  To  assail  vrith  noise ;  to  confound. 

Trompet«», 
With  iHttzen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear*.  Skat. 

6.  t  To  blaie  ;  to  nroclaim  abroad.  "  They 
. . .  blasted  .  . .  that  the  Calisians  would  leave 
the  town  desolate."  UttU. 

BLAsT,  V,  n.    To  wither  ;  to  be  blighted. 

Even  so  by  lore  the  young  and  lender  wit 

Is  turned  to  Iblly.  blasttng  in  the  bud.  Siak. 

BLAsT'^D,  p.  a.  Injured  or  destroyed  bv  some 
calamity  ;  blighted.  *'  This  blasted  heath.*  Shak. 

BLAS-TE'Mjt,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  0l6criit,tt,  a  bud, 
a  sprout.] 

1.  (Bot.)  The  part  of  the  embno  comprising 
the  radicle,  plumule,  and  cauliculc.       Lindley. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  homogeneous,  gelatinous, 
and  granular  basis  of  the  ovum ;  the  rudiinpnts 
of  the  different  tissues  in  the  early  stages  of  de- 
velopment. Brattde. 

BLAS-TE'MAL,  o.  Belonging  or  relating  to  a 
blastema.  "  Blattemal  formations."  Uumglison. 

BLAst'^IR,  m."  L  One  who  blasts.  Beau,  it  Fl. 
2.  One  who  blows  a  blast,     [k.]       Langham. 

BLAsT'-FWR-NACE,  n.  A  furnace  supplied  with 
air  by  a  bellow's  or  other  pneumatic  apparatus  ; 
—  used  in  smelting  iron  ores,  and  in  melting 
cast  iron  and  other  refractory  metals.  l're. 

BLAsT'ING,  n.     1.  A  blast ;  a  blight. 

I  have  smitten  you  with  bUutia0  and  mildew.    Amtoi  It.  >l 
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2.  {Quarnjing .)    The   operation   of  rending 
.rocks  asunder  by  means  of  gunpowder ;    explo- 
sion. Francis. 
BLAst'JNG,  p.  a.     That  blasts  ;  blighting. 

t  BLAST'MpNT,  n.  Sudden  stroke  of  infection  ; 
blast.     "  Contagious  blastments."  Shak. 

BLAS-TO-CAR'POyS,  a.  [Gr.  dXaarif,  a  gemi, 
and  *r<p7rd«,  fruit.]  {Bot.)  Germinating  inside 
of  the  pericarp.  Brande. 

BLAs'TO-DKRM,  11.  [Gr.  0).,<TT6i,  a  germ,  and 
iipiiii,  the  skin.]  The  granular  membrane  in 
the  yolk  of  an  egg;  the  seat  of  development  of 
all  parts  of  the  body  of  birds.  Brande. 

BLAsT'-PIPE,  n.  {Mech.)  A  pipe  in  a  locomo- 
tive engine  to  convey  the  waste  steam  up  the 
chimney,  and  quicken  the  fire.  Kclland. 

t  BLAs'TY,  a.     Causing  blast.  Boyle. 

BLA'TA-NT,   a.     [L.  halo,  to  bleat;  A.  S.  hlatan, 
to  bleat ;  Fr.  blatant.']     Bellowing  as  a  calf. 
You  learned  tins  language  from  the  blatant  beast.  Dryden. 

f  BLAtcH,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hlacian,  to  blacken.]  To 
blacken  ;  to  blotch.  —  See  Blotch. 

No  man  can  like  to  be  smutted  and  blatcheil  in  his  face. 

Harmar. 

BLATE,  a.  [Icel.  bland,  soft ;  Ger.  blide,  bash- 
ful.] Bashful ;  timid.  [NoEth  of  England  and 
Scotland.]  Brockett. 

fBLAT-pR-A'TION,  n.  [L.  blatero,  blateratus, 
to  babbloj     Noise.  Coles. 

BLAT'TpR,  V.  n.  [L.  blatero.  to  babble  ;  to  prate.] 
To  make  a  senseless  noise,     [ii.]  Spenser. 

BLAt'T^R-RR,  71.  One  who  blatters;  a  bluster- 
er,    [u.]  Smart. 

BLAT'TfR-ING,  n.    A  senseless  prating.       Lee. 

tBLAT-T^R-OON',  n.     A  babbler.  Howell. 

BlAuw'BOK,  n.  (Zoil.)  A  species  of  antelope  ; 
—  so  called  from  its  dark  blue  color.  Eng.  Cye. 

BLAY,  n.  (/cA.)  A  small  river  fish;  the  bleak, 
or  white-bait.  Johnson. 

BLAZE,  n.     [A.  S.  blwse ;  Ger.  bldsse.'] 

1.  A  stream  of  light  made  by  volatile  com- 
bustible matter  in  a  state  of  ignition  ;  a  flame. 

Tlie  blaze  is  past,  but  a  small  thing  would  make  it  flame 
again.  Shak. 

2.  Publication  ;  wide  diffusion  of  report. 

For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame?  Milton. 

3.  {Farriery.)  A  white  mark  upon  a  horse's 
forehead.  P.  Cyc. 

4.  A  mark  made  on  trees,  by  removing  a 
piece  of  the  bark,  so  that  a  traveller  or  surveyor 
may  identify  a  certain  route  through  a  forest. 
[Local,  U.  S.]  Carlton. 

Syn.— See  Flame. 

BLAZE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  blwse,  a  blaze  ;  blcesan,  to 
blow ;  Ger.  blasen,  to  blow ;  Fr.  blaser,  to  burn.] 

\i.  blazed;  pp.  HLAZING,   IJLAZED.] 

1.  To  burn  with  a  flame ;  as,  "  The  fire 
blazes." 

2.  To  throw  out  light,  as  a  flame. 

The  third  fair  mom  now  blazed  upon  the  main.     Pojx. 

3.  To  be  conspicuous.  Johnson. 

BLAZE,  V.  a.     [Fr.  blasonner.'] 

1.  To  publish ;  to  make  known. 

Such  music  worthiest  were  to  blaze 

The  peerless  height  of  her  immortal  praise.        Milton. 

2.  +To  set  forth  or  explain  armorial  ensigns  ; 
to  blazon. 

You  should  have  blazed  it  thus;  he  bears  a  tierce  sable 
between  two  tierces  or.  I'eacham. 

3.  To  mark,  as  trees,  by  taking  off  a  piece  of 
the  bark.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Hoffman. 

BLAZ'^R,  n.  One  who  blazes.  "Babblers  of 
folly  and  blazers  of  crime."  Spenser. 

BLAz'ING,  p.  a.     Giving  a  bright  flame  ;  flaming. 

BLAZ'|NG-STAR,  n.     A  comet.  Ferguson. 

BLA'ZON  (bla'zn),  v.  a.  [It.  hlasonare  ;  Fr.  bla- 
sonner.'l  [i.  blazoned  ;  pp.  blazoning,  bla- 
zoned.] 

1.  To  explain  the  figures  on  ensigns  armo- 
rial. 

King  Kdward  gave  to  them  the  coat  of  arms,  which  I  am 
not  herald  enough  to  blazon  into  English.  Addison. 


2.  To  deck  ;  to  embellish  ;  to  adorn. 

She  blazons  in  dread  smiles  her  hideous  form.  Oarth. 

3.  To  celebrate  ;  to  extol  publicly. 

One  that  excels  the  quirk  of  blazoning  pens.        S/iak. 

4.  To  blaze  abroad ;  to  proclaim. 

Blazoning  our  injustice  every  where.  Shak. 

BLA'ZON  (bla'zn),  V.  n.  To  make  a  brilliant  fig- 
ure ;  to  shine,     [ii.]  Chalmers. 

BLA'ZON  (bla'zn),  n.  L  The  art  of  drawing  or 
of  explaining  coats  of  arms  ;  blazonry. 

Proceed  unto  beasts  that  are  given  in  arms,  and  teach  me 
what  I  ouglit  to  observe  in  their  blazon.  Peacham, 

2.  The  drawing  or  representation  on  coats  of 
arms. 

Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest, 

With  loyal  blazon,  evermore  be  blest.  Shak. 

3.  Proclamation ;  publication. 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 

To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.  Shak. 

4.  Ostentatious  exhibition. 

Men  con  over  their  pedigrees,  and  obtrude  the  blazon  of 
their  exploits  upon  the  country.  Collier. 

BLA'ZON-^R  (bla'zn-er),  n.  L  One  who  blazons  ; 
a  herald. 

2.  A  slanderer.  Cotgrave. 

BLA'ZON-RY  (bla'zn-re),  n.  The  art  of  drawing 
coats  of  arms ;  the  art  of  deciphering  coats  of 
arms  ;  emblazonry  ;  heraldry.  Peacham. 

BLEA  [ble,  K.  Sm.;  bla,  Ja.'j,  n.  [Perhaps  from 
Icel.  olar  ;  Scottish  bla,  livid,  pale.]  The  wood 
just  under  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Chambers. 

BLEA'BER-RY,  n.  (Bot.)  The  name  given  in 
Scotland  to  a  species  of  plant  found  in  woods 
and  heathy  places,  having  a  large  globular, 
black  glaucous  fruit ;  Vaccinium  uliginosum  ; 
—  called  also  blaeberry.  Loudon. 

BLEACH  (blech),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  blcecan,  to  fade,  to 
bleach ;  Ger.  bleichen,  to  whiten  ;  Fr.  blanchir, 
to  whiten.]  \i.  bleached;  pp.  bleaching, 
bleached.] 

1.  To  whiten  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  to  make 
white. 

By  the  sun  refined, 
Bask  in  his  beams,  and  bleach  me  in  the  wind.  Dryden. 

2.  {Manufac.)  To  whiten  textile  substances, 
as  cotton,  wool,  &c.,  by  exposing  them  to  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays,  air,  and  moisture,  or 
to  ''frtain  chemical  agents,  as  sulphurous  acid, 
ciiiorine,  &c.  Vre. 

Syn.  —  See  Whitem. 
BLEACH  (blech),  v.  n.     To  grow  white. 

The  white  sheet  bleachinti  in  the  open  field.  Shak. 

BLEACH'pR,  n.     One  who  bleaches.     Sherwood. 

BLEACH'5R-Y,  n.  A  place  for  bleaching  cloths; 
a  bleacher's  office  or  grounds.  Pennant. 

BLEACH'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  making  white, 
or  the  process  of  growing  white. 

2.  {Chem.)  The  art  of  whitening  the  various 
fabrics  used  for  clothing  and  other  purposes. 
This  is  effected  by  exposure  to  the  action  of 
light,  air,  and  moisture,  or  to  chemical  agents, 
as  sulphurous  acid  and  chlorine.  Ure. 

Bleaching  powder,  chloride  of  lime,  obtained  by  ex- 
[)osing  slaked  lime  to  the  action  of  clilorine;— called 
also  oxymuriate  of  lime.  Brande. 

BLEAK,  a.  [A.  S.  bleac,  or  blac,  pale,  bleak  ; 
Dan.  bleg  ;    Ger.  bleich.\ 

1.  tPale, 

You  look  very  ill,  methinks;  have  you  been  sick  of  late? 
Troth,  very  bleak;  doth  she  not?  Middleton. 

2.  Exposed  to  the  wind  or  to  cold.  "  The 
bleak  Atlantic  shore."  Pope. 

3.  Cold  ;  chill ;  piercing. 

Entreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips, 
And  comfort  me  with  cold.  Shak. 

BLEAK,  n.  [A.  S.  bl(ege.]  A  small  river  fish  of 
the  carp  kind.  —  See  Blay. 

The  bleak,  or  fresh-water  sprat,  is  ever  in  motion,  and 
therefore  called  by  some  the  river  swallow.  Walton. 

BLEAK'JSH,  a.     Moderately  bleak.  Craig. 

BL6aK'LY,  ad.   In  a  bleak  manner ;  coldly.  May. 

BLEAK'NfSS,  n.  State  of  being  bleak;  cold- 
ness. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nova  Zembla  go  naked,  without  com- 
plaining of  the  bleakness  of  the  air.  Addiaon. 


t  BLEAK'Y,  a.    Bleak  ;  cold. 


Dryden. 


BLEAR,  a.     [Dut.  hlaer,  Sw.  blaere,  a  blister.] 

1.  Dim  with  rheum  or  water. 

It  is  a  tradition  that  blear  eyes  affect  sound  eyes.      Jiacon, 

2.  Blinding ;  producing  dimness  of  vision. 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion.       Milton. 

BLEAR,  n.  Something  dimming  the  sight.  Ogilvie. 

BLEAR,  V.  a.  \i.  BLEAiiED ;  pp.  blearing, 
bleaked.] 

1.  To  make  the  eyes  sore  or  dim  with  rheum. 

Is't  not  a  pity,  now,  that  tickling  rheums 

Should  ever  tease  the  lungs  anablear  the  sight 

Of  oracles  like  these  ?  Covrper. 

2.  To  make  the  sight  obscure  or  dim. 

This  may  stand  for  a  pretty,  superficial  argument,  to  blear 
our  eyes,  and  lull  us  asleep  in  security.  lialeiyh. 

BLEAR'^D  (bler'ed  or  blerd),  ^.  a.  Made  dim  or 
sore  with  rheum. 

All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared  sights 

Arc  spectacled  to  see  him.  Shak. 

BLEAR'?D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  bleared  ; 
—  formerly  written  bleareyedness.        Wiseman. 

BLEAR'-EYE,  n.  (Med.)  A  chronic  catarrhal 
inflammation  in  the  eyelids  ;  lippitude.  Hoblyn. 

BLEAR'-EYED  (blEr'id),  a.    1.  Having  sore  eyes. 
"  Crook-backed  .  .  .  and  blear-eyed."  Sackrille. 
2.  Wanting  in  discernment.      "  His  under- 
standing is  blear-eyed."  Butler. 

BLEAT  (blet),  v.  n.  [L.  balo,  to  bleat ;  A.  S.  bliB- 
tan ;  Dut.  bheten.']  \i.  bleated  ;  pp.  bleat- 
ing, BLEATED.]     To  cry  as  a  sheep.  Shak. 

We  were  as  twinned  lambs,  that  did  fVisk  i'  the  sun. 
And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other.  Shak. 

BLEAT,  n.  The  cry  of  a  sheep  or  lamb.  "  The 
bleat  of  sheep."  Coicper. 

BLEAT'ING,  n.  The  cry  of  lambs  or  of  sheep  ; 
a  cry  like  that  of  sheep.  "  Hearing  the  blcat- 
ing  of  their  lambs."  Chapman. 

BLEB,  n.     [Ger.  bliihen,  to  swell.] 

1.  A  blister  ;  a  bladdery  tumor.  Skinner. 

2.  An  air-bubble  in  water  or  glass.    "Exper- 
iments of  freezing  water  without  blebs."  Sprat. 

Thick  pieces  of  glass,  fit  for  large  optic  glasses,  are  rarely 
to  be  had  without  Wefcs.  I'hiloa.  IViuif. 

BLEB'BY,  a.     Full  of  blebs.  Clarke. 

BLED,  i.  &  p.  from  bleed.      See  Bleed. 

fBLEE,  n.  [A.  S.  bleo.]  Color;  complexion. 
"  Bright  of  blee."  Chaucer. 

BLEED,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  bledan ;  Ger.  bluten  ;  Dut. 
bloedett.]     [i.  bled  ;  pp.  bleeding,  bled.] 

1.  To  lose  blood,  as  by  a  wound. 

Patriots  have  toiled,  and  in  their  country's  cause 

Jiled  nobly.  Coieper. 

2.  To  die  by  slaughter. 

The  Iamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 

Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play?        Pope. 

3.  To  drop  as  blood. 

For  me  the  balm  shall  bleed  and  amber  flow, 

The  coral  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow.  Pope. 

BLEED,  t>.  a.     To  let,  or  take,  blood  from. 

At  his  request,  he  [Washington]  was  bleil  by  one  of  his 
overseers.  Sjiark". 

BLEED'ING,  n.  A  discharge  of  blood;  blood- 
letting. Crahb. 

t  BLEIN  (blen),  n.  [A.  S.  blegen,  a  blister;  Dut. 
blcin.]     A  pustule.  —  See  Blain.  Chancer. 

BLEIT  (blet),  a.  [Icel.  blatid,  soft;  Get.  hlrde.] 
Bashful.     [Provincial.]  —  See  Blate.    Wright. 

BLEM'ISH,  V.  a.  [Gr.  (i/.rjiia,  a  wound  ;  Nor.  Fr. 
blesmish,  blesmys,  broken  ;  Fr.  blemir,  to  grow 
pale.]  [i.  blemished  ;  pp.  blemishing,  blem- 
ished.] 

1.  To  mark  with  any  deformity. 

These  eyes  would  not  endure  that  beauty's  wreck; 
You  should  not  Ucimsh  it,  if  I  stood  by.  Shak. 

2.  To  defame  ;  to  vilify  ;  to  traduce. 

Those  who  endeavor  to  blemifh  his  character  incur  the 
complicated  guilt  of  slander  and  peijury.  Addtson. 

BLEM'ISH,  n.  1.  A  mark  of  deformity ;  any 
thing  that  diminishes  beauty  ;  an  imperfection  ; 
a  defect ;  a  stain  ;  a  flaw  ;  a  fault. 

If  a  man  cause  a  blemish  in  his  neighbor,  as  he  hath  done, 
so  shall  it  be  done  to  him.  Lerit.  xxiv.  19. 

These  eves,  though  clear. 
To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot. 
Bereft  of  sight,  their  seeing  have  forgot.  Milton. 
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2.  Reproach  ;  disgrace ;  dishonor. 

Th»t  you  have  been  earncat  ihouM  be  no  bkmtMh  or  dli- 
gRNlit  at  all  unto  you.  Hooker. 

gyix,  —  A  blemhk  tarniahes  or  diininiHhes  beauty  ; 
a  stain  or  taint  H|H)ilg  ;  a  spot,  speck,  or /aw  (li8h|;>ireM. 
A  blemish  i»  rerlifled  ;  a  stain  wi|>eU  out ;  a  spot  or 
spff.k  removed.  —  A  blemish  in  a  (hie  painting;  dtifea 
in  speech  ;  a  fault  in  worlcinanship. 
BL6m'|!jiH-l68S,  a.  Without  blemish  or  spot. 
"  A  life  in  all  so  blemishless"  Fettham. 

tBLfeM'|8H-M£NT,  n.    Disgrace.      Bp.  Morton. 

OLfi.NCH,  V.  n.  [Ger.  bleichcn ;  Fr.  blanchir,  to 
make  white,  to  grow  white.  —  See  Blanch.] 
To  shrink ;  to  start  back  ;  to  flinch,    [r.] 

I'll  observe  his  luokf; 
I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick;  if  he  but  blench, 
1  know  my  counie.  Shak. 

They  were  not  afraid  steadily  to  look  in  the  fiice  of  that 

Staring  and  dazzling  InHuence,  at  wliich  the  eye*  of  oaglei 
avc  Oenched.  Jiurke. 

t  BLENCH,  V.  a.  To  hinder ;  to  obstruct ;  to  balk. 

The  rebels  besieged  them  by  carrying  up  great  trusses  of 
hay  before  them,  to  blench  thff  defendant'!  sight,  and  dead 
their  shot.  Carew. 

t  BLENCH,  n.    A  shrinking ;  a  start.  Shak. 

t  BL6NCH'?R,  n.  He  who  or  that  which  fright- 
ens. Beau.  §  Fl. 

BI.Ei\CH'-HOLD-JNG,  n.  {Law.)  A  qiirtrent  paid 
in  silver.  Blackstotie. 

BLEND,  V.  a.  [t.  BLENDED  (t  BLENT)  ;  pp.  BLEND- 
ING, BLENDED  (f  BLENT).] 

1.  [Goth,  blandan  ;  A.  S.  b/endan ;  Dan. 
blaiide.]  To  mingle ;  to  mix ;  to  intermix  or 
confound. 

He  had  his  calmer  influence;  and  his  mien 

Uid  love  and  majesty  tugetlier  blend.  Dryden. 

2.  t  To  mar ;  to  injure  ;  to  spoil ;  to  blemish. 
And  all  those  storms  which  now  his  l>eauty  6{en(/.  Spenser. 

3.  [A.  S.  blendian.]  f  To  blind.  Spenser. 
Syn.— See  Mix. 

BLENDE,  n.  [Ger.  blende,  a  blind.]  (Afm.)  A 
metallic  ore;  sulphuret  of  zinc;  —  called  by 
miners  black-Jack.  The  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied by  mineralogists  to  other  ores,  as  manga- 
nese blende,  antimony  blende,  &c.        Jamieson. 

BL^ND'^R,  n.     One  who  blends.  Shencood. 

BLfiND'JNG,  n.    1.  Act  of  mingling  or  blending. 

2.  (Paint.)  The  process  of  fusing  or  melting 

pigments  by  means  of  a  soft  brush.     Fairholt. 

BLEND'OUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  blende.         Craig. 

BLBNU'-wA-Tipil,  n.  A  distemper  incident  to 
black-cattle,  and  affecting  the  liver.  Crabb. 

BH;N-N09'(:-NOf;s,  a.  [Gr.  jiUwa,  mucus,  and 
ytvi/du,  to  beget.]  Generating  mucus.  Dunglison. 

BLf:j^-M-OR-RH(E'4,    n.       [Gr.   0Xinva,    mucas, 

,  slime,  and  ^/w,  to  flow.]  (Aled.)  Inordinate  se- 
cretion and  discharge  of  mucus.        Dunglison. 

BLEN'NY.w.  \Gr.0Uvva,s\vme.']  (7cA.)  Afish  of 
several'  species;  —  so  named  from  the  mucous 
matter  with  which  its  body  is  covered.  Brande. 

t  BLENT,  i.  &  p.    Blended.—  See  Blend. 

'T  is  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 

Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on.       Shak. 

BLftss,  V.  a.  [Goth,  bleiths,  merciful ;  A.  S.  blet- 
sian,  to  bless,  to  consecrate.]    \i.  blessed  or 

blest;     pp.    BLESSING,    BLESSED    OT   BLEST. — 

Blessed  is  used  as  a  verb,  participle,  and  adjec- 
tive ;  blest,  rarely  as  an  adjective.] 

1.  To  implore  a  blessing  upon  ;  to  consecrate 
by  a  blessing. 

Ixmking  uu  to  heaven,  he  blessed,  and  brake,  and  gave  the 
iMvea  to  his  disciples.  Matt.  xiv.  19. 

2.  To  make  happy ;  to  make  prosperous. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained; .  . . 

It  t^exKth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  Shai. 

3.  To  wish  happiness  to. 

Love  your  encinies;  Mess  them  that  curse  you.  Matt.  v.M. 

4.  To  praise  ;  to  glorify  ;  to  celebrate. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  lii*  benefits. 

I't.  ciii.  2. 
49"  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  form  of  an  inter- 
jection.    "  Bless  us  !  "     "  Bless  ine  !  "    Milton, 

BLfesS'BOK,  n.  [A.  S.  bucca ;  Ger.  boek,  a  buck.] 
(ZoDl.)  A  South  African  species  of  antelope; 
—  so  called  from  the  blaze,  or  broad  white  mark 
on  its  face.  Eng.  Cyc. 

BLfisSED  (blest),  ».  Sep.  from  bless.    See  Bless. 


BLfiSS'^D,  a.    1.  Happy ;  enjoying  felicity. 
And  there  I'll  lest,  as,  after  much  tunuuil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium.  Shak. 

2.  Holy  ;   hallowed ;  heavenly. 

Over  whoso  acres  walked  thoae  Ittessrd  feet 

Which,  tiiurteen  hundred  years  ugu,  were  nailed, 

For  our  advantage,  un  the  bitter  croM.  Shak. 

BL£88'5D-LY,  ad.  VVith  blessing;  happily. 
"  This  accident  of  Clitophon's  taking  had  so 
blessedly  procured  their  meeting."  Sidney. 

BL£8S'{:D-N£:S8,  n.    1.  State  of  being  blessed; 
happiness ;  felicity. 
2.  Divine  favor. 

Cometh  this  blessedness,  then,  upon  the  circumcision  only  f 

iiom.  iv.  U. 
Syn.  — 8ee  Happiness. 

BLfess'gD-THlS'TLE  (-tlils'sl),  n.  An  annual 
plant ;  Centaurea  benedicta.  Loudon. 

BLESS'f:R,  n.    One  who  blesses.         Bp.  Taylor. 

BL6sS'|NG,  n.  1.  A  prayer  by  which  happiness 
is  implored  for  any  one ;  a  benediction. 

Rules  of  charity. 
Which  renders  good  tor  bad,  biessinys  for  cursei.    Shak. 

2.  Divine  favor. 

Thy  blessing  is  upon  thy  people.  Ps.  Hi.  8. 

3.  Any  means  of  happiness ;  advantage ; 
benefit. 

A  just  and  wise  magistrate  is  a  blessing  as  extensive  aa  the 

community  to  which  he  belongs.  Atterbury. 

How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flightl        i'oung. 

BLEST,  i.  &  p.  from  bless.     See  Bless. 

Hope  spring  eternal  in  the  human  breast; 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  bv,  blest.  Pope. 

BLET,  n.  [Fr.,  over-ripe,  half  rotten.']  A  spot 
formed  on  fruit  when  in  the  process  of  decom- 
position. P.  Cyc. 

BL£t,  v.  n.  To  form  spots,  as  fruits  when  decom- 
posing. Lindley. 

BLE'T0-NI§M,  n.  The  pretended  faculty  of  dis- 
covering springs  and  underground  currents  by 
sensation ;  —  so  named  from  one  Bleton,  a 
Frenchman,  who  is  said  to  have  possessed  this 
faculty.  Craig. 

BLE'TQN-IST,  n.  One  who  has  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  underground  currents  and  subterra- 
neous springs  by  sensation.  Smart. 

BLfeT'TJNG,  n.  [See  Blet.]  The  formation  of 
spots  on  fruit  when  decomposing.  Ogilvie. 

BLEW  (blu),  i.  from  bloio.    See  Blow. 

BLEYME  (bieni),  n.  [A.  S.  blcgen,  a  blister; 
Dut.  bkin.]  {Farriery.)  An  inflammation  in 
a  horse's  foot.  —  See  Blein.  Johnson. 

BLIGHT  (bllt),  n.  [A.  S.  belitk,  3d  person  sing. 
of  belicgan,  to  destroy.] 

1.  A  pestilence  among  plants  ;  an  injury  or 
disease  incident  to  plants ;  mildew ;  any  thing 
nipping  or  blasting. 

The  garden  fears  no  blight,  and  needs  no  fence.   Cowper. 

2.  {Med.)  A  slight  palsy  on  the  side  of  the 
face,  caused  by  sudden  cold  or  damp.    Hoblyn. 

BLIGHT  (bllt),  t?.  a.     [t.  blighted;  />/>. blight- 
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mildew  ;  to  cause  to  wither  or  decay  ;  to  blast 
"  It  [vapor]  then  blasts  vegetables,  alights  com 
and  fruit."  \V oodicard. 

BLIGHT,  V.  n.    To  injure  as  by  blight. 

The  Lady  Blast  has  such  a  malignity  in  her  whisper  that 
it  blights  like  an  easterly  wind.  Spectator, 

BLlGHT'gD,  p.  a.    Withered ;  blasted ;  faded. 
BLlGHT'|NG,p.  a.     Making  unfruitful ;  blasting. 
BlIm'BIJVO,  n.  Bilimbi. —  See  Bilimbi.  Eng.Cyc. 
t  BLIn,  «.  a.     [A.  S.  blinnan  ;  W.  blin,  tired.]  To 
cause  to  cease  or  stop.  Spenser. 

BLIND,  a.     [Goth,  blinds  ;  A.  S.  blind.] 

1.  Destitute  of  sight ;  unable  to  see. 

To  many  that  were  blind  he  gave  sight  IJuke  rtt.  S. 

2.  Intellectually  dark  ;  unable  to  judge. 

All  authors  to  their  own  defects  are  Minrf.        Dryden. 

3.  Arresting  the  view ;  confounding  the  sight. 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood.  MUlon. 

BLIND,  r.  o.     [k.^.hliudan;  Dan.  bUnde.]    [». 

blinded;  pp.  blinding,  blinded.] 

1.  To  make  blind  ;  to  deprive  of  sight. 

He  hath  tAimled  their  eyes  and  hardened  their  hearts. 

John  xii.  «U 


2.  To  make  dark  to  the  cyc  or  to  the  mind. 

Bo  whirl  the  seas,  such  darknoM  btindt  the  sky.      Ihyilrn. 
Take  no  (ifti  lur  the  gUiblindelM  tiir  wise.   JCxod.  zxUi.  H. 

3.  To  eclipse.     "  Her  beauty  all  the  rest  did 
blind."  p.  Fletcher. 

4.  {Masonry.)    To  fill  with  gravel,  »m  inter 
slices  between  stones.  Lotulon. 

BLf.N'D,  n.  1.  Something  to  hinder  the  sight  or 
ob.struct  the  entrance  of  light. 

If  I  have  an  anrlent  window  overlookinir  ray  nHghbors 
ground,  he  may  not  erect  any  bUnd  to  obatrucl  Ihr  llirht 

hlackiloitr, 

2.  Something  to  mislead  the  eye  or  the  un- 
derstanding. Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  A  window  screen.  Franct*. 

4.  t  A  hiding-place. 

So,  when  the  watchful  shepherd,  (W>m  the  Ntarf, 
Wuund<  with  a  raiidxin  than  the  carclru  hind.  Orgdem, 

5.  (Mil.)  Blindage.  —  See  Blindage. 

BLIND'A<;;e,  n.  (Mil.)  A  temporary  structure, 
formed  of  stout  timber,  to  secure  troops,  stores, 
and  artillery  ;  —  called  also  a  blind.        P.  Cyc. 

BLIND'-BEE-TLE,  n.  An  insect,  called  also  the 
cockchafer ; — tree-beetle.  Booth. 

BLIND'-COAL,  n.    Hard  coal ;  anthracite.    Sim. 

BLIND'flD,  p.  a.     Made  blind  ;  deprived  of  sight. 

BLiND'gR,  M.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  blinds. 

2.  One  of  the  two  appendages  of  a  bridle,  used 

for  screening  the  eyes  from  objects  at  the  side. 

BLIND'FOLD,  r.  a.    [i.  BLINDFOLDED  ;  pp.  r.LI.ND- 

FOLDING,  BLINDFOLDED.]    To  co%'er  the  cycs 
-   of ;  to  hinder  from  seeing. 

And  when  they  had  b/tnd/olded  him,  they  struck  him  on 
the  face.  LtUte  xxH.  04. 

BLIND'FOLD,  a.  Having  the  eyes  covered.  "  No 
longer  led  blindfold."  Addison. 

BLIND'F6LD-f:D,  p.  a.  Ha\-ing  the  eyes  covered 
with  a  blind. 

BLIND'ING,  p.  a.    Making  blind. 

BLlND'LY,  ad.  [AS  blindlice.]  In  a  bUnd 
manner ;  without  sight.  Lewi*. 

BLInD'— MAN,  n.    A  man  deprived  of  sight.  Shak. 

BLIND'-MAN'^u-BUFF',  n  A  well-known  chil- 
dren's game  or  play  in  which  one  of  a  company 
is  blindfolded  and  tries  to  catch  others  ;  —  for- 
merly WTitten  blindman-buff.  Betut.  6/  FL 

BLiND'NeS8,  »i.     [A.  S.  blindnes.] 

1.  State  of  being  blind  ;  want  of  sight. 

The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  Nittdmess.  Deut.  zxriO.  HL 

2.  Intellectual  darkness;  ignorance. 

Blindness  in  part  has  happened  to  Israel.  Ram.  xi.  SS. 

BLiND'NfiT-TLE,  n.    The  wild  hemp.    Johnson. 

BLIND'8lDE  [bllnd'sid,  P.  J.  F.  Sm.R.;    bllnd- 

sld',  W.   Ja.  ;    bllnd'sid',  6".  K.],  n.     A   weak 

side ;  a  weak  part.  Swift. 

He  is  too  great  a  lov»  of  hirosclfi  this  is  one  of  his  6/ia>/- 

sides.  Stei/I. 

BLInD'WORM  (-wUrm),  n.  A  small  viper;  a 
slow  worm ;  a  seps-lizard  without  feet.  Curier. 

BLINK,  r.  w.  [A.  S.  blican  ;  Dut.  blinken  ;  Dan. 
blinke.]  [i.  blinked ;  pp.  blinking,  blinked.] 

1.  To  wink  ;  to  see  obscurely  or  with  frequent 
winking. 

The  eves  . . . 
Do  blink  even  bUod  with  ol^jccls  Tebemcnl.        Mart, 

2.  To  twinkle.     "  A  blinking  lamp."   Cotton. 

3.  To  smile ;  to  look  kindly.  Brockett. 

BLTNK,  r.  a.  To  shut  out  of  sight ;  to  avoid  or 
purposelv  evade.  "  They  appear  to  have  alto- 
gether blinked  their  principles."  Ch.  l)b. 

BLInK,  n.  [Dan.  blink.]  1.  A  elimpse  ;  a  slight 
view ;  a  glance.  "  The  first  blink  that  ever  I 
had  of  him."  Bp,  llalL 

2.  A  dazzling  whiteness  in  the  horizon  occa- 
sioned by  the  reflection  of  light  from  fields  of 
ice.  Crttbb. 

BLiNK'ARD,  n.  {bUnk  and  A.  S.  affix  arH,  state 
or  character.] 

1.  One  who  blinks ;  one  who  has  bad  eyes.  "  A 
blinkard,  or  ho  that  looketh  asquint."       Buret. 

2.  Something  twinkling.  Hakcwill. 

BLlNK'-BE£R,  n.  Beer  kept  unbroached  till  it 
is  sharp.  Crabb. 
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BLINKER 

BlTnK'SR,  n.     1.  One  that  blinks. 

2.  An  expansion  on  the  side  of  the  bridle  of 
a  horse  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  on  either 
side  ;  a  blinder.  Brando. 

BLInk'-EYED,  a.  Blear-eyed;  thiclc-sighted. 
'•  The  foolish,  blink-eyed  boy."  Gascoigne. 

aUNK'ING,  n.     The  act  of  winking.  Ash. 

BLInKS,  n.pl.  Boughs  put  in  the  way  where 
deer  pass.  Lraoo. 

BUSS,  n.  [A.  S.  blis,  or  blys,  joy.]  The  happi- 
ness of  heaven  ;  complete  happiness ;  blessed- 
ness; felicity. 

Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  ft/iiw 
Of  paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall.  Cowper. 

AH  my  redeemed  may  dwell  in  joy  and  blias.     ilUton. 

BLtss'FUL,  a.  Happy  in  the  highest  degree ; 
blessed. 

Yet  swimming  in  that  sea  of  blvs>ful  joy.         Spenaer. 
BLTsS'FI)L-LY,  ad.    In  a  blissful  manner. 
BLlSS'FUL-NESS,  n.     Happiness.  Barrow. 

t  BLISS'LpSS,  a.     Without  bliss.  Hawkins. 

t  BLIS'SOM,  v.  n.     [A.  S.  blithe,  lascivious.]     To 

be  in  a  state  to  receive  the  ram.  Scott. 

t  BLIs'SOM,  v.  a.     To  tup  as  a  ram.  Coles. 

t  BLIsT.    Used  for  blessed  or  blest.  Todd. 

t  BLIST,  V.  a.  [Fr.  blesser,  to  wound.]  Wounded  ; 
—  used  in  the  preterite.  "  They  bhst  my  shoul- 
ders." Shelton. 

BLIS'TpR,  n.  [A.  S.  blcesta7i,  to  puff;  Dut.  bluys- 
ter  ;  Sw.  i/tf>sa.] 

1.  A  thin  bladder  on  the  skin  filled  with  wa- 
tery matter  ;  a  vesicle  ;  a  pustule.  Shak. 
•  2.  Any  swelling  made  by  the  separation  of  a 
film  from  the  other  parts,  as  that  on  iron  caused 
by  bubbles  of  air. 

3.  A  plaster  to  raise  blisters  ;  a  blistering 
plaster  ;  a  vesicatory.  Dunglison. 

BLIS'T^R,  V.  n.  [i.  blistered  ;  pp.  blisteuing 
ui,isT*EUEi).]     To  rise  in  vesicles  or  blisters. 

If  I  prove  honeymouth,  let  my  tongue  blister.  Shak. 

BLTs'T^R,  V.  a.  1.  To  raise  blisters  on  by  some 
hurt,  as  by  a  burn. 

This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  hlixters  our  tongues.     Slink. 

2.  (Med.)  To  raise  blisters  on  by  a  plaster. 
"  I  blistered  the  legs  and  thighs."        Wiseman. 

BLTs'TPR-FLY,  or  BLIS'TpR-ING-FLY,  n.  The 
Spanish  fly,  or  cantharis,  used  in  raising  blis- 
ters. Hooper. 

BLIS'T^R-ING,  p.  a.     That  raises  blisters. 

BJJs'T^R-ING,  n.  The  act  of  raising  blisters. 
"  Blistering,  cupping,  bleeding."        Spectator. 

BLIs  TgR-STEEL,  n.  Steel  as  prepared  by  the 
process  of  cementation  ;  —  called  also  blistered- 
steel.  —  See  Steel.  Simmonds. 

BLiS'TJgR-Y,  a.     Having  blisters.  Hooker. 

BLI'J'E,  n.  [Gr.  lU.irov  ;  L.  blitum.']  A  genus  of 
plants  ;  strawberry  spinach  ;  Blitum.     Loudon. 

II  BLITHE  [blltri,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.], 
a.  [Goth,  bleiths,  merciful ;  A.  S.  blithe.']  Gay  ; 
airy;  joyous;  merry;  mirthful;  cheerful. 

And  the  milkmaid  sineeth  blithe.  Milton. 

II  BLITHE'FUL,  a.     Full  of  gayety  ;  gay;  airy; 

joyous ;  blithe.  Minsheu. 

II  BLITHE'LY,  ad.    In  a  blithe  manner.    Browne. 

II  BLlTHE'NgSS,  n.  lA.  S.  blithngs.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  blithe.  Chaucer. 

II  BLITHE'SOME  (blltli'sum),  a.  Gay ;  cheerful. 
"  The  blithesome  year."  Philips. 

II  BLITHE'SOME-NESS,  »».  The  quality  of  being 
blithesome.  Johnson. 

BLOAT  (blot),  V.  a.  [Probably  from  blow,  b/owed, 
blowt,  bloat.     Richardson.}     [t.  bloated  ;  pp. 

BLOATING,    BLOATED.]       lo    puff  Up  ;   tO   SWell, 

or  make  turgid. 

His  rude  essays 
Encourage  him,  and  bloat  him  up  with  praise.   Dryden. 

BLOAT,  V.  n.     To  grow  turgid  ;  to  swell. 

If  a  person  of  firm  constitution  liegins  to  hlont.  Arbuthnot. 

f-  BLOAT,  a.  Swelled  with  intemperance ;  bloat- 
ed.    '*  The  bloat  king."  Shak. 

BLOAT'^D,  p.  a.  Swelled ;  puffed  up ;  made  turgid. 
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BLOAT'fD-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  puffed  up; 
turgidness ;  swelling.  Arbuthnot. 

BLOAT' pR,  n.  A  kind  of  cured  herring.  "  Bloat- 
herring  or  bloaters,  which  are  dried  herrings."  — 
See  Blote.  Halliwell. 

BLOB,  n.     [Ger.  bUlhen,  to  blow  up,  to  swell.] 

1.  A  small  lump  ;  something  blunt  and  round ; 
a  bubble.     [Provincial.]  Forby. 

Ucr  een  the  clearest  blob  of  dew  outshines.     Ramsay. 

2.  The  bag  of  a  honey-bee.  Penny  Mag. 

BLOB'BgR,  n.     A  bubble  ;  a  blubber.  Carew. 

BLOB'B^R-LIP,  w.    A  thick  lip.  Dryden. 

BLOB'B^R-LiPPED  (blSb'ber-lTpt),  a.  Having 
thick  lips.     "  A  blobber-lipped  shell."       Grew. 

BLOB'LIPPED  (blob'lipt),  a.  Same  as  Blobbek- 
Lii'PED.  Greio. 

BLOB'— n6§E,  n.  A  nose  with  a  small  bump  at 
the  end  of  it.  Halliwell. 

t  BLOB'TALE,  n.    A  telltale  ;  a  blabber.    Hacket. 

BLOCK,  n.     [Dut.,  Ger.,  .Sr  Sw.  block.  —  Fr.  bloc.'] 

1.  A  heavy,  thick  piece  of  wood  or  stone. 

What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble,  education  is  to  a 
human  soul.  Addison. 

Erratic  blocks,  ( Geol.)  rounded  masses  of  rock,  often 
of  great  size,  winch  have  been  transported  far  from 
their  original  bed  ;  bowlders.  Lyell. 

2.  The  piece  of  wood  on  which  hats  are 
formed. 

lie  wears  his  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat:  it  ever 
changes  with  tlie  next  block.  Shak. 

3.  The  wood  on  which  criminals  are  behead- 
ed.    "  The  block  of  AeiLth."  Shak. 

4.  An  obstruction  ;  an  obstacle  ;  a  stop.  "  A 
block  in  our  way."  Decay  of  Piety. 

5.  t  A  blockhead.  "  What  tongucless  blocks 
were  they."  Shak. 

6.  A  square  mass,  or  continuous  row,  of 
houses.     [U.  S.]  London  Quarterly  Rev. 

7.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal  contain- 
ing one  or  more  sheaves  or  wheels,  over  which 
the  running  rigging  passes,  to  add  to  the  pur- 
chase ;  a  pulley. 

Jewel  block,  {JVaut.)  a  block  used  for  hoisting  the 
studding  sails.  — Sister  block,  a  block  with  two  sheaves 
in  it,  one  above  the  other. —  Runnimr  block,  a  block 
attached  to  the  object  to  be  raised  or  moved.  —  Stavd- 
ing  block,  a  block  fixed  to  some  permanent  support. 

Dana. 

8.  {Falconry.)  The  perch  on  which  a  bird  of 
prey  is  kept.  Ogilvie. 

BLOCK,  11.  a.  [K.  S.  belucan,  to  shut  up ;  Fr. 
blof/uer.]  h.  blocked  ;  pp.  blocking, 
BLOCKED.]     To  shut  up  ;  to  obstruct. 

With  moles  the  opening  flood  he  would  restrain, 

Would  block  the  port,  and  intercept  the  main.  Rowe. 

BLOCK-ADE',  t;.  a.  [Fr.  bloquer;  Sp.  bloquear; 
It.  bloccare.]  [i.  blockaded  ;  pp.  blockad- 
ing, BLOCKADED.]  {Mil.)  To  close  by  obstruc- 
tion so  as  to  prevent  egress  or  ingress,  as  a  fort 
or  a  city  by  posting  troops  around  it,  or  a  port 
by  stationing  ships  at  its  entrance. 

Gloss,  of  Mil.  Terms. 

BLOCK-ADE',  w.  [It.  blocco  and  bloccatura ;  Sp. 
bloqueo  ;  Fr.  blocus.] 

"The  act  of  blockading  or  shutting  up  a  for- 
tress, city,  or  port,  so  as  to  prevent  egress  or 
ingress.  "  Suffering  the  straits  of  some  dread- 
ful blockade. ' '  Burke. 
To  raise  a  blockade,  to  force  the  ships  or  troops  that 
blockade  a  place  to  letire  from  their  stations. 

BLOCK-Ad'ER,  n.    One  who  blockades.       Webb. 

BLOCK'HEAD  (bl8k'h6d),  n.  One  deficient  in  in- 
tellect ;  a  stupid  fellow  ;  a  dolt.  Shak. 

BLOCK'HEAD-5D  (bl6k'h«d-?d),  a.  Stupid;  dull. 
[Low.]  L  Estrange. 

BL6cK'HEAD-I§M,  n.  The  quality  of  being  a 
blockhead.  Smart. 

BL6ck'HEAD-LY,  a.  Like  a  blockhead.  Dryden. 

BL6cK'-H01)se,  n.  A  military  edifice  or  for- 
tress;—  so  named  because  constructed  chiefly 
of  timber.  It  was  formerly  much  used  in  Ger- 
many and  in  North  America  to  protect  military 
posts  during  the  winter.  Campbell. 

BLOCK'ING,  n.     A  rough,  square  piece  of  wood 


BLOOD-FLOWER 

glued  on  the  joints  at  the  under  side  of  stairs, 
at  the  back  ot  fascias,  &c.,  to  strengthen  them. 

Francis, 

BLOCK'JNG-COURSE,  n.  {Arch.)  The  finishing 
course  of  masonry  above  a  cornice.  Smart. 

BLOCK'ISH,  a.  Like  a  block  ;  stupid  ;  dull.    Shak. 
Are  all  men  thus  blockisJt  and  earthen.  Bp.  Hall. 

BLOCK'ISH-LY,  ad.     Stupidly.  Harmar. 

BLOOK'ISH-NESS.n.  Stupidity  ;  dulness.  "  Tlieir 
gross  blockishness."  Hakewill. 

BLOCK'LIKE,  a.    Stupid.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

BLOCK'-MA-CHINE,  n.  A  machine  for  making 
blocks.  Craig. 

BLOCK'-MAK-^R,  n.     One  who  makes  blocks. 

BLOCK— tTn',  n.  Tin  cast  into  blocks  or  ingots; 
pure  unwrought  tin.  Boyle. 

BL6m'A-RY  (bl6m'9-re)  [blom'si-re,  K.  Wb.  Cobb; 
bl6'm?-r?,  Ja.],  n.  "[A.  S.  bloma,  a  lump,  a 
mass.]  A  mass  of  iron  after  having  imdcrgone 
the  first  hammering  ;  —  called  also  bloomary 
and  bloom.  Fraiwis. 

BLOND,  a.     [Fr.]     Fair ;  light ;  flaxen.       Clark. 

BL6J^r)E,n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  woman  of  fair  complexion. 
2.  Blond-lace.  Simmonds. 

BLOND-LACE',  n.    Lace  made  of  silk.        Craig. 

t  BLON'KET,  a.  Gray.  "  Blanket  liveries  all 
too  sad."  Spenser. 

BLOOD  (bliid),  n.  [Goth,  bhth  ;  A.  S.  blod;  Dut. 
bloed ;  Ger.  blut.] 

1.  "The  fluid  which  circulates  from  the  heart, 
through  the  arteries  and  veins. 

Blood  is  the  most  universal  juice  in  an  animal  body,  and 
from  which  all  the  rest  are  derived.  Arlmlhnot. 

2.  One  who  inherits  the  blood  of  another ; 
child;  offspring;  progeny. 

Thou  art  my  flesh,  my  blooi,  my  daughter.         Shak. 

3.  Family  ;  kindred  ;  relation  ;  consanguin- 
ity ;  descent  from  common  ancestors. 

Accordinp  to  the  common  law  of  England,  in  administra- 
tions, the  whole  Woo(/  is  preferred  to  the  half  blood.    Ayliffe. 

4.  Royal  lineage. 

Give  us  a  prince  o'  the  blood,  a  son  of  Priam.  Shak. 

5.  High  birth  or  extraction. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding.  Shak. 

6.  Murder  ;  violent  death. 

Pilate  .  .  .  took  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before  the 
multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blooil  of  this  just 
person.  ^alt.  xxvii.  :i4. 

7.  Temper  of  mind  ;  state  of  the  passions. 

Will  vou,  great  sir,  that  glory  blot 

In  cold  blood,  wliieli  you  gained  in  hot?     JIudibrau 

8.  A  man  of  fiery  temperament.  "  Bucks 
and  bloods."  Warton. 

The  news  put  divers  young  bloods  into  a  fury.         Bacon. 

9.  Juice  of  the  color  of  blood. 

He  washed  his  . . .  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes.  Gen.  xlix.  11. 

BLOOD,  V.  a.  [i.  BLOODED;  pp.  BLOODINtf, 
BLOODED.] 

1.  To  Stain  with  blood  ;  to  make  bloody. 

He  was  Wooded  up  to  his  elbows.  Addison. 

2.  To  let  blood  ;  to  bleed.  Johnson. 

3.  t  To  inure  to  blood,  as  a  hound.   Spenser. 

4.  t  To  excite  ;  to  exasperate.  Bacon. 

The  auxiliary  forces  of  French  and  English  were  much 
blooded  one  against  another.  Bacon. 

BLOOD,  a.     1.  Like  blood  ;  as,  "■Blood  red." 
2.  Of  a  superior  or  particular  breed  ;  as,  "  A 
blood  horse."  Crabb. 

BLOOD'-BP-SPOT'T^D,  a.  Spotted  with  blood. 
"  Blood-bespotted  Neapolitan."  Shak, 

t  BL6oD'-B6L-T?RED  (-lerd),  a.  Clotted  with 
blood.     "  The  blood-boltered  Banquo."      Shak. 

BLOOD'-BOUGHT  (bifid  li^wt),  a.  Bought  with 
bloodshed.  Cowper. 

BL6oD'-CON-SUM'|NG,  a.  Consuming  the  blood. 
"  Blood-consuming  sighs."  Shak. 

BL6od'-DYED  (-did),  a.    Dyed  in  blood.  Everett. 

BL6oD'-?X-TORT'JNG,  a.     Forcing  out  blood. 

BL6oD'-FLoW-5R,  n.  A  genus  of  bulbous  plants 
with  red  flowers  ;  Hamanthus.  Loudon. 
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BLOOD-FROZEN 

BL60D'-FRO-ZEN  (blttd'fr»-zn),  a.  Having  the 
blood  frozen.  Spenser. 

BLAoD'-Gi;lLT-|-Nfi88(b»ad'|Ilt-9-n«i.),  n.  The 
guilt  of  shedding  blood,  as  in  the  commission 
of  murder.  "  Deliver  me  from  blood-guiUi- 
neas."  i'»-  !»•  14. 

BI.(*>on'-nEAT,  n.  Heat  of  the  same  degree  as 
that  of  the  human  blood,  which  is  from  98"  to 
100**  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  Turner. 

BLAoD'-IIORSE,  n.  A  horse  of  distinguished 
descent  or  breed,  as  derived  from  the  Arabian 
horse. 


Booth. 

Hot  in  the  same  degree  with 
Locke. 


A    hound 


BLODD'-HOT,  a. 
blood. 

BL6oD'-HoOnD  (biad'hoflnd),  n. 
that  follows 
by  the  scent, 
and  seizes 
with  great 
fierceness. 
Dry  den. 

bl6od'i-ly 

(biad'e-1?)', 

ad.        In      a  Blood-hound. 

bloody  manner;  cruelly. 

BL6oi)'i-NfiSS  (biad '?-'•««).  «•    !•  State  of  being 

bloody.  Sharp. 

2.  The   disposition   to   shed   blood.      "  This 

bloodifiess  of  Saul's  intention."  Delany. 

BLOOD'LpsS  (blud'l?s),  a.     [A.  S.  blodleas.] 

1.  Without  blood ;  dead.  Shak. 

2.  Without  the  shedding  of  blood.  "  A  blood- 
less conquest."  Waller. 

3.  Without  spirit  or  activity. 

Thou  blootileas,  brainless  fool.  Jieau.  I(  Fl. 

BL6oi)'LeSS-LY  (blud'l?s-le),  ad.  In  a  bloqdless 
manner.  ,  Byron. 

Bl6oD'LET  (blud'16t),  r.  n.  [A.  S.  blodkr-tan.] 
To  bleed  ;  to  let  blood.  Arbuthnot. 

BJ-60D'LET-T5R,  n.  [A.  S.  blodUetere.}  One 
who  lets  blood  ;  a  phlebotomist.  iVtseman. 

BL6oD'LfiT-TING,  n.  Act  of  letting  blood  ;  phle- 
botomy. Mead. 

BL6oD'LiKE,  a.    Resembling  blood.        Jodrcll. 

BL6<)1)'-P0L-LUT'PD,  a.  Polluted  or  stained 
with  blood.  Pope. 

BL^OD'-PUD-DING,  n.  A  pudding  made  of  blood, 
suet,  &c. ;  — called  also  black-pudding .    Craig. 

BL6od'-RED,  a.    Red  as  blood.     Mir.  for  Mag. 

BL6oD'-Re-LA'TIQN,  n.  One  related  by  blood, 
or  descent.  Booth. 

BL6od'r66t,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant ;  the  Sangui- 
nariaCanadensis,  the  root  of  which  is  of  a  red 
color ;  red-root ;  bloodwort.  Brande. 

BL6oD'-sAc-Rj-FiCE  (Oz),  n.  A  sacrifice  made 
with  blood.  Shak. 

BL6oD'-SHA-KEN  (blud'sha-kn),  a.  Having  the 
Mood  put  in  commotion.  B.  Jonson. 

BL6od'SH  fiD,  n.  The  shedding  of  blood ;  slaugh- 
ter.    "  Deadly  bloodsticd."  Shak, 

BL6oD'-SJieD-D?R,  n.  One  who  sheds  blood; 
a  murderer.  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  22. 

BIi6oD'-SHED-D|N(J,  n.  The  shedding  of  blood. 
"  Destructions,  burnings,  blood-shcddings."Joy. 

BL6od'SI1oT  (blud'BhSt),  a.  Inflamed  bv  turgid- 
ness  of  the  blood-vessels ;  filled  witn  blood. 
"  Bloodshot  eye."  Garth. 

BL6oD'SHOT-TEN  (biad'shSl-tn),  a.  Same  as 
Bloodshot.  Johnson. 

BL6oD'8H6T-TeN-N£88,    n.  State    of   being 

bloodshot. 

BLrtoD'-SiZED  (blttd'slzd),  a.  Smeared  or  sized 

with  blood.  Beau.  *r  Fl. 

BL6od'-SPAV-|N,  n.  A  disease  incident  to 
horses.  —  See  Si'AVIN.  Ash. 

BL6od'-SPIli^5R,  n.  One  who  sheds  blood  ;  a 
blood-shedder.  Qu.  Rev. 

Bl6od'-SP1li.-ING,  n.  The  act  of  shedding 
blood;  blood-shedding.  Dr. Allen. 
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BL60D'-STAIN,  r.  a.    To  stain  with  blood. 

Byron. 

BM*>0U'-STAINED  (blud'Htiiid),  o.     Stained  with 

blood.     "  Blood-stained  sword."  Collins. 

BI/juD'-STONE,  m.  {Min.)  1.  A  concretionary 
kind  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  used  for  burnishing 
metals;  haematite.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  dark  green  jaspery  variety  of  quartz, 
variegated  with  blood-red  spots ;  —  called  also 
heliotrope.  Dana. 

BLOOD'-STROKE,  n.  (Med.)  An  instantaneous 
and  imivcrsal  congestion,  without  any  escape 
of  the  blood  from  tne  vessels.  Iloblyn. 

BL60D'-SCiCK-eR  (biad'gak-?r),  n.   L  Any  thing 

that  sucks  blood  ;  a  leech.  Johnson. 

2.  A  cruel  man.  Shak. 

Bl6oD'-SUCK-|NG,  a.    Sucking  blood.       S/iak. 

BL6od'-SWOLN,  a.    Suffused  with  blood.  May. 

BL6oD'-THIRS-T|-N£8S,  n.  Quality  of  being 
blood-thirsty.  Ec.  Her. 

BL6oD'-TiriRS-TY,  a.  Desirous  to  shed  blood  ; 
murderous.  Spenser. 

Syn.—  See  Sanguinary. 

BL<*)OD'-VES-S5L,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  the  blood 
circulates.  Addison. 

BL60D'-WArM,  a.    Warm  as  blood.  Coles. 

t  BL6od'wIte,  n.  [A.  S.  blod,  blood,  and  tcitc, 
a  fine.]  A  fine  anciently  paid  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  shedding  blood.  Cowell. 

BL6oD'-W6n  (biad'wun),  a.  Won  by  shedding 
blood.  Scott. 

BL6od'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  [A.S.  blod-wyrt.'\  {Bot.'S 

1.  An  American  perennial  ]>lant,  tne  rea 
juice  of  which  is  used  by  the  Indians  to  paint 
themselves  ;  blood-root ;  red-root ;  Sangttina- 
ria  Canadensis.  Loudon, 

2.  A  species  of  English  wild  dock ;  bloody- 
veined  dock  ;  Rumex  sanguineus.   Farm.  Ency. 

BL6od'Y  (blud'e),  a.    [A.  S.  blodig ;  Dut. bloedig.] 

1.  Stained  or  covered  with  blood.  "  Mur- 
der's bloody  axe."  Shak. 

2.  Consisting  of  blood,  or  of  the  nature  of 
blood.     "  Bloody  flux."  Acts  xxviii.  8. 

3.  Murderous  ;  cruel.  "  Bloody  thouglits." 
*'  Bloody  cannibals.  Shak. 

4.  Marked  by  bloodshed  or  cruelty.  "  Bloodu 
deed."    "  Bloody  field."  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Sanguinary. 

BL6od'Y,  v.  a.    To  make  bloody.       Beau.  *  Fl. 

BL6oD'Y-EYED  (blud'?-Id),  a.  Having  bloody 
eyes.  Ld.  Brooke, 


BLOOD'Y-FACED    (biad'?-fiist),    a. 
bloody  face  or  appearance. 


Having  a 
Shak, 


BLOod'Y-FLUX,  71.    The  dysentery.  Arbuthnot. 

BL6oD'Y-FLUXED  (biad'f-fiakst),  a.     Afflicted 
with  the  bloody-flux.  Bp.  Ilall. 

Bl6od'Y-HUNT'|NG,  a.    Hunting  for  blood. 

BL6od'Y-MIND-5D,  a.     Disposed   to   murder; 
inclined  to  shed  blood  ;  cruel.  Dryden. 

BL6od'Y-RED,  a.    Having  the  color  of  blood. 

BL60D'Y-SCftP-TpREn  (biad'e-s«p-tf  rd),  a.  Hav- 
ing a  sceptre  obtained  by  shedding  blood.    Shak. 

BL6od'Y-SW£aT,  n.     1.  A  sweat  accompanied 

with  tHe  discharge  of  blood.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  sweating  sickness.  Smart, 

BL6dM,  n.      [Goth,   bloma,   a  blossom ;    A.  S. 
blosma;  Ger.  blDme,  a  flower.] 

1.  An  efflorescence  ;  a  flower ;  a  blossom. 

How  Nature  pitiiiU  her  color*  —  how  th»  bee 

Situ  on  the  Uoom,  exttnctinft  liquid  tweet.  Mitlon. 

2.  Native  flush  or  hue  on  the  check,  charac- 
teristic of  youth. 

Were  they  of  manly  prime  or  yotithftil  IJimml     Mi'Iioh. 

3.  The  fine,  grayish  powder  which  forms  a 
delicate  coating  upon  plums,  grapes,  &c.   Gray. 

4.  (Paint.)  A  cloudy  appearance  which  var- 
nish sometimes  assumes  upim  the  surface  of 
a  picture  ;  — called  also  blooming.         FairhoU. 

5.  [A.S.  hloma,  a  lump.]  (Metalltirgy.)  The 
soft,  agglutinated  lump  of  iron  which  is  taken 
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from  the  puddling-fumace  to  undergo  the  oper. 
ation  of  huniiiiering;  —  applied  aUu  in  England 
to  the  huiiie  luiiin  after  it  hait  paNsed  five  or  si:: 
times  through  tne  puddling  rolls,  and  got  an 
elliptical  shape.  Called  aUo  bloomary  and 
blomary.  Vre. 

bl66>m,   c.  n.    [i.    bloomed;   pp.   bloomixo, 

lil.OUMKII.] 

1.  To  produce  blossoms  ;  to  flower ;  to  blos> 
som. 

A  flower  which  one* 
In  parwUtc.  fwt  by  (he  tree  of  lifc. 
Began  t/i  Unum.  MilUm. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  beauty  like  that  of  the 
flower. 

A  better  country  Uoonu  tu  view.  Logtm. 

t  BLd6.M,  t.  a.    To  put  forth ;  to  produce. 

And  all  amid  them  (('kmI  the  trre  nf  life 

High  eminent,  bluomiiti/  auibruaial  fruit.  Milium. 

BLAAm'A-RY,  n.  A  mass  of  iron  after  having 
undergone'  the  first  hammering;  —  same  as 
Bloom,  or  Blomaky.  Francia. 

BL66m'?R,  n,  A  woman's  dress,  consisting  of 
short  skirts  and  loose  trousers  :  —  a  woman  who 
wears  this  dress.  A''.  Y,  Tribune, 

Bl66m'|NG,  n.   (Paint.)  Same  as  Bloom,  No.  4. 

Bloominp  if  fatal  to  the  cleanneaa  and  tnuuparrncT  ao  <»• 
•ential  to  tlie  proper  effect  of  a  picture.  /MrAolC. 

BLddM'|NG,p.  a.  Flourishing  with  blossoms  or 
bloom  :  —  beautiful,  as  a  flower. 

O  greatly  bleat  with  every  blooming  grace  I  Popt, 

BL6dM'|NG-LY,  ad.     In  a  blooming  manner. 

BL6dM'|NG-N£8S,  n.     State  of  being  in  bloom. 

BLddM'L^SS,  a.     Having  no  bloom.   E.  Erring. 

BLddM'Y,  a.  Full  of  blooms  or  blossoms;  hav- 
ing bloom  ;  flowery. 

tBLORE,  n.  [Dut.  blaeren,]  A  roaring  wind; 
a  blast.  —  See  Blaue.  Chapman. 

BLOS'SQM,  n.  [A.  S.  blosma,  or  blotsm ;  Dut. 
bloesem."]  The  Bower  of  a  plant ;  bloom.  "  The 
blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough."  Shak. 

BL6s'80M,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  blotsmian.l  [».  blos- 
somed ;  pp.  BLOSSOMING,  BLOSSOMED.]   To  put 

forth  blossoms  ;  to  bloom  ;  to  flower. 

The  deacrt  ahall  rejoice  and  Uomom  aa  the  roae.  /an.  xzzv.  I. 

BL6s'80MED  (blSn'surad),  p.  a.     Having,  or  cov- 
ered with,  blossoms.  Goldsmith. 
With  blofnomed  ftirze  unproAtably  gay.        Gutiltmilk. 
BLOS'SQM-Y,  a.     Full  of  blossoms.  Chaucer. 

BLOT,  V,  a,  [Goth,  blauthjan  ;  Dan.  pM,  a  blot, 
a  stain.— Fr.  blotter,  to  blot.]    [t.  blotted  ;  pp. 

BLOTTING,  BLOTTED.] 

1.  To   obliterate ;    to   efface ;    to  erase ;    to 
cancel. 

Even  enpioo*  Dryden  wanl«l.  or  forgot. 
The  lait  aud  greateat  art.  the  art  to  bM.  Poj^. 

Xot  one  immoral,  one  rorruiitcd  thought, 
Une  line,  which,  dying,  he  could  with  to  Uot.  tfltlrtoiu 

2.  To  spot ;  to  stain  ;  to  blur.      "  The  un- 
pleasantest  words  that  ever  blotted  paper."  Shak. 

3.  To  disgrace  ;  to  disfigure. 

I'nknit  that  threateninc.  unkind  brow; 
It  Uot*  thy  beauty  aa  trott  bitea  the  mcada.  Aoit. 

BLOT,  n.  1.  An  obliteration ;  erasure.  *'  Make 
of  all  a  universal  blot."  Drydrn, 

2.  A  blur  ;  a  spot,  made  by  ink  upon  paper. 

3.  A  stain  on  reputation  ;  disgrace.    Temple. 

4.  (Backgammon.)  A  single  man  in  danger 
of  being  taken  up.  Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Staiit. 

BLOTCH,  H.  [Perhaps  from  blot;  A.  S.  blodig, 
bloody.]  A  spot  upon  the  skin  ;  a  nustnlc.  "  De- 
formed with  scabs,  biles,  and  blotches."  Bp.  Hall. 

BLATCH,  r.  fl.   To  mark  with  blotches.  Drayton. 

BLc'iTCH'Y,  n.  Having  blotches  ;  spotted.  Smart. 

t  BLOTE,  r.  o.  [A.  S.  blotan,  to  kill  for  sacrifice. 
Nares.]     To  dry  by  smoke.  Shervood. 

t  BLOT'f  D,  p.  a.    Dried  by  smoke.      SAerteood, 

BL«')T'T5R,  n.  1.  He  who  or  that  which  blots  oi 
effaces. 

2.  (Com.)  A  waste  book  used  in  counting- 
houses.  Baker. 

BLOT'TING,  n.  The  making  of  spoU,  marks,  oi 
suins.  Bp.  Taylor. 
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BLOT'TING,  p.  a.  Making  blots  ;  blurring  ; 
effacing. 

BLOT'TING-PA'PpR,  n.  Soft  paper  for  absorb- 
ing or  drying  ink.  Henry. 

BLOUSE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  loose,  round  frock, 
of  coarse  material,  worn  by  workmen  ;  a  smock- 
frock  ;  —  written  also  blowze.  Roget. 

BLOW  (1)15),  n.  [Gr.  nXtiyfiy  L. jo%a,  a  blow,— 
Goth,  hliggvan,  to  strike ;  A.  S.  blawan,  to 
blow,  to  breathe  ;  Dut.  blouwen,  to  strike.] 

1.  A  stroke  ;  a  knock.  "  Blows  have  an- 
swered blows."  Shak. 

2.  A  sudden  calamity  ;  an  unexpected  evil. 

The  virgin  daughter  of  my  people  is  broken  . . .  with  a  very 
grievous  blow.  J«>'-  xiv.  li . 

3.  An  egg  of  a  fly,  or  the  act  of  depositing  it. 
"  The  bloics  of  flies."  Chapman. 

4.  (A'oM^)  A  gale  of  wind. 

5.  A  drinking"  frolic ;  a  spree.  [Local  and 
low.] 

6.  [A.  S.  blotcan,  to  bloom.]  Bloom,  or  blos- 
som.    "  Such  a  6/ow  of  tulips."  Tatter. 

At  a  blow,  at  one  stroke ;  at  once.  —  To  come  to 
blows,  to  fight.  —  Blow-out,  an  entertainment.    [Low. J 

BLOW  (lilo),  V.  n.      \i.   BLEW ;    pp.  bloaving, 

BLOWX.] 

1.  [Goth,  blesan  ;  A.  S.  blatcan,  to  blow.]  To 
make  a  current  of  air  ;  —  often  used  imperson- 
ally with  it ;  as,  "  It  blows  a  gale." 

He  causeth  his  wind  to  blow.  Ps.  cxlvii.  18. 

2.  To  pant ;  to  puff;  to  breathe  hard.  "  Sweat- 
ing and  oloicing,  and  looking  wildly."       Shak. 

3.  To  sound,  as  a  musical  instrument. 

There  lot  the  peiiling  oreiin  hloio 

To  the  full-voiced  choir  below.  Milton. 

4.  [A.  S.  blotcan,  to  bloom ;  Ger.  blahen.]  To 
flower  ;  to  bloom  ;  to  blossom. 

We  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  ulvws  the  citron  grove.     Milton. 

To  blow  orer,  to  pass  away  without  effect  ;  to  pass 
away  ;  to  subside  ;  to  cease. —  To  blow  up,  fo  tly  into 
the  air  by  tlie  force  of  gunpowder ;  to  explode. 

BLOW  (bio),  V.  a.     1.  To  drive  by  the  wind. 

What  happy  gale  Wo««  you  to  "Padua?  Shak. 

2.  To  force  wind  tipon  in  order  to  inflame. 

The  smith  that  bloweth  the  coals  in  the  fire.        Is.  liv.  16. 

3.  To  inflate  with  air.  "  Spherical  bubbles 
that  boys  sometimes  blow  with  water."     Boyle. 

4.  To  warm,  or  breathe  on,  with  the  breath. 


When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail. 


Shak. 


5.  To  spread  by  report ;  to  divulge. 

So  gentle  of  condition  was  he  known. 

That  through  the  court  his  courtesy  was  bloion.  Dryden. 

6.  To  infect  with  the  eggs  of  flies  ;  to  fly-blow. 


Lay  me  stark  naked,  and  let  the  water  flics 
Blow  me. 


Shak. 


To  blow  up,  to  inflate  with  breath  or  with  air  :  —  to 
burst  with  gunpowder;  to  cause  to  explode ;  to  kin- 
dle:—  to  scold  or  abuse.  [Vulgar.]  —  To  blow  out,  to 
extinguish  by  the  breath  or  by  wind. —  To  blow  away. 
to  impel  at  random  by  wind. —  To  blow  off,  to  drive 
by  wind  from  land,  as  a  ship,  or  from  some  tiling  to 
which  another  is  attached,  as  fruit  from  trees.  —  To 
blow  down  to  prostrate  by  wind. —  To  blow  upon,  to 
censure,  to  condeiiiii :  —  t  to  make  stale  by  frequent 
use.  "  A  passage  in  a  Latin  author  that  is  not  blown 
upon."   Addi.ion. 

BLOW'BALL,  n.  The  dandelion  in  seed;  —  so 
called  from  its  round  head  of  down  which  is 
easily  blown  away  by  a  puff.  B.  Jotison. 

BL6w'?N,  or  BLOW'gSS,  n.    A  common  prosti- 
tute.    [Low.]  Smart. 
BLOW'^R,  n.     [A.  S.  blawer.!; 

1.  One  who  blows. 

2.  A  metal  plate  used  to  put  upon  fire-grates 
in  order  to  increase  the  draught  of  air  by  forcing 
it  to  enter  underneath  the  fire.  .Minson. 

3.  (Mech.)  A  machine  for  producing  a  blast 
by  the  compression  of  air. 

4.  {Zord.)  A  species  of  whale  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause it  spouts  forth  an  immense  quantity  of 
water.  Crabb. 

BLOW'FLV,  n.  The  large  flesh  fly.  Farm.  Ency. 

BLOW'JNG,   n.     The  act  of  blowing;  a  blasting. 

BLOW'|NG-MA-CHiNE',  n.  An  engine  used  in 
iron-works,  &c.,  for  supplying  the  furnaces  with 
a  continuous  blast  of  air.  P.  Cyc. 

BLOW'JNG-SNAKE,  n.  A  species  of  serpent  that 
swells  itself  before  it  bites.  Crabb. 


BLOW'-MIlK,  n.  Milk  from  which  cream  is 
blown  off.  Farm.  Ency. 

BLOWN  (bl5n),  p.  from  blow.    See  Blow. 

BLO  W'-OFF-PIPE,  n.  A  pipe  fixed  to  the  bottom 
of  a  boiler  for  discharging  the  sediment.  Weale. 

BLOW'-PIPE  (blo'pip),  n.  {Chetn.)  An  instru- 
ment by  which  a  small  jet  of  air  is  directed  lat- 
erally into  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  in 
order  to  increase  its  heat  and  divert  it  in  a  long 
slender  cone  upon  a  piece  of  charcoal  or  other 
substance.  It  is  used  in  the  process  of  qualita- 
tive analysis  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  intense 
heat  upon  a  variety  of  substances ;  and  it  is 
also  much  used  in  soldering.  Brande, 

Compound  blow-pipe,  (Chem.)  an  instrument  invent- 
ed, in  1801,  by  Dr.  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  for  pro- 
ducing the  most  intense  heat  by  the  combustion  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  at  their  point  of  union  in  a 
small  orifice  as  they  are  forced  from  separate  reser- 
voirs. 

t  BLOW'POINT,  n.     A  child's  play.  Donne. 

t  BLOWTH  (bloth),  n.  [From  blow,  bloiceth.'] 
Bloom  or  blossom.  Raleigh. 

BLOW'vAlvE,  n.  The  snifting-valve  of  a  con- 
densing engine.  Tomlinson. 

BLOW'y  (blo'e),  a.  {Naut.)  "Windy;  blowing. 
[r.]     *  Qu.  Rev. 

BLoWze,  n.     [Dut.  bloozen,  to  blush.] 

1.  A  ruddy,  fat-faced  wench. 

Sweet  blowze,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom,  sure.     Shak. 

2.  [Fr.  blouse.l  A  light,  loose  garment  or 
frock  worn  by  laborers  ;  —  written  also  blouse. 

BLdWZED  (bliifizd),  a.  Sunburnt ;  ruddy  and 
coarse  ;  blowzy.  Goldsmith. 

BLOVV'ZY,  a.    Sunburnt ;  high-colored  ;  blowzed. 

tBLiJB,  ».  «.  [GGx.bUihen.']  To  swell.  "Blown 
and  blubbed  with  dropsy."  Mir.  for  Mag. 

BLtJB'B^lR,  n.  1.  The  fat  of  whales,  or  the  cel- 
lular membrane  which  includes  it.  Brande. 

2.  t  A  bubble  ;  a  blister.  Chaucer. 

3.  (Zool.)     The  sea-nettle.  Todd. 

BLUB'BgR,  V.  n.  [i.  blubbered  ;  pp.  BLVBBER- 
ING,  BLUBBERED.]  To  wecp  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  swell  the  cheeks.  "Weeping  and  blub- 
bering."  Shak. 

flES»  "  Bleb,  blob,  blub,  blobber,  and  blubber  liave  no 
doubt  the  same  origin  ;  and  blab.  Skinner  says,  is  from 
the  German  blahen,  to  swell,  to  puff  up."    Richardson. 

BLUB'BgR,  V.  a.  To  swell  with  weeping.  "  Her 
blubbered  cheeks."  Dryden. 

BLUB'B^RED  (blub'berd),  ;).  a.  Swelled.  "Blub- 
bered lip."  Dryden. 

BLUD^'EON  (blBj'un),  n.  [Goth,  blyggwan,  to 
strike.— Gr.  77 ^.»;yavov,  a  rod.  —  Perhaps  to  fetch 
blood.  Richardson.^  A  short  stick,  with  one  end 
loaded,  used  as  an  offensive  weapon.      Martin. 

BLUE  [bis,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  E.  Ja.  K. ;  h\t,  Sm.], 
n.     [A.  S.  bleo  ;  Ger.  blau.  — Fr.  bleu.'S 

1.  One  of  the  seven  original  colors ;  as, 
"  Bhie  is  the  color  of  the  sky." 

2.  pi.  Low  spirits  ;  —  contracted  from  blue- 
devils. 

3.  {Mil.)  pi.  Members  of  an  English  regi- 
ment of  royal  horse-guards. 

BLUE,  a.    Of  a  blue  color  ;  sky-colored.         Ure. 

To  look  blue,  to  be  disconcerted.  Brockett. 

BLUE,  V.  a.    To  make  of  a  blue  color.        Clarke. 

BLUE'BELL,  n.  A  bulbous,  flowering  plant  of  the 

genus  Scilla,  with  blue,  bell-shaped  flowers. 

Farm.  Ency. 

Where  the  bluebell  and  gowan  lurk  lowly  unseen.    liwmx. 

BLUE'BpR-RY,  n.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  and  its  fruit,  of 

several  species,  of  the  genus  Vaccinium.  Gray. 

BLUE'BIRP,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  small  bird,  with  blue 
plumage  and  a  cheerful  song,  bciiig  in  America 
a  harbinger  of  spring  ;  Ampelis  sialis.    Nuttall. 

BLUE'-BON-N^T,  n.  L  (Ornith.)  A  small  bird; 
the  blue  titmouse ;  Parus  cceruleus.  Ogilvie. 
2.  {Bot.)  An  annual  plant  and  flower  ;  blue- 
bottle. —  See  Blue-bottle.  Booth. 

BLUE'-BOOK  (-bflk),  n.  A  book  containing  the 
names  of  all  persons  holding  office  under  the 


government   of   the   United   States,    with  the 
amount  of  their  pay,  or  salary.  Bartlett 

BLUE'-B6T-TLE(blu'l)ot-tl),n.  (Bot.)  1.  A  spe- 
cies of  plants,  so  named  from  the  pretty,  bell- 
shaped  floAvers  which  they  bear;  blue-bonnet; 
Centuiirea  cyanus.  Loudon. 

2.  A  fly,  with  a  large,  blue  belly.  Prior. 

BLUE'-BREAST,  n.  A  bird  resembling  the  red- 
start and  wagtail.  p.  Cyc. 

BLUE'-BREAgT-eD,o.  Having  a  blue  breast.//j7/. 

BLUE'-CAp,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  salmon  fam- 
ily ;  blue-fish.  Craig. 

BLUE'-CAT,  n.   A  Siberian  cat,  valued  for  its  fur. 

BLUE'-COL-ORED  (-urd),  rt.   Of  the  color  of  blue, 

BLUE'-DEV'IL?,  n.  pi.  A  cant  phrase  for  dejec- 
tion, hjpochondria,  or  low  spirits.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

BLUE'-EYED  (bIQ'ld),  a.  Having  blue  eyes. 
"Fair,  blue-eyed  maid."  Crashaw. 

BLUE'-FISH,  ti.     (Ich.)  1.  A  fish  resembling  the 

mackerel,  but  larger ;  —  caught  on  the  coasts  of 

New  England  ;  Temnodon  siltator.  Storer. 

2.  The  blue  perch  ;  Conner  ;  chogset ;  Cteno- 

labrus  ceeruleus.  Storer. 

BLUE'— GRASS,  n.  A  perennial  grass  ;  wire- 
grass.  Farm.  Eticy, 

BLUE'-hAiRED,  a.     Having  blue  hair.     Milton. 

BLUE'— JOHN,  n.  A  name  given  by  minors  to 
fluor-spar.  Craig. 

BLUE'— LA W§,  n.  pi.  A  cant  term  applied  to 
laws  that  are  unreasonably  severe.  Peters. 


BLUE'LY,  ad.     With  a  blue  color. 


More. 


BLUE'NgSS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  blue.  Boyle. 

BLUE'-OINT'M^NT,  n.     A  mercurial  ointment. 

BLUE'PE-TfR,  n.  [Corruption  of  blue-repeater.] 
(Naut.)  A  blue  flag,  having  a  white  souare  in 
the  centre,  used  as  a  signal  for  sailing.  Maunder. 

BLUE'— PILL,  n.    A  mercurial  pill.  Ogilvie. 

BLUE'— rO-IN,  n.  A  cant  name  for  whiskey,  gin, 
and  other  spirituous  liquors.  Carlyle. 

BLUE'-STOCK-ING,  Ji.  1.  A  cant  term  for  a  lit- 
erary woman.  Sir  E.  Brydges. 
J8S"This  term  is  derived  from  the  sportive  title 
given  to  evening  assemblies  held  by  ladies,  in  the 
time  of  Dr.  Johnson,  for  conversation  with  literary 
men.  "  Tliese  societies,"  says  Boswell,  "  were  de- 
nominated Blue  Stocking  Clubs.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  members  was  Mr.  Stillingfieet,  whose  dress 
was  remarkably  grave,  and,  in  particular,  it  was  o')- 
served  that  he  wore  blue  stockings.  Such  was  tiie 
excellence  of  his  conversation,  that  his  absence  was 
felt  as  so  great  a  loss,  that  it  used  to  be  said,  '  We 
can  do  notliing  without  the  blue  stockings ' ;  and  thus 
by  degrees  the  title  was  established."  Hence  the 
ladies  who  frequented  the  club  were  afterwards  styled 
bluestockings. 

2.  An  American  bird  ;  a  species  of  avoset. 

BLUE'-STOCK'iNG-iijM,  n.  The  quality  of  a 
blue-stocking  ;  female  pedantry,    [u.]    Ch.  Ql>. 

BLUE'STONE,  n.     Blue-vitriol. 
BLUE'-VEINED  (blu'vand),  a.  Having  blue  veins. 
BLUE-VlT'Rl-OL,  n.  Sulphate  of  copper.  Turner. 
BLUE' Y,  a.     Somewhat  blue  ;  bluish.       Southey. 
BLUFF,  a.     [Perhaps  from  bloat.     Richardson.] 

1.  Pompous ;  blustering ;  coarse  in  manner. 
"  A  pert,  or  bliiff^,  important  wight."  Armstrong. 

2.  Surly  ;  churlish.     [Local  in  South  of  Eng- 
land.] HalUweU. 

3.  Obtuse;  blunt.     "A  Ww^  point."       Cook. 
BLUFF,  tt.     A  high,  steep  bank  or  shore  ;  high 

land  ])rojecting  almost  perpendicularly  into  the 
sea  or  river.  Brande. 

BLUFF'-BoWeD,  )  a.  (Naut.)  Having  a  full, 
BLUFF'-HEAD-^D,  >  squarebow,  asa  ship.ZJana. 
BLUFF'NfSS,  M.     Surliness;  churlishness, 

A  remarkable  bluffness  of  face,  a  loud  voice,  and  a  mascu- 
line air.  The  World. 

BLUFF-OFF',  V.  a.  To  put  off  by  a  bluff  manner. 
[Low.]  Bartlett. 

BLUF'FY,  a.  Abounding  in  bluffs  or  bold  points, 
as  a  coast.  Craig. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  o,  C,  t,  short;   A,  5,  I.  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    h£:iR,  HER; 
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DlO'INO,  n.  The  act  of  making  blue; — any 
thing  used  to  impart  a  blue  color.  Craig. 

BI.O'ISH,  a.    Blue  in  some  degree.  Shak. 

HLU'lSH-NftSS,  n.    Quality  of  being  slightly  blue. 

Bl.f'N'npR,  r.  n.  [A.  S.  hlinnan,  to  blin,  to  stop. 
uirhard.i(m.  —  A.  S.  bkiulian,  to  blind  :  —  bUn- 
dnn,  to  blend,  to  mix.]      [i.  ULtNUEUED  ;  pp. 

ULl'NnKUlNO,  HLINDKIIED.J 

1.  To  mistake  grossly  ;  to  err  through  haste, 
carelessness,  or  ditfidcnce. 

I  wiu  nrver  <listinKii<«l><xl  for  addreH,  and  have  often 
blunilend  In  making  my  bow.  GoUltmUh. 

2.  To  flounder ;  to  stumble. 


He  who  now  to  avnae,  now  nonscnav  leaning, 
Mean*  not,  but  Uuader*  round  alKiut  a  meaning. 


Pope. 


BL-fTN'opR,  V.  a.      [A.  S.  blendan,  to  mix.] 

1.  To  mix  or  confound  foolishly.  "  He  blunders 
and  confounds  all  these  together."  Stil/inti/lert. 

2.  t  To  make  to  blunder.     "  To  blunder  an  ad- 
versary." Ditton. 

BI.fJN'DpR,  n.  A  mistake  through  haste,  care- 
lessness, or  diffidence  ;  a  gross  mistake  ;  a  pal- 
pal)le  error.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Errok. 

BI.UN'upR-BfJSS,  n.  [blunder,  and  But.  bus,  a 
tube,  a  gun  ;  Gcr.  bUclise ;  Dut.  donderbus.'] 

1.  A  gim  of  large  bore,  capable  of  discharg- 
ing many  bullets.  Dri/den, 

2.  A  blunderhead ;  a  blunderer.     *'  Blunder- 
buss of  law."  Pope. 


BLUN'DfR-pR,  n. 
a  blockhead. 


One  apt  to  commit  blunders  ; 
Watts. 


BLfJN'DpR-llfeAD,  n.  A  stupid,  careless  fellow. 
"This  thick-skulled  blunderhead."  U Estrange. 

BLUN'opR-lNG,  p.  a.  Committing  blunders ; 
grossly  erring ;  carelessly. 

BLfrN'D(;R-iNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  blundering  man- 
ner. Lewis. 

BLUNK,  n.  A  name  in  Scotland  for  calico,  or 
that  species  of  cotton  cloth  manufactured  for 
being  printed.  Buchanan. 

BlOnK'(;R,  n.     A  calico-printer.  Buchanan. 

BLUNT,  a.  [Gr.  aft^Xwrfip,  a  blunting,  from  <J/i- 
^Xvvui,  to  make  dull ;  A.  S.  blinnan,  to  stop.] 

1.  Dull  on  the  edge  or  point.    "  BlwU,  wedges 
rive  hard."  Shak. 

2.  Dull   in   understanding  ;    obtuse.      "  His 
wits  are  not  so  blimt."  Shak. 

3.  Rough ;  riide ;  not  civil ;  bluff  ;  abrupt. 

Whitehead,  a  grave  divine,  was  of  a  Munf,  itoical  nature. 

Jiacon. 

BLtJNT,  V.  a.     [i.  blunted;    pp.   blunting, 

BUNTED.] 

1.  To  dull  the  edge  or  point.     "  Would  blunt 
my  sword  in  battle."  Dn/den. 

2.  To    repress    or  weaken,    as   a  passion. 
"  Blunt  not  his  love."  Shak. 

BLUNT'ING,  n.  Act  of  dulling  ;  restraint.  "Not 
impediments,  or  bhmtings."  Bp.  Taylor. 

BLOnT'ISH,  a.    Somewhat  blunt.  Ash. 

BLCNT'LY,  arf.  In  a  blunt  manner;  coarsely; 
roughly ;  plainly.  Shak. 

BLUNT'XpsS,  n.  1.  AVant  of  edge  or  point. 
"  The  blitntness  of  his  darts."  Suckling. 

2.  Roughness  of  manners ;  coarseness. 

Good  Jarvis,  malce  no  apologies  for  thii  honest  hluntnen. 

QoUlsmith. 

BLONT'-WlT-TRn,  a.     Dull ;  stupid.  Shak. 

BLUR,  n.     [Dut.  blaar,  a  blister,  a  pustule.] 

1.  Something  that  obscures  or  soils ;  a  blot ; 
a  stain.  South. 

2.  A  disgrace ;  a  reproach. 

J>»t  Hilt-  with  her  railing  set  a  great  War  on  mine  honesty 
and  good  iinme.  Udal. 

Bt>t)R,    V.    a.      [i,    blurred;    pp.   blurhino, 

uLUnUED.] 

1.  To  obscure  by  some  blot,  soil,  or  stain. 

Time  hath  nothing  blurred  those  lines  of  fkvor 

Which  then  he  wore.  Shak. 

2.  To   sully,    or   tarnish,   as   reputation,   by 
something  disgraceful. 

Ne'er  vet  did  bosc  dishonor  Nmt  our  name 

But  with  our  sword  we  wiped  away  the  blot  Slmk. 

BLCRT,    V.   a.      [Formed    from    blur;    blurred, 


blurr'd,  blurt.     Richardson,!      [i.    blurted  ; 

pp.    BLURTING,  BLlJRTED.]      TO   UttCf   suddenly 

or  inadvertently  ;  to  bolt. 

And  yet  the  truth  may  lose  its  grace, 
If  Uui-teit  to  a  person's  face.  Lloyd. 

To  blurt  at,  to  Hpeak  of  with  contempt. —  To  blurt 

out,  to  opeak  unadvinedly  or  raahly. 

BLOsH,  t'.  n.     [A.  S.  ablisian;  Dut.  bloozen,  to 

blush.]  [».  BLL8HKD  ;  pp.  BLUHIIINO,  BLU8IIKO.] 

1.  To  redden  in  the  cheeks  from  shame,  con- 
fusion, or  modesty. 

Modest  and  ingenuous  worth 
Thot  bliifJied  at  its  own  praise.  Uuwjier. 

The  man  that  Uwtiies  is  not  quite  a  brute.  I'oung. 

2.  To  have  a  reddish  color. 

Along  those  Uuihiitg  borders,  briglit  with  dew.      Thonuon. 

BLUSH,  V.  a.  To  make  red.  "To  bltish  and 
beautify  the  cheek."     [u.]  Shak. 

BLUSH,  n.  [Dut.  bios.]  1.  Redness  in  the  cheeks 
caused  by  shame,  confusion,  or  modesty. 

Oshome,  where  is  thy  WujA?  Shai. 

2.  A  reddish  color. 

And  light's  last  WiwAes  tinged  the  distant  hills.      Ltfllleton. 

3.  Resemblance  ;  look  ;  as,  "  She  has  a  bhuh 
of  her  father."     [North  of  England.]        Todd. 

Jlt  the  first  blush,  at  the  first  glance  ;  at  first  sight. 

t  BLtJSH'gT,  n.  A  young,  modest  girl.  B.  Jonson. 

BLOsh'fOl,  a.    Full  of  blushes.  Thomson. 

BLUSH'JNG,  n.  The  appearance  of  blushes,  or 
of  a  reddish  color.  "  The  hlushings  of  those 
that  are  of  modest  looks."  Bp.  Taylor.  "  The 
blnshings  of  the  evening."  Spenser. 

BLUSH'JNG, p.  a.    Manifesting  blushes;  having 

a  reddish  color. 
BLOsh'|NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  blushing  manner.  Craig. 

BLIISH'L^SS,  a.  Without  a  blush;  impudent. 
"  Blush/ess  crimes."  Sandys. 

BLUSH'Y,  a.  Having  the  color  of  a  blush.  "  These 
[blossoms]  of  apples  .  .  .  ViXeblushy."[i\.'\Bacon. 

BLUS'T^R,  V.  n.      [A.  S.  bltestan,  to  puff.]      [t. 

BLISTEIIED  ;     pp.    BLUSTERING,     BLUSTERED.] 

1.  To  make  a  loud  noise ;  to  roar  as  a  storm. 

His  bluntering  blast  each  coast  doth  scour.         Spemer. 

2.  To  swagger ;  to  boast ;  to  bully. 


To  blow  do\vn. 


Todd. 


t  BLUS'T^R,  V.  a. 

BLfis'T^R,  n.  1.  Roar  of  storms  or  of  violent 
wind.  "  The  skies  look  grimly,  and  threateti 
present  blusters."  Shak. 

V     2.  A  loud,  harsh  noise.     "  The  brazen  trum- 
pet's bluster."  Sunfi. 
3.  Boasting;  boisterousness. 

A  coward  makes  a  great  deal  more  btuxter  than  a  man  of 
honor.  L'Eftrange. 

BLUS-TfiR-A'TlQN,  n.  Noisy  boasting  ;  bluster. 
[Provincial  in  fengland,  and  low  and  colloquial 
in  the  United  States.]  Ilalliwcll. 

BLfrs'Tf;R-pR,  n.  One  who  blusters;  a  swag- 
gerer ;  a  noisy  fellow.  Shak. 

BLflS'TgR-lNG,  p.  a.  1.  Windy  ;  stormy ;  as, 
"  Blustering  weather." 

2.    Swaggering  ;   turbulent.      "  A  blustering 
fellow."  L'Estrange. 

BLUS'T^R-lNG,  n.    Tumult ;  noise.  South. 

t  BLUS'TfR-OUS,  a.  Tumultuous ;  noisy.   Shak. 

B-Mf  (bS'niS),  M.     A  note  in  music.  Shak. 

BO,  interj.    [W.  6tc.]  A  word  used  to  terrif)-  chil 


dren. 


Temple. 


BO  'A,  n.     [L.,  a  large  serjyent.] 

1.  (Herp.)  A  race  of  large  serpents. 

2.  An  article  of  dress  for  the  neck,  made  of 
fur,  and  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  seri)ent 
called  boa.  Set4damore. 

BO'A-CQN-STRlC'TQR,  n.  {!..  boa,  a  large  ser- 
pent, and  constringo,  constrictus,  to  bind  to- 
gether, to  compress.]  {Zo-.l.)  The  largest  spe- 
cies of  variegated  serpents,  a  native  of  tropical 
America,  attaining,  when  full  grown,  the  length 
of  thirty-five  feet.  They  are  withotit  venom, 
but  possess  immense  muscular  power,  which 
enables  Uiem  to  crush  large  animals  in  their 


folds.     The  python  of  Asia  is  sometimes  called 
by  this  name.  Van  Iter  lloeven. 

B6ar  (NJr),  w.  lit,  aper;  A.  8.  bar;  Dut.  beer; 
Ger.  eber ;  W.  bvrrin.]  The  male  of  the  hog  or 
swine  :  —  the  wild  hotj.  W'tiod. 

The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it.  ft.  \%xx.  IS. 

BOAR,  V.  n.  (Manege.)  To  ahoot  out  the  nose  and 
to»8  it ;  to  bore ;  —  said  of  a  horHe.  Farm.  Eney. 

BUARD  (Mrd),  n.  [Goth,  baurd;  A.  8,  bord; 
Gael.,  Fr.,  if  Sw.  bord;  W.  bwrdd] 

1.  A  piece  of  sawed  timber,  broad  and  thin, 
and  of  undefined  length. 

With  the  saw  they  sundered  trees  in  boards  and  pUnka. 

JtaUifh. 

2.  A  table  to  place  food  on. 

Pan  guartl  thy  flock,  and  Ceres  liless  thy  hoard.  Prior, 
The  Anglo-Saxon  table  was  f">niie<l  merely  by  pUrlnc  a 
{man/ upon  treitlei  at  the  time  of  rating,  snd  II  wasdesiirnsted 
simply  iiv  the  name  of  a  botird.  Wc  still  use  the  woril  in 
certain  plirnius  derived  fh»ni  aneieni  ciutmns:  ami  we  sfieak 
of  a  "festive  rx/on/,"  and  talk  of  giving  people  "  Vm/-'/ and 
lodging,"  and  of  sitting  at  a  "council'*  or  ■*rninmilt<^ 
buardr  TMomat  Wru/hi. 

3.  Food  ;  diet ;  provision. 

Sometimes  white  lilies  did  their  leaves  afford. 
With  wholesome  (loppy  flowers,  to  mend  his  homely  boon!. 

Jfr^rn. 

4.  The  customary  meals  obtained  for  a  stip- 
ulated sum  at  the  table  of  another ;  as,  "  Ue 
pays  a  high  price  for  board." 

5.  A  number  of  persons  who  have  the  man- 
agement of  some  public  office  or  trust,  or  who 
superintend  the  operations  of  any  private  busi- 
ness ;  as,  "The  board  of  customs";  "The 
board  of  trade  "  ;  "A  board  of  directors." 

Q,  pi.  (Book-binding.)  Covers  of  books  made 
of  pasteboard. 

7.  {\aut.)  The  deck  of  a  ship,  as  in  the 
phrases,  "  On  board  "  ;  "  A-board  "  :  —  the 
stretch  a  vessel  makes  upon  one  tack  when  she 
is  beating.  Dana. 

8.  [Fr.  bord,  side.l  The  side  of  a  ship.  "  Now 
board  to  board  the  rfval  vessels  row."    Ihryden. 

To  go  by  the  board,  {.Vaul.)  to  go  over  tlie  aide  of 
the  ship. —  Hr'eatker  board,  tliat  aide  of  itie  ship  which 
18  to  windward. —  To  make  rkort  boards,  to  lack  fre- 
quently.—  To  make  a  stern  board,  to  fall  bark  from 
the  point  plained  on  the  laxt  tark.  —  To  make  a  food 
board,  to  sail  in  a  direct  cuurae  when  hauled  close  to 
the  wind. 
BOARD,  r.   a.      [i.    BOARDED;    pp.    boarding, 

BOARDED.] 

1.  To  cover  with  boards.  Moron. 

2.  To  enter  a  ship  by  force.  "  I  boarded  the 
king's  ship."  Shnk. 

3.  To  supply  with  food  for  a  stipulated  sura ; 
as,  "  lie  will  hoard  you  during  the  winter." 

4.  [Fr.  abordcr,  to  approach,  to  accost.]  t  To 
accost ;  to  address. 

Him  the  prince  with  gentle  coart  did  board.       Spetuer. 

b6ARD,  V.  n.  To  live  in  a  house  at  a  certain 
rate  for  eating;  to  be  furnished  with  food  or 
meals  for  a  stipulated  sum.  "  At  a  house  where 
mixed  company  boarded."  Toiler. 

BOARD'A-BLE,  o. 
proached. 

BOARD'fR,  n.    L   One  who   is  furnished  with 

food  at  a  certain  rate  from  the  table  of  another  ; 

a  tabler.  Sheneood. 

2.  (S'aut,)  A  sailor  whose  duty  it  is  to  board 

the  enemy's  ship. 

BOARD'ING-HOCsB,  n.  A  house  where  board  is 
furnished.  Crabb. 

BOARD'IXG— PIKE,  n.  A  pike  used  by  sailors  in 
boarding  a  ship.  Crabb, 

BOARD'ING-SCh66l  (-akfti),  M.  A  school  where 
the  pupils  live  and  board  with  the  teacher. 

A  blockhead,  with  meliMlious  voice. 

In  boardi$iu-*rMooU  may  have  his  choice.  Sici/l, 

b6.\RD'L5SS,  a.     Without  a  table  or  board. 

BOARD'-WA-9?§,  n.  pi.  Wages  allowed  to  ser- 
vants to  keep  themselves  in  victuals.     Dryden. 

Bt'>AR'l8H,  a.     Swinish  ;  brutal.  Shak. 

BOAR'-SPEAR,  n.  A  spear  used  in  hunting  the 
boar.  Spenser, 

BOAR'-THlS-TLE  fb«r'thl»-sl),  n,  A  plant;  — 
called  also  spear-thistle.  Booth. 

BOAST  (Mut),  r.  n.  [W.  hostio,  to  boast,  to 
vaunt.]  [«.  BOASTED ;  pp.  boasting,  boasteik] 


That  may  be  boarded,  or  ap- 
Shencood. 
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1.  To  display  one's  own  importance  ;  to  exalt 
one's  self ;  to  vaunt ;  to  brag. 

Thine  heart  lifteth  thee  up  to  boast.  2  Chron.  xxv.  19. 

2.  To  exult ;  to  glory. 

In  God  we  boast  all  the  day  long.  P>.  xliv.  8. 

BOAST,  V.  a.     1.    To  display  with   ostentatious 
language  ;  to  brag  of- 

Lest  bad  men  should  boost 
Their  specioui  dceda.  Milton. 

2.  To  magnify  ;  to  exalt. 

In  their  glory  shall  ye  boast  yourselves.  6a.  bci.  6. 

3.  To  make  over-confident ;  to  vaunt. 

Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth.  Prov.  xxvii.  1. 

4.  (Sculp.)  To  cut  roughly,  as  stone,  in  order 
to  form  the  outline  of  a  figure.  Francis. 

BOAST,  n.     [W.  host ;  Gael,  bosd,  host.'] 
1.  Something  boasted  of. 


Ay  me  I  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain. 


Milton. 


2.  Praiseworthy  exultation. 

My  soul  shall  make  her  boast  in  the  Lord.       Ps.  xxxiv.  2. 

3.  A  subject  of  boasting  ;  a  vaunting  speech  ; 
an  expression  of  ostentation. 


Not  Tyro  nor  Myecne  match  her  mmc, 
Nor  great  Alcraena,  the  proud  boast!'  of  fame. 


Pope. 


BOAST' pR,   n.     One  who  boasts;  a  braggart ;  a 
braggadocio.  Boyle. 

BOASTTl^L,  a.    Addicted  to  boasting;  ostenta- 
tious. Shak. 
B6AST'Fi)l-LY,  ad.     In  a  boastful  manner. 
BOAST'Ft^L-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  boastful. 

BOAST'ING,  n.     1.  Act  of  making  boasts. 

2.  (Scitlji.)  The  rough  cutting  of  a  stone  to 
form  the  outline  of  a  figure.  Francis. 

BOAST'ING,  J9.  a.     Making  boasts;  bragging. 
BOAST'ING-LY,  ad.    Ostentatiously.  Burke. 

t  BOAST'jVE  (bOst'jv),  a.  Boastful.  Shenstone. 
BOAST'LgSS,  a.  Without  ostentation.  Thomson. 
BOAST'ON,  n.  A  game  played  with  cards.  Hoyle. 

BOAT  (bot),  n.     [A.  S.  bat,  a  boat  or  ship  ;  Ger. 
^  Dut.  boot ;  Sw.  ba-at ;  Fr.  bateau.'] 

1.  A  small  vessel,  generally  open,  and  pro- 
pelled by  oars,  by  sails,  or  by  steam,  —  as  the 
launch,  the  barge,  the  pinnace,  the  yawl,  &c. 

Vessels  large  may  venture  more. 

But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore.       PranHin. 

2.  A  small  sailing  vessel  employed  on  a 
special  service,  and  usually  described  by  some 
epithet  denoting  its  use;  as,  "  Filot-boat " ; 
"  Ad\ice-boat "  ;  "  Health-6oa<." 

3.  A  steam-packet;  as,  "The  Cunard-6oa^«." 
BOAT,  V.  a.  [i.  boated  ;  pp.  roatxng,  boated.] 

To  carry  or  transport  in  a  boat.        Wilberforce. 

BOAT'A-BLE,  a.    Navigable  with  boats.       Lyell. 

BOAT'-BILL,   n.     {Ortiith.)  1.  A 

bird  of  the  order  Gral/ce,  and 

family     Ardeidce  ;  —  found     in 

South  America,  and  so  named 

from  the  resemblance  of  its 

to   a  boat  with    the 

keel  turned  upwards ; 

Cancyoma  cochlearia 

of  Linnscus.  Baird. 
2.  A   bird  of   the 

order  Passercs,  fam- 
ily    Coracidxe,     and 

sub-family    Enrylai- 

mincB.  —  See    EriiY- 

LAIMIN^.  Gray. 

B6AT'-BU1LD-?R,  n. 


■£"•^£1. 


One  who  makes  boats. 

Jodrell. 

BOAT'-FLY,  n.  {Ent.)  A  bug  of  the  family  No- 
tonectidee  ;  —  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  boat  while  swimming  on  the  back  and  propel- 
ling itself  with  the  hind  legs,  which  are  very 
long,  as  with  oars.  Baird. 

BOAr-HOOK  (bot'hiik),  n.  A  long  pole  with  a 
hook  at  the  end,  used  in  boats.  Crabb. 

BOAT'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  conveying  in  a 
boat.  Wilberforce. 

2.  A  cruel  punishment,  inflicted  by  the  an- 
cient Persians,  by  confining  the  offender  be- 
tween two  boats.  Mar.  Diet. 


t  BO-A'TION,  n.  [L.  boo,  boatus,  to  cry  aloud,  to 
roar.]     Roar ;  noise.  Derham. 

BOAT'LIKE,  a.    Formed  like  a  boat.      Drayton. 

BOAT'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  BOAT'MEN.  One  who  man- 
ages a  boat.  Prior. 

BOAT'ROPE,  n.  A  rope  fastening  a  boat  to  a 
ship.  Crabb. 

BOAT'-SHAPED  (-shapt),  o.  Having  the  form  of 
a  boat ;  cymbiform.  Craig. 

BOAT'SHELL,  n.  A  crustaceous  animal  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Cymba.  Hill. 

BOATS'MAN,  n.    Same  as  BoATMAN.       Dryden. 

BOAT'SWAIN  (bot'swan  or  bo'sn)  [bot'swan,  col- 
loquially bo'sn,  W.  Sm. ;  bo'sn,  iS.  P.  K.  R. ; 
bot'swan  or  bo'sn,  /.  F.  Ja. ;  bot'sn,  £.],  n.  [A.  S. 
batswan ;  bat,  a  boat,  and  swan,  or  swein,  a 
swain  or  servant.]  A  warrant  officer  in  the  navy 
who  has  charge  of  the  boats,  rigging,  anchors, 
and  cables,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  summon  the 
crew.  Harris.     Dana. 

BOAT'-TAIL,  n.  (Omith.)  A  bird  of  the  family 
SttirnidtB,  and  sub-family  Quiscalince.        Gray. 

BOB,  V.  a.  ["  The  etymologists  afford  no  insight 
into  the  origin  of  this  word."  Richardson.']     \i. 

bobbed;  pp.  BOBBING,  BOBBED.] 

1.  To  beat  or  strike  by  a  short,  jerking  action. 

I'll  not  be  bobbed  in  the  nose.  Beau.  S(  PI. 

2.  To  cut  short ;  to  clip.  Robinson. 

3.  To  cheat.  "  I  have  bobbed  his  brain  more 
than  he  has  beat  my  bones."  Shak. 

4.  To  get  by  cheating. 

He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 

Of  gold  and  jewels,  that  I  bobbed  from  him.  SliaJc. 

BOB,  V.  n.  1.  To  play  backward  and  forward  ;  to 
play  loosely  against  any  thing. 

A  birthday  jewel  bobbing  at  their  ear.  Dryden. 

2.  To  angle  by  giving  the  hook  a  jerking  mo- 
tion in  the  water. 

These  are  the  baits  they  bob  with.  Beau.  8r  Fl. 

b6b,  n.  1.  Something  that  hangs  so  as  to  play 
loosely ;  a  pendant ;  an  ear-ring. 

In  jewels  dressed,  and  at  each  ear  a  bob.         Di-ydcn. 

2.  t  A  short  jerking  action  or  blow. 

lam  sharply  taunted  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bofcs.  A«:ham. 

3.  t  The  words  repeated  at  the  end  of  a  stanza. 

To  bed,  to  bed,  will  be  the  bob  of  the  song.        V Estrange. 

4.  A  wig  of  short  hair  ;  a  bobwig.   Shenstone. 

5.  A  familiar  name  for  a  small  wheel  made 
of  thick  leather,  and  used  in  polishing  the  in- 
side of  the  bowls  of  spoons,  &c.  Ogilvie. 

6.  {Bell-ringing.)  A  peal  of  several  courses 
or  sets  of  changes.  Johnson. 

7.  {Angling.)  A  worm  used  for  bait.  IValton. 
This  name  is  applied  also  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
hook  used  in  bobbing. 

8.  {Carp.  &  Masonry.)  A  round  ball  at  the 
end  of  a  plumb-line. 

9.  (  Clock-making.)  The  ball  or  disk  at  the 
end  of  a  pendulum.  Buchanan. 

10.  t  [Old  Fr.  bobe,  pleasantry,  badinage.]  A 
sneering  joke  ;  a  taunt.        Beau.  &  FL'   Shak. 

tBO-BANCE',  n.     [Fr.]     Boasting.  Chaucer. 

BOB'B^R-Y,  n.  A  disturbance  ;  a  squabble  ;  a  tu- 
mult ;  a  row.  [Colloquial  and  vulgar.]  HalUwell. 

BOB'BJN,  n.     [Fr.  bobine;  'Dut.  bobyn,  bobijn.] 

1.  A  small,  wooden  pin,  to  wind  thread  on, 
used  in  making  lace,  and  spinning.         Milton. 

2.  Round  tape.  Goldsmith. 
BOB'BJ-NET,  n.     A  kind  of  netted  gauze  or  lace 

wrought  by  machines,  and  not  by  hand.  Craig. 

b6b'B{N-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  Work  woven  with 
bobbins.  Grew. 

b6b'CHER-RY,  n.  A  play  among  children,  in 
which  a  cherry  is  hung  so  as  to  bob  against  the 
mouth.  Arbuthnot. 

b6b'0-LINK,  n.  (Omith.)  A  beautiful  singing 
bird  of  America,  called  also  bobolink-horn,  bob- 
litik,  rice-bird,  rice-btmting,  and  reed-bird  ;  the 
Dolichonyx  orizyvorus  of  Swainson  ;  —  some- 
times termed  the  skunk-blackbird,  or  skunk-bird, 
a  name  first  applied  by  the  Cree  Indians,  from 
the  resemblance  in  the  colors  of  the  male  to 
those  of  that  quadruped.  Audubon. 

BOB'— SLfiD,  n.     A  short  sled  used  for  transport- 


ing large  timber  from  the  forest  to  a  river  or  a 
public  road.     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

BOB'STAY,  71.  {Naut.)  A  short  rope  used  to 
confine  the  bowsprit  downward  to  the  stem,  or 
cutwater.  Mar.  Diet. 

BOB'TAII.,  n.    A  tail  cut  short.  Shak. 

Rag,  tag,  &nA  bobtail;  the  rabble.     [Vulgar.] 

BOB'TAILED  (bob'tald),  a.  Having  a  tail  cut 
short.     "  A  bobtailed  cur."  L' Estrange. 

BOB'TAIL-WIG,  n.     Same  as  BoBWio.     Booth. 

BOB'-WIG,  n.    A  wig  of  short  hair.      Spectator. 

BO'CAL,  n.  [Fr.]  A  cylindrical  glass  vessel 
with  a  large  and  short  neck;  —  used  for  pre- 
serving solid  substances.  Craig. 

BQ-CAR'd6,  n.  {Logic.)  A  species  of  syllogism, 
in  which  the  middle  proposition  is  a  universal 
affirmative,  and  the  first  and  last  are  particular 
negatives.  Crabb. 

BOC'A-SINE,  n.    [Fr.  boccasin.]    1.  A  fine  buck- 
ram, resembling  taffeta.  Cotgrave. 
2.  The  stuff  called  also  calamanco.  Cotgrave. 

BOC'CA,  n.  [It.,  mouth.]  The  round  hole  in  the 
workmg  furnace  of  a  glass  manufactory.  Craig. 

BOCK'e-LET,  n.    A  long- winged  hawk.      Crabb. 

b6ck'5-RET,  n.    Same  as  Bockelet.      Bailey. 

BOCK'EY,  n.  A  bowl  or  vessel  made  from  a 
gourd.'    [Local,  New  York.]  Bartlett. 

BOCK'jNG,  n.     1.  Red  herring.  Crabb. 

2.  A  coarse  woollen  stuff;  a  kind  of  baize 
used  as  a  floor-cloth,  &c. ;  —  so  called  from 
having  been  first  made  at  Booking,  in  Eng- 
land. R.  W.  Hamilton. 

BOCK'LAND,  n.  [A.  S.  bocland;  hoc,  a  book, 
and  land,  land.]  {Law.)  A  possession  or  in- 
heritance held  by  evidence  in  writing,  free  from 
all  fief,  fee,  service,  or  fines ;  such  as  was  for- 
merly denominated  allodial,  and  is  now  called 
freehold ;  bookland.  It  was  so  named  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  folc-land,  which  was  held 
without  writing.  Burrill. 

BODE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  bodian,  to  announce ;  Dut.  hoode, 
a  messenger.]  [i.  boded  ;  pp.  boding,  boded.] 
To  portend ;  to  foreshow ;  to  forebode. 

This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state.        SliaV. 

BODE,  V.  n.  To  forebode ;  to  presage.  "  It  boded 
well  to  you."  Dryden. 

tBODE,  n.     1.  An  omen.     "The   owl,   that  of 

death  the  bode  bringeth."  Chaucer. 

2.  [From  bide.]     Delay,  or  stop.       Chaucer. 

BODE'FUL,  a.    Foreboding ;  ominous.     Carlyle. 

BODE'M^NT,  n.    A  portent;  omen,  [b.]     Shak. 

tBOD^E,  V.  n.  To  boggle;  to  stop;  to  fail. 
"  We  bodged  again."  Shak. 

t  BODGE,  n.     A  botch  ;  a  patch.  Whitlock. 

BOD'ICE  (bSd'js),  n.  [From  body,]  Short  stays 
for  women  ;  a  corset.  Prior. 

BOD'JED,  a.  Having  a  body;  —  used  in  compo- 
sition.    "  Ill-faced,  worse-fiorfeet?."  Shak. 

BOD'l-LESS,  a.  Having  no  body ;  incorporeal. 
"  Phantoms  bodiless."  Swift. 

b6d'1-LI-NESS,  n.     Corporality.  Minsheu. 

b6d'I-LY,  a.  1.  Relating  to  the  body,  as  dis- 
tinguislied  from  the  mind.  "  Virtue  atones  for 
boaily  defects."  L' Estrange. 

2.  Existing  in  the  form  of  a  body  ;  corporeal. 
"  A  spirit  void  of  sensible  qualities  and  bodily 
dimensions."  South. 

3.  t  Real ;  actual.     "  Bodily  act."  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Corporal. 

BOD'I-LY,  ad.     1.  In  the  form  of  a  body  ;  corpo- 
really.    "  The  godhead  dwells  fiorfiVy."     if'atts. 
2.  In  respect  to  the  entire  bodj  or  mass ;  en- 
tirely ;  completely ;    as,    "  To  carry  any  thing 
away  bodily." 

BOD'JNG,  n.  A  foreshowing ;  a  prognostic  ;  an 
omen.     "  Ominous  bodings."  Bp.  Ward. 

BOD'KJN,  n.      [Etymology  unknown.     Perhaps 
bodikin,  the  diminutive  of  body.     Skinner.] 
1.  t  A  dagger.  Chaucer     Beat*.  %  FL 
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2.  An  instrument  to  draw  a  thread  through  a 
loop.  .  S'««<'y- 

3.  An  inRtrumpnt  for  dressing  the  hair.  I  ope. 

4.  rioth  of  silk  and  gold  thread  ;  —corrupted 
from  hatulkin.  B.  Jonson. 

6.  {Printing.)  A  tool  for  picking  letters  out  of 
a  column  or  a  page  in  correcting  it.  Simmonds. 

IJ(')U'K|N-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  A  sort  of  trim- 
ming, f^rabb. 

Bo'DI-K,  n.  A  Scotch  penny,  equal  to  half  an 
English  penny.  W^-  i>cott. 

B«'H)'Lei-AN  [l)8d'l?-9n,  Sm.  O.  C.  CI.;  l)8d-lS'»ii, 
Crabb],  a.  Applied  to  a  valuable  library  at 
Oxford,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  in  1597. 
«'  The  Bodleian  Library."  Warton. 

BOd'Y,  n.     [A.  S.  bodiff  ;  Gael,  hodhag."] 

1."  The  material  substance  of  an  animal ;  or 

the  material  ^art,  opposed  to  the  principle  of 

life,  or  to  the  spirit. 

Af  the  hmly  without  the  iplrit  Ij  dead,  io  fiUth  without 

works  u  dead  al§o.  Janat  li.  20. 

2.  The  organized  matter  of  a  vegetable. 
That  which  thou  gowest,  thou  sowcrt  not  that  hoily  that 

(hall  be,  but  bare  grain; . . .  but  God  giveth  it  a  bodu  af  it 
hath  pleaaed  him,  and  to  every  »eed  his  own  hoilij. 

1  Cor.  XV.  37,  38. 

3.  Form  in  which  spirit  is  manifested. 

Jt  is  sown  a  natural  body  \  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  bo<ly. 

1  Cor.  XT.  44. 

4.  The  main,  central  part  of  an  animal,  in 
distinction  from  the  head  and  limbs. 

For  a  hand,  a  foot,  and  a  body,  they  are  past  compare.  Shak. 

5.  {Physics.)  Any  determinate  portion  of 
matter,  whether  existing  in  a  solid,  liquid,  or 
aeriform  state.  Brande. 

The  primary  ideas  we  have  peculiar  to  body  are,  the  cohe- 
sion of  solid  parts,  and  a  power  of  communicating  motion  by 
impulse.  Locke. 

6.  A  person.  "  An  eminent  body."  "  Un- 
worthy body  as  I  am."  Shak. 

7.  Reality,  as  opposed  to  what  is  symbolical. 

A  shadow  of  things  to  come;  but  the  body  is  of  Christ. 

CoL  ii.  17. 

8.  A  collective  mass ;  a  number  of  persons 
associated  under  a  common  name,  or  for  a  com- 
mon object.  "  The  whole  body  of  mankind." 
"  That  reverend  body."  Swift. 

0.  The  main  part,  or  the  bulk  of  any  thing ; 
as,  "The  body  of  an  army  "  ;  "The  body  of  a 
coach  "  ;  "  The  body  of  a  church." 

10.  A  systematized  summary  of  any  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  ;  a  pandect ;  as,  "  A  body 
of  the  civil  law  "  ;  "  A  body  of  divinity." 

11.  Strength ;  as,  "  Wine  of  good  body." 

12.  {Paint.)  A  thick  consistency  of  color ; 
body-color.  FairhoU. 

13.  {Geom.)  Any  solid  figure.  Brande. 
Syn.  —  Body,  in  the  sense  of  a  dead  body,  is  appli- 

eable  to  tmtli  men  and  brutes ;  corpse,  to  men  ;  car- 
cass, to  brutes. 

BOD'V,  a.  Accompanying  the  person.  "  A  body 
servant."  Clay. 

b6d'Y,  v.  a.  [i.  BODIED ;  pp.  bodying,  bodied.] 
To  give  body  to ;  to  produce  in  some  form. 

As  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  ot  things  unlcnown.  Shak, 

BftD'Y-CLOTHE§,  n.  pi.     Clothing  for  horses.  — 

See'CLOTHES.  Addison. 

B6d'Y— COAT,  n.  A  man's  dress  coat.  Simmonda, 

BOD'Y-c6l'OR,  n.      (PrtiW.)    A  color  that  is 

opaque,  and  has  a  thick  consistency,  as  distin- 

guisned  from  a  tint,  or  wash.  Fairholt. 

B6d'V-GUARD  (-gird),  n.  The  guard  that  pro- 
tects the  person ;  a  life-guard.        Bp.  Porteua. 

BoD'Y-P6l'I-TIc,  n.  A  nation  or  community, 
as  constituted  under  a  government  or  polity. 

In  the  botjiz-polilic,  as  in  the  natural,  those  disorders  are 
most  dangerous  that  flow  from  the  head.  Melmolh. 

B(E-0'TI.-\N  (b?-6'gli»n),  a.  {Geog.)  Belonging 
to  Bsotia: — dull;  stupid;  rude.  Mitford. 

B(E-6'TIAN,  n,     {Geog.)  A  native  of  Bocotia. 

BOg,  n.     [Gael.  4r  Ir.  bog ;  Arm.  boucg."]   A  soft, 

marshy    place,   covered    with  grass    or    other 

plants  ;  a  morass ;  a  quagmire. 

lie  walks  upon  bog)  and  whirl|)ools;  whci«soeTer  he  treads, 
he  sinks.  South. 

Boe-iron  orr,(Oeol.)  a  siihstnnce  tliat  orciirs  in  peat 
mosiies.cunaigtinKnf  innuinorablu  articulated  threads, 
whicli  are  the  cases  of  microscopic  bodies,  and  which 


are  coropoMd  partly  of  silica  and  partly  of  oxide  of 
iron.  Lfeli. 

bOg,  V.  a.  To  whelm  as  in  a  bog.  [a.]  B.  Jonton. 

BOG'BEAN,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  sometimes  used 
in  medicine;  Menyanthcs  trifoliata;  —  called 
also  buckbcan  and  water-trefoil.  Loudon. 

BOO'b6e-RY,  n.  {Bot.)  The  cranberry.  Buchanan. 

BOG'-EartH,  n.  {Min.)  An  earth  or  soil  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  silex,  and  vegetable  fibre  par- 
tially decomposed.  P.  t'yc. 

bCg'GLE,  v.  n.  [The  diminutive  of  bog.  Rich- 
ardson. W.  bugtil,  fearj  [i.  boooled  ;  pp. 
BoooLiNG,  BOGGLED.]  To  icar  to  proceed ;  to 
shrink  back ;  to  hesitate. 

We  start  and  boiiyle  at  every  . . .  appearance.       OlanviOe. 

He  had  the  oaths  (if  ullfgianco  and  siiprcnmcy  tendered  Io 

him,  hut  bufiyliH(i  at  them  at  Hrat,  and  unerwords  denying 

them,  was  committed  prisoner  to  Newgate.  Hood. 

bOg'GL^R,  n.    One  who  boggles  or  hesitates. 

BdG'GL|NG,p.  a.    Hesitating;  starting  back. 

tB6G'GL|SH,  a.    Doubtful.  Bp.  Taylor. 

bOg'GY,  a.  Like  a  bog;  marshy ;  swampv.  "  A 
boggy  Syrtis."  Milton. 

b6g'-H6i)se,  n.  A  house  of  office;  a  privy;  a 
Jakes.  Johnson. 

bCG'LAnD,  a.  Living  in  a  boggy  country.  Dryden. 

BO'GLE,  or  bCg'GLE,  n.  [W.  bicg,  and  bwgan, 
a  spectre  ;  bugul,  fear.]  A  bugbear ;  a  spectre  ; 
a  hobgoblin.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

b6g'-6RE,  n.  A  variety  of  iron  ore  found  in 
bogs  and  swampy  grounds ;  bog-iron  ore.  Craig. 

b6G'-RU8H,  n.     1.  A  perennial  plant,  of  the  ge- 
nus Schatnus  ;  —  called  also  rush-grass.  Loudon. 
2.  {Ornith.)     A  bird;  a  species  of  warbler 
of   the  size  of  a  wren,  common  among  bog- 
rushes  in  Sweden.  BucJianan. 

b6g'-SPAV-JN,  n.  {Far.)  An  encysted  tumor 
on  the  inside  of  a  horse's  hough.      Buchanan. 

B6g'-TR6T-TPR,  n.  1.  One  who  is  accustomed 
to  pass  over  bogs,  or  one  who  lives  in  a  boggy 
country.  "  The  practised  bog-trotter  passes 
over  them  [bogs]  in  safety."  P.  Cyc. 

2,  A  derisive  epithet  applied  to  Irishmen,  in 
allusion  to  the  bogs  of  Ireland.  Bartlett, 

B6g'TR6T-TING,  a.  Passing  over  bo^  ;  living 
in  a  boggy  country.  Goldsmith. 

BO'GUS,  n.  Liquor  made  of  rum  and  molasses. 
[Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

BO'GUS,  a.    Spurious;  counterfeit;  &s,  "  Boatta 

money."     [A  cant  term,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

Is  a  bogus  government  — government?    Are  bogus  laws  — 

laws?  ^-  Taylor. 

BO-HEA'  (b6-hs'),  n.  An  inferior  species  of  black 
tea  :  — used  also  as  a  generic  name  for  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  black  tea,  including  Sou- 
chong, Pekoe,  and  Congou.  Brande. 

BQ-HE'MJ-AN,  a.    {Geog.)   Belonging  to  Bohe- 
mia. '  Ed  Ency. 
BO-HE'MI-AN,  n.     {Geog.)  A  native  of  Bohemia. 
BOlL,  V.  n.     [L.  bullio,  to  boil ;  Fr.  bouilUr.']    [i. 

BOILED  ;  pp.  BOILING,  BOILED.] 

1.  To  have  a  bubbling  motion,  or  to  be  agi- 
tated by  heat. 

The  fire  causcth  the  waters  to  boil.  U.  Ixlv.  2. 

2.  To  move  as  water  when  it  is  agiteted  by 
heat. 

He  maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot  Jo6  xll.  31. 

3.  To  be  cooked  by  boiling.  "In  the  cal- 
dron boil  and  bake."  Shak. 

4.  To  be  moved  with  passion ;  to  be  ardent, 
or  hot.     "  Boiling  blood."  Dryden. 

To  boil  over,  to  be  tlirown  over  the  sides  of  a  yee- 
■el  or  reservoir,  as  water  or  any  liijuid  when  boiling. 
—  To  botl  aaay,  to  evaporate  by  being  boiled. 

BoIl,  v.  a.     1.  To  cook  by  boiling. 

Beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  game. 
In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boiled.         MUtcn. 

2.  To  heat  or  seethe  in  boiling  water  or  other 
liquid. 

To  try  whether  seeds  be  old  or  new,  if  you  6oiJ  them  in 
water,  the  new  seeds  will  sprout  sooner.  Baeom. 

BolL,  n.     [A.  S.  byl,  bile ;  Dut.  buil ;  Dan.  byld ; 


Ger.  beule.]    A  acre,  painful  tumor,  tcrminat. 
ing  in  a  pustule. 

9^  This  is  now  tlie  more  common  orthoitrapby  ot 
this  word  ;  tliouxli  it  waa  formerly  upcll  btle,  which 
is  more  in  accordance  with  its  olymutogy .  — .  See  Bl LE. 

BCilLBI)  (biiild),  p.  a.  Heated,  or  dreued,  in 
boiling  water. 

BOIi/^R,  n.  L  One  who  boiU.  "  The  botieri  of 
saltpetre."  Boyle. 

2.  The  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  boiied. 
"  Pots  and  boilers."  H'oodtcard. 

3.  {Mech.)  A  close  vessel  in  which  steam  is 
generated,  to  be  used  as  the  motive  force  in 
steam  engines,'  or  for  other  purposes.  It  is 
usually  made  of  wrought  iron  plates,  overlap- 
ping at  the  edges  and  fastened  by  rivets. 

BGIl'^R-PLATES,  n.  pL  Sheets  of  iron  used  for 
making  boilers,  tanks,  vessels,  &c.   Simmonda. 

BOIl'(;R-Y,  n.  A  place,  in  salt  works,  where  salt 
is  boiledf.  Johnson. 

BoIl'ING,  p.  a.    Agitated  by  heat. 

7%«  boiling  point  is  the  temperature  at  which  liqnida 
are  in  a  state  of  ebullition  by  heat.  Tlie  boilinc  point 
of  water,  at  the  level  of  the  aea,  when  the  Itarometer 
stands  at  30^  is  212^  ;  of  sIcoIhiI,  I7C"^  ;  of  ether,  96°  ; 
of  mercury,  6G2°,  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  Wlien 
the  prexRure  of  the  atmoHphere  is  levMened  by  aacend- 
inn  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  by  ar.itirial  means, 
as  in  the  application  of  the  air-pump  to  rhwe  veMela, 
a  correxpondinf!  decrease  takes  place  in  the  tempera, 
tiire  at  which  liquidK  boil.  Thus  it  ha*  been  found 
that  the  boiling  point  of  water  varies  0.8t)  of  a  degree 
for  every  half  inch  of  variation  of  the  baruinetiir. 

BdlL'ING,  n.     Act  of  boiling  ;  ebtillition. 

Syn.—  See  Ebullition. 
BoTl'JNG-LY,  ad.    In  a  boiling  manner.     Byron. 

BtilS'TgR-Ot'S,  a.  [Dut.  byster,  furious  ;  Dan. 
bister ;  W.  btcyst,  fierce,  savage.] 

1.  Furious  ;  vehement ;  violent ;  turbulent. 

The  brute  and  boirterout  force  of  violent  men.  JHUtu 

2.  Loud  or  roaring,  as  the  sound  made  by  (Jie 
wind  in  a  storm.     "  A  boisteroua  storm."  Siuik. 

3.  +  Intense  ;  overpowering. 

Ueat . . .  too  powerful  and  boisterous  (br  them.  IFoorh,  «rrf. 

4.  tHuge  ;  unwieldy.  "His  boist^.na 
club."  Spenser.    "  Boisterous  curls."     iliiion. 

Syn.  — See  Violent. 

BOlS'T^R-OtfS-LY,  ad.  In  a  boisterous  manner ; 
violently;  tumultuously.  dVi/lf. 

BoIs'T5R-OV8-N£8S,  n.    Turbulence.        Afore. 

BOKE,  V.  n.    To  vomit.    [Local,  Eng.]    Brvckett. 

BO'LA-RY,  a.  [Gr.  PHloi,  a  clod ;  L.  bolua"^  Tar. 
taking  of  the  nature  of  bole  or  clay.  "  A  botar^ 
and  clammy  substance."  Brutcr^, 

BOLD,  a.     [Goth,  balth  ;  A.  S.  htitd;  It.  hatdo.] 

1.  Daring ;  brave ;  fearless  ;  courageous ;  in- 
trepid ;  undaunted. 

The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth ;  but  the  n{;ht«ni« 
are  buhl  as  a  lion.  i'rur.  xxviii.  I. 

2.  Assured ;  confident.  "  I  can  b«  bold  Xu 
say."  Locke. 

3.  Rude ;  impertinent ;  impudent. 

Your  presence  Is  t<«  bold  and  peremptory.  Shot. 

4.  Executed  with  spirit  and  decisioii.  or  with, 
out  Tear  of  criticism. 

The  cathedral  church  is  a  very  botd  work.  Additem. 

5.  Showing  ^cat  license  in  design  or  ex- 
pression, as  a  literary  work. 

The  figures  arc  bold  even  to  temerity.  OMc4(|k 

6.  Standing  out  to  the  view ;  conspicuous  or 
striking. 

Shadows  in  painting  make  the  tfon  bolder.  Drydta, 

7.  Steep  and  abrupt ;  as,  "  A  bold  shore." 
To  make  boli,  to  use  freedom. 

Syn.  —  Bold  in  the  defence  of  truth  ;  held  as  a  Ilea  ; 
ianng  in  millLir)-  exiiloita  ;  a  t-ire  aoldirr,  fnrUs* 
of  danger;  a  courageous  general  ;  iutrtpid  conduct, 
utulaunted  resolution. 

t  BOLD,  V.  a.  To  bolden ;  to  make  bold.  A.  HalL 

tBOLD'EN  (t>8ld'dn),  r.  o.    To  embolden.    Shak. 

BOLD'FACE,  n.  Impudence;  sauciness  :  —  an 
impudent,  saucy  person.  L' Estrange. 

BOLD'-FACED  (bild'asf),  a.  Impudent.  "The 
bold-faced  atheists  of  this  age."  Bp.  BramhalL 
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B6LD'  LY,  ad.    In  a  bold  manner ;  with  courage ; 
daringly.  Hooker. 

BOLD'NPSS,  n.  1.  Quality  of  being  bold ;  cour- 
age; bravery ;  intrepidity  ;  assurance. 

When  they  saw  the  holdnn»  of  Peter  and  John,  and  per- 
ceived they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,  they  mar- 
velled. Acta  iv.  13. 

2.  Freedom  from  bashfulness ;  confident 
mien. 

Soklness  la  the  power  to  speak  or  do  what  we  intend  he- 
fort  others,  without  fear  or  disorder.  Locke. 

3.  Exemption  from  caution,  and  scrupulous 
nicety  ;  as,  "  Boldness  of  style." 

4.  Freedom ;  liberty.  "  Great  is  my  boldness 
of  speech  toward  you."  '  2  Cor.  vii.  4. 

5.  Impudence ;  rudeness. 

I'll  strike  thee  to  my  foot. 
And  spurn  upon  thee,  beggar,  for  thy  boldness.       Shak. 

6.  Steepness;  abruptness  ;  as,  "The  6o/6?wes* 
of  the  coast." 

Syn.  —  Boldness  to  dare;  fortitude  to  endure — 
See  AUDACITY. 

BOLD'-SPlR-JT-gD,  a.    Courageous.  Scotf. 

BOLE,  n.     [Goth.  %  Sw.  bol;  Dan.  bul.'] 

1.  The  trunk  or  body  of  a  tree. 

View  well  this  tree,  the  queen  of  all  the  grove. 

How  vast  her  bole,  how  wide  her  arms  arc  spread.      Dryden. 

2.  A  dry  measure.  —  See  Boll,  No.  3. 

BOLE,  n.  [Gr.  jSwAoj,  a  clod,  a  lump  ;  L.  bolus.'] 
{Min.)  A  solid,  amorphous,  earthy  mineral,  of  a 
yellow,  red,  or  brownish-black  color,  consisting 
principally  of  alumina,  silica,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
The  Armenian  bole,  or  bole  Armeniac,  was  for- 
merly much  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic,  astrin- 
gent, and  styptic.  Brande. 

BOLERO  (bo-la'ro),  n.     [Sp.]     1.   A  dance  very 

popular  in  Spain ;  —  so  called  from  the  name 

of  its  inventor.  Brande. 

2.  The  person  who  performs  this  dance  on 

the  stage.  Velasquez. 

BO-LET'jC,  a  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  a  species  of  boletus.  Brande. 

BO-LE'TUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  /JwP.of,  a  clod.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  fungi,  or  mushrooms.  Brande. 

b6'/./S,  n. ;  pi.  BbL'j-BE^.  [L., from  Gr. /?oA('s,  a 
missile  weapon  ;  0a/.Xo>,  to  tnrow.]     A  meteor. 

BOLL,  V.  n.  [i.  BOLLED  ;  pp.  bolling,  bolled.] 
To  form  into  a  seed-vessel. 

The  barley  was  in  the  car,  and  the  flax  was  bolled. 

Kxod.  ix.  31. 

BOLL,  n.  [A.  S.  bolla,  a  bowl,  or  any  round  ves- 
sel ;  Gael,  bol ;  Dan.  bolle  ;  Sw.  bill.] 

1.  (Bot.)  The  pod  or  capsule  of  a  plant ;  a 
pericarp.  Buchanan. 

2.  A  salt  measure  of  two  bushels ;  —  written 
also  bole.  Farm.  Ency. 

3.  [Gael,  bolladh.]  (Scotland.)  A  measure 
of  wheat  and  beans  equivalent  to  four  Win- 
chester bushels  ;  —  of  oats,  barley,  and  pota- 
toes, equal  to  six  bushels.  —  See  Bole.  Loudon. 

BOl'LARD,  n.  (Naut.)  One  of  the  large  posts 
set  in  the  ground  on  each  side  of  a  dock,  and  to 
which  hawsers  are  lashed  and  se(i\ire&..Mar.Dict. 

B6l'LARD-TIM'B?R§,  M.joZ.  (Naut.)  Two  tim- 
bers at  the  bow  of  a  ship,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  bowsprit,  to  secure  its  end.  Man.  Diet. 

b5l'LI-MO-NY,  n.    A  medley  of  several  sorts  of 

frain  ;  —  written  also  bullimong,  btillimony,  and 
ollemong.     [Local,  Eng.]  Tusser.  Crabb. 

BOLL'jNG,  n.     A  lopped  tree ;  a  pollard.      Ray. 

II  BO-LOGN'A-PHI'AL  (bo-lSn'y?),  n.  A  small 
phial  of  unannealed  glass,  which  flies  in  pieces 
when  its  surface  is  scratched  by  a  hard  body. 

5  BQ-LOGN'A-SAU'SAgJE  (bo-l3n'y9),  n.  A  sau- 
sage made  of  bacon,  veal,  and  pork  suet.  Craig. 

J  BO-LOGN'A-STONE,  n.  (Jlin.)  A  native  sul- 
phate of  baryta,  found  at  Bologna.  It  is  highly 
phosphorescent  after  calcination.  Brande. 

BO-LOGN-E§E'  (b6-lon-y5z'),  a.  Relating  to  Bo- 
logna, or  to  its  school  of  painting.  Brande. 

BO-LOGN'IAN  (bo-l6n'y9n),  a.  Belonging,  or  re- 
lating, to  Bologna. 

Bolognian  stone,  a  stone  which  is  a  sulphate  of  ba- 
rytas, and  remarkable  for  becoming,  wlien  lieated 
witli  c.'iarcoal,  a  powerful  solar  phosphorus.      Brande. 


BOLL'WORM  (-wilrm),  n.    A  worm  that  attacks 
the  boll  of  the  cotton-plant. 

BOL'ST^R,  n.    [A.  S.  bolster,  a  pillow  or  bolster  ; 
Ger.  polster,  a  bolster  ;  Sw.  bolster,  a  bed.] 

1.  Something  on  which  to  rest  the  head  while 
reclining ;  a  pillow. 

Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now.  Milton. 

2.  A  kind  of  bag,  filled  with  feathers  or  some 
soft  material,  and  laid  across  a  bed  under  the 
pillows. 

And  here  PU  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster.       Shak. 

3.  A  pad  or  quilt,  as  of  a  saddle.  Swift. 

4.  (Med.)  A  compress  or  pad  to  be  laid  on  a 
wouna.  Wiseman. 

5.  (Cutlery.)  That  part  of  a  knife  blade 
which  joins  the  end  of  a  handle.  Francis. 

6.  (Mech.)  A  cylindrical  piece  of  iron  with 
a  hole  through  the  middle,  used  when  holes 
are  to  be  punched.  Crabb. 

7.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  soft  wood  covered 
with  canvas,  placed  on  the  trestle-trees,  for  the 
eyes  of  the  rigging  to  rest  upon  : — any  thing 
placed  under  ropes  to  prevent  abrasion.   Dana. 

8.  (Arch.)  pi.  The  rolls  forming  the  ends  or 
sides  of  the  Ionic  capital.  Francis. 

BOL'ST^R,  V.  a.     \i.  BOLSTERED  ;  pp.  bolstek- 
ING,  BOLSTEREDr] 

1.  To  support  with  a  bolster,  as  the  head. 

2.  To  support ;  to  hold  up  ;  to  maintain. 
Persuasions  used  to  further  the  truth,  not  to  bolster  error. 

Hooker. 


3.  To  swell  out. 


Tatler. 


BOL'ST^R-CASE,  n.    A  case  to  hold  a  bolster. 


BOL'STgRED  (bol'sterd),  a.     I 
2.  Swelled  out.  ' 


Supported. 

Bp.  Taylor. 

BOL'ST5R-5R,n.  One  who  bolsters.  Bp.Bancroft. 

BOL'STjpR-lNG,  n.  A  prop  ;  a  propping;  a  sup- 
port. Bp.  Taylor. 

BOLT,  n.  [A.  S.  bolt,  an  engine  to  throw  bolts, 
arrows,  &c. ;  Dan.  bolt,  a  bolt ;  Sw.  bult.—Gr. 
(id/./.ii),  to  throw.] 

1.  Something  thrown  ;  an  arrow ;  a  dart. 

Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell.  Shak. 

2.  A  stroke  of  lightning;  a  thunderbolt. 

How  dare  you,  ghosts. 
Accuse  the  thunderer  whose  bolt  you  know  ?       Shak. 

3.  (Mech.)  A  cylindrical  pin  or  bar  of  metal 
used  for  a  fastening,  either  by  making  it  to  slide 
in  a  socket,  as  the  bolt  of  a  door,  or  by  driving 
it  through  contiguous  pieces  of  wood  or  other 
substance,  as  the  bolts  with  which  the  planks 
and  timbers  of  a  ship  are  secured. 

4.  [Goth,  bollt,  a  fetter.]  An  iron  to  fasten 
the  legs  of  a  prisoner  ;  a  shackle. 

Away  with  him  to  prison ;  lay  bolts  enough  upon  him. 

Shak. 

5.  [Old  Fr.  bulleteau,  a  bolting-cloth.]  A 
sieve.     "Bolts  of  lawn."  B.  jonson. 

6.  A  quantity  of  canvas  containing  twenty- 
eight  ells.  Craig. 

7.  (Navt.)   The  edge  of  a  sail.  Letvis. 

BOLT,  V.  a.    [i.  BOLTED ;  pp.  bolting,  bolted.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  bolt;  as,  "To  bolt  a 
door." 

2.  To  fetter  ;  to  shackle.  "  Which  shackles 
accident  and  bolts  up  change."  Shak. 

3.  To  blurt  out  or  speak  precipitantly. 

I  hate  when  Vice  can  bolt  her  arguments.        Milton. 

4.  To  swallow  hastily,  or  without  chewing; 
as,  "  To  bolt  food."     [Local,  Eng.]  Forby. 

5.  [Ger.  beuteln.]  To  sift ;  to  separate  from 
bran.  Dryden. 

6.  To  examine,  or  separate  in  parts,  as  by 
sifting. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  examined,  and  sifted,  and 
bolted  to  the  bran.  Burke. 

7.  To  purify ;  to  purge,     [r.] 

The  fanned  snow. 
That's  bolted  by  the  northern  blast  twice  o'er.       Shak. 

BOLT,  V.  n.  1.  To  spring  out  with  speed  and 
suddenness ;  to  start  suddenly. 

As  the  house  was  all  in  a  flame,  out  bolts  a  mouse  fW>m  the 
ruins,  to  save  herself.  L'Estranye. 

2.  To  leave  or  desert  suddenly  a  political  par- 
ty; to  rat.     [U.S.]  Barthtt. 

BOLT'-AU-GgR,  n.  A  large  auger  used  in  ship- 
building. Buchanan. 


^SlT'ED,  p.  a.  1.  Fastened  with  a  bolt.  "  Bolt^ 
ed  gates."  Dryden. 

2.  Sifted  with  a  sieve  ;  as,  "  Bolted  flour." 

b6l'T?L,  n.  (Arch.)  1.  The  shaft  of  a  clustered 
pillar,  or  a  shaft  attached  to  the  Jambs  of  a  door 
or  a  window ;  —  written  also  boitel,  battel,  bou- 
tel,  and  boictell.  Britton. 

2.  A  convex  moulding,  such  as  an  ovolo,  or 
a  torus.  Gwilt. 

BOLT'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  bolts. 

2.  A  machine  for  sifting ;   a  sieve.  Shak. 

3.  A  kind  of  net.  Carew. 

T  BOLT'fR,  V.  a.     To  besmear. 

The  blood-ioltered  Banquo  smiles  upon  me.  Shak. 

BOLT'HEAD  (holt'hed),  n.  A  globular  flask  with 
a  tubular  neck,  used  by  chemists  ;  —  called  also 
a  matrass  or  receiver.  ^  Brande. 

BOLT'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  bolting. 

2.  [A.  S.  boU,  a  house.]  (Lau\)  A  term  used 
in  the  inns  of  court  to  signify  a  private  arguing 
of  cases,  as  distinguished  from  mooting,  which 
was  a  more  formal  and  public  mode  of  argu- 
ment. Burrill. 

BOLT'lNG-CLOTH,  n.  Cloth  of  which  bolters 
are  made.  Smart. 

BOLT'JNG-HOUSE,  n.  A  place  where  meal  is 
bolted.  Dermis. 

BOLT'ING-HUTCH,  n.  A  tub  or  bin  for  bolted 
meal ;  a  bolting-tub.  Shak. 

BOLT'ING-MA-CHINE',  n.  That  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  flour-mill,  by  which  the  flour  is 
separated  from  the  chaff.  Craig. 

B6LT'|NG-TUB,  n.  A  tub  to  sift  meal  in.  "  The 
.  .  .  bake-houses  and  bolting-tub."      B.  Jonson. 

BOL'TON-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in 
limestone  at  Bolton,  Mass.  Dana. 

BOLT'-ROPE,  n.  (Naut.)  The  rope  which  goes 
round  the  edges  of  a  sail,  and  to  which  the 
canvas  is  sewed.  Dana. 

BOLT'SPRIT,  n.    (Naut.)   See  Bowsprit.  Shak. 

BOLT-UP-RIGHT',  a.  Quite  upright.  "  I  stood 
bolt-upright  upon  one  end."  Addison. 

BO'LUS,  M. ;  L.  pi.  Bo't.i;  Eng.  b6'lvs-e?.  [L., 
from  Gr.  /StDAoj,  a  lump.]  (Med.)  A  very  large 
pill.     "^o^Mses  and  pills."  Swift. 

BOM,  n.  (Zodl.)  A  large,  harmless  serpent  of 
America;  —  so  named  from  the  sound  which  it 
makes.  Buchanan. 

BOMB  (biim),  n.  [Gr.  /?(i/(/?of,  a  hollow  soxind; 
L.  bombus  ;  Dan.,  Ger.,  i^  Fr.  bombe,  a  bomb.] 

1.  t  A  loud  humming  lioise.  Baco7i. 

2.  The  stroke  upon  a  bell.  Johnson. 

3.  (Mil.)  A  hollow  ball  or  shell  of  cast-iron, 
having  an  orifice  through  which  it  is  filled  with 
gunpowder,  and  into  which,  when  the  charge  is 
made,  a  fusee  is  inserted,  so  adjusted  that 
when  the  bomb  falls  at  the  place  intended,  the 
fusee  ignites  the  powder  in  the  shell  and  blows 
it  to  pieces.  Brande. 

t  BOMB  (bi'im),  v.  n.  [Dut.  bommen.]  To  sound. 
"'Wit\y  bombing  sighs."  B.  Jonson. 

b6mb  (bum),  V.  a.    To  bombard,     [r.]      Prior. 

BOM-BA'CEOUS  (-shus),  a.  [See  BoMBAX.]  Re- 
lating to  the  germs,  Bombax.  Smart, 

t  BOl&'BARD,  n.  [Fr.  bombarde,  from  L.  bombus, 
a  noise,  and  ardeo,  to  burn.     Vossius.] 

1.  A  great  gun  ;  a  cannon.  Knolles. 

2.  A  vessel  for  holding  liquors.  "  That  huge 
bombard  of  sack."  Shak. 

BOM-BARD'  (bum-bard'),  v.  a.  [Sw.  bombardera ; 
It.  bombardare ;  Tr.  bombarder.]  [e.  bombard- 
ed ;  pp.  BOMBARDING,  BOMBARDED.]  To  at- 
tack by  throwing  bombs  or  shells  from  mor- 
tars. Addison. 

b6m-BARD-IER',  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  An  engineer 
of  artillery,  who  is  appomted  to  the  service  a 
supervising  the  discharge  of  bombs.         Tatler 

b6M-BARD'M5NT,  n.  Act  of  bombarding;  an 
attack  by  throwing  bombs.  Addison. 

BOM-BAR'DO,  n.  A  musical  wind  instrument 
resembling  the  bassoon.  Craig. 
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BOMBARD-PHRASE 

+  b6m'BARU-PHRA§E,  n.  Bombastic  language. 
•'  Their  bombard-phrase"  B.  Jonton. 

B(')M-nA-?iN',  n.  [Fr.]  A  slight  fabric  of  silk 
and  worsted.  —  See  Bomiiazine. 

BOM-UAST',  or  d6m'BA8T  [bQiii-blUt',  P. /.  F.  ; 
liiSm-l.iHl',  N.  E.  Sin.  Ja.  It. ;  bam'biist,  IF.  IVb. 
As/i],  n.  [L.  bombycinus,  made  of'  silk;  ap- 
plied to  the  material  used  for  wadding  gar- 
ments, and  hence  to  any  thing  inflated. 

1.  t  Silk,  cotton,  or  other  stuff  of  soft,  loose 
texture,  used  to  swell  a  garment. 

Thv  body's  bolstered  out  with  buuilxist  and  with  bags. 
'  Ocucuigne, 

2.  High-sounding,  senseless  languhge ;  fus- 
tian. 

Ills  genius  was  perpetually  liable  to  degenerate  Into  6om- 
batt.  •'  "'*• 

B6M-BA8T'  [buin-bilst',  /.  P.  ;  biim-biist',  S.  W. 
Sm.  II. ;  bam'bSst,  Wb.  Ash],  a.  High-sound- 
ing; bombastic.  Shak. 

t  b6m-BAst',  v.  a.    To  inflate. 

Then  strives  he  to  bombast  his  fccble  lines 

With  ftu^lfetched  phrase.  Sp.  HaU. 

b6M-BAs'TIC,  a.  Partaking  of  bombast;  of  great 
sound  with  little  meaning ;  turgid  ;  high-sound- 
ing ;  pompous.  "  Bombastic,  windy  phraseol- 
ogy." Burke. 
Syn.  — See  Turgid. 

b6m'BAS-TRY,  n.  Bombastic  language  without 
much  meaning ;  fustian  ;  bombast.   [R.]  Swift. 

BOM  'bAx,  n.  [Low  L.,  cotton.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  trees  yielding  a  substance  m  their  capsules 
resembling  cotton,  but  of  too  short  a  staple  to 
be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  ;  silk-cot- 
ton-tree. Loudon. 

b6m-B.\-z6ttE',  n.  A  thin  woollen  stuff".  Booth. 

b6m-BA-7JnE',  n.  [L.  bombycinus,  made  of  silk ; 
bnmhifx,  from  Gr.  jii^&v^,  the  silk- worm ;  Fr. 
bombasin ;  Dut.  bombazijn ;  Port,  bombmina.] 
A  slight  twilled  fabric,  of  which  the  warp  is  silk 
and  the  weft  worsted;  —  formerly  made  of  a 
black  color  for  mourning  garments,  but  now 
man\ifactured  of  various  colors — Written  also 
bombimn.  Brande. 

b6mb'-CIIEST,  m.    a  chest  for  holding  bombs. 

BOM-BfR-NlCK'^L,  n.  German  rye  bread  made 
of  unsifted  meal.  Scudamore. 

BOM'B|-.\TE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
combination  of  bombic  acid  with  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

BOM'BIC,  a.  [Gr.  /3(5^i3u|,  the  silk-worm;  L.  bom- 
byx.]  Noting  an  acid  contained  in  the  silk- 
worm, especially  in  its  chrysalis  state.  Brande. 

B6m'BI-LATE,  v.  n.  [L.  bombilo,  bombilatus,  to 
make  a  humming  noise. 1  To  make  a  noise  as 
a  top  when  spinning.  "  Which  keeps  bombilat- 
ing  round  and  round  in  the  head."    ^V.  A.  Rev. 

t  BO.M-BI-LA'TION,  n.     A  humming.       Browne. 

BQM-bIl'I-OUS,  a.  Having,  or  making,  a  hum- 
ming noise.  Derham. 

Bft.MB'-KfiTCH,  n.    A  bomb-vessel.  Smart. 

b6mb'-Pr66f,  a.  Effectually  protected  against 
shells.  Booth. 

B^MB'-SHftLL  (bSm'shgl).  n.  {Mil.)  A  shell  to 
be  filled  with  gunpowder  and  thrown  by  a  mor- 
tar ;  a  bomb.  Smollett. 

BftMB'-VfiS-Spfi,  n.  {Naut.)  A  small  vessel,  very 
strongly  built,  for  carrying  the  mortars  used  in 
bombarding  fortifications  from  the  sea.     Craig. 

b6M-BY-CIL'I^,  n.  i^Oniith.)  A  genus  of  om- 
nivorous passerine  birds,  of  which  the  Bohemi- 
an wax-wmg  is  an  example.  Brande. 

BQM-Bt^'J-NOOs.  a.  [L.  bombycinus,  silken; 
bombyx  ("Gr.  ii6iiiiv^),  the  silk-worm.] 

1.  Made  of  silk  ;  silken.  Coles. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  the  silk-worm. 

BbM'Bfx  (bBm'blks),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ^rf/i/Juf.] 
(Ent.)  The  silk- worm ;  PhaUena  bombyx.  Brande. 

BOJV,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Egyptian  name  of  the  coffee- 
tree.  Craig. 

BO'KA  Fi'DF.,  [L.,  m  good  faah.]  Really; 
truly;  sincerely :  — not  feigned ;  sincere;  real- 
ly meant. 
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It  ia  a  Latin  phraae,  used  both  u  an  adverb  and  an 
adjective. 


fBQ-NAlR',  a.       [It.  bonario.] 
yielding ;  obedient. 


Complaisant; 
Jaullokar. 


BO-NA-P.\RT'5-AN,  o.  Pertaining  to  Bonauarte. 
"  Bonapartean  dynasty."  Craig. 

Policy  of,  or  adherence  to, 
Ed.  Jicv. 


{Law.)  Pcr- 
HamiUon. 


BO-NA-PART'I^M,  n 
Bonaparte. 

Bb'J^Jt  pf:R-f-TU'Rjf,n.pl.  [L.] 
ishable  goods. 

Bb'J^4  RO'BJl,  n.  [It.  iwojja  ro6a,  a  fine  gown.] 
A  showy  wanton  ;  a  courtesan.  B.  Jonson. 

BQ-NA'sys,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  fiivaaoi.]  A  kind  of 
wild  ox  ;  a  bison.  Brande. 

BdJ^-BdJV',  n.  [Fr.]  An  article  of  confection- 
ery ;  a  sugar-plum ;  a  sweetmeat.  lioget. 

tBON'CIIIEF,  M.  [Fr.  6on  chef.]  Good  conse- 
quence ;  —  opposed  to  mischief.  Thorpe. 

BdJV-CIIRET'IEJV  (b6n-kr8t'y?n),  n.  [Fr.,  good 
Christiaru]     A  kind  of  large,  French  pear. 

bOND,  n.  [A.  S.  bond,  bound  ;  bindan,  to  bind ; 
Gael.  <Sr  Ir.  bann,  a  bond ;  Ger.  band.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  binds  or  restrains,  as  a  cord 
or  a  chain  ;  a  ligature ;  a  bond. 

I  will  burst  thy  bondt  in  sunder.  Sah.  i.  13. 

2.  Cement  of  union  ;  link  of  conu'^ction. 

O  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed.  Shak. 

3.  An  obligation   of   duty   arising    from  a 

promise  expressed  or  implied. 

Every  bond  wherewith  she  hath  bound  her  soul  shall 
itand.  A'utH.  xxx.  4. 

4.  pi.  Imprisonment ;  captivity. 

This  titan  docth  nothing  worthy  of  death,  or  of  boudn. 

Acu  xx\l.  31. 

5.  {Law.)  A  writing  of  obligation,  under  seal, 
to  pay  a  sum,  or  to  perform  a  contract.  Burrill. 

6.  {Arch.)  A  method  of  i  ,  i  , 
laying  bricks  or  stones,  so  ^  !  '  \  '  '  '  '  ,  " 
as  to  break  joints,  or  so  that 
the  joints  raay  be  as  far 
apart  as  possible.  When 
this  is  done  by  placing  the 
bricks  or  stones  lengthwise 
in  one  course,  and  endwise 
in  the  next  above,  and  so 
on  alternately,  it  is  called 
English  bond ;  and  when  the  Flemish  bond. 
stretchers  and  headers,  as  the  materials  thus  dis- 
posed are  called,  are  made  to  alternate  in  the 
same  course,  the  system  is  called  Flemish  bond ; 
—  timber  disposed  in  the  walls  of  a  building,  as 
bond-timbers,  lintels,  and  wall-plates.    Britton. 

b6ND,  a.  Bound  ;  in  a  servile  state.  "  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  bond  or  free."  I  Cor.  xii.  13. 

BOND,  t'.  a.  \i.  iioxDED  ;  pp.  bonding,  bonded.] 
To  put  imparted  goods  in  the  warehouses  ap- 
pointed by  officers  of  the  customs,  as  security  of 
a  bond  for  the  payment  of  the  duties  chargeable 
on  them ;  to  give  bond  for ;  to  secure. 

BGnd'A^E,  n.  1.  State  of  restraint,  as  in  cap- 
tivity or  imprisonment. 

To  be  a  queen  in  hondaf/r  is  more  vtle 

Than  ia  a  slave  in  base  servility.  Shak. 

2.  State  of  being  compelled  to  render  service ; 
servitude ;  slavery. 

The  Epyplians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  KTve  with 
id"thi 


English  bond. 
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"  The  bondage 
South. 


rigor:  and'they  made  tlieir  lives  bitter  with  hard  hondttur. 
"  Ertxt.  i.  13.  M. 

3.  Obligation  ;  tie  of  duty 
of  observing  oaths." 

4.  Subjection  of  the  mind  through  ignorance, 
fear,  or  superstition. 

And  diliver  them,  who,  through  ftar  of  death,  were  all  their 
lifetime  siibjert  to  >>nHdaiie.  Neb.  il.  13. 

Syn.  — See  Servitude. 
BfiND'-CRftD-IT-OR,  n.     (A>«fr.)  One  who  has  a 
security  for  a  debt,  under  the  obligation  of  a 
bond.  Blackstone. 

B6ND'-DftBT  (-d«t),  n.  {Law.)  A  debt  contract- 
ed under  the  obligation  of  a  bond.        Burrows. 

B('tND'fD-WARE'HC)OsE,  n.  {Com.)  A  ware- 
house in  which  imported  goods  are  kcnt  by 
officers  of  the  customs  for  security  of  the  duties 
chargeable  on  them. 

BftND'MAID,  n.    A  young  female  slave.       Shak. 


BONFIRE 

BAndHAN,  n. ;  pi.  •difD'MTii.  A  maa  aUve 
"  In  making  a  bondman  free."  Hooker. 

B(')ND'-8iiR.VANT,  n.     A  slave.     LevU.xxr.2Q. 

B6Nr)'-KKR-V|CK(li8nd'»«r-via), n.  SLivery.  "A 
tribute  of  borui-tercice."  1  Kings  xx.  21 

Bu.NU'-^LAVE,  n.    A  man  in  slavery.      Sidney. 

BOND^'MA.V,  n. ;  pi.  b6ku9'm^5I. 

\.  t A  slave.  "'l\\i:'\r  y>oot bondtmm." Derham. 

2.  One  who  is  bound,  or  gives  security,  for 

another ;  a  surety.  Johnson. 

BOND'-STONE,  n.  {Masonry.)  A  atone  running 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  a  wall,  at  right 
angles  to  its  face,  to  bind  it  together.     Brande. 

B0ND'-TIM-B(:R,  n.  {Arch.)  Timber  worked 
in  with  a  wall  as  it  is  earned  up,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tying  it  together  in  a  longitudinal  di- 
rection. Brande. 

BOND'WOM-AN  (bSnd'wOm-*n),  n.  A  woman 
slave.     "  The  fugitive  bondwoman."        MiUon. 

BONE,  n.     [Goth,  bain  ;  A.  S.  ban ;  Ger.  &«».] 

1.  The  firm,  hard  substance  which  forms  the 
skeleton  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  —  con. 
sisting  principally  of  phosphate  of  lime,  car% 
bonate  of  lime,  gelatine,  and  albumen.  Brande. 

2.  A  piece  of  the  skeleton  of  an  animal. 

Like  Stop's  hounds  rontmding  for  the  '«•<, 

Each  pleaded  right,  and  would  M  lord  alone.     Dtyden. 

3.  t  A  bobbin  made  of  trotter  bones. 

Maids  that  weave  their  threads  with  borne*.  Shot. 

4.  \pl.  Dice.  Drydm. 

5.  pi.  Pieces  of  bone  to  be  held  between  the 
fingers  and  struck  together  in  unison  with  the 
notes  of  a  tune,  to  form  a  ludicrous  acconip»- 
niment  in  the  inferior  kinds  of  music:  —  also, 
the  sportive  name  of  the  person  who  executes 
this  accompaniment.     [U.  S.] 

Bone  nf  contention,  anbject  of  dispute.  —  To  make 
no  bonea,  to  make  no  scruple.  Bp.  HmIL 

BONE,  r.  a.     [i.  boned  ;  pp.  boning,  boned.J 

1.  To  furnish  with  bones,  or  to  put  bones  in  ; 
as,  "  To  bone  stays." 

2.  To  take  bones  out,  as  from  meat.  "  The 
cooks  boned  the  veal."  Johnson. 

BONE'-ACE,  n.    A  game  at  cards.       Buchanan. 

BONE'-ACHE  (-ak),  n.    Pain  in  the  bones.  Shak. 

BONE'-BLACK,  n.  The  black  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter into  which  bones  are  converted  by  calcina- 
tion ;  —  called  also  irory-black.  Brande. 

BONE'-BREAK-pR,  n.  The  sea-eagle ;  the  Faleo 
ossifragus  of  Wilson.  Booth. 

BO.NED,  n.  Ha>-ing  bones ;  —  used  chiefly  in  com- 
position ;  as,  "  Big-boned  "  ;  "  Strong^iirrf." 

BONE'-DCst,  a.  The  powder  of  ground  bones, 
used  as  manure.  Brande. 

B0NE'-£ARTH  (-«rth),  n.  The  earthy  residue 
of  bones  after  their  animal  and  carbonaceous 
matter  has  been  consumed  by  heat.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  lime.  Brande. 

BONE'— L.\CE,  M.  Lace  woven  with  bobbins,  which 
were  frequently  made  of  bone.  Spectator. 

BdNE'LfSS,  o.    Destitute  of  bones.  Shtik. 

b6.\E's£t,  r.  a.  [i.  boneset  ;  pp.  bonesettiso, 
BONE.SET.]  To  set  or  restore,  a«  a  dislocated  or 
broken  bone.  IViseman. 

B6NE's6T,  n.  {Bot.)  A  medicinal  plant  having 
sudorific  and  tonic  properties  ;  Eupatorium 
perfoliatutn  ;  —  called  aXsoferervort,  agurwerd, 
thoroughwort,  and  Indian  sage.  Dunglison- 

BoNE'86T-T5R,  n.  One  who  sets  bones.  Denham 

b6NE's6t-TING,  fi.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of  set- 
ting  bones.  Gent.  Mag. 

B6NE'8PAV-|N,  n.  {Farriery.)  A  disease  of  the 
hock-joint  of  a  horse.  Farm.  Ency. 

b6ne'-SPIR-IT,  It.  An  ammoniacal  liquor  of  a 
brown  color,  obtained  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing animal  charcoal  from  bones.     Oyilrie. 

BQ-n£T'T.\,  n.  Same  as  BoNiTO.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

B^N'FIRE  [bOo'nr,  W.P.J.F.Ja.K.Sm.;  b»n' 
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ftr,  S.],  n.  [Fr.  bon,  good,  and  Eng.  fire.]  A 
fire  made  on  festive  occasions,  for  triumph,  or 
for  amusement.  Spenser. 

f  b6n'GRACE  (bQn'gras),  n.  [Fr.  bonne,  good, 
and  grace,  grace,  in  reference  to  its  graceful 
appearance.J  A  forehead-cloth,  or  covering  for 
the  forehead,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  veil 
attached  to  a  hood,  and  sometimes  hanging  as 
a  border  attached  to  a  bonnet.  HalUwell. 

My  face  wai  spoiled  for  want  of  a  bongrace,  when  I  was 
yonng.  Jieati.lf  Fl. 

t  BON'l-FORM,  a.  [L.  bonus,  good,  and  forma, 
form.]     Of  the  nature  of  goodness. 

Knowledge  and  truth  may  likewise  both  be  said  to  be  hon- 
ifonn  things.  Cudworth. 

+  b6N'I-FY,  V.  a.  [Fr.  bonifier;  L.  bonus,  good, 
B.nA.facio,  to  make.]  To  convert  into  good.  "  The 
greatest  of  all  arts,  to  bonify  evils."  Cudworth. 

BON'JNG,  n.  {Masonry  &  Carp.)  The  art  of  ex- 
amining flat  surfaces  to  see  if  they  are  perfectly 
plane.  Weale. 

BQ-Ni'TO,  n.  [Sp.] 
(Ich.)  A  sea  fish, 
with  longitudinal 
bands  on  the  side 
of  the  belly,  noted  "^  Bonito, 

for  its  persecution  of  the  flying-fish ;  the  Thyn- 
nus  pcl'amys  of  Cuvier  ;  —  called  also  scomber 
and  striped  tunny.  Yarrell. 

+  BON'J-Ty,  n.    [h.  bonitas.']    Goodness.  Bailey. 

BOJ^-MOT  (b5n-mo')  [b5ng-m5',  Sm.  K. ;  b»n-m5', 
Mavor'],  n. ;  pi.  bon-mots.  [Fr.,  good  word.]  A 
jest ;  a  witty  reply,  or  repartee.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

BO^r^TR'-BOUqHE',  n.  [Ft.,  good  mouth.]  A 
delicate  morsel.  •  C  C.  FeUon. 

B6n'N{;t,  n.  [Sw.  bonad,  covered;  Sp.  bonete,  a 
cap  or  bonn»t ;  Dut.  bonet ;  Fr.  bonnet.] 

1.  +  A  cap  or  a  hat  worn  by  men. 

How  oddly  he  is  suited!  I  think  he  bought  his  doublet  in 
Italy,  his  bonnet  in  Germany.  Sliak. 

2.  A  covering  for  the  head  worn  by  women. 

3.  {Fort.)  A  work  consisting  of  two  faces, 
forming  with  each  other  a  salient  angle.  P.  Cyc. 

4.  (Naiit.')  An  additional  piece  of  canvas  at- 
tached to  the  foot  of  a  jib  or  a  schooner's  fore- 
sail, and  taken  off  in  bad  weather.  Dana. 

BON'N^T,  r.  o.  &  ».  [Fr.  bonneter:]  To  put  a 
bonnet  on  :  —  to  pull  off  the  bonnet,  [r.]  Shak. 

B6N'NPT-?D,  a.  Furnished  with  a  bonnet;  hav- 
ing the  bonnet  on.  Butler. 

t  BON'NJ-BEL,  n.  [Fr.  bonne,  good,  and  belle, 
beautiful.]     A  handsome  girl.  Spenser. 

B6N'NI-LAss,  n.     A  beautiful  maid.         Spenser. 

t  BON'Nj-LY,  ad.    In  a  bonny  manner.  Johnson. 

t  B6n'NI-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  bonny.  Bailey. 

B6N'N|-VlSS,n.  A  kind  of  kidney-bean.  Boucher. 

BON'NY,  a.     [Fr.  bonne,  good.] 

1.  handsome  ;  beautiful ;  pretty.  "  Bonny 
lass."  Drayton. 

2.  Gay  ;  merry  ;  cheerful. 

Then  sigh  not  so,  but  let  them  go, 

And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny.  Shai:. 

3.  Plump  ;  in  good  health.  Johnson. 
BON'NY,  n.     {Min.)  A  distinct  bed  of  ore  which 

has  no  communication  with  any  vein.       Crabb. 
B6N'NY-CLAB'Bt;R,  .   „.      ^j^.   j„,-„,^  „;ik^  ^^^ 
BON'NY-CLAp'P?R,  S  claba,  thick.]     Sour  but- 
termilk ;  sour  milk.  Nai'es. 

BOJV-TOJ\r  (bSn'tSiig'),  n.  [Fr.  bon,  good,  and 
ton.  tone,  style.]  The  style  of  fashionable  so- 
ciety ;  the  high  mode. 

BO  'JVUM-mJo  'jvum,  n.  [L.  bonum,  good,  and 
magnum,  great.]  A  species  of  plum ;  magnum 
bonum.  Ash. 

BO'NUS,  n.  ['L.,good.]  A  premium  given,  in  ad- 
dition to  interest,  for  a  loan,  or  for  a  privilege,  as 
the  charter  of  a  bank  ;  a  boon.  Bouvier. 

£OJV-r/f-./jJVr  (bSn've-Ving'),  ra.  [Fr.]  A  boon 
companion  ;  a  luxurious  liver. 

BO'NY,  a.  1.  Consisting  of  bones ;  made  of 
bone.     "  A  round,  bony  limb."  Ray. 


Brown  booby. 


2.  Having  large  bones  ;  strong.       Thomson. 

3.  Full  of  bones  ;  as,  "  A  bony  fish." 

BON'Zg  [l)5n'ze,  Ja.  K.  R.  Wb. ;  bSnz,  Sm.],  n. ; 
pi.  B6r»'ZE§.  A  priest  of  Buddha,  or  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Fo,  in  China,  Japan,  Birmah,  Tonquin, 
and  the  other  countries  of  Eastern  Asia.  Herbert. 

BOO'BY,  n.  [Ger.  bube,  a  boy  ;  Sp.  bobo,  dunce; 
bubo,  an  owl.  "  Probably  no  more  than  an  em- 
phatic repetition  of  boy,  boy,  boy ."  Richardson.] 

1.  A  dull,  stupid  fellow ;  a  lubber. 

The  60062/  appears  quite  stupid  and  insensible.  Ooldmiith. 

2.  {Omith.)  A  large 
aquatic  bird,  of  the  peli- 
can tribe,  so  named  from 
its  stupidity ;  —  called  also 
gannet,  noddy,  and  soland 
goose.  Brande. 

b6o'BY-HUT,  n.  A  sleigh 
with  a  seat  and  covering  of 
a  chaise  or  coach ;  booby- 
hutch.     [U.  S.] 

b66'BY-Tsh,  a.  Like  a  boo- 
by ;  foolish.      Richardson. 

BOO'BY-HUTCH,  n.  A  clum- 
sy, ill-contrived,  covered  carriage  or  seat.  [East 
of  England.]  Forby. 

b66dh'I§M,  n.    See  Buddhism. 

BOOK  (buk)  [bfik,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  Wb. ;  b8k, 
S.  W.  Ja.  K.  R.],  n.  [Goth,  boka  ;  Ger.  buch  ; 
Dut.  boek  ;  Sw.  book.  —  A.  S.  boc,  a  book  ; 
from  boc,  a  beech-tree,  the  wood  of  this  tree 
or  its  bark  having  been  used  to  write  upon. 
Skinner.] 

1.  A  printed  literary  composition,  usually 
consisting  of  several  sheets  of  paper  stitched 
together  or  bound ;  a  work  ;  a  volume. 

As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book;  a  good  book 
is  the  precious  life  blood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and 
treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  Milton. 

Some  l>ookt  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested;  that  is,  some  books  are 
to  be  read  only  in  part;  others  to  Yx  read,  but  not  curiously; 
and  some  to  De  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  atten- 
tion. Bacon. 

2.  A  collection  of  paper  leaves,  sewed  or 
bound,  used  for  any  kind  of  writing ;  as,  "  The 
books  in  which  a  merchant  keeps  his  accounts." 

3.  A  particular  part  or  division  of  a  literary 
work ;  as,  "  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  divided 
into  twelve  books." 

4.  ( Whist.)  The  first  six  tricks  taken  by 
either  party. 

Without  book,  by  memory  ;  without  reading. 
;8®~  "  The  pronunciation  of  bodk,  wli-ch  Walker's 
mark  assigns,  is  a  decided  provinciahsni."     Smart. 

BOOK  (bfik),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  bocian.]  \i.  booked  ; 
pp.  BOOKING,  BOOKED.]  To  register  in  a  book  ; 
to  inscribe.     "  Let  it  be  booked."  Shak. 

BOOK'-AC-COiyNT'  (bik-).  An  account  as  regis- 
tered in  a  book.  Craig. 

One  who  binds  books.    Bale. 

A  place 
McGee. 


BOOK'BIND-5R,  n. 

BOOK'BIND-fR-Y    (buk'bind-§r-e),   n. 
where  books  are  bound. 


BOOK'BIND-ING,  n.  The  art,  or  the  act,  of  bind- 
ing books.  Ure. 

BOOK'cASE(buk'kas),n.  A  case  for  holding  books. 

Economical  bookcases  are  simple  shelves.  W.  Ency. 

BOOK'-DEBT  (bflk'dSt),  n.  A  debt  as  recorded  in 
a  book  of  accounts.  Craig. 

BOOK'5-RY  (b(ik'e-re),  n.  1.  A  collection  of  books. 
2.  Devotion  to  books.  Qu.  Rev. 

BOOK'FUL,a.  Full  of  notions  gleaned  from  books. 
The  bookful  blockhead,  ignorantly  read.  Pope. 

BOOK'FUL  (buk'ful),  n.  As  much  as  a  book  con- 
tains. Cowper. 

BOOK'ISH  (bfik'jsh),  al  Given  to  reading,  or  to 
books  ;  studious.  "  A  bookish  man  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  world."  Spectator. 

BOOK'|SH-LY,  ad.  In  a  way  devoted  to  reading  or 
to  books.    "  She  was  bookishly  given."  Thurlow. 

BOOK'|SH-NESS,  n.  Much  application  to  books ; 
great  studiousness.  Goodman, 

BOOK'-KEEP-5R  (buk'kSp-er),  n.  The  keeper  of 
a  book  of  accounts.  Kyd. 


BOOK'-KEEP-ING,  n.  The  art  of  recording,  in  a 
svstematic  manner,  the  transactions  of  iner- 
chants,  traders,  and  other  persons  engaged  in 
pursuits  connected  with  money  ;  the  art  of  keep- 
ing accounts. 

Book-keeping  is  said  to  be  by  sinsrle  entry  wlien  the 
record  of  every  transaction  is  carried.to  the  debit  or  iha 
credit  of  only  a  single  account  ;  and  by  double  entry 
wlien  tlie  record  is  carried  to  tlie  debit  of  one  account 
and  to  the  credit  of  another.  The  latter  is  sometimes 
called  the  Italian  method,  from  the  fact  that  it  wag 
first  adopted  by  Italian  merchants  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Brande. 

BOOK'-KN6WL-t;D5fE  (bflk'n51-ej),  n.  Knowl- 
edge derived  from  books.  More. 

BOOK'LAND(bak'mnd),M.  [A..S,.bocland.]  {Law.) 
A  possession  or  an  inheritance  held  by  charter, 
or  evidence  in  writing;  charter-land;  free  soc- 
age land.  —  See  Bockland.  Blackstone- 

BOOK'-LEARN-?D  (b<ik'lern-ed),  a.  Versed  in 
books.     "Some  book-learned  companion." 

Swift. 

BOOK'-LEARN-ING  (bflk'-lSrn-jng),  n.  Learning 
acquired  from  books,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is 
gained  by  experience  and  observation.     Sidney. 

BOOK'LgSS  (bflk'les),  a.  Not  given  to  books. 
"The  bookless,  sauntering  youth."   Somerville. 

BOOK'L^T  (buk'let),  n.    A  little  book.     Ec.  Rev. 

BOOK -LI-C(;NS-iNG,  n.  The  act  of  licensing 
the  publication  of  books.  Milton. 

BOOK'-LOUSE  (buk-),  M.  {Ent.)  A  small  apterous 
insect,  the  larva  of  which  is  A-ery  destructive  to 
books  exposed  to  damp.  Craig. 

BOOK'-MAD-N^SS  (bfik'm5d-nes),  n.  An  insane 
desire  for  possessing  books  ;  bibliomania.  Todd. 

B00K'-MAK-5R,  n.  A  maker  up  of  books  out 
of  other  men's  writings  ;  a  compiler.    Ec.  Rev. 

BOOK'-MAK-ING,  n.  The  act  of  making  books 
out  of  other  books  ;  compilation.  Todd. 

BOOK'mAn,  n.    A  scholar  by  profession.     Shak. 

BOOK'MATE  (buk'-),  n.     A  school-fellow.    Shak. 

B00K'MIND-?D-NESS,  n.     Devotion  to  books. 

BOOK'MdN-e^R  (buk'mung-|er),  n.  A  dealer  in 
books.  Phil.  Museum. 

BOOK'MU§-LlN  (buk-),  n.  A  very  fine  kind  of 
muslin.  Craig. 

BOOK'-OATH,  n.  An  oath  made  on  the  book,  or 
the  Bible.  Shak. 

BOOK'SALE  (bflk'sal),  n.  A  sale  of  books.  Dibdin. 

B00K'SELL-5R,  n.  One  whose  business  it  is  to 
sell  books.  Walton. 

BOOK'SELL-|NG  (buk'sfii-jng),  n.  The  btisiness 
of  selling  books.  Ed.  Rev. 

BOOK'-SHOP,  n.  A  shop  in  which  books  are 
sold  ;  a  bookseller's  shop.  Craig. 

BOOK'-STAlL,  n.    A  place  for  selling  books. 

BOOK'--STAnD,  n.  A  stand  or  small  case  for 
containing  books.  W.  Ency. 

BOOK'-STORE  (buk'stor),  n.  A  place  where  books 
are  kept  and  sold  ;  a  bookseller's  shop.  It  is  the 
common  term,  in  the  United  States,  for  what  is 
called  in  England  a  bookseller's  shop.  —  See 
Stoke.  Pickering. 

BOOK' WORM  (buk'wurm),  n.  1.  A  worm  that  eats 
holes  in  books.  Guardian. 

2.  A  great  reader,  or  student,  of  books;  — 
generally  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  implying  a 
mere  student,  or  one  who  studies  or  reads  with- 
out discrimination,  and  without  a  definite  pur- 
pose.    "  These  poring  itioX-tfwv/is."         Tatler. 

BOOK'-WRIT-ING  (bfik'rlt-jng),  n.  Act  of  writ- 
ing books.  Milton. 

b66'LY,  n.  A  term  used  in  Ireland  for  one  who  has 
no  fixed  place  of  abode  ;  an  Irish  nomad.  Smart. 

BOOM,  n.  [A.  S.  beom,  a  beam  ;  Dut.  boom,  a  tree 
or  a  bar.]     {Naut.) 

1.  A  pole  or  spar  used  to  extend  the  foot  of  a 
fore-and-aft  sail,  or  of  a  studding  sail.     Dana. 

2.  A  pole  set  up  as  a  mark  to  show  sailors 
how  to  steer.  Johnson. 
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3,  A  strong,  iron  chain,  or  a  bar  made  of  wood 
or  timber,  thrown  across  the  entrance  of  a  har- 
bor, or  across  a  river,  to  obstruct  an  enemy,  or 
prevent  passage.  Dryden. 

4.  [Uut.  bommen,  to  sound.]  A  deep,  hol- 
low roar,  as  of  waves  or  of  cannon.        Ogilvie. 

Boom  iron.1,  (^Jfaut.)  iron  ringn  on  the  yards  through 
wJiicli  the  Btudding-Mail  booms  iravurse.  Dana. 

Bd6M,  t>.  n.  [Dut.  bommen,  to  make  a  hollow 
sound.]      [t.  HOOMEl)  ;  pp.  boomino,  koomku.] 

1.  To  make  a  roaring  sound,  as  the  waves. 
"  Booming  billows."  Pope. 

2.  To  rush  with  violence,  as  a  ship  under  press 
of  sail.  Johnson. 

3.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  bittern. 

The  bittern  boonu  it  in  the  rcedi.  Cotton. 

To  boom  along,  (JVaut.)  to  uiove  rapidly,  as  a  ship 
under  full  sail. 

b66m'5-rANG,  n.  A  missile  weapon,  of  a  pe- 
culiar form,  used  by  the  abori|^ines  of  Australia, 
which,  if  unskilfully  hurled,  is  liable  to  return 
and  kill  him  who  hurls  it. 

I/ikr  that  utrangp  niisaile  that  thp  Australian  tlirowa. 
Your  verbal  boomermiy  alapii  you  on  tlie  uoM.         Jlolmfs. 

BOOM'KIN,  M.    See  BuMKiN.  Todd, 

b66n,  n.  [L.  bonus,  good.— A.S.  6e«e,  a  prayer  ; 
Icel.  bon,  or  ban,  a  petition  ;  Fr.  bon,  good.]  A 
favor  asked  or  granted  ;  a  gift ;  a  benefaction  ; 
a  present. 

He  that  freely  offers  a  rich  hoon  U  no  less  to  be 'accounted 
•  Iwnefactor,  aUhough  hia  gift  be  refused,  thau  if  it  were  ac- 
cepted. Barrow. 

B66n,  a.     [Fr.  bon,  good.] 

1.  Gay  ;  merry  ;  jovial ;  convivial ;  as,  "  A 
boon  companion." 

And  heightened  aa  with  wine  jocund  and  boon.    Milton. 

2.  Kind ;  bountiful.  "  Nature  boon."  Milton. 

BO'QPS,  n.  [Gr.  0ovi,  0o6s,  a  kind  of  sea-fish,  and 
diZ-if,  appearance,  look.] 

1.  (ich.)  A  genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  seas  of 
South  America.  Brande. 

2.  The  pike-headed  whale,  found  in  the  Green- 
land seas ;  Baltcna  boSps.  Craig. 

BddR,  n.  [A.  S.  gebur,  a  farmer ;  buan,  to  till ; 
Ger.bauer;  DxiLboer.]  A  cultivator  of  the  soil; 
a  rude  peasant ;  a  rustic  ;  a  clown. 

Knave  once  meant  no  more  than  lad  :  villain  than  peasant; 
6oor  was  only  a  fanner;  a  valet  was  but  a  serving  man;  a 
churl  but  a  strong  fellow.  Trench. 

BddR'ISH,  a.    Clownish ;  rustic  ;  rude.      Shak. 

b66r'JSH-LY,  ad.     In  a  boorish  manner. 

Bd6R'|SH-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  boor- 
ish ;  clownishness ;  rusticity.  Johnson. 

Bdd^E  [boz,  S.  P.  IVb. ;  bo8,  Ja. ;  1)6/.  or  bos,  K.],n. 
f  A.  S.  bosg,  and  bosig,  a  cattle-house.]  A  stall 
for  cattle.     [North  of  England.]  Halliwell. 

b66§E,  or  b66zE,  v.  n.  To  drink  to  excess. — 
See  Bouse.  Maunder. 

b66^'?R,  n.  A  hard  drinker;  a  drunkard;  — 
written  also  boozer.  Qu.  Rev. 

b66st,  v.  a.  To  lift  or  raise  up  by  pushing ;  to 
push  upwards.     [Vulgar,  U.  S.]  Field. 

b66'sY,  a.  Partially  intoxicated  or  drunk ;  fud- 
dled.—  See  Boozy  and  Bousy.  Holloway, 

b66t,  v.  a.  [Fr.  bolter.']  [t.  booted  ;  pp.  boot- 
ing, BOOTED.]  To  put  boots  upon  ;  to  furnish 
with  boots.  Shak. 

B66t,  ».  a.     [Goth,  botuan,  to  profit ;  Sw.  bota."] 

1.  To  profit ;  to  advantage.  "  It  shall  not 
boot  them  ...  to  excuse  it."  Hooker. 

What  hoot*  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence, 

And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe?  Milton. 

2.  t  To  enrich  ;  to  benefit. 

And  I  will  boot  thee  with  what  gift  besids 

Tliat  modesty  can  beg.  Shak. 

49*  This  verb  Is  commonly  used  impersonally,  as 
in  the  phrases,  it  boots,  or  lehat  boots  it. 

b66t,  n.  1.  [Fr.  botte  ;  W.  botas.']  A  covering 
for  the  leg  and  foot. 

2.  A  kind  of  rack  for  the  leg,  formerly  used 
•    in  Scotland  for  torturing  criminals.         Burnet. 

3.  A  receptacle  or  box  in  a  coach  under  the 
seat  of  the  coachman.  Wotton. 

4.  A  covering,  usually  of  leather,  to  protect 
the  rider  in  a  chaise,  gig,  &c. 
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b66t,  n.  [Goth,  bota ;  A.  8.  hot,  compensation, 
satisfaction  ;  Sw.  bot,  cure.] 

1.  Profit;  advantage;  gain. 

It  was  no  (wot  lu  keep  tlieni  within  doors.  lloUoMtL 

2.  t  Booty ;  plunder.  "  Villains  that  make  boot 
of  all  men. '  Beau.  Jj  Ft. 

To  boot,  ad,  [K.  ^.  lo-bote.'\  Over  and  aliove ;  be- 
sides. "  With  all  appliances  and  means  to  bout."  SMak. 

BdoT'-cA'l'CH-pR,  H.  A  servant  at  an  inn  who 
pulls  oil'  the  boots  of  passengers  and  cleans 
them ;  —  called  also  boots.  ISwiJ't. 

b66t'-CRIMP,  n.  A  frame  or  last  used  by  boot- 
makers for  drawing  and  shaping  the  body  of  a 
boot.  Ogilvie. 

b66t'5D,  a.  Furnished  with  boots.  "  He  is 
coated  and  booted  for  it."  B.  Jonson. 

b66T-EB',  n.     A  kind  of  half  boot.  Gratiot. 

BO-b''Tk^,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  (iodrrn,  a  ploughman.] 
(Astron.)  A  constellation  in  the  northern  hem- 
isphere, represented  on  the  celestial  globe  as  a 
man  with  a  club  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  leash 
which  holds  two  dogs  ;  —  called  also  the  Bear- 
watcher,  and  sometimes  Arcturtts,  from  the 
name  of  its  brightest  star. 

b66tH,  n.  [W.  bu)th,  a  hut ;  Ir.  both,  a  house  ; 
Dut.  boed^,  an  abode ;  Ger.  btide ;  Gael,  buth."] 
A  house,  or  a  shelter,  built  of  slight  materials 
for  temporary  purposes.  Swift. 

b66th'-KEEP-5:R,  «.    One  who  keeps  a  booth. 

BOOT'— HO^E,  n.  Stockings,  or  a  covering  for  the 
legs  instead  of  boots  ;  spatterdashes.         Shak. 

b66t'1-KIn,  n.     1.  The  diminutive  of  boot;   a 

little  boot ;  a  bootee.  Phil.  Museum. 

2.  A  glove  made  of  oiled  silk,  with  a  partition 

for  the  thumb,  but  none  for  the  fingers ;  a  kind 

of  mitten.  Notes  ig  Queries. 

Except  one  day's  gout,  which  I  cured  with  the  fxmlU-itif,  I 
have  been  quite  well  ainco  I  saw  you.  Horace  H'aljM/le. 

t  b66t'|NG,  n.    Act  of  plundering.  North. 

B6dT'-JACK,  n.  An  instrument  for  pulling  off 
boots.  Maunder. 

b66t'-lAsT,  n.    A  last  for  stretching  boots  ;  a 

boot-tree.  Craig. 

b66t'-LEG,  n.    The  leg  of  a  boot.  Ash. 

BdoT'LgSS,  a.  Useless  ;  unavailing ;  without 
success.     "  Bootless  labor."  Shak. 

b66t'L?SS-LY,  ad.  Without  use  or  profit ;  to 
no  purpose.  '  tanshawe. 

b66ts,  n.  1.  A  cant  term  for  one  who  cleans  boots. 

lie  began  life  is  a  bootn;  he  will  probably  end  as  a  |K>er.  Huwl. 

2.  A  term  in  the  British  army  for  the  young- 
est officer  in  a  regimental  mess.  Crabo. 

b66t'-T6P-P|NG,  n.  (Naut.)  The  operation  of 
scraping  grass  or  other  matter  from  a  vessel's 
bottom,  and  daubing  it  over  with  tallow,  or  some 
similar  mixture.  IJatta. 

b66t'-TREE,  n.  An  instrument  for  stretching 
boots  ;  a  boot-last.  Johnson. 

b66'TY,  m.  [Ger.  beute  ;  Dut.  buit ;  Fr.  butin.] 
Spoir taken  in  war  ;  plunder;  pillage  ;  prey. 

So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquered  l>ootp.     Shak. 

To  play  booty,  to  play  dishonestly.  l.^ KutraHge. 

Syn.  —  The  soldier's  booty ;  the  combatant's  spoil ; 
the  army's ;>/un(^er  ot pillage;  a  carnivorous  animal's 
prey. 

DOO'ZY,  a.  Merry  with  liquor ;  tipsy ;  —  written 
also  boosy  and  bouzy. 

BO-PEEP',  n.  A  play  to  amuse  children  by  peening 
from  behind  something,  and  crying  bo  .'    Snak. 

BOR'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  bored.        Johnson. 

BQ-RACH'I6  (bo-r«t'ch6),  n.  [It.  borrachia  ;  Sp. 
horracha ;  Old  Fr.  bourache,  a  leathern  bottle.] 
A  bottle  or  cask,  commonly  of  skin  or  leather, 
for  holding  wine. 

She  . .  .  took  two  loaret  and  two  bottle*,  that  is,  two  skins, 
or  borachiot  of  wine.  Delang. 

BQ-rA^'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Notingan  acid  composed 
of  one  equivalent  of  boron  and  three  of  oxygen. 
It  is  found  native  in  Italy,  and  is  a  constituent 
of  several  minerals.  Turner. 

BO'RA-CITE,  M.  {^Chem.)  Native  borate  of  mas- 
nesia.  Brand*. 
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BO'RA-COCrs,  a.    Partaking  of  borax.       Smart. 

BftR'A^E  [bOfw,  .S.  IK.  K.  O.  IFA. ;  M'raj,  P. 
Sm.],n.  [L.  iforago.]  An  annual  garden  plant 
of  the  genus  Borugo,  funnerly  in  great  repute 
as  a  cordia. ;  Borugo  oJiciiuUis.  /..oudon. 

BQ-RA^-I-NA'CEOI.  H  (-.hu.),  a.  (Bot.)  Noting* 
class  of  plants  rcbembiing  those  of  the  uenus 
^'"-'^J"-  Brmuie. 

BOR'A-Mfcz,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Scythian  or  vegeublc 
lamb.— See  Bauometz.  Browne. 

BO'RATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  a  combi- 
nation of  boracic  acid  with  a  base.  Brande. 

BO 'R A X,  n.  [L.  borax.  —  Arab,  baurarh  Uobivn.'] 
(Chem.)  Bi-borate  of  aoda,  imported  from  Asia 
and  South  America  under  the  luime  of  tincal^ 
and  also  mnnufactured  by  combining  native 
boracic  acid  and  soda  ;  —  much  used  by  workers 
in  metals,  as  a  flux.  MMer. 

t  BOR'BQ-BtOM  (bor'bo-rtm),  fi.  [Or.  fiopffofi^Yi'^ i 
Old  Fr.  borbortgme.]  (Med.)  Noise  made  by 
wind  in  the  intestines.  Ulo:  Anglic.  Sot.  1707. 

t  BORD,  n.  [Fr.  bourde,  a  fable,  a  falsehood.] 
A  jest ;  a  feigned  story.  Spenser. 

BORD'jiqR,  n.  [Fr.  from  bord,  side.]  The  sides 
or  side  planks  of  a  ship.  Crabb. 

Bf)RI)'.A<?E  (bard'jj),  n.  [Low  L,  bordagittm,  from 
A.  a.  bord,  a  table.]    See  Boud-lands.  BurriU. 

BQR-DAt',  or  BQR-DfiT'TI,  n.  A  narrow  cloth 
manufactured  in  India.    •  Crabb. 

t  BOR'D^L,  n.    [Fr.]    A  brothel.  South. 

t  BOR'ngL-LfR,  n.     Keeper  of  a  brothel.  Gower. 

fBOR-DKL'LO,  n.   [It.]  See  Bordel.  B.  Jonson. 

BOR'DfR,  n.  [A.  S.  bord ;  Fr.  bord ;  M.  boarder.^ 
The  outer  part  or  edge -of  any  thing,  as  of  a 
garment,  a  garden,  a  country,  &c. ;  exterior 
limit ;  boundary  ;  frontier  ;  confine  ;  margin  ; 
rim  ;  brim  ;  verge  ;  brink. 

Syn.  —  Borders  and  fronliert  apply  to  countries ; 
boundary,  confines,  and  limitu  to  countrien  or  smaller 
|)olitical  divisions.  Tlic  borders  of  Sr4illand  ;  llie 
frontiers  of  Germany  ;  the  confines  between  llic  Ger- 
man stales ;  the  boundaries  or  Itmuts  of  a  country  or 
a  district. 

The  border  of  a  garment ;  the  edfe  of  a  knife  ;  tb* 
rim  of  a  vesocl  ;  the  brim  of  a  cup  ;  the  rerge  of  life; 
the  margin  of  tile  sea,  or  of  a  book  ;  the  krtiU  of  a 
river. 

BOR'D^R,  r.  n.  [t.  BORDEKED  ;  pp.  BOKOBRINO, 
BORDERED.] 

1.  To  be  in  contact  with  at  the  confines  or 
boundary  ;  —  used  with  on  or  ui>on  ;  as, 
"  France,  at  the  south-east,  borders  tffoit 
Spain." 

2.  To  approach  nearly. 

All  wit  which  borders  upon  profiuienea  deaerm  to  be 
branded  with  fully.  TiUaUosu 

BOR'D^R,  r.  a.    1.  To  adorn  with  a  border.    "  Rit- 
ulets bordered  with  the  softest  grass."   Hartoit. 
2.  To  be  contiguous  to  ;  to  touch. 

Shcba  and  Raantah  arc  thoae  port*  of  Arabia  which  horrler 
the  Persian  Uulf.  Malrigk. 

B()R'D(;R-C:r,  n.  l.  One  who  dwells  on  the  bor. 
ders.     "  Borderers  on  the  sea,"  Carete. 

2.  One  that  approaches  near  to  another. 

Tlie  poci  is  the  nearest  borderer  upon  the  oralnr.  B.  Jonson. 

BOR'D^R-I.NG,  />.  a.    Being  adjacent  or  near, 

BORD'-HALF'PEN-NY  (Mrd'hi'pfn-?),  n.  (Eng. 
Late.)  Money  paid  for  the  privilege  of  setting 
up  tables,  boards,  or  stalls,  for  the  sale  of  wares 
at  a  fair  or  market.  ,  Bum. 

B6rD'-LAND$  (Mrd'mndz),  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  bord,  a 
table,  and  Eng.  lands.]  (Eng.  I>aw.)  Demesnes 
formerly  anpropriatea  by  the  owners  of  lands 
in  Englana  for  the  maintenance  of  their  bord, 
or  table.  COvett. 

BORD  LODE,  )  „.     [A.  S.  bord,  a  Uble,  and  hla- 

BORD'LOAD,  )  dan,  to  load.]     (Eng.  J^tr.)  The 

quantity  of  food  or  provisions  which  the  bord- 

man  paid  for  his  boraland.  CoteelL 

BOrd'MAN,  ra.    A  tenant  of  bordland.    IVhishatr. 

t  B5RD'RA<?-1NG,  n.  [Probably  from  border,  and 
rage.}  An  incursion  on  the  borders.  "  An- 
noyed with  simdry  bordragings  of  neighboring 
Scots."  Spetuer. 
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BOR'DUrtE,  n.  (Her.)  A  strip  or  border  sur- 
rounding the  field.  Ash. 

BORE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  borian ;  Dut.  booren ;  Sw. 
bora;  Dan.  6ore;  Get.  bohren.  —  Gr.  irj/po).]    [i. 

BORED  ;  pp.  BORING,  BORED,] 

1.  To  pierce  into,  or  through,  with  some  in- 
strument having  a  circular  motion,  so  as  to 
leave  a  round  hole  ;  as  "  To  bore  a  plank  for  a 
screw  "  ;  "  To  bore  a  cannon  "  ;  "  To  bore  the 
ears  for  the  insertion  of  rings." 

2.  To  vex  or  weary  by  unwelcome  visiting, 
or  by  any  thing  disagreeable.  "  He  bores  me 
with  some  tricks."  Shak. 

Syn.— See  Penetrate. 

BORE,  v.  n.  1.  To  be  pierced  by  an  instrument 
having  a  circular  motion;  as,  "This  wood  is 
easy  to  bore." 

3.  To  make  a  hole  with  a  turning  instrument. 
"  He  had  to  bore  about  440  yards.  lire. 

3.  t  To  push  forward  towards  a  certain  point ; 
to  bear.     "  BoHnff  to  the  west."  Dryden. 

4.  {Manege.)  To  carry  the  nose  near  the 
ground ;  —  said  of  a  horse.  Johnson. 

BORE,  n.  1.  A  hole  made  as  if  by  boring ;  — 
applied  especially  to  the  cavity  or  calibre  of  fire- 
arms. Ure. 

And  ball  and  cartridge  sorts  for  every  bore.        Dryden, 

2.  The  instrument  used  for  boring  ;  a  borer. 
"  Fit  for  the  file  or  square  bore."  Moxon. 

3.  A  rapid  and  noisy  influx  of  the  tide  into  a 
river  or  strait  against  a  current. 

The  tide  rushed  back  again  with  a  bore.  Surke. 

4.  A  person  or  thing  that  annoys  or  wearies. 

Society  is  now  one  polished  horde. 

Farmed  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  borea  and  bored.  Byron. 

BORE,  i.  from  bear.    See  Bear. 

BO'R^l-AL,  a.     [L.  Boreas,  the  north  wind.] 

1.  l^orthern. 

Before  the  boreal  blasts  the  vessels  fly.  Pope. 

2.  (Maffnetism.)  Noting  the  fluid  to  which, 
accoroing  to  the  hypothesis  of  two  magnetic 
fluids,  the  north  polarity  of  magnets  is  due. 

Lardner. 
b6'RE-Js,  n.     [L.]     The  north  wind.       Milton. 

BORE'COLE,  n.  A  species  of  winter  cabbage, 
with  curly  leaves,  forming  no  head;  — of  sev- 
eral varieties.  Farm.  Ency. 

BO-REE '  [bo-re',  PF.  P.  /.  K. ;  bore,  Sm.],  n.  [Fr.] 
A  kind  of  dance,  said  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Biscay.  Swift. 

BOR'gL,  n.  [Fr.  biirail.]  A  kind  of  light  stuff 
of  which  the  warp  is  silk  and  the  woof  is  wool ; 
a  kind  of  serge.  Fleming. 

BOR'gR,  n.  1.  One  who  bores ;  a  person  en- 
gaged in  borinw  for  minerals.  Craig. 

2.  A  boring  mstrument ;  an  awl.  Paley. 

3.  A  wood-eating  worm.  It  is  the  grub  of 
various  species  of  the  beetle  tribe.  Farm.  Ency. 

BOR'ING,  n.  1.  The  operation  of  drilling  holes 
by  a  circular  motion  of  a  cutting  tool.  Ure. 

2.  The  hole  made  by  boring  ;  —  especially  that 
made  in  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
water.  Francis. 

3.  pi.  The  chips  or  pieces  removed  in  bor- 
ing wood  or  metal. 

BORN,  p.  from  bear.  Brought  forth.  —  See  Bear. 

Born,  days,  a  vulgar  expression  for  one's  lifetime,  or 

the  time  since  one  was  born.  HaUiwell. 

BORNE,/?,  from  bear.    Carried.  —  See  Bear. 

BORNE,  n.  [Fr.,  a  boundary.']  A  stone  stud 
placed  before  a  wall  to  secure  it  against  car- 
riages. Crabb. 

lOR'NITE,  n.  (Min.)  1.  A  compound  of  bis- 
muth, tellurium,  and  a  small  proportion  of  sul- 
phur ;  telluric  bismuth.  Dana. 
2.  A  valuable  copper  ore  composed  of  cop- 
per, sulphur,  and  iron  ;  —  called  also  erubescite, 
and  purple  copper.  Dana. 

8QR-n6use'  (bor-n6s'),  n.  A  kind  of  cloak  or 
mantle.  —  See  Bernouse.  Maunder. 

fiO'RON,  n.  {Chem.)  A  simple  pon-metallic 
substance  obtained  from  boracic  acid.  It  is  a 
dark,  olive-colored  powder,  without  taste  or 
smell,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 

Ttirner. 


b6r'OUGH  (bur'a),n.  \Got\i.baurgs  (Or.nbpyos), 
a  tower  ;  A.  S.  burcg,  or  burh,  a  town,  a  city,  a 
fort ;  burgan,  to  fortify,  to  defend ;  Ger.  burg, 
a  city  ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  Icel.  borg,  a  town  ;  A.  S.  borh, 
or  borhoe,  a  surety,  a  pledge,  given  by  the  mem- 
bers of  tithings  for  one  another's  good  behav- 
ior :  —  also  a  tithing.  Cowell.]  A  corporate 
town  which  is  not  a  city.  In  England,  a  town 
that  sends  members  to  parliament. 

b6r'6ugh  (bur's),  a.  Having  the  rank  or  privi- 
leges of  a  borough.  Ash. 

b6r'OUGH-ENG'LISH  (bur'5-ing'glish).  {English 
Law.)  A  custom  in  some  ancient  English  bor- 
oughs by  which  estates  descend  to  the  youngest 
son,  or  the  younger  brother.  Cowell. 

B6R'OUGn-HOLD'5R,  n.  A  head  borough.  Todd. 

b6r'OUGH-MAs'T¥R,  n.  The  mayor,  governor, 
or  bailiff  of  a  borough.  llackluyt, 

BdR'OUGFI-MON'figR  (-mung-ler),  n.  One  who 
buys  or  sells  the  patronage  of  boroughs.  "  Some 
rogue  borough-monger."  Cowpei\ 

b6r'OUGH-T6Wn  (biir'9-tban),  n.  A  corporate 
town.  Butler. 

fBOR'R^L,  a.  [Ger.  6«Mer,  a  farmer ;  Dut.  Joer, 
a  countryman.  —  See  Boor.]  Rustic;  coarse. 
"  Rude  and  barrel."  Spenser. 

BOR'R^L-IST,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect 
of  Christians  in  Holland  who  reject  the  sacra- 
ments ;  —  so  named  from  their  founder,  Borrel. 

Btichanan. 

BOR'ROW  (b5r'ro),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  borgian,  to  bor- 
row,  and  bohr,  a   pledge ;    Ger.  oorgen.']      \i. 

BORROWED  ;  pp.    borrowing,    BORROWED.] 

1.  To  take  or  receive  on  credit,  for  a  time, 
from  another  who  lends. 

We  have  borrowed  money  for  the  king's  tribute.  Keh.  v.  4. 

2.  To  use  as  one's  own  what  belongs  to 
another ;  to  appropriate. 

These  verbal  signs  they  sometimes  borrow  from  others. 

Lode. 

The  two  idioms  [English  and  Norman]  have  mutually 

borrowed  from  each  other.  Blackstonc. 

t  BOR'ROW  (bSr'ro),  n.     [A.  S.  borhoe,  surety.] 

1.  A  thing  borrowed.  Shak. 

2.  A  pledge  ;  a  surety.  Spenser. 

B6R'RQW-?R  (bor'r9-er),  n.    One  who  borrows. 
Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be.  Shak. 

BOR'ROW-ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  borrows.  S?iak. 

BOR-SEL'LA,  n.  An  instrument  with  which 
glass-makers  extend  or  contract  glass.     Crabb. 

BORS'h6LD-5R,  n.  [A.  S.  borhes-ealdor ;  borh, 
a  tithing  or  borough,  and  ealdor,  an  elder.] 
{Law.)  The  head  or  principal  man,  of  a  bor- 
ough ;  a  tithingman.  Burrill. 

BOS'cA^E,  n.     [Old  Fr.  boscage.'] 

1.  A  grove  or  woodland.  "  A  land  flat  to  our 
sight  and  full  of  boscage."  Bacon. 

2.  {Paint.)  A  representation  of  woodland 
scenery  in  pictures.  Wotton. 

b6sh,  n.    1.  Outline  ;  figure  :  —  a  dash  ;  a  show. 

[Provincial,  England.]  Forby. 

2.   [Turk,    bosh,  empty.]     Nonsense ;    trash. 

[University  of  Cambridge,  Eng.]  Bristed. 

To  cut  a  bosh,  to  cut  a  dash. 

b5sH,  n.  [Ger.  boschen,  to  slope.]  The  upper  part 
of  the  lower  pyramid  in  a  smelting  furnace.  Bum. 

BOSH'BOK,  n.  {Zoiil.)  A  species  of  antelope ;  — 
called  also  bushbok.  P.  Cyc. 

BOS'K^T,  n.  [Gr.  Pdnicv,  food,  fodder ;  It.  bos- 
chctto,  dim.  of  bosco,  a  grove ;  Fr.  bosquet,  a 
thicket.]  {Hort.)  A  little  grove  or  compart- 
ment formed  of  branches  of  trees.  Craig. 

BdS'KY,  a.     Woody;    "Bosky  acres."     Shak. 
II  BO§'OM   (bfiz'um  or  b&'zum),    [bliz'um,   S.   Sm. 

Nares ;  b&zum,  W.  P.  J. '  F.  Ja.  R.'Wb. ;  bdz'- 

um  or  buz'um,  K.'],   n.     [Goth,  barms;    A.  S. 

bosum,  or  bbsm  ;  Dut.  boezem ;  Ger.  busen.'] 
1.  The  breast,  as  that  part  of  the  body  against 

which  any  thing  presses  when  embraced  by  the 

arms. 

The  mower  fUleth  not  his  hand,  nor  he  that  bindeth  sheaves 
his  bosom.  Ps.  cxxix.  7. 

The  poor  man  had  nothing  save  one  little  ewe  lamb;  .  .  . 
it  did  eat  of  his  own  meat,  and  drank  of  his  own  cup,  and 
lay  in  his  bonom.  2  Sam.  xii.  3. 


2.  Enclosure ;  compass ;  embrace.  "  With^u 
the  bosom  of  that  church."  Hooker. 

3.  The  folds  of  the  dress  that  cover  the 
breast. 

A  slothful  man  hideth  his  hand  in  his  bosom.  Prov.  xix.  24. 

4.  The  female  breasts. 

5.  The  breast,  as  the  enclosure  of  the  heart, 
or  the  seat  of  the  affections  and  passions. 

I  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit, 
Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath.  Skak, 

Anger  resteth  in  the  bosom  of  fools.  Ecclea.  vji.  & 

6.  Any  close  or  secret  receptacle. 

In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried.  Stiak, 

In  composition,  or  as  an  adjective,  it  signifies  inti, 
mate,  confidential,  fond  ;  as,  "  A  6o«om-friend." 

i^^"  This  word  is  pronounced  four  ways,  boium, 
buizum,  and  boozum,  the  00  like  n  in  bull ;  and  bouzum, 
as  ou  in  bouse.  Sheridan  and  Scott  adopt  tlie  tliini 
sound  ;  Perry  seems  to  mark  tlie  fourth  ;  Dr.  Kenric> 
lias  the  second  and  fourtli,  but  seems  to  prefer  tlu 
former  ;  and  W.  Johnston  has  tlie  second  ;  and  tliat 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  general ;  but  tlie  stage 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  fourth  sound,  which  has 
given  it  a  currency  among  polite  speakers,  and  makes 
it  the  most  fasluonable.  Mr.  Elpliinston,  a  nice  ob- 
server as  well  as  a  deep  investigator,  announces  the 
second,  but  tells  us  that  the  third  was  the  original 
pronunciation."     Walker. 

II  BO^'OM  (bilz'um),  v.  a.    1.  To  enclose  in  the 
bosom ;  to  keep  in  the  thoughts. 


Bosom  up  my  counsel; 
You'll  find  it  wholesome. 


Shak. 


2.  To  conceal ;  to  shut  out  from  observation. 

Happy  convents  bosomed  deep  in  vines.  Pope. 

BO 'SON  (bo'sn),  n.  Corrupted  from  boatswain. 
—  See  Boatswain.  Dryden. 

BOSS,  n.     [It.  bozza,  a  bunch  ;  Fr.  bosse.] 

1.  A  protuberance  raised  as  an  ornament  on 
any  work ;  a  stud ;  a  knob  ;  as,  "  The  bosses  of 
a  bridle." 

2.  The  protuberant  part  of  any  thing.  "  The 
bosses  of  his  bucklers."  Job  xv.  26.  "  The 
boss  of  the  tongue."     Holder. 

3.  {Masonry.)  A  trough  for  holding  mortar, 
hung  by  a  hook  on  a  ladder  or  on  a  wall.  Weale. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  knotted  ornament  placed  at  the 
intersection  of  the  ribs  of  a  groined  roof.  Weale. 

5.  {Mech.)  The  enlarged  part  of  a  shaft  on 
which  a  wheel  is  to  be  keyed,  or  at  which  a  joint 
is  to  be  made  by  couplings.  Ogilvie. 

6.  [L.  bos,  an  ox.]  A  term  used  for  the  bi- 
son by  the  hunters  of  the  prairies.         Bartlett. 

BOSS,  n.     [Dut.  baas;  Dan.  bas,  master.] 

1.  A  master  or  master-workman  among  me- 
chanics ;  — an  employer  of  mechanics  or  labor- 
ers.   [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

2.  A  master,  or  he  who  can  beat  or  overcome 
another.     [Norfolk,  Eng.]  T.  Wright. 

BdS'SA^E,  n.  [Fr.]  {Arch.)  1.  A  stone  in  a 
building  which  has  a  projection,  and  is  laid 
rough  in  order  to  be  carved.  Brande. 

2.  Rustic  work  consisting  of  stones  that  ad- 
vance beyond  the  level  of  the  building,  with 
channels  at  their  joints.  Buchanan. 

BUSSED  (bSst),  a.     Studded.  Shak. 

BOS'S^T,  n.    A  rudimental  antler  of  the  male 

red-deer.  Brande. 

t  BOS'SIVE,  a.    Deformed ;  bossy.  Osborne. 

b5s'SY,  a.     [Fr.  bosse."]     Having  protuberances  ; 

studded.     "  Bossy  sculptures."  MiUon. 

BOS'SY,  n.  A  childish  term  for  a  calf.  Bartlett. 
BO^'VpL,  n.  A  species  of  crowfoot.  Johnson. 
b6§-WELL'IAN  {-y^n),a.  Relating  to  Boswell.  CI. 
b6§'W5LL-ISM,  n.     Style  or  manner  of  Boswell, 

the  biograpner  of  Johnson.  Ed.  Rev. 

b6T,  n.  [A.  S.  bitan,  to  bite.]  A  small  worm. 
fBO-TAN'JC,  n.     A  botanist.  M.  Casaubon. 

BQ-tAN'JC,         )  a.      [Gr.  PotovikSs  ;    0ot6vv,  a 

B0-TAN'|-CAL,  J  plant ;  Fr.  botanigtie.]  Relat- 
ing  to  botany ;    containing  plants   or   herbs. 

BO-tAn'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  bot- 
anists.      "         *  Ash. 

t  BO-tAn'{CS,  n.  pi.    Botany.  Bailey. 

BOT'A-NIst,  n.    One  skilled  in  botany. 

BOT'A-NIZE,  v.  n.  [Gr.  PoTavi^io,  to  weed.]  To 
study  plants  or  botany. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  lotig;   A,  ft,  I,  6,  t,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  FARE.  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL  ;    H^IR,   HER; 
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One  that  wniild  popp  and  botanize 

Upon  hl«  niothcr't  grave.  ff^mnUworth, 

BdT-A-NOL'Q-^y,  n.  [Or.  fiordvti,  a  plant,  and 
Xoyif,  a  discourse.]  A  discourse  on  plants ; 
botany.  Bailey. 

BoT'A-NQ-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  fiordvij,  a  plant,  and 
fiayrila,  a  prophecy.]  Divination  by  means  of 
plants.  Crabb. 

Bt'»T'A-NY,  n.  [Gr. /?oraV;7,  aplant.]  The  science 
of  plants  ;  that  branch  of  science,  or  of  natural 
history,  which  comprehends  all  that  relates  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Brandc. 

BQ-TAR'g6,  n.  [Sp.  botarga."]  A  kind  of  sau- 
sage, made  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
of  the  roes  of  the  mullet  fish.  Chambers. 

BOTCH,  n.     [It.  bozza,  a  bunch  ;  Fr.  bosse.\ 

1.  A  swelling  or  an  eruptive  discoloration  of 
the  skin  ;  a  pustule  ;  a  blotch. 

JMchf  and  blatna  must  all  hii  fleah  ImboM.        MiUon. 

2.  A  part  in  any  work  ill-finished. 

To  leave  no  ruba  or  botches  in  the  work.  Shot. 

3.  An  adscititious  part  clumsily  added. 
Thoae  worka  are  notorioua  botc/ie*  Drmien. 

B6TCII,  V.  a.  \i.  BOTCHED,  pp.  BOTCHING, 
BOTCH  KD.] 

1.  To  mend  or  patch  awkwardly ;  as,  "  To 
botch  a  garment." 

2.  To  put  together  imsuitably  or  unskilfully. 

The  common  botched  and  inaccurate  govemmente  seem 
to  acrve  the  pn  rponcs  of  society.  Hume. 

3.  To  mark  with  botches.  "  Young  Hylas 
botched  with  stains."  Garth. 

B^TCII'ED-LY,  ad.    In  a  clumsy  manner;  with 

botches. 

ThuB  patch  tliey  heaven  more  boichedly  than  old  clothea. 

ilmv. 

B6TCH'^R,n.    One  who  botches.  Skak. 

BOTCH'pR-LY,  a.    Clumsy;  patched.      Hartlib. 

BuTCirgR-Y,  n.  A  clumsy  addition  or  mending; 
patchwork.  World  of  IVonders,  1608. 

BoTCH'Y,  a.  Having,  or  marked  with,  botches. 
"  A  bo'tchy  core."  Shak. 

t  BOTE,  n.     [A.  S.  bot,  compensation.! 

1.  {Sax.  Late.)  A  satisfaction  paid  in  expia- 
tion of  an  offence  ;  amends.  Cowell. 

2.  (ling.  Law.)  An  allowance;  —  called  also 
eatover,  or  estovers. 

49~"Tliis  word  is  still  retained  in  En);lish  and 
American  jurisprudence  as  a  component  of  tlio  words 
bouseAoCe,  p\oiighbote,  curthotc,  heilgehote,  and  Rrebole, 
partly  in  its  ancient  sense  of  reparation  or  replenish- 
ment, and  partly  in  the  secondary  or  general  sense  of 
a  sutticient  allowance."     BarrilU 

BOTE'Les.S,  a.    See  Bootless. 

BOTE'ROI-L,  n.  {Her.)  The  tag  of  a  broadsword 
scabbard.  Crabb. 

B6T'-FLY,  n.  {Ent.)  The  name  of  insects  of 
the  family  (Estrido',  the  larva;  of  one  species  of 
which  {uasteropfnlus  equi)  live  in  the  intes- 
tines of  horses,  producing  the  disease  called  bots. 

Harris. 

BOTir,  a.  kpron.  [Goth,  bai;  A.  S.  batwa,  both 
the  two  ;  ba,  both,  and  twn,  two ;  Dut.  ^  Ger. 
beide.]    The  one  and  the  other ;  the  two. 

BOTH,  eonj.  As  well ;  on  the  one  side ;  — and  or 
a&o  responding,  in  a  subsequent  member,  and 
signifying,  on  the  other  side.  "  Power  to  judge 
both  quick  and  dead."  Milton. 

BftTFI'fR,  V.  a.     [A  corruption  of  pother.}     [». 

HOTHEUEO;    /?;).  nOTHEUINO,  nOTHEHED.J      To 

.  perplex  ;  to  confound  ;  to  pother.  [Inelegant.] 
"  My  head  you  so  bother."  Swift. 

BOTH-pR-A'TION,  n.  Trouble;  vexation;  per- 
plexity.    [A  low  word.]  Walter  Scott. 

B^jT'-hOLE,  n.    A  hole  in  a  skin  made  by  a  bot. 

B(^TI1'NI-AN,  >  „.     rQ^„g-^    Pertaining  to  Both- 

BOTH'NIC,       >  nia,  m  Sweden.  Craig. 

B6TH-Rp.M"€f{Y-Mji,  n.  [Gr.  060po(,  a  pit,  and 
eyX'ii'",  an  infusion,  juice.]  {Bot.)  A  kind  of 
vegetable  tisstie,  consisting  of  rows  of  cells  with 
the  intervening  partitions  more  or  less  obliter- 
ated, and  forming  either  continuous  or  articu- 
lated dotted  tubes  ;  —  called  also  dotted  ducts 
and  vasiform  or  pitted  tissue.  Gray. 


B('>TH-RQ-d6n'DRQN,  n.  [Gr.  ffiBpot,  a  pit,  and 
itvfipov,  a  tree.]  {Geol.)  An  extinct  genus  of 
coniferous  plants  belonging  to  the  coal  forma- 
tion. Bucklund. 

b6TH'Y,  n.  [Ir.  both,  a  house.]  A  cottage,  rude 
barrack,  or  place  of  lodging  for  farm-servants 
or  laborers.     [Scotland.]  Chambers. 

BOT'lIne,  n.  [Fr.]  A  half  boot  worn  bv  dra- 
goons. Crabb. 

BQ-TRtCH'l-tTM,  n.  [Gr.  ^<Jrpo{,  a  bunch  of 
grapes.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  perennial  decidu- 
ous herbaceous  plants  ;  moon  wort ;  — so  nainod 
on  account  of  the  bunch-like  form  of  its  fructi- 
fication. Loudon. 

BOT'RY-oID,  a.  [Gr.  fforpvouft/if  ;  P6rpv(,  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  and  lUof,  form.]  {Min.)  Having  the 
form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  clustered ;  botry- 
oidal.     "  Botryoid  inflorescences."  Woodward. 

bOT-RY-oI'DAL,  a.  {Min.)  Resembling  a  bunch 
of  grapes  ;  botryoid.  Lyell. 

BCT'RY-Q-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  fidrpvt,  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  and  XlQoi,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  botryoi- 
dal  variety  of  diitholite,  composed  of  boracic 
acid,  silica,  lime,  and  water.  Dana. 

BOTS,  n.  pi.  Small  worms  in  the  entrails  of  a 
horse.  They  are  the  larvae  of  the  gadfly,  which 
deposits  its  eggs  on  the  hair  of  the  horse, 
whence  they  are  taken,  by  licking,  into  his 
mouth,  and  swallowed.  Farm.  Ency. 

B6TT,  n.  The  roimd  cushion  placed  on  the  knee, 
on  which  lace  is  woven.  Craig. 

BOt'TLE,  n.  1.  [It.  botiglia;  Sp.  botilla;  Fr. 
bouteille, — W.  potcl.']  A  vessel,  anciently  of 
leather,  now  commonly  of  glass,  with  a  narrow 
neck,  to  preserve  wine  or  other  liquors.  "  His 
leather  bottle."  Shak. 

2.  The  wine  or  other  spirituous  liquor  con- 
tained in  a  bottle. 

In  the  bottle,  discontent  aeeks  for  comfort,  cowardice  for 
courage,  and  bashfulncas  for  confldencc.  Johiuon. 

3.  [Fr.  boteau,  a  bundle.]  A  quantity  of  hay 
or  grass  tied  or  bundled  up  for  foddering  cattle. 

I  have  a  great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay.  5A<iit. 

B^jT'TLE,    V.  a.       \i.    BOTTLED  ;     pp.    BOTTLIXO, 

BOTTLED.]     To   enclose   in  bottles ;    as,  "  To 
bottle  wine." 

BOT'TLE-ALE  (bSt'tl-al),  n.    Bottled  ale.    Shak. 

Bi^T'TLE-Bt/MP,  n.  A  name  given  by  some  to 
the  bittern.     [Local,  Eng.]  Booth. 

BOt'TLED  (bbt'tid),  p.  a.  Enclosed  in  a  bottle  : 
—  shaped  or  protuberant. like  a  bottle.       Shak. 

b6t'TLE— fIsh,  n.  An  eel-like  fish  of  the  genus 
Saccopharytix ; — so  named  from  the  fact  that 
its  body  is  capable  of  being  inflated  like  a  leath- 
ern bottle.  Storer. 

BOT'TLE-FLOW^R  (b5t'tl-<lbfl-?r),  n.  A  spe- 
cies of  plant ;  the  Cyanus  or  bluebottle.  Johnson. 

BOT'TLE-GLAss,  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  green 
glass,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bottles.  Ogihie. 

b6t'TLE-GOURD,  n.  A  species  of  gourd ;  the 
calabash.  Booth. 

B6T'TLBi-GREEN,  n.  The  color  of  a  green  glass 
bottle.  Hoget. 

BftT'TI.F^NO^ED  (I)5t'tl-n6zd),  a.  Having  an 
extraordinarily  large  nose.  Kersey. 

BOT'TLE-SCREW  (liBt'tl-skrd),  n.  An  instrument 
to  draw  the  cork  of  a  bottle  ;  a  corkscrew.  Sirifl. 

b6t'TLJNG,  n.     The  act  of  enclosing  in  bottles. 
At  annual  6oM/in3«,  corkaaclectcd.  ITnrton. 

BST'TQM,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  bofm  ;  Dut.  bodrm  ;  Ger. 
boden  ;  Sw.  botten.]  The  lowest  part  of  any  thing. 

The  vail  of  the  temple  waa  rent  In  twain  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.  Matt,  xxvll.  .M. 

2.  The  ground  or  solid  substance  underwater. 

Ineatinmble  atonea.  unvalued  jcwela. 

All  acattcrcd  in  the  bottom  of  the  aea.  Shot. 

3.  The  foundation  ;  the  basis ;  the  grotind- 
work  ;  that  from  which  any  thing  springs  or  in 
w-hich  it  originates. 

My  renaoninca  cannot  be  aflected  by  objectiona  which  are 
fkr  from  being  Built  on  the  aame  liotlom.  Atterbirn. 

He  waa  at  the  bottom  of  many  excellent  connaela  in  which 
he  did  not  appear.  AMiton. 


4.  Ultimate  principle  or  motive,  as  of  char- 
acter. 

Though  alow  of  belief,  he  (Thoinai,llia  •poatie]  waa.  at  th« 
bottom,  huimt  and  ainceni.  AlUrtmrf, 

6.  A  bound  or  limit,  as  of  depth. 

Ilut  there'a  do  boUom,  aoa». 
In  my  voluptuouincoa.  Shmk, 

I  du  aec  tiie  boUum  ut  Juaticc  Rhollow.  Skak. 

6.  A  dale  ;  a  valley  ;  low  alluvial  land,  as  on 
a  river. 

On  both  ahorri  of  that  fhiltAil  toMom  tn  MH  to  to  ■•■ 
the  inarka  of  ancient  etllflcea.  Addtmm, 

7.  Stamina;  native  strength;    as,  "Ahon 
of  good  bottom." 

o.  A  ship  or  vessel. 

My  venturea  are  not  in  one  t^lom  tmated.  SkaM 

0.  The  extremity  of  the  trunk  cf  animals; 
the  fundament. 

10.  Grounds  or  dregs;  as,  "The  "bottom  oi 
beer."  Johnson, 

11.  [W.  bottcym,  a  button.]    A  ball  of  thread. 

Sllkwomia  flniah  their  bottoms  in  . . .  fiAem  dayo.  Mortimer. 

bOt'TQM,  ».  a.    [i.  bottomed;  pp.  bottomino, 

BOTTOMED.] 

1.  To  establish  as  on  a  foundation  ;  to  found. 

The  grounda  upon  which  we  bottom  our  rcaaooiail.  Loebt, 

2.  To  wind  round,  as  thread  upon  a  spool. 


Therefore,  a«  you  unwind  your  lovr  for  him. 
You  muat  provide  to  bottom  it  on  rar. 


Stat. 


b6t'TQM,  r.  n.    To  rest  upon  for  support. 

Find  upon  what  foundation  any  propooition  Ituttoms.  Loete. 

b6t'TQM,  a.  1.  At  the  bottom ;  lowest.  "  The 
bottom  stair."  HoUand. 

2.  Having  a  low  situation ;  alluvial  ;  as, 
"  Bottom  lands."  Holland. 

Bottom  heat,  {Hort.)  artificial  lieat  produced  in  tiM 
soil. 

BOT'TOMED  (bSt'tumd),  a.  1.  Having  a  bottom  : 
—  mostly  used  in  composition;  as,  "  Flat-Ao<- 
tomed  boats." 

2.  {Her.)  Having  round  buds,  knots,  or  but- 
tons at  the  extremities.  Ogitcie. 

b6T'TOM-G  la  DE,  n.  A  low  glade  or  open  place. 

The  hilly  crofU  that  brow  Ihla  bottom-glade.  MiUom. 

bOt'TOM-LAnd,  rt.  A  term  applied,  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  United  States,  to  alluvial 
land  on  the  margins  of  rivers ;  such  as,  in  New 
England,  is  usually  called  tnterrale  or  interval 
land ;  bottom.  J.  M.  Peek. 

B6T'TOM-Lftss,  a.  Without  a  bottom ;  fathom- 
less.    "  A  bottomless  pit."  Sidney. 

BOT'TQM-RY,  n.  {Com.  Imw.)  A  contract  by 
which  money  is  lent,  at  an  extraordinary  in- 
terest, upon  a  ship's  bottom,  or  by  pletlging  the 
ship  as  security,  the  risks  of  the  voyage  being 
borne  by  the  lender.  Kent. 

b6u(^UE  (b68h),  n.  [Fr.,  motrth.']  An  allowance 
of  provision;  food.  —  Sec  BoroB.  Todd. 

BOUCHET  (bo-slia'  or  bo-sii2t'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  sort 
of  pear.  Johnson 

Bdt)n,  n.  An  insect  that  breeds  in  malt  and 
other  grain  ;  a  weevil.  Bailey. 

Bdu-DOIR'  (bo-dwor'),  n.  [Fr.]  {Areh.)  A 
small  room  or  cabinet,  usually  near  the  bed- 
chamber and  dressing  room,  for  private  retire- 
ment ;  a  private  room.  Brandt. 

\  b6UQK  (Mj),  »".  a.  [Fr.  botige,  something 
swelled  or  bellied  out.]  To  cause  to  bilge  or 
spring  aleak. 

The  Carick.  which  Sir  Antony  Oughtred  ehaaad  hard  at 
the  alern.  and  tmuffed  her  tn  diven  placaa.  Hatl. 

t  B6r«?E,  r.  ».  To  bilge.  "Lest  thereupon  our 
ship  should  boitge."  Gaseoigne. 

t  Bdr^E  (bAj),  «.  1.  [Fr.  bouche.^  An  allow- 
ance of  meat  or  drink  to  an  attendant  at  court ; 
provision  ;  food.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  [Fr.  botige,  something  swelled  or  bellied 
out.]    A  cask.  HaliitceU. 

Bot^GH  (hiifl),  fi.  [A.  S.  boga,  a  branch ;  bugan, 
to  bow,  to  bend.]    An  arm,  or  branch,  of  a  tree. 

Ttnm  the  AnwfM 
She  gave  him  of  that  fair  rntkiog  fhiit.  MUlom. 

BOITGHT  (btiwt).    [Goth,  bauhta.]    i.  &  p.  from 

buy.    See  Bit. 
t  BOUGHT  (bbflt  or  biwt)     [bofii,  /.  Sm. ;  b*wt. 


MtEN,  SIR;    MdVE,  NOR,  86n  ;    B<^LL,  BOR,  rOlE.  — 9,  9,  ^  f,  toft;  C,  B,  5,  I,  hard;  §  as  z;  ^f  o*  fx.— THIS,  this. 
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p.  K.  JVb.],  n.    [A.  S.  hogeht,  crooked,  bent ; 
bugan,  to  bend.] 

1.  A  twist ;  a  link  ;  a  knot.  "  Wreathed 
bmights."  Spenser. 

2.  A  flexure  ;  a  bending.  "  The  bought  of  the 
fore  legs."  Browne. 

3.  That  part  of  a  sling  which  contains  the 
stone. — See  Bout.  Johnson. 

BOUGHT'EN  (bawt'tn),  a.  That  is  bought ;  not 
produced  at  home.     [Vulgar,  U.  S.]      Bartlett. 

tBOUGH'TY  (bbu'te),  a.  [A.  S.  bogeht;  boga,  a. 
branch.]    Crooked.  Sherwood. 

BOUGIE  (bo'zlie),  n.     [Fr.]    1.  A  wax  candle. 
2.  A  waxed  slip  of  linen  or  other  material 
used  in  surgery ;  a  catheter.  Dunglison. 

BOUILLI  (bai'ye),  n.  [Fr.]  {Cookery.)  Boiled 
meat,  or  meat  stewed  with  vegetables.      Merle. 

BOUILLON  (b61-y6ng'),  n.  [Fr.]  {Cookery.) 
Broth;  soup.  Johnson. 

BOUL,  n.  An  iron  hoop.  [Local,  Eng.]  Hallhoell. 

BdU-LAN'^pR-lTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  sulphuret  of 
lead  and  antimony.  Dana. 

BO(jL'— BUL,  n.  (Omith.)  A  favorite  singing 
bird  of  India  ;  —  written  also  btilbul.         Craig. 

BOULD'^R,  n.  {Geol.)  A  fragment  of  rock,  lying 
on  the  ground  or  embedded  in  diluvial  clay,  sand, 
&c. ;  —  written  also  bowlder.  —  See  Bowlder. 

BOULD'ipR  (bold'^r),  a.  Noting  large  stones  or 
pebbles,  or  walls  built  of  them, —  See  Bowlder. 

BOULEA,  n.    A  Bengal  pleasure  boat.    Malcom. 

bOu'LE-vArd',  n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  rampart;  a 
bulwark. 

2.  A  broad  promenade  or  street,  as  the  bou- 
levards of  Paris,  which  occupy  the  site  of  demol- 
ished fortifications,  and  hence  derive  their  name. 

Box)'Ll-MY,  n.    See  Bulimy. 

BOULT,  V.  a.    See  Bolt.  Johnson. 

BOUL'T^N,  n.  (Arch.)  A  convex  moulding 
whose  periphery  is  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  Weale. 

BOUNCE,   V.  n.     [Dut.  bonzen."]     \i.  bounced  ; 

pp.  nOUNCING,  BOUNCED.] 

1.  To  leap  or  spring  suddenly ;  to  bolt.  "  Out 
bounced  the  mastiff."  Swift. 

2.  To  hit  against  so  as  to  rebound ;  to  knock ; 
to  thump. 

Against  his  bosom  bounced  his  heaving  heart.     Dryden. 

3.  To  boast ;  to  brag.    [Colloquial.]     Lowth. 

BOUNCE,  V.  a.  To  drive  against ;  to  thrust.  Swift. 

BOUNCE,  n.     [Dut.  bons.]     1.  A  strong  sudden 
blow  ;  a  knock ;  a  thump  :  — a  bound. 
I  heard  two  or  three  bounces  at  my  landlady's  door. 

Addison, 
2.  A  boast ;  a  bold  lie.  [Colloquial.]  Johnson. 

BOUNg  5R,  n.  1.  One  who  bounces;  —  a  boast- 
er ;  a  liar.     [Colloquial.]  Johnson. 

2.  A  falsehood ;  a  lie.  Potter. 

3.  A  large  person.    [Low.] 

BOUN^'jNG,  n.     1.  Act  of  falling  or  striking. 
2.  A  boast ;  a  vaunt.  Johnson. 

BOUNg'lNG,  a.     Huge;   p-eat ;    large;    li  ty 
stout;  strong.     [Colloquial.]  ii^»,/t, 

B6unV'JNG-LY,  ad.  With  a  bounce;  boast- 
ingly. 

BOl^ND,  n.  [A.  S.  bunde;  bindan,  to  bind.— Old 
Fr.  bundes,  limits  ;  Fr.  borne.^ 

1.  That  which  binds  in,  or  limits ;  a  bound- 
ary ;  a  limit. 

Thou  hast  appointed  his  bounds  that  he  cannot  pass. 

Job  xiv.  5. 

2.  [Fr.  bondir,  to  leap.]  A  leap ;  a  iump. 
"  Youthful  colts  fetching  mad  bounds."    Shak. 

B6i)ND,   v.  a.      [i.   BOUNDED ;   pp.   bounding, 

BOUNDED.! 

1.  [Fr  homer.']  To  fix  limits  to;  to  limit; 
to  border ;  to  terminate ;  as,  "  America  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

2.  [Fr  bo7idir.'\  To  enclose  ;  to  restrain;  to 
confine ;  to  circumscribe. 

The  bounded  waters 
Would  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores.       Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Circumscribe. 


BO^yND,  V.  n.  [Ft.  bondir."]  To  jump ;  to  leap  ; 
to  spring  up. 

Before  his  lord  the  ready  spaniel  bounds.  Pope, 

BdCND,  i.  &  p.  from  bind.    See  Bind. 

BotyND,  a.  [Su.  Goth,  boen,  made  ready.  It 
was  spelt  boun  by  Chaucer  and  other  old  wri- 
ters.] Destined ;  tending  ;  going ;  on  the  way. 
"  To  be  bound  for  a  port.  Temple. 

BotyND,  p.  a.  Confined ;  straitened  ;  —  used  in 
composition  ;  as,'  "  Hide-bound  "  ;  "  Wind- 
bound  "  ;'  "  Ice-bound." 

BOx)n'DA-RY,  n.    A  line  fixing  limits  or  bounds, 

as  of  a  territory  ;  that  which  limits  or  boimds  ; 

a  bound ;  a  limit ;  border.     "  The  boundaries  of 

the  skies."  Cotton. 

Syn.  — See  Border,  Term. 

BOI)nd'-BAI-HFF,  n.  {Eng.  Law,)  A  sheriff's 
officer,  who  is  bound  to  the  sheriff  in  an  obliga- 
tion with  sureties  for  the  due  execution  of  his 
office.  Blackstone. 

BOUN'DgN  [bbfin'den,  S,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  bbun'- 
dn,  Sm.'].    1.  fp.  from  bind.    Bound. 

2.  a.  Appointed ;  indispensable  ;  obligatory. 
^esg-It  was  formerly  used  as  the  past  participle 

from  bind,  but  it  is  now  used  only  as  an  adjective ; 
as,  "  Bounden  duty."     Porteus. 

t  b6i)n'D^N-LY,  ad.    In  a  dutiful  manner. 

T^rans.  of  Ochin's  Sermons  (1583). 

BoOnd'^R,  n.  He  who  or  that  which  bounds  ;  a 
limiter.  Fotherby. 

B0x)nd'ING-ST6NE,  )  n.   A  stone  to  play  with. 
BOUND'-STONE,         )  Drydcn. 

BOUND'LfSS,  a.  Having  no  bound ;  unbounded  ; 
unconfined  ;  unlimited  ;  undefined.  Pope. 

Syn. —  Boundless  ocean  ;  boundless  space  ;  un- 
bounded desires;  unlimited  power;  widened  limits  ; 
infinite  variety. 

BotyND'L^SS-LY,  ad.    In  a  boundless  manner. 

B0i)nD'L5SS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  bound- 
less ;  exemption  from  limits.  South. 

II  B6t)N'T5-OUS  [bbun'te-us,  P.  J  Ja.  R.  ;  biiun'- 
tyus,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  bbun'che-iSs,  IF.  ;  boun'te-iis, 
bbilnt'yus,  or  bbun'clie-iis,  .Sm.],  a.  Liberal ; 
kind ;  munificent ;  bountiful.  "  Creator  boun- 
teous and  benign."  Milton. 

II  BOUN'Te-OUS-LY,  ad.    Liberally.        Dryden. 

II  Bot>N'Tp-oyS-NESS,  n.  Munificence.  Johtison. 

BOUN'TJ-FUL,  a.  Disposed  to  give  freely;  boun- 
teous ;  liberal ;  beneficent ;  generous  ;  munifi- 
cent.    "  God,  the  bountiful  Author."        Locke. 

BOUN'TJ-FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  bountiful  manner. 

BOUNTI-FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
bountiful.    "Thehing'sbountifulness."   Stowe. 

t  BOiyN'T{-HEAD  (bbun'te-lied).  >  n.     Goodness  ; 
tBOUN'Tj-nOOD  (bban'te-hfid),  >  virtue  ;  bounty. 

On  firm  foundatioiv  of  true  bouniihood.  Spenser. 

BOUN'TY,  n.   [L.  bonitas ;  It.  bontii ;  Sp.  bondad ; 
Old  Fr.  bountee  ;  Fr.  bonte."] 
1.  t  Goodness. 

Let  not  her  fault  your  sweet  affections  mar, 

Nor  blot  the  bounty  of  all  womankind.  Spenser. 

a.  Liberality  in  bestowing  gifts  ;  beneficence ; 
generosity ;  munificence. 

Kin"  Solomon  gave  unto  the  Queen  of  Sheba  all  her  de- 
sire, whatsoever  she  asked,  besides  that  which  Solomon  gave 
her  of  his  royal  bounty.  1  Kings  x.  13. 

3.  That  which  generosity  bestows  ;  a  present 
or  gift. 

The  bounties  of  God  running  over  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

Bp.  Taylor, 

4.  A  premium  given  to  encourage  or  promote 
any  object;  as,  "The  bounty  paid  to  soldiers 
who  enlist." 

Syn.  —  Bounty  and  beneficence  are  characteristics 
of  tlie  Deity,  as  well  as  of  his  creatures.  Mun^cence, 
generosity,  and  liberality  are  human  qualities.  The 
bounty  and  beneficence  of  God  ;  the  munificence,  gener- 
osity, and  liberality  of  men,  in  doing  good  with  their 
property. 

BOUaUET  (bd-ka'  or  bo'ka)  [b8'ka,  Ja.  Sm.  R. ; 
b6-ka',  K.  C.  yVb.],  n.     [Fr.] 


t  BOURD,  V.  n.  [Fr.  bourder.]  To  jest ;  to  joke. 
"  I  bourd  and  play."  Chaucer. 

t  BOURD,  V.  a.    To  address.  Tuberville. 

t  BOURD,  n.  [Fr.  bourde."]  A  jest ;  a  joke.  Spenser. 

For  all  thy  jests  and  all  thy  merry  bourd.  Drayton. 

t  BOURD'^R,  n.    A  jester.  Huloet. 

t  BOURD'lNG-LY,  ad.    Sportively.  Huloet. 

BOUROEOIS  (bdrzh-wa'),  n.     [Fr.]     A   citizen. 

BOlJR-^EOlS'  (bur-jbis')  [bur-jbls',  W.  Sm. ;  bUr'- 
jbis,  £.],  w.  ItPr.  bourgeois.']  A  kind  of  print- 
ing type,  larger  than  brevier,  and  smaller  than 
long  primer,  as  in  the  following  line  :  — 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.     Keats- 

BOURGEOISIE  (borzh-wa-ze'),  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  The  freedom  of  a  city,  or  of  citizens. 

2.  The  burgesses  or  burghers  of  a  city. 

3.  The  middle  classes  of  a  country,  especial- 
ly those  dependent  on  trade,  including  bankers, 
shippers,  brokers,  and  professional  men,  with 
their  families.  Ogilvie. 

t  BOUR'^EON  (biir'jun),  V.  n.  [Fr.  bowgeofiner.] 
To  sprout ;  to  shoot  into  branches.        Dryden. 

II  BOURN  (b5rn  or  born)    [born,  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R. 
C.  O. ;  born,  S.  P.  E,  K.  ;  l)6rn  or  born,  F.],  n. 
1.  [Fr.  borne.'\     A  bound  ;  a  limit. 


A  bunch  of  flowers  ;  a  nosegay.     Warton. 
A  flavor  distinguishing  certain  wines. 


That  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns. 


Shak. 


2.  [A.  S.  burne;  Gael.  <Sr  Scot,  biirn.]  A 
brook ;  a  rivulet. 

To  gild  the  muttering  bourns  and  pretty  rills.  Browne. 
4®=- "I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr. 
Kenrick  in  tlie  pronunciation  of  tins  word.  They 
make  it  sound  as  if  written  boom  ;  but  if  my  memory 
fail  me  not,  it  is  a  rhyme  to  mourn  upon  the  stage, 
and  Mr.  Garrick  so  pronounced  it."    Walker. 

II  BOURN'L^SS,  a.    Having  no  bourn.    Granger. 

BOUR'NON-TtE,  n.  {Min.)  A  compound  of  sul- 
phur, lead,  antimony,  and  copper ;  —  named 
after  Count  Bournon.  Dana. 

B 6 URSE  {bora),  n.  [Fr.  &o?«rse,  a  purse.]  An  ex- 
change where  merchants  meet. — The  French 
word,  bourse,  is  now  more  used  than  the  Eng- 
lish form,  burse.  —  See  Burse. 

b6u§E  (boz),  V.  n.  [Dut.  buysen;  Fr.  boire,  te 
drink.]  [i.  boused  ;  pp.  housing,  boused.] 
To  drink  intemperately  or  lavishly.       Spenser, 

t  b6u§E,  or  BduZE,  n.  Liquor ;  drink.  Massinger. 

tfiduSjE  (bSz),  v.a.    To  swallow.  Sir  T.  Brotone. 

BOUST-RO-PHE'DON  [bbu.st-ro-fe'don,  Cl.P.Cyc. 
Brande;  I)biist-r6fe-d5n,  Sw.],  n.  [Gr. /^ouorpo, 
<pfi&ov ;  lioiK,  an  ox,  and  arptipta,  to  turn.]  A 
mode  of  ^vriting,  found  in  early  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, from  right  to  left,  and  then  turning  from 
left  to  right,  as  an  ox  ploughs.  Bosworth. 

BOU'^Y  (bo'ze),  a.    Drunken  ;  boosy.      Dryden. 

BOUT,  n.     [It.  botta,  a  blow.] 

1.  A  trial ;  an  attempt ;  a  contest.    Halliwell. 

When  do  I  begin  my  bloody  bout.  Percy's  Bel. 

2.  [A.  S.  bugan,  to  bend ;  bogeht,  bent.]  A 
turn ;  a  going  and  returning,  as  of  a  plough 
across  a  field  ;  as  much  of  an  action  as  is  per- 
formed at  one  time. — See  Bought. 

The  prince  has  taken  me  in  his  train,  so  that  I  am  in  no 
danger  of  starving  for  this  ttout.  Gohlsmilh. 

In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.  Milton. 

BOU-  TADE '  (b&-tiid'),  «•  [Fr.]  An  act  of  caprice ; 
a  whim ;  a  fancy.  Swift. 

BOUT'ANT,  a.    See  Arc-boutant. 

\  BOUTEFEU{\iot'i\i),n.  [Fr.]  An  incendiary  : 
—  one  who  kindles  feuds.  Bacon. 

f  b6u'TI-SALE  (bo'te-sal),  n.  A  sale  at  a  cheap 
rate,  as  booty  is  commonly  sold.  Sir  J.  Hay  ward. 

BOUTS-RIMES  {M'rS-mi'),  n.  pi.  [Fr.]  Rhymes 
to  be  filled  up  and  made  into  verses.    Johnson. 

BO' VATE,  n.  [L.  bovata  ;  bos,  bovis,  an  ox.]  As 
much  land  as  one  yoke  of  oxen  can  plough  in 
a  year ;  an  ox-gang.  Burn. 

BO'VEY-COAL,  n.  {Min.)  A  name  applied  to 
wood-coal  found  in  abundance  at  Bovey  Heath- 
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field,  in  England.  Forniations  of  this  kind  of 
coal  are  much  more  recent  than  those  of  min- 
eral coal.  Humble. 
tBO'VI-FORM,  a.  [L.  bot,  bovis,  an  ox,  and 
forma,  form.]     Formed  like  an  ox.   Cudworth. 

BO' VINE  [WS'vln,  Sm.  R. ;  ba'vlii.  A'.],  a.  [Low  L. 
bovintts ;  bos,  bovis,  an  ox.]  Relating  to  bulls, 
oxen,  and  cows.  P'  Cyc. 

BOVV,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  bugan,  to  bend?  Dut.  buigen ; 
Gcr.  biegeiu]  [t.  mowed  ;  pp.  uowiNO,  bowed.] 

1.  To  bend ;  to  inflect ;  to  curve. 

Where  the  bowed  welkin  ilow  doth  bend.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  to  stoop  or  incline  in  token  of 
respect  or  submission.  "They  bowed  them- 
selves to  the  ground  before  him."  2  Kings  ii.  15. 

3.  To  turn  towards  in  condescension. 

In  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  put  my  trueti  .  .  .  bow  down  thine 
e«r  to  inc  ;  deliver  nic  »iK'edily.  i*».  xxxi.  1,  2. 

4.  To  depress  ;  to  crush. 

And  added  woca  may  bow  rac  to  the  ground.         Pope. 
BOVV,  r.  n.    1.  To  bend  ;  to  be  inflected. 

Like  an  a>B,  whose  bock  with  ingots  bows.  Shak. 

2.  To  Stoop  ;  to  incline. 

The  people  bowed  down  upon  their  knees  to  drink  water. 

Judges  vii.  6. 

3.  To  incline  in  token  of  respect  or  submis- 
sion. 

Wheresoc'er  she  turned  her  face,  they  bowed.     Dryden. 

BO\V  (boil),  n.  [Gael,  bogha;  W.  bw,  bwa  ;  Scot. 
boo.  —  Ger.  benge;  Dan.  bue.] 

1.  An  act  of  respect,  reverence,  or  submis- 
sion.    "  Obsequious  bows."-  Cowper. 

2.  {Naut.)  The  rounding  part  of  a  ship's  side 
forward,  beginning  where  the  planks  arch  in- 
wards, and  terminating  where  they  close  at  the 
stem  or  prow.  Falconer. 

;^^"  Bow  of  a  ship,  rliyminp;  with  cow."  Walker. 
So  Sm.  Sc  Wb.,  and  so  pronounced  by  seamen  ;  yet  it 
iM  placed  under  the  other  pronunciation  of  the  word 
(W)  by  S.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  &  K. 

BOW,  n.     [Goth,  bingan,  to  bend ;  A.  S.  btigan.'] 

1.  An  instrument  for  shooting  arrows.  "  fake 
•  •  •  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow."         Gen.  xxvii.  3. 

2.  A  rainbow.  "  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud 
.  .  .  for  a  token  of  a  covenant."         Gen.  ix.  13. 

3.  Any  thing  curved ;  as,  "  The  bow  of  a  sad- 
dle, of  a  yoke,  or  of  a  knot." 

4.  (Mus.)  The  instrument  with  which  the 
sound  is  made  upon  the  strings  of  the  viol,  &c. 

tB6vv'A-BhE(li5'si-bl),a.    Flexible.    Wodroephe. 

BOVV'-BeAr-^R,  n.  An  under  officer  of  the  for- 
est. Cowell. 

BOw'-BELL,  n.  A  cockney  ;  —  one  bom  within 
hearing  of  the  Bow-bells,  or  the  bells  of  Bow 
Church,  in  London.  Halliwell. 

BOW'-BENT  (bo'hgnt),  a.     Crooked,  like  a  bow. 

A  sibyl  old,  bow-bent  with  crooked  age.  MHlon, 

BOW'— BOY,  n.  A  young  archer;  —  an  appella- 
tion for  Cupid.  "His  heart  cleft  with  the  blind 
bow-bog's  butt-shaft."  S/iak. 

BO  W'-c6M-PASS,  n.  1.  A  beam  of  wood  or  brass, 
with  three  long  screws  that  bend  a  lath  of  wood 
or  of  steel  to  any  arch  ;  —  used  in  describing 
segments  of  large  circles.  Weale. 

2.  A  small  instrument  used  by  draughtsmen 
for  describing  circles  with  ink.  Francis. 

BOW'-DRlLL,  n.  A  drill  which  is  worked  by  a 
bow  and  string.  Francis. 

tB6W^:L,  ».  o.    To  disembowel.  Hall. 

BoW'pLLED  (l)bQ'?ld),  p.  a.  Having  bowels  or 
a  belly  : — Laving  a  cavity.  Thomson. 

BOVV'gL-LfiSS,  a.  Without  tenderness  or  pity  ; 
merciless.     "  Bowelless  tmto  others."  Browne. 

B6vV'(;L§,n./»/.  [Fr.boi/auz;  It.  btidello.]  1.  The 
intestines ;  the  inner  parts,  including  the  heart. 

lie  smote  him  therewith  in  tlie  fifth  rib,  and  shed  out  his 
bowel*.  2  Sniiu  xx.  10. 

2.  The  interior  part  of  any  thing.  "  In  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain."  Addison. 

3.  The  seat  of  pity  or  of  kindness. 

Joseph  made  haste,  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon  his 
brother.  Oen.  xliii.  90. 

BdvV'^R, »».    1.     [Eng.  bow.]    One  who  bows. 
2.  {S'atU.)  An  anchor  at  the  bow  of  a  ship  ; 


an  anchor,  the  cable  of  which  is  bent  and  reeved 
through  the  hawse-hole.  Dana, 

3.  lAnat.)  The  flexor  muscle.  Spenser. 

4.  [A.  S.  bur,   a  cottage  ;    Ger,   batter.]      A 
small  dwelling  ;  a  cottage  ;  an  abode.    Spenser, 

5.  t  A  retired  chamber  or  room.         Spenser. 

6.  A  place  of  shelter,  or  a  shady  recess  in  a 
garden. 

Hand  in  hand  alone  they  passed 
On  to  thdr  bUssi\il  bower.  MUton. 

B5Wc:r,  v.  a.    To  embower  ;  to  enclose.    Shak. 

t  BOVV'fR,  V,  n.    To  lodge.  Spenser, 

b6W'ER-Ic,  n.  A  well  descended  by  steps.  [In- 
dia.] Weale, 

BOVV'jpR-Y,  a.    Full  of  bowers  ;  shady.    Tickell, 

BOWGE,  V,  n.    See  BouOE.  Johnson, 

BOVV'GRAce,  n.  {Natit.)  A  frame  of  old  rope  or 
junk,  placed  round  the  bows  and  sides  of  a  ves- 
sel, to  prevent  ice  from  injuring  her.        Dana, 

BOW'-HAND,  n.     1.   {Archery.)  The  left  hand, 

that  holds  the  bow.  Nares,     Spenser, 

2.  {Mus.)  The  right  hand,  that  draws  the  bow. 

BOW'ip-KNiFE  (bs'?-nlf),  n.  A  lar^e  knife  or 
dagger,  used  as  a  weapon,  and  carried  by  hunt- 
ers in  the  South-western  part  of  the  United 
States ;  —  so  named  from  the  inventor.  Bartlett, 

BOVV'ING,  p,  a.    Bending  down  ;  making  a  bow. 

BOVV'ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  bending  manner.   Iluloet. 

b6w'-KN6t  (bs'nSt),  n.  A  kind  of  loose  knot, 
easily  untied.  Halliwell. 

BOWL  (b6l),  n.  [A.  S.  bolla\  Gael,  bol;  Dan. 
bolle ;  Sw.  bol ;  W.  buclin,  a  round  vessel.] 

1.  A  vessel  to  hold  liouids,  rather  wide  than 
dcpp.     "  Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine."  Shak. 

2.  The  hollow  part  of  any  thing ;  as,  "  The 
bowl  of  a  spoon." 

II  BOWL  (bol),  [bal,  S.  W.J.  K,  Sm,  C,  Wb, ;  bbfll, 
P,  E,  Ja,  R, ;  bbfil  or  b6l,  F.],  n.  [Ger.  boll ; 
Gael,  ball ;  Corn,  bolla  ;  It,  baUa ;  Sp,  bolla ;  Fr, 
botile.]  A  round  mass  or  ball  of  wood,  general- 
ly used  for  play.  Watts. 
JJS' "  Many  respectable  speakers  pronounce  this 
word  so  as  to  rhyme  with  howl,  the  noise  made  by  a 
doR,  Dr.  Jolinsou,  Mr.  Elphinston,  and  Mr.  Perry 
declare  for  it;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  and  Mr.  Suiitli  pronounce  it  as  the  vessel  to  hold 
liquor,  rhyining  with  hole.  I  remember  liavinf;  been 
corrected  by  Mr.  Garrick  for  pronouncing  it  like  hotel, 
and  am,  upon  the  whole,  of  opinion,  that  pronouncing 
it  as  I  have  marked  it  is  the  preferable  mode,  though 
the  least  analogical.  But  as  the  vessel  has  indispu- 
tably tliis  sound,  it  is  rendering  the  language  still 
more  irregular  to  give  the  ball  a  different  one.  The 
inconvenience  of  tliis  irregularity  is  often  perceived 
in  the  word  bow.  To  have  the  same  word  signify 
different  things  is  the  fate  of  all  languages  ;  but  pro- 
nouncing the  same  word  differently,  to  signify  differ- 
ent things,  is  multiplying  dilBculties  without  neces- 
sity."    fValker. 

II  BOWL  (1)61  or  bbdl),  v,  a,  [t.  BOWLED ;  pp,  bowl- 
ing, BOWLED.] 

1.  To  roll  as  a  bowl.  Shak. 

2.  To  pelt  with  any  thing  rolled.  Shak. 

II  BOWL  (1)51  or  bbai),  V.  n.  To  play  at  bowls.  Shak, 

II  B0WL'-AL-L5Y,  n.  Same  as  Bowlino-alley. 

BOWL'DfR  (bei'd^r),  n.  (GeoL)  A  large,  round 
stone  ;  a  fragment  or  lump  broken  offa  rock  or 
cliff",  and  beariqg  marks  of  abrasion  and  trans- 
port. Bowlders  usually  diff"er  from  the  rocks 
they  overlie,  and  are  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  embedded  in  the  clays  and  sands  of 
the  diluvial  formation,  and  often  a  great  distance 
from  the  rock  from  which  they  were  detached. 
—  Written  also  boulder.  Brande, 

BOWL'DgR,  a.  Applied  to  large,  round  stones, 
pebbles,  or  fragments  of  rocks,  or  to  walls  built 
with  pebbles,  Francis, 

BOW'-l£g,  n.    A  crooked  leg.  Bp.  Taylor, 

BOW'-L£ggED  (b«'l«gd),  o.   Having  crooked  legs. 

II  BOWL'^R,  or  BoWl'^R,  n.  One  who  bowls,  or 
plays  at  bowls.  B,  Jonson. 

BOW'LpSS,  a.     Having  no  bow.  Pollok, 

BOW'LJNE,  or  BO\V'HNE,  [M'ljn,  K,  Sm.  /?. ; 
biia'ljn,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F, ;  bo'lln,  Ja.  C],  n.    [Fr. 


bouline,']  (Naut,)  A  rope  leading  forward  from 
the  leech  of  a  aquarc  nail,  to  kfcp  the  leech 
well  out  when  sailing  close-haul^. 

On  a  bowtime,  or  on  a  taut  bomliiu,  said  of  a  tmmI 
when  ihe  Is  cloae  hauled.  — Bo»/uu!  brullr,  the  ■(«■ 
on  the  leech  of  the  lail  to  which  the  bowliuo  i*  log- 
Ricd.  iMms. 

BoWL'jNO,  or  BO\^L'|NG,  n.      Bowline 8e« 

Bowline.  Harrit. 

II  BOWL'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  art  of  throwing 
bowls.  Sanderson. 

II  b6wL'|NG-Al'L?Y,  n.  A  place  for  bowling; 
a  bowl-alley.  XareM. 

II  B6WL'|NG-GREEN,n.  A  level  piece  of  ground, 
kept  smooth  for  playing  with  bowls.       BetUley. 

II  BOWL'ING-GRoOnU,  n.    Bowling-green. 

B,  Jonton, 
BOWMAN,  n, ;  pi.  bow'm^x.     An  archer. 

Tlie  noise  of  the  horsemen  and  bowmen.  Jer.  Ir.  S. 

BOVV'M  AN,  n.  (.\atU.)  One  who  rows  at  the  bow 
of  a  boat ;  a  bow-oar.  Smart. 

B5vV'-OAR,  n.  (Naut.)  A  bowman.  Clarke. 
BOW'NfcT,  n,  A  net  made  of  twigs  bowed.  Todd. 
b6w'P£N,  n.  A  meuUic  pen  for  ruling.    Clarke. 

BOVV'PIECE,  n.  A  piece  of  ordnance  carried  in 
the  bow  of  a  ship.  Smart. 

BO  W'— sA  W,  n.  A  saw  with  a  narrow  blade,  used 
for  cutting  wood  into  curves.  Weale. 

BOVVSE,  r.  n.  {Nata,)  To  haul  or  pull  upon  a 
tackle.  Falconer, 

BOW'-SHAt  (bs'shBt),  n.  The  space  which  an 
arrow  shot  from  a  bow  may  pass.     Gen,  xxi.  16. 

BOW'SPRlT  (bs'iprtt),  n,  [Dut.  boegspriet ;  Fr. 
beaupre;  bote  and  sprit.]  (\aut.j  A  boom  or 
spar  which  projects  over  the  stem  of  a  vessel  to 
carry  the  sail  forward  :  —  sometimes  written 
boUsprit, 

t  BOVVS'SEN  (bbu'sn),  v,  a.    To  drench.    Careto. 

BOW'STRiNG,  n.    1.  The  string  of  a  bow.    "Cu- 
pid's bowstring,"  Shak 
2.  An  instrument  for  strangling,  in  Turkey. 

BOW'STRIng,  v.  a.  To  strangle  or  execute  with 
the  bowstring.  Byron. 

BOVV'STRlNGED,  a.  Having  a  bowstring.  Ed,  Rev. 

BOW'-WlN'DOW,  n.  {Arch.)  A  window  pro- 
jecting  from  the  general  face  of  a  building,  of  a 
curved  or  polygonal  form,  and  having  its  base 
on  the  ground  :  —  called  also  bay-tcindotc.  — 
See  Bay-window.  Francis. 

BOW'-WOVV,  n.    The  loud  bark  of  a  dog.  Booth, 

t  BO W'Y^R  (b«'y?r),  n.    1.  One  who  uses  a  kbw  ; 

an  archer  ;  a  bowman.  Dryden. 

2.  A  maker  of  bows.  Atcham. 

BOX,  n.  [Gr.  Kv^oi  ;  L.  bturus,  a  box-tree,  or  box- 
wood ;  A.  S.  4r  Sp.  box ;  Dut.  bux :  Fr.  &ui«.] 
{Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  whose  wood,  very 
hard  and  smooth,  is  much  used  bj  wood  en- 
gravers and  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  and 
mathematical  instruments,  combs,  knife-han- 
dles, &c. ;  Bttxus  semperrirens.  A  dwarf  ra- 
rietv  is  cultivated  in  gardens  as  an  edging  to 
boraers.  Loudon. 

BCx,  n.  [A.  S.  boz ;  Gael.  6oc«a ;  Dut.  btts ;  Ger. 
bOchse-.w.blwch.) 

X.  A  case  made  of  wood  or  other  material. 

2.  The  Quantity  of  any  thing  contained  in  a 
box.    "  A  oox  of  oranges."  Craig. 

3.  A  money-chest.  Spetuer. 

4.  An  enclosure  with  seats,  in  the  plavhousa 
"  The  boxes  and  the  pit."  Ihyden. 

6.  The  driver's  scat  on  a  stage-coach.     Crtug. 

6.  A  hollow  tube  in  a  pump,  closed  by  a  valve. 

7.  A  cylindrical  hollow  iron  in  the  nave  of 
wheels,  in  which  the  axle  turns. 

8.  {Carp.)  A  trough  for  cutting  mitres. 

0.  A  present  ;  as,  "  A  Christmas  box." 
"  Pillcmaille,  such  a  box  as  our  London  pren- 
tices beg  withal  before  Christmas."      Cotgrare. 

Box  dnin,  an  undergrotind  drain,  built  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  of  a  rectangular  section.  H'caic. 

bO.X,  n.  [Ger.  pochen,  to  beat ;  W.  boch,  the 
cheek.]  A  blow  on  the  head  or  ear,  given  by 
the  hand.  Addison. 
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BOx,  r.  a.    [i.  boxed  ;  pp.  boxing,  boxe   .] 

Boxed  ih  a  chair  the  beau  impatient  sit».  Sioift. 

1.  To  strike  with  the  hand.  "  They  box  her 
about  the  ears."  North. 

2.  To  enclose  as  in  a  box. 

To  box  a  tree,  to  make  an  incision  so  as  to  allow 
the  sap  to  escape. 

To  box  the  compass,  Xo  rehearse  the  tliirty-two  points 
of  it  in  tlieir  proper  order. 

b6x,  v.  to.    To  fight  with  the  fist.       V Estrange. 

B5x'EN  (bBk'sn),  a.    1.  Made  of  box.     "  Boxen 

hautboy."  Gay. 

2.  Resembling  box.     "  Boxen  \wxq."  Dryden. 

BOX'JpR,  n.  One  who  boxes;  a  pugilist.  Churchill. 

BOX'hAuL,  v.  a.  {Naut.)  To  wear  a  vessel  by 
backing  the  head-sails.  Dana. 

BOX'HAUL-ING,  n.  {Naut.)  The  act  of  wearing 
a  vessel  by  backing  the  head-sails. 

B6X'|NG,  to.    1.  T^e  act  of  fighting  with  the  fist. 

2.  pi.  {Arch.)  Tho  cases  into  which  the  shut- 
ters of  a  window  are  folded.  Gwilt. 

3.  pi.  {Among  millers.)  Coarse  flour  sepa- 
rated in  the  process  of  bolting.  Brando. 

b6x'|NG,  p.  a.     1.  Putting  into  a  box. 

2.  Fighting  with  the  fist. 
B5x'IR-ON  (l-urn),  n.     A  hollow  flat-iron  which 
is  heated  by  something  put  in  it  Simmons. 

B6X'TH0RN,  n  {Bot.)  The  English  name  of 
the  genus  of  plants  Lycium.  Craig. 

BOX'-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  English  name  of  the 
genus  of  plants  Buxus.  — See  I3ox.       Loudon. 

BOX'WOOD  (-wud),  n.  The  fine,  hard-grained 
wood  of  the  box-tree  ;  —  much  used  by  wood- 
engravers  and  for  musical  instruments.    Craig 

BOY,  TO.  [JoAwsoTO  gives  Ger.  bxibe,  and  says,  "  The 
etymology  is  not  agreed  on."  —  Gr.  Tratf,  0oinaii 
(Spartan  nolp,  W.  Smith) ;  L.  piter,  pupus  ;  Fr. 
page.  —  Ger.  bube;  Dan.  pog  ;  Sw.  poike. — 
W.bachgen;  Gael,  ioian;  Arm.  bonbon.  —  Pers. 
buch.  —  HaUiwell  and  Wright  give,  "  Boye,  A.  S  , 
a  lad  servant  "  ;  yet  the  word  boye  is  not  found 
in  the  A.  S.  Dictionary  of  Lye,  nor  in  that  of 
Bosworth.  —  In  the  Manks  language  the  word 
for  boy  is  bwoie,  being  substantially  the  same 
word.]  A  male  child  ;  a  male  person  or  youth 
under  the  age  of  puberty  ;  —  sometimes  used  in 
contempt  for  a  young  man. 

To  beggars  and  to  boys.  Piers  Ploughman. 

BOY,  V.  a.  To  treat  or  represent  in  the  manner 
of  a  boy.     [u.] 

And  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness.       Shak, 

BOY'jIR,  n.  A  Greek  or  a  Muscovite  nobleman 
or  grandee.  Crabb. 

BOY.au  {h6-y6'),n.  [Fr.]  (For^)  A  ditch  cov- 
ered with  a  parapet,  serving  as  a  communication 
between  two  trenches.         Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

BOY'BLIND,  a.  Undiscerning,  like  a  boy.  "  So 
boyblind  and  foolish."  Beau.  8;  Fl. 

BOY'HOOD  (biii'hud),  to.  The  state  of  being  a  boy. 
"  Look  at  him  in  his  boyhood."  Swift. 

BOY'ISH,  a.  1.  Belonging  to  a  boy.  "Even  from 
my  boyish  days."  Shak. 

2.  Childish  ;  puerile. 

Young  men  take  up  some  English  poet  without  knowing 
wherein  he  is  defective,  where  . . .  boyis/i  and  trifling.  Dryden. 

BOY'|SH-LY,  ad.   In  a  boyish  manner ;  childishly. 

BOY'ISH-NESS,  to.  The  manners  of  a  boy  ;  child- 
ishness. Sherwood. 

BOY'I^M,  TO.    1.  Puerility  ;  childishness.  Dryden. 

2.  The  state  of  being  a  boy.     "  The  boyism 

of  the  brothers."  Warton. 

BOYN,  TO.  A  vat  or  tub  used  in  making  cheese, 
&c.  Loudon. 

BOY'S  Hi  P,  TO.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a 
boy ;  boyhood,     [it.]  Beaumont. 

B6y'!?'-PLAy  (bbiz'pla),  TO.  The  play  of  a  boy  ; 
boyish  sport.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

BRA-BAN'T(NE,a.  {Geog.)  Belonging  to  Brabant. 

■j~BRAb'BLE,  to.  a  brawl;  a  clamorous  contest. 
"  In  the  streets  ...  in  private  brabble."    Shak.  | 


t  BRAb'BLE,  v.  to.  [Dut.  brabbelen,  to  stammer.] 
To  clamor  ;  to  wrangle.  Sidney. 

t  BRAb'BLE-MKNT,  to.  Contentious  language  ;  a 
noisy  quarrel ;  a  brabble.  Holland. 

t  BRAb'BL^R,  to.    a  clamorous  fellow.         Shak. 

BRAb'BLJNG,  to.  The  act  of  clamoring.  "The 
brabbling  of  Tyndale's  tongue."      Sir  T.  More. 

BRAB'BLJNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  brabbling  manner. 
"Neither  bitterly  nor  brabblingly."  Jewel. 

BRAc'cATE,  a.  [L.  braccce,  breeches  ;  bracatus, 
breeched.]  {Ornith.)  Having  the  feet  concealed 
by  feathers  descending  from  the  tibia;.  Brande. 

BRAce,  v.  a.     [Sp.  bracear;   Fr.  brasser.']      \i. 

BIIACED  ;  pp.  BRACING,  BRACED.] 

1.  To  bind ;  to  tie  up  closely  with  bandages. 

The  women  of  China,  by  brachig  them  from  infancy,  have 
very  little  feet.  Locke. 

2.  To  strain  up  ;  to  make  tense  ;  as,"  To  brace 
t  drum." 

3.  To  supply  with  braces  or  with  what  may 
^ive  strength ;  as,  "  To  brace  a  beam." 

4.  {Nattt.)  To  turn  horizontally,  as  a  yard. 
To  brace  up,  (JVaut.)  to  lay  the  yard  more  foro-and- 

at  I.  —  To  brace  in,  to  lay  it  nearer  atliwart-sliips.  —  To 
br\\ce  to,  to  brace  the  head  yards  a  little  aback,  in 
talking  or  wearing.  Dana. 

BRA('E,  to.  1.  [L.  brachium;  Fr.  bras."]  A  cinc- 
ture ;  a  bandage.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  holds  any  thing  tight.  "  The 
brac,}s  of  a  war-drum."  Derham. 

3.  'pl.  Straps  for  supporting  a  carriage. 

4.  pl.  Straps  or  strings  for  supporting  trou- 
sers, or  keeping  tight  any  part  of  dress ;  sus- 
penders. 

5.  Armor  for  the  arm.  Shak. 

6.  Two  of  the  same  kind ;  a  couple  ;  a  pair. 
"  Fifty  brace  of  pheasants."  Addison. 

7-  (Arch.)  An  inclined  piece  of  timber  placed 
near  and  across  the  angles  in  the  frame  of  a 
building,  in  order  to  strengthen  it.  When  it 
abuts  against  a  rafter  it  is  usually  called  a  strut. 

.     Brande. 

8.  {Printing.)  A  crooked  line  [  j],  enclos- 
ing a  passage  or  lines  which  ought  to  be  taken 
together,  as  in  a  triplet.  Johnson. 

9.  {Mcch.)  A  curved  instrument  of  iron  or 
wood,  to  receive  and  move  small  boring  tools 
called  bitts.  Lrancis. 

10.  {Naut.)  One  of  the  ropes  by  which  a 
yard  is  turned  about.  Dana. 

Syn.  —  See  Pair. 

BRACED,  a.  {Her.)  Noting  charges  ' 
when    folded    or    interlaced    to- 
gether. 

BRACE'L?T  [bras'I^t,  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  IVb. ;  brSs'let, 
S.],  TO,  [Fr.  bracelet,  from  L. 
brachium,  arm.  —  W.  breichled.'] 

1.  An  ornament  for  the  arm. 

2.  A  piece  of  defensive  armor  anciently  used 
to  cover  the  arm ;  bracer.  Phillips. 

BRA'CgR,  TO.    1.  One  that  braces  or  binds. 

2.  A  cincture  ;  a  bandage.  Wiseman. 

3.  An  astringent  medicine.  Johnson. 

4.  Armor  for  the  arm ;  bracelet. 

Upon  his  arm  he  wore  a  gay  bracer. 

And  by  his  side  a  sword  and  a  buckler.  Chaiicer. 

t  BRAch,     )  ^^    pQ^^  ^^  brachet ;  Fr.  braque.'] 
tBRACHE,) 

1.  A  bitch  hound.  Burton. 

2.  A  pointer  or  setting  dog.  Shak. 
BRAjCHIAI,  (brak'ysil  or  bra'ke-?!)   [brak'y?!,  S.  W. 

J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  C. ;  brak'e-al,  P. ;  bra'ke-?!,  Sm.'], 
a.  (|Gr.  0pa)(^io)v,  the  arm ;  L.  brachium.']  Be- 
longing to  the  arm ;  as,  "  Brachial  nerves,  ves- 
sels," &c.  Brande. 
BRAjCH'1-ATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  arms  yj 
or  branches  usually  placed  opposite  to 
each  other,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  ^ 
the  main  stem,  and  crossing  each  other  ^ 
alternately.                                 Loudon. 

BRAch'I-O-POD,  to.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  order 
Brachiopoda. 

BRA£;H-1-0P'0-DA,  to.  [Gr.  Ppay(iuv,  an  arm,  and 
Ttoiii,  7ro(5(5f ,  a  foot.]  {Zofil.)  An  order  of  aceph- 
alous inequilateral  bivalve  mollusks,  having  two 
long,  fieshy,  ciliated,  spiral  arms.  Brande. 
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BRACH'MAN  {hxi'm^n),  n.  A  Hindoo  priest.-' 
See  Bramin. 

BBAjCH'Y-CAT-A-LEC'TJC,  to.  [Gr.  ISpa^Ls,  short, 
and  KaTah/KriKiii,  deficient.]  {Pros.)  A  verse 
wanting  two  syllables.  Brande. 

BRA-€HYG'RA-PH5R,  to.  a  short-hand  writer; 
a  stenographer  ;  a  stenographist.  Gayton. 

BRA-£;HYG'R,\-PHY  (br?i-kig'r5i-fe),  to.  [Gr.  I3pn- 
y(iis,  short,  and  ypa'pin,  to  write.]  The  art  of 
\vriting  in  short-hand  or  by  abbreviations  ;  ste- 
nography. Granville. 

BRA-jCHYL'O-gtY,  to.  [Gr.  Ppn^li,  short,  and  /<iyo{, 
discourse.]     Cfoncise  or  laconic  speech.    Crabb. 

BRA-€HYP'T5R-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  dpaxH,  short,  and 
Trrfpoi/,  a  wing.]  ( 0?m<A.)  Short-winged.  Smart. 

BRA-CnyS'TO-CHRONE,  n.  [Gr. /?pQ;^«Trof ,  short- 
est, and  ;itp<ii'Of,  time.]  {Geom.)  A  curve  which 
possesses  this  property,  that  a  body  setting  out 
from  any  point,  as  A,  and  impelled  solely  by 
the  force  of  gravity,  will  reach  another  point  of 
it,  as  B,  in  a  shorter  time  than  it  could  reuc*. 
the  same  point  by  following  any  other  path.  It 
is  called  also  the  curve  of  quickest  descent,  and 
is  the  same  as  the  cycloid.  Davies  Sg  Peek 

BRAc'ING,  p.  a.     1.  Making  tense  ;  binding. 
2.  Invigorating;  as,  "A.braci7iga.\T." 

BRACK,  TO.  [A.  S.  bracan,  to  break  ;  Dut.  break, 
a  fracture.]  A  breach ;  a  break ;  a  flaw ;  a 
crack.     "  A  brack  in  the  stuff."        Beau.  <Sr  Fl. 


BRAcK'EN  (hrSk'kn),  to.  A  fern  ;  a  brake, 
of  Eng.  and  Scot.]  HaUiwell. 


[North 
Craig. 

BRAcK'^T,  TO.  [Gr.  Ppa'xihiv,  a.n  arm;  'L.brachi- 
um ;  It.  braccio.] 

1.  {Arch.  &  Mech.)  A  stay  or  support  for 
shelves,  busts,  shafting,  &c.,  placed  against  the 
wall.  "  Shelves  laid  upon  brackets."  Mortimer. 

2.  {Ship-builditig.)  One  of  the  short  crooked 
timbers  used  to  support  the  gratings  of  a  ship. 

Falconer. 

3.  {Gunnery.)  The  cheek  of  the  carriage  of 
a  mortar.  Crabb. 

4.  pl.  {Printing.)  Hooks  [  thus  ]  to  enclose 
something  ;  —  called  also  crotchets. 

BrAck'^T,  v.  a.  [i.  bracketed  ;  pp.  bracket- 
ing, BRACKETED.]  To  enclose  in,  or  connect, 
by  brackets.  Barker. 

BRAcK'(;T-1ng,  to.  {Arch.)  The  series  of  wooden 
ribs  used  for  supporting  cornices  executed  in 
plaster.  Ogilvie. 

BRAcK'ISH,  a.  [Dut.  §  Dan.  JraA,  saltish.]  Salt- 
ish ;  somewhat  salt.  Bacon. 

BRAck'ISH-NESS,  n.  Saltness  in  a  small  degree. 

t  BRAcK'Y,  a.    Brackish.  Drayton. 

BRAcT,  to.  [L.  bractea,  a  thin  leaf  of  metal,  gold 
leaf.]  {Bot.)  The  last  leaf,  leaflet,  or  set  of 
leaves,  that  intervenes  between  the  true  leaves 
and  the  calyx  of  a  plant ;  the  leaf  at  the  base 
of  a  flower  on  the  outside  of  the  calyx.  P.  Cyc. 

BRJc'TJE-.aS,n.  {Bot.)  [L.  pl.,  thin 
leaves  of  metal.]  Leaves  at  the  base 
of  a  flower ;  bracts. 

BRAc'T5-AL,  rt.  (5o<.)  Furnished  with  ^ 

bracts  ;  bracteate.  Brande. 

BRAc'T?-ATE,  a.     {Bot.)  Bracteal.  Craiy 

BRAc'TP-O-lAte,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  plants 
which  have  little  bracts.  '  Brande. 

BRAD—  [A.  S.]  An  initial  syllable  signifying 
broad;  SiS,  jBrat/ford,  broad  ford.  Gibson. 

BRAd,  to.  [A.  S.  bro'd,  that  which  is  spread; 
Dan.  braad,  a  prick.]  A  sort  of  nail  having  a 
slight  projection  on  one  side,  at  the  upper  end, 
instead  of  a  round  head  with  a  shoulder.  Moxon. 

BRAd'-AwL,  to.  The  smallest  boring  tool  used 
by  a  carpenter.  Weale. 

BRAd'Y-POD,  to.  [Gr.  Ppa&ds,  slow,  and  volis, 
TToRdSf'a.  foot.]  {Zool.)  One  of  a  family  of  eden- 
tate mammals,  including  the  two-toed  and 
three-toed  sloths.  Brande, 

BrAg,  v.  to.  [Dut.  braggeren  ;  Old  Fr.  bragueur ; 
Gael,  brag.']     [i.   bragged  ;   pp.  bragging, 

BRAGGED.] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  fi,  I,  6,  tJ,  Y,  shoH ;   A,  ?,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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lAH'MA,  >  „.   (Hindoo  Myth.)  The  first  person 
tA'MA,     S  of  the  trinity;  the  creator.      Ency. 


To  boast;  to  vaunt:  —  with  of  before  the 
thine  boasted.  Shak. 

Verona  hragit  of  him 
To  bo  •  virtuoui  and  well-governed  youth  Shai. 

BHAo,  n.     1.  A  boast ;  a  vaunt.  Shak. 

2.  The  thing  boasted.  "  Beauty  is  nature's 
brag."  Milton. 

3.  A  game  at  cards.  Chambers. 

t  BRAg,  o.    Proud  ;  boasting.  Bale. 

BKAg-GA-d6'CI-0  (-d6'8h?-8),  n.  [From  Spen- 
ser's vain-glorious  knight,  Braggadocchio. 
Todd.    It.  bravaccio.]     A  boaster,        Dryden. 

t  BRAg'GAR-dIse,  n.     A  bragging.        Minaheu. 

t  BRAg'GAR-DI§M,  n.    Boastfulness.  Shak. 

BRAg'GART,  n.  [Gael,  bragair;  It.  bravaccio; 
Old  Fr.  bragard^     A  vain  boaster. 

If  will  come  to  pass 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass.  Shak. 

BRAg'GART,  a.  Boastful;  vainly  ostentatious. 
"The  "strutting  and  lying  independence  of  a 
braggart  philosophy."  Burke, 

BRAg'GPR,  n.  [Old  Fr.  bragiteur.']  One  who 
brags ;  a  boaster.  Bale. 

tBRAc'GgT,  n.  [W.  bragod,  or  bragawd."]  A 
sweet  drink ;  a  kind  of  mead.  Chaucer. 

BRAg'GING,  j9.  a.    Boasting;  praising  one's  self. 
Thou  coward  1  art  thou  bragging  to  the  stars  ?  Shak. 

BRAg'GJNG,  n.  The  act  of  boasting.  "His 
menacing  and  bold  bragging."  Hall. 

BRAg'GJNG-LY,  ad.    Boastingly.  Maine. 

t  BrAg'L^SS,  a.    Without  a  boast.  Shak. 

t  BRAG'LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  boast  of;  finely. 

Uow  braglii  it  begins  to  bud  I  Speruer. 

BR  AH 
BRA 

BRAH-MA'IC,  a.  Braminical. — See  Bram:ni- 
CAL.  -P.  Cyc. 

BRAH'MAN,  n.     Same  as  Brahmin. 

BRAH-MAn'IC,  a.    Braminical.  Coleridge. 

BRAH'MIN,  n.  A  Hindoo  priest ;  one  of  the  first 
of  the  four  castes  of  the  Hindoos.  —  See  Bra- 

MIN. 

BRAID  (brad),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  bredan;  Dut.  b)-ey- 
den.]  [i.  braided  ;  jip.  braiding,  braided.] 
To  weave  together ;  to  plat ;  to  intertwine. 
"  Osier  wands  braided  into  a  basket."       Boyle. 

BRAiD,  n.  A  texture;  something  braided  ;  a  knot. 
"  Twisted  braids  of  lilies."  Milton. 

fBRAlD,  a.  [A.  S.  br<ed,  deceit.]  Crafty;  de- 
ceitful. "  Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid."  Shak, 

t  BRAID,  n.    A  start,  as  from  sleep.      Sackville, 

t  BR  A  ID,  v.a,  [Goth,  brigda;  Icel.  bregda,  to 
reproach.]     To  upbraid  ;  to  reproach.     Huloet. 

BRAiL  (brSI),  n.  {Naut.)  One  of  the  small  ropes 
by  which  the  lower  corners  of  fore-and-aft  sails 
are  hauled  up,  Dana. 

BRAii/-Op,  ».  a.  {Xaut.)  To  haul  up  by  the 
brails.  Mar.  Diet. 

BRAIN,  n.     [A.  S.  breeaen;  Dut.  ^r  Frs.  brein.'] 

1.  The  soft,  whitish  mass,  enclosed  in  the  cav- 
ity of  the  skull,  in  which  the  nerves  and  spinal 
marrow  terminate,  and  which  is  regarded  as  the 
•eat  of  sensation  and  reflection. 

2.  The  understanding :  —  in  this  sense  usu- 
ally plural. 

O  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal 
•way  their  6raii«!  Shak. 

3.  Fancy  ;  imagination,    [r.]     Abp.  Sandys. 

BR  A  IN,  V.  a,     1.  To  dash  out  the  brains.  Dryden. 
2.  fTo  understand.     "That  brain' d  my  pur- 
pose." shak. 

BRAINED  (brand  or  bra'n^d),  a.  Furnished  with 
brains.     "  Brained  like  us."  Shak. 

BRAlN'-FE-VgR,  n.  (Med.)  An  inflammation  of 
the  brain  ;  phrenitis.  Booth. 

BRAin'ISH,  a.  Hot-headed ;  furious,  [r.]  Shak. 

BUAlN'LgSS,  a.    Without  brains ;  silly.  Hooker. 


BRAIN'-PAN,  n.  The  skull,  containing  the  brain. 
"  In  the  brain-pan  or  skull."  Holland, 


brain'-rAck-ing,  o 

the  mind. 


Perplexing;  harassing 
PhilUps, 

BRAIN'sIcK,  a.    Diseased  in  the  understanding ; 

deranged.  Shak. 

BRAIN'-SICK-LY,  ad.    Weakly  ;  hcadily.  S/iak, 

BRAlN'-SlCK-Nf:S8,  n.  Sickness  of  the  brain; 
indiscretion ;  giddiness.  Holland. 

BRAiN'-SPON,  a.    Spun  out  of  the  brain.  Hare. 

BRAird,  n.  (Scot.)  [A.  S.  brord,  the  first  spire 
of  grass,  com,  &c.]  The  springing  up  of  seeds, 
or  sprouting  of  grain.  Jamieaon, 

BrAirD,  v.  n.    To  spring  up,  as  seeds.    Loudon, 

BRAIT  (brat),  n.  A  name  given  by  jewellers  to 
the  rough  diamond.  Crabb. 

t  BRAKE,  i,  from  break ;  -aoyf  broke.  See  Break. 

BRAKE,  n.    [Dan.  brmk.    See   Break.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  dressing  hemp  or  flax. 

2.  (Agric.)  A  heavy  harrow.  Brande. 

3.  A  machine  for  confining  horses  while  they 
are  shod.    "  Set  up  in  a  brake."  B.  Jonson, 

4.  A  carriage  used  for  breaking  in  horses. 
6.  A  sharp  bit  or  snaffle. 

Like  as  the  brake  within  the  rider's  hand.  Lord  Surrey. 

6.  A  baker's  kneading  trough.  Johnson. 

7.  An  old  instrument  of  torture.   HoUinshed. 

8.  (Mech.)  An  apparatus  used  for  retarding 
the  motion  of  a  wheel  by  friction  on  its  pe- 
riphery. 

9.  [li.  brachium,  an  arm.]  (Naut,)  A  han- 
dle by  which  a  ship-pump  is  worked.        Dana, 

10.  [Ft.  braqtier,  to  point,  as  a  cannon.] 
(Mil.)  That  part  of  a  military  engine  or  battery 
by  which  it  is  turned  to  any  particular  point :  — 
a  battering  engine. 

Not  rams  nor  mighty  brakes  nor  slings  alone.        Fair/ax. 

BRAke,  n.  [W.  brig,  a  twig  or  shoot ;  Dan.  bregne, 
a  fern.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  fern ;  Pteria  aquilina. 

Loudon. 

2.  A  thicket  of  brambles  or  brakes.  "  The 
deer  has  sought  the  brake."  IV.  Scott. 

BRAKE'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  brake'mibn.  One  who  tends 
a  brake  on  a  railroad  car.  Hale. 

BRAKE'-WHEEL,  n.  A  wheel  acted  upon  by  a 
brake.  Weule, 

BRA'KY,  a.    Full  of  brakes  ;  thorny.    Bp,  Hall. 

BRAm'BLE  (brani'bl),  n.  [A.  S.  brembel;  Dan. 
bratnbmr  ;  Sw.  brombdr  ;  Ger.  brombeere,'] 

1.  A  class  of  spiniferous  shrubs,  of  which  the 
blackberry  is  an  example ;  Rubus,         Loudon. 

2.  Any  rough,  prickly  shrub.  Shak, 

3.  A  bird.  —  See  Bramblino,  Booth. 

BRAm'BLE-BER'RY,  n.  A  prickly  plant,  and  its 
fruit;  blackberry,"  "Cornels  and  bramble-ber- 
ries." Dryden. 

BRAM'BLE-BUSH,  71.  A  collection  of  brambles 
growing  together.  Cr<\ig. 

BRAm'BJ.ED  (brSm'bld),  a.  Overgrown  with  bram- 
bles.    "  Upon  the  brambled  floor."        Warton, 

BRAm'BLE-FINCH,  n.  Brambling,  a  species  of 
finch:  —  the  FringiUa  monti/ringilla  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

BRAm'BLE-N6t,  n.   A  net  to  catch  birds.  Craig. 

BRAm'BL|NG,  n.  A  bird;  the  mountain  chaf- 
finch :  —  called  also  bramble.  Bewick, 

BRAM'BLY,  a.    Full  of  brambles.         Shencood. 

BRA'MIN  [bra'min,  Ja.  Sm.  R.;  brtm'in  or  brll'- 
mjn,  K. ;  brtiin'in,  Wb.],  n.  A  Hindoo  priest ; 
one  of  the  sacerdotal  caste  of  Hindostan  ;  —  al- 
so wTitten  brachtnari,  brahman,  and  brahmin, 

BRA-mIn'I-CAL,  a.    Relating  to  the  Bramins. 

BRAN,  n.  [Gael,  bran ;  Fr.  bran.]  The  husk  or 
covering  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  which  im- 
mediately covers  the  kernel ;  the  refuse  of  sift- 
ed meal.  Shak. 

BRAiN'CARD  (htHnjt'ksrd),  n.  [Fr.]  A  horse-lit- 
ter; aWnd-barrow.  Cotgrare, 

BRAncH   (12),  n.      [Or.  0?ax(u»v,   the   arm;    L. 

brachium,  the  arm  ;  It.  branca ;  Fr.  branche.l 

1.  The  shoot  or  bough  of  a  tree ;  a  limb. 


2.  The  oflshnot  of  any  thing,  aa  of  a  stag's 
horn,  a  candlrMtick,  a  river,  a  family,  &c, 

3.  Any  diittiuct  article  or  portion  ;  a  section ; 
a  subdivision.  '*  The  several  branches  of  jus* 
tice  and  charitv."  Tillotson. 

4.  (Saut.)  The  commission  of  a  pilot  of  ths 
highest  grade ;  —  sometimes  called  vljuU  branch, 
in  distinction  from  the  warrant  granted  to  ap- 
prentices or  subordinate  pilots,  which  restricts 
them  to  vessels  of  a  certain  draught.     [U.  8.' 


6.  pi.  (Arch.)  The  ribs  of  groined  arches. 

BRANCII,  V,  n.      \i.  BKANCIIRD  ;  pp.  BRAKCHIMO, 

BRANCHED.]     To  Spread  in  branches,  or  into 

separate  parts ;  to  snout  out.  Bacon. 

To  branch  off,  lo  form  branches  ;  to  diverfp.  —  T» 

branch  out,  to  apeak  diffiuively.  AdJiMm, 

BRANCH,  V.  a,     L  To  divide  or  form  as  into 
branches.     "  Branched  into  canals."       Bacon. 
2.  To  adorn  with  needlework,  representing 
flowers  and  sprigs. 

The  train  whereof  Ummc  fkr  behind  hrr  strayed. 
Branched  with  gold  and  pearl  mu«t  richly  wroughL  SptDmr. 

BRAnCH'-CHOcK,  n,  (Mech.)  A  chuck  formed 
of  four  branches,  turned  up  at  the  ends,  and 
each  furnished  with  a  screw.  Craig, 

BRANCHED'-WORK  (briimht'wark),  n,  (Arch,) 
The  carved  or  sculptured  leaves  and  branches 
on  monuments  and  friezes.  Craig. 

BRAnch'^R,  n.    1.  One  that  forms  branches. 

"  A  speedy  spreader  and  brancher,"       Wotton. 

2.  (Falconry.)  A  young  hawk,  or  other  bird 

which  begins  to  go  from  branch  to  branch. CroM. 

BR  Anch'P-RY,  n.  The  vascular  parU  of  fruits ; 
a  system  of  branches.  Chamber$, 

BRAn'CHI-AL,  a.  (Ich.)  Relating  to  the  bran- 
chiae or  gills.  Brande. 

BRJj^'€HI-JE,  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  Or.  P^yxi",] 
(Ich,)  The  gills  of  aquatic  animals.       Brande. 

BBANCH'l-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
branchy  ;  fulness  of  branches.  Shencood. 

BRAnch'ING,  p.  a.  Extending  in,  or  having, 
branches.     "  Branching  palm."  Mi  ton. 

BRAnCH'ING,  n.  The  act  of  forming  branches; 
ramification.  "  The  sciences  with  their  nu- 
merous branchings."  Watta. 

BRAN'jCHI-Q-PCd,  n.  (ZoOl.)  One  of  the  Bran- 
chiopoda,  Brande, 

BRjj^-CHl-dP'O-DJt,  n,  pL  [Gr.  /3p<iyYi«,  gills, 
and  jrofcv,  Toio'f,  afoot.l  (Zool,)  A  family  of 
crustaceous  animals  in  whicn  the  locomotive  or- 
gans fulfil  the  function  of  gills.  Van  Der  Hoeren. 

BRAN-€H|-6s'T?-gAN,  n.  [Gr.  ^pdvxi«,  gills, 
and  <rr/yu,  to  cover.]  (Ich,)  One  of  a  tribe  of 
cartilaginous  fishes,  as  the  sturgeon.      Brande. 

BRAN-€HJ-68'Te-GOfJ8,  a.    (IcA.)  Haring  cov- 
ered gills,  as  some  fishes.  Pennant. 
BBAncH'L^SS,  a.    Having  no  branches.     Shak, 
BRANCH  LgT,  n.     A  little  branch.  CraN>. 

BRAnch'-P!-LQT,  «.    (Naut,)  A  pilot  who  has 

a  full  branch. — See  Bkancu. 
BR.^NCH'Y,   a.     Full  of   branches;    spreading. 

"  Loppings  of  a  branchy  tree."  \yatts. 

BRAnD,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  brand;  bymnn,  to  bum; 
Ger.,  Dut.,  &  Sw.  brand.— YT.brandon.l  A  piece 
of  wood  partly  burnt ;  a  burning  slick.  "  Like 
a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire."  Rogers. 

2.  A  mark  made  by  a  hot  iron  ;  as,  "  A  brand 
upon  a  cask." 

3.  A  stigma ;  a  mark  of  infamy  ;  —  from  burn- 
ing criminals  with  a  hot  iron.  Bacon, 

4.  [Goth.  A  Icel.  brandur  ;  It.  brando,]    A 
sword:  —  usei  chiefly  in  poetry. 

Thev,  looking  liack,  all  the  eastern  aid*  beheld 

Of  Paiadiw.  ao  late  thrir  happy  seat. 

Waved  over  by  that  flaming  hraitd.  JTiMm. 

BRAnd,  r.  a,     [i.  branded  ;  pp,  brandiko, 

branded.!     1.  To  mark  with  a  hot  iron  ;  as, 

"  To  brand  a  criminal." 

2.  To  mark,  in  a  bad  sense  ;  to  stigmatixe. 

AH  w«  which  border*  upon  profcneneas  dewrrja  to  be 

hramdedttir  tbUy.  fUfaCsBsi. 

BRAND'(R,  n.     1.   One  that  brands:  —  a  name 

given  to  a  gridiron  in  Scotland.  Cratg. 

2.  (Ger,  I'nirersities,)  A  name  applied  tea 

student  during  his  second  term.       LotigfeUow, 


mIeN,  SIR;   m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;   bOlL,  BUR,  rClE;   9,  9,  ?,  |,  soft;  C,  6,  £,  f,  hard;  §  <m  a;  \  as  jx,— THIS,  this. 


BRANDGOOSE 

BEAnd'g66se,  n.    See  Brant,  and  Brent. 

BRAnD'|NG,/>.  a.     Marking  with  a  brand. 

BRAnD'JNG-IR-ON  (-I'urn),  n.  An  iron  to  brand 
with  ;  a  brand-iron.  Loudon. 

BRAND'-IR-ON  (-i'urn),  m.     [A.  S.  brand-isen.'] 

1.  A  branding-iron.  Cruig. 

2.  A  trivet  or  tripod  to  set  a  pot  upon.  Huloet. 

BRAn'DJSH,  v.  a.  [It.  brandire;  Fr.  brandir, 
brandissant.']  \i.  branpished  ;  pp.  bran- 
dishing, BRANDISHED.] 

1.  To  flourish  as  a  weapon  ;  to  wave  or  shake. 

When  I  shall  brandish  my  sword  before  them. 

Jizek.  xxxii.  10. 

2.  To  play  with  \  to  flourish.  Locke. 

BRAN'DJSH,  n.  A  flourish  with  a  weapon,  or 
something  held  in  the  hand.  "  Brandishes  of 
the  fan."  Tatler. 

BRAn'DISH-?R,  w.  One  who  brandishes.  "Those 
brandishers  of  spears."  Chapman. 

BrAn'DjSH-Ing,  p.  a.  Flourishing  or  waving  as 
with  a  weapon. 

tBRAN'DLE  (bran'dl),r;.w.  \¥r.brandiller.']  To 
shake.  Cotgrave. 

BRAnD'LJNG,  n.  A  kind  of  worm  used  for  bait. 
"  The  lobworm  and  the  brandling."        Walton. 

BRAnd'— NEW,  a.  New,  as  from  the  fire  or  forge ; 
quite  new.  Ross. 

BRAN'DRITH,  n.  A  fence  round  the  mouth  of  a 
well.  Francis. 

BRAn'DV,  n.  [Ger.  branntwein,  burnt  wine ;  Dut. 
brandewijn ;  Dan.  brcmdevHn ;  Fr.  brandevin.'] 
A  spirituous  liquor  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  wine,  or  of  the  refuse  of  the  wine-press  ;  the 
alcoholic  portion  of  wine,  colored  brown  by  car- 
amel or  burnt  sugar.  This  name  is  also  applied 
to  the  spirit  obtained  by  distilling  the  ferment- 
ed juice  of  apples,  peaches,  and  other  fruits  be- 
sides the  grape.  Brande. 

BRAn'DY-FRUIT,  n.  Fruit  preserved  in  brandy, 
to  which  sugar  is  usually  added.  Ogilvte. 


BRAN'DY-WINE,  n.     Brandy. 


Wiseman. 


BRAn'GLE  (brSiig'gl),  v.  n.  [Perhaps  corrupted 
from  wrangle  ;  —  Fr.  branler,  to  shake.  To 
brangle,  in  Scotch,  means  to  shake.  Jamieson.'] 
To  wrangle  ;  to  squabble,     [ii.]  Bp.  Hall. 

BRAN'GLE  (brang'gl),  n.  Squabble  ;  wrangle.S?OT/if. 

tBRAN'GLE-MENT  (brSng'gl-ment),  n.  A  wran- 
gle.    Same  as  Brangle.  Johnson. 

BRAn'GL^R,  n.    One  who  brangles  or  quarrels. 

BRAn'GLING,  n.     Quarrel,     [r.]  Whitlock. 

BRANK,  «.     1.  Buckwheat.    Mortimer.    P.Cyc. 
2.  A  halter  or  bridle; — an  instrument  for- 
merly used  for  punishing  scolds.         Halliwell. 

BRAnks.m.;)/.     The  mumps.    [Scot.]      Iloblyn. 

BRANK'-UR-SJNE,  n.  (Hot.)  A  plant ;  Bratica 
ursina.  —  See  Bear's-bbeech.  Booth. 

BRAn'LJN,  n.  A  fish  of  the  salmon  \dnA.Chambers. 


BRAn'-NEW,  a.    Quite  new:- 
brand-new. 


■corrupted  from 
Todd. 


BRAn'NY,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling  bran. 
"  Covered  with  white  branny  scales."      Huloet, 

t  BRAn'SLE,  or  BRAN'SEL,  n.  [Old  Fr.  bransle.'] 
A  kind  of  dance.  Spenser. 

BRAnt,  a.    Steep.  — See  Brent.    [Local,  Eng.] 

BrAnt,  n.    A  species  of  goose.  —  See  Brent. 

BRAnT'-F6x,  n.   A  small  species  of  fox.    Booth. 

BRAn'U-LAR,  d.  Relating  to  the  brain  ;  cerebral. 
[R-]  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

BRA'^EN  (bra'zn),  a.    See  Brazen.         Johnson. 

BRAsh,  a.  Hasty  ;  rash.  Grose.  —  In  some  parts 
of  the  U.  S.,  it  is  used  as  a  colloquial  word  in 
the  sense  of  brittle  ;  easy  to  break.     Pickering. 

BRAsH,  w.  (Geol.)  The  mass  of  broken  and  an- 
gular rocks  which  often  underlie  alluvial  depos- 
its- Lyell. 

BRA'§I?R  (bra'zher),  n.  [brass.]  1.  An  artificer 
who  works  in  brass. 
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2.  [Fr.  brasier.}  A  pan  to  hold  coals  :  —  writ- 
ten also  brazier.  Arbuthnot. 

BRA-§}l' (br5i-zel'),n.    See  BRAZIL.       Johnson, 

BRAss  (12),  n.     [A.  S.  bras ;  W.  pres.] 

1.  A  factitious  metal,  of  a  yellow  color,  being 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc.  [Used  for  copper, 
Deut.  viii.  9,  and  Matt.  x.  9.]  Brande. 

2.  Impudence  ;  boldness.  Johnson. 

BRAs'SA^E,  n.  A  sum  formerly  levied  to  defray 
the  expense  of  coinage.  Brande. 

BRAs'SART,  n.  The  piece,  in  plate  armor,  which 
protected  the  upper  arm,  between  the  shoulder- 
piece  and  the  elbow.  Brande. 

BRAs'sp^,  n.  pi.  {Arch.)  Sepulchral  plates,  gen- 
erally sunk  into  a  flat  grave-stone,  with  an  in- 
scription, effigy,  armorial  bearing,  or  other  de- 
vice engraved  upon  it.  Craig. 

BRAs'S^T,  n.  The  casque  or  head-piece  of  ar- 
mor. Craig. 

BRAsS'-HOOFED  (-h6ft),  a.    Shod  with  brass. 

Pope. 

BRAS' SI-C4,  n.  [L.,  a  cabbage;  Celt,  bresic.'] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  extensively  cultivated 
in  agriculture,  comprising  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
broccoli,  borecole,  rape,  turnip,  &c.       Loudon. 

BRAss'J-NESS,  n.  Some  quality  of  brass;  a  re- 
semblance of  brass.  Johnson. 

BRAsS'-PAvED,  a.    Firm  as  brass.         Spenser. 

BRAsS'-VI^'A^ED  (brfts'viz'sjd),  a.  Impudent. 
"  That  brass-visaged  monster."  B.  Jonson. 

BRAss'WORK  (brfts'wurk),  n.  Something  made 
of  brass.  Addison. 

BRAss'Y,  a.  1.  Partaking  of,  or  like  brass.  Shak. 
2.  Impudent ;  brazen-faced.  Johnson. 

t  BrAsT,  v.  n.  [A.  S.,  Dut.,  .Sf  Ger.  bersten:\  To 
burst ;  to  break.  "  The  dolor  of  their  hearts 
brast  out."  More. 

t  BRAst,  p.  from  burst.  "  Which  their  chains 
have  brast."  Spenser. 

BRAT,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  brcegd ;  h-edan,  to  nour- 
ish; Get.  brut.]  A  child;  —  so  called  in  con- 
tempt. Shak. 

2.  [A.  S.  bratt,  a  coarse  mantle.]  A  child's 
bib  or  apron  ;  a  rag.  Todd. 

3.  Film;  scum.     [Local,  Eng.]         Brockett. 

4.  A  turbot.     [Local,  Eng.]  HalliwelL 

BRAU'NITE,  n.  {Min.)  An  oxide  or  ore  of  man- 
ganese. Dana. 

BRA-VA'DO  [br?-va'do,  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  br?- 
va'do  or  br?-va'd6,  K.],  n.  [It.  <S|  Sp.  bravata.] 
A  boast ;  a  brag  ;  a  bluster.      *'  To  avoid  need- 


less bravadoes. 


Sir  T.  Herbert. 


BRAVE,  a.  [Goth,  brake,  bold,  or  braf,  honest ; 
Ger.  ^  Dan.  brav  ;  Dut.  braaf;  Sw.  ftro/".— It.  ^ 
Sp.  bravo  ;  Fr.  brave.] 

1.  Courageous  ;  valiant  ;  bold ;  intrepid ; 
jindaunted. 

The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  fear, 
But  he  whose  noble  soul  its  fear  subdues.         J,  BaiUie. 
A  brai'e  man  bears  no  malice,  but  forgets 
At  once,  in  peace,  the  injuries  of  war.  Cowper. 

2.  Noble  in  bearing  ;  having  a  lofty  air. 

I'll  wear  my  dagger  with  a  braver  grace.  Shak. 

3.  t  Striking ;  great ;  grand  ;  magnificent. 
"  Bravest  fire.'  Sidney.  "  Iron  is  a  brave  com- 
modity." Bacon.  "  This  brave  o'erhanging 
firmament."     Shak. 

4.  tFine;  showy.  "With  blossoms  brave 
bedecked."  Spenser. 

5.  Well ;  in  good  health.     [Local,  Eng.] 

Halhwell. 
Syn.  —  See  Bold. 

BRA VE,  n.  1.  t  A  hector ;  a  bully.  "  Too  inso- 
lent, too  much  a  brave."  Dryden. 

2.  t  A  boast ;  a  challenge ;  defiance.  "  There 
end  thy  brave."  Shak. 

3.  t  A  brave  man.  Bacon. 

4.  A  ruffian.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

5.  An  Indian  warrior.  Stone. 

BRAVE,  v.  a.  [i.  BRAVED  ipp.  BRAVING,  BRAVED.] 

1.  To  set  at  defiance  ;  to  encounter  with  cour- 
age ;  to  defy  ;  to  challenge  ;  to  dare. 

Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  years 

The  battle  and  the  breeze.  Campbell. 


BRAWN 

2.  f  To  make  splendid  or  showy.  —  See 
Brave,  a.,  No.  4. 

He  [the  sun]  should  have  braved  the  east  an  hour  ago.  Shak. 

Syn.  — We  brave  things;  we  dare  and  challengi 
persons  ;  we  defy  persons  or  their  actions.  Brave  the 
ocean  ;  dare  or  cliaUenge  the  enemy  ;  defy  threats. 

BRAVE'LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  brave  manner  ;  cour- 
ageously. "  Bravely  to  suffer."  Churchill. 
2.  Finely;  splendidly.  "  She  decked  herself 
bravely."                                               Bible,  1583. 

BRAve'NBSS,  n.  The  qualitv  of  being  brave. 
"  The  braveness  of  the  exploit."  Holland. 

BRA'V5-RY  [bra've-re,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Stn.  R. ;  brav're,  Wb.],  n. 

1.  Fearlessness  ;  undaunted  spirit ;  courage ; 
intrepidity;  heroism;  magnanimity.-  "The 
bravery  of  a  hero."  Addison. 

2.  Splendor  ;  magnificence  ;  showy  dress. 

Like  a  stately  ship 

With  all  her  braver//  on,  and  tackle  trim.  UUlon. 

She  would  cover  the  wliole  of  the  large  sofa  with  her  bra- 

very,  the  graceful  folds  seeming  to  lay  themselves  over  it  like 

summer  waves.  //.  Cockhwn. 

3.  t  Show  ;  ostentation. 

I/ct  princes  choose  ministers  such  as  love  business  rather 
upon  conscience  than  upon  bravery.  Bacon. 

4.  t  Bravado  ;  boast. 

For  a  bravery  upon  this  occasion  of  power,  they  crowned 
their  new  king  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Dublin.       Bacon. 

5.  t  A  beau  ;  a  fine  gentleman. 

To  refuse  him  at  such  a  festival  time  as  this,  being  a  lira- 
very  and  a  wit  too.  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  — See  Courage. 

BRAv'ING,  n.    The  act  of  defying.       Chapman. 

BRAV'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  defying  manner.  Sheldon. 

II  BRA'VO,  or  BRA'VO  [bra'vS,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  R. 
C.  ;  bra'vo,  E.  Sm.  IVb. ;  bra'vo  or  bri'vo,  K.], 
n.  [It.  4?  Sp.  bravo.]  A  daring  villain  ;  a  ban- 
dit ;  an  assassin  who  murders  for  hire. 

No  bravoes  here  profess  the  bloody  trade.  Oan 

II  BRA'VO,  or  BRA'VO,  interj.  [It.  Sj  Sp.]  Well 
done  ;  —  expressing  applause. 

;ftg"  An  Italian  interjection,  recently  naturalized  in 
English.     Booth. 

BRA-VU'RA.  [It.]  {Mus.)  1.  a.  Spirited,  diffi- 
cult, and  brilliant. 

2.  n.  A  spirited  song  or  air  for  the  display  of 
execution.  Dtvtght. 

BRAw,  a.  (Scottish.)  1.  Fine ;  gayly  dressed ; 
handsome.  Wilson. 

Young  Robie  was  the  bravest  lad. 

The  flower  and  pride  of  all  the  glen.  Buna. 

2.  Pleasant ;  agreeable ;  excellent.        Nicol. 

BR  Awl,  v.  n.  rW.  brol,  or  brolio,  bragging.— Old 
Fr.    braul ;    Fr.   brouiller,    to    embroil!]       \i. 

BRAWLED  ;  pp.  BRAWLING,  BRAAVLED.] 

1.  To  quarrel  noisily.  "  Sir  John,  are  you 
brawling  here  ?  "  Shak. 

2.  To  speak  loud  and  in  a  tone  of  complaint. 

I  do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to  brawl.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  a  noise  ;  to  roar. 

Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood.        Shak. 

Shak. 

BRAwL,  n.  1.  A  noisy  quarrel ;  an  angry  dis- 
pute ;  uproar  :  —  written  also  broil. 

With  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturbed  our  sport.       .SAoifc. 
Whatever  brairls  disturb  the  street, 
There  should  be  peace  at  home.  Watts. 

2.  t  A  kind  of  dance.  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  See  CIuarrel. 

BRAwl'^R,  n.  One  who  brawls ;  a  wrangler. 
"  To  be  no  brawlers,  but  gentle."      Titus  iii.  2. 

BRAwL'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  quarrelling.     Sidney. 

BRAwL'ING,  p.  a.  Making  a  brawl ;  quarrelling 
noisily.  "  An  irksome,  brawlijig  scold."    Shak. 

BRAWL'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  quarrelsome  manner. 

BRA WN,  n.  [A.  S.  bar,  a  boar ;  bar-en,  or  bawr-en, 
of  a  boar.  —  "  Brawn,  is  by  transposition  of  the 
letter  r,  bar-en,  or  baw7--en,  i.  e.  boaren,  and 
means  6oar-ew,  boar's  flesh."  Tooke.]  The  flesh 
of  the  boar. 

1.  The  hard  flesh  of  a  boar,  or  food  prepared 

from  s^vine's  flesh.  Wotton. 

The  flesh  of  the  boar  being  muscular  rather  than 

fat,  is  termed  brawn,  and  formerly  the  boar  liimself 

had  the  same  name.  Booth. 


BRAWL,  v.  a.    To  drive  away  by  noise. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;  A,  £,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  5,  {,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;   H^IR,  HER; 
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BREAK 


3.  A  boar.    [Local,  N.  of  Eng.l  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

3.  The  muscular  part  of  the  body,  as  indicat- 
ing strongth. 

liii  liintM  great,  hi*  hraumt  hard  and  atrong, 

Ilia  ahouldera  broad,  hia  anna  round  and  long.      Chaucer. 

4.  The  arm ;  —  so  called  from  being  muscular. 
And  in  my  vantbracc  put  hia  withered  braum.  Shak. 

t  BRAVVN,  V.  a.    To  make  strong.  Fuller. 

t  BRAWN'gD,  a.    Strong;  brawny.         Spenser. 

BRAVVN'gR,  n.  A  boar  killed  for  the  table.  King. 

BRAWN'l-NfiSS,  n.     State  of  being  brawny. 

BRAvvN'Y,  a.  1.  Muscular;  fleshy  or  bulky,  as 
indicating  strength. 

The  bi-aumy  fool  who  did  Ilia  vigor  booat 

In  that  preauming  conlldencc  wua  loat.  Dryden. 

2.  Hard ;  unfeeling ;  callous ;  insensible. 
"  Brawny  conscience."     [k.]  Mede. 

BRAWN'Y-CHINED  (-chind),  a.  Having  a  mus- 
cular cHine.  Pope. 

BRAW§,  w./>/.  Fine  cloths.     [Scot.]  Ross. 

BRAx'Y,  n.  [A.  S.  broc,  disease ;  Ir.  bracha, 
corruption.]  A  disease  or  scouring  in  sheep ; 
breakshare ;  —  called  also  braxes,  and  bracks. 

Jamieson. 

BRAY  (bra),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  bracan,  to  bruise  ;  Dut. 
breeken.—Yr.  broijer.]  [i.  bkayed  ;  pp.  bray- 
ing, nilAYKl).] 

1.  To  pound  or  grind  into  small  pieces  or  into 

powder. 

Though  thou  ahouldst  bra;/  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat 
with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  hia  fooUshncas  depart  from  him. 

I'rov.  xxvii.  22. 

2.  To  beat.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wilcox. 

3.  [Gr.  Pp6)^to,  to  clash,  to  ring;    Old  Fr. 

brair.']    To  emit  with  harsh  sound. 

Arms  on  armor  claahing  brayed 
Horrible  discord.  Milton. 

BRAY  (bra),  v.  n.  1.  [Fr.  braire."]  To  make  a 
noise  as  an  ass.  Dryden. 

2.  [Gr.  (ipd^ia,  to  clash.]    To  make  a  harsh 
sound. 

Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  brayl  Oray. 

BRAY,  n.    1.  The  noise  of  an  ass.  Johnson. 

2.  A   harsh   sound.       "Trumpet's    dreadful 
bray."  Shak. 

3.  [W.  bre,  a  hill.]    f  A  bank  of  earth.   "  On 
that  steep  bray."  Fairfax. 

BRAY'pR  (hra'?r),  n.     1.  One  that  brays.      Pope. 

2.  [Fr.  broyeur.'l     A  pestle.  Sherwood. 

3.  {^Printing.)     An    instrument    to    temper 
printers'  ink.  Crabb. 

BRAY'JNG  (bra'jng),  n.  Clamor ;  noise.  B.  Jonson. 

BRAY'ING,  p.  a.  Making  a  harsh  noise,  like  an 
ass.     '*  Braying  trumpets."  Shak. 

BRAVLE,  n.  (Falconry.)  A  piece  of  leather  used 
to  bind  up  a  hawk's  wing.  Maunder. 

BRAZE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  brees,  brass  ;  Fr.  braser,  to 
solder.]     \i.  bkazed  ;/>/;.  brazixo,  bkazed.] 

1.  To  solder  with  brass ;  as,  "  To  braze  cop- 
per." 

2.  To  harden  to  impudence.    "Now  I  am 
brazed  to  it."  Shak. 

BRAZED,  a.  (Her.)  Applied  when  three  chevrons 
clasp  one  another.  Craig. 

BRA'ZEN  (bra'zn^,  a.  1.  Made  of  brass.  "  The 
brazen  serpent.  2  Kings  xviii.  4. 

2.  Impudent ;  bold ;  as,  "  A  brazen  face." 
Brazen  age,  the  age  of  brass,  which  succeeded  the 
silver  age.  —  Brazen  dijjA,  (Mininff.)  the  standard  by 
wliicli  other  dishes  are  gauged.  —  Brazen  jtea,  {Jeieish 
.Antiq.)  the  metallic  basin  or  fountain  placed  in  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  called  in  the  Bible  "  a  molten  sea." 
1  Kings  vii.  26  ;  2  Chron.  iv.  5. 

BRA'ZEN  (bra'zn),  v.  n.  To  be  impudent ;  to  bul- 
ly ;  to  braze.  Arbuthnot. 

BRA'ZEN-BROWED  (bra'zn-brbfld),  a.  Impudent. 
Noonday  vices  and  brazen-browed  iniquities.        Sroime. 

BRA'ZEN-FAcE  (bri'zn-fas),  n.  An  impudent 
person.     "  Well  said,  brazen-face."  Shak. 

BRA'ZEN-FACED  (bra'zn-fast),  a.  Shameless. 
"  What  a  brazen-faced  varlet !  "  Shak. 

BRA'ZEN-fIsT'^D,  a.  Having  hard  fists,  as  if 
made  of  brass.  Somerville. 


BRA' ZEN- LY  (br&'zn-l^),  ad.  In  an  impudent 
manner. 

BRA'ZE\-n£sS  (br&'zn-nSB),  n.      L  Likeness  to 

brass  ;  brassiness.  Johnson. 

2.  Impudence;  effrontery.  Johnson. 

BRA'ZII^R  (bra'zhur),  n.  Ibrass."]  L  An  artificer 

who  works  in  brass.  Swift. 

2.  [Fr.  brasier.l  A  pan  for  coals :  —  also 
written  brasier. 

BRA-ziL'  [br^-zer,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C; 
br^-zll',  i  .],  n,  A  kind  of  wood  used  for  dyeing 
red,  brought  from  Brazil.  —  See  Brazil-wood. 

BRAZ-|-L£T"ro,  n.  [Port,  brasilete.]  An  infe- 
rior species  of  Brazil-wood,  used  for  dyeing 
red.  McCulloch. 

BRA-ZlL'IAN,  a.    {Geog.)  Rclatmg  to  Brazil. 

BRA-ZIl'IAN,  n.     {Geog.)  A  native  of  Brazil. 

BRA-zIl'-NOT,  n.  The  fruit  of  BerthoUetia  ex- 
celsa.  P.  Cyc. 

BRA-ZIL'-TEA,  n.  A  kind  of  tea,  called  mate, 
made  from  the  leaves  of  the  Ilex  gonghona, 
found  in  Brazil,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Aquifoliacete.  —  See  Mate.  P.  Cyc. 

BRA-zIl'-WOOD  (-wfld),  n.  A  wood  obtained 
from  the  Ceesalpinia  echinata,  a  large  tree  of 
Brazil,  and  from  other  species  of  Ceesalpinia ; 
— used  for  dyeing  red.  Bigelow.     Loud-on. 

4^  The  wood  wag  so  called  in  allusion  to  its  fiery 
color  [Port,  braia,  a  burning  coal],  and  wag  known 
by  thig  name  before  Brazil  was  discovered.       H'aUh. 

BRAZ'JNG,  n.  The  soldering  together  of  the 
edges  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  <S:c.,  by  means  of 
an  alloy  consisting  of  brass  and  zinc.  Urc. 

BREACH  (brSch),  n.  [Goth,  brican;  A.  S.  brice, 
a  breaking  ;  brecan,  to  break ;  Dut.  breuk  ; 
Ger.  brtich  ;  Fr.  briche.'] 

1.  Act  of  breaking  ;  a  fracture. 

2.  State  of  being  broken. 

Cure  this  breach  in  hia  abused  nature.  Shak. 

3.  A  rupture  ;  a  break ;  an  opening  ;  a  chasm  ; 
a  gap,  — particularly  in  a  fortification,  made 
by  a  battery. 

Of  hairbreadth  'scapes  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach.  Shak. 

4.  Infraction  as  of  a  law,  or  of  some  obli- 
gation ;  as,  "  A  breach  of  the  peace  " ;  "A 
breach  of  promise  "  ;  "A  breach  of  trust." 

It  is  a  custom 
More  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.    Shak. 

5.  Difference  ;  quarrel.  "  Jealousies  and 
breaches  between  the  armies."  Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  A  breach  in  a  wall ;  a  breach  of  friendship; 
a  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  ;  a  break  in  printing  or 
in  a  cloud  ;  an  opening-  in  a  wood  ;  a  gap  in  a  fence 
or  a  fortitication  ;  a  chasm  in  the  earth.  —  See  In- 
fringement. 

BREACH'Y,  a.  Unruly,  or  apt  to  break  out  of 
enclosures  ;  — applied  to  cattle.  [Used  in  some 
parts  of  England  and  of  the  U.  S.]     llalliioell. 

BREAD  (bfSd),  n.  [A.  S.  bread,  or  breod;  Ger. 
brod ;  Dut.  6roorf ;  Dan.  If  Sw.  briid.'\ 

1.  Food  made  of  some  kind  of  grain. 

2.  Food  in  general ;  sustenance. 

Give  ua  this  day  our  daily  bread.  Matt.  y\.  \\. 

But  sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed  ; 
What  then  ?    Is  tlie  reward  of  virtue  bread  t  Pope. 

BREAD,  or  BR  BADE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  bracan.]  To 
spread ;  to  make  broad.     [Local,  Eng.]      Ray. 

BREAD'-CHlP-PpR,  n.  One  who  chips  bread. 
"  Call  me  panther  and  bread-chipper."      Shak. 

BREAD'-CORN,  n.  Com  of  which  bread  is  made. 
"  The  bread  and  bread-corn."  Hayward. 

BRfeAD'EN  (brfid'dn),  a.    Made  of  bread.  Rogers. 

BREAD'-FROiT,  n.  (Bot.)  A  small  tree  with 
broad-lobed  leaves ;  the  Artocarpns  incisa  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands  : — also  the  fruit  of  the 
tree. 

BR£ad'L5SS,  a.  Destitute  of  bread  or  food. 
"  Plump  peers  and  ireflkifew  bards."  Whitehead. 

BRftAD'-NlJT,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  West-Indian 
plant,  Brosimum  alicastrum.  Lottdon. 

BREAD'-pOd-DING,  n.  {^Cookery.)  A  pudding 
made  of  bread.  Arbuthnot. 

BREAD'-R66m  (brid'rdni),  n.     (Naut.)  A  part  of 


the  hold  of  a  ship  where  the  brehd  and  biscuit 
arc  kept. 

BR&AD'-r66t  (-rfti),  n.  {Bot.)  A  large  plant 
or  vegetable  rciieuibling  the  beet  in  form,  hav- 
ing a  pulpy  substance,  gwcet  and  palatable  ;  ^ 
found  near  the  Uocky  Mountains ;  PsoraUa  e»- 
culetUa.  Loudon. 

BR£AD'-8TDfp,  n.  Materials  for  bread ;  bread- 
corn  ;  meal ;  flour.  Roget. 

BR£ADTII  (brfidih),  n.  [A.  8.  breed ;  Dut.  breedle ; 
Oer.  breite  ;  Dan.  brede;  8w.  bredd.] 

1.  The  measure  of  any  plain  siiperficies  from 
side  to  side;  width;  extent.  "In  length  a 
hundred  feet,  in  breadth  twenty."  Bacon. 

2.  {Paint.)  The  effect  of  largeness,  space,  or 
vastncss,  produced  bv  the  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  light  and  shade.  FuirhoU. 

BR£adth'L$SS  (bredth'Ifs),  a.  Without  brc adth. 

BR6aD'-TRKE,  n.  The  Artocarpus  incisa,  a  tree 
which  produces  the  bread-fruit.  Craig. 

BREAK  (brik)  [brak,  W.  P.J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
C.  Wb. ;  brek,  .S.  £.],  c.  a.  [Goth,  brikan  ;  A.  8. 
bracan,  or  brecan;  Dut.  breeken ;  Ger.  brechen.y 

\i.  BROKE  (t  brake)  ;  pp.  BKEAKI.VO,  BKUKEX.J 

1.  To  part  by  force  ;  to  tear  asunder ;  to  rend ; 
to  sever. 

A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break.  ha.  zUi.  C 

2.  To  dash  to  pieces;  to' shatter;  as,  "To 
break  glass." 

Ye  shall  destroy  their  altars,  break  their  imafv.       Exod. 

3.  To  force  open  ;  as,  "  To  break  one's  way 
through  snow,  ice,  or  other  obstacle." 

4.  To  weaken,  impair,  or  crush,  as  the 
strength  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind. 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  stonns  of  state.         Shak. 

5.  To  tame  ;  to  make  docile.  "  To  break  the 
stubborn  colt."  Dryden. 

6.  To  make  bankrupt. 

The  king's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a  Arotmi  man.       Attt. 

7.  To  discard ;  to  dismiss.  "  I  see  a  great 
officer  broken."  Strift. 

8.  To  violate  an  obligation  ;  as,  "  To  breax  a 
promise  "  ;  "  To  break  a  law." 

9.  To  check  or  lessen  by  intercepting;  as, 
"  To  break  a  fall." 

10.  To  interrupt ;  as,  "  To  break  silence." 

Short  shall  be  my  sUep, 
Broke  by  the  melancholy  midnight  bell.         Drfdtm. 

11.  To  open  or  disclose,  as  something  new ; 
as,  "  To  break  a  subject." 

To  break  a  jest,  to  utter  a  jest.  —  To  break  «  deer,  to 
cut  it  up  at  table. —  To  break  bulk,  (J\'aH(.)  to  liegin 
to  unload.  —  To  break  companf,  to  pan,  to  •cparale. — 
To  break  cover,  to  rome  forth  from  a  lurking  plare,  as 
game  when  hunted. —  To  break  doien,  to  deitlniy  by 
violence. —  To  break  ground,  to  turn  up  with  a 
plough:  —  (Mil.)  to  open  the  trenches  prf[>araiory  to 
a  siege:  —  (Aaii/.)  to  lift  the  anrhur  from  tlio  bottom. 

To  break  in,  to  train  and  acrustom  to  «onie  employ- 
ment or  service.  —  To  break  joints,  (Masonru  &.  Carf.) 
go  10  arrange  the  joints  of  ditferent  rounte?  in  wimmI, 
brick,  and  stone  work,  that  no  two  ahall  rome  to- 
gether.—  Tu  break  of,  to  cause  to  give  up,  or  to  gel 
rid  of;  as,  "  To  break  oft  bad  habit." —  To  break  of, 
to  stop  suddenly  :  —  to  rend  away  ;  to  sever.  "  Break 
o^  their  bonds."  MUton. —  To  break  sheer,  (.Vaaf.) 
said  of  a  vessel  at  anchor,  when  tlie  wind  or  lid« 
gways  her  so  that  she  does  not  lie  well  to  keep  her- 
self clear  of  her  anchor. —  To  break  the  bark,  to  dis- 
locate the  vertebra- :  —  to  disable  one  in  ftirtune. —  7k 
break  the  neck,  to  dislocate  the  Joints  of  the  neck.— 
To  break  the  parley,  to  begin  the  parley.  Skak.  —  T» 
break  the  heart,  to  overwhelm  willi  grief. —  To  break 
up,  to  separate  into  constituent  parts ;  as,  "  To  break 
up  a  meeting  or  an  army  "  ;  "  To  break  up  stone*  "  :  — 
to  discontinue  ;  as,  "  To  break  up  businetts  or  house- 
keeping":—  to  car>'e.  "  Broil  up  this  capon."  SAat. 
—  To  break  upon  a  trheel,  to  torture  by  stretching  U|K>n 
a  wheel  and  breaking  the  lN>ne*.  —  To  break  tnnd,  to 
give  vent  to  wind  through  tlie  anus. 

Syn.  —  This  verb  carries  with  it,  in  all  ita  applica. 
tions,  its  primitive  sense  of  straining,  parting,  sever- 
ing, bursting,  with  the  consequential  seiueaof  iigury, 
defect,  and  inflrmily.     Smart. 

To  break  bread;  break  a  stick;  rtud  a  gamient; 
tear  a  piece  of  cloth  ;  rt»  a  seam  ;  burst  a  d«>or ;  *»- 
loeatt  a  limb  ;  laceraU  the  ftcsh  or  the  feelings  ;  brtak 
the  heart. 

The  floods  break ;  the  ice  breaks  ;   glass  breaks  ot 
crocks  ;  the  earth  cracks  or  tftnt ;  rocks  spUt ;  a  boik- 
er  bursts. 
BREAK  (brik),  r.  n.    1.  To  part  in  two;  to  be  * 
shattered. 
Else  ths  bottles  brrak,  and  the  wine  mnneth  o«t.Jf<i<l.  ix.  II 
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2.  To  burst ;  to  explode. 

The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 

Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 

In  blessings  on  your  head.  Cowper. 

3.  To  spread  b)'  dashing,  as  waves  on  a  rock. 

The  Irreatiiig  waves  dashed  high 

On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast.  Hemans. 

4.  To  open,  as  the  morning. 

The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled.  Shak, 

5.  To  become  bankrupt. 

He  that  puts  all  upon  adventures  doth  oftentimes  break, 
and  come  to  poverty.  Bacon. 

6.  To  decline  in  health  or  in  strength. 

Sec  how  the  dean  begins  to  breat.  Swift. 
To  break  away,  to   be  scattered  or  dissipated,  as 
clouds  after  a  storm  :  —  to  escape,  or  to  make  a  sud- 
den exit To  break  down,  to  fail  in  any  undertaking. 

—  To  break  forth,  to  exclaim.  "  Break  forth  into  joy." 
/so.  lii.  9.  To  issue  with  force. —  To  break  from,  to 
issue,  make  way,  or  escape  with  suddenness  and 
vehemence. —  To  break  ground,  to  begin. —  To  break 
tre,  to  enter  unexpectedly. —  To  break  into,  to  enter 
rbrcibly. —  To  break  loose,  to  escape  from  captivity; 
10  shake  oft"  restraint. —  To  break  off,  to  desist  sud- 
denly.—  To  break  out,  to  discover  itself  in  sudden 
eifects.  "A  violent  fever  broke  out  in  the  place." 
,nddison.  To  liave  eruptions  upon  the  body  :  —  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  skin  in  eruptions.  —  To  break  through, 
to  pass  by  violence. —  To  break  up,  to  be  dissolved  ; 
to  disperse. —  To  break  with,  to  part  friendship  with : 

—  to  come  to  an  explanation.  "  I  am  to  break  with 
thee  of  some  affairs."    Shak. 

BKEAk  (brak),  n.  1.  A  breach;  an  opening 
"  Breaks  and  openings  of  the  woods."  Addison. 

2.  A  pause  or  interruption  in  writing. 

The  period  is  indeed  very  noble, .  .  .  but  full  of  transpo- 
sitions and  breaks.  Blackwall. 

3.  A  line  drawn  horizontally,  in  writing  or 
printing,  to  note  a  suspension  of  the  sense. 

All  modern  trash  is 
Set  forth  with  numerous  breaks  and  dashes.         Swift. 

4.  The  dawn.     "  At  break  of  day."     Nicolls. 

5.  Land  ploughed  or  broken  up  after  having 
long  lain  fallow.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

6.  {Arch.)  A  projection  from,  or  recess  in, 
the  wall  of  a  building.  Chambers. 

BREAK' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  'hroken.Sherwood. 

BREAK' A^E,  n.     1.  A  breaking;  damage  occur- 
ring to  goods  in  being  broken.  Craig, 
2.  Allowance  for  what  is  accidentally  brok- 
en.                                                  Traders'  Guide. 

BREAk'^R  (brak'er),  n.  1.  He  that  breaks. 
"  Breaker  of  the  law."  Shak. 

2.  A  wave  broken  by  the  rocks,  or  by  sand 
banks  ;  a  surge. 

And  hear  the  breakers  lash  the  rugged  strand.     Falconer. 

3.  {yaut.)  A  small  cask  containing  water, 
used  in  boats  for  ballast.  Ogilvie. 

Syn.  —  See  Wave. 

BREAK'FAST  (brek'ffist),  V.  n.  [Eng.  break  and 
fast.  "  The  old  Romans  howsoever  they  dined 
or  break  [broke]  their  fast .  .  ,  alone,  yet  they 
supped  ever  with  their  friends  about  them." 
Holland.]  [i.  breakfasted,  pp.  hreakfast- 
ING,  BREAKFASTED.]  To  eat  the  first  meal  in 
the  day.  Prior. 

BREAK'FAST,  v.  a.  To  provide  or  furnish  with 
breakfast.  Milton. 

BREAK'FAST,  n.  1.  The  first  meal  in  the  day. 
"  The  duke  was  at  breakfast."  Wotton. 

2.  Food  eaten  at  the  first  meal.  ■ 

I  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast.  Shak. 

Hope  is  a  good  breakfast,  but  it  is  a  bad  supper.        Bacon. 

BRfiAK'FAST-iNG,  n.  The  act  of  taking  break- 
fast. Chesterfield. 

BREAK'jNG  /brak'jng),  w.  1.  Act  of  a  person  or 
thing  that  breaks  ;  fracture. 

He  shall  break  it  as  the  breaking  of  the  potter's  vessel  that 
it  broken  in  pieces.  Jsa.  xxx.  14. 

2.  Bankruptcy. 

A  breaking  in,  an  irruption  "  A  breaking  in  of  wa- 
ters." Job  XXX.  14: — tile  act  of  training  a  hor«e. — 
A  breaking  out,  an  eruption. —  A  breaking  up,  a  turn- 
ing up  with  the  plough,  as  of  land.  Sherwood.  An 
ending  of  any  thing. 

BREAk'MAN,  n.    See  Brakeman.  Hale. 

»,BREAk'NECK,   n.      That   which   endangers   the 
neck,  as  a  fall  from  a  steep  place.  Shak. 

To  do  it  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  hreahieck.  Shak. 


BREAK'NfiCK,  a.  Endangering  the  neck.  Smart. 

BREAk'— PROM-jSE,  n.  One  who  breaks  a  promise. 
"Break-promise  and  .  .  .  hollow  lover."    Shak. 

BREAk'ShAre,  n.  A  disease  or  diarrho3a  in 
sheep.  Loudon. 

BREAk'— VoW,  n.  One  who  breaks  his  vows.  Shak. 

BREAK' WA-TgR,  n.  An  artificial  bank  of  stones  ; 
the  hulk  of  a  vessel  sunk,  or  some  structure  of 
wood  or  of  stone,  to  break  the  sea  before  its 
entrance  into  a  roadstead  or  harbor.         Weale. 

BREAM  (brem),  n.  [Fr.  brime.']  A  small  fresh 
water  fish,  little  valued  for  food.  Walton, 

BREAM,  V.    a.        \i.    BREAMED  ;  pp.    BREAMING, 

BREAMED.]  (Naut.)  To  clean  a  ship  by  burn- 
ing off  sea-weed,  shells,  &c.,  collected  on  the 
bottom  in  a  long  voyage. 

BREAM'ING,  n.  {Kaut.)  The  act  of  burning  off 
sea-weed,  shells,  &c.,  collected  on  a  ship's  bot- 
tom. Dana. 

BREAST  (brSst),  n.  [Goth,  brusts;  A.  S.  breost ; 
Ger.  brust ;  Dan.  bri/st ;  Sw.  brost ;  Icel.  briost.'] 

1.  The  fore  part  of  the  human  body,  between 
the  neck  and  the  belly. 

The  publican  . . .  smote  upon  his  breast.       Luke  xviii.  13. 

2.  The  soft  protuberance  on  the  thorax,  ter- 
minating in  a  nipple ;  a  mother's  nipple ;  the 
bosom. 

They  pluck  the  fatherless  from  the  breast.        Job  xxiv.  8. 

3.  The  part  of  a  beast  that  is  under  the  neck, 
between  the  forelegs.  Johfison. 

4.  The  heart,  as  the  seat  of  conscience  or  of 
the  afTections  and  passions. 

The  law  of  man  was  written  in  his  breast.  Dryden. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  witli  dauntless  breast 

The  Uttle  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood.  Gray. 

5.  t  The  power  of  singing.  B.  Jonson. 

6.  {Mining.)   The  face  of  coal-workings. 

Weale. 

7.  {Mil.)  A  rank ;  a  line  on  which  soldiers 
are  ranged  side  by  side.  "  The  troops  marched 
by  twenty-four  in  a  breast."  Stcift. 

8.  (Mech.)  A  bUsh  connected  with  a  small 
shaft  or  spindle.  Francis. 

BREAST  (brSst),  V.  a.  [i.  breasted  ;  pp.  breast- 
ing, BREASTED.]  To  bare  the  breast  against ; 
to  meet  in  front ;  to  face. 

The  hardy  Swiss 
Breasts  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  lie  goes.      Goldsmith. 

To  breast  up,  to  cut  the  face  or  side  of  a  hedge. 

BREAST'BONE,  n.  The  oblong,  flat  bone  in  the 
forepart  of  the  thorax  ;  the  sternum.      Hooper. 

BREAST'-CAS-K?T,  n.  (Naut.)  The  largest  cas- 
ket, or  gasket,  of  a  ship.  Johnson. 

BREAST'-DEEP,  a.  Deep  as  up  to  the  breast. 
"  Set  him  breast-deep  in  earth."  Shak. 

BREAST" JgD  (brSst'ed),  a.  Having  a  breast;  — 
used  in  composition.    "Broad-breasted."   Hall. 

BREAST'fAsT  (brest'fSst),  n.  (Naut.)  A  large 
rope  used  to  confine  a  ship  sideways  to  a  wharf 
or  to  another  ship.  Dana. 

BREAST'-HIGH  (brest'hl),  a.    Up  to  the  breast. 


Lay  Madam  Partlet,  basking  in  the  sun 
Breast-high  in  sand. 


Dryden. 


BREAST'HOOK  (brest'huk),  n.  (Naut.)  One  of 
the  bent  timbers  or  knees  placed  across  the 
stem  to  unite  the  parts  of  the  bow  and  strength- 
en it.  Dana. 

BREAST'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  cutting  or  trim- 
ming the  side  of  a  hedge.  Craig. 
2.  (Mech.)  The  curved  channel  or  mill-course 
in  which  the  breast-wheel  turns.  It  forms  about 
a  quarter  of  a  circle,  and  is  carefully  adapted 
to  the  wheel,  to  prevent  waste  of  water. 

Nicholson. 

BREAST'-KNOT  (brSst'nSt),  n.  An  ornament  or 
knot  of  ribbons  worn  by  women  on  the  breast. 
"  The  infiuence  of  this  breast-knot."    Addison. 

BRfiAST'-MILK,  n.    Milk  from  the  breast. 

BREAST'pIn,  n.  An  ornamental  pin  for  the 
breast ;  a  brooch. 

BREAST'PLAte,  n.  A  piece  of  armor  for  the 
breast. 

What  stronger  6rca«^;)ta«e  than  a  heart  untainted  I     SAoJt. 


BRfiAST'-PLoOCH  (brSst'plbii),  n.  A  plough,  oi 
a  kind  of  spade  or  shovel,  for  paring  turf,  driven 
by  the  breast. 

The  breast-plough  which  a  man  shoves  before  him.  Mortimer. 

BREAST'-rAiL,  n.  The  upper  rail  of  a  breast- 
work. Crabh. 
BREAST'-ROPE  (brest'rop),  n.  {Naut.)  1.  A  rope 
passed  round  a  man  in  the  chains  while  sound- 
.  ii*g'  Dana, 
2.  One  of  the  ropes  which  fasten  the  yards  to 
the  parrels  of  a  ship  ;  a  parrel-rope.       Harris. 

BBEAST'-SUM-M?R,  n.  {Arch.)  Abeam  placed 
horizontally  to  support  an  upper  wall  or  parti- 
tion, as  the  beam  over  shop  windows,  or  the 
lower  beam  of  a  church  gallery  :  —  written  also 
brest-summer  and  bres-suinmer.  GwiU. 

BREAST'-WHEEL,  n.  {Hy- 
drodvnatnics.)  A  wheel 
which  is  made  to  turn 
chiefly  by  the  weight  of 
water  actmg  on  floatboards 
or  buckets,  which  are  at- 
tached to  its  rim,  and  are 
nearly  in  contact  with  the 
breasting.  The  water  is  delivered  upon  the 
wheel  at  about  half  its  height,  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  undershot  and  the  overshot 
wheel.  Bigelow. 

BREAST'WORK  (brest'wiirk),  n.  1.  (Fori!.)  An 
elevation  of  earth  hastily  thrown  up  for  defence ; 
a  parapet  not  high  enough  to  require  a  ban- 
quette. Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 
2.  {Natit.)  A  balustrade  on  the  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle. 

BREATH  (breth),  n.  [A.  S.  brtpth.]  1.  The  air 
drawn  in  and  expelled  by  the  lungs  in  respira- 
tion.   "  Melted  as  ireaifA  into  the  wind."  Shak. 

2.  Life  ;  power  of  breathing. 

Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord.  I's.  cl.  6. 

3.  The  time  occupied  by  once  breathing ;  an 
instant. 

You  menace  me  and  court  me  in  a  breath.  Di-ydetu 

4.  Respite ;  pause. 

Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause,  dear  lord.     Shak. 

5.  Slight  breeze  ;  as,  "  A  breath  of  wind.' 

6.  A  mere  word ;  a  trivial  circumstance. 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made.  Goldsmith. 
To  be  out  of  breath,  to  breathe  with  difficulty. 

BREATH'A-BLE  (bretri'g-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
breathed.     "  Breathable  air."  Johnson. 

BREATHE    (brgtfi),   v.   n.      [i.   breathed  ;    pp. 

BREATHING,  BREATHED.] 

1.  To  draw  air  into  the  lungs  and  expel  it; 
to  respire. 

2.  To  live  ;  to  have  existence. 

All  that  bi-eathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.  Bryant. 

3.  To  pause  ;  to  rest. 

Breathe  a  while,  and  then  to  it  again,  Shak. 

4.  To  pass  as  air. 

O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets,  Shak. 

BREATHE  (brsth),  V.  a.  1.  To  inspire  and  ex- 
pire, as  air. 

They  here  began  to  breathe  a  most  delicious  kind  of  ether. 

Taller. 

2.  To  exhale  ;  to  send  out  as  breath. 

His  altar  breathes 
Ambrosial  odors.  Milton. 

3.  To  operate  upon  by  the  breath,  as  a  musi- 
cal instrument. 

They  breathe  the  flute  or  strike  the  vocal  wire.        Prior. 

4.  To  utter  or  whisper  privately. 

I  have  toward  heaven  In-eathed  a  secret  vow.         Shak. 

5.  To  keep  in  breath ;  to  exercise. 

The  greyhounds  are  as  swift  as  breathed  stags.  Shak. 

6.  To  indicate  ;  to  manifest ;  to  express  ;  as, 
"  To  breathe  a  bad  spirit." 

7.  To  give  air  or  vent  to.     "  Underneath  the 
foot  to  breathe  a  vein."  Dryden. 

To  breathe  out,  to  eject  by  breathing,  —  To  breathe 
into,  to  force  into  witli  the  breath. 

BREATH'gR,  w.  L  One  who  breathes.  Shak. 
2.  One  who  infuses  by  inspiration  ;  inspirer. 

"  The  breather  of  all  life."  Norris. 

t  BREATH'Fl^L  (brfith'ful),  a.     1.  Full  of  breath. 

"  The  breathful  bellows."  Spenser. 
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2.  Full  of  odor ;  odoriferous ;  scented. 
••  Breatliful  camomile."  Spaiaer. 

BREATII'INC!  (breth'jnp),  n.  1.  Respiration  ;  as, 
"  A  difficulty  of  breathing." 

2.  Asj)irati<)ii  ;  secret  prayer.  "  To  high  heav- 
en his  pious  l/iTat/iiii(/s  turned."  Prior, 

3.  Breathing-place;  vent.  Dri/den. 

4.  An  aspirate  ;  as,  "A  rough  breathing." 

BREATH'JNG,  p.  a.    Drawing  in  or  giving  out 

breath. 
BREATH'ING-HOLE,  n.     A  vent-hole,  as  in  a 

cask.  Ilallivoell. 

BREATH'ING-PLAcE,  n.  A  place  to  pause  at. 
"That  ca;8ura  or  breathing-place."         Sidney. 

BREATH'ING-PORE,  n.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  mi- 
croscopic valvular  orifices  in  the  epidermis  of 
leaves  and  other  green  parts  of  plants,  through 
which  exhalation  principally  takes  place.    Gray. 

BREATH'JNG-TIME,  n.  Time  to  breathe  or  rest. 
"  \Vc  may  have  some  breathing-time."  Bp.  Hall. 

BREATH'LgSS  (brfith't^s),  a.  1.  Out  of  breath ; 
breathing  with  difficulty.  Shak. 

2.  Without  breath  ;  dead. 

Yielding  to  the  sentence,  breathleai  thou 

And  pate  ghalt  lie.  Prior. 

BRfeATH'LgSS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  out  of 
breath.  Bp.  Hall. 

BRfeATH'-SOiyND,  n.  A  syllable  or  word  spoken ; 
a  vocable,     [k.] 

Orthoeraphy  is  the  science  of  the  spelling  [ofj  the  breath- 
toundu  of  a  language.  Wm.  Barnes. 

BREC'CIA  (brSt'ch?),  n.  [It.]  {Min.)  A  rock  com- 
posed of  angular  and  unworn  fragments,  ce- 
mented together  by  lime  or  other  mineral  sub- 
stance. Lyell. 

Conglomerates  consist  of  fVagraents  of  rocks,  cither  rolled 

'---    *--•    ---    -eneral,  *■"   ~"'" —    *' —     ~~  ' 

led  pe 
piultlingstoiie ';  when  angular,  a  on 

BRfiC'CI-AT-5D  (br6k'8h?-at-ed),  a.  (Min.)  Not- 
ing rocks  composed  of  angular  fragments  ce- 
mented together.  Craig. 

BR&D,  i.  &  p.  from  breed.    See  Breed. 

BREDE  (brsd),  n.     See  BUAID.  Dryden. 

BRED'SORE,  or  BREED'^R,  n.  A  whitlow,  or  a 
sore  coming  without  visible  cause.  Forbv.  — 
Breeding-sore  is  used  in  a  similar  manner  in  the 
United  States. 

BREECH  [brSch,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  C. ; 
brich,  E.  K.  Wb.    See  Bkeeches],   n. 

1.  The  lower  and  hinder  part  of  the  body. 

2.  The  solid  part  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  be- 
hind the  bore.  Craig. 

3.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing.       Johnson. 

4.  +  Breeches.  Shak. 

5.  {Ship-building.)  The  outside  angle  of  a 
knee-timber.  IVeale. 

BREECH,  V.  a.  [i.  BREECHED  ;  pp.  BREECHING, 
BREECHED.] 

1.  To  put  into  breeches.  Johnson. 

2.  To  fit  any  thing  with  a  breech.  "  To  breech 
a  gun."  Johnson. 

3.  To  whip  on  the  breech.  "  Cry  like  a 
breeched  boy."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

4.  To  fasten  by  a  rope  attached  to  the  breech 
of  a  cannon. 

IBREECH'-BAND  (brlch'bSnd),  n.  Part  of  a 
horse's  harness.  —  See  Breeching.      Brande. 

II  BREECH'piJ  (brTch'ez,38)  [brlcli'ez.IF.  J?.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R.  C;  brSch'ez,  P.],  n.  pi.  FL.  braccce ; 
M.  brichyn ;  Gael,  briogais  ;  Sw.  bracka  ;  It. 
brache  ;  A.  S.  broc,  pi.  brae  ;  also  brmcca-;  Old 
Fr.  brogues,  brages,  and  brachel."]  The  garment 
worn  by  men  over  the  lower  part  of  tne  body 
and  the  thighs. 

To  wear  the  breeches,  to  usurp  the  authority  of  the 
husband.  Burtvn. 

II  BREECH'p^POCK'eT,  n.  A  pocket  in  the 
breeches.  Stcift. 

|BREECH'|NG  (brlch'jng),  n.  1.  A  whipping. 
"  I  owe  Anamnestes  a  breeching."  Brewer. 

2.  A  part  of  a  horse's  harness  attached  to 
the  saddle,  and  hooked  on  the  shafts,  enabling 
him  to  push  or  hold  back  the  vehicle  ;  a  breech- 
band.  Loudon. 


3.  Hard,  clotted  wool  on  a  sheep.         Crabb. 

4.  (Saul.)  A  strong  rope  used  to  secure  can- 
non. Mar.  Diet, 

BREED,  ».  a.  [A.  S.  bredan ;  Oer.  bruten,  to 
nourish ;  Dut.  broeden,  to  breed.]  [».  bred  ; 
pp.  breeding,  bred.] 

1.  To  nourish ;  to  foster ;  to  nurture ;  to 
bring  up  from  infancy. 

To  bring  thee  forth  with  pain,  with  care  to  brteU.  Dri/dau 

2.  To  educate ;  to  discipline ;  as,  "  He  was 
bred  to  the  law." 

3.  To  procreate  ;  to  beget.  "They  shall 
breed  selves  of  themselves."  Shak. 

4.  To  produce  within  the  body  by  develop- 
ment. 

Children  would  breed  their  teeth  with  less  danger.    Loclx. 

5.  To  originate  ;  to  occasion  ;  to  be  the 
cause  of. 

Intemperance  and  lust  breed  inflrmitio.  Tillotnon. 

BREED,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  with  young :  to  produce 
offspring. 

That  flicy  may  breed  abundantly  in  the  earth,  and  he 
firuitful  and  multiply.  Gen.  viii.  17. 

2.  To  be  produced  ;  to  have  birth. 

Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed 

The  air  is  delicate.  Shai. 

To  breed  in  and  in,  (Stock  Farm.)  to  breed  from  ani- 
mals of  the  same  stock  tiiat  are  closely  related. 

BREED,  n.  1.  A  race,  class,  or  kind  of  animals  ; 
as,  "  A  horse  or  a  dog  of  the  best  breed  "  ;  — 
sometimes  applied  to  man. 

His  ancestors  have  been  more  and  more  solicitous  to  keep 
up  the  breed  of  their  dogs  and  horses  than  that  of  their  chil- 
dren. GoUltmith. 

2.  Progeny ;  offspring,     [r.]  Shak. 

3.  A  number  produced  at  once ;  a  hatch ;  a 
brood.     "  Above  an  hundred  at  a  breed."  Grew. 

Syn.  — See  Race. 

t  BREED'BATE,  n.  [See  Bate.]  One  who  breeds 
quarrels.  "  No  telltale,  nor  no  breedbate."  Shak. 

BREED'^R,  n.    The  person  or  thing  that  breeds. 

BREED'JNG,  n.  1.  Act  of  generating  or  produc- 
ing, as  offspring. 

2.  Nurture ;  oversight  of  bringing  up  from 
infancy. 

She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge.         Shak, 

3.  Education  ;  discipline  ;  —  especially  with 
respect  to  manners. 

Among  the  ancients  there  was  not  much  delicacy  of  hreerf- 
ing,  or  tliat  polite  deference  and  resiwct  which  civility  obliges 
us  either  to  express  or  counterfeit  towards  the  persons  with 
whom  we  converse.  Hume. 

Syn.  — See  Education. 

BREED'JNG,  p.  a.  1.  Bringing  forth  young;  as, 
"  A  breeding  mare." 

2.  Producing ;  originating.  "  Breeding  sun." 
"  Breeding  thoughts."  Shak. 

BREED'ING-SORE,  n.  A  whitlow.  —  See  Bred- 
sore. 

BREESE  (brez),  n.    [A.  S.  briosa,  an  ox-fly.]   The 
gadfly  ;  a  stinging  fly ;  —  written  also  breeze,  and 
bi^ize. 
A  fierce,  loud-buzzing  breese,  their  slings  draw  blood.  Dryden. 

BREEZE,  n.     [It.  brezza ;  Sp.  brisa ;  Fr.  brise.'] 

1.  A  gentle  gale  ;  a  soft  wind. 

Then-  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern, 

No  ripple  on  the  lake.  W.  Scott. 

2.  A  disturbance  ;  a  quarrel.  Potter. 

3.  [A.  S.  briosa.]  The  gadfly.  — See  Breese. 

4.  (Brick-making.)  Ashes  and  cinders  used 
in  burning  bricks.  IVeale. 

Syn.  —See  Wind. 

BREEZE,  V.  n.    (Naut.)  To  blow  gently.    Smart. 

BREEZE'I-PSS,  a.  Having  no  breezes  ;  very 
calm.     "  Breezeless  air."  Shenstone. 

BREEZE'-SHA-KEN  (-kn),  o.  Moved  or  shaken 
by  a  breeze.  Young. 

BREEZ'Y,  a.    1.   Having  breezes;   fanned   with 
gales. '    "  Basks  on  the  breezy  shore."       Pope. 
2.  Attended  with  gales. 

The  breezti  call  of  iDcen*c-br«athing  mom.  Orag. 

BRE'hON,  n.     [Irish.]  A  judge. 

BrthoH  latrn,  the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland,  which 
were  unwritten,  like  the  common  law  of  England. 

BREiS'LA-KiTE,  n.    (Afin.)  A  fibrous,  wool-like, 


volcanic  mineral,  containins  silica  and  mlumL 
na ;  —  to  named  after  BrciaGik,  a  geologist. 

Dana. 

t  BREME,  a.    [A.  S.  bremmant  to  rage.]    Cruel ; 
.  sharp.     •*  Breme  winter."  Spensrr. 

t  BRfiN,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  byman.]    To  bum.  Spetuer. 

tBRftN'NAGE,n.  [Low  L,  brenagium.]  (Eng. 
Law.)  A  tribute  paid  by  tenants  to  their  lord 
in  lieu  of  bran,  to  feed  his  hounds.   Buchanan. 

t  BRfiNT,  imp.  &  p.  of  bren.  Spenser. 

BRENT,  a.  [Goth,  bryn,  the  top  of  a  hill;  Sw. 
brant.]    Steep ;  high.   [Provincial,  Eng.]    Ray. 

BR6nT,  n.  (Orttith.)  A  species  of  goose;  — 
called  also  the  brand  and  brent  gooae.    YarrtU 

BR  Est,  n.  {Arch.)  The  moulding  of  a  column  ; 
the  torus.  Johnson. 


BRfiST'_80M-.M5R,   n. 

SUMMER. 


(Areh.)   See    Bkeakt- 
Britlon. 


BRfiT,  n.  A  fish  of  the  turbot  kind:  — called 
also  hurt.  Johnson. 

t  BR£t'fOl,  a.    Brimful.  Chaucer. 

BRftTH'RgN,  n.  The  plural  of  brother.  — Set 
Brother. 

Brethren  denotes  persons  of  the  same  society  ;  kr»lM. 
erg.  persons  of  the  same  faiiiily  or  of  the  same  noriely. 

—  Brethren  \»  now  little  used  except  in  theology,  or 
in  the  solemn  style. 

BRftT'TJ-Cp,  n.  {In  coal  mines.)  One  of  the 
wooden  plankings  used  to  prevent  the  falling 
in  of  the  strata.  Brande, 

BREO'VA^E,  n.  [Fr.]  A  beverage  made  of 
equal  parts  of  wine  and  water.  Stocgueler. 

BREVE  (brev),  n.  [It.  6;  Fr.]  L  {Mus.)  A  note 
of  time  equal  to  two  semibreves  or  four  minims. 

2.  ( Law. )  A  short  precept ;  a  writ  or  brief. 

3.  (Printing.)  The  mark  of  the  short  sound 
[^]  placed  over  a  vowel.  IVilsoti. 

BR?- VET',  or  BREV'gT  [br?-v«t',  K.  Sm,  C,  IFft. ; 
br6v'?t,  Ja.  R.  Crabb],  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  breris, 
short.] 

1.  A  royal  act  in  writing  conferring  some 
privilege  or  distinction  ;  a  patent. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  commission  or  warrant  without 
seal,  giving  a  title  and  rank  in  the  army  above 
that  for  which  pay  is  received.  —  In  the  British 
service  it  is  not  awarded  to  a  rank  higher  than 
that  of  lieutenant-colonel,  nor  to  one  lower  than 
that  of  captain.  Ogilrie. 

BRe-VfeT',  or  BRfiV'gT,  a.  (J/i7.)  Taking  rank 
by  brevet.  "  A  breret  lieutenant-colonel,  who 
is  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  rank,  but  without  the 
pay  of  a  lieutenant-colonel."  Ogiltie, 

BRP-v£t',  v.  a.  [t.  brevetted;  pp.  brevbt- 
TINO,  BREVETTED.]  {Mil,)  To  give  title  and 
rank  by  brevet.  West.  Rev. 

BR6  V'(:T-CY,  n.  The  rank  or  condition  of  a  bre- 
vet,    [r.]  *  Gen.  Gaines, 

BREV'IA-RY  (br«v'y»-r?)  rbr«v'y»-r?,  S.  II'.  J.  F. 
Ja.  Sm. ;  br«v'y»-r?,  P.  A'.],  n.  [L.  breriarium, 
breris,  short ;  Fr.  breriaire.] 

1.  An  abridgment ;  an  epitome ;  a  compen. 
dium.   "  A  sort  of  breviary  of  the  Old  and  [the] 

New  Testament."    .  Warton. 

2.  The  book  containing  the  daily  service  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  Abp.  Usher. 

BREV'IATE  (br8v'y»t  or  bre'v?-»t),  n. 

1.  A  short  compendium ;  an  abridgment. 
"  The  help  of  breriates,"  Milton. 

2.  A  lawyer's  brief.  Hudibras. 

BREV'I-ATE  (hre'vf-tt),  r.  «.  [L.  6rerio,  ftrerfa- 
ttu.]     To  abbreviate  ;  to  abridge.        Shencood. 

BREV'IA-TL'RE  (brev'y»-iar)  [br«v'y»-tar,  S.  Ja, 
K.i  bf«v'y»-chQr,  H'. ;  br«v'y»-tar, /'. ;  br«'v9-»- 
tar,  Sm.],  n.    An  abbreviation,  [a.]     Jehiuon. 

BRftV'l-CiTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  white  fibrous  mineral 
composed  of  silica,  alumina,  soda,  and  water  ; 

—  found  at  Brevig.  Dana. 

BR^-VIER'  (brf-ver'),  f».  [Fr.]  A  small  printing 
type,  in  size  between  bourgeois  and  minion,  as 
in  the  following  line  :  — 

Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain.         Dryden. 
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BREVILOQUENCE 

tBR?-VlL'0-aUENCE,  n.  [L.  breviloquentia.'] 
A  concise  mode  of  speaking.  Maunder. 

BREV J-PED,  n.  [L.  brevis,  short,  and  pes,  pedis, 
a  foot.]     An  animal  having  short  legs.  Smart. 

BREV'l-PED,  a.     Having  short  legs.  Smart. 

BREV-l-PEN'NATE,  a.  [L.  brevis,  short,  and 
penna,  a  featlier.]  Short-quilled  or  short-feath- 
ered. Brande. 

BREV-l-PfiN'NE§,  n.pl.  {Ornith.)  A  family  of 
birds  of  the  grallic  order,  having  short  wings,  as 
the  ostrich.  Cuvier. 

BREV'I-TY,  n.     [L.  brevitas ;  Fr.  briivet)!.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  brief  ;  briefness  ; 
shortness  of  duration  ;  as,  "  The  brevity  of  life." 

2.  Contraction  into  few  words ;  conciseness. 

Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  Shak. 

BREW  (brit),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  briwan ;  Dut.  brouwen ; 
Ger.  6rffMen.-01d  Fr.  bruer.']     [i.  brewed  ;  pp. 

BHEWINO,  BREWED.] 

1.  To  make  liquor  by  mixing  and  boiling  sev- 
eral ingredients  ;  —  now  applied  particularly  to 
the  making  of  malt  liquors.  "  Drinks  brewed 
with  several  herbs."  Bacon, 

2.  tTo  mingle.  "Go,  brew  me  a  pottle  of 
sack."  Shak. 

3.  To  put  causes  in  train  to  produce  any 
effect ;  to  stir  up  ;  to  excite  ;  to  foment. 

Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  watery  main.  I'ope. 

BREW  (brd),  v.  n.  1.  To  perform  the  act  or  of- 
fice of  a  brewer. 

I  keep  his  house,  and  wash,  brew,  and  make  the  beds.  Shak. 
2.  To  be  gathering  or  forming. 

Ilerc's  neither  bush  nor  shrub  to  bear  off  any  weather  at 
all,  and  another  storm  brewing.  Shak. 

BREW  (brd),  n.  That  which  is  formed  by  brew- 
ing. "  Trial  would  be  made  of  the  like  brew 
with  potato  roots."  Bacon. 

BREW'A^E  (brii'stj),  n.  A  mixture ;  something 
brewed.     "  Some  well-spiced  brewage."  Milton. 

BREW'^R,  (brd'er),  n.  [Dut.  brouwer.']  A  man 
whose  trade  it  is  to  brew. 

When  brewers  mar  their  raalt  with  water.  Shak. 

BREW'5R-Y  (brii'er-e),  n.  [Dut.  hrouwery,  a 
brew-house.J  A  place  or  house  for  brewing ;  a 
brew-house.  Pennant. 

BREW'-HOl^SE  (bril'hous),  n.  A  house  for  brew- 
ing ;  a  brewery.  Bacon. 

BREW'ING  (brit'jng),  n.     1.  Act  of  brewing. 

2.  The  quantity  brewed  at  once.  "  A  brew- 
ing of  new  beer.  Bacon. 

3.  {Naict.)  The  appearance  of  black  tem- 
pestuous clouds,  rising  gradually,  and  indicat- 
ing the  apjjroach  of  a  storm.  Chambers. 

BREW'IS  (brii'is),  n.  [A.  S.  breic,  small  pieces  of 
meat  in  broth  ;  Gael,  brathas ;  W.  briw,  a  frag- 
ment, a  morsel ;  brgwes,  bread  dipped  in  pot 
liquor.]  A  crust  or  piece"of  bread  soaked  in  boil- 
ing fat  pottage,  made  of  salted  meat.    Warner. 

BREWS'T^R-ITE,  71.  {Min.)  A  white,  transpa- 
rent or  translucent  mineral  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  baryta,  strontia,  and  water  ;  —  so 
named  after  Sir  David  Brewster.  Dana. 

BREZ'l-LlNE,  n.  The  coloring  matter  of  Brazil- 
wood. Iloblyn. 

BRI'AR,  n.    See  Brier.  Johnson. 

BRI-A'R5-AN,  a.  [Gr.  Bpidofat,  a  fabled  giant  with 
a  hundred  hands ;  L.  Briaretis.]  Relating  to 
the  giant  Briareus  ;  hundred-handed.     Ogilvie. 

BRIBE,  n.  [Gael,  briob,  brib,  a  bribe.— Fr.  bribe, 
a  piece  of  bread  given  to  a  beggar.]  A  reward 
given  to  any  one,  especially  to  a  judge,  an  offi- 
cer, or  a  voter,  in  order  to  corrupt  or  to  influ- 
ence his  conduct. 

His  sons  . .  .  turned  aside  after  lucre,  and  took  briheji.  and 
perverted  judgment.  1  Sam.  viii.  3. 

BRiBE,  V.  a.  [i.  BRIBED  ;  pp.  bribing,  bribed.] 
To  give  a  bribe  to ;  to  gain  by  bribes.    Pope. 

BRIBE'L^SS,  a.    Free  from  bribery.  Alleri. 

BRIBE'-PAN-D^IR,  n.  A  procurer  of  bribes.  Craig. 

BRIB'pR,  n.    One  who  gives  bribes.  South. 

BRl'BpR-Y,  ti.  The  crime  of  taking  or  of  giving 
bribes,  or  of  offering  or  of  receiving  a  reward  in 
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order  to  influence  conduct  in  any  office,  or  to 
bias  a  voter  in  an  election.  Burrill, 

BRIBE'-WOR-THY  (-wur'tftf),  a.  Worthy  of 
being  bribed.  Craig. 

BRIcK,  w.  [Fr.brique.—lT.brice.']  Earth  or  clay 
formed  into  squares  or  regular  forms,  and  burnt 
in  a  kiln  or  baked  in  the  sun.  "  Let  us  make 
brick,  and  burn  them  thoroughly."     Gen.  xi.  3. 

BRICK,    V.  a.      \i.    bricked  ;    pp.    bricking, 

BRICKED.] 

1.  To  lay  with  bricks.     "  Whether  his  grave 
is  to  be  plain  or  bricked."  Swift. 

2.  To  fashion  or  form  in  imitation  of  bricks  ; 
as,  "  To  brick  a  wall  of  wood  or  of  plaster." 

BRICK'— BAT,  n.    A  piece  of  brick.  Bacon. 

BRiCK'-BUILT  (brik'bilt),  o.  Built  with  bricks. 
"  The  brick-built  town."  Dry  den. 

BRiCK'-CLAY  (brik'kla),  n.  Clay  used  for  mak- 
ing bricks.  Woodward. 

BRICK'-DUST,  n.  Dust  made  by  pounding  bricks. 
"  A  quantity  of  brick-dust."  Spectator. 

BRIcK'-EARTH,  n.  Earth  used  in  making  bricks. 
"  They  grow  on  brick-earths."  Mortimer. 

BRlCK'-FIELD,  n.  A  field  in  which  bricks  are 
made.  Craig. 

BRICK'KILN  (brik'kil),  n.  A  kiln  for  burning 
bricks.  Decay  of  Piety. 

BRICK'lAY-^R,  n.  A  mason  who  builds  with 
bricks.     "'B-AheVs  bricklayers."  Donne. 

BRiCK'LAY-JNG,  n.  The  art  of  building  with 
bricks.  Brande. 

t  BRic'KLE  (brik'kl),  a.  [Ger.  brockelig.']  Brittle  ; 
apt  to  break.  Spenser. 

tBRiC'KLE-NESS  (brTk'kl-n«s),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  brittle  ;  fragility.  Barret. 


BRICK'MAK-BR,    n 

make  bricks. 


One  whose  trade  it  is  to 
Woodward. 

BRiCK'-MA-SON  (-sn),  n.  One  who  builds  with 
brick  ;  a  bricklayer.  Johnson. 

BRICK'-NOG-eiNG,  n.  Brickwork  filled  in  be- 
tween timber  framing.  —  See  Nogging.  Brande. 

BRiCK'-TRIM-M?R,  n.  (Arch.)  A  brick  arch 
abutting  upon  the  wooden  trimmer  under  the 
slab  of  a  fireplace  to  prevent  the  communica- 
tion of  fire.  Weale. 

BRICK'-TRoW-?L,  n.  A  trowel  used  in  laying 
bricks.  Weale. 

BRICK'- WALL,  n.    A  wall  made  of  brick. 

BRICK'WORK  (brik'wurk),  n.  1.  The  laying  of 
biicks.  Sherwood. 

2.  The  part  of  a  building  or  structure  formed 
of  bricks. 

tBRICK'Y,  a.  [Old  Fr.  briqueux.']  Full  of, 
or  fit  for,  bricks.  Cotgrave. 

BRI'DAL,  n.     [A.  S.  bridaLI     A  nuptial  festival. 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky.  Herbert. 

BRI'DAL,  a.  Belonging  to  a  wedding  ;  nuptial ; 
connubial.     "  Thy  6rj^a/ chamber."  Shak. 

t  BRI'DAL-TY,  n.  Celebration  of  a  nuptial  feast. 
"In  honor  of  this  bridalty."  B.Jonson. 

BRIdE,  n.  [Goth,  brtith  ;  A.  S.  bryd ;  Dut.  bruid ; 
Frs.  breia;  Ger.  bratit;  Dan.  &;  Sw.  brud;  Icel. 
brida.l  A  woman  newly  married  or  about  to 
be  married. 

He,  only  he,  can  tell,  who,  matched  like  rac. 

Has  by  his  own  experience  tried 

How  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride.     Lyttleton. 

BRIDE,  V.  a.    To  make  a  bride  of.  [r.]  Beau.  §  Fl. 

BRIDE'— ALE,  n.  A  marriage  feast  at  a  rustic 
wedding.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

BR!DE'-BED,  n.     The  marriage-bed.  Shak. 

BRIDE'-CAKE,  n.  Cake  distributed  at  a  wed- 
ding. "  Divide  the  broad  bride-cake."  B.  Jonson. 

BRIDE'-CHAM-BpR,  n.     The  nuptial  chamber. 

BRIDE'GROOM,  n.  [A.  S.  bryd-guma  ;  bryd,  bride, 
and  guma,  a  man  ;  Ger.  brctutigam  ;  Dut.  bruide- 
gom.'j  A  man  newly  married  or  about  to  be 
married. 

He  tliat  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom.       John  iii.  29. 


BRIDLER 

BRIDE'-HOiySE,  n.  The  house  of  a  newly-mar- 
ried pair.  Drayton, 

BRIDE'MAID,  n.  A  woman  who  attends  upon 
the  bride.  "  In  came  the  bridemaids  with  a 
posset."  Sir  J.  Stickling, 

BRIde'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  bride'men.  A  man  who 
attends  the  bride  and  bridegroom  at  the  nuptial 
ceremony.  Beau.  ^  Fl, 

BRIDE'^'MAID,  n.   Same  as  Bridemaid.  Smctrt. 

BRIDE'§'MAN,  n.    Same  as  Brideman.    Booth. 

BRIDE'STAKE,  n.  A  post  set  in  the  ground  to 
dance  round.  B.  Jonson, 

BRIDE'W^LL,  n,  A  house  of  correction.— The 
original  bridewell  was  a  palace  near  St.  Bride's 
[i.  e.  St.  Bridget's]  Well,  in  London,  which  was 
turned  into  a  house  of  correction  in  1553. 

He  would  contribute  more  to  reformation  tlian  all  the 
workhouses  and  bridewells  in  Europe.  Sjiectator. 

BRIDGE  (brij),  n.  [Goth,  brygga ;  A.  S.  bricg ; 
Ger.  bri'icke ;  Dut.  brug ;  Scot,  brig.'] 

1.  A  structure  erected  for  a  path  or  roadwaj 
over  a  river,  railroad,  &c.,  in  order  that  a  pas- 
sage may  be  made  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

2.  The  upper  part  of  the  nose  between  the 
eyes.     "The  iria^'e  of  the  nose."  Bacoti. 

3.  The  supporter  of  the  strings  of  viols  and 
other  stringed  musical  instruments.      Johnson, 

4.  {Gunnery.)  The  two  pieces  of  timber  which 
go  between  the  transoms  of  a  gim-carriage,  and 
on  which  the  coins  or  wedges  rest  for  elevating  ■ 
the  gun.  Craig. 

BRId^e,  v.  a.  {i.  bridged  ;  pp.  bridging, 
bridged.] 

1.  To  build  or  erect  a  bridge  over ;  as, "  To 
bridge  a  stream." 

2.  To  make  a  bridge  for. 

Over  Hellespont 
Bridging  his  way,  Europe  with  Asia  joined.      Hilton. 

BRId^E'-BOARD,  n.  (Arch.)  A  notched  board 
on  which  the  steps  of  wooden  stairs  are  fas- 
tened. Craig. 

BRID^E'L^SS,  a.    Destitute  of  a  bridge. 

BRID^E'-STONE,  n,  A  stone  laid  from  the 
pavement  to  the  entrance-door  of  a  house,  over 
a  sunk  area,  and  supported  by  an  arch.   Weale. 

BRId^'Y  (brTj'e),  a.    Full  of  bridges.     Sherwood. 

BRI'DLE  (bri'dl),  n.  [A.  S.  bridl,  or  brydel;  Diut. 
breidel.  —  It.  briglia ;  Fr.  bride.'] 

1.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  bit,  reins, 
&c.,  by  which  a  horse  is  restrained  and  governed. 

2.  A  restraint ;  a  curb  ;  a  check. 

A  bright  genius  often  betrays  itself  into  many  errors,  with- 
out a  continual  bridle  on  the  tongue.  watts. 

3.  (Mil.)  A  guard  to  protect  the  arm ;  — used 
by  the  cavalry. 

4.  (Naut.)  A  span,  or  rope,  fastened  at  both 
ends,  attached  to  the  leach  of  a  square  sail,  and 
to  which  the  bowline  is  secured  :  —  a  short  piece 
of  cable  attached  to  a  swivel  on  a  chain,  laid  in 
a  harbor  from  a  ship,  and  secured  at  one  end  to 
the  bits.  Mar.  Diet, 

BRI'DLE  (bri'dl),  V,  a.  [K,  ^.  bridlian;  OIAYt, 
brider^  [i.  bridled  ;  pp.  bridling,  bridled.] 

1.  "ro  put  a  bridle  on  ;  as,  "  To  bridle  a 
horse." 

2.  To  restrain  ;  to  control. 

If  any  man  seem  to  he  religious,  and  bridleth  not  hi« 
tongue, . . .  tins  man's  religion  is  vain.  James  i.  2S. 

BRI'DLE  (bri'dl),  v.  n.  To  hold  up  the  head. 
"  How  the  fool  bridles  !  "  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

To  bridle  up,  to  show  pride  or  resentment  by  hold- 
ing up  the  head.  Tatler. 

BRI'DLE-CUT'TgR,  n.  One  who  makes  bridles, 
spurs,  &c.  Johnson. 

BRI'DLE-HAND,  n.  The  left  hand,  which  holds 
the  bridle.  Sidney. 

BRI'DLE-MAK'^IR,  n.     One  who  makes  bridles. 

BRI'DLE-PATH,  n.  A  path  in  the  woods  formed 
to  be  travelled  or  passed  over  on  horseback. 

BRI'DLE-PORT,  n.  (Naut.)  The  foremost  port, 
used  for  stowing  the  anchors.  Dana. 

BRI'DL{;r,  a.  One  who  bridles  or  restrains. 
"  The  only  bridlers  of  schism."  Milton. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;    A,  £,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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BRINGER^UP 


nttl'DLE-RElN-PACK'ING  (brt'dl-ran-).  A  term 
used  by  engineers  to  signify  a  mode  of  packing 
the  piston  of  a  steam  cylinder  with  a  strip  of 
leather  or  a  loose  rope  of  tow.  Craig. 

BR|-d6An',  n.  [Fr.  bridoru]  (Mil.)  The  snaffle 
and  rein  of  a  military  bridle,  whicn  acts  inde- 
pendently of  the  bit,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
rider.  Campbell. 

DRIKF,  a.    [L.  brevia ;  It.  4r  Sp.  breve ;  Fr.  brie/.] 

1.  Short;  cortcise  ;  succinct; — applied  to 
language  ;  as,  "  A  brief  style." 

2.  Or  sliort  duration ;  lasting  a  short  time. 
"JJri'e/"  authority."  Shak. 

49- It  i8  U8ed,  aa  a  provincialism  or  vulgarism,  In 
the  aeiise  of  rife,  coiiiiikiii,  or  prevalent,  in  Eneland 
and  the  United  States.  —  Nares  says,  "  Brief  seetna  to 
be  used  in  the  following  passage  [5A<iA-.|  for  r(/e —  a 
corruption  which  is  still  to  he  hoard  among  the  vul- 
gar: 'A  thousand  businesses  are  bri^  in  hand.'" 
iiHf  John. 

Syn.  —  See  Short. 

BRIEF,  n.    1.  A  short  writing  or  epitome. 

I  shall  make  it  plain  as  fkr  aa  a  sum  or  brw;f  can  make  a 
Cftuse  plain.  lincon. 

2.  {Law.)  A  writ  or  precept;  —  an  abridg- 
ment of  a  client's  case  made  out  for  instruction 
of  counsel:  —  letters  patent  giving  license  to 
collect  contributions  for  specified  purposes. 

Cowell.    Burrill. 

3.  {Church  of  Rome.)  A  pontifical  letter  ;  a 
papal  rescript. 

4.  {Mils.)  A  measure  of  quantity.  —  See 
Bkeve. 

BRIEF'L^SS,  a.  Having  no  brief;  —  applied  to 
a  la\vyer  who  has  no  client. 

BRIEF'LY,  arf.    Concisely;  in  a  few  words. 

BRIEF'MAN,  n. ;   pi.   brief'm^n.     1.  One  who 
makes  a  brief. 
2.  A  copier  of  a  manuscript.  Qu.  Rev. 

BRIEF'N^SS,  n.  Quality  of  being  brief ;  concise- 
ness ;  shortness.  Camden. 

BRi'(:R,  n.  [A.  S.  JrtPr.]  A  prickly  shrub ;  the 
bramble.     "  Rude  growing  briers.  SJiak. 

BRI'flRED,  a.    Having  briers ;  briery.  Chatterton. 

BRI'gR-Y,  o.    Rough ;  full  of  briers.   Sherwood. 

BRi'pR-V,  n.  A  place  where  briers  grow.   Iluloet. 

BRIg,  n.    A  bridge.     [Scot.]  Gibson. 

BRIg,  n.  [from  brigantitie.']  A  small,  square- 
rigged  merchant  vessel,  with  two  masts. 

Hermaphrodite  brig,  a  vessel  having  a  brig's  fore- 
mast and  a  schooner's  mainmast,  Dana. 

Syn.  — See  Vessel. 

BRI-GADE',  n.  \lt.  brigata ;  Tx.  brigade. 1  {Mil.) 
A  division  of  troops.  A  brigade  of  horse  gen- 
erally consists  of  eight  or  ten  squadrons  ;  a  bri- 
gade of  foot,  of  four,  five,  or  six  battalions. 

BRI-GADE',  V.  a.    To  form  into  a  brigade.    Todd. 

BRI-GADE'-MA'JOR,  n.  {Mil.)  An  officer  or 
major  appointed  to  assist  a  general  command- 
ing a  brigade.  Campbell. 

BRiG-A-niER',  n.  [Fr.]  (M7.)  A  general  officer 
who  commands  a  brigade  ;  —  often  styled  a 
brigadier-general. 

BRIg'AND,  n.     [Fr.]     1.  One  of  a  gang  of  rob- 
bers ;  a  robber  ;  a  highwayman.  Sramhall. 
2.  f  A  sort  of  irregular  foot  soldier.  Froissart. 

BRTg'AND-A(^E,  »^.  [Fr.]  Theft ;  plunder.  "  Rob- 
bery and  brigandage."  Warburton. 

BRIg'AN-DINE  [brlg'»n-dln,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  R. ; 
brlg'|in-dln,  Sw.],  n.     [Fr.  brigandine'] 

1.  A  coat  of  mail,  or  scale-armor  quilted. 
"Put  on  the  brigandines."  Jerem.  xlvi.  4. 

2.  A  light  vessel. — See  Brioantine. 

BRlG'AN-TiNE  [brtg'^n-tln,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
R. ;  brTg'9n-tTn,  Sm.],  n.  [Fr.  brigantin.']  A 
lig|ht,  swift-sailing  vessel ;  a  sort  of  European 
brig  with  two  masts.  Brande. 

BRIGHT  (brit),  a.  [Goth,  bairhts;  A.  S.  beorht, 
or  bryht;  Gael,  brtagh,  fine,  bright.] 

1.  Irradiating,  or  reflecting  light;  brilliant; 
shining;  resplendent;  luminous. 

Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
II  thick  inlaid  with  patinea  of  bright  gold.  Shot. 


2.  Splendid  in  charms  or  graces. 

All  bright  as  an  angel  new-dropp<;d  from  the  sky.  PameU. 

3.  Possessing  an  acute,  discerning  intellect ; 
acute  ;  keen  ;  sparkling  with  wit. 

If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shlned. 

The  wisest,  briuhtent,  meanest  of  mankind.  Pope. 

4.  Glorious;  illustrious;  as,  "The  brightest 
portions  of  history." 

5.  Clear ;  transp.arent ;  as,  "  A  bright  liquor." 

6.  Lucid ;  perspicuous.    "  With  trightcr  evi- 
dence draw  the  learner  on."  Watts. 

Syn.  —  See  Clear. 

BRIGHT'-BURN-jNG  (brlt'bUm-ing),  a.    Burning 
brightly.    "  Bright-burning  Troy."  Shak. 

BRIgIIT'EN  (brrtnl,  v.  a.     [i.  bkiohtened  ;  pp. 
BHIOHTENINO,  ituioHTENEi).]     [From  bright. 
—  Goth,  bairhtyan  ;  A.  S.  beorhtian."] 
1.  To  make  bright ;  to  make  to  shine. 


Her  celestial  eyes 
Adorn  the  world,  and  brighten  up  the  skies. 


Dryden. 


Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Brighten*  his  crest. 


2.  To  make  cheerful  or  joyful, 
md  joy 

union. 

3.  To  make  illustrious.  Swift. 

BRIGHT'EN  (bri'tn),  v.  n.    To  grow  bright 

IIow  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flightl     Toung. 

BRIGIIT'S'-Df^-EA^E',  n.  {Med.)  A  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  kidney,  occasioning  a  secretion 
of  urine  loaded  with  albumen  ;  —  originally 
described  by  Dr.  Bright.  Brande. 

BRIgHT'-EYED  (brlt'ld),  a.  Having  bright  eyes. 

BRIGHT'-HAiRED  (brit'hArd),  a.  Having  bright 
hair.     "  Bright-haired  Vesta."  Milton. 

BRfGHT'-HAR-NpSSED  (brlt'har-n?8t),  a.  Having 
bright  harness  or  armor,  Milton. 

BRIghT'-HUED,  a.    Having  a  bright  color. 

BRIGHT'LY,  arf.    With  lustre;  splendidly, 

BRIGIIT'NfSS  (brit'nes),  n.  1.  Quality  of  being 
bright ;  lustre  ;  splendor  ;  brilliancy. 

I  saw  in  the  way  a  light  from  heaven  above  the  hrightneia 
of  the  sun.  Acta  xxvi.  13. 

2.  Acuteness;  acumen.  "The  brightness  of 
his  parts  .  .  .  distinguished  him."  Prior. 

Syn.  —  Brightness  is  the  psneiic,  lustre,  splendor, 
and  brilliancy  are  specific  terms,  and  there  may  l»e 
brightness  where  there  is  no  lustre,  splendor,  nor  6ri7- 
liancy.  These  terms  rise  in  sense.  Lustre  rises  on 
brightness,  splendor  on  lustre,  and  brilliancy  on  splen- 
dor. 

BRlGHT'-SHlN-lNG,  a.  Shining  brightly.  Spenser. 

f  BR{-GOSE',  a.  Quarrelsome ;  contentious. 
"  They  were  very  brigose  and  severe."    Puller. 

fBRicUE  (breg),  n.  [It,  briga;  Fr.  brigue.'] 
Strife ;  quarrel.  Chesterfield 

Br!g  UE  (br«g),  V.  n.  [Fr.  briguer.]  To  contend ; 
to  canvass ;  to  strive.     [r.J  JIurd. 

BRTlL,  n.  A  fish  intermediate  between  the  sole 
and  the  turbot,  abundant  on  the  southern  coast 
of  England.  IV.  Ency. 

BRIL-LAJ^'TK.  [It.]  (2lft«.)  Noting  a  gay  and 
lively  manner.  Brande. 

BRiLL'IANCE  (br«'y?in8),  n.    Brilliancy.  P.  Mag. 

BR!lL'IAN-CY   (brll'y?n-s?),  «.     Quality  of  re- 
flecting light,  or   of   being  brilliant;    dazzling 
brightness  ;  radiance  ;  lustre  ;  splendor, 
Syn,  — See  Brightness,  Radiance, 

BRTlL'IANT  (brTI'ysint),  a.  [It.  brillanfe  ;  Fr. 
brillani.']     Shining;  sparkling;  splendid. 

Those  surfaces  which  reflect  the  most  light  are  the  moat 
brilliant.  Jireurr. 

BRILL'IANT  (brTl'ysnt),  n,  A  diamond  cut  into 
angles,'  so  as  to  refract  the  light,  and  shine 
brighter.    "  See  brilliants  shine,"  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Radiance, 

BRTll'IANT-LY  fbrH/y»nt-l«),  ad.  In  a  brilliant 
manner;  splendidly.  Warton. 

BRlLL'f  ANT-NRss  (brTl'ysnt-nSt),  n.  The  quali- 
ty of  being  brilliant ;  splendor ;  lustre,  Johnsoti. 

BRTlL?,  n,  pi.  The  hair  on  the  eyelids  of  a 
horse.  Bailey. 

BRiM,  n.  [A.  S.  hrymme."]  1.  The  upper  edge 
of  a  vessel.  Dryden. 


2.  The  edge,  as  of  a  fountain,  or  of  anj  body 
of  water ;  border ;  verge ;  brink ;  rim. 

By  dimpled  lirook  and  fouslaia  brim.  MOUm. 

Syn,  — See  BoRDEK. 

t  BRl  M,  a.  [.\.  8.  bryme,  brym  or  brem,  famotu.] 
Public ;  well-known.  Warner. 

BRI.M,  V.  n.  To  be  full  to  the  brim.  "  The  brim- 
ming glasses  now  are  hurled."  Philips. 

BRIm,  r.  a.  [1.  BRiMMKU ;  pp.  bkimmixo,  brim- 
med.] To  fill  to  the  top,  "When  [Erandcr] 
brims  his  ample  bowl."  Dryden. 

tBRl.V!'FlLL,  r.  o.    To  fill  to  the  top.    Craahatc. 

BRIM'fOl,  a.  Full  to  the  brim  or  top  ;  quite 
full.     "  Eyes  brimful  of  tears,"  Addison. 

BRK  .M  '  Ft  L-  N  £SS,  n.    Fulness  to  the  top.    Shak. 

BRiM'Less,  a.    Without  a  brim.        L.  Addison. 

BRTm'M^R,  n.    A  bowl  full  to  the  top. 

When  healths  go  round,  and  kindly  brimmert  flow.    Drpiln. 
BRTm'MING,  a.    Full  to  the  brim,  Dryden. 

BRIm'STONE,  n.  [A.  S.  byman,  to  bum,  and 
stane,  a  stone  :  —  probably  corrupted  from  brin- 
stone,  or  brenstone,  i.  e.  fiery  stone.]  A  yel- 
lowish mineral ;  sulphur.  —  ^ee  Silphur. 

BrIm'ST6N-Y,  a.    Full  of  brimstone.  B.  Jonson 

BRT.N'D^D,  a.  [A.  S.  bntn,  brown ;  byman,  to 
burn.]  Of  a  varied  color  ;  streaked  ;  tabby  ; 
brindled.     "  The  brinded  cat."  Shak. 

BRiN'DLE  (brin'dl),  n.  The  sUte  of  being  brin- 
ded.  Clarissa. 

BrIn'DLED  (brTn'dld),  a.  Brinded;  streaked; 
tabby.    "The  6rtmWe</ monster."         Addison. 

BRInE,  n,     [A.  S.  bryne,  salt  liquor,] 

1.  Wat»r  impregnated  with  salt.  Baron. 

2.  The  sea.     "  Foaming  brine."  Sfiak. 

3.  Tears,  —  from  their  being  salt,  Shak. 

BRINE,  r.  a.  To  imbue  with  brine ;  as,  "  To  brine 
corn  in  order  to  prevent  smut."  Chambers. 

BRINE'-PAN,  n,    A  reservoir  for  brine.     Smart. 

BRINE'-PIt,  n,    A  pit  or  reservoir  of  salt  water, 

BRIne'-SPrIng,  n,    A  salt  spring.  Smart. 

BRTng,  v.  a. 

BUOrOHT.]       [( 

Dut.  brengen ;  Ger.  bringen.] 

1.  To  convey  from  a  distant  to  a  nearer 
place  ;  to  fetch  from. 

As  she  was  going  to  fetch  It,  he  called  to  her.  and  ooiA, 
bring  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  morsel  of  bread.  1  KiMif  xvii.  II. 

2.  To  convey  or  carry  to  another  place,    [r.] 

Must  I  needs  hring  thy  son  again  unto  the  land  fVnm 
whence  thou  earnest?  Otm.  xzir.  A. 

3.  To  produce  ;  to  procure,  as  a  cause. 
Nothing  will  bring  yon  more  honor  thsu  to  do  what  right 

you  may.  £anm. 

4.  To  draw ;  to  lead. 

A  due  consideration  of  the  vanities  of  tht  world  will  nat- 
urally l)nng  us  to  the  contempt  uf  it.  L' KMrtrngt. 

5.  To  induce  ;  to  prevail  upon, 

Profltahic  emplorments  would  lie  a  diretvion.  If  men  could 
but  l>e  tirougkt  to  delight  in  them.  Locit. 

To  bring  about,  to  bring  to  pa«8.  —  TV  bring  back,  to 
recall ;  also,  to  return  or  restore,  as  •umeihing  Utr- 
rowed. —  To  bring  forth,  to  gi%'e  birth  to  ;  to  pn>- 
duce ;  to  exhibit  to  llie  view  —  To  hring  furwar^^ 
to  exhibit  ;  to  introduce  ;  to  piopoae.  —  To  bring  of, 
to  take  away  from  ;  to  clear  from  ;  to  acquit.  —  7> 
bring  on,  to  originate ;  to  engage  in  action.  —  To  brtng 
out,  to  exhibit ;  to  show.  —  To  bring  orer,  to  convert. 

—  To  bring  to,  (A'aiif.)  tu  check  the  c<»;nie  of  a  aliip. 

—  To  bring  to  pass,  to  eflf^t.  —  To  bring  mndtr,  to  sub- 
due. —  To  bring  up,  to  educate. 

gi"  Bring  retains  in  all  its  senses  tlie  idea  of  an 
agent,  or  cause,  producing  a  real  or  a  metaphorical 
motion  of  something  tow  ards  somelhing. 

8yn.  — To  bring  is  to  con%°ry  to,  a  simple  act ;  to 
fetch  means  to  go  and  bring,  a  compound  act.  A 
master  sends  his  servant  to  fetch  a  parcel,  which, 
having  received,  be  emmtt  in  lus  hand,  ami  brxnga 
lioiiie  to  liis  master. 

BRI.VC'^R,  n.    One  who  brings.  Shak. 

BRIng'^R-IN,  n.  One  who  introduces  anr  thing. 
"  Lucifer  is. a  bringer-in  of  light."  liandys. 

BRl.NG'5R-frP,n.   1.  An  instructor,  "Thebring- 

ers-up  of  the  children."  2  Kinqs  x.  5. 

2.  (.1fi7.)    pL     The  last  rank  of  men  in  a 


[«.     BROtOHT;     pp.     BRIXOINO, 

[Goth,  briggan  ;    A,  S,  bringan  ; 
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battalion  in  line  of  battle,  or  the   hindmost 
men  in  file.  Harlow. 

BRING'ING-FORTH,  n.    Act  of  giving  birth. 

*  Brin- 
Shak. 


IJRIN'JSH,  a.  Like  brine  ;  saltish ;  briny. 
ish  tears." 


BEIN'JSH-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  brinish; 
tendency  to  saltness.  Johnson. 

BRINK,  n.     [Dan.  iS,  Sw.  brink.']     The  margin  of 
a  steep  place ;  the  edge,  as  of  a  jjrecipice,  cliff, 
or  river ;  brow.     "  Precipice's  brink.'    Drydeii. 
Syn.  —  See  Border. 

BRI'NY,  a.  Partaking  of  or  resembling  brine; 
salt."    "  J5nny  flood."  Dry  den. 

BRI'O-Ny,  n.    (Bo<.)    See  Bryony.        Johnson. 

BRiSK,  a.  [Gael,  brisg  ;  Ir.  briosg.—lt.  §  Sp. 
brusco  ;  Fr.  bi'usque.'] 

1.  Vivacious ;  spirited ;  lively  ;  active  ;  nim- 
ble ;  agile  ;  quick. 

Kind,  and  brisk,  and  gay,  like  me.  Derhanu 

2.  Bubbling  ;  sparkling ;  effervescing.  "  BHsk 
wine."  Denham.     "  Brisk  cider."  Philips. 

3.  Vivid  ;  bright ;  as,  "  A  brisk  fire." 
Syn. — See  Active. 

BRISK,  V.  a.    To  make  brisk.  Richardson. 

To  brisk  up,  to  enWv en  ;  to  make  sprightly.  Killing- 
beck.     To  brisk  up,  v.  n.,  to  come  up  brisldy.  Johnson. 

BRIsk'EN  (bris'kn),  v.  n.  To  grow  brisk  or  live- 
ly,    [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

BRIS'KpT,  n.  [Gael,  brisgear,  gristle;  Fr.  h-e- 
chet.]  A  part  of  the  breast  of  meat  under  the 
scrag ;  the  breast  of  an  animal.  Mortimer. 

BRTsk'LY,  ad.   In  a  brisk  manner  ;  actively.  Rag. 

BRISK'NpSS,  n.    Quality  of  being  brisk.  Johnson. 

BrIs'TLE  (bris'sl),  M.  [A.  S.  bristl,  byrst;  Ger, 
borste  ;  Dut.  borstal.'] 

1.  The  stiff  hair  of  swine,  used  for  making 
brushes. 

2.  (Bat.)  A  short  or  stiff  hair,  as  the  pubes- 
cence on  certain  plants.  Ilcnshaw. 

CRiS'TLE  (brts'sl),  V.  a.  \i.  BRISTLED;  pp.  BRIS- 
TLING, BRISTLED.] 

1.  To  erect,  as  bristles. 

Dotli  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest?  Shak. 

2.  To   fix   a   bristle   to  ;    as,    "  To  bristle  a 
thread." 

BRIs'TLE  (bris'sl),  V.  n.  To  stand  erect,  as  bristles. 

Thy  hair  so  bristles  with  unmanly  fears.  Dryden. 

To  bristle  up,  to  show  resentment ;  to  threaten. 

BRIs'TLE-ARMED  (brls'sl-arnid),  a.  Armed  with 
bristles.  Kirby. 

BRTs'TLE-BeAr'ING,  a.  Having,  or  producing, 
bristles.  Craig. 

BRiS'TLED  (bris'sld),  p.  a.  1.  Having  bristles, 
or  having  the  bristles  erect. 

The  grunts  of  bristled  boars  and  groans  of  bears.     Dryden. 

2.  Coarse,  or  stiff,  like  bristles.  Cotton. 

3.  Bearded.     "  Bristled  lips."     [r.]      Shak. 

BRiS'TLE-FERN,  n.  A  species  of  fern  ;  Wood- 

sia  hyperborea.  Booth. 

BrIs'TLE-LIKE,  a.  Bristly.          Mir.  for  Mag. 

BRIs'TLE-M6ss,  n.  A  species  of  moss.   Booth. 

BRIS'TLE-SHApED  (-Bhapt),  a.  Shaped  like 
bristles.  Booth. 

BRIs'TLE-TAIL,  n.  A  flv  having  the  tail  termi- 
nated by  hairs  ;  the  gadfly.  Booth. 

BRlS'TLI-NESS,n.  Quality  of  being  bristly  Booth. 

BRIS'TLY  (brts'sl?),  a.    Thick  set  with  bristles. 

BRIs'TOL-BOARD,  n.  A  kind  of  fine,  stiff,  and 
smooth  pasteboard.  Simmonds. 

BR1s'TOI>-ST6NE,  n.  {Min.)  Rock  crystal,  fine 
specimens  of  which  are  found  in  the  rocks  near 
Bristol,  England ;  —  called  also  Bristol  diamond. 

BRI-§CrE',  n.     [Fr.j     {Fort.)  A  part  of  a  ram- 

.     part  or  parapet  which  deviates  from  the  general 

direction,  covering  the  flank  of  a  bastion.  Boiste 

BRIt,  n.  (Ich.)  A  small  fish  of  the  herring  kind, 
from  one  to  four  inches  long,  found  abundan:ly 
on  the  coasts  of  New  England.  Storer. 


BRI-tAn'NJ-A,  n.  A  sort  of  mixed  metal,  or 
alloy ;  the  kind  of  pewter  of  which  English 
teapots  are  often  made,  consisting  of  tin,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  and  lead  ;  —  called  also  tutania 
and  prince's  metal.  Ure. 

BRJ-TAn'NJC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Great  Britain ; 
as,  "  Her  Britannic  majesty,  Queen  Victoria." 

BRITE,  or  BRIGHT  (brit),  v.  n.  To  be  over-ripe, 
as  hops,  wheat,  &c.  [Provincial,  Eng.]  Phillips. 

BRIt'JSH,  a.  Relating  to  Great  Britain,  or  its 
inhabitants. 

BRlT'ISH-GUM,  n.  (Chem.)  A  brown-colored 
soluble  substance  into  which  starch  is  convert- 
ed by  being  exposed  in  an  oven  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  600°  Fahrenheit ;  —  used  by  calico- 
printers,  Brande. 

BRIT'ON,  n.    A  native  of  Britain.  Shak. 

t  BRIT'ON,  a.    British.  Spenser. 

BRIT'TLE  (brit'tl),  a.     [A.  S.  bryttian,  to  break  ; 
Dut.  brokkelig.]     Apt  to  break ;  fragile. 
Syn.  —  See  Fragile. 

t  BRIT'TLE-LY  (brxt'tl-le),  ad.  In  a  fragile  man- 
ner. Sherwood. 

BrIt'TLE-NESS,  n.  Aptness  to  break ;  fragili- 
ty.    "  Brittleness  or  toughness."  Boyle. 

BRITZS'KA  (bris'kai),  n.  [Rus.  britzschka.]  A 
Russian  carriage ;  —  an  open,  four-wheeled  car- 
riage, with  shutters  to  close  at  pleasure,  and 
space  for  reclining,  when  on  a  journey.  W.  Ency. 

BRi'ZA,  n  [Gr.  ^pii,i>),  to  nod.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  ornamental  or  cxurious  plants  ;  quaking- 
grass.  Loudon. 

BRIZE,  w.    [A.  S.  Snosa.]     1.  The  gadfly;  breeze. 

—  See  BiiEESE.  Spenser. 

2.  Ground  long  untilled.  Phillips. 

BROACH  (broch),  n.  [Low  L.  broca  ;  It.  brocco, 
a  peg  ;  brocciare,  to  prick  ;  Sp.  broca,  a  drill ; 
broche,  a  brooch;  Ft.  broche.  —  See  Break.] 

1.  A  spit.  "  He  turned  a  broach,  that  had 
worn  a  crown."  Bacon. 

2.  An  awl ;  a  bodkin.  [Local,  Eng.]     Crabb. 

3.  A  small  clasp  used  to  fasten  dress.  —  See 
Brooch.  Craig. 

4.  A  musical  instrument  played  by  turning 
a  handle.  Johnson. 

5.  A  spire,  the  junction  of  which  with  the 
tower  is  not  marked  by  a  parapet.  Ogilvie. 

6.  A  start,  like  the  end  of  a  spit,  on  the 
head  of  a  young  stag.  Phillips. 

BROACH    (broch),     V.   a.       [Fr.    brocher.]       \i. 

BROACHED  ;  pp.   BROACHING,  BROACHED.] 

1.  To  spit;  to  pierce,  as  with  a  spit.  "He 
broached  them  upon  his  pike."  Hakeicill. 

2.  To  pierce,  as  a  vessel,  in  order  to  draw 
liquor  ;  to  tap.  Armstrong. 

3.  To  let  out,  as  liquor  from  a  cask.  "  And 
blood  was  ready  to  be  broached."         Httdibras. 

4.  To  open,  as  a  repository. 

I  will  open  the  old  armories  i  I  will  broach  my  store.  Knolles. 

5.  To  give  out;  to  utter.  "This  error  was 
first  broached  by  Josephus."  Raleigh. 

6.  (Masonry.)  To  roughhew.  Ogilvie. 
To  broach  to,  (Maut.)  to  fall  off  so  much,  when 

going  free,  as  to  bring  the  wind  round  on  the  other 
quarter  and  take  the  sails  aback.  Dana. 

BROACH'^R.M.    1.  One  who  broaches,  or  first  pro- 
poses, publishes,  or  utters  a  thing.     "The  first 
oroacher  of  an  heretical  opinion.      L' Estrange. 
2.  A  spit ;  a  brooch.  Dryden. 

BROAd  (brawd),  a.  [Goth,  braids;  A.  S.  brad, 
breed;  Ger.  breit;  Dut. breed;  D&n.  S^  Sw.  bred.] 

1.  Extended  in  breadth ;  wide  ;  as,  "  A  board 
five  feet  long  and  one  foot  broad." 

2.  Large;  ample;  extensive.  "Cunning 
which  has  always  a  broad  mixture  of  false- 
hood." Locke. 

3.  Open  ;  spread  or  diffused ;  as,  "  Broad 
daylight";  "  Broad  sunshine."  Locke. 

4.  Gross  ;  coarse  ;  indelicate.  "  Broadest 
mirth."  Dryden.     "  Broad  words."  Shak. 

Broad  as  long,  equal  upon  the  whole  ;  the  same 
either  way.  "  It  is  as  broad  as  long  wliether  they  rise 
to  others,  or  bring  others  down  to  them."  L^ Estrange. 

Syn. —  Broad  is  opposed  to  narrow,  wide  to  close, 
iarge  to  small.  Broad  and  wide  are  definite ;  large 
is  indefinite;   as,  "A  plank  two  feet  broad";  "A 


passage  ten  feet  mde  " ;  "A  large  room. " —  A  broai 
cloth  ;  a  broad  river  ;  a  wide  entrance  ;  a  large  liouse : 
a  large  family;  an  ample  space;  an  eztensii-e  pros- 
pect.—  Broad  or  coarse  language  ;  indelicate  allusion. 

BROAd,  n.  A  lake  formed  by  the  expansion  of  a 
river  in  a  flat  country.     [Local,  Eng.]      Forby. 

BROAd'-A-WAkE',  a.    Fully  awake.    Coleridge. 

BROAD'AXE  (brlwd'aks),  n.     [A.  S.  brad-ax.] 

1.  An  axe,  formerly  used  as  a  military  weap, 
on.  ^  ■  Spenser. 

2.  An  axe  with  a  broad  edge  for  hewing  timber. 

BBOAd'-BAcKED  (-bSkt),  a.  Having  a  broad 
back.  Ogilvie. 

BROAd'-BIlL,  n.  The  name  of  a  wild  duck.  On 
the  Chesapeake  it  is  called  black-head,  and  in 
Virginia,  raft-duck.  Bartlett. 

BROAp  -BLOWN  (brawd'blSn),  a.  Full  blown. 
"With  all  his  crimes  broad-blown."  Shak. 

BROAd'-BOT-TOMED,  a.  Having  a  broad  hot- 
tom.  Irving. 

BROAd'-BREAST-?D,  a.  Having  a  broad  breast. 

BROAd'-BrTmMED  (-brimd),  a.  Having  a  broad 
brim.     "  Broad-brimmed  hats."        Bp.  Taylor. 

BRoAd'cAsT,  n.  The  method  of  sowing  seeds 
by  casting  or  scattering  them  abroad  by  the 
hand  at  large,  as  wheat,  oats,  &c.       Chatnbers. 

BROAd'cAst,  v.  a.  To  sow  with  the  hand  ex- 
tended, as  wheat,  rye,  &c.  J.  Montgotnery. 

BROAd'cAst,  a.  Sown  by  the  hand  at  large ; 
so'wn  or  dispersed  widely.  Loudon. 

BROAd'cAst,  ad.  By  the  hand  at  large  ;  scat- 
teringly  ;  as,  "  To  Sow  broadcast." 

BROAd'CLOTH  (br9iwd'kl5th),  n.  A  fine  kind  of 
woollen  fulled  cloth  of  broad  make.  Swift. 

BROAd'EN  (hrSLwd'dn),  v.  n.  To  grow  broad,  [r.] 
Low  walks  the  sun,  and  broadens  by  degrees.     Thomson. 

BROAD'EN  (brawd'dn),  v.  a.  To  make  broad;  to 
increase  in  breadth.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

BROAD'-EYED  (briwd'ld),  a.  Having  a  wide 
survey.     "  Broad-eyed,  watchful  day."       Shak. 

BROAd'-FAceD  (-last),  a.    Having  a  broad  face. 

BROAd'-FOOT  (-fut),  a.     Having  a  broad  foot. 

BROAd'-FR6nT-?D,  a.  Having  a  broad  front. 
"  Broad-frotited  Caesar."  Shak. 

BROAd'-HEAD-5D,  a.  Having  a  broad  head.Sco«. 

BROAd'-HORNED  (brawd 'horned),  a.  Having 
widely  spreading  horns.  lluloet. 

BROAd'ISH  (brawd'ish),  a.  Rather  broad.  Russell. 

BROAD'-LEAVED  (brawd'levd),  a.  Having  broad 
leaves.  "  The  broad-leaved  sycamores."  Sandys. 

BROAD'LY  (brawd'Ie),  ad.     In  a  broad  manner. 

BROAd'-MOUTHED  (-mbatftd),  a.  Having  a  wide 
mouth.  Hill. 

BROAd'N?SS  (brawd'nes),  n.  Quality  of  being 
broad.     "  The  broadness  of  the  way."     South. 

BROAd'-PIECE  (brawd'pes),  n.  An  English  gold 
coin,  of  the  value  of  about  24s.  .  Snelling. 

BROAd'-RIBBED  (-ribd),  a.  Having  broad  ribs 
or  bands.  Hill. 

BROAd'-SEAL  (brawd'sSl),  n.  The  official  seal 
of  a  government ;  the  great  seal  of  England. 
"  The  king's  broad-seal.  Sheldon. 

BROAd'— SEAL,  V.  a.  To  stamp  or  sanction,  as 
with  the  broad-seal,    [r.]  B.  Jonson. 

BROAd'-SHOUL-DPRED  (brawd'shol-derd),  a. 
Having  a  large  space  between  the  shoulders. 

Big-honed  and  large  of  limbs,  with  sinews  strong. 
Broad-shouldered,  and  his  arms  were  round  and  long.  Dryden. 

BRoAd'SIDE  (brawd'sid),  n.  {Naut.)  1.  The 
whole  side  of  a  ship.  Waller. 

2.  The  discharge  of  all  the  guns  on  one  side 
of  a  ship  of  war.  "  She  has  given  you  a  broad- 
side, captain."  Southern. 

3.  (Printing.)  A  printed  page  covering  one 
side  of  a  whole  sheet  of  paper.  Johnson. 

BROAd'-STgHT-ED  (brawd'slt-ed),  a.  Having  a 
wide  view ;  seeing  far.  Qu.  Rev. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  fi,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;    A,  p,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    HilR,  HER; 
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BROAD'-SKfRT-^D,  a.    Having  a  broad  skirt. 
imoAD'-SPIlfiAD,  a.    Widely  diffused.       Dyer. 
BROAd'-SPR6a1)-|NG,  a.  Spreading  widely.S/jaA;. 

BRoAd'SWORI)  (brawd'sflrd),  n.  A  cuttinp;  sword, 
with  a  broad  blade.  Iviaeman, 

BRoAD'-TAlLEl)(brawd'tald),  o.  Having  a  broad 
tail.    "  Broad-tailed  sheep."  Sandys. 

BUoAd'-WAK-ING,  a.  Possessing  full  vigilance. 

BUoAd'-WINGED  (-wingd),  o.  Having  broad 
wings.  1  nomson. 

BROAD'Wl§E,arf.  In  the  direction  of  the  breadth. 
"If  one  should  thrust  a  piece  of  iron  broad- 
wise." Boyle. 

BR^B-DING-NA'^I-AN,  a.  {Brobdingnag,  the 
name  of  a  country,  in  one  of  the  fictions  of 
Swift,  inhabited  by  giants.]     Gigantic.     Hoget. 

BRQ-cADE',  n.  \\i.broccata\  &\>.brocado\  Fr. 
brocart.  "  The  root  is  probably  broche,  the  in- 
strument used  in  embroidery."  Buchanan.'] 

1.  A  kind  of  stuff  or  cloth  embroidered  with 
gold,  silver,  or  silk,  in  raised  work  of  flowers 
and  other  ornaments. 

2.  A  dress  made  of  brocade. 

Fortune  in  men  hM  some  small  difference  madci 

One  flaunts  in  rugs,  one  flutters  in  brociule.  Pope. 

BRO-cAd'PD,  a.  1.  Dressed  in  brocade.  Johnson. 

'  2.  Woven  in  the  manner  of  brocade.    "  Rich 

brocaded  suit."  Gay. 

BRO'CA^E,  or  BR6'KA(?E,  n.  [See  Broker.] 
L  A.  profit  or  commission  gained  by  promoting 
bargains,  or  by  transacting  business  for  others ; 
—  formerly  used  mostly  in  an  ill  sense.  "  Filthy 
brocage."  Spenser.  "  Many  grow  wealthy  by 
unlawful  means  ;  usury,  brokage,  bribery."  Dr. 
J.  White's  Sermons,  1615. 

2.  The  business  of  a  broker;  brokerage. — 
See  Brokehage.  Locke. 

BROC'ARD,  n.  The  first  elements  or  maxims  of 
the  law  -,  —  an  old  Scottish  term.         Jamieson. 

BROC  A-TEL,        i  ^,     rgp,  brocatel;  It.  broca- 
BROC-A-TF.lJ Lb,  \  tello^    A  coarse  kind  of  bro- 
cade used  in  tapestry.  Craig. 

BR('>C'C9-H  fbrBk'o-Ie),  n.  [It.  broccolo;  Sp. 
broctdi ;  Fr.  brocoli.]  {Bot.)  A  sort  of  cabbage ; 
a  variety  of  Brassica  oleracea.  Loudon. 

BR6/CH'ANT-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  com- 
posed of  sulphuric  acid,  protoxide  of  copper, 
and  water.  Dana. 


BROCHE,  n.  &  r.  a.    See  Broach. 


Camden. 


BRO-QHETTE',  n.     [Fr.]     1.  A  skewer  to  stick 

meat  on.  Fleming  Sg  Tibbins. 

2.  A  mode  of  frying  chickens.  Crabb. 

BRd-QHURE',n.  [Fr.,  a  book  stitched;  brocher, 
to  stitch.]     A  pamphlet.  Month.  Rev. 

.BR6ck,  n.     [A.  S.  broc ;  Dan.  brok ;  Ir.  broc] 

1.  A  badger.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  hart  two  years  old ;  a  brocket.     Bailey. 

BR6ck'5T,  n.    A  hart  two  years  old.      Phillips. 

BRODE'kIn,  n.  [Fr.  brodequin.']  A  buskin,  or 
half-boot.  —  See  Buskin.  Echard. 

BR6g,  n.  A  pointed  steel  instrument,  used  by 
joiners  to  pierce  wood.  Buchanan. 

BRO'GAN,  n.  A  thick,  heavy,  coarse  shoe ;  a 
brogue.  —  See  Brogue.  Whittier. 

BRfiG'GLE,  V.  n.  To  fish  for  eels  by  troubling 
the  water.     [Local,  Eng.]  Phillips. 

BROGUE  (br5g),  n.  1.  [Gael.  ^  Ir.  brop;  Scot. 
brog,  brogue,  a  shoe.]  A  coarse  and  slight  kind 
of  shoe ;  a  brogan. 

In  Slcy  I  first  observed  the  use  of  brogue*,  a  kind  of  artless 
(hues  stitched  witli  tliuugs.  Johtuon. 

2.  A  cant  word  for  a  corrupt  dialect,  accent, 
or  pronunciation. 

In  the  House  of  Commonf,  the  Scotch  accent  and  Irish 
trogue  may  be  often  heard.  Qu.  Rev. 

3.  pi.  Breeches.  Shenstone. 

BROGUE'-MA-KgR,  n.  A  maker  of  brogues  or 
coarse  shoes.  Johnson. 

t  BRoId,  r.  a.  To  braid  or  weave  together.  "  To 
broid  his  hair."  —  See  Braid.  Holland. 


t  BRfilD'ER,  V.  a.  [Fr,  hroder;  Sp.  bordar.]  To 
embroider.     "  A  oroidcrcd  coat.         A'x.  xxviii. 

t  BROlD'5R-5R,  n.     An  embroiderer.         Iluloet. 

tBRolD'pR-V,  n.     Embroidery.  Tickell. 

BROlL,  n.  [Fr.  brouille,  a  broil ;  brouiller,  to 
embroil.]  A  noisy  contention  ;  a  brawl ;  an  af- 
fray ;  a  tumult ;  a  quarrel.  —  See  Brawl.  Shak. 

BRoIl,  V,  a.   [Fr.  bmler,  to  bum.]  [t.  iiroii.ed  ; 
pp.  HROIMNO,  uroii.ei).]  To  cook  by  laying  on 
the  coals,  or  over  the  fire  ;  to  heat  over  coals. 
They  ate  all  their  miitttliroileil  on  the  coals.  UacUuyt. 

BRoIL,  V.  n.  To  be  subjected  to  heat.  "  Where 
have  you  been  broiling  ?  "  Shak. 

BROILED  (brblld  or  broII'?d),  p.  a.  Cooked  or 
heated  over  the  coals.  "  They  gave  him  a  piece 
of  a  broiled  fish."  Luke  xxiv.  42. 

BRoIl'^R,  n.    1.  One  who  broils  or  excites  broils. 

"  What  doth  he  but  turn  broiler  ?  "   Hammond. 

2.  That  which  dresses  by  broiling ;  a  gridiron. 

BRO'KApE,  n.    Brokerage.  Warner. 

BROKE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  brucan,  to  discharge  an  of- 
fice ;  brocian,  to  oppress  ;  Fr.  broyer,  to  grind.] 
To  do  business  for  others,     [r.]  S/iaJc. 

BROKE,  i.  from  break.    See  Break. 

BRO'KEN  (bra'kn),  p.  from  break.    See  Break. 

BRO'KEN  (brs'kn),  p.  a.    1.  Separated  into  frag- 
ments ;  crushed. 
2.  Subdued ;  contrite.  "  A  broketi  spirit."  Ps. 
Broken  number,  (Jirith.)  a  fraction. 

BRO'KEN-bAcKED  (-bakt),  c.  1.  Having  the  back 
broken. 

2.  (iVai/f.)  Noting  the  state  of  a  ship,  when, 
in  consequence  of  being  loosened  from  age  or 
injury,  the  frame  droops  at  either  end.   Brande. 

BRO'KEN-BfiL'LJED  (brS'kn-bgl'lid),  a.  Having 
a  ruptured  belly.  Sandys. 

BRO'KEN-HEART'ED  (br8'kn-hart'?d),  a.  Having 
the  spirits  crushed  by  grief,  by  penitence,  or  by 
despair ;  contrite  ;  penitent. 

He  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broi-en-hewied.  Ita.  Ixi.  1. 

BRO'KEN-LY  (brs'kn-l?),  ad.  Not  in  regular  se- 
ries. "BroitcM^y  and  by  piecemeals."  Ctulworth. 

BRO'KEN-MEAT  (brO'kn-mSt),  n.  Fragments  of 
meat.  Swift. 

BRO'KEN-NfiSS  (bro'kn-nSs),  n.  State  of  being 
broken  ;  unevenness. 

It  is  the  brokenneio.  the  ungrammatical  position,  the  total 
subversion,  of  the  period  that  charms  me.  Oray. 

BRO'KEN-WiND,  n.  Rupture  of  the  cells  of  the 
lungs  in  horses  ;  the  heaves.  Herbert. 

BRO'KEN-WlND'fD,  a.  Having  short  breath, 
or  a  diseased  respiration.  Brande. 

BRO'K5R,n.  [See  Broke.J  One  who  transacts 
business,  or  makes  bargains,  for  others ;  a  fac- 
tor ;  an  agent ;  a  middleman  ;  a  money-dealer. 
Commercial  broker,  or  merchandise  broker,  one  who 
purchases  or  sells  poods  for  others.  —  Ship  broker,  one 
who  inanages  all  business  matters  i>ccurrlnK  lietween 
the  owners  of  vessels  and  the  shippers  or  consignors 
of  the  frelplit  which  they  earn-.  —  Stock  broker,  one 
who  purchases  or  sells  stocks  for  others.  —  Ezehange 
broker,  one  who  deals  in  exchanges  relating  to  money. 

PaioH  broker,  one  who  lends  money  on  pledges  or 

pawns. 

BRO'KfR-AQE,  n.    1.  The  percentage  paid  to  a 

broker  for  negotiating  any  business.      Brande. 

2.  The  business  of  a  broker. 

BRC'R^R-LAcK'^Y,  n.    A  vile  pimp.  Shak. 

t  BRo'KgR-LV,  a.    Mean  ;  servile.      B.  Jonson. 

tBRO'KS;R-Y,  n.  The  business  of  a  broker. 
"  Tricks  belonging  imto  AroAery."      .   Marlotp. 

t  BRO'KING,  p.  a.    Pertaining  to  brokery.  Shak. 
t  BRo'K|NG-TRADE,  n.    The  business  of  a  bro- 
ker; brokery.  BtUler. 

BRO'MjJ,  n.  [Gr.  /?p<3/ia.]  Food;  aliment:  —  a 
preparation  of  cocoa.  Dunglison. 

BRO'MAL,  n.  {Chem.)  A  colorless,  oily  fluid,  pro- 
duced by  the  mutual  action  of  broniine  and  al- 
cohol. Graham. 


food,  and  X6yot,  a  discoxurse.]    (Med.)  A  treatltie 
on  food.  Dunglison, 

BRA.ME,  n.    See  Bromixb. 

BR0.ME'-GRA8H,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  annual 
grasses,  generally  of  a  coarse  quality ;  Bromut ; 
—  called  also  oa/-yra««.  Luudon. 

BRO-ME' l.l-Jf,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  evcrgrecD 
herbaceous  plants,  including  the  pine-apple  ;-' 
so  named  in  honor  of  Bromel,  a  Swede.  Loudon. 

BROM'fC,  a.  ((.'hem.)  Relating  to  bromine  ;  not- 
ing an  acid  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  bro> 
mine  and  five  equivalents  of  oxygen.   Graham. 

BRo'M|DE,  n.  A  neutral  compound  of  bromina 
and  some  other  simple  body.  Graham. 

BRO'MI.NE,  ti.  rGr./3f»«^o(,  a  stench.]  (Chrm.) 
A  simple,  blackish-red,  electro-negative,  liquia 
substance,  discovered  in  182fi,  and  exi.Hting  in 
minute  quantities  in  sea-water,  marine  plants, 
and  many  salt  springs.  It  emits  a  poweriul  and 
suffocating  odor,  is  poisonous,  bleaches  like 
chlorine,  and  resembles  it  in  many  of  its  other 
properties.  Brande. 

BROm'LITE,  n.  [Or.  /9pw/io(.  a  stench,  and  iUOo^, 
a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  carbonate  of  lime  and  ba- 
ryta. Dana. 

BRO-MQ-HV'DRIC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  bromine  and 
one  of  hydrogen.  liegnattU. 

BRdJV'em-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Ppiyy'  ;  ^P^X>i^  'he 
throat,  or  windpipe.]  (Anat.)  The  smaller  ram- 
ifications of  the  windpipe,  connecting  it  with 
the  lungs.  —  See  Bronchus.  Brande. 

BBONTHJ-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  bronchia, 
bronchi,  or  smaller  ramifications  of  the  wind- 
pipe ;  as,  "  The  bronchial  glands." 

BRdJf'eni-JE,  n.  pi.  [Mod.  L.,  from  Gr.  fip6y- 
XI"-]    See  Bronchus.  Dunglison. 

BR6N'£IIlC,a.  Same  as  Bronchial.  Arbuthnot. 

BR6N-€Hf'T|8,  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
bronchia,  or  branches  of  the  windpipe.  Brande. 

BRoNTHQ-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  fipey^o'fi'^i \  P^X^ 
the  throat,  or  windnijie,  and  ir>jj(i7,  a  turooril 
(Med.)  A  tumor  in  the  throat,  being  a  niorbia 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland.     Dtinglison. 

BR6N-CH6PH'Q-.\Y,  n.  [Gr.  Ppdyxof,  the  throat, 
or  windpipe,  and'ipufn,  voice.]  (Jled.)  A  thrill- 
ing sound  in  the  body,  detected  by  auscultation  ; 
resonance.  Dunglison. 

BR6N-CH0T'Q-MY,  n.  [Gr.  fipiyv^'  *h*  throat,  or 
windpipe,  and  TOjiti,  a  cutting.]  Act  of  cutting 
the  windpipe  ;  a  surgical  incision  into  the  larynx 
or  trachea.  Dunglison. 

BRdJf'enus,  n. ;  pi.  BROscHt.  p^w  L.,  from 
Gr.  fipdyxoi-]  (Anat.)  The  windpipe,  or  trachea. 
The  bronchia,  bronchier,  or  bronchi,  now  mean 
the  tw  "ubes  which  arise  from  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea,  and  carry  air  into  the  lungs. 

Dunglison. 

tBR6N0,  n.    A  sword.  —  See  Brand.     Spenser. 

BRfiN'TtRN,  n.  [Gr.  /Jporr.?,  thunder.]  (Greek 
Arch.)  Brazen  vessels  under  the  floor  of  a  thea- 
tre, to  be  used  for  imitating  thunder,  by  rolling 
stones  in  them.  '   H'eaie. 

BR6N'T(?-LfTE,  n.  [Gr.  ffpoyrf,  thunder,  and 
ilOof,  a  stone.]   The  thunder-stone.  Buchanan. 

BR0N-T6l'Q-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  Pparrii,  thunder,  and 
l&yof,  a  discourse.]  A  dissertation  upon  thun- 
der. l>yche. 

II  BRdNZE,  or  BBfiNZE  [brOni,  .S'.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. ; 
brSnx,  E.  Sm.  Wb. ;  brfins  or  hrtat.  K.  /?.],  n. 
[It.  bronso;  Sp.brome;  ¥t.  bronze.]  {('hem.) 
An  alloy  of  copper  with  eight  or  ten  per  cent, 
of  tin,  to  which  sometimes  a  little  fine  and  lead 
arc  added,  to  render  the  melted  mass  more  fluid, 
that  it  may  fill  all  the  parts  of  a  mould  more 
perfectly.  FatrhoU. 

y  BR6nzb,  r.  a.  [i.  bronxbo;  pp.  bkonzino^ 
bronzed.] 

1.  To  color,  harden,  or  make  appear  on  tba 
surface  like  bronze.  "  Coins  and  medals  may 
be  handsomely  bronzed."  L'n. 


MtEN,  SYR;    m6vE,  SQR,  pAN;    bClL,  BtJR,  rClE.— 9,  9,  ^.  j,  so/t ;  C,  B,  f,  g,  hard;   §   t*  a  ;   %  as  |x.  — THIS,  tfti*. 
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2.  To  cover  or  conceal,  as  with  the  color  of 
bronze. 


Art,  cursed  art,  wipes  off  the  indebted  blush 
From  Nature's  cheek,  and  bronzes  every  shame. 


Young. 


|]  BR6NZE'-P0W-D5R,  n.  A  metallic  powder  for 
communicating  a  bronze-like  color  to  objects 
on  which  it  is  spread.  Francis. 

U  BRONZ'ING,  n.  (Chem.)  The  art  of  giving  to 
objects  of  wood,  plaster,  &c.,  such  a  surface  as 
makes  them  appear  to  be  made  of  bronze.  Ure. 

||BR6NZ'lNG-L!a'UID(-nk'wid),w.  A  solution  of 
chloride  of  antimony  and  sulphate  of  copper, 
used  for  bronzing  gun-barrels,  &c.  lirande. 

II  BRONZ'ING-SALT,  n.  (Chem.)  Chloride  of  an- 
timony,—  which  is  mixed  with  olive  oil  and 
used  for  bronzing  gun-barrels  and  other  arms. 

[|  BRONZ'ITE,  n.  {Mm.)  A  variety  of  diallage  of 
a  bronze  color.  Brande. 

BROOCH  (brScli),  [brSch,  W.  J.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ; 
brScli,  S.  P.  F.  K.  C],  n.  [Fr.  broche.  See 
Broach.] 

1.  A  jewelled  ornament  fitted  with  a  clasp  or 
pin  to  fasten  a  dress.  "  Richly  suited,  just  like 
\.\ie  brooch."  —  See  Broach.  Shak. 

2.  (Paint.)  A  painting  all  of  one  color,  as 
an  India  ink  painting,  &c.  Francis. 

BROOCH  (brocli),  v.a.  To  adorn  as  with  a  brooch, 
or  with  jewels.  Shak. 

BROOD,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  bredan,  to  nourish ;  brod, 
a    brood ;    Dut.  braeden.]    [».    brooded  ;   pp. 

BROODING,    BROODED.] 

1.  To  be  in  a  state  to  develop  the  embryos  of 
new  life,  as  a  fowl  sitting  upon  eggs  in  order  to 
hatch  them  ;  to  sit  on  eggs. 

Here  Nature  spreads  her  fruitful  sweetness  round, 

Breathes  on  the  air,  and  broods  upon  the  ground.       Dryden, 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  care  and  watchfulness, 
as  a  mother  over  her  young. 

Their  joung  succession  all  their  cares  employ  ; 

They  breed,  they  brood.  Dryden. 

To  brood  over,  to  think  long  and  anxiously  iibout. 

BROOD,  V.  a.  To  cherish  with  care.  '•  See  how 
he  broods  the  boy."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

BROOD,  n.     [A.  S.  brod;  Dut.  broed.'] 

1.  Offspring;  progeny. 

Hence,  vain,  deluding  joys, 

Tlie  bruoU  of  Folly  without  father  bred.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  is  bred,  generated,  or  pro- 
duced. 

Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time.      Shak. 

3.  The  number  hatched  at  once ;  as,  "  A 
small  or  a  large  brood  of  chickens." 

4.  Act  of  brooding.  "  O'er  which  his  mel- 
ancholy sits  on  brood."    [r.]  Shak. 

5.  (Mining.)  A  heterogeneous  mixture. 

BROOD'JNG,  n.    The  act  of  cherishing.  Ash. 

BROOD'mArE,  n.    A  mare  for  breeding.    Booth. 

BROO'DY,  a.     Brooding;  inclined  to  bviod.  i?ay. 

II  BROOK  (bruk),  [bruk,  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  Irb. ;  brok, 
S.  W.  E.  Ja.  C.  K.],  n.  [Goth,  bruks;  A.  S. 
broc ;  Dut.  beek.l  A  stream  of  water  less  than 
a  river ;  a  rivulet.     "  An  inland  brook."  Shak. 

Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep.      Shak. 

Springs  make  little  rivulets,  and  these  united  form  brook*, 

which,  coming  forward  in  streams,  compose  great  rivers, 

which  run  into  the  sea.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Rivulets  rise  from  sprinas,  and,  flowing 
into  each  other,  make  brooks,  and  brooks,  rivers.  A 
torrent  is  a  very  rapidly  flowing  brook. 

BROOK  (brfik),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  brucan.']  \i.  BROOKED  ; 
"    "    '  0  endure 

Dryden 

II  t  BROOK  (brilk),  v.  n.    To  endure.  Sidney. 

II  BROOK'LgT  (bruk'Iet),  n.  A  little  brook.  Bulwer. 

i  brook; LIME  (bruk'llme)  n.  (Bot.)  An  aquatic, 
perennial  plant ;  a  sort  of  water  speedwell ; 
Veronica  beccabunga.  Loudon. 

II  BROOK'mInt  (brftk'mlnt),  n.  [A.  S.  brocmynt.] 
The  water-mint.  Johnson. 

II  BROOK'WEED,  n.  A  small  marsh  plant  with 
white  flowers  ;   Samolus  valerandi.        Loudon. 

I  BROOK'Y  (brflk'e),  a.  Abounding  with  brooks. 
"Lemst'er's  6rooAy  tract."  Dyer. 


pp.  BROOKING,  BROOKED.]   To  bear ;  to  endured 
'  Restraint  thoii  wilt  not  brook."  ~ 


Br66m,  [S,  W.  p.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wh.;  of- 
ten pronounced  br&ni],  n.     [A.  S.  brom.'] 

1.  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Spartium. 

Even  humble  broom  and  osiers  have  their  use.     Dryden. 

2.  An  instrument  to  sweep  with ;  a  besom ; 
—  so  named  from  being  frequently  made  of 
broom.  "  Broom  ...  to  sweep  the  dust."  Shak. 

BROOM,  V.  a.  (Naut.)  To  wash  or  clean  the  sides 
of  a  ship. — See  Bream.  Cole. 

Br66m'— CORN,  n.  A  species  of  plant ;  broom- 
grass  ;  Sorghum  vulgare.  It  is  of  several  vari- 
eties, resembles  maize,  and  is  cultivated  for 
the  seed,  and  for  its  spikes,  of  which  brooms 
are  made.  Farm.  Eticy. 

BROOM'-GRAss,  n.    See  Broom-corn, 

BROOM'— LAND,  n.  Land  that  bears  broom. 
"  Sheep  .  .  .  put  into  broom-lands."    Mortimer. 

BROOM'-RAPE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  which  ad- 
heres to  the  root  of  broom,  furze,  and  clover ; 
Orobanche  major.  Loudoti. 

Br66m'-STAff,  n.  The  handle  of  abroom.  Shak. 

BROOM'STiCK,  n.  The  handle  of  a  broom.  Swift. 

BROOM'y,  a.     1.  Full  of  broom.     "  If  land  grow 

mossy  or  broomy."  Mortimer. 

2.  Consisting  of  broom.  Swift. 

BROSE,  n.  A  Scotch  dish  made  by  pouring  boil- 
ing water  on  oatmeal.  Sir  IV,  Scott. 

BRds'T-Mi/JH,n.  [Gr. /Jjjwfl-i/i/of,  eatable.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  common  in  the 
West  Indies  and  South  Americft,  of  which  the 
bread-nut-tree  and  the  milk- wood-tree  are  spe- 
cies. Loudon. 

BROTH  (brawth  or  brSth)  [br8th,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
brawth,  S.  J.  K.  IVb.!,  n.  [A.  S.  broth;  bri- 
ican,  to  brew ;  Gael,  orot ;  It.  broda  or  brodo ; 
Sp.  brodio.J  Liquor  in  which  flesh  has  been 
boiled.    "  Their  broths  or  pottage."     Ilackluyt. 

BROTH'^L,  n.     [Fr.  bordel.]     A  house  for  lewd- 
ness ;  a  brothel-house.  Shak. 
BROTH'EL-HOUSE,  n.     A  brothel.         Dryden. 
BROTH'EL-LER,  n.  One  who  frequents  a  brotheh 

tBROTH'pL-RY,  n.  Whoredom :  — obscenity. 
"  Loathsome  brothelry ."  Bp.  Hall. 

BR6TH'?R  (briitfi'?r),  n. ;  pi.  brothers  and 
BRETHREN.  [Sans.  bhratri.—Goth.  brothar  ; 
A.  S.  brothor,  brother ;  Dut.  broeder ;  Gael. 
brathair  ;  Ger.  bruder ;  Dan.  §  Sw.  broder.'\ 

1.  A  male  who  is  related  to  another  person 
by  being  born  of  the  same  parents.  Locke. 

2.  One  closely  united  ;  a  member  of  the  same 
society  or  association  ;  an  associate. 

He  hath  every  month  a  new  sworn  brother,  Shak. 

3.  One  who  resembles  another  in  manners, 
or  in  mode  of  life. 

He  also  that  is  slothful  In  his  work  is  brother  to  him  that  is 
a  great  waster.  I'rov.  xviii.  9. 

4.  A  fellow-creature  ;  a  fellow-Christian. 

I  will  eat  no  more, .  . .  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend. 

1  Cor.  viii.  13. 

^®=  The  word  brothers  denotes  persons  of  tlio  same 
family,  the  word  brethren  persons  of  the  same  society  ; 
but  the  Litter  is  now  little  used,  except  in  tlieology  or 
in  the  solemn  style. 

BR6TH'f.R-9ER'MAN,  n.  A  brother  having  the 
same  father  and  mother ;  a  brother  of  the 
whole  or  full  blood.  Bumll. 

BROTH'^R-HOOD  (brutfi'er-hud),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  a  brother. 

Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur  ?         Shak. 

2.  An  association  for  any  purpose  ;  a  frater- 
nity. 

There  was  a  fVaternity  of  men-at-arms,  called  the  brother- 
hood of  St.  George.  Davies. 

3.  A  class  of  men  of  the  same  profession  or 
of  the  same  denomination.  "  The  brotherhood 
of  Christendom."  Burke. 

BR(')TH'5R-[N-LAw',  n.  The  husband  of  a  sis- 
ter, or  a  husband's,  or  a  wife's,  brother.  Booth. 

BR6th'5R-LESS,  a.    Without  a  brother.  Marvel. 

BROTH'^R-LIKE,  a.   Becoming  a  brother.  Shak. 

Br6th'?R-L|-NESS,  n.   State  of  being  brotherly. 

t  BR6TH'eR-L6VE,n.  Brotherly  affection.  SAaA:. 


eye. 


BR6th'5R-LY,  a.    Becoming  a  brother;  affec. 
tionate;  fraternal.     "  Brotherly  kmUness." 
Syn.  —  See  Fatherly. 

BR6th'5R-LY,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  abroth- 
er.     "  I  speak  but  brotherly  of  him."        Shak. 

BROTH'^R-TWiN,  n.    A  twin  brother.        Dyer. 

BROU-ETTE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  two- wheeled 
carriage,  drawn  by  hand.       Fleming  ^  Tibbins. 

BROUGH'AM  (br6'?m),   n.      A  small  wheel-car- 
riage. Ec.  Rev. 
BROUGHT  (brawt),  i.  &  p.  from  bring.  See  Bring. 

BRoW  (brbu),  n.     [Goth,  braw  ;  A.  S.  br(BW.'\ 

1.  The  prominent  hairy  ridge  over  the  ey« 

2.  The  forehead. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths.    Shak, 

3.  The  general  air  of  the  countenance. 

To  whom  thus  Satan,  with  contemptuous  tnow.     Milton, 

4.  The  edge  of  a  precipice,  hill,  or  any  high 
place ;  a  brink. 

Sees  other  hills  ascend 
Of  unknown,  joyless  to-o«).  Thomson. 

BRoW  (briju),  v.  a.  To  lie  circularly  around  and 
above ;  to  form  a  brow  to  ;  to  overlook,     [u.] 

Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  the  hilly  crofts 

That  brow  this  bottom  glade.  Milton. 

BRoW-ANT-LjpR,  n.  The  first  shoot  on  a  deer's 
head.  Smart. 

BRoWbeAT,  v.  a.  [i.  BROWBEAT ;  pp.  brow- 
beating, BROWBEATEN.]  To  depress  with  se- 
vere, stern,  or  haughty  looks  ;  to  treat  inso- 
lently ;  to  intimidate.  "  Cottnt  Tariff  endeav- 
ored to  browbeat  the  plaintiff."  Addison. 

BRoWbeAT-ING,  n.  Act  of  depressing  by  stern 
or  lofty  looks.  "  The  imperious  browbeatings 
of  great  men."  U Estrange. 

BROW'-BOUND,  a.  Having  the  brow  covered; 
crowned.     "  Brow-bound  with  the  oak."  Shak. 

BRoWl^SS,  a.  Without  a  brow  :  —  without 
shame.     "  Browless  heretic."  L.  Addison. 

BRoWn,  a.  [A.  S.  brun ;  byrnan,  to  burn  ;  Ger. 
brennen ;  It.  S;  Sp.  brtmo  ;  Fr.  JrMw.]  Dusky  ; 
dark  ;  dun  ;  inclining  to  red  and  black  ;  of  the 
color  of  something  burned. 

BRoWN,  n.  Color  resulting  from  red,  black,  and 
yellow.  P.  Cyc. 

BROWN,    v.    a.      [i.   BROWNED  ;    pp.    BROWNING, 

BROWNED.]     To  make  brown.  Weak. 

BRoWn,  v.  n.     To  become  brown.  Weak. 

BR0\^N'BILL,  n.  The  ancient  weapon  of  the 
English  foot-soldier.  Ihidibras, 

BROVVn'-COAL,  n.  1.  An  imperfect  kind  of  coal 
that  burns  with  a  bituminous  odor,  resembling 
that  of  peat ;  —  sometimes  called,  from  its  lig- 
neous structure,  bituminous  wood.  Brande. 
2.  {Gcol.)  A  fresh  water  formation  of  the  ter- 
tiary series.  Lyell. 

BRoWn'-GULL,  -n.  A  voracious  bird  ;  —  called 
also  Cornish  gannet.  Booth. 

BR'6wJ<f'IE,  n.  [Scottish.]  A  harmless  spirt* 
formerly  supposed  to  haunt  old  houses.  "The 
brownie  was  meagre,  shaggy,  and  wild."  Scott. 

BROVVN'ING,n.   (Chem.)  1.  The  process  by  which 

a  brown  color  is  given  to  articles  of  iron,  and 

by  which  they  are  protected  from  rust.         Ure. 

2.  A  preparation  of  sugar,  port-wine,  spices, 

&c.,  for  coloring  and  flavoring  meat,  &c.  Hoblyn. 

BRoWN'JSH,  a.     Somewhat  brown.     Woodward. 

BRoWn'I^M,  n.  The  tenets  of  the  Brownists. 
"  Brownism  and  Anabaptism."  Milton. 

BRoWn'IST,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Rob- 
ert Brown,  a  noted  dissenter  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  maintained  that  any  body 
of  Christians,  united  under  a  pastor,  constitutes 
a  church ;  an  Independent.  Brande. 

The  word  Puritan  seems  to  be  quashed,  and  all  that  here- 
tofore were  counted  such  are  now  Brownists.  Mdton. 

BRoWN'NfSS,  n.  Quality  of  being  bro^vn.  Sidney. 

BRoWn'-RUST,  n.  A  disease  of  wheat  in  which 
a  bro^vn  powder  is  substituted  for  the  farina  of 
the  grain.  Craig. 

BRoWN-SPAR,  n.     (Min.)  A  compound  of  car- 
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bonic  acid  and  protoxide  of  iron,  often  contain- 
ing oxides  of  other  metals  in  small  Quantities  ; 
spathose  iron  ;  —  one  of  the  most  valuable  ores 
of  iron,  as  it  attords  steel  with  great  facility.  It 
was  for  this  reason  called  steel-ore  by  the  older 
mineralogists.  Ure. 

OROWN-STOCT,  n.    A  superior  kind  of  porter. 

lUUivV'N-STOu'Y,  n.  Absorption  of  the  mind  in 
gloomy  and  listless  meditation  ;  pensive  mus- 
mg.    "  Drowsiness  and  brown-studies."  Norris. 

nnovVN'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  [A.  S.  brunetpyrt.'] 
The  figwort ;  Scrophtilaria  nodosa.  Todd. 

t  BROVViN'y,  a.    Somewhat  brown.  Shak. 

Bno\V'-P6ST,  n.   {Carp.)  A  cross  beam.  Weale. 

BRoU'if  K  (hriiftz)  [brbfiz,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sw.],  v.  a.  [Gr. 

0iiipii(rKU},  0puaoijat,  to  eat,  to  gnaw  ;  It.  bruscare ; 

Fr.  hrotiter.]     [i.  buowseu  ;   pp.  bkowsino, 

BKOWSEi).]  To  nibble ;  to  feed  upon,  as  shrubs. 

I^ike  the  atair,  when  snow  the  pasture  ihcets, 

Th«  barks  of  tree*  thou  browsetlsi.  Shak. 

BRO\V:JE,  t'.  n.  To  feed  on  shrubs.  "  Browsing 
on  herbage,  like  cattle."  Arbuthnot. 

BROVV^R  (briiQz),  n.  Tender  branches  or  shrubs. 
«•  Shrubby  brotose."  Philips. 

BROVV^'gR,  n.    One  that  browses.       Phil.  Mag. 

BROVVsE'WOOD  (-wOd),  w.  Brushwood  or  twigs 
on  which  animals  feed.  Booth. 

t  BRoVV'SiCK,  a.    Dejected.  Suckling. 

BROVV^'JNG,  n.  Tender  branches  or  shrubs ; 
browse.    "  Browsings  for  the  deer."       Howell. 

BRU'CE-Jl,tt.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs 
found  in  Abyssinia  and  the  East  Indies  ;  —  so 
named  from  Bruce,  the  traveller.  Loudon. 

BRU'CHUS,  n.;  pi.  Jijtt'finf.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
PpouKOi.]  {Etit.)  A  genus  of  small  coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  weevil  tribe,  the  females  of 
which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  germ  of  the  pea 
and  other  leguminous  plants.  The  holes  often 
observed  in  i)eas  are  those  made  by  the  mature 
insect  in  effecting  its  escape.  Brande. 

BR0'C|-A  (brd'slie-gi),  n.  (Ckem.)  A  vegetable 
alkali,  first  discovered  in  the  bark  of  the  false 
angustura,  which  is  the  bark  of  the  Strychnos 
nux-vomica,  and  not,  as  was  supposed  when  its 
name  was  given  to  it,  of  the  Brucea  anti-dys- 
enterica.  It  acts  on  the  human  system  as  a 
violent  poison,  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
strychnia,  but  more  gently.  P.  Cyc. 

BrO'CINE,  n.    Same  as  BiiuciA.  P.  Cyc. 

BR(5'CITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrate  of  magnesia,  a 
mineral  of  a  pale  brown  color.  Dana. 

BrO'JN,  n.    A  cant  term  for  a  bear.  Pope. 

BROi^E  (hruz),  V.  a.     [A.  S.  brysan.—Yr.briser.'] 

[i.    lUtl  ISEl)  ;    pp.    ItKlISINO,    BUUISED.l         To 

crush,  mangle,  or  injure  by  a  heavy  blow  or 
a  fall ;  to  break  ;  to  contuse  ;  to  squeeze. 

They  beat  their  breaots  with  many  a  bruising  blow.    Dryden. 

BRdlijE,  n.  A  hurt  with  something  blunt  and 
heavy ;  a  contusion.  "  Waked  by  nicrht  with 
bruise  or  bloody  wound."  Drayton. 

BRf!l!jED  (hrilzd  or  br(Jz'?d),  p.  a.  Mangled  or 
crushed  by  a  blow.     "  Bruised  reed."    Isa.  xlii. 

BRlll^'gR,  «.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  bruises. 

2.  A  boxer  ;  a  bully.     [Low.]  Johnson. 

3.  (Meek.)  A  tool  for  grinding  the  glasses  of 
telescopes.  Chambers. 

OROliJE'WORT  (briiz'wUrt),  n.  A  perennial  plant ; 
soapwort ;  Saponaria  officinalis.  Johnson. 

BrOisj'INO,  n.  The  act  of  crushing,  contusing, 
or  injuring,  by  a  blow.  Maunder. 

BRCit  (brdi)  [brdt,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  R.  ;  bnl'it, 
Sm.],  n.  [Goth.  brui.—Qael.  brutd.—Yr.  bruit.] 
Rumor ;  report.  Shak. 

BROrr  (brdt),  V.  a.  [t.  brtited  ;  pp.  BRfiTlNO, 
BKiiTKi).]    To  report ;  to  noise  abroad.  Shak. 

BRf;i/Y(;-MENT,  or  BRf'L'Zip-MftNT,  n.  A 
brawl ;  a  quarrel.    [Scot,  and  N.  of  Eng.]  Scott. 

RRft'MAL,  rt.  [L.  brumalis;  bruma,  winter;  It. 
brumale ;  Fr.  brumal.^  Belonging  to  the  winter ; 
wintry.  "  The  brumal  solstice."  Sir  T.  Broicne. 


BRU-MA'U-Jf,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Ancient  feasts  of 
Bacchus,  held  in  March  and  December.    Crabb. 

BRCme,  n.  [Sp.  bruma ;  Fr.  brume.']  Mist ;  fog ; 
vapor,     [u.]  Smart. 

BRUN,  BRAN,   BROWN,  BOURN,  BURN.     [A.  S. 

bume.']     A  river  or  brook.  Gtbson. 

BRO-NftTTE'  ^brd-nit'),  M.  [Fr.  brunette;  brun, 
brown.]  A  girl  or  woman  with  a  brown  or  dark 
complexion.  Addison. 

BRON'IQN  (bran'yun),  n.  [Vr.brugnon.]  A  fruit 
resembling  both  a  plum  and  a  peach ;  a  necta- 
rine. Trevoux. 

BR0-N6'NI-AN,  a.  1.  Relatingto  Brunonianism, 
a  theory  of  medicine  (so  named  from  its  foun- 
der, John  Brown),  according  to  which  no  change 
can  take  place  in  the  excitable  powers  without 
previous  excitement.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

2.  Of  brown  or  brunette  color.  Knig/U. 

BRUN8'W|CK-GREEN,  n.  Basic  chloride  or  sub- 
muriate  of  copper,  prepared  by  acting  on  cop- 
per with  muriatic  acid  or  with  sal-ammoniac.  A 
pigment  of  the  same  name  is  also  formed  of  the 
carbonate  of  copper  mixed  with  a  calcareous 
earth.  FairhoU. 

BRUNT,  M.  [Bruned,  brund,  brunt,  i.  e.  burnt. 
Richardson.  Dut.  brand ;  Dan.  brynde,  a  burn- 
ing.] 

1.  The  heat  or  violence  of  an  onset  or  a  con- 
test ;  shock ;  violence. 

The  brunt  of  the  battle  is  the  heat  of  the  battle,  where  it 
burns  the  most  fiercely.  Tniich. 

2.  A  sudden  effort.  "  A  brunt  of  holiness 
and  away."  Bp.  Hall. 

BRUSH,  n.  [It.  Ss  Sp.  brusca;  Fr.  brosse.—Yl. 
brouche ;  Ger.  bilrste.'] 

1.  An  instrument  to  clean  or  rub  clothes,  &c., 
generally  made  of  bristles.  Johnson. 

2.  A  pencil  of  hair  used  hj  painters.  Moxon. 

3.  A  rude  assault ;  a  skirmish ;  a  contest. 
"  The  brushes  of  the  war."  Shak. 

4.  A  collection  of  twigs  or  bushes  ;  a  thicket. 
"  Out  of  the  thickest  brush."  Spenser. 

Electrical  brush,  the  brush-shaped  appearance  of 
electrical  light  issuinR  from  |Niiiitcd  bodies  that  are 
highly  charged  with  positive  electricity. 

BROSH,  v.  a.  [i.  BBCSHED  ;  pp.  BBVSHLNO, 
BllUSHEI).] 

1.  To  clean,  sweep,  or  rub  with  a  brush;  as, 
"  To  brush  a  floor  " ;  "To  bru^h  a  hat." 

2.  To  hit  or  touch  lightly  on  the  surface,  as 
with  a  brush. 

Nimbly  we  brushed  the  level  brine.  WotIoh. 

3.  To  move  with  a  light  touch,  as  a  brush. 

A  thousand  nights  have  bruxhed  their  balmy  wings 

Over  these  eyes.  Dryden. 

4.  To  carry  off  or  remove,  as  with  a  brush. 

And  from  the  boughs  brudi  off  the  evil  dew.         Uillun. 
To  brush  up,  to  paint  or  make  clean  with  a  brush. 

BRUSH,  V.  n.  1.  To  move  with  haste ;  to  pass 
rapidly. 

Yet  off  they  frmsAerf,  both  ft)Ot  and  horse.  J'rior. 

2.  To  fiy  over ;  to  skim  lightly. 

Awakes  the  sleepy  vigor  of  the  soul. 

And  bruiihing  o'er  adds  motion  to  the  pool.       Drytlen. 

BROsH'^R,  n.     One  who  brushes.  Bacon. 

BRUSH'gT,  n.    See  Busket.  Todd. 

BRtJSH'J-NftSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  brushy  ; 
roughness ;  shagginess.  H.  More. 

BROsh'JNG,  n.    The  act  of  rubbing  or  sweeping. 

BROsu'LTkE,  a.     Resembling  a  brush.     Jodrell. 

BRUSH'-MAK-pR,  n.    One  who  makes  brushes. 

BRUSH'-WHEEL,  n.  (Mech.) 
One  of  the  wheels  that  in  light 
machinerv  turn  each  other  by 
means  oi  bristles  or  brushes 
fixed  to  their  circumference, 
or  by  the  friction  alone  of  the  end  grain  of  wood, 
leatlier,  &c.,  the  two  wheels  being  pressed  to- 
gether to  increase  the  friction.  Bigelotc. 

BRf^sn'WOOD  (-wfld),  n.     1.  Rough,  low,  close 

thickets ;  shrubs.  Johnson. 

2.  Small  limbs  or  twigs  fit  for  fuel.    Dryden. 

BRflSH'Y,  a.  Rough  or  shagg)',  like  a  brush. 
"  The  brushy  substance  of  tne  nerve."     Boyle. 


BRDsk.  a.  [It.  4r  Sp.  Imueo ;  Fr.  bnuque.']  Rude 
rough ;  hasty.    "  A  bnuk  welcome."     lVotton_ 

BROs'S^L^-flPROOTH.n. />^  (Hot.)  Avarietvof 
Brauira  oleracea,  or  common  cabbage.  Loudon. 

t  BRfJS'TLE  (bras'.l),  r.  m.  [A.  H.  hra*tlian  ;  Ger. 
prasseln.]     To  crackle  ;  to  rustle.  Gowrr. 

tBRCr,  or  BROTTE,  ».  n.  [?t.  brouter.]  To 
browse.  Evelyn. 

BRO'TjI,  n.  [L.  brutuM,  heavr,  stupid.]  (Zor,L) 
The  second  order  of  mammalia  in  the  Linnvui 
system,  comprising  those  animaU  that  have  no 
front  teeth  in  cither  iaw,  as  the  elephant,  wal- 
rus, ant-eater,  armadillo,  fte.   Van  Der  Hoeven, 

BRO'TAL,  a.    [L.brutua;  It.  brutaU ;  Fr.  brutal.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  brute  ;  animal. 

To  me,  >n  fHrndly  crown  attore  the  rest 
Ofbruta/kind.  Miltom. 

2.  Like   that   which   characterizes  a  brute; 
brutish  ;  savage ;  cruel ;  as,  "  Brutal  passions." 

8yn.  —  See  Cruel. 

BRC'TAL-I^M,  n.    Brutality.  Be.  Ret. 

BRO-TAl'I-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  brutal ;  saT. 
ageness  ;  inliumanity  ;  crueltr.  "  Courage  in 
an  ill-bred  man  has  the  air  of  brutality."  Locke. 

BrO-TAL-I-ZA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  bruUlizing, 
or  making  brutal,     [r.]  Kc.  Rev. 

BRO'TAI^IZE,  V.n.  [l.  BRITAIIZED  ; /ip.  BRr- 
TALiziNO,  BRi'TAMZEii.]  To  grow  or  become 
brutal.  "  He  brutalized  with  them  in  their 
habits  and  manners."  Addison. 

BRO'TAL-IZE,  r.  a.    To  make  brutal.     Cowper. 

BRC'TAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  brutal  manner. 

BROte,  a.  [L.  brutus,  heavy,  blunt,  without 
feeling  ;  Sp.  bruto  ;  Fr.  frrw/.J 

1.  Senseless  ;  unconscious ;  dull ;  stupid. 
Not  walking  statue*  of  ctaj-.  not  the  sons  of  bntt  earth. 

2.  Destitute  of  reason  ;  irrational ;  as,  "  We 
cannot  teach  brute  animals."  Reed. 

3.  In  common  with  beasts ;  bestial ;  savage. 

lirule  violence  and  proud,  tyrannic  power.        MtUom. 

4.  Without  sensibility  ;  rough  ;  rude ;  unciv- 
ilized. 


The  brute  philocopher,  who  ne'er  has  proved 
The  juy  ot  loving  or  of  iM-ing  loved. 


Fop*- 


BRf  TE,  n.     [It.  ^  Sp.  6rt//o  ;  Fr.  brute.] 

1.  An  irrational  animal ;  any  animal  except 
man,  but  commonly  used  for  one  of  the  larger 
animals ;  a  beast. 

Heaven  fW>m  all  creature*  hide*  the  book  of  fate. 

From  brvlcr  what  men,  Irani  men  vluil  siiirilt  know.  Pope. 

2.  A  savage ;  a  brutal  man. 
Syn. —  See  Animal.,  Beast. 

t  BRCTE,  r.  a.  To  report.  — See  Bntir.  Knollrt. 

tBRCTE'LY,  <k/.     In  a  rough  manner.      Milton. 

t  BRCtE'N^SS  (brdt'nfs),  n.    Brutality.  Spenser. 

BR0'T|-FY,  v.  a.     [i.  rritifikd;  ^.  britify- 
INC,  BUI  TIFIEU.]     To  make  brutish  or  brutal. 

Drunkenness  t>r«/(/(«s  even  the  bravr*t  spirits.    FtllhamL. 

BRCt'ISH,  a.     1.  Like  a  brute  ;  beastly ;  bestinl ; 
brutal.     "  Rrtttish  forms."  Milton. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  brute;  stupid; 
gross ;  carnal ;  uncivilized ;  barbarous  ;  sav- 
age ;  as,  "  Brutish  men." 

BR(jT'|SH-LY,  ad.    In  a  brutish  manner;   sav- 
agely ;  irrationally.  South. 

BRCT'ISH-Nftss,  n.  The  quality  ofbeing  brutish. 
"  Not  true  valor,  but  brutishness."  Spratt. 

BROT'I^M,  «.  The  quality  of  a  brute,  [k.]  Booth. 
t  BRfiT'IST,  n.     A  brutish  person.  Raster. 

t  BRCt'TINO,  m.  [Fr.  6roM/rr,  to  browse.]  Brows- 
ing.    "  The  bnUtings  of  the  deer."  Evelyn. 

BRU'TUM    F(H.'MF.Jf.   n.      [L.]      A    harmless 
thunderbolt :  —  a  loud  but  inefTcctual  menace. 

BR  Y-d'A'l-.l,  n.     [I..,  from  Gr.  /V***""  J  fifii-t  to 
push,  — in  allusion  to  its  growth.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  twining  plants;  bryony, 
or  wild  hop.  Ixtudon. 

2.  The  principle  extracted  from  bryony  ;  brv- 
onine.  Brande. 


.MiEN,  sYR;    m6vE,  NOR,  86n  ;    bOlL,  BOR,  rOlE;   9,  9,  ^,  t,  soft;  C,  6,  j,  g,  hard;  §  o#  « ,•   ^  as  jx.— THIS,  this. 
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BRY'O-NINE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  bitter  and  poisonous 
principle  extracted  from  Bryonia  alba.  Brande. 

BUV'O-NY,  n.  [Gr.  PpviDvia  ;  L.  bryonia.]  {Bot.)  A 
geniis  of  wild,  climbing  plants ;  Bryonia.  Loudon. 

BRY-O-zb'^,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ^pbov,  moss,  and  ifiov, 
an  animal.]  (Zo/jl.)  Zoophytes  which  are  mol- 
luscous in  their  organization  ;  polyzoa.    Baird. 

BRY-Q-ZO'AN,  n.     {Zool.)  One  of  the  bryozoa. 

BUB,  n.   An  old  cant  word  for  strong  malt  liquor. 

He  loves  cheap  port  and  double  fruft.  Prior. 

t  BUB,  V.  a.    To  throw  out  in  bubbles.    SackviUe. 
BUB'BLE  (bub'bl),  n.     [Dut.  bobbel.] 

1.  A  water  bladder  ;  a  vesicle  filled  with  air. 

And  now  a  babbie  burst,  and  now  a  world.  J'ojie. 

2.  Any  thing  empty  as  a  bxibble,  or  of  more 
show  than  substance  ;  a  false  show  ;  a  trifle. 

Honor  but  an  empty  bubble.  Dryden. 

3.  A  delusive  or  fraudulent  scheme  ;  a  hoax  ; 
as,  "  The  South-Sea  bubble." 

4.  The  person  cheated ;  a  cully.    Arbuthnot. 

BUB'BLE  (bub'bl),  tJ.n.  [Dut.  SoMefew.]  [i.  bub- 
bled ;  pp.  BUBBLING,  BUBBLED.] 

1.  To  rise  in  bubbles. 

Like  boiling  liquor  in  a  seething  pot, 

That  fuincth,  swelleth  high,  and  btibbleth  fast    Fairfax. 

2.  To  run  with  a  gentle  noise.  Dryden. 

BOb'BLE,  ».  a.    To  cheat ;  to  defraud.    Addison. 

BUB'BL^R,  w.  ,1.  That  which  bubbles  :  — he  who 
bubbles ;  a  cheat.  "  Jews,  jobbers,  and  b%ib- 
blers."  I>igby. 

2.  (Ich.)  A  kind  of  fish  found  in  the  Ohio. 

BUB'BL|NG,  n.    The  act  of  rising  in  bubbles. 

BUB'BLjNG,/>.  a.  Rising  in  bubbles  : — flowing 
with  a  gentle  noise. 

BfJB'BLY,  a.  Consisting,  or  full,  of  bubbles. 
"This  bubbly  spume."  Nashe. 

BUB'BY,  n.  A  woman's  breast.  [Low.]  Arbuthnot. 

BU'BO,  n.  ;  pi.  bO'boe?.     [L.,  from  Gr.  /?ou/?(iv.] 

1.  (Anat.)  The  groin.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  tumor  in  the  groin  or  axilla.  Dunglison. 

BU'BO,  n.     [L.]     {Ornith.)  The  horned  owl. 

BU-BO-m'JV.M,  n.  [Mod. 
L.,  from  L. '  bubo,  the 
horned  owl.]  {Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of  birds  of 
the  order  Accipitres  and 
family  Strigidce ;  horned 
owls.  Gray, 

BU'BON,  n.  {Gr. Pov06viov, 
a   plant    formerly    sup-  Bubomaxlmus. 

posed  to  cure  swellings  in  the  groin.]     {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants.  Loudon. 

BU-B6n'0-CELE  [bu-b5n'o-sel,  W.  Ja.  K. ;  bu'bo- 
no-s5l,  Sm.  R.l,  n.  [Gr.  /?ou)3(5v,  the  groin,  and 
Kt'ii-ri,  a  tumor.]  {Med.)  A  rupture  or  hernia  in 
the  groin.  Dunglison. 

t  BU'BUK-LE  (bu'buk-kl),  n.  A  red  pimple.  Shak. 

BUCCAL,  n.    [L.  bucca,  the  cheek.]    (^Anat.)  Be- 
longing to  the  cheek  or  to  the  mouth.  Dunglison. 
Buccal  artery,  a  branch  of  tlie  internal  maxillary 
artery. 

BUC'CAN,  n.  [Fr.  fioMcaw.]  A  grating  or  hurdle 
made  of  sticks.  W.  Ency. 

BOc'CAN,  v.  a.  [*".  bucanned;  />p.  bucanning, 
BUCANNED.]  To  cut  into  long  pieces,  salt,  and 
smoke  on  a  buccan,  as  beef;  —  a  mode  said  to 
have  been  practised  by  the  buccaneers.  W.  Ency. 

Bf;C-CA-NEER',  n.  [Fr.  boucanier.'j  A  pirate ;  — 
particularly  one  of  the  class  of  pirates  that  for- 
merly infested  the  West  Indies  and  South  Amer- 
ica, in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.         Brande. 

BUC-CA-NEER',  v.  n.  To  act  the  part  of  a  pirate 
or  sea-robber.  Qu.  Rev. 

BUC-CA-NEER'ING,  n.  The  employment  of  buc- 
caneers. 

BUjC-CgL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  buccella,  a  mouthful.] 
A  division  into  large  pieces.  Harris. 

BU-CE-r6t'I-DM,  n.  [Mod.  L.,  from  Gr.  i3oB{, 
an  ox,  and  iciftaq,  a  horn.]  {Ornith.)  A  family 
of  conirostral  birds  of  the  order  Passeres,  in- 
cluding the  single  sub-family  Bucerotinee.  Gray. 
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BU-CK-RO- Tl'JV^,  n.  [Mod. 
L.,  from  Gr.  /^oSj,  an  ox,  and 
Ktpan,  a  horn.]  {Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres  and  family 
Bucerotidte ;  horn-bills. 

B&e'(^I-J\rj9,n.    [L.]     1.  An      Enryceros  PrevostU. 
ancient   military  musical  instrument,  crooked 
like  a  horn.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  herdsman's  horn.  Hamilton. 

BtJ€'9l-NAL,  a.     1.  Sounding  like  a  horn   or 

trumpet.  Ch.  Ob. 

2.  Trumpet-shaped.  Craig. 

BU€-gi-NAL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  a  trumpet ; 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  Ch.  Ob. 

Bi/€-(^T-JvJt '  TOR,  n.  [L.,  a  trumpeter ;  buccimim, 
a  trumpet.]  {Anat.)  A  muscle  of  the  cheek, 
especially  called  into  action  in  blowing  a  trum- 
pet, or  other  wind  instrument ;  the  trumpeter's 
muscle.  Brande. 

BUjE'91-NITE,  n.    A  fossil  buccinum.  Buchanan. 

Btye'qi-^rirM,  n.  [L.,  a  trumpet.']  {Zool.)  A 
genus  of  univalve  shells  ;  the  whelk.  Hamilton. 

Bt/C'CO,  n.  [L.  bucca,  a  cheek.]  {Ornith.)  A 
genus  of  birds  called  barbets.  Brande. 

Bi/c-cg-jvi  'jr.M,  M.[Mod. 

L.,  from  L.  bucca,  a 
cheek.]  {Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  fissirostral 
birds  of  the  order  Pas- 
seres, and  family  Alcedi- 
nidee ;  puff-birds.  Gray. 

B ire 'CU-L4,  n.  [L.  dim.  of 
6«<eea,  a  mouth.]  {Atiat.) 
The  fleshy  part  under  the  chin.  Hoblyn. 

BU-CEN'TAUR,  or  BU'CtlN-TAUR  [bu-sgn'tar,  K. 
CI.  Wb. ;  bu 'sen-tar,  Sm. ;  bu-sen-tar',  Brande], 
n.  [Gr.  (iovi,  an  ox,  and  KevTa{jpo(,  a  centaur ; 
It.  bucentoro.] 

1.  A  mythological  monster,  half  man,  half  ox. 

2.  A  state  galley  of  the  Doge  of  Venice.  P.  Cyc. 

BU'cp-ROS,  71.  [Gr.  0ovg,  an  ox,  and  Kipas,  a 
horn.]  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  having  large 
mandibles  ;  the  horn-bill.  Brande. 

BUCH'OLZ-ITE,  n.     {Min.)  A  mineral  composed 

of  silica  and  alumina.  Dana. 

BU'€HU,  n.    An  African  plant  used  in  medicine. 

BUCK,  n.  [Ger.  bduche ;  It.  bucato,  washing  with 
lye  ;  Sp.  ougada.] 

1.  Lye  in  which  cloths  are  soaked  in  bleach- 
ing ;  —  liquor  in  which  clothes  are  washed.  Shak. 

2.  Clothes  soaked  in  lye.  Shak. 
BUCK,  n.      [A.  S.  bucca,  or  buc  ;  Dut.  bok  ;  Ger. 

bock.  —  Gael,  boc  ;  W.  bwch.  —  Fr.  bouc] 

1.  The  male  of  the  fallow  deer,  of  the  rabbit, 
hare,  goat,  &c. 

2.  A  cant  term  for  a  gay  or  dashing  fellow ; 
a  beau.     "  Bucks  and  bloods."  T.  Warton. 

3.  A  frame  used  for  sawing  wood ;    a  saw- 
horse.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

BUCK,  V.  a.  1.  To  wash  or  soak  in  lye.  [r.]  Shak. 
2.  {Mining.)  To  break  copper  ore  or  lead  ore 
by  the  hand.  Weale. 

BUCK,  V.  n.    To  copulate,  as  bucks  and  does. 

BtrCK'.a,  n.  {Med.)  A  strong-smelling  leaf  im- 
ported from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  used 
as  an  antispasmodic.  Brande, 

BtfCK'-BAs-KST,  n.  A  basket  for  carrying  clothes 
to  the  wash.  Shak. 

BUCK'-BEAN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  sort  of  trefoil ;  bog- 
bean  ;  Menyanthes  trifoliata.  Loudon. 

Bt;CK'5R,  w.    (Mmw^'.)  A  bruiser  of  ore.  Weale. 

BUCK'gT,  n.  [A.  S.  buc;  Dut.  bak,  a  wooden 
bowl ;  Sw.  buk  ;  Fr.  baquet.] 

1.  A  vessel  in  which  water  is  drawn  or  carried. 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 

The  moss-covered  bucket,  which  hung  in  the  well.  WoodworUu 

2.  {Mill-work.)  A  cavity  for  water  in  a  water- 
wheel. 

BUCK.'?T-F<)l,  h.    As  much  as  a  bucket  holds. 

BUCK'5T-vAlve,  n.  A  round  valve  employed 
in  the  air-pump  of  a  steam-engine.         Ogilvie. 


BtJCK'5T-Y,  n.  [Corrupted  from  buckirhcai.'] 
Paste  used  by  weavers  to  dress  webs.  Buchanan. 

BUCK'EYE  (buk'l),  n.  1.  An  American  forest  tree. 
2.  A  citizen  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  [Cant.]  Flint. 

bOcK'— EYED,  a.  Having  bad  and  specked  eyes; 
—  a  teriu  used  among  horse-dealers.         Craig. 

BUCK'ING,  n.  1.  The  process  of  soaking  in  lye. 
2.  The  process  of  breaking  up  ore.      Clarke. 

BUCK'ING-IR'ON  (i'urn),  n.  A  tool  for  pulver- 
izing ore.  IVeale. 

BUCK'JNG-PLATE,  n.  An  iron  plate  to  break 
ore  on.  Clarke. 

BtJCK'ING-ST66L,  n.  A  washing  block.  Gayton. 

BUCK'ISH,  a.  Like  a  buck;  rudely  gay;  fop- 
pish ;  vaporing ;  boastful ;  vile.  Grose. 

BUCK'i^M,  n.  The  quality  of  a  buck ;  rudeness ; 
foppery,     [k.]  Smart. 

BUCK'LAND-Tte,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  epi- 
dote,  consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  oxides  of 
iron,  and  lime.  Dana. 

BUCKLE  (buk'kl),  n.  1.  [Ger.  buckel.—Gae\. 
bacall. — Fr.  boucle.]  An  instrument,  made  of 
metal,  for  fastening  dress,  harness,  &c. 

2.  [Sp.  bude.]  A  curl  of  hair,  or  the  state  of 
the  hair  crisped  and  curled. 

That  live-long  wig,  which  Gorgon's  self  might  own. 
Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stone.  Pope. 

BUCKLE,  V.  a.  [t.  BUCKLED  ;  pp.  buckling, 
buckled.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  buckle  ;  as,  "  To  buckle 
a  strap." 

2.  To  prepare  to  do  any  thing.     "  The  Sara- 
cen .  .  .  soon  him  buckled  to  the  field."  Spenser. 

3.  To   ioin   in   battle.     "  The  foot  .  .  .  were 
buckled  with  them  in  front."  Hay  ward, 

4.  To  curl,  as  a  wig.  Johnson, 

BUCKLE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  bugan;  Dut.  buigcn,  to 
bend.]     To  bend ;  to  bow. 

The  wretch,  whose  fever-weakened  joints, 

Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life.  ShaJ:, 

To  buckle  to,  to  apply  to. —  To  buckle  with,  to  en- 
gage  with. 

BUCK'LfR,  n.  [W.  bwccled;  Ir.  buicleir.—Ti, 
bouclier.]  A  shield  for  the  arm  ;  a  piece  of  ar- 
mor anciently  used  in  war.  Dryden, 

t  B&CK'LfR,  V.  a.  To  defend.  "  I'll  buckler  thee 
against  a  million."  Shak, 

BUCK'L^R-HEAD'^D,  a.  Having  a  head  like  a 
buckler.  Lyell. 

BUCK'L^R-THORN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  having 
roundish,  buckler-shaped  seed-vessels ;  Christ's- 
thorn  ;  Paliurus  australis.  Johnson, 

BUCK'MAST,  n.  The  fruit  or  mast  of  the  beech- 
tree.  Johnson, 

BiJCK'RA,  n.  [In  the  language  of  the  Calabar 
Coast,  a  demon,  a  powerful  and  superior  being.] 
A  white  man  ;  —  a  term  applied  to  white  men  by 
the  blacks  of  the  African  coast,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Southern  States  of  America.    Bartlett. 

BUCK'RAM,  n.  [It.  bucherame ;  Fr.  bougran.] 
Strong,  stiffened,  linen  cloth.  Shak, 

BUCK'RAM,  V,  a.  To  make  stiff;  to  form  like 
buckram.  Warton, 

BUCK'RAM,  a.  Stiff;  precise;  formal.  "Buck- 
ram scribe."  Beau.  Sg  Fl, 

BUCK'RAM^,  n.     Wild  garlic.  Johnson, 

BUCKS'HORN,  n.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  herba- 
ceous plant ;  Lobelia  coronopifolia.      Loudon. 

BtJCKS'HORN-PLAN'TAIN,  n.  An  annual  plant ; 
wart-cress  ;  Plantago  coronopus.  Miller. 

BUCK'SKIN,  n.     1.  The  skin  of  a  buck. 

2.  A  cant  term  for  a  native  of  Virginia  or 

of  Maryland.  Boucher- 

bCtcK'SKIn,  a.     Made  of  the  skin  of  a  buck. 

"  Buckskin  breeches."  Tatter. 

BUCK'STAlL,  n.    A  net  to  catch  deer.      Huloet. 

BUCK'THORN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  which  bears  a 
purging  or  cathartic  berry  ;  Rhamnus  catharti- 
cus.  IMmglison, 

BUCK'-WASH-ING  (-wBsh'jng),  n.  The  act  of 
washing  linen,  &c.  Shak. 
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BUCKWHEAT 

BOcK'WHEAT  (bBk'hwat),  n.  [Corruption  of 
beechwheat.]    [I)iit.  boekweit ;  Ger.  btu-htoeizen.'] 

1,  A  well-known  agricultural  plant ;  I'olijfjo- 
nttmfayopyrum.  Loudon. 

2.  A  kind  of  grain  produced  by  VolyuoHum 
faijopyrum,  and  used  as  food.  Brande, 

Huckvheiil  nicaiia  bifvli-whcat,  becaiue  iU  kernel  to  much 
reiciiibleii  the  l>eeuli-iiut.  JJaiiiel  tVeljtter. 

Ijlt-C(')L'IC,  n.  [Gr.  0ovK6kof,  a  herdsman  ;  L.  bo- 
coticiu ;  It.  bucoUco ;   Sp.  bucoUca ;  Fr.   buco- 

1.  A  pastoral  poem. 

The  flnt  niuilcrii  l^atin  bucolics  are  thOM  of  Petnrch. 

tt'arton. 

2.  A  writer  of  bucolics  ;  a  pastoral  poet. 

8pen(er  is  erroiieoualy  ranked  u  our  earliest  English  bu- 
colic. H'artou. 

By-COL'|C,        )  (i^  Relating  to  shepherds ;  pas- 
BV-C6l'1-CAL,  >  toral.  "  Bucolic  song."  Warton. 

bOC'RANE§,  )  „,  pi  [G,;  HoiKpavov,  a  bull's 
BOC-rJ  'JV7-.4,  )  head,  /3or«,  a  bull  or  an  ox,  and 
Kpiiviov,  the  skull ;  L.  burrunium.]  (Arch.)  Ox- 
skulls  adorned  with  wreaths  or  other  ornaments, 
emploved  to  decorate  the  frieze  in  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  orders.  Weak. 

BIJ-CRA'NI-AN,  n.  [Gr.  ffovicpnviov ;  0o(i!,  an  ox, 
and  Kptiviov,  the  skull.]  {Hot.)  The  snap-driigon 
plant;  Antirrhinum;  —  so  named  from  a  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  its  flower  to  tlie  head  of 
an  ox.  Buchanan. 

BOd,  n.  [Dut.  bot;  It.  hottone  \  Tr.bouton.]  (Bot.) 
The  nascent  or  undeveloped  branch  of  a  plant, 
termed  a  /eaf-bud,  or  the  undeveloped  flower, 
called  a ,/fower-6t«/;  a  germ;  a  gem.     Henslow. 

BUD,  V.  n.    [i.  iiunoED ;  pp.  budding,  budded.] 

1.  To  put  forth  young  germs,  buds,  or  shoots ; 
to  germinate  ;  to  sprout.  "  The  j)omegranates 
bud  forth."  Sol.  Song,  vii.  12. 

2.  To  be  growing  or  putting  forth,  nke  buds. 
"  Budding  horns.  Dryden. 

BUD,  V.  a.    To  graft  by  inserting  a  bud. 

The  \isual  way  with  the  nursery  gardeners  is  to  bud  their 
stocks  in  suuiiner.  ilitler. 

BUDDll'A  (ba'd?),  n.  A  pagan  deity  whose  im- 
age is  represented  by  a  human  figure,  and  who 
is  worshipped  by  the  greater  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Asia  to  the  east  of  Hindostan.  P.  Cyc. 

bOddii'Ism  (ba'dlzm),  w.  The  worship  of  the 
pagan  deity  Buddha  (the  sage ;  —  Sans,  budh,  to 
know),  a  religion  which  prevails  over  a  great 
part  of  Asia,  including  China,  Japan,  the  Far- 
ther India,  &c.  Brande. 

Bl5DDII'|ST(b6'dist),n.  A  worshipper  of  Buddha ; 
a  believer  in  Buddhism.  Qu.  Rev. 

B0DDH'|ST(b6'dist),  ^  „.         UeX^img      to 

Buddha  or  Buddh- 

Malcom. 

BUD'DING,  n.    1.  The  act  of  putting  forth  buds. 
2.  The  act  of  inserting  buds,  a  method  of 
grafting. 

BUD'UIiE  (hud'dl),  n.    A  square  frame  of  boards 

used  is  washing  tin  ore.  Chambers. 

BUD'DLE,  V.  a.    To  wash,  as  ores.  Crabb. 

BUDE'-lI(;ht,  n.  A  lamp  in  which  the  flame  is 
made  very  brilliant  by  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas ; 
—  so  called  from  Bude,  in  Cornwall,  England, 
the  residence  of  its  inventor,  Mr.  Qumey.  Lat- 
terly the  name  has  been  applied  also  to  other 
contrivances  of  the  same  inventor  for  augment- 
ing the  intensity  of  artificial  light.         Brande. 

BfJD(?E  (baj),  V.  n.  [Fr.  botiger.]  [i.  budged  ;  pp. 
BUDGING,  BUDGED.]  To  Stir ;  to  movc  off.  Shak. 
BUp(?E  (bdj),  a.  [Old  Fr.  bouge.  fur ;  —  applied 
also  to  the  scholastic  habit,  which  was  lined  with 
bouge.  IVarton.]  Stiff";  rigid  ;  severe  ;  pom- 
pous ;  swelling. 

To  those  btitlge  doctors  of  the  stole  ftar.  Jtatim. 

The  warden  was  a  feurfye  old  man;  and  I  looked  somewhat 

•>'«  *«>•  KUmml. 

nUD(?E  (bttj),  n.  [Old  Fr.  bouge,  fur.]  The 
dressed  fur  or  skin  of  lambs.  Marston. 

BOD<?E'-BAcn'  5-I.OR,  n.  One  of  a  company  of 
men,  dressed  in  a  long  gown  lined  with  lambs' 
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fur,  who  accompany  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
at  his  inauguration.  Bailey. 

BfJD<?E'-BAR-ReL,  n.    A  small  barrel  used  in 
carrying  gunpowder.  Craig. 

tBODgSE'N^SS,  n,    [See  BuDOB,  a.]    Sternness; 
severity  ;  austerity.  Stanyhurtt. 

BtrD^f'^R,  n.    One  who  budges.  Shak. 

BOVgK-Rb,  n.    A  large  Bengal  pleasure-boat. 

Muk-om. 
BUD'^fT,  n.     [Fr.  bovgctte.] 

1.  A  bag.  "  If  tinkers  nuiy  have  leave  to  live, 
and  bear  the  sow-skin  budget."  Shak. 

2.  Store  or  stock.  "  Whole  budget  of  inven- 
tions." L'Estrange. 

3.  The  annual  financial  statement  of  the 
English  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  or  his 
speech  giving  a  view  of  the  public  revenue  and 
expenditure.  Brande. 

One  who  carries  a  bag 
Toilet. 

[Old  Fr.  bouge,  fur.]  Con- 
Thule. 


BUD'(?eT-BEAR'5R,  n. 
or  a  budget. 

tBUD'^Y  (biSd'j?),  a. 
sisting  of  fur. 


BffD'LeT,  n.  [See  BuD.]  A  small  bud  spring- 
ing from  a  larger  one.  Craig. 

BUFF,  n.  [See  Buffalo.]  1.  A  buffalo.  Johnson. 

2.  A  sort  of  leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of 
the  buffalo,  or  of  the  elk,  or  the  ox.     Johnson. 

3.  A  military  coat  made   of   thick   leather. 
"  A  fellow  all  in  buff."  Shak. 

4.  The  color  of  buff;  a  light  yellow.  Johnson. 

5.  {Med.)  A  yellow,  viscid  substance,  which, 
in  inflammation,  forms  on  the  blood.  Chanibers. 

6.  {Mech.)  A  small  wheel  covered  with  buff 
leather,  used  to  polish  cutlery.  Francis. 

7.  [Ger.  <Sr  Dan.  puff.]     f  A  blow  ;  a  stroke  ; 
a  buffet.     "  So  sore  a.  buff."  Spenser. 

BUFF,  a.    1.  Of  the  color  of  buff  leather ;  light 

yellow.  Shak. 

2.  Made  of  buff  leather  ;  as,  "  A  buff-cont." 

tBUFF,  t7.  o.  [See  Buffet.]  To  strike.  "A 
shock,  to  have  buffed  out  the  blood."  B.  Jonson. 

BUP'FA-LO,  n. ; 
jil.  bDf'fa- 
lOe§.  [Gr. 
(iobiia).oq,  a  spe- 
cies of  ante- 
lope ;  also  an 
ox  ;  L.  buba- 
lus ;  It.  bufo- 
lo;  Fr.bujie.] 

1.  A  kind  of 
wild  ox  found  in  India  and  other  tropical  coun- 
tries. The  bison  of  North  America  is  com- 
monly, but  erroneously,  called,  in  this  country, 
the  buffalo.  — See  Bison. 

2.  The  skin  of  the  bison  prepared  with  the 
hair  on  ;  —  called  also  buffalo-robe. 

3.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  gar-pike.  Storer. 

BUF'FA-LO-ROBE,  n.  The  skin  of  the  buffalo 
or  bison  prepared  with  the  hair  on. 

BUFF'-COAT,  n.  A  leather  military  coat.  Booth 

BOf'F^L,  n.  {Omith.)  A  species  of  duck  ;  Fm- 
ligula  albeola  ;  —  so  called  from  the  fulness  of 
the  feathers  about  the  head.  Audubon. 

BOF'FfiR,  n.  A  cushion  to  deaden  the  percus- 
sion of  a  moving  body  when  striking  another 
body,  as  at  the  ends  of  a  railway  carriage.  Weale. 

BfrF'FfR-HfiAD,  «.  A  box  fixed  at  the  end  of 
the  rods  connected  with  the  buffing-apparatus 
used  upon  railroads.  Tanner. 

BUF'FgT,  n.     [It.  brtffetto.'] 

1.  A  blow  with  the  fist ;  a  slap  ;  a  box. 

A  man  that  Fortune's  buffrlt  and  rewards 

Has  ta'cn  with  equal  thanks.  Shak. 

2.  A  small  stool ;  a  footstool.  Jlunter. 

BfrF'FfT,  n.  [It.  buffeHo;  Fr.  buffet.]  A  cup- 
board for  plate,  glass,  and  china.  Pof)e. 

BfTF'FgT,  r.  o.     [It.  buffetare;  Ft.  buffeter.]     [i. 

BUFFETED  ;  pp.  BIFFETINO,  BUFFETED.] 

1.  To  strike  with  the  hand ;  to  beat ;  to  box. 
Then  did  they  spit  in  his  fkce,  and  buffetrd  him.         Matt. 

2.  To  contend  against. 

The  torrent  roared  i  and  we  did  Imffet  It 

With  lusty  sinews.  Shak. 


BUGBEAR 

BOp'FPT,  ».  n.  To  pUy  a  boxing  m»tch.  Shak. 
bOf'K5T-5R,    n.     One  who  buffeU  ;— applied 

particularly  to  a  boxer.  Shericood. 

BCfK'FeT-lNO,  n.    A  stroke  ;  a  striking.  " These 

hysteric  buffeting*  dcsceodcd."  Warburton. 

BOP'F(;T-HT66i,,  «.  A  Uttle  portable  »eat,  with- 
out  arms  or  a  back.  Craig, 

t  B0f'F|N,  n.    A  sort  of  coarse  cloth.  Uastinger. 

bOF'F|NG-AP-PA-HA'TI;8,  n.  Machinery  con- 
sisting of  powerful  springs  and  framing,  for  re- 
ceiving the  shock  of  a  collision  between  rail- 
road cars.  Francis. 

BCrFF'-JliR-KIN,n.  A  waistcoat  made  of  buff:  — 
a  waistcoat  of  the  color  of  buff.  Saret. 

tBfJF'FI.E,   n.     [Fr.]     A  wild  ox;  — the  same 

as  Buffalo.  sir  T.  Herbert. 

t  BCF'FLE,r.  n.  To  puzzle  ;  to  be  at  a  losa.  Stei/l. 

BtrF'FI.E-IlftAD'ED,  a.  Having  a  large  head; 
stupid.     ••  This  bujfU-hetided  giant."      liayton, 

BOf'FO,  n.     [It.]     The  comic  actor  in  an  opera. 

Crabb. 

BOF'FQN,  n.     (Omith.)   The  Numidian  crane; 

—  so  named  in  honor  of  Buffon.        Buchanan. 

BUF.f66n',  n.  [It.buffone;  buffo,  comic;  Fr. 
bouffon.]  A  person  who  makes  sport  by  low 
jests  and  antic  postures;  a  merr)-andrew ;  a 
mountebank  ;  a  jester ;  a  harlequin  ;  a  droll. 

Tho«  huffixmn  that  have  a  talent  of  mimirkinir  the  sprrch 
and  h<'haviiir  of  oihi-r  perwins,  and  turning  all  their  friend* 
and  acquaintance  into  ridicule.  Tallrr. 

Bi;F-F6dN',  a.  Belonging  to  a  buffoon.  "  lluf- 
foon  postures  and  antic  dances."        Melnwih. 

BVF-f66n',  r.  a.  To  make  ridiculous.  "  You 
bully,  and  rail,  and  buffoon  them."  Burke. 

BUF-Fdd.N',  r.  n.  To  act  the  part  of  a  buffoon ; 
to  sport  or  jest,     [r.]  Byron. 

BI'F-f66n'5-RY,  n.  The  practice  of  a  buffoon  ; 
low  jests ;  je8*'ng. 

learning  [in  an  ill-bred  man]  becoaie*  pedantry,  and  wit 

buffoouerg.  Lurlr. 

Bl  F-Fd6.\'|NG,  n.    Buffonery.  Dryden. 

BrF-F66N'|8H.  a.  Partaking  of  buffonery.  Blair 

tBl'F-Fdd.N'I^M,  n.     Jesting.  Miiuheu. 

+  Bl,  F-f6An'IZE,  r.  n.  To  play  the  fool,  jester, 
or  buffoon.  Mituheu. 

BVF-FddN'-LtKE,  a.    Resembling  a  buffoon. 

t  Bl.  P-F66.\'LY,  a.  Scurrilous  ;  ridiculoua. 
"  Buffoonly  discourse."  Goodman. 

BOfp'-STIck,  n.  A  stick  covered  with  buff 
leather,  used  in  polishing.  Crabb. 

BfJP'py,  a.  (Med.)  Of  the  color  of  buff;— ap- 
plied to  blood.  Dunglison. 

BCf'PY-COAT,  n.  (Med.)  The  buff-colored  or 
grayish  crust  observed  on  blood  drawn  from  a 
vein  during  the  existence  of  violent  inflamma- 
tion, and  particularly  in  pleurisy.      I)uttgti»on, 

BV'Fb,n.  \l..,  a  toad.]  (Zo'>/.)  A  genus  of  ba- 
trachian  reptiles,  including  the  different  species 
of  toads.  Cucier, 

BU'FON-lTE,  n.  [L.  bufo,  a  toad.]  (Pal.)  A 
name  formerly  applied  to  the  roundish  teeth 
of  fossil  fishes  found  in  the  oolite  formation  ; 
—  also  called  toad-stone.  Pirttt, 

BffG,  n.  1.  (Ent.)  A  generic  term  for  many  in- 
sects ;  —  appropriately  the  fetid  house-bug  or 
bed-bug ;  Cimejr  lectutarius. 

2.  tTGoth.  ptike,  a  spectre ;  Iccl.  puke,  a  de- 
mon ;  W.  bwg.]    A  frightftil  object ;  a  bngbMT. 

The  bug,  which  you  would  (Hght  me  with.  I  seek. 


BCg'A-b66,  or  BffG'A-B6,  «.  Something  to 
frighten  a  child;  a  vain  terror;  a  bugbear. 
[Local  and  low.]  Be.  Retf. 

bCg'BEAr  (hQit'bir),  «,  [See  Bio.  2.1  Some- 
thing that  frightens ;  commonly  aometuing  that 
causes  an  absurd  or  needless  fright. 

To  the  wnriil  no  htightttr  is  so  rrrat 

As  want  of  flfurr  and  a  small  otat*.  i^>P*> 

bCg'BeAr,  <i.  Causing  fright.  "Such  ftMv&MT 
thoughts  . . .  sink  deep."  Locke. 


h. 
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BULL-FROG 


BOo'fifR,  n.     [Fr.  bouffreJ] 

1.  One  guilty  of  the  crime  against  nature  ;  a 
sodomite.  Boag. 

2.  A  term  of  reproach ;  a  vile  wretch.  Boag. 

BUG'£!5R-5R,  n.    A  sodomite.  Perry. 

BUG'ep-Ry,  n.  The  unnatural  crime  of  carnal 
intercourse  of  a  man  or  a  woman  with  a  beast ; 
sodomy.  Phillips. 

BUG'fil-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  infected 
with  bugs.  Johnson. 

BUG'fiY,  a.    Abounding  with  bugs.         Johnson. 

BtJG'GY,  n.     1.  A  two-wheeled  carriage  ;  a  one- 
horse"  chaise.  Ed.  Ency. 
2.  A  light  four-wheeled  carriage  or  chaise  for 
one  horse.     [U.  S.] 

BU'GLE  (bu'gl),  n.  1.  [Old  Fr.,  from  L.  buculus, 
an  ox ;  W.  bual.'\  A  wild  ox ;  a  buffalo.  Halliwell. 

2.  A  himting  or  military  horn.  Shak. 

3.  A  drinking  vessel  made  of  horn.  Halliwell. 

4.  A  shining  bead  of  black  glass.  Shak. 

BU'GLE,  n.  [L.  bugula;  Fr.  bugle.]  {Bot.)  A 
deciduous,  herbaceous  plant,  used  in  medicine  ; 
Ajuga  reptans.  Loudon. 

BU'GLE-HORN,  n.  [W.  bual-gorn.]  A  hunting 
or  military  horn  ;  or  a  musical,  brass  wind-in- 
strument. Clarke. 

BU'GLE-WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  medicinal  plant; 
Lycopus  Virginictis.  Bartlett. 

BU'GL6SS,  n.  [Gr.  PohyXoauoi ;  /?oBf,  an  ox,  and 
■yXSiaaa,  the  tongue  ;  L.  buglossos.  —  Gael.  <Sr  Ir. 
boglus.']  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  used  in  dye- 
ing ;  oxtongue;  Anchusa;  —  so  called  from 
their  long,  rough  leaves.  Loudon. 

BUG'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  A  tall,  leafy,  herbaceous 
plant,  of  the  genus  Cimicifuga.  Loudon. 

BUHL  (bul),  n.  1.  Ornamental  furniture  in 
which  tortoise-shell  and  various  woods  are  in- 
laid with  brass ;  —  so  called  from  the  name  of 
its  inventor.  Brande. 

2.  The  materials,  as  gold,  brass,  and  mother- 
of-pearl,  used  for  inlaying  wood.  Craig. 

BUHL'-WORK  (-wurk),  n.    1.  Wood  inlaid  with 

metal,  tortoise  shell,  &c.  Craig. 

2.  The  art  of  inlaying  metal,  ivory,  &c.,  on 

the  surface  of  wood.  Francis. 

BtJHR'-STONE  (bur'ston),  n.  (Min.)  A  hard,  si- 
licious  stone,  remarkable  for  its  cellular  struc- 
ture and  rough  surface,  however  worn  and  lev- 
elled ;  —  very  valuable  for  mill-stones.  Bigelow. 

BUiLD  (bild),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  byldan,  to  confirm,  to 
establish ;  Ger.  bilden,  to  shape,  to  form.]     [i. 

BUILT    or   MUILDED  ;    pp.   BUILDING,    BUILT   Or 

BUILDED. — Builded  is  little  used.] 

1.  To  frame  and  raise,  as  a  house,  a  fabric, 
or  edifice ;  to  erect ;  to  construct. 

I  will  pull  down  my  barns,  and  build  greater.   Luke  xii.  18. 

2.  To  form  by  art. 

Himself  to  sing  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme.  Milton. 
Sjrri.  —  To  huild  expresses  the  purpose  of  the  ac- 
tion ;  to  raise  or  erect,  the  mode  ;  to  construct,  the 
contrivance.  Build  a  liouse ;  raise  the  frame  or  the 
roof ;  erect  a  monument ;  construct  a  machine.  —  See 
Found. 

^UILD,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  engaged  in  erecting  edifices. 

The  man  who  builds,  and  wants  wherewith  to  pay. 
Provides  a  house  from  which  to  run  away.  Young. 

2.  To  depend  or  rest  on  ;  to  rely. 

This  is  a  surer  way  than  to  fmild  on  the  interpretations  of 
an  author  who  does  not  consider  how  the  ancients  used  to 
tb'nk.  Addison. 

BUiLD  (bild),  n.  [Ger.  bild.]  Construction; 
make ;  form.  Roberts. 

BUILD's:r  (blld'er),  n.  One  who  builds,  as  a 
carpenter,  mason,  &c. 

BUIld'ING,  n.  1.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of  con- 
structing edifices ;  construction. 

2.  A  structure ;  an  edifice.  "  Seest  thou 
these  great  buildings  ?  "  Mark  xiii.  2. 

t  BUiLT  (bill),  n.    Construction  ;  build.  Dryden. 

BUIlt  (bllt),  i.  &p.  from  build.    See  Build. 

B&K'SHEE,  n.  A  paymaster  or  commander. 
[India.]  Hamilton. 


BUK  'SHISH,  n.  A  present  or  gratuity  of  money ; 
—  called  also  bakshish.     [India.]  Clarke. 

BUL,  n.    The  common  flounder.  Chambers. 

BU'LAM— FE'V^R,  n.  A  name  sometimes  ap- 
plieii  to  the  yellow  fever.  Boag. 

BULB,  n.     [Gr.  /3oA/?<5{ ;  L.  bulbus ;  Fr.  bulbe.] 

1.  A  round  body  or  spherical  protuberance  ; 
as,  "  The  bulb  of  a  thermometer." 

2.  (Bot.)  A  collection  of  fleshy  scales 
formed  under  ground,  like  a  bud,  by 
certain  herbaceous  plants,  as  the  tulip, 
lily,  and  onion.  Loudon. 

BULB,  V.  n.  To  project ;  to  be  protuberant.  Cotton. 

t  BUL,-BA'CE0US  (bul-ba'shus),  a.  {Bot.)  Hav- 
ing bulbs ;  bulbous.  Bailey. 

BUL'B^D,  or  BULBED,  a.  Having  a  bulb.  Cotgrave. 

BUL-BiF'?R-OUS,  a.  [L.bulbus,  a  bulb,  and/ero, 
to  bear.]     {Bot.)  Bearing  bulbs.  Loudon. 

BUL-Bi'JVjl,  or  BUL-Bl'JVE,  n.  IGl.  Po?.(3hri  ; 
L.  btilbi7i'e.']  {Bot.)  A  geniis  of  plants  whose 
species,  showy,  fragrant,  and  of  easy  culture, 
are  common  in  flower-gardens.  Loudon. 

BUL'B0-TU'B^:R,  n.  {Bot.)  A  short,  roundish, 
under-ground  stem  resembling  a  bulb.    P.  Cyc. 

BUL'BOUS,  or  BUL-BOSE',  a.  [Fr.  bulbeux.'] 
Having  bulbs  ;  protuberant.  Loudon. 

BUL'BUL,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  Persian  nightin- 
gale. —  See  Pyconotinte.  Booth. 

BUL'BULE,  n.  [L.  bulbulus.]  A  young  bulb 
which  springs  from  an  old  one.  Henslow. 

t  BUL'CHIN,  n.    A  young  male  calf.       Marston. 

BUL^fE,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  bulgia,  to  swell;  A.  S. 
bcelg,  a  bag,  a  bulge;  Dut.,  4  Ger.  balg. —  See 
Belly.] 

1.  The  broadest  part  of  a  cask  ;  a  protuber- 
ance. Craig. 

2.  {Naut.)  The  part  of  a  ship  that  extends 
out  at  the  floor-head ;  the  broadest  part  of  a 
ship's  bottom.  —  See  Bilge.  Dana. 

BUL^E,  V.  n.    [i.  BULGED  ;  pp.  BULGING,  BULGED.] 

1.  To  take  in  water ;  to  founder ;  to  bilge.  — 
See  Bilge. 

Thrice  round  the  ship  was  tossed, 
Then  bulged  at  once,  and  in  the  deep  was  lost.    Dryden. 

2.  To  jut  out.  "  The  sides  of  a  wall  that 
bulges  from  its  bottom."  Moxon. 

BU-lIjw'I-j},  n.  [Low  L.,  from  Gr.  PovXt/jia.'] 
'{Med.)  A  morbid  appetite  ;  bulimy.       Brande. 

BU'LI-MY,  [bii'le-me,  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Ash,  Rees ; 
biil'e-me,  J  a.],  n.  [Gr.  0ovXinla  ;  L.  bulimics.'] 
{Med.)  A  diseased,  voracious  appetite.   Bailey. 

BULK,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  bolk;  Gael.  6i<c,bulk;  Sw. 
buk,  belly.] 

1.  Magnitude ;  size  ;  mass.  "  Ships  of  great 
bulk."  Raleigh. 

2.  The  main  mass  ;  the  gross  ;  the  majority. 
"The  bulk  of  the  people."  Addison. 

3.  A  part  of  a  building  jutting  out. 

Here  stand  behmd  this  buUc.  Shak. 

4.  t  The  body.  B.  Jonson. 

5.  {Naut.)  The  contents  of  the  hold  of  a 
ship  ;  the  whole  cargo  when  stowed.        Dana. 

To  break  bulk,  (JVaut.)  to  begin  to  unload.  —  .^  cargo, 
or  goods  in  bulk,  a  cargo  or  goods  put  into  a  ship, 
witliout  being  put  in  bags,  boxes,  or  other  packages. 

Syn.  —  See  Size. 

BULK,  V.  n.    To  enlarge  ;  to  swell,    [r.] 

He  [Chalmers]  would  dilate  on  one  doctrine  till  it  bulked 
into  a  Bible.  ]f.  Brit.  Rev. 

BULK'HEAD,  n.  {Naut.)  A  partition  built  up  in 
a  ship  to  form  separate  apartments.  Dana. 

BULK'l-NESS,  n.  Greatness  in  bulk  or  size.  Locke. 

BULK'Y,  a.     Of  great  size  or  bulk ;    massive  ; 

massy  ;  large.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  J3uM:y  relates  rather  to  prominence  of  figure 

or  size  ;  massive  and  massy  to  compactness  or  weight. 

A  bulky  vessel ;  a  massy  shield  ;  massive  silver  or  gold. 

BIJLL,  n.     [Dut.  ^  Ger.  bulle.—W.  btola.] 

1.  The  male  of  bovine  animals.  Crabb. 

2.  An  enemy  fierce  as  a  bull. 

Strong  bulls  of  Bashan  have  beset  me  round.    Ps.  xxii.  12. 

3.  {Astron.)  A  sign  of  the  zodiac ;  Taurus. 


4.  A  cant  term  in  the  London  stock  exchange 
for  one  who  nominally  buys  stock  for  which  he 
does  not  pay,  but,  by  agreement,  is  to  receive  or 
to  pay  the  amount  of  any  alteration  in  the  price 
at  a  stipulated  future  time,  the  person  who  sells 
the  stock  being  termed  the  bear.  —  See  Be  ah. 

jgQ$=£u22,  in  composition,  generally  denotes  largeness 
of  size,  as  bull-iiea.d,  bull-trout,  without  special  refer- 
ence to  its  original  signification. 

Bt)LL,  n.  1.  [L.  bulla,  a  boss  ;  a  knob  ;  It.  bulla ; 
Dut.  4i  Grer.  bulle ;  Fr.  bulle.]  An  edict  or 
mandate  issued  by  the  pope  ;  —  originally  so 
named  from  the  seal  affixed  to  it.  Ayliffe. 

2.  A  gross  contradiction  or  blunder  ;  as,  "  An 
Irish  bull."  It  is  said  to  be  so  named  from  Oba^ 
diah  Bull,  a  lawyer  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
noted  for  his  blunders.  Notes  and  Queries. 

BUL  'LA,  n. ;  pi.  bUl! lm.     [L.,  a  bossi\ 

1.  {Surg.)  A  bleb  ;  a  vesicle  containing  wa- 
tery humor  or  fluid.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  mollusks.  Craig. 

BUL'LACE,  n.     1.  A  wild,  sour  plum.     Johnson. 

2.  The  tree  bearing  the  plum ;  Prunus  insi- 

titia.  Loudon. 

BUL-LAN'TJC,  a.  Noting  ornamental  capital  let- 
ters used  in  apostolic  bulls.  Weale. 

BtjL'LA-RY,  n.     [Low  L.  bullarium.'] 

1.  A  collection  of  papal  bulls. 

2.  A  salt-house,  where  salt  is  prepared. 

BUL'LATE,  a.  [l,.  bullatus.]  (Boif.)  Having  pro- 
tuberances  like  blisters  ;  blistered.  Crabb. 

BULL-BAIT'jNG,  n.  The  sport  of  exciting  bulls 
with  dogs.  Crabb. 

BULL'-BEAr-ING,  a.    Carrying  a  bull.        Shak. 

BULL'-BEEF,  n.     The  flesh  of  bulls  ;  coarse  beef. 

BULL'-BEG-GAR,  n.  Something  to  frighten  chil- 
dren with ;  a  bugbear. 

A  harmless  bull-beggar  ...  to  frighten  people.  Taller. 

BULL '-CALF  (bfil'kaf),  n.    A  male  calf.      Shak. 

BULL'-COMB-^R,  n.  An  insect;  a  species  ol 
beetle.  Booth. 

BULL'— DOG,  n.    A  species  of  courageous  dog. 

BUL'L^N— NAIL,  n.  A  lackered  nail,  with  a  round 
head,  used  for  the  hanging  of  rooms.        Weale. 

BUL'L5T,M.  [Fr.boulet.']  A  round  ball  of  metal ; 
a  shot.     "  Deadly  bullets."  Dryden. 

BUL'L^T,  V.  a.  To  alter  the  wards  of  a  lock  so 
that  they  may  be  passable  by  more  than  one 
key.  Francis. 

BUL  'LE-TIJV,  or  BUL  'LE-TlJ\r  [bfil'le-ten,  J.  Ja. 
Sm.  A. ;  bul'et-in,  F.  Wl. ;  bul'ten,  P. ;  bul'et-Sn 
or  bul'tiing,  A'.],  M.  \lt.  bulletino  ;  Sp.  boletin; 
Fr.  bulletin,  a  ballot,  a  ticket.]  An  official  ac- 
count of  public  news,  or  any  short  official  report, 
as  of  military  events,  or  of  the  health  of  the 
sovereign  or  other  distinguished  person.  P.  Cyc. 

BUL'LpT-PROOF,  a.  Capable  of  resisting  the 
force  of  a  bullet.  Ash. 

BUL'L^T-WOOD  (-wud),  n.  A  wood  of  a  green- 
ish-hazel color,  the  produce  of  the  Virgin  Isles, 
"West  Indies.  Ogilvie. 

BULL'-FACED  (bul'last),  a.   Having  a  large  face. 

BULL'-FE  AST,  n.  The  barbarous  amusement  or 
entertainment  of  a  combat  with  bulls  ;  a  bull- 
fight. Smollett. 

BULL'-FIgHT  (bul'fit),  n.  A  combat  with  a  bull ; 
bull-baiting,  —  a  favorite  diversion  of  the  Span- 
iards. Dr.  Kidd. 

BULL'FINCH,  n.    1.  {Ornith.)    A  small  bird  of 
the  order  Passeres,  family  Fringillida,  and  sub- 
family Pyrrhulina.  —  See  Pyhuhulin^.  Gray. 
2.  A  strong  hedge  or  fence.  Clarke. 

BULL'-FISH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  found  in  the  great 
lakes  of  North  America.  Blois. 

BiyLL'-FlST,  n.    A  sort  of  fungus.     Gent.  Mag. 

BI>LL'-BEE, 

BULL'-FLY, 

BULL'-FROG,  n.  A  large  species  of  frog ;  —  prob- 
abljr  so  named  from  the  loud  croaking  noise 
which  it  makes. 


3,  ; 

V  ^  M.  An  insect ;  the  gadfly.  Phillips, 
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BULL-HEAD 

flOLL'-HftAD,  n.  1.  A  stupid  fellow;  a  block- 
bead. —  Sec  Bill.  Johnson. 

2.  {Irh.)  A  fish  ;  the  miller's-thumb.  Walton, 

3.  (EtU.)  A  Kjiiall  water-insect.         Phillips. 

bOll'-IMDE,  n.    The  skin  of  a  bull.  Pope. 

bC'L'LI-MQ-NV,  n.  A  mixture  of  several  kinds 
of  urain  ;  —  written  also  buUimontj,bollimony, 
«na  boUimong.     [Local.]  Crabb. 

BOLI.'IQN(l>(kryvn)in.  [Low L. ^<^(o, " massa auri 
aut  arRcnti."  Ihtcange.  —  Fr.  billon,  base  coin.] 

1.  Gold  or  silver  in  the  bar  or  lump ;  un- 
coined gold  or  silver.  Brande. 

The  balance  of  trade  mu(t  of  neceuity  be  returned  in  coin 
or  bullion.  Bacon. 

2.  Gold  and  silver  coined  or  uncoined  but  con- 
sidered simply  as  material  according  to  weight. 

ForeiKn  coin  hath  no  value  here  fur  lt<  stamp,  and  our 
coin  ia  bulliuu  in  foreign  dominions.  Locke. 

3.  t  A  hook  for  fastening  dress  ;  a  button  ;  a 
clasp.  Elj/ot. 

bOll'IQX-IsT,  n.  An  advocate  for  an  exclusive- 
ly metallic  currency,  or  for  a  paper  currency 
always  convertible  into  gold.  Ogilcie. 

bOl'L|-rAg,  v.  a.  To  insult  in  a  bullying  man- 
jicr.  [Local  and  low.]  —  See  Ballahao.  Todd. 

hOll'ISH,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  bull, 
or  of  a  blunder.  Milton. 

BULL'JST,  n.  [Fr.  bulliste.]  A  writer  of  papal 
bulls.  Harmar. 

BUL'I.iTp,  n.  (Geol.)  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus 
Bulla  of  Linnxus.  Smart. 

t  BrL-Ll"TION,  n.  [L.  bullio,  bnllitus,  to  bubble ; 
Fr.  bouillir,  to  boil.]     Ebullition.  Bacon. 

BUL'LOCK,  M.  [A.  S.  btilluca,  a  young  bull ;  Ger. 
bullochs,  a  gelded  bull.]   An  ox  or  castrated  bull. 

Bi)l'LOCK'S-EYE,  n.  A  small,  round  sky-light. 
—  See  Bull's-Eye,  No.  2.  Craig. 

bOll'-SEGG,  n.    See  Bull-stag.         Brockett. 

bOll'§'-EYE  (bfilz'i),  n.  1.  (^yaut.)  A  small,  oval 
block  of  stout  wood,  having  a  groove  around  it 
for  a  strap,  and  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  reeving 
a  stay  or  rope  through  it :  —  a  piece  of  thick 
glass  inserted  in  a  deck  :  —  a  small  cloud,  ruddy 
in  the  centre,  supposed  to  indicate  a  storm. 

Dana.     Craig. 

2.  {Arch.^  A  small,  circular  opening  for  the 
admission  of  light  or  air.  Weak. 

3.  {Astron.)  The  bright  star  Aldebaran  in  the 
constellation  Taurus.  Young. 

4.  {^Gunnery.)  The  point  in  the  middle  of  a 
tan?et.  Craia. 

5.  A  coarse  kind  of  sweetmeat.        HalUwell. 

6.  A  policeman's  lantern.  Clarke. 

bOll'-STAg,  w.  A  gelded  bull;— used  in  the 
south  of  England  as  bull-segg  is  used  in  the 
north  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  —  Boar-stag 
and  ram-stag  are  also  used  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. —  See  Stag.  Hollowag. 

ntu.'-TnotT,  n.  A  large  kind  of  trout;  the 
ISalmo  eriox  of  Linnajus.  YaiTell. 

bOll'-VVEED,  n.    Knapweed.  Johnson. 

BULL'-WORT  (bai'wUrt),  n.  (Dot.)  An  umbel- 
liferous plant ;  bishop's-weed.  Crabb. 

BtJL'LY,  n.  [Etymology  uncertain. —  S^twner  sug- 
gests burlg  and  bull-eyed;  Webster  A.  S.  bul- 
aian,  to  bellow.  —  Gael.  S;  Ir.  boUsgair,  a 
boaster.]  A  noisy,  blustering,  quarrelling  fel- 
low.    "A  crew  of  roaring  bxillies." 

L'E.'trange. 

BUL'LY,  r.  a.  [i.  bullied  ;  pp.  bullying,  bul- 
MKD.J  To  overbear  with  menaces ;  to  treat 
with  insolence.  Tatler. 

bOl'I.Y,  v.  n.    To  be  noisy  ;  to  bluster. 

While  Bmddiaw  buUieil  in  a  broad-brimmed  liat.    JiramMon. 

bOl'LY-Ing,  n.    The  conduct  of  a  bully.  Bcattic. 

BUL'RfJSH,  M.  A  large  rush,  which  grows  in  wet 
grounds,  and  without  knots ;  Pentcillaria  spi- 
f""'"-  Loudon. 

DUL'rOsH-Y,  «•    Made  of  bulrushes.       Huloet. 

BULSE,  n.     An  East  Indian  word,  denoting  a 

certain  quantity  of  diamonds.  Jodrell. 

■W  hethcr  a  bulse  or  a  few  iparks  of  diamonds.        SonctU. 
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BOl'T^L  r»i«rt?l,  K.  Sm. ;  bOI'i?!,  Ja.].  n.     [Low 

L.  hultelluaJ]    1.  A  bolter-cloth  or  bolter.  Todd. 

2.  The  bran  after  sifting.  Chambers. 

bOL'TOW,  n.  A  mode  of  fishing  practised  on 
the  Newfoundland  banks,  by  means  of  several 
hooks  attached  to  one  line.  Simmondt. 

bCl'WARK,  n.  [Dut.  bohcerk;  Ger.  boUicerk', 
Dan.  bohcerk  ;  Fr.  boulevart.']     {Fort.) 

1.  A  mound  of  earth  around  a  place  to  pro- 
tect it  from  an  enemy ;  a  bastion  ;  a  rampart. 

2.  A  fortification,  or  other  means  of  defence. 
Our  naval  strength  is  a  bulwark  to  the  nation.      AMitom, 

3.  A  security  ;  a  safeguard.  Barrow. 

4.  nl.  (Naut.)  The  woodwork  or  boarding 
round  a  vessel,  above  her  deck,  nailed  to  the 
stanchions  and  timber-heads.  Dana. 

Syn.  — See  Fortification. 

bCl'WARK,  v.  a.  To  fortify  with  bulwarks. 
'•  Bulwarked  town."  Addison. 

BUM,  n.  [Gael.  <Sr  Ir.  bun ;  Dan.  bund,  bottom.] 
The  buttocks.     [Low.]  IShak. 

BUM,  V.  n.  [Gr.  /?o/i/?/u>,  to  sound  hollow ;  Dut. 
bommen,  to  resound.]  To  make  a  hollow  noise 
or  report.  Marston. 

B0M-BAi'LIFF,  n.  [Corrupted  from  bound-bai- 
liff.]   An  under  bailiff.     [Vulgar.]  Shak. 

BUM'BARD,  n.    See  Bombard.  Shak. 

bCm'bAst,  n.    See  Bombast.  Shak. 

BUM-BE' LO,  n.  (Chem.)  A  glass  flask,  or  mat- 
rass of  flattened  ovoid  shape,  in  which  cam- 
phor is  sublimed.  Brande. 

bOm'BLE,  n.  A  local  name  for  the  bittern. Of/t'/cte. 

BUM'BLE,  V.  n.  To  make  a  humming  noise.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]  Halliwell. 

bOm'ULE-BEE,  n.  The  wild  bee;  the  humble- 
bee  ;  —  probably  so  named  from  the  bumming 
or  buzzing  it  makes.  Todd. 

bOm'BOAT  (buni'bdt),  n.  [Eng.  boom  and  boat,  a 
boat  with  one  boom.]  (Naut.)  A  large,  clumsy 
boat,  used  in  carrying  provisions  to  a  ship  from 
the  shore.  Todd. 

BU-ME  'Ll-Jt,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ffov/ieXla,  a  large 
kind  of  ash ;  Pov,  great,  and  inkia,  the  ash.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  ;  the  bully-tree.  Loudon. 

BUM'KJN,  n.  (NatU.)  A  short  boom,  or  beam  of 
timber,  projecting  from  each  bowof  a  ship.CroM. 

bCmp,  n.  1.  [Goth.  .Sf  Icel.  bomps,  a  blow.]  A 
stroke  or  blow.  Brockett. 

2.  The  noise  made  by  the  bittern.       Skelton. 

3.  [\V./3tcOT/»,  something  round.]  A  swelling; 
a  protuberance.  Shak. 

4.  {Phrenology.)  A  protuberance  on  the  skull 
said  to  correspond  to  a  similar  elevation  in  the 
brain,  and  to  indicate  a  separate  faculty  or  af- 
fection of  the  mind. 

bOmp,  t?.  n.  [Dut.  bommen,  to  resound.]  [t. 
BUMPED  ;  pp.  BUMPING,  BUMPED.]  To  make  a 
loud  noise,  as  the  bittern.  Dryden. 

BUMP,  V.  a.  [Goth.  <Sr  Icel.  bomps,  a  blow.]  To 
strike  against  something  solid  and  blunt ;  to 
thump  or  bring  forcibly  together.        HoUoway. 

bOmp'^R,  n.  [Probably  from  bumbard.  Yond' 
same  black  cloud,  yond'  huge  one,  looks  like  a 
a  foul  bumbard  that  would  shed  his  liquor. 
Shak.] 

1.  A.  cup  or  glass  filled  till  the  liquor  swells 
over  the  brim.  Dryden. 

2.  A  crowded  house  at  a  theatre,  in  honor  of 
some  favorite  performer,  Ogilrie. 

bOmp'KIN,  n.  [Todd  suggests  bunikin,  in  the 
sense  of  a  block  of  wood,  or  blockhead,  the  word 
being  spelled  without  the  p  {" bumkin,  a  coun- 
try clo>vn  ")  in  Kersey's  Dictionary  of  1707.] 
An  awkward,  heavy  rustic  ;  a  clown. 

I  count  him  but  a  country  hum/iXin.  Sir  T.  Broutte. 

The  country  bumpkin  the  same  Urery  wears.  Drydrn. 

bCmp'K|N-LY,  o.     Like  a  bumpkin.        Clarissa. 

BOmP'TIOUS,  a.      Conceited;   forward;   proud. 

[A  cant  word ;  local,  Eng.]  Bristed. 

To  think  of  a  bumiitious  young  M.  A.  Ec.  Rev. 

bDmp'TIOVS-n£ss.  n.    Conceitcdness.     Reade. 


BUNKKB 

bCn,  n.    See  BvHjt. 

bCncii,  n.     fGoth.  it  Dan.  bunJce,  a  heap.] 

L  A  hard  lump  ;  a  knob  ;  a  hunch  ;  as, '  Th* 
bunch  on  the  back  of  a  camel." 

2.  A  cluster  ;  as,  "  A  bunch  of  grape*," 

3.  A  number  of  things  tied  together ;  as,  "  A 
bunch  of  keys." 

4.  Something  in  the  form  of  a  tuft  or  knot ; 
as,  "  A  bunch  of  ribbon  "  ;  "A  bunch  of  hair." 

6.   (Mining.)  A  small  quantity  of  ore  in  a 

mine.  Weale. 

bDnch,  V,  n.  To  swell  out  in  a  bunch.  WoodwonL 

bOncII'-BAckeD  rbCncb'bikt),  a.  Crookb<u:ked. 
'*  Foul  bunch-backed  toad."  Shak. 

BCNCII'I-n688,  n.  The  quality  of  being  bunchy ; 
sUtc  of  growing  in  bunches.  Sheruxxjd. 

BCnch'Y,  a.  1.  Growing  in  bunches ;  having 
tufts.  "  Distinguished  from  other  birds  by  his 
bunchy  tail."  Grew. 

2.   (Mining.)   Variable  in  the  yield;  some- 
times rich  and  sometimes  poor.  Weale. 

BCn'CQMBE  )  (ho„g'k„„),  „.  [Pro„  Buncombe, 
BUN'KyM  >  N.  C]  A  cant  term  for  a  body  of 
constituents,  or  for  some  selfish  or  sinister  pur- 
pose; as,  "To  speak  for  Buncombe."  [U.  8.] 
4S-  When  a  member  of  Congrem,  from  ihe  rountr 
of  Buncoiiibo,  aome  yeant  since,  wan  making  a  speech 
in  roncresB.  many  of  the  inembem  left  the  ball.  He 
very  naively  told  Itione  wlio  remained  that  "tbm 
miclil  po  too— lie  wan  only  talking  lot  BvietmktJ* 
Wheeler's  History  of  M'ortk  CdroHna, 

BOn'DLE,  n.  [A.  S.byndel;  Ger.  bUndel;  Dut. 
bundel ;  M.  bundcil.]  A  number  of  things  bound 
together ;  a  package  made  up  loosely  ;  a  roll. 

BON'DLE,  r.  a.       [l.  BUNDLED;    pp.    BCNDLINO, 

BUNDLED.]    To  form,  or  tie,  into  bundles. 

bCn'DLE,  r.  n.    1.  To  prepare  for  departure ;  — 
to  set  off  in  a  hurry  ;  to  depart.    [r.J      Smart. 
2.  To  sleep  together  with  the  clothes  on. 

BOn'DLE-PIl'LAR,  n.  (^Arch.)  A  column  or 
pier,  with  others  of  small  dimensions  around  it 
and  attached  to  it.  Francis. 

bOn'DLING,  n.    The  act  of  one  that  bundles. 

BCNG,  n.  [W,  btmg  ;  Fr.  bondon  ;  Dut.  spond.] 
A  stopple  or  stopper  for  a  barrel.       Mortimer. 

bOng,  v.  a.    To  stop  or  close  with  a  bung.  Kersey. 

bOn'GA-LOVY,  n.  A  pent-roofed  house,  built  of 
light  materials.     [India.]  Brown. 

bCng'-IJOLE,  n.  The  hole  at  which  a  barrel  is 
filled.  Shak. 

BON'GLE  (bQng'gl),  r.  n.     [W.  bonglera,  to  bun- 

fle.]      [«.  BUXOLKD  ;  pp.  BUNOUNG,  BUNGLED.] 
o  perform  clumsily.  Dryden. 

BDN'GLE,  r.  a.  To  botch  ;  to  do  clumsily ;  — 
with  up.  "  Seams  coarsely  bungled  up."  Dryden. 

bCn'GLE,  «.  A  botch ;  a  clumsy  pcrfonrnance. 
"  Errors  and  bungles."  Cudworth. 

BON'GLPR  (bang'glpr),  n.  f\V.  bonglerin,  a  bun- 
gler.]    A  bad  or  clumsy  workman.  Swift. 

BDN'GLING  (batig'gljng),  a.  L  Clumsy ;  awk- 
ward ;  as,  *'  A  bungling  workman." 

2.  Ill  done  ;  as,  "  A  bungling  piece  of  work." 
BCN'GLING-LY.  ad.    Clumsily.  Beniley. 

BCN'GO  (bOng'gO),  M.  A  kind  of  boat  used  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  United  States.  BartUtt. 

BU'JVI-Js,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  fi^ytii,  a  kind  of 
turnip.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  European  plants 
that  grow  in  exposed  situations.  Loudon. 

BDn'I^N  (bQn'yun),  n.  An  inflamed  swelling  on 
the  inside  of  the  ball  of  the  great  toe. — See 

BUNYON, 

BC'N|-0.M,  n.  [Gr.  ^atwer;  L.  dwNioN.]  (Bat.) 
A  genus  of  perennial  plants ;  eatth-uut,  pig- 
nut, hawk-nut,  &c.  Lotidon. 

BCnk,  n.    1.  A  piece  of  timber  crossing  a  sled, 

to  sustain  a  heavy  weight.     [U.  S.]        Bartktt. 

2.  A  wooden  box  or  case  serving  for  a  seat 

during  the  day,  and  for  a  bed  at  night.  S.  A.  Rev. 

BUNK'^R,  H.  A  seat  in  a  window  which  also 
serves  for  a  chest.     [Seotland.]  Jamieaon, 
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BIJNN,  n.  ^Scot.  bun;  Ir.  bonna.]  A  kind  of 
sweet  bread  ;  a  cake.  Gai/. 

BUNN'IAN  (bun  yjn),  n.  An  excrescence  on  the 
toe.  — ^^See  Bunyon.  Rowe. 

BUN'NY,  n.  {^Mining.')  A  large  collection  of  ore 
without  any  vein  leading  into  it  or  going  out 
of  it.  Weak. 

BiJN'SlNG,  n.  (ZoOl.)  A  fetid  animal  found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Buchanan. 


BUNT,  n. 
a  sail. 


(Naut.)  The  middle  part,  or  cavity  of 
Harris. 


BUNT,  V.  n.  1.  To  swell  out,  as  a  sail.    Johnson. 

2.  To  push  with  the  head ;  to  butt. 

3.  To  run.     [Local.]  ITalliwell. 

4.  To  raise ;  to  rear.     [Local.]         Ilallitoell. 

BtJNT'^R,  n.  A  woman  who  picks  up  rags  in  the 
street ;  a  low,  vulgar  woman.  Goldsmith. 

BUN'TINE,  n.  A  thin  woollen  stuff  used  for  ships' 
colors.  —  See  Bunting.  Weak. 

BUNT'jNG,  n.     1.  A  thin  woollen  stuff  of  which 
a  ship's  colors  and  signals  are  made.        Crabb. 
2.  {Ornith.)  A  small  bird  of  the  order  Pas- 
seres   and  sub-family  Emberizince.  —  See  Em- 
BEKiziN^.  Gray. 

BUNT'L}NE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  used  for  hauling 
up  the  body  of  a  sail.  Dana. 

BOn'YON,  (buii'yi.in),  n.  [Gr.  PowSs,  a  hill,  a 
heap.]  An  enlargement  and  inflammation  of 
the  bursa  mucosa,  or  membranous  sac,  on  the 
inside  of  the  ball  of  the  great  toe: — written 
also  bunion.  Dunglison. 

BU-O'JVO  CMR  'DO,  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  An  instru- 
ment resembling  a  spinet.  Crabb. 

I)  BUOY  (bwcij?  or  l>by)  [bwbj,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. 
C. ;  boy,  P.  E.  Ja.  .»cj-  "  On  board  of  a  ship, 
where  the  word  buoy  is  always  occurring,  it  is 
called  a  boy  ;  though  the  slow,  correct  proniin- 
ciation  is  6woy."  Smarf],  n.  [Dut.boei;  Ger. 
boje  ;  Sp.  boya  ;  Fr.  bouee.]  (Naut.)  A  floating 
object,  commonly  a  close,  empty  cask,  or  a 
block  of  wood,  to  indicate  shoals,  anchoring 
places,  or  the  place  of  an  anchor  or  other  ob- 
ject beneath  the  water  :  —  any  light  body  used 
to  support  in  the  water  another  body,  which 
would  otherwise  sink.  Brande. 

Life-buoy,  a  buoy  to  prevent  persons  from  drown- 
ing. —  To  .■itreum  a  buoy,  to  drop  it  into  the  water  be- 
fore letting  go  the  anchor. 

II  BUOif ,  V.  a.    [i.  BUOYED  ;  pp.  BUOYING,  BUOYED.] 

To  keep  afloat ;  to  bear  up.  Woodicard. 

II  BUOY,  V.  n.  To  float.  "  Rising  merit  will  buoy 
up  at  last."  Pope. 

|]  BUOY'A^E,  n.  A  series  of  buoys  or  floating 
beacons,  for  the  guidance  of  vessels  into  or  out 
of  port,  &c.  Ogilvie. 

II  BUOY'ANCE,  n.    Same  as  Buoyancy.  Qu.  Rev. 

II  BUOY'AN-CY,  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  buoyant,  or  of  rising  or  floating  in  a  liquid 
or  aSriform  fluid  ;   lightness. 

Thus  useful  is  the  air.  All  the  winged  tribes  owe  their 
flight  and  btioyancy  to  it.  Derham. 

2.  Vivacity  ;  as,  "  Buoyancy  of  spirits." 

y  BUOir'ANT  (bby'snt),  a.     1.  Tending  to  rise  or 

to  float ;  light.   "  Buoyant  on  the  flood."  Pope. 

2.  Cheerful;  hopeful;   vivacious.      "So  full 

of  buoyant  spirit."  Thomson. 

I  BUOt'ANT-LY,  ad.    In  a  buoyant  manner. 

jl  BUot'-ROPE  (boy'rsp),  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  to 
fasten  the  buoy  to  the  anchor.  Ash. 

BU'PH^-G.^,  n.  [Gr. /?oDf,  an  ox,  and  ip6yta,to 
eat.]  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  African  birds  ;  the 
beef-eater  or  ox-eater  ;  —  so  named  from  its 
feeding  on  the  larva;  of  the  gadfly  bred  in  the 
skin  of  oxen,  and  other  cattle.  Brande. 

B  U-  PuA<^  'l-J\r^,  n.  { Or- 
nith.) A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Pas- 
seres  and  family  Stur- 
nidee ;  beef-eaters.  Gray. 

BU-PRES'Tl-DAN,  n.  [Gr. 
Poiirpriorti,  (ioiirpritmSog,  a 
poisonous  beetle;    liovf, 
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an  ox,  and  vp^So),  to  cause  to  swell  up.]  {Ent.) 
A  coleopterous  insect  of  many  species,  some 
of  which  are  of  brilliant  colors.  Kirby. 

BOr,  BOUR,  BOR,  n.  [A.  S.  bur.']  An  inner 
chamber;  a  place  of  retirement  —  See  Boweu. 

BiJR,  n.  [Fr.  bourre,  the  down  on  herbs  and 
fruits.]  "The  prickly  head  of  the  burdock,  chest- 
nut, &c. :  — written  also  burr.  Milton, 

t  BU'RAC,  n.  {Chem.)  A  general  name  used  for- 
merly for  all  kinds  of  salts.  Crabb. 

BiJR'BOLT,  n.  A  blunt,  pointless  arrow ;  bird- 
bolt.  Shak. 

BUR'BOT,  n.  A  fish 
full  of  prickles  ; 
the  eel-pout;  the 
Gadus  lota  of  Lin- 
na;us.        Yarrell. 


BiJR-De-LAIS'  (bur-de-la'),  n. 
A  sort  of  grape. 


[Fr.  Bourdelais.'] 
Johnson. 


BUR'DEN  (bUr'dn),  n.  [A.  S.  byrden,  byrthen; 
Ger.   blirae ;    Dan.   byrde.] 

1.  Something  to  be  boine  or  carried ;  a  load, 
or  weight :  —  an  encumbrance. 

2.  The  quantity  that  a  ship  will  carry  ;  cargo  ; 
freight.  "The  bark  Raleigh,  of  two  hundred 
tons  burdeti."  Oldys. 

3.  Any  thing  grievous  or  wearisome. 

None  of  the  things  they  are  to  learn  should  ever  be  made 
a  burden  to  them.  Locke. 

4.  [Fr.  bourdon,  a  staff.]    f  -A-  club.  Chaucer. 
Written  also  burthen. 

Syn. —  Burden  means  the  weight  borne  ;  load,  the 
weight  imposed.  Load  excites  the  active,  burden  the 
passive  idea.  Bear  a  burden;  carry  a  load.  —  See 
Freight. 

BUR'DEN,  n.  [It.  bordone ;  Fr.  bourdon,  the  drone 
or  bass  in  a  musical  instrument.]  The  verse 
repeated  in  a  song,  or  the  return  of  the  theme 
at  the  end  of  each  verse ;  th^^^orus.     Brande. 

BUR'DEN  (biir'dn),  V.  a.  [i.  »4hip  that  ^np.  bur- 


dening, BUKUENED.] 
to  load. 

■With  meats  and  drinli 
Not  burdened,  nature 


broadest  part  ot  -«ii ; 
Dana. 

}p.  BULGING,  BULGED.] 

...  ,       ,  'Q  founder;  to  bilge. — 

BUR'DEN-5R  (bUr'dn-er),  fi.     . 

t  BiJR'DEN-OUS,  a.    Burdensome.    '         -    ,_ 

BiJR'DEN-SOME  (bUr'dn-siini),  a.      Troublesome 

to  be  borne  ;  grievous  ;  oppressive  ;  heavy.   "  By 

which  [our  prayers]  the  most  burdensoyne  duty 

will  become  light."  liogers. 

Syn.  — See  Weighty. 

BUR'DEN-SOME-LY,  ad.  In  a  burdensome  man- 
ner. ■  D/'.  Alkn. 

BiJR'DEN-SOME-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
burdensome  ;  weight ;  heaviness.         Johnson. 

BUR'd6CK,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  with  rough, 
bristly  fruit;  Arctium.  "The  burdo<^k  is  .  .  . 
familiar  to  every  schoolboy."  Loudon. 

BiJR'DON,  n.     [Fr.  bourdon.}  A  pilgrim's  staff. 

Weale. 

BU-REAU'  (bu-ro'  or  bu'ro)  [bu-ro',  S.  W.P.J.E. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Jt. ;  bu'ro,  Wb.],  n.;  pi.  Fr.  bu- 
reaux;   Eng.  BUREAUS  (bu-roz').     [Ir.] 

1.  A  chest  of  drawers,  with  conveniences  for 
writing. 

2.  A  chest  of  drawers  for  clothes  ;  a  cabinet. 

3.  A  place  where  the  duties  of  an  office  are 
transacted  ;  an  office ;  a  counting-house.  Brande. 

4.  A  department  of  government. 

fl®=In  most  Euro|)ean  countries,  the  highest  de- 
partments of  government  have  the  name  of  bureau ; 
as,  "The  bureau  of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs." 
In  England  and  tlie  United  States,  the  term  is  con- 
fined to  subordinate  departments. 

BU-REAU'CRA-CIY  (bu-rs'krst-se),  n.  [Fr.  bureau- 
cratie.]  A  system  by  which  the  business  of  ad- 
ministration is  carried  on  in  departments  each 
under  the  control  of  a  chief,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  those  systems  in  which  the  officers  of 
government  have  a  coordinate  authority.  [Mod- 
ern.] Brande. 

BU-REAU'CRAT  (bu-ro'kr5t),  n.  Same  as  Bu- 
reaucratist.  Qu.  Rev. 

BIJ-REAU-CRAT'IC  )  „.   Relating  to  bureau- 

Bfl-REAU-CRAT'J-CAL,  S  cracy.  West.  Rev. 
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BU-REAU'CRA-TIST  (bu-re'krsi-tilst),  n.  An  ad- 
vocate for,  or  supporter  of,  bureaucracy  ;  a  bu- 
reaucrat. West.  Rev. 

BU'RgT,  n.  [Fr.  burette,  a  cruet.]  A  drinking 
vessel.     [R.]  HalliweU. 

BU-RETTE ',  n.  [Fr.,  a  cmet.]  {Chem.)  An  in- 
strument used  for  dividing  a  given  portion  of 
any  liquid  into  100  or  1000  equal  parts.  Brande. 

BiJRG,  n.    See  Borough,  Burgh,  and  Burrow. 

BiJR'GAgE,  n.  [Fr.  bourgaae.]  {Etig.  Late.)  A 
tenure  proper  to  cities  and  towns,  whereby  men 
hold  their  lands  or  tenements  of  the  king  or 
other  lord,  for  a  certain  yearly  rent.        Cowell. 

BUR'GALL,  n.  {Ich.)  A  small  fish  found  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  United  States  ;  Conner  ;  blue- 
perch  ;  chogset ;  Ctenolabrus  cceruleus.  Bartlett. 

BlJR-GA-MOT',  n.     [Fr.  bergamotte.] 

1.  A  species  of  pear.  Johnson. 

2.  A  perfume. — See  Berg amot.      Johnson. 
BUR'GA-NET,  n.    [Fr.  bourguigtiotte.]    A  kind  of 

helmet ;  —  written  also  burgonet.  Spenser, 

BUR'(?EE,  n.   1.  A  kind  of  small  coal.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  distinguishing  flag  or  iiennnnt.Simmonds. 

BUROEOrS  (borzh'wa'),  n.  [Fr.  bourgeois.]  A 
citizen;  a  burgess.  —  See  Bourgeois.  Addison. 

BUR-gtEOIS'  (bur-jbis'),  n.    See  Bourgeois. 

BUR'(?EQN,  V.  n.    See  Bourgeon.  Todd. 

BiJR'pEON  (bur'jiin),  n.  [Fr.  bourgeon,  a  bud.] 
{Hort.)  A  knot  or  button  i)ut  forth  by  the 
branch  of  a  tree  in  the  spring.  Chambers. 

BtfR'^psS,  n.  [Low  L.  burgarius  ;  Fr.  bourgeois, 
a  citizen.] 

1.  A  person  legally  admitted  as  a  member  of 
a  municipal  corporation  ;  an  inhabitant  or  free- 
man of  a  borough  or  town.  Spelman. 

2.  A  representative  of  a  borough,  or  town,  in 
the  British  Parliament.  Blackstone. 

3.  A  magistrate  of  a  borough.  Blount. 
4®=  The  term  was  formerly  applied,  in  the  sense  of 

a  representative  of  a  corporate  town,  to  a  member  of 
the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  which 
,   was  called  the  House  of  Burgesses,  now  the  House 
BUiaf  Delegates. 

BULl'^gSS-SHiP,  M.   Quality  of  a  burgess.  South. 

.  ..JH  (biirg),  n.  [Gr.  irhpyos;  1,.  burgus,  a.  tow^ 
er  ;  A.  S.  biirh,  or  burcg,  a  city  ;  beorg,  a  hill, 
a  citadel;  Gael,  burg;  Fr.  bourg,  a  town.]  A 
corporate  town  ;  a  borough.  "  Several  pf  these 
burghs  send  two  burgesses."  Graunt. 

BifRGH'AL,  a.    Belonging  to  a  burgh.    Ed.  Rev. 

BiJRGH'BOTE,  n.  [A.  S.  burcg,  a  city,  and  bote, 
compensation,  assistance.]  {Eng.  Law.)  A 
contribution  for  the  defence  of  a  to>vn.    Cowell. 

BURGH'pR  (bUr'ler),  n.     [Ger.  bilrger.] 

1.  A  member  of  a  borough.  Knolles. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  body  of  scceders 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  separated  in 
1739,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  in  regard  to 
the  lawfulness  of  taking  the  burgess  oath.  Buck. 

BURGH'^R-SHIP,  n.    The  privilege  of  a  burgher. 

BURGH'IST  (burg'jst),  a.  Belonging,  or  relating, 
to  a  burgh.  P.  Cyc. 

BURG'h6LD-?R,  n.  A  tithing-man,  —  See  Bohs- 
HOLDER.  Harrison. 

BiJRG'LAR,  n.  One  guilty  of  burglary.  Blackstone. 

t  BURG'LAR-?R,  n.    A  burglar.  Hudibras. 

BiJRG-LA'RI-OUS,  a.  Relating  to  burglary.  "All 
of  them  burglarious  entries. '  Blacksto?ie. 


With  an 


intent  to 
Booth. 


BURG-LA'RI-OUS-LY,   ad. 
commit  burglary. 

BiJRG'LA-RiST,  n.     A  burglar,   [r.]       Coleridge. 

BURG'LA-RY,  n.  [L.  btirqus,  a  town,  and  latro- 
cinitim,  robbery,  or  Fr.  hourg,  a  town,  and  lar- 
recin,  robbery  ;  —  its  radical  meaning  being  the 
robbery  (or  the  breaking  into,  with  a  view  to 
the  robbery),  of  any  fenced  or  enclosed  place,  as 
distinguished  from  the  open  country.  BurrilL] 
{Lato.)  The  crime  of  breaking  open,  and  enter- 
ing, the  dwelling  house  of  another,  in  the  night, 
with  intent  to  commit  felony.  Brande. 

BURG'mAs-T^R,  n.    See  BURGOMASTER, 
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BtfROTrtOTE,  n.  [A.  S.  burcff,  a  city  or  town, 
and  mote,  an  assembly,  —  a  borough  meeting. J 
{Etiff.  Law.)    A  borough  court.  Burke. 

BUR'OQ-MA.s'-TgR,  n.  ^Ger.  burgomeister;  Dut. 
biirffemeester.]  A  niagi.strutc  or  cliief  municipal 
orticcr  of  a  Dutch  or  German  city,  —  answering 
to  the  English  mayor.  Brande. 

BiJR'GQ-NfiT,  n.    Same  as  Buuoanet. 

B^R-God',  n.  A  thick  oatmeal  gruel,  or  hulled 
oats  boiled ;  —  a  dish  made  at  sea.  Written  also 
burr/out.  Mar.  Diet, 

BiJR'GRAVE,  n.  [Ger.  burg,  a  castle,  and  ffraf, 
an  earl  or  a  count.]  An  hereditary  governor 
of  a  castle  or  a  town.  Bale. 

BUR'GUN-DV,  n.  A  French  wine  from  Burgun- 
dy. "The  meWow-tasted  burg undi/."  Thomson. 

BiJR'GVN-DY-PlTCir,  n.  The  resinous  juice  of 
the  Abies  communis,  or  spruce-fir;  —  used  in 
medicine  as  a  stimulating  plaster,  and  so  named 
from  Burgundy,  in  France,  where  it  was  first 
prepared.  Loudon. 

BURG'wArd,  n.  [A.  S.  burh-weard ;  burh,  a 
castle,  and  toeard,  guardianship.]  {Eng.)  The 
custody  or  keeping  of  a  castle.  Weale. 

t  BURII  (l)Ur),  n.  [A.  S.  burh,  a  castle  or  tower.] 
A  defence  or  protection ;  —  used  in  composi- 
tion. Gibson. 

II  BUR'I-AL  (b«r'r?-9l)  [bSr're-?!,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm. 
C. ;  b6r'yal,  S.  E.  K. ;  bur'9-gil,  Ja.],  n.  [A.  S. 
birgen  or  bgrigels,  a  burial-place.]  Act  of  bury- 
ing a  dead  body ;  intdrment ;  inhumation  ;  sep- 
ulture. 

In  that  she  hath  poured  this  ointment  on  my  body,  the 
did  it  for  my  buriu/.  Matt.  xxvi.  i2. 

Syn.  —  Burial,  interment,  inhumation,  sepulture,  and 
entomlimmt  are  all  used  in  relation  to  the  bodies  of 
deceased  |icrsons,  when  deposited,  with  religious  cer- 
emonies, in  a  consecrated  or  appropriate  place,  either 
in  the  earth  or  in  a  tomb.  The  term  burial,  however, 
is  used  in  a  more  f;oneral  sense  than  the  other  terms. 
l)oi;s  are  buried,  not  interred ;  humaui  bodies  are  buried, 
interred,  or  entombed. 

II  BUR'I-AL-GRoOnD  (b«r're-9l-),  n.  A  place  for 
burial ;  a  burial-place.  /.  E.  Ryland. 

(I  BUR'[-AL-PLAcE  (b6r're-9l-plas),  n.  A  place 
for  burial ;  a  burial-ground.  Warton. 

II  BUR'J-AL-SER'VJCE  (bSr're-stl-ser'vjs),  n.  Re- 
ligious service  at  a  funeral.  Boswell. 

II  BUR'l-gR  (b«r're-er),  m.  One  who  buries.  "Till 
the  buriers  have  buried  it."        Ezek.  xxxix.  15. 

BU'R|N,  n.  [Fr.]  The  tool  of  an  engraver;  a 
graver.  Johnson. 

BiJRKE,  V.  a.  [t.  BURKED  ;  pp.  BURKING, 
BUKKED.] 

1.  To  murder  with  a  design  to  obtain  a  body 
for  dissection.  [A  modern  term,  derived  from 
the  name  of  the  murderer,  an  Irishman,  who 
was  hanged  for  this  crime  in  1829.]       Qu.  Rev. 

Tl\oiigh  the  municring  of  poor,  helpless  lodgers,  afterwards 
to  sell  their  bodies  to  surj^ons  for  dissection,  cannot  be  re- 
sarded  as  a  crime  in  which  the  nation  hud  a  share,  or  any 
thing  but  the  monstrous  wickedness  of  one  or  two,  yet  the 
word  to  burke^  drawn  from  the  name  of  a  wretch  who  long 

fiursiied  this  hideous  tnitfic,  a  worJ  which  has  won  its  place 
n  the  language,  will  be  a  lasting  memorial  in  all  after  times, 
unless,  indeetl,  its  origin  should  l)e  forgotten,  to  how  strange 
a  crime  this  age  of  a  boasted  civilization  could  give  birth. 

Trench. 

2.  To  smother ;  to  shelve ;  to  get  rid  of  by  a 
side-wind.  "  To  burke  a  parliamentary  ques- 
tion."    [Inelegant.]  Ogilvie. 

BORK'^R,  n.    One  who  burkes.  Ed.  Rev. 

BiJRK'I§M,  n.  The  practice  of  burking ;  murder. 
—  See  Burke,  r.  a.  West,  Rev. 

BiJRL,  1;.  a,  [Fr.  bourre,  flocks  of  wool,  or  the 
down  on  herbs  and  fruits.  —  See  BiR.]  [t. 
burled;  pp.  BURLING,  BURLED.]  To  dress 
cloth  as  fullers  do.  Johnson. 

BURL,  n.  A  small  knot  or  lump  in  thread.  Booth. 

BUR'L.\CE,  n.  A  sort  of  grape.  —  See  Buudj»tji\8. 

BUR 'LAP,  n.  A  coarse  cloth  for  batiu^.  &c., 
made  of  hemp.  H.  K.  Oliver. 

BiJRL'^R,  n.    A  dresser  of  cloth.  Dyer. 

BIJR-LftSQUE'  (bnr-I«8k'),  a.  [It.  burlesro  ;  bur- 
lure,  to  ridicult^ ;  Fr.  bttrU-sque.l  Tending  to 
excite  laughter  by  contrast  between  the  subject 


and  the  manner  of  treating  it ;  comic ;  sportive ; 
jocular.  Addison, 

Syn.  — Bee  Ludicrous. 

BVR-LftSCiUE'  (bur-l«Hk'),  n.  A  ludicrous  repre- 
sentation or  contrast ;  a  composition  tending  to 
excite  ridicule  ;  ridicule  ;  satire  ;  irony. 

Burlesque  Is  of  two  kinds;  the  flrst  represents  mean  per- 
ions  in  the  accoutrements  of  hertK's;  the  other  doscrllH-s 
great  persons  acting  and  speaking  like  the  basest  among  the 
people.  Sjtectator. 

BVR-LfisaUE'  (bur-l«sk'),  v.  a,  [t.  rurlehqued  ; 

pp.  BURLESQUING  ;   BURLESQUED.]      To  tum  to 

ridicule ;  to  ridicule.  Glunville. 

BUR-LfisaUE',  V.  n.    To  use  burlesque.     [11.] 

BUR-LfiS'aUgR  (bur-l«8'k?r),  n.  One  who  bur- 
lesques or  ridicules.  Todd. 

t  BiJR'LgT,  n.    A  hood,  or  head-dress.      Elyot. 

BUR-LET' T.^,n.  [It,;  6MrZorc,  to  jest.]  A  com- 
ical or  farcical  opera.  Brande. 

BiJR'Ll-NfisS,  n.    State  of  being  burly.  Drayton, 

BURL'|NG-iR-ON§  (-I-iirnz),  n.  pi,  A  sort  of 
pincers.  '  Crabb. 

BiJR'LY,  a.  [Probablv  from  boorlike,  — Sit  T. 
More  writes  boorely  for  boorlike.] 

1.  Great  of  stature  ;  bulky  ;  stout ;  lusty. 

Burly  and  big,  and  studious  of  his  ease.        Cou^per, 

2.  Replete ;  full.  "  Burly  sacks  and  full- 
stufFcd  barns."  Drayton. 

3.  Boisterous ;  loud. 

So  when  a  burly  tempest  rolls  his  pride.       Beaumont. 

BURN,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  byman  ;  Ger.  brennen ;  Dut. 
branden.^  \i,  burnt  or  burned  ;  pp.  burn- 
ing, BURNT  or  burned.] 

1.  To  consume  with  fire. 

Though  I  give  my  body  to  bo  burned,  and  hove  not  char- 
ity, it  proittetli  me  nothing.  1  Cor.  xiii.  3. 

2.  To  wound  or  injure  with  fire  or  heat ;  as, 
"  To  burn  the  finger  " ;  "  To  bum  food  in  cook- 
ing." 

3.  To  affect  with  fire  or  heat  in  the  processes 
of  the  arts  ;  as,  "  To  burn  bricks  " ;  "  To  bum 
limestone";  "Todwrw  colors." 

To  bam  one's  fingers,  to  sutfer  injury  or  loss  by  a 
speculation. —  To  bum  a  bowl,  (Oame  qf  bowls.)  to 
displace  a  bowl  accidentally.  Ogilvie. 

BURN,  V.  n.    1.  To  be  on  fire. 

The  bush  burned  with  fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  con- 
sumed. Exml.  iii.  2. 

2.  To  appear  as  if  on  fire ;  to  shine ;  to  spar- 
kle,    [r.] 

The  barge  she  sat  in  like  a  burnished  throne 

Burnt  on  the  water.  Shak. 

3.  To  feel  passion,  or  emotion. 

Raleigh,  the  scourge  of  Spain,  whose  breast  with  all 
The  sage,  the  patriot,  and  the  hero  burned.  Thomson. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  destructive  violence ; 
to  rage. 

The  groan  still  deepens,  and  the  combat  burnt.       Pope. 

5.  To  be  near  finding  what  is  concealed  or 
unknown.     [Colloquial.]  Hunter, 

BURN,  n,    A  hurt  caused  by  fire.  Boyle. 

Sjm.  —  Bums  are  produced  by  heated  solids,  and 

scalds  by  heated  fluids. 

BURN,  n,  [Goth,  brunna  ;  A.  S.  bume."]  A 
brook.     [Scotland.]  Douglas. 

BiJRN'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  burnt.    Cotgrave. 

BURN'^R,  n.     1.  A  person  who  burns  any  thing. 

2.  The  part  of  a  lainp  that  holds  the  wick. 

3.  (Gas  Fixtures.)  The  tube  through  which 
illuminating  gas  is  made  to  issue  while  burning. 

BOR'N^T,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  several  species: 
—  a  British  plant  whose  leaves  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  food  for  sheep;  Poteriiun  sangtd- 
sorba,  Brande. 

BUR'N5T-R6§E,  n.    A  Scotch  rose.  Booth. 

BUR'NgT-sAx'l-FRAGE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants ;  Fimjnnella.  Loudon, 

Bi)RN'ING,  n.     [A.  S.  b<fming.'\ 

1.  Act  of  consuming  or  affecting  by  fire. 

2.  Combustion ;  conflagration. 

The  kings  . . .  shall  bewail  her  . . .  when  they  shall  are  the 
smoke  of  her  burning.  Sev.  zvUL  9. 

3.  State  of  inflammation. 

The  mind,  of  itself,  can  fbel  none  of  the  bmmtnift  of  a 
fever.  JSomlk. 


BORN'ING,  a.    1.  Flaming ;  fiery ;  glowinff ;  ar. 

dent ;  hot.  "Burning  fiery  furnace.    Zten.  lii.  21. 

2.  Vehement ;  powerful.  Shak. 

BURN'ING-GLAhh,  n.  A  glass  so  formed  as  to 
collect  the  sun's  rays  in  a  focus,  and  produc« 
intense  heat ;  a  convex  lens.  Francis. 

B0K'N|8H,  v.  a.     [It.  brunire ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.&runir.] 

ft.  HUUNISHED  ;  pp.  nUKNISIIINO,  BUKNI8HKU.1 

To  polish  ;  to  give  a  gloss  to ;  ■•,  "  To  bumitk 
silver  or  steel. 

bOr'NISH,  r.  n.  L  To  grow  bright  or  glossv ;  to 
be  conspicuous.  Swijt. 

2.    To  spread,   or    become   rounded,  as  io 
growth. 

I>e  Juno  btumuhed,  or  young  Jove  wis  grown.  Drgdem 
BiJR'NlSH,  n.    A  gloss ;  lustre.  Cnuhato. 

BtJR'N|SII-^R,  n.    1.  One  who  burnishes. 

2.  A  burnishing  tool.  Johnson. 

BtJR'N|KfI-L\G,  n.  The  act  of  polishing,  or  giv- 
ing a  gloss.  Burhe. 

bCrnt,  t.  &  p.  from  bum.    See  Burx. 

BURNT,  p.  a.    Consumed,  or  scorched,  by  fire. 

BURNT'-OF-FfR-lNG,  n.  Something  ofTered  and 
burnt  on  an  altar  by  way  of  sacrifice. Gen.viii.20. 

BURR,  n.     1.  The  lobe  or  lap  of  the  ear.  Johnson, 

2.  A  round  knob  of  thethom  next  to  a  deer's 
head.  Craig. 

3.  The  sweetbread  of  a  calf.  [Local.]     Totfd, 

4.  A  round  iron  ring  used  with  cannon.  Crabb. 

5.  A  gtittural  or  rough  pronunciation  of  the 
letter  r ;  as,  "  The  Northumberland  burr." 

6.  [A.  S.  byrs,  a  graving  iron.]     A  triangular 
chisel  for  clearing  the  comers  of  mortises. 

7.  A  partially  vitrified  brick  or  clinker.  Ogilvie. 

8.  The  prickly  head  of  the  chestnut,  &.c. :  — 
a  burdock.  —  See  Bur.  Phillips. 

BUR'RAGE,  n,    A  plant ;  borage.  —  See  Borage. 

bOr'RAS-PIpE,  n.  A  utensil  for  holding  corro- 
sive substances,  as  vitriol,  &c.  Crabb- 

B&R'RflL,  n.  A  sort  of  pear  with  a  delicious  soft 
pulp  ;  —  called  also  red  butter-pear,      PhiUips, 

BUR'R(;L-FLY,  n.  [Fr.  bourreler,  to  torment.] 
The  ox-fly  ;  the  gad-fly ;  the  breese.     PhiUipt. 

BCr'R5L-SH6t,  n.  A  sort  of  case-shot.  Harris. 

bDR'RQCK,  n.  A  small  weir  or  dam  for  catching 
fish.  Phillips, 

BtJR'ROW  (bur'r5),n.  [A.  S.  beorh,  beorg,  a  ref- 
uge, a  burrow.]  A  hole  in  the  ground  for  rab- 
bits, hares,  and  some  other  animals.  —  It  is 
sometimes  used  for  borough,  and  barrow. 

bCr'ROW,  r.  n.    ft.  BURROWED ;  pp.  burrow- 
•J 


To  lodge  in  a  hole  in  the 
Mortimer. 


INO,  BURROWED 

ground. 

BOR'RQW-DUCK,n.  {Omith.)  An  aquatic  bird  ; 
the  shell-drake ;  the  Anas  tadoma,         YarreU, 

BUR'RQVV-Ing,  p.  a.    Living  tmder  ground. 

BURRH'STONE,  n.  A  cellular  stone,  consisting 
of  pure  silex  ;  —  used  chiefly  for  making  mill- 
stones.—  See  BuHRSTONE.  Craig. 

BiJR'RV,  a.  Having,  or  resembling,  burs.  Loudon. 

BiJR'SAR,  n.  [L.  bttrsariua  ;  Gael,  borsair ;  Fr. 
boursier."] 

1.  A  clerk  or  treasurer  of  a  convent  or  col- 
lege. Brandt, 

2.  A  student  in  an  English  university  who  is 
maintained  by  funds  from  endowments.  Brande. 

BCR'SAR-SIUP,  n.  The  state  or  office  of  a  bur- 
sar. '  Hales. 

BUR'S,\-RY,  n.  1.  The  treasury  of  a  college  or 
a  monasterv". 

2.  An  exhibition,  endowment,  or  charitable 
foundation  in  a  university.  "  I'ndtT  the  name 
of  bursaries,  fellowships,  exhibitions,  scholar- 
ships." Brande. 

BUR-SJt-Tf:L'Lj§,  n,  {ZorJ-\  A,  genua  of  naked, 
purse-shaped  gasteropoda.  Wvodward. 

BORSCH,  n. ;  pi.  iirKtiCHK!r  [Ger.]  A  lad  or 
youth  ;  —  especially  a  student  at  a  German  uni- 
versity Brande, 

BtJRSE,  M.  [Gael,  borsa,  a  purse  — Fr  bottrae,  a 
purse,  an  exchange.] 


MiJlN,  BiR;   m6vE,   NOR,  s6n  ;   bClL,  BOR,  eOlB.  — 9,  9,  f,  |u  toft;  C,  fi,  £,  |,  hard;  §  <w  a;   ^  as  gc— THIS,  this. 
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1.  An    exchange    where    merchants    meet. 
"  Merchants'  burses."  — See  Boiksk.    Burton. 

2.  A   fund   or   foundation   for  the    mainte- 
nance of  poor  scholars.     [France.]  Boiste. 

BURST,  V.  n.    [A.  S.  berstan  ;  Dut.  <Sf  Ger.  bersten.'] 

[j.  HUUST  ;  pp.  BURSTING,  BURST  (t  BURSTEN).] 

1.  To  break  suddenly  ;  to  be  rent  asunder  by 
internal  force ;  to  break  or  fly  open. 

Thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine.      Prov.  iii.  10. 

2.  To  spring  from,  or  break  away.     "  You 
burst  from  my  arms."  Pope. 

3.  To  come  suddenly ;  to  explod 

If  the  worlds 
In  worlds  enclosed  should  on  his  senses  Imrst.      Thomson. 

4.  To  begin  an  action  violently  or  suddenly. 
"  She  burst  into  tears."  Arbuthnot. 

Syn.  — See  Break. 
BURST,  V.  a.    To  break  open  suddenly. 

Else  the  new  wine  will  hunt  tlie  bottles.  Luke  v.  37. 

BURST,  p.  a.     1.  Rent  asunder. 

2.  Diseased  with  a  rupture  or  hernia.  Craig. 

BURST,  n.    1.  A  sudden  disruption  ;  an  explosion. 

Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  burst  of  horrid  thunder.       Shak. 

2.  A  rupture  ;  a  hernia. 

t  BiJRST'EN  (l)ur'stn),  p.  from  burst.  Beau.  S;  Fl. 

t  BURST'5N-NESS,  n.    A  rupture.  Sherwood. 

BiJRST'fR,  n.     One  that  bursts.  Cotgrave. 

BiJRST'WORT  (-wurt),  n.  {Bat.)  A  plant  former, 
ly  considered  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  hernia; 
rupture-wort ;  Herniaria  glabra.       Dunglison. 

BiJRT,  n.  A  flat  fish  of  the  turbot  kind.  Phillips. 

BiJR'THEN  (bUr'tfin),  n.  [A.  S.  byrthen,  bt/rden.] 
Something  to  be  borne.  "  The  rest  the  burthen 
bear."  —  See  Burden.  Drayton. 

BiJR'THEN  (bur'thn),  v.  a.  To  load. — See  Burden. 

t  BiJR'THEN-OUS  (bUr'thn-us),  a.  Burdensome. 
"  The  very  burthenous  earth."  Drayton. 

BUR'THgN-SOME,  a.    Burdensome.  Burke. 

BiJR'TON  (bilr'tn),  n.  {Naut.)  A  small  tackle 
formed  of  two  or  more  blocks  or  pulleys,  rove 
in  a  particular  manner.  Dana. 

BiJR'TON— ALE,  n.  A  kind  of  ale  which  contains 
about  8ji  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Brewer. 

II  BUR'Y  (b^r're)  [ber're,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. 
R.  C'.;  biir're,  Jrt.],  v.  a.  [A.  S.  birgait,  or  bi- 
rian ;  Ger.  bergeni] 

1.  To  put  into  a  grave  ;  to  inter  with  funeral 
rites  ;  to  inhume,  as  a  dead  body. 

1  come  to  btiry  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him.  Shak. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  mass  of  earth,  water,  or 
other  matter. 

I  '11  break  my  staff, 
Burt/it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth.  SAak. 

And  all  the  clouds,  that  lowered  upon  our  house, 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried.  Shak. 

3.  To  hide ;  to  conceal ;  as,  "  To  bury  one's 
self  in  seclusion." 

To  bury  the  hatchet,  to  make  peace. 
Syn.  — See  Burial. 

t  BUR'Y  (bSr're),  n.  [A.  S.  burh,  a  castle,  a  town ; 
bur,  a  cottage.]  A  manor  or  manor-house  ;  a 
dwelling-place  :  —  the  same  word,  originally,  as 
borouqh,  burgh,  or  burrow,  and  to  be  met  with 
in  old  authors  with  the  same  meaning.  It  is 
still  retained  as  a  termination  in  the  names  of 
many  places;  as,  " St.  Edmondsiwry  "  ;  "  Al- 
derman6M>'«/,"  &c.  Phillips. 

BURY  (bu're),  M.  \¥t.  beurre.']  A  delicate  pear, 
of  several  varieties.  Cotgrave. 

II  BUR'Y-TNG,  n.  Burial.  "  Against  the  dajr  of 
ray  burying  hath  she  kept  this."        Johti  xii.  7. 

II  BUR'Y-InG-GROUND,  n.  A  place  for  interring 
the  dead  ;  a  burial-ground.  Booth. 

II  BUR'Y-ING-PLACE  (b«r'-),  n.  A  place  for  sep- 
ulture ;  a  grave-yard ;  a  cemetery.  "  The  bury- 
ing-place  of  Manoah."  Judges  xvi.  31. 

BUSll,  n.  [Dan.  busk ;  Sw.  buske  ;  Ger.  busch.—lt. 
bosco  ;  Sp.  bosque  ;  Fr.  bois,  a  wood.] 

1.  t  A  place  abounding  in  trees  or  shrubs  ;  a 
thicket. 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a  flame  of 
fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush.  Exod.  iii.  2. 


2.  A  thick  shrub ;  a  young  tree. 

Each  common  &i«A  shall  Syrian  roses  wear.        Dryden. 

3.  The  sign  of  a  tavern  in  England; — for- 
merly an  ivy-bush.  "  Good  wine  draws  cus- 
tomers without  any  help  of  an  ivy-bztsh."  Cot- 
grace.  Hence  the  proverb,  "  Good  wine  needs 
no  bush."  —  It  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
tavern  itself.  "  Twenty  to  one  you  find  him  at 
tiie  bush."     Beau.  S^  Fl. 

4.  {Hunting.)  The  tail  of  a  fox.  Coles. 

5.  {Mech.)  [Fr.  bouche,  mouth.]  The  hol- 
low box  or  tube  of  metal  which  is  fitted  into 
the  centre  of  a  wheel  to  take  the  bearing  of  an 
axle  or  journal.  Francis. 

Syn.  —  A  tree  is  a  larpe  plant  which  rises  with  a 
single  stem:  —  bushes  and  shrubs  form  underwood  or 
brushwood  growing  among  trees.  Shrub  imphes  tlie 
liabitual  form  of  growth,  as  the  rose  is  a  shrub  ;  bush, 
the  accidental  form,  for  a  bush  may  grow  into  a  tree. 

BUSH,  V.  n.  To  grow  thick,  as  a  bush.  "  The 
roses  btishing."  Milton.  "Bushing  e\deis."Pope. 

nusH'BOK,  n.    {Zo:;l.)  See  Bosbok. 

Bl)sn'-CREEP-5;R,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the 
sub-family  MnioltiUina.  Gray. 

BUSH'^L,  n.  [Low  L.  busellus;  Old  Fr.  buschel; 
Fr.  boisseau. — "W.pwysel;  Gael.  Sg  It.  buiseal.] 

1.  A  dry  measure  containing  four  pecks, 
eight  gallons,  or  thirty-two  quarts.  Davies. 

2.  A  bushel  measure  or  vessel.  "  Neither 
(lo  men  light  a  candle  and  put  it  under  a 
bushel."  Matt.  v.  15. 

3.  A  large  quantity.  Dryden. 

BUSH'?L-A^E,  ti.  Duty  payable  on  goods  by 
the  bushel.     [Eng.]  Todd. 

BUSH'pL-L^R,  n.  One  who  repairs  garments  for 
tailors.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Dr.  Oilman. 

BUSH'gT,  M.    A  wood.  —  See  BusKEX.  Ray. 

BUSH'-HAR-ROW,  n.    A  harrow  made  of  bush- 
es. Weale. 
BUSH'J-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  bushy. 

BUSH'jNG,  n.  {Mech.)  The  operation  of  fitting 
a  lining  of  metal  in  an  orifice  in  which  an  axis 
or  journal  turns.  Ogilvie. 

BUSFI'MAN,  n.  \V)nX..boschman.']  1.  A  woodsman. 

2.  ]3i.  [Dut.  bosjesmannen,  men  of  the  woods.] 

A  kind  of  rbaming  savages  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Bosjesmans.        B}-ande. 

t  BUSH'MgNT,  n.    A  thicket.  Raleigh. 

BUSH'— MET- AL,  n.  A  composition  of  copper  and 
tin,  for  journals,  bearing  of  shafts,  &c.  Ogilvie. 

BUSH'-auAlL,  w.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order 
Gallince  and  sub-family  Turnicince.  Gray. 

BUSH'— rAN-9?R,  n.  One  who  ranges  among 
the  bushes  ;  —  applied  to  convicts  or  criminals 
who  escape  and  live  in  the  woods. 

BUSH'-SHRIKE,  M.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order 
Passeres  and  sub-family  Thamnophilince.  Gray. 

BXJSH'WHACK-t;R,n.  A  backwoodsman.  [U.S.] 
BUSH'Y,  a.      1.    Full  of  bushes.      "The  bushy 

plain."  Dryden. 

2.  Thick,  like  a  bush.  Addison. 

BU§'l-LESS    (bTz'e-16s),   a.      Without   business  ; 

unemployed ;  at  leisure.  Shak. 

BU§'I-LY  (biz'e-le),  ad.     In  a  busy  manner. 

BUSINESS  (btz'nes),  n.  [From  busy.  — A.  S.  bi- 
seg  ;  Fr.  bcsogne,  business.] 

1.  That  which  makes  one  busy,  or  that  which 
one  does  for  a  livelihood ;  calling ;  employ- 
ment ;  occupation ;  vocation. 

To  men  addicted  to  delights,  husinexi  is  an  interruption;  to 
such  as  arc  cold  to  delights,  busitiess  is  an  entertainment. 

Steele. 

2.  Trade  ;  commerce  ;  traffic  ;  as,  "  The  pros- 
pects of  business  are  encouraging." 

3.  Something  to  be  transacted  ;  concern  ; 
matter ;  affair. 

A  man  who  cannot  mind  his  own  business  is  not  to  be 
trusted  with  the  king's.  Saville. 

They  were  far  fVora  the  Zidonians.  and  had  no  business 
with  any  man.  Judr/cs  xviii.  7. 

Syn..-:- Business,  occupation,  calline,  and  vocation 
are  all  used  to  denote  wliat  a  person  does  in  order  to 
procure  a  living,  or  what  is  his  regular  employment. 
Engagement  is  an  occasional  employment ;  avocation, 
some  business  that  requires  attention,  or  which  calls 


one  off  from  a  regular  employment.  Let  every  one  at. 
tend  to  his  btisiness,  and  be  industrious  in  his  occupation, 
calling,  or  vocation,  faithful  to  llis  engagemenU,  and 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office  or  profession.  —  The 
profession  of  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  physician,  ot 
surgeon  ;  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  ;  the  office  or  dutyot 
a  magistrate.  A  serious  business  ;  a  momentous  con- 
cern ;  an  important  matter ;  an  interesting  affair.  —  See 
Affair,  Matter,  Occupation,  Office. 


BUSINESS-LIKE    (biz'nes-lik),   a. 
practical. 


Done  well ; 
Fd.  Rev. 


BUSK,  n.  1.  [Fr.  busc.]  A  piece  of  steel  or 
whalebone,  worn  by  women  to  keep  the  dress 
of  the  body  firm  to  the  shape. 

2.  [Dan.  btisk.']    f  A  bush.  Davison. 

3.  A  sort  of  linen  cloth.  [Local.]    HalliwelL 

t  BUSK,  V.  a.    To  make  ready  ;  to  dress.  Fairfax, 
BUSK'gD, />.  a.    Furnished  with  a  busk.  Pollok. 

BUSK'^T,  n.     [It.  boschetto  ;  Old  Fr.  boschet.} 

1.  A  sprig  or  small  bush.  Spenser. 

2.  A  small  compartment  in  a  garden  formed 
of  trees,  shrubs,  &c.     [r.]  Miller. 

BUS'KIN,  n.  [Probably  bootikin,  a  little  boot. 
Brande.  —  Dut.  broosken.'] 

1.  A  kind  of  half  boot.  "A  shepherd  strut- 
ting in  his  coimtry  buskins."  Dryden. 

2.  A  shoe  with  a  high  sole,  worn  by  the  an- 
cient actors  of  tragedy,  as  the  sock  was  worn 
by  the  comedians. 

The  buskin  was  a  kind  of  high  shoe  worn  upon  the  stage  by 

the  actors  of  tragedy,  in  order  to  give  them  a  more  heroical 

elevation  of  stature.  Melnioth. 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  huskins  here, 

Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear.         Dryden, 

3»  Tragedy,  or  the  tragic  drama.        Brande, 

BUS'KINED  (biis'kjnd),  a.    1.  Dressed  in  buskins. 

"  Buskined  virgins."  Pope. 

2.  Tragic.     "  Buskined  measures."       Gray. 

BUS'KY,  a.  Woody  ;  shaded  with  woods  ;  bosky. 
"  Yon  busky  hill."  —  See  Bosky.  ShaJ:, 

BUSS,  V.  a.  [Sp.  besar;  Fr.  baiser.J  To  kiss. 
[An  old  word,  grown  vulgar.]  Shak, 

BUSS,  n.  1.  [W.,  Gael.,  &;  Ir.  bus,  mouth,  lip,  kiss  ; 
Ger.  buise. — Low  L.  bussa  ;  Sp.  buz.]  A  kiss. 
"  Flattering  6t«A'ses."  Shak.  "  Smacking  6mss." 
Pope. 

2.  [Ger.  b'lse  ;  Dut.  buis.']  A  small  vessel  or 
boat  for  the  herring  fishery.  Tetnple. 

BUST,  n.  [L.  bustum,  a  burned  body  ;  buso,  btis- 
tus,  to  burn  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  busto  ;  Fr.  buste.'] 

1.  (Sculp.)  The  representation  of  the  up- 
per part  of  the  human  body,  including  the  head, 
neck,  shoulders,  breast,  and  arms,  truncated 
above  the  elbow.  FairhoU. 

2.  The  corresponding  part  of  the  real  figure- 

BUS'TAM-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed 
of  silica,  manganese,  and  lime.  Dana. 

BUS'TARD,  n.  [Fr.  bis- 
tarde."]  (Ornith.)  A 
bird  of  the  genus  Otis 
of  Linnajus  ;  a  sort  of 
wild  turkey,  inhabiting 
open  plains,  and  found 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  —  See  Otidi- 
^M.    Van  Der  Hoeven. 

BUS'T^R,  n.  Any  thing 
very  large :  —  a  spree. 
[Vulgar.]         Bartlett.  _3, 

BUS'TLE    (biis'sl),  V.   n. 

t Perhaps,  says  Johnson,  from  btisy,  or  fiom 
rustle ;  A.  S.  brastlian,  to  brustleJ  [i.  bus- 
tled ;  pp.  BUSTLING,  BUSTLED.]  To  be  busy 
with  quickness  of  motion ;  to  be  in  a  confused 
hurry  ;  to  stir  about. 

Come, bustle,  hustle;  —  caparison  my  horse.  Shak. 

BUS'TLE,  V.  a.    To  confuse,    [r.]      Wilbcrforce. 

BUS'TLE  (bus'sl),  n.     1.  Great  stir ;  tumultuous 

hurry.  "  A  great  bustle  and  disturbance."  South. 
2.  A  stuffed  pad  worn  by  ladies  on  the  back 

to  give  prominence  to  the  skirt ;  —  called  also  a 

bis/iop. 
BUS'TLfR  (bus'Ier),   n.      One  who  bustles  ;   an 

active,  stirring  person.  Cowper. 

BtJS'TO,  n.  [It.]  A  statue;  a  bust.  "These 
venerable  bustos."  —  See  Bust.  Swift. 
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BU^'Y  (bl7.'«9),  a.  [K.  S.  biaeg,  byaeg,  btagung, 
buMnc88 ;  Dut.  hezty,  busy.] 

1.  Occupied  in  business  ;  eniploved  with  dili- 
gence ;  actively  engaged  ;  as,  "  'I'o  be  busy  in 
one's  profession  or  calling." 

2.  Constantly  in  motion  ;  brisk  ;  stirring ; 
active  ;  as,  "  A  busu  bee." 

3.  Bustling  ;  officious  ;  meddling ;  trouble- 
gome.   "  Meodling  monkey  or  busij  ape."  Shak. 

Syn.— See  Active. 

BU^'Y  (Mz'z?),  V.  a.     [A.  S.  bysnian.']     [t.  BfS- 
iBi)';  pp.  HL'SYiNO,  msiKi).]     To  make  busy; 
to  employ ;  —  used  chiefly  with  the  reflective 
pronoun. 
Syn.  — See  Employ. 

BU§'y-B6D-Y  (biz'z?-),  n.    A  meddling  person. 

Ttttlcni  anAtm»yl)Oiliet»TC  the  canker  and  ruatof  idlencu, 
u  Idlenvu  \t  the  ruat  of  time.  Bp.  Taylor. 

bOt,  conj.  [A.  S.  butan,  but,  unless,  except ;  — 
the  imperative,  according  to  Tooke,  of  botan,  to 
boot,  or  to  add.  Bosworth,  however,  does  not 
give  this  word  botan  in  his  Dictionary  ;  and 
Jamieson  says  there  is  no  such  A.  S.  verb.] 

1.  On  the  other  hand,  or  on  the  contrary  ;  — 
noting  contrast  or  opposition. 

The  memory  of  the  just  ia  bleucdi  but  the  name  of  the 
wicked  uhall  rot  J'rov.  x.  7. 

2.  Yet ;  still ;  however  ;  nevertheless. 

Now  abidcth  faith,  hope,  charity  —  these  throes  hut  the 
freatcst  of  thcue  is  uliarity.  1  Cor.  xiii.  13. 

3.  Except  that ;  if  it  were  not  that ;  if  it  be 
not  that ;  unless. 

I  hero  do  dive  thee  thnt  with  all  my  heart. 

Which,  hilt  thou  hast  already,  with  all  my  heart 

I  would  keep  from  thee.  Shak. 

4.  Otherwise  than  that;  that;  —  now  com- 
monly expressed  by  the  phrase  but  that. 

It  cannot  be  hut  Nature  hath  some  director  of  infinite 
power  to  guide  her  in  all  her  ways.  Hooker. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  I  have  been  to  blame.  Drydetu 

49*  Lexicogrnphers  and  prammarians  differ  much 
in  relation  to  bnl.  Mr.  Todd  remarks,  "  lit.  Jolmson 
considers  bat  only  a  conjunction  ;  whereas  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  conjunction,  preposition,  adverb,  and  interjec- 
tion."—  Mr.  Smart  says,  "  It  is  not  always  a  con- 
junction ;  it  is  a  preposition  whore  we  say, '  I  saw  no 
one  bu.t  liim.'  Yet  we  may,  by  an  ellipsis,  still  ex- 
plain it  as  a  conjunction  :  '  I  saw  no  one,  but  [I  saw] 
him  ' ;  or,  by  another  ellipsis,  as  an  adverb:  '  I  saw 
no  one,  [I  saw]  but  him,'  that  is,  ^  only  him.'  The 
simplest  explanation,  or  that  which  dispenses  with 
the  ellipses,  is  the  best." 

Syn.  —  But,  hotteeer,  yet,  still,  notmthjitnnding; 
nerertlie.less.  But,  like  its  corrcspondinf!  conjunctions 
in  French,  Italian,  and  Greek,  has  two  distinct  mean- 
ings—  one  in  a  certain  sense  ccmjunctive,  and  the 
other  disjunctive.  The  one  would  be  expressed  at 
full  lenifth  by  but  yet,  the  other  by  but  on  the  contrary. 
For  instance,  "  This  is  not  summer,  6ut  it  is  almost 
as  warm,"  would  express  the  first;  and,  "This  is 
not  summer,  but  winter,"  the  second.  Home  Tooke 
was  so  struck  with  the  difference  of  these  two  mean- 
ings of  but,  that  he  referred  the  word  to  two  separate 
rtMits,  one  beine  boot  (besides),  the  other  be-out  (left 
out).  Ingenious  as  this  theory  is,  it  is  hardly  tena- 
ble ;  for  not  only  in  Frencli  and  Italian,  but  even  in 
Greek,  there  is  hut  one  conjunction  to  express  these 
two  different  meanings.  In  German,  Spanish,  and 
Latin,  we  find  a  conjunction  for  each  of  these  two 
meanings  ;  the  Gorman  aber,  the  Spanish  pero,  and 
the  Latin  autrm,  answering  to  but  yet ;  and  sondem, 
nun,  and  .if  il,  to  but  on  the  contrary. 

The  other  words  in  the  group,  all  correspond  to  the 
first  of  these  two  meanings,  but  yrt.  The  weakest  of 
them  all  In  disjuncti '  e  power  is  hoirener,  which  seems 
rather  to  waive  the  question  than  to  cpinllfy  or  alter 
it.  "  Tills,  hoairBer.  is  not  essential,"  differs  in  force 
from,  "  But  this  is  not  essential";  the  latter  rather 
implying  thnt  it  might  be  thought  essential. 

Yet  is  stronger  than  but,  and  still  even  strimger  again, 
as  it  indicates  an  exccptum  to  wliat  has  been  said 
before.  It  seems  an  nhbreviation  of  not  remored. 
"All  you  say  is  true;  still  I  think,"  —  this  implies 
that  full  weight  is  given  to  the  opiKinent's  arguments, 
but  that  tlii-y  do  not  remove  the  ditiirulty  in  the  mind 
of  the  objector.  M'atmithstandinir  and  nevrrtkelrss  are 
again  stronger  than  .i/ii/.  J^Terertirtess  is  the  strong- 
est of  all.      fVhatrly^s  Synonyms.  —  See  lloWEVEK. 

BfJT,  prep.  [A.  S.  butan,  without.  Tonkf  sug- 
gests that  it  is  formed  from  the  imperative  of 
oeon,  to  be,  and  titan,  out.]  Excepting;  ex- 
cept ;  as,  "  All  hut  one  were  lost." 

Tho  hny  stood  on  the  burning  deck. 

Whence  all  <>«(  him  had  fled.  Hemant. 


SOt,  ad.     Only  ;  no  more  than. 

Born  tntl  to  die,  and  reasoning  Imt  to  err. 


Pope. 


BfJfT,  n.     [Celt,  btd;  Fr.  bout,  end,  extremity.] 

1.  The  end  of  any  thing ;  —  especially  the 
larger  end.  —  See  IJit-e.nd. 

2.  A  boundary  ;  a  bound.  Holder. 

3.  {Ship-building.)  The  end  of  a  plank  join- 
ing another  on  the  outside  of  a  ship.  —  See 
BiTT.  Ilam'a. 

4.  {Mech.)  The  square  end  of  a  connecting- 
rod  or  other  link,  to  which  the  bush-bearing  is 
attached  by  a  .strap.  OyiXtie. 

5.  [Scottish.]  The  outer  apartment  of  a  house 
consisting  of  only  two  apartments.        Dunbar. 

BOt,  t'.  n.  [Fr.  butcr,  to  prop.]  [t.  hutted  ;  pp. 
BUTTING,  butted.]  To  touch  at  one  end  ;  to 
abut.  Cotgrave. 

bCtch'^R,  n.      [Fr.  bmtcher.']    1.  One  who  kills 
animals  in  order  to  preserve,  or  sell,  their  flesh. 
2.  One  who  delights  in  slaughter.     "  Con- 
querors, the  great  butchers  of  mankind."  iMcke. 

Bl)TCn'5R,  V.  a.  [i.  BUTCIIEKEU  ;  pp.  BUTCU- 
EKINO,  HUTCHEREn.] 

1.  To  kill  and  dress  for  food,  as  animals. 

2.  To  slaughter  or  kill  with  cruelty. 
Teaching  stem  murder  how  to  butcher  thee.        Shak. 

bOtcH'PR-BIRD,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  dentirostral 
bird  of  the  genus  Passeres  and  famil3r  Laniidte ; 
a  kind  of  sYirike  ;  —  so  named  from  its  habit  of 
suspending  its  prey  upon  thorns  to  be  devoured 
at  leisure.  Gray. 

bOtcH'^R-Ing,  n.  The  employment  of  a  butcher. 

BOTCII'^R-LI-NfiSS,  n.  A  brutal  or  savage  man- 
ner,    [u.]  Johnson. 

BiyTCIl'eR-LY,  a.    Cruel ;  bloody.  Ascham. 

Bl^TCH'pR-ROW,  n.  A  place  where  butchers 
sell  their  meat;  a  row  of  shambles.    Whitlock. 

BtyTCH'^R'^BROOM,  w.  An  evergreen  undcr- 
shrub ;  liuscus  aculcatus  ;  —  formerly  used  by 
butchers  for  sweeping  their  blocks.        Loudon. 

BUTCn'5R'§-MEAT,  or  BI)TCH'?R-MEAT,  n. 
The  flesh  of  animals,  slaughtered  for  the  table. 

BUTCH'5R-Y,  n.    1.  The  trade  of  a  butcher. 

2.  The  place  where  animals  are  killed.  "  This 
house  is  but  a  butchery."  Shak. 

3.  Murder ;  massacre  ;  carnage. 

Whom  gaols,  and  blood,  and  butchery  delight    Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Carnage. 

BUT'-fiND,  n.  The  blunt  end  of  any  thing.  "  The 
but-ends  of  their  muskets."  Clarendon. 

BU'TE-b,  n.     [L.]     (Ornith.)  A  sub-genus  of 
accipitrine  birds ;   the  buz- 
zard. Brande 

Bu-TE-g-m'^r.m,  n.     {Or-  V^ 

nith.)  A  sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Accipitres  and 
family  Falconidas ;  buzzards. 

Gray.        Buteo  vnlgarii. 
bOt'— HINGE,  n.     A  kind  of  hinge  employed  in 
hanging  doors,  shutters,  &c.  Weale. 

BUT'L^R,  n.  [Fr.  bouteillicr ;  bouteilU,  a  bottle.] 
A  servant  who  has  the  care  of  wine  and  other 
liquors,  and  of  supplies  for  the  table.  "  Butlers 
forget  to  bring  up  their  beer."  Stcift. 

BflT'LER-AgJE,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  duty  of 
2s.  a  tun  "on  wine  imported  by  merchant  stran- 
gers,—  paid  to  the  king's  butler.         U'hishaiv. 

BlfT'LfR-fisS,  n.     A  female  butler.      Chapman. 

bOt'L^R-SIIIp,  n.  The  office  of  a  butler.  "  He 
restored  the  chief  butler  unto  his  butlership 
again."  Gen.  xl.  21. 

BOt'MPNT,  n.  [Fr.  abouti.%sement.]  A  support 
on  which  the  foot  of  an  arch  stands ;  an  abut- 
ment.    "The  6m/wi«j/«  of  said  arch."    11  o^on. 

tBfTT'SH.\FT  (12),  n.  An  arrow.  "The  blind 
boy's  btttshaft."  Shak. 

BffTT,  n.  1.  [Fr.  htit.']  A  mark  to  be  shot  at ; 
object  of  aim. 

Here  is  my  journov's  end.  her*  It  my  fciitl 

And  very  sea-uiark  uf  my  utmost  sail.  SKak. 

2.  A  person  who  is  the  object  of  jests ;  as, 
"  IIp  was  the  butt  of  the  company." 

3.  [Fr.  botte,  a  thrust.]  A  blow  given  by  a 
homed  animal.  Johnaon. 


4.  A  stroke  or  blow  given  in  fencing.  Prior. 

6.  [A.  S.  butte  ;  It.  botte.'\  A  large  vessel  of 
cask  ;  —  a  beer-nieasure  of  108  gallons  ;  a  wine- 
measure  of  120  gallons.  "  A  butt  of  sack."  Shak 

6.  [Fr.  btttle.j    A  short  angular  ridge  of  lanA 

7.  [Fr.  bout.]  The  end  of  a  plank  where  it 
unites  with  the  end  of  another  :  —  written  also 
l»t^-  Duma. 

BfTTT.  r.  a.  fit.  huttare  ;  8p.  botar,  to  thrust; 
Fr.  botte,  a  thrust.]  [i.  m  tteu  ;  pp.  iitTTixo, 
BirrEi).]  To  strike  with  the  head  or  horns. 
*'  The  beast . .  .  btttta  me  away."  Shak. 

BOTT,  v.  n.  To  strike  with  the  head  or  horns. 
"  A  ram  will  butt  with  his  head,  though  he  be 
brought  up  tame."  Ra^. 

BOttk,  n.  [Fr.]  A  high  bank  or  mound  ;  an 
abrupt  hill ;  a  conspicuous  landmark.  Simpaun. 

BCT'T^R,  n.  [Gr.  pol/rvper  ;  L.  butyrum  ;  A.  S. 
buter;  \)\i\..  boter ;  Oct.  butter;  It.  butirro;  Fr. 
beurre.] 

1.  The  oily  part  of  milk ;  an  unctuous  sub- 
stance obtained  by  churning  cream. 

2.  Any  substance  resembling  butter. 

Butter  of  antimony,  MW)uirhloridp  of  antimony.  — . 
Butter  of  arsmie,  rliloride  of  arsenic.  —  BuUrr  tf  bis- 
muth, chloride  of  bismuth.  —  BuUrr  of  cacao,  an  oily 
concrete  matter  obtained  from  the  rhoroUie  nut:-— 
used  in  pomatums.  —  Butter  of  tin,  |>errhloride  uf  tin. 
-—  Butter  ofirat,  the  oily  part  uf  wax  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation.—  Butler  of  line,  cbloride  of  zinc. 

BDT'T^ R,   V.  a.      [f .  BUTTERED  ;  pp.  BUTTERINO, 

BUTTERED.]    To  Spread  with  butter.     "  Worda 
butter  no  parsnips."  L'Eatrange. 

bOt'T^R-BIRD,  n.  The  rice-bunting  ;  —  so 
called  in  Jamaica.  (jgilrie. 

bCt'T^R-BUMP,  n.  A  name  of  the  bittern  ;  boU 
tie-bump.  Johnaon. 

BCT'T^R-bCR,  n.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  medicinal 
plant,  having  large  leaves ;  pestilent-wort ; 
Tuasilago  petaaitea.  Loudon. 

BCT'TfR-cnP,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to 
some  species  of  Riinuncuhia,  or  crow-foot,  aa 
the  Ratiunctdus  bidt)osua  and  Ranunculus  aeria ; 
butter-flower  ;  king's-cup  ;  gold-cup.     Loudon- 

BOT'TfR-FLOVV-^iR,  n.     A  buttercup.  Gay. 

BCT'T5R-FLY,  n.  [A.  S.  btdtor-Jleoge,  or  butrr- 
flegeJ]  A  beautiful  winged  msect,  of  many 
species,  belonging  to  the  family  Papilionidr ; 
—  so  named  from  the  yellow  species,  or  from 
its  appearing  in  the  butter  season.         Brande. 

Butter^y  ralre,  {Meth. )  a  double 
clack-valve,  or  a  valve  consist- 
ing of  two  parts  united  l>y  a  hinfre 
in  the  centre,  and  ojiening  in  op- 
posite directions,  either  over  one 
round  bole,  or  over  two  boles  of  a  semicircular  shape. 

BCT'TpR-Is,  n.  {Farriery.)  An  instrument  for 
paring  a  horse's  hoof ;  buttrice.  Weale. 

bOT'T^R-MIlK,  n.  The  milk  which  remains- 
after  the  butter  is  extractetL  Arbutknot. 

BUT'T^R-Nf'T,  M.  An  American  tree  and  ita 
fruit ;  Juglans  cinerea ;  — called  also  the  oilnttt 
and  vhite-tralnut.  Loudon. 

BDT'TpR-PRlXT,  n.  A  piece  of  carved  wood  or 
a  stamp  to  mark  butter  with.  Locke. 

BUT'TPR-STAMP,  n.    Butter-print.  Craig. 

B0T'T6R-TddTH,  n.  One  of  the  broad  front 
teeth.  Johnaon. 

BffT'TpR-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  found  in 
Africa  and  India,  whose  seeds  yield  concrete 
oil  like  butter ;  Baasia  butyrticea,  Loudon. 

BCt'T^R-VVIfe,  n.  A  woman  who  prepares  or 
sells  butter.  Ld.  Herbert. 

bCT'T^R-WO-M.^N  (-wOm-»n),  n.  A  woman 
who  sells  butter  ;  a  butter- wife.  Shak. 

BCT'T^R-WORT  (-wUrt),  ».  (Rot.)  .K  perennial 
aquatic  plant ;  Pinguicuin  nilgaria.      Loudon. 

BCt'T^R-Y,  a.  Haring  the  tonality,  or  apnear- 
ance,  of  hutter.     "  Buttery  otL"  r'loyer. 

Bf'T'TgR-y,  n.    1.  A  room  where  butter,  milk, 
and  other  provisions  arc  kept;  a  pantry.  Shak, 
2.  A  room  in  some  colleges  where    proris- 
ions  and  refreshments  are  kept  for  students. 
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B&TT'-HIn^E,  n.  A  hinge  employed  in  hanging 
doors,  shutters,  &c.  —  See  But-hingb.  Ogilvie. 

BCt'T(NG,  n.    A  boundary  of  land.  Booth. 

BUT'T|NG-JoInT,  n.  {Carp.)  A  joint  between 
two  pieces  of  wood,  of  which  the  surface  in  one 
is  parallel  to  the  fibres,  and  in  the  other  per- 
pendicular or  oblique  to  them,  like  the  joints 
which  the  struts  and  braces  form  with  the  truss- 
posts,  Buchanan. 

BUT'TOCK,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Dut. 
bout ;  Fr.  bout,  the  end.] 

1.  The  rump.  Shak. 

2.  {Natd.)  The  convexity  of  a  ship,  behind, 
under  the  stern.  Mar.  Diet. 

PUT'TON  (biit'tn),  n.  [It.  bottone ;  Sp.  boton  ; 
Fr.  bouton. — W.  botum,] 

1.  A  catch  of  metal  or  other  substance,  by 
■which  dress  is  fastened.  "  Pray  you  undo  this 
button."  Shak. 

2.  A  knob  ;  a  little  ball. 

TVc  fastened  to  the  marble  certain  wires  and  a  button.   Boyle. 

3.  The  bud  of  a  plant. 


The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed. 


Shak. 


4.  (Carp.)   A  flat  piece   of  wood  or  metal 
turning  on  a  screw  to  fasten  doors.  Craig. 

5.  (Chem.)  A  round  mass  of  liquid  metal  left 
at  the  bottom  of  a  crucible  after  fusion.  Brande. 

6.  (ZoOl.)  The  sea-urchin.  Ainsworth. 

BJt'TON,  v.  a.     \i.  BUTTONED ;  pp.  buttoning, 

BUTTONED.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  buttons ;  as,  "  To  button  a 
coat." 

2.  t  To  dress ;  to  clothe.  Shak. 

BUT'TON-bOsh,  n.  (Bof.)  A  shrub  that  bears 
flower-balls  resembling  the  balls  of  the  but- 
ton-wood. Bigelow. 

BUT'TON-FLoW-5;R,  n.  (Bot.)  A  beautiful 
tropical  bush  with  long  spikes  of  brilliant  yel- 
low flowers,  and  serrated  shining  leaves ;  Gom- 
phia.  Loudon. 

B0t'TON-HOL,D-5R,  n.  One  who  holds  anoth- 
er by  the  button  ;  a  bore.  Roget. 

BUT'TON-HOLE  (but'tn-hol),  n.  A  loop  or  hole 
to  admit  a  button.  Shak. 

BUT'TON-MAK-?R,  n.    One  who  makes  buttons. 

BUT'TON-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  tropical  tree  with 
alternate  entire  leaves  and  small  heads  of  yel- 
lowish flowers ;  Conocarpus.  Loudon. 

BUT'TON-WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ; 
Spermacoce.  Loudon. 

BUT'TON-WOOD  (but'tn-wud),  n.  (Bot.)  A  large 
North- American  tree,  so  named  from  the  rotigh 
balls  which  it  produces  ;  Platanus  occidentals  : 
—  called  also  the /)/aMe-<ree  wn.^  sycamore.  Gray. 

BUT'TRgSS,  n.  [Fr.  aboutir,  to 
abut  upon.]  (Arch.)  A  mass  of 
brick-work,  or  masonry,  built  to 
resist  the  horizontal  thrusts  of 
another  mass  or  structure  ;  a 
shore;  a  prop  ;  a  support. 

Syn. —  A  buttress  ia  a  permanent 
structure  wliich  abuts  against  another 
structure  to  streuKtlien  it ;  a  prop  is  a 
perpendicular  support ;  and  a  shore  a 
support  placed  ohliipiely  against  any 
thing  to  hold  it  up  for  only  a  short 
time. 

BUT'TR^SS,  V.  a.     [i.  BUTTRESSED  ; 

pp.      BUTTKESSIXO,      BUTTRESSED.]  To    abut 

against ;  to  prop ;   to  support.      "  Buttress  up 
the  wall."  Ih-yden. 

BUT'TRjCE,  n.  (Farriery.)  A  tool  for  paring 
the  hoofs  of  horses.  —  See  Butteris.  Halliwell. 

tBUTWINK,  w.     The  name  of  a  bird.       Bailey. 

BU-TY-RA'CKOUS  (bu-te-ra'shus)  [bu-te-ra'shns, 
F.Stn.R.;  but-e-rashus,  P.  ^.  C.  Wb.'],a.  [L. 
butyrum,  butter.]  Having  the  qualities  of  but- 
ter; buttery.  Floyer. 

BU'T¥R-ATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  from 
butyric  acid  and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

BU-TVR'JC,  a.  (Chem.)  Relating  to  butter;  — 
noting  a  clear  oily  acid,  of  a  disagreeable  odor, 
contained  in  rancid  butter,  and  composed  of 
water,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  Graham. 


BU'TYR-Ine,  n.  (Chem.)  An  oleaginous  matter 
found  in  butter.  P.  Cye. 

BU'TV-RITE,  n,  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Dana. 

BU'TY-ROUS  [bu'te-rils,  Sm.  R. ;  biit'e-riis,  P.  K. 
Wb.'],  a.  [L.  butyrum,  butter.]  Having  the 
properties  of  butter,     [r.]  Floyer. 

BUX'5-OUS,  a.  Relating  to  the  box-tree.   Smart. 

B&X'I-J^4,  )  n.    (Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkali  ob- 

BUX'JNE,      >  tained  from  the  box-tree  ;  —  (Bux- 

us  sempervirens.)  P.  Cyc. 

BUX'OM  (biik'sum),  a.  [A.  S.  bocsum,  flexible ; 
boga,  a  bough',  and  sum,  some  ;  Frs.  boegsum ; 
Ger.  beugsam ;  in  Old  Eng.  boughsome,  easily 
bent  to  one's  will.] 

1.  t  Obedient ;  compliant. 

Thinking  to  make  them  tractable  and  buxom  to  his  gov- 
ernment. Spenser. 
Then  with  quick  fan 
Winnows  the  buxom  air.  Milton. 

2.  Gay  ;  lively  ;  brisk ;  sprightly- 
Filled  her  with  a  daughter  fair, 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 


3.  Wanton ;  jolly  ;  amorous 
god  [Bacchus]." 


Milton. 

'  The  buxom 
Dryden. 

Almighty  Jove  descends,  and  pours 
Into  his  buxom  bride  his  fruitful  showers.     Dryden. 
J^=-  Spelt  by  early  English  writers  bucksome.  Trench. 

BUX'OM-LY,    ad.      1.    t  Dutifully  ;    obediently. 

"  With  humble  heart  full  buxomly."     Chaucer. 

2.  Wantonly;  amorously.  Johnson. 

BUX'OM-NESS,  n.     [A.  S.  bocsumnesse,  pliant- 
ness.]     The  quality  of  being  buxom. 

;8®= "  Pliableness  or  bovvsonioness,  to  wit,  hum- 
bly stooping  or  bowing  down,  in  sign  of  obedience. 
Chaucer  writes  it  buxsomness."     Verstegan. 

B(7X'US,n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  fftloj.]     (Bo^)  A  ge- 
nus of  plants ;  the  box-tree.  Loudon. 

BUY  (bl),  V.  a.     [Goth,  bugian ;  A.  S.  bycgan.'] 
[^.  bought;  pp.  buying,  bought.] 

1.  To  obtain  by  paying  a  price  or  equivalent 
in  money  ;  to  purchase  :  to  bargain  for. 

And  Joseph's  ten  brethren  went  down  to  buy  com  in 
Egypt.  Gen.  xlii.  3. 

2.  To  procure  as  a  consequence  of  something. 

I  have  hovyht 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Buy  and  purchase  are  nearly  synonymous ; 
but  buy  is  the  more  familiar  and  simple  word,  pur- 
chase the  more  formal  and  refined.  Buy  necessaries ; 
purchase  luxuries  ;  bargain  for  an  estate ;  cheapen  goods. 

BUY  (bi),  V.  n.    To  treat  about  a  purchase.     "  I 
will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you.  Shak. 

BUY'^R  (bl'?r),  n.     One  who  buys  ;  a  purchaser. 

t  BUZ,  interj.    Noting  contempt.  Shak. 

BUZE,  n.     [Fr.  buse.]    A  wooden  or  leaden  pipe 
to  convey  air  into  mines.  Crabb. 

BUZZ,  V.  n.  [Teut.  bizzen,  to  growl ;  It.  buzzicare, 
to  whisper.]  \i.  buzzed  ;p/>.  buzzing,  buzzed.] 

1.  To  make  a  humming  sound,  as  bees  and 
other  insects  ;  to  hum. 

A  swarm  of  drones  that  buzzed  about  your  head.       Pope. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  like  that  made  by  bees ; 
to  whisper.     "  The  buzzing  multitude."     Shak. 

BtlZZ,  V.  a.    To  whisper  ;  to  spread  secretly. 

I  will  buzz  abroad  such  prophecies. 

That  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life.  Shak. 

BtJZZ,  n.     1.  The  humming  noise  made  by  a  bee 
or  other  insect ;  a  hum. 

2.    A  whisper ;  a  murmur.     "  I   found  the 
whole  room  in  a  buzz  of  politics."        Addison. 
BUZ'ZARD,  n.     {Ft.busard;  Ger.  bu^zaar.'] 

1.  (Omith.)  A  sluggish  bird  of  the  order  Ac- 
cipitres,  family  Falconidee,  and  sub-family  Btt- 
teonince.  —  See  Buteonin^.  Gray. 

■2.  A  blockhead  ;  a  dunce.  Ascham. 

American  buzzard,  the  Buteo  borealis  of  Bonaparte ; 
white-breasted  hawk.  —  Bald  buzzard,  the  osprey,  or 
Falco  halimtus  of  Linnaeus. 
BCtz'ZARD,  a.     Senseless ;  stupid,    [r.]     Milton. 
BtJZ'ZARD-ET,  n.     A  species  of  buzzard.    Crabb. 
BUZZ'^R,  n.     One  that  buzzes.  Shak. 

bCtzZ'JNG,  n.    A  humming  noise  ;  incessant  low 
talk.  Mattnder. 

BUZZ'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  manner  like  the  buzz- 
ing or  humming  of  a  bee.  Craig. 


BY  (bl  or  be)  [bi  or  be,  W.  Sm. ;  bi  or  by,  S.  J.- 
bl,  P.  F.  Ja.  K.],  prep.  [Goth,  bi  ;  A.  S.  be,  bi, 
or  big  ;  Dut.  S;  Icel.  by  ;  Ger.  bei.] 

1.  Through  or  with; — denoting  the  agent, 
instrument,  cause,  way,  or  means  ;  as,  "  It  was 
done  by  him  "  ;  "A  man  is  killed  with  a  sword, 
and  dies  by  violence." 

2.  At  or  on  ;  as,  "  By  sea  and  by  land." 

3.  From  ;  as,  "  To  judge  of  the  future  by  the 
past." 

4.  Near  to  ;  as,  "  To  sail  by  a  place  "  ;  "  To 
sit  by  the  side  of  another "  ;  "  To  keep  any 
thing  by  one  "  ;  "  North  by  west." 

5.  In  possession  of;  as,  "  How  did  you  come 
by  it}" 

In  many  phrases  it  denotes  other  relations,  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  substitute  any  other  single 
word  as  a  definition.  Thus,  by  one's  self,  by  itself, 
&.C.,  note  separation  from  otlier  persons  or  things  ;  — 
one  by  one,  day  by  day,  &c.,  particulars  considered 
separately  ;  —  by  the  pound,  by  the  piece,  &c.,  quantity 
or  measure  ;  —  by  name,  specification  ;  —  by  this  time, 
by  tliat  time,  &c.,  when  this  or  that  time  had  arrived. 
In  forms  of  swearing  it  is  used  before  the  object  in- 
voked ;  as,  "  Neither  shall  thou  swear  by  thy  head." 
Matt.  v.  36. 

;e®=-  When  pronounced  distinctly,  or  with  the  ac- 
cent, as  when  it  is  used  in  composition,  it  is  pro- 
nounced bt.  Walker  says,  ''The  general  sound  of 
this  word  is  like  the  verb  to  buy;  but  we  not  unfre- 
quently  hear  it  pronounced  like  "the  verb  to  be.  This 
latter  sound,  however,  is  tolerable  only  in  colloquial 
pronunciation,  and  then  only  when  used  as  a  prepo- 
sition ;  as  when  we  say,  'Bo  you  travel  by  land  or 
by  water  ?  '    But,  in  reading  these  lines  of  Pope,  — 

'  By  land,  hy  water,  they  renew  the  charge; 
They  stop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the  barge,'  — 
here  we  ought  to  give  the  word  by  the  sound  of  tli6 
verb  to  buy  ;  so  that  pronouncing  this  word  like  be  is, 
if  the  word  will  be  pardoned  me,  a  colloquialism." 

BY  (bl),  ad.  1.  Being,  or  passing,  near  ;  as,  "  To 
stand  by  "  ;  "  To  go,  or  come,  by." 

2.  In  presence.  "  There  was  no  other  body 
by."  Sidney. 

t  BY,  V.  a.    To  suffer  for.  —  See  Aby.    Sackville. 

BY—  (in  composition)  implies  something  out  of 
the  direct  way  ;  irregular  ;  collateral ;  private, 
or  retired  ;  as,  "  A  6y-lane,  6y-path,  6y-corner." 
—  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective,  without 
the  hyphen ;  as,  "  A  by  place  " ";  "  A  by  road." 

BY,  or  BYE,  n.  Something  not  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate object  of  regard.  "  They  who  have  sa- 
luted her  [Poetry]  on  the  by."  B.  Jonson.— 
"  The  Pervigilium  Veneris  (which,  by  the  bye, 
does  not  belong  to  Catullus)  is  very  well  versi. 
fied."     Goldsmith. 

j8£3=B?/  the  bye.  In  this  expression,  the  latter  bye  seems 
to  be  the  same  bye  as  in  by-law,  &c.,  and  of  course  to 
admit  a  similar  explanation.  In  Lord  Bacon,  "  There 
is  upon  the  bye  to  be  noted,"  i.  e.  upon  the  way,  in 
passing,  indirectly.  "You  are  fools,  you  are  on  the 
bye ;  Raleigh  and  I  are  on  the  main ;  we  mean  to  take 
away  the  king  and  his  cubs."  State  Trials,  James  I., 
1603.  "  By  the  bye,  then,  is  by  the  way,  in  passing  ; 
such  being  a  collateral,  not  main,  object."  Richardson, 

BY  AND  BY  (bi'sind-bi),  ad.  In  a  short  time; 
presently ;  before  long.  Sidney. 

I  will  tha£  thou  give  me,  by  and  by,  in  a  charger,  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist.  Mark  vi.  25. 

ij®=No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  account  for 
this  phrase.     Richardson. 

BY'/.RD,  n.  A  piece  of  leather  crossing  the 
breast,  used  by  the  men  who  drag  the  sledges 
in  coal  mines.  Brande. 

BY'-BID-DfR,  n.  A  person  employed  to  bid  at 
auctions,  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  articles 
to  be  sold.  Bartlett. 

BY'— BLOW,  n.    1.  An  accidental  encounter. 
2.  An  illegitimate  child.  Pope. 

BY-COF'F^E-HOUSE,  n.  A  coffee-house  in  an 
obscure  place.  Addison. 

BY-CON-CERN'M?NT,  M.  An  affair  which  is  not 
the  main  business.  Dryden. 

BY'— COR-NgR,  n.    A  private  corner.  Massinger. 

BY-D^;-PEND'5NCE,  n.     An  appendage.      Shak. 

BY-Df-SIGN'  (bl-de-sin'),  n.  An  incidental  pur- 
pose. Hudibras. 

BY'-DRINK-ING,  n.     Private  drinking.         Shak. 

BYE  (bl),  n.  [A.  S.  bye,  or  bi,  a  dwelling ;  Dan. 
by^  a  to^vn  or  village.]     A  dwelling.       Gibson. 
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BY-END 

BY'-6nd,  n.  Private  interest;  self-interested 
purpose.  "  People  that  worship  for  feur,  profit, 
or  some  other  by-end."  L' Estrange. 

BY'-G^NE  (bl'gBn),  a.  Past.  "  The  by-gone  day." 
"Thy  iy-^rone  fooleries."  Sliak. 

BY'-GU.NE  (bl'(i6ii),  «.  [Scottish.]  An  event  that 
is  past ;  —  generally  used  in  the  plural.  "  Let 
by-gones  be  by-gonea."  Old  Proverb. 

BY-lN'TgR-£ST,  n.  Private  interest.  Atterbury. 

BtL'AN-D^R,  n.    See  Bilandeu. 

BY'-liANE,  n.  A  lane  out  of  the  usual  road;  a 
private  path.  Burton. 

BY'-LAW,  n.  [Dan.  byhi\  i.  e.  a  law  which  each 
by,  or  villaffe,  establishes  for  itself,  and  thus 
any  special  law ;  Low  L.  bilagines.]  A  private 
law;  the  local  law  of  a  town  :" — a  law,  order,  or 
regulation  of  a  society  or  corporation  agreed 
upon  by  the  members.  JiurriU. 

Syn.  — SeeLAW. 

BY'-mAT-T^R,  n.  Something  incidental.  Bacon. 

BY'— NAME,  n.    A  nickname,     [it.]  Lowth. 

BY— NAME',  V.  a.    To  nickname.  Camden. 

BY'— PAs-SApEj  M.  A  private  or  retired  passage  ; 
a  by-path.  Baxter. 

tBY'-PAsT,  a.    Past.     "  By-pflw<  perils."  Shak. 

BY'-PAth,  n.    A  private  or  obscure  path.  Shak. 

BY'— PLACE,  n.    A  retired  place  or  situation. 

BY'— PLAY,  n.  A  scene,  in  a  play,  which  is  carried 
on  aside,  and  commonly  in  d.umb  show,  while 
the  main  action  proceeds.  Ogilvie. 
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BY'-PLflT,  n.  A  piece  of  ground  in  a  retired 
place  ;  a  side-plot,     [k.]  llarriaon. 

BY'-PiJR-PQSE,  n.    A  clandestine  design. 

BYRE,  n.  A  cow-house.  [North  of  Eng.]  Loudon. 

BY'-R(;-SP6CT',  n.  A  private  end  or  view.  "  Au- 
gustus .  .  .  had  some  oy-reapectt  in  the  enacting 
of  this  law."  l>ryden. 

BY'-ROAI)  (bi'rsd),  n.  A  private  or  obscure 
road ;  an  unfrequented  path.  Stcift. 

BY'-r66m,  n.    A  private  room.  Shak. 

BY'— SPEECH,  n.  An  incidental  or  casual  speech, 
not  directly  relating  to  the  point.  Hooker. 

t  BY'SPfiL,  n.    A  proverb  ;  an  adage.  Colea. 

t  Bt SSE  (bis),  ;  „.    [Gr.  ^iaaoi,  iine  flax,  and  the 

t  B^S'SJN,         }  linen  made  from  it,]     A  silk  or 

linen  hood.  Gower. 

BYS'SINE,  a.    Made  of  fine  linen  or  of  silk.  Colea. 

BifS'SO-LlTE,  n.  [Gr.  jSiVoroj,  flax,  and  XiOoi,  a 
stone.]  {Min.)  A  soft,  fibrous  mineral  from 
the  Alps.  Brande. 

BYS  'SUS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  0baao{,  flax.] 

1.  iTine  linen  or  cotton  stuflF  among  the  an- 
cients. Bp.  Patrick. 

2.  (Conch.)  A  long,  delicate,  and  silky  fas- 
ciculus of  filaments  or  hairs  by  which  some 
shell-fishes  are  attached  to  rock.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  name  formerly  given  to  all  those 
filamentous  plants  which  inhabit  cellars  and 
other  underground  close  places,  and  on  which 
no  fructification  is  found  :  —  also  vegetation  of 
a  similar  kind  growing  in  the  air.  Brande. 
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Bf-STAND-QR,  n.  One  tUnding  near ;  a  look 
cr-on  ;  a  spectator.  Locke. 

BY'-8TREET.  n.    An  obscure  street.  Gay. 

BY'-8TR0ke,  n.    A  private  stroke  ;  a  side-blow. 

BY'-TOr\-|.n«,  n.    An  obscure  road.       Sidney. 

Bf '-VIEW  (bl'vQ^,  n.  Self-interested  purpose. 
"  No  by-riewa  of  his  own."  AtUiiniry. 

BY'-WAlk  (bl'wlwk),n.  A  prirat*  walk./>y<iCTi. 

BY'-WA8H  (-wBiih),n.  An  artificial  water-course, 
to  allow  the  escape  of  water  from  a  reser- 
voir. IlawUnton. 

BV'-WAY  (bl'wi),  n.  A  private  and  obscure 
way.     "  Highways  and  by-tcaya."  Grattan. 

t  BY'-VVfiST,  a.    To  the  west  of.  Davie: 

BY'-WiPE,  n.     A  secret  stroke  or  luu-caam. 

Wherefore  that  conceit  of  I^efion  with  ■  bg-wijici     MOtam. 

BY'VVORD  (bl'wUrd),  n.    [A.  S.  frtiror</,  a  proverb.] 

1.  A  saying  ;  a  proverb  ;  an  adage  ;  a  saw. 

I  Iciiew  a  wtw  man  that  had  it  (<>r  a  bmrorri,  wbea  be  anr 
men  hatten  tii  a  roncliuloo,  **  Stay  a  litUe,  tliat  we  ma;  malM 
an  end  the  looner."  Jhietm. 

2.  An  example  for  reproach  and  warning. 

We  arc  berome  a  limrortl  amonK  the  natiuiu  Ibr  our  rMle- 
uloua  fcudi  and  auinioailiea.  tifrfinr- 

3.  A  cant  word;  as,  "The  bytcordt  of  the 
vulgar." 

Syn.  —  See  Axiom. 
BY-ZAN'TI.\N,  a.    {Geog.)  Byzantine.       Craij 
BfZ'.^N-TiNE,  o.    Belonging  to  Byzantium. 
BtZ'AN-TiNE,  n.   See  Bizantike.  and  ^eijlsi 


C. 


Cthe  third  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  a  conso- 
»  nant,  and  has  two  sounds,  one  hard,  like  k, 
before  a,  o,  u,  I,  r,  and  t ;  the  other  soft,  like  s, 
before  e,  i,  and  y  :  —  combined  with  the  letter  A, 
it  has  three  different  sounds  :  the  first,  its  proper 
English  sound,  nearly  equivalent  to  tsh,  as  in 
church  ;  the  second,  in  words  from  the  French, 
equivalent  to  sh,  as  in  chaise ;  the  third,  in 
words  from  the  Greek,  equivalent  to  k,  as  in 
chord.  —  C,  as  a  numeral  letter,  denotes  a  hun- 
dred. —  In  music,  it  represents  the  key-note  of 
the  major,  and  the  third  of  the  minor  natural 
scale  ;  and  placed  after  the  clef,  it  is  the  sign  of 
common  time,  and  that  each  bar  is  equal  to  a 
semibreve  in  duration. 

cAb,  m.  [21?.]  A  Hebrew  measure,  of  about  three 
pints.        "  Calmet. 

CAb,  n,     1.  A  kind  of  chaise,  or  carriage,  with 

two  or  four  wheels,  drawn  by  one  horse;  —  so 

used  as  an  abbreviation  of  cabriolet.    W.  Ency. 

2.  A  small  structure  on  a  locomotive  engine 

serving  as  a  shelter  to  the  engineer.  Rice. 

CA-bAl',  n.    [Fr.  cabale.']    A  small  body  of  men, 

united  to  efu?ct  some  party  or  sinister  purpose ; 

a  junto  ;  a  set :  —  a  plot,  —  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

The  judges  being  all  of  the  same  cabal,  Theophanui,  1R55. 

We  uae  to  sn^.  He  is  not  received  into  our  cabal;  that  ia. 
He  !«  not  received  into  our  council,  or  is  not  privy  to  our 
■ecrcts.  BlounCt  Ghssograithia  (3d  cd.,  1«70). 

Lord  Cliflord  was  made  lord  treasurer,  Lord  Arlinfrton  and 
Lord  I^auderdnlc  liud  hoth  of  thi-in  the  ftartor;  and  as  Ar- 
linfrton wa»  made  an  earl,  Lauderdale  was  uinde  a  duke;  and 
this  junto,  toftether  with  the  Dnlce  of  Ku(-I(inf;hnm,  being 
eallml  the  cahiil,  it  was  observed  that  cahtti  proveil  a  teclinieiu 
word,  every  letter  in  it  beiuR  the  Hrsl  letter  of  those  five- 
Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauilenlale. 
Hitrnet*s  Oirn  Timen. 

«S- "  The  word  cabal  [a  junto]  appears  to  come 
from  tlio  Frenrh  cabale."  P..  Cyc.  It  has  Iwcn  stated, 
by  gome  authors,  that  this  word  was  formed  from 
tlie  first  letters  of  the  names  of  the  five  ministers  of 
Charles  \l. ;  but  the  word  was  In  use,  with  a  some- 
wli.it  similar  meaninR,  before  (he  foniintioii  of  that 
mijiistry,  which,  acrordins  to  lliiuip,  was  formed  in 
1670.  The  word  was  douhdotis  oricinally  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  ;  hut  it  now  ditl'ers  widely  in  mean- 
ing from  the  Hebrew  word  cabal,  which,  in  tho  Dic- 


tionaries of  Dyche  and  Barclay,  has  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  ;  yet  all  the  principal  English  Pronounc- 
ing Dictionaries  pronounce  both  word!<,  or  the  game 
word  in  difti^rent  !!>enses,  with  the  accent  on  the  sec- 
ond syllable.  In  iludibras,  the  two  words  are  differ- 
ently accented. 
Syn.  — See  Faction. 

CA-BAl',  v.  n.     [Fr.  cabaler."]     \i.  caballed; 

pp.    CABALLING,    CABALLED.]        fo  form  plotS  ; 

to  plot  ;  to  intrigue  ;  to  conspire. 

What  those  caballiny  captains  may  design.  Dryden. 

CA'BAL,  n.     [See  CabalaJ    A  secret  science. 
Same  as  Cabala.  —  See  Cabala. 

For  mystic  learning,  wonilrous  able 
In  magic,  talisman,  and  cabal.  HudOira*. 

The  childish  fancies  and  fables  of  the  Jewish  rabbins  in 
their  tahnud  and  cabal.  HakeieilL 

cAB'A-LA,  n.     [Heb.  ^Sp,  to  receive,  as  a  law; 

It.  Sg  Sp.  cabala ;  Fr.  ^  Dan.  cabale ;  Ger.  cabbala.'] 

1.  The  traditional  or  secret  science  of  the 
Jewish  rabbins,  by  which  every  letter,  word, 
number,  and  accent  of  the  law  is  supposed  to 
be  significant  in  a  mysterious  manner.  Calmet. 

2.  Any  secret  science. 

If  I  wholly  mistake  not  the  cabala  of  this  sect       BentUy. 

cAb'AL-I§iM,  n.     The  science  of  the  cabalists. 
"Allegories,  parables,  cabalisms."         Spenser. 

cAb'AL-Ist,   n.    One  skilled  in  the  cabala,  or 
Jewish  traditions.  Brande. 

cAb-A-LIs'TJC,         )  „.  Relating  to  the  cabala ; 

cAb-A-LIs'T|-CAL,  '  having  an  occult  meaning. 

"  The  letters  are  cabalistical."  Addison. 

cAB-A-L!s'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  a  cabali.stic  man- 
ner. '         '  Herbert. 

cAb'AL-IzE,  r.  n.     To  speak  or  reason  in  the 

maiiner  of  the  cabalists.  More. 

CA-BAl'L^R,  n.    One  who  cabals ;  an  intriguer. 

CAb'AI^LINE,  rt.     [Gr.  (r<i/<d>iii7f,  a  horse  ;  "L.cah- 
aUimis  ;  Fr.  cabalin.']     Pertaining  to  a  horse. 
CabaUiHC  spring,  the  fountain  of  Hippocrane,  fabled 


to  have  been  caused  by  a  blow  firom  the  foot  of  tK 
winged  horse  Pegasus.  Bt*»m«mt. 

CAb'AL-LINE,  n.  [Fr.  caballin.]  A  coarse  kinw 
of  aloes,  used  as  a  medicine  for  horses.  Crabt- 

CABARET  (kftb'vra  or  k&b'y-ret)  Ikib'^-ri,  8.  Jo. 
Sm. ;  kftb'»-r«t,  J.  F.  A".],  n.  [rr.]  A  tavern. 
"  Passing  by  some  cabaret."  BramhalL 

CAB'RAGE,  n.  [L.  caput,  a  head;  It.  capticcio, 
a  head;  cabuzzo,  cabbage;  Sp.  cabeza,  a  head; 
Fr.  caboche,  a  head  ;  choujc-cabtis,  cabbage- 
headed. —  Dut.  kabuis-koolf  head-cole.] 

1.  A  genus  of  well-known  edible  plants  ; 
Brassica.  There  is  scarce  an  instance  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  of  a  plant  that  produces  va- 
rieties so  different  in  appearance  and  qualities 
as  the  Brassica  oleracea,  which  is  the  original 
of  the  common  cabbage,  Savoy  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, broccoli,  &c.  Loudon. 

2.  A  cant  word  for  shreds  of  cloth  made  by 
tailors  in  cutting  out  garments.  Hudibraa. 

CAb'BA^Ei  V'  n.  To  form  a  head,  as  a  cab- 
bage.' Shencood. 

CAB'B.A^E,  V.  a.    To  steal  in  cutting  clothes. 

Your  tailor,  instead  of  ahrcda,  coMo^es  whole  jarda  of 
cloth.  Art)0km0l. 

CAB'BA^E-BARK-TREft,   n.     (Bot.)    An    -"er- 

freen  tree,  branchy  at  top,  with  a  smooth  gray 
ark  which  is  powerfully  medicinal ;  Grojfroya 
iiwnnis  ;  —  called  also  6astard-cabbage-trre  and 
vorm-bark-tree.  Booth. 

CAbba^E-DAI'^Y,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  and  iU 
flower ;  globe-flower.  Booth. 

cAb'B.A^E-NKT,  n.  A  net  in  which  cabbages 
are  boiled.  Smart. 

CAB'BA^E-PLANT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  cabbage. 
cAB'BA9E-PAL.M  (-lAni),  n.  The  cabbage-trec 
CAB'B.\9E-R6!^E,  n.   A  rose  having  close  petals. 

cAB'BAGF^TREE.  n.    {Bot.)  A  very  tall  Ameri- 
can palm  ;  Arrca  oleracea.  Loudon. 
cAB'BA\«E-WOOD,  f».  Timber  of  the  cabbage-tree. 
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CACTACEOUS 


CAB'BA^E-WORM  (kSb'bij-wUrm),  n.  A  cater- 
pillar which  particularly  infests  cabbage.  Crabb. 

Cj1-BE  '  CA,  n.    A  fine  India  silk.  ■  Crabb. 

CA-BEER',  n.    A  coin  current  at  Mocha,  equal  to 

^s.  6d.  sterling.  Crabb. 

C^-BESSE ',  n.     Same  as  Cabeca.  Crabb. 

CAB  'I-Jil,  n.  An  animal  of  South  America  resem- 
bling a  hog.  —  See  Capibaka.  Boag, 

CAb'JN,  n.  [Per.  kabab,  a  cot ;  Arab,  kaban,  a 
tent ;  Turk,  ciobani ;  W.  caban ;  It.  capantia  ; 
Sp.  cabana,  a  cottage  ;  Fr.  cabane.l 

1.  A  small  room.  Spenser. 

2.  A  cottage  or  a  small  house  ;  a  hut. 

Flaying  off  the  green  surface  of  the  ground  to  cover  their 
cabins.  Swift. 

3.  A  temporary  habitation  ;  a  tent ;  a  booth. 

Some  of  green  bouglis  their  slender  cabins  frame.  Fairfax. 

4.  {Naut.)  An  apartment  in  a  vessel  for  the 
officers  and  better  class  of  passengers. 

cAb'JN,  v.  n.  [i.  CABINED  ;  pp.  cabining,  cab- 
ined.] To  live  as  in  a  cabin.  "  Suck  the 
goats,  and  cabin  in  a  cave."  Shak. 

CAb'IN,  v.  a.  To  confine  in  a  cabin.  "  Now  I'm 
cabined,  cribbed,  confined."  Shak. 

CAb'JN— BOY,  n.    A  servant  boy  on  board  a  ship. 

CAB'INED  (kSb'jnd),  a.  Belonging  to  a  cabin. 
"  Cabined  loophole."  Milton. 

CAb'I-NET,  n.  [Dim.  of  cabin ;  It.  gabinetto ; 
Sp.  gabinete  ;  Fr.  (S,  Dan.  cabinet ;  Dut.  kabitiet.] 

1.  A  closet ;  a  small  room. 

At  both  corners  let  there  be  two  cabinets.  Bacon. 

2.  t  A  hut ;  a  cot  or  tent.  Spenser. 

3.  A  set  of  boxes  or  drawers  for  curiosities  ; 
a  private  box.  Swift. 

4.  Any  close  place  in  which  things  of  value 
are  hidden. 

Thy  breast  hath  ever  been  the  cabinet 

Where  I  have  locked  my  secrets.  Denham. 

5.  A  room  in  which  private  consultations  are 
held. 

You  began  in  the  cabinet  what  you  afterwards  practised  in 
the  camp.  Di-yden. 

6.  The  collective  body  of  ministers  of  state 
who  direct  the  government  of  a  nation  or  coun- 
try ;  —  called  also  the  ministry.  Brande. 

cAb'I-NET,  v.  a.     To  enclose,     [r.]  Hewyt. 

cAb'|-NET-COUN'C[L,  M.  A  council  of  state,  or 
of  cabinet  ministers,  held  with  privacy,  to  de- 
liberate on  public  affairs.  Blackstone. 

CAb'I-NET-MAK'PR,  n.  Onewhomakes  articles 
of  wooden  furniture,  which  require  nice  work- 
manship. Mortimer. 

cAb'JN— mAte,  n.  One  who  occupies  the  same 
cabin. 

CA-Bl'Rl,  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KrfjSttpoi,  said  to  be  so 
named  from  Ko/if  ipof ,  a  mountain  in  Berecyntia.] 
(Myth.)  Ancient  Pelasgian  divinities,  eight  in 
number,  whose  worship  was  originally  celebrat- 
ed with  mysterious  rites  in  Lemnos  and  Samo- 
thrace,  and  afterwards  throughout  all  Greece, 
and  was  found  even  in  Egypt.  They  were  rep- 
resented as  dwarfs,  with  large  genitals,  and  were 
called  sons  of  Vulcan,  as  being  masters  in  the 
art  of  working  metals.  Liddell  ^  Scott. 

CA-BIR'l-AN,  a.  Relating  to  the  Cabiri,  or  to 
their  worship ;  Cabiric.  Faber. 

CA-bTr'{C,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Cabiri,  or  to  the 
mysteries  connected  with  their  worship.  Craig. 

CA'BLE,  n.  [Dut.  cabel;  Dan. Aa5e/.— Sp.  cable; 
Fi.  cable.'] 

1.  A  large  rope  or  chain  by  which  the  anchor 
of  a  ship  is  held. 

2.  i^Arch.)  An  ornamental  moulding  cut  to 
imitate  a  cable. 

•CA'BLE,  V.  a.    [i.  cabled  ;  pp.  cabling,  ca- 
bled.]    1.  To  fasten  with  a  cable.  Dyer. 
2.  {^Arch.)  To  fill  with  cylindrical  pieces,  as 
the  lower  part  of  the  flutes  of  columns.  Francis. 

CA'BLE-MOULD'JNG.n.  (^rcA.)  A  round  mould- 
ing cut  to  imitate  the  twsting  of  a  rope ;  — 
much  used  in  the  Norman  architecture.  Francis. 

CA'BLEr>  (ka'bld),  a.     1.  Fastened  with  a  cable. 
Cast  out  the  cabled  stone  upon  the  strand.  Dyer. 


2.  {Arch.')  Filled  with  cylindrical  pieces,  as 
the  lower  parts  of  the  flutes  of  columns.  Brande. 

CA'BLgT,  n.  [Fr.  cablot.']  A  little  cable  ;  a  tow- 
rope.  Crabb. 

CA'BLE-TIER,  n.    {Naut.)    1.  A  place  on  the 
orlop  deck,  where  cables  are  coiled  away. 
2.  The  coil  or  rolls  of  a  cable.  Dana. 

CA'BUNG,  n.  {Arch.)  The  filling  of  flutes  with 
cables :  —  the  cables  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
flutes  of  columns.  Britton. 

CA-BOB',  M.  [Per.  C06606,  roasted  meat.]  A  leg 
of  mutton  stufl'ed  with  white  herrings  and  sweet 
herbs.  Halliwell. 

CA-BOB',  V.  a.  To  roast,  as  a  leg  of  mutton,  with 
seasoning  at  a  quick  fire.  Sir  T.  Herbert.  Todd, 

CA-b66se',  n.  [Ger.  kabuse.']  {Naut.)  The 
cook-room  of  a  ship.  Smart. 

cAb'OS,  n.  A  species  of  eel-pout,  about  two 
feet  long.  Ogilvie. 

CA-BOSHED',  or  CA-Bd9HED'  (k^i-bSsht'),  a. 
[Old  Fr.  caboche,  the  head.]  {Her.)  Represent- 
ed as  the  head  only,  without  the  neck.       Todd. 

cAb'OT-A^E,  n.  [Fr.]  (iVat*^)  Navigation  along 
the  coast,  or  from  port  to  port,  without  stretch- 
ing out  to  sea.  Crabb. 

cAb-RI-OLE',  n.    See  Capbiole.  Todd. 

CABRIOLET  (kab're-o-la'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  one- 
horse  chaise,  with  a  large  hood,  and  a  covering 
for  the  legs  and  lap. 

M^g-  Tlie  word  is  very  commonly  shortened  by  Eng- 
lish mouths  into  cab.     Smart. 

cAb'— STAND,  n.  A  place  where  cabs  stand  for 
passengers.  Jerrold. 

cAb'URN§,  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  Small  lines  of  spun- 
yarn  for  binding  or  seizing  cables  and  other 
ropes.  '  Crabb. 

CAC'A-G6gUE  (kak'5i-g3g),  n.  [^Gr.  (coaciJs,  bad, 
and  ayio,  to  drive.]  {Med.)  An  omtment  made  of 
alum  and  honey.  Dunglison. 

CA-CA' LI-A,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  )c«xaZin.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  ornamental  plants  of  the  order  Com- 
posite. Loudon 

CA'CAO  (ka'ko),  n.  The  broma  or  the  chocolate- 
tree  and  nut. — See  Cocoa. 

CAC-A-TU-i'J^.m:,n.  {Or- 
nith.)  A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Scan- 
sores  and  family  Psitta- 
cid(B ;  cockatoos.      Gray. 

cAch'A-l6t,w.  [Fr.]  {Zool.) 
Tne  spermaceti,  physeter, 
or  sperm  whale.     Brande. 

CAQHE  (kSish),  n.     [Fr.]     1.  A  lurking-hole. 
2.  A  hole  dug  in  the  ground  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  and  preserving  goods.         Lewis. 

CA-jCHEC'TJC  (k?-kek'tik),  )  „,      j-Qr.  ^a- 

CA-iCHEC'TI-CAL  (kat-kek'te-kgl),  )  ;^ficrf;s,  in    a 

bad  habit  of  body ;  /fa*(S?,  bad,  and  t'lif,  a  habit 

of  body.]     Having  an  ill  habit  of  body.  Floyer. 

cAgHE'MERE,  n.    See  Cashmere. 

CACHET  (kSsh'a),  n.  [Fr.,  from  cacher,  to  con- 
ceal.]    A  seal ;  a  signet. 

Lettre  de  cachet  [Fr.,  sealed  letter"],  an  arbitrary  or- 
der of  the  King  of  France,  sent  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter to  a  person  wlio  was  to  be  exiled  or  imprisoned 
by  it.  Fleming  ^  Tibbins. 

CA-CHEX'Y  [ka-k6k'se,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ; 
k5k'?k-se!  W.  J.  F.  ;  ka'kek-se,  S.},  n.  [Gr. 
Kavtiia  ;  L.  cachexia;  'Fr. cachexies  {Med.)  A 
bad  state  or  habit  of  the  body.       Bp.  Berkeley. 

tCAcH-jN-NA'TION,  n.     [L.  cachinnatio.] 

1.  Immoderate  laughter.  Bp.  Gatiden. 

2.  The  loud  neighing  of  a  horse.  Booth. 

CA-CHI'Rl,  n.  {Med.)  A  fermented  liquor,  resem- 
bling perry,  made  in  Cayenne  from  the  roots  of 
the  manioc  ;  Jatropha  manihot.         Dunglison. 

CAjCH'O-LSNG,  n.  [Cach,  a  river  in  Bucharia, 
and  the  Calmuck  word  cholonq,  stone.  Brande.'] 
{Min.)  A  milk-white  chalcedony,  or  variety  of 
quartz.  Brande. 

CA-CHUN'D?,  n.     {Med.)   A  celebrated  Chinese 


Nestor  Australis. 


medicine,  composed  chiefly  of  aromatic  stimu. 
lants.  Brande. 

CA-CIQVE'  (ksi-sSk'),  n..  [Fr.,  from  Mexican.] 
The  title  applied  to  Indian  chiefs  in  Mexico  at 

the  time  of  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards. 

See  Cazique.  Robertson. 

Cacique  in  Mexico,  and  prince  in  Wales.  Byron. 

CACK,  V.  n.  [Gr.  KaK6'» ;  L.  caco ;  It.  cacare ;  Sp, 
§  Fr.  caca,  excrement.]    To  go  to  stool.  Smart. 

cAcK'5R-5L,n.  {Yr.caquereU  A  species  of  fish, 
said  to  be  laxative  when  used  as  food. 

CAC'KLE  (kak'kl),  V.  n.  [Dut.  kakelen."]  {i.  CAC- 
KLED ;  pp.  CACKLING,  CACKLED.] 

1.  To  make  a  noise   as  a  hen  or  a  goose. 
"  When  every  goose  is  cackling."  Shak. 

2.  To  giggle  ;  to  laugh. 

Nic  grinned,  cackled,  and  laughed  till  he  was  like  to  kill 
himself;  Arbutlmut. 

cAc'KLE,   n.    1.  The  noise  of  a  hen  or  goose. 
2.  Idle  talk ;  prattle.  Johnson. 

CAC'KL^R,  n.     1.  A  fowl  that  cackles.  Johnson. 
2.  A  tattler ;  a  prater.  Johnson. 

CACK'UNG,  n.    The  noise  of  a  goose,  &c. ;  cac- 
kle. Swift. 
CAC-0-€HYM'!C,          >  „.      .^,^.)     Having  the 
CAC-0-€HYM'J-CAL,  )  blood  or  fluids  of  the  body 
corrupted.                                                 Harvey. 

cAc'O-jCHYM-Y  [k5k'o-kim-e,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Wb. ; 
ka'ko-kim-e,  S.;  kj-kok'e-me,  E.'],  n.  [Gr. 
KaKox^iiia  ;  KUKdi,  bad,  and  ;^u^<Jf,  juice.]  {Med.) 
An  ill  state  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.   Dunglison. 

CAC-O-DE'MON,  n.  [Gr.  KoKo^aifiiov,  an  evil  gen- 
ius ;  Kaxd;,  bad,  and  daifjiiwv,  demon.] 

1.  An  evil  spirit,     [r.]  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

2.  {Med.)  The  nightmare.  Dunglison. 

CAC'O-DYL,  n.  [Gr.  KaKiiStis,  ill  smelling.!  A 
liquid  of  fetid  odor.  Hoolyn. 

cAC-0-E'THE§,  n.  1.  [L.,  from  Gr.  /ca/co^Off.]  A 
bad  custom  or  habit. 

2.  {Med.)  An  incurable  ulcer. 

Caco'ethes  scribendi.  an  itch  for  writing;  a  diseased 
propensity  for  authorship. 

CA-C6g'RA-PHY  (kfi-k5g'r3-fe),  n.  [Gr.  KaKd^, 
bad,  and  ypd^w,  to  write.]  Bad  writing  or  spell- 
ing. Walpole. 

cAc-O-GRApH'IC,         ;„.     Relating   to    cacog- 
cAC-O-GRApH'J-CAL,  )  raphy.  Dr.P.A.Nutall. 

CA-C6L'0-GY,  n.  [Gr.  (caxoP.oyi'n,  evil  speaking; 
KaKdi,  bad,  and  Xdyoi,  a  discourse.]  A  bad 
choice  of  words.  Buchanan. 

cAC-0-PH6N'|C,         )  a.      [Gr.  KaK6,,   bad,  and 

cAc-0-PH6N'1-CAL,  )  0(51/)?,  a  sound.]    Sounding 

harshly ;  cacophonous.  Craig. 

cAC-0-PH6'NI-0US,  a.  Sounding  harshly  ;  ca- 
cophonous ;  cacophonic.  Lower. 

CA-COPH'O-NOtJS,  o.  Relating  tp  cacophony; 
sounding  harshly.  Mitford. 

CA-C6PH'0-NY,  n.  [Gr.  xaxuKpovla  ;  kukAs,  bad. 
and  ipdvri,  a  sound.] 

1.  {Rhet.)  A  defect  of  style,  consisting  of  a 
disagreeable  or  harsh  sound.  Brande. 

Alter  rhymes,  triplets,  and  cacophonies  of  all  kinds.  I'ope. 

2.  {Mus.)  A   combination   of  discordant   or 
jarring  soimds. 

3.  {Med.)  A  depraved  or  altered  state  of  the 
voice.  Du7iglison. 

CAC'O-TEjCH-NY,  n.  [Gr.  Kaxds,  bad,  and  7-f;^»";, 
art.]     A  corruption  of  art.  Crabb. 

CA-C6T'R0-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  KOKorpotpia,  bad  food  ; 
xaitds,  bad,  and'  rpoipi'i,  nourishment.]  {Med.)  A 
disordered  nutrition.  Crabb. 

CA-c6x'ENE,  n.  Same  as  Cacoxenite.  Phillips. 

CA-COX'P-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  kokS;,  bad,  and  ^hot,  a 
guest.  —  its  phosphoric  acid  being  injurious  to 
the  iron  which  it  contains.  Dana.']  {Min.)  A 
yellow  mineral,  chiefly  composed  of  phosphoric 
acid,  peroxide  of  iron,  silica,  alumina,  and  wa- 
ter. Dana. 

CAC-TA'CEOUS  (kak-ta'shus),  a.  Relating  to,  or 
resembling,  the  cactus.  P.  Cyc. 
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CACTUS,  n. ;  pi.  cXc'tT,  or  cXcrps-??.  [L.,from 
Or  K^KTOi,  a  prickly  plant.]  {Hot.)  A  genua  of 
evergreen  under-shrnbs,  in  the  trojiical  parts  of 
America.  They  are  succulent,  permanent  in 
duration,  and  generally  without  leaves,  — glob- 
ular or  columnar,  and  some  are  jointed.LoM(/on. 

CA-cO'MI-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  cactimino,caatmina- 
tu3.]  To  make  sharp  or  pyramidal,  [k.]  Bailey. 

cAd,  n.  [Fr.  cadet,  a  younger  son  or  brother  ;  a 
minor  ;  Gael,  cad,  a  friend.] 

1.  A  boy  who  tends  the  door  of  an  omnibus  ; 
an  assistant  to  a  coachman.  Qu.  licv. 

2.  [Scotch  cadie.^    An  errand  boy ;  an  idler. 

CA-DAs'TRAL,  a.  [Fr.]  Relating  to  landed 
property  or  real  estate.  Wvi.  R.  Hamilton. 

CJf-DAs '  TRK  (kj-das'tur),  n.  [Fr.,  a  register  of 
lands  like  Doomsday-book  in  England^  {Lou- 
uiana  Law.)  An  official  statement  of  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  real  property.  Bouvier. 

CA-dA  '  VER,  n.    [L.]    A  dead  body.        Davies. 

CA-r)Av'?R-IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  dead  body; 
cadaverous.  Dunglison. 

CA-dAv'?R-oOs,  a.  [L.  cadaverosus ;  Fr,  ca- 
daveretix.']  Belonging  to,  or  having  the  ap- 
pearance of,  a  dead  body.  Browne. 

CA-DAV'5R-oCS-LY,  ad.  In  a  cadaverous  man- 
ner. 

CA-dA  V'gR-OUS-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
cadaverous. 

cAd'bAte,  n.    The  caddice.  Ash. 

cAd'BOTE-FLY,  n.  A  kind  of  maggot;  cade- 
worm  ;  caddice.  Crabb. 

CAD'D|CE,  n.  The  larva  or  grub  of  a  trichopter- 
ous  insect ;  case-worm  ;  cade-worm.      Brands. 

CAd'DjS,  n.    1.  Worsted  galloon ;  a  kind  of  fer- 
ret or  ribbon.  Shak. 
2.  A  caddice ;  a  case-worm.                 Walton. 

CAd'DOW  (kSd'ds),  n.  A  chough,  or  jackdaw.l?«y. 

cAd'DY,  n.  A  small  vessel  or  box  for  hold- 
ing tea.  Hagward. 

CADE,  a.  [Old  Fr.  cadeler,  to  breed  up  tenderly.] 
Bred  by  the  hand ;  domesticated ;  tame.  Sheldon. 

CADE,  V.  a.  To  bring  up  by  the  hand ;  to  breed 
up  tenderly.  Johnson. 

CADE,  «.  [Gr.  K&hoi ;  L.  cadus.']  A  barrel  or 
cask.    "  A  cade  of  herrings."  Shak. 

CADE'— lA MB,  n.  A  pet  lamb,  or  one  weaned 
and  brought  up  in  the  house.  Crabb. 

CA'DgNCE,  n.  [L.  cado,  cadens,  to  fall;  It.  ca- 
denza ;  Sp.  cadencia  ;  Fr.  cadence."] 

1.  t  Act  of  falling ;  decline. 

Now  was  the  sun  in  western  cadence  low 

From  noon.  Milton. 

2.  A  falling  of  the  voice,  as  the  sentence  draws 
to  a  close,  in  reading  or  speaking.  Bacon. 

3.  Rhythmical  modulation  of  the  voice,  as  in 
reading  verse.  "  Cadences  in  dramatic  and  epic 
poetry."  Dry  den. 

4.  The  general  tone  or  sound  in  speaking. 

He  hath  ■  confXised  remembrance  of  words,  and  puts  them 
together  with  no  regard  except  to  their  cadeiux.  Suift. 

5.  (Mns.)  The  conclusion  of  a  strain  or  of  a 
musical  period  or  passage  ;  the  principal  point 
of  rest  in  an  harmonic  progression  :  —  an  em- 
bellishment at  the  end  of  a  piece  ;  a  cadenza. 

Dwight. 

6.  {Mil.)  A  uniform  time  and  pace  in  march- 
ing. Campbell. 

7.  {Horsemanship.)  The  equal  measure  which 
a  horse  observes  in  all  his  motions,  when  thor- 
oughly manaeied.  Crabb. 

8.  ( Her.)  The  descent,  and  consequently  the 
distinction  of  families.  Johnson. 

CA'D^NCE,  r.  a.  \i.  CADENCEn ;  pp.  cadencino, 
CAUENCED.]  To  regulate  by  musical  measure. 
"  A  certain  measured,  cadenced  step."  A.  Smith. 

CA'D^N-CY,  n.    Same  as  Cadence.        Dryden. 

CA-DENE',  n.  A  sort  of  Turkey  carpet  of  inferi- 
or quality.  Smart. 

CA'D^NT,  a.  [L.  cadens.]  Falling  down.  [R.]SAaA;. 


Cjf-DpM''Zjf(k9-Mn't9),n.  fit.]  (Jtftw.)  AmnsI' 
cal  cadence  :  —  an  embellishment  maae  by  the 
performer  just  before  the  end  of  a  piece.  Dwight. 

CADE'— oIl,  n.  A  medicinal  oil  prepared  in  Ger- 
many and  France  from  the  fruit  of  the  Junipe- 
rus  oxycedrus.  Buchanan. 

CA-d6t',  n.  [Fr.]  1.  The  younger  or  youngest 
brother. 

Walter  Buck  wu  a  cadet  of  the  hotue  of  Flanden.   Buck. 

2.  A  volunteer  in  the  army,  who  serves  in 
expectation  uf  a  commission;  —  so  applied  in 
Germany.  Brande. 

3.  A  young  man  in  a  military  school.  Brande. 

CA-DfiT'SHiP,  n.  The  commission  to  a  cadet  to 
enter  the  East  India  Company's  acrvice.Ogilvie. 

CA'DEW  (ka'du),  n.  A  straw-worm ;  the  caddice, 
or  case-worm.  Bailey. 

cAde'-WORM  (kad'wUrm),  n.  A  grub  of  the  may- 
fly; the  case-worm,  or  caddice.  Johnsmi. 

CAd^E,  v.  a.  To  carry  a  burden  ;  to  carry  on  the 
back.     [Provincial,  Eng.]  Hay. 

CAd^E,  n.  A  frame  of  wood  on  which  hawks 
are  carried  by  cadgers  to  be  sold.  Crabb. 

cAD^'gR  [kSd'jer,  S. P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  k«d'j?r,  W.], 
n.  A  huckster  ;  one  who  brings  butter,  eggs, 
&c.,  to  market;  a  packman.  [Local.]  Krnnot. 
49-  "  Used  in  London  only  by  the  vulgar,  and  pro- 
nounced codger.'^     Walker, 

CAdg'Y,  a.  Cheerful ;  merry  after  good  eating 
and  drinking.     [Low.]  Craig. 

CA'DI,  n.  \Ai.,  a  judge.]  An  inferior  judge 
among  the  Turks.  Brande. 

cAD-l-LftS'KfR,  n.  [Ar.  cadi,  a  judge,  and  les- 
kar,  army.]  The  cnief  judge  m  the  Turkish 
empire  ;  —  originally  so  called  because  his  of- 
fice extended  to  the  trying  of  soldiers  who  are 
now  tried  only  by  their  own  officers.  Buchanan. 

CA-dIl'LAC,  n.    A  sort  of  pear.  Johnson. 

CAd'IS,  n.  [FrJ  A  woollen  stuflF  or  coarse 
serge  made  in  France.  Crabb. 

CAD-ME'AN,  a.  [Gr.  Ko&^tioi.]  Relating  to  Cad- 
mus, who  is  reputed  to  have  invented,  or  to  have 
brought  into  Greece,  17  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.  P.  Cyc. 

CAd'MI-A,  n.  [L.,fromGr. /r«^^f/a.]  (3/m.)  Vol- 
atile matter  which  rises  from  the  furnace  in 
preparing  brass ;  tutty.  Turner. 

Cadmia  fos/tilLi,  the  name  by  which  the  common  ore 
of  zinc  was  formerly  designated.  OraJutm. 

cAd'MITE,  n.  [L.  cadmitis.]  (3/m.)  A  sort  of  pre- 
cious stone  having  blue  specks  in  it.   Mautuier. 

CAd'MJ-UM,  n.  {Chem.)  A  white  metal  resem- 
bling tin,  very  ductile  and  malleable,  fusible 
under  red  heat,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and 
about  as  volatile  as  mercury.  Graham. 

t  CA-DU'CA-RY,  a.  [L.  cadticarius.]  Relating 
to  escheat,  forfeiture,  or  confiscation.    BurriU. 

CAd-U-CE'AN  [k5d-ii-86'?in,  Sm.  Ash  ;  ks-dQs'y^n, 
K.],a.    Relating  to  the  rod  of  Mercury.    Ash. 

CJl-nu'CEUS  (kvdQ'shus),  n.  [L.,  cor- 
rupted from  Gr.  KtypLisnov,  a  herald's 
wand.     W.  Smith.] 

1.  The  rod  or  wand  of  Mercury,  en- 
twined by  two  serpents,  and  having  wings 
at  its  extremity.  Keightly. 

2.  A  rod,  like  that  of  Mercury,  used  as 
a  symbol  of  peace,  and  as  the  cHief  badge 
of  the  Grecian  heralds.  Brande. 

CA-DU'Cl-TY,  n.     [L.  caducns,  inclined  to 
fall ;  Old  Fr.  caducite.]    Frailty ;  tendency  to 
fall,     [r.]  I^rd  Chesterfield. 

CA-DU'COrs,  a.  {Bot.)  Dropping  off  early  com- 
pared with  other  parts,  as  the  calyx  of  the  poppy 
family,  falling  when  the  flower  opens.       Gray. 

fCA-DUKE',  a.  [L.  caductis;  Fr.  cadiWj  ca- 
duque.]     Fleeting  or  frail.  .  Hickes. 

CM'Cl-AS  (se'nh?-?!!),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kaic/a;.] 
A  wind  from  the  north-east. 

Boreas,  Caeciat,  and  Arncste*  load.  MiOon, 

C^-cIl'1-A,  n.  [L.  ;  cavus,  blind.]  {Herp.)  A 
genus  o(  salamandrine,  footless  reptiles,  in 
which  the  eyes  are  very  small.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 


CiB'CUM.n.     [L.] 
of  tne  great  gut,  or  large  intestine. 


(AtuU.)  The  commencement 
Clarke. 


^ 


Carcki  eya 


CJER-F.-Bi'M-X,n.pl.    {Or- 

nith.)      A    sub-fumilv    of 

tenuiroKtral   bird*   of*^  the 

order  Pasaeres  and  family 

Promeropida  \  guit^^its. 
Gray. 
CJE'Vi  ()LE.  See  Cekcle,  and 

Ckuclean. 

Ci«-§A'R5-AN,  a.    See  Cesarean. 

C^'SIVS  (M'.hiia),  a.  [L.,  cat-eyed.]  (Bo<.> 
Lavender  color ;  pale  blue  with  a  slight  niixtui* 
of  gray.  JJndley. 

CiES-PJ-TOSE'  (b««-p9-i8<i'),  rt.  [L.ctrMpe;  ctrtpittM, 
a  turf.]  {Bot.)  Growing  in  turf-like  patchra,  or 
tufts,  like  most  sedges.  Gray. 

Ci£-^U'RA  (»?-za'r»),  n. ;  L.  pi.  c«-fO'BiB;  Eng. 
CiK-sd'a^H.  [L.,  a  section;  ca-dti,  cifttu,  to  cut; 
It.  cesura;  Fr.  crsttre.]  {Pros.)  A  nirtrical 
break,  pause,  or  division  in  a  verse,  occasioned 
by  the  separation  of  the  first  syllable  of  a  foot, 
forming  the  la.st  of  a  word,  from  the  next  sylla- 
ble, forming  the  first  of  another  word,  as  in  the 
following  line : 

"  Of  man's  ftnt  disobedi  |  enec,  and  |  the  frniL" 

tCiE-§U'RA,  V.  a.  To  utter  with  regard  to  etc- 
suras. 

No  accent*  are  so  pleasant  now,  as  tboM 

That  are  cvamrad  through  the  pastor's  noae.       Browmt. 

CiB-^U'RAL  (»?-zu'r?l),  a.  Relatingtothe  cvsora, 
or  to  the  pause  of  the  voice.  Todd. 

CJET'R-rIs  pAr'I-B&S.  [L.]  Other  things 
being  equal ;  in  like  circumstances.         Wattt. 

CAF^{)Ai'»),n.     [Fr.]    1.  Coffee. 

2.  A  coffee-house;   a  house  where  refresh- 
ments of  various  kinds  are  obtained.        Walsh. 

CAf'K-JVET,  n.    A  Turkish  coffee-house.  Craig. 

CAF-FE'|C,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obuined 
from  coffee.  Grahatm. 

CAF-FE'INE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  neutral  crrstallizable 
vegetable  product  obtained  from  coffee  and  tea, 
but  not  the  principle  on  which  the  peculiar 
properties  of  tea  or  coffee  depend.        Graham. 

CAf'FRE  (kaffiir),  n.  [Ar.,  an  unhelierer.'\  A 
native  of  Caffraria,  in  South  Africa.      Ma/com. 

CAF-TAj\r',  n.  [Per.]  A  Persian  or  a  Turkish 
robe  or  vestment.  Johnson, 

cAg,  n.  [A.  S.  cavgian.  to  lock,  to  shut  fast.— 
Fr.  cagtte,  a  barrel.]  A  vessel  of  wood,  in  the 
form  of  a  barrel,  usually  containing  four  or  five 
gallons;  —  written  also  Ae^.  Johnson. 

CAg'A-6.  n.  {Omith.)  An  Indian  bird  aboiit  as 
large  as  the  hen,  but  with  a  longer  neck.  Ogihit, 

CA9E,  n.     [A.  S.  ctpggian,  to  lock: — Fr.  cage.] 

1.  An  enclosure  of  wire,  twigs,  or  timber,  for 
birds  or  animals. 

2.  A  prison  for  petty  malefactors.     Johnson. 

3.  {Carp.^  An  outer  work  of  timber  for  the 
enclosure  ot  other  works.  Eney. 

CAGE,  v.a.  [i.ckozu;  pp.  caoino,  caokd.] 
To  enclose  in  a  cage  ;  to  shut  up.  Dontte. 

CA'9IT,  n.  {Omith.)  A  beautiful  green  parrot 
of  the  Philippine  Islantls.  Ogihie. 

CAg'mAg,  n.  An  old.  tough  goose  :  —  tough,  dry 
meat,  or  coarse  food,    [k.]  Smart. 

CJtHlER  (kii'?-yi'),  n.  [Fr.l  A  book  of  AeeU 
stitched  together;  a  copy-hook: — a  part  of  m 
book  :  —  a  report  of  proceedings.  Smart. 

CA-h66t',  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  Fr.  ro- 
"horte,  or  Sp.  cohorte,  a  cohort.]  A  company ; 
a  partnership;  —  particularly  a  partv  of  men 
engaged  in  a  preaatory  excursion.  [Southern 
and  western  portion  of  the  U.  S.]  Field. 

CJi'C,  or  CjIIQUE  (M-ek'),  B.  [Fr.]  A  skiff  or 
sloop  belonging  to  a  galley ;  agalley-boat.  Todd. 

CAIL.    See  Kale.  Todd. 

CAI-MA-CAN',  n.  A  Turkish  word  for  a  lieuten- 
ant, or  a  lieutenant-governor.  P.  Cyc. 

CAl  'MjfJV,  n.  [Sp.]  A  South  American  alliga- 
tor ;  cayman.  Van  Der  Hoeten. 
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CAINCIC 

CA-IncJC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  found  in 
the  bark  of  the  cainca  root,  a  shrub  used  as  a 
medicine  in  Brazil.  Brande. 

cA'(NG-WHALE,  n.  [^Callinq  tohah.']  A  small 
species  of  whale,  ofteiT  caught  near  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands;  Delphinus  melas; — so 
named  from  the  fact  that  when  one  gets  into 
shallow  water  its  companions  follow  it.  Ogilvie. 

CA  IRA  (sa'g-rat).  [Fr.,  "  It  shall  go  on,"  i.  e.  the 
revolution.]  The  name  of  a  French  revolution- 
ary song,  composed  in  1790.  -P.  Cyc. 

CAIRO  (kird),  n.  [Ir.  ceard,  a  tinker.]  A  trav- 
elling tinker:  —  a  gypsy;  one  who  lives  by 
stealing.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson.    Bums. 

cAiRN  (kArn),  n.  [Gael.  <Sr  W.  cam ;  Scot,  caim.l 
A  heap  of  stones  supposed  to  have  answered 
the  purpose  of  a  sepulchral  monument. 

•   A  caini  is  a  heap  of  stones  thrown  upon  the  grave  of  one 
eminent  for  dignity  of  birth  or  splendor  of  achievements. 

Johnson. 

CAIRN'GORM-STONE,  w.  (Min.)  A  yellow  or 
bro\vn  variety  of  rock  crystal,  from  the  moun- 
tain Cairngorm,  in  Scotland.  Brande. 

CAISSON  (ka-soii')  [ka-son',  P.  E.  F.  Sm.  ;  ka'ea- 
in,Ja.;  ka'son,  if.],   n.     [Fr.] 

1.  {Mil.)  A  chest  filled  with  bombs  and  gun- 
powder, and  buried  under  ground :  —  a  covered 
ammunition  wagon.  Ency. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  sunken  panel  in  a  flat  or  vault- 
ed ceiling,  or  in  the  soffit  of  a  cornice :  —  a 
wooden  case  or  chest,  used  in  the  construction 
of  bridges.  Brande. 

CAl'TIFF  (ka'tjf),  n.  [It.  (Sf  Sp.  cattivo,  a  captive, 
a  slave  ;  Nor.  Fr.  chetif,  cheytif,  caitiff;  Fr.  che- 
tif,  vile.]  A  mean  or  base  fellow  ;  a  villain ;  a 
knave ;  a  wretch. 

Our  use  of  the  word  caifijr,  which  is  identical  with  cajv 
tivc,  only  coming  througli  the  Norman  French, . . .  has  its 
rise  out  o"f  the  sense  that  he  who  lets  Iiimself  be  made  prisoner 
in  war  is  a  worthless,  good-for-nothing  pcrs(m.  Trench. 

CAl'TjFF  (ka'tjf),  a.    Base;  servile.    Thomson. 

CAl'TIFF-LY,  ad.  Knavishly ;  vilely ;  basely.iSco«. 

cAl'TjVE  (ka'tjv),  a.  Same  as  Caitiff.  Spenser. 

CAJ'?-PUT,  a.  [Hind,  kayuputi.]  Noting  a  vol- 
atile oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves  of  the 
Melaleuca  minor,  a  shrub  abundant  in  Amboy- 
na  and  Borneo,  whence  the  oil  is  imported.  It 
is  of  various  shades  of  green,  and  it  is  highly 
pungent  and  aromatic.  Brande. 

cAj'5-PUT,  n.  The  name  sometimes  applied  to 
cajcput-oil.  Smart. 

CA-JOLE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  cajoler.']  [i.  cajoled  ;  pp. 
CAJOLING,  CAJOLED.]  To  delude  by  flattery  ; 
to  deceive  ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  flatter  ;  to  coax. 

The  one  affronts  him,  while  the  other  ccyoles  and  pities 
him.  VEstrange. 

Syn.  — See  Coax. 

CA-JOLE'M^NT,  w.    Cajolery,    [n.]     Coleridge. 

CA-J6L'5R,  n.    One  who  cajoles ;  a  flatterer. 

CA-JOL'pR-Y,  n.  Flattery;  wheedling;  deceit. 
'"  Cajoleries  .  .  .  prudently  practised.'       Burke. 

CAKE,  n.  [Dut.  koek ;  Dan.  kage ;  Ger.  kuchen ; 
M.  keeak!\ 

1.  A  small  mass  of  dough  baked  and  com- 
monly sweetened  ;  a  kind  of  delicate  bread. 

2.  Any  mass  of  matter  concreted,  and  rather 
flat  than  high.     "  Like  a  cake  of  ice."      Lloyd. 

cAke,  v.  a.  [i.  CAKED ;  pp.  caking,  caked.]  To 
form  into  cakes  or  concretions.  Boyle. 

CAKE,  v.  n.  To  harden.  "  This  burnmg  matter 
had  time  to  cake  together."  Addison. 

cAke,  v.  n.    To  cackle.    [North  of  Eng.]     Ray. 

CAKE'— BREAD,  n.    A  species  of  bread.      Prior. 

cAl'A-BA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tropical  evergreen  tree, 
which  affords  an  edible  green  fruit,  and  fur- 
nishes an  oil  used  for  lamps,  and  in  medicine  ; 
Calophyllum  Calaba.  Loudon. 

CAL'A-BAR-SKIn',  n.  The  skin  of  the  Siberian 
squirrel,  used  for  muffs,  tippets,  &c.       Ogilvie. 

CAl'A-bAsH,  n.     [Sp.  calabaza,  a  gourd.] 

1.  A  species  of  large  gourd,  being  the  fruit  of 
the  calabash-tree. 

2.  A  vessel  made  of  the  gourd.  Smart. 
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CAl'A-BAsH-TREB',  n.  (Bot.)  A  West-Indian 
evergreen  tree,  the  shells  of  the  fruit  of  which 
are  used  by  the  negroes  for  cups,  pots  for  boil- 
ing, and  for  instruments  of  music.         Loudon. 

cAL-A-b66sE',  n.  [Sp.  calabozo,  a  dungeon.]  A 
prison  ;  a  jail.  [Used  in  the  south-western  por- 
tion of  the  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

CA-LA'BR!-AN,  a.  ifGeog.)  Belonging  to  Cala- 
bria, in  the  southern  part  of  Italy.  Ash. 

CA-LADE',  n.  [Fr.l  The  slope  or  declivity  of  a 
manege  ground,  down  which  a  horse  is  ridden 
in  traming  him.  Crabb. 

CAL'A-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  name  given  to  the  tur- 
quoise mineral.  Phillips. 

cAL-A-MAN'c6  (k51-9-mang'ko),  n.  [Low  L.  cal- 
amancus,  a  kind  of  cap  ;  Sp.  <^  Port,  calamaco ; 
Ger.  kalmank.]  A  kind  of  glossy  woollen  stuff 
woven  with  a  satin  twill  and  checkered  in  the 
warp  so  that  the  checks  are  seen  only  on  one 
side; — written  also  calimanco.  Booth. 

cAL-A-MAn'D5R-WOOD  (-wad),  n.  A  beauti- 
ful kind  of  hard  wood  found  in  Ceylon.  Ogilvie. 

cAL'A-MAR,  n.    [Sp.]     Same  as  Calamary. 

cAl'A-MA-RY,  n.  [L.  calamus,  a  reed  or  a  pen  ; 
Sp.  calamar.']  {Zoijl.)  A  cephalopod ;  a  mol- 
luscous animal ;  the  pen-fish  or  squid  ;  —  so 
called  because  it  has  a  homy  substance  shaped 
like  a  quill  in  its  back,  and  contains  an  ink-bag 
in  its  visceral  sac.  Brande. 

cAL'AM-BAC,  n.  {Med.)  A  fragrant  wood  used  in 
making  pastils  ;  —  called  also  agallochum,  tam- 
bac,  and  aloes-wood.  Dunglison. 

cAl'AM-BAR,  n.  [Sp.  calamar."]  One  of  the 
names  of  the  cuttle-fish.  Craig. 

CAl'AM-BOUR,  n.  A  motley-colored  wood,  used 
by  cabinet-makers  and  inlay ers  ;  —  called  also 
eagle-icood.  Booth. 

cAL-A-MIF'5R-0US,  a.  [L.  calamus,  a  reed,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  reeds  or  plants  having 
a  smooth  stalk,  knotted  and  hollow.  Chambers. 

CAl'A-MINE,  or  CAL'A-MINE  [kai'j-mln,  S.  W. 
J.  P.  K.  R. ;  k5r?-min,  Sm.],  n.    {Min.) 

1.  A  mineral  wholly  or  chiefly  composed  of 
carbonate  of  zinc  ;  Lapis  calammaris. 

2.  A  mineral  composed  of  silica,  oxide  of 
zinc,  and  water.  Dana. 

CAl'A-MINT,  n.  [Gr.  KaXan'ivdr] ;  Ka).6i,  beautiful, 
&ni iilvQv,  mint.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  ornament- 
al plants ;  Calamintha.  Loudon. 

t  cAl'A-MIST,  n.  [L.  calamus,  a  reed.]  A  pi- 
per ;  one  who  plays  on  a  reed  or  pipe.    Blount-, 

t  cAl-A-mIs'TRAte,  v.  a.  [Fr.  calamistrer.] 
To  curl  or  frizzle,  as  the  hair.  Cotgrave. 

fCAL-A-MlS-TRA'TION,  M.  Act  of  curling  or 
frizzling  the  hair.  Burton. 

CAl'A-MITE,  n.    1.  {Min.)  A  species  of  mineral ; 

hornblende.  Phillips. 

2.  {Pal.)  A   genus   of  fossil  plants   of  the 

horse-tail  family,  found  in  great  abundance  in 

the  most  ancient  coal  formations.  Lindley. 

CA-LAM'l-TOUS,  a.  [L.  calamitosus ;  Fr.  ca- 
laniiteux.] 

1.  Full  of  calamity,  misery,  or  distress ;  ad- 
verse.    "  Calamitous  condition."  South. 

2.  Very  unfortunate  ;  miserable ;  wretched  ; 
unhappy. 

This  is  a  gracious  provision  made  in  favor  of  the  necessi- 
tous and  calamitoiui.  Calami/. 

Syn.  —  See  Adverse,  Unhappy. 

CA-LAm'1-TOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  calamitous  man- 
ner. "        '  Boag. 

CA-lAm'I-TOUS-NESS,  n.    Misery ;  distress. 

CA-LAM'1-TY,  n.  [L.  calamitas  ;  It.  calamith  ; 
Sp.  cakimi'dad ;  Fr.  calamite.]  Cause  of  mis- 
ery or  distress  ;  disaster ;  misfortune. 

Another  ill  accidejit  is  drought,  and  the  spindling  of  the 
corn:  insomuch  as  the  word  calamili/  was  first  derived  from 
calamus  [stalk],  when  the  corn  could  not  get  out  of  the  stalk. 

Bacon^ 

Syn.  — See  Adversity,  Affliction,  Misfor- 
tune. 

cAl'A-mCs,  n. ;  pi.  L,  calami;  Eng.  calamuses. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  KiXofios,  a  reed.] 


CALCEOLARIA 

1.  A  reed  or  cane. 

2.  A  pen  made  of  a  reed. 

3.  The  root  of  a  species  of  reed,  aromatic 
and  used  as  a  perfume,  called  Calamus  aromut- 
icus  and  sweet  fiag.  Brande. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  herbaceous 
plants  which  furnish  ratan  canes.  One  species, 
the  Calamus  zalacca,  is  supposed  to  yield  drag- 
on's blood  :  —  a  name  sometimes  applied  to 
simple  fistular  stems  without  articulations,  as 
those  of  rushes.  Loudon.    Brande. 

CA-LA^r' DO,  a.  [It.,  from  calare,  to  decrease.] 
{Mus.)  Noting  a  gradual  diminution  of  time 
and  sound.  Moore. 

CA-LAJV'I)RA,n.  1.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  lark; 

the  bunting.  Phillips. 

2.    {Ent.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 

including  the  corn-weevil.  Harrii,. 

CALAJ^DRE  (k3l-landr'),  n.  [Fr.]  An  insect  of 
the  beetle  tribe,  injurious  to  grain  ;  —  called  the 
corn-weevil,  or  grain-weevil.  Farm.  Ency. 

CA-lAn'GAY,  n.   A  species  of  white  parrot.  Ash. 

CA-LAp'PA,  n.     1.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  brachyu- 

rous,  decapod  crustaceans.       Van  Der  Ifoeven, 

2.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  in  the  Moluccas  to 

the  cocoa-nut-tree  ;  Cocos  nucifera.      Loudon. 

CA-LASH',  n.  [Fr.  caUche.]  1.  A  light,  low- 
wheeled  carriage  with  a  movable  covering. 

2.  A  hood,  or  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by 
ladies.  Johnson. 

CA-LA'THJ-AN-VI'O-LET,  n.  {Bot.)  An  orna- 
mental, herbaceous  plant  which  bears  a  blue 
flower;  Gentiana pneumonanthe.  Loudon. 

CAL-A-THID'I-t/M,  n.  [Gr.  KdUOof,  a  basket; 
L.  calathus.]  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  depressed,  con- 
tracted inflorescence  ;  the  head  or  compound 
flower  of  composite  plants.  Gray. 

CAL'A-TIlt/S,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KaXnOof,  a  basket.] 
{Ent.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 

Van  Der  Iloevcn. 

cAl'CAR,  n.  [L.,  a  spur.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  petal 
lengthened  at  the  base  into  a  hollow  tube  or 
spur  ;  —  called  also  nectarothcca.  Lindley. 

2.  {Glass  Man.)  A  furnace  in  which  the  in- 
gredients used  in  glass-making  arc  submitted 
to  a  roasting  he.at,  to  drive  off  carbonic  acid 
and  other  impurities ;  —  called  also  fritting-ftir. 
nace.  Francis. 

CAL'CA-RATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Furnished 
with  a  calcar  or  spur,  as  the  flower  of 
larkspur.  Gray. 

CAL-CA'R5-0-AR-91L-LA'CE0US  (-shiis),  a.  [L. 
calx,  lime,  and  argilla,  clay.]  Consisting  of 
lime  and  clay.  Thomson. 

CAL-CA'R5-6-Sl-Ll"CEOUS  (-ITsh'us),  a.  [L. 
calx,  lime,  and  silex,  silicis,  flint.]  Consisting 
of  lime  and  silex.  Thomson. 

CAL-CA'Rf-OUS,  a.  [L,  calx,  calcis,  lime,  calca- 
rius ;  It.  calcareo.]  Consisting  of  chalk  or  lime. 
Calcareous  earth,  lime. —  Calcareous  grits,  sandy 
beds  intermixed  with  calcareous  matter,  found  in  the 
middle  subdivision  of  the  o'dlite  {rroiip.  Beiulant  4' 
Richardson.  —  Calcareous  soil,  a  soil  of  whicli  lime 
forms  a  principal  part.  Brande.  —  Calcareous  spar, 
crystallized  carbonate  of  lime.  Ure. —  Calcareous 
tufa,  a  porous  rock  deposited  by  calcareous  waters, 
on  their  exposure  to  air.    Lyell. 

CAL-CA'R5-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
calcareous.  Dr.  Allen. 

CAL-CA-VAL  'LA,  n.  A  superior  kind  of  Lisbon 
wine.  Todd. 

CAl'C^-AT-^D  [kai'se-at-ed,  S.  K.  Sm. ;  kSl'she- 
St-ed,  W.  P.  Ja.],  a.  [L.  calceatus;  calx,  the 
heel.]     Fitted  with  shoes  ;  shod.  Johnson. 

CAl'C5-D0N,  n.  A  foul  vein,  like  chalcedony,  in 
some  precious  stones.  Buchanan. 

cAl'C5-DO-NY,  n.    See  Chalcedony. 

cAL'Cp-l-FORM,  a.  [L.  calceus,  a  shoe,  "^^Nj 
and  forma,  form.]  {Bot.)  Formed  like  ^Bp' 
a  little  shoe,  as  the  corolla  of  Calceolaria.  Gray. 

CAL-CK-O-LA'RJ-A,  n.  [L.  calceus,  a  shoe.] 
{Bot.)  "A  geniisof  beautiful  herbaceous  or 
shrubby  plants,  most  of  which  bear  yellow  flow- 
ers ;  slipper-wort ;  —  so  named  from  the  shape 
of  the  corolla.  Loudon. 
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CALIBER 


CAL'CE?,  n.pl.  [L.  calx,  calcia,  lime  or  chalk.] 
iCkem.)  Products  of  combustion,  especially 
those  obtained  from  the  metals,  which  were 
supposed  by  the  alchemists,  to  be  converted 
into  a  species  of  earth.  —  See  Calx.      Brande. 

CAI^clF'gR-oOS,  o.  [L.  calx,  lime  or  chalk, 
and  ftro,  to  bear.]     Containing  lime.      Smart. 

cAL'CI-FORM,  a.  [L.  calx,  lime  or  chalk,  and 
forma,  form.]  Being  in  the  form  of  chalk  or 
iime.  Smart. 

CAL-Ol'NA-BLE,  or  cAL'CJ-NA-BLE  [kai'8?-n5- 
bl,  Ja.  ft.  R.  CI. ;  k?I-8l'n»-bl,  Sm.  C. ;  k^l-sln'- 
»-lil,  \Vb.],  a.  That  may  be  calcined.  "  Im- 
perfectly calcinable  in  a  great  fire."  Hill. 

CAI/Cj-NATE,  e.  a.  See  Calcine,   [r.]    Bacon. 

cAL-CI-NA'TIQN,  n.     [Fr.  calcination.]  {Chem.) 

1.  The  process  of  calcining  ;  the  reduction 
of  substances  to  cinder  or  ashes. 

2.  The  separation  of  the  volatile  from  the 
more  fixed  parts  of  a  body  by  heat.         Turner. 

CAL-cTn'A-TO-RY  [k5il-8tn'9-tur-e,  W.  P.  Ja.  K. 
Nw.  6'. ; 'kar'sjii-s-tar-?,  &'.],  h.  A  vessel  used 
in  calcination.  Johnson, 

CAI^CINE' [ksil-sln',  S.W.  P.  J.  E.  F.Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
kiU'sjn,  iVb.],  V.  a.  [L.  calx,  lime  or  chalk; 
Ft.  calciner.}      [t. calcined; /jp,  calcining, 

CALCINEn.] 

1.  (Chem.)  To  expel  all  volatile  ingredi- 
ents from  a  compound  by  heat,  as  water  and 
carbonic  acid  from  carbonate  of  lime  or  lime- 
stone in  the  manufacture  of  lime  ;  to  reduce  to 
powder  or  ashes. 

2.  To  convert  metals  into  calces  or  metallic 
oxides  by  heat ;  to  oxidize.  Ure. 

CAL-CIne',  v.  n.  To  become  a  powder  or  calx,  or 
be  pulverized  by  heat ;  to  become  an  oxide. 


Thin  crystal  is  a  pellucid  stone, 
calcining  without  fusion. 


,  in  a  very  atrons  heat 
Newton, 


cAl'CITE,  n.  [L.  calx,  calcis,  lime.]  {Min.)  A 
name  applied  to  a  large  variety  of  compounds 
of  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  as  chalk,  marble, 
Iceland  spar,  &c.  Dana. 

t  cAl'CI-TRATE,  v.  n.  [L.  calritro,  calcitratus ; 
calx,  the  heel ;  Fr.  calcitrer.]  To  kick.  Cotgrave. 

cAL-CI-TRA'TION,  ».    Act  of  kicking.  Ed.  Rev. 

cAl'C|-UM  (kai'89-um),  n.  {Chem.)  The  metal- 
lic base  of  lime.  Brande. 

CAl-CO-GRAPH'J-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  calcog- 
raphy.  '  Craig. 

CAL-cOg'RA-PHY,  n.  [L.  calx,  lime  or  chalk,  and 
Gr.  yfj.i'^u,  "to  delineate.]  The  art  of  engraving 
in  chalk.  —  See  Chalcookaphy.  Clarke. 

CALC-SlN'TipR,  n.  [Ger.  kalk,  lime,  and  sintern, 
to  drop.]  {Geol.)  A  deposit  from  springs  hold- 
ing carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  LyelL 

cAlC— SPAR,  n.  (Min.)  Calcareous  spar,  or 
crystallized  carbonate  of  lime.  Brande. 

CAlC'— tOfF,  n.  (Chem.)  An  irregular  porous 
deposit  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  formed  from 
the  waters  of  calcareous  springs.  Ure. 

CAl'CU-LA-BL.E,  a.    That  may  be  computed. 

cAl'CIT-la-RY,  a.  [L.  calculus,  pebble.]  (Med.) 
Relating  to  the  disease  of  the  stone.        Stnart. 

cAL'Cr-LA-RY,  n.  A  congeries  of  little  stony 
knots  in  the  pear  and  other  fruits  formed  by 
concretions  of  the  sap.  Crabb. 

cAL'cy-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  calculo,  calculatus ;  cal- 
culus, a  pebble;  It.  calculare;  Sp.  calcular; 
Fr.  calculer.]      [i.  calculated  ;  pp.  calci- 

LATINO,    CALCULATED.] 

1.  To  ascertain  by  computation  ;  to  compute ; 
to  reckon  ;  to  estimate. 

He  calculates  his  expenses.  Johtuxm. 

2.  To  compute  as  an  astronomer  or  an  astrol- 
oger ;  as,  "  To  calculate  eclipses  or  nativities." 

3.  To  adjust  or  adapt  to  some  end ;  to  fit. 
Beligion  is,  upon  all  accounts,  calctilated  for  our  benefit. 

ISllolmn. 
fAL'CU-LATE,  V.  n.    To  make  a  computation  ; 
to  cast  accounts.  Shak. 

Caleulatin<r  machine,  a  marhine  inventpd  by  Charles 
Babhage,  which  accoinpliHliea  the  addition  of  num- 
bers by  the  movenieiKs  of  a  aeries  of  cylinders. 


Syn. —  Calculate  la  n  more  generic  term  than  r.on- 
pute,  reckon,  or  count.  Calculate,  reckon,  and  count 
reHfiect  moHlly  the  future  ;  compute,  the  paxt.  The 
astronomer,  geometrician,  the  mathematician,  and 
Btatesnian  calculate;  the  chronohiiciHt  comiiutrn;  the 
accountant  reckons.  Calculate  an  eclip«e  ;  compute  the 
time  ;  compute  or  reckon  the  profit  and  ioiw ;  count  or 
number  the  minutes  or  the  stars. 

43-  This  word  is  often  improperly  used  in  the  U.  S., 
in  the  sense  of  to  expect,  think,  or  intend;  as,  "I 
calculate  to  leave  town  tu-morrow."     Pickering. 

cAl^cy-LA'TIQN,  n,  1.  The  art,  or  the  act,  of 
reckoning  or  calculating;  computation. 

2.  The  result  of  arithmetical  operation ;  a 
reckoning. 

If  then  iheir  calculation  bctrues  for  so  they  reckon,  llnoker. 

■Whenever  we  spenk  of  arithmetic  ns  the  science  of  calcu- 
lation, wc  in  fhct  allude  to  that  rudiinental  (icriiKl  of  the  sci- 
ence of  numbers,  when  pebbles  (calruli)  were  use<l,  as  now 
amoM^  savages  they  often  are,  to  fitcilitate  the  practice  of 
counting.  Trench. 

cAl'CU-LA-TJVE,  a.  Belonging  to  calculation. 
"  Habits  of  calculcUive  dealings."  Burke. 

cAL'CU-LA-TQR,  n.  One  who  calculates;  a  reck- 
oner ;  an  accountant ;  a  computist. 

cAl'CU-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  calculation ; 
calculative.  Shencood. 

tcAL'CULE,  n.    Reckoning.  Ilotcell. 

t  cAL'CULE,  v.  a.    To  calculate.  Chaucer. 

cAL-Cy-LOSE',  a.  Same  as  Calculous.  Brouyne. 
CAL'cy-LOUS,  a.    Stony ;  gritty.  Sharp. 

CAL'CU-Lirs,  n. ;  pi.  clvcv-i-i.     [L.,  a  pebble.] 

1.  (Med.)  A  morbid  concretion  that  may  form 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  generally  found  in 
the  reservoirs  or  ducts.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Math.)  [Eng.  pi.  calculuses.]  Ameth- 
od  of  computation.  —  See  Differential  Cal- 
culus, Daviea  Sg  Peck. 

CAL'DRON,  n.  [L.  caldarium;  Old  Fr.  chaul- 
dron ;  !Fr.  chaudron.]    A  boiler  ;  a  large  kettle. 

C4-LECHE'  (kgi-lash'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  light,  low- 
wheeled  carriage. —  See  Calash.  Butler. 

cAL-5-D6'NI-AN,  a.  [Caledonia,  the  ancient 
name  of  Scotland.]    (Geog.)    Scottish. 

cAL-^;-d6'NI-AN,  w.     (Geog.)  A  Scotchman. 

cAL'^I-DON-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed 
of  sulphate  of  lead,  carbonate  of  lead,  ana  car- 
bonate of  copper.  Dana. 

CAL-e-FA'CI?NT  (kSI-e-fa'sh?nt),  a.  [L.  calefa- 
ciens.]    Making  warm  or  hot.     [r.]    Maunder. 

CAL-?-FA'CI?NT,  n.  (Med.)  A  warming  stimu- 
lant. Dunglison. 

cAL-?-FAc'TION,  n.     [L.  calefactio.] 

1.  Act  of  heating.  Spenser. 

2.  State  of  being  heated.  Johnson. 

cAL-5-FAc'TIVE,  a.  That  makes  hot ;  calefac- 
tory,    [r.]  Johnson. 

cAL-5-FAc'TQR,  n.  A  small  kind  of  stove.  Tozer. 

cAl-5-FAc'TQ-RY,  a.  [L.  calefacio,  calefactua, 
to  make  warm.]  That  makes  hot;  causing 
heat;  calefactive.  Johnson. 

cAL-5-FAc'TQ-RY,  «.  A  warming-room  in  a 
monastery.  '  Ash. 

cAl'5-FY,  v.  n.  [L.  calejio.]  To  grow  hot;  to 
be  heated,     [r.]  Browne. 

cAl'5-FY,  v.  a.    To  make  warm,   [r.]  BuUokar. 

CJl' F.M-b6uRO,  n.  [Fr.,  from  a  German  Count 
named  Kalenberg,  who  visited  Paris  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and  was  famous  for  his 
blunders  in  the  French  language.]  A  witti- 
cism ;  a  pun.  Brande. 

cAl'^N-DAR,  n.  [L.  calends,  the  first  days  of 
the  Roman  months ;  calendarium,  an  account 
book ;  Fr.  calendier.] 

1.  A  recorded  division  of  time  into  periods 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  civil  life ;  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  chronological  epochs  of  any 
year ;  a  register  of  the  year ;  an  almanac ;  an 
ephemeris. 

2.  A  list,  as  of  cases  to  be  tried  in  a  court,  or 
of  bills  in  Congress. 

Calendar  month,  a  solar  month  as  it  stands  in  the 
almanac. 
Syn.  —  The  words  calendar,  almanac,  and  ephemeris 


are  all  used  to  denote  date-books  for  the  carrmt  year. 
Almanac  \»  pro|H.Tly  the  divider  of  lime  by  this  year, 
calendar  by  the  month,  and  rpkemrris  by  the  day,  A 
common  almanac  is  an  annual  re|!i«ter,  with  a  calen- 
dar, in  which  the  days  of  the  week  and  miinlh,  reli. 
RiouM  feaiits  and  holidays,  the  tides,  tlie  variations 
between  true  and  solar  time,  let..,  are  noted.  An 
rpkemerin  is  a  more  minute  chronicle  of  time  than  an 
almanac;  and  it  descriliev  the  daily  variations  of  the 
celentiiil  and  terrestrial  phcnom<>na,  particularly  for 
the  pnriMHivs  of  naviitation  and  aMinimimy.  A  nault- 
cal  almanac  has  a  very  complete  aslro/iomical  rpkem- 
erit,  with  a  copious  list  of  aslronomiral  phenomena 
at  sea ;  and  it  Is  designed  for  the  use  of  naviicaiion. 

cAl'^N-DAR,  v.a.  io  enter  in  a  calendar;  to 
register.  M' hillock. 

cAL-5N-DA'RI-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  calen- 
dar. Loudon. 

CAL'^N-D^R,  v.  a.  [L.  caleo,  to  be  hot ;  Sp.  ca- 
lentar;    Port,   calamlrar;    Fr.   calandrer.]     [i. 

CALENDERED  ;  J^.  CALENDEIIINO,  CALEN- 
DERED.! To  dress  smooth,  and  glaze  cloth  in 
a  calender,  or  by  hot  pressing.  ire. 

CAl'5\-D(;r,  n.  [Dut.  klanderaar  ;  Port,  calan- 
dra ;  Fr.  calandre.] 

1.  A  hot  press,  or  machine  for  pressing  and 
smoothing  cloth.  Johnson. 

2.  The  workman  who  manages  the  machine 
for  pressing  cloth  ;  a  calcndrer.  Cowper. 

3.  One  of  an  order  of  begging  dcrvises ;  — 
so  named  from  their  founder.  Booth. 

cAL'f:N-D^R-{:R,  n.  One  whose  business  it  is  to 
calender  cloth ;  calendrer.  Craig. 

cAI/?N-D(:R-ING,  n.  The  last  operation  to 
which  dyed  and  printed  cottons  are  sometimes 
subjected  to  render  the  surface  smooth,  com- 
pact, and  uniform  ;  glazing.  PameU. 

cAL-?N-DOG'R.\-riIpR,  n.  [L.  calendarium,  an 
account  book,  and  Gr.  ypa^,  to  write.]  A 
maker  of  calendars.  Boyle. 

cAl'5N-DR?R,  n.    The  person  who  calenders. 

cAl'5ND§,  n.  pi.  [L.  calendtt;  calo,  to  pro- 
claim :  —  "  because  the  commencement  of  the 
month  was  proclaimed  by  the  jtonti/iees."  Wm. 
Smiths]  The  first  day  of  each  month  in  the  an- 
cient Roman  calendar. 

C4-LEJV'DU-I^,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  ornament, 
al  plants;  the  marigold;  —  so  named  becau.se 
it  may  be  found  in  flower  during  the  calends  of 
each  month,  or  during  each  month.      Loudon. 

CA-LEN'DU-LINE,  m.  (Chem.)  A  mucilaginous 
substance,  or  species  of  gum,  obtained  from  the 
marigold.  Brande. 

cAl'^N-TURE,  n.  [L.  caleo,  to  be  warm  or  hot ; 
Sp.  calentura,  heat,  fever.]  (Med.)  A  febrile 
delirium  to  which  seamen  are  subject  in  hot 
climates,  and  which  causes  them  to  imagine  the 
sea  to  be  green  fields.  Dunglison. 

CA-LES'CpNCE,  n.  [L.  calesco,  calescena,  to  grow 
hot.]     Act  of  growing  warm  or  hot.  Boose. 

cAL-?-VAnCE',  n.  (Bot.)  A  vegetable  of  the 
island  of  Savu.  Ilawkestcorth. 

CALF  (kaf),  "•  ;  pi-  CALVF.8  (k&vz).  [Goth,  kalbo  ; 
A.  S.  cealf,  or  calf;  Ger.  kalb ;  Dut.  kalf;  Dan. 
kak).] 

1.  The  young  of  the  cow,  or  of  the  red  deer. 

2.  A  stupid  fellow ;  a  dolt.  Drayton. 

3.  [Goth,  calf]   The  thick  hinder  part  o"f  the 
leg  below  the  knee.  Suckling. 

CALF'-LIcK,  n.     Same  as  Cow-lick.  HalliweU. 

CALF'-LIKE  (k»f  llk),a.  Resembling  a  calf.  Shak, 

CALF'-SKIN  (kaf  skin),  n.    The  skin  of  a  calf. 

CA'LI,  or  cJl'cI,  n.  The  tenth  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  with  a  human 
head  ;  —  still  expected  by  the  Hindoos.  Malcom. 

cAi.'|-.A-T6UR-WOOD  (-wad),  n.  A  kind  of  dye 
wood* which  grows  in  India  on  the  Coromandel 
coa^t.  Ogihie. 

cAf/I-BlgR,  or  cAl'1-bre  (kalV»>?0  [kaiVb^r, 
W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  R. ;  k»-ie'br,  S.],  n.  [It.  calOn; 
Tt.  &  Sp.  calibre.]^ 

1.' (Gunnery.)  The  internal  diameter  or  bore 
of  a  gun,  or  anv  piece  of  ordnance. 

2.  The  diameter  of  a  bullet,  or  of  any  round 
substance. 
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3.  Compass  or  capacity  of  mind.  Burke. 

j^-  Mr.  Smart  says,  "  In  this  figurative  sense, 
usage  lias  not  yet  Anglicized  tlie  word  ;  and  calibre, 
the  original  French  form,  is  generally  used  when  we 
apply  the  word  figuratively  ;  as  in  saying,  '  A  mind 
of  inferior  calibre  '  "  ;  and,  in  this  sense,  both  Smart 
and  Jamieson  pronounce  it  k^-le'bur. 

Iff'  "  Mr.  Sheridan  accents  this  word  on  the  second 
syllable,  and  gives  the  t  the  sound  of  double  e,  like 
the  French ;  but  Johnson,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Buchanan, 
Perry,  and  Entick  consider  the  word  as  perfectly 
Anglicized,  and  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
as  I  have  done."     Walker. 

£!Al-|-BO'GUS,  n.  A  beverage  of  rum  and  spnice 
beer.     [Cant  term,  U.  S.]  BaHlett. 

CAl'jCE  (kai'js),  n.  [L.  calix  ;  Fr.  calice  ;  A.  S. 
calic.']    A  cup.  —  See  Chalice.  Taylor. 

CAl'|-c6,  n. ;  pi.  calicoes.  [Fr.,  from  Calicut, 
in  India.]  A  printed  cotton  cloth  or  fabric, 
coarser  than  muslin  ;  —  originally  applied  to 
white  cotton  cloth  from  India. 

Such  has  been  the  manufacturing  progress  of  England, 
that  we  now  send  our  calicoes  and  muslins  to  India  and  the 
East;  yet  the  words  give  standing  witness  that  we  onco  im- 
ported thcra  thence,  for  calico  is  from  Calicut,  and  tnuslin 
from  Mosul.  Trench. 

CAl'J-CO-PRINT'^R,  n.  One  who  prints  calicoes. 

CAl'1-C6-PRInT'ING,  n.  The  art  of  printing 
cotton  cloth,  or  of  impressing  it  with  topical 
dyes.  Ure. 

CA-LICy-LAR,  a.  [L.  caliculus,  a  small  cup.] 
t'ormed  like  a  cup.  Broicne. 

t  CAL'jD,  a.    [L.  calidus.']    Hot ;  fervent.  Bailey. 

t  CA-L!d'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  hot;  heat, 
"tndure  the  potential  calidity."  Browne. 

cAl'I-DUCT,  n.  [L.  calidus,  hot,  and  duco,  to 
lead.]  A  pipe  or  flue  to  convey  heat.  "  Sub- 
terranean caliducts."  Evelyn. 

cAL-j-gA'TION,  n.  [L.  caligatio.']  Darkness  ; 
cloudiness,     [r.]  Browne. 

CA-LI^'I-NO(JS,  a.  [L.  caliginosus ;  calixjo,  mist, 
fog.]     Obscure ;  dim.     [u.]  Hallywell. 

t  CA-Ll^'J-NOyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
caliginous  ;  darkness  ;  obscurity.  Bailey. 

C4-LI'ob,n.     [L.,  darkness.'] 

1.  {Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye  causing  ob- 
scurity of  vision  ;  dim-sightedness.         Hoblyti. 

2.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  South  American  but- 
terflies. Ogilvie. 

cAl-1-GRAph'IC,  a.  See  Calligraphic. TFartow. 
CA-LIg'RA-PHIst,  n.    See  Calligraphist. 
CA-LiG'RA-PHY,  n.    See  Calligraphy 
cAl 
CAl 
Callipee 

tcAL'i-P?R,  n.    Same  as  Caliber. 
cAl'j-p(;r§,  or   cAl'i-p^r    c6m'- 

PASS-ps,  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  com- 
passes for  measuring  the  caliber  or 
diameter  of  cylinders  and  balls :  — 
written  also  caliber  compasses. 

Brande. 

CA'UPH,  n.     [Ar.  khalifah,  to   suc- 
ceed.]    A  successor  or  vicar  ;  a  title 
assumed  by  the  successors  of  Mahomet  among 
the  Saracens.  Brande. 

CAl'JPH-ATE,  n.  The  office,  dignity,  or  govern- 
ment of  a  caliph.  "  The  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  caliphate."  Harris. 

CA'LIPH-SHiP,  n.  The  office  of  the  caliph ;  the 
caliphate.  Todd. 

CA-LIp'PIC,  a.  Noting  a  period  of  seventy-six 
years  ;  as,  "  The  calippic  period  "  ;  —  so  named 
from  Calippus,  a  Grecian  astronomer.      Crabb. 

CAl-IS-THEN'IC,  a.  [Gr.  KaXd^,  beautiful,  and 
aeivoi,  strength.]  Relating  to  exercises  for  bod- 
ily strength  or  symmetry.  Combe. 

OAi.-IS-THfiN'lCS,  n.  pi.  Exercise  for  health, 
strength,  or  elegance.  Combe. 

CAL'J-VgR,  n.     [Corrupted  from  caliber.']     1.  A 

hand-gun  ;  a  large  jiistol ;  an  arquebuse.    Shak. 

2.  A  kind  of  light  matchlock.         Stocqueler. 


-1-PAsh',  )  n. 
-l-PEE',     )  a 


Terms  of  cookery  in  dressing 
turtle. — See  Callipash,  ano 


Brande. 


CA  'LIX  [ka'Uks,  P.  K.  Wb.  Rees ;  kil'jks,  E. 
Sm.],n.    [L.]    A  cup. —  See  Calyx. 

cAlK  (kawk),  V.  a.  [Skinner  suggests  Fr.  calage, 
tow ;  —  Minsheu,  L.  calx,  lime,  from  its  use  as  a 
cement ;  —  Wedgwood,  L.  calco,  to  tread,  or  Pro- 
ven9al  calca,  or  calqua,  a  tent  of  lint. — M.  kalk.] 

\i.   CALKED  ;  pp.   calking,  CALKED.] 

1.  To  Stop  or  stuff  the  seams  or  openings,  be- 
tween the  planks  of  a  ship,  with  oakum  and  tar. 

2.  [L.  cako,  to  tread ;  calx,  the  heel.]  To 
roughen  or  sharpen  a  horse's  shoe  to  prevent 
his  slipping.  Palmer. 

cAlK,  v.  a.  [L.  calx,  lime  or  chalk.]  To  cover 
with  chalk  or  black-lead  the  back  of  a  picture, 
so  that  it  may  be  copied  upon  paper  placed  un- 
der it  by  tracing  the  outlines  with  a  blunt  point 
or  style.  Smart. 

CAlk'PR  (kSiw'ker),  n.     1.  One  who  calks  a  ship. 
2.  A  part  of  a  horse-shoe  made  prominent  to 
secure  the  horse  from  falling  ;  —  written  also 
calkin,  cauker,  cawkin,  cawker,  and  cork. 

Farm.  Ency. 
CAl'KJN  (kai'kjn  or  k^Lw'kjn)    [kai'kin,  Ja.  K.; 
k^l'kjn,  vulgarly  kaw'kjn,  Sm.],  n.    [L.  calco,  to 
tread  ;  calx,  the  heel ;  M.  kalkin.]    A  part  prom- 
inent from  a  horse-shoe ;  calker.  —  See  Calker. 

Crabb. 

CAlK'ING  (kawk'jng),  n.  1.  {Ship-building.)  The 
driving  of  oakum  or  other  matter  into  the  seams 
of  the  planks,  to  prevent  leaking.  Craig. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  mode  of  fixmg  the  tie-beams 
of  a  roof,  or  the  binding-joists  of  a  floor  down 
the  wall-plates.  Ogilvie. 

3.  {Paint.)  A  method  of  transferring  a  print 
or  design  by  covering  the  back  of  it  with  black- 
lead,  or  with  some  kind  of  chalk,  laying  it  upon 
a  sheet  of  clean  paper,  and  then  tracing  the 
outlines  with  a  hard  point.  Francis. 

cAlK'ING-IR'ON  (kawk'jng-i'urn),  n.  A  chisel 
used  in  calking  a  ship.  Dryden. 

CALL,  V.  a.  [Gr.  KuMui ;  L.  calo. — Dut.  kallen  ; 
Dan.  kalde.]  \i.  called  ;  pp.  calling,  called.] 

1.  To  name  ;  to  denominate  ;  to  style. 

And  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called 
niglit.  Gen.  i.  v. 

2.  To  invite,  as  to  an  entertainment. 

When  thou  makcst  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  call  not  thy 
friends, . . .  but . . .  call  the  poor.  Luke  xiv.  ii,  13. 

3.  To  summon  to  meet ;  to  convoke. 

Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  Parliament,  Shak. 

4.  To  summon  into  one's  presence  ;  to  ask, 
request,  or  command  to  come  ;  as,  **  To  call  a 
servant "  ;  "  To  call  a  physician." 

5.  To  invite,  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 

6.  To  appoint  or  designate  by  authority. 

Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be  an  apostle. 

Horn.  i.  1. 

7.  To  appeal  to  ;  to  invoke. 

I  call  God  for  a  record  upon  my  soul.  2  Cor.  i.  23. 

8.  To  Utter  aloud  ;  to  proclaim. 

Nor  parish-clerk,  who  calU  the  psalm  so  clear.  Gay. 
To  call  back,  to  revoke.  —  To  call  for,  to  demand, 
to  request. —  To  call  forth,  to  bring  into  view  or  into 
action. —  To  call  in,  to  resume,  as  money  lent;  to 
collect,  as  money  due :  —  to  summon  together,  as  scat- 
tered military  forces.  "  Call  in  the  powers,  good 
cousin."  Sliak.  To  appeal  to  for  assistance ;  as,  "  To 
call  ill  the  police." —  To  call  orer,  to  recite  or  read 

aloud,  as  a  list  or  roll. —  To  call  out,  to  challenge 

To  call  to  account,  to  summon  to  render  an  account.  — 
To  call  together,  to  convoke ;  to  convene.  —  To  call 
to  mind,  to  recollect;  to  remember. —  To  call  up,  to 
bring  to  notice  for  discussion  or  action  ;  as,  "  To  call 
up  a  subject  in  a  legislative  assembly":  —  to  bring 
to  recollection ;  as,  "  To  call  up  an  idea  in  the  mind." 

Syn. —  Call,  or  caUins,  is  generic,  and  is  applied 
to  all  ranks,  superiors,  equals,  or  inferiors,  —  to  one 
or  to  many ;  inviting  is  an  act  of  courtesy  ;  bidding, 
summoning,  and  convoking,  all  imply  authority,  and 
convoking  is  applied  to  many.  Call  for  a  person  or 
an  acquaintance  ;  call  a  meeting ;  call  for  a  ser- 
vant, and  bid  him  come ;  summon  a  witness  ;  convoke 
an  assembly.  — J^ame  a  person  ;  call  him  by  his  name. 
There  was  a  king  of  Judea,  named  Elerod,  improperly 
called  the  Great. 

Syn.  —  See  Name. 
cAll,  v.  n.     1.  To  crs-  out :  to  speak  loud. 

Then  call  thou,  and  I  will  answer.  Job  xiii.  22. 

2.  To  Stop  without  intention  of  staying ;  to 
make  a  short  visit ;  as,  "  To  call  on  a  friend." 

To  call  on,  to  solicit  for  a  favor  or  a  debt.  "  What 
need  I  be  so  forward  with  him  that  calls  not  on  me?  " 


Shnk.  —  To  call  upon,  to  implore,  to  pray  to.    «  Oafl 
upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble."  Ps.  I.  15. 

cAlL,  n.  1.  A  vocal  address  of  summons  or  of 
invitation. 

But  Death  comes  not  at  call;  Justice  divine 

Mends  not  her  slowest  pace  for  prayers  or  cries.     Milton. 

2.  llequisition  ;  demand  ;  claim. 

Dependence  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  humanity.   Addimn. 

3.  Divine  vocation ;  summons  by  a  supernat- 
ural impulse. 

Those  who  to  empire  by  dark  paths  aspire 
Still  plead  a  call  to  what  they  most  desire.  Dryden 

St.  Paul  himself  believed  he  had  a  call  to  it,  when  he  ner^ 
secuted  the  Christians.  Locke, 

4.  A  short  visit ;  as,  "  A  friendly  call." 

5.  The  cry  of  a  bird  to  its  mate  or  its  young. 

6.  An  instrument  to  call  birds,  or  sailors. 

7.  t  Calling  ;  vocation  ;  employment. 

Still  cheerful,  ever  constant  to  his  call.  Dryden. 

8.  {Parliamentary  Language.)  A  calling  over 
of  the  names  to  ascertain  what  members  are 
absent,  or  for  other  purposes. 

9.  {Eccl.)  An  invitation  to  become  a  pastor. 
CAl'LA,  n.     [L.  calla,  or  calsa^]    {Bot.)  A  genus 

of  perennial  herbs  of  the  Arum  family.     Gray. 

CjiL-L.mi-A-Ti '  j\r.m,  n.pl. 

{Ornith.)   A  sub-family 
of    conirostral   birds   of^ 
the  order  Passeres  and 
family    Corvidee ;    tree- 

"*  TemnurusStneDtU. 

cAll'-BIRD,  n.  A  bird  taught  to  allure  others 
into  a  snare,  as  the  goldfinch,  &c.      Goldsmith. 

CAll'— BOY,  n.  A  boy  in  a  theatre  who  calls  the 
actors  :  —  also  a  boy  who  repeats  the  captain's 
orders  on  board  a  steamer.  Clarke. 

cAlL'^R,  n.     One  who  calls.  Shertoood. 

cAl'L^T,  n.    A  trull ;  a  drab :  —  a  scold.    Shak. 

t  cAl'L?T,  v.  n.    To  rail ;  to  scold.    Brathwait. 

CjL-LI-j1-J\rJIS'S4,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KaXXtdvnaaa, 
one  of  the  Nereids.]  {Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  ma- 
crourous  decapod  crustaceans.  Faw  Der  Hoeven. 

cAl'LJ-CO,  n.    See  Calico.  Todd. 


'LID,  a.     [1 
rewd.     [r.] 


CAL 

shrewd 


L.  callidus.]     Hardened  in  craft ; 


Smart. 


CAL-LID'j-TY,  w.  [L.  calUditas.]  Shrewdness ; 
craftiness  ;  discernment.  Cockeram. 

tcAL'LlD-NESS,  n.  Shrewdness  ;  callidity.  Ash. 

CAL-LIG'RA-PH^R,  n.  One  skilled  in  callig- 
raphy, or  fine  penmanship.  Halkim. 

cAL-H-GRAPH'IC,         ;  „.     Relating  to   callig- 
cAL-LJ-GRAPH'I-CAL,  )  raphy.  Coleridge. 

CAL-LIG'RA-PHIST,  71.    A  calligrapher.   P.  Mag. 

CAL-LIG'RA-PHY,  tl.  [Gr.  KaUiypa(p[a  ;  xaXds, 
beautiful,  and  ypdtpw,  to  write.] 

1.  The  art  of  beautiful  writing ;  fine  penman* 
ship.  "  'My  calligraphy ,  a  fair  hand."  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Belles-lettres,     [r.]  R.  Park. 

cAL-LI-MAN'c6,  n.  [Sp.  calimaco,  or  calamaco.'] 
A  woollen  stuff.  —  See  Calamanco.    W.  Ency. 

CALL'FNG,  n.     1.  Act  of  one  who  calls. 

2.  Vocation  ;  profession  ;  trade  ;  occupation ; 
business ;  employment.  South. 

3.  A  class  of  persons  united  by  the  same  em- 
ployment. 

It  may  be  a  caution  not  to  impose  celibacy  on  whole  call- 
ings. Hammond. 

4.  Divine  vocation,  call,  or  invitation. 

It  is  our  vocation,  our  callinp;  and  He  who  called  us  to  it 
will  fit  us  for  it,  and  strengthen  us  in  it.  Trttich. 

5.  Appellation  ;  title. 

I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Rowland's  son. 

His  youngest  son.  and  would  not  change  thatcaffi«i7 

To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederic.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Business. 

CAL-LI- OJV '  Y-M  trs,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KaU^,  beau- 
tiful,' and  ovo^^a,  a  name.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of 
beautiful  spiny-finned  fishes.  Brande. 

CAL-LI'O-Pp,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  VialXii-rtr] ;  xaXds, 
beautiful,  and  *v|.,  6it6(,  a  voice.] 

1.  {Myth.)  The  Muse  who  presided  over  elo- 
quence and  epic  poetry. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Hind 
in  1852.  Lovering. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  H,  t,  short;   A,  5,  \,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,   FAR,  fAsT,  FAlL;   h|;IR,  HJiR; 
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8.  [Mus.)  A  nmsical  instrument  of  recent  in- 
vention, consisting  of  a  series  of  pipes,  having 
keys,  and  opcratea  on  by  steam  instead  of  air. 

V^I^U-PsSC' ni-4,n.  [L.,  from  Gt,  KaXlhatSna; 
Kiudi,  beautiful,  and  s-nij,  vaiiii,  a  child.]  A 
beautiful  offspring  or  progeny.  Smart. 

CAL-LI-PASH',  n.  (Cookery.)  The  gelatinous 
substance,  of  a  dull  greenish  tinge,  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  upper  shield  of  a  turtle.   W.  Ency. 

cAL-L|-PEE',  n.  (Cookery.)  The  gelatinous 
substance,  of  a  liglit  yellowish  color,  which  be- 
longs to  the  lower  shield  of  a  turtle.     W.  Ency. 

cAl'LJ-P5R§,  ».    See  Calipers.  Moxon. 

CJlL-LI-SJu'RUS,  n.  [Gr.  KaX6{,  beautiful,  and 
aavpo(,  a  lizard.]  (Zo'il.)  A  genus  of  great- 
bellied  lizards  allied  to  Iguana.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

cAl-L|S-TI1EN'JCS,  n.  See  Calisthenics.  Boag. 

CAL'LI-TRIX,  n.  [Low  L. ;  L.  pi.  callitriches,  a 
kind  of  monkey  in  Ethiopia ;  Gr.  KuXkiOpi^, 
KaXi.hpiT^of,  fair-haired.]  (Zool.)  A  species  of 
green  monkey.  Goldsmith. 

CAL-LOg'RA-PH  Y,  n.  See  C\L.i.iouATUY.Ed.Rev. 

cAL'LOSE,  a.     [L.  callosus.]     {Bot.)  Furnished 

with  callosities ;  hardened.  Gray. 

C.\L-LOS'|-TY,  n.     [L.  callositas ;  Fr.  callosity.] 

l.(Med.)A  hard  swelling, without  pain. Hooper. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  thickened  spot.  Gray. 

cAl'LQT,  n.  [Fr.  calotte.1  A  cap ;  a  covering 
for  the  head  in  Barbary.  7%.  Campbell. 

cAL-LO-TEjCH'NICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  KaX6i,  beautiful, 
and  Tt)(vti,  an  art.]     The  fine  arts.        R.  Park. 

CAL'Loys,  a.  [L.  callosus;  callus,  a  hard  skin ; 
It.  4f  Sp.  calloso ;  Fr.  calleicx.] 

1.  Indurated;  hardened;  —  applied,  in  sur- 
gery, to  parts  that  arc  morbidly  hard,  and  in 
botany,  to  seeds  which  are  hard.  Hooper. 

2.  Insensible ;  unfeeling ;  apathetic. 
Fattened  in  vice,  no  callous  and  so  gross.  Dnjden. 

It  is  an  immense  blessing  to  be  perfectly  callous  to  ridi- 
cule. l)r.  AmoUl. 

Syn.  — See  Hard. 

cAl'LOIIS-LY,  ad.    In  a  callous  manner. 

cAl'LOUS-NESS,  n.  1.  Hardness,  as  of  the  flesh. 
"  A  callousness  of  his  feet."  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Insensibility.  "  A  callousneas  and  numb- 
ness of  soul."  Bentley. 

cAl.'LOW  (k51'l6),  a.  [L.  calvtis,  bald;  A.  S. 
ca'/),  bald.]     Unfledged;  naked.  Milton. 

cJiL'LU-J<'Ji,n.  [Gr.  <ca;.;.6va.,  to  adorn.]  (^Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants  ;  common  heath.  Dunglison. 

CJl'LUS,  n.    JX.,  hardness.']     (Med.)  1.  Indura- 
tion of  any  fleshy  part  of  the  body.  Dunglison. 
2.  The  matter  which  unites  the  divided  ends 
of  broken  bones.     It  is  a  secretion  of  new  bony 
matter.  Dunglison. 

CALM  (kam),  a.  [It.  .^  Sp.  calmo ;  Fr.  calme; 
Dut.  kalm.] 

1.  Quiet ;  serene  ;,  tranouil ;  placid ;  not 
stormy ;  —  applied  to  the  elements  or  to  the 
passions. 

2.  Unruffled  ;  undisturbed ;  composed ;  se- 
date; us,  "A  person  calm  in  temper  or  manner." 

Syn.  —  Calm,  tranquil,  serene,  and  quiet  are  applied 
to  the  elements,  the  outward  manner,  or  the  state  of 
the  mind  ;  placid  and  sedate,  to  the  temper,  disposi- 
tion, or  deportment.  Calm  weather  ;  calm  state  ; 
tranquil  sea  ;  tranquil  or  undisturbed  feelings  ;  serene 
fky  ;  quiet,  state  or  disposition  ;  placid  or  unruffled 
temper ;  sedate  deportment ;  composed  tlioughts. 

CALM  (kini),  n.  Freedom  from  agitation  ;  seren- 
ity ;  quiet ;  repose ;  peace. 

Great  and  strange  calms  utuolly  portend  the  inoct  violent 
•Umiis.  South. 

Syn.  —  See  Peace. 

CALM  (kam),  v.  a.     [t.  calmed  ;  pp.  calming, 

CALMED.! 

1.  To  free  ft-om  motion  or  agitation  ;  to  still. 

Neptune  we  find  busy  to  calm  the  tempest  rained  by  JEo- 
'"'•  Dri/den. 

2.  To  make  quiet ;  to  free  from  uneasiness  ; 
to  tranqtiillize  ;  to  appease ;  to  assuage ;  to 
soothe  ;  to  pacify  ;  as,  "  To  calm  the  passions." 

CALM'-BItovVED  (kam'brii<>d),  a.  Having  a  tran- 
quil or  calm  mien.  Craig. 


C'AhM'^K  (kam'?r),  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
caltus.  "A  ca/mer  of  unqtiict thoughts."  WaUon. 

CALM'LV  (kain'l?),  ad.  1.  Without  storms  ;  with- 
out violence ;  serenely. 

2.  Without  passion  ;  quietly. 
CALM'N^SS  (kam'n^M),  n.     1.  Quality  of  being 
calm  ;  quietness  ;   tranquillity  ;  serenity,  as  of 
the  air  or  the  elements. 

2.  Freedom  from  passion  ;  mildness ;  scdatc- 
ness  ;  as,  "  Calmness  of  demeanor." 

CALM'Y  (kam'?),  a.     Calm,    [n.]  Pope. 

cAL-g-DP:J^' DRUM,  n.  {Qr.KaUf,  beautiful,  and 
iivipov,  a  tree.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  beautiful 
trees  found  at  tne  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Loudon. 

CA-l6g'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  KaXdf,  beautiful,  and 


Ypdipot,  to  write.  J 
Calliguapht. 


Beautiful  penmanship.  —  See 
Craig. 


CAL'Q-MfiL,  n.  [Gr.  KaU(,  fair,  and  fifXa!,  black.] 
(Chem.)  A  compound  of  one  equivalent  of 
chlorine  and  two  equivalents  of  mercury ;  sub- 
chloride  of  mercury  ;  —  called  also  chloride  of 
mercury,  protochloride  of  mercury,  dichlotide 
of  mercurv,  and  submunafe  of  mercury.  It  is 
much  uscQ  in  medicine,  and  differs  in  composi- 
tion from  the  violent  poison,  corrosive  stdtlimate, 
—  which  is  also  called  by  recent  writers  chlonde 
of  mercury,  —  only  in  containing  an  additional 
equivalent  of  mercury.  Regnault. 

Jlirs-Tlie  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
phenomena  attending  its  preparation.  A  black  mix- 
ture was  first  formed  by  rubbing  mercury  with  corro- 
sive sublimate.  To  this  iieat  was  applied,  and  cal- 
omel was  sublimed  in  the  form  of  a  white  or  fair 
powder.    Brande. 

CAL-O-PHYL' LUM,  n.  [Gr.  Ka).6(,  beautiful,  and 
<p(jliov,  a  leaf.J^  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen 
trees  which  have  large  beautifully-veined  leaves 
and  white  flowers.  Loudon. 

CA-L6R'JC  [ks-ISr'ik,  K.  R.  Wb.  Maunder;  k?- 
io'rjk,  Sw.],  n.  [L.  calor,  heat.]  (Chem.)  A 
technical  term  once  extensively  used  to  denote 
the  cause  of  the  sensation  and  other  phenome- 
na of  heat,  but  now  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
pensed with.  By  some  philosophers  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  material  substance,  and  by  others, 
including  many  very  eminent  men  of  science, 
as  consisting  in  molecular  motions.  Nichol. 
Syn. —  Caloric  produces  the  sensation  of  heat; 
heat  is  the  sensation  itself. 

CA-L6r'IC,  a.  Pertainiiig  to  caloric  or  heat ;  as, 
"  A  caloric  engine." 

CAL-O-Rl-PA'CIgNT,  a.  [L.  calor,  heat,  and 
facia,  fa^nens,  to  make.]  Able  to  produce  heat ; 
relating  to  the  production  of  heat.    Dunglison. 

CAL-O-RIf'I-ANT,  a.  [L.  calor,  heat,  and/ocio, 
to  make.]    Producing  heat.  Thompson. 

CAL-O-RIf'JC,  a.  [L.  calorifcus.']  Making  hot; 
heating  ;  as,  "  Calorific  rays." 

CA-LOR-1-FI-CA'TION,  n.  (Med.)  The  function 
of  producing  animal  heat.  Dunglison. 

cAl-O-RIm'^-TPR,  n.  [L.  color,  heat,  and  Gr. 
fiirpov,  a  measure.]  (Chem.)  An  instrument  to 
measure  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  a  body 
in  cooling,  from  the  quantity  of  ice  it  melts ;  — 
invented  by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace.  Henry. 

CAl-O-RI-MO'TQR,  n.  [L.  calor,  heat,  and  moreo, 
motus,  to  move.]  A  form  of  the  voltaic  appa- 
ratus, composed  of  one  pair  of  plates,  of  great 
extent  of  surface,  and  capable  of  producing 
very  great  heat.  Brande. 

CJlL-0-sd'AM,  n.  [Gr.  xaXdf,  beautiful,  and  aHna, 
a  body.]  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  beautiful  coleopter- 
ous insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Carabid^e, 
or  ground  beetles.  Harris. 

C4-l6tte  '  (ka-IBt'),  n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  cap  or  coif 
formerly  worn  by  French  ecclesiastics. B.Jbiison. 

2.  The  back  plate  of  a  sword  handle. 

3.  The  cap  of  a  pistol. 

4.  (Arch.)  A  concavity  in  the  form  of  a  cap 
or  niche  to  diminish  tlie  height  of  a  cabinet, 
alcove,  &c.,  when  it  would  be  too  high  as  com- 
pared with  its  width.  Francis. 

cAl'Q-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  ic/t^rft,  beautiful,  and  Hiroi, 
a  type.]  The  art  of  fixing  images  of  the  cam- 
era-obscura,  by  the  action  of  light  on  nitrate  of 


■ilver;  a  kind  of  photography;  —  invented  bj 
Talbot,  and  called  also  taUwtype.  Ed.  Her. 

CA-L0l?'5R  [kj-lot'vr,  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Crabb,  Ash; 
kfk\'i>-^t,  Todii,]  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  monks  of 
the  Greek  church. 

How  iiamr  y»  yon  lone  IWoHtrt 

llis  r«stun-s  I  liave  H-aiiiu-il  {wtoit 

Id  nilne  own  land ;  't  U  uiaiiy  a  year.  Cffnm. 

CALP,  f».  (Min.)  A  subHtance,  intermediate  be- 
tween compact  limcsUmc  and  marl ;  an  impure 
limestone  of  the  palsozoic  rocks.     CUareland. 

CALCiU'lNG  (k4wk'-),  n.    Sec  Calking.    IVeale. 

CAL'THJf,  H.  [L.,  from  Gr.  rrf^aOoj,  a  banket.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  ranunculaceou«  plants; 
marsh  marigold  ;  —  so  named  in  allusion  to  the 
form  of  the  corolla.  iMudon. 

CAl'THROp,  n.    Same  as  Caltbop.  Blount. 

CAL'TRAP,  n.    Same  as  Caltuop.  FairhoU. 

CAL'TR6p,  n.[A.S.roltrirppe;Tr.chausse'(rape.] 

1.  (Hot.)  A  kind  of  thistle.  MiUer. 

2.  (Mil.)  An  instrument  with  four  spikes,  to 

Sut  on  the  groimd  for  wounding  the   feet  of 
orses,  and  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  an  enemy. 

cAl'TROPS,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  TW- 
bulus.  I^oudon. 

CA-LOm'BA,  n.  (Med.)  The  root  of  the  Meri- 
apermtim  palmatum,  intensely  bitter,  and  val- 
uable as  a  tonic ;  — called  also  caloniba,  colum- 
ba,  and  Colombo.  Dunglison. 

CAL'y-MfeT,  n.  A  large  Indian  pipe  for  smoking 
tobacco  ;  —  used  also  as  an  emblem  of  peace. 

4S~TliiB  word  \»  probably  of  Indian  origin.  It 
was  noticed  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto  in  1538 

CA-L0m'N(-ATE,  r.a.  [L.  calumnior,  calumnia- 
tus ;  It.  calumniare ;  Sp.  valumniar ;  Fr.  catum- 
nier.]  [t.  calimniatkd;  pp.  calim.matixo, 
CALUMNIATED.]  Toaccusc  falsely  ;  to  slander; 
to  asperse ;  to  vilify ;  to  traduce  ;  to  defame. 
Syn.  —  See  Asperse. 

CA-LCm'NI-ATE, r. n.  To  accuse  falsely.  "Cre- 
ated only  to  calummalc."  Sh4iJlc. 

CA-LUM-NI-A'TION,  n.  Act  of  calumniating: 
false  accusation ;  slander.  "  The  heat  of  con- 
troversy and  calumniation."  W'arton. 

CA-LOm'N|-A-TOR,  n.    One  who  calumniates. 
Syn.  —  See  Slanderer. 

CA-LCm'NI-A-TO-RY,  a.  Calunmious.  Montagu. 

CA-I.CM'NI-OL'S,  a.  Partaking  of  caltuuny  ;  slan- 
tierous ;  abusive  ;  detracting. 

Virtue  itself  'acapes  not  cattumtious  (troke*.  Shak. 

CA-LC'M'NI-OCs-LY,  ad.  In  a  slanderous  man- 
ner; slanderously".  Montagu. 

CA-lOm'N|-OIJS-N£8S,  n.  Slanderous  accusa- 
tion. Bp.  Morton. 

cAL'rM-NY,  n.  \L.lflt.calumnia  ;  Tr.calomnie.] 
A  false  accusation  maliciously  made ;  abuse ; 
slander  ;  defamation  ;  detraction  ;  aspersion. 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  suuw, 

Thou  shalt  not  escape  ntlumtiit.  SHaJk. 

Back-wounding  ealmmff 
The  whitest  virtue  (trtkea.  ShtMt. 

Syn.  — See  Slander. 

cAl'VA-RY,  n.     [L.  rakaria,  a  skull.] 

1.  The  place  where  Christ  was  crucified ;  — 
so  called  from  its  skull-like  form.  Caimet. 

2.  In  Catholic  countries,  a  small  chapel  in 
which  is  represented  the  various  scenes  of 
Christ's  passion  and  his  crucifixion ;  —  some- 
times erected  on  a  hill,  and  sometimes  placed 
on  the  exterior  of  churches.  FairhoU. 

3.  (Her.)  A  cross  set  upon  steps.  Craig. 

CALVE  (k»v),  r.  n.  [A.  S.  calfian ;  Dut.  kaken ; 
Ger.  kalhen;    Dan.  kake.]      [i.  calvkd;  pp. 

CALVING,  CALVED.] 

1.  To  bring  forth  a  calf ;  — spoken  of  a  coW. 

2.  To  bring  forth  young. 

The  frassy  ckxla  now  ealred.  Miltam. 

t  CALV'^R  (kav'ff),  r.  a.   To  cut  in  slices,  as  fish. 

"  Pheasants,  cakered  salmons."         B.  Jotuon. 

tCALV'ER  (kav'^r),  r.  n.  To  shrink  by  cutting, 
and  not  fall  to  pieces.  Cotton. 

CALVE8-8N0<)t  (kavs-iin;iat),n.  (Bot.)  A  plant; 
snap-oragon;  to&d'tliix ;  Antirrhhuim.     CVoM. 
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CjlL-yiLLK'  (k^\-vi\'),n.  [Fr.]    A  sort  of  apple. 

CXl'VIN-ISM,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  doctrine  or 
system  of  John  Calvin  ;  —  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing five  points,  viz. :  predestination,  particu- 
lar redemption,  total  depravity,  effectual  calling, 
and  the  certain  perseverance  of  the  saints.  Eden, 

CAL'V{N-iST,  n.    One  who  adheres  to  Calvinism. 

CAL-VIN-Is'TIC         )  a.    Relating  or  adhering 
CAL-VJN-IS'TJ-CAL,  )  to,  or  being  in  accordance 
with,  Calvin  or  Calvinism. 

CAL'V|iV-lZE,  V.  n.  To  conform  to  Calvin  or  to 
Calvinism.  Southerj. 

CALV'JSH  (kav'ish),  a.    Like  a  calf.         Sheldon. 


tCAL'VJ-TY,    n. 
Baldness. 


[L.   calvities;    Fr.   calvitie.] 
Cockeram. 


CiLJf  (kilks),  n. ;  pi.  L.  calces;  Eng.  calxes. 
[L.,  lime  or  chalk.'\  (Chem.')  The  fixed,  friable 
residue  of  substances  which  have  undergone 
combustion,  as  metallic  oxides,  —  or  which  have 
undergone  calcination,  as  lime,  and  thereby 
lost  all  their  volatile  parts.  Vre. 

CAl-A'-CAN'THUS,  n.  [Gr.  Ka7.v\,  a  flower-cup,  and 
ai/Oof,  a  flower.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  small  decid- 
uous shrubs  of  North  America,  with  chocolate- 
colored  blossoms  ;  Carolina  allspice.     Loudon. 

CA-Li? O'l-FORM,  a.  [L.  calyx,  a  cup,  and/orwa, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  a  calyx.         Crabh. 

CAl-Y-CI'NAL,  )  a.    (Bot.)  Relating  to,  or  like, 
cAl'Y-CINE,      >  a  calyx.  Loudon. 

CAI/Y-CLE  (kai'e-kl),  n.  [L.  cahjculus,  dim.  of 
calyx,  a  cup.]  (Bot.)  An  outer  calyx  ;  an  exte- 
rior rank  of  bracts  often  found  at  the  base  of 
the  involucre  of  compound  flowers.       Lindley. 

CAL'Y-CLED  (kai'e-kld),  a.  (Bat.)  Having  bracts 
so  placed  as  to  resemble  an  additional  calyx ; 
calyculate.  Craig. 

CA-LYC'V-LATE,      )  «.  (^Bot.)  Having 

CA-LYC'y-LAT-?D,  )  a  calycle.  P.  Cyc. 

Ca-L  YC '  U-LOs,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  calycle. 

CA-LtM'p-Ng  [kai'e-men,  Sot.],w.  [Gr. 
KfKiiXviiiAdios,  covered,  KaXimrta,  to  cover.]  {Pal.)  A 
genus  of  trilobites,  or  fossil  crustaceans.  Brande. 

CA  L'Y-ON,   n.      Flint    or  pebble-stone   used  in 
.  building  walls,  &c.  Weak. 

CA-L'fP'SO,  n.  {Ast7-on.)  An  asteroid  discovered 
by  Luther  in  1858.  Lovering. 

CA-LYP  T^R,  )  w.  [Gr./caP.uirrpn, a  covering;       j9 

CA-LtP'TRA,  \  L.   calyptra.']     {Bot.)   The    ># 

membranous  hood  or  covermg  of  the  cap-  ^1 

sule  of  a  moss.  Gray.  ^ 

CA-LYP'TR!-FORM,  a.  [L.  calyptra,  a  covering, 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  ca- 
lyptra. Smith. 

CA'LYX  [ka'Ijks,  P.  K.  Wb.  Rees ;  kai'jks,  E. 
Sm^,  n.;  pi.  L.  c:iL'Y-CE^;  Eng.  cAL'yx-i;?. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  (ca'Au^.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  flower-cup ;  the  outer  covering, 
or  leaves  of  a  flower.  Gray. 

2.  The  shell  of  a  shell-fish.  Leverett. 

3.  pi.  {Anat.)  Small  membranous,  cup-like 
canals,  which  surround  the  papillae  of  the  kid- 
ney. Dunglison. 

tCAL-z66N^',  n.  pi.  [Sp.  calzones,  breeches, 
small  clothes.]     Drawers.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

CAm,  n.  1.  {Mech.)  The  projecting 
part  of  an  eccentric  wheel,  or  a 
curved  plate  fixed  upon  a  revolving 
shaft  to  produce  an  alternating 
motion  in  machinery.  Francis. 
2.  A  mound  of  earth.  [Provin- 
cial.] Farm.  Ency. 

CA-MA'IEO  (k^-ma'yo),  n.     [Fr.  camaieti.'] 

1.  A  sort  of  onyx  Tariegated  in  its  strata  :  — 
now  written  cameo.  —  See  Cameo.        Darwin. 

2.  {Paint.)  A  painting  with  a  single  color,  va- 
ried only  by  the  effect  of  light  and  shade.FatVAo^. 

CA-MAil',  n.     [Fr.]    1.  A  purple  ornament  worn 

by  a  bishop  over  his  rochet.  Crabb. 

2.  A  guard  for  the  throat  of  chain-mail,  worn 

by  knights  in  the  14th  century.  FairhoU. 

CJM-.^-rIl  'la,  n.    [Sp.,  a  small  room.]    {Poli- 


tics.) A  secret  cabinet,  not  publicly  recognized ; 
a  power  behind  the  throne  ;  a  clique.        Styles. 

CAM-bAYES',  w.  pi.  Cotton  cloths  made  at  Ben- 
gal and  other  places  in  India.  Crabb. 

CARI'BfR,  n.  [Fr.  cambrer,  to  arch.]  {Arch.) 
The  convexity  of  the  upper  side  of  a  beam ;  an 
arch  on  a  beam.  Weale. 

Camber-window,  a  window  arched  above. 

cAM'B^R-iNG,  a.  {Naut.)  Arched  ;  bending  ;  — 
applied  to  the  deck  when  higher  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  ends.  Weale, 

cA.M'Bl-AL,  a.  [See  Cambist.]  Relating  to 
cambistry,  or  exchanges  of  money.      R.  Park. 

CAm'BING-OU'tAng,  n.  {Zord.)  A  species  of 
antelope,  inhabiting  the  hilly  forests  of  Suma- 
tra. '  P.  Cyc. 

CAM'BJST,  n.  [It.  cambista;  Fr.  cambiste;  L. 
cambio,  to  exchange.]  A  person  skilled  in  ex- 
changes of  money.  Kelley. 

cAm'B|S-TRY,  n.  The  science  of  exchange,  coins, 
and  currency.  H.  Park. 

cAm'BJ-UM,  n.  [LowL. ;  L.  cambio,  to  exchange ; 
It.  cambiare.'] 

1.  {Med.)  A  fancied  nutritive  juice,  former- 
ly supposed  to  originate  in  the  blood,  to  repair 
the  losses  of  every  organ,  and  produce  its  in- 
crease. Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  viscid  mucous  secretion  inter- 
posed between  the  wood  and  bark  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  consisting  of  delicate  forming  and 
growing  cells.  Gray. 

cAmb'L^T,  n.    See  Camlet.  Todd. 

cAm'BO^E,  or  CAM-BO'91-A,  n.  A  gum-resin 
used  as  a  medicine  and  a  pigment.  —  See  Gam- 
boge. P.  Cyc, 

cAM-b66se',  n,  [Dut.  kombuis.]  {Naut.)  A 
small  house  on  a  ship's  deck,  in  which  the 
cooking  is  done.  —  See  Caboose.  Ogilvie. 

CAm'BRA-STNE,  n.  A  species  of  fine  linen  made 
in  Egypt,  resembling  cambric.  Buchanan. 

CAm'BR^L,  n.  A  crooked  stick  used  by  butchers 
to  hang  meat  on  ;  a  gambrel.  Ash. 

CAm'BRJ-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Cambria  or 
Wales.  '  Eamshaw. 

cAm'BRI-AN,  or  CAm'BRO-BRIT'ON,  n.  {Geog.) 
A  WelsHman.  Eamshaw. 

CAM'BRIC,  n.  A  fine,  white,  thin  linen  or  cotton 
fabric  ;  originally  manufactured  at  Cambray,  in 
France.  Brande. 

cAme,  i.  from  come.    See  Come. 

cAmE,  n.  A  small,  slender  rod  of  cast  lead,  used 
by  glaziers  to  make  turned  lead  for  receiving 
the  glass  of  casements.  Fraticis. 

CAm'^L,  n.    [Heb.  bTaS; 

Arab,  djemal;  Gr.  xd- 
Itri'/.oi ;  L.  camelus  ;  It. 
cammelo  ;  Sp.  camello ; 
Dan.,  Ger.,  ^  Dut.  ka- 
meel.] 

1.  A  large  ruminant 
quadruped,  without 
norns,  much  used  in 
Asia  and  Africa  as  a 
beast  of  burden. 

j^g'  A  stout  Arabian  camel  can  travel  with  a  load 
of  800  potmds  at  the  rate  of  about  tliree  miles  in  the 
lioiir.     Brande. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  machine  for  carrying  vessels 
over  sand-banks  or  shallow  places.  It  consists 
of  large  air-tight  boxes,  built  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  applied  to  each  side  of  the  hull,  and 
connected  by  ropes  under  the  keel.  When 
ready  for  use,  they  are  filled  with  water  to  sink 
them  to  a  certain  depth,  and  then  securely  fas- 
tened in  their  places.  The  water  is  then  re- 
moved by  pumping,  which  causes  them  to  rise 
and  bear  up  the  vessel.  Brande. 

CAm'PL-BAcKED  (kSm'el-bakt),  a.  Having  a 
back  like  a  camel.  "  Not  that  he  was  crook- 
shouldered  or  camel-backed."  Fuller. 

cAm'PL— BIRD,   n.    A  name  applied  to  the  os- 
trich. Booth. 
CAm'PL-DRI'V?R,  n.    One  who  drives  camels. 


Camelns  Bdctrianus. 


CA-M^'L5-ON,  n,  (Chem.)  A  manganate  ol 
potash;  —  so  called  from  the  various  successive 
colors  it  imparts  to  water  in  which  it  is  dis- 
solved. —  See  Chameleon.  Brande. 

C4-MEL  'I-J^4,  n.  [Gr.  x"f"^>  o^  t^^  ground, 
and  ?.ivov,  the  flax-plant.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
annual  plants  with  yellow  flowers  ;  gold  of 
pleasure.  Loudon. 

CA-MEL' LI-4,  n.  (Bot.)  A  beautiful  genus  of 
evergreen  flowering  shi  ubs,  found  in  China  and 
Japan  ;  —  so  called  in  honor  of  a  Spanish  Jes- 
uit  named  Kamel.  Brande. 

CA-MEL'O-PArD,  or  cAM'5L-0-PARD  [k9-niel'- 
o-pird,  W.  P.  Ja.  CI. ;  kam'el-o-pird,  K.  Sm.  S. 
lib.],  n.  [Gr.  Kaiiri?.oirdp&a?.ii ;  L.  canielopar- 
dalus,  or  camelopardalis.  "  Quod  erat  figura 
ut  camelus,  maculis  ut  panthera."  Varro.]  An 
African  ruminant  animal,  the  tallest  of  known 
quadrupeds;  —  now  called  the  girajf'e.  It  was 
nnmcd  camelopard,  according  to  Pliny,  from  its 
combining  the  proportions  of  the  camel  with 
the  spotted  skin  of  the  leopard.  Brande. 

CA-MEL-  0-PAR  'DA-LIS,  n.    [L.,  from  Gr.  Kaf,ri)io- 

TTiip^aXig.]     1.  The  giraffe.  Brande. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  constellation  in  the  northern 

hemisphere.  Brande. 

cAmE'LOT  (kSra'lot),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  KapiriXo>T,'i, 
a  garment  of  camel's  skm.] 

1.  A  kind  of  cloth.  — See  Camlet.    Browne. 

2.  A  place  where  King  Arthur  is  supposed  to 
have  kept  his  court. 

Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 

I'd  drive  you  cackling  home  to  Camelot.  Shale. 

cAm'5L-RY,  n.  A  place  where  camels  are  col- 
lected to  be  laden  and  unladen.  A.  Smith. 

CAM'eL-SWAL'LOW-?R  (-sw61'Io-er),  n.  A  term 
applied  to  a  person  who  is  weakly  credulous, 
or  who  is  punctilious  in  small  matters  while 
negligent  of  greater.  —  See  Matt.  xiii.  24.  More. 

cAm'?-0  [k5m'e-6,  Sm.  CI.  Wb.  P.  Cyc;  k-j- 
iiie'o,  Ash,  Todd,  Darwin  ;  kfi-uie'o  or  kam'e-5, 
K.],  n. ;  pi.  cXm'e-o§,  sometimes  cXm'e-T.  [It. 
cammeo  ;  Sp.  camafeo.]  A  precious  stone  or 
shell  having  imitative  designs  engraved  upon  it 
in  bass-relief,  or  figures  raised  above  the  sur- 
face ; —  formerly  called  caTwnreM.  The  ancient 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  used  chiefly 
the  onyx,  agate,  and  sard  for  this  kind  of  en- 
graving, on  account  of  the  variety  of  their 
strata.  The  same  art  is  now  applied  to  varie- 
gated shells.  P.  Cyc.     Brande. 

cAm'5-RA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kainfipa.]  (Arch.)  An 
arched  or  vaulted  roof,  or  ceiling.  Weale. 

t  cAmE'RADE,  n.     [Fr.]     A  comrade.    PhtUips. 

CAm'5-RA-LIS'TIC,  a.  Relating  to  camcralis- 
tics,  or  public  finance.  Smarts 

cAM-5-RA-LIs'TICS,  n.  pi.  [L.  camera,  a  cham- 
ber ;  Ger.  cameralist,  a  financier.]  The  sci- 
ence of  public  finance.  Brande, 

CAM'E-RA-LU'CI-DA,  n.  [L.,  light  chamber.] 
(Optics.)  An  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke 
for  making  the  image  of  an  object  appear  on 
the  wall  of  a  light  room,  either  by  day  or  by 
night.  The  instrument  now  known  by  this 
name  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  WoUaston,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  any  one,  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  rules  of  drawing  or  perspective,  to 
delineate  distant  objects,  or  trace  the  outlines  of 
landscapes,  &c.,  with  perfect  accuracy.  Brande. 

CAM'F.-RA-OB-SCU'RA,  n.  [L.,  dark  chamber.] 
(Optics.)  An  instrument  used  in  a  darkened 
room  for  throwing  images  of  external  objects 
upon  any  surface,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  or 
amusement ;  but  it  is  less  convenient  for  de- 
lineation than  the  camera-lucida.  Brande. 

CAM-E-RA  'RI-A,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  fine  flow- 
ering plants;  bastard-manchineel ; — so  called 
in  honor  of  Camerarius,  a  physician  and  bota- 
nist of  Nuremberg.  Loudon. 

cAm'5-rAte,  v.  a.  [L.  camero,  cameratus;  cam' 
era,  a  chamber.]     To  ceil  or  vault.     Cockeram. 

cAm'5-rAt-5D,  a.     1.  Arched ;  vaulted.  Weale. 
2.  (Conch.)  Divided  by  transverse  partitions 
into  a  series  of  chambers,  as  certain  shells. 
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cAM-?-RA'TIQN,  n,  A  vaulting  or  arching. 
"The  strongest  manner  of  ra/ncra/<OM."  Evelyn, 

CA.M-P-RO'NI-AN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
the  Scotch  non-conformist  divine,  Richard 
Cameron.  P.  Vi/c. 

cAm'E-RY,  n,  {Farriery,)  A  disease  in  horses; 
tlie  frounce.  Crabb. 

cJ'MI-dM",  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil,)  A  sort  of  dray  or 
cart  used  for  the  conveyance  of  cannon.  Crabb. 

fcA'MJS,  n.  [L.  camisia;  It.  camice;  Sp,  ca- 
misa;  Fr.  chemise.]     A  thin  dress.        Spenser. 

CAM-I-SA'DO,  or  cAM-|-SAI)E'  [kam-?-8a'd9,  S. 
ir.  P.  Sm.;  kam-?-8a'(lo,  Ja.  K.],  n.  '[Fr. 
camisade  ;  chemise,  a  shirt.]     {Mil.) 

1.  A  shirt  worn  over  other  clothing  by  sol- 
diers in  a  night  attack,  in  order  to  be  better 
seen  by  one  another. 

After  midnight,  we  (lislodgcd  from  our  quarter  »omc  two 
thousand  of  our  Wat  men,  all  iu  camuaituen,  with  scaling 
ladders.  iiir  R.  WUlianis. 

2.  An  attack  made  at  night  by  soldiers  wear- 
ing a  caniisado. 

Thcv  had  appointed  the  mrae  night  to  luire  given  a  camir 
taila  upon  the  English.  Uayivwd. 

cAM'I-^ARD,n.  [Fr.]  Oneof  the  French  Prot- 
estants, who,  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  resisted  the  government;  —  so  called 
because  they  wore  the  shirt  (camisc,  or  chemise) 
over  their  arms  in  order  to  recognize  one 
another  in  the  dark.  Fleming  S;  Tibbins. 

cAm'I-SAT-PD,  a.  Dressed  with  the  shirt  out- 
ward. Johnson. 

CAM'I.pT,  n.  [Fr.  camelot.]  A  thin  cloth  or 
stuff,  originally  made  of  silk  and  camel's  hair, 
now  chiefly  of  wool  or  goat's  hair,  sometimes 
mixed  with  silk,  cotton,  or  linen :  —  written 
also  camblet  and  camelot. 

CAM'LpT-pn,  a.    Colored  or  veined.       Herbert. 

cA.M-LeT-TEEN',  ^  „.    A  sort  of  fine,  worsted 


camlet. 


Crabb. 


CAM-LfiT'TO, 

CAm'MAS,  n.  A  sbrt  of  bulbous  plant  or  root, 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Oregon,  used  by  the 
Indians  for  food;  Camassia.  lAndley. 

CAM'MOCK,  n.  [A.  S.  cammoc.']  A  weed  that 
has  a  hard,  big  root ;  rest-harrow.        Phillips. 

CAm'O-MILE,  n.  [Or.  y«f<rt/'/ii;Aov,  earth-apple ;  — 
80  called  because  its  flowers  smell  like  apjiles.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  which  bear  a  multi- 
trde  of  flowers  ;  Anthemis.  The  flowers  of  An- 
themis  nobiUs,  or  common  camomile,  are  used 
in  medicine.  —  See  Chamomile.  London. 

Cj1-m6v'FLET  {\7^-m(,'fii),n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  A. 
charge  of  powder  sunk  in  a  wall  of  earth,  be- 
tween two  parallel  galleries,  designed  to  throw 
the  earth  by  an  explosion  into  one  of  them,  and 
thus  cut  oH'  the  retreat  of  the  miner  or  suffocate 
him ;  —  called  also  a  stifler.  P.  Cyc. 

CA'MOl'S,  rt.  \\X.  camuso \  Yx.  camus;  W.  cam, 
crooked.]  Flat ;  flat-nosed ;  depressed  :  —  used 
only  of  the  nose.  Williams. 

tcA'MOUSED  (ka'must),  o.  Crooked.  B.  Jonson. 

tcA'MOys-LY,  o</.    Awry.  SkeUon. 

tC.\-M5ts',  a.    Depressed  ;  camous.    "  Camoys 

n"se."  Browne. 

CA.VIP,  n.  [L.  campus;  It.  Sg  Sp.  campo;  Fr. 
camp.— A.  S.  camp.]     (Mil.) 

1.  The  ground  on  which  an  army  pitches  its 
tents. 

From  rami*  to  ramp    .    ,    . 

The  hum  of  eitUer  army  stilly  sounds.  Shnk. 

2.  The  orderly  disposition  of  tents,  for  the 
accommodation  of  an  armv.  "  Breaking  up  his 
camp."  Prescott.  "  To  pitch  a  caw/)."  Johnson. 

3.  The  army  encamped.  "  Vengeance  on 
the  whole  camp."  Shak. 

4.  {A(jyic.)  A  shallow  pit,  or  a  heap  of  pota- 
toes, turnips,  or  other  roots,  laid  up  in  it,  for 
preserving  through  the  winter  ;  —  called  also 
pic  and  bury.  Brande. 

^^^^>  ♦'•  "•     [A.  S.  campian.—Fr.  camper.] 

1.  To  encamp  ;  to  fix  tents.  "  To  camp  this 
•^"li'-  .  Shak. 

2.  (Agric.)  To  bury  in  pits,  as  potatoes. 

Loudon. 


CAMP,  v.  n.    To  pitch  a  camp  ;  to  encamp. 

And  thera  Israel  camijfil  brn>re  the  mount.       Jii.  xix.  3). 

CAM-PAu'NQL,  n.  [Fr,]  The  urcat-headed  field 
mouse.  tleming  t^  Tibbins. 

CAM-pAIGN'  {kani-pSn'),  «.  [L.  campus;  Low 
L.  campania  ;  It.  campugnu  ;  Sp.  cumpaha  ; 
Fr.  campaigne.] 

1.  A  large,  open,  level  ground. 

In  vast  camimifftis  there  are  few  citiea.  Temjile. 

2.  {Mil.)  The  period  of  each  year  during 
which  an  army  keeps  the  field.  Campbell. 

An  Iliad  rising  out  of  one  camjMiyn.  Aiiduou. 

CAM-PAIGN'  (kiim-pan'),  v.  n.  [i.  CAMPAIONEU  ; 
pp.  CAMPAIONINO,  CAMPAIGNED.]  To  Serve  in 
a  campaign.  "  The  otticers  who  campaigned  in 
the  late  rebellion."  Sir  li.  Musgrave. 

cAM-PAiGN'CR  (kftin-pan'?r).  n.  An  old  soldier. 
"  lie  is  an  old  campaigner."  Todd. 

CAM-PA'NA,  n.     [Low  L.  ^  It.,  a  bell.] 

1.  {Eccl.)  A  cnurch  bell. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  pasque-flower.  "  Campana 
here  he  crops."  Drayton. 

cAM-PANE§',  n.pl.  Jit.  campana,  a  bell.]  {Her.) 
Charges  such  as  the  fesse,  bar,  or  file,  when 
bells  are  borne  pendent  thereto.  Ogilvie. 

CJl.'/f-PJ  'J^I-4,  n.     [Low  L.,  from  L.  campus.] 

1.  tSaine"  as  Campaign.  J'emplc. 

2.  [Low  L.  4r  It.  campana,  a  bell.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  beautiful  herbaceous  plants  ;  —  so 
named  from  the  form  of  the  corolla.      Loudon. 

CAM-PAN'l-FORM,  a.  [Low  L.  campana.  a  heU, 
and  h.  forma,  form.]  {Bot.)  Having  the  shape 
of  a  bell.  Harris. 

cAM-PA-NI'L^;,  n.  [It. ;  Fr.  campanille.^  {Arch.) 
A  tower  for  containing  a  bell  or  bells,  or  a 
clock  ;  a  belfry.  Brande. 

CAM-PA-NIL'J-FORM,  a.  [It. campanella,  a  small 
bell,  and  h.  forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  a  hell ; 
campaniform.  Roget. 

cAM-PA-NOL'O-^IsT,  n.    A  bell-ringer. 

CAM-PA-NOL'O-^tY,  n.  [Low  L.  caynpana,  a  bell, 
and  CJr.  Adyo?,  a  discourse.]  The  science,  or  the 
art,  of  ringing  bells.  Todd. 

C^M-PJIj^  '  U-LJi,  n.  [Low  L. ;  dim.  of  campana, 
a  bell.]  {liot.)  An  extensive  genus  of  ornament- 
al plants,  most  of  which  arc  deciduous  ;  the 
bell-flower ;  —  so  named  in  allusion  to  the  form 
of  the  corolla.  Loudon. 

CAM-PAN'U-LATE,  a.     {Bot.)    Shaped 
like  a  bell.  Loudon. 

cAmp'— BOY,  n.      A  boy  performing  ser- 
vice in  a  camp.  Dwight. 

CAMP-BfiD'STgAD  (-sted),  n.  A  bedstead  made  to 
fold  up  within  a  narrow  space,  as  used  in  war ; 
a  trestle  bedstead.  Ogilrie. 

cAmP'-CEIL-JNG,  n.  {Arch.)  A  ceiling  formed 
by  an  inclination  of  the  walls  on  each  side 
towards  the  plane  surface  in  the  middle ;  —  often 
seen  in  garrets.  Ogilvie. 

CJlM-PEPH'A-04,  n.  [Gr.  K&iii:ri,  a  caterpillar, 
"and  ipdyii),  to  eat.]  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  that  live  chiefly  on  cater- 
pillars. Gray. 

cAM-PF.-PHAq'i-J^,m,  n. 
pi.  [Gr.  xainri},  a  cater- 
pillar, and  <p6yw,  to  eat.] 
{Ornith.)  A  sub-family 
of  dentirostral  birds  of 
the  order  Passercs  and 
family  Ampelida;;  cater- 
pillar-catchers.        Gray,        Campephagm  eaoa. 

C.AM-PftS'TRAL,  a.  [1,.  campestris ;  campus,  a 
ifield.]     Growing  in  fields.  Mortimer. 

CAM-PftS'TRl-.\N,  a.  Relating  to  the  field  ;  cam- 
pestral. Todd. 

cAmp'-FIGHT  (kUmp'flt),  n.  A  combat  between 
two  champions  in  a  wager  of  battle. 

cAM-PHE.\E',  or  oAM'PHO-^iftN,  n.  [camphtfir, 
contracted  from  camphogen ;  Eng.  camphor,  and 
Gr.  ytvv6i>>,  to  produce,  because  bv  union  with 
oxygen  camphogen  becomes  camphor.]  {Chem.) 


Pure  oil  of  turpentine  :  —  a  hvdrooarbon,  com- 
posed of  eight  equivalents  of  nydrogen  and  ten 
equivalenta  of  carbon.  brande. 

CA.M'PII|RE  (kain'fir),  n.    See  Campuor. 

CAM'PIIOR,  »«.  [.Kr.  hifotir;  how  L.  camphora  ; 
It.  caiijora;  Sp.  akuttfor;  Fr.  eamphre.]  A 
highly  odorouK  mid  fragrant  subNtanrc  or  reain. 
It  is  a  conerctc  juice,  or  exudation,  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  two  species  of  Asiatic  trees  :  —  for- 
merly written  camphire,  which  is  Icaa  proper, 
and  has  now  become  much  less  common. /irai.^. 

cAm'PIIOR,  r.  a.  To  impregnate,  or  wash  with, 
camphor ;  to  camphoratc.  TatUr. 

cA.M-PHO-RA'CE(H.'<  (Wm-fo-ri'abm),  a.  Ira- 
prcgnated  with  camphor.  '  Dr.  Barton. 

CAM'PHQ-RAtE.  v.  a.  [».  camphouatkd;  pp. 
CA.MPH0HATIN0,  CAMPiiouvTKi).]  To  impreg- 
nate with  camphor  ;  to  camphor.  Black. 

CAM'PHO-R.ATE.   n.     {('hem.)  A  Halt  formed  by 

the  combination  of  camphoric  acid  with  a  base. 

cAm'PIIO-RATE,       )a.     Impregnated   with    or 

CAM'PHQ-RAT-5D,  >  containing  camphor,  ^oyiie. 

CAM-PHr)R'|C,  n.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  camphor.  Brande. 

cAM'PllOR-oiL,  n.  A  substance  obtained  in  Bor- 
neo and  Sumatra  from  the  Dryobalanopi  cam- 
phora.  It  is  supposed  to  be  camphor  in  an  im- 
perfect state  of  formation.  P.  Cyc. 

cAM-PHOR-^i^'MA,  n.  [Low  L.  camphora,  cam- 
phor, and  Gr.  iiit/i,  a  smell.]  {BtA.)  A  genus 
of  plants  abounding  in  volatile  oil.        Loudon. 

CAM'PHQR-TREE,  h.  An  evergreen  tree  of  Ja- 
pan, producing  camphor  ;  Laurus  camphora. — 
See  Camphou.  Ixfudon, 

CAMP'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  that  camps  :  —  the 
playing  at  foot-ball.     [Local,  Eng.]        Bryant. 

cAm'PJ-O.V,  n.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous  plant  bear- 
ing white  flowers  and  poisonous  berries ;  Cucu- 
balus  buccifcr.  Iy>udon. 

Roue  campion,  a  pretty  (garden  flower ;  ArratUmma 
corona.     Loudon,  —  Corn  campion,  a  weed  ;  curkle. 

cAMP'-MEET'|NG,  n.  A  temporary  sojourn,  as 
customary  with  the  Methodists,  of  large  num- 
bers of  persons  in  tents  or  booths  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  frequent  religious  meetings. 

CAMP'— ST66I-,  n.  A  seat  or  stool  with  cross  legs, 
so  made  as  to  fold  up  when  not  in  use.  Ogilrie. 

CAM-Pr-LlT'RO-POrs,  a.  [Gr.  Ka^xvXiu.  to  bend, 
and  TolTna,  to  turn.]  {Bot.)  Noting  such  ovules 
as  bend  down  upon  themselves  till  their  apex 
is  brought  near  the  hilum.  Henslow. 

cAmP'-VI.N"P-GAR.  n.  A  mixture  of  vin^pir 
with  Cayenne  pepper,  soy,  walnut-ketchup,  an- 
chovies, and  garlic.  Ogilrie. 

t  CA'MIS,  M.  [L.  camisia  ;  It.  camice  ;  Sp.  ca- 
misa.]     A  thin  dress.  —  Sec  Cam ik.      Spenser. 

cAM'-WHEEL,  n.  A  wheel,  formed  so  as  to 
move  eccentrically,  and  produce  a  reciprocat- 
ing and  interrupted  motion  in  some  other  part 
of  machinery  connected  with  it.  Francis. 

CAM'VVOOD(k»ni'wiid),n.  A  hard  red dve-wood, 
imported  from  Sierra  I/Cone  and  Brazil.      I're. 

f  cAN.     Used  for  gan,  or  began,  in  old  poetry. 

Ue  can  let  drive  at  him  with  all  his  power.         .^<nurr. 

CAN,  n.  [A.  S.  canna,  or  canne ;  Dut.  k/in  ;  Ger. 
knnne.]  A  metal  vessel  for  liquor  ;  a  cup.  "  I 
hate  it  as  an  unfilled  can."  Shak. 

CAN,  r.  M.  [M.  Goth.  *  A.  S.  runnan,  to  know, 
to  be  able;  Dut. -.^t  GcT.  krtincn.^  [1.  COILU.] 
An  auxiliary  verbj  used  in  forming  the  poten- 
tial mode,  and  implying  nattiral  or  moral  abili- 
ty, to  be  able,  to  have  power,  or  to  bo  possible ; 
as,  "  I  can  do  it  "  ;  "  It  ctin  be  done.* 

mf  8yn.  —  Om  denote*  prawibility  ;  iMy,  liberty 
and  prubahility. 

Thou  (VFH"/  n<»t  cull  him  from  the  8tyirian  (hon. 

But  thou,  alas!  maittt  li%e  to  txi1h-r  mi.rv.  /*qp«. 

fC.kS,r.a.  [.\.f<. runnan;  Dut.  A  Ger.  *ennen.] 
To  know  ;  to  understand  ;  to  ken,  "  And  eon 
vou  these  tongues  perfectly  ?  "  Bernt.  A  Fl. 

C.A'NAAN-fTE,  h.     1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  land 
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CANAANITISH 

of  Canaan,  or  a  descendant  of  Canaan,  the  son 

of  Ham.  Gen.  ix.  18  ;  x.  6. 

2.  [Heb.  nWp,  zeal ;  Gr.  Kavavhm,  the  Ca- 

naanite.]     A  zealot.     "  Simon  the  Canaanite." 

Matt.  X.  4.  —  See  Luke  vi.  15. 
CA'NAAN-IT-ISH  (ka'n^n-it-jsh),   a.     Belonging 

to  Canaan.  Ash. 

CAn'A-DA-RICE,  n.    A  plant,  with  farinaceous 

seeds,  growing  in  deep  water,  along  the  edges 

of  ponds  and  sluggish  streams,  in  the  northern 

parts  of  the  United   States,  and  in   Canada  ; 

Indian  rice;  water  rice;  Zizania  aquutica.  Gray. 
CA-NA'D|-AN,  a.     {Geoff.)  Relating  to  Canada. 
CA-NA'DJ-AN,  n.     {Geoff.)  A  native  of  Canada. 
CJI-J^AiLLE'   (k3-nal')  [k9-nal',  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  ; 

k^-rOi'lU  P.  K.Sm.],n.     [Fr.]    '"'     '  '      " 


The  lowest  peo- 
Burke, 


pie ;  the  rabble 
CAN'A-kTn,  n.    A  small  can   or  drinking  cup. 

"Let  me  the  canakin  clink."  Shak. 

GA-NAL',  n.    [L.  canalis  ;  It.  canale ;  Fr.  canal; 

Ger.  if  Dan.  kanal.'] 

1.  An  artificial  passage  for  water ;  a  water- 
course made  by  art ;  as,  "  The  Erie  Canal." 

2.  {Anat.)  A  duct  in  the  body  for  the  passage 
of  liquids  or  solids. 

;0»  "  The  Scotch  broaden  the  a  in  the  last  syllable, 
as  if  the  word  were  spelt  canawl."  Walker.  This 
corrupt  pronunciation  is  heard  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States. 
CA-NAL'-BOAT,  M.  A  boat  used  on  canals  for 
"conveying  goods  or  passengers. 

CAN'AL-COAL  [kan'?l-koI,  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  ;  ken'- 
jl-k8l,  J.  W.'],  n.  A  hard  coal,  that  burns  with 
a  bright  flame  ;  —  called  also  cannel,  candle,  and 
kennel  coal.  —  See  Cannel-Coal. 

OAN-A-LIC'U-LATE,  a.  [L.  canaliculatus,  hav- 
ing a  channel ;   canalis,  a  channel.! 

1.  {Zo'il.)  Noting  a  surface  which  nas  a  lon- 
gitudinal impressed  line  or  channel.        Clarke. 

2.  {Bot.)  Grooved,  or  formed  like  a  channel. 
;AN-A-Llc'U-LAT-eD,  a.     Made  like  a  pipe ; 

grooved;  caniculate.  Dunglison. 

CJJV-4-tJf'e-R.^,  n.  [L.  canalis,  a  channel  or 
canal,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  (Zoul.)  A  tribe  of 
zoOphagous  univalves,  of  which  the  shell  is 
characterized  by  a  long  straight  canal,  termi- 
nating in  its  mouth.  Bratide. 

JA-NAL-l-ZA'TION,  n.  The  art  of  forming  canals. 

The  fact  that  canalization  across,  without  tunnelling,  is 

here  impracticable.  Athetutum, 

C^-JfARD'  (k?-nar'),  n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  duck  ;  a  drake. 
—  A  water-dog. 

2.  A  ridiculous  fabrication  ;  a  hoax. 

CA-NAR'D^R,  V.  n.     [Fr.]     {Mil.)  To  Jire  under 

cover,  or  from  a  place  of  safety.         Stocqueler. 

CA-NA'RY,  a.     1.  {Gcoff.)  Noting  several  islands 

near  Africa.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  Noting  a  kind  of  singing-bird.        Brande. 

CA-NA'RY,  n.     [From  the  Canary  Islands.] 

1.  wine  brought  from  the  Canaries ;  sack. 

2.  An  old  dance  first  introduced  in  the  Ca- 
nary Islands.  Sfiak. 

3.  A  singing-bird.  —  See  Canary-bikd. 

4.  An  orange-colored  wood ;  canary-wood. 
CA-NA'RY,  v.  n.     To  perform  the  dance  called 

canary  ;  to  dance ;  to  frolic.  Shak. 

CA-NA'RY-B'IRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  small  singing- 
bird  from  the  Canary  Islands ;  Carduelis  Cana- 
ria.  Brande. 

CA-nA'RY-FInCH,  n.  The  canary-bird.   Ogilvie. 

CA-NA'RY-GRAss,  n.  A  grass  which  produces 
canary-seed  ;  Phalaris  Canariensis.  Gray. 

CA-NA'RY-WOOD  (-wud),  n.  A  wood  of  a  light 
orange  color,  suitable  for  cabinet  work,  import- 
ed from  Brazil  under  the  name  of  Madeira  ma- 
hogany. Ogilvie. 

CA-NAs'T5R,n.  [Sp.  crtwaste.]  A  rush  basket  in 
which  tobacco  is  packed  in  Sp.  America.  Brande. 

cAN'BUOY,  n.  {Naut.)  A  large  kind  of  buoy.  Ash. 

CAj^'C^-MOm,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Koyxii^ov.]  An 
Arabian  gum,  resembling  myrrh,  and  used  for 
incense.  Crabb. 

cAn'C^L,  v.  a.    [L,  cancello,  to  enclose  with  a 
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railing  or  lattice,  to  cross  out  as  a  writing  ;  Sp. 
cancelar;  ¥t.  canceller.]  [».  cancelled  ;  pp. 
cancelling,  cancelled.] 

1.  To  cross  and  deface,  as  a  writing  ;  to  blot 
out ;  to  expunge  ;  to  efface  ;  to  erase. 

A  chancellor  is  he  whose  ofiice  is  to  look  into  the  writings 
of  the  einueror.  to  cancel  what  is  written  amiss,  and  to  sien 
that  which  is  well.  Jvs  Sigilii  (1673). 

2.  To  annul ;  as,  "  To  cancel  a  debt." 

t  cAn'C?L,  tJ.n.   To  become  void.  Cowley. 

cAN-CgL-LA'RE-AN,  a.  Relating  to  a  chancel- 
lor ;  cancellareate.     [r.]  Ed,  llev. 

cAN-C6L-LA'R5-ATE,  a.  Belonging  to  a  chan- 
cellor,   [r.]       ■  Ch.  Ob. 

cAjv-CEL-lA  'Rl-.^,  n.  [Low  L.,  from  L.  cancel- 
li,  lattices.]  (Co7ich.)  A  genus  of  branchiate 
gasteropods  having  a  cancellated  shell.  Brande. 

cAN'C^L-LATE,  a.  [L.  cancelli,  lattices.]  {Bot.) 
Noting  leaves  consisting  entirely  of  veins,  re- 
sembling open  net-work.  Brande. 

cAN'C5L-LAT-5D,  a.  1.  Marked  with  lines  cross- 
ing one  another  ;  cross-barred.     "  The  tail  of 
the  castor  is  .  .  .  cancellated  with  some  resem- 
blance to  the  scales  of  fishes."  Grew. 
2.  {Bot.)  Same  as  Cancellate. 

cAN-C?L-LA'TION,  n.     1.    {Law.)   The  act  of 

expunging  the  contents  of  an  instrument,  by 

striking  two  cross  lines  through  it.         Aylijf'e. 

2.  (Arith.&Alg.)  Act  of  striking  out  common 

factors,  in  both  dividend  and  divisor.  Da.  Sg  P. 

cAjv '  CKL-LJ,  n.  pi.  [L.,  lattices,  gratings,  or  trcl- 
lis-work.']  {Arch.)  Latticed  windows  made  with 
cross-bars  of  wood,  iron,  lead,  &c.  Weale. 

cAn'C^L-LING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  effacing  or  ob- 
literating. 

2.  {Anth.)  The  act  of  striking  out  common 
factors  in  both  dividend  and  divisor.       Davies. 

cAN'C^R,  n.  [L.  4?  Sp.  cancer,  a  crab.— A.  S. 
cancere.'] 

1.  A  crustaceous  animal ;  the  crab.   Brande. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  fourth  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
being  that  of  the  summer  solstice,  which  the 
sun  enters  about  the  21st  of  June. 

3.  {Med.)  A  scirrhous  livid  tumor,  terminat- 
ing in  an  ulcer  ; — so  named  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  large  blue  veins  around  a  cancel" 
of  the  breast,  to  the  claws  of  a  crab.  Dunglison. 

cAN'CI^R-ATB,  v.  n.    To  become  a  cancer.  Boyle. 

cAN'C5R-AT-5D, />.  a.     Grown  cancerous.    Ash. 

cAN-C^IR-A'TION,  n.  The  process  of  growing 
cancerous.  Johnson. 

cAN'CgR-ITE,  n.  [L.  caiicer,  a  crab.]  {Pal.) 
A  petrified  crab.  Buchanan. 

cAn'C^R-OUS,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  can- 
cer.    "  Scirrhous  or  cancerous."  Wiseman. 

cAN'CgR-OtfS-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  can- 
cer. '  Dr.  Allen. 

cAN'CgR-OyS-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  can- 
cerous. 

CAN'CI5;R-R66t,  n.  {Bot:)  A  singular  plant  cov- 
ered with  scales  ;  Conopholis  Americana.  Gray. 
One-flowered  cancer-root,  Aphyllon  uniflorum.    Oray. 

CAn'CRJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  cancer,  a  crab,  dinA  forma, 
form.] 

1.  Formed  like  a  cancer,  or  crab ;  cancrine. 

2.  Cancerous  ;  as,  "  A  cancriform  tumor." 

cAn'CRINE,  a.  [L.  cancer,  a  crab.]  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  crab.  Johnson. 

cAn'CRI-NITE,  n.  (Min.)  Another  name  for 
nepheline  ;  —  so  called  in  honor  of  Cancrin, 
a  Russian  minister  of  finance.  Dana. 

cAn'CRITE,  n.  [L.  cancer,  a  crab.]  {Pal.)  A 
petrified  crab.  Ogilvie. 

CjlJV-CRd  'Mji,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  Gralla- 
tores,  or  wading-birds  ;  the  boat-bill.     Brande. 

CAjv-DE-lA'BRUM,  n. ;  pi.  c^n-de-la'bra.  [L.] 
[Eng.  pi.  cANDELABRUMS.  Gent.  Mag.]     [r.] 

1.  A  stand  or  support  on  which  the  ancients 
placed  a  lamp. 

2.  A  branched  candlestick  ;  a  chandelier. 

cAn'D^NT,  a.  [L.  candeo,  to  shine,  candens."] 
Brilliantly  white  with  heat ;  glowing.    Browne. 
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cAn'D5-R6s,  n.  An  East-Indian  gum,  of  the 
appearance  of  amber,  but  white  and  pellucid ; 
—  sometimes  used  for  toys.  Ogilvie. 

CAN-DES'CgNCE,  n.  [L.  candesco,  candescens, 
to  become  of  a  glittering  white  color  ;  candeo, 
to  be  white,  to  glow.]  The  appearance  of  glow- 
ing or  shining  which  bodies  assume  when  in- 
tensely heated;  incandescence.  Brewer. 

fcAN'Dl-CANT,  a.  [L.  candicans.']  Growing 
white.  Bailey. 

cAn'DJD,  a.  [L.  Candidas,  white,  fair,  honest ; 
It.  Candida  ;  Sp.  candido  ;  Fr.  candide.l 

1.  t  White. 

The  stones  came  candid  forth,  the  hue  of  innocence.  Dryden. 

2.  Free  from  bias,    partiality,  prejudice,  or 
malice  ;  fair  ;  impartial ;  sincere  ;  honest. 


a  candid  judge  will  read  each  piece  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ. 


Pope. 


3.  Free  from  disguise  or  reserve ;  open  ;  in- 
genuous ;  frank  ;  free. 

Syn. —  Candor  is  applied  both  to  the  disposition 
and  to  the  manners  and  words.  A  candid  man  is  free 
from  prejudice,  and  also  from  reserve.  Frank  and 
(rpen  are  applied  commonly  to  the  words  or  manners. 
A  nian/r«jj/i;,  open,  or  free  speaks  without  constraint. 
Asincere m?Ln  speaks  no  untruth  ;  s.  frank  man  speaks 
home  truths.  An  ingenvnns  man  has  both  frankness 
and  candor. —  A  candid  remark  ;  frank  manner  ;  open 
countenance ;  vngevuoiis  disiMJsition  ;  free  conversa- 
tion ;  fair  statement ;  plain  dealing ;  honest  witness ; 
impartial  judge.  —See  Fair. 

cAn'D|-DA-CY,  n.  State  of  being  a  candidate; 
candidateship.     [Modern.]  Qu.  Rev. 

cAn'DJ-DATE,  n.  [L.  candidatns,  c/othed  in  a 
white  toga,  from  candidus,  white ;  Fr.  candi- 
dal.'] One  who  proposes  himself,  or  who  is  pro- 
posed, for  some  office  or  station. 

Among  the  Romans,  those  who  intended  to  offer  them- 
selves to  the  suifrages  <it  the  people  for  any  of  the  great  offices 
of  the  state,  presented  themselves  in  a  white  toga,  nein^  called 
thereibrc  caiidulali,  i.  e.  candidates.  I'lench. 

tcAN'D|-DATE,  V.  a.  To  render  fit  as  a  candi- 
date. Feltham. 

cAN'DJ-DAtE-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  being  a 
candidate.  '  Perry. 

cAn'DI-DAT-URE,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  can- 
didate  ;  candidateship.  "  The  candidature  of 
his  son."     [r.]  Ed.  Rev. 

CAn'DID-LY,  ad.  In  a  candid  manner  ;  without 
disguise  ;  ingenuously  ;  fairly. 

CAN'DID-NESS,  n.  Ingenuousness  ;  candor.  "  The 
candidness  of  an  upright  judge."  Feltham. 

CAn'DJED  (kiin'djd),  a.  Incrusted  or  preserved 
with  sugar.  Ash. 

t  cAn'DJ-FY,  v.  a.    To  make  white.  Bailey. 

cAn'DI-OT,  a.  {Geog.)  Belonging  to  the  Island 
of  Candia.  Scott. 

cAn'DITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  black  variety  of  spinel, 
chiefly  composed  of  alumina,  magnesia,  and 
protoxide  of  iron  ;  —  so  named  from  Candy,  in 
Ceylon,  where  it  is  found.  Dana. 

cAN-DJ-TEER§',  n.  pi.  (Fort.)  Frames  used  to 
lay  fagots  or  brushwood  upon,  for  covering,  or 
protecting,  workmen.  Crabb. 

CAn'DLE,  n.  [L.  candela  ;  It.  &,  Snp.  candela  ;  Fr. 
chandelle.—A.  S.  candel;  Norse  kindel.] 

1.  Tallow,  or  wax,  surrounding  a  wick,  and 
used  for  giving  light. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beamgi 

So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.  Shai, 

Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel 

Is  scarcely  tit  to  hold  a  candle.         J.  Byrom,  17GS. 

2.  A  light,  or  luminary. 

By  these  blessed  candlen  of  the  night.  S/iak. 

O  that  I  were  ...  as  in  the  days  when  God  preserved  me, 

when  his  candle  shined  upon  my  head.  Joh  xxix.  S. 

cAn'DLE-BER-RY,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  bajberry, 
or  wax-myrtle  ;  —  so  called  because  it  is  used 
for  making  candles.  —  See  Batberry.    Crabb. 

cAN'DLE-B6mB  (-bum),  n.  A  small  glass  globe 
containing  water.  When  placed  in  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  it  explodes  from  the  force  of  the 
steam  which  is  generated.  Craig. 

cAn'DLE-COAL,  n.    See  Cannel-coal. 

CAn'DLE-HOLD-5R,  n.    One  who  holds  a  candle. 

cAN'DLE-LIGHT    (kan'dl-Ilt),   n.     The   light  of 


A.  E,  I,  O,  C,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t,  shoH ;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  IT,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    h£iR,   HJBR  ; 
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a  candle ;  illumination  by  candles.    "  Between 
daylight  and  candle-light."  Swift. 

I'AN'DIiK-MAS,  It.  [A.  S.  candelm<psse  ;  candel, 
a  candle,  and  meMse,  the  mass,  a  feast.]  The 
feast  of  the  purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mury,  celebrated  on  the  2d  of  February  ;  — 
probably  so  named  from  the  number  of  lighted 
candles  carried  in  the  processions  of  the  day, 
or  from  the  custom  of  consecrating  candles  on 
that  day  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

fcAN'DLE-MINE,  n.  A  mine  or  mass  of  fatty 
matter,  or  of  tallow.  Shak. 

cAX<'DLE§-£nu§,  n.  pL    Scraps   or  fragments. 

Wc  arc  but  spans  and  candlim-ctuln.  Becau  If  FL 

CAN'DLE-SNUFF-^R,  n.  One  who  snuffs  can- 
dles. Smollett. 

cAn'DLE-STIcK,  n.  [A.  S.  candelsticca.]  An 
instrument  to  hold  candles.  '  Chaticer. 

cAN'DLE-STOff,  n.  Any  thing  of  which  can- 
dles are  made.  Bacon. 

CAN'I)LF:-WAsT-5R,  n.  One  who  consumes  can- 
dles by  sitting  up  at  night  for  an  ill  purpose. 

Patch  grief  with  proverbs;  make  misfortune  drunk 
With  candle-wmteri.  Shak. 

cAn'DLE-WIck,  n.  The  wick  for  a  candle.  Craig. 

CAN'DQCK,  n.  A  weed  that  grows  in  rivers. IFaftow. 

cAN'DQR,  n.  [L.  candor;  It.  ca7idore  ;  Sp.  can- 
dor ;  Fr.  candcur.]  Freedom  from  disguise, 
partiality,  prejudice,  or  malice  ;  openness  ;  fair- 
ness ;  ingenuousness  ;  frankness ;  sincerity  ; 
honesty.    "  Cawrfor  and  sweetness."        IVatta. 

cAn'DROY,  n.  A  machine  used  in  preparing  cot- 
ton cloths  for  printing.  P.  Cyc. 

cAn'DY,  v.  a.  [L.  candco,  candico,  to  be  white, 
to  whiten. — Sans,  kkand;  Per.  kandi;  Kt.  al- 
kende,  sugar. — It.  candire,  to  preserve ;  Fr.  se 
candir,  to  become  crystallized,  applied  only  to 
sugarj  [i.  canuikd  ;  ;j/j.  candying,  candied.] 

1.  To  conserve  with  sugar,  or  with  a  sirup  of 

sugar  so  dense  that  it  deposits  crystals. 

They  have  In  Turkey  confections  Uko  to  candied  pre- 
serves. Bacon. 

2.  To  form  into  candy. 

In  sugar  candied  or  in  buttered  beer.         B.  Jonson. 

3.  To  incrust,  as  with  crystals ;  to  congeal. 

Now  no  more 
The  fl-ost  candies  the  gross.  Carew. 

cAn'DY,  V.  n.    1.  To  become  candied  like  sugar. 
2.  To  become  congealed.  Johnson. 

cAN'DY,  n.  [It.  candito  ;  Fr.  candi."]  Sugar  in 
the  form  of  large  crystals  deposited  from  a 
dense  sirup,  or  of  a  compact  concretion  produced 
by  long-continued  boiling  of  a  solution  of  sugar, 
or  of  molasses  ;  a  conserve  of  sugar. 

cAN'DY-Li'QN'§-FOOT  (-f(it),  n.  A  plant.  Miller. 

cAN'DY-SUG' AR  (-shftg'jr),  n.  A  species  of  con- 
fectionery, or  compound  of  sugar  with  some 
other  substance.  Boag. 

cAn'DY-TOfT,  n.  (Bot.)  A  hardy  annual  plant 
of  the  genus  Ibcris.  The  name  was  first  ap- 
plied only  to  Iberis  umhellata,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  Candia.  Loudon. 

i'A.VE,  n.  [Gr.  K&vva,  or  K6vvn\  L.  canna;  It. 
canna  ;  Sp.  cafUi ;  Fr.  cantie.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  name  given  to  different  species 
of  reeds,  and  particularly  applied  to  the  plant 
which  yields  sugar.  —  See  Sugar-cane. 

Thou  hast  twught  me  no  sweet  cane  with  money.  Aa.xliii.  24. 

2.  A  walking-stick,  or  staff ;  —  so  called  from 
having  been  made  of  some  kind  of  cane  or  reed. 

3.  A  lance  or  dart  made  of  cane. 

The  (lying  skirmish  of  the  darted  cane.  Dryden. 

4.  A  hollow  place.     [Local.]       Farm,  Etwy, 

CANE,  v.  a.  [i.  CANED ;  pp.  caning,  caned.] 
To  beat  with  a  cane  ;  to  strike.  A.  Smith. 

CANE' BRAKE,  n.     1.  A  thicket  of  canes.    Ency. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  large  reeds;   Artindi- 

narta.  Loudon. 

CAN'^D,  a.  [W.  canedig,  whitened.]  "\\'Tiite,  ap- 
plied to  vinegar,  &c. ;  full  of  white  flakes. 

Gumett. 

I'ANE'-HOLE,  n.  A  hole  or  trench  in  which  cut- 
tings of  cane  are  planted  on  sugar-estates. 
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Cjf-JVP.L'L.^,  n.     [Sp.  canela,  cinnamon  laurclj 

1.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  tree  of  the  West  In- 
dies ;   Cunella  alba.  Lot/don. 

2.  {Med.)  The  bark  of  the  Canella  alba,  of 
a  buff  color,  and  biting  aromatic  flavor,  import- 
ed from  the  West  Indies.  Bratule, 

cANE'— MIlL,  n.  A  mill  for  grinding  sugar- 
cane, lire. 

CA-Nfis'C^NT,  a.  [L.  canesco,  to  grow  white.] 
'fending  to  whiteness ;  hoary.  Loudon. 

CANE'-TRAsH,  n.  Refuse  of  sugar-cane,  used 
for  fuel.       0  Buchanan. 

cAn'^I-CA-WOOD  (-wfld),  n.  A  wood  of  a  yel- 
lowish-brown color,  resembling  rose-wood,  im- 
ported from  Brazil ;  a  cabinet-wood.       Ogilvie. 

cAn'-HOOK  (-hflk),  n.  A  cord  with  a  hook  at 
each  end,  used  for  hoisting  barrels.  Weale. 

cAjf'J-Cji,  n.  A  spice  from  Cuba ;  a  kind  of 
cinnamon,  having  the  taste  of  the  clove.  Crabb. 

CA-J<'IC'U-L.^,  n.  [L.  dim.  of  canis,  a  dog.] 
{Astron.)  Sirius,  or  the  dog-star.  Booth. 

CA-Nlc'y-LAR,  a.  Belonging  to  the  dog-star  or 
to  dog-days. 

Canicular  days,  a  certain  number  of  days,  usually 
called  dojT-day.i,  preceding  and  folluwin);  the  heliacal 
rising  of  the  Canicula,  or  dog-star,  in  the  morning, 
during  which  the  heat  is  usually  the  greatest.  They 
are  reckoned  about  40,  and  are  set  down  in  the  alma- 
nacs as  beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  and  ending 
on  the  1  Ith  of  August.  Brande.  —  Canicular  year,  the 
ancient  solar  year  of  the  Egyptians,  which  was  com- 
puted from  one  heliacal  rising  of  the  canicula  to 
another.     Brande. 

CAN'1-COLE,  n.  [L.  canicula.]  The  dog-star; 
figuratively,  the  dog-days. 

Your  departure  is  more  afflicting  to  me  than  the  canicule. 

Addifon. 

C^-JVI'J^JI,  n.  pi.  [L.  canit,  a  dog.]  The  dog-tribe ; 
—  a  family  of  digitigrade  carnivorous  mammalia, 
including  the  dog,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  and  the 
jackal.  Baird. 

CA-NiNE'  [k»-nln',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 

Wb. ;  kan'ln,  Scott,  Bees],  a.  [L.  caninus,  from 
canis,  a  dog  ;  Fr.  canine.]  Relating  to,  or  hav- 
ing the  properties  of,  a  dog.  Addison. 
Canine  teeth,  the  pointed,  and  often  long,  teeth,  which 
are  next  to  the  incisors. —  Canine  appetite,  an  insatia- 
ble desire  of  food  ;  voracity.  —  Canine  letter,  the  let- 
ter R.  ["  R  is  the  dog's  letter  and  hurretk  in  the 
sound."    B.  Jonson.'] 

CAN'JNG,  n.    The  act  of  beating  with  a  cane. 

CA'JVJS,  n. ;  pi.  CA'ifE^f.  [L.]  (ZoGl.)  A  genus 
of  quadrupeds  ;  the  dog.  Brande. 

Canis  Major,  [L.,  f/ie  greater  doe.]  (.istron.)  a  con- 
stellation in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  under  the 
feet  of  Orion. —  Canis  Minor,  [L.  the  lesser  dog.]  a 
constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  just  telow 
Gemini. 

cAn'JS-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  K&vaar^v;  L.  canistrum ; 
Sp.  canasta ;  Fr.  canastre.] 

1.  A  basket  made  of  osiers  ;  a  small  basket. 

White  lilies  in  fUU  canisters  they  bring.  Dryden. 

2.  A  small  vessel  for  holding  tea,  &c.  Johnson. 

CAN'IS-T5R-SH5t',  n.  A  charge  for  cannon 
consisting  of  bullets,  pieces  of  iron,  Ac,  en- 
closed in  a  circular  case  ;  case-shot.    Campbell. 

II  CAn'K^R  (kang'k?r),  n.  [L.  cancer ;  It.  canchero ; 
Sp.  cancer  \  Fi.chJancre.—A.S.cancere,  or  cancre. 
*'  Canker  is  cancer  differently  written  ;  and,  so 
written,  much  more  variously  applied."  Rich- 
ardson.] 

1.  An  eating  or  corroding  humor ;  —  especial- 
ly applied  to  corroding  ulcers  in  the  mouth. 

And  heal  the  inveterate  ccmJxr  of  one  wound 

By  making  many.  Shak. 

2.  {Hort.)  A  disease  in  trees.  Etelyn. 

3.  {Farriery.)  A  disease  in  horses'  feet. 

Farm.  Ency. 

4.  Any  thing  that  corrupts  or  consumes. 

It  is  the  rnnler  and  ruin  of  many  men's  estate*  which 
breeds  a  publir  poverty.  Bacun. 

5.  A  kind  of  wild  rose  ;  the  dog-rose. 

And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker.  Boliitghroke. 

e.  A  caterpillar.     [Local,  Eng.]       HaUiwell. 
||cAN'K(;R  (kang'k?r,  82),  r.  n.     [f.  CANKERED; 

pp.  CANK£KINO,  CANKERED.] 
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1.  To  become  corrupt  or  malignant  -''iYAt 
iiiKrnte  and  cankered  Bolingbrokc."  tihak. 

2.  To  decay  by  corrosion. 

Hilvering  will  coKitr  mof»  Uuin  gtUtlos.  BoroH. 

II  cAn'K^R,  v.  a.  1.  To  corruDt  or  corrode.  "  Your 
gold  and  silver  is  cankered."  Jamet  v.  3. 

2.  To  infect ;  to  pollute. 

An  estate  coMkrrrd  with  the  ocqolsilioni  of  fiplnr  and 
exaction.  ^  ,j<A/i«w. 

II  cA.N'K^R-bIt,  a.    Bitten  by  a  cankered  or  en- 
venomed tooth.  iihak. 
II  cAN'KeR-BL66M,       f  „.  L  The  flower  or  bio- 
||CA>J'KeK-BUj.S'8QM,  )  som  of  the  dog-rose. 

The  rankrr-iJcMtmt  h»vr  ftill  as  dwp  a  dye 

As  the  perfunicd  tincturr  i/f  the  n»e».  Shot. 

.    2.  Any  thing  that  corrodes  or  devours  like  a 
canker.  "  Juggler  !  you  canker-bloi$om."  Shak. 

||cAN'K(;RED(kanB'k9rd),  p.o.  Venomous;  en- 
venomed ;  malignant ;  crabbed ;  cankery. 

Therein  a  cankered,  crabbed  carle  doe*  dwell.    St>auer. 
II  cAN'K(:red-LV,  ad.    Crossly ;  adversely. 
II  cAN'KfR-FLY,  n.    A  fly  that  injures  fruit. 

Walton. 

||cAN'K5R-LiKE,  a.     Destructive,  as  canker; 

cankerous.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

II  CAN'K«:R-0C8  (k4ng'k?r-a.),  a.  Corroding  like 
a  canker  ;  cankery.  Thompson. 

II  CA.\'K?R-RA8H,  n.  {Med.)  A  disease  of  the 
throat;  putrid  sore  throat;  Cynanche  malign 
««•  Dunglison. 

II  CAn'K?R-WORM  (kSng'k?r-wann),  n.  L  A  sort 
of  destructive  worm,  or  worm-insect,  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

That  which  the  k>cnst  hath  left  hath  the  eatkertrorm 
eaten.  Joel  L  4. 

2.  The  larva  of  an  insect ;  a  caterpillar  or 
worm,  with  ten  legs,  very  destructive  to  certain 
kinds  of  trees,  as  the  apple-tree  and  the  elm  ; 
Anisopteryx  ;  —  called  also  span-worm,  loojter, 
and  geometer.  Harrta. 

II  cAN'R^R-Y  (k5ng'k?r-?),  a.  Rusty  ;  cankered. 
"  The  ink  .  .  .  brown  and  cankery.  Wogan. 

cA^^'^rA,  n.  1.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope 
from  Africa.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  [See  Cane.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen 
herbaceous  plants ;  the  cane.  Loudon. 

CAN'N.A-BINE,  a.  [Gr.  Kawafiivof,  L.  cannabi- 
nus ;  cannabis,  hemp.]  Relating  to  hemp ; 
hempen,     [r.]  Bailey. 

cJjv'JVj9-bIs,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kiwafitf,  hemp.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  hemp.  Loudon. 

CAn'N?L-C6AL,  n.  [Perhaps  candle-coal,  from 
the  flame  with  which  it  bums.  Brande.]  A  hard, 
bituminous  coal  which  bums  with  a  bright 
flame  :  —  called  also  canal-coal  and  candle-coaL 
—  See  Can.\l-coal.  Brande. 

cAN'N5-QUL\,  n.  A  white  cotton  cloth  brought 
from  the  East  Indies.  Crabb. 

CAN'NI-BAL,  m.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  Car- 
ibaL,  from  Caribes,  the  name  of  the  people  who 
were  first  known  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  eat- 
ing human  flesh.]     One  who  eats  human  flesh. 

Of  the  rnHnihali.  that  each  other  eat. 

The  anthropophagi.  Skak. 

Cannibal,  as  a  cl<-iii;;nBtion  of  man-eating  oarogea,  came 

first  into  use  with  the  great  discorrrii-s  in  the  weatem  world 

of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  TrmcA. 

cAn'N|-BAL,  a.  Relating  to  cannibalism.  Burke. 

cAn'N|-BAL-I§M,  n.  The  practice  of  eating  hu- 
man flesh  by  men  ;  anthropophagy.  Burke, 

CAn'NI-BAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  can' 
nibal.     "  Cannibally  given."  Shak. 

cAn'NI-P^R?,  «.  pi.    Sec  Callipers.  Mortimer. 

CAN'NQN,  w.  sing,  ft  pi.  [Gr.  tirva;  L.  canna, 
a  reed,  a  tube ;  It.  cannone ;  Sp.  canon ;  Fr. 
canon.] 

1.  A  military  engine  for  projecting  balls,  Ac, 
by  gunpowder  ;  a  great  gun.  Brande. 

2.  {Mech.)  A  hollow  cylinder  through  which 
a  revolving  shaft  passes,  as  the  prolonged  cy« 
of  a  wheel  when  bored  to  fit  a  spindle  or  shaft 
on  which  it  is  intended  to  work  loosely.   Ogilrie. 

CAN-NQN-AI)E',  n.  An  attack  by  a  continued 
discharge  of  cannon ;  as,  "  The  town  was  ex- 
posed to  a  heavy  cannonade." 


mIeN,  SfR;    m6vE,  NOR.  s6n  ;   bOlL,  BUR,  rClE.  — ^,  9,  ^,  i,  soft;  C,  «,  J,  I,  hard;  §  as  z ;   ?  <w  gz.— THIS,  this. 
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CAN-NON-ADE',  v.    a.       [i.    CANNONADED  ;  pp. 

CANNONAniNO,  CANNONADED.]  To  batter  or 
attack  with  cannon  or  great  guns ;  as,  "  To 
cannonade  a  fortification." 

CAN-NON-ADE',  v.  n.  To  discharge  cannon  or 
large  guns. 

Both  armies  cannonaded  all  the  ensuing  day.        Tatler. 

cAN'NON-BAlL,  n.  A  ball  to  be  shot  from  a 
cannon.  -P-  ^'y'^* 

CAN'NON-BONE,  n.  {Farriery.)  The  single  met- 
atarsal bone  of  the  horse.  Brancle. 

CAN'NON-B^L'LgT,  n.  Same  as  Cannon-ball. 

cAN-NON-EER',  )  „.     [Fr.  canonnier.']     An  en- 

CAN-NON-IER',   5  gineer  who  manages  cannon. 

"  A  most  excellent  cannoneer."  Ilai/ward. 

CAN-NON-EER',  v.  a.  To  cannonade,  [r.]  Burke. 

fcAN  NON-Ing,  n.  The  noise  as  of  a  cannon. 
"  The  loud  cannonimj  of  thunderbolts."  Brewer. 

CAN'NON-MET'AL.'n.  An  alloy  of  copper  with 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  of  tin  ;  bronze.      Ogilvie. 

cAn'NON-PROOF,  a.  Proof  against,  or  safe 
from,  cannon-shot. 

CAn'NON-SH6t,  n.     1.  A  cannon-ball. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  a  cannon  will  throw 
a  ball ;  as,  "  To  be  within  cannon-shot." 

CAN 'NOT,  V.  n.    To  be  unable. 

igfcf  This  word  is  compounded  of  can  and  not,  which 
are  united  by  the  common  and  best  usage ;  though  it 
would  be  more  analogical  to  write  them  separately, 
as  canst  yot  and  could  not  are  never  united.  "  Cannot 
sometimes  expresses,  not  actual,  but  moral  or  condi- 
tional impossibility.  Thus  the  angel  said  to  Lot,  '  I 
cannot  do  any  thing  till  thou  come  hither';  that  is, 
I  cannot,  without  disobeying  him  that  sent  me."  T. 
K.  Arnold. 

CAJ^  JVU-LA,  n.  [L.,  a  small  reed.}  (Surgery.) 
A  metallic  tube  used  by  surgeons.    Dunglison. 

cAn'NU-LAR,  a.  [L.  cannula,  a  small  reed.] 
Hollow,  like  a  bamboo  or  tube.  Smart. 

CAN'NY,rt.  AScotchword,  used  in  various  senses, 
as  cautious,  prudent,  artful,  wary,  frugal,  gen- 
tie,  safe,  easy,  fortimate,  worthy,  good,  neat, 
pretty.  —  It  is  applied  to  persons  or  things  hav- 
ing pleasing  or  useful  qualities.  Jamieson. 

CA-NCE'  (ksi-no'),  n.  [Perhaps  Gr.  kAvvh,  a  reed  ; 
"L.  cawK-ff,  a  reed,  and  a  small  vessel.  "  Pliny," 
says  Richardson,  "  records  of  Indian  reeds  or 
canes  that  '  they  be  of  such  length,  that  between 
every  joint  they  will  yield  sufficient  to  make 
boats.  —  "  The  word  canoe  or  cannoe  is  origi- 
nally an  Indian  word;  and  if. so,  then  all  deri- 
vation from  Gr.  or  L.  ceases."  Lemon.  — 
Thomson  gives  L.  canna,  but  says  that  the 
word  w?s  used  for  a  small  boat  by  the  natives 
of  St.  Salvador  when  Columbus  arrived  there. 
It.  canoa,  or  canoe  ;  Sp.  canoa  ;   Fr.  canot.'] 

1.  Ar  Indian  boat  made  of  bark,  of  skins,  or 
of  a  hollowed  tree.  Brovme. 

2.  A  small  boat  impelled  by  a  paddle.  Brande. 

cAn'ON,  n.  [ Gr.  Kavtiv,  a  straight  rod  or  rule ; 
mvva,  a  reed ;  L.  canon ;  It.  canone ;  Sp.  <S|  Fr. 
canott.  —  A.  S.  catwn.'] 

1.  A  rule  or  law,  especially  in  ecclesiastical 
matters. 

His  books  arc  almost  the  very  canon  to  judge  both  doctrine 
and  discipline  by .  Hooker. 

2.  The  received  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Canon  denotes  those  books  of  Scripture  which  are  received 
as  inspired,  to  distinguish  them  from  either  profane,  apocry- 
phal, or  disputed  books.  At/lijre. 

3.  A  dignitary  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church. 

Canonf,  so  called  from  their  having  their  shares  out  of  a 
common  stock,  canoM  among  tlie  Romans  signifying  a  certain 
payment.  StiUinufleet. 

4.  The  catalogue  of  saints  acknowledged  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Richardson. 

5.  {Mus.)  A.  composition,  in  two  or  more 
parts,  in  which  the  voices  enter  one  after  an- 
other and  repeat  the  same  theme,  note  by  note, 
so  as  to  form  a  perpetual  fugue.  IJwight. 

6.  (Surg.)  An  instrument  to  sew  up  wounds. 
V  (Printing.^  A  large  sort  of  type.  Johnson. 
8.  (Farriery.)  The  shank  of  a  horse.  Crabb. 
Syn — See  Clergyman. 


Regular  canon,  {Cath.  Church)  a  canon  confined  to 
his  own  monastery.  —  ScciUar  canon,  one  living  a  re- 
ligious life,  but  mixing  more  or  less  with  the  world. 

J^jr  Tiie  word  canon  .  .  .  which  is  a  Greek  word, 
means  properly  a  rule  ;  first  the  measuring  rule  or 
line  of  the  carpenter  ;  and  then  figuratively  any  meas- 
ure or  rule  by  which  we  try  other  things  ;  and,  in  its 
crowning  use,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  being  regulative 
of  life  and  doctrine  in  the  church.   Trench. 

C  An 'ON-BIT,  n.  That  part  of  the  bit  which  is 
let  into  the  horse's  mouth.  Spenser. 

cAn'ON-ESS,  n.  [Low  L.  canonissa.}  A  woman 
possessed  of  a  prebend.  Ayliffe. 

CA-NON'IC,  >  ^     Y.  According  to  the  canon  ; 

CA-N6n'1-CAL,  )  belongingto,  or  included  in,  the 

canon.   "  I'hose  canonical  Scriptures."  Raleigh. 

2.  Regular  ;  stated ;  as,  "  Canonical  hours." 

3.  Spiritual ;  ecclesiastical.  "  Canonical  obe- 
dience." Ayliffe. 

Canonical  books,  the  received  books  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, called  the  sacred  canon. — Canonical  hours,  stated 
times  of  the  day  sot  apart,  more  especially  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  (or  devotional  purposes.  In  Eng- 
land, the  canonical  hours  are  from  eight  to  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  l)cfore  or  after  which  the  cer- 
emony of  marriage  cannot  be  legally  performed  in 
any  parish  church.  Brande. 

CA-NON'I-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  a  canonical  manner. 

CA-NON'l-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
canonical ;  canonicity.  Burtiet. 

CA-N6n'1-CAL§,  n.  pi.  The  full  dress  of  a  cler- 
gyman. Todd. 

CA-NON'l-CATE,  7i.  The  office  of  a  canon  ;  can- 
onry.  Berington. 

CAN-ON-ig'I-TV,  n.  The  quality  of  being  canoii- 
ical ;  canonicalness.  Ec.  Rev. 

cAn'ON-IST,  n.    A  man  versed  in  the  canon  law. 

CAN-ON-Is'T|C,  a.  Belonging  to  a  canonist. 
"This  canonistic  exposition."  Milton. 

CAN-ON-I-ZA'TION,  M.     1.  The  act  of  canonizing 

or  placing  in  the  catalogue  of  saints.    Addison. 

2.  The  state  of  being  canonized.         Brevint. 

cAn'ON-IZE,  v.  a.  [Or.  Kuvovi^u),  to  establish; 
It.  canonizzare  ;  Fr.  canoniser.]  [i.  canonized  ; 
pp.  CANONIZING,  CANONIZED.]  To  enroll  in 
the  canon  as  a  saint ;  to  declare  a  saint. 

Two  years  after  Becket  was  canonized.  Chalmers. 

cAn'ON-IZ-^R,  n.     One  who  canonizes. 

CAn'ON— LAW,  n.  A  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
consisting  chiefly  of  ordinances  of  councils,  and 
of  the  decrees  and  bulls  of  the  popes.  Hamilton. 

cAn'QN-LAw'Y^R,  n.  One  versed  in  the  canon 
law.  B.  Jonson. 

CAN  ON-RY,        I  ^_  Office  of  a  canon  ;  a  benefice 

CAn'ON-SHIP,    )  in  some  cathedral  or  collegiate 

church ;  canonicate.  Ayliffe. 

cAn'ON-WIse,  a.  Versed  in  the  canon  law. 
"  Cation-wtse  prelate."  Milton. 

CA-JVO'PUS,  n.  [LowL.]  1.  An  Egyptian  jar 
used  for  keeping  water  cool.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  large  star  in  the  sou'.hern 
constellation  Argo  Navis.  Hind. 

3.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  hemipterous  insects. 

cAn'O-PY,  n.  [Gr.  Kbivuvf'iov,  a  bed  or  couch 
with  a "  curtain  to  keep  out  insects ;  (ciiiwi^, 
Kiin'OTTOi,  a  gnat ;  Fr.  canape.'] 

1.  A  covering  of  state  over  a  throne  or  a  bed ; 
a  covering  over  the  head. 

Holofernes  rested  upon  his  bed  under  a  canopy.      Jmhth. 
My  footstool  earth,  my  canopy  the  skies.  Pope. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  projecting  moulding  that  sur- 
rounds the  head  of  a  Gothic  arch,  niche,  or  win- 
dow. Weale. 

CAN'O-PY,  v.  a.      \i.  CANOPIED  ;  pp.  CANOPYING, 

CANOPIED.]      To  cover  with  a  canopy,  or   as 
with  a  canopy  ;  to  overspread. 

I  sat  me  down  to  watcli  upon  a  bank 

With  ivy  canopied.  Milton. 

CA-NO'ROyS  (126),  a.  [L.  canorus  :  Fr.  carMre.] 
Musical ;  tuneful ;  sonorous.  "  Birds  that  are 
most  canorous."  Browne. 

Scott. 


CANO'ROUS-NESS,  M.    Musicalness. 


CAnt,  n.  [L.  cantus,  a  song ;  Old  Fr.  cant ;  Fr. 
chant :  —  Gael.  iS,  Ir.  cainnt,  language.] 

1.  A  sing-song  manner  of  speaking  ;  a  whin- 
ing or  affected  tone;  —  a  hypocritical  speech; 
pretension  without  sincerity,  as  indicated  by 
language  and  air. 

Tliat  cant  and  hypocrisy,  which  had  taken  possession  of 
the  people's  minds  in  the  times  of  the  great  rel>ellion.^(WiK)». 

2.  The  dialect  of  a  sect,  class,  or  profession. 

I  write  not  in  the  proper  terms  of  navigation,  land  scr^'ice. 
or  in  the  cant  of  any  profession.  Dryilen. 

3.  Barbarous  jargon  ;  slang.  Johnson. 

4.  The  act  of  crying  out  things  for  sale ;  an 
auction. 

Numbers  of  these  tenants  are  now  otTering  to  sell  their 
leases  by  cant.  Swift. 

cAnT,  n.     [Dut.  kant,  a  corner.] 

1.  t  An  angle ;  a  corner. 

The  principal  person  in  the  temple  was  Peace;  she  was 
placed  a.oft  in  a  cant.  JS.  Jonson. 

2.  A  sudden  impulse  given  to  a  thing  resting 
on  an  edge  or  corner  ;  a  jerk  ;  a  throw  ;  a  turn  ; 
as,  "  To  give  a  ca7it  to  a  piece  of  timber." 

3.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  wood  laid  on  deck  for 
the  support  of  a  bulkhead.  Brande. 

CAnT,  v.  n.  \i.  CANTED  ;  pp.  canting,  canted.] 

1.  To  talk  in  a  jargon,  or  with  affectation  ;  to 
speak  in  a  whining  or  affected  manner. 

Men  cant  about  materia  and  forma, ...  or  dress  up  ig- 
norance in  words  of  bulk  or  sound.  GlaiivilK. 

2.  To  play  the  hypocrite  ;  to  dissemble. 

cAnT,  ?).  a.  1.  To  sell  by  auction.  "Then  cant 
their  land  to  the  highest  bidder."  Swift. 

2.  To  bid  upon  any  thing  offered  at  auction. 

Two  monks  were  outvying  each  other  in  canting  the  price 
of  an  abbey.  Swift. 

3.  To  toss;  to  jerk  ;  to  upset :  —  to  raise  on 
the  edge  or  corner.  Forby. 

4.  (Naut.)  To  turn  over  or  round.    Brande. 

5.  (Carp.)  To  cutoff,  as  the  angle  of  a  square, 
beam,  pier,  &c.  Francis. 

Canted  column,  (Arch.)  a  column  polygonal  in  sec- 
tion. Francis. 

cAnT,  a.  Vulgar  ;  inelegant ;  affected ;  habitu- 
ally or  improperly  used ;  —  applied  to  language. 

The  affectation  of  some  late  authors  to  intro<luce  and  mul- 
tiply cant  words  is  the  most  ruinous  corruption  in  any  lan- 
guage. Sain. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  peculiar  word  or  phrase  cleav- 
ing, as  it  were,  to  the  memory  of  the  writer  or  spenker,  and 
presenting  itw'lf  to  his  utterance  at  every  turn.  When  we 
observe  this,  we  call  it  a  cant  word,  or  a  cant  phrase.    J'aley. 

CAN-tAb',  M.  Colloquial  for  Cantabrigian.  Smart. 

CAJ\r-  TAB  'l-LE,  ad.  [It.]  In  a  singing  manner, 
as  a  song.  Smart. 

CAN-TA'BRl-AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Belonging  to  Can. 
tabria,  in  Spain.  P.  Cyc. 

cAN-TA-BR1^'!-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Cambridge, 
or  to  its  university.  Qu.  Rev. 

cAn-TA-BrTg'I-AN,  n.  [Low  L.  Cantabrigia, 
Cambridge.]  A  man  or  scholar  of  Cambridge  ; 
—  often  abbreviated  to  Cantab.  Wukcfeld. 

cAn't.\-liv-5R,  cAn'tp-lIv-^r,  or  cAn'tj- 
LiV-jpR,  n.    See  Cantilevek. 

cAN'TA-LOUPE,  n.  A  small  fine  species  of  musk- 
melon,  globular,  ribbed,  and  of  pale  green  or 
yellow  color.  Lindley. 

CAN-TAn'KPR-OUS,  a.  Vile  in  a  high  degree; 
venomous;  perverse;  contentious; — written 
also  contankerous.  Goldsmith. 

cAN'TAR,        )  n.     [It.  4f  Sp.  cantaro.] 

CAJV-TA'RO,  )  1.  A  weight  in  Italy,  Egypt, 
the  Levant,  and  India,  differing  in  different 
parts.  At  Genoa  and  Leghorn  it  consists  of 
150  pounds.  Ogilvie. 

2.  A  liquid  measure,  at  Alicant,  in  Spain,  of 
three  gallons.  Ogilvie. 

CAJ\r-TA'TA,  or  CAJ\r-TA'TA  [k^in-ta't?,  /S.  W. 
P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  C. ;  kfin-ta'tfi,  Ja.  K.},  n.  [It.] 
(Mus.)  A  poem  set  to  music,  or  a  song  inter- 
mixed with  recitative  ;  a  combination,  either 
lyrical  or  dramatical,  of  recitations,  airs,  cho- 
ruses, &c.  Uwight. 

fCAN-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  cantatio,  muaic,  song.] 
The  act  of  singing.  Cockeram. 

cAn'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Containing  cant  or  affecta- 
tion ;  whining ;  canting,     [r.j      Dr.  S.  Miller. 
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cJIX-TA-TRt'CR  (-trfi'ch?),  n.     [It.]     (Mut.)  A 

female  vocalist. 
CAN-TEEN',  n.     [It.  If  Sp.  cantina.']     (Mil.) 

1.  A  small  tin  or  circular  wooaen  vessel  for 
holding  liquor,  carried  by  soldiers,  or  a  chest, 
used  by  officers,  for  culinary  utensils,  &c. 

2.  A  kind  of  sutling  house  kept  in  garrisons 
for  the  convenience  of  troops.  CampbeU. 

cAN'Tgli,  n.     1.  A  fragment;  apiece.     Skelton. 
2.  The  hind-bow  of  a  saddle-tree  ;  cantle. 

cAn'TP-LEUP,  n.  Same  as  Cantaloupe.  Loudon. 

t'AN'TpR,  n.  1.  One  who  cants  ;  a  hypocrite. 
"  Presumption  .  .  .  which  some  spiritual  canters 
affect."  lip-  Gauden. 

2.  [Cornipted  from  Canterbury,  formerly  ap- 
plied to  a  slow  gallop,  in  allusion  to  the  easy 
pace  with  which  Chaucer's  pilgrims  pursued 
their  way  to  this  village.  NaresS^  An  easy  gal- 
lop of  a  horse.  Nares. 

CAN'TfR,  V.  n.      [t.  CANTERED  ;  pp.  CANTEHINO, 

CANTEUEi).]  To  gallop  easily  or  gently.  "The 
horse  canters  in  fine  style."  Todd. 

cAN'Tpa-nUR-Y  (-bCr-?),  n.  A  piece  of  furni- 
ture ;  a  stand  with  divisions  in  it  to  receive  port- 
folios, books,  loose  sheets,  letters,  &c.    Smart. 

CAN'TISR-BUR-Y-BELL§,  n.  (Bat.)  A  very  orna- 
mental border'  flower  with  large  blue  or  white 
flowers ;  Campanula  medium.  Loudon. 

CAN'TPR-BUR-Y-GAl'LQP  (kan't?r-b«r-r?-gar- 
lup),  n.  The'  gallop  of  a  horse,  commonly 
called  a  cancer ;  —  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
pilgrims  riding  to  Canterbury  on  easy  ambling 
norses.  Johnson. 

CAN'TPR-BUR-Y-TAle,  n.  Any  fabulous  nar- 
rative ;  —  adopted  from  the  Canterbury  Tales  of 
Chaucer.  Todd. 

CAN-THAr'A-dIne,  n.  (Chem.)  The  active  prin- 
ciple of  cantharides.  It  possesses  extremely 
powerful  vesicating  properties,  producing  swell- 
mg  and  acute  pain,  if  any  part  of  the  body  is 
exposed  to  its  vapors.  RegnauU. 

CAJV'THA-RIS,    n.;    pi.     cXN-THXK'f-DE^.      [L., 

from  Gr.  xdvOapif.]  (Ent.)  A  beetle  which  con- 
tains an  acrid  blistering  fluid ;  the  Spanish  fly  ; 
—  used  as  a  vesicatory.  Harris. 

CAnt'-HOOK  (-uak),  n.  A  wooden  lever  with 
an  iron  hook  at  the  end,  used  for  turning  or 
moving  heavy  articles  of  merchandise.  Bartlett. 

CAJ^r'TltUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  K&vdoi.']  {Anat.) 
The  corner  of  the  eye  where  the  upper  and  un- 
der eyelids  meet.  Quincy. 

CAN'TI-CA,  or  CAN'Tl-COt,  n.  1.  A  dancing 
assembly.  Denton. 

2.  A  noisy  conversation. 
tS'  An  Indian  word,  used  in  New  York.    Bartlett. 

CAn'TJ-CLE  (kSn'te-kl),  n.  [L.  canticum,  a  song; 
It.  Sf  Sp.  cantico  ;  A.  S.  cantic] 

1.  A  song.     "  Moses  in  his  canticles."  Bacon. 

2.  pi.  The  Song  of  Solomon,  one  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

3.  A  division  of  a  poem  ;  a  canto. 

The  end  whereof  and  dangerous  event 

Shall  for  another  canticle  be  spared.  Spenser. 

CAN-TI-LA'TTON,  n.  [h.cantillo,  cantilMus,  to 
sing.]  Recitation  with  musical  cadence.  Ogilvic. 

cAn'TJ-LATE,  v.  a.   To  recite  musically.  Smart. 

CAn'T|-LE- vpR,  n.  [Probably  from 
canterii  labrtim,  the  lip  of  a  rafter. 
Brande.^  {Arch.)  A  bracket,  or 
projecting  piece  of  wood,  stone,  or 
iron,  which  supports  a  cornice, 
moulding,  balcony,  &c.  :  —  also 
written  cantaliver,  canteliver,  and 
caiitilicer. 

I  iAnt'ing,  p.  a.  Using  aflFectation ; 
whining ;  hypocritical. 

For  nhanic  dear  friend;  renounce  this  canling  (train. 
What  wouldat  tliou  have  a  good  great  man  obtain  ?  Coleridae. 
Canting  arm.i,  {Her.)  coats  of  arms  bearin)r  rehuuos  ; 
~  thus  the  BuUerg  of  Ireland  are  designated  by  three, 
corered  cups  ;  the  CaUs,  by  three  trtunpets.  Lower. 

(  ANT';nG-I,y,  ad.     In  a  canting  manner. 

rANT'lNG-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  cant- 
ing- Sheridan. 


t  cAn'TIQN  (k&n'ibun),  n.  Song;  Terses.  Spenser. 

cAN'TLE  (kin'tl),  n.  [Dut.  kant,  a  comer  ;  Fr. 
chantel,  a  fragment.] 

1.  A  fragment ;  a  portion  ;  a  piece.        Shak. 

2.  The  protuberant  part  of  a  saddle  behind : 

—  written  also  cantel.  Loudon. 

cAN'TLE  (k&n'tl),  V.  a.  To  cut  in  pieces.  Dryden. 

cANT'L^T,  n.    A  piece  ;  a  fragment. 

Huge  cautlett  of  hla  buckler  •trcw  the  ground.    Dryden. 
CAn'TO,  n. ;  pi.  cXn'to?.     [It.] 

1.  A  part  or  section  of  a  poem. 

2.  (Mus.)  The  soprano  voice ;  the  highest 
vocal  part ;  —  used  in  choral  music.         Moore. 

CJjV'Td-FER-Md,n.  [It.,  ^)-m  song.]  {Mtis.) 
The  plain,  slow,  unfigured  vocal  music  of  the 
early  Christian  church ;  the  plain  chant ;  the 
subject  song  in  figurate  compositions.    Warner. 

CAn'TON,  n.  [It.  cantone,  an  angle  or  comer; 
Sp.  <Sr  Fr.  canton;  Dut.  kant,  a  comer] 

1.  A  small  parcel  or  division  of  land.  Davies. 

2.  A  small  community,  or  clan. 

The  name  is  the  case  of  rovers  by  land ;  such  are  some 
cantom  in  Arabia.  Bacon. 

3.  A  geographical  or  political  division  of  a 
country  ;  as,  "  A  canton  of  Swit- 
zeiland." 

4.  {Her.)  A  square  or  separate 
division  at  the  corner  of  the 
shield.  Crabb. 

cAn'TON,  v.  a.    [Sp.  acantonar; 
Fr.   cantonner.'] 

1.  To  divide  into  little  parts. 

Families  shall  quit  all  subjection  to  him,  and  canton  his 
empire  into  less  governments  Jbr  themselves.  Locke. 

2.  {Mil.)  To  distribute  into  small  companies, 
as  soldiers,  for  convenience  of  subsistence. 

Cantoned  building,  (Arch.)  a  building  whose  angles 
are  adorned  with  columns,  pilasters,  rustic  quoins, 
or  any  tiling  that  projects  beyond  the  general  surface 
of  the  walls.  —  Cantoned  columns,  {Arch.)  columns 
placed  at  the  angles  of  a  square  pier,  &c.,  for  supitort- 
ing  groined  arches.  Francis. 

cAN'TON-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  canton.  For.  Rev. 

CAn'TON-IZE,  v.  a.  To  parcel  out  into  cantons 
or  small  divisions.  Davies. 

CAn'TQN-MENT  [kan'ton-mfint,  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.\ 
ksin-tSn'meht,  iiT.],  ?t.  [^r.ca^onnement.]  {Mil.) 
A  portion  of  a  town  or  village  assigned  to  a 
body  of  troops  ;  quarters  for  a  body  of  troops. 

There  were  uo  cities,  no  towns,  no  places  of  catUonment 
for  soldiers.  Burke. 

CAN-TOON',  n.  A  kind  of  fustian  with  a  fine 
cord  visible  on  one  side.  IK.  Ency. 

CAN'TRED  (kan'terd),  n.     A  district :  a  hundred  ; 

—  a  term  used  in  Wales  and  Ireland.     Davies. 

cAn'TY,  a.  Cheerful ;  lively  ;  sprightly  ;  talka- 
tive. "  [North  of  England.]  Brockett. 

CAn'VAS,  n.  [Gr.  Kiiwa/iif,  hemp  ;  J,,  cannabis  ; 
It.  ca'navaccio  ;  Fr.  canevas, — Dut.  kanajhs.] 

1.  A  coarse,  unbleached  cloth,  of  hemp  or 
flax,  for  sails,  tents,  and  other  purposes. 

Bid  silent  Poetry  the  canvas  warm. 

The  tuneful  page  with  speaking  picture  charm.       Maton. 

2.  The  sails  of  a  ship.  "  The  master  com- 
manded to  set  all  the  canvas."  Sidney. 

CAn'VAS,  a.  Made  of  canvas  ;  noting  a  coarse 
linen  cloth  of  hemp  or  flax  for  sails.       Jodrell. 

cAn'VAS-BAcK,  n.  {Omith.)  A  duck  that  fre- 
quents the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  and 
the  neighboring  waters  ;  Fuliqula  valisneriana  ; 

—  much  esteemed  for  its  delicate  flesh,  and  so 
named  from  the  color  of  its  plumage.  Audubon. 

CAn'VAS-CLIMB'PR  (-kllm'er),  n.  One  who 
climbs  a  mast  to  furl  or  unfurl  the  canvas.  Shak. 

CAn'VASS,  v.  a.     [Fr.  canarasser,  to  beat  hemp.] 

[i.  CANVASSED  ;  pp.  CANVASSING,    CANVASSED.] 

1.  To  sift;  to  examine:  to  scrutinize. 

IJiave  made  car^fUl  search,  and  canvamed  the  matter  with 
all  possible  diligence.  H'oadward. 

2.  To  debate ;  to  discuss ;  to  agitate. 

They  canratned  the  matter  one  way  and  t"  other.  L'Ettnmge. 

3.  To  solicit  votes  from ;  to  bespeak. 
cAn'VASS,  v.  n.    To  solicit  votes  ;  to  seek. 


The  crime  nf  rnnmwino  or  •ollc<lin«  for  ehorch  prrfrc 
mrnt  is,  by  the  cauun  Uw,  called  sliuvny.  AybJI'e. 

cAn'VAHH,  n.  1.  An  examination  or  sifting,  *» 
of  the  oniniun*  of  voters  previous  to  an  election. 

2.  Solicitation  of  votes.  "  No  previous  can- 
vass was  made  for  me."  Burke. 

3.  Consideration  by  debate ;  discussion. 

I  deem  It  worthy  the  eajtpam  and  dlacuarioa  of  tobrr  and 
considcraie  men.  More. 

cAn' VA88-5R,  n.  One  who  canrasses ;  one  who 
solicits  votes.  Burke. 

CAN'VA88-ING,  p.  o.    Sifting:  — soliciting. 

CA'NY,  a.    1.  Full  of  canes.  Johnaon. 

2.  Made  or  consisting  of  canes.    "  Their  canf 

wagons  light."  UiltoH. 

cAn'YQN,  n.  [Sp.  ration,  a  tube.]  A  narrow, 
tunnel-like  passage  for  a  stream  of  water  be- 
tween high  precipitous  banks.  Bartlett. 

CAJ^-.zb'J^F..  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  kind  of  lyric 
poem  ;  a  song  or  air  in  two  or  more  parts,  with 
passages  of  mguc  and  imitation.  Moore. 

CAN-ZQ-NfiT',  n.  [It.  camonetta.']  {Mus.)  A 
little  song  :  —  a  composition  of  some  length  for 
a  single  voice.  Dtright. 

CAOUTCHOi;c  (ko'fhflk)  [kA'chilk,  K.  Sm. ;  kf- 
dt'clilik,  Craig],  n.     [Indian  cachucu.] 

1.  {Chem.)  A  useful  resinous  substance  com- 
posed of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  also  called  gum- 
elastic  and  India  rubber,  and  obtained  from  the 
milky  juice  of  several  trees  which  grow  in  the 
East  indies  and  in  South  America.  It  is  of  a 
whitish  color,  till  blackened  by  smoke,  inflam- 
mable, fusible,  impervious  to  air  and  water,  and 
exceedingly  elastic. 

2.  {Mm.)  A  substance  found  in  Derbyshire. 
England,  in  soft  flexible  masses.         Hamilton- 

Fulcaniied  India  rubber,  a  compound  of  caoutchouc 
and  sulphur,  manufactured  hy  various  procenes  into 
a  very  great  variety  of  useful  articles. 

CAOUTCHINE  (kd'chtn),n.  (Chem.)  Same  as 
Caoutcuoucine.  Ogilrie. 

CAOUTCHOrciNE  (kfi'chu-sln),  n.  {Chem.)  An 
inflammable,  light,  volatile,  oily  liquid,  obtained 
from  caoutchouc,  by  distillation.  Brande. 

CAp,  n.  [L.  caput,  the  head. — W.  cap.—K.  S. 
ccpppe,  or  cappa ;  It.  cappa  ;  Sp.  capa  ;  Fr.  cappe.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  head. 

2.  The  ensign  of  some  dignity,  a«  that  of  » 

cardinal. 

If  once  he  came  to  be  a  cardinal. 

He  'd  make  his  cap  coequal  with  the  crown.         S^ak. 

3.  That  which  is  the  highest ;  the  top. 

Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  (boll  alive.  SKak. 

4.  A  kind  of  vessel  made  like  a  cap.    Wilkins. 

5.  t  The  act  of  uncovering  the  head  in  token 
of  respect. 

They  more  and  lea*  came  in  with  cap  and  knc«.    Skak. 

6.  {Arch.)  The  uppermost  part,  or  that  which 
crowns  the  whole ;  as,  "  The  cap  of  a  window." 

Cap  of  a  cannon,  {Mil.)  a  piece  of  lead  or  zinc  laid 
over  the  touch-hole,  to  preacrve  the  priming. —  Cap 
of  maintenance,  one  of  the  regalia  carried  before  the 
king  at  a  coronation.  —  To  net  one's  cap  ftr,  to  try  to 
win  the  favorable  regard  of  a  penoD  wita  a  view 
to  matrimony.     [Colloquial.] 

CAP,  V.  a.     [i.  CAPPED  ;  pp.  capping,  capped.] 

1.  To  cover,  as  with  a  cap. 

The  bones  arc  capped  with  a  amoodi  cartila^noos  tub- 
iUnce.  Uerkam. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  cap.  "As  boys  some- 
times used  to  cap  one  another."  Spenser. 

3.  To  complete ;  to  finish ;  to  crown  ;  as, 
"  To  cap  the  whole." 

4.  To  excel ;  to  surpass  ;  as,  "  To  cap  all." 
To  cap  rerars,  to  name  verses  altemstely  beginning 

with  a  particular  letter.  **  I  Ml  cap  rtrsrs  with  him 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter."  Drtfdr*. —  To  cap  text*, 
to  name  texts  in  opponition  or  etnuUlion. —  T»  Mp 
tAe  tUmai,  to  surpam  eveo'  thing. 

cAp,  r.  n.    To  uncover  the  head  in  token  of  re. 

spect. 

Three  great  one*  of  the  city 
Oft  eappfl  •"  him.  Sfco*. 

CA-PA-BlL'I-TY,  n.    The  state  of  being  <»pable 
capacity  ;  cap'ableness ;  ability. 

CA'PA-BLE  (ki'|>»-bl),  o.  [L.  a^iio,  to  take ;  Ft. 
eaftable,] 
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1.  Having  capacity ;  capacious ;  adapted. 

So  much  of  that  space  as  i»  equal  to,  or  oapable  to  receive, 
a  body.  Locke. 

2.  Endowed  with  intellectual  power ;  of  suit- 
able qualiiications  ;  intelligent ;  able. 

3.  Susceptible.     "  Capable  of  pain."     Prior. 
Syn.  —  See  Able. 

CA'PA-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  capable. 
CA-pA<J'1-FV,  D.o.     To  qualify,     [r.]       Barrow. 

CA-PA'CIOUS  (kai-i>a's''»s),  a.     [L.  capax,  capa- 
•  cis;  Sp.  c'apaz.]     Having  capacity;  embracing 
much ;  comprehensive  ;  capable  ;   ample ;  spa- 
cious ;  wide  ;  large  ;  extensive. 
Syn.  — See  Ample,  Comprehensive. 
CA-PA'CIOUS-LY  (kj-pa'shus-le),  ad.     In  a  capa- 
cious manner. 
CA-PA'CIOIIS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  capacious. 
Syn.  — See  Capacity. 

CA-PA^'J-TATE,  v.  a.  [i.  CAPACITATED ;  pp. 
CAPACITATING,  CAPACITATED.]  To  make  Capa- 
ble ;  to  qualify.  "  Endued  witn  arts  of  life  to 
capacitate  them  for  conversation."  Tatler. 

CA-PA^-I-TA'TION,  n.  Act  of  making  capable ; 
qualification,     [r.]  Todd. 

CA-pA^'J-TY  (kj-pas'e-te),  n.  [L.  capacitas  ;  It. 
capacita ;  "Sp.  capacidad ;  Fr.  capacite.'] 

1.  State  of  being  capable  or  capacious ;  pow- 
er of  holding ;  capaciousness ;  room  or  space 
measured  by  solid  contents  ;  as,  "  The  capacity 
of  any  vessel." 

2.  Mental  power  or  ability  ;  talent ;  as,  "He 
has  capacity  to  excel  in  his  profession." 

3.  State  ;  condition  ;  character. 

You  desire  my  thoujrhts  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  a  member 
of  Parliament;  they  are  tlie  same  in  l)otii  ca/mcities.    Swift. 

Capacity  far  heat,  {Chem.)  the  comparative  amount 
of  heat  roquired  to  raise  a  subsitance  through  one  de- 
gree of  temperature  ;  specific  heat.  JVichol. 

Syn. —  Capacity  is  the  power  of  acquiring  and 
holiung;  capaciousness,  the  power  of  holding  ;  —  tlie 
capacitij  of  a  vessel  ;  tlie  capaciousness  of  rooms.  Ca- 
pacity is  the  gift  of  nature;  ability,  of  nature  and 
education;  —  capacity  to  learn;  abilUy  to  execute. — 
See  Ability,  Power. 

From  head 
Shak. 


CMp-.^-PIE  '  (kap-si-pe'),  ad.     [Fr.] 


to  foot, 


'  Armed  .  . 


cap-a-pte. 

CA-pAr'1-SON,  n.  [Sp.  caparazon ;  Fr.  capara- 
fon.]     An  ornamental  dress  for  a  horse. 

Impresses  quaint,  caparisons,  and  steeds,  Milton. 

CA-PAR'|-S0N,  V.  a.  [i.  CAPARISONED  ;  pp.  CA- 
PARISONING, CAPARISONED.]  To  dress  in  ca- 
parisons ;  to  dress  pompously.  Shak, 

CA-PAr'|-SONED  (ksi-p5r'e-sond),  p.  a.  Dressed 
in  caparisons.  "  Steeds  caparisoned  with  pur- 
ple." Dryden. 

CAP'— CASE,  n.  A,  covered  case;  a  chest.  Burton. 

CApE,  n.  1.  [L.  caput,  the  head ;  It.  capo;  Fr. 
cap.]  A  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea  ; 
a  headland. 

What  from  the  cajK  can  you  discern  at  sea?         Shak. 

2.  [Fr.  cape.}  The  neck-piece  of  a  cloak  or 
other  garment  attached  to  the  collar  and  hang- 
ing upon  the  shoulders.  Bacon. 

CA'PE,n.  [L.,take;  eapto,  to  take.]  {Lata.)  A 
judicial  writ  concerning  lands  or  tenements, 
formerly  used  in  England,  and  so  termed  from 
the  emphatic  word  with  which  it  began.  Burrill. 

cAp'JP-LAn,  n.  {Ick.)  A  small  fish  found  on  the 
coast  of  Greenland.  —  See  Caplin.  Storer. 

CA-PKL'  LJi,  n.  [L.,  a  she-goat.']  {Astron.")  A  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  left  shoulder  of 


the  constellation  Auriga 
CAp'^L-LANE,   n.     [Fr.  capelan.l 


Brande. 

A  chaplain ; 
Bum. 


[Fr.  capelet.'] 
Crabb. 


the  curate  of  a  chapel 

CAP'PL-LET,  or  CA-PEL'L^T,  n 
A  swelling  on  a  horse's  hock. 

CA'P^R,  n.  1.  [L.  caper,  a  goat;  It.  cnpriola; 
Fr.  cabriole,  caper.]  A  skipping,  leaping,  or 
jumping  in  frolicsome  mood,  after  the  manner 
of  a  goat ;  a  frolic. 

We  that  are  true  lovers  run  into  strange  capers.     Shak. 
2.  A  Dutch  privateer. 
CA'PgR,  n.     [Gr.  Kairirapif ;  Jj.  capparis ;  It.  cap- 


E.  I  n.     {Ornith.)  The  Scottish 
J,    )  name  for  the  mountain  cock 


pero;  Sp.  alcaparra ;  Fr.  capre;  Dut.  kapper; 
Ger.  kaper.]  The  flower-bud  of  the  caper-bush 
{Capparis), mnch  esteemed  as  a  pickle.  Loudon. 

cA'PpR,  V.  n.  [i.  CAPERED  ;  pp.  capering,  ca- 
pered.] To  dance,  skip,  or  leap  in  frolicsome 
mood.     "  Capering  to  eye  her."  Shak. 

cA'PjpR-BUSH,  n.  [See  Caper.]  {Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  shrubs  or  trees,  some  of  which  produce  ber- 
ries and  others  pods ;  Capparis.  Loudon. 

CA-PgR-CAlL'ZIE, 

CA-PgR-CAlL'yg, 
or  wood-grouse  ;  the  Tetrao  urogailus  of  Lin- 
na-us ;  — called  also  capercail.  Yarrell. 

CA'PeR-CUT'T|NG,  a.    Frolicking.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

CA'P^;R-5R,  n.  One  who  capers  ;  a  dancer.  "  The 
nimble  caperer  on  the  cord."  Dryden. 

cA'P?R-iNG,  n.  The  act  of  jumping  or  skipping 
about.     "  A  .  .  .  capering  like  a  kid."       Boyle. 

CA'P^R-TREE,  n.  Same  as  CAPER-BUSH.LoMdow. 

cAp'I-AI,  n.    {Zo:}l.)  The  capibara.   Waterhouse. 

CA'PJ-As,n.  [L.,  from  ca;^to,  to  take.]  {Law.) 
A  judicial  writ,  commanding  the  sheriff  to  take 
or  arrest  the  party  named  in  it.  Burrill. 

CA'PI-AS  Id  RE-SPOJV-DEJ\r'DUM.  ll,.,take 
to  answer.]  {Law.)  A  writ,  by  which  actions 
are  frequently  commenced,  and  which  com- 
mands the  sheriff  to  arrest  a  party  and  hold 
him  to  answer  the  plaintiff  in  court,  on  a  cer- 
tain day.  Burrill. 

CA-pIb'.^-Rj1,  n.  [Sp.]  {Zool.)  The  largest 
known  rodent  quadruped  ;  —  sometimes  called 
the  water-hog.  Waterhouse. 

cAP-IL-LA'CEOUS  (-la'shus),  a.  [L.  capillaceus.] 
Same  as  Capillary.  Johnson. 

cAP-IL-lAirE'  (kap-jl-lAr'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  name 
originally  applied  to  the  sirup  extracted  from 
the  plant  called  maiden-hair,  but  now  applied 
to  any  simple  sirup  flavored  with  orange  flowers 
or  orange-flower  water.  Brande. 

CA-PIL'LA-MENT,  n.     [L.  capillamentum.] 

1.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  small  threads  or  hairs  in 
the  middle  of  a  flower  ;  a  filament.         Quincy. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  part  resembling  a  thread  or 
hair.     "  Capillaments  of  the  nerves."  Berkley. 

II  cAp'IL-LA-R1-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  cap- 
illary ;  capillarity.  Scott. 

CAP-|L-LAr'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  capil- 
lary ;  capillaririess.  F.  Cyc. 

II  CAP'IL-LA-RY,  or  ca-pIl'la-ry 
[kap'il-l9-re,  W.  F.  Ja.  'K.  Sm.'  R.'; 
ka-pTl'lfi-re,  S.  P.  J.  E.  C.  Brande], 
a.  [L.  capillaris,  capillus,  a  hair.] 
Resembling  hairs  ;  fine,  long,  and 
slender  like  a  hair  ;  —  applied  to  the  minutest 
ramifications  of  the  arteries  and  other  vessels 
of  the  body,  and  also  of  plants. 

Capillary  attraction  is  the  power 
which  very  minute  tubes  possess  of 
causing  a  liquid  to  rise  in  them  above 
its  level.  It  is  by  this  attraction 
tluit  water  is  sucked  up  in  sugar, 
sponge,  &c. 

eS'  With  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  this  word. 
and  also  of  a  class  of  words  of  similar  formation,  the 
best  ortlioepists  and  good  usage  are  so  divided,  that 
every  individual  may  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  follow 
his  own  taste.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  class  of  words  is  accented  by  the 
principal  English  ortlioepists. 


Ar'mil-la-ry,  . . . 
Ar-mil'la-ry,  ... 

Ax'il-la-ry, 

Ax-il'la-ry, 

Cap'il-la-ry 

Ca-pil'la-ry, 

Cor'ol-la-ry,  — 
Co-roi'la-ry, . . . . 
Mam'mil-la-ry,. 
Mani-mil'la-ry.. 

Max'il-la-ry, 

Max-il'la-ry 

Med'ul-ln-fy,... 
Me-dul'la-ry,.., 
Piip'il-la-ry,  — 
Pa-pil'la-ry,  — 
Pu'pil-la-ry, — 
Pu-pil'la-ry, — 
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I  CAP'{L-LA-RY,  n.     A  small  tube ;  a  hair-like 
extremity  of  a  vein  or  artery. 

Tar-water  doth  stir  the  humors,  entering  the  minutest 
capillaries.  Up.  Berkeley. 


tcAP-lL-LA'TION,  n.  A  blood-vessel  likeahair- 
a  capillament.  Browne. 

CA-PTL'LA-TURE,  n.  A  bush  of  hair  ;  the  friz- 
zling of  the  hair,     [r.]  Ash. 

CA-PlL'Ll-FORM,  a.  [L.  capillus,  a  hair,  and 
forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  ha.\i.Craig. 

cAp-JL-LOSE',  a.  [L.  capillus,  hair.]  Abound- 
ing with  hair  ;  hairy.  Scott. 

CA-PlS'TRUM,  n.  [L.,  a  halter.]  {Siirgcry.)  A 
bandage  used  chiefly  in  fractures  and'  injuries 
of  the  lower  jaw.  Dunylison. 

cAp'I-TAI,,  a.  [L.  capitalis;  caput,  the  head; 
It.  capitate  ;  Sp.  <Sr  Fr.  capital.] 

1.  t  Relating  to'  the  head  ;  on  the  head. 

Needs  must  the  serpent  now  his  capital  bruise 

Expect  with  mortal  pain.  Milton. 

2.  Affecting  the  head  or  life  ;  as,  "  A  capital 
crime  "  ;  "  Capital  punishment." 

3.  First  in  importance ;  chief ;  principa\. 

This  had  been, 
Perhaps,  thy  capital  seat.  Milton. 

4.  Large ;  as,  "  Capital  letters." 

Capital  crime,  a  crime  punished  by  death. — Capnal 

punishm.ent,  a   punishment  that  takes   away  life. 

Capital  stock,  the  principal  or  original  stock  invested 
in  any  business. 

Syn.  —  See  Chief. 

cAp'I-TAL,  n.  1.  {Arch.)  The  upper  or  project- 
ing and  ornamented  part  of  a  column,  pilaster, 
or  pillar  ;  as,  "  A  Doric  or  Ionic  capital." 

2.  {Geog.)  A  chief  town  or  city  ;  a  metropo- 
lis ;  as,  "  London  is  the  capital  of  England." 

3.  The  stock  invested  in  any  business,  com- 
pany, or  institution  ;  as,  "  The  capital  of  a 
bank,  of  a  mercantile  firm,  or  of  a  tradesman  " 

4.  A  large  letter  ;  as,  "  Printed  in  capitals." 

5.  {Politics.)  Means  of  gaining  political  in- 
fluence or  power. 

The  liOrds  have  no  constituents  to  talk  to,  and  no  speeches 
to  make  merely  as  political  capital.  Qu.  liev. 

cAp'J-TAL-IST,  n.  One  who  possesses  a  capital 
fund  or  stock; — usually  applied  to  one  who 
has  surplus  pecuniary  means  which  he  may  in- 
vest at  pleasure. 

cAp'I-TAL-IZE,  v.  a.  1.  To  convert  into  capital, 
as  money. 

2,  To  print  in  capital  letters.    London  Atlas. 

cAp'I-TAL-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  manner  to  affect  the 
head  or  life  ;  by  capital  punishment.  "  He  was 
punished  capitally."  Bp.  Patrick. 

2.  Chiefly ;  principally. 

cAp'I-TAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  capital, 
as  a  crime.  Scott. 

cAp-!-tAn'  PA-gnA', 
cAp'TAjN  pa-<;;hA', 

cAp'I-TATE,  a.  [L.  capitatus  ;  caput,  the  head.] 
{Bot.)  Growing  in,  or  shaped  like,  a  head.  Gray. 

CAP-1-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  copitatio  ;  caput,  the 
head ;  Fr.  capitation^ 

1.  A  numeration  of  the  people  by  heads. 
"  Not  performing  the  commandment  of  God 
concerning  capitation."  Brotcne. 

2.  Taxation  on  each  individual ;  a  poll-tax  ; 
—  usually  called  capitation-tax. 

cAP-1-TA'TION-TAx,  w.  A  tax  on  each  individ- 
ual ;  a  poll-tax.  Guthrie. 

CAP'I-TE,  n.  [L.  caput,  the  head,  or  chief.] 
{Law.)  An  ancient  English  tenure. 

To  hold  lands  in  capite  was  to  hold  directly  from  the  king 
as  the  sovereign  lord.  Jiurrilt. 

cAP'I-T^L-LATE,  a.  [L.  capitellum,  a  small 
head.]  {Bot.)  Growing  in  small  heads  ;  capit- 
ular. Craig. 

cAp'(-TOL,  n.  [L.  capitolium  ;  caput,  the  head; 
Fr.  capitole.] 

1.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  at  Rome. 

The  question  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol.  Shak. 

2.  A  public  edifice  for  the  use  of  a  legislative 
body  ;  as,  "  The  Capitol  at  Washington." 

cAP-{-TO-LAdE',  n.  {Cookery.)  A  particular 
way  of  dressing  fowls,  &c.  Crabb. 

cAP-(-TO'LI-AN,  ;  a.     Relating  to  a  capitol,  or 

CAp'1-TO-LINE,    )  to  the  Capitol  in  Rome.  Ash. 

Capitoline  ^ames,  (Roman  Hist.)  annual  games  cele- 


n.  The  chief  admiral  of 
the  Turkish  fleet.  Booth. 
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brated  at  Rome  in  honor  of  Jupiter,  liy  whoin,  it  wa» 
BuppuHod,  tliu Capitol  watt  vaved  from  tUeiiauid. Craig. 

n.  pi.  (Ornith.) 
A  sub-faniily  of 
birdn  of  the  order  . 

Scanscores      and      ^/^ 
family      Picida ;  ^ 

barbels.       Gray.  Laimodon  duMui. 

CA-rlT'l'-LAR,  a.  1.  Belonging  to  the  chapter 
of  a  cathciriil  ;  capitulary.  Ash. 

2.  (Bot.)  Growing  in  small  heads.     I^tidon. 

CA-pIT'U-LAR,  n.  [L.  capitulum,  a  small  head, 
a  section,  a  chapter.] 

1.  A  statute  or  act  of  the  ecclesiastical  body, 
called  a  chapter.  Smart. 

2.  The  body  of  the  statutes  of  a  chapter.  "  A 
constitution  in  his  chapter."  Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  A  nicmber  of  a  chapter.  Ayliffe. 

CA-PlT'y-LA-RlES,  n.  [L.  capitularia ;  capitu- 
lum, a  chapter.]  {Law.)  A  code  of  laws  in 
chapters,  promulgated  by  Charlemagne,  and 
other  kings  of  the  Franks.  Burrill. 

CA-PlT'U-LAR-LY,  ad.  In  the  form  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical chapter.  Swift. 

CA-pIt'i;-LA-RY,  a.  Relating  to  the  chapter  of 
"a  cathedral ;  capitular.  Warton. 

CA-PlT'y-LA-RV,  n.    See  Capitclar.      Smart. 

CA-pIT'V-LATE,  v.  n.  [L.  cajntulum,  a  small 
head,  a  section,  a  chapter;  It.  capitolare;  Sp. 
capitular  ;  Fr.  capituler.']  [i.  capitulated  ; 
pp.  capitulating,  capitulated.] 

1.  To  draw  up  an  agreement  in  heads  or  arti- 
cles ;  to  confederate. 

The  arclibUhop'8  grace  of  York,  Douglai,  and  Mortimer 
Capitulate  against  ua.  Shak. 

2.  To  yield  on  certain  stipulations ;  to  sur- 
render by  treaty.  "  The  castle  that  made  a  long 
resistance  did  capitulate."  Burnet. 

CA-PlT'y-LATE,  V.  a.  To  yield  or  surrender  on 
"eonditions.  Crabh. 

CA-PIT-U-LA'TION,»i.    [Fr.]    1.  Act  of  capitulat- 
ing ;  surrender  by  treaty,  or  on  certain  conditions. 
2.  Reduction  into  heads  or  articles.     "  With 
special  capitulation  that  neither  the  Scots  nor 
the  French  shall  refortify."  Burnet. 

CA-pIt'V-LA-TOR,  n.  [Fr.  capituleur.]  One  who 
capitulates.  Sherwood. 

tcAP'l-TULE,  n.    A  summary.  Wickliffe. 

CA-Pir'U-LirM,  n.  [L.,  a  little  head,  dim.  of 
captU.']  (Bot.)  A  dense  cluster  or  head  of  flow- 
ers which  are  sessile  on  a  very  short  axis  or  re- 
ceptacle. It  may  be  globular,  as  that  of  the 
button-bush,  or  flat,  as  that  of  the  dandelion, 
in  which  case  it  is  named  by  some  botanists 
anthodium.  Lindley. 

cAp-|-VARD',  n.  {Zoijl.)  An  amphibious  animal 
of  Brazil,  called  a  water-hog ;  capibara.  —  See 
Capihara.  Crabb. 

CA-PJ'VI  (k?-pc'v9),  ».  [L.  copaiba.']  {Med.)  An 
exudation  from  the  Copaifera  officinalis,  a 
South  American  tree  ;  balsam  of  capivi,  copevi, 
copaiba,  or  copaiva.  Dunglison. 

cAp'LAN,  n.  A  small  fish.  — See  Caplin.  Crabb. 

CA'PLE,  n.  {Min.)  A  kind  of  stone  resembling 
limestone,  found  in  Cornwall.  Weak. 

CAP'I.IN',  n.  1.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  fish  found  in 
great  abundance  on  the  shores  of  Greenland, 
Newfoundland,  and  Labrador,  chiefly  used  as 
bait  for  cod ;  Mallotus  villoaus,  or  Mallotua 
Granlandicus.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  thong  of  leather  or  skin,  by  which  the 
swingel,  or  swipple,  of  a  flail  is  fastened  to  the 
stall;  a  coupling.  Farm.  Ency. 

cAP'N9-mAN-CY,  n.  [Or.  rairi-Jj,  smoke,  and 
itairriia,  divination.]     Divination  by  smoke. 

cAp'.\Q-MOR,  n.  [Gr.  KitirvSf,  smoke,  and  ,ioipa, 
a  part.]  (Chcm.)  An  oily  substance,  of  a  pun- 
gent and  rather  agreeable  odor,  obtained  from 
the  tar  of  wood.  Brande. 

CA'P(')C,  n.  A  ver\-  fine  short  cotton  of  the  East 
Indies,  used  chiefly  to  line  palanquins,  stuff 
cushions,  &c.  Buchanan. 


t  CA-p6ch',  or  CA.P6UCII',  V.  a.  [Sp.  capucho, 
a  hood ;  Fr.  edpuce.]  To  hood  or  blindfold. 
[So  defined  by  Seager.]  —  See  Capuicu. 

We  —  <Tn/»o»;A«/  your  rnbhinii  of  the  lynod. 

And  inapt  the  canoni  with  a  why  not.  Hudihrait, 

CA-P6l'L|N,  n.   {Bot.)  A  Mexican  cherry. CVoM. 

II  CA'PON  (ka'pn)  [ka'pn,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
ka'|>on,  K.],  n.  [L.  capo;  It.  canpone ;  Sp.  ca- 
pon ;  Fr.  chapon.—A.  S.  capun.]  A  castrated 
cock.     "  With  crammed  capons.  Bp.  Hall. 

II  cA'PON  ^kii'pn),  V.  a.  To  castrate,  as  a  cock  ; 
to  caponize.  Birch. 

II  cA'PON-£t,  n.    A  young  capon.  Perry. 

II  cA'PON-fZE  (ka'pii-Iz),  v.  a.  To  make  a  capon 
of;  to  capon.  Barrinyton. 

CJlPOJVJVfERE  (k5p-o-n8r')  [kSp-o-nSr',  W.  Sm. ; 
k5p-o-ny5r',  S.  ;  k&|i-on-y&r',  Ja.],  n.  [Fr.] 
{Fort.)  A  passage  leading  from  one  work  to 
another,  protected  on  one  or  both  sides  by  a 
parapet.  Campbell. 

CA-POR'CIAN-ITE,  71.  {Min.)  A  grayish-red  ze- 
olite, occurring  in  radiated  masses,  and  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  wa- 
ter. Dana. 

CA-P6T',  n.  [Fr.]  A  winning  of  all  the  tricks 
of  cards  at  the  game  of  piquet.  Craiy. 

CA-P6t',  v.  a.  To  win  all  the  tricks  in  a  game 
at  piquet.  Johnson. 

CA-POTE',  ».      [Fr.]      1.  A  lon^  cloak  with  a 

hood,  worn  by  females  ;  capuchin.         Brande. 

'2.  A  soldier's  great-coat.  Fleming  S^  Tibbins. 

CA-p6ucH',  or  CA-p60H',  n.  [Sp.  capucho  ;  Fr. 
capuce,  a  hood.]     A  monk's  hood.  Shelton. 

t  CA-p6ltcH'  (k9-pach'),  V.  a.  To  hood  or  blind- 
fold.—  See  Capoch.  Browne. 

CAp'PA-dTNE,  n.  A  sort  of  silk  for  shag  to 
rugs.  Crabb. 

cAP'PA-NOs,  n.  The  worm  which  adheres  to  and 
gnaws  the  bottom  of  a  ship.  Ogilvie. 

cAP'-PA-PgR,  n.  A  coarse  brown  paper  to  hold 
commodities.  Boyle. 

CAp'PA-rIs,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  (tdTrjrapif.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  shrubs  or  trees,  some  of  which  produce 
berries  and  others  pods ;  caper-tree.  —  See  Ca- 
per. Loudon. 

cAP'P^R.n.  One  who  makes  or  sells  caps..7oA«son. 

cA'PRA,  n.  [L.,  the  she-goat.]  (Zor.l.)  A  genus 
of  ruminant  mammals  ;  the  goat.  Baird. 

C^-PRA  'RI-Jl,  n.  [L.  capra,  the  she-goat.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  herbs  or  low  shrubs  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause their  leaves  are  a  favorite  food  of  the 
goat.  Loudon. 

CAP'RATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  from  capric 
acid  and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

CA-PRE'O-LATE  [kj-pre'o-lat,  .Ta.  CI.  Ash,  John- 
S07t,  Maunder ;  k&p'r?-o-lat,  AT.  ]Vb.;  ka'pre-o- 
lat,  Sm.],  a.  [L.  capreohis,  a  tendril.]  Winding 
and  clasping  with  tendrils  ;  cirrous.  "  Termed 
in  botany  capreolate  plants."  Harris. 

CA-PRE'O-LrjS,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  tendril  of 
"a  plant ;  cirrus.  Brande. 

cAp'RIC,  a.  [L.  caper,  a  goat.l  {Chem.)  Noting 
an  acid  obtained  from  the  milk  of  a  goat  or  of 
a  cow,  or  from  buttlr.  RegnauU. 

C./»Pfl/CC/0(c9-pr5t'cli5),n.  [It.]  (Jifwi.)  A  loose, 
irregular  species  of  composition.  Moore. 

CJIPR/CC/OSO  {k9-pr!-t-rh^-6'i>5),  a.  [It.]  (Miis.) 
Noting  a  capricious,  free,  fantastic  8tyle.3/oor<'. 

CA-PR?CE'  [k9-pres',  .S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
ksi-prSs'  or  kap'rCa,  W.],  n.     [From  L.  caper,  a 

foat.  Richardson;  It.  capriccio  ;  f^n.  capricho; 
r.  caprice.]     A  sudden  start  of  the  mind;  a 
sudden  change  of  opinion  ;  a  whim  ;  a  freak ; 
a  fancy.    "The  caprice  or  whim  of  the  bish- 
op." Swi^. 
t  CAPRICIIIO  (k9-pr6t'cli8),  n.    Caprice.      Grew. 
CA-PRl"Clors  (k?-prlsli'ii8),rt.     [Fr.capririettx.] 
■Full  of  caprice  ;  apt  to  change  ;  very  changea- 
ble ;  freakish  ;  fantJistical ;  whimsical ;  fanciful. 
"  The  most  capricious  poet,  h(mest  Ovid."  Shak. 
Syn.—  See  Changeable,  Fanciful. 


CA-PRl"CIOi;8-I.Y  (k».prIali'iiB-l«),  ad.  In  a  c*- 
priciouB  manner ;  whiniKicalty. 

CA-PRl"CI(>l  8-NfiHH(k»-prl»h'ui-ii««),  n.  State 
of  being  capricious  ;  caprice.  Swift. 

cAP'BI-<;(iR.N,  n.  [L.  eapricomul,  the  goat's- 
horn  ;  caprr,  a  goat,  anu  romM,  a  horn.] 

1.  The  tenth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  the 
sun  enters  about  the  2Ut  of  December,  at  the 
winter  soiaticc.  Bratide. 

2.  pi.  The  name  of  the  three  diriaions  of  te- 
tramerous  beetles.  Brande. 

CAP'RID,  a.  [L.  caper,  a  goat.]  {Zor.l.)  Relat- 
ing to  the  genus  Capra,  and  to  the  tribe  of  which 
it  18  the  type.  Boag. 

cAP'RI-F|-cATE,  r.  a.  [L.  caprifico,  eaprijlea- 
tus.]  To  ripen  figs  by  the  gaU-insect.  —  8ea 
Caprificatiojj.  If",  Smith. 

CAp-RI-F|-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  caprifirtu,  the  wild 
fig-tree  ;  caper  Jicus,  goat-fig ;  capri^ficatio ;  Fr. 
caprifirution.] 

1.  The  process  of  accelerating  the  ripening 
of  figs  by  placing  upon  the  cultivatcu  plant 
branches  of  the  wild  fig,  the  insects  on  which 
fly  to  the  cultivated  figs  and  puncture  them  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  their  r«g8.  The  fruit 
thus  stimulated  ri|>ens  earlier  than  it  otherwise 
would,  and  in  the  Levant  the  cultivator  is  ena- 
bled by  this  means  to  obtain  two  harvests  a  year. 

2.  The  fecundation  of  the  female  flowers  of 
the  cultivated  date  palm  by  sheddiiiKupon  them 
the  pollen  of  wild  male  flowers.  "This  kind  of 
caprification  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  P.Cyc. 

CAP'Rl-FOLE,  ;„.    [L.caprifolium;  caper, 

CJP-Rl-Fd'U-OM,  >  a  goat,  and/o/iM/n,  a  leaf.] 

{Bot.)  A  genus  of  beautiful  odoriferous  shrubs, 

mostly  twining  ;  the  honeysuckle.  Loiulon. 

cAp'RI-FORM,  a.  [I.,  caper,  a.  goat,  aad  forma, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  a  goat.  Craig. 

CA-PRlgf'5-.\oC8,  a.  [L.  caper,  a  goat,  and  geno, 
or  gigno,  to  beget ;  Gr.  ytvriu.j  Bom  of.  or 
produced  by,  a  goat.  Craig. 

CAp-RI-mCl'QI-D.X,  n.  pi.  [L.  caper,  a  goat, 
and  mulgeo,  to  milk.]  {Ortnth.)  A  family  ot 
fissirostral  birds  of  the  order  Pasteres,  includ- 
ing the  sub-families  Steatorinte,  Caprimuk/inte^ 
and  PodagerituB ;  goat-suckers.  Gray. 

CJp-RI-MUL-<^!'m:x,  n.  pi.     {Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family ot  fissirostral  birds 
of  the  order  Passeres  and 
(aniily  Caprimulgida ;  goat- 
suckers. Gray. 

CAp'R|NE.  or  CA'PRINE,  a. 

tL.  caprinus ;  caper,  a  goat.] 
lesembling  a  goat. 

cAP-RJ-6LE',  n.  [It.  capriola  ;  Sp.  cabriola  ;  Fr. 
capriole.] 

1.  {Man.)  A  leap  that  a  horse  makes  without 
advancing,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  he  is 
at  the  height  of  his  leap  he  yerks  out  his  hind 
legs,  even  and  near. 

2.  A  caper  in  dancing.  Sir  J.  Dariea. 

3.  A  laay's  head-dress.  HalliwelL 

cAP'R|-PfiD,  o.  [L.  caper,  a  goat,  and  pe»,pedU, 
a  foot.]     Having  feet  like  a  goat.  Craig. 

cAp'R|-ZAnt,o.  {Med.)  Uneven  ;  leaning.  "Cap. 
rizant  pulse."  Dunguton.    AmH, 

cAp'RO-ATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  ft-om 
caproic  acid  and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

cAp'RO-IC,  o.  [L.  caper,  capria,mgotkt.]  {Chem.) 
Noting  an  and  formed  (luring  the  saponifica- 
tion of  butter  ;  —  so  called  from  its  rank,  goat- 
like odor.  AiiUer. 

CAP'RO-Mts,  n.  [Or.  ca'r^t,  a  boar,  and  ^<t,  a 
mouse.]  (Zo!',l.)  A  genus  of  rodent  animals  of 
the  rat  kind.  Waterhoute 

cAp'RONE,  n.  A  substance  found  in  butter. 

Clarke. 


,     {Ornith.)  A  sob- 
Chordeilei  Viisioiaona. 


Cf-PRO'VIS,  n. 
wild  sheep. 


{Zoal.)  A  genua  of  sheep ;  the 
Baird 


CAP-Sf:L 'Uf,  n.     [L.,  a  little  box.]   {Bot.)  A  ge- 
n us  of  plants;  shepherd's-purse.  Loudon. 

cAP'-SHEAF,  n.    The  top  sheaf  of  a  stack. 

cAP'SJ-cIne,  »•.     (Chem.)  An  acrid  soft  resin 
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found  in  the  fruit  or  seed-pods  of  the  Capsicum 
annuum ;  the  acrid  principle  of  Cayenne  pep 


per. 


Brande. 


CAP'SI-CLTM,  n.  [Gr.  icdirriD,  to  bite.]  {Bot.)  The 
berry  or  seed-vessel  of  ditferent  species  of  red 
pepper,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Guinea 
pepper  (Capsicum  aimiium),  bird-pepper  {Cap- 
sicum baccatum),  and  Cayenne  pepper  {Capsi- 
cum fnttescens).  The  berries  of  all  these  varie- 
ties, when  powdered,  are  known  in  commerce 
as  Cayenne  pepper.  Loudon. 

CAp-sIze',  v.  a.  &  n.  [i.  capsized  ;  pp.  capsiz- 
ing, CAPSIZED.]  (Naut.)  To  upset;  to  over- 
turn ;  as,  "  A  sudden  flaw  will  capsize  a  boat." 

cAp'SIZE,  n.    An  overturn.  St.  John. 

CAP'— sauARE^,  n.  pi.  (^Gunnery.)  Iron  plates 
which  come  over  the  trunnions  of  a  gun  to 
keep  it  on  the  carriage.  Buchanan. 

cAp'STAn,  n.  [L.  capistrum,  a 
halter  ;  Sp.  cahestrante,  a  cap- 
stan ;  Fr.  cabestan.~\  {\aut.) 
A  machine  employed  princi- 
pally in  ships  for  a  strong  pur- 
chase in  heaving  or  hoisting ; 
— sometimes  improperly  called 
capstern.  It  is  a  massive  piece  of  timber  or 
iron,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  with  curved 
sides,  placed  vertically,  and  made  to  turn  on  a 
pivot  by  levers  inserted  in  holes  in  the  head  or 
top.  It  operates  with  a  rope  coiled  round  it  in 
the  manner  of  the  wheel  and  axle.         Brande. 

CAP'STONE,  n.  {Pal.)  The  fossil  encrinite  ; — 
so  named  from  its  resembling  a  cap.  Parkinson. 

cAp 

t^AP 
low  like  a  chest  or  capsule. 


sy-LAR,      /  ^_     ["L,  capsxila,  a  small  box.] 
'sy-LA-RY,  '  Belonging  to  the  capsule  ;  hoi- 


Browne. 


CAP'Sy-LATE,       )  a.     Enclosed  in  a  box,  chest, 
-?D,  )  o; 


CAP'SU-LAT- 


Browne. 


or  capsule, 

cAp'sDle,  n.     [L.  capsula,  a  small  box.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  seed-vessel  which  bursts  open  at 
maturity.  Gray. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  small  shallow  evaporating  ves- 
sel or  dish.  Brande. 

3.  {Anat.)  A  membranous  sac  investing  an 
organ.  Brande. 

4.  {Gunnery.)  A  copper  cap  for  percussion 
locks.  Stocqueler. 

cAp'TA|N  (kSp'tjii),  n.  [L.  caput,  the  head ;  It. 
capitano  ;  Sp.  capitan  ;  Fr.  capitaine.] 

1.  The  commander  of  a  ship,  of  a  troop  of 
horse,  or  of  a  company  of  infantry  or  artillery. 

2.  The  chief  of  any  body  of  men  ;  as,  "  The 
captain,  or  overseer  of  workmen  in  mines." 

3.  A  man  skilled  in  the  conduct  of  wars  ;  a 
warrior  ;  as,  "  Wellington  and  Napoleon  were 
great  captains." 

CAp'TAIN  (k5|>'tiii),  a.  Chief;  valiant.  "More 
captain  than  the  lion."     [r.]  Shak, 

cAp'TA[N-CV,  w.  The  office  of  captain.  Maunder. 

CAP'TA!N-Cy-gtEN'pR-AL,  n.  The  office  or  ju- 
risdiction of  a  captain-general.  Murray. 

CAP'TAJN-^EN'ipR-AL,  n.  A  commander-in- 
chief.  Booth. 

CAP'TAJN-g^eN'^R-AL-CV,  M.  The  office  or  ju- 
risdiction of  a  captain-general.  Sat.  Mag. 

CAP'TAJN-PA-gHA',  n.  The  Turkish  high-ad- 
miral.—  See  Capitan  Pacha.  Ed.  Rev. 

cAP'TAjN-RV,  n.  The  power  over  a  certain  dis- 
trict ;  captainship,     [ii.]  Spenser, 

CAP'TAIN-SHIP,  71.  The  post  or  office  of  a  cap- 
tain.   "  The  next  vacant  captainship."  fVotton. 

CAP'T.aL,  n.    [Fr.]    A  chief;  a  leader. 

^CAP-TA'TrON,  n.  [Old  Fr.  captation,  a  ruse.] 
The  practice  of  winning  favor  by  flattery  ; 
courtship  ;  flattery.  "  Popular  captations  which 
some  men  use  in  their  speeches."    K.  ChaHes. 

cAp'TION,  n.  [L.  captio.']  {Law.)  The  act  of 
taking  any  person,  particularly  by  a  judicial 
process  ;  a  seizure  ;  an  arrest.  Burrill. 

Caption  of  an  indictment,  the  designation  of  tlie  style 
of  tlie  court  before  wliich  the  jurors  make  tlieir  pre- 
sentment. 

l^g'  Caption  is  often  used  in  the  United  States  in 


the  sense  of  preamble,  or  head  of  a  chapter  or  dis- 
course ;  but  this  use  is  nut  sanctioned  by  guud  writers. 

CAP'TIOyS  (kSp'shiis),  a.  [L.  captiosus  ;  captio, 
a  seizing ;  capio,  captus,  to  take  ;  Fr.  captieux.] 

1.  Catching  at  faults  ;  disposed  to  cavil  or 
find  fault ;  eager  to  object ;  hard  to  please  ; 
perverse  ;  fretful ;  cross  ;  petulant ;  peevish. 

A  vulgar  man  is  captious  and  jealous.  Chesterfield. 

2.  Insidious ;  insnaring.  "  Captious  or  fal- 
lacious ways  of  talking."  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Captious,  cross,  petulant,  fretful,  and  peev- 
ish, all  denote  an  irritable  and  disagreeable  temper 
and  manner.  A  captious  person  is  disposed  to  cavil 
and  find  fault,  and  be  offended  with  tritles  ;  an  insid- 
ious one,  to  entrap  or  insnare.  A  captious  or  peraerse 
disposition  ;  cross  look  ;  petulant  remark  ;  fretful  tem- 
per ;  peecish  child  j  insidious  enemy. 

cAP'TIoyS-LY,  arf.  In  a  captious  manner.  Locke. 

CAP'TIoyS-NESS,  n.     Quality  of  being  captious. 

tCAP-Tl'VANCE,  w.     Captivity.  Spenser. 

CAP'Tj-VATE,  v.  a.  [L.  captive,  captivatus  ;  It. 
cattivare ;  Sp.  cautivar ;  Fr.  captiver.^  [i.  cap- 
tivated ;  pp.  captivating,  captivated.] 

1.  To  make  captive  ;  to  take  prisoner. 

He  deserves  to  be  a  slave  that  is  content  to  have  the  liberty 
of  his  will  so  captivated.  King  Charles. 

2.  To  charm ;  to  fascinate ;  to  win. 

Wisdom  so  captivates  him  with  her  appearance,  that  he 
gives  himself  up  to  her.  Addison. 

Sya.  —  See  Charm. 

tcAP'Tl-VATE,  «.  Made  prisoner.  "  Sent  our 
sons  and  husbands  captivate."  Shak. 

cAp'TI-VAT-ING,  a.  Able  to  captivate  or  charm  ; 
fasciiiating  ;  as,  "  A  captivating  manner." 

cAP-TJ-VA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  taking  captive. 

Our  servitude  lies  in  the  captivation  of  our  understand- 
ing. Up.  Halt. 

CAP'T{VE,  n.  [L.  captivus  ;  It.  cattivo  ;  Sp.  cap- 
tivo ;  Fr.  capttf.'] 

1.  One  taken  in  war  ;  a  prisoner. 

That  forced  respect  a  captive  pays  to  his  conqueror.    Rogers. 

2.  One  charmed  by  excellence  or  by  beauty. 
To  take  captive,  to  subject  to  captivity  or  to  en- 
chantment. 

CAp'TI  VE,  a.     1.  Made  prisoner  ;  taken  by  force. 

'•  Cajitive  Grecians."  Shak. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  captive.    "  Captive  state." 

t  cAP'TJVE,  v.  a.    To  take  prisoner.       Spenser. 

CAP-TIV'l-TY,  n.     [L.  captivitas  ;  Tr.captivite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  captive ;  subjection 
to  enemies  by  the  fate  of  war. 

Those  carried  he  into  captivity  from  Jerusalem  to  Baby- 
Ion.  2  Kings  xxiv.  15. 

2.  Bondage  ;  slavery  ;  servitude. 

Led,  as  it  were,  with  a  kind  of  captiviti/  of  judgment./foo/ter. 

cAp'TOR,  n.    One  who  takes  a  prisoner  or  a  prize. 

II  cApt'URE  (kSptVur),  n.  [L.  captura ;  Fr.  cap- 
ture.'] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  by  force ;  seizure ;  as, 
"  The  capture  of  a  criminal." 

2.  The  thing  taken  ;  a  prize.  Johnson. 
Syn. — Capture  signifies  both  the  act  of  taking  and 

the  tiling  taken  ;  seizure,  the  act  of  taking  ;  prize,  the 
thing  taken.  —  A  capture  is  made  by  force  of  arms, 
or  by  a  military  force  ;  a  seizure,  by  direct  and  per- 
sonal violence  of  an  indiviiiual.  The  capture  of  a 
town  or  a  vessel ;  seizure  of  property  ;  a  ricji  prize. 

II  cApt'URE,  v.  a.  [i.  CAPTURED  ;  pp.  captur- 
ing, captured.]  To  take  by  force,  as  in  war  ; 
to  take,  as  a  prize.  "  Four  sail  of  the  line  were 
captured."  Todd. 

f  Cj3PUCCIO  {k^-pbt'cheo),  n.  [It.]  A  capouch, 
or  hood.  Spenser. 

t  CAPUCFIED  (ka-p6cht'),a.  [Fr.  capuce,  a  hood.] 
Covered  with  a  hood.  Browne. 

cAP-y-<,mtN'  (k5p-u-shen'),  M.  [L.  caput,  the 
head ;  Fr.  capuce,  or  capuchon,  a  hood ;  capu- 
cin,  capucine,  a  friar  or  nun  who  wears  a  cowl.] 

1.  A  Franciscan  friar  or  monk,  so  called 
from  his  hood,  or  cowl.  Harmar. 

2.  A  female  garment,  consisting  of  a  cloak 
and  hood.  Johnson. 

3.  A  pigeon  whose  head  is  covered  with  a  tuft 
of  feathers. 

CAP'U-CfJVE,  n.  [Fr.]  {Zo:;l.)  A  species  of 
monkey ;  the  hooded  ape ;  the  sagoo  or  sat.  Boag. 


cAp'U-LET,  n.  {Farriery.)  A  tumor  or  enlarea 
ment  on  the  point  of  a  horse's  hock.     Lou^r^ 

cAP'y-LiN,  n.    The  Mexican  cherry.         Ogilvie. 

CA'PUT,  n.-,^\.  cAp'i-ta.  [l..,  the  head.-]  In 
England,  the  council  of  a  university,  consistina 
of  the  vice-chancellor,  a  doctor  in  each  of  the 
faculties  of  divinity,  civil  law,  and  physic  and 
two  masters  of  arts.  Month.  Rev. 

CA'PUT-MdR'TU-iTM,  n.  [L.,  dead  head.] 
{Chem.)  A  phrase  used  to  express  the  residu- 
um, when  all  that  can  be  extracted  is  gone  ;  — 
originally  applied  to  the  burnt  residue'left  in  a 
still. 

CAR,  n.  [L.  carrus  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  carro  ;  Fr.  char; 
W.  car ;  Dut.  *r  Ger.  karre ;  Gael.  ^  Arm.  carrA 

1.  A  small  carriage  of  burden  ;  a  cart. 
When  a  lady  comes  in  a  coach  to  our  shops,  it  must  be 

followed  by  a  car  loaded  with  .  . .  money.  Sw(ft. 

2.  A  chariot  of  war  or  of  triumph. 

Like  captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car.  Shak. 

3.  A  carriage  or  vehicle  for  a  railroad. 

4.  {Astron.)  Charles's  Wain,  or  the  Bear. 
CAR,  or  CHAR,  in  the  names  of  places,  seem  to 

have  relation  to  the  British  caer,  a  city. Gibson 
CAR'A-BInE  [k5r'si-bin,  Ja.  R.;  kar'a-I.In,  K.; 
kir-bin',  S.  W.  P.],  n.  [It.  .Sf  Sp.  carabina  ;  Fr. 
carabine.]  A  fire-arm  used  by  cavalry  ;  a  pet- 
ronel ;  a  small  sort  of  fire-arm" between  a  pistol 
and  a  musket ;  —  written  also  carbine. 

«S=-"Dr.  Ash,  Bailey,  W.  Johnston,  Entick,  and 
Buchanan  accent  carabine  on  the  last  syllable,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Perry  on  the  first ;  while  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Buchanan,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Bai- 
ley accent  carbine  on  the  first ;  but  Mr.  Scott,  Entick, 
Perry,  and  Kenrick  more  properly  on  the  last.  The 
reason  is,  that  if  we  accent  carbine  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble, the  last  ought,  according  to  analogy,  to  have  the 
t  short;  but  as  the  i  is  always  long,  tlie  accent  ought 
to  be  on  the  last  syllable."   ffalker. 

CAR-A-BJ-NEER',w.  [Fr.  carabinier.]  A  sort  of 
light  horseman  ;  one  armed  with  a  carabine ;  — 
written  also  carbineer.  Chambers. 

cAr'A-BOID,  a.  [Gr.  K(ipa0o(,  a  kind  of  beetle, 
andfr^os,  form.]  Kelating  to  the  carabus.  Smart. 

CAR'4-Bbs,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ic«pa/3of.]  {Ent.) 
A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  belonging  to 
the  beetle  tribe.  Van  Der  lloeven. 

cAr-A-CA'RA,  71.  {Omith.)  The  naked-cheeked 
eagle.  Baird. 

cAr'ACK,  n.  [It.  caracca;  Sp.  caraca;  Fr.  ca- 
raque.]  A  large  Spanish  ship  ;  a  galleon.  Raleigh. 

cAR'A-cAL,n.  (Zool.)  An 
Asiatic  animal  resem- 
bling the  lynx.    Baird. 

CAr'A-COL,  w.  [Fr.] 
{Arch.)  A  staircase 
in  the  form  of  a  spiral 
curve.  Weale. 

cAr'A-COLE,  n.  [Fr.,  a 
wheeling  about.] 

1.  {Man.)  A  semicircular  motion,  half- wheel, 
or  oblique  tread  of  a  horse.         Farrier's  Diet. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  spiral  staircase.  Ogilvie. 

cAr' A-COLE,  V.  71.  To  move  in  caracoles.  Johnson. 

cAr'A-CO-LY,  71.  An  alloy  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  for  inferior  jewellery.  Buchanan. 


cAr'ACT,  71.    Same  as  Carat. 


Herbert. 


cAr'A-DOC,  a.  {Geol.)  Noting  the  uppermost 
of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  lower  Silurian 
strata.  Murchison. 

CAr  'AFE,  n.     [Fr.]    A  kind  of  bottle  for  water 


or  wine ;  a  decanter. 


Sma7-t. 


CAR'A-(?t;-NTNE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  mucilage  ob- 
tained from  the  caragheen-moss.  Ogilvie, 

CAR'A-GHEEN-MOSS,  71.  {Bot.)  The  Irish  moss, 
a  species  of  alga: ;   Chondrus  crispus.        Gray. 

cAR'A-MEL,  >t.  [Fr.]  Sugar  partially  burnt;  — 
used  for  imparting  a  brown  tint  to  brandies  and 
other  spirituous  liquors.  —  See  Cauomel. 

CA-RAN'NA,«.  [Sp.  cwrnna.]  An  aromatic  resin 
brought  from  South  America.  Brande. 

CA'RANX,  n.  [Fr.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  mackerel  family  ;  —  commonly  called  bas- 
tard mackerel.  Brande. 
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CARAPACE 


2oa 


CABDIA 


cAR-Jl-PACF.',n.  [Fr.]  A  thick,  solid,  and  firm 
kIuA  which  covers  some  reptiles,  as  the  turtle, 
Crustacea  &c.  Crahb. 

cAr'A-I'o,  n.  {Ich.)  An  American  fresh-water 
ti.shj  about  a  foot  in  length.  Ogilvie. 

CA-RAs'SOW,  n.  {Ornith.)  An  American  bird 
of  the  pheasant  kind.  Ogilvie. 

cAk'AT,  n.  [Gr,  Kipdnov,  the  fruit  of  the  locust- 
tree',  and  a  weight ;  Ar.  kirat,  a  weight ;  It.  ca- 
ratto  ;  Fr.  carat. —  Bruce  says,  "  The  fruit  of 
the  tree  called  kuara  is  a  red  bean,  which  seems 
to  hare  been  in  the  earliest  ages  used  fur  a 
weight  of  gold.     This  bean  is  called  carat."] 

ll  A  weight  of  four  grains,  with  which  dia- 
monds are  weighed.  Brande. 
2.  A  word  employed  to  note  the  proportion 
of  pure  gold  in  a  mass  of  metal ;  thus,  —  an 
ounce  of  gold  is  divided  into  24  carats,  and  gold 
of  22  carats  fine  is  gold  of  which  22  parts,  out 
of  24,  are  pure ;  the  other  2  parts  being  silver, 
copper,  or  other  metal.                             Brande. 

C.\-rAu'NA,  n.    Caranna. —  See  Cakaxna. 

cAU-A-VAN'  (112)  [kar-?-van',  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.  n.  C. ;  karV-vSn,  *'.  E.  K.  IK6.],  n.  [Pers. 
c&rvun,  a  trader  ;  Pers.  Sg  Ar.  caravan ;  Sp.  ca- 
ravana ;  Fr.  caravane.] 

1.  A  company  or  troop  of  merchants  or  pil- 
grims, as  they  travel  in  the  East,  banded  to- 
gether for  greater  security  in  passing  deserts. 

2.  A  large  carriage  for  carrying  beasts  or 
other  heavy  burdens.    A  travelling  menagerie. 

cAK-A-VAN-EER',  n.  One  who  leads  the  camels, 
&C.,  of  a  caravan.  Ash. 

<AR-A-VAn'SA-RY,  n.  A  kind  of  inn,  or  large 
public  house,  in  the  East,  for  lodging  caravans 
or  travellers  in  the  desert,  &c. ; — written  also 
caravansera.  Pope. 

cAr'A-VEL,  n.  [It.caravella;  Sp.carabela;FT. 
caravelle.] 

1.  A  light  old-fashioned  ship,  formerly  used 
in  Spain  and  Portujijal.  Robertson. 

2.  A  French  herrmg-vessel.  Falconer. 
aS'  Written  also  Cakv£I<. 

cJIr-^-  VEL  'LJi,  n.  [It.  caravella,  a  small  ship.] 
A  'Turkish  frigate  carrying  40  guns.      Ec.  liev. 

CAr'A-WAY,  w.  [The  botanical  name  carum  is 
from  <?«;-ja.  Dunglison. — See  Carum.  "Cor- 
rupted from  Celt,  garwin,  seeds  that  produce 
the  expulsion  of  wind."  Cleland.  —  Gael,  carb- 
kaidh.) 

1.  (Dot.)  A  deciduous  herbaceous  plant ; 
Carum  cariii.  Loudon. 

2.  The  aromatic  or  spicy  seed  of  the  Carum 
cami;  —  much  used  by  confectioners  and  as  a 
carminative  in  medicine.  P.  Cyc. 

cAr'A.WAY-C6m'FJT,  n.  A  sweetmeat  con- 
taining caraway.  Goldsmith. 

CAR-BAJf'ZA,  n.  [Sp.]  A  large  kind  of  pea 
raised  in  Spain,  South  America,  &c.,  and  used 
for  food.  Merle. 

CAR-BAz'O-TATR,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of 
carbazotic  acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 

CAR-BA-Z6t'IC,  a.  [From  carbon,  azote,  and  ic, 
the  chemical  termination  noting  acid  compounds 
which  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  oxygen.] 
[Chem.)  Noting  a  crystallizable  acid  and  bitter 
substance  composed  of  carbon,  azote,  and  oxy- 
gen, obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
indigo  and  some  other  vegetable  and  animal 
substances.  Brande. 

CAR'BINE,  or  CAR-BINE'  [kar'hln,  S.  E.  F.  Sm. ; 
kttr-hin',  IT.  P.],  n.  A  small  fire-arm  used  by 
cavalry.  —  See  CAUAniNE.  Richardson. 

CAR-BIN-EER',  n.    See  Carabineer. 

CJiR  'BO,  n.  [L.  carbo,  charcoal.]  (Oryiith.)  A 
species  of  water-fowl ;  the  cormorant ;  Phala- 
crocorax  carbo.  AuttaU. 

CAR 'BOX,  n.  [L.  carbo  ;  It.  carbone ;  Sp.  carbon ; 
tr.  rharbon.']  (Chem.)  A  non-metallic  ele- 
mentary solid  hody,  which  is  widclv  diffused 
throughout  nature,  being  found  in  all' vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  and  forming  the  princi- 
pal element  of  the  various  kinds  of  mineral 
coal.  It  is  the  pure  combustible  base  of  char- 
coal.    The  diamond  is  pure  carbon  in  a  crys- 


tallized form.    Graphite,  or  black  lead,  is  car- 
bon with  a  trace  of  iron.  Iloejf'er. 

CAR-Bg-NA'CEOI;8  (kttr-lip-nft'uhui),  o.  Relating 
to,  or  containing,  carbon.  '  Kirwan. 

tCAR'BQ-NADE, ».  SameasCARiioNADO.  Smart. 

tCAR-BQ-NA'DO,  n.  [L.  carbo,  charcoal;  Sp. 
carbonada  ;  Fr.  carbotmade.]  Meat  cut  across 
to  be  broiled  upon  the  coals.  S/iak. 

t  CAR-BQ-NA'dO,  V.  a.    To  cut  or  hack.       Shak. 

CAR-BO-JVA'Rl,  n.  pi.  [It.,  colliers.]  The  name 
of  a  secret  political  society  of  radical  reformers 
in  Italy.  Ency. 

CAR'BQN-ATE,  n.      {Chem.)   A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  carbonic  acid  with  a  base.  Brande. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  sinolling  salts. 

CAR'BO-NAT-pU,  a.  Containing  carbonic  acid 
gas.     "  Carbonated  springs."  Lyell. 

CAR-BON'JC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of, 
carbon. 

Com  contain!  more  of  the  carbonic  principle  than  gruac*. 

Kirtcan. 

CAR-BON'jC-iig'lD,  n.  An  acid  composed  of 
one  equivalent  of  carbon  and  two  equivalents 
of  oxygen.  When  uncombincd,  it  exists  in  the 
form  of  a  gas,  but  may  be  reduced  to  a  liquid 
under  a  pressure  of  thirty-six  atmospheres,  and 
even  to  a  solid  form,  like  snow,  by  the  intense 
cold  consequent  on  the  rapidity  of  its  evapo- 
ration from  the  liquid  state.  It  is  a  constant 
product  of  combustion  and  of  respiration,  and, 
when  unmixed  with  atmospheric  air,  extin- 
guishes flame  and  suttbcates  animals.  From 
this  circumstance  miners  call  it  choke-datnp. 
It  was  formerly  also  called  ^\red  air,  mephitic 
air,  and  mephitic  gas.  Brande. 

CAR-BdxN;iC-6X'|DE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of 
one  equivalent  of  carbon  and  one  of  oxygon'.  It 
burns  with  a  pale-blue  flame,  as  in  the  combus- 
tion of  charcoal,  anthracite  coal,  &c.,  and  when 
respired  is  quickly  fatal  to  animal  life.  Turner. 

CAR-BO-NlF'?R-OUS,  a.  [L.  carbo,  coal,  and 
foro,  to  bear.]     Containing  carbon  or  coal. 

Carboniferous  group,  (Oeol.)  a  group  of  secondary 
strata,  couiprising  tlireo  divisions  :  tlie  cual  measures, 
millstone  grit,  and  mountain  limestone.  Lyell. 

CAR-BON-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  carboniz- 
ing ;  the  process  of  changing  into  carbon.  Ure. 

CAR'BON-IZE,  V.  a.  [i.  carbonized  ;  pp.  car- 
noNiziNG,  CARBONIZEU.]  To  convert  into  car- 
bon by  partial  burning,  without  access  of  air,  or 
by  the  action  of  acids.  Loudon. 

CAR'BO-NO-HY'DROIJS,  a.  [Eng.  carbon,  and 
Gr.  (irtuo,  water.]  {Chem.)  Composed  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  Ure. 

CAR'BO-Si;L'PHy-R6T,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  bi-sulphuret  of  carbon  (also  called  sulphide  of 
carbon  and  sulpho-carbonic  acid)  and  a  base  ; 
as,  "  Carbo-sulphuret  of  potassium."      Ogilvie. 

CAR'BOY,  n.  A  large,  globular  bottle  of  green 
glass  protected  by  basket-work.  Brande. 

CAR'BfJN-CLE   (kar'biingk-kl),  n.     [L.  carbuncu- 
f  lus,  a  little  coal ;  Sp.  carbunclo ;  Fr.  carboncle.] 

1.  An  ancient  name  of  a  gem  or  precious 
stone  of  a  deep  red  color,  supposed  to  be  the 
precious  garnet. 

It  is  believed  that  a  cnrhimcle  does  shine  in  the  darlc  lilce  a 
burning  coal:  from  whence  it  hath  it*  name.  H'iHitut. 

2.  (Med.)  A  hard,  round,  inflammatory  tumor 
which  discharges  a  fetid  matter,  di  tiering  from 
the  common  boil  in  having  no  central  core ;  a 
malignant  boil ;  a  species  of  anthrax.  Ihinglison. 

CAR'BfJN-CLED  (kar'hOngk-kld),  a.     1.  Set  with 

the  gems  called  carbuncles.  Shak. 

2.  (Med.)  Afflicted  with  carbuncles.  Johnson. 


CAR-BU^f'CU-LAR,   a. 
iBamed. 


Like   a  carbuncle ;    in- 
Johnson. 


CAR-BUN-Cr-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  cnrbunculatio.] 
The  blasting  of  young  buds  of  trees  by  exces- 
sive heat  or  cold.  Harris. 

CAR'BU-RET,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  car- 
bon and  a  base.     "  Carburet  of  iron."    Turner. 

CAR'Bl-RftT-TgD,  a.  Combined  with,  or  contain- 
ing, carbon.    "  Carbtiretted  hydrogen."  Brande. 


Carburtllfd  kfdrofen,  iCkrm.)  a  name  spnlinl  w> 
eoin|Kiiind«  of  rarliun  and  tiydrofvn,  Mtine  iif  wliicli 
aro  jowMiiiK,  an  ml  ■!«*,  coal  tarn,  ul«flant  Kan;  aoiiM 
■re  lii|Uiil,  an  iia|ihllu  and  uil  uf  lurpeiitine  }  and  ulliera 
are  aolid,  aa  caoutchouc.  l/rt. 

CJiR  'CJf-J6u,  n.  [Fr.]  (Zonl.)  A  species  of  lynx 
found  in  Canaoa  and  other  parts  of  North 
America.  Bottle. 

CAK'CA-NfcT,  n.  [Fr.  carcan."]  A  chain  or  col- 
lar of  jewels  J  a  necklace  or  bracelet.         Shak. 

t  CAH'CASE,  n.    A  dead  body ;  a  carcass.   BibU. 

CAR'CASS,  n.  1.  [Low  L.  carcasium  ;  It.  car- 
cassa ;  Fr.  carcasae.']  A  dead  body  of  any  ani- 
mal ;  a  corpse. 

Now  icallfred  Ilea 
With  raretuMu  and  amis  the  ensanguined  -teld.     Jfi/zon. 

2.  The  body,  ludicrously  or  in  contempt. 
"  Distress  of  carcass  or  of  fortune."  L' Estrange. 

3.  The  decayed  remains  of  any  thing;  ruins. 

A  rotten  carcam  of  a  Ixiat,  not  rigfrcd.  .Skak. 

4.  The  framework  or  main  parts  of  any  thing 
before  completion,  as  of  a  house. 

5.  [It.  carcussa  ;  Sp.  curcax,  earcasa.]  (Mil.) 
A  hollow  case  formed  of  ribs  of  iron  covercid 
with  cloth.  When  filled  with  combustibles,  it  is 
projected  into  a  besieged  place,  in  order  to  set 
the  buildings  on  fire.  CampbeU. 

Syn.  —  Sec  Body. 
tCAR'tp-LA^E,  n.    (Law.)  Prison  fees.  Bailey. 
CAR'Cf-RAL.  a.     [L.  career,  a  prison.]     Belong- 
ing to  a  prison,  or  to  imprisonment,   [it.]  aPox. 

CAR'CfR-lST,  n.  A  keeper  of  a  prison.  S.  Smith. 

CAR-CI-J^'b  'AM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kaptin^a  ;  «af- 
Kiyvf,  a  crab.  —  See  Caxceh.]  (Med.)  A  can- 
cerous tumor ;  a  cancer.  Dunglison. 

CAR-CI-NOM'A-TOfJS  [kar-8?-n6m'»-tQ»,  P.  K. 
Sm.  Ash;  kHr-s^-nfi'my-iiij,  Ja.  fVb.],  a.  (.Med.) 
Cancerous.  Dunglison. 

CARD,  n.  [Gr.  x^'^t  a  sheet  of  paper  ;  L. 
charta,  a  writing ;  It.  A  Sp.  carta ;  Ft.  carte.— 
Dut.  kaart ;  Ger.  karte^ 

1.  A  small  square  of  pasteboard  which  may 
contain  written  or  printed  matter  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  business,  civility,  or  playing  at 
games. 

As  to  eardt  and  dice,  I  think  the  safest  and  best  way  ia 
never  to  learn  to  play  upon  them,  and  so  be  ineapaciutcd  for 
those  dangerous  temputiuns  and  encroaching  wasters  of 
time.  LockK. 

2.  A  paper  marked  with  the  points  of  the 
compass. 


On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  aail. 
Reason  the  ranJ,  but  passion  is  the  gale. 


Popt. 


3.  A  published  billet  or  notice,  making 
statement,  explanation,  or  acknowledgments 
for  some  marked  favor. 
CARD,  n.  [It.  cardo,  a  thistle  or  card ;  Fr.  card*. 
—  Dut.  kaard;  Dan.  karde.]  pL  An  instru- 
ment for  combing  wool  or  flax,  made  of  bent 
wires  inserted  in  leather  fastened  to  wood.  Ire. 

CARD,  r.  a.   [i.  CARDED  ;  pp.  carding,  carded] 

1.  To  comb  as  wool  or  flax  ;  to  clear  by  (Ktmb- 
ing. 

2.  t  To  clear,  as  if  by  combing. 

It  is  necessary  that  this  l>ook  t>e  eanlrd  and  parved  of  cer- 
tain base  things.  Sktlton,  TVtua.  lto»  (j^lt. 

3.  +  To  mingle  together. 

It  is  an  excellent  drink,  to  be  drunk  either  alone  ormrWn/ 
with  some  other  beer.  Jianm. 

CARD,  r.  n.    To  game  ;  to  use  cards.        Dryden. 

CAR'D.A-MINE,  n.  [Gr.  xapinitivn;  Ij. cardamina."] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  lady's-smock.  Loudon. 

CAR'DA-M0.M,  n.  (Bot.)  The  aromatic  seed  of 
the  Alpiuia  cardaniomum,  imported  from  Ben- 
gal. Its  chief  use  is  in  medicine,  especially  in 
combination  with  cathartics  and  bitters.  Brande. 

CJiR-D.I-.MO'MrM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  cao^/fw^af.] 
Cardamom.  —  See  Cardamom.  Chamben. 

CARD'-BU.\RD,  n.  A  stiff  pasteboard.  Simmond*. 

CARD'f:R,  N.     1.  One  who  cards  wool.  .Shak. 

2.  One  who  plays  at   cards ;    a  card-iilayer. 

"  Coggers,  carders,  dicers."  It'attom. 

CAR'D|-.A,  n.  [Gr.  KnpHa,  the  heart,  or  the  en- 
trance to  the  stomach.]  (.4nat.)  The  superior 
orifice  of  the  stomach  where  it  joins  the  asoph- 
agus :  —  also  the  heart.  JJtmgHson. 
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CAB'DI-AC,  a.  [Gr.  Acap(5ta(t(5f ;  KapSla,  the  heart; 
L.  cardiacus ;    It.  <Sr  Sp.  cardiaco ;    Fr.  cardi- 

1.  Belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  the  heart. 
"  The  cardiac  veins."  Dunglison. 

2.  Relating  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stom- 
ach.    "  The  cardiac  orifice."  Dunglison. 

3.  Cordial;  invigorating;  strengthening. 
"  The  stomachic,  cardiac  qualities  of  this  foun- 
tain." Bp.  Berkeley. 

CAR'Dt-Ac,  n,    (Med.)  A  cordial.        Dunglison. 

CAR-DI'A-CAL  [k?ir-dl'?-k»l,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.; 
kar'de-st-kai,  Sm.  Wb."],  a.  Invigorating; 
strengthening  ;  cordial ;  cardiac.  More. 

CAB-DI'A-cp,  n.  [Gr.  Ka^hia,  the  heart.]  {Min.) 
A.  heart-shaped,  precious  stone.  Crabb. 

CAR-D|-A'CEAN  (-shjn),  n.  {Zojl.)  A  species 
of  the  moUiisks.-  Smart. 

CAR'D!-AC-WHEEL,  n.  A  cam-wheel  having 
the  form  of  a  heart ;  the  heart- wheel.     Ogilvie. 

CAR-Dj-AG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Kapiia,  the  heart, 
and  ypiiipi^,  to  describe.]  {Med.)  An  anatomi- 
cal description  of  the  heart.  Dimglison. 

CAR-DI-.\L  ^l-A,  }  fi.       [Gr.    Kaphiilyia  ;     KapRia, 

CAR'D1-AL-^V,     >  the  heart,  and  aXyoi,  pain.] 

(Med.)  An  uneasy  sensation  or  burning  pain  in 

the  stomach  ;  the  heartburn.  Dunglison. 

CAR'D|-NAL,  a.  [L.  cardinalis ;  cardo,  a  hinge  ; 
It*  cardlnafe  ;  Fr.  cardinal.  —  Clelatid  gives 
Celt,  caer,  or  car,  a  town,  and  dean-al,  a  head- 
deacon,  i.  e.  the  town  arch-deacon.]  Principal ; 
chief.  "  His  cardinal  perfection  was  indus- 
try." Clarendon. 
Cardinal  virtues,  the  four  virtues,  prudence,  tetn- 
perajjcc,  justice,  and  fortitude. — Cardinal  points,  east, 
west,  north,  and  south. — Cardinal  sia-ns,  the  signs  at 
the  four  quarters  of  the  year,  viz. :  Aries,  Libra,  Can- 
cer, and  Capricorn  ;  or  tlie  two  equinoxes  and  two 
solstices. —  Cardinal  numbers,  one,  two,  &c.,  in  dis- 
tinction from  tlie  ordinal  numbers,  first,  second,  &c.  — 
Cardinal  patron,  the  prime  minister  of  the  pope.  Brande. 

CAR'Dl-NAL,  n.  1.  A  dignitary  of  the  Catholic 
church,  next  in  rank  to  the  pope.  The  cardi- 
nals have  the  title  of  "  eminence,"  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  scarlet  hat,  and  a  short  purple 
mantle.  They  are  the  electors  of  the  pope, 
who  is  chosen  from  among  them,  and  they  form 
his  council,  which  consists  of  seventy  members, 
of  whom  six  are  bishops,  fifty  presbyters,  and 
fourteen  deacons. 

2.  A  woman's  short  cloak  or  cape  ;  — prob- 
ably so  called  from  having  been  originally  red, 
like  a  cardinal's.  Cotgrave. 

CAR'Dl-NAL-ATE,  n.  The  office  of  cardinal ;  car- 
dinalship.  "  An  old  friend  of  his  was  advanced 
to  a  cardinalate."  L'Estrange. 

CAR'DI-NAL-BIRD,  n.  (Omifh.)  A  North  Amer- 
ican bird  with  a  fine  red  plumage  and  a  crest  on 
the  head ;  Fringilla  cardinalis.  Its  song  re- 
sembles that  of  "the  nightingale,  and  hence  one 
of  its  names  is  Virginian  nightingale.    Ntittall. 

CAR'DI-NAL-FLOV^'PR,  w.  (Bot.)  An  ornament- 
al, deciduous,  herbaceous  plant,  bearing  bright 
scarlet  flowers ;  Lobelia  cardinalis.        Loudon. 

CAR'ni-N  AL-GROS'BEAK,  n.  The  cardinal-bird ; 

Loxia  cardinalis.  Ogilvie. 

CAR'DI-NAL-IZE,  v.  a.    To  make  a  cardinal  of. 

'*  He  [the  pope]  hath  cardinalized  divers." 

Sheldon. 
CAR'Dl-NAL-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  cardinal; 

cardinalate.  Bp.  Hall. 

CAR1)'(NG,  n.  ,1.  The  act  of  using  cards,  or  of 

combing,  as  wool  or  flax.  Ure. 

2.  Act  of  playing  with  cards. 

Vnrdinu  aixl  ilii-ing  have  a  sort  of  pood  fellows  in  their 
company,  as  blind  Fortune,  stumbling  Chance,  &c.  Ascham. 

CARD'ING,  J),  a.     That  cards  ;  combing. 

Cardin<r  machine,  a  machine  for  combini;,  dressing, 
and  breaking  wool  or  cotton.  It  consists  of  cylin- 
ders thick  set  with  teeth.  Crai^. 

CAR-Dl-OG'RA-PHY,  M.  [Gr.  KapRla,  the  heart, 
and  yo'i'i/io),  to  describe.]  (Anat.)  A  description 
of  the  heart;  cardiagraphy.  Craig. 

CAR'Dl-olD,  n.  [Gr.  Kap^ia,  the  heart,  and  el^oi, 
form.]  {Geom.)  A  curve,  so  named  from  its 
form,  which  resembles  a  heart.  Hutton. 


CAR-DI-Cl'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  xapSla,  the  heart,  and 
XSyos,  a  discourse.]  {Anat.)  A  discourse  or 
treatise  on  the  heart.  Craig. 

CAR-Dl-O-SPER'MUM,  n.  [Gr.  KapSla,  the  heart, 
and  a-aipiia,  seed.]  {Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants  ; 
the  heart-seed,  or  heart- pea.  Ogilvie. 

CAR-Dl'TlS,  n.  [Gr.  KapSia,  the  heart.]  {Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  heart.  Brande. 

CAR  'DJ-  iJM,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  bivalve  sea- 
shells  ;  the  cockle.  Woodward. 

CARD'-MAK-?R,  n.    A  maker  of  cards.       Shak. 

CARD'MAK-lNG-MA-CHiNE',  n.  A  machine  for 
making  factory  cards.  Boag, 

CARD'— mATCH,  n.  A  match  made  by  dipping 
pieces  of  card  in  melted  sulphur.  Addison. 

CAR-d66n',  n.  [L.  carduus ;  Sp.  cardo.]  {Bot.) 
A  plant  resembling  the  artichoke  ;  —  used  for 
soups  and  salads ;  Cynara  cardunculus.  Loudon. 

C  ARD'— PAR-TY,  n.  A  party  where  cards  are  played. 

CARD'-PLAY-eR,  n.     One  who  plays  cards. 

CARD'— rAck,  n.  A  frame  or  receptacle  for  visit- 
ing or  business  cards.  '       Simmonds. 

CARD'-TA-BLE,  n.    1.  A  table  for  playing  cards. 
2.  A  table  having  folding  leaves 

CAR-DU-E'LIS,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  passe- 
rine birds,  of  the  finch  tribe.  Brande. 

C^R  ' DU-  t/S-BP:JV-E-DlC' TUS,n.  [L.]  An  herb  ; 
the  blessed  thistle.  Shak. 

cAre,  n.  [L.  cwra.— Goth,  car,  cara,  or  kara  ;  Ir. 
car;  W.  cUr.  —  A.  S.  care,  or  caru.'] 

1.  Perturbation  of  mind ;  concern ;  anxiety  ; 
solicitude. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye; 

And  where  Care  lodges.  Sleep  will  never  he.  Shak. 

2.  Caution  ;  heed  ;  attention  ;  as,  "  To  take 
cai'c  "  ;  "  To  have  a  care." 

3.  Charge ;  regard. 

We  believe  there  is  a  God  who  takes  care  of  us.   Tillotmn. 

4.  The  object  of  solicitude  or  care. 

Your  safety,  more  than  mine,  was  then  my  care.  Dryden, 
Syn.  —  Every  duty  that  is  to  be  performed  requires 
care ;  for  care  is  inseparable  from  the  business  of  life.  — 
Care  is  less  than  solicitude ;  solicitude  and  concern  less 
than  anxiety.  Care  respects  the  present,  past,  and 
future  ;  solicitude  and  concern  the  present  and  future  ; 
anxiety,  the  future.  We  are  careful  about  the  means  ; 
solicitous  and  anxious  about  the  end.  Solicitude  and 
concern  for  what  is  in  danger  ;  anxious  for  what  is  in 
great  danger.  Care  for  business  ;  care  for  the  flock  ; 
regard  for  welfare  ;  charge  of  youth  ;  management  of 
business  ;  caution  against  danger.  Take  care ;  give 
heed ;  pay  attention  ;  use  caution. 

cAre,  v.  n.     [i.  CARED ;  pp.  caring,  cared.] 

1.  To  be  anxious ;  to  be  solicitous  ;  to  feel 
concerned  or  inl^erested.  "  Care  no  more  to 
clothe  and  eat."  Shak. 

Dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister  hath  left  me  to  serve 
alone  ?  Luke  x.  40. 

2.  To  be  inclined  ;  to  be  disposed. 

Not  caring  to  observe  the  wind.  Waller. 

3.  To  have  regard,  interest,  or  concern. 

You  dote  on  her  that  cares  not  for  your  love.        Shak. 

cArE'-CRAZED  (-krazd),  a.  Broken  with  care. 
"  A  care-crazed  mother."  Shak. 

tcAR'pCT,  w.  A  mark;  a  charm. — See  Char- 
act.  Dugdale. 

cAre'-D5-FY'ING,  a.  Bidding  defiance  to  care. 
"That  care-defying  sonnet."  Shenstone. 

cAre'-5-LUD'ING,  a.   Avoiding  care.  Thomson. 

CA-REEN',  v.  a.  [L.  carina,  a  keel ;  It.  carenare  ; 
Sp.  carenar ;  Fr.  carener.]  [i.  careened  ;  pp. 
careening,  careened.]  (Yaut.)  To  lay  on 
one  side,  as  a  vessel,  in  order  to  calk  and  re- 
pair the  other  side.  Chambers. 

CA-REEN',  V.  n.  {Naut.)  To  incline  to  one  side 
under  a  press  of  sail.  Johnson. 

CA-REEN'A^E,  n.  1.  {Naut.)  A  place  in  which 
to  careen  a  ship. 

2.  Expense  of  careening.  Col.  Reid. 

CA-REEN'jNG,  n.  {Naut.)  The  act  of  laying  a 
vessel  on  one  side,  for  repairing  it.   Mar.  Diet. 

CA-REER',  «..  [It.  carriera;  Sp.  carrera;  Port. 
carreira ;  Fr.  carriiTe.] 


1.  The  ground  on  which  a  race  is  run  ;  race- 
course. 

They  had  run  themselves  too  far  out  of  breath  to  go  back 
again  the  same  career.  Sidnep. 

2.  A  race  ;  a  course. 

When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career.       Shak, 

3.  Course  of  action  ;  procedure. 

Continue  and  proceed  in  honor's  fair  career.       Dryden. 

4.  {Falconry.)  The  flight  of  a  hawk.     Crabb. 
Syn.  — See  Race. 

CA-REER',  V.  n.    To  run  or  move  rapidly. 

The  wheels 
Of  beryl,  and  careering  fires  between.  Milton. 

cARE'FtyL,  a.     [A.  S.  carfull.] 

1.  Full  of  care  ;  anxious ;  solicitous. 

Martha,  thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things. 

Luke  X.  41. 

2.  Having  regard  to  what  will  be  needed; 
provident. 

Thou  hast  been  earful  for  us  with  all  this  care.  2  Kings  iv.  13. 

3.  Watchful ;  cautious ;  circumspect. 

It  concerns  us  to  be  careful  of  our  conversation.  Jiay. 

4.  Attended  with  care ;  exposed  to  trouble. 

By  him  that  raised  me  to  this  careful  height.  Shak. 
Syn — Careful  to  avoid  mistakes  ;  cautious  to  avoid 
dangers  ;  provident  in  preparing  for  future  exigencies  ; 
watchful  or  vigilant  to  discover  and  guard  against 
danger  or  an  enemy  ;  heedful  of  advice  ;  attentive  to 
business.  —  See  Cake,  Cautious. 

cArE'FUL-LY,  ad.     1.   In  a  manner  that  shows 

care  or  anxiety.     "Envy,  how  carefully  does  it 

look !  "  Collier. 

2.  Heedfully  ;    providentially  ;    watchfully  ; 

vigilantly  ;  attentively. 

You  come  most  carefully  upon  your  hour.  Shak. 

cArE'FUL-N^SS,  n.  [A.  S.  carfubiys.]  The 
state  of  being  careful;  vigilance';  heedfulness; 
attention ;  caution.  Knolles. 

cAre'-KIlL-ING,  a.  Putting  an  end  to  care; 
dispelling  anxiety.  Moore. 

cArE'L^SS,  a.     [care  and  less ;  A.  S.  carleas.] 

1.  Having  no  care  ;  heedless ;  negligent ;  un- 
concerned; unmindful;  unthinking;  thought- 
less ;  listless  ;  remiss ;  inattentive. 

A  woman,  the  more  curious  she  Is  about  her  face,  is  com- 
monly the  more  careless  about  her  house.  JS.  Jonson. 

2.  Unattended  with  care  ;  undisturbed.  "Care- 
less solitude."  Thomson. 

3.  Unheeded ;  unconsidered. 

The  freedom  of  saying  many  careless  things.  Pope. 

4.  Having  an  appearance  of  negligence ;  art- 
less. 

One  evening,  as  he  framed  the  careless  rhyme.    Beattie. 

Syn.  — See  Cursory,  Indolent,  Negligent. 

cAre'L?SS-LY,  ad.    Heedlessly  ;  negligently. 

cArE'L5;sS-N£SS,  n.  [A.  S.  carleasnes.]  The 
state  of  being  careless.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Inadvertence,  Negligence. 

fcA'RipN-CY,  n.  [L.  careo,  to  want;  carens, 
wanting.]  "  Want ;  lack.  Bp.  Richardson. 

fCA-RENE',  n.  [Low  L.  carena.']  A  fast  of 
forty  days  on  bread  and  water.         Richardson. 

fcAR'fiN-TANE,  n.  [Fr.  quaratitaine,  the  num- 
ber of  forty.]  A  papal  indulgence  multiplying 
the  remission  of  penance  by  forties.  —  See 
Quarantine.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CA-RESS',  V.  a.  [Gr.  Karappi^w,  to  fondle ;  It. 
carezzare ;  Fr.  caresser.}  [i.  caressed  ;  pp.  ca- 
ressing, caressed.]  To  treat  with  fondness ; 
to  embrace  with  aff"ection  ;  to  fondle  ;  to  hug. 

CA-RESS',  n.  An  act  of  endearment;  an  em- 
brace.    "  Conjugal  caresses."  Milton. 

CA-RESS'jNG,  n.  The  act  of  treating  with  en- 
dearment. 

CA-RESS'ING,  p.  a.  Treating  with  kind  and 
ifriendly  attentions  ;  as,  "  A  caressing  manner." 

CA-RESS'JNG-LY,  ad.    In  a  caressing  manner. 

CA'R^T,  n.  [L.  caret,  it  is  wanting ;  from  careo, 
to  want.]  A  mark  thus  [  ^  ]  which  denotes 
that  something  which  is  interlined  has  been 
omitted  in  writing. 

cArE'-TUNED  (kAr'tfind),  a.  Tuned  by  care; 
mournful.     "  My  care-tuned  tongue."        Shak. 
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cArE  WflRN,  o.  Worn  or  vexed  with  care.  Smart. 
cAbE'-w6und-5D,  a.  Wounded  with  care.  Mat/. 

cJ'Hf.X,  n.  [L..  a  rush.]  {Dot.)  A  genus  of 
plants  ;  the  sedge.  •'  •  f^V' 

tCAR'GA-SQN,  n.  [Fr.  rnrffaison.]  A  cargo. 
'•  A  cargason  valued  at  £80,000."  Howell. 

CAR'Gf),  «. ;  pi.  CAR'ooE?.  [It.  carico,  a  load  ; 
Sp.  cargo ;  Old  Fr.  carque  ;  Fr.  cargaiaon ;  W. 
caro.]  The  lading  of  a  ship  or  merchant-ves- 
eel';  goods,  merchandise,  or  wares  conveyed  in 
a  ship  ;  freight ;  load ;  burden  ;  lading. 

And  rii'hly  froiRlitcd  bring  our  cargo  home.     ChwrchiU. 
Byn,  — See  Freight. 

CAR'g66sE,  n.  (Omith.)  A  fowl  belonging  to 
the  order  Anseres  and  family  Colymbidee ;  — 
called  also  the  crested  direr.  Gray. 

CA'Rl-AT-fD,  a.  Affected  or  injured  by  caries  ; 
carious.  Berdmore. 

cAR-1-At'|-DE§,  n.  pi.    See  Caryatides. 

CAR'IB,  n.  (Geog.)  A  savage  native  of  Guiana.  CI. 

CAR-IB-BE'AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  a  cluster  of 
the  SVest-Indian  Islands,  or  to  the  adjacent  sea. 

cJIr  'i-b6u,  n.  [Fr.l  (Zo/il.)  A  species  of  Arctic 
reindeer  ;  Cervtts  faratidus.  Fischer. 

cAR'I-CA,  n.     [L.,  a  dry  Jig.]     (Bot.) 

1.  The  tree  which  produces  the  common  fig ; 
Ficus  carica;  —  so  named  because  originally 
supposed  to  be  from  Caria,  in  Asia.        Loudon. 

2.  A  genus  of  plants  including  the  papaw,  or 
papaya.  Loudon. 

cAr'1-CA-TURE   [kar-?-k{i-tar',  /.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 

kar-9-kV-cliar',  Tk.  ;  k5r'?-k9-tar,  Wb.],  n.  [It. 
caricatura ;  caricare,  to  load  or  charge ;  Fr. 
caricature.]  A  painting,  representation,  or  de- 
scription, so  overcharged  as  to  be  ridiculous, 
yet  retaining  a  resemblance ;  —  originally  writ- 
ten, after  the  Italian,  caricatura.  Bp.  Home. 
Let  not  this  be  thought  exaggerated,  or  a  caricature  of 
Cowley.  Warton. 

CAR-1-CA-TURE',  V.  a.  [i.  CARICATURED  ;  pp. 
CARiCATiKiNO,  CARICATURED.]  To  represent 
by  caricature ;  to  ridicule  ;  to  burlesque. 

He  could  <lr«w  an  ill  fiicc,  or  caricature  a  good  one.  with  a 
mutcrly  hand.  Lyttleion. 

CAR-I-CA-TO'rist,  n.  One  who  caricatures.  "  A 
professed  caricattirist."  Malone. 

cAR-I-cOg'RA-PHY,  n.  [L.  earex,  a  rush,  and  Gr. 
y^iliii),  to  describe.]  A  description  of  sedges  or 
grasses.  Joum.  Science. 

CAR'1-COO.S,  a.  [L.  carica,  a  dry  fig.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  fig.  Johnson. 

cA'Rl-ES,  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  Ulceration  or  rotten- 
ness or  a  bone  ;  cariosity.  Dunglison. 

CA-RIl'LON,  n.  [Fr.]  (AfJM.)  1.  A  chime  ;  a  peal. 

2.  An  instrument  consisting  of  bells  properly 

tuned.  Moore. 

CA-Ri'NA,  n.  [L.,  a  keel]  (Bot.)  A 
term  applied  to  the  two  lower  petals 
enclosing  the  organs  of  fructification 
in  papilionaceous  flowers.       Brande. 

CAR-1-JfA  'RI-4,  n.     [L.  carina,  a  keel.]     {Zoal.) 

A  genus  of  asymmetrical  gasteropods.  Brande. 

CAR  J-NATE,      )  ^^      TL^  carinatus ;    carina,  a 

CAr'|-NAT-?D,  S  keel.]     (Bot.  &  Zor.l.)  Formed 

like  the  keel  of  a  vessel ;  keel-shaped.  Brande. 

CAr'|-OLE,  n.  [Fr.  carriole.]  A  light  carriage 
for  one  person,  drawn  by  one  horse.   Ed.  Ency, 

CAR-l-OP'a|S,  n.     (Bot.)  See  Caryopsis.    Gray. 

CA-RJ-ftS'l-Ty,  n.  [L.  caries.]  Ulceration  or 
rottenness  of  a  bone ;  caries.  Wiseman. 

cA'Rl-oOs,  o.  [L.  mno«« ;  Fr.  canctix.l  Rot- 
ten or  ulcerated,  as  a  bone.  \Vtseman. 

CAR'JA-C6u,n.  [Fr.  cariacou.]  (Zo«Z.)  A  Central- 
American  deer ;  Cervus  nemorivagus.    Fischer. 

fCARK,  n.  [A.  S.  care;  W.  care]  Care  ;  anx- 
iety. "  Devoid  of  careful  cark."  Spenser. 
+  CARK,  V.  n.  To  be  careful  or  anxious.  Sidney. 
t  CARK'jNG,  n.  Care  ;  anxiety.  Decay  of  Piety. 
fCABK'lNG,  p.  o.     Anxious.           Bp.  Beveridge. 


t  CARLE,  n.  [A.  8.  earl,  a  male ;  carl-man,  a 
rustic  ;  ceorl,  a  churl ;  Oer.  kerl.]  A  rude  man  ; 
a  churl.  "  The  miller  was  a  stout  carle." Chaucer. 

CARLE,  n.    A  kind  of  hemp.  Tusser. 

t  CARLE,  V.  n.    To  act  like  a  carle.  Burton. 

CAR'LJC,  n.  [A.  S.  ccrlice.]  A  weed.  Same  as 
Cmaulock.     [Local,  Eng.]  Farm.  Ency. 

CAR'LIN,  n.  [Dim.  of  carle.]  A  contemptuous 
term  for  a  woman.     [Scotland.]  Ogilvie. 

CAR-LI'JVjt,  n.  [Low  L.l  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants ;  the  carlme-thistle.  Lottdon. 

CAR'lINE,  or  CAR'Q-LINE,  n.  A  silver  coin  of 
Naples.  Buchanan. 

CAR'UNE-THIs'TLE,  n.    See  Caelina. 

CAR'LING§,  n.pl.  [Fr.  carlingue.'j  (Naut.)  Tim- 
bers lying  fore  and  aft  lo  fortify  the  smaller 
beams  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

tCARL'isn,  a.  [See  Carle.]  Churlish;  rude. 
"  Like  one  of  carlish,  abject  mind."        Huloet. 

tCARL'JSH-NfiSS,  n.    Churlishness.         Huloet. 

CAR'LOCK,  n.     [A.  S.  cerlice.] 

1.  A  plant ;  charlock.  Bosworth, 

2.  A  sort  of  isinglass.  Ash. 

t  CAR'LQT,  n.    A  countryman ;  a  rustic.    Shak. 

CAR-LQ-vIn'91-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Charlemagne 
or  to  his  race.  Halmm. 

CAR'M AN,  n. ;  pi.  carmen.    A  man  who  drives 

a  car ;  a  carter.  Gay. 

E'en  sturdy  carmen  ahall  thy  nod  obey.  Oay. 

cAr'M(;L-1n,  a.    Carmelite.  —  See  Carmelite. 

CAR'MpL-ITE,  a.  Relating  to  the  order  of  Mount 
Carmel. 

CAR'M?L-ItE,  n.    1.  (Eccl.  Hist.)    A  religious 
of  the  order  of  Mount  Carmel. 
2.  A  sort  of  pear.  Johnson. 

CAR-MIn'A-tIve,  n.  [L.  carmen,  a  charm.] 
(Med.)  A.  medicine  which  dispels  flatulency, 
and  allays  pain  in  the  bowels.  Dunglison. 

CAR-m!n'A-TIve,  a.  [Ft.  carminatif.]  (Med.) 
dispelling  flatulency ;  warming ;  antispasmodic. 

CAR'MINE,  or  CAR-MINE'  [kar'min,  S.  E.  F.  Ja. 
C.  Wb. ;  k?r-niln',  W.  P.  J.  Sm.],  n.  [It.  car- 
minio ;  Sp.  Sg  Fr.  carmin.]  A  brilliant  lake 
made  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  cochineal 
insect  combined  with  alumina  and  a  little  oxide 
of  tin.  Brande. 

CAR'MOT,  n.  A  name  given  by  the  alchemists 
to  the  matter  which  they  believed  to  constitute 
the  philosopher's  stone.  Dunglison. 

CARN,  n.  A  rock,  or  a  heap  of  rocks.  [Com- 
wall,  Eng.]  Weak. 

CAR'NA^E,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  caro,  camis,  flesh  ; 
It.  cdmaggio,  nesh  meat ;  Sp.  camiceria,  sham- 
bles ;  havoc] 

1.  Flesh  of  animals  slain. 

Such  a  Bcent  I  draw 
Otcamage,  prey  innumerable.  Milton. 

2.  Slaughter ;  massacre  ;  butchery ;  havoc. 

He  brought  the  king's  forces  upon  them  rather  as  carnage 
than  to  flght,  insomuch  as  the  greatest  part  were  slain. 

Ilaincartt. 

Syn.  —  Camag-e,  slausrkter,  and  butchery  are  ap- 
pliea  to  the  destruction  of  men  .nnrt  animals  ;  massa- 
cre, to  men.  Dreadful  camiise;  destructive  slaugh- 
ter ;  treacherous  massacre  ;  horrid  butehery. 

CAR'NAL,  a.     [L.  camalis,  from  caro,  flesh.] 

1.  Relating  to  flesh;  fleshlv,  as  opposed  to 
spiritual.     "Cflj-nn/ pleasure.*'  Milton. 

2.  Lustful ;  libidinous.  Shak. 
Carnal  knowledge,  (Imv.)  sexual  connection. 

CAR'NAL-I§M,  n.    Same  as  Carnality,    [r.] 

CAR'NAL-IST,  n.  One  given  to  carnality.  Burton. 

CAR'NAL-lTE,  n.  A  worldly-minded  man;  a 
carnalist.     [r.]  Anderson. 

CAR-NAl'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  carnal ;  fleshlv 
lust;  sensuality.  "Why  do  they  wallow  in  all 
the  carnalities  of  the  world  ? "  South. 

CAR'NAI^IZE,  V.  a.    To  make  carnal.  Seott. 


CAR'NAL-Ly,  ad.     1.  In  a  carnal  manner;  ae. 
cording  to  the  flesh  ;  not  spiritually. 

In  the  sarrami-ni.  we  do  not  rcedv*  Chriat  eoraajb,  tali 
wc  receive  lilni  spiritually.  ^.  1\tflor. 

2.  Lustfully  ;  libidinously.       Letit.  %y\\x.  20. 

CAR'NAL-ML\D'(:d,  a.    Worldly-minded.  Mart. 

CAR'N.AI^MiNU'5I>-N£88,  n.  Carnality  orgrosa- 
ness  of  mind.  lip.  Taylor. 

tCAR'NAR-DlNR,  n.    A  sort  of  pink  ;  carnation. 
"  The  rosy-colored  camardine."    Old  Comedy. 

CjIRJ^.^SSIKR  (kiif-n»».s«'»),  a.    [Fr.]    Carnivo- 
rous ;  ravenous.  Boiste. 

CAR-NA'TIQN,  n.    [L. caro,  eamit, fleah ;  L. ear- 
natio ;  Fr.  carnation.] 

1.  The  natural  flesh-color.  Johtuon, 

2.  (Bot.)  A  fine  sort  of  clove  pink,  much  es- 
teemed, beautiful,  sweet-scented  double  flowers ; 
—  a  variety  of  the  Dianthus  carophyllut.  P.  Cyc. 


Or  tn  the  Elytian  shade* 
Dismiss  my  soul,  where  no  camatiom  Mes. 


J'opt, 


3.  (Paint.)  pl.  The  parts  of  a  picture  which 
represent  naked  limbs.  Brande. 

CAR-NA'TIQNED,  a.  Colored  like  the  carnation: 
of  a  pink  color.  Lorelace. 

fCAR'NflL,  a.    Rugged ;  shapeleu.        Dryden. 

CAR-NEL'IAN  (k9r-nery»n),  n.  [It.  comalina; 
"Ft.  comaline.]  (Min.)  A  red  or  reddish  min- 
eral of  a  clear  bright  color,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  silica,  and  passing  through  jfrayish- 
red  varieties  into  common  chalcedony.  Its  color 
is  due  to  a  minute  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron. 
—  Also  written  camclion  and  cornelian.  Dana. 

CAR'NgL-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  (Ship-buildina.) 
The  framing  with  timber,  beams,  and  planks, 
as  distinguished  from  clinch-work.  Craig, 

CAR'Np-oN,  n.  [L.  caro,  cami«, flesh.]  A  soft, 
fleshy  substance.  Brande. 

CAR'N(;-OLr8,  «.  [L.  cameua.]  Fleshy;  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  flesh.  Ray. 

CAR'NfY,  n.  (Farriery.)  A  disease  in  horses, 
whereby  their  mouths  become  so  furred  that 
they  cannot  eat.  Chambers. 

CAr  'm-FEX,  n.    [L.] 
hangman. 

CAR-Nl-FI-CA'TIQN,  n.  The  making  of,  or  turn- 
ing to,  flesh.  Chambers. 

CAR'NI-FV,   r.  n.     [L.  caro,   camis,  flesh,   and 
ake.]     To  turn  nutriment  into  flesh. 


A  public  executioner  ;  a 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 


facio,  to  ma 
"  I  digest,  I  sanguify,  I  camify." 


Hale. 


CAR'NI-VAL,  n.  [It.  camorale,  from  L.  caro,  ear- 
WIS,  flesh,  and  rale,  farewell ;  Fr.  camarul.]  A 
feast  or  season  of  festivity  celebrated  with  much 
merriment  in  Catholic  countries,  and  especially 
at  Rome  and  Venice,  during  the  week  preceding 
Lent. 

This  fi>a»t  is  called  the  mmiral,  which,  being 
Interpreted,  implies  tarcwdl  to  dcah.  Sgrtm. 

CJtR-JV/y'O-Rjl,  n.  pl. 
[L.carOfc'arnis,  flesh, 
and  roro,  to  devour.] 
(Zo-l.)  The  tribe  of 
animals  whose  teeth 
arc  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed for  destroying  liv- 
ing prey  and  tearing  flesh.     Brande. 

CAR-n1V'-0-rA^'|-TY,  n.  Voraciousness  of  ap- 
petite for  flesh,     [r.]  Pope. 

CAR-NlV'O-ROCs,  a.  [L.  eamironu  ;  caro,  ear- 
nis,  flesh,  and  roro,  to  devour.]  Feeding  on 
flesh  ;  flesh-eating ;  as,  "  Camirorous  animals." 

CAR-NOSE',  a.     [L.  camosus  ;  caro,  fleshj 

1.  Fleshy ;  cameous.  P.  C^e. 

2.  (Bot.)  Of  a  fleshy  consistence;  —  applied 
to  succulent  leaves,  stems,  &c.  HtHilyn. 

C.\R-N0s'1-TY,  n.  [Fr.  camositi.]  A  fleshy 
"excrescence";  a  caruncle.  WisemaH, 

tCAR'.NOVS,  o.    Fleshy;  cameous.         Browne. 

CAR'.VV,  r.  n.  To  interlard  discourse  with  hypo- 
critical tenns  or  tones  of  endearment.  [Collo- 
quial, Eng.]  Smart. 

cAR'QB-TREE,  n.  [Ar.  kharroidt;  It.  carmba', 
Sp.  algarroba,]    (Sot.)  A  tree,  very  common  in 
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Spain,  the  pods  of  which  are  used  as  food  for 
man  and  horse,  and  called  St.  John's  bread; 
Ceratonia  siliqua.  Loudon. 

fCA-ROgHE'  (k9-rosh'),  n.  [Old  Fr. ;  It.  carroz- 
za.]     A  carriage  of  pleasure.  Burton. 

f  CA-R09HED'  (k9-r6sLt'),  p.  a.  Placed  in  a 
coach.  Beau.  <Sf  FL 

cJR-  g-COL  'L^,  n.  [L.  caro,  flesh,  and  Gr.  KdXlri, 
glue.]  (ZojI.)  a  genus  of  land  snails,  so  named 
from  the  tenacity  with  which  their  fleshy  feet 
adhere  to  limestone  rocks.  Brande. 

cAr'OL,  n.  [It.  carola,  a  kind  of  dance ;  Old 
Fr.  carollc  :  — W.  carol,  a  love-song.] 

1.  A  song  of  joy,  or  exultation. 

If  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  shall  hear  as  many 
h«arsc-like  airs  as  carols.  Bacon. 

2.  A  song  of  devotion  ;  a  hymn. 

They  gladly  hither  haste,  and,  by  a  choir 

Of  squadroned  angels,  hear  his  carol  sung.  Milton. 

3.  A  light  kind  of  song ;  a  lay. 

The  carol  they  began  that  hour. 

How  that  a  lite  was  but  a  flower.  Shak. 

4.  (Arch.)    A  small  closet  or  enclosure;    a 
study.  —  See  Carrol.  Weale. 

Syn.  — See  Song. 

<;AR'0L,  v.  n.  [It.  carolare.']  [i.  carolled; 
pp.  carolling,  carolled.]  To  sing ;  to  warble. 

She  sung,  and  carolled  out  so  clear 

That  men  and  angels  might  rejoice  to  hear.         Dryaen. 

CAR'OL,  V.  a.    To  celebrate  in  song.  Milton. 

For  which  the  shepherds  at  their  festivals 

Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustic  lays.  Milton. 

cAr-O-LIN',  n.  A  gold  coin  of  Bavaria,  &c.,  val- 
ue about  a  pound  sterling.  Crabb. 

CAR-Q-LI'NA-PTnK,  n.  A  plant;  worm-grass, 
the  root. of  which  is  used  in  medicine.      Booth. 

CAr-O-LIN'I-AN,  a.  {Geoff.)  Relating  to  Carolina. 

cAR-O-LIN'I-AN,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  inhab- 
itant of  Carolina. 

CAR'OL-LING,  n.  Act  of  singing ;  a  hymn. 
"  Such  heavenly  notes  and  carollmgs."  Spenser. 

CAR-Q-LYT'IC,  a.  Bound  with  leaves  and  branch- 
es, as  columns  ;  festooned.  Francis. 

cAr'O-MEL,  n.  [Fr.  caramel.]  Sugar  melted  till 
it  acquires  a  brown  color,  and  exhales  a  peculiar 
odor.  —  See  Caramel.  Brande. 

CA-R66N',"n.    A  species  of  cherry.  Smart. 

CAR-Q-TEEL',  n.  An  Oriental  weight  varying 
from  five  to  nine  pounds.  Crabb. 

CA-ROT'lD,  n.  [Gr. /capwrii5ff ;  KapSw,  to  produce 
sleep ;  to  stupefy.]  (Anat.)  A  large  artery  on 
each  side  of  the  neck.  The  carotid  arteries 
branch  from  the  aorta,  and  convey  blood  to  the 
head.  They  are  so  named  from  the  opinion  en- 
tertained by  the  ancients  that  an  increased  flow 
of  blood  through  them  produced  sleep  and  stu- 
pefaction. Brande. 

CA-R6t'|D,  a.  {Anat.)  A  term  applied  to  two 
principal  arteries  of  the  neck,  which  convey 
blood  to  the  head.  Dunglison. 

CA-R6t'J-DAL,  a.    Carotid.  Smith. 

CA-R0U'§AL  (kft-riiuz'?]),  n.  [Gael,  craosal;  Fr. 
carrousel,  a  kind  of  tournament ;  faire  car- 
rousse,  to  indulge  in  a  debauch ;  —  the  only 
phrase  in  which  the  word  is  used.] 

1.  A  festival ;  a  banquet. 

A  royal  carousal  given  by  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fourth.  Warton. 

2.  A  bacchanalian  feast ;  arevelling;  a  revel- 
ry ;  a  noisy  drinking  bout. 

Syn. —  See  Feast. 

CA-ROU^E'  (ksL-rbu//'),  v.  n.  [Gael,  craos,  a  wide 
mouth  ;  revelry.  "  From  craos  are  evidently  de- 
rived the  English  word  carouse  and  the  French 
carrousser."  Armstrong.']  [«'.  caroused  ;  pp. 
carousing,  caroused!]  To  drink  freely  and 
with  jollity  ;  to  quaff;  to  revel. 

Under  the  shadow  of  friendly  boughs 

They  sit  carousing.  Waller. 

CA-R0x^§E'  (k?-rouz'),  v.  a.     To  drink  lavishly. 

Now  my  sick  fool,  Roderigo. 

To  Dcs'deniona  hath  to-night  caroused 

Potations  pottle  deep.  Shak. 

CA-ROl)§E',  n.     1.  A  drinking  match  ;  carousal. 

There  ply  the  early  feast  and  late  carouse.  Pope. 
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2.  t  A  draught  of  liquor. 

And  quaff  carmuies  to  our  mistress'  health.  SJiai. 

CA-R6u§'PR,  n.    One  who  carouses  ;  a  toper. 

CA-ROUS'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  bacchanalian  man- 
ner. ■  <^^«»5'. 

CARP,  n.  [It.  <^  Sp.  carpa  ;  Fr.  carpe;  Sw.  karp.] 
{Ich.)  A  genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes  allied  to 
the  gold-fish ;  Cyprinus.  The  type  is  the  Cy- 
pri7ius  carpo,  or  common  carp.  Yarrell. 

CARP,  V.  n.  [L.  carpo,  to  pluck,  to  seize  ;  It.  car- 
pire.]  [i.  carped  ;  pp.  carping,  carped.] 
To  find  fault  without  reason  ;  to  cavil ;  —  gen- 
erally with  at  before  an  object. 

And  at  my  actions  carp  and  catch.  Herbert. 

t  CARP,  V.  a.    To  blame ;  to  carp  at.        Dryden. 

CAR'PAL,  a.  [Gr.  Kap-nd; ;  L.  carpus,  the  wrist.] 
Pertaining  to  the  wrist.  Ogilvie. 

CAR-PA'THJ-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Pertaining  to  a 
range  of  mountains  between  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Transylvania.  P.  Cyc. 

CAR-PA'THI-AN-BAl'SAM,m.  {Med.)  The  resin 
of  the  Pinus  cembra,  which  grows  in  Hungary 
and  Switzerland.  Dunghson. 

CARP'-BREAM,  n.  {Ich.)  The  English  bream ; 
Abranns  brama.  Yarrell. 

CAR'PgL,  n.  [Gr.  (cnpjrdj,  fruit.]  {Bot.)  A  simple 
pistil,  or  one  of  the  simple  pistils  of  which  a 
compound  one  is  composed ;  Carpidium.  Gray. 

CAR'P^L-LA-RY,  a.  Relating  to  a  carpel.  P.  Cyc. 

CAR-PEL'LUM,  n.;  pi.  c^r-p£l'la.  Same 

as  Carpel. 
cAr'P?N-T5R,  n.      [L.  carpenta)-ius,  a 

carriage-maker,     from    carpentum,    a    „       ,. 

chariot;  It.  carpentero  ;  Sip. carpi)itero  •.       '^'^ 

Fr.   charpentier.]      An    artificer  in   wood ;    a 

builder  of  houses,  ships,  &c. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  the  artificers  in  yrcod  who 
assist  in  forming  the  carcass  and  those  who  execute  the  fin- 
ishing; .  . .  the  first  are  termed  carpenters,  the  latter  joiners. 

W.  Encij. 

CAR'P?N-T(:R-iNG,  n.  The  employment  of  a 
carpenter;  carpentry.  Coleridge. 

CAR'PpN-TRY,  n.  1.  The  trade  or  art  of  a  car- 
penter ;  the'  art  of  constructing  houses,  ships, 
and  other  structures  with  timber.  Moxon. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  pieces  of  timber  con- 
nected by  framing ;  the  work  of  a  carpenter. 

CARP'?R,  w.    One  who  carps ;  a  caviller.     Shak. 

CAR'P^T,  n.     [It.  carpetta  ;  Dut.  karpet.] 

1.  An  ornamental  covering  for  a  floor ;  — 
formerly  also  used  for  tables.  "  Carpets  laid 
and  every  thing  in  order."  Shak. 

2.  Any  covering  smooth  like  a  carpet.  "  The 
grassy  carped  of  this  plain."  Shak.  "A  lovely 
carpet  of  green  grass  and  other  herbs."  Ray. 

To  be  on  the  carpet,  to  be  under  consideration. 

CAR'P^T,  V.  a.  \i.  carpeted  ;  pp.  carpeting, 
carpeted.]  To  spread  with  carpets.  "  A  fair 
chamber  richly  carpeted."  Bacon. 

CAR'P?T-ING,  n.  Materials  for  carpets.  Qu.  Rev. 

CAR'PgT-KNlGHT  (-nit),  n.  One  made  a  knight 
at  court,  and  for  some  other  distinction  than 
military  services.  Todd. 

CAR'PpT-MON-GJ^R,  n.  1.  A  dealer  in  carpets. 
2.  A  lover  of  ease  and  pleasure ;  a  carpet- 
knight.  "  Full  of  these  quondam  carpet-mon- 
gers.'' Shak. 

CAR'PpT-STRiP,  M.  The  piece  under  a  door  to 
raise  it  above  the  carpet.  Ogilvie. 

CAR'P^T-WALK  (kir'pet-wawk),  n.  A  green 
way  or  walk ;  a  carpet-way.  Ray. 

CAR'PPT-WAY,  n.  A  green  way;  a  strip  or 
border  of  greensward  left  round  the  margin  of 
a  ploughed  field.  Ray. 

CAR'PpT-WEED,  n.  A  small  spreading  weed  or 
plant ;  Molhigo  verticillata.  Bigelow. 

CAR-PHOL'O-gy,  )  n.  [Gr.  itrfp0of,  any  small, 
CjR-PHg-r,d'QI-.^,S  dry  body,  and  ?.iy(o,  to 
pluck  ;'Fr.  carphologie.]  A  delirious  picking 
of  the  bed-clothes  as"  if  to  pull  the  flocculi  from 
them,  or  to  find  something;  floccillation.  It 
denotes  great  cerebral  irritability.  Dunglison. 
CAR-PID  'I-  {JM,  n.    {Bot.)  An  individual  member 
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of  the  gyncocium,  being  either  a  simple  pistil  01 
one  of  the  elements  of  a  compound  pistil;  — 
called  also  carpel.  Gray. 

CARP'ING,  p.  a.     [See  Carp.]    Captious  ;  censo- 
rious ;  complaining.  "  A  carping  spirit."  Watts. 

CARP'ING,   n.      Cavil;    censure;    fault-finding; 
captious  criticism. 

The  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  Jordan  is  free  from  those 
little  carpinys,  that  are  made  as  to  the  passage  through  the 
11, .,1  V  LeMie. 


Red  Sea. 
CARP'jNG-LY,  ad.     Captiously, 


Camden. 


CAR-PI 'J^US,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees; 
the  hornbeam.  Loudon. 

t  CARP'MEALf ,  n.  pi.  A  coarse  cloth  formerly 
made  in  the  north  of  England.  Phillip's. 

CAR-PO-CRA'TIAN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a 
sect  of  heretics  of  the  second  century ;  —  so 
called  from  Carpocrates,  one  of  the  principal 
teachers  of  Gnosticism.  P.  Cyc. 

CAR'PO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  KapTrds,  fruit,  and  Wof, 
a  stone.]  {PaL)  A  fossil  or  petrified  fruit  or 
seed.  Lindley. 

CAR-POL'O-QfiST,  n.     One  versed  in  carpology. 

CAR-POL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  Kapn6i,  fruit,  and  Uyof, 
a  discourse. j  {Bot.)  A  part  of  botany  which 
treats  of  the  structure  of  fruits  and  seeds.  P.  Cyc. 

CAR'PO-PHORE,  n.  [Gr.  Kup^rds,  fruit,  and  ^oprf,  a 
bearing.]  A  stipe  which  supports  the  gynteci- 
um  alone.  Gray. 

CAR  'PUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KaoTrdf.]  {Anat.)  The 
wrist,  which  is  composed  of  eight  bones  arranged 
in  two  rows.  Dunglison. 

cAr'RACK,  m.    See  Carack.  Johnson. 

CAR'RA-GEEN,  or  CAr'RA-GEEN-MOSS,  n.  Irish 
moss ;  a  lichen  or  marine  plant  found  on  the 
sea-coast  of  various  countries,  and  used  for 
making  blanc-mange,  jellies,  &c. ;  Fucus  ens- 
pus  ;  —  written  also  caragheen-moss,  Dunglison, 

CAR'RAT,   n.     A  weight   of  four  grains.  —  See 

Carat.  Johnson. 

cAr'RA-WAY,  m.    See  Caraway.  Johnson. 

CAR'RgL,  n.     [Perhaps  Fr.  carre,  square.] 

1.  The  arrow  used  in  crossbows,  the  head  of 
which  was  four-sided  ;  a  crossbow  bolt ;  —  called 
also  quarrel.  Brande. 

2.  A  closet  or  desk  in  a  monastery.      Weale. 

cAr'RI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  carried.  Shencood, 

cAr'RIA^E  (kSr'rij),  n.  [It.  carrcggio ;  Fr.  char- 
riage.  —  See  Carry.] 

1.  The  act  of  carrying ;  conveyance ;  trans- 
portation. 

What  may  wc  think  of  the  carriage  of  it  [an  obelisk!  out 
of  Egypt?  U'illhis. 

2.  Any  vehicle  on  wheels ;  especially  a  vehicle 
of  pleasure,  or  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers. 

3.  t  That  which  is  carried ;  baggage. 

We  took  up  our  carriages,  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem. 

Ada  xxi.  1.1 

4.  Behavior  ;  conduct ;  manners ;  deport- 
ment. 

That  which  will  most  influence  their  carriage  will  be  the 
company  they  converse  with.  Locke. 

5.  Management.  "The  manner  of  carriage 
of  the  business."  Bacon. 

6.  {Printing.)  The  part  of  a  printing-press 
on  which  the  types  are  placed. 

Syn.  — See  Air,  Behavior. 

cAR'RIA^E-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  conveyed  in 
carriages,    [r.]  Barnes. 

cAR'RIAQJE-HORSE,   n.    A  horse  used  in  a  car- 


nage. 


Booth. 


CAR'RICK-BEND,  n.     {Naut.)  A  particular  kind 
of  knot  used  on  shipboard.  Dana. 

CAR'RJCK-BITTS,  n.  pi.    {Naut.)  Bitts  that  sup* 
port  the  windlass.  Mar.  Diet. 

cAR'Rl-pR,  n.     1.  That  which  carries.  "  The  air, 

which  is  a  carrier  of  sounds."  Bacon. 

2.  One  who  carries  ;  — usually  applied  to  one 

who   for  hire   undertakes    the   conveyance  of 

goods,  persons,  or  messages. 

The  roads  ore  crowded  with  carriers  laden  with  rich  man- 
ufactures. Swift. 

I  rather  transcribe  all  than  venture  the  loss  of  my  originals 
by  post  or  carrier.  I'ierce's  Letters. 


A.  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  t,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HERj 
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3.  A  pigeon  »i8cd  in  conveying  intelligence. 
There  «re  Unic  and  wild  (dgconi i  and  of  Umc  there  «rc 
cropper*,  citrrieit,  ruiiti.  »»««««. 

CAR'RI-PR-flV^Q^"  "•  ^  species  of  pigeon 
employed  for  carrying  letters,  which  are  tied  to 
the  neck.  ^"o^^- 

CAR'R|-L0N,  n.     See  Carii-lon. 

CAR'K|-QN,  n.  [It.  carogna;  Sp.  carroha;  Fr. 
charoqneJ]  „     ,       ,        j     j 

1,  the  putrefying  body  or  flesh  of  a  dead 
animal. 

Rarcn>  aro  seen  In  flocks  where  a.  carrion  llc«.         Temple. 
Birdi  of  prey  hove  a  natural  inclination  to  cnrrion.  I'oiie. 

2.  A  term  of  reproach  ;  —  applied  to  persons. 
"  That  foolish  carrion."  tihak. 

CAR'RI-OX,  a.  1.  Relating  to  carcasses.  "  Car- 
rion fiis.\.."  .  *''*«*• 
2.  Feeding  upon  carcasses.  "  Camon  kites 
and  crows."  Shak. 

cAR'RI-ON-CROVV,  n.  A  large  species  of  crow 
which  preys  upon  eggs,  young  poultry,  open- 
shelled  mollusks,  &c. ;  Corvtis  corone.    YarreU. 

cAR'RQL,  n.  {Arch.)  A  pew,  closet,  or  desk  with 
a  seat,  placed  under  a  window.  .  Britton. 

cAR'RQM,  n.  (Billiards.)  Act  of  hitting  two  or  more 
balls  with  the  ball  propelled  by  the  cue.    Iloyle. 

cAR-RQN-ADE',  n.  {Gunnery.)  A  very  short  iron 
cannon  or  piece  of  ordnance,  originally  made  at 
Carron,  in  Scotland.  Mar.  Diet. 

CAR-R66>f',  n.    1.  A  rent  paid  for  driving  a  car 

or  cart  in  London.  Crabb. 

2.  A  kind  of  cherry.  —  SeeCAROON.    Smart. 

CAR'ROT,  n.  [Gr.  Kapmrdv;  It.  carota;  Fr.  ca- 
rotte^  {Bot.)  An  herbaceous  plant  bearing  an 
esculent  root ;  Daucus  carota.  Loudon. 

cAr'ROT-|-N£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  carroty 
or  reddish-yellow  ;  —  applied  to  the  hair.    Ash. 

CAr'ROT-Y,  a.  Colored  like  carrots;  reddish- 
yellow  ;  as,  "  Carroty  hair." 

cAr'ROWS,  n.  pi.  Strolling  gamesters  or  gam- 
blers.    [Ireland.]  Spenser. 

cAr'RV-CA^E,  n.     [See  Carucaoe.]     {Law.) 

CAR'RY,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  cyren,  to  turn  ;  Ger.  Aar- 
reru—Sp.  acarrcar  ;   Fr.  charrier.  —  See  Car.] 

[t.  carried  ;   pp.  CARRYING,  CARRIED.] 

1.  To  convey,  bear,  or  transport,  by  sustain- 
ing the  thing  carried,  or  causing  it  to  be  sus- 
tained ;  —  generally  implying  motion  from  the 
speaker,  and  so  often  followed  by  the  particles 
aicay  and  off,  and  opposed  to  bring  or  fetch. 

And  devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  his  burial.  AcLi  viii.  2. 
When  he  dieth,  he  shall  carrp  nothing  away.  I's.  xlix.  17. 

2.  To  extend  in  space  or  in  time  ;  —  generally 
with  a  particle,  as  up,  on,  back,  forward,  &c. 

His  chimney  is  carried  up  through  the  whole  rock.  Addifon. 

Manrthes,  that  wrote  of  the  Egyptians,  hath  carried  up 

their  government  to  an  incredible  distance.  Hale. 

3.  To  cause  to  advance  or  proceed ;  to  push 

forward. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  fkr  constancy  will  carry  a 
man.  Locke. 

4.  To  have,  as  connected  or  joined;  —  fol- 
lowed by  with. 

There  are  many  expressions  which  ccury  with  them,  to 
my  mind,  no  clear  ideas.  Locke. 

5.  To  have  in  appearance ;  to  exhibit  the 
sign  of. 

The  aspect  of  every  one  in  the  taoUj  earriet  to  much  sat- 
isfaction. AddiMm. 

6.  To  effect ;  to  accomplish ;  as,  "  To  carry 
a  measure  "  ;  "  To  carry  a  point." 

Oftiimes  we  lose  the  occasion  of  carrying  %  business  well 
^  our  too  much  haste.  B.  Jonson. 

7.  To  behave;   to   conduct;  to  demean;  — 

with  the  reflective  pronoun. 

lie  did  carry  hiiiuef/'  with  much  singular  sweetness  and 
temper.  Wotlon. 

8.  To  support ;  to  sustain. 

Carry  camomile  or  wild  thyme  upon  sliclM,  ••  you  do 
hop*  upon  poles.  Bacon. 

9.  {Mil.)  To  obtain  possession  of  by  force. 
"  To  carry  the  outworks."  Campbell. 

10.  {Arith.  &  Accounts.)  To  transfer ;  as,  "  To 
cai-ry  1, 2, 3,  <S:c.,  to  the  next  place  "  ;  "  To  carry 
a  charge  to  the  right  account." 

Byn.  — S«e  Bear,  Briks. 
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To  carry  it,  to  prevail.  ««  By  thoiie  «rt«  tliey  prom- 
iiied  tlioiiiiiulveH  they  hIioiiIiI  eooily  carry  it."  Claren- 
don. "  Slio  carries  it  high."  Johnton,  —  7'«  carry  off, 
to  deHtroy  ;  to  kill. —  To  carry  on,  to  proHoriitu  ;  to 
lielp  furward  ;  to  continue  ;  aa,  "  To  carry  on  hiiRi- 
nu«8." —  To  carry  out,  to  apply  ;  to  put  in  practiru ; 
AH,  "  To  carry  out  a  doctrine  or  a  theory. " —  To  carry 
through,  to  puHh  to  tlio  end  ;  lo  accompliHii.  —  To  carry 
away,  (JVaut.)  to  break,  as  a  mast  or  iipar.  Dana. 

CAr'RY,  V.  n.  1.  {Gunnery.)  To  convey  a  charge ; 
as,  "1'he  gun  carries  well." 

2.  {Man.)  To  hold  up  the  head,  as  a  horse. 

3.  {Hunting.)  To  run  on  ground  or  frost 
which  sticks  to  the  feet,  as  a  hare.        Johnson. 

To  carry  on,  to  behave  in  a  wild  manner ;  to  frolic  ; 
to  riot.     [Vulgar.] 

CAR'RY,  n.  The  motion  of  the  clouds.  "They 
[clouds]  are  said  to  have  a  great  carry,  when 
they  move  with  swiftness  before  the  wind."  Todd. 

cAR'RY— ALL,  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  car- 
iole.]'  A  light  four-wheeled  carriage  for  sev- 
eral persons,  commonly  drawn  by  only  one 
horse.  —  See  Cariole.  Broum. 

cAr'BY-ING,  p.  a.  Conveying  from  place  to  place. 

cAR'RY-InG-6N,  n.  Wild,  frolicsome,  or  riotous 
behavior.  Iludibras. 

cAr'RY-Ing-TRADE,  n.  The  transportation  of 
the  commodities  of  others  in  vessels,  &c.,  or  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  from  one  foreign 
country  to  another.  Roberts. 

CAr'RY— TALE,  n.    A  tale-bearer.  SJiak. 

CARSE,  n.  Alluvial  fertile  land  lying  along  the 
banks  of  a  river.     [Scotland.]  McCulloch. 

CARSE— lAnd,  n.  Alluvial  soil  in  a  ploughed 
state.  Brande. 

CART,  n.  [W.  cart;  M.  kart;  Gael.  cairt.—A.S. 
cract,  or  crat.—Yr.  charrette.  —  See  Car.]  A 
carriage  for  luggage  or  burden,  with  two 
wheels,  so  distinguished  from  a  wagon,  which 
has  four  wheels.  Brande. 

CART,  V.  a.  \i.  CARTED  ;  pp.  carting,  carted.] 

1.  To  carry  in  a  cart ;  as,  "  To  cart  wood." 

2.  t  To  carry  and  expose  in  a  cart  for  pim- 
ishment. 

CART,  V.  n.    To  use  carts  for  transportation. 

CART'A^E,  n.     1.  The  act  or  labor  of  carting; 

the  employment  of  a  cart.  Todd. 

2.  Charge  for  carting.  Smart. 

CART'-BOD-Y,  n.  The  part  of  a  cart  which  rests 
upon  the  wheels. 

CART'-BOTE,  n.  [Eng.  cart,  and  A.  S.  bote,  a 
recompense.]  {Law.)  An  allowance  of  wood 
to  a  tenant  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  instru- 
ments of  husbandry.  Burrill. 

CiflrE  (kart),  n.     [Fr.]     1.  A  card. 

2.  A  bill  of  fare  at  an  eating-house,  &c.  Smart. 

3.  A  thrust  with  a  sword.  Maunder. 
CMrtE-BLAjvC^HE'    [kart-blSn.sh',    S.   W.   J.    F. 

Ja. ;    kart-blSngsh',  Sm. ;    kart-blSinsh',  7i.],  n. 
[Fr.,  white  paper.] 

1.  A  blank  paper,  duly  authenticated  with 
signature,  &c.,  and  intrusted  to  a  person  to  be 
filled  up  as  he  pleases.  Brande. 

2.  Unlimited  authority  delegated  by  one  in- 
dividual to  another.  Brande. 

CARTE' -DE-ri-^ITE'{)i.'iLXl'-A^-v^-/.i\.').  n.  [Fr.] 
A  visiting  card  ;  a  card  photograph. 

CAR-TftL'  [kar-ter,  S.  IF.  /.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  kar't?!, 
P.  E.  C.  Wb. ;  kar-t«r  or  kar-tei',  A'.],  n.  [L. 
ckartulu,  dim.  oi  charta,  paper;  It.  cnriello; 
Sp.  &!  Fr.  cartel;  Gael,  cairteal.]    (Mil.) 

1.  An  agreement  between  hostile  states  re- 
lating to  exchange  of  prisoners.  Brande. 

2.  A  ship  commissioned  to  exchange  the  pris- 
oners;—  called  also  a  cartel-ship.  lirande. 

3.  A  letter  of  defiance  ;  a  challenge.  Iludibras. 

t  CAR'T^L,  t'.  a.  To  defy.  "  Come  hither :  you 
.     shall  cartel  him."  B.  Jonson. 

CART'^R,  n.    One  who  drives  a  cart  or  team  ;  a 

teamster.  Dryden. 

tCART'fR-LY,  a.    Rude,  like  a  carter.    "  heart - 

crly  or  churlish  trick."  Cotgrave. 

CAR-TE'§IA\  (kjr-te'zhjn),  a.  Relating  to  Des 
tartes,  a  Frenchman,  who  died  in  16.50,  or  to 
his  philosophy.  A.  Smith. 


CARTRIDGE 

Cartttiam  dstiU,  a  pliiloaophiral  toy  eonai^lioK  ot 
one  or  mure  amall  flKurra  rioalinx  in  water.  Tbey 
are  hidlow,  and  parlly  lillmi  with  air  ;  and  the  glaaa 
veaael  in  whicli  they  are  put  i«  covered  air  lighl  wilk 
India  nihlM>r.  VVtten  lliia  ia  cuMipruaaad,  lite  air  wilb- 
in  lliu  ligiires  ia  (N{ually  comprcasied  :  and  tlic  H'at«r, 
taking  iu  place,  increa«M  tb«  apeciOc  gravity  of  Ih* 
liguren,  Ml  iliat  llicy  aink  until  llMpnwMire  ia  relieved, 
when  lliey  riae  again. 

CAR-TE'ijIAN  (k9r-te'zh»n),  n.  One  who  adheres 
to  the  philoMophy  of  Des  Cartes.  Jteid. 

CAR-TE'KI.\X-I^.M,  n.  The  doctrine  or  philoso 
l)hy  of  De»  Cartes.  Franeit. 

CART'fCl,  n.    As  much  at  a  cart  will  bold- 

CAR-THA-9lN'l-AN,a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Car 

thage. 

CAR-THA-GlN'I-.A.V,  n.  {Geog.)  An  inhabiUnt 
or  native  of  Carthage. 

CAR'TII.\-MInE,  n.  (Chem.)  The  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  safflower,  or  dried  flowers  of  the  C'ar- 
thamus  tinctoria.  Brandt. 

CAR'THA-mOs,  n.  [Low  L. ;  Ar.  kcrtam,  or 
qortom,  to  paint.  I'almer.']  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants ;  wild  saffron,  the  flower  of  which  is 
used  in  dyeing ;  the  safflower.  I're. 

CART'-HORSE,  n.    A  horse  used  for  the  cart. 

CAR-TIIC"^IAN  (k^r-thuV.hvn),  a.  Relating  to 
the  order  of  monks  so  called. 

CartAwtian  pottder,  kerines  mineral,  or  hjrdroaul- 
phuret  of  antimony.  Ure. 

CAR-TUC"§IL\.\  (k9r-tha'r.h»n),  n.  (Eccl.  Uitt.\ 
A  monk  of  the  Chartrcux,  or  religious  order  of 
St.  Bruno,  first  established  at  Chartreux,  [L. 
Cartusium,']  in  Dauphiny.  Hook. 

CAR'Tl-LA9E,  n.  [L.  cartilaao;  Fr.  cartilage.] 
{Anat.)  A  smooth,  solid,  and  elastic  body,  soft- 
er than  a  bone,  but  harder  than  a  ligament ; 
gristle.  Quinty. 

CAR-TI-LA-^lN'l-.AN,  n.  One  of  a  class  of  fishes 
which  have  a  cartilaginous  skeleton.      Brande. 

t  CAR-Tl-L.\-(pL\"EOr8  (kar-t?-l»-jln'>u»),  o- 
[L.  cartilagineiu.']     Cartilaginous.  Ray. 

CAR-T|-L.\-(p!N-|-Fl-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  cartilaao, 
cartilaginis,  cartilage,  &nA  facto,  to  make.]  The 
converting  of  any  thing  into  cartilage.     Craig. 

CAR-TI-LA9'|-N0C'S,  a.  Consisting  of  earti- 
lages ;  gristly.  Palmer. 

CART'JNG,  n.    The  act  of  conveying  in  a  cart. 

CART'— JADE,  n.     A  mean  or  vile  horse.  Sidney. 

CART'-LOAD,  n.  A  quantity  of  any  thing  suffi- 
cient to  load  a  cart.  Stcift. 

CAR-ToG'R.\-PHpR,  n.  [See  Cartookapht.] 
One  skilled  in  cartography.  Robinson. 

CAR-TQ-GRAPH'|C,  )a.  Relating  to  cartog- 
CAR-TQ-GRApH'I-CAL,  J  raphy,  or   to  maps  or 

charts.  HamiUon. 

CAR-ToG'R.\-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  X"'*"^!  &  leaf  of  paper, 

and  ypdi^,  to  describe.]     The  science  or  tne  art 

that  pertains  to  maps  and  charts.  Clarke. 

CAR  '  TOy,  «.    [Fr.]    Pasteboard  :  —  a  box  made 

of  pasteboard :  — a  cartoon.  CLirke. 

CAR-t66n',  n.  [Gr.  x^"^^'  *  ^^*f  ^^  P«pei";  I>- 
charta,  paper;  It.  cartune;  Sp.  *  Fr.  carton.] 

1.  A  sketch  executed  in  colors,  as  a  pattern 
for  tapestry,  for  working  in  mosaic,  &c. ;  as, 
"The  cartoons  of  Rafaelle  at  Hampton  Court." 

2.  A  design  on  strongpaper,  tobe  afterwards 
chalked  or  pricked  through,  and  transferred 
on  the  fresh  plaster  of  a  wall,  and  painted  in 
fresco.  FairhoU. 

C.AR-t6UCH'  (kfr-tftcb'),  n.  [Gr.  x^">^'  "  '^"'^  ^^ 
paper  ;  L.  charta,  a  leaf  of  paper  ;  —  It.  eartoc 
cio  ;  Sp.  cartucho  ;  Fr.  cartouche.] 

1.  {Sfil.)  A  case  for  holding  musket  balls  and 
powder  ;  a  portable  box  for  cartridges  ;  a  car- 
tridge-box : —  a  wooden  bomb  fiUeo  with  shot  • 
—  a  discharge  or  pass  given  to  a  soldier.^'torie 

2.  {Arch.)  A  modilhon  ;  a  block  or  modillion 
at  the  eaves  of  a  house :  —  a  shii-id  or  carved 
ornament  to  receive  an  inscription.        Brande. 

C.Ar'TRIDQE,  n.  [Corrupted  from  cartoueh.]  A 
case  containing  a  charge  for  a  gun  ;  a  charge  of 
gunpowder  enclosed  in  paper,  &c.  Brande. 
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CARTRIDGE-BOX 


A  soldier's  box  for  car- 
Crabb. 


A  way  through  which  a  cart 
MoHimer. 


CAR'TRID^E-BOX,  n 
tridges. 

CAR'TRID^E-PA'PSR,  n.  Paper  in  which  mus- 
ket charges  are  made  up.  Smart. 

CART'-ROPE,  n.  A  strong  rope  to  fasten  a  load 
on  a  carriage.  Fcltham. 

CART'-RUT,  n.   The  track  made  by  a  cart-wheel. 

CART'U-LA-RY,  n.  [Gr.  x"P'"''S»  ^  ^^^^  °^  paper  ; 
L.  ch'artd,  a  leaf  of  paper  ;  Sp.  cartulario  ;  Fr. 
cartulaire.'] 

1.  A  book  of  records  of  a  monastery  or  church ; 
a  register.  Maunder. 

2.  An  ecclesiastical  officer  who  had  the  care 
of  the  records.  Johnson. 

CART'-WAY,  n 

may  pass. 

CART'-WHEEL,  n.    The  wheel  of  a  cart.      Ash. 
CART'-WHIP,  n.    A  large  whip  used  for  driving 

horses,  oxen,  &c.,  in  carts. 
CART'-WRIGHT  (kirt'rit),  n.    A  maker  of  carts. 
cAr'U-CA^E,  n.      [Low  L.  carucagium.  —  See 

Carucate.] 

1.  {Law.)  A  duty  or  tax  on  the  plough;  — 
written  also  carrucage.  Burrill. 

2.  The  act  of  ploughing.  Farm.  Ency. 
cAr'U-CATE,  n.     [Low  L.  caruca.]     A  plough- 
land  ;  as  much  land  as  one  team  can  plough  in 
a  year.  Kelham. 

jlEg-  "  It  generally  designates  about  100   acres." 
"  L.  B.  L.  JVotes  and  Queries. 
CA'RUM,  n.    (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  the  cara- 
way,' which,  according  to  Pliny,  is  a  native  of 
Caria,  in  Asia  Minor.  Loudon. 

CAR'UN-CLE,  n.  [L.  caruncula,Aim.  of  caro.flesh.] 
1.'  {Med.)   A  naked,  soft,  fleshy  excrescence 
or  protuberance.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  loose  lateral  appendage  growing 
from  the  hilum  in  some  plants.  Gray. 

CA-rGJ^' CU-LA,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  small  pro- 
tuberance '  found  near  the  hilum  upon  the  seed 
of  some  plants.  Brande. 

CA-rOn'CU-LAR,  a.    Resembling  a  caruncle. 
CA-RUN'CU-LATE,  a.     {Bot.)   Having  fungous 
excrescences.  P-  Oyc. 

CA-RUN'C11-LAT-5D,  a. 
cence ;  carunculate. 

Relating  to   caruncles ; 
Dunglison. 

cA'Ras,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  K&ooq,  heavy  sleep.] 
{Me'd.)  The  last  degree  of  coma,  with  complete 
insensibility  which  no  stimulus  can  remove, 
even  for  a  few  instants.  Sopor,  coma,  lethar- 
gia,  and  carus  are  four  degrees  of  the  same 
condition.  Dunglison. 

CARVE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  ceorfan  ;  Dut.  kerven  ;  Ger. 
kerbcn.']     \i.  carved  ;  pp.  carving,  carved.] 

1.  To  cut  into  elegant  forms  ;  to  sculpture  ; 
as,  "  To  carve  marble  or  wood." 

2.  To  foi-m,  as  from  wood  or  stone  ;  as,  "  To 
carve  a  statue." 

3.  To  engrave ;  to  grave. 

Didst  thou  hear,  without  wondering  how  thy  name  should 
be  carved  upon  these  trees?  Shak. 

4.  To  cut  into  pieces,  as  meat  at  table. 

5.  To  distribute  ;  to  apportion. 

How  dares  sinful  dust  carve  out  to  himself  the  seasons 
and  issues  of  life  and  death?  South. 

6.  To  cut ;  to  hew. 


Having  a  fleshy  excres- 
Palmer. 


CA-RUN'CU-LOUS,    a. 
caruncular. 


A  jest ;  a  pun  ;  a  crotch- 
B.  Jonson. 


Brave  Macbeth,  with  his  brandished  steel. 
Like  Valor's  minion,  carved  out  his  passage. 


Sfiak. 


CARVE,  V.  n.     1.  To  exercise  the  trade  of  a  carver 

or  sculptor.  Johnson. 

2.  To  cut  meat  at  table.  Shak. 

t  CARVE,  n.  A  carucate ;  plough-land.  Str  J.Ware. 

A  hide,  a  plough-land,  or  a  carve,  I  hold  plainly  equiva- 
lent Selden. 

cArVED  (kirv'ed  or  karvd),  p.  a.     1.  Ornament- 
ed with  sculpture ;  as,  "  A  carved  ceiling." 

2.  Formed  by  a  sculptor.     "  A  pair  of  carved 
saints."  Shak. 

3.  Cut  into  pieces  or  slices ;  as,  "  A  dish  of 
carved  meat." 

cAR'VfL,  n.     1.    A  small  ship,  herring  vessel. 


or  fly-boat.  —  See  Caravel. 

2,  Sea-blubber  ;   Urtica  marina. 


Raleigh. 
Herbert. 
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CArV'?R,  n.  1.  A  sculptor ;  —  now  usually  lim- 
ited to  one  who  works  in  wood  or  ivory. 

The  master  painters  and  the  carvers  came.  Di-yden. 

2.  One  who  cuts  up  meat  at  table. 

The  carver  dancing  round  each  dish.  Dryden. 

3.  One  who  apportions  or  distributes  at  will. 

We  are  not  the  carvers  of  our  own  fortunes.    V Estrange. 

CARV'JNG,  n.  1.  The  art,  or  the  act,  of  one  that 
carves  ;  as,  "  He  excels  in  carving." 

2.  A  branch  of  sculpture  usually  limited  to 
works  in  wood  and  ivory  ;  —  sculpture,  properly 
so  called,  being  generally  applied  to  carving  in 
stone  or  marble.  Fairholt. 

CAR'VJST,  n.  [From  carry ^st.]  {Falconry.)  A 
hawk  in  its  first  year,  fitted  for  carrying  on  the 
hand.  •  "     Booth. 

t  CAR-Vl^lTCH'5T,  n 
et ;  a  quibble. 

Cji'RY-.^,  n.  [Gr.  K&pvov,  a  nut.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  American  trees,  comprehending  the  various 
kinds  of  the  hickory.  P.  Cyc. 

cAR-Y-At'JC,  )  a.  Relating  to  the  figures  called 

cAR-Y-AT'1D,  >  caryatides.  P.  Cyc. 

cAr-Y-At'JD,  n.  A  female  figure  to  support  an 
entablature.  —  See  Caryatides.  Brande. 

cAr-y-At'i-de§,  also  cAR-Y-A'TE§,  n.pl.  [L., 
from  Gr.  KapvaTiSeg.]  {Arch'.)  Figures  of  women, 
instead  of  columns,  to  support  entablatures  :  — 
so  named  from  Carya,  a  town  in  Arcadia,  or 
from  Caryatis,  an  epithet  of  Diana,  who  was 
worshipped  there.  Brande. 

cAR-Y-6'CAR,  n.  [Gr.  (captov.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  tall  trees  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
America,  some  species  of  which  furnish  the 
saouari  (vulgarly  called  sawarrow)  nuts  of  the 
shops.  Brande. 

CAR-Y-OPH-YL-LA'CEOUS  (-shiis),  a.  [Gr.  Ka~ 
pv6(pu}i?.ov,  the  clove-tree  ;  Kdpvov,  a  nut,  and  <p(j>.- 
Xof,  a  leaf;  L.  caiyophillus.]  {Bot.)  Noting  co- 
rollas consisting  of  five  petals,  with  long  claws, 
dilating  into  a  broad  limb,  as  the  pink.  Brande. 

II  cAr-Y-6PH'YL-LATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  com- 
pound of  car'yophyllic  acid  and  a  base.  Ogilvie. 

II  cAr-y-oph'yl-i.ous,  or  cAr-y-o-phyl'- 
LOUS  (131),  'a.  {Bot.)  Same  as  Caryophyl- 
laceocs. 

II  cAr-Y-6ph'YL-LIC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
obtained  from  oil  of  cloves.  Ogilvie. 

II  cAr-Y-6pH'YL-LINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystal- 
line substance  deposited  by  a  strong  alcoholic 
tincture  of  cloves.  Brande. 

||CAR-Y-6pH'YL-LUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kap\i6- 
<pv).Xo'v ;  xopuoi',  a  nut,  and  ipikXov,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  trees  ;  the  clove  tree.  Lindley. 

cAR-Y-5p'S!S,  or  cA-RY-6p'S1S,  n.  [Gr. 
Kapv'ov,  a  nut,  and  d<j^is,  appearance.]  {Sot.) 
A  dry  one-seeded  fruit,  in  a  membranous 
adhering  pericarp;  —  the  technical  name 
of  the  grain  of  corn.  —  See  Cariopsis.  Brande. 

CJR-Y-O'TjI,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  (capuuirif,  a  kind 
of  date.]    "A  genus  of  palms.  Loudon. 

CA'SAL,  a.     (Grnm.)  Relating  to  case. 

The  coMxl  termination  of  the  Saxon  possessive  is  es  or  V:,^ 
ti  appears  in  such  phrases  as  "  Godcs  sight,"  "  King's  crown; 

ifcCulloch. 

CjI-sJr'CjI,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  duck 
'found  in  "Russia  and  Siberia;  Tadorna  rvtila  \ 
—  called  also  ruddy-goose.  YarreU. 

CA-SAVE',  n.  A  substance  obtained  from  the 
roots  of  the  manioc.  —See  Cassava.        Craig. 

CAS'CA-BEL,  n.     [Sp.]    The  pommel  or  knob  at 

the  breech  of  a  cannon.  Crabb. 

CA8-CAde',  n.     [It.  cascata,  cascare,  to  fall ;  Sp. 

cascada ;  Fr.  cascade.']     A  small  cataract ;    a 

waterfall. 

The  River  Teverone  falls,  by  several  cascades,  from  one 

rock  to  another.  Addition. 

CAS-CADE',  V.  n.  To  vomit.  [Provincial  in  Eng- 
land, and  colloquial  in  the  U.  S.]         Halliwell. 

CAS-CAL'Hb,n.  {Port.)  The  depositor  debris 
in  which  the  Brazilian  diamond  is  found,     lire. 

CAs-  CJi-RIL  'LA,  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  cascara,  bark.] 
{Med.)    The  bitter  aromatic  bark  of  the  Cro- 
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ton  eleutheria,  imported  from  Jamaica  and  the 
Bahama  Islands,  Brande. 

CASE,  n.     [L.  capsa;  capio,  to  take;   It.  cassa; 
Sp.  coxa  ;  Fr.  caisse,  a  box  or  chest.] 

1.  Something  that  holds,  or  covers,  any  thing 
else  ;  a  box ;  a  covering  ;  a  sheath  ;  as,  "  A 
case  for  books  or  knives  "  ;  "A  case  of  goods." 

As  through  a  crystal  cose  the  figured  hours  are  seen.  Driideii. 

2.  The  outer  part  of  a  building. 
The  case  of  the  holy  house  is  nobly  designed.       Addison, 

3.  A  frame  for  holding  a  printer's  types. 

CASE,  n.     [L.  casus,  cado,  to  fall ;  It.  iS;  Sp  caso  ; 
Fr.  cas.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  may  happen  ;  condition ; 
circumstance  ;  state  ;  situation. 

Question  your  royal  thoughts;  make  the  ca«e  yours.  Shak, 

2.  {Gram.)  A  distinction  used  to  denote  the 
different  relations  which  nouns  and  pronouns 
bear  to  other  words,  and  indicated  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  partially  in  English,  by  a  change  of 
termination. 

The  term  case  is  so  named  because  all  the  other  cases  ftill 
or  decline  from  the  nominative.  Guiiime. 

The  word  case  means  fall.  The  old  Greek  pranimarians 
wrote  the  nominative  in  an  upright  line,  and  the  otlior  mM-s 
in  lines  inclined  at  certain  angles!  so  that  the  forms  of  the 

Scnitive,  accusative,  &c.,  seem  to  be  falling,  as  it  were,  from 
le  original  word.    Hence  these  forms  were  called  (il)li(juc 
cases,  ?•  -'*•  'ifinitfl. 

3.  {Late.)  A  suit,  action,  or  cause.    Boiiiier. 

In  case,  if  it  should  happen ;  provided  tliat. 

Syn.  — A  difficult  or  hard  eoA-e  ;  a  trying  or  disa- 
greeable situation; — low  condition;  liumble  .ilotiim  ; 
state  of  health  or  of  affairs;  incidental  circumstance ; 
critical  conjuncture ;  proper  occasion  ;  unexpected  oc- 
currence. —  A  case,  action,  suit,  or  cause  in  court. 
State  the  ca^e  ;  defend  the  cause. 

cASE,  V.  a.     [i.  CASED  ;  pp.  CASiXG,  cased.] 

1.  To  put  in  a  case. 
Ca£ed  in  green  scales  the  crocodile  extends.      Tliomson. 

2.  To  cover,  as  with  a  case. 

As  broad  and  general  as  the  cnsinf/  air.  Shnlc. 

They  began  to  case  their  houses  with  marble.     Arbullmot. 

3.  t  To  divest  of  the  skin  or  covering. 

We'll  make  you  some  sport  with  the  fox  ere  we  cage  him. 

CASE,  V.  n.    To  put  cases. 

They  fell  presently  to  reasoning  and  casing  upon  the  mat- 
ter with  him.  L'Jislniiiiie. 

CAse'-BAgs,  n.  pi.  {Arch.)  The  joists  framed  be- 
tween a  pair  of  girders  in  naked  flooring.  Ogilvie. 

CAsE'-CHAN,  n.  A  kind  of  salmon  found  in  the 
northern  lakes  of  Great  Britain.  Ogilvie. 

CASED  (kast),  p.  a.    Enclosed  in  a  case ;  covered. 

CASE'hArD-EN    (kas'irar-dn),    v.    a.      [i.  C.^SE- 

HARDENED  ;   pp.  CASEHARDENING,  CASEHARD- 

ened.]  To  harden  on  the  outside ;  to  convert 
into  steel  on  the  outside,  as  iron.  Ure. 

CASE'HARD-EN-ING,  n.  A  process  by  which  iron 
tools,  kevs,  &c.,  have  their  surfaces  converted 
into  steel.  ^^^' 

cA'Sf-INE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  basis  of  cheese  ; 
the  purified  curd  of  milk  ;  caseum.        Brande. 

CASE'-KNIFE  (kas'nif),  n.    A  large  table-knife. 

CASE'MATE,  n.  [It.  casamatta  ;  Sp.  casamata  ; 
Fr.  casemate.']  {Fort.)  A  vault  in  the  flank  of 
a  bastion,  or  a  chamber  within  the  ramparts  of 
a  fortification,  serving  as  a  battery ;  — some- 
times used  as  barracks.  Campbell. 

CASE'mAT-5D,  a.  [Fr.  casemate.]  Furnished 
with,  or  formed  like,  a  casemate.  Kirby. 

CAsE'1VH;NT  [kaz'inent,  .S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.K.Sm.-, 
kSs'ment,  P.  Wb.\,  n.     [It.  casamenlo.]  {Arch.] 

1.  A  portion  of  a  window-sash,  or  a  compart- 
ment between  the  muUions  of  a  window,  open- 
ing  upon  hinges.  .      Bnton. 

2.  A  kind  of  hollow  moulding ;  scotia.  Brande. 
CA'SE-OUS  (ka'se-iis  or  ka'slie-iis)  [ka'8he-Bs,/a.; 

ka'shus,  K.  Sm. ;  ka'se-Qs,  R.],  a.  [L.  caseus, 
chees'e  ;  Fr.  casieux.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  re- 
sembling, cheese.  "  The  caseous  parts  of  the 
chyle."  P^y^- 

CAsE'-RACK,  n.  A  frame  of  wood  to  receive 
printers'  cases,  when  not  in  use.  Brande. 

CA'SpRN  [ka'zern,  Ja.  Sm. ;  ka'sern,  K. ;  )<8s'?rn, 
IVb.],  n.  [Sp.  caserna  ;  Ft.  caser7ie.]  {Mil.] 
A  lodgement  or  small  barracks  for  soldiers,  be 
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tween  the  houses  of  a  fortified  town  and  the 
ramparts.  Urande. 

CASE'-flHtiT,  n.  (Mil.)  Bullets  or  iron  in  a 
canister  or  a  case,  to  be  discharged  from  can- 
non ;  canister-shot.  P.  Cyc. 

CA'S?-Om,  n.     [L.,  cheese.l    Same  as  Caseine. 

Urande. 

CASE'-WORM  (-wUrm),  n.  A  grub  that  makes 
itself  a  case  ;  a  caddice.  Flot/er. 

cASH,  n.     [L.  capsa,  a  chest,  a  box ;  It.  casna,  a 

box ;  Sp.  caj'a,  a  box ;  Fr.  caisse ;  a  box  or  cash. 

—  See  Cask.]       Money   at   command;   ready 

money;  coin  ; — applied  also  to  bank-notes. 

A  tliicf,  brnt  to  unhoard  the  cath 

Of  come  rich  burgher.  Milton. 

Syn.  — Soo  MoHEY. 

CASH,  V.  a.      [t.  CASHED  ;  pp.  CASHING,  CASHED.] 

{Com.)  To  pay  money  for  ;  to  turn  intoinoney ; 
as,  "  To  cash  a  bill  or  a  draft." 
t  CASII,  V.  a.    FFr.  caster.']   To  cashier.     Gorges. 

cASH'-AC-C6tyNT,  n.  1.  {Book-keeping.)  An 
account  to  which  nothing  is  debited  or  credited 
but  cash. 

2.  {Banking  in  Scotland.)  A  credit  given  by 
a  bank  for  a  loan  to  a  person  who  can  procure 
two  or  more  acceptable  sureties  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  amount  agreed  on,  on  demand, 
with  interest.  Those  who  obtain  such  credits 
draw  upon  them  for  such  sums,  within  their 
amount,  as  they  find  occasion  for.  Interest  is 
charged  only  on  the  average  balance  which  may 
be  due  to  the  bank.  Ogilvie. 

CASH'-BOOK  (k&8h'b(ik),  n.  A  book  in  which 
accounts  are  kept  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  money. 

CASH'-CRED-IT,  n.  {Banking  in  Scotland.)  A 
credit  granted  by  a  bank  for  a  loan  ;  cash-ac- 
count.— See  Cash-account.  Ogilvie. 

fl  CA-8HEW',  orCASH'EW  [k?i-shil',  S.  W.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.B.;  ka'shv,  C;  kasli'u,  Wb.],a.  (J5o<.)  Not- 
ing a  family  {Anacardiac'etB)  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  a  resmous  or  milky,  acrid  juice,  repre- 
sented only  by  the  genus  Kkus,  or  sumach.  Gray. 

II  CA-SHEW'-NfJT,  n.  A  nut  which  protrudes  at 
one  end  of  the  fruit  of  the  cashew-tree.  Loudon. 

II  CA-SHEW'-TREE  (k?i-shii'tr5),  n.  [Fr.  acajou.'] 
A  West-Indian  tree  which  bears  at  one  end  of 
its  fruit  a  kidney-shaped  nut,  called  the  cashew- 
nut. —  See  Anacardium. 

CA-SFIIER'  (k?-8h5r'),  n.  [Dut.  Jcassier',  It.  cas- 
siere  ;  Sp.  cajero  ;  Fr.  caissier.  —  See  Cash.] 
One  who  has  charge  of  money ;  or  who  superin- 
tends the  books,  payments,  and  receipts  of  a 
bank  or  moneyed  institution. 

TA-SHIER'  (k»-8her'),  v.  a.  [It.  cassare,  to  an- 
nul ;  Fr.  casser,  to  break.]    [j.  cashiered  ;  pp. 

CASHIERING,  CASHIERED.] 

1.  To  dismiss  from  a  post  or  office  with  re- 
proach, as  by  a  court-martial ;  to  break. 

2.  To  discard ;  to  reject. 

Some  cashier,  or  at  least  eadeaTor  to  invalidate,  all  other 
argiimcnU.  Locke. 

CA-SHIER'gR,  n.    One  who  cashiers.         Smart. 

CA-SHIER'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  dismissing  an  offi- 
cer or  a  soldier  for  misconduct.  Crabb. 

CASH'-KEEP-5R,  "•  A  man  intrusted  with  money. 

llcASH'MERE,  a.  Noting  the  fabric  of  downy 
wool,  called  cashmere.  Ure. 

II  CASH'MERE,  or  CASH-MERE',  n.  A  peculiar 
textile  fabric  formed  of  the  downy  wool  of  a 
goat  found  in  Thibet,  first  imported  from  the 
kingdom  of  Cashmere.  Ure. 

CA8H-ME'Ri-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  the 
country  called  Cashmere.  Murray. 

CASH'-NOTE,  n.  A  note  for  the  payment  of 
money.  Burrows. 

CASH'66,  n.  {Med.)  An  aromatic  drug  of  Hin- 
dostan,  said  to  have  pectoral  virtues.  Dunglison. 

CAS  |NG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  putting  in  a  case,  or 
the  act  of  covering. 

2.  A  covering  of  boards,  plaster,  or  other  ma- 
terials. Swinburne. 

CAS'ING^,  n.pl.  Dried  cow-dung,  used  for  fuel. 
[North  of  Eng.]  UaUiweU. 

C^-Si  'jfb,  n.     [It.,  a  small  house.'] 
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1.  A  small  country-house.  Ogihie. 

2.  A  building  for  social  meetings  ;  a  club- 
house. Ogilvie, 

cAsK  (12^,  n.     [Sp.  casco  ;  Fr.  caque.] 

1.  A  nollow  wooden  vessel  for  wine  and  other 
liquids ;  a  barrel,  a  hogshead,  &c.  Ilervey. 

2.  The  quantity  held  in  a  cask.  Smart. 
cASK,  n.     [L.  cassia  ;  Sp.  casco ;  Fr.  casque.]    A 

helmet.  Shak. 

cASK,  V.  a.    To  put  into  a  cask.    "  To  cask  beer 

or  wine."  Todd. 

cAs'K(;t,  n.     [Dim.  of  cask ;  Fr.  cassette.] 

1.  A  small,  elegant  box  for  jewels,  &c. 

Thia  ciwkel  India'a  glowlnft  f;rma  unlocka. 

And  oU  Arabia  breathe*  from  yonder  box.  Pope. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  small  rope  for  fastening  a  sail : 

—  called  also  gasket.  Smart. 
cAs'KgT,  V.  a.    To  put  into  a  casket. 

I  have  writ  my  lettera,  ccuketetl  my  trcaaurc  ShiU: 

cAs'PJ-AN,  a.  lCasvi(e,  name  of  a  pass  in  the 
range  of  Mount  Taurus.]  {Geog.)  Noting  a 
large  lake  or  sea  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

cJsqUE  (kftsk),  n.  [Fr.]  {Her.)  A  helmet.— 
See  Cask.  Dryden. 

t  cAss,  V.  a.  [Fr.  casser ,  to  break.]  To  dismiss  ; 
to  break  ;  to  cashier.  "  To  cass  all  old  and  un- 
faithful hands  and  entertain  new."         lialeigh. 

CAS-SA'DA,  or  CAs'SA-DA  rkas'^-dj,  S.  W.  Ja. 
Sm.  Wb.  ;  k^s-sa'd?,  K.  P.  Oyc.  Crabb],  n. 
Same  as  Cassava.  Johnson. 

cAs-SA-MU'NAR,  n.    Same  as  Cassumcniar. 

t  cAs'SATE,  v.  a.     [Low  L.  casso,  cassatus ;  Fr. 

casser.]    To  vacate  ;  to  invalidate.  Ray. 

CAS-SA'TION,  n.     [L.  cassatio;   Fr.  cassation.] 

'The  act  of  making  null  or  void,  [r.]  Coles. 
Court  of  Cassation,  a  high  court  of  appeal,  or  the 

highest  judicial  court  in  France.  Braude. 

CAS-SA'VA,  or  CAS'SA-VA,  n.  A  nutritious  starch 
obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  manioc  plant, 
{Jatropha  manihot,)  a  tropical  shrub.  The 
roots  contain  poisonous  matter,  which  is  re- 
moved by  means  of  water,  pressure,  and  heat, 
and  the  residue  is  extensively  used  for  food. 
When  purified,  it  is  called  tapioca.  —  Written 
also  cassada,  casave,  and  cassavi.  Ure. 

cAs'SA-wAre,  n.    See  Cassowary.     Johtison. 

cAs'Sp-PA'P^R,  n.  [Perhaps  Fr.  cass<',  broken  ; 
casser,  to  break.]  Paper  damaged  or  broken, 
particularly  the  two  outside  quires  of  a  ream  : 

—  written  also  cassie-paper.  Craig. 
CAs'S{-A  (kSsh'sh?-?),   n.     [Gr.  Kaaaia,  xaaia  ;  L. 

cassia,  casia  ;  It.  cassia ;  Fr.  casse.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants  growing  m  tropical  coun- 
tries, some  species  of  which  produce  the  senna 
leaves  used  in  medicine.  Loudon. 

2.  The  bark  of  the  Laurus  cassia.  Its  flavor 
resembles  that  of  cinnamon,  and  it  yields  a  pun- 
gent and  stimulating  essential  oil.         Brande. 

cAs'S{-A-BARK,  n.  The  bark  of  the  Laurus  cas- 
sia ;  —  called  also  cassia,  Loudon. 

CAS'SJ- A-BOds,  n.  pi.  The  hexangular  fleshy  re- 
ceptacles of  the  seed  of  the  cinnamon-tree,  or 
Laurus  ciniuimotnum.  Lottdon. 

cJIS-ST-.a  'JVjJ,  n.  A  bitter  principle  found  in  the 
root  of  Cassia  fistula,  Francis, 

CAs'SJ-A-PULP,  n.  The  sweet  pulp  in  the  pods 
of  Cassiafistula,  Ogilvie. 

cAs'Sl-DA,  n,  [L.  cassis,  cassidis,  a  helmet.]  (£«/.) 
A  genus  of  beetles  with  a  helmet-like  thorax, 
injurious  to  the  sweet  potato,  &c.  Harris. 

CAS-SId'5-OOs,  a.  [L.  cassis,  a  helmet.]  (^Bot.) 
Shaped  like  a  helmet,  as  a  corolla.         Lindley. 

cAs'SI-dId,  n.    A  tortoise-beetle.  Smart. 

CAS'SI-DQ-NY  [kft8'89-d8n-?,  Sm.  Wb.  Ash,  John- 
son ;  k?8-8ld'o-ne,  Ja.],  n.     [Fr.  cassidoine.Jl 

1.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  everlasting ;  stjcka- 
dore ;  Gnaphalinm  sttechas :  —  applied  also  to 
Lavandula  sta;ihas,OT  French  lavender.Jo/*»MO»». 

2.  {Min.)  Chalcedony.  Crabb, 
CAs'Sl-MERE,  n.     [Sp.  casimiro.]     A  thin  wool- 
len cloth ;  —  written  also  kerseymere.  IK.  Ency. 

CjfS-SlJfE',n,  [Fr.]  1.  A  small  house  in  the 
country  ;  —  particularly  a  solitary  house  where 
soldiers  may  make  a  stand.  Crabb. 
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CAS-sr'NE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  t(cnwt  of  shrubs  with 
green  foliage.  Ijoudon. 

CJ»-S{-JVfy/'TF.',  n.  A  mixed  cloth  made  of  cot* 
ton  and  wool,  or  of  wool  and  ailk.        IK.  Eney 

CfS-Sl'JVO  (kM-rt'n»),  n.  A  game  at  cards.  Todd. 

cA8'81-Q-B£hrY,  ft.  The  fruit  of  the  KiAMmiim 
Utvigatum,  Lotidon. 

CAH-8|-0.PK'A,  n.  ri>.,  from  Or.  Kaeailnna,  or 
KoTCKJiri,,  wife  of  Cenheus.]  (Astron.)  A  con- 
stellation of  the  nortnem  hemisphere,  between 
Ccpheus  and  Persius.  Hind. 

CJs'8fS,n.     [L.,  a  helmet.] 

1.  The  helmet-stone;  anencrinite.  Buchanan. 

2.  (Zof';/.)  A  genusof  gastropodousmollusks, 
including  the  species  of  which  the  shells,  called 
helmets,  are  used  for  cameos.  Brande, 

3.  The  black  currant ;  liibes  nigrum,       Ure. 

CJIS-Sl-TE'Rl-^,  n.  pi.  fOr.  Kaaolripof,  tin.] 
Substances  of  tin ;  crystals  having  an  admix- 
ture of  tin.  Smttrt. 

CAS'Sl-US  (k8sh  V«s),  «•  A  beautiful  purple  pig- 
ment, usetl  in  porcelain  and  glass  paintmg, 
usuallv  called  pur])lr  ofCassiiis.  It  is  prepared 
from  the  muriate  of  gold  by  adding  to  it  a  mix- 
ture of  the  protochloride  and  perchloride  of  tin, 
and  is  so  named  from  its  discoverer.  Ure. 

CAS'SOCK,  n.  [It.  caacKca ;  Sp.  caaaca\  Fr.  co- 
aa^ue ;  A.  S.  casul.] 

1.  t  A  loose  dress  or  cloak  of  a  soldier.  Shak. 

2.  A  vestment  worn  by  clergymen ;  an  eccle- 
siastical habit. 

Hia  acanty  salary  compelled  him  <o  mn  deep  in  dcM  tar  a 
new  gown  and  comiocX-.  Hwift. 

cAs'SQCKED,  a.    Dressed  in  a  cassock.  Coveper, 

CAs'SON-Ade,  n.  [Fr.]  Cask-sugar ;  sugar  not 
refined ;  raw  sugar.  _  Crahb. 

cAs'SQ-WA-RY,  n. 
[Malay  cassutcaris^ 
(Omith.)  A  large, 
long-legged  bird,  of 
the  family  Struthio- 
nida;  inhabiting  the 
Island  of  Java.  Its 
wings,  armed  with 
strong  spines  for  com- 
bat or  defence,  are 
shorter  than  those  of 
the  ostrich.      Brande,  Camowtrj. 

cAS-Sli-MU'Nt-AR,  n.  (Med.)  A  bitter  and  aro- 
matic root,  brought  from  the  East  Indies  in 
slices,  used  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant.  Dunglison, 

CASS'-WEED,  n.  A  weed  otherwise  called  shep- 
herd's-pouch.  Johnson. 

cAST  (12),  r.  a,    [Dan.  kaate;  Byr.  kasta,]     [». 

CAST  ;  pp.  CASTING,  CAST.] 

1.  To  throw  ;  to  hurl ;  to  fling.  "  Let  him 
first  cast  A  stone  at  her."  John  viii.  7.  "  Coat 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters."   Eccl.  xi.  I. 

2.  To  drive ;  to  impel ;  to  thrust ;  to  force. 

We  muat  be  cnti  upon  a  certain  iaiand.  Aelt  xxrH.  SL 

Jcsua  iiad  heard  tlut  John  waa  coat  into  priaoo.  Matt.  iv.  U. 

3.  To  turn  ;  to  direct. 

How  earnestly  lie  cait  hia  eye*  upon  roc.  SAak. 

4.  To  defeat ;  to  vanquish  ;  to  overcome. 

The  northern  men  were  agreed  to  crut  our  Ixtndnn  ea- 
cheator.  Cajmlau 

5.  To  condemn,  as  in  a  criminal  trial. 

There  then  we  met;  both  tried,  and  both  were  raa^i 
And  tliia  irrcTocable  sentence  passed.  Jinntm. 

6.  To  dismiss  from  office ;  to  cashier.  "  You 
are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  punishment 
more  in  policy  than  in  malice."  Shak. 

7.  To  shed;  to  lay  aside;  to  put  off;  to  drop. 
Nor  ahall  your  vine  roM  her  (Wiit  Hat.  lit  IL 
The  creatures  that  ctut  the  alcin  ai«  the  anake,  the  riper, 

the  lizard,  &c  /teco*. 

8.  To  compute  ;  to  reckon  ;  to  calculate  ;  as, 
"  To  east  an  account." 

I  Iiavp  latrlv  been  etutiKQ  in  my  thooghla  the  sererol  un- 
happincsses  uf  life.  AiMuou. 

8.  To  assign  or  allot,  as  the  parts  of  a  play. 

Our  parts  in  the  other  world  will  be  new  mat.       Adthtem. 

10.  To  form  by  running  in  a  mould  ;  to  found. 
How  to  build  ships  and  dreadftil  ordnance  roar.       IfaJisr. 

11.  To  model ;  to  form  by  rule. 
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CASTOR  AND  POLLUX 


Some  have  been  tempted  to  cast  all  their  learning  into  thii 
method.  >*'»"»• 

12.  To  bring  forth  abortively. 

Thy  ewei  and  thy  «he-goats  have  not  cast  their  yonng. 

Oen.  XXXI.  38. 

13.  To  make  to  preponderate;  to  cause  to 
surpass ;  to  decide  by  overbalancing. 

How  much  interest  casts  the  balance  in  cases  dubious  I  South. 
To  be  cast  away,  to  be  shipwrecked.  —  To  be  cast 
down,  to  be  depressed  or  dejected  in  mind. —  To  cast 
anchor,  (J^auJ..)  to  let  go  or  let  fall  the  anchor.—  To 
east  aside,  to  dismiss  as  useless.  —  To  cast  away,  to 
lavish  ;  to  waste.  "  Hast  thou  yet  more  blood  to  cast 
away!  "  Shak.  To  ruin.  "  By  an  oversight  to  cast  away 
.  themselves  forever."  Hooker. —  To  cast  back,  to  put 
behind. —  To  cast  by,  to  reject. —  To  cast  forth,  to 
emit ;  to  eject.  —  To  cast  lots,  to  determine  by  lot.  — 
To  cast  off,  to  discard.  '•  Cast  me  not  off  in  the  time 
of  old  age."  Ps.  Ixxi.  9.  To  reject;  to  get  rid  of. 
"  Religion  would  curb  him  in  his  lusts,  and  therefore 
he  casts  it  off."  TiUotson.  To  leave  behind.  "  Away 
he  scours,  casts  off  the  dogs,  and  gains  a  wood." 
L'Estrange.  (JVaut.)  To  loosen  or  to  let  go  ;  as,  "  To 
east  off  a  rope." — To  cast  out,  to  turn  out  of  doors ;  to 
reject.  "Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out."  Shak. —  To 
cast  up,  to  compute  ;  to  calculate ;  as,  "  To  cast  up  an 
account."  To  eject  by  vomiting.  "  Cast  up  the  poi- 
son that  infects  thy  mind."  Dryden.  —  To  cast  upon, 
to  refer  to.  "  If  things  were  cast  upon  this  issue." 
South. 

J8®"The  original  meaning  of  the  word  is  to  throw, 
or  fling  ;  of  this  sense  all  the  other  senses  are  either 
figurative  derivations,  or  modifications  by  adverbial 
particles,  such  as  about,  aside,  away,  down,  forth,  off, 
out,  on,  upon.     Smart, 

cAST,  V.  n.  1.  To  contrive  ;  to  revolve  in  the  mind. 

But  first  he  casts  to  change  his  proper  shape.        Milton. 

2.  To  admit  of  being  formed  in  a  mould. 

At  the  first  fusion  it  will  not  run  thin,  so  as  to  cast  and 
mould.  Woodward. 

3.  To  be  curled  or  twisted;  to  warp.  "Stuff 
is  said  to  cast  or  warp  when  ...  it  alters  its  flat- 
ness and  straightness."  Moxon. 

4.  To  vomit.  "These  verses  too  .  .  .  make 
me  ready  to  cast."  B.  Jonson. 

To  cast  about,  to  consider  ;  to  contrive. 

cAST,  n.     [Dan.  8;  Sw.  kast,  a  throw.] 

1.  The  act  of  throwing;  a  throw.  "The  rest 
are  measuring  casts."  Waller. 

2.  f  The  act  of  running  metal  into  a  mould. 

Such  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon.  Shak. 

3.  The  thing  thro>vn.  Dryden. 

4.  The  space  through  which  any  thing  is 
thrown.    "  About  a  stone's  cast."  Luke  xxii.  41. 

6.  A  stroke  ;  a  touch.  "  This  was  a  cast  of 
Wood's  politics."  Swift. 

6.  Motion  of  the  eye ;  glance ;  a  squint. 
"  With  one  cast  of  an  eye.'  Addison. 

7.  Venture  or  chance,  as  in  throwing  dice  ; 
lot ;  fate. 

Has  it  not  sometimes  been  an  even  cast  whether  the  army 
should  march  this  way  or  that  way.  Houth. 

8.  A  mould  ;  a  form. 

An  heroic  poem,  but  in  another  cast  and  figure  than  any 
that  ever  had  been  written  before.  Prior. 

9.  Any  thing  formed  in  a  mould ;  a  casting  ; 
as,  "  A  cast  in  plaster  or  in  bronze." 

10.  A  tinge  or  shade  in  color ;  appearance. 

The  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.  Shak. 

11.  Manner;  air;  style.  "Something  of  a 
neat  cast  of  verse."  "  The  very  cast  of  the  pe- 
riods." Pope. 

12.  An  assignment  of  theatrical  parts. 

13.  (Plumbinff.)  A  small  brazen  funnel  at 
the  end  of  a  mould  for  casting  pipes  without 
soldering.  Crabb. 

14.  (^Hawking.)  The  number  of  hawks  dis- 
missed from  the  hand ;  a  flight.  "  A  cast  of 
merlins,  .  .  .  flying  of  a  gallant  h.si^t." Sidney. 

CAS-TA'Ll-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Castalia,  the 
spring  or  fountain  of  the  Muses  on  Mount  Par- 
nassus. Pope. 

C^S-  tA  'JVE-a,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  K&aravov,  a  chest- 
nut.] {Bat.)  A  genus  of  trees  related  to  the 
oak,  and  producmg  the  seed-like  nuts  called 
sweet  chestnuts ;  chestnut  tree.  Loudon, 

CAs'TA-NET, n.  [It.  castagnetta;  Sp.  castaneta, 
from  castdha,  a  chestnut ;  Fr.  castagnette.']  A 
sort  of  instrument  of  hard  wood  or  of  ivory, 
shaped  like  a  pair  of  chestnuts  attached  by  a 
string.  It  is  fastened  to  the  thumb,  and  beat 
with  the  middle  finger  as  an  accompaniment 


to  dances,  and  to  the  guitar ;  — used  particular- 
ly by  the  Moors  and  Spaniards.  Buchanan, 

CAS-TA-^rO-SPER'MUM,  n.  [Gr.  Kdaravov,  a 
chestnut,' and  (nip/ia,  a  seed.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  evergreen  trees  found  in  New  Holland, 
the  edible  seeds  of  which  have  somewhat  the 
flavor  of  Spanish  chestnuts.  Loudon. 

cAST'A-WAY,  n.    A  person  lost  or  abandoned. 

Lest  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I 
myself  should  be  a  castaway.  1  Cor.  ix.  27. 

CAsT'A-WAY,  a.  Rejected  ;  useless.  "  Our  cast- 
away leisure."  Raleigh, 

cAsTE,  n,  [Port.  Sj  Sp.  casta,  race ;  Ger.  kaste ; 
Fr.  caste."] 

1,  A  distinct  hereditary  order  or  class  of  peo- 
ple among  the  Hindoos,  the  members  of  which 
are  of  the  same  rank,  profession,  or  occupation. 
The  religious  law  of  Brahma  recognizes  four 
leading  castes,  which  are  again  subdivided. 
1.  The  Brahmi)ts,  or  priests,  devoted  to  reli- 
gion and  higher  pursuits.  2.  The  Kshatriya,  or 
soldier-caste,  to  which  belong  not  only  the  mil- 
itary, but  whole  tribes  of  natives.  3.  The  Vai- 
st/a,  or  commercial  class.  4.  The  Sxidra,  or 
tillers  of  the  soil.  Below  these  are  the  Pariahs 
and  some  other  races.  Brande, 

Many  of  the  Indian  castes  will  not  drink  out  of  the  same 
cup  with  a  person  deemed  impure.  Bryant. 

2.  An  order  or  class ;  a  race. 

t  cAST'^D,  p.    Improperly  used  for  cast.    Shak. 

CAS'T?L-LAN  [k5s'tel-ian,  W,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  \Vb. ; 
k^s-tel'lfin,  S.],  n,  [Sp.  castellan ;  Fr.  chAtelain.'] 
The  governor  of  a  castle.  Kelham, 

CAS'T?L-LA-NY,  n.  The  lordship  or  jurisdiction 
belonging  to  a  castle.  Kelham. 

CAS'Tj^L-LAT-jeD,  a.  1.  Enclosed  within  a  build- 
ing, as  a  fountain  or  cistern.  Johnson. 
2.  Having  turrets  and  battlements  like  a  cas- 
tle ;  formed  like  a  castle.  Weale, 


tCAS-T^L-LA'TION,  «. 
house. 


The  act  of  fortifying  a 
Todd. 


CAS'T^L-LET,  n.    A  small  castle.        Whitaker, 
CAST'^R  (12),  n,    1.  One  who  casts  or  throws. 

If  with  this  throw  the  strongest  caster  vie, 

Still,  further  still,  I  bid  the  discus  fly.  Pope. 

2.  One  who  casts  accounts  or  fortunes ;  a 
calculator.  "  Did  any  of  them  set  up  for  a 
caster  of  fortunate  figures."  Addison, 

3.  A  small  box,  cruet,  or  phial  out  of  which 
something  is  shaken ;  as,  "  A  pepper-caster." 

4.  A  small  wheel  or  swivel  on  which  furni- 
ture is  rolled  ;  as,  "  The  casters  of  a  table." 

CAS'TJPR,  or  CIIES'TjpR,  n.  [A.  S.  ceaster,  from 
L.  castrum,  a  fortress.]  A  city,  town,  or  castle  ; 
—  used  as  an  affix  in  the  names  of  places  ;  as, 
"  Dorchester  "  ;  "  Colchester,"  Gibson. 

CAST'5R§,  n.  pi,  A  frame  for  holding  or  con- 
taining small  bottles.  Maunder, 

t  CAS-TJ-F{-CA'TION,  n,  [L.  castifico,  castifica- 
tus,  to  make  pure.]     Chastity.  Bp,  Taylor, 

CAS'Tj-GATE,  V,  a,  [L.  castigo,  castigatus ;  It. 
castigare  ;  Sp.  castigar.J    [i.  castigated  ;  pp. 

CASTIGATING,  CASTIGATED.]      To   chastise  ;    tO 

correct ;  to  punish ;  to  chasten.     "  To  castigate 
thy  pride."  Snak. 

CAS-Tl-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  castigatio.]  Punish- 
ment; chastisement.  Shak. 

CAS'TJ-GA-TOR,  n.     [L.]     One  who  castigates. 

cAs'Tl-GA-TO-RY,  a.  That  may  serve  for  pun- 
ishment ;  punitive ;  corrective.  Brainhall. 

CAs'TJ-GA-TO-RY,  n.  {Law.)  An  instrument  of 
correction  for  a  scold;  —  called  also  cucking- 
stool,  d'ucking -stool,  trebucket,  and  tumbrel, 

Burrill, 

CAS-TiLE'-SO AP,  n,  A  sort  of  hard,  refined  soap. 

CAS-TIL'IAN  (k9s-tTrysin),  a,  (Geog.)  Pertain- 
ing to  Castile  in  Spain. 

CAS-TIL'IAN,  n.  {Geop.)  An  inhabitant  or  na- 
tive of  Castile  in  Spain. 

CAS-TIL-lAnE',  n,  [Sp.  castellano.']  A  Spanish 
gold  coin,  in  value  more  than  a  ducat.      Crabb. 

cAst'ING  (12),  n.    1.  Theactof  thro\ving.  Huloet. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  casts  or  impressions  of 

figures,  busts,  medals,  &c.  Maunder. 


3.  Any  thing  formed  in  a  mould  by  liquid 
metal;  as,  "An  vc on  casting." 

4.  The  act  of  assigning  parts  to  players,  or 
of  contriving  any  thing.  Motion. 

5.  The  process  by  which  some  animals  throw 
off  their  skins,  horns,  &c.  Maunder, 

6.  The  process  of  warping  by  heat  or  mois- 
ture, as  in  wood.  Crabb, 

Casting  of  draperies,  {Fine  .Srts.)  the  general  dis- 
position or  flow  of  the  main  lines  which  produces 
the  greatest  impression  on  the  eye.  Vairholu 

CAST'ING-NET,  n,  A  net  to  be  thrown  into  the 
water. 

Casting^nets  did  rivers'  bottoms  sweep.  May. 

CAST'ING-VOICE,  n,     A  casting-vote.    Tomlins. 

cAsT'ING-VOTE,  n.  The  vote  given  by  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  any  body  of  men,  which  casts 
or  turns  the  balance  when  the  votes  are  equally 
divided.  Tomlins. 

CAST'ING- WEIGHT  (k4st'jng-wat),  n.  A  weight 
that  turns  the  balance  in  the  scale.  Pope, 

CAST'-IR-ON  (k4st'i-urn),  n.  Iron  as  first  ex. 
tracted  from  its  ores,  when  it  is  hard  and  brittle ; 
pig-iron.  Vre. 

II  cAs'TLE  (k4s'sl,  12),  n.  [L.  castellum,  dim.  of 
castrum,  a  fortified  place ;  It.  castello ;  Sp.  Cas- 
tillo,— Dut.  kasteel ;  A.  S.  castel.'] 

1.  A  mansion  strongly  fortifiea ;  a  fortress. 

The  castle  of  Macduif  I  will  surprise.  Shak. 

2.  The  name  of  a  piece  used  in  the  game  of 
chess;  a  rook.  —  See  Rook.  Hoyle. 

Castle  in  the  air,  a  groundless  or  visionary  project. 
Syn.  — See  Fortification. 

II  cAs'TLE,  v.a,  (Chess.)  To  cover  the  king  with 
a  castle  by  a  certain  move. 

After  the  king  is  castled,  the  pawns  before  it  should  be 
guarded  as  much  as  possible.  Crabb. 

II  cAs'TLE-BUlLD'eR  (kis'sl-bild'er),  w.  A  build- 
er of  castles  in  the  air  ;  a  fanciful  projector. 

The  poets  are  the  greatest  castle-builders.  Student 

II  CAS'TLE-BUILD'ING,  n.  The  act  of  building 
castles  in  the  air,  or  of  forming  visionary  pro- 
jects. Student. 

II  cAs'TLE-CRoWnED  (-kriiand),  a.  Crowned  o» 
topped  with  a  castle.  Mir.  for  Mag, 

II  cAs'TLED  (kSs'sld),  a.  Furnished  with  castles. 
"  The  groves  and  castled  cliffs."        2\  iVarton. 

II  cAs'TLE-GUARD  (-gard),  n,  [Old  Fr.  castel- 
garde,}  (Feudal  Law,)  1,  The  defence,  or 
guard  of  a  castle  ;  —  called  also  watch  and 
ward,  Burrill, 

2.  A  kind  of  tenure  by  knights'  service. 

3.  A  tax  laid  upon  those  living  within  a  cer- 
tain distance  of  a  castle  for  the  maintenance 
of  those  who  guard  it.  Burrill, 

4.  The  circuit  around  a  castle  subject  to  be 
taxed  for  its  maintenance.  Burrill, 

II  CAS'TLE-RY  ;  (kis'sl-re),   n.     The    custody 
CAS'TEL-RY     >  government  of  a  castle.    "  1 
castkry  of  Baynard's  castle." 

II  cAs'TLE-SOAP,  n.     Castile  soap.        Addison. 

cAST'LjpT,  n.    A  small  castle.  Leland. 

II  cAs'TLE- wArD,  n,  A  tax  or  imposition  fol 
maintenance  of  such  as  watch  and  ward  a  cas- 
tle. Cotoell 

CAST'LJNG,  n,  A  young  animal  cast  or  broughl 
forth  before  its  time ;  an  abortion.         Browne. 

CAST'LING,  a.    Abortive.  Iludibras. 

CAST'-OFP,  p.  a.  Laid  aside  ;  rejected ;  as,  "  A 
cast-off  garment."  Ed.  Rev. 

cAs"rOR,  n.  [Gr.  Kd(rr(i)p,  the  beaver ;  L.,  Sp., 
Ger.,  <Sr  Fr.  castor,  —  Dut.  kastoor,'] 

1.  The  generic  name  of  the  beaver.    Brande, 

2.  A  hat  made  of  beaver's  fur.  Johnson, 

3.  A  small  wheel  or  swivel  on  which  furniture 
is  rolled.  —  See  Caster.  Clarke. 

4.  (Med.)  A  peculiar  concrete  substance  ob- 
tained from  pouches  situated  in  the  groin  of  tho 
beaver;  castoreum,  Dunglison, 

cJs'TOR  AND  POL' LUX.  1.  (Astron.)  Two  stars, 
called  Gemini  or  the'  Twins ;  a  constellation  in- 
tersected by  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 

2.  (Meteor.)   A  fiery  meteor,  which  appears 
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CASTOR-BEAN 

sometimes  sticking  to  some  part  of  a  ship,  in 
the  form  of  balls.  Brands. 

cAs'TOK-HKA>f,  n.  The  seed  of  the  Ricintis  com- 
mitiiis  or  I'alma  Chriati.  Ogilvie. 

CjIS-TO'RK-Om,  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  viscid,  fetid 
substance  obtuincu  from  pouches  situated  in 
the  Kroin  of  the  beaver,  and  used  in  medicine 
as  an  antispasmodic.  —  See  Castou.  Dunyliaon. 

cAs'TQ-RINK,  n.  {Chem.)  A  principle  lately 
discovered  in  castoreum.  Urc. 

cAs'T^R-oIl,  n.  (Med.)  An  oil  extracted  from 
the  seed  of  the  liicinu^  communis  or  Palma 
Christi,  and  used  as  a  cathartic.  London. 

CAs '  TRA,  n.  pi.  [L.]  An  encampment  or  camp  ; 
soldiers'  quarters.  Stnart. 

cAs-TRA-Mg-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  castra,  a  camp, 
and  metior,  to  measure ;  Fr,  castrametcition.'] 
(Mil.)  The  act  of  planning  or  tracing  an  en- 
campment. Campbell. 

CAS'TRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  castro,  castratus  ("  Varro 
thinks  from  castus,"  chaste),  Richardson  ;  It. 
castrare ;  Sp.  castrar  ;  Fr.  cMtrer ;  Dan.  cas- 
treve'\     \i.  castuated  ;  pp.  castrating,  cas- 

TUATED.J 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  testicles ;  to  emasculate ; 
to  geld.  Dunglison. 

2.  To  mutilate,  or  render  imperfect.  "A  cas- 
trated set  of  Holingshed's  Chronicles."     Todd. 

CAS-TRA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  castration.']  The  act  of 
castrating.  Sharp. 

CjfS-  TR.M '  TO,  n.  [It.]  A  singer  who  is  a  eunuch : 
—  an  artlAcial,  or  male,  soprano.  Smart. 

cAs'TRgL,  M.  A  kind  of  hawk  ;  —  written  also 
kestrel  and  coistrel.  —  See  Kestrel.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

CAS-TREN'SIAL,  (k?s-tr«n'shsil),  O.  Relating  to 
a  camp  ;  castrensiau.  Browne. 

CAS-TR£n'S[AN,  a.  [L.  castrensis,  castra,  a 
camp.]     Belonging  to  a  camp,    [r.]         Baileij. 

CA§'V-AL  (kazh'yu-?!,  93),  a.  [L.  casus,  a  fall ; 
It.  casuale;  Sp.  castial;  Fr.  casuel.]  1.  Hap- 
pening by  chance  ;  accidental ;  fortuitous. 

That  which  secmcth  most  rominl  and  aubjcct  to  fortune  is 
y^  diaposcd  by  the  ordinance  of  God.  Jtaieigh. 

2,  Occasional ;  not  constant. 

Syn.  —  See  Accidental. 

CA^'lj-AL-LY  (kSzh'y<i-?l-le),  ad.    Accidentally; 

fortuitously  ;  by  chance.  Bentley. 

CA§'U-AL-Nf:S8  (kazh'yu-sl-nes),  n.    The  state  of 

being  casual.  Johnson. 

CA§l'lT-AL-TY  fk5zh'yu-9l-te,  93),  n.  1.  That  which 
happens  without  being  foreseen ;  accident ; 
chance ;  contingency. 

That  Octavius  Caesar  shonid  shift  his  camp  that  nieht  it 
happened  to  be  took  by  the  enemy  was  n  mere  camtalty.lxmth. 

2.  An  accident  attended  with  loss  of  life. 

It  ii  obscnred  that  within  the  space  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred veani,  notwithstanding  all  cfuntaltiet,  the  number  of 
men  doubles.  littmet. 

3.  (Mil.)  The  loss  of  men  in  an  army  by 
death,  desertion,  or  discharge.  Campbell. 

Syn.—  See  Accident. 
o'A^'U-IST  (kSzh'yi.i-tst,  93),  n.     \L.  casus;    It.  § 
Sn.  casuista;  Fr.  casuiste.  —  See  Case.]   .One 
who  is  versed  in  casuistry,  or  who  studies  and 
resolves  cases  of  conscience. 


Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  diso^ce. 
And  soundest  c(uruw(«  doubt,  like  you  and  roe? 


Pope. 


<■  cAsf'l.i-IST,  V.  n.    To  play  the  casuist.    Milton. 

CA?-V-IS'T|C   (kSzh-yu-Ts'tjk),  )  „.    Rdat- 

CA^-y-IS'TI-CAL  (ka/.h-yu-Is'to-ksil),  )  ingtocas- 
uistri?,  or  cases  of  conscience.  "  Casuistical 
divinity."  South. 

CA§-U-l8'Tl-CAL-LY,  ad  In  a  casuistic  man- 
ner.    "  To  write  casuistically."  Wood. 

CA§'li-Ts-TRY  (kSzh'yn-Is-tre,  93),  n.  That  part  of 
ethics  which  determines  cases  of  conscience. 


Morality,  by  her  false  (guardians  drawn. 
Chicane  m  ftirs,  and  eaxuinlty  in  tiiwn. 


Pope. 


Ctukislry  is  the  department  of  ethics,  the  (nvat  object  of 
which  is  to  lay  down  rules  or  canons  ft)r  directing  how  to  a»-t 
wherever  there  is  any  room  for  doubt  or  heiitatiou.  Stewart. 

Syn.— See  Morality. 

CAt,  n.    [L.  catiis ;  It.  qatto  ;  Sp.  qato ;  Fr,  chat ; 
A.  S.  cat ;  Dut.  kat ;  Ger.  katze.) 

L  A  well-known  domestic  animal,  of  the 
genus  Felis,  useful  in  catching  rats  and  mice. 
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2.  A  ship  or  sea  Tessel  employed  in  the  coal 
trade.  Scott. 

3.  A  double  tripod  having  six  feet ;  —  prob- 
ably so  called  from  fulling  always,  like  the  cat, 
on  Us  legs.  liuchannn. 

4.  (Naid.)  A  tackle  used  for  hoisting  uj)  the 
anchor  to  the  cat-head:  —  a  catoninetailsJJana. 

6.  (Mil.)  A  kind  of  shed,  under  which  sol- 
diers conceal  themselves  while  tilling  up  a  ditch 
or  mining  a  wall.  Crabb. 

tcAT-A-BAP'TI8T,  n.  fOr.  KarA,  against,  and 
(iairuaTiU,  one  who  baptizes.]  An  opponent  of 
baptism.  "Anabaptists  orCatabaptists.  '  Fcatley. 

cAt-A-BA'§IQN  (93),  n.  [Gr.  Kurati&awv,  a  way 
leading  downwards  ;  Knrd,  down,  and  fialvtu,  to 
go.]  (Arch.)  A  chamber  or  place  under  the  al- 
tar in  a  Greek  church  for  relics.  Britton. 

CAT-A-CAUS'T|C,  a.  (Gcom.  &  Opt.)  Noting 
caustic  curves  formed  by  reflection.         Hutton. 

cAT-A-CAUS'TJCS,  n.pl.  [Gr.  KaT&Kavai(,  a  burn- 
ing;  KaTUKniui,  to  bum.]  (Geoni.  &  Opt.)  Caus- 
tic curves  to  which  rays  of  light, proceeding  from 
a  point  and  reflected  by  another  curve,  are  tan- 
gents. —  See  Caustic.  Hutton. 

cAT-A-€nRE'S|S,  n.  pfj.,  from  Gr.  /tnT(};^p»,(Tif ; 
Kori,  beside,  or  aside  from,  and  Xf^'^'f*  use.] 
(RJiet.)  A  figure  by  which  a  word  is  used  in  a 
sense  diflferent  from,  yet  analogous  to,  its  own  ; 
a  harsh  metaphor  ;  as,  "  The  pure  blood  of  the 
grape."  Deut.  xxxii.  14. 

Their  skill  in  astronomy  dwindled  into  that  which,  by  a 
great  catachretns,  is  called  judicial  astrology.        SlillinyJIeet. 

CAT-A-*)HRES'T|C,  )  a.      \Gt.  Karaxpv<'r,K6i.-] 

CAT-A-jCHRES'TI-CAL.  J  Relating  to  catachre- 
sis ;  forced  in  expression.  "A  catachrestical 
and  far  derived  similitude."  Broume. 

CAT-A-£!HRES'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  forced  man- 
ner. "  To  be  taken  but  cdtachrestically ."  Evelyii. 

CAT-A-£HRIs'TON,  n.  [Gr.  Kor<i;^pi(rrof,  nibbed 
on.]     (Med.)  A  liniment.  Dunglison. 

CAT'A-CLY§M  (kSt's-kllzm),  n.  [Gr.  KaraK^.va^df  ; 
Kari,  down,  and  kXO^o),  to  wash  ;  L.  cataclysmos.] 


1.  A  deluge  ;  an  inundation. 

2.  (Med.)  A  shower-bath. 


Hale. 
Dunglison. 


cAT'A-COMB  (kat's-kOm),  n. ;  pi.  cXt'a-comb?. 
[Gr.  Kara,  down,  and  K(ifi0oi,  a  hollow ;  It.  cata- 
combe ;  Fr.  catacomb.]  A  subterraneous  place 
for  burying  the  dead;  —  originally  applied  to 
the  burying-place  under  the  church  of  St.  Se- 
bastian at  Rome.  The  most  noted  catacombs 
are  those  near  Rome,  on  the  Via  Appia,  at  Na- 

Sles,  Syracuse,  Cairo,  and  especially  those  un- 
er  the  city  of  Paris,  which  were  formed  from 
abandoned  stone-quarries. 

On  the  other  side  of  Naples  are  the  caiacombt.      Addimn. 

cAT-A-COI^S'TICS,  n.pl.  [Gr.  Kurd,  over  against, 
and  oLKovu),  to  hear ;  Fr.  catucoustiquc]  The 
science  of  reflected  sounds,  or  echoes;  cata- 
phonics.  Chambers. 

cAT-A-DI-OP'TRJC,  }  a.       [Gr.    Kar&,    over 

cAT-A-DI-6P'TRI-CAL,  )  against,  !ii6,  through, 
and  dirriKdi,  relating  to  sight ;  Fr.  catadiop- 
trique.]  Noting  optical  instruments,  as  New- 
ton's telescope,  by  which  rays  of  light  are  both 
reflected  and  refracted.  Hutton. 

CAT'A-DROME,  n.  [Gr.  Kardipo/jioi  ;  Kara,  down, 
and  &p6iiO(,  a  course,  a  race.] 

1.  A  race-course.  Britton. 

2.  (Mech.)   A  machine,  used  in  building,  for 
raising  and  letting  down  great  weights.  Francis. 

t  CAT'A-DUPE,  n.  [Gr.  KnT.ifovrfu,  to  fall  with"  a 
loud,  heavy  sound;  xarii,  down,  and  liovHui,  to 
fall  heavily;  Fr.  catadoupe.]  A  cataract;  a 
waterfall.  Brewer. 

cJfT-jl-FJlL'Cd,n.  [It.,  a  sea  fold.]  (Arch.)  A 
temporary  structure  of  carpentry  to  be  decorat- 
ed by  works  of  art,  representing  a  tomb  or  cen- 
otaph ;  —  used  in  funeral  ceremonies.    Brands. 

CAt-jJ-fJIlQUF.  '  (-ftlk'),n.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  A  lofty 

tomb  of  state  ;  a  funeral  decoration  ;  catafalco. 

It  Is  a  saving  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters  as  big  as  those 

on  a  catufalffue.  J-  *■•  Tttylor. 

tcAr-AO-MAT'lC  a.  [Gr.  icnrny^in,  a  fracture  ; 
Fr.  cntagmatique.]  (Med.)  Calculated  to  favor 
the  consolidation  of  fractures.  Palmer. 

CAT-AG-MAt'|C,  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  frac- 
tures. t>unglison. 


CATANADROMOUS 
cAt'a-grApii  (kftiVgitO,  n.     [Or.  gwiyfofi; 

L.  c'atagronlta,] 

1.  The  hrst  outline  of  a  picture.  Colet. 

2.  A  profile.  Chatnheri. 

cAt'A-LAN,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabiUnt 
of  datalonia.  A»h. 

CAT-A-I.ft<;'TI(;,  a.  [Or.  «arnii>»Ti«<(  ;  Kar«;«yw, 
to  leave  off.]  (Pros.)  Wanting  one  syllable  at 
the  end,  as  a  Groek,  Latin,  or  other  verse. 

cAT-A-I-f:(:'T|C,  n.  (Proa.)  A  verse  wanting 
one  syllable  at  the  end.  Braitde. 

cAt'A-L£P-HY,  or  cAT-A-L6P'8IS,n.  [Or.  tar^- 

In^'i ;  KaTiikufipdnii,  to  seize  upon  ;  tard,  down, 
used  intensively,  and  Xn/ilUi-u,  to  seize ;  Fr.  m/- 
alejtaie.]  (Med.)  A  spasmodic  disease  in  which 
there  is  a  sudden  susnension  of  the  action  of 
the  senses,  and  of  volition,  whilst  the  heart  con- 
tinues to  pulsate.  Brandt. 

cAt-A-L6p'T|C,  o.  Pertaining  to  catalepsy.Crtu'^. 

CAT-AI^LAC'TIC8,  n.  pi.  [Or.  KaraXldKrtK,  » 
money-changer ;  Karalkdaau,  to  exchange.]  "The 
science  of  exchanges.  Bowen, 

t  cAt' A-LQ-^fZE,  V.  a.  To  put  into  a  catalogue ; 
to  catalogue.  Colea. 

cAT'A-LriGUE  (kit'»-16(c),  n.  [Or.  mrd^oyof  ;  L. 
catalogua  ;  It.  catalogo ;  Fr.  caiaiogtie.'^  A  list 
of  names,  books,  works,  &c..  disposed  m  a  cer- 
tain order ;  a  register  ;  a  roll. 

CatalngMt  rainoimi  (-razSna')>  (Bihliofrttpkf.)  a 
catalogue  of  lH>okii  claused  under  tlwi  head*  of  llictr 
several  Hubjertii,  and  cunlaining  a  feneral  ahMlracI  of 
the  rAhtiititH  of  wdflu  where  the  title  does  not  suffi- 
ciently indicate  it. 

CAT'A-L6GUE  (k5t'»-l»»!).  f'""'  [«'•  CATALOOiF-n  ; 
pp.  CATALooriNO,  CATALooiEU.]  To  form 
into  a  catalogue ;  to  make  a  list  of.  Burke. 

cAT-A-LO'N|-AN,  o.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  Catalo- 
nia." *  Eamahaw. 

CA-TAL'PA,n.  \FT.catalpa.]  (Wo/.)  A  large  flow- 
ering tree  of  America,  of  rapid  growth,  which 
has  large  leaves,  and  bears  large  clusters  of 
trumpet-shaped  white  flowers,  variegated  with 
yellow  and  purple.  /*.  Cyc. 

CA-tAl'Y-sIs,  n.  [Gr.  KtriXocit ;  /t«raJU*»,  to  un- 
loose.] 

1.  (Med.)  Paralysis.  Dungliaon. 

2.  (Chem.)  The  influence  by  which  certain 
substances,  without  undergoing  any  change 
themselves,  resolve  certain  other  substances 
into  new  compounds  by  mere  contact,  or  the 
action  of  presence,  as  it  is  termed, — as  in  the 
conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  by  sulphuric 
acid.  Graham. 

cAl'-A-Lf  T'JC,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  for  catal- 
ysis! DtmgliaoH. 

CAT-A-L'f  T'lC,  o.  Pertaining  to  catalysis.  Craig. 
Cataltitie  forte,  (Ckrm.)  a  force  which  produces 
chemical  changes  merely  by  contari,  or  by  an  "  anion 
of  presence,"  as  if  has  iH-en  termed.  Thus  yeast  ex- 
erts a  ratalvtir  forte, ot  is  a  ealMtlftiragrmt,  in  changing 
8'jgar  by  contact  into  cartionic  acid  and  alrolMil. 

CAT-A-MA-RAN',  n.  1.  A  sort  of  raft  used  by 
the  Indians  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  along 
the  sea-shore  in  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  It  consists  of  three  pieces  of  wood 
lashed  together,  the  middle  one  being  a  little 
longer  than  the  other  two,  and  turned  up  slight- 
ly at  one  end  to  ser\e  for  the  bow.  Brande. 
2.  A  floating  battery  intended  to  be  used  by 
Napoleon  for  the  invasion  of  England.   Brattdr. 

CAt-JI-MF.  'JV'/--*,  «•  [Or.  «r<tTrf,  according  to,  and 
/ii/»',"a  month!]  (Med.)  The  menses ;  the  monthly 
courses.  iHingliaou. 

CAT-A-ME'NI-A1>,  a.  [Gr.  tarn^Unot.]  (Med.) 
Relating  to  catamenia ;  menstrual.  Good. 

cAT' A-MITE,  n.  [L.  ratamitus,  —  corrupted  from 
Ganymedcs;  Or.  r«H-/i./^iK.]  A  boy  kept  for 
unnatural  purposes.  ChurcfiiU. 

cAT'A-MoOnT,  fl.  [Sp.  gaio  montea,  cat  of  the 
mountain  .1  The  North  America  tiger ;  cougar ; 
puma  ;  Felia  coticolor.  Thompson. 

cAT-.\-MoOn'TAIN,  n.  The  wild  cat ;  cata- 
mount. ^*«"«-  *  '■'• 

CAT-AN-An'RO-MOfis,  a.  [Gr.  koH,  downwards, 
ii-rf,"  upwards,   and  ip6,iot,  a  course  or  race., 
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Moving  once  a  year  from  salt  water  into  fresh, 
as  certain  kinds  of  fish.  Smart. 

cAT-A-NAN'CHE,  n.  [Gr.  KaravAyKri,  a  plant  used 
by  the  women  of  Thessaly  in  philters  and  love- 
potions.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  consisting 
of  two  or  three  species  of  ornamental  border 
annuals.  Loudon. 

CAT'A-PA§M,  n.  [Gt.  Kar&Traaita,  a  powder  ;  Kara- 
Ts6aaw,  to  sprinkle.]  {Med.)  A  mixture  of  pow- 
ders to  be  sprinkled  on  the  body.      Dunglison. 

cAT-A-PEL'TJC,  a.  Relating  to  a  catapult.  Smart. 

CAT-A-PfiT'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  (card,  against,  and 
iriraXov,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Noting  a  flower  whose 
petals  are  held  together  by  stamens  which  grow 
to  their  bases.  Brande. 

CAT-A-PH6N'10,  a.  Relating  to  cataphonics.  Ash. 

CAT-A-PH6N'ICS  (k5t-si-f5n'iks),  n.pl.  [Gr.  /cara- 
^wvlb),  to  resound ;  xard,  over  against,  and  ^wy//, 
voice  or  sound.]  The  doctrine  of  reflected 
sounds ;  catacoustics.  Brande. 

CAt'A-PHRACT,  n.  ■  [Gr.  «rar(}<fpa(froc,  clad  in  ar- 
mor ;  Karaipp&aau),  to  clothe  in  armor ;  L.  cata- 
phractus,  mail-clad ;  Fr.  cataphracte.'] 

1.  A  species  of  heavy  defensive  armor,  used 
to  defena  the  breast  or  the  whole  body.  Maunder. 

2.  A  horseman  in  complete  armor. 

Archers  and  alingers,  cataphracU  and  spears.      Milton. 

CAt'A-PHRAcT-^D,  a.  Covered  with  armor,  or 
with  a  hard  skin,  plates,  or  scales.  Brande. 

cAT-A-PHRAC'TIC,  o.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a 
cataphract.  Ash. 

CAT'i\-PLA§M  (kat'9-pl5zm),  n.  [Gr.  Kar&TrXaana  ; 
KarairXdaaui,  to  spread  over  ;  L.  §  It.  cataplas- 
ma ;  Fr.  cataplasme.']     A  plaster  or  poultice. 

A  good  cataplasm  for  the  gout.  Holland. 

t  cAt'A-PUCE,  n.  [Fr.]  The  herb  spurge.  Chaucer. 

CAT'A-PULT,  n.  [Gr.  KnraTriXrrig  ;  L.  catapuUa.] 
A  niilitary  engine  used  by  the  ancients  for 
throwing  arrows,  stones,  &c.  Buchanan. 

CAT-A-PUL'TIC,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  catapult. 

CAT'A-RACT,  n.  [Gr.  KarapdKrris  ;  KaTagiaata,  Kara- 
p6^b),  to  fall  down  ;  L.  cataracta ;  Fr.  cataracte.'] 

1.  A  fall  of  water,  as  of  a  river  down  a  preci- 
pice ;  a  great  waterfall  or  cascade. 

The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion.  Wordsncorth. 

2.  {Surff.)  A  loss  of  sight;  a  disease  of  the 
eye  consisting  in  the  opacity  of  the  crystalline 
lens  or  its  capsule.  Dunglison. 

3.  {Mech.)  A  contrivance  applied  to  an  en- 
gine to  regulate  the  number  of  strokes  to  a 
minute.    -  Weale. 

4.  {Fort.)  A  portcullis.  Sfocqueller. 

CAT-A-RAc'TOUS,  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking 
of  the  nature  of,  a  cataract  in  the  eye.      Craig, 

CA-TARRH'  (k?-tar'),  n.  [Gr.  Kard^poos  ;  KaTappito, 
to  flow  down ;  L.  catarrhus ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  catarrho ; 
Fr.  catarrhe?^  {Med.)  A  discharge  of  fluid  from 
the  nose  or  mucous  membrane,  being  the  ef- 
fect of  what  is  commonly  called  a  cold ;  a  cold 
in  the  head.  Dunglison. 

CA-TARRH'AL  (ks-tar'r?!),  a.  Relating  to  a  ca- 
tarrh or  cold.  Palmer. 

CAt'AR-RHINE,  n.  [Gr.  Kard,  at,  and  pivtg,  the 
nostrils.]  {Zool.)  A  tribe  of  quadrumanous 
animals,  includinK  those  which  have  the  nostrils 
approximated,  and  the  intervening  septum  nar- 
row, as  in  some  species  of  apes.  Brande. 

CA-TARRH'oys  (kj-iar'rus),  a.  [See  Catarrh.] 
'Catarrhal.  '  Arbuthnot. 

Cjl-TJs'CO-Ptj'S,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kar&aKOTtos,  a 
spy.]  {hnt.)  A  sub-genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects. Boag. 

CAT-A-STAL'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  KaTaaralriKAi  ;  Kara- ^ 
cTiXiu),  to  check.]  {Med.)  A  term  applied  to 
medicines  which  repress  evacuations,  as  astrin- 
gents and  styptics.  Ogilvie. 

CA-TAS^  TA[-SIS,n.  [Gr.  KarioTaaic,  KaOiimini, to 
establish  ;  Kara,  down,  and  Xcrripi,  to  place.] 

1.  (Rhet.)  The  narrative  part  of  an  orator's 
speech,  in  which  he  unfolds  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, and  which  generally  forms  the  exordium. 


2.  {Med.)  The  constitution,  state,  or  condi- 
tion of  any  thing.  Dunglison. 

CA-TAS'T^;R-I§M,  n.  [Gr.  KaratrTCOKTiids  ;  kuto- 
arepi^u) ;  to  place  among  the  stars  ;  aarnp,  a  star.] 
A  cataloguing  of  stars.  Smart. 

CA-TAs'TO-MUS,  n.  [Gr.  kotA,  downward,  and 
crrdfta,  a  mouth.]  {Ten.)  A  genus  of  fishes  allied 
to  the  carps,  and  peculiar  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can rivers ;  the  sucker.  Storer. 

CA-TAS'TR0-PH5,  n.  [Gr.  (caraorpo^;? ;  Karaarpl- 
<j>(i),  to  come  to  an  end  ;  L.  catastropha ;  It.  ca- 
tastrofe ;  Sp.  8g  Fr.  catastrophe.] 

1.  The  falling  out  of  events  by  which  a  dra- 
matic or  other  piece  is  concluded. 

Pat!  he  comes  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedy.   Shak. 

2.  A  final  event  or  conclusion ;  — particularly 
an  unfortunate  event ;  a  calamity. 

The  most  horrible  and  portentous  catastrophe  that  nature 
ever  yet  saw.  Woodward. 

3.  {Geol.)  A  sudden  change  in  the  crust  of 
the  globe  from  physical  violence.  Ogilvie. 

CA-TAw'BA,  n.  A  variety  of  the  grape  cultivated 
for  making  wine  in  the  west  and  south-west 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Cgc.  Com. 

CAt'cAlL,  n.  A  squeaking  instrument,  formerly 
used  in  playhouses  to  condemn  plays  ;  a  harsh 
sort  of  pipe.   Pope.    Noise  of  a  cat.  Ch.  Lamb. 

CAtCH,  v.  a.  [Junius  says,  akin  to  Belg.  ketsen, 
to  chase ;  L.  capto,  to  catch ;  Swed.  katsa,  a 
snare  to  catch  fish;   Sp.  coger,  to  catch.]     \i. 

CAUGHT  or  CATCHED  ;  pp.   CATCHING,    CAUGHT 

or  CATCHED.  —  Catched  is  little  used.] 

1.  To  lay  hold  on  with  the  hand ;  to  grasp. 

And  when  he  arose  against  me  I  caught  him  by  his  beard, 
and  smote  him  and  slew  him.  1  Sam.  xvii.  35. 

2.  To  seize  in  any  way  so  as  to  hold  or  stop 
from  motion  ;  as,  "  To  catch  a  butterfly  "  ;  "  To 
catch  a  ball  when  it  is  thrown  or  when  it  falls." 

3.  To  overtake ;  to  seize  by  pursuit ;  to  ar- 
rest ;  to  apprehend ;  as,  "  To  send  a  rogue  to 
catch  a  rogue."  Proverb. 

4.  To  take,  find,  or  come  upon. 

We  shall  catch  them  at  their  sport.  Milton. 

5.  To  fasten  upon ;  as,  "  The  flames  caught 
the  roof." 

6.  To  insnare ;  to  entangle. 

They  sent  unto  him  certain  of  the  Pharisees,  and  of  the 
nerodians,  to  catch  him  in  his  words.  Mark  xii.  13. 

7.  To  seize  the  admiration  or  the  affection 
of ;  to  charm  ;  to  captivate. 

Beauty  and  honor  in  her  arc  so  mingled. 

That  they  have  caught  the  king.  SJiak. 

8.  To  take,  as  a  contagion  or  disease ;  as, 
"  To  catch  the  measles  "  ;  "  To  catch  cold." 

To  catch  at,  to  endeavor  to  lay  hold  on.  "  Make 
them  catch  at  all  opportunities."  Addison. —  To  catch 
up,  to  take  up  suddenly.  "  He  was  caught  up  into 
paradise."  2  Cor.  xii.  4. 

i^»  "  This  word  is  almost  universally  pronounced 
in  the  capital  [London]  like  the  noun  ketch ;  but  this 
deviation  from  the  true  sound  of  a  is  only  tolerable  iu 
colloquial  pronunciation,  and  ought,  by  correct  speak- 
ers, to  be  avoided  even  in  that. "  Walker.  —  It  is  often 
wrongly  so  pronounced  in  the  U.  S. 

CATCH,  V.  n.      1.  To  lay  hold.      "The   hook 

catches."  Johnson. 

2.  To  be  contagious ;  to  spread  by  infection. 

'T  is  time  to  give  them  physic,  their  diseases 

Are  grown  so  catching.  Shak. 

CATCH,  71.  1.  Act  of  seizing ;  seizure ;  capture. 

She  would  fain  the  catch  of  Strephon  fly.  Sidney. 

2.  A  notion  hastily  entertained. 

All  which  notions  are  but  ignorant  catches  of  a  ftw  things 
which  arc  most  obvious.  Bacon. 

3.  The  posture  of  seizing ;  watch. 

Both  of  them  lay  upon  the  catch  for  a  great  action.  Addison. 

4.  A  short  time  for  action  or  effort ;  a  snatch. 

It  has  been  writ  by  catches,  with  many  intervals.      Locke. 

5.  Any  thing  that  catches  and  holds;  as, 
"  The  catch  of  a  door." 

6.  A  trace  ;  a  taint. 

We  retain  a  catch  of  those  pretty  stories.  Glanville. 

7.  {Mus.)  A  song  for  several  voices,  no  two 
singing  the  same  words  at  the  same  time.  Warner. 

8.  (N^aut.)  A  ketch. — See  Ketch.  Johnson. 

9.  {Fisheries.)  The  quantity  of  fish  caught. 

Sabine. 
cAtCII'A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  caught.  Halifax. 
CAtch'— DRAIN,  n.    An  open  drain  across  a  de- 


cli\-ity  to  intercept  surface  water  :  —  sometimes 
also  applied  to  an  under-drain  across  a  decliv- 
ity. Brande. 
cAtch'^R,  n.    The  person  or  thing  that  catches. 

cATCH'FLY,  n.  A  name  applied  to  several 
plants,  which  have  the  property  of  retaining 
insects  by  their  viscid  surface,  or  by  other 
means,  —  as  the  Silene,  Dioneea,  &c.      P.  Cyc. 

cAtcH'ING,  n.     Seizure  ;  capture  ;  arrest. 
cAtcH'ING,  p.  a.     1.  Laying  hold  of. 

2.  Contagious ;  infectious  ;  pestilential.  — i 
See  Contagious. 

cAtch'-lAnd,  n.  Border-land,  or  land  of  which 
it  is  not  known  to  what  parish  it  belongs. 
[England.]  CrM. 

cAtch'-MEAD-OW,  n.  Grass  land  watered  by 
a  catch-drain.  Smart. 

cAtch'PEN-NY,  n.  Any  thing  of  little  value  to 
be  sold  in  order  to  get  money  ;  —  particularly 
a  worthless  pamphlet  or  publication. 

CAtcH'PEN-NV,  a.  Made  to  get  money  ;  worth- 
less. ■  Qu.  Rev. 

tcATCH'POLL,  n.  A  sergeant;  a  bumbailifF, 
"  Under-sheriffs  and  catchpolls."  Bacon. 

CAtCH'UP  [kach'iip,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  C; 
kSch'up,  Ja.l,  n.  ["  The  kitjap  of  the  Chinese." 
Loudon.'\  A  sauce  made  from  mushrooms,  to- 
matoes, walnuts,  &c. ;  — catsup.  —  See  Catsup. 
j8®~  Catsup  is  the  form  that  was  first  introduced 
into  the  language ;  though  catchup  appears  now  to  be 
most  in  use  ;  and  ketchup  is  also  sometimes  used. 

cAtch'WEED,  n.  A  weed,  called  also  cleavers, 
goose-gi-ass,  and  hariff.  Farm.  Ency. 

CATCH'WORD  (-wurd),  n.  1.  A  word  under  the 
last  line  of  a  page,  which  is  repeated  at  the  top 
of  the  next  page.  Martin. 

2.  The  last  word  in  a  sentence  uttered  by  an 
actor,  and  serving  to  remind  the  next  speaker 
of  what  he  is  to  say.  Ogilvie. 

cAtCH'WORK  (kich'wurk),  n.  An  artificial  wa- 
tercourse for  throwing  water  on  such  lands  as 
lie  on  the  declivity  of  hills.  Farm.  Ency. 

t  cAte,  n.  [Old  Fr.  acat,  purchase.]  Food.  — 
See  Cates. 

Even  the  Christmas  pie,  which  in  its  very  nature  is  a  kind 
of  consecrated  cate.  Tatler. 

cAT-5-CHET'IC,         )  „_  [-Qj.^  KaT/ixv'i,  instruc- 
cAT-5-jCHET'I-CAL,  )  tion.]  Consisting  of  ques- 
tions and  answers ;  catechistical. 

Socrates  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of  arguing. 

Addison. 

cAT-5-jCHET'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  way  of  ques- 
tion and  answer ;  cat'echistically. 

CAT-^I-jCHET'ICS,  n.  pi.  The  art  or  the  practice 
of  teaching  by  question  and  answer.     Ec.  Rev. 

cAt'5-jCHIne,  or  cAT-5-CHI'NrM,  n.  {Chem.) 
A  peculiar  acid  principle  obtained  from  cate- 
chu. It  forms  a  fine  white  powder  composed  of 
silky  filaments,  and  was  so  named  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  a  base  ;  —  called  also  cate- 
chuic  acid,  and  tanningenic  acid.  Brande. 

cAt-5-£!HI-§A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  catechising, 
[r.]  '  TumbulL 

CAt'P-jCHI^E  (kat'e-klz),  v.  a.  [Gr.  Karrixio,  and 
KaTri-)(^i^(ii,  to  sound  a  thing  in  one's  ears,  or  im- 
press it,  by  word  of  mouth  ;  Kara,  down,  used 
intensively,  and  vx^"'  ^o  sound ;  L.  catechizo  ; 
It.  catcchizzare ;  Sp.  cateqtiizar ;  Fr.  catecfiizer.] 

[i.       CATECHISED  ;  pp.      CATECHISING,  CATE- 
CHISED.] 

1.  To  instruct  by  asking  questions  and  re- 
ceiving answers,  — particularly  on  the  doctrines 
of  religion.  Shak. 

2.  To  question  ;  to  try  by  questioning ;  to  in- 
terrogate ;  to  examine.  Sunft. 

i^=-  In  accordance  with  the  rule  in  relation  to  the 
ortliography  of  English  verbs  derived  from  Greek 
verbs  ending  in  (ifa),  this  word  should  be  Bpelt  cate- 
chize, and  it  is  so' spelt  by  the  lexicographers  Phillips, 
Coles,  Bailey,  Kersey,  and  Dyche  ;  yet  in  nearly  all 
the  recent  English  Dictionaries,  it  is  spelt  eatechite. 

cAt'{;-£!HI§-5R,  n.  One  who  catechises.  Herbert. 

CAT'jp-€Hl§-lNG,  n.    Interrogation.    B.  Jonson. 

cAT'jP-jCHI^M,  n.     [Gr.  Kartjxtcpds ;  L.  catechis' 
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tnua ;  It.  catechismo ;  Sp.  catecismo ;  Fr.  cati- 
chisme.\  A  form  of  elementary  instruction  b^ 
questions  and  answers,  —  particularly  on  reh- 
uious  subjects ;  a  manual  of  religious  instruc- 
tipn. 

For  he  had  no  catechUmt  but  the  creation,  needed  no  atudr 
but  rcflectioo,  and  read  no  book  but  the  volume  of  the  world. 

South. 

L'AT-p-£»I§'MAL,  a.    Catechetical.    GetU.  Mag. 

cAT'P-CHIst,  n.  [Gr.  KaTrijf^toTfii  \  L.  4flt.  cate- 
chUta,  catequista ;  Fr.  catechiate.']  One  who 
teaches  by  catechising.  Hammond. 

CAT-5-€HIs'TIC,         )  a.   [Gr.  KaTr,x^<iTiK6{.}  In- 

CAT-p-fJHlS'TJ-CAL,  J  structing  by  question  and 

answer;  catechetical.  Burke. 

cAT-e-CHlS'T|-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  catechistical 
manner.  South. 

cAT'5-eHU  (kat'?-k").  "•  [Japanese  ra^e,  a  tree, 
and  chu,  juice.  Hoblyn.]  The  inspissated  ex- 
tract from  the  heart  wood  of  the  khair  tree  of 
liindostan  {Acacia  catechu),  used  in  medicine 
as  an  astringent ;  also  used  as  a  dye-stuff;  — 
called  also  Japan  earth.     Lindley.  Dunglison. 

CAT-(;-£;HU'(C,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  catechu. —  See  Catechine.  Brande. 

CAT-?-jCHU'M5N,  n.  [Gr.  Karri'xoviAtvoi  ;  Karn-^^ibt, 
to  teach  orally.  —  See  Catechise.]  One  who 
is  yet  in  the  rudiments  of  Christianity  ;  a  pupil 
little  advanced.  Brande. 

cAT-p-CHU-MfiN'lC,         ?  a.    Relating  to  cate- 
CAT-?-jCIIV-MfiN'j-CAL,  >  chumens.  Smart. 

tcAT-p-jCHU'MpN-IST,  n.  One  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  Christianity ;  a  catechumen.  Morton. 

cAt-5-gor-P-mAt'ic,  a.  [Gr.  KaTnyipVfia,  a 
predicate.]  (Logic.)  Noting  a  term  that  can  be 
used  either  as  the  subject  or  the  predicate  of  a 
proposition,  without  being  accompanied  by  any 
other  word.  Smart. 

CAT-B-GOR'J-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  KarvyopiKdi  ;  Karr/yo- 
p/ii),  to  affirm ;  L.  categoricus ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  cate- 
gorico  ;  Fr.  categonque.]  (Logic.)  Absolute; 
positive,  as  opposea  to  hypothetical ;  direct ; 
express;  explicit. 

A  categorical  proposition  Is  one  which  afllrm«  or  denies  a 
predicate  of  a  suoject,  absolutely,  and  without  any  hypoth- 
esis. Whately. 

A  categorical  answer  is  an  express  and  pertinent  reply  to 
a  question  proposed.  Fleming. 

CAT-f-GOR't-CAL-IiY,  ad.  Absolutely ;  without 
qualification;  directly;  expressly.  Child. 

CAT-g-GOR'l-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing categorical.  Marvel, 

cAt'5-GO-RIze,  v.  a.  To  place  in  a  category  or 
list ;  to  class,     [k,]  Month.  Rev. 

CAT'g-GO-RY,  n.  [Gr.  Karriyopia,  that  which  may 
be  predicated  of  a  tning  ;  L.,  It.,  Sg  Sp.  categoria ; 
Fr.  categoric.']  (Logic.)  A  class  or  order  in  the 
objects  of  thought,  signified  by  a  term  of  such 
general  import  as  to  contain  under  it  a  great 
number  of  genera  and  species  ;  —  predicament. 
The  categories  laid  down  by  Aristotle  are  ten  : 
—  substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  place, 
time,  situation,  possession,  action,  and  suf- 
fering. All  these  may  be  arranged  under  two 
g^ana  heads  —  substance  and  attribute. 


The  categorie*  of  Aristotle  are  both  logical  and  metaphys- 
al,  and  apply  to  things  as  well  as  to  words.  KoKardea  logi- 
cally, they  are  reducible  to  two,  substance  and  attribute; 


regarded  metaphysically,  they  are  reducible  to  being  and  ac- 
cident. The  calegorie*  of  Kant  are  quantity,  quality,  rela- 
tion, and  modality.  Fletnma. 

Syn.  —  In  |M)pular  lan);uage,  category  is  used  in  an 
indltTereiit  sense ;  predicament,  often  in  an  ill  sense. 
One  may  be  said  to  be  In  the  same  category  or  the 
■ante  prediaiment ;  in  a  dangerous  or  awkward  pre- 
dicament, but  not  in  an  awkward  category. 

cAt'k-JVjP,  n.  [L.,  a  chain,  a  series.]  A  series 
of  passages  from  the  writings  of  various  fathers, 
arranged  for  the  elucidation  of  some  portions  of 
Scripture,  as  the  Psalms  or  the  Gospels.   Hook. 

CAT-p-NA'Rj-AN,  a.  [L.  catenarius  ;  catena,  & 
chain.]  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  chain.  "  Catena- 
rian curve."  Harris. 
Catenarian  arch,  (Arch.)  an  arch  w)io«e  form  is  that 
of  a  cord  or  cliain  suspended  from  two  fixed  points 
at  Its  extremities.  Brande. 

cAt  ip-NA-RY,  n.   [L.  ccrfeno,  a  chain.]     (Math.) 


The  curve  formed  by  a  homogeneous  cord  or 
chain  freely  stispendcd  by  two  of  ita  points,  and 
acted  on  by  no  force  but  gravity.  Nichol. 

t  cAt'5-NATE,  v.  a.    To  chain.  Bailey. 

cAT-?-nA'TION, n.  Regular  connection.  "This 
catenation  or  conserving  union."  Broume. 

CJIt-K-JvIp  'jjl-Jt^,  n.  [L.  catena,  a  chain,  and 
porus,  (Gr.  nUpot,)  tufa.]  Chain-coral,  a  genus 
of  corals  found  in  Palaeozoic  strata,  and,  in 
Britain,  only  in  the  Silurian  formation.    Craig. 

CA-TfiN'V-LATE,a.  [L.  cflrfenc,  a  chain.]  Formed 
like  a  chain.  Brande. 

CA'TfR,  r.  n.  [Fr.  acheter,  to  buy.  — See  AcA- 
teu,  Cate,  and  Cates.I  [t.  catered;  pp. 
CATERING,  CATERED.]  To  provide  food ;  to 
purvey. 

He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age.  Shak. 

CA'TgR,  v.a.    To  cut  diagonally.  nalliwell. 

t  CA'TgR,  n.  A  provider ;  a  caterer.  "  I  am 
cook  myself,  and  mine  own  cater."    Beau.  ^  Ft. 

CA'T^R,  n.  [Fr.  quatre,  four.]  The  four  of  cards 
and  dice.  Johnson. 

CA'T5U-CdR'N?RED  (-kbr'n?rd),  a.      Diagonal. 
Carr's  Craven  Dialect. 
;9®=-  Catty -cornered,  or  C&ter-comered,  is  in  collo- 
quial use  in  the  U.  S. 

CA'T5R-COO§'IN  (ka'tur-kuz'zn),  n.  See  QuA- 
TEK-cousiN.  "  Shak. 

CA'TpR-gR,  n.  One  who  caters  ;  one  who  buys 
or  provides  provisions  ;  a  provider  ;  a  purveyor. 

He  made  the  greedy  ravens  to  be  Ellas'g  caterers,  and  bring 
him  food.  King  Charles. 

CA'T{;r-ESS,  n.    A  woman  who  provides  food. 

cAt'5R-p!l-LAR,  n.  [The  etymology  has  been 
a  matter  of  doubt  ^nd  discussion.  "  The  most 
probable  derivation  is  that  which  assigns  it  to 
two  French  words,  acat,  food  or  provisions, 
more  recently  written  cates,  and  piller,  to  rob 
or  plunder."  Duncan,  in  Sir  Wm.  Jardine's 
Naturalist's  Library.  P.  Cyc.  But  the  French 
word  chattepeleuse,  or  chatepeleuse,  appears  to 
be  the  real  origin  of  the  word.  Boiste  defines 
chateleuse,  centipeda,  i.  e.  a  worm  with  many 
feet,  or  a  caterpillar.  —  Topsel  f  1608)  says  of 
caterpillars,  "  The  French  call  them  chaltepe 
leuse  "  ;  and  in  tne  Etymological  Dictionary  of 
Menage,  we  read,  "  Chattepeleuse.  Les  Nor- 
mands  appellent  ainsi  une  chenille.  Les  An- 
glais disent  caterpillar."  Notes  and  Queries, 
Vol.  I.,  2d  Series.! 

1.  (Ent.)  The  larva  or  grub  of  lepidopterous 
insects.  It  feeds  on  leaves,  and  often  does 
great  damage  to  fruit-trees.  Harris. 

2.  (Hot.)  A  deciduous,  trailing  plant,  with 
yellow  flowers ;  Scorpiulusfermiculata.  Loudon. 

CAT'eR-PlL-LAR-EAT'5R,       )  „^    (Omith.)  A 

cAT'gR-PlL-LAR-CATCH'eR,  >  genus  of  birds, 

belonging  to  the   shrike  family,  that  live   on 

caterpillars.  —  See  Campephagin^.         Gray. 

cAt'^R-wAul,  v.  n.  [cat  and  u/aul.]  [i.  cat- 
erwauled ;  pp.  caterwauling,  cater- 
wauled.] To  make  a  noise  as  cats  in  rutting 
time.  Johnson. 

cAt'5R-WAul-ING,  n.    1.  The  noise  of  a  cat. 
2.  A  harsh  noise,  like  that  made  by  cats. 

What  a  catervxmling  do  you  keep  here  I  Shak. 

t  CA'Te-RY,  n.  [Nor.  Fr.  acaterie.']  A  depository 
of  victuals  purchased.  Kelliam. 

CAtes,  n.  pi.  [Old  Fr.  acat,  a  purchase.]  Viands ; 
provisions;  food,  —  particularly  luxurious  food 
or  dainties. 

Alas,  how  simple  to  these  eate*  compared 
Was  that  crude  apple  that  di  verted  Eve  I  MiltOH. 

CAT'-EYED  (kat'ld),  a.  Ha\'ing  eyes  like  a  cat ; 
seeing  in  the  dark.  Dryden. 

cAT— fAll,  n.  (Naut.)  A  rope  used  in  weighing 
anchor.  Ogitvie. 

cAt'fIsh,  n.  (Ich.)  1.  An  American  pond-fish 
of  several  varieties;  horned-pout;  rau('-pout; 
bull-head  ;  Pimelodus  cattts.  Siiorer. 

2.  The  wolf-fish;  Anarrhicas  hiptu.  It  at- 
tains the  length  of  six  feet,  and  is  extremely 
voracious.  Storar, 


CAt'gOLD,  n.  A  variety  of  mica,  of  a  yellowisk 
color.  Booth. 

cAt'gOt,  n.  [Corrupted  from  gut-cord.  Nole» 
if  Querica.] 

1.  A  string  for  musical  instruments,  ftc, 
made  of  the  intestines  of  animals,  commonly  o( 
sheep.  Maunder. 

2.  A  species  of  ^en  or  canras  with  wide 
interstices.  Smart. 

CATH'jf-Rl,n.  pi.  [Gr.  raOo^i^,  pure.]  (EccL 
Hist.)  A  term  applied,  in  different  ages,  to  per- 
sons who  distinguished  themselves  by  aiming 
at  greater  purity  than  the  mass  of  Christians 
around  them.  It  was  especially  applied  to  the 
Paulicians.  Milner. 

cAth'A-RIst,  n.    One  of  the  Cathari.      Craig. 

CA-THAR'MA,  n.  [Gr.  KdOap^a ;  gatalpu,  to 
cleanse.]     (Med.) 

1.  Matter  evacuated  by  a  purgative,  or  by 
spontaneous  purging.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  purgative  medicine.  Dunglison. 

cAt'HAR-PIn,  n.  (Naut.)  Jin  iron  leg  used  to 
confine  the  upper  part  of  the  rigging  to  the 
mast.  Dana. 

CAT'HAR-PIng§  [kSt'httr-pIngz,  K.  Sm. ;  kith'»r- 
plngz,  Ja.],  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  Small  ropes  used  to 
brace  in  and  tighten  the  shrouds.  Harris, 

CA-THAR'8|8,  n.  [Gr.  KdOapmc,  KaOalfu,  to 
cleanse.]  (Med.)  A  natural  or  artificial  purga- 
tion by  any  passage.  Dunglison. 

CA-THAR'T|C,  )  a.     [Gr.  KaBapritdf  l  KaOalpt,. 

CA-THAR'TI-CAL,  >  to  purge.]  (Med.)  Purga- 
tive ;  cleansing  by  evacuation.  Boyle. 

CA-THAR'TJC,  n.  (Med.)  A  purgative  medicine ; 
a  purge.  Dunglison. 

CA-THAR'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
cathartic.  '  Dr.  Allen. 

CA-THAR'TJ-C-\L-n£ss,  n.  The  quaUty  of  being 
cathartic.  Jolmson. 

CA-THAR'T(NE,  n.  (Chem.)  The  active  or  pur- 
gative principle  of  senna.  Brande. 

CAt'h£AD  (kat'hSd),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  fossil. 
"  The  nodules  with  leaves  in  them,  called  cat- 
heads." Woodward. 

2.  A  large  kind  of  apple.  Farm.  Eticy. 

3.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  timber  projecting  over 
a  ship's  bow,  to  which  the  anchor  may  be  raised 
and  secured.  Dana. 

CA- THE  'DRJi,  or  CATH'E-DIUI,  n.  [Or.  KaOtifa  ; 
1>.  cathedra.]  A  professor's  chair ;  a  place  of 
authority.  Qu.  Rev. 

CA-THE'DRAL,  n.  [Gr.  KaOiipa  ;  L.  cathedra,  a 
chair;  S\i.catedrAl;  Fr.cathrdrale.]  The  prin- 
cipal or  head  church  of  a  diocese,  in  which  is 
the  seat  or  throne  of  a  bishop.  Btrande. 

CA-THE'DRAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  cathedral  or  to 
a  bishop's  seat  or  see.  Locke, 

cAth'5-DBAT-5D,  a.  Relating  to  the  chair  or 
office  of  a  teacher.  "  Cathedrated  authority  of 
a  prajlector,  or  public  reader."  [r.]    Whitlock. 

cAtH-?-R£t'IC,  n.  [Gr.  KaOaiarnKM,  fit  for  put- 
ting down ;  xaOaiptu,  to  take  down  ;  Fr.  cathe- 
rettque.]  (Med.)  A  caustic  substance  used  to 
eat  down  warts,  &c.  Dunglison, 

cATH'?R-lNE-PEAR',n.  Akindof  pear.  Walker. 

CATI1'?R-INE-WHEEL,  n.  1.  (Arch.)  A  largs 
circular  ornament  in  the  upper  compartment  of 
Gothic  windows,  fitted  with  a  rosette,  or  radiat- 
ing divisions.  Britton. 
2.  (Pyrotechnics.)  A  sort  of  firework  in  the 
form  of  a  wheel.                                   Simmtondt 

cAtiI'5-T(;r,  n.  VL.,  from  Gr.  caOfni^;  KaOhtin, 
to  let  down.]  (Surg.)  A  hollow  tube  to  be  in. 
troduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder, 
to  draw  off  the  urine.  Dunglison, 

CATH'5-Tfrs,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  K6$mtf.]  (Geom.) 
A  line  perpendictilar  to  a  surface,  or  to  another 
line  ;  —  espociallv  either  of  the  legs  including 
the  right  angle  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  Hutton. 

CAth'oDE,  n.  [Gr.  tard,  down,  and  4A>t,  a  wav.] 
(Elec.)  "That  surface  of  an  electrolyte  at  which 
the  electric  current  leaves  it,  and  which  is  in 


RY,  n.   [L.  catena,  a  chain.]     (Math.)       voracious.  Storar.        the  electric  current  leaves  it,  and 

MiEN,  SIR;   m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    bClL,  BUR,  rOle.  — 9,  9,  <;.  i,  soft;  £,  B,  £,  |,  hard;  §  as  z;   ?  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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contact  with  the  negative  electrode ;  —  opposed 
to  anode.  If  the  current  is  made  to  flow  from 
the  east  towards  the  west,  the  catliode  is  towards 
the  place  where  the  sun  goes  down ;  whence  its 
name.  Faraday. 

CAt'HOLE^I,  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  Two  holes  in  the 
after-part  of  a  ship,  through  which  a  hawser 
may  pass  to  the  capstan  in  heaving  the  ship 
astern.  Mar.  Diet. 

CATH'O-LJC,  a.  [Gr.  kuOoXikos  ;  xaBOXov,  for  xaO' 
oXov,  on  the  whole,  in  general ;  .(c«r<5,  upon,  in 
respect  of,  and  0A05,  whole ;  L.  catholicus ;  It. 
cattolico  ;  Sp.  catolico  ;  Fr.  catholique.'] 

1.  Universal ;  embracing  all ;  general.  "  Ac- 
cording to  some  catholic  laws."  Ray. 

2.  Not  sectarian  ;  not  exclusive  ;  liberal. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  as, 
"Catholic  emancipation." 

The  Catholic  Church,  literally  the  whole  Christian 
church,  or  a  church  not  coiilineii,  like  the  Jewish,  to 
one  people,  but  embracing  members  out  of  every  na- 
tion ; —  specially  the  Roman  Church,  or  the  churcli 
in  comnuiiiioii  with  the  see  of  Rome  and  of  the  p<>|)e. 
—  Catholic  Epistles,  the  (seven)  Epistles  of  James,  Pe- 
ter, Jude,  and  John,  so  called  because  directed  to  all 
Christians,  and  not  to  any  particular  church. 

cAth'O-LIC,  n.  A  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  a  Papist ;  a  Roman  Catholic.      Eden. 

tCA-THOL'I-CAL,o.  General;  catholic.  Gregory. 

CA-THOL'l-CI§M  [kfi-thSI'e-sizm,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  kath'o-le-sizm,  Wb.],  n.  [It. 
cattolichismo ;  Sp.  catolicismo ;  Fr.  catholi- 
cistne.l 

1.  Quality  of  being  catholic  ;  universality. 

It  might  by  degrees  become  universal,  that  was  not  so  at 
first;  and  thcrcfofe,  unless  the  whole  present  age  do  agree, 
this  broken  consent  is  not  an  infallible  testimony  of  the  Ca- 
tholicism of  the  doctrine.  £p.  Taylor. 

2.  Adherence  to  the  Catholic  church;  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion. 

All  the  Gypsies  I  have  conversed  with  assured  me  of  their 
sound  Catholicism.  Swinburne. 

3.  Largeness  of  mind ;  liberality. 

CATH-O-Llg'j-TY,  n.  [Fr.  catholicite.']  Quality 
of  being  catholic ;  Catholicism.  Lingard. 

CA-THOL'l-CIZE,  v.  n.  To  become  catholic,  or 
a  Roman  Catholic,     [k.]  Cotgrave. 

CATH'Q-LIC-LY,  ad.    Generally.      Sir  L.  Gary. 

cAtH'O-LJC-NESS,  n.     Universality.       Brevint. 

CA-TH6L'J-C0N,  n.  [Ft.,  from  Gr.  KaOoXixd!, 
general.]  {Med.)  A  universal  remedy  ;  a  pana- 
cea. Dunglison. 

C4-Th6l'J-c6s,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  head  or 
patriarch  of  the  Armenian  church.     E.  Smith. 

cAT-HOOK  (-hfik),  n.  (Naut.)  A  strong  hook 
attached  to  the  cat-block,  to  receive  the  ring  of 
the  anchor.  Mar.  Diet. 

CAT-I-LI-NA'RI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  or  resem- 
bling Catiline,  the  conspirator.  Ash. 

CAt'I-L|N-I§M,  n.  Conspiracy  or  treachery  like 
that  of  Catiline.  Gotgrave. 

CA'TJ-ON,  n.  [Gr.  KaT6,  downward,  and  Iwv,  go- 
ing.] (Elec.)  An  electro-positive  substance, 
which,  in  electrolysis,  passes  to  the  cathode  of 
the  electrolyte.  Faraday. 

CAt'KIN,  n.  [Dut.  kattekens.]  (Bot.)  A  kind 
of  inflorescence,  as  of  the  willow,  poplar,  birch, 
&c.,  resembling  a  spike,  and  composed  of  scales 
o^  erlapping  each  other ;  an  ament.        Brande. 

CAT'LlKE,a.  Like  a  cat.  "Ca^^Ae  watch."  Shak. 

CAT'UNG,  n.    1.  A  small  cat ;  a  kitten. 

For  never  cat  nor  catling  1  shall  find.  Drummond. 

2.  A  sharp-pointed,  double-e-^ged  dismem- 
bering knife,  used  by  surgeons.  Iloblyn. 

3.  Down  or  moss  on  certain  trees,  resembling 
the  hair  of  a  cat.  Harris. 

4.  A  lute-string.  Shak. 

CAt'LIN-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  red  claystone  allied 
to  agalmatolite,  highly  prized  by  the  American 
Indians  as  a  material  for  pipes.  Dana. 

CAT' MINT,  n.  [A.  S.  cattes-mint.']  A  strong- 
scented,  perennial,  medicinal  plant;  Nepeta 
cataria  ;  — called  also  nep  and  catnip.  It  is  so 
named  because  eats  are  fond  of  it,         Loudon. 


CAT'N}P,  n.  Catmint.  —  See  Catmint.  Bigelow. 

CAT-O-CA-THAR'TJC,  n.  [Gr.  kAtu),  downwards, 
and  KadapriKoi,  purgative.  —  See  Cathautic] 
{Med.)  A  medicine  which  produces  alvine  evac- 
uations ;  —  opposed  to  anacathartic.  Dunglison, 

cAT'0-€Hg,  n.  [Gr.  /c(5ro;^of  ;  xarl'^^^u,  to  hold.] 
{Med.)  A  species  of  epilepsy.  Dunglison. 

CAT'O-DON,  n.  [Gr.  icard,  below,  and  ihoii,  dhdvrof, 
a  tooth.]  (Zodl.)  A  genus  of  whales,  including 
the  sperm-whale  {Gatodon  macrocephalus), 
having  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  Baird. 

CA-TO'Nj-AN,  a.     Like  Cato,  the  censor ;  grave. 

cAT-0'-NInE-TAIL§,  n.  A  whip  or  scourge  hav- 
ing nine  lashes  or  cords.  Vanburgh. 

C4-T6P'SIS,n.  [Gr.  /rdroi^ij ;  Kari,  down,  used 
intensively,  and  oi^ij,  vision.]  {Med.)  A  morbid 
quickness  of  vision.  Smart. 

CA-TOP'T^R,     )  ^     rQj._  kqtottt^v,  a  mirror.]    A 

CA-T6p'TRON,  )  kind  of  optic  glass ;  an  optical 

instrument.  Todd. 

CA-t6p'TRJC,         )a.    (OjB^ici.)  Relating  to  ca- 
CA-T6p'TRI-CAL,  )  toptrics.  Arbuihnot. 

CA-t6p'TRJCS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  KaTo-rrTpiKds,  concern- 
ing a  mirror ;  Kara,  over  against,  and  Sirronai,  to 
see.]  {Optics.)  That  part  of  optics  which  treats 
of  the  laws  of  reflected  light  and  the  phenom- 
ena of  vision  produced  by  reflection.     Brande. 

CA-T6P'TRO-mAn-CY,  n.  [Gr.  icdroTrrpoi/,  a  mir- 
ror, and  itavTfia,  prophecy.]  A  sort  of  divina- 
tion among  the  ancient  Greeks,  performed  for 
one  sick,  by  looking  at  his  face  as  reflected 
from  a  mirror.  Eoget. 

CAT'PIPE,  n.    A  squeaking  pipe.       U Estrange. 

cAt'ROPE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  that  hauls  up  the 
anchor  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  cathead  at 
the  bow.  '  Ash. 

cAt'-SAlT,  n.  A  beautifully  granulated  salt 
obtained  from  bittern,  or  leach-brine.  Buchanan. 

cAt'S'-CRA-DLE,  n.  A  game  played  by  children 
upon  the  fingers  with  a  string.  Hdlliwell. 

cAt'S'-EAR,  n.  {Bat.)  A  genus  of  uninteresting 
weeds ;  Hypochccris,  Loudon. 

cAt'S'-EYE  (kats'i),w.  {Min.)  A  beautiful  trans- 
lucent quartz  presenting  a  peculiar  opalescence 
caused  by  filaments  of  asbestos,  and  resembling 
the  light  from  the  eye  of  a  cat.  Dana. 

cAt'S'-FOOT  (kSts'fut),  n.  A  plant;  groimd- 
ivy ;  Glechoma.  Crabb. 

CAT'S'-HEAD  (kats'hSd),  n.    See  Cathead. 

cAt'SIL-V5R,  m.    a  kind  of  fossil.     Woodward. 

CAt'S'— MILK,  n.  A  plant  affording  a  milky  juice ; 
wart-wort ;  Euphorbia  helioscopia.  Farm.  Ency. 

fCAT'sb,n.;  pi.  cXt'so?.  [It.  cazzo.']  A  rogue  ; 
a  cheat ;  a  base  fellow.  B.  Jonson. 

cAt'S'-PAW,  n.  1.  A  dupe  used  by  another  to 
serve  his  own  purposes ;  —  so  applied  in  allusion 
to  the  story  of  the  monkey  that  used  the  paw 
of  a  cat,  instead  of  his  own,  to  draw  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire. 

He  has  been  the  cafa-paw  of  the  man  who  flattered  him 
only  to  serve  his  own  ends.  Todd. 

2.  A  tool  or  instrument.  Grose. 

3.  {Natd.)  A  kind  of  hitch  made  in  a  rope  :  — 
a  light  current  of  air  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  during  a  calm.  Dana. 

cAt'S'-TAIL,  n.  (Bot.)  1.  A  catkin,  as  of  the 
walnut,  hazel,  willow,  &c.  Farm.  Ency. 

2.  A  genus  of  aquatic  plants  of  the  reed  kind ; 
Typha.  They  are  used  for  making  mats,  chair- 
bottoms,  ana  baskets,  and  their  leaves  are  used 
by  coopers  to  tighten  the  joints  between  the 
staves  of  casks.  Loudon. 

3.  A  valuable  species  of  grass,  called  also  tim- 
othy-grass, timothy,  And.  her d^s  grass;  Phlcum 
pratense.  Farm.  Ency. 

cAT'STICK,  n.  A  bat  or  stick  used  in  playing 
ball.  Tatler. 

CAT'SUP,  n.  A  sauce  made  of  mtishrooms,  toma- 
toes, walnuts,  &c. ;  catchup.  —  See  Catchup. 


And  for  our  home-bred  British  cheer, 
Botargo,  catsup^  and  cavier. 


Swift. 


i)S"«'How  this  name  came  to  be  associated  with 
that  of  the  cat,  we  know  not ;  but  so  it  is  understood 
by  etymologists."  Booth.  — Johnson  defines  tlie  word 
thus  :  "  A  kind  of  Indian  pickle,  imitated  by  pickled 
niushroojns."  Tliis  may  indicate  that  the  word  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Eastern  origin.  Gilchrist  in  his 
Dictionary  gives  koocha  as  the  Hindostanee  word  for 
pickle. 

CAT'-THYME  (-tim),  n.  {Bot.)  A  shrub,  the 
leaves  of  which  emit  an  aromatic  smell  when 
rubbed  between  the  fingers  ;  Teucrium  marum ; 
—  so  called  because  cats  are  fond  of  it.    Loudon. 

cAt'T|SH,  a.     Relating  to  the  cat. 

CAt'TLE  (kat'tl),  n.  pi.  [Nor.  Fr.  eatal,  mov- 
ables ;  Dut.  kateylen,  chattels,  and  kateelen, 
cattle.  —  See  Chattel.]  A  collective  name  for 
domestic  quadrupeds,  including  the  bovine  tribe, 
also  horses,  asses,  mules,  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine  ;  —  but  especially  applied  to  bulls,  oxen, 
cows,  and  their  young. 

CAt'TLE-GUARD,  n.  A  pit  placed  at  the  inter- 
section of  a  railroad  with  a  common  road,  to 
keep  cattle  off  the  track. 

CAT'TLE-SHOW,  71.  An  exhibition  of  cattle  or 
domestic  animals,  with  a  distribution  of  premi- 
ums, for  the  purpose  of  promoting  agricultural 
improvement.  Buel. 

CAT'TY,  n.  The  Chinese  pound,  equal  to  IJ  lb. 
avoirdupois.  Graig, 

cAU-cA'SIAN,  a.    Relating  to  Mount  Caucasus. 

CAU'CUS,  n.  A  cant  term  for  a  meeting  of  citi- 
zens or  electors,  held  for  the  purpose  of  nomi- 
nating candidates  for  public  offices,  or  for  mak- 
ing  arrangements  to  secure  their  election. 

That  mob  of  mobs,  a  catinm,  to  command, 
Uurl  wild  dissension  round  a  maddening  land. 

The  I'olitical  Passitig  Hell.  A  Paroily  on  Orav'f 
Eleyy.  Boston,  i'SO. 
43r-This  is  a  low  word,  less  used  of  late  than  for- 
merly  ;  and  although  its  origin  is  not  well  ascertained, 
yet  it  is  reputed  to  have  been  first  brought  into  use 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts  ;  and  it  has  been  supposed 
to  l)e  a  corruption  of  calkers,  or  calkers^  meeting,  —  a 
term  applied  10  electioneering  meetings  held  in  a  part 
of  Boston  "  where  all  the  ship-business  was  carried 
on."   Gordon's  Hist,  of  the  Amer.  Rev.  1788. 

CAU'DAL,  a.  [L.  cauda,  a  tail.]  Relating  to  the 
tail  of  an  animal,  or  to  something  which  resem- 
bles a  tail;  lioget, 

CAU'DATE,      )  ^     Having  a  tail ;  formed  like 
cAu'dAT-^D,  )  a  tail.  Louden. 

t  CAU'Dg-BEC,  n.  A  light  kind  of  hat ;  —  so 
called  from  a  town  in  France  where  it  was  first 
made.  Phillips, 

CAu'DRX,n.;Y>\.cAu'Di-cE?.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The 
trunk  or  stem  of  a  tree.  Crabb. 

CAU'Dl-CLE,         ;  „,    (^o<.)  A  small  mem-  ^^ 
CAU-DIC'U-LA,  )  branous       process       on  "^^ 
which  the   pollen   of    orchidaceous    plants    is 
fixed.  Loudon, 

cAu'DLE  (kaw'dl),  n.  [L.  calidus,  hot ;  Fr. 
chaudcau.'\  A  warm  drink  consisting  of  wine, 
&c.,  given  to  sick  persons.  — See  Codle. 

He  had  good  broths,  caudle,  and  such  like.  Wiseman. 

CAU'DLE  (kStw'dl),  t;.  a.  [i.  CAUDLED  ;  pp.  CAU- 
Di.iNG,  CAUDLED.]  To  make  into  caudle  ;  to 
make  warm  as  caudle. 

Will  the  cold  brook. 
Candied  with  ice,  catidle  thy  morning  toast?        Shak. 

CAU'DLE— cCp,  n.    A  vessel  to  contain  caudle. 

cAuf,  n.  ["  Perhaps  L.  cams,  hollow,"  John- 
son ;  Fr.  coffre,  a  chest.] 

1.  A  chest  with  holes  to  keep  fish  alive  in  the 
water.  Phillips, 

2.  {Coal-mining.)  A  vessel  used  to  raise 
coal  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Ogilvie, 

CAU'FLE,  n.  A  band  or  drove  of  captured  ne- 
groes ;  a  coffle.  Clarke, 

cAughT  (klwt),  i.  &  p,  from  catch.    See  Catch. 

CAUK,  n,  {Min.)  A  compact  sulphate  of  barytes 
or  heavy  spar.  —  See  Cawk.  Woodtcard. 

CAUK'PR,  n.  [L.  calco,  to  tread;  Old  Fr.  cau- 
cher.l  A  prominence  or  turning  up  of  the  heel 
of  a  horse-shoe,  to  prevent  slipping  ;  —  written 
also  calker,  calkin,  calking,  cawkin,  and  cork. 
—  SeeCALKER.  Farm.  Ency. 

CAUK'jNG,  n.  The  art  of  dovetailing  across.CVaW. 

CAUK'Y,  a.    Relating  to  cauk.  Woodward. 


A.  E,  f,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR.  fAsT.  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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CAVIj,  n.  [Or.  KoTXof,  hollow,  Wachter :  —  L. 
cattla,  a  fola,  IhiuffUaon  :  —  A.  S.  ctwle,  or  cuhle, 
a  cowl ;  cffll,  a  bag,  Junius  :  —  W.  caul,  caul, 
Spurrell.] 

1.  A  net  for  the  hair. 

And  in  a  golden  caul  the  curli  are  bound.       I>ryden. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  membrane  covering  the  intes- 
tines; the  omentum:  —  the  trivial  appellation 
of  the  amnion,  or  any  portion  of  it,  when  it 
comes  away  with  the  child  at  birth. 

When  a  child  it  born  with  the  mcniliranea  over  the  flu:e. 
If  )■  «aid  to  have  been  "  lK)rn  with  a  cituj."  In  the  catalogue 
of  •upcratitiona,  thia  ia  one  of  the  favorable  omena.  The  caul 
Itaflf  i<  aupix'wd  to  confer  jirivilegea  upon  the  posaeaaori 
henee  the  nwmbraae*  are  dried,  and  aonietimes  aold  for  a 
high  price.  Dwiglison, 

3.  {Carp.)  pi.  Pieces  of  wood  put  under  the 
screws  which  bind  parts  of  work  tnat  are  glued. 

CAU-L£s'C?NT,  a.  [Gr.  KavXdf,  a  stalk;  L.caw- 
&■*.]    {Bot.)    Having  an  obvious  stem.       Gray. 

CAU'L?T,  n.     [L.  caulis.]     Colewort.  Todd. 

CAi;'L|-CLE(-kl),n.  (i?o^)  See CAULicuLE.Gray. 

CAu'Ll-COLE§,  n.  pi.  [L.  cauliculus,  a  little  stalk 
or  stem.]  (Arch.)  Slender  stems  or  stalks  un- 
der the  leaves  of  the  abacus  of  the  Corinthian 
capital.  Craig. 

CAU'LJ-CiJLE,       )  „,    [L,  cauliculus.']    1.  (Bot.) 
Ciu-LlC' U-Ltys,  )  The  little  stem,  in  the   em- 
bryo, which  bears  the  cotyledons,  or  seed-lobes ; 
the  radicle.  Gray. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  volute  or  t\vist  under  the 
flower  in  the  Corinthian  capital.  Weak. 

cAU-l!f'?R-OUS,  a.  [L.  caulis,  a  stalk,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]    {Bot.)  Having  a  stalk.  Johnson. 

CAU'LJ-FLO^-PR  (k51'§-flo(i-er),  n.  [L.  caulis, 
a  cabbage,  and  Jios,  a  flower.]  .A  fine  species 
of  cabbage,  a  variety  of  Brassica  oleracea,  dif- 
fering little  from  broccoli.  The  part  eaten  is  the 
enlarged  or  altered  flower-stalks.  Farm.  Ency. 

CAU'H-FORM,  a.  [L.  caulis,  a  stalk,  a.nd  forma, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  a  stalk.         Smart. 

CAU'LINE,  a.  [L.  caulinus.^  (Bot.)  Produced 
on  the  stem  ;  belonging  to  the  stem.     Loudon. 

CAu'LIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  (cauAdj.]  {Bot.)  The 
stock  or  stem  of  herbaceous  plants.       Lindley. 

cAULK  (kawk),  V.  a.     1.  To  stuff  the  seams  of 

planks  with  oakum. —  See  Calk.  Brande. 

2.  To  roughen  or  sharpen  a  horse's  shoe  so 

that  he  may  not  slip.  —  See  Calk,  and  Cokk. 

[Provincial,  Eng.]  Palmer. 

cAULK'iNG,  n.  1.  {Ship-building.)  The  driving 
of  oakum  or  other  matter  into  the  seams  t)f  the 
planks,  to  prevent  leaking  ;  calking.  Craig. 
2.  {Arch.)  The  mode  of  fixing  the  tie-beams 
of  a  roof,  or  the  binding  joists  of  a  floor  by 
dovetailing.  —  See  Cauking.  Ogilvie. 

CAU-LQ-CAR'POyS,  a.  [Gr.  Kavld^,  a  stem,  and 
•rnpirrff,  fruit.]  {Bot.)  Producing  flowers  and 
fruits  year  after  year,  as  trees.  Brande. 

cAu'M^,n.  \Gt.  Koima,  feverish  heat;  Kal<a,  to 
bum.]  {Med.)  Great  heat  of  the  body,  as  in 
fevers.  Dunglison. 

cAU-mAt'|C,  a.   Of  the  nature  of  cauma.  Clarke. 

tcAU'PO-NATE,  V,  n.  [h.  cauponor,  cauponatus, 
to  traffic ;  caupo,  an  mnkeeper.]  To  keep  a 
victualling  house ;  to  cauponize.  Bailey. 

tcAu'PO-NiZE,  v.n.  To  sell  wine  or  victuals. 
"  The  wealth  of  our  rich  rogues  who  cauponized 
to  the  army."  Warburton. 

cAu'§.\-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  caused.    Browne. 


CAu'§AL,  a.  [L.  causalis ;  Yx.  causal.^ 
ing  to,  or  implying,  a  cause ;  causative 
«M  particles." 


Relat- 

"  Cau- 

Watts. 
aSir  Because,  since,  inasmuch  as,  for,  and  as  are 
styled  causal  particle!),  because  they  indicate  •  propo- 
rtion from  which  sonietliing  follows.  They  corre- 
spond conversely  to  the  illative  particles,  which  point 
out  tliat  wliich  does  follow. 

CAlJ'^AL,  n.    {Grammar.)    A  causal  particle,  or 
a  word  that  implies  a  cause;  Uarris. 

CAU-§Al'1-TY,  n.     [Fr.  catisalite.] 

1.  The  agency  of  a  cause.  Browne. 

2.  yPhren.)  The  faculty  of  tracing  the  rela-    cAU'S^YED  (kftw'zjd),  a 
tion  of  cause  and  effect.  Combe 


CAU'l^AL-LY,  ad. 

causes. 


According  to  the  order  of 
Browne. 


CAU'9AL-TY,  n.  {Min.)  The  lighter  parts  of  the 
ore  carried  off  by  washing,  or  separated  in  the 
stamping-mill.  Smart. 

CAU-§A'TIQN  (klw-za'shun),  n.  The  act  of  caus- 
ing ;  agency  by  which  any  thing  is  caused. 

Varioua  theoriea  of  raumlion  have  liccn  propounded.  It 
appeora,  however,  to  be  agreed  that,  although  in  every  in- 
■tancc  we  actually  perceive  nothing  more  than  that  the  eW-nt, 
change,  or  phenomenon  B  olwiiya  foilowa  the  event,  eliangc, 
or  phenoMienon  A,  yet  thiit  we  naturally  belU^vc  in  the  exiat- 
ence  of  aonie  unknown  quality  or  circuniatance  l>elunging  to 
the  antecedent  A,  in  virtue  of  which  the  conaciiuent  B  alwayi 
haa  been,  ia,  and  will  be  produced.  OgilvU. 

CAU'§A-TlVE,  a.     [Fr.  caitsatif.] 

1.  That  expresses  a  cause,  or  reason ;  causal ; 
as,  "  A  causative  particle." 

2.  That  effects  as  an  agent.  "  A  being  cau- 
sative of  all  beings  beside  itself."         Pearson. 

cAu'§A-TlVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  causative  manner. 

CAU-§A'TQR,  n.    A  causer,     [r.]  Browne. 

CAU§E  (kawz),n.  [L.,  It.,  <SrSp.  causa ;  Fr.  cause.] 

1.  That  which  produces  an  effect ;  that  which 
produces  any  thing. 

He  knew  the  cause  of  every  malady. 

Were  it  of  cold,  or  hot,  or  moist,  or  dry.       Chaucer. 

I  aometimea  uac  the  word  cause  to  eignify  any  antecedent 

with  which  a  consequent  event  ia  so  connected  that  it  truly 

belongs  to  the  reason  why  the  proiwsition  whicli  attirnis  that 

event  is  true,  whether  it  Iioa  any  positive  influence  or  not. 

Jonathan  Edwards. 
We  know  the  effects  of  many  things,  but  the  causes  of  few. 

Lacon, 

The  general  idea  cf  cause  ia  that  without  which  another 

thing,  called  the  effect,  cannot  be.    The  final  cause  ia  that  for 

the  sake  of  which  any  thing  is  done.  Jfontxxlilo. 

2.  The  reason  or  motive  that  urges  ;  purpose. 
For  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  tliat  I  should  liear 

witness  unto  the  truth.  John  xviii.  37. 

3.  That  which  is  sought  to  be  attained  by  an 
individual  or  a  party  j  object  of  pursuit;  ground 
of  action. 

God  befi-iend  us  as  our  cause  Is  just.  Shak. 

4.  (Law.)  A  suit,  action,  or  legal  process. 
•'  Jurisdiction  in  all  civil  causes  between  sub- 
ject and  subject."  Brande. 

The  first  cause  is  that  which  gave  being  to  all 
things,  i.  e.  God.  — The  second  cause  is  one  which' acts 
in  subordination  to  the  first  cause.  —  The  efficient  cause, 
that  which  produces  the  effect.  —  The  final  cause  is  the 
object  sought,  or  the  end  for  which  a  thing  is. 

Syn. —  Cause  is  that  which  produces  an  effect; 
reason  and  motive  relate  lo  the  intention  or  purpose  for 
which  the  effect  is  produced.  Cause  is  applied  both 
to  rational  agents  and  inanimate  objects  ;  reason  and 
motive,  only  to  rational  agents.  Cause  gives  birth  to 
the  etiect ;  reason,  to  the  result ;  motive,  to  the  action. 
—  Cause  and  effect ;  reason  and  result ;  motice  and 
action.  —  "The  causes  of  the  diseases  of  men  lie  as 
hidden  as  the  reasons  of  their  opinions  and  the  mo- 
tives of  their  actions." 

CAU^E,  V.  a.  [i.  CAUSED ;  pp.  causing,  caused.] 

To  effect  as  an  agent ;  to  produce  ;  to  occasion. 

You  cannot  guess  who  caused  your  father's  death.     Shot. 

t  CAU§E,  V.  n.  [Fr.  earner,  to  talk.]  To  reason 
foolishly ;  to  talk  idly.  Spenser. 

tcAu§E'Ft)L,  a.    Having  a  real  cause.  Spenser. 

cAu^E'Lpss,  a 

ground. 

CAU§E'L?S8-LY,  ad.  Without  cause.  Bp.  Taylor. 
CAU§E'L5SS-NESS,  n.  Unjust  ground. Harnmond. 
CAu§'5R,  n.    One  who  causes ;  the  agent. 

cAu'§eY  (klw'z?),  t  n.     [Lox^  L.calceata; 

cAUSE'WAy  (kawz'wa),  )  It.  cakata  ;  Sp.  cal- 
zada ;  Nor.  Fr.  calsay  ;  Fr.  chaxtssee.l  A  way 
or  road  formed  of  stones  and  other  consoli- 
dated substances,  and  raised  above  the  adjacent 
ground. 

ag-  The  two  firms  of  this  word,  eausep  and  cause- 
way, are  Imth  given  in  the  different  English  Dictiona- 
ries ;  but  causeway  is  the  form  ivhich  has  long  been 
ill  common  use.  Johnson  says,  "  This  word,  by  a 
false  notion  of  its  etymolog)',  has  been  lately  written 
causemay"  ;  and  Narea  remarks,  "  Causry  is  spoken 
causeway  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  its  etymology." 
In  the  first  edition  of  the  common  version  of  the  Bible, 
that  of  IGIl,  it  is  printed  causey  ;  in  the  modern  e<li- 
tions,  cousricay.  Walker  remark-,  "  Dryden  and  Pojie 
write  it  causeway,  and  these  aiilhorilies  seem  to  have 
fixed  its  pronunciation  "  ;  and  i^inart  says,  "Cnusry  is 
etymologically  correct,  but  the  other  form  prevails." 

Furnished  with  a  cau- 
sey, or  causeway.  Dwight. 


Having  no  cause ;  wanting  just 
HooKer. 


The  quality  of  being  raus- 
Scott. 


CAu-^lD'l-CAL,  a.  [L.  cautidicui,  an  adroeat« ; 
causa,  a  cause,  and  dico,  to  say.]  Belating  to 
an  advocate,  or  pleader.  Todd. 

CAUS'SQ.N,  n.  (Man.)  A  band  with  i  ring  in  it 
to  put  upon  the  nose  of  a  horse  while  break- 
ing him ;  a  cavcson.  —  Sec  Cavk»o.\.       Craig. 

CAirs'TIC,  n.    1.  A  substance  which  bum*,  cor- 
rodes, or  disorganizes  animal  bodies ;  as,  "  La- 
nar  caustic." 
2.  (Geom.)  A  catutic  conre.  Brande. 

cAus'TjC,  a.  [Or.  gavvriKif,  tatu,  to  bum;  L. 
causticus ;  It.  4r  Sp.  caustico  ;  Fr.  caustigue.] 

1.  Corroding  ;  burning ;  searing ;  pungent. 

2.  Severe ;  cutting ;  as,  "  A  caustic  remark." 
Caustic  curve.  (Oeom.)  a  curve  to  which  all  thp  mys 

of  light  proceeding  from  the  Mine  point,  and  rellecled 
or  refracted  by  a  given  curve,  are  Ungenla  ;  — ao 
called  from  the  uintliience  in  it  of  ray*  of  heat.  If 
the  curve  is  formed  by  reflection,  it  is  called  cataeau»- 
tic ;  if  by  refraction,  diacauslic.  The  cataraustic  curva 
may  be  exhibited  by  exptwing  the  inside  of  a  imoolh 
bowl,  containing  an  opaque  duid,  as  milk  or  ink,  to 
a  strong  light.  The  curve,  which  in  this  case  is  an 
epicycloid,  will  be  delineated  on  the  surfitM  of  tiM 
fluid.  Brande. 

CAUS'TI-CAL,  c.    Same  as  Caustic.    Wiseman. 

CAU8'T|-C.\L-LY,  orf.    In  a  caustic  manner. 

CAUS-Tlg'l-TY,  n.  \Ft.  causticite.]  The  quality 
of  being  caustic ;  causticness.  Chamben. 

cAU8'TIC-n£S8,  n. 
tic ;  causticity. 

CAu'srs,  n.  [Gr.  KaBiTDf,  a  burning  heat;  ra/M, 
to  bum.]    A  highly  ardent  fever.      Dunglison. 

t  CAU'T^L,  n.  1.  [L  cautela,  caution ;  It.  &;  Sp. 
cautela  ;  Old  Fr.  cautel,  warning.]  Caution. 
"  For  cautel .  .  .  against  like  sins."  FulMe. 

2.  [Old  Fr.  cautelle,  a  wile  or  craft.  Cot- 
grave^     Cunning;  subtilty. 

And  now  no  aoil  nor  cautel  doth  beonirch 

The  virtue  of  hl<  will.  Shot. 

tcAu'T?-LOi;8,  o.     [Ft.  eauieleux.] 

1.  Cautious ;  wary.  "  Like  a  cautelous  arti- 
san." Wotton. 

2.  Wily;  cunning.  "With  catOelous  baiu 
and  practices."  Shak. 

tcAu'T5-LOC8-LY,  tui.    L  Cautiously.  .Brotrn«. 

2.  Cunningly. '  Bacon. 

t  CAU'T?-LOUS-N£ss,  n.    Cautiousnesc.  UaU$. 

cAu'TgR,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kavr^iov,  or  KavH/f.'] 
A  searing-hot  iron.  Minsheu. 

cAu'T^R-AnT,  n.  That  which  cauterizes;  a 
cauterizing  substance.  Loudon. 

cAu'T5R-1§M,  n.  The  application  of  caustics; 
cautery.  Ferrand. 

CAU-TfR-l-ZA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  caut>^sation.} 
The  act  of  cauterizing.  Wiseman. 

CAU'TfR-iZE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  saBnjpid^w ;  It.  cau- 
terizzare  ;  Sp.  cautertzar ;  Fr.  cauterizer."]  [i. 
cauteeized;  pp.  cautekizino,  cauterized.] 
To  bum  with  cautery ;  to  sear.  "  As  flesh  that 
is  cauterized . . .  with  a  hot  iron."  Bp.  Beceridge. 

CAU'T5R-IZ-ING,  p.  a.    Buming  with  cautery. 

cAU'Tl^R-iZ-ING,  n.  The  act  of  buming  with 
cautery.  ShaJk. 

CAU'T^-RY,  n.  [Gr.  rowr^ioi.,  a  branding-iron : 
L.  cautet^um ;  ft.  4r  Sp.  cauterio  ;  Fr.  caut-re.] 

1.  The  application  of  caustics  ;  a  buming  or 
searing  with  a  hot  iron  or  with  a  corroding  sub- 
stance. Itooper. 

2.  The  instrument,  or  the  drug,  made  use  of 
in  cauterizing.  DtmgUson. 

cAu'T|NG-lR'ON  (-I'um),  n.  {Farriery.)  An 
iron  used  by  farriers  in  cauterizing  those  parts 
which  require  such  treatment.  Craig. 

CAU'TION  (Ww'sliiin,  W),  n.  [L.  eautio ;  eareo, 
cautus,  to  beware  ;  Sp.  caucion  \  It.  cauzione ; 
Fr.  catUion.] 

1.  Provident  care  ;  prudence  ;  wariness  ;  as. 
"  It  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  great  caution.' 

2.  Injunction  ;  advice ;  precept ;  warning. 

For  thy  good  eautiom,  Ihanka.  Skat. 

3.  Security ;  guaranty  ;  plc<lge. 

The  Parlianient  would  ret  give  hit  iiiigpsty  (ufficient  «n»- 
(ton  that  the  war  ahould  be  proaecutcd.  ClarrmUm. 

4.  (CivU  Law.)  Bail.  Bouvier. 
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CAU'TIQIV,  V.  a.  [i.  cautioned;  pp.  caution- 
ing, CAUTIONED.]  To  give  notice  of  danger  ; 
to  warn. 

You  cautioned  me  against  their  channs.  Steift. 

CAU'TIQN-A-RV,  a.  1.  That  may  be  given  as  a 
pledge. 

Ha»  the  enemy  no  cautixmm-]/  towns  and  seaports  to  Rive 
US  for  securing  trade?  Sw{ft. 

2.  Warning.     "  Cautionary  sentences." 

L.  Addison. 

CAU'TION-A-RY,  n.  {Scottish  Law.)  The  obli- 
gation'by  which  a  party  becomes  surety  for  an- 
other ;  cautionry.  Burrill. 

CAU'TION-5R,  n.     1.  One  who  cautions. 

2.  (Scottish  Law.)  One  who  becomes  security 
for  another  ;  a  guarantor.  Burrill. 

CAU'TION-RY,  n.  {Scottish  Law.)  Suretyship  ; 
cautionary. '  Buchanan. 

CAU'TIOUS  (kaw'shiis,  94),  a.  Using  caution  ; 
wary ;  circumspect ;  discreet ;  prudent ;  watch- 
ful ;  careful ;  vigilant ;  as,  "  A  cautious  man." 
Syn. —  Cautiou.1  and  wary  relate  especially  to  the 
avoidance  of  evil. —  Cautious  against  evil;  wary  of 
hostile  designs")  circumspect  in  conduct ;  prudent  in 
B|ieech  ;  discreit  behavior ;  careful  management.  A 
discreet  man  will  act  judiciously  in  a  case  in  which 
a  cautious  man  would  refrain  from  action.  The  terms 
cautious  and  wary  may  be  applied  to  brutes  ;  circum- 
spect, discreet,  and  prudent,  to  rational  beings  only. 

CAU'TIoyS-LV,  (94),  rtrf.  Warily;  circumspect- 
ly ;  watchfully ;  carefully. 

cAu'TIoyS-NESS,  n.  Watchfulness;  careful- 
ness ;  vigilance  ;  prudence  ;  caution. 

We  should  always  act  with  great  cavtiousncss.       AMison. 

CAV-AL-CADE',  n.  [Gr.  Ka^aXXm,  a  pack-horse  ; 
L.  caballus,  a  horse ;  It.  cavalcata,  a  cavalcade ; 
Sp.  cabalyada;  Fr.  cavalcade,  from  cheval,  a 
horse.]     A  procession  on  horseback.    Addison. 

cAv-AL-CADE',  V.  n.  To  skirmish  on  horseback, 
or  as  horsemen  for  diversion.  Crabb. 

t  CAV-A-LE'RO,  n.  [Sp.  caballero.]  A  gay  fel- 
low ;  a  cavalier.  Shak. 

CAV-A-LIER'  (k5v-?-ler'),  n.  [It.  cavaliere;  Sp. 
caballero  ;  Fr.  cavalier  ;  Dan.  cavaleer.'] 

1.  A  horse-soldier ;  an  equestrian  ;  a  knight. 

Tatler. 

2.  A  gay,  military  man.  Shak. 

3.  A  partisan  of  Charles  I.,  of  England,  as 
opposed  to  a  Roundhead,  an  adherent  to  the 
Parliament.  Steift. 

4.  (Fort.)  A  raised  work  or  mound  for  plac- 
ing cannon ;  a  sort  of  interior  bastion.  Mil.Ency. 

CAV-A-LIER',  a.  1.  Gay;  sprightly:  —  warlike; 
brave ;  generous.     [r.|  Suckling. 

2.  Disdainful ;  haughty  ;  supercilious. 

Johnson. 

CAV-A-LIER'T§M,  n.  The  principles,  practice,  or 

quality  of  the  cavaliers.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

CAV-A-LIER'LY,  ad.  Haughtily  ;  disdainfully  ; 
as,  "  To  treat  one  cavalierly." 

cAv-A-LIER'NjpSS,  n.  Haughty  or  disdainful 
conduct.  Todd. 

CAv-  AL-LARD',  n.  [Sp.  cabalkirdo,  from  caba- 
llo,  a  horse.]  A  drove  of  horses  or  of  mules ;  — 
a  term  used  on  the  south-western  prairies  of 
the  U.  S.  Bartlett. 

CAv'AL-RY,  n.  [Gr.  KajidlXiji,  a  pack-horse  ;  L. 
caballus,  a  horse  ;  It.  cavalcria,  cavalry  ;  Sp. 
caballeria  ;  Fr.  cavalerie,  from  cheval,  a  horse.] 
{Mil.)  A  body  of  troops,  or  soldiers,  that  serve 
on  horseback.  Mil.  Ency. 

t  CA'VATE,  V.  a.  [L.  cavo,  cavatus."]  To  exca- 
vate. Bailey. 

CAv-A-Ti'JfJi,n.  [It.]  (3/m«.)  A  short  air,  com- 
monly without  a  second  part ;  arietta.    Dwight. 

fCA-VA'TION,  71.     An  excavation.  Bailey. 

UA-VA'ZION  (kj-Ta'zhun),  n.  {Arch.)  A  hollow 
trench  made  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
building;  an  excavation,     [k.]  Phillips. 

CA  VE,  n.  [L.  cavea  ;  It.  cava  ;  Sp.  cueva ;  Fr.  cave.'] 
1.  A  hollow  place  in  the  earth  ;  a  cavern  ;  a 
den  ;  a  cell ;  a  grotto. 

Tliey  did  polish  their  marble  works  in  the  very  cave  of  the 
quarry.  Wolton. 


2.  f  Any  hollow  place  ;  a  cavity.  "  The  cave 
of  the  ear."  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  A  ea?)e  ox  cavern  is  a  cavity  or  hollow  place 
under  ground,  formed  by  nature  or  by  art.  A  grotto  is 
formed  by  art ;  an  artificial  cave  is  dug  ;  a  cell  is 
built.  A  den  of  a  wild  beast  is  a  natural  cavern  or 
cavity. 

cAVE,  V.  n.  [«.  CAVED ;  2?p.  caving,  caved.] 
To  dwell  or  live  in  a  cave. 

To  cave  in,  to  fall  into  a  hollow  below,  as  gravel. 
Forby.  —  To  yield  or  give  up ;  to  accede.     [Vulgar.] 

CAVE,  V.  a.  To  make  hollow.  "Where  the 
mouldered  earth  had  caved  the  bank."    Spenser. 

cA'VE-At,  n.     [L.,  let  him  beware.]     (Law.) 

1.  A  formal  notice  or  caution  given  by  a  party 
interested  to  a  judge  or  other  otticer  to  stay  pro- 
ceedings by  him  ;  —  thus  in  the  spiritual  courts 
of  England,  and  in  the  courts  of  similar  juris- 
diction in  the  U.  S.,  a  caveat  is  put  in  to  pre- 
vent the  proving  of  a  will  or  the  granting  of 
administration.  A  similar  process  is  used  in 
both  countries  to  stop  the  granting  of  letters 
patent.  Brande.     Burrill. 

2.  A  term  applied  in  the  U.  S.  to  the  instru- 
ment by  which  an  exclusive  right  to  an  inven- 
tion is  secured  before  letters  patent  are  granted. 
It  is  a  description  by  the  inventor  of  what  he 
claims  as  his,  duly  sworn  to  and  attested,  and 
lodged  in  the  patent  office  to  protect  him  against 
infringements  while  he  is  taking  time  to  perfect 
his  invention. 

CA'V?-At,  v.  a.  To  enter,  or  to  take  out,  a 
caveat.  .  Clarke. 

CA've-AT-JNG,  n.  {Fencing.)  The  shifting  of 
the  sword  from  one  side  of  that  of  an  adversary 
to  the  other.  Buchanan. 

CA' V5-A-TpR,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  enters  a  caveat. 

CAVE'-KEEP-5R,  n.  One  who  dwells  in  a  cave. 
"  I  was  a  cave-keeper."  Shak. 

CAV'^R,  n.  {Among  miners.)  One  who  steals 
ore  from  mines.  Crabb. 

cAv'pRN,  n.  [L.,  It.,  (S|  Sp.  caverna ;  Pr.  caverne.] 
A  hollow  place  in  the  ground  ;  a  cave. 

Grots  and  caverns  shagged  with  horrid  shades.         Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Cave. 

CAV'gRNED  (kav'ernd),  a.  1.  Full  of  caverns. 
"  From  out  the  caverned  rock."  Pope. 

2.  Inhabiting  a  cavern.  "  No  caverned  her- 
mit." Pope. 

CAV'?RN-OOS,  a.  Full  of  caverns  ;  hollow. 
"  On  a  bare  and  cavernous  rock."      Woodward. 

CA-VERN'U-LOUS,  a.  [L.  cavernula,  a  little 
cave.]     Full  cf  little  caverns.  Smart. 

CAv'fS-SON  [kav'e-sQn,  S.W.  Ja.  Sm. ;  k?t-ves'un, 
K.],  n.  [it.  cavezzone  ;  Fr.  cavesson,  or  cavefon.] 
A  noseband,  generally  hollow,  which  is  used  in 
breaking  in  horses.  Buchanan. 

Cn-VET'TO,  n.  [It.]  {Arch.) 
A  hollowed  moulding,  the  pro- 
file of  which  is  a  quadrant  of  a 
circle.  Brande. 

cAv'5-ZON,  n.    Same  as  Cavesson.        Ogilvie. 
CA'VI-.^,  n.     {Zool.)  A  genus  of  quadrupeds  in- 
cluding the  guinea-pig,  agouti,  &c.  Waterhouse. 

CA-VIARE'  (kfi-ver'  or  k^iv-yir')  [kji-vSr',  S.  W.  J. 
F.  R. ;  kav-e-4r',  P. ;  kav'e-ar,  Ja. ;  k5v-yar', 
Sm.  ;  kSv-yir'  or  kSv-yer',  K.],  n.  [It.  caviale; 
Sp.  cabial ;  Fr.  cavial,  or  caviar.]  An  article 
of  food  prepared,  in  Russia,  from  the  salted 
roes  of  some  large  fish,  generally  the  sturgeon. 

Sturgeons,  the  roe  of  which  makes  cavia>-e.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

jS^  '<  Either  the  spelhng  or  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word  should  be  altered  ;  we  have  no  instance  in  the 
language  of  sounding  are,  ere.  The  ancient  s|)ellinK 
seems  to  have  been  caviare ;  though  Buchanan  and 
Bailey,  in  compliance  with  the  pronunciation,  spell  it 
caceer,  and  W.  Johnston  cavear,  and  Ash,  as  a  less 
usual  spelling,  cavier  ;  but  the  Dictionary  Delia  Crus- 
ca  spells  it  caviale,"     Walker. 

cAv'J-CORN,  n.  [L.  cavus,  hollow,  and  cornu,  a 
horn.]  {Zoi',1.)  A  tribe  of  ruminants  which 
have  their  horns  hollowed  out  like  a  sheath, 
and  implanted  on  bony  processes,  as  in  the  an- 
telope. Brande. 

cA  V'lL,  V.  n.  [L.  cavillor  ;  It.  cavillare ;  Sp.  cavi- 
lur.]  [».  CAVILLED  ;  pp.  cavilling,  cavilled.] 


To   raise  captious  objections ;   to  censur»  un> 
justly  or  frivolously  ;  to  carp. 

lie  cttvih  at  the  poet's  insisting  so  much  upon  the  cfiect* 
of  Aclii  lies' rage.  I'oiie, 

t  cAv'|L,  V.  a.  To  treat  with  objections.  Milton. 

cAv'JL.,  n.  [L.  cavilla  ;  It.  cavillo.]  A  false, 
captious,  or  frivolous  objection ;  a  false  argu- 
ment ;  sophism ;  subtlety. 

How  subject  the  best  things  have  been  unto  cavil.  Hooker. 

CAv'IL,n.  {Naut.)  Akevel.  —  SccKevel.  Dana. 

t  cA V-!L-LA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  caviUatio,  quibbling ; 
Fr.  cavillation.]  The  act  of  cavilling.  Cranmer. 

t  CAV'JL-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Captious  ;  frivolous. 
"  These  cavillatory  objections."  Prynne. 

CAv'IL-LgR,  n.  One  who  cr.vils  ;  a  captious  dis- 
putant. 

The  candor  which  Horace  shows  is  that  wliich  distin- 
guishes a  critic  from  a  caviller.  Aildimn. 

CAV'JL-LING,  w.  A  captious  disputation.  "These 
.  .  .  cavillings  and  menacings."        Bp.  Taylor, 

cAv'Hi-LlNG,/j.o.  Raising  frivolous  objections  ; 
finding  fault;  as,  "A  cavilling  disposition." 

CAV'IL-LING-LY,  ad.     In  a  cavilling  manner. 

CAV'IL-LING-NESS,  n.     A  cavilling  disposition. 

CAV'IL-LOUS,  a,  [Old  Fr.  cavilleux,]  Full  of 
objections,     [r.]  Ayliffe. 

cAv'|L-t.OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  cavillous  manner. 
[r.]     "  Cavilldusly  urged."  Milton, 

cAy'{L-LOUS-NESS,  n.  The  disposition  to  raise 
frivolous  objections.  Ogilvie, 

CAV'IN,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  cavtis,  hollow.]  {Mil.) 
A  natural  hollow,  fit  to  cover  a  body  of  troops 
while  approaching  a  place.  Johnson. 

CAv'j-TA-RY,  n.  {Zodl.)  An  entozoon  or  inside 
worm.  '       '  Smart. 

cAv'|-TY,  n.  [L.  cavositas  ;  It.  cavita;  Sp.  cavi- 
dad ;  Fr.  cavite.] 

1.  Hollowness.     "  The  cavity  or  hollowness 
of  the  place."  Godtcin, 

2.  A,  hollow  place  ;  an  aperture  ;  an  opening. 

I  saw  multitudes  of  cells  and  cavitiet  running  one  within 
another.  Additon. 

CA'VY,  n.   {Zool.)  A  genus 
of    rodent    quadrupeds ; 
Cavia.    The  most  famil- 
iar example  is  the  Cavia  JSm 
cobaya  of  Desmarest  and     ~^^^ 
Schreber,  or  guinea-pi^ 
Baira 
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Common  cayy,  or 
guinea-pig. 

CAw,  v.  n.  [In  imitation  of  the  sound.]  [t. 
CAWED  ;  pp.  cawing,  cawed.]  To  cry,  as 
the  rook  or  the  crow. 

Elms  so  very  hi^h,  that  the  rooks  and  crows  upon  the  topi 
seem  to  be  cawing  in  another  region.  Addison. 

cA W,  n.  The  cry  of  the  rook  or  crow.  Richardson. 

cA W'lNG,  n.    The  crying  of  the  rook  or  crow. 

CAWK,  n.  {Min.)  A  compact  sulphate  of  ba- 
rytes,  or  heavy  spar.  Dana. 

cAWK'gR,  n.  A  point  in  a  horseshoe  to  pre. 
vent  slipping.  —  See  Calker.  Brockett. 

CAx'ON(kak'sn),n.  A  wig.  [A  cant  word.]  Todd. 

CAX'OU  (kSk'so),  n.  [Sp.  caxa,  and  caxon,  a 
chest.]  {Metallurgy.)  A  chest  of  ores  of  any 
metal,  that  has  been  burnt,  ground,  and  washed, 
and  is  ready  to  be  refined.  Chambers. 

CAY-ENNE'  (ka-6n'),  [ka-yen',  K,  Sm.;  kl-Sn', 
Earnshaw],  n,  A  pungent  red  pepper,  made 
from  several  species  of  capsicum,  and  so  called 
from  having  been  originally  brought  from  Cay' 
enne.  Smart- 

cAy'MAN,  n.  The  American  alligator  or  croco- 
dile, distinguished  from  the  true  crocodile  by 
having  the  feet  semi-palmated ;  —  a  term  applied 
to  the  crocodile  by  the  negroes  of  Congo.  — 
Written  also  caiman,  Brande. 

CA'ZJ-d,n.  [At.]  A  Mahometan  judge.  Hamilton. 

CA-ZtaUE'  (k9-zgk'),  n.  A  title  of  a  chief  of 
some  of  the  tribes  of  American  Indians;  — 
written  also  cacique.  "The  principal  cazique 
of  the  island."  Townsend. 

cAz'ZON,  n.  Dried  cow-dung  used  for  fuel. 
[Local,  Eng.]  —  See  Casings.       Farm.  Ency. 
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CEASE  (b6«),  v.  n.  [L.  ceaao ;  It.  cesaare ;  Sp. 
cesar ;    Fr.  cesser,]     [t.  ceased  ;  pp.  ceasino, 

CEASKD.I 

L  To  leave  off;  to  stop;  to  desist. 

Oetm  to  do  cvili  learn  to  do  wclL  Jta.  1.  IS. 

Ther*  the  wicked  crow  iWmi  tniubling.  Job  lU.  17. 

2.  To  be  extinct ;  to  fail. 

Tlic  iMiur  iliall  never  cewK  out  of  the  land.     DeiU,  xv,  11. 

3.  To  be  at  an  end;  to  terminate.  "But 
now  the  wonder  ceases."  Dryden. 

CEASE  (sSh),  v.  a.  To  put  a  stop  to ;  to  stop,  [r.] 
(Mate,  then,  thii  impioua  rage.  Milton. 

t  CEASE  (sSs),  n.    Extinction.  Shak. 

CE.^SE'L^SS,  a.    Incessant;  perpetual ;  without 

stop.     "  With  ceaseless  praise."  Milton. 

CEASE'IifSS-LY,  ad.    Perpetually;  incessantly. 

c£B-A-DIL'LA,  n.    See  Cevadilla.       Lindley. 

Cl^C-eWXa'  (ch?-k8n'),  n.  [It.  zecchino  ;  Fr.  se- 
quin.'] An  Italian  gold  coin  current  in  the 
Levant.  —  See  Sequin,  and  Zechin.  B.  Jonson. 

CfiC'l-TY,  or  CE'C|-TV,  [sfi8'?-l?,  W.  P.  J.  F.  R. 
V. ;  s6's?-t9,  8.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  \Vb.],  n.  [L.  cacitas ; 
Fr.  cecite.]    Blindness,     [u.]  Browne. 

4fS~"  I  have  pivon  the  «  in  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word  the  short  sound,  notwithstandini;  the  diphthong 
in  the  original  ctecitan  ;  being  convinced  of  tlie  short- 
ening ])owi)r  of  the  antepenulttniate  accent  of  these 
words,  and  of  the  pre-ante|)cnultiniate  accent  of  een- 
atary  and  prefatory."     fValker. 

C5-C0'TJ-?N-CV  (8?-ku'she-?n-8e),  n.  [L.  c«cm- 
tio,  ctecutiens,  to  be  blind.]  Partial  blindness. 
"  No  cecity,  yet ...  a  cecutiency."         Browne. 

CE'DAR,  n.  [Gr.  KlApof ;  L.  ccdrtis ;  It.  S;  Sp.  ce- 
dro;  Fr.  cmre.  — Ger.  zeder.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  trees  with  odorous,  reddish  wood,  of  great 
durability ;  Cedrus. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  true  cedar, — the  most  cele- 
brated tree  of  its  genus.  —  Red  cedar,  the  Janiperus 
Virginiana.  —  White  cedar,  a  species  of  cypress,  much 
used  in  the  United  States  for  fencing,  shingles,  and 
pipe  staves  ;  Cupressus  thyoides.  Loudon.  —  White 
cedar  of  Canada,  ttie  Arbor  viUB.      Oray. 

CE'DAR,  a.  Made  of,  or  belonging  to,  cedar.  Ash. 

CE'DAR-BIRD,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  American  wax- 
wing  ;  Bombycilla  Carolinensis  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  trees  which  it  chiefly  frequents.  NtittaU. 

CE'DARED  (ss'dsird),  o.  Furnished  with,  or  hav- 
ing, cedars.  Milton. 

CE'DAR— LIKE,  a.  Resembling  cedar.  B.  Jonson. 

CE'DARN,  a.  Belonging  to  the  cedar-tree  ;  ce- 
drine.    "Cedam  alleys."  Milton. 

CEDE,  V.  a.  [L.  cedo ;  It.  cedere ;  Sp.  S^Tr.  ceder.] 
r».  CEDED ;  pp.  CEDING,  CEDED.]  To  surren- 
aer ;  to  yield  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  relinquish  ;  to 
grant ;  to  resign. 

Th»t  honor  wm  entirely  ceded  to  the  Parthian  royal  race. 

Vrummond. 

CEDE,  r.  n.    To  submit ;  to  yield.        Shenstone. 

C5-dIl'LA,  n.  [Fr.  cedille.]  A  mark  placed 
under  the  letter  c  [thus,  ?]  to  g^ve  it  the  sound 
of  s,  as  in  Alencon.  —  It  is  also  used,  as  in  this 
Dictionary,  to  note  the  soft  sound  of  the  letters 
ff,  s,  and  X. 

CE'DRAT,  n.    A  species  of  citron-tree.     Ogilvie. 

CfiD-Re-TA'CEOl'S  (-shus,  66),  a.  {Bot.)  Noting 
a  class  of  trees  including  the  cedar  of  New 
Holland  and  the  mahogany.  Smart. 

CE'DRINE  [se'drin,  P.  K.  Sm. ;  sB'drln,  S.W.  Ja.], 
a.  [Gr.  (c/dpirof ;  L.  cedrinua ;  Sp.  cedrino.] 
Belonging  to  the  cedar-tree.  Johnson. 

CE'DRY,  a.  Pertaining  to  cedar ;  cedrine.  "Cc- 
dry  color."  Evely'ii. 

tCfiD'ULE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  cedwfc.]  A  schedule.— 
See  Schedule.  Cotgrave. 

tceo'V-OUS,  a.  [L.  caduus ;  cado,  to  fellj  Fit 
to  be  felled.  Evelyn. 

CEIL  (sei),  V.  a.  [L.  calum,  heaven;  It.  cielo, 
heaven,  and  a  canopy  ;  Sp.  cielo,  heaven,  and  a 
ceiling;  Fr.  del,  heaven,  and  a  canopy.]  [t. 
ceiled;  ;>/».  ceilixo,  ceiled.]  To  cover  or 
overlay  the  inner  roof  of  a  building  or  the  upper 
surface  of  an  apartment. 

The  greater  houw  he  ceiled  with  flr-tree.    2  Vhron.  iii.  .'5. 


CEIL'ING,  n.  (Arch.)  L  The  upper,  horizonUl, 
or  curved  surface  of  a  room  or  apartment,  oppo- 
site to  the  floor,  and  commonly  plustercu. 

And  now  the  thickened  iky 
Like  a  dark  ceiling  (tuod.  Millon. 

2.  {Saut.)  The  inside  planks  of  a  ship.  Dana. 

Cf:L'AN-DiNE,n.  \Qx.x'^i!>6*'ov;  ;^<;ir^ui»',  a  swal- 
low; L.  chelidonia;  It.  ig  Sp.  celidoniu;  Fr. 
chclidonie.]  (Bot.)  A  ^enus  of  perennial  plants  ; 
swallow-wort ;  Chelidonium  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause the  plant  was  thought  to  flower  when  the 
swallow  arrived,  and  to  perish  when  that  bird 
departed.  Loudon. 

CE-lAs'TRUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  K^Haarpof,  an 
evergreen  tree.]  Qiot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs, 
some  of  which  are  climbers ;  the  staff-tree. 

Gray. 

c£L' A-TURE  [sCl'j-tar,  Ja.  K.  Rees ;  sS'l^-tOr,  S. 
P.  i^m.  Wb. ;  sSl's-char,  W.],  n.  £L.  calatura, 
ctelo,  to  engrave.] 

1.  The  art  of  engraving  on  metals.  Buchanan. 

2.  The  thing  engraved,     [u.]  Ilakewill. 

tc£L'5-BRA-BLE,  a.    Celebrated.  Chaucer. 

cfeL'e-BRANT,  n.  One  who  celebrates;  cele- 
brator.    [n.]  Qu.  Rev. 

CEL'p-BRATE,  r.  a.  [L.  celebro,  celebratus ;  cele- 
ber,  crowded,  as  a  place,  —  also,  honored  by  a 
great  assembly.  It.  celebrare ;  Sp.  celebrar ;  Fr. 
celebrer.]    [t.  celebkated  ;  pp.  celebuatino, 

CELEBKATED.] 

1.  To  make  known  or  mention  with  honor 
and  praise  ;  to  extol ;  to  commend. 

The  »onf?»  of  Zion  were  psalms  and  pieces  of  poehy  that 
celebrated  the  Supreme  Being,  Aailiion. 

2.  To  distinguish  by  appropriate  rites  or  cere- 
monies ;  to  commemorate  ;  to  solemnize. 

In  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  at  even,  from  even  unto 
even,  shall  ye  celelnate  your  Sabbath.  Levit.  xxiii.  82. 

Syn.  —  To  celebrate  is  to  make  celebrated,  or  to 
distinguish  by  some  expression  of  honor  and  joy  ;  to 
commemorate  is  to  keep  in  memory  by  some  public, 
solemn  performance  or  ceremony.  The  Grecian  games 
were  celebrated.  Tlie  birtliday  of  a  sovereign  or  dis- 
tinguished man  is  celebrated.  Tlie  citizens  of  the 
United  States  celebrate  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence ;  the  Jews  celebrate  their  feast  of  the  Passover ; 
Christians  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ ;  a  mar- 
riage or  religious  festival  is  solemnized. 

CfiL'p-BRAT-^D,  ;j.  a.      Having  celebrity;   dis- 
tinguished ;    famous ;    renowned ;     illustrious. 
"  Ihe  celebrated  works  of  antiquity."  Addison. 
Syn.  — See  Famous. 

c£l'(;-BRAt-?D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
celebrated,     [r.]  Scott. 

CEL-5-BRA'TION,  n.  [L.  celebratio  ;  It.  celebra- 
zione  ;  Sp.  celebracion  ;  Fr.  celebration.] 

1.  Honor  ;  praise  ;  commendation. 

No  more  shall  be  added,  his  memory  deserving  a  particu- 
lar celetrration.  ClarvtuJon. 

2.  Commemoration  by  solemn  or  appropriate 
rites  and  ceremonies  ;  as,  "  The  celeoration  of 
the  Lord's  supper." 

3.  Public  and  solemn  performance  ;  as,  "  The 
celebration  of  a  marriage." 

Syn. —  Celebration  is  the  act  of  celebrating  ;  celeb- 
rity, the  state  or  the  result  of  being  celebrated.  The 
eelebratioH  of  the  birthday  of  Sliaks|ieare ;  the  celeb- 
rity of  his  works.  The  celebrity  or  reputation  of  a 
great  author  ;  fame  or  distinction  acquired  by  the  arts 
.  of  peace  or  war  ;  renown,  by  heroic  achievements. 

CfiL'5-BRA-TQR,  n.   One  who  celebrates.  Boyle. 

t  C5-LE'BRl-OUS  [8?-l«'br?-iS8,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. 
Wb. ;  Bf-lfib're-iis,  P.  Ja.],  a.  [L.  celeber.] 
Famous.  "  That  sacred  and  celebrious  assem- 
bly of  all  the  states."  Speed. 

t  cp-LE'BRJ-Ofrs-LY,  od.    Famously.    Johnson. 

tCf-LE'BRI-OUS-NfiSS,  n.     Renown.    Johnson. 

Cp-LfiB'Rl-TY,  n.  [L.  celebritas  ;  It.  cekbrita  ; 
Sp.  celcbridad  ;  Fr.  celebrite.] 

1.  Fame  ;  renown  ;  distinction  ;  eminence ; 
as,  "A  person  of  great  celebrity.'" 

2.  t  Celebration.  "  The  celebrity  of  the  mar- 
riage performed  with  .  .  .  magnificence."  Baron. 

3.  pi.  Distinguished  persons.  L.  Athenceum. 
Syn.  — See  Celebration. 

cp-LE'Rl-.\C,  n.  Turnip-rooted  celery.  Johnson. 

cp-LER'l-TY,  n.     [L.  celeritas ;  celer,  swift ;    It. 


eelerita;  8p.  celeridad;  Fr.  e^Vrite.]  The 
velocity  of  a  body  in  motion  ;  rapidity  ;  speed; 
swiftness ;  quickncsH. 

In  motion  with  DO  l«M  ctttritu 
Than  that  ut  Uiuught.  Stak. 

Syn.  — See  UUICKNEU. 

cfiL'(;R-Y,  n.  [Fr.  celeri.]  (Bot.)  An  everpeen 
herbaceous  plant  much  used  as  a  salad  ;  Apium 
graveolens.  Loudon. 

ce-LfcH'TIAL  (»«-l«st'y»l),  o.  [L.  cttUttU;  It. 
celestiale  ;  Sp.  celestial ;  Fr.  celeste.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  visible  hcaTcns.  "  The 
twelve  celestial  signs."  Shak. 

2.  Relating  to  heaven,  or  the  state  of  the 
blessed ;  angelic  ;  as,  "  Celestial  joys." 

Syn. —  Celestial  and  heavenly  both  (ignlfy  belong- 
ing to  heaven  ;  but  celestial  is  commonly  applied  to 
the  natural  heavenit  ;  Aranrn/y  cominonlv.lnil  not  ei- 
clusively,  to  the  spiritual.  Celestial  kIiiIm>  ;  krarentf/ 
joys  ;  heavenly  bodies  ;  ethereal  regiona  ;  ethereal  Are. 

C5-Les'Tr.\L,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  heaven. 
"The  unknown  cc&»<»a/."  Pope. 

Cf-Lfis'TL^L-IZE,  r.  a.  To  make  celestial  or 
heavenly,     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

C5-L£s'TIAL-LY  (8^l««t'y»H«),  ad.  In  a  hcay- 
cnly  manner.  Johnson 

C5-Lf:s'TIAL-,\es8,  n.  The  quality  of  bcin^ 
celestial,     [k.]  Bourne. 

t  C5-LfcS'Tl-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  ea-lestis,  heavenly,  and 
facto,  to  make.]    To  make  heavenly.    Broume. 

CfiL'fS-TLNE,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  order 
of  monks ;  —  so  called  from  the  founder,  Peter 
De  Meuron,  afterwards  raised  to  the  pontificate 
under  the  name  of  Celestine.  Buck. 

CfiL'ps-TlNE,  n.  [L.  cttlestis,  pertaining  to  the 
heavens,  or  the  sky.]  {Min.)  The  sulphate  of 
strontia  ;  —  so  named  from  its  occasional  pale- 
blue  tint.  DatM. 

CE'LJ-AC,  a.  [Gr.  KotXtaK^f ;  KoiUa,  the  belly ;  L. 
cceliacus.]  Relating  to  the  belly. — See  Cceliac. 

CEL'l-BA-CY  [sfil'^-b*-*?,  S.}V.  P.  J.  E.  F.Ja.  K. 
Sm.  C. ;  g9-llb'9-se,  'Vb.],  n.  [L.  cttlebs,  an  un- 
married person  ;  ca-libatus,  single  life.]  The 
life  or  state  of  a  person  unmarried ;  sin^e  life. 

CEL'I-BATE,  n.     [It.  4r  Sp.  celibato ;  Fr.  eelibat.} 

1.  Single  life;  celibacy. 

2.  One  who  adheres  to  or  practises  celibacy ; 
an  unmarried  man  ;  a  bachelor.  Taylor. 

c£l'|-bATE,  r.».  To  lead  a  life  of  celibacy.  Gaunt. 

c£l'I-BATE,  a.    Unmarried  ;  single.         Locke. 

C5-LTb'A-TIST,  n.  One  who  lives,  or  adheres  to, 
a  single  life ;  a  celibate,    [r.]       For.  Qu.  Rev. 

CfL'l-BlTE,  n.  A  monk  living  under  a  regular 
discipline  :  —  an  adherent  to  single  life.  Giobon. 

CftL-l-DOc'RA-PIIY,  n.  [Gr.  Kf/lif,  xn'/iifoi,  a  spot, 
and  xpd^,  to  describe  ;  Fr.  cclidographie.]  A 
description  of  the  spots  on  the  sun,  or  other 
heavenly  body.  Crabb. 

cp-LINE',  a.  [Or.  KoiUa,  the  belly.]  Relating 
to  the  belly.  Craig. 

c£:LL  (sfl),  n.  [L.  cella ;  celo,  to  hide ;  It.  eelta ; 
Sp.  celda  ;  Fr.  cellule  ;  Ger.  keller.] 

1.  An  enclosed  space  or  apartment ;  a  small 
room ;  as,  "  The  cells  of  a  prison  " ;  "  The  cell 
of  a  hermit." 

2.  fA  lesser  monastery  subordinate  to  a 
greater.  Britton. 

3.  (Arch.)  A  hollow  space  between  the  ribs 
of  a  groined  roof.  Francis, 

4.  (Bot.)  The  cavity  of  an  anther,  ovary,  Ac. ; 
—  one  of  the  elements  or  vesicles  of  which 
plants  are  composed ;  a  minute  cavity  with 
closed  walls.  Gray. 

c£LLi,  r.  a.    To  enclose  in  a  cell. 

Myvrir  a  nfluse  fVoni  thr  world. 

And  celled  under  ground.  Wanter. 

CEL'lJt,n.  [L.]  (Arch.)  The  body  or  principal 
part  of  a  temple ;  the  interior  of  a  temple.  H'eale. 

CfeL'L.XR.  «.  [L.  ceUarium;  Fr.  cellier;  Ger- 
keller ;  Dut.  kelder,]  A  room  in  the  ground, 
under  a  house,  for  provisions,  <SlC. 

CftL'L.AR-A<?E,  n.  1.  Space  for  cellars.  "Give* 
opportunity  for  cellarage."  Mortimet. 

a.  Charge  for  storage  in  a  cellar. 
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CEL'LAR-5R,  M.    A  butler ;  a  cellarist.  Chaucer. 

CEL-LA-RET',  n.     A  case   of  cabinet  work   for 

holding  bottles.  Smart. 

CEL'LAR-IST,  n.  The  butler  in  a  monastery,  or 
one  who  has  the  care  of  the  cellar.        Johnson. 

CELL'-BRED,  a.    Bred  in  a  cell.  Pope. 

CEL'Lp-PORE,  n.  [L.  cella,  a  cell,  and  poms,  a 
pore.]  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  bryozoa,  which  form 
corals  consisting  of  masses  of  small  calcareous 
cells  crowded  one  upon  another,  and  each  per- 
forated by  a  little  hole.  Milne  Edwards. 

CEL'LU-LAR,  a.  [L.  cellula,  a  little  cell.]  Hav- 
ing little  cells  or  cavities. 

Cellular  envelope,  {Bot.)  that  part  of  the  bark  which 
retains  a  green  color,  much  like  the  green  pulp  of 
leaves  ;  —  called  also  green  layer,  and,  from  its  posi- 
tion, mesopklmum.—  Cellular  tissue,  tile  aggregation 
of  countless  minute  cells  or  vesicles  conipos-ing  the 
texture  or  substance  of  plants.  Gray.  (^Anat.)  The 
tiasue  which  envelops  tlie  organs,  and  unites  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  which  contains  in  little  cells  a 
fluid  intended  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  parts  on  each 
other.  Dungltson.  —  Cellular  membrane,  membrane 
formed  of  cellular  tissue.  Dunglison. 

CEL'LU-LAT-gD,  a.  Formed  like  a  cell.  Caldwell. 

CEL'LULE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  cellula.:]  {Bot.)  A 
minute  cell; — a  cell.  Gray. 

CEL-LU-LIF'?R-OUS,  a.  [L.  cellula,  a  little  cell, 
AwAfero,  to  bear.]  Producing  little  cells.  P.  Cyc. 

CEL'LU-LINE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  substance  that 
composes  the  cells  of  wood,  as  wax  composes 
the  cells  of  a  honeycomb ;  cellHlose.      Brewer. 

CEL'L.y-LOSE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  substance  consist- 
ing of  carbon,  hydrogen,  jind  oxygen,  which 
constitutes  the  cellular  tissue  of  all  plants ; 
celluline.  RegnauU. 

tCEL'Sl-TUDE,  n.  [L.  celsitudo-,  Fr,  celsitude.'] 
Height;  elevation.  "IsAngly celsitude." Chaucer, 

II  CELT  (s«lt),  n. ;  pi.  CfiLTf .  [Gr.  Kf  Aro/,  and 
K//rat  ;  L.  Celtce.'] 

1.  One  of  an  ancient  race  which  occupied  a 
•  great  part  of  central  and  western  Europe.   They 

were  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britain. 

2.  {Archaology.)  An  implement  of  stone  or 
metal  found  in  ancient  tumuli  of  the  Celtic 
period  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Ogilvie. 

CEL-TI-BE'RJ-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Ccltiberia,  or 
to  the  Celts  who  mixed  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Iberus,  a  river  in  Spain.  P.  Cyc. 

Ci&L-TI-BE'Rl-AN,  n.  {Geog.)  An  inhabitant  of 
Celtiberia.      '  Ogilvie. 

IICEL'TJC  [sel'tjk,  Sm.  C.  Wb.;  sgl'tjk  or  kel'tjk, 
Ja. ;  kei'tjk,  K.],  a.  Relating  to  the  Celts,  or 
to  their  language. 

jg£S'  The  Celtic  dialects  include  the  Gaelic  or  High- 
land Scotch,  the  Erse  cr  Irish,  the  Manks,  the  Welsh, 
the  Cornish,  and  the  Arniorican.  Bosworth. 

Boring  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  fields.  Milton. 

II  CEL'TJC,  n.  The  language  of  the  Celts.Bosworth. 

II  CEL'TJ-Cl§M,  n.  An  idiom  or  a  custom  of  the 
Celts.  Warton. 

c6l'T{S,  n.  [L.,  an  African  species  of  lotos.'] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  some  of  which  are  val- 
uable for  timber ;  the  nettle-tree.  Loudon. 

IJCELT'ISH,  a.    Celtic.  Dunglison. 

jl  CELT'ISH,  n.    The  Celtic  language.  Dunglison. 

CEM'pNT  (114)  [sem'ent,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  C; 
se'ment,  E.  Ja.;  se-ment',  Sm.],  n.  [L.  ccetnen- 
tum,  a  rough  stone;  Sp.  cimiento;  It.  cementOy 
Fr.  ciment.] 

1.  The  substance,  usually  composed  of  lime, 
sand,  and  water,  used  for  causing  stones,  bricks, 
&c.,  to  adhere  to  each  other ;  mortar. 

2.  That  which  unites ;  bond  of  tmion. 

The  band  or  cement  that  holds  together  all  the  parts  of  this 
great  fabric  is  gratitude.  South. 

Roman,  or  Parker's,  cement,  ;i  very  valuable  cement 
which  has  the  property  of  hardening  under  water.  It 
is  made  by  calcining  a  species  of  marl  which  contains 
iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  quartz,  sulphate  of  baryta, 
&-C.  Brande. 

Cp-MENT',  V.  a.     [It.  cementare  ;   Fr.  cimenter.] 

\i.  CEMENTED  ;  pp.  CEMENTING,  CEMENTED.] 


1.  To  unite  by  the  use  of  cement,  or  by  some- 
thing interposed. 

Liquid  bodies  have  nothing  to  cement  them.  Burnet. 

2.  To  unite  ;  to  connect ;  to  attach  ;  to  join. 

The  fear  of  u» 
May  cement  their  divisions.  Shak. 

C^-MENT',  V.  n.    To  cohere  ;  to  unite. 

Tlie  parts  will  cement  like  one  branch  of  a  tree  ingrafted 
on  another.  Sharp. 

CEM-^N-TA'TION,  n.     1.  Act  of  cementing. 

2.  The  process  of  changing  the  properties  of 
bodies  by  heating  them  in  contact  with  the  pow- 
der of  other  substances. 

Iron  is  said  to  be  converted  into  steel  by  cementation  with 
charcoal.  Brande. 

C?-MENT'A-TO-Ry,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
cementing  or  uniting  firmly.  Craig. 

C^-MENT'fD,  p.  a.  United  by  cement :  — joined 
by  friendsliip. 

C¥-MENT'5R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  cements. 
"  Language  which  was  to  be  the  great  instru- 
ment and  cementer  of  society."  Locke. 

CEM-5N-T1"TI0US  (sfim-?n-tish'iis),  a.  Tending 
to  cement.  Smart. 

CEM-?-TE'Rl-AL,  a.    Relating  to  a  cemetery. 

CEM'5-TER-Y,  n.  [Gr.  KoifiTirfipiov,  leoindw,  to  sleep  ; 
L.  coemcterium  ;  It.  cimetero  ;  Sp.  cementario  ; 
Fr.  cimeti&re.]  An  edifice,  area,  or  place  where 
the  dead  are  buried.  Addison. 

CEN-  and  CIN-  [A.  S.  cyn,  kindred],  prefixes  to 
names,  denoting  kinsfolk  ;  as,  "  Ciwulph,  help 
to  his  kindred." 

CEN'A-TO-RY  [s«n'?-tur-e,  W.  P.  Ja.  K.;  Bi'nt- 
tur-e,  iS.  S'wi.J,  a.  [L.  ccenatorius ;  cceno,  to 
sup.]     Relating  to  a  supper.  Browne. 

CKJ^-euRl'TIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kivx^plTtn.]  A 
precious  stone.  Crabb. 

CEN-O-BI'Q-NAR,  n.  {^Bot.)  A  cenobium.  —  See 
Cenobium. 

CEN'O-bITE,  n.  [Gr.  Koiv60toi,  living  in  commun- 
ion with  others;  Kotvbs,  common,  and  liidi,  life; 
L.  coenobita ;  It.  ^  Sp.  cenobita ;  Fr.  ciinobite.] 
One  of  a  religious  order  who  lives  in  a  commu- 
nity, in  contradistinction  to  an  anchoret,  who 
lives  in  solitude.  Hamilton. 

CEN-O-BIT'lC,         )  a.     [Fr     cenobitique.]     Liv- 

CEN-0-BIT'{-CAL,  )  ing  in  a  commimity,   as   a 

cenobite.  Stillingfleet. 

CEN'0-B|T-i§M,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  ceno- 
bite. Milman. 

Cg-NO'BJ-UM,  n.  (Bot.)  A  regular  fruit  divided 
to  the  base  into  several  pericarpia  not  marked 
on  the  summit  by  the  stigmatic  scar,  the  style 
having  been  inserted  at  their  base.         Lindley. 

t  CE'NO-BY,  or  CEN'O-BY  [se'no-be,  Ja.  Sm.  ; 
sen'o-be,  K.],  n.  [Gr.  Koivdjiiov;  L.  cwnobium, 
a  convent.]  A  place  where  persons  live  in  a 
community.  Sir  G.  Buck. 

CEN'O-TAPH,  n.  [Gr.  KtPOT6(piov ;  Ktvds,  empty, 
and  Td(pos,  a  tomb ;  L.  cenotaphium ;  Fr.  ceno- 
taphe.]  A  monument  erected,  in  any  place,  to 
the  memory  of  a  person  who  lies  buried  else- 
where. 

A  cenotaph  his  name  and  title  kept.  Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Monument. 

CEN'O-tAph-Y,  n.    Same  as  Cenotaph.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  CENSE,  n.     [L.  census ;  Fr.  cens.] 

1.  A  public  rate.  Bacon. 

2.  Rank  ;  condition.  B.  Jonson. 

CENSE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  encenser.]  To  perfume  with 
odors.    "  Censed  with  sacred  smoke."   Dryden. 

CfiN'SgR,  n.  [It.  incensiere ;  Sp.  incensario ;  Fr. 
eticensoir.  —  See  Incense.] 

1.  A  vessel  in  which  incense  is  burnt. 

Of  incense  clouds. 
Fuming  from  golden  cetisers,  hid  the  mount.        Milton. 

2.  A  pan  in  which  any  thing  is  burnt. 

Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop.  Shak: 

t  CEN'SION  (sen'shun),  n.  [L,  censio.]  A  rate  ; 
an  assessment.  J.  Hall. 

CEN'SOR,  n.  [L,  censor ;  It.  censore ;  Sp.  cen- 
sor ;  'Fr.  censcur.] 


1.  A  magistrate  of  ancient  Rome  (origin  ..ly 
created  for  taking  the  census),  who  was  ai,  in- 
spector of  manners  and  morals,  P.  Cyc. 

2.  One  who  decides  whether  a  book  or  a  man- 
uscript shall  be  published ;  as,  "  A  censor  of 
the  press." 

3.  One  prone  to  find  fault  ;  a  censurer. 

Ill-natured  censors  of  the  present  age.        Jloscommon. 

C^N-SO'Rj-AL,  a.    Relating  to  a  censor ;  severe  ; 
censorious,  '•  Censorial  declamation."  Warton. 

C^N-SO'RI-AN,  a.    Relating  to  a  censor  ;  censo- 
rial.    "The  censoriaw  power."  Bacon. 

C5N-SO'Rl-OUS,  a.     Addicted  to  censure;  prone 
to  find  fault ;  hard  to  please  ;  severe,        Sxcift. 

C^N-SO'Rl-OUS-LY,  ad!.    In  a  censorious  or  b« 
vere  manner. 

CjpN-SO'Bl-OUS-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being 
censorious.  Bj).  Taylor. 

CfiN'SOR— LIKE,a.  Censorious  ;  austere. Co^jrrace. 

CEN'SOR-SHIp,  n.  The  office  of  a  censor,  Browne. 

With  the  foil  of  the  censorship  [of  the  press],  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  newspapers  naturally  grew  more  numerous, 
more  able,  and  more  powerful;  but  it  was  not  Mil  tiic  subse- 
quent reign  that  jounialism  assumed  the  i)eculiar  form  and 
character  which  it  has  generally  since  retained.         Bd.  Rev. 

CEN'SU-AL  (sen'shu-jl,  92),    a.      [L,   censualis.] 
Relating  to  a  census.  "  A  censital  roll,"  Temple. 

CEN'SU-RA-BLE  (sgn'shu-rj-bl,  92),  a.   Worthy  of 
censure  ;  faulty.  Locke. 

CEN'SU-RA-BLE-NESS  (sSn'shii-rgi-bl-nes),  n.  Fit- 
ness to  be  censured ;  blamableness,     Whitlock. 

CEN'sy-RA-BLY,  ad.    With  censure  ;   blamably. 

CEN'SURE  (sen'shur,  92),  n.  [L.,  censeo,  to  judge ; 
L,,  It,,  (Sf  Sp,  censura ;  Fr,  censure.] 

1,  Judgment ;  opinion  ;  criticism. 

I  must  be  content  to  throw  myself  upon  the  equitable  ce«v 
sure  of  the  public.  Richardson. 

Judicious  censure  is  no  more  than  just  discrimination. 

W.  Danbii. 
I  chose  rather  to  submit  them  to  the  censure  of  the  reader 
than  myself  to  pass  sentence  of  rejection  upon  them.  J.  Ray. 
Here  I  would  desire  the  favorable  censure  of  the  critics. 

X.  Bailey. 

2,  Imputation  of  wrong  or  fault ;  blame  ;  re- 
proach ;  reprimand ;  reproof. 

The  fault  would  not  'scape  censxa-e.  Shak. 

3,  t  Judicial  sentence. 


To  you,  lord  governor. 
Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain. 


Shak. 


4,  An  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  punishment. 
"  The  censures  of  the  church."  Hammond. 

Syn.  — See  Reproach. 

CEN'SURE  (sen'shur),  V.  a.  [L,  censeo,  to  judge; 
It.  ccnstirare ;  Sp.  censurar ;  Fr.  ce?isurer.]     [i. 

CENSURED  ;    pp.  CENSURING,  CENSURED.] 

1,  To  form  an  opinion  of ;  to  judge  ;  to  es- 
timate,    [Antiquated.] 

Should  I  say  more,  you  well  might  censure  me  a  flatterer. 

Beau-trFU 

2,  To  judge  unfavorably ;  to  find  fault  with  ;  to 
blame  ;  to  reproach  ;  to  reprove  ;  to  reprehend ; 
as,  "  To  censure  a  man  for  his  misconduct." 

3,  t  To  condemn  by  judicial  sentence. 

Has  censured  him 
Already,  and,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath 
A  warrant  fbr  his  execution.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Accuse,  Disapprove. 
CEN'SURE,  V.  n.    To  judge  ;  to  give  an  opinion. 

'T  is  a  passing  shame 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 
Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen,  Shak. 

CEN'SyR-?R  (s6n'shur-er),  n.   One  who  censures. 

CEN'SUR-ING,  n.    Reproach.  Sanderson. 

CEJ^'SUS,  n.  [L,]  {Ancient  Rome.)  The  number- 
ing of  "the  people,  and  the  valuation  of  their  prop- 
erty, commonly  made  every  five  years.  P.  Cyc. 

CEN'syS,  n. ;  pi.  c£n'svs-?§.  [L,  census ;  censeo, 
to  count,  to  reckon.]  An  official  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country.  [A  word  orig- 
inally Latin,  now  Anglicized,]  Brandis. 

CENT,  n.  [L.  centum ;  It.cento ;  Sp.  ciento  ;  Fr, 
cent.] 

1.  A  hundred  ;  as,  "  Five  per  cent." 

2.  A  copper  coin  of  the  United  States,  equal 
to  10  mills,  or  the  100th  part  of  a  dollar. 

CENT'A^E,  n.  A  rate  by  the  cent  or  hundred  ; 
percentage.  Smart 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  tJ,  t,  short;    A,  ?,  J,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    HEIR,   HER; 
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cSn'tAUR  (nBn'tiwr),  n.  [Gr.  Klrravpoi ;  L.  cen- 
taurus ;  Fr.  ceiUaureJ] 

1.  (Mi/thol.)  One  of  a  fabulous  race  of  mon- 
sters, hiilf  niiin  iind  half  horse,  who  are  said  to 
have  inhabited  a  part  of  Thossaly.  Jirande. 

2.  (Antron.)  A  southern  constellation,  repre- 
sented by  the  figure  of  a  centaur.  Jirande. 

CEJf-rAu'RE-jt,  n.  [See  Centauiiy.]  (Bot.) 
An  extensive  genus  of  plants  of  the  thistle 
tribe;  centaury.  Loudon. 

CfcN'TAU-RY,  n.  [Or.  Korravptov ;  L.  centaurca; 
Fr.  centaur ie.^  (Bot.)  A  shrub  of  several  spe- 
cies ;  Centaurea,  Loudon. 

C£N-T5-NA'RI-AN,o.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
a  hundred  years  ;  ccntenarious.  Kendrick. 

CfiN-Tg-NA'RI-AN,  n.  A  person  who  is  a  hun- 
dred years  old.  London  Examiner. 

CfiN-Tg-NA'Rl-oOs,  a.  [L.  centenariua  ;  centum, 
a  hundred.]  Belonging  to  a  hundred  years.  Ash. 

C£N'T5-NA-RY,  n.    1.  The  number  of  a  hundred. 

"Every  cetiteiiari/  of  years."  Haketcill, 

2.  The  period  of  a  hundred  years  ;  a  century. 

c£n'T5-NA-RY,  a.  [I,,  centenariua -y  It.  cetite- 
nario  ;  Fr.  centenaire.'\  Relating  to  or  compris- 
ing a  hundred  years.  tbir  N.  Wraxall. 

CfN-TEN'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  centum,  a  hundred,  and 
annus,  a  year.] 

1.  Completing  the  term  of  a  hundred  years. 

To  her  alone  I  raUed  my  atnin 
On  her  cenlenuial  day.  Mason. 

2.  Occurring  once  in  a  hundred  years ;  as, 
"  A.  cen^CTrm'a/ celebration." 

CgN-Tfis'l-MAL,  a.  [L.  centesimus,  the  hun- 
dredth.] By  the  hundred ;  hunuredth.  "  Cen- 
tesimal  increase."  Browne. 

CgN-TKS'l-M  A  L,  n.    The  hundredth  part. 

The  neglect  of  a  few  centenmab  . . .  would  bring  it  to  on 
equality  with  the  cube  of  a  foot.  Arbut/mot. 

C^N-TES-I-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  centesimo,  centcsi- 
mattis,  to  select  one  in  a  hundred.]  (Mil.)  A 
military  mode  of  punishing  by  the  selection  of 
one  in  a  hundred.  Smart. 

f  CfiN'TE^M,  n.  [L.  centesimus.]  The  hundredth 
part  of  a  thing ;  a  centesimal.  Bailey. 

CfiN-Tl-ClP'l-TOU9,  a.  [L.  centum,  a  hundred, 
and  caput,  a  head.]  Having  a  hundred  heads  ; 
hundred-headed.  Smart. 

C^N-TJf'I-DOUS,  a.  [L.  centifidus  ;  centum,  a 
hundred,  and_/i?ido,  to  divide.]  Divided  into  a 
hundred  parts.  Smart. 

CEN-T|-f6'I.I-OUS,  a.  [L.  centum,  a  hundred. 
And  folium,  a  leaf.]  Having  a  hundred  leaves  ; 
hundred-leaved.  Johnson. 

CEN'TI-GRADE,  a.  [L.  cetifum,  a  hundred,  and 
gradus,  a  degree.]  Divided  into  grades  or  de- 
grees by  hundredth  parts. 

The  centitrradt  thermometer  has  100  degrees  between 
the  freeziii);  and  the  Ixiiling  points  uf  water;  tlie 
freezing  point  being  marked  0^  (zero),  and  eacli  degree 
being  equal  to  15°  of  Falironlicit.  It  was  proposed 
by  (.'eli^ius,  of  Sweden,  in  1742  ;  and  it  has  been  adopt- 
ed in  France  and  in  most  parts  of  the  north  and  mid- 
dle of  Europe.  Brande. 

CkJf'TI-OR.9MME ',  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  centum,  a 
hundred,  and  Fr.  gramme.]  A  French  weight ; 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  gramme,  equal  to  .15434 
of  a  grain.  Brande. 

CEJfTlLlTRE  (san'ie-IS-tr),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
centum,  a  hundred,  and  Fr.  litre.]  A  hundredth 
part  of  a  litre,  equal  to  .61028  of  a  cubic  inch. 

cpN-TlL'O-aUY,  n.  [L.  cciUum,  a  hundred,  and 
loquor,  to  speak.]  A  hundred-fold  discourse. 
"  Ptolemcus  in  his  cenlilo'/ug."     [u.]     Burton. 

CEJfTIME  (san'tsni'),  n.      [Fr.]     1.  In   French 
money,  a  hundredth  part  of  a  franc. 
2.  A  hundredth  part  of  any  thing.         Crabb. 

C(;n-tIm'P-T|:r  (s^n-tlm'^-t^r),  n.  [L.  centum,  a 
hundred,  and  Fr.  m<tre,  from  Or.  ftlroov,  a 
measure.]  A  French  measure  ;  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  metre.  —  Sec  Ckntimktue.       Smart. 

CEJVTIMErRE  (sin't^-niS'tr),  M.  [Fr.]  A  French 
measure  ;  a  hundredth  part  of  a  metre ;  equal 
to  .39371,  or  nearly  two-iifths,  of  an  inch,  Eng- 
lish measure. 


cfiN'Ti-NfiL, «.    See  Sentinel. 


Rutieli. 


t  C{:N-TIn'0-I)Y,  n.  [Old  Fr.  ctmtinode.]  Knot- 
grass ;  Illevebrum  verticilUUum.  Uotgrave. 

CEN  TI-PED,  ;  „^  \h.  cent  ipeda;  centum,  a.\v\m- 
CftN'TI-I'EUE,  )  dred,  and/^<'»,;«'flt<»,  a  foot.]  'I'he 
name  of  the  myriapodous  insects,  belonging  to 
the  genus  Scolopendra  of  Linnte us.  Bratule. 
an-  "  Biped  and  quadruped  are  spelled  in  JuhnNon 
without  tliu  llnal  c  wliilo  milipetle,  palmipede,  plumi- 
pede,  muUipede,  and  centipede  retain  it.  The  orthog- 
raphy in  this  case  is  of  importance  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  as  the  words  are  of  perfectly 
similar  original,  their  spelling  and  pronunciation 
ought  certainly  to  I  e  alike.  Biped  mid  guadrupid  aro 
the  words  most  in  use ;  and  as  they  have  omitted  the 
final  e,  which  there  does  not  seem  10  Iw  any  reason  to 
retain,  wo  may  infer  that  the  silent  and  insensible 
0|>eration  of  custom  has  directed  us  to  do  the  same  by 
the  rest  of  the  words,  and  to  pronounce  the  last  sylla- 
ble short."     Walker.  —  See  Millipeo. 

CfiNT'N^R,  n.  [L.  centenarius,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  ;  centutn,  a  hundred.]  {Metallurgg 
&  Assaying.)  A  hundred  divided  decimally; 
a  docimastic  hundred.  With  metallurgists  the 
centner  is  a  hundred  pounds  ;  with  assayers  it 
is  one  dram.  Buchatmn. 

CEN'TO,  n. ;  pi.  cfiN'TO?.  [L.  cento,  from  Gr.  kIv- 
rpwv,  patchwork.]  A  composition  or  patch- 
work formed  by  joining  verses  or  passages  from 
various  authors. 

It  !•  quilted,  as  it  were,  out  of  shreds  of  divers  poets,  such 
as  sdiulars  call  a  cento.  Caiiuleti, 

CEN'TQ-Nl§M,  n.  The  construction  of  centos  ;  a 
selection  of  scraps  from  various  authors.i/a^m. 

CfiN'TR AL,  a.  [L.  centralis.  —  Sec  Centue.]  Re- 
lating to  the  centre  ;  placed  in  the  centre ;  as, 
"  The  central  parts  of  a  thing." 

Central  force.t,  {Mer.h.)  the  forces  which  govern  a 
body  moving  round  a  centre,  called  also  the  centripe- 
tal and  eentrtfairal  forces. —  Central  rclipac,  an  eclipse 
in  which  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  coincide 
in  their  direction  from  the  observer,  as  in  total  and 
annular  eclipses. 

CfiN'TRAL-I§M,  n.     1.  Centrality. 

2.  The  combination  of  several  parts  into  one 
whole.  Qu.  Rev. 

ceN-TRAL'l-TY,  n.  State  of  being  central.  More. 

C£N-TRAL-l-ZA'TrON,  n.  The  act  of  centraliz- 
ing, or  of  reducing  to  a  centre.  Brit.  C'rit. 

CEN'TRAL-IZE,  I',  a.  [i.  CENTRALIZED ;  pp. 
CENTKAHZINO,  CENTRALIZED.]  To  render  cen- 
tral ;  to  bring  to  a  centre.  P.  J.  Bailey. 

CEN'TRAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  central  manner.  Dryden. 

t  C^N-TRA'TION,  n.    Tendency  to  the  centre. 

Wliat  needs  that  numerous  closed  cenlration. 

Like  wasteful  sand  ytost  with  boisterous  inundation  ?  More. 

CfiN'TRE  (sfin'tfr),  n.  [Gr.  Kivrpov  ;  L.  centrum  ; 
It.  Sg  Sp.  centro ;  Fr.  centre.] 

1.  (Geom.)  A  point  equally  distant  from  the 
extremities  of  a  line,  from  every  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  or  the  surface  ot  a  sphere. 

jSS"  The  centre  of  any  plane  curve  is  a  point  in  the 
plane  of  the  curve  which  bisects  every  straight  line 
drawn  through  it  and  terminated  by  the  curve.  The 
centre  of  a  regular  polygon  is  a  point  equally  distant 
from  all  its  vertices.  The  centre  of  any  surface  is  a 
point  which  bisects  all  straight  lines  drawn  through 
it  and  terminated  by  the  surface.     Eliot. 

2.  The  middle  point  of  anything;  the  mid- 
dle ;  as,  "  The  centre  of  an  army  or  of  a  fleet." 

3.  (Arch.')  A  framework,  usually  of  timber, 
for  sustaining  an  arch  while  it  is  building ;  cen- 
tring. Weale. 

Centre  of  attraction,  or  centre  of  gracitation,  the 
point  to  which  bodies  tend  by  gravity.  —  Centre  qf 
gravity,  a  |Kiint  in  a  liody  abtiut  which  all  the  parts 
exactly  balance  one  another,  so  that,  if  it  be  supimrted, 
the  whole  body  will  lie  at  rest  in  any  |)osition  what- 
ever.— Centre  nf  ^ration.  See  GYRATION. —  Centre 
uf  motion,  the  |Niiiit  alKiiit  wliicli  any  txHly  or  system 
of  bodies  moves,  in  a  revolving  motion.  —  Centre  of 
osciUation,  that  |ioint  in  the  line  of  sus|M'nsion  of  a 
vibrating  iMxly  or  system  of  bodies,  in  which,  if  the 
whole  weight  were  collected,  the  vibraiions  would 
he  |)crforiiied  in  Ihe  same  time,  and  with  the  same 
velocity,  as  iH'fore. —  Centre  of  percu.^Mon,  that  (Miint 
in  a  moving  body  at  which  the  im|ivtus  of  the  body  i* 
8up|H)sed  to  be  concentrated.  UuUon. 

Syn.  — See  Middle, 

CfcN'TRE  (sfin'ter),  r,  a.  [1.  CENTRED  ;  pp.  CKN- 
TRINO,  CENTRED.] 

1.  To  place  on  a  centre  ;  to  fix  as  on  a  centre. 


One  fcot  he  emtrett,  ud  the  oOier  tamcid 

Round  throufh  the  vast  pronindity  obKurr.      MUton, 

2,  'I'o  collect  to  a  point ;  to  concentrate. 
V/hitt  thoughts  are  centred  on  thyself  aluoe.      Drtdef 

cftN'TRE  (s«n't?r),  v.  n.    L  To  be  placed  in  a 
centre  ;  to  be  central. 

As  God  In  hnven 
Is  centre,  yet  t-xtrnds  u.  all,  to  thoo, 
Centrmg,  lecelv'st  frum  all  those  orta,  JfiUom, 

2.  To  be  concentrated. 

Our  hopi-s  muM  cenirt  in  oursalre*  alan*.        Dr^len. 

Cfc.N'TRF^UlT  (sen't?r-blt),  n.    A  joiner's  tool  or 
instrument  for  boring  holes.  Maunder. 

t  C^N-TRE'l-TV,  n.    Force  of  attraction  towards 
the  centre. 


In  eTerjr  thing  eompnet. 
Each  part  of  the  essence  Its  cmlrrily 
Keeps  to  itsdf;  it  shrinks  not  to  a  DutUly. 


Mori. 


CfiN'TRjC,         ;  „     Placed  in  the  centre  ;  cen- 
CfiiN'TRI-CAL,  )  tral;  middle.  Donne. 

CfiN'TRI-CAL-LY,  ad.     Centrally.  Todd. 

CfiN'TRI-CAL-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
central ;  a  situation  in  the  centre.  Todd. 

C^N-TRl^'I-TY,  n.  The  sUte  of  being  centric 
or  central.  Jameson. 

C^N-TRIf'V-GAL  [B?n-lrtrii-g»l,  S.  IF.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  s£n-tr?-ra'g9l,  Kenrick,  Dyche],  a. 
[L.  centrum,  the  centre,  and  fugio,  to  flee;  It. 
4r  Sp.  centrxfugo  ;  Fr.  centrifuge.] 

1.  Tcndiilg  to  fly  from  the  centre. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  the  order  of  development 
of  fhc  blossoms  in  determinate  inflorescence, 
the  tenninal  and  the  upper  ones  opening  ear- 
liest, and  the  others  expanding  in  succession 
from  above,  downwards ;  noting  embryos  of 
which  the  radicle  is  turned  towards  the  sides  of 
the  fruit.  Gray. 

Centrifugal  force,  the  force  with  which  a  revolving 
iHMly  tends  to  Hy  from  the  centre  of  nitition  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  tangent  to  the  p.tth  the  lM>dy  describe*. 

C£N'TR|NE,  n.  [It.  eentrina;  Fr.  eetUrine.] 
(Ich.)  The  porpoise.  UilL 

CfiN'TRJNG,  n.  I^Arch.)  The  temporary  sup- 
port, chiefly  of  timber,  placed  under  a  vault  to 
sustain  it  while  it  is  building;  —  called  also 
centre.  Weale. 

C?N-TRlP'jP-TAL  [s^n-trTpVt*!,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.;  B8n-tr?-p«'tjl,  Kenritk],  a.  [L. 
centrum,  the  centre,  und  veto,  to  seek  ;  It.  cen- 
trijteta  ;  Sp.  centripeto  ;  r  r.  centriptte.] 

1.  Tending  towards  the  centre. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  the  order  of  development 
of  the  blossoms  in  indeterminate  inflorescence, 
which  proceeds  regularly  from  the  base  to  the 
apex,  or  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  ; 
noting  embryos  of  which  the  radicle  is  turned 
towards  the  axis  of  the  fruit.  Gray. 

Centripetal  force,  the  force  by  which  a  body  revolv- 
ing altout  a  centre,  is  drawn  towards  that  centre. 

cp.N-TRlP'p-TfiX-CY,  f».  Tendency  towards  the 
centre,     [u.]  Month.  Rer. 

c6N-TRQ-BAR'IC,  a.  [Gr.  Kirrpoffapfit,  graviut- 
ing  towards  the  centre  ;  Klurpor,  the  centre,  and 
jiapU,  heavy.]  Noting  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
applied  to  a  method  of  measuring,  in  certain 
cases,  the  quantity  of  a  surface  or  the  contents 
of  a  solid.  Sntart, 

CfiN'TRQ-zCHIR,  n.  [Gr.  Kirrpov,  a  sharp  point, 
and  xjip,  the  hand.]  (Geol.)  A  species  of  fos- 
sil fish,  belonging  to  the  genus  Cobitis.  Ogibrie. 

c£N-TRO-LIN'JP-Ad,  n.  [L.  centntm,  the  centre, 
and  liuea,  a  line,]  An  instrument  for  drawing 
lines  converging  towards  a  point,  though  the 
point  be  inaccessible.  Ogilrie. 

c6.\-TRO-Ll.\"5-.\l.,  a.  [I>.  rm/rwm,  a  centre, 
and  linea,  a  line.]  Applied  to  lines  converging 
to  a  centre.  .ViVAouoh. 

cftN-TRO-LTN'5-.^I.,  fi.  An  instrument  for  draw- 
ing lines  converging  to  a  centre.         \icholson. 

CEJV-rRO-J^O'Tl/S,  n.  [Gr.  Ktrraor,  a  sharp 
point,  and  vHrof,  the  back.]  (IcA.)  A.  ^enus  of 
nshes,  allied  to  the  gudgeons,  having  a  simple- 
spined,  very  long,  dorsal  fin.  Cutter. 

CfiN'TRY,  «.    1.  A  sentinel.  "The  eentry's  box." 

—  See  ^ ENTRY.  Gay. 

S.  (Arch.)  A  mould  for  an  arch.  CraMt. 


mIeN,  SfR;    m6VE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    bOlL,  BOR,  RClE.  — 9,  Q,  ^,  i,  soft;  P,,  B,  5,  |,  hard;  §  as  z ;  ^  a*  g*-  — 7HIS,  this. 


CENTRY-BOX 

OftN'TRY-BOX,  n.  A  box  or  shelter  in  which  a 
soldier  keeps  sentry.  — See  Sentky-box.   Ash. 

CF.JV-  TUM '  yiR,  n. ;  pi.  cen- tUm'  rr-Ri.  [L.  cen- 
tum,  a  hundred,  and  vir,  a  man.]  One  of  the 
Roman  judges  who  were  chosen  three  from 
each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  making  in  all  one 
hundred  and  five,  though  they  were  designated 
in  round  numbers  one  hundred  men.     Brande. 

C5N-TUM'V|-RAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  centum- 
viri.     [r.]         '  ■^*«- 

CpN-TUM'VI-RATE,  n.  The  office  or  government 
of  the  centum  viri,  or  of  a  hundred  men.  Qu.  Rev. 

CKJV-TtJM'VI-Ri,n.pl.  [L,  See  Centumvir.] 
The  hundred  and  five  judges  in  the  Roman  re- 
public. B.  Jonson. 

CEN'TU-PLE  (sgn'tu-pl),  a.  [L.  centuplex;  cen- 
tum, a  hundred,  and  plico,  to  fold ;  It.  Sg  Sp. 
centuplo;  Fr.  centupk.]  Hundred-fold.  "I 
wish  his  strength  were  centuple."      Massinger. 

t  CEN'TU-PLE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  centupler.l  To  multi- 
ply a  hundred-fold.  Beau.  Ss  Fl. 

CgN-TU'PLJ-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  centupUcatus,  cen- 
tuple ;  Sp.  centuplicar.']  To  make  a  hundred- 
fold greater,     [b.]  Howell. 

C^N-TU'Rj-AL,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  a 
century.     "  Ed.  Ency. 

tC5N-TU'R{-ATE,  V.  a.  [Tj.  centurio,  ccnturia- 
<MS.]     To  divide  into  hundreds.  Coles. 

C^N-TU'RI-A-TOR,  n.  An  historian  or  a  chro- 
nologist  who  distinguishes  time  by  centuries. 
"  The  centuriators  of  Magdeburg."         Ayliffe. 

C^N-Tir'Rj-ON,  n.  [L.  centurio  ;  It.  centurione  ; 
Sp.  <^  Fr.  c'enturio7i.]  A  Roman  military  officer 
who  commanded  a  hundred  men,  or  one  sixtieth 
part  of  a  legion.  Brande. 

CEN'TU-RIST,  n.    A  centuriator.     [k.]  Sheldon. 

CEN'TU-RY,  n.  [L.,  It.,  §  Sp.  centuria ;  Fr.  cen- 
turie.'\ 

1.  A  hundred,  as  of  men,  soldiers,  &c. 
Romulus  did  divide  the  Romans  into  tribes,  and  the  tribes 

into  ceittwiet  or  hundreds.  Spenser. 

2.  A  period  of  a  hundred  years ;  as,  "  The 
19th  century  of  the  Christian  era." 

CEOL-,  n.  [A.  S.,  a  ship.]  A  prefix  in  the  names 
of  men,  signifying  a  ship  or  vessel.         Gibson. 

t  C'E'ORL,  n.  [A.  S.]  (Law.)  A  freeman  of  in- 
ferior rank  ;  a  husbandman.  Burrill. 

Ck '  PjI,  n.  [L.,  from  Celtic  cep,  a  head.  Loudon.] 
{Hot.)  The  common  onion;  Allium  cepa. 

Cp-PEV'OR-OUS,  a.  Feeding  on  onions.  Sterling. 

CEPH-A-LAL'GIC,  a.  [Gr.  KKpaXaXytKo;  ;  L.  ceph- 
alalgicus.]     llelating  to  the  headache.         Ash. 

CEPII-A-LAL'plC,  n.     A  remedy  for  headache. 

CEPH'A-LAL-9Y»  **•  [^'■*  KCipaXaXyM  ;  Kttpah'i,  the 
head,  and  a).yoi,  nam ;  L.  cephalalgia ;  Fr.  ce- 
phalalgie.]     (Med.)  The  headache.  Bailey. 

CEPH-A-LAN'THI-UM,  n.  [Gr.  K«t>ah),  the  head, 
and  avOoi,  a  flower.]  {Bot.)  The  head  or  capi- 
tate inflorescence  of  a  composite  plant.  Brande. 

OEPH-A-LAS'PIS,  n.  [Gr.  KiipaXfi,  the  head,  and 
aav.i,  a  shield.]  {Pal.)  A  fossil  fish  found  in 
the  old  red  sandstone,  the  head  of  which  is  very 
large,  and  formed  of  a  sort  of  shield  prolonged 
behind  into  two  points.  Agassiz. 

CEPH-A-LAT'O-MY,  M.  [Gr.  KKfialfi,  the  head,  and 
TCfivio,  to  cut.]  {Anat.)  The  dissection  of  the 
head.  Craig. 

CP-PHAl'!C  (se-fal'jk),  a.  (Med.)  [Gr.  «(^aii(crf{ ; 
Kttfinh'i,  the  head  ;  L.  ccphalicus  ;  Fr.  cephalique.] 
Relating  to  the  head.  J)unglison. 

Cp-PHAL'IC,  n.-  (liled.)  A  remedy  for  any  dis- 
order of  the  head.  Crabb. 

CEPH-A-Lf'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  icf(/ia;i^,  the  head.]  {Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  brain.  Brande. 

cepii-a-l6g'ra-phy,  n. 
and  ypd^u),  to  describe.] 
of  the  head. 
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c£pH-A-L6L'0-9Y,  n.     [Gr.  xa^a^  and   Uyoi.] 
{Andt.)  A  treatise  on  the  head.         Dunghson. 


(Zodl.)  One  of  the  Cepha- 
Brande. 


c?-phAl'o-p6d,  n. 

lopoda. 

CKPH-A-LOP'O-DA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  KtifiaX,',,  the  head, 
and  -novi,  ?ro(5(if,  a  foot.]  {Zool.)  A  class  of  mol- 
lusks  having  a  circle  of  eight  or  ten  tentacles 
around  the  mouth,  as  the  cuttle-fish,  squid,  and 
nautilus.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

C?-PHAL-0-P0D'IC,  a.    Cephalopodous.  Ogilvie. 


CEPH-A-LOP'O-DOtJS,  a. 
the  Cephalopoda. 


{Zool.)  Belonging  to 
Buckland.. 


[Gr.  Kt<paXfi,  the  head.]    Hav- 
Hamilton. 


[Gr.  KnpaXfi,  the  head, 

{Anat.)  A  description 

Dunglison. 

CEPH-A-LOID',  a.  [Gr.  KifaX^,  the  head,  and 
flhoi,  form.]  {Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  the 
head ;  head-shaped  ;  spherical.  Craig. 


CEPH'A-L6-TUS,  w.  [Gr.  Kf(paXoT6s,  with  a  head  ; 
KnpaXfi,  the  head.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  New  Hol- 
land, remarkable  for  the  operculate  pitchers 
which  it  produces.  Lindley. 

CEPH'A-LOtrS,  a. 
ing  a  head. 

CEPH'.^-LtJS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Ki^aXo;,  a  large- 
headed  sea-fish.]  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Orthagoriscus  ;  the  sun-fish.    Van  Der  Hoeven. 

CE'PHEUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Krj^fii,  husband  of 
Cassiope  and  father  of  Andromeda.]  {Astron.) 
A  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
near  Cassiopea  and  Ursa  Minor.  Hind. 

CE'PHUS,  n.     1.  {Omith.)  A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  Anseres  and  family  Alcidce;  the  guil- 
lemot. Ciivier. 
2.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects 
of  the  family  Xiphydriidce.                      P.  Cyc. 

C5-PO'LA  [se-po'l?,  P.  Cyc. ;  se'po-lsi,  Brande],  n. 
{Ich.)  A  genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes,  including 
the  common  riband-fish.  Brande. 

C?-RA'CEOys  (se-rii'shus),  a.  [L.  cera,  from  Gr. 
Ki7p(5f,  wax.]     {Bot.)  Waxy ;  like  wax.    Brande. 

C?-RA'GO,  n.  Aliment  of  bees ;  bee-bread.  Crabb. 

Cg-RAM'BYX,  n.  [Gr.  ki^&^^v^.]  {Ent.)  A  genus 
of  long-h'orned,  boring  beetles.  Harris. 

CJP-RAm'{C,  a.  [Gr.  Kl^ajxos,  potter's  earth.]  Not- 
ing the  plastic  arts  or  pottery.  ■  Fairholt. 

CER'A-SlNE,  n.  [L.  cerasus,  a  cherry-tree.] 
{CKem.)  A  gum  which  exudes  from  cherry  and 
various  other  fruit-trees,  and  swells  but  does 
not  readily  dissolve  in  cold  water.        RegnauU. 

CER'A-SITE,  n.  1.  [L.  cerasum,  a  cherry.]  {Pal.) 
A  cherry-like  petrifaction. 

2.  [Gr.  Kfpaf,  a  horn.]   A  mineral  composed 
of  chloride  of  lead  and  carbonate  of  lead.  Dana. 

CE-rAs  '  TES,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kipdarrn  ;  xipas,  a 
horn.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  poisonous  serpents 
of  Africa  and  India,  characterized  by  a  horny 
process  over  each  eye  ;  the  horned  viper.  Brande. 

CER'4-StJS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kfpao-of.]  {Bot.) 
The  genus  or  sub-genus  to  which  the  cherry  be- 
longs ;  the  cherry-tree  ;  —  so  called  from  having 
been  first  brought  from  Cerasus,  a  town  of 
Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor.  Loudon. 

CE'RATE,  n.  [Gr.  KripoiT6v;  L.  ceratum;  cera, 
wax' ;  Fr.  cerat.]  {Med.)  A  composition  of  wax, 
oil,  lard,  &c.  Dunglison. 

OE'RAT-gD,  a.    Covered  with  wax.  Bailey. 

CER-ji-TO'JVI-jl,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees, 
including  only  one  species,  {Ceratonia  siliqua,) 
the  fruit  of  which  is  kno\vn  as  St.  John's  bread ; 
the  algaroba,  or  carob-tree.  Loudon. 

CER'A-TRINE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  bitter  principle  of 
Iceland  moss.  Brande. 

cp-RAu'NlTE,  n.  [Gr.  «pauv(5j,  thunder.]  {Min.) 
The  thunder-stone.  Cleaveland. 

C5-RAu'NJCS,  w.;jZ.  [Gr.  wpauvdf,  thunder.]  That 
branch  of  natural  philosophy  which  relates  to 
the  effect  of  heat  and  electricity.  R.  Park. 

CER  'BE-R^,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  con- 
taining, among  other  poisonous  species,  that 
from  which  the  tanghin  poison  is  procured ;  — 
so  named  in  allusion  to  the  mythological  dog 
Cerberus.  P.  Cyc. 

CgR-BE'Rg-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Cerberus,  the 
three-headed  dog  of  Pluto,  which  guarded  the 
gates  of  hell.  "  Wide  co'berean  mouths."  Milton. 


CEREMONIOUS 

CER  'BK-Rt/S,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  K/p|3fpoj.] 

1.  (Myth.)  The  three-headed  dog  of  PlutOj 
that  guarded  the  gates  of  hell. 

2.  (ZoOl.)  A  serpent  allied  to  the  Pythons. 

Cuvier. 

C^R-DO'NI-AN,  n.  {^Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
Cerdon,  a  heretic  or  the  second  century.  Hook. 

CERE,  V.  a.  [L.  cera,  wax ;  Fr.  cirer,  to  wax.] 
To  wax  or  to  cover  with  wax.  Wiseman. 

CERE,  n.  The  naked  skin  that  covers  the  base 
of  the  bill  of  some  birds,  as  of  the  hawk.  White. 

CE'R5-AL,  a.  [L.  cerealis ;  Ceres,  the  goddess 
of  agriculture,  and  hence  used  for  corn  or  grain  ; 
Fr.  cereale.]  Relating  to  corn  or  grain  ;  applied 
to  plants  that  produce  bread-corn,  as  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  maize,  rice,  and  millet.      Brande. 

CE-RE-A  'LJ-A,  n.  pi.     [L. ;  Fr.  cereales.] 

1.  All  sorts  of  corn  of  which  bread  is  made  ; 
the  edible  grains.  Prout. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  cereal  grasses.  Hamilton. 

3.  {Antiq.)    Festival  games   celebrated  at 
Rome,  in  honor  of  Ceres.  Wm.  Smith. 

tCE-R5-A'L|-OUS,  a.  [L.  cermKs,]  Cereal.  "Any 
edulious  or  cerealious  grains."  Browne. 

CER'?-BEL,  n.  [L.  cerebellum,  little  brain.]  The 
posterior  part  of  the  brain  ;  the  cerebellum, 
"  The  base  of  the  brain  and  cerebel."  Derham. 

CER-E-BEL  'LUM,  n. ;  pi.  c£r-e-b£z  ' LA.  {Anat.) 
The'  little  brain  ;  the  posterior  of  the  medullary 
masses  which  compose  the  brain  of  vertebrate 
animals  ;  cerebel.  Brande. 

CER'^-BRAL,  a.  [L.  cerebrum,  the  brain;  Fr. 
cerebral.]     Relating  to  the  brain.       Dunglison. 

CER-f-BRA'TION,  n.  Exercise  or  action  of  the 
brain.  New  Monthly  Mag. 

c£r'5-BRIC,  a.  [L.ccre6rM»i,  the  brain.]  {Chem.) 
Noting  a  fatty  acid  which  contains  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus,  and  forms  one  of  the  constituents 
of  the  brain.  Miller. 

CER-5-BR6p'A-THY,  n.  [L.  cerebrum,  the  brain, 
and  Gr.  wdOoj,  suffering.]  Nervousness  from 
over-action  of  the  brain. 

Joum.  of  Psychol.  Med.  and  Mental  Pathol. 

CER-t;-BROSE',  a.  [L.  cerebrosus.]  Brainsick ; 
passionate  ;  mad  ;  wilful,     [u.]  Scott. 

CER'E-BRi7M,n.  [L.]  (^wa^.)  The  brain  ;  par- 
ticularly the  upper  portion  of  the  brain,  or  the 
front  of  the  brain  as  distinguished  from  the  cer- 
ebellum and  the  medulla  oblongata.  Dunglison 

CERE'-CLOTH,  n.  Cloth  smeared  with  wax  of 
with  bitumen.  .  Bacon. 

CERE'M^NT,  n.  [L.  cera,  wax.]  Cere-cloth  an- 
ciently used  in  embalming. 

But  tell 
Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  earth. 


Have  burst  their  cerements. 


Shak, 


CER-p-MO'Nl-AL,  a.  1.  Relating  to  ceremony, 
—  particularly  to  religious  ceremonies  ;  ritual. 

Christ  did  take  away  that  ceremonial  worship  that  wai 
among  the  Jews.  StUliui/JkeU 

2.  t Formal;  stately;  ceremonious,  "Cere- 
monial in  his  outward  comportment,"   Sandys. 

CER-?-M6'NI-AL,  w.    [Fr.  ceremonial.] 

1.  Outward  form ;   external  rite ;  prescribed 

formality. 

The  only  condition  that  would  make  it  prudent  for  the 
clergy  to  alter  tlie  ceremonial.  Swift. 

2.  The  order  for  the  rites  and  forms  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  Catholic  church,  or  a  book  con- 
taining a  statement  of  them. 

CER-?-MO'Nl-AL-I§M,  n.  Adherence  to  cere- 
mony.    [R.]  '  West.  Rev. 

CER-?-M6'NJ-AL-LY,  ad.  As  regards  rites  or 
ceremonies.  '  *'  Persons  clean  or  unclean  cere- 
monially." Goodwin. 

CER-e-M6'NI-AL-N£sS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
ceremonial.    '  Johnson. 

CER-?-MO'Nl-OUS,  a.     [L.  ccremoniosus.] 

1.  Consisting  of  outward  forms  or  rites  ;  cer- 
emonial.    "  The  ceremonious  part  of  worship.' 

South. 

2.  Scrupulously  observant  of  outward  rites  or 
prescriptive  formalities. 


A.  E,  1,  6,  U,  Y,  lo7ig;   A,  6,  I,  6,  C,  t,  short;   ^,  ?,  I,  Q,  V,  Y.  obscure;   fARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;  HEIR,  HER; 
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CESSATION 


You  ire  too  ipniirlciii  obntlnntp,  my  lord, 

Too  ccrrnioiiioiu  unci  trnililional.  Shak. 

3.  Punctilious  in   regard  to  the  rules  of  ci- 
Tility;  formally  rcspectfu'. 

The  old  caitiff  wm  grown  »o  cerrmonious,  ai  he  would 
need*  iiccoinpany  inu  Duine  iniUi  in  my  w»y.  SUbtty. 

Syn.— See  Formal. 

c6r-P-mO'NI-oOs-LY,  ad.  In  a  ceremonious 
manner ;  formally. 

CftR-^-MO'Nl-OlJS-NftSS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing ceremonious  ;  great  formality.        Johnson. 

CfiR'?-MQ-NV,  n.  [L.,  It.,  Ss  Sp-  ceremonia ;  Fr. 
cer^monie.^ 

1.  A  religious  rite  or  observance ;  solemnity. 
BrinK  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may 

The  »acred  ceremonies  thcro  imrtukc.  Spenser, 

2.  An  external  form  of  state  or  of  civility. 

What  art  thou,  thnu  idol  deremoni/? 

Art  thou  aught  clic  but  place,  degree,  and  form  ?      Shot. 

Af  ceremon;/  ia  the  invention  of  wise  men  to  keep  ft)ol»  ot 

•  diitance,  so  good  breeding  ia  an  expedient  to  make  f(M>li 

and  wise  men  cquala.  Steele. 

CE-R?!-6p'S1S,  n.  [Gr.  /c»;p<5s,  wax,  and  S\i>i!,  ap- 
pearance.] {Omith.)  The  generic  name  of  an 
Australian  goose,  characterized  by  a  green  cere- 
like membrane  covering  the  upper  parts  of  the 
base  of  the  bill.  Brande. 

CE'RE-OOs,  o.  [L.  cereus."]  Waxen  ;  like  wax. 
"  [The  bee]  goes  into  his  cereous  tables." Gayton. 

Ci:'RE^,  n.  [L.]  1.  {Myth.)  The  goddess  of 
corn  or  of  agriculture.  Brande. 

2.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  or  small  planet,  dis- 
covered by  Piazzi  in  1801.  Sir  J.  Ilerschel. 

CER-K-vl"^j-A  (sfir-^-vIzh'?.?,  93),  n.  VL.,  beer.] 
A  species  of  ale  or  barley  wine ;  malt  lic^uor ; 
beer  and  ale.  Hamilton. 

c£RF,  n.    A  boor.  —  See  Serf. 

CE'R(C,  a.  [L.  cera,  wax.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an 
acid  produced  by  the  action  of  the  fixed  alkalies 
on  wax.  Ogilvie. 

C5-rIl'la,  n.    See  Cedilla. 

CE'R|NE,  n.     [L.  cera,  wax.]     1.  {Chem.)  A  sub- 
stance which  forms  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of 
bees-wax.     It  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  lire. 
2.  {Min.)  An  ore  of  cerium.  P.  Cyc. 

C?-RTn'THI-AN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  the 
followers  of  Cerinthus,  a  heretic  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, who  embraced  and  disseminated  certain 
views  of  the  Gnostics.  Buck. 

CE'rIte,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicious  oxide  of  cerium ; 
silicate  of  cerium.  Dana. 

CE'R|-UM,  n.  [From  the  planet  Ceres.]  (Min.) 
A  grayish-white  metal,  discovered  in  cerite  by 
Hisinger  and  Berzolius  in  1803.  Brande. 

CER'NOys.a.  {Bat.)  SameasCEUNUOCS.  Ogilvie. 

c£r'NU-0(js,  a.  [L.  cemnus,  with  the 
face  towards  the  earth.]  {Bat.)  Droop- 
ing; nodding;  pendulous.       P.  Cyc. 

CfeR^-GRAPrnc        I  a.  Pertaining  to 
C6r-Q-GRAph'1-CAL,  )  cerography. 

C5-rOg'RA-PH1st,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in,  or 
who  practises,  cerography.  Ogilvie. 

CS-RfiO'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  lojpdf,  wax,  and  Ypd^at, 
to  write.] 

1.  The  art  of  writing  in  wax.  Scott. 

2.  A  writing  on  wax.  Clarke. 

CE-RO  'M.^,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  K^pu/ta,  wax-salve  ; 
Ktipis,  wax.]  (Ancient  Arch.)  The  apartment 
in  a  bath  or  gymnasium  in  which  persons  an- 
ointed themselves  with  wax  and  oil.  Buchanan. 

C£r'0-MAn-CY,  n.  (;Gr.  KvpSf,  wax,  and  t^ayrda, 
divinaUon.]  Divination  by  melted  wax.    Crabb, 

Ce-R66N',  n.  A  bale  or  package  made  of  skin, 
Sc. ;  a  seron  or  seroon.  —  See  Sehon. Simmonds. 


ce-rq-plAs'tic  a 

wax. 


Modelled  like  figures  in 
P.  Cyc. 

CE-RQ-PlAs'TJC,  n.  [Gr.  K^pSt,  wax,  and  nXaa. 
riK6{,  relating  to  the  art  of  the  modeller  or  the 
carver.]  The  art  of  modelling  in  wax.  Brande. 
CfiR'Q-slNE,  n.  [Gr.  K^p6u  wax;  L.  cera.]  A 
wax-like  substance  produced  on  the  surface  of 
certain   species  of  sugar-cane.  Craig. 


t  CE'ROTE,  n.    Same  as  Cerate.  Wiseman. 

C?-R(')X'i'-L«'')N,  n.  [Or.  kiipK  wax,  and  (,v).6(, 
juice.]  (Bot.)  The  wax  palm  of  South  America  ; 
Ceroxylon  andicola.  P.  Cyc. 

Cf:R'R|-AL,  a.  [L.  cerrit,  the  wild  oak.]  Relat- 
ing to  the  bitter-oak.  Chaucer. 

CER  'RUS,  or  CER  '«/S,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  bit- 
ter-oak. F.  Thynne. 

cfcR'TAJN  (s«r'tin),  a.  [Sans,  kri ;  Gr.  xptvu, 
to  separate ;  L.  certus ;  cemo,  cretus  or  certus, 
to  distinguish ;  It.  certo  ;  Sp.  cierto  ;  Fr.  certain.] 

1.  Sure  ;  indubitable  ;  unquestionable  ;  not 
doubtful. 

Thoac  things  arc  certain,  among  men,  which  cannot  be 
denied  without  obstinacy  and  fully.  Tillotton. 

2.  Undoubting  ;  assured  ;  —  with  of.  '♦  This 
the  mind  is  equally  certain  of."  Locke. 

3.  Unfailing ;  infallible  ;  as,  "  The  medicine 
is  a  certain  remedy  for  the  disease." 

4.  Always  existing;  constant;  not  casual. 

virtue  that  directs  our  waya 

Through  certain  dangers  to  uncertain  praise.     Dryden. 

6.  Settled ;  stated  ;  fixed. 

Who  calls  the  council  states  a  certain  day.  Pope. 

6.  One,  or  some;  —  in  an  indefinite  sense. 

And  there  came  a  certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  In 

two  mites.  Mark  xii.  42. 

And  I,  Daniel,  was  sick  certain  days.  Dan.  viii.  'Ji. 

4^  In  the  last  sense,  it  ia  sometimes  used  sub- 
stantively. 

There  arose  certain,  and  bare  false  witness  against  him. 

Mark  xiv.  57. 
As  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said.  Acts  xvii.  at 
Syn.  —  Certain  is  opposed  to  dubioux ;  sure  to  wa- 
verinir.  Tliat  is  certain  wliicli  results  from  inferences 
of  reason ;  that  is  sure  wliich  results  from  the  laws 
of  nature.  Certain  and  sure  relate  to  a  person's  con- 
victions ;  secure,  to  his  Interests  or  condition  ;  certain 
from  vtual  knowledge  ;  sure  from  reliance  on  others  ; 
secure  when  free  from  danger.  A  certain  or  indubita- 
ble fact ;  a  sure  or  safe  guide  ;  an  unquestionable  state- 
ment ;  an  infallible  remedy  ;  a  true  story  ;  a  real  case ; 
an  unfailing  circumstance ;  a  constant  attendant ;  a 
regular  course.  —  See  Sure. 

fCER'TAlN  (ser'tjn),  n.  A  quantity;  a  part. 
"  A  certain  of  gold."  Chaucer. 

CER'TAJN-LY  (s6r'tin-l?),  ad.     1.  Without  ques- 
tion ;  without  doubt ;  indubitably  ;  surely. 
2.  Without  fail ;  as,  "  I  will  certainly  do  it." 

CER'TAJN-NfiSS  (ser'tin-nSs),  n.  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  certain ;  certainty.  Johnson. 

CkR'TAIN-TY  (ser'tin-te),  n.  1.  State  of  being 
certain  ;  exemption  from  doubt ;  as,  "  Mathe- 
matical problems  may  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty." 

2.  Exemption  from  failure ;  as,  "  The  cer- 
tainty of  an  event." 

3.  Real  state ;  fact ;  truth. 

That  thou  miphtest  know  the  cerlamty  of  thoae  things 
wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed.  Luke  i.  4. 

t  CER'TE§,  ad.    Certainly ;  in  truth.  Shak. 

CfcR'THl-A,  n.  [Gr.  Klpdioq.]  {Omith.)  A  genus 
of  birds ";  the  creeper.  YarrelL 

CRR '  TH I-D.M,  n.  pi.  { Omith.)  A  family  of  tenui- 
rostral  birds  of  the  order  Passeres,  including 
the  sub-families  Furnariiue,  SyrudUixinte,  IJeti- 
dro-colaptinte,  Certhinm,  Sittinee,  Orthonycinte, 
and  MenurincB ;  creepers.  Gray. 

CER-TIII'J^JE,  n.  pi.  {Or- 
nith.)  A  sub-family  of  ten- 
uirostral  birds,  of  the  order 
Passeres  and  family  Certhi- 
dte ;  creepers.  Gray. 

CfR-TlF'l-CATE,  n.  [It.  certi^ato ;  Fr.  certiji- 
cat.  —  See  Certify.] 

1.  {Law.)  A  voucher  or  testimony  of  certain 
facts  stated  in  WTiting  and  legally  authenti- 
cated ;  as,  "  A  certificate  of  stock  in  a  bank." 

2.  Any  attestation  made  in  wTiting  on  the 
responsibility  of  a  person's  signature ;  a  testi- 
monial. 

I  can  bring  eertifieaUt  that  I  behare  myself  aoberly  bolbrc 
company.  Addison. 

CfR-TlF'l-CATE,  r.  a.  To  give  a  certificate  to, 
as  to  one  who  has  passed  an  examination.  Todd. 

CfeR-TJ-Fl-CA'TIQN,  n.     The  act  of  certifying. 

CKR'TI-FIeD  (8er't?-fld),  p.  «i.  Attested;  authen- 
ticated ;  as,  "  A  document  duly  certified." 


Ccrthia  fhmiliaris. 


CKR'T|-Pr-9R,  "•  One  who  certifies ;  an  assuret 

CfcR'T|-F9,  r.  a.  [Low  L.  eeH\fico  ;  L.  eertua^ 
certain,  and  facia,  to  make:  It.  certificare;  Sp. 
certificar  ;    Fr.  certifier.]     [i.  dEKTIPIED  ;  pp. 

CEUTIFYINO,  rtJUTIFIKI).] 

1.  To  give  certain  information  to ;  to  assure. 

The  F.nglifh  ■robasaador*  rrtnmrd  Ifnrn  Maximilian,  aod 
certijied  tliv  king  that  hr  was  not  to  exprrt  auy  old.    Jtartm. 

2.  To  give  certainty  to ;  to  attest ;   aa,  "  To 
certify  a  statement." 

CiiR'T|-FY-ING,  p.  a.    1.  Giving  certain  informa- 
tion to ;  making  certain. 
2.  Giving  certainty  to  ;  attesting. 

CER-TI-O-rJ'rI  (»«r-»h?-o.ri'rl),  n.  [L.,  to  U 
informed.]  {Law.)  A  writ  issuing  out  of  a 
superior  court  to  the  officers  of  an  inferior  one, 
commanding  them  to  certify  or  return  the  rec- 
ords of  a  cause  depending  before  them,  to  th« 
end  that  the  party  may  have  more  sure  and 
speedy  justice.  Cotteli. 

CER'TI-TUDE,  n.  [Low  L.  certitude;  L.  eertuM, 
certain  ;  Fr.  certitude.  —  See  Cektai.n.J  Free- 
dom from  doubt ;  certainty.  Dryden. 

tCfiR'CLE,  o.    [L.  cteruleus.]    Cerulean.   Dyer. 

C?-R(5'L?-APr,  a.    Of  the  color  of  the  sky ;  blue. 

tC5-RC'Le-oC8,  a.  [L.  ceruleut ;  li.^Sp.eeru- 
leo.]    Blue;  cerulean.  Boyle. 

c£r-V-LIf'IC,  a.  [L.  ceruleut,  blue,  and  facto, 
to  make.]     Producing  a  blue  color.  Grew. 

C5-rC'M?i\,  n.  [L.  cera,  wax;  Fr.  cerumen.] 
The  wax  in  the  ear.  Dungliaon. 

C^-rO'MI-NoOs,  a.  Relating  to,  or  conuining, 
cerumen ;  waxy.  Dunglison. 

CE'rCsE  [se'rfls,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  se'rda,  Sm.; 
eer'iis,  S.Wb.],  n.  VL.  Sf  \l.ceru*sa;  Sp.  ce- 
rusa ;  Fr.  ceruse.]  White  lead  or  carbonate  of 
lead,  used  as  the  basis  of  white  oil-paint.    Ure. 

CE'rCsED  (se'rAst),  a.  Washed  with  white  lead 
"  Your  new  ceruaed  face."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

CERVELjIS  {Bex'v^-]i),  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  sau- 
sage ;  —  called  in  England  saveloys.         Merle. 

CiiR'V5-LAT,  n.  {Mua.)  A  short  wind  instru- 
ment, resembling  a  bassoon  in  tone.      Warren. 

CER'VJ-C.AL  rser'v?-k»l,  S.  IF'.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
Wb.;  8?r-vi'k?l,  Eulick],  a.  [h.  cerrical;  cer- 
vix, the  neck.]  Belonging  to  the  neck./>ufijp/i«on. 

CER'VJNE,  a.  ^.  cerrinus  ;  cerrus,  a  stag;  It.^ 
Sp.  certJMO.]  Belonging  to  a  stag  or  deer.  Ath. 


CER '  FIX,  n.    [L.]    The  neck. 


Dunglison. 


CER' y US,  n.  [L.,  a  deer.]  {ZocL)  A  genus  of 
animals ;  the  stag ;  the  deer.  Brande, 

C5-§A'Rf-AN,  a.  [From  Ciesar;  Tr.  ee'sarien.] 
{Surg.)  looting  the  operation  of  cutting  a  child 
out  of  the  womo ;  —  written  also  ctrsarean. 

JIS^"  This  operation  Is  caid  by  Pliny  to  hare  been 
practised  U|N)n  the  mullirr,  at  the  birth  of  Julius  Ce- 
sar, who  fruni  this  cirrumstanre  derived  hi*  numame. 
Primusque  Casar  a  co-so  inatris  utcro  diclus."  Palmer. 

CE'§I-oCs  (sa'zhf-as,  93),  a.  {Bot.)  Of  a  bluish- 
gray  color.  Smutrt. 

c£8-P|-T!"TIors  (-tTsh'as),  «.  [L.  eeapea,  eeapi- 
tis,  turf.]  Made  of  tuifs.  "Ceapititioua  ram- 
parts." Gough. 

Turfy  ;  consisting  of  turf. 

Smart. 

fcfiss,  n.  1.  A  rate  or  tax;  — a  corruption  of 
assess  or  of  cense. 

The  like  ctm  ia  charged  npon  the  eoDDtry  for  Tietnalllng 
the  soldiers.  Sftnfr. 

2.  [Fr.  sans  cesse,  immoderately,  excessively. 
Cotgrare.]     Bound ;  measure. 

The  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  wither*  oat  of  all  eat.  Mmk, 

t  CftSS,  r.  a.  To  rate ;  to  assess.  "  We  may  eeaa 
the  said  rent."  Spenaer. 

t  C6S9,  r.  n.  [L.  ceaao,  to  cease  from.]  To  omit 
a  legal  duty.  Joknaon. 

cp.si-SA'TIQX  (gfs-ss'ihun),  n.  [L.  eeaaatio ;  Fr. 
cessation.] 

1.  The  act  of  ceasing  or  stopping ;  a  stop ;  a 
rest ;  intermission. 


c£s'PI-T5SE,  )  a. 
CfiS'Pl-ToCs,  > 
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The  rising  of  a  Parliament  is  a  kind  of  cessation  from  pol- 
itics. AMi'mn. 

2.  A  pause  of  hostility ;  an  armistice  ;  a  truce. 

I  was  entreated  to  get  some  respite  by  a  cessation.  K.Charles, 
Syn. —  Cessation  of  hostilitieg  ;  stop  on  a  jour- 
ney ;  rest  from  labor  ;  intermission  of  a  public  per 
forinance.  The  rain  ceases;  a  man  or  a  car  stops 
running  ;  a  laborer  rests  from  toil ;  a  fever  intermits. 

CES-sA'VIT,  n.  \h,,  he  has  ceased.']  {Eng.  Law.) 
An  obsolete  writ,  lying  against  a  man  who  held 
lands  by  rent  or  other  services,  and  neglected 
or  ceased  for  two  years  together  to  perform 
such  services.  Cowell. 

CfiS'spR,  n.  [L.  cesso,  to  cease.]  (Law.)  A  dis- 
continuance ;  a  neglect.  Blackstone. 

CES-SJ-BiL'l-TV,  n.  [L.  cedo,  cessus,  to  yield.] 
The  quality  ot'  giving  vfiiy  or  yielding.      Digby. 

CES'S{-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  Yielding;  easy  to  give 
way.  "  If  the  parts  of  a  strucken  body  be  so 
easily  cessible."     [ii.]  Digby. 

CES'Sl-o  BQ-JVO'RUM.  [L.,  a  cession  of  goods.] 
{Law.)  TKe  surrender  of  an  insolvent's  estate 
and  effects  to  his  creditors.  Burrill. 

Cfis'SION  (s«sh'iin,  92),  n.  [L.  cessio ;  Fr.  cession.] 

1.  t  The  act  of  giving  way  or  yielding. 

If  there  be  a  mere  yielding  or  cession  [in  a  body  struclt],  it 
produccth  no  sound.  Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  ceding  to  another ;  surrender. 

Would  necurc  the  best  peace  they  can  with  France  by  a 
cession  of  Flanders.  Temple. 

3.  (Eccl.  Law.)  The  manner  of  vacating  a 
benefice  by  tacit  resignation,  or  without  formal- 
ity. This  takes  place  when  a  clergyman,  on 
being  made  a  bishop,  or  upon  taking  another 
benefice  for  which  he  is  not  qualified  by  dispen- 
sation, thereby  yields  up  his  former  living.  Eden. 

CES'SrON-A-RY  (s«sh'un-?-re),  a.  1.  Giving  up  ; 
yielding. 

2.  {Law.)  Noting  a  bankrupt  who  has  deliv- 
ered up  all  his  effects.  Martin. 

tCESS'MpNT,  n.  An  assessment  or  tax.  Johnson. 

CESS'OR,  n.     [L.  cesso,  to  cease.] 

1.  {Law.)  One  who  ceases  or  neglects  so 
long  to  perform  a  duty  as  to  incur  the  danger 
of  law.  Coioell. 

2.  t  A  taxer.  —  See  Cess.  Spenser. 

CfiSS'POOL,  n.  A  reservoir  or  pit  in  a  drain,  to 
receive  sediment,  and  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
noxious  effluvia  :  —  written  also  sesspool.  Smart. 

C6ST,  n.  [Gr.  Ktardi ;  L.  cestus.]  The  girdle  of 
a  lady.  —  See  Cestus.  Collins. 

c6s-Tdl'Dp-AN,  M.  [Gr.  Kf(rrdi,  a  girdle,  and 
ii&of,  form.]     {Ent.)  The  tape-worm.       Smart. 

C?S-TRA'CI0N  (66),  n.  [Gr.  Kearpaws,  or  Kiargibi, 
a  sea-fish.]    {Ich.)  A  genus  of  sharks.  Brande. 

C£s  TRJ-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Cheshire  in 
England.  '  Eamshaw. 

CES'TUS,n.     [L.,  from  Gr. /cfirriif,]     (Antiq.) 

1.  A  girdle  or  belt ;  —  especially  the  girdle  of 
Venus.  .  Addison. 

2.  A  kind  of  glove  or  gauntlet 
which  boxers  fastened  on  their 
hand%  by  means  of  thongs,  to  ren- 
der their  blows  more  powerful. 

Fairholt. 

CESTUr  QUE  TRUST.  ["A  barbarous  Norman 
Law  French  phrase."  Story.]  (Law.)  The 
real  owner  of  lands  or  tenements  held  in  trust, 
as  distinguished  from  the  trustee:  —  written 
also  cestui.  Burrill. 

CESTUr  QUE  USE.  [Norman  Fr.l  {Law.)  He 
to  whose  use  another  is  enfeoffed  of  lands  or 
tenements.  Burrill. 

CKSTUY  QUE  VIE.  [Norman  Fr.]  {Law.)  He 
during  whose  life  lands  or  tenements  are  grant- 
ed. Burrill. 

C?-§0'RA,  n.    Caesura.  —  See  Cjesura.    Smart. 

t  CE'§V'RE  (sS'zhur,  93),  n.    Caesura.     B.  Jonson. 

C?-TA'Cp-A(se-ta'8he-9,66),  n.n^.  [Gr.  ic^ros  ;  L. 
cete,  cetus,  a  large  sea-animal.]  {Zonl.)  A  genus 
of  vertebrated  mammiferous  animals  inhabit- 
ing the  sea,  as  whales,  dolphins,  and  narwhals. 
—  See  Cetacean.  Lyell. 


C?-TA'CEAN  (se-ta'sh5in,  66),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
cetacea  or  whales.  P.  Cyc. 

C(:-TA'CEAN,  M.  {Zolil.)  A  cetaceous  animal ; 
one  of  the  order  of  cetacea,  or  mammals  living 
in  the  sea,  and  shaped  like  fishes,  but  breathing 
air,  and  having  warm  blood ;  the  whale.  Brande. 

Cg-TA'CEOyS  (ee-ta'shus,  66),  a.  [Fr.  cetaee.] 
Relating  to  the  cetacea,  or  whale  kind.  Browne. 

CET'e-RA€II  (s6t'e-r5k),  n.  [At.  4-  Pers.  chethe- 
rdk ;  Fr.  ceterac^     {Bat.)  A  genus  of  ferns. 

Lmulon. 

CE'TJNE,  n.  [Gr.  Krjros ;  L.  cetus,  the  whale  or 
other  sea-monster;  Fr.  ce^we.]  {Chem.)  The 
crystallizable  part  of  spermaceti.  Brande. 

CE-TO-LO^'l-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
cetology.  Knowles. 

C^-TOL'O-^tlST,  n.  One  versed  in  cetology.  Craig. 

C?-TOL'0-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  Krirau  the  whale,  and  Uyos, 
a  discourse.]  The  natural  history  of  the  cetacea 


or  animals  of  the  whale  kind. 


Crabb. 


CE-TO-SAU'Rl-AN,  n.  [Gr.  Knro;,  a  whale,  and 
caupos,  a  lizard.  {Zool.)  One  of  a  family  of 
animals  including  the  extinct  genera  Ichthyo- 
saurus and  Plesiosaurus  ;  —  a  name  proposed 
by  MflUer.  Craig. 

CE'TUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Krjroi,  a  whale.] 
{Astron.)  A  large  constellation  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  remarkable  for  containing  a  star 
which  is  bright  and  faint  by  turns.  Htitton. 

CEV-A-DIL'LA,  or  CEB-A-DTL'LA,  n.  [Sp.  ccba- 
dilla.]  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  seeds  of  com- 
merce, mostly  obtained  from  Asagraa  officina- 
lis, an  alpine  Mexican  plant ;  —  formerly  used 
in  medicine,  but  now  chiefly  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  veratria.  Lindley. 

CEV'LAN-iTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  spinel, 
chiefly  composed  of  alumina,  magnesia,  and 
oxide  of  iron,  and  occurring  as  rolled  pebbles 
or  small  crystals,  of  a  dark  blue  or  a  black 
color ;  —  so  called  because  first  found  in  the 
channels  of  the  rivers  of  Ceylon.  Dana. 

CEY-LON-E§E',  n.  sing.  &  pi.  {Geog.)  A  native 
or  natives  of  Ceylon.  P.  Cyc. 

IICIJAB'A-Srg,  or  ^HAB'A-Sfp  [k5b'a-se,  CI.; 
shab'gi-se,  Sm. ;  chab'a-se,  K.],  n.  [Fr.,  from 
Gr.  ■xaiihl^tai;,  a  kind  of  stone.]  {Min.)  A  white 
or  flesh-red  mineral,  chiefly  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  and  water  ;  a  variety  of  zeolite. 

Dana. 

II  jCHAb'A-SITE,  n.  (1/m.)  Chabasie.  Cleaveland. 

CH.^BLE.aU(shiSLh-\d'),n.  [Fr.]  (Naut.)  A  rope 
to  draw  craft  up  a  river  ;  a  tow-line.         Crabb, 

CHJ}BLIS  (sli5b-le'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  white  French 
wne,  manufactured  in  the  environs  of  a  town 
of  this  name  in  Burgundy.  W.  Ency. 

CHACK,  V.  n.  To  beat  upon  the  hand,  as  a  horse 
that  does  not  hold  his  head  steady,  but  tosses 
up  his  nose.  i'arm.  Ency. 

CHA-CONE',  n.  [It.  ciaconna  ;  Sp.  chacona  ;  Fr. 
chacontie.]  {Mus.)  A  kind  of  dance  of  Arabian 
origin,  in  three-four  naeasure,  resembling  a 
saraband.  '  Dwight. 

CHAD  (shad),  n.    A  fish.  — See  Shad.   "    Carew. 

jClliE'TO-DON,  M.  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
family  Squammipennes,  abounding  in  hot  cli- 
mates, and  adorned  with  beautiful  colors.  P.  Cyc, 

CHAFE,  v.  a.  [L.  calefacio,  to  make  warm  ;  caleo, 
to  be  warm,  and  fdcio,  to  make ;  Fr.  chauffer, 
to  warm.]  \i.  chafed  ;  pp.  chafino,  chaf'ed.] 

1.  To  excite  to  warmth  or  sensibility  by  fric- 
tion, as  the  skin  ;  to  rub. 

They  fell  to  rub  and  chafe  him,  till  they  brought  him  to 
recover  breath  and  warmth.  Sidney. 

2.  To  make  angry  ;    to  irritate  ;  to  vex  ;   to 
gall ;  to  fret. 

Her  intercession  chafed  him  so. 
That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her.  ShaJc. 

3.  To  wear  by  rubbing ;  as,  "To  chafe  a  rope." 

CHAFE,  V.  A.     1.  To  rage  ;  to  be  angry. 

How  did  they  fume,  and  stamp,  and  roar,  and  chafe.  Pope, 

2.  To  be  rubbed  or  fretted. 


The  tronbled  Tiber  chafinrj  witli  his  sliorcs.         Shak. 

The  murmuring  surge 
That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chi\fes.     Sliak. 

CHAFE,  n.    A  heat ;  a  rage  ;  fret;  passion. 

Sir  Thomas  More  so  crossed  a  purpose  of  Cardinal  Wol. 
sey's,  that  the  cardinal,  in  a  chafe,  sent  for  him  to  White- 
J»a"-  Camden. 

CHAF'gN,  n.    A  vessel ;  a  dish  ;  a  bowl.   Baker 

CHAf'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  chafes. 

2.  [A.  S.  ceafor.]     A  yellow  beetle.  Warton. 

CHAf'?-RY,  n.  {Iron  Manifacture.)  A  sort  of 
forge  in 'which  iron  is  exposed  to  a  welding 
heat.  Crabb. 

CHAfe'-WAx,  n.  An  officer  of  the  English  lord- 
chancellor,  who  prepares  the  wax  for  sealing 
writs.  Harris. 

ChAff,  n.     [A.  S.  ceaf;  Dut.  kaf;  Ger.  kaff.] 

1.  Tht  husks  of  grain,  bread,  corn,  or  grasses. 

Let  them  be  as  chaff  before  the  wind.  Ps,  xxxv.  6. 

2.  Worthless  matter ;  refuse.  "  The  dirt  and 
chajf  of  nature."  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

3.  Cut  hay  and  straw  for  feeding  cattle. 

Farm.  Ency. 

CHAff'-CUT-TER,  n.  A  machine  for  cutting 
hay,  straw,  &c.,  so  as  to  form  chaff.  Crabb. 

CHAFF'-EN-gtINE,  n.  A  machine  for  preparing 
chaff  from  nay  and  straw.  Farm.  Ency. 

CHAf'F^R,  v.  n.  [Goth,  kaupon  ;  A.  S.  ceapian  ; 
Dut.  koopcn  ;  Ger.  kaufen.]  [i.  chaffeued  ; 
^^.  chaffering,  chaffered.]  To  treat  about 
a  bargain  ;  to  bargain  ;  to  haggle. 

To  chaffer  for  preferments  with  his  gold.  Dn/den. 

CHAF'F5R,  V.  a.     1.  To  buy.      "He   chafered 

chairs."  Spenser. 

2.  To  exchange.    "  Chaffer  words."  Spenser. 

t  CHAf'F? R,  n.    Wares ;  merchandise.   Skelton. 

CHAf'F5R-5;r,  n.    One  who  chaffers. 

CHAf'FPR-TnC(,  p.  a.  Treating  about  a  bargain  ; 
bargaining;  haggling. 

CHAf'F?R-ING,  n.  The  act  of  trading  or  bar- 
gaining. Bp.  Hall. 

fCHAF'F^RN,  M.  [Fr,  chauffer,  to  heat.]  A 
vessel  for  heating  water.  Johnson. 

t  CHAf'F5-RY,  w.    Bargaining;  traffic.  Spenser. 

CHAf'FINCH,  n.  {Omith.)  A  bird  said  to  like 
chaff,  and  admired  for  its  song ;  the  Frim/illa 
ccelebs  of  Linnaeus.  Phillips. 

CHAfE'L^SS,  a.    Without  chaff.  Shak. 

CHAfF'-WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  small  weed  ;  bastard- 
pimpernel  ;  Centunctdus  ^linirnus  ;  —  a  name 
sometimes  applied  also  to  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Gnaphalium  ;  a  species  of  everlasting ;  cud- 
weed. Ogilvie. 

CHAf'FY,  a.  1.  Full  of  chaff  or  like  chaff. 
*'  Straws  light  and  chaffy,"  Browne. 

2.  Worthless.  "A  chaffy  lord."  Beau.  Sf 
Fl.     "  A  chaffy  opinion."  Glanville. 

3.  {Bot.)  Bearing  processes  resembling  chaff. 

Loudon. 

CHAF'ING,  n.    Act  of  rubbing ;  irritation.   South. 

CHAf'ING-DIsh,  n.  A  grate  or  utensil  for  warm- 
ing meat  by  means  of  charcoal  or  a  spirit-lamp. 

Bacon. 

CHAF'ING-jGEAR,  n.  (Naut,)  The  stuff  put  upon 
rigging  and  spars  to  prevent  their  chafing.  Dana. 

^HA-GREEN',  n.  [Fr.  chagrin,  from  Turk,  sagri.] 
A  dried  animal  skin,  made  rough  by  pressing 
seeds  into  it  when  wet ;  —  written  more  properly 
shagreen.  —  See  Shagreen.  Crabb. 

II  QHA-GRtN'  [shj-grSn',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  C. ; 
pli9-grln',  Wb.],  n.  [Fr.  chagrin.]  Mortifica- 
tion ;  ill-humor;  vexation. 

I  grieve  with  the  old  for  so  many  inconveniences  and 
chagrins.  I'oite. 

Syn.  — See  Mortification. 
II  CHA-GRIN'    (sh?-grSn'),  v.  a.     [Fr.  chagriner.] 

\i.  CHAGRINED  ;f(p.  CHAGRINING,  CHAGRINED.] 

To  mortify  ;  to  vex  ;  to  put  out  of  temper. 

01  trifling  heart  and  fickle  heart. 

Chagrined  at  whatsoe'er  thou  art.  Wartimt 

t  CHA-GRIN',  a.    Fretful;  morose.        Congreve. 
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CHAIN 

CHAIN,   n.      [L.  S;  It.  catena;  Sp.  cadena  ;  Fr. 

chaine.]  ,  ,.  , 

L  A  scries  of  connected  links  or  rings ;  as, 
"  An  iron  chain  " ;  "A  gold  chain." 

2.  That  which  restrains  or  binds ;  a  manacle ; 
a  fetter  ;  a  bond. 

RccBUM  that  for  the  hope  of  Iirael  I  am  bound  with  thli 
cAotn.  ■^<^''  ««'*'"'•  *• 

3.  A  connected  series ;  an  orderly  succes- 
sion ;  as,  "  A  chain  of  reasoning  "  ;  "A  chain 
of  mountains." 

4.  (Survei/inf/.)  A  lineal  measure,  4  rods,  or 
66  feet,  long,  and  divided  into  100  links  of  7.92 
inches  each ;  —  sometimes  called  Gunler's  chain : 
—  also  a  lineal  measure  of  100  feet.        HtUton. 

6.  {Naut  )  pi.  Strong  links  or  doubled  bars 
of  iron  bolted  to  a  ship's  side  at  one  end,  and 
fitted  to  the  dead-eyes  in  the  channels  at  the 
other,  to  receive  the  ■  shrouds .  —  also  used  fa- 
miliarly for  the  channels.  Dana. 

CHAIN,  ».  a.  [i.  CHAINED  ;  pp.  CHAINING, 
CHAINED.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  chain ;  to  confine. 

The  mariners  he  chained  in  hit  own  galleys.  KioUfj. 

2.  To  enslave. 

The  monarch  was  adored,  the  people  chained.       Fruf. 
8.  To  obstruct  by  a  chain,  as  a  passage. 
The  admiral,  seeing  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  chained^  durst 
not  attempt  to  enter.  Anollea. 

4.  To  unite  firmly.  Shak. 

CUAIN'-BOAT,  n.  {Naut.)  A  large  boat  fitted 
with  a  davit,  and  used  for  getting  up  mooring 
chains,  anchors,  &c.  Buchanan. 

CHAIN'-BOLTS,  n.  pi.  (Natit.)  Bolts  to  fasten 
chain-plates  to  a  vessel's  sides.  Ogilvte. 

CHAIN'-BRId^E,  n.    A  suspension  bridge.  Sim. 

CHAIN'-CA-BLE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  cable  composed 
of  iron  links.  Simmonda. 

CHAIN'-GAng,  n.  A  number  of  convicts  chained 
together.  Clarke. 

CHAIN'LgSS,  a.    Having  no  chain  ;  unfettered. 

CHAlN'-LOCK-pR,  n.  {Natit.)  A  receptacle  for 
the  chain-cable  below  deck.  Ogilvie. 

CHAIN'-MAIL,  n.  Mail  made  of  rings  interlaced 
and  riveted  together.  Fairholt. 

CHAIN'-MOULD-ING,  n.  {Arch.)  A  species  of 
moulding  cut  in  imitation  of  a  chain.     Oyilcie. 

CHAin'-PLATES,  n.  pi.  {Naid.)  Plates  of  iron 
bolted  to  the  sides  of  a  ship,  to  which  the  chains 
and  dead-eyes  of  the  lower  rigging  are  con- 
nected. Dana 

CHAIN'-PUMP,n.  An  hydraulic 
machine  for  raising  water, 
formed  by  attaching  at  regular 
intervals  on  an  endless  chain 
a  series  of  piston-plates  or 
cushions,  which  nearly  fill  the 
tube  in  which  they  work.  It 
was  formerly  chiefly  used  in 
ships  of  war,  but  it  is  now  a  very 
common  substitute  for  the  or- 
dinary lifting  pump.    Francis. 

CHAIN'-UOle,  n.  {Arith.)  A 
rule  by  which,  when  several 
eouivalents  are  given,  the  last 
ot  each  being  of  the  same  kind  as  the  first  of  the 
next,  a  relation  of  equivalence  is  established 
between  thfe  numbers  of  the  first  and  last  kind 
mentioned  ;  a  rule  of  solving  problems  by  the 
composition  of  ratios.  P.  Cyc. 

CHAIN'-SH6t,  n.  {Mil.)  Bullets 
or  half  bullets  fastened  together 
by  a  chain,  used  chiefly  to  destroy 
the  spars  and  rigging  of  ships.     Campbell. 

CHAIN'-STlTCH,  n.  A  kind  of  stitch  resembling 
a  chain.  Ash. 

CHAIN'-TlM-B?R,  n.  {Arch.)  A  large  timber 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  height  of  a  story 
constructed  of  brick,  to  impart  strength.  Weak. 

CHAIN'- WALE^,  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  Pieces  of  plank 
projecting  edgewise  from  a  vessel's  sides,  to 
spread  the  shrouds. —  Sec  Channels.  Maunder. 

CHAin'— WHEEL,  n.  A  wheel  moved  by  means 
r>f  an  endless  chain,  furnished  with  piston- 
plates,  upon  which  a  current  of  water  falls.  It 
18  an  inversion  of  the  chain-pump.         Ogilvie. 
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CHAiN'-WORK  (chSn'wUrk),  n.  Work  formed 
of  thread,  cords,  &c.,  with  open  spaces,  like 
the  links  of  a  chain.  "Wreaths  of  chain- 
iDork."  1  Kings  \n.  18. 

CHAIR  (cli4r),  n.  \Gt.  KaOlhpa  ;  L.  cathedra  ;  Old 
Fr.  kaiire ;  Fr.  chaire. — Gael,  cathair ;  W.  ca- 
dair,  a  chair.  —  A.  S.  cyran,  to  turn.  "  It  is  a 
movable   seat  turned    about   and  returned    at 

Pleasure  ;  and  from  that  circumstance  has  its 
enomination."  Tookt.  —  "To  show  by  what 
steps  chair  comes  from  cathedra,"  says  Tooke, 
"  would  be  a  curious  process  upon  paper."  "  It 
is  a  curious  process,  but  we  shall  attempt  it. 
The  c  became  ch,  as  in  r/taste  from  <?astU8, 
f  Aanter  from  cantare  ;  the  th  or  t  is  dropped,  as 
in  pierre  from  petra,  pire  from patre,frire from 
fratre ;  and  the  d  is  sunk,  as  in  square  from 
miadra,  and  Wear  (the  river)  from  Vedra. 
The  last  word  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
chair  came  from  cathedra ;  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  derivation  of  Wear  from 
Vedra."    Sullivan.] 

1.  A  movable  seat  for  a  single  person,  with 
a  frame  to  support  the  back.  Watts. 

2.  A  seat  of  justice  or  of  authority. 

The  committee  of  the  Commons  appointed  Mr.  Pym  to 
take  the  chair.  Clarendon. 

3.  A  vehicle  borne  by  men  ;  a  sedan. 


Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  sir. 
And  view  with  scorn  two  poges  and  a  chair. 


Pope. 


4.  A  sort  of  open  chaise. 

E'en  kings  might  quit  their  state  to  share 
Contentment  and  a  one-horse  chair.  T.  Warton. 

5.  {Legislation.)  The  presiding  officer  in  a 
legislative  or  other  organized  assembly ;  as, 
"  To  appeal  to  the  chair." 

6.  {Railroads.)  A  socket  of  cast  iron,  used 
for  receiving  and  securing  the  rails.  —  A  Joint 
chair  is  one  which  secures  the  connection  of 
two  rails.  Tanner. 

ohAiR,  v.  a.  [i.  chaired;  pp.  chairing, 
chaired.]  To  place  in  a  chair  :  —  to  carry  in 
a  chair.  Richardson. 

CH  Aired  (chird),  a.  Provided  with,  or  seated  in, 
a  chair.  Pope. 

CHAiR'MAN,  n.  1.  A  presiding  officer  of  a  com- 
mittee or  of  an  assembly.  Watts. 
2.  One  who  carries  a  sedan  chair.      Dn/den. 

CHAiR'MAN-SH!p,  n.  The  office  of  a  chairman 
or  presiding  officer  of  a  meeting.  Ogilcie. 

9HAi§E  (shaz),  n. ;  pi.  ^hXi5'e?.  fFr-  chaise. 
"  Fr.  chaise  for  chaire,  says  Dticnat,  by  the 
change  of  s  into  r."  Richardson.]  A  light  two- 
w^heeled  pleasure-carriage,  commonly  drawn  by 
one  horse,  and  furnished  with  a  hood  or  top 
that  may  be  let  down. 

£HA-LAs'TJCS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  x"^''<^"^^'y  X'^^'^' 
to  loosen.]  {Med^  Relaxing  or  softening  med- 
icines. Crabb. 

CHA-LAZE',  ;  „.  [Gr.  xiSia^B,  a  tubercle.] 

€HJl-f^'Zjl,  )  {Bot.)  The  vascular  expan- 
sion of  the  raphe  at  the  base  of  the  ovules: 
—  also  the  corresponding  part  of  the  ri- 
pened seed,  indicated  by  a  brown  spot  on 
the  testa  at  the  apex.  Ltndleg. 

CHAL-C5-d6n'|C,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
chalcedony.  Bratide. 

jCHAL-Cfib'O-NY,  or  cnAL'Cp-DO-NY  [kil'se-dd- 
n?,  W.  Ja'.  K.'R.  CI.;  kjl-sSd'o-n?,  Sm.  C.  Wb. 
Brande],  n.  {Miti.)  A  silicious  stone  consist- 
ing of  several  varieties,  and  of  various  colors, 
much  used  in  jewelry  ;  —  said  to  have  been  orig- 
inally found  at  Chalcedon  in  Asia.         Brande. 

CHAL-COG'RA-PHgR,  n.  [Gr.  x''^'^oyp6<f>o( ;  x»^- 
k6(,  copper,  and  ypdipu,  to  %vrite,  to  sketch.]  An 
engraver  in  copper  or  in  brass.  Johnson. 

€HAL-C<^G'RA-PHIsT,  n.  One  skilled  in  chal- 
cography. Ash. 

€IIAL-COG'RA-PHY  (k?l-k8g'r?-r?),  n.  [Gr.  x"^- 
KoYpa(f>ln.]  The  art  of  engraving  on  copper  or 
on  brass.  Johnson. 

€HAL-dA'|C,  n.    The  Chaldaic  language. 

CHAL-DA'IC,    )  rt,     {Geog.)  Relating  to  Chal- 
CH.\I.-DE'AN,  >  dea,  or  to  the  Chaldees. 
jCHAL'DA-TifM,  n.     A  form  of  speech  peculiar  to 
the  Cbaldec ;  a  Chaldaic  idiom.  Palfrey. 
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CHAh-Dt'AS,  n.    A  oatiTe  of  Chaldea    Calm4< 

CHAL-DEE',  o.     Chaldaic.  Bp  Walton. 

Ckaldet  ParofkroMt,  another  uaiiM  lor  ttte  Tarfum. 

CHAL-DEE',  n.    The  Chaldaic  language.       Ash. 

CHAL'D^R,  n.     1.  A  dry  measure  for  grain,  con- 
sisting of  16  bolls.     [Scotland.]  Ogilrie. 
2.    (XaiU.)    That   part   of   the  rudder-band 
which  is  bolted  to  the  stern-post,  and  into  which 
the  pintle  goes  down.  Ogilcie. 

t  ICH  A I^ DE^E',  r.  a.    To  trick ;  to  injure.  Butler. 

CHAL'DRON,  or  CHAL'DRQN  [c hawl'dnin,  E.  Ja, 
K.  Sm.  ;'chal'driin,  P.  J. ;  chii^dniii,  W.  F. ;  rh*'- 
dnin,  S.],  n.  [L.  caldarium  ;  It.  calderone  ;  Sp. 
calderon;  Fr.  rAr/fM/ron,  a  kettle.]  A  dry  meas- 
ure of  36  bushels,  as  of  coals.  Brande- 

||CHAl'|CE  (cWH'ja)  [fWil'ii,  S.  W.J.  R.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  kil'j«,  /'.],  n.  [Gr.  kIM,  a  cup ; 
L.  calix ;  It.  calice  ;  Sp.  caliz ;  Fr.  calice.]  A 
cup  or  bowl ;  especially  the  cup  in  which  the 
wine  of  the  eucharist  is  administered.       Shak. 

||CHAl'|CED  (cliiil'|\.).  a.  Haring  a  cup,  as  a 
flower.    "  Chaliced  flowers."  Shak. 

CHA-LlC'O-MtS,  n.  [Gr.  vfih^,  y^lint,  a  small 
stone,  and  /<6{,  a  mouse.]  {Zofii.)  A  genus  of 
rodent  mammals  allied  to  the  beaver.     P.  Cyc. 

CHAlK  (chSiwk),  n.  [h.  calx.— A..S.  ctaA: ;  Dut,, 
Gcr.,  6f  Sw.  kalk.—'W.  cole. — Fr.  chaux,  Ume.] 
A  white  fossil,  or  earthy  limestone,  being  a  car- 
bonate of  lime  ;  —  muc'h  used  in  the  arts. 

Chalk  for  ehrmr,  "a  very  old  expremiion,  and  not 
yet  di8U(if!d,"  Rays  Dr.  Johniton,  denoting  "  an  infe- 
rior thing  for  wliat  ir  good."  Omter. 

CHALK  (chawk),  V.  a.  [t.  CHALKED ;  pp.  chalk- 
ing, chalked.] 

1.  To  rub  with  chalk.  "  New-cAaZifcet/  bills 
and  rusty  arms."  BtUler. 

2.  To  manure  with  chalk.  Mortimer. 
To  ehaXk  out,  to  mark  or  trace  out  •■  with  ebalk ; 

to  dexign  or  plan. 

With  these  helps  I  might  hare  cAoU-ed  o«t  •  way  ihr 
others.  Ih^dtm. 

CHAlk'-CCT-T^R,  n.  One  who  digs  chsiik.Crabb. 

CHALK'!-N£ss  (chawk'?-d««),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  chalky.  Goldsmith. 

CHALK'-PIT  (chlwk'plt),  n.  A  pit  in  which 
chalk  is  dug.  Johnson. 

CHAlK'-STONE  (rhSiwk'stSn),  n.  [A.  S.  ceale- 
stan.] 

1.  A  small  piece  of  chalk.  Isa.  xxvii.  9. 

2.  {Med.)  A  concretion  in  the  joints  of  the 
feet  and  hands  of  persons  affected  with  the 
gout,  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  a  calcareous 
nature,  but  now  known  to  be  chiefly  uric  acid 
in  combination  with  soda.  Brande. 

CHAlK'Y  (chlwk'?),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  chalk ; 
white.  *  "  Chftlky  clitfs."  Shak. 

2.  Containing  chalk.  "C'AaW:y  water."  Bacon, 

3.  Pertaining  to  chalk ;  as,  "  A  chalky  ap- 
pearance "  ;  "A  chalky  taste." 

CHAl'L?N9E  (cliiiri?nj),  r.  a.  [Old  Fr.  ehal- 
lenger,to  claim.]  [i.  challenged  ;  pp.  chal- 
lenging, challenged.] 

1.  To  call  to  answer  for  an  oflience  by  combat ; 
as,  "  Td  challenge  one  to  fight  a  duel.*' 

2.  To  hivite  to  a  trial ;  to  defy  ;  to  dare. 

Thus  formed  for  speed,  he  challemirr'  the  wind. 

And  leaves  the  Scythian  arrow  tki  behind.  Drfden. 

3.  To  accuse ;  to  censure.  "  Whom  I . .  . 
challenge  for  unkindness."  Shak. 

4.  To  claim  as  due  ;  to  demand. 

A  fkmished  lion,  issuing  from  the  wood. 

Kuars  loudiy  fierce,  and  qkallrmgfs  the  food.     Arydea. 

6.  {Lav.)  To  except  or  object  to ;  as,  "  To 
challenge  a  juror."  BurriU. 

Syn.— See  Brave. 
CHAl'L^N^E,  n.    1.  A  summons  to  combat,  es- 
pecially to  a  single  combat  or  duel. 

2.  An  invitation  to  a  trial ;  defiance  ;  as,  "  A 
challenge  to  engage  in  debate." 

3.  A  call  to  answer  or  to  give  account;  as, 
"  The  challenge  of  a  sentry." 

4.  A  demand  for  something  as  due. 

There  must  be  no  dtaUengt  of  superiority.  CWKer. 

5.  (L<iir.)  An  exception  to  a  jury  or  to  a  ju- 
ryman returned  to  serve  on  a  trial.    *     BwrriU. 
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CHAMPERTY 


ChAl'I.5N(?E-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  chal- 
lenged. Sadler. 

CHAL'LgNQJ-gR,  n.    1.  One  who  challenges  or  de- 
fies another  to  a  contest  of  any  kind.    Dryden. 
2.  A  claimant.  Hooker. 

^hAl'LJS  (shSl'le),  n.  An  elegant  twilled  fine 
woollen  fabric,  ornamented  with  colored  flow- 
ers ;  —  used  for  ladies'  dresses.  W.  Ency. 

+  jCHA-LYB'5-AN,  a.  Relating  to  the  Chalvbes; 
chalybeate.     '*  Chalybean  tempered  steel. 

Milton. 

CHA-LtB'?-ATE,  a.  [Gr.  x<i^i'i|',  steel ;  L.  Cha- 
lybs.  "  The  Chalybes  were  a  Scythian  people 
who  dug  iron."  Brande.']  Impregnated  with 
iron.     "  Chalybeate  waters."  Arbuthnot. 

/CHA-LYB'5-ATE,  n.  A  medicine,  substance,  or 
fluid  containing  iron,  Brande. 

CHAM  (k5m),  n.  [Pers.]  The  sovereign  of  Tar- 
tary.  —  See  Khan.  Shak. 

CHA  'M4,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  x^l^'^^  *^^  cockle  ;  x^^' 
vd),  to  yawn.]  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  gigantic, 
fixed  bivalve  mollusks.  Woodward. 

CHA-MA'CEAN  (66),  n.  [See  Chama.]  {Conch.) 
One  of  a  family  of  acephalous  lamellibranchi- 
ate  mollusks,  including  Chama.  Brande. 

qHA-MADE'  (sh?-mad'),  n.  [Fr.]  The  beat  of 
the  drum,  as  a  signal  for  a  parley  or  for  surren- 
der.    *'  They  beat  the  chamade."  Addison. 

eUAM  .X-ROPS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  x'^ftalpioxp,  ger- 
mander.] {Bot.)  A  genus  of  ornamental  p:ilm- 
trees.  Loudon. 

II  CHAM'B?R  [cham'b?r,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  ; 
chSm'ber,  iS.  E. ;  cham'ber  or  cham'ber.  P.],  n. 
[Gr.  Kajiapa,  any  thing  with  a  vaulted  roof ;  L. 
camera,  a  vault ;  It.  camera ;  Sp.  camara  ;  Fr. 
chambre. — Dut.  kamer ;  Ger.  kammer.'] 

1.  An  apartment  in  an  upper  story  ofa  house ; 
■^especially  a  bedroom. 

HI  rest  betide  the  chamber  where  thou  liest.  Shdk. 

The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate 

Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 

Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven.       Young. 

2.  Any  retired  room. 

The  north  chamberf  and  the  south  chambers,  they  be  holy 
chambers,  where  the  priests  shall  lay  the  meat  offering  and 
the  sin  offering.  Ezek.  xUi.  13. 

3.  A  cavity  ;  a  hollow  place.  "  The  posterior 
chamber  of  the  eye."  Sharp. 

4.  A  small  piece  of  ordnance  which  stands 
erect  on  its  breech,  used  only  on  occasions  of 
rejoicing.  "  Names  given  them,  as  cannons, 
chambers,  muskets,  &c."  Camden. 

5.  A  hall  in  which  an  assembly  meets  ;  —  es- 
pecially a  hall  of  justice  or  of  legislation.  "  In 
the  imperial  chamber  this  vulgar  answer  is  not 
admitted."  Ayliffe. 

6.  A  legislative  body  ;  as,  "  The  chamber  of 
deputies. 

Chamber  of  commerce,  a  society  of  merchants  and 
traders. 

eS'"  I  have,  in  this  word,  departed  from  Mr.  Sher- 
idan and  Dr.  Kenrick,  because  I  think  tiie  best  usage 
has  entirely  departed  from  tliem.  About  thirty  years 
ago  [i.  e.  about  1770],  the  first  syllable  of  cAamAer  was 
universally  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  palm, 
psalm,  &c.  ;  but  since  that  time  it  has  been  gradually 
narrowing  to  the  slender  sound  of  a  in  'came,  fame. 
Sec,  and  seems  now  to  be  fully  establi-hcd  iii  this 
sound.  This,  however,  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  mili- 
tates with  the  laws  of  syllabication.  There  are  few 
words  in  the  language  which  we  cannot  so  divide 
into  parts  as  to  show  by  this  division  the  quantity  of 
the  vowels :  this  word  forms  an  exception  ;  for  mb 
being  uncombinable  consonants,  we  cannot  end  the 
first  syllable  with  a  ;  and  if  we  join  m  to  it,  the  a  be- 
comes short,  and  requires  another  sound.  But  if  two 
such  words  as  Cam  and  bridge  could  not  resist  the 
blind  force  of  custom,  which  has  for  so  many  years 
reduced  thorn  to  Camebridge,  why  should  we  wonder 
that  chamber  and  cambrick  .  .  .  should  yield  to  the 
•ame  unrelenting  tyrant.' "     Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  Parlor. 

S  CHAM'BPR,  r.  M.  [l.  CHAMBERED  ;  pp.  CHAM- 
BERING, CHAMBERED.]  To  frequcnt  chambers 
for  intrigue.  —  See  Chambering.  Nicols,  1607. 

II  CHAM'BfR,  V.  a.  To  shut  up,  as  in  a  chamber. 
"  The  best  blood  chambered  in  his  hosora.'  Shak. 

B  CHAM'BeR-C6Ux\'C|L,  n.  Private  or  secret 
council."  Shak. 


c  n.    A  counsel- 
S  lo 


II  CHAM'BpR-COXyN'StlL, 

II  CHAm'B5:R-COUN'SPL-LOR,  i  lor  who  gives 
his  opinion  or  advice,  but  does  not  plead  in 
court.  Todd. 

Syn. —  See  Lawyer. 

II  CHAM'BgRED  (cham'berd),  a.  {Conch.)  Having 
chambers  or  cells,  as  the  nautilus.      Buckland. 

II  CHAM'B^R-^R,  w.  1.  A  chamberlain  ;  a  groom 
of  a  chamber.  Huloet. 

2.  t  A  chamber-maid. 

She  [Catharine  Howard]  had  gotten  into  her  privy  cham- 
ber to  be  one  of  her  chamberers.  Lord  Herbert. 

3.  A  man  of  intrigue,     [r.] 

I  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 

That  chamberers  have.  Shak. 

II  CHAM'B^R-FfiL'LOW,  n.  One  occupying  the 
same  chamber.  Spectator. 

II  CHAM'B^IR-HANG'ING,  n.  The  hangings,  or 
tapestry,  of  a  chamber.  Shak. 

fCHAM'Bi^R-lNG,  n.  Immodest  intrigue;  wan- 
tonness. Romans  xiii.  13. 

CHAM'B^R-LAIN  (cham'ber-ljn),  n.  [It.  camer- 
lingo  ;  Sp.  camarero  ;  Fr.  chambellan.] 

1.  A  servant  who  has  the  care  of  the  chambers. 

He  served  at  first  Emilia's  chamberlain.  Dryden. 

2.  A  Teceiver  of  revenues ;  a  treasurer ;  as, 
"  The  chamberlaiti  of  Chester  or  of  London." 

Erastus,  the  chamberlain  of  the  city,  saluteth  you.  Jiom.xvi.23. 

3.  A  high  officer  in  European  courts. 

Lord  great  chamberlain,  the  sixth  great  officer  of  the 
crown  of  England.  His  duties  are  to  attend  on  the  king 
at  his  coronation  ;  to  take  care  of  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster ;  to  provide  furniture  for  the  houses  of  Parlia 
ment ;  and  to  attend  upon  peers  at  their  creation,  and 
upon  bishops  when  they  perform  their  homage.  —  Lord 
chamberlain  of  the  household,  an  officer  who  has  control 
of  all  parts  of  the  household  (except  Ihe  ladies  of  the 
queen's  bed-chamber)  which  are  not  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lord  steward,  the  groom  of  the  stole,  or 
the  master  of  the  horse,  the  king's  chaplains,  physi- 
cians, &c.  P.  Cyc. 

CHA M'B^R-LAJN-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  cham- 
berlain. Johnson. 


CHAM'SeR-LYE,  n.     Urine. 


Shak. 


CHAM'BER— mAid,  n.  A  female  servant  who  has 
the  care  of  bedrooms.  B.  Jonson. 

CHAm'B5R-p6t,  n.    A  vessel  for  a  bedchamber. 

CHAm'B^R-PRAC'TICE,  n.  The  business  of  a 
chamber-counsellor,  Burke. 

CHAM'BgR-WIN'DOW,  n.  The  window  of  a 
chamber.  Shak. 

£FIAmb'L5T,  jCHAme'LOT,  n.    See  Camlet. 

tiCHAMB'LfT  (kam'let),u.  a.  To  vary  ;  to  varie- 
gate.—  See  Camleted.  Bacon. 

qHAM-BRAJf'LE,  (shsim-br&nl),  n.  [Fr.]  (Arch.) 
The  casing  of  a  chimney,  door,  &c.       Francis. 

€HAm'BR5L  (kam'br?l),  n.  The  bend  of  the  hind 
leg  of  a  horse ;  garabrel. — See  Gambrel.  Crabb. 

£!HA-ME'L9-ON  (kfi-mS'l^-on),  n.  [Gr.  ;:ta^ai;.(?o)v ; 
X^itol,  on  the  ground,  and  Xiwv,  a  lion  ;  L.  cha- 
mceleon.']  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  saurians,  noted  for 
changing  their  color.  The  best  known  species 
is  the  common  chameleon  ( Chameleo  vulgaris), 
a  native  of  India,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  North 
Africa,  and  Spain.  It  has  a  large  head  armed 
with  horn-like  appendages,  and  bony  crests  on 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  a  huge  mouth,  and  large 
eyes,  which  possess  the  peculiar  faculty  of  mov- 
ing each  independently  of  the  other.  Baird. 
Chameleon  mineral,  (Chem.)  a  compound  of  manga- 
nesic  acid  and  potash,  which  presents  a  variety  of 
tints  when  dissolved  in  water.  Brande. 

€HA-ME'L?-ON-rZE,  v.  a.  To  change  to  many 
different  eoiors.     [u.]  Bailey. 

CHAm'F^R,  v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  chanfrain,  a  channel 
or  furrow  in  stonework ;  frorii  chambre.'}  [i. 
chamfered  ;  pp.  chamfering,  chamfeupd.] 

1.  To  channel ;   to  make  furrows  or  gutters 
upon  ;  to  flute,  as  a  column.  Johnson. 

2.  To  cut  or  grind  off  aslope  or  bevel-wise,  as 
a  sharp  edge.  Francis. 

CHAmT^R,  n.     {Carp.)  1.  A  groove  to  receive 

the  tenon.  Francis. 

2.  A  sort  of  bevelled  acute-angled  edge  ;  an 


See  Camlet, 


arris  formed  by  planing  or  pairing  off  both  sides 
equally.  Weale. 

CHAM'reR-ING,  n.  {Carp.)  The  act  of  cutting 
aslope  or  bevelling,  or  of  finding  down  on  one 
side,  as  edge-tools.  Hamilton. 

CHAm'FRAIN,  n.  [Fr.  chanfrein.']  (Mil.)  An 
ancient  piece  of  armor  for  the  head  of  a  horse ; 
—  called  also  chamfron,  chanvpfrein,  and  char- 
fron.  Crabb. 

CHAm'FR(;t,  n.    Same  as  Chamfer. 

CHAm'FRON,  n.     Same  as  Chamfrain. — See 

Chamfrain,  and  Charfron.  FairhoU. 

£!HAM'H;T  (kSm'let),  n. 

CHAMOIS  (shSm'me 
or  sh3-mbl')  [sham'- 
me,  P.  E.  Wb.; 
8h?i-m<ji',  S.  W.  J. 
F.  Ja.  ;  shSm'wa, 
Sni.-\,n.  [Fr.]  A 
species  of  antelope 
which  inhabits  the 
Alpine  regions, and 
from  the  skin  of 
which  the  leather, 
called  shammy, was 
originally     made  ;  unamois. 

Rujncapra  Tragus.    Baird. 

CHAMOISITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mixture  of  magnetic 
iron  and  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina ;  —  found 
at  Chamoisin,  in  the  Valais-  Dana. 

CHAM'O-MILE  (kam'o-nill),  n.  [Gr.  x"l'"'l'V^ov, 
earth-apple  ;  x'^l'"'>  on  the  ground,  and  /ifii-ov, 
apple ;  L.  chamaimelon.']  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants  of  several  species.  —  See  Camomile. 

Loudon. 

CHAmp,  v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  champayer.  Cotgrare.'] 
[i.  champed  ;  pp.  champing  ;  champed.]  To 
bite  or  crush  with  a  frequent  action  of  the 
teeth. 

Like  a  proud  steed  reigned  went  haughty  on, 
Champing  his  iron  curb.  Milton. 

To  champ  up,  to  break  to  pieces  by  the  action  of  the 
teeth.     "  I  champed  up  the  remaining  part."  Spectator. 

CHAmP,  t?.  n.  To  bite  frequently.  "They  began 
irefully  to  champ  upon  the  bit."  Hooker. 

CHAmp,  n.  (Arch.)  A  small 
sloping  surface  :  —  also  the 
flat  surface  of  a  wall. 

Britton. 

9HAM-PAgNE'  (sli5m-pan')  [sh&m-pan',  S.  W.  J. 
E.  F.  Ja.;  shSm'pan,  K.'],  n.  [Fr.,  from  the 
province  of  Champagne,  in  France,  where  the 
wine  is  made.]     A  light,  sparkling  wine. 

^IIAM-PAIGN'  (sham-pan')  [chSm'pan,  W.  F.; 
sh5m-pan',  P.  E.  Sm.  Wb. ;  chSm-pan',  S. ; 
shSm'pan, /.  Ja.],  n.  [L.  catnpus,  a  field;  It. 
campaqna ;  Sp.  campina  ;  Fr.  campaqnc.  —  See 
Camp.]  A  flat,  open  country.  "  The  cham- 
paign over  against  Gilgal."  Deut.  xi.  30. 

^HAM-PAIGN'  (shSm-pan'),  a.    Open,  or  flat. 

The  champaign  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness.  Milton. 

(^hAm'PAiN,  n.  (Her.)  A  mark  of  dishonor  in 
the  escutcheon  of  him  who  has  killed  a  prisoner 
of  war  after  he  has  asked  for  quarter  ;  —  called 
also  point-champain.  Ogilvie. 

CIiAm'PAK,  n.  [Champaca,  an  island  between 
Camboge  and  Cochin-China,  of  which  the  plant 
is  a  native.  Craig.']  (Bot.)  A  strong-scented 
aromatic  plant  of  India.  Sir  Wm.  Jones. 

CHAm'pAN,  n.  A  Chinese  sailing  punt  or  flat- 
bottomed  vessel ;  —  written  also  satnpan,  and 
sanpan.  Crabb. 

CHAmP'^R,  n.    A  biter,  or  nibbler.       Spectator. 

9HAm'P5;R-TOB,  n.  [Low  L.  champertor ;  Fr. 
champarteur ;  champ,  a  held,  and  part,  a  por- 
tion.] (Law.)  One  who  moves  suits,  and  pur. 
sues  them  at  his  own  cost,  in  order  to  have 
part  of  the  gains.  Cotoell. 

9F|AM'P5R-TY  (sham'per-te)  [«h5m'p?r-te,  K.  R. ; 
chSm'per-te,  "Jrt. ;  shjm-pSr'te,  .Sm.],  w.  [Old  Fr. 
champert.]  (Law.)  A  maintenance  of  any  man 
in  his  suit,  upon  condition  of  having  part  of  the 
thing  if  recovered.  BurrilL 
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CHAMP'FREIN,  n.  Same  as  Chamfrain,  and 
CnAUFiioN.  FairhoU. 

rilAM-PlON'QN  («h»in-pTii'yun),  n.  [Fr.]  {Dot.) 
A  species  of  mushroom  used  in  various  forms, 
for  food ;  common  mushroom  ;  Paalliota  cani- 
peatris.  Loudon. 

CIIAM'PI-ON,  n.  [Goth,  kamp,  a  battle;  A.  S, 
campian,  to  fight.— It, campione ;  Fr.  champion.] 

1.  One  who  undertakes  the  cause  of  another 

in  single  combat. 

In  many  armieii,  the  matter  ahould  be  tried  by  duel  be- 
tween two  vli<iiii,tiuH*.  Bacun. 

2.  One  who  engages  boldly  in  any  cause  ;  an 
earnest  defender  ;  a  hero. 

A<  zealous  champion*  for  truth.  liocke. 

3.  One  who  fights  all  who  ofler  against  him.  CI. 

4.  {Late.)  A  judicial  combatant  either  in  his 
own  case  or  another's.  liurrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Combatant. 
t  CHA  M'P|-QN,  V.  a.    To  challenge,  as  to  combat. 

Rather  than  ■«,  cnme,  fate,  into  the  list, 

And  chniit))ioa  me  to  the  utterance,  [i.  e.  extremity.]    5/iaX°. 

CirAM'Pl-QN-ESS,  re.  A  female  warrior.  Dnjdcn. 

CIIAM'PI-QN-SHIp,  n.  The  rank  or  quality  of  a 
champion.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

9HAM-P66',  r.  a.    See  Shampoo. 

CHAncE  (12),  n.  [L.  cado,  cadens,  to  fall,  to  hap- 
pen ;  Fr.  chance ;  echeoir,  to  happen. — Ger. 
schanze."]  * 

1.  Absence  of  an  assignable  cause ;  absence 
of  design  ;  accident ;  fortuity ;  fortune. 

Time  and  rhnnre.  happcnetli  to  them  all.  F,rr1.\x.\\.— 
The  nieuiiinx  i»,  that  the  Buceeas  of  these  outwurd  things  is 
not  always  rurried  liy  desert,  hut  by  chance  in  regard  to  us, 
though  by  Proviiience  in  regard  of  God.  Hakewill. 

There  must  be  chance  in  the  midst  of  design;  by  which 
we  nieim,  that  events  which  are  not  designed  necessarily  arise 
from  the  jmrsuit  of  events  wliich  are  designed.  I'cUey, 

The  opposites  of  apparent  chance  arc  constancy  and  sen- 
sible inter|M)sition.  Palcy. 
A  lucky  chance  that  oft  decides  the  (ate 
Of  mighty  monarchs.                                      Thonimn. 

2.  Risk ;  hazard  ;  as,  "  To  take  the  chance 
of  good  or  ill." 

3.  Unlucky  accident ;  casualty  ;  misfortune. 

Common  chaneen  common  men  could  i)ear.  Shak. 

The  tkeorij  or  lior.triur.  of  chanr.e-i,  (Math.)  is  a  branch 
of  analysis  which  treats  of  the  probability  of  future 
events. 

Syn.  —  .^<-c»<Zcnt  is  applied  to  things  pa.st ;  chance, 
commonly  to  tiling;*  fiituro.  Killed  or  wounded  by 
accident ;  met  by  accident  or  chance  ;  chance  of  escape  ; 
chance  or  probability  of  8iicce8.s  ;  hazard  of  loss  ;  fa- 
vored by  fortune  ;  chance  of  gain  or  loss.  Take  your 
chance;  run  your  risk;  try  your  lack.  —  See  ACCI- 
DENT, Luck. 

ChAnce,  o.  Happening  by  chance;  fortuitous. 
"  Chance  companions."  Dryden. 

CHAnce,  ad.    By  chance  ;  perchance. 

If  chance  by  lonely  contemplation  led.  Oray. 

CHAnce,  v.  n.  [i.  CHANCED ;  pp.  chancing, 
CHANCKD.]  To  occur  accidentally  or  unexpect- 
edly ;  to  happen. 

Caxca,  tell  us  what  hath  chanced  to^ay.  Shai. 

fCHANCE'A-BLE,  a.    Accidental.  Sidney. 

tc^A^CE'A-BLY,  arf.    By  chance.  Sidney. 

CH  Ance'-c6m-(;r,  n.  One  who  comes  unexpect- 
edly. Addison. 

tCllANCE'FOL,  a.     Hazardous.  Spenser. 

CHAn'CPL,  n.  [Gr.  <tyK?.i(,  a  lattice  ;  L.  chanceUi, 
a  railing;  Ger.  kanzel;  It.  canccllo,  a  balustrade ; 
Sp.  cancel,  a  screen  ;  Fr.  chancel,  or  chanceatt.] 
The  eastern  part  of  a  church,  in  which  the 
altar  or  communion  table  is  placed ;  —  general- 
ly divided  from  the  rest  by  a  screen  or  railing. 

CHAn'C5L-LOR,  n.  [L.  crtncellariiM ;  It.  can- 
ceUtere  ;  Sp.  canciller  ;  Fr.  chamelicr.  —Some 
donve  this  word  from  L.  cnncelli,  in  the  sense 
of  lattices,  or  the  gratings  behind  which  notaries 
or  scribes  sat :  others  think  the  allusion  is  to 
cancelh,  m  ths  sense  of  the  marks  by  which 
erasures  were  made  in  writings,  or  bv  which 
any  thing  was  cancelled.]  {Law.)  A  high  judi- 
cial officer,  presiding  over  a  court  of  chancen' 
or  other  court. 

In  Snr?""iriM!,  *•""  *'"^-  •ifmlfl"'  «»><•  registers  or  aetuarics 
1.1m  .hi",  ^^i  «hl"  name  is  greatly  advanced,  nnd  is  given  to 
ciSLri/Wl.  .*!.*  '^'''•■fJ''<'K<-  i"  causes  of  property:  «hr  the 
naiKtUor  hath  power  to  moderate  and  temper  the  written 


law,  and  lul^ccteth  hlmiclr  only  to  the  Uw  of  naturv  and 

Ounaclence.  VowrU, 

tf^-  The  lord  high  chancrUo~  of  England  prcMJdeH  in 
the  ciiurtM  of  e<piity  or  rlianrery,  and  im  Ilit!  kee|ier  of 
the  great  »o«l. —  I'he  chancrttur  of  the  rrehrqurr  pro- 
sIdoH  in  the  court  of  exclic(|uer,  and  lakuK  care  of  Hie 
intureHt  of  the  crown  ;  and  he  ix  (he  liigliuMt  olficer  of 
finance  in  the  Rrilinli  gov(;rniiii-nt. —  The  chancellor 
of  JiTeie  York  presides  in  the  court  of  rhanrcry.  —  Jl 
chancellor  of  a  binhoprir.  or  a  diocese  \»  one  ap|Miintcd 
to  hold  the  bishop's  c(iur(!<,  anil  aaiiiMt  liiin  in  niatlers 
of  ecclesiastical  law.  Burrill.  —  A  chancellor  of  a  uni- 
vemity  is  an  olHcer  who  is  at  the  he.id  of  tlic  cor|Hirale 
bodies  by  whom  ho  in  elected,  and  who  cxerciKes  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  in  all  civil  actions  where  a  ineiu- 
bcr  of  the  uiuversity  or  a  privileged  person  is  one  of 
the  parties, except  incases  relating  to  freehold. firun</c. 

CHAN'CpL-LOR-snlp,  re.  The  office  of  chancel- 
lor. "  His  chancellorship  of  England."  Camden. 

CHAN'CEL-TA'ULE,  71.  The  communiou-table 
in  a  church.  Milton. 

CH  AncE-MBd'LEY,  n.  [chance  and  medley.  —  Fr. 
chance,  accident,  and  mrU'e,  an  aUray.  —  Sec 
Chaid-.medlky.]  {Law.)  The  killing  of  a  per- 
son by  chance,  when  the  killer  was  doing  a 
lawful  act,  or  a  homicide  conimitted  without 
malice  and  while  acting  in  self-defence,  as  in 
the  sudden  encounter  of  a  riot ; —  distinguished 
from  chattd-medlcy.  liurriU. 

CH AN'CgR-y,  n.  [Low  L.  canceUaria ;  It.  canccl- 
leria ;  Sp.  r'hancillena  ;  Fr.  cliancelkrie.]  {Imw.) 

1.  A  high  court  of  etjuity  ;  a  court  in  which 
equity  is  either  exclusively  or  chiofly  adminis- 
tered ;  —  usually  termed  court  of  chancery  or 
court  of  equity.  Hnrrill, 

2.  Equity  or  proceedings  in  equity.    Burrill. 
tfUr'  There  are  five  superior  courts  of  chancery  in 

England,  viz.  :  the  hiifh  court  of  chanccnj  (the  highest 
court  in  the  kingdom  next  to  the  parliament),  pre- 
sided over  by  the  lord  high  chancellor,  to  whom  an 
apiieal  lies  from  the  others  ;  the  court  of  the  master  of 
the  roUj«,  whois  assistant  to  the  lord  chancellor,  when 
present,  and  his  deputy  when  absent  ;  the  court  of  the 
vice-chancellor,  and  two  courts  of  the  two  additional 
vice-chancellors  recently  apiwinted. 

In  the  United  States,  equity  [Kjwers  are  exercised 
by  distinct  and  indeiieiideiit  tribunals  in  some  of  the 
states  (.IS  in  Delaware,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mlssis.<!ippi)  ;  but  in  most  of  them,  the 
jurisdiction  of  law  and  equity  is  vested  in  the  same 
tribunal,  though  exercised  by  a  diflerent  course  of 
procedure.     Burrill. 

^HAn'CRE  (shSngk'er,  82),  n.  [Fr.  chancre ;  Ger. 
schanker.  —  See  Caxkku.]  {Med.)  An  ulcer, 
usually  arising  from  venereal  virus.    ^Viseman. 

^HAN'CROUS  (shangk'nis,  82).  a.  Like  a  chancre; 
ulcerous.     "  A  chancrous  callus."        Wiseman. 

9HAN-DP-LIER'  (shSn-de-ler'),  n.  [L.  candcla,  a 
candle  ;  candelabrum  ;  It.  candehere ;  Sp.  can- 
delero;  Fr.  chandelier.'] 

1.  A  branched  frame  or  support  for  candles 
or  lamps.  Stukeley. 

2.  {Fort.)  A  kind  of  movable  parapet  upon 
which  fascines  are  laid.  Buchanan. 

CHAnd'L^R  (12),  n.  [Fr.  chandelier,  one  who 
makes  and  sells  candles.] 

1.  +  One  who  nmkes  or  sells  candles. 

I'he  sack  that  thou  hast  drunken  would  have  bought  me 
lights  ...  at  the  dearest  chanilkr'n  in  Euroi>e.  .S'Anil-. 

2.  A  dealer  ;  as,  "  A  tnWow -chandk-r  "  ;  "A 
s\\\\t-chand!er"  ;  "A  corn-chandUfr." — The 
word  is  not  now  used  without  a  prefix,  which 
determines  its  particular  meaning. 

tCHA.\n'I,eR-LY,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  chandler. 
"  C/iamlkrly  shop-book."  Milton. 

CIIAnD'L5R-V,  w.  The  articles  sold  by  a  chand- 
ler. "  The  "sergeant  of  the  chandU-ry  was  ready 
at  the  chamber  door  to  deliver  the  tapers." 

Strype. 

CH.AN-n6d',  n.  An  extract  of  opium  prcp.ared  by 
the  Chinese  for  smoking.  Dunglisnn. 

tCFlAN'DRY,  n.  A  place  where  the  candles  are 
kept.   "  Torches  from  the  chandry."  B.  Jonson. 

^hAN'FRJN  (shSn'frjn),  n.  [Fr.  chanfrein.]  The 
forehead  or  fore  part  of  a  horse's  "head.  —  Sec 
Chaufron.  Farrier's  Diet. 

CH.\N9E,  r.  a.     [L.  cambio,  to  exchange  ;  It.  can- 
giare;  Yt.  changer.]  [i.  changed  ;  pp.  chaxo- 
INO,  changed.] 
1.  To  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another. 


lie  that  cannot  look  Into  hit  own  ntate  had  need  choe* 
well  whom  hr  eropioyeth,  aiMt  elutmge  Owm  ofUn.        liactm. 

2.  To  give  and  take  reciprocally  ;  to  ex- 
change ;  to  barter. 

Thoae  thousands  with  whom  thou  wouldat  not  ekamae  tky 
fortune  and  condition.  Up.  Titflor. 

3.  To  make  different ;  to  alter ;  to  vary. 

Can  the  KthiupUn  eha-oe  bia  akin,  or  Dm  Iraavd  hla 
•pola?  Jtr.xm.». 

4.  To  give  money  of  one  kind  for  monejr  of 
another  kind,  or  money  of  a  siiialU-r  denomina- 
tion for  money  of  a  greater  dcnontinalion,  the 
value  being  equal. 

A  ahopkecper  might  be  able  to  ehmtot  a  itninM.        StcifL 

IH-"'V\n^  word,  with  otiicra  of  the  aame  thrm, 
such  ail  range,  ulrange,  monffe,  SlC,  arc,  in  the  Weat 
of  England,  pronounced  with  the  Kli.irt  M>iind  u(  a  i« 
ran,  man,  Ilc.  The  Hame  may  Im>  oliHt-rved  of  the  a  in 
ti.e  first  Hyllable  of  angel,  ancient,  tec,  wliirli  in  llial 
part  of  the  kingdom  aoundii  like  the  article  an  ;  and 
this,  though  difiagrei-able  to  a  l^uidon  ear,  and  coa- 
trary  to  the  lK<Kt  linage,  which  foriiiK  the  only  rule,  i* 
more  analogical  than  pronouncing  them  an  if  wriltea 
chuingr,  ntrainge,  ninrirnl,  aingrl,  Ilc.  ;  tor  WC  find 
every  other  vowel  in  this  situation  rhort,  as  rertnge, 
hinge,  gpuuse.  &.C."  Walker.  —  The  sanio  pronufiria- 
tion  of  thcHC  worda  is  not  unnmimon  in  Mime  part* 
of  the  United  Stale* ;  hut  it  diM-s  not  appear  to  be 
supported  by  an)  of  the  English  orthoepista. 

Syn.  —  We  change  one  thing  for  anollier ;  we  olltr 
that  which  dora  not  suit  us,  and  rary  the  fashion  ac- 
cording to  rirrumstancev.  A  man  change*  his  cinihea 
when  lie  puts  on  others  ;  a  tailor  alter*  clothes  that 
do  not  tit,  and  rarie*  the  fashion  of  making  them. 

A  sovereign  or  pre.<ident  change*  Iiin  iiiiniitlers;  ■ 
government  exchange*  primincrs  of  war  ;  tlieiMinisli- 
nieiit  of  death  is  cowmnted  to  imprisonment  for  life; 
one  man  is  *ub*tituted  for  another  in  office  ;  articln. 
of  inerrhnndise  are  eirJianged  or  bartrrtd;  rompli- 
liients  and  civilities  are  interchanged.  —  See  ALTER. 

CHANGE,  r.  n.    1.  To  undergo  change ;  to  alter. 

I  am  the  Ix>rd ;  I  change  not.  Jtal.  iii.  IL 

2.  To  begin  a  new  revolution;  —  applied  to 
the  moon. 

I  am  weary  of  thia  moon ;  would  he  would  change.   Skat. 

CHANGE,  n.  1.  An  alteration  in  the  state  of  any 
thing ;  variation  ;  mutation. 

Since  I  saw  you  laat 
There  ia  a  change  upon  you.  Skat. 

2.  A  succession  of  one  thing  in  place  of  an- 
other ;  vicissitude ;  variety. 

Nothing  can  cure  this  part  of  ill  breeding  but  ekangr  and 
variety  of  company.  Lachi. 

3.  That  which  produces  variety,  by  altera- 
tion in  the  tenns  of  a  series,  or  by  substitution 
of  one  thing  for  another  of  the  same  kind. 

Four  bells  admit  twenty-lbur  ckoMge*  in  ringing.    Holilrr. 

I  will  put  ibrth  a  ridille  unto  you :  if  ye  can  . . .  flnd  It  out, 

I  will  give  you  . . .  thirty  cAaM>/rj  of  garmcnta.  Jmlg.  xiv.  IX, 

4.  Money  of  a  small  denomination  that  may 
be  exchanged  for  an  equivalent  value  of  a  larger 
denomination ;  small  money. 

Thence  the  present  want  of  change  arise*.  Stct/t, 

5.  {Com.)  A  place  where  merchants  meet 
for  business  ;  —  contracted  from  Exchange. 

Syn.  —  Change  of  circumstances  or  condition,  of 
piir|Hise  or  opinion  ;  change  nr  rerolntion  in  a  govern- 
ment ;  rarialion  of  tem|)eratUfe  <ir  of  the  coiiiiiasH  ; 
alteration  of  a  garment  ;  ricis-iitude  of  human  atfaira ; 
commutation  of  punishmeiil  ;  canrtg  of  colors  or  «( 
amusements. 

CHAN9E-A-nlL'(-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
changeable  ;  changeableness.  Ed.  Ency. 

CHAN^E'A-BLE,  a.  1.  Subject  to  change;  in- 
constant; fickle;  mutable  ;  >-ariable  ;  unstable; 
uncertain  ;  wavering. 

There  is  no  measure  to  l>e  taken  of  a  ckanptatir  humor. 

L'K*lramge, 

2.  Exhibiting  different  colors  under  different 
lights. 

Now  the  tailor  make  thy  donl>let  of  ckangeahU  tafbta.  Skal. 
Syn. — Ckangeahle  and  variable  arc  applied  to  per- 
sons or  to  things  ;  mutable,  to  things  ;  xm(on*taml,jUkUf 
and  rapririoH*,  to  prrMins.  Ckangeabte,  rariable.  im- 
constant,  .fickle,  unstable,  unsteai/i/,  and  rapnnam*,  MM 
applieil  to  perstms,  are  ajl  taken  in  a  luid  sense  ;  rer- 
sttlile,  Ciuiimoiily  in  a  g(M>d  sense.  .Men  and  thingn 
are  changeable;  human  affairs,  mutable;  climate  and 
tem|K-rature,  rariable.  A  man  o(  rersalile  lalenia,  IhiI 
inconstant  in  his  atTections,  Jickle  or  capriciant  in  hi* 
disfMtsition  and  conduct,  irarertNf  in  his  resolutions. 

CHAN<^E'.A-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
changeable.  Addison. 

CHANGE' A-BLY,  ad.    Inconstontly ;  variably.    . 


mJeN,  8iR;    m6vE,  NcJR,  86n  ;   bOlL,  BOr,  rOlE.  — <?,  9,  9,  g,  soft;  E,  G,  5,  g,  hard;  §  a»  s;  ^  <m  (z.  — THIS,  this. 


CHANGED 

CHANGED  (chanjd),  p.  a.  Altered ;  made  different. 

CHAN^E'FUL,  a.     Full  of  change. 

Britain,  changi^ul  as  a  child  at  play.  Pope. 

CHAN^rE'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  changeful  manner. 

CHAn^E'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
changeful.  Boswell. 

CHANGE 'LgSS,  a.    Free  from  change.     Sidney. 

CHAN^E'LJNG,  n.  [Eng.  change,  and  A.  S. 
ling,  denoting  state  or  condition.  "  The  word 
arises,"  says  Johnson,  "  from  an  odd,  supersti- 
tious opinion,  that  the  fairies  steal  away  chil- 
dren, and  put  others  that  are  ugly  and  stupid  in 
their  places."] 

1.  A  child  left  or  taken  in  place  of  another. 

Such  men  do  chimgelings  call,  so  changed  by  fairies'  theft. 

Spenser. 
A  lOTcly  boy  stolen  from  an  Indian  king; 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling.  Sfiak. 

2.  An  idiot ;  a  natural ;  a  simpleton. 

Would  any  one  be  a  changeling  because  he  is  less  deter- 
mined by  wise  considerations  than  a  wise  man  ?  Locke. 

3.  One  apt  to  change.  "  Constant  folks  be 
better  than  those  changelings."  Draut. 

CHAN^E'LJNG,  a.  That  is  changed.  "K  change- 
ling child."  Shak. 

CHAn^'^R,  n.    1.  One  who  changes. 

Changer  of  all  things,  yet  immutable.         O.  Fletcher. 

2.  A  broker  in  money  ;  a  money-changer. 

Jesus  . . .  found  in  the  temple  . . .  the  changers  of  money 
sitting.  John  n.  13, 11. 

CHAN(?E'-WHEEL§,  n.pl.  {Mech.)  Wheels  of 
various  but  definite  sizes,  by  which  the  angular 
velocity  of  an  axis  may  be  changed  in  any  re- 
quired relation.  Ogilvie. 

CHAN^'JNG,  p.  a.  Altering;  making  different; 
becoming  different. 

CHAnk,  or  CHANK'-SHElL  (82),  n.  The  com- 
mon conch-shell.  It  is  fished  up  by  divers  in 
the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Ceylon.  Buchanan. 

/KHAn'NA,  n.  \_Gt .  j^nvvri ;  L.  cTianne;  It.  cham- 
Mrt.]  (Ich.)  A  fish  taken  in  European  seas,  re- 
sembling the  sea-perch  ;  the  Scranus  cabrilla  of 
Cuvier  and  Valencienne.  Yarrell. 

CHAn'N^L,  n.  [L.  canalis ;  canna,  a  reed ;  It. 
canale;  Sp.  canal;  Fr.  chenal  xa.di  canal.— Ger. 
kanal^ 

1.  The  hollow  bed  of  running  water ;  as, 
"  The  channel  of  a  river." 

2.  A  long  cavity,  as  the  furrow  on  a  pillar. 

3.  A  strait  or  narrow  sea ;  as,  "  The  British 
Channel "  ;  "  St.  George's  Channel." 

4.  (Naut.)  pi.  Pieces  of  plank  projecting 
edgewise  from  a  vessel's  sides,  and  serving  to 
spread  the  shrouds  ;  —  called  also  chain-wales, 
gtiard-boards,  and  channel-boards.  Dana. 

CHAN'N^L,  v.  a.  [i.  CHANNELLED  ;  pp.  CHANNEL- 
LING, CHANNELLED.]     To  cut  in  channels. 

No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields.       Shak. 

CHAN'N?L-LEAVED  (-levd),  a.  {Bot. 
Having  leaves  folded  together  so  as 
to  resemble  a  channel.'  Loudon 

CHAn'N^LLED  (chan'neld),  p.  a.  Hav- 
ing channels  or  grooves  ;  hollowed. 

^HJJJV's6jV(sh5n's5n),  ».     [Fr.]    A  song.  SAaA;. 

CHAnT  (12),  V.  a.  [L.  canto;  It.  cantare;  Sp. 
cantar;  Fr.  chanter.']  [t.  chanted  ;  pp.  chant- 
ing, CHANTED.] 

1.  To  sing;  to  warble.  "The  birds  chant 
melody  on  every  bush."  Shak 

2.  To  celebrate  by  song ;  to  carol. 

The  poets  chant  it  in  the  theatres.  J3p.  Bramhall. 

3.  To  sing  as  in  the  church,  or  cathedral, 
service ;  as,  "  To  chant  the  psalms." 

CHAnt,  v.  n.  1.  To  modulate  the  voice  musi- 
cally ;  to  sing. 

And  winged  his  flight  to  chant  aloft  in  air.       Drpden. 

2.  To  recite  musically,  as  in  the  church  ser- 
vice.    "The  choir  doth  chant."  Warner. 

CHAnT,  n.    1.  A  song ;  a  carol ;  a  melody. 

A  pleasant  grove 
With  chant  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  loud.       Milton. 

2.  A  species  of  harmonized  recitative  adapted 
to  the  psalms  and  litanies  in  the  performance  of 


fields.       Shak. 
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the  church  service.    "  The  .  .  .  chant  used  in  I 
the  verses  and  responses."  Mason.  | 

CIIAnT'ANT,  n.  {Mus.)  Music;  —  particularly 
instrurnental  music  which  is  of  an  easy,  smooth, 
and  graceful  character.  Warner. 

CHANT'^R,  n.  1.  One  that  chants  ;  a  singer  ;  a 
songster. 

You  curious  chanter!  of  the  wood.  Wotton. 

2.  A  chief  singer  of  a  chantry.  Warton. 

3.  The  pipe  which  sounds  the  tenor  or  treble 
in  a  bagpipe.  Ogilvie. 

CHAn'T{-CLEER,  n.  [Fr.  chanter,  to  sing,  and 
clair,  clear.]     A  crowing  cock ;  a  loud  crower. 

Within  this  homestead  lived,  without  a  peer 

For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  chanticleer.  Dryden. 

CHAnT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  repeating  words,  as 
in  the  church  service,  with  a  chanting  modula- 
tion. 

CHANT'lATE,  n.  {Arch.)  A  wooden  ledge  near 
the  edge  of  the  rafters,  to  support  tiles  that 
serve  as  eaves  to  a  wall.  Weale. 

CHANT'OR,  n.  One  who  chants ;  chanter.  Wood. 

CHAnT'R^SS,  n.    A  woman  who  chants.  Milton. 

ChAn'TRY,  n.  [Fr.  chantrerie.']  An  endowed 
chapel  in  which  priests  pray,  and  sing  mass, 
for  the  souls  of  the  donors.  Shak. 

£!HA-6l'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  x^°^i  chaos,  and  Uyog,  a 
discourse.]  A  discourse  upon  chaos,  [li.]  Crabb. 

jCHA'O-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  X'^f)  the  atmosphere, 
and  fiavreia,  prophecy.]  Divination  by  appear- 
ances in  the  air.  lioget. 

CHA'GS  (ka'5s),  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  ;:^(5of.] 

1.  The  mass  of  matter  supposed  to  be  in  con- 
fusion before  it  was  arranged  by  the  Creator. 
"  Chaos  and  eternal  night."  Milton. 

2.  Any  confused  mixture  of  parts  or  elements. 

One  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit  Pope. 

3.  Confusion  ;  disorder. 

The  anarchy  of  thought  and  chaos  of  the  mind.  Dryden. 

£!HA'0S— LIKE,  a.     Resembling  chaos.        Pope. 

jCHA-OT'JC,  a.  Like  chaos  ;  confused.  "  When 
the  globe  was  in  a  chaotic  state."  Derham. 

II  CHAp  (ch5p  or  chop)  [chSp,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
C. ;  chap,  Sm.  Wb.  Kenrick  ;  chap  or  chSp,  iiT.], 
V.  a.  [A.  S.  geypped,  opened :  y'ppan,  to  lay 
open  ;  Dut.  happen,  to  cut.]  \i.  chapped  ;  pp. 
CHAPPING,  chapped.]  To  break  into  small 
clefts  or  gapings,  by  heat,  dryness,  or  cold. 

Neither  summer's  blaze  can  scorch,  nor  winter's  blast  cAap 
her  fair  face.  Lillij. 

II  CHAp,  V.  n.  To  become  sore  by  small  openings 
or  clefts  ;  as,  "  The  hands  chap." 

II  CHAp  (chSlp  or  chop),  n.  A  cleft ;  an  aperture. 
"  Chaps  .  .  .  made  in  it  are  filled  up."    Burnet. 

chap  (chSp),  n.  [A.  S.  ceaplas,  cheeks.]  The 
upper  or  the  under  part  of  a  beast's  mouth.  G>'eM;. 
4®»  "  The  etymology  of  this  word,"  says  Walker, 
"  will  not  suffer  us  to  write  it  chop,  and  universal 
usage  will  not  permit  us  to  pronounce  it  chap  ;  so  tliat 
it  must  1)6  classed  among  those  words  the  pronuncia- 
tion and  orthography  of  which  must  ever  be  at  vari- 
ance." But  Smart  says,  "  In  chap,  chaps  (the  jaw  or 
jaws),  the  broad  sound  [chop]  is  a  confirmed  irregu- 
larity. In  the  verb  to  chap,  to  break  into  cliffs,  and 
the  substantive,  a  chap,  derived  from  it,  the  irregu- 
larity has  for  some  time  been  less  prevalent ;  and  a 
speaker  may  pronounce  them  regularly  without  seem- 
ing pedantic." 

The  verbs  to  chap,  to  break  into  cliffs  or  openings, 
and  to  chop,  to  cut,  though  derived  from  the  same 
word,  are  now  by  many,  if  not  by  most  speakers,  pro- 
nounced differently,  and  commonly  spelt  differently. 

t  CHAP,  V 
bargain. 

CHAp,  n.  1.  A  cheapener ;  a  bargainer ;  a  dealer ; 
chapman  ;  —  an  abbreviation  of  chapman. 

4Eg~  "  The  word  in  this  sense  is  still  in  use,"  says 
Todd,  "  among  the  common  people.  If  the  phrase  lie 
'  a  good  chap,'  it  implies  a  dealer  to  whom  credit  may 
be  given  ;  if  simply  '  a  chap,'  it  usually  designates  a 
person  of  whom  a  contemptuous  opinion  is  enter- 
tained." 

2.  A  boy  ;  an  inferior  person  ;  —  used  famil- 
iarly and  laxly,  like  the  ■woidfelloio. 

ChJp-AR-rJl',  n.  [Sp.]  1.  A  plantation  of 
evergreen  oaks 


[A.  S.  ceapian.']    To  cheapen  ;  to 
Todd. 


CHArLET 

2.  A  thicket  of  bramble  bushes  with  thorny 
shrubs  in  clumps.  Velasquez. 

CHAp'BOOK  (-b&k),  n.  [See  Chapman,  and 
Cheap.]  A  book  or  a  pamphlet  carried  about 
for  sale.  Ogilvie. 

OH  Ape,  n.    [Fr.  chape.] 

1.  A  thin  plate  of  metal  at  the  point  of  a 
scabbard.  Phillips. 

2.  The  catch  of  a  buckle.  Shak. 

CUAPEAU  (shap'o),  n. ;  pi.  Fr.  cuafeaox;  Eng. 
chafeau?  (shSp'oz).     [Fr.]     1.  A  hat. 

2.  {Her.)  A  cap  or  coronet.  Todd. 

Chapcau  bras,  [contracted  from  chapeau  de  bras,  hat 
for  the  <irm]  a  military  hat  that  may  be  flattened  and 
put  under  the  arm.  Ogilvie. 

CHAP'^L,  n.  [L.  capsella,  a  box  in  which  relics 
of  martyrs  were  kept,  Sjjelman ;  It.  cajypclla ; 
Sp.  capilla  ;  Fr.  chapelle.] 

1.  A  place  of  worship  attached  to  a  church,  or 
subordinate  to  it. 

In  Catholic  churches  and  Protestant  cathedrals,  chapelt 
are  usually  annexed  in  the  recesses  on  the  sides  of  the  aisles. 

llrande. 

2.  A  place  of  worship  connected  with  a  pri- 
vate establishment,  as  a  nobleman's  house,  or 
with  a  college. 

3.  A  place  of  worship,  as  of  the  English  Dis- 
senters, not  styled  a  church  ;  a  meeting-house. 

4.  (Printing.)  A  junction  of  workmen  in  a 
printing  office  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  reg- 
ularity in  the  business,  arranging  prices,  &c. 

Every  printing-house  is,  by  the  custom  of  time  out  of 
mind,  called  a  chapel.  Moxon,  KSB. 

Chapel  of  ease,  a  chapel  subsidiary  to  a  parish 
church  for  additional  accommodation.  Brandt. 

Syn.  —  See  Church. 

fCHAP'gL,  V.  a.  To  deposit  in  a  chapel ;  to  en- 
shrine, as  the  remains  of  the  dead.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

CHApe'L^SS,  a.    Wanting  a  chape.  Shak. 

CHAp'5L-LA-NY,  n.  A  chapel  and  jurisdiction 
within  the  precincts  of  a  church,  and  subordi- 
nate to  it.  Ayliffe. 

CHAP'?L-LING,  n.  {Naut^  The  act  of  wearing  a 
ship  round,  when  taken  aback,  without  bracing 
the  head  yards.  Dana. 

CHAP'5L-RY,  m.  The  bounds  or  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  chapel.  Johnson. 

II  qilAP  'ER-OJV,  [ah5p'er-on,  Ja. ;  shSp-er-on',  W. ; 
shap'e-ron,  P. ;  sli5p'er-ong,  K.  Sm.],  n.  [Fr.] 
A  kind  of  hood  or  cap,  such  as  is  worn  by 
knights  of  the  Garter.  Camden. 

II  CHAP'f,R-6N,  V.  a.  [Fr.  chaperon,  a  compan- 
ion.]    To  attend  on  a  lady  in  public.  Cotgrave. 

CHAP'fAlLEN  (chBp'fain),  a.  Having  the  lower 
chap  depressed  : — dispirited;  dejected.  "Till 
they  be  chapfallen."  B.  Jonson. 

CHAp'J-T^R,  n.  1.  [L.  caput,  head ;  Fr.  chapi- 
teau.]  {Arch.)  An  old  word  for  the  capital  of 
a  column.  Exod.  xxxvi.  38. 

2.  [Low  L.  cdpitulum ;  Law  Fr.  chapitre.] 
{Late.)  A  summary  in  writing  of  such  matters 
as  were  to  be  inquired  of  before  justices,  deliv- 
ered to  them  from  the  king,  and  by  them  deliv- 
ered to  the  grand  inquests  in  writing.    Burrill. 

CHAP'LAIN  (chSp'ljn),  n.  [L.  capellanus;  It. 
capellano ;  Sp.  capellan ;  Fr.  chapelain.]  A 
clergyman  or  person  who  performs  divine  ser- 
vice in  a  chapel,  or  in  the  army,  navy,  a  public 
body,  or  a  family. 

Chaplain,  away !  thy  priesthood  saves  thy  life.       Shak. 

CHAP'LAJN-CY  (chSp'ljn-se),  n.     The  office  of  a  i 
chaplain.     "The  chaplaincy  was  refused  to  me, 
and  given  to  Dr.  Lambert.'  Sicift. 

CHAp'LAIN-RY,  n.  Same  as  Chaplaincy.  P.Cyc. 

CHAp'LAIN-SHIp,  n.     1.  Chaplaincy.        Milton. 
2.  The  revenue  of  a  chapel.  Johnson. 

CHAJ^'L^SS  (ch8p'Ies),  a.  Without  flesh  about 
the  mouth.     "  Ifeilow  chapless  bones."     Shak. 

CHAp'L^T,  n.     [L.  capitt,  the  head  ;  Fr.  chapelet.] 

1.  A  garland  or  wreath  for  the  head. 

With  chaplets  green  upon  their  foreheads  placed.  Dryden. 

2.  A  string  of  beads  used  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics for  counting  their  prayers;  a  rosary.  Johnson. 

3.  A  small  chapel.  Hammond. 
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4.  A  pair  of  stirrups  with  stirnip-loathers 
attached.  —  Written  also  ehapelet.         Ogilrie. 

5.  (ylrcA.)  A  kind  of  ornamental  mouldinK» 
or  a  small  ornament  cut  in  beads.  Weak. 

CHAP'AIAN,  n.  [A.  S.  ceapman  ;  Ger.  kaiifman. 
—  Sec  fcnEAPEN.]  One  who  buys  and  sells;  a 
cheapener ;  a  seller ;  a  merchant ;  a  market-man. 

F«lr  Diomcde,  you  do  aa  chaymen  do, 

DUpraik^  Oie  thing  that  yuu  iiitviid  to  huy.  Shak. 

CHAP'PY,  o.  Having  clefts  or  chaps ;  cleft ; 
gaping;  open.  Cotyrave, 

CHAPS   (cli6()s),  n.  pi.  of  chap.    1.  The  mouth. 

•'  Open  your  chaps  again."  Shak. 

2.  (Mech.)  The  two  flat  parts  of  a  vice,  of  a 

pair  of  tongs,  or  of  pliers,  for  holding  any  thing 

fast.  Weak. 

CHApt,  p.  from  chap.  Chapped.  "Sun-burnt 
cheeks  and  . .  .  chapt  skins. '  Dnjden. 

CIlAP'TpR,  n.  [L.  capitulum,  dim.  of  caput,  a 
head ;  It.  capiColo  ;  Sp.  capihilo  ;  Fr.  chapitre.] 

1.  A  division  of  a  book  ;  as,  "  The  chapters 
in  the  Bible." 

2.  A  decretal  epistle.  Ayliffe. 

3.  A  body  consisting  of  the  canons  or  preb- 
ends, and  other  clerp;ymcn  attached  to  a  ca- 
thedral or  collegiate  church,  of  which  the  dean 
is  the  head. 

The  dean  and  chapter  arc  the  council  of  a  binhop  to  assist 
him  witli  their  advice  in  affairs  of  retlgiuu,  and  also  in  the 
temporal  euncenis  of  his  see.  Blackitoiic. 

4.  A  meeting  held  by  members  of  some  so- 
cieties, as  of  the  College  of  Arms,  and  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter.  Ogilcie. 

5.  A  branch  of  a  society  or  fraternity ;  as, 
*'  A  chapter-  of  freemasons. 

Chapter-house,  a.  room  in  a  cathedral  where  the 
dean  and  chapter  assemble. 

t  CHAp'TPR,  v.  a.  [Fr.  c/utpitrer.]  To  censure ; 
to  rebuke  ;  to  correct.  Drydcn. 

CHAp'TR^L,  n.  (Arch.)  An  impost  or  support 
of  an  arch.  Moxon. 

CHAp'WOM-AN  (ch&p'w(Liii-?n),  n.  A  woman  who 
buys  and  sells.  Massinger. 

CHAR,  n.  ["  Some  derive  it  from  A.  S.  cyran,  to 
turn,  because  this  fish  turneth  itself  swiftly  in 
the  water."  Todd.]  A  small  delicate  fish  of 
the  salmon  or  trout  kind.  Gray. 

CHAR,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cyran,  to  turn,  Tooke  ;  Rus. 
jaryu,  or  chary u,  to  roast  or  burn,  Webster.] 

[l.  CHAUREW  ;  pp.  CIIAKUINO,  CHAUUED.] 

1.  To  burn  wood  to  a  black  cinder  ;  to  burn 
partially.  Woodward. 

2.  To  hew,  or  work,  as  stone.  Francis. 

CHAr,  CHArE,  or  CHORE,  n.  [Goth,  kar,  busi- 
ness or  concern  ;  A.  S.  cyrre,  a  turn.]  Work 
done  by  the  day  ;  a  small  job ;  a  light  task. 

As  the  maid  that  millcs. 

And  does  the  meanest  chftr>.  Shak. 

*arTlii8  colloqiiiHl  word  is  spelled  char  in  most 
of  the  Knclisli  Dictionaries,  and  pronounced  chSre ; 
but  ii.  Richardson's  it  is  printed  chare  (also  chare- 
voman).  Holloway,  in  his  "Provincial  Dictionary," 
writes  thnor  and  choor-woman  ;  and' Palmer,  in  Ills 
I'  Dialect  of  Devonshire,"  chare.  In  the  United  States, 
it  is  coiiimoiily  pronounced  ckOre.  —  See  Chore. 

"  In  I/eland,  they  seem  to  have  retained  the  genu- 
ine pronunciation  of  this,  as  well  as  many  o'.lier  old 
Eiieli:<li  words  ;  I  mean  tliat  which  is  agrceiblo  to  the 
urthnerapl.y,  and  rhyminc  with  tar.  \n  England, 
it  18  itencrally  heard  like  cAojV,  to  liC  '^n,  and  its  com- 
JH)und,  chur  iroman,  like  chair-wo:nan.  Skinner,  I 
know,  adinits  that  the  word  n>ny  he  derived  from  the 
Dutch  keeren,  to  sweep  ;  VM  Junius  8|)ells  the  word 
th4irt,  and  tells  us  the  Saxons  have  the  same  word 
spelled  cxjrre,  sig;nifying  business  or  charge  ;  but  he  its 
derivation  what  it  will,  either  the  orthography  or  the 
pronunciation  ought  to  be  altered  ;  for,  as  it  stands  at 
present,  it  is  a  singular  and  disgraceful  anomaly." 
Walker. 

CIiAr,  or  CHAre,  v.  n.  To  work  by  the  day  ;  to 
do  little  jobs.  Johnson. 

CHAR,  or  CHAre,  v.  a.  To  perform  a  business, 
"  That  char  is  chared."  Ray. 

tCHAR'ACT,  or  jCHAR'^CT,  n.    An  inscription. 

Skelton. 

GHAR'AC-T5R  (kSr'»k-t9r),  n.  [Gr.  ^npnitr^p,  dis- 
tinctive mark  ;  j(^ap6<ioia,  to  cut  in  furrows ;  L. 
character  ;  It.  carattere ;  Sp.  caracter ;  Fr.  ca- 
ract^e ;  Ger.  character.] 
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1.  A  distinctive  mark  by  which  any  thing  is 
separated  or  distinguished  from  another. 

And  he  shall  make  all,  imall  and  (treat,  to  hfiTC  a  ehamr- 
Ur  in  their  riglit  liand.  lUv.  xiii.  lU,  WiHttfft'$  Triuu. 

2.  A  sign  used  in  writing  or  in  printing;  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet ;  an  emblem  ;  a  figure. 

It  were  much  to  be  winhed  that  there  were  throuKlioiit  the 
world  but  one  sort  of  charctcte.r  tor  each  letter.  HuUler. 

3.  A  letter  as  formed  by  a  particular  person  ; 
handwriting ;  chirography. 

You  know  the  character  to  be  your  brother's.  Shak. 

4.  The  assemblage  of  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish one  person  from  another ;  particular 
constitution  of  the  mind. 

Actions,  loolcs,  words,  steps,  form  the  alphabet  by  which 
you  muy  spell  character*.  Laittter. 

Health  and  Bickness,  enjoyment  and  suffering,  rirhes  and 
poverty,  knowledge  and  itinorniiee,  iniwer  and  Kiilijeetion, 
niierty  and  Niiidane,  civili/aliun  iind  liarlmrity.  have  all  their 
otUccs  and  duties;  all  serve  tor  tlic  formatiun  of  chararttr. 

I'atey. 

5.  Combination  of  qualities  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  incumbent  of  a  particular  post 
or  office. 

The  chief  honor  of  the  magistrate  consists  in  maintaining 
the  dignity  of  his  character  by  suitable  actions.      Atterbai-y. 

6.  A  person  ;  —  particularly  as  represented 
in  fiction  or  in  history. 

Homer  has  excelled  all  the  heroic  poets  that  ever  wrote  in 
tlie  multitude  and  variety  of  his  churactert,  Ai/<Iuk»i. 

7.  An  account  of  any  thing  as  good  or  bad. 

This  subterraneous  passage  is  much  mended  since  Seneca 
gave  so  bad  a  character  of  it.  AiUlutim. 

8.  A  distinctive  quality  assiprned  to  an  indi- 
vidual by  common  report ;  reputation  ;  repute  ; 
as,  "  What  is  his  character  for  veracity  ? 

9.  Good  reputation  ;  as,  "  A  man  of  worth 
and  character." 

Syn. —  Character  Vies  in  or  pertains  to  the  person, 
and  is  the  mark  of  what  he  is  ;  reputation  depends 
upon  others,  ana  is  wliat  tiiey  think  of  him.  A  man 
may  have  a  fair  repulutwn,  though  Ins  character  is  not 
really  good.  —  An  irreproaclinhle  character;  a  high 
reputation  ;  a  distinguished  personage  ;  a  noted  char- 
acter. —  A  llieroglypliical  character  ;  a  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet.—  See  Name,  CIuality. 

CHAr'AC-T^R,  «.  ffi.  1.  To  inscribe,  engrave,  [n.] 

Show  me  one  scar  charactereil  on  my  skin.  Sliak. 

2.  To  describe  ;  to  characterize.      T.  Fuller. 

t€HAR'AC-T5;R-IS»I,  m.  [Gr.  ;^np«Kri7pi<7^(5(  ;  L. 
characierismus.]  Distinction  of  character.  "  The 
characterism  of  an  honest  man."  Bp.  Hall. 

CHAR-AC-T?R-IS'TJC,  ;„.      [Gr.  v«p«<r,o„r- 

€HAR-AC-TeR-IS'Tl-CAL,  >  t,k6s,  the  character; 
Ger.  characteristisch  ;  Fr.  caracti'ristique.] 
That  distinguishes  the  character  ;  indicating 
character  ;  as,  "  Prudence  is  his  v/iaracteristic 
trait." 

CHAr-AC-TPR-Is'TIC  n.     [Ger.  characteristik.] 

1.  That  which  marks  the  character; 

Thi9  vast  invention  is  the  great  rliaracieristic  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  (llumer)  from  all  others.  Pope. 

2.  {Logarithms.)  That  part  of  a  logarithm 
which  is  a  whole  number,  or  which  precedes  the 
point ;  the  index ;  the  exponent.  Da.  4r  P. 

tCHAR-AC-T^R-IS'TI-CAL,  n.  Characteristic. 
"  It  is  not  the  characteristical  of  a  body  to  have 
dimensions,  but  to  be  impenetrable."         More. 

CHAR-AC-TIPR-Is'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  charac- 
teristic manner. 

iCHAR-AC-T5R-IS'TI-CAL-N£SS,  n.  The  ouality 
of  being  characteristic.  Johnson. 

CHAR-AC-T5R-I-ZA'T£QN,  n.  The  act  of  char- 
acterizing,    [u.]  Dr.  N.  Drake. 

CHAR'AC-TPR-IZE,  v.  a.  [Gr.  ^apoitriypi^u  ;  Fr. 
caraet^riser]    [».  chauactekized  ;  pp.  chau- 

A.CTEUIZINO,  CHAUACTEKIZED.l 

1.  To  designate  or  distinguish  by  a  mark. 

European,  Asiatic,  Chineic,  African,  and  Grecian  flices 
are  characterized.  Artmthmtt. 

2.  +  To  engrave ;  to  imprint. 

Sentiments  characterizeil  and  engraven  in  the  soul,  horn 
with  it,  and  growing  up  with  it.  Jlale. 

3.  To  describe  or  exhibit  by  qualities  ;  to  ex- 
press or  describe  the  character  of. 

It  is  some  commendation  that  we  have  avoided  to  diarac- 
terize  any  person  without  long  experience.  Stctft. 

Syn.  — See  Name. 
CHAR'AC-TpR-LftSS,  a.    Without  a  character. 


And  mighty  states,  cAoi-ocrertess,  are  grated 
To  dusty  uothlng. 


Shak. 


uray. 


),  n.     [L.  carduus,  a  thistle  or  artichoke ; 
ardo  ;  Fr.  chardon^     A  term  used  for  the 
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CHAr'AC-T^R-MA'K^R,  n.  One  who  draws  chaj-. 
acters.  Warburton. 

t*'HAR'AC-TftR-Y,  n.  1.  Mode  of  ezpresaion 
by  signs  or  characters. 

Fairies  use  flowers  for  thair  cAororlery.  BKak, 

2.  Characterization. 

A  third  sort . . .  U-stnwed  fhrlr  Umr  In  drawing  out  ||m 
true  iineainrnU  of  every  Tirtue  and  vtcr  mi  llvrlv,  thai  wha 
saw  the  imilali  might  know  the  bcci  which  art  6hn  *m\K. 
canity  termed  '■hiuactrry.  Bu^lalL 

<;fl.^-nJl)t:'  (HU9.T&i'),n.  [Fr.,  from  the  name 
of  the  inventor.]  A  species  of  riddle  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  a  name  or  a  word  that  is  enig- 
matically described  by  its  several  syllables  uid 
by  their  combination  as  a  whole. 
Syn.  —  See  Riddle. 

€JIAh-j1-J)rI  a-VX,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  x<«f»«^'<<,  a  bird, 
siipposed  to  lie  the  lapwing  or  the  curlew.]  ( Or- 
nith.)  A  family  of  birds  of  the  order  GraU^r, 
including  the  sub-families  (Edicnemiwp,  Curto- 
rincp,  (ilareolina,  Charadrina,  Hennatopodinte, 
and  Cinvlitue;  plovers.  Gray. 

€IlAR-JI-DRi'J^JE,  n.  pL 
[See  Chauauuiau.k.] 
(Omith.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order 
Grallte  And  f.imWyf'har- 
adriadce ;  plovers. Gray. 

ChAr'AG,  n     A  tribute  ^     ..^      ,  _.  „ 

paid  by  Christians  and  Ch«dria.  plnruiu. 

Jews  in  Turkey      Crabb. 

<;:HAR'BoN,n.  [Fr.^  (Frtm>»y.)  A  little  black 
spot  or  mark  remaining  after  the  large  spot  in 
the  cavity  of  the  corner  tooth  of  a  horse  ia 
gone.  Farm.  Eney. 

CHAR'COAL,  n.  [char  and  coal.  See  Chak,  r.] 
Coal  made  by  charring  or  burning  wood  under 
turf,  or  with  little  access  of  air ;  coal  from  wood. 

CHARD, 
Sp.  cardo ; 

footstalks  and  midrib  of  artichokes  and  car- 
doons  when  they  are  blanched  and  made  pala- 
table by  exclusion  of  the  light :  —  a  name  ap- 
plied also  to  the  white  beet.  Farm.  Etiry. 

CHArE,  n.  A  narrow  street  or  court.  —  Chare- 
foot,  the  end  of  a  narrow  street  or  court.  — See 
"Char,  and  Choke.  [North  of  Eng.]  Ld.  Etdon. 

(^HAR'FRON,  n.  [Fr.  ehanfrein.]  A  plate  of 
steel,  or  piece  of  leather,  to'  protect  the  face  of  a 
horse  in  plate-armor.  ^  See  Cha.vfkix.  BranHe. 

CHARGE,  r.  a.  [Low  Jj.carrico,  to  load  ;  L.  car- 
rus,  a  car ;  It.  caricare ;  Sp.  cargar ;  Fr.  charger.] 

[i    CHARGED  ;  pp.   CHAROIXO,  CHARGED.] 

L  To  overload  ;  to  burden. 

What  a  sigh  is  there !  the  heart  ia  aorely  ekarvett.       SMt 

2.  To  prepare  with  powder  and  shot  or  ball ; 
to  load  ;  as,  "  To  charge  a  musket." 

3.  To  commission  for  a  certain  purpose ;  to 
intrust. 

And  riuraoh  was  wroth  against  two  of  his  ofllcera..  .  . 
and  he  put  them  .  .  .  into  the  priaon,  the  place  where  Joseph 
was  bound:  and  the  captain  of  the  guard  Hutn/rtl  J<wpph 
with  them.  a**,  xl.  S.  3, 4. 

4.  To  put  upon  as  a  task  or  a  duty. 

The  gospel  chargelh  us  with  piety  towards  Ood.  TilloUom. 

6.  To  impute,  or  register,  as  a  debt,  or  some- 
thing for  which  another  is  answerable. 

Pert'crse  mankind!  whose  wills,  created  free, 

CAurj^  all  their  woes  un  abaulutc  decree.  Popt. 

6.  To  accuse ;  to  impeach  ;  to  inculpate  ;  to 
arraign  ;  as,  "  To  charge  a  person  with  a  crime." 

7.  To  command  ;  to  enjoin. 

And  he  straitly  ckarped  them  that  they  ahould  not  maka 
him  known.  Jlm-k'in.  Ix. 

3.  To  fall  upon  ;  to  attack. 

The  Grecians  rally,  and  flieir  powers  unite, 
With  fury  rAar^'us,  and  renew  the  light,  Drytirm, 

Tockarrea  hodp,  (Elee.)  to  rnramunicale  eteclnciiy 
to  it ;  to  develop  eleciricily  In  it. 
Syn.  — See  Accuse. 
CHARGE,  v.n.    To  make  an  onset. 

Ukc  your  heroes  of  antiquity,  he  cAarpes  In  iron.  Onmrilk. 
CAorvf.  Chester,  rAa#ve'    On,  Stanley,  on!  Scntt. 

CHARGE,  N.     [It.  c«rro;  Sp.  cargo;  Ft.  charge.'] 

1.  A  load ;  a  burden .  "  Asses  of  great 
charge."  Shak. 

2.  The  Quantity  of  powder  and  shot,  or  of 
powder  ana  ball,  put  into  a  gun. 
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3.  Trust  to  defend ;  care  ;  custody. 

He  shall  give  his  angeli  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in 
all  thy  ways.  'J's.  xci.  11. 

4.  That  which  is  intrusted  to  another. 

He  sighed,  abandoning  his  charge  to  fete.         Dryden. 

5.  Commission  ;  duty ;  office  ;  employment. 

If  large  possessions,  pompous  titles,  honorable  charges,  and 
profitable  commissions  could  have  made  this  proud  man  hap- 
py, tliere  would  have  been  nothing  wanting.        L'Kstranye. 

6.  Precept ;  mandate  ;  injunction. 

St.  Paul  giveth  chai-ge  to  beware  of  philosophy.     Hooker. 

7.  Accusation ;  imputation. 

We  need  not  lay  new  matter  to  his  charge.  S/iak. 

8.  Instruction  of  a  judge  to  a  jury,  or  an  ex- 
hortation of  a  bishop  to  his  clergy,  or  of  one 
clergyman  to  another.  Dryden. 

9.  Cost ;  expense  ;  —  commonly  in  the  plural. 

A  man  ought  warily  to  begin  charges,  which,  once  begun, 
will  continue.  Bacon. 

10.  Price  set  on  goods ;  sum  charged ;  as, 
"  To  enter  a  charge  in  an  account-book." 

11.  The  act  of  rushing  on  an  enemy  ;  onset ; 
attack  ;  assault ;  encounter. 

Honorable  retreats  are  no  ways  inferior  to  brave  charges. 

Bacon. 

12.  The  posture  of  a  weapon  for  attack. 
Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  beavers  down.    Shak. 

13.  {Farriery.)  A  kind  of  ointment.  John,son. 

14.  {Elec.)  An  accumulation  of  electricity  ; 
communicated  or  developed  electrical  force. 

15.  {Her.)  The  bearing  or  figure  depicted  on 
an  escutcheon.  Peacham. 

Syn.  —  See  Attack,  Care,  Cost,  Office. 

ClIAR(?E-A-BlL'f-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
chargeable ;  chargeableness.  Chambers. 

CHAR^E'A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  may  be  charged ; 
as,  "A  tax  or  duty  is  chargeable  on  certain 
kinds  of  property,  or  the  property  is  chargeable 
with  a  certain  duty." 

2.  Expensive  ;  burdensome  ;  costly. 

We  . . .  wrought  with  labor  and  travail  night  and  day.  that 
■we  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you.  2  Thess.  iii.  8. 

3.  Imputable,  as  a  debt  or  crime- 
Some  fault  chargeable  upon  him.  South. 

4.  Subject  to  accusation. 

Your  papers  would  be  chargeable  with  something  worse 
than  indelicacy;  they  would  be  imn)oral.  Spectator. 

CUAR^E'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
chargeable  ;  expensiveness  ;  costliness. 

CHARGE' A-BLY,od.    Expensively.         Ascham. 

CHARGED  (charjd),  p.  a.  Burdened:  —  loaded, 
as  a  gun  :  —  imputed,  as  a  debt :  —  accused :  — 
commanded  :  —  exhorted. 

CHARGE  D'AFFAIRES  {sY\i.r-zhi'(a.(-iiit'),  n.  ;  pi. 
cHARG&s  D'affaires.  [Fr.]  The  third  or 
lowest  class  of  foreign  ministers,  according  to 
the  regulations  adopted  at  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna, in  1815.  Brande. 
Syn.  —  See  Ambassador. 

tCHAR^E'FUL,  a.  Expensive;  costly.  "The 
chargeful  fashion."  Shak. 

t  CHAR^E'-HoOsE,  M.  A  free  school : — a  school- 
house. 

Do  you  not  educate  youth  at  the  charge-house  ?  Shak. 

CHAR^E'L^SS,  a.  Free  from  charge;  cheap. 
"A place  .  .  .  roomy,  ^.ndi chargeless,'''  Bp.  Hall. 

CHAR^'gR,  n.     1.  One  who  charges. 

2.  {Law.)  One  who  charges  another  in  a  law- 
suit. 

3.  A  large  dish  or  platter. 

This  golden  charger  snatched  from  burning  Troy.  Dryden. 

4.  A  war-horse.  "  This  charger,  till  he  was 
roused  by  the  approaching  danger,  was  usual- 
ly led  by  an  attendant."  Gibbon. 

CHAR^'IST,  n.  A  maker  of  charges.  Dr.  Dibdin. 

ChAr'I-LY,  or  CHA'Rl-LY,ad.  [See  Chaky.]  In 
a  wary  manner ;  warily  ;  cautiously ;  scrupu- 
lously; frugally.  Shak. 

CHAr'I-NESS,  or  CHA'RJ-NfiSS,  n.  Caution  ; 
nicety  ;  scrupulousness.  "  The  chariness  of 
your  honesty."  Shak. 

CHAR'l-OT,  n.  [Gael,  carbad;  It.  carretta;  Sp. 
carro ;  Fr.  chai-iot.] 

1.  A  car  formerly  used  in  war. 

Chanot  and  charioteer  lay  overturned.  Milton. 


2.  A  wheel  carriage  of  pleasure  or  of  state  ;  a 
half  coach. 

I  departed  from  London  in  a  small  chariot  drawn  by  two 
horses.  Ludlow's  Memoirs. 

CHAR'l-OT,  V.  a.    To  convey  in  a  chariot,     [r.] 

No  —  let  her  pass,  and  charioted  along. 

In  guilty  splendor  shake  the  public  ways.  Cowper. 

CHAR-I-OT-EER',  n.     One  who  drives  a  chariot. 

"Mounted  combatants  and  charioteers."  Cowper. 
CHAR-1-OT-EER'JNG,  n.    The  act  of  driving  or 

managing  chariots.  P.  Cyc. 

CHAR'J-OT-MAn,  n.     The  driver  of  a  chariot ;  a 

charioteer.  2  Chron.  xviii.  33. 

CHAr'J-9T-RAce,  n.    A  race  with  chariots. 

CHAr'|-OT-RA'C(;R,  n.   One  employed  in  a  char- 
iot race.  Creech. 
CHAr'I-TA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  charitable.'] 

1.  Full  of  good-will  or  tenderness  ;  benevo- 
lent; kind;  as,  "  A  cAa/v<a6/e  disposition." 

2.  Bountiful  in  giving  alms  ;  beneficent ;  lib- 
eral ;  generous. 

How  shall  we  then  wish  to  live  our  lives  over  again,  in  or- 
der to  till  every  moment  with  charitable  ofiicesi      Atterhury. 

He  who  gives  most  in  proportion  to  his  circumstances,  and 
not  he  who  gives  absolutely  most,  is  the  most  charitable  per- 
son. Watcilaiid. 

3.  Pertaining  to  charity  ;  as,  "  A  charitable 
institution." 

CHAR'I-TA-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
charitable.  Milton. 

CHAr'I-TA-BLY,  ad.     In  a  charitable  manner. 

tCHAR'I-TA-TiVE,  a.  Disposed  to  tenderness. 
"  Charitaiive  considerations."  Fell. 

CHAr'I-TY,  n.  [Gr.  X"P'^'  X"?''''°^>  kindness  ;  L. 
caritas  ;    It.  carita  ;  Sp.  cartdad  ;  Fr.  charite.l 

1.  Good  affection  ;  love  ;  tenderness  ;  kind- 
ness ;  good-will ;  benevolence. 

Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three ;  but  the  great- 
est of  these  is  charity.  2  Cor.  xiii.  13. 
Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  and  love,  even  these  three;  but 
the  chief  of  these  is  love.                                  Tyndale's  Trans. 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother.  Milton. 

2.  A  disposition  to  put  a  favorable  construc- 
tion on  the  conduct  or  on  the  frailties  of  others. 

Above  all  things,  have  fervent  charity  among  yourselves: 
for  chanty  will  cover  the  multitude  of  sins.  1  Bet.  iv.  8. 

The  highest  exercise  of  charity  is  charity  towards  the  un- 
charitable. Buckmitister. 

3.  Active  goodness  ;  liberality  to  the  poor. 

The  heathen  poet,  in  commending  the  charity  of  Dido  to 
the  Trojans,  spoke  like  a  Christian.  Dryden. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  charity  begins  at  home;  but  this  is 
no  reason  It  should  not  go  abroad.  Cumberland. 

4.  A  gift  or  benefaction  to  the  poor ;  alms. 

I  never  had  the  confidence  to  beg  a  charity.  Dryden. 

5.  {Law.)  A  bequest  for  indigent  persons, 
free  schools,  &c.,  or  a  bequest  upon  which  a 
charitable  institution  is  founded. 

;ftg-  "  Love  and  ekaritg  are  used  in  our  authorized 
version  of  the  New  Testament  promiscuously,  and 
out  of  the  sense  of  their  equivalence  are  ni;ide  to  rep- 
resent one  and  the  same  Greek  word  ;  but  in  modern 
use,  charity  has  come  almost  exclusively  to  signify 
one  particular  manifestation  of  love,  —  the  supply  of 
the  bodily  needs  of  others,  —  love  continuing  to  ex- 
press the  affections  of  the  soul."     Trench. 

CHAr'J-TY-SCh66l,  n.  A  school  supported  by 
charity.  Ld.  Gower. 

gilA'RI-yA-Ri'  {shi't^-vi-re'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  vile 
or  noisy  music  made  with  tin  horns,  bells,  ket- 
tles, pans,  &c.,  in  derision  of  some  person  or 
event ;  a  mock  serenade.  Boiste.    Bartlett. 

t  CHARK,  V.  n.  [Perhaps  from  char.  Johnson.'] 
To  burn  to  a  black  cinder ;  to  char.  Grew. 

(^HAR'LA-tAn,  n.  [It.  ciarlatano;  ciarlare,  to 
talk  much ;  Fr.  charlatan.]  One  who  makes 
unwarrantable  pretensions ;  a  quack  ;  a  moun- 
tebank. Hudibras. 
Syn.  —  See  CIuack. 

'IC,        )  a 

'J-CAL,  )  latan ;  quackish ;  empir 
Cowley. 

QHAR-LA-tAN'J-CAL-LY,  ad.    Like  a  charlatan. 

<;;HAR'LA-TAN-i§M,  n.    Charlatanry.  Brit.  Crit. 

^HAR'LA-TAN-RY,  n.  Quackery;  empiricism; 
deceit ;  charlatanism.  Johnson. 

CHARLE§'§-WAIN'  (chirlz'ez-wan'),  n.  [Goth. 
karlwagn.  Tobne.  —  A.  S.  Carles  ween.  —  "So 
named  in  honor  of  Charlemagne."  Nares.  —  "  A 


gHAR-LA-TAN'JC,         ^  „.     Resembling  a  char- 
gHAR-LA-TAN' 
ical. 


corruption  of  the  churl's  or  carl's  wain,  that  is, 
the  rustic's  or  farmer's  wagon ;  as  it  is  also 
called  '  the  Plough.'  "  Dean  Hoare.J  {Astron.) 
A  name  given  to  the  constellation  Ursa  Major, 
or  Greater  Bear :  —  applied  also  to  the  constel- 
lation Ursa  Minor,  or  Lesser  Bear.         Huttotu 

CH  AR'LOCK,  n.  [A.  S.  cerlice.]  {Bot.)  A  weed, 
or  wild  species  of  the  mustard  family,  with  a 
yellow  flower ;  Sinapis  arvensis.  Loudon. 

CHAR'LOTTE-RUSSE,  n.  [Fr.  charlotte,  a  mar- 
malade of  apples  covered  with  bits  of  toasted 
bread,  and  Russe,  Russian.]  {Cookery.) 
"Whipped  cream,  or  whipped  cream-cheese  cov- 
ered with  a  sort  of  sponge-cake.  Nichols. 

CHARM,  n.  [L.  carmen,  a  song ;  It.  ciarma ;  Fr. 
charme.—A.  S.  cirm.] 

1.  Words,  sounds,  philters,  or  characters  of 
occult  power ;  enchantment ;  spell ;  incantation. 

Antaius  could  by  magic  charms 

Recover  strength  whene'er  he  fell.  Swift. 

2.  Something  of  power  to  gain  the  affections; 
attraction  ;  allurement ;  fascination. 

The  smiles  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  art.      Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Grace. 

CHARM,  V.  a.  [i.  charmed  ;  pp.  charming, 
charmed.] 

1.  t  To  sustain  or  fortify  by  enchantment. 

I  l)ear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 

To  one  of  woman  born.  Sliak. 

2.  To  subdue  or  allay  by  some  secret  power. 

Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm.  Pope. 

3.  To  please  greatly  ;  to  delight ;  to  capti- 
vate ;  to  fascinate  ;  to  enrapture  ;  to  transport ; 
to  enchant. 

For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense.  Milton. 
Syn. —  To  charm  is  not  so  strong  as  to  enchant ;  to 
enchant  not  so  strong  as  to  enrapture.  To  captivate 
and  to  fascinate  are  stronger  terms  than  to  attract. 
That  wliich  charms,  enchants,  and  enraptures  affords 
pleasure  for  the  time  ;  that  which  fascinates  and  rap. 
tivates  rivets  the  mind  to  the  object — Charmed,  en- 
chanted, or  enraptured  by  what  is  seen,  heard,  or  learnt ; 
fascinated  by  what  is  seen  or  heard  ;  capticatnl  by  what 
is  seen  ;  attracted  by  persons  or  by  manners.  —  Charmed, 
or  enchanted  with  poetry,  music,  scenery,  or  beauty  ; 
fascinated  or  captivated  by  a  person  of  pleasing  ap|)ear- 
ance,  manners,  and  conversation  ;  delighted  with  the 
society  of  a  friend. 

CHARM,  V.  n.    To  act  as  a  charm. 

And  nil  the  while  harmonious  airs  were  heard 

Of  chiming  strings  or  charming  pipes.  Milton. 

CHARMED  (charmd),  p.  a.  Enchanted  ;  fasci- 
nated. "  I  will  her  charmed  eye  release."  Shak, 

CHArM'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  charms ;  an  enchant* 
er ;  a  magician. 

There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  ...  an  enchanter,  ot 
a  witch,  or  a  charmer, ...  or  a  necrv.  mincer.    Deut.  xviii.  H 

2.  One  who  fascinates  or  deligtts  ;  — a  word 
of  endearment. 

O,  think  that  beauty  waits  on  thy  decree. 

And  tliy  loved,  loveliest  charmer  pleads  «ith.in.  She}istone. 

CHArM'^R-ESS,  n.    An  enchantress.      Chaucer. 
CHARM'FUL,  a.     Abounding  with  chirms,     [r.] 

And  with  him  bid  his  chamiful  lyre  to  brluij.        Cowley. 
CHARM'iNG,p.  a.     Highly  pleasing  ;  del'fhtful.' 
fascinating ;  captivatmg ;  enchanting. 

/  How  e^or»»J«(;  is  divine  philosophy !  Milton 

Syn.  — See  Agreeable,  Amiable,  Delight- 
ful. 
CHARM'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  charming  manner.SAaA. 

CHARM'JNG-NfiSS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  de- 
lightful. Johnson. 
CHARM'L^SS,  a.    Destitute  of  charins.       Swift. 

CHAr'N5-CO,  n.  A  sort  of  sweet  wine.  "  Here's 
a  cup  of  charneco."  Shak. 

CHAR'NipL,  a.  Containing  flesh,  or  dead  bodies 
"  Oft  seen  in  chamel  vaults."  MiUon 

CHAr'N^L,  n.  [L.  camalis,  carnal ;  caro,  camis, 
flesh;  Fr.  charnier.]  A  repository  for  th< 
bones  of  the  dead ;  a  charnel-house.        Young. 

CHAr'N5L-H6i)sE,  n.  A  place  under  a  church, 
or  appended  to  one,  where  the  bones  of  the 
dead  are  reposited.  Shak. 

QHAR  'PIE,  n.  [Fr.]  {Surg.)  Lint  used  in  dressing 
wounds,  making  compresses,  &c.      Dunglison. 

CHAr'RY,  a.  [See  Char.]  Burned,  as  charcoal ; 
like  charcoal.  Smart. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  i,  6,  U,  Y,  shoH ;   A,  ?,  !,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAll  ;   HEIR,  HER; 


CHART 

crfXRT  [clmrt,  P.  E.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ;  kart  or  clmrt, 
A'.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.],  n.  [Or.  y<ipn;f,  a  sheet 
or  leaf  of  papyrus  or  paper ;  tJ".  charta ;  Fr. 
charte.']  A  liydrograpnic  or  marine  map,  or  a 
delineation  of  coasts,  shoals,  isles,  rocks,  &c., 
for  the  use  of  seamen:  —  a  map ;  a  tabular  view. 
Plant  chart,  a  chart  in  which  the  meridians  are 
re|)re!4entcd  oh  parallel,  or  in  tlie  coniilriiclion  of  which 
no  allowance  is  made  for  the  rutiindiiy  <if  the  earth. 
—  Mercainr'n  chart,  a  chart,  invented  by  Gerard  Mor- 
catur.  in  which  the  ineridiann  are  gtraifilit  lines, 
parallel  and  equidistant,  the  parallels  straight  lines 
jierpendirulnr  to  the  nieridianH,  and  parallel  to  each 
other,  the  distance  between  them  increasing  from  the 
equator  towards  cither  |><j|e,  in  the  ratio  of  the  secant 
of  the  latitude  to  the  radius;  the  object  licing  to  pre- 
serve the  same  ratio  between  the  degrees  of  latitude 
and  of  longitude  as  actually  obtains  on  the  surface  of 
the  elobo.—^'/'iipo^raphical  chart,  a  chart  in  which 
only  a  sujall  iMiriion  of  the  earth's  surface  is  repre- 
sented. —  SrUnoirraphie  chart,  a  representation  of  the 
appearances  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

tCf  "  As  this  word  is  perfectly  Anglicized,  by  cut- 
ting off  the  a  in  the  Latin  charta,  and  ;;(  in  the  Greek 
Jiiprrii,  we  ought  certainly  to  naturalize  the  initial 
etters  by  pronouncing  them  as  in  charier,  charity,  &.c.  j 
but  such  is  our  fondness  for  Latin  and  Greek  originals, 
that  we  catch  at  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  pronounc- 
ing after  these  languages,  though  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  laws  of  our  cAvn.  Thus  we  most  frequently, 
if  not  universally,  hear  this  word  pronounced  as  cart, 
a  carriage,  and  perfectly  like  the  French  carte." 
Walker —  The  pronunciation  chart  is  now  well  au- 
thorized. 

CHART,  V.  a.  To  illustrate  by  charts ;  to  deline- 
ate geographically ;  to  map.      Lord  Ellesmere. 

eiiAR'TJl  (kar'tfi),  n.  [L.,  a  leaf  of  papyrus,  or 
paper.]  {Late.)  A  charter  ;  a  public  deed  con- 
veying a  grant.  Crabb. 

€HAR-TA'CE0US  (-shus,  66),  a.  [L.  chartaceus, 
made   of  paper.]     {"Hot.)   Papery  ;  resembling 
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CHART'L?88,  a.    Without  a  chart.  Craig. 

CIlAR-TOM'^-TfR,  n.  [Gr.  x-^^ii,  paper,  and 
(lirpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring maps  and  charts.  Hamilton. 

CJUKTREUSE  (shar'trdz),  n.  [Fr.,  from  the 
desert  of  C/iartreuse,  in  Grenoble,  where  the 
order  of  Carthusians  was  established  by  Bruno 
in  1086.]     A  monastery  of  Carthusians.     Shak. 


CIMR'/REUX  (shilr'trd),  n 
friar  or  monk. 


[Fr.] 


A  Carthusian 
P.  Cyc. 

See  Cautclary. 


/b'HAR'TIJ-LA-RY,  n 

CHAr'-WO-MAN  (chAr'wflni-5in),  n.  A  woman 
who  works  by  the  day,  or  who  does  small  jobs. 
—See  Char.  Stoift. 

CHAr'Y  (chir'?  or  cha're),  a.  [A.  S.  cearig  ;  cea- 
riun,  to  take  care,  to  be  anxious.]  Careful; 
cautious ;  shy  ;  wary. 

Yet  I  am  churn  too  who  comei  about  me.   Beau.  *■  Fl. 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough 

If  ihe  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon.  Shak. 

CHJt-R  fB  'DTS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  X6pv06is.]  (Geoff.) 
A  whirlpool,  formerly  dangerous,  between  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  opposite  to  the  rock  Scylla. 


paper. 


ChartaceoHS  leaves.' 


Brande. 


qHARTE  (shilrt),  n.  [FrJ  The  fundamental  law 
or  constitution  of  the  French  monarchy,  as  es- 
tablished on  the  restoration  of  Louis  A.VIII., 
in  1814.  Brande. 

CHAR'TgL,  n.    See  Cartel.  -    Todd. 

CHAR'TgR,  n.     [Fr.  chartre.  —  See  Charta.] 

1.  A  writing  or  written  paper  bestowing  priv- 
ileges or  rights. 

If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 

Upon  your  charier  and  your  ci^'s  freedom.        Shak. 

2.  Privilege  ;  immunity. 


I  must  have  liberty 
Wlthol  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please. 


Shak. 


CHAR'T^R,  V.  rt.  [t.  CHARTERED  ;  pp.  CHARTER- 
ING, CHARTERED.]  1.  To  establish  by  charter ; 
to  incorporate.  Burke. 

2.  To  let  or  to  hire  on  contract,  as  a  ship  ;  as, 
"  A  ship  chartered  for  a  voyage  to  Calcutta." 

GHAR'TgRED  (char't?rd),  p.  a.  1.  Granted  by 
a  charter ;  protected  by  a  charter.  Burke. 

2.  Privileged  ;  permitted ;  licensed. 


When  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  chartered  libcitiuc,  is  still. 


Shak. 


CJIAR'TpR.pR,  n.    1.  One  who  charters. 

2.  A  freeholder.     [Cheshire,  Eng.]       Crabb. 

ClIAR'TfR-IsT,  n.  An  adherent  to  the  People's 
Charter.  — See  Chartism.  Gent.  SJag. 

CHAR'TPR-lAND,  n.  {Law.)  Land  held  by 
charter  ;  bookland ;  freehold.  Coke. 

CHAR'TeR-.-AR'TY,  n.  [Fr.  chartre-partie ; 
chartre,  a  charter,  and  parti,  divided  ;  so  named 
from  the  fact  that  each  party  to  it  has  a  copy.] 
{Com.  Law.)  An  indenture  or  agreement  by 
which  the  owner  or  master  of  a  ship  lets  the 
whole,  or  a  part  of  it,  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods,  under  certain  specified  conditions,  to  one 
or  more  places.  Hale. 

CHAR'Ti§M,  n.  A  term  designating  the  princi- 
ples adopted  by  a  party  of  radical  reformers  in 
England,  and  promulgated  in  a  document  called 
the  People's  Charter,  in  which  universal  suf- 
frage, annual  Parliaments,  vote  by  ballot,  elec- 
toral districts,  and  payment  of  members  of  Par- 
liament, were  the  five'  leading  points.         Craig. 

CIIAR'TIST,  n.  One  who  holds  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  People's  Charter ;  a  radical  reform- 
er. —  See  Chartism.  Craig. 


Scylla  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention; 
And  fell  Charybdis  murmured  soft  appUuae.     MiUtm. 

CHAS'A-BLE,  a.    Fit  to  be  chased.  Gower. 

CHASE,  V.  a.  [i.  chased  ;  pp.  chasing,  chased.] 

1.  \li.  cacciare ;  Sp.  caccar;  Tr.chasser.]  To 
pursue  as  an  enemy,  or  as  game  ;  to  hunt." 

Mine  enemies  chased  me  sore,  like  u  bird.        Zam.  iil.  52. 

2.  To  drive  or  force  away. 

He  that  wasteth  his  father,  and  chaaeth  away  his  mother 
Is  a  eon  that  causcth  shame.  Prov.  xlx.  26. 

3.  [Fr.  chasse,  a  casej  To  emboss,  as  met- 
als ;  to  enchase.  —  See  Enchase. 

Like  emeralds  chaxd  in  gold.  Scott. 

CHASE,  n.    1.  Hunting ;  field-sport. 

The  chase  1  sing,  hounds,  and  their  various  breed. 

SomenHlle. 

2.  Pursuit  of  an  enemy,  of  any  thing  as 
game,  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  or  of  that  which  is  de- 
sired. "  We  gave  them  chase."  Bacon.  "  This 
mad  chase  of  fame."     Dryden. 

3.  Fitness  to  be  bunted ;  appropriation  to 
the  sport  of  hunting ;  as,  "  Beasts  of  chase." 

4.  The  game  hunted ;  object  of  pursuit. 
Hold,  Warwick  1  seek  thee  out  some  other  chane.    Shak. 

5.  Open  ground  stored  with  game ;  a  kind  of 
park  unenclosed.  Cowell. 

Me  and  his  ladv  both  are  at  the  lodge. 

Upon  the  north  side  of  this  ptuasant  chaae.  Shak. 

6.  A  row  or  rank  of  plants  or  trees,  and 
more  especially  of  hedge  plants.  Brande. 

7.  That  part  of  a  cannon,  or  large  gun,  in 
which  the  bore  is.  Park. 

8.  {Printing.)  [Fr.  chasse,  a  case ;  chassis,  a 
frame.]  An  iron  frame  to  confine  types  set  in 
pages.  Francis. 

9.  {Tennis.)  A  term  signifying  the  spot 
where  a  ball  falls,  beyond  which  the  adversary 
must  strike  his  ball  to  gain  a  point.      Johnson. 

10.  {Mech.)  A  wide  groove.  Ogiltie. 
Syn.  —  See  Forest. 

CHAse'-G&N,  n.    {Xaut.)  A  gun  lying  at  the 
head  to  fire  on  a  vessel  that  is  pursued.  Dryden. 

CHAs'PR,  n.  1.  One  who  chases ;  a  hunter.  Shak. 

2.  An  enchaser.  Johnson. 

3.  {Naiit.)  The  vessel  pursuing;  —  also  a 
term  applied  to  guns  at  the  bow  and  stern  for 
firing  when  in  chase.  Brande. 

CnA?'l-BLE,  n.     [Fr.  chasuble.)     {Bed.)  A  kind 
of  vestment.  —  See  Chasuble. 

CHAs'ING,  n.    1.  The  act  of  pursuing. 

2.  The  art  of  embossing  on  metals,  or  of  rep- 
resenting figures  in  bass  relief  by  punching  them 
out  from  behind,  and  carving  them  on  the  front 
with  small  chisels  and  graVers.  Francis. 

3.  The  art  of  cutting  the  threads  of  screws. 

€HA?M  (kftzm),  n. 


CHASTISEMENT 

CHARMED  (kkzmd),  a.  HaTinggaps  or  openings 

"  I-  ast  by  yon  chatmed  hill."         Essays  { 1796), 

CHAijM'Y,  a.  Having  chasms,  [r.]   Wordsworth. 

qnJs'SK-Us  (.hU'i^lIs),  n.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of 
K"«pe.  Fleming  ^  Tibbina. 

(^J/Js-SKi/R  '  (ihs.-.Ur'),  n.  fFr.,  a  hunUr.]  (Mil.) 
A  horseman ;  one  of  a  select  bodj  of  light  in- 
fantry-  Crabb. 

CHASTE    a.      [L.  castu, ;   It,  «  8p.  caMo ;  Fr. 

chaste.] 

1.  Pure  from  fornication  or  adultery;  with- 
out stain  ;  virtuous  ;  modest. 

Diana  chaMe  and  llrbr  Mr.  Prior. 

That  they  may  h-arli  the  young  women  ...  to  to*v  Ihrir 

husband.,  to  love  Uieir  children,  to  be  discreet,  chiul,.  k«rp- 

ersathome.  ^   TUm\i.i,i. 

2.  Free  from  obscenity ;  inoffensive. 

Among  wonis  whirh  signify  the  same  prinripsJ  ideas, Mm* 
are  clean,  others  uncU-au ;  xmic  cAas>r,  others  uhscenc.  Watti. 

3.  Pure  in  taste  and  style  ;  uncomipt. 

Ills  style  In  writing  wasrAosfe  and  pun.  Addiaom 

Syn.  — See  Honest. 

CHASTE'-EYED  (-Id),  a.    Having  modest  eyes. 

The  oak-crowned  sisters  and  their  cluult-ettd  queen. Cbffia* 
CHASTE'I^Y,  ad.    In  a  chaste  manner;  purely. 

II  CH AST'EN  (chis'an)  [chis'tn,  S.  W.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  ; 
chas'sn,  P.  F.  Sm.  R.  C],  r.  a.  [L.  castigo ;  It. 
castigare.  —  See  Chastise.]  (».  chastexed; 
pp.  chastening,  chastened.]  To  inflict  pain 
upon  in  order  to  reclaim  ;  to  correct ;  to  pun- 
ish ;  to  chastise. 

For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chaMfnetk.  Ueb.  xU.  & 

To  the  hand  of  Heaven  submit. 
However  chatteniHg.  Millom. 

Syn.  —  See  Chastise. 

its*  "  This  word  is  Boroetimes  falsely  pronounced 
with  the  a  short,  so  as  to  rhyme  with/ostiria ;  but  it  is 
exactly  under  the  same  predicament  as  the  verb  tu 
haute,  which,  when  formed  into  what  is  called  an  In- 
choative verb,  becomes  hasten,  and  with  which  ckattem 
is  a  perfect  rhyme."     H'alker. 


II  CHAsT'ENED  (cha'snd),  p.  a. 
ing  suffered  chastisement. 


Corrected ;  hav 


II  CHAST'EN-^R  (ch5'8n-?r),  n, 
ens ;  a  chastiser. 


One  who  chast* 
Todd. 

1.    The  quality    of    being 


lOr.Y^apn;  Jj.  rhasma.] 
1.  A  breach  uncloseu ;  an  opening 


a  fissure  ;  as,  "  A  chasm  in  a  rock." 
2.  A  place  unfilled;  a  vacuity. 

Such  whose  supine  ft-lirity  but  makes 
In  story  chatmn.  in  rpocha*  mistakes. 

Syn.  — See  Breach. 


cleft; 


I>ryde». 


CHASTE'NfSS,    n. 
chaste ;  chastity. 

Religion  requires  the  highest  degree  of  paritr  and  ri 
««'•  Yomv. 

2.  Purity  of  writing. 

He  wrote  without  ckattaieM  of  style  or  UveUnest  of  ex- 
pression. Bamtt. 

II  CHAs'TEN-Ing,  n.    Correction  ;  chastisement. 

No  chcutening  fbr  the  present  leemeth  to  lie  joyous,  bat 
pi«vous.  iiJft,  xii.  IL 

CHAstE'-TREE,  n.  {Dot.)  The  name  of  shrubs 
of  the  genus  Vitex  ;  —  especially  applied  to  the 
Vitex  agnus  castus,  from  the  idea  that  its  seeds 
were  useful  in  securing  chastity.  Loudon. 

CH.\S-Tr^'.\-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  chastised; 
punishable.  Sherwood. 

CHAS-TI§E',  v.  a.  [L.  eastigo ;  It.  castigare  ;  Sp. 
castigar  ;  Old  Fr.  chastier ;  Fr.  chdtier ;  Dut. 
kastijden.]  [i.  chabtised  ;  pp.  chastisino, 
chastised.] 

1.  To  correct  by  punishment ;  to  chasten ; 
to  punish. 

1  will  ehattim  yon  seven  tiroes  tor  your  sins.  Lev.  xiri.  SS. 

2.  To  restrain  within  proper  limits ;  to  keep 
from  faults  or  excesses  ;  to  repress. 

The  ny,  social  scene 
By  decency  chttMined.  Thomuom. 

Syn.  —  To  rkastUe,  rkasten,  and  torrtct  «re  all  used 
in  the  sense  of  punishing  in  order  to  amendment. 
Parents  rhasthr  and  corrrrt  their  children.  '•  Whom 
the  lyord  loveth  lie  rAa.<rcHriA."  Heb.  x\'\.f>.  —  Crimi- 
nals and  disorderly  students  are  pmnishrd;  wImmiIs 
and  tr(H>|Hi  are  di.iciphnetl.  —  Pitniskmemt  ie  inliicletl 
as  a  penalty  to  upliold  the  laws  and  prevent  criines ; 
chagtUrmtHt  to  reclaim  the  otTender. 

CH.AS-Ti§ED' (ch»8-tly.d'),  p.  a.     1-  Punished. 

2.  Restrained  within   proper  limits;    freed 

from  faults  or  excesses.     **  The  most  cha^ised 

and  accomnlished  literature  that  the  world  has 

ever  seen.  E.  Everett. 

CHAs'TI§E-M£NT  [rhks'tis-mCnt,  S.  W.J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  C.  Wb.;  rhvs-tls'ni^nt  or  chis'tiz-mCnt, 
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p.],  n.     [Fr.  cMtiment.']     Correction  ;  punish- 
ment ;  chastening. 

He  receives  sicknesa  as  the  kind  chagtUement  of  his  heav- 
enly Father.  Bentley. 

Syn.  —  See  Correction. 

CHAS-TI§'pR,  n.    One  who  chastises.      Sandys. 

CHAs'T|-TY  [clias'te-te,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm,  C. 
Wb. ;  ch5a'te-te,  .S.  P.'],  n.  [L.  castitas  ;  It. 
castitfi ;  Sp.  castidad  ;  Fr.  chastete.'] 

1.  State  of  being  chaste  ;  purity  of  the  body  ; 
continence. 


Even  here,  where  frozen  choMity  retires, 
Love  finds  an  altar  for  forbidden  fires. 


fope. 


2.  Freedom  from  obscenity,  or  from  barba- 
rous corruptions  ;  as,  "  Chastity  of  language." 

Syn.  — See  Modesty. 

atg=  "  I  have  in  this  word  departed  from  Mr.  Sher- 
idan, and  several  other  speakers,  in  the  sound  of  the 
a  in  the  first  syllable,  as  no  analogy  can  be  clearer 
than  that  which  prevails  in  words  of  this  termination, 
where  the  ante|)enulliniate  accent  always  shortens 
the  vowel.  Thus,  though  the  a,  e,  and  i  are  long  in 
humane,  serene,  and  (Ztci/ic,  they  are  short  in  humanity, 
serenity,  and  dirinity  ;  and  unless  custom  clearly  for- 
bids, which  I  do  not  beli,  ve  is' the  case,  chastity  ought 
certainly  to  have  the  a  as  I  have  marked  it."  Walker. 

CHA§'U-BLE,  n.     [Fr.]     {Eccl.)   The  outermost 
vestment  worn  by  a  priest  at  mass. 

CHAt,  v.  n.     [Dut.  kouten.—¥v.  caqueter.']     [i. 

CHATTED  ;  pp.  CHATTING,  CHATTED.]  To  con- 
verse or  talk  freely  or  at  ease  ;  to  prattle  ;  to 
chatter ;  to  prate. 


The  shepherds  on  the  lawn 
Sat  simply  chattiny  in  a  rustic  row. 


Milton. 

Shak. 


tCHAT,  V.  a.     To  talk  of. 

CHAt,  n.  1.  Idle  or  familiar  talk';  careless  prat- 
tle ;  easy  conversation  ;  prate. 

2.  [A.  S.  cith.]     A  twig  or  little  stick. 
Syn. —  See  Conversation,  Prattle. 

CHA TE  av  (sha-to'),  «•  [Fr.]  pi.  Fr.  CUA  TEA  ux ; 
Eng.  CHATEAU8  (sha-toz'). 

1.  A  French  castle. 

The  (trong  chateaus,  those  feudal  fortresses.  Burke. 

2.  A  country-seat.  Fleming  8g  Tibbins. 

<;jhAt'5-LET  (shat'e-ISt),  n.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  cha- 
teau.']    A  little  castle.  Chambers. 

(;;hAt'5L-LA-NY  [shat'el-len-e,  S.  E.  F.  Ja.  C. ; 
chat'e-len-?,  W^  P.],  «•  The  lordship  or  juris- 
diction of  the  governor  of  a  castle.  —  See  Cas- 
TEI.LANT.  Swift. 

^HA-T6y'ANT,  a.  [Fr.  chat,  a  cat,  and  ceil,  an 
eye.]  (Min.)  Noting  minerals  which,  on  being 
turned,  exhibit  several  prismatic  colors  in  suc- 
cession, as  the  precious  opal;  —  so  applied  in 
allusion  to  the  mutable  and  shining  colors  in 
the  eye  of  a  cat  in  the  dark.  Cleaveland. 

^HA-TOY'ANT,  n.  A  hard  stone  which,  being 
cut  smooth,  presents  on  its  surface  and  in  the 
interior  an  undulating  or  wavy  light.      Ogilvie. 

^HA-Totf'MgNT,  n.  [Fr.  chatoyement.']  {Min.) 
a'  change  or  play  of  colors.  Cleaveland. 

CHAt-PO-TA'TOE§,  n.  pi.  Small  potatoes,  such 
as  are  given  to  pigs.  Brande. 

CHAT'TEL  (chat'tl  or  ch&t'?l)  [chSt'tl,  S.  W.  J.  F. 
E.  Sm.  Wb.;  chat'el,  P.  Ja.  K.  C],  n.  [Low 
L.  captale  ;  L.  caput,  a  head  ;  Old  Fr.  catals,  ca- 
tels,chatels.  Spelman.  —  See  Cattle.]  {Law.) 
Any  movable  property  or  goods,  as  furniture, 
plate,  money,  horses,  &c. 

Cliattel  is  a  very  comprehensive  term  in  our  law,  and  in- 
cludes every  species  of  property  which  is  not  real  estate  or  a 
flechold.  Jiurrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Goods. 

CHAt'T^R,  v.  n.  [Dut.  citteren',  Ger.  zittem, 
to  tremble ;  "  formed  from  the  sound,"  says 
Skinner,  "  which  those  who  shiver  make  with 
their  teeth  "  ;  Fr.  caqueter.  —  See  Chat.]  [i. 
chattered  ;  pp.  chattering,  chattered.] 

1.  To  make  a  noise,  as  a  magpie  or  a  monkey. 

Nightingales  seldom  sing;  the  pie  still  chattfreth.    Sidney. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  by  collision  of  the  teeth. 

His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  still.        Wordsworth. 

3.  To  talk  idly,  freely,  or  carelessly;  to  chat ; 
to  prattle ;  to  prate. 

Come  hither,  you    .    .    . 

That  chatter  in  unpointed  prose.  Jordan. 


CHAt'T^R,  n.  1.  Noise  like  that  made  by  a  pie 
or  a  monkey. 

The  mimic  ape  began  his  chatter.  Sw^ft. 

2.  Idle  talk  ;  prate  ;  prattle.  Johnson. 

Syn. —  See  Prattle. 

CHAT-T?R-A'TI0N,  n.     1.  Act  of  chattering. 
2.  Disposition    or    habit   of    talking    much. 
[Colloquial.]  Wilberforce. 

CHAt'T^R-BOX,  n.    An  incessant  talker.  Todd. 

CHAt'T^R-^R,  n.     1.  One  that  chatters  ;  an  idle 

talker.  Sherwood. 

2.  {Omith.)  A  name  applied  to  birds  of  the 

family  Ampelidce.  Gray. 

CHAt'T^R-ING,  n.     1.  Noise  like  that  made  by 

a  pie,  or  by  the  collision  of  the  teeth.  Drayton. 

2.  Idle  or  unprofitable  talk  ;  chat.         Watts. 

CHAt'TY,  a.     Chattering  ;  conversing  freely. 

Expect  me  as  constant  as  your  cabinet,  and  as  chatty  as 
your  parrot.  Montagu. 

CHAt'WOOD  (chat'wud),  n.  [Sec  Chat.]  Little 
sticks ;  fuel.  Johnson. 

fCHAu'DRON,  n.    See  Chawdron.  Todd. 

9HAUD'-MED'LJ5Y  (shod-),  n.  [Old  Fr.  chatid 
melle ;  Fr.  chaud,  hot,  and  mek'e,  a  broil.]  (Law.) 
A  homicide  committed  on  a  sudden,  and  in  the 
heat  of  blood  ;  —  distinguished  from  chance- 
medley,  which  is  killing  in  a  casual  affray  in 
self-defence.  —  See  Chance-medley.    Burrill. 

ChAu'F^R,  n.  [Fr.  chauffer,  to  heat.]  A  small 
table  furnace.  Francis. 

t  CHAul'DRON,  n.    See  Chawdron.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

CnAUMOJ^TELLE  (sho-mon-tel'),  n.  [Fr.]  A 
sort  of  pear.  Johnson. 

t  CHAun,  v.  n.  [Gr.  ^aivio  ;  A.  S.  ffeonan.]  To 
open  in  fissures.  Sherioood. 

t  CHAUN,  n.    A  gap  ;  a  chasm.  Cotgrave. 

ChAunt  (chint),  V.    See  Chant.  Todd. 

CHAUSS^  (sho'sa),  a.  [Fr.,  shod^  {Her.)  A 
term  denoting  a  section  in  base.  Ogilvie. 

CHAUSSEE  {sho'sa.),  ii.  [Fr.]  A  causeway.  Swta«:^ 

CHAv'5N-D5R,  n.  [Fr,  chevesne.]  The  chub; 
the  cheven.  "  Choice  bait  for  the  chub  or  chav- 
ender."  Walton. 

CHAw,  v.  a.     [A.  S.  ceotoan ;  Ger.  kauen.]     [i. 
chawed;  pp.  chawing,  chawed,  (f chaw- 
en).]     To  grind  with  the  teeth  ;  to  masticate  ; 
to  chew.     "  Chawing  the  foamy  bit."      Surrey. 
j8®"  It  is  now  obsolete  or  vulgar. 

CHAW,  n.    [See  Jaw.]     1.  The  chap  ;  the  jaw. 

"  The  chaws  and  the  nape  of  the  necU.." Holla?id. 

2.  A  cud,  as  of  tobacco  ;  a  chew.     [Vulgar.] 

t  CH A W'DRON,  n.  Entrails ;  —  written  also  chattl- 
dron.  Shak. 

CHAwn,  n.    See  Chaxtn.  Todd. 

CHAY'-R66t,  n.  The  root  of  a  plant,  cultivated 
in  India,  and  used  for  dyeing  red.     McCulloch. 

CHEAP  (chep),  a.  [A.  S.  ceapian,  to  buy ;  Ger. 
kaufen,  to  buy.  "  Good-cheap  or  bad-cheap, 
i.  e.  well  or  ill-bargained,  bought  or  sold ;  such 
were  formerly  the  modes  of  expression.  The 
modern  fashion  uses  the  word  only  for  good- 
cheap,  and  therefore  omits  the  epithet  good  as 
unnecessary."     Tooke.'] 

1.  Bearing  a  low  price  ;  to  be  had  for  a  low 
price  ;  as,  "  Cheap  goods." 

2.  Of  small  value  ;  common  ;  not  respected. 

Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been. 

So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company.  Shak. 

t  CHEAP  (chep),  n.     [A.  S.  ceap.']     A  bargain. 

Wine,  so  dear  nowadays,  was  very  good  cheap.      Sidney. 

CHEAP'EN  (che'pn),  v.  a.  [Goth,  kaupan  ;  A.  S. 
ceapian,  to  buy,  to  traffic  ;  cypan,  to  sell,  to  traf- 
fic ;  —  Dut.  koopen ;  Ger.  kaufen,  to  buy.  —  "  Fr. 
acheter,  to  purchase,  was  formerly  \vritten  and 
pronounced  achapter,  and  seems  to  have  a  con- 
nection, not  very  remote,  with  the  English 
words  chap,  chapman,  cheap,  to  cheapen,  to 
chap."  Boucher!]  [»".  cheapened  ;  p^.  cheap- 
ening, CHEAPENED.] 

1.  To  attempt  to  buy ;  to  ask  the  price  of ;  to 
bid  for  ;  to  bargain  for. 


Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy.         Swift, 

2.  To  make  cheap  ;  to  lessen  in  value. 

I  find  my  proffered  love  has  cheapened  me.      Dryden, 
Syn.  — See  Buy. 

CHEAP'EN-^R  (che'pn-er),  n.    One  who  cheapens. 

CHEAP'LY  (chep'l?),  ad.    At  a  small  price.  Shak. 

CHEAP'NfSS  (chep'nes),  n.  Lowness  of  price. 
"Plenty  .  .  .  produces  cheapness."  Idler. 

CHEAR,  n.  &  v.    See  Cheer.  Johnson. 

CHEAT  (chet),  v.  a.  [From  cscAearfer.  Wedgwood.] 

[i.    CHEATED  ;  pp.    cheating,  CHEATED.]   To 

defraud ;  to  impose  upon  ;  to  trick. 

It  is  a  dangerous  commerce  whore  an  honest  man  is  sure 

of  being  cheated,  and  recovers  not  his  losses  but  by  learning 

to  clieat  others.  Dryden. 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature.  Shak. 

CHEAT,  n.  1.  A  deceitful,  dishonest  act,  de- 
frauding one  of  his  right ;  a  fraud ;  a  trick ; 
a  deception  ;  imposture  ;  imposition. 

The  pretence  of  public  good  is  a  cheat  that  will  ever  pass. 

'J'emple. 

2.  A  person  guilty  of  fraud  ;  a  cheater. 

No  man  will  trust  a  known  cheat.  South. 

3.  t  A  species  of  wheaten  bread.    Middleton. 
Syn. —  Cheat,  fraud,  and  trick  all  imply  deception 

for  a  selfish  or  base  design.  One  cheats  by  gross  false- 
hood, defrauds  by  a  settled  plan,  and  tricks  by  sudden 
invention. 

CHEAT'A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  cheated. 

CHEAT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Liability  to  be  cheated. 
"  An  easy  cheatableness  of  heart."    Hammond. 

CHEAT'-BREAD,  n.  [Fr.  achete,  bought,  Todd. 
"  This  [etymology]  seems  very  doubtful." 
Nares.]  Fine  bread  ;  bought  bread.  "  Wheat- 
en  or  cAea<-^carf."     [r.]  Cotgrave. 

CHEAT'^R,  n.    One  who  cheats  ;  a  cheat.  Shak. 

CHEAT'5-RY,  n.     Fraud ;  deception,   [r.]    BuU. 

CHE AT'ING,  p.  a.    Practising  fraud ;  defrauding. 

CHEAT'ING,  n.     The  act  of  defrauding.     Smart. 

CH^-BAC'CO,  a.  {Naut.)  Noting  a  small  vessel, 
or  large  boat ;  —  so  called  from  the  former  name 
of  the  place  where  they  are  made,  now  Essex, 
in  Massachusetts.  C.  Brown. 

CHECK,  n.     [Fr.  echec,  a  check  ;  echecs,  chess.] 

1.  Repression  ;  stop  ;  restraint ;  curb. 

The  great  struggle  with  passions  is  in  the  first  check.  Hof/ers. 

2.  A  reproof ;  an  admonition  ;  a  reprimand. 

However  this  may  gall  him  with  some  check.  Shak. 

3.  The  person  checking  ;  the  cause  of  re- 
straint. 

He  was  too  much  used  as  a  check  upon  the  Lord  Coven- 
try. Clarendon. 

4.  A  term  in  chess  when  a  piece  threatens 
the  king  of  either  party.  Johnscm. 

5.  A  corresponding  cipher  of  a  draft  or  order 
for  money,  or  any  counter  register. 

6.  An  order  for  money  on  a  bank  or  banker ; 
—  generally  payable  to  bearer. 

7.  A  mark  set  against  items  or  names  in  a  list. 

8.  A  certificate  or  symbol  of  a  right  or  claim 
of  some  sort ;  as,  "  The  check  given  to  identify 
baggage  "  ;  "  The  check  taken  when  leaving  a 
theatre  temporarily,"  &c. 

9.  Cloth  fabricated  in  sqtiares.  Johnson. 

10.  {Falcotiry.)  A  forsaking  of  game  by  a 
hawk  to  follow  other  prey.  Chambers. 

CHECK,  V.  a.  [i.  CHECKED  ;  pp.  CHECKING, 
CHECKED.] 

1.  To  repress  ;  to  curb ;  to  restrain  ;  to  control. 

I  hate  when  Vice  can  bolt  her  arguments. 

And  Virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride.       Milton. 

2.  To  reprove  ;  to  chide. 

His  fault  is  much,  and  the  good  king  his  master 

Will  check  him  for't.  .'ihak. 

3.  To  examine  by  comparison,  or  by  a  coun- 
ter reckoning ;  as,  "  To  check  an  accoimt." 

4.  To  note  with  a  mark,  as  having  been  ex- 
amined, or  for  some  other  purpose ;  as,  "  To 
check  the  items  in  a  bill  or  the  names  in  a  list." 

CHfiCK,  V.  n.     1.  To  stop  ;  to  hesitate. 

The  mind,  once  jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its  power  . . . 
checks  at  any  vigorous  undertaking  ever  after.  Locke. 

2.  To  clash  ;  to  interfere. 

If  love  check  with  business,  it  troubleth  men's  fortunes. 
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Cn£CK'-BOOK  (-bak),  n.  A  book  kept  by  pcr- 
Bons  who  have  accounts  in  a  bank,  containing 
blank  forms  of  checks.  Bottvier. 

Cil^t'K'CIR,  V.  a.     [Fr.  Miiquier,  a  chess-board.] 

[l.  CUIXKEUED  ;  p/J.CHKCKEKIN(l,CIIEUKEUi:i).] 

1.  To  form  into  little  squares  of  dirterent 
colors,  like  those  of  a  chess-board  ;  as,  "  Check- 
ered plaids." 

2.  To  variegate  or  diversify. 

The  gr«y-eycd  mom  imilea  on  the  f>owning  night, 
C'AecIeri/it^  the  cutern  vloudi  with  atroalu  ufliglit.    Shale. 

CHfiOK'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  checks.        Cotgrave. 

2.  Checker-work.  1  Kings  vii.  17. 

3.  A  chess-board  or  a  draught-boara.  "  The 
checkers,  at  this  time  a  common  sign  of  a  pub- 
lic house."  Brand'^  Pop.  Antiq. 

CHficK'pR-BOARD,  n.  A  board  for  playing 
checkers  or  draughts.  Fox. 

CIlfeCK'gRED  (cli8ck'?r<l),p.  a.  Variegated;  di- 
versified. 

Ucrc  waving  grovei  a  checkered  icent  display.       Pope. 

CHfiCK'^R^,  n.pl.  A  game  played  on  a  checkered 
board ;  —  in  England  usually  called  draughts. 

CIlfiCK'gR-VVORK  (-wUrk),  n.  Work  having 
cross  stripes  of  different  colors.  "Nets  of 
checker-work  and  wreaths  of  chain-work  for  the 
chapiters."  1  Kings  vii.  17. 

CHfiCK'LgSS,  a.     Uncontrollable  ;  violent. 

The  hollow  murmur  of  the  chectlets  wind>.  Jtartton. 

CHfiCK'MATE,  n.     [Fr.  echec  et  mat.] 

1.  A  movement  on  the  chess-board  that  gains 
and  finishes  the  game.  Johnson. 

2.  Defeat ;  circumvention. 

Love  they  him  call  that  gave  mc  chechnalc.       Spetuer. 

CHECK' MATE,  V.  a.  [t.  CHECKMATED  ;/3|p.  CHECK- 
MATIMO,  CHECKMATED.] 

1.  In  chess,  to  check,  as  the  king,  so  that  he 
cannot  be  moved  ;  to  put  in  check.  Hoyle. 

2.  To  finish  ;  to  terminate.  Skelton. 
CHftCK'-REIN  (raii),n.   A  rein  or  Strap  of  a  bridle, 

to  make  a  horse  hold  up  his  head.         Phillips. 

CnfiCK'-ROLL,  n.  A  roll  or  book  containing  the 
names  of  such  as  are  attendants  on  great  per- 
sonages ;  —  also  called  chequer-roll.  "  The 
king's  servants  in  check-roll.  Bacon. 

CHECK'y,  n.  (Her.)  The  shield,  or  any  part  of 
it,  divided  into  checks  or  squares.  Craig. 

CH6l)'I)pR,  a.  Noting  a  rich  fine-flavored  cheese, 
made  at  Chcdder,  in  England.         Farm.  Ency. 

CHED'DpR-PlNK,  n.  {Bot.)  A  flower;  a  species 
of  Dianthus.  Booth. 

CHEEK,  n.  [A.  S.ceac;  ceowan,  to  chew;  Dut. 
kaak;  Sw.kek.l 

1.  The  side  of  the  face  below  the  eye. 

2.  pi.  (Mech.)  Those  parts  of  wrought  ob- 
jects that  are  double  and  correspondent. 

Cheek  by  jowl,  an  old  expression,  and  not  yet  dis- 
UBcd,  sicmfying  closeness,  or  face  to  face,  or  right 
over  a(jain.st.  Btau.  *  Fl. 

CH6ek'-BAND,  n.  A  throat-latch.  Booth. 

CHEEK'-BONE,  n.  [A.  S.  ceacban.]  The  bone 
of  the  cheek.  Psalm  iii.  7. 

CHEEKED  (chfikt),  a.    Brought  near  the  cheek, 
standing  at  sonic  poor  sutler's  tent, 
With  his  pipe  cheeked.  Cotton, 

CHEEK'-t66th,  ti.  The  hinder  tooth.  Joel  i.  6. 

f  CHEEP,  V.  n.  To  pule  or  chirp  like  a  sparrow 
or  a  young  bird.  Cotgrave. 

CHEER,  n.  [Gr.  x'P^t  joj  ;  !*•  Cera,  cheer  ;  Sp.  ca- 
re, the  countenance  ;  Fr.  chAre,  entertainment.] 

1.  Air  of  the  countenance. 

The  children  of  Israel  might  not  behold  Into  the  flice  of 
Uoaes  for  the  glory  of  his  cA<«i-.  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  Wicl(ffe't  Troni. 

2.  State  or  temper  of  the  mind. 

Then  were  they  all  of  good  cheer.  Actt  xxvii.  80. 

3.  Cheerfulness ;  gayety  ;  mirth. 

I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit, 

Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have.         ShiU: 

4.  Provisions  served  at  a  feast  ;  entertain- 
ment. ••  Small  cheer  and  great  welcome."  Shak. 

Better  cheer  may  you  have,  but  not  with  better  heart.     5*a* 

5.  Shout  of  triumph  or  of  applause ;  acclama- 
tion ;  as,  "  He  was  received  with  hearty  cheers  " 


CHEER,  V.  a.     [Gr.  ;^afpw,  to  rejoice  ;  Fr.  eherir, 
to    cherish.]      [t.   chekueu  ;   pp.   chkeui.no, 

CHEEUBI).] 

1.  To  make  joyful ;  to  gladden  ;  to  exhilarate. 
Hark !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheer*.  I'oiic. 

2.  To  animate  ;  to  incite  ;  to  encourage  ;  to 
enliven ;  to  inspirit. 

U«  cheered  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled.        Vn/den. 

3.  To  comfort ;  to  console. 

So  cheered  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheered.  MUtcn. 

4.  To  applaud ;  as,  "  The  orator  was  clieered." 
Syn.  — See  Animate. 

CHEER,  V.  n.    1.  To  grow  gay  or  cheerful. 

At  sight  of  thee  my  gloomy  soul  cA«ers  up.       A.  PhiHpt. 
2.  To  be  in  any  temper  of  mind. 

Uow  cheer'ft  thou,  Jessica?  Shdk, 

CUEER'^R,  n.    The  person  or  thing  that  cheers. 

Prime  cheerer,  light, 
Of  all  material  beings  tlrst  and  beat  Thonuon. 

II  CHEER'Ff>L  [chSr'fittl,  P.  J.  E.Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ; 
chSr'fai,  S. ;  ehSr'f&l  or  chfir'ffil,  W.  F.  K.],  a. 

1.  Having  good  spirits  ;  serenely  joyful ;  an- 
imated ;  as,  "  A  cheerful  disposition. 

2.  Showing  joy,  animation,  or  liveliness. 

Cheerful  looks  make  every  dish  a  feast.         Miuiinger. 
A  merry  heart  niuketh  a  cheerful  countenance.    I'rov.  xv. 

3.  Causing  gladness.  "  Cheerful  sun."  Shak. 
i^=-"Tlii8  word,  like  ftarfal,  has  contracted  an 

irregular  pronunciation,  that  seems  more  expressive 
of  tlio  turn  of  mind  it  indicates  than  the  long  o|>en  e, 
which  langiiislies  on  the  ear,  and  is  not  akin  to  the 
smartness  and  vivacity  of  the  idea.  We  regret  these 
irregularities,  but  they  are  not  to  be  entirely  pre- 
vented ;  and,  as  they  sometimes  arise  from  an  effort 
of  the  mind  to  express  tlie  idea  more  forcibly,  they 
should  not  be  too  studiously  avoided  ;  especially 
when  custom  has  given  them  considerable  currency  ; 
which  1  take  to  be  the  case  with  the  short  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  present  word.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  some 
other  orthoepists  seem  to  adopt  the  latter  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry, 
the  former  ;  and  as  this  is  agreeable  to  the  orthog- 
raphy, and,  it  may  be  added,  to  the  etymology, 
(wliich  indicates  that  state  of  mind  which  arises  from 
being  full  of  good  cheer,)  it  ought,  unless  the  other 
has  an  evident  preference  iti  custom,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  most  accurate."     Walker. 

Syn.  —  Cheerful  denotes  an  unruffled  flow  of  good 
spirits.  A  cheerful  person  smiles  ;  one  who  is  merry 
or  mirthful  laughs.  Habitually  cheerful ;  a  cheerful 
countenance  ;  occasionally  merry  or  mirthful ;  an  ani- 
mated expression  ;  a  lively  or  sprightly  manner  ;  a 
leilling'  mind  ;  gay  company  ;  gay  color  or  attire.  — 
SeeGAYETV. 

II  CHEER'FI)l-LY,  ad.     In  a  cheerful  manner ; 

willingly. 

II  CHEER'f0l-N?S8,  w.     The  quality  of  being 
cheerful ;  serene  joyfulness. 

Cheerfulnest  is  always  to  be  supported  when  a  man  Is  out 
of  pain;  but  mirth,  to  a  prudent  man,  should  always  be  acci- 
dental. Steele. 

Syn. —  Cheerfulness  is  a  habit  of  the  mind  ;  mirth 
and  merriment  are  transient.  Habitual  cheerfulness  ; 
occasional  mirth  or  merriment  ;  spriffhtliness  of  youth  ; 
animation  in  the  manner  of  speaking.  The  conscien- 
tious performance  of  duty  promotes  cheerfulness ;  gay 
company  and  wine  often  promote  mirth. 


CHEER'l-LY,  ad.    Cheerfully. 


Beau.  §  Fl. 


CHEER'I-Nfiss,  n.    The  state  of  being  cheery ; 
cheerfulness.  Bultcer. 

CflEER'lNG.p.  a.  Promoting  cheerfulness ;  mak- 
ing glad  ;  as,  "  Cheering  news." 

CHEER'ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  cheering  manner. 

tCHEER'JSH-NESS,    n.      State    of  cheerfulness. 
"  Duty  ...  set  off  with  cheerishtiess."    Milton. 

CHEER'L^SS,a.  Dejected ;  joyless ;  sad.  Spenser. 

CHEER'LY,  a.     Cheerful ;  joyful.  Ray. 

CHEER'LY,  ad.     Cheerfully.  Skak. 

CHEER'-UP,  V.  a.    To  make  cheerful ;  to  enliven  ; 
to  chirrup.     [Colloquial.]  Dr.  Cheyne. 

CHEER'Y,    o.      1.    Gay  ;     sprightly  ;     cheerful. 
"  Cheery  visage."  Cotqrare. 

2.  Having^  power  to  make  gay  or  cheerful. 

Come,  let  us  hie,  and  quatf  a  cherry  bowL  Gap. 

CHEESE,  n.     [L.  ca.iens;  It.ecseio ;  Sp.  queso,— 
A.  S.  ry»c;  Dut.  kaas;  Ger.  k/ise.—^V .  catcs ; 
Gael.  Sflr.  cnise.] 
1.  llie  curd  of  milk,  separated  fi-om  the  whey. 


compressed  into  a  solid  maat,  and  dried  for 
food. 
2.  Anv  thing  in  the  form  of  cheete  ;  as,  "  A 

cheese  of  ground  apples." 

CHEE^E'-cAke,  n.  A  cake  made  of  soft  cards, 
sugar,  and  butter.  Prior. 

CHEE^E'-FLY,  n.  A  small  black  insect,  bred  in 
cheese.  Ogibne. 

CHEE!#E'LgP,  n.  A  bag  in  which  rennet  for 
cheese  is  kept.  Farm.  Ency. 

CHEEsjE'-MiTE,  n.    An  insect  found  in  cheese. 

CHEE!JE'-M6N-GgR  (chez'mOrg-lfr,  82),  n.  A 
dealer  in  cheese.  B.  Jonson, 

CHEE§E'-pAr-|NG,  n.  Rind  or  paring  of  cheese. 
"  A  man  made  ...  of  a  cheese-paring."     Shak. 

CHEE^E'-PRfefiS,  n.  A  press  in  which  cheese  or 
curds  are  pressed.-  Gay. 

CHEE^E'-ReN-NgT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  wild  yellow 
flower ;  Galium  verum.  P.  Cyc. 

CHEESE'- vAt,  n.  A  wooden  case  for  pressing 
curds.  GlanviUe. 

CHEER'Y,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  cheese.  "  A 
cheesy  substance."  Arbuthnot. 

CHEET,  V.  n.    To  chatter  or  chirrup.     Tennyson. 

CHEE'TA,  or  CHEE'TAH,  n.  [East  Indi&n.] 
{Zor,l.)\  species  of  leopard  ;  the  hunting  leop- 
ard; Feiia  jubata.  Branae. 

qUKF-D'iEUVRE  (shj-dfivr'),"- ;  pi.  CBBPa-D^<EU- 
YRE.  [Fr.]  A  capital  performance;  a  mas- 
terpiece. 

The  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Transflgurotioa  of  Raibrlle 
are  cheft^eeurre  of-wulpture  and  painting.  Fairkolt. 

CHE'GfR,  CHE'GRE,  or  CHE'GOE.    See  CuiOBE. 

£;HEi'LO-P0D,  n.    See  Cuilopod. 

eHEl-RjJV'TnuS,  n.  [Gr.  ;^*/f>,  the  hand,  and 
dfOof,  a  flower.*]  {Bot?)  A  genus  of  plants;  the 
stock  gillyflower  ;  the  wallflower.  JP.  Cyc. 

enEl'RQ-PED,  n.    See  Chiropod. 

eUEI-RdP'TE-Rji,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  x'lp,  the  hand,  and 
irrepoti,  a  wing.]  {Zord.)  An  order  of  mammalia 
characterized  by  naving  the  anterior  extremi- 
ties, and  especially  the  hands,  so  modificti  as 
to  serve  the  office  of  wings.  The  common  bat 
is  of  this  order.  Brande, 

iCHEI-ROP'Te-ROUS,  o.  Belonging  to  the  chei- 
roptera. Craig. 

eHEl-RO-THE' RI-iyM,  n.  [Gr.  x'^Pj  the  hand, 
and  Oripiov,  a  beast.]  {Pal.)  An  extinct  animal, 
whose  footprints,  resembling  those  of  a  human 
hand,  are  found  impressed  on  new  red  sand- 
stone. PicUi. 

CH5-KO' A,  n.  A  Chinese  porcelain  clay.  Maunder. 

€HE'LA,  n.  [Gr.  x't^'i'  a  claw ;  L.  chele.]  The 
first  pair  of  forcipated  extremities  of  the  crab. 


lobster,  and  other  crustaceans. 


Brande. 


€HfiL'l-DON,  n.  [Gr.  ;^*;i(i(iy.]  (Anat.)  The 
hollow  at  the  flexure  of  the  arm.  Crabt. 

CH£l'|-F$R,  n.  [L.  chele,  a  claw,  and  yero,  to 
bear.]  (Zor,l.)  One  of  a  genus  of  minute  arach- 
nidans  resembling  a  tailless  scorpion. 

Van  Der  Hoeven, 

€H?-LlF'eR-OCs,  a.  Furnished  with  claw8..S>mirf. 

eH£L'|-F6RM,  a.  [L.  chele,  a  claw,  nuA  forma, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  a  claw.  Smart. 

CHg-LO'Nf,  n.  [Gr.  x'-*"*^.  »  tortoise.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants;  tortoise-flower;  —  called 
also  sheU-fUncer,  and  tnake-head.    Farm.  Ency. 

CHF.-l.b'.ffl-A,  n.  pL  [Gr.  x'^>^"i>  «  tortoise.! 
{i^oid.)  An  order  of  reptiles  including  the  shell 
tortoise  IChetonia  imoricata)  and  the  edible 
turtle  {Cnclonia  midat).  I'an  Der  Hoeren. 

CH^-LU'NI-AN,  n.  One  of  the  CheUmia.  Brande. 

t  jPHE'LY  (kc'l?),  n.  [Gr.  xi^f  i  L.  chela,  a  claw.] 
The  claw  of  a  shell-nsh.  Browne. 

II  THEM'IC  (kim'ik  or  klm'jk).  )  ^^    [q^. 

II  rHEM'|-C.\L  (k«ui'?-k»l  or  kim  VkfOi. '  X''"'*^' 
belonging  to  a  liquid ;  It.  <.>r  Sp.  chimtco ;  Fr. 
chimtotw.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  chemistry  ;  as,  "  Chemicai 
apparatus  " ;  "  Chemical  analysis." 
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2.  Resulting  from  the  laws  which  govern  the 

elementary  combinations  of  bodies  ;  as,  "CVtem- 

ical  changes." 

II  £;heM'I-CAL,  n.     {Med.)  A  medicine  formed  by 

the  aid  of  chemistry.  Dum/Uson. 

II  jCHEM'I-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  chemical  manner. 

gjIE-MJ^E '  (sh?-inez'),  w.     [Fr.]     1.  A  shift. 
2.  (Fort.)  A  wall  lining  a  bastion  or  a  ditch  ; 
a  lining  or  casing.  Fleming  Sg  Tibbins. 

qHEM-I-^ETTE',n.  [Fr.]  A  light  imder waist- 
coat. '  Quin. 

IjCHEM'IST  (kein'jst  or  kim'jst),  n.  A  professor 
of,  or  one  who  is  versed,  in  chemistry. 

tJCH5-MIS'Tl-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  chemistry; 
chemical.  '  Burton. 

II  JCHEM'IS-TRY  (k6m'js-tre  or  kini'js-tre),»i.  [Ar. 
kimia,  sometliing  liidden  or  secret ;  Gr.  ^^ncia  ; 
L.  chemia ;  Ger.  cliymie ;  It.  chimica ;  Sp.  quini- 
ica ;  Fr.  chimie.  —  Cleland  derives  the  word 
from  Celt,  kheijm,  fire.]  "  Chemistry,"  as  de- 
fined by  Dr.  Black,  "  is  the  study  of  the  effects 
of  heat  and  mixture,  with  a  view  of  discovering 
their  general  and  subordinate  laws,  and  of  im- 
proving the  useful  arts ; "  or,  as  defined  by 
Brande,  "  it  is  that  branch  of  natural  knowl- 
edge which  teaches  us  the  properties  of  ele- 
mentary substances,  and  of  their  mutual  com- 
binations ;  it  inquires  into  the  laws  which  ef- 
fect, and  into  the  powers  which  preside  over, 
their  union  ;  it  examines  the  proportions  in 
which  they  combine,  and  the  modes  of  sepa- 
rating them  when  combined,  and  endeavors 
to  apply  such  knowledge  to  the  explication  of 
natural  phenomena,  and  to  useful  purposes  in 
the  arts  of  life." 

Orfranic  cliKtnistry,  that  branch  of  clieniistry  which 
treats  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  —  Inor- 
ganic chemistry,  that  branch  of  chemistry  which  treats 
of  inorganic  substances. 

flfg=Thi8  word  was  formerly  written  chymistnj,  but 
the  present  established  (>rthogra|)hy  is  chemuitry.  But 
although,  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives,  y  is  changed 
to  f,  yet  the  pronunciation  for  the  most  part,  in  dic- 
tionaries, remains  unchanged.  We,  however,  now 
commonly  hear  tlie  words  pronounced,  according  to 
their  present  orthography,  cliem'js-try,  ghem'jst,  &c. 

CIlEaUE  (chSk),  n.  An  order  or  draft  for  money 
on  a  bank  or  a  banker. —  See  Check.  Sullivan. 

CHEa'UgR  (chgk'er),  v.  &  n.    See  Checker. 

CHEa'U^R  (chek'er),  n.  [Abbreviation  of  ex- 
chequer.]    A  treasury.  Browtie. 

CHEa'UgR  (chek'er),  n.  A  sort  of  stonework  to 
which  the  mode  of  joining  gives  the  appearance 
of  being  checkered.  —  See  Checker. 

CHfia'U^R-BKR'RY,  n.  A  little  creeping  plant : 
—  also  its  small  red  berry.  Bigelow. 

CHEa'UgR-ROLL  (ch6k'er-r8l),  n.    See  Check- 
roll. 
CHEa'U5R§,n.pZ.  See  CHECKERS,andDEAt'GHTS. 
CHEa'UgR-WORK,  n.    See  Checker-wouk. 

CHEa'UEY  (chfik'e),  a.  (Her.)  Noting  a  field 
divided  ijy  transverse  lines  into  equal  squares 
or  parts  ;  —  written  also  cheeky.  Craig. 

CHg-aUIN'  (che-ken'),  n.     See  Zechin. 

yUER'lF,  n.  A  high  priest  among  the  Mahom- 
etans ;  —  written  also  sherif  and  scherif.    Craig. 

CHER'JSH,  V.  a.  [Fr.  cherir;  cher,  dear.]  \i. 
cherished  ;  pp.  cherishing,  cherished.] 
To  treat  tenderly  or  with  encouragement ;  to 
nurse  ;  to  nurture  ;  to  support ;  to  foster  ;  to 
shelter. 

No  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  nonrishcth  and 
cherisheth  it.  Ejilies.  v.  29. 

Syn.  — See  Nourish. 

CIIER'ISIIED  (ch6r'isht),;>.  a.  Nursed ;  comforted ; 
fostered ;  supported ;  as,  "  A  cherished  child." 

CHER'!SH-?R,  n.     One  who  cherishes.     Wotton. 

CHER'|SH-ING,  n.     Support ;  encouragement. 

Thy  cherishing,  thy  honoring,  and  thy  love.         Milton. 

CHER'JSH-InG,  p.  a.  Nursing;  comforting; 
helping. 

CHER'  JSH-ING-LY,  ad.   In  a  cherishing  manner. 


t  CHER'ISH-MENT,  n.  Encouragement.  Spetiser. 

CHip-ROOT',  n.    A  sort  of  cigar.  Malcom. 

CHER'RjS,  n.  An  intoxicating  drug,  prepared 
from  hemp.  Boag. 

CHER'RY,  n.  [Gr.  Kfpaaof,  the  cherry-tree;  L. 
ccrasus  ;  Ger  hirsche ;  It.  cinegia  ;  Sp.  cereza  ; 
Fr.  cerise.']  {Bot.)  The  name  of  several  species 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Prxmus  :  —  the  stone 
fruit  of  these  plants.  Loiidon. 

CUER'Ry,  a.  Relating  to,  or  colored  like,  a 
cherry.     "  A  cherry  lip."  Shak. 

CIIER'RY-BAY,  n.    The  laurel.  —  See  Laurel. 

CHER'RY-BRAN'DY,  n.  Brandy  in  which  cher- 
ries have  been  steeped.  Ash. 

CIIER'RY-CHEEKED  (-chekt),  a.  Having  ruddy 
cheeks".  Fanshaw. 

0IIER'RY-LAU'R5L,n.  An  evergreen  shrub  ;  Ce- 
rasus  iauro-cerasus.  Farm.  Ency, 

CHER'RY-PEP'PfR,  n.  A  species  of  Capsicum, 
which  bears  a  small  cherry-shaped  fruit.  Craig. 

CHER'RY-PIT,  n.  A  child's  play,  in  which  cher- 
ry-stones are  thrown  into  a  small  hole.     Shak. 

CIIER'RY-RUM,  w.  Rum  in  which  cherries  have 
been  steeped.  Brown. 

CHER'RY-STONE,  n.    Stone,  or  seed,  of  a  cherry. 

CHER'RY— TREE,  n.  A  tree  bearing  cherries ; 
Primus  cerasus.  Miller. 

CHER'RY-WINE,  n.  Wine  made  of  cherries.  Ash. 

jCHER'SO-NESE  (ker'so-nes),  n.  [Gr.  -x^cpadvvaoi  ; 
vf'pffof,  land,  and  vricoi,  an  island  ;  L.  chersone- 
sus ;  Fr.  chersonese.]     A  peninsula. 

From  India  and  the  golden  Chersonese.  Milton. 

CHERT,  n.  {Min.)  A  sub-species  of  rhomboidal 
quartz;  —  called  also  rock-flint,  petrosilex,  and 
hornstone.  Buchanan. 

CHER'TY,  a.    Like  chert ;  flinty.  Pennant. 

CHER'UB,  n.     [Heb.  ^^113;  L.  cherub;  It.  che- 

7-ubino  ;  Sp.  Sg  Fr.  chetmbin.]  pi.  cHfiR'VB^  and 
CHER' v-BiM  or  ch£r'v-bTm§.  a  celestial  spirit  or 
angel,  which,  in  the  celestial  hierarchy,  is  placed 
next  in  order  to  the  seraphim.      Exod.  xxvi.  1. 

Thou  sltt'st  between  the  cherubs  bright.  Milton. 

The  roof  of  the  chamber 
With  golden  chervbims  is  fretted.  Shak. 

Some  of  the  rabbins  tell  us  that  the  chenibims  are  a  set  of 
anccls  who  know  most,  and  the  seraphiras  a  set  of  angels  who 
love  most.  Addison. 

gfg^  "  We  are  authorized,"  says  Dr.  Campbell, 
"  both  by  use  and  by  analogy,  to  say  either  cherubs 
and  seraphs,  according  to  the  English  idiom,  or  cher- 
ubim and  seraphim,  according  to  the  Oriental.  The 
former  suits  tetter  the  familiar,  the  latter  the  solemn, 
style.  —  As  the  words  cherubim  and  seraphim  are  plu- 
ral, the  terms  cherubims  and  seraphims,  as  expressing 
the  plural,  are  quite  improper."     Phil,  of  Rhet. 

Walker  remarks  that  "  those  who  understand  no 
language  but  their  own  are  apt  to  commit  an  unpar- 
donable fault  with  critics  by  mistaking  this  word 
[cherubim]  for  a  singular,  and  writing  the  plural 
cherubims."  Yet  this  is  the  form  of  the  plural  [cher- 
ubims and  seraphims]  uniformly  used  in  the  common 
version  of  the  Bible,  in  which  cherubims  occurs  twen- 
ty-three times,  and  seraphims  twice;  and  the  same 
form  is  also  used  by  good  authors. 

I  a.      Angelical  ;     relating    to 

\L,  >  cherubs.    "  Cherubic  songs." 

Milton. 

CHER'U-bIM,  n.    The  Hebrew  plural  of  chervb. 

CHER-U-BiM'jC,a.  Relating  to  cherubim.  £c.  Ren. 

CHER'U-BIN,  a.  Angelical ;  cherubic,  [r.]  Shak. 

CHER'y-BIN,  n.    A  cherub,     [r.]  Dryden. 

CHftR'UP,  V.  n.  [Probably  corrupted  from  chirp.] 
To  chirp  ;  to  use  a  cheerful  voice.         Spenser. 

CHER'UP,  V.  a.  To  quicken  ;  to  enliven  or  en- 
courage ;  to  cheer  up  ;  to  chirrup. 

He  cherujis  brisk  his  car-crccting  steed.       Cotvjier. 

CHER'UP,  n.  An  act  of  quickening  ;  encourage- 
ment. Cowper. 

CHER'VJL,  n.  [Gr.  ■x^aipt^ivXT.ov ;  ;^«(>«»,  to  re- 
joice, and  4)i)V.ov,  a  leaf;  L.  chiprophyllum  ;  Fr. 
cerfeuil ;  A.  S.  cerfille.]  A  culinary  vegetable, 
used  as  a  salad  ;  cow- weed ;  —  sometimes  used 
medicinally.  Loudon. 


ch?-rO'bic, 
chp-ru'bj-cal, 

"  Cherubic  watch." 


CHE§'l-BLE  (chez'e-bl),  n.  [Fr.  chasuble.]  A 
Roman  Catholic  priest's  vestment  witnout 
sleeves ;  chasuble.  —  See  Chasuble.         Bale. 

CHES'LIP,  n.    A  small  vermin.  Skinner. 

CHESS,  n.     [Fr.  echecs.  — See  Check.] 

1.  A  scientific  game,  played  on  a  board  con- 
sisting  of  64  squares,  with  32  pieces  of  various 
forms,  denominations,  and  powers.  Each  party 
to  the  game  has  eight  principal  pieces,  viz. :  a 
king,  a  queen,  two  knights,  two  bishops,  and  two 
rooks  or  castles  ;  and,  besides,  eight  pawtis  or 
foot-soldiers.  Maunder. 

2.  A  kind  of  grass,  resembling  oats,  which 
grows  among  wheat ;  the  Bromus  secalinus. 
[New  England.] 

CHESS'-AP-PLE,  n.    A  species  of  wild-service. 

CHESS'-BOARD,  n.    A  board  on  which  chess  is 

played. 
CHES'S^L,  n.     A  mould  or  vat  in  which  cheese 

is  formed.  Farm.  Encij. 

CHESS'MAN,  n.     A  piece  used  in  chess. 
CHES'SOM,  n.  A  kind  of  earth  or  mould.  Bacon. 
CHESS'-PLAY-^R,  n.    One  who  plays  chess. 

CHESS'-TREE§,  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  Two  pieces  of 
wood,  bolted  perpendicularly,  one  on  each  side 
of  a  ship,  for  securing  the  clews  of  the  main- 
sail. Mar.  Diet. 

CHEST,  n.  [Gr.  KicTt] ;  L.  cista.—A.  S.  cest,  or 
cyst ;  Dut.  kist ;  Ger.  Sg  Dan.  kisfe ;  Sw.  kista  ; 
Gael.,  Ir.,  (S,  Arm.  ciste.] 

1.  A  large,  wooden  box  ;  a  piece  of  furniture 
for  holding  clothes,  tools,  &c. ;  as,  "  A  sailor's 
chest  "  ;    "  A  carpenter's  chest." 

2.  (Com.)  The  quantity  contained  in  a  chest; 
as,  "  A  chest  of  tea." 

3.  The  trunk  of  the  human  body,  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  belly  ;  the  breast ;  the  thorax. 

He  describes  another  by  the  largeness  of  his  chc^t.    J'ope. 
A  chest  of  drawers,  a  case  with  movable  boxes  or 
drawers. 

A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day.  Goldsmith. 

CHEST,  V.  a.     1.  To  reposit  in  a  chest ;  to  hoard. 
2.  To  place  in  a  coffin,     [r.]  Terry. 

CHEST'^D,  a.  Having  a  chest ;  —  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  "Uroad-chested." 

CHEST'-F6UND-^R,  n.  Same  as  Chest-found- 
ering. Farm.  Ency. 

CHEST'-FOUND-5R-ING,  n.  {Farriery.)  A  kind 
of  rheumatic  disease  afi'ecting  the  chest  and 
fore-legs  of  a  horse.  Youatt. 

CHEST'NUT  (ches'nut),  n.  [L.  castanea  ;  It.  cas- 
tagna ;  Sp.  casfaha ;  Fr.  chotaigne ;  Ger.  kas- 
tanie.]     The  fruit  of  the  chestnut-tree. 

CHEST'Nl'T  (chSs'nut),  a.  Having  the  color  of 
the  chestnut ;  light  brown.  Dampier. 

CHEST'NUT-TREE  (ch6s'nut-tr6),  n.  A  well- 
known  tree,  which  produces  chestnuts,  and  is 
valued  for  its  timber  ;  Castanea  vesca.  Loudon. 

CHES'TON,  n.    A  species  of  plum.  Johnson. 

CHE'TAH,  n.  {Zo"l.)  The  hunting  leopard  of 
India;  Felisjubata.  Brande. 

CHET'TIK,  w.  1.  The  upas-tree  of  Java.   Ogilrie. 

2.  The  poison  obtained  from  the  upas-tree  ; 

strychnia.  Ogilvie. 

CHET'WERT,  n.  A  Russian  corn-measure,  equal 
to  nearly  six  Winchester  bushels.    McCulloch. 

fCnEV'jI-gHIE  (sli«v'9-she),  71.  [Old  Fr.]  An 
expedition  with  cavalry.  Chaucer. 

fCHE'VA^E,  n.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  poll-tax.— 
See  Chiefage.  Todd 

gjIEy-AL',n.;  p\.  CHEVAVX  (sMv-o).  [Fr.]  A 
horse  :  —  cavalry.  Boyer. 

QUE  V-Al'-DE-FRI^E' ,  n. ;  pi. 
CHEVAVX-DE-FRISE    (shev'o-    >j 

de-frez'),  (commonly  used  in 
the  plural.)  [Fr.  Frieslatid 
horse.  So  named  from  having  been  first  used 
at  the  siege  of  Friesland,  in  1658,  against  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  Sullivan.]  (Fort.)  A  piece 
of  timber  traversed  with  spikes,  used  in  defend- 
ing a  passage,  or  making  a  retrenchment  to 
stop  cavalry.  Campbell. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tJ,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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CII^V-Al'-GLAss,  n.  A  large  swing-glass.Smar*. 

ri!KV-A-LIER'  (iili«v-9-l6r'),  n.   [Fr.,  from  rAetJa/, 

II  horse;  Sp.  cubulMio.]    A  kmght ;  a  ciivuHcr; 

a  t;alliint,  strung  man.  Shak. 

CUf-V'^N,  n.     [Vt.  cheveane.]     A  river  fish  ;   the 

chub.  lirownc. 

CUftV'pR-lL,  «.     [Fr.  chnrcau.  a  kid.]    Leather 

made  from  the  skin  of  the  kid.  tihak. 

cilKV'gR-lL,  a.  Pliable,  as  kid-leather.  "Your 
soft  cheveril  conscience."  tihak. 

tCllKV'pK-|L-fZE,  r.  a.  To  make  as  pliable  as 
kid-leather.  Mountayu. 

QHF,-rP:srRF.,  or  (^HF.-VF.rRF.,  r8li?-v«8tr  or 
■h?-vatr),  n.  [Fr.]  {Surg.)  A  bandage  applied 
round  the  head,  in  cases  of  fracture  or  luxation 
of  the  lower  jaw.  Dungliaon. 

CHEVKT  (8h?-va'),  n.  [Fr.]  {Arch.)  The  apsis, 
or  eastern  end  of  a  church,  beliind  the  high  altar, 
when  of  a  semicircular  or  polygonal  form.  Weale. 

qUE-vlLLF.',  n.  [Fr.]  {Mus.)  The  bridge  of  an 
instrument.  Crabb. 

t(;"HKV'|-§ANCE  (ahdv'e-zS'ns),  n.  [Fr.  chevis- 
tance ;  chevir,  to  compass  ;  chef,  head.] 

1.  Enterprise  ;  achievement.  Spenser. 

2.  {Laic.)    The  act  of  bargaining :  —  a  bar- 
gain ;  a  contract.  Burrill. 

gilEF-RF.TTF.',  n.  [¥l.']  {Mil.) 
An  engine  for  raising  grms  or 
mortars  into  their  carriages. 

lirande. 

qHEy'RO^r  (shSv'ron),  n.      [Fr.] 

1.  {her.)  A  representation 
of  two  rafters  of  a  house  meet- 
ing at  the  top. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  sort  of  zigzag 
work  or  ornament.  Weale.    . 

3.  {Mil.)  A  mark  on  the  li 
sleeve  of  the  coat  of  a  non-com-  (I 
missioned  officer.  Campbell.  ^ 

(!HEV'RONED  (shgv'rond),  a.  Ornamented  with 
figures  like  chevrons.  "  Their  bases  chevroned 
all  over  with  lace."  B.  Jonson. 

^IHfiV'RO-NftL,  n.  {TTer.)  A  diminutive  of  a 
chevTon  ;  half  a  chevron.  Johnson, 

CHEW  (chd)  [chd,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  chil  or 
chlw,  iS.  IF.j,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  ceowan  ;  Dut.  kaaii- 
V)en ;   Ger.  kaiien.']     \i.   CH£W£0 ;  pp.  CHEW- 

I.NO,  CHEWED.] 

1.  To  crush  with  the  teeth ;  to  masticate. 

Cfiewimj  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy.  Shak, 

2.  To  meditate  ;  to  ruminate.  Prior. 

49~  "  The  pronunciation  chau)  is  grown  vulgar." 
Walker. 

CHEW  (chd),  V.  n.    To  ruminate. 

Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this.         Shak. 

CHEW  (clid),  n.  That  which  is  chewed;  a  cud; 
as,  "  A  cheto  of  tobacco."     [Vulgar.]  Todd. 

t  CHEW'gT,  ».  Minced  meat  or  mince-pie.  Florio. 

CHEW'ING  (chd^ing),  n.  [A.  S.  ceowung.']  Mas- 
tication ;  as,  "  This  meat  needs  much  clwwing." 

CHEW'ING  (chft'jng),  p.  a.  Grinding  with  the 
teeth  : — ruminating. 

CHEW'lNG-BALL,  n.  {Farriery.)  A  medicinal 
ball  for  a  horse.  Farm.  Ency. 

CHE'WINK,  n.     The  ground  robin.  Bartlett. 

CHI'jI,  n.  {Bot.)  A  beautiful  Mexican  plant  ; 
lime-leaved  sage.  Velasquez. 

KHl'AN,  a.  Relating  to  Chios,  an  island  of  Asi- 
atic Greece.  Brande. 

eHt.A'Rb-gs.cO  'ro,  or  enUA'Rb-scO  'Rd,n. 

[It.,  clarc-obscure.l    The  art  of  combining  li«;ht 
and  shade  in  painting.  P.  Cyc. 

eni-As'TO-LlTE.  n.  [Or.  ::^;ia<rr<Jf,  marked  with 
a  cross,  decussated,  and  Wof,  a  stone.]  {Min.) 
A  crystallized  mineral ;  a  variety  of  made  ;  an- 
dalusite.  Its  crystals  generally  present  a  tas- 
seluted  appearance,  as  if  formed  by  the  union 
of  four  separate  crystals.  Dana. 

CUlB'BAL,  n.  [A.  S.  cipa ;  Fr.  cibouk.]  A  small 
kmd  of  onion  ;  cibol.  Beau,  Sg  Fl. 


Clff-BOUqVE'  {ch<}-Mk'),n.  [Turk.]  A  Turkish 
smoking  pipe;  —  written  also  chibouk. 

lU'ilgiieil  iiit  Kciii-iulurned  fhil>owiur.  Uynm, 

CHi'C.^,  n.     [Sp.]     1.  A  fermented  li<iuor,  used 

in  Peru,  and  made  of  Indian  corn.         Uii.  Her. 

2.  A  red  coloring  substance,  used  by   some 

Indians  to  stain  their  skins.     It  is   extracted 

from  a  species  of  Biynonia.  Brande. 

(;;H|-C'ANE'  (sh?-kan'),  n.  [A.  S.  swican,  to  de- 
ceive ;  Fr.  chicane.]  A  shift,  turn,  or  trick, 
especially  in  law  proceedings  ;  sophistry  ;  chi- 
canery. 

llis  uttorne^'a  have  hardly  one  trick  left;  they  are  at  an  end 
of  all  their  c/iic'u/ie.  ArOullmot. 

^HJ-CANE',  V.  n.  To  prolong  a  contest  by  tricks. 
"  I  will  not  quibble  and  chicane  about  the  mo- 
tives." Chesterfield. 

gni-CAN'^R,  n.  [Old  Fr.  sicaneur,  a  pettifogger.] 
A  petty  sophister  ;  a  caviller.  Locke. 

<;;H|-CAN'gR-Y,  n.  [Fr.  chicanerie.']  Mean  acts 
of  wrangling;  trickery;  sophistry.  "The  chi- 
canery and.  futility  of  the  practice."  Arbutfmot. 

CHlC'CO-RY,  n.  J^Gr.  (ciYop/a  ;  h.  cichortum;  It. 
cicora;  iSp.  achtcoriafrr.chicoree;  Ger.cicho- 
rie.]  {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant  cultivated  for 
food  both  for  men  and  cattle,  and,  particularly 
in  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  from  the  root  a  powder  which 
IS  used  as  a  substitute  for  eottee ;  Cichorium 
Intybus ;  —  called  also  succory.  P.  Cyc. 

CHIciI,  w.  ;  pi.  ciiTcii'E§.  [L.  cicer;  Old  Fr.  chi- 
ches.\     A  dwarf  pea ;  chickpea.  B.  Googe. 

CHIcH'LJNG,  n.  A  vetch  or  pea,  used  in  Ger- 
many for  food,  but  inferior  to  other  kinds ; 
Lathyrus  sativus.  Ogilvie. 

CHICK,  n.  [See  CHICKEN.]  1.  The  young  of  a 
bird ;  a  chicken. 

For  when  the  shell  is  broke,  out  comes  a  chick.       Davies. 
2.  A  term  of  endearment. 

My  Ariel,  chick. 
This  is  thy  chaise.  Shak. 

cnTCK,  V.  n.    To  sprout  as  seed;   to  vegetate. 

[Local.]  Todd. 

CHIck'a-BER-RY,  n.    See  CHEauERBERRY. 

CHtCK'A-BlD-DY,  n.  A  childish  name  for  a 
chicken.  Bartlett. 

CHIcK'A-DEE,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  tit- 
mouse, found  only  in  North  America,  as  far 
north  as  Hudson's  Bay,  and  appearing  most 
lively  in  the  coldest  weather  ;  black-capped  tit- 
mouse ;  Partis  atricapillus ;  —  allied  to  the  marsh 
titmouse  of  Europe  {I'ariis  palustris).  Audubon. 

CHIcK'A-REE,  n.    The  red  squirrel.       Audubon. 

CHICK'pN,  n.     [A.  S.  cicen;  Dut.  kieken.] 

1.  The  young  of  a  bird,  particularly  of  a  hen. 

2.  A  term  for  a  young  person.    "  Stella  is  no 
chicken."  Swift. 

CHlCK'pN-HEART-eD,  a.    Cowardly  ;  timorous. 

CHIcK"5N-PoX,  n  {Med.)  A  mild  eruptive  dis- 
ease ;  a  species  of  Varicella.  Dunglison. 

CHIcK'LJNG,  m.  [Eng.  chick,  and  A.  S.  affix  ling, 
denoting  state  or  condition.]    A  small  chicken. 

CHlCK'LlNG-VETCH,  n.  (Bot.)  An  inferior  kind 
of  vetch  or  pea;  the  everlasting  pea;  ehichling; 
Lathyrus  sativus.  —  See  Cuichlino.       Crabb. 

CHlOK'PEA,  n.  [See  Chich.]  {Bot.)  A  plant 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  France  for  the  same 
purposes  as  vetches  in  England ;  a  kind  of  de- 
generate pea  ;  Cicer  arietinum.  Miller. 

CIlTCK'WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  The  popular  name  of  a 
variety  of  small  annual  plants  or  weeds  of  the 
genera  Cerastium  and  Alsine  :  —  a  name  espe- 
cially api>lied  to  Stellaria  nwdia.  Gray. 

CHIDE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cidan.]  [i.  CHin  (t  chode)  ; 
fyp.  CHintNo,  CHIDDEN,  CHID.]  To  reprove  se- 
verely ;  to  censure ;  to  rebuke ;  to  reprimand ; 
to  blame. 

Cftitle  him  for  his  faults,  and  do  it  reverently.         Shak. 

Srvlla  wept. 

And  chid  hnr  barking  waves  into  attention.       tlihcm. 

CHlDE,  V.  n.  1.  To  find  fault ;  to  clamor  ;  to  scold. 
And  they  did  chide  with  him  sharply.  Jmdg.  viU.  1. 

2.  To  make  a  noise. 

As  doth  a  rock  acainst  the  chiding  flood.  Shak. 


CHIde,  n.  Murmur ;  gentle  noise.  '■TheeA«</« 
of  Htrcama."     [u.]  Thomson. 

CHID'^R,  n.     One  who  chides.        Abp.Cranmer 

t  CHIU'gR-£HH,  n.    She  who  chides.       Chaucer. 

CHiU'l.N'c;,  n.     1.  Kebukc;  scolding. 

Wfll  thou  know-si  what  erwl  rhUtimif 

on  1  've  froui  my  mulber  borne.  Bp.  Pert% 

2.  Noise  ;  clamor. 

They  bay«l  the  boar 
y<  ith  hounda  of  Himrta;  never  did  1  bear 
8ucb  gallaiit  chiding).  SJkat. 

CHID'ING,  p.  a.  Reproving;  rebuking;  scolding. 

CHiD'|i\(;-LY,  ad.    After  the  manner  of  chiding. 

CHIEF  (rhcQ,  «•  [Or.  Kiipal^,  the  head  ;  L.caputt 
the  head  ;  It.  capo  ;  Hf.Je/e  ;  Fr.  chef.] 

1.  Highest  in  office,  rank  or  authority;  most 
eminent ;  as,  "  A  cAtV/'juHtice." 

2.  Principal ;  most'important ;  main. 

A  gxiMl  view  nf  tlie  apoatlr'a  main  pur|iaM  In  wrilinff  th« 
epiatle  uiid  tlie  rhirj'  brancliea  of  hia  aiaruuroe.  ijtkt. 

8yn. —  Chief,  capital,  or  principal  town  or  city. 
The  chief  or  principal  town  ia  the  lariteat  town,  snd  it 
may  or  inny  not  l>e  the  seat  of  (overninpni.  Tlie  tmm- 
Hal  town  ill  the  acat  of  government,  whether  it  i«  liie 
larguHt  or  not.  —  Chief  ihthoh  ;  highrH  atstion  ;  prim- 
cipal  or  main  object.  —  tioe  Pkimaky. 

CHIEF  (rhef),  n.    1.  A  military  commander;   a 

chieftain. 

After  or  before  were  never  known 

Such  rAi</<i  as  each  an  army  seemed  alone       Drifdtm. 

2.  The  principal  person  ;  a  leader ;  a  head. 

And  the  diiif  »f  the  houar  of  the  fiitherof  the  Ikmllie*  of 
the  Kohathitea  ahall  l>e  Klizaphan.  Xaimh.  iii.  aOL 

3.  {Her.)  The  upper  part  of ' 
an  escutcheon.  Peacham. 

In  chief,  highest  in  authority  ;  (lara- 
inount ;  —  inviich  coniptmndsi  a«  rom- 
mander -iit-cAiV/.  —  (Laic.)  In  rapite,ot 
by  (KTsonal  service ;  an,  "  I..ajid8  h<ild- 
en  ill  chief. ^^ 

1  ahall  be  proud  to  hold  my  dependence 
on  you  i«  cAi<;/".  Ih-yden. 

Byn. —  CAi>/  impliefl  the  highest  rank  in  either 
civil  or  military  atTaira  ;  chieftain  and  c«nir«ia«</rr,  in 
military  matlerx.  An  Indian  chief:  a  military  ehirf 
or  chitflain  ;  the  commandrr  of  an  army  ;  commander- 
in-chief  of  a  great  anny  ;  the  leader  of  a  party  or  fac- 
tion, or  in  an  enterpriMO  ;  tlie  head  of  s  tntia  or  s  fam. 
ily  ;  the  head  of  a  profesoion. 

CHIEF  (chef),  ad.    Chiefly,    [r.]  Thomson. 

t  CHIEF'A^E,  or  CHEV'A^E,  n.  [Old  Fr.  cherage, 
poll-money  paid  by  a  tenant;  chef,  head.l  A 
tribute  by  the  head.  Chamheri. 

CHIEF'-BAR-Q.N,n 
of  Exchequer. 

tCHIEF'DQM,  n.     Sovereignty 

CHIEF'fSS,   n. 
dians. 


The  president  of  the  Court 
Clarke. 

Sftenser- 

A  female  chief  among  the   In- 
Carrer. 


CHIEF'-JUS-TJCE,  n.  The  principal  judge  of  a 
court.  SoutJtey. 

CHIEF'-JCs'T|CE-8IIIp,  n.  The  office  of  chief- 
justice.  Qu.  llev. 

CHIEF'L^SS.rt.  Wanting  a  leader ;  weak.  "  Chief - 
less  armies."  Pope. 

CHIEF'LY,  ad.  "L  Principally;  eminently;  main- 
ly ;  above  all. 

And  chirtlw  thou.  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prrfVr 

Before  oil  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure.      Millom, 

2.  For  the  most  part ;  mostly. 

Where  the  eaUtcs  of  the  diasentrn  ehit^0  lay.  Smtft, 

tCHIEF'RI?  (cliefr?),  H.  A  small  feudal  rent. 
"  Any  more  than  a  small  chitfrie."  Su?ifl, 

CHlEF'i'HiP,  n.  The  office  or  station  of  a  chief. 
"  Chicfship  of  Ducca."  Burke, 

CH1EF'TA|N  (clieftin),  n.  [Old  Fr.  chrfrtain. 
—  See  Chief.]  A  leader  of  a  clan  or  of  troops ; 
a  military  commander ;  a  chief.  Spctuer, 

Syn.  — *»  Chief. 

CHIEF'T.\|.\-CY,B.  The  officcor  station  of  chief- 
tain. Gent,  Uag. 

CHIEF'TAlN-fiSS,  n.    A  female  chieflain. 

Mist  Sedgwick 

CHIEF'TA|N-RY,  n.  The  state  of  a  chieftain; 
headship;  chieftainship,     [m.]  Johnson, 
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CHIEFTAINSHIP 

CHlfiF'TAJN-SHtP,  n.    The  state  of  a  chieftain  ; 

headship.  Smollett. 

fCHlEV'ANCE,  n.     [Fr.  chevissance,  a  bargain.] 

Traffic  in  which  money  is  extorted  as  discount. 

"  Unlawful  chievances."  Bacon. 

CHIEVE,  or  CIIEVE,  v.  n.    [Fr.  chevir.'\    To  turn 

out ;    to   come   to   a   conclusion ;   to   succeed. 

"  Evil  mote  he  chere."  Chaucer.      "  It  chieves 

nought  with  him."     [Obs.,  or  local.]  Hay. 

pj[F-FgJ\r-JVIER'  (shtf-fon-5r'),  n.  [Fr^  One 
who  picks  up  rags  ;  a  rag-picker.  Ch.  Ob. 

CHrF-FOJ\r-m-ERE'  (shlf-fon-ne-Ar'),  n.  [Fr.] 
A  movable  piece  of  furniture  serving  as  a  clos- 
et ;  a  work-table.  IV-  Ency. 

CHIG'RE  (clilg'ger),  n.  [Fr.  chique  ;  Sp.  niffua.} 
{Ent.)  A  small,  troublesome  insect,  of  the  flea 
kind,  which  lodges  between  the  skin  and  the 
flesh  ;  Pulex  penetrans  ;  —  written  also  cheger, 
chegre,  chegoe,  chigoe,  chigua,  chigger,  and  jig- 
(jer.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

CH|-KA'RA,  n.  [Hind.]  A  species  of  four-horned 
antelope'  found  in  India ;  the  Antilope  quadri- 
cornis  of  Blainville.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

CHtL'BLAIN,  n.  A  sore  or  infliinimation  in  the 
feet,  hands,  &c.,  caused  by  cold  or  frost. 

CHIL'BLAIN,  v.  a.  To  render  sore  by  frost.  Cook. 

CHILD,  M.;  pi.  CHtL'DEEN.  [A.  S.  cild;  Ger.  S; 
Dut.  kitid.] 

1.  A  very  young  person  of  either  sex;  an  infant. 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man.  Wordsworth. 

Then  spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child.  S.  Butler. 

2.  A  son  or  daughter  of  any  age  ;  offspring ; 
progeny ;  issue. 

Hear,  ye  children,  the  instruction  of  a  father.     I'rov.  v.  1. 

3.  One  allied  to  another  in  principles  or  in 
practices. "  Thou  child  of  the  devil."^c<«  xiii.  10. 

4.  pi.  Descendants.  "  O  ye  children  of  Ja- 
cob." P*.  cv.  6.  In  the  language  of  the  Bible 
often  used  for  persons  in  general,  or  the  whole 
human  race  ;  as,  "  The  children  of  men." 

To  be  with  child,  to  be  pregnant. 
Syn.  —  See  Offspring. 
t  CHILD,   V.  n.      To  produce   fruits   or  flowers. 
"  The  childing  autumn."  Shak, 

t  CHiLD,  V.  a.  To  bring  forth,  as  a  child.  Spenser. 

CHILD'BeAr-JNG,  n.  The  act  of  bearing  chil- 
dren ;  childbirth.  Milton. 

CIIILD'BED,  n.  The  state  of  a  woman  in  labor  ; 
travail;  parturition.  Arbuthnot. 

Childbed  fever,  puerperal  fever. 

CHILD'BIRTH,  n.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  a 
child  ;  parturition  ;  travail.  Taylor. 

CHiLDE,  or  CHILDE  [child,  Sw.],  n.  A  noble 
youth ;  the  son  of  a  nobleman  ;  —  formerly  pre- 
fixed as  a  cognomen  to  the  family  name  by  the 
eldest  son.     "  Childe  Harold."  Byron. 

flfg-  "  Childe,  pronounced  child,  is  contrary  to  all 
analogy ;  and  the  modern  way  of  pronouncing  it 
seems  to  have  been  determined  solely  l)y  the  indistinct 
notion  that  some  ditTerence  ought  to  be  made  between 
it  and  child."  Philological  Museum,  Cambridge,  Eng. 

fCHILD'^D  (chlld'ed),  a.  Furnished  with  a 
child.     "  He  chikled,  as  I  fathered."  Shak. 

CHlL'DtiR-MAS-DAY',M.  [A. S.  cildamtpsse  dag; 
■  Eng.  child,  mass,  and  day.']     The  28th  of  De- 
cember, called  also  Innocents'  day,  horn,  the 
slaying  of  the  children  by  Herod.  Carew. 

CHTlD'HOOD  (-hud),  n.  [A.  S.  cildhad.]  The 
state  of  a  child ;  infancy ;  minority  ;  the  time 
from  birth  to  puberty; — sometimes  restricted 
to  the  age  between  infancy  and  puberty. 

The  childhood  shows  the  man 
As  morning  shows  the  day:  be  famous  then 
By  wisdom.  Milton. 

Ah,  happy  hills!  nh,  pleasinc  shade! 

Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain ! 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed, 
A  stranger  yet  to  pain.  Gray. 

CHlLD'iNG,  a.  Bearing  children.  "  Childing 
mother."  Southey. 

DHILD'JSH,  a.  [A.  S.  ciMisc.']  Becoming  chil- 
dren only  ;  puerile  ;  trifling.  "  Childish  fear." 
Spenser.     "  Childish  play."  Milton. 

When  I  became  a  man,  1  put  away  childi$h  ih\nf!%. 

1  Cor.  xiii.  II. 
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CHILD'{SH-LY,  a.       In  a  childish  manner. 

tCHILD-JSH-MIND'gD-NESS,  n.  Triflingness. 
"  I  have  . . .  some  childish-mitidedness."  Bacon. 

CIIILD'ISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  child- 
ish.    "  The  actions  of  childishness."        Locke. 

Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history. 
Is  second  chiklusliness  and  mere  oblivion.  Shai:. 

CHILD-KlLL'jNG,  M.     Infanticide.  P.  Cyc. 

CHILD'LfSS,  a.     Having  no  child  or  offspring. 

CHILD'LjlSS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  child- 
less. E.  Everett. 

CIIILD'LIKE,  a.  Becoming  or  beseeming  a  child ; 
docile.     "Childlike  obedience."  Hooker. 


CHILD'LIKE-NESS,   n. 
conduct. 


Childlike  disposition  or 
Bunso7i. 


t  CHILD'LY,  a.    Like  a  child. 


Lydgate. 


fCHILD'N^SS,  n. 
ishness. 


Childish  playfulness ;  child- 
Shak. 


CHlL'DR^N,  n.  pi.  of  child.    See  Child. 

The  sports  ot  children  satisfy  the  child.  Goldsmith. 

t  CHIL'DRfiN-LESS,  a.   "Without  children  ;  child- 
less. "  If  the  one  be  rich  and  childre7iless."Drant. 

CHI-LE§E', 
CHIL'I-AN, 


a.     {Geog.)    Relating  to   Chili   or 
Chile.  P.  Cyc. 


CHI-LESE',  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  or  natives  of 
Chili.  P.  Cyc. 

€HIL'I-Ad  (kTl'e-ad),  n.  [Gr.  y^ihdf,  x^^'ofioi,  a 
thousand;  L.  chilias,  chiliadis.']  A  thousand 
consecutive  numbers  ;  thus,  from  1  to  1000  forms 
the  1st  chiliad;  from  1001  to  2000,  the  2d,  &c. 

The  table  . .  .  contained  the  logarithms  of  so  many  chiliads 
of  absolute  numbers.  Bratide. 

jCHIl'J-A-GON,  n.  [Gr.  x'^'^^^  ^  thousand,  and 
yii)via,  "an  angle.]  A  plane  figure  of  a  thousand 
sides  and  angles.  Francis. 

jCHIL-I-A-HE'DRON,  n. ;  pi.  *;nTfL-i-A-HE'DRA.  [Gr. 
X'M&i,  a  thousand,  and  t'^pa,  a  seat,  a  base.]  A 
figure  of  a  thousand  sides.  Locke. 

CHlL'l-ARjCH  (kil'e-ark),  n.  [Gr.  x'^^-'^"^?'"'^}  ,X^' 
hdi,  a  thousand,  and  a.px'^it  a  chief ;  L.  chiliar- 
chus.]  A  commander  of  a  thousand  men.  Coles. 

CHIL'J-AR€H-y,  n.  A  body  consisting  of  a  thou- 
sand men.      '  Henry  More. 

jCHiL'(-A§M,  n.  [Gr.  x^^-"^''i^^i-'\  (Eccl.)  The 
millennium,  or  period  of  a  thousand  years,  dur- 
ing which  it  is  supposed  Christ  is  to  reign  at 
his  second  coming.  Boag. 

CHIL'I-AST,  n.  [Gr.  ;y(7.irt<rra<;  pi.  ;;^iiidf,  a  thou- 
sand.] {Eccl.)  A  believer  in  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  to  reign  a  thousand  years  ;  a  millena- 
rian.  Pagitt. 

CHIL-J-AST'jC,  a.  Relating  to  the  millennium  ; 
millenarian.  Ec.  Rev. 

£;hIl-i-FAC'T{VE,  a.    See  Chylifactive. 

CHILL,  a.  1.  Giving  the  sensation  of  cold  ;  cold. 
"  Vapors  chill."  Milton. 

2.  Suffering  with  cold.  "  Chill  veins."   Rowe. 

3.  Cold  in  feeling  ;  unaffectionate.   Johnson. 

4.  Dispirited ;  depressed ;  disheartened. 

CHILL,  n.  [A.  S.  cele,  cyl,  cyle  ;  Frs.  kyeld,  cold ; 
Dut.  kilbg.']     Chilliness  ;  cold.  Derham. 

CHIll,  v.  a.    [A.  S.  celan,  to  chill.]    [i.  chilled  ; 

pp.  CHILLING,  CHILLED.] 

1.  To  make  chilly  or  cold. 

Age  has  not  yet 
So  shrunk  my  sinews,  or  so  chilled  my  veins.     Driiden. 
But  winter,  Ungering,  chills  the  lap  of  May.    Goldsmith. 

2.  To  depress  ;  to  deject ;  to  discourage. 

Every  thought  on  God  chills  the  gayety  of  his  spirits.  Rogers. 

Syn.  —  See  Numb. 

CUIll,  v.  n.   To  shiver,    [u.]    Book  of  nomilies. 

CHTl'LI,  n.  [Sp.  chile.']  American  red  pepper  ; 
Capsicum  annuum.  —  See  Chilly.  Boag. 

CHIL'LI-NESS,  n.  A  sensation  of  cold  ;  moderate 
coldness.  "  A  chilliness,  or  shivering,  affects 
the  body."  Arbuthnot. 

OHILL'jNG,  p.  a.     Making  chill;    cold;    as,  "A 

chillitig  wind." 
CHlLL'tNG-Ly,  ad.  In  a  chilling  manner.  Craig. 


CHIME  RE 

CHIlL'N^SS,  n.    Coldness ;  chilliness.     Bacon. 

CHIl'LY,  n.  The  pod  or  fruit  of  the  capsicum  ; 
Guinea  pepper.  McCulloch. 

CHIL'LY,  a.  Somewhat  cold  ;  cool,  si  as  to  cause 
shivering ;  as,  "  Chilly  air." 

CHIL'LY,  ad.    Coldly  ;  with  coldness.  Sherwood. 

€HI-I,6'MA,  n.  [Gr,  xf^^-'^l^'^,  a  lip.]  {Zoul.)  The 
upper  lip  or  muzzle  of  a  quadruped,  when  tu- 
mid and  continued  uninterruptedly  from  the 
nostril,  as  in  the  camel.  Brande. 

€Hl-LO'Nl-AN,  )  a.    Relating  to  Chilo,  one  of 

jCIII-LON'IC,       )  the  seven  sages  of  Greece:  — 

brief;  concise.  Smart. 

eill-I.OP'O-DA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  x^''^''^t  a  lip  '>  '^o'Jit  fo^of, 
a  foot.]  '{Zool.)  An  order  of  centipeds,  in  which 
the  lower  lip  is  formed  by  a  pair  of  feet.  Brande. 

jCIIIL'O-POD,  n.    One  of  the  Chilopoda.  Brande. 

CHiL'TfRN-HUN'ORpD^,  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  cittern; 
ceald,  cold,  and  ern,  a  place.]  A  hilly  district 
in  England ;  a  tract  extending  over  a  portion 
of  Buckingham  and  Oxford  shires,  which  for- 
merly abounded  in  banditti. 

j8®~  Tiie  steward  of  these  hundreds  was  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  crown  to  keep  the  peace  there.  The 
duties  have  long  since  ceased,  but  the  office  is  still  re- 
tained to  serve  a  particular  purpose.  No  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  can  resign  liis  seat,  but  any. 
member  wishing  to  retire  may  accomplish  his  object 
by  accepting  the  stewardship  of  tlie  Chilteni-Hundreds, 
wliicli,  being  held  aa  a  place  of  honor  and  profit  under 
the  crown,  necessarily  vacates  his  seat.     Brande. 

CHIMB  (chim),  n.  [Fr.  cime,  the  top.]  The  end 
or  prominent  part  of  the  staves,  beyond  the 
head  of  a  hogshead,  barrel,  tub,  &c. ;  —  also 
written  chime  and  chine.  Smart. 

CHIME,  n.  [Corrupted  from  cymbal,  Junius 
and  Minsheu.  —  It.  chiamare,  to  call,  (from  L. 
clamo,)  Henshaw. —  "Perhaps  softened  from 
chirme  or  churme,"  Todd. — Dan.  kime,  to 
chime.] 

1.  A  consonance  of  many  instruments. 

The  sound 
Of  instruments  that  made  melodious  chime.         Milton. 

2.  pi.  The  sound  of  bells  in  harmony. 

We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight.  Shak. 

3.  A  set  of  bells  tuned  to  a  musical  scale ; 
as,  "  A  chime  of  bells." 

4.  Correspondence  of  sound  in  verse. Dryden 

5.  Correspondence  of  proportion  or  relation 

In  several  proportions  one  to  another,  in  which  harmoni 
ous  cliimen,  the  voice  of  reason  is  often  drowned.  Grew. 

6.  [Belg.  kime.]   Same  as  Chimb.         Dana. 

CHIME,  V.  n.    \i.  CHIMED  ;  pp.  CHIMING,  CHIMED.] 

1.  To  sound  in  harmony  or  consonance,  as 
bells  ;  to  harmonize.  Johnson. 

2.  To  correspond  in  relation  or  proportion. 

Such  terms  do  belong  to  one  another,  and,  through  cus- 
tom, do  readily  chime.  Locke. 

3.  To  make  a  jingle,  as  in  rhyming. 

Ovid  and  Horace,  all  the  chiminy  crew.  Cowley. 

To  chime  in  with,  to  fall  in  with  ;  to  agree  with. 

"  He  often  chimed  in  with  the  discourse."    Arbuthnot. 

CHIME,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  sound  in  harmony  ;  to 
strike  or  sound  in  harmony. 

With  lifted  arms  they  order  every  blow. 

And  chime  their  sounding  hammers  in  a  row.     Vryden. 

CHIM'^IR,  n.     One  who  chimes.  Sherxcood. 

jCHl-ME'RA  (ke-me'rg),  n. ;  pi.  jEHJ-me'ra?.  [Gr. 
xlinftpa,  a  goat,  a  monster  ;  L.  chimcera  ;  It.  chi- 
mera ;  Sp.  quimera ;  Fr.  chimire.] 

1.  A  fabled  monster,  feigned  to  nave  the  head 
of  a  lion,  the  body  of  a  goat,  and  a  serpent's  taiL 

Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire.  Milton. 

2.  A  vain,  idle  fancy,  or  any  thing  absurd. 
The  mad  humor  which  used  to  be  absorbed  by  the  dream* 

of  alchemy,  witchcraft,  and  astrology,  and  other  exploded 
cAimeras  of  the  dark  ages,  is  as  rife  as  ever,  only  cxueiirtcd 
on  newer  and  less  imaginative  follies.  W.  B.  tlulow. 

3.  {Ich  )    A  genus    of  shark-like   fishes,   of 
which    the     best 
known        species 
{Chimtjera     mon- 
strosa)      inhabits 

IndTcaird  a5  Northern chitneraCC^mara 6orea^> 
of  the  herrings.     Brande. 
gHl-MERE'  (she-m«r'),  M.     [It.  zimarra,  a  night 
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fo\vn ;  Old  Fr.  chatnarre,  a  loose,  liijht  gown.] 
he  outer  robe  of  a  Protestant  bishop.  —  See 
SiMAK.  FairhuU. 

eHI-MftR'l-t;AL  (k?-iner'f-lt9l),  «•     Pnrtaking  of 
ciiimcrus  ;  fantastic  ;  iiuuginury  ;  fanciful. 

I  cnnnot  thliik  that  pomoiiii  of  »uch  o  eliiiiierical  cxlutencc 
arc  pnnicr  actura  In  on  epic  puvin.  SjKClator. 

mi-MftR'I-CAL-LY  (k?-nidr'?-k9l-?),   ad.      In   a 

chimerical  manner ;  wildly, 
t  rHlM'pK-!ZE,  V.  n.   To  be  chimerical.    "  Chim- 

erizing  ideas  of  shallow  imaginative  scholars." 
Trans,  of  Boccalini,  1626. 

fllT.M'I-A-TeR,  n.     [Or.  x'ii"''^>   chemistry,  and 
iarpif,  a  physician.]     An  iatro-chemist.    Smart. 


[Low   L.   chiminagium  ;  Fr. 

{Law.)    A    toll   for  passage 

Co  well. 


^IllM'IN-AgtE,   n. 

rhfinin,  a  way.] 

through  a  forest. 
CHiM'l.N'G,p.  a.  Agreeing  in  sound;  harmonizing. 
CHIM'ING,  n.    The  act  of  sounding  or  ringing  in 

harmony.  Strijpe. 

ClllM'.N6Y  (chlm'n?),  n.  ;  pi.  CHIMNEYS.  [Gr. 
<./>(vo5,  a  furnace  ;  L.  caminus,  a  fireplace  ;  It. 
cammino ;  Sp.  chimenea ;  Fr.  cheminee.—Ger. 
kamin.]   {Arch.) 

1.  That  part  of  a  building,  of  brick  or  other 
incombustible  material,  made  to  convey  smoke 
from  the  fireplace,  or  fireplaces,  to  the  open  air 
above  the  roof. 

2.  A  hollow  cylinder  or  a  pipe,  used  to  cre- 
ate a  draught  of  air ;  as,  "  The  chiimiey  of  an 
Argand  lamp." 

3.  A  fireplace ;  the  fireside. 

The  Arc  which  the  Chaldcam  worshipped  for  a  god  i»  crept 
Into  every  man'*  clwiiiieu-  Jiahiyh. 

CHlM'NgY-BOARD,  n.  A  board  for  closing  up  a 
fireplace.  Boag. 

CHlM'NpV-COR'NpR,  n.  The  corner  of  a  chim- 
ney or  fireplace  ;  the  fireside. 

CHl.M'NgV-IlOOK  (-hftk),  n.  A  hook  for  holding 

pots  and  kettles  over  a  tire. 
CIITm'NPY-JAmbij,  n.pl.    The  vertical  sides  of  a 

fireplace  opening. 

CIll.VI'NpY-MtiN'gY  (chtm'ne-man'?),  n.  A  tax 
once  paid  in  England  for  each  chimney  ;  hearth- 
money.  Todd. 

CHl.M'NpY-PIECE,  n.  A  shelf  over  the  fireplace. 
"  Marble  hearths  and  chimney-pieces."     Swift. 

CHlM'NgY-SFlAFT,  n.  The  top  of  a  chimney, 
or  the  part  above  the  rest  of  the  building.  Ogilvie. 

CHlM'NpY-SWEEP'pR,  n.  One  who  sweeps  or 
cleans  chimneys.  Shak. 

CIllM'NpY— t5p,  n.    The  summit  of  a  chimney. 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chinmey-toja.  Shot. 

CHlM-PAN'ZpE  [chlni-p5n'- 
■/.e,  K.  CI. ;  chIiM-psin-z8', 
Sm.],  n.  (Zool.)  The 
African  or  black  orang- 
outang ;  a  species  of  ape, 
which,  of  all  the  brute 
creation, approaches  near- 
est in  form  to  man;  Sm- 
t'o  troglodytes.      Brande. 

CHIn,  n.     [Goth,  kinnus; 
A-  S.  cyn,  cinn  ;   Ger.  kinn."] 
face  beneath  the  under   lip. 
her  chin." 

ICHI'NA,  o.  Relating  to  China:  —  denoting  a 
species  of  porcelain.  Gent.  Mag. 

IICHi'NA  [cl.l'n?,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  IVb.; 
clia'ii9,  S. ;  clii'ngi  or  cha'119,  IK.  F.],  »».  A  spe- 
cies of  fine  porcelain,  of  which  the  first  speci- 
mens came  from  China  ;  Cliina  ware  ;  porcelain. 
«F- Walker,  in  accordance  with  wliat  seems  to 
have  hecii  the  prevailinK  iiHace  of  his  time,  gave  the 
preference,  lliouuli  reluctantly,  to  the  pronunciation 
of  chu'n?.  Ho  says,  "  What  could  induce  u«  to  so 
IrrcKiilar  a  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  scarcely  to 
be  conceived. "  The  recent  authorities  are  all  in  fa- 
vor of  clil'n^. 

0  CHI'NA-As'Tf.R,  n.  [Chiiia  and  L. aster,  a  star.] 
{Dot.)  A  handsome  flowering  plant;  Chinese- 
aster. —  See  Chin ESE-ASTEU.  Crabb. 

|CHf'NA-6R  ANgjR.  n.  The  sweet  orange;  — 
first  brought  from  China.  Johnson. 


ChirapMizee, 

The  part  of  the 

"  Thrusting  out 

Sidney. 


||CHi'NA-PlNK,  n.     (Bo<.)  A  Bpcoics  of  Dian- 

thus ;  Dianthus  Chinensis.  iMudon. 

||Clli'NA-R66T,   n.      (M<d.)    The  root   of   the 

SmilaJc  China;  —  so   called   because  imported 

from  China.  Brande. 

II  CHI'NA--RO§E,  n.  {Dot.)  A  species  of  the  mal- 
low family  common  in  China  and  the  Kast  In- 
dies ;  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis.  Loudon. 

II  CHi'NA-STONE,  n.  {Min.)  Decomposed  gran- 
ite. Hamilton. 

II  Cllf'NA-wARE,  n.  Fine  porcelain  ;  —  brought 
originally  from  China.  Smart. 

CIllN'CA-PiN,  n.  (Bot.)  A  small  American  nut- 
bearing  tree  of  the  Southern  States ;  dwarf 
chestnut ;  Castanea  pumiUa.  Dunglison. 

CHI.\CH'-B0(J,  n.  [Sp.  chiiuhe,  a  bed-bug.]  A 
fetid  insect,  destructive  to  wheat,  niai/c,  &c., 
in  the  Southern  and  Western  States  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  bed- 
bug in  size,  and  in  the  disagreeable  odor  which 
it  emits.  Farm.  Ency. 

CHlN-CHlL'LA,  n.  {Zotl.) 
A  genus  of  rodent  quad- 
rupeds peculiar  to  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  from  a  species 
of  this  genus  {Chitu-hillu 
lanigera)  that  the  well- 
known  chinchilla  fur  is 
obtained.  Waterhouse-  v-uuitiuu-. 

CHlN'COUGH  (-kSf),  n.  A  convulsive  cough  ;  the 
hooping-cough.  Flayer, 

CHINE,  n.  [L.  spina;  It.  schiena;FT,echine.— 
W.  cefn  ;  Bret,  kein,  back.] 

1.  The  back-bone  or  spine  of  a  beast.  Sidney. 

2.  A  piece  of  the  back  of  an  animal.  "  Chines 
of  beef."  Shak. 

3.  [Belg.  kime.']    The  ends  of  the  staves  of  a 
barrel  or  cask  ;  the  chimb  or  chime.  Buchanan. 

4.  {\aut.)   That  part  of  the  water-way  left 
above  the  deck.  Oyilvie. 

CHINE,  r.  a.  To  cut  into  a  chine  or  chines  ;  to 
cut  through  the  back-bone.  Dryden. 

CHINED  (chind),  a.  Relating  to,  or  having,  a 
back  ;  —  used  in  composition.  Beau.  <Sf  Fl. 

CHINE'-IlddP,  n.  The  hoop  on  the  end  of  the 
staves,  or  on  the  chine.  Crabb. 

CHI-NE§E',  a.    {Geoy.)  Of  or  relating  to  China. 
Chinese,  crane,  a  modification 
of  the  wheel  and  axle,  comhin- 
ing  great  simplicity  of  structure  ^ 
with  great  mechanical  power.  —  —I 
Chinese  fire,  a  coni|>osition  used 
in  fireworks.    FrancU.  —  Chinese 
glue,  a  superior  glue  and  varnish 
obtained  from  a  species  of  algte  _ 

which  alKiunds  on  the  shores  of  China.  Ogitrie. — 
Chinese  paper,  a  fine,  absorbent  paper,  of  a  yellowish 
tint,  manufactured  in  China,  and  used  for  proving  en- 
graved plates  ;  now  generally  called  Indiapaper.  Fair- 
holt. —  Chinese  tree,  the  Piconia  moutnn,  or  tree  peony. 
Loudon. —  Chinese  white,  an  empirical  name  given  to 
the  white  oxide  of  zinc,  a  valuable  pigment  recently 
introduced  as  a  substitute  for  white-lead.    Fairholt. 

CHl-NE^E'  [chl-n6z',  P.  K.  Sm.;  chi-nCs',  Ja. 
Wb.],  n.  sing.  &  pi.  {Gcog.) 

1.  A  native  or  the  natives  of  China. 

2.  The  language  of  China. 

IKS'  Milton  forms  the  plural  of  this  word  by  add- 
ing «. 

The  barren  plains 
Of  Scricana,  where  ChiHenef  drive 
With  saiU  their  cany  wagons  light. 

Cnr'NEfE-As'TpR,  n.  [Chinese  and  L.  aster,  a 
star.]  {Bot.)  A  well-known  border  annual  with 
star-like  flowers  ;  Aster  Chinensis.        iMudon. 

(;;hIn'GLE  (shKng'gl,  82),  n.  Gravel  free  from  dirt. 
—  See  Shingle.     [Local.]  Donne. 

(^hIn'GLY  (shing'glf),  a.  .Gravelly;  abounding 
in  gravel.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

cnlNK  (chTngk,  82),  n.  [Gr.  j(alv(a,  to  open ;  A.  S. 
cina,  or  cinu.'] 

1.  A  narrow  aperture  ;  an  opening ;  a  gap. 

The  »a\i\'»  lUrk  rottsKe.  haltort'd  and  decayed, 
Lets  in  new  light  through  cAi'ail'a that  Unic  has  made.  Ha/kr. 
In  vain  she  searched  each  cranny  of  the  house, 
Kach  gaping  chink  impervious  to  a  mouse.  Sui/t. 

2.  Money  ;  coin.     [Colloquial.]  H'right. 
CHInK   (rhingk,   82),   ».   n.      [1.   CHINKED;    pp. 

CHINKING,  CHINKED.] 


1.  [Or.  yafrw;  A.  S.  cinan.]  To  open  ;  to 
gape.     "  The  bout  chinketh."  liurreL 

2.  [I'robubly  formed  to  imitate  the  sound.] 
To  sound  b^'  striking  against  somcthittK,  as  one 
piece  of  com  against  another  ;  to  jingle. 

When  not  a  guinea  chindcfl  on  Martin's  boards.     Svifl, 
CHlNK  (chingk,  82),  r.  a.    1.  To  break  into  aper- 
tures ;  to  make  chinks  in.  Cotgrave. 
2.  To  jingle. 
He  chinla  his  purse,  and  takes  his  scat  of  state      Pope. 
CIllN'KA-PiN,   n.      (Bot.)    A  nut-bearing  trw  ; 
the  dwarf  chestnut. —  See  CniNCAfiN.vl  u//u6on. 

CHINK'V,  a.  Full  of  chinks  or  narrow  cleft*. 
"  Chinky  hives."  Dryden, 

CHIn'NA,  n.  {Bot.)  An  Oriental  plant  of  the  pea 
or  vetch  kind.  JUalcom. 

CIllNNKD  (chTnd).  a.    Having  a  chin ;  —  used  in 

composition  ;  as,  "  Lung-cAiMM««/." 

CIllN'QUA-PlN,  n.  The  dwarf  chestnnt ;  —  writ- 
ten  also  chincapin  and  chinkapin.  Gray, 

CHTn'-SCAb,  n.  A  disease  in  sheep,  called  by 
shepherds  darters.  Cram. 

CHT.NSE,  r.  a.  {.Want.)  To  thrust  oakum  into 
seams  with  a  small  iron.  Dana, 

CHINTZ,  n.  [Sans,  cheet;  Hind,  cheent;  Per*. 
chinz,  8p(,tted,  Thomsoti ;  Ger.  zitz.']  Cotton 
cloth  printed  with  colors ;  a  peculiar  kind  of 
fast-printed  calico,  in  which  figures  of  at  least 
five  different  colors  are  impressed  ;  —  written 
also  chints.     "  Charming  chintz,"  Pope. 

CHI-0-C6c'Cji,n.  [Gr.  x"'"''  snow,  and  *i**9tt 
a  berry.]  {bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs  bearing 
white  berries  ;  snowberry.  Loudon, 

€ni-g-JVjJV'rnvS,  n.  [Gr.  ^^uii-,  snow,  and 
afOof,  a  flower.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  ornamental 
shrubs  bearing  white  flowers  in  long  bunches ; 
the  fringe-tree.  Lotidon. 

eni-OJ\r-l-Di'DJE,n.pl.     {Omith.)  A  family  of 
birds  of  the  order  GallineF,  including  the  sub 
families  Thinocorina  and  Chionidina ;  sheath- 
bills.  Gray. 

n.pl.  (Omith.)  A 
sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Galli- 
n(P  and  family  Chi- 
onididce ;  sheath- 
bills.  Gray. , 

tCHIOPPINE  (ch6p- 

pen'),  n.    [Sp.  rA«-  o,i«.i..ih-, 

;wH.]  A  high  shoe,  ChtonUslbfc 

formerly  worn  by  ladies.     Shak. 

CHIp,  v.  a.    [Ger.  kajtpen,  to  chop.  —  Sec  Chop.] 

[».    chipped;    pp.    CHIPPING,    CHIPPED.]        To 

cut  small  pieces  from  ;  to  diminish  by  cutting ; 
to  hew. 

Indnstrjr 
Taught  him  to  chip  the  wood  and  hew  the  stone.  Thomunm. 

CHIp,  r.  n.  To  break  or  crack,  so  as  to  come  off 
in  small  pieces.  Grose. 

CHlP,n.  1.  A  small  piece  cut  ofTby  an  axe  or  tool. 

Manganese  lies  among  clay  and  ckii»  of  stone.  Woodwani. 

2.  A  small  piece  ;  a  fragment. 
A  chip  tif  Uu  <iU  Uoek,  a  child  resembling  bis  fa- 
ther. Orose. 

CHlP'-AXE  (chlp'&ks),  n,  A  one-handed  plane- 
axe,  lluloet. 

CHIP'm6nK,  or  CHTp'.mOK,»i.  The  striped  squir- 
rel.    [Local,  U.  S.]  Kirkland. 

CHlP'PgR,  r.  o.  To  chirp  ;  to  chirrup.  [Local, 
F.ng.]  Forby. 

CIllP'PgR,  a.  Lively  ;  active  ;  cheerful  ;  com. 
fortable.  [Collut^uial  in  New  Kngland  ;  and  ia 
some  parts  chirk  is  used  in  the  same  sense ;  a^- 
is  kipper  in  the  Craven  dialect,  Eng.] 

CHlP'PjNG,  M.     1.  The  act  of  cutting  off 

2.  A  chip  ;  a  fragment.  Beau.  Jf  Ft. 

CHIP'PY,  a.     Abounding  in  chips.  Sarage, 

€H1-RA'ORj1,  n.  [L.  ;  Gr.  x'"9''YP^'y  X'V.  the 
hand,  and  aypo,  a  seixure.]     {Aled.)  The  gout 


in  the  hand. 

III-RAg'R|-C.AL, 
hand. 


Dungbton. 

Having  the   gout   in   the 
Browne. 


mIeN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  b6N  ;    bOlL,  BUR,  rOlE.  — 9,  9,  9,  |,  soft;  E,  G,  £,  j,  hard:   §  Oi  a,    ^  aa  gx.  — THIS,  this. 


CHIRK 

CHIRK,  a.  In  good  spirits ;  lively ;  cheerful. 
[Colloquial  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

t CHIRK,  V.  n.  [Dut.  circken;  A.  S.  cearcian,  to 
chatter.]     To  chirp.  Chaucer. 

+  CHIRM,  V.  n.  [L.  carmen,  a  song ;  A.  S.  cirm, 
a  charm.]     To  sing,  as  a  bird.  Huloet. 

/CHi'RO-GRAPH  (ki'ro-graf),  n,  [Gr.  ^^fi'p,  vfifxif, 
the  hand,  and  ypoi/ia),  to  write  ;  L.  chirograpnum ; 
Fr.  chiroff raphe.']  {Law.)  A  deed  or  instru- 
ment of  conveyance  in  writing  :  —  a  deed  or 
indenture  written  in  duplicate  upon  the  same 
sheet,  and  having  some  word,  commonly  chiro- 
graphnm,  between  the  copies,  so  that  it  might 
be  divided  lengthwise  when  they  were  separat- 
ed :  — the  word  itself  through  which  deeds  were 
cut :  —  a  fine  of  lands.  Burrill. 

(CHI-ROG'RA-PHgR,   n.      1.    One   who  practises 

chirograpliy  or  handwriting.  Johnson. 

2.  {Enq.  Law.)  An  engrosser  of  fines  in  the 

Common' Pleas.  Bacon. 

CHI-RO-GRAPH'IC,        )  „.    Relating  to  chirog- 
(EHl-RO-GRAPH'l-CAL,  )  raphy  ;   written  with  a 


pen. 


Smart. 


(CHI-ROG'RA-PHIsT  (kl-r8g'r?-fist),  n. 

1.  A  chirographer.  Todd. 

2.  One  who  tells  fortunes  by  the  hand.  "  Let 
the  chirograpbists  behold  his  palm."  Arbuthnot. 

(CHI-R6g'RA-PHY  (ki-r5g'rsi-f?),M.  [Gr.  vWp,  ;^f(- 
p<5f,  the  hand,  and  ypiiipu),  to  write  ;  It.  chirogra- 
fia ;  Sp.  quirografia.']     Handwriting. 

CHl-RO-LO^t'I-CAL,  a.     Relating  to  chirology. 

£!HI-R5l'O-0ST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  chi- 
rology. *  Smart. 

(CHI-ROL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  ^fip,  x^'P^^t  the  hand,  and 
?.6yus,  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  chirologie.']  The  art  of 
conversing  with  the  hands  and  fingers,  as  prac- 
tised by  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  dactylology. 

Dalgarno,  1680. 

||jCHl'RO-MAN-CeR,  or  CHIR'Q-MAN-CgR,  n. 
One  who  divines  or  foretells  future  events  by 
inspecting  the  hand.  Dry  den. 

|;jCHI'RO-MAN-CY,  or  £!HIR'0-MAN-CY  [kir'o- 
miln-se,  W.  J.  A  Wb.  ;  kl'ro-man-se,  J>.  E.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  C. ;  kl-rom'?in-se,  P.],  n.  [Gr.  xeip,  x"- 
p6(,  the  hand,  and  jtavrtia,  prophecy  ;  Fr.  chiro- 
mancie.]  Divination  by  inspecting  the  lines  of 
the  hand ;  palmistry.  Burton. 

HCHi'RO-MAN-IST,  w.    Same  as  Chiromancek. 

||CHl-RO-MAN'TlC,  )  a.   Belonging  to  chiro- 

||€HI-RO-MAN'TJ-CAL,  )  mancy.  Browne. 

IICHi'RO-MAN-TIST,  n.  A  chiromancer;  a  chi- 
roman'ist.     [r.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

jCHI-RO-NOM'JC,  a.  Relating  to  the  moving  of 
the  hands  in  speaking,  &c.  Melmoth. 

/CHI-RON'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  ;^fip,  ;:^f(pi5f,  the  hand, 
and  v6noi,  a  rule ;  ;;^fipo)'o/ii'a  ;  L.  chironomiai] 
The  science  that  treats  of  the  rules  of  gesticu- 
lation or  pantomime,  and  oratorical  action. 

Brande. 

eHl-ROP'p-DlsT,  n.    Same  as  Chiropodist. 

IC/iI'RO-PLAST,  n.  [Gr.  ;^«'p,  ;t^'P<'f>  the  hand, 
and  ttinaaw,  to  form.]  A  hand-former ;  an  in- 
strument used  by  some  teachers  of  the  piano- 
forte, to  exercise  the  fingers.  Smart. 

ICHI'RO-POD,  n.  [Gr.  x^'Pt  X^'P^^'  ^^^  hand,  and 
TTobi,  -Kofidi,  the  foot.]  A  mamraiferous  animal 
possessed  of  hands.  P.  Cyc. 

€Hf-ROP'0-DlST,  n.  [Gr.  ^fp,  X^^^^^'  t^^  hand, 
and  TToii,  irofioi,  a  foot.]  (Surg.)  One  who  treats 
of,  or  cures,  diseases  of  the  hands  and  feet ;  a 
surgeon  for  the  hands  and  feet.  Itunglison. 

€Hi-R0s'O-PHiST,  n.  [Gr.  x^'Py  the  hand,  and 
ao<p6i,  wise.]     A  fortune-teller.  Ogilvie. 

CHI-BO'TE^,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  X*'>.  X^'P''^'  the  hand, 
and  ovs,  ird;,  the  ear.]  (Zo'il.)  A  genus  of  sau- 
rian reptiles,  having  two  short  fore-feet  divided 
into  five  toes,  and  closely  related  to  Amphis- 
bcena.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

CHIRP,  V.  n.  [Dut.  circken;  Ger.  zirpen."]  \i. 
CHIRPED  ;  pp.  CHIRPING,  CHIRPED.]    To  make 
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a  lively  or  cheerful  noise,  as  birds,  without 
singing. 

How  cheerfully  these  birds  chirp]  Up.  Hall. 

CHIRP,  V.  a.  To  cheer  up  ;  to  enliven  ;  to  chirrup. 
"  Chirping  bottle."  B.  Jonson. 

CHIRP,  n.  The  voice  of  birds  or  of  insects.  Byrom. 

CHIRP'^R,  n.     One  who  chirps  ;    a  chirping  bird. 

CHIRP'ING,  n.    The  gentle  noise  of  birds. 

Let  the  songs  be  loud  and  cheerful,  and  not  chupingn  or 
pulings.  Bacon. 

CHIRP'ING,  p.  a.  Making  a  cheerful  noise,  as  a 
bird.     "  The  chirping  birds."  Tetnple. 

CHIRP'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  chirping  manner.  Boag. 

fCH'lRRE  (chir),  r.  M.  [A.  S.  ceorian,  to  mur- 
mur.]    To  coo  as  a  pigeon.  Junius. 

CHIR'RUP,  V.  a.  [From  cheer  up.]  [i.  chir- 
ruped ;  pp.  chirruping,  chirruped.]  To 
animate  ;  to  encourage ;  to  make  brisk  ;  to 
cheer  up ;  to  cherup.  Cowper. 

CHIR'RUP,  V.  n.    To  chirp  ;  to  cheer  up. 

The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth.  GoWsmith. 

t€Hi-RUR'9P-ON,  n.  [Gr.  x^^9°''?Y^i '■>  ;!tfip,  the 
hand,  and  ipyov,  work  ;  L.  chirurgus  ;  It.  chi- 
rurgo  ;  Sp.  cirujano ;  Fr.  chirurgien.]  One 
who  practises  surgery  ;  a  surgeon.  South. 

tCIIl-RUR'95-QN-LY,  ad.  After  the*  manner  of 
a  surgeon.  Shak. 

tiCHI-RURVp-RY>  «•     Surgery.  Sidtiey. 

tCHI-RUR'^jC,         ;  a.    Surgical.  Warton. 

tjCHI-RUR'9|-CAL,  ) 

CHI§'pL  (cliiz'el),  n.  [L.  scindo,  scissus,  to  cut; 
It.  cisello  ;  Sp.  cincel ;  Fr.  ciseau.]  A  cutting 
instrument  or  edge-tool,  used  in  carpentry, 
joinery,  sculpture,  &c.,  for  cutting  by  pressure, 
or  by  the  blow  of  a  mallet.  Shak. 

CHr§'?L  (chiz'el),  v.  a.  [Fr.  ciseler.]  \i.  chis- 
elled ;  pp.  CHISELLING,  CHISELLED.]     To  CUt 

or  carve  with  a  chisel ;  as,  "  A  statue  chiselled 
out  of  marble." 

CHI^'^;L-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.  Formed  like  a 
chisel.  Itoget. 

CHIS'LEU,  n.    [Heb.  i^'O'z ;  Gr.  ;^a(Tf;.f5.]    The 

ninth  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  answering  to 
part  of  November  and  December.  Calmet. 

CHI^'L^Y,  a.  [A.  S.  ceosel,  gravel,  sand.]  Noting 
a  clayey  soil  containing  a  large  admixture  of 
gravel  and  small  pebbles.  Farm.  Ency. 

CIII§'^EL$,  n.  pi.  The  coarser  part  of  bran  or 
flour,  after   the  finer  is  separated.  Smart. 

CHIT,  n.  [A.  S.  cith,  a  germ.]  1.  The  first 
germination  from  a  seed  or  plant ;  a  sprout. 
"  The  chit  ...  at  the  root  end."  Mortimer. 

2.  A  child;  a  baby.  "  Squealing  cM."  Tatler. 

3.  A  wart.  "Chits  in  the  face  or  body."  Huloet. 

4.  An  instrument  for  cleaving  laths.  Francis. 

t  CHIT,  V.  n.    To  sprout ;  to  shoot.  Mortimer. 

CHIT'-CHAT,  n.    Prattle ;  idle  talk.  Spectator. 

CHIT'LIN,    n.      A    small    piece ;    a  fragment. 

[Local.]  Robb. 

CHl'TON,  n.  [Gr.  x"""^".  a  coat.]  {Zo;>l.)  A  ge- 
nus of  gasteropods,  having  a  protecting  shell 
formed  of  many  portions  ;  the  coat-of-mail 
gliell.  Woodward. 

CHIT'tJih,  n.  A  statistical  account  of  lands  in 
the  East  Indies.  Smart. 

fCHIT'TgR,  v.n.  VDvit.  dtteren ;  Ger.  zittern, 
to  tremble.]     To  shiver  ;  to  chatter.        Huloet. 

t  CHIT'T^;R-LING,  n.  •  The  frill  on  the  breast  of 
a  shirt.  Gascoigne. 

CHIt'T^R-LInG^,  n.  pi.  [Goth,  githus;  Ger. 
kuttel,  bowels.]  The  bowels  of  an  eatable  ani- 
mal ;  —  rarely  used  in  the  singular.     Hudibras. 

fCHlT'TY,  a.     1.  Childish;   like  a  baby.  —  See 

Quit.    '  Sherwood. 

2.  Full  of  chits  or  warts.  Huloet. 

II  gHI-VAL'RIC  [she-vai'rjk,  Sm. ;  clitv'eil-rlk,  C], 
a.  Partaking  of  chivalry  ;  chivalrous.  "  The 
chivalric  code."  Brande. 


CHLORINE 


II  gHIV  'AL-ROUS,  or  CHIV'AL-ROUS,  a.  [Fr. 
chevalresquc]  Relating  to  chivalry;  gallant; 
warlike  ;  adventurous. 

The  Spaniards  were  fond  of  chivalrous  exercises.   Warton. 

II  QHIV  'AL-ROUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  chivalrous  man- 
ner. Richardson. 

II  CHIV  'AL-RY,  or  CHIV  'AL-RY  [shiv'^l-r?,  S.  P. 
E.  Ja.'K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  chlv'gl-re,  W.  J.  F.  R.  C], 
n.  [It.  <Sf  Sp.  caballeria  ;  Fr.  chevalerie ;  cheva- 
lier, a  knight ;  eheval,  a  horse.] 

1.  A  military  dignity  ;  knighthood. 

There  be  now,  for  martial  encouragement,  some  degree* 
and  orders  of  chivalnj.  Bacon. 

2.  The  body  or  order  of  knights  ;  cavalry. 

Such  and  so  numerous  was  their  chivalry.         Milton. 

3.  The  usages  and  customs  pertaining  to  the 
order  of  knighthood  ;  the  system  of  knighthood, 
which,  in  the  middle  ages,  flourished  and  fell 
with  feudalism. 

By  tlie  fuith  which  knights  to  knighthood  bore, 

And  whatc'cr  else  to  chiralry  belongs.  Drj/den. 

4.  The  estimable  qualifications  of  a  knight, 
as  valor,  dexterity  in  arms,  and  gallant  behavior. 

Thou  hast  slain 
The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chiralrn.  Shot. 

The  age  of  chiralry  is  gone,  and  one  of  calculators  and 
economists  has  succeeded.  Burte. 

5.  (Law.)  A  tenure  of  land  by  knight's  ser- 
vice. Cnwell, 

JKg=  With  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
tlie  pre|)onderance  of  authorities  is  in  favor  of  sliTv'- 
al-re  ;  and  analogy  seems  to  require  that  ch  in  cheva- 
lier and  chivalry  sliould  be  pronounced  alike. 

CHIVE^  [chivz,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wb.; 
sliivz,  S.  E. ;  shivz  or  chTvz,  K.],  n.     [Fr.  cire.] 

1.  The  threads  or  filaments  in  flowers.    Ray. 

2.  A  species  of  small  onion  or  allium,  used 
in  soups.  —  See  Cives.  Todd. 

CHLAM-Y-DO-SAU'RyS,n.  [Gr.  ;^Ao/<fcc,  ;;^;Aa^lfc^05, 
a  cloak",  and  aalpoi,  a  lizard.]  {Zo:il.)  A  genus 
of  saurians,  in  which  the  neck  is  furnished  on 
each  side  with  a  large  plaited  frill,  like  a  short 
cloak,  rising  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  ear. 
Only  one  species,  the  Chlamydosaurus  Kingii,  a 
native  of  Australia,  is  known.  Baird. 

jCHLAM'Y-PHORE,  n.     [Gr.  ;^^.uf<6f,  a  cloak,  and 

(/(/pw,  to  carry.]  {Zoijl.) 

A  small  species  of  ar- 
madillo found  in  South 

America,  and  so  called 

from  its  being  covered 

by  its  coat  of  mail  as 

by  a  cloak.      Brande. 
CHlA'MYS,  n.    [L.,  from  Gr.  x^-^f^i-^  ^  Roman 

military  cloak.  Hamilton. 

CHLO'RA,  n.  [Gr.  x^^P^^^  greenish-yellow.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  which  yield  a  yellow 
dye ;  yellow-wort.  Loudon. 

€HL0'RAL,  n.  [Formed  from  the  first  syllables 
of  chlorine  and  alcohol.]  {Chcm.)  A  colorless, 
dense  liquid,  of  a  caustic  taste  and  suffocating 
odor,  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  chlorine, 
and  oxygen,  and  formed  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine on  alcohol.  Regnault. 

jCHLO'RATE,  n.  [Fr.]  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed 
of  chloric  acid  and  a  base.  Ure. 

jCHLO-RET'JC,  a.  Resembling,  or  containing, 
chlorite.  Craig. 

€HL6'R1C,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  consisting 
of  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  and  five  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen.  Horsford. 

jCHLO'RIDE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  chlo- 
rine and  some  other  substance.  Brande. 

jCHLO-RID'JC,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  chloride.  Ogilvie. 

iCHLO-RiM'5-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  x'-'^pii,  green,  and 
liirpov,  a  measure.]  The  process  of  testing  the 
bleaching  power  of  chloride  of  lime.  Vre. 

jCHLO'RINE,  n.  [Gr.  x^<^P''«'  green.]  {Chem.)  A 
greenish-yellow,  heavy,  energetic  ^as,  obtained 
from  common  salt,  by  the  joint  action  of  perox- 
ide of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
noxious,  and,  if  breathed  undiluted,  fatal  to 
animal  life.  It  supports  combustion,  is  a 
powerful  bleaching  and  disinfecting  agent, 
and  a  constituent  of  numerous  compounds. 
Under  pressure,  it  becomes  a  transparent, 
yellow  liquid.  '-'^^■ 
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CHLORINATED 

CHLO'BI-NAT-gD,  o.  (Chem.)  Containing  one 
equivalent  or  more  of  chlorine.  G^raham. 

CHLd'RJN-IZED,  o.  Compounded  with  chlo- 
rine. Craig. 

eHLO-Rl-fiD'IC,  rt.  {^Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
compounded  of  chlorine  and  iodine.       Brande. 

CHI.Q-Rr'Q-DlNE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of 
chlorine  and  iodine.  Brande. 

CHI-6'R|S,  n.  [Or.  x^'^P'fi  '^  ^^^^  with  a  greenish 
belly.]     {Ornith.)   The  greenfinch.  #       Baird. 

(CHLO'RITE,  n.  [Or.  x^'^P^s>  green.]  (Min.)  An 
earthy  green  mineral.  Brande. 

/PHLQ-rIt'IC,  a.  Colored  green  by  an  admixture 
of  chlorite;  a.a,  "  C/iloritic  sand."  Li/ell. 

(EHLO-RO-CAR-BON'IC,  a.    Noting  an  acid  com- 

Coscdof  chlorine,  oxygen,  and  carbon ; —  termed 
y  J.  Davy,  its  discoverer,  phoxgcne  gas.  Kane. 

CHLO-RQ-CY-AN'IC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
composed  of  chlorine  and  cyanogen.         Crabb. 

CHLO'RQ-FORM,  n.  [Gr.  x^^'>^f^  green,  and  L. 
formica,  an  ant,  on  account  of  its  resemblance 
m  composition  to  formic  acid,  which  has  the 
same  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  but 
which,  for  its  third  element,  has  three  equiva- 
lents of  oxvgen,  instead  of  three  equivalents  of 
chlorine,  't'omlinson.']  (Chem.)  A  heavy  vola- 
tile liquid,  composed  of  three  equivalents  of 
chlorine  and  one  of  formyle,  which  latter  sub- 
stance consists  of  two  equivalents  of  carbon 
and  one  of  hydrogen  ;  terchloride  of  forniyl ;  — 
obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
lime  and  alcohol.  It  was  discovered  by  Sou- 
beiran  in  1831,  and  applied,  in  1847,  by  Dr. 
Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  vValdie,  a  chemist,  as  a  substitute  for  sul- 
phuric ether,  to  produce,  through  its  inhalation, 
msensibility  to  pain  in  surgical  operations.  — 
See  Sulphuric  Ether.       Gmelin.    Simpson. 

EHLO-R6M'5-T?;r,  n.  [Gr.  x^'^P^f'  green,  and 
itirpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  testing 
the  decoloring  and  bleaching  powers  of  chloride 
of  lime.  Brande. 

CriLQ-R6M'5-TRY,  n.  The  process  of  testing 
the  decoloring  power  of  any  combination  of 
chlorine.  Ure. 

enLo'RO-PFIANE,  n.  [Gr.  x^'^P^!>  green,  and 
ipnivia,  to  shine.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  fluor 
spar,  of  a  violet  color.  \Vhen  heated,  it  emits 
a'bright,  emerald-green  light.  Dana. 

CIILO'RO-PHYL,  n.  [Gr.  x^'-'P''^'  green,  and 
<j>vlt.Xov,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  The  green  matter  in 
plants,  consisting  of  minute  soft  granules  in 
the  ceils.  Gray. 

CHLO-ROPH'YL-LlTE,  n.  [Gr.  x^'^P^"^  green, 
^b>.Xov,  a  leaf,  and  Wos,  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A 
foliated  silicious  mineral,  found  m  large  pris- 
matic and  tabular  crystals.  C.  T.  Jackson. 

CHLQ-RO'SIS,  n.    [Gr.  x^'^P^fy  green.] 

1.  (Med.)  The  green-sickness,  a  disease  inci- 
dent to  young  females.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  condition  of  a  plant  in  which 
the  whole  blossom  is  converted  into  foliaceous 
parts;  —  so  called  from  the  green  color  thus 
assumed;  etiolation.  Gray. 

CHLQ-RoT'JC,  a.  Affected  by,  or  relating  to, 
chlorosis.     "  Chlorotic  symptoms."    Dunglison. 

£HLo'ROts,  a.  {Chem.)  Partaking  of,  or  re- 
sembling, chlorine.  Brande. 

CHLO-ROX-Al'ic  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
formerly  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  acetic 
acid  and  chlorine,  and  regarded  as  a  compound 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxalic  acid.      Brande. 

CHLO'RV-RfiT,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  chlo- 
rine ;  a  chloride.  Brande. 

CHOAK  (chak),  r.a.    See  Choke.  Johnson. 

Cno'AN-iTE,  n.  [Gr.  xo^vi,  a  funnel.]  {Geol.) 
A  genus  of  extinct  zoflphy tes  ;  —  so  called  from 
theur  funnel-shaped  skeleton.  Brande. 

CHOAR,  n.    A  Hindoo  thief  or  robber.    Ec.  Rev. 

CHOck,  n.  [Fr.  cAoc]  L  fAn  encounter;  an 
a"aek.  Bp.  Patrick. 

a.  [From  choke.\  {Naut.)  A  sort  of  wedge, 
to  confine  a  cask,  &c. 
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CH6cK'-pOlL,  a.  Filled  so  as  to  leave  no  more 
room  ;  entirely  full ;  —  a  colloquial  word,  writ- 
ten also  choke-full,  and  chuck-full.  —  Sec 
Choke-kull.  Qu.  liev. 

CHOC'Q-LATE,  n.  [Mexican  cAoco^t^;  It.  ctoc- 
colata  ;  iJp.  chocolate ;  Fr.  chocolat.] 

1.  A  preparation  made  of  the  seeds  or  nuts 
of  the  Theobroma  cacao.  Loudon. 

2.  The  liquor  or  beverage  obtained  by  a  solu- 
tion of  the  prepared  chocolate  in  hot  water. 

Cll6c'9-LATE,  a.  Like  chocolate;  having  the 
color  of  chocolate.  Cook. 

CHOc"0-L.ATE-II60sE,  n.  A  house  for  drinking 
chocolate.  Taller. 

CHOC'O-LATE-NUT,  n.  The  nut  or  seed  of  the 
Theobroma  cacao.  Lee. 

tCHODE.  The  old  preterite  from  Chide.  — See 
Chide.  Gen.  xxx.  36. 

CH6g'S(;t,  n.  The  Indian  name  of  the  small 
fish,  otherwise  called  conner  or  burgall.  Burtlett. 

CHoICE,  n.    [A.  S.  ceosan,  to  choose.— Fr.  choiz.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  power  of  choosing ;  elec- 
tion ;  option  ;  selection  ;  preference ;  as,  "  To 
make  choice  "  ;    "  To  have  the  choice." 

Where  there  Is  force  there  can  be  no  choice.  Oretr. 

2.  Care  in  choosing  ;  discrimination. 

Julius  CiBsar  did  write  a  collection  of  apophthejons:  it  is 
pitv  his  book  is  lost:  for  I  imagine  they  were  collected  with 
judgment  and  (?Aoice.  Jkicon. 

3.  The  thing  chosen. 

Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  birth  as  beauty.  Shot. 

4.  The  preferable  or  best  part. 

The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in  other 
books,  the  Psalms  do  both  more  briefly  contain  and  more 
movingly  also  express.  Jluukfr. 

Syn.  —  See  Option. 

CHOICE,  a.  1.  Select ;  precious ;  excellent.  "  My 
choicest  hours  of  life  are  lost."  Swift. 

2.  Frugal ;  careful ;  chary. 

He  that  is  choice  of  his  time  will  also  be  choice  of  his  com- 
pany and  choice  of  his  actions.  Bp,  Taylor. 

CHOlCE'-DRAWN,  a.  Selected  with  care.  "  Culled 
and  choice-drawn  cavaliers."     [r.]  Shak. 

CflolCE'LfSS,  a.  "Without  the  power  of  choos- 
ing.    "Dead,  cAoiccfess  creature."    Hammond. 

CHOlCE'LY,  ad.  1.  With  exact  choice;  with 
discrimination ;  with  care  ;  carefully. 

A  band  of  men. 
Collected  cAoice?!/ ft-om  each  county  some.  Shak. 

2.  Valuably ;   excellently.  Walton. 

CH6!CE'Nf,SS,  w.  Nicety;  excellence.  "Choice- 
ness  of  phrase."  B.  Jonson. 

[R  (kwlr)  [kwlr,  S.  IF.  Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ;  kwlr 
kiilr,  P.  J.  F.  ;    kblr,  £.],  «.     [Gr.  ;^o,o(5j,  a 

dance,  accompanied  with  song ;  L.  chorus ;  It. 

4r  Sp.  coro  ;  Fr.  chceur ;  A.  S.  chor."] 

1.  An  assembly  or  band  of  singers,  especially 
in  church  service  ;  —  written  also  qtiire. 

The  choir. 
With  all  the  choicest  music  of  the  kingdom, 
Together  sung  Te  Deuni.  Shak. 

2.  The  part  of  a  church  where  the  choristers 
or  singers  are  placed.  Johnson. 

3.  The  chancel  of  a  collegiate  or  of  a  cathe- 
dral church,  occupied  by  ministers.         Ogilvie. 

4.  The  corporate  body  of  a  cathedral.    Hook. 

CHOIR'-SER-VICE  (kwlr'sSr-vjs),  n.  Ser>ice  of 
the  choir.  Warton. 


CHOII 


CHOKE,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  aceocan,  to  suffocate.]     [». 

CHOKED  ;  pp.   CHOKING,  CHOKED.] 

1.  To  stifle  ;  to  suffocate. 

The  herd  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place  Into  the  sea, 
and  . .  .  were  choked  in  the  sea.  Mark  v.  \X 

2.  To  overpower,  suppress,  or  kill,  as  by  suf- 
focation :  —  to  stop  the  growth  of. 

The  Are  which  choked  in  aahrs  lay.  Dryden. 

But  oats  and  darnel  choke  the  rising  com.        Drifdtn. 

3.  To  Stop  or  block  up  ;  to  obstruct. 

They  are  at  a  continual  exnens«  to  cleanse  the  porta,  and 
keep  them  fW>m  being  cAoi-eu  up.  Addintm. 

Syn.  — See  Suffocate. 

CHOKE,  V.  n.    1.  To  be  choked  or  obstructed. 
2.  To  be  offended.  Smart. 

CHOKE,  n.    The  internal  or  capillary  part  of  an 
artichoke.     [A  cant  word.]  Johnson. 

CHOKE'-CHfiR-RY,  n.    An  astringent  wild  cher- 
ry ;  Prunus  bore'alis.  Loudon. 


CHOLIAMBIC 

CHOKE'-DAMP,  n.  Poul  air ;  a  term  applied  by 
miners  and  well-diggers  to  carbonic  acid  gas, 
accumulated  at  the  t>ottom  of  wclU  and  piu, 
where  it  is  oftCn  fatal  to  life.  Brande. 


CHO-KKE',  n,     1.  A  chair;  a  seat.  SmaH. 

2.  A  station.    [India.]  Smart. 

CHO-KeE-DAR',  n.  A  man  at  a  station ;  a  wat<^- 
man  ;  a  porter.     [India.]  Smart, 

CHOKE'-fOll,  a.  Quite  full ;  full  even  to  chok- 
ing. —  See  Chock-kull.  Bruee. 

CHokE'-PeAr,  n.  L  a  rough,  unpalatable  sort 
of  pear.  Phillips. 

2.  An  aspersion  or  sarcasm  by  which  another 
is  put  to  silence. 

Pardon  me  for  going  M  low  ■*  to  talk  of  glrlng  ehoke- 
P*'"-'-  H.  KtrkanUon. 

CHOK'^R,  n.    1.  One  who  chokes  or  silences. 
2.  Any  thing  unanswerable  Johnson. 

CHOKE'-WEED,  M.    A  species  of  weed.  PhiUips. 

CHOK'I.N'G,  ;?.  o.     L  Suffocating;  stifling. 
2.  Stopping  up ;  obstructing. 

CHOK'Y,  a.  Tending,  or  having  power,  to  choke 
or  suffocate.  Johnson. 

£:h6l'A-g6gUE  (k»lV«8f),  n.  [Gr.  yo^'r-^ii, 
carrying  off  bile  ;  ;^o/(J,  bile,  and  iy^,  to  lead.] 
{Med.)  A  medicine  for  producing  bilious  evacu- 
ations,   [r.]  Dunglison. 

CHO'LATE.n.  [Gr.  yo;.»;,  bile.]  (^ChemA  A  salt 
formed  of  choUc  acid  and  a  base.         RegnauU. 

€H6L-5-D0G'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ^oii//,  bile,  and 
Y(M<^,  to  describe.]  {Med.)  A  description  of 
the  bile.  Dunglison. 

CH(^L-P-D6l'Q-9V,  n.  [Gr.  xo^fi,  bile,  and  liyof, 
a  discourse  ;  Fr.  cAofcdbto^/e.]  {Med.)  A  trea- 
tise on  the  bile.  Dunglison. 

CHQ-LE'IC  a.  [Gr.  ^oiC/,  bile.]  {Chem.)  Noting 
an  acid  obtained  from  bile.  Brande. 

CHOL'pR  (kSl'er),  n.  [Gr.  X"^^,  the  gall,  bile; 
L.  cholera,  the  gall ;  Fr.  col-re.^ 

1.  The  bile ;  —  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
humor  that  produced  iras'cibilitj-.  Wotton. 

2.  Artger;  wrath;  rage.  " Tlirow  cold  water 
on  thy  choler."  Shak. 

Syn.— See  A.tGES. 

CH6l'5-R.^,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ^oiifw  ;  xo)^,  bile. 
and  p»u>,  to  flow.]  {Sled.)  A  disease  accompanied 
by  vomiting  and  purging,  with  great  pain  and 
debility,  apparently  arising  A-om  excess  or  acri- 
mony of  bile. 

TTir  Asiatic  or  trpanmodic  ckolera  is  a  new  and  most 
appalling  form  of  pestilential  disease,  said  to  be  but 
indistinctly  known  prior  lu  1817,  in  wliirli  year  it 
made  its  appearance  in  India.  Brauie. 

CHOL'K-RJi-AS-PHfx'I-A,  n.  [L.,  from  Or. 
voi-ipa,  the  cholera,  and  im^^ta,  a  stopping  of 
the  pulse.]  {Med.)  The  Asiatic  or  spasmodic 
cholera.  —  See  Cholera.  DungHstm. 

CHOL  'R-RJt-MdR  'BUS,  n.  [L.  cholera,  the  bile, 
and  morbus,  disease.^  {Med.)  A  sudden  over- 
flowing of  the  bile ;  a  painful  disease,  attended 
by  purging  and  vomiting.  Dunglison. 

CHOL'gR-IC,  a.  [Gr.  ;^oi*(»i<(Jf ;  L.  cholericus; 
Fr.  colerifftte.'l 

1.  Full  of  cnoler  or  bile.  Dryden. 

2.  Inclined  to  anger ;  easily  irritated ;  irrita- 
ble ;  irascible ;  passionate  ;  as,  "  A  choleric 
man." 

3.  Indicating  anger.  "Choleric  haste."  Sid- 
ney.    "Choleric  speech."     Raleigh. 

Syn. —  See  Anory. 

CH6l'^R-Ic-LY,  €id.    In  a  choleric  manner. 

€H6L'9R-(C-n£sS,  n.   Irascibility.  Bp.  Gauden. 

/CH(')L'5-Rl.NE,  n.  [Or.  xo^lp«^  the  cholera.]  {Med.) 
The  first  stage  or  the  cholera.  Dunglison. 

CHQ-LfeS'TE-RlNE,  n.  [Gr.  ;^oi»},  bile,  and  art- 
ft6i,  solid.J  {Chem.)  A  crystallizable  substance 
contained  in  bile,  the  brain  and  the  nerves,  and 
in  large  proportion  in  gall-stones.         Graham. 

£H6'L|-AmB,  n.     Same  as  Choliamric.      Beck. 

«;H6-L|-AM'B|Crkft-l?-im'bjk,  K.Sm.;  k6I-^-im'- 
bjk,  Ja.'\,  n.    [Or.  x'^^'^f^i  halting  iambic ;  L. 
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choltambtis.']     (Pros.)  A  sort  of  iambic  verse, 
having  a  spondee  in  the  sixth  foot.  P   Cyc, 

CHO'MpR,  n.  A  Hebrew  measure  equal  to  about 
ten  baths  or  ephas,  or  about  lb  gallons. 

Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

CH6MP,  ».  n.  To  chew  greedily ;  to  champ. 
[Provincial,  Eng. ;  colloquial,  U.  S.]        Forby. 

CHON'DRINE,  n.  [Gr.  ;)(;(5i'^pof,  cartilage.]  (Ckem.) 
The  substance  which  forms  the  tissue  of  carti- 
lage, as  it  occurs  in  the  ribs,  trachea,  &c.  Craig. 

/EIION'DRQ-DITE,  n.  [Gr.  ;n^6>'^po5,  a  grain.]  (Min.) 
A  granular  mineral,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica, 
fluorine,  and  magnesia.  Dana. 

CHQN-DRSg'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  x^^ho;,  cartilage, 
and  yp<iipia,  to  describe.]  {Med.)  A  description 
of  cartilages ;  chondrology.  ■     Dutifflison. 

iCHON-DROL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  x^^^potf  cartilage,  and 
Xiyoi,  a  discourse.]  Chondrography.  Dungliaon, 

€HON-DR6m'5-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  ;^<ii'5pos,  grain,  and 
ftirpov,  measure.]   A  balance  for  weighing  grain. 

/CHON-DROP-Tf-RVg^'l-AN,  n.  [Gr.  ;^(i>'<5pof,  a  car- 
tilage, and  -nripv^,  a  wing.]  {Ich.)  One  of  an  order 
of  fishes  having  a  cartilagmous  skeleton.  Brafide. 

CIION'DROS,  w.  [Gr.  ;^(5i'i5pof .]  (^wa<.)  A  cartilage ; 
—  particularly  the  xiphoid  cartilage.  Dunglison. 

EH0N-DR6t'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  y<5i/(5po«,  a  cartilage, 
and  Toixfi,  a  cutting.]  {Med.)  A  dissection  of 
cartilages.  Dunglison. 

CHOOSE  (choz),  V.  a.  [Goth,  kiusan  ;  A.  S.  ceo- 
san ;  Dut.  ^  Ger.  kiesen. — Fr.  choisir.']  [i. 
chose;  pp.  CHOOSING,  CHOSEN.]  To  pick  out 
of  a  number  ;  to  take  by  way  of  preference ;  to 
prefer  ;  to  select ;  to  elect. 

Choose  yc  this  day  whom  yc  will  serve.         Joali.  xxiv.  15. 

Syn.  —  To  choose  is  generic,  and  is  an  act  of  tlie 
will ;  to  prefer  is  to  choose  or  take  one  thing  rather 
than  another,  and  is  an  act  of  the  judgment.  A  man 
sometimes  chooses  or  makes  choice  of  a  person  or  thing 
that  he  does  not  prefer.  Choose  or  make  choice  of  a 
profession,  a  friend,  a  situation  ;  prefer  what  is  best 
or  most  esteemed  ;  pick  out  the  finest  fruit.:  select  the 
best  authors  ;  elect  a  governor  or  president. 

CHOOSE,  V.  n.  To  have  the  power  of  choice. 
"  He  cannot  choose  but  prosper."  Bacon. 

Ch66§'5R, n.  One  who  chooses  ;  an  elector;  as 
in  the  proverb,  "  Beggars  must  not  be  choosers." 

Ch66§'|NG,  n.  The  act  of  making  a  choice; 
choice  ;  as,  "  A  thing  of  one's  own  choosing." 

CHOP,  V.  a.  [Gr.  xfcirru) ;  Dut.  kappen ;  Fr.  couper.] 

[t.  CHOPPED  ;  pp.   CHOPPING,  CHOPPED.] 

1.  To  cut  with  an  axe,  or  with  a  quick  blow. 
"  Chop  off  his  head."  Shak. 

2.  To  cut  into  small  pieces ;  to  mince  ;  as, 
"  To  chop  meat." 

3.  To  devour  eagerly ;  —  with  up. 

You  are  for  choiijmtg  up  your  entertainment  like  a  hungry 
clown.  Dri/tlen. 

4.  To  break  into  chinks ;  to  chap.  "  Chopt 
hands."  —  See  Chap.  Shak. 

5.  [A.  S.  ceapian,  to  buy,  to  bargain.]  To 
exchange ;  to  chap.  —  See  Chap. 

We  go  on  chopping  and  changing  our  friends.  L' Estrange. 
To  chop  logic,  to  bandy  arguments. 

CHOP,  V.  n.  1.  To  do  any  thing  with  a  quick 
motion,  like  that  of  a  blow,  or  as  in  the  act  of 
seizing. 

If  the  body  repercussing  be  near,  it  choppeth  with  you 

upon  the  sudden.  Bacon. 

Choiis  at  the  shadow,  and  loses  the  substance.  V Estrange. 

2.  To  bandy  words  ;  to  altercate. 

Let  not  the  counsel  at  the  bar  chop  with  the  judge.  Bacon. 

3.  To  change  suddenly  ;  to  shift ;  as,  "  The 
■wind  chops  or  chops  about."  Cook, 

t  To  chop  in,  to  come  in  suddenly.  "  Another  chops 
TO  with  English  Italianated."  ffiison  (1553).  —  ^  To 
chop  out,  to  speak  suddenly.  "  Thou  wilt  chop  out 
with  them  unseasonably."    Beau.  ^  Fl. 

CHOP,  n.  1.  A  piece  cut  off;  a  slice,  particular- 
ly of  meat ;  as,  "Mutton  chops." 

2.  A  crack  ;  a  cleft.  "  As  we  see  in  the  filling 
of  the  chops  of  bowls."  Bacon. 

3.  {Chinese.)  Brand ;  stamp ;  quality  ;  as, 
"  Tea,  silk,  &c.,  of  the  first  chop."  Boag. 

CHOP'— CHURCH,  n.  A  vulgar  expression,  used 
to  denote  the  exchange  of  benefices.        Craig. 

CHOp'-FAll'EN  (-ai'ln),  a.  See  Chap-fallen. 


CH6P'— HfitySE,  n.  A  dining-house  ;  an  eating- 
house,  or  house  of  ready  entertainment. 

But  John  Bull  is  faithful  to  his  native  habits  and  native 
dishes,  whatever  niay  be  the  country  or  clime,  and  would  set 
up  a  choi>-housc  at  the  very  gates  of  paradise.  W.  Irving. 

CHOPIN  (chSp'jn  or  cho-pen')  [cho-pen',  W.J.Ja. ; 
chop'jn,  P. -F.  C. ;  sho-pen',  S. ;  cho'pjn,  W6.], 
n.     [Fr.  chopine.] 

1.  A  French  half-pint  liquid  measure,  nearly 
equal  to  an  English  pint.  Howell. 

2.  A  quart  in  wine  measure.  [Scot.]  Johiison. 

3.  [Sp.  chapin.']  A  clog, 
patten,  or  light  frame-work, 
worn  ander  the  shoe  ;  —  writ- 
ten also  chopine,  and  chop- 
ping. Halliwell. 

CHOP'J-NEL,  w.  [Fr.  chopine.'] 
A  spirit  measure  containing 
about  16  ounces.  Crabb,  Chopins. 

CHOP'— LOf^-JC,  n.  A  person  who  is  argumenta- 
tive or  disputatious.  Halliwell. 

CHOP'N^SS,  n.    A  kind  of  spade.  Maunder. 

CHOP'PgR,  n.    1.  One  who  chops. 

2.  A  butcher's  cleaver.  Todd. 

CHOP'PJNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  cutting  or  chopping. 

2.  Negotiation,  as  in  buying  and  selling. 
"  The  chopping  of  bargains."  Bacon. 

3.  Altercation. 

You'll  never  leave  off  your  chopping  of  logic.  L' Estrange. 

4.  A  sort  of  Venetian,  high-heeled  shoe. — 
See  Chopin,  No.  3.  Ogilvie. 

CHOP'PING,  a.      1.  Large  or  stout.     "The  fair 

and  chopping  child."  Fenton. 

2.  {Naut.)  Varying  frequently  and  suddenly 

in  motion  or  direction  ;  as,  "A  chopping  sea.' 
CHOP'PING-BLOCK,  n.    A  log  of  wood  on  which 

any  thing  is  cut  in  pieces.  Mortimer. 

CHOP'PJNG-KNIFE,  n.     A  knife  to  cut  meat.  "A 

chopping-knife  under  his  girdle."  Sidney. 

CHOP'PY,   a.     Full   of  cracks ;   chappy.     "  Her 

choppy  finger."  Shak. 

CHOPS,  n.  pi.  The  mouth  of  a  beast.  —  See  Chaps. 

CHOP'STICK,  n.  An  instrument  used  by  the 
Chinese,  &c.,  to  eat  with.  It  is  a  simple  rod  of 
wood,  ivory,  or  other  material.  Morrison. 

jEHO-RA^'IC,  a.  Noting  a  monument  erected  in 
honor  of  a  Choragus,  who  gained  a  prize  by  the 
best  musical  entertainment  at  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus ;  as,  "  The  choragic  monument  of 
Lysicrates." 

CHO-RA  '  G  US,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  x°9^y^i  >  X°9^^^  ^ 
cliorus,  and  ayw,  to  lead.]  The  leader  of  the 
ancient  chorus.  Warburtoti. 

CHO'RAL  (ko'r?l),  a.  [Gr.  x°9^^  >  ^'  chorus,  a 
chorus ;  Fr.  choral.']  Belonging  to  a  chorus, 
choir,  or  concert.  "CAora^  symphonies."  Milton. 

jCHO'RAL,  n.     {Mus.)  A  short  measured  melody 

sung  to  a  religious  hymn,  originally  in  unison  ; 

a  psalm-tune  ;  as,  "The  Lutheran  chorals." 

Dwight. 
CHO'RAL-lST,  n.  A  member  of  a  choir.  Gent.  Mag. 
/CHO'RAL-LY,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  a  choir  or 

chorus. 
jCHORD   (kord),   n.     [Gr.  x°C^^'i  ^*   <^J^orda;  Fr 

cordeJi 

1.  "The  string  of  a  musical  instrument. 

Who  moved 
Their  stops  and  chords,  was  seen.  Milton. 

2.  {Mus.)  Two  or  more  tones  sounded  to- 
gether which  harmonize.  Dwight. 

3.  {Geom.)  A  right  line  which 
joins  the  two  ends  of  an  arc  of  a 
curve,  as  A  B,  A  D.        Da.  <Sf  P. 

CHORD,  V.  a.  To  furnish  with 
musical  strings.  "  Struck  the 
chorded  shell."  Dryden. 

CHOR-DEE',  n.  {Med.)  A  painful  contraction  of 
the  frajnum,  or  cord  of  the  penis.      Dunglison. 

CHORE,  M.  A  small  piece  of  domestic  work  ;  a 
little  job.  Kirkland. 

4tg"  A  familiar,  colloquial  word  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  English  Dictionaries  it  is  commonly 
written  eftar,  and  pronounced  chare;  but  Crabb  and 
Richardson  write  it  chare.  Holloway,  in  his  Provin- 
cial Dictionary,  and  Jennings  and  Akerman,  in  their 
Glossaries,  write  it  choor;  Halliwell,  cAar  and  choor. 
—  See  Char,  or  Chare. 


jCHO-RE'A,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ij^opo'a,  a  dancing.] 
{Aled.)  St.  Vitus's  dance.  Dunglison. 

CHO-REE',  n.    Same  as  Choreus.  Smart. 

CHOR-e-GRAPH'JC,         )  „.  Relating  to  choreg- 
CHOR-g-GRAPH'l-CAL,  )  raphy. 

jCHO-REG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  x<>P^''^y  *  ■dancing,  and 
ypiipijo,  to  describe.]  The  art  of  representing 
dances  by  signs,  as  a  tune  is  represented  by 
notes.  Craig. 

CHO-R^-PIs'CO-PAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  suffragan 
or  local  bishop.  Fell. 

\  enb-RE-PIS'  CO-PUS,n.  [L. ;  Gr.  ;^;uif)of,  place, 
and  iHoKOTToi,  a  bishop.]  A  suffragan  or  local 
bishop.  Todd. 

CHO-RE '  US,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  xop^^osi  belonging 
to'  a  chorus  or  dance.]     {Pros.) 

1.  A  poetic  foot,  consisting  of  one  long  and 
one  short  syllable;  as,  fi'ciis;  a  trochee.  Crabb. 

2.  In  the  later  prosodists,  a  foot  consisting 
of  three  short  syllables  ;  a  tribrach.  W.  Smith. 

jCHO'RJ-Amb,  n.     Same  as  Choriambic.     Beck. 

||CHO-RI-AM'BIC  [ko-re-am'bjk,  K.  Sm.;  k8r-e- 
^m'hjk,  Ja.  Wb.],  n.  [Gr.  ;;^op(a/i(9o{ ;  ;^oi3fioj,  a 
trochee,  and  lap^o;,  an  iambus  ;  L.  chorfambus.] 
{Pros.)  A  foot  of  four  syllables,  one  long  at 
each  end,  and  two  short  in  the  middle ;  a  chori- 
ambus.  Andrews. 

II  CH6-RI-AM'BIC,  a.  {Pros.)  Relating  to  a  cho- 
riamb or  choriambus.  Smart. 

II  eilb-RI-AM'BUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ;:^op(«/i^os.] 
{Pros.)  A  poetic  foot  of  four  syllables,  one  long 
at  each  end,  and  two  short  in  the  middle  ;  — 
also  written  choriamb,  and  choriambic.  Andrews. 

CHO'RIC,  a.  Relating  to  a  chorus,  [r.]   Qti.  Rev. 

jCHO'RI-6n,  n.  [Gr.  x^?'°^>  ^^^^  ?  X'^P^'^'  '° ''°°" 
tain  ;  Fr.  chorion.] 

1.  {Anat.)   The  exterior  membrane  that  in- 
wraps  the  foetus.  Dun glison. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  external  membrane  of  the  seeds 
of  plants.  Craig. 

CHO'RIST  [ko'rjst.  A'.  Sm.  C.  Wb.;  kSr'jst,  Ja.], 
n.  [Fr.  choriste.  —  See  Choir.]  A  singer  in 
a  choir.  Cotgrav<i. 

CHOR'jS-Tf.R  [kor'is-ter,  J.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  C.  116.; 
kwTr'js-ier,  W.  F. ;  kwer'js-ter,  S. ;  kor'js-ter  or 
kwir'js-ter,  P.  K.],  n.  1.  A  singer  in  a  choir  or 
in  a  concert ;  a  quirister. 

The  choristers  the  joyous  anthem  sing.  Sjienser. 

2.  A  leader  of  a  choir. 

CHO-RIS'T{C,  a.  Belonging  to  a  choir  ;  choric ; 
choral,     [r.]  '  Crabb. 

eilb' RO-FA-VO-RI' TO,  n.  \lt.,  favo7-ite chorus.'] 
{Mus.)  A  chorus  in  which  the  best  voices  and 
instruments  are  employed.  Crabb. 

JCHO-ROG'RA-PHPR,  W.  [Gr.  ;)^wpoypo0of  ;  ;;^5poj, 
a  place,  and  ypdipoi,  to  describe ;  L.  choroara- 
phus.]     One  who  describes  a  country.    Milton. 

CHOR-O-GRAPH'JC,         ?«,  rFr.chorographiqu^.] 

CH6R-0-GRAPH'I-CAL,  )     Relating  to  choro^ra- 

phy.  "  A  chorographical  description."  Raleigh. 

CH6R-0-GRAph'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of 
chorography.  Wcever. 

jCHO-ROG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  x'-'poyP'^'P'"  ;  X*^?"^'  * 
place,  and  ypd^hi,  to  describe  ;  L.  chorographia ; 
Fr.  chorographie.]  The  description  of  a  i)lace 
or  district,  or  the  art  of  constructing  maps  of 
such  district.  It  is  less  in  its  object  than  geog- 
raphy, and  greater  than  topography.  "The 
chorography  of  Egypt."  Stillingjlect. 

CHO'ROID,  n.  [Gr.  y^dpiov,  the  chorion,  and  nhoi, 
form.]  {Anat.)  Any  membrane  resembling  a 
chorion.  Roget, 

eH0-R5M'?-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  x<^P°f»  ^  place,  and 
pirpov,  a  measiire.]  'The  art  of  measuring  or 
surveying  a  country.  Crabb. 

CHO'RUS,  n.;  pi.  1,.  fHo'Rl;  Eng.  £!h6'rvs-e§. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  x<>P'^i !  I*.  &:  Sp.  coro  ;  Fr.  chatur; 
A.  S.  chor ;  Dut.  koor ;  Ger.  chor.] 

1.  Originally  a  band  of  singers  or  dancers. 

The  Grecian  tragedy  was  at  first  nothing  but  a  chorus  of 
singers.  Dryden. 

2.  {Greek  Drama.)   The  person  or  persons 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  Xj,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  fALL;   utlR,  HER; 
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who  are  supposed  to  behold  what  passes  in  the 
acts  of  a  tragedy,  and  sing  their  sentiments  be- 
tween the  acts. 

Admit  mc  cAortu  to  thU  history.  Shak. 

3.  The  song  between  tlic  acts  of  a  tragedy. 

4.  Verses  of  a  song  in  which  the  company 
join  the  singer.  Johnson. 

5.  (3/»<«.)  A  band  or  choir  of  singers :  —  apiece 
for  a  choir  of  singers,  either  in  unison,  cr  in  parts 
with  many  voices  on  each  part ;  —  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  solo,  a  dtut,  a  trio,  &c.        Dunglit. 

OHO^B, ».  from  choose.    Sec  Choose. 

(^llb^F.  (•hsz),  n.  [Fr.]  {Law^  A  thing ;  — gen- 
erally used  in  combination  with  other  words,  as 
chose  in  action,  chose  in  possession,  &c. 

Chose  in  action,  a  thing  which  a  man  has  not  the 
actual  (KiBrtcssiun  of,  but  wliich  he  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand by  anion,  as  a  debt  or  demand  due  from  an- 
other.—  Chose  in  posgfssion,  a  thing  in  possessiun,  as 
distinguished  from  a  thing  in  action,  as  taxes  when 
paid,  or  a  contract  executed.  Burrill. 

CH6§'EN  (cli6'zn),  p.  from  choose.     See  Choose. 
ch6ugh  (chaO, 

n.  [A.S.ceo. — 
Fr.  chozicas.] 
(Cymith.)  A 
bird  that  fre- 
quents the  sea 
side,  belong- 
ing to  the  or- 
der Passeres, 
fanuly    Corvi- 

dee,  and    sub-  Chough. 

family  Pyrrhocoracina.     Gray. 

CHOOle,  or  CHOULE,  n.    The  crop  of  a  lird  ;  — 

commonly  spelt  and  pronounccdyoW.   Browne. 

CHoOl'TRY,  n.    An  East-Indian  inn.    Maunder. 
CHOl)SE,  V.  a.    To  cheat ;  to  trick  ;  to  defraud. 

Our  ialandcrti,  however  they  mBy  pretend  to  chouse  one 
another,  make  but  very  awkward  n>gues.  Tatler. 

*J"The  following  account  is  given  by  Dr.  II.  C. 
Trench  of  the  singular  origin  of  this  word  to  chouse, 
from  the  Turkish  word  chiaous,  which  signifios  in- 
terpreter; —  written  by  Hakluyt  chaus,  and  by  Mas- 
singer  cAiau.t.  "Such  an  interpreter,  belnfi  attached 
to  the  Turkish  embassy  in  England,  committed,  in 
the  year  1609.  an  enormous  fraud  on  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  merchants  resident  in  London.  lie  succeeded 
in  cheating  them  of  a  sum  an)ounting  to  four  thou- 
sand pounds  —  a  sum  much  greater  at  that  day  than 
at  the  present.  From  the  vast  dimensions  of  the 
fraud,  and  the  notoriety  which  attended  it,  any  one 
who  cheated  or  defrauded  was  said  to  chinas,  chause', 
ox  chouse — to  do,  that  is,  as  this  chiaus  had  done." 
See  also  William  Gitford's  Ben  Jonson,  iv.  27. 

CHoOsE,  n.    1.  One  easily  cheated ;  a  tool.    "  A 

sottish  chouse."  Hudibras. 

2.  A  trick  ;  a  sham  ;  a  bubble.  Johnson. 

CHoOt,  n.  A  fourth  part  of  the  clear  revenue ; 
—  so  used  in  India.  Hamilton. 

CHoWDtlR,  n.  1.  Food  made  of  fresh  fish,  as 
cod  or  haddock,  boiled  with  biscuit,  pork.  &c. ; 
fish-soup.  Grose. 

2.  A  fish-seller.     [Xocal,  Ena;.l       Halliicell. 

3.  An  antiscorbutic  from  whlcn  spruce  beer 
is  made.  Smart. 

CHoW'DgR,  V.  a.  To  make  into  a  chowder ;  as, 
"  To  chowder  a  fish."  Clarke. 

CHoW'npR-BEER,  n.  An  infusion  of  spruce 
and  water  mixed  with  molasses.  Crabb. 


A  whisk  to  keep  off  the  flies. 
Hamilton. 


CHOVV'RV,  n 
[India.j 

CHoW-STIck,  n.    A  kind  of  torch.     [China.] 

//.  T.  Tuckerman. 
t  CH6\V'T5R,  v.  n.    To  grumble  or  mutter  like  a 
froward  child.  Phillips. 

CHot'-R66T,  n.    See  Chay-root, 

rHRE-MA-T!s'TICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  xP'/A'«'-«,  goods.] 
The  science  of  wealth ;  a  branch  of  political 
economy.  Brande. 

PHRE-Q-T£i7H'N|C8,  n.»i.  [Gt.  xP'^oi,  useful, 
and  Tlj^^tnj,  art.]  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,     [u.]  R.  Park. 

I'HRgS-TOM'A-THY,  n.  [Gt.  xPI'TopiOiin  ;  ^ov- 
fr<|t,  useful,  and  it'avO&vw,  to  learn.]  That  which 
:t  is  useful  to  learn  ;  a  book  composed  of  useful 
extracts ;  a  book  of  instruction.  Brande. 


jCHRT^M  (krlzm),  n.    [Gr.  ypfo/ia,  an  unguent ;  L. 

chrtsma ;     Fr.    chrSme.\    Conspcrated   oil ;  — 
.  used   in    the   lloman   and  Greek   churches    in 

baptism,  confirmation,  &c.' 

eilRli^'MAL,  a.    Relating  to  chrism.        Brevint. 

CHRl8'MA-TQ-RY,  n.  [Old  Fr.  chrismatoire.]  A 
little  vessel  for  chrism.  Bale. 

t€HRT§'QM  (krtz'um),  n.     1.  A  child  that  dies 

within  a  month  after  its  birth  ;  —  so  called  from 

the  chrisom-cloth,  or  cloth  anointed  with  chrism, 

formerly  put  over  it.  Graunt. 

2.  A  cloth  anointed  with  chrism.      Johnson. 

jCHRIST,  n.  [Gr.  Xgtardi  ;  XP'<^>  to  anoint ;  L. 
Christus  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  Crista  ;  Fr.  Christ ;  A.  S. 
Crist.']    The  Anointed ;  the  Messiah.         Matt. 

jCHRlST-CRdSS-RoW  (krIs-krSs-rS'),  n.  An  old 
terra  for  the  alphabet ;  —  probably  so  called 
from  the  cross  usually  set  before  it,  or  from 
writing  it  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Whitlock. 

CHrIst'EN  (krls'sn),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  christnian; 
Dut.  kerstenen.']    [i.  chuistened  ;  pp.  chklst- 

ENING,  CHRISTENED.] 

1.  To  name  and  baptize  in  token  of  initiation 
into  the  Christian  church  ;  as,  '*  To  christen  a 
child." 

2.  To  denominate  ;  to  name. 

Christen  the  thing  what  you  will,  it  can  be  no  better  than 
a  mock  uiillennium.  liumet. 

€HRIS'TEN-d6m  (krls'sn-dfim),  n.  [A.  S.  Cris- 
tendom ;  Cristen,  Christian,  and  dom,  power,  ju- 
risdiction.] 

1.  The  regions  inhabited  by  Christians. 

His  computation  i»  universally  received  over  all  Christen- 
dom, Holder. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  Christians. 

Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue.  Shak: 

jPftRlS'TEN-iNG  (kris'sn-ing),  n.  1.  The  ceremony 
of  naming  with  baptism.  Graunt. 

2.  The  act  or  the  ceremony  of  naming. 

€HR1s'TEN-InG  (kris'sn-Tng),  a.  Relating  to  a 
christening.    "  Christetiinff  dinners."    IVarton. 

CHRlS'TIAN  (krl8t'y?n),  n.  [Gr.  Xp«rr(«v<Jf  ;  L. 
Christianus ;  It.  §  Sp.  Cristiano ;  Fr.  Chretien ; 
A.  S.  Cristen.'] 

1.  A  disciple  of  Christ.  "  The  disciples  were 
called  Christians  first  in  Antioch."  Acts  xi.  26. 

2.  In  the  most  general  sense,  an  inhabitant 
of  Christendom. 

CHRTs'TIAN  (^krlst'ysn),  a.  1.  Relating  to  Christ 
or  to  Christianity  ;  as,  *'  Christian  doctrines." 

2.  Professing  Christianity ;  as,  '*  Christian 
nations." 

3.  Ecclesiastical.  "  The  court  Christian,  or 
ecclesiastical  judicature."  Burrill. 

tCHRls'TIAN,  V.  a.    To  christen.  Fulke. 

€HRIS-TI-A'J^'4  (krts-che-a'nji),  n.  A  Swedish 
silver  coin,  equal  to  Id.  sterling.  Crabb. 

CHRIs'TIAN-D'OR,  n.  A  Danish  gold  coin,  equal 
to  16«.  6<i.  sterling.  Crabb. 

jf;HRlS'TIAN-ISM,  n.  [Gr.  Xpi<TTtavtap6i  ;  L.  Chris- 
tianismus  ;  Fr.  Chrtstianisme.]  The  Christian 
doctrine ;  Christianity.  Milton. 

€HRTS-TJ-AN'1-TY  (knst-y9-an'9-«?)  [krls-ch?- 
an'?-t?,  ]V.  J. ;  ■  krl8-tyan'?-t9,  S.  E.  K.  Sm. ; 
krls-te-&n'9-t9,  P.Ja.;  krt8-ty?-5n'?-t?i  ^-L  ."• 
[L.  Christianitas ;  It.  Cristianith ;  Sp.  Cris- 
tiandad  ;  Fr.  Chretiente.]  The  religion  taught 
by  Christ ;  the  religion  of  Christians. 

Christianity  cannot  be  improved  i  hut  men's  views,  and 
estimate,  and  comprehension  of  Christianity  may  be  indeti- 
nitely  improved.  At))).  H'hatclt/. 

CHRIS-TIAN-I-ZA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  Chris- 
tianizing. Ch.  Ob, 

€HRIs'TIAN-IZE,  v.  a.  [Gr.  TCptcrta»l(u> ;  L.  Chria- 
tianizoi'Fr.  Christiantser.]  [t. Christianized ; 
pp.  Christianizing,  Christianized.]  To 
render  Christian  ;  to  convert  to  Christianity ; 
as,  "  To  Christianize  heathen  nations." 

CHRIs'TFAN-LIKE,  a.  Befitting  a  Christian. 
"  With  a  most  Christian-like  fear."  Shak. 

€HRIS'TIAN-LY,  a.  Becoming  a  Christian. 
"  CAn"*<i«M/y  reverence."  Milton. 

jCHRIS'TIAN-LY,  <irf.  Like  a  Christian.  "Chris- 
tianly  instructed."  Milton. 


/L'HRlSTIAN-NAMB  (krbt'rvn-alm),  n.  Thu 
name  given  at  baptiwro,  in  distinction  from  the 
surname.  JohnMon. 

t*'nHl8'TIAN-NftHS,  n.  The  c|ualitT  which  par- 
takes of,  or  wliich  )>efits,  Chnatianity. 

It  is  very  anrvaiMinabIc  In  Jo<lti  th*  CkrvHammtm  of  at 
■ctiuo  by  the  law  uf  natural  rcaaon. 


t  f;HRlS-TI AN-OG'R A-PII Y,  n.  [Gr.  X^<nun,6(,  a 
Christian,  and  yp<i<f*,  to  describe ;  It.  Crittiano- 
grajia.y  A  description  of  Christendom,  or  of 
Christian  nations.  Bp.  UaiL 

€HR|S-TlC'0-Ll8T,ri.  [L.  Chritticola  ;  ChrittuM, 
Christ,  and  cola,  to  worship.]  A  worshipper  of 
Christ.  Ogiltie. 

CHRiST'L^SS,  a.  Being  without  Christ.  Edwards. 

II  fc'HRlST'MAS  (krl»'m»ii),  n.    [Christ  and  moM.] 

1.  The  day  (Dec.  2>5th)  on  which  the  nativity 
of  Christ  is  celebrated.  Wheat Iry. 

2.  The  season  of  Christmas ;  the  twelve  days 
succeeding  Christmas-day.  Johnson. 

||eilRi8T'MA8  (krIs'mM).  a.  Belonging  to  the 
time  of  Christ's  nativity.  Spectator. 

||rnRlST'MA8-Rr)X  (krIs'm»s-bSk8),  n.  1.  A  box 
for  collecting  Christmas  presents.    "  A  Christ- 
mas-box they  bear."  Gay. 
2.  A  collection  of  presents  at  Christmas. 

II  jCHRlST'MAS-FLoW^lB,  n.  Same  as  Chuist- 
MAK-R08E.  Johnson. 

II  tniRlST'MAS-lNG,  n.  The  act  of  celebrating 
Christmas.  Herbert. 

II  £HRl8T'MAS-PIE,  n.  A  pie  made  at  Christmas. 

||£;HRl8T'MAS-RO§E,  M.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen 
poisonous  plant;  black  hellebore;  Uelleborus 
niger.  Loudon. 

II  /CIlRlST'MAS-TALE.n.  A  fabulous  story.  Y'oung. 

II  CHRTst'MAS-TIdE,  n.   Christmas-time.  P<^. 

II  €HRlST'.M.>8-TiME,  n.  The  season  of  Chriitf- 
mas ;  Christmas.  Seward. 

CHRIS-t6l'Q-^Y,  m.  [Gr.  Xpitndt,  Christ,  and 
/.6yo(,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  or  a  discourse 
concerning  Christ.  Keith. 

The  reader  will  find  in  this  author  an  eminent  excellence 

in  thut  part  or  divinity  which  I  make  l>uld  t<>  call  t'lirutnla- 

fill,  in  displaying  the  great  mystery  of  ciMllin<-i>s.  find  inani- 

■     fested  iu  the  human  flesh.  Dr.  Th.  Jackto*.  ICX 

£HRI8T'S-TH0RN,  n.  (Bot.)  A  handsome  prick- 
ly shrub  ;  Palittrus  auslralis  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause the  crown  of  thorns  put  upon  Christ  is 
supposed  to  have  been  made  of  it.  Loudon. 

€HRQ-As'TA-CE§,  n.  [Gr.  ^p^a,  color.]  A  genus 
of  pellucid  gems  consisting  of  those  which  ex- 
hibit variable  colors.  Ogileie. 

eilRO'Mjf,  n.    [L.,  from  Gr.  xP^I"  "i  ^*-  f^oma.} 

1.  (.Vim.)  a  refined  style  of  singing;  —  also, 
the  former  name  of  the  character  now  called  a 
quaver.  Moore. 

2.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  which  consists 
in  speaking  so  as  not  to  offend  the  hearer.  Crabb. 

£HR6'.MATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of 
chromic  acid  and  a  base.  Brande: 

£HRO-MAt.'|C,  a.  [Gr.  ypw/iorictff  ;  ypwfui,  color ; 
L.  chromaticua  ;  Fr.  chrotnatique.] 

1.  Relating  to  colors.  Dryden. 

2.  {Mus.)  Relating  to  the  scale  of  semitones ; 
—  probably  so  named  because  the  notes  of  this 
scale  were  originally  written  in  colors.     Craig. 

Chromatic  thfrmomrtfr,  *n  instrument  for  measuring 
the  ditlerence  between  the  temperature  of  the  kIsm 
of  which  the  instniment  is  formed  and  that  of  the 
liquid  or  solid  applied  to  it. 

€HRO-.mAT'|-C.\L-LY,  ad.  In  a  chromatic  man- 
ner. '  Craig. 

€HRQ-MAt'|C8,  n.  pi.  [Or.  Yp«/iarirf<,  pertaining 
to  color;  xc^t"'  eolor.l  (Optica.)  That  part  m 
optics  which  treats  of  the  colors  of  light  and  of 
natural  bodies ;  the  science  of  the  relations  of 
light,  shade,  and  colors.  Brande. 

CIIRO-M A-t6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ;^j««,  color,  and 
yp<i^,  to  describe.]  A  treatise  on  colors.  Craig. 

EHRO-MA-TOL'Q-^Y,  »•  [Gr.  x^f'^  color,  and 
i.iyv(,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  colors.  Field. 

CHROME,  n.  (Chem.)  A  whitish  metal;  —  called 
also  cAromi Mm.  —  See  Chbomivm.  Crabb. 


m!eN,  SIR;   MdVE,  N(JR,  s6n  ;   bOlL,  bOR,  rClE.— 9,  9,  9,  t,  soft;  E,  G,  £,  i,  hard;  ^  as  %;   >f  «  gx.— 71118,  tbis. 
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'iCHROME'-C6l-ORS  (-kul'urz),  n.  Properly  col- 
ors containing'  chromium  ;  but  generally  ap- 
plied to  any  colors,  which,  when  dry,  are  of  a 
soft,  powdery  consistence,  and  may  be  mixed 
with  oil  without  grinding.  Francis. 

jeHROMK'-GREEN,  n.  A  beautiful  bright  green 
pigment ;  sesquioxide  of  chromium.   RegnauU. 

CHROME'-OR-AN^E,  n.  Sub-chromate  of  lead, 
a  dark  orange-red  pigment.  Parnell. 

CHROME'-YEL-LOW,  n.  Chromate  of  lead,  a 
pigment  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  Parnell. 

/CURO'MJC,  a.  FFr.  chromigtie.]  {Chem.)  Noting 
an  acid  formed  of  oxygen  and  chromium.  P.  Cyc. 

jCHRO'MITE,  n.  (Mm.)  A  mineral  consisting  of  the 
sesquioxide  of  chrome  and  the  protoxide  of  iron. 

jCHRO'Mj-UM,  n.  [Gr.  ;^p(2/7n,  color  ;  7 r.  chrome.'] 
{Min.)  A  whitish,  brittle,  and  very  infusible 
metal ;  — so  named  from  the  various  and  beauti- 
ful colors  which  its  oxides  communicate  to  sev- 
eral compounds ;  chrome.  Brande. 

iCHRO'MO,  in.     [Gr.  xC^f"^  color,  and 

jCHRO'MO-GRAPH,  i  Yp6<pui,  to  write.]  A  colored 
engraving.  Athencetim. 

CHRO'MULEj  n.  [Gr.  xpS/^a,  color.]  {Bot.)  The 
coloring  principle  of  all  parts  of  plants.  Henslow. 

CHRON  {C,         /  a_     \Gt.  xpo"'"^!'  XP^''"^'  time ; 

£HR6n'1-CAL,  >  L.  cnronicus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  croni- 
co  ;  Fr.  chroniq^ie.l  Of  long  duration,  as  a  dis- 
ease ;  —  opposed  to  acute. 

Chronic  diseases  arc  those  whose  duration   is   lone,  or 
whose  symptoms  proceed  slowly.  Umiyliaon. 

CHRON'l-CLE  (kr6n'e-kl),  n.  [Gr.  ;^poi'()cd;  L. 
chronica  ;  It.  cronica  ;  Fr.  chronique.'] 

1.  An  historical  register  of  events,  in  the  order 
of  time.     "  A  chronicle  of  day  by  day."     Shak. 

2.  A  record  ;  a  history  ;  annals. 

I  and  my  sworfl  will  earn  my  chronicle.  Shak. 

Syn. — See  History. 

KHR6n'{-CLE,  v.  a.  To  record  in  a  chronicle. 
"  This  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell."  Shak. 

CHRON'{-CL5R,n.  A  writer  of  chronicles.  Donne. 

C!HRON'l-CLE§  (kr5n'e-k>z\  n.pl.  The  name  of 
two  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

\-eHR(jJ\r'I€lUE  <kr5n'ik),  n.  [Fr.]  A  chroni- 
cle. L.  Addison. 

CHRON'0-GRAM,  n.  [Gr.  xp(5>'0f,  time,  and  ypaitna, 
a  letter  ;  Fr.  chronogramme.i  An  inscription 
in  which  the  epoch  or  date  is  expressed  by  let- 
ters contained  m  it,  as  the  year  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's death,  MDCIII.,  in  "  My  Day  is  Closed 
In  Immortality."  Brande. 

CHRON-O-GR^M-MAt'IC,  )  a.      Relating  to 

CHR6N-0-GRAM-MAT'|-CAL,  )  a  chronogram. 
"  A  chronogrammatieal  verse."  Howell. 

f!HR6N-0-GRAM'MA-TlST,  n.  A  writer  of  chron- 
ograms. Addison. 

iPHRO-NdG'RA-rHgR,  n.  [Gr.  ij^povoypd^oj ;  L. 
chronograph'.is  ;  Fr.  chronoff raphe.]  One  versed 
in  chronography  ;  a  chronologist.  Selden. 

ICHRO-NOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  xpovoypa't'l'' ;  x?^""'' 
time,  and  yodc/iu,  to  describe  ;  L.  chronographia.] 
A  description  of  past  time  ;  history.     Johnson. 

/THRO-NOL'O-^PR,  n.  One  versed  in  chronolo- 
gy ;  a  chronologist.  "  Chronologers  differ  among 
themselves."  '  Holder. 

CHR6N-0-L6(/'lC,         )a.    \Tx.  chronologique.-] 

£;HR6N-Q-L69'(-CAL,  >  Relatiog  to  chronology  ; 

being  in  the  order  of  time.   "  The  chronological 

account."  Hale. 

JCHRON-O-Logt'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  chronologi- 
cal manner.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

CHRO-NOL'O-^IST,  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.  cronologista ; 
Fr.  chronologiste.]     One  versed  in  chronology. 

eriRO-NOL'O-^Y  (kro-nSl'o-je),  n.  [Gr.  xf""' 
?.oyia  ;  ;^piji'o{,  time,  and  '/.'lyoi,  a  discourse  ;  It.  Sj 
Sp.  cronologia ;  Fr.  chronologic] 

_  1.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  various  di- 
visions of  time,  and  the  order  and  succession 
of  events  ;  the  science  of  computing  and  ad- 
justing dates.  Brande. 
2.  A  register  or  tabular  view  of  events  or 
dates. 


£!HR0-N6M'5-TPR,   n.      [Gr.   xP^^"^'   time,   and 
HfTpov,  a  measure  ;  Fr.  cnrono metre.] 

1.  A  time-keeper ;  a  kind  of  watch  for  meas- 
uring time  with  great  exactness; — used  for 
determining  the  longitude  at  sea,  &c. 

2.  {Mus.)  An  instrument  by  which  the  move- 
ment, or  time,  of  a  composition  is  measured. 

To  rate  a  chronometer,  to  determine  tlie  rate  of  its 
gain  or  loss  as  cuiiipared  with  true  time. 


-O-MET'RIC,  ;„.     Relating 

-O-MET'RI-CAL,  )  nometers,  to  i 


to  chro- 
chronom- 
Schubert. 
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etry,  or  to  the  measure  of  time, 

€HRO-N6m'5-TRY,  n.  The  art  of  measuring 
time  by  hours,  niinutes,  &c.  Maunder. 

€HRON'Q-SC6pe,  n.  [Gr.  xP'^'">s>  time,  and  axo- 
iriiii,  to  view.] 

1.  A  pendulum  or  a  machine  for  measuring 
time.  Hutton. 

2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  duration 
of  luminous  impressions  on  the  eye.       Nichol. 

€HRYS'A-LiD,  a.    Relating  to  a  chrysalis.  Good. 

€HRYS'A-LIS,  w. ;  pi.  jEhry-sAl'i-dE^.  [Gr.;!^;pu- 
aaXUi^  the  gold-colored  sheath  of  butterflies  ; 
X9"°6it  gald;  L-  chrysalis.]  {Ent.)  The  pupa 
of  an  insect,  or  the  last  apparent  change  of  the 
larva,  before  its  appearance  as  a  perfect  insect ; 
aurelia.  Harris. 

eHRYS-JjV'THK-JUt/M,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  xP"' 
aivOiftov ;  ;;^pu<T(ij,  gold,  and  avQtiiov,  a  flower.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  many  of  which  bear 
yellow  flowers.  Loudoii. 

/CHRYS-pL-f-FHAN'TlNE,  a.  [Gr.  xPvaiXfip&vTtvog  ; 
vpuCTiif,  gold,  and  iXiipa;,  ivory.]  Noting  a  kind 
of  statue  formed  of  plates  of  ivory,  with  drapery 
and  other  ornaments  of  solid  gold.     W.  Smith. 

€HRYS'0-BER-YL,  n.  [Gr.  xP^<t6s,  gold,  and  A/- 
pvX?.os,  a  beryl.]  (^Min.)  A  hard  precious  stone, 
of  a  grtpn  or  a  yellowish  color,  composed  of  alu- 
mina and  glucina  ;  —  used  in  jewellery.     Datia. 

iCHRYS'O-jCHLORE,  n.  [Gr.  ^('"'"'f.  gold,  and 
y).u>o6i,  green.]  (Zo.'il.)  A  species  of  mole  in- 
habiting the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  fur  of 
which  reflects  brilliant  metallic  hues  of  green 
and  gold.  Brande. 

€HRYS'0-C6L-LA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  xP"""""''-''-'') 
gold-solder  ;  xP'"'°ii  goU,  and  KdXXa,  glue ;  Fr. 
chrysocolle.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of 
silica,  oxide  of  copper,  and  water.  Dana. 

jCHRY-SOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  xP""^^'  go^^'  ^^^ 
ypdipo),  to  write.]  The  art  of  writing  in  letters 
of  gold.  Dr.  Black. 

jCHRYS'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  ;^pD<r(if,  gold,  and  ;.(0of, 
a  stone ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  crisolito ;  Fr.  chrysolithe.] 
{Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral,  often  of  a  gold- 
en yellow  color,  and  usually  composed  of  silica, 
magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron.  Dana. 

CHRY-S6l'0-GY,  n.  [Gr.  XP^<'i-,  gold,  and  Xdyog, 
a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  political  econo- 
my which  relates  to  the  production  of  wealth. 

jCHRYS'O-MAG'NgT.  n.     A  loadstone.   Addison. 

eHRY-s6M'K-L4,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  xP^°^^f  g"'^'  ^'^'^ 
f<fA«j,  black  ;  Yr.  chrysomUe.]  {Ent.)  A  genus 
of  coleopterous  insects;  — so  named  from  their 
brilliant  metallic  tints.  Brande. 

jCHRYS'O-PRASE,  n.  [Gr.  ;^pu<T(57rp«(rof  ;  XP""'^^' 
gold,  and  rrpnaov,  a  leek  ;  L.  chrysoprasus ;  Fr. 
chrysoprase.]  An  apple-green,  or  a  leek-green 
variety  of  chalcedony  ; — colored  by  nickel. i>a>m. 

CHRYSO-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  xP'""^f'  gold,  and  t(,tt6i, 
impression.]  A  process  of  taking  pictures,  by 
photography,  on  paper  impregnated  with  a  neu- 
tral solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  Ogilvie. 

ChOb,  n.  (^Ich.)  A  river  fish  ;  the  cheven  ;  Lcm- 
ciscus  cephalus.  Yarrell. 

CHUB'B^D,  a.  [L.]  Like  a  chub;  short  and 
thick  ;  plump  ;  chubby.  Johnson. 

UHUB'BfD-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  chubbed. 

CHUB'BY,  rt.     Plump;  chubbed.  Todd. 

CHUB'-CHEEKED  (-chekt),  a.  Having  full 
cheeks ;  fat-cheeked.  Phillips. 

CHUB'DAR,  n.  A  messenger;  a  menial.  [In- 
dia.] Smart. 


CHOb'-FACED  (-fast),  a.     Having  a  plump  facfe 
CHUCK,  V.  n.     \i.   chucked  ;   pp.  chucking, 

CHUCKED.] 

1.  [Probably  formed  from  the  sound.  Johnr 
son.]  To  make  a  noise  like  that  made  by  a  hen 
in  calling  her  chickens  ;  to  cluck. 

2.  [It.  scuccare.]  To  jeer  ;  to  laugh  with 
short  convulsive  iterations.  Marston. 

CHUCK,  V.  a.     1.  To  call,  as  a  hen  calls  her  young. 

Then,  crowing,  clapped  his  wings,  the  appointed  call. 
To  cAmcA-  his  wives  together  in  the  hall.  Drj/deti. 

2.  [Fr.  choqucr,  to  strike.]  To  touch  or  hit 
gently  ;  to  tap  ;  to  pat. 

Come,  chuck  the  infant  under  the  chin.         Congreve. 

3.  To  pitch  or  throw  a  short  distance  with  a 
quick  motion.     [Colloquial.]  Todd. 

CHUCK,  n.     1.  The  noise  made  by  a  hen.  Temple 

2.  A  word  of  endearment ;  —  corrupted  from 
chick.     "  What  promise,  chuck  ?  "  Shak. 

3.  A  sudden  small  noise.  Johnson. 

4.  A  pat  under  the  chin.  Johnson. 

5.  A  throw;  a  toss.     [Colloquial.] 

6.  {Mech.)  An  appendage  to  the  mandrel  of 
a  lathe  for  attaching  the  work.  Brande. 

CHUCK'A-BTd'DY,  n.  A  young  chicken  ;  chick- 
abiddy.    [Colloquial.]  Halliwell. 

CHUCK'-FAR-THJNG,  n.  A  play  at  which  the 
money  falls  with  a  chuck  into  a  hole.  "He 
lost  his  money  at  chuck-farthing ."    Arbuthnot. 

CHUCK'-Fi)ll,  a.    Full.  —  See  Chock-full. 

■CHtJCK'-HOLE,  M.     A  hole  in  a  rut.  Clarke. 

CHUCKLE  (chuk'kl),  v.  n.  [It.  scuccherare. — 
See  Chuck.]  [i.  chuckled  ;  pp.  chuckmno, 
chuckled.]  To  laugh  inwardly  with  triumph, 
or  in  derision ;  to  laugh  with  short  convulsive 
iterations,  as  if  endeavoring  to  suppress  them, 
"  I  will  make  him  chuckle."  Dryden. 

CHUCKLE,  V.  a.     1.  To  call,  as  a  hen  ;  to  chuck. 

If  these  birds  are  within  distance,  here's  that  will  chvctle 
them  together.  Dryden. 

2.  To  fondle  ;  to  caress.  Dryden. 

CHUC'KLE-HEAD,  n.  One  who  has  a  thick  head ; 
a  stupid  person.     [Vulgar.]  Craig, 

CHUCKLE-HEAD'^D,  a.  Having  a  large  or  thick 
head ;  thick-headed  ;  stupid.  Bartlett. 

CHtJCK'LING,  n.     1.  The  call  of  a  hen. 

2.  Laughter  partially  suppressed.  Ash. 

CHUCK'-WiLL§;-WiD'OW  (-wM's),  n.  A  popu- 
lar name  of  a  bird  of  the  family  of  goatsuck- 
ers ;  the  Caprimulgus  Carolinensis.       Ntdtall. 

t  CHUD,  V.  a.    To  champ  or  bite.  Stafford. 

t  CHU'(;T,w.  Forced  meat.  —  SeeCHEWET.  Bacon. 

CHtJ'FA,  w.  {Bot.)  An  esculent  plant ;  the  earth 
almond;  Cyperiis  esiidentt(s.  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson. 

CHUFF,  n.  [Goth,  kofc,  a  cottage:  — A.  S.  cyf; 
Ger.  kufe,  a  barrel :  —  Old  Fi.  joffu,  fat-cheeked. 
Todd.  —  Corrupted  from  chough,  a  thievish  bird. 
Steerens.]  A  burly,  coarse,  ill-tempered  fellow ; 
a  clown.  Shak. 

CHUFF,  a.  Ill-tempered  ;  churlish  ;  surly ;  chuffy. 
[Local.]  Hallitcell. 

CHUF'FI-LY,  ad.    In  a  blunt  or  surly  manner. 

CHOf'FI-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  chuffy. 

CHtJF'FY,  a.  1.  Clownish  ;  blunt ;  surly.  Johnson. 
2.  P'uff"ed ;  swollen  ;  fat.  Mainwaring. 

CHUM,  n.  [Arm.  chom,  to  live  together.]  A 
chamber-fellow  in  a  college,  &c. ;  one  who  re- 
sides in  the  same  room.  IVilberforce. 

CIltJM,  V.  n.  To  occupy  the  same  chamber  or 
room  with  another  in  a  college.    [U.  S.]    Selden, 

CHUMP,  n.    A  short,  thick  piece  of  wood.  Mozon. 

CHUM'SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  chum,  or 
of  living  with  a  chamber-fellow.     De  Quincey. 

CHU'NAM,  n.  Lime,  or  a  mixture  made  of  lime, 
as  stucco,  &c.     [India.]  Hamilton. 

CHUNK,  n.  A  short,  thick  piece  of  wood  or  of 
other  substance  ;  a  chump.  [Provincial  in 
Eng.,  and  colloquial  in  the  U.  S.j  Bxty. 

CHUNK 'Y,  a.  Short  and  thick,  [U.S.]  Pickering. 
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CIlt)P-RA-NEE',  n.  A  messenger ;  an  inferior 
order  of  police.     [India.]  Umart. 

CHORCH,  n.  [Gr.  «c«pia<c^,  or  KvptatcSn ;  rOpiof,  lord  ; 
A.  S.  circ,  circe,  or  cyrice;  Dut.  kerk;  Gcr. 
kii'che;  S\v.  kyrka;  Dan.  kirke;  Scotch  A-iVA. 
This  word  appears  to  have  been  originally  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  through  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on. The  Goths  on  the  Lower  Danube,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Trench,  were  first  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Greek  missionaries  from  Con- 
stantinople, who  imparted  to  them  the  word 
KupiaKij,  or  KoptaK6v,  church  ;  and  the  Goths  lent 
the  word  to  other  German  tribes,  including 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  "The  passage,  *  says  Dr. 
Trench,  "  most  illustrative  of  the  parentage  of 
the  word  is  from  Walafrid  Stmbo  (about  840), 
who  writes  thus  :  '  Ab  ips«8  autcm  Gra?cis 
Ki/rch  h  Ki/rios  —  et  alia  multa  accepimus. 
Si'cut  domus  Dei  Basilida,  >.  e.  Regia  a  Rege, 
sic  etiam  Kyrica,  i.  e.  Dominica  a  Domino 
nuncupatur.' "] 

1.  A  building  consecrated  to  Christian  wor- 
ship and  ordinances. 

Church  doth  signify  no  other  thing  than  the  I>ord'«  lionse. 

Hor>l:er. 

2.  The  general  or  collective  body  of  Chris- 
tians. "The  holy  church  throughout  all  the 
World."  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  churrh  ii  undoubtedly  one,  aj  the  human  race  is  one 

—  one  in  reference  to  Him,  ita  supreme  lieod  in  heaven  j  but 
K  is  not  one  community  on  earth.  Abjj.  Whtitety. 

The  true  and  grand  idea  of  a  church  \f  —  a  society  for 
making  men  like  Christ,  earth  like  heaven,  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Dr.  Arnold. 

3.  A  particular  body  or  denomination  of 
Christians;  as,  "The  Episcopal  Church"; 
"  The  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

4.  An  assembly  of  Christians  belonging  to 

one  "place  or  to  one  society;  as,  "The  seven 

churches  which  are  in  Asia.  Rev.  i.  4. 

He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto 
the  churche*.  Jier.  iii.  'ii. 

5.  Ecclesiastical  authority,  as  distinguished 
from  civil  authority;   the  clergy  as  a  body. 

The  same  criminal  may  be  absolved  by  the  state,  yet  cen- 
lured  by  the  chtirch.  Le,ilie. 

6.  The  body  of  communicants,  in  distinction 
from  persons  belonging  to  the  same  congrega- 
tion, or  parish,  who  are  not  communicants.  [Z7.S.] 

J)^  It  is  often  used  in  composition  ;  as,  church-yard. 

The  inrigiblr  church  is  the  collective  body  of  saints, 
or  the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  in  heaven  itud  on  earth. 

Syn.  —  Church  is  used  both  for  the  people  who 
worship,  and  a  place  of  public  worship ;  temple,  chapel, 
and  meetin!;httu.ie,  only  for  a  place  of  public  worship. 

—  The  use  o(  church,  in  the  sense  of  a  house  of  public 
worship,  is  limited,  in  England,  to  houses  of  the  kind 
belonging  to  the  Episcopal  church,  or  the  established 
religion,  the  houses  of  public  worship  among  the  dis- 
senters i)eing  styled  meetins-houses  or  chapels  ;  hut  in 
this  country  this  distinction  is  not  generally  adhered 
to.  — "  Churches  would  be  better  attended,  and  meet- 
ing-houses closed."  Oent.  Mag, 

CHURCH,  V.  a.  [i.  CHURCHED  ;  pp.  cuurchino, 
ciirRCHEU.]  To  assist  in  returning  thanks  in 
church  after  any  signal  deliverance,  as  from  the 
dangers  of  childbirth. 

It  was  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  for 
women  to  come  veiled  who  came  to  be  chwcheil.      Whtatl//. 

CHURCH'— ALE,  n.  A  wake  or  feast  commem- 
oratory  of  the  dedication  of  a  church.     Carew. 

CHURCf|'-AT-TlRE',  n.  The  habit  worn  while 
attending  divine  service.  Hooker. 

CHi]RCH'-Au-THoR'l-Ty,n,  Ecclesiastical  pow- 
er; spiritual  jurisdiction.  Atteroury. 

CHURCH'-BfiNCri,  ».'  A  seat  in  the  porch  of  a 
church.  "  Sit  here  upon  the  church-bench." Shak. 

CHpRCH'-BUfil),  a.  Educated  in,  or  for  the  ser- 
vice of,  the  church.  Cotcper. 

CHOrch'-BUR'I-AL  (-b6r'9-?l),  «•  Burial  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  church.  •        Ayliffe. 

CHllRCH'-nTs'cl-PLTNE,  n.  Discipline  of  the 
church ;  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Milton. 

CHOrch'DQM,  n.  [Eng.  church  and  A.  S.  do'm, 
power.]  The  power,  government,  jurisdiction, 
or  authority  of  the  church,     [k.]  Pearson. 

CH(Jrch'-FoCnD-5R,  n.  One  who  founds  or 
endows  a  church.  Hooker. 

CHURCH'-GO-fR,    n.      One    who    frequents    a 


bell. 


church  ;  one  who  habitually  attends  divine  ser- 
vice. Ch.  Ob. 

CHURCH'-CO-ING,  a.    1.  That  goes  to  church. 
2.  Calling  to   church.     "  The   church-going 
"  "  Covoper. 

CH0RCH'-G6v'5RN-MfiNT,  n.  The  government 
of  the  church ;  ecclesiastical  rule.  Milton. 

CHURCU'-Hls'Tp-Ry,  «.  The  history  of  the 
church ;  ecclesiastical  history.  Milton. 

CHiJRCH'lNG,  n.  The  act  of  returning  thanks 
in  the  church  fur  anj^  si^ial  deliverance,  as 
from  the  dangers  of  childbirth.  "  The  church- 
ing of  women."  Wfieatly. 

CFlURCH'I§M,n.  Adherence  to  the  church.  Ch.Ob. 

CHUKCH'-LAnD,  n.  Land  belonging  to  a  church. 
"The  .  .  .  account  of  church-Uinds."  Yelverton. 

CHirRCH'-LIKE,  a.  Befitting  a  church  or  a 
churchman.    "  Church-like  humors."        Shak. 

CHURCH'-LIV-|NG,  n.  An  ecclesiastical  living 
or  benefice.  Milton. 

cniJRCH'LY,  a.  Attached  to,  or  relating  to,  the 
church ;  ecclesiastical.  P.  Schaff. 

CHORCH'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  CHURCHMEN.  1.  A  cler- 
gyman ;  an  ecclesiastic. 

A  church  that  was  to  ill  filled  by  many  weak  and  wilful 
churchmen.  Clarendon. 

2.  An  adherent  to  the  church  of  England ; 
an  Episcopalian.  Johnson. 

CHURCH'MAN-SHIp,  n.  The  state  of  being  a 
churchman,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

CHURCH'-MEM'BPR,  n.    A  member  of  a  church. 

CHiJRCH'-MEM'BpR-SHlP,  n.  The  State  of  being 
a  church-member.  A'^.  E.  Elders. 

CHURCH'-MIl'I-TANT,  n.  The  church,  as  war- 
ring against  spiritual  evil  of  all  kinds.     Milner. 

CFI(;RCH'--MU'§JC,  n.  Music  used  in  churches  ; 
the  service  of  chant,  anthem,  hymn,  &c.,  in 
churches  and  cathedrals.  Warton. 

t  CHURCH '-6UT-5D,  a.  Excommunicated  from 
the  church.  Milton. 

CHURCH'-oWl,  n.  A  bird;  a  species  of  goat- 
sucker. HiU. 

CHURCH'-PAR-Ty,  n.  A  party  devoted  to  the 
church.  '  Goldsmith. 

CHURCH'-PLU-RAl'I-TV,  n.  The  possession  by 
a  clergyman  of  more  tlian  one  benefice.  Milton. 

CHiJRCH'-PoW-fR,  n.    The  power  of  the  church. 

CHURCH'-PRp-PER'MfNT,  n.  Preferment  or 
benefice  in  the  church.  B.  Jonsmi. 

CHURCH'-QUACK,  n.  An  ecclesiastical  impos- 
tor. Cotcper. 

CHURCFI'-RATE,  n.  A  parochial  tax  imposed  by 
the  vestry  of  a  p.arish,  and  levied  by  the  church- 
wardens, in  England,  for  the  repair  of  churches, 
and  the  furnishing  of  them  with  bells,  seats, 
ornaments,  and  whatever  is  necessary  for  the 
celebration  of  public  worship.  Ed.  Rev. 

CHURCH'-RfiV'Je-NUE,  n.  The  revenue  of  the 
church.  ^  Socage. 

CHURCH'-RClE,  n.    Ecclesiastical  government. 

CHiJRCH'-SER-VICE,  n.  The  public  service  or 
worship  of  the  church.  Crabb. 

CHURCH'SHIP,  n.  Institution  of  the  chtirch. 
"  They  [the  Jews]  were  his  own  also  by  the  right 
of  churchship."  South. 

CHURCH'-WAR'DEN  (-wftr'dn),  n.  An  officer 
chosen  to  take  care  of  a  church,  its  propertv, 
and  concerns.  Cowell. 

CHiJRCH'-WAY,  n.    A  way  or  road  that  leads  to 
the  church. 
Slow  through  the  churct-ttan  path  we  nw  him  borne.  Oroy. 

CHOrCH'-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  Work  for,  or  on,  a 
church  ;  —  applied  proverbially  to  work  carried 
on  slowly. 

Contrary  to  the  proverb,  cAnrcA-wert  went  on  the  moat 
speedily.  Fkllrr. 

CHiJRCH'-WRiT  (-rtt),  n.  A  writ  from  an  eccle- 
siastical court.  M'ycherly. 


CHORcH'-YARD,  n.  The  yard  of  a  church  or  a 
yard  adjoining  a  church;  —  generally  used  as 
synonyiiiouH  with  burial-ground.  "Like  graves 
in  the  holy  church-yard.  Shak. 

CHOrl,  n.  [A.  S.  ceorl,  a  countryman,  a  rustic: 
Dut.  caerl;  Ger.  kerl;  Dan.,  8w,,  ^  led.  karl.\ 

1.  A  countryman ;  a  rustic  ;  a  peasant. 

lb  fcomctb  to  work,  which  he  saUh  Is  Utc  life  oTa  otmmat 
«'  "'"^^  S^rm»er. 

2.  A  surly,  ill-bred  man.     "  Some  stem,  un- 
tutored churl."  Shak. 

3.  A  selfish  or  mean  person;  a  niggard;  a 
miser. 

The  vile  peraon  shall  be  no  more  called  liberal,  nor  Um 
churl  said  to  be  bountifUI.  im.  xxxii.  & 


He  who  will  not  slve 

,    ^  MUM-,  hi.  bbKid.  hi.  wealth, 

For  others'  good,  is  a  poor  froien  cktirL  J.  BaUUe, 


CHURL'ISH,  o.     1.  [A.  S.  ceorUc]  Rude  ;  harsh  ; 


the 


Some  portion  of  his 
itnei 

II,  < 

brutal;  uncivil.  "  Churlish  as  thehcAV."  Shak 

2.  Avaricious  ;  selfish.     "  This  sullen,  churl- 
ish  thief."  Kinff. 

3.  Unmanageable  ;  tmpliant ;  —  applied  to 
things. 

The  body  of  the  metal  will  be  haid  and  cAartt*. 


CHiJRL'I8H-LY,  ad.  In  a  churlish  manner ;  rudely. 

CHiJRL'lSH-NftsS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  churl- 
ish ;  rudeness.  Bacon. 

tCHUR'LY,  a.    Rude  ;  churUsh.  Quarlet. 

t  CHiJRME  (chUrm),  n.  [A.  S.  eynw,  a  noise.]  A 
confused  sound  ;  a  noise.  Baron. 

CHiJRN,  n.  [A.  S.  cterti ;  cyrran,  to  turn  ;  Dut. 
keni ;  Dan.  kieme.}  A  tub  or  other  vessel  used 
in  making  butter.  Gay. 

CHiJRN,  e.a.  [Ger.ii'Dut.kenKn.]  [t.CHU&NED; 

pp.  CHIU.NING,  CHURNED.] 

1.  To  agitate,  as  cream  in  a  chum,  in  order 
to  make  butter. 

a.  To  agitate  by  a  violent  motion. 
Churned  in  his  teeth  the  foamy  venom  roae.      JUdmom. 

CHiJRN'ING,  n.     The  act  of  making  butter. 

CHURN'-StAff  (12),  n.  A  staff  used  in  churning. 

CHURR'WORM  (chUr'wUmi),  n.  [A.  S.  eyrran, 
to  turn,  and  Eng.  worm.^  An  insect  that  turns 
about  nimbly ;  —  called  A&ofan-cricket.SkiHtieT 

CHUTE  (shot),  n.  [Fr.  cktUe,  a  fall.  —  See  Shoot.J 

CHY-LA'CEOrs  (kl-la'shus,  66),  a.  (Phut.)  Be- 
longing to  chyle.  "The  chylaeeous  msits.  Floy er. 

niYLE  fkll),  n.  [GT.x<'^i(;  x'"-  ***  pour  ;  It. 
chilo;  »\}.  chylo;  lit.  chyle.']  (Phys.)  A  milky 
fluid  formed  in  the  process  of  digestion,  by  the 
action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  bile  on 
the  chyme,  in  the  duodenum.  It  is  imbibed  by 
the  lacteals,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  thoracic  duct 
and  the  venous  system.  Ihmgliton. 

II  rHY-Ll-FAc'TIQN,  «.  [Gr.  x"^^^  chyle,  and 
L.  facio,  to  make.]  ( Phya.)  The  act,  or  the 
process,  of  making  chyle.  Arbuthnot. 

||CHY-LI-FAC'T|VE,  or  rHflH-FAO'TIVE  [kl- 
le-fak'ijv,  N.  P.Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  kII-?-fak't|v,  IV. 
R.  IVb.],  a.  {Phya.)  Having  the  power  of 
making  chyle.  JohnsoH. 

II  rHV-I.lF'fU-Ofrs,  a.  [Gr.  yui^k,  chyle,  and  L. 
fero,  to  bear ;  Fr.  chyltfere.l  (Phya.)  Trans- 
mitting or  conveying  chyle.  Stnart, 

.||£?HY-LJ-F|-CA'TION,  n.  [Gr.  x'^d.,  chyle,  and 
\ J.  facio,  to  make  ;  Fr.  chylificatioH.]  {Phtfs.) 
The  process  by  which  chyme  is  converted  into 
chyle. 

II  CHY-Ll-Fl-CA'TQ-RY,  a.  (Phya.)  Making  chyle. 

CHY-LO-PO-ftT'lC  a.  [Gr.  yfirft,  chyle,  and  »<m/«. 
to  make.j    (Phys.)  Forming  chyle.  Arbuthnot. 

CHX'J.OVS  (-kl'Ius),  a.  [Fr.  chulrux.  —  Sec 
Chyle.]  (PAy*.)  Consisting  of  chyle.  .Arbuthnot. 

CHYME,  n.  [Or.  y"''^'  JHic*".  I'-  chymus;  Fr. 
chyme.l  (Phya.)  A  soft  pap,  being  t)ir  product 
of  digestion,  formed  by  tne  action  of  the  stom- 
ach on  the  food.  It  is  afterwards  separated 
into  two  portions,  viz.,  chyle  and  excrementi- 
tious  matter.  —  See  Chtlk,  Brande. 

trutM'IC,  n.  [Old  Fr.  cAvmiW.]  A  chemist. 
"  An  art . . .  kept  up  by  a  few  chymica."  Wottotu 
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tCIIYM'IC,        )  a.     See  Chemic,  and  Chemi- 
;tWlVM'l-CAL,  S  CAL.  Watts. 

fiCIlVM'l-cAL-LY,  ad.    See  Chemically. 

fjCHYM'lCS,  n./)/.    Chemistry.  Dr.Wallis. 

(EHYM-l-FI-cA'TION,  n.  [Gr.  X"!'^^^  chyme;  L. 
chymus,  chyme,  unAfacio,  to  make  ;  Fr.  chymi- 
fication.^  \Phya.)  The  act,  or  the  process,  of 
forming  chyme.  Qu.  Rev. 

CHifM'I-FY,».  o.    To  form  into  chyme.    Qu.Rev. 

tiCHYM'lST,  M,    See  Chemist.  Pope. 

t/EHY-MIS'TJ-CAL,  o.     Chemical.  Burton. 

CHYM'jS-TRY  (kim  js-tre),  n.  See  Chemis- 
try. 

/S"The  old  orthography,  chymistry,  chymist,  and 
chymieal,  is  now  changed,  by  coiniiion  usage,  to  chem- 
iitry,  chemist,  and  chemical.  —  See  CHEMISTRY. 

fc'HY'MOUS,  a.    Relating  to  chyme.         Caldwell. 

Cl-BA'Rl-OUS,  o.  [L.cibarius;  cibiis,{ooA.]  Re- 
lating to  food ;  useful  for  food ;  edible.  Johnson. 

CIb'OL,  n.  [L.  ccepulla,  cibtilla;  Fr.  cibouk.]  A 
small  sort  of  onion.  Mortimer. 

CI-BO  'RI-tJM,  n. ;  pi.  cf-Bo'RT-A.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
KiPuiptov,  the  Egyptian  bean,  and  a  drinking  cup 
made  of  its  leaves.] 

1.  (Arch.)  An  arched  vault,  or  canopy,  raised 
over  the  high  altar  in  imitation  of  the  mercy- 
seat  above  the  ark  in  the  Jewish  temple.  Britton. 

2.  (Catholic  Chiirch.)  A  sacred  vessel  in  which 
the  consecrated  hosts  are  kept  in  the  tabernacle. 

CI-b6ul',  n.  [Fr.  ciboule.']  Same  as  CiBOL.  Smart. 

Cl-CA'»A,  n. ;  pi,  ct-ca'dm.  [L,,  a  tree-cricket.'] 
{Ent.)  A  genus,  or  one  of  a  genus,  of  hemipter- 
ous  insects  celebrated  for  their  shrill  chirp  or 
song  ;  the  locust,  or  harvest-fly.  Harris. 

The  shrill  Vicculce,  people  of  the  pine.  Byron. 

ClC-A-HkV LA,  n.  {Ent.)  A  tribe  of  hemipter- 
ous  insects  allied  to  the  Cicad<e.  Latreille. 

CIC'A-TRICE,  n.  [L.  cicatrix  ;  Fr.  cicatrice.']  A 
scar  remaining  after  a  wound. 

Captain  Spurio  with  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war.    Sliak. 

CIC'A-TRI-CLE  (slk'a-trik-kl),  n.  [L.  cicatricula, 
a  small  scar;  cicatrix,  a  scar.]  The  germinat- 
ing or  foetal  point  in  the  embryo  of  a  seed,  or 
in  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Craig, 

CIc'A-TrI-^ANT,  n.  [Fr.]  {Med.)  An  applica- 
tion that  induces  a  cicatrice.  Johnson. 

CiC'A-TRI-SlVE,  a.  Causing  a  cicatrice.  Johnson. 

CI-cA'TRIX,n.;Tp\.  ctc-A-TRfcE?.  [L.]  (Med.) 
A  seam  or  scar  remaining  after  the  healing  of 
a  wound  ;  cicatrice.  Brande. 

CiC'A-TRI-ZANT,  n.    Same  as  Cicatrisant. 

ClC-A-TRJ-ZA'TION,  n.  The  process  of  healing 
or  skinning  over,  as  in  a  wound.  Harvey. 

CiC'A-TRIZE,  V.  a.  &  n.  [L.  cicatrice  ;  cicatrix, 
a  scar ;  Fr.  cicatriser.]  [i.  cicatrized  ;  pp.  cic- 
atrizing, CICATRIZED.]  To  heal  and  induce 
the  skin  over  a  wound,  or  a  sore.         Wisernan. 

CiC'A-TRIZ-JNG,  ;>.  a.    Healing;  skinning  over. 

cIc-A-TR6se',  a.  Scarry ;  full  of  scars,  [r.]  Ash. 

CiC'e-LY  [sis'e-le,  K.  Sm. ;  sis'le,  5.  W.'],  n.  (Bot.) 
A  name  of  the  Myrrhis  odorataof  England,  and. 
of  the  species  of  Osnwrrhiza  in  the  U.  S.  Gray. 

CI'CER,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  xUvi,  strength.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  leguminous  or  fabaceous  plants,  al- 
lied to  the  vetch  ;  chick-pea  ;  —  so  named  from 
the  eminent  qualities  ascribed  to  it  by  the  an- 
cients. Loudon. 

CJCEROJVE  (ch5-cU?-r5'ne  or  8t8-?-r5'ne)  [che'che- 
r6-ne,  Ja. ;  chs-chst-ro'n?,  Sm. ;  ch£ch-e-ro'ne,  K.-, 
sIs-?-r6'ne,  Wb.],  n. ;  pi.  It.  ciceroni,  Eng. 
cicERONES.  [It.,  from  Cicero,  the  Roman  ora- 
tor.] A  guide  who  shows,  and  loquaciously  ex- 
plains, curiosities. 

Every  glib,  loquacious  hireling  who  shows  strangers  about 
their  picture  ^Uerics,  palaces,  and  ruins,  is  termed  by  them 
[Italians]  a  cicerone  or  a  Cicero.  Trench. 

CIc-5-RO'N5-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Cicero,  the 
Roman  orator  ;  eloquent.  Clarke. 


Cly-g-RO'NJ-AN,  n.    An  imitator  of  Cicero. 

Hallam. 

cT(;;-?-R6'NI-AN-I§M,  n.  The  manner,  or  the 
style,  of  Cicero. 

Dwelling  too  much  on  ciceronianisma.  Milton. 

cteH-O-RA'CEOUS  (sik-o-ra'shus,  66),  a.  Having 
the  qualities  of  succory.  Floyer. 

CI-eHO  'RI-  UM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Ki'xy>^iov.'\  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants  ;  succory  ;  chiccory.  Loudon. 

CI£!H'0-RY,  n.  [Gr.  Ki-j^^iioiov  ;  L.  cichorium,  suc- 
cory.] {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  succory; 
chiccory.  Gray. 

CIjCH'— PEA,  n,    A  plant ;  chick-pea.      Johnson. 

CIQ-IJ^-DE' L.^,  n.  [L.,  a  glow-icorm.']  (Ent.)  A 
genus  of  predaceous  beetles,  considered  as  the 
highest  of  the  Coleoptera  ;  the  tiger-beetle. 

Westwood. 

CJ-CIS'B5-I§M,  n.  The  character,  station,  or 
conduct  of  a  cicisbeo.  Motith.  Rev. 

CICISBEO  (che-clijs-ba'o  or  se-sls'be-o)  [che-chjs- 
ba'o,  Sm. ;  chjch-is'b§-o,  K.;  clil-chjz-be'o,  E.; 
che-chl7.'be-5,  C. ;  se-sis'be-o,  TF6.1,  n.  [It.]  A 
male  attendant  on  a  married  lady  in  Italy ;  a 
gallant ;  a  dangler  about  females.  Brande. 

CJ-Cb'JVJ-4,n.  [L.,  a  stork.']  (Ornith.)  A  ge- 
nus of  storks.  Brande. 

ClC-0-M'JV.^,  n.  pi.    [L. 
cicbnia,  a  stork.]      (Or- 
nith.) A 
sub-fam- 
ily       of 

birds  of  the  order  Grallce 
and  family  Ardeidce  ; 
storks.  Gray. 

tCIC'U-RATE,t).  a.  [L.ct- 
c^iro,  cicuratus.]      To  tame  ; 


Ciconia  Abdimi. 
to  reclaim  from 


wildness.     "  Cicurated  and  subdued."  Brou  ne. 

CIC-y-RA'TION,  w.  The  act  of  reclaiming  from 
wildness.     [ii.]  Ray. 

CI-CU'Tj1,n.  IL.,  the  hemlock.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  deciduous  herbaceous  plants,  with  white 
flowers ;  cowbane.  Loudon. 

CID  (sid),  n.  [Ar.'seid,  lord,  chief.]  The  name 
of  a  Spanish  heroic  poem  which  celebrates  the 
exploits  of  the  national  hero,  Roderigo  Diez, 
Count  of  Bivar.  P.  Cyc. 

^g»The  Cid  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  13tli  century  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  author's 
name  is  not  known.     Brande. 

CI'D^R,  n.  [Gr.  aixipa,  strong  drink  ;  L.  sicei-a, 
strong  drink ;  It.  sidro  ;  Sp.  sidra ;  Fr.  cidre  ; 
A.  S.  ^  Dut.  cider.]  A  fermented  liquor  made 
from  the  juice  of  apples  ;  — formerly  used  for  all 
kinds  of  strong  liquors  except  wine. 

He  shall  not  drink  wine  nor  cider.     Wickliffe,  Luke  i.  15. 

Lo!  for  thee  my  mill 
Now  grinds  choice  apples,  and  the  British  vats 
O'crflow  with  generous  cider.  J.  Philips. 

CI'DeR-BRAN'DY,  n.  A  liquor  distilled  from 
cider.  '  Hale. 

CI'DfR-IST,  M.    A  maker  of  cider.        Mortimer. 

CI'D^R-kIn,  n.  [Dim.  of  cider.]  An  inferior 
kind  of  cider,  made  by  mi«ing  water  with  the 
pulp  of  apples  from  which  most  of  the  juice 
has  been  pressed  ;  water-cider.  Mortimer. 

CI'DgR— MILL,  n.    A  mill  for  making  cider. 

CI'DgR— PRESS,  n.  A  machine  for  crushing  ap- 
ples in  the  process  of  making  cider.  Pope. 

Cr-DErjiJ^T  (se-de-VSins'),  ad.  [Fr.]  Formerly; 
previously.  —  It  is  often  used  as  an  English  ad- 
jective.   "  The  ci-devant  commander."  Qu.  Rev. 

CJER^E  (s5rj),  n.  [Fr.]  A  candle  or  wax  taper 
carried  in  processions.  Johnson. 

CJ-GAR',  n.  [Sp.  cigarro  ;  Fr.  cigare.]  A  small 
roll  of  tobacco  for  smoking.  Clarke. 

CIL'5-RY,  n.  (Arch.)  Drapery  or  foliage  on  the 
heads  of  columns  in  Gothic  and  Moorish  build- 
ings. Francis. 

CIL'l-A,  n.  pi.     [L.  pi.  from  cilium,  an  eyelash.] 

1.  (Anat.)  The   hairs  which  grow  from  the 

margin  of  the  eyelids  ;  eyelashes.      Dunglison. 


2.  (Bot.)  Long  hairs  on  the  margin 
of  parts  of  plants,  forming  a  fringe 
like  an  eyelash.  Lindley. 

3.  (Zoijl.)    Moving   bodies,    resem- 
bling small  hairs,  observed  with  the  microscopa 
in  many  animals.  Owen. 

CiL'IA-RY  (sH'y^-re),  a.  [L.  cilium,  an  eyelash; 
It.  cilia7-e  ;  Fr.  ciliaire.]  (Anat.)  Relating  to 
the  eyelashes  :  —  also  to  different  parts  which 
enter  into  the  structure  of  the  eye.  Dunglison. 

CIL'l-ATE,  a.  [L.  cilium,  an  eyelash.]  (Bot.) 
Fringed  with  hairs,  like  an  eyelash.        P.  Cyc. 

CiL'j-AT-ED,  a.  (Bot.)  Having,  or  fringed  with, 
fine  hairs ;  ciliate.  Brande. 

CI-l!ce',  n.  [Fr.l  Hair-cloth :  — a  girdle  of 
bristles,  or  nettedf  wire.  Southey, 

Cl-Ll"CIAN  (8?-nsh'9n),  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to 
Cilicia. 

Cl-LI"CIOy8  (se-Hsh'us,  66),  a.  [Gr.  kiXUiov  ;  L. 
eiliciutn,  a  cloth  made  of  Cilician  goat's  hair.] 
Made  of  hair.  Browne. 

CIL'I-O-GRADE,  n.  [L.  cilium,  the  eyelid,  an 
eyelash,  and  gradior,  to  step.]  (Zoul.)  One  of 
an  order  of  acalephans  that  swim  by  means  of 
longitudinal  bands  of  cilia.  Brande. 

CIL-L6'SIS,  n.  [L.  cilium,  the  eyelid.]  (Med.)  A 
spasmodic  trembling  of  the  eyelid.    Dunglison, 

CI'MA,  n.  [Gr.  Kv/in.]  (Arch.)  A  moulding 
waved  on  its  contour,  one  part  being  concave 
and  the  other  convex  ;  an  ogee  ;  cymatiura. — 
See  Cyma.  Francis. 

CJ-MAR',  n.     See  SiMAR.  Johnson. 

CIM'BAL,  n.  [It.  ciambella.]  A  kind  of  cake; 
a  roll ;  a  doughnut.  Clarke. 

CIM'BEX,  n.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  hymenopterous 
insects;  the  saw-fly.  Hariia. 

CiM'BRIC,  «.  (Geog.)  [L.  Citnbricus ;  Fr.  Cim- 
brique.]     Relating  to  the  Cimbri.  Hallam, 

CiM'BRJC,  n.  The  language  of  the  Cimbri,  a  tribe 
which  formerly  inhabited  the  northern  parts  of 
Germany.  Wotton, 

t  CJ-ME'Ll-ARCH  (se-me'le-ark),  n.  [Gr.  Kti^p^u- 
6pXis>  a  treasurer.]     A  church-warden.  Bailey, 

CiM'5-T5R,  n.  [Turk,  chimetcir  ;  It.  scimitarra ; 
Sp.  cimitarra  ;  Fr.  cimetetre.]  A  short  Turk- 
ish sword ;  —  written  also  scymetar,  scymitdr, 
scimitar,  and  simitar,  Martin. 

Ci'MEX,  n.;  pi.  cimices.  [L.,  a  bu^.]  (Ent.) 
A  Linuffian  genus  of  hemipterous  insects,  in- 
cluding the  bed-bug.  Brande, 

CIM'I-A,  n.  (Arch.)  A  fillet,  string,  list,  or  cinc- 
ture around  any  part  of  a  building.       Francis, 

CIM-l-ClF'U-GA,  n.  [L.  cimex,  cimicis,  a  bug, 
and  fugo,  to  drive  away.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
deciduous  herbaceous  plants ;  bug-wort.  Loudon. 


CI'MjSS,  n.     [L.  cimex,  cimicis.] 
infests  beds.  —  See  Cimex. 


The  bug  that 
Bullokar. 


ClM-ME'Rl-AN,  a.  [L.  Cimmerii,  from  Gr.  Kinni- 
pioi,  the  Cimmerians,  who,  according  to  an  an- 
cient legend,  dwelt  in  perpetual  darkness. 
Odyssey,  11, 14  ;  It.  Cimmerio.]  Extremely  dark. 

Hence,  loathed  Melancholy, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell.  Milton. 

Melt,  and  dispel,  ye  spectre  doubts,  that  roll 
Cimmerian  darkness  o'er  the  parting  soul.         Campbell. 

CIM'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  KtuwXia,  a  kind  of  clay  froni 
the  island  Cimolus,  and  ?.idoi,  a  stone.]  (Min.) 
A  kind  of  grayish-white  clay,  occurring  in  amor- 
phous masses,  and  composed  of  silica,  alumi- 
na, and  water,  formerly  used  as  an  astringent; 
—  called  also  Cimolia  terra.  Cleaveland. 

ClN-f;HO'NA,  n.  [So  named  from  the  Countess 
of  Chinchon,  Vice-queen  of  Peru,  who  was  curod 
of  fever  by  it,  about  1638.    Dunglison.] 

1.  (Bot.^  A  genus  of  trees  found  in  Peru, 
which  produce  a  bitter  bark,  much  used  as  a 
tonic  and  febrifugal  medicine.  Dunglison. 

2.  (M<>rf.)  The  bark  of  the  cinchona;  — called 
also  Peruvian  Bark,  Jesuit's- Bark,  and  Quin^ 
quina,  Dunglison. 

CIN-jCHO-NA'CEOUS  (sKn-ko-na'ahtis,  66),  a.  Re. 
lating  to  cinchona ;  cinchonic.  P.  Cyc 

CjN-jCHO'NI-A,  n.  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkali, 
found  in  cinchona ;  cinchonine.  P.  Cy& 
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CIN-€H0N'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Relating  to,  or  hav- 
ing the  properties  of,  cinchona.  llamilivn. 

ClN'tMIQ-NlNE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  vegctahlc  alkali ; 
the  active  principle  of  cinchona.       Ihmgliaon. 

ClJV-Cl.I ' JVVE,  n.  pi.    ( Or- 
'nit/i.)    A    sub-family    of 
birds  of  the  order  Gral- 
Ue  and  family 
C/iaradriadte; 
tumstoncs. 

Gray. 

ClNCT'ljRE    (sIngM'yvr), 
[L.   cinctura ;   cingo,   cinc- 
tiis,  to  bind  round  ;  It.  cin- 
tura-,    Sn.    cintura,    cinto,  Cinclup  taterprei. 

cincho  ;  rr.  cetnttire.] 

1.  A  baud    worn    round    the    head,   or  the 

body. 

Coliimbua  fbiind  the  American  so  girt 

With  fratliorc<l  cincture,  naked  else  and  wild.       Milton. 

2.  An  enclosure. 

Tlic  court  and  prison  being  within  tlie  cvncttae  of  one 
wall.  Bacon. 

3.  {Arch.')  A  ring  or  fillet  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft  of  a  column.  Chambers. 

ClNCT'lTRED    (slugkt'yurd),   a.     Girded   with   a 

cincture ;  belted.  "  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Theit  fcatlioi^tncfure(i  chieft  and  duaky  loves.        Orag. 

ClN'DgR,  n.  [Gr.  K6vt!,  dust ;  L.  cinis,  cineris, 
ashes ;  It.  cendere ;  Fr.  cendre ;  A.  S.  ahider, 
dross.] 

1.  A  small  piece  of  matter  remaining  entire 
after  ignition,  or  partial  combustion. 

Wliosc  rollinf;  flames  and  scattered  cinders  fly.        Waller. 

2.  A  hot  coal  that  has  ceased  to  flame.  Swift. 

cTn'D?R-FRAME,  n.  A  wire-work  frame  placed 
in  front  of  the  tubes  of  the  boiler  of  a  locomo- 
tive engine  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  large  pieces 
of  ignited  coke.  VVeale. 

clN'DpR-SlFT'tlR,  M.  A  vessel  or  machine  for 
sifting  cinders.  W.  Ency. 

CTx'DpR-WENCH,     >  n.      A  woman  who  rakes 
ClN"l)f,R-WOM'AN,  )  ashes  for  cinders.        Gat/. 

CIn'DPK-V,  a.  Containing,  or  resembling,  cin- 
ders ;  ciiidrous.  Uowitt. 

cIn'DROIS,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  cinders.Smari. 

Ci\-p-FAc'TION,  n.  [L.  cinis,  ashes,  and /acio, 
to  make.]  'fhe  act  or  the  process  of  reaucing 
a  substance  to  ashes  ;  cineration.  Crabb. 

CW-K-rJ'RI-j1,  n.  [L.  ci7iis,  cineris,  ashes.! 
(Bdt.)  A  genus  of  exotic  plants;  —  so  named 
in  allusion  to  the  soft  white  down  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  leaves.  Lottdoti. 

CIiN"p-RA-RV,  rt.     \Jj.  cineraritts  \  ¥r.  cineraire.] 
Relating  to,  or  like,  ashes  ;  cindery.  Ilobhotise. 
Cinerary  urns,  urns  used  by  the  ancients  to  contain 
the  asiiea  of  the  dead  burned  upon  the  funeral  pile. 

Fairhult. 

Cl.V-5-RA'TIQiN,  n.  [Ij.  cinis,  cineris,  BLshcs.]  The 

reduction  of  any  thing  to  ashes.  Johnson. 

Cl-NE'R^-OUS,  a.  [L.  cinereus.']  Like  ashes; 
ashy  ;  ash-colored  ;  gray.  Pennant, 

ctx-e.Ri"TIOU8  (-rish'iis),  a.  [L.  dnericiusJ] 
Like  ashes.     "  Cinerittous  earth."  Delany. 

tOJ-NfeR'V-LfiNT,  a.    Full  of  ashes.         Bailey. 

cIn'GA-LE^E,  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  Ceylon,  or 
to  its  inhabitants.  Loudon. 

cIn'OA-LE§E,  n.  sinor.  <Sr;>/.  {Geog.)  A  native,  or 
the  natives,  of  Ceylon.  Ency. 

cIn'GLE,  n.     [L.  cingtil-a.']     A  girth  for  a  horse  ; 
surcingle. —See  St KCiNOLE.     [ii.]         Bailey. 
CIn'.\A-BAR,  n.     [Or.  Kivv,i0,iot ;  L.  mnnabari.] 

1.  {Chem.)  An  ore  of  mercury;  the  native 
red  sulphurct  of  mercury.  Graham. 

2.  An  artificial  sulphuret  of  mercury  used  as 
a  red  pigment ;  vermilion.  Graham. 

3.  (Hot.)  The  resinous  juice  of  the  Calamus 
rotnng,  an  Indian  tree.  It  is  of  a  bright  red 
color  when  powdered  ;  —  called  also  dranon's 
oMod.  Dutiglison. 

CL\'NA-BA-RIne,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
cinnabar  ;  as,  "  Cinnabarine  sand."        Clarke. 


CIN-NAM'|C,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  oil  of  cinnamon.  Graham. 

cLN-NA-MOM'H^  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
from  the  oil  of  cinnamon  ;  cinnaniic.     P.  Cyc. 

cIN'NA-m6n,  n.     [Heb.   ^ITaSp  •    H?^*  cane,  — 

since  the  rolls  resemble  canes ;  Gr.  Ktvviiitwfiov, 
or  dwanov ;  L.  cinnamomum,  or  cinnamum ;  Fr. 
cinnanuyme.']  The  spicy  bark  of  the  Ijuunts 
cinnamomum,  a  tree  of  Ceylon.  Chambers. 

CIN'NA-M6N-ST6nE,  n.  A  mineral,  found  in 
Ceylon,  and  chiefly  composed  of  silica,  lime, 
ana  alumina;  —  so  called  from  its  color.  JJanti. 

cIn'NA-MItL,  n.  [Gr.  KiwAfiiaitov,  cinnamon,  and 
tXri,  matter.]  {Chem.)  The  hypothetical  radical 
of  oil  of  cinnamon  and  cinnaniic  acid.  Graham. 

C/JVQ{7£  (slngk),  n.  [L.  qninque;  It.  cinque; 
Fr.  cinq.]    The  number  five  in  dice. 

CINaUE-CENTO  (chlngk'we-ch8n'i8).  [It.,  ^rc 
hundred.]  An  abbreviation  for  fifteen  hundred, 
used  to  designate  the  style  of  art  which  arose 
in  Italy  shortly  after  the  year  1500.       FairhoU. 

CL\aUE'-FolL  (sTngk'f  (ill),  n.  [L.  quinque,  five, 
and  folium,  a  leaf;  It.  cinquejoghe ;  Fr.  cinq, 
five,  and  feuille,  a  leaf.] 

1.  {Bot.)  Those  species  of  the  germs  Potentil- 
la,  which  have  fingered  leaves  :  —  a  five-leaved 
clover.  Johnson.    P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Arch.)  An  ornamental  foliation  consist- 
ing of  five  small  arcs  arranged  circularly  and 
separated  by  projecting  points; — used  in  the 
arches  of  windows,  panellings,  &c.  Weale. 

CiNaUE'-PACE  (sTngk'pas),  n.  [Fr.  rin^,  five, 
and  pas,  a  step.]  A  grave  dance,  in  which  the 
steps  were  regulated  by  the  number  five.  Shak. 

CiNaUE'-PORTS,  n.pl.  [Yr.cinq,  five,  andpoiis, 
ports.]  Originally  the  Jive  ports,  Dover,  Sand- 
wich, Hastings,  Romney,  and  Hythe  ;  to  these 
have  been  added  Winchelsea,  Rye,  and  Sea- 
ford.     [England.]  Brande. 

ClNaUE'-SP^T'T^D  (slngk-),  a.  [Fr.  cinq,  five, 
and  Eng.  spotted.]     Having  five  spots.      Shak. 

CI'ON,  n.  [Fr.  scion.]  1.  A  sprout  or  shoot  from 
a  plant ;  —  written  also  scion. 

The  stately  Caledonian  oak,  begirt  with  cions  of  his  own 
royal  stem.  J/oweU. 

2.  A  shoot  engrafted,  or  cut  for  grafting. 
The  don  overrulcth  the  stock.  Bacon. 

Cl'PHeR  (si'fer),  n.  [Arab,  sifr,  empty,  P.  Cyc. ; 
—  It.  iSr  Sp.  cifra  ;  Fr.  chiffre.] 

1.  The  arithmetical  character,  0,  —  a  figure 
signifying  nothing  by  itself,  but  which,  being 
placed  at  the  right  hand  of  other  figures,  in- 
creases them  tenfold. 

2.  A  character  or  symbol  in  writing. 

In  succeeding  times,  this  wisdom  began  to  be  written  in 
cipher;  and  letters  bearing  tlio  funii  of  creatures.        Jtalrigh. 

3.  An  intertexture  of  let- 
ters marked  or  engraved 
upon  any  thing,  —  a  device 
adopted  by  artists  and  others 
as  a  distinctive  seal  to  their  work, 

And  some 
To  stamp  the  master's  cipher  ready  stand.  Thommn. 

4.  A  secret  character  invented  for  a  special 
purpose. 

Writing  by  cipher*,  secret  marks  fbr  the  hiding  of  the 
writer's  mind  (torn  otlicrs  save  him  to  whom  he  writen  it. 

Hatetrill. 

crPH^R,  V.  n.    [Sp.  cifrar ;  Fr.  chifrer.]    [i.  CI- 

PHKKKI)  ;  pp.  CUMIERINO,  CIPHKUKl).]  To  com- 
pute by  figures ;  to  practise  arithmetic. 
You  have  been  bred  to  business;  you  can  ci/iArr.  Arimthnol. 

Cl'PHgR,  V.  a.     1.  To  ^vrite  in  occult  characters. 

His  notes  he  ciphered  with  Greek  characters.       llofftranl. 

2.  To  designate ;  to  represent  by  a  sign. 

Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive 

To  cipher  mc,  how  ron<lly  1  did  dote.  Shal: 

CI'PnpR-IXG,  H.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of  reckon- 
ing by  numbers ;  arithmetic.  Ash. 

OlP'O-LiN,  n.  [It.  cipolln,  an  onion.]  (3/m.) 
A  white  marble  from  Italy,  with  shadings  or 
aones  of  green  talc.  Dana. 

CJP'PCrs,  n.  [^L.]  A  small  monumental  column 
with  an  inscription  or  an  epitaph.  Crabb. 
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CYRC,  n.  [Or.  K(pso( ;  L.  circUM ;  Fr.  eirqye.]  A 
circle  for  itport» ;  a  circus,     [r-]  H'ar/on. 

C'lR-CiU'AN  («ir-se'tn),  a.    Same  is  Cihcran. 
C/R'CJH,n.  A  district.  [HindosUn.]  Hamilton. 

CIR-CAa'8(-AN  (»jr-W«h'?-H>),  «•  {Geoq.)  Be- 
longing to  CircasHia.  Mturrof. 

C|R-rA8'H|-AN  (air-kUhVtn).  fi.  (Geog.)  A  na- 
tive of  Circassia.  Murray. 

CYr'CE,  n.  (Antroti.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by 
Goldschmidt  in  1857.  Lottring. 

C|R-CE'AN,  o.  [L.  Circe,  from  Gr.  KW  an  en- 
chantress.] Relating  to  Circe,  who  u  fabled  to 
have  wrought  her  enchantments  by  the  ukc  of 
venomous  nerbs  ;  magical ;  venomous.      Pope. 


CIR-C£N'8IAL  (.ir-»«n'«b»l),  ) 


[L.  circen,  a 
CJR-CfiN'8IAN  (»jr-»«n'»h»n),  >  circular     course.] 
Relating  to  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome.  KennH. 

CIR-Cl'JVJE,  n.  pi.  {Or- 
nith.)  A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Areipi- 
tres  and  family  Falconi- 
d<e;  harriers.  Gray. 

CYR'C'I-NAL,  a.     [Gr.  «/fw<- 
voi,  a  circle ;   L.  circinus,  a 
pair  of  compasses.]  {Bot.) 
Formed  as  if  by  going  round ;  rolled  in  spiral- 
ly dofvnwards.  Smart. 

CIR'CI-NA'TE,  r.  a.     [Gr.  Klpttvof,  a  circle  ;  L.  eir- 
ts.]     To  make  round,  as  a  circle  ; 


Cbeiia  e^Miena. 


Bailey. 


f 


cino,  circinatus.] 
to  round,     [r.] 

CIR'Cl-NATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  leaves,  in 
vernation,  spirally  rolled  up  on  their  axes 
from  the  apex  to  the  base  :  —  noting 
also  parts  of  the  flower  similarly  rolled 
up  in  estivation.  Gray. 

CIR-Cl-NA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  circinatio.]  An  orbic- 
ular motion,     [it.]  Bailey. 

CIR  '  Cl-Jfi^S,  n.  [L.,  a  pair  of  compatseM ;  Gr. 
(c(p«(iof,  a  circle.]  (Astron.)  A  coustellation  ; 
the  Compasses,  near  the  south  pole.       P.  Cyc. 

CIR'CLE  (sir'kl),  n.  [Gr.  «(>tw  ;  L.  circubu ;  It. 
circolo  ;  Sp.  circulo  ;  Fr.  crrrle.~\.  S.  eircol,  or 
eircul;  Ger.  kirket;  Sw.  ir  Dan.  cirke.] 

1.  A  plane  figure  bounded  by  a  curved  line 
which  is  every  where  etjually  distant  from  a  cer- 
tain point  within  it  called  the  centre.  Da.  if  P. 

2.  The  line  that  bounds  a  circle ;  a  circum- 
ference ;  a  ring. 

Any  thing  that  moves  round  about  In  a  eirrte.  In  less  tinM 
than  our  ideas  are  wunt  to  succeed  one  another,  is  aot  per- 
ceived to  move.  Zoote. 

3.  A  round  body  ;  a  globe ;  an  orb. 

It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  ha.  xL  O. 

4.  A  series  ending  as  it  begins. 


Thus  in  a  cirrlf  runs  the  peasant's  pain, 
And  the  year  if>IU  within  ilnclf  i^rain. 


IhrgHn 


5.  An  inconclusive  form  of  argument,  or  a 
sophism  in  which  two  or  more  unproved  propo- 
sitions are  used  to  prove  each  other.  "Tnat 
fallacy,  called  a  circle."  Watt*. 

6.  Indirect  form  of  words ;  circumlocution. 

Has  he  given  the  lie 
In  n'rr/r  or  oblique?  Flelrker. 

7.  Compass ;  enclosure. 

Obscured  in  the  drdt  of  the  ibrest.  Siat. 

8.  A  class  of  people  ;  a  companv  ;  a  society. 
"  The  whole  circle  of  beauties.  Addison.  "  Lf- 
sander  visits  in  every  circle."  Tatler. 

0.  A  geographical  division  ;  a  province ;  as, 
"  The  circles  of  the  old  German  empire." 

Jlstnmamiral  eirrlt*,  lA»tron.)  inBtninients  nM>d  to 
moasure  angles  ;  as,  "  E<)iialorial  and  mural  rirrtm." 

Circle  of  ill Hmi nation,  iIk'   imaginary  rircio   wliirli 

Rcparates  the  illuminated  fnun  the  dark  hemisphere 
of  the  earth.  —  Cirr/r.»  afUitilmiie,  (.*j«fr»».)  great  rirriM 
por|icndirularto  the  plane  of  the  ccliplir.  and  inlrrsect- 
ing  oarli  other  at  itM  puiv*  ;  —  mi  railed  liwaiise  tliey 
meaxiire  the  latitude  of  tin'  »ran<.  Uuttom.  —  CirtU-n  if 
lon^tude,  {jt.ilnin.)  small  rirrle*  parallel  to  llie  •■rlip- 
tir,  and  growing  le**  and  Uvs  as  liny  approarb  its 
poici).  JIutlun.  —  Circle  of  prrpttual  apparition,  and  rir- 
cle  of  perpetual  nrrullatian,  (.Islron.)  email  rlrrU-ji  par. 
allel  lolhee«piatur,  wIkwc  r<w|>eclive  angular  distanres 
from  the  elevate*!  and  tlie  depressed  |«>le  are  each  ruual 
to  the  latitiideof  the  place  of  the  «i»>«erver  ;  — so  railed 
iNTKUite  the  cirruiM|Kilar  stars  included  within  the  for- 
mer never  set,  and  tlitise  included  within  tb«  latter 
never  rise. —  CtreU  of  the  rpkrre,  {Attren.  Ic  Orcg.)  a 
circle  whose  plane  passes  thmugb  a  sphere,  and  wbich 
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Ig  bounded  by  its  surface ;  —  called  a  great  circle 
when  it  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere ;  oth- 
erwise called  a  smaU  circle.  —  Polar  circles,  (Geog.) 
small  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  whose  angular 
distance  from  the  poles  is  equal  to  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic ;  that  next  the  north  pole  being  called  the 
arctic  circle-  and  that  next  the  south  pole  the  antarctic 
circle. — Oalvanic  circle,  (Oalcanism.)  an  apparatus  by 
which  elpttricity  is  generated,  and  through  which  it 
flows  in  a  continuous  and  complete  circuit.  —  Horary 
circles,  {Dialing.)  the  straight  lines  on  dials,  which 
indicate  the  hours ;  —  called  circles  because  they  are 
projections  of  meridians. 

CIR'CLE,  V.  a.      [i.  CIRCLED  ;  pp.  CIRCLING,  CIR- 
CLE uj 

!•  To  move  around,  in  a  circle. 

And  other  planets  circle  other  suns.  Pope. 

2.  To  encompass  ;  to  enclose  ;  to  surround. 

Unseen  he  glided  through  the  joyous  crowd, 
■With  darkness  circled,  and  an  ambieut  cloud.        Pope. 
To  circle  in,  to  confine,  to  keep  together.        Digby. 

CIR'CLE  (sVr'kl),  V.  n.    To  move  circularly.  "  The 
circling  years."  Pope. 

C'IR'CLED  (sir'kld),  a.    Round ;  encircled.  "  Cir- 
cled orb."    Shak.     '*  Circled  nest."  Bp.  Hall. 

CIR'CLgH,  n.     A  circular  or  strolling  poet;    a 
mean  poet ;  a  poetaster. 


Nor  so  begin,  as  did  that  circler  latej 
I  sing  a  noble  war,  aud  Priam's  fate. 


£.  Jonson. 


CIR'CLpT  (sir'klet),  n.     1.  A  little  circle. 
Then  take  repast  till  Hesperus  displayed 
His  golden  circlet  in  the  western  shade.  Pope. 

2.  A  round  piece  of  wood  put  under  a  dish  at 
table.  Halliwell. 

CIR'CLING,  a.     Encompassing ;  encircling. 

Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  Are.  Milton. 

CIE'CLJNG,  n.  The  act  of  moving  in  a  circle ; 
motion  in  a  circle.  "  Like  the  circlings  of  the 
water  when  a  stone  is  flung  into  it."  Cudworth. 

t  CIR'CLY,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  circle.  Huloet. 

CIR'CUJT  (sir'kjt),  n.  [L.  circuitus ;  circumeo, 
or  circueo,  to  go  around ;  It.  §  Sp.  circuito  ;  Fr. 
circuit.'] 

1.  The  act  of  moving  round  any  thing. 

There  are  four  moons  rolling  round  the  planet  Jupiter, 
and  carried  along  with  him  in  iiis  periodical  ch-cuit  round 
the  sun.  Watts. 

2.  The  space  enclosed  in  a  circle. 

A  woody  mountain,  whose  high  top  was  plain, 

A  circuit  wide  enclosed.  MiUon. 

3.  The  distance  round ;  the  boundary  line. 

The  Lake  of  Bolsena  is  reckoned  one  and  twenty  miles 
in  circuit.  Addison. 

4.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  encircled  ;  a 
diadem ;  a  ring.  "  The  golden  circuit  on  my 
head."  Shak. 

5.  A  course  or  tour,  as  of  a  judge  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  courts. 

Th*  circuits  in  former  times  went  but  round  about  the 
pale;  as  the  circuit  of  the  cynosura  about  the  pole.     Davits, 

0.  The  district  of  country  in  which  a  judge 
or  judges  hold  periodical  courts. 

Nobles,  and  bishops,  and  judges,  that  have  great  dioceses, 
and  jurisdiction,  aud  circuits,  must  read  much  in  God's 
book.  Bp.  of  Chichester. 

Circuit  of  action,  (Law.)  a  longer  course  of  proceed- 
ing to  recover  the  thing  sued  for  than  needful.  Cowell. 
Syn.  —  See  District. 
CIR'CUJT,  V.  n.  To  move  circularly ;  to  go  round. 

The  cordial  cup  perpetual  motion  keep. 

Quick  circuiting.  .     Philips. 

CYR'CUJT,  v.  a.    To  move  round  in. 

Geryon,  having  circuited  the  air  like  a  &lcon,  deposits  his 
burden,  and  vanishes.  Warton. 

CIR-CUIT-EER'  (sir-kjt-Sr'),  ».  One  who  travels 
in  a  circuit  or  a  circle :  —  r  travelling  advocate. 

lake  your  feWow-circmteer,  the  sun.  Pojk. 

CIR'CUJT-^R,  n.    A  circuiteer.  Whitlock. 

t  CTR-Cy-I"TION  (sVr-ku-ish'un),  n.  [L.  circu- 
itio.]     The  act  of  going  round.  Hooker. 

ClR-CU'l-TOUS  [gjr-ku'e-tus,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  sYr'kjt-us,  Wb.],  a.  [L.  circuitus.']  Go- 
ing or  passing  round:  —  round  about;  not  di- 
rect.    "  Circuitous  means."  Burke. 

ClR-CiJ'l-TOUS-LY  (sjr-ku'e-tus-le),  ad.  In  a 
circuitous  manner;  indirectly. 

Cl_R-CU'l-Ty,  TO.  A  circuitous  motion  ;  a  motion 
in,  or  rouiid,  a  circle ;  indirect  motion. 

Blackstone. 


Cl'R'Cy-LA-BLE,  o.  That  maybe  circulated.  Todd. 

CIR'Cy-LAR,  a.  [It.  circolare ;  Sp.  circular ;  Fr. 
circulaire.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  circle ;  round ;  as, 
"  A  circular  figure." 

2.  Returning  to  the  point  of  beginning  like  a 
circle. 

Whence  the  innumerable  race  of  things 

By  circular,  successive  order  springs.        Roscommon. 

3.  Strolling ;  mean  ;  vulgar.  "  A  circular 
poet."  Dennis. 

4.  t  Perfect ;  complete.  Massinger, 
Circular  Utter,  a  letter  directed  to  several  persons 

on  some  common  affair. —  Circular  lines,  lines  of 
sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  on  the  plane  scale  and 
sector.  —  Circular  numbers,  (Arith.)  numbers,  as  those 
ending  in  0. 1, 5,  6,  all  whose  powers  end  in  the  same 
figure  as  the  numbers  themselves.  JVichol. —  Circular 
sailing,  sailing  performed  on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle. 
—  Circular  saw,  a  saw  having  teeth  cut  on  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle,  and  made  to  revolve  on  an  axis. 

CIR'cy-LAR,  «.  A  circular  or  advertising  letter ; 
a  letter,  generally  printed,  of  which  a  copy  is 
sent  to  several  persons.  Buchanan. 

CIR-Cy-LAR'l-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  in  a 
circular  form,     [r.]  Browne. 

CIR'cy-LAR-LY,  ad.    In  the  form  of  a  circle. 

t  CIR'Cy-LA-RY,  a.     Circular  ;  round.     Hooker. 

CIR'cy-LATE,  V.  n.  [L.  circulo,  circulatus ;  It. 
circolare ;  Sp.  circular ;  Fr.  circuler ;  Dan.  cir- 
culere  ;    Sw.  cii-kulera.]     \i.  circitlated  ;  pp. 

CIRCULATING,  CIRCULATED.] 

1.  To  move  in  a  circle  ;  to  flow  in  a  circuitous 
channel ;  as,  "  The  blood  circulates  through  the 
veins." 

2.  To  be  dispersed,  or  have  currency  ;  to  be 
diffused ;  to  spread. 

A  great  number  of  inventions  grow  current,  and  circulate 
through  the  whole  kingdom.  Addison. 

CIR'cy-LATE,  V.  a.     1.   To  travel  round.     "  His 

head  hath  been  intoxicated  with  circulating  the 

earth."  Bp.  Croft. 

2.    To   diffuse   about ;    to    disseminate ;    to 

spread ;  as,  "  To  circulate  money." 

Syn.  —  See  Spread. 

CIR'cy-LAT-lNG,  p.  a.  1.  Moving  or  carried 
about ;  as,  "  Circulating  currents." 

2.  Passing  currently ;  as,  "  The  circulating 
medium." 

Circulating  decimal,  (Arith.)  a  decimal  in  which 
one  or  more  figures  are  continually  re()eated  in  the 
same  order.  Daviea  S[  Peek. 

C'iR'Cy-LAT-ING-ME'Dl-UM,  n.  {Com.)  That 
which  represents  the  value  of  articles  bought 
and  sold,  as  coin,  and  bank-notes  or  other  paper 
payable  on  demand ;  the  medium  of  exchanges. 

CIR-Cy-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  circulatio  ;  It.  circola- 
zione  ;  Sp.  circulacion  ;  Fr.  circulatioti.] 

1.  Motion  in  a  circle,  or  in  a  course  which 
tends  to  the  point  from  which  it  began.  "  This 
continual  circulation  of  human  things."   Swift. 

2.  The  act  of  circulating ;  diffusion  ;  dissemi- 
nation ;  as,  "  The  circulation  of  books." 

3.  Currency  of  money,  or  of  a  substitute  for 
money. 

It  comes  with  something  solid  in  aid  of  the  credit  of  the 
paper  circulation.  Burke, 

CIR'Cy-LA-TIVE,  a.  Circulating;  causing  cir- 
culation. Coleridge. 

tCIR-Cy-LA-TO'RI-OtJS,  a.  Travelling  in  a  cir- 
cuit.    "  Circulatorious  jugglers."  Barrow. 

CIR'Cy-LA-TO-RY,  n.  {Chem.)  A  chemical  ves- 
sel for  collecting  and  condensing  vapors,  that 
they  may  be  returned  to  the  liquid  from  which 
they  were  evaporated.  Johnson. 

CIR'Cy-LA-TO-RY,  a.  [Fr.  circulatoire.']  Circu- 
lar ;  moving  round.  "  Circulatory  peregrina- 
tions." Warton. 

t  CfR'cy-LlNE,  a.  Circular ;  circulatory.  "  "With 
motion  circuline."  More. 

C'lR  'CU-L&S,n.     [L. ,  o  circle.'] 

1.  (Atiat.)  Any  part  of  the  body  which  is 
round  or  annular.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  surgical  instrument.  Crahb. 

3.  An  instrument  for  cutting  off  the  neck  of 
glass.  Crabb. 

CIR  'CUM—.  A  Latin  preposition,  used  as  a  prefix 


in  many  English  words,  and  signifying  around, 
about. 

CIR-CyM-A^'l-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  circum,  about, 
and  agito,  agitatus,  to  agitate.]  To  agitate 
about ;  to  circulate.  Taylor. 

CIR-CUM-AM'BT-fN-CY,  TO.  The  act  of  encom- 
passing or  surrounding.  Browne. 

CIR-CyM-AM'BJ-ENT,  a.  [L.  circumambiens ; 
circum,  about,  and  ambio,  to  encompass.]  En- 
compassing ;  surrounding.  Howell. 

CIR-CyM-AM'By-LATE,  v.  n.  [L.  circum,  about, 
and  ambulo,  ambulatus,  to  walk.]  To  walk 
round  about.  Seward's  Letters. 

CIR-CyM-AM-By-LA'TION,  TO.  The  act  of  walk- 
ing around,     [r.]         '  Ogilvie. 

ClR-CyM-BEN'Dl-BUS,  TO.  Circumlocution  :  —  a 
circuitous  way  or  course.     [Low.]     Arbuthnot. 

CIR-cyM-CEL'Ll-ON,  M.  [L.  circumcellio,  cir- 
cumcellionis,  a  vagrant  monk  who  wandered 
from  cell  to  cell ;  circum,  around,  and  cella,  a 
cell.]  One  of  a  set  of  fanatics  who  embraced 
the  schismatical  doctrines  of  Donatus,  in  the 
fourth  century  ;  —  so  called  because  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  rambling  about,  to  accomplish 
what  they  called  their  mission,  in  enfranchis- 
ing slaves,  discharging  debtors,  &c.  Buck. 

CIR'CyM-CI§E,  V.  a.  [L.  circumcido,  circumcisus ; 
circum,  around,  and  ccedo,  to  cut;  It.  circonci- 
dere;  Sp.  tnrcuncidar ;  Fr.  ciVconciVe.]  [t.  cir- 
cumcised ;  pp.  circumcising,  circumcised.] 
To  cut  off  the  prepuce  or  foreskin  of,  according 
to  the  Jewish  law.  "  They  came  to  circumcise 
the  child."  Luke  i.  59. 

>8®=  This  word  is  applied  also  to  a  like  o|)eration 
performed  upon  females,  who,  as  well  as  males,  are 
subjected  to  it  by  the  Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Per- 
sians.  Palmer. 

CIR'CyM-CI^-^R,  TO.  One  who  circumcises.ilf<fton. 

CIR-CyM-CI"§lON  (sir-kum-sTzh'un,  39),  to.  [It. 
circoncisione ;  Sp.  circuncision  ;  Fr.  circonci- 
sion.]  The  act  of  circumcising ;  the  initiatory 
rite  of  the  Jewish  covenant. 

In  Jesus  Christ  neither  circumcision  availcth  any  thing, 
nor  uncircumcision,  but  faith,  which  worketh  by  love. 

Gal,  V.  6. 

CiR-CyM-CLU'^ION  (93),  TO.  [L.  circumcludo, 
circumclusus,  to  shut  in ;  circum,  around,  and 
cludo,  or  claudo,  to  shut.]  The  act  of  enclos- 
ing all  round,     [r.]  Maunder. 

CIR-CyM-CyR-SA'TION,  n.  [L.  circum,  around, 
and  curso,  cursatus,  to  run.]  The  act  of  run- 
ning about.  Barrow. 

CIR-CyM-DUCT',  V.  a.  [L.  circumduco,  circtim- 
ductus,  to  lead  around;  circum,  around,  and 
du^o,  to  lead.]  {Law.)  To  contravene ;  to  nullify. 

Acts  of  judicature  may  be  cancelled  and  circumducted  by 
the  will  of  the  judge.  Ayliffe. 

CIR-CyM-DUC'TION,  to.     [L.  circumductio.] 

1.  A  leading  about,     [r.] 

By  long  rircumdiiction  perhaps  any  truth  may  be  derived 
from  any  other  truth.  Hooker. 

2.  {Law.)  Nullification  ;  cancellation.  Ayliffe. 

t  CIR'cyM-FER,  V.  a.  [L.  circumfero.]  To  carry 
round.  Bacon. 

CjR-CUM'FgR-ENCE,  TO.  [L.  circumferentia  ;  cir- 
cum, around,  and  Vero,  to  bear;  It.  circonfe- 
renza  ;  Sp.  circunferencia  ;  Fr.  circonference.] 

1.  The  line  which  surrounds  a  figure ;  the  line 
that  bounds  the  space  of  a  circle  ;  the  periphery. 

Extend  thus  far  thy  boundss 
This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O  worldl  M'dton. 

2.  The  space  enclosed  in  a  circle ;  a  circle. 

By  an  oath 
That  shook  heaven's  whole  circumference.  JUilton. 

His  ponderous  shield,  large  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon.  Milton. 

3.  The  external  surface  of  a  globe. 

The  bubble  seemed  red  at  its  apparent  circun\ference. 

Newton's  Optics, 

t  CIR-CUM'F^IR-ENCE,  V.  a.  To  include  in  a 
circle  ;  to  surround.  Browne. 

CiR-cyM-F^-REN'TIAL,  a.    Circular.     Barrow. 

CIR-CyM-F5-REN'TOR,  to.  (Stirveying.)  An  in- 
strument used  for  measuring  horizontal  angles; 
—  similar  to  the  surveyor's  compass,  except 
that  the  graduation  is  continued  from  0  round 
to  360°.  Davies  ^  Peck 
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C'fHVlJtil-Fhf.CT,  V.  a.  [L.  cirmmflecto ;  nrcum, 
about,  and  Jf^-cto,  to  turn.]  To  murk  with  u  cir- 
cumflex, as  syllables.  Todd. 

CTfR'CI,'M-FLfiX,  n.  [L.  circutnflexua,  a  bcndiiiK 
round ;  Fr.  circonJiexe.'\  An  accent  denoting 
a  long  or  a  contracted  syllable;  —  marked  in 
Greek  thus  r~]  ;  in  Latin  thus  I  *].  It  is  used 
in  this  Dictionary  to  denote  the  broad  sound 
of  a,  as  in  jyull ;  of  e,  as  in  tliere ;  of  i,  as  in  ma- 
rine ;  of  o,  as  in  mSve  ;  and  of  u,  as  in  blM. 


CIR'CVM-KLfiX,  V. 
with  a  circumflex. 


To  mark  or   pronounce 
Walker. 


CIR'CUM-FLfiX,  a.  [It.  circonflesso  ;  Fr.  circon- 
flexe.']     Moving  or  turning  round.  Swift. 

CfR-C'VM-FLfiX'IQN  (sVr-kum-rtCk'shiin),  n.  [L. 
circumjiexio.']  The  act  oi' giving  any  thing  a 
circular  direction  or  figure.  Blair. 

C'lR-CUM-FLKX'US,n.    [L.]    (^«a<.)  1.  A  mus- 
cle of  the  palate.  Dunglison. 
2.  A  term  applied  to  arteries  which   wind 
round  bones  or  joints.  Brande. 


C|R-CfrM'FLII-ENCE,  n. 
enclosure  of  waters. 


A  flowing  round ;   an 
Johnson. 


CiR-CUM'FLl'-ENT,  a.  [li.  circtimfltiens  ;  circum, 

about,  and^MO,^t/e»s,  to  flow.]  Flowing  round. 

Whost!  bounds  the  deep  circun\ftuent  waves  embrace.  Pojte. 

CJR-cCm'FLV-OUS,  a.    Circumfluent.      Milton. 

C'l'R-Cl,'M-FO-RA'N5;-AN,  a.  Circumforaneous. 
"  Circumjoranean  rogues."     [ii.]  Burton. 

CTR-CI;M-F0-RA'N5-0US,  a.  [L.  drcumforatie- 
us  ;  circum,  about,  and  forum,  the  market- 
place.]    Going  from  door  to  door.         Addisoti. 

CIR-CyM-FU§E',  V.  a.  [L.  circttmfundo,  circum- 
fuHus  ;  circum,  around,  and f  undo,  to  pour.]  [». 

CIllCUMFlSEl)  ;     pp.    CIRCUMFUSING,     CIUCUM- 

FUyKi).]     To  pour  round ;  to  spread  about. 

Earth  with  her  nether  ocean  circu)i\fused.  Milton. 

CiR-cyM-FIJ'S|LE,a.  That  may  be  poured  round. 
"  Cirvumfusile  gold."  Pope. 

CIR-CVM-FU'SION  (sir-kum-fa'zhun,  93),  n.  [L. 
circumfusioJ]     A  pouring  round!  Sioift. 

tCIR-CVM-(?5S-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  circumgesto, 
circumgestatus  ;  circum,  around,  and  gesto,  to 
bear.]     A  carrying  about.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CIR-cCm'^Y-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.  circum,  around, 
and  gyro,  gyratus,  to  turn  in  a  circle;  gyrus,  a 
circle.]    To  roll  round,     [r.]  More. 

ClfR-CUM-^Y-RA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  turning 
or  rolling  "round. 

The  derviii  and  other  enthusiaitica  express  their  zeal  by 
turning  round  —  t^  circumgyration  we  beheld  with  admira- 
tion. Sir  T.  Herbert. 


t  CIR-lIl'M-^YRE',  V.  n. 
a  circular  course. 


To  roll  about ;  to  have 
Sir  T.  Herbert. 


CIR-CU.M-JN-ces'SI9N,  n.  (Theol.)  The  recip- 
rocal existence  in  each  other  of  the  three  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity.  Smart. 

tcTR-cyM-I"TI9N  (sVr-kum-Ish'un),  n.  [L.  cir- 
cumitio ;  circum,  around,  and  eo,  to  goT]  The 
act  of  going  round.  Bailey, 

CIR-CUM-JA'C?NCE,  n.  The  state  of  being  cir- 
cumjacent. Roget. 

CIR-CliM-JA'C^NT,  a.  [L.  circumjacens ;  cir- 
cum, around,  and  jaceo,jffcens,  to  lie.]  Lying 
round  ;  surrounding. 

t'TR-C(jM-LI-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  circumligo,  cir- 
cumligatus ;  circum,  about,  and  ligo,  to  bind.] 
The  act  of  binding  round ;  a  band,  [r.]  Bailey. 

flR-CU.M-LQ-CU'TIQN,  n,  [L.  circumlocutio  ; 
circum,  about,  and  hqiMr,  locutus,  to  speak  ;  It. 
circnnlocuzione  ;  Sp.  circunlocncion  ;  Fr.  cir- 
con/orution.]  A  circuit  or  compass  of  words  ; 
periphrasis ;  the  use  of  periphrastic  or  indirect 
expressions. 

One  instance  of  the  faulty  exuberance  of  words  Is  the 
intemitcrate  use  of  eirctmilorution.  Cnmi>betl. 

The  inodi-rn  names,  pedantry,  (nllontrv,  foppery,  coquet- 
ry, pnulery,  and  n>any  others,  could  not"bc  translated  into 
•ny  ancient  languages  otherwise  than  by  circumlocutions. 

CampieU. 

«lR-CtiM-LQ-CU'TIQN-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or 
containing,  circumlocutions  ;  periphrastic ;  cir- 
cumlocutory,    [r.]  Latham. 


CYR-CUM-LQ-CU'TIQN-l8T,  n.     One  who   u»c3 

circumlocution,     [r.]  (Jent.  Mag, 

cYR-CIIM-l6c'U-T9-RY,  a.  Teriphrastical.  "  A 
difl'uscd  circumlocutory  manner."      Arbuthnot. 

ClfR-cl,iM-M5-RlD'|-AN,  a.  [L.  circum,  aroimd, 
and  meridian.]  Situated  near  or  around  the 
meridian.    [r.J  C.  Wilkes. 


CYR-CUM-MURED'    (-mQrd'J,  p. 
around,  and  murus,  a  wall.] 


a.      [L.  circum, 
Walled  round. 


He  hath  a  garden  circummurcd  with  bricks.  Sluilc 

cYR-CVM-NAV'I-GA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  sailed 
round.  "  Rendering  the  whole  terraqueous 
globe  circumnavigabh."  Bay. 

CfR-CyM-NA V'I-GATE,  v.  a.  [L,  circum,  around, 
and  navigo,  navigatus,  to  navigate.]     [t.  CIR- 

CUMNAVIQATEU;  pp.  CIRCUMNAVIOATINO,  CIR- 

CUMNAVIOATEI).]    To  navigate,  or  pass  round 
by  water ;  to  sail  roui»d.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

CIR-CUM-NAv-I-GA'TION,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of 
circumnavigating  or  sailing  round. 

The  circwDttariffiilioit  of  the  earth,  a  most  daring  enter- 
prise at  the  period  when  first  attempted  by  Magellan,  in  I.5I!). 

Hayfln, 

CYR-CUM-NAv'I-GA-TQR,  n.  One  who  circum- 
navigates. 

Sir  Francis  Dralcc  was  the  first  English  circwmnarigalor 
of  the  earth,  1577.  Jluydn. 

OIR-CUM-PLfiX'rON,  n.  [L.  circumplector,  cir- 
cumplexus,  to  fold  around.]  The  act  of  folding 
around;  circumplication.  Derham. 

CIR-CyM-PL|-CA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  circumplico,  cir- 
ctimplicatus,  to  fold  around.]  A  wrapping 
around,     [ii.]  Johnson. 

CIR-CUM-PO'LAR,  a.  [L.  circum,  around,  and 
Eng.  pole.]  Noting  a  position  round  or  near 
one  of  the  poles  of  tne  earth,  or  of  the  heavens ; 
as,  "The  circumpolar  stars." 

CIR-CUM-PO-!JI"TrON  (sir-kiim-po-zYsh'tin),  n. 
[L.  circumpositio ;  circum,  aroimd,  and  pono, 
positus,  to  place.]  The  act  of  placing  in  a  cir- 
cular position,     [r.]  Evelyn. 

tCIR-ClJM-RA'?ION  (sir-ktim-ra'zhun),  n.  [L. 
circumrasio  ;  circum,  around,  and  rado,  rasits, 
to  scrape  or  shave.]     A  paring  round.     Bailey. 

CIR-CUM-RQ-TA'TION,  n.  JX.  circumroto,  cir- 
cumrotatus,  to  turn  round  like  a  wheel ;  circum, 
around,  and  roto,  to  turn.]  A  rolling  or  whirl- 
ing round ;  circumvolution.  Gregory. 

crR-CUM-RO'TA-TO-RY,  o.  Whirling  round. 
"  Circumrotaiory  flourishes."  SJienstone. 

CYR-CUM-S^Is'SILE,  a.  [L.  circumscindo,  cir- 
cumscissus,  to  rend  around;  circum,  around, 
and  scindo,  to  tear  or  cut  asunder.]  (Bot.)  Not- 
ing a  transverse  circular  separation  of  the  sides 
of  a  caj)sule,  &c.,  into  two  parts ;  transversely 
divided  into.  two.  Gray. 


CIR-CUM-SCRlB'A-BLE,    a. 
circumscribed. 


Capable   of  being 
Jameson, 


CIR-CyM-SCRIBE',  V.  a.  [L.  a'rcum scribe  ;  cir- 
cum, around,  and  scribe,  to  write  ;  Sp.  circun- 
scrioir ;  Fr.  circonscrire.]   [i.  circumscribed  ; 

pp.  CIRCUMSCRIBING,  CIRCUMSCRIBED.] 

1.  To  write  or  inscribe  around. 

The  yergc  of  the  marble  is  lined  with  bran,  and  thereon 
is  circuiHiicribe<l  tliis  epitaph.  Adimole. 

2.  To  bound ;  to  encircle ;    to  limit ;   to  re- 
strict ;  to  enclose ;  to  confine. 

He  formc<I  the  powers  of  heaven 
Such  as  he  pleased,  and  circuiiincribed  their  being.  Milton. 
Syn. —  CircnmKcribe  by  a  line  ;  mclosr,  confine,  or 
encompiuis  by  a  wall  or  a  fence  ;  itncircle  by  a  wreath. 
Countries  are  bounded  by  seas,  mountains,  or  nei|;h- 
borinir  countries  ;  valleys  are  environed  by  hills  ;  ex- 
penses are  limited  by  circum.stances ;  and  men  are 
restricted  by  rules  or  laws. 

CIR-CVM-SCRIB'gR,  n.     One  who  circumscribes. 

CYR-CVM-8CRIp'T|-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  cir- 
cumscribed ;  circumscribable.  Bullokar. 

CIR-cyM-SCRlP'TIQN,  n.      [L.  circumscriptio.] 

1.  A  circular  inscription. 

The  circumscription  [of  ■  grave-atonej  cut  upon  braia  b 
much  defliccd.  At/unole. 

2.  Determination  of  an  outline. 

In  the  circiimtcriDlion  of  many  leaves,  flower*,  fruits,  and 
seeds,  nature  afiectf  m  regular  figure.  Hay. 


3.  limitation  by  bounds ;   reitriction :  eo» 
finement. 


I  would  not  my  unhoused,  fre*  ewidUioB 
Put  lutu  cifcunacriptiun  bmI  eonBnc 


SHak. 


CYR-CVM-8CRlP'Ti  VV.,  a.  Marking  the  external 
form  or  outline.  Grew. 

cYR-cyM-SCklP'TiVE-LV,  a<f .  In  a  limited  or 
restricted  manner.  MouiUagu. 

cYR-cyM-8CRlPT'LY,  arf.   RcstrictiTcly.  Milton. 

ClR'C'VM-SPfiCT,  a.  [L.  circumspicio,  circum. 
sjtecttis,  to  look  around ;  circum,  around,  and 
specio,  to  look.]  Cautious  ;  attentive ;  watch* 
nil ;  vigilant ;  careful ;  wary  ;  discreet. 

liigh-reaching  Buckingliaro  growl  c<rciiiiMi|>ect.       Ao^ 
Syn.  —  See  Cautious. 

t  CIR-cyM-BPfXT',  r.  a.  To  examine  carofunjt 
to  scnitinize.  "  To  eircumtpect  and  note  . . . 
defaults."  Netocourt. 

CYR-ClIM-SPftC'TION,  n.  [It.  circotpezione ;  Fr. 
circonspection.]  Watchfulness  ;  caution  ;  de- 
liberation ;  thoughtfulness :  wariness. 

So  saying,  his  proud  strp  he  seomfUl  tanicd. 

But  with  sly  circuimiitction.  Milton. 

CIR-ClTM-8P£c'T|VE,  o.  Attentive;  cautious. 
"  with  circumspective  eyes."  Pope. 

CIR-CUM-SPeCTIVE-LY,  fiwf.  Cautiouslj ;  vigi- 
lantly ;  circumspectly.* 

cYR'CUM-SPfiCT-LY,  ad.  With  circumspection  ; 
cautiously ;  vigilantly.  Ray. 

cYR'cyM-SPfiCT-N588,  n.  Vigilance;  caution. 
'*  Travel  forces  circumspectness,"  Wotton. 

CIR'CVM-STANCE,  n.  [L.  circumstantia  ;  circum, 
around,  and  sto,  to  stand  ;  It.  circottanza ;  Ft. 
circonstance.] 

1.  An  adjunct  of  a  fact ;  something  adventi- 
tious ;  a  fact,  occurrence,  incident,  or  event  at- 
tending something  else. 

He  defended  Carlisle  with  rery  remarkable  rirn—sOmtrs 
of  courage,  industry,  and  patience.  Clarrmlom, 

The  poet  has  gathered  thoee  eiretautaitett  which  moet 
terrify  the  Imagination.  jUUuom. 

2.  pi.  One's  state  in  life  ;  station  ;  situation  ; 
condition  ;  state  of  affairs. 

When  men  are  easy  in  their  drewmtaneet,  they  an  nata- 
lally  enemies  to  innovation.  AJditon. 

Syn. —  Cireunutance  is  a  ((eneral  term,  demiting 
the  situation,  fact,  or  incident,  and  whatever  belongs 
to  it :  fact  is  a  tliinK  done.  The  succem  of  an  un- 
dertaking depends  much  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  befcun. —  Favorable,  critical,  easy,  or 
straitened  circumntanres :  hif;h  or  low  ctimditi*n  or  sta- 
tion ;  dangerous  or  diliirull  situation  or  fotHiam,  Tbe 
eircumstancfs  of  lime,  place,  or  person  ;  a  poailivs 
fact ;  a  remarkable  incident ;  an  unfortunate  mctidaa ; 
an  important  ecent.  —  8ee  Case. 

cYr'CUM-STAnce,   r.  a.      [i.  ciRcrMSXAXCBD  ; 

pp.    CIRCUMSTANCIXO,    CIRCUMSTANCED.]       To 

place  relatively,  or  in  a  particular  situation. 

The  poet  took  the  matters  of  (hct  ■■  they  came  down  to 
him,  ana  circumstanctd  them  after  his  own  nuuiner.  Addisom. 

cYR'CUM-STAncED (str'knm-st&nst),/;. a.  Placed; 

situated. 


cYr'CUM-STANT,  a.   Surrounding. 
statii  bodies."     [r.] 


All  eireiim- 
Digbv- 

tcYR-CrM-STAN'T|-.\-BLE  (-sh^f-bl),  o.  Capa- 
ble of  being  circumstantiated.  Bp.  Taylor, 

CIR-CVM-STAN'TI.AL  (»Vr-kum-8ttn'8li»l,  94),  a. 

1.  Detailing  all  the  circumstancrs ;  particu- 
lar ;  minute ;  as,  "  A  circumstantial  account." 

He  had  been  provoked  by  men's  tedious  and  ciVoasiiiins 
lial  recitals  of  their  afiUrs.  Prior. 

2.  Consisting  of  circumstances ;  not  embrac- 
ing main  or  principal  facts ;  incidental ;  as, 
*'  Circumstantttii  evidence." 

This  juriMliction,  in  the  esaenHals  of  it,  I*  a*  old  aa  Chria- 
tianitv;  and  those  rircumslimtial  additions  of  it  Cbristiaa 
princes  thought  neeeasary.  SmiA, 

Bya. —  Circumntantial  expreKm  lees  than  ^«rtim- 
lar;  particular,  less  lh<-in  minute.  A  cirrumttmntiti 
account,  embracing  ever>'  particular  occurrence;  a 
minute  detail. —  Circumstantial  evidence;  octidrmtMl 
occurrence  ;  incidental  remark. 

CYr-CI;M-STAN'TI.\L  (94),  n.  A  point  not  essen- 
tial ;  a  point  of  inferior  importance  ;  something 
adventitious  ;  — rarely  used  in  the  singular. 

Who  would  not  prefrr  a  religion  thai  diSers  from  our  own 
in  the  rircumstOMtitits,  Iwlbra  one  that  differs  fhxn  it  in  the 
essentials?  Addimm. 


m!eN,  SIR;   m6vE,  NOR,  sOn  ;    bClL,  BiJR,  rOLE.  — <?,  9,  9,  t,  toft;  £,  B,  £,  {,  hard;  §  os  x;  ^  <M  gx.  — THIS,  this. 
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CifR-CyM-STAN-T{-AL'l-TY(air-kum-st5n-sIie-ar- 
e-te,  94),  w.    The  state  of  being  circumstantial. 

CIR-CUM-STAN'TIAL-LY,  ad.    1.  Incidentally. 

Of  the  fancy  and  intellect,  the  powers  are  only  circuiiif  Ian- 
Hall!)  different.  Glanrilte. 

2.  In  every  circumstance ;  minutely. 

Lucian  ngrcei  with  Homer  in  every  point  circunistan- 
lially.  Browne. 

CiR-CUM-STAN'TI-ATE  (sir-kum-stan'slie-at,  94), 
.      V.a.    [e.  CIRCUMSTANTIATED  j  pp.  CIKCUMSTAN- 
TIATINO,  CIRCUMSTANTIATED.] 

1.  To  place  in  particular  circumstances ;  to 
invest  with  particular  adjuncts.  "  If  the  act 
■were  otherwise  circumstantiated." Bp.Bramhall. 

2.  To  describe  minutely. 

Neither  will  time  permit  to  circumstantiate  these  particu- 
lars. State  J  rials. 

CIR-CUM-TgR-RA'Np-OUS.a.  [L.circum,  around, 

and  terra,  the  earth.]  Being  or  dwelling  around 

.    the  earth,     [r.]  Hallyivell. 

CIR-CUM-UN'DU-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  circum,  around, 
and  undulatus,  undulated ;  unda,  a  wave.]  To 
flow  round  like  waves,     [ii.]  Maunder. 

CIR-CUM-VAL'LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  circumvallo,  cir- 
cumvallatus ;  circum,  around,  onAvallum,  a  ram- 
part.]    To  surroimd  with  a  rampart.    Johnson. 

CIR-CUM-VAL-LA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  circonvallation.] 
{Fort.) 

1.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of  throwing  up  lines  of 
field  fortification  to  protect  investing  or  besieg- 
ing forces  from  any  attack  in  the  rear. 

He  practised  all  the  rules  of  circunirallatinn.  Watts. 

2.  A  circuit  of  field-fortification  formed  by  a 
besieging  army  to  protect  it  from  any  attack  in 
the  rear  ;  distinguished  from  comitervallation, 
which  is  a  chain  of  redoubts  and  breastworks 
thro-»vn  up  round  a  besieged  place  to  prevent 
sorties  from  the  garrison.  Gloss,  of  Mil.  Terms. 

CIR-CUM-VEC'TION,  n.  [L.  circumvectio ;  cir- 
cum, around,  and  veho,  vectus,  to  carry.]  The 
act  of  carrying  round.  Johnso7i. 

CIR-CUM-VENT',  V.  a.  [L.  circumvenio,  circum- 
i-entus ;  circum,  around,  and  venio,  to  come  ; 
It.  circonvenire  ;  Fr.  circonvenir.']  [i.  circum- 
vented; pp.  circumventing,  circumvent- 
ed.] To  surround  or  encompass  with  snares ; 
to  deceive  ;  to  cheat ;  to  impose  upon. 

Till  they  had  hired  a  woman  with  their  gold. 
Breaking  her  marriage  faith  to  circmnvent  me.      itiUon. 

CTR-CUM-VEN'TION,  M.  \lt.circonienzione;  Fr. 
circonvention.^  The  act  of  circumventing ; 
fraud  ;  imposture  ;  deceit ;  cheat ;  trick. 

If  he  is  in  the  city,  he  must  avoid  haranguing  against  cir- 
cmnvention  in  commerce.  (Jollier. 

cYR-CUM-VENT'IVE,  a.    Cheating.  Todd. 

.C'lR-CUM-VEST',  V.  a.  [L.  circumvestio  ;  circum, 
around,  and  vestio,  to  clothe.]  To  cover  round, 
as  with  a  garment. 

Every  where  greatness  of  power  Is  circumvested  with  much 
prejudice.  tVotton. 

CiR-CUM-VO-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  circumvolo,  cir- 
cumvolatus ;  circum,  around,  and  volo,  to  fly.] 
The  act  of  flying  round.  Johnson. 

CYR-CUM-VO-LU'TION,  n.  [It.  circonvoluzione ; 
Fr.  circonvolution.] 

1.  A  turning  or  rolling  round.  More. 

2.  That  which  is  rolled  around  something. 
"  Consider  the  obliquity  or  closeness  of  these 
circumvolutions."  Wilkins. 

CiR-CUM-VOLVE',  v.  a.      [L.  circumvolvo,  cir- 

■  cumvolutus ;  circum,  around,  and  volvo,  to  roll ; 

■  It.  cirtonvolvere.']  [i..  circumvolved  ;  pp.  cir- 
CUMVOLVINO,  circumvolved.]  To  cause  to 
roll  or  move  round ;  to  roll  round. 

To  ascribe  [to]  each  sphere  an  intelligence  to  dmanvolve 
it  were  unphilosophicol.  Glanville. 

CIR-CUM-VdLVE',  V.  n.  To  move  circularly  ;  to 
whirl.  Derham. 

CYR'CUS,  n.;  pi.  ciR'cvs-E?.  1.  [Gr.  xipKOf,  a  cir- 
cle ;  L.  circus,  a  circle,  a  race-course ;  It.  circo  ; 
Sp.  circo ;  Fr.  cirque.]  A  large  circular  build- 
ing, or  an  open  space  or  area,  for  feats  of 
horsemanship,  and  other  sports,  and  having 
seats  round  for  the  spectators. 

Like  one  of  those  circuses  which  doth  give  a  pleasant  spec- 
tacle of  running  liorses.  Sidneu. 

2.  [Gr.  Kipxos,  a  hawk  which  flies  in  circles.] 


(  Ornith.)  A  genus  of  hawks,  including  the  hen- 
harrier. P.  Cyc. 

cYrL'-BUNT-JNG,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the 
family  Emberizidce ;  Emberiza  cirlus,      YarreU. 

i  CJRQ.UE{sirk),n.  [Fr.]  Same  as  CiRcrs.  Pope. 

CIR-RHO'S{S,  n.     [Gr.  Ki^pos,  yellow.]     (Med.) 

1.  A  yellow  coloring  matter  morbidly  secret- 
ed in  the  tissues; — frequently  found  in  the 
liver.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  disease  consisting  of  diminution  and 
deformity  of  the  liver.  Hoblyn. 

CIR'RHOUS,  a.    Same  as  Cirrose.  Brande. 

CJR-RIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  cirrus,  a  curl  of  hair, 
and/ero,  to  bear.]  (Bot.)  Producing  tendrils  ; 
cirrigerous.  Hamilton. 

CIR'RJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  cirrus,  a  curl,  and  forma, 
form.]     (Bot.)  Formed  like  a  tendril.    P.  Cyc. 

C|R-RI9'|;R-0US,  «.  [L.  cirrus,  a  curl,  and  gero, 
to  bear.]     {Bot.)  Producing  tendrils.      P.  Cyc. 

CIR'RJ-PED,  n.  [L.  cirrus,  a  curl,  and^e«,  pedis, 
a  foot.]  {Zoi"l.)  One  of  a  genus  of  animals, 
characterized  by  having  a  number  of  long, 
curled,  articulated  processes,  analogous  to  the 
feet  of  the  crustaceans ;  the  barnacle ;  the  acorn- 
shell.  Brande. 

CIR-RO-CU'MU-LOUS,  a.  [L.  cirrus,  a  curl,  and 
cumulus,  a  heap.]  {Meteor.)  A  cloud  interme- 
diate between  the  cirrus  and  cumulus,  and  com- 
posed of  small,  well-defined  masses  closely  ar- 
ranged. Brande. 

CIR'ROSE  (slr'ros),  a.     [L.  cirrus,  a  curl, 
a  tendril.]     {Bot.) 

1.  Furnished  with  a  tendril  or  tendrils. 

2.  Resembling  tendrils,  or  coiling  like 
them.  Gray. 

CIR-RO-STRA'TUS,  n.  [L.  cirrus,  a  curl,  and 
stratum,  a  coverlet.]  {Meteor.)  A  wave  cloud ; 
a  cloud  intermediate  between  the  cirrus  and 
stratus,  consisting  of  horizontal  masses  sepa- 
rated into  groups,  and  so  mottling  the  sky  as  to 
resemble  somewhat  the  back  of  a  mackerel ;  — 
hence  sometimes  called  mackei-el  sky.   Brande. 

CIR'ROUS  (slr'rus),  a.  [L.  cirrus,  a  curl.]  {Bot.) 
Same  as  Cirrose.  P.  Cyc. 

CIR'RUS,  n.;  pi.    CIRRI.    [L.,  a  curl  of  hair.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  tendril  or  filament.  Lindley. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  curled  filamentary  appendage,  as 
the  foot  of  the  barnacle,  &c.  Owen. 

3.  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  spiral  shells  found 
in  the  chalk  formation.  Woodicard. 

4.  (Meteor.)  A  very  elevated  cloud,  com- 
posed of  thin  filaments,  the  association  of  which 
resembles  sometimes  a  brush,  at  other  times 
masses  of  woolly  hair,  a  slender  net-work,  or  a 
distended  lock  of  hair ;  — called  also  cttrl-cloud, 
cat's-tail,  and  mare's-tail.  Nichol. 

CIR'SO-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  KipaoKt'ilri ;  Kipadg,  a  dilated 
blood-vessel,  and  Ki'/f.ri,  a  tumor.]  (Med.)  A  mor- 
bid enlargement  of  the  spermatic  veins  in  the 
groin.  Brande. 

Cis,  n.  [Gr.  Kis,  a  wood-worm,  or  the  corn- 
weevil.]  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects. Craig. 

CIS-Al'PINE  [sta-arpin,  P.  .Ta.  ;  stz-ai'pjn,  Stn.  ; 
stB-arpin,  K.l,  a.  [L.  cis,  on  this  side,  and  Alpcs, 
the  Alps.]  On  this  (or  the  Roman)  side  of  the 
Alps  ;  as,  "  Cisalpine  Gaul."  Adam. 

CIS-AL'PINE,  n.  One  who  dwells  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Alps.  Hallam. 

ClS-AT-LAN'TlC,  a.  [L.  cis,  on  this  side,  and 
Atlantic]     Being  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

ClS'CO,  n.  (Teh.)  A  fish  of  the  herring  kind 
found  in  Lake  Ontario.  Rartlett. 

Ci^E'LURE,  n.  [Fr.]     1.  The  process  of  chasing 

or  embossing.  Fairholt. 

2.  Chased  or  embossed  work.  Fairholt. 

CIS-MON'TANE,  a.  Existing  on  this  side  of  the 
mountains  ; —  opposed  to  itUramontane.  Ec.Rev. 

CIS'PA-DANE,  a.  [L.  cis,  on  this  side,  and  Padus, 
the  river  Po.]  On  this  side  of  the  Po  as  regards 
Rome  ;  on  the  south  side  of  the  Po.        Ogilvie. 

CIS'SoId,  n.    (Geom.)  A  particular  kind  of  curve 


first  employed  by  Diodes,  for  the  purpose  of 
solving  two  celebrated  problems  of  the  higher 
geometry,  viz.,  to  trisect  a  plane  angle,  and  to 
construct  two  geometrical  means  between  two 
given  straight  lines.  Davies  S;  Peck 

CI§'§OR§,  n.  pi.    See  Scissors.  Tod<l. 

CJS'SUS,  n.  [Gr.  xiaad^,  ivy;  L.  cissos.]  (Hot.) 
A  genus  of  plants  resembling  the  grape.  Loudon. 

CIST,  n.  1.  [Gr.  Ktarri,  a  box  or  chest;  li.cista.— 
Gael.,  Ir.,  §  Arm.  ciste ;  W.  (Sr  Corn,  cist.]  (Arch. 
&  Sculp.)  A  chest  or  basket ;  —  usually  applied 
to  the  mystic  baskets  used  in  processions  con- 
nected with  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Brande. 

2.  {A7itiq.)  A  place  of  interment  of  the  Celt- 
ic period,  consisting  of  stones  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  box,  or  of  an  excavation  in  some  hard 
material. 

These  oval  pits  or  cists  were  neatly  cut  into  the  chalk,  and 
were,  with  the  skeletons,  covered  with  the  pyramid  of  stones. 

Arc/iaulogia. 

3.  [Gr.  K(j<JTii,  the  bladder.]  (Med.)  A  case, 
as  that  which  encloses  a  tumor.  ■ —  See  Cyst. 

CiST'^lD,  a.    Enclosed  in  a  cist.  —  See  Cysted. 

C]S-TiiR'CIAN  (sis-ter'sli?n),  n.  [Fr.  Cistercien.] 
A  monk  of  Citeaux,  in  France  ;  a  reformed  Ben- 
edictine. Gray. 

CIS'T^RN,  n.  [L.,  It.,  ^  Sp.  cistema ;  Sw.  cis- 
tern ;  Fr.  citerne.] 

1.  A  reservoir  or  receptacle  of  water,  natural 
or  artificial ;  a  large  basin. 

Here  blended  swells  with  interfering  rills; 

And  here  the  lake's  capacious  cistern  tills*        Brooke. 

Each  gushing  font  a  marble  cistern  fills.  I'oik. 

2.  A  tank  used  in  manufactories  for  holding 
any  liquid  ;  as,  "  The  cisterns  of  a  brewery." 

CIS'TjC,  a.  [See  Cist.]  Same  as  Cystic.   Crabb. 

CIS-TOPH'O-rGs,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Ki<TTo(t>opS{,  a 
box-bearer.]  An  ancient  coin  of  the  value  of 
about  four  drachms,  and  stamped  with  the  fig- 
ure of  a  basket-carrier.  Hamilton. 

CIS'TUS,  n. ;  pi.  L.  cisti;  Eng.  cistuses.  [L., 
from  Gr.  (cioroj.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the 
rockrose.  Loudon, 

CIST'VA-^N,  n.  (Antiq.)  A  species  of  stone  re- 
ceptacle, often  found  in  barrows  or  mounds  of 
earth,  and  containing  bones.  —  See  Cist.  Hoare, 

CIT,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a  city  ;  a  citizen  ;  — 
used  in  disparagement. 

Barnard,  thou  art  a  cit,  with  all  thy  worth.  Pope. 

CIT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  cited.      Gent.  Mag. 

CIT'A-DEL,  n.  [Dan.  citadel;  It.  cittndella,  dim. 
of  citta,  or  cittade,  a  city ;  Sp.  cindadella ;  Fr. 
citadelle.]    A  fortress  in  or  near  a  city  ;  a  castle. 

Cromwell  built  three  citadels,  —  at  Leith,  Ayr,  and  Inver- 
ness, —  l)esidc'S  many  little  forts.  Burnet. 

Syn.  —  See  Fortification. 

CI'TAL,  n.  [See  CiTE.]  1.  The  act  of  citing ; 
a  call  to  attend  a  court ;  summons  ;  citation. 

2.  Accusation  ;  impeachment ;  reproof,    [r.] 

He  made  a  blushing  cital  of  himself.  Sliak. 

3.  Quotation  ;  citation.  Martin. 

CI-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  cito,  citatus,  to  summon ; 
It.  citazione ;  Sp.  citacion  ;  Fr.  citation.] 

1.  (Laic.)    The  act  of  citing ;    summons  to 

appear  in  court  or  before  a  judge  ;  a  cital. 

The  remonstrants  were  ready,  according  to  their  citation. 

Bale. 

2.  The  act  of  mentioning  or  quoting,  as  to 
confirm  an  opinioift 

3.  Any  passage  or  words  quoted ;  a  quota- 
tion. 

It  is  the  beauty  and  independent  worth  of  the  citations, 
far  more  than  their  appropriateness,  which  have  made  John- 
son's Dictionary  papular  even  as  a  reading-book.    Coleridge. 

CI-TA'TOR,  n.     One  who  cites,    [r.]  Gent.  Mag. 

Cl'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Having  the  power,  or  the  form, 
of  a  summons.     "  Letters  citatory."       Aylijfe, 

CITE,  V.  a.  [L.  cito  ;  It.  citare ;  Sp.  citar  ;  Fr.  eiter; 
Dan.  citere.]     [«.  cited  ;  pp.  citing,  cited.] 

1.  To  summon  to  answer  in  a  court ;  to  call 

authoritatively. 

He  held  a  late  court,  to  which 
She  ott  was  cited  by  them,  but  appeared  not.  Shak. 

2.  To  bring  forward  or  mention  as  the  words 
of  another  ;  to  quote. 

This  little  song  is  not  unlike  a  sonnet  ascribed  to  Shak- 
speare,  which  deserves  to  be  cited  here.  Janet. 
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Byn.— Cite  i«  appliod  to  (leraons  and  totliinita; 
yuoCc.  only  to  tliiii)!8.  Cite  a  purwiii  or  lliiii);  ;  cite  an 
aiitlinrity  ;  quote  a  paracrapli.  Cite  a  |)crii()ii  to  give 
eviilonre ;  DummoK  one  to  answer  B  cliarge.  Cite  or 
fitmmon  a  witness. 

oIt'^H,  n.    One  who  cites  or  quotes.    Atterbury. 

cIt'^ISS,  n.     A  city  woman,     [b.] 

Cit<  and  citemcM  raiM  a  joyftil  strain.  DryOen. 

ClTH'jt-R.9,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  /tifldpn.]  (A/ms.)  A 
sort  of  ancient  lyre  or  harp.  /'.  Cyc, 

cIth-A-rIs'T|C,  a.  Relating  to  a  cithera.  Warner. 

(TTH'^RN,  n.  [Gr.  xifliipa  ;  L.  cithara;  It.  <Sf  Sp. 
citara ;  Old  Fr.  cithare.—A.  S.  ci/tere ;  Ger. 
zither;  Dan.  ct<Acr.]  A  kind  of  harp  ;  —  more 
commonly  written  cUtem.  1  Mace.  iv.  54. 

ClT'l-cTiJM,  n.  The  behavior  or  manner  of  an 
inhabitant  of  a  city,     [k.]  B.  Jonson. 

cIt'IED  («tt'id),  rt.     1.  Belonging  to  a  city. 

Where  citied  hill  to  hill  reflected  blaze.  Thonuon. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  a  city  ;  like  a  city. 
"  Airs  of  smoky  citied  towns."  Drayton. 

CIT-I-QRA' D.M,n.  [L.  citua,  quick,  nnA  gradior, 
to  step.]  (Ent.)  A  family  of  Arachni(lans,  or 
spiders; — so  named  from  the  nimbleness  of 
their  motions.  Craig. 

II  c!t']-ZEN  (s«'c-7,n),  n.  [L.  ciritas,  a  city  ;  It. 
cittii,  a  city;  cittadino,  a  citizen  ;  Sp.  ciiidada- 
no ;  Fr.  citoyen.'] 

1.  One  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  city ;  a 
freeman  of  a  city,  as  distinguished  from  a  for- 
eigner or  a  slave. 

All  inh»l>itnntii  within  these  walls  are  not  properly  cili- 
zetw,  but  only  such  ns  arc  called  freoincn.  Ralc-igh. 

2.  One  who  dwells  in  a  city  or  town. 

Far  tVom  noisy  Rome  secure  he  lives, 

And  one  more  citizen  to  Sibyl  gives.  Dri/den. 

3.  Au  inhabitant  of  a  republic  who  enjoys 
the  rights  of  a  citizen  or  a  freeman,  and  who 
has  a  right  to  vote  for  public  officers ;  as,  "  A 
citizen  of  the  United  States." 

II  cIt'[-ZEN,  a.  Having  the  state  or  qualities  of 
a  citizen.  Shak. 

U  clT'l-ZEN-E88,  n.  A  female  citizen,  [r.]  Booth. 

ciT'l-ZEN-fZE,  r.  a.  To  cause  to  become  a  cit- 
izen,    [u.]  T.  Pickering. 

II  cIt'I-ZEN-SHTp,  n.  The  state  of  one  who  en- 
joys the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  citizen. 

Uur  cilizcnuhij),  as  soith  the  apostle,  is  in  heaven.     Home. 

ClT'OLE,  n.  [Sp.  citola,  a  cithern.]  A  musical 
instrument ;  a  dulcimer.  P.  Cyc. 

(  It'KATE,  n.  [L.  citreum,  the  citron  ;  Sp.  citra- 
to;  Pr.  citrate.]  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  cit- 
ric acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 

ClT'Rg-AL,  n.    The  oil  of  lemons.  Francis. 

CI'I"RE.NE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystalline  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  obtained  from  tne  es- 


sential oil  of  lemons. 


Brande. 


clT'RjC,  a.  [L.  citreum,  the  citron.^  {Chem.) 
Noting  a  crystallizable  acid  existing  in  the  iuice 
of  the  lemon,  citron,  &c.  Graham. 

cIt'R|L,  n.    A  beautiful  song-bird  of  Italy.  Boag. 

CiT-R|-NA'TIQN,  n.  The  process  of  turning  to 
a  yellow  color.  Chaucer. 

ClT'RjNE,  rt.  [Tj.  citreum,  the  citron;  It.  S;  Sp. 
cilrino ;  Fr.  citrin.'\  Of  the  color  of  the  citron 
or  lemon  ;  of  a  dark-yellow  color.         Johnson. 

cIt'RON,  n.  [L.  citreum ;  Fr.  citron.]  A  fruit 
of  the  lemon  kind  ;  the  fruit  of  the  Citrus  med- 
ica,  or  citron-tree.  Loudon. 

t;iT'RON-TREE,  n.  A  tree  that  bears  citrons; 
(■itriis  medica.  Loudon, 

ClT'RO.N-WA'T^R,  n.  Liquor  distilled  with  the 
rind  of  citrons.  Pope. 

cIt'RUL,  n.  The  pampkin  ;  —  so  named  from 
its  yellow  color.  Johnson. 

ClT'RUS,n.  [L.,  the  citron-tree.]  (Bot.)  A  gc- 
nus  of  plants  including  the  orange,  lemon, 
lime,  citron,  &c. ;  orange-tree.  Lmidon. 

ClT'TfRN,  n.  (Mtis.)  An  instrument  of  music 
resembling  a  guitar  ;  —  sometimes  xmtten  also 


cithern.    "  Then  would  he  take  his  cittern  and 
play  upon  it."  Boyle. 

cIt'Y,  n.  [L.  civitaa;  It.  cittH,  or  dttade;  Sp. 
ciiulad ;  Fr.  citi'.] 

1.  A  large  town  incorporated  %vith  certain 
privileges ;  as,  "  The  city  of  New  York." 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  a  city ;  citizens. 
I  do  suspect  I  have  done  sonie  offence 

That  seems  disKracious  in  the  citu'»  eye.  Shak. 

3.  A  to^vn  corporate,  which  is  or  has  been  the 
see  of  a  bishop.     [England.] 

A  cilu  is  a  town  incorporated,  which  Is  or  has  been  the  see 
of  a  bishop;  and  thouffh  the  liishopric  has  been  dissolvetl,  a* 
at  Wostiiunstcr,  yet  stUI  it  reniaiuctb  a  citt.  Blackslune. 

Syn.  —  See  Town. 

cIt'V,  o.  Relating  to  a  city.  "  Ci<y  ports."  Shak. 

CiT'Y-SQ-Lltp'l-TQR,  n.  A  law  officer  in  the 
service  of  a  city.  Hawkins. 

CiVES,  n.  ;;/.  [L.  cepa,  or  ccepa ;  Fr.  cive.]  A 
small  kind  of  onion,  or  leek  ;  Allium  cepa.Crabb. 

Clv'fT,  n.  {hi.zebed,  a  scent;  It.  zibetto;  Fr. 
civette ;  Sw.  Sg  Ger.  zibet ;  Dut.  civet.] 

1.  A  brown,  semi-fluid  matter  contained  in  a 
gland  near  the  anus  of  the  Viverra  civetta,  or 
civet-cat ;  —  used  as  a  perfume.  Ure. 

2.  (ZoUl.)  A  name  applied  to  carnivorous 
quadrupeds  of  the  family  Vivcrrid^B.         B^iird 

CIV'gT,  V.  a.  [i.  ciVETED  ;  pp.  civetino,  civ- 
ETED.]  To  scent  with  civet ;  to  perfume.  Cowper. 

CIV'?T-CAT,  n.  IDut.  civet-kat.]  {Zonl.)  A  name 
applied  to  the  Viverra  civetta,  and  the  Viverra 
ztbetha,  which  produce  civet.    Van  Der  Hoeven. 

CIv'lC,  a.  [L.  civicus ;  civis,  a  citizen ;  It.  S;  Sp. 
civico  ;  Fr.  civiqtie.]  Relating  to  a  city  or  to 
citizens  ;  civil,  as  distinguished  from  military; 
as,  "  Civic  honors." 

Civic  crown,  (Roman  Ifi-it.)  a  crown  made  of  oak 
leaves,  bestowed  upon  him  who  had  saved  the  life 
of  a  fellow-citizen  in  war.  ff'in.  Smith. 

t  CiV'J-CAL,  rt.  Pertaining  to  civil  affairs  ;  civic. 
"  Civical  crowns."  Browne. 

cl  V'|L,  a.  [L.  civilis  ;  civis,  a  citizen  ;  It.  civile ; 
Sp.  ^  Fr.  civil.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  city  or  to  a  community  as 
governed  by  laws  ;  municipal,  as  opposed  to  mil- 
itary ;  political. 

God  gave  them  laws  of  civil  regimeo.  Hooker. 

2.  Subject  to  government ;  not  in  anarchy ; 
not  savage. 

Men  that  are  civil  do  lead  their  lives  after  one  common 
law  appointing  them  what  to  do.  Huoher, 

3.  Complaisant  ;  courteous  ;  polite  ;  well- 
bred;  obliging;  gentle;  genteel. - 

He  was  civil  and  well-natured,  never  rcfVising  to  teach 
another.  Drytien. 

Uttering  such  dulcet  and  hannonious  breath. 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song.  Shak. 

4.  Lay,  as  opposed  to  ecclesiastical. 

The  ecclesiastical  courts  are  controlled  by  the  eivU. 

Johnson. 

5.  Intestine,  as  opposed  to  foreign.  "  From 
a  civil  war,  God  of  his  mercy  .  .  .  defend  us." 

Bacon. 

6.  Pertaining  to  the  relations  of  citizens  with 
one  another,  rather  than  with  the  state ;  not 
criminal ;  as,  "  A  civil  process  or  suit." 

Private  wrongs  are  an  Infringement  of  the  rights  belong- 
ing to  individunlH,  ronsidored  as  individuals,  ana  are  there- 
upon frequently  termed  civil  injuries.  JilackMuiie. 

Ciril  architecture,  the  science  of  constnictine  build- 
ings for  the  purposes  of  civil  life.  —  Cicil  death,  tuxy 
thin):  that  deprives  a  man  of  tlie  privileges  of  civil 
society,  as  outlawry,  banishment,  Slc. —  Civil  ensi- 
neering,  the  science  and  Iheart  of  ronstrurting  works 
of  public  utility,  as  roads,  canals,  bridges,  &.c.  ;  —  op- 
jKisi'd  to  military  enirineering,  which  has  reference  to 
constructions  and  operations  connected  with  the  art 
of  war. —  Civil  law,  in  a  general  gense,  the  law  of  a 
slate  or  country  ;  —  appropriately,  the  institutes  of  the 
Roman  law. —  Civil  lut,  ft>rmcrly  applied  to  all  tlie 
heads  of  public  expenditure,  excepting  those  of  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  other  military  departments; 
now  confined  to  the  expense*  proiier  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  king's  or  queen's  household.  [England.] 
—  Cicil  year,  the  legal  year,  or  the  year  of^Sti."*  or  'Mo 
days,  as  distinguished  from  the  exact  goiar  year. 

Syn.  — See  Affable,  Genteel,  Polite. 

ClV-|L-A'TIQN,n.  [Corrupted  from  cirilisation.] 
Intoxication  ;  —  a  cant  word  used  in  Ireland. 
"  In  a  state  of  civilation."  I)e  Quincey. 

C|-VIl'IAN  (8?-vtl'y?n),  n.     L  One  who  is  versed 


in  the  civil  law  ;  a  professor  of  civil  law.  "The 
professors  of  that  law,  called  cirilians."  Bacon. 

2.  A  student  in  the  civil  law  at  a  college  or 
university. 

He  (Hhvnstone)  kept  hU  name  la  the  collmR  books,  sM 
ebange<l  his  cuiniuoncr's  (own  for  that  at  a  eieuloM.  Orarr*. 

3.  One  employed  in  a  civil  capacity,  aa  dis- 
tinguished from  one  employed  in  a  clerical  or  a 
military  capacity. 

Syn.  — See  Lawyer. 

CIV'|L,-l8T,  n.  ^\j.  cirilia,  civil ;  «ri»,  a  cititen; 
Low  L.  4f  It.  ctvilista,]    A  civilian.  Warburton 

Cl-ylL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  civiUtaa;  It.  eiviitta;  Sp. 
civilidad ;  Fr.  cirilite.] 

1..  The  state  of  being  civilized; — opposed 
to  barbarism. 

Divers  irrvai  monarchies  hare  risen  ftom  barbariam  to  rt- 
vililji,  and  fkllcn  again  tu  ruin.  /Aicwjl 

2.  That  which  belongs  to  a  state  of  ciriliza- 
tion,  or  to  the  civil  law. 

Matrimony  hath  something  in  it  of  natort,  aomcthlng  of 
civtlHu,  somctiiing  ot  divinity.  Bp.  Hull. 

3.  The  qualitv  of  being  civil ;  refinement ; 
urbanity  ;  complaisance ;  courtesy  ;  politeness. 

He,  by  his  great  civUUn  and  albbillty,  wrooght  verj-  much 
upon  the  people.  VlamuUm. 

4.  pi.  Acts  of  courtesy,  or  of  kindness. 

Love  taught  him  shame;  and  shame,  with  lore  at  strifr. 
Soon  taught  the  sweet  cirilitin  of  lift.  Dryilen. 

Syn.  —  Ciriliiy  is  confined  to  no  rank,  aite,  or  con- 
dition, aiHi  is  used  to  mean  scmiething  less  than  eaur- 
tery,  politeneaa,  urbanity,  or  complaixamcf,  and  iinplie*, 
as  it  is  commonly  used,  only  such  attention  tu  otiiers 
as  is  proper  and  necessar}'.  Ciritity  is  inconsislenl 
with  arrogance  ;  rrjlnemntt.  politntexii,  and  rotrttry  art 
inconsistent  with  rudeness  or  indifTerenre  ;  wrhanity 
is  inconsistent  with  reserve.  Ciriliiy  requires  tittle 
or  no  efTort  ;  complaimnee  impliM  special  attention. 
—  See  Complaisance. 

ClV'jI.-rz-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  civilized. 

Cly-IL-I-ZA'TIQN,  n.  [It.  riviUzsasioM ;  Sp. 
civilizacion ;  i  r.  cirilisation.] 

1.  The  act  of  civilizing ;  the  state  of  being 
civilized  ;  a  well-ordered  state  of  society  ;  cuC 
ture ;  refinement. 

Christianity  has  carried  civilixatiom  along  with  It  whitiwr- 
soever  it  has  gone.  Harr, 

Civilization  consists  in  the  progrrsslTe  improrement  of  tit* 
society  cimsiderci  as  a  whole,  ana  of  all  the  individual  nirm- 
bcrs  of  which  it  is  composed.  V.  <>c. 

2.  (Law. J  A  law,  act,  or  judgment  which  ren- 
ders a  criminal  process  civil.  Smart. 

ClV'|L-IZE,  c.  a.  [It.  civilizzare  ;  Sp.  rinVizar; 
Fr.  civiUser.]  [i.  civilized  ;  pp.  citilizino, 
CIVILIZED.]  To  reclaim  from  a  savage  or  a 
barbarous  state  ;  to  educate  and  polish ;  to  re- 
fine ;  to  enlighten  ;  to  improve. 

We  send  the  graces  and  the  mnsrs  forth. 

To  civilize  and  tu  instruct  the  North.  WaOtr. 

CiV'lL-fZED  (sTv'jI-izd),  p.  a.  Reclaimed  from 
the  savage  or  barbarous  state  ;  instructed  in  the 
arts  ;  polished  ;  refined  ;  cultivatetL 

CiV'IL-IZ-pR,  n.  One  who  ci%-ilizes.  "  Ye  legis- 
lators, ye  citilizers  of  mankind."  Burke. 

cIV'JL-fZ-lNG,  p.  a.  Tending  to  civilize;  pol- 
ishing ;  as,  "  Virilizing  influences." 

ClV'IL-Ly,  ad.  L  Accoriling  to  a  state  of  civil- 
ization.' 

That  a  multitude  should,  without  hannonr,  concur  in  tha 
doing  of  one  thing,  — for  this  is  civiUf  tu  live,  — is  Impuaai- 
ble.  Ilookrr. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  citizens  in  their  inter- 
course with  one  another  rather  than  with  the 
state ;  not  criminally. 

That  accusation  is  either  ciriUv  eooimeneed.  for  th«  pri- 
vate satistiiction  of  the  party  iiuured,  or  et*e  crimlnallv.  that 
is,  for  some  public  punishment.  Atlif*. 

*  3.  In  a  civil  manner ;  without  rudeness ;  po- 
litely ;  courteously  ;  kindly. 

The  people  Iwhaved  ym  etrillg,  showing  us  enry  thiu 
that  we  cxprcssetl  a  desire  u>  see.  (  uoc. 

ClV'I^M,  n.  [li.  n'ri'a,  a  citizen.]  The  privileges 
or  state  of  a  citizen  ;  citizenship.  [k.J    Byron. 

ClZ'AR,  r.  a.    To  clip  with  scissors.   Beau,  if  Fl, 

ClZ'AR?,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  eiteatiz.]  Small  shears; 
scissors.  —  See  Scissoiu*. 

An  operation  of  art  produced  by  a  pair  of  ctaan.      Smi/K 
ClZE  (six),  n.  Bulk  ;  bigness.  —  Sec  Size.  Grev. 

CLAb'BPR,  n.  [Ir. — See  Bonnv-clabber.J 
Milk  become  thick  or  inspissated.  Craig. 
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CLAcK,  n.     [Old  Fr.  clac,  clnqttet.^ 

1.  A  sharp,  abrupt  soxmd,  continually  repeat- 
ed ;  a  click.     "The  clack  of  tongues."    Tatler. 

2.  The  instrument  that  makes  a  clack. 

Says  John,  Just  at  the  hopper  will  I  stand. 

Arid  mark  the  clack  how  justly  it  will  sound.  Betterton. 

3.  Excessive  talking  ;  prattle ;  prate. 

Fancy  flows  in,  and  muse  flies  hiph; 

He  knows  not  when  my  clack  wiU  lie.  Prior. 

CLACK,  V.  n.  [Ger.  klatachen ;  Dut.  klacken  \ 
Fr.  claquer.'\ 

1.  To  make  a  sharp,  abrupt  noise,  like  that 
ot  a  clock  ;  to  click  ;  to  rattle.  Martin. 

2.  To  talk  much  ;  to  let  the  tongue  run  on  ; 
to  prattle  ;  to  prate.  Johnson. 

CLACK,  V.  a.  1.  To  make  to  clack.  "A  dish 
with  a  cover  which  they  clacked."  Todd. 

2.  To  utter  inconsiderately  ;  to  blurt. 

There  is  a  generation  of  men  whose  unweiglied  custom 
makes  them  cluck  out  any  thing  their  heedless  fancy  springs. 

Feltham. 

To  clack  wool,  to  out  off  the  slieep's  mark,  in  order 
to  make  it  weigh  less,  and  thus  yield  less  duty  to  the 
kin^.  Cowcll. 

CLAck'— DISH,  n.  A  begg.ar's  dish,  with  a  cover  ; 
—  so  called  from  the  clacking  noise  made  by 
striking  the  cover  upon  it,  to  attract  notice,  or 
to  signify  that  the  dish  was  empty.  Todd. 

His  use  was  to  put  a  ducat  in  her  clack-difh.  S/iak. 

CLACK'^R,  n.    The  clack  of  a  mill.  Blount. 

CLACK'ING,  n.  Prating;  prattle.  "His  foolish 
clacking."  Bp.  Hall. 

CLAcK'-VAlVE,  n.  A  valve  of  com- 
mon use  in  hydraulic  and  steam  ma- 
chinery, blowing  machines,  &c.  It 
is  a  flap  of  leather,  wood,  or  metal, 
covering  a  hole  in  a  tube,  and  attached 
to  the  side  of  it  by  a  hinge. 

C  LAD,  i.  &  p.  from  clothe ;  clothed.  —  See  Clothe. 

t  CLAD'DpE,  n.    A  universal  wooer.  Maine. 

ClA' DJ-Om,  n.  [Gr.  K?.aSiov,  a  young  shoot.] 
{Bot. )  A  genus  of  plants  ;  prickly  sedge.  Loudon. 

CLAd'0-dOs,  n.  [Gr.  K?.6&oi,  a  shoot,  and  6^oii, 
a  tooth.]  {Geol.)  Agenus  of  fossil  fishes. yl<7a««i2. 

CLjS-DO  'J\ri-jJ,  n.  [Gr.  K?.a6os,  a  shoot.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  lichens.  P.  Cyc. 

CLA'pR,  n.  Bone-flour;  a  powder  made  from 
the  bones  of  a  calfs  skull.  Crabb. 

CLALM,  V.  a.  [L.  clamo,  to  cry  out ;  It.  clamare; 
'  Sp.   clamar  ;    Fr.  clamer.']      [i.  claimed  ;  pp. 

CLAIMING,  CLAIMED.] 

1.  To  ask  as  a  right ;  to  demand  as  due ;  to 
request  authoritatively  ;  to  require. 

That  proud  honor  claimed 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall.  Hilton. 

2.  t  To  call ;  to  name.  Spenser. 

CLAim,  v.  n.  To  become  entitled  to  a  thing ;  to 
derive  a  right. 

We  must  know  how  the  first  ruler,  fVom  whom  any  one 
claims,  came  by  his  authority,  before  we  can  know  who  has 
a  right  to  succeed  him  in  it.  Locke. 

CLAFM,  n.  1.  A  demand  as  of  right ;  a  challenge 
of  ownership;  as,  "To  lay  claim  to  any  thing." 

2.  A  title  to  a  privilege  in  the  hands  of  an- 
other ;  right ;  pretension  ;  desert. 

Every  father  of  a  family  had  as  good  a  claim  to  royalty  as 
these.  Locke. 

3.  t  A  call ;  a  cry  ;  an  appeal. 

I  called,  but  no  man  answered  to  my  claim.        Sjienser. 

Syn.  —  See  Desert,  Privilege,  Pretension. 

CLAim'A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  claimed.  Cotgrave. 

CLAIM'ANT,  n.     1.  One  who  claims. 

2.  {Law.)  One  who  demands  the  ownership 
of  a  thing  which  he  has  not  in  possession,  but 
which  is  unlawfully  withheld  from  him.  Burrill. 

CLAIM' 5 R,  n.    One  who  claims.  Temple. 

ClAir'-OB-SCOre',  n.    See  Clare-obscire. 

ClAiR-VOY'ANCE,  n.  [Fr.,  quickness  of  under- 
standing, clear-seeing  ;  clair,  clear,  and  voir, 
voijant,  to  see.]  The  power  of  perceiving  ob- 
jects, however  covered  or  remote,  without  the 
use  of  the  eyes  ; —  said  to  be  commimicated  to 
a  person  under  the  influence  of  animal  mag- 
netism, or  Mesmerism.  Dunglisan. 

ClAir-VOY'ANT,  n.   [Fr.]   A  person  who,  under 


the  influence  of  Mesmerism,  has  the  power  of 
clairvoyance.  Townsend. 

ClAiR-VOY'ANT,  a.     [Fr.]     Relating  to   clair- 
voyance. 

CLAM,  n.    {Conch.)  The  common  American  name 
of  a  small  bivalve  shell-fish  ;   Vetius.    Pennant. 

CLAM,  v.  a.      [A.  S.   cUemian,  to   smear ;    Frs. 
kliemje ;    Ger.  klamm,en.'\    \i.   clammed  ;   pp. 

CLAMMING,  clammed.] 

1.  To  clog  with  any  glutinous  matter. 

The  sprigs  were  all  daubed  with  lime,  and   the  birds 
clammed  and  taken.  L' Estraiii/e. 


2.  To  choke ;  to  clog. 


up. 


'  The  mill  is  clanuned 
Grose. 


CLAm,  v.  n.    1.  To  be  like  glutinous  matter  ;   to 
stick  ;  to  adhere. 

A  chilling  sweat,  a  damn  of  jealousy. 

Hangs  on  my  brows  and  clanu  upon  my  limbs.  Dryden. 

2.  i-To  unite  the  concordant  notes  of  an  oc- 
tave in  ringing  a  chime  of  bells.  Todd. 

CLA'MANT,  a.     [L.  clamo,  clamans,  to  cry  out.] 
Crying ;  beseeching  earnestly,    [ii.]    Thomson. 

Instant  o'er  his  shivering  thought 

Comes  winter  unprovided,  anaa  train 

Of  clamant  children  dear.  Thomson, 

CLAm'— BAIT,  n.    Clams  used  for  bait  in  fishing. 
CLAm'— bAke,  n.     The  baking  of  clams  for  a 


festive  amusement. 


Bartlett. 


CLAM'BgR,  V. n.  [Probably  corrupted  from  climb. 
Johnson.^  \i.  clamkehed  ;  pp.  clambering, 
clambered.]     To  climb  with  difl[iculty. 

They  were  forced  to  cjainher  over  so  many  rocks  that  they 
were  very  often  in  danger  of  their  lives.  Addison. 

CLAM'M|-NESS,  n.   Viscosity  ;  viscidity.  Mozon. 

CLAm'MY,  a.  [A.  S.  clam,  that  which  adheres; 
Dut.  klam.'l  Viscous  ;  glutinous  :  slimy;  ad- 
hesive. "  Bodies  claming  and  cleaving."  liacon. 

The  juice  is  white  and  clammy,  and  it  will  stick  like  glue. 

lUimpier. 

ClAm'OR,  M.  \1j.  clamor ;  It.  clamore  ;  S^^.  cla- 
mor ;  Fr.  clametir.'\ 

1.  A  loud  or  boisterous  cry ;  outcry ;  vocifer- 
ation. 

The  people  grew  exorbitant  in  their  clamors  for  justice. 

King  Charles, 

2.  Any  loud,  continued  noise  or  sound. 

Here  the  loud  Arno's  boisterous  clamors  cease.      Addison. 

CLAm'OR,  v.n.   \i.  clamored;  pp.  clamoring, 
clamored.]     To  make  outcries  ;  to  vociferate. 
The  obscure  bird  clamored  the  livelong  night.        Shak. 
CLAm'OR,  V,  a.    To  stun  with  noise. 

Let  them  not  come  in  multitudes;  for  that  is  to  clamor 
counsels,  not  to  inform  them.  Bacon. 

To  clamor  hells,  to  increase  the  strokes.  Warburton. 
CLAm'OR-5R>  n.  One  who  clamors.  Abp.  Hart. 
CLAm'OR-OUS,  a.  Vociferous  ;  noisy  ;  boisterous. 

The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  strangely  clamorous  in  the  frighted  fields.      Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Loud. 

CLAm'OR-OUS-LY,  ad.    In  a  noisy  manner. 

CLAm'OR-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  clamorous.  Craig. 

CLAmp,  n.  [A.  S.  clom,  a  clasp  ;  clumian,  to  keep 
close.  —  Dut.  klamp  ;  Dan.  klampe,  a  clamp.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  fixed  crosswise  to  another, 
in  any  manner,  for  addition  of  strength,  or 
with  a  mortise  and  tenon,  or  a  tongue  and 
groove,  to  prevent  warping.  Brande. 

2.  An  instrument,  of  metal  or  of     g  . 
wood,  furnished  with  a  screw,  and  t|_^       \j 
used  to   hold    pieces   or  parts  to- 
gether, generally  for  a  temporary      fl     ^}% 
purpose.                                  Francis.      \^JJ 

3.  A  bent  piece   of  iron,  keyed       ^ — 
upon  the  trunnions  of  a  cannon,  to  hold  it  upon 
the  carriage.  Craig. 

4.  A  pile  of  bricks  prepared  for  burning. 
"  To  burn  a  clamp  of  brick."  Mortimer. 

5.  A  heavy  footstep  or  tread ;  a  tramp. 

CLAmp,  v.  a.  [i.  CLAMPED ;  pp.  clamping, 
clamped.]  To  bind  or  strengthen  by  means 
of  a  clamp.  Moxon, 

CLAmP,  v.  n.    To  tread  heavily.  Halliwell. 

CLAm-PO-NEER',  n.  [Fr.  clamponier.]  A  long, 
loose-jointed  horse,     [r.]  Ash. 


CLAm§,  n.  pi.     [Dan.  klemme,  to  pinch.] 

1.  A  sort  of  pincers,  used  by  ship-carpcnter» 
for  drawing  nails.  Ogilrie. 

2.  A  kind  of  vice,  generally  made  of  wood 
used  by  artificers  for  holding  any  thing  fast. 
[Scotland.]  Ogilvie. 

CLAn,  n.     [Gael.  <Sr  Ir,  clann.]     1.   A  family ;    a 

race  ;  a  tribe.  "  A  rugged  border  cZa»."  W.  Scott. 

We  [poets]  have  our  lineal  descents  and  clans,  as  well  as 

other  tribes.  Dryden. 

2.  A  body  of  persons  united  by  some  com- 
mon  interest ;  —  used  in  contempt. 

Partridge  and  the  rest  of  his  clan  may  hoot  me  for  a  cheat, 
if  I  fail  in  any  single  particular.  Sw(ft. 

CLAn'CU-LAR  (82),  a.  [L.  clancularitis.]  Clan- 
destine. "  Clancular  dealing."  [r.]  Hammond. 

t  CLAn'CU-LAR-LY,  ad.  Closely ;  privately,  ffafe* 

CLAN-DES'TINE  (klsm-des'tjn),  a.  [L.  clandeif 
tinus;  It.  i,  Sp.  clandestino ;  Fr.  clandcstinj^ 
Studiously  concealed ;  kept  secret  for  a  sinister 
purpose  ;  secret ;  private  ;  hidden. 

It  will  be  urged  that  religious  conventicles  are  more  pri- 
vate, and  tliereby  give  opportunity  to  clandestine  machina- 
tions. L(Kke. 

Syn.  —  Clandestine  expresses  more  than  secret,  and 
is  cqmmonly  used  in  an  ill  sense. .  A  clandestine  mar- 
riage or  a  clandestine  proceeding  is  one  intentionall/ 
kept  secret.  A  hidden  plot ;  a  concealed  intention  ;  a 
secret  meeting;  a. private  purpose.  —  See  Secret. 

CLAN-DES'TlNE-LY,arf.Inaclandestinemanner. 

CLAN-DES'T|NE-NESS,  n.  The  State  of  being 
clandestine  ;  secrecy.  Todd. 

CLAN-D^S-TIN'I-TY,  n.  Privacy  ;  secrecy  ;  clan- 
destineness.     [r.]'  Croly. 

CLAng,  w.  [Gr.  (cAayyj? ;  Ij.  clangor;  Ger.,  Sw.,  3f 
Dan.  klang.']     A  sharp,  shrill  noise  ;  clangor. 
The  haunt  of  seals  and  ores,  and  sea-mew's  clany.  Milton. 

CLAng,  V.  n.  [i.  clanged  ;  pp.  clanging, 
CLANGED.]  To  make  a  loud,  shrill  noise. 
"Clanging  swords."  Prior. 

CLAnG,  v.  a.     To  strike  together  with  a  noise. 

The  fierce  Curetes  trod  tumultuous 

Their  mystic  dance,  and  clanged  their  sounding  arms.  Prior. 

CLAn'GOR  (kmng'gor,  82),  n.  [L.  clangor;  It. 
clangore.'\     A  loud,  shrill  sound  ;  clang. 

And  hear  the  trumpet's  clangor  pierce  the  sky.    Dryden, 

CLAn'GOR-OUS,  a.  Sounding  harsh  and  shrill; 
making  a  clangor.  Craig. 

CLAn'GOUS,  a.  [Old  Fr.  clanqueux.]  Making  a 
clang.  "  Harsh  and  clangous  throats."  Browne, 

CLAnk  (klangk,  82),  n.  [Sec  Clang.]  A  shrill 
sound,  as  of  a  chain  or  of  irons.  "The  noise 
of  stripes,  the  clank  of  chains."  Tatler. 

CLAnk  (klangk),  v.  a.  To  strike  so  as  to  make  a 
shrill  noise  ;  to  clang.  Akenside. 

CLAnK  (klSngk),  v.  n.  To  make  a  shrill  noise 
by  striking;  to  clang. 

He  falls !  his  armor  clanks  against  the  ground.     Cowley. 

CLAn'NJSH,  a.  Disposed  to  unite  in  clans,  or 
after  the  manner  of  clans.  Sydney  Smith. 

CLAn'NJSH-NESS,  n.  A  disposition  to  unite  in 
clans,  or  after  the  manner  of  clans.  Craig. 

CLAn'SHTp,  n.  Association  of  persons  or  fam- 
ilies. "They  loved  society  or  clanship,"  Pennant. 

CLANiji'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  CLANSMEN.  One  belonging 
to  a  clan.  Ed,  Rev. 

CLAp,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  ckippan,  to  move  with  beats 
or  palpitations,  like  the  heart ;  Ger.  Happen  ; 
Dan.  klappe  ;   Sw.  klappa.']     \i.  clapped  ;  pp. 

clapping,  CLAPPED.] 

1.  To  strike  against  something  with  a  quick 
motion,  so  as  to  make  a  noise  ;  to  pat. 

Whereupon  Cromwell,  rM;);)in;j  him  on  the  shoulder,  said, 
"  Get  thee  gone  for  a  mad  fellow  as  thou  art."  Ludlow. 

Each  poet  of  the  air  her  glory  sings. 
And  round  him  the  pleased  audience  clap  their  wings. 

Di-yden. 

2.  To  bring  into  contact,  or  put  one  thing 
upon  another  suddenly.  "  He  clapped  spurs  to 
his  horse."  Addison. 

His  shield  thrown  by,  to  mitigate  the  smart 

He  ctapjjed  his  hand  upon  the  wounded  port.     Dryden, 

3.  To  put  hastily;  to  thrust.  "His  friends 
would  have  clapped  him  into  hedlara." Spectator. 
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4.  To  applaud  by  strikinR  tho  hands  together ; 
as,  "To  cUip  a  performance  on  the  Ktaj^e." 

5.  [See  Clai',  m.  No.  5.]  To  infect  with  a 
venereal  poison.  Wiseman. 

To  clap  up,  to  complete  Btiddenly.  "  Wns  ever 
match  clapped  up  ho  suddenly  ?  "  Shak.  To  iinprimin 
witlidiit  formality  or  delay.  "  Tliu  prince  clapped  him 
up  as  his  invuigler."  Sandys. 

CLAP,  r.  n.  1.  To  knock,  as  at  a  door.  "Who 
clappcth,  said  this  wife."  Chaucer. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  by  bringing  two  surfaces 
into  contact  suddenly. 

Every  <l<H)r  flew  open 
To  iu\mit  my  entrance,  and  then  c/«;)7«:(/ behind  mo 
To  bar  my  going  back.  Vri/den. 

3.  To  strike  the  hands  together,  in  applause. 

For  'tis  III  liap 
If  tliey  hold  when  their  ladiea  bid  them  clap.        Shak. 

4.  To  enter  with  alacrity  upon  any  thing. 

Come,  aaongi  — 
Shall  we  cla]i  into 't  roundly  ?  ShaJi. 

CLAP,  n.     [Itnt.  khtp  ;  Get.  klapp.] 

1.  A  loud  noise  made  by  sudden  collision. 

Give  the  door  a  clap  u  you  go  out.  Swift. 

2.  The  act  of  applauding  by  striking  the 
hands  together. 

The  actors  . .  .  arc  often  startled  in  the  midst  of  unex- 
pected claps  or  hisses,  Addifon. 

3.  A  sudden  explosion,  as  of  thunder. 

The  clap  is  past,  and  now  the  skies  are  clear,    Jiryden. 

4.  A  sudden  act  or  incident. 

It  is  monstrous  that  the  South  Sea  should  pay  half  their 
debts  at  one  clap.  Swift. 

5.  [Old  Fr.  clapises,  public  shops  kept  by 
prostitutes.  Iloblyn  ;  —  clapiers,  an  old  term 
for  houses  of  ill  fame.  Cotgrave  ;  —  Gael,  cbib.'] 
A  venereal  infection.  Pope. 

6.  (Falconry.)  The  nether  part  of  the  beak 
of  a  hawk.  Johnson. 

CLAp'BOARD  (kiah'bSrd),  n.     1.  A  thin,  narrow 
board,  used  in  America  for  the  outermost  cov- 
ering of  wooden  houses.  Benjamin. 
2.  In  England,  a  board  ready  cut  for  making 
casks,  or  a  stave  in  its  rough  state.  Crabb. 

CLAP'BOARD,  ».  a.    [«.  CLAPBOARKED  ;  pp.  CI, XV- 

BOAUDiNO,   CLAPHOAUDEU.]      To    cover  with 
clapboards,  as  a  house.  Benjamin. 

CLAp'-BREAD,  )  „^    Bread  or  cake  made  of  oat- 

CLAp'-CAKE,     )  meal,   rolled  thin    and    baked 

hard.  Halliioell. 

CLAp'-DISH,  n.  [See  Clack-dish.]  A  wooden 
bowl  or  dish,  formerly  carried  by  beggars;  a 
clack-dish.  Massinger. 

CL.4P'-UOc-'roR,  n.  One  who  cures  venereal 
taints  :  —  a  quack.  Addison. 

CLAPE,  n.  A  name  of  the  golden-winged  wood- 
pecker. —  See  CoLAPTiNJE.  De  Kay. 

CLAp'-N£t,  n.  A  kind  of  net,  used  for  catching 
larks  or  other  birds.  Pennant. 

CLAp'P^R,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  c/ipwr ;  Gqt.  klapper.'] 
He  who,  or  that  which,  claps  ;  the  tongue  of  a 
bell. 

2.  The  cover  of  a  clap-dish.  Henryson. 

3.  The  clack  of  a  mill.  Johnson. 

4.  [Old  Fr.  clapier.]  f  A  place  for  rabbits  to 
burrow  in.  Chaucer. 

CLAp'PPR-CLAw,  r.  a.  [Eng.  clapper,  applied 
to  the  tongue,  and  claw.'] 

1.  To  scold  ;  to  abuse.  Sfuik. 

2.  To  beat  with  the  open  hand.       Holloway. 

CLAp'PJNG,  n.  The  act  of  striking ;  particularly, 
a  striking  of  the  hands  together  in  applause. 

The  favor  of  the  people  appeared  by  clapping  of  hands  and 
great  applause,  Holland. 

CLAp'-trAp,  n.  I A  name  derived  from  clap-net, 
a  device  for  catcning  larks.   Bailey.'] 

1.  A  kind  of  clapper  for  making  a  noise  in  a 
theatre.  Craig. 

2.  Any  device  or  artifice  to  elicit  applause  or 
gain  popularity ;  management  to  entrap.  Lamb. 

CLAp'-TrAp,  a.    Designed  to  deceive.   Qu.  Retf. 

ULAre,  n.  A  nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Clare.  Todd. 

clAr'^n-crOx,  or  ci-Ar'(;n-cieOx,  (kiar'?n- 

shil),  n.   The  second  king  at  arms  ;  —  so  named 
from  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  Johnson. 

ClArE-OB-8CURE',  n.     [L.  clants,  clear,  and 


obscurus,  obscure.]    The  distribution  of  light 
and  shade  in  painting.  Prior. 

CLAr'^T,  n,  [Fr.  rlairet ;  clmr,  dnnT.]  A  reddish 
French  wine,  of  several  varieties.  Boyle. 

CLAR'|-*Ml6Rr),  n.  [L.  clarus,  clear,  and  chorda, 
a  string.]  (A/m«.)  A  stringed  instrument;  an 
ancient  sort  of  spinet.  SkeUon. 

CLAR-|-F|-CA'TIQN,  n.  IL.  clarificatio  ;  clants, 
clear,  and  facto,  to  make ;  8p.  cUtrificacion ; 
Fr.  clarification.]  The  art  of  making  clear ; 
purification,  as  of  liquors.  Bacon. 

CLAr'1-FI-?R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  clari- 
fies ;  a  purifier.  Maunihr. 

CLAr'1-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  clarijico,  to  make  illustri- 
ous ;  clarus,  clear,  and  facio,  to  make :  It. 
chiarificare ;    Sp.  clurijicar ;    Fr.  clarijier.\     [»'. 

CLARil'lKl)  ;   np.  CLAKIFYINO,  CI.AKIFIED.J 

1.  +  To  make  famous  ;  to  glorify. 
Father,  the  hour  Cometh:  clarifji  thy  Son. 

John  xvli,  1.    WickliffVt  Trom. 

2.  To  free  from  feculencies ;  to  make  clear  ; 
to  purify  ;  as,  "  To  clarify  sirup." 

3.  ^o  brighten ;    to  illuminate.     "  The   dic- 
tates of  a  clarified  understanding."  South, 

CLAR'1-FY,  t'.  n.  To  become  clear ;  to  grow  bright. 
His  wita  do  clar\fu  in  the  discoursing  with  another.  Bacon. 

CLAR'|-NET,n.  [Yr.clarinette.]  (Mas.)  A  wooden 
instrument  blown  with  a  reed,  and  similar  to  the 
hautboy  ;  —  written  also  clarionet.  Moore. 

CLjI-rI'JVO,  n.  [It.]  A  sort  of  shrill-toned 
trumpet ;  a  clarion.  Moore. 

CLAR'I-ON  [kmr'9-un,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  klar'yun,  .S. 
E.  K.  C. ;  klar'yi.in.  "^- ;  kla're-..n,  F.],  n.  [Low 
L.  clario ;  clarus,  clear ;  It. clurino  and  chiarina ; 
Sp.  clarin  ;  Fr.  clairon.]  A  kind  of  trumpet, 
of  a  shrill,  clear  tone. 

The  warlike  sound 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarious.  Milton. 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed.      Orag. 

fCLA-RlS'O-NOUS,  a.  [L.  clarisonus ;  clarus, 
clear,  and  sono,  to  sound!]  Clear-sounding.  Ash. 

tCLAR'l-TUDE,  n.  [L.  cUiritudo.]  Any  thing 
bright ;  splendor.  "  Those  claritudes  which 
gild  the  skies."  Beaumont. 

CLAr'I-TY,  n.  [L.  claritas  ;  It.  clarith ;  Sp.  clari- 
dad  ;  Fr.  clarte.]  Brightness ;  splendor.  "  The 
angels  of  light  in  all  their  clarity."  [k.]  Browne. 

CLA'r6-OB-SCU'RO,  n.  [L.  clarus,  clear,  and 
obscurus,  obscure.]  The  disposition  of  light 
and  shade  in  a  picture  or  painting.  —  See 
Clare-obscure,  and  Chiaro-oscuro.    Crabb. 

CLART,  V.  a.  To  smear  with  mud ;  to  bespatter 
with  dirt.     [Local,  Eng.]  Craig. 

CLAR'TY,  a.  Miry ;  muddy ;  wet ;  dirty.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Brockett. 

CLA'RY,  n,  (Bot.)  A  species  of  sage,  formerly 
used  in  medicine  ;  Salvia  sclarea.  Loudon. 

t CLA'RY,  V.  n.  To  make  a  shrill  noise.  "The 
crane  gives  warning  by  clarying."         Golding. 

CLA'RY-WA-Tf,R,  n.  (Med.)  A  liquid  compound 
of  brandy,  sugar,  clary-flowers,  and  cinnamon, 
with  a  little  ambergris  ;  —  supposed  to  be  use- 
ful in  assisting  digestion.  Craig. 

CLAsh,  v.  n.  [Gr.  kJl6^ij).—Gct.  klatschen,  to  clap ; 
Dut.  kletsen.]      [t.  clashed  ;    pp.  clashing, 

CLASHED.] 

1.  To  make  a  noise  by  mutual  collision. 
Those  that  should  hap|ien  to  claiih,  might  rebound  after 

the  collision.  Bentley. 

2.  To  act  with  opposite  power,  or  in  a  con- 
trary direction  ;  to  contend ;  to  disagree. 

These  share  the  mans  and  these  distract  him  too. 

Draw  different  ways,  and  cloth  in  their  command.  Tomig. 

CLAsH,  r,  a.  To  strike  one  thing  against  another, 
so  as  to  produce  a  noise. 

Highly  they  raged 
Against  the  Highest,  and  fierrv  with  gnis|>*d  arm* 
Clathed  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war.    Milton, 

CLAsH,  n.     1.  A  noise  made  by  the  collision  of 

two  bodies.     "  The  clash  of  arms."  Pone. 

2.  Opposition;  contradiction.    "The  chtshrs 

between  popes  and  kings."  Detiham. 

CLAsii'|\g,  n.  1.  Noise  arising  from  collision ; 
a  clash  ;  clang  ;  clangor. 


The  neighing  steeds  thou  lor'at  to  haan 

CVuaAin(/  i>f  orma  (|i>tli  plroar  tliiue  ear.         Dragon, 

2.  Opposition  ;  contradiction  ;  enmity. 
Wlwt  fiery  clathiiiv  w«  bar*  had  latoljr  Ibr  •  cap  and  a 
furpllcc!  ^  HowrU. 

CLAHH'|.NG-LY,a<f.  In  a  clashing  manner.  Craig. 

CLAsp  (12),  n.  r.\.  S.  clyppan,  to  embrace ;  Gael. 
4f  Ir.  rlasb  ;  M.  clesp.] 

1.  A  hook,  to  fasten  any  thing,  or  to  hold 
the  parts  of  any  thing  together ;  as,  "  The  eUupt 
of  a  book." 

2.  An  embrace  ;  a  hug.  Shak. 

Nothing  but  the  round. 
Large  cUup  of  nature  snch  a  wit  can  bound.    II.  JtrnKtm, 

CLA.SP  (12),  r.  a.    [i.  clasped  ;  pp.   clasping, 

CLASPED.] 

1.  To  shut  or  to  hold  together  with  a  clacp. 

Si-rmons  do  <>i><-n  lhi>  SrHptiircs,  — which,  bring  but  read, 
remain,  in  couipartsun,  still  clatpriL  Hiiokrr. 

2.  To  hold  by  putting  the  fingers  around ;  ta 
enclose  between  the  hands  ;  to  grasp. 

Occasion  tumrth  the  handle  of  the  bottle  flrtt  fo  be  re- 
ceived, ai.d  after  the  bvUy,  which  i*  hard  tu  cUup,       Uaam. 

3.  To  throw  the  arms  around ;  to  embrace. 

Let  me  embrace  thee,  g(>o<l  old  chronicle: 

Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  cUup  tbea.        Bkmt. 

4.  To  twine  around,  as  a  tendril. 

Direct 
The  clatping  Ivy  where  to  climb.  MiUtm. 

CLAsP'^R,  n.    That  which  clasps  ;  a  tendril. 

The  . . ,  elarjiert  of  plants  ore  given  only  to  such  speeiea 
as  have  weak  and  infirm  trunks.  Ray. 

CLAsP'-KMFE  (-niO,  n.  A  pocket-knife  which 
folds  into  the  handle  ;  a  jaclcknife.       Johnatm. 

CLAsp'-NAil,  n.  A  nail  with  a  head  to  sink 
into  the  wood.  AmH, 

CLAss  (12),  n.  [L.  classia\  It.,  Sp.,  Fr.,  ^  Gcr. 
classe.] 

1.  A  rank  or  an  order  of  persons  ;  a  number 
of  persons  on  an  equality  in  society,  or  distin* 
guished  by  common  characteristics ;  as,  "  The 
trading  classes  "  ;  "  The  laboring  classes." 

2.  A  set  of  pupils  or  students  of  the  same 
form,  rank,  or  degree,  and  pursuing  the  .same 
studies  ;  as,  "  A  class  in  a  school  or  a  college." 

3.  A  scientific  division  or  arrangement  con< 
taining  the  subordinate  divisions  of  order,  ge- 
nus, and  species  ;  as,  "  The  classes  of  animals, 
of  plants,  &c." 

Syn. —  Class  is  more  general  than  onUr.  CUua 
anil  order  are  applietl  to  a  body  of  peraons  who  are 
distinguished  ;  rank  and  degree,  to  the  distinrtioa 
itself.  Men  Iwlong  to  a  certain  cUun  or  ordtr.  bold  a 
certain  rank,  and  are  of  a  certain  degree.  High,  low, 
or  middle  rlaga  ;  a  class  of  students  or  of  mprrliantii ; 
order  of  nobility  ;  pentons  of  high  or  low  rank  or  4t- 
gree.  —  3ee  KIND. 

CLAsS,  v.  a.  [Fr.  classer.]  [i.  classed  ;  pp. 
CLASSING,  CLASSED.]  To  arrange  in  a  class  ;  to 
distribute  according  to  some  method  or  system  ; 
to  dispose  in  order ;  to  classify  ;  to  rank. 

We  are  all  ranked  and  clasted  by  Him  who  seeth  into 
ever}-  heart.  Bkiir. 

Words  arc  clasted  by  the  graiuii>arian  Into  ditTerent  parti 
of  siK-ech.  CralA. 

Syn.  —  Class  or  elassiff  acrordinit  to  quality,  or  by 
some  rule  ;  rank,  range,  or  armngt  In  order  or  in  a 
line.  Classification  oerves  the  pnrpuoes  of  science  ; 
arrangement,  ilie^rpoees  of  decoration  or  of  ront'en- 
ience. 

CLAss'-FSL-LOW,  n.  One  of  the  same  class ; 
a  classmate.  Ed.  Rer. 

CLAss'I-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  classed.  Ec.  Rev, 

CLAs'SIC,  n.  [L.  classicus,  a  citisen  of  the  first 
rank ;  It.  cUissico ;  8p.  ciasico ;  Fr.  classique. 
"  The  Roman  people  were  divided  into  classes, 
and  the  highest  order  were  by  prc^'minence 
termed  classici.  Hence  the  name  came  to 
signify  the  highest  and  purest  class  of  writers 
in  any  langtiage."     Brande.] 

1,  Xn  author  or  a  work  of  the  first  rank ; 
more  commonly  denoting  a  Greek  or  a  I.atin 
author,  but  also  appliea  to  the  best  modem 
authors.     "  The  cla*»ics  of  an  age."  Pope. 

I'nder  the  tuition  of  Mr,  Reynolds,  he  waa  ibr  aonie  Hma 
instructed  in  the  clnrtict.  Maiome. 


2.  One  versed  in  the  classics. 


P.  Cyc. 


CLASSIC, 

CLAs'S|-r 

1.  Of  the  first  order  or  rank  in  literature. 


I  a,      \\t.  clasgico  ;    Sp.  clatico  ; 
AL,  »   Fr.  ciosaique,] 
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CLAYES 


Authors  of  best  note,  and  generally  applauded,  are  called 
dasaical.  huUokar  (ed.  liai). 

Mr.  Greaves,  who  may  be  justly  reckoned  a  claxncal  au- 
thor upon  the  subject.  Melmolh. 

2.  Pertaining  to  Greek  or  to  Latin  authors,  or 
to  the  places  of  which  they  wrote  or  in  which 
they  lived.  "C/assJcanearning."  Wood,  "Clas- 
sical scholars."  Spectator. 

Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around, 

And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground.     Addison. 

3.  Sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the  best  au- 
thors ;  elegant;  pure;  correct;  as,  "A  classi- 
cal style." 

4.  (Presbyterian   Church.)     Relating  to    a 
.    classis  or  class. 

The  meeting  of  the  elders  over  many  congregations,  that 
they  call  the  cla-iMs.  And  what  doth  make  a  classical  elder- 
ship to  be  a  presbytery  ?  Goodwin. 

After  they  hnre  so  long  contended  for  their  classical  ordi- 
nation, will  they  submit  to  any  episcopal?  Dnjden. 

5.  {Fine  Arts.)  Noting  the  finest  works  of 
antique  or  of  modern  art.  Fairholt. 

Classic  orders,  {Arch.)  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the 
.     Corinthian  orders. 

CLAS'SI-CAL-I^M,  n.  A  classical  idiom,  style,  or 
taste  ;  classicism.  Riiskin. 

JCI.AS-Si-CAL'1-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  classi- 
cal,    [k.]  *  Coleridje.     Gent.  Mag. 

CLAS'SJ-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  classical  manner. 

Tlie  poet,  as  usual,  expresses  his  own  feeling;  but  he  does 
mpre,  he  expresses  it  very  cUtssicallj/.  Cowley. 

CLAs'SJ-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
classical.  Ogilvie. 

ClAs'SJ-cI^M,  m.  [Fr.  classicisme.l  A  classic 
idiom  or  style  ;    classicalism.  Dr.  Arnold. 

CLAS'SJ-ClST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  classics  ;  a 
classical  scholar  or  author.  Hallam. 

CLAS-SIF'IC  a.    1.  Distinguishing  the  class. 
2.  Relating  to  classification.  Brande. 

CLAS-SI-F|-CA'TI0N,  n.  [It.  classijicazione  ;  Sp. 
clasificacion ;  Fr.  classification.']  The  act  of 
classifying ;  arrangement.  "  Their  classifica- 
tion of  the  citizens."  Burke. 

Abstraction,  generalization,  and  definition  precede  classi- 
fication. Fleminy. 

ClAs'SI-FY,  V.  a.     [L.  classis,  a  class,  &nAfacio, 

■  to   make ;    Sp.  clasificar ;    Fr.  classifier'.]      [i. 

.     CLASSIFIED  ;     pp.    CLASSIFYING,    CLASSIFIED.] 

To  arrange  into  classes  ;  to  distribute ;  to  class. 

The  former  [the  system  of  Linnasus]  is  an  attempt  at  clns- 
eO'uiiig  plants  according  to  their  agreement  in  some  single 
characters.  Mrande. 

Syn.—  See  Class. 

CLJs'SIS,  n.;  -pi.  CLASSES.  ^.]  1.  Order; 
sort;  body. 

He  had  declared  his  opinion  of  that  classui  of  men.  Clarendon. 

2.  (Eccl.)  An  ecclesiastical  body,  convention, 
or  assembly  :  —  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  and 
French  churches,  a  judicatory.  Milton. 

CLAss'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  classmen.     Scholars  in  the 

■  University  of  Oxford,  Eng.,  who  are  examined 
•    for  their  degrees  according  to  their  rate  of  mer- 
it ;  answering  to  the  optimes  and  wranglers  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Crabb. 

CLAss'mATE,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  the  same 
class  with  another  ;  a  class-fellow.  Farley. 

CLAth'RATE,  a.     [L.  clathroZclathratus,  to  fur- 
.   nish  with  a  lattice  ;   clathri,  a  lattice,  from  Gr. 
(cAqflpa.]     {Bot.)    Latticed  ;  divided  like  lattice- 
work. Loudon. 
CLAt'T^R,  v.n.  [Dut.  klatereti.']  [t.  clattered  ; 

pp.   CLATTERING,  CLATTERED.] 

1.  To  make  a  noise,  as  when  sonorous  bodies 
are  frequently  struck. 

While  the  fierce  riders  rlattfred  on  their  shields.   Drjiden. 
Their  clatUring  arms  with  the  fierce  shocks  resound! 

Cfranville. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  with  the  tongue  ;  to  talk 
loudly. 

He  must  needs  be  the  loadstar  of  the  reformation,  as  some 
men  clutter.  Hilton. 

CLAT'TjPR,  v.  a.  1.  To  strike  so  as  to  produce 
a  rattling. 

And  raise  such  outcries  on  thy  clattfred  iron.        Milton. 

2.  t  To  utter  loudly  ;  to  vociferate.  Chaucer. 

CLAt'T^R,  n.  [A.  S.  clatrung,  any  thing  that 
makes  a  clattering  noise  ;  Dut.  klater.]  A  rat- 
tling noise  ;  a  confused  noise. 


To  inhabit  a  mansion  remote 

From  the  clatter  of  street-pacing  steeds.  Cowper. 

The  jumbling  particles  of  matter 

In  chaos  make  not  such  a  clatter.  Swift. 

CLAT'TfR-gR,  n.     One  who  clatters  ;  a  babbler. 

Make  noise  enough,  for  clatterers  loys  no  peace.     Sielton. 

CLAT'Tt;R-iNG,  n.     A  confused  noise  ;  rattle. 

Bless  me!  what  a  clattering  of  white  sticks  and  yellow 
sticks  would  be  about  his  head!  Burke. 

tCLAU'DpNT,  a.  [L.  claudo,  claudens,  to  shut; 
It.  claudente.]     Shutting ;  enclosing.    Johnson. 

CLAU'DJ-CAnt,  a.  [L.  claudico,  claudicans,  to 
limp.]     Limping;  halting,     [u.]  Johnson. 

t  GLAU'DJ-CATE,  v.  n.  [L.  claudico,  claudicatus.] 
To  limp  ;  to  halt.  Bailey. 

CLAU-D{-CA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  claudicatio  ;  Sp.  claii- 
dicacion ;  Fr.  claudication.]  Lameness ;  limp- 
ing ;  halting,     [r.]  Tatler. 

CLAUSE,  n.  [L.  clausula ;  claudo,  to  close  ;  It. 
<Sf  Sp.  clausula  ;  Fr.  clause.— Qicx.  clausel.] 

1.  A  part  of  a  sentence,  or  words,  included 
between  two  commas  or  other  stops. 

They  a  bold  power  o'er  sacred  Scriptures  take,  ♦ 

Blot  out  some  clauses,  and  some  new  ones  make.     Cowley. 

2.  An  article  ;  a  particular  stipulation. 

To  provide  for  those  objects,  they  follow  with  a  clause 
taken  from  the  preceding  act  of  Queen  Elizabeth.        Burke. 

Syn.  — See  Member. 

CLAU'SIKE,  a.  Having  the  foot-rot,  as  sheep ; 
—  written  also  c^aiosicA,  Clarke. 

ClAu-SIL'I-A,  n.  [L.  claudo,  clausus,  to  shut.] 
A  genus  of  land  snails  ;  —  so  called  because  the 
aperture  of  the  shell  is  closed  internally  by  a 
spiral  lid.  Brande. 

CLAuS'THAL-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  scleniuret  of 
lead,  resembling  granular  galena  ;  —  from  the 
Clausthal  mines  in  the  Hartz.  Dana. 

CLAus'TRAL,  a.  [L.  claustrum,  an  enclosure  ; 
It.  clausirale  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  claustraL]  Relating 
to  a  cloister.  Ayliffe. 

CLAu§'y-LAR,  a.     Having  clauses.  Smart. 

CLAu^'URE  (klSiw'zhur,  93),  »i.  [L.  §  It.  clausura, 
a  castle.]  Confinement.  "  The  severity  of  the 
clausure  is  hard  to  be  borne."     [ii.]         Geddes, 

CLA-VA-(^E.h' LA,  n.  {ZooL)  A  genus  of  bivalves 
which  live  in  a  cylindrical  shelly  tube.      Baird, 

CLA-VA'RI-A,n.  [L.  clava,  a  club.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  some  of  which  are  eatable  ; 
club-shaped  fungus.  Loudon, 

CLA'VATE,  a,  [L.  clava,  a  club.]  {Bot.  &  Zool.) 
Club-shaped  ;  slender  below  and  thickened  up- 
wards ;  clavated  ;  claviform.      Gray.    Agassiz. 

CLA'vAT-?D,  a.  1.  [L.  clava,  a  club.]  {Bot.) 
Like  a  club  ;  clavate  ;  claviform, 

2.  [L.  clavatus,  furnished  with  points  or 
prickles ;  clavus,  a  nail.]  Set  with  knobs  or 
nails.  Woodward. 

CLAvE,  i.  from  cleave.     Cleaved;  clove.  —  Sec 

Cleave. 
CLAVKAU  {li.Vi-\o'),n.    [Fr.J  A  disease  in  sheep  ; 

sheep-pox.  Loudon, 

CLA'VJL,  n.    {Arch.)   Same  as  Clavt.  Britton. 

CLAv'5:L-LAT-f,D,  a.  [Low  L.  clavellatus  ;  L. 
clava,  a  club.]  {Chem.)  Relating  to  potash  in 
its  different  forms  ;  —  so  applied  in  allusion  to 
its  being  obtained  from  billets,  or  clubs  of  wood. 
"  Air  transmitted  through  clavellated  ashes." 

Arbuthnot. 

t  CLA'V?R,  n.  [A.  S.  cl(pfer-icyrt.1  Clover.  "  The 
desert  with  sweet  claver  fills."  Sandys. 

CLA'VI-A-RY,  n.  [L.  clavis,  a  key.]  {Mus.)  An 
index  of  keys,  or  a  scale  of  lines  and  spaces. 

CLAv'j-€HORD,  n.  [L.  clavis,  a  key,  and  chorda, 
a  string.]  {Mus.)  An  instrument  with  keys 
that  strike  the  chords  ;  a  clarichord. 

CLAv'J-CLE  (kl&v'e-kl),  n.  [L.  claricula,  a  small 
key;  Yi.  clavicule.]  {Anat.)  The  small  bone 
which  joins  the  scapula,  or  shoulder-bone,  and 
the  breast-bone ;  the  collar-bone.      Dimglison, 

CLA-VIC'y-LAR,  a.  {Anat.)  Relating  to  the 
clavicle,  or  collar-bone.  Clarke. 

CLAVIER   (kla've-a),  n.      [Fr.,  from  1^.  clavis,  & 


key.]  The  whole  range  of  keys  on  a  harpsichord 

or  other  keyed  instrument.  Fleming  ^  Tibbins. 

CLA V'l-FORM,  n.     [L.  clava,  a  club,  and  fwma, 

form.]     {Bot.)    Club-shaped.  Craig. 

CLAV'I-qER,  n.  1.  [L.  clava,  a  club,  and  gero, 
to  bear.]     A  club-bearer.  Crabb. 

2.  [L.  clavis,  a  key,  and  gero,  to  bear.]  A 
keeper  of  keys. 

3.  {Zo'jI.)  a  genus  of  small,  imperfectly  or- 
ganized Coleoptera.  Baird. 

CLA-VI(?'eR-OUS,  a.  1.  [L.  clava,  a  club,  and 
gero,  to  bear.]     Bearing  a  club. 

2.  [L.  clavis,  a  key,  and  gero,  to  bear.]  Bear- 
ing a  key.  Clarke. 

CLA 'VIS,  n.;  pi.  L.  cla've^;  Eng.  clAv'(-se§. 
[L.,  a  key.]  A  key,  vocabulary,  or  whatever 
serves  to  unlock,  decipher,  or  explain.      CraAb. 

CLA'VY,  n.  {Arch.)  A  mantel-piece,  or  shelf 
over  a  fireplace.  Britton. 

CLAw,  n.  [A.  S.  claw ;  Dut.  klaauw ;  Ger.  klatie.] 

1.  The  sharp,  hooked  nail  of  a  beast  or  a 
bird  ;  as,  "  The  claws  of  a  cat,  or  a  parrot." 

2.  The  pincers  or  holders  of  a  shell-fish  ;  as, 
"  The  dates  of  a  lobster." 

3.  {Bot.)  The  stalk-like  base  of  some  petals, 
as  of  pinks.  Gray. 

CLA  W,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  clawian.]     [i.  clawed  ;  pp. 

CLAWING,  CLAWED.] 

1.  To  tear  with  claws  ;  to  pull,  as  with  the 
nails  ;  to  tear  or  scratch. 

Like  wild  beasts  shut  up  in  a  cage,  to  claw  and  bite  each 
other  to  their  mutual  destruction.  Burke. 

2.  t  To  flatter  ;  to  fa^vn  upon. 

Kch  men  they  claiv,  soothe  up,  and  flatter.  Holland. 

To  claw  away,  to  scold.  "  Fortune  is  to  be  cawed 
away  for't."  U Estrange. —  To  claw  off,  {J^aut,)  to 
beat  to  windward  from  a  lee  shore. 

t  CLAw'bAck,  ».    A  flatterer.  Warner. 

t  CLA W'bAck,  a.    Flattering.  Bp.  Hall. 

CLAwed  (klSiwd),  a.  Furnished  with  claws.  Grew. 

CLAw'JNG,  or  CLAW'ING-6FF,  n.  {Naut.)  A 
beating   or   turning  to  windward  from  a  lee- 


shore. 


Crabb. 


CLAw'SICK,  a.  Having  the  foot-rot,  as  sheep ; 
—  written  also  clausike.  Clarke. 

CLAw'SICK-N?SS,  m.    The  foot-rot,  a  disease  in 

sheep.  Clarke. 

CLAY  (kla),  n.    [A.  S.  cupg  •,   Dut.  klei;  W.  cM.] 

1.  An  unctuous,  tenacious,  plastic  earth,  or 
mixture  of  earths,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  and  of  which  alumina  and  silica  are 
the  principal  ingredients,  accompanied  occa- 
sionally with  lime,  magnesia,  and  various  me- 
tallic oxides,  particularly  those  of  iron.  It 
enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  all  fer- 
tile soils,  and  is  the  basis  of  several  kinds  of 
pottery  and  of  bricks. 

Clays  are  earths  firmly  coherent,  weighty,  and  compact, 
stiff,  viscid,  and  ductile  to  a  great  degree  while  moist.      IKU. 

2.  A  poetic  term  for  the  elements  of  which 
the  human  body  is  made. 

I  am  formed  out  of  the  clay.  Job  xxxiii.  0. 

.  There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay.  Collitu. 

CLAY,  V.  a.     [i.  CLAYED  ;  pp.  claying,  CLAYED.] 

1.  To  cover  or  manure  with  clay. 

Then  the  ground  must  be  clayed  again.  Uortimer. 

2.  To  whiten,  as  a  loaf  of  sugar,  by  means  ol 
a  mixture  of  clay  and  water  spread  upon  the  top. 

Clai/ed  sugars  are  sorted  into  different  shades  of  color,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  of  the  cone  from  which  they  are  cut.  Ore. 

CLAY,  a.    Formed,  or  consisting  of,  clay. 

Fowls  in  their  clay  nests  were  couched.  Milton. 

CLAY'-BRAINED    (-brand),    a.      Doltish;   dull; 

stupid ;  heavy.  Shah. 

CLAY'-BUILT,  a.     Formed  of  clay.         Wartori. 

CLAY'-COLD,  a.     Cold  as  clay  ;  lifeless.    Rowe. 

CLAYED  (klad),  p.  a.  1.  Covered  or  manured 
with  clay  ;  as,  "  Clayed  lands." 

2.  Whitened  by  niieans  of  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  water,  as  sugar. 

CLAye§  (kiaz),  n.pl.  [Fr.  claie,  a  hurdle.]  {Fort.) 
Wattles  made  with  stakes  interwoven  with 
osiers,  to  cover  lodgements.  Chambers. 
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CLAY'CV  (k15'?),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  like,  clay. 
"  A  heavy  or  cUvjey  Koil."  Derham. 

CLAY'-ORoOnD,  n.  Ground  consisting  of,  or 
abounding  with,  clay.  1  Kings  vii.  4<). 

CLAY'ISH,  a.    Of  the  nature  of  clay.       llarvey. 

OLAY'-KIlN  (kU'kll),  n.  A  kiln,  or  stove  for 
burning  clay.  Farm.  Ency. 

CLAY'-MARL,  n.  A  whitish,  smooth,  chalky 
clay.  Mortimer. 

CLAY'MoRE,  n.  [Ir.  claidhcamh.]  A  large, 
two-handed  sword,  used  by  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland  ;  —  written  also  ylaymore. 

CLAY'-I»It,  n.  A  pit  where  clay  is  dug.  Woodward. 

CLAY'-SI.ATE,  n.  (Min.)  Argillite,  or  argilla- 
ceous slate,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica  ann  alu- 
niina.  Chaveland. 

CLAY '-STONE,  n.  {Min.)  An  argillaceous  lime- 
stone. Grose. 

CLEAD'ING,  n.  A  covering  of  felt  and  narrow 
strips  of  boards,  or  of  thin  metal,  fitted  round 
the  boiler  of  a  locomotive  engine,  to  prevent 
the  radiation  of  heat.  Weak. 

CLEAN  (kl«n),  a.     [A.  S.  clati.'] 

1.  Free  from  dirt  or  filth  ;  unstained;  cleanly. 

Evcrv  sin  does  ta  really  imprint  an  indolible  stain  upon 
the  soul,  iM  a  blot  fulling  ui>on  the  cteanent  paiwr.  tlouth. 

2.  Free  from  loathsome  disease  ;  not  leprous. 

If .  .  .  the  plague  spread  not  on  the  skin,  the  priest  shall 
pronounce  hiin  cledu.  Levit.  xiii.U. 

3.  Not  encumbered  with  any  thing  useless  ; 
free  from  imperfections. 

The  timber  and  wood  are  in  some  trees  more  clean,  in 
lome  more  knotty.  Bacon. 

4.  Dexterous  ;    not  bungling.       "  A    clean 
trick."     "  A  clean  leap."  Johnson. 

5.  Entire  ;  complete  ;  perfect. 

When  ye  reap  the  harvest, . . .  thou  shalt  not  make  clean 
riddance  of  the  corners  of  thy  field.  Levit.  xxiii.  22. 

6.  Free  from  moral  impurity ;  innocent ;  pure. 
Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  U  God.  Vs.  U.  10. 

CLEAN,  ad.     [A.  S.  cUene.'] 

1.  Quite  ;  entirely  ;  perfectly. 

Their  actions  have  been  clean  contrary  to  those  before 
mentioned.  Hooker. 

2.  In  a  dextFrous  manner;  without  miscar- 
riage ;  triumphantly. 


Pope  came  off  rhian  with  Homer;  but  they  say 
Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  way. 


Henley. 


CLEAN,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cUenanJ]  \i.  cleaned  ;  pp. 
ci.EA.MNO,  CLEANED.]  To  free  from  filth  or 
impurity ;  to  cleanse  ;  to  purify. 

Their  tribes  adjusted,  c/ean«</ their  vigorous  wings.  Thomson. 

CLEAN 'gR,  n.     He  who  or  that  which  cleans. 

CLEAN'-1jAnD-5D,  a.    Having  clean  hands. 

CLEAN'jNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  making  clean ;  a 
cleansing  ;  as,  "  House  cleaning." 

2.  The  after-birth  or  secundines  of  the  cow, 
ewe,  &c.  Farm.  Ency. 

JK^-This  word  is  in  use  in  the  United  States  and 
in  variniis  parts  of  England.  Brockett  spells  it  cleifn- 
ing,  clmmitg,  or  cleansing;  Grose,  cUgning ;  the  Cra- 
ven Dialect,  cleanin  or  eleansin. 

CLfeAN'LJ-LY  (kUn'l?-!?),  ad.  In  &  cleanly  man- 
ner; neatly.  Johnson. 

CLEAN'-LlMBED  (-ITtind),  a.  Having  well-pro- 
portioned limbs ;  clean-timbered.  Clarke. 

CLfeAN'LI-NftSS  (kl«n'I?-n88),  n.  Freedom  from 
dirt.  "  The  extent  of  this  city,  the  cleanliness 
of  its  streets."  Addison. 

CLfiAN'LY  fkien'l?),  a.     [A.  S.  cUenlic.'] 

1.  Free  trom  filthy  habits  ;  clean  ;  neat. 

An  ant  Is  a  very  rleanlu  insect.  Additon. 

2.  That  makes  clean ;  purifying. 

In  our  fantastic  clime,  the  fair 

With  cleanlu  powder  dry  their  hair.  Prior. 

3.  Innocent ;  pure.  "Cleanly  joys."  Glnnville. 

4.  Dexterous ;  skilful ;  artful ;  adroit. 

We  can  secure  ourselves  a  retreat  by  some  cleanli/  eva- 
«<>•>•  L'Eftrange. 

CLEAN' LY  (klSn'l?),  ad.     [A.  8.  cl<enlice.\ 

1.  In  a  cleanly  or  clean  manner  ;  ncatlj'. 

.,  Whether  our  natives  might  not  live  cleanly  and  comforta- 
Ny-  Jit>.  Berkeley. 

2.  Innocently  ;  purely.  "  I  will  skip  over  it 
as  cleanly  as  I  may."  Hakexcill. 


3.  Adroitly  ;  dexterously.     "  C&an/y-coined 
excuses."  SUuk. 

CLEAN'N(;SH(k18n'n9s),n.     1.  The  state  of  being 
clean  ;  frecdont  front  dirt  or  filth  ;  neatness. 

2.  Freedom  from  faults  ;  correctness.  "Clean- 
ness of  expression."  Dryden. 

3.  Innocence;  purity.     "The  cleanness  and 
purity  of  one's  nund."  Pope. 

CLEAN-PR6dF,  n.     (Printing.)  A  proof  having 
few  or  no  faults  or  errors.  Savage, 


UL6AN!J'A-BLE    (kl«nz'»-bl),    O. 
cleansed  or  purified. 


That   may   be 
Sherwood. 


CLfiAN^E  (klSnz),  V.  a,       [A.  S.  ckmsian.]     [i. 

CLEANSED  ;  pp.    CLEANSING,  CLEANSED.]   To 

make  clean  or  pure ;  to  free  from  dirt  or  any 
impurity ;  to  purify. 

Oceans,  rivers,  lakes  and  streams. 
All  feel  the  fyeshentng  impulse,  aud  are  cleaned 
By  restless  undulation.  Cowper. 

Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults.  Pt.  x\x.  12. 

CLfiANij'pR  (kl6n7.'?r),  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
cleanses ;  a  detergent.  Arbuthtwt. 

CLEAN'-SHAped  (-sliapt),  a.  Well-proj>ortioncd ; 
symmetrical  in  shape.  Somerville. 

CLEAN§'1-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  cleansed.  Smart. 

CLEAN^'JNG  (kienz'jng),  n.  [A.  S.  clmisung.] 
The  act  of  making  clean  ;  purification. 

Offer  for  thy  cleansitig  those  things  which  Moses  com- 
manded. Mark  i.  44. 

CLEAN^'JNG,  p.  a.  Purifying;  making  clean; 
abstersive ;  as,  "  A  cleansing  \\{^or." 

CLEAN'-TIm-B^RED  (-b?rd),  a.  Well-propor- 
tioned; clean-limbed.  "Hector  was  not  so 
clean-timbered."  Shak. 

CLEAR  (kler),  a.  [L.  clarus  ;  It.  chiaro  ;  Sp. 
claro  ;  Fr.  clair ;  Dut.  klaar ;  Ger.,  Dan.,  ^  Sw. 
klar;  W.  claer.] 

1.  Free  from  opacity ;  transparent ;  bright. 
"  'The  clear,  smootn  lake."  MiUon. 

2.  Uncontaminated  with  any  thing  foreign  ; 
unmixed ;  pure. 

If  metal,  part  seemed  gold,  part  silver  clear.         Milton. 

3.  Free  from  clouds ;  serene ;  fair ;  as,  "  A 
clear  sky." 

4.  Unobstructed  ;  unencumbered. 

My  companion  left  the  way  clear  for  him.  Addison. 

5.  Without  deductions;  net;  as,  "  Cfeor  gain." 

6.  Perspicuous  ;  plain  ;  not  obscure ;  distinct. 
"  Clear  ideas  in  the  writer."  Clarke. 

7.  Apparent ;  manifest  ;  ohvious  ;  evident ; 
plain  ;  mdisputable  ;  as,  "  A  clear  case." 

8.  Quick  in  discernment ;  prompt ;  acute. 

O  sacred,  wii>e,  and  wisdom-giving  plant. 

Mother  of  science !  now  I  feel  thy  |K)wer 

Within  nie  clear  not  only  to  dihcern 

Things  in  their  causes,  l)ut  to  trace  the  ways 

Of  highest  agent«,  deemed  however  wise.  MiUon. 

0.  Undisturbed  by  care  or  by  passion. 
To  whom  the  Son,  with  calm  aspect  and  clear.       Milton. 

10.  Free  from  fault  or  blame ;  irreproacha- 
ble;  unspotted;  guiltless;  innocent.      * 

Duncan  has  been  so  clear  in  his  great  office.        Shat. 
He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast 
May  sit  in  the  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day; 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  souf  and  foul  thoughts 
Benighted  walks  under  the  midday  jun.  Milton. 

11.  Acquitted ;  exonerated ;  exempt ;  as,  "  To 
get  clear  from  a  charge  or  from  debt." 

12.  Rid  of,  or  free  from,  obstacles  or  entan- 
glements. "  On  the  instant  they  got  clear  of 
our  ship."  Shak. 

It  requires  care  for  a  man  with  a  double  design  to  keep 
clear  of  clashing  with  his  own  reasonings.  V  Estrange. 

13.  Sounding  distinctly  ;  canorous. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 
To  the  fnll-vdiced  choir  belt>w. 
In  service  high  aud  anthems  clear.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Clrar  is  less  than  bright ;  bright,  less  than 
ririflf.  Clear  sky  ;  bright  moon  ;  rieid  llglitninK. 
Clear  or  serene  sky  ;  fair  weather  ;  fair  skin.  Clear 
ideas  ;  perspicuous  langua)!e.  Clear  sight ;  distinct 
vision  ;  a  lucid  interval.  Clear  or  plain  case  ;  indiitpu- 
table  fact;  manifest  contradiction  ;  obrious  tendency  ; 
apparent  design;  erident  proof;  risible  object.  Clear 
from  fault ;  free  from  blame ;  errmpt  from  punish- 
ment  See  Apparent,  Fair,  Perspicuity. 

CLEAR  (kl5r),  ad.     1.  Without  doubt ;  plainly. 

Now  clrar  I  understand 
What  ofl  my  steadiest  thoughts  have  searchetl  In  vain.  JHIIon. 

2.  Clean  ;  quite  ;  completely.     [Low.] 

lie  put  his  mouth  to  her  ear,  and  under  pretext  of  a  whis- 
per bit  it  clear  off.  L'  Kstrtmife. 


CLEAR,  n.  (Carp.)  A  term  used  by  builders  for 
the  linear  ainu-iision*  within  a  houac  from  wall 
to  Willi ;  the  linear  dimcnsionH  within  a  box, 
&c.,  or  between  the  nearest  surfaces  of  two 
bodies;  as,  "  1*2  feet  or  12  inches  in  the  clear" 
i.  e.  exclusive  of  the  thickncM  of  the  walls  or 
of  the  sides. 

CLEAR,    V.    a.      [i.    CLBAUED  ;    pp.  CLEABISO, 

CLEARED.] 

1.  To  make  clear  or  bright. 

Like  Koreas  in  his  race,  when,  niahing  tirth, 

lie  sweeps  the  skies,  and  tiriirt  thr  cluudjr  nortll.  Drpden. 

2.  To  cleanse  ;  —  used  with  o/  or  from. 

A  little  water  clean  us  of  till*  deed.  Shak. 

3.  To  free  from  obstructions,  or  from  any 
thing  offensive  or  noxious. 

Augustus,  to  estalilish  the  4lomlnlon  of  the  seas,  rined  oat 
a  (lowerful  navy  to  clear  it  of  the  pirates  of  Malta.  .itHwMao*. 

4.  To  free  from  that  which  is  useless,  or 
which  encumbers  ;  as,  "  To  clear  land." 

A  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble:  and  the  art  nf  th« 
statuary  only  clears  away  the  supcrfluoua  matter,  and  re- 
moves the  rubbish.  Aildimtm. 

5.  To  free  from  blame  or  censure ;  to  exon- 
erate ;  to  vindicate  ;  to  acquit ;  to  absolrc.  "  The 
reader  will  clear  me  from  partiality."    Ihyden. 

6.  To  gain  without  deduction  ;  to  net. 

Ue  clears  but  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  year.  Adiliton. 

7.  To  go  by,  or  over,  without  touching ;  as, 
""To  clear  n  reef  in  sailing"  ;  "  Tocfcar  a  nedge 
in  leaping." 

To  clear  a  ship,  to  get  a  permit  for  a  ship  to  sail 
from  a  port  by  niinplying  with  the  regulations  cMat>- 
liHhed  at  the  custum-huuse. —  'J'o  clear  uf,to  make 
plai4i ;  to  explain. 

Syn.  — See  Absolve. 
CLEAR,  V.  n.    1.  To  grow  bright  or  fair. 

So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storra.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  diseng;iged  from  encumbrances. 

3.  To  have  clearance,  as  a  ship. 

He  that  clears  at  once  will  relapse;  but  he  that  rlearrlh  bv 
degrees  induceth  a  habit  of  frugality,  and  gainelb  a*  well 
upon  his  mind  as  upon  his  estate.  Baeom. 

To  clear  up,  off,  or  avay,  to  become  fair  or  free  from 
clouds  or  fog. 

C'LEAR'A^E,  n.  The  act  of  removing  any  thing ; 
clearance.  Todd. 

CLEAR'ANCE.  n.     1.  The  act  of  clearing. 

2.  {t'om.)  A  certificate  given  by  the  collector 
of  a  port,  that  a  ship  has  been  entered  and 
cleared  according  to  law.  Clarke. 

CLEAR' f:R,  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  clears. 

Gold  is  a  wonderful  cfcarrr  of  the  understanding  ;  it  disri- 
patcs  every  doubt  and  scruple  in  an  Instant.  Additm. 

CLEAR'-HfiAD-gU,  a.  Having  a  clear  head  or 
understanding ;  intelligent.  Bajcter. 

CLEAR'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  freeing  from  any 
thing.     "  Clearing  of  land."  Brands. 

2.  A  tract  of  land  from  which  the  trees  have 
been  cleared  off.     [U.  S.]  Clarert. 

3.  Justification  ;  vindication  ;  defence. 

What  carefulness  it  wrought  in  you !  yea,  what  elearimn  of 
yourselves  I  it  (or.  Til.  II. 

4.  (Banking.)  The  process  of  settling  balances. 

Clarke. 

CLEAR'ING-HOOSE,  n.    (Banking.)  The  place 

or  office  where  daily  balances  between  banking 

establishments  are  settled.  Clarke. 

CLEAR'JNG  -NOT,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  Strvchnoa 
potatorum,  used  in  the  East  Indies  for  clearing 
muddy  water.  iMudan. 

CLEAR'LY,  ad.  1.  Brightly  ;  luminously  ;  as, 
"  The  st'in  shines  clearly." 

2.  Plainly  ;  evidently  ;  distinctly ;  obviously  ; 
e.xplicitly  ;  as,  "  A  fact  clearly  proved." 

3.  Without  obstruction  to  the  eye  or  the  mind ; 
as,  "  To  see  clearly  "  ;  "  To  understand  clearly." 

4.  Without  entanglement  or  embarrassment. 
He  will  never  come  out  of  it  (business]  clearlp.  Baeim. 
6.  Without  moral  obliquity  ;  honestly. 

Deal  clearly  aud  impartiatly  with  yourarlve*       TiUv4mm. 
CLEAR'.NpSS,  n.  1.  The  sUteof  being  clear  ;  free- 
dom from  impurity,  or  from  whatever  obscures 
or  obstructs  ;  as,  "The  cleameu  of  a  liquid"; 
"  The  clearness  of  the  sky." 

2.  Plainness  ;  perspicuity ;  distinctness. 

He  doe*  not  know  how  to  conrcy  his  thought*  with  clear, 
nets.  Adduon. 

3.  Sinceritv  ;  honesty.  "  G<M>d  faith  and 
clearness  of  dealing."  Bacotu 
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Syn. — Clearness  relates  to  the  thoughts  ;  ■perspicu- 
ity to  tlie  style.  Clearness  of  ideas  ;  perspicuity  of 
language  ;  transparency  of  glass  ;  distinctness  o[  vision  ; 
splendor  of  the  sun;  lustre  of  the  stars.  —  See  Per- 
spicuity. 

CLEAB'-SEE-ING,  n.  The  act  of  seeing  clearly  ; 
clairvoyance.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

CLEAR'-SEE-{NG,  a.   Seeing  clearly.    Coleridge. 

CLEAR'— SEER,  n.  One  who  sees  clearly  ;  a  clair- 
voyant. N.  Brit.  Rev. 

CLEAR'-SHlN-ING,  a.    Shining  brightly.    Shak. 

CLEAR'-S!gHT-5D  (-sit'ed),  a.  Perspicacious; 
discerning;  intelligent.  Thomson. 

CLEAR'-SIGHT-gD-NESS,  n.  Discernment;  per- 
spicacity ;  intelligence.  Bp.  Barlow. 

CLEAR'-STARCH,  v.  a.     \i.  clear-starched  ; 

pp.  CLEAR-STAUCHINO,  CLEAR-STARCHED.]     To 

cover  uniformly  or  clearly  with  starch,  as  mus- 
lin, by  alternately  clapping  and  stretching  be- 
tween the  hands. 

He  took  hia  lodging  at  the  mansion-house  of  a  tailor's 
widow,  who  washes  and  can  clear-starch  his  bands.  Aihlimn. 

CLEAR'-STARCH-?R,  n.  One  who  clear-starch- 
es.   "  A  clear-starcker  and  seamstress."  Tatler. 

CLEAR'-STARCH-JNG,  n.  The  act  of  stiffening 
linen  with  starch,  so  as  to  make  a  uniform  or 
clear  surface.  Ash. 

CLEAR'-STO-RY,  n.  [Some  writers  derive  the 
term  from  Fr.'  clair,  light ;    others  think  the 

■  allusion  is  to  the  story  being  "  clear  of  joists, 
rafters,  or  flooring."  Britton.']  {Arch.)  The 
upper  division  of  the  nave,  choir,  transept,  and 
tower  of  a  church ;  —  written  also  clerestory. 

Britton. 

CLEAR'-TONED  (-tond),  a.  Having  a  clear  voice 
or  tone.  Atherstone. 

CLEAT,  n.  1.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  wood  secured 
in  the  middle  to  some  part  of  a  ship,  and  having 
projecting  ends  to  fasten  ropes  upon.       Weale. 

2.  {Carp.)  A  narrow  piece  of  wood  nailed 
across  something,  for  addition  of  strength,  or 
to  secure  some  part  in  its  place. 

3.  A  piece  of  iron  worn  on  a  shoe ;  a  thin 
metallic  plate.  Brockett. 

CI.EAT,  V.  a.  To.  strengthen  with  a  plate  of 
metal.  Forby. 

CLEAV'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  cleft.      P.  Cyc. 

CLEAVAGE,  n.     [Fr.  clivage.'] 

1.  The  act  of  cleaving,  or  splitting. 

2.  {Min.)  The  process  by  which  certain  min- 
erals are  separated  into  distinct  plates  or  lami- 
nae. Dana. 

CLEAVE  (klEv),  v.  n.  [A.S.  clifian,  or  cliqfian ;  Dut. 
kleven  ;  Get.  kleben.']  [i.  cleaved  (t  clave)  ; 
pp.  cleaving,  cleaved.] 

1.  To  adhere ;  to  stick  ;  to  be  attached.  "  The 
clods  cleave  fast  together."  Job  xxxviii.  38. 

Water,  in  small  quantity,  cleaveth  to  any  thing  tliat  is 
solid.  Bacon. 

2.  To  be  united  in  interest  or  affection. 

For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  to  his  wife.  Matt.  xix.  5. 

CLEAVE,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  cleafan ;  Frs.  klieven ;  Ger. 
klieben  ;  Sw.  klyfoa  ;  Dan.  kUyce.']  [i.  clove  or 
cleft  (t  clave)  ;   pp.  cleaving,  cloven  or 

CLEFT.] 

1.  To  divide  with  violence  ;  to  split.  "  As 
when  one  cleaveth  wood."  Ps.  cxli.  7. 

2.  To  part  or  divide  by  a  natural  process. 

Every  beast  that  parteth  the  hoof  and  cleaveth  the  cleft 
into  two  claws.  Duut.  xiv.  (i. 

CLEAVE,  V.  n.  To  part  asunder  ;  to  be  divided; 
to  separate ;  to  open. 

The  ground  clave  asunder  . . .  under  them.    ^toii.  xvi.  31. 

CLEAVE'LAND-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  white,  lamel- 
lar variety  of  albite  ;  —  so  named  in  honor  of 
Prof.  Cleaveland.  Dana. 

CLEAV'gR,  n.    1.  That  which  cleaves ;  — partic- 
ularly a  butcher's  axe.  Arbuthnot. 
2.  {Bot.)  A  climbing  plant ;  cleavers.  Johnson. 

CLEAV'pR^,  n.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous  climbing 
plant,  having  its  fruit  set  with  hooked  bristles  ; 
Galium  aparine  ;  —  called  also  catch-weed, 
scratch-weed,  and  goose-grass.  Loudon. 


CLEDgtE  (klej),  n.  [A.  S.  clceg,  clay.]  {Mining.) 
The  upper  stratum  of  fuller's  earth.  Chambers. 

CLED^'Y,  a.  Noting  land  or  soil  that  is  stiff, 
hard,  tenacious,  or  mixed  with  clay.  Farm.  Eticy. 

CLEE§  (kIGz),  n.  pi.  ["  Probably  corrupted  from 
clutcs."  Johnson.']  The  two  parts  of  the  foot 
of  beasts  which  are  cloven-footed.  [Obsolete 
or  local.]  Skinner. 

CLEF  (kl6f  or  kltf)  [kl6f,  P.  Ja.  K. ;  klif,  S.  W. 
J.  F.  Sm.],  n.  [L.  clavis ;  Fr.  clef,  a  key.] 
{Mus.)  A  character  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  staff,  to  show  on  which  line  or  space  each 
of  the  seven  letters  stands.  Dwigfit. 

CLEFT,  i.  &  p.  from  cleave.    See  Cleave. 

CLEFT,  n.     1.  A  space  made  by  the  separation  of 

parts  ;  a  crevice.  "Clefts  of  therocks.  '/sa.  ii.  21. 

2.    {Farriery.)    A  disease  in  horses  on  the 

bought  of  the  pasterns.  Farrier's  Diet. 

CLEFT'-FOOT-^D  (kleft'fiit-ed),  a.  Having  cleft 
or  cloven  feet.  Burnet. 

CLEFT'-GRAfT  (12),  V.  a.  {Ilort.)  To  graft  by 
cleaving  the  stock  of  a  tree  and  inserting  the 
scion.  Mortimer. 

CLEFT'-GRAfT'ING,  n.  A  mode  of  grafting 
performed  by  inserting  the  scion  in  a  cleft  in 
the  stock  ;  —  called  also  slit-grafting.     Brande. 

CLEG,  n.  [Dan.  clceg.]  The  horse-fly.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Barrett. 

CLKlS'.a-OR4,  n.  [Gr.  Kith,  the  clavicle,  and 
aypa,  a  seizure.]     {Med.)  Gout  in  the  clavicle. 

Du7iglison. 

t  CLEM,  V.  a.  [Goth,  klammen,  to  pinch  ;  Ger. 
klemmen,  to  pinch.]     To  starve.         B.  Jonson. 

CLE  'MA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Klrma.]  {Bot.)  The 
twig  or  tendril  of  a  plant.  Crabb. 

CLEM'4-TIS  \yi\om'g.-fis,  C.  P.  Cyc.  Leverett ; 
kle-nia'tjs,  Sm.],  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  /cA^/^ixar/f.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  climbing  plants  of  many  spe- 
cies ;  the  virgin's-bower.  Loudon. 

CLEM'5N-CY,  n.  [L.  dementia  ;  It.  clemenza  ; 
Sp.  clemencia ;  Fr.  clemence.'] 

1.  Disposition  to  moderate  or  to  remit  pun- 
ishment ;  willingness  to  pardon  or  forgive ;  mer- 
cy ;  leniency ;  lenity  ;  gentleness. 

I  have  stated  the  true  notion  of  clemency,  mercy,  compas- 
sion, good-nature,  humanity,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be 
called.  Addison. 

2.  Softness  ;  mildness.  "  The  clemency  of 
upward  air."  Dryden.  "  The  clemency  of  the 
weather."     Rambler. 

Syn. —  Clemency,  lenity,  and  leniency  are  employed 
only  towards  offenders.  Mercy,  a  stronger  term,  is 
shown  especially  to  such  as  deserve  punishment,  and 
also  to  such  as  are  in  great  distress  ;  gentleness  and 
mildness,  to  all.  —  See  Mildness. 

CLEM'fNT,  a.  [L.  cleniens  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  clemente  ; 
Fr.  clement.']     Mild  ;  merciful ;  compassionate. 

You  are  more  clement  than  vile  men 

Who  of  their  debtors  take  a  third.  Shak. 

CLfiM'pN-TlNE  [klem'en-tin,  Ja.  K. ;  klSni'en- 
tin,  Sm.],  a.     [Fr.  Cltmentine.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  compilations  made  by  St. 
Clement.   "  The  Clementine  liturgy."  Bp.  Bull. 

2.  Relating  to  the  constitutions  made  by 
Pope  Clement  V.,  and  forming  part  of  the  canon 
law.  Blackstone. 

CLEM'gNT-LY,  ad.    In  a  merciful  manner. 

CLENCH.    See  Clinch.  Johnson. 

CLJl-OP'TjpR-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  k/IJittu,  to  conceal, 
and  TTTfpdv,  a  wing.]  {Ent.)  Having  sheathed 
wings  ;  —  applied  to  insects,  as  beetles.  P.  Cyc. 

t  CLEPE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cleopian,  or  clypian.]  To 
call ;  to  name.  "  They  clepe  us  drunkards."  Shak. 

t  CLEPE,  V.  n.  To  call ;  to  appeal,  as  to  a  wit- 
ness.   "  To  the  gods  I  clepe.  Sackville. 

CLEP'SY-DR.^,  or  CLKP-SY'DRJi  [klep'se-dra, 
W.  Sm.  C.  P.  Cyc.  Wb. ;  kl?p-sl'dr?,  Ja.  K. 
Brande,  Crabb],  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kh\^hhpa  ; 
KXiiTTu),  to  Steal,  to  conceal,  and  v^wp,  water.] 

1.  An  instrument,  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  for  measuring  time  by  the  gradual  dis- 
charge of  water  from  a  large  vessel  through  a 
minute  perforation  in  the  bottom.         Bigelow. 

2.  A  chemical  vessel.  Jontison. 


CLERE'-STO-RY,  M.    See  Clear-story.  Weale. 

t  CLER'(^I-CAL,  a.  Relating  to,  the  clergy  ;  cler- 
ical.    "  Clergical  faults."  Milton. 

CLER'GY,  n.  [Gr.  K^pos,  a  lot,  and  the  clerical 
body,  i'.  e.  a  body  chosen  by  lot ;  —  "  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament,  where  the  tribe  of  Levi  is 
called  the  '  lot '  or  '  heritage.'  "  Eden.  See  also 
Acts  i.  26.   L.  clerus ;  It.  S;  Sp.  clero  ;  Fr.  clergi'.] 

1.  The  body  or  order  of  men  set  apart  by 
ordination  for  the  offices  of  religion,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  laity  ;  —  in  England,  commonly 
restricted  to  those  of  the  established  church. 

The  progress  of  ecclesiastical  authority  gave  birth  to  the 
memorable  distinction  of  the  laity  and  cTerim,  which  had 
been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  former  of 
these  apiiellations  comprehended  the  body  of  the  Christian 
people:  tlic  latter,  according  to  the  signification  of  the  word, 
was  appropriated  to  the  chosen  portion,  that  had  been  set 
apart  for  the  service  of  religion.  Gibbon. 

2.  The  privilege  or  benefit  of  clergy. 

If  convicted  of  a  clerqyahle  offence,  he  [the  prisoner]  is  en- 
titled equally  to  his  cteryy,  after  as  before  conviction. 

Jilack»tone, 
Syn.  —  See  Clergyman. 

CLER'(?Y-A-BLE,  a.  (Law.)  Entitled  to,  or  ad- 
mitting,  benefit  of  clergy.  —  See  Benefit  of 
Clergy.  Blackstone. 

CLER'^Y-MAN,  n. ;  pi.  CLERGYMEN.  One  of  the 
clergy ;  a  man  in  holy  orders  ;  an  ordained 
Christian  minister; — in  England,  commonly 
restricted  to  ministers  of  the  established  church. 

Syn.  —  In  Christian  communities,  the  people  are 
distinguished  into  clergy  and  laity  ;  and  tile  clergy 
comprises  such  persons  as  are  regularly  licensed  or 
ordained  as  ministers  or  preachers  of  tlie  gospel ;  yet, 
in  England,  those  who  preside  over  dissenting  con- 
gregations are  not  styled  clergymen,  but  ministers. 

In  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  clergy  are  divided 
into  three  general  orders,  bishops,  priestt,  and  deacons. 
—  In  the  English  establishment,  there  are  other  orders 
subordinate  to  bisliops,  as  deans  (next  in  rank  to  bish- 
ops), archdeacons ;  also  prebendaries  and  canons,  wlio 
are  beneficed  clergymen  connected  witli  cathedral  or 
collegiate  churches.  The  pastors  of  parislies,  or  par- 
ish priests,  who  receive  the  tithes  of  a  parish,  are 
vicars,  rectors,  parsons,  or  cvrates ;  but  curates  are 
commonly  clergymen  employed  by  rectors,  &c.,  to 
assist  them,  or  to  perform  their  duties. 

"  By  the  word  parson,"  says  Dr.  Trusler,  "  is  im- 
plied one  of  a  particular  class  of  clergy,  whereas  by 
the  word  clergipnan  is  understood  any  person  ordained 
to  serve  at  the  altar.  Parsons  are  always  priests; 
many  clergymen  are  only  deacons.  Every  bishop,  dean, 
prebend,  &c.,  is  a  clergyman,  though  not  always  a 
parson." 

"  A  minister,'''  says  Mr.  Taylor,  "  is  one  who  ac- 
tually or  liabitually"  serves  at  the  altar.  The  clergy, 
man  wlio  delegates  his  functions  is  not  a  minister. 
The  dissenting  clergy  are  all  ministers  ;  for  as  ordina- 
tion witli  (liem  confers  no  indelible  character,  on 
ceasing  to  officiate,  they  revert  into  laymen.  A  priest 
is  one  of  the  second  order  in  the  liierarchy,  above  a 
deacon  and  below  a  bishop  ;  it  is  a  title  bestowed  by 
s[)ecific  ordination,  which  confers  a  privilege  of  con- 
secrating the  sacrament.  Only  priests  are  capable  o( 
being  admitted  to  any  parsonage,  vicarage,  benefice, 
or  other  ecclesiastical  promotion.  —  Minister  means 
servant,  and  tlierefore  retains  the  idea  of  actual 
employ." 

CLER'JC,  n.  [L.  clericus  ;  A.  S.  cleric,  or  clere.] 
A  clergyman,     [k.]  Bp.  Horsley. 

CLER'jC,         )  d^      [-Qj.,  xXripiKdi ;    It.  clericale ; 
CLER'l-CAL,  )  Sp.  §  Fr.  clerical.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  clergy.  "The  clei-ical 
revenue."  Bp.  Barlow. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  clerk,  or  a  writer  ;  as,  "  A 
clerical  error." 

CLf-Rig'l-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
the  clergy.'  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson. 

CLER'!-SY,  n.     1.  The  body  of  learned  men  ;  the 

litera  ti . '  Coleridge. 

2.  The  clergy  as  opposed  to  the  laity.  Ec.  Rev. 

II  CLERK  (klilrk  or  kigrk)  [klark,  S.  W.  P.J.  E.F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C. ;  kierk,  Wb.],  n.  [Gr.  KXriptKdi ; 
L.  clericus  ;  Fr.  clerc. —  A.  S.  clerc,  cleric ;  Dut., 
Sw.,  <Sf  Dan.  klerk.  —  See  Clergy.] 

1.  A  clergyman  ;  a  minister. 

All  persons  were  styled  clerks  that  served  in  the  church  of 
Christ.  Ayliffe. 

2.  A  man  of  letters  ;  a  scholar  ;  —  a  wTiter. 

Formerly,  clerk  was  the  usual  term  for  a  scholars  most  sit- 
uations of  trust  or  talent  being  filled  by  the  clergy.  Johnton. 

3.  A  layman  who  reads  the  responses  in  the 
Church  service  to  direct  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation. Wheatley. 

4.  One  employed  to  keep  records  or  accounts, 
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or  as  an  assistant  writer  in  a  pubUc  or  private 
office  ;  as,  "  The  ckrk  of  a  Icfrislaturc  or  of  a 
court "  ;  "  The  clerk  in  a  merciiaut's  counting 
room." 

6.  A  subordinate  or  an  assistant  in  the  store 
or  shop  of  a  retail  trader. 

t^  Clrrk  and  sergeant  are  uniformly  pronounced 
dark  and  sargeant  by  the  Enclitih  orthoepiHtH.  Walker 
»ay»,  "  There  in  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  com- 
mon sound  of  tlio  letter  [e]  in  the  words  clerk,  ser- 
geant, and  a  few  others,  whore  we  find  the  e  pro- 
nounced like  a  in  dark.  Hut  this  exception,  f  ima- 
gine, was,  till  within  these  few  years,  the  general 
rule  of  sounding  this  letter  before  r,  followed  by  an- 
other consonant.  The  proper  names  Derby  and  Berke- 
ley »t\\\  retain  the  old  sound,  as  if  written  Darby  auA 
Barkeley  ;  but  even  these,  in  polite  usage,  are  getting 
into  the  common  sound,  nearly  as  if  written  Durby 
and  Burkeley.  As  this  modern  pronunciation  of  the 
(  has  a  tendency  to  simplify  the  language  by  lessening 
the  number  of  exceptions,  it  ought  certainly  to  be 
Indulged." 

Smart  says  the  letters  "  er  are  irregularly  sounded 
ar  in  clerk  and  nergeant,  and  formerly,  but  not  now, 
in  merchant,  Derby,  and  several  otiier  words." 

In  this  country,  it  is  very  common  to  pronounce 
these  words  clerk  and  sergeant,  in  accordance  with 
their  orthography,  with  the  sound  of  e  as  in  her  and 
jerk. 

|CLERK'-ALE  (-51),  n.  [From  clerk  and  «//•.] 
The  feast  of  the  parish  clerk.  Warton. 

y  CLERK'LfSS,  a.    Unlearned  ;  ignorant.  Boag. 

I  CLERK'LIKE,  a.    Learned  ;  educated.       Shah. 
llfCLERK'LY,  a.    Scholar-like.  Shak. 

II  t  CLERK'Ly,  ad.    In  a  learned  manner. 

Ignominious  words,  though  clcrkhj  couched.  .        Shak, 
11  CLERK'S hT P,  n.     1.  Scholarship;  learning. 

How  many  shrewd  men  have  you  known  that  never  had 
any  great  matter  of  clerks/dpi  Guoilman, 

2.  The  office  of  a  clerk.  Wotton. 

CLER'Q-DEN'DRON,    )  „.     [Qr.  a^pof,  a  lot,  and 

CLER'O-DKN'DRIJM,    >  hlvipov,  a.  treG.]     {Hot.)  A 

genus  of  shrubs,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  ;  — 

so  named  in  allusion  to  the  various  effects  of  the 

different  species,  as  used  in  medicine.  Loudon. 

CLER'Q-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  (cA$poj,  a  lot,  and  nav 
Tfia,  divination.]  Divmation  by  dice  or  by  cast- 
ing lots.  Crabb. 

CLP-RC)N'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  xXtipovoiila ;  ic^^poj,  a 
portion,  and"  vluo/iai,  to  possess.]  Heritage ; 
patrimony ;  one  s  lot.  Smart. 

CLR'THR^,  n.  [Gr.  Kh'iOpa,  the  alder.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  pretty,  upright,  North  American  plants 
with  white  flowers.  Loudon. 

CLEVE,  1  [A.  S.  cUf,  a  rock,  a  cliff.]  In  compo- 
CLIF  I  sition,  this  syllable  at  the  oeginning  or 
„  '  >  at  the  end  of  the  name  of  a  place,  de- 
'  I  notes  it  to  be  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
CUVE,  J  rock  or  a  hill ;  as,  "  CleveXmnd,  Clif- 
ton, Sta.ncliff'."  Johnson. 

CL6v'(;r,  a.  [With  respect  to  the  etymology  of 
clever.  Skinner  and  Bailey  suggest  Fr.  tiger, 
light ;  and  Johnson  says,  "  Of  no  certain  ety- 
mology." The  following  are  new  views  of  the 
matter.  —  "  Derived  evidently  from  the  verb  to 
cleave.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  several  of 
the  words  which  describe  the  various  mental 
powers  are  derived  from  words  signifying  to 
<p/t<,  cleave,  or  separate ;  as,  science  from  scio, 
probably  the  same  a.»scindo,  to  cut ;  clever  from 
cleave ;  distinguish,  discriminate,  both  signify- 
ing a  dividing  or  sifting  process,  &c."  English 
Sgnonytns,  edited  by  Abp.  Whately.  —  "  It  is 
from  deliver,  no  doubt,  that  we  have  fabricated 
our  modern  abbreviation  clever.  The  ancient 
forms  for  what  we  now  call  clever  and  cleverly 
were  deliver  and  deliverly.  Thus  in  Chaucer,  the 
knight's  son,  the  young  squire,  is  described  as 
'wonderly  dcliicr  and  grete  of  strengthe.' "  — 
"  Deliver,  rapidly  pronounced,  became  dliver  or 
dlever,  and  that  was  inevitably  converted  into 
clever  hy  the  euphonic  genius  of  the  language, 
in  which  such  a  combination  as  dl  cannot  live." 
G.  L.  Craik.  Notes  and  Queries.  —  Perhaps 
from  A.  S.aleaw,  skilful.  Bosworth  says,  "Ot- 
frid  tises  glawe  for  clever." — Scot,  gleg,  clever.] 

1.  Dexterous ;  skilful. 

The  man  has  a  clever  pen,  it  mutt  be  owned,        AdtHson. 

2.  Just ;  fit ;  proper ;  commodious. 

He  can't  but  think  't  would  sound  more  rlerer.  Pope. 


3.  "Well-shaped  ;  handsome.  "  The  girl  was 
a  tight  clever  wench."  ArbtUhnot. 

jQ^  Johnson,  after  giving  the  above  definitions  of 
clerer,  adds,  "  This  is  a  low  word,  scarcely  ever  used 
but  in  burlesque  or  conversation,  and  applied  to  any 
thing  a  man  likes,  without  any  settled  meaning."  ft 
is,  however,  in  old  word  in  the  language,  and  used 
by  the  l>cst  English  authors  ;  but  it  is  used  in  some- 
what different  senses  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Coles  (1G77)  defines  it  "neat,  8nicM)th,  dex- 
terous "  ;  Railey,  '*  skilful,  ingenious,  neat-handed, 
well-shaped  "  ;  Forby,  "  dexterous,  adroit  "  ;  and 
Ray,  "  neat,  elegant."  —  "  In  either  sense,"  says  For- 
by, "  it  is  so  very  common  and  general,  and  apiwars 
so  to  have  lieen  for  many  years,  that  it  seems  (fitlirult 
to  conceive  how  Sir  Thomas  Browne  should  have 
been  struck  with  it  as  a  provincialism,  and  still  more 
how  Ray.  long  afterwards,  should  have  let  it  |iasK  as 
such  without  any  remark.  A  collcNjuial  and  familiar 
term  it  certainly  is,  but  assuredly  not  provincial,  nur 
even  low." 

The  following  extracts  show  the  manner  in  which 
the  word  is  used  by  good  English  writers  :  — 

When  a  man  takes  it  into  his  head  to  do  mischief,  the  pub- 
lic has  always  reason  to  lament  his  t>eing  a  clever  fellow. 

J!l>.  Home. 

If  the  fellow  [his  infant  son]  turns  out  to  be  good,  I  shall 
not  so  much  mind  al>i>ut  his  being  extra  clever.   John  Foster. 

Every  work  of  Archbishop  Wfiately  must  lie  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  admirers  of  clever  reasoning.  Ch.  Oh. 

Coblictt's  letter  . . .  very  clever,  but  very  mischievous,  and 
full  of  falsehoods.  H'.  miUrjhrce. 

The  more  clerer  a  man  is,  if  he  is  not  wise,  the  more  hurm 
he  will  do,  even  though  his  intentions  arc  good.         Whatelti. 

Bonaparte  was  certainly  as  clerer  a  man  as  ever  lived:  but 
he  appears  Co  me  to  have  wanted  sense  ou  many  occasions. 
Vuke  of  H'elltnglon. 
j^-  In  tlie  United  States,  clever,  as  a  collo<)uial 
word,  is  often  improperly  used  in  the  sense  of  good- 
jiatured,  well-disposed,  kind,  honest ;  and  the  phrase 
'■^clever  man,"  or  ^^ clever  fellow,"  is  employed  to  de- 
note a  person  of  good  nature,  good  disposition,  or 
good  intentioud. 

Syn.  —  Ingenious  and  skilful  are  applied  to  quali- 
ties of  the  mind  ;  erpert,  dexterous,  and  admit,  chiefly 
to  those  of  the  body  ;  clever,  to  those  botli  of  the  l)ody 
and  the  mind.  An  ingenious  mechanic ;  a  skilful 
physician  ;  an  erpert  bowman  ;  a  dexterous  fencer ;  an 
adroit  pickpocket ;  clever  in  business  or  in  writing. 

CLEV'5R-LY,  ad.  In  a  clever  manner.  Iludibras. 

CLfiV'?R-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  clever; 
dexterity  ;  skill ;  ingenuity. 

Cleverness  and  virtue  have  not  the  smallest  necessair  alli- 
ance. CA.  Oh. 
Clerernef."  is  a  sort  of  genius  for  instrumentality.    It  is  the 
brain  of  the  hand.  lu  literature,  cleverness  is  more  freciuently 
accompanied  by  wit,  genius,  and  sense,  than  by  humor. 

Coleridge. 

Syn. —  Cleverness  is  ingenuity  of  body,  and  inge- 
nuity is  cleverness  of  mind.  Cleverness  is  applied 
more  to  the  execution,  and  ingenuity  to  the  concep- 
tion, of  things. 

CLfiV'lS,  or  CLfiV'Y,  n.  A  dratight-iron  in  the 
form  of  a  bow,  to  put  on  a  plough  or  on  the  end 
of  the  tongue  of  a  wagon  or  a  cart ;  —  called 
also  cops.  [Provincial.]  Ilalliioell.  Farm.  Eiicy. 

CLEW  (klQ),  n.  [L.  glomus ;  A.  S.  cliwe,  a  ball 
of  thread;  Dut.  kluionn.']     [Often  written  clue.^ 

1.  Thread  wound  into  a  ball  or  bottom. 

Eftsoons  untwisting  his  deceitful  clew.  Spenser, 

2.  The  thread  unwound  from  a  clew,  \ised  to 
guide  one  in  a  labyrinth. 

Uuided  by  some  clew  of  heavenly  thread.         Roscommon. 

3.  Any  thing  that  guides  or  directs.       Watts. 

4.  {^Naut.)  The  lower  corner  of  square  sails, 
and  the  after  corner  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail.  Dana. 

CLEW,  v.  a.    1.  {Niut.)  To  truss  up  sails  to  the 

yard  by  cleic-garnets,  or  clew-lines,  in  order  to 

furling.  Mar.  Diet, 

2.  To  direct,  as  by  a  thread.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

CLEW'-GAR-N?TS,  n.;>/.  {Naut,)  Ropes  fast- 
ened to  the  clews  of  the  main  and  fore-sail,  to 
truss  them  up  to  the  yard.  Mar.  Diet. 

CLEW'-LINE?,  n.  pi,  {Naut,)  Clew-garnets  em- 
ployed for  the  square-sails.  Mar.  Diet. 

CLICH,  n.  A  broad-bladed  Turki.sh  sabre.  Clarke. 

CUCUk  (kllsh'a),  n.  [Fr.]  The  impression  of 
a  die  in  a  mass  of  melted  tin  or  fusible  metal : 
—  a  stereotype  plate.  FairhoU. 

CLiCK,  r.  n.  [Dut.  kKken.—0\A  Fr.  cliquer\ 
Fr.  claqner  and  cligueter,  —  See  Clack.]  [•". 
clicked;  p;>.  clickino,  clicked.]  To  make 
a  sharp,  small,  interrupted  sound  ;  to  tick. 

The  solemn  death-watch  clicked  the  hour  the  died.     Gaj/. 

CLIcK,  V,  a.  [A.  S.  geltrccan.]  To  catch  or  sn.^tch 
hastily.     [North  of  England.]  Todd, 


CLICK,  n.  L  [Old  Fr.  cliche.]  The  latch  of  a 
door.  Todd. 

2.  A  small,  aharp  sound  frequcotlr  repeated ; 
to  tick  ;   as,  *'  The  click  of  a  watch. 

3.  {.\'aut.)  A  pawL.  Craig. 

CLlCK'^R,  n.     L    The  servant  of  a   aaleamaa 

who  stands  at  the  door  to  invite  custotnera. 

[Low,  England.]  Johnson. 

2.  {Printing.)   The  compositor  who  recrivea 

the  copy  and  distributes  it  to  other  compositora. 

CLlCK'^T,  n.     [Fr.  eliijvet,  the  click  of  a  mill.] 

1.  The  knocker  or  hammer  of  a  Aoor.  Cotgrare. 

2.  The  latch  of  a  door.  — See  Click,  ft'eaie. 

3.  A  latch-key.  li'eale. 

CLIck'INC,  n.  A  sueceasion  of  sharp  sounds,  aa 
of  those  made  by  a  clock,  or  by  a  horse  that 
overreaches.  Farm,  Ency. 

CLIcK'ING, p.  a.  Making  a  sharp,  small,  inter- 
rupted sound ;  as,  "  A  clicking  watch." 

CLI'?NT,  n.  [L.  cliem,  clientis ;  It.  ^  Sp.  clienie ; 
Fr.  client,'] 

1.  A  dependant ;  one  under  the  protection  of 
another;  —  correlative  to  patron  or  protector. 

The  patrons  did  help  their  rlienit  to  their  nght.        \orth. 
The  poor  thy  clienU,  and  Heaven's  smile  thy  fee.  Cutcjier. 

2.  One  who  employs  an  attorney  or  coun- 
sellor. 

Advocates  most  deal  plainly  with  their  ctteals.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CLj-ftiN'TAL,  o.  Dependent.  "  In  order  to  con- 
tinue the  cliental  bond."     [r.]  Burke. 

CLi'gNT'-pD,  a.  Supplied  with  clients.  "The 
least  cliente(^  pettifoggers."  Carev. 

CLl-fiNT'pL-A^E,  n.  The  body  of  clients  or  de- 
pendants of  a  lord.  Sismondi. 

tCLf'p.N-TELE,  n.  [L.  clientela ;  Ft,  clientele.! 
The  condition  of  a  client.  Bp,  Hall, 

CLI'fNT-SllIP,  n.    The  state  of  being  a  client. 

CLT  FF,  n.  [L.  clirus,  a  slope,  a  steep ;  A.  S.  clif; 
Dut.  klif;  Ger.  klippe  ;  Sw.  klippa,]  A  steep 
or  overhanging  rock  ;  a  crag. 

The  rest  was  craggy  eli/r,  that  orerhnng 

Still  as  it  rote,  iniiiotsible  to  climb.  MiUom. 

CLTff'Y,  a.  Broken  ;  craggy.  "  Craggy  or  cAjfy 
mountains."  JJurmar. 

Where  our  fair  Calais,  walled  in  her  Modt, 

In  kenning  of  tlic  clifff  Dover  stands.  Draglom. 

CLIFT,  n.     [cleave,  cleft,  or  clift,] 

1.  A  cliff.   "  The  top  of  rocKy  clift."  Spenser. 

2.  A  fissure ;  an  opening;  a  cleft. 

I  will  put  thee  in  a  <V{/'f  of  the  rock.  Jucod.  xxziU.  8. 

tCLlFT'pn,  a.  Broken  ;  split  open.  "Through 
clifted  stones."  Congrete. 

CLIft'y,  a.    Same  as  Cliffy.  PemuMt. 

CLI-MAc'TfR,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  nXtfiaKTtifi ;  kH- 
Ita^,  a  ladder.]  Same  as  Climactebic.  Browne. 

II  cl1m-ac-t6r'|c,  or  cli-m.4c'T(;k-Ic,  a.  ror. 

KXtpnKTtipiKdi,  pertaining  to  a  stair  or  ladaer ; 
L.  climactericus  ;  It.  4^  Sp.  cUmaterico  ;  Fr.  cli- 
materiqiie.]  Relating  to  critical  periods.  Yowtg. 

II  CLlM-AC-Tf:R'|C,  or  CLI-MAC'TpR-IC  [kllm- 
9k-t«r'ik,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  V.  ;  kll-ni#k- 
tfir'ik.  S.  7*.  A'. ;  kli-mik't?r-Ik,  Dyche,  Fenning, 
Barlow,  Blair,  Kettrick,  EtUick,  Maunder,  WbT], 
n.  A  step  or  gradation  in  the  years  of  life ;  a 
critical  year  of  life,  which  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  marked  by  some  change  in  the  body, 
nealth,  or  fortune  of  a  person. — The  number 
designating  the  critical  vears  is  a  multiple  of 
7;  as,  21,35,49,  63,  and  70:— 63  being  the 
grand  climacteric,  and  70  the  limit  of  the  ordi- 
nary age  of  man. 

My  mother  is  something  better,  thoagti,  at  bar  advanrrd 
age,  every  day  is  a  etimaeterie.  Pope. 

CLlM-.\r-Tf.R'l-rAL,  a.  Relating  to  critical  pe- 
riods* of  life  ;  climacteric.  Wood. 

tCLlM-AC-T£R  l-CAL,  n.  Same  as  Climac- 
teric. '  Brovne.    Fuller. 

CL!'M.\-TAL,  rt.    Relating  to  climate.      Ogihie. 

CLi-M.A-TARrH']|r,  a,  [Gr.  Kilita,  climate,  and 
ap-^iK6^,  belonging  to  ifominion ;  'pj(4,  domin- 
ion.]    Presiding  over  climates.  Oraig. 

i  CLi'MATE,  n.     [Gr.  tXtfa,  a  alope,  a  sone  of  the 
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CLIVER 


Pertaining  to  cli- 
Ogilvie. 


earth ;  L.,  It.,  §  Sp.  clima,  climate ;  Fr.  climat; 
Ger.  Mima  ;  Sw.  kliynat.'] 

1.  (Geog.)  One  of  the  thirty  zones  Or  belts 
of  the  globe,  into  which  the  ancient  geographers 
divided  the  space  between  the  equator  and  the 
poles,  according  to  the  obliquity  of  the  sun's 
course  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  inequalities  of  day  and  night. 

J8a=-  From  the  equator  to  the  polar  circles,  there  are 
twenty-four  divisions,  called  Imif-hour  climates,  be- 
cause from  one  to  another  the  longest  day  receives  an 
iiugmentation  of  half  an  hour.  From  the  polar  circles 
to  the  pole,  there  are  six  divisions,  called  month-cli- 
mates,  because  at  the  two  parallels,  between  which 
any  one  of  them  is  comprehended,  the  difference  of 
the  time  of  perpetual  sunshine  is  one  month.  Brande. 

2.  The  general  state  of  the  atmosphere  in 
any  place,  as  respects  temperature,  wind,  mois- 
ture, &c. 

He  thought  that  was  the  best  climate  where  he  could  be 
abroad  in  the  air  with  pleasure,  or  at  least  without  inconven- 
ience, tlie  most  days  of  the  year  and  the  most  hours  of  the 
iay.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

f  CLI'MATE,  ».  n.  To  inhabit.  "  "Whilst  you  do 
climate  here."  Shak. 

CLI-MAT'|C,        }  a.    Relating  to  climate. 
CLl-MAT'l-CAL,  )  Ed.  Rev. 

CLJ-MA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  inuring  to  a  cli- 
mate ;  acclimation.  Hort.  Reg. 

CLI'MAT-iZE,  V.  a.    [l.  CLIMATIZED  ;  pp.  CLIMA.T- 

iziNG,  CLIMATIZED.]     To  inure  to  a  climate ; 
to  acclimate.     [Modern.]      J.  Mills.    Ec.  Rev. 

CLl-MA-TO-GRAPH'{-CAL,  a. 

matography. 
CLI-MA-T6g'EA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  KXifia,  climate,  and 

y(>d<pu,  to  describe.]"    A  description  of  climates. 

CLI-MA-TO-LO^'l-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  clima- 
tology ;  climatographical.  A.  K.  Johnston. 

CLI-MA-TOL'Q-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  K).lna,  climate,  and 
X6yoi',  a  discourse.]  An  investigation  of  the 
causes  which  form  or  modify  a  climate ;  the 
science  which  treats  of  climates.  Brande. 

t  CLI'MA-TURE,  n.     Climate.  Shak. 

CLI'mAX,  n. ;  pi.  cli'mXx-e§.  [Gr.  <cP.7f<a|,  a  lad- 
der or  staircase  ;  L.  climax.']  (Rhet.)  A  grada- 
tion, or  gradual  rising  in  a  discourse,  from  that 
•which  is  lower  or  less  impressive,  to  that  which 
is  higher  or  more  impressive ;  gradual  rise ; 
ascen.t. 

still  rising  in  a  climaor,  till  the  last. 

Surpassing  all,  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  Glaaiville. 

CLIMB  (kllm),  t;.  n.  [A.  S.  climban,  or  climan  ; 
Dut.  ^  Ger.  klimmen.']  [i.  climhed  (f  clomm)  ; 
^/>.  CLIMKING,  CLiMHED  (f  clomb).]  To  ascend 
up  with  labor ;  to  creep  up  by  little  and  little ; 
to  mount ;  to  get  up. 

As  a  thief 
Into  the  window  cUmhf,  or  o'er  the  tiles, 
SocZoinfttheflrstgrand  thief  into  God's  fold.        Milton. 

CLIMB  (klim),  V.  a.     To  ascend ;  to  mount. 

Ah!  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afkr!  Seattie. 

CLIMB'A-BLE  (klim'?-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
climbed ;  ascendable.  Sherwood. 

CLIMB'pa  (klim'er),  n.  1.  One  who  climbs.  Shak. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  plant  that  creeps  upon  some  sup- 
port.  "  Ivy  . . .  and  other  climbers."  Mortimer. 

3.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  that  climbs,  as  the  par- 
rot and  others  of  the  Scansores.  Baird. 


tCLIM'BgR  (kllm'ber),  v.  n. 
fort ;  to  clamber. 


To  mount  with  ef- 
Tusser. 


CLIMB'JNG  (kllm'jng),  w.    The  act  of  ascending. 

CLIME,  n.     [See  Climate.]    Climate;  region. 

Whatever  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms.      Milton, 

CLI-JV.a^r' DRI-  t/M,  n.  (Bot.)  The  part 
of  the  column  of  orchideous  plants 
in  which  the  anther  lies.        Loudon. 

CLI-J\rJiJV'Tm-&M,    n.      [Gr.  k'/M'v,  a 
bed,  and  avOo!,  a  flower.]  (Bot.)  The 
receptacle  of  the  flowers  of  a  composite  plant 
enclosed  within  an  involucre.  Hensloio. 

CLInch,  v.  a.     [Dut.  M«Aen;    Syi.klinka.']     \i. 

CLINCHED  ;  pp.  CLINCHING,  CLINCHED.] 

1.   To  grasp  in  the   hand ;    to  lay   hold   of. 
"  And  c/mcA  the  pointed  spear."  Dryden. 


2.  To  contract  or  double  the  fingers. 

The  tojis  I  could  but  j  ust  reach  witli  my  fist  clinched.  Sw\ft. 

3.  To  secure  or  fasten  a  nail  by  turning  down 
the  point,  when  it  is  driven  through  any  thing. 

A  nail  eaught  on  the  other  side  and  doubled  is  a  nail 
clinched.  Johnson. 

4.  To  fix;  to  confirm;  to  establish;  as,  "To 
clinch  an  argument." 

The  Council  of  Trent  goes  much  farther,  and  clincheth  the 
business  as  vli'ectually  as  possible.  South. 

CLINCH,  V.  n.     To  hold  fast  upon,     [r.] 

The  savages  held  out  a  sticic,  on  which  the  birds  clinched. 
Trans,  of  Uuff'on. 

CLINCH,  n.  1.  That  which  holds  both  ways  ;  a 
clincher  ;  a  hold-fast. 

2.  A  word  used  in  a  double  meaning ;  a  pun ; 
an  ambiguity.  "  Clinches  upon  words  and  a 
clownish  kind  of  raillery."  Dryden.  "  His 
comic  wit  degenerating  into  clinches."  Dryden. 

3.  {Naut.)  The  fold  or  knot  by  which  a  cable 
is  attached  to  an  anchor ;  a  half-hitch  stopped 
to  its  own  part.  Dana. 

CLINCH'^R,  n.  1.  He  who  or  that  which 
clinches,  or  holds  fast ;  a  cramp  ;  a  hold-fast. 

The  wimbles  for  the  work  Calypso  found; 

With  those  he  pieced  them,  and  with  clinchers  bound.  Pope. 

2.  That  which  decides  a  matter  in  contro- 
versy ;  a  conclusive  argument. 

I  am  persuaded  that,  if  he  is  obliged  to  strike  a  last  blow, 
it  will  be  a  clincher.  Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson. 

CLINCH'^R-BUILT,  a.  {Naut.)  Made  with 
clincher-work.  Crabb. 

CLINCH'gR-WORK  (-wurk),  n.  {Naut.)  That 
disposition  of  the  planks  in  a  boat  or  vessel,  in 
which  the  lower  edge  of  every  plank  overlies 
the  next  under  it,  like  the  slates  on  the  roof  of 
a  house.  Crabb. 

CLING,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  clingan,  to  shrink  up ;  Dan. 
klynge.^  [i.  clung  (fCLONG) ;  pp.  clinging, 
CLUNG  (t  clong).]  To  hang  upon  by  twining 
round ;  to  hold  fast  upon ;  to  adhere. 

-  The  disposing  of  the  drapery  so  as  to  appear  to  cling  close 
round  the  limbs,  is  a  kind  of  pedantry  which  young  painters 
arc  very  apt  to  fall  into.  Sir  J.  Jieynolds. 

CLING,  V.  a.  1.  To  cause  to  dry  up,  wither,  or 
waste  away. 

If  thou  speak'st  fiilse. 
Upon  the  next  tree  shall  thou  hang  alive, 
"Tdl  famine  cling  thee.  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  twine  around,  or  to  hold  fast 
upon. 

I  clung  my  legs  as  close  to  his  sides  as  I  could.     Swift. 

CLING 'STONE,  n.  A  kind  of  peach  of  which  the 
pulp  adheres  strongly  to  the  stone.  Cole. 

CLING'Y  (kllng'e),  a.  That  clings  ;  apt  to  cling ; 
adhesive.  Johnso7i. 

CLIN'IC,  w.  \Gx.  ichvtKds;  kP.iVi?,  a  bed ;  Sp.  c/«- 
nico;  Fr.  cliniqtie.l  One  obliged  by  illness  to 
keep  the  bed.  Abp.  Sancroft. 

CLiN'jC,         }  a.     Obliged  by  illness  to  keep  the 

CLIn'1-CAL,  )  bed;  bed-ridden. 

Clinical  lecture,  a  discourse,  upon  a  disease,  made  at 
the  bedside  of  the  patient.  —  Clinic  baptism,  baptism 
administered  to  one  confined  to  the  bed  by  illness. 

CLIN'l-tTM,  n.  [Gr.  kXivv,  a  bed.]  (Bot.)  The 
receptacle  or  bed-like  summit  of  a  floral  branch ; 
clinanthium  ;  torus.  Smart. 

CLINK  (klingk,  82),  v.  a.  [Dut.  klinken ;  Svv. 
klinga ;  Dan.  klinge,  klinke ;  Ger.  klinqen.']    \i. 

clinked;  pp.  CLINKING,  CLINKED.]   To  Strike 

so  as  to  make  a  small,  sharp  noise ;  to  clank. 

Some  howl,  some  weep,  some  clink  their  iron  chains.  Fairfax. 

CLInK,  V.  n.    To  utter  a  small,  sharp  noise. 

Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens  tread.         Oaj/. 

CLINK,  n.  1.  A  sharp,  successive  noise  ;  a  clank. 

I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  swords.  Shak. 

2.  t  A  keyhole.  Bailey  ^  Todd. 

Tho'  creeping  close,  behind  the  wicket's  cli)ik. 

Privily  he  peeped  out  through  a  chink.  Sj)enser. 

CLINK'ANT,  a.  [Fr.  clin^uatit,  tinsel.]  Glitter- 
ing. —  See  CLiNauANT.     [r.]  Addison. 

CLTNK'^IR  (klingk'er),  n.  1.  A  mass  of  several 
bricks  run  together  in  the  clamp  or  kiln  from 
the  violent  action  of  the  fire.  Brande. 

2.  A  cinder  of  iron.  Ogilvie. 

3.  A  vitrified  substance,  formed  from  the 
combustion  of  anthracite  coal. 


CLINK'5R-BUiLT  (-bllt),  a.  {Boat-building :) 
Built  of  clincher-work;  made  with  the  lower 
edge  of  every  plank  overlying  the  next  under  it. 
—  See  Clincheu-built. 

CLINK'-STONE,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  feld- 
spathic  rock,  which  rings  when  struck  with  a 
hammer;  phonolite.  Dana. 

CLI'NoId,  a.  [Gr.  Klivr],  a  bed,  and  f7(5oj,  form.] 
{Anat.)  Resembling  a  bed  ;  as,  "  The  clinoia 
processes."  Dunglison. 

CLi-NOM'g-TgR,  n.  [Gr.  kXIv(o,  to  slope,  and 
iiirpov,  a  measure.]  {Min.)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  dip  of  mineral  strata.      Brande. 

CLIN-O-MET'RIC         >  „.      ^^^in.)    Relating  to 
CLlN-O-MET'Rl-CAL,  >  clinometry.         Phillips. 

CLI-NOM'e-TRY,  n.  {Min.)  The  art  of  measur- 
ing the  dip  of  mineral  strata.  Brande. 

CLIJV'q,U4J\rT  (kltngk'jnt),  n.  [Fr.]  Tinsel 
finery  ;  false  glitter.  Craig. 

CLW'qUjiJVT  (klingk'gint),  a.  [Fr.,  titisel.^ 
Glittering ;  making  a  show  with  tinsel  finery .  [u.J 

To-day  the  French, 
All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods.  Shak. 

A  clinquant  petticoat  of  some  rich  stuff.  Beau.  !t  SL 

CLI'b,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KXtid;  Klewi  or  xXioi, 
glory,  renown.] 

1.  {Myth.)  One  of  the  nine  Muses  ;  the  pa- 
troness of  history.  Anthon. 

2.  {Zoul.)  A  name  given  by  Linntcus  to  a 
genus  of  vermes,  and  by  Cuvier  to  a  genus  of 
pteropodous  mollusks.  Brands.' 

3.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Hind 
in  1850.  Levering. 

CLIP,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  clyppan,  to  embrace  ;  Sw. 
klippa  ;  Dan.  klippe  ;  Ger.  kippeln.  —  Sec 
Clasp.]  \i.  clipped  ;  /j/?.  clipping,  clipped.] 

1.  tTo  embrace.  "Neptune's  arms  who 
clippcth  thee  about."  Shak. 

The  lusty  vine  not  jealous  of  the  ivy 

Because  she  clips  the  elm.  Beau.  S(  FL 

2.  To  make  shorter  or  narrower,  by  cutting 
the  end  or  edge  of  any  thing  with  shears  ;  to  cut. 

Your  shears  come  too  late  to  clij)  the  bird's  wings  that 
already  is  flown.  Sidney. 

The  coin  was  so  clipped  that  it  was  thought  good  to  change 
the  same.  Stow, 

3.  To  curtail ;  to  cut  short ;  to  prune. 

Mrs.  Mayoress  clipped  the  king's  English.  Addison. 

4.  To  shear  ;  to  cut  oft',  as  wool.       Brockett. 
CLIp,  t).  n.    {Falconry.)  To  move  fast;  —  within. 

Some  falcon  stoops  at  what  her  eye  designed, 

Straight  flies  at  check,  and  clips  it  down  the  wind.     Dryden. 

CLIP,  n.  1.  t  -A-n  embrace.  "  Not  used  to  frozen 
clips."  Sidney. 

2.  The  act  of  shearing.  Forby. 

3.  That  which  is  sheared,  as  wool.       Forby. 

CLIP'P^R,  n.  1.  One  who  clips,  or  who  dimin. 
ishes  coin  by  clipping  it. 

Coins  . . .  which  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  an  old 
Romau  clipper.  Addison. 

2.  A  barber.  Huloet. 

3.  A  vessel  with  a  sharp  bow  and  raking 
masts,  built  and  rigged  with  a  view  to  fast  sail- 
ing;—  said  to  have  been  first  built  at  Balti- 
more, U.  S. 

CLIP'PjNG,  M.  1.  The  act  of  embracing.  "Kiss, 
ing  .  .  .  and  clipping."     •  fttberviUe. 

2.  The  act  of  making  less  bv  cutting  the 
edge.     "  Clipping  ...  is  robbing.  '  Locke. 

3.  A  part  cut  ofi",  "  The  clippings  of  our 
beards."  Locke 

CLIQUE  (kl5k),  n.  [Fr.]  A  party  ;  a  coterie ;  a 
set ;  a  gang ;  —  used  in  an  ill  sense.  Brit.  Crit. 

CLiaU'lSH  (klek'ish),  a.  Relating  to  a  clique  or 
party.  Athenantm. 

CLiaU'I^M  (klek'Xzm),  n.  The  spirit  or  principles 
of  a  clique.  Ec.  Rev. 

CLISH'-CLASH,  v.  n.  To  sou.id  like  the  clash- 
ing of  swords  ;  to  clash.  "  The  weapons  dish- 
clash."  Mir.  for  Mag. 

t  CLiTCH,  v.  a.     To  take  ;  to  clutch. 

He  hath  an  eartlien  pot  wherewith  to  ditch  np  water. 

Holland. 

CLI' V^R,  or  CLI' V^R§,  n.  A  plant.  —  See  Cleav- 
ers. Johnson.    Crabb. 
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CLiV'l-TY,  n.  Proportionate  ascent  or  descent; 
gradient.  Tanner. 

CLO-A'CJI,  n. ;  pi.  OI.OACM.    [L.,  o  gewnr.] 
'  1.  A  subterranean  aquoduc    for  drainage ;   a 
common  sewer.  Phillips. 

2.  A  sink  ;  — a  privy  ;  a  jakes.  Crabb. 

3.  The  cxcrementory  cavity  in  which,  in 
birds,  reptiles,  many  nshes,  and  some  mam- 
mals, the  intestinal  canal,  urinary  ducts,  and 
genital  passages  terminate.  Brande. 

CLOAK  (kl5k),  w.  [Gr.  v^n/itt;  L.  cA&imy* ;  A.  S. 
loch,  a  garment ;  M.  cloag  ;  Gael,  cloc,  a  cloak.] 

1.  A  loose  outer  garment ;  a  mantle.  "  Under 
a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length."  Shak. 

2.  Something  used  for  concealment ;  a  mask. 
Not  using  your  liberty  for  a  c/oa*  of  maliciousnew.  IPet.il.  16. 

CLOAK,  V.  a.  [».  cloaked;  pp.  cloaking, 
CLOAKKU.]  To  cover  as  with  a  cloak;  to  con- 
ceal by  covering ;  to  hide ;  to  mask ;  to  veil. 
"  To  cloak  her  crimes."  Spenser. 

CLOAK'AGE,  n.  The  act  of  covering  with  a 
cloak.  '  [u.]  Martine'au. 

CLOAK'-BAg,  n.  A  portmanteau ;  a  travelling- 
bag.     "  Stulfed  ftortA-6a^."  Shak. 

CL6ak'5D-LY,  ad.    In  a  concealed  manner. 

How  the  emperor  . . .  arrestcxl  also  his  merchants,  and  did 
cloakedly  begin  war.    Kiiiy  Edward  VI.,  Burt\et'a  Hist.  It^. 

CLOAK'JNG,  n.    Concealment.  Strype. 

CLOAK'LgSS,  o.    Without  a  cloak.      Gascoigne. 

t  CLOQH'ARD  (kl6sh'?rd),  n.  [Fr.  cloche,  a  bell ; 
clocher,  a  belfry.]     A  belfry.  IVeever. 

CL6ck,  n.  [A.  S.  clurga,  or  clvgqa,  a  bell  and  a 
clock  ;  Sw.  klocka,  a  bell,  a  clock ;  Dan.  klokke, 
a  bell,  a  clock  ;  Ger.  glocke ;  W.  clocc ;  Gael.  clog.\ 

1.  A  machine  which,  by  a  combination  of 
wheels  moved  by  weights,  or  by  a  spring,  meas- 
ures time,  and  mdicates  it  by  pointers  upon  a 
dial-plate,  and  sometimes  by  strokes  upon  a 
bell :  —  a  term  formerly  applied  to  a  watcn. 

To  his  [Donne]  brother-in-law.  Sir  Thomas  Grimes,  he 
gave  that  striking  clock  which  he  had  long  worn  in  his  pocitpt. 

Walton. 

2.  An  insect ;  a  sort  of  beetle.  Phillips. 

3.  The  ornamental  embroidery  about  the 
ankle  of  a  stocking. 

Ills  stoclcings  with  silver  clocks.  Swift. 

What  o'clock?    What  is  t!ie  hour  of  the  clock  ? 

"  AlKiut  nine  of  thn  clock  at  night  the  king  marched 
out  of  the  North-port."  Clarendon. 

Syn. —  Clock  unA  dial  are  both  timepieces.  The 
clock  strikes  the  hour,  the  dial  sliows  it. 

CL6ck,  V.  a.    To  call,  as  the  hen  ;   to  cluck.  — 

See  Cluck.  Ld.  Northampton. 

CLAcK,  v.  n.      [L.  glocio. — A.  S.  clorcan  ;    Frs. 

klakke."]     To  make  a  noise  like  the  hen.     "  Or 
•  brooding  hen  to  clock."    The  Silkworms,  1599. 

—  See  Cluck. 
CLOck'-BEE-TLE,  n.    A  noisy  kind  of  beetle  ; 

the  Scarabaus  stercorarius  of  Linnaeus.  Crabb. 

CL5ck'-CAse,  n.    The  case  of  a  clock. 

CL0CK'[NG,  n.  Clucking.  "  A  kind  of  clockina 
and  special  noise."  Holland. 

CL6CK'-MAK-5a,  n.    One  who  makes  clocks. 

CL6ck'-8£t-TPR,  n.  One  who  regulates  clocks. 

CLOCK'-STAR,  n.  {Astron.)  A  term  applied  to 
one  of  the  bright  stars,  which,  from  their  posi- 
tions having  been  exactly  determined,  are  used 
for  regulating  astronomical  clocks.  Hind. 

CL6ck'-ST0CK-ING,  n.  An  embroidered  stock- 
ing. Somerville. 

CLrtCK'-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  A  combination  of 
mechanical  movements  like  those  of  a  clock. 

You  look  like  a  puppet  moved  by  clock-work.    ArbutKnoU 

CLOd,  n.  [A.  S.  dud,  a  rock,  a  hillock  ;  Dut. 
kluit,  klont,  a  lump  of  earth  ;  Dan.  klods,  a 
block,  a  log;  Gael,  clod,  a  clod.] 

1.  A  lump  of  earth ;  a  lump  of  clay. 

The  c/orfd  of  the  valley  shall  be  sweet  unto  him.  .7b6xxi.33. 

2.  The  ground ;  the  earth ;  turf. 


»hero  once  their  aultan's  horse  has  trod 
Qrows  neither  grass,  nor  shrub,  nor  trao. 


Swift. 


3.  Any  mass,  lump,  or  concretion.  "  Clods 
of  a  slimy  substance."  Caretc.  "  Two  massy 
clods  of  iron  and  brass."     Milton. 


4.  Any  thing  earthy  or  base. 

The  spirit  nf  man. 
Which  Go<l  inspired,  cannot  tugrthcr  perish 
With  this  coriwreal  clo>l.  Milton. 

CLOD,  V.  n.    To  gather   into  a  mass ;  to  clot. 

"  Clodded  gore.  Milton. 

CL6d,  v.  a.    To  pelt  with  clods.  Johnson. 

CL6d'DY,o.  Full  of  clods.  "  The  meagre  cloddu 
earth.'*  Shak. 

CLOd'HOP-PjIR,  n.  A  clown  ;  a  rustic ;  a  labor- 
ing farmer;  a  ploughman.  Bailey. 

CLOD'PATE,  n.  A  stupid  fellow ;  a  clodpoll.  Shak. 

CLOD'PAT-gD,  o.     Stupid;  dull.  Arbuthnot. 

CLOd'POLL,  n.    A  thickskuU ;  a  dolt.         Shak. 

CLOFF,  n.  [A.  S.  clough,  a  clefl.]  {Cotn.)  An 
allowance  of  two  pounds  in  a  hundired-weight 
for  the  turn  of  the  scale.  —  Same  as  Clouoh. 

tCir  In  the  DirtionnrieM  this  word  is  written  clougk, 
but  practically,  as  here  given,  doff.    Smart. 

CL6g,  v.  a.  [Perhaps  from  log.  Skinner.  It 
may  be  from  the  Goth,  lag-yan.  Richardson.  — 
W.  clog,  a  stone.]  [i.  cloooed  ;  pp.  clogging, 
clogged.] 

1.  To  load  with  something  so  as  to  hinder 
motion  ;  to  encumber  with  a  weight. 

While  clogged  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vain.        Pope. 

2.  To  oppress  with  a  burden  of  any  sort. 

AH  the  commodities  arc  clogged  with  impositions.  Addison. 

3.  To  obstruct ;  to  impede. 

The  guttered  rocks  and  congregated  sands. 

Traitors  enstceped  to  clog  the  guiltless  kccL  Shak. 

CL6g,  v.  n.    1.  To  be  encumbered. 

The  teeth  of  the  saw  will  begin  to  clog.  SAarp, 

2.  To  coalesce  ;  to  adhere. 
Move  it  sometimes,  that  the  seeds  clog  not  together.   Evelyn. 
CLOG,  n.     [W.  clog,  a  stone ;  cleg,  a  lump.] 

1.  A  weight  put  upon  an  animal  to  hinder 
motion. 

As  a  d(Mr,  committed  close 
For  some  offence,  by  chance  breaks  loose. 
And  quits  his  clog.  Bvtltr. 

2.  An  encumbrance ;  a  hinderancc ;  an  im- 
pediment. 

Weariness  of  the  flesh  is  a  heavy  clog  to  the  will.   Hooker. 

3.  A  kind  of  overshoe  worn  to  keep  the  feet 
from  wet ;  a  galoche.  Johnsoti. 

4.  A  wooden  shoe.  Harvey. 

CLOG'jGI-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  doggy. 

CL6g'GING,  n.    An  obstruction.  More. 

CL6g'jGSY,  a.  Adhesive  ;  obstructing  ;  clogging 
up.     "Some  grosser  and  cloggy  parts."    Boyle. 

CLOg'-HSAD  f-hSd),  n.  A  name  applied  to  a 
slender,  round  tower,  attached  to  various  Irish 
churches.  Britton. 

CL6Is'T^;r,  n.  [L.  claustrum,  an  enclosure; 
claiido,  claustis,  to  shut  up  ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  claustro; 
Fr.  cloitre.  —  Dut.  klooster ;  Sw.,  Dan.,  ^  Ger. 
kloster."]  . 

1.  A  quadrangular  arcade,  surrounded  by  mo- 
nastic buildings,  and  enclosing  an  open  space 
within,  used  formerly  for  the  exercise  of  the 
monks.  Francis.     Weale. 

2.  A  place  of  religious  retirement ;  a  monas- 
tery ;  a  ntinnery  ;  —  so  named  from  the  arcade 
surrounding  the  inner  court. 

Some  sontary  clnitter  will  I  choose. 

And  there  with  holy  virgins  live  immured.     Dryden. 

3.  {Arch.)  An  arcade  or  a  colonnade  roimd 
an  open  coxirt.  Brande. 

Syn.  — See  Abbey. 

CL6Is'T5;r,  v.  a.  [i.  cloistered  ;  f>p.  CLois- 
TEiuNO,  cloistered.]  To  shut  up  in  a  clois- 
ter ;  to  confine. 

(lister  thee  In  some  religious  house.  Shak, 

CLoTs'T^R-AL,  a.  Solitary  ;  recluse.  "  Many 
cloisteral  men  of  great  learning."  Waltoti. 

CLOlS'TpRED   (klbl8't?rd),  p.  a.     1.  Inhabiting 
solitary  cloisters.    "  Cloistered  friars."    Butler. 
2.  Built  with  peristyles  or  piazzas. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  commonly  two  cloistrred 
open  courts.  WoUon. 

CLOla'T^R-pR,  n.  One  belonging  to  a  cloister. 
"  Priests,  and  prelates,  and  cloisterers."  Strype. 

CLCilS'TRgSS,  n.     A  nun.     [r.] 

Like  a  cloistrtst,  she  will  veiled  walk.  Skat. 


CLOkr,  n.    See  Cloak.  /o.'i.tjoii 

t  CLOMH  (kIBm)  fklBm,  W.  Sm. ;  kISm,  P. ;  klOm, 
Ju.  A'.], ».  &  p.  from  climb,  climbed.  Sec  Climh. 

CLO.MP,  r.  ♦».  [Probably  a  vulgar  pronunciation 
of  clatnp.]  To  walk  heavily  as  with  thick- soled 
shoes  ;  to  clamp.  Hunter. 

t  CLOng,  t.  &p.  from  cling.  Clung.— See  Cling 

CLOn'IC,  a.  [Or.  «^ro«,  a  violent  motion  ;  Fr. 
cloniqttf.]  (Med.)  Convulsive  with  altcmato 
relaxation.     "  A  clonic  spasm."         Dungliton. 

CLO.V'IC,  n.  (Med.)  Convulsive  motion  with  al- 
ternate relaxation.  Dunglison. 

t  CL66m,  r.  a.  [A.  8.  cUnnian,  to  tmear.  "  Cor- 
rupted from  cleam,  which  is  still  used  in  some 
provinces."  Johtuon.]  To  close  with  f^luti- 
nous  matter.  Morttmer. 

CL6§E  (kl9z),  V.  a.  [L.  claudo,  clautut,  to  shut ; 
Fr.  clos,  closed.]  [i.  closed  ;  pp.  closing, 
closed.] 

1.  To  shut ;  to  shut  up ;  as,  "  To  clote  a 
door  " ;  "  To  close  the  eyes    ;  "  To  close  a  book.** 

2.  To  conclude ;  to  end ;  to  terminate  ;  to 
finish ;  to  complete. 

One  frugal  supper  did  our  studlea  dot,  Dmdtm. 

3.  To  enclose  ;  to  confine. 

According  to  the  gift  which  boanteont  Nstnr* 

Hath  In  him  clnsed.  Stat. 

4.  To  join  or  unite,  as  parts  separated ;  — 

with  up. 

As  soon  as  anv  public  rupture  happens,  it  Is  immc<liatel]r 
closed  up  by  moderation  and  good  oMccs.  AdiHson. 

CLO^E,  r.  n.  To  be  brought  together,  as  the  parts 
of  a  thing  separated ;  to  coalesce. 

They,  and  all  that  appertained  tn  them,  went  down  aUv* 
into  the  pit,  and  the  earth  climed  upon  thrm.      .\iuhI).  xri.  33. 

To  close  vith,  to  come  to  an  agreement  with:  —  t* 
grapple  with,  as  in  wrestling.  —  7'o  eiow  ufon,  to  join 
in  ;  to  agree  upon. 

The  iralousy  of  such  a  design  in  ns  would  induce  Franc* 
and  Holland  to  close  upon  some  measures  ttetween  thrni  to 
our  disadvantage.  Trmi<U. 

CLO^E  (kl57.),  n.    1.  The  manner  of  closing  or 

shutting ;  junction. 

The  doors  of  plank  were;  their  eloae  exquisite.  Chapmtok 

2.  End;  conclusion;  termination. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  stiU.  BeaUle. 
The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  rUmr, 
As  the  last  taste  of  swceU,  is  sweetest  last  Shut. 

3.  A  grapple  in  wrestling. 

The  king  went  of  purpose  into  the  north. ...  to  make  him 
come  to  the  clone,  and  so  to  trip  up  his  heels.  £<troH. 

4.  (Mtis.)  A  cadence.  Moore. 

CLOSE  (kl8s),  n.     [Fr.  cfo«.] 

L  A  small  place  or  field  enclosed  cr  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence  or  hedge ;  a  farm  yard. 

I  have  a  tree  which  grows  here  in  my  close.         Shot. 

2.  A  narrow  street ;  a  passage.  Wright. 

3.  (Lmc.)  The  interest  a  person  has  in  any 
piece  of  ground,  whether  enclosed  or  not. 

CLOSE  (kl5s),  a.    1.  Shut  fast ;  closed. 

From  a  close  bower  this  dainty  music  flowed.     Spemser. 

2.  Not  revealed  ;  hidden  ;  secret. 

A  close  intent  at  least  to  show  me  grace.  Sftmser, 

3.  Having  an  appearance  of  concealment ;  sly. 

That  rlosr  as|H-rt  of  his 
Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  br\-ast.     Skob 

4.  Having  a  disposition  to  keep  secrets. 

Constant  you  are. 
Bat  yet  a  woman;  and  for  aecrecy. 
No  lady  c<osrr.  Shnt. 

5.  Out  of  the  way  of  observation  or  of  tiis- 
covery  ;  retired  ;  withdrawn  ;  concealed. 

CVosr,  In  the  name  of  jesting.  He  you  here.  Aot. 

He  yet  kept  hbnself  close  because  of  SauL   1  Ckm*.  xii.  L 

6.  Debarred  from  communication  ;  strictly 
watched.     "  A  close  prisoner."  Johnson. 

7.  Without  ventilation  ;  impure  from  being 
stagnant,  as  air. 

The  one  |a  low  ceiling]  makcth  the  air  close,  and  n«H 
fresh.  &•««. 

8.  Causing  a  sense  of  lassittide  ;  uncomforta- 
bly wann  ;  oppressive  :  —  applied  to  the  weather 
when  there  is  little  wind,  and  when  heated  air 
is  confined  by  clouds  or  fog  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Smart. 

9.  Having  the  parts  pressed  together ;  dense ; 
solid  ;  compact. 

The  hiward  sulMtance  of  the  earth  I*  of  Itoclf  a  uniform 
mass,  cias*  and  compact.  ^ 
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10.  Adjoining,  or  approaching  nearly ;  near. 

Plant  the  spring  crocuses  close  to  a  wall.         Mortimer. 
Some  dire  misfortune  follows  close  behind.  Pope. 

11.  Narrow.     "  A  close  alley."  Johnson. 

12.  Full  to  the  point ;  pressed  home. 

The  arguments  arc  not  like  to  reach  close  on  cither  side. 

DiT/de7i. 

13.  Fixed  ;  earnest ;  intense ;  as,  "  To  give 
close  attention  to  a  subject." 

14.  Concise ;  compressed  ;  not  diffuse. 

Where  the  original  is  close,  no  version  can  reach  it  in  the 

aamc  compass.  Dii/den. 

Frcsnoy's  close  art,  and  Dryden's  native  fire.  Pope. 

15.  Parsimonious;  penurious;  stingy.  "A 
crusty  old  fellow,  as  close  as  a  vice."  Hatothorne. 

Close  to  the  wind,  (JVaat.)  directed  so  nearly  to  that 
point  of  the  compass  from  which  tlie  wind  blows  that 
It  may  just  fill  the  sails  without  shaking  them. 

Syn.  — See  Near. 

CLOSE  (klos),  ad.  Closely.  "  Close  following 
pace  by  pace."  Milton. 

CLOSE'-BAND-fU,  a.    In  close  order,      Milton. 

CLOSE'-BOD-JED  (-jd),  a.  Fitting  close  to  the 
body.     "  A  close-bodied  coat."  Ayliffe. 

CLOSE'— BY,  a.  Within  a  little  distance  of;  very 
near.  Pope. 

CLOSE'-COM-PAcT'5D,  a.   Being  in  close  order. 

CLOSE'-COUCHED,  a.     Concealed.  Milton. 

CLOSE'-CiJR-TAlNED  (-tjnd),  a.  Encircled  with 
curtains.     "  Close- curtained  sleep."        Milton. 

CLOSE'-PIGHTS  (-fits),  n.  pi.  Bulk-heads  erect- 
ed fore  and  aft  in  a  ship  to  shelter  the  men  in 
a  close  engagement.  Ogilvie. 

CLOSE'-FlST-gD,  a.  Penurious ;  stingy.  "  A 
griping,  close-fisted  fellow."  Bp.  Berkeley. 

CLOSE'-GRAT-5D,  a.  Shut  up  with  close  grat- 
ings. Young. 

CL6sE'-HAND-5D,  a.  Penurious ;  covetous. 7/a/e. 

CLOSE'-HAND-pn-NESS,  n.  Penuriousness ; 
stinginess  ;  aiggardliness.  Holyday. 

CLOSE'-HAULED  (klos'hSiwld),  a.  (Naut.)  Not- 
ing the  trim  of  a  ship  when  brought  as  near  to 
the  wind  as  possible.  Mar,  Diet. 

CLOSE'LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  close  manner ;  so  as  to 
leave  no  intervening  space  ;  tightly. 

2.  Under  strict  confinement  or  rigid  con- 
straint. 

Therefore  has  he  closely  mewed  her  up.  Shak. 

3.  Within  a  short  distance  ;  nearly  ;  as,  "  To 
follow  closely." 

4.  In  conformity  to  a  standard  or  a  text. 

I  hope  I  have  translated  closely  enough.  Dryden. 

5.  Secretly ;  slyly. 

A  Spaniard sent  some  closely  into  the  village  In  the 

dark  of  the  night.  Carew. 

6.  With  fixed  attention  ;  intently ;  as,  "  To 
look  closely  at  a  thing." 

7.  With  near  connection  ;  intimately  ;  as, 
"  To  be  closely  united  or  related." 

CLOSE'NgSS,  n.     1.  State  of  being  shut,  or  close. 

In  drums,  the  closeness  preservcth  the  sound.  Bacon. 

2.  Recluseness  ;  solitude  ;  retirement. 

I  thus  neglcctire  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 

To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  miud.  iSAat. 

3.  Disposition  to  secrecy.  "  The  extreme 
caution  or  closeness  of  Tiberius."  Bacon. 

4.  Compactness  ;  solidity.  "  Combine  into 
that  closeness  of  texture."  Bentley. 

5.  Want  of  air  ;  want  of  ventilation. 

I  took  my  leave,  being  half  stifled  by  the  closeness  of  the 
room.  Swi/l. 

6.  Near  connection  ;  union. 

The  actions  and  proceedings  of  wise  men  run  in  greater 
closeness  and  coherence  with  one  another.  iiouth. 

7.  Covetousness ;  penuriousness. 

Irus  judged,  that  while  he  could  keep  his  poverty  a  secret, 
he  should  not  feel  it;  he  improved  this  thought  into  an  affec- 
tation of  clomness  and  covetousness.  Addison. 

CLOSE'-PENT,  a.    Shut  close.  Dryden. 

CLOS'gR  (kloz'er),  n.   1.  A  finisher;  a  concluder. 

2.  {Masonry.)  A  piece  used  to  close  in  the 

end  of  a  course  of  brick  work.  Weale. 

CLOSE'-ST66l,  n.     A  chamber  cabinet.  Garth. 


CLO^'^l',  n.     [Dim.  of  close ;  Fr.  clos ;  chseau,  a 
small  close.  —  Gael,  closaid."] 

1.  A  small,  close,  or  private  room  or  apart- 
ment. 

About  this  time,  1  happened  to  be  with  my  lord  treasurer, 
one  evening,  in  his  closet.  Hir  IV.  Temple. 

2.  A  small  side-room  or  recess  in  which  gar- 
ments or  household  utensils  may  be  deposited. 

CL6§'?T,  v.    a.      \i.    CLOSETED  ;  pp.   CLOSETING, 
CLOSETED.] 

1.  To  shut  up  in  a  closet ;  to  shut  up  close. 

See  Bedlam's  closeted  and  handcuffed  charge 
Surpassed  in  frenzy  by  the  mad  at  large.  Cowper. 

2.  To  take  into  a  closet  for  a  secret  inter- 
view. Swift. 

CL6§'5T-D00R,  n.    The  door  of  a  closet. 

CLOSE'-TONGUED    (-tiingd),    a.      Cautious    in 
speaking ;  silent.  Shak. 

CL6§'?T-SiN,  n.    A  secret  sin.  Bp.  Hall. 

CLOSH,  n.    1.  A  disease  in  the  feet  of  cattle ; 

the  founder.  Martin. 

2.  A  kind  of  game  ;  nine-pins.  Scott. 

CLOS'ING,  n.     [A.  S.  clysing,  or  clysung."]     An 
ending;  period;  conclusion.  Todd. 

CLOS'ING,  p.  a.    That  closes;  terminating;  as, 
"  The  closing  exercises." 

CLO^'URE  (klo'zhur,  93),  n.     1.  The  act  of  shut- 
ting up. 

The  chink  was  carefully  closed  up;  upon  which  closure 
there  appeared  not  any  change.  Boyle. 

2.  That  bv  which  any  thing  is  closed. 

I  admire  your  sending  your  last  to  me  quite  open,  without 
a  seal,  wafer,  or  any  closure  whatever.  Pope. 

3.  Enclosure. 

TV  ithin  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls.  Shall: 

4.  The  act  of  closing ;  conclusion  ;  end. 


We  '11  hand  in  hand  all  headlong  cast  us  down. 
And  make  a  mutual  closure  of  our  house. 


SJtak. 


CLOT,  n.     [Dut.  kluit,  a  clod.  — See  Clod.] 

1.  t  A  clod. 

The  ploughman  must  beware  that  the  clots  ride  not  one 
upon  another's  back.  Holland. 

2.  Any  thing  clotted  ;  concretion  ;  coagula- 
tion.   "  Clots  of  ropy  gore."  Addison. 

3.  A  dull,  stupid  man.  —  See  Clod. 

Feats  of  fine  understanding 
To  abuse  clots  and  clowns  with.  B.  Jonson. 

4®-"  Clot  and  clod  were  only  difTerent  spellings 
once  of  the  same  word  ;  yet  now  it  is  always  clots  of 
blood  and  clods  of  eartli."  Trench. 

CIiOT,  V.  a.  \i.  CLOTTED  ;  pp.  CLOTTING,  CLOT- 
TED.] 

1.  To  form  into  clots,  or  clods  ;  to  concrete  ; 
to  coagulate.  "The  clotted  glebe."  Phillips, 
"  Clotted  blood."     Boyle. 

2.  To  cover  with  clots. 

Th'  encumbered  wheels. 
O'er  heroes  driven,  and  clotted  with  their  gore.    Olover. 

3.  To  defile,  as  with  clots. 

The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion.  Milton. 

CLOT'-BIRD,  n.  The  oenanthe  or  ortolan.  Todd. 

CLOT'BiJR,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant ;  the  common  bur- 
dock ;  Arctitim.  Booth. 

II  CLOTH  (kieth  or  kl^wth)  [kloth,  W.  P.  F.  E.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  kiavvth,  .S.  J.  K.  \Vb.],  n. ;  pi.  cloths 
(kiawthz  or  klothz).  [A.  S.  clath  ;  Dut.  kleed ; 
Ger.  kleid ;  Dan.  <Sf  Sw.  klecde.] 

1.  A  texture  or  fabric  woven  of  wool,  cotton, 
linen,  hair,  &c. ;  any  thing  woven  for  dress  or 
other  covering. 

2.  A  covering  for  a  table ;  a  table-cloth. 

The  musty  wine,  foul  cloth,  or  greasy  glass.  Pope. 

3.  t  Canvas  on  which  pictures  are  delineated. 

This  idea . . .  descends  upon  the  marble  and  the  cloth.  Dryden. 

4.  A  clergyman's  dress,  as  symbolizing  the 
clerical  profession. 

CLOTHE,  V.  a.  \i.  CLOTHED,  (f  clad)  ;  pp. 
CLOTHING,  CLOTHED,  CLAD.] 

1.  To  cover  with  clothes ;  to  invest  with  gar- 
ments ;  to  dress  ;  to  attire. 

The  Britons,  in  Cn?sar'«  time,  painted  their  bodies,  and 
clothed  themselves  with  the  skins  of  beasts.  Swift. 

2.  To  provide  with  garments ;  as,  "  He  was 
fed  and  clothed  at  the  public  expense." 

3.  To  invest,  as  with  clothes. 

Let  both  use  the  clearest  language  in  which  they  can  clothe 
their  thoughts.  Watts. 


CLOTHE  (kl6th),  V.  n.    To  wear  clothes,     [k,] 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat.  SiaM, 

||CL6THE§  (klotfiz  or  kloz)  [klotftz,  P.  F.  Sm.; 
kloz,  S.  J.  E. ;  klothz  or  kloz,  W.  Ja.'\,  n.  pi. 

1.  Garments  for  the  human  body ;  vesture : 
clothing ;  dress  ;  raiment ;  apparel ;  attire. 

2.  Blankets  and  other  covering  put  upon  a 
bed ;  bed-clothes  ;  as,  "  To  sleep  under  a  great 
weight  of  clothes." 

Syn. — Clothes  are  made  to  cover  the  body,  and  are 
worn  for  decency  and  for  comfort ;  dress,  is  made  to 
adorn  the  body,  and  is  worn  for  ornament.  Raiment 
and  vesture  are  less  common  terms,  used  on  less  com- 
mon  occasions  ;    clothes,  on   all   occasions.      Warm 

clothes;  rich  dresses;  gay  attire  ;  common  apparel 

See  Apparel. 

IICLOTHE^'-BAs-KpT,  n.  A  large  basket  for 
holding  or  carrying  clothes. 

II  CLOTHE§'-BRUSH,  n.  A' brush  for  brushing 
clothes.  Booth. 

il  CLOTHE^'-HORSE,  n.  A  frame  for  hanging 
clothes  on  to  dry,  after  they  are  washed.  Green. 

II  CL0THE§'-MAN,    n.;      pi.     CLOTHES-MEN.       A 

dealer  in  clotHes.  P.  Mag. 

II  CLOTHE§'-PRESS,  n.  A  depository  for  clothes. 

CLOTH'ipR  (kloth'yer),  n.     1.  A  maker  of  cloth. 
The  clothier  coins  by  carding  locks  of  wool.     Gascoij/ne. 

2.  A  seller  of  cloth,  or  of  clothes.        Clarke, 

3.  A  fuller.     [U.  S.]  Pickering. 

CLOTH'ING,  n.  Dress;  vesture.  "Your  bread 
and  clothing  depend  upon  it."  Swift. 

Syn.  — See  Apparel. 

CLOTH'ING,  p.  a.  Furnishing  with  clothes;  hav- 
ing clothes  ;  as,  "  A  clothing  store." 

II  CLOTH'-PRESS-ING,  n.  The  act  of  pressing 
cloth  ;  act  of  pressing  stuff's  when  cold.  Booth. 

II  CL0TH'-SHEAR-5R,  n.  One  who  trims  the 
cloth  and  levels  the  nap.  Haketcill, 

II  CLOTH'-WORK-fR,  n.  A  maker  of  cloth.  "  The 
clothiers  and  the  ctoth-workers."  Hall. 

II  CLOTH'-WORK-ING,  n.    The  making  of  cloth. 

CLOT'POLL,  n.    ThickskuU ;  clodpoll.        Shak. 

CLOT'T^D,  p.  a.  Coagulated ;  formed  into  clots. 
"  Redness  .  .  .  like  that  of  clotted  blood."  Boyle. 

tCLfiT'TfR,  V.  n.     To  concrete;  ^to  clot. 

Sliddering  through  clottered  blood  and  holy  mire.  Dryden. 

CLOT'TjNG,  n.  Coagulation;  a  clotted  sub- 
stance. Crabb. 

CLOT'TY,  a.    Full  of  clots.  Harvey. 

CLOUD,  w.  [Of  doubtful  etymology.  —  Gr.  k/.Uwv, 
a  wave,  Junius  :  —  L.  clavdo,  to  shut,  Minsheu : 
—  Goth,  glate,  a  clear  vapor,  Serenius  :  —  A.  S. 
ge-hlod,  covered,  hlidan,  to  cover,  Tooke :  — 
Dut.  klad,  a  blot,  a  spot :  —  Eng.  clod,  Somner.] 

1.  A  collection  of  watery  particles  in  the 
state  of  vapor,  suspended  in  the  air  at  some 
height,  and  so  far  condensed  as  to  be  visible. 

A  cloud  is  nothing  but  a  mist  flying  high  in  air,  as  n  mist 
is  nothing  but  a  cloud  here  below.  Locke. 

2.  Any  thing  that  covers  or  obscures  in  the 
manner  of  a  cloud ;  any  thing  that  resembles  a 
cloud;  as,  "The  clouds  or  veins  in  marble  "  ; 
"  Clouds  of  smoke  " ;  "  Clouds  of  dust." 

3.  Any  state  of  obscurity  or  darkness.  "The 
clouds  of  sorrow."  Shak. 

Though  poets  may  of  inspiration  boast. 

Their  rage,  ill-governed,  in  the  clouds  is  lost.        Waller. 

4.  A  multitude ;  a  crowd.  "  So  great  a  cloud 
of  witnesses."  Heb.  xii.  1. 

CLOUD,  V.  a.  [i,  CLOUDED;  pp,  CLOUDING. 
CLOUDED.] 

1.  To  cover  with  clouds  ;  to  darken  with 
clouds  ;  as,  "  The  sun  is  clouded." 

2.  To  darken  or  obscure,  as  with  a  cloth. 
"  Vapors  to  cloud  and  darken  the  clcare.st 
truths."  Decay  of  Piety, 

No  beauty  beaming  on  his  clouded  mind.  Mason, 

3.  To  variegate  with  dark  veins  or  spots. 

Made  of  the  clouded  oUve's  easy  grain.  Pope. 

4.  To  sully  ;  to  defame. 

I  would  not  be  a  standcr-by  to  hear 

My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so.  Shak, 

CLot^D,  V.  n.    To  grow  cloudy.  Shak. 
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CLOOd'A^E,  n.  The  state  of  being  cloudy; 
cloudiness,     [k.]  Coleridge. 

CLCiOD'-AS-c£AD'lNG,  o.  Mounting  to  the 
clouds,  ■  Sandys. 

CLoOn'BftR-Ry,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  bramble ; 
liulmt  chumiBinorua :  —  the  fruit  of  the  Rubut 
chumainorus.  Gray. 

•  I.OOd'-BORN,  o.    Born  of  a  cloud.       Dryden. 

ri,OUD'-CAPT,  a.    Topped  with  clouds. 

The  cloiiil-eiiiil  towont,  the  gorgeoui  palaces.        Shai. 

rLoOD'-COM-Pftl/I.pR,  n.  He  who  collects  the 
clouds  ;  — an  epithet  of  Jupiter.  Ogilvie. 

CL.oOl)'-CQM-PEI.'I.IN(;,  a.  DrivinR,  or  collect- 
ing, the  clouds  ;  —  an  epithet  apjjlied  to  Jupiter. 

Bai-clius,  the  »ccd  of  cloiul-coiiiiieUinij  Jove.  Waller. 

Abj'sdiiia'a  cloud-compelling  cliffi.  Thomson. 

CL(ii)D'-C6v-gRED,  a.     Covered  with  clouds. 
CLoOd'-DJS-PEL'UNG,  a.  Dispelling  the  clouds. 
CLoOd'-P-CLIpseD',  a.    Eclipsed  by  a  cloud. 
CLoOd'^GIRT,  a.    Girt  with  clouds.  Ogilvie. 

CI<oOl)'l-IiV,  arf.  In  a  cloudy  manner ;  obscurely. 

We  seem  to  be  to  seek  what  the  chief  and  hif;hoiit  eood  su- 
perior to  l<iiowli'(lKe  ■  .  .  isi  and  it  cannot  be  denied  nut  that 
Pinto  aometinies  talks  too  metaphysically  and  cloiulihi  about 
it  Vudtcorth. 

rLOl>D'l-NfisS,w.  The  State  of  being  cloudy.SAaA. 

CI,6UD'-KlSS-JNG,  a.  Touching  the  clouds.  Shak. 

CLOiyi)'L(;S3,  a.  Free  from  clouds  ;  clear. 
"  Cloudless  skies."  "  Cloudless  night."  Cheyne. 

ci.oOo'LgT,  n.    A  little  cloud.  Sat.  Mag. 

<1,oOd'-T5pt,  a.  Having  the  top  covered  with 
clouds;  cloud-capt.  Gray. 

ci-OU  D'-TOfJCH-lJVG,  a.  Ascendingto  the  clouds ; 
cloud-kissing.  Sandys. 

CLOUD'V,  a.  1.  Covered  with  clouds;  clouded; 
as,  "  A  clotidi/  sky." 

2.  Consisting  of  a  clotid,  or  of  clouds. 

He  spake  unto  them  in  the  cloud)/  pillar.         J'a.  xcix.  7. 

3.  Not  intclli}i;ible  ;  obscure  ;  dark.  "  Cloudy 
and  confused  notions  of  things."  Jf^'atts. 

4.  Not  cheerful;  gloomy;  dismal.  "When 
cloiuly  looks  are  cleared."  Spenser. 

5.  Wanting  brightness  or  clearness.  "Before 
the  wine  grows  ckmdi/."  Stciji. 

6.  Marked  with  spots  or  veins ;  as,  "  Cloudy 
marble." 

Cl.OUGH  (kluf  or  kI5f)  [klBf,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.; 
kl5f,  P.  F. ;  kliia,  \V.\,  n. 

1.  [A.  S.  clough.]    The  cleft  of  a  hill ;  a  cliff. 

2.  A  narrow  glen.     [Northumberland.] 

.  A  rloiiiih  or  clowgh  is  a  kind  of  breach  or  valley  down  a 
•lope  frfim  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  commonly  crags  and  trees 
do  grow.  Veiategan. 

3.  An  allowance  in  weight,  for  the  turn  of 
the  scale  ;  cloif.  —  See  Cloff.  Johtison. 

a®»"Thi8  word  was  formerly  used  to  signify  an 
allowance  in  weiffht,  when  it  was  pronounced  as  if 
written  cloff.  Good  usajie  lias  distinffuislied  these 
different  aignificHtiuns  by  ditTerent  8|>ellings."  fValker. 

CLOUT,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  clut,  a  little  cloth ;  a  clout ; 
A.  S.  qecluted,  clouted;  Sw.  khU\  Dan.  klud.\ 
A  cloth  for  any  mean  use. 

Thereon  lay  a  little  child  lapped  In  clouts.  Piert  Plouhman. 

2.  A  patch  on  a  garment  or  a  shoe.   Wicklijfe. 

3.  Anciently  a  mark  of  white  cloth,  at  which 
archers  shot. 

He  would  have  clapped  in  the  clout  at  twelve  score.  Shak. 

4.  An  iron  plate,  to  keep  an  axletree  from 
wearing.  Johnson. 

5.  A  blow  with  the  fist ;  a  stroke.  [Low.]  — 
Sec  Cloit,  v.  a.  "  Kick,  cuff,  and  clout.    Mayne. 

6.  [Fr.  clou,  a  nail ;  clouter,  to  adorn  with 
nails,  to  stud.]     A  short  nail.  Wright. 

CLoOt,  v.   a.      [j.  CLOUTED ;  pp.    clouting, 

CLOUTED.] 

1.  To  patch  ;  to  mend. 

He  clouteth  the  old  broken  holes  with  patches.  Bale. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  cloth. 

A  noisy,  Impudent  beggar  showed  a  leg  clouted  tip.  Tatler. 

3.  To  join  awkwardly  or  clumsily. 

Many  sentences  of  one  meaning  clouted  up  together.^acAom. 

4.  [Ferhap%Dut.  klouw,  a  blow ;  klouwen,  to 
strike.    Todd.j    To  beat ;  to  ctrike. 


Fay  htm  o'er  the  potc;  elout  him  fbr  all  his  eourtesiea. 

Aeuu.  *•  Fl. 
5.  t  To  wound ;  to  bruise  ;  to  hurt. 

I  wasted  tlicm  and  so  cluuted  them  that  they  could  not 
arise.  2  Sain.  xxii.  m.     TraM.  BMt,  VAX. 

CLoOt'P D,  p.  a.     1.  Patched;  mended. 

Old  sh<><>s  and  clouted  U|>on  their  fccL  Jothua  ix.  5. 

2.  Studded  with  nails. 

I  thought  he  slept,  and  pnt 
My  clouted  brogues  fVom  oft' my  feet,  whose  rudeness 
Answered  my  steps  tixi  loud.  Sliak. 

i^^-This  is  Marton's  interpretation  of  the  word  aa 
used  liy  SliakN|>eare  in  this  panHagc.    Dr.  JolniMon  and 
others  think  it  l)earH  here  the  Henxe  o( patched.     Milton 
uses  the  word  in  a  similar  connection  :  — 
The  dull  swain 
Treads  on  It  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon. 
Clouted  cream,  [corriiptlv  used  for  clotted.]    Cream 
produced  on  the  surface  of  milk  by  setting  it  in  a  pan 
on  a  hot  hearth.  Brande. 

With  flawns,  and  clouted  cream,  and  country  dainties  stored. 

JJrai/tott. 

fCLoOT'pR-LY,  a.    Clumsy;  awkward. 

Clouterli/,  perhaps,  is  Ukc  any  thing  clouted,  patched  or 
botched;  i.  e.  clumsy.  Jiicliardmn. 

CLoijT'-NAIL,  n.  A  short  nail,  with  a  large 
head,  for  the  soles  of  strong  shoes. 

CLO'VATE,  a.  [From  clove.]  (Conch.)  Thicker 
at  the  top,  or  the  end,  than  at  the  base.  Clarke. 

CLOVE,  t.  from  cleave.    See  Cleave. 

CL6  VE,  n.  1.  [L.  clavus,  a  nail.  —  A.  S.  clufe, 
an  ear  of  corn,  a  clove,  —  so  called  from  its 
similitude  in  shape  to  a  nail :  —  Sp.  clavo,  a  nail, 
a  clove  ;  Fr.  clou,  a  nail,  a  clove.]  An  East- 
Indian  spice,  being  the  dried  bud  of  the  clove- 
tree  (Cuiyophyllus  aromaticus).  Loudon. 

2.  One  of  the  smaller  bulbs  formed  in  the 
axillie  of  the  scales  of  a  mother  bulb,  as  in 
garlic.  Brande. 

Each  clove  of  garlic  Is  a  sacred  power.       Tate's  Juvenal. 

3.  A  division  of  a  weight  or  wey  of  cheese, 
wool,  Ac,  in  Suffolk  and  Essex,  England.  In 
the  former,  32  cloves  (2.56  pounds)  are  a  wey  ; 
in  the  latter,  42  cloves  (336  pounds).  A  wey  of 
wool  divides  into  26  cloves.  Ogilvie. 

CLOVE'-9lL'LY-FLoW-eR,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as 
Clove-pink.  *  Miller. 

CLOVE'-HOOK  (-huk),  n.  (yattt.)  A  sort  of 
iron  clasp  ;  —  used  for  bending  chain  sheets  to 
the  clews  of  sails.  Dana. 

CLO'VEN  (kls'vn),  p.  from  cleave.     See  Cleave. 

CLO'VEN-FOOT  (kl6'vn-fat),  o.  Cloven-footed; 
cloven-hoofed.  Spenser. 

CLO 
CLO 
vided  into  two  parts 

CLOVE'-PINK,  n.  [Bot.)  A  flower  that  smells 
like  cloves  ;  a  species  of  Dianthus  ;  carnation 
pink  P.  Cyc. 

CL6'V<!iR,  n.     [A.  S.  cl<efer-xryrt,  small, clover; 

Dut.  X;/a»er ;  Sw.  A-Zo/"' e/- ;  T\ax\.  klOrer.]    {Bot.) 

A  species  of   trefoil   {Trifolium) ;   a  v.aluable 

kind  of  grass,  of  several  varieties.         Loudon. 

To  live  in  clover,  to  live  luxuriously. 

CLO'V^RED  (kis'verd),  a.  Covered  with  clover. 
"  The  clovered  vale."  Wai-ton. 

CLO'vpR-FLoW-pR,  n.  The  flower  of  clover. 
"  Thereby  the  clover-flower  they  stick." Drayton. 

CLO'V^R-GRAss,  n.    See  Clover.  Gay. 

CLOVVN.  n.  [Skinner  thinks  cloirn  is  contracted 
from  L.  colonus,  a  husbandman  :  —  formerly 
speUcd  eolone.  "  A  country  colone."  Burton. — 
Richardson  says,  "  It  is  more  probably  of  the 
same  origin  with  lown  and  lout. '] 

1.  A  rustic  ;  a  peasant. 

The  clown,  the  child  of  nature,  without  guile.    Cowper. 

2.  An  ill-bred  man  ;  a  churl. 

In  youth  a  coxcomb,  and  In  age  a  eloum.  Spectator. 

3.  The  fool  or  buffoon  of  plays  and  popular 
entertainments. 

lA-t  those  that  play  your  elowns  speak  no  more  than  is  set 
down  to  them.  Shot. 

CL5Wn.  V.  n.  To  play  the  clown  ;  —  used  with 
it.     "  He  clowns  it  properly."  B.  Jonaon. 

tCLfi\VN'AQE,   n.      The   behavior  of  a  clown. 
Pride  and  stiff  clownage."  B.  Jonaon. 


)'VEN-FOOT-pD  (klo'vn-rat-ed),  )  a.  Having 
)'VEN-H<)OFED  (klo'vn-hoft),  )  the  foot  di- 
Browne.    Dryden. 


CL(iU^.N'?R-V,  n.    Ill-breeding ;  rudeness.   [n.J 
Tha  Ibul's  cuoeett  had  both  eloKmerti  and  ill  naturr. 

L  h'tlrmgt, 

CLOyV.V'ISH,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  rustics;  coame. 
"  These  poor  rlotcniah  pleanurcs."    Beau.  A  Fl. 

2.  Ill-mannered;  ill-bred;  rude;  uncivil. 

3.  Ungainljr;  clumity.  "A  cerUin  rude  and 
clownish  fashion."  Walton. 

CL()Wn'I8H-LY,  ad.    In  a  clownish  manner. 

CL6vV'N'|SH.n£88,  n.  1.  Awkwardness ;  rusticU 
ty  ;  coarseness  ;  rudeness  ;  incivility. 

Men  arc  like  wine,  not  good  before  (he  lees  of  etowmiJtnrm 
be  seUled.  feiUtam. 

2.  Want  of  refinement  or  polish. 

Even  his  Doric  dUlect  has  an  incomparable  •veHnesa  ia 
its  clou7HithiK*».  llrfdeu, 

CL6Wn*ij'-M08-TARD,  n.    A  plant.      Johnton. 

CLO^,  v.  a.  [From  clog.  Junius.  —  L.  claudo,  to 
close ;   Fr.  clouer,  to  nail.]     [i.  CLUTKU ;  pp. 

CLOYINO,  CLOYED.] 

1.  To  stop  up ;  to  clog. 

The  duke's  purpme  was  to  hareefoimf  (be  harbor  bjr  •ink' 
Ing  ships  laden  with  stunrs.  limited, 

2.  To  fill  to  loathing;  to  satiate;  to  glut. 

Who  can  clofi  the  hunsiy  edge  of  a{ipctite 

By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast:'  ShaJk. 

3.  To  strike  a  nail  or  spike  into  the  touch- 
hole  of  a  gun.  Johnson. 

4.  {Farriery.)  To  prick  a  horse's  foot  in 
shoeing  him.  Bacon. 

5.  'I  o  pierce ;  to  gore. 

That  fht  of  his  tthe  b<wr] 
Which  with  his  cruel  tusk  him  deadly  elogid.    Spamm: 
Syn.  —  See  Satisfv. 

CLOY'ING,  p.  a.     Tending  to  cloy;    satiating; 

as,  "  Cloying  food." 

CLof 'L^SS,  a.  That  cannot  surfeit  or  cloy.  Shak. 

t  CLOt'MfNT,  n.    Satiety  ;  surfeit.  Shak. 

CLCb,  n.  [L.  clava.—Vf.  cAopo.— Dut.  knuppel; 
Ger.  klnp/el;  Sw.  khMui ;  Dan.  klub.] 

1.  A  heavy  staff  or  stick  fit  to  be  held  in  the 
hand  and  used  as  a  weapon  ;  a  bludgeon. 

This  man,  completely  equipp<-d  In  the  war  baUt,  with  • 
club  in  each  hand,  seemed  bent  on  mischief.  Coot. 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  the  suits  of  cards. 

3.  [See  Club,  c.  n.]  An  association  of  per- 
sons who  meet  for  a  common  object  imder  cer- 
tain self-imposed  r^ulations,  or  bv-laws  ;  a 
small  society  ;  as,  "  The  Literary  Cltdh  "  (John- 
son's) founded  in  1764. 

The  end  of  our  club  is  to  advance  ooarnaalioB  and  friend- 
ship. .Stiin. 

4.  [See  Club,  r.  n.]  A  share  or  proportion 
paid  to  a  common  stock.  L  Estrange. 

CLUB,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  clrofan,  to  divide,  "  because 
the  expenses  are  divided  into  shares."  Skinner. 
Perhaps  A.  S.  clyppan,  to  embrace;  or  cHfian, 
to  divide  ;  Ger.  klehen,  ,.«  adhere.]  [t.  club- 
bed ;  pp.  CLUIIBINO,  CLUBHED.] 

1.  To  contribute  to  a  common  expense. 

We  were  resolved  to  c/i*  for  a  coach.  Taller. 

2.  To  join  or  unite  with  something  in  pro- 
ducing any  effect. 

Every  part  of  the  body  seems  to  chb  and  contribolr  to  the 
seed.  tCap, 

CLUB,  r.  o.     To  combine  for  one  end. 

Fibr<>s  being  distinrt,  how  should  they  c/^  their  particular 
inft>nnationa  into  a  ronimou  idea?  lullier. 

To  club  a  mujikrt,  to  turn  the  breech  uppermuat. 

CLUBBED  (klQbd),  a.  Heavy  or  thick,  like  a 
club.     "  Clubbed  staves."  Chaucrr. 

tCLOB'BfR,  n,    SeeCLUBBlST.  Todd. 

t  r'Lf'B'BI.«'ll,  a.  Rustic.  "  A  mean  man  and  of 
a  rlubbish  nature."  \orth. 

CLfJB'BIST,  «.     A  member  of  a  club.  Burke. 

CLOb'-FIsT,  m.  a  large  fist : — a  contemptuous 
name  for  one  who  has  a  large  fist.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

CLOD'-FIst-PD,  a.    Having  a  large  fist.  HotceU. 

CLOb'-FOOT  (-ftti),  n.  A  distorted  foot ;  a  foot 
affected  by  congenital  distortion.       Dunglison. 

CLfrB'-FOOT-eo  (klttb'fttt-?d),  a.  Having  crook, 
ed  feet.  Coigrate 

CLftB'-«RA.SS,  fl.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  grass-, 
Ccrynephorus  eanescens.  Loudon. 
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COADJUMENT 


CLUB'-HAUL,  V.  a.  {Naut.)  To  bring  a  vessel's 
head  round  on  the  other  tack,  by  letting  go  the 
lee  anchor,  and  slipping  the  cable.  Daiia. 

CI.UB'-HEAD-?D,  a.  Having  a  thick  head. 
"  Small  club-headed  antennae."  Derham. 

CLUB'— HOUSE,  n.     A  house  occupied  by  a  club. 
Tlie  cIiif>-?iow<es  of  the  metropolU  [London],  at  least  the 
more  modern  ones,  answer  to  the  character  of  palatial  struc- 
tures, eclipsing  in  external  appearance,  as  well  as  in  internal 
spaciousness,  the  town  mansions  of  the  nobility.         Oyilne. 

CLUB'-LAW,  n.  The  law  of  brute  force.  Addison. 
CLtJB'-MAN,  n.    One  who  carries  a  club. 

Alcides,  surnamed  Hercules, 

The  only  clulj-mun  of  his  time.    Trag.  of  Sohman. 

ClOb'-MOSS,  n.  {Hot.)  An  evergreen  moss-like 
trailing  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  are  very  mi- 
nute, resembling  impalpable  yellow  powder,  and 
are  burnt  in  theatres  to  imitate  lightning  ;  •  Ly- 
copodium  clavatum.  Brande. 

CLUB'-r66m,  n.  The  room  in  which  a  club  as- 
sembles. Addison. 

CLUB'-TAIL,  n.  A  local  name  for  a  species  of 
ghad.  Bartlett. 

CLUCK,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  cloccan  ;  W.  cloccian ;  Dut. 
klokken;  Ger.  klucken,  glucken;  Sw.  kliicka; 
Dan.  kliik/ce.]  [i.  clucked;  j)p.  clicking, 
CLICKED.]  To  make  the  noise  of  a  hen  ;  to 
call  chickens,  as  a  hen.  "  The  hen  clucks."  Ray. 

CLUCK,  V.  a.    To  call,  as  a  hen  calls  chickens. 

So  long  doth  the  great  brood-hen  cluck  her  chickens  as  she 
takes  them  to  be  hers.  Utate  TnaU. 

CLUCK'ING,  n.  The  noise  of  a  hen  when  calling 
her  chickens. 

CLUE,  n.  A  thread  wound  upon  a  ball :  —  a  guide. 
—  See  Clew.  Shak. 

CLUE'-GAR'NgTS,  n.    See  Clew-garnets. 

CLUiMP,  n.  [Dut.  klomp  ;  Sw.,  Dan.,  <Sf  Ger.  klump.'] 

1.  A  cluster  of  trees,  or  shrubs.     "  To  nurse 
up  a  few  trees  in  each  clump."  Brande. 

2.  A  shapeless  mass.  Johnson. 

3.  The  compressed  clay  of  coal  strata.  Brande. 

fCLUMP'^R,  V.  a.     [Ger.  klilmpern.]     To  form 

into  clumps  or  masses.  More. 

CLUMPS,  n.    A  numskull.     [Provincial.]     Grose. 

CLtJMP'Y,  rt.  Consisting  of  clumps  ;  massive; 
shapeless  ;  ill-shaped.  Pickering. 

CLUM'§I-LY,  ad.    In  a  clumsy  manner. 
CLUM'§I-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  clumsy. 

CIiUM'§Y,  a.  [Probably  of  the  same  origin  as 
clump.'    Richardson.] 

1.  Without  grace  of  form ;  unwieldy  ;  heaA'y  ; 
ill-shaped ;  uncouth ;  as,  "  A  clumsy  machine." 

2.  Without  dexterity ;  awkward ;  unhandy. 

The  matter  ductile,  apt  to  be  moulded  into  such  shapes, 
even  by  clumsy  tingers.  Aup, 

Syn.  —  See  Awkward. 
CLUNCH,  n.    (Min.)  An  indurated  clay  found  in 
coal-pits. 

Hind  and  clvnch  are  names  used  indifferently  by  miners 
to  designate  the  soil  upon  which  the  coal  strata  rest.  Buchanan. 

CLUNG,  i.  &  p.  from  cling.    See  Cling. 

CLUNG,  a.  Wasted  with  leanness  ;  emaciated  ; 
shrunk  with  cold.     [Local.]  Halliivell. 

+  CLOng,  v.  n.     [A.  S.  clingan,  to  shrink  up.] 

1.  To  shrink  ;  to  waste.  Johnson. 

2.  To  cling.  "  Heavy  dunging  mists."   More. 
CLU'NI-AC,  a.     (Eccl.  Hist.)   Belonging  to  the 

order  of  monks  of  Cluny.  Gough. 

CLU'NJ-AC,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  reformed  Bene- 
dictine monk  of  Cluny,  a  town  of  France.  Smart. 

CLU' PF.-.^,n.  [L.,  a  small  rirer-fish.']  {Ich.)  A 
genus"  of  fishes,  including  the  herring,  sprat, 
pilchard,  &c.  YarreU. 

CLU'Pg-iD,  n.    One  of  the  Clupeidce.  Smart. 

ULU-PE'I-DJE,  n.pl.  {Ich.)  The  family  of  her- 
rings. Storer. 

CLIJ'SI-A,  n.  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  trees ; 
the  balsam-tree.  Loudon. 

CLUS'T^R,  n.  [A.  S.  cluster,  or  clyster;  Sw. 
klase.] 

1.  A  number  of  the  same  things  growing  or 
collected  together,  as  of  grapes,  shrubs,  or 
trees ;  a  bunch. 


I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine. 

Mucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots.    Milton. 

2.  A  number  of  animals  gathered  together. 

As  bees 
Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 
In  clusters.  Milton. 

3.  A  body  of  people  ;  a  crowd. 

My  friend  took  his  station  among  a  cluster  of  mob.Addison. 

CLUS'TgR,  V.  n.  [t.  clustered  ;  pp.  cluster- 
ing, CLUSTERED.]  To  grow  in  bunches,  or  clus- 
ters ;  to  collect  together.  "  Clustering  grapes." 
Dry  den.     "  Clustering  army."     Spenser. 

CLUS'TgR,  V.  a.  To  collect  into  bunches,  or  clus- 
ters.   "  The  c/t«<ered  snow."  Thomson.  \^'ffff// 

Clustered  column  ot  pillar,  {Arch.)  a  column 
made,  or  appearing  to  be  made,  of  several 
columns  united. 


A   small,  black 
Mortimer. 


CLUS'TgR-GRAPE, 
grape. 

CLUS'TgR-ING,;?.  a.  Gathering  into  clus- 
ters.   "  Clustering  locks."  Milton. 

CLUS'T^R-Y,  a.     Growing  in  clusters,  or 
bunches ;   bunchy,    [r.]  Johnson. 

CLUTCH,    V.   a.        [A.    S.    gelcBCcan,    to 
seize.]     \i.  clutched  ;  pp.  clutching, 

CLUTCHED.] 

1.  To  gripe ;  to  grasp  ;  to  seize. 

Is  this  a  dagger  that  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?    Come,  let  me  clutch  thee. 

Shak. 

2.  To   contract  the   hand.    "  The   power  to 
clutch  my  hand."  Shak. 

CLUTCH,  n.  1.  Gripe  ;  grasp  ;  seizure.  "  I  have 
thee  in  my  clutch."  Sir  T.  More. 

2.  {Mech.)  An  apparatus  for  engaging,  or  dis- 
engaging, two  shafts.  Francis. 

3.  pi.  The  paws  or  talons  of  a  rapacious  ani- 
mal.    "  To  fall  into  the  clutches  of  a  cat." 

L'Esfrange. 

4.  pi.  The  hands,  in  the  sense  of  rapacity  or 
cruelty. 

I  must  have  little  care  of  myself,  if  I  ever  more  come  near 
the  clutches  of  such  a  giant.  Stilliiiyjleet. 

CLU'THAL-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  congeries  of  im- 
perfect crystals,  of  vitreous  lustre,  forming 
nodules  in  amygdaloid.  Dana. 

CLUT'TgR,  n.  [See  Clatter.]  A  bustle  ;  a 
confused  noise  ;  clatter  :  —  a  confused  mass. 

Prithee,  Tim,  why  all  this  clutter? 

Why  ever  in  these  raging  fits?  Swift. 

CLUT'T^R,  V.  a.  [Ger.  klttern,  to  clatter.  —  See 
Clatter.]     [i.  cluttered  ;  pp.  cluttering, 

CLUTTERED.] 

1.  To  clot ;  to  coagulate. 

It  killeth  them  by  cluttering  their  blood.  Holland. 

2.  To  encumber  with  a  confused  mixture  of 
things  ;  as,  "  To  clutter  a  room." 

CLUT'TfR,  V.  n.  To  make  a  noise  or  bustle  ;  to 
clatter.  Johnson. 

CLYP-^-AS'T^R,  n.  [L.  clypeus,  a  shield,  and 
aster,  a  star.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  sea-urchins 
of  a  flattened,  shield-like  form.  Brande. 

CLYP'g-ATE,  a.      [L.   cbjpetis,  a    shield.] 
{Dot.)  '  Resembling   a    round    buckler  ;  pf 
shield-like;  scutate.  P.Cyc  '' 

CL"YP'5-I-F0RM,  a.  [L.  clypeus,  a  shield,  and 
/orwa,' form.]  {Ent.)  Shaped  like  a  shield  ;  — 
applied  to  the  large  prothorax  of  beetles.  Owen. 

CLt§'M{-AN,  a.  [Gr.  Mcua,  a  place  washed  by 
the  waves.]     Relating  to  the  deluge.        Smart. 

CLY^'MIC,  a.  [Gr.  KXvai/ds,  a  washing  out.]  Wash- 
ing; cleansing.  Craig. 

CLYS'TfR  [klls'ter,  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm. ;  glts'ter, 
.S.  J.  F.  K.],  n.  [Gr.  KXvirrijo  ;  kU^o),  to  wash  ; 
L.  clyster;  Fr.  clystere.— Dut.  S;  Dan.  klisteer; 
Ger.  klystier ;  Sw.  klistir.']  (Med.)  A  liquid 
thro%vn  into  the  rectum  or  large  intestine,  by 
means  of  a  syringe,  pipe,  or  tube.     Arbuihnot. 

fCLlrS'TpR-IZE,  ».  n.  [Gr.  (cP.uffri/pi'^w  ;  L.  clys- 
terizo.]     To  apply  a  clyster.  Cotgrave. 

CLSfS'T^R-PIPE,  n.  The  pipe  by  which  a  clys- 
ter is  injected.  W.  Smith. 

CLYS'T5R-W1§E,  ad.     In  the  manner  of  a  clys- 
ter. Greenhill. 
CNI'CUS  (nl'kus), n.  [L.,  from  Gr. kv^k);,  safflower.] 


A  genus  of  rough,  prickly  plants 
tie. 


horse-this- 
Loudon. 

CN1d'5-UM,  n.  [Gr.  Kvihri,  a  nettle.]  A  genus 
of  deciduous  herbaceous  plants.  Loudon. 

CO-,  COG-,  COL-,  COM-,  CON-,  COR-,  a  pre- 
fix of  Latin  origin,  signifying,  in  most  of  the 
words  compounded  with  it,  tcith,  together,  joint- 
ly, mutually,  at  the  same  time,  union  of  parts, 
and  the  like ;  its  form  varying  with  the  letter 
or  sound  that  follows.  —  See  Cox. 

j^-  Co  is  used  when  the  word  with  which  it  ia 
joined  begins  with  a  vowel,  as  ro-eval,  co-existent, 
co-eternal,  co-incident ;  con,  when  the  word  begins 
with  a  consonant,  as  contemporary,  conjuncture,  &c., 
with  the  exception  of  co-parcenary,  co-parcener,  co- 
parceny, CO  partner,  and  co-partnership.  —  See  Coi<- 
TEMPORARY. 

CO-A-CER'vAte,  V.  a.  [L.  coarervo,  coacerra- 
tus  ;  It.  coacervare.']     To  heap  up.  [ii.]  Hotcell. 

CO-A-CER'VATE,  a.  Accumulated;  heaped  up; 
—  applied  particularly,  by  the  old  physiologists, 
to  certain  secretions  or  excretions  long  re- 
tained. Brande. 

C6-Ag-5R-VA'TION,  n.  [L.  coacervatio.]  The 
act  of  heaping  together,     [r.]  Bacott. 

COACH  (kocli),  n.  [Dut.  koets ;  Ger.  kutsche  ;  It. 
cocchio  ;  Sp.  4r  Fr.  coche.] 

1.  A  four-wheeled  pleasure  carriage  ;  a  vehi- 
cle for  state,  for  pleasure,  and  for  travelling. 

In  the  year  1564,  Guylliam  Booren,  a  Dutchman,  bccanu 
the  queen  8  coachman,  and  was  the  first  that  brought  the  u  t 
of  coaches  into  England.  .Hour. 

About  1.t80,  the  use  of  coaches  was  introduced  by  the  Eai 
of  Arundel.  Amlersox 

2.  A  cant  term  for  a  private  tutor.  [Cam- 
bridge Univ.,  Eng.]  Bristed. 

3.  (N^aut.)  An  apartment  in  a  large  ship  o{ 
war  near  the  stern,  the  roof  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  poop.  Ogikie, 

COACH,  V.  a.    To  carry  in  a  coach.        B.  Jonson. 

COACH,  V.  n.    To  ride  or  travel  in  a  coach.  Hood. 

COACH'-BOX,  n.    The  seat  on  which  the  driver 

of  the  coach  sits.  Arbuthnot. 

COACH'-DOG,  n.     A  , 

handsome      spotted 

dog,  kept  chiefly  as 

an  f.ttendant  on  the 

carriage  ;  —  called 

also  the  Dalmatian 

dog.  Bell. 

COACH'-DRIV-pR,  n. 
One  who  drives  a 
coach ;  a  coachman. 

COACH'FiyL,  n. ;  pi.  c6ach'ful§.  As  many  as  a 
coach  will  hold.  Addison. 

COACH'-HIRE,  n.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  a 
coach.     "  Expenses  in  coach-hire."    Spectator. 

CO  ACH'— HORSE,  n.  A  horse  for  drawing  a  coach. 

COACH'-HOUSE,  n.  The  house  in  which  the 
coach  is  kept.  Swift. 

C6ACH'-MAK-5R,  n.    One  who  makes  coaches. 

COACH'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  COACHMEN.  The  driver 
of  a  coach ;  coach-driver.  South. 

COACH'MAN-SHIP,  n.  The  art,  or  the  skill,  of  a 
coachman.  Jenyns. 

COACH'-WHEEL,  n.    The  wheel  of  a  coach. 

fCO-ACT',  V.  a.  [L.  cogo,  coactus,  to  compel.] 
To  force  ;  to  compel.  "  The  inhabitants  .  . . 
were  coacted."  Hall. 

t  C6-ACT',  V.  n.    To  act  together.  Shak. 

t  CO-ACT'5D,  p.  a.    Forced.  B.  Jonson. 

CO-AC'TTON,  n.     [Fr.  coaction.]     Compulsion; 

force,  either  restraining  or  impelling.  South. 
CO-ACT'IVE,  a.     [Fr.  coactif]     1.  Compulsory; 

restraining.     "  Coactive  power."  Raleigh. 

2.  Acting  in  concurrence.  Shak, 

CO-ACT'{VE-LY,  ad.    In  a  coactive  manner. 

c6-AC-tIv'1-TY,  n.    Unity  of  action.         More. 

CO-Ad'JU-MENT  [ko-ad'ju-mgnt,  S.  W.  Ja.  Sm.; 
ko-fid-jii'ment,  P.  K.],  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  adju- 
mentum,  assistance.]  Mutual  |iid,  help,  or  as- 
sistance,   [r.]  Johnson. 


Coach-dog. 

Johnson. 


A.  E.  i,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  shoH ;    A,  5,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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CO-Ad'JV-TANT  [ko-W'Jii-t«nt,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Ja. 

Sm. ;  k6-»il-ja't#rii,  K.  W'b.],a.  [L.  cow,  with,  and 

adjuto,  acljiUans,  to  help.]    Uclping ;  assisting  ; 

cooperating.  Phillips. 

CO-AD'jy-TANT,  M.  An  assistant;  an  associate; 

a  coadjutor.  Pope. 

CO  Ad'JV-TING, /;.  a.     Helping.  Drayton. 

CO-Ad'JI'-TIVE,  rt.     Condjutant.  Feltham. 

CO-AD-JO'TQR  [k8-9(l-jQ'tor,  .S.  ]V.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K'.  Sm.  R.  C.  \yb.\  ko-ad  ju-tur,  E.  Jii/che, 
Salino7i,  Cralih],  n.  [L.  con,  w"ith',  and  adjutor, 
a  helper  ;  It.  coadjutore ;  Sp.  coa^utor ;  Fr.  co- 
adjiitciir.] 

1.  A  fellow-helper ;  an  associate ;  an  assist- 
ant ;  an  ally.  Dryden. 

2.  {Ercl.)  One  who  is  appointed  to  assist  a 
bishop,  or  other  prelate.  Brande. 

Syn. —  A  coadjutor  is  superior  to  an  assLitant  or 
helper.  A  coadjutor  is  a  voluntary  fellow-lalMiror, 
equal  to  the  person  with  whom  lie  acts  ;  an  assistant 
or  helper  is  inferior,  acting  a  subordinate  part. 

C6-AD-JU'T0R-SI1Ip,  n.  The  state  of  being  a 
coadjutor.  '  Stri/jfe.     Qti.  Rev. 

CO-AD-JU'TRgSS,  n.  Coadjutrix.  "The  minis- 
tresses  and  coadjutresses  of  justice."    Holland. 

CO-AD-JU'TRIX,  n.  A  female  fellow-helper;  a 
fetuale  assistant.  Smollett. 

CO-AD-JU'TRIX-8HIp,  n.  The  state  of  a  coadju- 
trix. For.  Qii.  Rev. 

CO-Ad'JU-VAN-CY,  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  adjuvo, 
ofl/uvans,  to  help.]  Concurrent  help.  "  Some 
concurrence  or  coadjuvancy."     [r.]       Browne. 

CO-Ad'U-natE,  a.  [L.  coaduno,  coadunatus,  to 
join  together.]  (liot.)  United  at  the  base  ; 
joined  together.  Brande. 

CO-Ad-U-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  coadiinatio.']  Union. 
"No  coadutuition,  no  authority."        J.  Taylor. 

C6-Ad-U-NI"TION  (ko-ad-u-nish'iin),  n.  A  union 
of  different  substances.  "  The  coadunition  of 
particles."     [ii.]  Hale. 

C6-AD-VENT'l'-RpR,  n.  A  fellow-adventurer. 
"A  coadventurer  in  that  expedition."     Howell. 

t  c6-AF-F6r'5ST,  v.  a.  To  convert  ground  into 
forest ;  to  afforest.  Howell. 

CO-A'9PN-CY,  n.     Joint  agency.  Coleridge. 

CO-A'QJpNT,  n.  An  associate  in  an  act.  "This 
coagent  of  your  mischiefs."  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

CO-A^'J-TATE,  v.  a.  To  move  or  agitate  togeth- 
er,    [h.]  Blount. 

t  C0-AG-m6nt',  v.  a.  To  heap  together.  Glanville. 

tCO-AO-MgN-TA'TJON,  n.  [L.  coagmentatio.'] 
The  act  of  heaping  together;  collection;  con- 
junction ;  combination.  B.  Joiuion. 

CO-AG-y-LA-BtL'I-TY.M.  The  capacity  of  being 
coagulated,     [ii.]     *  Clarke. 

CO-Ag'I'-LA-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  concretion.  Boy  fe. 

CQ-Ag'IJ-lAnt,  n.  [Fr.  coagulant,  coagulative.] 
(Med.)  A  substance  that  coagulates.  Dunglison. 

CO-Ac'lf-LATE,  t'.  a.  [L.  coaqiilo,  coagulatus  ; 
It.  coagulare  ;  Sp.  coagular ;  Fr.  coagiiler.l    [i. 

COAOILATEI)  ;  pp.    C()AOrt,\TINO,    COAOULAT- 

ED.]      To  force   into   concretions ;   to   curdle. 
"  Milk  .  .  •  which  is  coagulated."        Arbuthnot. 

CO-Ag'^-LATE,  v.  n.  To  run  into  concretions ; 
to  curdle.  "  Spirit  of  wine  commixed  with 
milk  coagiilateth  little."  Bacon. 

CO-Ag-U-LA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  coagulatio  ;  Fr.  coagu- 
lation.'l 

1.  The  act  of  coagulating;  the  solidification 
of  a  liquid  produced  without  evaporation,  and 
without  crystallization  ;  concretion.        P.  Cyc. 

2.  That  which  is  coagulated.  Arbuthnot. 

CQ-Ac'y-LA-TlVE,  a.  Producing  coagulation. 
"  To  manifest  the  coagulatite  power."      Boyle. 

CO-Ag'U-LA-TQR,  n.  That  which  coagulates. 
"  Coagulalors  of  the  humors."  Arbuthnot. 

CO-Ag'U-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  coagulate  or 
unite ;  coagulative.  Boyle. 

CO-Ao'v-lCtm,  n.  [L.]  1.  A  substance  that 
causes  coagulation,  as  rennet.  Crabb. 


2.  (Med.)  A  curdled  or  coagulated  substance, 
as  the  clot  of  blood  ;  a  concretion.    Dunylinon. 

CO'— All),  n.  A  fellow-helper;  a  coadjutor:  — 
conjunctive  assistance.  Pope. 

COAK,  n.  1.  Mineral  or  fossil  coal  from  which 
the  volatile  matter  has  been  expelled  by  heat- 
ing it  in  closed  vessels.  —  See  Coke.  Johnson, 
2.  pi.  (Nant.)  Tabular  projections  let  into 
the  ends  of  pieces  to  be  joined,  to  prevent  their 
being  drawn  apart.  JJatia. 

COAK'JNG,  n.  [Xaut.)  The  operation  of  uniting 
two  pieces  of  wood  at  the  ends  by  means  of 
tabuliir  projections.  Dana.     Weale. 

COAL  (k6l),  n.  [A.  S.  col;  Frs.  kiial;  Dut.  kool; 
Ger.  kohle;  Sw.  kol;  Dan.  kul.] 

1.  A  solid,  inflammable  substance,  of  a  black 
color,  found  in  the  earth  as  a  fossil,  or  obtained 
by  the  partial  combustion  of  wood  ;  the  carbo- 
naceous residue  of  vegetable  matter  partially 
burned  ;  as,  "  Anthracite  coal  "  ;  "  Bituminous 
coal "  ;  "  Coal  from  wood." 

2.  A  combustible  substance  in  a  state  of  ig- 
nition. 

There  shall  not  be  a  coat  to  wami  at.  Iivl.  xlvii.  14. 

To  call  orer  the  coals,  or  to  haul  over  the  coals,  to 
call  to  a  severe  account;  to  reprimand. —  To  carry 
coals,  to  bear  injuries. 

COAL,  V.  a.    1.  To  burn  to  charcoal.     "Wood 

when  it  is  coaled."  Carcw. 

2.  To  delineate  or  write  with  a  coal.     "  He 

coaled  out  rhymes  upon  the  wall."  [u.]  Camden. 

COAL,  V.  n.  To  take  a  supply  of  coal  on  board 
of  a  steamboat  or  a  steamship.  Choules. 

COAL'-BAS-K^T,  n.  A  large  basket  for  carry- 
ing or  measuring  coal.  Ogilvte. 

COAL'— BLAcK,  a.    Black  as  coal.  Spetiser. 

COAL'-B6x,  n.  A  box  to  carry  coals  to  the  fire. 
"  A  coal-box,  a  bottle,  a  broom."  Stoift. 

COAL'-CART,  n.    A  cart  used  for  caiTying  coal. 

COAL'— DtJST,  n.  Dust  arising  from  coal.  Seward. 

COAL'p-RY,  n.  A  place  where  coals  are  dug;  a 
coal-mine ;  a  colliery,     [r.]  Woodward. 

CO-A-LES9E'  (k6-?i-l«8'),  V.  n.  [L.  coalesco  ;  Old 
Fr.  coalescer.]  [i.  coalesced  ;  pp.  coale.scino, 
coalesced.] 

1.  To  come,  or  to  be  brought,  together  into 
one  mass  or  substance,  as  separate  particles  of 
matter ;  to  become  consolidated. 

Vapora, . . .  when  they  begin  to  coaleece  and  constitute 
globules.  jVeu-ton. 

2.  To  unite  in  harmony  ;  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment ;  to  combine  ;  to  unite. 

Parties  coale.'ice  when  they  agree  to  lay  aside  their  leading 
distinctions  of  opinion  so  as  to  cooperate.  Crato. 

Syn.  —  See  Add. 

CO-A-LES'CgNCE  (kS-j-les'sens),  n.  [It.  coales- 
cetiza ;  Fr.  coalescence."]  Act  of  coalescing  ;  con- 
cretion ;  union  ;  coalition.  GlanviUe. 

CO-A-LES'CfNT,  a.  [Fr.  coalescent.']  Uniting  to- 
gether into  one  mass  or  substance.  Boyle, 

CO-A-LES'CpNT,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  co- 
alesces. Athcnepum. 

COAL'— FIELD,   n.     A   field   or  land   containing 

coal.  Dr.  Thomson. 

COAL'-FIrE,  n.    A  fire  of  which  coal  is  the  fuel. 

COAL'-FTsU,  n.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  European 
cod  ;  Merlangus  carbonaritis  ;  —  so  called  from 
the  dusky  pigment  of  the  skin,  which  soils  the 
fingers  like  coal.  Baird. 

COAL'-FIT-T^R,  n.  A  factor  who  conducts  the 
sales  between  the  owner  of  a  coal-pit  and  the 
shipper  of  coals.  Twiss. 

COAL'— GAs,  n.  A  gas  procured  from  bituminous 
coal ;  carburettcd  hydrogen.  Hamilton. 

COAL'-HftD,  n.  A  utensil  for  holding  a  small 
supply  of  coal ;  a  coal-scuttle.  Forby. 

COAL'-HOLE,  n.  1.  An  apartment  in  ships  for 
holding  coal.  Clarke. 

2.  An  opening  in  a  sidewalk,  or  elsewhere, 
through  which  to  put  coal. 

COAL'-IloCsE,  rt.  A  place  to  put  coals  in.  Junius. 

CO-A-LfTE',  V,  n.     [L.  coalesco,  coalitus.]     To 


coalesce ;  to  unite.    "  Let  them  continue  to  ee, 
alite."    [r.]  BoUngbroke. 

C6-A-LiTE',  r.  o.  To  cauae  to  coalesce.  "Time 
has  .  .  .  blended  and  coalUed  the  conauered 
with  the  conquerors."  Jiurke. 

C6-A-Ll"TIQN  (k6-»-IT.h'ini).  n.     [Fr.  coaUtion'[ 
L  Union  of  particles  into  one  mass. 

'Tis  ntxnuLry  that  thc«»  atom^  •h<>ulil  untU-  Into  rrwa 
masMisi  without  such  couUtoN,  cliaiii  tuuat  Itave  rcinird  to 
aU  eternity.  Battlr^. 

2.  Union  of  persons  into  one  body  or  party; 
alliance  ;  confederacy  ;  league ;  combination. 

No  rmililion  whk-li  carries  In  Ito  hn-m%  thr  unrrrcvrilcd 
principles  of  the  original  discord  of  parties  erct  waatir  will 
be  a  healing  riMitilMm.  Ante. 

Syn.  — See  Alliance. 

CO-A-Ll  "TIQN-jgR,  n.  One  who  unites  in  a  co- 
alition ;  coalitionist.  Byron. 

c6-A-lI"TIQN-Iht  (k»-».»*h'un-I*t),  •».  An  ad- 
vocate for  coalition.  '  Spectator. 

CO-AL-LV",  n,     A  joint  ally.  Clarke. 

COAL'-.MAN,  n. ;  pi.  coal-men.  One  who  deals 
in  coal ;  one  who  carries  coal.  Qu,  Hev. 

COAL'-MEA^-IRE  (kSI'mizh-ur,  93),  n. 

1.  A  measure  for  coal.       '  Thomson. 

2.  pi.  (Geol.)  Beds  or  strata  of  coal ;  the  car- 
boniferous group.  Brande. 

C6al'-M£r-CH.\NT,  n.  One  who  deals  in  coals. 

COAL'-ME-TgR,  n.  One  who  superintends  the 
measuring  of  coal.  Smart. 

COAL'— Mi.NE,  n.  A  mine  in  which  coal«  are 
dug  ;  a  coal-pit ;  a  colliery.  Mortimer. 

COAL'-MI-NgR,  n.  One  who  works  in  a  coal- 
mine. Junius. 

COAL'— Moi^SE,  «.  A  small  species  of  titmouse 
with  a  black  head.  —  See  Cole-moise.  Clarke. 

COAL'— pIt,  n.    1.  A  pit  in  which  coals  are  dug. 
2.  A  place  where  charcoal  is  made.    [U.  S.J 

COAL'— PLAxt,  n.  An  impression  of  a  plant 
found  on  fossil  coal.  P.  Cyc. 

COAL'-SCUT-TLE,  n.  A  utensil  for  holding  a 
supply  of  coal  for  a  parlor  fire. 

COAL'— ShIp,  n.  A  ship  that  carries  coals ;  a 
collier.  Junius. 

COAL'-STONE,  rt.  A  sort  ofhard  coal.  JToodward. 


COAL'-TAR,   rt. 
coal. 


Tar  made    from    bituminous 
lleale. 


COAL'-WORK  (-wUrk),  rt.  A  place  where  coals 
are  found  ;  a  coal-mine.  Tiltotu 

COAL'Y  (ks'l?),  a.    1.  Like  coal;  black  as  coaL 

"  Coaly  ravens."  Sidnry. 

2.  Isoted  for  coal.     "  Coaly  Tine."      MiUon. 

COAM'IXG^,  n.  pL  (Xaut.)  The  raised  edges 
around  a  ship's  hatches.  Weale. 

CO-AN-NfiX',  V.  a.  To  annex  mutually  or  joint- 
ly.'   [r.]  Hooker. 

CO-AP-PRC-HfiNb',  V.  a.  To  apprehend  with 
another.     [11.]  Clarke. 

CO-AP-TA'TIQN,  w.  [L.  con,  with,  and  apto, 
aptatiis,  to  fit ;  Fr.  coaptation.] 

1.  The  iidjustinent   of  parts  to  each   other. 
"  Coaptation  of  the  several  parts."  Boyle. 

2.  (Surgery.)  The  act  of  setting  a  bone.  "Co- 
aptation must  be  elfected  gently."     Dunglison. 

t  CO-ARCT',  F.  a.  [L.  coarcto ;  Old  Fr.  coarcter.] 
To  confine ;  to  restrain.  Ayl'Jfe. 

tCO-ARC'TATE,  r.a,  [L.  coarcto,  coarctatus.] 
To  confine ;  to  coarct.  Fuller. 

CO-AUC-TA'TIO.V,  rt.  [L.  coarctatio  \  Sp.  fortr- 
tacion ;  Fr.  coarctation.] 

L  t  Confinement ;  restraint.  Ray. 

2.  The  contraction  in  the  width  of  a  canal,  *c. 

COARSE  (k6r»),  fl.    [L.  erasxvs,  gross. —  "  Proba- 
bly a  corrupted  form  of  gross.    The  metathesis 
of  r  is  common  in  all  languages."     Sulliran.^ 
\.  Of  large  size  ;  not  fine  ;  as,  "Coarse  sand.* 

Sewing  silks  the  r«<ir»rj«  that  Uiey  u»c  In  Rusarland.  Itaclluiil. 

2.  Made  of  large  fibres  or  of  large  particles; 
as,  "  Coarse  cloth  "  ;  "  Coarse  bread.* 

3.  Not  purified  ;  crude  ;  rough. 
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I  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded. 

4.  Mean  ;  vile ;  not  elegant. 

A  coarse  and  useless  dunghill  weed.  Otway. 

5.  Gross  ;  not  delicate  ;  indelicate ;  indecent. 

Tet  'twas  our  curse  that  blessings  flowed  too  fast, 
Or  we  had  appetites  too  coarse  to  taste. 

6.  Unpolished  ;  rude  ;  uncivil ;  as,  "  A  man 
coarse  in  manners  or  in  language." 

Syn. —  Coarse,  rough,  and  r^ide  are  all  equally  ap- 
plied to  substances  or  things  not  polished  by  art ;  and 
they  have  also  figurative  applications.  Coarse  cloth, 
bread,  language;  rough  surface,  manners  ;  rude  con- 
struction, appearance,  or  language:  —  gross  or  unciBil 
language  or  manners ;  inelegant  style  ;  indelicate  re- 
mark ;  mean  or  vile  conduct.  —  See  Broad. 

COARSE'LY,  ad.     In  a  coarse  manner. 

COARS'EN  (kor'sn),  v.  a.  To  make  coarse  ;  to 
render  vulgar,     [r.]  Graham. 

COARSE'NpSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  coarse ;  as, 
"  Coarseness  of  material  "  ;  "  Coarseness  of 
manners  or  of  language." 

Consider  the  nenuriousncss  of  the  Hollanders,  the  coarse- 
ness of  their  food  and  raiment.  AdcliMn. 

C6-AR-TIC-y-LA'TION,M.  (Anat.)  The  structure 
of  the  bones  in  forming  a  joint.  Crabb. 

CO-AS-SESS'OR,  n.     A  joint  assessor.       Ogilvie. 

CO-AS-SUME',  V.  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  assumo, 
to  take  up,  to  adopt.].  To  assume  a  thing  at 
the  same  time  with  something  else. 

Was  it  not  enough  to  assume  our  nature,  but  thou  must 
coassume  the  weaknesses  of  nature.     Walsall,  Life  of  Christ, 

COAST  (kost),  n.  [L.  costa,  a  rib,  a  side;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  costa ;  Fr.  cdte.—TivX.  §  Sw.  kust :  Ger. 
kllste  ;  Dan.  kyst.'] 

1.  The  side  of  any  thing,     [u.] 

Some  kind  of  virtue,  lodged  in  some  sides  of  the  crystal, 
inclines  and  bends  the  rays  towards  the  coast  of  unusual  rc- 
ihiction.  Xewton. 

2.  The  side,  border,  or  frontier  of  a  country. 

They  began  to  pray  him  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts. 

Mark  v.  17. 

Herod  . . .  slew  all  the  children  that  were  in  Bethlehem 

and  in  all  the  coa»ts  thereof.  Matt.  ii.  10. 

3.  The  edge,  border,  or  margin  of  a  country 
bounded  by  the  sea  ;  the  shore. 

Would  you,  my  friend,  true  bliss  obtain. 

Nor  press  the  coast  nor  tempt  the  main.  Cotton's  Horace. 

Syn.  —  Coast  is  that  part  of  land  or  of  a  country 
bordering  on  the  sea,  and  visible  from  the  sea;  shore 
is  the  edge  of  land  washed  by  the  waves  ;  strand,  the 
strip  of  shore  between  high  and  low  water-mark. 

COAST  (kost),  V.  n.     [i.  COASTED  ;  pp.  coasting, 

COASTED.] 

1.  t  To  go  near  to  or  to  the  side  of.    Berners. 

2.  To  sail  along  the  coast. 

The  ancients  coasted  only  in  their  navigation,  seldom  tak- 
ing the  open  sea.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  slide  on  a  sled  down  the  side  of  a  hill 
upon  snow  or  ice.     [U.  S.] 

COAST,  V.  a.     1.  t  To  keep  close  by  the  side  of. 

William  Douglas  still  coasted  the  Englishmen,  doing  them 
what  damage  he  inighL  Hotinslied. 

2.  To  sail  by  ;  to  sail  near  to. 

The  greatest  entertainment  we  found  in  coaMing  \t.  vcre 
the  several  prospects  which  lie  on  the  borders  of  it.  Addison. 

COAST'pR,  n.     1.  He  who  sails  near  the  shore. 

We  here  but  coasters,  not  discoverers,  arc.  Dryden. 

2.  A  small  coasting  or  trading  vessel. 

COAST'JNG,  a.  Keeping  near  the  coast,  or  trad- 
ing between  ports  along  the  coast. 

Coasting  trade,  the  trade  or  intercourse  carried  on 
by  sea  between  two  ports  or  places  belonging  to  the 
same  country.  McCvlloch.  —  Coasting  vessel,  a  vessel 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade  ;  a  coaster. 

COAST'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  sailing  near  the 
shore,  or  the  business  of  carrying  freight  in  ves- 
sels from  port  to  port  on  the  coast. 

2.  An  amusement  of  boys  in  sliding,  on  a 
small  sled  or  vehicle,  do\vn  a  descending  ground, 
upon  the  snow  or  ice.     [U.  S.] 

COAST'-ROCK,  n.  A  rock  on  the  coast.  Coleridge. 

COAST'-SED'l-MENT,  n.  Sediment  left  on  a 
coast.  Phillips. 

C6AST'-WAiT-?R,  n.  An  officer  of  the  customs 
who  superintends  the  landing  and  shipping  of 
goods  coastwise.  Ogilvie. 

C6asT'WI§E,  ad.    Along  the  coast.  Hale. 


COAT  (kot,  21),  n.    [It.  cotta ;  Fr.  cotte.'] 

1.  An  upper  or  outside  garment  worn  by  men. 

2.  pi.  The  habit  of  a  boy  in  his  infancy  ;  pet- 
ticoats.    "  A  child  in  coats."  Locke. 

For  he  that  has  been  used  to  have  his  will  as  long  as  he 
was  in  coats,  why  should  we  think  it  strange  that  he  should 
desire  it  when  he  is  in  breeches .'  Locke. 

3.  The  habit  or  vesture  as  denoting  the  office. 

Men  of  his  coa<  should  be  minding  their  prayers.      Sw\ft. 

4.  That  which  covers  in  the  manner  of  a  gar- 
ment, as  the  skin,  hair,  or  fur  of  an  animal. 

Or,  as  the  snake  with  youthful  coat  repaid.        Milton. 

5.  Any  covering  ;  as,  "  The  coats  of  the  eye  " ; 
"  The  coats  of  an  onion  "  ;  "A  coat  of  paint." 

6.  That  on  which  ensigns  armorial  are  dis- 
played. 

Cropped  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms; 

Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away.  Slidk. 

Coat  of  arms,  a  habit  worn  by  ancient  knights  over 
their  arms,  and  embroidered  with  their  ensigns  armo- 
rial: —  that  on  which  the  ensigns  armorial  are  repre- 
sented. —  Coat  of  mail,  body  armor  consisting  of  a  net- 
work of  iron  rings. 

COAT   (k5t),   V.  a.     \i.   COATED  ;  pp.  coating, 

COATED.] 

1.  To  cover  with  an  outside  garment.  "  He 
is  coated  and  booted  for  it."  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  spread  over  with  a  covering.  "  To  coat 
a  retort."     "  To  coat  a  ceiling."  Johnson. 

c6AT'-AR-MOR,  n.    Armorial  ensigns.      Crabb. 

COAT'— CARD,  n.  A  card  bearing  a  coated  figure, 
as  the  king,  queen,  or  knave  ;  —  now  corrupted 
into  court-card.  B.  Jonson. 

c6AT-EE',  n.    A  short,  close  coat.  Latrobe. 

COAT'ING,  n.   1.  Covering;  lorication  ;  as,  "The 
coating  of  a  retort  "  ;  "A  coating  of  paint." 
2.  Materials  for  making  coats.  W.  Ency. 

COAT'-POCK-5T,  n.    A  pocket  in  a  coat.  Swift. 

COAX  (koks),  V.  a.  [cogs,  a  kind  of  vessel  used 
on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  or  cogs-men,  the  crew 
who  navigated  them,  and  who  were  notorious 
beggars.  Lye.  Bishop  Kennet.  Richardson.  — 
\V.  cocru,  to  fondle ;  Sp.  cocar,  to  make  wry 
faces,  to  coax.  Webster.']  \i.  coaxed  ;  pp. 
COAXING,  coaxed.]  To  persuade  by  fondling  ; 
to  cajole  ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  flatter  ;  to  entice. 
[Colloquial.]  L'Estrange. 

Syn.  —  To  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  and  fawn  upon,  all 
imply  the  use  of  mean  arts  to  effect  some  selfish  pur- 
pose. Children  coax,  and  are  coaxed ;  the  knavish  and 
covetous  wheedle  and  cajole ;  minions  and  parasites 
fawn.  —  A  person  \s  flattered  by  exaggerated  praise, 
and  enticed  to  evil  by  artful  persuasion. 

f  COAX  (koks),  n.  A  dupe.  Beau.  Sg  Fl.  B.  Jonson. 

t  CO-AX-A'TION  (ko-fiks-a'shun),  n.  [Gr.  (ro<}|,  the 
sound  made  by  frogs ;  L.  coaxo,  to  croak.]  The 
act  of  croaking.  H.  More. 

1  hope  we  shall  see  no  more  of  their  fros-galliards,  nor 
hear  of  their  harsh  croaking  and  coaxation  citner  in  tlie  pul- 
pit or  the  press.  Featley. 

COAX' PR,  n.    One  who  coaxes  ;  a  wheedler. 

COAX'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  flattering  manner. 

COB,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  atter-coppa,  a  spider ;  attr, 
poison,  copp,  a  cup,  a  head.]    A  spider.  Johnson. 

2.  [It.  gabbiano.']  The  sea-mew; — called 
also  sea-coo.  Phillips. 

3.  [A.  S.  cop,  the  top,  or  the  head,  copest, 
chief ;  Dut.  kop ;  Ger.  kopf.]  A  rich,  covetous 
person;  amiser.  "  Rich  cois  of  this  world."  Udal. 

Country  chuffs,  which  make  their  bellies  and  their  baes 
their  gods,  are  called  rich  cobs.  A'ash. 

4.  Clay  mixed  with  straw. 

The  poor  cottager  contenteth  himself  with  cob  for  his 
walls,  and  thatch  for  his  covering.  Carew. 

5.  A  piece  of  money  ;  a  Spanish  coin. 

He  then  drew  out  a  large  leathern  bag,  and  poured  out  the 
contents,  which  were  silver  cobs,  ujiou  the  table.     Sheridan. 

6.  A  Stone  ;  a  kernel.  Halliwell. 

7.  A  horse  not  castrated  :  —  a  pony.       Todd. 

8.  A  herring.  "  I  may  starve  ere  he  give  me 
so  much  as  a  cob."  B.  Jonson. 

Cob  is  head.  Our  old  writers  used  the  word  as  a  distinc- 
tive mark  of  bulk;  thus  coWoaf  was  the  largest  loaf.  But 
coh  was  more  commonly  applied  to  fishes,  and  of  these  chiefly 
to  the  red  and  white  hernng,  whence  it  became  a  cant  term 
for  the  whole  fish.  Gifford's  Ed.  of  li.  Jonson. 

9.  A  spike  on  which  the  kernels  of  maize 
grow  ;  —  called  also  corn-cob.     [U.  S.] 

10.  A  kind  of  wicker  basket  made  so  as  to 
be  carried  on  the  arm.  Clarke. 


11.  A  flower ;  a  kind  of  pink.  —  See  Cob 
PINK.  Loudon 

COB,  V.  a.     1.  To  break ;  to  bruise  ;  as,  "  To  coh 

tin."     [Cornish.]  Weale. 

2.  {Natct.)  To  punish  by  striking  the  breech 

with  a  strap  or  a  belt.  Clarke. 

C6-BJE'A,  n.  (Bot.)  A  rapidly  growing,  annual, 
climbing  plant ;  —  so  named  from  Cobo,  a  Span- 
ish Jesuit.  Loudon. 

CO'BALT,  or  COB'ALT  [kSb'silt,  fif.  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F. ;  ko'bait,  Ja.  Sm.  ;  ko  bait,  K.],  n.  [Ger.  ko- 
bold,  a  goblin  or  devil,  —  a  term  applied  to  this 
metal  by  the  German  miners,  who  considered  it 
unfavorable  to  the  presence  of  more  important 
metals.]  (Min.)  A  brittle  metal  of  a  reddish, 
gray  color,  having  the  specific  gravity  7.8 ;  ^ 
much  used,  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  to  produce 
the  various  shades  of  blue  in  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain  and  pottery.  Brandc. 

Cobalt  blue,  a  blue  pigment  composed  of  alumina 
and  phosphate  of  cobalt.  —  Cobalt  green,  a  preparation 
of  cobalt,  the  green  color  of  which  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  iron.  Fairholt. 

CO-BAL'TIC,  a.  Noting  an  acid  formed  from  co- 
balt, or  inferred  to  exist  in  it,  because  ammonia 
combines  with  its  oxide.  Francis. 

COB'ALT-INE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  containing 
cobalt,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  iron ;  silver-white 
cobalt.  Dana. 

COB'BjNG,  n.  (Naut.)  A  punishment  by  strap- 
ping with  a  belt,  or  beating  with  a  board.  Crabb. 

COB'BLE  (kSb'bl),  V.  a.  [Skinner  suggests  Ger. 
koppeln,  to  couple.]      p.  cobbled  ;  pp.  C0B« 

BLING,  cobbled.] 

1.  To  mend  coarsely.  " Cobbled  shoes."  Shak. 

2.  To  make  clumsily. 

Give  thy  base  poets  back  their  cobbled  rhymes.      Dryden. 

COB'BLE,  n.     1.  {Omith.)  A  diving  bird.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  globular  sort  of  stone,  such  as  is  used 
for  paving  streets  ;  a  small  round  stone.  "  Their 
slings  held  cobbles  roimd."  Fairfax. 

3.  A  lump  of  coal  from  the  size  of  an  egg  to 
that  of  a  football.  Brande. 

4.  [A.  S.  CMopfe.]  A  small  fishing  boat;^ 
written  also  coble.  Johnson. 

COB'BLE-STONE,  n.    A  round  stone ;  a  cobble. 
COB'BL^R,  n.    1.  A  mender  of  shoes. 
2.  A  clumsy  workman. 

Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I  am  but,  as  you 
would  say,  a  cobbler.  Sliak. 

COB'BY,  a.  Stout ;  brisk ;  hearty  ;  lively  :  —  head- 
strong ;  oppressive.     [Local,  Eng.]      Brockett. 

COB'CAL,  n.  An  open  slipper,  worn  by  ladies  in 
the  East.  Smart 

Coa'— CO Ah^,  n.  pi.     Large  round  coals.    Grose. 

COB'-HORSE,  n.  [See  Cob.]  A  kind  of  stout- 
made  horse.  Booth. 

c6b'IR-ON§,  n.  pi.  Andirons  having  knobs  at 
the  upper  end.  Bacon, 

c6-BISH'OP,  n.    A  coadjutant  bishop.      Ayliffe. 

CQ-BI'TE^,  n.  (Teh.)  A  genus  of  acanthopterygi- 
ous  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Cyprinidee ; 
the  loach.  Baird, 

COB'LE  (kob'bl),  n.  [A.  S.  cuople.']  A  small  fish- 
ing boat  used  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Wales, 
and  the  borders.  —  See  Cobble  Brande. 

COB'-LOAF,  n.   [See  Cob.]   A  large  loaf.  Nares. 

COB'-NUT,  n.     1.  A  large  nut.  Barret. 

2.  A  childish  game   played  with  nuts;  the 

conquering  nut.  Johnson. 

CO-BOB',  V.  a.  To  roast  meat  in  an  Asiatic  mode. 

—  See  Cabob.  Todd. 
CO-B6dSE',  n.     (Naut.)    1.  A  kind   of   box  to 

"cover  the  chimney  of  a  ship.  Falconer. 

2.  The  cooking-room  on  the  deck  of  a  ship ; 

—  called  also  caboose  and  galley. 
COB'-PINK,  n.    A  large  kind  of  pink,  —  called 

also  cob.  Loudon 

c6'BR4k,  n.     [Port.]     (Herp.)  The   cobra-de-ca 

pello  ;  Naja  tnpudians.  Roget 

CO' BR4-DE-C4-PEL' Lb,  n.  [Port,  cobra  de  ca- 

j9e/fo,  serpent  of  the  hood.]     A  very  poisonous 
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sort  of  snake  in  India  ;  the  howled-snakc  ;  the 
spectacled-snake  ;  .Va/«  tripudians  ;  —  called 
also  cobra-capeUo  and  cobra.  liaird. 

COB'-STONE,  w.  [See  Cob.]  A  large  stone ;  a 
cobble-stone.     [North  of  Eng.]  Grose. 

c6b'SWAN  (kSb'swBn),  n.  [See  CoB.]  The  head, 
or  leading,  swan.  B.  Jonson. 

C(^B'-wAll,  n.  [See  Cob.]  A  wall  formed  of 
mud,  or  unburnt  clay,  mixed  with  straw.  Brande. 

COB'WftB,  n.     [Dut.  kopweb.  —  See  Cob.] 

1.  The  web  of  a  spider. 

One  "f  the  Seven  u«eil  to  §ay  that  law*  were  like  cohwehu, 
where  the  stiiall  flicH  were  caught,  aud  the  great  broke 
through.  BctcoH. 

2.  Any  thing  designed  to  in  snare. 

For  he  a  mpe  of  sand  could  twist 
As  tough  ns  learne<l  Sorbiinist, 
And  weave  fine  ruhtctlm  fit  for  skull 
That's  empty  when  the  moon  is  full. 


COB'WKB,  a.    Fine,  slight,  or  flimsy, 
lawn."    B.  Jonson.     "  Cobweb  laws.' 


Jludifrrwi. 

"  Cobweb 
Dnjden. 

(OB'WfeBBED  (kSb'wSbd),  a.  Covered  with  spi- 
ders' webs.     "  The  cobwebbed  cottage."   Young. 

COB'w£B-BY,  a.     1.  Abounding  in  cobwebs. 
2.  {Bot.)  Bearing  hairs  like  cobwebs,  or  gos- 
samer; arachnoid.  Gray. 

CO  'CA,  n.  [Sp.]  The  dried  leaf  of  the  Erythrox- 
ylon  coca,  a  native  plant  of  Peru.  It  is  a  very 
stimulating  narcotic,  and  more  pernicious  than 
opium.  P.  Cyc. 

COCJiOJVF.  (k5k-5n'),  n.  [Fr.  le  pats  de  cocagnc, 
a  country  of  plenty.] 

1.  An  imaginary  country  of  luxury  and  idle- 
ness. Tyrwhitt. 

2.  The  region  of  Cockneys,  i.  e.  London  and 
its  suburbs.  —  See  Cockney.  Smart. 

t'Q€-ClF'5R-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  <«5k)co5,  a  berry  ;  "L.  cae- 
cum, a  berry,  and/ero,  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  Bear- 
ing berries,  as  plants  ;  bacciferous.         Quincy. 

C6e-QJ--N'EI-' Ljf,  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  coccinus,  from 
Gr.  KdKKtvoi,  scarlet.]  (lint.)  A  genus  of  trim- 
erous,  coleopterous  insects,  marked  with  scar- 
let, yellow,  and  black  spots,  including  the  lady- 
bird, lady-cow,  &c.  Hants. 

Co<:-91-NfiL'LlNE  (18),  n.  [Chem.)  The  pecul- 
iar coloring  matter  of  cochineal.         Hamilton. 

COC'CO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  Jc<S«(cof,  a  berry,  and  XiOos, 
a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  concretional  or 
gp-anular  texture  ;  a  variety  of  pyroxene.  Dana. 

CoC-CO-LO'BA,  n.    [Gr.  k6kkos,  a  berry,  and  ).o06(, 

a  lobe.]    {Hot.)    A  genus  of  plants,  the  fruit  of 

which  has  three  lobes ;  seaside-grape.  Loudon. 
CdC-CO-T/{RjiUS-Ti'JV.X, 

n.  pi.     [Gr.  k6kko(,  a  berry, 

and  Ooavarii,  broken ;  Opai(i>, 

to  break.]       {Ornith.)    A 

sub-family  of  birds  of  the 

order  Passeres  and  family 

Fringillidte ;  hawfinches. 
Gray. 

CdC'CU-LOs,  n.  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  climbing  plants, 
one  species  of  which  pro- 
duces the  calumba  root. 

CdC'CU-L&S  iJV'DI-C&S,  n.  [L.]  Indian  berry; 
a  poisonous  fruit  often  used  m  adulterating 
malt  liquors,  to  give  them  bitterness  and  in- 
crease their  stupefying  qualities.  Brande. 

COC'Cr/S,  n. ;  pi.  ctic'cJ.     [L.,  from  Gr.  /c<i«(co£.] 

1.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  hemipterous  insects,  in- 
cluding the  cochineal  insect,  and  the  bark-lice, 
which  are  injurious  to  trees.  Harris. 

2.  pi.  ( Bot.)  The  carpels  of  a  dry  fruit  which 
are  separable  from  each  other.  Gray. 

Cde'(^YX  (kSk'sjks),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  (f-5»c«ff^,  a 
cuckoo.]  (Anat.)  A  bone  joined  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  os  sacnnn  ;  —  so  called  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  beak  of  the  cuckoo. 

C6C-CY-ZJ'J^^,  n.  pi. 
[L.  coccyx,  from  Gr. 
KiKKvl^  a  cuckoo.] 
(Ornith.)  A  sub-fam- 
ily of  birds  of  the  order 
Scfutsores  and  family 
Cuculida ;  ground- 
cuckoos.  Gray. 
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II  COCH'I-NEAL  [k8chVn«l,/.  E.Ja.  Wb. ;  kOrl.V 
nei,  S.  W.  P.  F.  K.  C;  k6cli-9-nCl',  .Sm.l,  n. 
[It.  cocciniglia ;  Port,  cochenilha ;  Sp.  cocnini- 
lla ;  Fr.  comenillc ;  Dut.  conclu-nilje  ;  Sw.  korke- 
nill.']  A  substance  consisting  of  dried  insects, 
brought  principally  from  Mexico,  and  used  in 
the  arts  as  a  red  dye,  or  tincture. 

tfg-  "  These  ingoctg,  of  tliv  H|>L>cie8  Cucciu  caetut,  are 
■mall,  ruKOKo,  and  uf  a  deep  iiiull)erry  color.  Tlicy  are 
Bcraped  fruiii  ilio  cartux  plant,  (in  wlilrli  tlicy  feed, 
into  bag8,  killed  by  boiling  water,  and  dried  in  the 
8un."     Brande. 

II  COCH'I-NEAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  cochineal ;  as, 
"The  cochineal  insect." 

||c6cH'|-NEAL-F!g,  n.  (Bot.)  A  South- Ameri- 
can species  of  cactus,  on  which  the  cochineal 
insect  feeds  ;  the  Cactus  cochinillifer.    Oyilvie. 

Cden'LE-Jl,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  «c(J;t7.(aj,  a  snail 
with  a  spiral  shell ;  a  screw.] 

1.  (Conch.)  A  name  given  by  the  older  nat- 
uralists to  spiral  shells.  J-orbes  4f  Hanley. 

2.  (Anal.)  A  cavity  of  the  ear.  Hoblyn. 

c6£;H'Lp-AN,  a.  (Bot.)  A  term  used  in  describ- 
ing the  ajstivation  of  a  flower,  to  express  one 
piece  being  hollowed  like  a  spoon,  and  larger 
than  the  others  which  it  covers.  Brande. 

C6€H'Lp-.AR,  n.  [L.  cochlea,  a  screw.]  A  name 
applied  to  the  water-engine  usually  termed  Ar- 
cntmedes'  screw.  Francis. 

Coen-LE-A'RE,  n.  [L.]  l.  A  spoon;  — the 
bowls  of  spoons  having  been  formerly  made  like 
a  cockle-shell,  and  often  fluted.  Brande. 

2.  A  spoonful ;  —  a  term  used  in  medical  pre- 
scriptions. Craig. 

c6eH-LE-A'RI-A,  n.  [Gr.  KO)(1.iApiov,  &  spoon; 
L.  coc/iharium.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
including  horse-radish  ;  scurvy-grass  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  leaves  being  concave  like  the 
bowl  of  a  spoon.  Loudon. 

C("J€H-Lp-A'R(-FORM,  a.  [L.  cochleare,  a  spoon, 
and  forma,  form.]    (Bot.)  Spoon-shaped.  Gray. 

C6CFI'L5-A-RY,  a.  [L.  cochlea,  a  snail,  a  screw.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  snail's  shell  or  of  a  screw. 
'*  Cochleary  turnings."  Browne. 

CO€H'Lp-ATE,  a.     [L.  cochlcattts,  screw- 
formed  ;  spiral ;  cochlea,  a  screw.] 

1.  Formed  like  a  screw ;  spiral ;  cochle- 
ated. 

2.  (Bot.)  Resembling  a  snail-shell ;  coiled 
like  a  snail-shell.  Gray. 

COjCH'L{;-AT-eD,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
screw  ;  shaped  like  a  screw.  Woodward. 

COCH'Lp-OUS  (k8k'le-as),  a.  Of  a  spiral  form  ; 
cochleated;  cochleate.  Derham. 

COjCH'lItE,  n.  [Gr.  Kd^Xia^,  a  snail,  and  UOot, 
a  stone.]  (Paw)  A  fossil  shell  having  a  mouth 
like  that  of  a  snail.  Clarke. 

COCK  (kbk),  n.  (Ornith.)  1.  [A.  S.  cocc ;  Fr.  coq.^ 
The  male  of  gallinaceous  or  domestic  fowls,  and 
of  certain  other  birds ;  —  especially  used  for  the 
common  dunghill  cock. 

2.  A  vane  in  the  shape  of  a  cock  ;  a  weather- 
cock. 

You  cataracts  and  hiirricanocs,  snout 
Till  you  have  drenched  our  steeples,  drowned  the  cocl:*. 

Shak. 

3.  A  strutting  chief  or  leader. 

Sir  Andrew  is  the  cock  of  the  club.  AddUon. 

But  at  cuffs  I  was  always  the  cocib  of  the  school.       Sur\fl. 

4.  An  instrument  or  spout  for  drawing  off 
a  liquid  from  a  cask  or  vessel.  P.  Cyc. 

5.  The  form  of  a  hat ;  —  in  allusion  to  the 
comb  of  a  cock. 

You  may  see  manv  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat  in 
bis  hands,  mouldinglt  into  several  different  cock».    Adduon. 

6.  A  small  conical  heap  of  hay. 

Spread  the  hay  again;  and  if  you  find  it  dry,  make  it  up 
Into  cocif.  Mortimer, 

7.  Cock-crowing. 

We  were  carousing  till  the  second  cock.  Shak. 

8.  The  piece  which  covers  the  balance  of  a 
watch.  Bniley. 

9.  The  style  or  gnomon  of  a  dial.    Chambers. 

10.  The  needle  or  index  of  a  bahince.yo/»»wo«. 

11.  [It.  cocca.']     Notch  of  an  arrow.  Skinner. 

12.  The  part  of  the  lock  of  a  gun  that  holds 
the  two  pieces  of  iron  between  which  the  flint  is 
fixed. 


And,  bending  cork,  he  leredrd  AiH 

Axalust  the  uutsidr  of  I'algoli  skull.  Iltulibrm. 

13.  t  [It.  coica  ;  Fr.  coi/urt.]  A  umall  boat ;  ^ 
cockboat.  "Cock*  . . .  and  flither-boatv."  Careto, 

Ynn  tall  anrhorlng  bark 

t  her  mt-l,  her  coekm  tiuof 

Almost  tou  small  fur  sight.  Shak, 


Diminished  to  hi 


Cock  on  the  hoop,  <ir  eork-a-koop,  [Old  Fr.  hupi,  creat- 
ed, proud.  Cotgrare.    Fr.  huppe,  a  tuft  or  creat  on  tiM 
head  of  birds.]    Triunipliani ;  exutiiuK. 
And,  having  routed  the  whole  troop^ 
With  victory  was  rock-a-lmop.  Ihdihrta. 

Cock  and  bull,  tedioua,  unnicaninit  •toriea  ;  mere 
babble.  —  "A  »tory  of  a  cock  and  bull."  Corptr, 

C5CK,  ».  a.    [«.  COCKED ;  pp.  cockino, cocked.] 

1.  To  set  erect,  as  a  cock  holds  his  head. 
Our  Lightfoot  barks,  and  cockt  his  can.  Oa^ 

2.  To  set  the  hat  upon  the  head  jantily,  or 
with  an  air  of  pertness. 

An  alert  young  fellow  cocked  bl(  hat  opon  ft  friend  of  hi* 
who  entered.  AildimM, 

3.  To  mould  the  form  of  the  hat.     Johnson. 

4.  To  fix  the  cock  of  a  gun  ready   for  dis* 
charge.  "  Holding  their  pistols  cocked.  ' Dryden. 

5.  To  raise  hay  in  heaps. 

Or  summer  shade  under  the  cocked  hajr.  Sprnttr. 

C6CK,  V.  n.     1.  To  strut ;  to  bold  up  the  head- 

"  Every  one  cocks  and  struts  upon  it."  Addison. 

2.  To  train  or  use  fighting  cocks.   B.  Jonson. 

C6CK-ADE',  n.  [Dut.  kokarde.—lUcoccarda  ;  Sp. 
cucarda  ;  Fr.  cocarde.]  A  knot  of  ribbon  worn 
in  the  hat  as  a  badge.  It  was  so  used  upon  the 
broad-flapped  hat  of  the  military  in  the  17th 
century.  \oift  ig  Queries. 

C6CK-AD'5D,  a.    Wearing  a  cockade. 

Well-fashioned  figure  and  coekoded  brow.  Toiai^ 

t  COCK'AL,  n.  A  game  played  with  sheep's  bones 
instead'  of  dice  ;  —  called  huckle-bone.     Kinder. 

C0cK-A-t66',  n.  [Fr.  caqtieteur,  a  prattler.] 
(Ornith.)  A  parrot  of  the  family  Cacatuinte, 
bearing  an  erectile  tuft  upon  the  head.     Baird. 

C0CK'A-t66n,  n.    The  cockatoo.  ScotL 

COCK'A-TRICE  rk6k'»-trl»,  W.J.  F.  Sm.;  k6k'>- 
trls,  ;f».  E.  K.  C'.J,  n.  [Fr.  cocatrix.']  A  serpen? 
fabled  to  rise  from  a  cock's  egg,  described  with 
wings,  legs,  and  a  crest  like  that  of  a  cock  ;  a 
name  of  the  basilisk.  It  was  thought  so  ven- 
omous as  to  be  able  to  kill  with  its  look. 

And  kill  with  looks,  as  cockatrice*  do.  Spemtr, 

Mischief^  are  like  the  cocl-atrirt't  eye  t 
If  they  see  first,  they  kill;  if  seen,  they  die.        Dryden, 

cOcK'bIll,  r.  a.    (XatU.)  1.  To  place  the  vards 

at  an  angle  with  the  deck.  Dana. 

2.  To  suspend  an  anchor  to  the  cathead  by 

the  ring  only.  Dana. 

C6ck'BOAT,  n.  [See  Cock,  n.  No.  13.]  (Xaut.) 
A  small  boat  belonging  to  a  ship.  Bacon. 

CCCK'-BRAINED  (kSk'brand),  a.  Giddy ;  rash. 
"  Such  a  cock-bratned  solicitor."  Milton. 

c6ck'-BR0TH,  n.   Broth  made  by  boiling  a  cock. 

c6cK'CH.AF-5R,  n.  (Eni.)  A  coleopterous  in- 
sect; tree-beetle;  May-bug;  dor-bug.    Harris. 

COCK'-CROW,  n.  The  crow  of  a  cock.  Coleridge. 

cOCK'-CR6\V-ING,  f».  The  time  at  which  cocks 
crow ;  the  dawn.  Mark  xiii.  35. 

tc6CK'?R,  r.  a.  [W.  rorrw,  to  fondle,  Webster. 
Dut.  kokerillen,  to  celebrate  festivities,  JuniusJ] 
To  fondle  ;  to  indulge.  Shak. 

Bred  a  fbndling  and  an  heiress, 

Vockerrd  by  the  servant*  round.  ^t\ft, 

C6CK'5R,  n.     1.  A  cock-fighter.  Johnson, 

2.  A  kind  of  rustic  high  shoe,  or  half-boot. 

"  His  patched  cockers."  HaU. 

c6CK'(:R-feL,  n.    A  young  cock.  Shak. 

t  eOCK'fR-I.NG,  n.     Indulgence. 

Most  children's  constitutions  arc  spoiled  hjr  toetn  fty  uai 
tenderness.  tteke, 

t  COCK'^T,  a.    Brisk ;  pert.  Sheneood. 

CoCK'gT,  w.  1.  (Em^/i«A  Lflir.)^  seal  belonging 
to  the  custom-house:  —  an  instrument  seale? 
and  delivered  by  officers  of  the  customs  as  a 
warrant  that  merchandise  is  entered  :  —  an  office 
in  the  custom-house  where  goods  to  be  exported 
are  entered.  BurriU. 

2.  [Fr.  coquet.]    A  cockboat.  Shencood.  . 
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COCKET-BREAD 

COCK'pT-BRfiAD,  n.  The  finest  sort  of  wheaten 
broad.  ^cott. 

COOK'gY,  n.    A  common  sewer.  Britton. 

COCK'-EYE  (kSk'l),  n.    A  squinting  eye.  Forby. 

COCK'-FEATII-pR,  n.  (Archeri/.)  The  feather 
which  stood  on  the  arrow,  when  it  was  rightly 
placed  upon  the  string,  perpendicularly  above 
the  notch.  Aschain. 

COCK'-FlGHT  (-(tt),  )  „.     A  battle  or  match  be- 

COOK'-FIGHT-JNG,    >  tween  game-cocks.  i^acoM. 

C6CK'-FiGHT-pR,  n.    One  who  pits  game-cocks. 

COCK'-HORSE,  n.    A  tall  kind  of  horse.    Crabb. 

COCK '-HORSE,  a.  Proudly  elevated,  as  on  horse- 
back ;  triumphant ;  exulting.     [Low.] 

Alma,  thoy  strcntioiislv  maintain,  _ 

.  Sits  cock-lioise  on  licr  throne  the  brain.  Prior. 

C6CK'JNG,  n.   Cockfighting.  "  The  cocAvw^r  holds 

■   at  Derby."  -Beaw.  <Sf  Ff. 

COCK'-LAiRD,  n.  A  person  who  owns  a  small 
landed  property,  and  cultivates  it  himself ;  a 
yeoman.     [Scotland.]  Ogilvie. 

Cdc'KLE  (^kok'kl),  n.  [Gr.  kiSx^oj;  L.  cochlea; 
Fr.  coquilleJ] 

1.  (Conch.)  A  bivalve  and  corrugated  shell- 
fish ;  the  Vardium  of  Linnaeus.         Woodward. 

2.  The  fireplace  of  an  air-stove.         Francis. 

3.  {Min.)  A  laminated,  dark-colored  mineral 
substance  ;  a  local  name  of  schorl.    Buchanan. 

COCKLE,  n.  [A.  S.  cocccl.']  (Bot.)  A  weed  that 
grows  in  fields,  among  different  kinds  of  grain  ; 
Agrostemma  githago.  Loudon. 

Let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of 
barley.  Job  xxxi.  40. 

COCKLE  (kBk'kO,  V.  a.  \i.  COCKLED  ;  j)P:  COG- 
KLING,  COCKLED.]  To  contract  into  wrinkles 
likfe  the  shell  of  a  cockle ;  to  corrugate  ;  to 
wrinkle.    "  The  camblet's  coeAferf  grain."  Gag. 

COCKLE,  v.  n.  To  be  wreathed,  curled,  or  ruffled. 

It  made  such  a  fhort,  cockling  sea,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a 
place  where  two  tides  met.  Dainpier. 

c6c'KLE-BUR,m.  Aweedof  the  genus  Xanthium. 

Gray. 

COCKLED  (k5k'kUl),  a.  Enclosed  in  a  shell.  Shak. 

COCKLE-OAST,  7».    That  part  of  a  hop-kiln  or 
.   oast  where  the  fire  is  made.  Brande. 

COC'KLgR,  n.  One  who  takes  and  sells  cockles. 
[North  of  England.]  Gray. 

COC'KLE-SHELL,  n.    The  shell  of  a  cockle. 

COCKLE-STAiR;^,  n.  pi.  "Winding  or  spiral 
stairs,     [ii.]  Chambers. 

COCKLE-STOTE,  n.  A  stove  in  which  the  fire- 
chamber,  or  cockle,  is  surrounded  by  an  air- 
chamber.  Ogilvie^ 

COCK'LING,  «.  a.  Curling;  ruffled.  "Strange 
rippling  and  cockling  seas."  Dampier. 

c5ck'LING,  n.     Act  of  one  who  cockles:  —  any 

thing  curled,  nvisted,  or  entangled.        Francis. 

COCK'-LOC-STpR,  n.  The  male  lobster.  Pennant. 

COCK'LOFT,  n.     The  top  loft ;  the  garret.  "The 
.    garret,  or  cockloft,  as  we  call  it."  Gregory, 

COCK'-MAs-T^R  (12),  n.  One  who  breeds  game- 
cocks. L'  Estrange. 
COCK'-MATCH,  n.    A  cock-fight.  Addison. 

COCK'NpY,  n.  [Old  Fr.  coqueliner,  to  dandle,  to 
pamper.  Cotyrave.  —  The  original  meaning  of 
cockney  is  a  child  too  tenderly  nurtured,  one 
kept  in  the  house,  and  not  hardened  by  out-of- 
door  life.  Wedgwood. — From  the  P.  Cyc, — 
"  Borrowed  originally  from  the  kitchen  (L.  co- 

.  quina,  kitchen).  A  cook,  in  the  base  Latinity, 
was  called  coquinator  and  coquinarius,  from 
either  of  which  coke.nay,  as  Chaucer  uses  it  in 
the  '  Reve's  Tale,'  might  be  derived  "  ;  — 

And  when  this  jape  is  told  ai:olher  day 
I  shall  be  holdeu  a  daife  or  ■:  ctik^t.ay. 

See  Cocao  NE.] 

1.  A  native   or   citizen  of  London,  in  con- 
tempt. Camden. 

The  cockneti.  travelling  into  the  jountry,  is  surprised  at 
many  common  practice!,  of  rural  affairs.  .       Watts. 

2.  An  effeminate  or  mean  person, 

I  am  afraid  1*18  ,jrcat  Iabl>ar  .  . .  vill  prove  a  ,'o^Kn^y.   Shak. 
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COCK'N^Y,  a.    Relating  to,  or  like,  cockneys. 
COCK'NgY,  V.  a.    To  pamper  ;  to  cockneyfy. 

The  wise  justice  of  the  Almighty  meant  not  to  cockney  us 
up  with  mere  dainties.  Iij>.  Hall. 

COCK'NgY-FY,  V.  a.  To  form  with  the  manners 
or  character  of  a  cockney.  Ec.  Rev. 

COCK'N^Y-ISH,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  cock- 
neys ;  cockney.  Qu.  Rev. 

c6CK'NpY-l§M,  n.  An  idiom,  manner,  or  char- 
acter of  the  cockneys.  Qu.  Rev. 

Avoid  provincialisms,  if  possible ;  but  avoid  cockneijiitma 
by  all  means.  -/'•  Gwmne. 

COCK'NfY-LIKE,  a.  Resembling,  or  like,  a 
cockney.  Burto?i. 

COCK'-PAD-DLE,  n.  {Ich.)  The  lump-fish  or 
lump-sucker ;  Cyclopterus  luinpus.  Yarrell, 

COCK'-PIGEON  (-pld'jiin),  n.     The  male  pigeon. 

COCK'PIT,  n.  1.  A  place  where  game-cocks  fight. 

2.  A  room  in  Westminster,  where  the  King 
of  England's  privy  council  hold  their  sittings ; 

—  so  called  from  its  being  the  site  of  what  was 
formerly  the  cockpit  belonging  to  the  palace  at 
Whitehall.  Brande. 

3.  (Naut.)  The  after  part  of  the  orlop  or 
lower  deck  of  a  ship  of  the  line.  In  a  time  of 
action  it  is  appropriated  to  the  wounded.  Dana. 

Fore  cockpit,  a  place  leading  to  the  magazine  pas- 
sage, and  the  store-room  of  the  boatswain,  gimner, 
and  carpenter.  Maunder. 

COCK'ROACH,  n.  {Ent.)  A  voracious  and  dis- 
gusting insect ;  Blatta  orientalis.  Harris. 

COCK'S'-COMB,  n.     1.  The  comb  of  a  cock. 

2.  A  plant ;  a  species  of  Celosia  ;  Cehsia 
cristata.  —  See  Coxcomb.  P.  Cyc. 

COCK'S'HEAU,  n.    A  plant;  sainfoin.        Miller. 

t  COCK'SHUT,  n.    1.  The  close  of  the  day,  when 

fowls  roost.  Shak. 

2.  A  net  to  catch  woodcocks.  Hallitoell. 

c6CK'-SPAR-R6w,  n.  The  male  of  the  sparrow. 

COCK'SPiJR,  n.  1.  A  sharp  spur  on  the  legs  of 
gallinaceous  birds.  ,  Craig. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  hawthorn ;  Cratagus 
Crus-galli.  Gray. 

3.  {Conch.)  A  small  shell-fish. 

COCK'SIJRE  (kok'shiir),  a.  [Derived  from  the 
cock  of  a  gun,  as  being  much  more  sure  of  its 
aim  with  a  lock  than  when  fired  with  a  match. 
Holloway.]     Quite  certain.    [Vulgar.]  Skelton. 

I  thought  myself  cocksure  of  his  horse,  which  he  readily 
promised  me.  I'ope. 

COCK'SWAIN  (kok'svvan  or  kok'sn)  [k5k'sn,  S. 
W.  P.  E.  K.  ;  kok'swan  or  kok'sn,  Ja.  Sw.],  n. 
{Naut.)  The  officer  who  has  the  charge  of  a 
boat  and  a  boat's  crew ;  —  contracted  into  coxen. 

—  See  Cock,  No.  13.  Falconer. 

COCK'-WA-TfiR,  n.  (Mining.)  A  stream  of 
water  brought  into  a  trough  to  wash  away  sand 
from  ores.  Buchanan. 

COCK'WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Lepidium  ;  dittander  or  pepperwort.    Johnso^i. 

COCK' Y,  n.  A  vulgar  term  of  endearment.  Clarke. 

CO'COA  (ko'ko),  n.  {Bot.)  1.  [Sp.  coco.]  A  spe- 
cies of  palm-tree  which  produces  the  cocoa-nut ; 
the  Cocos  nucifera  of  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies. Loudon. 

Give  me  to  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl.  Thoimon. 

2.  [Sp.  cacao.]  The  smooth-leaved  chocolate- 
nut  tree ;  Theohroma  cacao.  The  seeds,  usually 
20  to  30  in  number,  lie  in  the  rose-colored, 
spongy  substance  of  the  fruit,  which  resembles 
a  cucumber,  being  about  5  inches  long,  and  3^ 
inches  thick.  Ure. 

3.  A  decoction  or  beverage,  made  of  the 
parched  and  ground  seeds  of  the  chocolate-nut 
tree  ;  — formerly  written  also  cacao. 

J^g^  The  name  cocoa  seems  to  be  a  contraction  of 
the  Portuguese  mnmco  or  macaco,  a  monkey,  and  to 
hnve  been  jiivon,  from  the  resemblance  between  the 
end  of  the  shell,  where  the  three  black  scars  are,  and 
the  face  of  a  monkey.     P.  Cyc. 

CO'COA-NOt,  n.  A  large  nut;  the  fruit  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree,  or  Cocos  nucifera,  a  species  of 
palm-tree.  P.  Cyc. 
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CO'COA-PLUM,  n.  The  African  plant  Vhry^o, 
balanus  Icaco,  the  fruit  of  which  is  of  about  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  damson  plum.        Craig. 

CO-c66n',  n.  An  oblong  ball,  or  covering  of  silkj 
fabricated  by  the  silk-worm ;  the  egg-shaped 
case  of  the  chrysalis.  P.  Cyc. 

A  good  cocoon  weighs,  without  the  worm,  about  four 
grains,  and  usually  contains  a  tibre  of  silk  from  three  to  four 
hundred  yards  in  length.  Franco. 

CO-COON'pR-Y,  n.  An  apartment  in  which  silk- 
worms are  kept  while  forming  cocoons.    Craig. 

COC'TI-BLE,  a.  [L.  coqtm,  coctus,  to  bake.]  That 
may  be  baked  or  boiled.  Blount. 

COC'TILE  (kSk'tjl),  a.  [L.  coctilis,  baked.]  Made 
by  baking,  as  a  brick.  Johnson. 

COC'TION  (kok'shun),  n.  [L.  coctio,  digestion, 
coquo,  Lo  cook  ;  Fr.  coction.]     {Med.) 

1.  The  process  by  which  aliment  is  reduced 
to  chyle.  Dunglisonl 

2.  The  change  which  the  humoral  patholo- 
gists believed  morbific  matter  to  vmdergo  before 
elimination.  Dunglison, 

COD,  n.     [A.  S.  codd,  a  bag  or  sack.]  : 

1..  A  case  or  husk  containing  seeds  ;  a  pod. 

They  let  peas  lie  in  small  heaps  till  they  find  the  coil  dry. 

Mortimer. 

2.  The  bag  which  holds  the  testicles;  thd 
scrotum.  Dunglisoti. 

3.  A  cushion ;  a  pillow,    [Local.]    Brockett. 

4.  {Ich.)  A 
common  sea- 
fish,  of  the  ge- 
nus Gadus ; the 
codfish. 

Cod  liver  oil, 
an  oil  obtained  from  tlie  liver  of  the  cod,  used  as 
a  remedy  for  consumption,  rheumatism,  scrofula, 
&c. 

CO' DA,  n.  [It.,  tail,  train.]  {Mus.)  The  passage 
at  the  end  of  a  movement,  which  follows  a 
lengthened,  perfect  cadence.  Brande. 

COD'DED,  a.  Enclosed  in  a  cod.  "All  codded 
grain."    [r.]  Mortimer. 

fCOD'DipR,  n.    A  gatherer  of  pease.  Scott. 

fCOD'DING,  a.  Relating  to. a  pillow  or  bed; 
wanton.     "  That  codding  spirit."  Shak. 

COD'DLE  (kSd'dl),  V.  a.  [Fr.  chaudeati,  a  warm 
drink  for  the  sick;  chaud,  warm.  —  See  Cav- 
DLE.]^[i.  coddled;  pp.  coddling,  coddled.] 

1.  To  boil  slightly  ;  to  parboil. 

It  fthe  guava  fruit]  bakes  as  well  as  a  pear,  and  it  may  be 
coddled,  and  it  makes  good  pies.  Dumpier. 

2.  \0\AYr.  cadeler.]  Tomakemuch  of.  Torfrf, 

t  COD'DY,  a.    Having  cods  ;  husky.     Sherwood 

c6d'DY-M6d'DY,  n.     A  species  of  gull.    Booth. 

CODE,  n.  [L.  codex,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  a  book  ; 
It.  codice  ;  Sp.  codit/o  ;  Fr.  code.  —  See  Codex.] 
A  compilation  of  laws  by  authority  ;  a  collec- 
tion of  laws  digested  and  reduced  into  an  order- 
ly arrangement ;  —  first  applied  to  the  digests 
of  Roman  laws,  known  as  the  Theodosian  and 
Justinian  codes. 

The  new  co<le  of  Justinian  was  honored  with  his  name, 
and  confirmed  by  his  royal  signature.  Oihjoii. 

A  code  may  be  either  a  mere  compilation  of  existing  laws, 
(though  this"is  more  properly  a  digeM.)  or  a  new  system^  oi 
laws  founded  on  fundamental  princiiiles.  P.  Cfic. 

Civil  code,  a  system  of  the  established  laws  of  a 
state. —  Criminal  code,  a  system  of  criminal  laws. 

CO-Dg-FEND'ANT,  Jt.  {Law.)  A  joint  stipporter, 
or  defendant!  Blackstone. 

CO-DE'INE,  or  CQ-DE'IA,  n.  [Gr.  Kiififia,  Kiaitj,  a 
poppy-head.]  {Chem.)  An  alkaline  substance 
obtained  from  opium.  Brande. 

CO-DKT'TA,  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  coda,  a  tail.]  {Mm.) 
A  short  passage  connecting  one  action  with 
another,  and  not  composing  part  of  a  regular 
section.  Brande. 

CO  'DEX,  n. ;  pl.  cQD'r-CF.?.  [L.,  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  and  a  book ;  —  books  having  been  origi- 
nally made  of  the  bark  of  trees  or  of  boards  cut 
thin.]  A  manuscript ;  a  manuscript  volume  •, 
a  tablet ;  a  book  ;  a  code.  Brande. 

COD'fTsh,  n.  {Ich.y  A  common  sea-fish,  of  the 
genus  Gadus.  —  See  Cod.        Vati  Der  Hoeven. 
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C6D'— FlSH-fR,  n.  A  person  employed  in  the  cod- 
fishery  :  —  a  vessel  so  employed.  Crahb. 

C5d'-fI«II-PR-Y,  n.  The  business  of  taking  and 
curing  cod.       '  Qu.  liev. 

OOd'^PR,  n.  [Sp.  coger,  to  gather,  Minakeu:  — 
cod,  or  bag,  i.  c.  one  who  labors  to  fill  his  bag 
or  purse,  Richardson: — cadi/cr,  a  huckster^ 
Nares  :  —  a  corruption. of  cottcujcr,  Webster.'] 

1.  A  miser; — used  contemptuously.      Todd. 

2.  An  eccentric  or  queer  old  man.      Wriyht. 

COd'I-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  codex  or  to  a  code. 
[u.J  London  Athentetim. 

COD'I-cIL,  n.  [L.  codicilli,  small  tablets  for 
writing.  —  See  Codex.]  An  addition,  or  sui)plc- 
ment  to  a  will.  Blackstone. 

cr>n-|-ClL'LA-RY,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  codicil ; 
contained  in  a  codicil.  I'hillimore. 

c6D-|-F|-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  codifying,  or 
digesting  into  a  system.  J.  Bentham. 

c0d'|-FI-¥R,  n.    One  wno  codifies.         Qu.  Rev. 

COD'I-FY,  V.  a.  [Eng.  code,  and  L.  facio,  to 
make.]  [i.  codified  ;  pp.  codikyino,  codi- 
FIKI).]  To  digest  into  a  regular  system  or  code, 
as  laws  ;  to  systematize.  J,  Bentham. 

CQ-DlLLE'  (ko-dtl'),  n.  [Fr.  codille.]  A  term  at 
ombre,  when  the  game  is  won.  Pope. 

COd'LE  (kSd'dl),  V.  a.    1.  To  parboil.  Beau.  §  Fl. 
2.  To  fondle.  —  See  Coddle. 

CciD'LjN,  n.    A  cooking  apple.  —  See  Codling. 

C6d'-LINE,  n.    A  line  for  catching  cod.    Weak. 

c6d'L|N(J,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  cod-(pppel,  a  quince-pear. 
—  See  Coddle.]    An  apple  not  quite  ripe,  or 
that  reqixircs  to  be  boiled  or  coddled  before  it  is 
eaten  ;  a  cooking  apple. 
2.  [Dim.  of  cod.^   A  small  cod. 

C6d'-PI£CE,  n.  [See  Cod.]    A  small  bag.  Shak. 

COE,  n.  {Mining.')  A  little  lodgement  made  by 
miners  under  ground  as  they  work  lower  and 
lower.  Crabb. 

CO-fcF'Fl-CA-CY,  n.    Joint  efficacy.         Bromie. 

CO-pF-Fl"CipN-CY  (ke-ef-flsh'en-se),  w.  Joint- 
efficiency  ;  cooperation.  Glanville. 

C0-]PF-FI"CI(;NT  (k6-5f-fl8h'?nt),  n.  [L.  con, 
with,  and  efficio,  pfficiei\s,  to  effect.] 

1.  That  whicli  cooperates  with  something  else 
in  producing  any  efiect.  Johnson. 

2.  {Algebra.)  A  number  prefixed  to  a  quan- 
tity, denoting  how  many  times  it  is  to  be  taken  ; 
a  factor.  • 

i^-  In  its  most  (tencral  sense,  it  is  nearly  synony- 
mous with  factor,  and  may  be  eitlier  positive  or  nega- 
tive, entire  or  fractional,  real  or  imaginary.  Da,  t[  P. 

c6-?F-Fl"CIgNT-LY,  ad.    In  a  joint  manner. 

COE'HORN,  n.  {Mil.)  A  small  kind  of  mortar  ;  — 
so  named  from  the  inventor.  Stocqueler. 

CO-feL'D(;R,  n.  An  elder  of  the  same  rank  with 
another  elder.  Trapp. 

C(E'Ll-Ac  (88'l9-ak),  a.  [Gr.  KotXiaic6i ;  Koi)Aa,  the 
belly.]  Relating  to  the  lower  belly,  to  the  in- 
testmal  canal,  or  to  an  artery  which  issues 
from  the  aorta.  Dunglison. 

The  caliae  JIkz,  or  caliac  passion,  is  a  painful  species 
of  diarrhoea. 

C0EM'5-T6r-Y,  n.     See  Cemetery.        Johnson. 

C6-6mp'TIQN,  n.     [L.  coemptio;  coemo,  to  buy 

up.]     The  act  of  buying  up  the  whole  quantity. 

Monopolie*  and  cotmptiotu  of  warea  for  resale  are  great 

mean*  to  c-iirich.  /Sacun. 

CO-eN-JO\f',  V.  n.    To  enjoy  together.      Uowell. 
C(EN'Q-BITE,  n.    See  Cenobite.  Craig. 

C(E.N'Q-BY,  n.    See  Cenoby.  Todd. 

CO-E'CIUAL,  a.  Jointly  equal ;  of  the  same  rank 
or  dignity  U'ith  another. 

Ue  'U  make  hia  cap  coequal  with  the  crown.         ShaH. 
CS-E'aUAL,  n.    One  who  is  equal  to  another. 

To  pity  hit  coequal  be  content.  Sterling. 

c6-E'aUAL-LY,  ad.    With  joint  equality. 


CO.?.aUAL'I-TV  (k5.?.kw»l'?-tO,  n.  The  state 
of  being  coequal.  Hooker. 

c6-iiRCE'  ^ks-«rs'),  v.  a.  [L.  coerceo,  to  confine, 
to  restrain  ;  con,  with,  and  arceo,  to  shut  up.] 

ti.  coekced;  pp.  cdeucino,  cueuced.]  To 
cep  in  order  oy  force  ;  to  compel  to  compli- 
ance; to  restrain  ;  to  constrain  ;  to  force. 

Puniahment*  are  manifold  that  they  may  coerce  thia  prof- 
ligate aort.  Aiiliffe. 

Syn.  —  A  |>er8on  is  eoercrd  or  compelled  by  fiirre  to 
doHomethinK  against  his  will,  and  he  is  rentruined  (nnn 
doing  an  action.  A  prisoner  is  coerced,  compelled,  or 
forced  to  labor  in  a  penitentiary,  and  he  is  rentrained 
from  escaping.  A  man  is  conntrainrd  to  act,  and  re- 
stratned  from  acting  ;  he  is  coerced  by  others,  and  lie 
rentruins  himself,  and  his  feelings  or  emotions  are  re- 
strained. —  See  Restrain. 

C6-ER'CJ-BLK,  a.  That  may  be  coerced,  forced, 
compelled,  or  restrained.  Johnson. 

CO-ER'CION  (kS-iir'shiin),  n.  [L.  coercio,  coercitio  ; 
Sp.  coercion ;  Fr.  coertion.]  The  act  of  coer- 
cing; penal  restraint ;  constraint ;  compulsion. 

Government  haa  coercion  and  animadversion  upon  such 
a«  neglect  their  duty.  South. 

If  the  Indiana  fled  fVom  thia  inceaaant  toil  and  barhamiia 
coercion,  and  t<K)k  refuge  in  the  niouiitaina,  they  were  hunted 
out  like  wild  beast*.  W.  Irviny. 

Syn.  —  See  Compulsion. 

tc6-ER'C|-TlVE,  o.  [Fr.  coercjVi/.]  Coercive; 
restraining;  checking.  Bp.  Taylor. 

C6-ER'CJVE,  a.  Able  to  compel  to  compliance; 
imposing  restraint ;  checking.  Hooker. 

Without  coercive  power,  all  government  is  but  toothless 
and  prccariona.  South. 

CO-ER'CIVE-LY,  ad.    By  means  of  coercion. 

The  power  of  government  can  with  no  appearance  of  rea- 
son go  further  coercively.  Jiurke. 

CO-g-REC'TANT,  )  „.     {Her.)  Noting  things  set 
C6-?-RECT'^D,      )  uj 


by  side. 


up  together  or  erected  side 
Ogilvie. 


CO-^S-SfiN'TIAL,  a.  [L-con,  with,  and  essentia, 
essence.]     Being  of  the  same  essence. 

C6-eS-SEN-T|-AL'|-TY  (kS-^s-sSn-she-are-te),  n. 
Participation  of  the  same  essence.        Burgess. 

C6-5S-SEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.»  In  a  coessential  man- 
ner. 

C0-5S-TAb'LISH-MENT,  n.  Joint  establishment. 
"A  coestablishment  of  the  teachers. "Jtp.  Watson. 

CO-gS-TATE',  n.    A  union  of  estates.    Smollett. 

CO-5-TA'NP-AN,  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  eetas,  age.] 
One  of  the  same  age  with  another,  [k.]  Aubrey. 

c6-5-TA'N(;-OUS,  a.  [L.  coa-taneus.']  Of  the 
same  age  with  another ;  coeval.  Bentley. 

CO-g-TA'Ng-OUS-Ly,  ad.  From  the  same  age 
or  beginning.  '  Clarke. 

c6-5-TER'NAL,  a.  [L.  coa-temtis ;  con,  with,  and 
tetemus,  eternal ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  coetemo ;  Fr.  coe- 
ternel.'\     Equally  eternal  with  another. 

Or  of  the  eternal,  coetemal  beam 

May  I  express  thee  un blamed?  Milton. 

CO-5-TER'NAL-LY,  ad.  With  equal  eternity. 
"  His  coetemally  begotten  Son."  Hooker. 

CO-e-TER'NI-TY,  n.  [It.  coetem  th  ;  Sp.  coeter- 
nidad ;  ft.  coet'emite.]  3 oinX,  eternity. Hammond. 

C6-E'VAL,  a.  [L.  cotpvus;  con,  with,  and  arum, 
age.]  Of  the  same  length  of  existence  ;  of  the 
same  age  ;  coetaneous. 

This  religion  cannot  pretend  to  be  coeval  with  man.  Hale. 

C6-E'VAL,  n.  One  contemporary  with  another 
and  of  the  same  age. 

Even  TuUy  himself  waa  taunted  at  by  hia  eoetaU.  Haketnll. 
Syn. —  Coeval  is  one  of  the  same  age;  contempo- 
rary, one  living  at  the  same  time.  Jacob  and  R«aii 
were  coecals;  Addison,  Pope,  and  Swift  were  contem- 
poraries, 

CO-E'VOys,  a.  [L.  coarua.'\  Of  the  same  age  ; 
coeval,     [n.]  South. 

C6-t;:^'-6c'V-T9R,  n.    A  joint  executor.     Craig. 

CO-(;.>'-ftC'r-TRlX,  ».     A  joint  executrix.  Craig. 

CO-53^-IST'  (k6-9g-zt8i'),  r.  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and 
eristo,  to  exist ;  It.  coesistrre ;  hp.  coeristir ;  Fr. 
coerister.}  Ji.  coexisted  ;  pp.  cokxistino,  co- 
existed.] To  exist  together  or  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  human  breast 
Two  master  passions  cannot  coexitt.  Campbetl. 


To  expand    together  or 
Jodretl. 


jointly  the 
Bu.  Wind 


same 
nchetter. 


C6-^%.lBr'^SCK  (ki-^ft-tU'tfiu),  n,  [It.  eoex. 
istenza  :  8p.  coexistencia  ;  Fr.  coexuUence.]  Ex- 
istence at  the  same  time  with  another. 

Nu  more  than  the  idea*  can  have  any  separale  tsiilenea 

lh>iu  ttie  iiiiiid,  but  liare  a  cvcj-itUiKt  therein.  Urtw. 

C6-(:>f-I.ST'f.NT,  a.     [Sp.  roexittenle',  Tt.  eoex- 

istfint.]     Existing  at  the  same  time. 

Time  ia  so  much  of  duration  as  ia  roezuUul  with  Uie  mo- 
tioiis  of  tlic  great  b<jdles  of  the  universe.  J-oelr. 

CO-ev-JST'lNG,  p.  a.  Existing  at  the  wimc  time. 

c6-f-X-PA.\D',   V. 
equally. 

CU-^\-rP.SD',  V.  a.  [L.  eon,  with,  and  ertntdo, 
to  extend.]  [i.  coextenued  ;  »p.  coexteko- 
l.vo,  coexte.vded.I  To  extend  to  the  Mmc 
space,  duration,  or  degree  with  another. 

Every  motion  ia  in  aome  sort  coejrtemlrd  with  the  body 
raovid.  O'rran. 

Has  your  Rngliah  language  one  single  word  that  la  cniv 
teiuled  through  all  tlieae  aigniflcations?  BmUcn, 

c6-f;X-TftN'SION  (k8-?k-»t«n'»hun),  n.  Joint  or 
equal  extension.  '  Hale. 

c6-f,X-TEN'8|VE,  a.    Having 
extent. 

c6-f,X-TEN'SlVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  coextensive 
manner. 

CO-eX-TfiN'SlVE-NfiSS,  n.    Equal  extension. 

CoFF,n.  The  offal  of  pilchards.  [Eng.]     Loudon. 

COF'F^E,  n.  [Ar.  aahotieh,  the  liquor  of  coffee, 
Loudon  ;  Pers.  canwa  ;  Turk,  cahveif.— It  caffe : 
Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  ca/e.— Dut.  koffy  ;  Sw.  *  f)an.  ka/f'ee.\ 

1.  The  berries  of  the  coffee-tree,  or  Cofiea,  of 
which  there  are  two  species, C'o/Tea  arabica,  and 
Cojf'ca  occidcnlfilis.  Louilon. 

2.  A  decoction  or  drink  prepared  from  the 
parched  berries  of  the  coffee-tree. 

They  have  In  Turkrv  a  drink  called  m/frc.  made  oTa  berry 
of  the  same  nuine.  i'liia  drink  comforteth  the  brain  and 
heart,  and  helpetb  digestion.  tUtcm. 

Medical  men  are  widely  at  issue  as  to  the  merits  of  engr*. 
All,  however,  are  agrced^  that  it  stimulates  the  bmin,  and 
banishes  soninolency.  />>-.  Itontm. 

cOF'F{;E-BE.\N,  n.    Same  as  Coffee-berhy. 

cOf'FPE-B£b-RY,  n.    Fruit  of  the  coffee-tree. 

c6F'Ff.E-Ci;P,  n.    A  cup  for  drinking  coffee. 

COF'FpE-HOlisE,  n.  A  house  of  entertainment 
where  coffee  is  sold :  —  sometimes  used  to  de- 
note a  hotel  or  tavern. 

This  year  (ItUO),  Jacob,  a  Jew,  opened  a  rojfee-hottm  at  the 
Angel;  and  there  some,  who  delighted  in  novelty,  drank. 

LO'e  of  AHlhoan  H'ooti. 

CfiF'FpE-MAX,  n.  One  who  deals  in  coffee,  or 
who  keeps  a  coffee-house.  Addison. 

COF'FgE-MlLL,  n.    A  mill  for  grinding  coffee. 

CoF'FpF.-PC>T,  n.  A  pot  in  which  coffee  is  boiled, 
or  in  which  it  is  served  at  table.      Dr.  Warttm. 

CfiF'FpE-ROAST'fR,  n.  An  iron  utensil  for 
roasting  coffee  over  the  fire.  Buchanan. 

C6f'F5E^r66m,  w.  a  public  apartment  in  a 
hotel  where  guests  arc  supplied  with  coffee  or 
other  refreshments.  Ogilvie, 

c6F'F5E-TREE,  n.  {Bot^  The  tree  or  shrub 
that  produces  coffee ;  Coffea.  P.  Cyc. 

COF'F^R  [kSffer,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  k«'. 
f?r,  *\ ;  ksrfer  or  k6'f?r,  K.],  n.  [A.  S.  co/,  a 
repository.— Fr.  cojfre,  a  chest.] 

1.  A  chest :  —  generally  for  keeping  money. 

The  lining  of  his  ro/Trr*  shall  make  coats 

To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars.  Shttt. 

2.  Treasure.  "  Without  any  burden  to  the 
queen's  cojfers."  Bacon. 

3.  {Min.)  A  trough  in  which  tin  ore  is  bro- 
ken to  pieces.  Maunder. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  sunk  panel  in  vaults  and  domes ; 
—  a  square  hollow  between  the  modillions  of  a 
cornice.  Chambers. 

5.  {Fort.)  A  hollow  trench  or  lodgement  in  a 
drv  ditch.  Chambers. 

'6.  (Inland  Xarigation.)  A  sort  of  lock  for 
receiving  a  barge. 

*?r-  "  I  ha^f  in  thia  word  followrd  the  r**nerml  jww- 
niinrialion,  which  I  see  is  rontirmed  by  Dr.  Kcnnck, 
W.  Johnston,  .Mcasrs.  Perry,  Srott,  and  Buchanan  j 
f[>r  as  it  stands  in  Mr.  Sheridan  with  the  •  lonp, 
Ihough  not  «villioiit  rrsp<<ri,'iblr  usage  on  its  side,  it  is 
a  troM  irregularitv,  which  ought,  if  possihle,  to  b« 
mlueed  lu  rule."  ffattar. 
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c6f'F5R,  v.  a.    To  treasure  up.     [r.] 

Treasure,  as  a  war  might  draw  forth,  so  a  peace  succeeding 
might  coffer  up.  Bacon. 

COF'FpR-DAM,  n.  {Arch.)  A  case  of  piling, 
water-tight,  fixed  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  in  order 
to  lay  the  bottom  dry  for  a  space  large  enough 
to  build  a  pier  on.  Brandc. 

COF'FgR-^R,  n.  1.  One  who  places  treasure  in 
chests,  or  coffers. 

Ye  fortune's  cofferers,  ye  powers  of  wealth.        Young. 

2.  Formerly  a  principal  officer  in  the  King 
of  England's  household  next  under  the  comp- 
troller. Warton. 

COF'FfR-WORK  (-wurk),«.  {Masonry.)  Rubble 
walls  faced  with  freestone,  or  formed  with  cem- 
ent between  two  parallel  rows  of  planks  placed 
edgewise.  Francis. 

COF'FJN,  n.  [Gr.  K6if,ivoi  ;  L.  cophinus,  a  basket ; 
A.  S.  cof,  a  cave,  a  repository. —  See  Coffeii.] 

1.  A  box,  or  chest,  in  which  a  dead  body,  or 
corpse,  is  interred.  Shak. 

Be  not  dismayed  at  the  approach  of  pain  and  sickness:  let 
not  the  coffin  arid  the  shroud  terrify  you.  Bp.  Borne. 

2.  A  mould  of  paste  for  a  pie. 

Of  the  paste  a  coffin  will  I  rear.  Shak. 

3.  A  paper  case,  in  form  of  a  cone,  used  by 
grocers  and  printers.  Johnson. 

Cnffiii  of  a  horse,  the  whole  lioof  of  the  foot  above 
the  coronet,  inchiding  the  eo/^/i-bone,  which  is  a  small, 
spongy  bone  enclosed  in  the  midst  of  the  hoof. 

COF'FJN,  V.  a.  [i.  COFFINED  ;  pp.  COFFINING, 
COFFINED.] 

1.  To  enclose  in  a  coffin. 

Wouldst  thou  have  laughed  had  I  come  coffined  home?  Shak. 

2.  To  enclose  ;  to  confine  ;  to  immure. 

Devotion  is  not  coffined  in  a  cell.  J.  Hall. 

COF'FJN-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  a  coffin.  Wilson. 

COF'FlN-MAK'jpR,  n.    One  who  makes  coffins. 

COF'FLE,  n.  A  band  of  captured  negroes,  or  of 
negro  slaves.  —  See  Caufle. 

From  the  black  slave-ship's  foul  and  loathsome  hell. 

And  coffle's  weary  chain.  Whittier. 

CO-FOtJTND'^R,  n.     A  joint  founder.       Camden. 

COG,  V.  a.  [Of  uncertain  derivation.  Fr.  coque- 
liner,  to  fondle. — W.  coegio,  to  trick.  —  See 
Coax.]     [i.  cogged  ;  pp.  cogging,  cogged.] 

1.  To  flatter ;  to  wheedle. 

I'll  mountebank  their  loves. 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them.  Sliak. 

2.  To  obtrude  by  falsehood ;  to  introduce  sur- 
reptitiously. 

I  have  cogged  in  the  word  to  serve  my  turn.     Stillingfleet. 

3.  To  fix  cogs  in  a  wheel.  Johnson. 
To  cog  a  die,  to  cheat  in  playing  dice  by  directing 

the  fall  of  a  die. 

C6g,  v.  n.    To  lie  ;  to  wheedle,     [r.]         Tusser. 

Mrs.  Ford,  I  cannot  cog;  I  cannot  prate.  Shak. 

COG,  n.     [L.  coffo,  to  force.— W.  coegio,  to  trick.] 

1.  A  trick  ;  deceit. 

Letting  it  pass  for  an  ordinary  cog  amongst  them.  Watson. 

2.  The  tooth  of  a  wheel  by  which  motion  is 
communicated  to  another  wheel. 

He  cannot  adapt  the  cogs  of  his  wheels.  Tucker. 

3.  [Goth,  kogge ;  Dut.  kog.]  A  boat.  Fairfax. 
Huntinircoa;  an  extra  cog  to  prevent  the  unevenness 

of  wear  which  would  he  likely  to  ensue  if  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  in  a  cogged  wheel  were  exactly  a  multi- 
,  pie  of  the  number  of  pallets  which  work  in  it.  Francis. 

CO'95N-CY,  n.  [See  Cogent.]  Force ;  strength  ; 
power ;  as,  "  The  cogency  of  an  argument." 

+  CO-^E'NJ-AL,,  a.    Congenial.  Warton. 

CO'pgNT,  a.  [L.  cogo,  cogens,  to  force.]  Forci- 
ble ;  powerful ;  resistless.  "  This  most  cogent 
proof  of  a  Deity."  Betitleg. 

Syn. —  Coffent  implies  acting  by  force,  and  is  used 
in  a  moral  sense.  Cogent  reason,  a  cogent  argument ; 
forcible  reasoning  ;  powerful  reasoner  ;  strong  lan- 
guage ;  strong,  convincing,  or  resistless  argument. 

C6'95NT-LY,  ad.    In  a  cogent  manner  ;  forcibly. 

COG'GfR  (kog'ger),  n.  A  flatterer,  [k.]  Sherwood. 

CdG'fi^R-Y,  n.  Trick ;  falsehood,    [e.]  ■  Watson. 

COG'GJNG.n.  The  act  of  wheedling  ;  cheating.  "  I 
do  beseech  you  leave  your  cogging.''    Beau.  <Sf  Fl. 
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COG'GLB,  n.    A  little  boat.  —  See  Cog. 

COG'GLE-STONE,  w.     A  cobble-stone.    Skinner. 

c6(^-J-TA-BiL'I-TY,  n.  Possibility  of  being  the 
subject'of  thought.  "  Conceptions  . . .  of  whatso- 
ever hath  any  entity  or  cogitahility ."   Cudworth. 

CO^'J-TA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  thought  on  ;  that 
may  be  the  subject  of  thought.  Johnson. 

+  C69'l-TA-BUND,  a.  [h.  cogitabundus ;  It.  cogi- 
tabondo.]     Full  of  thought;  thoughtful.     Ash. 

C6(jr'j-TATE  (koj'e-tat),  v.  n.  [L.  cogito,  cogita- 
tus ;  It.  cogitare  ;  Sp.  cogitar.}  [i.  cogitated  ; 
pp.  COGITATING,  COGITATED.]  To  meditate ;  to 
think ;  to  reflect ;  to  consider. 

lie  that  calleth  a  thing  into  his  mind,  whether  by  impres- 
sion or  recordation,  cogitateth  and  considereth.  Bacon. 

CO^-J-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  cogitatio  ;  It.  cogita- 
ztone.']     Thought;  meditation. 

On  some  great  charge  employed 

He  seemed,  or  ftxcd  in  cogitation  deep.  Milton. 

CO^'1-TA-TIVE,  a.  1.  Having  the  power  of 
thought ;  meditative  ;  thinking.  "  Cogitative 
faculty."  Bacon. 

2.  Disposed  to  meditation  ;  considerate. 

The  carl  being  by  nature  somewhat  more  cogitative,  Wotton. 

c6QJ-I-TA-TIV'I-TY,  n.  The  faculty  of  cogitat- 
ing ;  power  of  thinking.  Wollaston. 

C0GJV.4C  (kon-yak'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  French 
brandy  ;  —  so  called  from  a  town  of  that  name 
from  which  the  best  brandy  is  shipped.  P.  Cyc. 

COG'NATE,   a.      [L.  cognatus ;    con,   with,   and 

nascor,  to  be  born.]      1.  Allied  by  blood  ;  akin 

by  birth.  _  Howell. 

2.  Of  the  same  origin ;  partaking  of  the  same 

nature  ;  as,  "  Cognate  languages.' 

"  Imbrute,"  I  believe,  is  a  word  of  Milton's  coinage.  So  was 
the  cognate  compound  "imparadised"  supposed  to  he,  till 
Bentlcy  brought  an  instance  from  Sidney's  Arcadia.  Warton. 

COG'NATE,  n.  (Scottish  Laic.)  1.  A'relation  by 
the  mother's  side  or  by  females.  Burrill. 

2.  {Civil  Law.)  One  related  to  another 
through  the  mother  or  through  females :  —  a 
relation  generally ;  one  related  to  another  by 
blood.  »  Burrill. 

COG'NATE-N^SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  cognate, 
or  related.  Coleridge. 

COO-JvA'tI,  n.pl.  [L.]  {Law.)  Relations  by 
the  mother's  side.  Burrill.     Crabb. 

COG-NA'TION,  n.     [L.  cognatio  ;  Fr.  cognation."] 

1.  Descent  from  the  same  original. 

As  by  OUT  cognation  to  the  body  of  the  first  Adam,  we  took 
in  death,  so  by  our  union  with  the  body  of  the  second  Adam, 
we  shall  have  the  inheritance  of  life.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Participation  of  the  same  nature. 

He  induceth  us  to  ascribe  effects  unto  causes  of  no  cogna- 
tion. Browne. 

3.  {Law.)  Relationship  through  females,  as 
distinguished  from  agnation,  or  relationship 
through  males  : — relationship  generally.BwrriV/. 

COG-NI"TION  (kog-nlsh'un),  n.  [L.  cognitio; 
It.  cognizione  ;  Sp.  cog'nicion  ;  Fr.  cognition.'] 

1.  Knowledge  ;  entire  conviction. 

I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 

Of  what  I  feel.  Shak. 

2.  pi.  Things  which  may  be  known. 

Sir  W Hamilton. 
t  COG'NI-TI  VE,  a.     [L.  cognosco,  to  know ;  Fr. 

cognitlf.]     Capable  of  knowing.  South. 

II  COG'NJ-ZA-BLE  (kSg'ne-zsi-bl  or  k5n'e-z?-bl),  a. 

[Gr.  ytyvdicKw,  to  know  ;  L.  cognosco,  to  know ; 

Fr.  connaissable.] 

1.  That  may  be  perceived  or  known ;  cognos- 
cible  ;  as,  "  A  thing  cognizable  by  the  senses." 

2.  {Law.)  That  may  fall  under  judicial  no- 
tice ;  liable  to  be  tried,  examined,  and  judged. 

Enormities  which  are  not  cognizable  in  any  other  courts 
of  this  realm.  Tatler. 

II  COG'Nj-ZA-BLY,  ad.   In  a  cognizable  manner. 

II  COG'Nl-ZANCE  (k5g'ne-z5nsorkon'e-zans)  [kSn'- 
e-zans,  S.  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  kSg'ne-zans,  F.  R. 
C;  kog'ne-zans  or  kSn'e-zans,  W.  J.],  n.  [It. 
cognoscenza ;  Sp.  conocencia;  Old  Fr.  cogni- 
zance ;   Fr.  connaissance.] 

1.  t  Recognition  ;  recollection. 

Who,  soon  as  on  that  knight  his  eye  did  glance, 
Eftsoons  of  him  had  perfect  cognizance.  Spenser. 

2.  Observation  ;  knowledge. 

The  events  in  their  civil  history  were  to  be  regarded  as 
coming  witliin  the  cognizance  of  their  divine  governor. //urrf. 
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3.  {Law.)  A  judicial  notice  or  knowledge :  — . 
jurisdiction  of  a  court  over  a  cause  :  —  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  fine,  of  taking  a  distress, 
&c.  Burrill. 

4.  {Her.)  The  family  badge  worn  by  the  re- 
tainers of  a  noble  house,  or  by  soldiers  in  the 
field.  Fairholt. 

46S"  "  I  have  in  this  word  and  its  relatives  given 
the  forensic  pronunciation,  but  cannot  help  observing 
that  it  is  so  gross  a  departure  from  the  most  obvious 
rules  of  the  language  that  it  is  highly  incumbent  on 
the  gentlemen  of  the  law  to  renounce  it,  and  reinstate 
the  excluded  g  in  its  undoubted  rights."    Walker. 

II  COG'NI-ZANT,  a.  Having  cognizance  ;  know- 
ing,    [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

COg'NIZE,  v.  a.  To  perceive  ;  to  recognize.  "  For 
cognizing  the  beautiful  in  art."      R.  Chambers. 

II  COG-Nj-ZEE'  (k5g-ne-ze'  or  kSn-e-ze'),  n.  {Law.) 
One  to  whom  a  fine  in  lands,  &c.,  is  acknowl- 
edged;—  opposed  to  cognizor,  Cowell. 

II COG-NJ-ZOR'  (kSg-ne-zbr'  or  kon-e-ziir'),  n. 
{Law.)  One  who  acknowledges  a  fine  in  lands 
or  tenements  to  another.  Cowell. 

C0O-JVd'MEJ^,n.  [L.]  The  last  of  the  three 
names  by  which  all  Romans,  at  least  those  of 
good  family,  were  designated ;  the  family  name 
or  surname.  It  served  to  mark  the  house  {fa- 
milia)  to  which  they  belonged,  as  the  pranomen 
and  nometi  served  respectively  to  denote  the  in- 
dividual and  the  class  {gens)  to  which  his  fam- 
ily belonged.  Brande. 

COG-NOM'I-NAL,  a.  [L.  cognominis.]  Belonging 
to  the  cognomen.  "  The  second  [name]  Pilatus 
as  a  cognominal  addition."  Pearson. 

fCOG-NOM'J-NAL,  n.     A  namesake. 

Nor  the  dog-fish  at  sea  mueli  more  make  out  the  dog  of  the 
land,  than  his  cognominal  or  namesake  in  the  heavens. Aoitvic. 

t  COG-N6m'I-NAte,  V.  a.  [L.  cognotnino,  cog- 
noniinatus,]  To  give  an  additional  name ;  to 
furnish  with  a  surname.  Cockeram. 

COG-NOM-I-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  cognominatio,  a 
cognomen.]  A  title  added  to  a  name,  in  thj 
manner  of  a  surname. 

Pompey  deserved  the  name  Great;  Alexander,  of  the  same 
cognommation,  was  generalissimo  of  Greece.  Browne. 

c6g-NO-MIN'I-TY,  n.  The  circumstance  of  hav- 
ing the  same  name,     [r.]  Gent.  Mag. 

COG-NOS'C^NCE,  n.  [L.  cognosco,  cognoscens, 
to  know.]  Knowledge.  "  Of  that  near  object 
have  no  cognoscence."     [jr..]  More. 

C60-J\rgs-CEJV'TE,  n.  ;pl.  cbo-Nos-ciN'Ti.  [It., 
from  cognoscere,  to  know.]  One  who  is  well 
versed  in  any  thing,  particularly  in  the  fine  arts ; 
a  conn^sseur.  Smart. 

COG-NOS-CJ-BIL'I-TY  (kog-nos-se-bil'e-le),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  cognoscible.     [r.]        Barroio. 

COG-NOS'CI-BLE,  a.     1.  That  may  be  known. 

In  matters  cognoKcihle,  and  framed  for  our  disquisition,  our 
industry  must  be  our  oracle.  Browne. 

2.  That  may  fall  under  judicial  notice. 

In  the  high  commission,  we  meddled  with  no  cause  nd 
coguoscilile  there.  Abj).  LautL 

COG-NOS'CI-TIVE  (kog-nos'se-tiv),  a.  Having 
the  power  of  knowing,     [r.]  Bp.  Barlow. 

COO-JVO'FIT,  n.  [L.,  he  has  confessed.]  (Law.) 
A  confession  whereby  a  defendant  admits  that 
the  plaintiffs  cause  of  action  against  hint  is 
just,  and  suffers  judgment  to  be  entered  against 
him  without  trial.  Brande. 

CO-GUAR'DI-AN,  n.     A  joint  guardian.    Clarke. 

COGUE  (kog),  n.  A  small  wooden  vessel :  —  a 
dram  of  spirituous  liquor.     [Local.]    Maunder. 

COG'wArE,  n.  Coarse  cloths  worn  in  the  north 
of  England.  Crabb. 

COG'-WHEEL,  n.  A  wheel  furnished  with  cogs  or 
teeth  around  its  circumference.  Grier. 

c6-HAB'IT,  v.  n.  [L.  cohabito  ;  con,  with,  and 
habito,\o  dwell ;  Sp.  cohabitar;  Fr.  cohabiter.] 

\i.  COHABITED  ;  pp.  COHABITING,  COHABITED.] 

1.  'To  dwell  with  another  in  the  same  place. 

The  Philistines  were  worsted  by  the  captivated  ark;  they 
were  not  able  to  cohabit  with  that  holy  thing.  South. 

2.  To  live  together  as  husband  and  wife. 

He  knew  her  not  to  bo  his  own  wife,  and  yet  had  a  deswn 
to  cohabit  with  her  as  such.  Mddes. 
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CO-FiAb'I-TANT,  n.  A  joint  inhabitant.  WooUon. 

C6-HAB-|-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  cohahitatio  ;  Sp.  co- 
habitacion ;  Fr.  cohabitation.]  The  act,  or  the 
state,  of  cohabiting  or  of  living  together. 

Thprc  ahall  be  u  cohabitation,  of  the  npirit  with  fleah.  More. 

Moniileur  Broinur*.  at  one  huniireii  and  two  vrara,  died 
for  love  (if  hia  wiTf,  who  waa  niuuty-two  at  her  u«ath,  alU'r 
•eventy  ycara'  co/iaiiilalioit.  Tatter. 

C6-HAb'I-TPR,  n.  A  cohabitant.  "  Neighbors 
and  cohabiters  of  the  same  region."         iJobbea. 

CO-ll£lR'  (k6-Ar'),  n.  [L.  coharea.']  A  joint  heir. 
"  Coheirs  in  the  inheritance."  Bp.  Taylor. 

c6-HfcrR'5SS(k5-4r'?»),  n.  A  joint  heiress.  "Co- 
heiresses whose  fortunes  being  equal."  liambler. 

C6-HfcR'ALD,  n.    A  joint  herald.  Clarke. 

CQ-IIERE',   V.  n.     [L.  cohtpreo.]     [i.  cohered  ; 

pp.  COHKKINO,  COHEKED.] 

1.  To  stick  together ;  to  hold  fast  one  to  an- 
other ;  to  cleave  ;  to  adhere. 

The)*  [iiiimbcra]  arc  like  grains  of  aand,  which  will  not 
cohere  in  the  order  in  which  we  place  them.  J'riestley. 

2.  To  suit ;  to  fit ;  to  be  fitted  to. 

Had  time  cohered  with  place,  or  place  with  wishing.  Shak. 

CQ-nVl'R^NCE,    )  „,     ["L,  cohmrentia  ;  Sp.  cohe- 

CQ-HE'RgN-CV,  )  rencia;  Fr.  coherence.]  1.  The 

act,  or  the  state,  of  cohering;  union  of  parts 

which  resists  separation  ;  cohesion. 

The  preasure  of  the  air  will  not  explain,  nor  can  be  a  canae 
of,  the  coheifitce  of  the  particles  of  air  themselves.        Zoclce. 

2.  Consistent  dependence ;  logical  connection. 

CViherenre  of  discourse,  and  a  direct  tendency  of  all  the 
parts  of  it  to  tlie  nrgunient  in  hand,  ore  must  eminently  to 
be  found  in  him  [St.  Paul],  Locke. 

CQ-HE'R(;NT,  a.  1.  Sticking  together;  inti- 
mately connected  or  united. 

Where  all  must  fall,  or  not  coherent  be. 

And  all  that  rises  rise  in  due  degree.  Pope, 

2.  Adapted ;  suitable  ;  fit ;  congruous. 

That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful. 

May  prove  coherent.  Shak. 

3.  Consistent ;  logical. 

A  coherent  thinker  is  not  to  be  made  at  once  by  a  set  of 
rules.  Watts. 

Cg-HE-R(;N-TlF'lC,  «.  [L.  cohcereo,  to  stick  to- 
gether, and  facio,  to  make.]  Causing  cohe- 
rence,    [r.]  Coleridge. 

CO-HE'RpNT-LY,  ad.    In  a  coherent  manner. 


cq-he-si-bIl'i-ty,  n. 

cohesiveness. 


The  tendency  to  cohere ; 
Maunder. 


CO-HE'SJ-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  cohesion.    Smart. 

Cp-HE'SION  (ko-he'zhun,  93),  n.     [Fr.  cohesion.} 

1.  The  act,  or  the  state,  of  cohering  ;  the  force 
or  attraction  by  which  particles  of  homogeneous 
bodies  are  kept  attached  to  each  other ;  cohe- 
rence. 

Solids  and  fluids  differ  in  the  degree  of  cohesion,  which, 
iK'ing  increased,  turns  a  fluid  into  a  solid.  Arintthnot. 

2.  Connection  ;  affinity  ;  dependence.  "  Ideas 
that  have  no  natural  cohesion."  Locke. 

Masnetic  cohesion,  the  power  by  which  two  mag- 
netic bodies  adhere  together. 
Syn.  — See  Adhesion. 

CO-IIE'SJVE,  a.  That  has  the  power  of  sticking 
together ;  tending  to  unite.  "  At  a  certain  dis- 
tance the  cohesive  force  is  destroyed."     P.Cyc. 

CO-HE 'S|VE-LY,  ad.    In  a  connected  manner 

CQ-»E'S|VE-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  co- 
hesive. Johnson. 

tCQ-nlB'|T,».o.  [L.  cohibeo.l  To  restrain.  fiajTey. 

tCO-HI-Bl"TION,  n.  {I,,  cohibitio.']  The  act  of 
restraining  ;  hinderance  ;  restraint.      Bagwell. 

CQ-HlB'|T-QR,  n.    One  who  restrains.    E.  Hall. 

crVHO-BATE.r.a.  [Fr.  co/ioAer.]  {Chem.)  Tore- 
distil;  to  pour  the  distilled  liquor  upon  the  re- 
maining matter,  and  distil  it  again,     [r.] 

Arbuthnot. 

C0-H9-BA'TIQN,  n.  [Sp.  cohobacion  ;  Fr.  co- 
hobation.]     {Chem.)  A  re-distillation.      Locke. 

CO  HORT,  n.  [Gr  v/Sprof,  an  enclosed  place;  L. 
cohors,  cohortis  ;  It.  coorte  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  cohorte.] 

1.  {liom.  //is<.)  The  tenth  part  of  a  legion,  con- 
sisting of  between  .500  and  600  foot-soldiers. /f/cA. 

2.  A  body  of  warriors ;  a  troop  of  soldiers. 
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with  him  the  cohort  bright 

Of  watchful  cherubim.  Milton. 

JB5-  TJie  term  cohnm,  or  cirrs,  the  Or.  x^prof,  ori(ti. 

Daily  aienitiod  an  encluHiire  for  iihoc|>  or  poultry,  and 

waM  aftcrwanld  iicod  to  duHiKnate  the  number  of  m«n 

which  could  stand  within  such  onclogure.     P,  Cyc. 

tCO-IIQR-TA'TIQN,  n.    [L.  cohortatio.]  Encour- 
agement by  words.  Bailey. 

CoIf,  n.     [Sp.  eo/?a;  Fr.  cot/f<?.]     Ahead-dress; 
a  cap  worn  by  sergeants  at  law,  &c.  Swift. 

CoIF,  v.  a.    To  dress  with  a  coif. 

And  coif  me,  where  I'm  bold,  witli  flowen.  Cooper. 
CQIfED  (kiilft),  p.  a.  Wearing  a  coif.  Arbuthnot. 
CoIF'fOrE  (kblffdr),  n.     [Fr.]     A  head-dress. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  coiffure  now  in  fashion.       Adtlisou. 
CCilONE   (kiiln),  n.     [Gr.  ytavla,  an  angle  ;  L.  cu- 
neiis,  a  wedge  ;  It.  conio  ;  Fr.  coin.] 

1.  A  corner;  a  coin  ;  a  quoin  :  —  the  comer- 
stone  at  the  external  angle  of  a  house.  Wright. 
See  you  youd'  coigne  o'  the  Capitol?  yond'  comer-stone? 

Shak. 

Johnson. 


2.  A  wedge  used  by  printers. 

N^>  i  V.  n. 
ColN'Y,   )  sion 


COIGNE,  I  ^^  ^^    To  live  by  extortion  or  oppres- 


sion.    [Ireland.]  Brysket. 

CoIl,  r.  a.  [L.  colligo ;  It.  cogliere ;  Old  Fr. 
coillir ;  Fr.  cueillir,  to  gather.]  ^i.  coiled  ;  pp. 
COILING,  coiled.]  To  gather  into  a  circular 
heap,  as  a  rope ;  to  wind.  "  Coiled  up  in  a  ca- 
ble." Beau.  Sj  Fl. 

col  L,  n.    1.  A  rope  wound  into  a  ring  or  a  circu- 
lar heap ;  a  convolution. 
2.  t  Tumult ;  noise  ;  bustle  ;  confusion. 
To  see  them  about  nothing  keep  such  a  cot7.     Suckling. 
CoIN,  n.  1.  A  comer ;  a  quoin ;  a  coigne.  Johnson. 
2.  A  wedge  for  raising  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
or  for  supporting  a  body  on  an  inclined  plane. 
—  See  Coigne,  and  Quoin. 

CoIn,  n.  [L.  ciineus,  a  wedge  ;  It.  conio  ;  Sp. 
CMfio  ;  Fr.  coin,  a  stamp  or  die.] 

1.  A  piece  of  metal  bearing  a  legal  stamp, 
and  made  current  as  money ;  metallic  or  hard 
money,  as  gold  and  silver. 

He  gave  Damctas  a  good  sum  of  gold  in  ready  coin.    Sidney. 

2.  That  with  which  payment  is  made. 

The  loss  of  present  advantage  to  flesh  and  blood  is  repaid 
In  a  nobler  coin.  Hammond. 

Syn.  —  See  Money. 

CoIn,  v.  a.     [i.  COINED  ;   pp.  coining,  coined.] 

1.  To  convert  into  money,  as  a  piece  of  metal, 
by  a  legal  stamp ;  as,  "  The  gold  was  sent  to 
the  mint  to  be  coined." 

2.  To  fashion  or  form  by  stamping. 

Can  we  be  sure  that  this  medal  was  really  coined  by  m 
artificer?  Bentley. 

3.  To  invent;  to  fabricate ;  —  sometimes  used 
in  an  ill  sense. 

A  man  coinii  not  a  new  word  without  some  peril  and  less 
fruit;  for  if  it  happen  to  be  received,  the  praise  is  but  moder- 
ate; if  refused,  the  scorn  is  assured.  I!.  Jonnon. 

Those  motives  induced  Virgil  to  coin  his  fable.       Dryden. 

cols' AQE  (kbln'?ij),  n.  1.  The  art  or  the  act  of 
coining  money. 

The  care  of  the  coinage  was  committed  to  the  inferior 
magistrates.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Stamped  metal  current  as  money  ;  coin. 
"  To  return  his  coiitage  upon  him."  Stciji. 

3.  Expense  of,  or  charges  for,  coining. 

4.  New  production  ;  invention. 

Unnecessary  cninaye,  as  well  as  unnecessary  revival  of 
words,  runs  into  aiti'ctation.  Dryden. 

CO-IN-CIDE',  r.  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  incido,  to 
fall  upon  ;  Fr.  eoincider.]  [i.  coincided  ;  pp. 
coinciding,  coincided.] 

1.  To  agree  in  outline,  as  two  figures,  when 
placed  one  upon  the  other. 

If  the  equator  and  ecliptic  had  coincided.  It  would  have 
rendered  the  annual  revolution  of  tlie  earth  useless,  (.lieyne. 

2.  To  be  of  the  same  ptirport ;  to  concur ;  to 
agree  ;  as,  "  The  statements  do  not  coincide." 

CO-Tn'CI-DENCE,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  coincid- 
ing ;  agreement ;  concurrence ;  consistency. 

The  very  coincidencf  of  so  many  evidences  carries  a  great 
weight.  y/a/c. 

CO-IN'CI-d£N-CY,  n.     Coincidence.       Fotherby. 

c6-Ii\"Cl-Df:NT,  a.  [Fr]  1.  Having  coinci- 
dence ;  agreeing  in  outline,  as  two  figures,  when 
placed  one  upon  the  other. 


c6-lN-HftR'I-TOR,n.    A  joint  inheritor. 
inheritors  with  Christ." 


COLATION 

ThcM  cirdat  length  bmuM  eolmeidaa.  gtwtom. 

2.  Concurrent ;  agreeing  ;  concurring. 

Whose  hands  are  pure,  wboae  doctrine  and  whose  1Kb 
( \,mr,drul.  Oowpen 

CO-l.N'C|.uft.NT,  n.    Coincidence.  Harri* 

c6-lN'CI-Ii6.NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  coincident  man- 
ner ;  concurrentfy.  For.  Qu.  Jiev. 

CO-iN-cfD'5R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  coin- 
cides. Harru. 

CO-I.N-DI-cA'TIpN,  n.  JX.  eon,  with,  and  indico, 
to  signify ;  Fr.  eoindtcation.)  A  concurrence 
of  signs  or  symptoms.  Martm. 

CoI.V'(;R,  n.    1.  One  who  coins  moner.  Additon. 

2.  An  inventor.    "  Dionysius,  a  Greek  coiner 

of  etymologies."  Camden. 

t  c6-IN-hAb'|T-Ing,  n.  A  dwelling  together ;  a 
cohabiting.  Milton. 

CO-lN-nfeR'|T-ANCE.n.  Joint  inheritance.  "A 
title  to  a  coinheritance."  Bp.  Taylor, 

'Co. 

Fox. 

COlN'JNG,  n.  The  art,  or  the  act,  of  making 
coins ;  the  art  of  converting  the  precious  metals 
into  money.  Locke. 

tCO-lN'aul-NATE,  r.  a.  [L.  coinquino,  coitupti- 
natua.]    To  pollute.  Skelton. 

t  c6-lN-aUJ-NA'TlQN,  n.  Pollution ;  defilement ; 
contamination.  Cotgrate. 

C6-In-STAN-tA'N5-oC'S,  a.  Happening  at  the 
same  time  with  another  event.  Craig. 

C6-lN'T5R-eST,n.  A  joint  interest,  [r.]  MiUmu 

CoIR,  n.     [Port,  coiro,  couro.]     A  species  of  yam 

made  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut.  McCultoch. 

CoIre,  n.    Same  as  Coir.  Craig. 

COlS'TRfL,  w.  ["  Probably  Old  Fr.  eouatillier.  —  It 
is  surely  not  a  corruption  jf  kestrel,  as  Mr. 
Todd  and  others  have  supposed."  yares.]  An 
inferior  groom ;  a  young  fellow,  S'ares 

c6It,  r.  a.  [Icel.  kueita,  to  throw.  Jamieson.] 
To  throw  any  thing,  as  at  the  game  of  coits. 
"  Coit  it  to  me."    [Local,  North  of  Eng.]    Todd- 

CoIt,  n.    A  quoit.  —  See  Quoit. 

tCOlT'lNG,  M.     Playing  at  coits.      Sir  T.  Elyot. 

CO-I"TION  (k9-l8h'iin),  n.  [L.  eoitio;  con,  with, 
and  eo,  to  go ;  It.  i;oi/o ;  Fr.  coit.] 

1.  Copulation  ;  act  of  generation.  Ray. 

2.  The  act   by  which  two   bodies   come  to- 
gether. Brotrne. 

COIX,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  «<Ji{,  a  palm.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  tropical  grasses  ;  Job  s-tears.  Loudon. 

CO— JoIn',  r.  n.  [h.cottjtingo.]  To  conjoin.  SAo^. 

CO— JU'RQR,  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  juror,  to 
swear.]  {Law.)  One  who  testifies  to  the  credi- 
bility of  another  ;  a  compurgator.  Wotton. 

COKE,  n.  ^Perhaps  from  L.  coqtio,  to  cook.  Skin- 
ner.] Mmeral  or  fossil  coal,  deprived  of  its  vol- 
atile matter  bv  being  heated  in  closed  vessels, 
or  with  imperfect  access  of  air.  It  is  a  residu- 
um in  manufactories  of  coal-gas. 

COKE,  r.  a.  [t.  coked  ;  pp.  coking,  coked.I 
To  fonn  or  change  into  coke ;  to  deprive  of 
volatile  matter,  as  coal.  Vrt. 

COK'lNG-KlLN  (-kll).  )  „.  a  kiln  or  an  oven 

C0K'|NG-6V-E.\'  (-av'vn),  )  for  coking  coal. 

c6l'AN-D5R,  «.  [L.  coto,  to  strain;  Sp.  rofa- 
dero.]  A  sieve ;  a  strainer ;  a  cullender.  Dryden. 

C6L-Jt  P-  Ti  'AVE,  n.pL 
[Gr.  «o/.<iirrii>,topeck.]  < 
[Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of 
the  order  Scansorea 
and  family  Picid<e ; 
ground-woodpeckers. 
Gray. 

C<^L'.\-RI.N.  n.     (Arch.) 


The  little  frieze  of  tha 


capital  of  the  Tuscan  and  the  Doric  column  be- 
tween the  astragal  and  the  annulets.        Weale. 

CQ-Ii.\'TIO.V,  n.     [L.  colo,  colatus,  to   strain.] 
Filtration ;  a  straining,     [r.]  Bailey. 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6N  ;    bOlL,  BU?,  rClE.  — 9,  g>,  9,  g,  soft;   £,  G,  £,  I,  hard;   §  <M  *;   :$  <M  gz. —  THIS,  this. 
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COLLATE 


CO— lAt'j-TUDE,  n.  The  complement  of  the 
hititude,  or  that  which  the  latitude  wants  of  90 
degrees.  Hind. 

COL'A-TURE  [ko'l?-tur,  S.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  kol'- 
'  ?-cliQr,  ]F, ;  kolV-tur,  Ja.  II.  C],  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  straining;  filtration.  Cotgrave. 

2.  Matter  strained.  Cotgrave. 

.;OL'B5R-TiXE  (kol'ber-ten),  n.  A  kind  of  lace  ; 
—  so  named  from  Mons.  Colbert.         Congreve. 

Instead  of  liomc-spun  coifs  were  eecu 

tiuud  pinners  edged  with  coloeitine.  Swift, 

c6L'em-C(jM,n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  bul- 
bous plants;  meadow  saii'ron.  Ihe  common 
species,  or  Colchicum  autiimnale,  is  used  as  a 
remedy  for  gout  and  rheumatism.  Loudon. 

COL'CO-THAR  [kSl'ko-thgir,  J.  K.  Sm. ;  kol-ko'- 
th^r,  Bran'de],  n.  {C'hem.)  A  brown-red  oxide 
of  iron,  commonly  called  crocus,  being  the  resi- 
due of  the  distillation  of  green  vitriol,  or  sul- 
phate of  iron.  Brande. 

COLD,  a.  [A.  S.  ceald,  or  cald\  Dut.  koud,  koel; 
Ger.  kaU\  Sw.  kr,ld\  Dan.  kulde.] 

1.  Not  hot;  not  warm;  frigid;  gelid.  "Cold, 
biting  wtnter."  Shak. 

2.  Suffering  from  insufficient  warmth ;  chill ; 
chilly  ;  shivering  ;  as,  "  To  feel  cold." 

3.  Wanting  zeal ;  unconcerned ;  indifferent. 

A  man  ninst  be  of »  very  cold  temperwhose  heart  doth  not 
burn  ...  in  the  midst  of  praise  and  adoration.  Addisun. 

4.  Without  affection  ;  not  cordial ;  not  friend- 
ly ;  reserved ;  coy.     "  Cold  demeanor."    Shak. 

5.  Not  heated  by  appetite  ;  chaste.        Shak. 

6.  Wanting  power  to  move  the  feelings  ;  un- 
affecting ;  uninteresting. 

What  a  deal  of  cokl  business  doth  a  man  missjicnd  the 
better  part  of  life  in !  II.  Jonson. 

In  cold  blood,  without  heat  or  passion. —  To  <rive 
one  the  cold  shoulder,  to  treat  one  with  studied  neglect. 

COLD,  n.  1.  Privation  of  heat;  the  cause  of 
chillness. 

In  winter's  cold  and  summer's  parching  heat         S/iak. 

2.  The  sensation  produced  in  animal  bodies 
by  the  escape  of  heat ;  coldness  ;  chillness. 

A  deadly  cold  ran  sliivcring  to  her  heart.  Dryden. 

3.  {Med.)    An   inflammatory   disease   occa- 
sioned by  cold  ;  catarrh  ;  as,  "  To  take  cold." 

COLD'-BATH,  n.     A  bath   or  bathing  in   cold 

water.  Gent.  Mag. 

COLD'-BL6oD-5D  (kold'blud-ed),  a.     1.  Having 

cold  blood ;  as,  "  Cold-blooded  animals." 

2.    Without   feeling.       "  Thou  cold-blooded 

slave."  Shak. 

C0LD'-C6M-F0RT,    n.      A    disappointment    of 

hopes.  Carey. 

COLD'FIncH,  n.    A  small,  rare,  English  bird,  of 

the  sub-family  Motacillina;.  Pennant. 

COLD'-HEART-gD,  a.   Indifferent ;  wanting  pas- 
sion, or  fervor.  Shak. 
COLD'JSH,  o.     Somewhat  cold ;  cool.  Ash. 

t  COLD'— KIND,  a.  Having  coldness  and  kindness 
united. 

Down  he  descended  from  his  snow-soft  chair, 
Ba<  all  unawares  with  his  cold-kind  embrace 
Unhoused  thy  virgin  soul  from  her  fair  biding  place.  Milton. 

COLD'LY,  ad.     1.  With  coldness ;  frigidly. 

Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio!  the  funeral  baked-meats 

Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables.  Shak. 

2.  Without  passion,  feeling,  or  affection  ;  un- 
concernedly ;  indifferently. 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gaze 

On  such  as  smile  upon  us.  Byron. 

COLD'NgSS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  cold; 
frigidity  ;  algidity  ;  want  of  heat. 

2.  Want  of  ardor ;  indifference  ;  unconcern. 

It  betrayed  itself  in  a  sort  of  indifference  and  carelessness 
In  all  her  actions,  and  coldness  to  her  best  friends.  Arbuthnot. 

.      3.  Exemption  from  sensual  appetite.     "  "Vir- 
gin coldness."  Pope. 
COLD'-SERVED  (-sSrvd),  a.     1.  Served  up  cold. 
2.  Dull ;  tedious  ;  tiresome.                  Young. 

COLD'-SHORT,  a.   Brittle  when  cold,  as  a  metal ; 

—  applied  particularly  to  iron.  Smart. 

COLE,  n.  [Gr.  KavUi;  L.  caulis;  A.  S.  cawl; 
Dut.  fco/;  Ger.  kohl;  Sp.  col;  ^\.cawl;  Gael. 
cal."]  (Bot.)  A  general  name  for  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Brassica,  or  cabbage.  Johnson. 

—  Now  used  to  denote  a  variety  of  Brassica  na- 


pus,  which  does  not  form  a  close  head,  but  has 
sessile,  heart-shaped  leaves.  P.  Cyc. 

COLE'-MOt)SE,  n.  A  small  bird  of  the  titmouse 
kind.  —  See  CoAL-MoiSE.  Yarreli. 

C6-Lp-0-PHYL'L0yS,  or  CO-Lp-OPH'YL-LOUS 
(131),  a.  [Gr. /coAfdj,  a  sheath,  and  i^i/^oc,  a  leaf.] 
{Bot.)  Having  the  leaves  in  a  sheath.      Smart. 

Cb-LE-OP'TE-RA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  (coAfdj,  a  sheath, 
and  irnpov,  a"  wing.]  {Ent.)  An  order  of  insects 
which  have  six  legs  and  two  pairs  of  wings,  the 
first  pair  serving  as  a  sheath  or  protection  to 
the  second,  which  are  much  the  larger  ;  beetles. 
—  See  CoLEOPTEKAN.  Brande. 

CO-Le-6P'T?R-AL,     ;  a.     Having  two  pairs  of 
CO-Lg-OP'TgR-OUS,  )  wings,  "of  which  the  outer 
serves  as  a  sheath  for  the  inner,  like  the  beetle  ; 
relating  to  the  coleoptera.  P.  Cyc. 

CO-Lp-OP'T^R-AN,  n.  (£«<.)  One  of  an  order 
of  insects  which  have  two  pairs  of  wings,  the 
first  pair  having  the  consistence  of  horn  and 
serving  as  a  sheath  or  protection  to  the  second 
pair,  or  true  wings,  which  are  much  the  larger ; 
one  of  the  coleoptera ;  a  beetle.  Brande. 

CO-L^-OP'TfR-iST,  n.  One  versed  in  coleopte- 
rous insects.  Hojie. 

COLE'-PERCH,  n.  A  small  fish  resembling  the 
common  perch,  but  smaller.  Clarke. 

COLE'RAPE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant ;  the  common  tur- 
nip ;  Brassica  rapa.  Clarke. 

COLE'SEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  cabbage ; 
rape ;  Brassica  napus.  It  is  cultivated  for  its 
seed,  which  is  used  for  making  oil  and  for  feed- 
ing cattle.  Farm.  Ency. 

CO— LES-SEE',  n.  {Law.)  One  who  takes  a  lease 
with  another ;  a  partner  in  a  lease.      Burrows. 

COLE'— STAfF,  n.  A  strong  pole  on  which  two 
men  carry  a  burden  between  them.      Ilalliwell. 

t  COL'gT,  n.  An  inferior  kind  of  church  ser- 
vant ;  an  acolyte  ;  an  acolyth.  Kennct. 

COLE'WORT  (kol'wurt),  n.  [A.  S.  cawhD7jrt.'\  A 
name  applied  to  the  varieties  of  cabbage  the 
leaves  of  which  do  not  form  a  close  head,  like 
those  of  the  common  cabbage.        Farm.  Ency. 

COL'JC,  n.  [Gr.  KibXtKOi ;  koi).ov,  the  colon  ;  L.  col- 
icus ;  Fr.  colique.']  (Med.)  A  disorder  of  the 
bowels,  or  abdomen,  that  is  attended  with  acute 
pain  aggravated  at  intervals;  —  so  named  from 
Its  supposed  seat  in  the  colon.  Dunglison. 

c6l'|C,  a.   Affecting  the  bowels  with  pain.  "  Col- 
ic pangs."  Milton. 
COL'I-CAL,  a.    Same  as  Colic,     [e.]  Gay. 
c6l'|CK-Y,  a.  Relating  to,  or  afflicted  with,  colic. 

COVJ-D.^:,  n.  pi.  {Ornith.)  A  family  of  coni- 
rostral  birds,  of  the  order  Passeres,  including 
the  single  sub-family  Colince ;  colies.         Gray. 

COL'JN,  n.  The  American  partridge ;  Perdix 
Virginiana.  Nuttall. 

CO-Li'J\rM,  n.  pi.     {Or-  X 
nith.)   A  sub-family  of 
conirostral  birds,  of  the 
order      Passeres      and 
family  Colidee ;  colies. 
Gray. 

COL'JNG,  n.  A  long,  pale 

apple.  Crabb.  coUns  gtriatng. 

COL'I-NIL,   n. 

plant. 

COL-I-SE'UM,  n.  [It.  Coliseo."]  A  spacious  am- 
phitheatre at  Rome^  —  See  Colosseum. 

CO-LI'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  kwXov,  the  colon.]  {Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
colon ;  colonitis.  Dunglison. 

Cd'LI-t/S,n.     {Ornith.)   The  coly.  Craig. 

t  COLL,  V.  a.  [L.  collum,  the  neck ;  Old  Fr. 
coller ;  Fr.  accoller.'\     To  embrace.         Spenser. 

tCOL-LAB-5-FAc'TION,  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and 
labefacio,  lahefactvs,  to  cause  to  totter.]  A 
wasting  away  ;  decay.  Blount. 

COL-lAB-O-RA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  laboring 
jointly  ;  joint  labor.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

COL-LAB'O-RA-TOR,  M.     [L.  con,  with,  and  laho- 


{Bot.)  An  American    medicinal 
Crabb. 


ro,  labor  atus,  to  labor;  Ti,  collaborateurJ]  An 
assistant ;  a  joint  laborer.  P,  Cyc. 

COL-LAPSE',  n.  [L.  collabor,  collapsus,  to  fall 
together,  to  fall  in.] 

1.  A  shrinking  or  a  falling  together  of  the 
sides  of  a  hollow  vessel ;  as,  "  The  collapse  of  a 
flue  in  a  steam  boiler." 

2.  {Med.)  A  complete  prostration  of  strength, 
either  at  the  commencement  or  in  the  progress 
of  a  disease.  Dunglison. 

COL-LAPSE',  V.  n.      [L.  collabor,  collapsus.]     [i. 

COLLAPSED  ;  pp.  COLLAPSING,  COLLAPSED.]    'fo 

fall  together,  as  the  sides  or  parts  of  a  hollow 
vessel;  to  shrink  up.  "A  balloon  collapses 
when  the  gas  escapes  from  it."  Maunder. 

In  atrophy,  the  liquids  are  exhausted,  and  the  sides  of  the 
canals  coltaijse.  Arbuthiiou 

COL-LAPSED'  (kol-I5pst'),  a.  Withered  ;  shrunk- 
en.    "  Collapsed  ladies."  Burton. 

COL-LAP'SION,  n.  [L.  collapsio.l  A  collapsing  or 
shrinking.  "  The  collapsion  of  the  skin."  Jiussell. 

COL'LAR,  71.  [L.  collare;  collum,  the  neck;  It. 
colkire  ;  Sp.  collar  ;  Fr.  collier.'] 

1.  A  ring  round  the  neck ;  a  neck-band ;  as, 
"  A  dog's  collar." 

2.  The  part  of  a  harness  that  is  fastened 
about  the  horse's  neck. 

3.  The  part  of  the  dress  that  surrounds  the 
neck;  as,  "  A  lady's  co^^ar";  "  The  collar  of  & 
shirt  or  a  coat." 

4.  {Her.)  An  heraldic  distinction  worn  round 
the  neck  by  a  military  knight  as  a  badge  of  his 
brotherhood,  and  containing  the  motto  and 
emblem  of  his  order.  Fairholt. 

5.  {Arch.)  A  horizontal  piece  of  timber  con- 
necting two  rafters  ;  —  called  also  collar-beam. 
—  See  CoLLAR-KEAM.  Brande. 

6.  {Mech.)  A  plate  of  metal  screwed  down 
upon  the  stuffing-box  of  a  steam-engine,  with  a 
hole  to  allow  the  piston-rod  to  pass  through  :  — 
a  ruff  on  a  shaft  at  one  end  of  a  jotirnal,  to  pre- 
vent the  shaft  from  shifting  endwise  :  — a  ring 
inserted  in  the  puppet  for  holding  the  end  of 
the  mandrel  of  a  lathe: — a  metal  ring  put 
around  the  end  of  a  cylinder  of  wood,  as  the 
handles  of  instruments,  to  prevent  splitting. 

7.  {Bot.)  The  ring  upon  the  stem  of  an  aga- 
ric:— thepoint  of  junction  between  the  radicle 
and  the  plumula;  —  collet.  Gray. 

8.  {Naut.)  An  eye  in  the  end  or  bight  of  a 
shroud  or  stay,  to  go  over  the  mast-head. 

9.  ( Oi-nith.)  The  colored  ring  round  the  neck 
of  birds.  Brande. 

10.  {Malacology.)  The  thickened  secreting 
margin  of  the  mantle  in  the  testaceous  gastero- 
pods.  Brande. 

To  slip  the  collar,  to  get  free. 
c6l'L.\R,  v.  a.     [i.  coLLAiiED  ;  pp.  collaring, 

COLLARED.] 

1.  To  bind,  or  to  decorate  with  a  collar. 

2.  To  seize  by  the  collar  or  throat.      Mai-tin. 
To  collar  berf,  &c.,  to  roll  or  bind  it  up  in  a  parcel 

[Eng.] 

COL'LAR-A^E,  n.  The  duty  on  the  collars  of 
draught-liorses.     [Eng.]  Smart. 

COL'LAR-BEAM,  n.  {Arch.)  A  beam  framed 
across  and  between  two  principal  rafters.  Weale. 

c6l'LAR-BLADE§,  n.  pi.  Short  segments  of 
wood  or  of  metal  which  embrace  the  collar  worn 
by  a  horse,  and  to  which  the  traces  are  attached ; 
hames.  Ogilvie. 

C6l'LAR-B6NE,  n.     The  clavicle.         Wiseman. 

COL'LAR-DAY,  n.  A  dav  on  which  knights  ap- 
pear at  court  in  their  collars.  Smart 

CAL'LARED  (k8ri?rd),j9.rt.   1.  Having  a  collar,  or 

decorated  with  a  collar.  Chaucer. 

2.    Rolled,    or   bound  up,  hard    and    close. 

"  Collared  beef."  Pegge. 

COL'LAR-MAK'fR,  n.     One  who  makes  collars. 

COL-LAT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  collated  ;  ca- 
pable of  collation.  Coleridge. 

COL-LATE',  V.  a.  [L.  confero,  collatus,  to  col- 
lect together  ;  con,  with,  and  /ero,  to  bear.]    [i. 

COLLATED  ;  pp.   COLLATING,  COLLATED.] 

1.  To  bring  together,  as  things  similar  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  ;  —  particularly  applied 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  i,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short ;   A,  5,  I,  O,  V.  Y.  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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to  manuRcripts,  or  to  different  editions  of  the 
same  work. 

They  could  not  rvllnqiiish  Jndaium,  and  embrace  Chri»- 
tlanity,  without  wviRhlnn;  und  cullaliug  Ixith  reliKioiis.  tlouth. 
Ilavine  iM>nu"  yvan  bvfori'  cvllatetl  wverol  Uri-ck  copk-i  of 
rTf         ■ 


the  New  IVntaiiu'iit. 


felCt  Li/'e  m'  Jlaiiwuiiul. 


2.  t  To  bestow  ;   to  confer. 

The  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood  there  coniigncd  and  rol- 
lated.  Hi'-  Taylor. 

3.  To  place  in  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

lie  thruat  out  the  invader,  and  collated  Aniadorf  In  the 
bcnetlcr.  AtUrbury. 

CQL-LAT'pR-AL,  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  lateralis, 
pertaining  to  the  side  ;  latus,  a  side.] 

1.  Being  from,  at,  or  on,  the  side. 

In  hi*  hrijrlit  rndinnce  and  rntlatfrul  light 

Muiit  I  bu  cuiufortud,  not  in  liia  aphcre.  S/tak. 

2.  Indirect ;  not  immediate ;  subordinate ; 
not  chief  or  principal. 

If  by  direct  or  bv  rotlnteral  hand 

They  find  ui  toiiclied,  we  wili  our  kingdom  give 

To  you  in  satisfaction.  Shot. 

3.  (Law.)  Not  connected  by  lineal  descent, 
as  a  son  with  the  father  or  with  the  grandfather, 
but  by  descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  as  the 
children  of  the  same  father.  Burrill. 

4.  Connected  ;  conjoined  ;  concurrent. 

It  receives  no  collateral  strength  from  external  considera- 
•    Hons.  Attertmry. 

Collateral  security,  security  for  th&  fulfilment  of  a 
contract  or  a  pecuniary  obligation  in  addition  to  the 
principal  security.  Burrill. 

COI.-LAT't;R-AL,  n.  1.  One  who  is  collaterally 
descended.    '  Ayliffe. 

2.  (Com.)  Security  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  con- 
tract, or  for  money  lent,  in  addition  to  the  prin- 
cipal security  ;  collateral  security.   [Colloquial.] 

CQL-LAT'gR-AL-LY,  ad.  1.  Side  by  side.  "These 
pulleys  placed  coll-aterallij."  Wilkins. 

2.  Indirectly.  "  The  former  more  directly, 
and  the  latter  more  coUcUerally." 

3.  In  a  collateral  relation;  as,  "Persons  col- 
laterally descended  from  the  same  stock." 

COL-lAt'5R-AL-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being 
collateral.  Cotgrave. 

C(^Ii-LA'TIQN,  n.  1.  [1..  collatio  ;  Tr.  colMioji.l 
The  act  of  collating ;  comparison  of  one  thing 
with  another  of  the  same  kind  ;  —  particularly 
applied  to  a  comparison  of  manuscripts  or  of 
books. 

I  return  you  your  Milton,  which,  upon  collation,  I  find  to 
be  revised  and  augmented.  I'ofie. 

2.  The  act  of  conferring ;  bestowal ;  gift. 

Neither  arc  we  to  give  thanks  alone  for  the  first  collation 
of  these  ticnctits.  Kay. 

3.  That  which  is  collated,  or  bestowed ;  div- 
idend contributed.  Bp.  Nicholson. 

4.  A  collection  of  articles  of  food  for  a  light 
repast;  a  treat  or  entertainment  less  than  a 
feast. 

When  I  came,  I  found  a  collation  of  wine  and  sweet- 
meats. W liinttin'a  Memoirs. 

5.  t  [Old  Fr.  colacion.']  A  discourse. 

No  book  was  more  read  in  the  following  ages  than  Cas- 
■ian's  Collations,  Jiurttet. 

6.  (^Common  Law.)  The  comparison  of  a  copy 
with  its  original  to  ascertain  its  conformity. 

7.  (Canon  Law.)  The  act  of  bestowing  a  ben- 
efice by  a  bishop.  Coioell. 

8.  (Scottish  I^nio.)  The  right  of  an  heir  to 
divide  equally  with  others  of  the  same  degree 
of  kindred  the  whole  estate  of  a  deceased  per- 
son. London  Ency. 

CQL-LA'TION,  v.  n.  To  partake  of  a  collation, 
or  slight  repast.  "  I  .  .  .  collationed  in  Spring 
Garden."     [u.]  Evelyn. 

CQL-LA'TrON-?;R,  n.  One  who  collates  or  ex- 
amines the  sheets  of  a  book  after  it  is  printed. 

1-C6L-LA-TT"TI0VS  (k61-l9-tl8h'u8),  <i.  Contrib- 
uted by  many.  '  Bailey. 

CQL-LA'TIVE,  a.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  term  applied 
to  livings  or  advowsons,  of  which  the  bishop 
and  the  patron  are  the  same  person.  Blackstone. 

CQL-LA'TQR,  n.     [Fr.  collateiir.] 

1.  One  who  collates,  or  compares  copies  or 
manuscripts.  Addison. 

2.  One  who  bestows  a  benefice.  Ayliffe. 

3.  One  who  bestows  any  gift. 

Well-placed  benefits  redound  to  the  collator's  honor. 

FeMam. 

CQL-LA 'TRgSS,  H.  A  female  who  collates.  Smith. 


CQI^lAud',  ».  a.  [L.  collaitdo,  to  praise  highly.] 
To  join  in  praising,     [it.]  lioweli, 

COL'LEAGUE  (kBI'lSg),  n.  [L.  coUega,  one  chosen 
at  the  same  time  with  another  ;  con,  with,  and 
tcgo,  to  choose  ;  It.  collrga  ;  Sp.  colega  ;  Fr. 
collt'gue.']  A  i)artJ»er  in  the  same  trust,  or 
office  ;  an  associate  ;  coadjutor  ;  ally.  Swift. 
Syn.  —  A  coUfatruf  in  office;  a  partnrr'tn  trade; 
an  ansticiiitr  in  an  cnterpriHe.  Men  in  the  lii);lieti(,  as 
well  as  ill  lower  officen,  are  colleagurii  and  astuciatea  ; 
tradesineii,  mechanics,  &.r.,  are  partners. 

COL-I,KAGUK'  (kol-lfig'),  v.  n.  To  be  a  a  col- 
leiigue  ;  — followed  by  with,  before  the  person. 

Ciilleaiiuiil  with  tliis  dream  of  his  advantage. 
He  liuth  not  t'iiiie<l  to  pester  us  witli  iiicSMUgc 
Iin|>ortiiig  tlie  surrender  of  those  land*.  Shak. 

c5l'1EAGUE-SI1Ip,  n.    Partnership.        Milton. 

CQL-LftCT',  t'.  a.  [L.  colligo,  collectiis ;  Sp.  co- 
lectar;  Fr  colliger.]  [i.  collected  ;  p/^.  col- 
lecting, COLLECTED. J 

1.  To  gather  or  bring  together ;  to  bring  into 
one  place,  mass,  or  sum. 

Itlemory  alone  enriches  the  mind  by  preserving  what  our 
lalwr  and  industry  daily  collect.  Halts. 

IM  a  man  collect  into  one  sum  as  great  a  number  as  he 
pleases,  the  multitude  lessens  not  one  jot  the  power  of  add- 
ing to  it.  Locke. 

2.  To  infer  as  a  consequence ;  to  conclude 
from  premises. 

By  all  best  conjectures  I  collect 
Thou  art  to  be  my  fatal  enemy.  Milton. 

To  collect  one^s  sey,  to  recover  from  surprise,  or  to 
become  calm. 


Affrighted  much, 
I  did  in  time  collect  myself. 


Shak. 


COL'L^CT,  n.  [L.  colkctus,  a  collection  ;  whether 
from  con,  with,  and  lego,  to  read,  or  from  colligo, 
to  collect,  is  doubtful ;  Fr.  collecte.  —  "  The  deri- 
vation of  the  word  implies  a  prayer  read  together 
with  other  parts  of  the  Church  of  England  ser- 
vice." Brande.  "  I  think  it  very  probable  that 
the  collects  for  the  Sundays  and  Ilolydays  bear 
that  name  upon  account  that  a  great  many  of 
them  are  evidently  collected  out  of  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels."  Wheatley.  "  As  the  petitions  of 
collects  are,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  in  scrip- 
tural language,  the  word  may  have  been  applied 
to  these  prayers,  because  their  sentiments  and 
phraseology  are  collected  or  gathered  from  the 
Scriptures."  Eden.]  A  short  prayer  adapted  to 
any  special  occasion  or  particular  subject.  Eden. 
Then  let  your  devotion  be  humbly  to  say  over  proper 
collects.  Bp.  Taylor. 

c6l-LKC-tA  ':^K-4,  n.  pi.  [L.,  things  collected.'] 
A  selection  of  passages  from  various  authors  ; 
collections  ;  extracts ;  miscellany.         Brande. 

C6L-L5C-TA'Ne-0(;s,  a.  [L.collectanem.]  Gath- 
ered together.  Johnson. 

COL-LfiCT'^D,  p.  a.    1.  Gathered  together. 
2.  Composed  ;  calm  ;  not  disconcerted. 

CQL-LfiCT'pD-LY,  ad.    In  a  collected  manner. 

cgL-LfiCT'^D-NESS,  n.   State  of  being  collected. 

CQL-LfiCT'j-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  collected. 

CQL-l£c'T1QN,  n.  [L.  collectio ;  It.  collezione ; 
Sp.  coleccion ;  Fr.  collection.] 

1.  The  act  of  collecting;  as,  "To  be  em- 
ployed in  the  collection  of  debts." 

2.  That  which  is  collected  ;  assemblage. 
The  gallery  is  hung  with  a  collection  of  pictures.  Addison. 

3.  A  contribution  for  charitable  purposes. 
"The  collection  for  the  saints."      1  Cor.  xvi.  1. 

4.  t  Conclusion  from  premises  ;  inference. 

So  let  him,  by  collection,  give  himself  the  censure.  Feliham. 

t  c6l^L5C-TT"TroyS  (-tlsh'us),  o.  [L.  coUecti- 
tius.]     Gathered  up.  Bailey. 

CQL-LftC'T|VE,  a.  [L.  collectitus ;  It.  coUetiro; 
Sp.  colectivo ;  Fr.  coUectif.] 

1.  Tending  to  collect  or  gather  into  one  mass ; 

gathered  together. 

A  body  collective,  because  it  containetb  a  huge  mnltitude. 

Uook'er. 

2.  Making  inferences;  argumentative.  "Cnl- 
leciire  reason."  Browne. 

3.  (Gram.)  A  term  applied  to  those  nouns  — 
as  a  company,  an  army —  which,  though  having 
the  form  of  the  singular  number,  convey  the 
idea  of  many  individuals.  Johnson. 

CQL-L6c'TJVE,  n.     [Fr.  coUectif.]    A  noun  of 


multitude,  or  a  substantire  comprehending  In 
its  Hignification  more  than  one  person  or  thing, 
but  having  the  form  of  the  singular  number. 

Army,  parliament,  people,  roob,  fang,  set,  hniily,  At.,  an 
colli  rtiirt.  LalMoMt. 

CQI--LEC'TIVE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  general  mats ;  in  « 
body ;  not  singly. 

CQI^LfcCTIVE-Ness,  n.  A  state  of  comhina 
tion  ;  a  mass.  Todd 

CQL-lJ:( "TyR,  n.  [It.  coUettore;  Sp.  colector^ 
Fr.  collcctvur.] 

1.  One  who  collects  things  which  are  sepa« 
rated  ;  as,  "  A  collector  of  old  book*  or  of  rare 
pictures." 

2.  A  compiler  of  books. 

Volumes  without  the  cotUrtor't  own  rHIcetioai.   Adttkom. 

3.  An  officer  who  receivea  or  collects  the  cus- 
toms or  taxes. 

The  rommisniiins  of  the  rrrenae  are  dlspnaed  of,  and  lti« 
collrclort  an-  apixiiiileil  by  the  commissiunrr*.  Siel/l. 

4.  (Bot.)  pi.  Dense  hairs  covering  the  styles 
of  some  species  of  composite,  &c.,  and  acting 
as  brushes  to  clear  the  pollen  out  of  the  cells 
of  the  anthers.  Brande'. 

5.  (Oxford  University.)  pi.  Two  bachelors  of 
arts  appointed  by  the  proctor  to  superintend 
some  scholastic  proceedings  of  their  fellow- 
bachelors  in  Lent.  Todd. 

CpL-L6c'TOR-.\TE,  n.  The  district  of  a  collect- 
or ;  a  collectorship.  P.  Cye. 

COL-LEC'TOR-SHiP,  n.  1.  The  office  of  a  col- 
lector of  customs  ;  collectorate  ;  as,  "  The  col- 
lectorship of  New  York,  of  Boston,  &c." 

2.  (Oxford  I'nirersity.)  The  office  of  the  col- 
lectors appointed  by  the  proctor  in  Lent.  —  See 
Collector. 

COL-l£c'TR(;ss,  n.    A  female  who  collects. 

COL-LfiG'A-TA-RY,  n.  VL.  coVegatariua.]  (Law.'\ 
A  joint  legatee  ;  a  co-legatee.  Burrill. 

COL'Lp^E  (kBI'l^j),  n.  [L.  collegium ;  It.  coUe- 
gio ;  Sp.  colegio  ;  Fr.  college. —  See  Colleagi  E.l 

1.  A  community,  corporation,  or  society  of 
persons  united  in  the  same  office  or  calling,  and 
acting  under  the  same  laws ;  as,  "  A  college  of 
physicians";  "A  college  of  heraltis";  "The 
college  of  cardinals." 

2.  A  literary  institution  or  seminary  of  leam« 
ing  established  by  authority,  endowed  with 
funds,  and  possessed  of  certain  rights  and  priv. 
ileges. 

He  is  returned,  with  his  opinion* 
Gathered  from  all  the  famous  coHi-ik*.  Skat. 

3.  A  house  or  edifice  appropriated  to  the  nsc 
of  a  college  or  literary  institution ;  as,  "  The 
colleges  at  Cambridge.' 

4.  A  political  or  electoral  body  ;  as,  "Thecof- 
lege  of  electors  of  the  President  of  the  U.  S." 

Syn.— See  School. 

COL'LP^E-LIKE,  a.    Like  a  college.       Howell. 

CQL-LE'pi-AL,  a.  [Fr.  coUegial.]  Relating  to  a 
college  ;  collegiate.  Bailey. 

CQL-LE'9I-.«iN,  n.  [Fr.  colUgien.]  A  member  of 
a  college.  Swift. 

COI.i-IiE'9j-ATE,  a.  1.  Relating  to  a  college. 
'"  Collegiate  masterships."  Milton. 

2.  Instituted  after  tne  manner  of  a  college. 
"  Collegiate  societies."  Hooker. 

CoUeiriate  church,  a  church  wtiich,  not  beinic  a  ca. 
thedral  or  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  liaK,  nevenlielesK,  its 
colle|;e  or  cor|H>ration  of  deans,  canons,  and  prebends, 
and  is  regulated  in  divine  service  as  a  cathedral. 

COI^LE'9l-.\TE,  «.  [L.  collegiatus.]  A  mem- 
ber of  a  college  ;  a  collegian.  Burton. 

tc6L'L5R-Y,  M.     A  colliery.  —  Sec  Colliert, 

COL'LET,  ».     [L.  collum,  the  nock  ;  Fr.  collet.^ 

1.  That  part  of  a  ring  in  which  the  stone  is 
set ;  the  setting  of  a  precious  stone. 

The  seal  wa»  sH  in  a  n-Vrl  of  r<AA.    Sir  T.  Hrrifrt. 
How  ftill  the  rollrt  with  his  jewel  t»!  Cotrirf. 

2.  (Bot.)  That  part  of  the  axis  of  a  plant 
where  the  root  and  the  stem  are  joined;  — 
called  also  collum  and  collar.  Graf. 

CQL-LIDE',  r.  w.  [L.  collido ;  con,  with, and  Uedo, 
to  strike.]  [i.  collided  ;j>p.  colliding,  col- 
lided.]    To  strike  against  each  other ;  to  clash. 

The  flints  that  hide 
The  seeds  of  flic,  thus  tuased  in  air.  cnOUt.       Jkydtn, 
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COL'LIgR  (kSl'yer),  n.  1.  One  who  works  in  coal- 
mines ;  a  digger  of  coals.  Gataker. 

2.  A  dealer  in  coals ;  a  coal-merchant.  Bacon. 

3.  A  ship  that  carries  coals.  Todd. 

c5L'LIt;R-V   (kSl'yer-?),  n.    1.   A  place  where 

coals  are  Sug  ;  a  coal-mine. 

The  collieries  on  the  Tyne  lay  exposed  for  several  miles. 

Jiurttet. 

2.  The  coal-trade.  Johnson. 

c6L'Li-FLoW-?R,n.  See  Cauliflower.  Warton. 

t  COL'LJ-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  colligo,  collifiatus  ;  con, 
with,  and  ligo,  to  bind.]  To  bind  together. 
"  The  members  of  their  church  are  so  colligat- 
ed and  bound  together."  Quelch. 

c6l,-Ll-GA.'TIO\,  n.  [L.  colliffotio  ;  Sp.  coliga- 
don!]     A  binding  together,     [r.] 

Conceptions  not  wholly  correct  may  serve  for  a  time  for 
the  colhi/ntioH  of  facts,  and  may  guide  us  in  researches  which 
shall  end  in  a  raoi«  exact  colliyaiion.  Thomson. 

COL'LI-MAT-|NG,  a.  Correcting  the  error  of 
sight.     "  The  collimating  telescope."     P.  Cyc. 

c6L-LI-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  coUimo,  improperly 
used  for  collineo,  to  aim.  Facciolati.]  The 
aiming  at  a  mark. 

Line  of  coUimation,  (.^stron.  &  Surveying.)  the  line 
of  sight  in  an  astronomical  era  geodesical  instrument, 
or  the  line  wliich  passes  tlirough  the  centre  of  the  ob- 
ject glass  and  the  intersection  of  the  wires  placed  in 
its  focus. —  Error  of  colUmation,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  line  of  sight  and  the  position  which 
that  line  ought  to  have  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  mo- 
tion of  the  instrument.  Pearson. 

COL-LJ-MA'TOR,  n.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  horizontal  point,  or  for  determining 
or  correcting  the  error  of  coUimation  in  an  in- 
strument. Kater. 

fCOLLINE,  n.  [L.  collis,  a  hill;  Fr.  coUine.'] 
A  small  hill ;  a  mount.  "  Every  hill  and  col- 
line."  Drvmmond. 

COL-lTn'?-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.  collineo.]  To  direct 
in  a  straight  line  ;  to  aim.  Bailey, 

COL-LlN-p-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  directing  in  a 
straight  or  right  line.  Johnson 

t  COL'LJNG,  n.    An  embrace.  Chaucer. 

t  c6L'LING-LY.  ad.    With  embracing. 

And  collinghj  him  kist.  Gascoigne. 

COL-LIN'GUAL,  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  lingim, 
the  tongue.]  Having  the  same  language ;  speak- 
ing the  same  tongue.  West.  Rev. 

t  COL-Lla'UA-BLE  (kol-Kk'wgi-bl),  a.  [See  CoL- 
LiauATE.]     Easily  dissolved.  Harvey. 

t  COL-Lia'UA-MENT  (kol-ITk'w?-ment),  n.  The 
substance  to  which  any  thing  is  reduced  by  be- 
ing melted.  Bailey. 

t  COL'LI-aUANT  (-kwint),  a.  That  has  the  power 
of  melting.  Bailey. 

t  COL'H-QUATE,  v.  n.  [L.  con,  wth,  and  Kqueo, 
to  be  fluid.]     To  be  dissolved. 

Ice  will  dissolve  in  fire,  and  coUiquate  in  water.     Browne. 

fCOL'LJ-aUATE,  V.  a.     To  melt;  to  dissolve. 

The  ore  is  colliquated  by  the  violence  of  the  fire.       Boyle, 

COL-LI-aUA'TION,  n.     [Fr.  colliquation.] 

1.  The  act  of  melting.  Bacon. 

2.  A  lax  or  diluted  state  of  the  fluids  in  ani- 
mal bodies.  Boyle. 

COL-L!a'UA-TtVE,  a.  [Fr.  colUquatif.]  (Med.) 
Melting  ;  dissolvent ;  —  applied  to  diseases 
which  waste  the  strength.  "  ColliqvMtive  fe- 
ver." Quincy. 

CQL-Lla-Up-FAC'TION,  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and 
liquefacio,  liquefactus,  to  make  liqtiid.]  A  melt- 
ing together.  "  The  incorporation  of  metals  by 
simple  colliqtiefaction."  Bacon. 

COL-Ll"§ipN  (kol-llzh'un,  93),  n.  [L.  collisio  ;  col- 
lido,  collistis,  to  strike  together ;  Fr.  collision.] 

1.  The  act  of  colliding ;  a  striking  together 
of  two  bodies  so  as  to  produce  a  shock ;  a  clash. 

The  sparks  of  truth  being  forced  out  of  contention  as  the 
■parkf  of  fire  out  of  the  collision  of  flint  and  steel.     HakewilL 

2.  Opposition  ;  interference.  "  The  collision 
of  contrary  false  principles."  Warburton. 

t  COL-LI'SJ VE,  a.  Causing  collision  :  clashing ; 
interfering.  Blackmore. 


fCOL-LIT'l-GANT,  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  litigo, 
litigans,  to  dispute.]  Wrangling,  or  contend- 
ing together.  Maunder. 

COL'LO-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  colloco,  collocatus  ;  Fr. 
colloquer.]  \i.  collocated  ;  pp.  collocating, 
COLLOCATED.]   To  placc  ;  to  arrange.  Johnson. 

COL'Lp-CATE,  a.  Placed.  "  The  parts  wherein 
that  virtue  is  collocate."  Bacon. 

COL-LO-CA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  collocatio;  Fr.  collo- 
cation.] 

1.  The  act  of  collocating  or  placing  ;  disposi- 
tion ;  arrangement. 

If  elegance  consists  in  the  choice  and  collocation  of  words, 
you  have  a  most  indubitable  title  to  it.  Sir  W.  Janes. 

2.  The  State  of  being  placed.    "  The  colloca- 
tion is  equal  or  unequal."  Bacon. 

t  c6l-LO-CU'TION,  n.  [L.  collocutio  ;  con,  with, 
and  hquor,  to  speak.]     Conference.        Bailey. 

fCOL-LO-CU'TOR,  n.  [L.]  A  speaker  in  a  dia- 
logue ;  an  interlocutor  ;  a  dialogist.     Derham. 

COL-LO'DJ-ON,  M.  [Gr.  KOUa,  glue.]  {Chem.) 
A  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether  ;  —  so  called 
on  account  of  its  adhesive  properties.   Brande. 

t  COL-LOGUE',  V.  a.     To  wheedle  ;  to  flatter. 

They  do  apply  themselves  to  collogue  and  flatter  their 
lieges.  Burton. 

COL-LOGUE'  (kol-log'),  V.  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and 
hquor,  to  speak.]  To  confer  or  converse  se- 
cretly with  deceitful,  or  delusive  designs  ;  to 
plot.     "  Collogue  with  her  again."  Green. 

COL-LOG'UING  (kol-log'ing),  w.  Flattery.  "Par- 
asitical fawning  and  colloguing."  Burton. 

COL'LOP,  n.  [Corrupted  from  collow,  the  smut 
of  coal.     Richardson.] 

1.  A  small  slice  of  meat ;  a  piece  of  flesh ;  a 
rasher  of  pork,  or  bacon. 

Sweetbread  and  collops  were  with  skewers  pricked.  Dryden. 

2.  A  child.     [In  burlesque  language.] 

Thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flesh ; 
And  for  thy  sake  I  have  shed  many  a  tear.  Shak. 

COL-Ld'aUJ-AL  (kol-lo'kwe-Fil),  a.  [L.  con,  with, 
and  loquor,  to  speak.]  Relating  to,  or  used  in, 
common  conversation  ;  conversational.  "  The 
burlesque  and  colloquial  style  of  Swift."  Warton. 

COL-LO'aU|-AL-I§M,  n.  A  word  or  phrase  used 
in  conversation.  Ec.  Rev. 

COL-LO-aUl-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  col- 
loquial,    [r.]  ■  Ch.  Ob. 

COL-LO'auj-AL-lZE,  v.  a.  To  make  colloquial, 
or  conversational,     [r.]  Ch.  Ob. 

COL-LO'Q,UI-AL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  colloquial  or  con- 
versational manner.  Smart. 

COL'LO-aUIST,  n.  A  speaker  in  a  dialogue. 
"The  colloquists  in  this  dialogue."         Malone. 

COL'LO-aUY  (kSrio-kwe),  n.  [L.  colloquium  ; 
colloquor,  to  converse  ;  con,  with,  and  loquor, 
to  speak ;  It.  colloquio ;  Sp.  coloquio ;  Fr.  col- 
loque.]  A  mutual  discourse  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons ;  dialogue  ;  discourse ;  conversation. 

My  earthly  by  his  heavenly  overixjwercd, 

In  that  celestial  cotloi/uy  sublime.  Mitten. 


fCOL'LOW,   V.   a. 
black  with  coal. 


[Probably  from  coal.]    To 
Sherwood. 


t  COL'LOW  (kSl'lo),  n.  The  black  or  smut  of  coal ; 
colly ;  grime.  Woodicard. 

t  COL-Li;C'TAN-CY,  n.  [L.  colluctor,  colluctans, 
to  struggle.]  A' tendency  to  contest;  resist- 
ance. Bailey. 

t  COL-LUC-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  colluctatio,  a  strug- 
gling.]    Contest ;  opposition.  More. 

COL-LUDE',  V.  n.  [L.  colludo ;  con,  with,  and 
Itido,  to  play  ;  Fr.  colluder.]  [i.  colluded  ;  pp. 
COLLUDING,  COLLUDED.]  To  play  into  each 
other's  hands  ;  to  conspire  in  a  fraud. 

They  will  be  represented  as  colluding  with  sedition.     Burke. 

COL-LUD'^R,  w.     One  who  colludes.  Milton. 

COL-LUD'ING,  n.  Management  by  deceit  or 
fraud ;  collusion.  "  Goodly  glozings  and  time- 
serving colludings."  Moutitagu. 

CdL'LUM,n.  [L.,  the  neck.']  (So^)  The  point 
where  the  stem  and  the  root  are  combined ;  — 
called  also  collet.  P.  Cyc. 


CQL-LU'§IQN  (kol-lu'zhun,  93),  n.  [L.  collusio; 
It.  collusione ;  Sp.  colusion ;  Fr.  collusion.]  The 
act  of  colluding ;  a  secret  agreement,  between 
two  or  more  persons,  for  a  fraudulent  purpose  ; 
artifice  ;  fraud. 

If  they  would  simply  and  heartily  search  for  the  truth, 
they  would  not  use  these  crafty  collusions  and  deceitful  hig- 
glings.  >ox. 

COL-LU'SJVE,  a.  Partaking  of  collusion  ;  fraud- 
ulently concerted ;  fraudulent ;  deceptive. 

The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  and  his  creditors  are  not  ad- 
versaries, but  collusive  parties.  Burke. 

COL-LU'S|VE-LY,  ad.     In  a  collusive  manner. 

COL-LU'SJ  VE-NESS,  n.  Fraudulent  concert. Torfrf. 

COL-LU'SO-RY,  a.  [Fr.  collusoire.]  Carrying  on 
a  fraud  by  secret  concert ;  collusive.        Bailey. 

COL-LU-TO'Rj-UM,  n.  [L.  colbio,  to  rinse.] 
(Med.)  A  lotion  for  rinsing  the  mouth  ;  a  gar- 
gle. Brande. 

CgL-LU'VI-E^,n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.]  1.  A  collec- 
tion of  filth  ;  excrement.  Hooper. 
2.  (Geol.)  The  fluid  mass  into  which  the  sub- 
stance of  the  earth  was  supposed  to  be  dissolved 
by  the  deluge.                                         Hamilton. 

COL'LY,  n.  [Probably  from  coal  or  collow.  Rich- 
ardson.] The  smut  of  coal ;  grime;  coWow.  Burton. 

COL'LY,  V.  a.     1.  To  grime  with  coal. 

Thou  hast  not  collied  thy  face  enough.         B.  Jonson. 
2.  To  make  black,  as  with  coal ;  to  blacken. 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night.  Shak. 

fCOL'LY-BIST,  n.  [Gr.  KdUvPoi.]  A  money- 
changer. Bp.  Hall. 

COL'LY-RITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  litho- 
marge.  Crabb. 

COL-LYR  'l-iJM,  n. ;  pi.  cQL-LfR'i-A.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  Ko/./.Lpwv  ;  Kui/.lw,  to  check,  and  jjov;,  a  de- 
fluxion  ;  It.  collirio ;  Sp.  colirio ;  Fr.  cullyre.] 
(Med.)  Medicine  for  the  eyes ;  a  topical  remedy 
for  the  eyes ;  eye-water ;  eye-salve.  Dunglison. 

COL  'MAR,  n.     [Fr.]     A  sort  of  pear.    Johnson. 

c6l-0-b6'MA,  n.     [Gr.  Ko).60tayia.]     (Anat.) 

1.  A  mutilated,  or  maimed  organ.  Ihmglison. 

2.  The  adhesion  of  the  eyelids.  Bi-ande. 

COL'O-BUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KoXoPdf,  maimed.] 
(Zoil.)  A  genus  of  long-tailed  quadrumana,  or 
monkeys  ;  —  so  called  because  the  fore-hands 
are  deficient  in  a  thumb.  Brande. 

CdL'O-C^NTH,  n.  [Gr.  Kof.oKwOli ;  L.  colocynthis.] 
(Med.)  The  intensely  bitter  pith  of  the  fruit  of 
the  Cucumis  colocynthis ;  bitter-apple ;  colo- 
quintida.    It  is  a  strong  cathartic.    Dunglison. 

C6L-0-CYN'T1NE,  n.  The  bitter,  purging  prin- 
ciple of  colocynth.  Brande. 

CO-LOGNE',  or  CO-LOGNE'-WA'T^R  (ko-lon'), 
n.  An  aromatized  alcohol,  used  for  the  toilet ; 
—  first  made  at  Cologne.  Ure.  . 

CO-LOGNE'  (ko-lon'),  a.  Noting  a  sort  of  es- 
senced  or  perfumed  alcohol,  prepared  originaUy 
at  Cologne  in  Germany. 

Colog-ne  earth,  a  bituminous  earth,  of  a  violet-brown 
hue,  transparent  and  durable  in  water-color  painting. 

Fairholt. 

COL'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  kioXov,  the  colon,  and  Mo(, 
a  stone.]  (Pal.)  A  worm-like  fossil ;  petrified 
intestines  of  fishes.  Buckland. 

CO'LON,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Kiaf.ov;  Fr.  colon.] 

1.  (Gram.)  The  mark  thus  [ :  ],  noting  a 
pause  half  as  long  as  a  period. 

2.  {Anat.)  That  portion  of  the  large  intes- 
tines which  extends  from  the  caecum  to  the  rec- 
tum. Dunglison. 

COLONEL  (kur'nel),  n.  [It.  colonnello  ;  Sp.  coro- 
net; Fr.  coZoMc/.-Gael.  coirneal.  B.  Jonson, 
Beaumont  &;  Fletcher,  and  Cotgrave  write  coro- 
nel  for  colonel.  "  It  is  therefore  prrbable,"  says 
Todd,  "  that  our  word  is  from  the  Spanish  coro- 
nel,  and  his  company  is  the  coroncla.  from  the 
L.  corona,  a  company  of  men."]  The  chief 
commander  of  a  regiment,  ranking  next  below 
a  brigadier-general.  Campbell. 

JKS=-"  This  word  is  among  those  gross  irregularities 
which  must  be  given  up  as  incorrigible."  Walker.— 
The  spelling  is  French;  but  the  pronunciation  seems 
to  come  from  the  Sp.  coronet,  or  the  Gael.  coimeaL 
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But  colonel  was  onco  nronoiinced  in  three  Byllablea, 

U  by  Milton  in  the  fullowliiK  line:  — 

Captain,  or  colonel,  or  kniglit  in  nrnii. 

COLONELCY  (kUr'n^l-g?),  n.  The  office  of  colo- 
nel;  colonelship.  Gent.  Mag. 

COLONELSHIP  (kUr'n?l-»hIp),  n.  The  office  or 
rank  of  colonel.  Swift. 

tt'OL'Q-N^R,  n.    A  colonist.  Ilolland. 

C(?-L6'N|-AL,  fl.  [Sec  CoLOiUY.]  Relatina;  to  a 
colony  or  colonics.  "  Cofonia/ councils."  Burke, 

fCQ-LON'I-CAL,  o.  [L.  cofomctM.]  Relating  to 
husbandmen.  Spelman. 

C6l'0-nIst,  n.  [L.  coUmia,  a  colony.]  An  in- 
habitant or  member  of  a  colony.  Burke. 

C(5L-Q-NI'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  kCoXov,  the  colon  ;  L.  co- 
lon!] {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  colon  ;  coli- 
tis ;  dysentery.  Dunglison. 

C6l-Q-NI-ZA'TIQN,  «.  [Sp.  colonizacion  \  Fr. 
coloniHation.']  The  act  of  colonizing.  "Our 
growth  by  colonization."  Burke. 

COL-0-NI-ZA'TIQN-1ST,  n.  An  advocate  for  col- 
onization. Month.  Rev. 

COl'O-NIZE,  v.  a.    [Sp.  colonizar;  Fr.  coloniser.'] 

JV.  COLONIZED  ;    vp.  COLONIZINO,  COLONIZED.] 

To  establish  a  colony  in ;  to  form  into  a  colo- 
ny. Bacon. 

COL'Q-NlZ-^R,  n.  One  who  colonizes;  one  who 
establishes  colonies.  Chambers, 

COL'Q-NfZ-lNG,  n.     Colonization. 

The  progress  of  her  colonizing  might  have  been  attended 
with  the  same  benefits  as  that  of  other  nations.       Robertson. 

COL-ON-nAde',  n.  [It.  colonnata;  colonna,  a 
column  ;  Sp.  colunata ;  Fr.  colonnade.]  {Arch.) 
A  range  of  columns  placed  at  certain  intervals, 
and  supporting  an  entablature.  AVTien  in  front 
of  the  entrance  to  a  building,  it  is  called  a  por- 
tico ;  when  entirely  surrounding  it,  circularly 
or  otherwise,  a  peristyle  ;  and  when  double  or 
treble,  a.  polystyte.  Francis. 

c6l'0-NY,  n.  [L.,  It.,  a,  Sp.  colonia ;  colo,  to 
cultivate ;  Fr.  colonic.] 

1.  An  establishment  or  settlement  formed  in 
a  foreign  country  by  a  body  of  men  emigrating 
from  their  mother  country  ;  as,  "  The  English 
colonies  in  America." 

2.  The  country  planted  or  colonized. 

The  rising  city,  which  from  far  you  see, 

Is  Carthage,  and  a  Tyrian  colony.  Dryden. 

C6L'Q-NY,  V.  a.    To  colonize,     [r.] 

The  noble  island  which  wos  colonied 

Sometime  by  Tyriaus,  was  not  wanting  here.  Faruhaw. 

C6l'Q-PH6n  (k5l'o-f8n),  n.  [L,,  from  a  fanciful 
allusion  to  a  Greek  satirical  proverb,  in  which 
the  people  of  Colophon,  in  Asia  Minor,  are  re- 
proached with  being  always  the  hindmost. 
Brande.  —  "  T6v  KoXotpiii'.i  iirititjKev,  Fie  has  put 
the  colophon  to  it.  The  cavalry  of  the  city  of 
Colophon,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  so  excellent  that 
it  was  thought  to  assure  the  victory  to  the  side 
on  which  it  fought.  Therefore  this  proverb,  ac- 
cording to  most  authorities,  is  similar  in  mean- 
ing to  our  saying,  '  He  has  put  a  clincher  to  it.' 
But  the  Scholiast  on  the  The;etetus  of  Plato 
gives  a  dirterent  explanation.  He  says  that  in 
the  council  of  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  Colo- 
phon had  the  casting-vote ;  —  whence  the  prov- 
erb."    Riley.] 

1.  The  conclusion  of  a  book,  where  any  de- 
Tice  occurs,  or  the  printer's  name,  date,  and 
abode  are  stated.  Warton. 

2.  {Med.)  A  resin  brought  originally  from  Col- 
ophon in  Asia  Minor  ;  —  called  also  colophony. 

COL-p-Pfl6'Nf-AN,  a.  Relating  to  a  colophon, 
or  conclusion  of  a  book.  Cudworth. 

COL-Q-PHoN'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  colophony.  Hoblyn. 

CQ-LOPH'Q-NiTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  coarse,  granular 
variety  of  garnet,  of  a  resinous  lustre.     Dana. 

CQ-LOPH'Q-NV,  or  C6L'0-PHQ-NY  fko-isro-ne, 
^V.  Ja. ;  k61'o-f»-ne,  Wh.  Ash  ;  kBlVRSn-?,  K. 
Sm.],  n.  A  dark-colored  resin,  being  the  resi- 
due after  the  distillation  of  turpentine ;  — 
brought  originally  from  Colophon  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Brande, 


c6L-0-au!N'TI-DA,  n.  {Med.)  The  bittcr-apple. 
—  See  CoLOCYNTH.  Dunglison. 

cAl'QR  (kul'lur),  n.     [L.  color;  It.  colore;  Sp. 
coloi' ;  Fr.  couleitr.] 

1.  That  quality  of  a  body  which  afTects  our 
sensation  with  regard  to  its  hue,  tint,  or  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye. 

The  lights  of  colort  ore  more  refrangible  one  than  another 
in  this  order:  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, deep 
violet.  Aeicton. 

2.  The  pigment  used  by  a  painter. 

of  material  colony  there  is  hut  one  (ultramarine)  that  ap- 
proaches the  purity  of  the  ty|>e  in  the  sjiectrum.       Fiiirholt. 

3.  The  natural  hue  of  the  face ;  flesh-tint. 

Ills  coward  lips  did  th>m  their  color  fly.  Shat. 

4.  Outward  show ;  semblance  ;  pretence. 
Under  the  color  ot  the  sale  whereof  [com],  they  noted  all 

that  was  done  in  the  city.  Knollu. 

5.  Kind  ;  species  ;  character. 

Boys  and  women  are,  for  the  most  port,  cattle  of  thi*  color. 

Shot. 

6.  pi.  An  ensign  of  war ;  a  standard ;  a  flag. 

Advance  our  waving  color*  on  the  walls.  Shot. 

4^  The  seven  prismatic  colors,  as  they  appear  in 
the  refractions  of  the  rainbow,  or  of  a  {elasti  prism, 
are  rod,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 

Primary  colors,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  by  the  mix- 
ture of  whicli  three  other  colors,  termed  Hecondary,  are 
produced;  viz.:  red  and  blue  produce  the  different 
hues  of  purple  and  violet ;  red  and  yellow  yield  or- 
ange; yellow  and  blue  produce  green.  FairhoU. — 
SubjtaHtive  colors,  (Dyeinif.)  such  colors  as  unite  im- 
mediately with  the  material  to  be  dyed,  without  a 
mordant. — AdjecttKc  colors,  b\ic\\  colors  as  will  not 
unite  with  the  material  to  be  dyed  without  a  mordant. 

c6l'QR  (kfil'ltir),  V.  a.  [k  colored;  pp.  col- 
oring, COLORED.] 

1.  To  give  some  color  to ;  to  mark  vrith  some 
hue  ;  to  paint ;  to  tinge ;  to  dye. 

What  mean  those  colored  streaks  in  heaven 
Distended,  as  the  brow  of  God  appeased?  MiltOH. 

2.  To  palliate  ;  to  excuse. 

I  told  him  I  would  not  favor  or  color,  in  any  sort,  his  foi> 
mer  folly.  Raleiyh. 

3.  To  make  plausible.     "  Craft  colored  with 

simplicity."  Spenser. 

We  have  scarce  heard  of  an  Insurrection  that  was  not  col- 
ored with  grievances  of  the  highest  Itind.  Addieon. 

Syn.  —  To  color  is  to  put  on  a  color,  or  a  hue  ;  to 
paint,  to  put  on,  or  to  delineate  with,  a  color  ;  to  dye, 
to  dip  into  a  coloring  liquid.  Color  a  wall ;  paint  a 
house  or  a  portrait ;  dye  cloth  ;  stain  wood  or  paper ; 
tinge  with  red. 

c6l'QR,  ».  n.     To  blush ;  to  show  color.  Martin. 

c6l'OR-A-BLE,  a.     Specious ;  plausible.     "The 

colorable  pretences  of  ignorance."      Hackluyt. 

Syn.  —  See  Plausible. 

c6l'OR-A-BLE-NESS,  n.    Plausibility.       Fulke. 

c6l'QR-A-BLY,  ad.    Speciously.  Bacon. 

tc6L'QR-ATE  [kSl'o-rat,  S.  IV.  J.  F.Ja.;  MA'o- 
rat,  P.  K'.  Sm.  W6.],  a.  [L.  coloratus.]  Col- 
ored ;  dyed.  Ray. 

COL-OR-A'TTON,  n.    The  act  of  coloring.  Bacon. 

c6l'OR-A-TCre,  n.  [It.  coloratura.]  (Mus.) 
Graces  m  music  from  variation  of  tone.  Smart. 

c6l'ORED  (kiSl'lurd),  a.     Having  color  or  colors ; 
not  white.     "  Like  a  colored  rainbow."  Spenser. 
Colored  races,  races  that  have  a  dark  skin. 

COL-QR-If'|C  rkSI-o-rlfjk,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ; 
kiil-o-rll'jk,  P.  Sm.  Wb.],  a.  Giving  or  pro- 
ducing color.  "  The  several  rays  in  their  col- 
orize qualities."  Newton. 

c6l'OR-I.\G,  n.  1.  The  part  of  painting  which 
especially  regards  the  effect  of  colors  ;  the  art 
of  disposing  colors  so  as  to  produce  the  desired 
effect ;  as,  "  To  excel  in  coloring." 

2.  Specious  appearance.  "  The  crafty  color- 
ing of  this  miscnief."  Fox. 

c6l'QR-IsT,  n.    A  painter  who  excels  in  coloring. 

Such  were  Titian.  Paul  Veronese,  Tintorct, Rubens,  Van- 
dyk,  and  the  rest  of  the  good  cotortXs.  Drytlen. 

C6L'QR-Lfiss,  a.  Without  color  ;  transparent ; 
as,  "  Pure  water  is  colorless." 

c6l'QR-L(;sS-NES9,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
colorless,     [r.]  Boyle. 

c6l'OR-M  AN,  n. ;  pi.  COLOR-XEX.  One  who  pre- 
pares and  sells  colors.  Buckland. 


cAL'OR^,  n.  pi.  The  national  standard ;  as.  "To 
strike  the  colors  "  ;  "  To  sail  under  fiilsc  coU 
ors."  — Sec  CoLOK. 

CQ-L<')i^'SAL,  a.  Like  a  colossus ;  gigantic  ;  huge. 
"  This  co^«sa/ statue."  Dr.  Warton. 

C9-L688E'  (ko-18.',)  n.  [L.  coloanu.]  A  colos- 
sus.   "  Colosse  of  Rhodes."  Temple. 

c0l-9S.8E'A.\,  o.  Gigantic ;  colossal.  "Th« 
colossean  statue  of  Juno."  Jlarria. 

C6L-OS-Sf:'UM,n.  [L.]  A  spacious amphithea. 
trc  at  Rome  ;  a  building  of  great  magnitude  ;-^ 
written  also  Coliseum.  Brande. 

CQ-L08'8IAN  (ko-l5«h'»n),  n.  {Geog.)  An  inhab- 
itant of  Colosse,  a  city  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor. 

t  CQ-L08'8|C,  a.  [Gr.  KoXooa,*^ ;  L.  colostirus.] 
Large ;  colossal.  Chapman. 

CO-L68'8V8,n. ;  pi.  L.  c(>-L6a>8l;  Eng.  co-Lfts'- 
sv8-5^.  "[L.t  from  Gr.  110)^006%;  It.  colosso;  8p. 
coloso  ;  Fr.  colosse.]  A  large  statue  at  ancient 
Rhodes,  representing  a  giant  :  —  a  gigantic 
statue. 

Why,  man,  he  dnth  bestride  the  narrow  world 

l.iko  a  rolofruf;  and  we,  petty  men. 

Walk  under  his  huge  legs.  SItaJt. 

CO-LOs'avS-Wi^E,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
colossus.     "  Stands  colossus-wise."  Sh<iJlc. 

Cg-L6s'TRUM,  n.     [L.]      {Med.)   L   The  first 

milk  after  delivery  ;  biestings.  Brande. 

2.  t  An  emulsion  made  of  turpentine  and  the 

yolk  of  an  egg.  Dunglison. 

COl'PO-CELE,  n.  rOr.  K6).wot,  the  womb,  and 
Kij}.!!,  a  tumor.]  {Med.)  Hernia  or  rupture  of 
the  vagina.  Hoblyn. 

CQL-PORT'A^E,  n.  [Fr.l  The  business  of  a 
colporter,  \iawker,  or  pealer.  Baird. 

COL-POR-TECK  {or  kol'pT.rt-f  r),  n.  [Fr.— "  So  called 
from  carrying  his  goods  in  a  pack  suspended 
from  his  neck ;  from  L.  collum,  the  neck,  and 

ftorto,  to  carry."  SuUiran.]  A  hawker  ;  a  ped- 
er ;  —  especially,  in  modem  usage,  a  pedler  of 
religious  books.  Baird. 

COL'STAff  (12),  n.  [Perhaps  Fr.  col,  neck,  and 
stajf.]  A  large  staff  by  which  two  men  carry  a 
burden  on  their  shoulders.  Burton 

COLT,  n.     [A.  S.  coU.] 

1.  A  young  horse  not  more  than  foar  jeara 
old  ;  —  "  used  in  the  common  gender,  male  oj 
female."  Smart. 

2.  A  young,  foolish,  or  inexperienced  per- 
son ;  —  a  cant  term  for  one  who  is  for  the  first 
time  in  an  office. 

t  COLT,  V.  n.    To  frisk  ;  to  frolic. 

As  soon  as  they  were  nut  of  sight  by  themielrn.  tlicy 
shook  off  their  bridles,  and  l>egan  to  cult  anew.  Sfiauer. 

t  COLT,  r.  a.    To  befool ;  to  cheat ;  to  abuse. 

What  a  plague  mean  ye,  to  coil  me  thus?  Skat. 

COLT'^R,  n.  [L.  culter  ;  It. cottro.—A.  S. rt/ftor ; 
Ger.  kolier.— Gael.  Jr  Ir.  coUar.]  The  cutting- 
iron  of  a  plough  ;  —  written  AHocouJter.  Johnson. 

COLT'-E'V|L,  M.  A  distemper  to  which  ^oung 
horses  are  liable,  consisting  of  a  swelling  in  the 
sheath.  Farm,  Ency. 

COLT'ISH,  a.  Like  a  colt ;  frisky ;  wanton. 
"Man's  coltish  disposition."  Cotrper, 

C6LT'|SH-LY,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  a  colt. 

COLT'S'FOOT  (-fttt),  n.  {-Bot.)  A  plant  growing 
in  a  clayey  soil;  Tussilago  farfara  ;  —  used  in 
medicine  as  an  expectorant.  Iliioper. 

COLT'8'-t66th,  n.    1.  An  imperfect  tooth  in 
a  young  horse. 
'2.  A  love  of  youthful  pleasure. 

Well  said.  Lord  Sands; 
Tour  colt'flootA  is  not  cast  yet.  Skak. 

C6l  '  U-BER,  n.  [L.,  o  serpent.]  {Zor4.)  A  Lin- 
na>ah  genus  of  serpents,  including  all  those  in 
which  the  sub-caudal  scale-plates,  or  scuta-,  are 
arranged  in  pairs.  Braitde. 

c6L'V-BRfNE  (19),  a.     [L.  colubrinui.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  serpent. 

2.  Cunning  ;  crafty  ;  deceptive,  [r.]  Johnson. 

CQ-lCM'B.A,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicinal  bitter  root 
brought  from  Colomba,  a  town  in  the  island  of 
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COMBINATION 


'  Ceylon; — written  also  calumoa,  colomba,  and 
columbo.  Hooper. 

CO-LUM'BA,  n.  [L.]  {Omith.)  A  Linnacan  ge- 
nus of  birds  ;  the  pigeon.  Brande. 

r.o-LOM'B.X,n.  pi.      [h.,  pigeons.']      {Ornith.) 

An    order   of    birds   including    the    family   of 

■    pigeons,  or  Columbid<B.  Gray. 

COL-UM-B^' RI-iy\T,  n.  ;  pi.  cbL-VM-BA' RIA. 
[L.]  1.  A  sepulchral  chamber,  with  niches  in 
the  walls  to  receive  cinerary  urns.  Fairholt. 
2.  pi.  (  irch.)  Holes  left  in  walls  for  the  inser- 
tion of  pieces  of  timber;  —  so  called  from  re- 
sembling the  niches  of  a  pigeon-house.    Weale. 

.c6L'UM-BA-RV,orCO-LUM'BA-RY  [ko-lum'bj-re, 

,     S.  \V.  P.  J.  t\  Ja. ;  ■k5I'yin-l)si-re,  K.  Sm.  R.  IVb. 

Kenrick],  n.  [L.  columbarium;  columba,  a  dove, 

or  pigeon.]  A  dove-cot;  a  pigeon-house.  "  Col- 

umbanes  or  dove-houses."  Browne. 

cp-LUM'BATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of 
columbic  acid  and  a  base.  Francis. 

CO-LUM'BI-A,  n.  {Chem.)  A  bitter,  crystalline 
principle  obtained  from  the  columba.     Brande. 

CO-LUMBJ-AD,  n.     A  gun  of  large  caliber. 

CO-LCm'BJ-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Columbus  :  — 
relating  to  Columbia,  or  America.  Barlow. 

CO-LUM'BIC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  columbium.  Hooper. 

CO-LilM'BI-DM,n.pl.  {Ornith.)  A  family  of 
birds  including  the  sub-families  Treroninep,  Co- 
lumbina,  Gourince,  Didunculines,  and  Didintp ; 
pigeons.  Gray. 

COL-UM-BIF'UR-OUS,  a.  {Chem.)  [Eng.  cohim- 
bium,  and  h.fero,  to  bear.]  Containing  colum- 
bium. 

COL-UM-BI'JVJE,  n.  pi. 
{Ornith.)  A  sub-fami- 
ly of  birds  of  the  order 
Columbm  and  family 
Columbid<B ;  pigeons. 
Gray. 

COL'UM-BlNE  (19),  n.  [L. 
columba,  a  pigeon.] 

1.  {Bat.)  A  genus  of 
perennial  plants ;  Aqiii- 
legia.  Loudon. 

2.  The   heroine    in    pantomimic   entertain- 
ments. Maundei: 

COL'UM-BINE  (19),  a.  [L.  columbinus.']  Relat- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  a  dove.  Smart. 

CO-LUM'BlTE,  n:  {Min.)  An  ore  of  columbium, 
first  discovered  in  Connecticut.  Dana. 

CO-LtJM'Bl-tJM,  n.  {Min.)  An  acidifiable,  rare 
metal,  found  in  columbite  ;  —  also  called  tanta- 
lium.  Brande. 

c6l'U-MEL,  n.  [L.  columella,  a  small  column.] 
{Bot.)  —  See  Columella. 

C6L-y-MEL'Lj9,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  axis  to 
which  the  carpels  of  a  compound  pistil  are  often 
attached,  as  in  geranium,  or  which  is  left  when  a 
pod  opens,  as  in  azalea:  —  also  the  solid  axis 
m  the  centre  of  the  capsule  of  a  moss.       Gray. 

c6L'U-ME^r,n.  [L.]  (.4rcA.)  An  upright  tim- 
ber m  a  roof ;  a  king-post.  Weale. 

COL'UMN  (kSl'liim),  n.  [L.  columna  ;  It.  colon- 
na ;  Sp.  columna,  coiuna  ;  Fr.  colonne.'] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  member  of 
an  order  whose  section 
through  the  axis  is  usual- 
ly a  frustum  of  an  elon- 
gated parabola,  or  a  mem- 
ber, of  a  cylindrical  form, 
consisting  of  a  base,  a 
shaft,  or  body,  and  a  cap- 
ital ;  a  pillar.         Brande. 

2.  Any  thing  conceived 
of  as  resembling  a  column 
in  pressing  vertically  upon 
a  base  ;  as,  "  A  column  of 
air  "  ;  "A  column  of  wa- 
ter." 

3.  {Printing.)  A  perpendicular  section  of  a 
page. 

4.  {Arith.)  A  perpendicular  line  of  figures. 


Columba  cenas. 


5.  {Mil.)  A  body  of  troops  in  deep  files  and 
narrow  front,  so  disposed  as  to  move  in  regular 
succession.  Campbell. 

6.  {Anat.)  A  longitudinal  portion,  or  tract  of 
the  myelon.  Brande. 

CarolytU  columns,  {Arch.)  columns  having  leaves 
and  branches  winding  spirally  round  them,  or  ais- 
posed  in  the  form  of  festoons  and  crowns.       Francis. 

Syn.  —  See  Pillar. 

CO-lCm'NAR,  a.     [h.  columnaris.']     Formed  like 
columns.    "  White  columnar  spar."  Woodward. 

c6L-UM-NA'R{-AN,  a.   Columnar,  [r.]  Johnson 


C6l'UM-NA-RY,  a.     Columnar. 


Browne. 


COLYMBID^.] 


COL'UMNED  (kbl'lumd),  a.  Furnished  with  col- 
umns.    "  The  columned  aisle."  Byron. 

CO-LUM-N|-A'TION,  n.  {Arch.)  A  mode  of  de- 
sign or  of  construction  marked  by  columns ;  — 
arrangement  of  columns.  Weale. 

CO-LtrJU'JVU-LA,  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  columna,  a 
column.]  {Bot.)  The  central  axis,  round  which 
some  carpels  are  arranged;  columella.  Henslow. 

CO-LURE',  n.;  pi.  COU'RES.  [Gr.  koXovqoi,  the 
colures  ;  L.  coluri  :  —  Gr.  K6/.ovpoi,  dock-tailed, 
truncated ;  ko).o(,  clipped,  and  ovpn,  a  tail.  — 
"Supposed  to  have  been  given  to  those  circles 
because  a  portion  of  them  is  always  concealed 
from  view  under  the  horizon."  Brande.]  {As- 
tron.)  An  imaginary  great  circle  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  intersecting  another  similar  circle  at 
the  celestial  poles.  One  of  the  colures  passes 
through  the  equinoctial  points  of  Aries  and 
Libra,  and  the  other  through  the  solstitial 
points  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  ;  —  for  this  rea- 
son the  first  is  called  the  equinoctial  cohtre,  and 
the  second  the  solstitial  colure.  Brande. 

Cg-LU'TE-4,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KoXvria.]  {Bot.) 
"a  genus  of  shrubs  with  membranaceous  inflated 
pods ;  the  bladder-senna.  Loudon. 

CO'LY,  w.    One  of  the  Co/in<e.  Bnird. 

Cg-LYM'BI-D.m,n.pl.  [Gr.  KoXv^tPoi,  a  diver.] 
{Omith.)  A  family  of  birds  of  the  order  Anse- 
res,  including  the  sub-families  Colynibina,  Po- 
dicipince,  and  Heliominm ;  divers.  Gray. 

COL-YM-Bi'J^M,  n.  pi.  [See 
{Omith.)  A 
sub-family  of 
birds  of  the 
order  Anse- 
res  and  fam- 
ily Colymbi- 
dee  ;  divers.     Gray.         Colymbus  arcticus. 

CO-LYM'BUS,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KnlvfiPoi,  a  di- 
ver.] {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  aquatic  birds  ;  the 
diver.  Yarrell. 

COL'ZA,  n.  [Fr.  colsa  or  colza.]  {Bot.)  The 
name'  applied  to  a  species  of  cabbage,  or  Bras- 
sica ;  the  Brassica  campestris.  Loudon. 

j(K5=-  Colza  oil,  which  is  expressed  from  the  seed,  is 
much  used  in  France  and  Belgium  for  burning  in 
lamps,  and  for  other  purposes.     Farm.  Ency. 

CO'MA,  n.  [Gr.  Kdyia,  sound  sleep.]  {Med.)  A 
morbid  disposition  to  sleep  ;  lethargy.   Hooper. 

CO'MA,  M.     [L.,  from  Gr.  (C(i/j»7,  hair.] 

1.  {Astron.)  The  nebulous  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  nucleus  of  a  comet.  Hind. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  assemblage  of  branches  form- 
ing the  head  of  a  forest-tree  :  —  a  tuft  of  brac- 
tese  forming  the  crown  to  the  inflorescence  :  — 
tufts  of  hair  on  certain  seeds.  Henslow. 

t  CO 'MART,  n.     A  treaty  or  joint  contract.  Shak. 

CO-MATE'  [ko-mat',  W^.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  ko'mat, 
S.  P.  E.  Wb.],  n.     Companion.  Shak. 

c6m'ATE,  a.  [Ij.  comatus  ;  It.  comato.]  Hairy; 
appearing  hairy.     "  Comate  stars."       Fairfax. 

C6M-A-T6SE'  [kbm-si-tos',  W.  Ja. ;  k5'm?-t5s,  P. 
Sm.;  ko-m^-tos',  K.],  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to, 
or  resembling,  coma;  drowsy;  lethargic.  "  Com- 
atose fever."  Dunglison. 

COM'A-TOtJS,  a.  {Med.)  Same  as  Comatose. 
COMB  )  (k5m  or  kom),  n.  [A.  S.  comb,  a  val- 
COMBE  }  '®y  '  ^'  ^'^'"*-]  l'f'6  xm watered  por- 
l  tion  of  a  valley  beyond  and  above 
COOMBE  ;  thg  most  elevated  spring  that  issues 
into  it.     [Provincial,  Eng.]  Dr.  Buckland. 


4®- "Hence  the  names  of  places  situated  in  val 
leys  end  in  comb  ;  as,  A\comb,  Bosconift,  CXxWcomb. 
And  sometimes  the  name  of  the  owner  is  annexed- 
as,  CoraA-Basset,  ComA-Raleigh.  Sometimes  b  is 
changed  into  p ;  as,  CompXon."    Bosworth. 

COMB  (kom),  n.  1.  [A.  S.  camb;  Dut.,  Sw.,  Si; 
Dan.  kam;  Ger.  kamm;  Gael,  ciom.]  An  in- 
strument to  separate  and  adjust  the  hair. 

By  fttirlJBca's  golden  comb, 

wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks, 

Sleeking  her  soft,  alhiring  locks.  Miltnn. 

2.  Any  instrument  like  a  comb,  as  for  card- 
ing wool,  &c. 

3.  The  indented  top  or  crest  of  a  cock. 

High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal, 

■\Vith  dents  cnibuttled  like  a  castle  wall.  Driitten. 

COMB  (kom),  n.  [Gr.  Kbit^v,  a  hollow  vessel ;  A.  S. 
comb,  a  valley.]  The  cells  in  which  bees  lodge 
their  honey.  Vre. 

COMB,  n.  [A.  S.  cumb,  a  liquid  measure.]  A 
dry  measure,  commonly  of  four  Winchester 
bushels  ;  —  also  written  coomb.  Brande. 

COMB  (kom),  v.  a.     [i.  combed  ;  pp.  combing, 

COMBED.] 

1.  To  divide  and  adjust  the  hair  with  a  comb. 

2.  To  lay  smooth  by  drawing  through  nar- 
row interstices ;  as,  "  To  comb  wool." 

t  COM'B A-CY,  n.     Combat. 

And  did  conclude  by  combacy. 

To  win  or  lose  the  game.  Wm-ner. 

IICOM'BAT,  or  COM'BAT  [kum'bat,  N.  W.  J.  F, 
Sm.  C.'Nares  ;  kSm'hyt,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Wb.  Blair.], 
V.  n.  [It.  combattere  ;  Sp.  cumbatir  ;  Fr.  com- 
battre.]  \i.  combated  ;  pp.  combating,  com- 
bated.]   To  fight ;  to  contend  ;  to  contest. 


Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea 
Forced  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind. 


Sliak. 


II  c6m'BAT,  or  COM'BAT,  v.  a.  To  Contend 
against;  to  oppose. 

Such  was  the  very  armor  he  had  on 

When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated.  Shak. 

||c6m'BAT,  n.  [Fr.  combat.]  Contest;  battle; 
an  engagement ;  a  fight ;  a  duel. 

The  combat  deepens!  on,  ye  brave, 

Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave.  Campbell, 

Syn. —  See  Battle,  Conflict. 

II  c6m'BA-TA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  combated. 

IJCOM'BA-TANT,  n.  One  who  combats  ;  a  fight- 
er ;  a  champion. 

So  frowned  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 

Grew  darker  at  their  frown.  Jlillon. 

Syn.  —  A  combatant  is  any  one  that  fights  ;  n  cham- 
pion is  one  who  undertakes  to  fight  for  another,  or  in 
another's  cause. 

II  c6m'BA-TANT,  a.     Disposed  to  fight. 

Their  valors  are  not  yet  so  comlxitaiit 

Or  truly  antagonistic  as  to  tight.  £.  Jo)t$oa. 

II  c6m'BAT-PR,  n.  One  who  fights;  a  comba- 
tant.    "  Combaters  or  fighters."  Sherwood. 

II  COM'BA-TIVE,  a.  Inclined  to  combat ;  pugna- 
cious ;  combatant.  Latcrence. 

II  c6m'BA-T|VE-NESS,  n.  {Phren.)  A  disposi- 
tion or  propensity  to  fight.  Combe. 

COMB'-BROACH  (kom'broch),  n.  A  tooth  of  the 
instrument  with  which  wool  is  combed.       Ash. 

COMB'-BRUSH  (kom'brush),  n.  A  brush  to  clean 
combs.  Johnson. 

COMB'-CASE,  n.    A  case  for  a  comb.  Ash. 

COMB'jpR  (kom'er),  n.  One  who  combs.  "  Comb- 
ers of  wool."  Broicne. 

COM'B^R,  n.   A  species  offish  in  Cornwall.  Bay. 

COM'BgR,  n.     [Dut.  kommer.]    Encumbrance. 

That  I  may  provide  you  some  fit  lodgings  ...  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  IJlessed  liberty  and  avoidance  of  the  comlier  of 
kindness.  H'ottojC 

COM-BI'NA-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  combined. 

Pleasures  are  very  combinable  both  with  business  and 
study.  Lord  CheKttrfield. 

COM-Bl'NA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Capability  of  being 
combined.  Craig. 

tCOM'BI-NATE,  a.  Betrothed  ;  promised.  "Her 
combinate  husband."  Shak. 

c6M-BI-NA'TION,   n.      [L.  combinatio;  li.  com- 

binazione  ;  Sp.  combinacion  ;  Fr.  combinaison,] 

1.  Union   of  persons   for   certain  purposes; 

association  ;  alliance  ;  coalition  ;  confederacy. 


A,  E,   1,    6,  U,  Y,  lo7ig ;   A,  £,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short ;    A,  g,  \,  O,  V,  Yi  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  :    HEIR,  HKR  ; 
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COMFORT 


A  comhinalioH  and  a  form  in<lrcil, 
Wlicrv  every  nod  illil  weiii  t<>  net  hta  aeal 
Tu  give  tha  world  nuuranco  of  a  man.  Shak, 

2.  (Chem.)  Union  of  two  or  more  substances 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  new  compound ; 
comnjixture.  Maunder. 

3.  {Math.)  pi.  Changes  or  variations  in  ev- 
ery possible  manner  amon)^  a  certain  number 
of  objects  or  symbols  taken  m  sets.      Da.  Sf  P. 

Combination  room,  (Uniremity  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land.) a  rotiiii  into  which  tho  otficors  and  rollows  with- 
draw, after  dinner,  for  dessert,  wine,  and  cunvorsa- 
tion. 

Syn.  — See  Alliance,  Association. 

CQM-BI'NA-tIve,  a.  Tending  to  combine;  unit- 
ing,    [r.]  Brit.  Crit. 

CQM-b!'NA-TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  combine ; 
uniting;  combinative.  Schaff. 

CQM-BiNE',  r.  a.  [L.  combino ;  fon,  with,  and  6»- 
nus,  two  and  two,  double ;  It.  combinare ;  Sp.  com- 
binar;  Fr.  combiner.']  \i.  combined  ;  pp.  com- 
bining, comhined.]  To  join  together ;  to  unite. 

God,  the  be«t  maker  of  all  marriages, 

Comibiite  your  hearts  in  one.  yhfUc. 

CQM-BIne',  V.  n.    1.  To  be  iinited ;  to  coalesce. 

Ordain  we,  then,  two  sorrows  to  combine.       Dryden. 

2.  To  be  joined  in  friendship,  or  in  design. 

Combine  together  'gainst  the  enemy.  Shak. 

CpM-BINKD'  (kom-l)lnd'),  p.  a.     United. 

Combined  lockn  Mrch.)  are  canal  locks  placed  side 
by  side,  no  as  to  aumit  the  ascent  and  descent  of  Ituats 
at  tlie  same  time.  Tanner. 

tCOM-BINE'MgNT,  n.    Combination.   Leighton. 

CpM-BiN'gR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  combines. 

COMB'ING  (kSm'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  using  a 
comb. 

2.  Borrowed  hair  combed  over  the  baldness 
of  the  head. 

The  baMncss,  and,  as  both  men  and  women  think,  the 
deformity,  of  their  hair,  is  usually  supplied  by  borders  and 
combings.  £,).  Taylor. 

COMB'Lp.SS  (kem'les),  a.  Wanting  a  comb  or 
crest.     "  A  combkss  cock."  Shak. 

C0MB'-MAK-5R  (ksm'-),  n.    A  maker  of  combs. 

CO.M-BtfST',  r.  a.  [L.  comburo,  combustus,  to 
bum  up.]     To  burn,     [k.]  Dickens. 

CQM-BOsT',  a.  {Astron.)  Applied  to  a  heavenly 
body  when  it  is  not  above  eight  degrees  and  a 
half  distant  from  the  sun. 

Ouianerius  had  a  patient  could  make  Latin  verses  when 
the  nuHin  was  combunt,  otherwise  illiterate.  Burtim. 

CQM-BOS-TI-bIl'1-TY,  n.  [It.  combustibilith  ; 
Sp.  combustibilidad ;  Fr.  combustibilite.]  The 
quality  of  being  combustible.  Digby. 

CQM-BOs'TI-BLE,  a.  [It.  combustibile ;  Sp.  ^ 
Fr.  cotnbu.stible.]  Capable  of  being  burnt ;  in- 
flammable.    "  Combustible  matter.  Sharp. 

COM-BUS'TJ-BLE,  n.  A  substance  that  will  burn. 
"  Common  combustibles."  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

CQM-BCrS'T|-BLE-N6sS,  n.  Aptness  to  take  fire; 
combustibility.  Johnson. 

CQM-BfJS'TION  (kom-bust'yun),  n.  [L.  combus- 
tio  ;  It.  combustione  ;  Sp.  *  Fr.  commi.stion.] 

1.  The  process  of  burning ;  consumption  by 
fire ;  conflagration. 

The  ftiture  rombusttion  of  the  earth  is  to  be  ushered  in  with 
violent  impressions  upon  nature.  Burnet, 

2.  fTumult;  disorder;  confusion. 

Prophesying  with  accents  terrible 
Of  dire  conunetion  and  confused  events.  Shak, 

Those  cruel  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster brought  all  England  into  an  horrible  combustion. 

kaleigh. 

COM-BOs'TIVE,  a.  Tending  or  disjiosed  to  take 
fire.    "  Malign,  fiery,  and  combustire." 

Bp.  Gauden. 

c6me  (k3m),t?.n.  [Goth,  ctctwwin ;  A.S.  cuman; 
Dut.  kootnen  ;  Ger.  kommen  ;  Sw.  kwnma  ;  Dan. 
komme.]     [».  came;  pp.  coming,  come.] 

1.  To  tend  hitherward ;  to  advance  nearer ; 
to  approach  ; —  opposed  to  go. 

By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs. 

Soniclhing  wicked  this  way  coine».  Shak. 

Evil  into  the  mind  of  Gi«l  or  man 
May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved,  and  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  behind.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  or  to  arrive  at,  or  to  reach,  some 
place,  point,  or  condition. 


The  rest  will  I  set  In  order  when  I  come.         1  Cor,  xl.  34. 
Uis  sons  coHie  tu  honor,  and  he  knowetli  it  not.  Jubx\y.  '21. 

3.  t  To  becotne.  "  So  came  I  a  widow."  Shak. 

4.  To  happen  ;  to  fall  out.  "  How  cornea 
that  ? "  Shak. 

Let  come  on  mc  what  will.  Jo6  xlil.  13. 

4F^In  the  imperative,  it  is  often  uaed  a*  an  inter- 
jection, in  order  to  encuiirage,  incite,  ur  cunitnand 
attention.  **  Come,  we  will  walk  "  ;  ■'  Come,  let  iitt 
fo."  Shnk.  And  Jhe  repetition  of  it  in  the  im|*crative 
implies  haste  or  impntiunce.  '^Comr,  come,  lot  uh  fall 
in  with  them."  Shak.  It  in  snmctinios  uxed  with  an 
ellipsis  ;  as,  "  Come  Friday  "  ;  that  i»,  "  VVIien  Fri- 
day shall  come."  —  To  come  about,  to  come  to  pass  ;  to 
happen:  —  to  change  ;  to  come  round.  "Tho  wind 
came  about."  Bacon. —  To  come  again,  to  return. 
"  When  he  had  drunk,  his  spirit  came  again."  Juiiges 
XV.  19. —  To  come  after,  to  lollow. —  To  come  at,  to 
reach  ;  to  obtain. —  To  come  by,  to  obtain  ;  to  gain. — 
To  come  home,  to  return  to  one's  homo :  —  to  touch 
nearly  or  sensibly  ;  as,  "  This  warning  comen  home  to 
every  man."  (JV'ant.)  Said  of  an  anchor  when  it  is 
broken  from  the  ground  and  drags. —  To  come  in,  to 
enter.  To  accrue  as  gain  ;  as,  "  lie  has  largo  sums 
coming  in." — To  come  in  for,  to  make  a  claim  for; 
as,  "  7'o  come  in  for  a  share." —  To  come  into,  to  join 
with  J  to  comply  with  ;  as,  "  To  come  into  an  agree- 
ment or  compact." —  To  come  of,  to  proceed  ;  to  is- 
sue. "  I  told  you  what  would  come  o/'this."  Shak. 
—  To  come  off,  to  depart  from ;  to  deviate.  To  es- 
cape ;  to  get  free.  "  How  thou  wilt  here  come  offaiir- 
niounts  my  roach."  Milton.  To  end  an  afTair.  "O, 
bravely  came  we  off,^'  SImk. —  To  come  on,  to  ad- 
vance; to  make  progress. —  To  come  over,  to  revolt. 
"A  man,  in  clianging  his  side,  not  only  makes  liiin- 
self  hated  by  those  he  left,  but  is  seldom  heartily  es- 
teemed by  those  he  comes  orer  to."  .^ddinon.  To  rise, 
in  distillation.  "  The  liquor  that  is  wont  to  come  orer 
in  this  analysis."  Boyle. —  To  come  out,  to  be  made 
public  ;  to  be  discovered  ;  as,  "  The  secret  has  come 
out  at  last." —  To  come  out  with,  to  give  vent  to;  to 
make  public. —  To  come  round,  to  change  ;  as,  "  The 
wind  came  round." —  To  come  short,  to  fail ;  to  be  de- 
ficient. —  To  come  to,  to  consent  or  yield  ;  as,  "  We 
must  come  to  it  "  :  —  to  amount  to  ;  as,  "  How  much 
does  the  whole  come  to?  " —  To  come  to  one's  self,  'o 
recover  one's  senses.  —  To  come  to  pass,  to  be  effect- 
ed ;  to  fall  out. —  To  come  up,  to  make  ap|icarance,  as 
vegetables  ;  to  shoot  from  the  soil  ;  as,  "  The  corn 
that  was  planted  has  come  up."  To  come  into  use. 
"  A  fashion  comes  up."  Johnson. —  To  come  up  to,  to 
rise  to  ;  to  reach  to  ;  as,  "  To  come  up  to  a  mark  or  to 
a  standard." — Tu  come  up  mth,  to  overtake. —  To 
come  upon,  to  invade  ;  to  attack.  "  When  old  ago 
comes  upon  him."  South. —  Come  your  irays,  come 
along,  or  cime  hither.  Shnk.  "  A  vulgarism  still  in 
use,  especially  in  the  North  of  England."  Todd.  —  To 
come,  noting  futurity.  "  We  jun)p  the  life  to  come." 
Shak.  —  To  come  up,  to  slack  off,  as  a  rope  or  a  tackle. 

c6mE  (kiim),  n.  A  sprout.  "  The  falling  off  of 
come,  or  sprout."     [A  cant  term.]       Mortimer. 

CQ-ME'DJ-AN,  n.  [Fr.  comedien.] 

1.  An  actor  of  comedy ;  a  player  of  comic 
parts.  Johnson. 

2.  A  stage-player,  male  or  female.  "  When 
of  a  comedian  she  became  a  wealthy  man's 
wife."  (Camden. 

3.  A  writer  of  comedies.  "  To  admire  Plau- 
tus  as  a  comedian."  Peacham. 

c6m'5-DY,  n.  [Gr.  Atu/iu^ia  ;  /t(i/ii7,  a  Tillage,  or 
KHpos,  jovial  festivity,  and  t^X^,  a  song ;  L.  comce- 
dia  ;  It.  commedia  ;  Sp.  comedia  ;  Fr.  comvdie.'] 
A  dramatic  representation  of  the  lighter  faults, 
passions,  actions,  and  follies  of  mankind;  play. 

Your  honor's  players 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy.  Shak. 

c6me'LI-LY,  rtrf.  In  a  comely  manner ;  decent- 
ly; comely,     [r.]  Shertcood. 

c6me'LI-N£8S  (kiSm'l9-nfi«),  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  comely  ;  symmetry  ;  grace ;  beauty  ; 
dignity. 


All  former  romelinea 
Fled  In  a  minute  when  the  sonl  was  gone. 
And,  having  lost  that  beauty,  would  have  none.  Donne. 

2.  Propriety ;  fitness ;  suitableness. 

For  romelineia  is  a  disposing  fair 

Of  things  and  actions  in  flt  time  and  place.        Varie$. 

4(3-  "  It  signifies  something  less  forcible  than  beau- 
ty, less  eleeant  than  grace,  and  less  light  than  pretti- 
ness."     Johnson. 

c6me'LY  (kiim'l?),  a.  [From  become.  Skinner, 
Junius.  —  Perhaps  A.  S.  cweman,  to  please. 
Johns&ti.'] 

1.  Of  good  appearance ;  well-proportioned ; 
symmetrical ;  graceful ;  handsome.  "  A  come- 
ly creature."  "  Though  he  killed  a  comely 
knight."  Piers  Plouhman. 

2.  Becoming;  fitting;  suitable. 


O,  how  eomeln  It  Is,  and  hnw  rerirlag 
To  the  iiiirits  iif  just  nirn  long  opprcMcd. 
When  (;<mI  iuUi  Ihr  hand*  of  their  iMlvcrcr 
l'ul>  iiiviiiriblr  might 
To  quell  the  mighty  of  tbv  raxth,  tha  oppraww  t    iKttMV 

Syn.—  Sec  Becomino,  Elegant. 

c6.ME'I.Y  (kam'lf),  ad.  Gracefully;  handsome 
ly  ;  decently.  "  To  ride  comely."  [h.]    Ascham. 

cAmE-OFF',  n.    An  escape;  an  crasion.  Milton, 

c6mE-oOt',  iiUerj,  A  word  of  command  to  a 
dog  to  cause  him  to  discontinue  his  pursuit  or 
his  barking.  Forby. 

c6mE-60t'|;r,  n.  One  who  forsakes  established 
communities  or  societies;  a  radical  reformer. 
[Modem.]  Theodore  Parker. 

c6.M'(;r  (kOm'?r),  n.    One  who  comes.         Shak, 

tCOM-ps-SA'TIQN,  n.  [Gr.  Kia^ilu,  to  revel; 
L.  comissatio  ;  Fr.  comea$ation.\  Revellinsr; 
"  Drunken  comessationa."  Bp.  IlaU. 

tCO-Mf:8'T|-BLE,  a.  [L.  comedo,  to  cat;  Fr. 
comestible.]     Eatable.  H'otlon. 

Ct^M'fT,  n.  [Gr.  »o/j.'/r»7( ;  t/l^ti,  hair ;  I j.  cometo ; 
Fr.  com^te.  —  A.S.  comrtn.]  {Astron.)  A  heav- 
enly body  belonging  to  the  solar  system,  of  a 
luminous  and  nebulous  appearance,  which  ap- 
proaches to  and  recedes  from  the  sun,  after  the 
manner  of  a  planet,  in  a  single  resolution.  P.Cyc. 

Incensed  with  indignation  Satan  sttjod, 
IJiiterriHod,  and  lilcca  rtnnrl  burned. 


That  tires  the  length  of  Ophiuchua  huge 
In  the  arctic  rky,  and  fW>m  his  horrid  nair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war. 


MOtom. 
Southern. 


CQ-M6t',  w,    A  game  at  cards 

cOM-eT-A'R|.OM,  ;  „.  {Aatron.)  Amachinecon- 

C0M'5T-A-RY,        )  structed    to    represent    the 

revolution  of  a  comet  around  the  sun.      Crabh. 

C6m'5-TA-RY,  a.    Relating  to  a  comet.  Cheyne. 

CO-m6t'|C,  a.    Cometary.     [u.]  Johnson. 

C6M'?T-LiKE,  a.     Resembling  a  comet.     Shak. 

c6m-5T-6g'RA-PH5R,  n.  One  who  writes  about 
comets.     [r.J  Aah. 

COM-5T-6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Ko^nrvf,  a  comet, 
and  Yp6<p<o,  to  write.]  The  history  and  descripr 
tion  of  comets.  Boyle. 

c6m'FIT  (kiSm'nt),  n.  [L.  conjicio,  confectua.  to 
make  up  together ;  It.  confettura  ;  Sp.  conjUe ; 
Fr.  confiture ;  Dut.  konjit.y  A  dry  sweetmeat ; 
a  con  feet.  Hudibraf, 

c6m'FJT  (kOmTit),  V.  a.  To  preserve  dry  with 
sugar.  Cowley 

c6m'FIT-M.^K'5R,  n.    A  confectioner.       Shak. 

C6!H'F|-TL'RE  (kara'ff-tiir),  n.  [Fr.  confiture.] 
A  dry  sweetmeat ;  a  comfit.  Donne. 

c6m'FORT  (kiim 'furl),  r.  a.  [L.  conforto,  to 
strengthen  much  ;  con,  with,  used  intensively, 
and  Jfortis,  strong  ;  It.  confortare ;  Sp.  com/or, 
tar ;  Fr.  conforter.]     [i.  comforted  ;  pp.  com- 

rOllTIXG,  COMFORTED.] 

1.  To  strengthen  ;  to  corroborate ;  to  confirm. 

The  evidence  of  Clod's  own  testimony,  added  unto  the 
natural  assent  of  reason,  doth  not  a  liNle  roNt/vrt  andronBrm 
the  same.  Ihtul-rr. 

2.  To  encourage  ;  to  inspirit ;  to  enliven ;  te 
invigorate  ;  to  revive  ;  to  console  ;  to  cheer. 

They  bemoaned  him  and  eon^forled  him  orer  all  the  rril 
that  the  Lord  had  brought  upon  him.  Job  xlii.  11. 

C6.M'FQRT  (kQm'furt),  n.  1.  Support;  assist- 
ance ;  countenance  ;  as,  "  To  give  aid  androm- 
fort  to  an  enemy." 

2.  Encouragement  to  bear  calamity ;  conso- 
lation ;  solace. 

Consolation  or  comfort  are  words  which.  In  their  proper 
acceptation,  signify  some  allrviaUon  to  that  jiain  f<>  »hich  II 
is  not  in  our  power  to  afitwd  the  pn>per  an<l  odrqualr  rrmc- 
dv:  they  impiv  rather  an  augnirnliiliun  of  the  pu«rr_of  bear- 


ing than  a  diminution  of  the  burden. 

3.  That  which  gives  consolation ;  sotirce  of 
enjoyment. 

Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  yonthi 

Bui  mine  shall  be  a  cuinrhn  to  your  age.  Skat. 

4.  Enjoyment  ;  satisfaction  ;  ease. 

Syn.  —  Comfort  and  consatation  are  often  used  sy- 
nonymously ;  coM.<o/ariaa,  far  mrinuy  alflirlions ;  com- 
fort, for  less  evils.  Persons  may  administer  roiu*. 
lotion  and  comfort ;  things,  u  hooks,  society,  k.t., 
afford  Molace.  Suhstantial  t^m^for^ ;  real  mtirfactiii  ,- 
lively  pleasure.     Cn^fart  at  borne  ;  pltmsmr*  abroad 
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"We  may  find  pleasure,"  says  Crabb,  as  an  English- 
man, "  in  every  country  ;  but  comfort  is  to  be  found  in 
our  own  country  only." 

c6m'FORT-A-BLE  (kiim'furt-?-bl),  a.  1.  Suscepti- 
ble of  comfort ;  receiving  comfort ;  cheerful. 

For  my  sake,  be  comfortable :  hold  death 

A  while  at  the  arm's  end.  Shak. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  give  comfort ;  afford- 
ing enjoyment  or  satisfaction. 

The  lives  of  many  miserable  men  were  saved,  and  a  com- 
fortaJoU  provision  made  for  their  subsistence.  Dryden. 

3.  Having  comfort,  ease,  or  enjoyment. 

c6m'FORT-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
comfortable. 

Quiet  serenity  and  cotufortableness  usually  attend  a  virtu- 
ous course  of  life.  Goodman, 

c6m'FORT-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  comfortable  manner. 

c6m'F0RT-ER  (kiim'furt-?r),  n.  1.  One  who  com- 
forts or  consoles. 

The  Heavens  have  blest  you  with  a  goodly  eon, 

To  be  a  comforter  when  he  is  gone.  Shak. 

2.  A  term   applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the 
Paraclete. 

But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  shall  teach 
you  all  things.  John  xiv.  20. 

3.  That  which  comforts ;  —  especially  a  warm 
stuffed  coverlet.     [U.  S.] 

tCOM'FORT-Fl^L,  a.     Full  of  comfort.     Huloet. 

c6M'FORT-iNG,  p.  a.  Affording  comfort ;  sup- 
porting.    "  Comfm'ting  repose."  Shak. 

COM'FORT-LESS  (kum'furt-les),  a.  "Wanting  com- 
fort ;  forlorn  ;  cheerless ;  desolate  ;  miserable. 
"  Comfortless  despair."  Shak. 

COM'FORT-L^SS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
comfortless.  Dr.  Allen. 

+  c6m'FORT-M5NT,  n.  The  act  of  comforting. 
"  The  gentle  comfortment  and  entertainment  of 
the  said  ambassador."  Hackluyt. 

COM'FORT-RESS,  n.  She  who  comforts.  B.Jonson. 

c6m'PR5Y  (kiim'fre),  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
of  several  species  ;  Symphytum.  The  common 
comfrey  {^Symphytum  officinale)  abounds  in 
mucilage,  and  is  used  in  medicine.         Loudon. 

c6m'IC,  a.  [Gr.  Jcu^iiciJf ;  h.  comicus ;  It.  &;  Sp. 
comico ;  Fr.  comique.  —  See  Comedy.J  Relat- 
ing to  comedy ;  raising  mirth  ;  sportive  ;  com- 
ical; as,  "  (7o;mc  writmgs,  in  distinction  from 
tragical." 

COM'J-CAL,  a.  Ludicrous  ;  diverting ;  droll ; 
odd ;  ridiculous  ;  laughable  ;  comic. 

Something  so  comical  in  the  voice  and  gestures  that  a  man 
can  liardly  forbear  being  pleased.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Ludicrous. 

c6m-1-cAl'1-TY,  n.  Comicalness;  laughable- 
ness.    [Low.]  D.  O'Connell, 

c6m'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  comical  manner ;  ludi- 
crously ;  laughably. 

COM'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  com- 
ical ;  ludicrousness.  Johnson. 

c6m'JNG  (kOm'jng),  n.  The  act  of  coming,  or 
advancing  ;  approach ;  arrival. 

Where  art  thou.  Adam !  wont  with  joy  to  meet 

My  coming,  seen  far  off?  Milton. 

C6m'JNG,  a.    1.  Ready  to  come ;  forward. 

On  morning  wings,  how  active  springs  the  mind! 

How  easy  every  labor  it  pursues! 

How  coming  to  tbe  poet  every  muse  I  Pope. 

2.  That  is  yet  to  come  ;  future. 

Praise  of  great  acts, Tie  scatters  as  a  seed, 

"Which  may  the  like  in  coming  ages  breed.    Hoxommon. 

c6m'ING-1n,  w.    1.  Revenue;  income. 

■What  are  thy  rents  ?  what  are  thy  cominginin  ?  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  yielding ;  submission. 


On  my  life, 
We  need  not  fear  his  coming-in. 

3.  Introduction ;  entrance. 


MasKinger. 


The  coming-in  of  this  mischief  was  sore  and  grievous  to 
the  people.  2  3facc.  vi.  S. 

CO-MIN'GLE,  V.  a.    See  Commingle.     Johnson. 

Cg-MI"TI-.S  {kq-mi!ih'e-9),n.pl.     [L.]     Popular 
assemblies  of  the  Romans.  P.  Cyc. 

CO-M]("TrAL  (ko-mIsh'?l),  a.     [L.  comitiaUs.'] 

1.  Relating  io  the  comitia,  or  assemblies  of 
the  ancient  Romans. 

2.  Relating  to  an  order  of  Presbyterian  as- 
semblies. £p.  Bancroft. 


CoM'I-Ty,  M.  {Ij.  comitas.]  Courtesy ;  civility ; 
politeness ;  anability.  Bailey. 

COM'MA,  n.     [Gr.  Kdnfia  ;  k6tttoi,  to  cut  off.] 

1.  (Gram.)  A  point,  marked  thus  [,],  which 
notes  the  smallest  grammatical  division  in 
written  or  printed  language,  and  commonly 
represents  the  shortest  pause  in  reading  or  de- 
livery. J.  Wilson. 

2.  {Mus.)  An  enharmonic  interval,  or  the 
difference  between  a  major  and  a  minor  semi- 
tone ;  the  smallest  subdivision,  being  about 
the  ninth  part  of  a  tone.  Brande. 

COM-MAnd'  (12),  V.  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  mando, 
to  commit  to  one's  hand,  to  commission  ;  maniis, 
the  hand,  and  do,  to  give  ;  It.  comandare  ;  Sp. 
comandar ;  Fr.  commander.l    \i.  commanded  ; 

pp.  COMMANDING,  COMMANDED.] 

1.  To  direct ;  to  order ;  to  dictate. 

We  will  go  .  ■ .  and  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God,  as  he 
shall  command  us.  Exod.  viii.  27. 

2.  To  hold  under  subjection ;  to  lead  as  a 
general ;  to  govern  ;  to  rule. 

Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command. 
Nothing  in  love.  Shak. 

3.  To  claim,  as  by  authority,  or  by  a  just 
title;  to  challenge;  as,  "A  noble  character 
commands  universal  respect." 

4.  To  have  below,  so  as  to  be  seen ;  to  over- 
look. 

One  side  commands  a  view  of  the  finest  garden  in  the 
world.  Addison. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand  upon  the  shore,  and  to  see  ships 
tossed  upon  the  sea;  a  pleasure  to  stand  in  the  window  of  a 
castle,  and  to  see  a  battle  and  the  adventures  thereof  below; 
but  no  pleasure  is  comparah'e  to  the  standing  upon  the  van- 
tage-ground of  truth,  —  a  hill  not  to  be  commanded,  and  where 
the  air  is  always  pure  and  serene,  —  and  to  see  the  errors,  and 
wanderings,  and  mists,  and  tempests  in  the  vale  below,  so 
always  that  this  prospect  be  with  pity,  and  not  with  swelling 
or  pride.  Bacon, 

Syn.  —  See  Dictate. 

COM-mAnd',  v.  n.  To  exercise  authority ;  to 
govern  ;  to  sway. 

Those  two  commanding  powers  of  the  soul,  the  understand- 
ing or  the  will.  South. 
An  eye  like  Mars'  to  threaten  and  command.       Shak. 

COM-mAnd',  n.  [It.  (Sf  Sp.  comando  ;  Fr.  com- 
niande-l 

1.  The  right  of  commanding  ;  supreme  au- 
thority ;  absolute  rule. 

While  yet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  command,         Shak. 

All  commands  in  the  regular  forces  belong  to  the  senior 

oflficers.  Campbell, 

2.  The  exercise  of  authority  ;  despotism. 

Command  and  force  may  often  create,  but  can  never  cure, 
an  aversion;  and  whatever  any  one  is  brought  to  by  compul- 
sion, he  will  leave  as  soon  as  he  can.  Locke. 

3.  Order  given  ;  injunction  ;  mandate. 

Of  this  tree  we  may  not  taste  nor  toueli; 

God  so  commanded,  and  left  that  command 

Sole  daughter  of  his  voice.  Milton. 

4.  The  power  of  overlooking. 

The  steepy  stand 
Which  overlooks  the  vale  with  wide  command.  Dryden. 

5.  (Fort.)  The  elevation  of  one  work  above 
another,  or  over  the  level  of  the  country.  "  The 
command  .  .  .  over  the  surrounding  country." 

6.  (Mil.)  A  body  of  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  particular  officer. 

Syn. —  Command  is  imperative,  and  is  a  general 
term,  as  a  divine  command,  the  command  of  a  sover- 
eign or  general.  An  injunction  relates  to  general  con- 
duct ;  order,  to  particular  acts.  A  child  receives  or- 
ders to  learn  liis  lesson ;  directions,  in  relation  to  his 
conduct ;  and  injunctions,  to  be  diligent.  A  parent  or 
a  teaclier  gives  precepts.  A  general  issues  commands ; 
an  inferior  officer,  orders  ;  a  court  of  justice,  injunc- 
tions ;  a  court  or  magistrate,  mandates.  Commands, 
orders,  Hitd  injunctions  are  addressed  to  an  individual  ; 
precepts,  to  all  or  to  many.  —  Commandment  is  nearly 
obsolete,  except  in  the  solemn  style,  as  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments.—  See  Direction. 

COM-mAnd'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  command- 
ed,    [r.]  Craig. 

COM-MAnD'AN-CY-9£n'5R-AL,  n.  The  office 
or  jurisdiction  of"  a  governor  of  a  Spanish  prov- 
ince or  colony.  Murray. 

COM-MAN-DANT',  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  An  officer 
who  has  the  command  of  a  garrison,  fort,  castle, 
or  of  a  regiment.  Campbell. 

t  CQM-mAnd'A-TO-RY,  a.  Having  the  force  of 
command.  "  How commandatory  the  apostolic 
authority  was."  Bp.  Morton. 

COM-MAnD'5R,  n.    [Fr.  commandeur.] 


1.  One  who  commands ;  one  who  has  the  com. 
mand  of  a  body  of  men  or  of  troops ;  a  chief. 

I  have  given  him  for  a  witness  to  the  people,  a  leader  and 
commamler  to  the  people.  /««.  ly.  4. 

2.  (In  the  nary.)  An  officer  next  in  rank 
above  a  lieutenant. 

3.  A  mallet  or  beetle,  used  in  paving.  Moxon. 

4.  (Surg.)  A  surgical  instrument.   Wisema7i. 
Commander-in-chiej,  one  who  has  tlie  supreme  com 

mand  ;  a  generalissimo. 
Syn.  —  See  Chief. 

COM-MAnD'5R-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  com- 
mander,    [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

COM-mAnd'^R-Y,  n.     [Fr.  commanderie.) 

1.  A  district  attached  to  a  manor  or  chief  mes- 
suage of  an  order  of  knights,  under  the  control 
of  a  member  of  the  order.  Brande. 

2.  The  manor  or  residence  of  a  body  of 
knights.  Dnimtnond. 

COM-MAnd'ING,  p  a.  Exercising  command ; 
imperative  ;  authoritative. 

COM-mAnD'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  commanding  man- 
ner. "  So  commandingly  exemplary. "//awimond. 

COM-mAnd'M^NT,  n.  [It.  comandamento ;  Fr. 
commandemetit.] 

1.  Mandate  ;  command ;  precept  or  law,  — 
especially  of  the  decalogue.  "The  ten  com- 
mandments."  Exod.  xxxiv.  28. 

They  plainly  require  some  special  commandment  for  that 
which  IS  exacted  at  their  hand.  Hooker. 

2.  Absolute  rule ;  authority. 

And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 

Of  stern  commandment,  Sliak. 

Syn.—  See  Command. 
COM-iMAND'R^SS,  n.    A  female  who  commands. 
COM-mAnd'RY,  n.    See  Commandery- 

t  COM'MARK,  n.     [Sp.  comarca  ;  Fr.  comarque.] 
A  frontier  of  a  country  ;  confines  ;  marches. 
"  A  fiock  of  sheep  in  this  commark."     Shelton. 

fCOM-MA-TE'RI-AL,  a.  [Sp.  conmaterial.']  Con- 
sisting of  the  same  matter. 

The  beaks  in  birds  . . .  are  commaterial  with  teeth.    Bacon. 


tCOM-MA-TE-RI-AL'l-TY,   n. 

the  same  matter. 


Participation  of 
Johnson. 


COM-MATIC, a.  [Gr. KOfiiiaTiKSs.  —  See  Comma.] 
(Rhet.)  Consisting  of  short  sentences  or  divis. 
ions.  Beck. 

COM'MA-TI^M,  n.  Conciseness  ;  briefness.  "Com- 
matistii  of  the  style."  Bp.  Horsley. 

COM-MEA§'U-RA-BLE  (-m6zh'u-r?-bl,  93),  a.  [It. 
cotnmisurabile.'\  Reducible  to  the  same  measure. 

She  being  now  removed  by  death,  a  comnieasurahle  grief 
took  as  full  possession  of  him  as  joy  had  done.  HWton. 

COMME  IL  FAUT  (kom-el-fo').  [Fr.]  As  it 
should  be. 

c6m-MK-lI'  JV,^,n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
of  several  species,  some  of  which  are  unimpor- 
tant weeds.  Loudon. 

COM-MEM'O-RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  commemorahilis  ; 
It.  commemorahile.']  Worthy  to  be  remembered ; 
memorable ;  signal.  Johnson. 

COM-MEM'O-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.  commemoro;  con, 
with,  and  memoro,  to  call  to  remembrance  ;  It. 
commetnorare ;  Sp.  conmemoi'ar.'^  \i.  com- 
memorated ;  pp.  commemorating,  commem- 
orated.] To  preserve  in  memory,  or  to  cele- 
brate, by  some  public  act ;  to  solemnize. 

We  are  called  upon  to  commemorate  a  revolution  as  happy 
in  its  consequences,  as  ftill  of  the  marks  of  a  divine  contriv- 
ance, as  any  age  or  country  can  show.  Atterbury. 

Syn.—  See  Celebrate. 

COM-MEM-O-RA'TIQN,  w.  [L.  commemoratio ; 
\t.  commemorazione  ;  Sp.  conmemoracion  ;  Fr. 
commemoration.']  The  act  of  commemorating; 
celebration. 

That  which  is  daily  offered  in  the  church  is  a  daily  com- 
memoration of  that  one  sacrifice  offered  on  the  cross. 

Bp.  Taylor. 

COM-MEM'O-RA-TIVE,  a.  [It.  commemorative  ; 
Sp.  conmemor'ativo  ;  Fr.  commemoratlf.]  Tend 
ing  to  keep  in  memory  ;  preserving  in  memory. 
"A  commemorative  sacrifice."  Bever^idge. 

COM-MEM'MO-RA-TO-RY,  a.  Preserving  in  mem- 
ory ;  commemorative.  Hooper, 

COM-MENCE',  V.  n.    [It.  cominciare  ;  Sp.  comen- 
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Kir;    Fr.  commencer.']      [».   comhbnced;  pp. 

COMMKXCINO,  COMMKNCKI).] 

1.  To  begin  ;  to  originate. 

Man,  cnnscioiit  of  liii  immortality,  cannot  be  without  con- 
cern fbr  that  alate  that  it  to  comineiicc  after  thii  Ulb.    Jiourri. 

2.  To  do  the  first  act  in  any  thing ;  to  take 
the  first  step. 

If  wii  DO  much  fhim  ignorance  undrrno, 

All,  let  nut  learning  too  commencf.  \t»  foe.  Pope. 

3.  To  take  an  academical  degree  at  a  college 
or  university. 

Many  of  our  Englinh  gentlemen  do  thu«  eommrnre,  at  It 
were,  and  take  tU'greet  in  ignorance  and  vanity.     i:iUs,176i. 

Syn. —  Seo  Begin. 
CQM-M£nce',  v.  a.    To  begin  ;  to  enter  upon. 

And,  like  a  hungry  lion,  did  commence 

Rough  deeds  of  rage  and  stem  impatience.  Shak. 

COM-M£nce'M{;NT,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  Beginning. 
"  The  form  and  commencement  of  that  species 
of  poetry."  Blair. 

2.  The  time  when  students  in  a  university  or 
college  receive  their  degrees,  as  the  1st  Tuesday 
in  July,  at  Cambridge,  England,  or  the  3d  Wedf- 
nesday  in  July  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

CQM-MEN'D',  V.  a.  [L.  commendo  ;  It.  commen- 
dare. —  See  Command.]     [i.  commended;  pp. 

COMMENDING,  COMMENDED.] 

1.  To  represent  as  worthy  of  regard,  or  of  ac- 
ceptance ;  to  recommend. 

Thi»  letter  from  Bcllario,  doth  comniend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court.  Shak. 

Vain  glory  ...  I  comntaid  to  no  man.  Vecaji  of  Piety. 

2.  To  deliver  up  with  confidence ;  to  intrust. 

Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit  Luke  xxiii.4(>. 

3.  To  mention  with  approbation  ;  to  praise  ; 
to  extol ;  to  applaud. 

Each  finding,  like  a  fVicnd, 
Something  to  blame,  and  sonictning  to  coimneiid.    Pope. 

4.  To  recommend  to  remembrance.  "  Com- 
mend me  to  my  kinsmen."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  We  command  and  praise  a  person  for  what 
be  does,  and  admire  him  for  what  lie  is.  Praise  is  a 
stronger  term  than  commend.  Praise  a  child  for  his 
good  conduct ;  commend  a  person  of  merit,  and  rec- 
ommend him  to  the  notice  of  otiiers.  To  ertol  or 
applaud  is  tu  express  praise  or  admiration  in  a  liigh 
strain  ;  to  eulogize  is  to  do  the  same  thing  in  a  set 
discourse. 

tCO.M-MEND',  n.     Commendation. 

Tell  her  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends.  Shak. 

II  COM-MfiND'A-BLE  [kom-mgndVhl,  P.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  11.  C.  Wb.  Bailey,  Johnson,  Ash,  Kenrick ; 
kSm'men-d^-bl,  J.  F.  ;  kSiii'm^ii-d^-lil  or  kom- 
inun'd;i-bl,  S.  W."],  a.  [L.  coinmendobilis ;  It. 
commendabile.]  That  may  be  commended ; 
laudable  ;  worthy  of  praise.  "  Commendable 
quality."  Addison.  "  Comtnendable  undertak- 
ing."    Hoadly. 

Mi'  Walker  said,  near  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
*' This  word,  like  acceptable,  has,  since  Johnson  wrote 
his  Dictionary,  shified  its  accent  from  tlie  second  to 
the  first  syllable.  The  sound  of  the  language  cer- 
tainly Bulfers  by  these  transitions  of  accent.  How- 
ever, when  custom  has  once  decided,  we  may  com- 
plain, but  must  still  acquiesce.  The  accent  on  the 
second  syllable  of  this  word  is  grown  vulgar,  and 
there  needs  no  other  reason  for  banishing  it  from  po- 
lite pronunciation."  But  Smart  (18;17)  remarks,  "  A 
few  years  ago,  commendable  and  commtntlably  were  ac- 
cented by  the  higher  grade  of  speakers  on  the  first 
syllable  ;  a  better  taste  has  restored,  or  nearly  restored, 
the  more  consistent  accentuation." 

Syn. —  See  Laudable. 

II  CQM-MeND'A-BLE-Ness,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing commendable.  Bp.  Burnet. 

II  COM-m£nd'A-BLY,  ad.    Laudably. 

COM -M fix' DAM,  n,  [L.  commendo,  to  commend.] 
(Canon  Law.) 

1.  The  holding  of  a  vacant  benefice  till  a  pas- 
tor is  supplied  ;  — so  named  as  being  commend- 
ed by  the  crown  to  the  care  of  the  holder. 

When  0  vacant  living  is  intrusted  to  a  clergyman,  that  ho 
may  discliarge  its  duties  until  a  fixed  incumbent  is  provided 
for  it,  the  benefice  is  said  to  be  held  by  the  former  in  rw/ii- 
■Kiidrun.  Ellen. 

2.  A  benefice,  or  living  held  in  commendam. 
"These  livings  have  obtained  the  name  o(  com- 
mendam." Burrill. 

COM-M£N'DA-TA-RY,n.  (Eccl.)  [Tr.commenda- 
taire.]  One  who  holds  a  living  in  commendam ; 
a  commendator.  —  See  Commendator.     Todd. 


CQM-MfeN'DA-TA-Ry.o.  (Eccl.)  Holding  in  com- 
mendam. '  Setoard. 

c6m-M?N-DA'TI9N,  n.     [L.  commendatio.] 

1.  Uecnmmcudution  ;  approval. 

I  loave  him  to  your  gnuMous  acceptance,  whose  trial  shall 
better  publinh  his  cuinmeiultUion.  Shak. 

2.  Praise  ;  eulogy. 

Such  printers  are  not  to  be  defhiuded  of  their  doe  mm- 
memlation  who  employ  their  endeavor  tu  restore  the  fhiitful 
worksof  ancient  writers.  7)fuilale. 

3.  Message  of  love  ;  regards ;  compliments ; 
respects  ; — usually  in  the  plural. 

I  hear  of 
Your  visits,  and  your  loving  commendalion 
To  your  heart's  saint.  Shak. 

Mrs.  Page  has  her  hearty  conumendalions  to  you,  too.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Praise. 

CQM-MEN'DA-TQR.n.  [L.,acommender.]  (Canon 
Law.)  A  secular  person  who  holds  a  benefice 
in  commendam  ;  a  commendatary.  Crabb. 

COM-MiKN'DA-TQ-RY,  a.  1.  Bestowng  com- 
mendation ;  commending.  "  Cofnmendatory 
epistles."  Barrow. 

2.  Delivering  up  or  commending  to  divine 
favor. 

The  commendatorfl  prayer  was  said  for  him;  and,  as  it 
idcd,  he  [King  William  III.]  died 


in  the  fifty-second  year 
Burnet. 


ended, 
of^his  age 

3.  Holding  in  commendam. 

Call  those  possessors  bishops,  or  canons,  or  commendatory 
abbots,  or  monks,  or  what  you  please.  Burke. 

COM-MEN'DA-TO-RY,  n.  Commendation ;  eulogy. 

To  flatter  such  persons  would  be  just  as  if  Cicero  had 
spoke  cominendatoites  of  Antony.  South. 

C0M-M£ND'5R,  n.  One  who  commends.  Bentley. 

t  COM-MfiN'SAL,  n.  [L.  commensalis  ;  con,  with, 
and  mensa,  a  table.]  One  who  eats  at  the  same 
table.  Chaucer. 

tc6M-M5N-SAL'l-TY,  n.  Fellowship  of  table; 
the  custom  of  eating  together.  Broume. 

t  c6M-MPN-SA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  eating  at 
the  same  table.  Broume. 

II  COM-MENS-y-RA-BlL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  con,  with, 
and  mensura,  a  measure  ;  It.  commensurahilith ; 
Sp.  conmetisurabilidad  ;  Fr.  commctisurabilite.] 
Capacity  of  having  a  common  measure,  or  of 
being  measured  by  another.  Broume. 

II  COM-MeNS'V-RA-BLE  [kom-m«n'8hu-r?i-bl,  W. 
P.  J.  F. ;  koin-men'su-r^-bl,  S.  Ja.  Sm.],  a.  [Fr.] 
Haviiig  a  common  measure ;  commeasurable ; 
as,  "  The  foot  and  the  yard,are  commensurable 
by  the  inch." 

Commensurable  quantities.  (^Jlrilh.  6l  Oeom.)  such  as 
have  some  common  divisor,  which  yields  quotients 
in  whole  numbers,  or  such  as  may  be  exactly  expressed 
by  means  of  a  common  unit. 

II  COM-MENS'U-RA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Capacity  of 
being  commensurable ;  commensurability. 

II  COM-MENS'V-RATE,  V.  a.  [L.  c<m,  with,  and 
mensura,  a  measure  ;  It.  commensurare  ;  Sp. 
conmensurar.^  To  reduce  to  some  common 
measure,     [ii.]  Goodwin. 

II  COM-MfiNS'U-RATE  [kom-mjn'shu-rat,  W.  P. 
F.  ;  kom-m£n'sii-rSt,  o.  ;  koiu-niSn'shu-r£t,  J. ; 
kom-mSn'sti-rat,  Ja.],  a. 

1.  Serving  as  a  common  measure.  "  By  the 
mediation  of  some  organ  equally  commensurate 
to  soul  and  body."  Gov.  of  the  Totigue. 

2.  Having  equal  extent ;  proportionate ;  equal. 

Ts  our  knowledge  adequately  commeruwrate  with  the  na- 
ture of  things?  Glawnlte. 

II  COM-M£ns'V-RATE-LY,  ad.  "With  exact  meas- 
ure. 

We  are  constrained  to  make  the  day  serve  to  measure  the 
year  as  well  as  we  can,  though  not  commemuraleli)  to  each 
year.  Holder. 

||CQM-MeNS'V-RATE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  commensurate.  Ash. 

II  CQM-MfiN8-y-RA'TIQN,  n.  [Fr.]  Exactness 
or  fitness  of  relation  according  to  a  common 
measure ;  proportion. 

All  fitness  lies  in  a  particular  commenmtration,  or  propor- 
tion, of  one  thing  to  another.  SotUk. 

II  CftM'MpNT,  or  CQM-MftNT',  [k8ni'm?nt,  S.  W. 
F.  Ja.  Sm.  ]Vb. ;  kom-m«nt',  P.  J.  E.  K.  C], 
V.  n.  [L.  commentor,  to  meditate  deeply  ;  com, 
with,  and  mens,  mind ;  It.  comentare ;  Sp.  co- 
metUar;  Tr.  commenter.]    [i.  coumehtsd  ;  pp. 

COMMENTING,  COMMENTED.] 


1.  To  write  notes  upon  an  author ;  to  Biino« 
tatc  ;  to  make  explanation*  or  elucidations. 

Critics,  having  first  taken  a  liking  U>  one  of  tbcM  porta, 
prorrrd  to  conutimt  on  him  and  illustrate  blot.  Itr^lm, 

I  hate  that  any  man  should  be  Idk  while  I  moat  translats 
and  com»u:Ht.  Pufjt- 

2,  To  make  remarks  or  observations. 

And  camntent  then  upiin  his  sudden  death.  Shak. 

||tCftM'M(;NT,r.o.    1.  To  explain  ;  to  expound. 

This  was  the  tezi  eommemled  by  Chrysoilaa  aad  Th«»4- 

orel-  Kerrex. 

2.  [L.  commentior.]  To  represent  in  fiction ; 
to  devise  ;  to  feign.  Spenaer. 

COM'M^NT,  n.  1.  Annotation  on  a  literaij 
work  ;  note  ;  explanation  ;  exposition  ;  elua- 
dation  ;  illustration. 

Stall  with  itself  compared,  his  text  penioe; 

And  let  your  commaU  be  tlie  Hantuan  muae.         Popt. 

2.  Remark ;  obser\-ation. 

In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  oflence  should  bear  itt  eomumaU.   Shak. 
Syn.  — See  Remark. 

CfiM'MpN-TA-RY,  n.  [L.  commentaritu;  Sp. 
comentario ;  Fr.  commentaire.] 

1.  A  book  of  annotations,  comments,  or  rc^ 
marks  ;  as,  "  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures." 

2.  A  familiar  narrative;  a  series  of  memo- 
randa ;  a  memoir ;  as,  "  Caisar's  CommetUaritt." 

COM'MpN-TATE,  v.  n.  [L.  commentor,  commen- 
tatus.]  To  annotate ;  to  comment.  "  Commen- 
tating zeal."     [r.]  Gent.  Mag. 

CQM-MfiN'TA-TlVE,  a.  Making  or  conUining 
comments.  Ec.  Rev. 

c6m'M5N-TA-TOR,  n.  [L.  commentator,  an  au- 
thor ;  It.  commetitatore ;  Sp.  comentador ;  Fr. 
commentateur.]     An  expositor  ;  an  annotator. 

How  conmentnton  each  dark  passage  shun, 

And  hold  their  farthing  candle  tu  the  sun.  fomtg. 

CQM-MEN-TA-TO'Rl-AL,  a.  Relating  to  com- 
ments, or  to  a  commentary,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

COM-MfN-TA'TQR-SHlP,  n.  The  office  of  a  com- 
mentator. Qu.  Rev. 

||C6M'MeNT-(;R,  or  C0M-M6NT'5R  [kSm'm^nt- 
er,  Ja.  Sm.  R.  IVb. ;  koni-ni«nt'?r,  6'.  »'.  P.  C], 
n.    One  who  comments.  B.  Jotuon. 

C6M-MeN-Tl"TIora  (k»m-in?n-tl»h'ii«),  o.  FL. 
commentitius ;  comminiacor,  commentus,  to  de- 
vise, to  inventj  Forged ;  invented ;  fictitious  ; 
imaginary.  "  To  gather  up  the  sparks  of  truth, 
and  studiously  cull  out  that  whicn  is  commenti- 
tious."     [r.]  MiUon, 

COM'MERPE,  n.  [L.  commercium  ;  merx,  mercit, 
merchandise ;  It.  commercio,  commerzio ;  Sp. 
comercio ;  Fr.  commerce.'] 

1.  The  exchange  of  one  sort  of  produce  or 
property  for  another  ;  trade  ;  traffic  ;  dealing. 

He  [Sir  .Andrew]  Is  acquainted  with  eommerce  in  sU  itf 
part*,  and  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  stupid  and  bartMrooa  way 
to  extend  dominion  by  arms:  for  true  power  is  to  tn  fot  bjr 
arts  and  Industry.  Sptttator. 

Foreign  commerce  Is  the  trade  which  one  nation  carrha  on 
with  another;  inland  crnmiM-rrr,  or  inland  trodt',  is  the  trade 
in  the  rxrhange  of  the  commodities  between  citizens  of  the 
same  nation.  Ifniosifi  i 

2.  Familiar  intercourse  ;  social  communica- 
tion. "  In  the  ordinary  commerce  and  occur- 
rences of  life."  Addison. 

3.  A  game  at  cards.  Johnson. 

Syn. —  Commerce  is  appropriately  applied  to  traf- 
fic carried  on  between  different  conniriej',  and  is  on  a 
large  scale  ;  tnuU  is  traffic  cither  on  a  large  or  a  small 
scale.  Commerce,  trade,  and  traffic  are  all  used  tu  de- 
note the  exchange  of  niniin*>dilie«  ;  dealine,  for  buy- 
ing and  s<>lling.  Foreign  commerrr  ;  traffic  or  trudt 
carried  on  by  individuals,  or  between  ditferrnt  (owns. 
—  Commerce  is  (he  business  of  the  mrrchanl ;  trmde, 
of  the  tradesman See  Intercourse. 

t  C6M'MiiRCE,  or  CQM-MiiRCE',  r.  n. 
L  To  traffic ;  to  trade. 

Beware  you  commerce  not  with  bankrupts.      B.  Jommm. 

2.  To  hold  intercourse. 

Come,  bnt  keep  thy  wonted  slate. 

With  even  step  and  musing  gait. 

And  looks  cotmmrrcim^  with  the  skies. 

Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eye*.  Jfdtaa. 

CQM-MKR'CFAL  (kom-mfcr'slifl,  66),  «.  Relating 
to  commerce  or  traffic  ;  mercantile  ;  trading. 
"  Commercial  intercourse."  Robertson. 

Syn.  — See  Mercantile. 

CQM-MiiR'CIAI^LY,  ad.  In  a  commercial  man- 
ner.    "  CommerciaUy  considered."  Burke. 
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f  0OM-MER'C{-ATE  (-slie-at),  V.  n.  To  hold  in- 
tercourse. 

All  finite,  created  spirits  have,  and  must  have,  material 
vehicles  of  purity  and  fineness  ...  to  comiiuirciale  with 
other  animals.  Cheifne. 

COMMERE  (k8ni-ni4r'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  godmother  ; 
a  gossip  ;  a  goody.  Smart. 

t  COM  MET'lC,  a.  Giving  beauty  ;  cosmetic.  Ash. 

t  COM-MET'ICS,  n.  pi.     Cosmetics.  Crabb. 

COM'MI-GRATE,  v.  n.  [L.  commigro  ;  con,  with, 
and  migro,  to  migrate.]  To  migrate,  or  remove 
in  a  body,     [r.]  Johnson. 

C6m-MI-GRA'TION,  n.  [L.  commigratio.\  The 
act  of  migrating  together.  "  Commigrattons  or 
removals  of  nations."  Hakeidill. 

t  c6m'M(-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  comminor,  commina- 
<««.]     To  threaten.  Hardinge. 

c6M-MJ-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  comminatio  ;  It.  com- 
minazione;  Sp.conminacion;  Yr . commination.'] 

1.  A  threat ;  a  menace ;  a  denunciation. 

Christ  not  only  commanded  Peter  to  put  up  his  sword,  but 
added  also  to  that  charge-  a  comminatinn,  in  generality,  that 
whosoever  drew  the  sword  should  perish  l)y  the  sword. 

Zord  Northampton. 

2.  {English  Liturgy.)  The  recital  of  divine 
threatenings  on  stated  days.  Wheatley. 

COM-MIN'A-TO-RY,  a.  Denunciatory;  threat- 
ening.    "  Cotnminatory  prediction."    Bp.  Hall. 

COM-MIN'GLE  (kom-mlng'gl),  v.a.  [L.  con,  with, 
and  Eng.  mingle.^  [i.  commingled  ;  pp.  com- 
MINOLINO,  COMMINGLED.]  To  mingle  together ; 
to  mix  into  one  mass  ;  to  commix ;  to  blend. 

And  blest  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled. 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.  Shak. 

CQM-mIn'GLE,  V.  n.  To  unite  one  with  another. 

Dissolutions  of  gum  tragacanth  and  oil  of  sweet  almonds 
do  uot  commingle.  Jiacon. 

\  COM-mTn'U-Ate,  v.  a.  [L.  comminuo.']  To 
grind.    "  Solid  food  .  .  .  comminuated."   Smith. 

tCOM-MlN'U-I-BLE,  a.  Reducible  to  powder. 
"The  best  diamonds  are  comminuible." Browne. 

c6m'MI-NUTE,  v.  a.  [L.  comminuo,  comminu- 
tus ;    con,  with,  and  m,inuo,  to  diminish.]     [»'. 

COMMINITTED  ;  pp.  COMMINUTING,  COMMINUT- 
ED.] To  break  into  small  pieces ;  to  grind ;  to 
pulverize.  Bacon. 

COM-Ml-NU'TION,  n.     1.  The  act  of  grinding; 
pulverization.      "  Grinders  necessary  for  com- 
minution of  the  mea.t."  Rag. 
2.  Attenuation. 

In  fusion  there  is  manifestly  a  comminution  of  the  melted 
body.  Boyle. 

C0M-mY§'5R-A-BLE,  a.  Worthy  of  compassion  ; 
pitiable.  "  This  was  the  end  of  this  noble  and 
commiserable  person."  Bacon. 

CQM-MI§'pR-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  commiseror  ;  eon, 
with,  and  misereor,  to  pity  ;    It.  commiserare.'] 

[i.  COMMISERATED  ;  pp.  COMMISERATING,  COM- 
MISERATED.] To  feel  pain  for  ;  to  compassion- 
ate ;  to  pity. 

We  should  commiserate  our  mutual  ignorance,  and  en- 
deavor to  remove  it.  Locke. 

CpM-Ml§-5R-A'TION,  n.  [L.  commiseratio ;  It. 
commiserazione ;  Sp.  conmiseracion ;  Fr.  com- 
miseration.']  Sorrow  for  the  distress  of  others  ; 
compassion ;  sympathy  ;  condolence  ;  pity. 

Who  can  peruse  the  relation  of  the  last  moments  of  Epam- 
inondas,  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  without  finding  himself 
touched  with  a  pleasing  conuuiseration?  Melmoth. 

Syn.  —  See  Pity. 

COM-Ml§'eR-A-TlVE,  a.  Compassionate.   Todd. 

COM-MI§'5R-A-TlVE-LY,  ad.  From  compas- 
sion ;  compassionately",     [r.]  Overbury. 

COM-MI§'5R-A-TOR,  n.  One  who  has  compas- 
sion.    "  Charitable  commiserators."      Browne. 

c5m-MIS-SA'RJ-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  commis- 
sary. *  Craig. 

COMMISS.aRI.aT  (kSm-js-sSr'e-a  or  kSm-js-sa're-at) 
[kSiii-js-sa're-^t,  Ja.  ;  koin-js-sar'e-'i,  Sm. ;  kSm- 
js-sar'yet,  K.],  n.     [Fr.]    (Mil.) 

1.  The  whole  body  of  officers  attending  an 
army  under  the  commissary-general,  and  con- 
stituting the  department  charged  with  the  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  ammunition,  &c,  Todd. 


2.  The  office  or  the  employment  of  a  coifli- 
missary ;  commissaryship. 

CoM'M|S-SA-RY,  n.  [L.  cotnmitto,  commissus^  to 
intrust ;  It.  cummissario ;  Sp.  comisario  ;  Fr. 
comm.issaire.'] 

1.  One  delegated  to  some  trust ;  a  commis- 
sioner. 

2.  {Eccl.)  An  ecclesiastical  officer  who  sup- 
plies the  bishop's  place  in  remote  parts  of  the 
diocese.  Coicell. 

3.  {Mil.)  An  officer  appointed  for  a  variety 
of  duties  ;  as  the  commissary-general  of  mus- 
ters, whose  duties  are  to  muster  the  army,  in- 
spect the  muster-rolls,  and  keep  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  forces  ;  the  commissary 
of  horse,  having  charge  of  the  inspection  of  the 
horse-artillery  ;  the  commissary  of  provisions, 
charged  with  furnishing  provisions  for  the 
army ;  the  commissary  oj  stores,  who  has  charge 
of  the  stores  and  is  accountable  to  the  office  of 
ordnance.  Craig. 

4.  A  judicial  officer  under  the  chancellor  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  England. 

COM'MIS-SA-RY-gtEN'^R-AL,  n.  An  officer  of 
the  army  who  has  the  charge  of  providing  sup- 
plies, forage,  &c.  Napier. 

COM'MIS-SA-RY-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  eom- 
missary.  Ayliffe. 

COM-MIS'SION  (-mtsh'un),  n.  [L.  commissio;  It. 
commissione ;   Sp.  comision ;  Fr.  comm.ission.'] 

1.  The  act  of  committing  or  doing ;  perpetra- 
tion; as,  "  Sins  of  commission  are  distinguished, 
in  theology,  from  sins  of  omission."     Johnson. 

2.  A  document  or  writing  investing  one  \vith 
authority  in  some  office  ;  —  especially  the  war- 
rant by  which  a  military  officer  is  constituted. 

He  led  our  powers. 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person.        Shak. 

3.  A  trust ;  a  charge  ;  office  ;  employment. 

Such  commimon  from  above 
I  have  received,  to  answer  thy  desire 
Of  knowledge  within  bounds.  Milton. 

4.  {Com.)  The  order  by  which  one  person 
buys  or  sells  goods  for  another ;  as,  "  To  do 
business  on  commission  "  :  —  an  allowance  or 
compensation  to  an  agent,  factor,  &c.,  for  ser- 
vices ;  as,  "  His  commission  is  five  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  sales." 

5.  {Law.)  An  appointment  to  one  or  more 
commissioners  to  perform  certain  duties.  "  The 
lord  chancellor,  upon  petition  or  information, 
grants  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  party's 
state  of  mind."  Blackstone.  —  Management 
by  a  committee  or  substitute.  "The  great  seal 
was  put  into  commission."  Johnsoti.  —  A  body 
of  commissioners  ;  as,  "  The  commission  will 
hold  their  sessions  during  the  recesc  of  Con- 
gress." 

COM-MIS'SION  (kom-mifsh'un),  v.  a.  {i.  COMMIS- 
SIONED ;  pp.  COMMISSIONING,  COMMISSIONED.] 

1.  To  intrust  with  a  commission  ;  to  appoint 
by  a  warrant  to  some  office  or  duty ;  to  author- 
ize ;  to  empower. 

We  are  to  deny  the  supposition  that  he  [Moses]  was  even 
then  commissioned  by  God  governor  of  Israel.  South. 

2.  To  send  on  a  mission  with  a  warrant  of 
authority  ;  to  depute  ;  to  delegate. 

A  chosen  band 
He  first  commissions  to  the  Latian  land.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  To  commission,  authorize,  and  empower,  all 
imply  the  transferring  of  some  authority  or  business 
to  anotlier.  A  person  is  commissioned,  in  common  af- 
fairs, to  do  something  for  another,  as  to  make  a  pur- 
chase ;  he  is  authorized,  by  a  formal  declaration,  to 
communicate  what  has  been  confided  to  him  ;  he  is 
empowered,  by  a  legal  document,  to  receive  money  ; 
and  he  is  appointed  to  an  office. 

COM-m!s'SION-A'9PNT,  n.  An  agent  who  does 
business  on  commission.  Boag. 

COM-mTs'SION-AL,  a.  Commissionary.  "The 
king's  letters  commissional."     [r.]      Le  Nefe. 

COM-MIs'SION-A-RY,  a.  Appointed  by  a  war- 
rant.     "  Commissionary  authority."    Bp.  Hall, 

t  COM-MIs'SION-AtE,  v.  a.  To  commission. 
"By  virtue  whereof,  I  command,  empower,  and 
commissionate  you."  Bp.  Beveridge, 

COM-MTs'SIONED  (kom-mtsh'iind),  p.  a.  Having 
a  commission  ;  as,  "  A  commissioned  officer." 

COM-MlS'SipN-5R,  n.    One  empowered  to  act  in 


some  matter  or  business  for  one  or  more  per. 
sons,  or  for  a  government ;  an'agent. 

One  article  they  stood  upon,  which  I  with  your  commir- 
sioneis  have  agreed  upon.  SiilHey, 

COM-MIS'SION-MER'CHANT,  n.  One  who  buys 
or  sells  goods  for  another  on  commission,  or 
one  who  acts  as  an  agent  in  buying  and  selling, 
and  receives  a  rate  per  cent,  as  his  commission! 

COM-MiS'SjVE,  a.  Actually  performed;'  com- 
mitting,    [r.]  Coleridge. 

C6m-MIS-SU' RA,  n.     [L.]    pi.  COMMISSURAi. 

1  {Bot.)  The  line  of  junction  of  the  two 
parts  into  which  the  fruit  of  umbelliferous 
plants  is  divided;  commissure:  —  also  a  point 
where  many  parts  are  united  together.  Henslow. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  medullary  band  which  crosses 
from  one  side  of  the  brain  to  the  other.  Brande. 

COM-MISS'URE  (kom-mish'yur,  92)  [kom-mlsh'yiir, 
W.  J.  F.  k.  S?n.  C.  ;  k8m'nijsh-ur,  N. ;  kom-niTs'- 
ur,  Ja.],  n.  [L.  commissura,  a  joining  together; 
It.  commesura ;  Sp.  comisura ;  Fr.  commissure.] 

1.  A  line  or  a  plane  of  union  between  two 
parts ;  a  seam. 

This  animal  is  covered  with  a  strong  shell,  jointed,  like 
armor,  by  four  transverse  commissures,  litty. 

2.  {Masonry.)  The  joint  between  two  stones. 

Weak. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  line  of  junction  of  two  carpels; 
commissura.  Gray. 

4.  {Anat.)  A  point  of  union  between  two 
parts,  as  the  angles  of  the  eyelids  or  of  the  lips ; 
a  medullary  band  or  collection  of  fibres  joining 
the  two  sides  of  the  brain.  Diinglisoii. 

COM-MIT',  v.  a.  [L.  comynitto ;  con,  with,  and 
mitto,  to  send  ;  It.  coynmettere ;  Sp.  cometer  ; 
Fr.  comtnettre.]  [i.  committed  ;  pp.  commit- 
ting, COMMITTED.] 

1.  To  put  into  the  power  of  another;  to  de- 
liver in  trust ;  to  consign  ;  to  intrust. 

All  things  committed  to  thy  trust  conceal.       Dcnham. 

2.  To  send  to  prison  ;  to  imprison. 

The  two  were  committed,  at  least  restrained  of  their  lib- 
erty. Clarendon. 

3.  To  put  in  any  place  ;  to  deposit.  "  Com- 
mit him  to  the  grave."  Shak. 

4.  To  perpetrate  ;  to  enact.  "  What  folly  I 
commit."  Sliak. 

5.  To  pledge  by  some  act  or  step,  as  in  the 
phrase,  "  To  commit  one's  self." 

6.  To  bring  into  danger ;  to  put  to  hazard ; 
to  compromit. 

7.  t  To  place  in  a  state  of  hostility ;  to  con- 
found.    [A  Latinism.] 

Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measured  song 
First  taught  our  English  music  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  uccont,  not  to  scan 

With  Midas'  ears,  committing  short  and  long.       Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Consign,  Perpetrate. 

COM-MIT',  v.  n.  To  be  guilty  of  incontinence. 
"  Commt^  not  with  man's  sworn  spouse."  Shak. 

COM-MIT'MgNT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  committing, 
or  of  sending  to  prison;  imprisonment;  com- 
mittal. 

In  this  dubious  interval,  between  the  commitment  and  trial, 
a  prisoner  ought  to  be  used  with  the  utmost  humanity. 

Jilackstone. 

2.  An  order  for  sending  to  prison.    Johnson. 

3.  {Legislation.)  Reference  of  any  thing  to  a 
committee. 

The  Parliament . . .  which  thought  this  petition  worthy 
not  only  of  receiving,  but  of  voting  to  a  commitment.  Milton. 

COM-MIT'TAL,  n.     1.  The  act  of  committing; 

commitment.  Btit.  Cni. 

2.  The  act  of  pledging ;  a  pledge.         Craig. 

COM-MIT'T^E,  n.  A  body  of  persons  appointed 
to  examine,  or  to  manage,  any  matter  ;  as,  "The 
committees  of  a  legislature." 

4^ "This  word  is  often  pronounced, improperly^ 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  or  last  syllable."  Walker. 
All  the  English  orthoepists  pronounce  it  com-mIt'« 
tee  ;  but  "  c8m'mit-tee,"  says  Mitford,  "  is  the  Scot- 
tish manner." 

CfiM-MlT-TEE',  n.  {English  Law.)  The  person 
to  whom  the  care  of  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic  is 
committed,  —  the  lord-chancellor  being  the 
com-mit-tfir' . 

The  lord  chancellor  usually  commits  the  care  of  his  per- 
son to  some  friend,  who  is  then  called  his  committee.' 

Blackstone. 

COM-MlT'TjpE-SHiP,  «.    The  office  of  a  commit- 
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tee.    "  Trusted  with  committeeships  and  other 
gainful  offices."  Milton. 

CQM-Ml'I""rpR,  n.  One  who  commits;  perpetra- 
tor. "  (,'onimittera  of  sacrile^."  Martin  (15o4). 

CQM-MIT'TI-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  committed. 
"  The  mistakes  committibk."  Broume. 

CQM-mT.X',  r.  -7.  [L.  commisreo,  commixtua  ;  A.  S. 
»»i»c«n J  ft.  commixed;  pp.  commixing, com- 
MlXKD.f  To  commingle  ;  to  mingle  ;  to  blend. 
"Out  of  dust  and  rain  water  commixed."  Raij. 

C0.M-MTX',  v.  n.    To  mingle;  to  blend. 

Whidi  Ixililly  <larc9  affirm  that  (piritii  thcniaclve*  oupply 
With  Ixxlivt,  to  comtnix  with  frail  mortality.         Drayton. 

tCQM-MlX'IQN  (kom-mlk'ahun),  n.  Mixture; 
commixtion.  Shak. 

COM-MtXT'ION  (koni-intkst'yun),  n.  [L,  com- 
mixtio.]  The  act  of  commixing ;  mixture.  "This 
commixtion  of  things  so  contrary."      Fotherby. 

COM-MIxT'VRE  (Ic9m-inlk8t'y«r),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  mingling  or  mixing ;  mixture.  "  In  the  com- 
mixture of  any  thing  more  oily  or  sweet."  Bacon. 

2.  That  which  is  formed  by  mingling  differ- 
ent things  ;  composition  ;  compound. 

But  in  the  Jewinh  republic,  this  minmij-fiire.  [of  church  ond 
■tate)  ninde  no  otlier  onnruKiou  than  arises  fW>m  the  inistakca 
of  men  ignorant  of  tliat  sacred  economy.  H'arburton. 

3.  (Scottish  Law.)  The  method  of  acquir- 
ing property  by  blending  different  substances 
belonging  to  different  proprietors.      Buchanan. 

c6m'M0-dATE,  n.  [L.  commodatum.l  {Law.) 
The  gratuitous  loan  of  any  thing.  Burrill. 

COM-MODE'  [kom-mSd',  S.  W.  P.J.  F.  K. ;  kSin'- 
inoJ,  .S»i.],  n.'  [Fr.] 

1.  A  head-dress  formerly  worn  by  ladies. 
"  The  setting  of  her  commode."  Addison. 

2.  A  small  sideboard,  containing  drawers  and 
closets  or  shfelves.  W.  Ency. 

jlOOM-MO'Dl-oOS  [kom-mO'dyus,  S.  E.  F.  K.  ; 
kotii-irio'd?-us,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  It. ;  koin-iiiS'de-iis 
or  koin-nio'je-us,  IF.],  a.  [L.  commodu^  ;  con, 
with,  and  modus,  measure  ;  i.  e.  "  according  to 
the  measure  or  degree  required."  Sullivan  ;  It. 
tf  Sp.  comodo  ;  Fr.  commode.']  Adapted  to  some 
use  or  design  ;  convenient ;  suitable ;  useful ; 
suited  to  wants. 

Such  a  place  cannot  be  commodioua  to  live  in.        Rateigh, 

Syn.  — See  Convenient. 

(1  CQM-MO'Dl-oOs-LY,  ad.  In  a  commodious 
manner ;  conveniently. 

n  COM-MO'Dl-OUS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  com- 
modious ;  adaptation  to  use ;  convenience.  "  The 
commodiousness  of  the  apartments."        Boyle. 

CQ.M-m6d'1-TY,  n.    1.  Convenience. 

Travellers  turn  out  of  the  highway,  drawn  by  the  com- 
modity  of  a  foot-patli.  /?.  Jonmn. 

2.  Advantage  ;  benefit ;  profit.  "  However 
men  may  seek  their  own  commodity."   Hooker. 

Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world.  Shak. 

3.  Merchandise  ;  goods  ;  wares ;  produce. 
Commodities  are  movables,  valuable  by  money,  the  com- 
mon measure.  Locke. 

Syn. —  Commodity  is  a  term  applied  to  articlcfi  of 
the  first  necessity  or  importance  of  tlio  produce  of  a 
country  ;  ifoodd  are  tlie  articles  of  tlie  tradoiiman  ;  mer- 
ehandine  is  what  belongs  to  niercliants,  and  is  the  ob- 
ject of  commerce  ;  wares  are  manufactures,  and  may 
be  goods  or  merchandise.  The  staple  commodities  of 
a  country  :  a  tradesman's  or  shopkeeper's  goods  ;  the 
merchant's  mercliandise ;  tlie  manufacturer's  wares. — 
See  Goods. 

COM'MQ-DORE,  or  c5m-MO-DORE'  [kOm-o-dSr', 
iS.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  k5m'o-d6r,  Sm.  it.  Brmide], 
n.  [Port,  capitdo  mor,  chief  captain;  It.  co- 
manaatore,  commander.]     (Naval.) 

1.  The  captain  who  commands  a  squadron 
of  ships,  with  the  temporary  rank,  in  the  Eng- 
lish service,  of  rear-admiral.  Brande. 

2.  A  title  given  to  the  senior  captain  when 
three  or  more  ships  of  war  are  in  company. 

3.  A  select  ship,  in  a  fleet  of  merchantmen, 
which  leads  the  van  in  the  time  of  war. 

0~  "  This  is  one  of  those  words  which  may  have 
the  accent  either  on  the  first  or  last  syllable,  accord- 
inif  to  its  position  in  the  sentence.  Thus  we  say, 
•The  voyape  was  made  by  Cum'modore  Anson;  for, 
though  he  was  made  an  admiral  afterwards,  he  went 
out  as  commodore' .^  "     Walker. 

tCOM-M6D-U-LA'TI9N,  n.  [L.  commodnlatio.'] 
Symmetry  ;  proportion  ;  regularity.     Hakewill. 


\  COMMOIOM-E  (k.iHi'n\i\\n),  n.  [Old  Fr.]  A 
monk  of  the  same  order  or  convent.        Selden. 

tc6M-MQ-Ll"TlQN,  n.  [L.  commolo,  commoli- 
tus,  to  grind  up.]     Act  of  grinding  up.  Browne. 

COm'MQN,  a.  [Or.  xoivAt ;  L.  communis ;  It. 
comune ;  Sp.  comun ;  Fr.  commun ;  A.  S.  ge- 
miene ;  aemana,  a  company.] 

1.  Belonging  equally  to  the  public,  to  many, 
or  to  more  than  one  ;  not  having  an  exclusive 
owner.  "  Things  comwion  by  nwture."  Locke. 
"  The  common  air."     Shak. 

2.  Serving  the  use  of  all ;  general. 

lie  speaks  the  common  tongue.  S/itik. 

3.  Frequent ;   usual ;    customary  ;    habitual. 

There  is  an  evil  which  I  have  seen, and  it  ii common  among 
men.  Eecla.  vi.  1. 

4.  Of  no  rank  or  distinction ;  without  high 
birth ;  ordinary ;  vulgar.  "  Sort  our  nobles  from 
our  common  men."  Shak. 

5.  Not  marked  by  any  striking  peculiarity ; 
not  rare  or  scarce. 

It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 

A  strain  of  rareness.  Shak. 

6.  Unchaste ;  prostitute.  L'Estranae. 

7.  (Gram.)  Both  active  and  passive,  as  the 
Latin  verb  pascor,  to  feed  and  to  be  fed :  —  that 
piay  be  either  masculine  or  feminine  ;  as,  "The 
word  parent  is  of  the  cammon  gender." 

Common  meas- 
ure, or  common 
time,  (Mils.)  the 
measure  which 
has  four  quarter 


Common  time, 
notes  in  a  bar;  four- four  measure.  DwigkU 

Syn. —  Common  is  a  term  of  very  extensive  appli- 
cation, and  includes  ordinary  and  vulvar.  Common  is 
opposed  to  rare  and  refined  ;  ordinary,  to  what  is  dis- 
tinguished ;  vulgar,  to  polite  and  cultivated.  FuXgar 
is  below  what  is  common  ;  mean,  l>elow  what  is  ordi- 
nary. Common,  general,  or  public  opinion  ;  frequent 
occurrence  ;  ordinary  course  of  nature  ;  vulgar  lan- 
guage or  habit ;  mean  appearance.  A  common  itook  is 
one  wliich  is  often  met  with  ;  an  ordinary  hook  is 
one  of  little  merit,  of  which  there  are  many  as  good. 
—  See  Oenekal,  Ordinary. 

COM'.MON,  n.  1.  An  open  ground,  the  use  of 
which  is  not  appropriiited  to  any  individual,  but 
belongs  to  the  public,  or  to  many  persons  ;  a 
public  unenclosed  space: — a  term  sometimes 
.  applied  to  an  enclosed  public  ground,  or  park, 
in  a  city. 

Does  any  one  respect  a  common  as  much  as  he  does  his 
garden?  South. 

2.  (Law.)  The  right  of  taking  a  profit  in  the 
land  or  estate  of  another  in  common  with  oth- 
ers ;  thus,  common  of  pasture  is  the  right»of 
taking  grass  or  herbage  by  the  mouths  of  graz- 
ing animals  ;  common  of  turbary,  the  right  of 
taking  turf  for  fuel ;  common  of  estovers,  the 
right  of  taking  wood  for  fuel,  and  for  the  repairs 
ofhouses,  fences,  and  implements  of  husband- 
ry ;  and  common  of  piscary,  the  right  of  fishery 
in  rivers  not  navigable.  P.  Cyc. 

Common  appurtenant,  the  right  to  put  other  beasts 
upon  a  common,  besides  such  as  are  generally  com- 
monable, as  hogs,  goats,  and  the  like.         Blarkstone. 

Common  appendant,  the  right  of  the  tenant  of  a  manor 
to  pasture  his  beasts  on  the  lord's  waste.  Brande. 

In  common,  eijually  to  be  participated  by  a  certain 
number;  equally  with  another;  Indiscriminately. — 
(Imw.)  By  distinct  tenure,  but  with  unity  of  pjisses- 
sion.  —  See  Commons.  Blackntone. 

COM'MON,  ad.    Commonly.     "lam  more  than 
common  tail."     [u.]  Shak. 

COM'MON,  r.n.     [Gr.  noivrfu.] 

1.  t  To  confer ;  to  converse ;  to  discourse. 
Then  the  king's  council  commoned  among  themselves  for 

a  marriage  for  their  king.  Berxer*. 

2.  tTo  partake  or  suffer  in  common.  "We 
commoned  of  sorrow  and  heaviness."  Sir  T.More. 

3.  To  have  a  joint  right  or  interest  with  oth- 
ers in  some  common  ground.  Johnson. 

4.  To  share  or  board  together  or  in  com- 
mons ;  to  eat  together.  Wheatley. 

C6M'M0N-A-BLE,  a.  1.  Held  in  common.  "For- 
ests and  other  commonable  places."  Bacon. 
2.  Allowable  to  be  turned  on  the  common. 
CnmmonalJe  beasts  are  beaata  of  the  plough,  or  such  at 
manure  the  ground.                                                     Hlactftone. 
Commonable  land,  a  common  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  is  arable.  Brandr. 
c6m'MQN-A9E,  n.    The  right  of  feeding  on  a 
common.                                                      Fuller. 


c6m-MQN-Al'|-TY,  n.    See  Commonaltt. 

CO.M'MQN-Al^TV,  n.  The  common  people.  "The 
nobles  and  the  Vommona^y."  Bacon. 

C(')M'MO.\'-B.\lL,  n.  (Imw.)  a  formal  entry  of  n 
fictitious  surety :  a  hail  in  which  the  guretiet 
are  merely  nominal  or  imaginary  persons,  as 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Koc.  Burrill. 

CtiM'MQN-CoUN'CIL,  n.  The  council  of  a  city 
or  town  corporate,  empowered  to  make  by-laws, 
&c.  Smart. 

cr)M'MON-Cx)0N'C|L.MAN,  M.  A  member  of  the 

common  council. 

I,  who  am  no  commun-romitrilmnn.  B.  Jommtm. 

cOM'MQN-CRl'eH,  n.  The  crier  of  a  town  or 
city. 

CUM'MQN-^R,  n.  1.  One  of  the  common  people, 
as  distinguished  from  the  nobility. 

The  commonalty,  like  the  nobility,  are  dividnl  into  arr- 
cral  degrees:  and,  aj  the  lords,  though  dilTprrnt  in  rank,  yat 
all  of  them  are  perr*  In  rraprct  to  their  noMIity,  ao  the  r»>«». 
mrmm,  though  some  are  gmUly  superior  to  nlher*. yet  all  are 
In  law  peer*,  in  respect  to  their  want  of  nobility.  JUarlMimr. 

2.  One  who  has  a  joint  right  in  common 
ground. 

Much  land  might  lie  gained  from  commonable  plarra,  ao 
as  there  l>e  care  taken  that  the  poor  ronunoiier*  have  n«  in- 
jury. Asroa.. 

3.  A  student  of  the  second  rank  at  Oxford, 
correspon  ding  to  pensioner  at  Cambridge.  [Eng.J 

4.  A  sharer  in  common  ;  a  partaker. 

I^wia  reaolved  to  be  a  commoner  with  them  ia  weal  or 
woe.  Frntkr. 

5.  A  prostitute ;  a  lewd  woman.  "  A  com- 
moner o  the  camp."  S/uik. 

cr)M'MON-FlAl.L,  n.  A  hall  for  the  meeting  of 
the  citizens.  "The  common-hall  or  place  of 
public  assemblies."  Bp.  PeUrick. 

t  C<iM-MO-Nl"TION  (kBm-mo-nlsh'un),  n.  [L. 
commonitio.]     Advice ;  monition.  Baitey. 

tCQM-MoN'J-TlVE,  o.     Advising.  Bp.  HalL 

tCOM-MON'l-TO-RY,  o.  Calling  to  mind  ;  warn- 
ing; commonitive.  "  I>etters  com»iom<ory,  ex- 
hortatory,  and  of  correction."  Fox. 

COM'MON-KlSS'lNG,  o.  Saluting  without  dis- 
tinction. "  Common-kissing  Titan  "  (i.  e.  the 
sun).  Shak. 

c6m'MON-LAw,  n.  The  unwritten  law,  or  that 
body  of  customs,  rules,  and  maxims  which  hare 
acquired  their  binding  power  and  the  force  of 
laws  in  conseqtience  of  long  usage,  recognized 
by  judicial  decisions,  and  not  by  reason  of 
statutes  now  extant;  —  distinguished  from  the 
statute  law,  which  owes  its  authority  to  acts  of 
the  legislature  :  —  that  system  of  law  which  is 
administered  in  the  common-law  courts,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rules  prevailing  in  courts 
of  equity  and  admiralty.  BurrilL 

Ix-amed  writers  have  indulged  in  mneh  aprrnlatian  r«- 
snerting  the  origin  of  the  cniiiHoiflate  of  Enaland,  though 
Sir  Matthew  IlaTe  says  it  is  *'aa  undiacoTcrabie  a*  the  head 
of  the  Nile."  rotitieal  Did. 

Syn.  —  See  Law. 
cfiM'.MON-LAw'YfB,    n.      One  rersed  in  the 
common  law.  Spelman, 

c6.M'MON-LV,  arf.   L  Frequently  ;  usually;  gen- 
erally; ordinarily.  Temple. 
2.  t  Jointly ;  in  common.                     Spenser. 

C6M'MON-MftA§'rRE  (-m««h'ur,  9.3),  n.  (Aritk. 
&  Geom.)  A  number  which  divides  two  or  more 
other  numbers  without  leaving  a  remainder  ;  a 
magnitude  which  exactly  measures  two  or  more 
other  magnitudes.  Brande. 

cO.M'MO.N-Nf.SS,  n.  The  stote,  or  the  quality,  of 
being  common.  South. 

COM'.MON-PLAcE,  n.  L  (Rhet.)  Atopic  common 
to  difrerent  subjects;  source  of  argument; 
ground  of  proof. 

Theae  [rommomidaef*]  wer»  no  other  than  avneral  idesS 
applicable  to  a  great  manv  dilTerrnl  subjecla.  which  the  ora- 
tor waa  directed  to  consult  In  order  to  And  out  matrriaU  Ihr 
his  speech.  B*a«r. 

2.  A  usual  or  ordinary  topic  on  any  subject. 
Tn  both  of  them  I  have  made  use  of  the  eommtumiJartm  of 
nan.  A-rifaiu 

c6m'MQN-PLACE,  a.    Ordinary.  Ed.  Reu 

c6M-MO.\-PLACE',  r.  a.  To  reduce  to  general 
heads,     [k.] 

I  dn  not  apprehend  any  difllcnlty  in  cnllecting  and  cmsi- 
moiqilaciiHi  a  aniveraal  hlalory  ttom  the  hiatoriana.     FtUtm. 
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C6M'M0N-PLACE-B00K'  (-bftk),  n.  A  book  in 
which  things  to  be  remembered  are  ranged  un- 
der general  heads  ;  a  memorandum-book. 

If  I  would  put  any  thing  in  my  commonplace-book,  I  find 
out  a  head  to  which  I  may  refer  it.  Locke. 

c6m'MON-PLACE-N^;SS,  n.  The  State  of  being 
commonplace.  Howitt. 

c6m'MON-PLKA§,  M.  {Law.)  1.  Common  causes 
or  suits ;  civil  actions,  or  those  depending  be- 
tween subject  and  subject,  as  distinguished 
from  pleas  of  the  crown.  Burr  ill. 

2.  The  name  of  a  court  held  in  Westminster 
Hall,  for  the  trial  of  common  pleas,  or  causes 
between  subjects.  It  has  five  judges,  —  a  chief 
justice  and  four  puisne  judges,  —  and  exercises 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  in  personal  actions  and 
ejectments,  with  the  two  other  superior  com- 
mon-law courts,  those  of  the  King's  Bench  and 
of  the  Exchequer.     [England.]  Brande. 

3.  The  name  of  a  court  having  jurisdiction 
generally  of  civil  actions.     [U.  S.]        Bouvier. 

COM'MON-PRAyER,  n.  A  formulary  of  public 
worship ;  — especially  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Milton. 

C^M'MON?  (kom'munz),  n.  jo/.  1.  The  common 
people  ;  the  vulgar ;  the  rabble. 

Tlicse  three  to  kings  and  chiefs  their  scenes  display; 
The  rest  before  the  ignoble  commons  play.  Drydm. 

2.  The  lower  house  of  the  British  Parliament. 

3.  Food ;  fare ;  —  so  called  from  the  practice 
at  colleges  of  eating  at  a  common  table. 

The  doctor  now  obeys  the  summons, 

Likes  both  his  company  and  coinmon».  Sw\ft. 

Doctor's  Commons,  a  college  in  London  for  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  civil  law.  —  House  of  Commons,  the 
lower  house  of  the  British  Parliament,  the  members 
of  which  are  elected  by  the  people. 

COM'MON-SENSE,  n.  The  natural  understand- 
ing or  sagacity  of  mankind  in  general,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  endowments  of  genius,  or 
the  acquisitions  of  learning,  which  are  pos- 
sessed by  comparatively  few;  good  sense,  in 
relation  to  common  things  or  business. 

Common-sense  is  a  phrase  employed  to  denote  that  degree 
of  intelligence,  sagacity,  and  prudence,  which  is  common  to 
all  men.  Fleming. 

Common-sense  meant  once  something  very  different  from 
that  plain  wisdom,  the  common  heritage  of  men,  which  we 
now  call  by  this  name,  having  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  a 
very  complex  theory  of  the  senses,  and  of  a  s^nse  which  was 
the  common  bond  of  them  all,  and  which  passed  its  verdicts 
on  the  reports  which  they  severally  made  of  it.     />r.  Trench. 

-COM-MON'STRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  commoTistro, 
commonstratus,  to  show.]    To  teach.  Cockeram. 

f  COM'MON-TY,  n.  Corruption  for  comedy.  Shak. 

COM-MON-WEAL',  n.     [See  Weal.]      1.    The 
public  good  ;  the  general  interest.     "  Not  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  commonweal."  Nicoll. 
2.  A  civil  polity  ;  a  commonwealth. 

A  continual  Parliament  would  but  keep  the  commonweal 
in  tune.  King  Charles. 

C6M'M0N-WEALTH,  or  C5M-MON-WEALTH',n. 

1.  A  civil  polity,  body  politic,  or  state ;  — 
especially  a  free  state,  or  a  representative  gov- 
ernment ;  a  republic  ;  as,  "  The  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts." 

2.  The  general  body  of  the  people  ;  the  public. 

You  are  a  good  member  of  the  commonwealth.  Shak. 

Commonwealth  of  England,  {Eng.  Hist.)  the  form  of 
government  established  in  England  on  the  death  of 
Charles  I.,  in  1649,  and  which  existed  during  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  son  Richard, 
until  the  abdication  of  the  latter,  in  16.59. 

i85"  "  These  words  [commonweal  and  commonwealth'] 
-  have  the  accent  either  on  the  first  or  last  syllable  ; 
but  the  former  is  accented  more  frequently  on  the  last, 
ai;d  the  latter  on  the  first."  Walker. 

Syn.  — See  State. 

c6m-MON-w£alTHS'MAN,  n.  One  who  favored 
the  form  of  government  established  in  England 
under  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  CromwelL 

Thomas  Pamell  was  the  son  of  a  commonwealthsman  of 
the  same  name,  who,  at  the  restoration,  left  Congleton,  in 
Cheshire.  Johnsqn. 

COm'MO-rAnce,    ;  n.  {Law.)  Dwelling;  habita- 
c6m'MO-RAN-CY,  )  tion;  residence.  Blackstone. 

C6m'MO-RAnT,  a.  [L.  commoror;  commorans, 
to  abide.]    {Law.)  Resident ;  dwelling.  Ayliffe. 

tCOM-MO-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  commoratio.']  A 
staying  ;  a  sojourning ;  a  tarrying.    Cockeram. 

C0M-M6'R{-ENT,  a.      [L.  commorior ;   commo- 


riens ;  con,  with,  and  morior,  to  die.]   Dying  at 
the  same  time,     [r.]  Sir  G.  Buck, 

C0M'm6th-5R,  n.   A  godmother,  [r.]  Cotgrave. 

COM-MO'TION,  n.  [L.  commotio  ;  commoveo, 
commotus,  to  move  violently  ;  It.  commozione ; 
Sp.  conmocion  ;  Fr.  com.motion.'] 

1.  Violent  or  disturbed  motion  ;  agitation. 

Sacrifices  were  offered  that  he  would  allay  the  commotions 
of  the  water.  Woodward. 

2.  Public  disorder ;  disturbance  ;  tumult. 

But  when  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  commotions,  be  not 
terrified.  Luke  xxi.  9. 

3.  Disorder  of  mind  ;  perturbation  ;  heat. 

Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain;  he  bites  his  lips,  and  starts.  Shak. 

COM-MO'TION-t;R,  n.  One  who  causes  commo- 
tions or  disturbances.  Bacon. 

COM-m6vE',  v.  a.  [L.  commoveo  ;  It.  commuo- 
vere ;  Sp.  conmover.l  To  disturb ;  to  agitate,  [r.] 

Straight  the  sands 
Commoved  around,  in  gathering  eddies  play.    Thomson. 

COM-MII'NAL,  a.  Belonging  to  a  commune,  or  a 
subdivision  of  a  department,     [r.]        Qu.  Rev. 

COM-MUNE'  [kom-mun',  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wb. 
Ash,  Rces  ;  kom'mun,  S.  J.  E.  F. ;  kom-mun'  or 
kfim'mun.  P.],  v.  n.  [L.  comrmmico  ;  It.  comu- 
nicare;  Sp.  comunicar  ;  Fr.  communier.  —  See 
Common.]      \i.  communed;  pp.  communing, 

COMMUNED.] 

1.  To  impart  thoughts  mutually ;  to  talk  to- 
gether ;  to  converse  ;  to  communicate. 

I  will  commune  with  you  of  such  things 

That  want  no  ears  but  yours.  Shak. 

2.  To  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper.     [U.  S.] 

CSM'MUNE,  n.     Communion,     [r.]       Coleridge. 

COM'MUJ^TE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  subdivision  of  a  de- 
partment in  France  ;  a  district ;  a  parish. 

COM-MU'm-BirS  JjV'J\riS.  [L.,  in  common 
years.]     Taking  one  year  with  another. 

COM-MU'JVl-Bt/S  LO'CIS.  [L.,  in  common 
places.]     Taking  one  place  with  another. 

COM-MU-NI-CA-BIL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  communicable.  Pearson. 

COM-MU'NJ-CA-BLE,  a.  1.  That  may  be  im- 
parted, as  a  possession. 

Lost  bliss,  to  thee  no  more  communicable.  Milton. 

2.  That  may  be  communicated  to  the  mind, 
as  knowledge  ;  that  may  be  recounted. 

Things  not  revealed    ... 
To  none  communicable  in  earth  or  heaven.        Milton. 

3.  Communicative  ;  sociable. 

Be  communicable  with  your  friends.  B.  Jonson. 

COM-MU'NI-CA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  State  of  being 
communicable.  Bp.  Morton. 

COM-MU'NJ-CA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  communicable 
manner.  Craig. 

COM-MU'NI-cAnT,  a.  [L.  communicans.]  Com- 
municating ;  imparting.  Coleridge. 

COM-MU'NI-cAnt,  n.  A  partaker ;  —  especially 
one  who  partakes  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Hooker. 

COM-MU'NI-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  communico,  com- 
municatus ;  It.  comunicare ;  Sp.  comunicar ; 
Fr.  communiquer.]      \i.  communicated  ;   pp. 

COMMUNICATING,  COMMUNICATED.] 

1.  To  give  to  others  as  partakers ;  to  impart 
as  a  possession. 

Where  God  is  worshipped,  there  he  communicates  his 
blessings  and  holy  influences.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  To  make  known  ;  to  reveal ;  to  disclose. 

I  went  up,  and  communicated  unto  them  that  gospel  which 
I  preach  among  the  gentiles.  1  Tim.  ii.  2. 

3.  t  To  participate  ;  to  share. 

To  thousands  that  communicate  our  loss.       B.  Jonson. 

4®=-  Formerly,  with  was  used  before  the  person  to 
whom  the  communication  was  made. 

Common  benefits  are  to  be  communicated  with  all.    Bacon. 

Syn.  —  To  commnnicnte  is  a  more  general  term 
than  to  impart.  A  fact  or  information  may  be  com- 
municated directly  or  indirectly,  and  to  one  or  many. 
One  individual  impart!  to  another.  Communicate  in- 
telligence ;  impart  instruction ;  impart,  disclose,  or 
reveal  a  secret.  —  See  Tell. 

COM-MU'NI-CATE,  V.  n.  1.  To  have  a  common 
passage  from  one  to  another.  "  The  houses 
communicate."  Johnson.  "Canals  which  all 
communicate  with  one  another."  Arbuthnot. 


2.  f  To  participate ;  to  share. 

Ye  have  well  done  that  ye  did  communicate  with  my  affllo. 
tion.  J'hii.  iv.  14 

3.  To  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

The  primitive  Christians  communicated  every  day. 

Bp.  Taylor. 

4.  To  have  intercourse ;  to  correspond ;  as, 
"  To  communicate  by  letter." 

COM-MU-NJ-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  communicatio;  It. 
comunicazione ;  Sp.  comunicacion ;  Fr.  commu- 
nication.'] 

1.  The  act  of  communicating  or  imparting. 

Both  together  serve  for  the  reception  and  commuiiimtioH 
of  knowledge.  ,  Hokltr. 

2.  Conference  ;  conversation  ;  intercourse. 

Kvil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.    1  Cor.  xv.  33, 
Abncr  had  communication  with  the  elders  of  Israel,  say- 
ing. Ye  sought  for  David  in  times  past  to  be  king  over  you. 

i  Sam.  lii.  17. 

3.  Participiition  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  com- 
munion. Pearson. 

4.  Passage  from  one  thing  to  another. 

The  map  shows  the  natural  rommimication  Providence  has 
formed  between  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  a  country.    Addison. 

Syn.—  See  Intercoukse. 

COM-MO'NI-CA-TIVE,  a.  [It.  comunicatiro ; 
Sp.  comunicatiro ;  Fr.  communicatif.]  lleadj 
to  communicate  or  impart ;  inclined  to  give  in- 
formation ;  not  reserved  ;  open  ;  free. 

Mr.  BoswcU's  frankness  and  gayety  made  every  body  com- 
mmiicalive.  Johnson, 

COM-MU'N-l-CA-TIVE-LY,  ad.  By  communica- 
tion. 

The  manifestation  of  his  glory  shall  arise  to  us;  we  shall 
have  it  cominunicativelj/.  Ooodu-in. 

COM-MU'NI-CA-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  communicative.  Hammond. 

C0M-MU'N{-CA-T0R,  n.  One  who  communicates. 
"  Communicator  of  .  •  .  mystery."         //.  More, 

COM-MU'NJ-CA-TO-RY,  a.  Imparting  knowl- 
edge.    "  Communicatory  letters."         Bnrroio, 

COM-MUN'ING,  n.  Familiar  converse.  "  He  had 
made  an  end  of  communing."     Exod.  xxxi.  18. 

COM-MUN'ION  (kom-mun'yun),  n.  [Gr.  Koiviavia  ; 
L.  communio  ;  It.  comunione  ;  Sp.  comunion: 
Fr.  communion.] 

1.  The  act  of  communing;  participation; 
fellowship ;  concord  ;  intercourse  ;  converse. 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 
Quaff  immortality  and  joy.  Milton, 

What  communion  hath  light  with  darkness?     2  Cor.  vi.  14. 

2.  Union  in  the  worship  of  any  church. 
Bare  communion  with  a  good  church  can  never  alone  make 

a  good  man.  South. 

3.  The  body  of  people  united  in  worship  ;  a 
religious  body  or  denomination ;  as,  "  The 
Catholic  communion." 

4.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

Of  the  several  names  by  which  the  supper  of  the  Lord  hat 
been  distinguished,  that  "of  the  holv  communion  is  the  one 
which  the  Church  of  England  has  adopted.  Eden. 

COM-MUN'ION-iST,  n.  One  who  is  of  the  same 
communion. 

COM-MUN'ION-SER'VICE,  n.  The  service  used 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.      Ash. 

COM'MU-NI^M,  «.  [Fr.  cowmtm,  common.]  Com- 
munity of  property.  Qu.  Rev, 
Syn.  —  See  Socialism. 

COM'MU-NiST,  n.  An  advocate  for  communism, 
or  a  community  of  property.  Ed.  Rev, 

COM-MU-NIS'TJC,  a.  Relating  to  communism 
or  to  communists.  Ec.  Rev. 

COM-MU'Nl-TY,  n.  [Gr.  Koivdrrj^;  L.  communi- 
tas ;  It.  coniunita  ;  Sp.  comunidad ;  Fr.  com- 
munaute.] 

1.  Common,  or  joint  possession. 

This  text  is  far  from  proving  Adam  sole  proprietor;  it  is  a 
confirmation  of  the  original  community  of  all  things.    Locke. 

2.  The  body  of  people  in  a  state  or  common- 
wealth ;  the  body  politic  ;  the  public. 

Was  there  ever  any  community  so  <»rrupt  as  not  to  includo 
within  it  individuals  of  real  worth?  Jilair. 

/tcg=  This  word  should  not  be  used  in  this  sense 
witliout  the  article  ;  we  say  in  society,  but  in  the  com- 
munity. 
[  3.  An  association  or  society  of  individuals, 
united  for  common  objects,  and  bound  by  pe- 
culiar regulations  in  regard  to  property  and 
labor  ;  as,  "  The  communities  established  by  the 
followers  of  Fourier." 
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4.  t  Frequency  ;  commonness.  "  Sick  and 
blunted  with  community."  S/iak. 

8yn.  — See  Society. 

CQM-MO-TA-BIl'|-TV,  n.  [Sp.  commutabilidad ; 
Fr.  commutitbiliti-.'\  The  quulity  of  beinj;  coni- 
mutable ;  intcrchungcableuesti.  Johnson. 

CQM-MU'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  comnmtabilis  ;  It.com- 
mutahile ;  Sp.  cotimutable.]  That  may  be  com- 
muted ;  interchangeable. 

('(")M-Mi;-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  commutcUio ;  lt.com- 
mutazione  ;  Sp.  conmutacion ;  Fr.  commtttation.] 

1.  The  act  of  commuting  or  exchanging ;  ex- 
change; interchange. 

The  whole  univerae  is  itu|>portc<l  by  giving  and  returning, 
by  commerce  and  coimnutaliua.  ^yjiUA. 

2.  Change  ;  alteration. 

8n  srcat  ia  the  rommutation  that  the  aoul  then  hated  only 
that  wliich  now  only  it  loves.  South. 

3.  (Late.)  The  substitution  of  a  less  for  a 
greater  penalty,  or  punishment ;  as,  "  The 
commtUatioH  of  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  to 
that  of  paying  a  fine." 

An^le  of  commutation,  (Jlstroti.)  the  (iigtanco  be- 
tween tlic  sun's  triio  place  a»  seen  from  the  earth,  and 
the  place  of  a  planet  reduced  to  the  ecliptic.  Boucier. 

Syn.  —  See  Change. 

CQ-M-MU'TA-tI  VE,  a.  [It.  commutativo ;  Sp.  con- 
miUativo  ;'  Fr.  commutatif.]  Relating  to  com- 
mutation or  to  exchange. 

This  is  the  measiirc  of  commutative  justice,  which  iup- 
powa  tlie  exchange  of  tilings  protitabie  for  tliiuga  profitable. 

£p.  Taylor. 

COM-MO'TA-TIvE-LY,  ad.    By  exchange. 

CQM-MUTE',  V.  a.  [L.  commtUo  ;  con,  with,  and 
muto,  to  change  ;  It.  commttture  ;  Sp.  conmu- 
tar;  Fr.  commuer.']  [t.  commuted  ;  pp.  com- 
Mi'TiNO,  coMMiTEi).]  To  exchange  or  pubone 
thing  for  another ;  —  especially,  to  exchange 
one  penalty  for  another  less  severe.  "  A  thou- 
sand fine  devices  to  commute  or  expiate  pen- 
ances." Bp.  Taylor. 
Syn.  —  See  Exchange. 

COM-MUTE',  V.  n.    To  bargain  for  exemption. 
He  thinks  it  unlawful  to  commtUe,  and  that  he  ia  bound  to 
pay  hia  vow  in  kind.  Jip.  I'ai/lor. 

COM-MVT'V-.\h  (-y«-?l,  24),  a.  Jointly  mutual; 
reciprocal.     "  With  commiUual  zeal.  Pope. 

c6M-0-Cr^'ni-.a,  n.  [Gr.  »c<5/i;?,  hair,  and  (cA«\5oy, 
a  young  branch.1  i^Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen 
trees ;  maiden-plum.  Loudon. 

CO-MOSE',  a.  [L.  comosus  ;  coma,  hair.]  (Bot.) 
Bearing  a  coma,  or  tuft  of  hairs.  Gray. 

•  hM'PACT,  n.  [Ij.  pactum;  ¥t.  compacte.']  A 
mutual  and  specific  agreement  by  which  persons 
or  nations  are  bound  firmly  together ;  a  con- 
tract ;  a  covenant. 

That  men  ahould  keep  their  comjxKts  ia  certainly  a  great 
and  undeniable  rule  in  morality.  iMcke. 

Syn.  — See  Agreement. 

CQM-PAct',  I',  a.  [L.  compingo,  compactus ;  con, 
witli,  and  pango,  to  fasten.]  [t.  compacted  ; 
pp.  coMi'ACTiXG,  compacted?]  To  join  to- 
gether with  firmness  ;  to  unite  closely ;"  to  con- 
solidate ;  to  form  into  a  system. 

We  sec  the  world  so  compacted,  that  each  thing  preaerveth 
other  things  and  alao  itaclf.  Hooker. 

C9M-PACT',  a.  1.  [L,  compingo,  compactus  ;  Sp. 
compnctn ;  Fr.  compacte.]  Of  firm  texture  ; 
closely  put  together;  solid;  dense.  "Glass,  crys- 
tal, gems,  and  other  compact  bodies."   Newton. 

2.  United  ;  joined  ;  connected. 

In  one  hand  Pan  has  a  pipe  of  acven  rccda,  comrmct  with 
»ax  together.  Peachanu 

3.  Made  up  ;  formed  ;  composed. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 

Are  of  imagination  all  omi/Hicl.  Shot. 

4.  Well-connected;  compressed;  brief.  "A 
compact  discourse."  Johnson. 

6.  [L.  compaciscor,  compactus,  to  form  a 
league  with  one.]  Connected  by  league,  or  com- 
pact; cpnfederate. 

Thou  pornieioua  woman, 
Oomimct  with  her  that'a  gone.  Shot. 

CQM-PAcT'en,  p.  a.  Joined  together;  closely 
united;  consolidated;  framed. 

CQM-PACT'gD-LY,  ad.  Closely  ;  firmly.  Lovelace. 
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C9M-pAct'?D-N£S8,  n.  The  state  of  being 
compact;  firmness;  density.  '  Digby. 

CQM-PACT'5R,  n.    One  who  compacts,  or  unites. 

CQM-PAcT'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  closely  joined ; 
that  may  be  made  compact.  Cockeram. 

CQM-PAc'TigN,  n,    1.  The  act  of  making  com- 
pact ;  the  act  of  joining. 
2.  The  state  of  being  compact.  Bacon. 

C9.M-pAct'LY,  ad.  In  a  compact  manner ;  closely. 

CQM-PAcT'NgSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  com- 
pact ;  firmness  ;  closeness  ;  density. 

t  C9M-pAct'URE,  n.  Structure.  "  With  comely 
compass,  and  compacture  strong."         Spenser, 

COM-pA  'QE^,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.]  A  system,  or 
structure,  of  many  parts  united. 

The  organs  In  animal  bodiea  are  only  a  regular  compa^K* 
of  pipes  and  vvaaels  tor  the  fluida  to  paa'a  through.  kau. 

tCOM-PAp'l-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  compagino,  com- 
paginatua.]     To  set  together.  Cockeram. 

COM-PA^-I-NA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  compagitiatio.] 
Union  of  parts  ;  juncture  ;  structure.  "  A  corn- 
pagination  of  many  parts."     [ii.]    Bp.  Taylor'. 

c6m'pAn,  n.  A  small  silver  coin,  current  in 
several  parts  of  India.  Crabb. 

t  c6m'PA-NA-BLE,  a.  [Old  Fr.  compagnable.] 
Companionable ;  sociable.  Chaucer. 

tc6M'PA-NA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Companionable- 
ness;  sociableness.  Sidney. 

t  c6m'PA-NI-A-BLE,  a.    Companionable.  Bacon. 

tc6M'PA-Nl-A-BLE-N£ss,  n.  Companionable- 
ness  ;  sociableness.  Bp.  Hall. 

CQM-PANTON  (k9ni-jAn'yun),  n.  [L.  con,  with, 
and  paganus,  a  villager,  i.  e.  fellow-townsman, 
Skinner :  -—  L.  con  and  pants,  bread,  i.  e.  a  mess- 
mate, Junius  :  —  L.  compago,  a  joining  together, 
Thomson  :  —  It.  compagno ;  Sp.  compahero ;  Fr. 
compagnon ;  Gael,  companach.'] 

1.  A  {ierson  with  whom  one  frequently  keeps 
company ;  a  comrade  ;  a  consort. 

No  sweet  companion  near,  with  whom  to  mourn.      Prior. 

2.  An  associate  ;  a  partner  ;  a  partaker. 
Which  would  be  all  hia  solace  and  revenge 

Thee  once  to  gain  companion  of  his  woe.  Milton. 

3.  {Naut.^  A  wooden  covering  over  the  stair- 
case to  a  cabin.  Dana, 

Syn.  —  See  Associate,  Follower. 

t  CQM-PAn'ION,  v.  a.  To  fit  for  a  companion. 
"  Companion  me  with  my  mistress."  Shak. 

COM-PAN'ION-A-BLE  (kom-tAn'yi.in-9-bl),  a.     Fit 
for  good  fellowship  ;  social ;  agreeable.  Walton. 
Syn.  — See  Social. 

COM-pAn'ION-A-BLE-N£SS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  companionable  or  social.  Clarendon, 

COM-pAn'IQN-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  companionable 
manner ;  sociably. "  Johnson. 

C0M-PAN'I0N-LAD'D5R,  n.  {Naut.)  The  lad- 
der leading  from  the  poop  to  the  n:iain  deck.  — 
See  Companion,  No.  3.  Dana. 

CQM-PAn'ION-L6ss,  a.  Destitute  of  compan- 
ions ;  solitary  ;  alone.  Montgomery. 

CQM-PAnTON-SHIp  (kom-pan'yun-shlp),  n. 

1.  Fellowship  ;  association  ;  intimacy.    Shak. 

2.  Company  ;  train. 

Alcibiades,  and  aome  twenty  horae. 
All  of  comjxuiionship.  Shak. 


cqm-pAn'iqn-way,  n, 
to  the  cabin. 


{NatU.)  The  staircase 
Dana. 


c6m'PA-NY  (kiSm'p«i-ne),  n.     [It.  compagnia  ;  Sp. 
cotnpanid ;  Fr.  compagnie.  —  See  Companion.] 

1.  The  act  of  accompanying ;  fellowship. 

As  he  thereon  atood  gazing,  he  might  ace 

The  bU-ased  angels  to  and  fro  descend 

From  higheat  heaven  in  gladsome  o/i/Kiny.     SprHttr. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  legally  associated 
for  business  or  trade  ;  an  association  ;  a  society ; 
a  corporation  ;  as,  "  The  East  India  Compa- 
ny "  ;  "  An  insurance  company." 

3.  The  member  or  members  of  a  copartner- 
ship not  named  in  its  signature ;  as,  "  Baring, 
Brothers,  &  Company." 
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4.  A  meeting  of  friends;  an  asaerably  ;^ 
particularly  one  met  for  mutual  entertainment. 

A  cn>wd  la  ni>t  rom/ituiii,  and  ten  are  but  a  caUenr  of  pie- 
turea,  where  Uiere  ia  no  love.  Oaemi 

6.  A  person  or  persons  on  a  visit  of  friend- 
ship or  of  ceremony  ;  as,  ••  He  is  too  ill  to  »ec 
compunu." 

6.  (Mil.)  A  Bubdi\-iHion  of  a  regiment  or  of 
a  battalion ;  a  body  of  artillery,  of  cavalry,  or 
of  infantry  commanded  by  a  captain.     Brande. 

To  bear  compcny,  to  accinipany.  —  To  ktep  evmpmmm 
mUi,  to  auMOCiate  with. 

Syn.  —  See  Assembly,  Association,  Band. 
Society. 

t  c6m'PA-NY,  r.  a.    To  accompany. 

The  soldier  that  did  company  thcM  three.  Stak. 

c6m'PA-NY,  r.  n.     1.  To  associate  with. 

1  wrote  to  you  not  to  company  with  fomiealora.  I  Cor.  r.  f. 

2.  To  have  sexual  intercourse.         Bp.  Hall, 

3.  t  To  be  a  gay  companion.  Spenaer, 

II  COM'PA-RA-BLE  [k5m'p»-r»-b!,  S,  W,  P,  J,  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;    knni-pir'f-bl.  Ash],  a.     [L.  com- 

farabi/is ;  It.  comparabile ;  Sp.  tf  Fr.  compara- 
le.]     That  may  be  compared  ;  of  equal  regard. 

There  ia  no  blessing  of  life  romjiarable  to  the  rninynpnt 
of  a  discreet  and  virtuous  friend.  Addimm. 

II  c0m'PA-RA-BLE-A'£88,  n.  The  sUte  of  being 
comparable.  Bailey. 

II  CO.M'PA-RA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  or  degree 
worthy  to  be  compared,  or  to  be  held  in  equal 
regard.  Wotton, 

COM'PA-RATES  [k5m'p9-rSt»,ya.  Sm.  ni>.;  kom- 
p«r'9-"tez,  P.  K.),  n.  pi.  (Logic)  The  two  things 
compared  to  one  another.  Delgamo. 

t  COM-PA-RA'TIQN,  n 
vision. 


[L.  comparatio.']    Pro- 
Cockeram. 


COM-PAR'A-TIVE,  a.  [L.  comparatirui ;  It.  * 
Sp.  comparatiro ;  Fr.  compartUifJ] 

1.  Estimated  by  comparison  ;  not  positive. 

The  bUwaom  ia  a  poaiUve  good:  the  remove  of  it,  to  give 
place  to  the  fruit,  a  comparatitt  good.  Uaetm. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  comparing.  "  The 
comparative  faculty."  Glanrille. 

3.  (^Gram.)  Expressing  more  or  less,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  positive  and  superlative. 

Comparative  anatomy.  —  See  An  ATOMT. 

t  CQM-pAr'A-TIve,  n.  One  who  compares  him- 
self,  or  makes  himself  equal  to,  another. 

To  laugh  at  gibing  boya,  and  stand  the  push 

Of  every  beoralea*,  vain  eomparatin.  Shot. 

COM-PAr'A-TIVE-LY,  flrf.  According  to  ni  es- 
timate made  by  comparison  ;  not  positively. 

In  thia  world,  whatever  ia  called  good  i*  compamtirrlg 
with  other  thinga  of  ita  kind.  Temple. 

COM-pArE',  v.  a.  [L.  comparo;  eon,  with,  and 
par,  equal ;  It.  comfHirare  ;  Sp.  comparar  ;  Fr. 
comparer.]  [i.  compakeu  ;  pp.  comparing, 
compared.] 

1.  To  measure  one  thing  by  another;  to  esti- 
mate the  relation  of  things  in  respect  to  simi- 
larity or  difference. 

If  he  coin/MM-M  this  translation  with  the  original,  he  will 
find  that  the  three  firat  stanzas  are  rendered  almost  word  lor 
word.  ArMimm. 

2.  To  illustrate  by  similarity ;  to  liken.  ••  He 
compared  anger  to  a  fire."  Johnson. 

3.  To  form  in  degrees  of  signification,  as  an 
adjective. 

Syn.  —  Thinini  are  compartd  with  each  other  to 
show  their  resoinhlaiice,  and  contrasted,  to  «how  their 
diirercnre.  Cvnparixon  lielween  things  similar;  con- 
trast between  things  different. 

CQM-PArE',   r.   n.      1.  To  bear  a   comparison. 

"  No  person  can  compare  with  hlta." Month.  Rer. 

2.  t  To  vie.    "  With  her  beauty  bounty  did 

compare."  Spettser. 

CQM-PArE',  n.  L  Possibility  of  being  com- 
pared ;  comparison. 

Bevnnd  pom/Kirr  the  Son  of  God  waa  teen 

MiMl  glorious.  MUNm. 

2,  Illustration  by  comparison  ;  similitude. 

Their  rhyme* 
Full  of  protMt,  and  oath,  and  big  eoaipon.         jOat^ 

CQM-P.\r'9R,  n.    One  who  compares.       Digby. 

CQ.M-pAr'|.NG,  n.  The  act  of  forming  a  compar- 
ison.  Abp.  Cranmer. 

COM-PAR'I-SO.N  (koni-pSrV""  or  kom-p«rV»«"»| 
[kom-ptr'(-8iin,  S.  P.  J.  K.;  kom-piirVsn,  t\; 


mIen,  bUR;   MdVE,  NGR,  s6n  ;   bOlL,  BCB,  ROlE.  — 9,  p,  5,  fe  toji;  C,  B,  £,  |,  hard;  §  tu  %  ;  ?  o»  f x.  —  THIS,  this. 
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COMPENDICUSNESS 


kptn-par'?-sun  or  kom-par'e-sn,  W.  Sm.l,  n.  [L. 
comparatio ';  It.  comparazione ;  Sp.  compara- 
cion ;  Fr.  comparaison.'] 

1.  The  act  of  comparing  ;  a  comparative  esti- 
mate. 

If  we  will  rightly  estimate  what  we  call  good  and  evil,  we 
■hall  find  it  lies  much  in  com/iarisoH.  lAicke. 

Comi>aru<on,  mure  than  reality,  makes  men  happ.v,  and 
con  make  them  wretched.  J-eltham. 

2.  {Rhet.)  A  resemblance,  in  some  particu- 
lar, between  two  objects  that  are  in  themselves 
dissimilar  and  belonging  to  difterent  species  ;  a 
simile ;  a  similitude. 

4ES"A  comparison  differs  from  a  metaphor  on\y  in 
form,  the  resemblance  being  stated  in  a  comparison, 
and  implied  in  a  m«to/)Aor.  —  See  Compare,  Simile. 

3.  {Gram.)  The  formation  of  an  adjective 
through  its  various  degrees  of  signification  ;  as, 
"  Strong,  stronger,  strongest  " ;  "  Hopeful,  more 
hopeful,  most  hopeful." 

flfj-  The  mode  of  comparing  adjectives  by  affixing 
er  and  est  is  now  mostly  restricted  to  tliose  of  one 
syllable,  but  the  older  English  writers  often  used  this 
form  also  in  comparing  adjectives  of  two  or  more  syl- 
lables ;  thus  Milton  wrote,  "  uprighter,"  "  famousest," 
"  virtuousest." 

4Kg=  "  I  have  inserted  the  vowel  in  the  last  syllable 
ofthis  word,  because,  in  solemn  pronunciation,  some 
speakers  may  think  it  proper  to  preserve  it ;  but  in 
common  and  unpremeditated  speaking,  I  am  con- 
vinced, it  falls  into  the  general  analogy,  and  is  sunk 
as  much  as  in  reason,  season,  prison,  &c."   fValker. 

tCOM-PAR'l-SON,  V.  a.  To  compare.  "Like  to 
a  fool  natural  am  I  comparisoned."       Chaucer. 

COM-PART',  V.  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  partior,  to 
divide ;  It.  compartire ;  Sp.  4f  Fr.  compartir.'] 

['<■.  COMPARTED  ;  pp.  COMPAKTING,  COMPART- 
ED.] To  divide  ;  to  mark  out  into  parts.  Wotton. 

fCOM'PART,  n.  A  member;  a  part.  "Being 
comparts  of  the  same  substance."  J.  Scott. 

COM-PART'I-MENT,  n.      [Fr.]     A  division  ;  a 

compartment.  Pope. 

C6M-PAR-Ti"TION    (kSm-par-tish'un),  W.     1.  The 

act  of  dividing.      "  The  compartiiioji ...  of  the 

whole  ground  plot."  Wotton. 

2.  The  part  marked  out  4  a  division. 

Their  temples  and  amphitheatres  needed  no  comparti- 

tionn.  Wotton. 

COM-PART'MpNT,  n.  [It.  compartimento ;  Sp. 
compartimiento ;  Fr.  compartiment.l 

1.  A  division,  or  a  subdivisional  part,  of  a 
building. 

One  arch  is  a  compartment  of  an  arcade;  the  choir  Is  one 
comjiartment  of  a  cathedral.  Francis. 

2.  A  separate  part  of  a  design  in  painting,  or 
in  any  ornamental  work. 

In  the  midst  was  placed  a  largo  compartment  composed  of 
grotesque  work.  Careir. 

tCOM-PART'N^R,  n.    A  copartner.        Pearson. 

tCOM-PART'N5R-SHIP,n.  Copartnership.  Ford. 

c6m'PASS  (kum'p?s),  v.  a.  [Low  L.  compasso ; 
L.  con,  with,  and  passus,  a  step  ;  pando,  to  ex- 
tend ;  It.  compassare  ;  Sp.  compasar  ;  Fr.  com- 
passer.^      \i.   compassed  ;    pp.   compassing, 

COMPASSED.] 

1.  To  encircle ;  to  environ  ;  to  surround ;  to 
encompass;  to  enclose. 

I  see  thee  compassed  with  thy  kingdom's  peers.  Shak. 

2.  To  go  round  any  thing  ;  to  encircle. 

By  night  he  fled,  and  at  midnight  returned 

From  compassing  the  earth.  MiUon. 

3.  To  besiege  ;  to  lay  siege  to ;  to  invest. 

Thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass 
thee  round.  Luke  xix.  43. 

4.  To  obtain  ;  to  procure  ;  to  attain  ;  to  bring 
about ;  to  accomplish ;  to  perform. 

In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end; 

Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend.     Pope. 

5.  (Law.)  To  meditate  or  contrive.  "  To 
compass  the  death  of  the  king."  Johnson. 

c6m'PASS  (kum'pjs),  n.  [It.  compasso  ;  Sp.  § 
Fr.  compas.'] 

1.  A  circuit ;  a  circumference ;  a  round.  "  My 
life  is  run  its  compass."  Shak. 

2.  Extent ;  reach ;  capacity. 

This  author  hath  tried  the  force  and  compojw  of  our  lan- 
guage with  much  success.  Stvift. 

3.  That  which  is  enclosed  within  limits ;  space. 

No  less  than  the  compass  of  twelve  books  is  taken  up  in 

these.  I'ope. 

An  enterprise  which  may  be  despatched  in  a  short  com- 

,  pass  of  time.  Addison. 


4.  (Mus.)  The  range  of  notes  comprehended 
by  any  voice  or  instrument. 

Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 

5.  (Naut.)   An  instru-  '^i^.l 
ment  so  contrived  as  to  al- 
low free  motion  to  a  mag- 
netic needle,  and  thus  in-  *^**j 
dicate  the  magnetic  me-      * 
ridian,  or  the  position  and  j«.^l 
direction  of  objects  with  """^ 
respect  to  that  meridian  ;  ^»'* 
—  especially  the  magnetic 
apparatus     for     steering  ''  *£'"*- 
ships,   or  the    mariner's        Mariner's  compass, 
compass. 

Rude  as  their  ships  was  navigation  then) 

No  useful  compass  or  meridian  known.  Drtiden. 

That  trembling  vassal  of  the  i)ole. 

The  feeling  coinpais,  navigation's  soul.         Bjp-on. 

6.  pi.  An  instrument  for  describing  circles. 

In  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  comixisses.  Milton. 

To  fetch  a  compass,  to  make  a  circuit.  Acts  xxviii.13. 
Azimuth  compass,  see  AZIMUTH.  —  Surveyor's  com- 
pass, (Surveying.)  an  instrument  used  to  measure  hor- 
izontal angles,  where  great  accuracy  is  not  required. 
•  — See  CiRCUMFERENTOE.  Dames'.  —  Variation  com- 
pass, a  compass  used  to  show  the  small  daily  varia- 
tion of  the  magnetic  needle.     Davies. 

c6m'PASS-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  compassed, 
or  accomplished ;  attainable.  Burke. 

COM'PASS-BOX,  n.  A  box  for  holding  the  mar- 
iner's compass.  Phillips. 

COM'PASS-DI'AL,  n.  A  small  dial  fitted  into  a 
box,  for  the  pocket,  to  show  the  hour  of  the  day 
by  the  direction  of  the  needle.  Crabb. 

c6m'PASS-5§,  n.pl.  An  instrument  for  describing 
circles,  and  measuring  or  dividing  lines.   Eliot. 

j^*  In  the  plural  form,  analogous  to  scissors,  &c., 
as  consisting  of  two  similar  parts. 

c6m'PASS-ING,  n.  {Ship-building.)  The  act  of 
bending  timber  into  a  curve.  Crabb. 

COM-PAS'SION  (kom-pash'un,  92),  n.  [L.  compas- 
sio ;  con,  with,  and  patior,  passus,  to  buffer ;  It. 
compassione ;  Sp.  compasion  ;  Fr.  compassion.'] 
Grief  for  the  suffering  of  others  ;  pity ;  com- 
miseration. 

But  a  certain  Samaritan  . . .  had  compassion  on  him,  and 
went  to  him,  and  bound  up  his  wounds.  Luke  x.  33. 

Syn.  — See  Pity. 
t  COM-PAs'SION,  v.  a.    To  compassionate  ;  to 


Shak. 

Deserving  of  com- 
Barrow. 

Inclined    to  pity  ; 

Cotgrave. 

Inclined  to  pity  ;  mer- 


commiserate ;  to  pity. 

t  COM-PAS'SION- A-BLE,  O. 
passion  or  pity  ;  pitiable. 

t  COM-PAS'SION-A-RY,   a. 

compassionate. 
COM-PAS'SION-ATE,   a. 
ciful  ;  tender. 

There  never  was  any  heart  truly  great  and  generous  that 
was  not  also  tender  and  compassionate.  South. 

COM-PAS'SION-ATE    (kom-p5sh'un-at),  V.  a.     [i. 

COMPASSIONATED  ipp.  COMPASSIONATING,  COM- 
PASSIONATED.]    To  pity  ;  to  commiserate. 

Compassionates  my  pains  and  pities  me.         Addison. 

COM-PAs'SION-ATE-LY,  ad.  With  compassion ; 
mercifully  ;  tenderly. 

COM-PAs'SION-ATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  compassionate.  Calamy. 

c6m'PAS8-NEE'DLE,  n.    The  needle  of  the  com- 
pass. Phillips. 
COM'PASS-SAw,  n.     A  saw  that  cuts  circularly. 
COM'PASS-TIM'B^R,  n.  A  curved  timber.  Dana. 

c6M'PASS-WfN'D5w,  n.  {Arch.)  A  circular 
bay-window,  or  oriel.  Britton, 

t  C6M-PA-TER'NI-TY,  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  pa- 
ternitas,  fatherhood ;  Sp.  compaternidad.]  'fhe 
relation  of  godfather. 

Gossipred  or  compatemitj/,  by  the  canon  law,  is  a  spiritual 
affinity.  Daries. 

COM-PAT-1-BIl'I-TY,  w.  [It.  compatihilith;  Sp. 
compatibilidad ;  Fr.  compatibilite.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  compatible.  Barrow. 

COM-PAt'1-BLE,  a.  [It.  compatibile;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr. 
compatible.  Some  etymologists  derive  this  word 
from  L.  compatior,  to  suffer  with  ;  —  others  from 
L.  competo,  to  be  fit,  or  from  competo,  to  seek.] 


That  may  exist  with  ;  suitable  to  ;  fit ;  consist 
ent ;  agreeable. 

Let  us  not  require  a  union  of  excellencies  not  quite  com^ 
patible  with  each  other.  Sir  J.  lieimoUis. 

J^g'  This  word  was  formerly  written  competible. 

C0M-PAT'{-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  com- 
patible ;  compatibility ;  consistency. 

COM-PAt'I-BLY,  ad.  Accordantly  ;  fitly  ;  suitably. 

t  C0M-PA'TI?NT  (kom-pa'shent),  a.  [L.  cotnpa- 
tior,  co?npatiens,  to  suffer  together.]  Suffering 
together.  Buck. 

II  COM-PA'TRI-OT  [kom-pa'tre-iit,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja.  Sm.  C. ;  kom-pat're-ut,  Wb.'],  n.  [L.  cow- 
patriota;  con,  with,  and  patria,  one's  country; 
It.  4r  Sp.  compatriot;  Ft.  compatriote.']  One  of 
the  same  country ;  a  fellow-countryman.  "  Both 
of  strangers  and  our  own  compatriots."  Bp.  Hall. 

II  COM-PA'TRI-OT,  a.    Of  the  same  country. 

Praise  enough 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man. 
That  Chatham's  language  was  his  inother-tongne, 
And  Wolfe's  great  name  coiiijiatnol  with  his  own.   Cotoper. 

II  C0M-PA'TRI-0T-I§M,  n.  The  state  ol  being 
a  compatriot,  or  fellow-countryman.     Qii.  Rev. 

COM-PEAR',  v.  n.  [L.  compareo.]  [Scottish.] 
To  appear.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

COM-PEER',  n.  [L.  compar;  It.  compare;  Fr. 
compere.]     An  equal ;  a  mate  ;  a  companion. 

And  him  thus  answered  soon  his  bold  comjieer.     Milton. 

COM-PEER',  V.  a.  To  be  equal  with ;  to  equal ; 
to  mate.     "  He  compeers  the  best."  [r.]  Shak. 

COM-PEL',  v.  a.  [L.  compello ;  con,  with,  and 
pello,  to  drive ;    Sp.  compeler,  compelir.]      [i. 

COMPELLED  ;  pp.  COMPELLING,  COMPELLED.] 

1.  To  force  to  some  act ;  to  oblige  ;  to  con- 
strain ;  to  necessitate ;  to  coerce. 

He  refused,  and  said,  I  will  not  eat;  but  his  servants,  to. 
gether  with  the  woman,  compelled  hiin.         I  Sam.  xxviii.  23. 

2.  To  take  by  force  or  violence  ;  to  seize,  [r.] 

Commissions,  which  compel  from  each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance.  SliaX; 

3.  To  overpower ;  to  subdue. 

But  easy  sleep  their  weary  limbs  com]>eUed.        Dryden. 

4.  To  gather  together.     [A  Latinism.] 

Now  freely  mixed,  and  in  one  troop  compelled.     Dryden. 
Syn.  — See  Coerce. 

COM-PEL'LA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  compelled, 
or  forced.  Blackstone. 

COM-PEL'LA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  forcible  manner.rorfrf. 

COM-PpL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  compellatio,  from 
con  and  pello,  pellare,  (an  obsolete  word,)  to 
speak.]  Style  of  address ;  a  ceremonious  title 
or  appellation,  as  Sire,  Sir,  Madam,  &c. 

The  peculiar  compellation  of  the  kings  in  France  is  by 
sire,  which  is  nothing  else  but  father.  Temple. 

COM-PEL'LA-TO-RY,  a.  Compulsory.  Cavendish. 

COM-PEL'L?R,  n.  One  who  compels.  SirT.Smith. 

COM-PEL'LJNG,  p.  a.  Constraining;  forcing; 
using  compulsion. 

COM-PEL'LING-LY,  ad.    By  compulsion. 

COM'PfND,  n.  [L.  compendium ;  compendo,  to 
weigh  together,  and  thus  gather  into  a  com- 
pressed form  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  compeiulio.]  An  abridg- 
ment ;  a  summary  ;  an  abstract ;  an  epitome ; 
a  compendium. 

Fix  in  memory  the  discourses,  and  abstract  them  into  brief 
compends.  Watts. 

Syn.  — See  Abridgment. 

t  COM-PEN-Dj-A'RI-OUS,  a.  [L.  compendiarius.] 
Short ;  contracted ;  compendious.  Bailey. 

tCOM-PEN'Dl-ATE,  V.  a.  To  sum  together;  to 
comprehend.  Bp.  King. 

t  COM-PEN-Dl-6s'|-TY,  n.    Shortness.     Bailey. 

II  COM-PEN'DI-Of/S  [kom-p6n'de-us,  P.  J.  Ja.Sm. ; 
kom-p6n'dyus,  S.  E.  F.  K.  ;  kom-pen'je-iis,  If.], 
a.  [L.  compendiosus ;  It.  .Sr  Sj).  compendioso; 
¥r. compendietix.]  Short;  summary;  abridged; 
concise  ;  brief ;  laconic  ;  succinct. 

For  God  is  love  —  compendious  whole 

Of  all  the  blessings  of  the  soul.  Byrom. 

II  COM-PEN'DJ-OUS-LY,  ad.  Shortly;  in  epit- 
oine  "  Hooker. 

II  COM-PEN'DI-OVS-NESS,  n.     Shortness  ;  brevi- 


A,  E,  1,0,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  £,  I,  6,  Xj,  Y,  short;.  A,  B,  I,  Q,  V.  Y.  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT.  fAll  ;   h£ir,  HER; 


COMPENDIUM 


CT  ;    conciseness, 
this  assertion." 


"  The  compendiounness  of 
Jiimtlet/. 

|CQM-l'fiN'DI-UM,  n. ;  Eng.pl.  compenuhms. 
[L.  compendium  ;  pi.  compendia.]  An  abridg- 
ment ;  a  summary  ;  an  abstract ;  an  epitome  ; 
a  compend.  "  A  short  system,  or  compendium, 
of  a  science."  —  See  Co.mpe.nu.  lyatts. 

Syn.  — See  Abridgment. 

tCOM-PEN'SA-BLE,  a.  [Old  Fr.]  That  may  be 
recompensed.  Cotgrave. 

Q  CQM-PfiN'SATE  [kom-pSn'sat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.Sm.;  ^O&m'^n-n-il  or  }s.ou\-\i6i\'»5Li,  K.  ;  kSiii'- 
peii-sat,  Wb.  —  See  Contemplate],  v.  a.  [L. 
compenso,  compensatus,  to  weigh  one  thing 
against  another ;  It.  cornpensare ;  Sp.  compen- 
aar;    Fr.  compenser.]     [t.  compensated;  pp. 

COMPENSATING,  COMPENSATED.] 

1.  To  be  equivalent  to ;  to  counterbalance ; 
to  countervail. 

The  Ivngth  of  the  nieht.  and  the  dews  thereof,  do  com- 
pei>»ate  the  heat  of  the  day.  Bacon. 

2.  To  recompense;   to  remunerate;   to  re- 

?[uite ;  to  indemnify ;  as,  "  To  compensate  one 
or  services." 

II  CQM-p£n'sATE,  r.  n.    To  make  compensation. 
What  can  comjiensate  for  the  loss  of  honor?  CVa66. 

COM-PgN-SA'TigN,  n.  [L.  compensatio  ;  It.  com- 
pensazione;  Sp.  compensacion;  Fr.  compensa- 
tion.] 

1.  Equivalence ;  equilibrium. 

There  is  in  the  elements  a  notable  compmsation  of  their 
fhiirfold  i|iialittes,  dispensing  themselves  by  even  turns  and 
just  measures.  HakeunU. 

2.  Something  given,  or  obtained,  as  an  equiv- 
alent ;  recompense ;  remuneration  ;  satisfac- 
tion ;  indemnification  ;  requital ;  amends. 

All  other  debts  may  comjietiaatiim  And: 
But  love  is  strict,  and  will  be  paid  in  kind.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Compensation  is  made  either  for  some  in- 
jury sustained,  or  for  some  service  performed  ;  remu- 
neratiiin  is  a  kijrhur  species  of  compensation  :  —  remu- 
nrri'tinn  and  recontpcnue  are  returns  for  services  or 
benefits  ;  satisfaction  for  an  injury,  insult,  or  a  debt ; 
nmeiKls  to  repair  an  injury  or  an  offence  ;  indemnifica- 
tion for  loss  or  dama^ie  ;  reirard  for  morit ;  requital 
of  a  benefit  or  an  injury.  —  Compensation,  remunera- 
'ton,  recompense,  satisfaction,  and  amenils  are  obliga- 
tory ;  reirard  and  re-qaital  are  optional  or  gratuitous. 
-See  Retribution. 

r.OM-ppN-SA'TION-BAL'ANCE,  n.  (Horology.) 
The  balance  of  a  watcH,  or  chronometer,  so 
contrived  that  the  unequnl  expansion  of  two 
different  metals  may  ccnnteract  each  other's 
effect,  and  equalize  its  momentum  under  all 
changes  of  temperature  and  climate.     Brande. 

^OM-P£.\'SA-TlVE,  a.  That  compensates.  Bailey. 

COM-PfeN'SA-TO-Ry.ff-  \lt.  compensatorio ;  Fr. 
compensatoire.]  Tliatmakes  amends. Bp.  Taylor. 

tCQM-PfiNSE',  t).  a.    To  compensate.        Bacon. 

VCOM-P5-REN'DI-nATE,  v.  a.  [L.  comperen- 
dino  ;  con,  with,  and  perendie,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow.]   To  delay ;  to  defer.  Bailey. 

hcOM-pp-REN-Dl-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  comperendi- 
natio.]     Delay  ;  dilatoriness.  Bailey. 

■DQM-PETE',  v.  n.  [L.  competo ;  con,  with,  and 
peto,  to  seek  ;  It.  competere  ;  Sp.  competir ; 
Fr.  competer.]  [i.  competed  ;  pp.  competing, 
COMPETED.]  To  be  in  a  state  of  competition  ; 
to  seek  or  strive  for  something  with  another ; 
to  be  a  rival ;  to  contend.  Bp.  Heber. 

*5-A  modern  word,  of  Scottish  orlcin:  —  "Now 
[I837J  not  uncommon  in  speech."     Richardson. 

vdM'Pe-TENCE,    )  „.      [L.  compntentia,  agree- 
C(>M'Pe-TEN-CY,  i  ment  ;     competo,    to    agree 

with,  to  be  fit,  to  be  qualified  ;  It.  competenza  ; 

Sp.  compotencia ;  Fr.  compitence.] 

1.  Suitableness  ;  fitness  ;  ability. 

.uJ'lJ'"'  ?■■"'  !''•'■*'•  "'«  '«»"  demonstrates  i\\c  comr>etencfi  of 
this  kiiif(doin  to  tlie  assertion  of  the  common  cause.     Burke. 

2.  Such  a  quantity  as  is  sufficient,'without 
superfluity  ;  sufficiency  ;  —  especially  of  the 
means  of  living. 

A  competence  of  land  ftvely  allotted 
To  each  man's  proiwr  use.  MoKsmger. 

Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
l.ie  in  three  words  —  health,  peace,  uiid  comitctence.  Pope. 

3.  (/mw.)  Legal  ability  of  witnesses  to  give 
testimony  :  —  propriety  or  sufficiency  as  a  legal 
•■einedy.  Burrill. 
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COM'Pg-TfcNT,  a.  [L.  competo,  competent,  to  be 
fit,  to  be  qualifica ;  It.  <^  Sp.  compctente ;  Fr. 
compiftent.j 

1.  Qualified  ;  fit ;  able ;  capable. 

Man  is  not  coniixtenl  to  decide  u|ion  the  good  or  evil  of 
many  eveuU  which  betiUl  him  in  this  life.  CuiubertaHil. 

2.  Adapted  to  any  purpose  ;  adequate  ;  con- 
venient ;  sufficient ;  as,  "  A  competent  fortune." 

3.  Properly  incident,  or  belonging. 

That  ii  the  privilege  of  the  infinite  Author  of  things, . . . 
but  is  not  com/jeletil  to  any  Unite  being.  Lorke. 

4.  {Law.)  Having  necessary  legal  qualifica- 
tions. 

A  competent  judge  is  one  who  has  jurisdiction  in  the  case. 

Ju/uuiun. 

Syn.  —  See  Able. 

COM'Pe-TENT-LY,  ad.  Adequately  ;  properly  ; 
suitably  ;  sufficientlv.  "  We  have  competently 
proved  that  there  is  a  God."  Law.  "Men 
competently  endowed."    Wotton. 


tCQM-PET'l-BLE,  a. 
to  human  nature." - 


Suitable  to.     "  Competihle 
-  See  Compatible.    More. 


t  COM-P£t'1-BLE-n£ss,  n.  Compatibleness.  Ash. 

C0M-Pp-T!"T[ON  (k6m-p?-«9li'un),  n.  [L.  con, 
with,  and  peto,  petitus,  to  strive  after ;  Sp.  com- 
peticion;  Fr.  competition.]  The  act  of  com- 
peting ;  a  common  striving  for  the  same  object ; 
rivalry  ;  emulation  ;  contest. 

Amidst  the  variety  of  comjjetUiom  with  which  the  world 
abounds,  it  is  a  ditUcult  matter  to  guard  against  pride  and 
self-consequence.  Gilpin. 

Syn.  —  Competition,  is  the  act  of  seeking  the  same 
object  that  another  is  seeking ;  emulation  expresses 
the^lispositiou  of  mind  in  a  favorite  object  of  pursuit ; 
rivalry,  the  feeling  of  a  rival.  Competition  and  emula- 
tion have  honor  for  their  basis  ;  riralry,  selfish  grati- 
fication. Competition  for  a  prize ;  emulation  to  excel ; 
selfish  rivalry. 

COM-PET'l-TlVE,  a.  Relating  to  competition ; 
making  competition  ;  emulous.  "  A  competi- 
tive examination."  Ec.  Rev. 

COM-PET'l-TOR,  n.    [L.]     1.  One  who  strives  to 

obtain  the  same  object  as  another  ;  a  rival. 

At  the  election  of  Ilatton,  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  a  popu- 
lar and  ambitious  person,  was  his  competitor.  Wood. 

2.  t  One  who  unites  in  the  same  design  ;  an 
associate ;  a  partner. 

That  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire. 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war.         Shot. 

COM-PET'J-TO-RY,  a.  Being  in  competition; 
competitive ;  emulous,     [k.]  Faber. 

COM-PET'l-TRfiSS,  ^„.  [L.  cofnBe^iVrtx.l  She  who 
COM-PET'l-TRlX,     )  is  a  rival,  [k.]  Lord  Herbert. 

C0M-P{-LA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  compilatio,  a  collecting 
together ;  It.  co?npilazione  ;  Sp.  compilacion  ; 
Fr.  compilation.] 

1.  The  act  of  compiling  or  collecting ;  a  col- 
lection from  various  authors. 

2.  The  act  of  gathering  into  one  mass,  as- 
semblage, or  structure. 

There  is  in  it  a  small  vein  filled  with  spar,  probably  since 
the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  same.  H'ooiltcard. 

3.  A  literary  work  consisting  of  parts,  pas- 
sages, or  matters  collected  from  various  authors 
or  from  various  sources. 

Among  the  ancient  story  books,  a  Latin  compilation,  enti- 
tled Oeata  Romanorvm,  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite. 

Warton. 

tCOM'PI-LA-TOR,  n.    A  compiler.         Chaucer. 

CQM-PILE',  V.  a.  [Gr.  ttiX6u>,  to  press  close;  L. 
compilo;  It.  compilare;  Sp.  compilar;  Fr.  com- 
piler.] [».  COMPILED  ;  pp.  compiling,  COM- 
PILED.] 

1.  tTo  put  together;  to  construct;  to  build. 
He  did  intend 

A  brazen  wall  in  compass  to  compile.  Spenter. 

2.  To  form  a  literary  work  by  collecting 
parts,  passages,  or  matter  from  various  authors, 
or  from  various  sources. 

In  the  time  of  AlfW^,  the  locel  customs  of  the  several 

{irovinecs  of  the   kingdom  were  grown  so  various  that  he 
bund  it  cx|>edient  to  cuia/nle  the  Dome-book.       Blackttone. 

3.  To  compose,  as  a  literary  work  ;   to  write. 

The  reganl  he  had  for  his  shield  had  caused  him  to  ro>»- 
pile  a  dissertation  concerning  it.  Arbulhtiol. 

CQ.M-Pil.E'MgNT,  n.  The  act  of  cpmpilinff;  com- 

Sir  n.  XVotton. 


COM>MPOSITOR 

frame*  a  compo8iv,''E,  n.    (Printing.)  A  piece  d 
collector  of  literary"  ■»  *"«  *yp*'"  "^  •»•«*••  <?«»  f 

Some  imlnf.,!  r«,„,„frr?*l  ■"?,'!  '*"*  '"  »  CO'"F»«»«tor'« 

Earl  ot  Uxford  was  high  trc  facilitate  thc  arrangement 
Se  types.  Brande. 


in. 

,  )  « 


cenai  .  (Print-  ^ 


CQM-PLA'CfNCE, 

complacencia ;  Fr.  com/jfeiA.which  Jp        jl 

1.  Complaisance  ;  civility  ;  ir«l«  L,i    r/r!_  41 

With  mean  rnmiJttcrnee  ne'er  brirar  f 

Nor  lie  so  civil  as  Uj  prove  unj IMC  'H    of  line   re» 

Complnrrncy,  and  truth,  and  manly  tmtrtaem'*'-mid*. 

Dwell  ever  on  his  tongue.  AddijmL 

2.  Pleasure  ;  satisfaction  ;  gratification. 

Diseases  extremely  lessen  the  eomplaetmee  we  have  in  all 
the  good  things  of  this  life.  AUrrlmv. 

3.  The  cause  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction. 


„       .  Othon, 

My  fole  eon^Uacemx  I 


Mibon. 


CQM-PLA'CgNT,  a.  [L.  compUu-em,  pleasing; 
Sp.  complaciente ;  Fr.  complaixant.]  Civil ;  af- 
fable  ;  mild ;  easy  ;  complaisant. 

They  look  up  with  a  aort  of  con^ilacaU  swe  and  ■diiilra- 
tion  to  kings.  Bnte. 

COM-PL.^-c£N'TIAL,  o.  Accommodating;  com- 
plaisant ;  complacent.  Baxter. 

c6m-PLA-c£n'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  to 
please ;  complacently." 

CQM-PLA'C5NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  complacent  or 
easy  manner ;  complaisantly. 

CQM-PLAIi\',  V.  n.  [L.  con,  with,  used  inten- 
sively, and  plango,  to  beat  the  breast  in  token 
of  grief ;    It.  compiagnere  ;    Fr.  complaindre.] 

[t.     COMPLAINED  ;      pp.     COMPLAINING,     COM- 
PLAINED.] 

1.  To  utter  expressions  of  grief,  sorrow,  un. 
easiness,  dissatisfaction,  or  censure ;  to  mur- 
mur;   to  lament;   to  bewail ;    to  find  fault; 

sometimes  with  o/". 

I  will  speak  in  the  angoiih  of  my  ipiriii  I  win  eomplam 

in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul.  Jot,  vii.  It. 

In  midst  of  water  I  complain  nf  thinL  Dr^dem. 

2.  To  inform  against;  to  make  charges;—' 
with  of. 

Now,  Master  Shallow,  you  11  complaim  ^me  to  the  coob- 
ell-  SMt. 

CQM-PLAIN',  r.  o.  To  lament ;  to  bewail.  "  His 
loss  whom  bootless  ye  complain."  [k.]  Fairfax. 

CQM-PLAIN'A-BLE,  a.  To  be  complained  of;  to 
be  censured.  Feltham. 

CO.M-PLAiN'ANT,  n.     1.  (LaxD.)   One  who  com- 
mences a  prosecution  ;  a  plaintiff.  Collier. 
2.  One  who  complains;  complainer.  Ec.  Reo. 

COM-PLAin'5R,  n.   One  who  complains ;  a  mui 
murer  ;  a  fault-finder.  ^wifi 

CQM-PLAIN'ING,  n.  Expression  of  complaint  oi 
injury.  "They  vented  their  complaining*.'  ShaJL 

CQM-PLAiN'ING,  p.  a.  Making  complaint ;  quer- 
ulous ;  murmuring;  finding  fault. 

COM-PLAin'|NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  complaining  man- 
ner ;  with  murmurs.  Byron. 

CQM-PLAINT',  n.  [It.  compianto  ;  Fr.  complainte.] 
1.  The  act  of  complaining;  expression  of  un- 
pleasant or  painful  emotions  ;  lamentation. 

The  growing  miseries  which  Adam  aaw. 
And,  in  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  toaaed. 
Thus  to  disburden  sought  with  sad  comptaiMt,  Miltom. 


The  poverty  of  the  elenn-  in  England  hath  been  th«  torn- 
plaint  of  all  who  wish  well  to  the  churt:h.  S)rift. 


pilation.     [r.] 
CQM-PlL'eR,  n. 


One  who  compiles;   one  who 


2.  Cause  of  dissatisfaction. 

povcrti 

.f  all  w1 

3.  That  which  gives  pain  to  the  body  ;  a  mal 
ady  ;  a  disease.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  Information  against ;  accusation  ;  charge. 

Whose  failing,  while  her  faith  to  me  remains, 

I  should  conceal,  and  not  expose  to  Uanw 

By  my  cnmjtlaiMl.  MiUtm. 

5.  (Law.)  An  allegation  made  to  a  proper 
officer  that  some  person  has  been  guilty  of  an 
oflTence. 

Syn.  —  See  Disease. 

t  C9M-PL.AINT'F<)l,  o.  Full  of  complaint.iJttfort. 

C0M-PI,AI-§ANCE'  (k6m-pl?-z«n»'),  «.  [Fr.  row- 
plaire,  complaisant,  to  humor,  to  please.]  That 
air  or  manner  which  iiidirutcs  a  desire  to  please; 
civility;  courtesy;  condescension;  urbanity; 
politeness. 

Cnmplaitmte  render*  a  superior  amiable,  an  equal  agree- 
able, and  an  inferior  aecrptablr.  AtMimM 

Syn.  —  Complaisante  is  the  act  of  an  equal ;  drfer 
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^rt,  of  a  superior.  Com- 
kom-p5r'e-8un  or  koni-pXr'?-g  to  equals  ;  deference,  to 
comparaiio;  It.  comparazinfetiora  ;  civility,  to  M. 
cion ;  Fr.  comparaisonJ] 

1.  The  act  of  comparirpie.^^nt')^   a.     [It.  com- 

vaate.  Msaiit.']     Seeking  to  please 

,if  lfe7.i"."?h"ye^t'"yrs;  courteous;  polite;  def- 

(ball  find  it  lies  much  ip.  ,      '  .    .,         a  1,1 

•      f«».,«-w«.  more  -tful ;  Civil ;  affable. 

can  make  them  wijjjour,  he  was,  if  I  durst  use  the  word,  the 
2     (Rhet  ^"^"^  person  that  ever  perhaps  appeared  in  the 

^^"^■^yia.  — See  Affability. 

C0M-PLAI-§ANT'LY,  ad.  In  a  complaisant  man- 
ner ;  with  a  desire  to  please.  Pope. 

COM-PLAI-^AnT'N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
complaisant;  complaisance,     [r.]        Johnson. 

COM-PLA'NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  complano,  complana- 
tus;  con,  with,  and  planus,  level.]  To  make 
level ;  to  form  with  an  even  surface.    Derham. 

COM-PLANE',  V.  a.     Same  as  CoMPLANATE.  [k.] 

CQM-PLEAT',  a.    See  Complete.  Junius. 

COM'PLg-MENT,  n.  [L.  complementum,  that 
which  fills  up  or  completes  ;  compleo,  to  fill  up  ; 
It.  ^  Sp.  compJetnento ;  Fr.  compliment.  —  Com- 
plement and  compliment  were  anciently  written 
without  discrimination.] 

1.  Fulness  ;  completeness ;  entireness. 

The  sensible  nature,  in  its  complement  and  integrity,  hath 
fire  exterior  faculties.  Hale. 

2.  A  full  number  or  quantity  ;  complete  pro- 
vision ;  as,  "  A  complement  of  men  "  ;  "  His 
complement  of  stores. '  Prior. 

3.  Something  added  as  graceful  or  complai- 
sant ;  an  accomplishment. 

Not  only  in  the  simple  offlce  of  love,  but  in  all  the  accou- 
trement, complement,  and  ceremony  of  it.  Shak. 

Are  they  spare  in  diet, 
Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth,  or  anger. 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood, 
Garnished  and  decked  in  modest  complementi        Shak. 

4.  {Trigonometry.')  That  which  remains  after 
subtracting  an  angle  from  90° ;  thus  30°  is  the 
complement  of  60°,  and  the  reverse.      Da.  Sg  P. 

5.  (Astron.)  The  distance  of  a  star  from  the 
zenith,  as  compared  with  its  altitude.  Johnson. 

6.  {Iler.)  The  full  moon  ;  as,  "  Azure  the 
moon  in  her  complementJ"  Davies  &;  Peck, 

■Arithmetical  complement  of  a  logarithm.  —  See  Ar- 
ithmetical. 

Complement  of  the  curtain,  (Fort.)  that  part  in  the 
interior  side  of  it  which  makes  the  deniigorge.  John- 
son.—  Complements  of  a  paralleloirram,  (Oeom.)  tlie 
lesser  parallelograms  formed  by  drawing  lines  paral- 
lel to  the  sides  of  a  given  parallelogram,  and  through 
the  same  point  on  its  diagonal.  Davies. 

COM-PLp-MENT'AL,  a.  [See  Complement,  and 
Compliment.]  That  fills  up  or  completes ; 
complementary. 


Many  men,  only  adding  some  complemental  enlargements 
of  their  own,  have  plundered  the  first  founders  of  all  the 
praise  and  profit  of  their  invention.       Standard  of  Equality, 

tc6M-PL(;-M6NT'A-RY,  n.  One  who  compli- 
ments ;  a  complimenter.  B.  Jonson. 

c6M-PH;-MENT'A-RY,  a.     Completing ;  supply- 
ing a  deficiency  ;  complemental.  Rocjct. 
flg-  Any  two  colors  which,  when  combined  to- 
gether produce  white  light,  are  said  to  be  complement- 
ary to  one  another.     Brande. 

COM-PLETE',  a.  [L.  compleo,  completus,  to  fill 
up ;  Sp.  completo  ;  Fr.  complet.l 

1.  Having  no  deficiency  ;  perfect  ;  consum- 
mate; entire. 

80  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discrcetest,  best.        Milton, 

3.  Finished  ;  ended ;  concluded. 

This  course  of  vanity  almost  complete.  Prior. 

Syn.  —  Tliat  is  complete  which  has  no  deficiency, 
or  which  has  all  the  appendages  belonging  to  it ;  that 
is  perfect  which  has  no  defect  ;  that  is  entire  which  is 
not  divided,  or  from  which  nothing  has  been  taken  ; 
tliat  is  finished  In  which  there  has  been  no  omission. 
An  entire  house,  an  entire  orange  ;  the  whole  number  ; 
a  complete  apartment ;  a  perfect  work  ;  a  finished  per- 
formance ;  a  full  number.  —  A  man  may  have  an  en- 
tire house  to  himself,  and  yet  not  have  one  complete 
apartment See  Accomplished,  Whole. 

COM-PLETE',  V.  a.  [L.  compleo,  completus,  to 
fill  up  ;  It.  compiere,  compire ;  Sp.  completar ; 
Fr.  completer.']  \i.  completed  ;  pp.  complet- 
ing, completed.] 


1.  To  perfect ;  to  finish  ;  to  consummate  ;  to 
accomplish ;  to  effect ;  to  execute  ;  to  achieve ; 
to  terminate  ;  to  end. 

Light  minds  undertake  many  things  without  completing 
any.  Cratib, 

2.  To  fulfil ;  to  perform  ;  to  realize.  "  He 
completes  the  nation's  hope."  Pope. 

Syn.  —  A  work  is  completed  or  finished  by  liaving 
the  last  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  and  is  perfected  by 
being  made  free  from  defect.  A  business  is  terminated 
or  ended  by  lieing  brought  to  a  close.  Complete  your 
labors  ;  finish  your  work  ;  accomplish  your  purpose  ; 
effect  your  object  ;  fulfil  your  promise ;  terminate  a 
dispute.  The  completion  of  a  work ;  the  end  of  a 
chapter  or  volume  ;  the  termination  of  a  controversy  ; 
ezecution  of  a  project  ;  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  ; 
achievement  of  an  enterprise  ;  consummation  of  a  favor- 
ite scheme.  —  See  Accomplish,  Consummation. 

COM-PLETE'LY,  ad.     In  a  complete  manner. 

t  COM-PLETE'MfNT,  n.  The  act  of  completing ; 
completion.  More. 

COM-PLETE'NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  com- 
plete ;  perfection.  Watts. 

COM-PLET'ING,  n.  The  act  of  finishing  or  ac- 
complishing ;  accomplishment. 

Sky  lowered,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin.  Milton, 

COM-PLE'TION,  n.     [L.  completio.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  complete,  or  of  being 
perfected. 

He  makes  it  the  utmost  completion  of  an  lU  character,  to 
bear  malevolence  to  the  best  m.n.  J'ope. 

2.  Fulfilment;  accom^a^  nment. 

There  was  a  full,  entire  harmony,  and  consent  of  all  the 
divine  predictions,  receiving  their  comj)fe<ton  in  Christ.  South, 

Syn.  —  See  Complete,  Consummation. 

COM-PLE'TIVE,  a.  [It.  .^  S^.  completivo;  Fr. 
completif.]     Making  complete.  Harris. 

COM-PLE'TO-RY  [kom-ple'to-re,/«.  K.  Sm.  Todd; 
k5in'ple-to-re,  IVS.],  a.  Fulfilling ;  complet- 
ing ;  completive.  Ban'ow. 

c6m'PL^-TO-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  completorium.'] 
The  evening  service  ;  tlie  last  prayer  or  breviary 
of  a  set  service  ;  compline.  Hooper. 

c6m'PLEX,  a.  [L.  complexus  ;  con,  with,  and 
plico,  plexus,  to  fold  ;  It.  complesso ;  Sp.  com- 
plexo ;  Fr.  complexe.'] 

1.  Consisting  of  many  parts  ;  composite  ; 
compounded  ;  compound  ;  not  simple.  "  This 
complex  .  .  .  scheme  of  things."  Thomson. 

Ideas  made  up  of  several  simple  ones  T  call  complex,  Locke, 
That  which  consists  of  several  different  things,  so  put  to- 
gether as  to  form  a  whole,  is  called  complex,  Taylor. 

2.  Entangled  ;  intricate  ;  complicated  ;  as, 
*'  A  complex  subject." 

Complex  fraction,  a  fraction  having  a  fraction  or 
mixed  number  in  either  the  numerator  or  denomina- 
tor, or  both.  Davies  S(  Peck. 

Syn.  — See  Complexity,  Compound. 
COM'PLEX,  n.    Complication  ;  collection,     [r.] 

That  full  complex 
Of  never-ending  wonders.  Thomnon. 

COM-PLEXED'  (kom-pl6kst'),  a.  Complicated. 
"  Complexed  sigiiifications."  Browne. 

COM-PLEX'pD-NESS,  n.  Complication  ;  involu- 
tion of  many  particular  parts  in  one  integral. 

COM-PLEX'ION  (kom-plSk'shun),  n.  [L.  com- 
plexio  ;  It.  complessione ;  Sp.  &  Fr.  complexion.l 

1.  Complication ;  complexity. 

Though  the  terms  of  propositions  may  be  complex,  yet, 
where  the  composition  of  the  argument  is  plain,  the  coni- 
plexion  does  not  l)elong  to  the  syllogistic  form  of  it.        Watts, 

2.  The  color  of  the  skin,  particularly  of  the 
face  :  —  the  color  of  the  external  parts  of  any 
body. 

Why  doth  not  beauty,  then,  refine  the  wit, 

And  good  complexion  rectify  the  will?  Darie», 


Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 
The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day. 


Shak. 


3.  The  temperament,  habitude,  or  natural 
disposition  of  the  body.  "A  man  of  feeble 
complexion  and  sickly."  Berners. 

COM-PLfiX'ION-AL  (kom-plek'shiin-?!),  a.  De- 
pending on,  or  relating  to,  the  complexion  or 
the  temperament.  "  Our  own  complexional  na- 
ture." Spectator. 

COM-PLEX'ION-AL-LY  (kom-plgk'shun-^il-le),  ad. 
By  complexion.  "  Tlie  men  of  health  complex- 
ionally  pleasant."  Blair. 


COMPLICITY 

eOM-PLfiX'ION-A-RY,  a.    Relating  to  the  com. 

plexion  ;  coniplexional.     "  This  complex ionary 

■  art.  of  adorning  .  .  .  the  looks."        Bp.  Taylor. 

COM-PLEX'IONED  (-plek'shund),  a.  Having  a 
complexion. 

The  female  Moors  . . .  are  generally  well  complexioned. 

L.  AdtJUon. 
COM-PLEX'!-TY,  n.    [Fr.  complexite.]    The  state 
of  being  complex  ;  intricacy.  Burke. 

Syn. —  Complexity  arises  from  Hie  multiplicity  of 
objects ;  complication  is  the  involvement  of  objects. 
Complexity  of  a  subject  ;  complication  of  parts  ;  intri- 
cacy of  a  plot.  A  proposition  is  complex ;  afiairs,  com- 
plicated ;  a  law  or  question,  intricate. 

COM'PLEX-LY,  ad.    In  a  complex  manner. 

COM'PLEX-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  com, 
plex  ;  complexity  ;  intricacy.  A.  Stnith. 

COM-PLEX'l  RE  (-plek'shur),  n.  The  involution 
or  complication  of  one  t'hing  with  others,    [u.] 

CQM-PLEX '  US,  n.  [L.]  (Anat.)  A  muscle  sit, 
uated  at  the  back  part  of  the  neck.        Hoblyn, 

COM-PLI'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Comply.]  That  can 
bend  ;  disposed  to  comply  ;  compliant.  "  An- 
other compilable  mind."  Milton. 

COM-PLI'ANCE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  complying  or 
yielding  ;  acquiescence  ;  assent ;  as,  "  Complin 
ance  with  a  request." 

2.  A  disposition  to  please  others ;  complai- 
sance ;  cou"' "sy ;  civility. 

He  was  a  .n  j  c.  few  words  and  of  great  compliance. 

Clarendon, 

Syn.  —  See  Assent,  Indulgence. 
COM-PLI'ANT,  a.    1.  Bending  ;  inclining ;  pliant. 

Nectarine  fruits,  which  the  compliant  boughs 

Yielded  them,  sidelong  as  they  sat.  Milton. 

2,  Deferring  to  the  desires  of  another;  dis- 
posed to  comply ;  accommodating  ;  complai- 
sant ;  civil.  "  To  show  how  compliant  he  was 
to  the  humors  of  the  princes."  Burnet. 

COM-PLI'ANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  compliant  or  yield- 
ing manner ;  civilly.  Todd. 

COM'PLI-CA-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  compli- 
cate i  complication,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

COM'PLI-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  complico,  complicatus ; 
con,  with,  and  plico,  to  fold ;  Sp.  complicar ;  Fr. 
compliquer.]  [i.  complicated;  pp.  compli- 
cating, complicated.] 

1.  To  entangle  one  with  another ;  to  inter- 
twine ;  to  interweave. 

Thick  swarming  now 
With  complicated  monsters,  head  and  tail.         Milton. 

2.  To  involve  mutually  ;  to  join  closely. 

Our  hearts  deceive  usi  our  purposes  are  complicated, 

Bp,  Taylor. 

Syn.  — See  Implicate. 

COM'PLI-CATE,  a.  \li.  complicato  ;  Sp.  compli- 
cado,]  Compounded  of  many  parts ;  compli- 
cated ;  complex. 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  nbjcct,  how  august, 

How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man!  Young. 

c6m'PLI-CAT-5D,  p.  a.  1.  Interwoven  ;  inter- 
twined. 

Nor  can  his  complicated  sinews  fail.  Yoimg. 

2.  Complex ;  intricate ;  entangled ;  involved ; 
as,  "  A  complicated  subject." 
Syn.  — See  Complexity. 
COM'PLJ-CATE-LY,  ad.     In  a  complicated  man- 
ner; intricately.'  Boyle. 

COM'PLJ-CATE-NESS,  n.  Intricacy  ;  perplexity ; 
complication.  Hale, 

COM-PLJ-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  complicatio ;  It.  com- 
plicazione ;  Sp.  complicacion ;  Fr.  coynplication.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  complicated;  complexity. 

All  our  grievances  are  either  of  body  or  of  mind,  or  in  cont- 
plicatioM  of  both.  L' Estrange. 

2.  That  which  consists  of  many  things  in- 
volved one  with  another. 

Bv  admitting  a  complication  of  ideas,  the  mind  is  da/.zled 
and  Wwildered.  "  ""*• 

Syn.  — See  Complexity. 

c6m'PLI-CA-T|VE,  a.  Tending  to  involve.  Craig. 

t  COM'PLJ^E  (kSm'pljs),  n.  An  accomplice.  Shak. 

COM-PLIq'1-TY,  n.     [Fr.  compUcite.']     The  state 

of  being  an  accomplice.  J.  Q,  Adams. 

A  measure  which  attempts  to  establish  a  moral  rompHrits 
between  us  and  those  who  seek  safety  in  rejiressive  meas- 
ures. Wm,  E.  (lladntoM, 
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COMPLIER 

CQM-PIA' ^R,  n.    One  who  complies.  Swifl. 

CU.M'l'L(-Mf;NT,  n.     [I.,  complico  ;  con,  with,  and 

flico,  to  bend  ;  Olcf  Fr.  complier,  Hullifan.  — 
'r.  complaire,  to  please,  the  root  of  comply, 
Skinner.  —  See  Comj'LY.  It.  eomplimento ;  Sp. 
cttmplimiento  ;  Fr.  compliment.']  An  act,  or 
an  expression,  of  civility,  usually  understood 
to  mean  less  than  it  declares  ;  commendation  ; 
praise ;  delicate  flattery. 

Cbmiilimfiitt  of  congratulation  are  alwa.vi  kindly  taken, 
•nd  coat  one  iioliiing  l)ut  pen,  ink,  and  |ia|ivr.      Vhei^rrftelit. 

An  rnroniium  or  coinplinifnt  ucvvr  lucccedi  ao  well  oa 
when  it  ia  indirect.  Campljell. 

Syn.  — See  Adulation. 

c6M'IM.|-MfiNT,  V.  a.  [Sp.  cumplimentar;  Fr. 
complimcnfer.]     [t.  coMPi.iMKNTEi) ;   />/>.  com- 

PLIMENTINO,    COMPLIMENTED.!      To    SOOthe    Or 

gratify  with  expressions  of  civility,  commenda- 
tion, or  respect;  to  flatter  ;  to  praise. 

I  heard  myaeir  complimented  with  the  uaual  salutation. 

latter. 

COM'PLJ-MfiNT,  V.  n.  To  use  adulatory  lan- 
guage. "  Complimenting  and  ducking  each  to 
other  with  their  shaven  reverences."       Milton, 

C6M-PLl-MfiNT'AL,  a.  Implying  or  bestowing 
compliments;  complimentary.  Wotton. 

CdM-PLI-MfiNT'AL-Ly,  ad.  By  way  of  compli- 
ment. "         '  Broome. 

tCftM-PLI-MfiNT'AL-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  complimentary.  "  Complimentnlness  as 
opposed  to  plainness."  Hammond. 

COM-PLl-MftNT'A-RY,  a.  Bestowing  compli- 
ment ;  expressive  of  civility,  honor,  respect,  or 
compliment ;  complimcntal. 

I  made  comiMmentary  versca  on  the  great  lords  and  ladies 
of  the  court.  Hitrd. 

c6M-PLI-MftNT'A-TlVE,  a.  Disposed  to  com- 
pliment ;  complimentary,     [u.]  Bostcell. 

C6m'PL1-MENT-PR,  n.     One  who  compliments; 

a  flatterer.   "  Ordinary  cotnpUmenters." Herbert. 
COM'PLINE,  n.     [Low  L.  completinum  ;  Fr.  com- 

plie.]     The  last  act  of  worship  at  night,  in  the 

Catholic  Church ;  completory. 

fCOM'PLISH,  ».  a.    To  accomplish.        Spenser. 

t  COM-PLORE',  V.  n.  [L.  comp'oro  ;  con,  with, 
and  ploro,  to  lament.]  To  make  lamentations 
together.  Cockeram. 

COM'PLOT  [kBm'pISf,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb.; 
kom-pl8t',  /*.  Ja.],  n.  [Fr.]  A  joint  plot ;  a 
confederacy  in  a  plot. 

I  know  their  complot  is  to  have  my  lift.  Shak. 

C0M-PLC>T',  v.  n.     [Fr.  complotcr.  —  See  Plot.] 

[«".  COMPI.OTTEI)  ;  pp.  COMl'LOTTINO,  COMPLOT- 

TED.]     To  form  a  plot ;  to  conspire.     "  Having 
complotted  with  the  duke."     [ii.]  Bacon. 

CQM-PLftT',  ».  a.  [Fr.  comploter.'\  To  plan ;  to 
contrive. 

A  few  lines  after,  we  find  them  complotting  together  a  new 
scene  of  miseries  to  the  Trojans.  Pope. 

COM-PLoT'MgNT,  n.    A  conspiracy  ;  a  complot. 

[r]  Dean  King. 

CQM-PL6t'T5R,  n.    One  who  forms  plots  with 

another ;  a  conspirator,     [r.]  Sir  G.  Buck. 

COM-PLOT'T1NG-LY,  ad.    By  conspiracy  or  plot. 

C0M-PLV-TE.\'SIAN,  a.  Noting  the  first  polv- 
glot  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  was  published 
at  Comphttum,  or  Alcala,  in  Spain,  by  Cardinal 
Ximenes.  Calmet. 

CQM-PLV',  V.  n.  ["  Skinner  derives  it  from  the 
French  complnire ;  btit  probably  it  comes  from 
(Old  Fr.)  complier,  to  bend  to.  Plicr  is  still  in 
use."  Johnson.  —  t..  complico  ;  con,  with,  and 
plico,  to  fold  or  bend;  Sp.  cumplir.]  [».  com- 
plied ;  f)p.  coMPLYixo,  COMPLIED.]  To  yield; 
to  accord  with ;  to  accede  ;  to  consent ;  to  as- 
sent ;  to  conform  ;  to  acquiesce. 

The  truth  of  things  will  not  comply  with  our  conroits.and 

bend  itself  to  our  interest  Tillolmn. 

lie  that  romplirf  against  his  will 

Is  of  his  own  opinion  still.  Jluilibrat. 

Syn,  —  Comply  with  a  reasonable  request ;  ronfnrm 

to  |ic>od  riistoms  or  rcgiilatrons  ;   yirld  to  superiors  ; 

*%bmit  to  the  laws  ;  aecrdr  to  a  pro|K)sal  ;  arquirjice  in 

•  demand  or  a  proreedinc  ;   asuent  to  what  is  true  ; 

roimrnt  to  what  is  reasonable. 

'CQM-PON'Df.R.ATE,  V.  o.      [L.    eompondero, 
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componderattu ;    con,  with,    tnd  pondero,   to 
weigh.]     To  weigh  together.  Cockeram. 

CQM-PoNE',  a.  (Her.)  Noting  a  bordure  com- 
posed of  angular  parts  or  checkers  of  two  col- 
ors, alternating  one  with  the  other.  Craig. 

t  CQM-PONE', r.  a.  To  arrange ;  to  settle.  "Peace 
com/)onc(/ and  concluded."  Burnet. 

CQ.M-PO'NfNT,  a.     [L,  compono,  componens,  to 

Fut  together;   con,  with,  and  pono,  to  place; 
t.  &;  Sp.  componetite.]     Constituting ;  compos- 
ing ;  as,  "  The  component  parts  of  a  body. 
CQM-Po'NgNT,   n.      The  elementary  part  of  a 
compound ;  an  ingredient.  Johnson. 

COM-PORT',  V.  n.  [L.  comporto,  to  bring  to- 
gether ;  con,  with,  and  porto,  to  bear  ;  Fr.  com- 
porter.]      [i.   compokted  ;   pft.   compoutino, 

COMPORTED.] 

1.  To  be  suitable,  or  fit ;  to  agree ;  to  suit. 

How  111  this  dulness  doth  comjmrt  with  greatness !  £eau.  I(  Fl. 

2.  To  bear  ;  to  endure,     [ii.] 

Shall  we  not  meekly  comjmrt  with  an  infirmity?  Barrow. 
CQ-M-PORT',  V.  a.    1.  To  bear;  to  endure. 

The  malcontented  sort. 
That  never  can  the  present  state  com/iort.  Daniel. 

JKS"  "  This  is  a  Gallic  signification,  not  adopted 
among  us."    Johnson. 

2.  To  behave  ;  —  with  the  reflective  pronoun. 

The  Life  of  Tully  and  the  Divine  Legation  will  be  a  rule 
how  men  who  esteem  the  love  of  each  other  shoui..  conijtnrt 
themselves  when  they  differ  in  opinion.  U'arlmrlon. 

tC^M'PORT  (114)  [kSm'pSrt,  W.  J.  F.Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wb.  ;  k9in-p5rt',  iS.  P.'],  n.     Behavior  ;  conduct. 

1  know  them  well,  and  marked  tlicir  rude  comjmrt.   Dryden. 

COM-PORT'A-BLE,  a.  Consistent ;  proper. 
"  Some  co/»/>o>-<a6fc  method."  Wotton. 

t  CO.M-PORT' ANCE,  n.  Behavior  ;  deportment ; 
comport.     "  Goodly  comportatice."        Spenser. 

t  c6M-POR-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  comportatio.]  An 
assemblage. 

Here  is  a  collection  and  comjmrtation  of  Agnr's  wise  say- 
ings. Bj>.  Richardnon. 

t  COM-PORT'MpNT,  n.  [Old  Fr.  comportemctit.] 
Behavior  ;  deportment.  "  By  her  serious  and 
devout  comportment."  Addison. 

COM-PO^E'  (kom-p5z'),  v.  a.  [L.  compono,  com- 
positus  ;  con,  with,  and  nono,  to  place  ;  It.  com- 
porre  ;  Sp.  componer ;  Fr.  composer.']  [i.  com- 
posed ;  pp.  composing,  composed.] 

1.  To  form  by  union  of  parts  or  elements  ;  to 
compound ;  to  constitute. 

O,  let  me  know 
Where  these  immortal  colors  grow 
That  could  this  deathless  piece  comjmtel         Waller. 

2.  To  invent  and  set  in  order,  as  the  parts  of 
a  discourse;  to  write,  as  an  author. 

They  who  are  learning  to  cnmjxtfe  and  arrange  their  sen- 
tences with  accuracy  and  order,  are  learning,  at  the  same 
time,  to  tliink  with  accuracy  and  order.  l)r.  Blair. 

3.  To  settle  ;  to  adjust ;  to  regulate. 

How  in  safety  Iiest  we  may 
Compoae  our  present  evils.  Milton. 

4.  To  tranquillize ;  to  soothe  ;  to  calm  ;  to 
quiet.  "  By  which  all  his  fears  would  be  com- 
posed." Clarendon. 

5.  To  put  in  a  state  for  any  purpose ;  to  dis- 
pose,    [r.] 

The  whole  army  seemed  well  mmpofed  to  obtain  that  by 
their  swords  which  they  could  not  by  their  |ien.     ClarrMon. 

6.  (Printiuff.)  To  arrange  the  letters  or  types 
in  the  comnosing-stick. 

7.  (3/iM.)  To  form  or  invent,  as  a  tune,  by 
arrangement  of  musical  notes. 

Sjm.  —  See  Appease,  Make. 
cpM-PO^ED'  (kom-p«7.d'),  p.  a.     Quiet ;  calm  ; 
unruffled  ;  sedate  ;  even  ;  tranquil. 

In  Spain,  there  is  something  still  more  acrioui  and  rom- 
jmvil  Ml  the  manner  of  the  inhabitants.  Additon. 

Syn.  —  See  Calm. 
CQM-PO§l'pD-LY,  rtrf.     Calmly ;  sedately.     "The 
man  . . .  very  composedly  answered."  Clarendoti. 

COM-POJj'gD-NfeSS,  n.    Tranquillity.       Wilkins. 

CQM-PO^'fR,  n.  1.  One  who  composes;  an  au- 
thor, —  especially  a  musical  author.  "  Able 
writers  and  composers  in  every  excellent  mat- 
ter." Milton.  '*  Ludovico,  a  most  judicious 
and  sweet  composer."  Pracham. 

2.  One  who  adjusts  differences.  Bp.  Williams. 

3.  {Pn'ntituf.)  An  adjuster  of  types;  a  com- 
positor.—  See  Compositor. 
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COM-PO^'ING-Br^LE,  fl.  {Printing.)  A  piece  of 
brass  rule,  as  wide  as  the  types  are  high,  cut  to 
the  length  of  the  line,  and  laid  in  a  compokitor's 
composing-stick,  to  facilitate  the  arrangement 
and  the  removal  of  the  types.  Brandt. 

Cf)M-P6!J'|,\G-HTlCK.  n.    {Print- 
ing.)     An  instrument  in  which  ^  fo         1 

a  compositor  arranges  the  words  __p  ^--..^J 
and  lines.  By  means  of  a  slide  '"-  —-^ 
it  is  easily  adjusted  to  any  length  of  line  re- 
quired.  Brandt. 

COM-p6^'I-TJE,n.pl.  [h.,  compounded.]  (Bot.) 
The  largest  natural  order  or  dieotvledonotu 
plants,  coinciding  with  the  artificial  class  Syn- 
geneaia;  —  so  railed  because  the  old  botanists 
regarded  the  flower  hrads,  or  aggregations  of 
florets  in  the  capitulum,  as  compound  flowers. 

C0M-P6§'|TE  [kom-p8z'iJ.  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  ;  k6m'|N>-KTi,  Brnude],  a.  [L.  compotitua, 
compounded.  —  See  Compose.] 

1.  Made  up  of  parts  ;  compounded. 

2.  {Arch.)  Noting  the  last  of, 
the  five  orders  of  architecture  ; 
—  so  named  because  it  is  com-  ' 
pounded  of  the  Corinthian  and 
the  Ionic  orders. 

3.  {Bot.)  Belonging  to  the  or- 
der Compoait<e  ;  having  flowers 
arranged  in  dense  heads,  or  ca- 
pitula.  Craig. 

Compmrite  arrh.  (Jlreh.)  the  lancet  or  pointed  irch- 
Cnmposilr  number,  (jlrith.)  m   niiiiibcr  tliat  ran  bO 
divided  by  some  other  number  greater  Ikan  unity. 

COM'PQ-^ITE,  n.  An  orderly  structure  ;  union  ; 
coniposition.  "  Resolving  it  [speech],  as  a  com- 
posite, into  its  matter  and  form."  Harris. 

CfiM-PO-ij!l"TrO.V  (kSm-po-zlBh'nn),  n.  \lj.  com- 
positio;  It.  composizione  ;  Sp.  composicton ;  Fr. 
composition.] 

1.  The  act  of  composing,  or  of  forming  an 
integral  by  union  of  parts. 

2.  A  mass  formed  of  different  ingredients 
"  Covered  on  the  outside  with  a  composition 
like  varnish."  Cook 

3.  The  state  of  being  compounded;  union; 
conjunction  ;  combination. 

Contemplate  things  first  In  their  own  simple  natures,  anA 
afterwords  >iew  tbeni  in  comjmntum  with  other  things.  M'o/(« 

4.  The  invention  and  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  a  discourse,  or  of  a  work  of  art. 

5.  That  which  is  composed ;  a  WTitten  or  lit- 
erary work. 

That  divine  prayer  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  ram- 
pOfitiim  fit  to  have  procee<le<l  fn'ini  the  wisest  of  men.  .idilittm. 

6.  Settlement  or  adjustment  of  a  matter  in 
controversy ;  compact ;  agreement. 

Thus  we  are  agr»ed ; 
1  crave  our  rompotition  may  l>e  written. 
And  sealed  between  us.  Skitt. 

7.  {Logic  &  Math.)  Synthesis,  as  opposed  to 
analysis. 

The  investigation  of  diflirult  things,  by  the  method  of 
analysis,  ought  ever  to  precede  the  method  of  eomjmmtitm. 

yrxtan. 

8.  (Mtis.)  A  tune,  air,  or  piece  of  music. 

9.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  general  arrangement  of 
a  work  of  art.  FairhoU, 

10.  {Gram.)  The  act  of  joining  two  words  to- 
gether, or  of  joining  a  particle  to  a  word. 

11.  {I^tc.)  The  act  of  discharging  a  debt  of 
a  bankrupt  by  paying  a  part : — the  act  of  ex- 
empting lands  from  the  payment  of  tithes  :  —  a 
satisfaction  for  an  injury.  '  BurrilL 

12.  {Printing.)  The  act  of  setting  types  in  a 
composing-stick. 

13.  The  translation  of  English  into  Greek  or 
into  Latin.    [Cambridge  Univ.,  Eng.]    Britted. 

Composition  of  fortt»,  {Mrck.')  I  lie  (indinir  of  Ihe 
quantity  and  dirertion  of  a  (•intile  forrp,  which  is 
equivalent  to  two  or  more  forreH,  each  arlinit  dilTer- 
enlly,  and  of  which  (he  quantity  and  dirrclion  are 
Hive'n.  AVcad* 

CQM-Pr>?'(-TlVE  (-pSr-'f-tTv),  a.  [It.  rompMiViro.] 
Compounded,  or  having  the  power  of  com- 
pounding. Bostrorth. 

COM-P«')§'l-TQR,  n.  [It.  rom/KMiYore;  Sp.  com- 
posit  or ;  Fr.  compositetir.] 

1.  One  who  sets  in  order.  Butlokar. 

2.  {Printing.)  One  who  ranges  and  adjusts 
the  types  in  printing. 
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COMPOS  MENTIS 

Com  POS  JUEJV'TIS.  [L.  compos,  having  the 
mastery  or  possession  of,  and  mens,  mentis,  the 
mind.]     Being  of  sound  mind. 

f-COM-PO§-§ESS'OR,  n.  [Old  Fr.  compossesseur.} 
A  joint  possessor.  ISherwooa. 

COM-POS-SJ-bIl'I-TY,  n.  Possibility  of  existing 
together,     [r.]         *  Scott. 

t  COM-POS'SI-BLE,  o.  Consistent.  Chillingworth. 

COM'POST,  n.  [It.  composta  ;  Fr.  compost;  corn- 
poster,  to  put  land  in  good  condition.] 

1.  A  mixture  of  various  substances  for  en- 
riching the  ground  ;  manure  formed  by  mixing 
one  or  more  different  ingredients  with  dung. 

We  have  a  great  variety  of  compotts  for  making  the  earth 
fruitful.  Bacon. 

2.  Any  mixture.  "  A  compost  of  more  bitter 
than  sweet."  Hammond. 

COM-POST',  V.  a.  To  enrich  with  manure.  Bacon. 

How  many  fluids  liave  been  composted  with  carcasses  I 

£p.  Hall. 

c6m'POST,  a.  Combined;  mixed  together.  "Com- 
post  heap  of  corrupt  influence."  Burke. 

COM-POS'TO,  a.  [It.]  (Mm.)  Compounded  or 
doubled. 

t  COM-POST'URE,  n.    Soil ;  manure.  Shak. 

COM-P6§'U-iST,  n.    A  composer,     [r.] 

g^  "  An  extraordinary  word  used  at  some  of  our 
colleges."     Pickering-. 

GOM-PO§'yRE  (kom-po'zhur),  n.    [See  Compose.] 

1.  Arrangement ;  combination  ;  mixture  ; 
compound.  "  From  the  various  composures  of 
these  corpuscles  together."  Woodward. 

2.  t  Frame  ;  make ;  structure. 

As  his  cnmjMsiire  must  be  rare  indeed 

Wliom  tliese  things  cannot  blemish.  iSVicut, 

3.  Framed  discourse  ;  composition. 

The  labored  works  of  Master  Johnson;  the  no  less  worthy 
com/iointre!!  of  the  both  worthily  excellent  Master  Beaumont 
and  Master  Fletcher.  Webster,  1G12. 

4.  Settlement;   adjustment. 

There  seemed  yet  to  be  room  left  for  a  composure.  Dryden. 

5.  Tranquillity  ;  sedateness  ;  calmness  ;  quiet. 

The  calmest  and  serencst  hours  of  life,  when  the  passions 
of  nature  are  all  silent,  and  the  miud  enjoys  its  most  perfect 
cotitjjosHre.  Watts, 

C6M-P0-TA'TI0N,  n.  \\j.compotatio;con,vi\th., 
and  poto,  to  drink.]  The  act  of  drinking  to- 
gether,   [r.]  Browne. 

COM'PO-TA-TQR,  n.  One  who  drinks  with  an- 
other ;  a  pot-companion,     [r.]  Pope. 

COM'POTE,  n.  [Fr.]  Fruit  stewed,  or  preserved, 
in  sirup.  VV.  Ency. 

COM-PO'TOR,  n.    A  compotator.    [r.]     Walker. 

COM-PoOnd',  v.  a.  [L.  compofM,  to  join  togeth- 
er ;  con,  with,  and  pono,  to  put ;  It.  comporre  ; 
Sp.  componer.']      \i.  compounded  ;   pp.  coM- 

rOUNDING,  COMPOUNDED.] 

1.  To  form  from  different  ingredients  or 
parts ;  to  mix  ;  to  intermix  ;  to  blend  ;  to  min- 
gle ;  to  combine.  "  Such  bodies  as  are  cotn- 
pounded  of  elementary  ones."  Boyle. 

2.  To  adjust  or  settle  by  mutual  agreement 
or  concession,  as  a  difference;  to  compromise. 

1  would  to  God  all  strifes  were  well  compounded.       Shak. 

3.  To  discharge  a  debt  by  paying  only  a  part. 

Shall  I,  ye  gods,  he  cries,  my  debts  comjMund?         Gay. 
To  compound  felony,  (Law.)  to  take  a  reward  for  for- 
bearing to  prosecute  "a  felony  ;  as  when  a  party  robbed 
takes  his  goods  again,  or  other  amends,  upon  an  agree- 
ment not  to  prosecute.  Burnll. 

COM-PoOnd',  v.  n.  To  come  to  terms  ;  to  come 
to  an  arrangement  or  settlement ;  to  bargain  ; 
to  agree ;  to  compromise. 

They  were  at  last  glad  to  compound  for  his  bore  commit- 

ment  to  the  Tower.  Shak: 

Once  more  1  come  to  know  of  thee.  King  Harry, 

If  for  thy  ransom  thou  wilt  now  compound.  Shak. 

Here's  a  fellow  will  help  you  to-morrow;  compomirf  with 

him  by  the  year.  shak. 

COM'PoOnd,  a.  1.  Formed  of  many,  or  of  differ- 
ent, ingredients,  divisions,  parts,  or  materials ; 
not  simple  ;  compounded  ;  complex  ;  as,  "  A 
compound  substance." 

2.  (Gram.)  Composed  of  two  or  more  words ; 
as,  "  A  comjiound  word." 

Compound  interest,  interest  charged  not  only  on  the 
principal,  but  also  on  the  interest Compound  num- 
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ber,  a  number  consisting  of  two  or  more  denomina- 
tions ;   as  3  cwt.  1  qr.  5  lbs.  —  Compound  ratio,  the 

product  of  two  or  more  ratios  :   thus  --   is  a   ratio 

c     "^     d 
compounded  of  the  simple  ratios  —  and  —.—Com- 

a  b 

pound  fraction,  the  fraction  of  a  fraction,  or  a  series  of 
fractions,  connected  by  the  word  of;  as  J  of  J  of  j{.  — 
Compound  flower,  (Bot.)  a  flower  consisting  of  several 
florets  enclosed  in  a  common  perianth,  as  the  sun- 
flower and  the  dandelion. —  Compound  motion,  that 
which  arises  from  the  effect  of  several  conspiring 
forces.  —  Compound  microscope,  a  microscope  which 
has  two  sets  of  glasses.  —  Compound  radical,  ( Chem. ) 
a  compound  body  which,  in  uniting  with  the  ele- 
ments, forms  combinations  analogous  in  properties  to 
the  combinations  of  two  simple  bodies. —  Compound 

time,  {Mus.)  a  species  -fi—  — — — — ^ 1 .- 

of    time    containing  'jtz'^  W  *  \W\T~W~ 

six  quavers  in  a%ar  '~'      ''~  rr 

}Varner, 


:U-tipt 


Capable  of  being  com- 
Sherwood. 


Syn. —  Compound  is  opposed  to  single  and  to  sim- 
ple ;  complex,  to  simple.  Words  are  compound ;  sen- 
tences complex. 

COM'POt^ND,  n.  Something  compounded;  a 
whole  or  a  mass  formed  of  several  parts  or  in- 
gredients. 

Man  is  a  compound  of  flesh  as  well  as  spirit  South. 

COM-POUND'A-BLE,  O 
pounded. 

COM-POUND'^D,  p.  a.  Composed  of  several  dif- 
ferent parts  or  materials ;  compound ;  mixed. 
"  The  last  is  the  compounded  order."      Wotton. 

COM-POUND'5R,  n.     1.  One  who  compounds. 

2.  One  who  compounds  for  a  debt  or  for  a 
felony.  Butler. 

3.  One  who,  at  a  university,  pays  extraordi- 
nary fees,  proportioned  to  his  estate,  for  the 
degrees  which  he  takes.  Johnson. 

t  COM-PR^-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  comprecatio.']  Sup- 
plication ;  public  prayer.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

COM-PRg-HEND',  v.  a.  [L.  comprehendo;  It. 
comprendere;  S-p.  comprender;  Yr.comprendre.'] 

\i.     COMPREHBXDED  ;  pp.      COMPREHENDING, 
COMPREHENDED.] 

1.  To  comprise  ;  to  include  ;  to  embrace. 

If  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  compre- 
hemlcd  in  this  saying,  namely.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.  Horn.  xiii.  9. 

2.  To  take  into,  or  to  contain  in,  the  mind ; 
to  understand  ;  to  conceive  ;  to  apprehend. 

I  am  sure  there  are  few  who  would  not  shrink  from  affirm- 
ing, at  least  if  they  at  all  realized  the  words  they  were  using, 
that  they  comprehended  Shakspeare,  however  much  they  «;>- 
prehemi  in  him.  Tiench. 

Syn.  —  Comprehend  has  a  more  extensive  meaning 
than  understand  or  apprehend.  To  apprche.ul,  is  simply 
to  take  an  idea  into  the  mind.  Whatever  we  compre- 
hend, we  understand.  One  may  understand  a  foreign 
language,  yet  it  would  not  be  proper  to  say  that  he 
comprehended  it. 

An  Encyclopiedia  comprises  many  volumes,  compre- 
hends all  the  sciences,  embraces  all  subjects,  contains 
much  useful  matter,  and  is  designed  to  include  every 
thing  of  importance.  —  See  APPREHEND. 

COM-PR5-HEND'pR,  n.  One  who  comprehends. 
"  Rather  apprehenders  than  comprehenders 
thereof."  Cudworth. 

COM-PRg-HEND'lNG,  p.  a.  Including;  compris- 
ing ;  conceiving. 

c6m-PRP-HEN'SI-BLE,  a.  [L.  comprehensihilis ; 
It.  comprensible ;  Sp.  iS[  Fr.  comprehensible. "] 

1.  Possible  to  be  comprised.  "  Lest  this  part 
of  knowledge  should  seem  to  any  not  compre- 
hensible by  axiom."  Bacon. 

2.  Conceivable  by  the  understanding.  "  The 
bounds  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  com- 
prehensible by  us."  Locke. 

COM-PRe-HEN'Sl-BLE-NfisS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  comprehensible.  More. 

c6m-PR5-HEN'SJ-BLY,  ad.  "With  great  extent 
of  signification  ;  comprehensively. 

The  words  wisdom  and  righteousness  are  commonlv  used 
very  cotnjirehensiblij.  Til^otnon. 

COM-PRg-HEN'SION,  M.  [L.  comprehensio  ;  It. 
cotnprensione  ;  Sp.  compre7ision  ;  Fr.  comprt- 
he7ision.'] 

1.  The  act,  or  the  power,  of  comprehending 
or  of  comprising. 

Body,  in  its  comi^rehension,  takes  in  solidity,  flgurc,  quan- 
tity, mobility.  Watts. 

2.  Reduction  within  narrow  limits  ;  compen- 
dium ;  abstract ;  epitome  ;  summary. 
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If  we  would  draw  a  short  abstract  of  human  happincsii. 
bring  together  all  the  various  ingredients  of  it,  we  must  "t 
last  lix  uiK)n  this  wise  and  religious  aphorism,  in  my  text  us 
the  sum  and  coiiiprehciision  of  all.  lioy'ers. 

3.  Power  of  the  mind  to  admit  knowledge  or 
ideas  ;  mental  capacity.  "  How  much  soever 
any  truths  may  seem  above  our  understanding 
and  comprehension."  Beveridqe. 

Ct)M-PRe-HEN'S!VE,  a.  [Sp.  comprensivo;  Fr. 
comprehensif.  J 

1.  That  comprehends  ;  embracing  much ;  ca- 
pacious ;  extensive  ;  large' ;  wide. 

So  diffusive,  so  comprehensive,  so  catholic  a  grace  is  char- 
"y-  SpraU 

2.  Having  the  ability  to  understand  much. 

His  hand  unstained,  his  uncorrupted  heart, 
His  coinjirehensire  head.  Pope. 

Syn. —  Comprehensive  respects  quantity  ;  extensire, 
space.  Comprehensive  is  applied  to  intellectual  ob- 
jects. A  comprehensive  view  or  survey  ;  a  comprehen- 
sive or  capacious  mind  ;  an  extensive  research  ;  an  ex- 
tensive or  wide  field. 

COM-PRe-HEN'S{VE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  comprehen- 
sive manner.  Johnson. 

COM-PRe-HEN'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  comprehensive.  Goodwin. 

tCOM-PRg-HEN'SOR,  n.  One  well  versed  in 
knowledge.  Bp.  Hall 

tCOM-PRE^-BY-TE'RI-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  ecclesiastical  ministra- 
tion. Milton. 

COM-PRESS',  V.  a.  [L.  comprimo,  cotnpressus ; 
con,  with,  and  premo,  to  press  ;  It.  cojnprimere; 
Sp.  compritnir.]  [i.  compressed  ;  pp.  com- 
pressing, COMPRESSED.] 

1.  To  force  into  a  narrower  compass ;  to  press 
together ;  to  condense  ;  to  contract. 

Air  strongly  compressed  in  a  glass  receiver  will  break  the 
glass  to  get  out.  Clark. 

The  same  strength  of  expression,  though  more  compressed, 
runs  through  his  historical  harangues.  Melmoth. 

2.  To  embrace.  Chapman. 
COM'PRESS  (114),  n.  \YT.compresse.'\  {Surgery.) 

A  bolster  or  pad  of  folded  pieces  of  linen  so 
contrived  as,  by  the  aid  of  a  bandage,  to  make 
due  pressure  upon  any  part.  I>unglison. 

COM-PRES-Sl-BlL'l-TY,  n.  [It.  compressibilith; 
Sp.  compresibilidad ;''Fr.  compressibilit('.}  The 
quality  of  being  compressible.  "  The  great 
compressibility  of  the  air."  Boyle. 

OOM-PRES'SI-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  compresible  ;  Fr.  com- 
pressible.] Capable  of  being  compressed,  or  re- 
duced to  smaller  dimensions  ;  condensable  ;  as, 
"  Air  is  compressible." 

COM-PRES'S{-BLE-NESS,  n.    Compressibility. 

COM-PRES'SION  (kom-presh'un,  92),  fi.  [L.  com- 
pressio  ;  It.  compressione  ;  Sp.  compresion ; 
Fr.  com2yression.']  The  act  of  compressing; 
forcible  contraction ;  condensation. 

COM-PRES'SIVE,  a.  [Sp.  compresivo;  Fr.  com- 
pressif-l  Having  the  power  to  compress. 
"  Compressive  motion  of  the  veins."        Smith. 

COM-PRES'SOR,  n.  [L.]  1.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  compresses. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  muscle  that  compresses:  —  a 
surgeon's  instrument  for  compressing  the  fem. 
oral  artery,  &c.    ■  Hoblyn. 

COM-PRESS'URE  (kom-pr6sh'ur,  92),  n.  The  act 
of  compressing ;  compression. 

We  tried  whether  heat  would,  notwithstanding  so  forcible 
a  compreasure,  dilate  it.  Jiojile. 

fCdM'PRIEST  (kSm'prest),  n.  A  fellow-priest. 
—  See  Priest.  Milton. 

COM-PRINT',  v.  n.  [L.  comprimo,  compressus, 
to  press  together ;  con,  with,  and  premo,  to 
press.  —  See  Print.]      [i.   comprinted  ;  pp. 

COMPRINTING,  COMPRINTED.] 

1.  To  print  together.  Phillips. 

2.  (Law.)  To  print  surreptitiously.  Phillips. 

COM'PRINT  (114),  n.  (Law.)  A  surreptitious 
printing  of  a  work  belonging  to  another.  Phillips. 

COM-PRI'^AL,  n.    Compendium ;  summary,  [r.] 

Slandering  is  a  complication,  a  comprisal  and  sum,  of  all 
wickedness.  Jiarroio. 

COM-PRIi^E'  (kom-priz'),  v.  a.  [L.  comprehendo  ; 
!Fr.  comprendre,  co?npris.']  \i.  comprised  ;  pp- 
COMPRISING,  COMPRISED.]      To   Comprehend; 


A,  E,  T,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  5,  \,  O,  U,  y,  obscure.  — fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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to  tiubracp ;  to  contain  ;  to  include.   "  To  com- 
prise  nnu'li  matter  in  few  words."  Hooker. 

Syn.  — Sco  Comprehend. 
COM-J'Ri!j'|NG,  JO. o.  Comprehending;  including. 

tCrtiM'I'RO-HATE,  v.n.  \Ij.  comproho,  compro- 
batus ;  con,  with,  and  prooo,  to  prove.]  To  aap-ee 
with  ;  to  concur  in  proof.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

tCOM-PRQ-B.i'TION,  n.  [L.  com^robatio,  ap- 
probation.]    Joiiit  proof ;  attestation.  Browne. 

cOM'PRO-MiiJE  (kSm'pro-mlz),  n.  [L.  compro- 
viissum;  comvromitto,  to  agree  mutually  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  an  arbiter ;  con,  with, 
and  promitto,  to  promise  ;  It.  compromesso ;  Sp. 
compromise;  Yt.  compromis.']     {Law.) 

1.  A  mutual  agreement  to  submit  matters  in 
dispute  to  the  decision  of  arbitrators.     liurrill. 

2.  A  compact  or  adjustment  in  which  con- 
cessions are  made  on  each  side. 

But  bn«ely  yielilcd,  npon  compromise. 

That  which  bis  ancestors  achieved  with  blows.       Shak. 

C6M'PRO-Mi§E,  I',  a.  [L.  rompromitto  ;  It.  com- 
promettere ;  Sp.  comprometer  ;  Fr.  compromet- 
tre.l     [i.  coMPKOMiSED ;  pp.  compkomisinq, 

COMPROMISKU.l 

1.  To  adjust  by  mutual  concessions ;  to  settle 
without  resort  to  the  law ;  to  compound. 

Perhaps  it  moy  be  no  great  difficulty  to  compromine  the 
dispute.  Shenstone. 

2.  t  To  bind  by  an  agreement ;  to  agree. 

Lahan  and  himself  were  compromited. 

That  all  the  yoarlings  which  were  streaked  and  pied 

Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire.  Skak. 

3.  To  pledge  or  engage  by  some  act  or  step ; 
to  put  to  hazard  ;  to  conipromit. 


Those  who  felt  inclined  to  find  fault  with  the  policy  of  the 
irovemor-pcneral  of  India  woulil  not  be  compromUe'f  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  giving  their  aiisent  to  the  present  resolu- 


tion. "    Sir  R.  Peel. 

Neither  the  interests  nor  the  honor  of  this  country  have 

been  compromised.  Sir  R.  Reel. 

t^  "  This  sense  (an  application  of  the  word  bor- 
rowed from  French  usage)  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  ex- 
pressed only  by  compromit ;  and  such  is  the  usage  of 
American,  but  not  generally  of  English  writers." 
Smart See  COMPROMIT. 

COM'PRO-MI^E,  ».  n.  To  agree;  to  accord;  to 
compound.  "  Nor  any  [church]  which  less 
compromiseth  with  Rome.       [r.]  Fuller. 

cOM'PRO-Mi^-pR,  n.    One  who  compromises. 

C6M'PR0-Mrs-!N^,  p.  a.  Tending  or  disposed 
to  adjust  differences  by  mutual  agreement;  as, 
"  A  compromising  spirit." 

t  c6m-PRQ-M1S-S0'RI-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  com- 
promise. '  Bailey. 

c6m'PRQ-mIt,  r.  a.  [L.  compromitto ;  It.  com- 
promettere  ;    Ft.  conijjromettre.]      [i.  compro- 

MITTEI)  ipp.  COMPUOMITTINO,  COMPROMITTED.] 

1.  To  pledge  ;  to  promise.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  To  bring  into  danger ;  to  put  to  hazard ;  to 
compromise.  —  See  Compromise. 

The  ratification  of  the  late  treaty  could  not  have  compro- 
tmtteij  our  peace.  Henry  Clay. 

COM-PRO-VlN'CIAL  (kSm-pro-vIn'shjl,  66),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  same  province.  Ayliffe. 

CftM-PRO-VlN'CIAL,  n.  One  belonging  to  the 
same  province ;  a  fellow-provincial.      Ed.  Rev. 

t  CO  MPT  (jcbflnt),  n.  [L.  computus  ;  Fr.  compte."] 
Account ;  computation ;  reckoning.  Shak. 

JOMPT  (kbfint),  V.  a.    To  count.  — See  Count. 

tCOMPT  (k5mt),  a.  [L.  comptus,  decked;  como, 
comptus,  to  adorn.]     Neat ;  spruce.     Cotgrave. 

tc6MP'Tl-BLE  (koan't?-bl),  a.  Accountable; 
responsible.  Shak. 

tc6MPT'LY  (kSmt'l?),  arf.     \Ij.  compte.']    Neat- 
ly; sprucely.  Shencood. 
tcOMPT'NgSS  (kSmt'-),  n.  Neatness.  Shencood. 

CgMP-Td'JVT-.f,  n.  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  hand- 
some shrubs,  including  only  one  species  [Comp- 
tnnia  asplenifolia); — so  named  in  honor  of 
Bishop  Compton.  Loudon. 

C6mp'TQN-!te,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in 
ejected  masses  on  Vesuvius;  a  variety  of  zeo- 
lite;—  so  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Compton, 
who  first  brought  it  to  England  in  1818.  Brande. 

I'OMP-TROL'  (kon-trai'),  v.  a.  To  control.  —See 
Control.  Johnson. 


COMP-TROL'I,?R  (kon-trftl'l?r),  n.  [Low  L.  con- 
trarotulator  ;  contra,  against,  and  roiulatnr,  nn 
enroUer ;  Old  Fr.  rontrerouleur.  BurriU]  (Imw.) 
One  who  examines  the  accounts  of  other  offi- 
cers ;  a  controller.  Temple. 
ffS-  As  a  legal  or  technical  word.  It  In  commonly 
written  comptroller ;  in  otiier  tues,  controller.  —  See 
Controller. 

CQMP-TROL'L(:R-.S[|Ip  (kon-tr8l'l?r-BhIp),  n.  The 
office  or  charge  of  comptroller.  Carew. 

CQM-PtJL'SA-TlVE,  a.  Compelling;  forcing; 
constraining,     [r.]  Todd. 

COM-rCL'SA-TlVE-LY,  ad.  By  force  ;  by  con- 
straint. '  Clarissa. 

CQM-pOl'SA-TO-RY,  a.  Compulsory.  "By  terms 
compulsatcry."     [r.]  Shak. 

CQM-POl'SION  (kom-pQl'shun),  n.  [L.  compul- 
sio  ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  compulsion.] 

1.  The  act  of  compelling ;  force  ;  violence ; 
constraint ;  coercion. 

Such  sweet  comjmlMon  doth  in  music  lie 

To  lull  the  daughters  of  necessity.  Milton. 

2.  The  state  of  being  compelled. 
When  the  fierce  foe  hune  on  our  broken  rear, 
With  what  compulsion  and  lat>orious  flight 

We  sunk  thus  low.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Compulsion,  coercion,  and  force  are  more 
active  in  their  signification  than  constraint  and  re- 
straint. CompuLsion  and  coercion  are  never  used  to 
express  the  force  a  person  exercises  on  himself,  but 
only  in  relation  to  others  ;  restraint  and  constraint 
may  be  applied  to  one's  setf.  A  government  is  said 
to  use  coercion,  to  make  its  subjects  conform  to  the 
established  religion.  A  traveller  delivers  his  purse  to 
a  robber  under  compulsion.  A  person  exorcises  con- 
straint upon  himself  unwillingly  ;  and  he  exercises 
restraint  upon  himself,  or  iijion  his  feelings,  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  The  forms  of  civil  socio  y  or  public 
opinion  Hy  a  proper  constraint  upon  the  behavior  of 
men,  and  make  them  agreeable  to  each  other. 

COM-PtJL'SJVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  com- 
pel ;  forcing.  "  A  more  short  and  compulsive 
method."  Stcift. 

COM-pOl'SIVE-LY,  ad.    By  force ;  by  violence. 

CQM-PCl'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
compulsive  ;  force  ;  compulsion.  Johnson. 

COM-PUL'SO-RI-LY,  ad.    In  a  forcible  manner. 

COM-PLTL'SO-RY,  a.  [Sp.  compuhorio.']  Com- 
pelling ;  using  force  ;  forcing  ;  forcible ;  con- 
straining.    "  Cotnpulsory  power."   Bp.  Taylor. 

COM-PCnC'TION  (kom-piingk'shun),  n.  [L.  com- 
pungo,  compunctus,  to  prick  ;  It.  compunzione ; 
Sp.  compuncion  ;  Fr.  componction.] 

1.  tThe  act  of  pricking;  power  to  irritate. 
"This  is  that  acid  —  with  such  activity  and 
compunction."  Brorcne. 

2.  Reproach  of  conscience ;  remorse ;  re- 
pentance ;  contrition ;  penitence. 

He  acknowledged  his  disloyalty  to  the  king  with  expres- 
sions of  great  compunction.  .  _  Clareiulon. 

Syn. —  Compunction  and  remorse  both  express  the 
state  of  a  wounded  conscience  or  a  sense  of  guilt,  but 
the  latter  is  the  stronger  term  of  the  two  Compunc- 
tion for  sin  or  for  minor  offences  ;  remorse  for  enor- 
mous crimes.  —  See  Repentance. 

COM-POnc'TIOUS  (kom-pQngk'shuB,  82),  a.  Im- 
plying or  feeling  compunction ;  repentant ;  sor- 
rowful ;  penitent ;  contrite. 

Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse. 

That  no  cnmjrmictious  visitings  of  nature 

Shake  my  ffell  purpose.  Shak. 

COM-P&NC'TIOUS-LY,  ad.  With  compunction  ; 
sorrowfully  ;  contritely  ;  penitently. 

tCQM-P&NC'TlVE,a.  Causing  remorse.  Johnson. 

t  CQM-PD'PIL,  n.     A  fellow-pupil.  Walton. 

c6M-PVR-GA'TI0N,  n.  [Low  L.  compnrgatio  ;  L. 
compurgo,  compurgatus,  to  purify  wholly ;  con, 
with,  and  purgo,  to  make  clean  ;  Sp.  compttrga- 
cion;  Yr.  compurgation.']  (/>flir.)  The  practice 
of  justifying  or  establishing  any  man's  veracity 
by  the  testimony  of  another. 

The  oath  of  compurgation  gave  place  to  juries.    Priatlrn, 

COM'PIR-GA-TOR,  n.  [Low  L.l  (Law.)  One 
who,  by  oath,  testifies  to  anotncr's  credibility 
or  innocence. 

I.<)nl  RuMel  dofendcd  hlmnelf  by  many  compurniUnn, 
who  siHike  very  fully  of  his  great  worth.  lltaiKt. 

CQM-Pf'T'A-BLE,    a.       [L.   computabilis. — See 


CoMPiTK.!  That  may  be  computed  or  nam 
bered  ;  calculable.  "  Finite,  though  not  easily 
computable  by  arithmetic."  Hale. 

tc6M'Pl.i-T.\TE,  r.o.  [L.  computo,  eomptdatuM.^ 
To  account ;  to  compute.  Cockeram. 

Co.>f-P^.TA'Tir,N,  n.  [L.  romputatio ;  8p.  com- 
putacion ;  Fr.  eomjjutation.] 

1.  The  act  of  computing;  estimation;  esti- 
mate ;  a  reckoning  ;  calculation. 

By  our  best  mmiitUatiu*,  we  were  then  in  51  drcrr«  o( 
Utltude.  ItackhfL 

2.  That  which  is  ascertained  by  reckoning. 
We  pass  for  wi>men  of  Bftyi  many  addllkmai  yean  ars 

thrown  into  female  cuin/mttitiimi  of  tills  natur*.         fifHt>pf|, 

Syn.  — See  Accot;NT. 

CQM-POtE',  v.  a.  [L.  computo;  con,  with,  and 
puto,  to  consider,  to  reckon  ;  It.  computare ; 
Sp.  comptUar.]^  [i.  coMPrTF.n;  m>. cumpitino, 
COMPiTED.]  To  estimate  by  aata ;  to  count ; 
to  number ;  to  rate ;  to  reckon  ;  to  calculate. 

Compute  the  morn  and  evening  to  the  day.  fopt. 

Syn.— See  Calculate,  Estimate. 

t  CQM-POte',  n.    Computation.  Browne. 

CQM-PUT'^R,  n.    One  who  computes.         Swift. 

C6M'PU-Tlsr,  or  CQ.M.PU'T|8T  [k6,-n'pM-tI«t,]  S. 
W.  P.  F.  R. ;  kom-pQ  tjsi,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C],  n.  [Fr. 
computiste.]     A  computer,     [r.]  WotUm. 

COM-PU'TO,  n.  (Late.)  A  writ  to  compel  a  per- 
son to  render  an  account.  BurrilL 

||c6.VI'R.^I)E,  or  c6m'BADE,  [kam'rid,  .S.  W.  P. 
J.  F.  K.  C;  kBm'rid,  E.  Ja.  Sm.  lib-],  n.  [It. 
camerata,  from  camera,  a  chamber ;  Sp.  coma* 
rada ;  Fr.  camarade.] 

1.  A  chamber-fellow ;  a  room-mate. 

2.  A  companion ;  an  associate. 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 

Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade.  SiaJk. 

II  c6m'RADE-SHIp,  n.    The  state  of  a  comrade. 

tCOM'ROGUE  (kiSm'rSg),  n.  A  fellow-rogue. 
"  The  rest  of  your  comrogues."  B.  Jonson. 

c6m§,  or  C66.M§,  n.  pi.     Malt-dust.  Smart. 

c6n —  A  Latin  inseparable  preposition,  used  at 
a  prefix,  and  signifying  union,  a.^sociation,  &c., 
as  rowcour;  ^,  a  running  together.  Before  s 
vowel  con  becomes  co,  as  in  co-existent,  co-inci- 
dent.—  See  Co. 

c6n,  ad.  [L.  contra,  against.]  An  abbreviation 
of  the  Latin  word  contra,  against ;  as,  "  To  dis- 

Fute  pro  and  con  is  to  dispute  ^r  and  against." 
t  is  used  also  substantively,  as  a  colloquial  or 
cjint  word  for  the  negative  side,  or  for  a  person 
who  takes  the  negative  side,  of  a  question  ;  as, 
"  The  pro*  and  co»M."  James. 

C6N,  r.  a.     [M.  Goth.  &  A.  S.  ct/;man,  to  know; 

■  A.  S.  cunnian,  to  search  into  ;  Dut.  A  Oer.  ken~ 

nett,  to  know;  Sw.  ktinna;   Dan.  ^M7iNC.]      [». 

CONNEll;  pp.  COXXINO,   COXNEH.l 

1.  t  To  know  ;  to  be  acquainted  with. 

They  say  they  eon  to  heaven  the  highway.         Sprtttrr. 

2.  To  Study  ;  to  learn  ;  to  commit  to  memory. 

Hen>  are  your  parts;  and  I  am  to  entreat  you  to  cott  Ihrm 
by  to-morrow  night.  Skak. 

To  con  tJkattks,  to  thank.      "  I  con  him  no  tkankt 
for't." 


CftN-.\'CRE  (-S'kur),  v.  a.  To  sub-let,  as  one  acre 
or  more  of  a  farm  for  a  single  crop.         Ogilrie. 

c5N— A'CRB,  a.     Noting  a  system  of  sub-letting. 

CdJV  Jf-MO'RE.  [It.]  With  love,  predilection, 
or  inclination. 

CQ-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  conatio.1  An  endeavor; 
effort;  attempt.  Str  IVm.  Hamilton. 

CQ-NA'TIVE,  rt.     Attempting;  exerting ;  acting. 

We  may  divide  our  powrra . . .  into  three  group*,  the  io- 
teUectual,  the  emotional  aud  the  cottatin.    Sir  H'.  Uamiliim. 

CO-JvA'TUS,  n.  [L.,  an  endearor.]  Natural  ten- 
dency ;  an  effort ;  an  attempt.  Foley. 

CQN-CAM'?-RATE,  r.  a.  [L.  concamero.ronram- 
eratus ;  cott,  with,  and  caniera,  an  arch.]  [i.  cox- 

CAMERATK1>;   pp.   COXCAMKKATIXO,  CONCAMK- 

RATBD.]  To  arch  over;  to  lay  concave  over.  Grrw. 

CQN-cAM-?-RA'TIQN, n.  [L. concameratio.]  An 
arch ;  a  vault.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
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CON-cAt'5-NAte,  v.  a.  [L.  concateno,  concate- 
natus  ;  con,  with,  and  catena,  a  chain  ;  It.  con- 
catenare  ;  Sp.  concatenarJ]    \i.  concatenated  ; 

pp.  CONCATENATING,  CONCATENATED.]  To  link 

together  ;  to  connect ;  to  unite  ;  to  join. 

Nature  has  conrntenaicd  our  fortunes  and  affections  to- 
getiicrwith  indissoluble  bands  of  mutual  sympathy.  Ka/v-ou;. 

CON-CAT-P-NA'TION,  n.  [1,.  concatetiatio  ;  It. 
cuncatenazione ;  Sp.  concateiuicion ;  Fr.  concate- 
nation.'] Act  of  linking;  a  series  of  links.  "  Con- 
catenation of  causes  and  effects."     Bp.  Home. 

t  CON-CAU§E',  n.    Joint  cause.  Fotherby. 

CON-CA-VA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  con- 
cave. '  Bailey. 

CON'CAVE  (kSng'kav),  a.  [L.  concavus  ;  con, 
with,  and  cavus,  hollow  ;  It.  if  Sp.  concavo;  Fr. 
concave.]  Hollow  without  angles,  as  the  inner 
surface  of  a  bowl  or  a  sphere ;  or  curved  without 
angles,  as  the  inner  side  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle ;  —  opposed  to  convex. 

Concavi  Inns,  a  lens  having  one  side  flat,  and  the 
other  slightly  hollowed  out. 

CON'CAVE  (kSng'kav,  82),  n.    A  hollow ;  a  cavity. 
A  shout  that  tore  hell's  concave.  ililton. 

CON'CAVE,  V.  a.  To  make  hollow.  "  That  bay, 
concaved  by  vast  mountains."     [li.]        Seward. 

C6n'CA  VE-NpSS  (kSng'kav-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  concave ;  hoUowness  ;  concavity. /oArtson. 

CON-CAV'J-TV,  n.  [It.  concavith;  Sp.  voncavl- 
dad  ;  Fr.  concavite.]  The  state  of  being  concave  ; 
the  internal  form  of  a  hollow  spherical  body,  or 
of  any  thing  curved  without  angles  ;  hollo  wness. 

Look  upon  the  outside  of  a  dome,  your  eye  half  surrounds 
Uj  look  up  into  the  inside,  the  entire  concavity  falls  into 
your  eye  at  once.  Sijectalor. 

CON-CA'VO-CON'CAVE,  a.  [Fr.]  Concave  or 
hollow  on  both  sides.  Johnson. 

CON-CA'VO-CON'VEX,  a.  Concave  on  one  side 
and  convex  on  the  other.  Woodward. 

CON-cA'VOUS,  a.  [L.  con.cavus.]  Concave;  hol- 
low without  angles.  Potter. 

CON-cA'VOys-LY.ac?.  "With  hoUowness.  Browne. 

CON-CEAL'  (kon-sel'),  V.  a.  [L.  concelo;  con, 
with,  used-  intensively,  and  celo,  to  hide  ;  Fr. 
ce'fer.— Gael,  ceil.]  \i.  concealed  ;  pp.  con- 
cealing, CONCEALED.] 

1.  To  hide  from  sight  or  observation ;  to  se- 
crete ;  to  cover. 

The  maid  who  modestly  conceals 

Uer  beauties,  while  she  hides,  reveals.       E.  Moore. 

2.  To  withhold  from  another's  knowledge  ; 
to  keep  secret ;  to  disguise  ;  to  dissemble. 

There  is  but  one  way  I  know  of  conversing  safely  with  all 
men;  that  is,  not  by  concealhia  what  we  say  or  do,  but  by 
saying  or  doing  nothing  that  deserves  to  be  concealed.  Pope. 

Syn. —  Conceal  is  more  general  than  hide  or  secrete. 
All  tilings  are  concealed  which  are  hidden  or  secreted, 
but  they  are  not  always  hidden  or  secreted  when  they 
are  concealed.  Botli  mental  and  corporeal  objects  are 
concealed;  corporeal  objects  only  are  accreted.  Facts 
and  crimes  are  concealed ;  truths  and  treasure  are 
hidden;  goods  are  secreted.  —  See  Clandestine, 
Secrete. 

CON-CEAL  A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  con- 
cealed. "  1  here  is  nothing  concealable."  Browne. 

CON-CEALED'  (kon-s61d'),  p.  a.  Hidden  ;  kept 
secret.  "  The  most  concealed  and  unfrequented 
paths  of  philosophy."  Melmoth. 

CON-CEAL'? D-LY,  ad.  In  a  concealed  or  secret 
manner.  More. 

CON-CEAL'eo-NESS,  n.  The  State  of  being  con- 
cealed ;  privacy ;  obscurity,     [ii.]  Johnson. 

CON-CEAL'gR,  n.     One  who  conceals.  Bp.  Hall. 

CON-CEAL'JNG,  n.  A  hiding,  or  keeping  close. 
"  All  ingenuous  coneealings."  Bp.  Taylor. 

CQN-CEAL'MgNT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  concealing, 
or  keeping  secret ;  secrecy. 

She  never  told  her  love. 
But  let  concealment,  like  n  worm  i'  the  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.  Shak. 

2  The  state  of  being  concealed  or  hid  •  as, 
''■  To  lie  in  concealment." 

3.  A  hiding-place ;  a  retreat. 

The  cleft  tree 
iffers  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few; 
Their  tood  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their  nests.  Thomson. 


CON-CEDE',  V.  a.  [L.  concedo ;  con,  with,  and 
cedo,  to  yield  ;  It.  concedere;  Sp.  conceder;  Fr. 
conctder.]      [i.   conceded  ;   pp.    conceding, 

CONCEDED.] 

1.  To  give  up  ;  to  surrender  ;  to  yield ;  as, 
"  To  concede  a  point  in  dispute." 

2.  To  admit  as  true ;  to  allow ;  to  grant. 

This  must  not  be  conceded  without  limitation.  Boyle. 

Syn.  —  See  Allow. 
CON-CEDE',  V.  n.     To  make  concession. 

I  wished  you  to  concede  to  America  at  a  time  when  she 
prayed  concession  at  our  feet.  Jiurke. 

CON-CEIT'  (kon-s5t'),  n.  [L.  concipio,  conceptus, 
to  conceive ;  con,  with,  and  capio,  to  take  ;  It. 
concetto  ;  Sp.  concepto  ;  Yr.  concept.] 

1.  An  image  in  the  mind ;  a  conception ;  an 
idea  ;  a  thought ;  a  notion. 

There's  some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well 

When  that  he  bids  good-morrow  with  such  spirit.    Shak. 

2.  Power  of  apprehension  ;  understanding  ; 
acumen ;  discernment. 

Things  more  secret  than  can  be  discerned  by  every  man's 
present  conceit,  without  some  deeper  discourse  anil  judg- 
ment. Hooker. 

3.  Opinion  ;  estimate  ;  —  especially  a  vain 
estimate  of  one's  self,  allied  to  vanity. 

I  shall  not  fail  t'  approve  the  fair  conceit 
The  king  hath  of  you.  Shak. 

Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit?  There  is  more 
hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.  J'rov.  xxvi.  12. 

4.  Fantastical  notion  ;  freak  of  fancy  ;  illu- 
sion of  the  imagination  ;  whim  ;  vagary. 

Strong  conceit  carries  all  easily  with  it.  Locke. 

Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works.  Shak. 

5.  {Rhet.)  An  ingenious  or  odd  thought ;  af- 
fected wit ;  a  point. 

He  [Tassol  is  full  of  conceits,  points  of  epigram,  and  witti- 
cisms.   Virgil  and  Homer  have  not  one  of  them.        Vryden. 

Conceit  is  to  nature  what  paint  is  to  beauty ;  it  is  not  only 
needless,  but  impairs  what  it  would  inijirove.  J'opc. 

Out  of  conceit  with,  no  longer  fond  of.  Swift. 

Syn.  — See  Vanity. 

CON-CEIT',  V.  a.  [i.  CONCEITED  ;  pp.  conceit- 
ing, CONCEITED.]  To  conceive  ;  to  imagine  ;  to 
believe  ;  to  fancy. 

The  strong,  by  conceiting  themselves  weak,  are  thereby 
rendered  as  inactive  and  useless  as  if  they  really  were  so. 

South. 

CON-CEIT',  V.  n.  To  form  a  notion  ;  to  con- 
ceive ;  to  imagine.  Todd. 

CON-CEIT'5D,  a.     1.  t  Endowed  with  fancy. 

He  was  of  countenance  amiable,  of  feature  comely,  active 
of  body,  pleasantly  conceited,  and  sharp  of  wit.  Knollcs. 

2.  Having  a  high  opinion  of  one's  self ;  ego- 
tistical ;  opmionative  ;  vain  ;  self-conceited. 

What  you  write  of  me  would  make  me  more  conceited 
than  what  I  scribbled  myself.  Pope. 

CON-CEIT'^D-LY,  ad.  With  conceit  or  foolish 
vanity.     "  Conceitedly  dress  her."  Donne. 

CON-CEIT' ?D-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
conceited ;  vanity  ;  opinionativeness.        More. 

t  CON-CEIT'LgSS,  a.  Stupid  ;  without  thought. 
"  So  shallow,  so  conceitless."  Shak. 

CON-CEIV'A-BLE,  re.  [Fr.  eoncevable.]  That 
may  be  conceived  ;  imaginable.  Atterbury. 

CON-CEIV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing conceivable.  Bailey. 

CON-CEIV'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  conceivable  man- 
ner. '  Mountagii. 

CQN-CEIVE'  (kon-85v'),  v.  a.  [L.  concipio  ;  con, 
with,  and  capio,  to  take  ;  It.  concepire  ;  Sp.  con- 
cebir  ;  Fr.  co7icevoir.]  \i.  conceived  ;  pp.  con- 
ceiving, CONCEIVED.] 

1.  To  receive  as  an  embryo  into  the  womb. 

Thy  cousin  Elisabeth  . . .  hath  also  conceived  a  son.  Luke  i.  36. 

2.  To  form  in  the  mind,  as  ideas  ;  to  imagine. 

Nebuchadnezzar  . . .  hath  taken  counsel  against  you,  and 
hath  conceived  a  purpose  against  you.  Jer.  xlix.  30. 

3.  To  apprehend ;  to  suppose ;  to  think. 

If  you  compare  my  gentleman  with  Sir  John,  vou  will 
hardly  coneeti'c  him  to  have  been  bred  in  the  same  c'limate. 

Swift. 

Syn.  —  "  r  can  conceive  a  thing  that  is  impossible  ; 
but  \  cannot  distinctly  imagine  a  thing  that  is  iin|)os- 
sible.  I  can  conceice  a  proposition  or  a  demonstra- 
tion ;  hut  I  cannot  imaitine  either.  I  can  distinctly 
conceine  universals  ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  them.^^  Reid. 
—  See  Apprehend. 

CON-CEIVE',  V.  n.     1.  To  become  pregnant. 

And  the  flocks  conceited  before  the  rods.         Gen.  zxx.  89. 


2.  To  have  an  idea ;  to  think. 

Conceive  of  things  comprehensively  in  all  their  propertiei 
and  relations.  ll'aMs. 

CON-CEIV'jpR,  n.    One  who  conceives.    Brotvne. 

CON-CEI V'{NG,  n.  Apprehension  ;  understand- 
ing- Shak. 

tCON-CEL'5-BRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  concelebro,  con- 
celebratus.]     To  celebrate  together.    Sherwood. 

CON-CENT',  n.  [L.  concentus,  concentio;  con- 
citio,  to  sing  or  play  in  harmony ;  con,  with,  and 
cano,  to  sing ;  It.  <^  Sp.  concento.] 

1.  Concert  of  voices  ;  harmony. 

That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  concent.  Milton. 

2.  Agreement;  consistency.  "In  concent  to 
his  own  principles."  Atterbury. 

t  CON-CENT'5D,/>.  a.  Made  to  agree  with.  Spenser. 

fCON-CENTFUL,  a.     Harmonious.       Fotherby. 

CON-CEN'TRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  cen- 
trtim,  centre  ;  It.  co?icentrare ;  Sp.  concentrar; 
Fr.  concentrer.]     [i.  concentk.4.ted  ;  pp.  cos- 

CENTUATING,    CONCENTUATED.]        To   bring  or 

drive  into  the  centre,  or  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass ;  to  bring  together  ;  to  condense. 

They  [the  virtues]  are  all,  in  a  due  degree,  concentrated  in 

Prince  Arthur.  J/nrd. 

The  thrilling  tones  that  concentrate  the  soul.    Coleridge. 

CON-CEN'TRAT-fD,  p.  a.  Brought  together,  or 
to  a  centre.  "  The  concentrated  beams  of  the 
sun."  Boyle. 

c6N-C?;N-TRA'TI0N,  n.  [It.  concentrazione -, 
Sp.  concentracion  ;  Fr.  concentration.] 

1.  The  act  of  concentrating ;  compression 
into  a  narrow  compass  ;  condensation. 

I  could  not  perceive,  by  any  concentration  of  the  lunar 
beams,  that  her  light  did  produce  any  sensible  degree  either 
of  cold  or  heat.  Boyle, 

2.  (Chem.)  Reduction  of  a  solution  by  evap- 
oration to  a  greater  density  or  strength. 

CON-CEN'TRA-TiVE,  a.  Tending  to  concen- 
trate. Z)r.  Allen. 

CON-CEN'TRA-TIVE-NESS,  n.  {Phren.)  The 
faculty,  or  power,  of  concentration.         Combe. 

CON-CEN'TRE  (kon-s6n'ter),  v.  n.  [Fr.  concetUre. 
—  See  CoNCENTUATE.]  To  tend  to  one  com- 
mon centre;  to  meet  in  a  centre.  "The  points 
C07icentre  so  exactly."  Wotton, 

CON-CEN'TRE  (kon-sSn'ter),r.a.  To  concentrate. 


In  thee  concentring  all  their  precious  beams 
Of  sacred  influence. 


Milton. 


JEN  TRJC,  )  ^      |^L_  gQ„^  with,  and  cen- 

:EN'TR1-CAL,  )  trum,ce 


CON-CEN' 

CON-CEN'TRl-CAL,  )  tnim,  centre.]  Havingone 
common  centre.  "  Concentric  circles  on  the 
surface  of  the  water."  Newton.  "  Conccntncal 
rings."   Arbuthnot. 

CON-CEN'TRl-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  concentrical 
manner.  Pennant. 

CON-CeN-TRig'l-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
centric. Hassler, 

CON-CENT'lJ-AL,  a.  [See  Concent.]  Harmo- 
nious. "  This  consummate  or  concentual  song." 
[ii.]  Warton, 

CON-CEPT',  n.    [L.  conceptum  ;  Fr.  concept  ] 

1.  t  A  set  form.  Scott. 

2.  A  thing  conceived ;  a  conception ;  an  idea ; 
a  notion. 

A  concept  is  clear  when  its  object,  as  a  whole,  can  be  di»- 
tinguishetf  from  any  other;  it  is  distinct  when  its  several  con- 
stituent parts  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  Fleming, 

CON-CEP'TA-CLE,  n.     [L.  conceptaculum.] 

1.  A  receptacle.  Woodward. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  one-valved  pericarp,  opening 
longitudinally  on  one  side  ;  a  follicle.       Craig, 

fCON-CJEP-TJ-BiL'j-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
conceivable ;  conceivableness.  Cudworth, 

fCON-CEP'TJ-BLE,  re.  [Fr.]  Conceivable.  "At 
tributes  easily  conceptible  by  us."  Hale, 

CON-CEP'TION  (kon-sep'shun),  n.  [L.  conceptio  ; 
It.  concezione  ;  Sp.  concepcion  ;  Fr.  cotiception.] 

1.  The  act  of  conceiving ;  first  stage  of  gen- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  female. 

Thy  sorrow  I  will  greatly  multiply 

By  thy  conception.  Milton. 

2.  The  state  of  being  conceived. 

Our  own  productions  flatter  us;  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
fond  of  them  at  the  moment  of  their  concejttion.        Uryden. 
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3.  The  act  or  the  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which 
its  ideas  arc  oriKinutcd  or  combined ;  appre- 
hension ;  perception. 

A  ready  coitccjAion  (upplie*  lu  with  a  (tuck  of  idou  on  all 
■u^ecU.  Crahb. 

4.  The  thing  conceived ;  image  in  the  mind  ; 
idea  ;  notion  ;  thought ;  concept. 

Cnniult  the  M-iitcnt  p<H-t!<  niul  KpcHkcra,  and  thry  will  ron- 
A>u  that  tlu-ir  quickviil,  iiiont  a<linin-d  coHCrutioun  wvn-  aiich 
■a  darted  Into  their  iiiiiuU  like  audden  flaaliea  of  Ilghtniiie, 
they  know  not  how  nor  whence.  South. 

6.  Pointed  thought ;  conceit.  "  Full  of  con- 
ceptions  .  .  .  and  witticisms."  Ihyden. 

Syn. —  Conception  is  the  forming  or  brinicini;  of  an 
imnge  or  an  idea  into  the  mind  hy  an  effort  of  the  will : 
it  is  dislinKniished  from  Ken.iat.ion  and  perception,  pro- 
duced by  an  object  iircHented  to  the  senaeH,  and  from 
imafination,  which  ih  the  joining  together  of  idca.s  in 
new  wayH  :  it  i»  distineuishcd  from  memory,  by  not 
iiavinii  the  feeling  of  past  time  connected  with  the 
idea.  Taylor.  —  Imagination  has  to  do  only  with  ob- 
jects of  sonM  ;  conception,  with  objects  of  pnre  thon|{ht. 
Reid.  —  See  IDEA,  IMAGINATION,  Perception. 

Q>f-CftP'TIOX-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  holds  that 
the  mind  can  form  general  conceptions,  inde- 
pendent of  single  objects  ;  a  conceptualist. 

They  have  yet  to  satisfy  themaclvea  whether  Arixtotlc  waa 
>  rcaliat,  iioini'nalist,  or  coiiceptinnalift.  liichm-dmii. 

Upon  this  word  —  reacnihlance —  Ur.  Brown  reata  a  whole 
theory  of  f^cncrall/ation,  the  '.heory  of  n  aeet,  to  which  he 
would  give  the  name  of  notioniat  or  relationiat,  in  preference 
to  that  of  coHCe.ptionalist,  beatowed  upon  Dr.  Keid  and  hia 
fbllowcra.  Richwdinm. 

t  CQN'-CfiP'TIOUS  (-shus),  a.  Fruitful  ;  preg- 
nant.   "  CoHceptious  womb."  SAak. 

CON-CfiP'Tl  VE,  a.  Capable  of  conceiving.  Browne. 

CON-CEPT'i;-AL-I§M,  n.  The  doctrine  of  con- 
ccptualists,  a  doctrine  in  some  sense  interme- 
diate between  realism  and  nominalism.  Fleming. 

CON-CftPT'U-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  holds  that  the 
mind  has  the  power  of  forming  general  concep- 
tions, independent  of  single  objects.  D.  Stewart. 

CQN-CERN'  (kon-sSrn'),  v.  a.  [Low  L.  concemo; 
It.  concei'nere  ;  Sp.  concemir  ;  Fr.  concemer.'] 

[t.  CONCKUNED  ;  pp.  CONCERNING,  CONCERNED.] 

1.  To  relate  to  ;  to  belong  to  ;  —  especially  in 
a  manner  to  awaken  interest  or  feeling ;  to 
touch  nearly  ;  to  affect ;  to  interest. 

Count  Claudio  may  hear;  for  what  I  would  apeak  of  con- 
cerH»  him.  S/iak. 

Our  wara  with  France  have  affected  ua  in  our  moat  tender 
Intereata,  and  cuiicerneU  us  more  than  those  with  any  other 
nation.  Aildifon. 

2.  To  engage  by  affection,  duty,  or  interest. 

They  think  themselvca  out  of  the  reach  of  Providence, 
t»i  no  longer  concerned  to  aolicit  his  favor.  Rogert. 

3.  To  make  anxious  or  uneasy;  as,  "To  be 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  frienjs." 

To  concern  oiw's  self,  to  intermeddle. 
Syn. —  See  Affect. 

CQN-CERN',  n.  1.  Whatever  afTects  the  interest 
of  a  person  ;  business  ;  affair  ;  matter. 

8o  the  lost  aun.  while  leaat  by  ua  enjoyed. 

Is  the  whole  night  for  our  coiicemg  employed.       W<Ukr. 

Let  early  care  thy  main  cnncemK  accure; 

Things  of  leaa  moment  may  delaya  endure.    Denham. 

2.  Importance  ;    moment;    consequence. 

"  Things  of  the  utmost  concern  to  her."  Addison. 

3.  Solicitude  ;  anxiety  ;  care.  "  Why  all  this 
concern  for  the  poor  ? "  Swift. 

4.  (Com.)  An  establishment  or  firm  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Syn.  — See  Affair,  Business,  Care. 

tCON-CgR'NAN-CY.n.  Concern ;  business.  Shak. 

CON-c£rnED'  (kon-86rnd'),  p.  a.  Having  con- 
cern; interested;  anxious.  Watts. 

CQN-CERN'pD-LY,  ad.  With  concern  or  affec- 
tion ;  with  anxiety.  Clarendon. 

('ON-c£rn'ING,  prep.  Relating  to  ;  with  rela- 
tion to ;  respecting. 

_   Conscience  is  notliing  else  but  a  man's  judgment  coneem- 
MQ  actions.  Sharp. 

t  CQN-CEiRN'lNG,  n.    Business  ;  concern.  Skak. 

CQN-c£RN'MeNT,  n.  1.  Concern  ;  care  ;  busi- 
ness ;  interest. 

He  that  is  wise  In  the  eoncrmmrntu  of  other  men,  but  ncg- 
Ugent  of  his  own,  may  be  said  to  be  buay,  but  he  is  not  wise. 

TUlottoH, 

a.  Importance ;  moment. 

I  kwk  upon  experimental  truths  >■  mattert  of  great  coii- 
eemmeiU  to  mankind.  Boyk. 


3.  Interposition  ;  meddling.  "  Without  any 
other  concernment  in  it."  Clareiidtm. 

4.  Anxiety  ;  emotion.  "  Their  ambition  is 
manifest  in  tlieir  concernment."  JJri/den. 

CQN-CiCRT',  r.  a.  [L.  concerto,  to  debate  ;  con, 
with,  and  ccrto,  to  contend  ;  It.  concertare ;  iSp. 
concertar;  Vt.  concerter.]     [»'.  concerted  ; />/». 

CONCKHTINO,  CONCKRTEU.] 

1.  To  settle,  adjust,  or  plan  in  private,  by 
mutual  consultation. 

Will  any  man  persiia<lc  mc  that  this  wu  not,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  a  concerted  allair?  I'tUlar. 

2.  To  contrive  ;  to  plan  ;  to  devise. 

A  commander  had  more  trouble  to  concert  his  defence 
before  the  people  than  to  plan  the  operutioni  of  the  cam- 
paign. Jturkt. 

Syn.  — See  Devise. 

C(JN-CERT',  r.  n.  To  consult ;  to  take  counsel. 
"  He  concerted  with  others  on  what  measures 
should  be  taken."  Todd. 

c6n'C{;rt  (114),  n.    [Fr.  concert.^ 

1.  A  mutual  conference  and  agreement  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons  in  regard  to  some 
design  or  plan. 

These  discontents  have  ariten  fhnn  the  want  of*  due  com- 
munication and  concert.  Swift. 

2.  A  symphony  of  musical  parts  or  players, 
or  of  several  voices  or  instruments. 

After  your  dire  lamenting  elegies, 

Visit  by  night  your  lady  s  chamber  window 

With  some  awect  concert.  Shak. 

3.  {Mus.)  A  musical  entertainment  in  which 
a  number  of  musicians,  either  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, or  both,  take  part,  or  in  which  several 
pieces  are  sung  or  played ;  as,  "  To  give  a  con- 
cert " ;  "  To  attend  a  concert." 

4.  Concord  ;  harmony ;  as,  "  To  sing  in  con- 
cert "  ;  "  To  act  in  concert." 

*S"  "  Written  consort  sp  late  as  tl»e  beeinnine  of 
the  last  [17thJ  century."  Johnson See  Consort. 

COJV-CER-TJjv'TK,  n.  [It.,  from  concertare,  to 
strive!]  A  concerto  for  two  or  more  instru- 
ments, with  accompaniments.  Moore. 

tCON-CpR-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  concertatio.']  Con- 
tention. Bailey. 

t  CQN-CERT'A-TlVE,  a.    Contentious.     Bailey. 

CON-CERT'gD,  p.  a.  Planned  ;  contrived  ;  set- 
tled ;  as,  "  A  concerted  scheme." 

COJ^- CER-  Ti 'JfA,'n.  A  musical  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  several  small,  elastic,  metallic  springs, 
fixed  at  one  end  in  a  plate  of  metal,  so  that  they 
may  vibrate  freely,  the  whole  framework  being 
supplied  with  keys,  and  connected  with  a  fold- 
ing leathern  apparatus  for  supplying  wind  to 
put  the  springs  in  vibration.  Crabb. 

CQN-CER'TION,  n.  The  act  of  concerting;  ad- 
justment ;  contrivance.  Young. 

CON-CERT'MgNT,  n.  The  act  of  concerting,  or 
contriving;  concertion.  R.  Pollok. 

CQJV-CSR'Td,n.;  pi.  concebtos.  [It.]  {Mus.) 
An  extended  composition,  with  several  move- 
ments, for  the  display  of  masterv  on  any  instru- 
ment, supported  and  set  off  by  others;  as,  "  Bee- 
thoven's conceito  for  the  violin."  Lhcight. 

c6n'C?RT-PItcH,  n.  {Mus.)  The  pitch,  or  the 
degree  of  acuteness  or  gravity,  generally  adopt- 
ed for  some  one  given  note,  and  by  which  every 
other  note  is  governed.  P.  Cyc. 

CQN-CfiS'SrON  (kon-s«8h'iin,  92),  M.  PL. 
sio  ;  It.  concessions; ;  Sp.  concesion  ;  Fr. 
sion.  —  See  Concede.] 

1.  The  act  of  conceding.  "The  concession 
of  these  charters."  Hall. 

2.  Thing  conceded  ;  a  grant.  "  Content  %vith 
small  concessions."  Swift. 

CQN-CftS'SION-A-RV,  a.  [It.  concessionario.] 
Given  by  indulgence  or  allowance.  Bailey. 

CON-CftS'SIQN-IS'T,  n.  One  who  makes  or  al- 
lows concession.  Qu.  Rev. 

CQN-CfcS'SlVE,  o.  Imnlying  concession.  "Con- 
cessive conjunctions.  Lowth. 

CQN-CfiS'S|VE-Ly,  ad.  By  way  of  concession. 
"  Some  have  written  .  .  .  concessively."  Browne. 

CON-Cfts'SQ-RV,  a.  Relating  to,  or  making,  con- 
cession ;  concessive.  Ec.  Rev. 


conces- 
conces- 


COJV- Cf:T'Td,n.\  p\.  OQM-aMT'Tf.    [It.l    Coiv 

ceit ;  affected  wit.  Shnutone 

The  shepherds  havt  Ihdr  comettH  and  Ibair  anUllmra. 

VhfUrJtrtit. 

CON/PH  (kBnitk,  82),  n.  [Or.  ««y;^i, ;  L.  amrha  ;  It. 
conca ;  Sp.  concha  ;  Fr.  conque.]  A  marine  »hclL 

CON'fHA  (k8nK'k»),  n.  [L.]  (Anal.)  A  hollow 
part  of  the  body  :  —  the  larger  cavity  of  the  ex- 
ternal ear,  situated  before  the  pa*Mge  into  the 
internal  ear.  I>ungli*on. 

C6N'*;H|.F(;R,  n.  [L.  concha,  a  nhell,  and  /rro, 
to  bear.]   \Cofufi.)  A  bivalve  molluak.  Brande. 

COJ^-eillF'F.-Rjf,  n.  pi.  {Zool.)  A  class  of  mol- 
lusks  having  two  shelly  valves,  as  the  oyster, 
mussel,  &c. ;  bivalves.  Jiaird. 

CQN-rHlF'^R-Of'S  (k9n-kir?r-»»),  a.  Having  or 
producing  shells.  p.  Cyc. 

c6N'£;HiTE  (ksng'kit.  82),  n.  {Pal.)  A  petrified 
shell  or  conch.  "  Marble  which  is  full  of  con- 
chitea."  Bp.  yicolton, 

c6n'CHoId,  n.  [Or.  Kdy^v,  a  shell,  and  tlfxn, 
form  ;  Fr.  conchotde.]  A  mathematical  curve, 
of  curious  properties,  invented  by  Nicomcdcs 
for  the  purpose  of  trisecting  an  angle.Do.  ij  P. 

CQN-rHoTD'AL,  a.  {Min.)  Having  convex  ele. 
vations  and  concave  depressions  like  shells.  "  A 
conchoidal  fracttire."  Maunder. 

CoN-€HQ-L09'|-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  conchol- 
ogy.  Turton. 

CQN-CH6l'0-'?Ist,  n.  [Fr.  c(mchologiste.\  One 
who  is  versed  in  conchology.  Booth. 

C0N-€H6l'O-^?Y,  n.  [Or.  riy^^,  a  shell,  and 
i-dyoi,  a  discourse.]  "The  science  of  the  sheila 
of  moUusks.  Brande. 

C0N-CH6M'(:-T5R,  n.  [Or.  «(Jy;^»?,  a  shell,  and 
pirpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring shells.  Smart. 

CON-eilf L-l-A'CEOlS  (-shus,  66),  o.  fOr.  ny 
j(^Lhov ;  L.  covchylium,  a  shell-fish.]  Relating 
to  shells ;  conchylious.  Smart. 

CQN-£HYL'l-o08,  a.  Relating  to  shells.   Smart. 

C0N-C|-A'TQR,  n.  [L.  concio,  to  assemble  to- 
gether.] {Glass-works.)  The  person  who  pro- 
portions the  materials  to  be  made  into  glass, 
and  who  works  and  tempers  them.     Buc/ianan, 

COJVCIF.ROE  (k»n-»4rj'),  n.  [Fr.]  The  porter  or 
door-keeper  of  a  hotel,  house,  prison,  Ac. 

As  soon  as  the  stranger  was  landed  on  the  tMlcnnr,  the 
concierye  that  showed  the  house  would  shut  the  door.  Atd/rrf. 

tCO.\-ClL'|-A-BLE,  n.  [L.  eonciliabulum  i  Old 
Fr.  conciliahule.]     A  small  assembly.       Bacon. 

t  CQN-ClL'l-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  To  be  reconciled. 
"  Utter  disconformity  not  conciliable."    Milton. 

tCQN-c!L'I.\R  fkon-»II'y»r),  a.  [L.  concilium,  a 
council.)  Relating  to  a  council;  conciliary. 
"  Concitiar  debates?*  Baker. 

CQ.\-ClL'I.\-RY,a.  Relating  to  a  council.  "Con- 
ciliary  declaration."     [u.J  Bp.  Taylor. 

CON-ClI/l-ATE  [kon-Kll'9-at,  P.  J.  Sm.  R.  C. ; 
"kon-sU'vat,  S.  I»\  E.  F.  Ja. ;  kon-tIl'(;-it  or 
kon-sll'yat,  K.'\,  r.  a.  [L.  concilia,  eoiiciliatut  i 
It.  conciliare ;  Sp.  conctliar ;  Fr.  concilier.']    [i. 

CONCILIATED  ;     pp.     CONCILIATINO,    CONCILI- 
ATED.] 

1.  1  o  make  satisfied ;  to  reconcile ;  to  pacify. 

I  approved  the  more  pliant  and  eomcUiatimn  method  of 
Cicero.  Ilunl. 

2.  To  gain  or  win  by  something  adapted  to 
secure  regard  or  favor. 

Christ's  mirarles  ought  to  hare  etmeiKateil  befirf  to  hia 
doctrine  (nmx  the  Jew*.  (te/r<»fA. 

To  reconcile  difference*,  or  roart/uile  lore  and  gnid  nrigh- 
borhood.  Sroir$  Ckrutiait  lift. 

Syn.  —  Cenciliatf  tni  rrroncile  are  both  ii»ed  in  the 
(■enHe  of  unitine  the  afTection*  of  men.  Comtittau  is 
often  employed  for  men  in  public  itlations  ;  rtcomcilt, 
indifferently  fur  those  in  public  or  private  life.  Com- 
riliate  the  goo<l  will  or  enteem  of  men  ;  reroncUt  men 
who  are  at  variance.  Reconcdi  jionmiii  ;  ttmcUutM 
their  retard  :  iria  or  gain  their  conndence  ;  and  ft^ 
their  feeliDfs. 

CQ.V-ClL-l-A'TIQN,  n.  [L.  eonciKatio  \  lU  am- 
ciliasione  \  Sp.  coticiliaeion ;  Fr.  conciliation.] 
The  act  of  conciliating ;  peace  ;  aKreement ; 
reconcilement.  "The  ronctliation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  most  ancient  fothers."        Bale, 
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TTic  House  hni)  gone  further;  it  has  declared  conciliation 
)i(imissibl«yprevioub  to  any  submission  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
Jca.  Burke. 

CQN-cIl'1-A-TIve,  s.  Reconciling  ;  making 
friendly ;  "conciliatory.  Coleridge. 

CON-CiL'{-A-TOR,  n.  [L.  conciliator,  he  who 
provides ;  It.  conciliatore ;  Sp.  conciliador ;  Fr- 
conciliateur.]     One  who  conciliates.     Johtison- 

CON-ClL'l-A-TO-RY  [kon-stl'e-s-tur-e,  W.  P.  J. 
Ja  K.  C.  •  ko'n-8li'y?-tur-e,  S.  E.  F.  Sfn. ;  kon- 
sjl-ya'tur-e,  S.],  a.  [It.  coticiliatorio ;  Ft  con- 
ciliatoirej]  Tending  to  reconcile  ;  winning ; 
persuasive ;  pacific.  "  Conciliatory  virtues  of 
lenity,  moderation,  and  tenderness."  Burke. 
Syn.  — See  Pacific. 

fCON-CIN'NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  concinno,  concin- 
natus.]     To  make  fit.  Cockeram. 

CON-c1n'NI-TY,  n.  [L.  concinnitas ;  It.  cmtcin- 
nith ;  Sp.  concinidad.^  Decency ;  fitness  ;  neat- 
ness; elegance,     [r.j  Peacham. 

CON-ClN'NOUS,  a.    [L.  concinnus.] 

1.  Becoming ;  pleasant ;  fit.     [r.]     Johnson. 

2.  (Mus.)  Applied  to  a  performance  in  con- 
cert, which  is  executed  with  delicacy,  grace, 
and  spirit.  Maunaer. 

C6N'C|-0-NA-T{VE,  a.  [L.  concionatnr,  to  speak 
in  an  assembly.]     Relating  to  preaching,     [k.] 

t  C6N'CJ-0-NA-T0R  (kon'she-o-),  n.  [L.  concio- 
nator,  an  haranguer.]     A  preacher.    Cockeram. 

tCON'CI-O-NA-TO-RY  (k5ii'she-r -nj-to-re),  a. 
[L.  concionatorius.']  Suited  to,  or  used  at, 
preachings  or  public  assemblies.  "  Conciona- 
tory  invectives.  Howell. 

CON-CISE',  a.  [L.  concido,  concistts,  to  divide 
into  short  members,  as  sentences ;  con,  with, 
and  ceedo,  to  cut ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  conciso ;  Fr.  concis.'] 
Expressed  in  few  words  ;  laconic ;  summary  ; 
compendious;  brief;  short;  curt;  as,  "A  com- 
cise  style." 
Syn.  —  See  Short. 

rJON-CISE'LY,  «d.  Briefly;  shortly;  summarily; 
as,  "  To  write  concisely," 

CON-CISE'NgSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  con- 
cise ;  brevity ;  shortness.  "  Sketched  with  ihe 
spirit  and  conciseness  of  Horace."  Warton. 

CON-CI"§ION  (-slzh'un,  93),  n.  [L.  concisio  ;  Sp. 
concision.']  A  cutting  off;  excision,  [ii.]  South. 

C6N-CJ-TA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  concitatio  ;  It.  concita- 
zione ;  Sp.  concitacion ;  Fr.  concitation.]  The 
act  of  exciting ;  excitement,     [u.]  Browne. 

t  CON-CITE',  V.  a.  [L.  concito ;  con,  with,  and 
cito,  to  incite.]     To  excite.  Cotgrave. 

CQN-ClT'l-ZEN,  n.    A  fellow-citizen.  Knox. 

f-CON-CLA-MA'TION  (k5ng-klsi-nia'shun),  n.  [L. 
conclamatio  ;  con,  with,  and  clamo,  to  cry  out.] 
An  outcry,  or  shout,  of  many  together.       May. 

II  CON'CLAVE  (kSng'klav,  82),  n.  [L.  conclave,  a 
room  that  may  be  locked  up ;  con,  with,  and 
clavis,  a  key  ;  It.,  Sp.,  Sg  Fr.  conclave.'] 

1.  A  private  room ;  —  especially  the  room  in 
which  the  cardinals  elect  the  pope.      Cotgrave. 

2.  The  assembly  of  cardinals. 

I  thank  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves.  ^.aJt. 

3.  Any  close  assembly,  or  secret  council. 

The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim 

In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat.  Milton, 

II  c6n'CLA-VIST,  n.  [Fr.  conclaviste,]  An  attend- 
ant or  servant  of  a  cardinal  in  conclave.    Gibbon. 

CQN-CLI'MATE,  v,  a.  To  inure  or  adapt  to  a 
climate  ;  to  acclimatize,    [r.]  Qu,  Rev, 

CON-CLUDE',  V,  a.  [L.  conchulo ;  con,  with,  and 
claudo,  to  shut  up ;  It.  concludere ;  Sp.  concluir ; 
Fr.  conclure-l  [t.  concluded  ;  pp,  conclud- 
ing, CONCLUDED.] 

1.  t  To  shut  up  ;  to  enclose. 

The  person  of  Christ  was  only  touching  bodily  substance 
coHcluaed  within  the  grave.  Hooker, 

2.  +  To  include  ;  to  comprehend. 

God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief.  Rom.  xi.  32. 

3.  To  gather  as  a  consequence ;  to  infer. 

No  man  can  conchule  God's  love  or  hatred  to  any  person 
by  any  thing  that  befalls  him.  Tillotson. 

4.  To  determine ;  to  decide  ;  to  judge. 

But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high, 

Can  be  concluded  best  before  he  die.  Addison. 


5.  To  end  ;  to  finish ;  to  terminate. 


6.  To  cut  off,  or  bar,  from  further  appeal. 

He  never  refused  to  be  concluded  by  the  authority  of  one 
legally  summoned.  Attert/uri/. 

j  CQN-CLUDE',  V.  n.  1.  To  come  to  a  settled  opin- 
\on  by  inference  ;  to  determine. 

(  Can  we  conclude  upon  Luther's  instability  because,  in  a 

single  notion,  no  way  fundamental,  he  ha«  some  doubt- 
ings?  Atterburi/. 

I  JSS'ln  this  sense  it  was  formerly  sonietimes  fol- 

(       lowed  by  of.    "  I  conclude  of  it  already  from  those 
'       ^rforniances."   Addison. 

!  2.  To  come  to  a  conclusion  ;  to  end.  "  And, 
to  conclude,  they  are  lying  knaves."  Shak, 

fCON-CLU'DgN-CY,  n.  Consequence;  infer- 
ence.    "  A  necessary  .  .  .  concludency,'"     Hale, 

t  CON-CLU'D^NT,  a.  Leading  to  a  conclusion  ; 
decisive.     "  Concludent  arguments."  Hale. 

CON-CLUD'5R,  n.  One  who  concludes.  Mountagu. 

CON-CLUD'{NG,  p,  a.  Bringing  to  a  conclusion  ; 
ending;  last;  as,  "A  concluding  sentence." 

CON-CLUD'ING-LY,  ad.     Conclusively.       Digby. 

fCON-CLU'SJ-BLE,  a.  Determinable.  Hammond. 

CON-CLU'§ION  (k9n-klu'zhun,  93),  n,  ['L.conclu- 
sio  ;  It.  conclusione ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  coticlusion.'] 

1.  Consequence  or  inference  ;  deduction. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  principles  to  yield  a  conclimnn  differ- 
ent from  themselves.  Tillotson. 

2.  Final  result  or  decision  ;  determination. 

Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter:  fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of 
man.  Eccles.  xii.  13. 

When  something  is  simply  affirmed  to  be  true,  it  is  called 
a  proposition;  after  it  has  been  found  to  be  true,  by  several 
reasons  or  arguments,  it  is  called  a  conclusion.  Fleming. 

3.  Termination  ;  completion;  end;  as,  "The 
conclusion  of  a  discourse." 

tCON-CLU'§ION-AL,  a.     Concluding.      Hooper, 

CQN-CLU'SlVEj  a,  [It.  %  Sp.  conclusivo;  Fr. 
conclusif.'] 

1.  That  determines ;  putting  an  end  to  de- 
bate; final;  decisive;  unanswerable;  convin- 
cing ;  as,  "  A  conclusive  argument." 

2.  Having  due  logical  form.  "  Conclusive 
modes  and  figures."  Locke, 

CON-CLU'SJVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  conclusive  manner. 

CON-CLU'S{VE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
clusive ;  decisiveness.  Hale, 

CON-CLU'SO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  conclude  ;  con- 
clusive. '  Clarkson, 

C6N-CO-Ag'U-LATE  (kSiig-ko-&g'gu-lat),  v.  a, 
[See  Coagulate.]  To  curdle  or  congeal  one 
thing  with  another  ;  to  coagulate,   [r.]     Boyle, 

CON-CO-AG-U-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  concoag- 
ulating ;  a  coagulation,     [r.]  Boyle, 

CON-C6CT',  V,  a,  [L.  concoqno,  concoctus  ;  con, 
with,  and  coquo,  to  cook  ;  It.  concuocere.l  [i. 
concocted;  pp.  concocting,  concocted.] 

1.  To  digest  by  the  stomach  ;  to  turn  food  to 
chyle.     "  The  food  is  concocted."  Cheyne, 

2.  To  bring  to  perfection,  or  to  maturity,  by 
natural  processes  ;  to  mature. 

The  root  which  continueth  ever  in  the  earth  is  still  coti- 
cocted  by  the  earth,  whereas  leaves  are  out  and  perfect  in  a 
month.  Bacon. 

3.  To  devise  ;  to  plot ;  to  plan  ;  as,  "To  con- 
coct a  scheme." 

CON-C6CT'5R,  ».    One  who  concocts.      Milton. 

CON-C6C'TION,  n.  \\j,  concoctio;  It,  concozione ; 
Sp.  coccion  ;  Fr.  concoction.'] 

1.  The  act  of  concocting  ;  the  process  of 
turning  food  to  chyle  ;  digestion. 

The  word  concoction  or  digestion  is  chiefly  taken  into  use 
from  living  creatures  and  their  organs.  Bacon. 

2.  The  process  of  bringing  to  maturity. 
"  From  crudity  to  perfect  concoction."    Bacon. 

3.  The  act  or  the  process  of  devising  or  pre- 
paring any  thing. 

This  was  an  error  in  the  first  concoction.  Dryden. 

CON-COC'TlVE,  a.  Having  power  to  concoct. 
"  Concoctive  heat."  Milton. 

tCON-c6L'OR  (kon-kul'lur),  a.  [L.  concohr; 
C071,  with,  and  color,  color.]  Of  one  color.  "In 
concolor  animals."  Browne. 


C0N-C6M'l-TANCE,  ;  „.  fL.  ,„„^  ^,-^^^^  ^^^ 
CON-C6m'J-TAN-CY,  )  comitor,  comitans,  to  ac- 
company ;  comes,  a  companion  ;  It.  concomitan- 
za;  S-p.  conco>nit(incia;  Fr.  concomitance.]  The 
state  of  being  concomitant ;  subsistence  or  con- 
nection with  something  else  ;  accompaniment. 
"  The  concomitance  of  pain  and  sorrow."  More. 

CQN-COM'I-TAnT,  a.  [L.  concomitans ;  con, 
with,  and  comitor,  comitans,  to  accompany  ;  It. 
Sg  Sp.  concomitcmte  ;  Fr.  coiuvmitant.]  Accom- 
panying;  conjoined  with  ;  concurrent  with. 

It  has  pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several  objecta 
...  a  concomitant  pleasure,  Locka 

CON-c6m'(-TAnT,  n.     A  person  or  thing  that 

accompanies,  or  that  is  collaterally  connected. 

All  motion  is  in  time,  and  therefore  implies  time  as  ita 

concomitant.  Harris, 

C0N-C6m'J-tANT-LY,  ad.    In  company.    Sottth. 

tCQN-COM'f-TATE,  v.  a.  To  be  concomitant 
with.  "  Which  cowcomiia^es  a  pleurisy."  Harvey, 

c6J<r  COM'MO-DO,  [It.]  (Mus.)  With  a  con- 
venient grade  of  time ;  —  written  also  con  como- 
do.  Warner, 

CON'CORD  (kBng'kord,  82),  n,  [L.,  It.,  ^ Sp.  Concor- 
dia ;  con,  with,  and  cor,  the  heart ;  Fr.  concorde,]^ 

1.  Agreement ;  peace  ;  union  ;   unity. 

And  the  firm  chain  of  concord  binds  them  all.       Fawke*, 

2.  Just  proportion  of  sound ;  harmony. 
"  True  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds."      Shnk. 

3.  t Compact.  "By  the  concord  made  be- 
tween Henry  and  Roderick."  Dalies. 

4.  {Mus.)  A  union  of  two  or  more  sounds, 
which,  by  their  harmony,  produce  an  agreeable 
effect  upon  the  ear.  Mnore. 

5.  (Gram.)  The  agreement  of  one  word  with 
another,  in  case,  gender,  number,  or  person. 

Syn.  —  See  Melody,  Union. 

t  CON-CORD',  V,  n,  [L.  concordo,]  To  agree. 
"  Ready  to  concord  with  them."         Clarendon. 

CON-CORD'A-BLE,  a,  [L.  concordabilis,]  Agree- 
ing ;  harmonious.  Todd. 

CON-CORD'A-BLY,  ad.     With  concord.     Rogers. 

CON-CORD'ANCE,  n.  [L.  concordo,  concordans, 
to  agree  together ;  It.  concordanza ;  Sp.  concor- 
dancia ;  Fr.  co7icordance,] 

1.  Agreement;  harmony.  "Where  all  the 
elements  concordance  have."  Browne. 

2.  t(Grawt.)  Concorde  "  After  the  three  cou- 
cordances  learned,  let  the  master  read  unto  hira 
the  epistles  of  Cicero."  Ascham. 

3.  An  alphabetical  index  or  dictionary  in 
which  all  the  passages  of  a  book,  as  the  Bible, 
that  contain  the  same  word  are  brought  togeth- 
er, and  references  made  to  the  places  where 
they  occur  ;  as,  "  Cruden's  Concordance." 

jgES=  Walker  says  that  "  some  speakers  pronounce 
the  word  concordance  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  when  it  signifies  a  dictionary  of  the  Bi- 
ble." All  the  English  orthoepists,  however,  concur 
iu  placing  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

CON-COR'DAN-CY,  n.  Agreement.  W.  Mountagu, 

CON-COR'DANT,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  concordante ;  Fr. 
coticordant.] 

1.  Having  concordance ;  agreeable ;  agreeing. 
"  Points  concordant  to  their  natures."   Browne. 

2.  {Mus.)  Noting  consonant  or  harmonious 
combinations.  Moore. 

CON-COR'DANT,  n.  That  which  is  correspondent; 
that  which  agrees  ;  concordance.     "  I  gave  my  • 
reasons  by  reciting .  . .  concordants." Mountagu. 

CON-COR'DANT-LY,  ad.     In  concordance. 

CON-OOR'DAT,  n.  [L.  concordo,  concordatus,  to 
agree  together  ;  It.  §  Sp.  concordato ;  P>.  con- 
cordat,] 

1.  A  compact ;  a  convention.  Sirift, 

2.  A  formal  agreement  between  the  see  of 
Rome  and  any  foreign  government,  by  which  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  and  the  management  of  the  churches  and 
benefices  within  the  territory  of  that  govern- 
ment are  regulated;  as,  "The  concordat  be- 
tween Pius  VII.  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in 
1802."  Polit.  Diet. 

CON-COR'DJST,  n.  An  author  of  a  concordance. 
"  Cruden,  the  concordist."  Ch.  Oh. 
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f  c6n'CQRD-LY,  ad.  Concordably.  "Hath  or- 
derly and  cwuonlly  thus  proceeded."    Greffori/. 

t  CO.\-(.'OR'P9-RAI',  «.  [L-  pl-  concorporales  ;  con, 
with,  and  corpus,  the  body.]  Belonging  to  the 
same  body.  Bailey. 

CQN-COR'PQ-RATK,  v.  a.  [L.  concorporo,  con- 
cor/mrutun;  con,  with,  ana  corpus,  the  body.l 
To  unite  in  one  mass  or  body.  "  We  are  all 
concorporated,  and  made  copartners  of  the  prom- 
ise in  Christ."     [u.]  Abp.  Usher. 

CQN-roR'PQ-RATE,  v.  n.  To  unite  into  one 
body.  "  Things  of  like  nature  presently  concor- 
porate."  Bp.  Hopkins. 

CQN-COR-PQ-RA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  uniting 
in  one  body  or  mass,     [h.]  More. 

C6N'c6(JRaE  (kBng'kSrs,  82),  n.  [L.  concursxis ; 
eon,  with,  and  curro,  to  run ;  It.  concorso ;  Sp. 
concurso ;  Fr.  concours.] 

1.  A  confluence  of  many  persons  or  things 
to  one  place ;  a  flocking  together. 

Do  all  the  nightly  gimrdi, 
The  eoiicourte  of  all  good  men,  atrike  theo  nothing? 

Ji.  Jonnotu 

The  good  frame  of  the  universe  wa«  not  the  product  of 

eliancc,  or  fortuitous  concourne  of  particles  of  matter.    Hale. 

2.  Persons  assembled ;  an  assembly. 

The  eouncil  was  maintained 
With  such  a  concourte,  that  tlie  shores  ruug  with  the  tu- 
mult made.  i^iapman. 

3.  t  The  point  or  the  line  of  junction  of  two 
bodies. 

The  drop  will  begin  to  move  towards  the  concowne  of  the 
glasses.  Sewton. 

4.  Cooperation ;  assistance ;  aid.     [u.] 

The  divine  Providence  is  wont  to  afford  its  concowm  to 
■uch  priK'cedings.  Barrow. 

cON-CR^-ATE',  V.  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  creo,  to 
create ;  It.  concreare.']  To  create  at  the  same  time. 
"  A  rule  concreated  with  man."    [ii.]    Feltham. 

tCQN-CRED'lT,  v.  a.     [L.  concredo,  concreditus  ; 

con,  with,  and  credo,  to  trust.]  To  intrust.  "  Im- 

•  portant  matters  concredited  to  him."      Barrow. 

tCON-CRg-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  concrematio ;  con- 
cremo,  concrematus ;  con,  with,  and  creino,  to 
bum.]    The  act  of  burning  together.      Bailey, 

CftN'CRg-MfeNT  (kSng'kre-mSnt),  n.  \li.  concre- 
meiUum ;  con,  with,  and  cresco,  to  grow ;  Sp.  con- 
cremento.]  A  mass  formed  by  concretion.  Hale. 

CON-CRfeS'CgNCE,  n.  [L.  concrescentia ;  con- 
cresco,  to  grow  together ;  con,  with,  and  cresco, 
to  grow ;  Sp.  poncrescetwia.]  The  act  of  grow- 
ing by  spontiincous  union,  or  the  union  of  sep- 
arate particles.  Raleigh. 

CON-CRfis'Cl-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  concreted; 
capable  of  concretion.  Smart. 

CQN-CRfcS'CIVE,  a.  Growing  together.  Ec.  Rev. 

CpN-CRETE',  1?.  n.  [L.  concresco,  concretiis,  to 
grow  together  ;  con,  with,  and  cresco,  to  grow.] 

[t.  CONCHETED  ;  pp.  COXCRETINO,  CONCRETED.] 

1.  To  coalesce  into  otie  mass ;  to  grow  by  co- 
hesion of  parts  ;  to  coagulate.  "  The  particles 
of  the  salt  before  they  concreted."  Newton. 

2.  To  exist  in  union  with  something.  "  Color 
concreted  with  figure."  Harris. 

CON-CRETE',  V.  a.  To  form  by  concretion. 
"Divers  bodies  that  are  concreted  out  of 
others."  •  Hale. 

C6n'CRETE,  or  CON-CRETE'  [kBng'krfit,  F.  Sm. ; 
kSn'krei,  S.  P.  E.  R.  V.  IVb. ;  kon-kret',  IV.  Ja. 
K.  Ash.  —  See  Discrete],  a.  [L.  concretus; 
Sp. cotureto ;  Fr.  concret.  — See  Concrete,  v.  n.] 

1.  Formed  by  concretion ;  composed  of  par- 
ticles or  parts  united  in  one  mass ;  as,  "  A  con- 
crete stibstance." 

2.  Frozen ;  congealed. 

The  concrete  rain  fell  rattling  on  the  mail.        Farahaw. 

3.  (Logic.)  Noting  the  conception  or  the  ex- 
pression of  a  quality  which  refers  to  or  implies 
some  particular  subject  in  which  the  quality 
exists  ;  —  opposed  to  abstract.  P.  Cyc. 

w.V  "u  °^"«  'hem,  we  shall  find  that  our  simple  Ideas 
S.»m'  ■■•''■aft,  as  well  as  ronrrctr.  names,  the  one  a  sub- 
«ntiTe,  the  other  an  uljcctive;  as,  whiteness,  whites  8we<'t- 
ness.  sweet,  j^^^^, 

Vnnerrtr  Is  oppose*!  to  abstract.  The  names  of  individuals 
Me  rmirrrlr:  those  of  classes,  abstrnrt.  A  ritnerrte  name  is  a 
name  whi.h  stands  for  a  things  as.  ••  This  Uhlc  "s  an  abstract 
""HI  ". '.  i"!""  **>''=h  sUnds  tor  the  attribute  of  a  Utings  as. 

iTils  Ubie  is  square."  ilUl 


When  the  notion  derive*!  trom  the  view  taken  of  anjr  ob- 
ject. Is  expressed  with  a  reference  to,  or  as  In  conjunrlion 
with,  the  object  that  funiishiil  the  notion,  it  is  exuresseil  l>y 
a  r«/icre<<;  term,  as  "  fiMilish,"  or  fool"s  when  without  any 
such  reference,  by  an  alistract  term,  as  "  ftjily."         H'hatel^. 

Cimcrtite  number,  a  number  wliirli  ih  aHHoriated  with 
Hoinu  object  or  objectn,  as  tliu  number  3  in  tlio  vxprea- 
siuii  "3  |)ound8." 

CON'CRETE  (kSng'krfii)  [kBng'krfit,   W.   J.  Sm.; 
k6n'kr«t,  ;S'.  J.],  n. 

1.  A  mass  formed  by  concretion ;  a  compound. 

They  pretend  to  lie  silile,  by  the  Hre,  to  divide  all  cunrrele*. 
minerals  und  others,  iutu  distiuut  substances.  JUtyle, 

2.  {Masonry.)  A  composition  of  lime,  sand, 
and  pebbles,  which  concretes  into  a  hard  mass ; 
—  used  for  the  foundation  of  buildings,  the 
floors  of  cellars,  &c. 

3.  {Logic.)  That  which  is  concrete ;  a  con- 
crete name  or  term.  —  See  Concrete,  a.  No.  3. 

A  knave,  a  fool,  a  philosopher,  and  many  other  cowi-eln, 
are  substantives,  us  well  as  knavei  


er\-,  tolly,  and  philosophy, 
belong  to  them.  M  atlt. 


which  arc  the  abstract  terms  that  belong 

i^^"  [  apprehend  tlie  accent  oiiglit  to  he  placed  on 
tlie  first  Hyllable  of  cimcrrte  when  a  substautive,  and 
ou  the  last  wlien  an  adjective."    fValker. 

CQN-CRET'(;D,  p.  a.    Formed  by  concretion  ;  co- 
agulated ;  as,  "  A  concreted  mass." 

CON-CRETE'LY,  ad.    In  a  concrete  manner ;  not 
abstractedly.  Norris. 

CQN-CKETE'NesS,  n.    The  state  of  being  con- 
crete ;  concretion.  Bailey. 

CQN-CRE'TION,  n.     [L.  concretio;  It.  concrezi- 
one  ;  Sp.  concrecion  ;  Fr.  concretion."] 

1.  The  act  of  concreting  ;  coiigulation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  concreted ;  —  applied  to 
things  or  to  ideas. 

The  mind  surmounts  all  power  of  concretion,  and  can 
place  in  the  simplest  manner  every  attribute  by  itself.  Uctrrit. 

3.  A  mass  concreted  ;  a  compound. 

lie  relates  that  it  [the  halcyon's  nest]  resembled  those  con^ 
cretions  which  are  formed  by  sea-water.  PennniU. 

CQN-CRE'TIO\-AL,   a.      Implying  concretion  ; 
pertaining  to  concretion.  Braude. 

CQiV-CRE'TION-A-RY,  a.    Eelating  to  or  having 
concretions;  concretional.  P.  Cyc. 

CQN-CRE'T;VE,  a.    Causing  concretion  ;  coagu- 
lative.  Browne. 

In  a  concretive  manner. 


Amass  formed  by  concre- 
Johnson. 


CQN-CRE'TIVE-LY,  ad. 

t  CON-CRET'URE,  n. 
tion ;  a  concretion. 

+  CON-CREW'  (kon-krd'),  v.  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and 
cresco,  to  increase.]   To  grow  together.  Spenser. 

CON-CRlM-l-NA'TIQN,  n.  Joint  crimination,  or 
accusation,     [r.]  Maunder. 

CQN-CU'Bl-NA-CY,  n.  The  practice  of  concu- 
binage ;  fornication. 

Their  country  was  very  infamous  for  concubinacy,  adulte- 
ry, and  incest.  Strype. 

CON-CU'BJ-NA^E,  n.  [L.  concubinatus ;  concubo, 
to  lie  with ;  con,  with,  and  cubo,  to  recline  ;  Fr. 
concubinage.] 

1.  The  cohabitation  of  a  man  with  a  woman 
to  whom  he  is  not  united  by  marriage.  But  rill. 

2.  {Late.)  A  plea  or  exception,  in  the  old 
action  of  dower,  that  the  claimant  was  not  law- 
fully married  to  the  party  from  whose  lands  she 
sought  to  be  endowed.  Burrill. 

CON-CU'BI-NAL,  a.  [L.  concubinalis.]  Relat- 
ing to  a  concubine  or  to  concubinage,  [r.]  Ash. 

CQN-CU'BJ-NA-RY,  o.    Relating  to  concubinage. 

CQN-CU'BI-NA-RY,  n.  [It.  §  Sp.  concubinario ; 
Fr.  concu&itiaire.]  One  who  practises  concu- 
binage. Bp.  Taylor. 

tCQN-CU'Bl-N.\TE,  n.  The  state  of  concubi- 
nage. "  Such  marriages  were  no  better  than  a 
mere  coneubinate."  Bp.  Taylor. 

C6N'CV-BINE  (kBng'kn-bln),  n.  [L.  concuhina ; 
It.  «Sr  Sp.  concttbina ;  ^r.  cottcubine.  —  Sec  Co.v- 

Cl'BINAOE.] 

1.  A  wife  of  second  rank.  Crtiden. 

2.  A  woman  kept  hy  a  man  for  cohabitation, 
but  not  his  wife ;  a  mistress. 

I  know  I  am  too  mean  to  be  yonr  queen. 

And  yet  t>Mi  good  to  t>e  your  cuncumiK.  Siai. 

t  CQN-Cfj L'C.\TE,  V.  a.  [L.  cmtctdco,  conculcatus  ; 
con,  with,  and  clco,  to  tread  ;  calx,  the  heel ; 
It.  concuicare.]  To  tread  under  foot.  MoutUagu. 


Relating  to  concu- 
Johnaon. 


t  CfiN-CyL-CA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  concukatio.]  A 
trampling  with  the  feet.  Bailey. 

CQN-CU'PlH-rfcNCE,  n.  [L.  comnpiacentia,  con- 
cupisro,  to  lust  after ;  ion,  with,  and  cupio,  to 
desire;  It.  i-otteuiiiarenza ;  Sp.  i-onruj^itrenria- 
Fr.  conrujfispi-ncr.]  Carnal  apoetitc ;  luKt.  "  We 
know  necret  concupiscence  to  be  sin."     Hooker. 

CQN-cr"PI8-c6NT,  a.  [L.  conrupitco,  cont-upia- 
cent,  to  lust  after;  Fr.  concupttcerU.]  Libidi- 
nous ;  lecherous.  Shak. 

tC9N-CU-PI8-CftN'TIAL,  a 
piscence ;  concupiscent. 

CQN-C!;'P|S-CJ-BLE,  o.  [It.,  Sp.,  4  Fr.  concu- 
piscible.]     Concupiscent,     [r.]  Shak. 

CON-cO'P|8.C|-BLE-Nf:8fl,  n.  The  qualitr  o( 
being  concupiscible ;  concupiscence,  [r.]  Scott. 

CQN-C(JR',  v.n.  [L.  conrurro,  to  run  together; 
con,  with,  and  curro,  to  run  ;  It.  corut/rrere ;  Sp. 
concurrir;  Fr.  concourir.]  ft.  concirreu;  pp. 

CONCtlUlISO,  CONCIRHED.J 

1.  To  meet  in  one  point ;  to  come  together. 
Bt  what  means  were  thej-  together  bmaght? 

They  err  that  say  they  did  comrw  by  chance.       Daria. 

2.  To  contribute  with  joint  power ;  to  help. 

No  decree  of  mine 
Concurring  to  necessitate  his  (all.  MOIom. 

Extremes  in  nature  equal  gnml  produce; 
Extremes  In  man  Conner  to  general  use.  Popt. 

3.  To  coincide  ;  to  ag^ree ;  to  harmonize. 

Judgment  and  genius  so  ronrur  in  thee. 

And  both  unite  in  perfect  harmony.  timgrrre. 

CON-cOR'RgN'CE,  n.  [It.  concorrensa ;  Sp.  ctm- 
currencia;  Fr.  cimnnrence.] 

1.  The  act  of  concurring ;  combination  of 
events  or  circumstances  ;  conjuncture. 

He  views  our  iKhavior  In  every  coisciirrnsce  of  aflhira. 

Atlditom. 

2.  The  act  of  joining;  in  any  opinion,  design, 
or  measure  ;  conjunction  ;  agreement. 

uin  the  Proud  was  expelled  by  an  oniveiaal  cmeur^ 

Swi/t 

.  3.  Cooperation ;  assistance ;  aid. 

From  these  sublime  images  we  collect  the  greatnea*  at  Um 
work,  and  the  necessity  of  the  divine  mnctirmce  to  it. 

4.  Joint  right  or  power ;  equal  claim ;  as,  *♦  A 
concurrence  of  jurisdiction."  Ayliffc, 

CON-cCr'RPN-CY,  n.    Same  as  Cokccrrbncb. 

CQN-CUR'Rf:NT,  a.     [It.  concorrtnU\  Sp.  omu 

currerde^ 

1.  Acting  in  conjunction  ;  agreeing  in  the 
same  act;  contributing  to  the  same  event. 

The  Egyptians,  by  the  conrurrmt  testimony  of  anliqnitjr, 
were  amongst  the  first  who  taught  that  the  soul  was  immor- 
tal. WariMrUm. 

2.  Conjoined  ;  associate  ;  concomitant. 

There  is  no  dilTerence  lietween  the  cnmrttrrmt  echo  aB4 
the  iterant  but  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the  return,  banm. 

Q.  Having  the  same  right  or  claim  ;  equal  Id 
authority ;  as,  "  Concurrent  jurisdiction. 

CQN-CUR'RgNT,  n.   1.  He  or  that  which  concurs. 
2.  A  joint  or  contributory  cause. 


Tarq 
mice  of  nobles  and  people. 


To  all  affiUrs  of  importance  there  are  three  ne 
currents  —  time,  industry,  and  Acuities.  Itccap  o/'l'irtf. 

3.  t  Equal  right ;  joint  claim.  Carew. 

4.  pi.  {Chron.)  The  supemumerarr  days  in  the 
year  over  fifty-two  weeks;  —  so  called  because 
they  concur  with  the  solar  cycle,  whose  course 
they  follow.  Ogilcie. 

CQN-cCR'R5NT-LY,  orf.  In  a  concurrent  man- 
ner.  Mountagu. 

CQN-cCr'R^NT-NSsS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
concurrent.  Scott. 

CQN-cOr'RING, p.  a.    Agreeing;  uniting. 

CpN-Ct'8S',  r.  a.  [L.  concutio,  comtusiu.}  To 
shake  yiolently.     [e.]  A'.  Brit.  Rev. 

t  CCN-Crs-SA'TIQN,  n.  Agitation  ;  concussion. 
"  Astonishing  concussation."  Bp.  HalL 

tCQN-CCsSED'  (-kO«t'),  p.  a.     Shaken.    DattieL 

CQS-CC'S'81QS  (kon-kOsh'un,  92),  n.  f  L.  conctu^ 
sio ;  concutio,  cottruastis,  to  shake ;  It.  coHCua^ 
tiotte ;  Sp.  concttsion  ;   Fr.  cotuvssion.'Y 

1.  A  snaking  or  agitation  ;  a  shock. 

rhich  appear  rude  and  broken,  as  anrae  rtolciil  com- 
ould  naturally  leave  tite  satid  iubaUncca  of  th* 

Cook. 

2.  (Surgery.)   The  disturbance    and   injury 


R^-efti 

r«s«iVm  « 
earth. 


mIeN,  SifR;   m6vE,  n6K,  b6N;    bOlL,  BiJR,  ROLE.  — 9,  9,  9,  i,  soft;  £,  6,  £,  I,  hard;  §  <M  a;   Tf.  at  ga.  —  7UIS,  this. 
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CONDITIONATE 


communicated  to   an    organ,   particularly  the" 

brain,  by  a  fall  or  a  blow.  Ihmglison. 

Syn. —  See  Shock. 

CON-CUS'S|VE,  fl.     \\i.  concvssivo.']     Having  the 

power  of  shaking ;  agitating.  Johnson. 

CQN-CUS  SY,  a.  Noting  a  certain  kind  of  knots 
in  timber-trees.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Concussy  knots  aro  at  the  roots  of  limba  which 
have  decayed  and  are  destitute  of  hark,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  rottenness  extends  to  tlie  trunk 
and  into  the  heart  of  the  tree.  Maine  Timber. 

c6ND,  v.  a.  [Fr.  conduire,  to  conduct.]  (Naut.) 
To  conduct  a  ship  to  a  right  course ;  to  direct 
the  steersman  how  to  steer  ;  to  cun.         Crabb. 

CQN-DEMN'  (kon-dem'),  v.  a.  [L.  condenino  ;  con, 
with,  and  danmo,  to  doom ;  It.  condannare  ;  Sp. 
condenar  ;    Fr.  condamner.']      [i.  condemned  ; 

pp.  CONDEMNING,  CONDEMNED.] 

1.  To  adjudge,  judge,  or  pronounce  guilty; 
to  doom  to  punishment ;  to  sentence. 

The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  betrayed  unto  . . .  the  scribes, 
and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death.  JUatt.  xx.  18. 

2.  To  reprobate  ;  to  disapprove  ;  to  censure  ; 
to  blame. 

They  who  approve  my  conduct  In  this  particular  are  much 
more  numerous  than  those  who  condemn  it.  Spectator, 

3.  {Naut.  &  Com.)  To  adjudge  to  be  unsea- 
worthy,  as  a  ship  :  —  to  declare  to  be  forfeited, 
as  a  ship  or  her  cargo. 

CON-DEM'NA-BLE,  rt.  Blamable  ;  censurable; 
culpable.  "ConrfewwaJfe  superstition."  Browne. 

CON-DpM-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  condetnnatio  ;  It. 
condennazione ;  Sp.  condenacion ;  Fr.  condam- 
nation-l 

1.  The  act  of  condemning ;  a  sentence  of  pun- 
ishment for  guilt. 

There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are 
In  Christ,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  atlcr  the  Spirit. 

Mom.  viii.  1. 

2.  Blame  ;  censure  ;  reproof.  Paley. 

3.  The  state  of  being  condemned. 

Swear  not . . .  lest  ye  fell  into  condemnation.    James  v.  12. 

4.  That  which  condemns ;  cause  of  blame. 

This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world, 
and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light.  John  iii.  IB. 

CON-DEM'NA-TO-RY,  a.  [It.  condannatorio ;  Sp. 
condenatono.']  Implying  condemnation  or  cen- 
sure.    "  A  condemnatory  sentence."         Speed. 

CQN-DEM'NgD-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  be  con- 
demned,    [u.]  Feltham. 

CON-DEM'NgR,  n.  One  who  condemns,  or  cen- 
sures ;  a  censurer.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CON-DEN-SA-niL'J-TY,  n.  [Fr.  condensability.'] 
The  quality  of  being'  condensable.  Sjners. 

CON-DEN'SA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  condensed. 
"  This  agent condensable  yet  further."  Digby. 

CON-DEN'SATE,  v.  a.  [L.  condenso,  condensatus  ; 
con,  with,  and  denso,  to  make  dense ;  It.  con- 
densere ;  Sp.  condensar.']  To  condense  ;  to 
thicken,     [r.]  Hammond. 

CON-DEN'SATE,  V.  n.    To  grow  thicker.  Bailey. 

tCON-DfiN'SATE,  a.  Made  thick;  condensed. 
"  Thickened  or  coiidensate."  Peacham. 

CON-DpN-SA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  condensatio ;  It.  con- 
densazione ;  Sp.  condensacion ;  Fr.  condensa- 
tion.] The  act  of  condensing  or  making  more 
dense ;  compression. 

The  same  vapors,  being  by  further  condetisation  formed 
into  rain,  fall  down  in  drops.  Derham. 

CQN-DEN'SA-TlVE,  a.  Having  power  to  con- 
dense ;  tending  to  condense.  Todd. 

CQN-DENSE',  V.  a.  [L.  condenso  ;  con,  with,  and 
denso,  to  make  dense  ;  It.  condensare  ;  Sp.  con- 
densar ;    Fr.  cotidenser.]     [i.  condensed  ;  pp. 

CONDENSING,    CONDENSED.] 

1.  To  make  more  dense,  compact,  or  close ; 
to  thicken  ;  to  compress ;  as,  "  To  condense 
air  in  a  close  vessel. 

2.  To  bring  into  a  smaller  compass ;  to 
abridge  ;  to  shorten ;  as,  "  To  condense  lan- 
guage or  style." 

3.  (Mecn.  Arts.)  To  convert  vapors  into 
liquids  by  cold ;  as,  "  To  condense  steam  "  ; 
'*  To  condense  the  vapor  of  alcohol." 

CON-DENSE',  V.  n.    1.  To  grow  dense  ;  to  thicken. 

The  water  does  presently  condense  into  little  stones.  Boyle. 


2.  To  become  liquid.      "Vapors  when  they 
begin  to  condense."  Netcton. 

CON-DENSE',  a.    Thick  ;  dense  ;  condensed. 


They  color,  shape,  and  size 
Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  condense  or  rare. 


Milton. 


CON-DENSED'  (.kon-denst'),  p.  a.  Made  dense  ; 
compressed. 

In  what  shape  they  choose, 
Dilated  or  condensed.  Milton. 

CON-DENS'gR,  w.  [Ft.  condenseur.]  He  who,  or 
that  which,  condenses  :  —  a  vessel  in  which  any 
thing  is  condensed,  —  particularly  a  vessel 
used  to  liquefy  vapors  by  exposing  it  to  a  jet  or 
current  of  cool  water.  Qidncy. 

CON-DENS'ING,  p.  a.    1.  Growing  dense. 

Like  the  dread  stillness  of  condensing  storms.     Johnson. 

2.  Used  for  condensing ;  as,  "  A  condensing 
syringe." 

CON-DEN'Sl-TY,  w.  [Sp.  condenfidad.]  Dense- 
ness  ;  density.     [r.J  Bailey. 

CON'D^R,  n.     [Fr.  conduire,  to  conduct.] 

1.  One  employed  to  stand  on  a  high  place 
near  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  her- 
ring-fishers where  the  shoal  passes.         Cowell. 

2.  i^Naut.)  One  who  directs  the  helmsman 
how  to  steer ;  a  pilot.  Clarke. 

tCON-D?-SCENCE',  n.  Condescendence.  "See 
the  candescence  of  this  great  king."  Puller. 

CON-Dg-SCEND'  (k6n-de-send'),  v.  n.  [L.  coti, 
with,  and  descendo,  to  descend  ;  It.  condescen- 
dere ;  Sp.  condescender ;  Fr.  condescendre.]  \i. 
condescended  ;  pp.  condescending,  conde- 
scended.] 

1.  To  recede  from  a  position ;  to  abate  a  pre- 
tension ;  to  submit ;  to  yield  ;  to  stoop  ;  to  bend. 

They  would  hear  no  reason,  neither  yet  condescend  to  re- 
store any  thing  else  which  they  had  of  ours.  Hacklvyt. 
Can  they  think  me  so  broken,  so  debased 
"With  corporal  servitude,  that  my  mind  ever 
Will  condescend  to  such  absurd  commands?      Sfilton. 

2.  To  accommodate  one's  self  to  another  by 
descending  from  the  privileges  of  superior  rank 
or  dignity ;  to  come  down  to  an  equality  with 
another.     "  Condescend  to  men  of  low  estate." 

Rom.  xii.  16. 

They  were  offended  because  he  condescended  to  converse 
with  people  of  bad  reputation,  with  publicans  and  sinners. 

Jortin. 

3.  t  To  assent ;  to  agree. 

All  parties  willingly  condescended  hereunto.  Carew. 

Perhaps  I  may  all  further  quarrel  end. 
So  ye  will  swear  my  judgment  to  abide. 
Thereto  they  both  did  trankly  condescend.       Spenser. 

CON-Dg-SCEND'5NCE,  n.  [It.  cmidescendenza  ; 
Sp.  condescendencia ;  Fr.  condcscendance.]  The 
act  of  condescending ;  a  voluntary  submission 
or  yielding  ;  condescension,     [r.]      Mountagu. 

t  CON-D^-SCEN'DfN-CY,  n.  The  act  of  conde- 
scending; condescendence.  Bailey. 

c6N-D5-SCEND'ING,  n.  Voluntary  humiliation. 
"  Most  familiar  condescending s."      Hammond. 

CON-D^l-SCEND'jNG,  j9.  a.  Stooping;  humble; 
meek  ;  kind  ;  courteous ;  accommodating.  "  A 
very  condescending  air."  Watts. 

CON-D5-SCEND'lNG-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  kind 
concession ;  courteously ;  kindly. 

c6N-D5-SCEN'SION,w.  \lt.  condescensione.]  The 
act  of  condescending  ;  voluntary  humiliation  ; 
descent  from  superiority ;  deference  ;  courtesy. 

It  forbids  pride,  and  ambition,  and  vain  glory,  and  com- 
mands humility,  and  modesty,  and  condescension  to  others. 

nUotson. 
Syn.  — See  Complaisance. 

t  C0N-D5-SCEN'SIVE,  a.  [It.  condescensivo.] 
Courteous  ;  condescending.  "  Condescensive 
tenderness."     [r.]  Barrow. 

t  c6N-D5-SCENT',  n.  Condescension.  Bp.  Hall. 

CON-DIGN'  (kon-dln'),  a.  [L.  condigmis,  wholly 
or  very  wortliy ;  con,  with,  used  intensively,  and 
dignus,  worthy ;  It.  cmidegno ;  Sp.  condigno ; 
Fr.  condigne.]  Worthy  of  a  person  ;  suitable  ; 
deserved  ;  merited.  "  Her  endeavors  shall  not 
lack  conrf«5'«  praise."  Udal.  "  Condign  writers 
to  register  his  acts."    Sir  T.  Elyot. 

US'  This  word  is  now  used  only  or  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  word  punishment;  as,  "Condign 
pimisliment."  Shak. 

CON-DIg'NJ-TY,  n.    [It.  condegnita ;  Sp.  condigni- 


dad;   Fr.   condiqnite.]     Merit;   desert;  —  used 
especially  in  a  theological  sense. 

Such  a  worthiness  of  condinnitv  cannot  be  found  in  any 
the  best,  most  perfect  and  excellent  of  created  l)cings.     Bw. 

CQN-DIGN'LY  (kon-dln'le),  arf.  Deservedly.  "A 
villany  condignly  punished."  L.  Addison. 

CQN-DIGN'NJPSS  (kon-dln'nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  condign ;  suitableness  to  deserts.  Bailey. 

CON'D{-MENT,  n.  [L.  condimentum  ;  condio,  to 
make  savory  ;  It.  A,-  Sp.  condimento ;  Fr.  condi- 
ment.] Any  thing  used  to  improve  the  flavor  of 
food,  or  to  excite  appetite  by  pungency  of  taste ; 
a  seasoning,  as  salt,  mustard,  pepper,  spice,  &c. 

Many  things  are  swallowed  by  animals  rather  for  condi- 
ment, gust,  or  medicament,  than  any  substantial  nutriment. 

Browne, 

c5N-DIS-CI'PLE  (kSn-djs-sl'pl),  n.  [L.  condiscip- 
ulus  ;  con,  with,  and  discipulus,  a  disciple  ;  Fr. 
condisciple.]  A  school-fellow,  or  fellow-disci- 
ple. Martin. 

CON-DITE',  v.  a.  [L.  condio,  conditvs ;  It.  condire.] 
To  pickle  ;  to  preserve.  "  Like  coiidited  or  pic- 
kled mushrooms."      [r.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

tCON'D!TE(k6n'dit),  a.  [It.  condito.]  Preserved; 
conserved.     '*  Condite  fruit."  Burton. 

fCON'DJTE-MENT,  n.  A  composition  of  con- 
serves, powders,  and  spices  in  the  form  of  an 
electuary ;  condiment.  Hacket. 

fCON-DIT'lNG,  M.  Act  of  preserving.  "The 
conditing  of  pears,  quinces,  and  the  like."  Grew. 

C0N-DI"TI0N  (kon-dish'un),  n.  [L.  conditio; 
condo,  conditus,  to  put  together,  to  build ;  It. 
condizione  ;  Sp.  condicion  ;  Fr.  condition.] 

1.  External  circumstances ;  mode  of  exist- 
ence ;  state  ;  situation  ;  predicament ;  case. 

"What  man's  condition  can  be  worse 
Than  his  whom  plenty  starves  and  blessings  curse?  Cowley. 

2.  Quality ;  attribute  ;  property. 

The  kinp  is  but  a  man;  the  violet  smelis,  the  element 
shows,  to  hun  as  to  mc;  all  his  senses  have  but  human  con- 
ditions. HlKft:. 

3.  Something  required  to  be  done  ;  terms  of 
compact ;  stipulation  ;  article  of  agreement. 

For  all  our  good  we  hold  from  Heaven  by  lease. 

With  many  forfeits  and  conditions  bound.    P.  Fletcher. 

Syn.  — See  Article,  Case,  Circumstance, 
Situation. 

CON-DI"TION,  V.  n.  [It.  condiziotmre ;  Sp.  con- 
dicionar ;  'Ft.  cmiditionner.]  [i.  conditioned  ; 
pp.  conditioning,  conditioned.]  To  make 
terms ;  to  stipulate  ;  to  bargain. 

Sir,  I  must  condition 
To  have  this  gentleman  by  a  witness.         jB.  Jonson. 

CON-DI"TION  (kon-dT.sh'iin),  v.  a.  To  contract; 
to  agree  upon  ;  to  stipulate,     [r.] 

It  was  conditioned  between  Saturn  and  Titan,  that  Saturn 
should  put  to  death  all  his  male  children.  lialeigh. 

CON-DI"TION-AL,  a.  [\t.  condizionale ;  Sp.cow- 
dicional;  Fr.  conditionnel.] 

1.  Implying  conditions,  stipulation,  or  sup- 
position ;  depending  on  certain  terms  ;  not  ab- 
solute ;  as,  "  A.  conditional  promise." 

Many  scriptures,  though  as  to  their  formal  terms  the^v  are 
absolute,  yet  as  to  their  sense  they  are  conditional.         South. 

A  conditional  proposition  is  one  which  asserts  the  depend- 
ence of  one  categorical  proposition  on  another,  Abp.  Whatety. 

2.  {Gram.  &  Logic.)  Expressing  some  condi- 
tion or  supposition;  as,  "A  conditional  con- 
junction " ;  "A  'conditional  mode." 

t  C0N-DI"TI0N-AL  (kon-dish'un-jl),  n.  A  limi- 
tation ;  a  condition.  Bacon. 

CON-DI-TION-AL'I-TY  (kon-dTsh-iin-ai'e-te),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  conditional ;  limitation  by 
certain  terms,     [r.]  Decay  of  Piety. 

CON-DI"TION-AL-LY,  ad.  With  conditions  or 
limitations ;  as,  "  To  agree  to  any  thing  condi- 
tionally." 

CON-D!"TrON-A-RY  (kon-dTsh'nn-9-re),  n.  A 
condition ;  a  stipulation.  "  Would  God  dis- 
pense with  it  as  a  conditionary ."    [r.]     Norris. 

CQN-DT"TI0N-ATE,  v.  a.     [Fr.  conditionner.] 

1.  t  To  qualify  ;  to  regulate.  Brotme- 

2.  To  make  conditional. 

The  condition  is  called  the  protasis  or  antecedent,  and  the 
thing  conditionated  the  apodosis  or  conclusion.  GiW* 

t  CON-dI"TION-ATE,  a.  Conditional.  "Barac's 
answer  .  .  .  conditionate."  Bp.  HalL 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  £,  I,  6,  V,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    H^IR,  HER; 


CONDITIONED 

CpN-Pt  'TIQNED  (^kon-dT«h'und),  a.  Havinj?  con- 
ditions, or  qunlitips,  or  propiTtion,  good  or  bad. 

The  lU'nrent  (Vtcml  to  ino,  tlic  kintlcit  man, 

The  b«»t  coHiliUniiril.  Sh<a: 

t  rOX-nI"'riQN-LY,  ad.     On  particular  terms; 

conditionally.       '  Sidney. 

C9N-DO'LA-TQ-RV,  o.  Expresaive  of  condolence ; 

condoling.  '  Smart. 

CQN-DOLE',  v.n.     [L.  condoleo;  con,  with,  and 

'doleo,  to  lament ;  It.  condolersi ;  Sp.  condolerae ; 

Yx.condouluir.lii.  condoled  ;  pp.  condoling, 

CONDOLED.]     To  share  in  another's  sorrow;  to 

lament  with  others  ;  to  sympathize. 

Your  frifndi  wuuld  have  cause  to  rejoice,  rather  than  ctm- 

dole  with  you.  lemple. 

CQN-DOLE',  V.  a.    To  bewail ;  to  lament  for. 

1  come  not,  SomsoD,  to  coiulole  thy  chance.       Milton. 
CON-DOLE'MgNT,  n.     1.  The  act  of  condoling; 
lamentation  with  others ;  condolence. 

Th»'v  pruented  an  addrcai  of  condolcmeul  for  the  lo«J  of 
his  [Wiiliilni  III.)  queen.  it/e  qfA.  Wood. 

2.  Grief;  sorrow;  mourning. 
To  persevere 
In  obstinate  cmvlnlement  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stublrarnness,  unmanly  grief.  Shak. 

CQN-DO'LgNCE,  M.     [It.  condoglienza;   Fr.  con- 

rfoJe'owrc]     The  act  of  condoling  ;  grief  for  the 

sorrows  of  another  ;    sympathy ;  pity.     "  With 

condolence  the  misfortune  share."  Croxull. 

Syn.  — See  Pity. 

CQN-d6l'?R,  n.    One  who  condoles.      Johnson. 

CQN-DOL'ING,  n.  Expression  of  condolence; 
condolence.  Bp.  Hall. 

C6n-DQ-NA'TIQN,  n.  [Jj.  condo7Mtio ;  It.  coii- 
donazione;  Sp.  comloiuicion.]  The  act  of  par- 
doning ;  pardon  ;  forgiveness.  Mountagu. 

CON-DONE',  V.  a.     [li.  condone,  condonattis;  It. 

condonarc]  To  pardon ;  to  forgive,  [r.]  N.B.Rev. 

The  public  will  gladly  condone  his  earlier  errors.  Qu.  liev. 

(;uN'DOR,  n.  [Sp.  cwirfon] 
(Orntth.)  The  great  vul- 
ture of  the  Andes,  one  of 
the  largest  birds  that  fly 
in  the  air ;  Calhartes  gry- 
phxu.      Van  Der  Hoeven. 

C6N'DRO-DfTE,n.  (Mn.) 
See  Chonduodite. 

CON-DUCE',  V.  n.  [L.  con- 
duco ;  con,  with,  and  duco, 
to  lead ;  It.  condttrre ;  Sp. 
condticir  ;  Fr.  conduire.']  [t.  conduced  ;  pp. 
CONDrciNO,  CONDUCED.]  'To  serve  some  pur- 
pose ;  to  promote  an  end ;  to  contribute  ;  to  tend. 
They  may  conduce  to  further  discoveries  for  completing 
the  theory  of  light.  ^eicloiu 

t  C(.)N-DCce',  t'.  a.    To  conduct. 

There  was  sent  into  my  lodgings  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon 
to  coiuluce  me  to  my  lady's  presence.    Ifobci/  to  Henri)  VIII. 

lie  was  sent  to  conduce  hither  the  Princess  Henrietta 
Maria.  Wotton, 

tCON-DUCE'M?NT,  n.  The  act  of  leading  to  ; 
tendency.  Gregory. 

;  +  CON-DU'C5NT,  a.     That  may  contribute. 

Any  other  act  fitting  or  contlucent  to  . . .  success.  Abp.  Laud. 

CON-DU-CJ-BlL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
conducible.  "Their  condwibility  to  the  nro- 
nioting  of  our  chief  end."     [ii.]  Wilfdns. 

C0N-DU'C|-BLE,  a.  [L.  condwibilis  ;  It.  condu- 
cibik.]    Promoting  ;  conducive.  Bacon. 

CO.\-D0'Cl-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
conducible  ;  conducibility.    [ii.]  More. 

CQ.\-DU'CJ-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  promoting  an 
end.    [r.]  Todd. 

C9N-DfT'C|VE,  a.  That  may  conduce  to  or  pro- 
mote ;  promotive  ;  assisting  ;  aiding. 

An  action,  however  cmulucire  to  the  good  of  our  country, 
will  be  represented  as  pr^udicial  to  it  AMimn. 

C9N-DU'C|VE-Nfi8S,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
conducive  ;  conducibleness.  .   ^oyle. 

CON'dOct  (114),  n.  [L.  conduce,  conditctm,  to 
lead ;  con,  with,  and  dtico,  to  lead ;  It.  condot- 
ta  ;  Sp.  condurta  ;  Fr.  coiuiiiite.] 

L  The  act  of  leading,  guiding,  or  managing ; 
management ;  direction  ;  administration. 

Conduct  of  armies  is  a  prince's  art.  trailer. 

Tonng  men,  in  the  conduct  of  actions,  fly  to  the  end  with- 
out consideration  of  the  means.  Bacon. 
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3.  Convoy ;  escort ;  guard. 


tils  majesty. 
Tendering  my  iiorson's  safely,  hath  a|i|>(iint«d 
This  coiuliu't  U>  convey  me  to  Uic  Tower.  iSAni-. 

3.  A  warrant  by  which  a  convoy  is  apnoiiit- 
cd,  or  safety  is  assured.  Jo/mson. 

4.  Manner  of  life  ;  behavior  ;  deportment  ; 
demeanor  ;  carriage  ;  manners. 

Wistloin  is  no  less  necessary  in  religious  and  moral  than 
In  civil  conduct.  lUair. 

5.  That  by,  or  through,  which  any  thing  is 
conveyed ;  conduit,     [r.] 

0(k1  is  the  fountain  of  honor;  and  the  rondurl  by  which 
he  conveys  it  to  the  sous  of  men  are  virtuous  and  ^-nerous 
practices.  HoutJt. 

Syn.—  Sae  Administration,  Carriage. 

CQN-DLfCT',  V.  a.  [L.  conduco,  conducttta  ;  It. 
condurre ;  Sp.  conducir  ;  Fr.  conduire.]  ft.  con- 
ducted ;  j)p.  conducting,  conducted.] 

1.  To  lead ;  to  direct ;  to  guide ;  to  escort. 

Fray,  receive  them  nobly,  and  conduct  them 

Into  our  presence.  ShaJi: 

2.  To  lead  as  a  general ;  to  govern  or  control 
as  a  chief;  to  command. 

Cortes  himself  conducted  the  third  and  smallest  division. 

Iiot)ert*>n. 

3.  To  carry  on ;  to  manage  ;  to  regulate. 

He  so  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  that  he  made 
the  reigu  of  a  very  weak  prince  most  happy  to  the  Engliah. 

Lord  Lyttleton. 

Syn.  —  One  of  superior  intelligence  should  con- 
duct  or  guide.  Conduct  or  ffiiide  those  who  do  not 
know  the  road  ;  lead  a  cJiild  or  a  horse.  A  vessel  is 
comlucted  by  tlie  pilot,  and  gniilrd  by  the  steersman. 
Conduct  is  applied  to  matters  of  importance.  A  gen- 
eral conduct.1  an  arn)y  ;  a  minister  of  state  conducts 
public  affairs  ;  a  lawyer  conducts  a  cause  intrusted  to 
him;  a  merchant  manages  his  business;  a  superin- 
tendent directs  the  movements  of  sultordinate  agents, 
or  regulates  the  movements  of  machinery,  or  the  op- 
erations uf  business  ;  a  king  gocerns  liis  subjects  ;  a 
wise  man  governs  Lis  passions,  and  cuiUroU  his  ap- 
petite. 

CON-DircT',  r.  n.  To  act ;  to  conduct  one's  self. 
*"  Conduct  so  as  not  to  give  offence."  Dr.  J.  Eliot. 
j8^  It  is  often  used  thus  as  a  neuter  verb  In  the  U. 
S.,  though  nut  authorized  by  good  usage  in  England  ; 
as,  "  He  conducts  well,  instead  of  he  conducts  himself 
well."     Pickering. 

CON-DCC-TI-bIl'1-TY,  n.  [Fr.  condtirtibilite.'] 
'The  quality  of  being  conductible.    Wheatstone. 

CON-DUC'Tj-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  conducted  or 
conveyed.  Wheatstone. 

CQN-dOcT'ING, p.  a.    Leading;  directing. 

CON-DUC'TION,n.  \JL.comduetio;  Yr.  conduction.'] 

1.  tThe  act  of  training  up.  "Every  man  has 

his  beginning  and  conduction."  B.  Jonaon. 

2    {Chem.)  The  act  of  conducting,  as  caloric 

or  electricity.  Dewey. 

C6N-DlTC-Ti"TIOUS  (k5n-dtik-tl8h'us),  a.  [L. 
condtictitius.]  Hired  ;  employed  for  wages. 
"  Persons  . . .  entirely  conductitums  and  remov- 
able at  pleasure."     [r.]  Ayliffe. 

CON-DUC'TIVE,  o.  (Eke.)  That  conducts ;  non- 
electric and  conducting  electricity.  Smart. 


CON-DUC-TlV'l-TY,   n. 
conductive. 


The   quality  of  being 
Smart. 


CON-dOct'QR,  n.     [L.  4r  Sp.  conductor;   It.  con- 
dutlore ;  Fr.  condticteur.] 

1.  One  who  conducts,  or  accompanies  another 
as  a  guide  ;  a  leader.  Beau,  if  Fl. 

2.  A  general ;  a  commander;  a  chief.    Shak. 

3.  A  director ;  a  manager. 

If  he  did  not  entirely  project  the  union  and  regencv.  none 
will  deny  him  to  have  oeen  the  chief  conductor.        Aaduon. 

4.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  public  travelling 
carriage,  as  a  car,  or  a  train  of  car8,on  a  railroad. 

5.  (Sttrg.)  An  instrument  formerly  used  to 
gtiidc  the  forceps  into  the  bladder,  in  operating 
for  the  removal  of  calculus.  Dunglison. 

6.  (Elec.)  A  substance  capable  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  the  electric  fluid;  —  a  pointed 
metallic  rod,  attached  to  htiildings  or  to  ships 
to  protect  them  from  the  effects  of  lightning. 

7.  {Mu3.)  The  leader  in  a  musical  perform- 
ance. iHciyht. 

Prime  conductor,  {FJee.)  that  jMirt  of  an  electrical 

machine  which  collects  and  retains  tho  electric  fluid. 

CON-DlTC'TRgsa,  n.     A  woman  who  directs;  a 

directress.   "  A  good  housewife  . . .  and  diligent 

conductress  of  her  family."  Johntotu 


CONFALON 

cAN'DIIlT(kBn'dlt)  [kBn'dif,  W.P.J.  F.Ja.  Sm.^ 

kSn'dwjt,  S.;  k&n'dji,  E.;  kBn'dwil,  vulaa'ly 
kGn'djt,  ('.],  n.  [L.  i-otiduro,coiiducttu, tole^A; 
It.  condotto  ;  Sp.  conducto  ;  Fr.  conduit.] 

1.  A  vessel,  canal,  or  pipe  for  oonaucting 
water  or  other  fluid. 

And  all  the  cuwiniK  of  my  blood  froze  np.  Slint. 

2.  (Arch.)  An  iiiteriiiurul  or  suhterrane.in 
passage  for  secret  curiimuuicatiua  between 
apartments.  Brande. 

t  CQN-dO'PLJ-cATE,  ».  a.  [L.  conduplico,  coti- 
duplicatus  ;  con,  with,  and  dupiico,  to  double.] 
To  double.  Cockeram. 

CQN-dO'PL|-CATE,o.  (Bot.)  Doubled  or  folded 
together,  as  some  leaves  in  the  bud.        P.  Cyc 

CQN-DfJ-PLI-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  doubling 
or  folding  together ;  duplication,    [u.]     Bailey. 

CQN-DfJR'RlTE,  n.  {Min.)  An  ore  or  oxide  of 
copper;  arseniate  of  copper;  —  found  at  the 
Condurra  mine  in  Cornwall,  England.      Dana. 

CON'DYLE  (kBn'djI),  n.  [L.  condylut,  from  Or. 
K6v!)v/!of,  the  knuckle  ;  Fr.  condyle.]  (Anat.)  A 
piiotuberance  in  a  bone  at  its  extremity  ;  —  a 
kind  of  process  met  with  more  particularly  in 
the  ginglymoid  joints.  Dunglison. 

c6N'DY-LoId,  a.  [Or.  t6vft>lo(,the  knuckle,  and 
fr<5oj,  "form  ;  Fr.  «Mw/y/o*V/e.]  {Anai.)  Relating 
to,  or  resembling,  a  condyle.  DttngliMm. 

Condyloid  foramina,  the  two  anterior  and  two  poa- 
terior  foramina  of  the  ixripilal  hone. 

Condyloid  process,  llic  |MHitorlor  protuberance  at  tlie 
extremities  of  the  under  jaw.  Damgtuum. 

cCN'DY-LOPE,  n.     See  Condyloped.        Kirby. 

CQN-DlfL'Q-PfiD,  n.  [Or.  KdrivXof,  the  knuckle, 
and  iroi>s,  voSof,  a  foot.]  IZoiil.)  A  name  given 
by  Latreille  to  such  of  the  Articutata  as  have 
jointed  feet.  Brande. 

CON-DY-LU'RA,  n.  [Or.  iciniHiloi,  a  joint,  and 
ovpa,  a  tail.]  (Zo"d.)  A  genus  of  insectivorous 
mammals  resemblingthe  mole.  Van  Der  Hoetcen. 

CONE,  n.  [Gr.  icuvac ;  L.  conus;  It.  ^  Sp.  coiw; 
Fr.  cone.] 

1.  A  solid  body,  of  which  the 
base  is  a  circle,  and  the  summit 
a  point,  called  the  vertex.  If 
the  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  ba.se,  as  in  A,  the  cone  is  said  to 
be  right ;  if  the  axis  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of 
the  base,  as  in  B,  the  cone  is  oblique. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  fruit  in  the  shape  of  a  cone, 
being  a  dense  aggregation  of  scale-like 
carpels  arranged  around  an  axis,  as  in 
the  pine  tribe  ;  a  strobile.  Ilmslnw. 

Cone  of  rays,  (Optiei.)  all  tlie  ray«  which  fall  fniin 
a  luminous  (loint,  or  from  a  xingle  point  of  a  luminous 
object,  upon  a  given  surfaca,  as  upon  iba  object  glani 
of  a  telescope.  Brtnda. 

CO'Ng-PATE,  ;  n.    ^Zo^l.)  A  Mexican  name  of 
C6'N5-PATL,  J  the  American  skunk.       Fischer. 

C6NE'-SHAPED  (-ehipt),  a.    Shaped  like  a  cone. 

CO'N 5 Y,  or  c6n'(;Y,  n.     Sec  Cojjt.        Johnson. 

CON'fAB,  n.  [Contracted  from  confabulatioti.] 
Familiar  talk  or  conversation t  prattle;  con- 
fabulation.    [Colloquial.]  Bumey. 

CQN-FAB'V-I'AR,  o.  Relating  to  talk;  conver- 
sational,    [r.]  Qu.  Her. 

CQN-FAb'V-LATE,  r.  n.  [L.  cotifabuior,  ronfab- 
ulatus ;  con,  with,  and  fahulor,  to  converse  ;  It, 
con/abulare ;  Sp.  con/nbular  ;  Fr.  confahuter.] 
[«.  confabulated  ;  op.  conkahulatino,  con- 
KABULATKD.J  To  talk  easily  together ;  to  chat; 
to  prattle,     [r.] 

I  shall  not  ask  Jean  Jarqne*  Roiusean 

If  Itirds  eaitf'abniale  or  no.  Ihtrper. 

CQN-F.\B-r-LA'TION,  fl.  [1..  ronfabttlatio  ;  It. 
cotifabulazintie ;  Sp.  confabulaciott ;  Fr.  roufaim- 
lation.]  Careless  talk  ;  conversation.  '\  Fneniis' 
confabulations  are  comfortable  at  all  times." 

BurtoH. 

t  CON-FAB'I'-LA-TQ-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  talk, 
prattle,  or  dialogue.  "  "  A  eomfabuUUory  epi- 
taph." "  w**"*^- 

CCiN'F.A-LON,  w.  (Ercl.)  One  of  a  confraternity 
of  seculars  in  the  church  of  Rome,  called  peni- 
tetUs.  Crabb. 
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CONFIDANT 


t  CON-FA-MlL'IAR,  a.    Intimate.  Glanville. 

CON-FAr-RP-A'TION,  n.  [L.  confarreatio  ;  con, 
with,  ojiAfar,  a  sort  of  grain ;  It.  confarraziotie ; 
Sp.  confarre<xcion^^  A  nuptial  solemnity,  among 
the  Romans,  which  consisted  in  offering  up 
some  pure  wheaten  bread,  of  which  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  partook,  rehearsing  a  certain 
formula  in  presence  of  the  high  priest  and  at 
least  ten  witnesses.  Lomlon  Ency. 

+  CON-fAt'5D,  a.  Decreed  or  determined  at  the 
same  time.  Search. 

CQN-FECT',  V.  a.  [L.  conficio,  confectus,  to  pre- 
pare ;    It.  cmifettare ;    Fr.  con  fire. '\       \i.  CON- 

FECTEn  ;  pp.  CONFECTING,  CONFECTEU.] 

1.  t  To  compose  ;  to  form  ;  to  make. 

Of  this  were  confected  the  &mou8  everlasting  lamps  and 
tapers.  Sir  T.  lierbert, 

2.  To  make  up  into  sweetmeats.  "  Saffron 
emifected  in  Cilicia."  Browne. 

CON'FECT.n.  A  sweetmeat ;  a  confection. HerzJey. 

CON-FEC'TION,  n.  [L.  confcctio,  a  preparation  ; 
Sp.  confeccimi ;  Fr.  confection^ 

1.  An  assemblage  of"  different  ingredients  ;  a 
composition  ;  a  mixture. 

Of  best  things,  then,  what  world  shall  yield  confection 
To  liken  her?  Sliak. 

2.  A  sweetmeat ;  a  preserve.  Shak. 

t  CON-FEC'TION- A-RY,  n.     A  confectioner. 

lie  will  take  your  daughters  to  be  confectionarics,  and  to 
be  cooks,  and  to  be  bakers.  1  Sam.  viii.  13. 

CON-FEC'TION-5R,  n.  A  maker  of  sweetmeats. 
"  Painters,  confectioners,  perfumers."       Boyie. 

CON-F6c'TION-ER-Y,  n.  1.  A  preparation  of 
sweetmeats ;  sweetmeats  in  general ;  comfits  ; 
confects. 

2.  The  place  where  sweetmeats  are  kept. 

CON-FEC'TO-RY,  a.  Relating  to  confects,  or  con- 
fectionery.   "  Confectory  art."  Beaumont. 

tCON-FED'5;R,  V.  a.  To  join  in  a  league;  to 
confederate.  "They  .  .  .  were  confedered  be- 
tween themselves  privily."  Holland. 

CON-FED'^R-A-CY,  n.  [L.  con,  with,  a.udi  fwdus, 
a  league  ;  Sp.  confederacion.'] 

1.  A  federal  compact  ;  a  confederation  ;  a 
combination  ;  a  coalition  ;  a  league  ;  a  union  : 
—  especially  applied  to  an  alliance  of  independ- 
ent states  for  a  common  object ;  as,  "  The  con- 
federacy between  the  states  of  Greece." 

What  confederacy  have  you  with  the  traitors?        Shak. 

2.  The  aggregate  of  states  united  by  a  league. 

The  Grecian  eomtnonwcalth,  while  they  maintained  their 
liberty,  were  the  most  heroic  cotu'ederacy  that  ever  existed. 

Han-is. 

Syn See  Alliance,  Association,  Union. 

CON-FED'^IR-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  con,  with,  a.ndfoed- 
ero,  foederatus,  to  establish  by  league ;  It.  con- 
federarsi ;  Sp.  confederar ;  Fr.  confederer.']     [i, 

CONFEDEIIATED  ;    pp.    CONFEDEKATING,     CON- 

FEDEiiATED.]     To  join  in  a  league ;  to  ally. 

They  were  confederated  with  Charles's  enemy.      Knolles. 

CON-.FED'5R-Ate,  V.  n.  To  league;  to  unite  in 
a  league  ;  to  be  allied.  "  Protestants  that  con- 
federated with  France."  Strype. 

CQN-FED'5R-ATE,  a.  \li.  confederato ;  Sp.  «»»- 
federado.]  tJnited  in  league  ;  allied.  "  They 
are  confederate  against  thee."       Ps.  Ixxxiii.  5. 

C0N-FED'5R-ATE,  n.  One  who  engages  to  sup- 
port another ;  an  ally  ;  an  accomplice. 

Sir  Edmund  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate, 

With  many  more  conferlerates,  are  in  arms.  Shak. 

Syn.—  See  Alliance,  Ally,  Associate. 

CON-FED'^R-AT-PD,  p.  a.  United  in  confedera- 
cy ;  leagued  together  ;  allied.  Bp.  Home. 

CON-FED'^R-AT-PR,  n.    One  who  confederates ; 

a  confederate.  Neele. 

C0N-FED'5R-AT-ING,  n.     Alliance.      Atterbury. 

CQN-FfiD-eR-A'TION,  n.  [It.  confederazione  ; 
Sp.  confederacion  ;  Fr.  corifederation.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  confederating ;  a  league  ;  an 
alliance ;  a  confederacy. 

_  The  Greeks,  by  frequent  cnnfederafionx  against  the  Per- 
sians, began  to  consider  themselves  as  one  people.  Wartiurton. 

2.  The  states  united  by  a  confederacy. 

The  affairs  of  the  ronfrderntimi  fof  the  Rhine.  ISOfi]  were 
to  he  conducted  by  a  congress  sitting  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine.  J'olit.  Diet. 


CON-FER',  V.  n.  [L.  confero  ;  con,  with,  and 
fero,  to  bear  ;  It.  conferire  ;  Sp.  confcrir  ;  Fr. 
conferer.']  [i.  conferued  ;  pp.  confeuring, 
conferred/]  To  discourse  gravely  with  an- 
other or  with  others  on  a  stated  subject ;  to  con- 
sult or  converse  seriously. 

When  they  had  commanded  them  to  go  aside  out  of  the 
council,  they  conferred  among  themselves.  Act*  iv.  15. 

CON-FER',  V.  a.     1.  t  To  compare. 

The  captain-general  assembling  the  masters  every  week  to 

confer  all  tlie  observations  and  notes  of  said  ships.  Ilackluyt. 

If  we  con/'er  these  observations  with  others  of  like  nature. 

Boyle. 

2.  To  bestow ;  to  grant ;  to  award ;  to  give. 

Such  honor,  thus  conferred,  thou  mayst  not  well  refuse. 

1'.  Fletcher. 

3.  t  To  contribute  ;  to  conduce. 

The  closeness  and  compactness  of  the  parts  resting  to- 
gether doth  much  conj'er  to  the  strength  of  the  union. 

Glanville. 

CON'F^lR-eNCE,  w.  [It.  conferenza  ;  Sp.  confe- 
rencia ;  Fr.  conftretice.'^ 

1.  t Comparison.  "The  mutual  cofifererice 
of  men's  observations."  hooker. 

2.  Formal  discourse ;  oral  discussion ;  con- 
versation. 

A  free  conference  is  the  only  fair  trial  of  skill  between  rea- 
son and  sophistry.  Jloadli/. 

3.  A  meeting  for  discussion  upon  some  mat- 
ter of  disagreement,  as  between  committees  of 
two  legislative  bodies. 

4.  A  meeting  for  religious  conversation,  ex- 
hortation, and  prayer.  Cummings. 

5.  An  ecclesiastical  assembly  or  association, 
as  among  the  Methodists. 


CON'FER-eNCE,  v.  n. 
[u.] 

c6n-F5-ren'tial,  a. 

ence.     [ii.] 


To  confer  ;  to   consult. 
Ch.  Ob. 

Relating  to   a   confer- 
ee. Rev. 


^'      i  a.  [L.  co7iferrumino, 
gD,  )  conferruminatus,  to 


{Pal.)    A   genus   of    fossil 
Ma7itell. 


CON-FER'RA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  conferred, 
or  bestowed.  Ed.  Rev. 

CON-F^R-REE',  n.     One  who  is  conferred  with. 

CON-FER'RfR,  w.  1.  One  that  con\ersefi.  Johnson. 
2.  One  who  bestows ;  a  bestower.  Mountayu. 

CON-FER'R|NG,  n.     1.  f  The  act  of  comparing. 

"  A  careful  conferring  of   one  scripture  with 

another."  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  The  act  of  bestowing.     "  The  conferring 

of  this  honor  upon  him."  Clarendon. 

CON-F^R-RU'MJ-NATE, 

CON-FgR-RU'MI-NAT-gD 
cement.]     (Bot.)  United  together  so  as  to  be 
inseparable.  Craig. 

CgJ^-FER'VJl,  n.;  pi.  CONFERVA.  [L.,  from 
conferoeo,  to  heal.]  (Bot.)  An  extensive  genus 
of  AlgcB,  composed  of  simple,  jointed,  green 
threads.  Gray. 

CON-FER' ViTE,    n 
plants. 

CON-FER'VoTd,  a.  [L.  conferva,  a  marir<e  plant, 
and  Gr.  ilho^,  form.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  conferva.  Craig. 

CON-FESS',  V.  a.  [L.  confiteor,  confessits  ;  It.  con- 
fessare  ;  Sp.  confesar  ;  Fr.  confe'sser.']  \i.  con- 
fessed;   pp.  CONFESSING,    CONFESSED: — COn- 

fest  is  sometimes  used  for  confessed.'] 

1.  To  acknowledge,  as  a  crime  or  a  fault. 

To  confpM  our  sins  is  to  own  thai  we  have  trjirgrcssed  the 
righteous  laws  of  God.  Sharp. 

2.  To  open  the  conscience  to  a  priest ; — with 
the  reflective  pronoun. 

Our  beautiful  votary  took  the  opportunity  of  confensing 
herself  to  this  celebrated  father.  Aadiion. 

3.  To  hear  confession  from,  as  a  priest  from 
a  penitent. 

He  rose  betimes  and  heard  mass,  and  the  most  part  of  his 
company  were  confessed.  Bemers. 

4.  To  admit  or  grant,  as  a  fact  or  a  statement. 

Order  is  Heaven's  first  law;  and,  this  ronfesned, 

Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest.  Pope. 

5.  To  own  or  avow,  as  a  master  or  as  a  disciple. 

Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him 
will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father.  Matt.  x.  32. 

6.  To  show ;  to  prove ;  to  attest. 

Tall,  thriving  trees  confeitsed  the  fruitful  mould.      Tope. 

Syn.  —  See  Acknowledge,  Allow,  Recog- 
nize. 

CON-FESS',  V.  n.    To  make  confession ;  to  dis- 


close the  state  of  one's  conscience.  "  He  is 
gone  to  the  priest  to  confess."  Johnson. 

t  CON-FES'SANT,  n.  One  who  confesses  to  a 
priest.  Bacon. 

t  CON'F?S-SA-RY,  n.  One  who  makes  a  confes- 
sion. Bp.  Hall. 

CON-FESSED'  (kon-(?st'),  jB.  a.  Open;  known; 
acknowledged  ;  —  sometimes  written  confest. 

CON-FESS'PD-LY,  ad.     Avowedly;  indisputably. 

CON-FESS'fR,  n.     One  who  confesses.      Smart. 

CON-FES'SION  (kon-fesh'un,  92),  n.  [L.  confessio ; 
It.  co7ifessione  ;  Sp.  confesion ;  Fr.  confession.'] 

1.  Ihe  act  of  confessing  as  a  penitent;  a 
disclosure  of  one's  guilt ;  acknowledgment  of 
a  crime  or  a  fault. 

I  prayed  unto  God,  and  made  my  confession.     Dan.  ix.  .4. 

2.  Avowal;  acknowledgment. 

But,  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof. 

When  wc  would  bring  liini  on  to  sonic  c<n{fession 

Of  his  true  state.  Shai: 

3.  (Eccl.)  A  formulary  of  the  articles  of  a 
religious  creed ;  as,  "  The  Augsburg  Coifession." 

4.  (Law.)  The  acknowledgment  of  something 
by  a  party  in  court,  by  which  he  is  considered 
to  have  judgment  passed  upon  him,  and  to  be 
condemned  by  his  own  sentence.  Bun-ill. 

.Auricular  confession,  (Ecc/.)  in  the  Chvrch  of  Rome, 
a  confession  made  to  a  priest,  and  accounted  a  part 
of  the  sacrament  of  penance.  —  Covfesxion  and  avoid- 
ance, (Lutr.)  tl>e  admission  of  f  lie  truth  of  a  statement 
of  fact  contained  in  the  pleading  of  the  opposite  party, 
coupled  with  the  allegation  of  a  new  fact,  which  ob- 
viates or  repels  its  legal  etfect,  and  thus  aroids  it. 
Burritl. — Confession  of  faith,  {Eccl.)  a  formulary  con- 
taining the  opinions  of  a  religious  denomination. 

CON-FES'SrON-AL  (kon-fesh'un-al),  n.  [It.  confes- 
sionak  ;  Sp.  confcsionnrio ; '  Fr.  confessionnal.] 
The  seat  or  box  in  Catholic  churclics  in  which 
the  priest  sits  to  hear  confessions. 

CON-FES'SION-AL-IST,  n,  A  confesscr,  or  one 
who  sits  in  the  confessional.  Boucher. 

CON-FES'SION-A-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  auriciilai 
confession.  Cotgrave. 

CON-FES'SION-A-RY,  n.     Confessional.    Bailey. 

CON-FES'SION-IST  (koii-ftsh'un-ist),  n.  One  who 
makes  profession  of  faith,     [r.]        Mountagit. 

C6n'F?SS-OR,  or  CON-FESS'OR  [k5n'fes-sur,  S. 
W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  C;  kon-Ks'sur,  P.  Wb. 
Ash,  Roes ;  kon-fes'sur  or  kSn'fes-siir,  K.],  n. 
\h.  confessor ;  It.  confessore ;  Fr.  confesseur.] 

1.  One  who  confesses  or  acknowledges  a 
crime  or  a  fault.  Johnson 

2.  A  priest  who  hears  and  absolves  a  penitent. 

See  that  Claiidio 
Be  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning. 
Bring  him  his  confessor;  let  him  be  prepared.     Shak. 

3.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who,  in  the  face  of  what- 
ever danger,  professes  the  Christian  faith. 

It  was  the  assurance  of  a  reRurrecti(m  that  gave  patience 
to  the  confessor  and  courage  to  the  martyr.  Kogert. 

JBS^  "  Dr.  Kenrick  says  this  word  is  sometimes,  but 
improperly,  accented  on  the  first  syllable  ;  hut  it  may 
be  observed  that  this  impropriety  is  become  so  uni- 
versal that  not  one  who  lias  the  least  pretension  to 
politeness  dares  to  pronounce  it  otherwise.  Mr.  Sher- 
idan and  Entick  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word  ;  Mr.  Scott,  on  the  first  and  second ;  Dr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Perry,  Huchanan,  W.  Johnston,  Ash, 
Bailey,  and  Smith  have  the  accent  on  the  second  ;  bi»t 
notwithstanding  this  weight  of  authority,  the  best 
usage  is  certainly  on  the  other  side."    Walker. 

CON-FESS'OR-SHIP,  w.  The  office  of  a  confess- 
or,    [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 


CON-FEST',  p.  &  p.  a.    Confessed. 

fCON-FEST'LY,  ad.     Confessedly.      Hammond. 

tCON-FI"CI5NT  (-ftsh'ent),  a.  Efficient.  Bailey. 

Ct)N-Fl-DANT'  [k»n-fe-dant',  S.  IF.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
'  Sm.  C.  ;  kSn'fe-dSnt,  P.  J.  Wb.],  n.  [L.  confido, 
confidens,  to  trust  in  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  confidciite  ;  Fr. 
cortfideitt.]  A  person  trusted  with  secrets  or 
private  affairs  ;  a  bosom  friend. 

Hobbv  being  a  confidant  of  the  Protector's,  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  written  as  he  was  directed  by  him.  Ilurnet. 

IKS'  "  This  word,  very  unlike  most  others  from  the 
sauie  source,  has  been  made  to  alter  its  French  or- 
tliography,  in  order  to  approach  a  little  nearer  to  thj 
Euglish  pronunciation  of  it.  Some  affected  speak- 
ers on  the  stage  pronounce  the  first  syllable  liko 


A,  E,  I,  O,  f:,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  tj,   ?,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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CONFIDANTE 
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CONFITENT 


eone,  *»  it  !•  marked  in  the  flntt  edition  oi  Mr.  Sher- 
idan's Diniiiiiary  ;  and  thiM  Ih  iierl'uctly  of  a  piece 
Willi  tliu  aHuctatiiin  wliicii  Iihm  allured  tlie  H|i«lliii|i  of 
tlie  last.  liy  Dryden  and  Soiitli,  hh  quoted  t)y  Dr. 
JoluiHon,  wu  find  tliis  word  s|)ellod  liitu  tile  adjective 
cot{ident ;  and  it  is  more  than  proliable  that  itH  Preiirh 
pniniiiiciatitin  is  hut  of  late  dale  ;  hut  ho  universal  ia 
ItH  Ufte  at  prcHont,  that  a  prenler  mark  of  rusticity 
cannot  be  given  than  to  place  tlie  accent  on  the  lirHt 
ayllahle,  and  to  pronounce  the  latit  dent  inntead  of 
daiit."    H'alker. 

C(').\-FI-uA.\TE',  n.  [Fr.  confidente.']  A  female 
friend  ititrusted  with  secrets.  llurd. 

CQ.N-KIDE',  r.  n.  [L.  con fitlo,  to  trust  in;  con, 
with,  and  ^do,  to  trust ;  It.  confidare ;  Sp.  con- 
Jiar;  Fr.  conjier.]  [t.  confided  ;  pp.  confid- 
INO,  coNFiDF.D.]  To  have  confidence  ;  to  rely ; 
to  trust ;  — used  with  ih. 

He  ilone  won't  betray  in  whom  none  will  confide.  Congrere. 
Syn. —  Confide  expresses  more  than  trust.  We 
always  trunt  when  we  ennfidr.  Confide  in  a  friend  ; 
trunt  to  a  faithful  servant  or  a  customer.  A  breach 
of  trust  evinces  a  \v  'nt  of  integrity  ;  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence evinces  baseness. 

COX-FIDE',  V.  a.    To  trust ;  to  intrust. 

The  only  one  to  whom  I  dare  cot\IUIe  my  folly.      Lyttlelon. 

C0N'FI-D6NCE,  n.  [Ij.  con^fideutia  ;  It.  con fiden- 
za  ;  Sp.  confianza  ;  Fr.  confiance  and  confidenccl 

1.  Trust  in  moral  probity  ;  firm  belief  in  the 
integrity  of  others. 

Wc  made  confidential  comraunicationi  to  those  in  whom 
we  had  no  confidence,  and  who  reposed  no  confidence  in  us. 

liurkc. 
Confidence  !a  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aired  bosom. 

Lord  Chatham. 

2.  Reliance  upon  one's  own  abilities  or  for- 
tune ;  assurance,  as  opposed  to  timidity. 

Hia  times,  being  pros|)crous,  had  raised  his  confidence  by 
■nccrss.  Bacon. 

3.  Boldness  ;  assurance ;  —  as  opposed  to 
modesty. 

But  surely  modesty  never  hurt  anv  cause,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  man  seems  to  me  to  be  much  like  the  wrath  of  man. 

Tillotson. 

4.  Firmness  of  religious  faith. 

For  we  arc  made  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the  begin- 
ning of  our  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end.       Heb.  iii.  14. 

5.  That  which  causes  trust,  reliance,  or  a 
sense  of  security. 

If  I  have  made  jfiild  my  hope,  or  have  said  to  the  fine  gold. 
Thon  art  my  ronfidince.  Job  xxxl.  24. 

Syn.  — See  Assurance,  Belief,  Confide. 
COiV'FI-DftNT,  a.     [L.  cwifidcns ;  Sp.  confidente.] 

1.  Assured  beyond  doubt;  having  full  belief; 
sure ;  certain  ;  positive. 

I  am  confident  that  very  much  may  be  done  towards  the 
hnprovenieiit  of  philosophy.  Boyle. 

2.  Without  suspicion ;  trusting. 

Rome,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me. 

As  I  am  confident  and  kiud  to  thee.  Shcdc. 

3.  Bold,  to  a  vice  ;  rash. 

A  wise  man  feareth,  and  deportcth  from  evilj  but  the  fool 
Ttgeth,  and  is  confident.  Prov.  xiv.  16. 

r<)N  FI-d£NT,  n.  [It.  &  Sp.  cmiJidetUe ;  Fr.  con- 
Jident.']  One  trusted  with  secrets  ;  a  confidant. 
—  See  Confidant.  Sotith. 

C(JN-FI-d£n'TIAL,  a.  [It.  confdenziah;  Sp. 
confidenciul ;  Fr.  confidentiel.] 

1.  Spoken,  or  written,  in  confidence,  and  not 
to  be  disclosed ;  private.  "  A  confidential  cor- 
respondence." Chesterfield. 

2.  Admitted  to  special  confidence ;  trusty ; 
as,  "  A  confidential  friend." 

C(")N-Fl.n6N'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  confidential 
manner.  '         '  Walker. 

CON'FI-Dfi\T-LV,  ad.     In  a  confident  manner. 
C(*).V'F|-D5NT-N6SS,  n.  Confidence,  [r.]  Baiky. 
CON-FID'gR,  n.    One  who-confides.    Mountagti. 

Cf>.\-FI D'ING,  p.  a.  Having  confidence ;  relying ; 
trusting ;  as,  "  A  confiding  heart." 

CQN-FID'INO-NfeSS.n.  The  quality  of  being  con- 
fiding ;  confiding  disposition  ;  trust.       Arnold. 

CQN-fTg'U-rAte,  v.  n.  [L.  configuro,  confign- 
rattts,  to  fashion  after  ;  con,  with,  and  figt'ira, 
a  figure;  It.  cojifigtirarsi ;  Sp.  configurar.'f  {.4s- 
trol.)  To  show  like  the  aspects  of  the  planets 
towards  each  other,     [h.]  Jordan. 

COX-FlG-r-RA'TlQN,  n.  [L.  configtiratio  ;  con, 
with,  and  figtiro,  to  form  ;  It.  configttrazione  ; 
Sp.  configtiracion  ;  Fr.  configuration.'] 

1.  Form  depending  on  the  relationship  of 
distinct  parts.  Loc/ce. 


2.  (Astro?.)  The  form  of  the  horoscope  aris- 
ing out  of  the  aspects'  of  the  planetx  towards 
each  other.  "  The  aspects  and  configurations 
of  the  stars."  lirotcne. 

CQN-FlO'lkE  (kon-fTrg'y<."')>  *'•  "■•  J.L.  configuro  ; 
con,  with,  &nAfigiiro,  to  form.]  'To  dispose  into 
any  form  or  figure.  "  And  so  configurini/  them- 
selves into  human  shape."     [u.]  BciUley. 

CQN-FIn'A-BLE,  o.    That  may  be  confined. 

CON'FINE,  n.  [L.  confinis,  bordering  upon  ;  con, 
with,  andymjs,  a  boundary  ;  It.  confine  and  con- 
fino  ;  Sp.  confin  ;  Fr.  confins."]  Common  boun- 
dary or  joint  limit  between  two  countries  or  dis- 
tricts ;  marches  ;  border  ;  edge. 

But  Terme,  which  signiflcth  bounds.  Is  the  God  of  con>in/>4 

or  borders.  Xorlh. 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge  of  her  confine.  S/iai:. 

;^-'*Dr.  Johnson   tolls   us  that  the  substantive 

confine  was  formerly  pronounced  with  the  accent  on 

the  last  syllable.     The  examples,  however,  which  he 

gives  us  from  the  poets  prove  only  that  it  was  acc«nt- 

ed  both  ways."    Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  Border. 

C6n'fIne,  a.    Bordering  upon,     [r.]    Johnson. 

CON-FINE',  v.  a.     [It.  confinare;  Fr.  confiner.] 

[i.  CONFINED  ;  pp.  confining,  CONFINED.] 

1.  To  shut  in  by  some  bound,  limit,  or  re- 
straint ;  to  restrain ;  to  immure  ;  to  imprison. 

I  had  been 
As  broa<l  and  general  us  the  casing  nirs 
But  now  I'm  jcabinud,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  id.  Shak. 

2.  To  restrict ;  to  limit ;  to  circumscribe. 

If  the  gout  continue,  I  confine  myself  wholly  to  the  milk 
diet.  TempU. 

Syn.  —  See  Circumscribe,  Restrain. 

con-fine',  or  c6n'FINE  [kon-ftn',  .S.  W.  P.  K. ; 
kSn'fln,  Ja.  Sm.  1^6.],  v.  n.  [L.  confinis,  border- 
ing.]   To  border  upon  ;  to  have  the  same  limit. 

I  seek 
What  readiest  path  leads  where  your  gloomy  bounds 
Confine  with  heaven.  Milton. 

CON-FIned',  p.  a.  Kept  in  by  limits ;  restrained : 
—  circumscribed ;  bounded. 

CON'FINE-LESS,  or  CON-FfNE'LgSS,  a.  Bound- 
less ;  unbounded  ;  unlimited  ;  without  end. 

Kstecm  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compared  with  my  coifine- 
2eis  harms.  Sliak. 

CON-FINE'MtlNT,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  con- 
fined or  shut  in  by  limits  ;  imprisonment. 

Though  my  person  is  in  confinement,  my  mind  can  expa- 
tiate with  all  the  freedom  imaginable.  Johiuvm. 

2.  Any  restraint  of  liberty  ;  —  particularly 
that  caused  by  the  illness  attending  childbirth. 

CON-FIN'PR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  confines. 

CON-FIN'?R,  or  CON'Fl-NgR  [kon-fln'?r,  S.  IF. 
P.  Ja.  K. ;  k6n'<l-n?r,  Sm.  Wb.]',  n.  A  border- 
er ;  a  near  neighbor. 

The  senate  hath  stirred  up  the  confinert.  Shak. 

CON-FIn'1-TY,  n.  [Fr.  confinite.]  Nearness; 
neighborhood,     [r.j  Bailey. 

CON-FIRM'  (kon-ffrm'),  r.  a.  [L.  confirmo  ;  eo7i, 
with,  and  Jirnio,  to  make  firm  ;  It.  confermare ; 
S\t.  confirmar ;  Fr.  confinner.']  [»'. confirmed; 
pp.  confiumino,  confirmed.] 

1.  To  make  firm ;  to  establish ;  to  settle ;  to  fix. 

Confirm  the  crown  to  me  and  tu  mine  heir*.  Shak. 

2.  To  Strengthen,  particularly  in  resolution 
or  purpose.  "  Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands 
and  confirm  the"feeble  knees."        Isa.  x.\xv.  3. 

Confirmeit,  then.  T  resolve 
Adam  shall  share  with  me  in  bliss  or  wue.  Milton. 

3.  To  put  past  doubt  by  additional  evidence ; 
to  corroborate. 

Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum, 

And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn. 

Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 

And  spread  the  truth  fVom  pole  to  pole.  Addition. 

4.  To  ratify ;  as,  "  To  confirm  an  appoint- 
ment." 

That  treaty,  so  prejudicial,  ought  to  have  been  remitted, 
rather  than  r'onfirmrd.  Sv{ft. 

6.  {Eccl.)  To  administer  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  by  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  imposition  of  hands  by  a  bishop. 

Syn. —  A  person  affirmn  what  he  declared  solemn- 
ly ;  Tie  con/frm.v  what  he  aids  another  to  prove.  Truth 
is  confirmed  by  circumstances,  and  is  rstahlisked  by 
witnesses,  whose  testimony  may  Ix*  cnrrohorated  by 
others.  Confirm  a  report  ;  rjitahli.ik  the  truth  ;  rafifii  • 
treaty  ;  settle  a  dispute  or  an  account.  —  See  Ratify. 


CQN-fYrm'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  confirmed. 

C(')N-FIR-M.\'TIf>V,  n.  [t,.  em^firmatio i  It.  eon- 
frrmaziime ;  -Sp.  cottfermacion^ 

1.  The  act  of^  confirming ;  settlement ;  estab- 
lishment ;  adjuHtincnt. 

Witnra  how  dear  1  hold  Utia  comfirmatinm,  Shak. 

2.  Convincing  testimony  ;  corroborating  evi- 
dence. 

Wanting  confirmatitm  in  a  matter  so  eondrmalilr.  Btowmr. 

3.  Katificatton.  "  Touching  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  treaty."  Strype. 

4.  {Catholic.)  A  sacrament,  adminiatrred  by  a 
bishop,  conferrinjf  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghoat- 
{Episcopal.)  A  rite  aupplemcntal  to  baptism. 

Whether  confirmation  be  a  aaeiaaieiit  or  not,  H  Is  of  no  use 
to  dispute.  Bp.  TatUtr. 

CQN-FYRM'A-TIVE,  a.  [I^  confirmatinu ;  8p. 
confirmatiro ;  Fr.  co>ifirniati/.]  Having  power 
to  confirm,     [r.]  Sherwood. 

c6n-F|R-MA'TQR,  n.  [L.]  A  eonfirmer.  Browne. 

CQN-FIRM'A-TQ-RY,  a.     L  Tending  to  esUbliah 
or  confirm.  "Confirmatory  proofs."  Hp.  Barlow. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

It  is  not  improlHible  that  Ihry  (the  diKlplesI  had  in  their 
eye  the  confirmatory  usage  in  the  synagogue*.   A|>.  Comfilon. 

CQN-FIRMED' (kon-ffrnid'),  ;>.  rt.   1.  EsUblished. 
2.  Having  received  confirmation. 

C9N-FIRM'?D-LY,a<;i.  With  confirmation.  IJaltfy. 

CON-F'iRM'pD-NftSP,  w.  State  of  being  confirmed- 
"  Confirmediiesa -of  habit."  Decay  of  Piety. 

C6N-FTrM-EE',  n.  {Iaiw.)  The  party  to  whom 
any  thing  is  confirmed.  Ask. 

CON-FlR-M'gR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  con- 
firms. 

CON-F'lRM'|NG-LY,  od.  In  a  corroborative  man- 
ner. B.  Jonaon. 

CON-FTrM'OR,  or  cON-FIRM-OR'  (130),  n.  f  Lair.) 
The  person  who  confirms.  BlacXstone. 

CQN-FlS'CA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  Liable  to  confisca- 
tion or  forfeiture.  Johnson, 

CON-FlS'CATE  [kon-flTa'kit,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.Ja, 
Sm.  li.  ('.;  kon-fts'kat  or  kfin'Os-kat,  K.;  kSn'- 
fjs-kai,  W'b.  Kcnrick. — See  Contkmplate],  r. 
a.  [L.  confisco,  confiscatus ;  con,  with,  and  fis- 
cui,  a  basket  for  holding  money,  the  imperial 
treasury;  \t.  confiscare  ;  Sp.  eonfiscar ;  Yr.roti- 
fis(/ttcr.]  [i.  confiscated;  pp.  confiscating, 
confiscated.]  To  transfer  private  property  to 
the  government,  or  state,  by  way  of  penalty  for 
an  offence  ;  to  cause  to  be  forfeited. 

It  was  judged' that  he  should  be  Iwoished,  and  hia  vbofa 
estate  confifcated.  ~ 


CQN-FlS'CATE  [kon-fls'kat,  IV.  Ja.  Sm. ;  kBn'Q*- 
kfii,  S.  K.  Kenrick;  kon-fls'k«t,  /'. — See  Con- 
template], a.  Transferred  to  the  public  as 
forfeit ;  forfeited ;  confiscated. 

Thy  lands  and  goods 
Are.  bv  the  laws  of  Venice,  miifim-ale 
Untu  the  sUU-  of  Venice.  StMt. 

gf"  Dr.  Kenrick  hlamoi  Dr.  Johnson  ft»r  accent- 
inn  this  word  ou  the  scc(uid  syllable,  when  tlie  exam- 
ple he  brin|!s  from  Shaks|H-are  accents  it  on  the  first  ; 
but  it  may  lie  olMicrve<l  thai,  as  the  verti  ought  to  hava 
the  accent  on  tlie  second  syllable,  the  adjective  which 
is  derived  from  it,  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  liaiiie 
syllable  likewise;  and  the  example  fnuii  8haks|>car« 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  poetical  license."  ti'aikrr. 

CQN-Fl8'CAT-5D,  p.  a.  Forfeited;  transferred 
to  public  use  ;  as,  "  Confiscated  goods." 

CO.V-F|8-CA'TIQN,  n.  [J.,  eonfijtratio  ;  Sp.  con- 
Ji.scacion  ;  Fr.  confiscaiton.]  The  act  of  confis- 
cating ;  the  transfer  of  private  property  to  pub- 
lic use.    "  Confiscation  of  goods."    Ezra  vii.  'X, 

CfiN'FJS-CA-TQR  rk8n-r,8-ka'tor,  Ja.  ;  kSn'Oa-ka- 
tor,  Sm.  ;  kon-fts  ka-ior  or  kSn'ds-ki'tor,  A".l,  h. 
[L.,  a  treasurer.]  One  who  is  concernen  in 
executing  a  judgment  of  ronfiscation,  or  in 
managing  confiscated  property. 

I  are  tbe  confitralorn  Itegln  with  bishops,  and  ehaftm.  and 
monasteries!  but  I  do  not  *r«  Iheui  end  there.  Barkt. 

CO.N-FIs'CA-TQ-RY,  a.  Consigning  to,  or  caus- 
ing, forfeiture.  Burke. 

t  Co.N'F|T,  n.  fit.  confetto ;  Sp.  confite  ;  Fr.  rr>n- 
fit.]     A  sweetmeat ;  a  comfiu  Beau,  ir  FL 

t  cON'FI-T£NT,  fi.     [L.  eonfiteor,  eonfitens,  to 
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confess ;  con,  with,  andfateor,  to  confess.]    One 
who  makes  confession  of  crimes  or  of  faults. 

A  wide  difference  there  is  between  a  mere  confitcnt  and  a 
true  penitent.  Decay  o/J'icly. 

f-  CON'Fl-TURE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  sweetmeat ;  a  com- 
fit ;  a  confect.  Bacon. 

t  CON-FIX',  V.  a.  [L.  configo,  confixus  ;  con,  with, 
and_;?^o,  to  fix.]     To  fix  ;  to  fasten.  Shak. 

t  CON-FIX'URE,  n.  The  act  of  fixing.  Mountagu. 

CON-FLA'GRANT,  a.  [L.  conflagro,  conflagrans  ; 
con,  with,  and  flagro,  to  burn.]  Burning  to- 
gether.   "  The  confiagrant  mass."  [ii.]  Milton. 

CON-FLA-GRA'TION,  n.  [L.  conflagratio  ;  It. 
conjlagrazione  ;  §p.  conflagracion  ;  Fr.  confla- 
gration.'\  A  general  fire  ;  a  great  burning,  as 
of  many  houses,  or  as  of  the  whole  world. 

CON-FLA'GRA-TlVE,  n.  Producing  conflagra- 
tion,    [it.]   "  Dwight. 

tCON'FLATE,  a.  \JL.  cohJIo,  conflatus.^  Blown 
together.  Richardson. 

DON-FLA'TION,  n.  [L.  conflatio  ;  con,  with,  and 
fo,  flatus,  to  blow ;  Sp.  conflacion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  blowing  together,  as  of  many- 
musical  instruments.  Bacon. 

2.  The  casting  or  melting  of  metal.  Johnson. 
|-CON-FLEX'URE,  n.     [Low  L.   conflexura.']     A 

bending  or  turning  ;  flexion.  Bailey. 

CQN-FLICT',  v.  n.  [L.  confligo,  conflictus  ;  con, 
with,  and  fligo,  to  strike.]     [i.  conflicted  ;  pp. 

CONFLICTING,  CONFLICTED.] 

1.  To  encounter ;  to  clash  ;  to  contend ;  to 
combat ;  to  struggle  ;  to  strive. 

A  man  would  be  content  to  conflict  with  great  difficulties 
in  hopes  of  a  mighty  reward.  I'illotsoii. 

2.  To  be  contrary  or  opposed ;  as,  '*  Conflict- 
ing laws  or  opinions." 

C  >N'FLICT,  n.  [L.  conflictus  ;  It.  conflitto  ;  Sp. 
tunvfiicto ;  Fr.  cotiflit.'j 

1.  A  violent  collision  or  agitation,  as  of  sub- 
stances undergoing  a  chemical  change.    Bogle. 

2.  An  encounter ;  a  contest ;  a  combat ;  a 
figjht ;  strife ;  struggle. 

I  suppose  them  [good  men]  to  live  in  a  state  of  mortiflca- 
tioa  anil  self-denial,  to  be  under  a  perpetual  conflict  with 
t^ieir  bodily  appetites  and  incUnations,  and  struggling  to  get 
the  mastery  over  them.  Attcrlmnj. 

Conflict  of  laws,  the  opposition  between  the  munici- 
pal laws  of  different  countries,  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  may  have  acquired  rights  or  become 
sub.ect  to  duties  within  the  limits  of  more  than  one 
state.  Brande. 

Sjm. —  Conflict  and  combat  both  imply  a  violent 
and  hostile  meeting  of  two  parties.  A  contest  is  a 
strife  lietween  two  parties,  which  may  be  decided  by 
a  conflict.  A  contention  is  an  angry  contest ;  and  a 
spirit  of  contention  leads  to  strife.  Conflict  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  strife  or  opimsition  of  contending  opin- 
ions or  feelings.  A  sanguinary  conflict  or  combat ;  a 
Bevere  contest;  an  angry  contention  ;  a  hostile  encoun- 
ter ;  a  violent  struggle. 

CQN-FLIct'|NG,  p.  a.  Opposing;  contending; 
struggling ;  as,  "  Conflicting  interests." 

CQN-FLIC'TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  conflict ;  con- 
flicting. Massinger. 

t  CON-FLtJCT'y-ATE,  V.  n.  [LI  confluctuo,  con- 
fluctuatus  ;  con,  with,  andflmctwo,  to  flow  hither 
and  thither.]     To  flow  together.  Maunder. 

C6N'FLy-5NCE,  n.  [L.  conflueniia;  con,  with, 
&ndfluo,  to  flow  ;  Sp.  confluencia.l 

1.  The  junction  of  two  or  more  streams. 

Bagdad  is  beneath  the  confluence  of  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

Brerewood. 

2.  The  act  of  crowding  to  the  same  place. 

You  had  found  by  experience  the  trouble  of  all  men's  con- 
Jluence  to  yourself.  Bacon. 

3.  A  concourse ;  a  multitude  ;  a  crowd. 

This  will  draw  a  confluence  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Temple. 

4.  A  meeting  together ;  union  ;  junction. 

The  confluence,  perfection,  and  perpetuity  of  all  true  joys. 

Boyle. 

C»')N'FLU-?NT,  a.  [L.  confluo,  confluens  ;  con, 
with,  and/«<o,  to  flow ;  Sp.  confluente  ;  Fr.  con- 
fluent.'] 

1.  Running  one  into  another  ;  flowing  to- 
gether ;  meeting ;  as,  "  Confluent  streams!" 

2.  (Bot.)  Growing  together,  or  running  into 
one  another.  Loudon. 

CON'FLU-^NT,  n.  A  smaller  stream  or  river 
which  flows  into  a  larger  one.  Hamilton. 


c5n'FLUX,  n.     [Low  L.  confluxio.'] 

1.  The  union  of  two  or  more  streams  or  cur- 
rents ;  confluence. 

I  walked  till  I  came  to  the  conflux  of  two  rivulets.       Cook. 

2.  A  great  number  of  persons  ;  a  multitude. 

To  the  gates  oast  round  thine  eye,  and  see 

What  cunflux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in.         Milton. 

CON-FLUX-t-BIL'l-TY,     ^  „.     Tendency  or  apt- 
CON-FLUX'I-BLE-NESS,  )  ness  to  flow  or  run  to- 
gether, as  fluids.  Boyle. 
CON-FL(jX'|-BLE,  a.     Inclined  to  flow  or  run  to- 
gether.                                                          Clarke. 

CON-FORM',  V.  a.  [L.  conformo  ;  con,  with,  and 
formo,  to  form  ;  It.  conforma^-e ;  Sp.  conformar ; 
'Fr.  conformer.']  [*'."  confohmed  ;  pp.  con- 
forming, CONFORMED.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  the  same  form,  manner,  or 
character ;  to  make  similar. 

The  apostles  did  cmi/onn  the  Christians,  as  much  as  mieht 
be,  according  to  the  i)attem  of  the  Jews.  Hooker, 

2.  To  bring  into  compliance.     "  And  be  not 
conformed  to  this  world."  Rom.  xii.  2. 

not  themselves 
Jlookcr. 


Demand  of  them  wherefore  they  confi 
unto  tlic  order  of  the  church. 


CON-FORM',  V.  n.  To  act  or  live  in  accordance 
with  some  rule,  or  with  what  is  established  ;  to 
yield  assent ;  to  comply. 

When  any  dissenter  conforms,  is  he  ever  examined  to  see 
whether  he  does  it  upon  reason  and  conviction 't  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Comply. 

t  CON-FORM',  a.  Conformable."  "Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  interpretation  be  every  way  con- 
form to  the  analogy  of  faith."  Bp.  Hall. 

CON-FORM'A-BLE,  a.  1.  Having  the  same  form ; 
similar;  resembling. 

Their  salts  are  always  conformable  to  themselves;  all  agree 
in  being  rectilinear,  and  composed  of  proportional  sides  and 
angles.  Orew. 

2.  Agreeable ;  suitable  ;  consistent. 

The  productions  of  a  gieat  genius  with  many  lapses  are 
preferable  to  the  works  of  an  inferior  author  scrupulously  ex- 
act and  conformable  to  all  the  rules  of  correct  writing.  Addison. 

3.  Ready  to  obey  ;  compliant ;  submissive. 

That  God  helpcth  us  forward  not  without  our  own  con- 
formable will,  appeareth  plain  by  clear  texts  of  Scripture. 

ail  T.More. 

Syn. — See  Agreeable. 

CON-FORM 'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
conformable.  Ash. 

CON-FORM'A-BLY,  ad.  "With  coniormity  .Addison. 

CON-FORM'ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  conforming  ; 
conformity,    [r.]  Ch.  Ex. 

CON-FOR'MATE,  a.  [It.  conformato.']  Having 
same  form ;  conformable.  Jameson. 

c6n-FOR-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  conformatio ;  It.  con- 
fornuizione ;  Sp.  conformacion ;  Fr.  conforma- 
tion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  bringing  into  conformity  with 
any  thing ;  accordance  ;  compliance. 

Virtue  and  vice,  sin  and  holiness,  and  the  conformation  of 
our  hearts  and  lives  to  the  duties  of  true  religion  and  morali- 
ty, are  things  of  more  consequence  than  the  furniture  of  the 
understanding.  Watts. 

2.  The  form  of  things  as  relating  to  one  an- 
other ;  disposition  of  parts  ;  structure. 

In  Hebrew  poetry  there  may  be  observed  a  certain  confor- 
mation of  the  sentences,  the  nature  of  which  is,  that  a  com- 
plete sense  is  almost  equally  infused  into  every  component 
part.       .  Lowth. 

CQN-FORM'5R,  n.  One  who  conforms.  Mountagti. 

CON-FORM'ING,  p.  a.  Complying  ;  yielding  ;  ad- 
hering. 

CON-FORM'JST,  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.  conformista-,  Fr. 
confortniste.]  One  who  conforms ;  specially, 
one  who  conforms  to  the  Church  of  England  ;  a 
conformer.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CON-FORM 'I-TY,  n.  [It.  conformita;  Sp.  cm- 
formidad ;  Fr.  conformite.] 

1.  State  of  being  conformed ;  accordance ; 
agreement.  "In  conformity  to  the  friendship 
.  .  .  cemented  between  us."  Melmoth. 

2.  Correspondence ;  resemblance ;  similitude ; 
likeness. 

Space  and  duration  have  a  great  confomxilti  in  this,  that 
they  arc  justly  reckoned  amongst  our  simple  idea^.      Locke. 

t  CON-FOR-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  conforto,  conforta- 
tus.]     "The  act  of  strengthening".  Bacon. 

CON-FOx)nd',  v.  a.  [L.  confundo  ;  con,  with,  and 
fundo,  to  pour  out ;  It.  confondere  ;  Sp.  ^  Port. 


crmfundir;  Fr.  confondre^     [t.  coNFouNnp.n 
pp.  confounding,  confounded.] 

\.  To  mingle  so  as  to  make  no  longer  distin- 
guishable ;  to  disorder  ;  to  confuse. 

Let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language,  tliiit 
they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech.       Gen.  xi.  7. 

2.  To  embarrass  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  entangle. 

Men  find  their  simple  ideas  agree,  though,  in  discourse, 
they  confound  one  another  with  ditl'erent  names.  Locke. 

3.  To  throw  into  consternation  ;  to  amaze  ; 
to  astonish  ;  to  stupefy. 

Or  'stomshed  as  night-wanderers  often  are, 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood, 
Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay.  Shak. 

4.  To  destroy  ;  to  overthrow  ;  to  ruin. 

They  are  confounded,  for  they  are  brought  unto  shame 
that  seek  my  hurt.  /'.«.  ixxi.  'H, 

Syn.  — See  Abash,  Amaze,  Mix,  Puzzle. 

CON-F6UND'^;d,  p.  a.  1.  Mingled  ;  confused. 
"  Confusion  worse  confounded."  Milioii. 

2.  Astonished  ;  abashed.  "  [He]  confound- 
ed, though  immortal."  Milton. 

3.  Very  hateful ;  detestable  ;  enormous.  [Col- 
loquial and  vulgar.] 

He  was  a  most  confounded  Tory.  Strlfl. 

CON-FOUND'PD-LY,  arf.  Hatefully;  enormous- 
ly ;  vexatiously.  "  [Vulgar.]  Addison. 

CON-FOUND'5D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
confounded;  confusion.  Milton. 

C0N-F6UND'5R,  n.     One  who  confounds. 

t  CONTRACT,  «.  IJj.confractns.]  Broken.  More. 

t  CON'FRA-GOSE,  a.  [L.  confragosus.]  Crag- 
gy. '  Evelyn. 

CON-FRA-TER'NI-TY,  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and/m- 
te^-nitas,  brotherhood;  frater,  a  brother;  It. 
confraternita  ;  Sp.  confraternidad ;  Fr.  confra- 
ternite.']  An  associated  fraternity ;  a  religious 
brotherhood. 

The  confraternities  are  in  the  Roman  Church  what  corpo- 
rations are  in  a  commonwealth.  Brevtnt- 

t  CON-FRI'^R,  n.  [Fr.  cow/m-e.]  One  of  the 
same  religious  order.  Weever. 

CON-FRI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  confncatio  ;  con,  with, 
and  frico,  fricatus,  to  rub ;  It.  confricazione ; 
Sp.  confricacion ;  Fr.  confricationT]  The  act 
of  rubbmg  against  any  thing ;  friction.    Bacon. 

II  CON-FRONT',  or  CON-FRONT'  [kon-fr5nt',  S. 
VV.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  kon-frSnt',  P.  J.  E.  Sin.  C.  Wb.']. 
V.  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  frons,  frontis,  the  fore 
head  ;  It.  confrontare  ;  Sp.  Sg  Port,  confrontar; 
Fr.  confro7iter.]  [i.  confronted  ;  pp.  con. 
fronting,  confronted.] 

1.  To  stand  in  front  of;  to  put  face  to  face; 
to  face ;  to  oppose  openly  or  to  the  face. 

Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  answered  blows, 
Strength  matclied  with  strength,  and  power  co«/ioi/tv^(/iiower. 

Sliak. 
Some  glossed,  how  love  and  wisdom  were  at  strife, 
And  brought  my  proverbs  to  confront  my  life.  Prior. 

2.  To  bring  together  for  comparison  ;  to  com- 
pare. 

When  I  confront  a  medal  with  a  verse,  I  only  show  you 
tlie  same  design  executed  by  difterent  hands.  Aildrton. 

JS5""In  colloquial  pronunciation,  this  word  lias 
its  last  syllable  sounded  like  the  last  of  affront ;  but 
the  second  syllable  of  confrontation  ought  never  to  be 
80  pronounced."    Walker. 

CON-FRON-TA'TION,  w.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  bring- 
ing witnesses  face  to  face.  Swinburne. 

II  CON-FRONT' PR,  n.   One  who  confronts.  Speed. 

II  CQN-FR6nT'M5NT,  n.  Act  of  confronting. Tbrfrf. 

CON-FU'CIAN  (kon-fu'shjin,  66),  a.  Belonging  to 
Confucius,  the  Chinese  philosopher.         Davis. 

CON-FU'CIAN,  n.  A  follower  of  Confucius.  Davis. 

CON-FU'CIAN-IST  (kon-fu'sh^n-Ist,  66),  «.  A  fol- 
lower of  Confucius  ;  a  Confucian.         Qu.  Rev. 

COJV  FU'RI-A.     [It.]     Furiously.        Buchanan. 

CON-FU§'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  confused. 

CON-FUS-A-b1l'I-TY,  n.  Capacity  of  being  con- 
fused.     ■  ■  N.Brit.  Rev. 

CON-FU§E',  V.  a.  [L.  confundo,  confusus.]  [t. 
confused  ;  pp.  confusing,  confused.] 

1.  To  mix  or  blend  so  as  to  make  no  longer 
distinguishable. 

At  length  a  universal  hubbub  wild 

Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  cor^ftised.      Mtlton. 
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2.  To  disarrange ;  to  derange ;  to  disorder. 

Thus  roving  on 
In  confutfjil  march  forlorn.  Milton. 

3.  To  perplex ;  to  obscure.  •'  Our  ideas  of 
their  intimate  essences  and  causes  are  very  c<m- 
fused  and  obscure."  Watts. 

4.  To  disconcert ;  to  abash ;  to  confound. 
Omfuteil  and  sadly  ahe  at  IcngUi  ruplici.  l^ope. 

Byn.— See  Abash. 
\  CQN-FOse',  a.    Mixed  ;  confounded.    Barret. 

t'QN-FU^ED'  (kon-fu/.d'),  a.    Being  in  confusion. 

"  A  confused  heap."  Waller. 

Syn.  — See  Indistinct. 
CON-FU§'5U-IiY,  ad.    With  confusion.   Dryden. 
CQN-FO^'gn-NESS,    n.      Want   of  distinctness. 

"  The  vonfuaedness  of  our  notions."        Norris. 

tCQN-FUSE'LY,  ad.    Obscurely.  Darret. 

CQN-FC'?I0N  (kon-fu'zhiin,  93),  n.  [L.  confusio ; 
It.  confusione  \  Sp.  if  F*r.  cotifusion.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  confused ;  irregular 
mixture  ;  indistinct  combination. 

A«  fh«  proud  tower,  whose  points  the  clouds  did  hit. 

By  tongues'  couf'ution  was  to  ruin  brought.  Daciet. 

2.  Tumult;  disorder. 

Ood  is  not  a  God  of  sedition  and  confusion,  but  of  order 
■nd  of  peace.  Jlooker. 

3.  Overthrow  ;  destruction  ;  defeat. 

With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  ou  rout, 

OonTufion  worse  confounded.  Milton. 

4.  Distractiim  of  mind  ;  astonishment. 

Con/iiMon  dwelt  in  every  face, 

And  fcttr  in  every  heart. 
When  waves  on  waves,  und  gulfs  on  gulft, 

U'crcaine  the  pilot's  art.  Addison. 

I'ON-FfJ'TA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  confuted. 

CO.N-Fl'r'TANT  fkon-m't^nt,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
kBii'fu-tjiit,  Todd],  n.  One  who  confutes.  Milton. 

CON-FU-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  confiUatio ;  It.  confu- 
tuziune;  Fr.  confutation.^     The  act  of  confut- 
ing ;  refutation  j  disproof. 
A  confulalioH  of  atheism  from  the  frame  of  the  world.  Bentley. 

CQN-FU'TA-TIve,  a.  Tending  to  confute  or  dis- 
prove ;  disproving.  Warburton. 

rON'-FUTE',  V.  a.  [L.  confute,  to  allay  the  heat 
of  boiling  water  by  pouring  in  cold  water,  to 
check,  to  put  down  bv  words  ;  con,  with,  and 
futus,  a  water-vessel ;  It.  confutare  ;  Sp.  confu- 
tar;    Fr,  conftder.]     [i.   confuted  ;  p/>.  CON- 

riTIXO  ;    COXFITED.] 

1.  To  vanquish  in  argument ;  to  convict  of 
error ;  to  refute. 

Gome  men  may  be  coinfuted  in  their  errors,  and  persuaded 
out  of  them.  ChiUingworth. 

2.  To  disprove  ;  to  overthrow  by  reasoning. 

But  no  man's  error  can  be  confutitl  who  doth  not  believe 
and  grant  some  true  principle  that  contradicts  his  error. 

Chilliiigworth. 

Syn.  —  Confute  and  refute  (L.  confutn  and  refuto) 
are  ol'ttm  used  indiscrlininatoly  ;  but  confute  respects 
more  what  is  arLMiinentative,  refute,  what  is  practical 
or  pergonal.  An  ar);uiiient  is  confuted  by  proving  its 
fallacy  ;  a  charge  refuted  by  proving  the  innocence  of 
the  accused.  Confute  a  false  doctrine  or  a  paradox ; 
refute  an  accusation  or  calumny  ;  disprove  a  state- 
ment ;  oppugn  an  erroneous  opinion. 

CpN-FUT'^D,  p.  a.  Disproved ;  shown  to  be  in- 
correct. 

tCQN-FOTE'MgNT,  n.    Confutation.       Milton. 

CQN-FOT'(;r,  n.  One  who  confutes.  Bp.  Morton. 

C6NG,  n.  (Med.)  A  medical  abbreviation  for 
congius;  a  gallon,  or  four  quarts.  Crabb. 

CfijV-'^K  [kBn'jS,  P.  E.  Sm.;  k6n'j8,  S. ;  k6n-je', 
ir. ;  k5n-j6',  J.;  kon'je  or  kun-j6',  /'.  ;  k5nj  or 
kiiii-zlia',  J(i.  ;  k5ng-7.lia',  K.],  n.  [Fr.  cow/e, 
permission  to  be  absent ;  prendre  conge,  to  take 
one's  leave.] 

1.  Leave  ;  farewell. 

So  courteous  roufif  both  did  pive  and  take.       Spenser. 

2.  An  act  of  reverence  ;  a  bow;  courtesy  ;  — 
formerlv  written  congie.  "  Cringe  and  make 
coitgees?'  Burton. 

The  captain  salutes  you  with  cono<  profbund.         Sw{/t. 
Cf)N'9E,  or  cON-QE'    [k6n'J8.  S.  Sm.;    k5n-j6', 

"•  P-]}    «'•  «•        [».  CONGEEl);  pp.    CONOEEIXO, 

coxoEEn.]     To  take  leave.      "  I  have  congeed 
with  the  duke."  Shak. 

r^N'QE  (kan'je)    [k8n'j8,   Sm.  Wb.\    kOnj,   Ja.; 


kOnzh,  K."],  n.  [Fr.]  {Arch.)  A  moulding  in 
the  form  of  a  quarter  round;  —  applied  to  the 
cavetto  and  to  the  echinus.  Weale. 

C6N'^;(;-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  cong^,  leave.] 
(Laic.)  Done  with  leave ;  lawfully  done;  law- 
ful. Burnll. 

CQN-^EAL'  (kon-jCl'),  ».  a.  [1^.  congelo;  con, 
with,  and  gelo,  to  freeze ;  It.  congelare  ;  Sp.  con- 
gelar ;  Fr.  congeler.]    [i.  congealed  ;  pp.  CON- 

GEALINO,  congealed.] 

1.  To  turn,  by  frost,  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid 
state ;  to  freeze. 

A  vapory  deluge  ties  to  snow  congealed,        Thomson. 

2.  To  fix  as  by  cold  ;  to  clot. 

Too  much  sadness  hath  congealed  yovtr  blood.        Shak. 

CQN-pEAL'  (koii-jsi'),  v.  n.  To  concrete  by  cold 
or  frost. 

When  water  congeals,  the  surface  of  the  ice  is  smooth  and 
level.  liumcl. 

OON-^EAL'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  congelable.']  That 
may  be  congealed;  susceptible  of  congelation. 

CQN-(?EAL'A-BLE-n£S8,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing congealable.  Boyle. 

CQV-^EALED'  (kon-jcid'),  p.  a.  Turned  to  ice  ; 
concreted  by  cold,  or  as  by  cold. 

CQN-GEAL'^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
gealed. More. 

CON-^EAL'jNG,  p.  a.  Turning  to  ice;  concret- 
ing by  frost ;  freezing. 

CON  9E.\L'MgNT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  congealing ; 
congelation  ;  concretion.  Milton. 

2.  The  mass  congealed. 

Whilst  they  with  joyful  tear* 
Wash  the  congcalmcnt  from  your  wounds.  Shai. 

COM'OE  D'kLIRE  (k5ii'j?-d?-15r').  [Fr.,  permis- 
sion to  elect.']  (Eccl.)  The  writ  or  permission 
of  the  King  of  England  to  a  dean  and  chapter 
to  choose  a  bishop.  Cowell. 

cpN-(?EE',  n.  Water  in  which  rice  has  been 
boiled.  Duke  of  Wellington. 

CfiN-^fi-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  congelatio ;  It.  conge- 
lazione ;  Sp.  congeUicton  ;  Fr.  congelation.'] 

1.  The  process  of  congealing  ;  change  from  a 
fluid  to  a  solid  state  by  tnc  agency  of  cold.  "  B;^ 
.  .  .  congekUion  of  the  fluid."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  mass  congealed.  "  A  multitude  of 
congelations  in  jellies  of  various  colors."  Tatler. 

t  CON-VrEM-1-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  congeminatio ; 
con,  with,  a.nA.gemino,  to  double  ;  Fr.  congemi- 
nation.]     The  act  of  doubling.  Cotgrave. 

C6n'G?-NPR,  or  CON-gtE'NgR  [kon-je'ner,  S.  W. 
P.  K. ;  k5n'je-p?r,  Sm.  R.  CI.  Johnson,  Ash],  n. 
[L.  congener ;  con,  with,  and  genua,  birth,  ori- 
gin, race ;  Fr.  congin'-re.]  That  which  has  a 
common  origin,  or  is  of  the  same  kind,  with 
something  else. 

The  cherry-tree  has  been  often  grafted  on  the  laurel,  to 
which  it  is  a  congener.  Miller. 


tCON-QSfiN'eR-A-CY,  n.  Similarity  of  origin; 
congenerousuess.  More. 

CON-^e-NfiR'IC,         )  a.      Being  of  the   same 
c6N-9P-n£r'1-Cj\L,  )  genus;  of  the  same  ori- 
gin or  descent.  Smart. 

t  CQN-^ftN'ER-oCs,  a.  Being  of  the  same  kind, 
or  of  the  same  origin  ;  congeneric.        Browne. 

t  CON-^}ftN'f,R-orS-N6SS,  w.  The  state  of  being 
congenerous  or  congeneric.      Hallywell  (1677.) 

|ICON-(?E'Nl-AL,  or  CON-(?EN'I.'KL  [kon-je'n?-»l, 
#.  P.  J.  Ja.'  C. ;  kon-j«'ny9l,  .^Ji  E.  I'.  K.  Sm.], 
a.  [L.  ron,  with,  and  </«»««,  origin,  race ;  Sp. 
congenial;  Fr.  cnngi'nial.]  Partaking  of  the 
same  nattire  ;  naturally  suited  or  adapted ;  sim- 
ilar ;  kindred ;  cognate. 


8mlt  w^ith  the  love  of  sister  arts  we  rame. 
And  met  congininl,  mingling  flame  with  flame. 


Papt. 


Syn.— See  Native. 

CON-^E-Nl-Al/|-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
genial; participation  of  the  same  nature;  simi- 
larity in  character  or  disposition. 

Painters  and  poets  have  always  had  a  kind  of  congmintitti. 

ITollnm. 

II  CON-QEN'r  AT^IZE,  r.  a.  To  render  contjenial ; 
t()  make  kindred  or  similar,     [r.]  Ec.  Iter. 

I  CQN-9EN'IAL-n£sS,  n.  Congeniality.    Bailty. 


I  cnN-9EN'IOV8.  a.  or  the  same  kind ;  aimilar, 
like ;  congeneric,     [u.]  Ualea. 

C9N-Q(:n'|-TAL,  a.  [L.  coMffenitua;  eon,  withj 
and  qigno,  genitiu,  to  beget ;  Fr.  congenital.] 
Originuting  or  exinting  at  the  time  of  birth; 
congenite  ;  connate.  Qu.  Rev. 

CQN-^fcN'ITE,  o.  [L.  congenitut ;  Rp.  eonaenito.'] 
Originating  or  existing  at  the  time  oi  birth ; 
connate ;  congenital. 

Many  nmrlusioni  of  moral  aad  lolelbcteal  tnitha  m*m  to 
be  coHgrMlr  with  as.  tiala. 

CON'eeR(k6nK'|?r,82),n.  [Gr. yiyYfotx'L.conaer; 
It.  gongro;  Vt.  congre.]     The  sca-ecl     Walton. 

CQN-^E'Rl-ElJ  (kon-j«'r?-Sz),  n.  ting.  &  pi.  [L.] 
A  collection  of  particles  or  small  bodies  mto 
one  mass.  Boyle. 

CQN-^ftST',  V.  a.  [L.  congero,  congestut;  eon, 
with,  and  gcro,  gestus,  to  bear.]  To  heap  up  ; 
to  collect.     "  Congested  wealth."    [r.]    Sandys. 

tcpN-^CST'I-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  congested, 
or  heaped  up.  Bailey. 

CQN-^fis'TIQN  (k9n-J««t'yun),  n.  \l..  eongetUo  \ 
Sp.  Sf  Fr.  congestion.] 

1.  The  act  of  heaping  up  ;  aggrrgatJon* 

By  ronomtiim  of  sand,  earth,  and  such  stuff  a*  we  now  M« 
bills'stnuigely  fraught«<l  with,  tory  were  first  caat  up.  JJrafUm. 

2.  (Med.)  Accumulation  of  blood  or  of  other 
fluid  in  any  organ.  DungHson. 

CQN-G£s'T|VE,  a.  {Med.)  Implying  congestion, 
or  tne  accunmlation  of  blood,  or  of  the  humors 
of  the  body.  Dr.  Mott. 

Ct^JN'QI-A-RY,  n.  ^.  eongiarittm ;  congius,  a 
measure  of  capacity ;  Fr.  cotigiaire.]  A  gift 
distributed  to  trie  Roman  people  or  the  Roman 
soldiery:  —  originally  in  com  and  wine  measured 
in  a  congius,  —  afterwards  in  money.    Addison. 

C6N'G(-fiS,  w.  [1j.,  a  measure  of  capacity .]  (Med.) 
A  gallon,  or  four  quarts.  Crabb. 

t  CQN-glA'CI-Ate,  e.  n.  [L.  conglacio,  congla- 
ciatus.]     To  turn  to  ice ;  to  congeal.     Brovne. 

CON-GLA-CI-A'TION,  n.  The  process  of  turning 
to  ice  ;  congelation.  Broicne. 

II  C0N-GI,0'BATE  [kon-RlO'bSt,  S.  W.J.  F.  Ja.  K. ; 
kbng'glo-bat,  P.  Srii.'],  v.  a.  [L.  eonglobo,  con-- 
globatiis  ;  Sp.  conglobur ;  Fr.  congkber.]  [». 
conglobated;  pp.  conglobating,  conglo- 
bated.]   To  gather  into  a  hard,  firm  ball.  Grew. 

||CQN-GL6'BATE,  «.  Moulded  into  a  firm  balL 
"  Conglobate  and  conglomerate  glands."  Cheyne, 

||CQN-GLO'BAt-5D,  j».  o.  {Bot.)  Collected  into 
a  spherical  form.  Lotidon. 

II  CQN-GL6'BATE-LY,  ad.    In  a  spherical  form. 

C(')N-GL0-BA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  conglobatio  \  It.  «>»• 
globazione ;  Sp.  conglobacion  ;  Fr.  conglo>>ationS\ 
Collection  into  a  round  mass.  Brotene. 

t CQN-GLOBE',  r.  a.  [L.  eonglobo;  Sp.  conglc 
bar.]  To  gather  into  a  round  mass ;  to  con- 
globate. "Orb  in  orb  conglobed  are  seen."  Pope. 

+  CQN-GLOBE',  V.  n.  To  coalesce  into  a  round 
mass.     "  As  drops  on  dust  conglobing."  Milton. 

CON-GLOb'V-LATE,  r.  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and 
globulus,  a'little  ball.]  To  gather  into  a  little 
round  mass.  "  A  number  of  them  [swallows] 
conglvbulate  together."  Johnson 

C0N-GI/)M'5R-.\TE,  r.  a.  [I-.,  conglomero,  con- 
qlomeratus  ;  row,  with,  and  glomero,  to  form  into 
a  ball ;  glomus,  a  ball,  or  clew ;  Sp.  conglcmrrar ; 
Fr.  ronglomerer.]      [i.   conolomerated  ;   m>. 

CONGLOMERATING,  conglomerated.]  Togatt- 

er  into  a  ball,  as  of  thread ;  to  inweave  into  a 
round  mass. 

The  liver  is  one  great  conglomrntttd  gUnd.  Omm, 

CQN-GI/>M'(:R-.\TE.  h.  [Fr.  cotiglomerat.'] 
(Min.)  Water-worn,  rounded  pebbles  or  frag- 
ments of  rock,  cemented  together  by  another 
mineral  substance.  Lyetl. 

CQN-GLdM'gR-ATE,  a.  1.  Gathered  into  a  round 
ball ;  as,  "  Conglomerate  rocks." 

2.  (.Anat.)  Formed  of  small  glands.     "The 
liver  and  other  cotii/li>nieratc  glands."     Cheyne. 

3.  (Bot.)  Crowded  together  ;  clustered.  Gray. 

CON-GLi^M-pR-.\'TIQN,  n.  [L.  cottglomerah'o ; 
Vr.  rontflomeratiott^  Collection  into  a  ball; 
accumulation ;  aggregation.  Bacon. 
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CON-GLU'TI-NAnt,  a.  [Fr.  conglutinatit.']  (Med.) 
Tending  to  unite  or  close  up  ;  gluing.     Smart. 

CON-GLU'TI-NANT,  n.     (Med.)  A  medicine  that 
heals  wounds.  Smart. 


CON-GLU'TJ-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  conglutino,  con- 
ghUinatus  ;  It.  conglutinare ;  Sp.  conglutinar  ; 
Fr.  conglutiner.']  [i.  conglutinated  ;  pp.  con- 
GLUTiNATiNG,  coxGLUTiNATED.]  To  cement ; 
to  unite  ;  to  glue.  Pearson. 

CON-GLU'T|-NATE,  V.  n.    To  coalesce.  Johnson. 

CON-GLU'Tl-NATE,  o.  Joined;  united.  "All 
these  together  conglutinate."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

CON-GLU-Tl-NA'TION,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  con- 
glutinating;  reunion;  junction;  union.  "The 
conglutination  of  parts  separated  by  a  wound." 
Arouthnot.  "  The  conglvtination  of  the  several 
kingdoms  of  Castile,  Arragon,  &c."     Bacon. 

CON-GLU'T|-NA-Tl  VE,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  conglutliM- 
tivo  ;  Fr.  conglutinatif.']  Having  power  to 
unite  ;  tending  to  unite.  Johnson. 

CON-GLU'TJ-NA-TOR,  n.  That  which  has  the 
power  of  uniting.  "  A  congluti7iaior  of  broken 
bones.'*"  Woodward. 

CON'GO  (kSng'gS,  82),  n.  A  species  of  black  tea, 
superior  in  quality  to  bohea,  but  inferior  to  sou- 
chong ;  —  also  written  congou.  Davis. 

CON-GRAT'y-LANT,  a.  Rejoicing  in  participa- 
tion ;  sharing  another's  joy.  Milton. 

CON-GRAT'U-LATE  (kon-gr5t'yu-Ial).  V.  a.  [L. 
congratulor,  cangratulattts  ;  con,  with,  a.ndigrat- 
ulor,  to  wish  joy  to  ;  It.  congratularsi  ;  Sp.  con- 
gratular  ;  Fr.  congratttler.']  [i.  congratulat- 
ed ;  pp.  CONGRATULATING,   CONGRATULATED.] 

To  felicitate,  as  sympathizing  with  one's  good 
fortune  ;  to  compliment  upon  any  happy  event ; 
to  wish  joy  to. 

Friends  to  congratulate  their  friends  made  haste.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  congratulate  is  to  profess  sympatliy 
and  participation  in  another's  joy;  to  felicitate  is 
merely  to  wish  liappy.  Friendsliip  congratulates; 
politeness  felicitates.  A  person  may  felicitate  liimself 
on  liaving  escaped  from  danger,  and  congratulate  oth- 
ers on  their  good  fortune. 

CON-GRAt'U-LATE,  v.  n.  To  rejoice  in  partici- 
pation ;  to  share  another's  joy.  "  I  cannot  but 
congratulute  with  my  country."  Swift. 

CON-GRAT-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  congratulatio ; 
It.  congratiilazione ;  Sp.  congratulacion  ;  Fr. 
congraiulation.1  The  act  of  congratulating  ;  an 
expression  of  joy  and  sympathy  ;  felicitation. 

What  unspeakable  rejoicing  and  congratvlntionswWX  there 
be  between  us  I  Scott's  Christian  Life. 

'CON-GRAt'U-LA-TOR,  n.  [It.  congratulatore.'] 
One  who  congratulates.  Milton. 

CON-GRAT'U-LA-TO-RY,  a.  [It.  <Sf  Sp.  cmigratu- 
latorio ;  Fr.  congratulatoire.^  Expressing  or 
wishing  joy. 

Letters  are  consolatory,  monitory,  or  congratvlatorii.  Howell. 

tCON-GREE',  V.  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  Fr.  qre, 
accord.]     To  agree  ;  to  accord.  Shak. 

\-  CON-GRRET',r.  w.  To  salute  reciprocally.  Shak. 

C6N'GR5-GATE  (kSng'gre-gat,  82),  v.  a.    [L.  con- 

frego,  congregatus ;  con,  with,  and  grex,  a  flock ; 
t.  congregare ;  Sp.  coitgregar.]  [i.  congregat- 
ed ;  pp.  congregating,  congregated.]  To 
collect  or  gather  together  ;  to  assemble. 

Heat  congregates  homogeneal  bodies,  and  separates  hete- 
rogcncal  ones.  Newton. 

CC)N'GR?-GAtE,  V.  n.    To  assemble ;  to  meet. 

Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate.     SliaJc. 

CON'GRp-GATE,  a.  Collected;  congregated,  [k.] 

With  all  the  gods  about  him  congregate.  Sjtenfer. 

CON'GRP-gAT-?D,  p.  a.  Collected  together  ;  as- 
sembled. "  Congregated  sands."  Shak.  "  Con- 
gregated waters."   Milton. 

CON-GRp-GA'TION  (kSng-gre-ga'shiin),  n.  [L. 
congregatio ;  It.  congreqazione  ;  Sp.  congrega- 
cion ;  Fr.  congregation.) 

1.  The  act  of  gathering  or  collecting.  "  By 
congregation  of  homogeneal  parts."         Bacon. 

2.  A  collection  of  various  parts  or  things. 

This  brave  o'crhanpinp  firmament  appears  no  other  thing 
to  me  tlian  a  foul  and  pestilent  congrtgation  of  vapors.  Shak. 


3.  An  assembly, — particularly  of  persc.is 
for  public  worship. 

The  words  which  the  minister  first  pronounceth,  the  whole 
congregation  shall  repeat  alter  him.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  See  Assembly. 

CON-GRp-GA'TlON-AL,    a.     1.  Pertaining   to    a 

congregation   or   assembly ;    public  ;    general. 

"  Congregational  singing.  Warton. 

2.  Pertaining    to   Congregationalism,  or   to 

Congregationalists ;  independent. 

Every  parisli  had  a  congregational  or  parochial  presbytery 
for  the  afloirs  of  its  own  circle.  Warton. 

c6N-GRP-GA'TION-AL-I§M,  n.  That  mode  of 
church  government  which  maintains  the  inde- 
pendence of  separate  churches  or  congrega- 
tions ;  independency.  Ec.  Rei\ 

CON-GRe-GA'TION-AL-iST,  n.  One  who  adheres 
to  Congregationalism ;  an  Independent.    Neal 

CON'GR^SS  (kong'gres,  82),  n.  [L.  congressus  ; 
congredior,  to  meet ;  con,  with,  and  gradior,  to 
walk  ;  gradiis,  a  step ;  It.  congresso  ;  Sp.  con- 
greso ;  Fr.  congn's.'] 

1. 1 A  meeting  in  private  or  social  intercourse. 

That  ceremony  is  used  as  much  in  our  adieus,  as  in  the 
first  congress.  Sir  K.  Digby. 

2.  t  A  collision  or  shock;  —  applied  toper- 
sons  or  to  things. 

Their  congress  in  the  field  great  Jove  withstands.  Ih-yden. 

From  these  laws  may  be  deduced  the  rules  of  the  congresses 

and  reflections  of  two  bodies.  .  Cfiegne. 

3.  A  meeting  of  ambassadors  or  deputies  for 
the  settlement  of  affairs  between  nations ;  as, 
"The  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815." 

Hereupon  the  congress  grew  wholly  desperate,  and  all  pai^ 
tics  prepared  for  the  field.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

4.  A  meeting  of  delegates  or  representatives 
to  consult  upon  matters  of  common  interest,  or 
to  enact  laws  and  transact  national  and  political 
affairs ;  a  national  legislature,  composed  of  sen- 
ators and  representatives;  as,  "The  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

Syn.  — See  Assembly. 

CON-GRES'SION  (kon-gresh'un,  92),  M.     [L.  con- 

fressio.]     A  meeting  together;   an   assembly, 
u.]  Cotgrave. 

CON-GRES'SION-AL  (kon-grgsh'un-stl),  a.     Relat- 
•  ing  to  a  congress  ; — particularly  to  the  legisla- 
tive body  of  the  United  States ;  as,  "  The  Con- 
gressional debates." 

SIS'  This  word  is  chiefly  used  in  America,  or  with 
reference  to  the  American  Congress.  So  applied,  it 
corresponds  to  parliamentary,  as  applied  to  Parliament. 

CON-GRES'SJVE,  a.  Meeting;  coming  together ; 
assembling.  Broicne. 

CON'GREVE  (kSng'grgv),  n.  A  match  prepared 
by  being  dipped  into  a  phosphoric  preparation, 
or  into  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash,  sulphur, 
and  sugar ;  a  lucifer  match  ;  — called  also  con- 
greve  light.  W.  Ency. 

C5N'GREVE-R5cK'5T,  n.  A  destructive  rock- 
et invented  by  Sir  Wm.  Congreve.  Brande. 

t  CON-GRCe',  v.  n.  [L.  congruo.']  To  agree  ;  to 
suit.  "  By  letters  congruing  to  that  effect." Shak. 

C6n'GRU-?NCE  [kSng'gru-ens,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.;  kon-grd'ens  or  kfing'gru-ens, /saac],  w.  [L. 
congruentia  ;  It.  congruenza  ;  S-p.  cangrt/cncia.] 
Agreement;  consistency;  harmony;  congrui- 
ty.  "  Such  was  the  congruence  of  their  himiors 
and  dispositions."  Holland. 

CON-GRO'(:N-CY  [kon-grii'en-se,  Ja.  Wb. ;  kSng'- 
gru-en-se,  Todd],  n.     Agreement.  More. 

c6n'GRU-5NT  (kSng'gni-ent),  a.  [L.  eo«<7?i<e»s ; 
It.  iSf  Sp.  congrueiite.)  Having  congruity  ;  agree- 
ing ;  stiitable.  "  The  cotigriient  and  harmoni- 
ous fitting  of  parts  in  a  sentence."     B.  Jonson. 

CON-GRO'1-TY,  n.  \\j.  congruHns ;  It.congruith; 
Sp.  congruidad  ;  Fr.  congruite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  congruous ;  apt  or 
proper  relation  between  things ;  agreement ; 
suitableness  ;  fitness  ;  consistency ;  congruence. 

The  congrui'}!  of  things  is  their  suitableness  to  such  or 
such  a  state  or  condition.  Glanville. 

2.  {Geom.')  Correspondence;  as  when  figures 
or  lines  are  laid  one  upon  another.       Johnson. 

Merit  of  congruity,  (School  Theol.)  that  merit  which 
entitles  one  to  a  reward  for  works  done  by  the  mere 
strength  of  freewill,  as  distinguished  from  merit  of 


eondignity,  or  that  derived  from  works  done  by  thb 
assistance  of  grace,  and  to  wliicli  a  reward  is  in  jus. 
tice  due.  Welchman, 

C6N'GRU-0(JS  (k6ng'gru-u8),  a.  [L.  congruus ; 
It.  rSf  Sp.  congruo.] 

1.  Having  congruity;  accordant;  concordant; 
agreeable  ;  suitable  ;  consistent. 

The  existence  of  God  is  so  manifest,  and  the  obedience  we 
owe  lum  so  congruous  to  the  light  of  reason.  Locke. 

2.  Appropriate ;  proper  ;  fit ;  meet. 

It  is  no  ways  congruous  that  God  should  be  nlwavs  fright- 
ening men  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth.   ^Iterbury. 

CON'GRU-OUS-LY,  ad.     Suitably  ;  consistently. 

CON'GRU-OUS-NESS,  n.  Fitness ;  congruity.  Ash. 

Cb'm-4,  n.  [Gr.  (coii/f.oy,  hemlock.]  (Chem.)  The 
active  principle,  or  alkaloid,  peculiar  to  hem- 
lock {Conium  nuiculatum) ;  —  called  also  coni- 
cine.  AVhen  freshly  prepared,  it  is  oleaginous 
and  volatile ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  violent 
poisons  known.  P.  Cyc. 

C6N'jC,  >  g^      [-Qj   Ku>mK6i ;    L.  conicus ;  It.  &, 

CON'J-CAL,  )  Sp.  conico  ;  Fr.  conique.  —  See 
Cone.]' 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  cone  ;  relating  to  a 
cone  or  to  its  sections. 

2.  {Bot.)  Rising  into  a  point  above  a 
circular  base  ;  resembling  a  cone. 

Henslow. 
Conical  valve,  a  valve  of  a  conical  form,  fit- 
ting into  a  socket  of  tlie  same  shape. 

CON'l-CAL-LY,    ad.      In  the  form  of  a 
cone.  Boyk. 

CON'l-CAL-NESS,  n.      The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  conical.  Johnson. 

CON'I-CINE,  n.  Same  as  Conia.  Francis. 

CON'I-CO-CY-LIN'DRI-CAL,  a.  In  the  form  of 
a  cylinder,  but  tapering  to  a  point. 

C6n'{-c6-HEM-I-SPHER'|-CAL,  a. 
Having  a  form  between  conical  and 
spherical.  Craig. 

CON'j-CO-SUB'LU-LATE,  a.  Awl-shaped  and 
conical ;  tapering  to  a  point.  ,        Craig. 

CON'IC-O'vAtE,     a.        Between    egg- 
shaped  and  conical.  Craig. 

CON'JCS,   n.  pi.    The  doctrine  of  conic 
sections  ;  conic  sections.   Bp.  Berkeley. 

CON'IC  SECTION^,  n.  {Geom.) 
The  curve  lines  and  plane  fig- 
ures which  are  produced  by  the 
intersection  of  a  plane  with  the 
surface  of  a  cone ;  viz.,  the  el- 
lipse, as  C,  the  parabola,  as  D, 
and  the  hyperbola,  as  E  :  —  that  part  of  math- 
ematics which  treats  of  the  properties,  meas- 
urements, &c.,  of  the  sections  of  a  cone. 

Algebraically  considered,  the  cont'c  sections  are  the  curves 
of  the  second  degree.  p.  Qic. 

Cg-mF'E-R.M,  n.  pi.  [L.  conus,  a  cone,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  An  order  of  gymnosper- 
mous  exogens,  including  fir-trees,  pines,  cedars, 
junipers,  &c.,  the  fruit  of  which  consists  of  scales 
collected  into  a  cone,  and  bearing  the  naked 
seeds  on  some  part  of  their  inner  face.      Gray. 

CO-NIf'5R-OUS,  a.  Bearing  cones  or  conical 
fruit,  as  the  fir-tree  and  the  pine.  Quincy. 

CO'N(-FORM,  a.  [conus,  a  cone,  and  forma, 
form  ;  Fr.  coniforme.]  Being  in  the  form  of  a 
cone ;  cone-shaped.  Smart. 

CO-Nl-ROS'TfR,  n.  (Omith.)  One  of  the  class 
of  Conirostres.  Brande. 

CO-NI-R6s'TRAL,  a.  {Ornith.)  Having  the  beak 
shaped. like  a  cone.  Gray. 

CO-JVI-ROS'TRE^,  n.  pi.  [L.  conus,  a  cone,  and 
rostrum,  a  beak.]  {Ormth.)  A  class  of  birds, 
of  the  order  Passeres,  having  a  thick  conical 
bill,  as  the  crow.  —  See  Passeres.  Gray. 

CON-[-§OR',  n.    See  CognIzor.  Johnson. 

CO-JvIs'TR.^,  n.  [Gr.  Kovicrpa  ;  Koviui^  to  cover 
with  dust.]  An  arena  or  pit,  as  for  wrestlers, 
for  quail-fights,  or  of  a  theatre.  Clarke. 

CO'NITE,  n.  [Gr.  Kovla,  dust.]  (Miti.)  A  car- 
bonate of  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron ;  a 
variety  of  dolomite.  Dafui. 
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fCON-JfiCT',  v.n.  [L.  eoruicio,  conjectus;  con, 
with,  and  Jacio,  to  throw.]  To  conjecture.  Shak. 

t  OO.N-J  KOT',  V.  a.    To  cast :  to  throw.  MoutUagu. 

t  C(^N-J  fiO'TQR,  n.  [L.]  Oue  who  conjectures ; 
a  guesser  ;  a  cunjecturer.  Milton. 

CO.V-J6ct'V-RA-BLE,o.  \B^.cotyeturable.']  That 
may  be  conjectured.  Johnson. 

CON-JfiCT'V-RAL,  rt.  Depending  on  conjecture ; 
doubtful.  "  Some  cotyectural  hopes  of  a  life 
after  this."  Jurtin. 

CON-JfiCT'y-BAL-IST,  n.  One  who  deals  in  con- 
jectures.  '       '  Month.  Rev. 

t  CQN-JftCT-V-RAL'l-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
conjectural.  Browne. 

CON-jfiCT'y-RAL-Ly,  ad.  By  conjecture,  or 
guess.  Iloo/cer. 

CO.V-JfiC'T'lTRE  (kon-j«kt'yur),  n.  [L.  conjectura ; 
it.  congetiura ;  Sp.  conjetura  ;  Fr.  conjecture.l 

1.  An  opinion  founded  on  slight  evidence ;  a 
supposition  ;  a  surmise  ;  a  guess. 

In  the  cnstinK  of  lots,  a  man  cannot,  upon  any  ground  of 
rcaaon,  bring  the  event  so  inueh  oa  under  conjecture.    South. 

2.  t  A  conception  ;  a  notion  ;  an  idea. 

Now  entertain  coniiKhire  of  a  time 

When  creeping  murmur,  and  the  poring  dark. 

Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe.  ShnJk. 

Syn.  —  A  eonjectarr  is  more  vague,  and  is  founded 
on  a  lexH  suhHtaiitial  ba^is,  than  a  jtucjih  or  a  .■(uppnui- 
tion  ;  and  a  surmi.te  lias  less  foundation  tlian  eitlier. 
A  iKjrson  mupponen  or  giienKfji  tliat  a  tiling  actually  is ; 
lie  conjecture.l  m  merely  nurmi^es  tliat  it  may  be  so. 

CON-JfiCT'yRE  (kon-j«kt'yur),  v.  a.    [i.  CONJECT- 

IKEl);  pp.  CONJECTURIXO,  CONJECTURKI).]    To 

judge  by  guess  or  by  slight  evidence  ;  to  guess ; 
to  surmise  ;  to  suspect. 

Human  reason  can,  at  the  beat,  but  cotjectwe  what  will 
be.  South. 

CON-j6ct'1'RE,  V.  n.  To  form  conjectures.  Swift. 

C0N-J6CT'1;R-5R,  n.     One  who  conjectures. 

fCQN-JOB'BLE,  V.  a.  To  concert;  to  discuss. 
[A  cant  word.]  L'Estrange. 

CQN-JoTn',  v.  a.  [L.  conjungo  ;  con,  with,  and 
jungo,  to  yoke  ;  Sp.  conjttntar  ;  Fr.  conjoindre.'] 
[i.  conjoined;  pp.  conjoining,  conjoined.] 

1.  To  join  together ;  to  consolidate ;  to  unite. 

TVhosc  marriages  conjoined  the  white  rose  and  the  red. 

Zh-ai/ton. 

2.  To  associate  ;  to  connect. 

I/et  that  which  he  learns  next  be  nearly  conjoined  with 
what  he  knows  already.  Locke. 

C0.\-J6IN',  V.  n.    To  league  ;  to  unite.        Shak. 

CQN-JoInED'  (kt)n-j(itnd'),  ;).  a.  United;  con- 
nected ;  brought  together. 

CQN-JoInT',  o.     United ;  connected ;  associated. 
Conjoint  degreeii,  {Mus.)  two  notes  which  immediate- 
ly follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  the  scale.  Johnson. 

CQ\-JoI\T'LY,  nrf.  In  union;  by  association; 
together ;  jointly.  Dryden. 

Cf>N'jy-GAL,  a.  [li.  conjugHHs  ;  con,  with,  and 
j'ttgo,  to  join  •,jugum,  a  yoke  ;  It.  conjugate ; 
Sp.  conjugal ;  Fr.  conjugal.']  Relating  to  mar- 
riage ;  connubial;  matrimonial.  "  Conjugal  af- 
fection." Dryden. 

CON-JU-gAl'1-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  joined, 
as  in  matrimony ;  the  conjugal  state,  [ii.]  )Jilton. 

C6N'jy-GAL-LY,  ad.  According  to  the  conjugal 
state ;  matrimonially  ;   connubially.     Bp.  Hall. 

CON'jy-OATE,  V.  a.  [L.  conjugo,  conjiigatus; 
con,  with,  and  jugn,  to  join  ;  juqum,  a  yoke ; 
It.  conjugare;  Sp.  conjugar;  F'r.  conjuguer.] 
[i.  conjugated;   pp.   conjugating,   conju- 

OATKD.l 

L  t  To  join  ;  to  unite,  as  in  marriage. 

Those  gave  him  occasion  to  conjugatr,  at  pleasure,  theNor- 
mnn  and  the  Saxon  houses.  H'otton. 

2.  (Gram.)  To  inflect  verbs  through  their 
various  terminations,  or  through  their  several 
voices,  modes,  tenses,  and  persons. 

CON'JIi-GATE,  n,  A  word  agreeing  in  deriva- 
tion with  another  word.  Bp.  Bramhall. 

CfiN'JU-GATE,  a.      1.    {Bot.)   Joined  in 
pairs,  as  leaves.  Lotulon. 

2.  (Gram.)  Noting  words  of  the  same 
stock  or  of  the  same  derivation. 
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Conftigale  words  an  wordi  of  the  mid*  ttock  or  kindrrd  i 
as,  ••  weak,"  "  weakly."  "  weakness."  H  haltly. 

CoHJHifate  aiin,  {Conu  Srcltons.')  the  8xiN  |>rr|H-ndic- 
ular  to  tlio  iraniiverHe  axia.  — Conjugatr.  dwmrler.  a  di- 
ameter of  a  conic  Hi-ctioii  parallel  to  ihv  chord  of  tlie 
curve  which  is  biHected  by  aiiotlior  diametcr.At.  4*  P- 
—  Conjugate  hyprrbntan,  liypcrlHilas  Kurh  thai  the  con- 
Jugate  axis  of  the  one  ia  the  tranttverno  axis  of  the 
oilier.  J-Uivt. 

CON-JV-GA'TION,  m.  [L.  conjugatio;  \i.  conju- 
gazione  ;  Sp.  cunjugacion  ;  Fr.  cotijugaiaofi.] 

1.  t  Union  ;  roiijunction.  Benflfy. 

2.  {(iram.)  The  mode  or  the  act  of  inflecting 
verbs  througn  their  various  forms. 

C6N-JV-gA'TI9N-AL,  a.  Kelating  to  conjuga- 
tion. '  Jiuia. 

CQN-JU'9l-AL,  a.  [L.  conjugialis.']  Relating  to 
marriage;  conjugal.  "  C'onjugiai  love."  Xoble. 
t(g-  This  word,  in  this  orthography,  is  rarely  used 
except  by  the  translators  of  SwL-deiilH>rg  and  hii«  fol- 
lowers. The  corre8|)unding  Latin  word,  conjuftialU, 
was  the  poetical  Ibnu  of  conjugalin,  from  which  we 
have  conjugal. 

CON-JCncT',  a.  [L.  conjungo,  conjuncttis ;  con, 
with,  and  jungo,  to  yoke ;  It.  congiuuto ;  Sp. 
conjuiUo.]  Conjoined  ;  united.  "  The  Lord 
conjmwt  with  the  angels."     [u.]     Bp.  Patrick. 

t  CON'JUNCT,  n.  A  union ;  an  association.  Creech. 

CQN-JONG'TIQN  (kon-junk'shun),  n.  [L.  con- 
junctio  ;  Sp.  conjuncion  ;  Fr.  co7ijoru;tion.} 

1.  Act  of  joining  ;  union  ;  association. 

An  invisible  hand  from  heaven  mingles  hearts  and  souls 
by  strange,  secret,  and  unaccountable  conjwicliont.       South. 

2.  (Astroti.)  The  meeting  of  two  heavenly 
bodies  in  the  same  point  or  place  in  the  heavens. 

$^  Two  heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  be  in  apparent 
conjunction  when  they  have  the  same  longitude,  or 
right  asceniiion,  and  in  true  conjunction  when  they  have 
the  same  latitude  as  well  as  the  same  longitude.  The 
conjunction  of  a  planet  is  said  to  lie  inferior  when 
tlie  planet  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun  as  tlie  earth, 
and  superior  when  the  planet  is  on  the  side  of  the 
sun  most  distant  from  the  earth.    Hcrschel. 

3.  {Gram.)  A  part  of  speech  used  to  join  sen- 
tences, parts  of  sentences,  and  words. 

Syn.  — See  Union. 

CQN-JUNC'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  conjunc- 
tion. ■  Arnold. 

COJV-J&JVC'TJ-F'Jl,n.  (Anat.)  A  mucous  mem- 
brane, 80  called  because  it  unites  the  globe 
of  the  eye  with  the  eyelid.  .  Dungiison. 

CQN-JtJN(!'TIVE,  a.  [L.  conjtmctivus ;  It.  con- 
gitmtivo  ;  Sp.  conjuntivo  ;  Fr.  conjonctif.] 

1.  Closely  united. 

She's  so  cm[junctire  to  my  life  and  soul, 

That  IIS  the  slur  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 

I  could  not  but  by  her.  Shak. 

2.  (Gram.)  Connecting  together;  as,  •'  Con- 
junctive conjunctions":  —  noting  the  condi- 
tional mode  of  a  verb,  or  the  mode  as  deter- 
mined by  a  conjunction ;  subjunctive.  Jofijison. 

CQN-JUNC'TJVE-LY,  ad.  In  conjunction  or 
union.  *  Sir  H.  H'otton. 

CON-jCNC'T|VE-n£SS,  n.  The  quality  of  join- 
ing,    [r.]  Johnson. 

CQN-JUNCT'LY,  ad.  Jointly;  in  union.  Johnson. 

CQN-JCnCT'FRE  (kon-jankt'yur),  n.  [It.  congiun- 
tura;  Fr.  conjoncture.] 

1.  A  joining  together ;  union ;  connection. 
"  The  conjunctures  of  letters  in  words."  Holder. 

2.  Combination  or  concurrence;  —  applied  to 
causes,  circumstances,  or  events.  "  A  fit  con- 
juncture of  circumstances."  Addison. 

3.  A  critical  time  ;  a  crisis. 

Such  censures  always  attend  such  conjmcturt*.  (Janndon. 

Syn.— See  Case. 

c5N-JU-RA'TrO.V,  n.  [L.  comuratio ;  Sp.  cottju- 
racion;  Fr.  conjuration.  —  See  Conjure.] 

1.  The  act  of  conjuring ;  a  calling  upon  with 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 

We  charge  you,  in  the  name  of  Ood,  take  hredi 
Under  this  conjiiralion,  s|H-ak,  my  lord.  ShaX: 

2.  A  magical  form  of  words  ;  an  incantation ; 
an  enchantment. 

What  drugs,  what  charm*. 
What  confuraHim,  and  what  mighty  magic, 
I  won  his  daughter  with.  Shot. 

3.  A  plot ;  a  conspiracy.  *'  The  conjuration 
of  Catiline."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 


CdN-jy-RA'TQR,  n.  (Law.)  Oiie  bound  br  oath 
with  others ;  a  conjuror.  BurriU. 

CQN-Jl"'RF'',  r.  a.  [L.  conjuro ;  con,  with,  and 
juro,  U)  swear;  It.  cotigturare ;  Up.  conjuror ; 
Fr.  conjurer.]  [i.  cu.njihkd;  pp.  coNJi'ui.HO, 
coNJUitEi).]  To  call  upon  witli  the  solemnitj 
of  an  oath ;  to  summon  in  a  sacred  name ;  U> 
enjoin  solemnly ;  to  adjure. 

()  prince.  I  ninlurr  thrr,  as  thou  brtirr'st 

There  is  another  comfort  thaii  llii*  world.  tkmk. 

crtN'Jl'RE  (kOn'jiir),  v.  a.  1.  To  influence  by 
magic  ;  to  charm  ;  to  bewitch  ;  to  enchant. 

Whoar  phraM>  of  Kirmw 
Oinjwf  the  wandering  star*,  and  uiakra  tbcm  itaad 
Like  wonder-woundeu  besrrra.  Shak. 

2.  To  summon   by  enchantment;  — usually 

followed  by  up. 

What  black  magician  cofi/wv*  up  thii  fiend  t  Shah, 

c6N'JrRE  (k&n'jiir),  v.  n.  To  practise  charms, 
magic,  or  sorcery. 

In  his  inistreM't  name  I  eoiOwrt  only  bnt  lo  raiae  him  ap. 

.Shuk. 

t  CpN-JURE'MfNT,  n.  Serious  injunction.  Milton. 

CQN-JL'R'flR,  n.  One  who  solemnly  enjoins  or 
conjures.  Smart. 

c6N'JrR-5R  (kBn'jur-«r),  n.  One  who  conjures ; 
an  enchanter ;  a  juggler. 

FirDTca  in  the  book 
Of  some  dread  cot^furer  that  would  enforce  uature.      Ansae 

C6N-J0'R6R,  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  juro,  to- 
swear.]  (Imw.)  One  bound  by  oath  with  others; 
a  conjurator.  Smart. 

C9N-NAs'C5NCE,    ;  „.     [L.  con,  with,  and  nas- 
CQN-NAs'CgN-CY,  >  cor,  nascens,  to  be  bom.] 

1.  Common  birth  or  origin.  Johnson. 

2.  One  bom  at  the  same  time  with  another. 

Christians  have  baptized  these  double  connatemrr*.  Browme. 

3.  A  growing  together.  ^^V*«Mon. 
CQN-NAs'C^NT,  a.     Bora  together;  produced  at 

the  same  timer-  Craig. 

CQN-NATE'  [kon-nit',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.;  kSn'nfitj  C.  Wb.],  a.  VL.  contiatvs;  con, 
with,  and  nascor,  to  be  bom.t 

1.  Born  with  another;   of  the  same  birth; 
congenital.  South. 

2.  (Bat.)  Growing  together  into  one  body. 

Hetislow. 
CQN-NATE'-Pf  R-FO'Ll-ATE,  a.  (Bot.)  k^^m 
looting  leaves  connate  at  their  bases.  ^W^P^ 
Gray.    ^TT 
t  CQN-NA'TIQN,  n.  State  of  being  connate.  3/ora 
CQN-NAT'V-r'aL    (kon-n8t'yu-r»l),  a.      1.    Con 
nected  by  nature ;  inherent ;  natural. 

These  affections  arc  conmttural  to  ns;  and  as  we  grow  ay 
•o  do  they.  L'£ttramoe 

2.  Partaking  of  the  same  nature. 

Is  there  no  war. 
Besides  these  painfull  paasages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  ou:  eoima/itra/  diut?  MiUom. 

CQN-NAT-V-RAl'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
natural. "  Congruity  and  comuUuraUty."  Hale. 

CQN-NAT'V-RAL-IZE,  r.  a.    To  make  natural. 
Befbre  you  could  coimaturalixe  your  midnight  rerrls  to 
your  temper.  Scotft  Chr.  Ufa. 

CQiV-nAT'I-RAL-LY,  ad.    By  nature.  Hale. 

CQN-nAt'V-RAL-N688,  n.  The  sUte  of  being 
connatural;  connaturality.  Pearson. 

CQN-N£ct',  r.  a.  [L.  connecto ;  eon,  with,  and 
fi«cto,  totie;  It.  connettere.]  [i.  connected; 
pp.  connecting,  CONNECTED.]  To  knit  or  link 
together ;  to  combine  ;  to  join ;  to  unite. 

They  cannot  break  the  tic,  nor  disunite 
The  waves  which  roll  ctmnrrtrd  in  their  flighL  Blaetmore. 
I  cannot  separate  myself  fVora  any  thing  with  whirh  you 
are  couMtrtett.  MmMAh. 

CQN-NfiCT',  r.  n.  To  have  relation  ;  to  be  joined ; 

to  cohere.  .Adam  Smith. 

CQN-N£CT'5D,  p.  a.    Linked  together;  joined; 

united  ;  related. 
CQN-NtCT'gD-LY,  ad.    In  a  connected  manner. 
CQN-NfeCT'JNG,  p.o.  Joining  together ;  uniting. 

CQN-n6c'TIQN,  n.  [L.  contwrio;  It.  connes- 
sione ;  Sp.  conerion  ;  Fr.  connexion.] 

1.  The  act  of  connecting;  or  the  state  of  being 
connected  ;  junction  ;  union. 

Mv  heart,  which,  bv  a  aecrct  harmony. 

Still  moves  with  tlune.  joined  in  ctmtrctkm  fWWt.  JfOhw 

2.  Communication ;  intercourse. 
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A  very  material  part  of  our  happiness  or  misery  arises 
from  the  conneclioiis  we  have  with  those  around  us.      Blair. 

3.  Kindred;  relative;  relation;  as,  "Family 
connections." 

ffg-  "  We  often  hesitate  whether  to  write  eonnee- 
tion,  inflection,  reflection,  or  connexion,  inflexion,  re- 
flexion. Tile  difference  is  this :  connection,  inflection^ 
&c.,  presumes  an  immediate  formation  from,  and  re- 
lationship to,  the  correspondent  verbs,  to  connect,  to 
inflect,  to  reflect ;  the  other  form  takes  ns  to  the  Latin 
spelling  connexio,  inflezio,  reflezio ;  or  to  the  Angli- 
cized words  connez,  inflez,  reflex.  The  preference  may 
safely  he  recommended  to  the  first  form,  namely  con- 
nection, &.C.  But  observe  that  the  word  complexion 
has  no  such  word  as  complect  in  correspondence  with 
it,  and  is  therefore  properly  written  with  an  x."  Smart. 
—  Sullivan,  however,  says,  "Etymology,  authority, 
aud  usage  declare  for  connection." 

Both  comuion  usage  and  the  Dictionaries  favor  the 
orthography  of  i/i^cction  and  reflection;  but  in  relation 
to  connection  or  connexion,  the  present  usage  is  divided, 
though  most  of  the  English  Dictionaries  have  the 
spelling  connexion. 

Syn.  —  See  Association,  Intercourse. 
•OON-NEC'T|VE,  a.     Having  the  power  of  con- 
necting ;  tending  to  connect.  Harris. 

CON-NEC'T!VE,n.     1.  (Gram.)  That  which  con- 
nects ;  a  conjunction.  Harris. 
2.  (Bot.)  A  portion  of  the  stamen  that  con- 
nects the  cells  of  the  anther  together.  Henslow. 

CON-NEC'TJVE-LY,  ad.    In  conjunction.    Swiji. 

CON-NECT'OR,  w.    1.  He  who  or  that  which  con- 
nects. 
2.  (Chem.)  A  small  tube.  Buchanan. 

fCON-NEX',  V.  a.  [L.  connecto,  connexus.']  To 
connect;  to  join.  Hale. 

CON-NEX'ION  (kon-nfik'shun),  n.  [L.  connexio ;  Sp. 
conexion ;  Fr.  connexion'^  The  act  of  connect- 
ing; connection.  —  See  Connection.     Milton. 

CON-NEX'ION-AL,  a.     Having  connection  ;  con- 
nected,    [r.]  "  Ed.  Rev. 
CuN-NEX'l  VE  (k9n-neks'iv),  o.  Connective.  TFa«s. 

t  CON-NlC-TA'TrON,  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  nic- 
tatio,  a  winking.]     A  winking.  Bailey. 

CON-Ni' VANCE,  n.  [L.  conniventia;  It.  conni- 
venza  ;  Sp.  connivencia  ;  Fr.  connivence.  —  See 
Connive.]  The  act  of  conniving;  voluntary 
blindness  ;  pretended  ignorance  ;  forbearance 
of  opposition  or  of  disapproval. 

Every  vice  interprets  a  connivcutce  an  approbation.   South. 

CON-NIVE',  V.  n.     [L.  conniveo ;  Fr.  conniver.'] 

[j.  CONNIVED;   pp.  CONNIVING,  CONNIVED.] 

1.  To  shut  and  open  the  eye  ;  to  wink. 

This  artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judiciously,  to  con- 
nive yith  either  eye.  Spectator. 

2.  To  pretend  blindness  or  ignorance ;  to 
forbear,  or  to  seem  not  to  see ;  —  usually  fol- 
lowed by  at ;  as,  "  He  comiived  at  it," 

I  sulTer  them  to  enter,  and  possess 

A  place  so  heavenly,  and,  conniving,  seem 

To  gratify  my  scornful  enemies.  Milton. 

CON-NI' V?N-CY,n.     Connivance.  Bacon. 

CON-NI' vpNT,  a.  1.  Forbearing  to  see;  not 
attentive;  conniving,     [r.]  Milton. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  a  gradual  inward  di-  ^ft^ 
rection ;  convergent,  as  the  anthers  of  a  Iwt^ 
potato  blossom.  Brande. 

3.  (Ent.)  Applied  to  the  wings  of  insects 
which  in  repose  perfectly  unite  with  each  other 
at  their  corresponding  margins.       Burmeister. 

Connivent  valces,  {Anat.)  folds  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane along  the  intestinal  canal  from  the  pyloric  ori- 
fice through  the  greater  part  of  the  small  intestine. 

Dimglison. 

CON-NIV'5R,  n.     One  who  connives.         Junius. 

CON-Ni  V'ING,  a.  1.  Forbearing  to  see;  connivent. 

2.  {Bot.)  Convergent;  connivent.         Craig. 

||CON-NOlS-aEUR',    or    c5N-NOIS-SEUR'    [kSn- 

nes-sQr',  P.  J.  F.  Wb. ;   ko-njs-sar',   W.  Ja. ;  ko- 

njs-siir',    S.;    kSn'js-sur,    E.;    kSn-njs-sar',   K.; 

kBn-nas-sUr',    Sw.],  n.     [Fr.  connoisseur ;   con- 

noitre,  to  know,  from  L.  cognosco.]    One  versed 

in  the  fine  arts,  letters,  or  literature ;  a  critic. 

The  ronnoisse^ir  is  one  who  knows,  as  opposed  to  the  rh'l- 
ettante,  who  only  thinks  that  he  knows.  Fairholt. 

llCON-NOIS-SEUR'SHiP  (kSn-njs-sur'sliip),  w.  The 
skill  of  a  connoisseur.  Todd. 

CON'NO-TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  nota,  a 
mark.]     To  imply  ;  to  betoken.         Hammond. 
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CON-NO-TA'TION,w.   Inference;  illation.  Hale. 

c6N'NO-TA-T|VE,  a.  [Sp.  connotativo.']  That 
connotes,  denotes,  or  implies  ;  attributive. 

A  connotalire  or  attributive  term  is  one  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  some  object,  is  such  as  to  connote  or  imply  in  its  sic- 
nitication  some  attribute  belouging  to  tliat  object.     Whatefy. 

CON-NOTE',  V.  a.  [See  Connotate.]  To  im- 
ply ;  to  betoken  ;  to  denote.  South. 

The  force  of  a  word  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of  ideas 
which  it  connotes.  J,  Hunter, 

CON-NU'BI-AL,  a.  \h,  conmtbialis  ;  cow,  with, 
and  mibo,  to  marry ;  Sp.  connubial.']  Pertain- 
ing to  marriage  ;  matrimonial ;  nuptial ;  conju- 
gal.    "  Connubial  rites."  Pope. 

COxX-NU-MgR-A'TION,  n.  [L.  connumero,  con- 
numeratus,  to  number  with ;  con,  with,  and 
numero,  to  number ;  It.  connumerazione ;  Sp. 
connumeracion.']  A  reckoning  together.  Porson. 

CON'NU-SANCE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  conusance.]  {Law.) 
Cognizance.         '  Smart. 

CON'NU-sANT,  a.  Knowing  ;  apprised ;  cogni- 
zant. Browtie. 

c6N-Ny-TRl"TIOUS,  a.  Nutritious  by  force  of 
habit.  Smart. 

CON'NY,  a.  Brave;  fine;  pretty.  [North  of 
England.]  Grose. 

CO-NO-CAR'DI-tJM,  n.  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
bivalves  having  a  long  siphonaltube.        Baird. 

CO-NO-HE'LIX,  n.  [Gr.  »cSwf,  a  cone,  and  cXi^, 
any  thing  twisted.]  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  turbi- 
nated mollusca  intermeuiate  between  the  cones 
and  the  volutes.  Swainson. 

CO'NOiO,  n.  [Gr.  kwvoh^i'h  ;  kZvos,  a  cone,  and 
tlHoi,  form;  Yr.conoidc]  {Geom.)  That  which 
resembles  a  cone  ;  a  solid  formed  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  conic  section  about  its  axis.  Da.  &  P. 

CO'NoId,  a.  Like  a  cone  ;  —  applied  to  the  sur- 
face generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  sec- 
tion about  its  axis.  P.  Cyc. 

CO-NOID'AL,  a.  [Sp.  ^  Fr.  conoidal.]  {Bot.)  Ap- 
proaching to  a  conical  form.  P.  Cyc. 

CO-NOID'|C,         )  a.     Approaching  to  a   conic 

CO-NdlD'^-CAL,  >  form  ;  conoidal.  Johtison. 

CO-NOM-l-NEE',  n.     A  joint  nominee.       Kirby. 

CO'JVOPS,  n.  [Gr.  K>i,'ia4,,  a  gnat.]  (Ent.)  A 
genus  of  dipterous  insects,  characterized  by  an 
elongated,  slender,  pointed  proboscis*.  Brande. 

CON-aUAD'RATE  (-kwod'rat),  v.  a.  [L.  conqua- 
dro,  conquadratus ;  con,  with,  and  quadro,  to 
make  square.]    To  reduce  to  a  square,  [r.]  Ash. 

tCON-aUAS'SATE,  v.  a.  [L.  conqnasso,  con- 
quassatus ;    con,  with,  and  quasso,  to  shake.] 

Harvey. 

[L.    cojtquassatio.'] 
Bailey. 

II  CON'aU?R  (kSng'ker,  82)  [kSngk'er  or  kSng'- 
kwer,  W.  Ja. ;  kong'ker,  Sm.],  v.  a.  [L.  conqui- 
ro,  to  seek ;  con,  with,  and  qucero,  to  seek  ;  Fr. 
conquerir.]  [i.  conquered  ;  pp.  conquering, 
conquered.] 

1.  To  get  possession  or  mastery  of  by  physi- 
cal force  ;  to  subjugate  ;  to  vanquish  ;  to  sub- 
due ;  to  overcome  ;  to  defeat. 

If  the  Romans  cannot  show  bv  what  right  they  conquered 
the  world,  we  never  will  call  their  strength  in  conqverina  it 
fortitude,  or  crown  it  with  the  name  of  virtue.  llakewill. 

2.  To  prevail  over  or  surmount,  by  a  mental 
effort;  as,  "To  conquer  one's  prejudices." 

3.  "To  gain  or  win  by  victory  ;  as,  "  To  con- 
quer a  peace." 

iJS-  "  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphiuston,  Mr.  Nares,  and 
W.  Johnston,  have  adopted  the  first  pronunciation 
[kongk'er]  of  this  word  ;  but,  as  it  is  a  wanton  de- 
parture from  our  own  analogy  to  that  of  the  French, 
and  is  a  much  harsher  sound  than  the  second  fkong'- 
kwer],  it  were  to  be  wished  it  could  l)e  reclaimed; 
but,  as  it  is  in  full  possession  of  the  stage,  there  is  but 
little  hope  of  a  change."     Walker. 

Syn.  —  To  conquer  is  more  general  in  its  meaning 
than  to  vanquish.  To  vanqvish  implies  a  combat ;  to 
conquer,  a  series  of  combats;  to  subdue  implies  a 
continued  pressure  till  opposition  ceases  ;  and  to  nuh- 
jugate  (which  originally  means,  to  bring  under  the 
yoke)  is  a  still  stronger  term,  implying  the  act  of  re- 
ducing to  complete  submission.  —  FrtW(7ju.sA  a  foe; 
conquer  a  country  ;  conquer  prejudices  ;  subdue  a  peo- 


To  shake. 

fCON-aUAS-SA'TION,     n, 
Agitation  ;  concussion. 
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pie  ;  subdue  passions  ;  defeat  an  enemy  or  an  oppo- 
nent ;  ocercomc  ditficulties  or  prepossessions ;  sur- 
mount obstacles. 

II  CON'aUgR  (kSng'ker),  v.  n.    To  overcome. 

Wherever  they  [the  Komans]  conquered,  they  in  some  d<s 
gree  civihzed  the  world.  ^aic! 

II  CdN'aUjpR-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  conquered. 

II  CON'aujpR-A-BLE-NESS.n.  Possibility  of  beir^< 
conquered  or  overcome. 

IICON'aupRED    (kSng'kurd),    p.   a.      Subdued; 

vanquished;  as,  "A  con^wererf  territory." 
II  CON'QUpR-ESS,  n.  She  who  conquers.  Fairfax. 

II  CON'aU^R-lNG  (k5ng'k?r-ing),  p.  a.  Subduing; 
overcoming;  as,  "A  conquering  host." 

II  CON'QU5R-ING-LY  (kSng'ker-Ing-le),  ad.     In  a 
conquering  manner.  Craig. 

II  CON'aU^R-OR  (k5ng'ker-or),  n.     One  who  con- 
quers ;  a  vanquisher. 

It  has  been  observed  of  Greece,  that  when  it  was  subdued 
by  the  Komans,  itself  subdued  its  comiverors.  Law. 

CON'aUEST  (k6ng'kw6st,  82),  n.     [It.  <^  Sp.  con- 
quisth;  Fr.  conquete.] 

1.  The  act  of  conquering ;  subjugation. 

A  perfect  conqiwM  of  a  country  reduces  all  the  people  to 
the  condition  of  subjects.  liaviet. 


2.  Victory  ;  triumph. 

In  joys  of  com/uest  he  resigns  his  breath. 

3.  That  which  is  gained  by  victory. 


Additon. 


_.  .  , ,      More  willingly  I  mention  air, 

Ihis  our  old  conquest.  Milton. 

4.  {Feudal  Law.)  Purchase;  bargain. 

What  we  call  purchase,  the  feudists  call  conquest;  both  de- 
noting any  means  of  acquiring  an  estate  out  of  the  coiniiion 
course  of  inheritance.  Blackstone. 

CON-SAN-GUIN'e-AL,  a.  Of  the  same  blood  ; 
consanguineous.    [»•]  Broxone. 

t  CON-SAN'GUINED  (kon-san'gujnd),  a.  Related 
by  blood.  Brotcne. 

C6N-SAN-GUlN'5-OfrS,  a.  [L.  consanguineus ; 
con,  with,  and  sanguis,  blood.]  Related  by 
blood  ;  of  the  same  blood. 

Am  I  not  consanguineous?  Am  I  not  of  her  blood?  Shah. 
C6N-SAN-GUIN'{-TY,  n.  [L.  consanguinitas  ;  It. 
consanguinita  ;  Sp.  consanguinidad  ;  Fr.  coiu 
sanguinite.]  Relationship  by  blood,  or  by  de 
scent  from  a  common  ancestor.  "  Consanguin. 
ity  or  relation  by  blood,  and  affinity  or  relation 
by  marriage."  Blaikstone. 

tCON-SAR-Cl-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  consarcino,  con- 
sarcitiatus ;  con,  with,  and  sarcio,  to  patch.] 
The  act  of  patching  together.  Bailey. 

CON'SCIgNCE  (kSn'shens),  n.  [L.  conscientia ; 
con,  with,  and  scio,  sciens,  to  know ;  It.  coti- 
scienza  ;  Sp.  consciencia ;  Fr.  conscience.] 

1.  t  Consciousness  ;  knowledge. 

What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask? 
The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 
In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task. 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side.  Milton. 

2.  The  faculty  q£  judging  of  one's  conduct 
with  reference  to  some  standard  of  right  and 
wrong ;  the  moral  sense  ;  moral  faculty. 

Conscience,  according  to  the  very  notation  of  it,  imports  a 
double  or  joint  knowledge:  to  wit,  one  of  a  divine  law,  and 
the  other  of  a  man's  own  action.  Sonth. 

What  is  conKciencc  ?  If  there  be  such  a  power,  what  is  its 
otiice?  It  would  seem  to  be  simply  this:  to  approve  of  our 
own  conduct  when  wc  do  what  we  believe  to  be  right,  and  to 
censure  us  when  we  commit  whatever  we  judge  to  be  wrong. 

Dr,  Oromtjie. 
Thus  Conscience  pleads  her  cause  within  the  breast; 
Though  long  rebi'lled  against,  not  yet  suppressed.  Vou>jier. 
No  man  ever  offended  his  own  conscience,  but,  tirst  or  last, 
it  was  revenged  ujion  him  for  it.  South. 

Whatever  creed  he  taught,  or  land  be  trod, 
Man's  conscie/ice  is  the  oracle  of  God.  Bt/ron. 

I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.  Shuk. 

Of  late  years,  and  by  the  best  writers,  the  term  conscience, 
and  the  phrases  "  moral  faculty,"  "  moral  judgment,"  "  fac- 
ulty of  moral  perception,"  "  moral  sense,"  "susceptibility  of 
moral  emotion,"  have  all  been  applied  to  that  faculty  by 
which  we  have  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  in  reference  to  ac- 
tions, and  correspondent  feelings  of  approbation  and  disap- 
probation. Fleming. 

3.  The  estimate  or  decision  of  conscience; 
justice  ;  honesty  ;  fairness. 

What  you  require  cannot,  in  conscience,  be  detferrcd  be- 
yond this  time.  Milton. 

4.  Real  sentiment ;  sincerity ;  truth. 

Dost  thou  in  conscience  think  — tell  me,  ^mUio— 

That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 

In  such  gross  kind  ?  Shak, 


A.  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long:   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  t,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   h£iR,  HER; 


CONSCIENCED 


6.  Pi  inciple  of  action  ;  scruple. 

Chllilrrn  are  trnvrllrm  nowly  nrrivril  in  >  utmnRP  roimtiy  i 
w«  (houtd  lliiTel'«r«  make  foimrirurr  ni)t  to  niialriul  them. 

Lixrle. 

fit  all  coiucirner,  \n  rcaHon.  [<"(>lliM|iiiaI.]  —  Court 
t(f  cotiseirnee,  {F.h^.  Imic.)  a  court  for  tlie  recovery  of 
mnnlt  dehlfi.    Brande. 

©oN'SCIgNCED  (kSn'sli^nst),  «,  Having  con- 
science.    "  Young  conscienced  casuists. 

criN'SCipNCE-LfiSS  (ken'sh^ns-lfis),  a.  Having 
no  conscience.  Hooker, 

Ci'>S'SCI^SCE-PR66p,  a.  Proof  against  con- 
science. Coleri(l(/e. 

CftN'SCieNCE-SMlT'TEN,  a.  Reproved  by  con- 
science. 

tc6N'8CI5NT  (k8n'gh?nt),  a.  Conscious.  Bacon. 

CftN-SCI-fiN'TIOUS  (kSn-slie-Sn'HliUH),  a.  Adher- 
ing or  conformed  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  ; 
scrupulous  ;  just ;  upright ;  exact.  "  A  consci- 
entious regard  to  our  duty."  Gilpin. 
«j~  "  From  an  iiinorance  of  the  principles  of  pro- 
nunciation, we  not  unfrpqiiently  liear  tlio  second  syl- 
lable of  thirt  word  sounded  xr,  without  the  aspiration  ; 
but  tliii)  same  incorrectness  we  sometimes  hear  in  the 
word  pronunciation,"     fVidker. 

Syn.  —  A  conscientious  man  is  careful  to  bo  ju.tt 
and  uprijiht  in  all  his  acts,  and  to  do  nothing  to  of- 
fend his  conscience ;  a  scrHpulnus  man  may  have 
scruples  on  tridin);  or  minor  |M>ints.  Tlie  Pharisees 
were  rather  scruputou.i,  than  conscientious. 

C6.N-SCJ-fiN'TIOUS-LY  (kSn-she-gn'shus-l?),  ad. 
In  a  conscientious  manner  ;  according  to  con- 
science. South, 

CC')N-aC|-fiN'TIOVS-Nf:SS  (k5n-she-6n'shu8-ngs), 
M.  The  quality  of  being  conscientious  ;  scrupu- 
lousness. Locke, 

CON'8CIQN-A-BLE  (kSn'shiin-gi-bl),  a.  Reasona- 
ble ;  just ;  according  to  conscience,    [u.]  Shak, 

tCON'8CION-A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  conscionable  ;  reasonableness.       Bailey, 

t CfjN'ScrON-A-BLY,  ad.  Reasonably;  justly. 
"  Uprightly  . . .  and  consdonably,"     llolinshed, 

CON'SCIoys  (kSn'shus),  a.  [L.  conscius  ;  con, 
with,  and  scio,  to  kiiow.] 

1.  Knowing  one's  own  existence  by  thought, 
or  what  passes  in  one's  own  mind. 

Among  (ubstances,  some  are  thinking  or  conscious  brings. 

Halts. 

2.  Having  knowledge  of  any  thing ;  apprised ; 
aware ;  sensible. 

We  are  conscious  of  that  in  which  wc  ourselves  have  been 
ooncenicd.  Oabb. 

CON'SCIOVS-LY  (k8n'8hus-l?),  ad.  In  a  conscious 
manner;  knowingly.   '  Locke. 

CftN'SCIOUS-NesS  (kSn'shus-nSs),  n.  1.  The 
stflte  of  being  conscious  ;  the  perception  of 
what  passes  in  one's  own  mind. 

iJi^iP"K^  withont  thinking.  I  have  no  idea  of  any  thing 
lefl;  therefore  consciousness  must  be  its  essential  uttrilnite. 

Lucl-e. 
Once  admit  that,  after  I  have  perceived  an  object,  I  need 
another  power  terniwl  consciousness,  by  which  1  become  cog- 
nizant of  the  perception.  JloreU. 

2.  The  sense  of  guilt  or  of  innocence;  judg- 
ment of  conscience,     [r.] 

An  honest  mind  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  dishonest;  to 
oroak  its  peace,  there  must  be  some  guilt  or  consciousi>ess. 

J'ope. 

t  CQN-SCRIBE',  ».  a,     [L.  c-onscribo.]    To  write 

upon  ;  to  circumscribe.  Scott. 
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C^)N'8g-CRATE,  r.  a.  [L.  contecro,  conaecrnfua ; 
con,  with,  and  sacro,  to  set  apart  as  Mmred  ; 
auccr,  sacred  ;  It.  consayrarc  ;  Sp.  coiiad</rar  ; 
Vr.  cotiaacrer,]     [»,  co.nhkcuateu  ;  pp.  c'o.vhk- 

CU.\TI.NO,  COS8ECKATEIJ.] 

1.  To  set  apart,  by  some  rite,  as  sacred  ;  to 
appropriate  to  sacred  uses  ;  to  dedicate  to  the 
service  of  God  ;  to  devote;  to  hallow. 

All  things  are  God's  already:  wc  can  give  him  no  right  lijr 
constcratinii  any  that  he  had  not  bcibrc,  only  we  set  it  apnrt 
to  his  service.  .Selitrn. 

2.  To  enrol  in  the  canon  as  a  saint ;  to  can- 
onize. Johnson. 

crJ.N'sp-CRATE,  a.  Consecrated  ;  sacred  ;  de- 
voted.    "  That  consecrate  place."  Bacon. 

CON'spCRAT-pn,  p.  a.  Made  sacred  ;  devoted ; 
dedicated.     "  That  consecrated  roof."        Shak. 


C0N-8e-CRAT'ei)-NKSS,  ». 
consecrated. 


The  state  of  being 
Cecil. 


CON'Sg-CRA-T^R,  n.    See  Consecrator. 

CON-Se-CRA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  consecratio  ;  It.  con- 
sacrazione  ;  Sp.  consagracion ;  Fr.  consecra- 
tion.! 

1.  The  act  of  consecrating,  or  of  setting  apart 
a  person  or  thing  to  the  service  or  worship  of 
God  ;  dedication  to  a  sacred  use. 

We  must  know  that  consecration  makes  not  a  place  sacred, 
but  only  solemnly  declares  it  to  be  so.  i>ouUi, 

2.  The  act  of  enrolling  in  the  canon  as  a 
saint;  canonization. 

The  calendar  swells  with  new  consecra/jon«  of  saints.  Ilak, 

c6n'S?-CRA-TOR,   71,      One    who    consecrates. 

"  God  was  the  consecrator,"  Bp.  Taylor. 

C^N'sp-CRA-TO-Ry,  ffl.  Making  sacred.  "The 
consecratory  prayer."     [u.]  Burnet, 

c6N-S5C-TA'N^;-OUS,  a.  [L.  consectaneus  ;  con- 
sector,  to  pursue.]   Following  of  course.  Blount. 

II  cr)N'S5C-TA-RY  [k5n'8?k-t9-r?,  S.  W.P.  F.  Ja. 
K.\  kon-sSk'tsi-re,  .Sm.],  a.  [L.  consecturius  ; 
consector,  to  pursue.]  That  follows  logically ; 
consequent;  following,     [r.]  Browne, 

II  CON'SpC-TA-RY,  n.  A  consequent  truth,  or 
deduction  from  premises  ;  corollary,  [u.]  Hales, 

t  CfJN'Sp-CUTE,  V,  a.  [L.  consequor,  conscntfus.] 
To  follow  close  after  ;  to  pursue.  Wolsey, 

CON-Sp-CU'TION,  n,     [L.  conseciitio ;  consequor, 
to  follow  ;  con,  with,  and  scquor,  to  follow ;    It. 
comecuzione,  acquisition  ;    Sp.  consccucion,  at- 
tainment of  a  benefice ;  Fr.  consecution,'] 
1.  {Lotjic.)  Train  of  consequences ;  cnain  of 


CONSEQUENTIAL 

tetittmento  ;   Sp.  consentimiento  ;    Fr.  eonaenu- 

menl.  —  .See  Conhknt,  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  coinciding  with  another  in  opin. 
ion  or  sentiment;  concurrence;  a»iieDt. 

Wh.n  the  Willi  of  many  ronrur  In  unt  ami  lh»  mmr  to 
.    Uon  and  etTcct,  this  concourse  of  th«lr  wlUs  ii  called  »»»»•( 

/A>Wn. 

AMPnt  is  the  omsequrncr  <t(  the  conrirtion  at  the  undrr^ 

(Und  ng:  conm-nt  arlwi  from  lite  aUtc  of  tbc  disposition  and 

the  will.  fktmimg, 

2.  Concord  ;  agreement ;  unUon  ;  joint  op- 
eration ;  hannony. 

Such  is  the  world*,  great  harmony,  that  sprlna 

t  roni  union,  onler,  ftill  r,„M„i  ut  tilings.  Pap^, 

3.  The  act  of  yielding;  coinpliance;  acqui- 
escence.    "Yielded  with  full  fWMrM/."   Milton. 

4.  {Med.)   Sympathy  of  one  part  with  an- 
other. Quincy. 

Syn. — See  Assent. 

CON-s£\T',  V.  n.  [L.  conaentio;  con,  with,  and 
scntio,  to  feel ;  It.  conaentire ;  Sp.  eonamtir  ; 
Ft.  consentir.]     [i.  coxsk.nteu  ; /7>.  coxskxt- 

IXO,  COX8EXTEl>.] 

L  To  be  of  the  same  mind ;  to  concur  ;  to 
assent ;  to  agree. 

Did  you  and  he  consent  in  Caatio'*  d<«lh7  Sh4Mk. 

2.  To  yield  ;  to  comply  ;  to  acquiesce  ;  to  ac- 
cede ;  to  allow  ;  to  admit. 

If  sinners  entice  thee,  cnnm-nt  thoo  not.  Pror.  L  10. 

Wh-:t  in  sleep  thou  didst  abhor  to  dream. 
Waking,  thou  never  wilt  consent  to  do.  MOkm. 

Syn.—  See  Comply,  Ratify. 

Mutual  agreement; 
-V.  Brit.  Rev. 

c6i\.8(:.\-TA'N5-oCs,  a.  [L.  ctmaeniatuua.i 
Agreeable  to  ;  consistent  with.  Hammond. 


CON-8E.\-TA-.\E'|-TY,   n. 
consentaneousness.' 


C0N-8g.V-TA'Ne-OCS-LY,  ad. 

sistently. 


deductions. 

2.  Succession, 
the  colors." 


Hale. 

"  In  a  quick  consecution  of 
Xetcton. 


CON'SCrIpt,  a.  [L.  conscribo,  conscriptus,  to 
enroll ;  con,  with,  and  acribo,  to  enroll ;  Fr. 
conscript.]    Written;  registered;  enrolled. 

Conmript  Fathers,  the  senators  of  ancient  Rome,  so 
called  from  tlicir  names  being  written  in  a  register. 

CfiN'SCUlPT,  n.  [L.  conscript  Its,  enrolled;  Fr. 
ctmacrit.]  One  enrolled  to  serve  as  a  soldier 
in  the  army;— particularly  applied  to  the  re- 
cruits of  the  French  armies. 

ii.illi^'""!"^.';'""'^ '"""""■  •«'n«tus  consultiim  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  einiicror  .ViO.drt)  more  conscripts.     /'.  C)r. 

CpN-SCRlp'TlQN,  n.  [L.  conscHptio  ;  Sp.  con- 
acrtpnoH  ;  Fr.  consent/on  ] 

1.  An  enrolling  or  registering.  Burnet. 

2.  A  compulsory  enrolment  of  men  for  the 
military  or  maritime  service, —  the  mode  of  re- 
cruiting the  French  army  under  the  republic 
and  the  empire. 

«,J.?l„l"i^'"''i.K'"'  "!5!Vll'!!?''  *.»?  cstnblisheil  during  the 
revolnUon.    The  word  is  tlrst  used  in  a  law  of  171)8.    Hnmile. 


Month  of  consecution,  (^jtstron.)  the  lunar  month  as 
reckoned  from  one  conjunction  with  the  sun  to  an- 
other. Bromne. 

CO.\-SEC'U-TlVE,  o.     [It.  ^  Sp.  consecutito ;  Fr. 
cotui'Ctttif.'] 

1.  Following  in  train ;  uninterrupted  ;  suc- 
cessive.   "  Fifty  consecutire  years."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Regularly  succeeding  ;  consequential. 
"  Comprehending  only  the  actions  of  a  man 
consecutive  to  volition."  Locke. 

CON-SKC'U-tIvE-LY,   ad.      By   way   of   conse- 
quence ;  not  antecedently  ;  not  casually.  Boyle. 

CQN-SEC'U-Tl  VE-N£SS,  n, 
consecutive. 


Agreeably ;  con- 
Boyle. 

C0\-se\-TA'Ne-OVS-N£88,  n.    The  quality  of 
being  consentaneous  ;  agreement.  Batley. 

CQN-8£NT'?R,  n.    One  who  consents.         Hale. 

CQ.N-SfeN'TipNT    (kon-««n'»h?nt),    a.      [L.    con- 
sentiens.']  United  in  opinion  ;  agreeing.  Pearson. 

CON-SftNT'lNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  consents. 
"  Avoidable  consentinys."  Bp.  Taylor. 

CQN-SENT'JNG-LY.o/i.  With  consent.  «/>.ray/i>r, 

CON'Sf-QL'fi.NCE   (k6n'g?-kw«n»),  n.     [L.  conae, 
^uentiti ;  con,  with,  and  aequor,  aequena,  to  fol. 
conaequenza  ;    Sp.  conaeintencia ;  Fr. 

I 


The  quality  of  being 
l}r.  Allen. 

tCON-SfiM'l-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  conaemino,  con- 
seminatus.]     To  sow  together.  Bailey. 

CftX-Sp-NftsTpN-CE,    )  „.     [L.  consetwsco,  con- 

C5X-S5-N£s'C(;\-CY,  )  seneso^is,   to   grow    old 

together ;  con,  with',  and  seneaeo,  to  grow  old.] 

Decay,  in  all  parts,  through  age.  Ray. 

fcON'SftN'SE,  n.  A  sense  or  feeling  in  union. 
"  The  nature  of  avvaiaOticii,  consenae,  and  con- 
sciousness."    [k.]  Cudtcorth, 

t  CpN-SfiN'SION  (kon-sSn'shtin),  n.  [L.  conaen- 
aio;  fon,  with,  and  «CTi/io, to  feel.]  Agreement; 
accord;  consent.  BetUley. 

CON-SftNS't'-.\L,  a.  [L.  con.tentio,  ronaenaua,  to 
agree.]  {Civil  Law.)  Formed  by  the  mere 
consent  of  the  parties,  as  a  contract.      Burrill. 

CQN-SftNT',  n.     [L.  cotiaenaus ;  It.  conaenao,  con- 


low;    It. 
consi-quence. 

1.  That  which  follows  from  anr  cause;  the 
effect  of  some  cause  ;  event ;  result ;  issue. 

Shun  the  bitter  consefTHcncr\  for  know 

The  day  thou  estrst  thereof  thou  shall  die.         Jtaten. 

2.  (Logic.)  The  last  proposition  of  a  syllo- 
gism ;  rational  deduction  or  inference.     Prior 

3.  Concatenation   or  dependence  of  causes 

and  effects. 

That  which  brought  sin  into  the  world  roust, br  iiiri— is 
eonsei/uencf,  bring  in  sorrow  too.  ^iuitM. 

4.  Importance  ;  moment.  "  A  matter  of 
small  consequence."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Effect,  Importance. 

tCON'Sg-QUfiNCE,  r.  a.     To  deduce ;    to  infer. 
"  Way  of  defining  and  conaequencing,"  Milton. 

C^N'sp-aUfeN'T,  a.     1.  Following  naturally,  or 
as  the  effect  of  a  cause  ;  consecutive. 

The  right  was  coHSrvMnK  to,  and  bnilt  on,  an  act  perfrcllr 
persoaal.  L^rtr. 

2.  Following  by  logical  deduction ;  —  used  in 
contradistinction  to  antecedgnt ;  as,  "  A  ctmae- 
quent  proposition." 

CO.N'SjI-Qt'f.NT,  n.     1.  That  which  follows  a 
cause ;  effect. 

When  a  man  hath  ao  often  ohscrred  Itke  antrredrnts  to  b* 
follownl  by  like  ctmtr./»r»ls,  he  ralli'th  both  the  anlrrrdrnt 
and  the  conset/itait  signs  one  of  another.  tUMf. 

2.  {Logic.)   The  last  proposition  of  a  syllo- 
.  gisni,  as  distinguished  from  the  untetrdeni  ;    a 

deduction  ;  conclusion  ;  inference.        ifhately. 

3.  (Cram.)  The  latter  of  two  terms  between 
which  a  preposition  expresses  relation. 

4.  (Math.)  The  second  term  of  a  ratio.  Eliot. 

Ct'iN-SE-Qt'ftN'TI.AL  (k8n-i.?-kw«n'»hiil),  «i. 

1.  Following  as  the  effect,  or  consequence. 
"  Trade  and  it.s  conaeqttmtial  riches."  Reynolds. 

2.  t  Following  as  a  logical  deduction  ;    con- 


m!en,  8/R;    m6ve,  NfiR,  sON;    bOlL,  BOR,  hOlE.  — <?,  9,  ,,  i,  soft;  E,  B,  j,  |,  hard;  ?  «W  s;   %  <u  «*.  — TUIS,  this. 


CONSEQUENTIALLY 

elusive.    "  Arguments  highly  consequential  and 

•coneludcnt  to  my  purpose."  Hale. 

3.  Vain-glorious  ;  conceited  ;  pompous  ;  as, 

"A  consequential  9.\r."—lra^0TtSim;  influential. 

CON-Sp-aUEN'TIAL-LV,  ad.  1.  With  rational 
deduction  of  consequences  ;  logically.  "  The 
faculty  of  writing  consequentially." .     Addison. 

2.  By  way  of  consequence  ;  eventually.  South. 

3.  Pompously  ;  as,  "  To  act  or  to  speak  con- 
sequentially." 

CON-Sp-aUEN'TIAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  consequential.  Johnson. 

CON'Sp-aUENT-LY,  ad.  By  or  in  consequence  ; 
pursuantly  ;  accordingly  ;  therefore. 

The  fortv-scventh  proiwsition  of  the  first  IxKik  of  Euclid 
is  the  founuatiou  of  tngouonietry,  and,  conaequciUly.  of  nav- 
igation. liartMt. 

CON'Sp-tlUpNT-NESS,  n.  Regular  connection 
of  propositions ;  dependence  of  the  parts  of  a 
discourse.  Dighy, 

CON-SER'TION,  n.  [L.  consertio  ;  consero,  con- 
sei'tus,  to  join  together  ;  con,  with,  and  sero,  to 
connect.]     Junction ;  adaptation,     [ii.] 
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What  order,  hcanty,  motion,  distance,  sizcl 
Coiacrlivii  of  design  how  exquisite! 


Young. 


CON-SERV'A-BLE,  «.  [L.  conserrahih's  ;  It.  con- 
se>Tabi/e.]  Capable  of  being  preserved.     Bailey. 

CON-SERV'AN-CY,  n.  Conservation;  preserva- 
tion,— particularly  of  fish  in  the  River  Thames, 
for  which  the  lord  mayor  of  London  holds 
Courts  of  Conservancy.  Johnson. 

CON-SERV'ANT,  a.  [L.  conservo,  conservans,  to 
preserve.]  That  preserves  or  continues.  Puller. 

COX-SpR-VA'TION,  n.  [L.  conservatio  ;  \t.  con- 
seniazione ;  Sp.  conservacion ;  Fr.  conservation.'] 
The  act  of  preserving ;  preservation.        Bacon. 

CON-spR-VA'TION-AL,  a.  Tending  to  preserve  ; 
preservative,     [u.]  Ch.  Ob. 

C0N-SERV'A-TI§M,  n.  Conservative  principles, 
or  the  principles  of  the  conservative  party. 

Dr.  Arnold. 

CQN-SERV'A-TlVE,  a.     [It.  cSf  Sp.  conservative.'] 

1.  Tending  to  preserve  ;  preservative. 

The  spherical  figure,  the  most  conservative  of  all.   I'eacham. 

2.  Adhering  to  existing  institations  ;  opposed 
to  political  changes. 

The  slow  progress  which  Sweden  has  made  in  introducing 
needful  reforms,  is  owing  to  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  no- 
bility and  the  priesthood.  iiayard  I'aylor. 

CON-SERV'A-TIVE,  n.     1.  That  which  preserves. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great  conservative  of  the  new  life. 

Bp.  I'aylor. 

2.  One  opposed  to  political  changes  in  the 
state  or  governiiient;  a  tory. 

Wc  sec  that  if  M.  Dumont  had  died  in  1"!)!),  he  would  have 
died,  to  use  the  new  cant  word,  a  decided  "  comvrralire." 

Macaulau,  1832. 

Cgjsr-SKRy'ji-TOIRE  (-twlr),  n.  A  school  of 
music  at  Paris.  Clarke. 

c6.\'spR-VA-TOR,  n.  [h.  conservator ;  Fr.  con- 
servateur.]  A  preserver ;  one  who  has  the  care 
or  office  of  keeping  from  detriment. 

The  lords  of  the  secret  council  were  made  conservators  of 
the  peace  of  the  two  kingdoms,  during  the  intervals  of  Par- 
liament. Clarendon. 

CON-SERV'A-TO-RY,  n.  1.  A  place  where  any 
thing  is  kept  in  a  manner  proper  to  its  peculiar 
nature  ;  —  particularly  a  greenhouse,  or  a  place 
for  preserving  plants  attached  to  one. 


vatort/  of  snow  and  ice,  such  as  they  use  for  deli- 
cacy to  cool  wine  in  summer.  Bacon, 
You  may  set  your  tender,  trees  and  plants  with  the  win- 
dows of  the  greenhouses  and  conservatories  open  for  eight  or 
ten  days  before  April.                                                       Evelyn. 

2.  [It.  conservatorio  ;  Fr.  conservatoire.]  A 
school  in  which  music  and  declamation  are 
taught  gratuitously.  Fleming  ^  Tibbins. 

UON-SERV'A-TO-RY,  a.     Conservative.     Bailey. 

OON-SERV'A-TRIX,  n.    [L.]    She  who  preserves. 

CON-SERVE',  V.  a.  [L.  conservo  ;  con,  with,  and 
servo,  to  save  ;  It.  conservare ;  Sp.  conserrar ', 
Fr.  conserver.]     \i.  conserved  ;  pp.  coxiiEKV- 

ING,  CONSEUVEnr] 

1.  To  keep  safe  or  sound ;  to  preserve.     - 

They  will  be  able  to  cnnsi-rve  their  properties  unchanged 
in  passing  through  several  mediums.  Newton. 

2.  To  cover  or  imbue  with  sirup,  in  order  to 
prevent  decay.  "  Dates,  pears,  and  peaches  cu- 
riously conserved."  Sir  T.  Herbert. 


C6N'SERVE,  n.  1.  That  which  is  conserved,  as 
a  sweetmeat,  by  means  of  sugar  ;  a  preserve. 

Will 't  please  your  honor  taste  of  tlicse  conserves^       Shak. 

2.  A  place  for  plants  ;  a  conservatory,     [ii.] 

Set  the  pots  into  your  conserve,  and  keep  them  dry.    Kveljm. 

CON-SERV'^R,  n.  One  who  conserves.  "  Col- 
lector and  conserver  of  short  pieces."  Hayward. 

t  CON-SES'SION  (kon-sgsh'un,  92),  n.  [L.  conses- 
sus ;  con,  with,  and  sedeo,  sessus,  to  sit.]  A 
sitting  together.  Bailey. 

fCON-SES'SOR,  w.  [L.]  One  who  sits  with  oth- 
ers,    [r.]  Bailey. 

CON-SID'gR,  V.  a.  [L.  considero  ;  con,  with,  and 
sidus,  sideris,  a  star.  —  "  Perhaps  originally  an 
augural  term  derived  from  the  observation  of 
the  stars."  Wm.  Smith.  —  It.  cotisidcrarc ;  Sp. 
considerar  ;  Fr.  cojisidtrer.]     [i.  considered  ; 

pp.  CONSIDERING,  CONSIDERED.] 

1.  To  think  upon  with  care  ;  to  view  atten- 
tively ;  to  fix  the  mind  on  ;  to  reflect  upon  ;  to 
ponder  ;  to  meditate  on  ;  to  contemplate. 

O  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  would  consiiler  their  lat- 
ter end!  />CM«.  xxxii.  2i). 

2.  To  take  into  account;  to  have  regard  to  ; 
to  attend  to  ;  to  respect. 

It  seems  necessary,  in  the  choice  of  persons  for  greater 
employments,  to  consider  their  bodies  as  well  as  their  minds. 

Temjyie, 

Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor.  Ps.  xli.  1. 

Syn.  —  Consider  well  and  deliberate  carefully  be- 
fore you  act ;  reflect  on  what  is  past ;  meditate  on 
what  is  past,  present,  or  future.  Consideration  for 
practical  purposes  ;  reflection  for  matters  of  specula- 
tion or  of  moral  improvement. 

C0N-SID'5;R,  v.  n.  To  think  maturely  ;  to  delib- 
erate ;  to  reflect. 

In  the  day  of  prosperity,  be  joyful;  but  in  the  day  of  ad- 
versity, conmder,  Eccles.  vii.  U. 

CON-SID'ipR-A-BLE,  a.  [It.  considerabile ;  Sp. 
coimderiible ;  Fr.  considtrable.] 

L  Worthy  of  being  considered ;  worthy  of 
regard. 

Eternity  is  infinitely  the  most  considerable  duration. 

Tillotson. 

2.  Deserving  notice  ;  respectable.  "  Men 
considerable  in  all  worthy  professions."    Sprat. 

3.  Important ;  valuable. 

In  painting,  not  every  action,  nor  every  person,  is  consid- 
erable enough  to  enter  into  the  cloth.  Dryden. 

4.  More  than  a  little  ;  not  small.  "We  had 
a  considerable  number  on  board."  Ansoti. 

CON-SID'gR-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  considerable ;  importance.  Boyle. 

CON-SlD'jpR-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  considerable  de- 
gree. Pope. 

CON-SID'5R-.\NCE,  n.  The  act  of  considering ; 
consideration,     [r.]  Shak,    Ec.  Rev. 

CON-sTd'^R-ATE,  a.  1.  Having,  or  given  to, 
consideration  ;  serious  ;  thoughtful  ;  prudent  ; 
deliberate  ;  discreet ;  circumspect ;  not  rash. 
"  The  wisest  and  most  considerate  men."  Sprat, 

2,  Having  respect  to  ;  regardful.  "  Consid- 
erate of  praise."  Decay  of  Piety. 

Syn.  —  See  Thoughtful. 

CON-SIU't;R-ATE-LY,  ad.  With  consideration  ; 
calmly  ;  prudently  ;  deliberately. 

CON-Sln'^R-ATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
considerate  ;  prudence  ;  deliberation.  Johnson. 

CON-STd-PR-A'TION,  n.  [L.  consideratio  ;  It. 
consider azione  ;  Sp.  consideracion  ;  Fr.  consi- 
dtration.] 

1.  The  act  of  considering  ;  mature  or  serious 
thought ;  deliberation  ;  reflection  ;  meditation. 

(hnsideratinn,  like  an  nngel,  came. 

And  whipt  the  oflfending  Adam  out  of  him.         Sliai: 

2.  Claim  to  notice  ;  worthiness  of  regard  ; 
high  rank  or  influence;  importance. 

I.ucan  is  the  only  author  of  comideration  among  the  Latin 
poets  who  was  not  explained  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin. 

Addison. 

3.  Ground  of  opinion  or  of  conduct ;  reason ; 

motive. 

He  had  been  made  freneral  upon  very  partial,  and  not 
enough  deliberated,  considerations.  Clarendon. 

_4.  {Laic.')  The  material  cause  of  a  contract, 
without  which  no  contract  is  binding ;  an  equiv- 
alent ;  compensation.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Consider. 


CONSIGNOR 

t  CON-SID'?R-A-TiVE,  a.  Considerate.  B.  Jonson. 

CON-SID'gR-A-TOR,  n.  One  who  considers  or 
reflects  ;  a  considerer.     [r.]  Browne. 

CON-SlD'^R-fR,  M.  One  who  considers.  "Pro- 
fane considerers  in  all  times."  BaiTow. 

CON-SlD'gR-lNG,  prep.  Taking  into  account; 
making  allowance  for.  "  Considering  the  weak- 
ness of  our  nature."  Spectator. 

CON-SID'5R-ING,  n.  The  act  of  pondering  or  re- 
flecting ;  thought ;  reflection. 

Many  mazed  considerings  did  throng. 

And  pressed  in  with  this  caution.  Shale, 

CON-SID'eR-lNG-LY,  ad.     With  consideration. 

CON-SIGN'  (kon-sin'),  v.  a.  [L.  consigno,  to  seal 
up,  to  sign ;  co7i,  with,  and  signo,  to  mark ; 
signmn,  a  mark,  a  sign  ;  It.  consegnare  ;  Sp. 
consignar ;  Fr.  consigner.]     [i,  consigned  ;  pp, 

CONSIGNING,  consigned.] 

1.  To  deliver  over  in  a  formal  manner  ;  to 
transfer. 

At  the  day  of  general  account,  good  men  arc  to  be  con- 
signed over  to  another  state.  Atterhury. 

2.  To  give  in  trust ;  to  intrust ;  to  commit. 


Atrides,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war, 
Consigned  the  youthful  consort  to  his  care. 


Pope, 


The  four  evangelists  consigned  to  writing  that  historr. 

Addison, 

3.  {Com.)  To  direct  or  send  to  some  merchant 
or  factor;  as,  "To  co«szy7i merchandise " ;  "To 
consign  a  ship  and  cargo." 

4.  To  set  apart ;  to  appropriate,     [r.] 

The  French  commander  consigned  it  to  the  use  for  which 
it  was  intended.  J>ryden. 

Syn.  —  To  consign,  to  commit,  and  to  intrust,  all 
imply  the  transferrin<;  of  something  from  one's  self  to 
another.  Consign  expresses  a  more  [)ositive  measure 
than  commit ;  and  commit,  than  intrust.  A  stork  of 
goods  is  consigned  to  another's  management ;  a  per- 
son transfers  or  coiisigns  his  property  to  another,  com- 
mits the  management  of  his  business  to  his  clerks, 
and  intrusts  them  with  the  care  of  his  property. 

t  CON-SIGN'  (kon-sln'),  v.  n.  1.  To  give  one's 
self  up  ;  to  surrender  ;  to  submit ;  to  yield. 

AH  lovers  young,  all  lovers,  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust.  Sliak. 

2.  To  assent ;   to  consent.     "  A  hard  condi 
tion  ...  to  consign  to."  Shak. 

t  CON-StG'NA-TA-RY,  n.  One  to  whom  is  con- 
signed any  trust  or  business.  Jenkins. 

tCON-S|G-NA'T[ON,  n.     [L.  consignatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  consigning ;  consignment. 

Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  The  act  of  confirming,  as  bv  a  signature. 
"  A  direct  consignation  of  pardon.     Bp.  Taylor. 

CON-SIg'NA-TURE,  n.  [Old  Fr.]  A  full  or  joint 
signature  Or  stamping.  Cotgrave. 

COJVSrOJVE  (kong'sen),  n.  [Fr.]  A  person  or- 
dered to  keep  within  certain  limits.  Smart. 

CON-SIGN-EE'  (kfin-se-ne'),  n.  {Com.)  The  per- 
son to  whom  articles  of  merchandise,  or  a  ship 
and  cargo,  are  consigned,  or  especially  directed. 

CON-SIGN'^R  (kon-sTn'er),  n.  One  who  con 
signs;  a  consignor.  Smart. 

c6n-SIG-NIF'1-CANT,  a.  [See  Consignify.] 
Expressing  joint  signification.  Spelman. 

CON-SlG-NI-Fl-CA'TION,  n.     Joint  signification. 

He  calls  the  additional  denoting  of  time,  by  a  true  philo- 
sophic word,  a  consignification.  llarria, 

CON-SIG-NIF'J-CA-TiVE,  a.  Having  the  same 
meaning.  '  Maunder. 

CON-SIG-NiF'{-CA-TIVE,  n.  A  word,  syllable, 
or  character  which  has  the  same  signification 
as  some  other. 

In  Greek,  the  consignijicatives  of  the  masculine  gender  arc 
s,  as,  and  es.  Dr.  A.  Murray, 

CON-SIg'NI-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  signifi- 
co,  to  show  by  signs  ;  signtim,a  sign,  and  /Wr/o, 
to  make.]  To  denote  or  signify  in  connection 
with  something  else.  H.  Tooke. 

CON-SIGN'MPNT  (kon-sin'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  consigning  ;  delivery.  Tatler. 

2.  {Com.)  'That  which  is  consigned;  goods 
consigned  ;  as,  "  A  consignment  of  cotton." 

3.  The  writing  by  which  any  thing  is  con- 
signed. Johnson. 

CON-SIGN-OR'  (kSn-se-nor',  130)  [kSn-se-niJr',  Jo. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  !,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  f,  j,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL  ;    utlR,  HER; 
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Sm. ;  kon-dln'or,  K.  €.  \Vb.  Crabb],  n.  (Law.) 
He  who  makes  a  consignment ;  —  oppcised  to 
consignee.  Bouvier. 

CQN-8lli'l-?NCE,  n.  [L.  consilio,  to  jump  to- 
gether.]    Coincidence  ;  concurrence. 

Pnley's  "  Iloric  Paiiliiia;,"  wliicli  coiisista  of  gathering  to- 
Kther  iinilvsiKncd  coiiicidcncca,  ii  an  cxainple  of  the  cuiunl- 
lence  of  iiiducUuna.  Fleininf/. 

CQN-StM'l-LAR,  a.  [L.  consimilis ;  con,  with, 
and  similis,  like.]  Having  a  common  resem- 
blance,    [r.]  Bailey. 

c5N-SI-mIl'|-TUDE,  n.  Joint  resemblance ;  like- 
ness ;  similitude,     [k.]  Cotgrave. 

t  c6N-SI-MIL'|-TV,  n.  Joint  resemblance.^j«6rey. 

CQN'-SIST',  V.  n.  [L.  consisto  ;  con,  with,  and 
sisto,  to  stand ;  It.  consistere ;  Sp.  consistir  ; 
Fr.  consister.^    \i.  consisted  ;  pp.  consisting, 

CONSISTED.] 

1.  To  continue  to  exist ;  to  subsist. 

He  i<  before  nil  thingfi,  and  by  him  all  things  cotmst.  Col.  \.  17. 

2.  To  remain  coherent,  fixed,  or  stable. 

It  is  against  the  nnture  of  water,  being  a  flexible  and  pon- 
derous body,  to  consht.  and  stay  itself.  Jlrercwood. 

3.  To  be  compatible  ;  to  agree  ;  to  suit. 

Health  conautu  with  temperance  alone.  Pope. 

4.  To  be  comprised ;  to  lie. 

Artists  whose  skill  consists  only  in  a  certain  manner  which 
they  have  afl'ected.  Di-yilen. 

6.  To  be  composed  ;  to  be  made  up. 

The  land  would  consist  of  plains  and  valleys.  Burnet. 

CON-SlST'gNCE,    )  J^     \}t.comlitenza;  S\t.con- 
CQN-SlST'eN-CY,  )  sistencia;  Fr.  consktance.] 

1.  The  state  or  the  mode  of  existence. 

There  is  the  same  necessity  for  the  divine  influence  to  keep 
together  the  universe  in  that  cmisistetice  it  hath  received  as  it 
was  first  to  give  it.  Hate. 

Meditation  will  confirm  resolutions  of  good,  and  give  them 
%  durable  consistence  in  the  soul.  Jjammond. 

2.  Degree  of  density  or  rarity. 

The  con«t»««ictes  of  bodies  ore  very  diverse  — dense,  rare, 
volatile,  fixed,  hard,  soft.  JSacon. 

3.  Permanent  state  ;  durability. 

We  are  as  water,  weak,  and  of  no  consistence,  always  de- 
scending, abiding  in  no  certain  state.  Bp.  Taylor. 

4.  A  state  of  rest,  in  which  things  capable  of 
growth  or  decrease  continue  for  some  time  at  a 
stand.  Chambers. 

5.  A  mass  of  cohering  particles  ;  a  substance. 

Nigh  foundered,  on  he  fares, 
Treading  the  crude  consistence,  half  on  foot. 
Half  flying.  Milton. 

6.  State  of  being  consistent ;  agreement, 
congruity,  or  uniformity  in  the  opinions  or  the 
acts  of  the  same  individual  at  different  times. 

One  who  wishes  to  preserve  consistency,  but  who  would 
pn-serve  consistency  by  varying  his  means  to  secure  the  unity 
of  liis  end.  Burke. 

It  is  a  mere  idle  declamation  about  conxisteno/  to  represent 
it  as  a  disgrace  to  a  man  to  confess  himself  wiser  to-<lay  than 
yesterday.  Abp.  Whatelij. 

CQ\-SIsrp\T,   a.     1.  Firm;    solid;    not  fluid. 
"The  consistent  parts  of  the  body."       Harvey. 

Though  constant  and  consistent  now  it  be, 

Yetj  when  kind  beams  upjiear. 
It  melts  and  glides  apace  into  the  sea.  Cowley. 

2.  Not  contradictory  ;  compatible  ;  suitable  ; 
conformable ;  accordant. 

No  one  kind  of  true  peace  is  consistent  with  any  e 
prevailing  wickedness.  Stillin 


'  sort  of 
StiClinyJleet. 
3.  Constant ;  uniform. 

Consistent  wisdom  ever  wills  the  same.  Young. 

Syn.  —  See  Agreeable. 

CQ.\-siST'?NT-LY,  ad.   In  a  consistent  manner. 

C6.\-8lS-T6'Rl-AL,  a.  (Eccl.)  Relating  to  a 
consistory.    "  Consistorial  courts."        Burnet. 

C6n-S!S-TO'RI-AN,  a.  {Eccl.)  Relating  to  an 
order  of  Presbyterian  assemblies  ;  consistorial. 
"  Consistorian  schismatics."     [k.]  Milton. 

|cr)N'SlS-TO-RY,  or  CON-SlS'TO-RY  [kBn'BJs- 
tur-?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  kon-sls'to-re,  E.  K. 
am.  C.  IVb.],  n.  [L.  consistoriiim,  a  place  of 
assembly;  It.  ^Sp.  tonsw<or/o  ;  TT.consistoire.\ 
•1.  {Church  ofEng.)  The  Court  Christian,  or 
Spiritual  Court,  held  in  a  cathedral  church  by 
the  bishop  or  his  deputy,  assisted  by  some  of 
hi-sclergy.  Eden. 

2.  (Catholic  Church.)  The  iudicial  court  con- 
stituted by  the  college  of  carclinals. 
By  a  commission  fVom  the  consistory. 
Yea,  the  whole  consistory  of  Rome.  Shak. 


3.  Any  solemn  assembly. 

In  mi.l  air 
To  council  summons  all  his  mighty  peers, 
A  gloomy  consistory.  UiUon. 

4.  The  rej)rcscntative  body  of  the  reformed 
church  in  France  ;  —  a  title  and  an  assembly 
originated  by  Calvin,  Brande. 

c6n'SIS-T9-RY,  a.  (Eccl.)  Noting  an  eccle- 
siastical court  in  which  a  bishop's  or  an  arch- 
bishop's chancellor  is  judge.  Brande. 

CON-SO'Cl-ATE  (kon-86'8he-9t,  66),  n.  A  partner  ; 
an  associate.  "  Consociates  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Somerset."     [b.]  Haywara. 

CON-S6'C|-ATE  (kon-sS'she-at),  v.  a.  [L.  conso- 
cio,  conaociatus  ;  con,  with,  and  socio,  to  unite  ; 
socius,  a  companion.]  [i.  consociatek  ^  pp. 
CONSOCIATINO,  CONSOCIATED.]  To  Unite  ;  to 
join  ;  to  connect ;  to  associate. 

Ships  consoeiate  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  earth. 

.Sir  T.  //erbert. 

Ocncrallv  the  best  outward  shapes  are  the  likeliest  to  be 

cotMOciVi/erf  with  good  inward  faculties.  H'otton. 

CON-SO'Cl-ATE  (kon-s5'8h?-at),  v.  n.  To  be  as- 
sociated ;  to  coalesce  ;  to  unite,   [r.]     Bentley. 

CON-S6-Cl-A'TIOx\  (kon-86-8li?-a'8hun),  n.  [L. 
consociatio  ;  It.  consociazione.^ 

1.  Alliance  ;  union  ;  intimacy  ;  association. 
"  By  so  long  consociation  with  a  prince  of  such 
excellent  nature."  Wotton. 

2.  An  association  or  union  of  Congregational 
churches  by  their  pastors  and  delegates  ;  an  ec- 
clesiastical body  or  convention.  [U.S.]  Dtcight. 

CON-s6-C!-A'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  conso- 
ciation.    [Local,  U.  S.]  Clarke. 

CON-SOL' A-BLE,  a.  [It.  consolabile ;  Sp.  ^  Fr. 
consolable.]     That  may  be  consoled.        Bailey. 

t  C(^N'SO-LATE,  V.  a.  To  comfort ;  to  console. 
"  To  consolate  thine  ear."  Shak. 

c6N-SO-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  consolatio ;  It.  conso- 
lazione  ;  Sp.  consolncion  ;  Fr.  consolation.'] 
The  act  of  consoling  ;  alleviation  of  sorrow  ; 
solace ;  comfort. 

Consolation  or  comfort  are  words  which  signify  some  alle- 
viation of  that  pain  to  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  aiToid 
the  proper  and  adequate  remedy.  Johnson. 

Syn.  — See  Comfort. 

c6n'SO- LA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  consoles;  a 
comforter ;  a  consoler,     [n.]  Cotgrave. 

CON-SOL' A-TQ-RY  [kon-85l'?i-tur-?,  W.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  d.  \Vb.  ;  kon-sS'lj-iiir-?,  S.  P.], 
a.  j_L.  consolatorius ;  Fr.  consolaioire.]  Per- 
taining to  or  affording  consolation  or  comfort; 
comforting ;  consoling.  "  Some  consolatory 
thoughts  on  the  loss  of  friends."  Boyle. 

t  CON-SOL'A-TO-RY,  n.  That  which  consoles; 
a  consolatory  discourse.  "  Consolatories  writ 
with  studied  argument."  Milton. 

CON-SOLE',  V.  a.  [L.  consoler;  con,  with,  and 
solor,  to  solace  ;  It.  consolare  ;  Sp.  cotuolar  ; 
Fr.  consokr.]  [i.  consoled  ;  pp.  consoling, 
CONSOLED.]  To  relieve  or  free  from  distress  of 
mind ;  to  solace  ;  to  comfort ;  to  cheer  ;  to 
encourage ;  to  soothe. 

We  console  our  friends  when  they  meet  with  affliction. 

CraUy. 

c6N's6LE,n.    [Fr.]   (Arch.)  A  truss,  or  bracket, 

sometimes  employed  as 

an    ornament    in    front 

of  the  key-stone  of  an 

arch,  hut  generally  used 

to  support  a  cornice,  a 

bust,  a  balcony.  Sec. 

Br  it  ton. 

Consoles. 

CON-S6l'5R,  n.  One  who  consoles  or  gives  com- 
fort. "  The  sovereign  consolers  of  my  sor- 
rows." Melmoth. 

CON-SOl'1-dANT,  a.  [L.  consolido,  consolid/ins, 
to  make  firm;  Fr.  consolidant.]  Tendin';  to 
consolidate;  making  firm.  Sn.art. 

CON-SOl'I-DANT,  n.  (Med.)  A  substance  for- 
merly given  to  consolidate  woimds.  Crabb. 

CON-SOL'I-DATE,  v.  a.  [L.  consolido,  consolid'i- 
tus ;  con,  with,  and  sohdus,  solid  ;  It.  consoli- 
dare;  ^^.  consoUdar ;  Fr.  consolider.]  [(.con- 
solidated ;  pp.  CONSOLIDATING,  CONSOLI- 
DATED.] 


1.  To  make  firm,  solid,  or  compact ;  to  forrf 
into  a  compact  body  ;  to  harden  ;  to  condense. 

The  word  limy  be  rendered.  He  fixed  ur  euMsolii/atrfl  Dm 
earth  alnivc  the  waters.  hmntH. 

2.  To  conjoin  ;  to  unite  into  one,  as  two  par- 
liamentary bills  or  two  benefices.  Johnton. 

CQ.N-SOL'I-DATE,  r.  n.  To  grow  firm,  hard,  or 
solid.  "  It  con«o/«rfa/trf  afterwards."  IVoodward. 

CQN-HOL'I-DATE,  o.  Consolidatrd.  "Brawns 
and  sinews  .  ,  .  consolidate."  [it.]  .Sir  T.  Elyot. 

CQN-SoL'l-DAT-gD,  p.  a.  1.  Made  firm,  solid, 
or  compact ;  as,  "  A  consolidated  mass." 

2.  Collected  together ;  united  into  one ;  as, 
"  A  consolidated  fund."  Brandt. 

CQN-SOl^I-D.A'TION,  n.  [L.  conaolidatio  ;  It. 
constdidazione  ;  Sp.  cottsoltdacion  ;  Fr.  contoU- 
d'ltio)!.] 

1.  Theact  of  consolidating  or  hardening;  so- 
lidification. 

The  consolidation  of  the  marble  did  not  fall  out  at  randnm. 

HVxWirarrf. 

2.  The  uniting  of  two  or  more  things  in  one  ; 
as,  "  The  consolidation  of  parliamentar}-  bills 
or  of  benefices  " ;  "  The  consolidation  of  the 
public  funds." 

CON-8oL'I-DA-T|VE,  n.  (Med.)  A  consolidating 
medicine.  '  Bailey 

CQN-SOL'ING,  p.  a.  AfTording  consolation ;  com- 
forting ;  as,  "  A  consoling  reflection." 

C6N-Sr)L§',o/-c6N'S6L§![k5n-B»li',  Sm.;iiin'iiS\z, 
K.  C],  n.  pi.  A  term  u.scd  to  denote  a  consid-. 
erable  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, more  correctly  known  as  the  three  per  cent. 
consolidated  annuities.  These  constitute  a 
transferable  stock,  the  varying  price  of  which 
is  taken  as  an  index  of  the  value  of  other 
stocks.  P.  Cyc. 

9S'  The  uninitiated  talk  of  sellinit  ctu'toU,  till 
tlicy  learn  on  the  stock  exciianfw  that  the  technical 
pronunciation  is  consoW.     Smart, 

COJ^-SdM'ME,n.  [Fr.]  (Cookery.)  A  dish  m&de 
W  boiling  meat  with  vegetables  to  a  jelly  ;  ielly 
broth.  Merle. 


C(^N'8Q-NANCE,    )  „, 
>  no 


[L.  consonantia  ;  conso- 

Ct)N'SQ-NAN-CY,  S  no,  conaonans,  to    sound  at 

the  same  time ;  con,  with,  &nAsono,  to  sound ;  It. 

consotuinzn  ;  Sp.  consonaticia ;  Fr.  eottsonatice.'] 

1.  Agreement  of  simultaneous  sounds ;  con. 
cord  ;  accord ;  harmony. 

The  coiisonanres  tliat  moat  ravish  the  ear  are  the  fifth  anf 
the  ocuve.  ITotton. 

2.  Consistency  ;  congruence ;  suitableness. 

Such  decisions  held  comonancy  with  decisions  of  (brmei 
times.  /Avte, 

CON'SO-NANT,  o.  [L.  con«o«a»w.]  Accordant; 
harmonious  ;  consistent ;  agreeing ;  correspond- 
infif ;  compatible ;  —  followed  by  trith  or  to.  "  A 
thing  consonant  tcith  natural  equity."  "  Reli- 
gion looks  consonant  to  itself."  i)ecay  of  Piety. 

CON'SO-NANT,  n.  [L.  conaonans ;  It.  *  Sp.  con- 
sonante;  Fr.  consonrie.']  A  letter  which  repre- 
sents a  sound  that  is  modified  by  some  inter. 
ruption  during  its  passage  through  the  organs 
of  speech  ;  a  letter  which  cannot  be  perfectly 
sounded  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel. 

Those  letters  are  styled  eoHsonants  in  the  pronoanein;  of 
which  the  breath  is  intercepted  by  some  collision  or  clixurc. 

nm-im. 

CON-SO-NAnT'AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking 
of  the  nature  of,  a  consonant.  Latham. 

COJi'SQ-N.KKT-hY,  ad. 

bly ;  suitably. 

cON'SQ-NANT-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
consonant;  agreeableness ;  consistency. iJaiA^. 

CO.N'SO-NOCs,  a.  [L.  fonjroniM  ;  cow,  with,  and 
sonua,  a  sound.]     Symphonious.  Bailey. 

tCON-SO'PJ-ATE,  F. 
lul^asleep. 

t  C9N-s6-r|-A  'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  sleeping.  Scott. 

t  CON'SO-PITE,  r.  a.  [L.  conaopio,  amaopitua  ; 
con,  with,  and  aopio,  to  put  to  sleep,  to  stupefy.] 
To  lull  asleep  ;  to  compose  ;  to  calm  ;  to  quiet. 
"  The  hiffher  powers  of  the  soul  being  almost 
quite  laid  asleep  and  conaopited."        Glanrilie. 


Consistently ;   ap-eea- 
TilTotson. 


[See  CoNsopiTE.]    To 
Cockeratn. 
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fCdN'SO-PITE,  a.     Calmed;  quieted. 

Its  clamorous  tongue  thus  being  conmpite.  More. 

f-c6N-SO-Pi"TION,  w.  The  act  of  sleeping;  con- 
sopiation.    "  Cojisopition  of  the  senses.      Pope. 

COJV  s'6R-DI'JVI,n.  [It.,  with  deaf eners.]  (Mu-").) 
A  direction  to  perform  a  passage,  if  on  the 
piano-forte,  with  the  dampers  down,  and  if  on 
the  violin,  with  the  mute  on.  Brande. 

CON'SORT  (H4),  n.  [L.  cotisors;  con,  with,  and 
sors,  lot,  i.  6.  one  having  the  same  lot  with  an- 
other ;  It.  l^  Sp.  coHsorte  ;  Fr.  consort.l 

1.  t  A  company  ;  a  group. 

In  one  consort  there  sat 
Cruel  Revenge,  Kutl  rancorous  IJespite, 
Disloyal  Treason,  and  heart-burning  Hate.      Spetuer. 
Great  boats,  which  divide  themselves  into  divers  coinpa- 
panies,  five  or  six  boats  in  a  coiinort.  Hackluyt. 

2.  t  Harmony  ;  symphony  ;  concert. 

The  music 
Of  man's  fair  composition  best  accords 
Wlien  'tis  in  coiisorl,  not  in  single  strains.        Ford. 
The  lesser  brooks,  as  they  did  bubbling  go, 
Did  keep  a  consort  to  the  public  woe.  Drummond. 

3.  Concurrence  ;  union. 

Take  it  singly,  and  it  carries  an  air  of  levity,  but,  in  con- 
tort with  the  rest,  has  a  meaning  quite  different.     Attcrbury. 

4.  A  companion  ;  a  partner ;  —  now  gener- 
ally restricted  to  a  partner  in  marriage,  a  wife 
or  a  husband. 

Stay,  then,  this  haste  of  thine 
But  till  I  arm,  and  I  am  made  a  consort  for  thee  straight. 

Chapman. 
And,  while  he  struggles  on  the  stormy  main, 
Invokes  his  father  and  his  wife  in  vains 
But  yet  his  consort  is  his  greater  care.  Dryden. 

5.  {Navigation.)  A  ship  that  accompanies 
another.  Smart. 

CON-SORT',  V.  n.  \i.  coxsoRTED  ;  pp.  consort- 
ing, CONSORTED.]  To  partake  of  the  same 
lot ;  to  associate  ;  to  keep  company. 

Some  of  them  believed,  and  consorterf  with  Paul  and  Silas. 

Ads  xvii.  4. 

CON-SORT',  V.  a.     1.  To  unite  by  symphony. 

For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear 

Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony.  Spenser. 

2.  To  join  in  marriage.  "  He  with  his  con- 
sorted Eve,"  Milton. 

3.  To  accompany  ;  to  attend. 

Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  your  graces.      Shai:. 

)-CON-SORT'A-BLE,  a.  Suitable  or  fit  to  be  a 
companion.  Wottoti. 

tCON-SOR'TIOX,  w.  {1j. cmsoHio.']  Fellowship; 
society.  "  Be  critical  in  thy  consortion."  Browne. 

CO.N'SORT-SHIP,  »i.  The  state  of  a  consort  or  one 
consorted  ;  fellowship  ;  partnership.   Bp.  Hall. 

CON 'SOUND,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  several 
kinds  of  plants.  Clarke. 

t  CON-SPEC'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  conspicio,  conspec- 
tus, to  behold.]     Conspicuous.  Bailey. 

t  CON-SPEC'TION,  n.     Act  of  seeing.    Cotgrave. 

t  CftN-SP^C-TU'l-TY,  n.  Sense  or  power  of  see- 
ing; sight.  *  Shak. 

COJV-SPEC'TUS,  n.  [L.]  A  general  view  of  a 
subject ;  an  outline ;  an  epitome ;  an  abstract. 

t  CON-SPER'SION,  n.  [L.  conspersio  ;  conspergo, 
to  besprinkle.]     A  sprinkling.  Bp.  Taylor. 

tCON-SPJ-CU'l-TY,  n.    Brightness.       Glanville. 

CON-SPIC'y-OUS,  a.  [L.  conspicuus ;  conspicio,  to 
behold;  It.  conspicito,  cospicuo  ;  Sp.  conspicuo.'] 

1.  Obvious  to  the  sight ;  seen  at  a  distance. 

First  by  my  father  pointed  to  my  sight. 

Nor  less  cons/iicuous  by  his  native  light.  Dri/den. 

2.  Eminent ;  prominent ;  remarkable  ;  dis- 
tinguished ;  celebrated  ;  noted. 

To  make  thy  virtues  or  thy  faults  compiciious.      Addison. 
Illustrious  by  service,  conspicuous  by  place.       Brongham. 

Syn.—  See  Prominent. 

CON-SPIC'U-oOs-LY,  ad.  In  a  conspicuous  man- 
ner ;  clearly  ;  visibly.  Watts. 

CON-SPlC'U-OrS-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
obvious  to  the  sight ;  exposure  to  the  view. 

They  appear  so  but  in  that  twilight  which  is  requisite  to 
their  coiispicuowtiiess.  Boyle. 

2.  Eminence  ;  celebrity ;  fame. 

Their  writings  attract  more  readers  by  the  authors'  con- 
fpicuousness.  Boi/le. 

CON-SPIR'A-CY,  n.  [L.  conspiratio  ;  It.  conspi- 
razione ;  Sp.  conspiracion  ;  Fr.  conspiration.] 


1.  The  act  of  conspiring ;  a  combination  of 
persons  for  an  evil  purpose ;  a  plotting ;  a  plot; 
—  especially  a  plot  against  a  government,  or  a 
concerted  treason. 

Catiline's  conspiracy,  a  memorable  attempt,  both  for  the 
enormous  wickedness  of  it  and  the  danger  it  threatened.  Bose. 

2.  A  general  tendency  of  many  causes  to  one 
event ;  concurrence. 

When  the  time  came  that  misery  was  ripe  for  him,  there 
was  a  conspiracy  in  all  things  to  lead  him  unto  it.        Sidney. 

t  CON-SPlR'ANT,  a.  Conspiring ;  plotting.  Shak. 

CON-SPj-RA'TION,  w.  [L.  conspiratio,  harmony, 
also,  conspiracy ;  It.  conspirazioiie,  cospirazi- 
oiie,  conspiracy ;  Sp.  conspiracion ;  Fr.  conspi- 
ration.] 

1.  t  Concord  ;  agreement.  "  What  a  harmo- 
ny and  conspiration  there  is  betwixt  all  these 
laws."  Hammond. 

2.  Conspiracy.  "Certain  Jews  made  a  coh- 
spiration.       [r.]  Udal. 

CON-SPIR'.A-TOR,  n.  [It.  conspiratore ;  Yr.  con- 
spirateur.]     One  engaged  in  conspiracy. 

Achitophel  is  among  the  conspirators  with  Absalom. 

"2  Sam.  XV.  31. 

CON-SPIRE',  u,  n.  [L.  conspira ;  cow,  with,  and 
spiro,  to  breathe  ;  It.  conspirare,  cospirare ,  Sp. 
conspirar ;  Fr.  conspirer.]     [i.  conspired  ;  pp. 

CONSPIRING,  conspired.] 

1.  To  concur  to  one  result;  to  tend.  "All 
things  conspire  to  make  him  happy."    Johnson. 

2.  To  combine  for  some  evil  design,  as  trea- 
son ;  to  concert  a  crime ;  to  plot. 

An  impious  crew 
Of  men  conspiring  to  uphold  their  state 
By  worse  than  hostile  deeds.  Milton. 

CON-SPIRE',  V.  a.    To  plot ;  to  contrive. 

Tell  me  what  they  deserve 
That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish  plots.        Shal: 

CON-SPlR'^R,  n.     A  conspirator.  Shak. 

CON-SPIR'ING,  p.  a.  1.  Concurring  to  one  result. 
2.  Making  conspiracy. 

Conspiring-  powers  or  forces,  (Mcch.)  forces  which 
act  in  a  direction  not  opposite  to  one  anotlicr. 

London  Ency. 
CQN-SPIR'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  conspiring  manner. 

COJV  SPIR'I-TO,  ad.  [It.]  {Mus.)  Noting  a 
part  to  be  played  with  spirit.  Maunder. 

tCON-SPIS-S.VTION,  n.  [L.  conspissatio ;  con, 
with,  and  spisso,  spissatus,  to  make  thick.]  A 
thickening.    "  Gross  by  conspissation."     More. 

tCON-SPiJR'CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  cotispurco,  C07ispur- 
catus;  con,  with,  and  spurco,  to  make  filthy.]  To 
defile  ;  to  pollute.  Cockeram. 

tC6N-SPUR-C.\'TION,  n.  Defilement;  pollu- 
tion. "  So  odious  a  conspurcation  of  our  holy 
religion."  Bp.  Hall. 

CON'STA-BLE  (kiin'st3-bl),  n.  [L.  comes  stabidi, 
count  of  the  stable,  or  master  of  the  horse; 
Low  L.  constabul-arius ;  It.  conestabile ;  Sp.  con- 
destable ;  Fr.  connttable.] 

1.  A  high  oflScer  of  the  monarchical  estab- 
lishments of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages  :  —  a 
master  of  the  horfie  ;  a  commander  of  cavalry, 
or  other  officer  of  high  rank. 

Charles  De-la-bret,  high  constable  of  France.  Shak. 

BS'  "  In  France,  the  constable  was  the  first  digni- 
tary under  the  crown,  conimander-in-cliief  and  su- 
preme military  judge.  In  that  country,  the  office  was 
abolished  in  1627,  as  conferring  powers  too  dangerous 
in  the  hands  of  a  subject.  In  England,  the  last  per- 
manent lord  high  constable  was  Edward  Stafford, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  office  was  forfeited  to 
the  crown  by  his  attainder  in  1522,  since  whicli  time 
it  has  only  been  occasionally  conferred  on  particular 
emergencies."    Brande. 

2.  {Lata.)  An  officer  charged  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace,  and  with  the  execution  of 
warrants  issued  by  justices  of  the  peace  and 
other  magistrates.  Btirrill. 

ipecial  constable,  a  person  appointed  to  act  as  con- 
st! .lie  upon  a  special  occasion. 

CON'STA-BLER-Y,   n.     1.  The   body  of  consta- 
bles.    "  The  office  of  the  constable'ry."  Bemers. 
2.  The  jurisdiction  of  constables.        Burton. 

c6n'STA-BLE-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  constable. 
"  The  constableship  of  the  castle."  Carew. 

t  c6n'STA-BLESS,  n.     The  wife  of  a  constable. 
Dame  Herraegild,  constabless  of  that  place.        Chaucer. 


c6n'STA-BLE-wIck,  n.  [Eng.  constable,  anft 
A.  S.  wic,  a  village.]  The  district  over  which 
the  authority  of  a  constable  extends.  Hale. 

CQN-STAB'U-LA-RY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  consist- 
ing  of,  constables.  Q^.  Jig^^ 

tCgN-STAB'U-LA-TO-RY,w.Constablery.J5MrMei;. 

CON'STAN-CY,  n.  [L.  constantia  ;  consto,  con- 
stans,  to  stand  firm  ;  coti,  with,  and  sto,  to  stand  • 
It.  costanza  ;  Sp.  constancia  ;  Fr.  conatance.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  constant ;  unalterable 
continuance  ;  immutability  ;  stability. 

Irjcredible  that  constancy,  in  such  a  variety,  should  be  the 
result  ot  chance.  y^„., 

2.  Unshaken  determination ;  resolution ;  firm- 
ness ;  steadfastness. 

Multitudes  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  religion 
with  as  much  constancy  as  the  ancient  Christians.        Jm-tin. 

3.  Lasting  and  undeviating  affection. 

Constancy  is  such  a  stability  of  friendship  as  overlooks 
lesser  failures  of  kindness,  and  still  retains  tlie  same  habitual 
good-will  to  a  friend.  South. 

Syn. —  Constancy  is  voluntary  ;  firmness  is  natural 
stability.  Constancy  is  opposed  to  fickleness  ;  firm- 
ness, to  pliancy  or  weakness.  Constancy  relates  espe- 
cially to  tlie  affections  ;  firmness,  to  the  purpose  or  res- 
olution ;  stability,  to  the  character  or  the  opinions : 
steadiness,  to  the  action  or  the  habits.  Constancy  of 
affection  ;  firmness  of  purpose  ;  stability  of  character 
steadiness  of  conduct ;  steadfastness  of  principle.  —  See 
Durability, Perseverance. 

CON'STANT,  n.  That  which  remains  invariable, 
as  a  quantity,  force,  or  law.  Deverell. 

CON'STANT,  a.  [L.  consto,  constans,  to  stand 
firm  ;  It.  costante  ;  Sp.  constante  ;  Fr.  constant.] 

1.  Firm;  fixed;  solid.  "  You  may  turn  these 
two  fluid  liquors  into  a  con-stant  body."     Boyle. 

2.  Unvaried;  unchanging;  immutable. 

The  world 's  a  scene  of  changes;  and  to  b« 

Constant  in  nature  were  inconstancy.  Cowley. 

3.  Determined ;  resolute;  unshaken.  "Be 
you  constant  in  the  accusation."  Shak. 

4.  Persevering ;  assiduous  ;  steady. 

Still  cheerful,  ever  constant  to  his  call.  Dryden. 

5.  Faithful  or  true  in  affection. 

The  Moor,  how  belt  that  I  endure  him  not, 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature.  Sliak. 

Constant  quantities,  {Mgebra.)  quantities  the  value  ol 
which  reniai  ns  the  same  ill  the  same  expression. ZJaetM. 
Syn.  —  See  Certain,  Firm. 

CON'STANT-LY,  ad.    In  a  constant  manner. 

c6JV'STJlT,n.  [L.,  it  appears.]  (Law.)  A  spe- 
cies of  certificate  in  regard  to  what  is  written 
in  an  official  record.  Hamilton. 

II  CON-STEL'lATE  [kon-stel'at,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja. 
K.;  k6n'stel-at,  iS>».  Wb. — See  Contemplate], 
V.  n.  [L.  constellatus,  studded  with  stars  ;  con, 
with,  and  stella,  a  star.]  To  shine  with  united 
light  or  lustre. 

The  several  things  which  engage  our  affection  do  constel- 
late in  God.  Boyle. 

II  CON-STEL'LATE,   V.  a.     To  unite  in  lustre,  as 

several  stars,     [r.] 

These  scattered  perfections,  divided  among  Inferior  na- 
tures, were  summed  up  and  constellated  in  ours.      Glanville. 

CON-STf,L-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  constellatio ;  con, 
with,  and  stella,  a  star ;  It.  costellazione ;  Sp. 
constelacion  ;  Fr.  constellation.] 

1.  (Astron.)  A  group  of  fixed  stars,  expressed 
and  represented  under  the  name  and  figure  of 
some  animal,  or  other  emblem  to  which  it  is  fan- 
cied to  have  some  resemblance.  "  Stars  of  heav- 
en and  the  constellations  thereof."    Isa.  xiii,  10. 

2.  An  assembly  or  an  assemblage  ;  —  applied 
to  persons  or  things  of  great  excellence. 

c6n-STPR-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  consternatio ;  con- 
sterno,  consternatus,  to  terrify ;  con,  with,  and 
sterno,  to  prostrate  ;  It.  consternaziofie,  coster- 
nazione;  Sp.  consternacion;  Yt.  consternation.] 
Excessive  alarm ;  terror ;  amazement ;  fright. 

The  ship  struck.  The  shock  threw  us  all  into  tlie  utmost 
consternation.  Cook. 

Syn. —  See  Alarm. 

CON'STI-PATE,  v.  a.  \L..  constipo,  constipatfts  ; 
con,  with,  and  stipo,  to  compress  ;  It.  costipare ; 
Sp.  constipar ;  Fr.  constiper.]  [i.  constipat- 
ed ;  pp.  constipating,  constipated.] 

1.  To  press  into  a  narrow  space ;  to  com- 
press ;  to  condense  ;  to  consolidate. 

The  inferior  [mass  of  air]  being  pressed  and  constipated 
by  the  weight  of  all  the  incumbent.  Bcittley, 
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2.  To  stop  up ;  to  close.  "  Comtipating  or 
shutting  up  the  capillary  vessels."    Arbuthnot, 

3.  To  make  costive. 

Hard  «nd  vehement  friction  doth  coatlipaU  the  bo<ly. 

J/i)lla>ul. 

c6N-ST|-PA'TION,  n.  [L.  constipation  It.  costi- 
pazione;  Sp.  coiistipacton  ;  Fr.  coiisti/xition.] 

1.  The  net  of  constipating;  a  crowding  to- 
gether; condensation.  "A  pretty  close  consti- 
pation of  its  particles."  BeiitU-y. 

2.  Costiveness.  Arbuthnot. 

CQN-STlT'l'-gN-Cr  (kon-«It'yy-?n-8?)i  «•  A  body 
of  constituents.    '       '  '    Lord  J.  Jiuascll. 

CQN-STIT'U-E-VT  (kon-8tTt'y<."-?"').  «•  l^-  '^OM- 
stituo,  constitiicns,  to  put  together ;  It.  costitti- 
ente;  Hp.coiistitiii/eiite  ;  Fr.  constituatit.]  Form- 
ing; composing;  constituting;  as,  "The  con- 
stituent parts  of  a  compound." 

CQN-STlT'l>5NT(kon-stTt'y'i-?nt),n.  1.  He  who 
or  that  which  constitutes,  composes,  or  forms. 

Their  first  comiwMurc  requires  a  higher  and  nol)lcr  ron- 
$titufiit  tlian  cliunce.  JJale. 

2.  An  elemental  part ;  element ;  principle. 

The  Ivinph  iu  those  glands  is  a  necessary  comtilmnt  of 
the  ulinu'nt.  Arbiilhuut. 

3.  One  who  deputes  another  to  act  for  him, 
especially  in  political  matters ;  an  elector. 

You  may  communicate  tliis  letter  in  any  manner  you 
thinic  proper  to  my  coimtiluenls.  Jlurke. 

c6.\"STI-T0TE,  r  a.  [L.  constituo,  constitutus  ; 
cow,  with,  and  sfntuo,  to  set  up  ;  It.  constituire ; 
Sp.  constituir  ;  Fr.  constituer^     \i.  constitlt- 

El)  ;  pp.  CONSTITITINO,  CONSTITUTED.] 

1.  To  build  up  ;  to  establish ;  to  institute. 
This  Bnitus  had  three  sons,  who  constituted  three  liing- 

doms.  Stow. 

2.  To  form  or  compose  as  an  clement. 

Men  who  their  duties  l«now. 
But  know  their  rights,  and,  l^nuwing,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  tliey  rend  the  chain,— 

These  c<m»tilute  a  state.  Sir  If.  Jonef. 


3.  To  appoint,  depute,  or  empower ;  as,  "  To 
constitute  one  an  attorney." 

Syn. — Constitute  a  government ;  frame  a  constitu- 
tion ;  form  a  plan  or  system  of  education  ;  found  col- 
lepes  ;  Mtabliik  scliools  ;  appoint  judges.  Constitute  a 
leader:  appoint  a  minister;  (depute  a  member  to  present 
a  petition.  —  See  Appoint. 

tcON'STI-TUTE,  n.     An  established  law, 

A  man  that  will  not  obey  the  king's  constitute.  Preston,  (ISfil.) 

CdN'STJ-TUT-fR,   n.    One   who   constitutes  or 
appoints.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

C^N'STJ-TUT-JNG,  p.  a.     Giving  existence  ;  es- 
tablishing. 

C6N-STJ-TU'TI0N,  rt.     [L.  constitutio ;  It.  con- 
stituzione  ;    Sp.  constitiicion ;   Fr.  constitution.'] 

1.  The  act  of  constituting  ;  formation. 

2.  State  of  being ;  peculiar  structure ;  state 
of  all  the  organs  of  the  body ;  natural  qualities, 
particularly  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind. 

This  lleht,  being  restored  to  its  pristine  constitution,  be- 
came of  the  same  condition  as  at  first.  A'eurton. 

Beauty  is  nothing  else  but  a  just  accord  and  harmony  of 
the  mcmlK'n!,  animated  by  a  healthful  constitution.    Driiden. 

He  defended  himself  with  vindaunted  courage,  and  less 
pusion  than  was  exiH-cted  from  his  comtitution.    Clarendon. 

3.  The  body  of  fundamental  laws,  as  con- 
tained in  written  documents  or  established  by 
prescriptive  usage,  which  constitute  the  form 
of  government  tor  a  nation,  state,  commimity, 
association,  or  society ;  as,  "  The  constitution  of 
the  United  States  " ;  "  The  British  constitution." 

4.  {Ercl.)  A  regulation  or  canon  respecting 

the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  church. 

The  number  of  constitutions  [of  the  Church  of  England] 
if  one  hundred  and  tiirty-one.  Polit.  Diet. 

5.  {Roman  Law.)  Decrees  of  regular  author- 
ities, particularly  of  the  emperors.  Brande. 

CON-STJ-TU'TIQ.N-AL,  rt.      [Sp,  constitucional; 
Fr.  constitutionnel.] 

1.  Inherent,  or  bred,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  body  or  of  the  mind  ;  natural. 

It  is  not  probable  any  constilutionnl  illncn  will  be  commn- 
Blcated  with  the  amall-pox  by  inoculation.  Sharj). 

2.  Consistent  with  the  fundamental  laws,  or 
with  the  civil  constitution  ;  legal. 

The  t^ng  Parliament  of  Charles  I.,  while  it  acted  In  a 
jtmMtitutional  maimer,  redressed  many  heavy  grievnnees. 

BUiclstone. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  civil  constitution,  "  Con- 
ititutional  freedom."  Polit.  Diet. 


cON-STI-TU'TIQN-AL,  n.    Exercise  for  health, 

as  walking,  boating,  playing  at  football,  cricket, 
&c.     [Cambridge  Univ.,  England.]         liristed. 

CON-STI-TU'TIQN-AL-IiJM,  M.  Constitutional 
principles  or  government,     [u.]     A'.  Jirit.  liev. 

CO.V-STI-TLT'TION-AL-IST,  n.  A  framer  or  fa- 
vorer of  a  constitution  ;  an  adherent  to  a  con- 
stitution. Burke. 

cON-STI-TC'-TION-Al'I-TY,  n.  The  state,  or  the 
quality,  of  being  constitutional,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution ;  as,  "  The  constittt- 
tionalitij  of  a  law."  Ed.  liev. 

4^^  Tills  word,  which  Is  regularly  funned  from 
constitution,  or  c.onstitulionol,  in  niurli  usod  in  the 
U.  S.,  but  conipiiratlvely  little  used  in  England. 

CON-ST|-TU'TIQi\-AL-LY,  ad.  Agreeably  to  the 
constitution.  *  La.  Cfuistcrfield. 

CON-STJ-TO'TIQN-A-RY,  a.  Consistent  with  the 
constitution  ;  constitutional,     [n.]      Marshall. 

CON-STJ-TU'TIQNED  (-shund),  p.  a.  Having  a 
constitution.  "  These  ttiwAcx-constitutioned  la- 
dies." tipectator. 

CoN-STI-TU'TIQN-l8T,  n.  An  adherent  to  the 
constitution ;  a  constitutionalist.     Bolingbroke, 

||CON'STl-TU-TlVE,  a.  [It.  ^f  S\>.  constitutivo ; 
Fr.  constittdif.] 

1.  That  constitutes  or  forms  ;  elemental ;  ele- 
mentary ;  essential ;  constituent. 

The  constitutive  parts  of  a  schismatic  being  the  esteem  of 
himself  and  the  contenipt  of  others.  iMcau  of  J'iety. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  enact  or  establish ; 
instituting ;  creating.  Johnson. 

II  CON'STI-TU-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  constitutive 
manner.  Harrington. 

CON-STRAIN',  r.  a.  [L.  constringo  ;  con,  with, 
and  stringo,  to  bind;  It.  constrignere,  costri- 
gnere ;  Sp.  constrenir ;  Fr.  contraindre.]   [t.  cox- 

8THAINKD  ;  pp.  CONSTKAININO,  COS8TUAINED.] 

1.  To  urge  by  force  ;  to  compel ;  to  force ;  to 
enforce ;  to  coerce ;  to  oblige. 

And  the  Lord  said  to  the  servant.  Go  out  into  the  ways 
and  hedges,  and  coiuitniin  men  to  enter. 

Luke  xiv.  23.   Wickliffe's  Trans. 

2.  To  confine  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  repress  ;  to 
hold. 

My  sire  in  caves  constrains  the  winds.  Dryden. 

He  binds  in  chains 
The  drowsy  prophet,  and  his  limbs  coHstratna.     Drydea. 

3.  To  violate  ;  to  ravish.  Sfiak. 
Syn.  — See  Coerce. 

CQN-STRAIN'A-BLE, «.  That  may  be  constrained. 
"  They  are  now  .  .  .  constrainaole."        Hooker. 

C0N-STRAIN'5D-LY,  ad.  By  constraint.  Hooker. 

CQN-STRAIN'5R,  n.  One  who  constrains.JbA»won. 

CQN-STRAIN'ING,  p.  a.  Hindering  by  force  ; 
compelling ;  restraining. 

CQN-STR.\INT',  n.     [Fr.  contrainte.^ 

1.  Compulsion;  force;  necessity;  obligation. 

Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear. 

Compel  me  to  disturb  your  acason  due.  Milton. 

2.  Confinement ;  restraint ;  imprisonment. 

His  limbs  were  waxen  weak  and  raw  _ 

Through  long  imprisonment  and  hard  constratHt,  ^tenter. 

Syn.  — See  Compulsion. 

CQN-STRAIN'TJVE,  a.  Having  power  to  com- 
pel. "  Any  .  .  .  constraintive  vow."  [u.]  Carew. 

CQN-STRIcT',  v.  a.     [L.  constringo,  constrictus.] 

[».  CONSTRICTED  ;  pp.  CONSTRICTIXO,  CON- 
STRICTED.] To  binn ;  to  cramp ;  to  contract. 
"  Such  things  as  constrict  the  fibres."  Arbuthiwl. 

CON-STRlCT'fD, /J.  a.   (Bot.)  Contract- 
ed or  tightened  so  as  to  be 
some  parts  than  in  others 
in  the  cut. 

CQN-STRlC'TION,  n.  [L.  consfrictio  ;  Sp.  con- 
striccion  ;  Fr.  constriction.]  The  act  of  con- 
stricting; contraction:  compression. 

The  constriction  or  dilatation  of  it  [tlia  air]  may  auist  them 
to  ascend  or  descend  In  the  water.  Map. 

CQN-8TRIc'T|VE,  o.  [1..  con.stnctirus;  Sp.con- 
strictiro  ;  Fr.  conatrictif.]  Tending  to  contract 
or  compress.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

CQX-STRIc'TQR,  n.  1.  {Anat.)  That  which  con- 
stricts ;  —  a  terra  applied  to  any  muscle  that 


)  Contract-  ^ 

I  smaller  in  Jj 

,  as  shown        _y 

iMudon.  \tf^ 


clospfl  an  orifice.    "  Constrictor  of  the  CDsrpha» 
gu8."  DungUmm, 

2.  {Zor,l.)  A  name  applied  to  the  larser  »cv- 
pents,  *vhich  crush  theu  prey  in  their  K>lda,  at 
the  boa-constrictor.  Bratide. 

CQ.N-8TRl.N9E'.  r.  o.     [L.  constringo;  It.  con- 

stringere.]  To  cause  to  contract ;  to  constrict,  [k.] 

Htrung  liquors  constrirngt,  harden  tb«  Abrca,  and  c<«f  ulat« 

the  fluids.  Artmlkfot, 

CON-STRl.N'95.NT,  a.  [li.costrinqente  ;  Sp.  cwi- 
stringente ;  Fr.  conttrtngmt.]  Causing  to  con- 
tract ;  binding  or  compressing.  Bacon. 

CQ.N-STRCct',  r.  a.  [L.  construe,  eonstructtu ', 
con,  with,  and  struo,  to  pile  up  ;  It.  constrttire ; 
Sp.  construir ;  Fr.  construire.]    [i.  conhtrict- 

ED  ;  pp.  CONSTRI  CTINO,  CONSTRICTKD.] 

1.  1  o  put  together,  as  the  parts  of  a  thin{(, 
for  a  new  product ;  to  form  with  contrivance ; 
to  fabricate ;  to  build  ;  as,  "  To  cotutruct  a  ma- 
chine " ;  "  To  construct  a  ship." 

2.  To  devise  and  arrange.  "  He  cojutructed 
a  new  system."  Johnson. 

To  construct  an  erprrsnon  or  an  equation,  (Geom.') 
to  find  a  goomelriral  flgiiro  whooe  parlK  ohall  Iw  re- 
spectively represented  by  the  quantities  in  the  rqua- 
tion.  Daeies  If  Ptk 

Syn. — See  Build,  Found. 

COX-8TR0cT'(;R,  n.  One  who  constructs.  "  A 
constructer  of  dials."  Johnson. 

CQN-STRCc'TIQN,  n.  [L.  conttructio ;  It.  costru- 
zione  ;  Sp.  cotistrucrion  ;   Fr.  construction.] 

1.  The  act  of  constructing  ;  fabrication. 

2.  Mode  of  constructing  or  building ;  struc- 
ture ;  conformation. 

The  constnietion  was  a  little  variou*,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  or  the  material*  which  they  found.  Arbutkmttt. 

3.  (Gram.)  The  orderly  disposition  of  words 
in  a  sentence,  according  to  the  rules  of  syntax. 

Some  particles  in  certain  construrtioHt  hare  the  tense  of  a 
whole  sentence  contained  in  them.  Locke. 

4.  The  art  of  interpreting ;  explanation. 

He  shall  And  the  letter;  obserre  his  coiutruetion  of  it. 

SItak. 

5.  The  sense  or  meaning ;  interpretation. 

He  that  would  lire  at  ease  should  always  put  the  br«t  mr- 
ttruclion  on  business  and  conversation.  t'ullirr. 

Construction  of  equations,  {Gernm.)  the  interpretation 
of  algebraic  equations  by  geonietric  foniw. 

CQN-STRCc'TIQN-.^L,  «.  To  be  understood  by 
means  of  construction  or  interpretation.  "Grants 
and  constnictional  conveyances."      U'aterlatuL 

CQN-STRtrc'TIQN-IST,  n.  One  who  construes 
any  instrument ;  as,  "  A  strict  constructionist." 

CQ"N-8TRCC'T|VE,  a.  [Sp.  constructiro.]  Crea- 
ted or  formed  by  construction  ;  that  may  be  in- 
terpreted ;  not  expressed,  but  inferred.  "  ('on- 
structire  treason.  Burnet. 

Standing  mute  now,  in  all  case*,  amonnti  to  ■  eotutntrtir* 
confession.  Rlaebtoma. 

Constructive  trust,  (/.ar.)  «  trust  raiaed  by  constnie- 
tion of  law,  or  ari!<ing  by  operation  of  law,  aa  divtin- 
euishcd  from  an  rxprens  trust;  a  trust  implied  or 
inferied  from  circumstances.  BurrilL 

CQN-STROC'T|VE-LY,rtW.  By  construction.  Hale. 

CQN-STRtrc'TIVE-N£S8,  n.  (Phren.)  The  fac- 
ulty of  constructing.  Combe. 

CQN-STRCct'QR,  n.  One  who  constructs  ;  a 
builder ;  a  constructer.  Rambler. 

CQN-STRCcT'VRE  (kon-strakt'yur),  n.  Any  thing 
constructed ;  a  structtire.     [r.] 

They  shall  the  earth's  eomttntctm^  cloaely  Mod.   KaekmTt. 

CON'STrCE  [kSn'ntrfl.P.J.  F.Ja.  If '6. ;  k»n'»tr<», 
K.Sm.;  kSn'stur,  S.E.;  k&n'siri  or  k&n'yiur, 
ir.],  r.  a.  [L.  coHstrtio ;  It.  constmire  ;  Sp. 
eofistiitir  ;  Fr.  construire.]  [i.  conhtrikd  ;  /»p. 
CONSTRIINO,  CONSTRVED.]  To  discover  or  ex- 
press the  meaning  of,  by  a  right  arrangement,  or 
by  a  translation  of,  the  words  of  a  sentence ;  to 
interpret ;  to  explain  ;   to  translate  ;  to  render. 

Virgil  i*  (o  rcry  fUuralivr  that  he  r«iuirw,  I  may  aiinnst 
■ay,  a  grammar  aiwrt  to  comstme  him.  Vrfdm. 

^-  "  It  U  a  arandal  to  seminaries  of  leaminf ,  that 
the  latter  pronunciation  [kto'st^r]  should  pirstrail 
there,"     Walktr. 

Ct').N'8Tr-PR.\TE,  r.  a.  \\..  constupro,  eonstu- 
pratiis ;  con,  with,  and  stupro,  to  ravish.]     [i. 

CONSTl  PRATED  ;  pp.  CONSTIPRATINO,  COXSTV- 

PBATBD.]    To  violate  ;  to  debauch.  Bale. 
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CON-STIJ-PRA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  constuprat- 
ing  ;  violation  ;  defilement.  Bp.  Hall. 

COiV-SUB-SiST',  V.  n.  To  exist  together.  "  Two 
consiibsisting  wills."     [r.]  Search. 

CON-SUB-STAN'TIAL  (94),  a.^  [L.  consttbstantia- 
lis ;  con,  with,  and  substantia,  substance  ;  Fr. 
consiibstatiiieL]  Having  the  same  essence  or 
substance  ;  being  of  the  same  nature.  "  A  body 
consubstantial  with  our  bodies."  Hooker. 

CON-SUB-STAN'TIAL-I^M,  n.  Consubstantia- 
tion. '  '  Mil/nan. 

CON-SUB-STAN'TIAL-IsT,  n.    Ab?liever  in  con- 

'  substantiation.  '"'  The  sect  of  the  Lutheran 
consuhstantialists  and  of  the  Roman  transub- 
stantialists."  Barrow. 

CON-SUB-STAN-Tl-AL'l-TY(kon-sub-stan-she-a!'- 
fe-te),'  n.  [Sp.  consubstatitialidad  ;  Fr.  consub- 
sta'ntialite!]  The  quality  of  being  consubstan- 
tial ;  participation  of  the  same  nature.  Dry  den. 

CON-SUB-STAN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  consubstan- 
tial manner.  "         "  Qu-  Rev. 

C6N-SIIB-STAN'T{-ATE  (kSn-sub-stan'she-at,  94), 
V.  a.'  To  unite  in  one  common  substance  or 
nature.  Hammond. 

CON-SUB-STAN'Tf-ATE,  v.n.  To  profess  consub- 
stantiation.     [ii.] 

The  conxuhstantiatiiiff  church  and  priest.  DrydeJi. 

CON-SHB-STAN'TI-ATE,  a.  United;  consub- 
stantial. "  We  must  love  her  that  is  thus  con- 
substantiate  with  us."  Feltham. 

CON-SUB-STAN-TJ-A'TrON  (kon-siib-stan-she-a'- 
shuii,  94),  n.  [See  Consubstantial.]  {T/ieol.) 
The  substantial  presence  of  the  body  nnd  blood 
of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  together  with  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Luther ;  —  opposed  to  transubstanti- 
ation  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholics. 

CON'SUp-TUDE  (k5n'§we-tad),  n.     [L.  consuetu- 

do ;  It.  consuetudine ;  Sp.  consuetiM.]  Custom  ; 

•  use.     "  This  consuetude  or  law."    [u.J    Barnes. 

CON-SU^-TU'Dl-NAL,  a.  Customary  ;  consuetu- 
dinary,    [r.]  Smart. 

CON-SUg-TU'DI-NA-RY  (kon-swf-tu'de-iiEi-re),  a. 
[L.  consuetudinarius.]   Customary,  [u.]  Smart. 

CON-SUp-TU'DJ-NA-RY,  n.  A  ritual  of  custom- 
ary devotions,     [r.]   "  Baker. 

CON'SUL,  n. ;  pi.  CONSULS.  [L.  consul;  consulo, 
to  consult ;  It.  console,  or  consolo ;  Sp.  S;  Fr. 
consul.] 

1.  One  of  the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the 
ancient  Roman  republic,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings. 

In  the  flrst  ages  of  the  republic,  the  two  consuls  were  al- 
ways chosen  from  partrlcian  funiilics;   but  the  people  ob- 
■    taine<l  the  privilege,  A.  U.  C.  3«S,  of  electing  one  of  tlie  con- 
suls from  their  own  body,  and  sometimes  both  were  plebeians. 

Anthon. 

2.  One  of  the  three  chief  magistrates  of  France 
from  1799  to  1804.  These  were,  at  first,  Bona- 
parte, Sieyes,  andDucos,  and  afterwards,  Bona- 
parte, Cambac6res,  and  Lebrun,  called  respec- 
tively first,  second,  and  third  consuls.    Brande. 

3.  An  officer  commissioned  to  reside  in  a 
foreign  country,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  such  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens as  have  commercial  relations  with  that 
country,  and  keeping  his  own  government  in- 
formed concerning  matters  of  trade  affecting 
the  public  welfare.  To  these  duties  are  some- 
times added  others  of  a  diplomatic  character,  in 
the  absence  of  an  ambassador  or  other  political 
agent.  Brande. 

CON'SUL-AQfE,  n.  A  duty  paid  by  merchants  for 
the  protection  of  their  property  in  a  foreign 
place.  Smart. 

CON'Sr-LAR  [kSn'shu-ljr,  S.  W.  J.  F.  ;  kSn'su- 
^  •  Igir,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sni.  C.  Wb.'],  a.     [L.  consula- 

'  ris ;  It.  consulare  ;  Sp.  consular ;  Fr.  consulaire.'] 

'  Relating  to  a  consul ;  of  the  rank  or  authority 
of  a  consul ;  as,  "  The  consular  office." 

>-c6n'SU-LA-RY,  a.  Relating  to  a  consul,  or  to 
the  consulship.     "  Consulanj  coins."    Broicne. 

CON'SUL- ATE,  n.     [L.  consulatus  ;  Fr.  consulat.'] 
1.  The  office,  function,  or  jurisdiction  of  con- 
sul ;    consulship.      *'  His  name   and  consulate 
were  effaced.".  Addison. 


2.  The  dwelling  or  residence  occupied  by  a 
consul.  Ogilvie. 

CON'SUL-gJEN'^R-AL,  n.    A  chief  consul. 

CON'SUL-SPIIP,  n.  The  office  or  function  of  con- 
sul ;  consulate.  "  A  kind  of  regal  honor,  the 
consulship."  Milton. 

CON-St?LT',  V.  n.  [L.  consulo,  consultus,  or  con- 
sulto  ;  It.  consultare  ;  Sp.  consuUar  ;  Fr.  con- 
suiter.']  [i.  fOXSl  LTED  ;  pp.  CONSULTING,  CON- 
SULTED.] To  seek  counsel  or  advice  ;  to  com- 
pare thoughts  or  opinions  ;  to  confer. 

He  sent  for  his  bosom  friends  with  whom  he  most  confi- 
dently consulted.  Clarendon, 

CON-SULT',  V.  a.  1.  To  ask  advice  of,  or  to  seek 
information  from  ;  as,  "  To  consult  one's 
friends  " ;  "  To  consult  a  dictionary." 

2.  To  regard ;  to  consider  ;  to  care  for. 

The  senate  owes  Its  gratitude  to  Cato, 

Who  with  so  great  a  soul  consults  its  safety.    Addison. 

3.  To  deliberate  upon  ;  to  confer  about. 

Many  things  were  there  consulted  for  the  future,  yet  noth- 
ing was  positively  resolved.  Clarendon. 

4.  To  devise  ;  to  contrive. 

Thou  hast  consulted  shame  to  thy  house  by  cutting  off 
many  people.  jjab.  if.  10. 

CON'SULT,  or  CQN-SClT'  (114)  [kBn'sult,  F.  Ja. 
K.;  kon-siilt',  S.  Sm.  Wb.;  kon'sult  or  kon-siilt', 
W.P'.],n.     [It.  %  Sp.  consulta.y 

1.  The  act  of  consulting ;  consultation. 

After  short  silence  then, 
And  summons  read,  the  great  consult  began.        Milton. 

2.  A  meeting  for  deliberation  ;  a  council. 

A  consult  of  coguettcs  below 

Was  called  to  rig  him  out  a  bean.  Swift. 

B1S=  "  I  am  much  mistaken  if  this  word  does  not 
incline  to  the  general  analogy  of  accent  in  dissyllable 
nouns  and  verbs,  like  insult.  Poets  have  used  it  both 
ways  ;  but  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  seems  the 
most  usual,  as  well  as  the  most  legitimate  pronuncia- 
tion."    Walker. 

CON-SUL-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  consultatio  ;  It.  con- 
sultazione ;  Sp.  consultacion  ;  Fr.  co7isultation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  consulting  ;  secret  deliberation. 

The  chief  priests  held  a  consultation  with  the  elders  and 
scribes.  Mark  xv.  1. 

2.  A  council  or  meeting  of  persons  to  consult 
together,  as  of  physicians.  ■  "  A  consttltation 
was  called."  Wiseman. 

3.  (Law.)  A  kind  of  writ  by  which  the  .judges 
of  the  king's  court,  upon  consultation,  return  a 
cause  to  an  ecclesiastical  court.  Coicell. 

Syn. —  Consultations  are  made  by  two  or  more  per- 
sons ;  deliberations  by  one  or  by  many.  Consultation 
to  obtain  information  and  advice ;  deliberation  in 
order  to  avoid  difficulties  and  dangers.  When  a  per- 
son consults,  he  communicates  and  hears ;  when  he 
deliberates,  he  pauses  and  hesitates. 

CON-SULT'A-TiVE,  a.  [Fr.  consultatif.]  Per- 
taining to  consultation.  "  Who  have  a  consult- 
ative power."  Bp.  Bramhall. 

CON-SULT'5R,  n.    One  who  consults. 

CON-SULT'JNG,  p.  a.  Giving  or  receiving  counsel. 
A  consulting  ■physician  is  one  who  consults  or  visits 
with  the  attending  practitioner. 

CON-SUL'TIVE,  «.  [It.  ^^\>.  consuttivo.']  Per- 
taining to  consultation  ;  consultative.  Goodwin. 

CON-SUM'A-BLE,  a.  [h.  consumabilis ;  It.  con- 
suniabile ;  Sp.  consumihle.']  That  may  be  con- 
sumed.    "  Consumable  commodities."      Locke. 

CON-SUME',  V.  a.  [L.  consumo  ;  cmi,  with,  and 
sumo,  to  take,  to  spend ;  It.  consumare ;  Sp. 
consumir ;  Fr.  consumer.]  [i.  consumed  ;  pp. 
CONSUMING,  CONSUMED.]  To  reduce  to  nothing; 
to  exhaust ;  to  waste  ;  to  spend  ;  to  destroy. 

Where  two  raging  fires  meet  together. 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury.      Shak. 
Thus  in  soft  anguish  she  consumes  the  day.     Thomson. 
Syn.  —  See  Spend. 

CQN-SUME',  V.  n.     To  waste  away. 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 

And  in  their  triumph  die;  like  fire  and  powder, 

Which,  as  they  meet,  consume.  Shak. 

CQN-SUM'|;R,  n.     One  who  consumes.        Locke. 

CON-S(JM'|NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  consuming  man- 
ner. '  Wyat. 

CON-SUM'MATE  [kon-siim'niat,  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
R.  C. ;  kon-siim'met,  S.  J. ;  kSn'siim-mat,  K. 
Wb.  —  See  Contemplate],  r.  a.    [L.  cowsm/m- 


mo,  constimmatus  ;  co7i,  with,  and  summa,  sum- 
mit,  perfection  ;  Sp.  consumar  ;  Fr.  C07isumer.\ 

[».  CONSUMMATED  ;  pp.  CONSUMMATING,  CON- 
SUMMATED.] To  reach  the  summit  or  utmost 
point  aimed  at ;  to  complete  ;  to  perfect ;  to  finish 
by  doing  all  that  was  designed  ;  to  accomplish 

And,  to  consummate  all, 
Greatness  of  mind  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest.  Hilton 

Syn.  — Plans,  works,  &;c.,  are  completed  or  fin- 
ished ;  wishes  and  favorite  schemes  are  consummated 
A  person  may  tlatter  himself  that  the  completion  oi 
his  plan  will  be  the   consummation  of  his  wishes. 

CON-StJM'MATE,  a.  [L.  consummatus;  Sp.  con- 
sumado.]     Complete;  perfect;  finished. 

Earth,  in  her  rich  attire 
Consummate,  lovely  smiled.  Milton. 

CON-SUM'MATE-LY,  ad.  Perfectly  ;  completely. 
'■^Consummately  learned  in  the  Greek."  Warton. 

CON-SUM-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  consummatio ;  Sp. 
consumacion ;  Fr.  consommation.] 

1.  The  act  of  consummating ;  completion ; 
finishing ;  perfection. 

That  regular  process  which  it  must  be  supposed  to  take 

from  its  original  to  its  consummation.  Addison. 

'Tis  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.         Shak. 

2.  End  of  any  thing,  as  the  world. 

From  the  flrst  beginning  of  the  world  unto  the  last  con- 
summation thereof.  Hooker. 

3.  Termination  of  life  ;  death. 

Quiet  consummation  have. 

And  renowned  be  thy  grave.  Shak. 

CON-SUMP'TION  (kon-siim'shun),n.  \h.consump- 
tio,  consximo,  to  eat  up  ;  It.  consumazione ;  Sp. 
consuncion ;  Fr.  consomption.] 

1.  Act  of  consuming;  extinction;  destruction. 

AH  the  parts  of  it  [the  world]  decaj;  which  should  argue 
a  wasting  and  lingering  consumption  in  the  whole.  JJakewill. 

2.  The  state  of  being  consumed  ;  waste. 

The  mountains  themselves  have  not  suffered  any  consid- 
erable diminution  or  consumption.  Woodward. 

3.  {Med.)  Progressive  emaciation  ;  a  gradual 
wasting  away  or  decline  by  disease,  particularly 
by  a  diseased  state  of  the  lungs  ;  phthisis  ; 
marasmus.  Dmiglismi. 

Syn.  —  See  Decay. 

II  CON-SUMP'TION-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to.  or  par- 
taking of,  consumption,     [r.]         Bp.  Gauden. 

IICON-SUMP'TIVE(-sam'tjv),  a.  1.  Destructive; 
wasting.     "  A  long  consumptive  war."  Addison, 

2.  Diseased  with  a  consumption. 

By  an  exact  regimen,  a  consumptive  person  may  hold  out 
for  years.  ArLvthnot. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  consumption;  as,  "A 
consumptive  complaint." 

II  CON-SUMP'T|VE-LY,  ad.  In  a  consumptive 
manner.  Bcddoes. 

II  CON-SUMP'T|VE-NESS,  n.  A  tendency  to  con- 
sumption. Johnson, 

t  CON-SU'TJLE,  a.  [L.  consutilis ;  consuo,  to  sew 
together ;  con,  with  or  together,  and  stio,  to 
sew.]     Stitched  together.  Bailey. 

t  CON-TAb'U-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  contabulo,  contah- 
ulatus ;  con,  with,  and  tabula,  a  board.]  To 
floor  with  boards.  Gayton. 

[L.   contahilatio.] 
Bailey. 

CON'TAct,  n.  [L.  contactus  ;  contingo,  contactu^; 
con,  with,  and  tango,  to  touch ;  Fr.  contact.] 
The  state  of  touching;  touch;  close  union; 
junction  ;  juncture  ;  as,  "  To  bring  two  bodies 
into  contact." 

Anffle  of  contact,  (Oeom.)  the  angle  made  by  a  curve 
line  with  its  tangent.  Brande.  —  Point  of  contact,  thu 
point  common  to  a  curve  and  its  tangent.    Eliot. 

t  CON-TAc'TION,  n.  The  act  of  touching.  Broicne. 

CON-TACT'U-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  implying, 
contact.  "  Contagion  may  be  said  to  be  imme- 
diate, contactual,  or  remote."  P.  Cyc. 

CON-TA'^tlON  (kon-ta'jim),  M.  [L.  contagio  ;  con, 
with,  and  tango,  or  tago,  to  touch ;  It.  contagi- 
one ;  Sp.  contagio  ;  Fr.  contagion.] 

1.  (Med.)  The  communication  of  disease  from 
one  person  to  another  by  contact,  direct  or  indi- 
rect ;  infection.  "  In  infection  and  cotttngion 
from  body  to  body,  as  the  plague."  Bacon. 

Contagion  and  infection  are  generally  esteemed  synony- 
mous, jyunglison. 


fCJQN-TAB-U-LA'TION,    n. 
The  act  of  boarding  a  floor. 
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2.  Propagation  of  any  thing  evil.  "The  scan- 
dal and  cotittti/ion  of  example."     Kiiu/  Charles. 

3.  Poisonous  emanation  ;  pestilence. 

will  lie  •tcnl  out  of  hi*  wholinniiip  ImmI 

To  dare  the  vile  roiilnyiuii  o(  Uic  night?  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Contagious. 

CQN-TA'(?rONKD  (kon-ta'jund),  a.  Infected  with 
contagion,     [k.]  tl'est.  Rev. 

CQN-TAVQ*^-IsT,  n.  One  who  believes  that 
certain  diseases,  as  the  plague,  are  contagious. 

CQN-TA'9IOt;S  (kon-ta'jus),  a.  [L.  contagiosus; 
It.  if  Sj).  contdf/ioso  ;  Fr.  rontaaieiix,] 

1.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  by  contact ; 
caught  by  approach ;  infectious ;  as,  "  A  conta- 
gious disease." 

2.  Pestilential ;  poisonous.  "  Foul,  conta- 
ffiotts  darkness  in  the  air."  Shak. 

3.  Spreading  from  one  to  another. 

While  the  rout 
or  Medea  and  Casaiani  carry  to  the  camp 
(ontuuiom  terror.  Glover. 

Syn.  —  "ContasrioMit  poisons  ronimunicate  the  prop- 
erty of  producing  siinilnr  poisons  ;  the  sniall-po.x  is 
cliaractpristicnily  a  contMgions  disease,  Ry  some  writ- 
ers, tliu  term  cniit/iirinu.i  has  hccn  limited  to  diseases 
rcqiiiriiiK  actmil  contact  for  their  commiiniRation  ;  but 
eonta^iuiu  matter  appears  often  transmissible  hy  the 
air ;  hence  the  terms  immediate,  and  mediate  contagion. 
Diseases  propagated  through  tlie  medium  of  the  air, 
are  generally  called  infectious."  Brande.  —  Diseases 
which  attack  great  numbers  of  people  at  the  same 
time,  arc  termed  epidemic,  as  the  influenza  and  the 
cholera.  Diseases  confined  to  particular  localities  are 
styled  endemic,  as  the  goitre  and  the  ague  ;  and  those 
which  originate  in  tlie  atfectioiis  of  the  atmosphere 
and  have  a  resemblance  to  the  plague,  are  termed 
pextilential.  All  these  classes  of  diseases  are,  by  Dr. 
Mann  and  some  other  recent  authors,  termed  lymotie 
diseases. 

CON-TA'^IOIS-LY,  ad.     By  way  of  contagion. 

CQN-TA'<?IOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
contagious.  Momitagu. 

CQN-TAIN',  v.  a.  [L.  contineo ;  con,  with,  and 
teneo,  to  hold  ;  It.  contemi'e ;  Sp.  contener ;  Fr. 
contenir.^     [i.  contained  ;  2V-  containing, 

CONTAINED.] 

1.  To  comprehend ;  to  comprise ;  to  include ; 
to  embrace. 

The  rare  perfections  which  this  book  contains.   Beatonont. 

2.  To  hold  within  a  certain  space  or  limit ;  to 
have  capacity  for ;  to  hold. 

If  they  should  be  written  every  one,  the  world  itself  could 
not  contain  the  tHH>ks  that  should  be  written.       John  xxi.  '25. 

3.  To  restrain ;  to  bind ;  to  repress ;  to  restrict. 
All  men  should  be  contained  in  duty  ever  after.  S]>pniKr. 

Fear  not,  my  lord:  wc  can  contain  ourselves.         S/iaJk. 

Syn.  —See  Comprehend. 

CQN-TAIN',  V.  n.  To  live  in  continence:  —  to 
check  or  repress  desire.  "  If  they  cannot  co7i- 
tain,  let  tlicin  marry."  1  Cor.  vii.  9. 


You  «aj;  the  munc  will  not  contain. 
And  write  you  njust,  or  break  a  vein. 


Swift. 


CON-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  contained. 
"  Air  containable  within  the  cavity."         Boyh. 

CON-TAIN'ANT,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  con- 
tains; container.  Pulleyn. 

CQN-TAINED'  (kon-tand'),  p.  a.  Held  as  in  a  ves- 
sel ;  comprised. 

CON-TAIN'gR,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  con- 
tains; containant.  Daniel. 
CQ.V-tAin'ING, /J.  a.    Holding;  comprising. 

CON-TAm'1-NA-HLE,  a.  [L.  contaminahilis.] 
That  may  be  contaminated.  Craig. 

CQN-TAM'I-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  contamino',  contam- 
tnattis  ;  contamen,  for  cmitagime?i,  contact ;  con, 
with,  and  tango,  to  touch ;  It.  contnminare ;  Sp! 
contammar;  Fr.  contaminer.]  [i.  contami- 
nated ;  p;>.  CONTAMINATING,  CONTAMINATED.] 

lo  defile  ;  to  pollute ;  to  corrupt ;  to  taint. 

_    ,  Shall  we  now 

Lotilamtnate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes?  Shnl: 

Syn.  — To  contaminate,  taint,  defile,  pollute,  and 
enruplAXG  all  used  in  the  sense  of  injuring  puritv  ; 
but  contaminate  and  taint  are  not  so  strong  as  the 
other  terms.  Whatever  is  impure,  contaminates; 
wliiit  18  gross  or  vile,  in  the  natural  sense,  defilen,  and 
»n  the  moral  sense,  pollutes  ;  what  is  infd^ious.  cor- 
■ "'"'  "•■  infects ;  and  contact  with  a  corrupted  body 
may  taint. 

CQN-TAm'1-NATE,  o.     Defiled;   contaminated; 


poi'uted  ;  tainted.     "That  country  so  etmtam- 
mate  with  innocent  blood."  Strgpe. 

C0.\-TAM'1-NAT-PD,  p.  a.  Defiled;  polluted; 
corrupted;  tainted. 

CO.N-TAM'|-NAT-|Nr,,/j.a.  Defiling;  polluting; 
corrupting ;  tainting. 

CON-TAM-I-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  contaminatio;  It. 
confamina:ionc ;  Sp.  contaminacion ;  Fr.  con- 
tamination.^  The  act  of  contaminating ;  pol- 
lution ;  defilement.  "  ContamituUion  with  car- 
nal concupiscence."  Bp.  Hall. 

CQN-TAm'I-NA-TIvE,  o.  Causing  contamina- 
tion. West.  Jiev. 

CON-TAN'KgR-ofjS,  a.  Vile  or  execrable  in  a 
high  degree  ;  venomous  ;  perverse  ;  —  written 
also  caritankerous.     [Ireland.]  Bicheno. 

t  CoN'TgCK,  n.  [A  corruption  of  contest.  Skin- 
ner.]   Quarrel ;  contention.  Spenser. 

t  CON-TEC'TIQN,  n.  [L.  contego,  contectus  ;  con, 
with,  and  tego,  to  cover.]    A  covering.   Browne. 

fCQN-TfeM' PR-Ate,  v.  a.  [L.  contemero,  con- 
tcmeratus ;  con,  with,  and  temero,  to  defile.]  To 
pollute ;  to  defile.  Bailey. 

CQ.\-TEMN'  (kon-tSm'),  v.  a.  [L.  contemno ;  con, 
with,  and  temno,  to  scorn  ;  Gr.  tI/jvu),  to  cut  off; 
It.  contemn  are.]  [t.  contemned;  p;?.  contem- 
ning, CONTEMNED.]  To  neglect,  or  reject,  as 
unworthy  ;  to  despise  ;  to  slight ;  to  scorn ;  to 
spurn  ;  to  disdain. 

True  ftine  is  ever  likened  to  onr  shade: 

He  soonest  inissctli  her  that  most  hath  made 

To  overtake  her.     Whoso  takes  his  wing 

RcKHrdless  of  her,  she  '11  be  following; 

Her  true  propriety  she  thus  discovers. 

Loves  her  conteiu  ners,  and  coiiteiiin»  her  lovers.  Jirotme, 

Syn.  —  To  contemn  is  less  used  than  its  conjugate 
noun  contempt.  We  do  not  often  speak  oi  contemning 
a  person,  hut  we  may  de.tpiie  and  feel  contempt  for 
persons,  and  contemn  their  actions.  A  haughty  man 
ofYen  dexpise.i  and  feels  contempt  for  those  beneath  him. 
To  scorn  and  to  disdain  are  stronger  terms  than  to  con- 
temn and  to  despise,  and  are  not  ap|)liod  to  persons, 
though  their  conjugate  nouns  are.  A  man  may  be  said 
to  treat  a  person  with  scorn  or  disdain,  but  not  to  scorn 
or  disdain  him.  though  ho  may  scorn  and  disdain  liis 
actions. —  See  Disregard. 

CON-TEM'NgR  (kon-t«m'ner),  n.  One  who  con- 
temns. "  All  contemners  and  dcriders  of  re- 
ligion." Woolton. 

CON-T£m'N|NG,  p.  a.  Despising ;  slighting.  Ash. 

CON-TEM'NING-LY,  ad.  With  contempt  or  slight. 

CQN-TEM'PgR,  t'.  a.  [L.  contcmpero  ;  con,  with, 
and  tempero,  to  temper.]  [/.  contempehed; 
jjp.  contempering,  contempeued.]  To  mod- 
erate ;  to  temper.  "  The  leaves  qualify  and 
contemper  the  heat."     [r.]  Ray. 

CpN-TfiM'PpR-A-MfiNT,  n.  The  state  of  being 
tempered ;  temperament.  Derham. 

CON-TEM'P?R-ATE,  r.  a.  To  temper,  [r.]  Broicne. 

CON-TfiM-PpR-A'TION,  n.  1.  The  act  of  moder- 
ating or  tempering.  "  The  contemperation  of 
fervor  in  the  heart."  Browne. 

2.  Proportionate  mixture ;  proportion.  "  Con- 
temperations  of  natural  humors.  Hale. 

CON-TftM'PpR-A-TURE,  n.  The  state  of  being 
tempered ;  ternperaturc.     [u.]  Holland. 

CON-TftM'PLATE  [kon-t«m'pl5t,  .<?.  IT'.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  R.  C. ;  kCn'tem-plat  or  kon-t«m'plat,  K. ;, 
kSn'tem-plat,  1F6.],  v.  a.  [L.  cotifet/iplor,  con- 
templatus;  con,  with,  ana  templmn,  an  open 
place  for  observation ;  It.  coutcmplare ;  Sp. 
contemplar ;  Fr.  rontempler.]  [».  contemplat- 
ed ;  pp.  contemplating,  contemplated.] 

1.  To  consider  with  continued  attention;  to 
meditate  upon  ;  to  ponder ;  to  study  ;  to  view. 

There  Is  not  much  difHeultv  in  confining  the  mind  to  con- 
template what  we  have  a  great  desire  to  know.  WattB, 

2.  To  purpose  ;  to  intend  ;  to  expect. 

tg-  "  There  is  a  very-  prevailing  propensity  to  pro- 
nounce this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
—  a  propensity  which  ought  to  be  checked  by  every 
lover  of  the  harmony  of  language."  Walker.  —  A  sim- 
ilar "  pro|K»nsity "  extends  also  to  the  following 
verbs,  viz.  :  compensate,  cnnfiscnte,  constellate,  cnn.tum- 
mnte,  demonstrate,  despnmate,  erpuntate.  and  ertirpate. 
With  resjiect  to  all  these  words.  Dr.  Webster  places 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable:  the  English  ortlioe- 

rtisiM,  with  little  variatioii,  place  it  on  the  second  ayl- 
able. 


Syn.  —  We  eimlempUte  Mmible  object*,  or  wbat  it 
proaont  and  Iwfore  our  pyra  ;  we  mrdtlale  un  anion* 
and  ntwiract  qiialilien,  a«  friendship  and  Itenevok-nre. 
Cunteinplatton  un  the  works  uf  creation  ;  meditation  on 
tli«  ways  uf  Providence.  We  contrmptute  and  meditalt 
re«|H!ctitig  what  is  future,  but  nttiAe  only  un  what  i* 
past.  When  UrM;d  with  reference  to  the  future,  in  a 
*«nso  similar  U>  inlmd,  contemplutt  ia  more  iinmvdi- 
alely  followed  tiy  the  action  than  meditau.  We  to»- 
trmplate  what  wo  HUp|ioN«  i»  mmui  to  take  place  ;  we 
medital^e  what  is  probable,  iMit  more  remote.  We  medi- 
tate an  excursion  abroad,  which  we  may  Muno  time 
make  ;  we  cuntemplau  a  Journey  into  tite  country, 
which  we  soon  intend,  purputt,  or  ezpecl  to  perfunn. ' 

CQN-TftM'PLATE,  r.  n.    To  muse  ;  to  mediute ; 
to  ponder  ;  to  think. 


So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  mti 
So  many  hours  must  I  coutcmfUaU. 


Aab 


CQN-t£m'PLAT-(:d,  p.  a.  Attentively  conaid- 
ered ;  thought  upon. 

CCN-T^M-PLA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  contemplatio;  It. 
contemplazione ;  Sp.  contemplacion  ;  Fr.  ron' 
ttniflation.']  The  act  of  contemplating ;  reflec- 
tion ;  meditation  ;  studious  thotight ;  study  as 
opposed  to  action. 

How  now,  what  serious  coHlrmjilation  are  you  in  ?      Skat. 
There  is  no  lasting  pleasure  but  coMlcmj.lalion.        Burnet. 

For  rnntrmjtlation  he,  and  valor,  formed ; 

For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace.  Milto*. 

To  have  in  contemplation,  to  purpose ;  to  intend. 
Syn.  — SJee  Contemplate. 

CQN-TfiM'PLA-TlST,  n.  A  contemplative  ner- 
son  ;  a  contemplator.  ilitford 

CQN-TfiM'PLA-TlVE,  a.  [L.  contemplaHrus ;  It. 
4f  Sp.  cmtemplatiro ;  Fr.  rontemplati/.] 

1.  Addicted  to,  or  employed  in,  meditation, 
thought,  or  study ;  speculative ;  thoughtful  ; 
studious. 

My  life  hath  rather  been  contrmplalire  than  aclire.  Bacon. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  thought.  "  The  con- 
templatite  faculty  of  man."  Ray. 

CQN-TftM'PLA-TlVE.  n.  (Eccl.)  A  friar  of  the 
order  of  Mary  Magdalen.  Crubb. 

CQN-TEM'PLA-TlVE-LY,  ad.  Thoughtfully  ;  at- 
tentively. ■  Huloet. 

CQN-TfiM'PL.\-TIVE-N£ss,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing contemplative.  Ash. 

CQN-TfiM'PLA-TOR,orC6N'TeM-PI.A-TORrkon- 
tem'pla-tur,  S.  If.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  k6n  tein- 
pla-tur,  E.  Sm.  Wb.],  n.  [L.]  One  who  con- 
templates. 

CpN-TeM-PO-RA-NE'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  contempora- 
neity.]    Contemporarincss.  Bp.  flurd. 

CON-T6M-PO-rA'N(:-oC'S,  a.  [L.  cmUemporane 
vs.  —  See  Contempouaky.]  Living  or  exist- 
ing at  the  same  time ;  contemporary.     Arnold. 

CON-t£m-P9-RA'N5-oC8-LY,  ad.  At  the  same 
time.  Qh.  Rev. 

CON-TfiM-PO-HA'Np-OVS-NfiSS,  H.  The  state 
of  being  contemporaneous.  Lyelk 

CQN-T£M'PO-RA-Rl-Nfess,  n.  The  state  of  being 
contemporary  ;  existence  at  the  same  time. 
"  Cuntemporariness  of  princes."  Umrrll. 

CQN-TfiM'PQ-R.A-RY,  o.  [L.  contemporo,  to  be 
contemporary  ;  con,  with,  and  tempus,  time ; 
It.  if  Sp.  conteinporaneo ;  Fr.  contemporxiin.] 
Living  or  existing  at  the  same  point  of  time,  or 
in  the  same  age ;  contemporaneous. 

This  king  (Henry  VIII.)  was  rontnnporary  with  tberrrat- 
eat  moiiar<-hi«  of  Eurnpe.  ^nt-*. 

A  niiphlwring  wo»id,  horn  with  himscK;  be  •*«•, 
And  Uives  his  old  etmlrntfortuy  tires.  ( bwlrfk 

49"  Tills  word  is  often  If»i  properly  written  e»trm- 
porart).  Dr.  Benllev  saya,  '*  Cotrmparmrp  ia  a  dowo- 
right  barbarism,  for  the  Latin*  never  u»e  co  for 
eon,  except  before  a  vowel,  a*  eor^ual,  cortermal;  but 
before  a  consonant,  Ihvy  either  retain  tlie  n,  as  in 
eontemporarf,  eomititutiim ,  or  melt  it  into  another  let- 
ter,  as  collection,  eomprrkm»ion  ;  s<i  that  tile  word  ex- 
temporary is  a  word  of  his  [noyle's]  own  <-<ipo»iti<n, 
for  which  the  learned  world  w  ill  cogratulate  him." 
/»«.  on  Pkataris.  "  It  will  not  be  easy,"  mvs  Mr. 
Tmld,  "  to  confute  the  reasoning  of  this  remark,  by 
which  the  Just  rule  relating  to  the  formation  of  our 
compound  words  of  this  class,  is  given  ;  though  many, 
indet'd,  afH>cledly  write  cogenial,  copartmemt,  and  the 
like,  as  well  as  nitcw/iorons." 

"  For  this  reason  I  prefer  rontemporarp  to  rttrmpo- 
mrif.  The  general  use  in  words  coniptNinded  with 
the  inseparable  preposition  con  is  to  retain  the  a  be- 
fore a  consonant,  and  to  expunge  it  before  a  vowel  or 
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an  A  mute.  Thus  we  say  eondisciple,  conjuncture,  con- 
tomitant ;  hut  co-equal,  co-eternal,  co-incide,  co-keir.  I 
know  of  but  one  exception,  which  is  co-partner."  Dr. 
Campbell.  —  "  Co  ought  to  be  used  only  wlien  the  word 
witli  wliicli  it  is  joined  begins  with  a  vowel,  as  in  co- 
eval, co-eiistent,  co-incident,  co-operate,  &c. ;  con,  when 
the  word  begins  with  a  consonant,  as  in  contemporary, 
conjuncture,  &c.  There  is  but  one  exception,  which 
is  co-partner."  Lire  and  Learn.  —  The  derivatives  co- 
partnery, co-partnership,  co-parcenary,  co-parcener,  co- 
parceny, may  be  added  to  this  exception.  A  few 
other  words  with  the  [wefix  co,  are  stunotimes  used  ; 
as  co-resent,  co-defendant,  co-sufferer,  co-tenant,  and 
co-trustee. 

"  His  [Disraeli's]  pages  are  frequently  defaced 
with  vulgarisms.  Of  these,  coteniporary  may  be 
taken  as  .in  instance,  which,  to  adopt  the  snarl  of  Dr. 
Bentley,  '  is  a  word  of  his  own  cuposition,  on  which 
the  learned  world  will  cogratulate  him.'  "  Ec.  Rev., 
March,  1852. 

CQN-TEM'PO-RA-RY,  n.  One  living  at  the  same 
time  with  another. 

From  the  time  of  Boccacc  and  of  Pctmrch,  the  Italinn  has 
varied  very  little.  The  English  of  Chaucer,  their  contenijio- 
rani,  is  not  to  be  understood  without  the  help  of  an  old  dic- 
tionary. Drydeii. 

t  CON-TEM'PO-RIZE,  V.  a.  To  place  in  the  same 
age ;  to  make  contemporary.  Browne. 

CQN-TEMPT'  (kon-tSmt'),  n.  ^1..  contemptus  ;  con- 
temno,  contemptus,  to  despise.] 

1.  The  act  of  contemning  or  despising ;  dis- 
regard; slight;  disdain;  scorn. 

It  is  often  more  necessary  to  conceal  contempt  than  resent- 
ment; the  former  being  never  forgiven,  but  the  latter  some- 
times forgot.  Chesterfield. 

2.  The  state  of  being  despised ;  disgrace. 

The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed  it,  to  stain  th«  pride  of 
all  glory,  and  to  bring  into  contempt  all  the  honorable  of  the 
earth.  /sa.  xxiii.  U. 

3.  {Law.)  Disobedience  to  the  rules,  orders, 
jiT  process  of  a  court.  Bumll. 

Syn.  —  See  Coitte  mn. 

CQN-TEMP-TI-BIL'I-TY,  M.  [L.  coivtemptibili- 
tas.']  The  quality  of  being  contemptible.  "Con- 
temptibility  and  vanity."     [k.]  Speed. 

CON-TEMP'TI-BLE  (kon-tSm't?-bl),  a.  [L.  con- 
temptihilis ;  Sp.  coiitentible ;  Fr.  contemptible.] 

1.  Deserving  contempt ;  despicable  ;  vile  ; 
tase  ;  mean  ;  pitiful ;  paltry. 

No  man  truly  knows  himself  but  he  groweth  daily  more 
lonteniptible  in  his  own  eyes.  Taylor. 

2.  Despised;  scorned;  neglected. 

There  is  not  so  cnniemptMe  a  pla»t  or  animal  that  docs 
not  confeund  the  most  enlarged  understanding.  Locke. 

3.  t  Contemptuous  ;  scornful. 

If  she  should  make  tender  of  her  love, 't  is  very  possible 
he'll  scorn  it;  for  the  man  hath  a. eoiiteiniitible  spirit.      Shak. 

Syn.  —  Contemptible  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as  des- 
picable. A  person  may  be  said  to  bo  contemptible  for 
his  vanity  or  weakness,  and  despicable  for  his  servility 
and  baseness.  What  is  worthless  is  contemptible  ; 
what  is  bad  or  wicked  is  despicable  and  vile,  A  con- 
temptible writer  or  a  contemptible  production  ;  despica- 
ble servility  or  meanness  ;  pitiful  or  base  subterfuge  ; 
mean  artifice ;  paltry  or  cile  conduct. 

CON-TEMP'Tt-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  contemptible ;  baseness  ;  vileness.  Locke. 

CON-TEMPTl-BLY  (kon-tem'te-hle),  ad.  In  a  con- 
temptible manner  ;  despicably ;  meanly.  Milton. 

CQN-TEMPT'U-OUS  (kon-temt'yu-us),  a.  1.  Given 
to  contempt ;  apt  to  despise  ;  insolent. 

Some  much  averse  I  found,  and  wondrous  harsh, 
Contemptuous,  proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spite.      Milton. 

2.  Showing  contempt ;  scornful ;    disdainful. 

Rome  entertained  the  most  co7ttemptuous  opinion  of  the 
Jews.  Alterbury. 

CON-TEMPT'U-OUS-LY,  ad.  With  scorn  ;  with 
contempt.  Bp.  Taylor. 

pON-T6MPT'U-OUS-NESS,n.  Quality  of  being  con- 
temptuous ;  disposition  to  contempt.    Johnson. 

CQN-TEND',  V.  n.  [L.  contendo  ;  con,  with,  and 
tendo,  to  stretch,  to  strive  ;  It.  contendere ;  Sp. 
contender.l    \i.  contended  ;  pp.  contending, 

CONTENDED.] 

1.  To  strive ;  to  struggle  ;  to  combat  ;  to 
fight. 

Distress  not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend  with  them  in 
battle.  Deut.  ii.  9. 

In  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valor.  Sliak. 

2.  To  debate  ;  to  dispute  :  to  argue.  "  Which 
our  author  would  contend  for."  Locke. 

CON-TEND',  V.  a.     To  dispute;  to  contest. 


Their  airy  limbs  in  sports  they  exercise, 

And  on  the  green  contend  the  wrestler's  prize.    Dryden. 

t  CON-TEND't;NT,  n.  [Fr.  contendant.]  An  an- 
tagonist ;  an  opponent.  U Estrange. 

CON-TEND'^R,  n.  One  who  contends.        Locke. 

CON-TEND'ING,  p.  a.  Striving;  vyin^  with  an- 
other; contesting;  conflicting.  "  lo  awe  con- 
tending  monarchs."  Akenside. 

CON-TEND'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  con- 
tends.    "  Earnest  contendings."  Hopkins. 

CON-TEND'R^SS,  N.  She  who  contends.  "  A 
swift  contendress."  Chapman. 

CON-TEN' g-MENT,  n.  {Law.)  That  which  is 
lield  with  a  tenement,  as  its  credit,  contiguous 
land,  &c.  Blount. 

CON-TENT',  a.  [ii.  contentus  ;  contineo,  con- 
tentus  ;  com,  with,  and  teneo,  to  hold ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
contento ;  Fr.  conte?it.']  In  an  undisturbed  or 
easy  state  of  mind ;  having  contentment  ;  sat- 
isfied ;  contented.  ' 

I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be 

content.  J'hil.  iv.  II. 

Poor  and  content  is  rich,  and  rich  enough.  Shak. 

CON-TENT',  V.  a.  [It.  contcntare;  Fr.  co7itenter.'\ 

'[i.  CONTENTED  ;  pp.  CONTENTING,  CONTENTED.] 

1.  To  satisfy  so  as  to  stop  complaint  ;  to  ap- 
pease. 

Content  thyself  with  this  much,  that  I  love  thee.     Sidney. 

2.  To  please  ;  to  gratify  ;  to  delight. 

Is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye?  SJtak. 

CON-TENT',  n.  1.  Moderate  happiness  ;  rest  or 
quietness  of  mind  ;  satisfaction  ;  contentment. 

Without  content,  we  shall  find  it  almost  as  difficult  to 

please  others  as  ourselves.  Greville. 
My  crown  is  called  Content; 

A  crown  it  is  that  seldom  kings  enjoy.  Shak. 

2.  The  power  of  containing;  capacity.  "Ships 
of  great  content."  Bacon. 

3.  That  which  is  contained.  —  See  Contents. 

Though  my  heart's  content  firm  love  doth  bear, 
Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear.  SItak. 

4.  A  term  used  in  the  English  House  of 
Lords,  to  express  an  affirmative  vote  or  an  as- 
sent to  a  bill.  Burke. 

t  C0N-T?N-TA'TI0N,  M.  Satisfaction;  content. 
"  Great  contentatio7i."  Pope.     Paimore. 

C0N-TENT'5D,  a.  Being  in  an  easy  state  of 
mind  ;  having  contentment ;  moderately  happy  ; 
not  demanding  more  ;  satisfied  ;  content. 

Desiring  this  man's  art  and  that  m.an's  scope, 

With  that  I  most  enjoy  contented  least.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Contentment. 

CON-TENT'?D-LY,  ad.  In  a  quiet  or  satisfied 
manner  ;  with  content.  Addison. 

CON-TENT'gD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
tented. "  Contentedness  of  spirit."  Bp.  Taylor. 

CON-TENT'FI)l,  a.  Full  of  content ;  contented. 
"  Contentful  submission."     [u.]  Barrow. 

CON-TEN'TION,  n.  [L.  contentio  ;  It.  conten- 
zione  ;  Sp.  contencion  ;  Fr.  contention.'] 

1.  The  act  of  contending ;  angry  contest  ; 
strife  ;  struggle  ;  quarrel. 

But  when  your  troubled  country  called  you  forth, 
Your  flammg  courage  and  your  matchless  worth, 
To  fierce  contention  gave  a  prosperous  end.  Waller. 

2.  Dispute ;  debate  ;  altercation ;  controversy. 

A  fool's  lips  enter  into  contention.         Prov.  xviii.  6. 

3.  Earnest  endeavor  ;  effort. 

This  is  an  end  which  appears  worthy  our  utmost  conten- 
tion to  obtain.  Rogers. 

Syn.— See  Conflict,  Disagreement. 

CON-TEN'TIOUS  (kon-t6n'shus),  a.  [L.  cotitenti- 
osus ;  Fr.  contentieux.'] 

1.  Quarrelsome  ;  disposed  to  contend. 

As  coals  are  to  burning  coals,  and  wood  to  fire,  so  is  a  con- 
tentious man  to  kindle  strife.  J'rov.  xxvi.  21. 

2.  Pertaining  to  contention. 

When  not  for  malice  and  contentious  crimes.  Spenser. 

3.  (Eccl.  Law.)  Taking  cojniizance  of  dif- 
ferences between  contending  parties.  "  A  C07i- 
tentious  jurisdiction."  Burrill. 

CON-TEN'TIOUS-LY,  ad.  With  contention  ;  per- 
versely ;  quarrelsomely.  Browne. 

CQN-TEN'TIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality,  or  the 
state,  of  being  contentious.  Bentley. 


CON-TENT' LS;SS,  a.  Discontented  ;  unsatisfied 
"Our  contentless  choice."  Beaumont. 

t  CON-TENT'LY,  ad.     Contentedly.    Beau,  ^  Fl 

CON-TENT' MpNT,  n.     [Fr.  contentement.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  contented ;  satisfaction; 
content. 

Contentment  expresses  the  acquiescence  of  the  mind  in  thi, 

portion  of  good  we  possess.  Cogan. 

The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment  has.  iSAai-. 

2.  That  which  gives  content.  "  All  the  con- 
tentments .  .  .  this  world  can  afford."  Bp.  Hall. 

Syn.  —  Contentment  is  the  absence  of  pain,  and 
lies  in  ourselves  ;  satisfaction  is  positive  pleasure,  and 
is  derived  from  external  objects  ;  and  it  is  less  perma- 
nent than  contentment.  A  person  contented  has  al- 
ways enough  ;  one  sati'ified  has  received  enough.  .Ac- 
quiescence is  less  than  contentment ;  and  gratification 
is  a  more  lively,  but  less  permanent,  state  of  feeling. 

CON-TENTS',  or  CON'TENTS  (llo)  [kon-Ients', 
S.  P.  J,  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  kon-tents'  or  k5n'- 
tenls,  IF.;  kon'tsnts,  CI,  Wb.],  7i.  pi, 

1.  That  which  is  contained  withm  any  limits 
or  boundaries  ;  as,  "  The  contents  of  a  vessel 
or  a  cask  "  ;  "  The  contents  of  a  book  "  ;  "  The 
contents  of  a  polygon." 

2.  A  summary  of  what  a  book  contains ;  index. 
jftg^  "  To  this  analogy,"  [relating  to  certain  words 

of  two  syllables,  used  both  as  nouns  and  verbs,  the 
nouns  having  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the 
verbs  on  the  last,]  "some  speakers  are  endeavoring 
to  reduce  the  word  contents,  which,  when  it  signifies 
the  matter  contained  in  a  hook,  is  often  heard  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable."  Walker. —  This  is  a 
very  common  pronunciation  in  the  United  States. 

CON-TER'MJ-NA-BLE,  a,  [L.  contermino,  to  bor- 
der upon ;  con,  with,  ana  termino,  to  bound.] 
Capable  of  the  same  bounds.      Sir  H,  Wottotu 

CON-TER'MI-NAL,  a.  Having  a  common  botm- 
dary  ;  conterminous  ;  conterrainate.  Scott, 

CON-TER'MI-N.\TE,  a.  Having  a  common  boun- 
dary. "Ethiopia  being  the  conterminatc  region 
of  Egypt."  Raleigh, 

CON-TER'MI-NOUS,  a.  [L.  conterminus ;  con, 
with,  and  terminus,  a  boundary.] 

1.  Having  a  common  boundary ;  bordering 
upon ;  conterminate ;  conterminal.  "  Conter- 
minous to  the  colonies."  Hale. 

2,  {Nat,  Hist,)  Nearly  allied.  "  Contermi- 
nous groups."  Maunder, 

t  CON-TgR-RA'NJl-AN,  a.  [L.  conterraneus,  a 
fellow-countryman  ;  con,  with,  and  terra,  the 
earth.]     Of  the  same  earth  or  country.  Howell. 

tC5N-T?R-RA'N5;-OUS,  a.  Of  the  same  coun- 
try ;  conterranean.  Bailey. 

fCON-TES-SgR-A'TION,  n.  [L.  contesseratio, 
friendship  ;  con,  with,  and  tessera,  a  square 
block,  a  token  between  friends.]  A  friendly  or 
harmonious  union.  "  So  unusual  a  contessera- 
tion  of  elegancies."  B.  Oley's  Life  of  G,  Herbert. 

The  agreement  and  conteiveration,  in  judgment  and  prac- 
tice, with  the  primitive  church.  Jip.  Taylor. 

CON-TEST',  V,  a,  [L.  contestor,  to  enter  on  a 
lawsuit  by  calling  witnesses ;  con,  with,  and 
testor,  to  attest ;  testis,  a  witness  ;  It.  contestare ; 
^T^,  contestar ;  Fr.  contester,']     [{.contested: 

pp,  CONTESTING,  CONTESTED.] 

1.  To  call  in  question  ;  to  contend  against ; 
to  controvert ;  to  dispute. 

The  excellence  of  Christian  morality  will  not  be  contested 
by  fi»ir  and  candid  adversaries.  Jortin. 

2,  {Imw,)  To  defend  a  suit,  or  other  judicial 
proceeding ;  to  dispute,  oppose,  or  resist  a 
claim ;  to  litigate,  as  a  defendant.  Burrill, 

CON-TEST',  V,  n.  To  strive  or  contend  in  oppo- 
sition or  in  emulation. 

I  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love 
As  ever,  in  ambitious  strength,  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valor.  (Sftai. 

c6N  'T  5  ST  ( 1 1 4) ,  w.  1.  Strife  of  words ;  eager  con- 
troversy ;  dispute  ;  debate  ;  quarrel ;  difJFerence. 

Leave  all  noisy  contests  . . .  and  brawling  language.  WatU. 

2    Struggle  in  arms  ;  battle  ;  fight ;  conflict. 

The  contest  becoming  more  equal,  force  alone  must  de- 
cide. Wartmrton, 

Syr0—  See  Difference,  Conflict,  auAE- 

REL. 

CON-TEST'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  con- 
tested ;  disputable  ;  controvertible.      Johnson. 
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t  CQN-TEST'A-BLE-NftSS,  n.  The  state,  or  the 
quality,  of  being  possilily  contested.        Bailey. 

CQN-T6sT'ANT,  »,  [Fr.l  One  who  contests ;  a 
disputant ;  a  litigant,     [ii.]        Seward.     Wise. 

CO.V-TgS-TA'TlQN,  n.  \h.  contestatio ;  Fr.  con- 
testation.] 

1.  t  Proof  by  witnesses  ;  testimony.  Barrow. 

2.  The  act  of  contesting  or  of  striving  in  ar- 
gument ;  eager  controversy  ;  dispute  ;  debate. 

Every  man  rcail  in  church  history  knowa  that  bflicf  waa 
drawn  up  after  a  long  coitteMation  with  Arius.  JJiyden. 

3.  Emulation  ;  rivalry,     [k.] 

Never  contention  rise  In  either'*  breast 

But  eouleMatiuH  whose  love  shall  be  best.    Jieati.  l(  Fl. 

CQN-TfiST'gD,  p.  a.  Disputed;  litigated;  as, 
"  A  contested  case  at  law." 

CQN-TfiST'lNG,  n.  The  act  of  disputing  or  liti- 
gating. "  To  speed  better  by  submission  than 
by  contesting ."  Stow. 

CQN-TEST'ING-LV,  ad.  In  a  contending  man- 
ner; by  means  of  contest.  Mowitagu. 

CpN-TfiST'I.ess,  a.  Not  to  be  disputed ;  un- 
questionable.  "Tvulhcontcstlcss."  [ii.]  A.  Hill. 

fCON-TEX',  V.  a.  [L.  contexo;  con,  with,  and 
texo,  to  weave.]     To  weave  together.        Boyle. 

t  CON-TfeXT',  rt.    Knit  together  ;  firm.  Derham. 

fCpN-TEXT',  V.  a.  [L.  contexo,  contextiis,  to 
weave,  to  bind  together.]  To  knit  together  ;  to 
bind  ;  to  unite. 

The  worlil's  frame,  which  is  cotttexted  only  by  commerce 
and  contracts.  Juniia,  1639. 

CON'TfiXT,  n.  [L.  contextus,  from  contexo,  to 
weave  ;  It.  contesto  ;i  Fr.  contexte.']  The  series 
of  sentences  that  make  up  a  discourse  or  trea- 
tise ;  —  particularly  the  parts  that  precede  and 
follow  a  text  or  sentence  quoted. 

The  aense  is  fine,  and  easily  apprehended  by  the  context. 

Hart. 

CON-TEXT'V-RAL,  a.  Relating  to  contexture  or 
constitution.  Smith. 

CO.N-TfcXT'URE  (kon-tSkst'yur),.n.  [Sp.  C07itex- 
tiira ;  Fr.  context  lire.]  The  disposition  or  com- 
position of  parts  among  each  other;  constitu- 
tion ;  system  ;  texture.  "  Collateral  events  are 
so  artfully  woven  into  the  contexture  of  his 
[KnoUes]  principal  story."  Rambler. 

CQN-TfiXT'URED  (kon-tfikst'yurd),  a.  Interwo- 
ven ;  intertwined.  '  Carli/le. 

CC)iV-TlG-NA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  contignatio  ;  con,  with, 
and  tigntim,  a  beam  ;  Fr.  cotitignation.] 

1.  The  act  of  framing  or  constructing. 

Their  own  buildings,  linked  by  a  contignation  into  the  ed- 
ifice of  France.  ISurke. 

2.  A  frame  of  beams  joined  together ;  a  sto- 
ry.   "  Stories  or  contignations."  Wotton. 

tCON-TlG'U-ATE,  a.  Being  in  contact;  adjoin- 
ing; contiguous.  "The  two  extremities  are 
contiguate."  Holland. 

c6N-TI-GU'1-TY,  n.  [It.  contigtdth  :  Sp.  co7iti- 
guidad;  Fr.  contigiiiti-.]  The  state  of  being  con- 
tiguous :  actual  contact ;  a  touching ;  proximity. 

How  can  it  [matter]  be  present  to  any  thing  but  by  the 

eonliguiti)  of  its  parts.  Law. 
O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 

Some  boundless  eonliguiti/  of  shade!  Cowjier. 

CON-tIg'I.t-oOs  (kon-ilR'yu-a"),  a.  [L.  contig- 
uii.s ;  con,  with,  and  tango,  to  touch  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
contigiio  ;  Fr.  configu.]  "Meeting  so  as  to  touch ; 
close  to  ;  adjacent ;  adjoining. 

The  two  halves  of  the  paper  sccnicd  contiguom  at  one  of 
their  angles.  Sewton. 

Syn.  — See  Adjacent. 

CpN-TlG'v-oOs-LY,  ad.  Without  any  interven- 
mg  space.  Dryden. 

C9.\-TIg'ii-OVS-nEss,  n.  The  state  of  being 
contiguous  ;  contiguity.  "  By  coiUiguottJmesa 
to  others."  Fuller. 

CON'Tl-NfixCE,   ;„.     [J..contine7Uia;contineo, 
CON'T|-NeN-CY,  S  continen.1,   to    check,    to   re- 
press ;  con,  with,  and  teneo,  to  hold  ;  It.  conti- 
nenza  ;  Sp.  continencia  ;  Fr.  continence.'] 

L  A  holding  in  or  curbing  of  one's  desires ; 
self-imposed  restraint,  particularly  of  sexual 
appetite;  chastity. 

Chastity^ls  either  abstincnre  or  eontinener:  abstinence  la 
Wat  of  virgins  and  widowa,  contittence  of  married  persons. 

Bp.  Taylor, 


Content  without  lawful  venery,  la  eonUncneet  wiUiont  nn- 
lawtXil,  chastity.  Unw, 

2.  t  Uninterrupted  course;  continuity.  "Lest 
the  cotUinetice  of  the  course  s'lould  be  divided." 

Ayltffe. 

t^  Ctmtinence  is  generally  used  in  reference  tu  men, 
chantitif  ill  reforeiico  tu  wuaien. 

CON'Tj-NfiNT,  a.  1.  Restrained  as  to  the  pas- 
sions, especially  the  sexual  appetite  ;  chaste. 

My  past  life 
Hath  been  as  conlinml,  as  cluute,  aa  true. 
As  I  am  now  unhappy.  Shal. 

2.  Moderate  ;  temperate. 

I  pray  you,  have  a  continent  flirbearancc  Shai, 

3.  t  Restraining.  "  All  continent  impedi- 
ments." Sliak. 

4.  +  Connected  ;  continuous. 

The  north-east  iMrt  of  Asia,  if  not  ennl'tnmt  with  the  weal 
•idc  of  America,  is  the  leaat  diigoiued  by  sea.         lirercwuod. 

CON'TJ-NfeNT,  n.    [It.  continente  ;  Fr.  cotititient.] 

1.  An  extent  of  land  comprising,  or  large 
enough  to  comprise,  many  countries,  not  dis- 
joined by  a  sea  ;  the  main  land,  as  opposed  to 
islands  ;  as,  "  The  continent  of  Europe." 

2.  t  That  which  contains,  or  that  in  which 
any  thing  is  contained. 

Heart,  once  be  stronger  thon  thy  continrnt,  Shak. 

If  there  be  no  fulness,  then  is  the  continent  greater  than 

the  content.  Bticon, 

CON-TI-NEN'TAL,a.  [Fr.]  1.  Relating  to  a  con- 
tinent, particularly  the  continent  of  Europe. 

No  continental  power  was  willing  to  lose  any  of  its  conti- 
nental objects.  Hurke, 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Confederated  States  at 
the  time  of  the  American  revolution  ;  as,  "  The 
continental  money  "  ;  "  The  continental  uni- 
form "  ;  "The  continental  army."     [U.  S.] 

Continental  system,  (^Mnd.  Ifist,)  the  plan  of  the  Em- 
peror, Napoleon  Itonapartc,  for  cxcludini;  the  iiier- 
chaiidise  of  England  from  all  parts  of  the  continent. 

c6N'Tl-NfiNT-LY,  ad.    Chastely ;  temperately. 

fCON'Tl-NfiNT-NfisS,  n.    Continence.  Ash. 

t  CON-TlN^E',  V.  n.  [L.  contingo  ;  con,  with, 
and  tango,  to  touch.]  To  touch  ;  to  reach  :  — 
to  happen.  Bailey. 

In. 
CON-TlN'(?gN-CV,  Wft 

1.  The  act  of  reaching  to,  or  of  touching. 
"  The  point  of  contingency."  Gregory. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  contingent;  possi- 
bility or  uncertainty  of  occurring.  "  Consider- 
ing the  contingency  in  events."  Browne.  "  The 
contingency  of  human  actions."     South. 

3.  Casualty  ;  accident ;  incident ;  occurrence  ; 
as,  "  To  be  prepared  for  all  contingeticies." 

CON-tIn'9PNT,  a.  [L.  contingo,  contingent,  to 
happen ;  con,  with,  and  tango,  to  touch ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  contingente ;  Fr.  contingent.] 

1.  Happening  by  chance  ;  not  determined  by 
any  certain  rule  ;  not  definite  or  fixed  ;  uncer- 
tain ;  accidental ;  casual.  "  Many  things  .  .  . 
seem  to  be  contingeM."  Gretr. 

2.  (Law.)  Dependent  upon  an  uncertainty. 
"  A  contingent  legacy."  Blackstone. 

3.  (Logic.)  Noting  the  matter  of  a  proposi- 
tion when  the  terms  of  it  in  part  agree,  and  in 
part  disagree.  Whalely. 

Syn.  —  Sec  Accidental. 

CON-Tl.\'^pNT,  n.  1.  A  thing  dependent  on 
chance  ;  something  that  may  happen. 

By  rontinqent."  we  nrc  to  understand  those  things  which 
come  to  puss  without  any  human  forecast.  drew. 

2.  The  share  that  falls  to  any  one  upon  a  di- 
vision, or  upon  an  apportionment ;  quota ;  pro- 
portion ; — particularly  the  proportion  of  troops 
to  be  furnished  by  one  of  several  contracting  or 
allied  powers.  Brande. 

CON-tIn'95NT-LY,  ad.    Accidentally;  casually. 

CQN-T!n'9PNT-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
contingent.  Smart. 

CON-tIn'U-A-BI.E,  a.    That  may  he  continued. 

CON-TIn'U-AL  (kon-tln'u-sO,  a.  [L.  continutis  ; 
iFr.  continuel.  —  See  Coxtinte.]  Incessant; 
uninterrupted;  unintermitted ;  constant;  con- 
tinuous. 

He  that  hath  a  merry  heart  hath  a  conlintial  fWist. 

Pror.  XT.  Ii. 

A  amtinual  eUnrn,  (Law,)  a  formal  claim  made  by  a 


C0N-TL\'9?NCE,    (  „.  [It.  coniingenza;  Si,,  con 
'ingencia ;  Fr.  contintjcnre,] 


fiarty  eiitill«d  tn  enter  u|ion  any  land*  or  lenemenU, 
Mil  deterred  from  aiirli  entry  liy  inenarua  or  bodily 
fuar  ;  —  mi  called  Imthuiu.'  it  wan  required  U>  be  re- 
pealed once  in  tlie  spar«  of  every  year  and  day.  BurriU. 
Syn. —  Continual  i«  that  which  \»  cunalanlly  re- 
newed and  recurrinK,  willi  |M>fha|M  frtxjiu-nl  atop*  or 
iiilerriipliiiiiN  ;  cnntiHuitim  or  runtinued,  ihal  which  ia 
unintrrmiltrit  ttt  untntrrruptrd.  Conlinmal  ttituwvr*  itt 
riiiiiiirs  ;  continual  inlvrrupliuna  ;  continmouM  train  ot 
Ihoiight ;  continued  aiiccvKHiou  ;  touslaml  endeavur ; 
inctttutnt  lioiae  ;  perpetual  iiiulion. 

CQN-tIn-V-Al'1-TY,  n.  The  state  of  bcingcon- 
tinual.     [u.]  Wm.  'laylor. 

CQN-TlN'lJ-AL-Ly,  ad.  Without  pause  or  inter- 
ruption ;  incessantly  ;  constantly  ;  always. 

The  goodneas  of  God  endureth  roHlinually.       Ft.  lii.  L. 

C9N-TlN'U-AL-Ne.ss,  n.  The  state  of  being 
continual ;  permanence.  IlaUs. 

CQN-TIn'V-ANCE,  n.     [It.  &  Sp.  confiwiama.] 

1.  The  state  of  continuing  ;  the  time  of  con 
tinning;  permanence  in  one  state  ;  duration. 

Their  duty  depending  upon  fear,  the  one  was  of  no  gmalei 
continuance  than  the  other.  Hnincard. 

2.  Perseverance;  constancy.  "Bv  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing."  liom.  ii.  7. 

3.  tThe  quality  of  holding  together  when 
stretched,  as  in  fibres  ;  continuity. 

Wool,  tow,  cotton,  and  raw  silk  have,  besides,  the  desire 
of  continuance  In  regard  of  the  tenuity  of  their  thread.  Ilaetm. 

4.  {Law.)  In  ancient  practice,  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  proceedings  m  a  cause  from  dav  to 
day,  or  from  one  term  to  another  ;  —  in  modem 
practice,  the  postponement  of  the  proceeding* 
m  a  cause,  as  putting  off  a  trial,  &c. :  —  the 
entry  made  upon  the  record  of  an  adjournment 
or  a  postponement.  BurriU. 

Syn. —  Continuation,  continuance,  and  eontinuitf 
are  all  derived  from  ran,  with,  and  teneo,  tn  liold,  and 
hr  ve  fur  their  primary  xcii^e  tliv  idea  of  holding  taf  eth- 
er. Continuation  is  used  of  space,  continuance  of  time, 
and  continuity  of  siilit>tanre.  Continuation  of  a  march 
or  of  a  literary  work  ;  continuance  of  a  war  or  of  life  ; 
continuity  of  a  rampart.  Duration  tinA  permanence, 
like  continuance,  arc  used  of  time  ;  ti»,  "The  duration 
of  life  "  ;  "  The  permanence  of  a  situation." 

CON-TlN'U-ATE,  r.  a.  [L.  continuo,  continuatutt, 
to  unite.]  To  join  closely  together,  [k.]  Potter. 

CON-TlN'y-ATE,  a.    [It.  continutzto ;  Sp.  eontinu- 

ado.] 

1.  Intimately  united ;  closely  joined.    [lu] 

As  though  our  flesh  and  bones  should  be  made  toulimfota 
with  his-  Hauler, 

2.  Uninterrupted  ;  continued.  "  An  untira- 
ble  and  cotUinuate  goodness."     [r.]  ShaJL 

CQlN-TIn'IJ-ATE-LY,  ad.  Incessantly.  •'  It  [water] 
falls  coniititialelyy     [it.]  WiUtifu. 

CON-TTN'r-.\TE-N£ss,  H.  The  quality  of  being 
continuatc.     [k.]  l>ig(»f. 

CON-TlN-l.T-A'TION,  n.  [L.  contimtatio ;  It.  ron- 
tiniiazione  ;  Sp.  cotitiniiacion  ;  Fr.  continua- 
tion.] The  act  of  continuing;  uninterrupted 
succession  in  space  or  in  time  ;  extension  ;  pro- 
longation ;  protraction.  "  A  rontinuatiott  of  the 
same  story."  Ihyden.  "  The  continuatioti  and 
propagation  of  the  species."  Ray. 
Syn.—  See  Continuance. 

CON-TlN'i;-.\-TlVE,  a.    That  continues.   WatU. 

CON-TlN'r-.V-TlVE,  n.  1.  (Hhrt.)  An  expres- 
sion noting  pennanence  or  duration. 

To  these  may  tie  added  co»/iii»ari"iT»!  aa,  "  Rome  rrmaina 
to  this  day."  H  ii//». 

2.  (Gram,)  A  conjiinction.  "  Continuatiret 
consolidate  sentences  into  one  continuous 
whole."  Hamt. 

CON-Tl.V'r-A-TOR  [kon-tTn-u-5'lor.  S.  H'.  Ja.; 
kon-iTn'u-S-tor,*  ^'.  Sm.  R.]',  n.  One  who  con. 
tiiiues  what  is  begun.  Browne, 

CON-TlN'lE  (k«..n-nn'yii),  r.  n.  [L.  continuo,  to 
unite,  to  keep  up;  com,  with, and  <«i«>,  tohold  ; 
It.  continuare ;  Sp.  continuar ;  Fr.  contintter.'\ 
[i.  coxTisrEn  ;  p;>.  coxxisfixo,  contimku.] 

1.  To  remain  in  the  same  slate  or  in  the  same 
place ;  to  abide ;  to  stay. 

The  multitude  oiwlwiw  with  me  now  three  daya.  Matt.xr.St 

2.  To  be  durable  ;  to  endure ;  to  la-st.  "  Tht 
kingdom  shall  not  continue."       I  Nam.  xiii.  14. 

3.  To  persist ;  to  persevere. 

If  T«  continue  ta  my  vonl,  then  arc  y«  my  diaripira  !» 
deed.  Jalin  riii.  SI 


up.  layior.  n.  anaxnwuu  cuam,  (lAtw.)  a  lormai  ciaim  maue  uy  ■         aeea. 
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gyn. Continue  in  the  same  practice;  remain  in 

the  saiiie  place  ;  ubitle  for  a  time  ;  stay  where  you  are  ; 
continue  to  improve;  persevere  in  your  pursuit  ;  per- 
sist in  doing  right.  The  storm  continues,  and  the  foul 
weather  lasts  long.  —  See  Abide. 

CON-TIN'UE,  V.  a.  To  extend  in  space  or  in  du- 
ration ;  to  prolong. 

A  bridge  of  wondrous  length 
From  hell  continued,  reaching  the  utmost  orb 
Of  this  friul  world.  MiHon. 

0.  continue  thy  loving  kindness  unto  them.  i'«.  xxxvi.  10. 

Syn.  —  See  Continual. 
CON-TIN'UED  (kon-tin'yud),  p.  a.     Protracted  ; 
uninterrupted ;  as,  "  A' continued  series." 

Continued  bass,  (Mus.)  bass  continued  through  the 
whole  piece  ;  same  as  thorough  bass.  Brande.  —  Con- 
tinued fraction,^,  (Math.)  a  fraction  the  numerator  of 
which  is  1,  and  tlie  denominator  a  whole  number 
plus  a  fraction,  whose  numerator  is  1,  and  whose  de- 
nominator is  a  whole  number  plus  a  fraction,  and 
go  on.  Dames  4"  Peek. 

CON-Tl|*'U-eD-LY,  ad.    Without  interruption. 

CQN-TIn'U-?R,  n.    One  who  continues. 

CON-TIN'U-ING,  p.  a.     Abiding ;  enduring. 

For  here  we  have  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek  one  to 
come.  ■fif'*-  xiii.  U. 

CON-tTn'U-ING-LY,  ad.  With  continuity  ;  with- 
out interruption. '   [h.]  Fabi/an. 

c6n-Tj-NU'J-TY,  n.  [L.  continuitas  ;  It.  con- 
tinuith  ;  Sp.  c'ontimddad ;  Fr.  continuite.]  The 
state  of  being  continuous  ;  uninterrupted  con- 
nection ;  close  union  ;  cohesion. 

In  all  bodies  there  is  an  appetite  of  union  and  evitation  of 
lolution  of  continuity.  Bacon. 

Law  of  continuity,  the  law  that  nothing  passes  from 
one  state  to  another  without  passing  through  all  the 
intermediate  states.  Brande. 

Syn.—  See  Continuance. 

CON-TiN'U-OUS  (kon-ttn'yn-us),  a.  [L.  continuus; 
It.  Sj  Sp.  continuo  ;  Yr.  cbntinu.'] 

1.  Joined  together  closely,  or  without  chasm 
or  interruption  ;  connected ;  continued. 

The  . .  .  rings  become  continuowi.and  are  blended.    Newton. 

2.  {Bot.)  Without  deviation  from  uniformity ; 
—  opposed  to  interrupted.  Henslow. 

Syn.  — See  Continual,  Successive. 

CON-TIN' y-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  continuous  man- 
ner ;  uninterruptedly.  Foster. 

CO^r-TOR-Jfl-A' TI,  n.  pi.  [It.  contorni,  con- 
tour^, furrows.]  {Numismatics. )  Bronze  medals, 
marked  with  peculiar  furrows,  supposed  to  have 
been  struck  about  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great  and  his  immediate  successors,  and  to  have 
been  used  as  tickets  of  admission  to  the  public 
games  of  the  circus  in  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople. Brande. 

CON-TOR'SION,  n.    See  Contortion.        Todd. 

CON-TORT',  V.  a.    [L.  contorqueo,  contortus.']    \i. 

CONTOUTED  ;    pp.     CONTORTING,    CONTORTED.] 

To  twist ;  to  writhe ;  to  distort. 

The  vertebral  arteries  are  variously  contorted.  Say. 

CON-TORT'^D,  a.  {Bot.)  1.  Noting  a  part  of  a 
plant  folded  or  twisted  back  upon  itself,  as  the 
root  of  the  Polygonum  historta.  Henslow. 

2.  Noting,  in  estivation,  the  subordinate  parts 
of  the  corolla  when  they  are  set  obliquely,  and 
overlap  each  other  in  succession.  Henslow. 

CON-TOR'T[ON  (kon-tor'shun),  n.  [L.  contortio; 
It.  contorzione ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  contorsion.'] 

1.  A  twist ;  a  wry  motion  ;  distortion. 

To  use  odd  gestures  and  contortions.  Shaftesbury. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  wresting  of  a  limb  or  member 
of  the  body  out  of  its  natural  situation  ;  par- 
tial dislocation.  Maunder. 

tCON-TOR'TIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
contorted.  Ash. 

COJ^-TdUR'  (kon-t8r'),  n.  [Fr.]  (Fine  Arts.) 
The  outline  or  general  periphery  of  a  figure ; 
the  lines  which  bound  a  figure.  Francis. 

CON-TdUR'NJ-AT-gD,  a.  Having  edges  appear- 
ing as  if  turiied  in  a  lathe.  [A  term  among 
antiquaries  applied  to  medals.]  Clarke. 

COJ^T'TRA.  A  Latin  preposition,  which  signifies 
apainst,  or  in  opposition ;  —  used  in  composi- 
tion, or  as  a  prefix  to  English  words. 

C6N'TRA-bAnd,  a.     ["  Latin  contra,  against  or 


contrary,  and  the  Gothic  band,  a  prohibition : 
or  from  ban,  a  proclamation."  Sullivan.  —  It. 
contrabbando,  prohibited  merchandise  ;  contra, 
against,  and  bando,  a  proclamation  ;  Sp.  con- 
trabando;  Fr.  contrebande.']  {Com.)  Applied 
to  such  goods  as  are  prohibited,  hy  law,  from 
being  imported  or  exported  ;  unlawful ;  illegal. 
"  Forfeited  like  contraband  goods."  Dryden. 
CON'TRA-bAnd,  n.  1.  Illegal  traffic.  "Persons 
most  bound  to  -prevent  cotitraband."         Burke. 

2.  Articles,  the  importation  or  exportation  of 
■which  is  prohibited  by  law.  P.  Cyc. 

Contraband  of  war,  goods  which  neutrals  are  pro- 
hibited from  carrying  during  war  to  the  belligerent 
parties,  or  which  a  belligerent  ha  ,  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, the  right  of  preventing  a  neutral  from  furnish- 
ing to  an  enemy,  such  as  arms  and  warlike  stores,  or 
munitions  of  war.  Burrill. 

t  CON'TRA-BAND,  «.  a.     1.  To  import  goods  pro- 
hibited. Cockeram. 
2.  To  prohibit. 

Our  law  severely  contrabands 

Our  taking  business  off  men's  hands.       Hudibras. 

c6N'TRA-bAnd-|ST,  n.  One  who  traffics  ille- 
gally ;  a  smuggler.  Todd. 

CdJV-TRji-BAS'sd,n.  [It.]  (Mtts.)  The  largest 
of  the  violin  species  of  stringed  or  bowed  in- 
struments, of  which  it  forms  the  lowest  bass  ; 
—  usually  called  the  double  bass.  Brande. 

CON-TRACT',  v.  a.  [L.  contraho,  contractus ; 
con,  with,  and  traho,  to  draw ;  It.  contrarre ; 
Sp.  contraer ;  Fr.  contractcr.^  [i.  contract- 
ed ;  pp.  contracting,  contracted.] 

1.  To  draw  together,  as  the  parts  of  any 
thing  ;  to  bring  into  less  compass  ;  to  lessen  ; 
to  narrow ;  to  abridge  ;  to  shorten ;  to  diminish. 

Extended  or  contracted  ail  proportions.  Shak. 

In  all  things,  desuetude  does  contract  the  faculties. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  [It.  contrattare.']  To  covenant ;  to  bargain 
for.     "  The  articles  of  contracted  peace."  Shak. 

3.  To  betroth;  to  affiance;  to  engage.  "A 
lady  contracted  to  a  man  of  merit."  Toiler. 

4.  To  procure  ;  to  incur  ;  to  bring ;  to  get. 

He  that  but  conceives  a  crime  in  thought 

Contracts  the  danger  of  an  actual  fault.  Dryden. 

CON-TRACT',  V.  n.  1.  To  shrink  up  ;  to  shrivel ; 
as,  "  Cold  causes  most  bodies  to  contract." 

2.  To  make  a  bargain  ;  to  agree  ;  as,  "  To  con- 
tract to  do  a  piece  of  work." 

t  CON-TRACT',  p.  a.  Affianced  ;  betrothed.  Shak. 

CON'TRAcT  (114),  n.     [Fr.  contrat.] 

1.  A  bargain  ;  a  compact ;  an  agreement ;  a 
covenant. 

They  [the  House  of  Peers]  debated  "  whether  there  were 
an  original  contract  between  king  and  people."  Hume. 

2.  A  writing  which  contains  stipulations  or 
terms  of  a  bargain  ;  as,  "  To  sign  a  contract." 

3.  {Law.)  An  agreement  or  covenant  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons,  with  a  lawful  con- 
sideration or  cause.  Whishaw. 

iK5"  "  This  word  was   anciently  accented  on  the 

last  syllable,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  quotations  : 

This  is  the  hand  which,  with  a  vowed  contract'. 

Was  fast  belocked  in  thine.  Sliak. 

I  did;  and  his  contract'  with  Lady  Lucy, 

And  his  contract'  by  deputy  in  France.  Sliak. 

But  that  the  accent  should  now  be  placed  on  the  first 
syllable,  needs  no  proof  but  the  general  ear  and  the 
general  analogy  of  dissyllable  nouns  and  verbs  of  the 
same  form."     ffalker. 
Syn.  —  See  Agreement. 

CON-TRAct'5D,  p.  a.  Drawn  together ;  shrunk 
up  ;  shortened  ;  abridged  :  —  affianced  ;  be- 
trothed; engaged:  —  narrow;  illiberal;   mean. 

CON-TRAcT'^D-LY,  ad.  In  a  contracted  manner. 

CON-TRAcT'5D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
contracted.  A.  Sykes. 

CON-TRAcT-J-BIL'{-TY,  n.  Possibility  of  being 
contracted.  '  Arbuthnot. 

CON-TRAcT'1-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  contracted. 
'"  Dilatable  and  contractible."  Arbuthnot. 

CON-TRAcT'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing contractible.  A.  Sykes. 

CON-TrAc'TILE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  con- 
traction. "  The  arteries  are  elastic  tubes  en- 
dued with  a  contractile  force."  Arbuthnot. 

CON-TRAC-TIL'I-TY,  n.    [Fr.  contractilite.]  The 


quality  of  being  contractile ;  the  property  by 
which  bodies  contract.  -  Ror/et. 

CON-TRACT'ING,  p.  a.  Drawing  together  ;  short- 
ening ;  abridging:  —  bargaining;  stipulating. 

CON-TRAc'TION,  n.     [L.  contractio.'] 

1.  The  act  of  contracting  or  bringing  into  a 
narrower  compass ;   corrugation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  drawn  together.  "  A 
contraction  in  the  nerves."  Bacon. 

3.  {Gram.)  The  abbreviation  of  a  word,  or 
the  reducing  of  two  syllables  into  one,  by  the 
omission  of  one  or  more  letters. 

4.  The  act  of  making  a  contract; — partic- 
ularly a  marriage  contract,     [r.] 

Such  n  deed 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul.  Shak. 

CON-TRAc'TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  contract ;  con- 
tracting. Blackmore. 

CON-TRAC'TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  contracts  or 
bargains; — especially  one  who  bargains,  for  a 
specified  sum,  to  execute  any  work  or  enter- 
prise of  considerable  magnitude.      Bp.  Taylor. 

CON'TRA-DAnce,  n.  [It.  contraddanza ;  Sp. 
contradanza  ;  Fr.  contredanse ;  contre,  against, 
and  danse,  a  dance.]  A  dance  in  which  the 
partners  are  arranged  in  opposite  lines  ;  — 
called  also  coxmtry -dance.  Smart. 

CON-TRA-DICT',  v.  a.  [L.  contradico,  contradic- 
tus  ;  It.  contraddere  ;  Sp.  contradecir ;  Fr.  con^ 
tredire.']  [i.  contradicted  ;  pp.  contradict- 
ing, contradicted.] 

1.  To  assert  the  contrary  of  what  has  been 
asserted ;  to  speak  against ;  to  oppose  verbaU 
ly  ;  to  gainsay  ;  to  deny.  > 

It  is  not  lawful  to  contradict  a  point  of  history  known  to 
all  the  world.  Jiryden. 

2.  To  be  contrary  to  ;  to  oppose.  "  No  truth 
can  contradict  any  truth."  Hooker. 

CON-TRA-DIct'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  contra- 
dicted ;  disputable.  /.  Foster. 
CON-TRA-DICT'JfR,  n.    One  who  contradicts. 

CON-TRA-dIc'TION,  n.  [L.  contradictio  ;  It. 
co7itraddizione';  Sp.  contradiccion ;  Fr.  contra- 
diction.'] 

1.  The  act  of  contradicting ;  a  gainsaying ; 
verbal  opposition. 

That  tongue 
Inspired  with  contradiction.  Milton. 

2.  Inconsistency  of  one  assertion  with  an- 
other ;  incongruity ;  contrariety. 

The  apostle's  advice,  to  be  angry  and  sin  not,  was  a  con, 
tradiction  in  their  philosophy.  South. 

fCON-TRA-DIC'TION-AL,  a.     Contradictory. 

CON-TRA-DIc'TIOUS,  a.     1.  Filled  with  contra. 

dictions  ;  inconsistent ;  contradictory.      More, 

2.  Inclined  to  contradict.     "  Bondet  was  ar, 

gumentative  and  contradictious." Bp.  of  Killala. 

CON-TRA-DIC'TIOyS-NESS,  n.  1.  Inconsistency. 

"Its  absurdity  and  contradictiousness."  Norns. 

2.  Disposition  to  cavil.  Johnson, 

CON-TRA-DIC'TIVE,a.  Opposite;  adverse;  con* 
tradictory.         '  Milton. 

CON-TRA-DIC'TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  contradictory 
manner  or  spirit.  Craig, 

CON-TRA-DICT'OR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  contra, 
diets  ;  an  opponent ;  contradictor.  Prynne. 

CON-TRA-DIC'TO-RJ-LY,  ad.  In  a  contradictory 
manner.  "  '  Browne. 

c6N-TRA-DIC'T0-R!-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing contradictory.  Baxter. 

tCON-TRA-DJC-TO'Rl-OUS,  a.  Contradictory. 
"  A  contradictorious  humor."  State  Trials,  1649, 

t  C6N-TRA-DIC-T0'RI-0US-LY,  ad.     Contradic, 

torily.     ■      ■  ■  Mo^O' 

c6N-TRA-dIc'TO-RY,  a.      1.    Implying  contra. 

diction'or  denial.     "  To  believe  the  contradicto. 

ry  assertions  of  both."  South. 

2.      Opposite  ;       contrary  ;        inconsistent 

"The  schemes  of   those  gentlemen  are  iiiost 

absurd  and  contradictory."  Addison, 

c6N-TRA-DIC'TO-RY,  n.    A  proposition  totally 

opposed  to   another.      "  It    is    common   with 

princes  to  will  contradictories." 


Bacon. 


tCON-TRA-DIS-TlNCT',    a.       Having    opposite 
qualities'.     "  A  contradistinct  term.      Goodtmn. 
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t30N-TBA-D|8-TlNC'TIQN  (-dji-flngk'-shun),  n. 
Dtstinctiou  by  opposite  qtinlities.  South. 

C6.V-TRA-DI8-TL\C"r|VE,  a.  Opposite  in  qual- 
ities. Harris. 

CON-TRA-DIS-TINC'TIVE,  m.  a  mark  of  con- 
tradistinction. Harris. 

CuN-TKA-DIS-TIN'GU|SH  (-tliiB'BWjsh),  v.  a. 
Icontrd  and  distinguish.']     [i.   contiiadistin- 

OIISHKU;     p/».   CO.NTUADISTIXOLISUINO,    CO.V- 

TRAniSTiNOU'lsiiKD.]  To  distinguish  not  sim- 
ply by  different,  but  by  opposite  qualities. 
"  The  soul  of  Christ  contradistinguished  from 
his  body."  Pearson. 

CON-TRA-DIS-TIn'GUJSHED  (-tlnp'RwiHlit),;*.  a. 
Distinguished  by  opposite  qualities. 

C6N-TR.\-D|S-TIN'GUIS»-InG,  p.  a.  Distin- 
guishing by  opposite  qualities. 

CON-TRA-Fla'syRE  (k8n-tr?-nt»li'j  ur,  92),  «. 
{Med.)  A  fracture  opposite  to  that  side  which 
receives  the  blow.  Wiseman. 

tc6N'TRA-H£NT,  a.  [L.  contraho,  coritrahetis, 
to  draw  together.]     Contracting.  Mede. 

C6N-TRA-Ln'Dj-CANT,  m.  [L.  cotitra,  against, 
and  iiidico,  indtcans,  to  indicate.]  (Med.)  A 
symptom  forbidding  the  usual  treatment  of  a 
disorder.  Burke. 

C6n-TRA-IN'D(-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  contra,  against, 
and  indico,  indicatus,  to  indicate.]  (Med.)  To 
indicate,  as  some  symptom  or  cure,  contr.ary  to 
the  general  tenor  of  the  malady.  Harvey. 

C6N-TRA-IN-D|-CA'TI0N,  n.  (Med.)  An  indi- 
cation or  symptom  which  forbids  the  treatment 
of  a  disorder  in  the  usual  way.  Arbuthnot. 

CO.N--TR.MlJ TO,  n.  [It.]  (3/m«.)  1.  The  second 
part  in  harmony ;  the  part  next  below  the  treble 
and  above  the  tenor  ;  alto  ;  —  called  counter- 
tenor when  sung  by  a  high  male  voice.  Dwight. 
2.  The  lowest  kind  of  female  voice ;  the 
voice  which  sings  the  second  part.  Dwight. 

C6N-TRA-MURE',  n.  [Fr.  contremur;  contre, 
against,  and  t)i}<r,  a  wail.]  (Fort.)  An  out-wall, 
built  before  another  wall,  or  about  the  main 
wall  of  a  city.  Chambers. 

C6N-TRA-NAT'II-RAL,  a.  Opposed  to  nature  ; 
unnatural,     [k.]  Bj).  Bust. 

t  CdN-TR.A-NI'TgN-CY,  n.  [L.  contra,  against, 
and  nitor,  nitens,  to  strive.]  A  resistance 
against  pressure  ;  reaction.  Bailey. 

t  C6N-TRA-P0§E',  v.  a.  [L.  contra,  against,  and 
pono,  positus,  to  place/]  To  place  opposite, 
against,  or  contrary  to.  Salkeld. 

COiV-TRA-PO-?I"TION  (-zlsh'iin),  n.  A  placing 
opposite  ;  opposite  position.  Potter. 

cOn-TRA-PCn'TAL,  a.  (Mus.)  Relating  to  coun- 
terpoint.    [R.]  West.  Rev. 

CON-TRA-PUN'TIST,  n.  [It.  contrai>punto,  a 
counterpoint ;  contra,  against,  and  punto,  a 
point.]  (Mus.)  One  skilled  in  counterpoint. 
"  A  learned  contrapuntist."  Mason. 

CfiN-TRA-RfiG-U-LAR'l-TY,  n.  Contrariety  to 
rule.     [R.]  •  Xorris. 

C6n'TRA-RP-m6n'8TRANT,  n.  One  who  re- 
monstrates in  opposition  or  answer  to  a  remon- 
strant. "  Contra-remonstrants  and  remon- 
strants."    [u.]  Hales. 

t  CON-TRA'R|-ANT,  a.  [L.  contrariua ;  Fr.  con- 
trariant.]     Contrary.  Pearson. 

t  CON-TR  A'RI-ANT-LV,  ad.  ContTarUy.Coleridge. 
C6n'TRA-RIE?  (k8n'tr9-riz),  n.  pi. 

1.  Things  of  opposite  qualities. 

No  contraries  liold  niorp  antipathy. 

Than  I  and  »uch  a  knave.  Shnk. 

2.  (Logic.)  Propositions  which  destroy  each 

C6N-TR A-Rl'e-TY,  n.  [It.  contrarieth ;  Sp.  con- 
trarudnd;  Ir.  contrartM.] 

1.    The  state  of   being  contrary ;    disagree- 
ment ;  repugnance  ;  opposition. 

lonT.'"''*  ''  """''"8  raore  common  than  contrariety  of  opin- 

a.  That  which  is  contrary  to  something  else. 

How  can  there  contrarifties  agree?  SAcut. 

Syn.  — See  Difference. 


c6N'TRA-R|-LY,  ad.  In  a  contrary  manner  or 
direction  ;  on  the  contrary.  Locke. 

C^JN'TRA-RI-NESS,  n.    Contrariety.  Bailey. 

CQ.V-TRA'Rl-OUS,  a.  [L.  contrariua.']  Repug- 
nant ;  contrary.  "  Contrariotu  and  inconsiiit- 
ent."     [u.]  Warburtvn.     Jt.  ('.  Winthroji. 

CQN-TRA'R|-OUS-LY,  ad.     Contrarily.         &7ja>t. 

CON'TRA-RI-Wl!;jE,  ad.  1.  Oppositely  ;  on  the 
contrary  ;  on  the  other  hand.  "  The  matter  of 
faith  is  constant ;  the  matter,  contrariwise,  of 
actions,  daily  changeable."  Hooker. 

2.  Conversely.  "  Every  thing  that  acts  upon 
the  fluids  must,  at  the  same  time,  act  upon  the 
solids,  and  contrariwise."  Arbuthnut. 

c6N'TRA-RO-TA'TIQ.\,  n.  [L.  contra,  against, 
and  roio,  rotatus,  to  revolve.]  Circular  motion 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  some  other  circular 
motion.  Congreve. 

CC)N'TRA-RY,  a.  [L.  contrariua  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  con- 
trario ;  Fr.  conlraire.^ 

1.  Opposite  ;  opposing ;  adverse.  "  The  wind 
was  contrary."  Matt.  xiv.  24. 

2.  Disagreeing;  inconsistent;  contradictory; 
totally  ditterent. 

The  contrary  choices  that  men  make  In  the  world  do  not 
ar^nc  tliat  they  do  not  all  pursue  good,  but  tliat  the  Kume 
thing  18  not  good  to  every  man  alike.  Lorke. 

OS'  "The  accent  is  invariably  placed  on  the  first 
syllable  of  this  word  by  all  rorrcrt  Hitoakers,  and  a* 
constantly  removed  to  the  second  by  tile  illiterate  and 
vulgar."    Walker. 

Syn. —  See  Adverse,  Opposite. 
COn'TRA-RY,  n.    1.  A  thing  of  opposite  qualities. 

No  contrarit*  hold  more  antipathy 

Than  I  and  suchf  knave.  Shak. 

2.  A  proposition  or  a  fact  contrary  to  some 
other.  "  Ihe  instances  brought  are  slender 
proofs,  and  do  rather  show  the  contrary."  Locke. 

On  the  contrary,  in  opposition  ;  on  the  other  side. — 
To  the  contrary,  to  a  contrary  purpose ;  to  an  opposite 
intent. 

tc5N'TRA-RY,  v.a.  [Fr.  cotitrarier.]  To  op- 
pose ;  to  thwart ;  to  contradict.  Latimer. 

C6N'TRA-RY-MInD'5D,  a.     Of  a  different  mind. 

CON'TrAsT  (114),  w.  [It.  contrasto;  Sp.  ^  Fr. 
contraste.] 

1.  Opposition  of  dissimilar  things,  by  which 
their  ditt'crences  are  shown  and  heightened;  an 
exhibition  of  differences. 

This  mixture  of  no  various  and  opposite  qualities  which 
constituted  the  foregoing  euntruxt.  Lou: 

2.  (Sculp.  &  Paint.)  The  opposition  of  varied 
forms  or  colors,  which,  by  juxtaposition,  vivid- 
ly express  one  another's  peculiarities.  Fairholt. 

CO\-TrAst',  r.  a.  [L.  contra,  against,  and  sto, 
to  stfind,  or  sisto,  to  place  ;  It.  contrastare ;  Sp. 
contrastar  ;  Fr.  cont raster.]  [i.  coxtkasted; 
pp.  contrasting,  contrasted.] 

1.  To  place  in  opposition,  in  order  to  show 
dissimilarity.  "  The  generosity  of  one  person 
contrasted  with  the  meanness  of  another."r'raA6. 

2.  (Sculp.  &  Paint.)  To  set  off  by  opposi- 
tion ;  to  exhibit  the  differences  of. 

The  figures  must  not  be  all  on  one  side,  but  must  cimtrmt 
each  other  by  their  several  iM>sitiuus.  VrjitleH. 

Syn.  —  See  Compare. 

CON-TRAsT',».n.  To  exhibit  a  contrast.  Hallam. 

CO.\-TRAsT'PD,  p.  a.     Set  in  direct  opposition. 

c6i\-TRA-TftN'OR,  n.  [Fr.  contreteneur.']  (Mus.) 
Same  as  Counteu-tenor.  —  See  Cointer- 
TENOR.  Mason. 

CdM'-TRJl-TE^-bJ RK,  n.    [It.]     Same  as  Con- 


tralto. —  See  Contralto. 


Brande. 


CON'TRATE-WIIEEL,  n.  (Machinery.)  A  wheel 
moved  by  teeth  or  cogs  which  are  parallel  to  its 
axis  ;  a  crown-wheel ;  —  used  particularly  in 
watchwork.  Francis. 

C(^N-TRA-VAL-LA'TIQN,  w.  [I..  r»w^m,  against, 
and  ratio,  to  fortify  ;  It.  con/rarrnllasione  :  Sp. 
cotUravalarion ;  Fr.  contreral/ation.]  (Fort.) 
A  counter-fortification  to  hinder  the  sallies  of 
the  besieged.  Watts. 

CO\-TRA-VENE',  r.  a.  [L.  contrarenio;  contra, 
against,  and  renin,  to  come;  It.  contrary  en  ire; 
Sp.  cofttrarenir  ;  Fr.  contrerettir.]  [i.  contra- 
vened ;  pp.  contravening,  contravened.] 


To  hinder ;  to  oppose  ;  to  obstruct.  "  Laws 
that  contravene  the  first  principle*  of  the  coni- 
P'^^t-"  Johnaon. 

Ct')N-TRA-VE,\'JJR,  n.     One  who  contravenes. 

C('iN-TRA-Vf:.\"IION,  „.  [It,  contrarrenzioM ', 
Sp.  contrarenciim  ;  Kr.  ronlrarenl.on.']  Opposi- 
tion ;  obstruction.  "  HuniorH  spent  in  eontra- 
tetUwna  to  the  laws  of  the  land."  Sin/i. 

CON-TR  A-ViiR'HI9N.  „.  [L.  contra,  sgatnst,  and 
verto,  versus,  to  turn  ;  It.  cotUracrersionr.)  A 
turning  to  the  opposite  side.  Ctmgrere. 

C6N-TRA-Y£r'VA,  n.  [Sp.  rontrayerba  ;  contra, 
against,  and  yerha,  an  herb.]  (Med.\  The  aro- 
matic, bitter,  and  astringent  root  of  a  species 
of  Doratenia  ( Dorstenia  contrayerrn ) ;  —  used 
in  medicine.  l^inigliaon. 

t  C()N-TR EC-TA  'TION,  n.  [L.  contrrrtatio  ;  con, 
with,  and  tracto,  trarfntua,  to  touch,  to  handle.1 
A  touching  or  handling.  Ferrana. 

COJVrRF.TEMPS  (kSn'tr-ittng'),  n.  [Fr.l  An 
accident ;  a  mit^iap ;  a  mischance.  Spiers. 

CON-TRlB'lI-TA-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  contrib- 
uted. Lord  Tenterden. 

CON-TRlB'U-TA-RY,  a.  Paying  tribute  as  to  a 
chief;  promoting  or  contributing  to  the  same 
end;  contributory.  GlantiUe. 

CON-TRlB'lTE  [kon-trTb'ut,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  n.  Ff '6.],  r.  a.  [L.  contrilnio,  contribu- 
tua;  con,  with,  and  tribuo,  to  give;  It.  contri- 
buire  ;  Sp.  cmttribuir ;  Fr.  coutribuer.]  [i.  cas- 

TRIKITEI)  ;  pp.  CONTRIBtTINO,  CONTRIBfTKK.] 

To  give  to,  or  to  bring  into,  some  common 
ctock  ;  to  bestow  as  a  part  or  share. 

England  amtribule*  much  more  than  any  other  nf  the  al- 
lies.  AdJuam. 

gjg-  Some  pervons  erroneously  pronounce  tlii*  word 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  —  8ee CONTEM- 
PLATE. 

CON-TRlB'l  TE,  r.  n.  To  bear  a  part ;  to  afford 
assistance ;  to  be  helpful ;  to  conduce. 

There  is  not  a  sinirh;  beauty  in  them  (literary  worka]  'ja 
which  invention  must  not  conlrifiulr.  /'o/ie. 

CON-TRlB'l  T-iNG,  p.  a.  Affording  aid,  assist- 
ance, or  addition. 

c6N-TR!-BU'TION,  n.  [h.  eontributio  ;  U.  ron- 
trihuzione;  Sp.  contribucion  ;  ¥r.  contribution.'] 

1.  The  act  of  contributing  ;  bestowment. 

2.  That  which  is  paid  or  given  to  a  common 
stock  for  any  purpose  ;  the  thing  or  sum  con- 
tributed ;  a  gift. 

It  hath  pleased  them  of  Macedonia  to  make  a  certain  eom- 
trilMtion  for  Ihe  poor  saints.  Itom.  Kr.  & 

3.  (Mil.)  A  tax  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of 
any  countrj-  or  town  to  a  hostile  force,  to  save 
themselves  from  being  plundered.        CampbeU. 

CON-TRI-Bfr'TIOIV-AL,  a.  Furnishing  contribu- 
tions; contributory.  Dublin  Vnir.  Mag. 

CON-TRlB'r-TlVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  be- 
stowing a  part  or  share;  assisting;  helpful; 
contributor)'.  "  Conceit  is  very  contributire  to 
the  well  working  of  physic."  FuUrr. 

C0\-TRIB'V-T9R,  n.  One  who  contributes.  SAak. 

CON-TRln'r-TQ-RY,  a.  Bestowing  a  nan  or 
share;  helping;  contributive.  "The  advice  of 
vour  majesty  no  way  contributory  to  this  vio- 
lence." Milton. 

t  CON-TRTs'TATE,  r.  a.  [L.  contristo,  contrista- 
tus-.Fr.contrixter.]  To  make  sorrowful.  Bacon. 

t  c6N-TRI8-TA'TIQN,  n.     [L.  contriatatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  sad  ;  an  aflllcting. 

2.  The  state  of  being  sad  ;  sorrow.       Jiacon. 

llCAN'TRfTE  [kBn'trtt,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  C. 
Wb. ;  kon-trli',  P.  Sm.].  a.  [I.,  contritua,  worn 
out  or  bruised ;  ro»»,  with,  and  tero,  tn'tva,  to 
bruise ;  It.  St  Sp.  contrito ;  Fr.  contrit.]  Op- 
pressed by  a"  sense  of  sin  or  guilt ;  broken  or 
subfliied  in  spirit ;  penitent ;  humble. 

A  cimtrilr  heart,  O  Ood.  thou  will  not  despise.  /•».  II.  17. 
*S-  "  This  word  ouitbi  to  have  the  srcent  on  the 
last  syllnble,  l>oih  m  it  in  an  sdjcrtivc.  from  wliirli  is 
formed  the  alislrart  siihslantive  romtrilrmt.**,  and  aa 
the  accent  on  the  firot  xylUble  hax  a  tendency  to 
Fliorten  the  i  in  the  last.  Accordinjly,  Dr.  Johnsr.n, 
Mr.  8cott,  and  Bailey  place  the  arcenl  on  IIm>  last  iiyl- 
lable ;  but  Mr.  Sheridaji,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Elphinston, 


^  "irygKEHCE.  I      vened;   />p.  contravening,  contravened.]  I      lable ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr 

M!eN,  sYB;   MdVE,   NOR,  s6n  ;   bOlL,  BOr,  rOlE.  —  <?,  9,  ^,  t,  soft;  C,  B,  £,  g,  hard;  §  o*  e;   ^  m  gx.— THIS,  this. 
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Dr  Ash.W.  Johnston,  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Entick 
place  it  on  the  first,  with  unquestionably  the  best 
usage  on  their  side."  ffalker.  —  "  This  word  is  ac- 
cented both  ways,  more  commonly  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, more  consistently  on  the  last."  Smart.  —  Smart 
also  accents  contritely  and  contriteness  on  the  second 
syllable. 

II  c6N'TRITE-LY,  ad.    In  a  contrite  manner. 

I  CON 'TRITE-N  gSS,  n.  Contrition,   [k.]     Bailey. 

CON-TRI"TION  (kon-trish'un),  n.  [L.  contritio; 
It.  contrizione  ;  Sp.  contrtcion  ;  Fr.  contriti(m.'\ 

1.  t  The  act  of  grinding  or  reducing  to  pow- 
der. "The  breaking  of  their  parts  into  less 
parts  by  that  contrition."  Newton. 

2.  Sorrow  for  sin ;  repentance  ;  compvmc- 
tion  ;  remorse ;  —  distinguished  by  some  divines 
from  attrition. 

If  the  sorrow  arise  from  the  fear  of  punishment,  it  is  called. 
In  the  language  of  the  schools,  attrition:  if  from  a  desire  to 
please  God,  and  a  tender  sense  of  having  offended  so  good  a 
{"ather,  it  is  stylc<I  contrition.  -op-  Home. 

Syn.  — See  Repentance. 

CON-TrIt'U-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.  contero,  contritus, 
to  bruise.]  To  pulverize  or  reduce  to  small 
particles.  SiV  W.  Scott. 

CON-TRIV'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  contrived. 

CON-TRIV'ANCE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  contriving. 
'"  This  machine  demonstrates  contrivance  and 
design."  Paley. 

2.  The  thing  contrived.  "  Sage  sayings,  rare 
examples  ;  handsome  contrivances."    FeUham, 

3.  An  act  of  cunning ;  a  device  ;  a  scheme  ; 
a  plan  ;  a  plot ;  an  artifice  ;  a  stratagem. 

There  might  be  a  contrivance  to  draw  him  into  some  secret 
ambush.  Atterbury. 

Syn.  — See  Device. 

VON-TRiVE',  V.  a.  \i.  CONTRIVED  ;  pp.  CON- 
TRIVING, CONTRIVED.] 

1.  t  [L-  contero,  contritus,  to  waste.]  To  wear 
away  ;  to  spend  ;  to  pass. 

Three  ages  such  as  mortal  men  contrive.  Spenser. 

Please  ye,  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon.  Sliak. 

2.  [Fr.  cantroiiver.']  To  plan  out ;  to  devise  ; 
to  design  ;  to  invent ;  to  form.  "  The  works  of 
God  are  all  wisely  contrived."  Ray. 

CON-TRIVE',  V.  n.  To  form  apian  or  plot;  to 
scheme  ;  to  plan  ;  to  plot.  "  The  Fates  with 
traitors  do  contrive."  Shak. 

CON-TRIVED'  (kon-trivd'),  p.  a.  Planned  ;  pro- 
jected ;  designed.    "  Contrived  murder."  Shak. 

t  CON-TRIVE'M^NT,  n.  Contrivance.  "  The  de- 
signs and  contriiements."  Baker. 

CON-TRIV'fR,  n.  One  who  contrives.  "  Con- 
trivance must  have  had  a  contriver."        Paley. 

CON-TROL',  n.  [Fr.  controle ;  centre,  against, 
and  role,  a  roll,  or  register.] 

L  A  register  or  an  account  kept  to  verify  an- 
other account.  Johnson. 

2.  Restraint ;  check ;  hinderance.  "  Speak 
without  control."  Dryden. 

3.  Superintendence ;  power  of  directing ;  gov- 
ernment ;  command ;  as,  "  To  have  control  of 
any  person  or  thing." 

CON-TROL',  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  contreroller ;  Fr.  con- 
trdler.']     \i.  controlled  ;  pp.  controlling, 

CONTROLLED.] 

1.  t  To  keep  a  check  upon  by  a  counter-reck- 
oning ;  to  confute.  Shak. 

2.  To  check ;  to  restrain  ;  to  hinder ;  to  curb. 
"  Controlling  bounds."  Shak. 

3.  To  have  power  over ;  to  govern ;  to  direct ; 
to  manage.  "  Who  can  control  his  fate."  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Conduct,  Govern. 

CON-TROL'LA-BLE,  o.     That  may  be  controlled. 

CON-TROL'LgR,  n.     [Fr.  controleur.'] 

1.  One  who  controls ;  one  who  has  the  power 
of  governing  or  directing. 

The  great  Controller  of  our  fate 
Deigned  to  be  man,  and  lived  in  low  estate.       Dryden. 

2.  (Late.)  An  officer  who  examines  the  ac- 
counts of  collectors  of  public  money  ;  —  in  this 
sense,  commonly  written  comptroller.  —  See 
Comptroller. 

CON-TROL'L^R-SHIp  n.  The  office  of  a  con- 
troller. Johnson. 

CON-TROL'  M?NT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  controlling ; 

control.  Shak. 
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2.  State  of  being  restrained;  restraint.  "They 
made  war  .  .  .  witnout  controlment."       Davies. 

fCON-TRQ-VER'SA-RY,  a.  Disputatious;  con- 
troversial. '       '  Bp.  Hall. 

fCON'TRO-VERSE,  n.    [Fr.]    Debate.    Spenser. 

fCON'TRO-VERSE,  v.  a.  To  controvert.  7/ooAer. 

t  CON'TRO-VER-SjpR,  n.  A  controversialist ;  a 
controve'rter.  Mountagu. 

CON-TRO-VER'SIAL  (k»n-tro-ver'sh?l,  92),  a.  [L. 
co7itroversiaUs.  —  Soe  Controvert.]  Relating 
to  controversy  ;  polemical ;  disputatious.  "  Con- 
troversial discourses."  Locke. 

CON-TRQ-VER'SIAL-IST  (kSn-tro-ver'shjl-ist),  n. 
One  engaged  in  controversy ;  a  disputant. 
"  This  rash  and  wild  controveisialist."     Paley. 

c5N-TRO-VER'SIAIj-LY,  ad.  In  a  controversial 
manner.  '  Ld.  Stowell. 

t  CON-TRO-VER'SIQN,  n.  The  act  of  controvert- 
ing ;  dispute ;  controversy.  Hooker. 

fCON'TRO-VER-SOR,  n.  One  who  engages  in 
controversy  ;  a  controversialist.  Bp.  Hall. 

c6n'TRO-VER-SY,  n.  [L.,  It.,  Is  Sp.  controver- 
sia;  Ft.  controverse.  —  See  Controvert.] 

1.  t  Opposition  ;  resistance.  "  Stemming  it 
with  hearts  of  controversy."  Shak. 

2.  A  literary,  scientific,  or  theological  dis- 
cussion or  dispute  ;  a  disputation. 

Contrnrermi,  though  always  an  evil  iu  itself,  is  sometimes 
a  necessary  evil.  Abp.  Whately. 

3.  A  process  in  law  ;  a  lawsuit.  "  If  there 
be  a  controversy  between  men,  and  they  come 
unto  judgment."  •  Deut.  xxv.  1. 

Syn.  —  <<  A  dispute  is  coimnonly  oral,  and  a  contro- 
versy in  writing."    Johnson. 

CON'TRO-VER-SY-WRIT'^R,  n.  A  controver- 
sialist." '  Bp.  Barlow. 

CON'TRO-VERT,  v.  a.  [L.  controversus,  contro- 
versor ;  contra,  against,  and  verto,  or  verso,  to 
turn  ;  It.  controvertere ;  Sp.  controvertir ;  Fr. 
controverseri\  \i.  controverted  ;  pp.  con- 
troverting, controverted.]  To  contend 
against ;  to  dispute,  especially  in  writing ;  to 
debate  ;  to  contest. 

The  mode  of  government  was  controverted  between  the 
republican  and  tyrannical  parties.  Burke. 

c6n'TRO-VERT-5D,  p.  a.    Disputed  ;  debated. 

c6N'TRO-VERT-5R,  n.  One  who  engages  in 
controversy  ;  a  controversialist.  "  Controverted^ 
in  divinity."  B.  Jonson. 

CON-TRO-VERT'l-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  contro- 
verted ;  contestable  ;  disputable.  Browne. 

CON-TRO-VERT'l-BLY,  ad.    Disputably. 

CON'TRO-VERT-JST,  n.  A  controversialist;  a 
disputant.  Tillotson. 

CON-TRO'^ION  (kon-trii'zhun),  n.  [L.  contrudo, 
contrusus,  to  press  together;  con,  with,  and 
tmdo,  to  press.]  The  act  of  pressing  together. 
"  Contnision  of  the  particles."  Boyle. 

t  CON-TU'B^R-NAL  [kon-tu'ber-n?l,  O.  CI.  Wb.; 
kiSn-tu-ber'n?l,  C'.],  a.  '  [L.  conttibernalis,  a  tent- 
companion,  a  comrade  ;  con,  with,  and  tuberna, 
a  booth,  a  tavern.]  Partaking  of  the  saine 
lodgings.  Craig. 

CON-TU-MA'CIOyS  (kSn-tu-ma'shus,  66),  a.  [L. 
contumax,  contumacis ;  con,  with,  and  tumeo,  to 
be  puff"ed  up.] 

1.  Contemptuous  ;  obstinate  ;  perverse  ;  m- 
flexible  ;  stubborn  ;  intractable.  "  The  most 
contumacious  sinner."  Hammond. 

2.  {^Lmw.)  Wilfully  disobedient  to  a  lawful 
summons  or  to  a  judicial  order.  Ayliffe. 

Syn.—  See  Obstinacy. 
CON-TU-MA'CIOUS-LY,  ad.     With  contumacy; 

obstinately ;  inflexibly. 
CftN-TU-MA'CIOUS-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  be- 
ing contumacious ;    stubbornness  ;    obstinacy  ; 
perverseness.  Wiseman. 

c6n'TU-MA-CY,  n.  [L.,  It.,  Is  Sp.  contumada ; 
Fr.  contumae'e.'] 

1.  Obstinacy ;  perverseness  ;  stubbornness  ; 
disobedience  to  authority. 

The  witness  persisted  in  his  contumacy.        Addison. 


CONVALESCENTLY 

2.  (Law.)  Wilful  disobedience  to  any  lawful 
summons  or  to  a  judicial  order.  Aylijfe. 

Syn.  —  Contumacy  is  obstinate  resistance  to  au- 
thority ;  obstinacy,  pertinacious  adherence  to  opinion, 
or  to  a  course  of  conduct.  The  contumacy  of  a  soldier; 
the  obstinacy  or  stubborvness  of  a  headstrong  child; 
the  perversity  of  a  vicious  one.  —  See  Obstinacy. 

II  CC^N-TU-ME'LJ-OUS  [k9n-tu-m5'le-iis,  W.  P.  J. 
Ja.  Sm. ;  k5n-tu-mel'y»Sj  S.  F.  K.],  a.  [L.  contu- 
meliosus ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  contumelioso.]  Reproachful; 
rude ;  insolent. "  Contumelious  language. "Swt/if. 

II  CON-TU-ME'H-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  contumeli- 
ous manner. 

II  c6N-TU-ME'LI-OUS-N£sS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  contumelious  ;  rudeness  ;  contumely 
"  Charge  of  contumeliousness."  Hammond. 

CON'TU-ME-LY,  n.  [L.  conttimelia ;  cmt,  with, 
and  tunieo,  to  be  puffed  up  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  contuDie- 
lia  ;  Fr.  contumelie.']  Contemptuousness  ;  in- 
solence; rudeness;  abusiveness. 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely.  ShaX: 
Syn.— See  Reproach. 

t  CON-TU'MU-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  contumulo,  con- 
tumulatus,  to  cover  with  a  mound  ;  con,  with, 
and  tumulus,  a  mound.]  To  lay  or  bury  in  tho 
same  tomb  or  grave.  Todd. 

CON-TU-MU-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  burying  in 
the  same  tomb,     [r.]  Maitnder. 

t  CON-TUND',  V.  a.  [L.  contundo ;  Fr.  contimdre.] 
To  bruise  ;  to  contuse.  Gayton. 

CON-TU§E'  (kon-tiiz'),  V.  a.  [L.  contundo,  con- 
tusus  ;  con,  with,  and  tundo,  to  beat;  Fr.  con- 
tusionner.']  \i.  contused  ;  pp.  contusing,  con- 
tused.] 

1.  To  compress  by  blows  ;  to  beat.  "  Roots, 
barks,  and  seeds  contused  together."        Bacon. 

2.  To  injure  by  a  blow  or  by  pressure  without 
penetrating  the  flesh ;  to  bruise.  "  The  liga- 
ture contuses  the  lips."  Wiseman. 

CON-TU'^ION  (kon-tu'zhun,  93),  n.  [L.  contusio; 
it.  contusionc  ;  Sp.  iSf  Fr.  contusion.] 

1.  The  act  of  beating  or  bruising. 

2.  The  state  of  being  beaten  or  bruised.  Boyle. 

3.  A  bruise.  "  All  contusions,  in  hard  weath- 
er, are  more  difficult  to  cure."  Bacon. 

c6j^'-U-LA'R;-a,n.  [L.  conws,  a  cone.]  {Pal.) 
A  genus  of  fossil  pteropods  having  shells  of  a 
conical  shape.  Woodward. 

CO-nCn'DRUM,  n. ;  pi.  conundrums.  A  sort  of 
riddle  in  which  some  odd  resemblance  is  pro. 
posed  for  discovery  between  things  otherwise 
quite  unlike  ;  a  quibble  ;  a  low  jest.      Phillip*. 

CO  'J\ruS,  n.     [L.,  a  cone,  from  Gr.  /fuvoj.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  cone  or  spike,with  scale-like  carpels 
arranged  round  an  axis,  as  in  the  pines.  Henslow. 

2.  {Zoiil.)  A  Linnsean  genus  of  moUusks, 
having  a  conical  shell.  Brande. 

t  c6n'U-SA-BLE,  a.  [Old  Fr.  conus,  known.]  Li- 
able to  be  judged  ;  cognizable.  "  Courts  where 
matrimonial  causes  are  conusable."  Bp.  Barlow. 

CON'U-SANCE,  n.  {Law.)  Cognizance  or  juris- 
diction. —  See  Cognizance.  Burrill. 

CON'U-sAnt,  a.  {Law.)  Knowing;  being  privy 
to  ;  cognizant.  —  See  Cognizant.  Hale. 

C6N-VA-LESCE'  (k8n-v?-168'),  V.  n.  [L.  conva^ 
lesco,' convalescens ;  con,  with,  and  valesco,  to 
grow  strong  ;  valeo,  to  be  strong.]  [i.  conva- 
lesced ;  pp.  convalescing,  convalesced.] 
To  grow  strong  ;  to  recover  health.  Knox. 

C6N-VA-LES'C5NCF,  n.  [L.  convaltscentia ;  It. 
convdlescenza ;  Sp.  4  Fr.  convalescence.']  Act  of 
convalescing ;  recovery  of  health  after  sickness; 
renewal  of  health.  "  She  recovered  her  spirits 
to  a  reasonable  convalescence."  Clarendon. 

CON-VA-LES'CgN-CY,  n.  Recovery  of  health.— 
See  Convalescence.  Johnson. 

CON-VA-LES'CpNT,  a.  \h,  convalescens  ;  It.  ron- 
valescente  ;  Sp.  *  Fr.  convalescent.]  Recover- 
ing health  after  sickness  ;  improving  in  health. 

c6n-VA-LES'C?NT,  n.  One  recovering  from 
sickness.  Colltnson. 

C6N-VA-LES'C5NT-LY,  ad.    In  a  convalescent 

•   manner.     [R.]  "  Qu.  Iie>=. 
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CfiJV-  VAI^l-A  'Rl-jf,  n.  [L.  convalUa,  a  deep  val- 
ley.] \liut.)  A  genus  of  deciduous  plants  ;  the 
lily  of  the  valley.  Lottdon. 

CQN-Vfec'TIcpN,  n.    [L.  convectio ;  conveho,  con- 
vevtua,  to  bring  together.]    The  act  of  convey- 
ing or  transferring.  Prout. 
ConvtctioH  of  heat,  the  transmisRion  of  heat  by  actual 
contact,  in  oppoaitiun  to  radiution,                  Johnston, 

CQN-VEN'A-BLE,  a.     1.  That  may  be  convened. 
2.    [Fr.  convenable.^       Suitable  ;    accordant. 
"  With  his  word  his  work  is  convenable."  Sj>enser. 

CQN-VENE',  v.n.  [L.  convtnio;  con,  with,  and 
venio,  to  come  ;   It.  cotivenire ;    Sp.  convenir.'^ 

[t.  CONVENED  ;  pp.  CONVENING,  CONVENED.] 

1.  tTo  come  together;  —  applied  to  things. 
"  The  rays  convene  in  the  eyes.'  Newton. 

2.  To  associate ;  to  meet  together  ;  to  assem- 
ble ;  —  applied  to  persons.  "  A  synod  was  soon 
to  convene."  Robertson. 

CQN-VENE',  V.  a.  1.  To  call  together  by  invita- 
tion, or  request ;  to  bring  together  ;  to  assemble. 

C«to  and  Canlnius  refined  to  suffer  any  decree  to  pats  till 
a  general  asaeinbly  of  the  jreople  should  be  convened.  Mebnolh. 

2.  To  summon  judicially  ;  to  convoke. 

By  the  papal  and  canon  law.  clerks,  in  criminal  and  civil 
causes,  cannot  be  convened  before  any  but  an  ecclesiastical 
judge.  Ayliffe. 

3.  To  be  convenient  to;  —  sometimes  very 
improperly  so  used  in  the  U.  S.  Pickeriny. 

Syn.  —  See  Assemble. 
c6N-V5-NEE',  n.  One  convened,  invited,  or  sum- 
moned with  others,    [a.]  Maunder. 

CQN-V^EN'gR,  n.     One  who  convenes. 

I  do  reverence  the  conveners  [at  the  synod  of  Dort]  for 
their  worth  and  learning.  Mountas/u. 

||CQN-VEN'I?NCE,    )  „.     [L.  conrenietitta ;  con- 
ycON-VEN'UlN-cy,  )  venio,  conveniens,  to  come 

together ;  It.  convenienza ;  Sp.  conveniencia ;  Fr. 

convenance.l 

1.  The  state  of  being  convenient ;  suitable- 
ness ;  fitness ;  propriety. 

Conveniency  ii  when  a  thing  or  action  is  fitted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. I'erkint. 

2.  Freedom  from  difficulties ;  commodious- 
ness ;  accommodation. 

The  value  [of  all  a  traveller's  goods  put  into  one  jewel]  is 
the  same,  and  the  convenience  greater.  South. 

3.  Cause  of  satisfaction  or  comfort ;  that 
which  is  convenient  or  useful. 

A  pair  of  spectacles,  a  pocket  perspective,  and  several  other 
little  conveniences.  Swift. 

|1CQN-VEN'I?NT  [kon-vS'ny^nt,  S.  E.  F.  K.\ 
kon-vs'115-ent,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  C],  a.  [L.  conveni- 
ens ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  conveniente ;  Fr.  convenant.'\ 

1.  Fit ;  suitable  ;  proper  ;  adapted.  "  Neither 
foolish  talking,  nor  jesting,  which  are  not  con- 
venient." Eph.  V.  4.  "  Feed  me  with  food  co)i- 
venient  for  me."     Prov.  xxx.  8. 

2.  Affording  convenience ;  conducive  to  com- 
fort or  ease  ;  commodious  ;  advantageous. 

Syn.  —  A  convenient  opportunity;  ronrfintent  situ- 
ation ;  commoilioiui  house  ;  suitable  furniture  ;  ,fit  and 
proper  fur  the  season  ;  adapted  to  tl}e  specific  use. 

II  CQN-VEN'I^NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  convenient  man- 
ner; fitly. 

CON-VEN'lNG,  n.    The  act  of  coming  together; 

convention.  Richardson. 

C5n'v£nt,  n.    [L.  conventm,  an  assembly ;  It.  S; 

Sp.  convento ;  Fr.  convent.'] 

L  A  body  of  monks  or  of  nuns. 

I<0(l(fpd  In  the  abbey,  where  the  reverend  abbot 

With  all  his  convent  hunurably  received  him.  Shot. 

2.  A  religious  house  inhabited  by  a  society  of 
monks  or  of  nuns  ;  an  abbey ;  a  monastery ;  a 
nunnery. 

Syn.  — See  Abbey. 

f  CQN-VENT',  v.  a.  To  call  before  a  judge  ;  to 
summon; — to  call  together;  to  convene.  Shak. 

t  CQN- VftNT',  c.  n.  To  come  together ;  to  meet ; 
to  concur. 

All  onr  surgeons 
Chnrent  in  their  bchtHif.  Jleau.  I(  Fl. 

CQN-VftN'TI-CLE    [kon-v6n 
/( 

conr  ^ __ 

It.  conveuticolo  ;  Fr.  conventicule.] 

1.  An  assembly  ;  a  meeting.  Aylijfe. 

8.  An  assembly  for  schismatical  worship  ;  — 


>N-VftN'TI-CLE  rkon-v6n'te-kl,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  ]Vh. ;  kSii'ven-lIkl.  .S.],  n.  [L. 
'!onrenticulum,  dim.  of  convenliis,  an  assembly  ; 


formerly  applied  to  the  meetings  of  the  Eng- 
lish Nonconformists,  which  were  forbidden  by 
the  laws.  hooker. 

t-CQN-VftN'Tl-CLE,  r.  n.  To  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  conventicle,  or  assembly  for  schismat- 
ical worship.  "  Conventicliwj  schools  or  acad- 
emies." South. 

CQN-VfiN'T|-CH:R,  «.  One  who  frequents  con- 
venticles. Dryden. 

CQN-VfiN'TIQN,  n.  [L.  conventio;  It.  convejizi- 
one ;  Sp.  convent-ion  ;  Fr.  convention.] 

1.  The  act  of  coming  together ;  junction  ;  un- 
ion ;  —  applied  to  things.  "  The  conventions  or  as- 
sociations of  several  particles  of  matter."  Boyle. 

2.  An  assembly,  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  a  con- 
vocation. "  A  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
several  states  of  Greece."  Glover. 

3.  (Enn.  Law.)  An  extraordinary  assembly 
of  both  nouses  of  Parliament,  without  being 
convoked  by  the  sovereign  ;  as,  "  The  conven- 
tion which  restored  King  Charles  II."  Burrill. 

4.  An  agreement ;  a  contract ;  —  as  between 
the  commanders  of  opposing  armies  in  regard 
to  the  terms  on  whicn  hostilities  shall  be  sus- 
pended, or  between  states  to  observe  certain 
stipulations  contained  in  a  treaty.  Clarke. 

Syn.  —  See  Assembly. 

C0N-V£N'TIQN-AL  (kon-v8n[shun-9l),  a.  [It. 
convenziotuile ;  Sp.  convencional ;  Fr.  conven- 
tionnel.] 

1.  Stipulated ;  agreed  on  by  compact.  "  CoTt- 
veittional  services  reserved  by  tenures  upon 
grants."  Hale. 

2.  Sanctioned  by  general  concurrence  ;  tacit- 
ly understood ;  customary  ;  formal. 

Poetry  and  elocution  of  every  sort  make  use  of  signs;  but 
those  signs  ore  arbitrary  and  conventional.      Sir  J.  Reimotds, 

CON-v£n'TIQN-AL-I§M,  n.  A  conventional 
phrase,  form,  or  ceremony.  Ec,  Rev. 

CQN-VfiN'TION-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  adheres  to 
a  convention.  Qu.  Rev. 

CQN-VEN-TIQN-Al'1-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
conventional;  a  conventional  term,  principle, 
or  custom.  Latham. 

CON-VEN'TIQN-AL-IZE,  V.  a.  To  render  or 
make  conventional.  W.  H.  Smyth. 

CON-VEN'TIQN-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  conventional 
manner;  by  convention.  Hamilton. 

CQN-VfiN'TION-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  con- 
vention or  stipulation.  Careto. 

CON-v£n'TION-PR,  n.  A  member  of  a  conven- 
tion or  assembly.  Scott. 

CQN-v6n'TIQN-Ist,  n.  One  who  makes  a  con- 
vention, contract,  or  bargain.  Sterne. 

CQN-VENT'y-AL,  a.  [Fr.  conventuel.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  convent,  or  monastery  ;  monastic. 
"  Conventual  priors."  Ayliffe. 

CQN-VENT'y-AL,  n.  One  who  lives  in  a  convent ; 
a  monk  or  a  nun.  Addison. 

CQN-VfcRQfE',  V.  n.  [Low  L.  converge,  conver- 
qens ;  con,  with,  and  vergo,  to  inchne ;  Sp.  <Sf 
Fr.  converger.]  \i.  convekoed  ;  }yp.  convero- 
INO,  CONVEUOED.]  To  tend  or  incline  towards 
the  same  point  or  object;  to  come  together;  to 
meet.     "  Rays  made  to  converge."         Neicton. 

CON-veR'95NCE,    >rt,     [B^.convergenciaxTr. 

CQN-VER'95N-CY,  )  convergence.]  The  act  of 
converging  ;  tendency  to  one  pomt  from  differ- 
ent parts  ;  —  opposed  to  divergence.      Derham. 

CQN-VER'95NT,  a.  {Ft.  convergent.]  Tending 
to  one  point  from  different  places  ;  converging. 

CON-VER'fifNT-NERVED,  a.  (Boi.)  Noting 
leaves,  the  ribs  of  which  form  a  curve  and  meet 
at  the  point.  Brande. 

Conrer/rinff  linf.i,  lines  tendinR  to  one  |>oint.  —  Con- 
vrrginir  rays,  rays  tonding  to  a  common  forus.  —  Co«- 
rerfins  series,  (Math.)  a  si'ries  in  which  llu'  erpater 
the  nunibor  of  terms  taken  the  nearer  will  their  sum 
approximate  to  a  fixed  value.  Domes  ^  Peek. 

CQN-VfcR(?'|NG,  a.  Tending  to  the  same  point, 
as  two  or  more  lines ;  convergent. 

CON-VKR'SA-BLE,  a.  (^Fr.  — See  CoNVEU-SE.] 
Qualified  for  conversation ;  inclined  to  con- 
verse; communicative;  affable;  sociable.  "So 
conversable  a  friend."  Swift. 


CQN-V£r'SA-BLE-N£ss,  n.  Disposition  to  con- 
verse ;  sociablcneas ;  affability.  Johiuon. 

CQN-VtR'SA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  conversable  man- 
ner. Johnson. 

II  c0N'V?R-BANCE,  or  CQN- VER'SANCR,  n.  [U 
conversinr,  conrersans,  to  associate'  with.]  State 
of  being  conversant ;  acquaintance.       Ec.  Rev. 

||C6N'V5R-8AN-CV,  or  CON-VfeB'BAN-Cy,  n. 
Same  as  Conveuhance.  U.  Taylor. 

||C0N'V?R-SANT  [k»n'v9r-t»nt,  E.  Ja.Sm.  R.  C. 
CI.  IVb. ;  k6n'v?r-«ant  or  kon-v«r'ii»nt,  S.  IV.  J.  F.% 
kon-viir'Bfnt,  P.  A'.],  a.     (It.  if  Sp.  cotnersatUe.\ 

1.  Acuuainted  with  b^  use  or  study  ;  versed ; 
skilful;  Knowing;  proficient. 

The  learning  and  skill  which  ha  had  by  Mac 
In  their  IkmiIu. 

He  uses  the  different  dialecta  as  one  who  had  b< 
taiU  with  them  all.  I'oi*. 

2.  Having  intercourse ;  familiar  by  fellowship. 

Old  men  who  have  loved  young  enmpan\',  and  bern  rom- 
versant  continually  with  them,  liavc  beeu  uflung  life.  Bacon. 

#«-  '*  There  are  fiurh  considerable  anihoritiea  for 
each  of  these  prununciatinns,  aa  render  a  deciaion  on 
that  pround  ixttnewhat  difficult.  Dr.  Jithnxon,  Dr. 
Ash,  Dr.  Kenrirk,  Mr.  Perr)',  Buchanan,  and  Bailey 
place  tlio  arrcnt  on  the  Herond  syllable ;  and  Mr. 
Karcs,  W.  Jolinxton,  and  Entick  accent  the  firvt.  Mr. 
Bheridan  and  Mr.  i^ott  place  it  on  ImiiIi,  and  roiie«- 
quently  leave  it  undecided.  Since  anthorilieit  are  so 
equal,  and  analogy  so  precariuuii,  uiiage  mu.«t  be  llio 
umpire  ;  and  my  observation  faiM  me,  if  tbat  which 
may  be  called  the  lient  usage  does  not  decide  in  favor 
of  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable."  Walker.  Uf  tlio 
alK)ve  authorities  included  in  brackets,  ten  are  sub- 
sequent to  Walker. 

II  CQN-VER'SANT,  n.  A  converser.  [r.]    Butler. 

cON-V^R-SA'TION,  n.  [L.  conrersatio  ;  It.  con- 
versazione ;  Sp.  conversation ;  Fr.  conversation.! 

1.  Acqxiaintance  from  experience.  "  Much 
conversation  in  books."  Bacon, 

2.  Intercourse ;  familiarity.  "  Conversation 
with  the  best  company."  Dryden. 

3.  f  Behavior;  conduct;  deportment. 

Having  your  oom-CT-sn/inn  honert  among  the  Gentile*;  that 
whereas  they  siM-ak  against  yuu  aa  evil  oucrs,  thrv  may,  by 
your  good  woru  whicn  they  shall  behold,  giorilV  God. 

1  Peter  ii.  It. 

4.  Familiar  discourse;  converse;  talk;  chat. 

Johnson's  con  vrrxaOon  is  the  perfection  of  the  talk  of  a  roan 
of  letters;  and  if  the  test  of  table-talk  be  its  wurthinras  to 
take  a  place  as  literature  after  its  immediate  effect  baa  brcn 
produced,  where  shall  we  luuk  for  its  match?  fjtu  Btr. 

That  is  the  ha^ipiest  cuuvcmatinn  where  there  ia  no  com- 
petition, no  vauity,  but  only  a  calm,  quiet  tnterchaagc  at 
■entiment.  JohmHm. 

Though  conrersalion,  in  it*  better  part. 

May  oe  esteemed  a  gift,  and  not  an  art. 

Tet  much  depends,  a*  in  the  tiller's  toil. 

On  culture  and  the  aowing  of  the  aoil.  Gnrper. 

5.  t  Sexual  commerce.  Bp.  HaU. 
Byn. —  Conrersation   is   accidental   or  occasional 

verbal  interrourse  lietween  two  ur  more  persons;  a 
confermce  ih  a  kind  of  conversation  on  some  aabjeet, 
and  previously  ap|M>inted  ;  and  when  it  id  reconM,  it 
is  a  dialojrtie  ;  a  colloquy  is  a  siieries  <if  dialogue.  A 
discourse  lietween  two  persons,  like  a  ctinferencA,  is 
a  premeditated  conversation.  Common  ranrrrsalion  ; 
a  fonnal  discourse ;  a  ministerial  conference  ;  an  in- 
teresting or  amusing  dialogue  or  coUo^y ;  familiar 
talk ;  pleasant  chat. 

c6N-veR-8A'TIQN-AL,  a.  Relating  to  conver- 
sation ;  colloquial. '  Sir  H.  Davy. 

cON-VfR-sA'TIQN-AL-IST,  n.  An  adept  in  con- 
versation ;  conversationist.  Ed.  Rev. 

tC6N-V?R-S,\'TIQNED  (kSn-v^r-sS'sbund),  p.  a. 
Acquainted  or  conversant  with  the  manner  of 
acting  in  common  life.  "Till  she  be  better  cott- 
versationed."  Beau.  A  ■^'• 

C(5N-VfR-S.A'TIQN-I§M,  n.  A  word  or  phrase 
used  in  conversation ;  a  colloquialism.  Ec.  Rev. 

CftN-VpR-SA'TIQN-IST,  n.  An  adept  in  conver- 
sation ;  conversationalist.  Southey 

CON-VfcR'S.A-TlVE,  a.  Relating  to  intercours* 
"with  men  ;'  inclined  to  conversation.  "  CoHrer^ 
satire  qualities  of  youth."  IVottott. 

CO.yrF.RSJlZiayE  (k»n-r?r-«lf-«?-*'ii»),  »•• ;  pl. 
ro.\rKRSAXio.\i  (k»n-v?r-»«i-7.?-«'n«).  [It.,«»i- 
rersation,  an  assembly.)  A  niectuig  of  com- 
pany  for  conversation  or  other  entertainment. 

A  roMrrnazimtr,  a  sort  of  aswmbiy  at  the  principal  pjp- 
plcs  houst-s,  ftjil  of  I  cannot  tell  wh«L  ('mf,  (li«M 

Theac  mmrnwcwMii  rraemWe  our  card  aasrmblie*;  »ome 
niavrd  at  cards,  aonie  paMrd  the  time  in  conTer««t«on.  oUwii 
walked  ttom  place  to  place.  Vmmmomrs  JYavrl*.  liH. 
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CON-VEUSE',  V.  n.  [L.  conversor,  to  associate 
with ;  C071,  with,  and  versor,  to  turn  ;  It.  co7i- 
versare ;    Sp.  conversar ;    Fr.   converser.']      \i. 

CONVEUSEIJ  ;   pp.  CONVERSING,  CONVEHSED.] 

1.  To  become  acquainted  from  experience. 
"  According  as  the  objects  they  converse  with 
afford  greater  or  less  variety."  Locke. 

2.  To  hold  intercourse ;  to  commune. 

To  seek  the  distant  hills,  ai)d  there 

Com-erse  with  nature.  Thomson. 

3.  To  convey  thoughts  reciprocally ;  to  talk 
familiarly ;  to  discourse. 

Go,  therefore,  half  this  day,  as  friend  with  friend, 
Convene  with  Adam.  Milton. 

4.  To  have  sexual  commerce  or  intercourse. 

Guardian. 
Syn. —  See  Speak. 

CON'VEUSE  (114),  n.  1.  Intercourse;  acquaint- 
ance ;  familiarity.  "  By  free  converse  with  per- 
sons." Watts. 

2.  Mutual  discourse  ;  conversation. 

Formed  by  thy  converge  happily  to  steer 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.  Pope. 

3.  {Logic  &  Math.)  A  proposition  formed 
from  another  by  interchanging  the  terms ;  thus, 
the  proposition  that,  "If  two  sides  of  a  plane 
triangle  are  equal,  the  angles  opposite  to  them 
are  equal,"  is  the  converse  of  the  proposition, 
"  If  two  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  are  equal, 
the  sides  opposite  to  them  are  equal." Da.  4r  -P- 

CON' VERSE,  rt.  Opposite;  reciprocal;  as,  "A 
converse  proposition."     [ii.] 

rON'VERSE-LY,  or  CON-VERSE'LY  [kon-vers'le, 
S.  W.  P.  F.'  K.  Srn.;  kBn'vers-ie,  iVb.],  ad. 
With  change  of  order ;  reciprocally. 

CON-VERS'^R,  n.     One  who  converses.     Piozzi. 

CON-VER'SION  (kon-ver'shun),  n.  [L.  convcrsio  ; 
It.  conversione ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  conversion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  converting;  change  from  one 
state  to  another  ;  transmutation.  "  Artificial 
conversion  of  water  into  ice  is  the  work  of  a  few 
hours."  Bacon. 

2.  Change  from  a  bad,  or  irreligious,  to  a 
good,  or  religious,  life.  Doddridfje. 

3.  Change  from  one  religion  to  another. 
"The  conversion  of  the  Gentiles."     Acts  xv.  4. 

4.  {Logic.)  A  transposition  or  interchange 
of  terms  so  that  the  subject  is  made  the  predi- 
cate, and  vice  versa  ;  as,  "  No  virtue  is  vice  "  ; 
"  No  vice  is  virtue." 

5.  {Math.)  The  reduction  of  a  fractional 
equation  to  an  integral  one.  Johnson. 

6.  {Late.)  An  appropriation  of  property ;  one 
of  the  grounds  of  the  action  of  trover.    Burrill. 

7.  {Mil.)  A  wheeling  about  of  any  compo- 
nent part  of  a  body  of  troops,  or  of  a  field  bat- 
tery. ■  Burn. 

CON-VER'SIVE,  a.  Disposed  to  converse  ;  con- 
versable ;  sociable.  Feltham. 

CON- VERT',  v.  a.  [L.  converlo ;  con,  with,  and 
verto,  to  turn  ;  It.  convertire ;  Sp.  Sf  Fr.  conver- 

tir.]      [/.  CONVEETED  ;    jtTp.  CONVERTING,    CON- 
VERTED.] 

1.  To  change  from  one  thing,  or  from  one 
state,  to  another ;  to  transmute.    "  If  the  whole 

.  atmosphere  was  converted  into  water."  Burnet. 
"  To  concert  fools  into  madmen."     Addison. 

2.  To  turn  from  a  bad  to  a  good  life.  "  Sin- 
ners shall  be  converted  unto  thee."     Ps.  li.  13. 

3.  To  turn  from  one  religion  or  opinion  to 
another.  "  Augustine  is  converted  by  St.  Am- 
brose's sermon."  Hammond. 

4.  To  appropriate  ;  to  apply.  "  He  conr,erted 
the  prizes  to  his  own  use."  Arbidhnot. 

5.  To  transpose  or  interchange,  as  the  terms 
of  a  proposition. 

They  cannot  abide  this  proposition  conrerted. 

6.  tTo  turn  ;  to  move. 

Crystal  will . . .  convert  the  needle  freely  placed.    Browne. 

7.  tTo  translate,  or  turn  into  another  lan- 
guage. 

Which  story  Catullus  more  elegantly  converted.  B.  Jonson. 

CQN-VERT',  V.  n.  To  undergo  a  change  ;  to  be 
turned  to  something  different ;  to  be  transmuted. 

The  love  of  wicked  friends  com-erts  to  fear.  Sliak. 

CfiN'vpRT  (114),  n.  1.  A  person  who  is  con- 
verted ;  one  who  is  brought  over  from  one  re- 
ligion or  opinion  to  another,  or  from  an  irre- 
ligious to  a  religious  life. 


A  believer  mny  be  exctised  by  the  most  hardened  atheist 
for  endeavoring  to  make  him  a  convert.  Adduton. 

2.  A  lay  friar,  or  brother  admitted  into  a  mon- 
astery for  the  service  of  the  house,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  sing  in  the  choir.  London  Ency. 

Syn. —  Convert  and  proselyte  are  often  used  synon- 
yniuusly  ;  hut  convert  has  a  more  extensive  applica- 
tion, and  is  more  uniformly  used  in  a  j;ood  sense  ; 
and  there  is  generally  understood  to  be  more  sincerity 
in  a  convert  than  in  a  proselyte,  .Apostate  and  pervert 
are  always  used  in  a  bad  sense.  A  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity or  to  an  opinion  ;  a  proselyte  from  one  sect  to 
another  ;  a  sincere  convert ;  an  interested  proselyte  ; 
an  apostate  from  one's  religion  ;  a  pervert  from  the 
true  faitli  to  a  false  system  of  religion. 

CON-VERT'?D,  p.  a.     1.  Changed  into  another 

substance,  or  to  another  state,  use,  or  condition. 

2.  Turned  from  a  bad  to  a  good  or  religious 

life,  or  from  one  religion  or  opinion  to  another. 

CON-VERT'5R,  n.    One  who  makes  converts. 

CON-VERT-J-BTl'J-TY,  n.  [It.  convertibilita.'] 
The  quality  of  being  convertible.  Burke. 

CON-VERT'l-BLE,  a.  [It.  convertibile  ;  Sp.  .S,  Fr. 
convertible.'] 

1.  That  may  be  converted  ;  susceptible  of 
change. 

The  gall  is  convertible  into  a  corrosive  alkali.       Arbnthnot. 

2.  Susceptible  of  being  used  one  for  another  ; 
interchangeable. 

The  law  and  the  opinion  of  the  judge  are  not  always  con- 
vertible terms.  Blackflone. 

CON-VERT'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
convertible.  Ash. 

CON-VERT'J-BLY,  ad.  Reciprocally ;  by  inter- 
change. South. 

CON-VERT'jNG,  p.  a.  Changing,  or  producing 
a  change ;  turning. 

fCON'V^RT-ITE,  71.  [Fr.  converti.]  A  eon- 
vert.  Shak. 

CON'VEX  (k5n'veks),  a.  {L,.  convextts ;  It.  C07i- 
vesso ;  Sp.  convexo  ;  Fr.  convcxe.']  Rising  or 
swelling  externally  into  a  spherical  form  ;  pro- 
tuberent  outwards  ;  —  opposed  to  co7icave ;  as, 
"  A  convex  mirror." 

CON'VEX,  n.  A  convex  or  spherical  body.  "This 
huge  co7ivex  of  fire."  Milton. 

CON- VEXED'  (kon-vekst'),  p.  a.   Formed  convex. 

CON-VEX'5D-LY,  ad.  In  a  convex  form.  Browne. 

CON- VEX'fD-NESS,  M.  Spheroidal  protuberance ; 
convexity.  Craig. 

CON-VEX'J-TY,  n.  [It.  convessith ;  Sp.  eonvexi- 
dad ;  Fr.  convexite.]  The  state  of  being  convex  ; 
spheroidal  protuberance.  "  The  co7ivexity  of 
the  earth."  Bentley. 

c6N'VEX-LY  [kon-v5ks'le,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.; 
kSn'vgks-le*,  Sm.  Wb.],  ad.    In  a  convex  form. 

CON'VEX-N^SS,  n.  Spheroidal  protuberance  ; 
convexity.  Johnson. 

CON- VEX'O-CON'CAVE  ^kon-vSks'o-kSng'kav),  a. 
[Fr.]  Convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the 
other.  Newton. 

•CON-VEX'O-CON'VEX,  a.  [Fr.  convexo-convexe.] 
Convex  on  both  sides.  P.  Cyc. 

CON-VEX'O-PLANE,  a.  Plane  on  one  side,  and 
convex  on  the  other.  Craig. 

CON-VEY'  (kon-va'),  V.  a.  [L.  conveho  ;  con,  with, 
and  veho,  to  carry.]  \i.  conveyed  ;  pp.  con- 
veying, CONVEYED.] 

1.  To  carry  ;  to  bear  ;  to  transport  from  one 
place  to  another ;  to  transmit.  "  I  will  convei/ 
them  by  sea  in  floats."  1  Kings  v.  9. 

2.  To  impart.  "  They  convey  our  thoughts 
in  ardent  and  intense  phrases."  Addiso7i. 

3.  To  deliver  to  another;  to  transfer;  as, 
"To  convey  lands." 

4.  tTo  conduct  or  manage  with  privacy. 

I  will  convey  the  business  as  I  shoU  find  means.      Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Bear. 

CON-VEY'  (kon-va'),  v.  n.  To  play  the  thief. 
"  C<mvey,  the  wise  it  call;  steal  ?  foh."     Shak. 

CON-VEY'A-BLE  (kon-va'9-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
"being  conveyed.  Per7-y. 

CON-VEY'ANCE   (kon-va'sins),  n.     1.  The  act  of 


conveying  or  transmitting.     "  Traditiim  Is  nj 
infallible  way  of  conveyance."  Stiliingjleet. 

2.  The  act  of  transferring  property.  "  Any 
lawful  grant  or  conveyance."  Spe7iser. 

3.  The  means  by  which  any  thing  is  con- 
veyed ;  a  vehicle  ;  a  carriage. 

Proverbial  speeches,  before  the  general  use  of  recording 
al)striu;t  names  ond  things  by  writing,  being  the  best  and 
safest  conveyance  of  the  memory  of  events  to  posterity. 

Warlmrtoit. 

4.  A  deed  which  transfers  or  conveys  land 
or  other  real  property  from  one  to  another. 

The  very  conveyances  of  his  lands  will  hardly  lie  in  his 
box.  Shak. 

5.  t  Secret  management ;  juggling  artifice. 

Since  Henry's  death  I  fear  there  is  conretitmce.       Shak. 
Can  they  not  juggle,  and  with  slight 
Conveyance  play  with  wrong  and  right.      IludHrras. 

CON-VEY'AN^-fR  (kon-va'fins-er),  n.  A  lawyer 
who  draws  deeds  or  writings  by  which  property 
is  transferred.  Btirrill. 

Syn. —  See  Lawyer. 

CON-VEY'AN^-ING  (kon-va'?ns-ing),  M.  {Late.) 
The  business  or  art  of  framing  deeds  or  writings 
by  which  property  is  conveyed.  Butler. 

CON-VEY'fR  (kon-va'ur),  71.  1.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  conveys  or  transmits.  South. 

2.  An  impostor ;  a  juggler  ;  a  deceiver.  "  Con- 
veyers are  you  all."  Shak. 

t  CON-VI"C|-ATE,  V.  a.    To  convitiate. 

CON-V{-CIN'|-TY,  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  vicinitas, 
neighborhood.]  Neighborhood  ;  nearness.  "  The 
co7ivicinity  . . .  of  the  two  parishes."  [r.]  Warton. 

CON-VICT',  V.  a.  \1j.  convinco,  co7ivictus;  con, 
with,  and  vinco,  to  conquer ;  It.  co7irincere ;  Sp. 
conve7icer ;  Fr.  co7iraincre.]  [i.  convicted; 
pp.  cona'icting,  convicted.] 

1.  To  overpower  by  proving  a  charge  against 
one  ;  to  prove  guilty  ;  to  detect  in  guilt. 

If  the  jury  find  him  [the  prisoner]  guilty,  he  is  then  said  to 
be  courictea  of  the  crime  whereof  he  is  indicted.  Jihtckstfnte, 

They ,  being  convicted  by  their  own  conscience,  went  out 
one  by  one.  John  viii.  !l. 

2.  tTo  prove  to  be  false.  "Not  only  reason 
but  experience  may  well  convict  it."      B7'0W7ie. 

3.  To  show  by  proof  or  evidence ;  to  prove. 

Imagining  that  these  proofs  will  convict  a  testament  ti 
have  that  in  it  which  other  men  can  nowhere  by  readinj 
find.  Hooker, 

Syn.  — See  Detect. 
t  CON- VICT',  «.     Convicted.  Shak. 

CON'ViCT,  n.  One  legally  proved  guilty  of  a 
crime  ;  one  convicted  of  crime.  Ayliffe. 

Syn.  —  See  Criminal. 

CON-VICT'fD,  p.  a.    Proved  guilty. 

CON-ViCT'l-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  convicted: 
that  may  be  convicted,     [ii.]  Ash. 

CON-VIC'TION,  w.  \h.  convictio  ;  It.  convinzio7ie ; 
Sp.  conviccion  ;  Fr.  conviction.] 

1.  The  act  of  convicting  ;  detection  of  guilt. 

Which  conviction  may  accrue  two  ways;  either  by  his 
confessing  the  offence,  and  pleading  guilty,  or  by  his  being 
found  so  by  the  verdict  of  his  country.  Blackstom. 

2.  The  act  of  convincing ;  confutation. 

Conviction  does  but  more  incense: 

Perverseness  is  your  whole  defence.  Swift. 

3.  The  state  of  being  convicted  or  convinced. 
"  Against  the  cotiiictio7i  of  their  own  con- 
sciences." Swift. 

Syn. —  Conviction  is  an  acquiescence  founded  on 
satisfactory  evidence,  and  is  produced  by  arguments 
addressed  to  the  understanding.  Persuasion  is  an  as- 
sent founded  on  imperfect  evidence,  and  is  produced 
by  arguments  addressed  to  the  feelings  as  well  as  the 
understanding.  Conviction  implies  certainty  ;  persua- 
sion, probability. 

CON-VIC'TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  convict  or  con- 
vince.   "  Those  convictive  wonders."   Bp.  Hall. 

CON-VlC'TlVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  convincing  manner; 

by  conviction.  More. 

CON- vlC'T J  VE-NESS,  n.    Tendency  to  convict,  or 

convince.  CUn-ke. 

CQN-VINCE',  V,  a,     [L.  convinco ;  con,  with,  and 

vituo,  to  conquer ;  It.  conri7icere ;  Sp.  co7ivencer; 

Fr.  convai7icre.]   [i.  convinced  ;  pp.  convinc-' 

INO,  convinced.] 
1.  t  To  overpower ;  to  surmount. 

Their  malady  convince* 
The  great  essay  of  art.  Shak 

I  convinced  all  his  fear  with  a  smile.  Dryden 
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2.  To  subdue  by  arffiiment ;  to  force  to  ac- 
knowledge ;  to  satisfy  oy  proof. 

Tlipv  (loubtt'd  tlic  triilli  of  liia  rmurrt'clion ;  and  tlierrfbre 
he  ataid  to  give  thcni  «ucli  coni-inciiif/  proofii  u  niif(lit  fiiiihle 
thcin  to  convince  otlivra.  AUertmru. 

3.  fTo  convict.  "Which  of  you  convincelh 
mc  of  sin."  John  viii.  46. 

Syn.  —  See  PERSUADE,  Satisfy. 

CO.N-VlNCE'MgNT,  n.  Conviction,  [u.]    MiUon. 

<  <)N-vIN9'5R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  con- 
vinces. More. 

cyN-VlN^'l-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  convinced. 

CQN-vIN9'ING,  p.  a.  Producing  conviction  ;  con- 
futing. "  Convincing  evidence."  Locke. 
Syn.  —  See  Cogent. 

C0N-VIN(;;'|NG-LY,  ad.    So  as  to  compel  assent. 

CQN-VIN9'|NG-N£SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
convincing.  Johnson. 

tC9N-Vl"TJ-ATE  (kon-vTBh'9-at)>  »•  «•  [L- C0/»- 
vitior,  coneitiatus.]  To  reproach;  to  abuse;  to 
revile  ;  —  written  also  conciciate.    State  Trials. 

tCQiV-Vl"TIOyS  (kon-vl8li'ug),  a.  [L.  conntium, 
censure.]     Reproachful.  Q.  Elizabeth. 

fCQN-VI'VAL,  a.  [Li.  convivalia.l  Jovial ;  fes- 
tive ;  convivial.  Pearson. 

fC^N-ViVE',  V.  n.  [L.  convivo;  con,  with,  and 
vtco,  to  live.]     To  entertain ;  to  feast.       Shak. 

||CON-VlV'l-AL,  or  CON-VlV'IAL  [kon-vIv'?-»l. 
P.  Sm.  C.  ^Vb. ;  kon-vlv'yjl,  S'.  ]V.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
/T.],  a.  [L.  conciclalis  ;  conviva,  a  table  com- 
panion ;  con,  with,  and  vivo,  to  live.]  Relating, 
or  inclined,  to  festivity  ;  festive  ;  festal ;  jovial; 
social ;  gay.  "  Convivial  meetings."  Denhatn. 
Syn.  —  The  leading  idea  of  conrivial  is  that,  of  sen- 
sual indulgence,  festivity,  or  the  pleasures  of  the  ta- 
ble ;  that  uf  nucial,  the  enjoyment  from  an  inter- 
course with  society.  Coiunvial  meeting  or  board; 
social  intercourse  or  amusements  ;  festive  or  festal  oc- 
casion ;  gay  otjoeial  company. 

||(;ON-VlV'|-AL-IST,  or  CON-VlV'IAL-IST,  n. 
A  person  of  convivial  habits.  Gent.  Mag. 

CON-VIV-I-Al'J-TV,  n.  [L.  convivium,  a  feast; 
Vr.  convivialite.]  Convivial  disposition  or  prac- 
tice; festivity.  Malone. 

QOJ^-yiF'I-iyM,  n.  [L.]  (^Ant.)  A  banquet  or 
entertainment.  Maunder. 

c6n'VO-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  convoco,  convocatus."] 
To  convoke,     [u.]  May. 

UON-VO-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  convocatio ;  It.conco- 
cazione ;  Sp.  concocacion  ;  Fr.  convocation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  convoking  or  calling  an  assembly. 

2.  A  meeting  or  gathering  ;  a  convention. 

These  arc  the  feasts  of  the  Lord,  even  holy  convocations, 
which  ye  shall  proclaim  in  their  season.  Z«t-i<.  xiii.  4. 

3.  {Eccl.  Law.)  The  assembly  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  takes  place  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  king's  writ  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  new  Parliament. 

*g-"  When  assembled  they  [the  clergy]  form  two 
liouses.  In  the  up|)er  house  sit  the  bishops;  in  the 
lower,  tlie  other  clergy ;  in  all  143.  ...  It  is  the  prac- 
tice fur  the  king  to  prorogue  the  mooting  when  it  is 
about  to  proceed  to  any  business."     P.  Cyc. 

House  of  convocation,  {^Unieersity  of  Oiford.)  the 
assembly  which  enacts  and  amends  laws  and  stat- 
utes, elects  burgesses,  professors,  and  other  otflcers, 
&c.  Braiuie. 

Syn.— See  Assembly. 

»  uN-VQ-CA'TIQN-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  convo- 
cation,    [r.]  '  GeiU.  Mag. 

'•o.N-VQ-cA'TIQN-iST,  n.  An  advocate  of  con- 
vocation. Ec.  Rev. 

t'ON-VOKE',  V.  a.  [1j.  conrnco  ;  It.  cotirocare; 
Sp.  convocar  ;  Fr.  convoi/uer .]  [»'.  convoked  ; 
pp.  CONVOKING,  CONVOKED.]  TO  Call  together 
b_-  authority  ;  to  convene  ;  to  assemble.  "  The 
senate  being  .  .  .  convoked."  Swift. 

Syn.  — See  Assemble,  Call. 

'  <)N'VO-LUTE,a.  [lj.conrolro,conroluf7U, 
to  roll  together ;  con,  with,  or  together,  /J( 
and  volvo,  to  roll.l     {Bot.)   Rolled  to- 
gether ;  convoluted.  Loudon. 

CCiN'VQ-LUT-eD,  a.  Turned  or  rolled  together. 
"These  [plates]  are  convoltUed."       Woodward. 

c6n-VQ-I.U'TIQN,  n.     [L.  convolutio.] 


1.  The  act  of  convolving,  or  of  rolling  any 
thing  upon  itself;  a  rolling  together.  "  In  com- 
voliUion  swift."  Thomson. 

2.  Tlic  state  of  any  thing  rolled  upon  itself; 
a  fold.    "Numerous  fo«co/M/io/w."    Blackmure. 

CQN-VOLVE'  (kon-v6lv'),  v.  a.    \h.  convolvo.']    [i. 

CONVOLVED  ;  pp.    CONVOLVING,  CONVOLVED.] 

To  roll  together ;  to  twist. 

He  writhed  him,  to  and  tro  convolved.  Milton. 

CQN-V6L- Vy-LA'CEOl  S  (kon-v6l-vu-la'ghus, (k)), 

o.  {Bot.)  Relating  to  the  convolvillus.  P.  Cyc. 

CQN-VOL'VIJ-lCs,  n. ;  pi.  convolvili.  [L., 
from  convolvo,  to  roll  together.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  twining  plants;  bindweed.  Loudon. 

CQN- VO^',  V.  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  veho,  to  carry, 
or  via,  a  way  ;  It.  convogliare ;  Sp.  convogar ; 
Fr.  convoyer.]  [i.  convoyku;  />/>.  convoying, 
convoyed.]  To  accompany  by  land  or  by  sea 
for  the  sake  of  defence ;  to  attend  ;  to  escort. 
"  He  was  convoyed  by  ships  of  war."    Johnson. 

COn' VOt  (114),  n.  1.  The  act  of  convoying ;  at- 
tendance for  the  purpose  of  defence. 

Swift  as  a  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star 

I  shoot  from  heaven  to  give  him  safe  convoy.     Milton. 

2.  A  guard  of  troops  to  protect  provisions, 
money,  stores,  &c.,  in  their  transit  from  one 
place  to  another  ;  an  escort :' — a  ship,  or  ships, 
of  war  accompanying  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  or 
transports  for  protection.  Campbell. 

3.  A  fleet  of  merchant  ships  protected  by  an 
armed  force.  Clarke. 

CQN-vOlse',  r.  a.  \Jj.  convello,  convulstts ;  con, 
with,  and  vello,  to  tear.]  [i.  convulsed  ;  pp. 
CONVULSING,  CONVULSED.]  To  draw  or  con- 
tract by  a  violent,  irregular  motion,  as  the 
muscular  parts  of  an  animal  body  ;  to  affect  by 
spasms  ;  to  shake  ;  to  agitate  ;  to  disturb. 

Pekuah  convulsed  herself  with  laughter.  Johnson. 

Follows  the  loosened,  aggravated  roar 

Crushed  horrible,  coni-uliinu  heaven  and  earth.   Thomson, 

CQN-vOL'SipN  (kon-vul'shun),  n.  [L.  conwhio  ; 
It.  convulsione  ;  Sp.  <Sf  Tt.  convtihionJ] 

1.  The  state  of  being  convulsed ;  an  involun- 
tary contraction  of  the  fibres  and  muscles,  by 
which  the  body  and  limbs  are  distorted ;  a 
spasm.    "  Death's  convulsions."         Chapman. 

2.  The  act  of  agitating  or  shaking,     [k.] 

Those  two  massive  pillan 
With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro 
He  tugged.  Milton. 

3.  Disturbance  ;  commotion  ;  tumult ;  agita- 
tion.    "  The  convuhions  of  state."  Temple. 

CON-VOl'SIQN-AL,  a.  Having,  or  relating  to, 
convulsions ;  convulsionary.     [ii.]        C.  I^mb. 

C0N-VCL'8IQN-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to  convul- 
sions. '       '  Hartley. 

CQN-VCL'SIOi\-FlT,n.  A  disease  that  convulses 
the  body  ;  a  spasm.  MiUon. 

CQN-vfJL'S|VE,  a.  [It.  Sg  Sp.  convulsivo;  Fr. 
convulsif.] 

1.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  convulsion. 
"  Convulsive  motions."  Hale. 

2.  Tending  to  convulse.  "  Conrulslre  rage." 
Dryden.     "  Convulsive  sorrow."   Prior. 

CON-VOl'SJVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  convulsive  manner. 

II  c6N'y,  or  CO'NY  [kOn'e,  .S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.' 
K.;  ks'n^,  familiarly  kuu'^,  Sm.;  ka'n?,  Wb.], 
n.  [Gr.  Kiv(K?.o!  ;  L.  cuniculiis  ;  It.  coniglio ; 
Sp.  conejo;  Vr.  cotinil.  —  Dut.  koni/n;  Ger.  ka- 
mtichen  ;  Sw.  .Sf  Dan.  kanin.  —  \V.  cwning  ; 
Gael,  eoinean;  fr.coinin;  'Sl.connee.] 

1.  (Zo'l.)  An  animal  of  the  genus  Leptis; 
Lepus  cunictUus  ;  a  rabbit.  Bell. 

The  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats,  and  the  rocks  thr 
tlie  conies.  J's.  civ.  18. 

2.  A  simpleton  ;  a  dupe.  Johnson. 

II  cdN'Y-BOR'ROW  (kiinVbiir'S),  n.  A  rabbit's 
burrow,  or  hole.  Verstegen. 

II  t  c6n'Y-CATCH  (kiSn'9-kttch),  r.  a.  To  cheat ; 
to  tricli.     "  Cony-catching  rascals."  Shak. 

lltcftN'Y-CATCU'eR  (kiSn  VWch'?r).  w-  A  thief; 
a  cheat ;  a  sharper.  Minsheir. 

II  c6n'Y-SKTn,  n.    The  skin  of  a  cony,  or  rabbit. 

CO-^TY'ZJt,  n.  [L..  from  Gr.  nrfw^a.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  ;  flea-bane.  Loudon. 

c66,  r.  n.     [Formed  from  the  sound  made  by  a 


e.l    [».  COOED ;  pp.  oooiNO,  cooBD.]  To  cry 
dove  or  niircon. 


IICOOK'Y  (kflk'9),  n. 
kind  of  sweet  cake. 


dove 

as  a  aovc  or  pigeon 

The  stock-duve  only  through  Iha 
c66'|NO,  n.     The  note  of  the  dove. 

The  gloMy  plgpiftit  chiM-  thrlr  •portivr  tjres. 

Or  in  soft  OMjtni/t  IcU  thrlr  ■iiiori>u*  tak-,  DotOirw. 

II  COOK  (kflk,  .5)  [kOk,  P.  /.  F.  Sm.  Wb.  NoreMi 
kftk,  S.  W.  E.  Ja.  K.],  n.     [L.  eomtv ;  It.  euoeo. 
—  A.  S.  coc;  Dut.  A  Dan.  kok;  Get.  koch  ;  8w. 
kock.]     Qne   whose  buxinesa  it  it  to  cook   of  , 
dress  food  for  the  table.  Shak. 

II  COOK  (kftk),  15,  a.  [L.  coquo  ;  It.  cuocere;  8p. 
cocinar.  —  Dut.  kooken  ;  Ger.  kochen  ;  Sw. 
kocka  ;  Dan.  koge.  —  Gael.  coccUr.']  [i.  COOKBU ; 

pp.  COOKING,  COOKED.] 

1.  To  prepare,  as  food  for  eatiuR ;  to  bdll,  ttf 
bake,  to  roast,  or  otherwise  dress  for  eating. 

2.  t  To  prepare  for  any  purpose.  Shak- 

3.  To  throw ;  to  toss.     [Prov-incial.]     Gro*e 

c66k,  v.  n.  To  cry  as  the  cuckoo.  "  Let  con- 
stant cuckoos  c<X)k  on  ever*'  side."     [k.] 

The  Silkwormea,  1.599. 

II  COOK-EE'(k0k-8')in-  A  female  cook,  [r.]  Grant. 

II  COOK'gR-Y  (kftk'^r-?),  n.  The  art  or  the  prac- 
tice of  cooking.  Arbuthnot. 

II  COOK'IE  (kftk'?),  n.  A  kind  of  cake  used  at  tea; 
cooky.     [Scotch.] — See  Cooky.  Jamieson. 

II  COOK'ING  (kftk'ing),/>.  a.  That  cookB ;  prepar- 
ing victuals. 

II  COOK'-MAID  (kftk'mSd),  n.  A  maid  that  cooks. 

"  One  of  the  best  cook-maids."  Addison. 

||COOK'r66m  (kftk'rom),  n.    The  kitchen  of  a 

ship  ;  galley  ;  caboose.  Raleigh. 

[Dut.  koekte,  a  cake.]    A 
EUia. 

C66l.,  a.  [A.S.  col;  Dut.  koel;  Get.  kshl;  Sw. 
ky/a  ;  Dan.  kulig.] 

1.  Not  warm  ;  somewhat  cold  ;  approaching 
to  cold.     "  Coolest  shades."  P.  Fletcher. 

2.  Not  ardent,  warm,  zealous,  or  fond ;  dis- 
passionate ;  calm.  "  Cool  reason."  "  Ct)ol  pa- 
tience." Shak.     "  Cooler  blood."  Mnssinger. 

3.  Shameless  ;  impudent.     [Colloquial.] 
That  (truck  me  aa  rather  coof.  Pmtek. 

c66l,  n.  A  moderate  degree  or  state  of  cold- 
"  Enjoying  the  cool  of  the  morning."  Addison. 
"  In  the  cool  of  the  day."     Gen.  iii.  8. 

c66l,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  colian ;  Dut.  koelen  ;  Ger. 
kiihlen  ;  Sw.  k-yla  ;  Dan.  kiole.]  [•".  cooled  ; 
pp.  cooling,  cooled.]  To  make  cool ;  to  allay 
the  heat  of ;  to  refrigerate. 

That  he  may  dip  the  lip  of  his  finger  in  water,  and  (ool  taf 
tongue.  LmJbe  xri.  M. 

c66l,  v.  n.    1.  To  lose  heat  or 'warmth  ;  to  grow 

cool.  "  Strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools."  Shak, 

2.  To   become   less  ardent ;    to  grow  calm. 

"  My  humor  shall  not  cool."  Shak. 

c6dL'-CUP,  n.    A  cooling  beverage.  ToM. 

c66l'5R,  n.    1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  cools,  or 

abates  heat.  "  Acids  used  as  coolers."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  made  cool. 

"Your  first  wort  being  boiled,  lade  off  into 

coolers."  Mortimer. 

cddL'-H^AD-^D,  a.    Without  passion.     Burke. 

c66'L|E,  n.    A  porter.  —  See  Cooly.        Clarke. 

cddL'iNG,  p.  a.  Making  cool ;  allaying  heat :  — 
growing  cool. 

c66l'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  cool.  "The  nights 
began  to  grow  a  little  coolish."  Goldsmith. 

c66l'LY,  ad.    In  a  cool  manner ;  without  heat. 

cddL'I.y,  a.     Somewhat  cold;  coolish  ;  cool. 

Kerpii.g  r«y  *he«p  among  the  cootln  shade.        Sptnttr. 

c6dL'.\  ps.S,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  cool.  "  The 
ctxtlneas  of  the  shade."  Dryden. 

2.  Want  of  passion  or  zeal ;  as,  "  Cooinesa  of 
temperament.  ' 

3.  Want  of  affection.  "  They  parted  with 
coolness  towards  each  other."  Clarendon. 

r6Al.'-TA.\K-.\RD,  n.  A  coolin^t  drink,  usually 
made  of  ale,  wine,  and  water,  with  lemon  juice, 
spices,  &c.  Ency.  Itom.  Econ. 

c6Al/-VVORT  (-wart),  i».  {Bot.)  A  medicinal 
plant ;  Tiarella  cordifoKa.  Bartlett. 
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c66'LY,  n.  [Hind,  koolee,  or  qoolee.1  A  hired 
laborer ;  a  porter.     [India.]  Brown. 

CdoM,  n.  [Fr.  cambotds,  the  grease  of  a  cart- 
wheel ;  ecunie,  foam,  dross.] 

1.  The  black,  greasy  substance  that  works 
out  of  the  wheels  of  carriages.  Bailey. 

2.  Soot  in  an  oven ;  dirt.  Phillips. 

3.  Dust  from  coal.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

COOMB  (kom),  n.  [Gr.  Kuixjioi,  a  hollow  vessel ; 
L.  cumulus,  a  heap.]  A  corn  measure  of  four 
bushels  ;  —  written  also  co)nb.  —  See  Comb. 

c66mb  (kom),  n.  A  valley  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill ;  a  dry  valley.  —  See  Comb.  [Provincial, 
England.]  Lyell. 

COOP,  n.  [L.  cupa,  a  tub ;  Fr.  cuve.  —  Dut.  kiiip, 
a  tub  ;  Ger.  kufe.  —  Gael.  «<6.] 

1.  A  vessel  for  liquids ;  a  barrel.       Johnson. 

2.  A  tumbrel  or  close  cart.  Ray. 

3.  A  pen  for  animals,  as  poultry.       Johnson. 

COOP,  V.  a.     [Probably  merely  to  keep.    Skinner. 

—  A.  S.  cepan,  to  keep.  —  See  Coop,  w.]      [i. 

COOPED  ;    pp.  COOPING,  COOPED.]      To   shut   up 

in  a  coop  ;    to  confine  ;   to  cage ;  —  usually  fol- 
lowed by  up. 

The  Trojans  cooped  within  their  walls  so  long.     Dryden. 

C66-PEE',  n.    [Fr.  coupe.']    A  motion  in  dancing. 

—  See  Coupee.  Johnsoji. 

II  COOP'gR  (kop'er  or  kflp'er,  51)  [kSp'er,  'S^-  W.  P. 
J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  kop'er  or  kiip'er,  Sni. ;  kup'er, 
IF6.],  n.  [Dut.  kuiper  ;  Ger.  klifer  ;  Sw.  kypare  ; 
Gael,  cubair.']  One  who  makes  barrels  or  other 
casks. 

jg®=  "  Cooper  and  its  compounds  are  doubtful  (with 
respect  to  the  sound  of  oo)  except  in  common  speech, 
wljicli,  in  liOndon  at  least,  invariably  shortens  them 
[as,  kup'er]."     Smart. 

II  COOP'gR-A^E,  n.  1.  The  price  paid  for  coop- 
er's work.  Johnson. 

2.  The  work  of  a  cooper ;  coopery.       Perry. 

3.  A  cooper's  workshop.  Smart. 

CO-6P'5R-ANT,a.  Operating  together.  Nicholson, 

0O-6p'5R-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  operor, 
operatus,  to  work  ;  opus,  operis,  work ;  It.  coope- 
rare;  Sp.  cooperar;  Fr.  cooperer.~}  [».  cooper- 
ated ;  pp.  cooPEiiATiNG,  cooperated.]  To 
labor  jointly  with  another  to  the  same  end  ;  to 
work  together  ;  to  concur  in  the  same  effect ;  — 
applied  to  persons  or  to  things.  "  The  conceits 
of  many  cooperate  with  him."  Bacon. 

Whatc'cr  cooperates  to  the  common  mirth.  Crashaw. 

C6-OP'pR-AT-ING,  ^.  a.  Working  with  another 
to  the  same  end  ;  working  together. 

C0-0P-5;R-A'TI0N,  n.  [L.  cooperatio ;  It.  coop- 
erazione ;  Sp.  cooperacion ;  Fr.  cooperation.'] 
Joint  operation  ;  concurrence.  Bacon. 

CO-OP'gR-A-TIVE,  a.  [It.  8s  Sp.  cooperativo ; 
Fr.  coopi'ratif.}  Promoting  the  same  end ;  help- 
ing.    "  So  friendly  and  cooperative."      Davies. 

CO-6p'?R-A-TOR,  n.  [It.  cooperatore ;  Fr.  co- 
optrateur.']     A  joint  operator.  Johnson. 

II  COOP'5R-Ing,  n.  The  business  or  work  of  a 
cooper ;  cooperage.  W.  Ency. 

II  C00P'?R-Y,  n.  The  business  of  a  cooper.  Crabb. 

+  c6-OP'TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  coopto,  cooptatus ;  con, 
■with,  and  opto,  to  choose.]  To  choose  jointly  ; 
to  elect.  Cockeram. 

t  CO-OP-TA'TION,  n.  [It.  cooptatio.l  Adoption  ; 
choice.  Hotoell. 

CO-OR'DI-NANCE,  n.    Joint  ordinance.     Clarke. 

CO-OR'DI-NATE,  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  ordino, 
ordinatus,  to  regulate.]  Holding  the  same  rank 
or  station ;  equal ;  not  subordinate.  "  Cof'/rdi- 
nate  powers.  Law. 

C6-OR'D|-NATE,  V.  a.  To  make  coordinate;  to 
make  equal  in  rank.  Murchison. 

CO-OR'DJ-NATE-LY,  ad.    In  the  same  rank. 

c6-OR'DI-NATE-NESS,  n.  The  State  of  being 
coordinate.  Johnson. 

C6-OR'D|-NATES,  n.  pi.  {Geom.)  A  system  of 
lines  and  angles  by  means  of  which  the  position 
of  any  point  may  be  determined  with  reference 
to  a  fixed  point,  called  the  origin,  and  an  as- 
sumed direction,  called  the  axis.  Eliot. 


CO-OR-D|-NA'TION,  n.  [It.  coordinazione ;  Sp. 
coordinacio7i ;  Fr.  coordination.']  The  state  of 
being  coordinate. 

In  this  liigli  court  of  Parliament  there  is  a  rare  coSrdina- 
tion  of  power.  .  HouxU. 

COOT,  n.     [Dut.  koet.'] 

1.  {Ornith.)  A  lobe- 
footed  water-fowl  of  the 
family  Lobipedidee  and 
genus  Fulica.    Yarrell. 

2.  A  stupid  person ; 
a  dunce.     [Colloquial.] 

COP,  n.  [L.  caput :  —  A.  S. 
cop.]  1.  tThe  top  or 
head  of  any   thing;    a 

tuft.  Chaucer.    Common  coot  (AWicaa«ra). 

2.  The  conical  ball  of  thread  on  a  spindle. 
CO-PAI'BA,  n.  \Sp.  copaiba.]  (Med.)  A  balsam 
or  li(^ui"d  resin,  which  exudes  from  a  South 
American  tree  {Copaifera  officinalis),  used  in 
medicine  ;  —  written  also  copaica,  copayva,  co- 
pivi,  and  capivi.  Brande. 

CO'PAL  [ko'p9l,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  kop'?l.  P.], 
n.  [Sp.]  A  resin  which  exudes  spontaneous- 
ly from  two  trees,  the  Rhus  copallinum  o{  Mex- 
ico, and  the  Elceocarpus  copalifer  of  the  East 
Indies  ;  —  used  In  varnishes.  Ure. 

CO'PAL-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tall  tree  of  Malabar, 
which,  when  wounded,  discharges  a  resin  re- 
sembling copal ;    Vatena  Indica.  Craig. 

C6-PAR'C?-NA-RY,  n.  (Late.)  Joint  heirship  or 
inheritance  of  an  estate.  Hale. 

CO-PAR'CgN^R,  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  2-articeps,  a 
partaker.]  (Law.)  One  who  has  an  equal  share 
with  others  in  a  patrimonial  inheritance.  Cowell. 

C6-PAR'C5-NY,  n.  (Law.)  An  equal  share  of 
an  inheritance  ;  coparcenary.  Phillips. 

CO-PART'MENT,  n.     Compartment.         Warton. 

CO-PART'N^R,  w.  A  joint  partner;  a  sharer. 
"  Copartners  in  my  pain."  Shak.  "  Copai'tners 
of  our  loss."     Milton. 

CO-PART'NgR-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  bearing  a 
part  or  possessing  a  share ;  joint  concern  in 
any  business  or  property. 

CO-PART'N^R-Y,  n.   A  copartnership.  Chambers. 

t  COP'A-TAIN  (kop'51-ttn),  a.    [See  Cop.]    High- 
raised  ;  pointed.     "  Copatain  hat."  Shak. 
CO-PA'TRl-OT,  n.    Compatriot.                Everett. 
CO-PAY'VA,  M.    Aresin.  — See  Copaiba. 

COPE,  n.  [L.  caput,  the  head ;  A.  S.  cop,  cceppe, 
a  cap,  cope,  or  hood.] 

1.  Any  thing  to  cover  the  head.         Johnson. 

2.  A  rich  habit,  covering  the  whole  person, 
with  a  hood  or  cape  worn  by  the  clergy  at  sol- 
emn offices,  answering  to  the  colobium  used  by 
the  Latin  Church. 

3.  Any  thing  spread  over  the  head,  as  the 
concave  of  the  sky,  the  archwork  over  a  door, 
&c.  "  Under  the  cope  of  heaven."  Dryden. 
"  Under  fiery  cope."     Milton. 

4.  An  ancient  tribute  due  to  the  lord  of  the 
soil  out  of  certain  lead  mines  in  Derbyshire, 
Eng.  Craig. 

COPE,  V.  a.    [j.  COPED  ;  75?.  coping,  coped.] 

1.  To  cover,  as  with  a  cope.  "  A  large  bridge 
coped  overhead."  Addison. 

2.  To  contend  with  ;  to  encounter. 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits.  Shak. 

3.  tTo  embrace.  Shak. 

4.  t  To  reward ;  to  pay. 

In  lieu  whereof. 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal.        Shak. 

COPE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  KdXaipo; ;  (ciJirru,  to  strike  ;  L. 
colaphus,  a  blow  with  the  fist,  a  cuff;  It.  colpo  ; 
Fr.  coup,  a  blow ;  Ger.  klopfen,  to  beat,  Wach- 
ter :  —  A.  S.  ceapan,  to  traffic,  to  exchange, 
Junius  :  -r-  Dan.  kappes,  to  contend.] 

1.  To  engage  in  conflict ;  to  contend  ;  to 
struggle  ;  to  compete  ;  —  followed  by  with. 

Their  generals  have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  the  troops 
of  Athens.  Addwoti. 

2.  To  interchange  friendly  words  or  senti- 
ments ;  to  encounter. 

Thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal.  Shak. 


CO-PECK',  n.  A  Russian  copper  coin,  equal  to 
about  one  farthing  English.  Maunder. 

t  COPE'MAN,  n.  [A.  S.  ceapman.]  A  chapman ; 
a  dealer.  B.  Jonson. 

CO-PER'Nl-CAN,  a.  Relating  to  Copernicus,  a 
Prussian  astronomer,  or  to  the  modern  solar  sys. 
tem,  called  the  Copernican  system.     A.  Smith. 

t  COPES'MATE,  n.  [To  cope  in  the  sense  of 
friendly  interchange,  and  mate.]  Companion  ; 
friend.     "  Our  banished  copesmate."      Warner. 

COPE'-STONE,  n.  [A.  S.  cop,  top.]  The  top- 
stone  ;  the  stone  which  forms .  the  covering, 
course,  or  coping  of  a  wall.  Scott. 

CO-PHb'SIS,n.  [Gr.  K-wi/iwaif.]  (Merf.)  Diminu- 
tion or  loss  of  hearing ;  deafness.      Dunglison. 

COP'l-^R.  n.  1.  One  who  copies  or  transcribes; 
a  transcriber.  Addison. 

2.  An  imitator  ;  a  plagiary.  "  Without  in- 
vention a  painter  is  but  a  copier."  Dryden. 

COP'ING,  n.   [A.  S.  cop,  the  top.  —  See  Cope,  ».] 

(Arch.)  The  stone  or  brick  covering  of  a  wall, 

usually  wider  than  the  wall  itself,  to  throw  oft 

the  water ;  —  called  also  capping.  IVeale. 

Coping-  stone,  the  top  stone  of  a  wall ;  cope-stone. 

C6'PI-OUS,  a.  [L.  copiosus ;  copia,  plenty, 
abundance  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  copioso ;  Fr.  copieux.] 

1.  Furnishing  full  supplies ;  plentiful ;  abun- 
dant ;  ample. 

Their  branches  hung  with  copious  fhiit.  Milton. 

2.  Abounding  in  words  or  in  images ;  diffuse ; 
not  barren  ;  complete ;  full. 

Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song.  JUilton. 

Syn.  —  See  Ample,  Exuberant. 

CO'Pj-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  copious  manner. 

CO'Pl-OUS-NESS,  n.  .  1.  The  state  of  being  co- 
pious;  abundance;  exuberance;  plenty. 

2.  Diffusion  or  diff'useness  of  style.  "The 
copiousness  of  Homer."  Dryden. 

True  cojiiout^iess  of  language  consists  in  having  at  com- 
mand a  suitable  expression  for  each  difl'erent  modiflcation  of 
thought.  Whately, 

fCOP'IST,  n.    A  copier ;  a  copyist.         Harmar. 

CO-PI' VI,  n.    (Med.)   Aresin.  —  See  Copaiba. 

fCOP'LAND,  w.  [A.  S.  cop,  the  top.]  A  piece  of 
ground  terminating  in  a  point.  Bailey . 

t  CO-PLANT',  V.  a.    To  plant  together.    Howell. 

t  c6-POR'TION,  n.    Equal  share.  Spenser. 

Cd'P6s,n.  [Gr.  (cdTToj,  toil,  weariness.]  (Med.) 
A  morbid  lassitude.  Crabb. 

COP'PpD  (kop'ped  or  kSpf),  a.  [A.  S.  cop,  the 
top.]  Rising  to  a  head ;  rising  conically.  "  Cop- 
2}ed  hills."  Shak. 

COP'P^L,  n.  [It.  coppello ;  Sp.  copela.]  A  shal- 
low earthen  vessel  used  in  chemical  assays ;  a 
cupel.  Harris. 

COP'P^R,  n.  [Gr.  KuTrpo?,  Cyprus,  from  which 
island  the  Romans  got  the  best  copper  ;  L.  cm- 
pruni ;  Sp.  4f  Port,  cobre ;  Fr.  cuirrc.  —  Dut. 
koper  ;  Ger.  kupfer  ;  Sw.  koppar ;  Dan.  kobber. 
—  Gael.  (Sf  Ir.  copar.] 

1.  A  metal  of  a  pale  reddish  color,  tinged  with 
yellow,  hard,  sonorous,  ductile,  and  very  mal- 
leable. It  is  less  tenacious  than  iron,  but  sur- 
passes gold,  silver,  and  jjlatinum  in  this  respect. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  from  8.8  to  8.9.  Ure. 

2.  A  vessel  made  of  copper.  "  They  boiled 
it  in  a  copper."  Bacon. 

3.  A  copper  coin  ;  a  cent.  [U.  S.]   Franklin. 

COP'PgR,  a.    Made  of  copper.  Ash. 

cOP'P^R,  v.  a.     [i.  COPPERED  ;  pp.  copperino, 

COPPERED.]     To  cover  with  copper.  GwiU. 

COP'PpR-AS,  n.  [Dut.  koperrood,  red  copper ;  ko- 
perroest,' copi)eT-rust,  verdigris  ;  Fr.  couperose ; 
Gael,  coparas.]  Sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vit- 
riol. Ure. 
i^g='  This  name  is  sometimes  applied  also  to  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  and  to  the  sulphate 
of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol.     P.  Cyc. 

COP'PgR-BEL-LY,  n.  An  American  serpent; 
the  Coluber  eryihrogaster.  Clarke. 

C6p'P5R-B6T-TOMED  (-tumd),  a.    Having  the 
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COPPER-BUTTERFLY 

bottom  sheathed  with  copper;  as,  "A copper' 
bottomed  ship." 

CoP'PeK-nf;T'T(:R-FLY,  n.  A  butterfly  of  the 
genua  Lycanui.  Maunder. 

cOP'PeR-<-'<^L,'9I''=^D  (-kfil'iird),  a.  Of  the  color 
of  copper.  Armstrong. 

cOP'P?RKD  (kOp'p^rd),  ^.  a.  Sheathed  or  covered 
with  copper.  Crabb. 

CAP'PpU-t'AST'ENED  (-fts'snd),  a.  Fastened 
with  bolts  of  copper,  as  the  planks  and  timbers 
of  ships.  Crabb. 

c6p'PER-Isii,  a.  Like  copper ;  — containing  cop- 
per; coppery.  "  Co/j/jeni/t  sulphur."  Jlobmson. 

cOP'PgR-NO^E,  n.     A  red  nose.  Shak. 

COP'PgR-NlCK'gL,  n.  ^Min.)  A  copper-colored 
mineral,  consisting  chiefly  of  arsenic  and  nickel ; 
arseniuret  of  nickel.  Dana. 

COP'PER-PLAte,  n.     {Euffraving.)    1.   A  plate 
of  copper  highly  polished,  on  which  pictures, 
maps,  &c.,  are  engraved. 
2.  An  impression  from  a  copperplate. 

CoP'PpR-PLATE,  a.  Relating  to  engraving  or 
printing  on  copper.  P.  Cyc. 

Copperplatf  printinsr,  the  process  of  taking  impres- 
sions fruiii  copperplates. 

C0P'P?R-SMITH,  n.    One  who  works  in  copper. 

COP'PpR-WORKS  (-wUrks),  n.  pi.  A  place  where 
copper  is  worked  or  manufactured.   Woodward. 

COP'PPR-WORM  (-wUrm),  n.  A  little  worm  that 
bores  into  the  bottoms  of  ships ;  Teredo  tiara- 
Hs:  —  a  name  applied  also  to  a  moth  that  frets 
garments,  and  to  a  worm  that  breeds  in  the 
hands.  Ainsworth. 

Cf)P'P(;R-Y,  a.  1.  Containing  copper,  or  consisting 
of  coppef.     "  Coppery  particles."      Woodward. 
2.  Resembling  copper ;  like  what  pertains  to 
copper ;  as,  "  A  coppery  taste." 

COP'P|CE,  n.  fGr.  (cdrrro),  to  cut ;  Tr.cmiper,  to 
cut.]  A  wood  of  small  trees ;  a  copse.  '*  Un- 
der the  edge  of  yonder  coppice."  Shak. 

COp'PJN,  n.  The  cone  of  thread  which  is  formed 
on  the  spindle  of  a  wheel  by  spinning.      Crabb. 

c6p'PJNG,  n.    See  Coping.  Todd. 

tc6P'PLE,  n.  [Dim.  of  cop.]  Something  which 
rises  to  a  head ;  an  eminence  of  a  conical  form. 
"  A  copple  not  very  high."  Ilackluyt. 

COP'PLE-CROvVn,  n.  [A.  S.  cop,  top.]  A  tuft 
of  feathers  on  the  head  of  a  fowl ;  —  sometimes 
called  topple-crown.  Forby. 

C6P'PLE-CR0\VNED  (-kriiftnd),  a.  Having  a 
tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head  or  crown,  as  some 
birds ;  having  a  copple-crown.  Ilalliwell. 

C^P'PLED  (k5|)'pl'l)>  ^-  Rising  in  a  conical  form; 
rising  to  a  point.    "  Copplea  rock.^'     Hackluyt. 

c6p'PLE-d0st,  n.    See  Cupel-dust.      Bacon. 

CdP'PLE-STONE,  n.  A  cobble-stone.  —  See  Coh- 
BLK.  Woodward. 

CfiP'RO  LITE,  n.  [Gr.  <c<Jjrooj,  dung,  and  Udo^,  a 
stone.]  (Pal.)  Petrified  fecal  matter,  or  dung, 
of  carnivorous  reptiles.  Bitckland. 

COP-RO-LIt'IC  a.  {Geol.)  Relating  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  coprolite.  Buckland. 

CO-PRr)PH'A-GAN,  n.  [Gr.  (crfirpo.-,  dung,  and 
^yu),  to  eat.]  (Ent.)  A  species  of  beetle  which 
lives  upon  the  dung  of  animals.  Brande. 

CO-PRr)Pii'A-GOfjS,o.  {EiU.)  Feeding  upon  dung 
or  filth.     '  Kirby. 

COPS,  n.     1.   A  connecting  crook  of  a  harrow. 

[Local,  Eng.]  Wriy/it. 

2.  A  draught  iron  on  the  end  of  the  tongue 

of  a  cart ;  clevis.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Trench. 

C6pse  (kSps),  n.  [Abbreviated  from  copitice.] 
A  wood  of  small  trees  ;  shrubbery.  "  From 
forth  a  c(^)sc  that  neighbors  by."  Shak. 

Near  yonder  co/we  where  once  a  garden  «niilcd.     Gohlsinith. 

COPSE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  Kdnru) ;  Fr.  cotiper.']  To  cut 
or  clip,  as  underwood  or  shrubs. 

By  roimng  tlio  •tarvclinir  In  the  places  where  thev  are  new 
•own,  (you  may]  ca««c  them  nometimei  to  overteke  even 


their  untouched  eontcmporarica. 
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Nature  hcnolf  hath  eopterl  and  bound  ui  In  (Vnm  flyinn 
out,  and  hatli  a«iigiicd  to  every  man  hit  pnijM'r  hiiaineu. 

CftPSE-WtXJl)  (kSps'wftd),  n.  A  growth  of  shrubs 

and  bushes.  Booth. 

c6p'8Y  (kBp'ii?),   a.    Having  copses.     "  Among 

the  feeds  and  copsy  banks.  '  L>y<'r. 

c5pT,  n.     [Supposed  to  be  derived  from  Coptos, 

once  a  great  city  of  Thebais  or  Upper  Egypt, 

now  Keft.  P.  Cyc] 

1.  An  Egyptian  who  is  descended  from  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Lane. 

2.  A  name  given  to  one  of  the  Christians  of 
Egypt,  who  are  of  the  sect  of  the  Jacobites.  Buck. 

COP'TJC,  a.    Relating  to  the  Copts.        Ed.  licv. 

CoP'TJC,  n.  The  language  of  the  Copts  ;  the  an- 
cient language  of  Egypt.  Worthington. 

COP' l/-KJi,  n. ;  pi.  copuLM.    [L.,  a  band.] 

1.  {Logic.)  That  part  of  a  proposition  which 
affirms  or  denies  the  predicate  of  the  subject ; 
viz.,  is,  or  is  not,  expressed  or  implied.  Whately. 

2.  {Atiat.)  A  ligament.  Dunglison. 

c6p'U-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  copulo,  copulatus;  It. 
copulure  ;  Sp.  capillar ;  Fr.  copuler.  —  See  Cou- 
ple.] [j.  COPULATE!)  ;  pp.  COPULATISO,  COP- 
ULATED.] To  couple;  to  bind  together;  to 
unite;  to  conjoin  ;  to  connect.  Bailey. 

c6p'U-LATB>  I',  n.  To  come  together  in  sexual 
intercourse.  Wiseman. 

t  c5P'y.LATE,  a.    Joined  ;  connected.      Bacon. 

COP-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  copulatio;  It.  copula- 
zione ;  Fr,  copulatioi.] 

1.  The  act  of  copulating  or  coming  together 
in  sexual  intercourse. 

2.  Any  conjunction.  "  Co|pMte<ton  of  mono- 
syllables." Ptittcnham.  "  Unexpected  copula- 
tion of  ideas."    Johnson, 

c6P'y-LA-TlVE,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  copulativo;  Fr. 
copulatif.] 

1.  Tllat  unites  or  connects, 

2.  {Gram.)  Noting  conjunctions  which  con- 
nect words  or  the  parts  of  a  sentence. 

3.  {Logic.)  Having  subjects  or  predicates 
connected  by  conjunctions. 

Copulative  propositions  are  those  whicli  have  more  »uhject« 
or  predicates  connected  by  atiirmative  or  negative  coiiiunc- 
tions.  Watts. 

COP'U-LA-TIve,  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  {Gram.)  A  copulative  conjunction.  "The 
copulatire  '  and.' "  Bp.  Patrick. 

2.  Conjunction  ;  connection. 

Till  a  person  proceeds  nnto  a  fourth  wife,  which  makes 
more  than  one  coj/ulative  in  the  rule  of  marriage.        Jiicaut. 

C6P'I.I-LA-TIvE-LY,  ad.  In  a  copulative  man- 
ner. Hammond. 

cOp'U-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Relating  to  copulation ; 
copulative  ;  uniting.  P.  Cyc. 

COp'Y  (k8p'pe),  n.  [L.  copia,  abundance ;  from 
the'  multipiication  of  an  original  by  making 
others  like  it.  Gattel.  — L.  cojna,  as  used  in  the 
phrase  copiam  facere,  to  impart,  and  specially 
in  the  phrase  capiam  srriptura;  facere,  to  impart 
the  knowledge  of  a  writing.  As  this  was  often 
done  by  transcribing  it,  the  phrase  cojjiam 
facere  acquired  a  technical  meaning,  and  copia 
became  descriptive  of  the  transcript  so  made. 
Burrill.  —  It.,  Sp.,  <Sr  Port,  copia  ;  Fr.  copie.] 

1.  t  Abundance  ;  plenty. 

The  copy  or  store  that  he  hath  given  us.  .     _     . 

Tratinlaton!  q/"  the  BiNf  to  the  Header. 

2.  A  transcript  from  an  original ;  a  WTiting 
made  like  another  writing.  "The  Romans  sent 
to  Athens  for  copies  of  the  best  laws."      Swift. 

3.  One  thing  made  in  imitation  of  another ; 
as,  '♦  A  copy  of  a  picture  or  of  a  statue." 

4.  That  from  which  any  thing  is  copied ;  the 
autograph;  the  original;  the  archetype;  m.nnu- 
script  or  matter  to  be  printed.  "  Tlic  copy  is  at 
the  press."  Dryd^'n. 

5.  One  of  a  number  of  books  printed  from  the 
same  original. 

Syn.  —  A  eopif  and  model  may  be  both  employod 
either  as  an  orleinal  work,  or  a  work  formed  after 
an  oriEinnl.  A  cop^  to  write  after  by  close  Imitation  ; 
cnpy  for  the  printer  ;  a  mmM  to  be  imit.-itcd  ;  a  model 
of  a  bulldinc.  A  copy  of  a  picture  or  paintini; ;  a 
mnilel  of  an  ancient  teiiiple.  A  moilrl  serves  n»  a  pen- 
cral  rule  for  a  work  ;  n  pattern  U  desinned  to  be  imi- 
tated, and  to  regulate  a  work  or  p«'rforniance  ;  a 
specimen  is  a  part  of  a  work  or  performance,  which  | 
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help*  to  form  an  opinion  in  rvlmiion  lo  It.  A  foUem 
of  a  narment ;  a  paiieru  of  rectitude ;  a  tptdmtn  oi 
art,  or  a  liandwritinf.  —  See  MouEL. 

COP' Y,  r.  a.  I  It.  copiare ;  8p.  copiar ;  Fr.  copier: 
Sw.  Aoy«cra.J  [•.COPIED ;  ;y».  coi-yiNo,  coPiKU.j 

1.  To  transcribe;  to  write  or  print  after  an 
original ;  as,  "  To  ci/py  a  manuscript." 

2.  To   represent  in  a  likencsii   by  follotring 
any  pattern,  model,  or  example;  to  imitate. 

To  poiiu  her  few  nymphs  aspired.  S¥)i/i. 

Syn-— See  Follow,  Learn. 
COP'Y,  r.  H.     To  follow  an  original ;  to  imitate. 
"  Some,  when  they  copy,  follow  the  bad  aa  well 
as  the  good  things."  Dryden. 

COP'Y-BOOK  (-bftk),  «.  A  book  conUining  conies 
for  learners  to  imitate.  skak. 

COP'Y-gR,  n.    A  copier.  — Sec  Copi Ell.  Bentlcy. 

COP'Y-HOLD,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  tenure  for  which 
the  tenant  has  nothing  to  show  but  the  copy  of 
the  rolls  made  by  the  steward  of  the  manor  ;  — 
a  customary  tenure  as  opposed  to  free  socage  or 
freehold.  BurriU. 

CCP'Y-HOLD'eR,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  One  possess- 
ing'land  in  copyhold.  Warton. 

c6P'Y-lNG-MA-<;:niNE',  n.    A  copying-press. 

C6P'Y-lNO-PRf:88,  n.  A  machine  for  producing 
a  fa'c-simile  copy  of  a  manuscript.        Francis. 

cOp'Y-IsT,  n.      1.  One  who  copies ;  a  copier ;  a 

transcriber.      "The    line    on    which    copyists 

wrote."  Abp.  \ewcome, 

2.  An  imitator.     "  No  original  writer  ...  so 

unrivalled  by  succeeding  co/n/ists."        Warton, 

COp'Y-m6n'5Y,  n.  Money  paid  for  copr,  or  for 
literary  labor.  hosscell 

cOP'Y-RIGHT  (-rit),  n.  The  exclusive  right  al 
lowed  by  law  to  an  author  or  to  his  representa- 
tive, of  printing,  publishing,  and  selling  a  liter- 
ary composition  durin;^  a  certain  period  of  time ; 
— applied  also  to  a  similar  exclusive  right  to 
print  and  publish  maps,  charts,  prints,  cuts, 
engravings,  and  musical  compositions.  Burrill. 

COQUK-U-COT'  (k8k-l9-k8'),  n.     [Fr.]    L  The 

red  corn-rose  or  wild  poppy.  Fleming  if  Tibbins. 

2.  A  color  nearly  ret! ;  —  so  called  from  the 

wild  poppy.  Craig. 

CQ-ttUfiT'  (ko-k8t'),  r.  n.  [Yr.  coqtietet.]  To  trifle 
or  practise  deceit  in  love ;  to  make  a  show  of 
love ;  to  flirt. 

The  Tunbridfje  beaa 
I  saw  coTueMut^  t'other  night.  S*r(/t 

CO-QUET'  (ko-kSt'),  r.  a.  [i.  COQUETTED;  pp. 
coQUETTixo,  COQUETTED.]  To  treat  with  a 
show  of  love;  to  wheedle  by  blandishments;  to 
deceive  in  love  ;  to  jilt.  "  You  are  coquetting 
a  maid  of  honor."  Stciji. 

CQ-au6T'RY  (ko-k«t'r?)  [ko-k«t'r?,  S.  W,  P.  J, 
E.  F.  Ja.  K.  i>m. ;  kfi'kw^t-r^,  Wb.],  n.  [Sp. 
coqueteria ;  Fr.  coqwetterie.]  The  character  and 
practice  of  a  coquette  ;  deceit  or  trifling  in  love ; 
afl"cctation  of  amorous  advances;  flirtation. 
"  Women  without  a  dash  of  coquetry."  Addison. 

CQ-auftTTE'  (ko-k«t'),  n.  [Sp.  cootWo  ;  Fr.  ro- 
quette.]  A  vain  girl  or  wotnan  wtio  endeavors 
to  attract  amorous  advances  and  rejects  them 
when  ofTered ;  a  jilt. 

A  ccjuette  and  a  tindcr-lmx  an  spark-led.  Pop*. 

CQ-ai'ET'TI.SH  (k..-k«t'jah),  a.  Befitting  a  cc 
quette.     "A  coquettish  manner."     Swiidtume. 

CQ-aUftT'T|SH-LY  (ko-k«t'i«li-l?),  ad.  In  a  co- 
quettish manner.  For.  Qu.  Rev, 

CQ-aiiM'BITE  (ko-k«m'bIt),  n,  (Min.)  A  white 
species  of  copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  found 
in  Coquiinbo  in  Chili.  Dana. 

+  cOR,  m.  [Heb.  ":2.]  A  Hebrew  measure  con- 
taining ten  baths,  or  llj  bushels.  Ezek.xiv.  14. 

C6R-.^-  Ci  'A-  DJK,  n.  pi. 
iOr'nith.)  A  family  of 
fissirostral  birds  of  the 
order /'rt««r;-M,  includ- 
ing the  sub-families 
Coraciau<e,  Todinir, 
Eiiri/lainiintr,:in(\  Mo- 
motinte ;  rollers.  Gray. 

Cg-RA(;-I-A  'JfJE,  n.pl. 


Coracias  garmla. 
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(Ornith.)  A  sub-family  of  fissirostral  birds,  of 
the  order  Passeres  and  family  CoraciadcB ;  roll- 
ers. Gray. 

OOR'A-CLE  (k6r'?-kl),  n.  [W.  cwrwgle.]  A  fish- 
ing-boat used  in  Wales,  made  with  leather 
stretched  on  wicker  work.  Johnson. 

4S"  The  same  kind  of  boat  was  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.     Brande. 

COR'A-CO-BRA'iCHI-AL,  a,  [Eng.  coracoid  and 
Gr.  j3p«5tiw>' ;  L.  hrachium,  the  arm.]  {^Anat.) 
Applied  to  the  muscle  by  which  the  arm  is 
moved  forwards  and  inwards.  Dunglison. 

COR'A-CoId,  n.  [Gr.  /c<ipa|,  a  crow,  and  (7i5of, 
form.]  {Anat.)  A  small  process  of  the  blade- 
bone  in  apes  and  man  ;  a  lar^e,  flattened  bone, 
passing  from  the  shoulder-jomt  to  the  sternum 
in  birds,  reptiles,  &c. ;  —  so  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  beak  of  a  crow.        Brande. 

C^R'A-COlD,  a.  Shaped  like  a  crow's  beak.  Smart. 

COR'AL  [kSr'sil,  S.  W.  J.  F.  .Ta.  K.  Sm. ;  kiir'?!  or 
kBr'iil,  P.],  n.  \Gx.  KoadU-iov;  Krfoi?,  a  daughter, 
and  a/«,  «/.<!{,  the  sea  ;  L.  corallum ;  It.  coralh ; 
Sp.  coral;  Fr.  coraiL—Tint.  koraal;  Ger.  ko- 
ralle ;  Sw.  korall ;  Gael,  correal.'] 

1.  A  hard  substance,  red,  white,  or  black, 
found  in  the  ocean,  adhering  to  other  sub- 
stances, formerly  supposed  to  be  a  vegetable, 
but  now  held  to  be  the  skeleton  of  a  congeries  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  of  Polypi.  Dana, 

2.  A  piece  o''  coral  used  as  a  toy. 

In  the  pleased  infant  see  its  power  expand, 

Wlien  first  the  coral  fills  his  little  liand.      C.  Sprague. 

COR'AL,  a.  Relating  to  coral ;  coralline.  Z>/-ay<ow. 

<X>R-AL-LA'CEOUS  (kSr-jl-a'shus,  66),  a.  Having 
the  qualities  of  coral.  Dana. 

JJOR'AIiLED  (kor'?ld),  a.  Having  coral  ;  fur- 
nished with  coral.  Savage. 

roR-AL-LIF'pR-bPS,  a.  [L.  corallum,  coral, 
and  /<?/-o,  to  bear.]     Producing  coral. 

CO-RAL'LI-FORM,  a.  [L.  corallum,  coral,  and 
forma,  form.]     Formed  like  coral.      Ed.  Ency. 

CAR-ALL19'5-N0US,  a.  [Gr.  KopdlXtov,  coral, 
and  yfi''^'^)  to  produce.]  Producing  coral ;  cor- 
alliferous ;  coralligerous.  Clarke. 

uOR-AIz-LI^'P-ROUS,  a.  [L.  corallum,  coral, 
and^sro,  to  bear.]  Producing  coral;  corallig- 
onoua ;  coralliferous.  Clarke. 

c6r-j1L-LI'JVj1,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  marine, 
calcareous,  fiicoid,  jointed  plants,  formerly  con- 
sidered to  be  animals.  Baird. 

COR'AL-LINE  (19),  a.  [It.  coralUno;  Fr.  coral- 
Un.\     Consisting  of,  or  like,  coral.  Smart. 

COR'AL-LINE  (19),  n.  [Fr.]   \.  {Bot.)  One  of  the 

marine,  calcareous,  fucoid,  jointed  plants,  of 

the  genus  Corallina.  Brande. 

2.  A  boat  used  in  the  coral  fisheries.  Maunder. 

c6r'AL-L{N-ITE,  n.     (Pal.)  A  fossil  coralline. 

COR'AL-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  Kopdlhov,  coral,  and  XiGo<;, 
a  stone.]  ( Min.)  A  mineral  substance  or  petri- 
faction in  the  form  of  coral.  Maunder. 


Cf)R'AL-L6lD, 

cor-al-loId'al, 

coral. 


a.     [Gr.  KooAD.iov,  coral,  and 

ii&os,    form.]       Resembling 

Woodward. 


COR'AL-LoID,  )  n.  (Geol.)  A  deposit  of  coral 
COR'AL— RAG,  )  limestone  near  Calne,  England, 
■    making  a  part  of  the  oolitic  formation.     Craig. 

c6r'AL-TREE,  n.  (Bat.)  A  small  tree  of  the 
geniis  Erythrina,  which  produces  very  beautiful 

.   scarlet  flowers.  Loudon. 

COR'AL-WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  plants  of  the  genera  Dentaria  and 
Corallorhiza,  with  coral-like  roots.  Gray. 

CO'RjIM  JVOJV  JU'DI-CE,  [L.,  before  one  who 
is  not  ajitdge.l  (Law.)  A  phrase'denoting  that 
a  cause  is  brought  before  a  judge  who  has  not 
jurisdiction  in  the  case.  Burrill. 

COR'A-NACH,  or  C6R'A-NI€H,  n.  [Gael,  cora- 
na-ch,  a  dirge.]  A  lamentation  for  the  dead  ;  a 
funeral  song  ;  a  dirge.  Jamieson. 

Ercn  Braxfleld  has  a  coranach  of  wailing  over  his  tomh. 

X.  Brit.  Rev. 

f  CO-RANT',  n.     [Fr.  courante  ;  courir,  to  run.] 

1.  A  sprightly  dance.  Temple. 

2.  A  title  of  a  newspaper.  —  See  Covkant. 

Corantt,  avirca,  correspondences.  B.  Jonton, 


t  CO-rAn'TO,  n.    See  Courant.         B.  Jonson. 

CORB,  n.     [L.  corbis,  a  basket ;  Fr.  corbeille.] 

1.  A  basket  used  in  collieries ;  a  corf.  Clarke. 

2.  An  alms-basket ;  a  corban.        Buchanan. 

3.  An  ornament  in  building ;  a  corbel. 

With  curious  corbs  and  pendants  graven  fair.     Spetuer. 

COR'BAN,  n.  [Heb.  lSfi?»  ^^  offering;  L.  cor- 
bis, a  basket;  Fr.  corbeille.  —  Dxit.korf;  Ger. 
kerb.'] 

1.  An  alms-basket ;  a  corb.  Johnson. 

2.  (Jewish  Antiq.)  A  gift  or  sacrifice  offered 
to  God;  an  offering.  Mark\\\..  11. 

3.  A  ceremony  performed  by  the  Mahome- 
tans at  the  foot  of  Mount  Arafat,  in  Arabia.  It 
consists  in  killing  a  great  number  of  sheep  and 
distributing  them  among  the  poor.  Craig. 

t  CORBE  (kbrb),  a.  [Fr.  courbe.']  Crooked.  "  On 
thy  corbe  shoulder."  Spenser. 

COR'BglL  (kbr'bel)',  n.  [It.  corbello ;  Fr.  corbeille.'] 

1.  (Fort.)  A  little  basket  filled  with  earth, 
and  set  on  a  parapet  to  afford  cover  from  the 
fire  of  an  enemy.  Brande. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  sculptured  basket.  —  See  Cor- 
bel. Clarke. 

COR'BgL,  n.  [It.  corbello ;  Fr.  corbeille,  a  bas- 
ket.] (Arch!)  The  representation  of  a  basket ; 
—  the  vase  of  a  Corinthian  column  ;  — a  niche 
in  a  wall  for  a  figure  or  statue  ;  — *a  short  pro- 
jecting piece  of  wood  or  stone  in  a  building, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  basket.  Weale. 

Corbel  table,  a  projecting  battlement,  parapet,  or 
cornice,  resting  on  corbels. 

COR'BgT,  n.    (Arch.)  Same  as  Corbel.  Clarke. 

CoR'BjL,  n.     (Arch.)    Same  as  Corbel.  Clarke. 

COR'BY,  n.     [Fr.  corbeau.']    A  raven.    Brockett. 

COR'CLE,  w.  (Bot.)  The  embryo  of  a  plant. — 
See  CoRCULUM.  Crabb. 

C'OR'CU-LirM,  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  cor,  the  heart.J 
(Bot.j  The  embryo  of  a  plant;  corcle.  Brande. 

CORD,  n.  [Gr.  x°?^^  '■>  ■'-'•  chorda  ;  It.  corda  ;  Sp. 
cuerda ;  'Ft.  corae.— Dut.  koord ;  Gael,  cord.'] 

1.  A  string  composed  of  several  twisted 
strands  ;  a  small  rope. 

She  let  tliem  down  by  a  cord  through  the  window.  Jos.  ii.  15. 

2.  The  quantity  of  fire-wood  or  other  solid 
material  contained  within  a  space  eight  feet 
long,  four  feet  high,  and  four  feet  broad,  equal 
to  128  cubic  feet;  —  originally  measured  by  a 
cord,  or  line. 

CORD,  V.  a.    [i.  CORDED  ;  pp.  cording,  corded.] 

1.  To  fasten  or  fix  with  cords ;  to  bind  with  a 
cord  or  a  rope.  Cotgrave. 

2.  To  pile  up,  as  wood,  for  measurement  by 
the  cord. 

CORD'A(?E,  n.  [Gael,  cordail;  Sp.  cordaje.] 
Cords  or  ropes  collectively  ;  materials  for  ropes. 
"  A  sort  of  rush  useful  for  cordage."  Arbuthnot. 

CORD'AL§,  n.  pi.  (Her.)  Strings  of  the  robe  of 
estate,  made  of  silk  and  gold  threads  interwov- 
en like  a  cord,  with  tassels  at  the  end.   Ogilvie. 

COR'DATE,      }  „      ["L    cor,  cordis,  the  heart.] 

COR'DA-TgD,  S  (Bot.)    Having  the    form   of   a 

heart ;  heart-shaped.  P.  Cyc. 

COR'DATE-LY,  ad.    In  a  cordate  form. 

CORD'^D,  p.  a.  or  a.  Bound  with  a  cord  :  — piled 
for  measurement  by  the  cord,  as  wood :  —  striped 
as  with  cords  :  —  made  of  cords.  "With  a  cord- 
ed ladder."  Shak. 

C5R-De-LIER'(kbr-de-l§r'),n.  [Fr.]  (Eccl.Hist.) 
A  Franciscan  or  gray  friar ;  —  so  named  from 
the  cord  worn  as  a  girdle.  Prior. 

CORD'— GRAsS,  n.  A  species  of  marine  peren- 
nial grass  ;  Spartina  stricta.  Farm.  Ency. 

II  CORD'IAL,  a.  [L.  cor,  cordis,  the  heart;  It. 
cordiale ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  cordial.] 

1.  Proceeding  from  the  heart ;  hearty ;  sincere. 

He,  on  his  side 
Leaning  half  raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamoured.  Hilton. 

2.  Reviving ;  invigorating;  restorative.  "Cor- 
dial waters."  Wiseman. 

Syn.  —  See  Hearty. 
II  CORD'IAL  (kbrd'yjl  or  kor'd9-?il)  [kor'dyjl,  S.  E. 


F.  K.  C. ;  kbr'de-9l,  P.  J.  Ja. ;  kbr'je-?l,  IF.],  n 
1.  (Med.)  A  medicine  or  drink  for  increasing 
the  action  of  the  heart  or  quickening  the  circu- 
lation. 

Whatever  increase!  the  natural  or  animal  strength  Is  a 
cordial.  Arlmthiwt. 

2.  (Com.)  Aromatized  and  sweetened  spirit 
or  alcohol  used  as  a  beverage.  Clarke. 

3.  Any  thing  that  exhilarates  or  comforts. 

Reflections  on  a  life  well  past 

Shall  prove  a  cordial  to  the  last.  Cotton. 

II  COR'DIAL-HEART'^D,  a.  Having  cordial  feel- 
ing ;  warm-hearted.  Moore, 

II  CORD-I-Al'J-TY  (kbrd-ye-ai'e-te),  n.  [It.  cordi- 
alita ;  Sp.  cordlalidad ;  Fr.  cordialite!] 

1.  t  Relation  to  the  heart.  "  Cordiality  or 
reference  unto  the  heart."  Browne. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  cordial ;  heartiness  ; 
warmth  of  feeling;  sincerity;  as,  "To  treat 
one  with  cordiality." 

II  COR'DIAL-IZE,  v.  a.     1.  To  render  cordial ;  to 

harmonize.  Clarke. 

2.  To  render  like  cordial;  to  make,  or  turn, 

into  a  cordial.  Craig. 

II  COR'DIAL-IZE,  V.  n.  To  feel  cordiality ;  to  har. 
monize.     [r.]  Ch,  Ob. 

II  CORD'IAL-LY,  ad.    Sincerely  ;  heartily.    More. 

II  CORD'IAL-NESS,  n.     Heartiness.         Cotgrave, 

COR'DI?-RITE,»i.  (Mm.)  A  variety  ofiolite.-Dawa. 

COR'Dl-FORM,  a,  [L.  cor,  cordis,  the  heart,  and 
forma,  form ;  Fr.  cordiforme.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  heart ;  heart-shaped.  Smart. 

C'6R-DIL-LE' R4,  n.  [Sp.]  (Geo^r.)  A  chain  of 
mountains.  Hamilton, 

COR'DJ-NfR,  n.  [Fr.  cordonnier.]  A  shoemaker. 
—  See  CoRDWAiNER.  Johnson. 

CORD'— MAK-pR,  n,    A  maker  of  ropes  or  cords. 

COR'DON  (kbr'dSn  or  kbr'dSng)  [kbr'dSn,  Ja.  Wb.; 
kbr'dong',  K.  Sm.],  n.  [It.  cordone  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr. 
cordon.] 

1.  A  band  or  ribbon  worn  as  a  badge.  "  Breth- 
ren that  did  wear  St.  Francis's  cordon."  Sandys. 

2.  (Fort.)  A  row  of  projecting  stones  running 
along  the  top  of  a  wall :  —  a  flat  coping-stone  on 
the  escarp,  generally  two  feet  wide  and  eight 
inches  thick.  Campbell, 

3.  (Mil.)  A  series  of  military  posts  round  a 
town  or  a  tract  of  country,  so  as  to  prevent 
ingress  and  egress.  Brande. 

4.  (Arch.)  The  edge  of  a  stone  on  the  outside 
of  a  building.  Buchanan. 

CORDOJV  SJiJ^ITAIRE  (kbr'dBng-sin-e-tir'),  «. 
[Fr.]  A  line  of  troops  posted  on  the  frontiers 
of  a  country,  in  order  to  prevent  communica- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  with  those  of  a  neigh- 
boring country,  in  which  a  pestilential  disease 
prevails.  Boiste. 

COR'DO-VAN,  n.  \^Tp.  cordoban;  Tr.cordouan.] 
Spanish  leather  or  tanned  goat-skin,  originally 
from  Cordova,  in  Spain  ;  —  often  called  cord- 
wain.  Velasquez. 

COR'DU-ROir,  n.  [Probably  from  Fr.  corde  du 
roi,  king's  cord.]  A  kind  of  fustian  or  thick 
cotton  stuff,  ribbed  or  corded.  W.  Ency. 

COR'DIJ-ROY-ROAD,  n.  A  road  or  causeway 
constructed  of  round  logs.     [U.  S.]       Bartlett, 

CORD' WAIN,  n,  Spanish  leather;  cordovan. — 
See  Cordovan.  Spenser. 

c6RD'WAIN-t;R,  n.  \¥r.  cordovan,  Spanish  leath- 
er or  cordovan  ;  cordouaiiier.]  A  worker  in 
cordovan:  —  a  shoemaker.  Bp.  Hall. 

CORD'-WOOD  (-wud),  M.  Wood  piled  up  for  fuel 
to  be  measured  or  sold  by  the  cord.       Johnson. 

CORE,  n.  [Gr.  Klap,  the  heart ;  L.  cor ;  It.  cuore; 
Fr.  caeur.] 

1.  The  heart  or  inner  part  of  any  thing,  par- 
ticularly of  fruit.  "A  fruit  with  little  or  no 
core,  or  stone."  Bacon. 

2.  The  internal  mould  which  occupies  the 
space  intended  to  be  left  hollow  in  casting  met- 
als.    [A  term  used  by  founders.]  Grier. 

3.  A  disorder  in  sheep  occasioned  by  wormi 
in  the  liver.  Chambers. 

4.  fA  body;  a  collection.  "A  core  of  peo- 
ple." Bacon. 
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CdRE,  V.  a.   To  take  out  the  core  of.  Oreen. 

Cp-RE'AN.  a.  (Geoq.)  Belonging  to  Corea,  a 
peninsula  between  China  and  Japan.  Earnshato. 

CQ-RE'AN,  «.     A  native  of  Corea.         Earnshato. 

C6KKU  (kord),  fl.     1.  Cured  in  a  certain  degree ; 

treated   with   salt,  as   herring,   preparatory  to 

being  dried.  Smart. 

2.  Having  the  core  taken  out ;  as,  "  Cored 

fruit." 

CO-RE'gjpNT,  n.     A  joint  regent.  Wraxall. 

cO-RfiL'A-TlVE,  n.    See  Coukelativb. 

C6-Rg-6P'S|S,  n.  [Or.  /ttfoij,  a  bug,  and  *i|.i{,  ap- 
pearance.] (Bot.)  A  genus  of  American  plants  ; 
—  80  naniea  from  the  resemblance  of  their 
seed  to  a  bug.  Loudon. 

c6n'^T,n.    A  species  of  snail.  Goldsmith. 

CORP,  n.  [See  Coun.]  1.  A  large  wicker-work 
basket  for  drawing  coals  out  of  the  pit.  Brockctt. 

2.  A  basket  for  fish.  Ilnlliwell. 

3.  A  temporary  building ;  a  shed.   Jamieson. 

CCiR'FUTE,  n.  (Grog.)  A  native  of  Corfu,  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Earnshaw. 

CO-RI-A'CEOl'S  (k5-r?-a'3hu8,  66),  a.  [Gr.  j(6fiov  ; 
L.  corium,  leather.] 

1.  Resembling  leather;  leathery.  "  Coria- 
ceous concretions."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  {Bot.)  Stiff  or  tough,  like  leather.  Maunder. 

CO-RJ-AiN'DgR,  n.  [Gr.  Kopiavov ;  L.  coriandrum ; 
It.  &;  S\t.  coriaiidro  ;  Fr.  roriandre.]  {Bot.)  An 
umbelliferous  annual  plant,  the  hot  or  spicy 
seeds  of  which  are  carminative,  and  are  used 
for  flavoring  spirits,  and  to  cover  the  taste  of 
medicines ;  Coriandrum  sativum.  Loxidon. 

CO-Rl-AN'ueR-SEED,  n.  The  seed  of  the  cori- 
ander, or  Coriandrum  sativum.  Ash. 

c6r'JN,  n.    A  species  of  gazelle.  Fischer. 

C(')R'I.\TH,  n.  1.  {Geoff.)  An  ancient  city  in 
Greece,  noted,  among  other  things,  for  fruits, 
architecture,  and  licentiousness. 

2.  tThe  name  of  a  fruit  now  called  currard. 

The  chief  riches  of  Zunte  consist  in  corinths,         Browne. 

CQ-RlN'THl-Ac,a.  Pertaining  to  Corinth.  Clarke. 

UQ-RlN'THI-AN,  a.  1.  {Geoff.)  Relating  to  Cor- 
inth ;  as,  "  Corinthian  brass." 

2.  {Arrh.)  Noting  the  third  or-    t       V        ,M 
Act  of  Grecian  architecture,  the 
Doric  and  Ionic  being  the  first  and 
second. 

3.  Licentious.   "  All  her  young 
Corinthian  laity."  Milton. 

CQ-RlN'THl-AN,  n.     1.  {Geog.)  A 
native  of  Corinth.     2  Cor.  vi.  11. 
2.  A  licentious  person. 

I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Falstaff,  but  a  Corinthian.   Shak. 
To  play  the  Corinthian,  to  behave  licentiously. 

CO'RI-Om,  n.  [L.,  skin,  kather.]  {Anat.)  The 
deep  layer  of  the  cutis,  or  true  skin  ;  the  base 
of  the  skin.  Iloblyn. 

CO-Ri'VAL,  n.    See  Coeeival.  Bacon. 

CORK,  n.  [L.  cortex, bark ;  Sp.  corcho ;  Fr.  ecorce ; 
Diit.  kurk  ;  Ger.,  Sw.,  .Sr  Dan.  kork.] 

1.  The  outer  bark  of  the  Quercus  sid>cr,  a 
species  of  oak  cultivated  for  this  product  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  France,  in  Spain,  and  in 
Portugal.  Loudon. 

2.  A  piece  of  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree  cut  so 
as  to  fonn  a  stopple  ;  a  stopple. 

3.  A  projection  on  the  bottom  of  a  horse's  shoe 
to  prevent  his  slipping;  a  calkin. 

CORK,  r.  a.     [i.  COUKEI)  ;  pp.  CORKINO,  COKKED.] 

1.  To  stop  with  a  cork  ;  as,  "  To  cork  a  bottle.'^ 

2.  To  fit  or  raise  with  cork. 

He  that  weareth  a  cnrkcd  shoe  or  slipper.  Hiilort. 

And  tread  on  corked  stilts  a  prisoner's  pace.     Bp.  //all. 

3.  To  provide  a  horse's  shoe  with  sharp  points 
to  prevent  his  slipping.  — See  Calk. 

4.  To  wound  with  a  point.  Clarke. 
CttRK'-FuS-SIL,   n.      A   species    of  amianthus, 

like  cork,  —the  lightest  of  all  stones.    Ogilvie. 

COBK'ING-PIn,  n.  A  pin  of  the  largest  size.  Sicift. 

c6rk'-JAcK-5T,  n.  A  jacket  lined  with  cork, 
used  by  persons  learning  to  swim.     Buchanan. 
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CORK 'SCREW  (kork'.krd),  n.    A  screw  for  draw- 
ing  corks  from  bottles.  Wells. 

CORK'-TREE,  n.     A  species  of  oak  of  which  the 
bark  is  cork  ;  the  Quercus  suber.  P.  Cyc. 

CORK'Y,  a.     Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  cork. 

COR'MQ-RANT,  n.  [It.  corvo 
marino,  marine  crow  ;  Sp. 
Cuervo  marino,  marine  crow, 
and  corvejon  ;  Fr.  cormoran.\ 

1.  {Ornith.)  A  voracious, 
aquatic  bird  of  the  family 
Pelecanidte ;  Phalocrocorax 
carho.  It  is  trained  by  the 
Chinese  to  catch  fish.  Yarrell. 

2.  A  glutton.  Johnson. 
CORM,  )  n.  [Gr.  Kopt,6i,  the 
COR'MVS,  >  trunk   of  a  tree.] 

{Bot.)    A   solid  bulb,   as   of  __ 

crocus.  Gray. 

CORN,  n.  [Goth,  kaum ;  A.  S.  com ;  Dut.  koom ; 
Ger-,  Sw.,  ^r  Dan.  korn.} 

1.  The  seeds  which  grow  in  ears,  not  in  pods; 
such  seeds  as  are  made  into  bread;  —  generallv 
used  in  a  collective  sense,  but  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  a  single  seed  ;  as,  "A  com  of  wheat." 

John  xii.  2o. 

2.  Cereal  grain,  of  different  kinds,  used  for 
bread,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  maize. 

3.  Any  plant  bearing  grain,  or  such  plants 
unreaped. 

All  the  idle  weeds  that  grovr 
In  our  sustaining  com.  Shal: 

4.  Any  minute  particle  ;  a  grain.  "  How 
many  corns  of  sand."  Bp.  Hall.  "  A  corn  of 
powder."     Beau,  i^  Fl. 

5.  [L,  cormt,  a  horn.]  A  horny  excrescence 
or  wart  on  the  toe  or  the  foot. 

lie  tirst  that  useful  secret  did  explain 

That  pricking  corns  foretolt".  tlic  gathering  rain.  Gnu. 
jgfS'  In  England,  the  term  cum,  ns  usod  for  irrain, 
is  applied  to  wheat,  barley,  and  other  small  prains  ; 
in  the  U.  S.,  it  is  commonly  used  for  Imlian  corn  or 
maize —  In  Scotland,  it  is  generally  conflned  to  oats. 
Jamieson. 

CORN,  V.  a.     [i.  CORNED  ;  pp.  cornixg,  corxed.] 

1.  To  prepare  or  preserve,  as  meat,  by  salting 
moderately,  or  sprinkling  with  salt. 

2.  To  granulate.  "A  small  sieve  of  parch- 
ment ...  to  corn  it."  Dumpier. 

3.  To  feed  with  com  or  oats.  Jamieson. 

4.  To  exhilarate  or  intoxicate.  Jamieson. 

CQR-NA'CEOUS  (kor-na'shus),  fl.  Relating  to 
plants  of  the  genus  Cornus,  or  dogwood.  /'.  Cyc. 

CORN'A^E,  n.  [L.  comu,  a  horn ;  Old  Fr.  car- 
fiage.']  {Law.)  An  ancient  tenure  of  land,  which 
obliged  the  landholder  to  pive  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  by  blowing  a  hom.Blackstotie. 

t  COR'NA-MUTE,  n.  [It.  comamusa  ;  Fr.  come- 
muse.^  A  wind  instrument;  a  kind  of  bag- 
pipe ;  a  cornmuse.  Drayton. 

CORN'-bAs-K^T,  n.  A  large  basket  for  carrying 
corn,  or  maize,  in  the  ear. 

CORN'-BEEF,  n.    See  Corned-beef.       Ogilvie. 

CORN'-BIN,  n.  A  bin  or  box  for  holding  com,  or 
maize,  in  the  ear.  Farm.  Ency. 

CORN'-BIND,  n.  {Bot.)  Climbing  buckwheat ;  a 
species  of  Polygonum.  Grose. 

CORN'-BLADE,  n.  The  blade,  or  leaf,  of  Indian 
corn,  or  maize.  Bartktt. 

cOrn'BRAsh,  n.  A  rubbly  stone  forming  a  soil, 
celebrated  in  Wiltshire,  England,  for  being  fa- 
vorable to  the  growth  of  grain.  Brande. 

CORN'-CHAND-I.eB,  n 

who  deals  in  corn. 
CCRN'— CLAD,  a.     Covered  with  growing  com. 

CORN'-cr)C-KI.E,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  pink 
family,  growing  with  wheat ;  Agrostemmn  gi- 
thago.  Loudon. 

CORN'-CRAcK-5R,  n.  A  cant  term  for  a  native 
of  Kentucky.     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

CORN'-CRAke,  n.  [See  Crake.]  {Omith.)  A 
bird  with  a  shrill  cry,  that  frequents  cornfields; 
the  land-rail ;  Crex  pratensia,  Yarrell. 

<"ORN'-CROVV-FOOT  (-TOt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  species 
of  ranunculus  ;  Ranunculus  arvensis.  Ixiudon. 


[See  Chandler.]   One 
Johnson. 


CORNERr-TOOTII 

C6bn'-cCt-T5R,  n.  L  One  who  cuts  or  cur©, 
corns.  Spectator. 

2.  An  instrument  or  a  machine  for  cutting 

the  stalks  of  corn. 

CORN'-DODV-eR,  n.  A  cake  made  of  Indian 
corn,  or  maize.  Bartlett. 

CORN'-DRIll,  n.  {Agric.)  A  machine  for  sow- 
ing com.  Spier: 

COR'N5-A,  n.  [L.  comeus,  homy  ;  comu,  a  horn  ; 
It.  correa.]  {Anat.)  The  transparent  mem- 
brane, of  a  horny  texture,  which  formn  the  front 
part  of  the  eyeball.—  See  Ete.  Dungliton. 

CORNED  (ktirnd)^  p.  a.  1.  Prepared  or  prescnrcd, 
as  meat,  by  being  salted  moderately. 

2    Granulated.  Dryden, 

3.  Tipsy;  drunk.     [Low.]  Grose. 

CORNED-BEEF'  {kornd-Mf),  n.  Beef  prepared 
or  preserved  by  being  moderately  salted.  Smart. 

COR'NfL,  n.  1.  [L.  cornus,  comu,  a  horn  ;  It. 
corniolo;  Fr.  cornottiller.]  (Bot.)  A  shrub  of 
very  hard  and  durable  wood ;  the  coracl-cherry, 
or  Cornus  mascula.  It  is  a  species  of  dogwood, 
sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of 
its  fruit.  Mortimer. 

2.  [Fr.  commiille.']  The  fruit  of  the  cornel; 
cornelian-cherry  ;  dog-berry. 

On  wildings  and  on  strawtierries  Ihey  <Mi 

O/meh  and  brambleberries  gave  the  r«»t.  Drfden. 

COR'NpL-BfiR'RV,  n.  Same  as  Cornelian- 
cherry.  Booth. 

COR'N^L-CHfcR'RV,  n.  {Bot.)  The  comel-tree; 
Cornus  mascula.  '  Loudon. 

COR-NEL'IAN,  w.    {Min.)    See  Cahnelian. 

C6R-NEL'I  AN-CIlftR'RY,  n.  {Bot.)  The  fruit  of 
the  cornelian-tree,  or  cornel.  Mortimer. 

COR-NEL'I.AN-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  Another  name 
for  the  cornel.  —  Sec  Cornel.  Bacon. 

COR'N (:i^TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  comel-chernr  of 
cornelian-tree.  Ash. 

C'6R,yE'MU^F.{kiiTn'ma7.),n.  [Fr.]  A  bagpipe 
or  shawm  ;  a  cornamute.  Boyer. 

COR'Ne-O-CAL-cA'Rf-OCs,  a.  [L.  cometu, 
homy,  and  calcarius,  pertaining  to  lime.] 

1.  {Cotu-h.)  Noting  the  mixture  cf  horny  and 
calcareous  matter  which  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  some  shells.  Maunder. 

2.  Noting  those  opercula  which  are  homy  on 
one  side  and  testaceous  on  the  other.  Maunder. 

c6R'N5-OUS,  a.  [L.  comeus;  comu,  a  horn.] 
Horny  ;  resembling  horn.  Browne. 

COR'NpR,  n.  [L.  comtu,  a  horn,  something  that 
projects  ;  Fr.  cornier,  angular.— W.  cornel.'] 

1.  The  point  where  two  lines  meet ;  an  angle. 

2.  A  retired  or  secret  place.  "  This  thing 
was  not  done  in  a  corner."  .Acts  xxvi.  26. 

3.  Any  part,  indefinitely.  "  All  comers  else 
of  the  earth."  Shak.  "  In  every  comer  of  the 
island."     Daries. 

Syn. —  Corner  is  *a  term  in  common  iine  with  a 
divermty  of  appliration  ;  anfflr  in  a  lerhniral  term  of 
(teonietrj'.  Cornrr  properly  impltPM  the  outer  eiireme 
(mint  of  any  Holid  IkkIv  ;  uHirtr,  the  inner  exin-nu(y 
produced  by  the  meetinir  of  twii  richl  linen.  Comrr 
IS  Uited  also  to  <lenule  the  inner  exireinity,  or  a  oerret 
place.  The  corner  uf  a  building,  a  riHini,  a  itreet ;  a 
secret  corner  i  an  obtuse,  acute,  or  rifthl  angle. 

COR'NgR.  r.  a.  [i.  cornered;  pp.  cornerino, 
CORNERED.]  To  drive  into  a  corner  :  —  to  em- 
barrass ;  to  confound.     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

COR'N^R,  a.    Relating  to,  or  being  in,  a  comer. 

tCOR'N^R-CAP,  n.  A  chief  ornament.  "Cor- 
ner-cap of  society."  Shak. 

c5R'N^RED  (kiir'nfrd),  a.  Having  angles  or 
comc-s.  "  AVhether  this  building  were  square 
like  a  castle,  or  cornered  like  a  triangle."  Austin. 

c6R'N$R-l£ss,  a.    Hadng  no  comer.     Domte. 

COR'NfR-STo.NE,  n.  The  stone  that  unites  the 
two  stones  or  walls  at  the  comer ;  the  principal 
stone.     "  Who  fixed  the  comer-stone  ?  '  Yotmy, 

COR'XPR-TAAth,  w.  One  of  the  four  teeth  of 
a  horse,  which  are  between  the  middling  teeth 
and  ti.e  tusks.  Farrier's  Diet. 
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COR'N^R-Wl^E,  ad.  From  corner  to  corner ;  with 
the  comer  in  front ;  diagonally. 

COR'N^T,  n.  [L.  comu,  a  horn ;  It.  cometta  ; 
Sp.  corneta  ;  Fr.  cm-net,  and  cornette.'] 

1.  {Mus.)  A  musical  instrument  blown  with 
the  mouth  ;  a  sort  of  trumpet.  "Israel  played 
on  timbrels  and  on  cornets."  2  Sam.  vi.  5. 

2.  (Mil.)  An  officer  of  cavalry  who  bears  the 
standard  of  a  troop.  Brande.  —  t  A  company 
or  troop  of  horse.  "  A  body  of  live  camets  of 
horse."  Clarendon.  —  t  A  flag  or  standard  upon 
which  arms  were  emblazoned.     Fairholt. 

3.  The  square  cap  of  doctors  of  divinity  ;  — 
a  similar  cap  worn  by  females.  Fairholt. 

4.  A  scarf  or  tippet  worn  by  Aoctors.Cutgrave. 

5.  {Farriery.)  That  part  of  a  horse's  foot 
■which  circularly  surmounts  the  rest,  distin- 
guished by  the  hair  that  covers  the  upper  part 
of  the  hoof;  the  lowest  part  of  the  pastern; 
coronamen;  coronet.  Farrier's  Diet. 

6.  {Surcf.)  A  blood-letting  instrument  ;  a 
fleam.  Farm.  Ency. 

7.  (Zo'il.)  pi.  The  hard  scaly  processes  which 
rattle  at  the  end  of  a  rattlesnake's  tail.  Maunder. 

COR  'JVK  T-Jl-PIS '  TQJ^,  n.  [Fr.]  A  brass  wind 
instrument,  like  the  French  han,  but  capable 
of  much  greater  inflection,  from  the  valves  and 
stoppers  (pistons)  with  which  it  is  furnished, 
and  from  which  it  derives  its  name.        Brande. 

COR'NgT-CY,  n.  The  commission  or  the  office 
of  a  cornet.  Todd. 

COR'NpT-^R,  n.  A  blower  of  the  corneUHakeioill. 

COR-NET'T|,  n.  (Man.)  A  method  of  riding,  or 
a  motion  of  a  horse.  Loudon. 

CORN'-FAC-TOR,  n.  A  factor,  broker,  or  dealer 
in  corn.  Clarke. 

CORN'FIELD,  n.    A  field  where  corn  grows.  Shak. 

CORN'-FLAg,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  bulbous 
plants  ;  Gladiolus.  Loudon. 

CORN'-FLOOR  (-flor),  n.  A  floor  for  storing 
corn.  Hos.  ix.  1. 

CORN '-FLO  W- PR,  n.  A  flower  which  grows 
amongst  corn,  as  the  blue-bottle,  wild  poppy, 
&c.  Bacon. 

CORN'-HEAP,  n.    A  heap  of  corn.         Bp.  Hall. 

COR'NICE,  n.  [Gr.  Koaiavis ;  L.  coronis,  a  flourish 
at  the  end  of  a  book  or  chapter  ;  the  end ;  It. 
cornice ;  Sp.  cornisa ;  Fr.  corniche.']  {Arch.) 
The  upper  projecting  division  of  an  entablature ; 
the  upper  moulding  of  any  part  of  a  building, 
as  of  a  room,  of  a  pediment,  &c.  Britton. 

COR'NICE-RING,  n.  {Gunnery.)  The  next  ring 
from  the  muzzle  backwards.  Chambers. 

COR'NJ-CLE  Tkbr'ne-kl),  n.  \1j.  corniculum,  dim. 
of  comu,  a  norn.]     A  little  horn.  Brotcne. 

CQR-NIC'y-LATE,  a.  [L.  corniculatus,  in  the 
form  of  a  horn;  cornu,  a  horn.] 

1.  Furnished  with  horns  ;  horned. 

Venus,  moon-like,  grown  corniculate.  More. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  processes  like  small  horns ; 
bearing  a  little  spur,  or  horn.  Loudon. 

CQR-NIF'JC,  a.  [L.  cornu,  a  horn,  and  facio,  to 
make.]    Making  or  producing  horns.  Maunder. 

COR'NI-FORM,  a.  [L.  cornu,  a  horn,  and /brmrt, 
form.]     Having  the  shape  of  a  horn.       Smart. 

COR-nI^'^IR-OUS,  a.  [L.  comiger,  comigeris ; 
cornu,  a  horn,  and  gero,  to  bear.]  Horned; 
having  horns.  "  Cornigerous  animals."  Broione. 

COR'NINE,  n.  {Med.)  A  principle  found  in  the 
Cornus  Florida,  having  properties  like  those  of 
quinine.  Hoblyn. 

CORN'ING-HoiySE,  n.  A  place  where  powder  is 
granulated.  Todd. 

COR'NISH,  a.  {Geog.)  Belonging  to  Cornwall  in 
England.  Chambers. 

By  "  Tre,"  "  Pol."  and  "  Pen  " 

\  ou  may  know  Cornish  men.  Proverb. 

cOR'NISH,  n.  {Geog.)  The  people  or  the  dialect 
of  Cornwall.  Warton. 

OOR'NJST,  n.  {Mus.)  A  player  on  the  cornet ; 
a  corneter.  Sm<irt. 


CORN'— L And,  n.  Land  appropriated  to  raising 
com.  Mortimer. 

CORN'— lAw§,  n.  pi.  Laws  passed  at  various 
times  by  the  British  legislature  regulating,  by 
duties,  the  importation  and  exportation  of  corn, 
grain,  or  materials  for  bread. 

as-  It  was  the  early  policy  of  the  English  govern- 
ment to  forbid  the  exportation  of  grain,  while  its  im- 
portation was  freely  permitted.  Subsequently  it  was 
deemed  better  to  stimulate  home  production  by  pro- 
hibiting importation,  or  by  restricting  it  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  secure  to  the  native  farmers  a  monoiwly 
of  the  home  market.  But  in  1845-6,  the  dissatisfac- 
tion with  this  system  of  restriction  had  become  so 
general,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  forward  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  act,  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  22, 
which  provided  for  the  immediate  moditication  of  the 
corn  laws,  and  for  their  tinal  abolition  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1849.     P.  Cyc.    Brande. 

CORN '-LOFT,  n.    A  granary.  Sherwood. 

CORN'-MAR'I-GOLD,  n.  A  perennial  plant,  bear- 
ing brilliant  yellow  flowers ;  yellow  ox-eye ; 
Crysatithefnum  segetum.  Farm.  Ency. 

t  CORN'-MAS-T^R  (12),  n.  One  who  cultivates 
corn  for  sale.  Bacon. 

CORN'-MER-CHANT,  n.    One  who  deals  in  corn. 

CORN'-ME-T^R,  n.  One  who  superintends  the 
measuring  of  corn.  Todd. 

CORN'— MILL,  n.  A  mill  for  grinding  corn;  — 
called  also  grist-mill. 

CORN'-MINT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  mint.  Booth. 

t  CORN'-mOD-^JN,  n.     A  corn-merchant. 

Holland. 

CORN'MU^E,  n.  [Fr.  cornemtcse.']  {Mus.)  A  sort 
of  bagpipe ;  —  written  also  cornemuse.       Crabb. 

CORN'-PiPE,  n.    A  pipe  made  of  a  corn-stalk. 

CORN'-POP-Py,  71.  A  red  poppy  ;  a  troublesome 
weed  in  cornfields  ;  —  called  also  corn-rose, 
cop-rose,  head-wark,  and  red-weed ;  —  Papaver 
rhaas.  Farm.  Ency. 

CORN'— RENT,  n.  A  money  rent  for  land,  varying 
in  amount  according  to  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  corn.  Political  Diet. 

C6RN'-R6cK-5T,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Bunias.  Clarke. 

c6rN'-RO§E,  n.    {Bot.)    See  Corn-poppy. 

CORN'-sAL-AD,  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  succulent 
plant,  cultivated  for  a  salad  ;  a  species  of  Fcdia 
or  Valerianella.  Gray. 

CORN'-STALK  (-stak),  n.  The  stalk  of  Indian 
corn.  Lee. 

CORN '-STONE,  n.  A  provincial  name  for  a  red 
limestone.  Lyell. 

COR  'J\ru  jiM-MO  'JVIS,  n.  [L.,  the  horn  of  Am- 
man, in  allusion  to  the  horns  upon  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Egypt.]  {Pal.)  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  ammonite.  Brande. 

COR-JfU-Cb' PI-4,n.  ;pl.  cornucopijb. 
[L.  cornucopice,  the  horn  of  the  goat 
Amalthea,  placed  among  the  stars  as 
the  emblem  of  fruitfulness  and  abun- 
dance ;  cornu,  a  horn,  and  co]/ia,  plen- 
ty.    Wm.  Smith.] 

1.  (Ant.)    The   horn    of    plenty  ;  a 
wreathed  horn,  filled  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  used  as  the  symbol  of  Plenty,  Peace, 
and  Concord.  Fairholt. 

2.  {Arch.  &  Sculp.)  The  representation  of  the 
cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty.  Weale. 

3.  pi.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses,  the  spike 
of  which  resembles  the  cornucojna,  or  horn  of 
plenty.  Loudon. 

COR'JVUS,  n.  [L.,  the  dogwood-tree.']  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  ;  dogwood.  P.  Cyc. 

COR-NUTE',  ?).  a.  [L.  coi'nutus,  horned  ;  cornu, 
a  horn.]  [«.  cornited  ;  pp.  coknuting,  cou- 
NVTED.]  To  furnish  with  horns  :  —  to  cuckold. 
"A  la\vyer's  wife  in  Aristsenetus  .  .  .  threatened 
to  cornute  him."  Burton. 

COR-NUTE',  a.    Horned ;  having  horns.  Loudon. 

COR-NUT'5D,p.a.  Grafted  with  horns  ;  homed  : 
—  cuckolded.  L  Estrange. 


COR-NU'TO,  n.    A  cuckold.  gjiak 

CQR-NU'TOR,  n.    A  cuckold  maker.         Jordan, 
CORN'-VAN,  n.    A  machine,  or  fan,  for  winnow- 
ing corn.  Pope, 
CORN'-Vi-O-LET,  n.     {Bot.)  A  species  of  cam- 
panula ;  Campanula  hybrida.                     Craig. 
CORN'-WAIN,  n.    A  wain  or  wagon  for  carrying 
corn  ;  a  wagon  loaded  with  corn.    Bj).  Horsley. 
CORN'-WEE-VIL  (-w«-vl),  n.     {Ent.)  A  coleop- 
terous insect  very  injurious  to  grain ;  Calandra 
granaria.                            Harris.    Fann.  Ency. 

CORN'Y,  a.  1.  [L.  comu,  a  horn.]  Resembling 
horn  ;  horny.     "  The  corny  reed."  Milton. 

2.  [corn.]  Producing  or  bearing  grain  or  com. 
"  The  corny  ear."  Prior 

3.  Containing  com.  "  Draught  of  eo>-wy  ale." ■ 
Chaucer.     "  Corny  gizzards."     Dryden. 

4.  Tipsy  ;  drunk.  —  See  Corned.    Brockett. 

COR'O-CORE,  n.  A  boat  of  the  Indian  Archipel- 
ago, of  various  forms.  Ogilvie. 

COR'O-DY,  n.  [Low  L.  corodium,  or  corrodium ; 
It.  corredo,  provision.]  {Law.)  An  allowance 
of  provisions  or  other  necessaries  due  from  a 
religious  house  or  monastery  to  the  king,  for 
the  support  of  his  chaplains  or  servants  ;  — 
WTitten  also  coi-rody.  Burrill. 

COR'OL,  n.    {Bot.)  A  corolla.  Smart. 

CO-ROL'LA,  n.  [L.,  a  little  wreath  or  crotcn ; 
dim.  of  corona,  a  wreath  or  crown.]  {Bot.) 
The  leaves,  or  petals,  of  a  flower  within  the 
calyx ;  the  inner  of  the  two  sets  of  floral  cov- 
erings in  a  complete  flower.  When  there  is  only 
one  set  it  is  called  calyx  ox  perianth.  Gray. 

COR-OL-LA'CEOUS  (kor-ol-a'shus,  66),  a.  {Bot.) 
Relating  to  the  corolla  ;  like  a  corolla.    Smart. 

OOR'OL-LA-RY,  or  CO-ROL'LA-RY  [kftr'o-lar-e, 
S.  W.  P.' J.  ii\  F.  Ja'.K.  Sm.  11.  Wb. ;  ko-rol'j- 
re,  C.  Bailey,  Kenrick,  Scott^,  n.  [L.  corolla- 
rium,  a  garland  of  flowers,  or  a  gift  to  a  person 
over  and  above  what  was  due  ;  and,  latterly,  in 
philosophical  writings,  a  deduction ;  It.  Sj  Sp. 
corollario  ;  Fr.  corolluire.'] 
1.  t  A  surplus  ;  an  overplus. 


Bring  a  corollary 
Rather  than  want. 


Siak. 


2.  A  consequent  truth ;  an  inference ;  a  con- 
clusion. Dryden. 

3.  {Math.)  An  obvious  consequence  of  one 
or  more  propositions.  Davies  4r  Peck. 

a^=-  "  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sherid.in,  Dr.  Ash,  W. 
Johnston,  Buchanan,  Entick,  and  Smith  accent  this 
word  on  the  tirst,  and  Dr.  Kenrick,  Scott,  Perry,  and 
Bailey,  on  the  second  syllable.  The  weight  of  au- 
thority is  certainly  for  the  accentuation  on  the  first 
syllable,  and  analogy  seems  to  confirm  this  author- 
ity."    Walker.  —  See  CAPILLARY. 

c6r'OL-LATE,      )  a.    {Bot.)  Like  a  corolla,  or 
c6r'OL-LAT-$D,  )  having  corollas.  Craig. 

COR'QL-LET,  n.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  partial  flow- 
ers which  make  a  compound  one  ;  a  floweret  in 
an  aggregate  flower.  Clarke. 

COR'OL- lIne,  a.  {Bot.)  Belonging  to  a  corolla; 
corollaceous.  .  Gray. 

COR'OL-LULE,  n.    {Bot.)  A  corollet.  Clarke. 

C0R-0-MAN'D?L-W00D  (-w(id),  n.  A  beautiful 
brown  wood  from  Coromandel.  W.  Ency. 

CO-RO'J^Jl,  w. ;  pi.  coronje. 
[L.,  a  croicn.] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  large,  flat 
member  of  the  cornice,  which 
crowns  the  entablature.  It 
is  situated  between  the  cymatium  above  and 
the  bed-moulding  below,  and  is  usually  termed 
the  drip,  or  larmier.  Weale. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  coronet  or  crown;  an 
appendage  at  the  top  of  the  claw  of 
some  petals,  as  of  silene  and  soapwort, 
or  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla  of  hounds- 
tongue,  &c.  Gray. 

3.  {Astron.)  The  luminous  ring  or  glory 
which  surrounds  the  dark  body  of  the  moon 
during  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Hind. 

4.  {Anaf.)  A  term  used  to  designate  certain 
parts  supposed  to  resemble  a  crown.  Dunglison. 

Corona  Borealis  (Northern  Crown),  (^Astron.)  a  con- 
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CORONACH 

Rtellation  of  the  northern  hemiaphere.  —  Corona  ^u$- 
tralu>  (Soiitlierii  Crown),  a  constellation  of  the  south- 
ern JifiiiiHphere,  Hind. 

CoK'O-nAjKH,  n.    A  dirge.  —  See  Coranach. 

II  CO-RO'NAL,  or  COR'Q-NAL  [ko-r8'n»l,  S.  W.  J. 
/'.  Ja. ;  k8r'(.)-n9l,  P.  K.  Sm.  C.  IVb.],  n.  [L. 
corona,  a  crown  ;  Sp.  S;  Ft.  coronal.] 

1.  A  crown  ;  a  pjirlnnd.  "  Brows  .  .  .  bcffirt 
with  youthful  coronals."  Fletcher. 

2.  {Anal.)  The  frontal  bone.  Dimt/lison. 

j  CO-RO'NAL,  a.  [Sp.S;  Ft.  coronal.]  Belonging 
to  the  crown,  or  the  top  of  the  head.  Dungliaon. 
Coronal  tiuturr,  (Anal.)  Che  HUturo  of  the  head,  which 
eztuiidt)  from  one  tunipornl  hone  to  the  other,  over  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  unites  Che  parietal  Imiies  with 
the  frontal.  Dunglison. 

CQ-RO'NAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  crown. 
"  Coromlly  or  circularly."  Browne. 

G6R-Q-NA'M6.V,  m.  (Zool.)  The  upper  margin 
of  a  hoof,  called,  in  veterinary  surgery,  the 
coronet.  Brandr.. 

CfiR'O-NA-Ey,  a.  [It.  S;  Sp.  eoronario ;  Fr.  coro- 
nuireA 

1.  Relating  to  a  crown  ;  placed  or  used 
as  a  crown.  "  The  corotiary  plants."  Browne. 
•'  The  coronaru  tliorns."     Pearson. 

2.  (^Anat.)  Resembling  a  garland,  wreath,  or 
crown ;  —  applied  to  certain  vessels  and  liga- 
ments ;  as,  "  The  coronary  artery  and  the  cor- 
onary vein  of  the  stomach  "  ;  "  The  coronary 
ligament  of  the  liver."  Dunglison. 

C<^R'0-NAT-5D,  a.  {Conch.)  Crowned;  applied 
to  stiells  having  their  whorls  more  or  less  sur- 
mounted by  a  row  of  spines  or  tubercles.  Craig. 

cOr-Q-NA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  corona,  a  crown  ;  It. 
coronazione ;  Sp.  coronacion.'] 

1.  The  act,  or  the  ceremony,  of  crowning  a 
sovereign. 

lie  [the  King  of  England^  ia  bound  by  oath,  at  his  cormia- 
tion,  to  the  obaervanec  of  his  own  laws.  Jilackstone. 

2.  The  pomp  observed  or  the  assembly  pres- 
ent at  a  coronation. 

In  ponsivc  thought  rocnll  the  fancied  scene, 

Sec  coronations  rise  on  every  green.  Pope. 

t  c6R'Q-NfiL,  n.     [Sp.]     A  colonel.        Spenser. 

^CQ-R6NE'MpNT,  n.    Coronation.       R.  Bunne. 

c0r'O-N{;r,  n.  [Low  L.  coronator,  from  corona,  a 
crown  :  ''  clearly  derived  from  the  important 
part  which  this  officer  originally  took  in  the 
prosecution  of  those  offences  which  concerned 
the  cro>vn."  Burrilt.]  An  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  inquire,  by  a  jury  of  proper  persons  and 
upon  view  of  the  dead  body,  how  any  casual  or 
violent  death  was  occasioned.  Burrilt. 

CoR'Q-NfiT,  n.     [L.  corona,  a  crown.] 

1.  An  inferior  crown 
worn  by  the  British  no- 
bility. 

The  coronrt  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  (No.  1)  is  composed  of 
■  circk-  or  fillet  of  gold;  on  the 
edge,  four  crosses  pattie  Iw- 
tween  as  many  flours  de  lis,  and 
from  the  two  centre  crosses 
«n  arch,  surmounted  with  a 
mound  and  cross.  The  coro- 
»w*  of  a  duke  (No.  2)  is  adorned 
with  strawlH'rry  leaves;  that  of 
a  maniuis  iNo.  ;J)  has  leaves 
with  jiearls  interposed:  that  of 
an  earl  (No.  4)  niavs  the  |K.-arl9 
above  the  leaves;  that  of  a  vis- 
count (No.  ."i)  is  surrounded 
with  |>eHrls  only;  that  of  a 
baron  (No.  6)  has  only  six 
pearls.  P.  Cyc.    Ogilvie. 

Peert,  and  dukes,  and  all  their  sweeping  train, 

And  garters,  stars,  and  coronets  appear.  Pope. 

2.  An  ornamental  head-dress. 

Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair, 

In  curls  on  either  cheek,  played.  MOton. 

3.  (Hot.)  An  appendage  of  a  corolla  ;  a  co- 
rona.—See  Couon  a.  Brande. 

4.  {Farriery.)  The  upper  part  of  a  horse's 
hoof  at  Its  junction  with  the  skin  of  the  pas- 
tern.—See  Cornet.  Craig. 

6.  {Church  Furniture.)  A  crown  or  circlet 
Buspended  from  the  roof  of  churches  to  hold 
tapers ;  sometimes  formed  of  triple  circles  ar- 
ranged pyramidally.  Fairholt. 

CftR'Q-NftT-^D,  a.  Wearing,  or  having  a  right  to 
wear,  a  coronet ;  having  a  coronet.  Gent.  Mag. 
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CQ-RrtN'l-F(}RM,  a.  [L.  corona,  a  crown,  and 
forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  crown  ; 
shaped  like  a  crown.  Smart. 

c6R-(^-N1l'LA,  n.  [L.  corona,  a  crown;  Fr.  co- 
ronille.]  {tiot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs,  whose  pret- 
ty flowers  are  disposed  in  little  tufts  like  coro- 
nets. Loudon. 

c5r'Q-N6Id,  a.  [Gr.  Kopiivv,  a  crow,  and  iliof, 
form  ;  Fr.  coronoide.]  (Anat.)  Kesembling  the 
beak  of  a  crow  ;  noting  tne  process  at  the  end  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  also  the  sharp  process  at  the 
superior  part  of  the  ulna.  Dungliaon. 

COR'O-NULE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  coronet  or  downy 
tuft  of  seeds.  Smart. 

CQR'PQ-RAL,  n.  [L.  caput,  the  head.  Junius. 
Skititier.  —  L.  corpus,  body.  Menage.  It. 
caporale  ;  Sp.  <Sr  Fr.  caporal.] 

1.  {Mii.)  A  non-commissioned  officer  in  a 
battalion  of  infantry  inuiiediately  under  the  ser- 
geant. His  duty  is  to  place  and  relieve  sentinels, 
and  at  drill  he  has  charge  of  a  squad.     Brande. 

2.  {Navy.)  An  inferior  officer  under  the  master 
at  arms.  His  duty  is  to  teach  the  use  of  small 
arms,  to  attend  at  the  gangway  on  entering  ports, 
to  see  that  no  spirituous  liquors  are  brought  on 
board  without  leave  of  the  officers,  to  extinguish 
fires  and  candles,  &c.  London  Ency. 

3.  [L.  corpus,  body  ;  Fr.  corporail.]  A  com- 
munion-cloth : —  so  called  because  the  sacred 
body  of  our  Lord  rests  upon  it.  —  See  Coupo- 
KALE.  Oakeley. 

COR'PQ-R.AL, a.  \Ij. corporalis ;  corpus, hoAy;  It. 
corporate ;  Sp.  corporal ;  Fr.  corporel.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  body  ;  as,  "  Corporal  pun- 
ishment "  ;  "  Corjjoral  eyes."  Raleigh. 

2.  Having  a  body ;  material,  not  spiritual ; 
corporeal. 

What  seemed  cor]r>oral 
Melted  as  breath  into  the  wind.  ShaJ:. 

Corporal  oath,  an  oath  so  railed  from  being  sanc- 
tioned by  toucliing  the  corporal  or  corporale,  the  cloth 
covering  the  consecrated  elements.  Brand's  Pop.Jhitiq. 

Syn.  —  Corporal  is  used  to  denote  the  body  or  ani- 
mal frame  in  its  proper  sense  ;  corporeal,  the  animal 
substance  in  an  extended  sense.  Corporeal  and  mate- 
rial are  distinjiuished  from  spiritual ;  bodily,  from 
mental.  Corporal  punishment ;  corporeal  or  material 
form  or  substance  ;  bodily  strength  or  pain. 

COR-PQ-RA'H;,  n.  [L.  corporale,  pertaining  to 
the  body;  It.  corjwrale.]  {Eccl.)  A  commun- 
ion cloth,  being  a  piece  of  fine  linen  on  which 
the  consecrated  elements  are  put ;  —  often  writ- 
ten corporal.  Wheatly. 

COR-PO-RAL'1-TY,  n.  [L.  corporalitas;  Sp.  ror- 
poralidad ;  It.  corporalitn  ;  Fr.  corporalite.] 
The  state  of  having  a  body ;  corporeity  ;  mate- 
riality,    [k.]  Milton. 

COR'PQ-RAL-LY,  ad.    Bodily ;  in  the  body. 

t  COR'PQ-RAS,  n.  The  old  name  of  the  corpo- 
rale or  communion-cloth.  Bale. 

COR'PQ-RATE,  a.  [L.  corpora,  corporatus,  to 
form  into  a  body  ;  corpus,  a  body.] 

1.  Established  by  an  act  of  incorporation ; 
incorporated.     "  A  corporate  body."       BurriU. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  corporation.  "A  corpo- 
rate name."  BurriU. 

3.  t  United ;  general.  "  A  joint  and  corpo- 
rate voice."  Sliak. 

tc6R'PO-RATE,  V.  a.  To  incorporate.  "To  be 
corporated  in  my  person."  Stoic. 

tCCR'PQ-RATE,  V.  n.  To  unite;  to  incorpo- 
rate. More. 

COR'PQ-R.\TE-LY,arf.    1.  In  a  corporate  capaci- 
ty ;  unitedly.  Todd. 
2.  As  relates  to  the  body.     "  The  abbey  .  .  . 
where  he  now  corjx>ratcly  resteth."         Fahyan. 

COR'PO-RATE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  a  body 
corporate.  Bailey. 

C6R-PQ-RA'TIQN,  n.  [Ii.  corporatio,  from  cor- 
pus, a  body  ;  Sp.  corpornrion  ;  Fr.  corporation.] 
An  incorporated  bodv,  or  body  politic,  createti 
by  law,  and  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  per- 
petual succession. 

JlfJ-  A  corporation  ngc^reirate  Is  composed  of  indi- 
viduals united  under  a  common  name,  and  vested 
with  the  capacity  of  acting  in  several  respects  as  an 
individual,  particularly  in   granting  and    receiving 
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property,  and  in  auing  and  being  loM.  Of  thii  tf* 
wripljoM  are  ilir  mtiyor  and  roiiniMinalty  of  a  city 
the  hiad  and  It-llowa  of  a  r<ill<-K«*,  and,  in  England 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  a  catlivdral  rliurrh.  —  A  ror. 
poratwn  sole  comaiiitM  of  one  (wnmn  only  and  his  *uc. 
ceHHors  in  sonio  particular  ataciou,  wIm)  are  iucorpu. 
racod  by  law  in  ordtr  to  gjv«  them  Mime  legal  capari- 
ties  and  advanlagw«,  particularly  that  of  prrpi-tuiiy, 
wiiicli,  in  tliiir  natural  iKrwJii*.  lliey  could  not  hava. 
In  this  sense,  the  sovcriJKn  of  England  i>  a  corpora- 
Cion  solo,  a»  is  also  a  bliiliop,  and  every  parson  and 
vicar.  In  tlie  i;.  S.,  a  mini»ier,  seiMd  ofpanHmaga 
lands  in  right  of  the  |tarish,  is  held  to  b«  a  sole  corpo- 
ration for  this  pur|M>s«.     BurrUl. 

COR'P9-RA-T(pR,  n.  A  member  of  a  cornorar 
tion.  Blackstime. 

tCOR'PQ-RA-TURE,  n.  [L.  corporatura.]  The 
state  of  being  embodied.  More. 

CQR-PO'Rg-AL,  a.  [L.  corporem,  that  haa  ^ 
body  ;  corpus,  a  body  ;  It.  A  Sp.  corporeo  ;  Fr. 
corjioral.]  Having  a  material  body  ;  material, 
not  spiritual. 


That  to  rorporrnl  substances  could  add 
Speed  almost  spiritual. 


MiHott. 


Syn.  —  See  Corporal. 

CQR-PO'R(;-AL-IST,  n.     A  materialist.  Sherlock. 

COR-p6-R(:-Al'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  cor- 
poreal ;  corporealness  ;  corporeity.  Perry. 

CQR  PO'R(;-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  bodily  form  or 
manner  ;  —  opposed  to  spiritually. 

COR-PO'RP-AL-Nftss,  n.  The  state  of  being  cor- 
poreal ;  corporeity  ;  corporeality.  A>th. 

COR-PO-RE'I-TY,  n.  [It.  eorporrith;  Sp.  rorpo- 
reidad ;  Fr.  coi'poreite?]  The  state  of  being  corpo- 
real, or  of  having  a  body ;  materiality.  Browne. 

tCOR-PO'R^-OCs,  a.  Bodily;  having  a  body. 
"  Gross  and  corporeous."  ilammottd. 

tCOR-P(5R-l-Fl-cA'TIQN',  n.  [L.  corpus,  corpo- 
ris, a  body,  and  facio,  to  make.]  The  act  of 
giving  a  body.  Johnson. 

t  COR-p6r'I-FY,  v.  a.    To  embody.  Boyle. 

C6r'PO-§ANT,  n.  [It.  corpo  santo,  holy  body  ; 
Sp.  cucrpo  santo.]  A  volatile  meteor,  or  itfnis 
fatuus,  sometimes  seen,  in  dark  nights,  about 
the  decks  or  rigging  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

CORPS  (kbrpa),  n.    [L.  corpus,  a  body ;  Fr.  cotm.} 

1.  t  A  botiy  ;  —  usually  in  contempt.  "  Thi« 
vast  unhide-bound  corps'."  Milton. 

2.  t  (Eccl.)  The  land  with  which  a  prebend  or 
other  ecclesiastical  office  is  endowed.        Bacon, 

3.  {Arch.)  A  part  that  projects  beyond  a  Ha. 
ked  wall,  serving  as  a  grouna  for  some  decora- 
tion  or  the  like.  London  Ency. 

CORPS  (k6r),  n. ;  nl.  CORPS  (k«rz).  [Fr.  corps,  from 
L.  cotpus,  a  boay.]  (.Vi7.J  A  body  of  forces  or 
troops  ;  —  applied  to  a  regiment  or  to  anv  divis- 
ion of  an  army.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Yerms. 

CORPS  D'ARMEE  (k8r'dar-mS'),  n.  [Fr.]  A 
complete  grand  division  of  an  army. 

C0RPS-DE-OARDE{\i6t'A^-^lLTA'),n.  [Fr.]  {MiL) 
A  guard-room  ;  a  post  to  receive  a  body  of  sol- 
diers :  —  the  men  who  watch  in  the  guard-room. 
—  See  CouRT-OF-oi'ARD.  London  Ency. 

CORPS  DIPLOMATIQUE  (k8r'dlp-Jo-m»-tek'),  n. 
[Fr.]  A  diplomatic  body,  or  a  body  of  foreign 
agents  engaged  in  diplomacy.  P.  Cye. 

CORPSE  [kiirps,  S.  }V.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  kor|w 
or  koTB,  Ja.],  M.     [L.  corpus,  a  body  ;  It.  corpo  ; 
Sp.  ctierjw  ;  Fr.  corps.  —  W.  corf.]    A  dead  hu- 
man body  ;  a  corse  ;  remains.  Addison. 
Syn. —  See  Boor. 

c5RPSE'-GATE,  n.  A  coTertd  gateway  tt  the 
entrance  to  burial-grounds,  intended  to  shelter 
a  corpse  and  mourners  from  rain.  Weale, 

COR'PV-LfcNCE,    }  n.     [L.  corjmlentia ;  corpus, 
COR'Pr-I.£N-CY,  )  a.  body  ;   It.  eorjMdnuu;  8p. 
corpulencia  ;  Fr.  cornulence  ] 

1.  The  state  of  being  corpulent ;  fleshiness ; 
fetness ;  obesity. 

2.  tThc  ouality  which  gives  body  or  sub- 
stance. "  The  heaviness  and  corpulency  of  the 
water."  Ray. 

c5R'Pr-L6.\T,  «•  [L.  corpulenhu.]  Fleshy;  fat: 
stout ;  lusty ;  bulky.    "  Too  corpulent  a  frame.' 

Armetrong. 
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CORROBORATE 


<76R'PV-§AncE,  n.  Same  as  Corposant.   Shaw. 

COR 'PUS  eilRJS'TIy  n.  [L.,  body  of  Christ.'] 
{Eccl.)  A  festival  of  thcChurch  of  llome,  kept 
on  the  first  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  in 
honor  of  the  eucharist.  Maunder. 

COR'PflS-CLE  (kbr'pus-sl),  n.  [L.  corpmculum, 
dim.  of  corjms,  a  body  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  corjmsculo  ; 
Fr.  corjmscule.^  A  particle  of  matter  ;  an  atom  ; 
a  molecule.  "  If  those  corpuscles  can  be  dis- 
covered with  microscopes."  Newton. 

COR-PUS'CU-LAR,  a.  Relating  to,  or  comprising, 

corpuscles.     '  Bentley. 

Corpuscular  philosophy,  a  system  wliich  proposes  to 

account  for  natural  phenomena  by  the  niotion,  figure, 

&c.,  of  the  minute  particles  of  matter.  Maunder. 

COR-PUS-CU-LA'Rl-AN,  a.     Corpuscular.    Boyle. 

COR-PUS-CIT-LA'RI-AN,  n.  A  corpuscular  phi- 
losopher, ■  Bentley. 

CQR-PUS-CU-LAr'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
corpuscular,     [r.]  Ash. 

COR'PUS  DE-LIC'Ti,  n.  [L.,  the  body  of  crime.'] 
(Law.)  The  substance  or  foundation  of  an  of- 

•  fence  in  the  fact  of  its  having  been  actually 
committed.  Burrill. 

COR'RA-CLE,  n.    See  CoRACLE.  Sherwood. 

t  COR-RADE',  V.  a.  [L.  corrado ;  con,  with,  and 
rado,  to  scrape.]  To  rub  off:  —  to  scrape  to- 
gether. Cockeram. 

COR-RA'DI-AL,  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  radius,  a 
.  beam,  or  ray.]  Radiating  from  the  same  centre 
.    or  point,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

COR-RA'DI-ATE,  v.  a.  To  concentrate  to  one 
point,  as  rays  of  light.  Dublin  Univ.  Mag. 

COR-RA-DJ-A'TION,  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  radi- 
tis,  a  ray.]  A  conjunction  or  concentration  of 
rays  in  one  point.  Bacon. 

C6r'RAL,  n.  [Sp.]  Enclosed  ground;  an  en- 
closure ;  a  court ;  a  yard.  Gunnison. 

COR-RECT',  V.  a.  [L.  corrigo,  correctus ;  con, 
with,  and  rego,  to  rule,  to  set  right;  It.  correg- 
gere ;  Sp.  corregir ;  Fr.  corriger.]  [i.  correct- 
ed ;  pp.  correcting,  corrected.] 

1.  To  free  from  faults  or  errors  ;  to  amend  ; 
to  set  right ;  to  rectify  ;  to  reform  ;  to  reclaim. 

Correcting  nature  from  what  actually  she  is  in  individuals 
to  wliat  she  ought  to  be.  Vryden. 

2.  To  chastise;  to  punish;  to  castigate. 

After  he  has  once  been  corrected  for  a  lie,  you  must  be 
■ure  never  after  to  pardon  it  in  him.  Locke. 

3.  To  change  or  modify  the  qualities  of  one 
thing  by  those  of  another. 

Happy  mixture,  wherein  things  contrary  do  so  correct  the 
one  the  danger  of  the  other's  excess !  Hooker, 

Syn.  — See  Amend,  Chastise,  Correction, 
Reclaim,  Redress. 

1/OR-RECT',  a.  [L.  con-ectus;  It.  corretto;  Sp. 
correcto ;  Fr.  correct.]  Free  from  faults  or  er- 
rors ;  faultless  ;  accurate  ;  exact ;  right ;  true. 
"Sallust,  the  most  elegant  and  correct  of  all 
the  Latin  historians."  Addison, 

Syn.  —  See  Accurate. 

OOR-RECT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  corrected. 
"Easily  correctable."  Fuller. 

COR-RECT' 5 D,  p.  a.  Made  correct ;  amended  : 
—  chastised. 

COR-REC'TION,  n.  [L.  correct io  ;  It.  correzione; 
Sp.  correccion  ;  Fr.  correction.] 

1.  The  act  of  correcting  or  taking  away  faults ; 
alteration  to  a  better  state  ;  amendment. 

Another  poet  may  take  the  same  liberty  with  my  writings. 
If  they  live  long  enough  to  deserve  coiTPcJion.  Dryden. 

2.  That  which  is  substituted   for  any  thing 
f '  wrong ;  betterment ;  improvement. 

Correction*  or  improvements  should  be  adjoined  bv  way 
of  commentary.  'Watts. 

3.  Chastisement ;  punishment ;  discipline. 

Wilt  thou,  pupil-like. 
Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod?  Shak. 

4.  Change  or  modification  in  the  qualities  of 
one  thing  by  those  of  another.  Donne. 

Syn.  —  Correction  and  discipline  may  be  exercised 
by  means  of  chastisement  or  other  methods  ;  punish- 
ment is  the  infliction  of  pain.  A  parent  corrects  his 
Rhild  ;  a  master  mSiintHina- distdpline  in  his  school, 
and  a  general  in  his  army ;  aji  offender  is  liable  to 


reprehension.  Punishment  is  inflicted  on  a  criminal 
or  on  one  who  disobeys  the  laws  of  a  country,  a 
school,  &c. —  Correction  of  the  press  ;  amendment  of  life. 

COR-REC'TION-AL,  a.  [Fr.  correctionnel.]  Tend- 
ing to  correct ;  corrective.  Month.  Rev. 

t  COR-REC'TION-^R,  n.  One  who  is,  or  has 
been,  in  a  house  of  correction.  Sha/c. 

COR-REC'T|VE,  a.  [It.  .^  Sp.  correttivo;  Yr.cor- 
rectif.]     Having  power  to  correct ;  rectifying. 

This  antidote  or  corrective  spice,  the  mixture  whereof 
temjiers  knowledge,  is  charity.  Jiacon. 

COR-REC'TJVE,  n.     [Fr.  correctif.] 

1.  That  which  corrects  ;  corrector. 

Some  corrective  to  its  evil  the  French  monarchy  must 
have  received.  Burke. 

2.  t  Limitation  ;  restriction.  "  "With  certain 
correctives  and  exceptions."  Hale. 

COR-RECT'LY,  ad.  In  a  correct  manner  ;  with- 
out faults  or  errors ;  accurately  ;  exactly. 

COR-RECT'NPSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  correct ; 
freedom  from  faults  or  errors ;  exactness  ;  ac- 
curacy. "  The  correctness  of  design  in  this 
statue."  Addison.  "  Correctness  of  style."  Sir 
J.  Reynolds.  "  Those  pieces  have  never  before 
been  printed  with  .  .  .  correctness."  Swift. 
Syn.—  See  Justness. 

COR-RECT'OR,  n.  [L.]  He  who,  or  that  which, 
corrects.  '^  Corrector  oi  Abnseis."  Swift.  "Cor- 
rectors of  the  press."    Tillotson. 

In  making  a  medicine,  such  a  thing  is  called  a  corrector 
which  destroys  or  dirainislies  a  quality.  Quinci/. 

COR-REC'TO-RY,  a.  Containing,  or  making, 
correction.       "  Blackwood's  Mag. 

CQR-REC'TRgSS,  n.     A  female  who  corrects. 

COR-RE^  'I-DOR,  n.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  magis- 
trate ;  a  mayor.  Smollett's  Gil  Bias. 

COR-Rg-LATE',  V.  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  refero, 
relatus,  to  carry  back/]  To  have  a  reciprocal 
relation,  as  father  and  son.     [r.]  Johnson. 

C6r'R?-LATE,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  stands 
in  reciprocal  relation  ;  a  correlative.        South. 

"The  sun,"  "sol,"  "Ic  soleil,"  are  English,  Latin,  and 
French  correlates,  though  it  would  not  be  improper  to  call 
them  synonymes.  Ji.  W.  Haniillon. 

COR-R^-LA'TION,  n.  [Fr.]  Reciprocal  rela- 
tion. '  Rogct. 

COR-REL' A-TI VE,  a.  [It.  (Sf  Sp.  correlativo ;  Fr. 
correlatif.]  Having  a  reciprocal  relation,  as 
father  and  son,  or  husband  and  wife  ;  reciprocal. 

Thus  "man  and  woman,"  "master  and  servant,"  "father 
and  son,"  are  correlative  terms.  Hume. 

COR-REL' A- TIVE,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
stands  in  reciprocal  relation  ;  correlate.   "Mark 
of  relation  which  is  between  correlatives." Locke, 
2.  (Gram.)  The  antecedent  of  a  pronoun. 

COR-REL'A-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  correlative  man- 
ner.        '  *  Hales. 

COR-REL'A-TIVE-NESS,  w.  The  state  of  being 
correlative  ;  correlation.  Bailey. 

t  COR-REP'TION,  n.  [L.  correptio  ;  corripio, 
correptv.t,  to  seize  upon.]  Objurgation  ;  re- 
proof. Hammond. 

C6R-R5;-SP5ND',  v.  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  re- 
spondeo,  to  answer,  to  agree  ;  It.  corrispondere  ; 
Sp.  corrcspondir ;  Fr.  correspondre.]  \i.  cor- 
responded ;  pp.  corresponding,  corre- 
sponded.] 

1.  To  agree  ;  to  answer  ;  to  suit ;  to  fit. 

It  ill  correspond!!  with  a  profession  of  friendship  to  refuse 
assistance  to  a  friend  in  the  time  of  need.  Crabb. 

2.  To  hold  intercourse  or  communication  by 
exchange  of  letters.  Johnson. 

3.  To  have  communion,     [r.] 

Self-knowing,  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  heaven.  Milton. 

CCR-Rp-SPOND'pNCE,  n.  [It.  corrispondenza  ; 
Sp.  correspondencia  ;  Fr.  correspondance.] 

\.  The  act  of  corresponding ;  reciprocal  adap- 
tation ;  fitting  relation;  as,  " The  correspond- 
ence of  an  event  to  a  prediction." 

2.  Interchange  of  offices  or  civilities ;  friend- 
ly relation ;  friendship. 

ITolding  also  good  correspondence  with  the  other  great  men 
in  the  state.  Bacon. 

3.  Intercourse  by  exchange  of  letters. 


My  enemies  will  be  apt  to  say  that  we  hold  a  corresponli. 
ence  together.  Addimn. 

4.  Letters  interchanged  ;  as  "  The  published 
correspondence  of  Washington." 

COR-Rg-SPOND'eN-CY,  n.  Same  as  Corre- 
spondence. "  Locke. 

COR-R^-SPOND'gNT,  a.  [It.  corrispondent;  Sp. 
correspondiente ;  Fr.  correspondant.]  Having 
correspondence  or  fitness  ;  conformea  to  ;  suit- 
able ;  adapted  ;  fit ;  conformable  ;  agreeable ; 
answerable.  "  Not  doubting  but  that  your  acts 
shall  be  correspondent  to  our  expectation." 

Burnet, 

c6R-RE-SPOND'5NT,  n.  One  who  corresponds;, 
one  who  writes  or  interchanges  letters ;  one 
who  communicates  by  letters.  "  You  accuse  me 
of  being  a  negligent  correspondent  "    Melmoth, 

c6R-RP-SP6nd'5NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  v^orrespond- 
ent  manner ;  suitably  ;  fitly. 

COR-Rp-SPOND'ING,  p.  a.  1.  Answering  or  agree- 
ing to  ;  suiting ;  correspondent. 

And  differing  parts  have  corresponding  grace.     Dryde.n. 

2.  Carrying  on  intercourse  by  letters  ;  as, 
"  A  corresponding  secretary  or  clerk." 

COR-RE-SPOND'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  correspond- 
ing manner ;  answerably. 

c6R-RP-SP6n'S{VE,  a.    Answerable,  [r.]  Shak. 

COR-Rp-SPON'SIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  correspond- 
ing manner. 

c6R'RI-DbR,n.  [Fr.]  L  (Fort.)  A  covered  way 

surrounding  a  fortification.  HaVris. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  gallery  or  passage  leading  from 

one  part  of  an  eaifice  to  another.  Briftnn. 

There  is  something  very  noble  in  the  amphitheatre,  though 
the  high  wall  and  corridors  that  went  rouud  it  are  ahnost 
entirely  ruined.  Addison. 

COR-RI-f^EM"' DJl,  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  corrigo,  to 
correct.]  Words  or  things  to  be  corrected ;  cor- 
rections to  be  made.  Hamilton. 

COR'RJ-^ENT,  n.  [L.  corrigo,  corrigens,  to  cor- 
rect.]  (Med.)  A  substance  added  to  a  medi- 
cine to  mollify  or  modify  its  action.  Dunglison. 

COR-RI-gJl-BlL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
corrigible  ;  corrigibleness.  Clarke. 

C6R'R!-9I-BLE,  a.  [It.  corrigibile ;  STp.  corregi- 
ble ;  Fr.  corrigible.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  corrected  or  amended. 

A  satire  should  expose  nothing  but  what  is  corrigiMe. 

Addison. 

2.  Deserving  of  punishment ;  punishable. 

lie  was  adjudged  corrigible  for  such  presumptuous  lan- 
guage. JlowelL 

3.  t  Having  the  power  to  correct ;  corrective. 

Do  I  not  bear  a  corrigible  hand  over  him  ?  iJ.  Jonsoit. 

COR'RJ-^l-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
corrigible  ;  corrigibility. 

COR-RI'VAL,  n,  [L.  C071,  with,  and  Eng.  riijal.] 
A  fellow-rival ;  competitor  ;  rival.  "  Whose 
jealousy  brooks  no  corrival."  Milton, 

COR-RI  VAL,  a.    Contending.        Bp.  Fleetwood. 

t  COR-RI'VAL,  V.  a.  &  n.    To  vie  with.  Fitzgeffry. 

t  cOR-RJ-vAl'I-TY,  n.     Corrivalry.       Bp.  Hall. 

COR-RI'VAL-RY,  n.    Competition  ;  rivalry.  More. 

COR-RI'VAL-SHIP,  71.  Opposition  ;  competition  ; 
rivalry  ;  corrivalry.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

t  COR-RI'VATE,  V.  a.  [L.  corrivo,  corriratus  ; 
con,  with,  and  rivus,  a  stream  of  water.]  To 
unite  into  one  stream.  Burton. 

c6R-RI-VA'TION,«.  [h.  corrivatio.]  The  flow- 
ing of  waters  into  one  stream.     \\C]      Burton. 

C0R-R6b'0-RANT,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  co)Tohorante ; 
"Fr.  corroborant.']  Tending  to  corroborate  or 
confirm  ;  strengtnening  ;  confirming.      Bacon. 

COR-ROB'O-RANT,  M.  (Med.)  Any  substance 
which  strengthens  and  gives  tone.    Dunglison. 

COR-ROB'O-R A TE,  v.  a.  [L.  corroboro,  corrobora- 
tus  ;  con',  with,  and  roboro,  to  strengthen  ;  ro- 
bur,  strength  ;  It.  corroborare  ;  Sp.  corroborar; 
Fr.  corroborer.]  [i.  corroborated  ;  pp.  cor- 
roborating, corroborated.] 

1.  To  make  strong;  to  strengthen.  "The 
nerves  are  corroborated  thereby."    [r.]    Watts 
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CORROBORATE 

nr.  In  hii  asony,  wu  corroborati 
2.  To  confirm  ;  to  establish  ;  to  support. 

When  the  truth  of  a  nfnrin'ii  axaertinni  in  fnlled  in  quel- 
Hon,  it  it  fortunate  for  liiin  it'  he  lutve  ruapectable  frieiiila  to 
corrohorate  hit  testimony.  Vrabb. 

Syn.  —  See  Confirm. 
fCpR-ROB'Q-UATE,  a.     Corroborated. 

Therp  if  no  trustinff  to  the  force  of  nature,  nor  to  the  bra- 
very of  wonla,  except  It  l>e  corroliorute  by  cuntoin.      JJacon. 

CQR-u6b'Q-RAT-ING,  p. a.  Strengthening;  con- 
finning  ;  establishing.  "  Corroboratina  evi- 
dence." Hoadly. 

CQR-r6b-Q-RA'TI0N,  n.  [It.  corroborazione  ; 
Sp.  corroboracion  ;  Fr.  corroboration.] 

1.  The  act  of  corroborating  ;  confirmation. 

The  lady  heraelf  procured  a  bull  for  the  better  corrobora- 
tion of  the  niurriagc.  Jiacon. 

2.  That  which  corroborates. 

I<et  an  now  inquire  what  corroioratiou  can  be  gained  from 
other  testimony.  Joluifon, 

COR-ROB'Q-RA-tIvE,  a.  [Fr.  corroborati/.] 
^Tending  to  corroborate  or  confirm.  '*  Any 
thing  corroborative  of  what  I  say."  IVarburton. 

COR-ROB'O-R.A-TlVE.n.  That  which  strengthens. 
Like  nn  apotliecary's  shop,  wherein  are  purgatives,  cor- 


cqr-r6b'9-r.\-to-ry,  a. 

en ;  corroborative. 


Tending  to  strength- 
Lord  Bathurst. 


COR-RODE',  V.  a.  [L.  corrodo  \  con,  with,  and 
rodo,  to  gnaw ;  It.  corrodere  ;  Sp.  corroer ;  Fr. 
corroderT]      \i.   cohuoded  ;  pp.   couuodino, 

CORRODED.] 

1.  To  disintegrate  or  waste  gradually,  as  by 
g;nawing.  "  Aquafortis,  corroding  copper,  is 
wont  to  reduce  it  to  a  green  blue  solution.    Boyle. 

2.  To  prey  upon  ;  to  consume  slowly. 

Should  jealousy  its  venom  oncc  diffuse, 

Corrodinn  every  thought.  Thommn, 

CQR-ROD'fD, /).  a.  Eaten  away;  containing  nu- 
merous little  holes  or  cavities.  '*  Teeth  irregu- 
larly corroded,  like  iron  by  rust."  Cook. 

COR-RO'D^NT,  a.  [It.  corrodente  ;  Fr.  corro- 
dant.]     Corroding ;  corrosive.    [li.]    Bp.  King. 

CQR-RO'DpNT,n.  That  which  corrodes.  Bp.  King. 

t  CQR-RO'Dj-ATE,  v.  a.    To  corrode.        Sandys. 

COR-RO-D|-BlL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
corrodible.     [r.]    '  Johnson. 

CQR-RO'DJ-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  corrosion ;  cor- 
rosible.     "  A  corrodible  body."  Boyle. 

COR-R0d'|XG,/>.  a.  That  corrodes  ;  eatingaway; 
consuming.     **  Corroding  juices."'        Dryden. 

COR  RO-DY,  n.    See  CoRODY.  Carew. 

CQR-RO-8l-BlL'l-TY,n.  Corrodibility.  [r.]  Boyle. 

COR-RO'Sl-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  corrosible.]  Corrodible. 
—  See  Corrodible.  Bailey. 

CQR-RO'SI-BLE-NESS, «.     Corrodibility.  Bailey. 

CQR-R6'§I0N  (kor-rs'zhun,  93),  n.  [Sp.  &;  Fr. 
corrosion.]     The  act  of"  corroding  ;  the  profeess 

Salad-oil, 
Boyle. 

Thoufh  it  [peevishness]  breaks  not  out  In  paroxvms  of 
outrage,  it  wears  out  happiness  by  slow  corrosion.     Johnson. 

CQR-RO'S|VE,  o.  [It.  <^  Sp.  corrosim;  Fr.  tor- 
roai/.]  Having  the  power  of  corroding  or  wear- 
ing away  ;  corroding ;  consuming.  "  Corrosive 
salts."  Boyle.  "These  corrostVe fires."  Milton. 
Corrosive  sublimaU,  (Chein.)  the  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, a  very  acrid  poison  ;—  formerly  called  oiymuri- 

otc,  or  corrosive  muriate,  of  mercury Sej    (5alo- 

^^^-  Brande. 

CQR-RO'Sl  VE,  n.  1.  {Med.)  A  corroding  substance. 

_..?"■';'""*"""  *"'  "J>>»tances  which,  when  placed  in  contact 
with  living  parts,  gradually  disorganize  them.         J>mif,liison. 

2.  Any  thinj^  that  wastes  or  consumes  slow- 
ly, as  by  corrosion. 

Away;  though  parting  he  a  fretftil  cojTorife, 

It  is  applied  to  a  dcathful  wound.  ShaJc. 

tCQR-RO'SjVE,  V.  a.  To  eat  away,  like  a  corro- 
sive. Bp.  Hall.  "Thy  conscience  corrosived 
with  grief."     Drayton. 

CQR-Ro'S|VE-LY,  ad.    In  a  corrosive  manner. 

L-OR-R6'S|VK-NesS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
corrosive ;  acrimony. 

Saltpetre  betrays  opon  tha  tongue  no  corronrenest  at  all. 

Boyle. 


by  which  any  thing;  is  corroded, 
a  resister  of  corrosion." 
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COR-RQ-SI  V'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  corro- 
sive ;  corrosivchess.     [r.]  Parke. 

COR'Rl/-G.\NT,  a.  [L.  corrugo,  corruganj),  to 
wrinkle. J   Contracting  into  wrinkles.   Johnson. 

COR'Ky-GATE,  r.  a.  [L.  comtgo,  corrugatus ; 
con,  with,  and  rugo,  to  crease;  ru/a,  a  wrinkle  ; 
It.  cotTwjnre ;  Sp. corrugar.]  [«.  cohrioatkI)  ; 
pp.  COHRIOATINO,  coRRirHATKD.]  To  Contract 
into  wrinkles ;  to  wrinkle.  "  The  palate  is  an 
arched  roof  corrugated  with  several  asperities." 

C6R'RV-GATE,  a.  Contracted;  wrinkled;  fur- 
rowed ;  rising  and  falling  in  parallel  Lines,  and 
with  angles  more  or  less  acute.  Young. 

c6R-RIJ-GA'TIQN,  n.  [Sp.  corrugacion  ;  Fr.  cor- 
rugation.]    Contraction  into  wrinkles.    Flayer. 

c6r'RV-GA-T9U,  n.  [Fr.  corrugateur.]  (Anat.) 
A  muscle  that  contracts  or  wrinkles  the  skin 
of  the  forehead.  Crabb. 

CQR-rO'95NT,  a.  (Atiat.)  Contracting ;  — ap- 
plied to  a  muscle  of  the  eye.  Chambers. 

CQR-rCpt',  v.  a.  [L.  corrumpo,  corruptus ;  con, 
with,  and  rumpo,  to  break ;  It.  corrompere ;  Sp. 
corromper;    Fr.  corromjrre.]     [i.  corrupted; 

pp.   CORRUPTING,  CORRUPTED.] 

1.  To  turn  from  a  sound  to  a  putrescent 
state  ;  to  render  putrid ;  to  putrefy.      Johnson. 

2.  To  destroy  the  integrity  of;  to  vitiate;  to 
deprave ;  to  defile ;  to  pollute  ;  to  contami- 
nate ;  to  taint ;  to  spoil ;  to  infect ;  to  debase  : 
—  to  bribe, 

I  fear  lest  your  minds  should  be  corrvpted  from  the  sim- 
plicity that  is  in  Christ.  2  Cor.  x't.  H. 

Yielding  to  immoral  pleasure  corrupts  the  mind:  living 
to  animul  and  trifling  ones  debuses  it.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Contaminate. 
CQR-R&PT',  r,  n.    To  become  putrid;    to  lose 
purity  ;   to  putrefy.     "  The   aptness   of  air   or 
water  to  corrupt  or  putrefy."  Bacon. 

COR-RflPT',  a.      1.  Spoiled  ;  tainted  ;    unsound  ; 

putrid.  "  C'o/TMyrf  and  pestilent  bread."  A'ho//<?«. 

2.    Wanting   integrity ;    depraved ;    vicious. 

"  Some  .  .  .  corrupt  in  their  morals."        South. 

CQR-RUPT'ipD,  p  a.  Made  corrupt;  tainted; 
vitiated;  depraved. 

COR-RtJPT'?R,  n.  One  who  corrupts  or  taints. 
"  Corrupters  of  Christianity."  Addison. 

t  COR-R0PT'F<yL,  a.  Corrupting.  "  Corruptful 
bribes."  Spenser. 

COR-RUPT-J-BlL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  conntptihilita^  ; 
It.  coiTuttibilith  ;  Sp.  corruptUtilidad ;  Fr.  cor- 
ruptibility.] Possibility  of  being  corrupted ; 
corruptibleness.  Burke. 

COR-RtJPT'l-BLE,  a.  [L.  corruptibilis ;  It.  cor- 
rutiibile ;  Sp.  <Sr  Fr.  corruptible.] 

1.  Liable  to  corruption,  or  to  putrefy  or  de- 
cay.    "Our  corrM/^jOfc  bodies."  Hooker. 

2.  That  may  be  corrupted,  or  depraved ;  capa- 
ble of  swerving  in  integrity.  "  A  very  corrupt- 
ible race."  Burke. 

tS"  "  Some  affected  speakers  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  remove  the  accent  of  this  word  from  the 
second  to  the  first  syllable.  Thanks  to  the  difficulty 
of  pronouncing;  it  in  this  manner,  they  have  not  yet 
effected  their  purpose."    Walker. 

CQR-rOpt'1-BLE,  n.  That  which  may  corrupt 
or  decay.  "  This  corruptible  must  put  on  incor- 
ruption."  1  Cor.  xv.  .53. 

COR-RltPT'l-BLE-NftSS,  n.  Susceptibilitv  of  cor- 
ruption ;  corruptibility.  Johnson. 

CQR-ROPT'I-BLY,rtd.  So  as  to  be  corrupted.  Shak. 

CQR-RfjPT'lNG,  n.  The  act  of  vitiating.  "  Cor- 
ruptings  of  the  Fathers'  writings."   Bp.  Taylor. 

CQR-RfrPT'|NG,  p.  a.  Making  corrupt;  vitiat- 
ing ;  depraving. 

CQR-ROp'TI^^X,  n.  [L.  corruptio;  It.  corruzione; 
Sp.  corrupcion ;  Fr.  corruption.] 

1.  The  act,  or  the  process,  of  corrupting ;  the 
destruction  of  form  or  mode  of  existence  of  an 
animal  or  vegetable  body  by  putrefaction  ;  pu- 
trescence. 

So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It  is  sown  In  cor- 
ruption; it  is  raised  in  incorruption.  1  (be.  xv.  4i. 

2.  Putrid  matter  ;  purulence ;  pus.     Johnson. 

3.  Change  in  any  thing  for  the  worse ;  de- 
parture from  a  pure  standard. 


CORTES 

All  these  fhur  kinds  of  eomtpiioit  ara  tmj  aonaiaa  la 
their  laiiguane.  Bmvwooil. 

4.  LoHB  of  integrity;  perrcmion  of  principle; 
wickedncHH  ;  deprat^ity  :  —  bribery. 

Aiiiid»t  ritrrnfttiim.  luxurv,  and  rage, 

Htill  leave  siiiiie  ancicut  « Irtora  Ut  our  ft.  Pope. 

Carruptiun  of  blood,  (Kmg.  /.air.)  tlie  o(lin|rai«hm«nl 

of  the  inlieritahle  (|iialiiy  of  a  pcnuia'a  bl<Mtd  in  con 

aeqiicnco  of  attainder  for  ireawm  or  otiter  fpluny,  *o 

that  In;  ran  nciiliur  inherit  any  eaute,  nor  iraiiKuiit  ii 

to  otiiura  by  duMruiit.  BmrriU. 

Byn.  —  See  Depravity. 

CQR-rOp'TIQN-Ist,  n.  A  defender  of  corrup- 
tion, or  wickedness,    [r.]  Sidney  .SmiVA. 

CQR-rOp'T|VE,  a.  [L.  cornipliruM;  It.  corrot- 
tico ;  Sp.  rorruptiro.^  Tending  to  corrupt ;  hav- 
ing the  power  of  tainting  or  corrupting.  "A« 
acid  ferment,  oi  some  corruptive  quality."  Bay. 

CQR-RCPT'LgSS,  a.  Insusceptible  of  corruption. 
"  Corruptless  myrrh."  Dryden. 

CQR-ROpT'LY,  ad.  L  In  a  corrupt  manner, 
without  integrity  ;  viciously.  "  \Vc  have  dcaU 
very  corruptly  against  thee."  Sehem.  i.  7. 

2.  Contrary  to  a  pure  standard;  improperly. 
"  We  have  corruptly  contracted  most  name*, 
both  of  men  and  places."  Camden. 

CpR-Rt;PT'Nt;S8,  n.     Quality  of  being  corrupt. 

CQR-RCpt'R5S8,  n.  She  who  corrupts.  Beau.  *  Fl. 

COR'SAC,  n.  (Zorl.)  A  species  of  white  fox 
found  in  Tartary  ;   Vulpes  coraac.  Fischer. 

[Fr.] 


COR-SA(fE',  n 
female  dress. 


The  waist;  — a  part  of 
Surenne. 

COR'sAiR  (kcir'sir),  n.  [L.  curro,  curtiu,  to  run ; 
It.  corsare ;  corso,  course,  career ;  Sp.  cor$ario ; 
corsear,  to  cruise ;  Fr.  corsaire.] 

1.  A  sea-robber  ;  a  pirate. 

He  left  a  cormir't  name  to  other  times. 

Linked  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  rrimea.    Bfnm. 

2.  The  vessel  of  a  pirate.     "  A  Barbary  cor- 
sair."    "  An  Alger'me  corsair."  Todd. 

CORSE,  or  CORSE  [kSrs, .«?.  IF.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  krirs,  K. 
Sm.  Wb.],  n.    Toid  Fr.  cors,  or  corse,  9i  body.) 
1.  t  A  body  ;  the  human  frame. 


For  he  was  strong  and  of  so  mighty  rone 
As  ever  wielded  spear  in  warlike  hand. 

2.  A  dead  human  bod}' ;  a  corpse. 


Spauer. 


Mysterious  Heaven !  that  moment  to  the  ground. 

A  blackened  curse,  was  struck  the  beauteous  maid.  Thomuuu. 

CORSE'L^T  (kbrs'l?!),  n.     [Fr.  corselet.] 

1.  A  light  breastplate,  or  a  light  armor  for 
the  fore  part  of  the  body.  "  Corselets  gilt  and 
graven."  Fairfax. 

2.  (Ent.)  A  term  applied  by  Strauss  to  the 
three  thoracic  segments  of  winged  insects. 

CORSE'LpT,  r.  a.  To  encircle  or  cover  the  body, 
as  with  a  corselet.  Beau,  if  Fl. 

CORSE'-PRfe^-gNT,  n.  {Eng.  Late.)  A  funeral 
present ;  a  mortuary  or  gift  due  to  the  minister 
of  a  parish  on  the  death  of  a  parishioner. 

It  was  anciently  usual  in  thii  king<lom  to  bring  the  mort- 
uary to  church  along  with  the  corp**  »hen  it  raiiie  to  W 
buned  i  aud  thence  it  is  •oraetime*  called  a  corsMirtmml, 

lUackslime, 

CdR'SfT,  n.  [Fr.]  An  article  of  dress  laced 
closely  round  the  body ;  a  bodice ;  stays ;  —  worn 
chiefly  by  females.  Cotgrate. 

COR'SgT,  r.  a.    To  enclose  in  corsets.      Clarke. 

COR'SI-CAN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Corsica,  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Murray 

COR'SJ-cAN,  n.    {Geog.)  A  native  of  Corsica. 

C5RS'NpD,  n.  [A.  S.  corsnifd ;  ears,  a  curse,  and 
sna-d,  a  piece,  a  slice.]  (Saxon  Iaiw.)  A  species 
of  ordeal  performed  bv  eating  a  piece  of  bread 
over  which  the  priest  \iad  pronounced  a  certain 
imprecation.  If  an  accusca  person  ate  it  freelv, 
he  was  pronounced  innocent ;  if  it  stuck  in  his 
throat,  he  was  considered  guilty.  BurrilL 

COR'TF.OE  (kiir'tSzh),  w.  [Fr. ;  It.  eorieg<fio; 
corte,  a  court.]     A  train  of  attendants.      Todd. 

COR'TE^  [kiir'tSz,  Ja.  K. ;  kbr'tCz,  Sm."],  n.  pL 
[Sp.  pi.  cories.]  The  states  or  It^slative  body 
of  Spain  and  of  Portugal,  composed  of  nobil- 
ity, clergy,  and  representatives  of  cities. 

The  origin  of  popular  rvpmrntatlon  in  the  Oirfa  of  th« 
several  kingdoms  out  of  which  that  of  Siiain  was  flnatly 
formed,  U  aaaignad  to  a  date  a*  earl}-  as  ttic  Uth  century. 


mIeN,  SlfE;   m6ve,   NOR,  s6n  ;   bOll,  BCR,  rOlE.  — ^?,  9,  ^,  i,  soft;  C,  fi,  9,  I,  hard;  ?  «  1;   ?  «  »».  — THIS,  tftls. 
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COSMOGRAPHY 


COR'TEXfii.;  pi-  coR'Ti-cE?.     [L.] 

1.  The  outer  bark  of  a  tree  or  a  shrub. 

Which  seeds  are  found  to  be  perfect  plants,  with  leave! 
and  trunk  curiously  folded  up  .  .  .  in  the  cortex.         Bentley. 

2.  {Med.)  A  name  applied  especially  to  Peru- 
vian bark.  Dunglison. 

3.  {Atiat.')  A  membrane  serving  as  an  enve- 
lope to  any  organ.  Dunglison. 

COR'T|-CAIi,  a.  [L.  cortex,  corticis,  a  bark.] 
Consisting  of  bark  or  rind  ;  belonging  to  the 
rmd  or  to  the  outer  covering.  "The  cortical 
part  of  the  brain."  Cheyne. 

COR'Tl-CATE,  a.  Resembling,  or  relating  to,  the 
bark  of  a  tree.  Craig. 

COR'TI-CAT-gD,  a.  Covered  with  bark,  or  with 
something  like  bark.  Browne. 

COR-TI-CIf'5R-OUS,  a.  Producing  bark.  Smart. 

GOR-TlQ'l-FER^,  n. pi.  [L.  cortex,  corticis,  bark, 
and/ero,  to  bear.]  {Zool.)  A  family  of  polypes 
whose  fleshy  substance  is  spread,  like  the  bark 
of  a  tree,  over  a  central  calcareous  or  corneous 
axis.  Brande. 

COR-TIQ'l-FORM,  a.  [L.  cortex,  corticis,  bark, 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of,  or  re- 
sembling, bark.  Smart. 

COR'T{-ClNE  (19),  n.  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid  found 
in  the  bark  of  the  Pojnilus  tremens.        Ogilvie. 

COR'TJ-COSE,  a.  [L.  corticosus;  cortex,  bark.] 
Full  of  bark.     [r. ]  Bailey. 

COR'T|-COUS,  a.    Same  as  Corticose.      Craig. 

COR' TILE,  n.  [It.,  a  court-yard.']  (Arch.)  An 
open,  quadrangular  or  curved  area  in  a  dwell- 
ing-house or  other  building,  enclosed  by  the 
divisions  or  appurtenances  of  the  house  it- 
self. Britten. 

COR'TIS,  n.  [L.  cars,  cortis,  a  court.]  {Arch.) 
A  court  surrounded  by  edifices:  —  applied  also 
to  a  manor,  or  mansion-house,  and  to  a  rustic 
habitation  for  a  farmer.  Britton. 

CO-RUN'DUM,  n.  [A  word  of  Asiatic  origin. 
Dana."]  {Min.)  The  specific  name  of  several 
minerals  which  are  composed  chiefly  of  alumi- 
na : —  a  variety  of  the  species  corundum. 

The  species  Conm^um  includes  sapphire,  emery,  conm- 
efum,  and  other  varieties.  Onnmrhini  [variety]  embraces  the 
opaque  specimens,  usually  of  dingy  colors  and  otleu  dark; 
cuiery,  the  massive  granular  or  compact  variety,  more  or  less 
impure,  and  sapphire,  the  brightly-colored  varieties.     Dana. 

r!0-RUS'CANT,  a.  [L.  corusco,  coruscans,  to 
glitter ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  coruscante.']  Glittering  by 
flashes ;  Hashing ;  gleaming ;  shining.  "  Corus- 
cant  beams."  Howell. 

t^-O-RUS  CATE,  v.  n.  [ko-rii»'kat,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
kSr'us-kat,  CI.  Wb.]  [L.  conisco,  coruscatus ; 
It.  corruscare^  \i.  coruscated  ;  pp.  corus- 
cating, CORUSCATED.]  To  glitter ;  to  flash  ;  to 
shine.  "As  flaming  fire  was  more  coruscating 
than  any  other  matter."  Greenhill. 

C6R-yS-CA'TIQN,  n.  \l,.'coruscatio  ;  It.  corrus- 
cazione;  ¥i.  coruscation.]  A  flash;  quick  vi- 
bration of  light.  "  Nimble  coruscations.     Garth. 

CORVE,  n.  {Mining.)  A  sort  of  wagon  used  in 
coal-mines.  Striven. 

COR-VEE ',  n.  [Fr.l  {Feudal  Law.)  The  obli- 
gation of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  to  per- 
form certain  services,  as  the  repair  of  roads, 
&c.,  for  a  sovereign  or  the  feudal  lord.  Brande. 


CSR'VINE,  a.    [L.  coirus,   a  crow.]     {Ornith.) 
Relating  to  a  crow  or  raven.  Ash. 


COR'VQ-RAnT,  n.    The  cormorant. 


YarreU. 


COR'VpT,  n.      [Fr.   corvette.] 
—  See  Corvette. 


A   sloop-of-war. 
Buchanan. 

COR-  VETTE ',  n.  [Fr.]  An  advice-boat :  —  a  sloop- 
of-war  hnving  less  than  twenty  guns.      Sidney. 

COR-VET'TO,  n.  [It.  corvetta  ;  Sp.  correta.] 
{Man.)  The  curvet.  Peacham. 

COR '  VI-D.mi,  n.  jyl.'\lj.  corvus,  a  crow.]  ( Ornith.) 
A  family  of  conirostral  birds  of  the  order  Pas- 
seres,  including  the  sub-families  Phonygamino', 
Garrti  lines,  Calkeatince,  Corvin<B,Gymnoderin(e, 
and  Pyi-rhocoracituB  ;  crows.  Gray. 

COR-Vl 'J^JE,  n. pi.  [L. 
corrus,  a  crow.]  {Or- 
nith.) A  sub-family  of 
conirostral  birds  of  the 
orderPassercs  and  fam- 
ily Corrida ;  crows.  Gray. 


Corvus  fVugilagni, 


COR '  vus,  n.     [L.,  a  croic] 

1.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  consisting  of 
many  species,  as  tne  carrion  crow,  the  raven, 
the  jackdaw,  the  rook,  &c.  YarreU. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  southern  constellation.  Hind. 

3.  {Rom.  Antiq.)  A  machine,  consisting  of 
a  platform  with  a  hook  like  a  crow's  beak,  car- 
ried at  the  prow  of  a  ship,  and  used  in  grappling 
with  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  :  —  also  an  engine, 
with  a  similar  hook,  for  pulling  down  walls. 

COR'Y-BANT,  n. ;  pi.  c6r-v-bXn'te§.  [Gr.Kopfc- 
/?«{,  Kopu/ydi/TOf.]  A  priest  of  Cybcle,  in  Phrygia, 
whose  rites  were  celebrated  with  enthusiastic 
dances  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  cym- 
bal. Wm.  Smith. 

C0R-Y-BAN'TI-A§M,  n.  [Gr.  Kopv^avriaa^idi.] 
{Med.)  A  sort  of  frenzy,  in  which  the  patient 
has  fantastic  visions.  Dunglison. 

C6R-Y-bAN'TI-ATE  (k5r-e-ban'8he-5t),  v.  n.  [Gr. 
Kopv(iavTi6(o,  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  the  Cory- 
bantes,  or  to  be  filled  with  Corybantic  frenzy.] 
To  sleep  with  the  eyes  open ;  to  act  the  part  of 
a  lunatic.  Ash. 

C6R-Y-BAN'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  Kopv^avriKA; ;  Kopvfiai, 
Kopv'ffdvTos,  a  Corybant  or  priest  of  Cybele.]  Mad- 
ly agitated  or  inflamed,  like  the  Corybantes,  or 
priests  of  Cybele.  Cudworth. 

COR-Y-dA' LE-A,  n.  {Chem.)  An  alkaline  prin- 
ciple obtained  from  the  Corydalis  tuberosa  ;  — 
called  also  corydaline.  Brande. 

CO-RYD'A-LINE,  n.  Same  as  Corydalea.  Craig. 

COR '  Y-L  t/S,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  K6pv?.os,  a  hazel-nut.] 
{Boi.)  A  genus  of  deciduous  shrubs,  including 
the  common  hazel  and  the  red  and  the  white 
filbert ;  the  hazel-nut  tree.  Loudon. 

COR'YMB,  n.  [Gr.  Kipv/iPos,  a  cluster,  es- 
pecially of  ivy  berries ;  L.  cory?nbus.] 
{Bot.)  A  form  of  inflorescence  in  which 
the  pedicels  originate  at  ditf'erent  parts 
along  the  main  axis,  and  elevate  all  the 
flowers  to  about  the  same  height,  the  inferior  ped- 
icels being  longer  than  the  upper  ones.  Henslow. 

CO-RYM'BI-ATE,  a.  Decked  with  ivy  berries  ; 
corymbiated.  Crabb. 

CO-RYM'BI-AT-5D,  a.  Garnished  with  ivy  ber- 
ries. Bailey. 

COR-YM-BIF'gR-OUS,  a.  [L.  corymhus,  a  cluster, 
and  fero,  to  bear;  Fr.  corytnbifire.]  {Rot.) 
Bearing  clusters  or  corymbs.  Quincy. 

CdR-YM-BOSE',  a.  (Bat.)  Relating  to,  or  like,  a 
corymb.  P.  Cyc. 

CO-RlTM'BOys,  a.  Same  as  Corymbose.   Smart. 

CO-RtM'BU-LOtJS,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  little  cor- 
ymbs, or  flattened  flower- clusters.  Smart. 

Cg-RYM'BUS,  n.  [L.,  a  cluster.]  {Bot.)  See 
Corymb.  "  Henslow. 

COR-Y-PH.m'J^Jl,  n.  [Gr.  Kop(i(l>aiva.]  {Ich.)  A 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Scomhttdtp,  having 
the  body  elongated  and  compressed,  the  head 
much  elevated,  and  the  dorsal  fin  extending 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  back.  Baird. 

COR'Y-PHENE,  n.  Same  as  CorypiitENA.  Ogilvie. 

COR-Y-PHE'yS  (kor-e-fe'us),  n. ;  pi.  L.  c6r-v- 
phjE'I;  Eng.  c6r-y-phe'vs-e?.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
Koovip/iio(,  a  head  man  or  leader,  especially  of  a 
chorus  in  the  Attic  drama;  Fr.  coryphee.] 

1.  {Mus.)  The  leader  of  the  ancient  dramatic 
chorus  ;  —  now  sometimes  applied  to  the  leader 
or  director  of  a  band  of  music.  Todd. 

2.  Any  leader  or  chief. 

That  noted  corppheus  of  the  Independent  fkction.    South. 

C0-RY'Z4,n.  [L.,  from  Gt.  K6pvla.]  {Med.)  Tn- 
flammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  nose, 
and  the  sinuses  communicating  with  it ;  cold  in 
the  head ;  catarrh.  Dunglison. 

CQS-CIN'O-MAN-CY,   n.      [Gr.  kSokivov,  a   sieve, 

and  navTiia,  divination.]    Divination  by  a  sieve. 

SEB'  The  sieve  was  suspended,  and  if  it  trembled 

when  the  name  of  a  suspected  person  was  mentioned, 

the  party  was  deemed  guilty.    Maunder. 


C5-Sft'CANT  [k5-s«'kfint,  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  ko-sek'fint.  P.],  n.  [See 
Secant.]  {Geom.)  The  secant 
of  the  complement  of  an  angle 
or  arc ;  thus  B  E,  which  is  the 
secant  of  the  arc  G  F,  is  the  cosecant  of  the 
complement  of  that  arc,  A  F.  Harris. 

4S=-  The  prefix  co-,  in  rosecant,  cosine,  e/)tnnfrent, 
&c.,is  an  abbreviation  ot  complement,  first  introduced 
by  Gunter.    Brande. 

c6§'EN  (kiiz'zn),  v.  a.    See  Cozen.  Todd. 

c6.S'5N-AgfE,  or  c6§'lN-AgJE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  cos- 
enagc.]     {Law.) 

1.  Collateral  relationship,  or  kindred  by  blood ; 
consanguinity.  BurriU. 

2.  An  ancient  writ  in  favor  of  the  lawful  heir 
against  an  intruder.  Blackstone. 

C6§'EN-ING,  n.  (Law.)  An  offence,  consisting 
in  doing  any  thing  deceitfully.  Burrill. 

CO'§pY,  a.  [Gael,  coiseag,  a  snug  corner;  coi- 
seagach,  snug.  —  Fr.  causcur,  talkative,  chatty.] 

1.  Snug ;  warm  ;  comfortable  ;  easy.  Brockett. 

2.  Social ;  talkative  ;  chatty.  Dickens. 
CO'§5Y-LY,  ad.  In  a  cosey  manner.  Humphreys. 
COSH'^R-iiVG,  n.     [Irish.  Johnson.]     (Law.)    A 

feudal  prerogative  which  lords  had  to  lodge  and 
feast  at  the  houses  of  their  tenants.        Burrill. 

t  CO'^I^R  (ko'zher),  n.  [Old  Fr.  cousir ;  cotidre, 
to  sew.]     A  botcher ;  a  tailor.  Shak. 

CO-SIG-NIP'{-CA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and 
signi/icativus,  significative.]  Signifying  the 
same  with  something  else.  Cockeram 

C6'§l-LY,  ad.  In  a  cosey  manner ;  coscyly.  Smart. 

CO'SINE,  n.  (Geom.)  The  sine  of  the  complement 
of  an  angle  or  arc  ;  thus, 
B  F,  which  is  the  sine  of 
the  arc  A  F,  is  the  cosine 
of  the  complement  of  that 
arc,  or  E  F.  Harris. 

CO^-MET'lC         ?  a.    [Gr.  Ko.,nr>K6.,  skilled  in 
CO§-MET'l-CAL,  )  decorating  ;  Koa/xiu),  to  adorn  ; 
L.  cosmeta,  she  that  adorns  :  —  It.  .S;  Sp.  costneti. 
CO  ;  Fr.  cosmetique.]    Increasing  beauty ;  beau- 
tifying.    "  The  cosmetic  powers."  Pope. 

CO^-MET'JC,  n.  A  wash  to  remove  freckles  and 
pimples,  and  to  beautify  the  skin. 

No  better  cosmetics  than  a  severe  temperance  and  purity. 

Hay. 

CO^'MIC,  >  „    [Qr  KoainKdi  ;  Kdaiioq,  the  world.] 

CO^'MJ-CAL,  )  1.  Relating  to  the  world.  Johnson. 

2.  (Astron.)  Rising  or  setting  with  the  sun  ;  — 

opposed  to  acronycal.  Browne. 

C6§'MI-CAL-LY,  ad.  (Astron.)  With  the  sun  ; 
—  opposed  to  ucronycally. 

A  star  is  said  to  rise  or  set  cosmically  when  it  rises  or  sets 
at  the  same  time  with  the  sun.  Hind. 


Relating  to  cosmogony ; 
Ed.  Rev. 


co§-m6g'o-nal,  a 

cosmogonic. 

c6§-MO-g6n'JC,         >  „,    Relating  to  cosmogo- 
c6§-MO-g6n'I-CAL,  )  ny.  Mi/man. 

C0§-m6g'0-NIST,  n.  One  versed  in  cosmogony. 
"  Cosmogonists  agreeing  herein."       Cudworth, 

CO^-MOG'O-NY,  n.  [Gr.  Koaiioyovia  ;  (rdcr/zo!,  the 
world,  and  yoviia,  generation  ;  Sp.  cosmogonia ; 
Fr.  cosmogonic]  The  science  that  treats  of  the 
origin  of  the  world  or  the  universe. 

The  cumioponji  or  creation  of  the  world  has  puzzled  phi. 
losophers  of  all  ages.  Gi>l<lsmith. 

Syn. —  Cosvioffony  treats  of  the  birth  or  origin  of 
the  world  ;  cosmology,  of  the  theory  of  the  world  ; 
cosmography,  of  the  construction,  figure,  and  arrange- 
ment of  all  its  parts,  comprehending  astronomy,  geog- 
raphy, and  geology. 

CO§-M6g'RA-PII5R,  M.  [Gr.  (foffffoj'pd^of  ;  L.  co*.. 
mographus  ;  It.  (Sr  Sp.  cosmografo ;  Fr.  cosmo- 
graphe.]  One  versed  in  cosmography.   Browne. 

c6§-MO-GRApH'IC,         >  a.      [It.  8,   Sp.  cosmo- 

c6s-MO-GRAph'1-CAL,  )  grafico;   Fr.  cosmogra- 

phique.]     Relating  to  cosmography.        Set /en. 

C6§-M0-GRAPH'{-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  cosmograph- 
ical  manner. 

C0S-M5g'RA-PHY  (koz-m8g'r9-fe),W.  [Gr.  <f«S<r//of, 
the  world,  and  ypd^w,  to  describe  ;  It.  i^  Sp.cos- 


A,  E,  I   6,  V,  Y,  long;  A,  %  I,  O,  U.  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obacure :  fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  fAll  ;   h£ir,  HER; 


COSMOLABE 

mografia ;  Fr.  cosmographie.']  The  science 
which  treiits  of  the  construction,  figure,  and 
arranKi'"»cnt  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  iind  there- 
fore comprehends  astronomy,  geography,  and 
geology.  Jirande. 

Syn.  —  8e«  Cosmogony. 

Co§'M(?-LABE,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  Ki5<T/iOf,  the  world, 
and  ita/i/iJrffw,  to  take.]  (AUron.)  An  instrument 
resembling  the  astrolabe,  formerly  used  for 
measuring  the  angles  between  heavenly  bodies; 
—  sometimes  cMed  jHiiitacosm.  Davits. 

CQ§-M6l'A-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  mJa^oj,  the  world,  and 
luTptLia,  to  serve.]  The  worship  paid  to  the 
world  and  its  parts  by  some  pagans.  Cudworth. 

C0S-MQ-L6^'|-CAL,  a.  [It.  4r  S^.cosmologico; 
I  r.  co»mologique.'\     Relating  to  cosmology. 

CQ^-MOL'Q-^IST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  In  cos- 
mology. Lyell. 

cn9-M()L'Q-(?y,  n.  [Gr.  crfiTfiof,  the  world,  and 
iciyo,,  a  discburse  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  cosmologia ;  Fr. 
conmologie.]  The  doctrine  of,  or  a  treatise  on, 
the  theory  of  the  world,  or  universe,  its  struc- 
ture, and  its  parts.  Lyell. 
Syn.  —  See  Cosmogony. 

CQ^-MuM'p-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  icrfir/iof,  the  world,  and 
ftlrpof,  a  measure.]     The  art  of  measuring  the 


world. 


Blount. 


c6s-MO-PLAs'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  Kiaftof,  the  world,  and 
nXaffTiKdf,  skilled  in  moulding ;  TrXnaato,  to  mould.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  believing  m,  the  formation  of 
the  world  by  a  plastic  force  independent  of  the 
Deity.     "  Seneca  ...  a  c  stnoplastic  atheist." 

HallyweU. 

Cft§-MO-P6L'l-TAN,  n.    A  cosmopolite.     More. 

c6§-MQ-POL'|-TAN-I§M,  n.  Cosmopolitism. — 
See  CosMoi'OLiTiSM.     [it.]  Ed.  Rev, 

CQ§-M6p'Q-LiTE,  n.  [Gr.  Kdanof,  the  world,  and 
nolhrii,  a  citizen  ;  -nd'/.n,  a  city ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  cos- 
mopolita  ;  Fr.  coHmopoUtc.']  A  citizen  of  the 
world  ;  one  who  is  at  home  in  every  place  ;  one 
who  is  not  especially  attached  to  any  fixed  resi- 
dence. Howell. 

C0§-MO-PQ-LIt'1-CAL,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  like, 
a  cosmopolite.  Hakluyt. 

CO§-m6p'q-li-TI§M,  n.  The  qualities,  or  the 
principles,  of  a  cosmopolite. 

The  rotmoiMlitisin  of  Germany,  the  contemptuous  nation- 
alU,v  of  the  KiiKlishniiin,  and  the  ostentatious  and  boiistfUl 
nationality  of  the  Frenchmau.  Coleridge. 

C6§-MQ-RA'MA  [kSz-mo-ra'm?,  K.  5;n.],  n.  [Gr. 
Kicpioi,  the  world,  and  ooa/<a,  a  view;  bo6u>,  to 
see;  Fr.  cosmorama.']  A  picturesque  exhibi- 
tion of  the  world,  or  portions  of  it,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  drawings  laid  horizontally  round 
a  semicircular  table,  reflected  by  mirrors  placed 
opposite  to  them  diagonally,  and  magnified  to 
the  spectator,  who  views  them,  illummated  by 
concealed  lamps,  through  a  convex  lens  :  —  ap- 
plied also  to  the  view  presented  by  an  oil  paint- 
ing seen  through  a  magnifying  glass.     Brande. 

L'U§-M0-RAM'|C,  a.  Relating  to,  or  having  the 
nature  of,  a  cosmorama.  Hamilton. 

C6^  'JUds,  n,  [Gr.  K6<ifioi,  order,  and  hence  the 
world,  or  universe,  from  its  perfect  arrange- 
ment.]    The  world  as  a  beautiful  system. 

The  fabric  of  tlie  external  universe  first  received  the  title 
of"  Coiinos,"  or  "  lM:autiful  order."  Trench. 

C6§'MQ-SPnKRE,  n.  [Gr.  Kdanof,  the  world,  and 
(n^atfia,  a  sphere.]  (Astron.)  An  apparatus  by 
which  the  position  of  the  earth  with  respect  to 
the  fixed  stars  is  shown,  consisting  of  a  terres- 
trial globe  suspended  within  a  globe  of  glass  on 
which  the  constellations  are  drawn.         Clarke. 

C6ss,  n.  A  measure  of  distance  in  India,  about 
two  miles  in  length,  but  varying  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Brown. 

COS'SACK,  n.  One  of  the  military  people,  skilful 
as  horsemen,  who  inhabit  those  parts  of  the 
Russian  empire  which  border  on  the  northern 
dominions  of  Turkey,  Poland,  and  the  southern 
confines  of  Siberia.  Brande. 

Cos'SART,  n.    Same  as  Cosset.       Farm.  Ency. 

COs'SA^,  n.  pi.     Plain  India  muslins,  of  various 

qualities  and  breadths.  Craig. 
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CciS'BgT,  n.  [It.  casiccio  ;  ctua,  a  house.  John- 
son.—  Gcr,  Kossat,  a  cottager.    Webtter.'] 

1.  A  lamb  brought  up  without  the  dum  ;  a  pet 
lamb.  Spenser. 

2.  A  pet  of  any  kind.  B.  Junaon. 

CfiS'SgT,  ».  a.  [i.  cossKTED ;  |)p.  cosseting, 
cosseted.]   To  londlc  ;  to  make  a  pet  of.  Forby. 

tc6s'S|C,  a.  [It.  coaa,  a  thing.]  Relating  to 
algebra.  Bp.  Hull. 

Sfif  "When  algebra  was  Arat  introduced  into  Eu- 
ro|H),  it  was  called  tlio  Rule  of  Cnnii ;  prohably  from 
the  Italian  Regola  Ui  Co.iu,  the  Hule  of  Ute  Thinif  ; 
the  unknown  quantity  bciiiK  termed  cvaa,  the  tiling. 
Hence,  Cunsic  Jlrt,  Connie  J^umbert,  ice."     Brande. 

U  COST,  y.  a.  [L.  consto,  to  stand  together,  to 
stand  in,  or  cost.  Freund,  &c. — L.  gusto,  to 
taste.  Crabb.  —  A.  S.  cyst,  a  chest.  Junius.  — 
A.  S.  ceosan,  to  choose,  liuddiman.  —  It.  cos- 
tare,  to  cost ;  Sp.  costar ;  Old  Fr.  coustar ;  Fr. 
cotitar ;  Dut.  ij  Ger.  kosten  ;  Dan.  koster  ;  Sw. 
kosta ;   W.  costio.'\      \i.  cost  ;  pp.   costing, 

COST.] 

1.  To  be  bought  for ;  to  be  had  at  the  price  of. 

The  real  price  of  every  thinij,  what  every  thing  reallv  cn»tf 
to  the  man  who  wants  to  acquire  it,  is  the  toil  ond  trouble  of 
acquiring  it  A.  t^mUh. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  suffered.  "  What  pain  it 
cost !  what  danger  !  "  IShak. 

II  COST  (k5st  or  kaust,  21)  [kSst,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  kiust,  J.  K.  VVb.  Nares],  n.  [Dut.,  Ger., 
Sw.,  §  Dan.  Aos<.— Gael,  cosd ;  Arm.  const ;  W. 
cost. — It.  costo ;  Sp.  casta,  or  coste.  —  See  the 
verb.] 

1.  That  which  is  paid  or  expended  for  any 
thing ;  expense  ;  charge. 

When  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 

Tlien  must  we  rate  tlic  cost  of  the  erection.  Sliak. 

He  whose  tale  is  best,  and  pleases  most. 
Should  win  his  supper  at  our  common  coM.         Dryden. 

2.  Loss  ;  damage  ;  detriment. 
I  am  what  I  am,  and  they  tliat  prove  me  shall  find  me  to 

their  cosT.  Jieau.  6(  Ft. 

3.  (Law.)  pi.  Expenses  which  are  incurred 
either  in  the  prosecution  or  the  defence  of  an 
action,  or  of  any  process  at  law,  or  in  equity, 
consisting  of  the  fees  of  attorneys,  solicitors, 
a.id  other  officers  of  court,  and  such  disburse- 
ments as  are  allowed  by  law.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  The  pHce  or  charge  is  what  Is  asked  for  a 
thing;  the  tout  or  erprnse,  what  is  pivcn  fur  it ;  the 
worth,  what  it  will  fetch  ;  the  ralue,  what  it  ought  to 
fetch.  The  price  of  a  thing  often  exceeds  its  worth, 
and  the  cost  its  value.  Cost  is  properly  applied  to  the 
thing  purchased  ;  erprnse,  to  the  purchaser.  A  splen- 
did carriage  is  a  costh/  article,  and  the  person  who 
buys  and  uses  it,  is  of  expensive  habits. 

t  COST,  n.  [L.  costa ;  Old  Fr.  coste ;  Fr.  cdte.] 
A  rib,  or  side.  "  The  costs  of  a  ship."  B.  Jonson. 

Cds'Tji,  n.    [L.,  a  rib.] 

1.  (Anat.)  A  rib.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  midrib,  or  principal  vein,  of  a 
leaf.  Hensloto. 

3.  (Ent.)  The  rib  nearest  the  anterior  margin 
of  each  wing  in  insects.  Burmeister. 

tcCsT'A^E,  n.    Cost;  expense.  Chancer. 

C6S'TAL,  a.    \Yt.,  from  L.  costa,  a  rib.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  ribs ;  costate.      Johnson. 

2.  Having  ribs  ;  as,  "  Costal  fishes."  Broirne. 

3.  (Ent.)  Pertaining  to  the  costa  in  the  wings 
of  insects.  Maunder. 

C6s'TARD,  n.  ["  Skinher  derives  costard  from 
coster,  a  head,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  such 
a  word.  Honeywood  (in  Skinner)  from  Dut. 
kost,  food,  and  <erd,  nature,  i.  e.  natural  food." 
Richardson.] 

1.  A  large  kind  of  apple. 

The  wilding,  eottard,  then  the  well-kliown  pomwater. 

Drayton. 

2.  The  head  ;  —  used  in  contempt. 

Take  him  over  the  cottard  with  the  hilt  of  thy  tword.  Shak. 
Kg-  "  Which  Is  theoriginal  sense  [apple  or  head]  is 
not  yet  settled.  Mr.  Gilford  positively  says,  the  apple  ; 
and  certainly  we  do  not  And  it  used  for  a  head  except 
in  ludicrous  or  contemptuous  lant<;uage."    A'ar««. 

COs'TARD-MfiNG'eR  (-n)ani?'S>?r,  82),  n.  An  itin- 
erant dealer  in  apples  ;  —  applied  also  to  hawk- 
ers and  pedlers  who  sell  any  kind  of  fruit,  and 
written  often  coster-monger.  Brande. 

CfiS'TATE,  a.  [L.  costatus  ;  costa,  a  rib.]  {Anat. 
&  Bot.)  Having  ribs  or  lines ;  costated.  Brande.  \ 


COTANGENT 


oTis'TAT-^D,  a.    (Anat.  St  Bot.)  Having  ribs; 
ribbed;  costate.  HjH 

C68'TgK-M6N<;'tR,    n, 
MONGEll. 


Same   as   Costa  rd- 
Folherby. 

COsriK,  n.    The  offspring  of  a  wliite  and  a  fus- 
tic.    [West  Indies.]  Hodgson. 
COS'TI  VE,  a.     [L.  corutipo,  cotutipatva,  to  press 
closely  together ;  It.  cosiipato ;  Old  Fr.  cotw- 
ttte ;  Fr.  constip.^.] 

L  Constipated  or  bound  in  the  body;  having 
the  excretions  obstructed,  particularlv  in  the 
intestinal  canal.  Brownt, 

2.  t  Close  ;  impermeable.  "  Clay,  in  dry  sea^ 
sons,  is  costive."  Mortimer. 

3.  t  Cold  ;  formal ;  unduly  reserved. 

You  must  l»  ftunk,  but  wilhont  indiaerction.  and  elem, 
but  witliout  being  CMttre.  IJUaUsrJttU. 

COs'TIVE-LY,  ad.    In  a  costive  manner. 

c08'T|VE-N688,  n.    The  state  of  being  costive ; 
constipation.  Dunglison. 


I  COST'L^SS,  a.  Costing  nothing, 
yet  excellent  music." 


'  Costless  anCt 
BoyU. 

II  COST'LJ-Nfess,  n.  The  state  of  being  costly ; 
expensiveness ;  deamcss.  Sidney. 

II  COST'LY  (kiSst'le  or  klust'l?),  a.  Expensive ; 
dear ;  of  great  price. 

Coiitlif  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  bay. 

But  not  expressed  in  fiuicy.  £kat. 

Syn.  —  See  Cost,  Valuable. 

C6ST'MA-RV,  n.  FL.  costos,  or  costum,  from  Or, 
Kiiffroj,  an  Oriental  aromatic  plant.]  {Bot.)  A 
perennial,  odoriferous  plant,  allied  to  tansy ; 
alecost ;  Balsamita  vulgaris. 

The  scentftil  camomile,  the  verdoioua  eottmary.  Dmyum. 

t  cOs'TRgL,  n.    A  bottle.  Skinner. 

CQS-TUME',n.  [It.4rFr.co«/ume;  custom,  man- 
ners, costume.] 

1.  Peculiar  customs,  manners,  or  usages  in 
different  places  and  at  different  times ;  —  lutter- 
Iv  restricted  to  the  style  or  characteristics  of 
dress. 

The  cnizado  was  not  current  at  Venice  In  the  thne  nt 
Shak8|iearr,  who  has  here  Indulgell  his  usual  practice  of  de- 
parting fn>in  national  ctmtumr.  Humrr, 

Sercius  Paulus  wcnra  a  cn)Wn  of  laurel;  this  is  hardly  iw^ 
oni-iinbic  to  strict  proprit-ly  and  the  cwtfitnv,  of  which  RafiKlle 
was  in  general  a  good  observer.  Sir  J.  HrnmoLU. 

2.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  mode  in  which  persons 
are  represented  as  respects  dress,  and  the  gen- 
eral conformity,' in  other  things,  to  character, 
time,  and  place.  Fairholt. 

COS'TUMED  (kSs'tttmd),  a.  Wearing  a  costume  ; 
—  used  in  composition.  Ec.  Rev. 

C6S'TUM-5R,  n.  One  who  prepares,  or  adjusts, 
costumes,  or  dress.  Mowatt, 

tc6ST'^I-oOs,  o.     Costly;  expensive.  Bale. 

CO-S0F'FgR-5R,  n.  A  fellow-sufferer.  Wyeherly. 

CO-Sy-PREME',  n.     A  partaker  of  supremacy. 

To  the  phsnix  and  the  dove, 

Vo-tuiirtiim  and  star*  of  lore.  Sl>at: 

C6'§Y,  a.  Snug:  — chatty.— See  CosET.    Smart. 

^*^  '  I  A  suffix  in  the  names  of  places,  gen- 
COTE,  >  erally  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  cot.  a  cot- 
COAT,J  **^'  Gibsofi. 

COT,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  cota,  cote,  or  eatt ;  Dut.  kot ;  Ger. 
koth ;  Icel.  kot.]  A  small  house  ;  a  cottage ;  a 
hut. 

At  poor  Philemon's  cot  to  take  a  bed.  Femtom. 

2.  [Gr.  <to(n>.— A.S.  eot4i,  or  rott.— Old  Fr .«>*<*, 
or  coife.]  A  low  bedstead :  —  a  cradle  :  —  a 
small  bed  ;  a  hammock. 

Lying  upon  a  low  bedstead  they  (the  Tark*]  call  a  rot. 

Tkrry,  MSJL 

3.  [Low  L.  cota.]     A  little  boat. 

They  rail,  in  Ireland,  cott  thing*  like  boats,  but  Tcqr  ■•- 
ihaiiely,  being  nothing  but  aquore  pieces  ot  timber  aad* 
hollow.  O.  Aaatfe. 

4.  An  abridgment  otcotquean.  Grose. 

5.  A  cade  lamb.     [Local.]  Groae. 

6.  A  leather  cover  for  a  sore  finger.    Wright 

c6-TAb'V-LATE,  r.  a.  To  floor  with  boards. — 
See  CoNTABiLATB.  Cockrram. 

C0-TAX'95NT,  n.  {Geom.)  The  Ungcnt  of  the 
complement  of  an  angle  or  arc; — thus  C  £, 
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which  is  the  tangent  of  the  arc 
C  F,  is  the  cotangent  of  the 
complement  of  that  arc,  A  F. 

Harris. 

COTE,  n.    [A.  S.  cot,  or  cote.'] 

1.  A  cottage  ;  a  cot.  Fletcher. 

2.  A  sheepfold.— See  Cot. 

The  folded  flocks  penned  in  their  wattled  co1e».  Milton. 

t  COTE,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  costoyer ;  Fr.  c6te,  side.] 
To  pass  by  the  side  of. 

We  coted  them  [the  players]  on  the  way.  Shak. 

t  COTE,  V.  a.    See  Quote.  Todd. 

CO-TfiM-PO-RA'Ng-OUS.a.  Contemporary.— See 

CONTEMVOUANEOUS. 

C6-TEM'PO-RA-UY,  rt.  Living  or  existing  at  the 
same  time.  — See  Coxtemporary. 

CO-1'EN'ANT,  n.    A  tenant  in  common.    Smart. 

Cd-TF.-RIK'  {k!i-te-re')[ko-te-rS',  W.J.Ja.;  k5'te- 
re,  R. ;  k5t-e-re',  S/n.],  n.  [Fr.  coterie,  from  L. 
qiiot,  how  many  ?  i.  e.  originally  a  society  of 
merchants,  each  contributing  his  quota  of  goods 
or  money,  and  deriving  his  quota  of  profit. 
Brande-I  A  friendly  or  fashionable  associa- 
tion ;  a  club ;  —  sometimes  applied  derisively  to 
an  exclusive  society.  Sterne. 


C6-TER'Ml-NOUS,  a. 
TEKMINOUS. 


Bordering  on.  —  See  Con- 
Craiff. 

c6t'gAre,  m.    Refuse,  clotted  wool.         C'rabb. 

CO'THON,  n.    A  quay,  dock,  or  wharf.  Dr.  Shaw. 

CO-THiJR'NATE,       )  „.      [L.   cothurnatus  ;    co- 
CO-THUR'NAT-5D,  )  ^/jwrniM,  a  buskin.]    Wear- 
ing, or  having,  buskins.  Todd. 

CO-THUR'JfUS,  n. ;  pi.  cothurni.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  KdOopvoi.]  A  sort  of  ancient  buskin,  used  in 
acting  tragedies  and  in  hunting.  Hamilton. 

CQ-TIC'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  coticiila ;  dim.  of  cos, 
cotis,  a  whetstone.]  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
whetstones.  Smart. 

CO-TI'DAL,  a.  Noting  lines  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  throughout  which  high  water  takes 
place  at  the  same  instant  of  time.   Phil.  Trans. 

CO-TIl'LON  (ko-tH'yun)  [ko-tH'yun,  P-  F.  E.  Ja. ; 
ko-tll'y5ng,  W'.Sm.'\,n.  \^r.  cotillon.']  A  brisk, 
lively  dance,  usually  for  eight  persons.  "  A  dance 
as  elegant  as  our  modem  cotillons."  Gray. 

CO-Ti§E',  w.  TFr.  cbte,  side.] 
{Her.)  A  bennlet  reduced  one 
half,  and  borne  on  each  side  of 
the  bend. 

A  bend,  fess,  &c.,  between  two 
eotises,  is  termed  cotised.     Brande, 

C6T'lAnD,  n.  {Law.)  Land  ap- 
pendant to  a  cottage.       Cowell. 

COT'aUEAN  (kSt'kwen),  n.  [Fr.  eoytim,  a  knave. 
Johnson  :  —  "  Probably  cock-quean,  that  is,  a 
male  quean."  Nares.']  A  man  who  busies  him- 
self with  affairs  properly  belonging  to  women. 

A  statcswoman  is  as  ridiculous  a  creature  as  a  cotmiean; 
each  of  the  sexes  should  keep  within  its  twunds.      AadinoH. 

c6T-aUEAN'J-TY,  n.  The  character  or  practice 
of  a  cotquean.    "[n.]  B.  Jonson. 

We  tell  thee  thou  angcrcst  us,  cotquean,  and  we  will  thun- 
der thee  in  pieces  for  thy  cotqveanity.  B.  Jokiison. 


CO-TRUS-TEE',  n.    A  joint  trustee. 


Craig. 


COTS'WOLD,  n.  [A.  S.  cota,  or  cote,  a  cot,  a 
den,  and  wold,  a  wood.]  Sheepcots  in  an  open 
country.  Todd. 

iia- Whence  the  large  tract  of  downs  in  Gloucester- 
shire, England,  is  called  Cotswold  Hills. 

COTT,  n.  {Naut.)  A  sort  of  bed-frame  suspend- 
ed from  the  beams  of  a  ship  for  the  officers  to 
sleep  iu  ;  a  cot.  —  See  Cot.  Craig. 

COT'TA,  n.  {Com.)  A  measure  used  for  measur- 
ing cowries,  of  which  it  holds  12,000.        Crabb. 

c6t'TA-b6s,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kdrra^oi.]  An 
ancient  game  or  amusement  of  the  Greeks, 
which  consisted  in  throwing  wine  from  cups  into 
little  basins  suspended  in  a  particular  manner 
or  floating  in  a  large  vessel  of  water.     Brande. 

COT'TAgJE,  n.  [A.  S.  cota,  or  cote  ;  Gael.  cot.  — 
See  Cot,  No.  l.j    A  small  house ;  a  cot ;  a  hut ; 
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—  formerly  restricted  to  a  mean  habitation,  but 
now  applied  also  to  any  small,  pretty  house. 

Let  the  women  of  noble  birth  and  great  fortunes  visit  poor 
cottages,  and  relieve  their  necessities.  lip.  Taylor. 

The  selfsame  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  both  alike.  Shak. 

C6T'TAGE-AL-L6t'M(:NTS,  n.pl.  Portions  of 
grounds  allotted  to  the  dwellings  of  country  la- 
borers, for  the  purpose  of  being  cultivated  by 
them.     [England.]  Ogilvie. 

C6T'TA(^ED(k6t't9Jd),a.  Having  cottages.  "  Cot- 
taged  vale. "  Collins, 

t  COT'TA^E-LY,  a.  Rustic  ;  suitable  to  a  cot- 
tage.   "  Cottdgely  obscurity."  Bp.  Taylor. 

COT'TA-^^R,  n.  1.  One  who  lives  in  a  cottage. 
"  The  cottager  and  king."  Young. 

2.  {Law^  One  who  lives  rent-free  on  a  com- 
mon without  any  land  of  his  own.  "  Mere  cot- 
tagers which  are  but  housed  beggars."    Bacon. 

COT'TgR,  n.  One  who  inhabits  a  cottage ;  a  cot- 
tager.    [Scotland.]  Burns. 

COT'TgR,  n.  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  iron  or 
wood  used  for  fastening.  Tanner. 

t  COT'Ti-gR,  n.    Same  as  Cotter.        Bp.  Hall. 

COT'TON  (kSt'tn),  «.  ["  A  word  derived  from 
kutn,  or  kiUun,  one  of  the  names  given  by  the 
Arabs  to  this  substance."  P.  Cyc.  —  Dut.  iS; 
Sw.  katoen  ;  Dan.  cattun. — It.  cotone ;  Sp.  algo- 
don,  cotton ;  colon,  cloth  made  of  cotton ;  Fr, 
coton^ 

1.  The  downy  substance  growing  in  the  pods 
of  the  Gossypium,  or  cotton-plant ;  a  species  of 
vegetable  wool. 

King  Juba  saith  that  this  cotton  groweth  about  the  branches 
of  the  said  trees  (called  gossampines),  and  the  linens  thereof 
be  far  better  than  those  of  the  Indians.  IJolland's  I'liny. 

The  kinds  of  cotton  met  with  in  the  market  are  usually 
designated  by  the  names  of  the  places  from  which  they  are 
brought;  but  practically  they  arc  all  divided  into  the  two 
great  classes  of  long  and  short  stapled. 


2.  Cloth  made  of  cotton. 


Jiraiule. 

Johnson. 


COT'TON  (kBt'tn),  a.  Made  of,  or  consisting  of, 
cotton  ;  as,  "  Cotton  cloth." 

c6t'TON  (kSt'tn).  V.  n.  1.  [Fr.  cofonner,  to  be- 
come downy  or  cottony.]  To  rise  with  a  nap  ; 
to  wear  nappy.  Johnson. 

2.  To  be  fitly  united  ;  to  cement  or  unite  ;  to 
harmonize.     [A  cant  word.] 

A  quarrel  will  end  in  one  of  you  being  turned  off,  in  which 
case  it  will  not  be  easy  to  cotton  with  another.  Swift. 

That  first  with  midst,  and  midst  with  last, 
May  cotton  and  agree.  Dranfi  Horace. 

c6t'TON-91n,  n.  A  machine  for  separating  the 
seeds  from  cotton;  —  invented  by  Eli  Whitney. 

COT'TON-GRAss  (12),  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
grasses,  the  seeds  of  which  are  surrounded  by 
woolly  tufts ;  Eriophorum.  Loudon. 

COT'TON-MAN-U-FAc'TO-RY.  n.  A  manufac- 
tory in  which  cotton  is  wrought  into  various 
fabrics  ;  a  cotton-mill.  Geiit.  Mag. 

COT'TON-MIlL,  n.  A  mill  for  manufacturing 
cotton  cloths  of  various  kinds ;  a  cotton-manu- 
factory. ,  ■  Peel. 

COT'TON-OOs  (kSt'tn-us),  a.  Like  cotton.  "A 
thick  cottonoxis  substance."     [r.]  Evelyn. 

COT'TON-PLAnt,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  several 
varieties,  growing  in  warm  climates  and  pro- 
ducing cotton ;  Gossypium.  Loudon. 

c6t'TON-PRESS,  n.  A  machine  used  for  press- 
ing cotton  into  bales. 

c6t'TON-RO§E,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
the  plants  of  the  genus  Filago.  Loudon. 

COT'TON-SHRtJB,  n.    The  cotton-plant.  Clarke. 

CCt'TON-SPIn'NINS,  n.  The  operation  by  which 
cotton  is  converted  into  yarn.  Clarke. 

C6t'TON-THIS'TLE  (k5t'tn-thl8'sl),  n.  {Bot.) 
The  common  name  of  woolly  thistles  of  the 
genus  Oiiopordum.  Loudon. 

c6t'TON-TREE,  n.  A  tree  belonging  to  either  of 
the  genera  Bombax  or  Eriodendron.    Eng  Cyc. 

COT'TON- VEL'VgT,  n.     Velvet  made  of  cotton. 

c6T'TON-WEED,  n.    {Bot.)  The  common  name 

of  the  composite  plant  Diotis  maritima.  Craig. 

c6t'TON-WOOD'    (k5t'tn-w(id'),   n.     {Bot.)    A 
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tree  belonging  to  the  genus  Populus,  or  poplar, 
common  in  North  America,  especially  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  ;  Canadian  poplar; 
Populus  monilifera.  Gray. 

C6T'T0N-W00L'  (kSt'tn-wai'),  n.  A  term  some- 
times applied  to  cotton.  Gent.  Mag. 

C6T'T0N-Y  (kdt'tn-e),  a.  [Fr.  cotonneux.]  Full 
of  cotton  ;  resembling  cotton  ;  downy.  "  A 
knur  full  of  a  cottony  matter."  Evelyn. 

COT'TR^L,  n.  A  trammel  to  hang  a  pot  on  ovel 
the  fire.  Crubb. 

COT'UN-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  having  acicu- 
lar  crystals,  being  chiefly  a  chloride  of  lead ;  — 
so  named  from  a  physician  of  Naples.      Dana. 

Cg-TUR'J\riX,  n.  [L.,  a  qnail.]  {Omith.)  A 
genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Tetraonidtp,  or 
grouse.  Yarrell. 

COT'y-LA,  n.     [Gr.  KoTiiXv ;  L.  cotula  ;  Fr.  cotyle.] 

1.  An  ancient  liquid  measure.  Johnson. 

2.  {Ajiat.)  A  cavity  of  a  bone  which  receives 
the  end  of  another  ;  — particularly  the  socket  of 
the  hip-bone.  Dunglison. 

COT'Y-Lg,  n.    Same  as  Cotyla.         Dtmglison. 

C6T-Y-LE'D0N  [k5t-e-le'don,  Sw.  P.  Cyc.  Brande, 
Wb.;  ko-til'e-dBn,  Crabb,  Scudamorc],  ti.  [Gr, 
KoTvXri&iiii,  any  cup-shaped  cavity  ;  iturO/i?,  a  cup 
or  hollow  vessel.} 

1.  {Bot.)  The  seminal  leaf  of  a 
plant,  or  the  lobe  that  nourishes  the 
seed  of  a  plant ;  the  first  leaf  of  the 
embryo.  Gray.  —  A  genus  of  plants  ; 
navelwort.  Loudon. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  cup-shaped  vascular  production 
of  the  chorion  ;  a  lobe  of  the  placenta. 

The  placenta  is  formed  of  several  lobes  or  rotijle<lon.'>,  which 
-   can  be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other.         Dnnijlifon. 

c6t-Y-LED'O-NO0s,  a.  Relating  to  cotyledons; 
having  a  seed-lobe.  P.  Cyc. 

CO-TtL'l-FORM,  a.  [L.  cotula,  a  hollow  vessel, 
and  forma,  form.]  {Zodl.)  Having  a  rotiite 
figure  with  an  erect  limb.  Brande. 

COT'Y-LoId,  a.  [Gr.  KorvXri,  a  cup  or  hollow  ves- 
sel, and  {tf>o(,  form.]  {Anat.)  Cup-shaped  ;  — 
applied  to  the  hemispherical  cavity  of  the  hip- 
bone which  receives  the  head  of  the  femur,  or 
thigh-bone.  Dunglison. 

c6u-AG'GA,n.  [Fr.]  {ZoUl.)  An  animal  of  South 
Africa,  resembling  the  horse;  —  written  also 
quagga  and  quacha.  —  See  Quaoga.  Eng.  Ency. 

COUCH,  V.  n.  [Fr.  coucher ;  couche,  a  bed. —  "  From 
L.  cubare,  to  lie  down  ;  as  reprocher  from  re- 
probare."  Sullivan.]  [i.  couched  ;  pp.  couch- 
ing, COUCHED.] 

1.  t  To  be  placed,  or  to  lie,  as  one  thing  upon 
or  under  another.  Chaucer. 

Blessed  of  the  Lord  be  his  land  for  the  dew,  and  for  the 
deep  that  coucheth  beneath.  IXut.  xxxiii.  13. 

2.  To  lie  down  or  recline  as  for  repose. 

When  Love's  fair  gmldess 
Couched  with  her  husband  in  his  golden  bed.        Shak. 

3.  To  lie  close  to  the  ground,  as  for  conceal- 
ment ;  to  crouch. 

Fierce  tigers  couched  around,  and  lolled  their  fawning 
tongues.  JJryden. 

4.  To  bend  down  ;  to  stoop. 

Issachar  is  a  strong  ass,  couching  down  between  two  bur- 
dens. Gen.  xllx.  14. 

COUCH,  V.  a.  1.  To  lay,  place,  or  put  down  upon 
a  bed,  or  as  upon  a  bed.  "  His  body  couched  in 
a  curious  bed."  Shak. 

Great  towers  of  stone  strongly  couched.         Mir.  for  Mag. 
If  the  weather  be  warm,  we  couch  uialt  about  a  foot  thick. 

Mortitner. 

2.  To  cover  ;  to  invest ;  to  clothe. 

His  coat  armor  was  of  cloth  of  Tan 

Couched  with  pearls.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  involve  ;  to  include  ;  to  comprise. 

In  these  words  Mr.  Harding  hath  privily  couched  sundry 
arguments.  Jewell. 

4.  To  cover  up  ;  to  conceal ;  to  hide. 

There  is  all  this  and  more  that  lies  naturally  couched  under 
this  allegory.  V Ettrange. 

5.  To  put  in  a  posture  of  attack,  as  a  spear. 

He  turned  and  couched  the  spear  in  rest.  Semen. 

6.  {Aruit.)  To  depress  or  remove,  as  a  cat- 
aract, or  filmy  humor,  obstructing  vision,  so  as 
to  leave  the  lens  free  from  it.  Sharp. 

Cot^CH,  n.    [Fr.  couche.]    1.  A  place  for  sleep  or 
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for  rest.    "  The  beasts  seek  their  aocustomed 

couches."  bale. 

Fonook  hb  eaiy  eouck  tt  early  day.  Dryden, 

2.  A  seat  used  for  reclining  upon. 

When  the  aultaii  vlsiU  hia  (Viuii(U,  hu  U  carried  in  a  Binall 
cvHch  on  (bur  men's  ihoulder*.  JJanijHer. 

3.  A  layer  or  a  heap  of  barley  prepared  for 
malting.  Murtimcr. 

4.  A  coating  of  any  adhesive  substance  on 
wood,  plaster,  canvas,  &c. 

In  oaintinii  (he  canvu  ia  flrat  prepared  with  ■  coiich  of 
■l«.  tVuHcU. 

CoOcH'AN-CY,  n.  (Law.)  The  state  of  being 
in  repose  by"  lying  down.  Burrows. 

OOOCH'ANT,  a.  [Fr.]  {Her.\  Lying  down ; 
squatting.    "  A  lion  couchant.'  Browne. 

Levant  et  eouthant,  'Jmic.)  a  term  sifrnifyiii);  rising 
up  and  lying  down,  and  applied  to  cattle  which  have 
been  lorif;  eiiniiKh  on  land  not  holuiiging  tu  their 
owner  tii  have  lain  doicn  and  rinen  up  to  feed  ;  a  space 
of  time  held  to  be  at  leant  a  day  and  a  night.  Barrill. 

c6u'(^HkE  (k6'«li8),  n.  [Ft.,  a  sleeping-place.] 
An  evening  party ;  a  visit  received  about  bed- 
time ;  —  opposed  to  levee. 

The  duke's  levees  and  couclieat  were  ao  crowded  that  the 
antechambers  were  full.  Jiumet. 

CoOcH'gR,  n.  1.  [From  coi«rA,  t).  o.]  One  who 
couches  cataracts.  Johnson. 

2.  [Fr.  coucheur.]  A  bed-fellow.       Cotgrave. 

3.  [Old  Fr.  cachereau;  cacher,  to  conceal.] 
A  register-book  in  monasteries.  "  Plate,  books, 
couchers,  legends,  &c."     Injutictions,  &;c.,  15.59. 

4.  (Law.)  A  factor  resident  in  a  place  while 
trading.  Craig. 

CoOcH'-F£L-LQW,  n.    Abed-fellow.  S/iak. 

CoOcH'-GRAss,  n.  (Bot.)  A  perennial,  creeping 
grass ;  Tritictim  repeiis  ;  —  called  also  creeping 
tcheat-grass,  quick-grass,  and  quich-grass.Gray. 

CoOcH'lNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  placing  any  thing 
as  upon  a  bed  ;  the  act  of  spreading  malt. 

2.  The  act  of  bending. 

These  coachings  and  these  lowly  courterics.  Shak. 

3.  {Med.)  The  operation  of  removing  a  cata- 
ract from  the  eye.  Dunalison. 

4.  {Atjric.)  The  act  of  clearing  lana  from 
couch-grass.  Brande. 

CoOcH'LgSS,  a.  Having  no  couch  orbed.  Clarke. 

c6tr'DEE,  n.  [Fr.,  a  cubit;  coude.  the  elbow.] 
The  measure  from  the  elbow  to  the  hand.  Crabb. 

c6u'GAR  (ka'gir),  n.  {Zoiil.)  A  voracious  animal 
of  the  genus  Felis,  inhabitmg  the  warmer  parts 
of  America;  the  puma; — written  also  cou- 
guar.  Eng.  Eticy. 

(I  COUGH  (kBf  or  kauf,  54)  [k5f,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  C. ;  kluf,  J.  Wb.  \ares],  n.  [Goth. 
kuef,  a  catarrh  ;    kof,  suffocation  ;    Su.  Goth. 

Suaf,  shortness  of  breath  ;  Dut.  kuch,  a  cough. 
ohnson.  — Belgic  kugh,  formed  from  the  sound. 
Minsheu.  —  Ger.  ketichen,  or  kiechen,  to  cough.] 
A  convulsive  effort  of  the  lungs,  with  noise,  to 
get  rid  of  phlegm  or  other  matter.  Shak. 

1  COUGH  (kBf),  V.  n.  [i.  COUGHED;  pp.  coroii- 
iNo,  coiOHED.]  To  have  the  lungs  convulsed; 
to  make  the  noise  of  a  cough. 

Thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the 
street.  .SViai:. 

I  COUGH  (k50.  »'•  «•  To  eject  by  a  cough ;  —  fol- 
lowed by  up.  "  Matter  coughed  up."   IViseman. 

||COUGH'5R  (k6f50.  »•     One  who  coughs. 

cdu'GUAR  (k6'gwar),n.  Sec  C0VOA.K.  Eng. Ency. 

CoO'HAQE  (kba'?j),n.  [Fr.]  (Bot.)  An  Indian 
bean,  the  pods  of  which,  being  covered  with  a 
pointed  down,  sting  like  a  nettle ;  —  written  also 
cowiich  and  cowhage.  — See  Cowhage.     Todd. 

CuOl,  n.  A  sort  of  tub;  a  vessel  with  two  ears. 
—  See  Cowl.  Crabb. 

COULD  (kftd), ».  from  can.  [A.  S.  cuth.]  Was 
able  or  capable.  —  See  Can. 

COUr.EUR  DE  ROSE  (k6'IUr-de-r5z).  [Fr.,  color 
of  the  rosc.l  An  attractive  light  or  aspect;  fair 
appearance;  —  used  adverbially;  as,  "To  see 
things  couleur  de  rose." 

COULISSE  (kS'lts),  n.  [Fr.,  a  groove.]  (Arch.) 
A  piece  of  timber  with  a  channel  or   groove 


in  it,  as  the  slides  in  which  the  side-scenes  of  a 
theatre  run,  the  upright  parts  of  a  flood-gate  or 
sluice  of  a  portcullis,  ike.  Britton. 

CoOl'STAff,  n.    See  Cowlstafp.  Crabb. 

COUL'TfR  (kOl'i^r),  n.  [L.  cuUer;  colo,  cuUwi, 
to  till ;  Fr.  coutre.]  (.Aijric.)  The  cuttinj^  iron 
of  a  plough.  —  See  Coltek.  1  Sam.  xiii.  20. 

COUL'T^IR.NfeB.n.  [coM/^cr  and  n«6.]  (Omith.) 
A  bird  of  the  family  Alcidte;  the  puffin  ;  Fra- 
tercula  arctica,  or  A/ca  arctica;  —  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  its  beak.  Yarrell. 

Cdu'M A-RInE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  crystalline,  odorif- 
erous principle  extracted  from  the  tonka  bean, 
the  seed  of  the  Coumarouna  odorata.    Brande. 

C()Cn'C|L,  h.  [L.  concilium  ;  eoncilio,  to  call  to- 
gether ;  It.  4r  Sp.  conciUo  ;  Fr.  candle.] 

1.  An  assembly  met  for  deliberation.  "  The 
chief  priests  and  all  the  council."  Malt.  xxvi.  59. 

The  Stygian  council  thus  dissolved.  Millon. 

2.  A  body  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise 
a  sovereign  or  chief  magistrate  on  affairs  of 
government;  as,  "  The  Privy  Council" ;  "The 
Governor's  Council." 

Without  the  knowledge 
Either  of  king  or  cowkU.  Shak. 

3.  (Eccl.)  A  body  of  divines,  or  of  clergymen 
and  laymen,  assembled  to  deliberate  and  act  on 
some  ecclesiastical  matter. 

We  shall  tlnd  liini  under  Julius  III.  presiding  as  apostolic 
legate  in  the  Council  of  Trent.  harrcu. 

Council  of  itar,  an  assenihlapp  of  the  chief  officers 
in  the  army  or  navy,  siiniinoned  by  tlie  general  or 
admiral  to  concert  measures  of  importance.  C<zii)^«U. 

Syn.  — See  Assembly. 

COOn'CIL-BOARD  (kiian'sjl-bBrd),  n.  1.  A  coun- 
cil-table, where  matters  of  state  are  deliberated. 

He  hath  commanded 
T»-morrow  morning  at  the  council-board 
He  l>e  convened.  Shak. 

2.  The  council  itself  in  session.  Smart. 

CodN'ClL-CHAM'BgR,  n.  An  apartment  occu- 
pied by  a  council,  or  appropriated  to  delibera- 
tions on  government.  Milton. 

t  CoOn'CIL-IsT,  n.  A  member  of  a  council ;  an 
adviser ;  a  councillor.  Milton. 

c6UN'C|L-LOR,  n.  A  member  of  a  council ;  one 
who  gives  advice  in  relation  to  public  affairs. 

Comtcillor,  when  not  used  by  mistake  for  "  counsellor," 
means  a  member  of  a  council.  Smart. 

Privy  cowicillors  arc  mode  by  the  king's  nomination,  with- 
out patent  or  grant.  BrunJe. 

tS"  Councillor,  a  member  of  a  council,  and  coun- 
sellor, a  lawyer,  have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  the 
same  word,  and  spelt  cuunnellor.  The  pn>por  distinc- 
tion is  now  m  re  frequently  made  than  formerly,  and 
it  is  introduced  into  several  of  the  recent  English 
Dictionaries. 

CoOn'CJL-MAn,  n.  A  member  of  a  city  common 
council ;  councillor.  Gent.  Mag. 

Co0n'CII^-Pr66f,  a.  Disregarding,  or  opposing, 
advice  ;  deaf  to  advice.  Fenton. 

c6l)N'ClL.-TA'BLE,n.    A  council-board.  Milton. 

tCO-ON-D^R-STAND'JNG,  n.  Mutual  under- 
standing. Howell. 

CO-UNE',  17,  a.  [L.  C071,  with,  and  ww,  to  unite ; 
unus,  one.]  To  form  into  one.  "  [They]  are 
in  man  one  and  co-uned  together."        Feltham. 

t  c6-V-NiTE'  (k6-yu-nlt'),  V.  a.  To  unite.  More. 

Coi^N'SfL,  n.  [L.  consilium ;  eonsulo,  to  con- 
sult ;  con,  with,  and  sedeo,  to  sit ;  It.  cotisiglio  ; 
Sp.  consejo ;  Fr.  conseil.] 

1.  Consultation ;  interchange  of  opinions. 
"  We  took  sweet  counsel  together."     Ps.  Iv.  14. 

I  hold  as  little  counrel  with  weak  (bar 

As  you  or  any  Scot  that  lives.  SItak. 

2.  Advice  ;  direction  ;  admonition. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  rommrl  that  a 
fHend  iriveth  and  that  a  man  frivcth  himself,  a*  there  is  be- 
tween the  counnel  of  a  fHend  and  of  a  flatterer.  Bacon. 

3.  Examination  of  consequences ;  delibera- 
tion ;  prudent  forethought. 

They  all  confbn,  in  the  working  of  that  first  cause,  that 

cOHn«ri  is  used,  reason  followed,  ancfa  way  observed.  Hooktr. 

Without  countel  purixtses  are  disappoiute<l.     J'ror.  zv.  £!. 

4.  Design  ;  plan  ;  purpose.  "  The  coun.sel 
of  the  Lord  standeth  forever."      Ps.  xxxiii.  11. 

6.  Conclusion    formed   from   deliberation  or 

consultation  and  designed  to  be  secret ;  a  secret. 

The  players  cannot  keep  cotoMc/t  they  'II  tell  all.       Shak. 


6.  A  coiinsollor,  or  the  eonnscllon,  adro* 
eates,  or  lawyers,  collerti  vrly ,  who  plead  a  cause. 

For  the  advoratra  and  omiurl  that   ulnul, 
gravity  of  learning  is  an  raarnlial  |iar1  of  Justice'. 

Syn. —  See  Advice,  Lawvek. 
c6ts'V,^l,,  V.  a.    [L.  consilior;  Fr.  eonseiUer.] 

[i.    cot  .N8KLI.EU  ;     pp.     COLNMBLLIKO,     COL'M- 
8ELLKU.] 

1.  To  give  adnce  to  ;  to  advise ;  to  admonish. 

Holy  and  heavenly  thoughU  atUl  cmumc/  her.        Skak. 

2.  To  propose  to  be  done ;  to  recommend. 
"  His  eounseUfd  crime."    [e.]  Drydem. 

CoO.N'Sfl^KEEP'fR  n.  One  who  keeps  a  secret. 
"  iiis  note-book  his  counael^kerper."  Shak, 

CoOn'S^L-KEEP'ING,  a.  That  keeps  counsel ; 
that  preserves  secrecy.  Shak. 

CoCn'B^L-LA-BLE,  a.    1.  That  may  be  coun- 
selled ;  willing  to  receive  advice.     "  Few  men 
were  more  counsellable  than  he."       ('Inmidon. 
2.  Worthy  to  be  recommended;  advisable. 
"  He  did  not  believe  it  counsellabU."  Clarendon, 

C60n'8PL-LQR,  n.  [It. conngliere;Tr.eon*eiUtr.'\ 

1.  One  who  gives  advice.  "  His  mother  was 
his  counsellor  to  do  wickedly."      2  Chr.  xxii.  3. 

2.  A  member  of  a  council ;  a  councillor.  — 
See  Cor.NciLLOR. 

The  ordinary  sort  of  comuellorf  are  such  as  the  king  eall- 
eth  to  tie  of  council  with  him  in  his  government.  Roam. 

3.  (Law.)  One  who  advises  a  client ;  one  who 
pleads  in  a  court  of  law  ;  a  barrister. 

A  comtellor  bred  up  in  the  knowledge  Of  the  mnniriiMl 

and  statute  laws.  Vrt/atu. 

Syn.  —  8«e  Lawyer. 

COUN'SgL-LQR-SHlP,  n.  The  office  of  a  coun- 
sellor. Bacon. 

CoCnT,  r.  a.  [L.  computo ;  It.  contare ;  Sp.  ^ 
Port,  contar ;  Old  P"r.  compter ;  Fr.  conter ;  Arm. 
counta.]  [i. cointeu ; pp. cointino, cot  ntei».] 

1.  To  number ;  to  enumerate ;  to  tell  oiie  by 
one.     "  I  can  count  every  one."  Shak. 

2.  To  compute ;  to  calculate ;  to  estimate. 

Some  people  in  America  nnottrd  their  years  by  the  coming 
of  certain  birds  amongst  tbcm  at  tbeir  certain  •caai>ns,  and 
leaving  them  at  others.  Lucke. 

3.  To  account ;  to  consider ;  to  esteem ;  to 
reckon  ;  to  judge ;  to  think. 

Coma  it  all  joy  when  ye  Ml  into  diver*  temptations,  know- 
ing this,  that  the  trial  of  your  faith  wwrkcth  patience.  Jojii.  i.  X, 

Syn.  —  See  Calculate. 

COUNT,  V.  n.  1.  To  found  an  account  or  reckon- 
ing ;  to  depend  ;  to  rely  —  with  on  or  upon. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  error  to  count  ((pan  the  genius  nf  • 
nation  as  a  standing  argument  in  all  ugta.  Stri/t. 

2.  To  swell  the  number  ;  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber; as,  "  Every  penny  counts." 

3.  (Eng.  Law.)  To  recite  a  count ;  to  plead 
orally,  as  a  sergeant  in  the  English  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  BurriU. 

Cbl^NT,  n.  1.  [It.  conto  and  computo ;  Sp.  eonta, 
cuenta,  and  computo  ;  Fr.  compte.]  A  reckon- 
ing, or  a  number  reckoned.  "  To  increase  the 
count."     Spenser.     "  By  my  coutit."     Shak. 

2.  Estimation  ;  account. 

Were  cowards  known,  and  little  coiuf  did  hold,    ^tumi: 

3.  [Fr.  cotUe,  a  narrative  or  tale ;  conter,  to 
relate.]  (Law.)  A  declaration  of  a  plaintilTs 
case  in  court,  or  a  part,  section,  or  division  of 
a  declaration  embracing  a  distinct  statement  of 
a  cause  of  action  :  — in  criminal  pleading,  a  par- 
ticular charge  in  an  indictment.  BurriU. 

CQii^T,  n.  [L.  comes,  an  associate,  an  attend- 
ant ;  It.  conte ;  Sp.  conde ;  Fr.  comte.]  A  title 
of  nobility,  on  tne  continent  of  Europe,  es- 
teemed equivalent  to  earl.  —  See  CotNTV. 

No  more  than  ten  antong  them  were  dignified  with  the 
rank  of  rtiunlt  or  ctHnpanitait,  a  title  of  honor,  or  imther  of 
fhvor,  which  had  been  recently  invented  in  the  court  oTCua- 
stantine.  (VtUkm. 

afj-  "  The  title  of  count,  borrowed  from  the  later 
Roman  empire,  meaning  originally  compamtan  {e$mn\ 
one  who  had  tiie  honor  of  lieing  cIikicvi  camptua^i  to 
hit)  leader,  and  the  tkirt  was  now  the  countf  (r«in- 
tatu.i),  a«  governed  by  this  comet.  In  that  singular 
and  inexplicable  fortune  of  word*,  which  causm  mnoo 
to  diiiap|>ear  and  die  out  under  circnnisl.ince»  mo»t 
favorable  fur  life,  olheni  to  hoii  their  ground  when 
all  seemed  againm  them,  roiiat  h^s  disapi>eared  from 
the  titles  of  Englixh  nobility,  whil  earl  ha*  recoverod 
its  place  ;  although,  in  evidence  of  I'l?  esvential  iden- 
tity of  the  two  tiilen,  the  wife  of  the  carl  is  entitled  a 
countf* ;   and   in   further  memorial  of  these  great 
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changes  that  so  long  came  over  our  land,  the  two 
names  shire  and  county  equally  survive  as  household, 
and  in  the  main,  interchangeable  words  in  our 
mouths."     X)r.  Trench. 

C5UNT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  numbered. 

COUN'Tf-NANCE,  n.  [L.  continentia,  a  holding 
in,  and  in'  late  Latin  the  contents ;  contineo, 
coniinetis,  to  contain  ;  Fr.  contenance.  The  al- 
lusion, according  to  Skinner  and  Richardson, 
is  to  "  the  keeping  or  composure  of  the  features 
of  the  face."] 

1.  Exterior  appearance  of  the  face  or  visage  ; 
expression  of  the  face  ;  aspect ;  look. 

Thou  shalt  not  see  me  bhish 
Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arrest.  Shot. 

A  merry  heart  inakcth  a  cheerful  cowitcnaiice.  Prov.  xv.  13. 

2.  Mark  of  good  will ;  support ;  encourage- 
ment ;  patronage  ;  favor  ;  sanction. 

Thou  hast  made  him  exceeding  glad  with  thv  counte- 
nance. I's.  xxi.  (J. 

This  is  the  magistrate's  peculiar  province,  to  give  counte- 
nance to  piety  and  virtue.  Atterburj/. 

3.  t  Superficial  appearance  ;  show;  pretence. 

Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up 

In  countenance.  Shale. 

To  keep  one'n  connteiiaace,  to  refrain  from  expressing 
emotion  by  the  face;  to  preserve  a  calm  look.  —  In 
countenance,  with  an  assured  or  confident  look. — OiU 
of  countenance,  with  an  abashed  or  downcast  look. 

Syn. —  Countenance  is  the  form  and  expression  of 
the  face.  Face  is  the  work  of  nature,  and  remains 
the  same  ;  countenance  and  pisag'e  are  affected  by  the 
state  of  the  mind,  and  are  therefore  cliangeable.  We 
may  say  the /ace  or  visasre,  but  not  the  countenance,  of 
a  brute.  A  handsome  or  ugly /ace ;  a  cheerful  or  sad 
countenance  ;  a  pale  or  grim  visage. 

Give  countenance  or  patronage  to  meritorious  per- 
sona, sanction  to  just  measures,  and  support  to  a  good 
cause. 

COUN'T^-NANCE,  1?.  a.  \i.  COUNTENANCED  ;  2>P- 
COUNTENANCING,  COUNTENANCED.] 

1.  To  approve  ;  to  sanction. 

As  if  the  Heavens  should  countenance  his  sin.        Shak. 

2.  To  support ;  to  encourage  ;  to  patronize. 

A  good  man  acts  with  a  vigor,  and  suffers  with  a  patience, 
more  than  human,  when  he  believes  himself  countenanced 
by  the  Almighty.  Jilair. 

3.  tTo  make  a  show  of;  to  pretend. 

Each  to  these  ladies  love  did  countenance.  S}>enser. 

COI)n'TJ5-NAN-C?R,  n.    One  who  countenances. 

A  great  countenancer  of  learned  men.   Urown's  Travels,  1G85. 

COUNT'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  counts ;  a  reckoner. 

2.  An  imitation  of  a  piece  of  money,  used  as 
a  means  of  counting. 

Thase  halfpence  in  trade  are  no  better  than  counters.  Suyift. 

3.  A  contemptuous  term  for  money.        Shak. 

4.  The  table  of  a  shop  on  which  goods  are 
exhibited  and  money  is  counted.  "  Behind  his 
counter  selling  broadcloth."  Arbuthtiot. 

5.  (Farriery.)  The  part  of  ahorse  between 
the  shoulders  ;  the  breast.  Earner's  Diet. 

6.  {^Ship-building.)  That  part  of  a  vessel  be- 
*ween  the  bottom  of  the  stern  and  the  wing- 
transom  and  buttock.  Dana. 

7.  A  name  of  some  prisons  in  London.  "  I 
love  to  walk  by  the  Counter-gate."  Shak. 

8.  {Mus.)  Same  as  Counter-tenok.  Clarke. 

CoCn'T^R,  ad.  [L.  contra,  against ;  It.  §  Sp. 
contra ;  Fr.  co7itre.] 

1.  Contrary ;  in  opposite  directions ;  contra- 
rywise.  "  Running  counter  to  all  the  rules  of 
virtue."  Locke. 

In  this  case,  it  is  plain,  the  will  and  the  desire  run  coun- 
ter. Locke. 

2.  In  a  wrong  way.  "  This  is  counter."  Shak. 
J8S"  1'tiia  word  is  often  used  in  composition,  and 

signifies  against,  in  opposition. 

CoOn-T?R-Act',  v.  a.    [i.  counteracted  ;  pp. 

COUNTERACTING,  COUNTERACTED.]      To  hinder 

by  contrary  action  ;  to  act  against ;  to  oppose  ; 
to  frustrate  ;  to  defeat. 

Good  counteracting  ill,  and  gladness  woe.         BecMie. 

c66n-T?R-.\c'TION,  n.  Opposite  or  contrary 
agency  or  action. 

Nor  overcome  the  counteraction  of  a  ftlse  principle.  Bambler. 

COl^N-T^R-Ac'TJVE,  a.  Having  an  opposite 
action.  Maunder. 

Co0n-T5R-Ac'T:vE,  n.  That  which  causes  coun- 
teraction. .  Ed.  Rev. 

CoOn-T^R-Ao  TJ  VE-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  tend- 
ing to  counteract. 


I  c6x)n'T5R-AP-PROACH',  n.  (Fort.)  A  trench 
I  leading  from  the  covered  way  of  a  besieged  for- 
tress, at  some  point  on  either  flank  of  the  ground 
upon  which  the  works  of  the  besiegers  are 
formed,  and  extending  to  any  convenient  dis- 
tance towards  the  country  ;  —  frequently  ter- 
minated by  a  small  redoubt  or  battery,  from 
which  a  fire  of  light  artillery  is  directed  into  the 
trenches  of  the  enemy.  P.  Cyc. 

COI)n'T5R-AT-TrAc'TION,  n.  Opposite  attrac- 
tion. Shenstone. 

COUN'T?R-AT-TRAc'TIVE,  a.  Attracting  in  an 
opposite  way.  Clarke. 

COUN-T^R-BAL'ANCE,  v.  a.  \i.  COUNTERBAL- 
ANCED ;  pp.  COUNTERBALANCING,  COUNTER- 
BALANCED.] To  act  against  with  an  equal 
weight ;  to  equiponderate. 

The  remaining  air  was  not  able  to  counterbalance  the  mer- 
curial cylinder.  Boyle. 

Some  bios,  which  it  is  the  business  of  education  to  coun- 
terbalance. Locke. 

COUN'T^R-BAL-ANCE,  n.  Opposite  or  equiva- 
lent power.  Dryden. 

COUN'TPR-bAt'T(;R-V,  n.  (Mil.)  A  battery 
raised  to  play  on  another.  Ogilvie. 

COI)n'T]E;R-BOND,  n.  A  bond  to  save  harmless 
one  who  has  given  a  bond  to  another ;  a  coun- 
ter-surety. Sherwood. 

COl^N'TfR-BRACE,  n.  (^Naut.)  The  lee  brace 
of  the  fore-topsail  yard.  Craig. 

COUN-T^R-BRACE',  v.  a.  (Naut.)  To  brace  in 
contrary  directions,  as  yards  ;  to  brace  the  head 
yards  one  way  and  the  after  yards  another.ZJana. 

COUN-T^R-BUPF',  V.  a.  To  strike  back ;  to  re- 
pel. Dryden. 

COUN'T^R-BIJFF,  n.  A  blow  or  stroke  produ- 
cing a  recoil.  Sidney. 

t  OOUN'T^R-CAST  (12),  n.  A  trick  ;  a  delusive 
contrivance.  Spenser. 

COUN'T^;R-cAsT-5R,  n.  A  reckoner ;  an  arith- 
metician ;  a  caster  of  accounts ;  a  book-keep- 
er;—  used  in  contempt.  .   Shak. 

COUN'TgR-CHAN^E  (116),  n.    Exchange  ;  recip- 
rocation. Shak. 
COUN-T^R-CHAN^JE',  v.n.  To  exchange.  J.Hall. 

COUN'T^R-CHARgiE,  n.  A  charge  opposed  to 
another  charge.  Baxter. 

C0UN'T^;R-CHARM  (116),  n.  That  which  breaks 
a  charm ;  that  which  disenchants.  Scott. 

COUN-T^R-CHARM',  V.  a.  To  destroy  enchant- 
ment ;  to  disenchant.  Falkland. 

COUN-T^R-CHECK',  V.  a.  To  oppose;  to  ob- 
struct ;  to  hinder  ;  to  check.  Drayton. 

COUN'TgR-CHECK,  n.  A  check  ;  a  rebuke.  Shak. 

COUN'T5R-gHEV'RON-Y,  n.  (Her.)  A  division 
of  the  field  chevron-wise.  Ogilvie. 

COUN'T^R-COM-PO'NY,  n.  (Her.)  A  border 
compounded  of  two  rows  of  cneckers  of  differ- 
ent colors.  Ogilvie. 

COUN'T^R-CUR-R^NT,  a.  Running  in  an  op- 
posite way.  Smart. 

COUN'T^R-CtjR-RfNT,  n.  A  current  opposed  to 
another  current.  Smart. 

COt^N'T^R-DEED,  n.  (Law.)  A  secret  writing 
before  a  notary  or  under  seal,  which  invalidates 
or  alters  a  public  deed.  Ogilvie. 

t  COiyN'TeR-DJS-TINC'TION,  n.  Contradistinc- 
tion. More. 

COUN'T^R-DRAIN,  n.  A  channel  dug  parallel 
to  a  canal  or  embanked  water-way,  to  convey 
the  water  that  may  leak  through.       Buchanan. 

COiyN-T^R-DRA  W,  V.  a.  \i.  counterdrew  ;  pp. 

COUNTERDRAWING,  COUNTERDRAWN.]  To  trace 

the  lines  of  a  drawing  through  transparent  pa- 
per, cloth,  or  other  substance.  Chambers. 

COl)N'T5R-fiv'I-DfiNCE,  n.  Evidence  opposed 
to  other  evidence.  Burnet. 


t  c6UN'TeR-FAI-§ANCE,  n. 
SANCE. 


See    COUNTERFE- 

Todd. 


c6i>N'T?R-FEIt  (kbfin'ter-fit),  v.a.     [L.  contra, 


against,  and_/ac?'o,  to  make  ;  It.  contraffare;  Fr. 
contrefaire.]  [i.  counterfeited  ;  pp.  couNTEBr 

FEITING,  counterfeited.] 

1.  To  copy  with  an  intent  to  pass  the  copj 
for  an  original ;  to  imitate  WTongfully  ;  to  forge ; 
to  feign  ;  as,  "  To  counterfeit  a  bank-note." 

What  art  thou 
That  counterfeits  the  person  of  a  king?  Shak. 

2.  t  To  put  on  the  semblance  of ;  to  bear  the 
likeness  of ;  to  resemble  ;  to  imitate.    Tyndale. 

And  ah  1  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 

The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamors  countcifeit.        Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Feign. 

COt)N'T?R-FEIT,  v.  n.    To  feign.  Shah 

COUN'T^R-FEIT,  a.  1.  Made  fraudulently  in  im- 
itation of  something  ;  forged  ;  fictitious  ;  fraud- 
ulent ;  spurious ;  supposititious  ;  false ;  feigned. 
"  If  we  take  counterfeit  for  true."  Locke. 

2.  Feigning ;  deceitful ;  hypocritical. 

True  fnends  appear  less  moved  than  counterfeit.  Jioscommtm. 

3.  t  Copying  an  original ;  resembling. 

Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this. 

The  counterfeit  presentnieut  of  two  brotlicrs.       Sttak. 

Syn.—  See  Spurious. 

COUN'TgR-FEIT,  n.  1.  A  copy  intended  to  be 
passed  off  for  an  original ;  a  forgery  ;  a  copy. 

There  would  be  no  counterfeits  but  for  the  sake  of  some 
thing  real.  Titlotxon. 

2.  An  impostor.  "  I  am  no  counterfeit."  Shak. 

3.  t  A  resemblance  ;  a  likeness.  "  Fair  Por- 
tia's counterfeit."  Shak. 

C0UN'T5R-FEiT-?R,  n.  1.  One  who  counter- 
feits ;  a  forger.  Camden. 
2.  One  who  puts  on  a  false  appearance;  one 
who  feigns  ;  a  pretender.  "  A  countctfeiter  of 
devotion."                                                Sherirood. 

COUN'TpR-FEIT-LY,  ad.     Falsely  ;  fictitiously. 

C0UN'T?R-FEIt-N5SS,  m.  The  state  of  being 
counterfeit.  Clarke. 

COUN'T^R-FER'M^NT,  n.  Ferment  opposed  to 
ferment.  Addison. 

tC6UN-T?R-FE'§ANCE,  n.  [Fr.  contrefaisance.] 
The  act  of  counterfeiting ;  forgery.        Spenser. 

COUN-TgR-FISS'lRE  (kbun'ter-fish'yur,  92),  n. 
See  CoNTiiAFissuRE.  '      Clarke. 

COUN'TgR-FLO-RY,  a.  (Her.)  An  epithet  de- 
noting that  the  flowers  with  which  an  ordinary 
is  adorned  stand  opposite  to  each  other.  Ogilvie. 

CO^N'TfR-FoiL,  )  n.  That  part  of  a  tally 
COUN'TfR-STOCK,  )  struck  in  the  exchequer, 
which  is  kept  by  the  officer  of  that  court,  the 
other,  which  is  called  stock,  being  delivered  to 
the  person  who  has  lent  money  to  the  govern- 
ment on  the  account.  London  Ency. 
COUN'T^R-FORCE,  n.  Aforce  that  counteracts; 
a  force  opposed  to  another  force.         Coleridge. 

COUN'T^R-FORT,  n.  (Fort.)  A  buttress,  pier, 
or  pillar,  built  against,  and  in  right  angles  to,  a 
wall,  to  strengthen  it.  Weak. 

COUN'TfR-GA^E,  n.  (Carp.)  A  method  of  meas- 
uring joints  by  transferring  the  breadth  of  a 
mortise  to  the  place  on  another  timber  where 
the  tenon  is  to  be  made.  IFeafc. 

COUN'TgR-GUARD  (-gard),  n.  (Fort.)  A  work 
in  the  shape  of  a  redan,  the  two  faces  of  which 
run  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  bastion  ;  —  de- 
signed to  protect  the  bastion  from  being 
breached  or  battered.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

C0UN'T5R-In'FLU-?NCE,  v.  a.  To  hinder  by 
contrary  influence.  Scott. 

C6f)N'TpR-lR'R|-TANT,  n.  (Med.)  A  substance 
employed  to  produce  an  artificial  or  secondary 
disease,  in  order  to  relieve  another  or  primary 
one.  Dunylison. 

COUN'T?R-lR'RI-TATE,  v.  a.  (Med.)  To  pro- 
duce an  artificial  or  secondary  disease,  in  ordet 
to  relieve  another,  or  primary  one.  Ogilvie. 

COUN'T^R-IR-Rl-TA'TION,  n.  (Med.)  The  pro- 
duction of  an  artificial  or  secondary  disease,  in 
order  to  relieve  another,  or  primary  one.  Hoblyn. 

COUN'TfR-JUMP'^R,  n.  A  shopman.  [A  term 
of  contempt.]  Clarke. 

COUN'T^R-LI-BRA'TIQN,  n.  (Astron.)  Oppo- 
site libration.  Marquis  of  Worcester. 
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COUNTER-LIGHT 

COCn'TPR-LIGHT  (kofln't^r-ln),  n.  A  light  de- 
stroying the  advantageous  enect  of  another 
light.  Chambers. 

CO0n-T(;R-MAND',  v.  a.  [L.  contra,  against,  and 
niando,  to  order  ;  It.  contrammandare;  Sp. 
contra mandar ;   Fr.  contrrmander.]     [i.  coln- 

TKUMANDEI)  ;     pp.    COLNTEUMANUING,     COUN- 
TKUMANDEI).] 

1.  To  rescind  or  revoke,  as  an  order  previous- 
ly given.  Campbell. 

2.  To  order  contrariwise  to  what  another  has 
ordered ;  to  oppose. 

Fnr  ua  (o  altpr  iiny  thinfr  ii  to  lift  up  ouraelvca  tuminst 
Ood,  uikI,  us  it  were,  to  couiitermanil  him.  Uouker. 

3.  tTo  prohibit;  to  forbid. 

Aricen  counlermanilt  letting  blood  in  choleric  ciuea.  Ilarrey. 

CoOn'TPR-mAnd  (116),  n.  A  change  or  repeal 
of  a  former  order.  Snak. 

CoOn'T^R-MAnd'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  coun- 
termanded. Bacon. 

CoO\-TpR-MARCH',  V.  n.  To  reverse  the  direc- 
tion of  a  march ;  to  march  back.  Johnson. 

CoOn'TPR-MARCH  (116),  n.  1.  A  retrograde 
march  ;  a  retrocession.  "  Marches  and  coitn- 
termarches  of  the  animal  spirits."  Collier. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  change  of  the  wings  or  face  of  a 
battalion  so  as  to  bring  the  right  to  the  left  or 
the  front  to  the  rear.  Oqilvie. 

3.  Change  of  measures ;  alteration  of  con- 
duct. Burnet. 

coOn'T^R-MARK,  n.  1.  A  second  or  third  mark 
on  a  bale  of  goods;  —  used  especially  for  the 
several  marks  put  upon  goods  belonging  to  sev- 
eral persons  to  show  that  they  must  not  be 
opened  but  in  the  presence  of  all  the  owners  or 
their  agents.  Maunder. 

2.  The  mark  of  the  London  Goldsmiths'  Com- 

Sany  to  show  the  metal  to  be  standard,  in  ad- 
ition  to  that  of  the  artificer.  Johnson. 

3.  A  second  mark  or  stamp  on  a  coin  or 
medal,  by  which  its  changes  in  value  may  be 
known.  Johnson. 

4.  {Farriery.)  An  artificial  cavity  made  in 
the  teeth  of  horses  to  disguise  their  age.  Johnson. 

COO\-TpR-MARK',  V.  a.  {Farriery.)  To  hollow 
a  horse's  teeth  and  put  on  them  a  false  mark, 
to  conceal  his  age.  Farrier^ s  Diet. 

CoOn'TPR-MINE,  n.  1.  (FoH.)  A  mine  or  trench 
formed  by  the  besieged  to  intercept  the  works 
and  destroy  the  mines  of  the  besiegers  ;  a  gal- 
lery so  constructed  as  to  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  mines  on  the  shortest  notice.  Campbell. 

2.  Means  of  opposition  or  counteraction. 
"  Knowing  no  countermine  against  contempt 
but  terror."  Sidney. 

3.  A  counterplot ;  a  stratagem,    L' Estramje. 

CoOn-TER-MINE',  v.  a.     1.  To  make  a  counter- 
mine ngjiinst ;  to  oppose  by  a  coimtermine. 
2.  To  defeat  by  counterworking,  or  by  secret 

Donne. 


Contrary  motion ;  mo- 
Digby. 

A  motive  opposed  to 
Clarke. 

A  movement  op- 
Todd. 


measures 

coOn'tpr-mo'tiqn,  n, 

tion  opposed  to  motion, 

coOn'tpr-mo'tive,  n 

another  motive. 

CoON'TpR-MdVE'MgNT,  n. 
posed  to  another  movement 

OoOn'TPR-MURE,  n.  [Fr.  contremur.'\  A  wall 
built  behind  another  wall,  to  supply  its  place. 
—  See  CoNTKAML'KE.  KnoUes. 

COOn-TPR-mOre',  f.  a.  To  fortify  with  a  eoun- 
tcrmure.  "  Countermured  with  walls  of  dia- 
mond." Kyd. 

c60n'TPR-NAT'U-RAL,  «.  Contrary  to  nature. 
"  Counter-natural . . .  attenuation."  [k.]  Harvey. 

COON'TgR-Np-GO-TI-A'TlON  (-sh^-a'shiin),  n. 
A  negotiation  in  opposition  to  another,  tlarke. 

c6l)N'TpR-NoI§E,  n.  A  noise  overpowering 
another  noise.  Calamy. 

CoOn'TPR-o'pen-Ing,  n.  An  opening  vent  on 
the  contrary  side.  Sharp. 

Ctt<y\'T5R-PACE,  n.  Contrary  step  or  measure ; 
an  attempt  in  opposition  to  any  scheme.  Sici/l. 

COOn'TPR-PAI.BD,  a.     (Her.)    Noting  an  es- 
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cutcheon  divided  into  twelve  pales  parted  ner- 
fesse,  the  two  colors  being  counter-changed,  so 
that  the  upper  are  of  one  color,  and  the  lower 
of  another.  London  Ency. 

CoON'TgR-PANE,  n.  1.  A  coverlet  for  a  bed ; — 
corrupted  from  counterpoint. 

On  which  a  tia*ui!  rouHler/tanf  wa»  coat  Drayton. 

i^^"It  18  RO  calletl  friiiii  that  kind  which  WM 
cotnpotied  of  variegated  fiqiiaree  or  pane.*."  Smart.  — 
"  CounfrrpanM,  evidently  acDfriiption  of  counterpuinl, 
have  little  prutuberanceu  on  the  surface,  diH|>ers8d 
after  a  certain  pattern."     tV.  Ency. 

2.  [L.  contra,  agninst,  and  Low  L.  pannua, 
cloth  or  parchment.  Skinner.  — See  Cointkr- 
I'AKT.]  (Law.)  One  part  of  a  pair  of  deeds  or 
indentures.  Coles. 

lU-ad,  acribe;  give  me  the  counterpane.       B.  JonMon. 
Cdl)N'TeR-PA-ROLE',  n.    {Mil.)  A  word  given 
as  a  signal  in  any  time  of  alarm.  Ogilvie. 

CoON'TgR-PART,  n.  1.  That  which  answers  to 
something  else ;  a  corresponding  part. 

IIu  ia  to  conaider  the  thought  of  hia  author  and  hia  worda, 
and  to  And  out  the  counterjiart  to  each  in  another  lantruage. 

JSri/tlen. 

2.  {Law.)  The  corresponding  part  of  an  in- 
strument ;  a  duplicate  or  copy. 

The  term  coimterpart  aerma  derived  fWim  the  ancient 
practice  of  executing  indentures  by  writing  them  twice  on 
the  same  sheet  of  purcliment,  l)epiniiing  from  a  space  in  the 
middle,  where  it  was  afterwards  divided  by  cutting  through; 
the  parts,  when  thus  written,  lying  opposite  or  counter  to 
each  other.  JSurriU. 

3.  {Mtm.)  A  part  to  be  applied  to  another.  "  The 
bass  IS  the  counterpart  to  the  treble."  Maunder. 

COUN'T^R-PAs'SANT,  a.  (Her.)  Noting  two 
lions  represented  in  a  coat  of  arms  as  going 
contrary  ways.  Craig. 

C0i)N'T5R-P(;-Tl"TIQN,  n.  A  petition  opposed 
to  another  petition.  Todd. 

C0l)N'T5R-Pp-Tl"TION  (-pe-tTsh'un),  r.  n.  To 
petition  against  another  petition. i?fl;e«iy'«  Mem. 

CoOn'TPR-PLEA,  n.  {Law.)  That  which  is  al- 
leged against  a  plea ;  a  replication.         Cowell. 

CoOn-TPR-PLEAD',  v.  a.  To  plead  in  opposi- 
tion ;  to  contradict ;  to  deny.  Maunder. 

C0i)N-TpR-PL6T',  V.  a.  [i.  COUNTEnPLOTTED  ; 
pp.  COINTEUPLOTTINO,  COUNTEKPLOTTEn.]  "To 

plot  against  in  order  to  defeat  another  plot ;  to 
baffle  or  defeat  by  an  opposite  plot.  "  Pruden- 
tia  had  counterplotted  us."  Tatler. 

C01)x'TPR-PL6t,  n.  A  plot  formed  to  defeat  a 
plot ;  artifice  opposed  to  artifice.      L" Estrange. 

CoCn-TPR-PL(JT'T|NG,  n.  The  act  of  opposing 
one  plot  by  another.  South. 

C01)n'TPR-P0InT,  n.  1.  [Old  Fr.  contrepointe, 
the  quilting  stitch,  and  a  quilted  covering.  Cot- 
grave: —  L.  contra,  against,  and  pungo,  putic- 
tus,  to  puncture,  to  prick ;  i.  e.,  something  sewed 
or  stitched  \vith  seams  running  different  ways. 
Richardson.]  A  quilted  coverlet;  a  counter- 
pane.—  See  CovxTEUPANE.  Shak. 

2.  An  opposite  point  or  course. 

Affecting  angelical  purity,  fthey]  fell  suddenly  Into  the 
very  couiitcrpoisit  of  justiiying  bestiality.  ininttyt. 

3.  [It.  contranpiinto ;  Sp.  contrapunto ;  Fr. 
contrepoint.]  {Mus.)  The  science  or  the  art  of 
composing  in  mutually  essential  parts  or  voices, 
note  against  note  ;  the  art  of  strict  polyphonic 
composition  :  — music  of  strict  polyphonic  struc- 
ture ;  music  in  parts  mutually  essential.  Dtcight. 

C(3iy.V-TpR-P6I§E',  V.  a.     [t.  counterpoised; 

pp.  COINTERPOISINO,    COUNTERPOISED.] 

1.  To  counterbalance. 

The  force  and  the  distance  of  weightf  covmterpoising  one 
another.  iHgdii. 

2.  To  act  against  with  equal  power. 

So  many  iVeeholdera  of  English  will  be  able  to  cotmtrrjtoue 
the  rest.  Sfjenirr. 

CoOn'TPR-PoI?E  (116),  n.  1.  A  weight  exactly 
balancing  another  weight  in  the  opposite  scale 
of  a  balance;— equivalence  of  weight;  equi- 
ponderanee. 

The  pendnlon*  round  earth  with  balanced  air 

In  rr/f'n/r'r;H>isr.  Millon. 

2.  Eqtiivalence  of  power ;  equipollence. 
The  second  nobles  are  a  counterpoue  to  the  higher  no- 
bility. Itaciin, 

Cl0t)i\-TeR-Por§ON  (-sn),  n.  An  antidote  to 
poison.  Arbuthnot. 


COUNTERSINK 

c50N.TeR-PON'D?B-ATE,  V.  a.  To  eoanterbiK 
ance  ;  to  weigh  against.  Qu.  Retx 

c6Cn'T5R-PRAc-TICE,  n.  Practice  in  opposi. 
tion.  Todd. 

CoON'TeR-PReH-8VRE  (-prfab-ur),  n.  Opposite 
pressure  or  force.  Blackmore. 

CC)0N'T5R-PRoJ.pcT.  n.  An  opposite  prtnect ; 
correspondent  part  of  a  scheme.  Swift. 

CoCn'T5R-I'r66f,  n.  {Engraving.)  An  imprrt- 
sion  obtained  from  another  iiuprcMHion  while  it 
is  yet  wet,  in  order  that  the  dcsiKn  may  bo  in 
the  same  direction  as  in  the  plate  itself.  lirande. 

COI>N-TPR-Pr6vE',  ».  a.  To  take  a  counter, 
proof  from ;  to  take  off  a  design  in  black  lead, 
or  red  chalk,  through  the  rolling  press,  on  an- 
other piece  of  paper,  both  being  moistened  with 
a  sponge.  C/tambera. 

CoON'rpR-RfiV-Q-LU'TIQN,  n.  A  revolution 
succeeding  another,  and  opposite  to  it.      Todd. 

CoCN'TpR-Rev-9-Lfj'TION-A-RY,  o.  Acting 
against  a  preceding  revolution.    '        IVilliama. 

CoCN'TpR-RfeV-Q-Lfj'TIQN-IST,  n.  One  who 
favors  or  takes  part  in  a  counter-revolution  ;  a 
subverter  of  a  revolution.  U'iilianu. 

Cot)i\-TpR-ROL',  V.  a.  To  check  or  control  bjr 
another  account.  —  See  Control.  Todd. 

tOoCN-T5R-ROL'Mp.\T,  n.  A  counter  account, 
"  Warrants  and  counterrolments."  Bacon. 

CoO.N'TpR-RoCiVD,  n.  {Mil.)  A  body  of  officers 
whose  dutv  it  is  to  visit  and  inspect  the  rounds 
or  sentinels.  Chambers. 

C60\'TPR-SA'LI-5NT,  a..  {Her.)  Leaping  from 
each  other,  or  contrariwise.  Crabb. 

Co(^N'TpR-SCARF,n,  See  COUNTERSCARP,  Todd. 

COX>N'TpR-SCARP,  n.  {Fort.)  The  exterior  slope 
of  a  ditch,  facing  the  escarp.  In  permanent 
works  it  is  revetted  with  masonry  that  the  slope 
may  be  steep,  Glos.  of  Mil.  Tertna, 

COUN'T^R-SCCF-FLE,  n.  Mutual  opposition; 
conflict ;  contest.  Hetcyt. 

CoOn-TPR-SEAL',  v.  a.  To  seal  with  another, 
or  with  others.  Shak, 

CoOiN-TpR-sp-cC'RE',  r.  a.  To  render  more  se- 
cure by  additional  guarantees. 

Whilst  you  are  giving  that  pledge  ttom  the  throne,  and 
engaging  Parliament  to  cuuntritecitn  it.  JSurte. 

COUN'TpR-sp-CU'Rl-TV,  n.  {Law.)  Security 
given  to  one  who  has  become  surety  for  an- 
other. Crabb. 

CoCn'TPR-S£N8E,  n.  Opposite  meaning.  Howell. 

COUN-TpR-SiON'  (kiiun-i?r-8ln'),  r.  a.  [1.  COUN- 
tersigxed;  pp.  couxtersigxixg,  couxtbr- 
siGNED.]  To  sign  what  has  already  been  signed 
bv  a  superior ;  to  authenticate  by  an  addition- 
al signature. 

He  had  brought  >  letter  to  his  lordship  from  the  king.  I 
read  it;  it  was  co«fi(em'imr(/ Melfurd.  ClarauUm, 

CoON'TpR-SIGN  (kofln't?r-8ln),  n.  1.  The  signa- 
ture of  a  public  officer  to  the  charter  of  a  king, 
prelate,  &c.,  by  way  of  certificate:  —  a  signa- 
ture of  a  subordinate  in  addition  to  that  01  his 
superior  to  authenticate  any  writing;  a  coun- 
ter-signature. 

2.  {hiil.)  A  particular  word  or  number  which 
is  excnjinged  between  guards,  and  entrusted  to 
those  employed  on  duty  in  camp  or  garrison  ;  a 
military  watchword.  CamjibelL 

C01)n'TPR-SIg-N.\L,  n,  {Xaut.)  A  responsive 
signal.  Todd. 

CoOiN'TpR-STCNA-TfRE,  n.  The  signature  of 
a  secretary  or  other  subordinate  officer  counter- 
signed to  a  writing ;  a  countersign.  Tooke. 

CftO.V-TpR-SiiNK',  r.  a.  {Mech.)  To  take  off  the 
edife  round  a  hole ;  as,  "  To  coimtertmk  an 
orifice  to  receive  the  head  of  a  screw  "  ;  "  To 
countersink  the  eye  of  a  needle  that  it  may  not 
cut  the  thread." 

CCiyN'TpR-8l.NK,  n.   1.  A  cayity  made  to  receire 

the  head  of  a  screw.  Clarke. 

2.  {Carp.)    A  bit,  with  a  conical  head,  for 

wideninff  the  upper  part  of  a  hole  to  receive 

the  head  of  a  screw.  Weale. 
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COUNTER-SNARL 

eoiyN  T^R-SNARL,  n.  Snarl  in  opposition  or 
in  defence.  Burton. 

COUN'TgR-STATE'M^NT,  n.  A  contrary  state- 
ment. Milman. 

COI)n'T5R— STAT'VTE,  n.  A  contradictory  ordi- 
nance. Milton. 

COUN'TgR-STEP,  M.  An  opposite  step  or  proce- 
dure ;  opposite  course  of  conduct.  Mead. 

CO^N'T^R-STROKE,  n.  A  Stroke  opposed  to 
another ;  a  stroke  returned.  Spenser. 

CoON'TgR-StRE'TY  (kban'ter-shilr'te),  n.  A 
counter-bond  to  a  surety.  S/ierwood. 

CotyN'TgR-SWAL'LOW-TAIL  (-swSl'lo-tal),  n. 
(Fori.)  An  outwork  in  the  form  of  a  single  te- 
naille,  wider  at  the  gorge  than  at  the  head.  Ogilvie. 

COX^N'T^R-SWAY,  n.  An  opposite  influence. 
"  By  a  cmmter-sway  of  restraint."  Milton, 

COt^N'TgR-TAL'LY,  n.  One  of  the  two  tallies 
on  which  any  thing  is  scored.  Chambers, 

c6i)n'T^;R-TASTE,  n.    False  taste.    Shenstone. 

COX)n'T?R-TEN'OR,  n.  (Mtts.)  The  second  or 
contralto  part  when  sung  by  a  male  voice  ;  the 
alto  ;  the  counter.  Dwight. 

C6t)n'T?R-TIDE,  n.    Contrary  tide.        Dryden. 

COiyN'TeR-TlM'B?R§,  n.  pi.  {Ship-building.) 
Short  timbers  put  into  the  frame  of  a  ship  to 
strengthen  the  counter.  Dana. 

COUN'T?R-tIme,  n.    [Fr.  contretemps.'] 

1.  {Man.)  The  resistance  of  a  horse  to  his 
proper  paces.  Farrier's  Diet. 

2.  Resistance ;  opposition. 

Let  eheerfulneiw  on  happy  fortune  wait, 

And  give  not  thus  the  countertime  to  fate.        Dryden. 

COl^N'T^R-TRENCH,  ».  {FoH.)  A  trench  made 
against  that  of  the  besiegers.  Ogilvie. 

COUN'TgR-TRIP'PING,  w.  {Iler.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  the  position  of  two  beasts  tripping  in 
opposite  directions.  Ogilvie. 

COUN'TpR-TURN,  n.  A  turn  in  a  play  where  the 
plot  takes  a  different  course  from  that  which  is 
expected.  Dryden. 

C0t)N-T5R-VAIL',  V.  a.  [L.  contra,  against,  and 
valeo,  to  be  worth.]     [t.  countekvailed  ;  pp. 

COUNTERVAILING,    COUNTEKVAILED.]       To    be 

equivalent  to ;  to  act  against  equally. 

Upon  balancing  the  account,  the  profit  at  last  will  hardly 
coimlervaU  the  inconveuicuces  that  go  along  with  it. 

Z'JSstrange. 

COUN'TgR-VAIL,  n.  Equal  weight,  power,  or 
value ;  offset.  South. 

COl)N-TeR-VAL-LA'TION,  n.  {Fort.)  A  chain 
of  redoubts  and  breastworks,  thrown  up  round 
a  besieged  place,  to  prevent  sorties  from  the 
garrison.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

COUN'T^R-VIEW  (-vu),  n.  1.  A  posture  in 
Avhich  two  persons  front  each  other. 

Within  the  gates  of  hell  sat  Sin  and  Death, 

In  couiiterview.  Milton. 

2.  Opposition ;  contrast. 

I  have  drawn  some  lines  of  Lingcr's  character,  on  purpose 
to  place  it  in  couiiterview  or  contrast  with  that  of  the  other 
company.  Swift. 

COiyN-TgR-VOTE',  V.  a.  To  oppose  by  a  vote  ; 
to  outvote. 

The  law  in  our  minds  being  countervoted  by  the  law  in 
6nr  members.  Scott. 

COUN-TpR-WEIGH'  (-wa'),  V.  n.  To  weigh 
against ;  to  preponderate.  Ascham. 

COUN'T^R-WEIGHT  (-wat),  n.  A  weight  in  the 
opposite  scale.  Goldsmith. 

C01)N-T5R-WHEEL',  v.  a.  {Mil.)  To  cause  to 
wheel  or  move  in  an  opposite  course.  "  A  well 
countertoheeled  retreat.'  Lovelace. 

COX)n'T5R-WIND,  n.    Contrary  wind.    Spenser. 

CoOn-TPR-WORK'  (-wUrk'),  v.  a.  \i.  COUNTer- 
wiiouoHT  or  counterworked;  pp.  counter- 
working, COUNTERWROUGHT  Or  COUNTER- 
WORKED.] To  work,  or  act,  in  opposition  ;  to 
counteract.  Pope. 

COUNT'^SS,  n.  [It.  contessa ;  Sp.  condesa  ;  Fr. 
com.tcsxe.]  The  lady  of  a  count ;  the  lady  or 
wife  of  an  earl. — See  Count. 
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COiyNT'ING— H5i&SE,  n.  A  counting-room.  Locke. 

COI)nT'ING— ROOM,  n.  A  room  in  which  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen  keep  their  accounts,  and 
transact  business.  Baker. 

COUNT'ING-TA'BLE,  n.  A  table  for  casting  ac- 
counts. Johnson. 

COlSfNT'LgSS,  a.  Not  to  be  counted ;  innumera- 
ble.    "  A  countless  train."  Pope. 

fCOllfNT'OR,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  recited  a  count 
for  a  client ;  an  advocate  or  pleader.       Burrill. 

COCn'TRI-FIED  (kun'tre-fid),  p.  a.  Conformed 
or  pertaining  to  the  country  ;  rustic ;  rural ; 
rude. 

Hertfordshire  being  no  general  thoroughfare,  the  inhabit- 
ants are  likely  to  be  as  countrified  as  persons  living  at  a 
greater  distance  from  town.  (xrose. 

COUN'TRJ-FY,  V.  a.  To  conform  to  the  country; 
to  make  rustic.  Lloyd. 

COUN'TRY  (kiin'tre),  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  terra, 
a  land  or  region  ;  i.  e.  a  common  land,  or  a  land 
near  or  adjacent. — L.  C07iterraneus,  a  coimtry- 
man.  —  L.  co?iterr(e;  regiones  contcrrata,  i.  e. 
tractus  terrarum  proximce  invicem  sitarum." 
Skinner.  —  It.  contrada  ;  Fr.  contree.'] 

1.  A  large  tract  of  land,  or  a  region,  as  dis- 
tinct from  other  regions,  or  as  inhabited  by  a 
distinct  people. 

In  countries,  some  must  rule,  some  must  obey.  Sir  J.  Cheke. 
I  might  have  learned  this  by  my  last  exile. 
That  change  of  countries  cannot  change  my  state.  Stirlinp. 

2.  The  land  of  one's  birth ;  one's  native  land. 

Full  well  beloved  and  familiar  was  he 

With  franklins  over  all  in  his  country.  Chaucer. 

Be  just,  and  fear  not; 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's.  Sliak. 

3.  The  region  which  one  adopts  for  a  resi- 
dence ;  a  permanent  place  of  abode. 

But  now  they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  a  heavenly. 

Ileb.  xi.  16. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  any  region. 

All  the  country,  in  a  general  voice, 

Cried  hate  upon  him.  Shak. 

5.  Rural  parts  ;  —  opposed  to  town  or  city. 

I  see  them  hurry  ft-om  country  to  town,  and  then  from  the 

town  back  again  into  the  country.  S]>ectntor. 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.    Cowper. 

6.  {Law.)  A  jury  summoned,  or  to  be  sum- 
moned, from  any  district. 

In  pleading,  a  defendant  "  puts  himself  upon  the  countrji," 
i.  e.  refers  the  trial  of  his  cause  to  a  jury.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Land. 

COUN'TRY  (kun'tre),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
countrv,"as  distinct  from  the  city.  "  A  country 
town.'      "  A  country  gentleman."  Locke. 

2.  Peculiar  to  a  region  or  a  people.  "  She 
spake  in  her  country  language."  2  Mace.  vii.  27. 

3.  Untaught;  ignorant;  rude.  Dryden. 

COUN'TRY-DANCE  (kun'tre-dSns),w.  [Fr.contre- 
danse ;  contre,  against,  and  danse,  a  dance.l  A 
dance  in  which  the  partners  are  arrangea  in 
opposite  lines  ;  —  also  written  contra-dance.  — 

See  CONTRA-DANCE. 

I  never  meant  any  other  than  that  Mr.  Trot  should  confine 
himself  to  country-dances.  Sj/ectatnr. 

jgfg"  "  Contre-danse,  or  dance  in  which  the  parties 
stand  opposite  to  one  another,  becomes  country-dunce, 
as  though  it  were  the  dance  of  the  country  folk  and 
rural  districts,  as  contrasted  witli  the  quadrille  and 
waltz,  and  more  artificial  dances  of  the  town."  Trench. 

tCOfrN'TRY-FOOT'lNG  (-fut'-),  n.  A  rural 
dance.  Shak. 

COUN'TRY-96n'TLE-MAN,  n.  A  gentleman 
resident'in  the  country.  Addison. 

COUN'TRY-MAN  (kijn'tre-msin),  n.  1.  An  inhab- 
itant of' a  country;  —  one  born  in  the  same 
country  with  another ;  a  compatriot. 

Sec,  who  comes  here? 
My  countryman,  and  yet  I  know  him  not.  Shak. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  the  country,  as  distinct 
from  one  who  dwells  in  a  city ;  a  rustic ;  a 
farmer  ;  a  husbandman  ;  a  peasant ;  a  swain. 

All  countrymen,  coming  up  to  the  city,  leave  their  wives  in 
the  country.  Graunt. 

COUN'TRy-SEAT,  n.  A  dwelling,  or  residence  in 
the  country ;  a  rural  mansion.  Johnson. 

COUN'TRY-WOM'AN  (-wflm'^n),  n. ;  pi.  COUN- 
TRYWOMEN. 

1.  A  woman  born  in  the  same  country. 

2.  A  woman  who  dwells  in  the  country.  Ch.  Ob, 
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c6l>NT'-WHEEL,  n.  The  wheel  of  a  clock 
which  causes  it  to  strike.  Bucluinan. 

COUN'TY,  n.  1.  Ihow  h.  comitatus  ;  It.  coniea; 
Sp.  condado  ;  Fr.  comte.  —  See  Count.]  A  civil 
division  of  a  state  or  kingdom,  for  political  and 
judicial  purposes,  formerly  governed  in  Eng- 
land by  the  earl  or  count,  from  whom  it  derived 
its  name  ;  a  shire.  Burrill. 

A  county,  "  comitatus,"  is  plainly  derived  from  ",pomes," 
the  "count"  of  the  Franks;  that  is,  the  carl,  or  aldernum  las 
the  Saxons  called  him),  of  the  shire,  to  whom  the  gdvern- 
ment  of  it  was  intrusted.  Jilackslone. 

2.  t  [OldFr.  coMn^4e.]  A  count;  a  lord.  "The 
county  Fht'\s."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  District. 

County-corporate,  a  city  or  town  with  more  or  lesg 
territory  annexed,  havinfr  the  privilege  to  be  a  county 
by  itself,  such  as  London,  York,  Bristol,  Norwich, 
and  other  cities  in  England.  Burrill. 

COUN'TV-COURT,  n.  {Law.)  A  court  limited  to 
a  county.  Blackstone. 

c6UN'TY-PAL'A-T!nE,  n.  A  county,  in  Eng- 
land, distinguished  by  peculiar  privileges  ;  —  so 
called  from  pallatitun,  a  palace,  because  the 
duke  or  earl,  under  whose  jurisdiction  it  was, 
had  royal  prerogatives  as  fully  as  the  king  had 
in  his  palace. 

S^  The  counties-palatine  were  originally  three, 
Chester,  Durham,  and  Lancaster.  There  are  now 
only  the  last  two  ;  but  their  privileges  are  reduced  to 
the  possession  of  courts  of  their  own.  Burrill.  Brande- 

COUN'TY-ToWN,  n.  The  capital  town  of  a 
county,  or  one  in  which  the  county-courts  are 
held ;  a  shire-town.  Johnson. 

COUP-DE-QRACE  (ko'd?-gras'),  n.  [Fr.]  The 
mercy-stroke ;  the  stroke  that  puts  an  enff  to 
the  sufferings  of  persons  executed ;  decisive 
blow ;  finishing  stroke.  Macdonnel. 

COUP-DK-MjITJV {ko'de-m^ng')  [ko'de-ming',  K.; 
ko'dj-niSng',  Sm. ;  ko-de-nian',  il/rtro/'],  w.  [Fr.] 
A  military  expression,  denoting  a  sudden,  un- 
expected, and  generally  successful  attack. 

COUP-DE-SOLEIL(^kQ'de-so-\si\'),n.  [Fr.]  {Med.) 
Sun-stroke  ;  an  affection  of  the  head  produced 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  lloblyn. 

COUP-D'eTjIT  (k6'de-ta'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  stroke 
of  policy  in  state  affairs ;  a  master-stroke  in 
politics.  lloget. 

COUP-D'CEIL  (ka-dal')  [kS'dfil,  K. ;  ko-daTl',  Sm.], 
n.  [Fr.]  The  first  view  of  any  thing ;  a  slight 
view ;  a  glance  ;  survey  ;  view. 

COUP£  (ko-pa'),  n.  [Fr.]  The  front  apartment 
of  a  French  diligence.  Clarke. 

COU-PEE'  (k6-pe')  [ko-pC',  S.  IF.  P.;  ko-pa', /a. 
K.  Sni.],  n.  [Fr.  coup'''.]  A  motion  in  dancing, 
when  one  leg  is  a  little  bent  and  raised  from 
the  ground,  and  with  the  other  a  motion  is  madf 
forwards.  Chambers, 

COUP'JNG-GLAss,  n.  See  Cupping-glass.  Todd 

COtrP'LA-BLE  (kiip'lsi-bl),  a.  That  may  be  coup- 
led ;  fit  to  be  coupled.  Cotgrave. 

COUP'LE  (kup'pl),  M.     [Hcb.  iC3,  a  fetter;  L. 

copula,  a  band  or  tie ;  It.  (Sf  Sp.  coptila,  conjunc- 
tion ;  Fr.  couple,  two  taken  together,  a  brace; 
Dut.  Sg  Sw.  koppel;  Ger.  kuppel;  Dan.  kobbel.] 

1.  t  A  chain  or  tie  that  holds  dogs  together. 

Dogs  in  couples  should  be  of  the  same  size.    VEstranue, 

2.  Two  things  of  like  kind  connected  or  con- 
sidered together.  "A  couple  of  shep)herds." 
Sidney.     '*  A  couple  o{  drops."    Addison. 

JB£g- A  pair  is  a  couple,  and  a  brace  is  a  couple; 
but  a  couple  may  or  may  not  be  a  pair  or  a  brace. 
Maunder.  ' 

3.  A  male  and  a  female  connected  in  refer- 
ence to  sex ;  —  especially  a  man  and  his  wife. 

All  succeeding  generations  of  men  arc  the  progeny  of  one 
primitive  couple.  Jtenlley. 

4.  {Arch.)  pi.  Rafters  framed  together  in 
pairs,  with  a  tie  above  their  feet.       Buchanan. 

Syn.  — See  Pair. 

COUP'LE  (kiip'pl),  v.  a.  [L.  copulo;  It.  copu- 
lare;  Sp.  copuUir;  Ft.  coupler.— Gael,  cupall; 
Arm.   conblu.']      \i.   coupled  ;  pp.   coupling, 

COlPI,ED.] 

1.  To  chain  or  tie  together. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U.  y,  long;  A,  t,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  shoH;  A,  ?,  I,  Q,  V,  Y.  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL;   h£iR,  h£E; 
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HunUman,  I  chsrRc  lliw  U'ndi-r  well  my  houndi. 

Aixl  mu/.le  Clowclcr  •with  the  dccp-iiioutlu-d  Urach.  Shot. 

2.  To  join  ;  to  unite  ;  to  connect ;  to  conjoin. 
Chute  convcrutlon  coufiUd  with  fbar.  1 1'et.  lit  2. 

3.  To  join  in  wedlock  ;  to  marry. 

I  ihall  n-jiiirc  t<i  itcc  you  tn  eouiileJ  aa  may  be  fit  both  for 
your  honor  »nd  your  aatiafoctiou.  Sidney. 

CoClV'UK,  V.  n.    To  join  in  embraces;  to  unite. 

How  they  would  couple  at  St  Valentine.  iVairton. 

COffP'LK-BfiG'GAR,  n.  One  who  makes  it  his 
business  to  marry  beggars  to  each  other.  Swift. 

CoflP'I'E-CLOSE,  n.  {Her.)  An  ordinary,  bear- 
ing the  fourth  of  a  chevron  in  pairs,  one  on 
each  side  of  an  entire  chevron.  Craig. 

COfjP'LE-MfiNT  (kfip'pl-mSnt),  n.  Union,  as  of 
two  jjcrsons  or  two  things ;  a  coupling.  Spenser. 

COfrp'L^T  (kup'let),  n.  [Fr.]  1.  Two  lines  that 
rhyme  ;  a  pair  of  rhymes 


When  he  [Pope]  ean  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six. 


Swift. 


2.  A  division  of  a  hymn  or  an  ode  which  has 
an  equal  number  or  an  equal  measure  of  verses 
in  each  part ;  a  strophe.  Maunder. 

3.  A  couple ;  a  pair,  as  of  doves.  Shak. 

COCfP'UNG  (kap'ijnp),  n.  1.  Act  of  connecting 
or  conjoining ;  junction  in  embrace,  as  of  the 
sexes.  Hale. 

2.  That  which  connects  or  joins  one  thing 
with  another;  as,  "  The  to?//>/my  of  a  shaft"; 
"The  coupling  of  a  railway  carnage." 

COUP'I.ING-B6x,  n.  i^Mech.) 
A  strong  cylinder  of  iron,  or 
other  contrivance,  for  connect- 
ing shafts,  and  throwing  ma- 
chinery in  and  out  of  gear. 

Grier. 

COl/POJV  (k8-p»np;'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  cottper,  to  cut.] 
One  of  the  interest  certificates  attached  to  trans- 
ferable bonds,  and  of  which  there  are  usually 
as  many  as  there  are  payments  to  be  made ;  — 
so  called  because  it  is  cut  off'  when  presented 
for  payment.  "Fleming  Sg  Tibbins. 

C6u-P0RE',n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  An  intrenchment ; 
a  ditch.  Mil.  Ency. 

coUR'A^E  (kSr'jj),  n.  [L.  cor,  the  heart,  and 
wjo,  to  act ;  It.  coraggio  ;  Sp.  corage  ;  Fr.  cou- 
ra:ic.'\  That  quality  of  the  mind  which  resists 
danger ;  bravery  ;  valor ;  prowess  ;  heroism  ;  in- 
trepidity ;  fearlessness  ;  boldness  ;  resolution. 

Can- 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  cuurayc.  Milton. 

Syn. —  Coarage.  is  shown  in  resisting  or  encoun- 
teriu):  any  kind  of  diinger ;  bravery,  talor,  and  prote- 
e*.i  are  all  used  to  denote  the  courage  of  a  soldier  in 
war,  or  the  courage  exhibited  against  the  danger  of 
deatli  fruiM  a  living  opponent ;  and  valor  is  confined 
to  human  adversaries,  and  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  in 
regular  war.  Intrepidity  is  firm  courage  ;  gallantry  is 
adventurous  courage ;  keroism  is  heroic  courage, 
founded  on  contempt  of  danger,  and  just  confidence 
in  the  power  of  overcoming  it ;  fortitude  is  passive 
courage,  and  is  a  moral  virtue,  partaking  of  both 
courage  and  patience  ;  resolution  implies  firmness  of 
mind,  and  partakes  of  courage  and  fortitude.  A  man 
needs  courage  to  meet  danger,  rr.wtution  not  to  yield  to 
difiiculties,  and  fortitude  to  endure  pain.  Moral  cour- 
ttge.  a  high  moral  virtue,  is  that  firmness  of  principle 
which  prompts  and  enables  a  person  to  do  what  he 
deems  to  be  his  duty,  although  it  may  subject  liim  to 
severe  censure,  or  the  loss  of  public  favor. 

tCOUR'A^E  (kur'?j),  v.  a.  To  encourage.  Huloet. 

COIJ-RA'^EOUS  (kiir-ra'jus),  a.  Having  courage  ; 
brave  ;  daring  ;  valiant ;  valorous  ;  bold  ;  he- 
roic ;  intrepid ;  fearless  ;  gallant ;  resolute. 

B«  stronff  and  rmiraytous;  be  not  afraid  nor  dismayed  fbr 
the  King  of  Assyria.  2  VhroH.  xxxil.  7. 

Syn. —  See  Bold. 

COV-RA'^EOys-LY,  ad.    Bravely  ;  daringly. 

COV-RA'^EOVS-NfiSS  (kiir-ra'jiis-nes),  n.  The 
quiility  of  being  courageous  ;  courage  ;  bravery. 
"  The  courageousness  that  they  had  to  fight  for 
their  country."  2  Mac.  xiv.  18. 

C6u-RANT'  (k5-riint'),  n.  [Fr.  courante;  courir, 
to  run.] 

1.  A  nimble  dance ;  a  jig.  Johruon. 

2.  Any  thing  that  spreads  quickly,  as  a  news- 
paper.    "  The  weekly  courants."        B.  Jonson. 


cOu-RJiJn",  a.    [Fr.]    {Her.)  In  a  nosture  of 
.   running.  liuchufian. 

c6u-RAN'T6,  n.    Same  as  Courant.  Shak. 

CdU'JiJP,  n.  {^Med.)  A  kind  of  herpes  or  itch 
very  common  in  the  East  Indies.       JJunglinun. 

tc6URB(karb),t).M.  [Fr.  coMr6<?r.]  To  bend.  SAaA. 

tcdURB  (kdrb),a.  Crooked.  —  SeeCouuE.  Gower. 

c6ur'BA-r1l,  n.  A  resin  which  exudes  from 
the  roots  of  the  Hgnientpa  courbaril,  a  tree 
abundant  in  the  West  Indies;  —  used  in  mak- 
ing varnish,  and  called  also  anime.      Maunder. 

COU'RIKR  (kd'rSr)  [k8'r8r,  IF.  F. ;  kd-r8r',  /.  Ja.; 
k&'ry f t,  S.E.;  kd'r?-?, /^  ;  k6t'y^T,K.;  k&t'^-pr, 
Sm.],  n.  [L.  curro,  to  run ;  It.  corriere ;  Fr. 
courier.] 

1.  A  messeiiger  sent  in  haste ;  an  express. 
"  Speedy  couriers."  KnoUes. 

2.  A  travelling  servant,  attached  to  a  family 
or  to  an  individual.  Clarke. 

3.  The  name  given  to  a  newspaper,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  circulates  in- 
telligence ;  as,  "  The  London  Courier," 

COURSE  (kdrs),  n.  [L.  ciirsus;  curro,  cursut,  to 
run  ;  It.  corso ;  Sp.  curso ;  Fr.  courst.—Qa.e\. 
cursa ;  M.  coorse  ;  Ir.  cursa.—T)ut.  koers.] 

1.  The  act  of  running,  as  in  the  lists,  or  as 
in  a  channel ;  race  ;  career  ;  current. 

And  some  she  arms  with  sinewy  force. 

And  sonic  with  swiftness  in  the  cowte.  Cowley. 

2.  Passage  or  progress  from  place  to  place. 
And  when  wc  had  finished  our  courfe  from  Tyre,  we  came 

to  IHolcmois.  Acts  xxi.  7. 

3.  The  track  or  line  of  motion ;  direction  in 
which  motion  takes  place ;  point  of  compass ; 
a  route  ;  a  way ;  as,  "The  course  of  a  river." 

4.  Ground  on  which  a  race  is  run ;  a  race- 
course. 

The  same  horse  (Childcrs)  has  also  run  the  round  cottrs* 

at  Newmarket  (which  is  about  four  hundred  yards  less  than 

'   four  miles)  in  six  minutes  and  forty  seconds.  Pennant, 

5.  Continuous  or  gradual  advance ;  process. 
"  The  course  of  the  oisputation."  Watts. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smopth.      Shak. 

6.  Order  of  succession  ;  turn  ;  series. 

If  any  man  speak  In  an  unknown  tongue,  let  it  be  by  two, 
or  at  the  most  by  three,  and  th-»  by  course.       1  Cor,  xiv.  27. 

7.  Stated  and  orderly  i.  jthod. 

And  in  the  end  meet  the  old  course  of  death.  Shak. 

8.  A  methodical  series;  as,  "A  course  of 
reading  " ;  "A  course  of  lectures." 

9.  Manner  of  proceeding  in  single  acts,  or  in 
the  general  conduct  of  life  ;  method  of  life. 

Gritlus,  perceiving  the  danger  he  was  in,  began  to  doubt 
what  cmivfe  were  iH'dt  fbr  him  to  take.  Knoller. 

10.  The  ntimbcr  or  aggregate  of  dishes  set  on 
a  table  at  once. 

Then  with  a  second  course  the  tables  load.  Dryden. 

11.  pi.  The  menses ;  catamcnia.         Harvey. 

12.  Empty  form ;  ceremony.  "  Their  promises 
are  no  more  than  words  of  course."  L' Estrange. 

13.  {Naut.)  The  angle  which  a  ship's  path 
makes  with  the  meridian.  Z>o.  <Sr  P.  —  pi.  The 
sails  that  hang  from  a  ship's  lower  yards.  Dana. 

14.  {Arch.)  A  continuous  range  of  stones  or 
bricks  of  the  same  height  in  the  wall  of  a  build- 
ing. Weale. 

15.  {Surveying.)  A  line  measured  on  the 
ground,  usually  from  one  station  of  the  com- 
pass to  the  next.  Tktviet  If  Peck. 

Of  course,  by  consequence  ;  by  settled  rule  ;  in  nat- 
ural and  regular  order. 

Syn. —  See  Current,  Process,  pRoeRESS, 
Race,  Series,  Tendency,  Way. 

COURSE   (k6rs),  V.  a.     [».  coiBSED  ;  pp.  COURS- 

INO,  COIII-SED.] 

1.  To  run  after  ;  to  hunt ;  to  pursue. 

I  am  continually  starting  hares  for  you  to  course.  Omgrere. 

2.  To  put  to  speed;  to  force  to  run.  "And 
course  them  oft."  May's  Virgil. 

C6URSE  (kBrs),  r.  n.     To  run  ;  to  rove  about. 


Swif\  as  quicksilver  It  ctmrsrs  thmngh 

The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body.  Shak. 

COURS'fR  (kBrs'cr),  n.   1.  A  swift  horse;  a  racer. 
A  pair  of  courtert  bom  of  heavenly  breed.       Drytlen. 

2.  A  hunter.  Beau,  tf  Fl. 

3.  t  He  who  discourses  upon  a  subject ;  adis- 
courser ;  a  disputant. 

lie  was  accounted  a  remarkable  courser  In   the  piililic 
achoola.  Lyl'e  <y"  A.  V'uoil. 


4.  {OrnUh.)  pt,  A  aub-family  of  birds  of  tht 
order  GralUt;  Cursoriiur;  —  applied,  by  some 
naturalists,  to  birds  which  are  not  able  tu  fly,  but 
possess  superior  powers  of  running,  as  the  os- 
trich, rheu,  cassowary,  emu,  and  apterjrx.  Gray, 

COlTRS'fY  (k8r«'9),  n.  (.Voirf.)  A  space  or  pas- 
sage in  a  galley.  Sherwood, 

COURS'ING,  n.    The  sport  of  hunting.       Boom. 

C0UR8'ING-J(ilNT,  n.  A  joint  betwren  two 
courses  of  masonry.  Ogilcie, 

COURT  (kSrt),  n.  [L.  cohort,  or  cor$,  corUt,  • 
yard  or  enclosed  place,  a  company  of  soldiers, 
a  throng,  attendants ;  Low  L.  curtis,  an  area 
about  a  house,  the  palace  of  a  sovereign,  the  seat 
of  a  nobleman.  Spelman.  —  This  author  also 
gives  L.  curia,  with  meanings  similar  to  those 
of  curtis,  and  savs  that  it  was  not  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  j udicial  tribunal,  among  the  Germans, 
Franks,  Anglo-Saxons,  and  other  northern  na- 
tions of  Europe,  before  the  tenth  century.  — 
Old  Fr.  court ;  It.  ^.  Sp.  corte ;  Fr.  «mr.-Gael. 
cuirt.] 

1.  "rhc  house  in  which  a  prince  or  nobleman 
resides ;  a  palace. 

Of  court,  it  seems,  men  "  courtesy  "  do  call. 

For  that  it  thcrv  moat  uaeth  to  abound.  Spemer. 

2.  The  family  and  retinue  of  a  prince  or  no- 
bleman ;  a  royal  or  princely  houscnold. 

Some  of  them  were  always  employed  to  follow  the  etmrU 
of  their  king*.  Temple. 

3.  The  place  where  justice  is  administered ; 
the  hall,  chamber,  or  room  where  judges  sit. 

Are  you  acotiainted  with  the  dilTerenee 

Thai  holds  this  present  question  in  the  courtt        SAat. 

4.  A  judicial  tribunal,  composed  of  one  or 
more  juoges ;  a  judge  or  the  judges  who  try  any 
cause. 

He  waa  zealou*  for  hb  eOeiit,  and  ihrorablr  iceeiTed  bjr 
the  court,  Talkr. 

6.  Any  jurisdiction,  ci>-il,  military,  or  eccle- 
siastical. " The  fotirt  baron."  Spectator.  "At 
the  awrt-of-guard."    Shak. 

The  ArehbishoB 
Of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  other 
Learned  and  rt'ven'ud  fathers  of  his  order, 
Held  a  late  cmirt  at  UunsUblc.  Sh<ik, 

6.  The  legislative  body  or  legislature  of  a 
state  ;  as,  "  The  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts."   [New  England.] 

7.  A  place  enclosed,  in  front  of  a  house,  or 
shut  in  by  the  wings  or  parts  of  a  building. 

You  must  have,  before  you  come  to  the  front,  three  romi*. 

Bacum. 

8.  pi.  Places  of  worship  ; — so  used  in  allu- 
sion to  the  courts  of  the  Jewish  Temple  at  Je- 
rusalem. 


Enter  into  his  gatea  with  thankj^vlnf ,  and  Into  hia  < 
with  praise.  /V  c.  4. 

0.  A  recess  from  a  public  street.       Johnson, 
10.  Civility  of  manners ;  poiitc  or  flattering 

attentions  ;  address  ;  as,  "  "To  pay  cottrt," 

Him  the  prince  with  gentle  court  did  board,      j^nisfr. 
Flatter  me;  make  thy  court.  Drfden. 

Court  of  inquiry,  (Mil.)  a  court  invested  with  power 
to  examine  into  the  nature  of  any  transaction  or  ac- 
cusation against  any  officer  or  soldier.  Ccmrt  rf 
T'  cord,  a  court  in  wliirli  the  acts  and  judicial  pnx-eed- 
ings  are  enrolled  on  parchment  or  on  paper  for  a  per- 
petual memorial  and  testimony ;  and  which  Iiaa 
power  to  fine  and  imprison  for  contempt  of  its  au- 
thority. BmrrtIL 
Jl^  Court  is  uaed  in  composition  ;  as,  c«>r( -drees. 
COURT  (k6rt),  r.  a.  [i.  COIHTED  ;  pp.  coiRTiNO, 

COIRTEU.] 

1.  To  pay  court  to ;  to  endeavor  to  please ; 
to  flatter  ;  to  caress.  Johnson. 

2.  To  solicit  for  marriage  ;  to  woo. 

A  thousand  roitrr  you.  though  they  court  in  vain.    Fvpt. 

3.  To  Strive  to  gain  ;  to  seek  ;  to  solicit. 

Their  own  eaae  would  quickly  teach  children  Id  ru«r«  enm- 
meudation.  Locke. 

COURT,  r.  n.  To  act  the  cowrticr;  to  imitate  the 
manners  of  the  court.  Uuid. 


An  amour  at  court;    a 
Milton. 


c6urt'-a-m6ur'.  n 

fashionahle  intrigue 

COVRTJtUD  (k6r-i8'),  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  docked  horse  or  nog.  Spiers. 

2.  (Mil.)   A  short  kind  of  ordnance  used  at 
sea.  Crabb. 

C0IRT'-B.\R-0X,  «.    {T^ttr.)  An  inferior  court 
of  civil  jiirisuiction,  attached  to  a  manor,  and 
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COURT-BRED 

held  by  the  steward  within  the  manor  ;  a  bar- 
on's court.  Bm-rill. 
COURT'-BRED,  a.     Bred  at  court.         Churchill. 

COURT'-BREED-JNG,  n.  Breeding  or  education 
received  at  court.  Milton. 

COURT'-BUB-BLE,  n.  The  trifle  of  a  court ;  a 
thing  of  no  moment.  Beau.  <Sf  Fl. 

COURT'-CARD,  n.    See  Coat-card.  Todd. 

COURT'-CHAP-LAJN,  n.  A  king's  chaplain.  Stoift. 

COURT'-CRAfT,  n.  Political  artifice.  Bolingbroke. 

COURT'-COP-BQARD    (kart'kub-burd),    n.      The 

sideboard  of  ancient  days.  Shak. 

COURT'-DAY  (kort'da),  n.     The  day  on  which  a 

court  sits.  Arbuthnot  §  Pope. 

COURT'-DRESS,  n.  The  dress  worn  at  court.  Todd. 

COURT'-DRESS-^R,  n.  One  who  dresses  persons 
belonging  to  the  court,  or  persons  of  rank  :  — 
a  flatterer,     [u.]  Locke. 

tCOURT-EL'5-MENT,  n.    Power  of  a  court. 

Milton. 

II  COUR'Tg-OGS  (kiir't?-us  or  kort'yus)  [kiir'clie-iis, 
W.  P. ;  kur'chus,  S. ;  kUr'te-us,  /  R.  C. ;  kurt'- 
yya,  jP.  ;  kSrt'yus,  E.  K.  Urn. ;  kor'te-tis,  Ja. 
Wb.'],  a.  [It.  cortesia ;  Sp.  cortes ;  Fr.  courtois. 
—  See  CouiiT.] 

1.  Elegant  in  manners  ;  polite  ;  well-bred  ; 
civil ;  affable ;  respectful ;  complaisant ;  court- 
ly.    "  Courteous  gentleman."  Shak. 

2.  Expressive  of  civility,  or  good  breeding. 
"  Her  eyes  were  courteous."  Fairfax. 

Ijook  with  what  cowrteous  action 
It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Affability,  Polite. 
II  COiJR'Tp-oOs-LY,  arf.    Respectfully;  politely. 

||COUR'T5-Oys-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being 
courteous  ;  civility  ;  complaisance.       Johnson. 
Syn.—  See  Affability. 
COURT'gR,  n.    One  who  courts.  Shericood. 

COiJR-Tg-i^AN'  [kUr-te-zSn',  S.  W.  J.  F.  Sm.  C. ; 
kor-te-zaii',  E.  Ja. ;  kiir-te-zan'  or  kUr't?-za.n,  P. ; 
kUr'te-zSii,  R.  Wb.],  n.  [Low  L.  curtisanus, 
one  who  followed  the  court ;  Sp.  cortesana ;  Fr. 
courtisane.']  A  woman  of  the  town  ;  a  night- 
walker;  a  prostitute.  "Lasciviously  decked 
like  a  courtesan."  Wotton. 

COiJR'T^-^AN-SHIP,  n.  The  character,  or  the 
practice,  of  a  courtesan.  Ec.  Rev. 

COiJR'Tp-SY  (kut'te-se),  M.  [It.  §  Sp.  corte«»a ; 
Fr.  courtoisie.] 

1.  Elegance  or  politeness  of  manners  ;  civili- 
ty ;  urbanity  ;  politeness  ;  complaisance. 

And  trust  thy  honest  ottered  courtesi/. 

Which  oft  is  siwner  found  in  lowly  sheds, 

With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  ty)cstry  halls, 

In  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named.  Milton. 

2.  An  act  of  civility  or  respect. 

Some  of  us  never  shall 
A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy.  Shak. 

3.  (Law.)  A  tenure,  not  of  right,  but  by  the 
favor  of  others,  as  when  a  man,  on  the  death 
of  his  wife  seized  of  an  inheritance,  after  hav- 
ing by  her  issue  bom  alive  and  inheriting  her 
estate,  holds  the  lands  and  tenements  for  the 
term  of  his  life.  Burrill. 

By  courtesy,  not  of  right,  but  by  indulgence. 
Syn.  — See  Civility,  Complaisance. 

COCRTE'SY  (kiirt'se),  n.  An  act  of  civility  or 
respect,  made  by  women  and  girls,  in  gently 
bending  and  depressing  the  body. 

Some  country  girl  scarce  to  a  courtexy  bred.       Dryden. 

A  eoiirte'sy  is  the  external  manifestation  of  coiir'- 
te-sy. 

1)®-  "  This  word,  when  it  si^rnifi^  an  act  of  rev- 
erence, is  not  only  deprived  of  one  of  its  syllables  by 
all  speakers,  but,  by  the  vulgar,  has  its  last  syllable 
changed  into  che  or  tihe,  as  if  written  curt-she ;  this 
impropriety,  however,  seems  daily  to  lose  ground, 
even  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  who  begin 
to  restore  the  »  to  its  pure  sound."     Walker. 

COURTE'SY  (kUrt'se),  v.  n.  [i.  courtesied  ;  pp. 
courtesying,  courtesied.]  To  make  a  courte- 
sy.    "  Toby  approaches  and  courtesies."    Shak. 

t  COURTE'SY  (kurt'se),  v.  a.  To  treat  with 
courtesy,  or"  a  token  of  respect.  Sir  R.  Williams. 
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COURT'-FASH-ION    (-fSsh'un),  n. 
court. 


Fashion  at 
Fuller, 


COURT'— FA- VOR,  n.  Favor  bestowed  by  princes, 
or  those  attached  to  a  court.  "  Court-favors 
and  commissions."  L'Estranr/e. 

C6URT'-f66l,  n.  A  buffoon  or  jester,  formerly 
kept  by  kings,  nobles,  &c.,  for  amusement. 

COURT'-HAND  (kort'h5nd),  n.  The  hand,  or 
manner  of  writing,  used  in  records  and  judicial 
proceedings.  Shak. 

COURT'-HOUSE,  M.  A  house  or  building  in 
which  courts  of  justice  are  held. 

COURT'ipR  (kort'yer),  n.  1.  One  who  frequents 
courts  ;  a  man  of  courtly  manners.  "  Like  a 
king  among  his  courtiers.  '  Dryden. 

2.  One  who  courts  favor  by  complaisance. 

There  was  not  among  all  our  princes  a  greater  courtier  of 
the  people  than  Richard  III.,  not  out  of  fear,  but  wisdom. 

Suckling, 

COURT'IfR-LIKE  (kort'yer-llk),  a.  Like  a  cour- 
tier ;  resembling  a  courtier.  Jodrell. 

t  C0URT'H;R-Y,  n.  The  manners  of  a  courtier  ; 
court-manners  ;  courtesy.  B.  Jonson. 

COiJR'TJNE,  n.    See  Curtain.  Johnson. 

COURT'— LA-DY,  n.  A  lady  attendant  at  court. 
"  Courtiers  and  court-ladies."  South. 

COURT'-LAND^,  n.  pi.  {Lata.)  Lands  kept  in 
the  lord's  own  hands  to  serve  his  family  ;  do- 
mains. Burrill, 

COURT'— LEET,  n.  (Law.)  An  English  court  of 
record,  held  once  in  the  year,  within  a  particu- 
lar hundred,  lordship,  or  manor,  before  the 
steward  of  the  leet.  —  See  Leet.      Blackstone. 

COURT'-LiFE,w.  The  life  led  at  court.  Wycherly. 

COURT'— LIKE,  a.    Polite  ;  courtly.        Camden. 

COURT'LJ-NESS,  n.  Elegance  of  manners.  Digby. 

COURT'LING,  n.  A  hanger-on  or  fawner  at  a 
court ;  a  courtier.  B.  Jonson. 

COURT'LY,  a.  Relating  to  the  court ;  courteous ; 
elegant ;'  polite  ;  flattering. 

In  our  own  time,  — excuse  some  courtly  str^ns,— 
No  whiter  page  than  Addison's  remains.  Pope. 

Syn.  — See  Affap  ^ity. 

COURT'LY,  ad.    Elegantly,     [r.]  Dryden. 

c6URT'-MAN-N5R§,  n.pl.  The  manners  of  a 
court.  Hawkins. 

COURT'-MAR-SHAL,  n. ;  pi.  court-marshals. 
One  who  acts  as  marshal  at  a  court.      Qu.  Rev. 

COURT'-MAR'TIAL  (kort'-mdrsh'?!),  n.  ;  pi. 
courts-martial,  a  court  composed  of  mili- 
tary or  naval  officers,  for  the  trial  of  offences 
which  occur  in  the  army  or  the  navy.  Campbell. 

COURT-OF-GUARD',  n.    1.  The  guard-room  of 

soldiers.  Shak. 

2.  They  who  compose  the  guard.     "  A  court- 

of-guard  about  her."     Partheneia  Sacra,  1633. 

COURT'— PAR'A-SITE,  w.  A  parasite  or  fa^vner 
at  court ;  a  servile  flatterer.  Milton. 

COURT'-PAR-TY,  n.  A  party  attached  to  the 
court.  '  Hume. 

COURT'-PLAs-T^R,  n.  Silk  coated  on  one  side 
with  an  adhesive  substance,  and  used  to  cover 
slight  injuries  upon  the  skin.  Ure. 

COURT'-ROLL,  n.  A  roll  or  sheet  on  which  the 
records  of  a  court  are  written.  Blackstone. 

COURT'-SHlFT,  n.    A  political  artifice.   Milton. 

COURT'SHJP,  n.  1.  The  act  of  courting,  or  so- 
liciting favor  by  complaisance  or  flattery. 

The  patience  of  their  pride  seems  to  have  been  worn  out 
with  the  imiKjrtunity  of  our  courtship.  Burke. 

2.  The  act  or  the  course  of  acts  by  which  a 
woman  is  wooed  for  a  wife ;  the  act  of  wooing. 

Every  man,  in  the  time  of  courtship,  puts  on  a  behavior 
like  my  correspondent's  holiday  suit.  Addison. 

COURT'-YARD,  n.  Enclosed  ground  adjacent  to 
a  house.  Mend. 

C6US-C6VS',  n.  An  African  food,  composed  of 
the  flour  of  millet,  with  flesh  and  the  bark  of 
the  Adansonia;  —  called  also  by  the  negroes, 
lalo.  Craig. 


COVENANT 

C6us-C6v-S6v',  n.  A  preparation  of  food  in 
Barbary. —  See  Couscous.  Th.  Campbell. 

COU§'IN  (kiiz'zn),  n.  [L.  consanguineus,  of  the 
same  blood  ;  con,  with,  and  sanguinis,  blood  ; 
Belg.  kosun  ;  It.  cugino  ;  Nor.  Fr.  coupon  ;  Fr. 
cousin.'] 

1.  Any  one  collaterally  related  to  another 
more  remotely  than  a  brother  or  a  sister ;  —  for- 
merly applied  to  any  kinsman  or  blood-relation. 

Tybalt,  my  cousin\    O,  my  brother's  child!  Shak. 

J8®"  Cousin  is  a  term  of  relation  between  the  chil- 
dren of  brothers  and  sisters,  who  in  tlie  first  genera- 
tion are  called  first  cousins,  or  coiisins-gerinan,  in 
the  second  generation  second  cousins,  and  su  oiu 
London  Eiicy. 

2.  A  title  given  by  the  king  of  England  to  a 
nobleman.  *'  My  gentle  cousin  Westmore- 
land." Shak. 

t  COtj^'IN  (kiiz'zn),  a.     Allied  ;  kindred. 

The  words  must  be  cousin  to  the  deed.        Chaucer. 

t  COU^'IN-A^E,  n.    Kindred ;  kin.  Chaucer. 

COU^'IN-^ER'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  coris'iN§-(?ER'MAN. 
[Eng.  cousin  and  L.  germanus,  related,  as  broth- 
er and  sister  ;  germen,  an  oS'-shoot,  a  germ.]  A 
first  cousin.  London  Ency. 

c6uS'SI-J^ET,n.     [Yt.,  a  cushion.]     (Arch.) 

1.  A  stone  on  the  impost  of  a  pier  designed 
to  receive  the  first  course  of  an  arch.     Britton. 

2.  That  part  of  the  Ionic  capital  between  the 
abacus  and  the  echinus.  Britton. 

COUTEAU  (ko-to'),  n.  [Fr.,  a  knife.]  A  sort  of 
broadsword  ;  a  hanger.  Todd. 

t  COUTH  (k6th),  a.  [A.  S.  cuth.]  Kno^vn.  — See 
Can,  Could,  Uncouth.  Gower. 

t  COUTH  (koth).  Could;  was  able;  —  the  old 
form  of  imperfect  of  cati.  —  See  Can,  Could. 

Well  coiUh  he  tune  his  pipe  and  frame  his  style.  Sjxnter. 

COUZERANITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  min- 
eral found  at  Couzeran  in  the  Pyrenees.  Dana. 

COVE,  V.  a.  [L.  ciiho,  to  lie  ;  It.  covare,  to  brood ; 
Fr.  cotiver,  to  brood,  to  hatch.] 

1.  To  cover,  as  fowls  their  eggs  ;  to  sit  upon. 

During  the  time  that  the  fowls  do  lay,  core,  and  hatch 
their  eggs.  Holland's  I'liny. 

2.  (Arch.)  To  arch  over ;  to  form  with  an  arch. 

The  mosques  and  other  buildings  of  the  Arabians  are 
rounded  into  domes  and  coved  roofs.  Swinburne. 

COVE,  n.  [Goth.  &;  Icel.  kofe  ;  A.  S.  cof  a  cave, 
an  inner  room.— It.  core] 

1.  A  small  creek  or  bay ;  an  inlet.  "  We 
hauled  our  ship  into  a  small . . .  cove."  Dampier. 

2.  A  shelter  ;  a  cover  ;  a  nook.  Johnson. 

3.  (Arch.)  The  concavity  of  an  arch  or  ceil- 
ing :  —  any  kind  of  concave  moulding.     Weale. 

tc6v'?-NA-BLE,  a.  [Fi.  convcnable.]  Fit;  suit- 
able ;  proper.  Wickliffe. 

t  C6V'5-NA-BLY  (kiiv'e-n?-ble),  ad.  Fitly  ;  suit- 
ably ;  properly".  Chaucer. 

c6v'5-NANT  (kuv'e-nSnt),  n.  [L.  convenio,  to 
agree  ;  Fr.  convenant.] 

1.  A  solemn  agreement ;  a  contract ;  a  stipu- 
lation ;  a  bargain. 

He  makes  a  covenant  never  to  destroy 

The  earth  again  by  flood.  Milton. 

2.  A  writing  containing  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment. 

Let  there  be  covenants  drawn  between  us.  Shak. 

3.  (Law.)  Amutualpromise  in  writing,  sealed 
and  executed,  between  two  or  more  persons,  to 
do  or  forbear  doing  a  specific  act  or  specific 
acts  ;  a  promise  by  deed.  Burrill. 

4.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  bond  of  union  adopted  by 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians  in  1638,  styled  the 
*'  Solemn  League  and  Covenant."  Brunde. 

5.  (Theol.)  The  promise  of  God  to  man  that 
he  shall  receive  certain  temporal  or  spiritual 
blessings  upon  certain  conditions,  or  upon  the 
performance  of  the  duties  pointed  out  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Brands. 

Syn.—  See  Agreement. 
c6v'?-NAnt,  v.  n.    [i.  covenanted  ;  pp.  cov- 
enantino,   covenanted.]      To   bargain  ;    to 
agree  with  another  on  certain  terms. 

By  words  men  covenant  and  confederate.  South. 

They  covenanted  with  hira  for  thirty  pieces  of  ^''^'U^j  jj^ 
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cAv'5-NANT,  »'.  a.    To  contract;  to  stipulate. 

According  to  the  word  that  I  covmanleil  with  you.  Iltia,  11.  S, 

Cf»V'p-N.'\NT-BIlEAK'?K,  n.  One  who  violates 
a  covenant.  Milton. 

C6v-P-N.>NT-EE'  (130),  n.  (Law.)  The  party 
covenanted  with.  Aijliffe. 

c6v'(;-NANT-5R,  n.     1.  One  who  makes  a  cov- 
enant. *'"■  H-  Wotton. 
2.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  those  who  joined  the 
"  Solemn  Leagtie  and  Covenant,"  in  Scotland, 
against  the  High-Church  party.  Brands. 

c6v'(:-NANT-OR,  n.  {Law.)  The  party  who 
makes  a  covenant.  Burrill. 

c6v'5-NO08,  a.  Fraudulent.  "  Inordinate  and 
wrcnoiM  leases."  —  See  Covinous.  Bacon. 

tt'6v'pNT,  n.  [Old  Fr.  cocen^,  for  co«t"CTi<.1  A 
convent  or  monastery.  Bale. 

4g-  Corent  Oarden,  in  London,  is  supposed  to 
mean  a  garden  tliat  belonged  to  a  convent.     Todd. 

C6V'pN-TRY-BLUE,  n.  Blue  thread  made  at 
Coventry;  —  used  for  embroidering  upon  white 
linen.  "  A  skein  of  Coventry -blue."  B.  Jonson. 

c6v'pR  (kuv'?r),  V.  a.  [1,.  cooperio ;  con,  with, 
and  operio,  to  cover ;  It.  coprire ;  Sp.  cuhrir ; 
Fr.  coMrri'r.— Slav,  kover.']     \i.   COVEUED  ;    pp. 

COVf^RtNO,  COVERED.] 

1.  To  lay  or  place  one  thing  on  or  over  an- 
other so  as  to  protect  or  screen  it ;  to  overspread 
with  something. 

Bid  them  cover  the  tabic,  and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner. 

Shak. 
The  flaniini;  mount  appeared 
In  Dothan,  corered  with  a  camp  of  tire.  ililton. 

2.  To  conceal ;  to  hide  ;  to  secrete. 

Tnere  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed.  Matt.  x.  26. 

3.  To  shield ;  to  shelter  ;  to  protect. 

His  calm,  blameless  life 
Does  with  substantial  blessedness  abound. 
And  the  soft  wings  of  peace  cover  him  round.     Cnwley. 

4.  To  brood  on  ;  to  sit  upon.  "  Whilst  the 
hen  is  covering  her  eggs."  Addison. 

5.  To  have  somethmg  upon  the  head,  as  a 
hat,  cap,  or  veil. 

The  honor  . . .  was  of  no  other  advantage  to  him  than  to  be 
covered  in  the  presence  of  that  king.  Dryden. 

If  the  woman  be  not  covered,  let  her  also  be  shorn. 

1  Cor.  xl.  6. 

6.  To  embrace  or  lie  upon,  as  the  male  the 
female,  in  copulation,  Johnson. 

7.  To  comprehend  ;  to  include  ;  as,  "  An  of- 
fence not  covered  by  any  statute." 

8.  (Com.)  To  be  of  equal  extent  with  ;  to  be 
sufficient  for;  to  equal;  as,  "The  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  goods  does  not  cover  their  cost." 

c6v'(;r  (kBv'er),  n.  1.  That  which  is  laid  over 
something  else  ;  a  covering ;  tegument. 

The  ark,  altar,  table,  and  candlestick  had  so  many  several 
forts  of  corers.  Orew. 

2.  A  concealment ;  a  screen  ;  a  veil. 

The  truth  of  things  may  be  insinuated  under  the  cover 
dthcr  of  a  real  fact  or  of  a  supposed  one.  VKntranye. 

3.  Shelter ;  protection.  "  His  army  was  un- 
der cover."  Clarendon. 

4.  The  retreat  of  a  hare  or  a  fox.       Johnson. 

5.  A  plate  set  on  a  table  to  be  used  by  per- 
sons in  eating ;  as,  "  The  table  was  laid  for  a 
hundred  covers." 

6.  {Slating.)  The  lap  of  a  slate  or  a  course  of 
.   slates  over  that  which  is  underneath.      Ojilvie. 

Syn.— See  Tegument. 

t  c6v'?R-CHlEF,  n.  [Fr.  couvre  chef.]  A  cov- 
ering for  the  head.  —  See  Kehcuief.  Chaucer. 

c6v'eR-CLE,  n.    A  small  lid  or  cover.    Browne. 

c6v'eR-CLlP,  n.  (7cA.)  A  species  of  fish ;  the 
sole  ;  Pleuronectea  solea.  Bartlett. 

c6v'PRED-WAy,  n.  {Fort.)  A  space  about  30 
feet  wide  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  main 
ditch  and  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin,  affording  a  pro- 
tected communication  between  any  two  points 
of  the  inside  of  the  glacis  and  places  of  arms  ; 
—  written  also  covert-way.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

c6v'(;r.5R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  covers  or 
protects.  Todd. 

c6v'5R-Ino,  n.  Any  thing  spread  or  laid  over 
another  for  protection,  concealment,  or  decora- 
tion ;  a  cover  ;  tegument. 


The  woman  ipread  ■  covering  over  th<  well's  mouth. 

•i  S<iM.  xvll.  19. 
Bring  some  corrrino  for  this  nakp<l  soul.  Shak, 

She  maketh  herself  rorerinyt  o)  tU|M'Stry.     I'rnr.  xxx\,  '£i. 
I  have  decked  my  bed  with  coLerini/t  of  taiiestry. 

J-rov.  vll.  le. 

Syn.  — See  Tegument. 

c6v'eR-LfiT  (kBv'?r-l«i),  n.  [Fr.  courrclit ;  cou- 
vrir,  to  cover,  and  lit,  a  bed.]  The  upper  cov- 
ering of  a  bed  ;  a  counterpane.  Swift. 

c6v'5R-LId,  n.    Same  as  Coveulet.    Milinan. 

c6v'pR-SHAME,  n.  Something  to  conceal  infa- 
my. "  Holy  garments  for  a  cover-shame." Dryden. 

c6v'gR-8LUT,  n.  Something  to  cover  or  hide 
sluttishness.  Burke. 

CQ-V^RSED'-SiNE  (-vSrst'sln),  n.  {Geom.)  The 
versed-sine  of  the  complement  of  an  arc  or  an- 
gle. Duties  4r  Peck. 

c6v'5RT  (kiiv'?rt),  n.  1.  A  shelter ;  a  defence. 
"  A  covert  from  storm  and  rain."      /so.  xvi.  4. 

2.  A  thicket. 

I  shall  be  your  faithful  guide 

Through  this  gloomy  covert  wide.  UUton. 

3.  ( Omith.)  pi.  Small  feathers  on  or  tmder 
the  wangs  of  birds.  Brande. 

c6v'pRT  (kiSv'?rt),  a.     [Fr.  couvert ;  couvrir,  to 
cover.] 
1.  Sncltcred ;  covered. 


Together  let  us  boat  this  ample  field; 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert,  yield. 


Pope. 


2.  Secret ;  private  ;  insidious  ;  clandestine. 

Whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile.  Milton. 

3.  {Law.)  Under  protection,  as  a  married 
woman.  —  See  Feme-covekt.  Blackstone. 

Syn.  —  See  Secret. 

c6v'eRT-BAR'0N,  a.  [Old  Fr.  covert  baron,  or 
covert  dc  baron.  —  See  Bahon.]  {Law.)  Un- 
der the  protection  of  a  husband,  as  a  married 
woman ;  married.  Blackstone. 

c6v'5RT-LY  (lcuv'ert-1?),  ad.  In  a  covert  man- 
ner ;  secretly  ;  privately  ;  closely. 

tc6v'?RT-N£SS,  n.    Secrecy  ;  privacy.  Bailey. 

c6v'?R-TURE,  n.  [Fr.  couverture,  a  cover  or 
covering.] 

1.  Shelter;  defence. 

He  saw  their  shame,  that  aought 

Vain  covertwex.  Milton. 

2.  {Law.)  The  state  of  being  covered  or  pro- 
tected; the  legal  state  and  condition  of  a  mar- 
ried woman.  Burrill. 

c6v'PRT-WAy,  n.  (Fort.)  A  road  or  space  of 
ground  on  the  outside  of  a  ditch  ;  —  written 
also  covered-way. —  See  Covered- m'ay.  Harris. 

C6V'PT  (kfiv'^t),  r.  a.  [Low  L.  convoto  ;  L.  con, 
with,  used  intensively,  and  votiim,  a  wish  ;  Fr. 
convoiter.]  [i.  coveted  ;  pp.  coveting,  cov- 
eted^ 

1.  To  desire  inordinately  or  unreasonably ;  to 
conceive  a  violent  passion  for  ;  to  lust  after  ;  to 
hanker  after. 

And  oft  whoso  coreteth  all  all  loscth.  R.  of  Gloucetter. 

Thou  shult  not  coi'e<  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbor's. 

Earoil.  XX.  17. 

2.  To  be  eagerly  desirous  of ;  to  long  for ;  — 
in  a  good  sense 


All  things  coveting,  at  much 
God. 


may  be,  to  be  like  unto 
Hooker. 
I  Cor.  xU.  31. 


But  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifta. 
Syn.  — See  Desire. 
c6v'5T  (kQv'?t),  V.  n.    To  hare  a  strong  desire. 

Which  fmoncy]  while  some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred 
fh)m  the  faith.  1  7V)h.  vi.  10. 

c6v'eT-A-nLE   (kiiv>t-9-bl),  o.     That   may  be 
coveted,  or  eagerly  desired.  Shertcood. 

c6v'(;T-PR,  «.    One  who  covets.  Foster. 

c6v'5T-Ing,  n.    Inordinate  desire.  Shak. 

c6v'5T-lNG-LY,  ad.    Eagerly.  B.  Jonson. 

tc6v'pT-ISE,  M.     Covetousness.  Spenser. 

COV'g-TJVE-NftSS,  n.  {Phren.)  Inordinate  love 
of  property;  acquisitiveness.  Combe. 

II  o6v'?T-Ot;s  [kav'^t-Qg,  IF.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  IVb. ;  kBv'e-cliiiH,  S.],  a.   [Fr.  convoitettjr.] 

1.  Inordinately  desirous  ;  greedy. 

The  cruel  nation  rovrtiiun  of  pn'y.  Dryilcn. 

2.  Eager  for  gain  ;  avaricious. 


The  eoreJnuM  peraon  Urea  M  If  th*  world  wrr*  made  alio, 
gpther  ft>r  hini,  and  not  he  lk>r  the  wurldi  lu  Imkc  rrerv  thing, 
and  iwrt  with  nothing.  .tlo«/A, 

3.  liugerly  desirous  ;  —  in  a  good  sense. 

8hrba  wu  nrver 
More  mrrloiu  of  wiMl»iii  and  fiUr  virtue 
Than  this  fitir  soul  •hall  lie.  SluA. 

ff  "III  III"  pr<>niinriati(in  of  tliia  word  and  it* 
coni|K)iindH,  .Mr.  Slieridnii  linit  adoplnl  a  viilgariani  o( 
whirli  one  could  Mrarrdy  have  aiiniMH-tcd  him  ;   but 
priinuiiiiriiig  currehuji  for  corrtaun  i«  m>t  only  •  vul- 
gaririin,  but  runtrary  to  analogy."     H'atktr. 
Syn.—  See  Avakicious. 
II  cOv'gT-oOs-LY  (k0v'fi-0a-l9),  ad.    In  a  cov- 
etous manner;  avariciously  ;  eagerly. 
II  c6v'eT-OJ,-8-.\£.S8,  n.     L  The  quality  of  being 
covetous  ;  avarice  ;  eagemcKs  for  gain. 

Covetoumcu  debaaeth  a  roan's  spirit,  and  sinks  it  into  tha 
earth.  TilluUom. 

2.  Strong  desire ;  —  in  a  good  sense. 

When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well. 

They  do  confound  their  skill  in  curWowutnu.  Skak. 

Syn.—  Sec  Avarice. 

c6v'4;y  (kiSv'9),  n.  [L.  cube,  to  recline  ;  incvbo, 
to  brood  ;  —  It.  cor  ate ;  Fr.  rour«->.] 

1.  A  hatch  or  brood  of  birds.  Johnson. 

2.  A  number  of  birds  together  ;  a  flock.  "  A 
corey  of  partridges."  Addison. 

3.  A  set ;  a  company.  Smart. 

c6y'|N  (kuv'jn)  [kQv'jn,  W.  P.  J.Ja.  Sm. ;  ka'vjn, 
IVb.],  n.  [L.  conrentum,  an  agreement;  L«iw 
Jj.covina;  Old  Fr.  oorm.]  (/.air.)  A  fraudulent 
agreement  between  two  or  more  persons  to  the 
prejudice  of  another.  CoweU 

COV'IIVG,  n.    (Arch.)  1.  The  exterior  projection 

of  the  upper  parts  of  a   building  beyond   the 

limits  of  the  ground-plan.  Brit/on, 

2.  The  vertical  sides  of  a  fireplace.       Weale. 

C6V'|N-0CS,  a.  [See  Covin.]  (Late.)  Fraudu, 
lent ;  deceitful ;  dishonest.  Burrill. 

COVV,  n. ;  pi.  cows;  anciently,  kine. 

1.  [A.  S.  ctt ;  Dut.  4r  Sw.  koe  ;  Ger.  kuA  ;  Dan. 
ko.]    The  female  of  the  bovine  genus  of  animals. 

2.  [A.  S.  cuhle.'\  The  movable  top,  or  cowl 
of  a  chimney.  —  See  Cowl.  Pegge. 

CONV,  t?.  a.  [Contracted  from  coward.  Johnson  : 
—  From  cower.  Tooke. — Sw.  if  Goth,  kit fica  ; 
Icel. /ct/jra,  to  keep  under.  Todii.]  [i. cowed; 
pp.  COWING,  cowed.]  To  depress  with  fear ; 
to  subdue  by  timidity  ;  to  overawe. 

For  it  hath  coved  my  better  part  of  man.  Sliak. 

c6vV'.\RD,  n.  [A  corruption  of  cowherd.  Junitis. 
Skinner.  —  L.  ciilum  rertere,  to  turn  tail ;  Old 
Fr.  culvert,  a  poltroon.  Tieisden.  Somner. 
Tyrwhitt.  —  Past  participle  of  the  verb  to  cower, 
looke.  —  Todd  derives  it  from  Fr.  couard,  and 
agrees  with  Lacotnbe  and  Roquefort  in  referring 
this  word  to  L.  cauda,  (Old  Fr.  cone,)  the  tail, 
in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  animals  when  fright- 
ened put  the  tail  between  the  legs.  —  It.  codar- 
do  ;  Sp.  &;  Port,  coharde  ;  Fr.  couard.'l 

1.  One  destitute  of  courage  ;  a  pusillanimous 
person  ;  a  dastard  ;  a  poltroon. 

Cowardt  die  many  time*  before  their  death.        SMak. 

2.  {Her.)  A  term  given  to  a  lion  borne  in  au 
escutcheon  with  his  tail  turned  in  between  his 
legs.  Lotuion  Ency. 

Syn.  —  Corard,  doKtard,  poltroon,  and  rrarm  all 
sipiiify  one  wanting  roiiraen,  and  tlie>-  are  all  uaml  as 
tonus  of  reproach  ;  but  of  the  four  words,  e»tcani  is 
tlie  least  reproachful. 

C6W' ARD,  a.  Wanting  courage ;  dastardiv  ;  tim- 
id ;  base ;  cowardly.  "  Coward  knight.  Spen- 
ser.    "  Cotrard  cries."    Shak. 

t  C"0\VarD,  r.  a.  To  make  cowardly  or  timorous. 
"  Which  cowardeth  a  man's  heart."  Fox. 

CO\V'ARD-ICE,  n.  Quality  of  a  coward  ;  want 
of  courage;  pusillanimity;  fear;  timidity. 

None  was  disgraced:  fiir  fUliiig  Is  no  shame. 

And  eotrardice  alone  is  loaa  of  flinir.  Drylrn, 

tCoW.\RD-iZE,  V.  a.  To  render  cowardly  or 
timorous.  Scott,  1680. 

CoW.ARIJ-LFke,  a.    Resembling  a  coward. 

c6\V'.5RI>-I,!-Nf,SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  cow- 
ardly  ;  timidity  ;  cowardice.  Bp.  HalL 

('0\V'.ARr>-I.Y,  a.  Wanting  courage;  pusillani- 
mous ;  feaiiful ;  timorous ;  coward. 

Men  that  are  pm<ligal  of  thHr  Uvea  in  baae  qoarrrls.  per- 
advcnturp  would  lir  rotmrrZ/jr  rnuugh  if  dther  public  M-r^in, 
or  religion  did  call  tor  their  help.  Hak* 
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COWARDLY 

CoWaRD-LY,  od.    Like  a  coward ;  meanly. 

Men  who  had  cowardly  turned  their  backs  upon  their 
enemies.  Knollee. 

CoWaRD-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  a  cow- 
ard. '  Ber7ie)'s. 

Cowardly.  Banet. 


The   quality   of  being  a 
Shak. 


fCoW'ARD-OUS,  a 

t  C6\V'ARD-SHIP,   n. 
coward ;  cowardness 

COW'BANE,  n.  {Dot.)  A  poisonous  plant  ;  the 
water-hemlock ;  Cicuta.  Booth. 

COW-BER-RY,  11.     {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 

Vaccitiium,  the  acid,  red  berries  of  which  are 

used   for  pies,  pickles,    &c. ;   Vaccinium  vitis 

idtca.  Loudon. 

CoW-BRAWL,  n.  A  Swiss  song  or  tune.  Jodrell. 

CoW-BUNT-|NG,  n.      {Ornith.)  The  Mohthrus 

pecoris  ;  —  the   only  bird,  except  the   cuckoo, 

which  is  known  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  nests 

of  other  birds.  Baird. 

OoW'-CALF  (kda'kaf),  n.    A  female  calf.    Booth. 

CoW-CATCH-5R,  n.    An  iron  frame  in  front  of 

a  locomotive    to   throw   aside   cows   or   other 

chance  obstacles. 

CoW'^R,  V.  n.      [L.  eubo,  to  lie  ;    It.  covare,  to 

brood  ;    Fr.  courer,  to  brood.  —  W.  cvsrian,  to 

squat. — Ger.  kauernJj^    [».  cowekkd  ;  pp.  COAV- 

EKiNG,  co"WEiu:i).]      To  sink  by  bending  the 

knees  :  to  squat  in  a  timid  manner  ;   to  stoop  ; 

to  crouch. 

+  CoW(;R,  ?'.  a.    To  cherish  by  care.       Spenser. 

CoW— FEED-^R,  n.    One  whose  business  it  is  to 

feed  cows  ;  a  cowherd.  Booth. 

CoWhA^E,  n.     {Bot.)    A  leguminous  plant  of 

the  East  and  West  Indies,  which  produces  on 

the  outside  of  its  pods  an  irritating  substance 

used  in   medicine   as  vermifuge ;    Stizolobium 

pi-uricns,  or  Dolichos  prurieiis; — written  also 

couu'je,  and  cowitch.  Loudon. 

CoW-HERD,  M.  [A.  S.  cuhyrd;  cu,  a  cow,  and 
hyrde,  a  keeper,  a  guardian  ;  Ger.  kuhhirt ;  Sw. 
koherde ;  Dan.  kohijrde.]  One  who  tends  cows ; 
a  cow-keeper.  Johnson. 

CoWhiDE,  n.    1.  The  skin  of  a  cow  dressed  for 

leather.  _        Pope. 

2.  A  whip  or  scourge  made  by  twisting  a  strip 

or  strips  of  hide ;  a  rawhide.  Bartlett. 

COW'HIDE,  V.  a. 

hide. 
CovV'-HOiySE,  n.    A  house  for  keeping  cows. 

CdWlSH,  a.     1.  Pertaining  to  a  cow.        Huloet. 
2.  Timorous  ;  fearful ;  cowardly.  Shak. 

CoW'ISH,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant,  found  in  the  valley 
of  the  Oregon,  having  a  root  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  resembling  in  taste  the  sweet  po- 
tato. Farm.  Ency. 

CovV'ITCH.n.  An  Indian  bean.  —  SeeCowHAGE. 

C6W— KEEP-fR,  n.  One  who  keeps  cows.  Broome. 

COVV'-KEEP-JNG,  n.  The  business  of  keeping 
milch  cows.  Farm.  Ency. 

CoWl   (kfiai),  n.     1.    [L.  cucullus;   It.  cuculla; 

A.  S.  cuhle.\     A  monk's  hood.  Camden. 

What  differ  more,  you  cry,  than  crown  and  cowll     Pope. 

2.  The  movable  top  of  a  chimney.     Francis. 

3.  A  wire  cap  covering  the  smoke-pipe  of  a 
locomotive  engine.  Francis. 

4.  [Perhaps  from  cool.  Johnson.  —  Perhaps 
Ger.  kugel,  a  bowl,  or  Icel.  koggul.  Todd.'\  A 
vessel  in  which  water  is  carried  on  a  pole  be- 
tween two  men.  Johnson. 

COVVled  (kbflld),  a.  1.  Wearing  a  cowl.      Cowled 
monks. 
2.  {Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  cowl,  as  a  leaf.  Loudon. 

CoWLED-LEAVED  (kcifild'levd),  a.  {Bot.)  Hav- 
ing leaves  like  a  cowl  ;  cucullate.  Loudon. 

CoW— LEECH,  n.  One  who  professes  to  cure 
the  diseases  of  cows.  Johnson. 

CoW-LEECH,  V.  n.  To  practise  the  art  of  heal- 
ing the  diseases  of  cows.  Mortimer. 

CoW-LEECH-ING,  n.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of 
curing  the  diseases  of  cows.  Clarke. 

CO W  LICK,  n.     A  reversed  tuft  of  hair  on  the 


To  whip  or  flog  with  a  cow- 
Bartlett. 


{Naut.)  An  arched  part  of  a  ship's 
Crabb. 

To  work  jointly  ;  to 
Goodwin. 
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human  forehead  ;  —  so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  hair  licked  by  a  cow  out  of  its  natural 
position.  Forby. 

CoW— LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  cow.  Pope. 

COWL'— STAfF,  n.  A  staff  on  which  a  cowl,  or 
water-vessel,  is  supported  between  two  men. 
"  Mounting  him  upon  a  cowl-staff."     Suckling. 

CoW— MAN,  n.  A  man  who  keeps,  or  takes  care 
of,  cows  ;  cow-keeper.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

CoWn^R,  n, 
stern. 

CO-WORK'  (ko-wUrk'),  v.  n 
cooperate. 

II  c6-WORK'5R,  n.    A  fellow-laborer.         South. 

CoW-PARS-L^Y,  n.  {Bot.)  An  umbelliferous 
plant ;  Chccrophyllum  tremulum.  P.  Cyc. 

CO  W-PARS-NIP,  n.  A  wild,  umbelliferous  plant ; 
wild  parsnip  ;  Heracleum  sphondylium.  P.  Cyc. 

CoW'— PEA,  n.  A  kind  of  pea,  cultivated,  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  United  States,  instead 
of  clover.  Farm.  Ency. 

CoW-PEN,  n.    A  pen  for  cows.  Ogilvie. 

CoW'-POCK,  n.    See  Cow-pox.  Walker. 

COW'— POX,  n.  {Med.)  The  vaccine  disease,  a 
preservative  against  the  small-pox  ;  —  called 
also  kine-pox,  cow-pock,  and  kine-pock.  Jenner. 

In  inoculating  patients  for  tlie  cow-pojc,  the  matter  should 
be  taken  from  a  healthy  child  at  about  the  sixth  or  eighth 
day.  Brands, 


1.     {Bot.)    A  perennial  plant ; 
Briza  media.  Crabb. 


coW-auAKE, 

quaking-grass ; 

COVV'RY,  n. ;  pi.  CO W'RiEij.  Small  shells  brought 
from  the  Maldives,  which  pass  current  as  coin 
in  Hindostan,  and  in  extensive  districts  in  Af- 
rica. Brande. 

The  currency  on  the  slave  coast  is  a  little  shell  as  large  as 
the  edge  of  one  s  finger,  called  a  cowrji.  It  is  usual  to  value 
two  thousand  cowries  at  cue  dollar,  twenty  to  a  cent. 

T.  J.  JSowen's  Travels. 

COW'SLJP,  n.  [A.  S.  cuslippa ;  cu,  a  cow,  and 
lippa,  a  lip.  "  So  called  because  cows  delight 
in  them,  or,  as  others  think,  from  their  likeness 
to  the  lips  of  a  cow."  Skinner.']  A  perennial 
plant  which  grows  in  wet  grounds,  a  species  of 
primrose  ;  the  Primula  veris.         Farm.  Ency. 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I; 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  X  he.  Shak. 

CoW^'-LUNG-WORT  (-wurt),  n.  A  species  of 
mullein.  Johnson. 

CoW-STONE,  n.  A  local  term  for  the  boulders 
of  the  green-sand.  Ogilvie. 

CoW-TREE,  n.  A  large  tree  of  South  America, 
the  sap  of  which  resembles  milk ;  Galactoden- 
dron  utile.  Loudon. 

CoW-WEED,  n.     Cow-parsley ;    wild  chervil ; 

Chmrophylium  sylvestre.  Johnson. 

CoW-WHEAT  (kou'hwSt),  n.     A  name  applied 

to  low  herbs  of  the  genus  Melampyrum.    Gray. 

COX'COMB  (kSks'kom),  n.     [cock's  comb."] 

1.  A  piece  of  red  cloth,  so  notched  and  shaped 
as  to  resemble  the  comb  of  a  cock,  and  which 
licensed  fools  formerly  wore  in  their  caps. 

Fool.    Here's  my  cooccoTnb.    [Giving  Kent  his  cap.] 
Kent.    Why.  fool?  „,    , 

Fool.    For  taking  one's  part  that  is  out  of  favor.        Shak. 

2.  A  vain  pretender ;  a  fop  ;  a  beau  ;  a  dandy. 
A  coxcomb  is  ugly  all  over  with  the  aftcctation  of  the  gen- 
tleman, latler. 

3.  A  plant,  and  its  red  flower  ;  Celosia  cris- 
tata.  —  See  Cockscomb.  Johnson. 

gg'  "  Coxcomb  tells  us  [by  its  spelling]  nothing 
now  ;  but  it  did  when  spelt,  as  it  used  to  be,  cocksctimh  ; 
tlie  comb  of  a  cock  being  a  sort  of  ensign  or  token 
which  the  fool  was  accustomed  to  wear."    Trench. 

COX-COMB'I-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  a 

coxcomb.        ■         *  Byrom. 

c6X'COMB-LY  (-k6m-Ie),  a.  Foppish.    Congreve. 

c6x'C6MB-RY  (k5ks'k8m-r?),  n.  The  quality  of 
a  coxcomb ;  foppishness.  Qu.  Rev. 

COX-COM'l-CAL,  a.  Partaking  of  coxcombry; 
foppish;  conceited;  vain.  Dennis. 

COX-CO  M'[-C  A  L-LY,  ad.  In  a  coxcomical  man- 
ner ;  foppishly.     ■  Byrom. 


CRAB-APPLE-TREE 

COX-C5M-1-CAl'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
coxcomical ;  foppishness  ;  coxcombry ;  vanity ; 
conceitedness.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

COX-EJV'DIX, 
The  haunch. 

COX'S WA IN   (kBk'swan    or   kSk'sn),  n. 
Cockswain.  —  See  Cockswain. 


[L.,  the  hip-bone.'l    {Anat.) 
Dunglison, 

{Naiit.\ 
Dana. 


COY,  a.  [L.  quietus,  quiet ;  It.  cheto ;  Old  Fr. 
quoy,  or  coy ;  Fr.  cot,  quiet,  still.]  Modest ; 
shy  ;  reserved ;  not  accessible. 

Jason  is  as  cof/ as  is  a  maid; 

He  looketh  piteously,  but  nought  he  said.  Chavcrr. 

Hence  with  denial  vain  and  con  excuse.  Milton, 

t  Coi?,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  reserved  or  inaccessible ; 
to  reject  familiarity.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  backward  in  condescension. 

If  he  coycd 
To  hear  Cominius  speak.  Shak. 

t  COY,  V.  a.  [From  decoy.  Johnson.  —  Old  Fr. 
coyer,  to  attach,  to  unite.    Todd.] 

1.  To  allure  ;  to  decoy.  "  I'll .  .  .  coy  their 
hearts  from  them."  Shak. 

2.  To  rub  with  the  hand  gently ;  to  stroke. 

While  I  thy  amiable  checks  do  coy.  Shak. 

COY'ISH,  a.    Somewhat  coy  ;  modest.     Warner. 

COY'LY,  ad.  With  reserve  or  shyness.  Chapman. 

COY'NpSS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  coy  ;   re- 
serve ;  shyness.  Walton. 
Syn.  —  See  Shyness. 

COY'PdU,  or  COVPU,  n.  {ZonJ.)  A  rodent 
quadruped  of  South  America,  valued  for  its  fur ; 
Myopotumus  coypus.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

COY'STRgL,  n.     See  Coisteel.  Dryden. 

c6z,  n.    A  cant  word  for  cousin.  Shak. 

COZ'EN  (kiiz'zn),  V.  a.  [From  the  noun  cousin  ; 
i.  e.to  deceive  through  pi-etence  of  relationship. 
Minsheu.  —  Dut.  koosen,  to  fawn  upon,  to  flat- 
ter. Junius.  —  A.  S.  costian,  or  costnian,  to 
tempt,  to  try.  Richardson.  —  Slav,  kosni.  —  Scot. 
coza,in,  to  exchange ;  to  barter.  Jamieson.]  [i. 
COZENED  ;  pp.  cozening,  cozened.]  To  cheat ; 
to  trick  ;  to  defraud. 

To  cozen  is,  in  all  likelihood,  to  deceive  under  show  ol 
kindred  or  affinity;  which  if  it  be  so,  Shakspeare's  words,— 

Cousins  indeed,  and  by  their  uncle  cozened 

Of  comfort, 
will  be  found  to  contain  not  a  pun,  but  an  etymology.  Trench. 

c6z'EN-A9E  (kuz'zn-?j), n.  Fraud ;  deceit.  "This 
town  is  full  of  cozenage."  Shak, 

c6z'EN-5R  (kiiz'zn-er),  n.  A  cheater  ;  a  defraud- 
er.     "  "There  are  cozeners  abroad."  Shak. 

C6'Z?Y,  a.  [Scot,  cory.]  Cosey.  —  See  Cosey. 
CO'ZI^R  (k5'zher),  n.    See  Cosier.  Todd. 

CRAb,  n.     [Gr.  KiioaPos ;  L.  carabus  ;  Fr.  crahe. — 

A.  S.  crabba;  Dut.  krab;  Ger.  §  Dan.  krabbe; 

Sw.  krabba.] 

1.  {Zo'jl.)  The  name  given  to  an  order  of 
crustaceans,  particularly  those  of  the  genus 
Cancer,  having  ten  articulated  limbs  adapted 
for  swimming  or  walking,  and  breathing  by  gills. 
The  head  and  corselet  are  united,  the  latter  be- 
ing broader  than  it  is  long.  The  tail  is  .short  in 
proportion,  and  concealed  by  being  turned  for- 
ward under  the  body.  Agassiz. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  wild  apple;  the  fruit  of  the 
Malus  haccata,  coronaria,  &c. ;  —  so  called  from 
its  harsh  or  rough  taste.  Gray. 

3.  {Astron.)  A  sign  in  the  zodiac ;  Cancer. 

Then  parts  the  Twins  and  Crab;  the  Dog  divides.  Creech. 

4.  {Mech.)  A  wooden  engine,  with  three 
chaws,  for  launching  ships,  &c. : — a  wooden 
pillar,  resembling  a  capstan,  used  in  ships  and 
in  rope- walks  :  —  a  small,  portable  crane  for 
raising  materials,  &c.  Craig. 


raismg 
5.  A  morose  person 


churl. 


Johnson. 


CRAb,  a.   1.  Noting  any  sour  or  degenerate  fruit ; 

as,  ♦'  A  crab  cherry  "  ;  "A  crah  plum." 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  sour  or  degenerate  fruit 

"  Crab  wine."  Bp.  UalL 

t  CrAb,  v.  a.    To  sour  ;  to  render  peevish. 

Sickness  sours,  or  crabs  our  natures.  QlamiOe. 

CRAb'-AP.-PLE,  n.     A  small  and  very  sour  apple ; 
the  fruit  of  the  Malus  coronaria.    Farm.  Ency. 

CRAb-Ap'PLE-TREE,  n.   {Bot.)  The  tree  which 


A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  t,  short;    A,  ?,  \,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    HilR,  HER; 


CRABBED 
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CRAG 


5 reduces  the  crab-anplc  ;  a  wild  variety  of  the 
[a/tiJi,  a  species  of  the  I'yrua. 
No  iittriiipt*  )>■«<!  bvvii  made  in  the  U.  S.  to  improve  the 
fruit  iif  the  crab-apple-tree.  farm.  Kncu. 

CRAu'R^O,  a.   1.  Sour  ;  peevish  ;  morose  ;  harsh. 

Ten  limes  more  gentle  than  her  fitthcr  '•  crabbed, 

And  lie  '•  cuni|HMe<l  of  liarahneai.  Shot. 

2.  Uninviting;  perplexing;  difficult;  austere. 

Lurretiui  had  choaen  a  iiuhjert  naturally  crabbed,  Dryden. 

Byn.  — See  Austeke,  Haksii. 

CRAr'H^D-LY,  a</.  In  a  crabbed  manner ;  peev- 
ishly. *  Barret. 

CRAn'HpD-NftSS,  n.  1.  Sourness  of  taste.  Johnson. 

2.  Moroseness;  asperity.  "Forwardness  and 
cmbbedness  of  visage. "  Holland. 

3.  Perplexity  ;  difficulty.  *'  The  mathematics 
with  their  crabbedness."  Howell. 

CRAB'BV,  a.  Difficult  ;  perplexing  ;  crabbed. 
"  Perseus  is  crabby  because  ancient."  Marston. 

CRAb'-CAT0H-5R,  n.     One  who  catches  crabs. 

CRAB'-COM-PQT'ING,  o.  Computing  slowly  and 
carefully  ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  slow  movements 
of  the  crab.  Cowper. 

CRAb'-EAT-S;r,  n.  (Omith.)  A  name  given  to 
the  Ardea  minuta  and  to  the  Ardea  danubialis, 
two  small  species  of  herons  common  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  France.  Craig. 

CRA'BgR,  n.    The  water-rat.  Walton. 

CRAb'-GRAsS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  grass  ; 
Ekumne  indica  ;  —  called  ajso  wire-grass  and 
dog' s-tail-gras».  Farm.  Ency. 

CRAb'ITE,  n.  (PaL)  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  fossil  crustaceans  of  the  crab  kind.      Craig. 

CRAb'-LoOsE,  n.  A  species  of  body-louse.  Crabb. 

CRA'BRO,  n.  [L.]  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  hymen- 
opterous  insects  ;  the  hornet.  Brande. 

CRAB'ij'-EYE§  (krilbz'Tz),  n.  pi.  Concretions, 
consisting  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
found  in  the  crawfish  ;  —  used  in  medicine,  and 
called  also  crab's-stones.  Dunglison. 

CRAb'-TREE,  n.  A  tree  that  produces  crabs,  or 
crab-apples.  Shak. 

CRAb'yAw,  n.  (Med.)  The  name  of  a  disease 
in  the  West  Indies,  being  a  kind  of  ulcer,  with 
hard  edges,  on  the  soles  of  the  feet.    Dunglison. 

CRJC  '/- D.^,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  K<K5?a),  to  croak.]  (  Omith.) 
A  family  of  birds  of  the  order  Gallina,  including 
the  sub-families  Penelopince  and  Cracitue ;  cu- 
rassows.  Gray. 

ClU-Cl'JV.s:,  n.  pi. 
(Ornith.)  A  sub-fam- 
ily of  birds  belonging 
to  the  order  (iaUinee 
and  family  Cracidce, 
very  numerous  in 
the  woods  of  South 
America ;  curassows. 
Gray. 

CRAcK,  n.  [Dut.  kraek ; 
Ger.  krach ;  Gael.  ^  Fr, 
the  sound.     Skinner.^ 

L  A  sudden  disruption  by  which  the  parts 
of  a  thing  are  separated  but  a  little  way  from 
each  other  ;  a  break.  Johnson. 

2.  A  narrow  breach  ;  a  chink  ;  a  fissure. 
When  rntlcr*  leaVfc  to  sell  old  ruily  hiadei. 

And  hide  no  cracks  with  Bolder  nor  deceit.       Oatcoiffne. 

3.  A  sudden  or  sharp  noise,  as  of  a  bodv  burst- 
ing. "Great  cracks  of  thunder."  W^hitgift. 
"  The  crack  of  doom."     Shak. 

4.  The  sound  of  the  voice  peculiar  to  a  young 
man  or  boy  at  the  age  of  puberty.  "  The"  man- 
nish crack."  Shak. 

5.  A  person  crazed ;  a  lunatic. 

The  Parliament,  who  look  upon  me  a«  a  crack  and  a  pro- 

Shak. 

Johnson. 

Burton. 

Johnson. 

Forby. 


Crax  Alector. 

croc.  —  Formed  from 


6.  t  A  breach  of  chastity. 

7.  t  A  prostitute.     [Low.] 

8.  A  boast.     "  Cracks  and  brags." 

9.  A  boaster.     [Low.] 

10.  A  very  short  time  ;  an  instant. 

11.  [Icel.  Tyrwhitt.]     A  lad. 

When  he  wa»  a  ci-ack  not  thus  high. 

12.  Chat ;  free  conversation. 


Shak. 

Brockett. 


CRAck,  v.  a.  [Dut.  kraaken ;  Ger.  krachen,— It. 
croccare ;    Fr.  craquer.']      [i.   cuackku  ;    pp. 

CllACKINO,  CUACKEU.] 

1.  To  break  into  chinks  or  fissures ;  to  break 
partially. 

Ixmk  to  your  pipes,  lest  the  fniat  crack  them.       Mortimer. 

2.  To  rend  asunder  ;  to  break  ;  to  split. 

Fur  there  it  is  crarkeil  in  a  hundred  shivers.  Siak. 

3.  To  cause  to  sound  sharply  and  suddenly  ; 
as,  "To  crack  a  whip." 

4.  To  make  crazy  ;  to  craze. 

Honor  is  like  thnt  glassy  buhhle 

That  Hndn  philosophers  such  trouble. 

Whose  least  part  cracked,  the  whole  does  fly. 

And  wits  arc  cracked  to  Hud  out  why,  IIudibrOM, 

5.  To  Utter  with  quickness  or  smartness. 

Sir  Balaam  now,  he  lives  like  other  folks; 

Uc  Cakes  his  chirping  pint,  he  crock*  his  jokes.       Pope. 

6.  To  boast  of;  —  usually  followed  by  up. 
[Low.] 

CRAck,  v.  n.  1.  To  burst;  to  open  in  chinks  or 
fissures ;  to  break  asunder  partially.  "  It  cracked 
in  the  cooling."  Boyle. 

2.  To  fall  to  ruin ;  to  be  destroyed. 

The  credit  not  only  of  banks,  but  of  exchequers,  crackit, 
when  little  comes  in  and  much  goes  out.  Dryden. 

3.  To  utter  a  loud  and  sudden  sound. 

As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack.     Shak. 

4.  [Scot.   crack.'\      To   talk   boastingly ;    to 
boast :  —  to  talk  idly  ;  to  chat. 

I  need  not  of  honor  or  dignity  boost. 

Or  tell  of  my  triumphs,  or  crack  of  my  crown.  Mir./or  Jtag. 

Syn.  —  See  Break. 

CRACK,  a.  Excellent;  first-rate;  chief;  having 
qualities  to  be  proud  of.     [Colloquial.] 

There  are  long  speeches,  and  sarcastic  speeches,  and  crock 
speeches.  ^u.  Jlev. 

CRACK'-BRAIiNED  (-brand),  a.    Crazy.    Howell. 

CRACKED  (krtkt),  p.  a.     1.  Broken  ;  split. 

2.  Disordered  in  the  intellect ;  crazy.     Ash. 

CRACK' gR,  n.  1.  That  which  cracks  or  breaks 
any  thing.     "  Nut  crackers."  B.  Jonson. 

2.  [Scot,  cracker,  a  boaster.]    One  who  cracks, 
or  boasts ;  a  boaster. 

What  cracker  is  this  same  that  denfs  our  cars 

Witl\  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath?  Shak. 

3.  A  charge  of  gunpowder  done  up  in  paper. 

With  sa-iibs  and  cracker*  armed  to  throw 

Amonp  the  trembling  crowd  bvluw.  Sui/t. 

4.  A  hard  biscuit.  Smart. 

CRAck'-HEMP,  n.  A  person  destined  to  the  gal- 
lows ;  a  crack-rope.  Snak. 

CRACKLE  (krtlk'kl),  r.  n.     [Dim.  of  a-ack.]     [». 

CUACKLKl)  ;  pp.   CRACKLING,  CRACKLED.]   To 

make  slight  and  frequent  cracks  or  sharp  ex- 
plosive sounds ;  to  decrepitate. 

In  crackling  flames  a  thousand  harvests  bum.      Addiron. 

CR.\CK'LING,  n.  1.  A  slight,  sharp,  and  frequent 
noise. 

As  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  so  is  the  laughter 
ofafbol.  Eecle*.  vii.  6. 

2.  The  browned  skin  of  a  roasted  pig.   Ogilrie. 

3.  pi.  A  kind  of  cake   used   for  dogs'  food, 
made  from  the  refuse  of  tallow-melting.  Ogilvie. 

CRACK'N^L,  n.  [Fr.  craquelin.]  A  hard,  brit- 
tle cake  or  biscuit ;  a  cracker.  Spenser. 

CRAck'-ROPE,  n.  One  who  deserves  hanging  ; 
a  crack-hemp.  Johnson. 

CRACK'-SKOlL,  n.  A  person  whose  intellect  is 
disordered ;  a  hare-brained  fellow,  Ogilcie. 

CRAcks'-MAn,  n.  A  house-breaker.  [A  cant 
term.]  Grose. 

The  prark»-mnn  or  honse-hreaker  stands  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  the  other  great  division  of  crime.  V«.  Hit: 

CRA-CO'Vl-AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Belonging  to  Cracow, 
in  Poland.'  Clarke. 

CRjI-CO  ' yj-KJVJVE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  dance 
which  originated  at  Cracow.  Clarke. 

CRA'COWE^,  n.  pi.  Long  pointed  shoes,  with 
upturned  toes,  designed  to  be  secured  to  the 
knee  by  chains; — first  worn,  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, at  Cracow,  and  afterwards  generallv  in 
Europe.  FairnoU. 

CRA'ni.E  (kra'dl),  n.  [A.  S.  cradel,  cradl;  Gael. 
creadhal.^ 


1.  A  movmble  bed  in  which  infants  are  rocked. 
"  A  child  knows  his  .  .  .  cradle."  Locke, 

2.  Infancy,  or  a  state  of  infancy.  Shak. 

3.  (Surg.)  A  case  for  a  broken  bone,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  prcNKure.  JJuuylitoiu 

4.  (Ship-huiUling.)  A  frame  of  timber  for 
launching  shipH.  Harri$. 

6,  (Engineering.)  A  large  wooden  frame,  into 
which  a  boat  or  barge  may  be  floated.  In  order 
to  be  conveyed  by  pulleys,  &c.,  from  one  level 
of  a  canal  to  another,  without  the  aid  of  the 
usual  locks.  Fnmds. 

6.  (Agric.)  A  scythe  with  a  frame  to  receive 
the  grain  when  it  is  mowed.  f'hambm. 

7.  A  machine  or  apparatus  for  sifting  ores, 
&c. 

CRA'DLE  (kra'dl),  v.  a,  [l.  CRADLED  ;  pp.  CRA- 
DLING, CRADLED.] 

1.  To  lay  in  a  cradle ;  to  rock  in  a  cradle. 

The  crndtrd  hero  gains  from  frmalc  care 

His  lulure  vigor.  Maton, 

2.  To  bring  up  from  infancy. 

He  that  hath  l>een  cradled  in  majesty  will  not  \rure  the 
throne  to  play  with  beggars.  Utttmrille. 

3.  (Agric.)  To  mow  with  a  cradle ;  as,  "  To 
cradle  wheat,  rye,  oats,  Ac." 

CKA'DLE  (kra'dl),  r.  n.     To  lodge  as  in  a  cradle. 

Withered  roots  and  busks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled.  Shak. 

CRA'DLE-BAbe,  n.    A  new-bom  infant.     Shak. 

CRA'DLE-CL6t»E§,  n.  pi.  Bed-clothes  belong- 
ing to  a  cradle.  Shak. 

CRA'DLE-SCYTHE,  n.  A  scythe  with  a  frame  so 
formed  as  to  cut  grain  and  lay  it  in  a  row.  Ash. 

CRA'DLING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  using  a  cradle. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  timber  ribs,  in  arched  ceilings 
and  coves,  to  which  the  laths  for  plastering  are 
nailed.  Brande. 

3.  (Cooperina.)  The  cutting  of  a  cask  in 
halves  lengthwise  in  order  to  make  it  pass  a 
narrow  passage,  the  parts  being  afterwards 
joined.  Francis. 

CRAft  (12),  n.  [A.  S.  crtpft,  contrivance,  art, 
skill,  trade  ;  Dut.  kragt ;  Ger.  *  Sw.  kraft.'] 

1.  Power ;  ability ;  talent ;  skill. 

Then  I  anon  did  all  my  craft.  CJntmrer. 

A  poem  is  the  work  of  the  poet;  puesy  is  his  (kill  or  cm/t 

of  making.  B.  Jommm. 

2.  Any  art,  trade,  or  employment. 

But  of  his  cm/t  from  Berwick  unto  Ware, 
Nor  was  there  such  another.  Chmieer. 

No  crafrsman,  of  whatsoever  crt^  he  be.         Krr.  zviiL  SL 

3.  Artifice ;  fraud ;  cunning  ;  subtlety. 

And  this  deceit  loses  tkr  name  of  em/i.  Shot. 

That  crooked  wisdom  which  is  railed  crq/t.  IhUm. 

4.  A  name  now  sometimes  applied  to  all  kinds 
of  sailing  vessels  ;  —  formerly  restricted  to  the 
smaller  vessels.  Johnson. 

tCRAPT,  r.  n.  To  play  tricks;  to  practise  arti- 
fice.    "  You've  crafted  fair."  Shak, 

CRAFT'I-LY,  ad.    In  a  crafty  manner ;  artfully. 

CRAfT'1-X6SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  crafty  ; 
cunning ;  craft ;  fraud  ;  deceit. 

He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  cr^/>i»em,  Job  v.  13. 

CRAfTS'MAN,  n.  ;  pi.  craftsmen.  One  who 
practises  a  craft,  or  trade ;  an  artificer ;  a  me- 
chanic ;  a  worknian. 

Which  cunning  cni/lsnMiii**  hand  hath  orerUId.    Spemer. 

CRAfT8'-MAS-T5R,  n.  A  man  skilled  in  his 
trade  ;  a  skilful  craftsman.  Shak, 

CRAFT'Y,  a.  1.  t  Pertaining  to  art  or  skill. 
"  Crafty  work."  Piers  Pluuhman.  "  Each 
crafty  man  and  each  craft."  Ret.  xviii.  '22. 
Wickli^e's  Trans. 

2.  Disposed  to  artifice ;  ctmning ;  artful ;  de- 
ceitful; subtle;  sly;  shrewd. 

Every  bo«ly  is  shy  and  distrustful  of  rr<\/tii  men.     Ijoekt. 

t^-  "  In  rn{fiM  and  rHmnimf,  tlH>re  waK  nothing  of 
rn>oke<l  \vi»d<>in  implit-d,  but  only  knowlodfp  and 
akill  ;  cruft,  indcml,  flill  rflainH  very  tiften  iln  iiutn 
hnnnrahle  iimc,  a  nian'o  rruft  lN>inv  lii«  skill,  and  Iben 
the  trade  in  which  be  is  well  gkilled."     TVcacfc. 

Syn.  —  See  Artful,  Cujurmo. 

CRAg,  n.  1.  [Celt.,  Gael.,  Ir.  if  Scot.  erai>.]  A 
rough,  steep  rock  or  point. 

Wild,  as  the  srrram  nflhe  enrlew. 

From  crag  to  croy  the  signal  flew.  SeoU, 
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CRAGGED 

2.  A  provincial  name  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land for  a  deposit,  as  of  gravel.  Lyell. 

3.  [A.  S.  hracca  ;  Ger.  kragen ;  Scot,  crcuj.] 
t'l'he  neck. 

And  bear  the  crag  bo  stiff  and  bo  state.  Spenser. 

4.  The  small  end  of  a  neck  of  mutton.  Johnson. 
CRAC'epD,  a.     Full  of  rocky  or   rough  promi- 
nences ;  craggy.  Donne. 

CRAG'fi^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  cragged  ; 
cragginess.  Brerewood. 

CRAg'j6J-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  craggy; 
craggedness.  Howell. 

CRAG'jRY,  a.  Rugged  ;  full  of  crags.  "  Craggy 
cliff."  'Milton.     "  Craggy  mountain."  Addison. 

On  the  island's  cragyij  headlands.  Lona/clluw. 

CRAg'-PIT,  n.    A  cavity  in  a  rock.  Jodrell. 

CRAIL,  n.    A  kind  of  basket.  —  See  Cueel. 

CRAKE,  n.  1.  {Omith.)  The  corn-crake  or  land- 
rail ;  — so  named  from  its  note.  Yarrell. 
2.  [See  Crack.]  f  A  boast.  "  Vain-glorious 
crakes."                                                      Spenser. 

t  CRAKE,  V.  n.    To  brag ;  to  crack.  Spenser. 

f-  CRAKE,  r.  a.  To  utter  boastingly.  "  Did  un- 
comely speeches  crake."  Spenser. 

CRAKE'-BER-RY,  n.  {Bot.)  The  name  of  a  shrub 
and  its  fruit ;  crow-berry  ;  Empetrutn.     Booth. 

t  CRAK'gR,  w.  One  who  boasts;  a  boaster.  Iluloet. 

CRAm,  t'.  a.     [A.  S.  crammian ;  Dan.  kramme.] 

[i.    CllAMMED  ;  J)p.  CUAMMIXG,  CRAMMED.] 

1.  To  stuff  completely  full,  or  with  more  than 
can  conveniently  be  held. 

As  much  love  in  rhyme 
As  would  he  crammed  up  in  n  sheet  of  paper 
"Writ  on  both  sides  tlie  leaf,  margeut  and  all.        Sfiak. 

2.  To  fill  with  food  beyond  satiety. 

Children  would  be  freer  from  diseases,  if  they  were  not 
eramme<l  so  uiueli  by  fond  mothers.  Locke, 

3.  To  thrust  in  by  force  ;  to  press  closely. 

You  cram  these  words  into  mine  cars.  SItak. 

4.  To  prepare  for  examination  by  special 
"Study  or  drilling.     [Local,  Eng.]  Bristed. 

CRAm,  v.  n.   1.  To  eat  greedily  or  beyond  satiety ; 

to  eat  to  repletion.  Pope. 

2.    To   study   or    prepare   for   examination. 

[Local,  Eng.]  Bristed. 

CRAm,  n.  1.  {Weaving.)  A  warp  having  more 
than  two  threads  in  each  dent  or  split  of  the 
reed.  Buchanan. 

2.  All  miscellaneous  information  about  an- 
cient history,  geography,  law,  &c.,  and  all  clas- 
sical matter  not  included  under  the  heads  of 
composition  and  translation.  [Cambridge  Univ., 
Eng.]  Bristed. 

CRAm'BO,  n.     [Etymology  uncertain.    Johnson.'] 

1.  A  play  at  which  one  gives  a  word,  to  which 
another  finds  a  rhyme. 

Our  learned  profbssors  played  at  crambo  in  Ilebrew,  Ara- 
bic, and  Welsh.  The  Student. 

2.  A  word  that  rhymes  with  another ;  a  rhyme. 


Swift. 


His  similes  in  order  set, 

And  every  crambo  he  could  get. 


CRAm'MJR,   n.    One  who  crams,  or  prepares  a 
student  for  examination.         Collegian's  Guide. 

CRAm'M|NG,  n.    The  act  of  studjing  and  pre- 
paring for  examination.  [Local,  Eng.]    Bristed. 

LTIAmp,  n.     [A.  S.  hramma  ;  Dut.  <Sf  Sw.  kramp\ 
Dan.  krampe;  Gael.  cramb.—'Fr.  crampe.'] 

1.  A  spasmodic  and  painful  contraction  of  a 
muscle  or  muscles. 

The  cramp  cometh  of  conti  action  of  sinews.  Bacon. 

2.  A  restriction  ;  a  confinement ;  an  obstruc- 
tion ;  a  restraint ;  a  check. 

A  narrow  fortune  is  a  cramp  to  a  great  mind,  and  lays  a 
man  under  incapacities  of  serving  liis  friend.       V EMrange. 

3.  A  piece  of  iron  bent  at  the  ends  and  some- 
times furnished  with  a  set-screw  at  one  end, 
serving  to  fasten  two  things  together ;  a  cramp- 
iron.  Weale. 

L'RAmp,  v.  a.      It.   cramped;   pp.   cramping, 

CRAMPED.] 

1.  To  affect  or  to  pain  with  spasms.  "When 
the  gout  cramps  my  joints."  Ford. 

2.  To  restrain  ;  to  confine ;  to  hinder ;  to 
check. 
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See  how  his  [Dryden'sl  numbers  roll  along. 
With  ease,  and  strength,  and  varied  pause. 
Nor  cramped  by  sound  nor  metre's  laws.  Lloyd. 

3.  To  fasten  with  a  cramp.    "  The  fabric  well 
cramped  and  bolted  together."  Burke. 

CRAmp,  a.  Difficult ;  knotty.  "  Cramp  words  to 
conceal  ignorance."     [r.]  Goodman. 

CRAMP'-BARK,  n.  A  medicinal  plant  which  pro- 
duces a  very  acid  fruit.  Bartlett. 

CRAMP'-FISH,  n.  The  torpedo  ; — a  kind  of  fish 
so  called  from  the  electric  shock  which  is  felt 
on  touching  it.  Storer. 

CRAmpTR-ON  (kr&mp'l-urn),  n.  A  piece  of  iron 
bent  at  the  ends  for  fastening  things  together. 
—  See  Cramp,  «.,  No.  3.  Watson. 

CRAM'PIT,  n.  The  chape  or  piece  of  metal  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scabbard  of  a  sword.     Crabb. 

CRAM-PO-NEE',  n.  [Fr.  cramponne.]  {Her.)  A 
cross,  having  at  each  end  a  cramp.  Craig. 

CRAM-p66n§',  w.  pi.    1.  Pieces  of  iron  hookei  at 

the  end  for  drawing  timber,  stones,  &c.  Francis. 

2.  Iron  instruments  fastened  to  the  shoes  to 

assist  a  storming  party  in  climbing.        Smart. 

CRA'NAGE,  n.     [Low  L.  cranagiu7n.]     {Law.) 

1.  Liberty  to  use  a  crane  for  taking  merchan- 
dise out  of  a  vessel  to  a  wharf,  &c.  Coioell. 

2.  A  toll  or  money  paid  for  the  use  of  a 
crane  in  hoisting  goods.  Cowell. 

CRAN'B^R-RY,  n.  A  red  berry,  of  acid  taste, 
much  used  as  a  sauce  ;  —  the  fruit  of  two  spe- 
cies of  Oxycoccits,  which  grow  in  boggy  or  wet 
meadows.  The  English  cranberry  is  the  Oxy- 
coccits palustris ;  the  species  most  commonly 
found  in  the  United  States  is  the  Oxy coccus 
macrocarpns.  Loudon. 

CRAn'B^R-RY-TART,  n.  A  tart  made  of  cran- 
berries. Booth. 

CRANCH,  V.  a.    See  Craunch.  B.  Jonson. 

CRANE,  n.  [Gr.  yioavoi,  a  species  of  heron,  also 
a  machine  for  raising  weights. —  A.  S.  cran,  a 
kind  of  heron  ;  Dut.  kraan  ;  Ger.  krahn  ;  Dan. 
<Sf  Sw.  kran.'l 

1.  {Omith.)  A  bird  with  a  straight  long  bill, 
long  legs,  and  a  long  neck,  belonging  to  the 
order  Gralke,  the  familv  Ardeida,  and  sub-fam- 
ily Gn<m«. —  See  Gruin^.  Gray. 

That  small  infantry  warred  on  by  cranes.  Milton. 

2.  A  machine  for 
raising  or  lowering 
heavy  weights  ;  —  so 
called  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  between 
its  projecting  arm  and 
the  neck  of  a  crane. 

Mortimer. 

3.  A  bent  pipe,  or 
tube,  for  drawing  li- 
quors out  of  a  cask  ;  a  siphon.  Johnson. 

4.  A  rectangular  iron  instrument  attached  by 
pintles  to  the  back  of  a  chimney ;  —  used  for 
suspending  pots  and  kettles. 

5.  pi.  {Naiit.)  Pieces  of  iron  or  timber  jit  a 
vessel's  side,  to  stow  boats  or  spars  upon.  Datia. 

CRANE'-FLY,  n.  {Ent.)  An  insect  of  the  genus 
Tipula,  having  the  body  and  legs  long  and  slen- 
der ;  —  commonly  called  father-long-Ugs,  or 
daddy-long-legs.  Baird. 

CRANE'— LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  crane.  H.  More. 

CRANE^'BILL,  71.  1.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Geratiivtn;  —  so  called 
from  the  prolonged  axis  of  the  fruit,  which  re- 
sembles the  beak  of  a  crane.  Loudon. 
2.  {Surg.)  A  pair  of  pincers  terminating  in  a 
point.                                                           Johnson. 

CRANG,  n.    The  carcass  of  a  whale.  Back. 

CRAn'GON,  M.  [Gr.  <cp(Syyi7,  a  cray-fish.]  (Zoril.) 
A  geniis  of  macrourous  crustaceans,  including 
the  common  shrimp.  Brande. 

CRA'NI-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  the  cranium 
or  skull.  Dr-  Morton. 

CRA-NJ-OG'NO-MY,  n.  [Gr.  xpaviov,  the  skull, 
and  yvtinri,  a  sign.]  The  doctrine  that  the 
character  or  the  characteristics  of  the  mind 
may  be  known  by  the  conformation  of  the 
skiill ;  phrenology  ;  craniology.        Scudamore. 


CRANKY 

CRA-NJ-0-l6^'1-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  craniology, 
or  phrenology.  Qu.  Rev. 

CRA-NI-6l'0-9IST,  n.  One  versed  in  craniology ; 
a  phrenologist.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

CRA-N{-OL'0-(,iY,  n.  [Gr.  Koaviov,  the  skull,  and 
Adyoi,  a  discourse.]  A  description  of  the  skull ; 
the  science  which  teaches  the  art  of  discov- 
ering the  characters  and  faculties  of  men  from 
the  external  form  of  the  skull ;  phrenology. 

According  to  Dr.  Gall,  the  founder  of  craninlo;/;/,  "its  end 
is  to  determine  the  functions  of  the  brain  in  general,  and  of 
its  different  parts  in  particular,  and  to  prove  that  you  may 
recognize  different  dispositions  and  inchnatious  by  the  pro- 
tuberances and  depressions  to  be  found  on  the  cranium.'' 

Fleming. 

CRA-NI-0M'5-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  xpaviov,  the  skull, 
and  fthpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  skulls.  Smart. 

CRA-N5-0-MET'R(-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  crani 
ometry. 


CRA-NI-OM'5-TRY,    n. 

skulls. 


Clarke. 

The   art   of  measuring 
Clarke, 

CRA-Nl-6s'CO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  xpaviov,  the  skull,  and 
OKovfiii,  to  view.]  The  inspection  or  examina- 
tion of  skulls,  or  the  science  which  relates  to 
an  inspection  of  the  skull.  Hamilton. 

CrA  'M'T-trM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kpavlov.]  {Anat.) 
The  skull,  or  bony  case  which  contains  the 
brain.  Wiseman. 

CRANK  (kr&npk,  82),  n.  [Dut.  kronkelen,  to  bend; 
Gael,  crangaid.'] 

1.  The  end  of  an  axis  bent  twice  at  right 
angles,  or  an  iron  so  bent  attached  to  an  axis, 
serving  as  a  handle  by  which  to  turn  it ;  as, 
"  The  crank  of  a  grindstone." 

2.  {Mech.)  A  contrivance  for      OtiTl  tUl 
changing   circular   into  alter-       j]|       (( 
nate   motion,  or  the  reverse;    -r^      (     [C3l 
as,  "  The  crank  of  a  saw-mill " ;  ^ — '    ^ — '^^ 
"  The   crank  of  a   steam-en- 
gine."     An    instrument    for 
changing  the  direction  of  mo- 
tion in  a  bell-wire.     A  metal 
brace  or  support  for  a  lantern.     Weale. 

3.  Any  bending  or  winding  passage. 

The  cranks  and  turns  of  Thebes.  Bean.  t(  Ft. 

4.  Any  conceit  formed  by  twisting  or  chang- 
ing the  form  or  the  meaning  of  a  word ;  a  sort 
of  pun. 

Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles.  Milton. 

CRAnK,  a.  [Nares  says  of  this  word  :  "  The  deri- 
vation is  very  uncertain  ;  in  Dutch  and  German 
it  means  just  the  contrary  [of  what  it  means  in 
English,  namely],  sick ;  and  so  in  Scotch. 
Skinner  conjectures  that  it  was  once  onkrank, 
that  is,  un-crank,  not  sick,  and  that  it  after- 
wards lost  the  negative  particle ;  but  this  seems 
very  improbable."] 

1.  Full  of  spirit ;  healthy ;  sprightly  ;  brisk  ; 
lively ;  merry  ;  jolly. 

For  I  was  a  cratik  wit,  a  brisk  young  boy.  More. 

2.  [Dut.  krank,  weak,  sick,  brittle.]  {Naut.) 
Noting  the  condition  of  a  vessel  when  she  is  in- 
clined, from  any  cause,  to  lean  over  a  great  deal 
and  cannot  bear  much  sail.  Dana. 

CRAnk,  v.  n.  To  turn ;  to  run  in  and  out ;  to 
crankle. 

The  poor,  blind  hare,— 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles!     Shoe. 

CRAnK'-BIRD,  n.    {Omith.)  The  name  of  a  venr 

small  woodpecker.  Booth. 

CRAN'KLE  (krSng'kl,  82),  V.  a.     [i.  CRANKLED; 

pp.   CRANKLING,    CRANKLED.]       To    brcuk    into 

bends  or  angles ;  to  crinkle. 

Old  Vaga's  stream 
Crankling  her  banks.  rhUips. 

CRAn'KLE,  V.  n.  [See  Crinkle.]  To  run  in  and 
out ;  to  crinkle.  "  The  crankling  Tpaih." Drayton. 

CRAN'KLE,  n.   A  bend ;  a  turn  ;  crinkle.  Johnson. 

CRAnK'N^SS,  n.    1.  The  quality  of  being  crank ; 

health;  vigor.  Johnson. 

2.  Liability  to  overset.  Johnson. 

CRAnk'-SID-5D,  a.  {Naut.)  Noting  a  vessel 
which  is  able  to  bear  but  little  sail  from  liabil- 
ity to  overset.  Maunder. 

CRAnK'Y  (krSng'ke),  a.     Sprightly  ;  crank.  Todd, 
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CBAN'NIED  (kiUn'jd),   a.     Full   of  crannies   or 

chinks.  JSroume. 

CHAN 'NY,  n.  [L.  crena,  a  notch  or  slit ;  Fr.  cran.] 

1.  A  small  crack  ;  a  cleft ;  a  chink ;  a  tissurfe ; 

a  crevice  ;  a.  narrow  hole. 

Ai  you  mny  net'  grvnt  oJgecti  through  »moll  croTmien  or 
hnli'ii  iio  you  liiuy  m-v  Kr>'>t  axiuini  of  nuturc  tliruugh  mimll 
•nil  c'oiiti-inptiliU'  iiistiincca.  bacun. 

2.  {Glass-blowing.)  An  instrument  used  in 
making  the  necks  of  glasses.  Clarke. 

MtA.N'NY,  a.  Pleasant;  brisk;  sprightly;  lively; 
merry ;'  jovial.     [Local,  Eng,]  Wxlbraham. 

CRAN'Q-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  xpaviov,  the  skull,  and 
^avrita,  divination.]  Divination  by  the  crani- 
um. Dunglison. 

CRAN-TA'RA,  n.  [Gael,  crean  tarigh,  the  cross 
of  shame  ;  — so  named  because  disobedience  to 
what  the  synibol  implied  was  considered  infa- 
mous.] The  fiery  cross,  which  was  the  rallying 
symbol  in  the  llighlands  of  Scotland,  on  any 
sudden  emergency.  Ogilvie. 

I  K Ants,  n.  pi.     FGer.  krans,  a  garland;  Dut. 

A/a»w.]     Garlands  curried  before  the  bier  of  a 

maiden,  and  hung  over  her  grave.  Shak. 

Yet  here  she  U  allowed  her  virgin  crants.  Shak. 

CRAp,  n.  Darnel :  —  buckwheat.  [Local,  in  both 
senses.]  Farm.  E)u;y. 

CRAi"A(T-DIne,  n.  \¥T.crapaudim.']  An  ulcer, 
or  a  tread,  on  the  coronet  of  a  horse.       Bailey, 

CRAp'AU-DINE,  a.  Noting  a  door  which  turns 
on  pivots  at  the  top  and  bottom.         Buchanan. 

CRAPE,  n.  [L.  crispus,  crisped;  It.  crespa,  a 
wrinkle  ;  Fr.  cripe ;  creper,  to  crisp,  to  frizzle ; 
Dut.  kn'p ;  Gcr.  krepp.]  A  kind  of  gauze 
made  of  raw  silk  woven  without  crossing,  and 
stiffened  with  gum-water  ;  —  when  dyed  black, 
much  worn  by  ladies  as  a  mourning  dress,  lire. 

CRAPE,  D.  o.  To  form  into  ringlets;  to  curl,  as 
the  hair.  Clarke. 

tCRAP'PLE  (krSp'pl),  n.  [Ger.  krappeln.]  A 
claw. — See  GuAPPLE.  Spenser. 

CRAp'N^L,  n.  {Naut.)  A  hook  or  drag  to  draw 
up  any  thing;  grapnel. — See  Gkafnel.     Ash. 

CRAp' (J-Lj1,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Koanr6lii,  drunken- 
ness, debauch.]    A  surfeit ;  crapulence.  Cotton. 

fCRAP'ljLE,  n.    A  surfeit ;  crapula.       II.  More. 

CRAp'U-LENCE,  n.  Surfeit ;  sickness  by  intem- 
perance,    [u.]  Bailey. 

CRAp'IJ-l£nt,  a.  [L.  cropMfeM^tM,  dead-drunk.] 
Surfeited  ;  oppressed  with  surfeit :  —  drunk  ; 
crapulous,     [u.]  Blount. 

CRAp'U-LOUS,  a.  [L.  crapulosus,  given  to  drunk- 
enness ;  Fr.  crapulcux.]  Drunken  ;  intemper- 
ate ;  surfeited  ;  crapulent,    [k.]     For.  Qu.  Itev. 

tCRARE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  craier.}  A  small,  slow- 
sailing  sea-vessel ;  a  cray.  Shak. 

CRA§E.    See  Craze.  Todd. 

CRAsh,  v.  n.  [Ft.  ecraser,  to  crush.  —  "  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  word  as  crush,  though  usu- 
ally applied  to  the  sound  caused  by  the  act  of 
crushmg."    Richardson.  —  Goth,  kriustm.']    [i. 

CKASIIEl)  ;  pp.  CRASHING,  CRASHED.^     To  make 

a  sudden,  loud  noise,  as  of  many  thmgs  falling 
'     or  breaking  at  once  ;  to  fall  with  noise. 

Mountainous  in  hulk. 
They  roll  to  Delphi  with  a  crashing  sound.        Olover. 

t  CRAsH,  V.  a.    To  break  or  bruise  ;  to  crush. 

Sink*  the  full  pride  her  ample  walls  enclosed. 

In  one  wild  havoc  crofhcit.  Mallet. 

CRAsh,  n.  1.  A  sudden,  loud  noise,  as  of  many 
things  breaking  or  falling  at  once.  "  With  a  hid- 
eous cmsA."  shak.  "  The  crash  of  worlds."Popc. 
2.  A  coarse  kind  of  linen  cloth ;  —  mostly 
used  for  towels.  Clarke. 

CRAsh'JNG,  n.  A  noise,  as  of  many  things 
breaking  or  falling  at  once  ;  a  cra.sh.  Zeph.  i.  10. 

CRjt  'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  Koaat(,  a  close  union  ;  nfponvBfii,- 
to  blend  together.] 

1.  {Med.)  A  mixture  of  the  constituents 
of  a  fluid,  as  of  the  blood,  humors,  &c. :  —  ap- 
plied also,  in  a  more  general  sense,  as  synony- 
mous with  cotuitittiHon.  Dunglison. 

2.  (^Gram.)    A  contraction   of  two  vowels, 


which  form  separate  syllables,  into  one,  as  in 
di,  for  dii  ;  syna-rosis.  Andrew*. 

+  CRAS8,  a.  \li.  crassnn.']  Gross;  thick;  coarse. 
"  Somewhat  crass  and  corpulent."  Itatl. 

CRAs'SA-MSnt,  n.  [L.  crasaamentum.l  A  clot, 
as  of  blood  ;  crassamentum.  Clarke. 

ChJs-S.^-MKJ^' TUM,  n.  [L.]  (Chcm.)  The  thick 
part  of  any  fluid;  —  particularly  the  clot  of  the 
blood,  as  distinct  from  the  scrum.      Dunglison. 

CRAS'Sj-MfiNT,  n.    A  clot ;  crassament.    Smith. 

CRAs'SI-TUDE,  n.  [L.  crassitudo ;  Sp.  crasitud.] 
Grossness ;  coarseness  ;  thickness.  Bacon. 

tCRAsS'NgSS,  n.     Grossness.  Glanville. 

fCRAs-Tl-NA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  crastinus,  pertain- 
ing to  to-morrow ;  eras,  to-morrow.]  A  putting 
ott  till  to-morrow  ;  procrastination.  Bailey. 

CR4-T^'aus,n.  [Gr.  Kflnrniyrfj.]  (Bo^)  A  ge- 
nus of  small,  ornamental,  hardy  tree^,  esteemed 
for  their  neat  foliage,  the  earliness  of  their 
flowers  in  spring,  and  the  rich  colors  of  their 
berries  in  autumn  ;  the  hawthorn.  Loudon. 

CR.\TCH,  n.  [Fr.  crh-he."]  A  frame  or  rack  in 
which  hay  is  put  for  cattle  ;  a  manger  ;  a  crib. 

She  bare  her  first-bom  sou,  and  laid  hiin  in  acratch. 

Luke  u.  7.     Wickliffe't  Trtuu. 

t  CRAtch,  t;.  a.    To  scratch.  Iluloet. 

CRAtCH'-CRA'DLE,  n.  A  figure  of  the  cratch 
made  by  a  string  stretched  between  the  fingers 
of  both  hands  for  the  amusement  of  children  ; 
—  written  also  scratch-cradle.  Clarke. 

CRAtcH'5§,  n.  pi.  [Ger.  kratze,  the  itch,  mange.] 
(Farrioy.)  A  swelling  on  the  pastern  under 
the  fetlock,  and  sometimes  under  the  hoof  of  a 
horse.  Craig. 

CRATE,  n.  [L.  crates.]  A  wicker  pannier,  or  a 
sort  of  basket  or  hamper ;  —  used  especially  for 
crockery  ware. 

I  have  seen  a  horse  carrying  home  the  harvest  on  a  crate. 

Johnson. 

CRA'TgR,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Kparfip.'] 

1.  {^Antiq.)  A  vessel  for  nolding  mixed  wine 
and  water  ;  a  bowl.  Wtn.  Smith. 

2.  The  mouth  or  circular  cavity  at  the  sum- 
mit of  a  volcano. 

3.  {Astron.)  An  ancient  southern  constella- 
tion ;  the  Cup.  Hind. 

CRA-TER'l-FORM,  a.  [L.  crater,  cratcris,  a  bowl, 
z.ndi  forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  a  bowl  or  a  gob- 
let ;  goblet-shaped.  P.  Cyc. 

CRAUNCH  (krancli),  v.  a.  [Dut.  schrantsen.']  [t. 
cralnched;  pp.  crauncuixo,  cravnched.] 
To  crush  with  the  teeth ;  to  chew  with  violence 
and  noise ;  to  crunch. 

She  would  craxmch  the  wings  of  a  lark,  bones  and  all.  be- 
tween her  teeth.  Swift. 

CRA-VAt',  n.  {Menage  derives  cravat  from  the 
Croats,  a  sort  of  German  troons,  usually  called 
Cravates,  by  whom,  he  says,  this  ornament,  in 
1636,  was  introduced  into  France.  —  Ihre  says 
from  Goth,  craw,  the  neck,  and  wad,  cloth. — 
It.  cravatta ;  Sp.  corbata ;  Fr.  cravate.']  A 
piece  of  silk  or  other  cloth  worn  by  men  about 
the  neck ;  a  neckcloth. 

Which  others  for  crat-att  have  worn 

About  their  necks.  Hudibnu. 

CRAVE,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  crajian ;  Dan.  krteve.l     [i. 

CRAVRD;  pp    CRAVING,  CRAVED.] 

1.  To  ask  earnestly,  submissively,  or  with 
importunity ;  to  entreat ;  to  beseech ;  to  beg. 

Humbly  on  my  knee 
I  crave  your  olessing.  Shak. 

2.  To  desire  strongly  ;  to  long  for ;  to  hanker 
after;  as,  "To  crorc  food." 

Syn.  -  See  Ask. 
CRA'VEN  (kra'vn),  n.      [A.  S.  crajian,  to  crave. 
"  One  who  has  craved  or  craveti  his  life  from 
his  antagonist."  Tooke.'] 

1.  A  judicial  term  in  the  ancient  trial  by  bat- 
tle, used  by  the  party  who  was  defeated,  or  gave 
up  the  contest ;  a  recreant ;  a  coward ;  a  das- 
tard ;  a  poltroon. 

Crfvm  is  one  who  has  crnrerl  or  rmi<r»t  his  llffc  at  the 
enemy's  hands,  instead  of  resisting  to  the  death.  Trettch. 

Is  it  fit  this  (.oldier  keeji  his  onlh ? 
He  is  a  o-nirii  and  a  villain  else.  SMak. 

2.  A  cock  conquered  and  dispirited. 

No  cock  of  mine;  you  crow  too  like  •  craven.       Skak. 


CRA'VEN  (kri'vn), o.    L  Cowardly;  base.  Shak. 
2.  (Ueog.)  Noting  the  dialect  spoken  in  the 
deanery  of  Craven  in  the  West  Uiding  of  York- 
shire. Buttcorth. 

t  CRA'VEN  (kri'vn),  v.  a.  To  make  recreant,  or 
cowardly.  shak, 

CRAV'^R,  n.    One  who  craves.  Shenoood. 

CRA  V'ING,  n.    1.  The  act  of  asking  with  earnest- 
ness. 
2.  Unreasonable  or  strong  desire. 

CRAV'|N(5,  p.  o.  1.  Asking  earnestly ;  begging; 
beseeching. 

2.  Desiring  earnestly  or  unreasonably ;  long- 
ing for.     "  A  crating  appetite."         ArbtUhnoi. 

CRA  V'JNG-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  having  an  un- 
reasonable or  strong  desire  ;  craving.         Todd. 

CRAW,  n.  (Dan.  kro.]  The  crop  or  first  stom- 
ach  of  birds.     "  The  crop,  or  crato."  Ray. 

CRAWFISH,  n.  [Fr.  icreritse.]  (Zor.l.)  A  fresh- 
water crustacean  of  the  ^enus  Attarua,  found  in 
Europe,  the  north  of  Asia,  and  in  North  Amer- 
ica ;  the  river  lobster.  Ayassiz. 

49-  "  Our  crayfish  or  eratrJUh  is  said,  by  wmie  ct 
our  pliiloloscrx,  to  be  the  Fronrh  icreriiar,  and  im 
doubt  riplitly  ;  but  still  tlie  matter  is  not  arlf-evident 
Trace,  however,  the  word  thniugli  these  nurrestiive 
spcllingH,  krrryu  (Ljdgate),  crerink  ((ia«coi|;ne),  erai. 
finh  (llulland),  and  the  cliaiim  between  craiHiik,  or 
crairfij<h,  and  irrrcUnf  \»  by  the  aid  of  these  three  in% 
tcrnicdiatc  spellings  bridged  over."     Trench. 

CRAvVL,  v.  n.     [Dut.  krielen.]      [1.  crawled  ; 

pp.  CRAWLING,  CRAWLED.] 

1.  To  move  upon  the  belly,  as  a  worm ;  to 
creep.     "  That  cratr/iwo  insect."  Dryden. 

2.  To  move,  as  a  ciiild  on  the  hands  and 
knees ;  to  move  weakly,  slowlv,  or  timorously. 
*'  Every  child  who  can  crawl.  Swift. 

He  was  hardly  able  to  crawl  about  the  room.      Arimthmol, 

3.  To  move  stealthily  or  clandestinelv  ;  to  in- 
sinuate one's  self ;  to  practise  servility.  C'ranmer. 

Hath  crawled  into  the  fitvor  of  the  king.  Skak, 

4.  To  have  a  sensation  as  of  an  insect  creep. 
ing  upon  the  skin.  Bong. 

CR.\WL,  n.  Slow  motion,  as  of  an  insect  that 
creeps.  Clurkt. 

CRAWL,  n.     [Sp.  corral,  a  yard,  a  fish-pond.] 

1.  A  pen  or  enclosure  of  hurdles  for  fish  or 
for  turtles.  CLirke 

2.  The  well  in  a  boat.  Johnson. 

CRAVVL'gR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  crawls; 
a  creeper. 

CRAX,  n.  [Gr.  Kod^to,  to  croak.]  (Ornith.)  A 
genus  of  large  gallinaceous  birds,  found  in  Mex. 
ico  and  South  America  ;  the  curassow. — See 
Cracin^,  and  Cirassow.      Van  Der  Hoeven 

tCRAY,  or  CRAY'fR,  n.  [Old  Ft.  crater.]  A 
small  sea-vessel ;  —  written  also  crare.      Shak. 

CRAy'fIsh,  m.    See  Crawfish.  Floyer. 

CRAy'QN  (kra'un),  n.     [Fr.,  from  crate,  chalk.] 

1.  A  piece  or-  cylinder  of  soft  clay  or  other 
mineral  matter,  white  or  colored  variously ;  — 
used  for  drawing  on  paper.  FairhoU. 

2.  A  little  wooden  rod  with  a  slender  slip  of 
some  substance  prepared  for  drawing,  embed- 
ded in  the  centre  of  it ;  a  pencil. 

3.  A  drawing  or  design  done  with  a  crayon, 
or  pencil.  Johnson. 

CRAY'QN,  a.  Noting  a  drawing  done  with  a 
crayon  ;  drawn  by  a  pencil,  or  crayon.    Jodreli. 

CRAv'QN,  r.  a.  [Fr.  cmyonncr.]  To  sketch  or 
design,  as  with  a  crayon.  Burkt. 

CRAY'0.\-PArXT'ING,»i.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of 
drawing  with  crayons.  Ogiltri*. 

CR.\ZE,  r.  a.  [Fr.  ecmaw-,  to  crush.]  [1. crazed; 
pp.  crazing,  crazed.] 

1.  To  break  ;  to  crush ;  to  crack.  "  The  pot 
was  crazed."  Chaucer. 

Then  through  the  firrr  pillar  and  therloud 
God.  lookins  forth,  will  trouble  all  hU  boat. 
And  crasr  their  chariot  wherls.  MtHom. 

2.  To  grind;  to  comminute;  to  pulvcriie. 
"  The  tin  ore  passeth  to  the  crYirim/mill."  Catrew. 

3.  To  impair  in  intellect  ;  to  m.ike  insane. 

Ever>-  sinner  docs  more  extrara^nt  things  than  any  maa 
can  do  ihat  is  rnttn/  and  out  «f  his  wit*,  only  with  this  aas 
difference,  that  he  knows  better  what  he  doaa.  TiUotmm 
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CRAZE,  n.    Insanity ;  craziness.     [r.] 

The  whole  affair  was  composed  of  three  nearly  equal 
partK;  popular  discontent,  government  exaggeration,  and 
public  o-uze.  Lord  Vockbum. 

CRAZED  (krazd),  p.  a.  Made  insane  ;  impaired 
in  intellect ;  crazy.  "  Kate  is  crazed."   Cou-pcr. 

CRA'ZpD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  crazed,  [r.] 
"  The  nrazedncss  of  their  minds."  Hooker. 

CRAZE'-MlLL,       )  n.    A.  crushing-mill;    a  mill 

CRAZ'ING-M!lL,  >  resembling  a    grist-mill  ;  — 

used  for  grinding  tin.  Clarke. 

CRA'ZI-LY,  ad.    In  a  crazy  manner.  Bailey. 

CRA'ZI-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  crazed, 
or  broken  ;  the  state  of  being  impaired,  weak- 
ened, or  shattered. 

Nor  will  I  speak  now  of  the  craziness  of  her  title  to  many 

of  them  [places].  Howell. 

There  is  no  erazinesx  we  feel  that  is  not  a  record  of  God's 

having  been  offended  by  our  nature.  }V.  Mountagu. 

2.  Disorder  of  mind;  weakness  of  intellect ; 

insanity.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Insanity. 

CRA'ZING,  n.     {Pottery.)  A  term  which  denotes 

the  cracking  of  the  glaze  upon  articles  of  delft 

and  porcelain.  Francis. 

CRA'ZY,  a.  [Fr.  ecrase.  crushed,  crazed. — See 
Craze.] 

1.  Broken  ;  decrepit ;  weak ;  feeble ;  out  of 
order. 

We  will  bestow  you  in  some  better  place, 
Fitter  for  sicltness  and  for  crazy  age.  SItak. 

Physic  can  but  mend  our  crazy  state. 
Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create.        Dryden. 

2.  Disordered  in  mind,  or  intellect ;  insane  ; 
distracted.     "  Crazy  brains."  Hudibras. 

t  CRE'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  created.      Watts. 

t  CREAGFIT  (krat),  n.  [Ir.]  Herds  of  cattle.Dartes. 

tCREAGHT  (krat),  e.  M.     To  graze.  Davies. 

CREAK,  V.  n.  [Dut.  kricken  ;  Old  Fr.  criquer. 
—  "All   from   the   sound."     Richardson.]     H. 

CREAKED  ;  pp.     CREAKING,  CREAKED.]   TO 

make  a  harsh,  grating  noise,  or  sound.  "  Creak- 
ing hinges."     "  Creaking  locusts."        Dryden. 

CREAK,  V.  a.    To  cause  to  make  a  harsh  noise. 

Creakuig  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry.  Shak. 

CREAK,  n.    A  harsh  noise  ;  a  creaking.       Roget. 

CREAK'JNG,  n.  A  harsh,  grating  sound,  or  noise. 
"  The  creaking  of  shoes."  Shak. 

CREAM,  n.  [L.  crewor;  Sp.  crema;  Fr.  ere  me  ; 
Goth,  kreima;  A.  S.  ream;  Dut.  room;  Ger. 
rahm^ 

1.  The  yellowish,  unctuous,  or  oily  substance 
which  collects  on  the  surface  of  milk  when  it  is 
cooled  and  left  at  rest ;  that  part  of  milk  which 
is  converted  into  butter  by  agitation,  or  churning. 

I  am  as  vigilant  as  a  cat  to  steal  cream,  Shak, 

2.  The  best  part  of  any  thing  ;  the  choice  part. 

Welcome,  O  flower  and  cream  of  knights-errant. 

Shelton's  Don  Quixote. 

Cream  of  lime,  the  pellicle  of  carbonate  of  lime 
which  collects  on  the  surface  of  lime  water  when  it 
is  exposed  to  the  air.  —  Cream  of  tartar,  (Com.)  the 
piiritied  bi-tartrate  of  potash  ;  —  a  salt  prepared  from 
the  lees  of  wine  by  dissolving  and  recrystalli/.injf  them, 
and  so  called  Iwcause  the  c^y^<(aIs  are  first  formed 
upon  the  surface,  and  are  there  the  wliitest.  Ure. 

CREAM,    V.    n.        [i.    CREAMED  ;    pp.    CREAMIXG, 

CREAMED.]    To  be  covered  with  something  on 
the  surface,  as  milk  with  cream.  Shak. 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 

Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pool.  Shak. 

CREAM,  V.  a.  1.  To  skim  the  cream  from. 
"  Creamed  milk."  Wodroephe,  1623. 

2.  To  take  the  best  part  of. 

Such  a  man,  truly  wise,  creams  off  nature,  leaving  the 
■our  ami  the  dregs  for  philosophy  and  reason  to  lap  up.  Stci/t. 

CREAM'— BOWL,  n.  A  bowl  for  cream.  B.Jonson. 

CREAM'-CHEE§E,  n.  Cheese  made  partly  of 
cream.  Ash. 

CREAM'-C6l-ORED  (-urd),  a.  Resembling  the 
color  of  cream  ;  pale-yellow.  Goldsmith. 

CREAM'-FACED  (-fast),  a.  Pale  from  coward- 
ice ;  cowardly.     "  Cream-faced  loon."       Shak. 

CREAM'-FRIjIT,  n.  (Bot.)  1.  An  eatable  fruit 
found  at  Sierra  Leone.  P.  Cyc. 


2.  A  plant  ;  Roupellia  grata  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  cream-like  juice  of  its  fruit.    Loudon. 

CREAM'-NUT,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  Bertholktia 
excelsa  ;  the  Brazil-nut.  Clarke. 

CREAM'-PiTCH-gR,  n.     A  vessel  for  cream. 

CREAM'-POT,  n.     A  pot  for  cream.  Child. 

CREAM'— SLICE,  n.  A  sort  of  wooden  knife, 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long.      Farm.  Ency. 

CREAM'Y,  a.     1.    Full  of  cream,  or  containing 

cream.*   "  Creamy  bowls."  Collins. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  cream  ;  like  cream. 

Your  creamy  words  but  cozen.  Beau.  If  Ft. 

CRE'ANCE,  n.  [Fr.]  {Falconry.)  A  fine,  small 
line,  fastened  to  a  hawk's  leash  when  she  is  first 
lured.  Johnson. 

CREASE  (kres),  n.  [Ger.  krausen,  to  lay  in  folds. 
—  "In  the  old  chronicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
creysede  occurs  in  the  sense  of  crossed  ;  whence 
Hearne  (Conjectures  our  creased  to  be  derived." 
Todd.  —  Skinner,  with  whom  Johnson  agrees, 
refers  it  to  the  h.creta,  chalk.  —  "  Mr.  Hearne's 
etymology  appears  the  more  rational."  Rich- 
ardson,] A  mark  made  as  by  doubling  or  fold- 
ing paper,  cloth,  or  any  thing.  Swift. 

CREASE  (krSs),  v.  a.  [i.  CREASED  ;  pp.  CREAS- 
ING, CREASED.]     To  mark  as  by  doubling. 

Creased  like  dog's-ears  in  a  folio.  Oray, 

CRE'A-SOTE,  n.    See  Creosote.  Ogilvie. 

CRE'AT,  n.  [Fr.]  (1/aw.)  An  usher  to  a  riding 
mas'ter.  Crabb. 

CR^-AT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  created ;  capa- 
ble of  being  created.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

CRg-ATE',  V.  a.  [Sans,  kri  ;  L.  creo,  creatus ;  It. 
creare  ;  Fr.  crter.]  [i.  created  ;  pp.  creat- 
ing, CREATED.] 

1.  To  cause  to  exist  by  the  force  of  original 
power,  or  by  the  agency  of  deputed  power  ;  to 
bring  into  being  ;  to  originate. 

In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

Gen,  i.  1. 

Have  we  not  all  one  Father?    Hath  not  one  God  created 

us?  -ital.  ii.  10. 

2.  To  be  the  occasion  of ;  to  produce ;  to  cause. 
Long  abstinence  is  troublesome  by  the  uneasiness  it  cre- 
ates in  the  stomach.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  invest  with  any  new  character  ;  to 
make. 

Richard,  I  will  create  thee  Duke  of  Gloster.        Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Make. 
t  CRg-ATE',  a.    Begotten ;  created.  Shak. 

CRp-AT'gD,  p.  a.  Formed  by  creation  ;  caused 
to  exist ;  made  ;  produced. 

CRE'A-TINE,  n.  [Gr. (cp/aj, xpfuf, flesh.]  (Chem.) 
A  crystallizable  substance,  obtained  from  mus- 
cular fibre.  Hoblijn. 

CR^-A'TION  (kre-a'shun),  n.  [L.  creatio;  It. 
creazione  ;  Sp.  creacion  ;  Fr.  creation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  creating,  or  causing  to  exist. 

2.  The  act  of  investing  with  a  new  character. 
"  The  creation  of  peers.'  Johnson. 

3.  That  which  is  created  ;  the  thing  created. 

Or  art  thou  hut 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation?  Shak, 

4.  The  aggregate  of  created  things ;  the  uni- 
verse. 

When  man  was  first  formed,  creation  was  his  book,  and 
God  his  preceptor.  Bp.  Home. 

CRf-A'TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  creation.  Craig. 

CRf-A'TIVE,  a.  That  can,  or  does,  create.  "  Cre- 
ative power."  Addison. 

CR5-A'TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
creative  ;  the  power  of  creating.  Coleridge. 

CR5-A'TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  creates;  a  maker  ; 
—  distinctively,  the  Supreme  Being,  who  be- 
stows existence. 

Open,  ye  heavens,  your  living  doors;  let  in 

Tne  great  Creator,  from  his  work  returned.       MiUon, 

CRE-A'TOR-SHIP,  n.    State  of  a  creator.   Clarke. 

CR^-A'TRpsS,  n.  She  who  creates,  produces,  or 
makes  any  thing,     [r.]  Spenser. 

CREAT'UR-AL  (kref'yur-fil),  a.  Relating  to,  or 
having  the  qualities  of,  a  creature.  More. 

II  CREAT'URE  (krgt'yur,  24)  [krg'chur,  W.  J. ;  kr€'- 


chiir,  S. ;  kre'tur,  E,  F.  Ja.;  kre'tyiir,  K,  ;  krCt 
tur,  colloquially  kret'shor,  .S/rt.],  n,     [L.  creatus^ 
created  ;  Low  L.  creatura.—Ga.Q\.  crvutair,] 
.    L  A  being,  animate  or  inanimate,  created  by 
original  power  ;  a  created  being. 

God's  first  creature  was  light.  Jlacon, 

Creatures  vile  as  cats  and  dogs.  Shak. 

2.  A  general  term  for  man  ;  a  person. 

Yet  crime  in  her  could  never  creature  find.         SjieTiser. 

3.  A  term  of  contempt  or  of  tenderness,  ac- 
cording to  the  sense  of  the  adjective  joined 
with  it.  "  Guilty  creatures."  "  Sweet  crea- 
ture."   Shak.     " Poor  creature"    Johnson. 

4.  One  who  owes  his  elevation  or  fortune  to 
another  ;  a  dependant.  "  The  duke's  creat- 
ure." Clarendon. 

tCREAT'URE-LESS,  a.  Unaccompanied  by  any 
creature ;  alone. 

God  was  alone 
And  creatureless  at  first.  Dome, 

II  CREAT'URE-LY  (krSt'yur-le),  a.  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  creature.  Cheyne. 

t  CREAT'URE-SHiP,  n.  The  state  of  being  a 
creature.  Dr.  Cave. 

t  CREAT'UR-iZE,  V.  a.  To  render  of  the  nature 
of  a  creature,  or  created  being. 

Consanguinity  . . .  would  rather  degrade  and  creaturize 
that  mundane  soul.  Vudworth. 

CREAZE,  n.  (Mining.)  The  tin  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  huddle,  or  washing-pit.  Weale. 

CRE-BRJ-COS'TATE,  a.  [L.  creber,  close,  and 
costa,  a  rib.]  (Conch.)  Marked  with  closely  set 
ribs,  or  ridges.  Craig. 

CRE-BRJ-SUL'CATE,  a.  [L.  creber,  close,  and 
sulcus,  a.  furiow.]  (Conch.)  Marked  with  close- 
ly set  transverse  furrows.  Craig. 

t  CREB'RJ-TUDE,  n.  [L.  crebritudo  ;  creber,  fre- 
quent.]    Frequency.  Bailey. 

t  CRE'BROys,  a.    Frequent.  Goodwin. 

CRE'D^NCE,  n.  [L.  credo,  credens,  to  believe ; 
It.  credenza ;  Sp.  creencia  ;  Fr.  credence.] 

1.  Reliance  upon  the  testimony  of  another,  or 
of  others  ;  belief ;  credit. 

The  ground  of  credence  was  the  same  in  both:  namely, 
that  the  Ufwtrines  they  taught  were  worthy  of  God.  H'wimrlon. 

2.  That  which  gives  a  claim  to  credit.  "  Let- 
ters of  credence."  Ilayward. 

3.  (Eccl.)  A  small  table  or  shelf  in  a  church 
at  the  side  of  the  altar,  on  which  the  bread  and 
wine  to  be  used  in  the  eucharist  are  placed ; 
prothesis.       -  Hook. 

t  CRE'DgNCE,  V.  a.    To  believe.  Skelton. 

CRE-DKJf' DUM,  n.;  pi.  crevknda.  [L.]  Thing 
to  be  believed ;  an  article  of  faith.  South. 

CRE'D^NT,  a.    L  Believing  ;  easy  of  belief;  cred- 
ulous.    "  With  too  credent  ear."     [r.]       Shak. 
2.  Not  to  be  questioned ;  deserving  credit. 

My  authority  bears  a  credent  bulk.  Stialc 

CR5-DEN'TIAL  (kre-d6n'sh?l),  a.     Giving  a  title 

to  credit.     "  Credential  letters."  Camden. 

CRg-DEN'TIAL,  M.  1.  That  which  gives  a  title 
to  credit ;  tlie  warrant  upon  which  belief  or  au- 
thority is  claimed.  "  Reason  our  best  creden- 
tial. ' '  Buckinghamshire. 
2.  pi.  Writings,  testimonials,  or  letters,  show- 
ing that  one  is  entitled  to  credit,  or  is  clothed  ^ 
with  authority  ;  — particularly  the  letters  given 
to  an  ambassador  or  other  public  officer. 

CRED:l-BiL'l-TY,  n.  [It.  credibilith ;  Sp.  credi- 
bilidad  ;  Fr.  credibilite.']  The  quality  of  being 
credible  or  worthy  of  belief ;  credibleness.  "The 
credibility  of  the  Gospel  History."        Lardner. 

CRED'I-BLE,  a.  [L.  credibilis  ;  It.  credibile  ;  Sp. 
creible.]  That  may  be  believed ;  worthy  of  credit 
or  belief ;  trustworthy. 

A  tale  written  in  the  Bible, 

Which  must  needs  be  credible.  Uower. 

Upon  the  testimony  of  credible  persons,  I  am  free  from 
doubt.  7,tlotson. 

Syn.—  That  which  may  be  reasonably  believed  is 
credible  ;  that  which  Is  likely  to  happen  is  probable. 
Conformity  to  the  habits  of  assertion  constitutes  cred- 
ibility  ;  conformity  to  the  habits  of  observation,  or  to 
the  course  of  nature,  probability. 
CRED'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  cred- 
ible ;  credibility  ;  just  claim  to  belief.  "  The 
credibleness  of  these  narratives."  Boyle. 
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CR£d'|-BLY,  ad.     In  a  credible  manner. 
CHftD'lT,  n.     [L.  creditum,  trust ;  It.  4r  Sp-  crc- 
dito  ;  Fr.  cndit.]  .,.,,.,. 

1.  Hcliance  upon  testimony;  belief;  faith. 
*•  I  may  give  credit  to  reports.  '  Addison. 

What  though  no  crnlit  doubting  witj  may  give? 

Thu  fliir  «nd  innocent  ahall  utiirbflievc.  rojie. 

2.  That  which  procures  belief,  or  inspires 
confidence ;  authoritative  testimony. 

We  arc  contented  to  take  thii  upon  your  crertit.    Hooker. 

3.  Good  repute  ;  esteem  ;  estimation. 

■yen,  while  I  live  no  rich  or  noble  knave 

Shalt  walk  tlic  world  in  credit  to  his  grave.  Pope. 

4.  That  which  contributes  to  good  repute, 
esteem,  or  repiitation  ;  honor. 

I  published  iM'caiise  I  was  told  I  might  plcaie  such  a«  it 
was  a  crr<lit  to  please.  /'o/x;. 

ti.  Influence  of  a  reputable  name  or  character. 

They  desired  him  to  use  his  credit  that  a  treaty  might  be 
entered  into.  tlareiulon. 

6.  {Com.)  The  selling  of  goods,  or  the  trans- 
fer of  property,  in  exchange  for  a  written  or 
implied  promise  of  payment  at  a  future  time  ; 
as,  "  To  do  business  on  credit  " ;  "  To  grant  a 
long  or  a  short  credit."  A  reputation  for  pe- 
cuniary worth  and  responsibility  which  entitles 
a  person  or  persons  to  be  trusted;  as,  "The 
credit  of  a  merchant  or  of  a  mercantile  house." 

7.  {Book-keeping.)  That  side  of  a  personal 
account  on  which  every  thing  is  entered  that 
answers  as  an  offset  to  a  debt ;  as,  "  To  carr^ 
money,  goods,  or  notes  to  the  credit  of  A.  B. ' 
That  which  is  entered  in  an  account  as  an 
oflFset  to  a  debt,  or  for  which  the  party  in  whose 
favor  the  entry  is  made  becomes  the  creditor  of 
another ;  as,  "  The  credits  exceed  the  debits." 
That  side  of  accounts  not  personal  which  re- 
cords the  items  of  money,  goods,  notes,  &c.,  for 
which  something  equivalent  has  been  received ; 
as,  "To  carry  notes  paid  to  the  credit  of  cash." 

Syn.— See  Belief,  Name. 

CRftn'lT,  V.  a.  [L.  credo,  creditus,  to  believe  ;  It. 
credere ;    Sp.  creer ;   Fr.  croire,  creditor.]      [t. 

CllElHTED  ;  pp.  CREDITING,   CllEDITEU.] 

1.  To  believe  ;  to  rely  upon,  as  trustworthy ; 
to  confide  in  as  true. 

If  the  gospel  and  the  apostles  may  be  credited,  no  man  can 
be  a  Christiun  without  charity.  Locke. 

2.  To  do  honor  or  credit  to. 

May  here  her  monument  stand  so. 
To  credit  this  rude  age.  Waller. 

3.  To  give  a  credit  to ;  to  admit  as  a  debtor  ; 
to  trust.  _  Johnson. 

4.  To  place  to  the  credit  side'cf  an  account ; 
as,  "  To  credit  goods  purchased  to  the  account 
of  '  Cash,'  or  of  '  Notes  P.iyable.'  " 

5.  To  carry  or  place  to  the  credit  of;  as,  "To 
credit  a  person  for  money  received  on  account." 

CRftD'IT-A-BLE,  a.     1.  fThat  may  be  believed; 
credible.     "  Creditable  witnesses."         Ludhtc. 
2.  Worthy  of  approbation ;  reputable ;  hon- 
orable ;  estimable.     "  A  creditable  way  of  liv- 
ing." Arbuthnot. 

CREn'IT-A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
creditable.  Decay  of  Piety. 

CRfil)'|T-A-BLY,  ad.    Reputably. 

CREI)'lT-OR,  n.  [L.]  1.  tOne  who  credits  or 
believes. 

The  easy  creditors  of  novelties.  Daniel. 

2.  One  to  whom  a  debt  is  owed  ;  opposed  to 
debtor. 

Crnlitont htivt  better  memories  than  debtors:  and  credit- 
on  are  a  superstitious  sect,  great  observers  of  set  days  and 
times.  Franklin. 

CRED'l-TRiX,  n.  [L.]  She  to  whom  a  debt  is 
owed,     [r.]  Sherwood. 

CRe-Dfl'l.i-TY,  n.  [L.  creduUtas ;  It.  credtilitfl ; 
Sp.  crcdulidad  ;  Fr.  crtdulit''.]  The  quality  of 
being  credulous;  easiness  of  belief;  readiness 
to  believe  without  sufficient  evidence.  "The 
only  way  to  avoid  credulity  and  incredulity  — 
the  two  necessarily  easily  going  together  —  is 
to  listen  to  and  yield  to  the  best  evidence,  and 
to  believe  and  disbelieve  on  good  grounds." 

iVhately. 
Syn.  —  Sec  Superstition. 

CREO  V-LOfra  (kr«d'u-lii8),  a.  [L.  credultis  ;  It. 
^■_Sp.  crediUo;  Fr.  credule.]  Apt  to  believe 
without  sufficient  evidence ;  too  easy  of  belief ; 


of  weak  mind ;  easily  impoacd  upon  ;  nnsus- 

pecting. 

My  medicine,  work  1  Thus  cre</u{otu  fools  are  caught  Shak. 

CRfiD'U-LOOS-LY,  ad.     In  a  credulous  manner. 

CRftn'V-LOys-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
credulous;  credulity.  Sir  E.Sandys. 

CREED,  n.  [L.  credo,  to  believe  ;  It.,  Sp.,  if  Fr. 
credo.— K.  S.  cr«/a.— Gael,  creud;  M.  cred.] 
"  As  the  first  word,  credo,  I  believe,  giveth  a 
denomination  to  the  whole  confession  of  faith 
(the  Apostles'  Creed),  from  thence  commonly 
called  trie  Creed."   Pearson.'] 

1.  A  summary  of  Christian  belief,  or  of  the 
articles  of  faith.  "  The  larger  and  fuller  view 
...  set  down  in  the  creeds  of  the  church." 

Hammond. 

2.  Any  profession  of  that  which  is  believed  ; 
a  statement  of  the  articles  of  belief;  as,  "The 
creeds  of  political  parties." 

Syn. —  See  Belief. 
CREED'-MAK-^R,  n.    One  who  forms  a  creed. 
CREEK,  V.  n.    To  creak.  —  See  Cre.\k.       Shak. 

CREEK,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  crecca;  Dut.  kreek.—fT. 
crique.]  A  small  inlet  of  the  sea  or  of  a  river ; 
a  bay ;  a  cove.  Milton. 

When  the  master  returned,  he  reported  that  there  was  no 
passage  into  the  lake  by  the  crrek,  which  was  tifty  fhthoms 
wide  at  the  entrance:  tliat  the  bottom  wan  every  where  rocky, 
end  the  sides  bounded  by  a  wall  of  coral  rocks.     Voolft  Voy. 

2.  A  small  river ;  a  rivulet. 

Lesser  streams  and  rivulets  arc  denominated  creek*. 

HoUUinilh'*  Otof/raphi/. 

jB^g-  Creekia  often  so  used  in  the  Middle,  Southern, 

and  Western  States ;  but  it  is  rarely  so  used  in  England. 

3.  [Ger.  kricchen,  to  creep.]  First  appear- 
ance of  light  in  the  morning ;  dawn.  "  He 
waked  at  creek  of  day."  TurberviUe. 

CREEK'ING,  p.  a.     See  CREAKING. 

CREEK'Y,  a.    Full  of  creeks  ;  winding.  Spenser. 

CREEL,  or  CREIL,  n.  A  kind  of  basket,  such  as 
is  used  by  anglers.  Brande. 

CREEP,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  creopan ;  Dut.  kniipen ;  Sw. 
kiypa  ;  Dan.  krybe.]  [t.  crept  ;  pp.  creep- 
ing, CREPT.] 

1.  To  move  as  a  worm,  insect,  or  reptile; 
to  crawl.    "  Creeping  like  snail."  Shak. 

Ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep.         Milton. 

2.  To  grow  along  the  ground,  or  on  supports, 
as  vines  or  plants. 

And  creeping  vines  on  arbors  weavcd  around.      Drj/den. 

3.  To  move  slowly  or  by  insensible  degrees. 
"The  creeping  hours  of  time."  SJiak. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow 

Creep*  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day.  Shak. 

4.  To  move  timorously,  or  secretly. 

We  here  took  a  little  boat,  to  creep  along  the  sea-shore  as 
far  as  Genoa.  Addimn. 

It  is  night,  wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  do  creep 
forth.  J'»-  civ.  Jt). 

5.  To  behave  with  servility ;  to  proceed  in  a 
fawning  manner. 

she  creep* ; 
Iler  motion  and  her  station  are  alike.  Shak. 

6.  To  Steal  in  ;  to  come  without  being  noticed. 
"The  sophistry  which  creeps  into  most  of  the 
books  of  argument."  Locke. 

CREfP'^R,  n.     [A.  S,  creopere ;  Dut.  kruiper.] 

1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  creeps. 

2.  (Ent.)  A  kind  of  insect. 

The  fishers  see  a  number  of  these  skippen  and  crf«7i«-« 
settled  thick  about  their  baits.  //olltmd. 

3.  ((htnth.)  A  small,  climbing  bird  of  the 
family  Certhida  i\\\d  sub-family  Certhintt.  Gray. 

JKi'TUe  true  rrrrperg  (Crrthinir)  are,  f«>r  the  moat 
part  adapted  to  live  Ufxin  trees  and  to  feed  upon  in- 
serts which  infest  the  hark.     Baird, 

4.  (Bot.)  A  plant  that  grows  on  a  support,  or 
creeps  along  the  ground.  Gray. 

Winders  or  creeiters,  as  ivy,  briony,  and  woodbine.  Bacon. 

6.  {yatit.)  An  iron  instrument,  with  four 
claws ;  —  used  for  draggintj  the  bottom  of  a  har- 
bor or  river  to  find  any  thing  lost.  Dana. 

6.  An  iron  used  to  slide  along  the  grate  in 
kitchens.  Bailey. 

7.  A  kind  of  galoche,  or  low  patten  or  clog 
worn  by  women.  Bailey. 

8.  (Arch.)  pi.  Leaves  or  bunches  of  foli.ajje 
on  the  angles  of  spires,  pinnacles,  &c.,  in  Goth- 
ic buildings ;  crockets.  Francis. 


CREEP'-HOle,  «.    L  a  hole  to  hide  in. 

2.  A  subterfuge ;  an  excuse.  Johmott 

CREEP'ING,  p.  a.     1.  Moving  along  the  ground; 

extending  horizontally  ;  crawling.       Hamilton. 
2.  {Bot.)    Growing  flat  on,  or   beneath,  the 

ground,  and  rooting.  Gray. 

CREEP'l.NG-CROW'FOOT    (-ftt),   M.      (Bot.)    A 

species  of  lianuncubu.  Booth. 

CREEP'|.NG-LY,  ad.  Slowly ;  in  a  creeping  manner. 
t  CREE'PLE,  n.  A  lame  person  ;  a  cripple.  Donne. 

CREE.se,  n.  A  kind  of  dagger  used  by  the  Ma- 
lays. Maunder. 

CR5-.MAs'T5R,  n.  [Qr.KpiitaaTtif;  rpf/i<(u,  to  sus- 
pend.] {AiuU.)  "The  muscle  by  which  the  tes- 
ticles are  drawn  up.  iJungliton. 

t  CR^-MA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  crematio ;  cremo,rrema- 
tus,  to  burn.]     The  act  of  burning.        Browne. 

CRJP-MO'NA,  n.  (Mus.)  A  superior  kind  of  vio- 
lin ; —  80  named  from  Cremona,  where  it  was 
made.  Brande. 

CRE  'MOR,  n.  [L.,  eream."]  A  soft  liquor  resem- 
bling cream.    "  Chyle,  or  cremor.''  Hay. 

CR£m'Q-^In,  n.    See  Crixsox.  Todd. 

CRSm^,  n.    See  Krems. 

CRE'.NATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  rounded 
notches  at  the  edges,  as  a  leaf;  crcn- 
elled.  Loudon. 

CRE'NAT-5D,  a.  [L.  crena,  a  notch.] 
Notched ;  indented.  IVoodward. 

CR£.N'A-TOre,  n.  The  stote  of  being  notched ; 
a  notching.  I^udon. 

CRfiN'^L-LATE,  r.  a.  [L.  crena,  a  notch;  Fr. 
crtueler,  to  indent,  to  notch.]  To  form  with 
crenelles,  or  loop-holes,  as  a  breastwork. 

Glos.o/MH.  Terms. 

CR6n'5L-LAT-ED,     }).     a.     __^__^____ 

[Arch.)  Noting  a  kind  of    aBMHMBpM 

indented   moulding,  used    St-SjCt^  iigtr  jJlg 

in  Norman  buildings.  u         m        m        w 

Francis. 

CRfe.V-^L-LA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  forming,  or 
the  state  of  having,  crenelles.  Brttton. 

CRf-NfiLLE',  n.  A  loop-hole  or  opening  in  par- 
apets, &c.,  for  archers  to  shoot  through.  Brttton. 

CRfiN'gLLED(kr6n'fId),a.  {Bot.)  Having  round- 
ed notches  at  the  edges.  P.  Cye. 

CRE'NjC,  a.  [Gr.  Kp/jyn,  a  well  or  spring.]  {Chem.) 
Noting  a  brown  acid  discovered  by  Berzclius  in 
certain  mineral  waters.  Ogilrie. 

CR£n'KLE,  n.  i^Satit.)  Same  as  Cbinolb.  Crabb. 


# 


CRfiN'r-L.\TE,    a. 
rounded  teeth. 


{Bot.)    Toothed    «ith    fine 
Loudon. 


CREN'V-LAT-5D,  a.  Same  as  Crentiate.  Craig, 
creolo ;  Sp.  criollo ;  Fr.  crrole.] 


J'OLE,  n.     rit.  cr 
native  of  Spani 


CRE' 
A  native  of  Spanish  America  or  the  West  In- 
dies, bom  of  European  parents,  or  descended 
from  European  ancestors,  as  distinguished  from 
a  resident  inhabitant  bom  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
from  the  offspring  of  mixed  blood,  as  the  mu- 
latto, bom  of  a  negro  mother,  and  the  mestizo, 
bom  of  an  Indian  mother.  /*.  Cyc. 

t^  "■  The  Spanish  and  Portueueae  apply  the  term 
to  the  blacks  horn  in  their  colonies,  never  to  wliileii.'* 

Kg'  "  The  word  errole  means  a  native  of  a  Weat 
India  colony,  whether  he  be  black,  white,  or  of  tiie 
colored  impulation."     CarmiekarL 

CR^-6'L|-.\N,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling, 
the  Creoles.  ..^jtA. 

CRE'Q-SOTE,  n.  [Gr.  rp/nf,  ««>/«<,  flesh,  and  mJ«, 
or  cw^w,  to  save ;  <n«r^,  a  preserver ;  Fr.  crrosote.] 
(Chem.)  A  colorless,  oily,  transparent  fluid,  of 
bitter  taste,  obtained  from  tar  by  distillation. 
It  is  a  very  powerful  antiseptic  ;  —  written  also 
creosote  and  krtosote.  Ire. 

CRE'PANCE,  n.  [L.  crepo,  crepana,  to  crack.] 
(Farriery.)  A  chap  or  scratch  in  a  horse's  leg, 
given  bv  the  shoe  of  a  hind  foot  striking  the 
other  hind  foot,  and  often  changing  into  an 
ulcer.  Cr<M. 

CRE'PA.NE,  n.  (Farriery.)  Crcpancc.  Far.  Diet. 

CRftP'I-TATE,  r.  n.    [L.  errpito,  erepUatua  ;  It 
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CRIBBLE 


t  CRfl-PUS'CU-LiNE,    a. 
cular. 


crepitate  ;  Fr.  crepiterJ]  [i.  CREPlTATEn  ;  pp. 
CKEPiTATiso,  CKEPiTATED.]  To  make  a  small, 
crackling  noise  ;  to  crackle.  Cockeram. 

CREP-l-TA'TION,  n.     [Fr.  crepitation.] 

1.  A  small,  crackling  noise.  Johnson. 

2.  (Surff.)  The  noise  made  by  the  friction  of 
fractured  bones  when  the  surgeon  moves  them 
in  certain  directions.  Dunglinon. 

CRF.P'I-tCs,  n.  [L.  crepo,  crepitus,  to  crack,  to 
rattle.] 

1.  (Afed.)  A  discharge  of  wind  from  the  bow- 
els ;  a  fart.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  crackling  noise  produced  by  pressing  a 
cellular  membrane  when  it  contains  air.  Brande. 

CRE'PON,  n.  [Fr.]  A  stuff  made  of  wool,  of 
silk,  or  of  wool  and  silk,  resembling  crape.  Ure. 

CREPT,  i.  &  p.  from  creep.    See  Cheep. 

t  CR?-PUS'CLE,  n.  Same  as  Crepuscule.  Ogilvie. 

CKg-PUS'CU-LAR,  rt.  1.  Relating  to  twilight ; 
glimmering.    '  [k.]  Month.  Rev. 

2.  {Orntth.  &  Ent.)  Noting  birds  and  insects 
that  are  seen  on  the  wing  late  in  the  evening, 
and  before  sunrise.  "  Certain  birds  and  insects 
are  called  crepuscular."  Baird. 

+  CRg-PUS'CULE,  n.  [L.  crepusctilum ;  creper, 
dusky  ;  It.  creptiscolo  ;  Sp.  crepuscule ;  Fr.  cre- 
puscule.]    Twilight ;  crepuseulum.  Bailey. 

Glimmering  ;  crepus- 
Sprat. 

t  CRg-PUS'Cy-LOOs,  a.   Glimmering.  Glanville. 

CliK-Pt/S'CU-Lt7M,n.  [L.]  {A stron.)  The  time 
from  the  first  dawn  of  morning  to  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  or  between  the  setting  of  the  sun  and 
the  last  remains  of  day  ;  twilight.  Bouvier. 

CRES-CKJ\r'Dd,  ti.  [It.]  (M?<s.)  A  direction  to 
tKe  performer  to  increase  the  volume  of  sound 
from  soft  to  loud,  marked  thus  [-=d].  Brande. 

CRES'cpNT,  n.  [L.  cresco,  crescens,  to  increase.] 

1.  The  moon  on  the  increase. 

My  power 's  a  craxent,  and  my  auguring  hope 

Says  it  will  come  to  the  full.  ShaX:. 

^cj-  The  word  is  applied  also  to  other  heavenly 
bodies  when  less  than  one  half  of  their  disk  is  visible. 

2.  The  figure  of  the  new  moon,  used  for  the 
Bymbol  of  Mahometanism  or  of  the  Turkish 
empire.   "The  empire  of  the  Crescent."  Brande. 

3.  {Her.)  A  bearing  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon. 

The  crefccnt  ia  frequently  used  to  distinguish  the  coat 
armor  of  a  second  brother  or  junior  family  from  that  of  the 
principal  branch.  Brande. 

4.  A  name  applied  to  three  orders  of  knight- 
hood which  used  the  crescent  for  a  symbol ;  the 
first  iniitituted  by  Charles  I.,  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  in  1268 ;  the  second  by  Rent;  of  Anjou,  in 
1448  ;  and  the  third  by  the  sultan  Selim,  in  1801. 
The  last-mentioned  order  is  still  in  existence, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  none  but 
Christians  are  eligible  for  admission.     Brande. 

5.  {Mus  )  A  Turkish  instrument  with  bells 
or  jingles;  —  used  in  military  music.       Moore, 

iJRES'C^lNT,  a.  [L.  cresco,  crescens,  to  grow; 
It.  crescente  ;  Sp.  creciente  ;  Fr.  croissant^  In- 
creasing ;  growing;  enlarging.  "He  was  then 
of  a  crescent  note."  Shak. 

Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns.       Hilton. 

CRES'C^NT,  V.  a.  To  mark  or  adorn  with  a  cres- 
cent, or  with  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent,    [ii.] 

A  dark  wood  crescents  more  than  half  the  lawn.    Seward. 

CRES'CgNT-fD,  p.  a.     Adorned  with  a  crescent. 

CRES'CpNT-FORMED,  a.  Formed  like  a  cres- 
cent ;  crescent-shaped.  Scott, 

CRES'CpNT— LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  crescent. 

CRES'C?NT-SHAPED  (-Bhapt),  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped 
like  a  crescent ;  lunate.  Craig. 

CRES'CJVE,  a.  Increasing ;  growing,  [r.]    Shak. 

CRESS,  n.  [A.  S.  cmrse  ;  Dut.  kers  ;  Ger.  kresse  ; 
It.  crescione  ;  Fr.  cresson.  —  Menage  derives  it 
from  L.  cresco,  to  grow.  —  "  Perhaps  from  cres- 
co, it  being  a  quick  grower."  Johnson.]  {Hot.) 
The  name  given  to  various  plants,  with  acrid  or 
pungent  leaves.  Some  of  them  are  used  as  a 
salad,  and  others  are  employed  in  medicine. 
Common  cress  is  Lepiditim  sativum  ;  water- 
cress, Nasturtium  officinale  ;  Belleisle  or  Nor- 


mandy cress,  Barbarea  prcecox  ;  Indian  cress, 
Tropceolum  majus.  P.  Cyc. 

CR?S-SELLE',  n.  [Fr.  crecelle.]  {Eccl.)  An  in- 
strument of  wood,  used  in  the  Catholic  church, 
during  passion-week,  instead  of  bells. 

CRES'S^iT,  n.  [Fr.  croisset,  dim.  of  croix,  a  cross  ; 
—  because  beacons  had  anciently  crosses  upon 
their  tops.  Johnson.  —  "  Probably  Fr.  creuset,  a 
crucible  or  open  pot  which  always  contained 
the  light."     Nares.  —  Dut.  kaers,  a  candle.] 

1.  A  light  in  an  open  pot  or  pan,  set  upon  a 
beacon  or  a  watch-tower,  or  carried  in  the  hand. 

A  burning  cresset  was  showed  out  of  the  steeple.  Holmshcd. 
Vigilance,  in  her  one  hand  a  lamp,  or  cresset.    IS.  Jonson. 

2.  A  kitchen  utensil  for  setting  a  pot  over 
the  fire.     [Local.]  Ogilvie. 

3.  {Coopering.)  An  iron  frame  used  by  coop- 
ers in  heating  barrels. 

CRES'SgT-LIGHT,  n,  A  large  light  or  lantern 
fixed  on  a  pole.  Ash. 

CRESS'-ROCK-fT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  Spanish  crucif- 
erous shrub  ;   Vella  pseudocytisus.  Loudon. 

CREST,  n.  [L.  crista  ;  It.  cresta  ;  Sp.  creston  ; 
Fr.  Crete.] 

1.  The  feathers  or  other  ornament  on  the  top 
of  a  helmet ;  —  often  used  for  the  helmet  itself. 

His  valor,  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day. 

Hath  taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds.     Shak. 

2.  The  comb  of  a  cock  ;  a  tuft.  Milton. 

3.  Any  tuft,  or  ornament,  on  the  head,  as 
that  assigned  by  poets  to  serpents  :  —  the  top. 

Their  crests  divide, 
And,  towering  o'er  his  head,  in  triumph  ride.     Drydeiu 

4.  The  rising  part  of  a  horse's  neck. 

5.  Loftiness  of  mien  ;  pride ;  spirit ;  courage. 

When  horses  should  endure  the  bloody  spur, 

They  fall  their  crests.  Shak. 

6.  {Her.)  The  ornament  of  a  helmet. 

The  horn; 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  was  born.  Shak. 

CREST,  V.  a,  [i,  crested  ;  pp.  cresting,  crest- 
ed.] 

1.  To  serve  as  a  crest  for ;  to  cover  like  a 
crest. 

His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean;  his  reared  arm  eresterl  the 
world.  Shak. 

2.  To  mark  with  long  streaks,  like  the  plumes 
of  a  helmet ;  to  adorn  as  with  a  plume  or  crest. 

Like  as  the  shining  sky,  in  summer's  night. 

Is  crested  all  with  lines  of  fiery  light.  Sjjenser. 

CREST' pD,  p.  a.  1.  Wearing  a  crest,  plume,  tuft, 
or  comb.  "  Crested  helmets."  Milton.  "  The 
crested  bird."     Dry  den. 

2.  {Bot.)  Applied  to  some  elevated      ,^\ 
appendage  terminating  a  particular  or-    ^^T' 
gan ;  cristate. 

A  stamen  is  crested  when  the  filament  projects 
beyoi\d  the  anther.  Loudon. 

CREST'^D-DIV'gR,  n,  {Ornith.)  A  large  water- 
fowl ;  Podiceps  cristatus  ;  —  so  called  from  its 
having  a  tuft  on  its  head.  —  See  Podicipi- 
NiE.  Booth. 

CREST'FAL-LEN  (kr6st'mi-ln),  a. 

\.  Dejected ;  dispirited  ;  disheartened.  Shak. 

2.  {Mati.)  Noting  the  condition  of  a  horse 

when  the  crest  hangs  to  one  side.  Londmi  Ency. 

CREST'L^SS,  a.  Having  no  crest;  not  dignified 
with  coat-armor  ;  of  ignoble  birth.  Shak. 

CREST-MA-RINE',  n.  Rock-samphire.  Maunder. 

CREST'-TILE§,  n.  pi.  {Arch.)  Tiles  used  to 
cover  the  ridge  of  a  roof,  upon  which  they  fit  in 
the  manner  of  a  saddle.  IVeale. 

CRES'WgLL,  n.  The  broad  edge  or  verge  of  the 
sole  of  a  shoe.  Bailey. 

CR^-TA'CEOrS  (kre-ta'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  cretacetis ; 
creta,  chalk  ;  Fr.  cretace.]  Having  the  quali- 
ties of  chalk  ;  abounding  with  chalk ;  chalky  ; 
as,  "  Cretaceous  substances."  Grew. 

CR^-TA'CEOyS-LY,  ad.    In  a  manner  like  chalk. 

CRE'TAN,  o/- CRE'TIAN,  a.  {Geog.)  Belonging 
to  the  Island  of  Crete,  or  Candia.  Ash. 

CRg-TAT'fD,  a.  Rubbed  with  chalk,  [r.]  Bailey. 

CRETE,  n,  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Crete  ;  a  Cretian. 

CRE'TI  AN  (kre'shjin),  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Crete. 

CRE'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  k^vtik6s  ;  L.  creticus.]  {Pros.) 
Noting  a  kind  of  foot  in  Greek  and  Latin  po- 
etry. Beck. 


CRE'TIC,  n.  {Pros.)  A  foot  in  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  consisting  of  a  short  syllable  between 
two  long  ones.  Bentley. 

CRE'T|-Ci§M,  n.  .  Same  as  Cretism.  Craig. 

CRE'T(N,  n.  [Fr.]  An  idiot  afflicted  with  the 
goitre,  often  found  in  the  Alpine  valleys,  in  the 
Valais.  Brande. 

CRE'T{N-I§M,  n.     [Fr.  crttinisme.] 

1.  A  species  of  idiocy  with  which  the  goitrous 
inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  valleys  are  afflicted. 

2.  The  goitre,  or  a  wen  or  swelling  on  the 
throat.  Kidd. 

CRE'TI^M,  n.  [Gr.  KpriTicfidt ;  Kpvri^w,  to  behave 
like  a  Cretan,  i.  e.  to  lie.]  A  Cretan  practice; 
a  falsehood.  Smart 

fCRp-TOSE',  a.  [L.  cretosus;  creta,  chalk.] 
Chalky  ;  containing  chalk.  Ash. 

CREUX(}itb),n.  \Yt.,  a  hollow,  or  cavity,]  {Sculp.) 
The  reverse  of  relief.  —  To  engrave  en  creux  is 
to  cut  below  the  surface.  Crahb. 

CRE-VASSE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  gap  ;  an  opening  ;  a 
crevice  ;  a  ravine  ;  a  gulley  ;  —  applied,  es- 
pecially in  the  southern  and  western  portion  of 
the  U.  S.,  to  a  breach  in  a  levee  or  embankment 
of  a  river.  Bartlett. 

CREV'ET,  71.  A  melting-pot  used  by  goldsmiths; 
a  cruset.  Crahb. 

CREV'ICE  (krev'js),  n.  [L.  crepo,  to  crack  ;  Old 
Fr.  crevis ;  Fr.  crevasse ;  Sw.  kritfta ;  Dan. 
krcbsl]  A  fissure  ;  a  small  opening' ;  a  crack ; 
a  cleft ;  a  gap  ;  a  chink. 

I  pried  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall.  Shak, 

CREV'ICE,  V.  a.  To  crack  ;  to  flaw,  [h.]  Wottmi, 

CREV'IS,  n.  [Fr.  ecrevisse.]  Crayfish  ;  crawfish. 
[North  of  Eng.]  Smith. 

CREW  (kru),  n.     [A.  S.  cread,  or  cruth,  a  crew.] 

1.  A  company  of  persons  associated  for  any 
purpose,  —  in  a  good  sense,     [r.] 

Whose  only  word  commanded  all  the  crew 

Of  Roman  knights.  Gascoigne. 

There  a  noble  crew 
Of  lords  and  ladies  stood  on  every  side.  Sjienser. 

2.  A  company  of  persons,  —  in  a  bad  senses 
a  band  ;  a  gang ;  a  set. 

He,  with  a  creic  whom  like  ambition  joins 

With  him,  or  under  him  to  tyrannize.  Milton. 

3.  {Xaut.)  The  company  of  sailors  belonging 
to  a  ship,  boat,  or  any  vessel. 

The  anchors  dropi)cd,  his  crew  the  vessels  moor.  Drydeu. 

Sjm.  —  See  Band. 

CREW  (krii),  i.  from  crow.  —  See  Crow. 

CREW'pL  (krti'fl),  n.  [Dut.  klewel.]  Yam  or 
worsted  wound  on  a  ball.  Walton. 

CREW'^T  (kru'et),  n.     See  Crcet. 

CRIB,  n.  [A.  S.  cry6;  Dut. /tni  ;  Ger.  krippe; 
Sw.  krttbha  ;  Dan.  kryhbe.] 

1.  The  rack  or  mansrer  of  a  stable. 


2.  The  stall  of  an  ox,  cow,  or  calf.    Johnson. 

3.  A  bin  :  —  case  or  box  in  salt  works. 

4.  A  small  habitation  ;  a  cottage. 

Why  rather.  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 

Than  in  the  perfumed  ehamlrers  of  the  great?        S>ak. 

5.  A  frame  for  a  child's  bed.  Clarke, 

6.  A  cribble  or  sieve.  Swift. 

7.  A  classic  with  a  translation.  Clarke, 

CRIB,  v.  a.   \i.  CRIBBED  ;  pp.  CRIBBING,  CRIBBED.] 

1.  To  put  in  a  crib  ;  to  enclose,  as  in  a  crib  ; 
to  confine  ;  to  cage. 

Now  I'm  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in.        Shak. 

2.  To  Steal  for  a  petty  purpose.  Smart. 

CRIB,  V.  n.    To  be  confined,  as  in  a  crib.  Smart. 

CRIB'BA^E,  n.  A  game  at  cards  in  which  the 
dealer  makes  up  a  third  hand  for  himself,  partly 
from  the  hand  of  his  opponent.  Smart. 

CRIb'-BIT-ING,  n.  {Farriery.)  The  habit  which 
some  horses  have  of  biting  the  manger.  Brande. 

CRIB'BLE  (krib'bl),  n.     1.  [L.  cribellum,  dim.  of 

cribrum,  a  sieve  ;  It.  cribro,  crivello ;  Sp.  criba; 

Fr.  crible.]     A  coarse  sieve,  for  sifting  corn, 

sand,  or  gravel ;  a  riddle.  Brande. 

2.  [Old  Fr.  criblure.]  Coarse  meal.  Johnson. 

CRIB'BLE,  a.  Coarse ;  as,  "  Cribble  bread."  Huloet. 
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CRTB'BLB,  v.  a.  [i.  ckibbi.ed  ;  pp.  cribbmno, 
CKIBBLED.]  To  sift  with  a  cribble,  riddle,  or 
sieve.  LyUleton. 

tCRI-BRA'TlON,  n.  [h.  cribro,aibratus,  io  sift.] 
(I'hannacy.)  The  act  of  sifting  drugs.     Bailey. 

CVl\\\'VL\-VO\\M,  a,  [L.  oihrum,  a  sieve,  and.for- 
tna,  form  ;  Kr.  cribriforine.]  (Anat.)  Having 
the  form  of  a  sieve  ;  —  apnlicd  to  the  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,  througli  which  the  fibres  of 
the  olfactory  nerve  pass  to  the  nose.  DtnujUaon. 

CRI-BUOSE',  a.  (Bot.)  Perforated  like  a  sieve 
with  small  apertures.  Loudon. 

(KU'H'TON-lTE.n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  ilmenite, 
or  titanate  of  iron.  Dana. 

CRIck,   n.     1.    [It.   cricchi.— See  Creak.]     A 

creaking,  as  of  a  door ;  creak.  Johnnon. 

2.  A  rheumatic  affection,  or  cramp,  as  of  the 

neck.  Dimjliaon. 

CRlCK'gT,  n.  1.  [Dut.  krekel.  —  "  Certainly  from 
the  sound  it  utters."  Richardson.  — Fr.  criquet.] 
A  chirping  insect  of  the  genus  Gryllus,  some 
species  of  which  frequent  houses.  Harris. 

I  beard  Uic  owl  screoii)  and  the  cricL-elf  cry.  Shak. 

fg-  WIiou  the  cricket  shrilln,  lie  rai-es  the  wing- 

covcrs  a  little,  and  sliiitflcH  them  tnf;etlier  lengthwise, 

80  that  the  projecting  vanes  uf  one  are  made  to  grate 

against  those  of  the  other.    HarrU. 

2.  [A.  S.  cricc,  a  staff.]  A  game  played  with 
a  bat  and  ball. 

3.  A  low  seat  or  stool. 

CRTcK'pT-gR,  n.  One  who  plays  at  cricket.  Pory. 

CRICK'^T-ING-Ap'PLE,  n.  A  small  species  of 
apple.  Johnson. 

CRIck'5T-MAtch,  n.    A  match  at  cricket. 

CRI'COId,  a.  [Gr.  xpUos,  a  ring,  and  {lios,  form.] 
(Anat.)  Annular  ;  ring-shaped.  Brande. 

C'RI'pR,  n.  One  who  cries  or  proclaims,  as  he  who 
cries  goods  for  sale,  or  the  officer  who  makes 
proclamations  in  a  court  of  justice. 

CRIME,  w.  [Gr.  irp<'/ia,  a  matter  for  judgment ; 
(tpiVo),  to  separate,  to  judge ;  L.  crimen ;  cerno, 
to  judge;  It.  cri/nine  ;  Sp.  crimen;  Fr.  crime.] 

1.  An  infraction  of  law,  but  particularly  of 
human  law,  and  so  distinguished  from  (not  op- 
posed to)  sin  ;  an  otfcnce  against  society  or 
against  morals,  as  far  as  they  are  amenable  to 
the  laws  ;  a  great  offence  ;  a  felony. 

A  crime  or  misdemeanor  is  an  act  committed  or  omitted 
in  violation  of  a  public  law.  lilacksluiie. 

Actions  contrary  to  the  precept*  of  religion  arc  called  sins; 
actions  contrary  to  the  nrinciples  of  morals  are  called  vices; 
and  actions  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  state  are  called  cn'men. 

Maunder. 

2.  f  The  cause  or  origin  of  a  WTong  act. 

The  tree  of  life,  the  crime  of  our  first  father's  fall.  Spenser. 

A  capital  crime  is  one  for  which  the  penalty  is  death. 

Syn. —  Crime  is  a  violation  of  a  human  law,  or 
Ibe  law  of  a  state  ;  sin  is  a  violation  of  the  divine 
law,  or  the  prereiits  of  religion  ;  i^icc  is  opposite  to 
virtue,  and  is  an  otFence  against  morality,  or  a  viola- 
tion of  the  moral  law.  Crime  is  e3|)ecially  the  object 
of  ju^i^sprudcnce  ;  vice,  of  ethics  ;  sin,  of  theology. 
A/eliniy  in  a  capital  crime,  or  a  heinous  ofl'ence  ;  a 
misdemeanor  is  a  minor  crime,  or  less  than  a  crime. 
—  See  Evil,  Offence. 

t-CRlME'FUL,  a.    Full  of  crime  ;  wicked.    Shak. 

+  CRiME'LfSS,  a.  "Without  crime ;  innocent.  Shak. 

CRIm'I-NAL,  a.  [L.  crimtTiaUs ;  It.  criminale ; 
Sp.  criminal ;  Fr.  crimineL] 

1.  Contrary  to  law ;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  crime. 

Live  thou,  and  to  thy  mother  dead  attest 

That  clear  she  died  from  blemish  criminal.      Spenser. 

2.  Tainted  with  crime  ;  guilty  of  a  crime. 

The  neglert  of  any  of  the  relative  dutie*  tenders  us  rrini- 
iiuU  In  the  sight  of  God.  Jioyers. 

3.  Relating  to  crime  ;  not  civil ;  as,  "  A  crim- 
inal Ytrosecution  " ;  "  Criminal\o.vi." Blackstone. 

Criminal  connersntion,  {Imw.)  adultery; — usually 
abbreviated  thus,  crim.  con. 

Syn. —  Criminal  respects  the  character  of  the  of- 
fence ;  iTKtfy,  the  fact  of  committing  it.  The  decree 
nf  erimintmly  of  a  person  is  to  be  estimated  by  circum- 
stances ;  his  iTuilt  requires  to  lie  proved  by  evidence. 
II(>  whit  contradicts  another  abruptly  in  conversation, 
may  lie  said  to  be  m'H'y  of  a  breach  of  politeness,  but 
he  would  not  be  styled  criminal. 
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CRTm'I-NAL,  n.  A  person  guilty  of  a  crime;  a 
malefactor;  a  culprit;  a  convict ;  a  felon. 

The  same  ievere  iinpoaitions  are  not  Indlflerently  to  be 
laid  upon  crinuH€ds,  Jip,  Taylor. 

Syn. —  Criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon,  and  ron- 
viet,  are  all  terms  employed  to  denote  public  otlunders. 
Criminal  is  a  general  term,  and  compriseM  all  tlio  oth- 
ers. Malefactor  is  one  who  has  committed  Kume 
crime;  culprit,  a  criminal  arraigned  at  the  Unr ;  felon, 
one  guilty  of  a  capital  or  ureal  crime;  cunrict,  one 
under  the  sentence  of  law  for  a  crime. 

CRIm-1-NAl'I-TV,  n.     [Low  h.  criminnUtnt ;  It. 

criminalith ;  Sp.  criminalidad ;  Fr.  criminalite.'] 

The    quality    of    being    criminal ;    guiltiness ; 

guilt.  Coke. 

Syn. — See  Criminal. 

CRIM'|-NAL-LV,  ad.     In  a  criminal  manner. 

CRiM'l-NAL-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  crim- 
inal ;  criminality  ;  guiltiness.  llammotid. 

CKIm'J-NATE,  t!.  a.  [L.  criminor,  criminatns; 
It.  criminare.]  [i.  ckiminated;  pp.  ciiiMi- 
NATINO,  CKIMINATED.]  To  charge  with  crime; 
to  accuse ;  to  impeach  ;  to  reproach  ;  to  censure. 

It  is  no  slight  authority  which  shall  persuade  us  to  crimi- 
nate with  the  charge  of  disloyalty  au  uncorrupt,  independent 
Parliament.  Jiurke. 

CRiM-l-NA'TION,  M.  [L.  criminatio;  \t.  crimi- 
nazione;  Sp.  criminacion.]  The  act  of  crimi- 
nating ;  accusation  ;  charge  ;  censure. 

If  provoked,  as  I  trust  I  never  shall  be,  into  rriminuHon 
and  recrimination.  Daniel  Webtler. 

CRIm'{-NA-tIve,  a.  Charging  with  crime;  cen- 
suring; criminatory.  Brougham. 

CR!m'1-NA-TO-RY,  a.  Relating  to  crimination  ; 
accusing ;  censorious.  Bailey. 

tCRlM'J-NOUS,  a.  [L.  criminosus.l  "Wicked; 
guilty  ;  criminal.  Bp.  Hall. 

tCRlM'l-NOfrS-LY,  a<i.    Wickedly.    Hammond. 

tCRlM'J-NOUS-NESS,  n.  Wickedness;  gi>ilt. 
"  The  cHminousness  of  his  fault."  Boyle. 

CRIM'O^IN  (krtm'zn),  a.  [It.  cremisino.']  Crim- 
son.—  See  Crimson.  Spenser. 

CRImP,  a.  [A.  S.  acruman,  or  acrymman,  to 
crumble ;  Dut.  kruimelen,  to  crumble ;  Ger. 
kriimeln.] 

1.  Friable ;  brittle ;  easily  crumbled.  "  The 
crimp  earth."  Philips. 

2.  Not  consistent.  [A  low  cant  word.]  Johnson. 

The  evidence  Is  crimp;  the  witnesses  contradict  them- 
selves. Arbulhnut, 

CRImp,  n.    1.  A  game  at  cards.  B.  Jnnson. 

2.  One  who  decoys  others  into  military  ser- 
vice.    [A  low  word.]  Johnson. 

3.  An  agent  for  coal-merchants,  and  for  per- 
sons concerned  in  shipping.  Buchanan. 

CRIMP,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  ge-ci-ympt,  curled  ;  Dut.  § 
Ger.  krimpen,  to  crumple  ;  Sw.  krympa  ;  Dan. 
krympe.']  [i.  crimped  ;  pp.  cuimpixo,  crimp- 
ed.] 

1.  To  curl  or  crisp,  as  the  hair.  Johnson. 

2.  To  form  into  ridges  ;  to  plait.  Smart. 

3.  To  decoy  for  the  army.   [Low.]         Smart. 

4.  (Cookery.)  To  make  crisp  by  gashing,  as 
cod-fish.  Smart. 

CRTMP'ApE,n.  The  act  of  crimping,  [r.]  Maunder. 

CRImp'ING,  n.     The   act  of  one  who  crimps; 

crimpage. 
CRlMP'JNG-IR-ON,  n.    An  iron  for  curling  hair. 

CRTMP'jNG-MA-C;iliNE',n.  A  machine  for  form- 
ing a  kind  of' plaiting  or  fluting  on  frills  or  ruf- 
fles. M",  Ency. 

CRIm'PLE  (-pi),  t>.  a.  [Dim.  o(  crimp.]  [«.  cbim- 
pled  ;  pp.  CRiMPi-iNO,  crimpi.ed.]  To  cause 
to  shrink  or  contract ;  to  corrugate. 

He  passed  the  cautery  through  them,  and  •crnrdingly 
crimpled  them  up.  H'itcman. 

CRIm'^ON  (krtm'zn),  n.  [Ar.  kermes,  the  cochi- 
neal insect ;  Low  L.  kermisinus  ;  It.  cremisi ; 
Sp.  carmesi;  Fr.  cramoisi. — Ger.  ktirmesin.] 
The  color  of  red  somewhat  darkened  with  blue. 
"  Crimson,  a  very  deep  red  with  an  eye  of  bhie." 
Boyle.  "The  virgin  crimson  of  modesty."  Shak. 

CRTM'^ON  (krlm'/.n),  rt.  Red,  darkened  with  blue. 
"  A  m»i«oM  poppy  flower."  Chapman.  "The 
crimson  web  of  war."    Gray. 
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CRT M 'SON  (krTm'zn),  r.  a.  To  dye  with  crimson 
Shak.     "  The  crimsoned  east.       T/tomton. 

CRIm'ijoN,  r.  n.  To  be  tinged  with  red;  to  be- 
come of  a  crimson  color  ;  to  bluitb.  Snuirt. 

CRlM'^ON-HUEU,  a.  Of  the  hue  or  color  of 
crimson.  Clarkr. 

CRlM'^ON-PfiT'ALLED,  a.  Having  petals  of  the 
color  of  crimson.  Ec.  Rer. 

CRiil'ifON-WAKM,  a.   Warm  to  redress.  Clarke. 

tCRI'NAL,  a.     [L.  crintUU,  from  crini9,  hair.] 

Belonging  to  the  hair.  Blount. 

CRf'NAT-gD,  o.  Having  long  hair ;  hairv  ;  re- 
sembling hair.  P.  Cye. 

CRi'NA-TQ-RV,  a.  Made  of,  or  relating  to,  the 
hair.  Craig. 

CRIN'C^M  (krTngk'uin),  n.  A  cramp ;  a  contrac- 
tion :  —  whimsical  notion.  "  Cnneum  of  the 
mind."    [Ludicrous.]  Hudibras. 

CRl'NgL,  or  CRI'K^T,  n.  A  very  fine,  hair-like 
feather.  Booth. 

CRIn^E  (krlnj),  n.  A  8er\ile  bow;  mean  civility. 

With  tacriflce  of  knees,  of  crooks,  and  cringe,     li.  Jotuon. 

CRIN^E (krlnj),  r.n.  [Ger.  kriechen  ;  A.  S.  cryml>- 
ing,  a  bending.]  [i.  chixoed; />p.  chinoi.no, 
CRINGED.]  To  bend  in  submission,  servility, 
or  flattery ;  to  bow  servilely  or  obsequiously ; 
to  fawn. 

Who  more  than  thou 
Once  fawned,  and  cringed,  and  servilely  adored  ?    JliUa», 

CRIN^^E  (krlnj),  r.  o.  To  draw  together ;  to  con- 
tract,    [r.] 

Whip  him.  fellows. 
Till,  like  a  boy,  you  Kc  him  cn'jitfic  his  bee.         Skal. 

CRIN^B''!^'^!  ^*  ^'^^  ^ho  cringes;  a  mean, 
servile  flatterer.  Ogiltie. 

CR!N9'f:R,n.  One  who  cringes;  a  flatterer.  Todd. 

CRTN(jr'|NG,  p.  a.  Bowing  obsequiously;  fatvning. 
"  The  cringing  knave.'  Swijl. 

CRIN9'I^'^*^Y»  '"^*    lo  *  cringing  manner. 

CRIN'GLE  (krlng'gl,  82),  n.  [Dut.  krinkel,  a  bend, 
a  ring.]  (Naut.)  A  short  piece  of  rope  having 
each  end  spliced  into  the  bolt-rope  of  a  sail, 
and  confining  an  iron  ring  or  thimble.       Dana. 

CRlN-l-CULT'l'-RAL,  a.  IL.  crinis,  hair,  and 
cultura,  cultivation.]  Relating  to  the  growth 
of  hair.  Clarke. 

CR|-Nl9'pR-OCs,  o.  [Ij.crimaer,  long-haired; 
crinis,  hair,  and  gero,  to  bear.]    Hairy.    Bailey. 

CRi'NITE,  a.  [L.  crinitus,  hairy;  mru>,  hair; 
It.  <Sr  Sp.  critiito.] 

1.  Having  the  appearance  of  hair  ;    hairy. 
"  Crinite,  caudate  stars."  Fairfax^ 

2.  {Bot.)  Bearded  with  long  hairs.  (Jray. 

CRiN'KLE  (kring'kl,  82),  r.n.  [Dut.  krinkelen.— 
The  dim.  of  cringe.  Richardson.]  [•'.  citlNKi.ED  ; 
pp.  cri.nki.ixo,  CRixKi-ED.l  To go  in  and  out; 
to  run  in  flexures  ;  to  wrinkle  ;  to  curl. 

Her  legs  are  two  fUnt  crinkling  props.        /tmnoKoai. 

CRiN'KLE  (kring'kl),  r.  a.  1.  To  make  with 
many  flexures;  to  mould  into  inequalities. 

For  the  house  is  criniled  to  and  fro.  Cltattcrr. 

2.  To  cause  to  bend  under  a  load.     Brockett. 

CRTn'KLE  (kring'kl),  n.  A  wTinklc  ;  a  sinuosity. 
"  The  crinkles  in  this  glass."  Search. 

ORT.N'KLED  (krlnk'kld),;i.a.  Formed  in  flexures ; 
wrinkled. 

CRlNK'L|NG,  p.  a.  Running  in  flexures;  wrin- 
kling. 

CRf'NO,  n.  [L.  crinis,  hair;  It.  crine,  or  crino, 
hair.]  (Med.)  A  euticular  disease,  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  insinuation  of  a  hair-worm  under 
the  skin  of  infants.  Brande. 

CRI'nOIO,         )  a.    Belonging  to  the  crinoidea. 
CRi-.N{Jll)'AL,  )  Milier. 

CJil-J^biD  'E-Jt,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Kointy,  a  lily,  and  tlf^, 
form.]  (PaL  &  Ao'4.)  A  family  of  nearly  ex- 
tinct animals  belonging  to  the  order  Echinoder- 
mata,  having  a  tatiiated,  lilv-shapcd  disk  sup- 

fiorted  on  a  jointed  stem.    When  the  stem  is  cy- 
indrical  the  species  are  called  encrinites.Branae. 
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CRINOIDE^ 

CKl-Jvd/D'E-^yTi.pL   See  Ckinoiuea.    Baird. 

CRI-i\01D'5-AN,  n.  One  of  the  Crinoidea.  Brande, 

CRIN'O-LINE,  n.  [Fr.,fromrr*«,  horsehair,  and /in, 
flax,  j  An  expansive  stiff  skirt  worn  by  women, 
made  originally  of  hair  cloth  ;  — now  applied  to 
a  skirt  of  any  material,  stiffened  with  starch  or 
other  substance,  or  expanded  by  hoops.    Blunt. 

CRI-NOSE',  a.  [L.  crinis,  hair.]  Hairy ;  covered 
with  hair,     [k.]  Bailey. 

CRI-NOS'l-TY,  n.    Hairiness,     [r.]  Bailey. 

CRI'J^UM,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  the  bulb 
of  one  species  of  which  {Crimim  Asiaticum)  is 
used  in  the  East  Indies  as  an  emetic.       Baird. 

CRIp'LTNG,  n.  A  short  spar  set  up  as  a  support 
against  the  side  of  a  house.  Britton. 

CRIP'PLE  (krip'pl),  n.  [A.  S.  creopere,  a  creeper, 
a  cripple;  Dut.  kreupel ;  Ger.  krilppel;  Sw. 
krymplimj;  Ban.  krobling;GBLe\. criopkich;  M. 
crtgffyL]  A  lame  person  ;  one  who,  from  any 
cause,  has  not  the  full  use  of  his  limbs. 

See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sing.        Pope. 

CRIp'PLE,  a.     Lame,     [ii.]  Shak. 

CrTp'PLE,  v.  a.  [i.  cnipPLEP ;  pp.  crippling, 
CRIPPLED.]  To  lame  ;  to  make  lame  ;  — to  dis- 
able.   "  Crippled  fingers."  Dryden. 

tCRlP'PLE-NESS,  n.    Lameness.  Johnson. 

CRIP'PLING,  n.    Same  as  Cripling.        Ogilvie. 

CRI'SJS,  n. ;  pi.  crT'se§.  [Gr.  Kolati^  Kpivw,  to 
separate,  to  decide ;  1,: crisis ;  It.  crise,  or  cnsi ; 
Sp.  crisis  ;  Fr.  crise.'\ 

1.  The  time  when  any  thing  is  at  its  height ; 
a  decisive  point  in  any  important  affair ;  a  criti- 
cal time;  a  decisive  turn  ;  a  turning  point. 

This  hour 's  the  very  crisis  of  your  fate.  Di-yden. 

2.  (Med.)  That  point  in  a  disease  in  which  it 
takes  a  decisive  turn. 

Ot»es,  properly  so  called,  do  very  seldom  happen  in  other 
than  fevers  and  tfie  like  acute  diseases.  Boj/le. 

CRISP,  a.  [L.  cnspiis,  curled  or  wrinkled;  It. 
crespo,  wrinkled  ;  A.  S.  crisp,  curled,  frizzled.] 

1.  Curled ;  frizzled.    "  Crisp  hair."    Chaucer. 

Bulls  are  more  crisji  on  the  forehead  than  cows.       Bacon. 

2.  Turning  in  and  out;  winding.  "Leave 
your  crisp  channels."  Shak. 

3.  Easily  broken  ;  brittle  ;  friable  ;  crispy. 

If  the  cakes  at  tea  eat  short  and  crisp,  they  were  made  by 
Olivia.  Goldsmith. 

4.  Effervescing  or  sparkling,  as  liquors;  brisk. 

Friar,  you  must  leave 
Tour  neat,  crigp  claret,  and  fall  to  your  cider.    Beau.  t(  Fl. 

CRISP,  V.  a.  [L.  crispo  ;  It.  crespare  ;  Sp.  cres- 
par;  Yt.  creper."]     [i.  crisped;   />;).  crisping, 

CRISPED.] 

1.  To  contract  into  knots  or  curls  ;  to  twist ; 
to  curl ;  to  make  wavy.  "  Crisped  tresses." 
Drayton.     "  Crisped  books."  Milton. 

2.  To  make  crisp,  crispy,  or  brittle.     Clarke. 

CRiSP,  V.  n.     To  curl.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

CRIS'PAT-jpD,  a.  Rough  with  waving  lines.  Craig. 

tCRJS-PA  TION,  n.  The  act  of  curling,  or  the 
state  of  being  curled.  Bacon. 

CRIS'P  A-TURE,  n.  The  state  of  being  curled.  Craig. 

CRISP'gR,  n.  That  which  crisps  or  curls  ;  an  in- 
strument for  friezing  or  crisping  cloth.     Booth, 

CRIs'PJN,  n.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  shoe- 
makers, of  whom  St.  Crispin  was  the  reputed 
patron  saint.  Crabb. 

CRISP'ING-IR'ON  (-i'urn),  n.  A  curling-iron ; 
crisping-pin.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

CRISP'JNG-PIn,  M.   A  curling-iron.  Isaiah  m.22. 

tCRlS-Pl-SUL'CANT,  a.  [L.  crispisulcans  ;  cris- 
pus,  curled,  and  sulco,  sulcans,  to  furrow.] 
Waved  or  undulating,  as  lightning.         Bailey. 

CRtSP'iTE,  n.  {Min.)  An  ore  of  titanium ;  titanic 
acid ;  rutile.  Dana. 

CRISP'LY,  ad.     In  a  crisp  or  brittle  manner. 

CRISP'N^ISS.n.  State  of  being  crisp  ;  curledness. 

CRISP'Y,  a.    1.  Curled  ;  frizzled ;  crisp.  Johnson. 
2.  Short  and  brittle  ;  crisp.  Smart. 

CRIsS'-CR6SS,  n.     1.   The  mark  made  in  the 
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shape  of  a  cross  as  the  signature  of  one  who 
cannot  write.  Brcckett. 

2.  A  game  played  on  slates  or  paper  by  chil- 
dren. Bartlett. 

CRISS-CROSS-ROW  (kris-krSs-rS'),  n.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  Christ-cross-row. 1  The  alphabet :  — 
the  beginning.  —  See  Christ-cross-row. 

She  is  not  come  to  the  criii»-cross-row  of  her  perfection 
yet.  Southertie. 

CRIS'TATE,  a.  [L.  cristatus;  crista,  a  crest.] 
(Bot.)  Having  an  elevated  appendage  resem- 
bling a  crest ;  crested.  —  See  Crested.     Gray. 

CRI-TE'RI-ON,  n. ;  pi.  criteria,  rarely  criteri- 
ONS.  [Gr.  KpiTi'ipiov ;  Koivbi,  to  judge  ;  It.  ig  Sp.  cri- 
terio ;  Fr.  criterium.\  A  rule,  mark,  or  standard 
by  which  a  judgment  or  estimate  can  be  formed ; 
a  test ;  a  measure. 

Our  knowledge,  therefore,  is  real  only  so  far  as  there  is  a 
conformity  between  our  ideas  and  the  reality  of  things.  But 
what  shall  be  the  criterion  'I  Locke. 

Criterion  is  now  used  chiefly  to  denote  the  character  which 
distinguishes  truth  ironi  falsity.  Fleming. 

IKS'  This  is  originally  a  Greek  word,  and  the  Greek 
plural  criteria  is  most  commoiily  used  ;  but  criterions 
is  countenanced  by  some  grammarians,  as  Priestley, 
Grant,  &c.,  and  by  some  autliors,  as  Blackstone, 
Story,  &c. 

;8®""  Criterion  wa<3  so  little  felt  to  be  an  English 
word  In  the  time  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  that  he  writes  it 
KjJiTfijjiuii,''     Trench. 

Syn. —  Criterion  is  a  rule  or  standard  by  which  a 
judgment  may  be  formed  ;  standard  is  that  which  has 
been  established  or  tried  by  a  proper  test,  and  is  used 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  A  criterion  of  merit  or 
of  demerit,  of  right  and  wrong  ;  a  standard  of  weights 
and  measures  ;  a  standard  of  excellence,  of  eloquence. 
Judge  by  a  criterion ;  compare  with  a  standard ;  try 
by  a  test. 

CRI-TE'RI-O-NAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  having  the 
nature  of,  a  criterion,    [r.]  Coleridge. 

CRITH'O-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  xpiO^,  barley,  and 
liavTHii,  divination.]  {Ant.')  Divination  by  ex- 
amining the  dough  or  matter  of  the  cakes 
offered  in  sacrifices,  and  the  meal  strewed  over 
the  victims  to  be  killed.  Craig. 

CRIT'lC,  a.  [Gr.  KpiriKd^ ;  L.  criticus  ;  It.  (Sr  Sp. 
critico  ;  Fr.  critique.']  Relating  to  criticism  ; 
critical.     "  Critic  learning."  Pope. 

CRlT'JC,  n.  [Gr.  (cpjTKcrff;  Koivw,  to  discern,  to 
judge  ;  L.  criticus  ;  It.  crifico  ;  Fr.  critique.'] 

\.  A  judge  of  literary  merit,  or  of  merit  in 
the  fine  arts  generally  ;  a  connoisseur. 

Now  learn  what  morals  critic/!  oneht  to  show; 
For 't  is  but  half  a  judge's  task  to  Know.  Pope. 

The  two  most  distinguished  critics  of  the  last  [eighteenth] 
century,  Bishop  Warburton  and  Dr.  Johnson.  J.  Gait. 

2.  One  apt  to  find  fault ;  a  censurer. 

I  thought  he  would  have  played  the  ignorant  critic  with 
every  thing.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Critical  examination  ;  critique.     Johnson. 

tORTT'JC,  V.  n.     To  play  the  critic  ;  to  criticise. 
They  . . .  comment,  critic,  and  flourish  upon  them.  Temple. 

CRIt'I-CAL,  a.  1.  Capable  of  judging ;  discern- 
ing ;  nicely  judicious.  "  The  judgment  of  more 
critical  ears."  Chillingworth. 

2.  Exact ;  accurate.  "  Poets  and  orators  . . . 
without  this  critical  knowledge."  Burke. 

3.  Inclined  to  find  fault;  captious;  censorious. 

O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to  it; 

For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical..  Shak. 

4.  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  criticism. 

Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets  is  the  finest  critical  work  ex- 
tant, and  can  never  be  read  without  instruction  and  delight. 

Bi/ron. 

5.  Relating  to  a  crisis;  decisive.  "  In  so 
critical  a  juncture."  Swift. 

Our  circumstances  are  indeed  critical;  but  then  they  are 
the  critical  circumstances  of  a  strong  and  mighty  nation. 

Burke. 

Critical  philosophy,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
metaphysical  system  of  Kant,  from  his  work  entitled 
Criticism  of  Pure  Reason. 

CRlT'J-CAL-LY,arf.  In  a  critical  manner ;  exactly. 

CRIT'l-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  criti- 
cal ;  exactness ;  accuracy ;  nicety.        Johnson. 

CRIT-JC-AS'T^R,  n.  An  inferior  critic.  Qu.  Rev. 

CRlT'l-Cls-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  criti- 
cised ;  that  may  be  criticised.  Elphinston. 

CRIT'l-Ci^E,  V.  a.    [It.  criticare  ;    Sp.  criticar.] 

[i.  CRITICISED  ;  pp.  CRITICISING,   CRITICISED.] 
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To  examine  carefully  with  reference  to  excel, 
lences  and  defects  ;  to  pass  judgment  upon. 

Nor  shall  I  look  upon  it  as  any  breach  of  charity  to  criti. 
cise  the  author,  so  long  as  1  keep  clear  of  the  person.  Addifun. 

«^  This  word  is  often  spelt  by  good  writers  criti' 
cize  ;  but  more  commonly  criticise.  It  is  spelt  cr.ticiie 
in  the  dictionaries  of  Bailey,  Kersey,  Dyche,  Martin, 
Smart,  and  Clarke  ;  and  criticise  in  almost  all  tbe 
other  English  dictionaries. 

CRIt'I-CI^E,  v.  n.  To  play  t,he  critic  ;  to  judge ; 
—  especially  in  regard  to  the  faults  and  be'au- 
ties  of  any  work  of  literature  or  of  art. 

Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticise.  Pope. 

CRIt'1-CI§-5R,  71.  One  who  criticises.  BlackioaU. 

CRIt'|-CI§M,  n.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of  criticising 
or  judging;  critical  examination  or  observation, 
especially  as  applied  in  exhibiting  the  merits 
and  defects  of  a  literary  production,  or  of  a  work 
of  art ;  remark  ;  stricture  ;  critique. 

CWrirrsm,  though  dignified  from  the  earliest  ages  by  the 
labors  of  men  eminent  for  knowledge  and  sagacity,  has  not 
yet  attained  the  certainty  and  stability  of  science.     JohnMm, 

Critici.im,  with  some,  is  synonymous  with  censure;  others 
have  a  different  notion  of  the  word.  Oriticisut  properly 
means  an  impartial  judgment  of  a  subject.  P.  Cue. 

Syn.  — See  Animadversion. 

CRl-TiaUE'  (kre-tek'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  critical  exam- 
ination ;  critical  remarks  ;  criticism ;  a  review. 

This  critique  on  the  Ilippolytus  will  let  the  render  at  once 
into  the  true  character  of  Seneca,  which,  he  now  sees,  is  that 
of  a  mere  declamatory  moralist.  JJurd. 

Syn. —  See  Review. 

t  CRI-TiaUE'  (kre-tek'),  v.  a.   [Fr.  critiquer.']  To 

criticise.  Pope. 

CRiZ'ZEL-ING,  n.    Same  as  Crizzle.      Clarke. 

CRiZ'ZLE,  or  CRIZ'ZEL  (kriz'zl),  n.  Roughness 
on  the  surface  of  gluss,  rendering  it  dull.  Smart. 

CROAK  (krofc),  V.  n.  [Gr.  /cpci^w,  KpCi^ia;  L.  erocio; 
It.  crocitare;  Sp.  croajar;  F r.  croasse.:  —  A.  S. 
cracettan;  Dut.  kwaaken;  Ger.  krachzen.]     [i. 

CROAKED  ;  pp.   CROAKING,  CROAKED.] 

1.  To  make  a  bourse,  low  noise,  like  a  frog. 

And  querulous  frogs  in  muddy  pools  do  croak.  May's  Viryil. 

2.  To  caw,  as  a  raven  or  a  crow. 

1  would  croak  like  a  raven.  Shak. 

3.  To  murmur ;  to  complain.  Smart. 

CROAK,  n.  [Goth,  kruk  ;  Old  Fr.  erode]  A  cry 
or  sound  like  that  made  by  the  frog  or  the 
raven.  "  The  hoarse,  deep  a-oak  of  the  cor- 
vorant."  Pennant. 

CROAK'^R,  n.    One  that  croaks ;  a  murmurer. 

CROAK'ING,  n.  A  low,  harsh  sound,  as  of  a  frog. 

CROAK'JNG,  p.  a.  Making  a  hoarse  noise  :^ 
murmuring. 

CRO'AT,   n.     {Geog.)  A  native  or  a   soldier  of 

Croatia.  Bright. 

CR6c'A-LITE,n.  [L.  crocus,  saflFron,  and  Gr.  Xidot, 

a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  natrolite.  Dana. 

CRO'CEOUS  (kro'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  croceus;  crocus, 
saffron.]  Consisting  of,  or  pertaining  to,  saf-- 
fron  ;  like  saffron,     [r.]  Bailey. 

CRO'CHf^,  n.  pi.  Little  buds  or  knobs  about  the 
tips  of  a  deer's  horn.  Craig. 

CROCHET  (kro'sha),  n.  [Fr.,  a  hook.]  A  species 
of  knitting  performed  by  means  of  a  small  hook, 
the  material  being  fancy  worsted,  cotton,  or 
silk.  Ogilvie. 

CROCHET  (kro-sha'),  v.  n.  To  practise  the  kind  of 
knitting  called  crochet. 

t  CR6'CJ-A-RY  (kr6'she-9-re,  66),  n.  [See  Cro- 
sier.] The  person  who  carries  the  crosier  before 
the  archbishop.  .4sA. 

CRO-CID'O-LiTE,  n.  [Gr.  kookis,  a  piece  or  knot 
of  wool,*and  Ai'eoj,  a  stone.]  (Min.)  Blue  iron- 
stone, or  blue  asbestos;  —  so  named  from  its 
wool-like,  fibrous  structure.  Dana. 

fCRO^-l-TA'TION,  «.  [L.  crocitatio.]  The  croak- 
ing  of  frogs  or  of  ravens.  Bailey. 

CR6ck,  n.  [A.  S.  crocca,  a  pot,  a  pitcher;  Frs. 
kroek ;  Dut.  kruik  ;  Dan.  krukke.'] 

L  t  A-  cup  or  other  vessel  made  of  earth. 

Like  foolish  flies  about  a  honey  crock.  Spemer. 

2.  A  low  seat ;  a  stool. 

I  seated  her  upon  a  little  crock  at  my  left  hand.        Tatler. 

3.  The  black  or  soot  on  a  pot  or  kettle.  Ray. 
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TR^CK,  r.  a.      [i.  crocked;    pp.  chocking, 

CKOCKKI).]     To  defile  or  blacken  with  soot ;  to 
blacken;  to  soil.  [Local,  Eiig.  &  U.S.]    I'oibij. 

CR^CK'pR-V,  n.  [A.  S.  crocca,  a  not,  a  pitcher; 
\v.  rrocan',  a  pot.]  Vessels  maue  of  clay  and 
dried  by  heat ;  earthen  ware.  Johnson. 

CROCK'^T,  n.    [Fr.  crochet.'] 

1.  {Arch.)  An  ornament 
placed  at  the  angles  of 
pediments,  canopies,  pin- 
nacles, &c.,  rescnihling 
buds  of  trees,  or  bunches 
of  foliage.  Francis. 

2.  A  large  roll  of  hair 
formerly  worn.     HaUiwell. 

CRr)CK'Y,  a.  Blackened  or  defiled  with  crock; 
smutty.     [Local.]  Forby. 

CUoC'O-DiLE,  or  CR6c'Q-DIlE  (18)  [kr8k'o-dII, 
Ja.  A\  Sm.  C.  Wb. ;  kr«k'o-dll,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F.],  n.  [Gr.  KaoKA&nloi ;  ickSicoj,  the  crocus,  fin/.6(, 
fearful,  —  becuuse  it  dislikes  c/•oc^«M  or  saffron. 
Vosshis.  Fuller.  —  "  Herodotus  says  the  name 
was  first  imposed  by  the  Ionian  s,  from  their 
resemblance  to  lizards,  so  named  by  them." 
Richardson.  —  h.  crocodilns  \  \t.  coccodrillo  ;  Sp. 
cocodrih ;  Fr.  crocodile.'] 

L  {Zonl.)  An  amphibious,  voracious  animal 
of  the  lizard  kind ;  the  largest  of  the  saurian 
reptiles.  Some  crocodiles  attain  the  length  of 
thirty  feet,  especially  those  of  the  Nile.  —  See 
Allioatoh.  Band. 

Amhi^uuuB  between  sea  and  land. 
The  nver-horse,  the  scaly  crocodile.  Milton. 

gS'Crncodiles,  properly  so  called,  are  natives  of  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  World,  and  like  the  rest  of  the 
Lacerttc,  are  oviparous  ;  they  de|Hislt  their  ejigs  in  the 
sand  ur  mud  near  or  on  the  hanks  of  the  ri  ver.'<  they  fre- 
quent, and  theyuunp,  when  hatched,  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  the  water.  The  epg  of  the  conunon  or  Nilotic 
cn>codile  is  not  much  larger  than  that  of  a  poose,  and  is 
covered  with  a  hard,  calcareous  shell.  The  upper  jaw 
of  the  crocodile  is  generally  said,  buterroneously,  to  be 
movable.  This  mistake  arises  from  the  fart  that  the 
lower  jaw  is  much  produced  |Misteriorly,  and  articu- 
lated with  the  upper  very  far  back.    Bcurd. 

2.  {Lor/ic.)  A  sophistical  argument.    Ogilvie. 

Crocodile  tears,  false  or  affected  tears ;  a  term  de- 
rived from  thefabulousstory  that  crocodiles  shed  tears 
over  those  whom  they  devour. 

CR6c-0-dTl'5-AN,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
the  crocodile.  Bucklatm. 

CRftC-O-DIL'p-AN,  n.  A  crocodile;  one  of  the 
crocodilean  family.  Buckland. 

CROc-Q-DIl'I-TY,  n.  [Gr.  (cpo<crf<5«;.ot,  a  fallacy 
of  the  sophists.j  (^Logic.)  A  captious  or  sophis- 
tical mode  of  arguing.  Ogilvie. 

CRO'CO-NATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  a 
union  of  croconic  acid  with  a  base.     -    Ogilvie. 

CRO-c6n'|C,  a.  [Gr.  «p<5(fot,  the  crocus.]  (Chem.) 
Noting  an  acid  resulting  from  the  action  of  po- 
tassium on  carbonic  oxide ;  —  so  named  from 
its  yellow  color.  Brande. 

CRQ-CRoTs'Ite,  n.  {Min.)  A  chromate  of  lead  ; 
red  lead-ore.  Dana. 

CRO'CUS,  n. ;  pi.  L.  CR5'cf ;  Eng.  cRO'cys-??. 
[Gr.  koAkoh  ;  L.  crocius.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  beautiful  plants  distin- 
guished for  early  flowering  in  sprmg.  Saffron 
IS  obtained  from  one  of  the  species. 

Fair-handed  Spring  unbosoms  every  grace. 

Throws  out  the  snowdrop  and  the  crocun  first.     Thornton. 

2.  (Vhem.)  A  name  applied  to  any  mineriil 
powder  of  a  deep  yellow  or  a  red  color.     Craig. 

CROFT,  n.  [A.  S.  croft.]  A  small  field  adjoining 
a  dwelling-house  aiid  kitchen-garden  ;  —  some- 
times applied  also  to  any  small  tract  of  land. 

Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  in  the  hilly  crt^ftt 

That  brow  this  bottom  glalle.  Milton. 

t  CUoI-SADE',  n.  [Fr.  croisade ;  croix,  a  cross.] 
A  cnisade.  —  See  CiicsAnE.  Fttiler. 

tCRoI-SA'DO,  n.  Crusade. — SeeCiiU8ADE.J5acon. 

CRol'sp^.  n.  pi.  [Old  Fr.  crois,  a  cross.]  Pil- 
grims or  soldiers  who  carry  a  cross ;  crusaders. 
"  The  conquests  of  the  croi.ses."  Burke. 

CROTs'SANTE,  n.  [Fr.  croissant,  a  crescent.] 
(Her.)  A  term  for  a  cross,  the  ends  of  which  are 
formed  like  a  crescent,  or  half-moon.     Ogilcie. 


CR6k'(;R,  n.  A  large  water-fowl  found  in  the  Ches- 
apeake and  the  large  rivers  of  Virginia.  Ogilrie. 

CRO'MA,  n.  [It.,  from  Gr.  ^pdna.]  (Mus.)  A 
quaver  ;  a  musical  character.  Hamilton. 

CROME,  n.  A  provincial  term  for  an  implement 
with  crooked  or  hooked  prongs ;  —  written  also 
croorn.  Farm.  Ency. 

CRfOI'I.gCH  fkr8m'l?k),  n.  [W.  cromfcc  ;  crow, 
crooked,  and  tU-c,  a  flat  stone.]  A  series  of 
huge,  broad,  flat  stones,  placed  on  other  stones 
set  on  end  ;  —  found  in  Wales,  in  Devonshire, 
and  Cornwall,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land and  some  continental  countries,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Uruidical  altars.    Rowland. 

CRQ-MCiR'NA,  n.  The  name  of  a  reed  stop  in  the 
organ.         "  Clarke. 

CRO'NACH,  n.    See  Coranach.  Ogilvie. 

CRONE,  n.  [Scotch  croyn,  crone,  or  croon,  a  groan ; 
—  appliea  to  the  hollow  murmuring  sound  with 
which  old  witches  uttered  their  incantations  ; 
also  to  the  incantation  itself,  and  hence,  proba- 
bly, to  the  witch.     Jamieson.    Richardson.] 

1.  A  contemptuous  term  for  an  old  woman. 
"  This  cursed  crone."  Chxiucer.  "  That  crooked 
crone."  Gasioigne. 

2.  An  old  ewe. 

Fresh  herrings  plenty  Michael  brings, 

With  fatted  crones,  and  such  old  things.  Tu$»er. 

CRO'NfIL,  >t.  The  iron  end  of  a  tilting  spear.  Ash. 

CRO'N  PT,  n.  [Probably  contracted  from  coronet.] 
{Farriery.)  The  hair  over  the  top  of  a  horse's 
hoof.  Johnson. 

CRf)N'ST5D-lTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  contain- 
ing silex  and  iron.  Dana. 

CRO'NY,  n.  [See  Croxe.]  A  bosom  companion ; 
an  intimate  friend  or  associate.  [A  colloquial 
and  cant  word.]  Bailey. 

To  oblige  your  crony  Swifl, 

Bring  our  dame  a  new-year's  gift  Swift. 

4^  This  was  formerly  the  same  word  as  crone. 

Marry  not  an  old  crony  or  a  fool  for  money.        Burton. 

t  CRON'Y-CAL,  a.  Acronycal.  —  See  Acronycal. 

CR66'DLE,  v.  n.  To  cower,  stoop,  or  hover  over; 
to  lie  close  and  snug ;  to  cuddle.  [Local.]  Forby. 

II  CROOK  (krflk,  51)  [krflk,  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  Wb.  Nares ; 
krfik,  .S.  W.  E.  Ja.  K.  C],  n. 

1.  [Sw.  krok ;  kroka,  to  curve,  to  bend;  Dan. 
krog;  Celt,  crok;  Rus.  kriok.]  Any  crooked  or 
bent  instrument,  as  a  shepherd  s  hook,  or 
a  bishop's  crosier.  "  The  bishop  with  his 
crook."  Clufucer. 

I  sing  the  man  who  Judah's  sceptre  bore 

In  that  right  hand  which  held  the  crook  before.      Cowley. 

2.  Any  thing  bent ;  a  bend ;  flexure  ;  curva- 
ture. 

Through  lanes,  and  crookf,  and  darkness  most  we  passed. 

I'haer't  Virgil. 

3.  An  artifice ;  a  trick  ;  device. 

For  all  your  brags,  hooks,  and  crookf,  von  have  such  a  fell 
08  you  shall  never  be  able  to  stand  uprigfit  again  in  this  mat- 
ter. Atqt.  Cranmer  to  Jip.  (Jartliner. 

4.  [L.  crux,  a  cross.]     A  gibbet.        Spenser. 
Syn.  — See  Staff. 

II  CROOK  (krOk),  r.  a.  [Sw.  krokr ;  Fr.  crocher.] 
[i.  cRooKF.n;  pp.  cuookixo,  crooked.] 

1.  To  make  crooked ;  to  bend ;  to  curve. 

No!  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  ebsiird  pomp 

And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee.  Shai: 

2.  To  catise  to  deviate  from  rectitude ;  to 
turn  from  the  right  course  ;  to  pervert. 

Whatsoever  afTnirs  pass  such  a  man'*  hands,  he  erookrih 
them  to  his  own  ends.  Bacon. 

II  CROOK  (krflk),  r.  w.  To  be  bent;  to  tnm. 
"  Their  shoes  crooking  upwards."  Camdeti. 

IICROOK'-BAck  (kriik'bftk),  n.  A  man  with  a 
crooked  back.  Shak. 

IICROOK'-BACKEn  (krflk'bilkt),  a.  Having  a 
crooked  back  ;  bent-shouldered.  Dryden. 

II  CROOK'pi)  fkrftk'cd),  a.    1.  Bent ;  not  straight ; 
winding  ;  oblique.  "  Crooked  \nnc^."   Thomson. 
2.  Without  rectitude  ;  untoward  ;  per\erse. 

They  are  a  perverae  and  crooked  grneration.   /Vtrt.  xxxii.  H. 

II  CROOK'fD-LY  (kHlk'?d-l?),  ad.  In  a  crooked 
manner. 


II  CROOK'^D-Ntss  (krfllc>4-ii<«),  n.    1.  The  state 

of  being  crooked  or  curved;  curvity  ;  inflection. 

2.  Deformity  ;  distortion.     "  Any  crookeiJnetM 
or  spot  in  their  sacrifice."  Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  Depravity ;  perverseness. 

My  will  hatli  been  used  lo  eruoixdnem  umI  p^rr^th  mo. 
Totity.  Bit.  ra».'«M- 

II  CROOK'eD-PAT'eD,  a.  Having  a  crook  in  the 
head.  Shak. 

II  t  CROOK'EN  (krftk'kn),  r.  a.  To  crook.  Uomilie: 

||CROOK'-KNEED  (krfik'nSdj.a.  Having  crooked 
knees.  Shak, 

II  CR00K'-8H6IJL-D(;RED  (krflk'»hai-d?rd),  «. 
Having  bent  shoulders.  SotUh. 

CR66m,  n.  An  implement  with  crooked  prongs; 
—  also  written  crome.     [Local.]      Farm.  Enry, 

Cr66n,  r.  n.  [L.  gntnio.  —  A.  S.  riinian  ;  Bclg. 
kreuTieti.]    To  roar.    [Local,  Eng.]     Itolloway. 

CROP,  n.  L  [A.  S.  crop,  the  top,  an  ear  of  com.] 
The  highest  part  or  end  of  any  thing,  as  the 
head  of  a  tree,  or  the  ear  of  com  ;  summit ;  top. 
"  Crop  and  root."  Chaucer. 

2.  That  which  is  gathered  as  fruit ;  the  harvest. 

What  crop  did  rise  upon  so  nuh-aown  seed.        Oateolgnt. 
laboring  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop.      Millon. 

3.  [See  Chop,  r.  a.]     Any  thing  cut  ofl". 


Guiltless  of  steel  and  from  the  razor  ftee. 
It  fulls  a  plenteous  cru)i  reserved  Ibr  Uiec. 


Drgtien. 


Having  the  ears 
B.  Jonson. 


CR6P,  n.  [A.  S.  crop;  Dut.  krop;  Oer.  kropf; 
Icel.  krof.]  The  first  stomach  or  craw  of  a  bird. 

It  [the  food]  is  immediately  swallowed  into  the  crop  or 
craw.  Jtag. 

CROP,  V.  a.  [Dut.  krappen,  to  cut  olT.  Skinntr.'] 
[i.  CROPPED;  pp.  cropping,  cropped  —  some- 
times CROPT.  Cowper.] 

1.  To  cut  off,  as  the  ends  of  any  thing ;  to  lop. 

I  will  croii  off  from  the  top  of  his  young  twig*  a  tender 
one.  K:rk.  xrii.  XL 

Pleased  to  the  last,  he  rro/w  the  flowery  (bod. 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood.    Pope, 

2.  To  gather,  as  fruit ;  to  pluck. 

O  frnit  divine! 
Sweet  of  thyself,  hut  much  more  swwt  thus  crapped.  tUl/on. 

3.  To  provide  with  seed,  as  land,  for  a  future 
crop  ;  to  plant ;  to  sow.  A.  Smith. 

t  CROP,  V.  n.    To  yield  a  harvest.  Shak. 

To  crop  ovt,  (Min.  It.  Oeol.)  to  rise  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  as  a  striituin  of  coal,  Slc.  or  a 
series  of  strata.  Brande. 

CROP'— EAR,  n.  A  horse  with  cropped  cars.  Shak. 

CROP'-EARED  (krSp'grd),  a 
cropped. 

CROp'fCl,  a.  Satiated ;  with  a  full  belly.  Milton. 

CROP'OUT,  n.  {Min.  &  Geol.)  A  terra  used  by 
miners  for  the  rising  up  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  of  one  or  more  strata.  Brande. 

CROPPED   (krSpt),  p.  a.    Cut  off  at  the  ends  ; 

lopped ;  reaped. 

CR<5P'PpR,n.  A  pigeon  with  a  large  crop.  IVaJton. 

CROp'PING,  «.  The  act  of  gathering  crop*  :  —  a 
cutting  off.  Seager. 

CR6p'-SIck,  a.    Sick  from  repletion.  Tate. 

CROP'-SlCK-Ne.«*S,  n.  The  state  of  being  sick 
from  rejjletion.  Whitlock. 

CRb'q,a.^Jt'T  (krO'kant),  »i.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of 
paste  or  cake.  Merle. 

CRO-QUKT  (kr6-ki'),  n.    [Fr.]    A  kind  of  game. 

CRORE,  n.  Ten  millions.  [East  Indies.]  IlamtUoH. 

CRO'^If.R    (kr«'zh?r),    fi.      [Fr. 

cro.sse;  croix,  a  cross.]  ^    ^^ 

1.  {F.rcl.)  A  gilded  staff",  sur-  <*=-*j- 
mounted    by    a    cross,    borne 
before    an   archbishop  :  —  the 
name  also  applied  to  the  staff, 
crooked  at  top,  carried  before 

a  bishop  ;  a  pastoral  staff';  a  shepherd's  crook. 

FairholL 

2.  (.l-t^ron.)  The  figure  of  a  cros.t  made  by 
four  stars  in  the  southern  hemi.sphere  ;  the 
Southern  Cross.  London  Ency. 

Syn.  — Sec  Staff. 
CRo'i^I^RED  (kro'ch^rd),  a.    Having  or  bearing  a 
•    crosiet.  P.  <>c. 
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CROSS-QUESTIONING 


B'i  llgHhT 


CRSs'L^T,  n.    1.  [Old  Fr.  croisselet.'] 
cross. 

2.  [Old  Fr.  croistieil.']     A  crucible, 

D  CROSS  (krSs  or  krSlus,  21)         d 
[kr5s,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.       -^ 
Sm. ;  kraua,  J.  Wb.  Nares], 
n.     [L.  crux,  cruets  ;    It. 
croce ;  Sp.  cruz ;  Fr.  croix. 

—  A.  S.  en/ce ;  Dut.  knds 
Ger.  kretiz  ;   Sw. 
X»/'s ;  W.  croesJ] 

1.  A  gibbet  made  of  two 
pieces  of  wood  placed  athwart  each  other,  either 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  T  or  of  the  letter  X  ; 
the  instrument  by  which  the  Saviour  suffered. 

He  took  his  death  upon  the  cross,  Gowtr. 

2.  The  ensign  of  the  Christian  religion. 

And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore. 

The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  L,ord.  Spenser. 

3.  The  Christian  religion,  in  allusion  to  the 
mode  in  which  its  founder  suffered  death. 

The  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish  foolish- 
ness. 1  Cor.  i.  18. 

4.  Trial  of  patience ;  misfortune  ;  vexation. 

Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience, 
Because  it  is  a  customary  cross.  Shak. 

A  great  estate  hath  great  crosses,  and  a  mean  fortune  hath 
but  small  ones.  Bp.  Taulor. 

5.  The  figure  made  by  drawing  one  line 
through  another ;  as,  "  The  noss  used  as  a  sig- 
nature by  those  who  cannot  write." 

6.  A  piece  of  coin  marked  with  a  cross.  "  He 
had  not  a  ctvss  to  pay  them."  Howell. 

7.  Church  lands  in  Ireland. 

Church  lands  lying  within  the  same  [counties],  which  were 
called  the  cnMs.  Davies. 

8.  An  intermixture  of  different  races  in  breed- 
ing. Naturalist, 

9.  (Arch.)  A  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross  : 

—  a  monument,  originally  of  a  religious  char- 
acter, still  seen  in  many  market-squares  and 
other  places  in  England.  Crabb. 

10.  (Surveying.)  An  instrument  for  laying  off 
offsets  perpendicular  to  the  main  course.  Drt.iSrP. 

Cross  and  pile,  a  play  with  money,  in  which,  a  coin 
being  thrown  up,  it  is  a  matter  of  cliance  whether  the 
aide  bearing  the  cross  fall  uppermost  or  the  other. 
"Cross.I  win,  and  pile, yoM  lose."  —  See  PILE.  Swift. 

To  take  up,  or  bear,  the  cross,  to  submit  to  trials  or 
afflictions. 

I  CROSS,  a.     1.  Falling  or  lying  athwart ;  inter- 
secting; transverse ;  oblique. 

In  direct  lines,  or  in  the  intersection  of  cross  ones.  Bentley. 

2.  Contradictory  ;  opposite  ;  contrary. 

It  runs  cross  to  the  belief  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Atterbury. 

3.  Perverse  ;  untractable ;  unmanageable. 

The  cross  circumstances  of  a  man's  temper.  South. 

4.  Unsuccessful ;  adverse  ;  xmfortunate. 

I  cannot,  without  some  regret,  behold  the  cross  issne  of  my 
design.  GlaiwUle. 

5.  Peevish  ;  fretful  ;  ill  tempered  ;  captious. 
"  A  cross  answer."  Tc/jior.  "  All  cross  hu- 
mors."    Tillotson. 

6.  Interchanged. 

CVons  marriages  between  the  king's  son  and  the  archduke's 
daughter,  and  again  between  the  archduke's  son  and  the 
king's  daughter.  Bacon. 

Syn.  — See  Captious. 
I  CROSS,  p}ep.    1.  Athwart ;  transversely ;  across. 

The  enemy  had  cut  down  great  trees  cross  the  ways.  Eholles. 

2.  From  side  to  side  ;  over. 

I  charge  thee,  waft  me  safely  cross  the  channel.  Shak, 

I  CROSS,    V.    a.       [i.    CROSSED   ;     pp.    CROSSING, 
CROSSED.] 

1.  To  pass  across,  or  to  cause  to  pass  or  lie 
athwart ;  as,  "To  cross  a  track." 

To  cross  the  cudgels  to  the  laws.  Hudihras. 

2.  To  mark  with  a  cross  or  with  crosses. 

I  shall  carefully  observe  not  to  cross  over  or  deface  the 
copy  of  your  papers  for  the  future.  Pope. 

3.  To  cancel.  "To  cross  an  aTtic\e."  Johnson. 

4.  To  pass  over;  as,  "To  cross  the  ocean." 

5.  To  thwart  ;  to  embarrass  ;  to  interfere 
with  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  hinder. 

But  Jove's  will  ever  all  law  overcomes; 

No  other  god  can  cross  or  make  it  void.  Chapman. 

6.  To  contradict ;  to  oppose  ;  to  injure. 

In  all  this  there  is  not  a  syllable  which  any  wavs  crosseth 
US.  "    Hooker. 

7.  To  breed  by  union  of  different  races. 

I  CROSS,  V.  n.  1.  To  lie  or  pass  athwart.  Johnson, 


2.  To  be  inconsistent ;  to  disagree. 

Men's  actions  do  not  always  cross  with  reason. 


Sidney. 


II  CROSS'-ARMED  (-irmd),  a,  1.  Having  the  arms 

folded  across.  Donne. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  branches  opposite  to  each 

other,  and  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  main 

stem ;  brachiate.  Maunder. 

II  CROSS'— AR-ROW,  n.  An  arrow  of  a  crossbow. 
"  Shot  in  the  head  with  a  cross-arrow." Beau.^  Fl. 

II  CROSS'BAR,  n.  A  transverse  bar ;  a  bar  of  iron 
bent  at  each  end,  used  as  a  lever  to  turn  the 
shank  of  an  anchor.  Weale.    Dana. 

II  CROSS'BARRED  (-bard),  a.  Secured  by  trans- 
verse bars.  Milton. 

II  CROSS'BAR-SHOT',  n.  A  bullet  with  an  iron 
bar  passing  through  it ;  —  used  for  cutting  the 
rigging  of  an  enemy's  ship,  for  demolishing  pal- 
isades, &c.  London  Ency. 

II  CROSS'-BEAM,  n.  (Arch.)  A  large  beam  pass- 
ing from  wall  to  wall,  and  serving  to  hold  the 
sides  of  a  house  together.  Crabb. 

II  CR6SS'BEAr-5R,  n.  (Eccl.)  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  the  chaplain  of  an  archbishop, 
or  one  who  bears  a  cross  in  solemn  processions  ; 
—  an  officer  in  the  inquisition  who  makes  a 
vow  before  the  inquisitors  or  their  vicars  to 
defend  the  Catholic  faith,  though  with  loss  of 
fortune  and  life.  London  Ency. 

II  CROSS'-BILL,  n.  1.  (Lata.)  A  bill  brought  by  a 
defendant  against  the  plaintiff.  Burrill. 

2.  (Ornith.)  A  bird 
of  the  family  Fringilli- 
dcB  and  sub-family  Lox- 
iancB ;  —  so  named  from 
the  form  of  its  bill.  — 
See  LoxiAN^.     Gray. 

IICRdSa'-BILLED(-bild), 
a.  (Ornith.)  Noting 
birds  which  have  the 
parts  of  the  bill  cross- 
ing each  other  ;  having  a  cross-bill 

II  CROSS'-BIRTH,  n.  (Obstetrics.)  Labor  impeded 
by  the  presentatioi;  of  the  foetus  in  an  unnatu- 
ral position.  Ogilvie. 

II  CROSS'BITE,  n.  A  deception  ;  a  cheat.  "  With- 
out . . .  Areummg  of  a  c7-ossbite."  [ii.]  L' Estrange. 

II  CROSS'BITE,  V.  a.  To  contravene  by  deception  ; 
to  swindle  ;  to  cheat ;  to  defraud,    [ii.]   Collier. 

||CR6SS'-BOW,n. 
A     weapon    for 
shooting  arrows,   "^^^^^'^O^f^ 
formed   by    pla- 
cing a  bow  athwart  a  stock.  Carew 

II  CR6ss'-BOW-5R,  n.  A  shooter  with  a  cross- 
bow.    "  The  cross-bowers  of  Genoa."    Raleigh 


Cross-bill. 

Pennant. 


CROSS'-BOW-MAN,  n. 
bow ;  a  cross-bower. 


One  who  uses  a  cross- 
Todd 


II  CR6sS'-BREED,  n.  The  offspring  of  parents 
of  two  different  breeds ;  —  generally  applied  to 
animals.  Brande. 

II  CROSS'-BREED-ING,  n.  The  system  of  breeding 
animals,  as  horses,  dogs,  &c.,  from  individuals 
of  two  different  offsprings  or  varieties.  Ogilvie. 

II  CROSS'-BUN,  n.  A  cake  marked  with  a  cross  ; 
—  called  also  Good-Friday  bun.  Todd. 

II  CR6sS'-C HOCKS,  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  Pieces  of  tim- 
ber fayed  across  the  dead-wood  amidships,  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  heels  of  the 
lower  futtocks.  Dana. 

II  CR6ss'-C6URSE,  n.    A  transverse  course. 

II  CROSS-CUT',  V.  a.  \i.  CROsscrx  ;  pp.  cross- 
cutting,  CROSSCUT.]  To  cut  across.  "  Cross- 
cutting  the  rise  of  this  limestone  hill."  Robinson. 

II  CROSS'CUT-SAW',  n.  A  large  saw,  managed 
by  two  persons,  for  sawing  crosswise  large  logs 
or  timber.  Ross. 

II  CR6ss'-DAY§,  n.  pi.  The  three  days  preceding 
the  feast  of  Ascension.  Halliwell. 

CRds-SETTE',n.  [Fr.]  (ylrcA.)  1.  A  truss  or 
console  on  the  flank  or  return  of  an  architrave 
of  a  door,  window,  &c.  Francis. 


2.  The  small  projecting  piece  in  archstones 
which  hang  upon  the  adjacent  stones.    Brande. 

II  CROSS-5:i^-AM-1-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  cross- 
examining  ;  the  examination  of  a  witness  by 
the  party  opposed  to  that  by  whom  the  witness 
has  been  called. 

II  CR6SS-5:^-Am'INE  (krSs-egz-am'jn),  v.  a.  (Law.) 
To  examine  or  question  a  witness  of  the  oppo- 
site party  ;  to  cross-question.  Spectator. 

II  CROsS-^Jf-AM'l-N^R,  M.  One  who  cross-ex- 
amines.  Gent.  Mag. 

II  CROSS'-EYE  (kros'l),  n.  That  sort  of  squint  by 
which  both  eyes  turn  towards  the  nose,  so  that 
the  rays  of  light,  in  passing  to  the  eyes,  cross 
each  other.  Forby. 

II  CROSS'-EYED  (krSs'ld),  a.  Having  cross-eyes, 
or  eyes  turned  towards  the  nose.  Colton. 

II  CROSS'-FIRE,  n.  (Mil.)  A  term  used  to  denote 
that  the  lines  of  fire  from  two  or  more  parts 
of  a  work  cross  one  another.  Ogilvie. 

II  CROSS'-FLOOK-ANg,  n.  pi.  (Mining.)  Veins 
of  stony  matter  running  north  and  south  ;  — a 
term  used  by  the  miners  of  Cornwall.    Brande. 

II  CROSS-FLOW',  V.  n.  To  flow  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection.    "  Crossflowing  course."  Milton. 

II  CROSS'-FUR-ROW,  n.  (Agric.)  A  furrow  oi 
trench,  cut  across  other  furrows,  to  intercept 
the  water  which  runs  along  them,  in  order  to 
convey  it  to  the  margin  of  the  field.       Brande. 

II  CROSS'-GAR-N^T,  n.     A  sort  of  hinge.   Crabb. 

II  CR6sS'-GAR-T?RED,  a.  Furnished  with  cross- 
garters.  Shah 

II  CR6SS'-GRAINED  (krSs'grand),  a.      1.  Having 
the   fibres   crossed   or   irregular  ;  as,   "  Cross- 
grained  wood."  Moxon. 
2.  Perverse  ;  untractable  ;  ill-tempered. 

The  spirit  of  contradiction  in  a  cross-graiiied  woman  is 
incurable.  VEstrange. 

II  CROSS'— HE  AD,  n.  A  crossbar  fixed  centrally  on 
the  top  of  a  piston-rod  of  a  steam-engine.  Weale. 

II  CROSS'JNG,  n.  1.  Act  of  crossing  or  passing 
ovor ;   as,   "  The  crossing  of  the  Atlantic." 

2.  Intersection;  as,  "  The  cros«m^.  of  threads 
in  weaving." 

3.  Act  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  "  Your 
crossings."  Bp.  Hall. 

4.  Path  across  ;  as,  "  The  crossM?(7S  of  streets." 

5.  (Railroads.)  The  arrangement  of  rails  to 
form  a  communication  from  one  track  to  an- 
other. Ogilvie. 

\  CROSS'-JAcK  (kro'jak),  a.  (Naut.)  Noting  the 
lower  yard  of  the  mizzen-mast.  Dana. 

I  CROSS'-LEGGED   (krSs'lggd),   a.      Having  the 

legs  crossed.  "  They  sit  cross-legged  as  tai- 
lors." Sir  T.  Herbert. 

II  CROSS'L^T,  n.    (Her.)  A  little  cross.  Maunder. 
I  CROSS'-LIKE,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  cross. 

I  CROSS'LY,  ad.    In  a  cross  manner  ;  athwart. 

ICROSS'Nipss,  n.     1.  Intersection.         Johnson. 
2.  Perverseness  ;  peevishness.    "  A  crossness 
or  aptness  to  oppose."  Bacon. 

CROSS'pAtch,  n.  An  ill-tempered  or  peevisli 
person.     [Low.]  Clarke. 

CROSS'VAWL^,  n.  pi.  (Ship-building.)  Pieces  of 
timber  that  keep  a  vessel  together  while  in  her 
frames.  Dana. 

I  CROSS'-PIECE,  n.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  timber 
connecting  two  bitts.  Dana. 

I  CR5SS'-PUR-P0SE,  n.  1.  A  kind  of  enigmati- 
cal game ;  a  sort  of  riddle  ;  the  proposal  of  a 
difficulty  to  be  solved  ;  an  enigma. 

The  preceding  sport  was  probably  the  diversion  of  the  age, 
and  of  the  same  stamp  with  our  modem  cross-purposes. 

Whallep. 

2.  That  which  apparently  involves  a  contra- 
diction ;  inconsistency. 

To  allow  benefit  of  clergy,  and  to  restrain  the  jjress.  »eem# 
to  have  something  of  cross-purjjose  in  it.  Sh(i/'ltsmirt/. 

I  CROSS-aUES'TION,  V.  a.     To  cross-examine. 

I  CROSS-aUES'TION-iNG,  n.  The  act  of  one 
who  cross-examines. 
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g  crOss'-r£ad-INO,  n.  The  act  of  reading  a 
paffc  of  a  newspaper,  &c.,  across  the  lines 
which  divide  it  into  columns,  thus  confounding 
the  seiwc.  Boswcll. 

||CRASS'-B0AI),  n.  A  road  which  crosses  the 
country,  or  which  crosses  other  roads.  Guthrie. 

8  CROsa'-ROW  (krSs'rfi),  n.  The  alphabet;  — 
probably  so  called  from  the  cross  formerly  placed 
at  the  beginning ;  —  called  also  christ-croaa-row, 
and  crias-cross-rou). 

He  hearkrna  iifter  prophccio  ind  dreams. 

And  fVoiii  the  cro»»-row  plueka  the  Icttc-r  Q.         iSAoit. 

I  CRf'isa'-SiLL,  n.     A  block  of  stone  or  of  wood 

laid  in  broken  stone  filling  to  support  a  sleeper 
or  a  number  of  sleepers.  Tanner. 

ICROSS'-SPRlNG-pK,  n.  {Arch.)  The  rib  in 
groined  arches  which  extends  diagonally  from 
one  pier  to  another.  \Veale. 

(I  CRo.SS'-STAff,  n.  {Naut.)  An  instrument 
formerly  used  to  take  the  meridian  altitude  of 
the  sun  or  the  stars.  Harris. 

(CROSS'-STONE,  n.  (Mn.)  A  stone  so  called 
from  the  intersection  of  its  crystals;  stauro- 
lite.  Dana. 

d  CR6ss'— TIE,  n.  A  sleeper  on  a  railroad.  Tanner. 

II  CROSS'-TiN-|NG,  n.     {Affric.)  A  mode  of  har- 

rowing crosswise.  Clarke. 

I  CR6ss'-TREE§,  n.  pZ.     (yaut.)  Pieces  of  oak, 

supported  by  the  cheeks  and  trestle-trees,  at 
the  mast-heads,  to  sustain  the  tops  on  the  lower 
mast,  and  to  spread  the  topgallant  shrouds  at 
the  topmast  head.  Dana. 

||CRf)SS'-vAULT-|NG,n.  (Arch.)  The  vaulting 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  sim- 
ple vaults.  Weale, 

II  CROSS'-WAY,  n.    A  path  intersecting  the  chief 

road,  or  the  place  where  one  road  intersects  an- 
other. Shak. 

11  CR68S'-WInd,  n.  A  wind  blowing  across  a 
course ;  a  wind  blowing  from  the  right  or  the 
left.  Boyle. 

{  CR5ss'wI§E,  ad.  Across ;  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

II  CROSS' WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  {Dot.)  1.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Vahmtia ;  Valantia  cruciata.  Lottdon. 

2.  A  genus  of  small,  herbaceous  plants  ;  Cru- 
cianella.  Loudon. 

3.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Galium  ;  Galium 
critciatum.  Eng.  Ency. 

CRbT'4-Lb,n.  [Gr.KpdTaXov.']  (Mm5.)  A  Turk- 
ish musical  instrument.  Brande. 

CROT'jt-LtjM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  xpiraXov,  a  rat- 
tle.] (Mus.)  An  ancient  kind  of  casUinet  used 
by  the  Corybantcs,  or  priests  of  Cybele.  Brande. 

CRdT'j9-L&S,  n.  [Gr.  xodraXov,  a  rattle  ;  L.  crof- 
ahtm.]  (Zonl.)  A  genus  of  poisonous  ser- 
pents ;  the  rattlesnake.  Brande. 

CROtch,  n.  [Fr.  croc,  crochet,  a  hook.]  The  angle 
formed  by  the  parting  of  two  legs  or  branches ; 
a  fork,  as  of  a  tree. 

8»ve  elm,  luh,  and  crah-tree  fbr  cart  and  for  plough; 
Have  step  for  a  stile  of  the  crotch  and  the  bough.      Tusaer. 

niGTCH'eD,  a.    1.   Having  a  crotch  ;   forked. 

"  A  crotched  brook."  Holinshed. 

2.  Cross  ;  peevish.     [Local,  Eng.]       Forby. 

CROtch'  pT,  n.  [Fr.  crochet,  dim.  of  croc,  a  hook.] 

1.  {Mus.)  A  note  equal  to     " 
half  a  minim  or  a  fourth  of  a 
semibreve,   as   each   of  the 
notes  in  the  cut.  Moore. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  wood  fitted  into  an- 
other, to  support  a  building. 

The  crolchetn  of  their  cot  in  columns  rise.         Dniden. 

3.  (Gram.)  pi.  Marks  or  hooks  [thus]  in 
which  words  or  phrases,  or  an  explanation  or 
correction,  are  included  ;  —called  also  brackets. 

4.  (Med.)  A  curved  instrument  for  extracting 
thefa-tus.  Dunqlison. 

o.  A  whim  or  perverse  conceit ;  an  odd  or  ex- 
travagant fancy. 

But  airy  whims  and  erolrhrU  lead 

To  certain  loss  and  ne'er  succeed.  WiUcie. 

tCROTCH'^T,  V.  n.   To  play  in  a  measured  time. 
The  nimblest  crotchetuig  musician.  Donne. 


CR6TCH'f  T-5D,  p.  a.    Having  tnnsical  notation. 

Morsels  of  Hcriplura  warbled,  quavered,  and  crolchetrd. 

liarmar. 


Full  of  conceits ;    fanciful ; 
Ch.  Ob. 


CROTCH'^T-V,  a. 
whimsical ;  odd. 

CRO  ton,  n.  [Gr.  xpormv,  a  tick ;  also  the  Palma- 
Chriati,  or  thorn  bearing  the  castor-berry,  which 
resembles  a  tick  ;  L.  crotmi,  the  castor-oil  plant.] 
(Dot.)  A  genus  of  euphorbiaceous  plants,  of 
several  species.  One  of  them,  Croton  tiylium, 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  yields  the  powerful 
drug  <To<ow-o»7 ;  another,  Croton  eleuteria,  f»r- 
nishes  the  cascarilla  bark  of  commerce.  Loudon. 

CRO'TQN-ATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  crotonic  acid  with  a  base.     Craiy. 

CRO-TON'IC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  croton-oil.  Craig. 

CRO'TON-oTl,  n.     (Med.)  A  vegetable   oil  cx- 

fressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  Croton  tiglium. 
t  is  a  most  powerful  drastic  cathartic,  and  is 
applied  externally  as  a  rubefacient.  Dunglison. 

CR  6  T-  o-  PiiA-  qi'j^JE,  n. 
pi.  [Gr.  Kpdroi,  a  noise 
made  by  striking,  and 
^rt'yoi, to  eat.]  (Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of  birds  of 
the  order  Scansores  and 
family  Cttculidee ;  anis. 
Gray. 

CRoOoH,  V.  n.  [Fr.  crochu, 

crooked,    or    Ger.   kau-  Crotophaga  migor. 

chen,  to  crouch.  Skinner.  —  Ger.  kriechen,  to 
creep.  —  Probably  from  crook,  by  the  common 
.  change     of     k     into     ch.      Itichardson.l      [t. 

CUOUCMKD  ;  pp.  CKOICHINO,  CKOUCIIED.J 

1.  To  stoop  low ;  to  lie  down  ;  to  lie  close  to  the 
ground.    "  Lions  crouching  at  her  feet."  Tatler. 

2.  To  bend  servilely  ;  to  fawn  ;  to  cringe. 

He  will  not  creep  nor  crouch  with  feipncd  face. 

But  wailu  upright  with  comely,  steadfast  pace.  Spenter. 

t  CRoCcH,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cruce,  the  cross.  —  See 
Cross.]  To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  ; 
to  bless.  Chaucer. 

t  CRoOch'-BACK,  n.  One  who  wears  a  cross  on 
his  back.  Fuller. 

t  CROUOH'?D,  a.    Signed  with  the  cross.     Ash. 

ORoOcH'fD-FRi'AR,  n.  (Eccl.)  One  of  an  or- 
der of  friars,  so  called  from  the  cross  which 
they  wore; — called  also  crossed-friar.   Fuller. 

CROUCH'ING, /?.  a.   Stooping;  servilely  bending. 

CRoOd,  n.    See  Crowd.  Todd. 

CR6uP  (kr8p),  n.     [It.  grappa;  B^.grupa;  Fr. 

croupeJ]  The  hindmost  part  or  rump  of  certain 

animals  ;  —  especially  the  buttocks  of  a  horse. 

This  carter  thwacked  his  horse  upon  the  croup.    Chaucer. 

CR6up,  n.  [M.  Goth,  hropjan,  to  ctj  out ;  A.  S. 
hreopan.—rr.  croup."]  i^Med.)  A  disease  which 
mostly  attacks  young  children,  affecting  the 
throat ;  an  inflammation  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  which  gives  rise  to  a  secretion  that  is 
apt  to  concrete  as  soon  as  formed,  thus  produ- 
cing a  false  membrane.  It  is  attended  with  a 
diihculty  of  breathing,  and  a  peculiar,  ringing 
cough.  Dung  It  son. 

CROtr-PADE'  (kr(i-p5d'),  n.  [Fr.J  (Man.)  A  leap 
in  which  the  horse  pulls  up  his  hind  legs  close 
to  the  belly.  Maunder. 

CR6up'5R,  n.    See  Crupper.  BucJianan. 

CRdU'Pl-eR  [kr6'pe-?r,  Sm. ;  fcrft-pfir',  K.],  n.  [Fr., 
a  partner.'] 

1.  He  w-no  watches  the  cards  and  collects  the 
money  at  a  gaming-table.  Clarke. 

2.  A  vice-president,  or  one  who  sits  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table  as  assistant  chairman  at 
banquets.     [Scotland.] 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  presided:  Cranstoun  was  eromrirr. 
Lonl  Ck)cLtium. 

CRO^T,  n.  [Got.  kraut,  cabbage.]  Cabbage 
chopped  fine  and  pickled;  —  WTitten  also  kroitt, 
and  sour-crout.  Maunder. 

CROW  (kriT,,  r.  n.     [A.  S.  cratean  ;  Dut.  krayrn  ; 
Ger.  kriihen.]    [i.  chew  or  crowed  ;  pp.  crow- 
ing, CROWED.] 
1.  To  make  the  noise  of  a  cock. 

But  even  then  the  morning  cock  nnr  loud.  Shnt, 

Shrill  crotn  the  cock,  the  dogs  give  dismal  yell.        Mietlr. 


2.  To  boast;  to  Taunt;  to  exult;  to  vapor; 
to  bluster ;  to  swagger. 

Vaunting  Hcnnaeherib  ertmmg  ov«r  poor  JtnmUm. 

Bp.  Hatt. 

CBOW  (kro),  n.  [Goth,  krtik  ;  A.  8.  crcttt ;  Dut. 
kraaX',  Ger.  kriihe  :  —  all  formed  from  the  sound 
made  by  the  bird.     Kicfiurdaon.] 

1.  (Ornith.)  A  large,  black,  carnivorous  bird, 
that  makes  a  croaking  noive  ;  a  bird  of  the 
faniilv  Corrida  and  sub-family  Corvituf.  Gray. 

2.  The  noise  which  a  cock  makes.     Johnaon. 

3.  A  bar  of  iron,  furnished  ordinarily  with 
claws  at  one  end,  used  as  a  lever ;  a  crow-bar. 

Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  straight.  SJiak. 

4.  The  mesentery  of  a  beast ;  —  a  term  used 
by  butchers.  t^iltie. 

To  pluck  a  erow,  or  to  puU  a  rrotr,  to  coDlpnd  about 
trifles.  L'Kslrangf.     Hndibrat. 

CROW'— BAR,  n.  A  Strong  iron  bar  sharpened 
at  one  end,  used  as  a  lever ;  a  crow. 

CROW'-B6r-RY,  n.  (Bat.)  L  An  evergreen  un- 
der-shrub  ;  Empetrum.  Loudon. 

2.  The  fruit  or  berry  of  the  Empetrum ;  crake- 
berry.  Booth. 

CROVVd,  n.  1.  [A.  8.  cread,  or  crtrfA.]  A  multi- 
tude  confusedly  pressed  together  ;  a  concourse ; 
a  swarm  ;  a  throng. 

Showing  himself  not  only  to  a  (bw  diaciples,  but  to  great 
crowds  of  them,  tlve  hundred  at  a  time.  Hiarp, 

2.  The  populace ;  the  vulgar ;  the  rabble. 

He  went  not  with  the  erotrd  to  see  a  shrioei 

But  kd  us  by  the  way  with  food  divine.  Vrpdeu. 

3.  A  promiscuous  medley. 

In  the  Icarlan  Sea,  dashing  and  breaking  among  Iti  crowd 
of  islands.  Pope. 

4.  [W.  crwth.]  t  A  fiddle;  a  violin.    Burton. 
Syn.  —  See  Multitude. 

CROVVd,  v.  a.     [».  CROWDED ;  pp.  cbowdino, 

CROWDED.] 

1.  To  fill  with  a  confused  multitude,  or  with 
many  things  ;  to  encumber.  Drayton. 

A  mind,  which  is  ever  rrotrdmg  its  memonr  with  things 
which  it  learns,  may  cramp  the  invention  itself.  H'alU. 

2.  To  press  close  together ;  to  compress. 
Many  of  them  [ideas]  seem  to  be  croteded  into  an  instant. 

Locix. 

3.  To  throng  about ;  to  press  upon. 

Why  will  vain  courtiers  toil, 
Andcrotcc/a  vainer  monarch  for  a  smile?       OnmrtBe. 

4.  To  press  for  payment,  as  a  debtor ;  to  pur- 
sue with  solicitiition  ;  to  dun.     [ColloquiaLj 

To  erotrd  sail,  {Xaut.)  to  make  all  possible  speed 
by  spreading  wide  all  the  sails. 

CROVVd,  r.  n.  1.  To  flock  together ;  to  swarm ; 
to  be  numerous.  "  We  shall  find  instances  of 
folly  crowd  in  upon  us."  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  To  make  a  way  among  a  multitude. 

A  mighty  man,  had  not  some  cunning  sin 

Amidst  so  many  virtues  crowded  in.  QHrley, 

3.  [See  Crowd,  »».,  No.  4.]  fTo  fiddle. 
"  Fiddlers,  crowd  on."  Maaainger. 

CROVVD'pi),  p.  a.  Pressed  together :— filled  witK 
a  multitude. 

CRCWd'^R,  n.    1.  One  who  crowds. 

2.  t  One  who  plays  on  the  crowd  ;  a  fiddler. 

Chevy-chase  sung  by  a  blind  crowder.  Sk/mt. 

CRfi\V'DY,  n.     Food  made  of  meal  and  water 
sometimes  mixed  with  milk,  or  food  made  of 
-bread  boiled  in  milk  ;  —  a  general  term  in  Scot- 
land for  food  of  the  porridge  kind.        Brockett. 

CR6w'FLO\V-^R,  n.    A  kind  of  campion.  Shak. 

CROWFOOT  (krS'fOt),  n.  1.  (Bat.)  A  plant  of 
several  species;  Hanunctthw,  —  written  also 
crow'a-foot.  Loudon, 

2.  (Mil.)  An  iron  instrument,  with  spikes, 
to  wound  horses*  feet,  and  so  made  that  when  it 
is  thrown  on  the  ground  one  of  the  spikes  will 
necessarily  stand  upwards ;  a  caltrop.  Mil.  Dirt. 

3.  (\aut.)  A  complication  of  small  cords 
spreading  out  from  a  long  block,  and  used  for 
suspending  the  awnings  or  steadying  the  top- 
sails. Maunder. 

CROW'-KEEP-pR,  n.  1.  A  person  employed  to 
drive  crows  from  the  fields.  S'area. 

Practise  thy  quiver  and  turn  rroit>t»rper.         Urmfftom. 
2.  A  stuffed  figure  to  frighten  crows  ;  a  scare- 
crow. Narta. 
Scaring  the  ladle*  like  a  vtvw.Urfitt .  SItak, 
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CROW-MILL 

CROW  -MIli^,  n.     A  trap  to  catch  crows.  Booth. 
CKUvVN,  n.    [Gr.  Kooiavri,  the  tip  ;  L., 

It.,  &i  Sp.,  corona,  a  crown;  Fr.  cou- 

ronne.  —  Dut.  kroon  ;  Ger.  i^  Dan. 

krone ;  Sw.  krona.  —  W.  coron-l 

1.  An  ornamental  badge  worn 
on  the  head  of  an  emperor,  king, 
or  other  sovereign ;  the  emblem 
of  royalty  or  of  sovereignty. 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.  Sliak. 

2.  Regal  power ;  sovereignty  ;  royalty. 

If  ministers  thus  jierscvere  in  misadvising  the  king,  I  will 
not  sav  ttiat  they  can  alienate  the  affections  of  his  subjects 
from  the  cmwn.  but  I  affirm  they  will  make  the  crown  not 
worth  his  wearing.  Chatham. 

3.  A  circular  ornament  of  metal,  leaves  or 
flowers,  denoting  superiority  or  distinction,  worn 
on  the  head  ;  a  coronet;  a  coronal ;  a  garland  ; 
n  chaplet.  "  Triumphal  crowns  .  .  .  made  with 
laurel  or  bay-leaves."  W.  Smith. 

4.  Honorary  distinction  ;  reward ;  recom- 
pense ;  honor ;  dignity. 

They  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incor- 
ruptible. 1  C"r.  Ix.  as. 

5.  The  top  of  the  head. 

Behold!  if  fortune  or  a  mistress  frowns, 

Some  plunge  in  busiues-s,  others  shave  their  crowns.    Papa. 

6.  The  top  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  mountain  ; 
a  summit.     "  The  crown  of  the  cliff."         Shak. 

7.  The  cylindrical  part  of  a  hat: — also  the 
top  of  a  hat.  P.  Cyc.     lire. 

8.  An  English  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  five 
shillings  sterling  (about  #1.21),  anciently 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  crown  :  —  a  term 
applied  also  to  several  coins  of  other  nations. 

9.  Completion  ;  accomplishment.       Johnson. 

10.  {Arch.)  The  uppermost  member  of  a  cor- 
nice ; — called  also  corona  and  larmier: — the 
upper  member  of  an  arch,  a  wall,  &c.       Francis. 

11.  {Xaut.)  The  part  of  an  anchor  where  the 
arms  are  joined  to  the  shank.  Dana. 

12.  {Eccl.)  A  little  circle  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  from  which  the  hair  has  been  shaved ;  the 
clerical  tonsure,  — a  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  London  Ency. 

13.  {Bot.)  An  appendage  at  the  top  of  the 
claw  of  some  petals  ;  corona.  Gray. 

14.  (Jewellery.)  The  upper  work  of  a  rose-dia- 
mond which  centres  in  a  point  at  top.       Crahb. 

15.  {Geum.)  A  plane  ring  comprehended  be- 
tween two  concentric  perimeters.  Rces. 

Crown  of  a  cable,  (JVavi.)  tlio  bijjhts  formed  by  the 
several  turns.  Mar.  Diet. —  Pleas  of  the  crown,  {Ung. 
Law.)  criminal  actions.  Bouvier. 
CROVVN,    v.  a.      [i.     CROWNED  ;    pp.    CKOWNING, 
CUOWNEU.] 

1.  To  invest  with  a  crown. 

Her  who  fairest  does  appear, 

Crown  her  queen  of  all  the  year.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cover  or  deck,  as  with  a  cro\vn. 

And  peaceful  olives  crotvned  his  hoary  head.       Dryden. 

3.  To  make  illustrious ;  to  dignify  ;  to  adorn. 

Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and 
hast  crotimed  him  with  glory  and  honor.  Ps.  viii.  5. 

4.  To  recompense  ;  to  reward ;  to  repay. 

Virtue  preserved  fVom  fell  destruction's  blast, 

IjeA  on  by  Heaven,  and  crowned  with  joy  at  last.        Shak. 

5.  To  complete  ;  to  perfect ;  to  finish. 

The  crowning  privilege  of  friendship  is  constancy.    South. 

To  crown  a  knot,  (JVaiit.)  to  pass  the  strands  over 
and  under  each  other  above  the  knot.  Dana. 

CROVVn,  a.  Relating  to  the  crown  or  top  ;  highest. 
CRoWNED  (kriiand),  p.  a.  Wearing  a  crown  :  — 
decked  as  with  a  crown  :  —  rewarded ;  recom- 
pensed : —  completed;  perfected. 

Crowned  cup,  a  cup  so  full  of  liquor  that  the  con- 
tents rise  above  the  brim  like  a  crown  ;  a  bumper  :  — 
also,  a  cup  ornamented  with  a  garland.  J^Tares. 

CRoWn'^R,  71.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  crowns. 

2.   \.  corrupted  and  vulgar  word  for  coroner. 

"  Croioner's-qviest  law."  Shak. 

CRO\V\'5T,  n.     1.  A  coronet,  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Chief  end  ;  ultimate  reward,     [r.]     Shak. 

CROW'-NET,  n.     A  net  to  catch  wild  fowl.  Rees. 

CRoWN'-GLAsS,  n.  A  fine  sort  of  window-glass, 
differing  from  flint-glass  in  containing  no  oxide 
of  lead.  Brande. 

CR0VVn'-1M-PE'RI-AL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial 
bulboiis  plant  having  showy  flowers ;  Fritillarin 
impcriilis.  Lotidon, 

CRoWx'lNG,  n.  1.  {Arch.)  The  finishing  of  any 
decoration,  as  a  pediment,  a  cornice,  &c.  Todd. 
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2.  {Naut.)  The  finishing  of  a  knot  by  inter- 
weaving the  strands.  Mar.  Diet. 

CROVVN'JNG,  j[>.  a.  Investing  with  a  crown  ;  — 
rewarding  ;  completing  :  —  rising  up  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  descending  gradually  towards  each 
side  :  — borne  on  the  summit  or  apex. 

CROVVn'-JEW-PL§,  n.pl.    The  royal  jewels. 

CROVVn'-LAnD,  n.  The  land  or  other  real  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  crown,  or  sovereign.iJra>ide. 

CRoWn'— LAW,  n.  {Law.)  A  term  applied  in 
England  to  the  criminal  law,  —  the  crown  being 
the  prosecutor  in  criminal  proceedings.  Burrill. 

CRoWn'-LAW-YJ^R,  n.  A  lawyer  who  is  in  the 
service  of  the  crown.  Goldsmith. 

CROVViV'LgSS,  a.     Having  no  crown. 

CROVViN  '-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  crown.  Gardiner. 

CRO\Vn'-NET,  n.   A  kind  of  fishing-net.  Jodrell. 

CR0VVN'-0F-F!CE,  w.  {Law.)  A  department  in 
the  English  court  of  King's  Bench  which  takes 
cognizance  of  all  criminal  causes;  —  commonly 
called  the  croicn-side  of  the  court.  Burrill. 

C'RO\Vn'-POST,  n.  {Arch.)  The  central  post  of 
a  framed  or  trussed  roof ;  king-post.         Weale. 

CRO\Vn'-SAW,  n.  A  species  of  circular  saw 
formed  by  cutting  the  teeth  round  the  edge  of  a 
hollow  cylinder.  Francis. 

CRoWn'-SCAb,  n.  {Farriery.)  A  filthy  scab  about 
the  corners  of  a  horse's  hoof.       Farrier's  Diet. 

CR0\^N'-SIDE,  n.  {Law.)  The  criminal  depart- 
ment of  the  court  of  King's  Bench ;  crown- 
office.  Burrill. 

CROVVN'-THIS-TLE  (-this-sl),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant ; 
the  crown-imperial.  Johnson. 

CR6\VN'-WHEEL,  n.  A  wheel 
the  teeth  of  which  are  at 
right  angles  to  its  plane,  or 
parallel  to  its  axis,  as  that 
shown  in  the  figure,  or  as  the 
balance-wheel  of  a  watch  ;  a 
contrate-wheel.    J.  Biyelow.         Crown-whcel. 

CRO\Vn'-WORK  (kroun'wurk),  n.  {Fort.)  An 
outwork  situated  on  some  elevated  point  to  de- 
fend a  position  and  cover  other  works.  It  con- 
sists of  a  bastion  connected  by  a  curtain  on  each 
side  with  two  demi-bastions.  Glos.  of  Mil. Terms. 

CROW'— Q.UILL,  n.  A  quill,  or  one  of  the  large 
feathers,  of  the  crow.  Goldsmith. 

CR0W'§'— bIlL,  n.  A  kind  of  forceps  for  draw- 
ing bullets,  &c.,  out  of  wounds.  Crabb. 

CR6W'§'-F00T  (kroz'fut),  n. ;  pi.  crow's-feet. 

1.  pi.  The  wrinkles  produced  by  age  under 
the  eyes,  or  at  their  outer  corners. 

Till  crow's-feet  grow  under  your  eye.  Chaucer. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  plant.  —  See  Crowfoot. 
CROW'-STlK,  n.  {Bot.)  A  fine,  thread-like,  aquat- 
ic vegetable ;  —  a  name  given  to  several  species 
of  the  genus  Conferva.  Eng.  Cyc. 

CR0W'§'-NEST,  n.  {Naut.)  A  look-out,  as  a 
cask,  at  the  main  top-gallant-mast  head  in 
arctic  vessels,  Simmonds. 

CROW'-STONE,  n.  {Arch.)  The  top  stone  of  the 
gable  end  of  a  honse.  Halliwell. 

CROW'-TOE,  n.     A  kind  of  purple  hyacinth. 

The  tufted  crow-toe  and  pale  jessamine.  Hilton. 

CROYL'STONE,  M.    Crystallized  cauk.  Woodward. 
CROZE,  n.     A  cooper's  instrument.  Newton. 

CRO'ZIgR,  (kro'zher),  n.  See  Crosier.  Fairholt. 
CRUCIIED-FRIAR,  n.     See  Crouched-FRIAR. 
CR(^'C|-AL  (krii'she-sil,  66),  a.     [L.  ci-ux,  crucis,  a 
cross ;  Fr.  crucial.\ 

1.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  cross  ;  transverse ; 
intersecting.  "  "The  crticial  incision."  "  Cru- 
cial ligaments."  Dunglison. 

2.  Severe  ;  searching ;  decisive. 
CRt5'C{-AN  (-slie-fin,  66),  n.    {Inh.)  Ayellowfish  of 

the  carp  kind  ;  Cyprinus gibeUo.  ,  YarreU. 

t  CRCcJ-ATE  (kru'she-at),  v.  a.  [L.  crucio,^ru 
ciatus.]     To  torture  ;  to  torment,     [r.]      " 

CRtJ'Cl-ATE  (kru'she-sit,  66),a.  l.f  Tor- 
mented ;  tortured.  Bale. 
2.  (Bot.)  Having  four  parts  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  resemble  a  Maltese  cross ; 
cruciform;  cross-shaped.          P.  Cyc. 

t  CrO-C|-A'TION,  n.  Torture ;  torment.  Bp.  Hall. 
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CRLT'Cj-BLE,  w.  [LowL.  cnicibulum ;  It.  crogiiioloi 
Sp.  crisol ;  Old  Fr.  croi- 
set ;  Fr.  creuset.  —  "So 
called  from  being  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  or 
from  having  a  cross  im- 
pressed upon  it."  Richardson.  —  "  Because  for- 
merly marked  with  a  cross  (crwe)  to  prevent  evil 
spirits  from  marring  the  chemical  operation." 
Sullivan.  —  "  L.  crucio,  to  tormenf,  because,  in 
the  language  of  old  chemistry,  the  metals  were 
tortured  by  fire  to  yield  up  their  various  virtues." 
Bra7ide.]  A  melting-pot  of  a  chemist  or  a  gold  • 
smith  ;  — so  made  as  to  bear  the  strongest  heat 
without  melting.  Boyle. 

jK^  The  l)est  rrur.ihles  are  formed  from  a  pure  fire- 
clay, mixed  with  a  finely-ground  cement  of  old  cnt- 
cibles,  and  a  portion  of  black-lead  or  graphite.     Ure. 

CRO'CI-FpR,  71.  [L.,  the  cross-bearer  ;  crux,  cru- 
cis, a  cross,  and  /"wo,  to  bear.]  (Hot.)  A  plant 
of  the  cruciferous,  or  cabbage,  tribe.  Eng.  Cyc. 

CRU-CIF'{;R-0US,  a.  1.  Bearing  a  cross.  Jofmson. 
'  2.  (Bot.)  Noting  plants  whose  petals  are  dis- 
posed crosswise ;  cruciate.  Loudon. 

CrO'CJ-FI-PR,  71.  One  who  crucifies.  nammo7id. 

CRU'CJ-FIX,  n.  [Low  L.  crucijixus  ;  crux,  ci~ucis, 
a  cross,  and f go,  fxus,  to  fix,  to  fasten  ;  It.  cro- 
cifsso  ;  Sp.  cructfixo  ;  Fr.  cnicijix.'\ 

1.  t  The  cross  as  the  symbol  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  A  cross  with  the  figure  of  Christ  upon  it :  — 
a  representation,  in  jjainting  or  in  sculpture,  of 
our  Saviour  on  the  cross.  Addison. 

There  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  it  a  large  crucifix,  very 
much  esteemed.  Addison. 

CRC-CI-FIX'ION  (krii-se-ftk'shun),  n.  The  act  of 
crucifying;  the  mode  of  putting  to  death  by 
nailing  or  binding  to  a  cross.  Addison. 

CRiJ  CI-FORM,  a.  [L.  cncx,  crucis,  a  cross,  and 
forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  cross. 
"  That  .  .  .  cruciform  image."  Warton. 

CRO'CJ-FY,  v.  a.  [Low  L.  crucifgo  ;  crux,  crucis, 
a  cross,  unAfigo,  to  fasten  ;  It.  crocifiggerc ;  Sp. 
crticijicar ;  Fr.  crudfier?^  [»'.  crucified;  pp. 
crucifying,  crucified.] 

1.  To  put  to  death  by  nailing  or  by  binding 
the  hands  and  the  feet  to  a  cross. 

When  they  were  come  to  the  place  which  is  called  Calvao', 
there  they  crucified  him.  Luke  xxiii.  SJ. 

2.  To  subdue  or  overcome  by  the  influence  rK 
Christian  principles. 

Knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him,  that 
the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed.  Rom.  yi,  %. 

3.  t  To  torment ;  to  torture  ;  to  disturb. 

That  which  o-ucifies  us  most  is  our  own  folly.         Burton, 

CRU-CI^'pR-OUS,  a,  [L.  crux,  cntcis,  a  cross, 
and  gero,  to  bear.]     Bearing  a  cross.     Broione. 

CRt5'CiTE,  n.  [L.  crux,  ci-ucis,  a  cross.]  (Min.) 
A  variety  of  andalusite,  which  crystallizes  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  Dana. 

CROd,  n.    Same  as  Curd. —  See  Curd.  Johnson. 

CRUD'DLE,  V.  n.  To  curdle  :  — to  crowd ;  to  hud- 
dle ; —  to  stoop.    [Local.]    Halliwell.    Brockett, 

CRUDE,  a.  [L.  c7-udus,  from  Gr.  Kpios,  icy  cold, 
It.  §  Sp.  crudo  ;  Fr.  cru.] 

1.  In  a  raw  state  ;  raw ;  uncooked ;  undressed. 

Alas,  how  simple,  to  these  cates  compared, 

Was  that  crude  apple  that  diverted  tve  1  Hilton, 

2.  Not  changed  by  any  process  of  prepara- 
tion ;  unrefined.    "  Common  crude  salt."  Boyle. 

3.  Not  ripened ;  immature  ;  unripe. 

A  iuice  so  crude  as  cannot  be  ripened  to  the  degree  of 
nourishment,  ISacon, 

4.  Not  perfected  ;  unformed  ;  unfinished. 

Deep  under  ground  materials  dark  and  crude.     Millon. 

5.  Not  well  digested.  Bacon. 

6.  Unconcocted  by  the  intellect;  without  due 
reflection  ;  not  premeditated ;  unpremeditated. 

Absurd  expressions;  o-wrfc,  abortive  thoughts.      Roscommon. 

7.  Having  undigested  or  imperfect  notions; 
without  practical  wisdom  ;  inexperienced. 

Deep  versed  In  books,  and  ehollow  in  himself, 

Cnule,  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys,  MMon. 

8.  {Pai7it,)  Noting  a  picture  in  which  the 
colors  are  rudely  laid  on,  and  do  not  blend  or 
harmonize.  Bra7ide. 

CRIJDE'LY,  ad.    In  a  crude  manner ;  unripely. 
CRtJDE'NgSS,  n.    State  of  being  crude  ;  crudity. 
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CRUST 


CR(1'D|-TV,  n.  [L.  cruditat;  It.  crudith;  Fr. 
cruditi:.} 

1.  The  state  of  being  crude ;  indigestion ;  in- 
concoction  ;  crudeness. 

Crudity  U  a  vicious  concoction  o(  thinga  received.  SirT.Eluot. 

2.  Any  thing  undigested. 

They  lire  opprcwed  witli  this  very  learning,  aa  a  atnmacli 
with  cruditirt.  hamwoiul. 

May  we  not  ask  such  prefacers,  ifwliat  they  allege  Iw  true, 
what  has  the  world  to  do  with  tlieui  and  their  crudilieHf 

liarri*. 

t  CkO'DLE,  V.  a.  [See  Cu rule.]  To  coagulate ; 
to  curdle,  Spenser. 

fCKC'DY,  o.  1.  [See  Curd.]  Concreted;  coag- 
ulated." "  C)~uay  blood."  Spettser. 
2.  [See  Criuk.]     Raw;  crude. 

The  foolish  and  crudu  vapors  which  environ  it  [the  brain]. 

Ulink. 

CUO'gL,  a.    [L.  cntdelis ;  It.  crudele ;  Fr.  cnielA^ 

1.  Disposed  to  give  pain  to  others ;  void  of 
pity  ;  hard-hearted  ;  unmerciful ;  unfeeling;  in- 
human ;  savage  ;  barbarous  ;  brutal.  "They  are 
cntel,  and  have  no  mercy."  Jci:  vi.  23. 

2.  Marked  by  inhumanity ;  causing  pain. 
"  Cruel  hatred."  Ps.  xxv.  19.  "  One  of  the 
cruekst  fights."     Sidney. 

Syn.  —  A  crttW  person  takes  pleasure  in  another's 
pain.  Inhuman  is  opiMised  to  liutiiane  or  merciful; 
barharuiut,  to  refined  ;  sacage  is  a  stronger  tcriii  than 
barbarous;  brutal  relates  to  the  nature  of  a  brute. — 
A  cruel  disposition  ;  a  cruel  tyrant;  an  inhuman  prac- 
tice ;  a  AarAarou.* custom  ;  sa/iao'e  ferocity  ;  ftrit/n/ dis- 
position or  conduct;   an  unmerciful  creditor.  —  See 

SANmilNARY. 

ORO'PL-HEART-5D,  a.  Delighting  in  cruelty; 
hard-hearted  ;  ferocious.  Shak. 

CRC'PL-LY,  ad.    In  a  cruel  manner;  inhumanly. 

CRO'pL-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  cruel ;  in- 
humanity ;  cruelty.  Spenser. 

^rO'EL-TV,  rt.  [L.  erudelitas  ;  It.  crudelih',  Sp. 
cnwldad ;  Fr.  cmaitti-.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  cruel ;  inhumanity ; 
savagcncss ;  barbarity. 

This  man  [Jeffries],  who  wantoned  in  cruelty.  Hume. 

2.  A  cruel  act ;  barbarous  treatment. 

Nor  provoke  them  so  with  crucltiua  that  they  despair.    Udal. 

<-CRfI'pN-TATE,  a.  [L.  cniento,  cruentattis,  to 
make  bloody.]     Smeared  with  blood.  Glanville. 

t  CRl'-EN'TOys,  a.  [L.  cruentus.'\  Bloody ;  cru- 
entate.  A  Venice  Looking-ylass,  1648. 

CRO'ET,  n.  [Fr.  cntchette.]  A  sort  of  vial  for 
vinegar,  oil,  or  sauces.  Swift. 

CRCise  (krfls),  n.  [Get.  kruy ;  Fr,  crttche,  a  jar.] 
A  small  bottle ;  a  cruet.  —  See  Crvse. 

A  cruite  of  firagrance  formed  of  burnished  gold.     Pope. 

CROi^E  (krilz),  V.  n.  [Dut.  kruissen,  to  cruise; 
kruis,  a  cross;  Ger.  kretizen,  to  cruise;  kreuz,  a 
cross.— Fr.  croiser,  to  cross  ;  croix,  a  cross.  — 
"  To  cross  up  and  down."  Richardson.  —  "  It 
seems  simply  from  crossing  the  sea  without 
any  certain  course."    Sullivan.  —  See  Cross.]  . 

[i.  CRtlSED  ;  pp.  CRUISINO,  CRUISED.] 

1.  To  rove  over  the  sea  without  any  certain 
course,  with  a  view  to  capture  an  enemy's 
ships,  or  for  protecting  commerce,  or  for  plun- 
der as  a  pirate.  Martin. 

2.  To  make  a  voyage  at  sea. 

CrOi^E  (krdz),  n.     1.  A  voyage  of  an  armed  ves- 
sel m  search  of  an  enemy's  ships,  to  protect 
commerce,  or  for  plunder  as  a  pirate.     Brands. 
2.  A  voyage  at  sea.  Smollet. 

hrCi^'PR  (krtJz'^r),  n.  A  person,  or  a  ship,  that 
cruises.  Johnson. 

CROi^'ing,  p.  a.  Roving  on  the  sea  in  quest  of 
plunder,  or  for  other  purposes.  Ash. 

CRf;i,'LF.R,  n.  [Dut.  A;rt««er.]  A  kind  of  sweet 
cake  boiled  in  lard.  Bartlett. 

CRCm     >  (krOm).  t>.  a.      [A.   S.  acruman.]      [». 

CRUMB  )  CRUMMED  ;  pp.  CRUMMINO,  CRUMMED  ; 
or  ».  CRUMBED  ;  pp.  CRUMllINO,  CRUMBED.]     To 

break  into  crums  or  small  pieces. 

Crum  not  your  bread  before  you  taste  your  porrldiip. 
rnfTM      )  Iieau.tfFl. 

I.KU  M     I  (fcrii,,,)   „      r^  S  cruma ;  Dut.  kruim ; 
CRU,MB  S  6er.  krume.\ 

L  A  small  particle  or  fragment,  usually  of 


bread.  "  Some  of  the  crums."  Chaitcer.  "  Only  a 
crtim."  Gower.  "  The  table  crutns."   Thomson, 
2.   The  soft  part  of  bread,  as  distinguished 
from  the  crust. 

Take  of  nianchet  alwut  three  ounces,  the  crumb  only,  then 
cut  Jlacija. 

49*-  Both  forms,  m/ni  and  crumb,  are  eivcn  in  the 
principal  Knf;liMli  UirtioMHriex,  and  IkiiTi  have  long 
been  in  good  use.  Although  crum  is  more  ia  accord- 
ance wiili  tlie  etymology,  yet  it  may  lie  doubted 
whether  it  is  better  supjHirted  by  usage  than  crumb. 
Smart  remarks,  in  relation  to  the  word,  "  It  is  oftou 
unnecessarily  spelled  crumb." 

CROm'BLE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  acruman;  Dut.  kruime- 
len ;  Ger.  krilmein.]  [i.  crumbled  ;  pp.  crum- 
bling, crumbled.]  lo  break  into  small  pieces. 

He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints, 

And  crumble  all  thy  sinews.  Milton, 

CROM'BLE,  v.  n.  To  fall  into  small  pieces.  Shak. 
The  clods  grow  warm  and  crumble  where  he  sowi.  Adduma. 

CROmble,  n.    A  small  crumb,  Forby. 

CROm'BLED  (kriim'bid),  p.  a.  Broken  into  small 
pieces.     "  1  ne  crumbled  earth."  Milton. 

CRUM'BLJiNG,  p.  a.  Breaking  or  falling  into 
small  pieces.    "  Crumbling  clods."        Dryden, 

CRO.M '-CLOTH,  n.  A  cloth  spread  on  a  floor  or 
under  a  table  to  receive  whatever  may  fall,  and 
to  keep  the  carpet  or  the  floor  clean.        Craig. 

t  CRO'Mf-NAL,  n.     [L.  crumena.^     A  purse. 

Thus  cram  they  their  wide-gaping  crmnenal.  More. 

CRCm'MA-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  broken  into 
crums.  Shencood. 

CRUM'MY,  a.    1.  Soft,  as  bread  without  crust ; 

not  crusty.  Johnson. 

2.  Full  of  crums  ;  consisting  of  crums.  Smart. 

CRfJMP,  a.  [A.  S.  crumb,  or  crump ;  Dut.  krom  ; 
Ger.  krumm.]  Crooked ;  bent.  "  Crump  shoul- 
ders." Bp.  Taylor. 

CRUMP,  a.    Brittle  ;  dry-baked.  Forby. 

CRCM'PpT,  n.    A  kind  of  soft  cake.  Todd. 

CR0M'PLE,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  crompeht,  wrinkled ; 
c)~ump,  crooked;  GKx,kmmpen!\  [i. crumpled  ; 
pp.  crumpling;  crumpled.]  To  draw  into 
wrinkles  ;  to  wrinkle  ;  to  rumple. 

Sir  Roger  alighted  from  his  horse,  and,  exposing  his  palm 
to  two  or  three  that  stood  by  him,  they  crumpled  it  into  all 
shapes,  and  diligently  scanned  every  wrinkle  that  could  be 
made.  Addiaon. 

CRUM'PLE,  V.  n.  To  shrink  up ;  to  contract. 
"  Crumpling  creatures."  Smith, 

CRtJM'PLED  (krttm'pld), o.  "Wrinkled;  crooked; 
rumpled.  Moor. 

CRUM'PLJNG,  n.  An  apple  of  a  rumpled  appear- 
ance ;  a  small,  degenerate  apple.  Johnson. 

tCRUMP-SHOUL'Df-RED  (kriSmp-sliOl'derd),  a. 
Having  crooked  shoulders.  L' Estrange. 

CRCM'PY,  a.    Brittle  ;  crump.  Forby. 

CRUNCH,  r.  a.  [See  CraunchJ  [t.  crunched  ; 
jop.  crunching,  CRUNCHED.]  To  crush  between 
the  teeth  ;  to  craunch ;  to  scrunch.         Southey. 

tCRONK,         )  „ 

+  CRON'KLE   )  "•  ""  ^""y       '^  ^  crane.  Bailey. 

CRU  'OR,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  icofcoj,  icy  cold.]  Blood 
coagulated  by  cooling  or  otherwise ;  extravasatcd 
blood  ;  gore  ;  —  sometimes  applied  to  blood  in 
general  and  to  its  coloring  matter.     Dunglison. 

CRf;P,  n.     [Old  Fr.]     See  Croup.  Todd, 

CROP,  a.     1.  Short ;  brittle.  "  Cntp  cake."  Todd. 

2.    Snappish ;    crusty.      "  A   crup  answer." 

[Provincial,  England.]  Todd. 

CRfjP'PfR  [kriip'p?r,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  krOp'p^r,  IKi.],  n.  [It.  groppiera  ;  Sp. 
gnipera ;  Fr.  croupi^re,  from  croupe,  the  but- 
tocks of  a  horse.] 

1.  t  The  rump  of  a  horse. 

As  made  iKJth  horses'  cmpfiert  kiss  the  ground.    Ilarriitgfnn. 

2.  A  leathern  strap  attached  to  a  saddle  and 
fitted  to  go  under  a  horse's  tail,  to  keep  the  sad- 
dle from  moving  forwards.  Shak. 

CROp'P^R,  r.  a.    To  put  a  crupper  on. 

CRO'RAL,  a.  [L.  crus,  cruris,  the  leg;  Fr.  cru- 
ral] ' 


1.  Belonging  to  the  leg.  "  The  erurat  niu* 
clcs."  Arbulhtwt. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  leg  or  a  root.  Brtmde. 

CRV-BAUE',  n.  [L.  crux,  cruets,  a  cross ;  It.  cro- 
ciata ;  Sp.  cnizuda  ;  Vr.  rrw/jiarfe.] 

1.  pi.  Military  expeditions  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross  first  undertaken  A.  D.  109C,  and 
repeated  at  intervals  subsequentlv  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  by  the  Chris- 
tian nations  of  Western  Europe,  for  the  nur- 

§osc  of  recovering  the  Holy  Land  from  its  infi. 
el  Mahometan  possessors.  Gibbon. 

This  view  alone  can  give  us  a  true  idea  of  the  immmM 
adrantares  conferred  by  the  Vnitadn  upon  bumanUy  and 
civilization.  iMrtut. 

2.  Any  war  undertaken  on  pretence  of  de- 
fending the  cause  of  religion.         London  Ency. 

3.  A  romantic  enterprise.  Clarke. 

4.  A  Portuguese  coin  marked  with  the  figure 
of  a  cross  ;  a  crusado.  Johnton. 

CRV-SADE',  v.  a.  To  travel  through  while  zeal- 
ously  engaged  in  some  enterprise. 

Ue  [Chabners]  crttaiuled  the  country.  .V.  Bril.  Ret\. 

CRy-SAD'^R,  n.    One  employed  in  a  crusade. 

CRU-SAD'ING,  p.  a.  Engaged  in,  or  relating  to, 
the  crusades.  Qu.  Rev. 

tCRV-BA'DO,  n.     1.  Crusade.  Sicinbume. 

2.  A  Portuguese  coin  stamped  with  the  figure 

of  a  cross.  Shak. 

CROs'C.^,  n.    [It.]    1.  Bran  ;  that  which  remains 

after  the  flower  is  sifted.  Graglia. 

2.  An  academy  established   at  Florence,  in 

1582,   for  purifying  the  Italian  language,  and 

compiling  a  dictionary.  P.  Cyc. 

CROse,  n.  [Sec  Cruise.]  A  small  cup,  or  a 
small  bottle ;  a  vial ;  a  cruet.  "  A  little  oil  in  a 
cruse."  1  Kings  xvii.  12. 

CRC'SgT,  n.  [Fr.  creiaet.']  A  goldsmith's  cru- 
cible, or  melting  i)ot.  Phillip*. 

CROsH,  r.  a.  [Goth,  kroton ;  A.  S.  cranyan ;  Fr. 
icraser."]  [i.  crushed  ;;j/>.  crushing,  crushed.] 

1.  To  press  between  two  hard  bodies  or  be- 
tween forces  ;  to  compress  ;  to  squeeze. 

Bacchus,  that  flr*t  fh>m  out  the  purple  grape 

Cntshed  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wlue.  Miltou. 

2.  To  break  by  pressure  ;  to  demolish. 

Vain  is  the  forrc  of  man,  and  Heaven  '(  as  rain. 

To  cnisA  the  pillars  which  the  pile  suftain.  Drfden. 

3.  To  subdue  ;  to  conquer ;  to  overpower. 

I  thought  to  rrusA  him  In  an  equal  force.  Shot. 

What  can  that  man  fear  who  takes  care  to  pteaae  •  Beinf 

that  is  so  able  to  cnuh  ail  his  adversarieaf  Additom. 


To  crush  a  cup,  to  empty  a  cup. 
crush  a  cup  of  wine." 


'  I  pray  come  and 


CRCsh,  r.  n.    To  be  condensed  or  concentrated ; 
to  be  put  into  a  smaller  mass.  Johnson, 

CROsh,  n.  A  collision  ;  a  rushing  together ;  crash. 

Thou  shnlt  flourish  in  Immortal  yooth. 
Unhurt  amidiit  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  eruik  of  worlds.  Addison. 


CRCsHEO  (krfight),  p.  a. 
subdued :  — broken. 


Pressed  together :  — 


CROSH'pR,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  crushes. 

CRCsh'jNG,  d.  a.    Pressing  together:  —  subdu- 
ing :  —  breaking. 

CRCsT,  n.     [L.  crusta  ;  It.  crosta ;  Fr.  ero&te. — 
Dut.  korst ;  Ger.  kruste.'] 

1.  Any  shell  or  external  coat ;  a  hardened 
surface.  "  Hid  under  a  crust  oi  dross."  Addison, 
"  Arched  over  with  a  crust  of  earth."     BentUy. 

2.  A  collection  of  matter  into  a  hard  body ; 
a  concreted  deposit ;  an  incrustation. 

The  viscous  entsi  stop*  the  entry  of  the  chyle  Into  the 
lacteal*.  ^r*«l*»ol. 

3.  The  case  of  a  pie  made  of  flour,  or  meal, 
and  baked. 

When  he  shonld  have  been  hunting  down  a  buck,  he  was 
by  his  mother's  side  learning  how  to  smsou  it  or  put  it  in  • 
crtut.  Addimm. 

4.  A  piece  of  bread  hardened  by  baking  or  by 
long  keeping. 

The  impenetrable  ems*  thy  teeth  de(l««.  Drvlm. 

Men  will  do  tricks,  like  dogs,  for  crusts.  L'Sstnmge. 

CRCst,    r.   a.      [i,   crusted  ;   pp.    ckcstisg, 
crusted.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  crust,  or  hard  ease ;  to  in- 
crust ;  to  envelop. 

The  whole  turfkcc  may  be  cmsterf  orer.  AdtNso^ 
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2.  To  line  with  concretions.  "Foul  and 
crusted  bottles."  Swift. 

CRUST,  V.  n.    To  {gather  or  contract  a  crust. 

The  place  that  was  burnt  crmleii  and  healed  in  very  few 
days.  Temple. 

CR  Os '  TA,  n.  [L.,  a  crust,  inlaid  work?^  A  gem 
engraved  for  inlaying  on  a  vase,  &c.       Brando. 

CR US-TA  '  CE-A  (krys-ta'sh?-?,  66),  n.  pi.  [L.  crus- 
ta,  a  crust,  a  bhell ;  Fr.  crvstacees.]  (Zoil.)  A 
class  of  articulated  animals  having  a  shelly  coat- 
ing or  crust,  articulated  limbs,  a  branchial  res- 
piration, and  a  dorsal  ventricle  or  heart,  like 
the  lobster,  crab,  &c.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

CRl'S-TA'CEAN  (kruB-ia'sli^n,  66),  n.  (Zool.)  A 
crustaceous  animal ;  one  of  the  Crustacea. 

CRUS-TA'CEAN,  a.  (ZoOl.)  Relating  to  the  Crus- 
tacea ;  crustaceous.  Kirby. 

CRUS-TA-Cp-OL'O-^Y,  n.  [Eng.  Crustacea,  and 
Gr.  i.nyoi,  a  discourse.]  That  part  of  zoology 
that  treats  of  crustaceous  animals.  P.  Cijc. 

CRUS-TA'CEOUS  (knis-ta'shiis,  66),  a.  [See  Crus- 
tacea.] {Zoi'il.)  Slielly,  with  joints,  as  a  lob- 
ster; crustacean.  Woodward. 

CRUS-TA'CEOIJS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
crustaceous,  or  having  jointed  shells.  Johnson. 

CRUS'TAL,  a.  [L.  crusta,  a  crust.]  Relating  to, 
or  containing,  crust ;  crusty.  N.  Brit.  Jleo. 

CRUS-TA-LO^'I-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  crustal- 
ogy.  Ogilvie. 

CRUS-TAL'0-(?IST,  n.  One  who  describes  crus- 
taceous animals,  or  who  is  versed  in  the  science 
that  relates  to  them.  Clarke. 

QRUS-TAL'p-PY,  n.     Cmstaceology,  Smart. 

CRUS'TAT-^D,  a.  [L.  crustata,  crustaceous  an- 
imals.]   Coated  with  a  crust.  Smart. 

CRUS-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  ciiista,  a  crust.]  An  ad- 
hering covering ;  an  incrustation.  Pegge. 

CRUS-TIF'JC,  a.  [L.  cnista,  a  crust,  and  facio, 
to  make.]  Producing  a  crust  or  skin.  Maunder. 

CrOst'J-LY,  ad.    In  a  crusty  manner ;  testily. 

CRUST'l-NESS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  crusty. 

2.  Peevishness  ;  moroseness.  Johnson. 

CRtJST'Y,  a.     1.  Having  a  crust;  crustal.   ."The 

egg  and  its  cmsty  coat."  Derham. 

2.  Surly  ;  morose ;  snappish ;  peevish.Prcsfon. 

CRUT,  n.    The  rough  part  of  oak  bark.       Craig. 

CRUTCH,  n.  [A.  S.  cricc ;  Dut.  kruk  ;  Ger.  kriicke ; 
Dan.  krykke ;  S w.  h-ycka.  —  It.  croccia, gruccia.] 

1.  A  support  for  lame  persons  or  cripples, 
made  with  a  cross-piece  at  one  end,  hollowed  so 
as  to  fit  under  the  arm  at  the  shoulder  joint. 

The  dumb  shall  sinp,  the  Inme  his  cnttch  forego, 

And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe.  I'ope. 

2.  The  upright  projection  of  a  woman's  sad- 
dle. W.  Phillips. 

Syn.  —  See  Staff. 
CRUTCH,  V.  a.    [i.  crutched  ;  pp.  crutching, 
CriuTCHEp.]   To  support  on  crutches,  as  a  crip- 
ple ;  to  give  support  to ;  to  support. 

Two  fools  that  crutch  their  feeble  sense  on  verse.    Dryden. 

CROTCH'^D-FRr'AR,  n.    See  Crouched-friar. 

CROth,  or  GROWTH  (krdth),  n.  [W.  crwth.'] 
{Mus.)  An  instrument  of  the  violin  kmd,  former- 
ly used  in  Wales. —  See  Crowd,  No.  4.  Hawkins. 

CRt/X,  n. ;  pi.  crC'ck?.  [L.,  a  cross.l  A  cross  ; 
any  thing  that  torments,  vexes,  or  puzzles.  Todd. 
Cruz  critkoram  (cross  of  critics),  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  can  occur  to  critics.  Tudd. 

CRO'YS-HAQfR,  n.  (Ich.)  A  kind  of  shark  with  a 
conical  head ;  Lamna  cornubica.  Clarke. 

fCRU-zJ'nd,n.    [Port.]    See  Crusado.  TofW. 

CRY,  V.  n.  [Goth,  gveitan ;  A.  S.  graetan ;  Dut. 
kruten.  —  W.  crio.  —  It.  pridare;  Sp.  gridar, 
and  gritar  ;  Fr.  crier.]     [t.  cried  ;  pp.  crying, 

CRIED.] 

1.  To  speak  or  call  loudlj',  vehemently,  or 
importunately  ;  to  make  an  outcry  ;  to  exclaim. 

Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cr//,  Sleep  no  morel       Shak. 

I  crieil,  by  reason  of  my  affliction,  unto  the  Lord:  and  he 

heard  me.  jon.  ii.  2. 

2.  To  express  grief,  or  any  distress,  by  loud 
utterances  or  by  weeping  ;  to  weep  ;  to  sob. 


Ye  shall  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart,  and  shall  howl  for  vexa- 
tion of  si>irit.  Isa.  Izv.  14. 
He  struggles  first  for  breath,  and  cries  for  aid, 
Then  helpless  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid.  Dryden. 

3.  To  utter  an  inarticulate  voice,  as  an  irra- 
tional animal. 

He  giveth  to  the  beast  his  food,  and  to  the  young  ravens 
which  cry,  I's.  cxlvii.  9. 

To  cry  out,  to  exclaim  ;  to  scream ;  to  clamor. 
"  They  cry  out  by  reason  of  the  arm  of  the  mighty." 
Job  XXXV.  9. — To  complain  loudly,  with  of.  "  We 
are  ready  to  cry  out  of  an  unequal  management."  At- 
terbury.  —  To  blame  or  censure,  with  o/,  aaainst,  or 
xilioii.  "Behold,  I  cry  out  of  wrong;  but  I  am  not 
heard.'     Job  xix.  7. 

Syn. —  Children  cry;  grown  persons  weep  and  la- 
ment. 

CRY,  V.  a.  To  proclaim  publicly,  as  something 
lost  or  found ;  to  make  public  ;  to  publish. 

Love  is  lost,  and  thus  she  cries  him.  Orashaw. 

To  cry  down,  to  blame;  to  depreciate;  to  decry. — 
To  cry  tip,  to'applaud  ;  to  praise :  —  to  raise  the  price 
of  by  proclamation.  "All  the  ettect  made  by  crying 
up  the  pieces  of  eight  was  to  bring  in  much  more  of 
that  species."     Temple. 

CRY,  n. ;  pi.  cries.     [Fr.  cri."] 

1.  A  loud  sound  uttered  to  express  importu- 
nity, grief,  or  any  distress  ;  a  weeping  ;  a  crying. 

£sau  . . .  cried  with  a  great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry. 

Gen.  xxvii.  34. 

All  the  first  bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die, . . .  and 

there  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughout  all  the  land.  Ex.  xi.  5, 6. 

2.  Inarticulate  utterance,  as  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals.    "  The  cries  of  birds  and  beasts."  Locke. 

3.  Popular  clamor  ;  outcry  ;  a  roar ;  a  scream. 

The  cry  went  once  for  thee. 
And  still  it  might,  and  yet  it  may  again.  Sliak. 

4.  Proclamation,  as  of  wares  to  be  sold.  "The 
cries  of  London."  Johnson. 

5.  A  pack  of  dogs. 

A  cry  of  hell-hounds  never  ceasing  barked.       Milton. 

t  CRY'AL,  n.    The  heron.  AinswoHh. 

CRY'^R,  n.     See  Crier.  Johnson. 

CRY'^R,  n.     {Ornith.)  Falcon-gentle  ;  the  female 

or  the  young  of  the  goshawk,  or  Astur  palum- 

barius.  Ainsworth. 

CRY'jNG,  ??.     1.  The  act  of  calling  clamorously ; 

an  importunate  call  or  outcry.        Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  The  act  of  weeping ;  lamentation. 

And  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor 

crying.  .  Rev.  xxi.  4. 

CRY'JNG, /).  a.  Calling  aloud:  —  weeping;  la- 
menting:—  notorious;  enormous;  heinous. 

Heinous  offences  are  called  crying  sins.  Lovith. 

CRY'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  Kpho^,  icy  cold,  and  hOof,  a 
stone.]  (Min.)  A  double  fluoride  of  sodium 
and  aluminum,  a  rare  mineral  from  Greenland  ; 
—  so  named  from  being  readily  fusible  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle.  Dana. 

CRY-6pH'0-RUS,  n.  [Gr.  (cpto?,  icy  cold,  and 
tpipto,  to  produce.]  (Cnem.)  An  instrument  con- 
trived by  Dr.  Wollaston,  about  1778,  for  freezing 
water  by  its  own  evaporation.  Bratide. 

CRYPT  (kript),  n.  [Gr.  Kpinrrj ;  /cpi'nrw,  to  hide ;  L. 
crypta  ;  Sp.  criptn  ;  Fr.  crypte.] 

1.  A  subterranean  cell  or  cave,  especially  for 
interment  under  a  church ;  a  grave  ;  a  tomb. 

It  was  thought  proper  to  deposit  his  body  in  the  crypt  of 
that  magnificent  church.  Malone. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  under  or  hidden  piirt  of  a 
building :  —  a  subterranean  chapel.  Weale. 

CRYP'TA,  n.  [L.  —  See  Crypt.]  {Bat.)  T\ie 
name  applied  to  the  small  round  receptacles  for 
secretion  in  the  leaves  of  some  plants,  as  the 
orange  and  the  myrtle.  Craig. 

CRYP'TJC,         )  ^_  [Gr.  (cpujrriicrfy,  fit  for  hiding ;  L. 

CRYP'TI-CAL.  )  crypticits,  concealed.]     Hidden  ; 

secret.     "  Cryptic  ways  of  working.     Glancille. 

CRYP'Tl-CAL-LY,  ad.    Occultly  ;  secretly. 

CR  YP-  TO-  OA  'MI-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Kpvirrdi,  hidden, 
and  y&iioi,  a  marriage.]  {Bat.)  A  class  of  plants 
having  no  visible  means  of  fructification,  being 
eithev  destitute  of  flowers,  or  having  flowers 
which  are  formed  upon  a  plan  different  from 
that  of  ordinary  plants,  as  ferns,  mosses,  li- 
chens, algaj,  fungi,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

CRYP-TO-GA'MJ-AN,  a.    Same  as  Cryptogamic. 

CRYP-TO-gAm'IC      I  a.      (Bot.)    Relating   to 

CRYP-T6g'A-MOUS,  )  the  cryptogamia ;  having 
the  fructification  concealed.  Lyell. 


CRYP-TOG'A-mIsT,  n.   One  versed  in  that  part  ol 
botany  which  relates  to  the  cryptogamia.  Smith. 

CRYP-t6g'A-MY,  n.  [See  Cryptogamia.]  {Bot.) 
A  concealed  fructification.  Penimnt. 


CRYP-T6g'RA-PHAL,  a. 
phy ;  cryptographical. 

CRYP-TOG'RA-PHgR,  n. 
cret  characters. 

CRYP-TO-GRAPH'IC, 

CRYP-TO-GRAPH'I-CAL, 


Relating  to  cryptogra- 
Boyle. 

One  who  writes  in  se- 
Craig. 

.  a.     Relating  to  cryp- 
*  tography.  Clarke. 


CRYP-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.    [Gr.  Kpbirru,  to  hide,  and 
Ypiiipw,  to  write.] 

1.  The  art  of  writing  in   secret  characters; 
writing  in  cipher  ;  polygraphy. 

2.  Secret  characters ;  ciphers.  Johnson, 


[Gr.  KpiTTTu,  to  hide,  and 

Secret  or  enigmatical  lan- 

Johnswu 


CRYP-T0L'0-9Y,  n, 
i.dyoi,  a  discourse.] 
guage. 

CRYS'TAL  (krte't?!),  n.  [Gr.  KplmaUos,  ice,  rock- 
crystal  ;  Kpoaraino,  to  congeal ;  xpiio?,  cold ;  L. 
crystallnni,  and  crystallus;  It.  cristallo;  Sp. 
cristal;  Fr.  cristal :  —  A.  S.  cnstalla ;  Dut.  hia- 
tal ;  Ger.  krystalL] 

1.  (Chem.  &  Mm.)  An  inorganic  solid  body, 
boiraded  by  plane  surfaces  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged, and  produced  by  the  laws  of  chemical 
affinity  acting  on  its  constituent  molecules  in 
the  transition  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state.  Daiia. 

If  the  menstruum  be  overcharged,  the  metals  will  shoot  into 
certain  crystal*.  Jlucoiu 

2.  A  superior  kind  of  glass.  "  The  cup  being 
of  fair  crystal."  Milton. 

3.  The  glass  which  covers  the  face  of  a  watch ; 
a  watch-glass.  Clarke. 

Iceland  crystal,  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  found 
in  Iceland;  calc  spar  ;  Iceland  spar.  —  Rock-crystal, 
a  pure  crystal  of  quartz  ;  white  stone.  Dana. 

JS£fln  its  original  signification,  this  term  was  ap- 
plied only  to  crystals  of  quartz,  which  the  ancient 
philosophers  believed  to  be  water  congealed  by  intense 
cold.     Dana. 

CRV^S'TAL,  a.     1.  Consisting  of  crystal. 
tal  window." 

2.    Bright ;    clear  ;     transparent  ; 
"  Crystal  stTeams." 


CRYS'TAL-FORM,  a 
tal. 


"  Crys- 

Shak. 

pellucid. 

Uryden. 

Having  the  form  of  crys- 
Craig. 

CRYS'TAL-IJNE,  or  CRYS'TAL-LINE  (19)  [krls'- 
tal-lln  or  kris'tjil-lin,  S.  W.  F.K.;  kris'tfil-lln,  J". 
Ja.;  krTs't?l-lin,  Nm.],  a.  [Gr.  Kpvara/.hvoi;  L. 
crystallinus  ;  It.  cristallino ;  Sp.  cristalino ;  Fr. 
cristallin.'] 

1.  Made,  or  consisting,  of  crystal.  "My  pal- 
ace crystalline."  Shak. 

2.  Like  crystal ;  bright ;  clear ;  pellucid  ; 
transparent.  "  Crystalline  sky."  Milton.  "Crys- 
talline tide."  Mason. 

Crystalline  heavens,  (Ancient  Astron.)  two  spheres 
imagined  between  the  primum  mobile  and  the  firma- 
ment in  the  Ptolemaic  system.  Maunder. —  Crystal- 
line humor,  or  crystalline  ten.t,  a  lenticular,  transpar- 
ent body,  situated  between  tha  vitreous  and  the  aque- 
ous humors  of  the  eye,  and  contained  in  a  capsule. 
Its  use  is  to  refract  the  rays  of  light  and  to  serve,  in 
combination  with  the  other  humors,  to  form  images 
of  objects  on  the  retina.    Lloyd. 

CRYS'TAL-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  KpiaraXXoi,  rock-cryStal, 
and  ktOos,  a  stone.]  Whinstone  cooled  slowly 
after  fusion.  Smart. 

CRYS'TAL-LlZ-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  crystal- 
lized ;  capable  of  being  crystallized.   Hamilton. 

CRirS-TAL-LI-ZA'TION,  n.  [Tt.  cristallizzazione ; 
Sp.  cristalizacion  ;  Fr.  cristallisuiion.] 

1.  The  process  of  crystallizing ;  congelation 
into  crystals. 

It  [boiled  cane-juice]  is  poured  into  a  cooler,  where  th« 
cryntallization  is  soon  completed.  Granger. 

2.  The  mass  formed  by  crystallizing.  "All 
mineral  crystallizations."  Woodward. 

CRYS'TAL-LiZE,    v.  a.      [i.  CRYSTALLIZED  ;  pp. 

CRYSTALLIZING,  CRYSTALLIZED.]    To  form  int« 

crystals ;  to  cause  to  form  crystals.  Boyle. 

CRYS'TAL-LIZE,  v.  n.  To  become  changed  into 
crystals  ;  to  assume  the  form  of  crystals. 

Any  mineral  solution  will  crystallize  into  glacious  bodies. 

Jirowne. 


CRYS'TAL-LIZED  (kris'tjl-llzd),  p.  a. 
into  crystals. 


Formed 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  t,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  fALL;    utlR,  HER; 


CRYSTALLOGENIC 

CRS?8-TAL-L<?-9fiN'|C,         )  a.  Relating  to  crys- 
(•Rts-TAL-L(?-<?fiN'l-CAL,  >  tallogeny.       Dana. 

CRtS-TAL-LU(?'(:-NY,  n.  [Or.  KpiarnUof,  rock- 
crystal,  and  yivfAw',  to  produce  ;  Fr.  criitnllo- 
gniie.]  (Min.)  The  formation  and  internal 
Btructurc  of  minerals.  Dana. 

CRtS-TAL-LfXJ'RA-PH^B,  n. '  One  versed  in 
crystallography.  i^d.  Rev. 

CRtS-TAL-LQ-ORAPU'lC,  )  „.      Relating  to 

CRtS-TAL-LQ-GRAPH'l-CAL,  )  crystallography. 

CRYS-TAL-LQ-GRAPH'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  crys- 
tallization. Journal  of  Science. 

CR'f8-TALr-l/)G'RA-PHY,n.  [Gr.  Kpb(TTaXXofj  rock- 
crystal,  and  yp<i0u>,  to*  describe;  It.  cnstaUo- 
grufia  ;  Sp.  crintdloprafia ;  Fr.  cristaUographic.'\ 
The  doctrine  or  science  of  crystallization  ;  the 
doctrine  of  the  relation  of  crystallized  forms.and 
of  the  origin  and  structure  of  crystals.  Drande. 

CByS-TAL'LQ-TYPE,  rt.  [Gr.  KpbirraXXo!,  rock- 
cfystal,  and  rvnof,  an  impression.]  A  photo- 
graphic picture  taken  on  glass.  Fairholt. 

CR'fS'TAL-LUR-<?Y,  n.  [Gr.  KobaraUot,  rock- 
crystal,  and  toyoi',  work.]  Crystallization.  Crabb. 

CTE'NOID  (te'nbid),  a.  Relating  to  the  ctenoid- 
ians.  Brande. 

CTp-NOlD'l-AN  (te-niit'de-sn),  n.  [Gr.  ktIi;,  kti- 
vof,  a  comb,  and  tlfiof,  form.]  {Ich.)  One  of  an 
order  of  fishes  having  scales  composed  of  layers 
with  pectinated  or  toothed  margins.   Buck/and. 

CUB, n.  1.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Minsheu 
suggests  L.  cubo,  to  lie  down.]  The  young  of  a 
beast,  generally  of  a  bear  or  a  fox. 

Pluck  tlie  young  suckling  cvhs  from  the  she-bear.      Shak. 

2.  The  young  of  a  whale.  Waller. 

On  the  approach  of  our  boats,  they  [the  whales]  all  took 
their  ciiis  under  their  fins.  Cook. 

3.  A  young  boy  or  a  young  girl.  [A  term  of 
contempt.]  Shak. 

4.  [Perhaps  L.  cubo,  to  lie  down ;  or  a  cor- 
ruption of  coop.  Todd.]  A  stall  for  cattle.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]  Todd. 

5.  t  A  cupboard.  Abp.  Laud. 

CtTB,  V.  a.  &  n.  [i.  cuhbed  ;  pp.  crnniNG,  cubhed.] 
To  bring  forth  ;  —  used  of  beasts,  or  contempt- 
uously of  persons.  Lh^yden. 

t  cOb,  v.  a.     [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  to  coop. 

Nares.]    T6  shut  up,  as  in  a  cub  ;  to  coop. 

To  be  ciMed  tq)  on  a  sudden,  how  (hall  he  be  perplexed  I 

Burton, 

Cy-BA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  cubatio  ;  cvbo,  to  lie  down  ; 
Fr.  cid>ation.]     The  act  of  lying  down.     Bailey. 

CU'BA-TQ-RY,  a.    Recumbent,     [r.]        Bailey. 

CU'BA-TURE,  n.  [It.  cubatura  ;  Fr.  cvbature.  — 
See  Ci'KE.]  {Mensuration.^  The  measurement 
of  the  contents  of  a  solid  body,  or  the  finding 
of  a  cube  equal  to  it.  Harris. 

cOb'BR|DGE-HEAD,  n.  (yaut.)  A  partition 
made  of  boards,  &c.,  across  the  forecastle  and 
half  deck  of  a  ship.  Scott. 

cOb'BY-HOLE,  n.  A  snug,  confined  place;  a 
small  closet.  Jennings. 

Sucked  dry  by  cubs.     "  The 
Shak. 

L.  cubus;  It.  Sf 


K 


CUB'-DRAWN,  a. 
cub-drawn  bear.' 

CUBE,  n.     [Gr.KTfPos; 
Sp.  cubo  ;  Fr.  cube.] 

1.  (Geotn.)  A  regular  solid  bounded 
by  six  etpial  squares.  Davies  S;  Peck. 

2.  (Arith.)  The  product  obtained 
by  taking  a  number  or  quantity  three  times  as  a 
factor ;  —  thus,  the  cube  of  3  is  3  X  3  X  3  =  27  ; 
the  cube  of  a  is  a  X  a  X  a  ^  a^.  Eliot. 

Cube  root,  (Jlrith.)  the  number  or  quantity  that 
produce*  a  eivi>n  ciilx;  by  t>cinK  multiplied  twice  into 
■taelf ;  38,3  is  tlie  cube  root  of  27. 

CU'BftB,  n.  \^\>.cuheba;  Fr.  cubi^be.]  A  small 
fruit  or  berry  of  a  pungent  taste  and  aromatic 
smell,  growing  on  a  vine  found  in  China,  Java, 
&c. ;  Java  pepper;  Piper  citbeba.  Brande. 

CCB^-bIne,  n.  {Chem.)  A  vegetable  principle 
found  in  cubebs.  Craig. 

1;UHE'-6RE,  n.  (.V/.:;i.)  a  mineral  of  an  olive- 
gi'cen  color  ;  arscniatc  of  iron.  Dana. 
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CUBE'-SPAR,  n.  {Min.)  An  anhydrous  8ul|)hato 
of  lime.  Hamilton. 

C0'B|C,         )  a.      [Gr.KvP,K6i;'L.eubictu\   It.  4f 

C0'B|-CAL,  )  Sp.  ctibico;  Fr.  citbit/ue.]    Relating 

to  a  ciibe ;  having  the  form  or  properties  of  a 

cube.     "  Cubic  numbers."      Hale.       "  Cubical 

dice."     Bentley. 

Cubic  equation,  {Algrhra.)  an  ecjuation  in  which  the 
highest  exponent  of  the  unknown  quantity,  in  any 
term,  ia  3.  Daoiet. 

CU'B|-CA,  n.  A  very  fine  kind  of  shalloon.  IK.^ney. 

CU'BJ-C.\L-LY,  ad.     In  a  cubical  method.    More. 

CU'BI-CAL-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  cubical.  Clarke. 

fCy-BlC'lI-LAR,  a.  \1,.  cuhiculum,  a.  bed-cham- 
ber.]    Belonging  to  a  bed-room.  Howell. 

t  Cy-Blc'y-LA-RY,  a.  [L.  cubicularis ;  cubiculum, 
a  bed-chamber.]'  Fitted  for  the  posture  of  ly- 
ing-down. Browne. 

CU'Bl-FORM,  a.  [It.  cubiforme.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  cube.  Johnson. 

CU'BIT,  n.  [Gr.  Kiffirov,  the  elbow ;  L.  cvbitum,  or 
cubitus  ;  It.  i^f  Sp.  ciibito.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  forearm :  —  the  larger  bone 
of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist;  the 
ulna.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  measure,  —  originally,  the  distance  from 
the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger. 
—  The  Roman  cubit  was  nearly  174  inches ;  the 
Hebrew  a  little  less  than  22 ;  the  English,  18 
inches.  Holder.    Arbutknot. 

CU'BJ-TAL,  a.      [L.  cubitalis ;  Sp.  .Sf  Fr.  cubita,U 

1.  Relating  to  the  forearm  ;  as,  *'  The  cubital 
nerve";  "The  cubital  wixis."  Dunglison. 

2.  Containing  the  length  of  a  cubit.     "  A  cu- 


CUCUMBER 


bital  measure.' 


Browne. 


CU'BI-TAL,  n.     A  fore-sleeve  for  the  arm,  from 
the  elbow  downwards.  Crabb. 

CU'B|T-5D,  a.    Having  the  measure  of  a  cubit. 

CU'BI-t(js,  n.     [L.]     {Atiat.)  The  forearm:  — 
the  ulna ;  cubit.  Dunglison. 

CU'Bl-ZIT,  n.    {Min.)   Silicate  of  alumina   and 
soda ;  analcime.  Dana. 


CUB'L^SS,  a.    Destitute  of  cubs. 


Byron. 


CU'BO-CUBE,  n.  {Algebra.)  The  sixth  power. 
"  64  is  the  eubo-ctibe  of  2."  Francis. 

CO'BO-CU'BO-CUBE,  n.  {Algebra.)  The  ninth 
power.  "  512  is  the  cubo-cubo-cube  of  2."  Francis. 

CU'BQ-D6-d£c-A-IIE'URAL,  a.  Having  the  two 
forms  of  a  cube  and  a  dodecahedron.         Craig. 

CU'BO-6C-TA-HE'I)RAL,  a.  Having  the  two 
forins  of  a  cube  and  an  octahedron.  Craig. 

CU'BOId,         1  a.     [Gr.  KvPos,  a  cube,  and  fWoj, 

CU-B6Id'AL,  \  form  ;  Fr.  cuboidc]     Relating  to, 

or  resembling,  a  cube.  Smart. 

cOCK'lNG-ST6dL,  n.  [A.  S.  scealfing-siol,  a 
ducking-stool,  or  cucking-stool.]  An  engine  for 
the  punishment  of  scolds  and  unquiet  women 
by  ducking  them  in  water;  —  also  for  delin- 
quent brewers  and  bakers ;  a  ducking-stool ;  a 
tumbrel ;  a  castigatory  ;  a  trebuchet.   Whisluiw. 

cCrCK'QLD,  n.  1.  [Fr.  cocu.  —  "  The  Italian  cu- 
colo,  a  cuckoo,  gives  us  the  verb  to  cucol  (with- 
out the  terminating  d),  as  the  common  people 
rightly  pronounce  it,  and  as  the  verb  was  for- 
merly and  should  still  be  written. 

I  am  cuchilleil,  and  f<>ole<l  to  boot,  too.        Beau.  I(  FL 

To  cucol  is  to  do  as  the  cuckoo  does  [deposits 
its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds],  Tmacucolcd, 
ciwol'd,  ciwold,  its  pnst  participle,  means  ciick- 
oo-cd,  i.  e.  served  as  the  cuckoo  serves  other 
birds."  Tooke.  —  "Tooke  seems  to  have  settled 
the  etymology  of  this  word  verv  clearly."  Rich- 
ardson.    "  Perhaps  c»*cX-«o'rf;  i.  e.  one  served 

As  that  uniirntlr  frull,  the  cuei-oo  bird, 

Vscth  the  sparrow.  Siat. 

i.  e.  forced  to  bring  up  a  brood  not  its  own." 

Narea.]     One  who  is  married  to  an  adulteress ; 

one  whose  wife  is  false  to  his  bed.  Shak. 

2.  The  plant  burdock.  J.  Jennings. 

COCK'QLU, r.  a.  [See  CtCKOl.D.n.]  1.  To  make 
a  man  a  cuckold  by  seducing  his  wife.       Shak. 


2.  To  bring  tijMin  a  hunband  the  reproach  of 
being  a  cuckold  by  proving  unfaithful  an  a  wife ; 
to  wrong  a  husbana  by  unchaHtity.         Dryden. 

Cf;CK'OLD-iZE,  r. 

cuckold. 


CCCK'QLD-LY,  O- 
cuckold ;  mean ; 
knave." 


American  cuckoo. 


a.    To  make   cuckolds ;    to 

Dryden, 

Having  the  qaaliticn  of  a 

cowardly.     "  Poor  cuckoldlu 

SkaJt. 

cCrCK'OM>-MAK'eR,  n.  One  who  makes  a  cuck. 
old ;  one  who  corrupts  a  wife.  Shak, 

COCK'QL-DOM,  n.      1.  The  state  of  being  a  cuck- 

old.  Arhuthnot. 

2.  Adultery.     "  She  is  conspiring  etwkoltlom 

against  me."  Dryden. 

cOcK'dd,  n.;  pi.  cOcK'Odf.  [Gr.  kUku^;  L.  ci^ 
cuius  ;  It.  cucco,  cucu- 
lo;  Sp.  cucliUo  or  cu^ 
CO ;  Fr.  coucoit :  —  Dut. 
koekoek ;  Gex.kuckuk ; 
Sw  kuku.  "  All  man- 
ifestly from  the  sound 
uttered  by  this  bird." 
Richardson.]  { Or- 
nith.)  A  well-known 
passerine  bird  of  the 
senus  Cuculus,  named 
from  its  note  in  the 
spring.  It  differs  from 
almost  every  other  bird  in  not  constructing  a 
nest,  never,  under  any  circumstances,  hatching 
its  own  eggs,  but  depositing  them  in  the  nest  of 
some  other  bird,  as  the  hedge-sparrow.  Brande. 

ciiCK'66-BiJD,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  plant 
Ranunculus  bulbosa;  —  called  also  btUter-ct^, 
king's-cup,  butter-Jlower,  and  gold-cup.     Craig. 

And  cucloo-tnulii  of  yellow  hue.  SMai. 

cOCK'od-FLoW'pR,  n.  The  plant  Cardiimine 
pratensis,  or  meadow  lady's-smock.        Loudon. 

cCcK'66-LiKE,  n.    Like  the  cuckoo. 

CUCK'66-PINT,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Arum. 

cCck'66-SPIt'TLE,  n.  A  spumous  dew  or  exu- 
dation found  upon  certain  plants,  as  lavender 
and  rosemary.  Browne. 

tcCc'aUEAN  (kflk'kwen),  «.  [Fi.  comtine.]  A 
vile  woman  ;  a  prostitute.  B.  Jonson. 

CU-CU'LJ-D.X,  n.  pi.  [L.  cuculus,  a  cuckoo.] 
'{Ornith.)  A  family  of  birds  of  the  order  Scanso- 
res,  including  the  sub-families  Indicatorinte, 
Saurotherinte,  Coccyzinte,  Crotophagin<e,  and 
Cuculituc.  Gray. 

Cir-Cl7-Li'JV.m,n.pl.  [L. 
cuculus,  a  cuckoo.]  ( Or- 
nith.) A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Scan- 
sores  and  family  CvciUi- 
dte;  cuckoos.  Gray. 

CV-CUL'L.^TE      I  fku-kiSJ'Ut,  S. 


I  [ku-kiil'U 
)  ku  kii-lat. 


Cuenhu  eanoiiu. 
W.  J.  K.  Sm. ; 


0> 


[L.  cucullntus ;  ciu-ulUts,  a  hood ;  It.  niciiUato.'] 

1.  Hooded ;  covered  as  with  a  hood.  Johnson. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  the  shape  of  a 
hood,  as  a  leaf  or  a  petal.         Loudon. 

3.  {Ent.)  Noting  the  protborax  when 
it  is  elevated  into  a  kind  of  hood  which 
receives  the  head.  Maunder. 

CU-COl'LUS,  n. ;  pi.  cvcuLLi.  [L.1  A  cap, 
cowl,  or  hood,  worn  on  the  head  by  the  ancient 
Romans  and  by  monks.  Crabb. 

CU'CV-LPs»,  ».  [L.,  a  nifAoo.]  (OmifA.)  A  ge- 
nus of  passerine  birds,  including  the  cuckoo, 
and  characterized  by  having  the  toes  situated 
two  before  and  two  behind.  Brande. 

CU'CfJM-RpR  [kQ'kam-b?r,  E.  .Ta.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wh. ; 
kba'kini-l)?r,  S.  IT.  /*.  F.  Krnrick,  Scott;  kOk'- 
um-b?r,  J.],  n.  [L.  cucuniis  ;  It.  cocomero;  Sp. 
cohombro;  Fr.  concombre;  Put.  k"mkomtHer; 
Ger.  kukunimer,  or  kukumhrr.]     {Bot.) 

1.  A  genus  of  plants,  with  'herbace«)U8  scan- 
dent  stems;  Cucuniis.  The  Cucumis  satirus, 
or  common  cucumber,  and  the  Cucuniis  melo, 
or  melon,  are  the  best  known  species.    Loudon. 

2.  The  fruit  of  tne  t^icuinia  gatirUM.  it  is 
cold  and  watery,  and,  when  unripe,  used  for  sal- 
ads and  pickles.  Loudon. 

jfg-  Walker  says  of  this  word, "  It  seems  too  firmly 
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fixed  in  its  nound  of  coweumber  to  be  altered  ;"  but 
Smart  ;I83(>)  remarks,  "  No  well-taught  person,  ex- 
cept of  the  old  school,  now  says  coweumber,  or  spar- 
ruuj-srass,  altiiough  any  other  pronunciation  of  cu- 
cumber and  agparagtu  would  have  been  pedantic  some 
thirty  years  ago." 
CU-CU'Ml-FORM,  a.  [L.  cticumis,  a  cucumber, 
and  forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  a  cucumber  ; 
having  the  longitudinal  section  oblong,  and  the 
transverse  circular.  Maunder. 

CU'CU-MIS,  n.  [L.,  a  cucumber.']  {Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  plants  including  the  common  cucumber 
and  the  melon.  Loudon. 

CU'CUR-BIt,  h.  [L.  cucurbita,  a  gourd;  Fr.  cu- 
curhite.]  A  chemical  vessel,  originally  in  the 
shape  of  a  gourd,  used  in  distillation.       Boyle. 

CU-C'UR'BI-T4,n.  \1,.,  a  gourd.']  (Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  including  the  gourd,  pumpkin, 
squash,  water-melon,  &c.  Loudon. 

CU-CUR-Bl-TA'CEOUS  (ku-kur-be-ta'shus,  66),  a. 

I L.  cucurbita,  a  gourd  ;  It.  if  Sp.  cuciirbitaceo  ; 
h.  cucurbitace.]  (Bot.)  Noting  a  genus  of 
plants  including  the  cucumber,  melon,  pump- 
kin, gourd,  &c. :  — noting  a  fruit  like  a  gourd. 

Chambers. 

Cy-CUR'BJ-TI  VE,  a.  Applied  to  small,  flat  worms, 

of  the  shape  of  the  seed  of  a  gourd.  Todd. 

CUD,  n.     [A.  S.  cud ;  ceowan,  to  chew.] 

1.  The  food  which  ruminating  animals  bring 
from  the  first  stomach  into  the  mouth  to  chew 
again. 

Because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make  the 
field  ring  with  their  inipurtimato  eliink,  whilst  thousands  of 
great  cattle,  rcjM^sed  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  British  oak, 
chew  the  cuit  and  are  silent,  uray  do  not  imagine  that  those 
who  make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitauts  of  the  tui\A. Burke. 

2.  A  small  quantity  of  tobacco;  aquid.[Vulg.] 

3.  The  first  stcwach  of  animals  that  chew 
their  food  more  than  once.  Crabb. 

To  chew  the  r.i^,  to  think,  ponder,  or  ruminate  upon 
a  thing. 

CUD'BeAr,  n.  A  powder  of  a  violet-red  color; 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  orchil ;  —  used  in  dye- 
ing violet  or  crimson.  It  was  first  made  an  ar- 
ticle of  trade  in  England  by  Dr.  Cuthbert  Gor- 
don, from  whom  it  aerived  its  name.  Ure. 

CUD'DEN  (kiid'dn),  n.  [Icel.  kutte,  a  dwarf. 
Serenius.  — Ger.  ktidde,  a  pig.  Todd.  —  "  Prob- 
ably from  cud,  as  if  slavering  while  he  chewed." 
Richardson.] 

1.  A  clown  ;  a  stupid  rustic.  Dryden. 

2.  (Teh.)  A  fish  of  the  genus  Gadus,  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  U.  S. ; 
the  coal-fish,  or  cole-fish ;  Gadus  carbonarius, 
or  Merlangus  carbonarius.  Yarrell. 

CUD'DLE,r.n.  [W.  cj.'oV//o,  to  hide.  Todd.  —  Teni. 
kudden,  to  come  together.  Jamieson.]  [i.  CUD- 
DLED ;  pp.  ci  DDLiNG,  CUDDLED.]  To  lie  close 
or  snug ;  to  snuggle  ;  to  squat. 

She  cuddles  low  behind  the  brake.  Prior. 

CUD'DLE,  V.  a.    To  press   close,  so  as  to  keep 
^    warm  ;  to  embrace  closely.  Smart. 

CUD'DY,  n.  1.  The  coal-fish;  cudden;  Gadus 
carbonarius. — See  Cudden. 

The  euddy  is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  the  philosophical 
atme.  Juhiuton. 

2.  A  clown  ;  a  dunce ;  a  cudden.       Johnson. 

3.  A  three-legged  stand  used  as  a  fulcrum  in 
lifting  or  laying  rail-road  blocks.  Francis. 

4.  i^Naut.)  A  cabin  in  the  fora  part  of  a  boat : 
—  in  a  vessel  of  war,  a  place  between  the  cap- 
tain-lieutenant's cabin  and  the  quarter-deck,  di- 
vided into  partitions  for  the  master  and  other 
officers.  Dana.     London  Ency. 

CtJD'l^pL  (kud'jel),  n.  [But.  kudse.  Skinner. 
Junius.  —  W.  cogel.]  A  short  stick  to  strike 
with  ;  a  club.  "  With  cudgels  we  killed  many 
of  them  "  [fowls].  Hackluyt. 

To  cross  the  cudgels,  to  forbear  the  contest ;  —  from 
the  practice  of  cudgel-players  to  lay  one  cudyel  over 
the  other.  L'E.itrange. 

CUU'^gL,    V.    a.      \i.    CUDGELLED  ;   pp.   CI  DGEL- 

LING,  CUDGELLED.]     To  beat  with  a  cudgel ;  to 
strike  with  a  stick  ;  to  cane. 

My  lord,  he  speaks  most  vilely  of  you,  and  said  he  would 
cudgel  you.  .^7,a^•. 

^A  company  of  young  fellows  were  cudgelling  a  walnut- 
"*®»  L*E»irange. 

COd'P^L-L^R,  n.  One  who  cudgels  another. 
"  A  night-walking  cudgellei-."  Milton. 


CtJD'^^L-Liivrfi,  n.  The  act  of  beating  with  a 
cudgel ;  a  flogging ;  a  whipping.  Locke. 

CUD'^gL-PLAY,  n.  Play  or  contest  with  cud- 
gels. Beaum. 

CUD'(?pL-PLAY'|NG,n.  Play  with  cudgels.  "A 
match  of  cudgel-playing."  Harritigton. 

CUD'(>PI^Pr66f,  a.  Able  to  resist  a  cudgel. 
"  His  doublet  was  .  .  .  cudgeUproof."  Hudibras. 

CUD'LE  (kud'dl),  n.    A  small  sea-fish.       Carew. 

CUD'WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  belonging  to  the 
genus  Gmiphalium  ;  goldy-locks  or  everlasting ; 
—  remarkable  for  the  permanence  of  its  colors 
and  of  its  dried  leaves.  Farm.  Ency. 

CUE  (ku),  n.  1.  [L.  Cauda,  a  tail ;  It.  <Sf  Sp. 
coda  ;  Fr.  queue.]  The  tail  or  end  of  any  thing, 
as  the  long  curl  of  a  wig.  Johnson. 

2.  The  last  words  of  a  speech  in  a  play  taken 
by  an  actor  as  a  direction  when  to  enter,  to  be^ 
gin  to  speak,  or  to  do  any  thing  which  his  part 
requires. 

Py ramus,  you  begin;  when  you  have  spoken  your  speech, 
enter  into  that  brake;  and  so  every  one  according  to  his  cue. 

Shak. 

3.  An  intimation  ;  a  suggestion ;  a  hint. 

What  would  he  do, 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion 
That  I  have?  Ue  would  drowu  the  stage  with  tears.  S/iak. 

4.  The  part  which  an  actor  is  to  play  in  his 
turn. 

Nothing  appears  in  his  cue  to  move  pity,  or  any  way  make 
the  audience  of  liis  party.  Jiymer. 

5.  Temper  of  mind  ;  humor.  [Low.]  Johnson. 

6.  t  [The  name  of  the  letter  g,  taken  as  an 
abbreviation  for  L.  gtiadrans,  a  fourth  part,  a 
farthing.]  A  small  portion  of  bread  or  beer  ;  a 
farthing's  worth  or  less;  —  a  term  formerly  cur- 
rent in  both  the  English  imiversities,  the  letter 
q  being  the  mark  in  the  buttery  books  to  denote 
such  portion.  N^ares. 

With  kidneys,  rumps,  and  cues  of  single  beer.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

7.  The  straight  rod  used  in  billiards.    Smart. 

CUE,  w.  a.  [i.  CUED  ; />p.  CUING,  CUED.]  To  tie 
into  a  cue  or  tail.  More. 

CUERPO  (kwer'po),  n.  [Sp.,  body;  Ij.  corpus.] 
To  be  in  cucrpo  is  to  be  without  the  upper  coat 
or  cloak,  so  as  to  show  the  shape  of  the  body. 

Exposed  in  cuerpo  to  their  rage. 

Without  my  arms  and  equipage.  Hudibras. 

CUFF,  n.  1.  [Of  doubtful  etymology.  —  Goth. 
kaupatyan,  to  strike  ;  Dan.  kiep,  a  club.  Lye. 
Serenius.  —  Gr.  ko-ktu),  to  strike.  Skinner.  — 
Gr.  K6laij>oq,  a  box  on  the  car.  Junius.  —  It. 
zitfl^a,  a  battle.  Johnson.  —  Pers.  kafa,  a  blow. 
Webster.  —  S w.  knuffa.]  A  blow  or  stroke,  par- 
ticularly with  the  fist 

With  wounding  cuff  of  cannon's  fiery  ball.    Mir.  for  Mag. 
Unless  the  poet  and  the  player  went  to  cuffs  in  the  ques- 
tion, b/iak. 

2.  [Fr.  coiffe,  a  hood.  Skinner.]  The  fold 
at  the  end  of  a  sleeve.  B.  Jonson. 

CUFF,  V.  n.  [i.  cuffed  ;  pp.  CUFFING,  cuffed.] 
To  fight ;  to  scuffle.  I>ryden. 

CUFF,  V.  a.  To  strike  with  the  open  palm,  the 
fist,  talons,  or  wings ;  to  buffet ;  to  beat ;  to 
strike. 

Do  Cliff  him  soundly,  but  never  draw  thy  sword.       Shak. 

They  with  their  quills  did  all  the  hurt  they  could, 

And  cuffed  the  tender  chickens  from  their  food.     Dryden. 

CU'FJC,  a.  Relating  to  Cufa,  in  Irac  Arabi,  once 
the  seat  of  the  caliphs: — noting  a  species  of 
characters  anciently  used  in  writing,  as  also 
coins  anciently  in  use.  Ency.  Am. 

CUi  BO  'JVO  (ki'bo'no).  [L.]  To  whose  benefit 
will  it  tend  ?  — for  what  use  ?  to  what  end  ? 

CUIN'A^E  (kwtn'stj),  n.  [Probably  corrupted 
from  coinage.]  The  making  of  tin,  &c.,  into 
pigs  for  carriage.  Cowell. 

CU}-RASS'(kwe-ras',  or  kwg'rSs)  [kw8-i«s',  W.  F. 
Ja.  C.  Wb.  ;  ku'ras,  S.K.  ;  kwg'rSs,  P.  J.  Sm.], 
n.  [Gr.  jfdptov,  skin  or  leather  ;  L.  corium,  skin 
or  leather  ;  Ldw  L.  coriaceus,  a  breastplate  ; 
It.  corazza  ;  Sp.  coraza  ;  Fr.  cuirasse ;  cuir, 
leather.]  A  piece  of  defensive  armor,  made  of 
plate,  well  hammered,  serving  to  cover  the  body 
from  the  neck  to  the  girdle,  both  before  and 
behind  ;   a  breastplate.  P.  Cyc. 

CUI-RAS-SFER'  (kwe-r5is-ser'),  n.    [It.  corazziere; 


Sp.  coracero ;  Fr.  cuirassier.]    A  soldier  armed 
with  a  cuirass  ;  a  soldier  in  armor. 

Cuirassiers,  all  in  steel,  for  standing  fight.  Milton. 

CUISH  (kwis)   [kwis,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ; 

kiish,  iS.  K. ;  kwlsh.  P.],  n.     [L.  coxa,  the  hip; 

It.  coscia ;  Fr.  cuisse,  the  thigh.]     The  armor  for 

the  thigh.  —  See  Cuisse. 

I  saw  young  llarry  with  his  beaver  on. 

His  cuis/iKS  on  his  thigh,  gallantly  armed, 

Kise  from  the  ground  like  feathered  Mercury.      Shak. 

CUI-SmE '  (kwe-zSn'),  n.     [Fr.]     1.  A  kitchen. 
2.  Cookery.  Observer. 

CUISSE  (kwls),  n.  [Fr.,  the  thigh.]  Armor  for 
the  thigh  ;  cuish.  Crabb. 

CUL-DEE',  H. ;  pi.  cRl-dee?'  [kul-dSz',  W.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  kai'dez.  S.  J.  F.  Wb.].  [Contracted  from 
L.  cultores  Dei,  worshippers  of  God.]  (Eccl. 
Hist.)  One  of  a  very  ancient  religious  fraternity, 
whose  principal  seat  was  at  lona  or  Icolmkill, 
one  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  and 
whose  missionary  exertions  extended  over 
Scotland,  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  Eden. 

CUL  '-DE-SAC ',  n.  [Fr.,  the  bottom  of  a  bag.] 
An  alley  or  street  open  only  at  one  end ;  a  blind- 
alley.  Bouvier. 

CUL'^R-A^E,  n.  [Fr.  cul,  the  breech.]  (Bot.) 
A  plant.     Same  as  arsesmart.  AinsicoHh. 

Ci/'LEX,  71.  [L.,  a  piat.]  (Ent.)  A  genus  of 
dipterous,  or  two-winged  insects,  including  the 
gnat  and  the  mosquito.  Brande. 

CU-Liy'l-FORM,  a.  [L.  culex,  a  gnat,  and  forma, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  a  gnat.  Smart. 

CU'Ll-NA-RY,  a.  [L.  culinarius  ;  culina,  a  kitch- 
en, or  food ;  Fr.  culinaire.]  Ilelatingto,  or  used 
in,  the  kitchen  or  cookery.  "  Culinary  fire." 
Boyle.     "  Culinary  arts."     Coicper. 

CULL,  V.  a.  [L.  colligo,  to  collect ;  It.  cogliere  ; 
Fr.  cueillir.]  [i.  culled  ;/)/).  culling,  culled.] 
To  select  from  others ;  to  pick  out  of  many ;  to 
select ;  to  choose  ;  to  sort.  Hooker. 

Amongst  the  rest,  a  small,  unsightly  root, 

But  of  divine  effect,  he  culled  me  out.  Milton. 

CULL,  n.  A  dupe  ;  a  cully.  —  See  Cully.  Clarke. 

CUL'L^N-D^R,  n.  A  strainer;  a  colander.  —  See 
Colandeh.  Crabb. 

■  an  inspector. 

Sherwood, 


CULL'^R,  n.    One  who  culls  :- 


CUL'L^T,  n.  [Fr.  cuillette,  a  collection.]  Broken 
glass  to  be  melted  with  fresh  materials.  ii;-ande. 

CUL-LJ-BIL'J-TY,  n.  Credulity  ;  gullibility. 
"  Thoughtlessness  and  cwWviiVt'^y."  \ljOvi.]Swijt. 

CtJL'LJ-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  cheated ;  gullible, 
[ii.]  Perry. 

CUL'LJNG,  n.    1.  The  act  of  selecting, 

2.  Any  thing  selected  or  separated  from  the 
mass.  Todd. 

CULL'ION  (kul'ynn),  n.     [It.  conlione,  a  fool.] 

1.  A  scoundrel ;  mean  wretch ;  scullion.  Shak. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  bulbous  root ;  orchis.         Clarke. 

CULL'ION-LY  (kul'yun-Ie),  a.  Mean  ;  base.  Shak. 

CtJL'LIS,   n.     1.    [Fr.  coulis.]      Broth   or    iellv 

strained.  Beau.  ^  Ft. 

2.  [Fr.  coulisse,  a  groove.]    (Arch.)  A  gutter 

in  a  roof :  —  any  groove  or  channel.         Weak. 

CUL'LUM-BINE,  n.    See  Columhine.      Spenser. 

CUI/LY,  n.  [It.  coglione,  a  fool.  Johnson.  — 
Dut.  hullen,  to  cheat.  Webster.]  One  imposed 
upon  by  low  sharpers:  —  a  dupe  of  a  strumpet. 
"  The  rich  cullies."  Dryden. 

CIJL'LY,  V.  a.     To  befool ;  to  cheat.        Pomfret. 

CUL'LY-I§M,  n.    State  of  being  a  cully.  Spectator. 

CtTLM,  n.  1.  [L.  culmus,  a  stalk.]  (Bot.)  The 
smooth  jointed  stalk  or  stem  of  com,  grasses, 
sedges,  &c.  ;  haulm  or  straw.  Farm.  Ency, 
2.  [W.  cwlm.]  Glance  coal,  blind  coal,  or 
anthracite,  found  in  beds  of  bituminous  coal, 
generally  in  those  situations  where  the  latter 
nas  come  in  contact  with  basalt ;  —  applied  par- 
ticularly to  anthracite  in  the  state  of  small  par- 
ticles. P.  Cyc. 

C&L'MEJV,n.  [L.]  Summit.  "  At  the  culm  en 
or  top  was  a  chapel."  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
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CVl'-M'f '?'*'*'^^'  "•  P'-  <^''""'»  *^  stalk,  and 
fero,  to  bear  ;  It.  if  Sp.  culmifcio.] 

1.  (Dot.)  Having  culms,  or  smooth  jointed 
stalks,  as  corn,  grasses,  &C. ;  jjroducing  straw 
or  stalks.  "  Culiniferoiu  plants,  as  oiits,  bar- 
ley, wheat."  _      ArbiUhnot. 

2.  Containing  culm,  or  anthracite. 

cOl'MJ-NANT,  a.  Being  vertical  or  at  the  high- 
est point ;  culminating.  Coleridge. 

Cfl  I/M|-.\ATE,  V.  n.  [L.  admen  ;  It.  culminare  ; 
Sp.  culminar  ;  Fr.  cuiminer.']  [i.  ct  lminated  ; 
pp.  ciLMiNATiNO,  ciLMiNATEi).]  To  be  ver- 
tical ;  to  be  in  the  meridian  or  at  the  highest 
point ;  to  reach  the  top,  or  summit. 

The  regal  «tar,  then  ciilimiiathig,  wob  the  lun.      Drytlen. 

cOl'MI-NAT-!N«,  p.  a.  Rising  to  the  vertical 
point  or  the  meridian.  "  Where  I  may  view , . . 
the  culminating  sun."  Pitt. 

uC'I.-Ml-NA'TrQN,  n.  \\t.  cuhninazione  ;  Sp. 
culminacion ;  Fr.  culmination.] 

1.  The  act  of  culminating ;  the  transit  of  a 
planet  or  other  heavenly  body  through  the  me- 
ridian. Johnson. 

2.  The  highest  point  of  maturity. 

We  wonder  h(iw  that  which  in  iti  piittins  forth  was  a 
flower  should,  in  ita  growth  and  culiniiialioH,  become  a  this- 
tle. Farimlon. 

COL-PA-BIl'I-TV,  n.  [Sp.  mlpabilidad  ;  Fr. 
culpability.]  The  state  of  being  culpable ; 
blamableness ;  culpableness.  Johnson. 

CflL'PA-BLE,  a.  [L.  culpabilis  ;  culpa,  a  fault  ; 
It.  colpabile;  Sp.  &;  Fr.  culpable.]  Deserving 
censure  or  blame  ;  blamable  ;   censurable. 

All  inch  ignorance  is  voluntary,  and  therefore  culpable. 

South. 

cOI/PA-BLE-N£sS,  n.  The  state  of  being  cul- 
pable ;  guiltiness  ;  blame.  Shatp. 

cOl'PA-BLY,  ad.     In  a  culpable  manner. 

CUL'PA-TO-RV,  a.  Censuring  ;  reprehcnsory. 
"  Used  ...  in  a  culpatorg  sense."  IValpole. 

cCL'PRIT,  n.  [Abbreviation  of  L.  culpabilis, 
guilty,  and  Old  Fr. prest,  or  piit,  ready,  i.  e.  to 
prove  it ;  a  phrase  used  anciently  by  the  clerk 
of  the  assize  or  clerk  of  the  arraigns,  on  the 
arraignment  of  a  prisoner  at  bar,  and  employed, 
in  the  course  of  time,  to  denote  a  prisoner  so 
arraigned.  Blackstone.  Burrill.  —  A  contrac- 
tion of  Fr.  culpe,  a  fault,  a  crime,  and  pris,  par- 
ticiple of  prendre,  to  take,  i.  e.  one  taken  a 
prisoner  for  crime.  Richardson.  —  L.  culpa,  a 
crime,  and  reatus,  the  condition  of  one  accused, 
or  L.  culpa,  crime,  and  Fr.  jyris,  participle  of 
prendre,  to  take,  i.  e.  one  taken  in  the  act  of 
CI  ime.     Stdlivan.] 

1.  A  person  arraigned  before  a  court  for  a 
crime ;  one  indicted  for  a  criminal  offence. 

An  author  is  in  the  condition  of  a  culprit;  the  public  are 
Us  judges.  Prior. 

2.  A  criminal ;  a  malefactor. 

The  culprit,  by  escape  grown  bold. 

Pilfers  alike  tVom  young  and  old.  Moore. 

Syn.  — See  Criminal. 
COlT,  n.     [L.  cultus.]     Homage;  worship. 

Thus  U  every  one  convinced  of  the  reality  of  a  better  self, 
and  of  the  ctilt  or  homage  which  is  due  to  it.        Shi\f'teif»iry. 

The  forms  of  a  cidt  to  satisfy  the  religious  sentiment  of 
the  niusi>es.  West.  Jicv. 

CULTCIl,  n.    The  spawn  of  the  oyster.       Sprat. 

COl-TPL-lA'TION,  n.  [L.  cultello,  cuUellatm, 
to  level  land  with  the  plough  ;  Fr.  ctiltellation.] 
{Geom.)  A  mode  of  measuring  by  means  of  a 
horizontal  projection.  Spiers. 

oOl'T?R,  w.    Colter.  —  See  Colter.  Shak. 

CtJL'TJ-V.\-BLE,  a.  [It.  coUivabile ;  Sp.  *  Fr. 
cultivable.]     Capable  of  cultivation.  Todd. 

CUL'T|-VAT-A-BLE,  a.     Cultivable.  Craig. 

COi/TI-vAte,  v.  a.  [L.  colo,  cultus,  to  till ;  It. 
collivare  ;  Sp.  cuUivar  ;  Fr.  cuUirer.]     [i.  CiL- 

TIVATEU  ;  pp.  CILTIVATINO,  Crr.TIVATED.] 

1.  To  prepare  for  crops  ;  to  till ;  to  culture  ; 
as,  "To  cultirnte  land." 

2.  To  produce  from  the  soil ;  to  raise  by  til- 
lage ;  as,  "  To  cul/irate  wheat  or  maize."  .'imart. 

3.  To  search  into  by  study  ;  to  study ;  as, 
"  lo  cultivate  a  particular  science." 

4.  To  improve  bv  tuition  ;  to  refine  by  moral 
influences ;  to  meliorate. 


To  CHllirale  the  wild,  licentious  taraftc 

With  wisdom,  di>eipline,  and  lilwral  arts.        Additon. 

6.  To  foster  ;  to  cherish. 

I  shall  be  heartily  disposed  to  cutlirtUr  vour  acquaint- 
ance. Lowlh  lo  Wannirtim. 

cOl.'Tl-VAT-pn,  p.  a.     Improved  by  culture  ; 
tilled ;  —  improved  in  mind  or  manners. 

cCl-TI-VA'TION,  n.    [It.  coUivazione ;  Sp.  cttUi- 
vacion ;  Fr.  cultivation.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil,  or 
of  raising  crops  by  tillage  ;  agriculture  ;  culture. 

The  state  ofcultiriitioii  among  this  rude  people  was  so  im- 
perfect, thiit  it  was  witli  dittieulty  they  could  uHord  suboist- 
ence  to  tlieir  new  guests.  Itut/ertnon. 

2.  Acquisition  by  research  or  studv.  "  A 
cultivation  of  learning."  th-yden. 

3.  Improvement  in  mental  habits,  manners, 
or  elegance  ;  refinement ;  as,  "  A  person  with- 
out cultivation." 

Syn. —  Cultiration  or  improrrment  of  the  mind; 
culliration  or  rrfineinrut  of  the  taste  or  the  manners. 
Cultiratiun,  applied  lo  husbandry,  oxpres'SDs  more  than 
culture  or  tillage.  Cultiration  of  the  earth,  tlie  soil, 
or  of  tluwcrs,  or  corn  ;  culture  of  the  ear.h  ;  tillage  of 
land  in  preparing  it  for  seed. 

cOl'TJ-vA-TOR,  n.     [Sp.  cultivador;  It.  coUiva- 
tore ;  Fr.  ctiUivateur.] 

1.  One  who  cultivates  ;  an  agriculturist.  Bogle. 

2.  An  agricultural  implement;  a  sort  of 
horse-hoe,  plough,  or  harrow  for  stirring  and 
pulverizing  the  earth.  Farm.  Ency. 

Syn.  — See  Farmer. 

cDl'TRATE,  a.  [L.  cuUrutus  ;  cuUer,  a 
knife. 1  {Bot.  &  Ornith.)  Colter-shaped; 
shapea  like  a  pruning  knife.      Loudon. 

CtJL'TRAT-5D,  a. 

cultrate. 


Formed  like  a  knife ; 
Hamilton. 


CLTL'TRI-FORM,  a.  [L.  cuUer,  cultri,  a  knife, 
and  forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  a  pruning- 
knife  ;  cultrate.  Craig. 

ClL-TRl V'OR-OUS,  a.  [L. cuUer, cultri,  a  knife, 
and  voro,  to  devour.]  Devouring  or  swallowing 
knives.  Dunglison. 

cCliT'U-RAL,  a.  Relating  to  culture  ;  promot- 
ing culture  or  education.     [A  new  word.] 

An  imi>ortantcla.s8of  cu/fitr<i<c8tablishment9.    Dr. F. Lieber. 

CtJLT'l  RE  (kult'yi.ir),  n.  [L.  cultura  ;  colo,  cul- 
tus, to  cultivate  ;  It.  coltura ;  Sp.  cultura ;  Fr. 
culture.] 

1.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of  tilling  the  ground, 
or  of  raising  crops  by  tillage ;  cultivation. 

They  rose  as  vigorous  as  the  sun. 
Then  to  the  culluit  of  the  willing  glebe.        Thornton. 

2.  Improvement  or  melioration  by  effort. 

The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  single  day  sprouts  up  in 
follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant  and  iwsiduotis 
culture.  Spectator. 

CULT'URE  (kait'yur),  v.  a.  To  cultivate.  "  In 
countries  cultured  high."  Thomson. 

CtJLT'URE-LfiSS,  a.     Without  culture.       Craig. 

cClt'UR-IsT,  n.    A  cultivator,     [k.]        Foster. 

ctJL'vpR,  n.  [L.  columba;  A.  S.  culfra.]  A 
pigeon  or  dove.  Spenser. 

CUL'VgR-HOl^SE,  n.    A  dove-cot.  Ilarmar. 

CUL'V^R-In  [kul'v^r  tn,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K. 
Sm. ;  kisrv?-rSn,  Ja.],  n.  [It.  colubrina  ;  Fr. 
cmilei-rine ;  conleuvre,  a  serpent.]  (Mil.)  A 
species  of  ordnance ;  a  long  cannon,  equal  to 
an  eighteen-pounder  ;  —  so  named  from  being 
ornamented  with  sculptured  snakes.  Bratide. 
A  demi-cvlrerin,  (Mil.)  a  nine-pounder. 

cOL'V(;R-KEy  (karv?r-k6),  M.  A  flower.  WaUon. 

CtJL'VgRT,  n.  An  arched  passage  or  drain  for 
water  beneath  a  road,  canal,  or  railway.  Brande. 

cCl'VPR-TAIL,  n.  1.  (Crtrp.)  Dovetail.  Bullokar. 

2.  (\nut.)  The  fastening  of  a  ship's  carlings 

into  tne  beam.  Crabb. 

COl/VpR-TAlLED,  a.  (Ship-building.)  United 
or  fastened,  as  pieces  of  timber,  by  a  dovetailed 
joint.  Maunder. 

cCM'BPNT,  a.  [L.  citmbens  ;  —  cubo,  Cubans,  to 
lie  down.]  Lying  down;  reclining;  recum- 
bent.    "  Cumbent  sheep."  Dyer. 

COM'BER.r.  a.  [Vtwi.  komheren  ;  Qer.  kimmem, 
to  grieve ;  to  afflict ;  Sw.  bekymra,  to  trouble ; 


Fr.  encomhrer."]     [i.  cvmbereo; /i>p.  cimbbb 

I.NO,  Cl'MIIKKKn.] 

1.  To  oppress  with  a  load  or  burden ;  to  over- 
load ;  to  encumber. 

The  variety  of  argument*  euinlirr*  the  memory.        Loeh^ 

2.  To  embarrass  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  impede. 

Why  asks  he  what  avails  him  not  in  Aahl, 

And  would  but  rtuiilicr  and  rrlard  his  n>f  nt?   Drfdtn. 

3.  To  busy  or  perplex,  an  with  caret. 

Martha  was  cumtieml  about  much  serving.  Lntr  *.  41. 

4.  To  be  troublesome  in,  as  something  useless. 

Dotti  the  bramble  rwntrr  a  garden?  Orrw. 

tcCr.M'BpR.M.  [Sw. /;rA-ywiTO/*r,  care  ;  Dan./rwm- 
mer.]     V^cxation ;  embarrassiueut.  Sidney. 

CfrM'B^R-sftME,  a.  1.  Burdensome;  trouble- 
some ;  embarrassing ;  vexatious  ;  cumbrous. 

The  weaimns  of  natural  reason  are,  aa  the  armor  of  Haul, 
ratlier  cumbertomt  about  the  soldier  ol  Christ  than  nmlful. 

Jlouktr. 

2.  Unwieldy ;  unmanageable. 

Very  long  tubes  are  ciunbcraome,  and  learce  lo  he  man- 
aged. Xririon. 

cDm'B5R-86.ME-LV,  ad.  In  a  cumbersome  or 
troublesome  manner. 

CCM'B5R-86mE-N68S,  n.  Quality  of  being  cum- 
bersome; encumbrance;  obstruction.  .S/i<frifoorf. 

CUM'BpR-WORLD  (-wiJrld),  n.  Something  that 
encumbers  ^he  world ;  something  useless,    [k.] 

A  cwnher-umrld ,  yet  in  the  world  am  left, 

A  fruitless  plot  with  brambles  overgrown.       J>rai/toH. 

cCm'BRANCE,  n.  Burden  ;  encumbrance.  "With 
some  cloud  of  ctimbrance."  Grafton. 

cC'M'BRJ-AN,  a.  (^Geol.)  A  term  applied  to  a 
system  of  rocks  in  Cumberland,  Eng. ;  — now 
merged  with  Cambrian  or  Silurian.    Sedgwick. 

CUM'BROIS,  a.  1.  Burdensome  ;  oppressive  > 
cumbersome.  "  Heavy  and  cumbrous. '  Rambler. 

Bent,  rather,  how  I  may  t»e  quit 
Fairest  and  easiest  of  Uiis  miiiirou*  charge.        MUlom. 

2.  Troublesome  ;  vexatious  ;  disturbing. 

A  cloud  of  cumlmna  gnats  do  him  molest.        Spmter. 

3.  Obstructing  or  clogging,  as  things  con- 
fusedly mingled. 

Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 

The  cunUaou»  elements,  earth,  flood,  air,  fire.    Milton. 

cOM'BROUS-LY,  ad.     In  a  cumbrous  manner. 

CCM'BROrS-NftSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  cum- 
brous ;  encumbrance.  Ed.  Rev. 

CUM'Bl'-LU,  n.  {Bot.)  A  high  tree  growing  in 
Malabar,  the  root  of  which  is  used  in  febrile 
diseases.  Maunder. 

CUM'FRpY,  n.    A  plant.  —  See  Comfret. 

CCM'IN,  n.  [From  the  Arabic  name  of  the  plant, 
qamoitn.  Loudon.  —  Gr.  Klitirov  ;  h.euminitm; 
Fr.   cumin.]     (Bot.)    A   dwarf,   fenncl-louking 

£lant,  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
,esser  Asia  for  its  hot  aromatic  seeds,  which  are 
used  like  those  of  anise,  caraway,  &c. ;  Cumi- 
ntim  cy milium  : — the  seeds  of  Cuminum  eymi- 
nunt.  Loudon. 

VvUthea  of  cumin.  Man.  xxlii-O. 

cOm'MING-TON-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found 
in  mica-slate,  at  Cummington  and  Plainfield, 
Mass.,  associated  with  garnet  and  pyrites.  Iktna. 

CCm'SHAW,  n.  A  present.  [East  Indies.]  Malcom. 

CU'Mr-LATE,  r.  o.  [L.  cumtilo,  nimulatut ;  fi»- 
mul'us,  a  heap;  Sp.  cu miliar;  Fr.  eiimuler.] 
To  heap  together ;  to  accumulate.  Shelton. 

cC-MV-LA'TIQN,  «.     Accumulation.  Abp.  Laud. 

cO'Ml'-LA-TlST,  M.  One  who  accumulates  ;  one 
who  collects  together,     [r.]  Ch.  Ob. 

cCMI-LA-TIVE,  rt.  [It.  *Sp.  eumulatiro;  Fr. 
ctim'ulatif.]  Consisting  of  part*  heaped  togeth- 
er ;  increasing  by  successive  additions. 

As  for  knowledge  which  roan  reeelveth  by  teaching.  It  la 

cm.«htlirr.  *^"- 

The  aigument  Is  cuMulaHrf  in  the  ftillest  »en»e  of  IhU 

tenn.  ■'  "**'• 

Cir  'MV-I.O-C/R-RO-STRJ  '  rrs,  n.  [L.  eumuhu. 
a  heap,  i-irrus,  a  curl,  and  stratus,  a  coverlet.] 
(Meteor.)  The  cloud  into  which  the  others  re-« 
solve  themselves  when  rain  falls ;   the  nimbus ; 
the  rain-cloud.  Brande, 

CU-.MV-LOSE',  a.    Full  of  heaps.  Maunder. 

CV'MV-LO-STRA  'TVS,  n.    [L.  cumttUu,  a heajv 
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and  stratus,  a  coverlet.]  (Meteor.)  A  cloud 
having  the  appearance  of  a  cumulus  and  of  a 
stratus  ;  a  mass  of  rounded  clouds  mixed  with 
those  that  are  fleecy  ;  a  twain-cloud.     Francis. 

CU'MU-Li/S,n.;  pi.  CUMULI.  [L.,  a  Acrtjo.]  {Me- 
teor.) A  species  of  cloud  increasing  upwards 
from  a  horizontal  base,  and  assuming  more  or 
less  of  a  conical  figure.  Jiraude. 

*  CUN,  V.  a.     [M.  Goth.  &;  A.  S.  cunnan  ;  Dut.  ^ 

Ger.  kennen  ;    Sw.  kuima ;  Dan.  kunne.^      To 

know  ;  to  con.  Barret. 

To  cun  a  ship,  (JVaut.)  to  direct  her  course.  Johnson. 

CU-JvAb  '  U-LJi,  n.  pi.  [L.,  cradles  ;  Fr.  cunables.'] 
A  term  applied  to  the  copies  now  existing  of 
the  first  printed  books,  or  to  such  as  were  prmt- 
ed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Athencewn. 

t  CUNC-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  cunctatio.]  Delay ;  pro- 
crastination. '  Uai/ward. 

t  cONC'TA-TIve,  a.  Cautiously  slow ;  tarrying ; 
lingering;  dilatory.  Bacon. 

CUJVC-TA'TgR,n.  [L.]  One  given  to  delay; 
a  lingerer  :  —  the  surname  of  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus.     [k.]  Hatnmond. 

+  CUND,  V.  a.  [M.  Goth.  ^  A.  S.  cunnan,  to  know.] 
To  give  notice  to.  Carew. 

CU'Np-AL,  a.  [L.  cuneus,  a  wedge.]  Relating 
to,  or  resembling,  a  wedge.  Johnson. 

CV  Np-ATE,      /  ^_       [■£,_    cuneatus  ;    cuneus,   a 
CU'Np-AT-gD,  )  wedge.]    {Anat.  &  Bot.)  Having 
the  longitudinal  diameter  exceeding  the  trans- 
verse,   and    narrowing   gradually   downwards  ; 
shaped  like  a  wedge ;  cuneiform.  Brande. 

CU-Ng-AT'IC,  a.  [L.  cuneus,  a  wedge.]  Noting 
Assyrian  characters  used  in  writing  and  sculp- 
ture ;  cuneiform  ;  arrow-headed.  Lai/ard. 

CU-NE'l-FORM  [ku-ne'e-fdrm,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm. 
C.  ;  ku'iie-form,  K.  Wb."],  a.  [L.  cuneus,  a 
wedge,  and^o>7»a,  form  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  cuneiforme  ; 
Fr.  cunnforme.'\  Having  the  form  of  a  wedge. 
"  Specimens  of  the  cuneiform  writing."  Bratide. 

CU-JVETTE',n.  [Fr.]  (Fo?-<.)  A  narrow  ditch  run- 
ning at  the  bottom  of  a  dry  ditch,  for  draining 
it ;  —  written  also  cuvette.     Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

Cy-NIC'U-LOOS,  a.  [Gr.  kOvikXos  ;  L.  cuniculus, 
a  rabbit.]     lielating  to  rabbits,    [r.]    Maunder. 

CU'NJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  cuneus,  a  wedge,  and  forma, 
form.]     Wedge-shaped;  cuneiform.         Smart. 

CUN'NgR,  n.   1.  {Conch.)  A  kind  of  shell-fish  less 
than  an  oyster ;  the  limpet  or  patella.  Ainsworth. 
2.  {Ich.)  A  salt-water  perch. 

cCn'NJNG,  a.  [M.  Goth.  ^  A.  S.  cunnan,  to 
know,  to  be  able.  —  See  Cun.] 

1.  t  Well-instructed  ;  knowing;  skilful. 

Send  me  a  man  cuimiyty  to  work  in  gold.         2  Chron.  ii.  7. 

2.  t  Performed  or  executed  with  skill  or  inge- 
nuity.   "  Cunning  works  in  gold."   Ex.  xxxi.  4. 

An  altar  carved  with  cioming  imagery.  Si>enser. 

3.  Artfully  deceitful  ;  artful  ;  designing  ; 
crafty  ;  subtle  ;  sly ;  shrewd. 

Nothing  doth  more  hurt  than  that  cunning  men  pasa  for 
wise.  Bacon. 

Syn. —  Cunning,  which  was  formerly  mucli  used 
in  tlie  sense  of  knomin<r  or  skilful,  is  now  conunonly 
used  In  an  ill  sense,  implying  art  or  craft.  A  cunning 
child,  a  cunning  fortune-teller;  a  crafty  old  man  ;  a 
crafty  or  shrewd  politician  ;  a  subtle,  disputant  ;  an  art- 
ful manager;  a  sly  deceiver;  sly  humor;  a  w%  ene- 
my. —  See  Artful,  Subtle. 

COn'NJNG,  n.  [A.  S.  ninning,  experience;  cun- 
nan, to  know,  to  be  able.] 

1.  t  Knowledge;  skill;  ingenuity. 

Virtue  and  cunnhirj  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches.  Shak. 

If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  liand  forget  her 
atuminy.  J'g,  cxxxvii.  5. 

2.  Fraudulent  dexterity  ;  artifice  ;  deceit ; 
duplicity  ;  craft ;  art ;  shrewdness. 

We  take  cunning  for  n  sinister  or  crooked  wisdom.   Bacon. 
■»  Vunninn  is  only  the  mimic  of  discretion,  and  may  i)ass 

upon  weak  men  in  the  same  manner  as  vivacity  is  often  mis- 
taken for  wit,  and  gravity  for  wisdom.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Art,  Artifice. 

CHji'Jil'SG-hY,  ad.  In  a  cunning  manner;  art- 
fully ;  slyly". 


C&N'NJNG— MAN,  n.  1.  A  man  of  cunning  or 
craft. 

2.  A  fortune-teller,  M.  Casaubon. 

CUN'N}NG-NESS,  M.  The  quality  of  being  cun- 
ning; subtlety  ;  craftiness  ;  slyness.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

CUP,  n.  [L.  cupa,  a  tub ;  It.  coppa ;  Sp.  copa  ; 
Fr.  coupe.  —  A.  S.  cupp  ;  Dut.  <Sf  Dan.  kop  ;  Sw. 
kopp  ;  Ger.  kopf. — W.  ctvpan.] 

1.  A  small  vessel  to  drink  from. 

Cups  of  clean  gold  and  cups  of  silver.        I'iers  Plouhman. 

2.  The  liquor  contained  in  a  cup ;  a  draught ; 
as,  "A  cup  of  tea  or  coffee." 

When  the  ava  is  ready,  cups  of  it  are  handed  about.  Cook. 

3.  pi.  Social  entertainment ;  a  drinking  bout. 

Thence  from  cups  to  civil  broils.  Milton. 

4.  In  the  Scriptures,  a  symbolical  term  for 
that  which  is  allotted  by  Providence,  whether 
good  or  evil.  "  My  «<iO  runneth  over."  Ps.xxiii.  5. 

O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me. 

Matt.  xxvi.  3y. 

5.  Any  thing  hollow  like  a  cup. 

The  cowslip's  golden  cup  no  more  I  sec.         Shenstone, 

6.  A  vessel  used  for  drawing  blood ;  a  cup- 
ping-glass. Arbuthiiot. 

Cap  and  ball,  a  toy  consisting  of  a  cup,  to  which  a 
ball  is  attached  by  a  string,  and  in  which  the  player 
attempts  to  catch  the  ball  after  tossing  it  up.  —  Cup 
andean,  familiar  companions,  —  the  can  being  the  large 
vessel  out  of  which  the  cup  is  tilled. 

Swear  he 's  a  most  facetious  man; 

That  you  and  he  are  cup  and  can.  Swift. 

CUP,  V.  a.    [i.  CUPPED  ;  pp.  cupping,  cupped.] 

1.  To  supply  with  cups  or  with  drink.    Shak. 

2.  {Med?)  To  fix  a  cupping-glass  upon  the 
skin.     "  They  bled,  they  cupjied,  they  purged." 

—  See  Cupping.  Pope. 
CUP'-BEAR-5R  (kup'bdr-er),  n.     1.  An  attendant 

who  pours  out  and  hands  wine.  Broome. 

2.  An  officer  of  the  king's  household  who  was 

formerly  an  attendant  at  a  feast.  Maunder. 

II  CUP'BOARD  (kub'burd)  [kub'biird,  S.W.F.  Ja.  K. 
C;  kup'bord,  P.  VVb.;  kup'burd,  J.;  kub'bord, 
Sm.l,  n.  [Cup  and  board,  i.  e.  a  board,  or  shelf, 
for  cups.]  A  case  with  shelves,  in  which  earth- 
enware, victuals,  &c.,  are  placed.  Swift. 

II  CUP'BOARD  (kub'burd),  r.  a.  To  hoard  up.  SAaA. 

CU'PjpL,  n.  [L.  ctipella,  a  small  vat ;  It.  coppella ; 
Sp.  copela  ;  Fr.  coupelle.!  A  shallow  vessel,  or 
crucible,  generally  made  of  bone  earth,  and 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  cup  ;  — used  in  assay- 
ing precious  metals.  Brande. 

CU'P^L-DUST,  n.  Powder  used  in  purifying 
metals.  Smart. 

CU-PpL-LA'TION,  n.  [It.  coppellazione ;  Sp.  co- 
pelacion  ;  Fr.  coupellation.]  The  process  of 
assaying  and  purifying  the  precious  metals,  as 
gold  and  silver,  by  the  use  of  the  cupel.  Brande. 

CUP'ri^L,  n. ;  pi.  CUPFULS.  As  much  as  a  cup 
holds.  W.  Ency. 

CUP'-GALL,  n.  A  gall  found  on  the  leaves  of  oaks, 
which  contains  the  worm  of  a  small  fly.     Smart. 

CU'PID,  n.  [L.  cupido,  desire.]  {Roman  My- 
thol.)  The  god  of  love  ;  —  called,  by  the  Greeks, 
Eros.  Addison. 

Cy-PID'I-TY,  n.  [L.  cupiditas  ;  cupio,  to  long 
for  ;  It.  cupidith ;  Sp.  cupididcid  ;  Fr.  cupidite.] 
Unreasonable  longing,  particularly  for  wealth'; 
strong  desire  ;  avarice.  "  That  tyrant  blinded 
with  the  cupidity  of  ruling."  Hall's  Henry  VII. 

If  prescription  he  once  shaken,  no  species  of  property  is 
secure  when  it  once  Ix'comes  an  object  large  enough  to  tempt 
the  cupidity  of  Indigent  power.  Surke. 

Syn.  —  See  Avarice. 

CUP'— MOSS,  n.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  cluh- 
moss,  the  trivial  name  of  the  genus  Lycopodi- 
um.    Offilvie.]     A  species  of  moss.       Ilemans. 

CU'PO-LA,  n. ;  pi.  cu'pp-LA§.  [It.  cupola  ;  Sp. 
cupula  ;  Fr.  coupole.'] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  roof  or  vault  of  a  building, 
rising  in  a  spherical  or  spheroidal  form ;  a 
dome  :  —  a  small  structure  on  the  top  of  a  dome, 
or  rising  from  the  roof  of  a  btiilding,  for  orna- 
ment, for  a  bell-turret,  or  to  light  a  staircase, 
&c. ;  —  called  also  a  faM<erw.     Francis.    Weale. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  apex  of  the  cochlea.  Dii7iglison. 

3.  The  top  of  a  furnace  in  an  iron-foundery  ; 

—  often  used  for  the  furnace  itself.  Ogilvie. 


t  CU'PO-LAED,a.Havinga  cupola.  SirT.  Herbert. 

CUP'PgD  (kup'ed  or  k!ipt),p.  a.  &  a.  Bled  by  cup- 
ping:—  shaped  like  a  cup.  Goldsmith. 

CUP'PgR,  n.  One  who  cups  ;  one  who  lets  blood 
by  scarifying.  Smart. 

CtrP'PJNG,  n.  {Med.)  A  species  of  bloodletting, 
performed  by  scarifying  tlie  skin  with  lancets, 
and  applying  a  cupping-glass,  in  which  the  air 
is  rarefied  by  heat  or  by  an  exhausting  syringe. 
j9^  Cupping  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one  liy  which  some 
blood  is  taken  away,  generally  simply  termed  cup- 
ping; the  other  when  no  blood  is  abstracted,  which 
is  accordingly  termed  Aty-cupping.     P.  Cyc. 

CUP'PING-GLAss,  n.  {Med.)  A  cup-shaped 
glass,  used  in  the  operation  of  cupping. 

CU'PRf-OUS,  a.  [h.  cupreus  ;  cuprum,  copper; 
It.  ctipreo  ;  Sp.  cobrizo.]  Consisting  of,  or  re- 
sembling, copper ;  coppery.  Boyle. 

CU-PRES'SyS,  n.  [Gr. /cUTra'piffo-o?,  from  Kinpog,  the 
Isle  of  Cyprus,  where  this  tree  is  abimdant ;  L. 
cvpressus.]  {Bot.)  A  coniferous  genus  of  ever- 
green trees ;  the  cypress.  Loudon. 

Cy-PRlF'5R-OUS,  a.  [L.  cuprum,  copper,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Producing  copper.  Smart, 

CUP'-ROSE,  n.  The  poppy.  [Local,  North  of 
Eng.]  Todd. 

CCrP'-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.     Shaped  like  a  cup. 
CU'Py-LA,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  See  Cupule.  Hetislow. 

CU'PULE,  n.  [L.  ct/pw&t,  a  little  tub ;  Fr.  ^^ 
cupule.']  {Bot.)  The  cup  of  the  acorn  ;  '^jg^ 
the  husk  of  a  filbert,  &c.  P.  Cyc.    W^ 

CU-Py-LIF'5R-OUS,  a.    [L.  cupula,  a  lit-     " 
tie  tub,  and  fero,  to  bear.]     {Bot.)  Bearing  cu- 
pules.  Smart. 

CUP'— vAlvE,  n.  A  valve  exactly  resem- 
bling a  conical  valve,  except  that  it  is 
made  in  a  hemispherical  or  cup  shaped 
form.  Francis. 

CiJR,  n.  [Dut.  korr. — W.  corgi,  a  cur-dog.] 

1.  A  "Worthless,  degenerate  dog.  "Ihc 
snarling  cur."  Falro?ier. 

2.  A  reproachful  epithet  applied  to  a 
man  ;  a  snarling,  ill-natured  person.  Shak. 

CU-RA-BIL'l-TY,  M.  [Fr.  curabilite.']  The  qual- 
ity of  being  curable  ;  curableness.        Ramage. 

CU'RA-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  curable.']  That  may 
be  cured  or  healed.  "Cwroftfe  diseases."  Harvey. 

CU'R.A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  cu- 
rable. "  The  curableness  of  all  diseases."  Boyle. 

CC-RA-^OA'  (ku-r9-so'),  n.  A  spirituous  liquor 
flavored  with  orange  peel,  cinnamon,  and  mace. 
It  is  prepared  in  great  perfection  by  the  Dutch, 
and  derives  its  name  from  the  Island  of  Cura(,oa, 
where  it  was  first  made.  Brande. 

CU'RA-CY,  n.  The  office  or  district  of  a  curate. 
"  A.  curacy  here  in  town."  Swift. 

CU'RA-SINE,  n.  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid  extracted 
from  the  Strychnos  toxifera,  urasi,  or  poison- 
plant  of  Guiana.  It  is  yellowish,  amorphous, 
bitter,  and  exceedingly  poisonous.  Ogilvie. 

cy-RAs'SOW,  n.  {Or- 
nith.)  A  gallinaceous 
bird,  nearly  as  large  as 
a  turkey,  of  the  family 
Cracidceund  sub-fam- 
ily Cracin(e.       Gray. 

CU'RATE,  n.  [L.  cura- 
tor, a  guardian ;  cura, 
care  ;  It.  curato.]  A 
parish  priest  who  has 
the  cure  of  souls  ;  — 
applicable  originally  to  any  clergyman  lawfully 
appointed  to  a  parish,  but  now  commonly  r&. 
stricted  to  a  clergyman  hired  to  perform  the 
duties  of  another.  Eden. 

I  thought  the  English  of  curate  had  Tiecn  an  ecclesiastical 

hireling.    No  such  matter:  the  proper  import  of  the  word 

siguitics  one  wlio  has  the  cure  of  souls.  Collier. 

He  spared  no  pains:  for  curate  he  had  none, 

Nor  durst  he  trust  onother  with  his  care.         Dryaen. 

Syn.  — See  Clergyman. 
CU'RATE-SHIp,  n.    Same  as  Curacy. 


Crested  curassow. 


Su;ift. 
CU'RA-tIve,  a.     [L.  euro,  curatus,  to  take  care 
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of;  cura,  care;   It.  &Sp.  curatiro;  Tr.cufatif.] 
Relating  to,  or  tending,  to  the  cure  of  diseases. 

CV-RA'TQR,  n.  [L. ;  It.  curatore  ;  Fr.  mrnti-ur.'] 
One  officially  appointed  to  the  care  and  super- 
intendence of  something ;  a  superintendent ;  a 
guardian.  Bacon. 

CV-RA'TQR-SFIIp,    n.      The    office    of   curator; 

guardianship.  Bourier. 

CU-RA'TRIX,  n.    [L.]    A  female  superintendent 

or  guardian.  Richardson. 

CiiRK,  w.  [L.  curvo,  to  bend  or  bow :  — Fr.  cotirbe.] 

1.  A  part  of  a  bridle,  consisting  chiefly  of  an 
iron  chain  passed  over  the  beard  of  the  horse 
and  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  branches 
of  the  bit,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  made  to  press 
on  the  under  side  of  the  mouth  when  the  rein 
is  pulled. 

Thf  ox  hath  hii  bow,  the  hone  hi«  curb.  Shak. 

2.  Any  thing  that  restrains  or  checks ;  re- 
straint ;   hinderance  ;  a  check. 

My  (Vcc-born  soul  disdains 
A  tyrant's  curt>.  Dryden. 

3.  A  frame  round  the  mouth  of  a  well.  Francis. 

4.  The  outer  edge  of  a  foot  pavement  or 
sidewalk.  Francis. 

5.  (Fannery.)  A  tumor  situated  on  the  back 
part  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse  immediately 
below  the  hock.  Crahb. 

CURB,  V.  a.   [L.  cw-ro  ;  Fr.  courher^  \i.  curbed  ; 

pp.  Cl'RHINO,  CrUHED.] 

1.  t  To  bend ;  to  inflect ;  to  bow ;  to  curve. 
"Crooked  and  curbed  lines."  Holland. 

2.  To  guide  or  restrain  with  a  curb. 

Part  wield  their  arms,  part  ctirb  the  foaming  steed.  Milton. 

3.  To  restrain  ;  to  check  ;  to  control. 

1  'II  curb  her  mtwl  and  headstrong  humor.  Shai. 

Nature  to  all  things  fixed  the  limits  tit. 
And  wisely  ciii-be<l  proud  man's  pretending  wit     Pope. 

4.  To  furnish  with  a  curb,  as  a  well  or  a 
sidewalk. 

COrb'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  curbed  or  re- 
strained,    [ii.]  Perry. 

CURB'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  restraining;  a  check. 
"  The  curbings  of  adversity."  FeUham. 

CiJRB'LpsS,  a.      Having  no  curb.         Dr.  Allen. 

CiJRB'-PLATE,  n.  (Arch.)  The  wall-plate  of  a 
circular  or  elliptical  roof  or  dome: — the  wall- 
pliite  of  a  sky-light:  —  the  plate  which  receives 
the  upper  rafters  of  a  curb-roof.  Ogilvie, 

CURR'-R66f,  M.  A  roof  with 
angular  projections  rimnin^ 
lengthwise  on  the  sides,  and 
formed  by  the  meeting  of 
two  sets  of  rafters  which  are 
inclined  to  each  other;  — 
called  also  mansard-roof, 
from  the  name  of  its  inveiit-  Cnr»>-roof. 
or,  and  in  the  U.  S.  it  is  frequently  termed 
gambrel-roof.  -  Francis. 

CURB'-SToNE,  n.    1.  A  stone  on  the  edge  of  a 

pavement  to  hold  it  in  its  place.  Smart. 

2.  A  stone  at  the  mouth  of  a  well.        Perry. 

CiJRCrr,  or  COURCHE,  n.  A  woman's  covering 
for  the  head  ;  a  kerchief.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

CURCU'Ll-b,  n.  [L.,  the  corn-weevil.]  {Ent.) 
A  name  applied  to  a  family  of  beetles,  em- 
bracing the  corn-weevil  and  other  species,  which 
are  destructive  to  fruits.  Harris. 

CUR  'CU-M^,  n.  [Ar.  kurcum  ;  It.  Sg  Fr.  curcuma.'] 
(Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants  including  the  turmeric 
plant,  or  Curcuma  longa  ;  turmeric.       Loudon. 

CiJR'cy-MA-PA'PgR,  n.  Paper  stained  wth  a 
decoction  of  turmeric  ;  —  used  as  a  test  of  free 
alkali,  by  which  its  yellow  color  is  changed  to 
brown.  Ogilvie. 

COr'W-MIne,  n.  {Chem.)  The  coloring  matter 
of  turmeric.  Hoblyn. 

COrd,  n.  f "  By  the  common  metathesis  of  r 
from  crude,  which  is  from  the  L.  criidii.i,  raw, 
crude.  The  root  is  the  Gr.  Kobot  [cold]."  Sul- 
livan.—  It.  cruth.  —  See  Crude,  and  Crud.] 
The  concretion  of  the  thicker  part  of  any  liquor ; 
— ^particularly  the  coagulation  or  coagulum  of 

This  night,  at  least,  with  me  forget  yonr  care; 

Chestnuts,  and  currb,  and  cream  shall  be  your  flue.  Drydtn. 


CilRD,  V.  a.  [t.  CURDED  ;  pp.  curdino,  curded.] 
To  turn  to  curds ;  to  curdle ;  to  coagulate.  Shak. 

CUR'DI-Nfcas,  n.  The  state  of  being  curdy  ;  the 
state  of  being  curdled.  Qu.  Rev. 

COR'DLE,  v.  a.  [The  diminutive  of  curd.  —  It. 
quayliure,  to  curdle.]  To  cause  to  coagulate  or 
thicken ;  to  curd. 

There  is  In  the  spirit  of  wine  some  acidity  by  which  bran- 
dy curilUt  milk.  FUiyrr. 

CiJR'DLE,  r.  n.  [i.  curdled;  pp.  curdling, 
CURDLED.]  To  coagulate  ;  to  concrete  ;  to  thick- 
en. "  Curdling  cheese."  Thomson.  "  Cur- 
dling blood."     Garth. 

CiJR'DLED  (ItUr'dld),  p.  a.  Turned  into  curds  ; 
coagulated ;  as,  "  Curdled  milk." 

CiJRD'LgSS,  a.    Destitute  of  curd.        Dr.  Allen. 

CiJR'— DOG,  n.  A  dog  that  has  the  qualities  of  a 
cur ;  a  cur.  "  Worse  than  the  cur-dog  or  ser- 
pent."    •  Hall. 

CORD'Y,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  curds ;  co- 
agulated ;  concreted.  "A  curdy  mass.  Arbuthnot. 

CURE,  n.  [L.,  It.,  Sj  Sp.  cura,  care ;  Fr. cure, care, 
cure.] 

1.  t  Care ;  concern. 

Of  study  took  he  most  cure  and  heed.  Chaucer. 

The  diligent  cure  and  charge  of  his  church.  yoj/e. 

2.  The  spiritual  charge  of  a  parish,  or  the 
parish  itself ;  the  employment  of  a  curate  ;  as, 
"  The  cure  of  souls." 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  a  young  clergj'man,  when  he  is 
confined  to  a  country  cure,  to  be  destitute  of  books.     Sebum. 

3.  A  remedy  ;  a  restorative. 

Cold,  hunger,  prisons,  ills  without  a  cure.'         Drj/den. 

4.  The  act  of  healing ;  restoration  of  health. 
I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow.  Lute  xiii.  32. 

CURE,  V.  a.  [L.  euro,  to  care  for ;  It.  curare ; 
Sp.  curar ;  Fr.  curer.]     [i.  cured  ;  pp.  curing, 

CURED.] 

1.  To  restore  to  health  or  to  a  sound  state ; 
to  remedy  ;  to  heal ;  —  applied  to  persons  or  to 
diseases. 

lie  cured  many  of  their  infirmities.  Luke  vii.  21. 

ne  gave  them  power  to  cure  diseases.  Luke  iz.  L 

2.  To  prepare,  so  as  to  preserve  from  corrup- 
tion, by  drying,  smoking,  salting,  &c.  "The 
beef  would  be  so  ill  cured."  Temple. 

Syn.  —  Cure  a  disease  ;  heal  a.  wound ;  remedy  a 
grievance.^-  Care  is  the  effect  of  remedy. 

CURE,  V.  n.   To  become  well ;  to  be  cured.   Shak. 

CURE  (kd'ra),  n.[Fr.]  In  France.the  parish  priest. 

CURED  (kurd),  p.  a.   Restored  to  health ;  healed. 

CURE'LgSS,  a.  That  cannot  be  cured ;  incurable  ; 
without  cure.    "  The  cureless  wound."    Surrey. 

CUR'^R,  n.    One  who  cures  ;  a  healer.        Shak. 

CU-RETTE',n.  [Fr.]  An  oculist's  instrument, 
shaped  like  a  little  scoop.  Dunglison. 

CiJR'FEW  (kUr'fu),  n.  [Fr.  couvre-feu ;  couvrir, 
to  cover,  and  feu,  fire.] 

1.  An  evening  bell,  anciently  nmg  in  Eng- 
land at  eight  o'clock,  as  a  signal  that  fires 
should  be  put  out,  and  families  go  to  bed. 

Oft,  on  a  pint  of  rising  ground, 

I  hear  the  fer-off  curfew  sound.  JHUon. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day.  Orau. 

2.  t  A  cover  for  a  fire  ;  a  fire-plate.  "  Pans, 
pots,  curfews,  and  the  like."  Bacon. 

CU'RI-Jt,  n. ;  pi.  cunix.  [L.]  (Roman  Law.) 
One  of  the  thirty  parts  into  wnich  Romulus  di- 
vided the  Roman  people  :  —  the  place  or  build- 
ing in  which  each  curia  assembled:  —  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Roman  senate  ;  the  senate- 
house.  Burrill. 

CU-RI-A-LIs'TJC,  a.  [L.  curialis,  pertaining  to 
the  imperial  court  or  senate-house;  curia,  a 
court.]     Pertaining  to  a  court.  Ogilvie. 

tCU-Rl-Al/l-TY,  n.  [L.  curialis.]  The  pri%-i- 
legcs  and  retinue  of  a  court.  Bacon. 

t  CU'RI-fiT,  n.    Armor  for  the  thigh.        Spenser. 

CUR'INO-HoOsE,  n.  A  building  in  which  sug^ar 
is  drained,  as  in  the  West  Indies.  Ire. 

CU-RI-0-L69'|C,  a.  [Or.  kvoioXovikSs  ;  rfcpioj,  lit- 
eral, and  A<Syo(,  a  discourse.]     Describing  liter- 


ally;—  applied  to  hieroglyphics  which  consist 
of  simple  pictures  of  the  things  meant.    Smart. 

CU-RI-6h'|-TY,  n.     [L.  ciirioaitas  ;  It.  curiotit A; 
Sp.  curiosidad ;  ¥t.  curiotite. — See  Curious.] 

1.  t  ScrupulouH  regard  ;  carefulness. 

When  thou  wut  in  thr  gilt  and  thy  perikiroc,  Ihcy  mnekrd 
thee  for  too  much  curioritg.  Mai. 

2.  Nicety  ;  exactness  ;  accuracy. 

The  eiaiorUit  of  the  workmanship  of  nature.  itny. 

3.  Anxiety  to  know  or  learn ;  eager  desire 
for  infonnation  ;  disposition  to  scrutinize ;  in 
clination  to  inquiry  ;  inquiKitivencss. 

CuriimlH,  Inquisitive,  imjiortune 

Of  secrets.  MiHon. 

Desire  to  know  why  and  how,  eurirmtu:  so  thai  man  la 

distinguished  not  only  by  his  rauun,  tnit  also  by  this  singw- 

lar  passion,  from  all  other  animals.  IUij*%, 

4.  Something  curious,  or  that  excites  inter- 
est ;  an  interesting  spectacle  ;  a  rarity. 

We  took  a  ramble  together  to  «ec  the  curiontin  nf  tMl 
great  town.  Adduoit. 

CU-Rr-d'^d,n.;  Tp\.  oe-ar-d>909.     [It.]    A  curi- 
ous person  ;  a  virtuoso. 

Wilkins,  the  grcatcat  cmioio  of  hia  ttma.  Life  qf  A.  Wood. 

CU'R|-oOff,  a.    [L.  curiosus;  cura,  care;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  curioso  ;  Fr.  curieux.] 

1.  Careful ;  anxious. 

I  marvel  why  he  Is  so  curioun  to  cause  ns  to  worship  th« 
saints  that  are  asleep.  r'rilh. 

We  all  should  be  curiou*  and  watchful  againat  vanitiea. 

Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Exact ;  nice  ;  subtle.  "  With  a  more  curi- 
ous discrimination."  Holder. 

3.  Exhibiting,  or  requiring,  care,  skill,  or 
nicety.  "The  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod." 
Ex.  xxviii.  8.  "To  devise  curious  works." 
Ex.  xxxv.  32. 

4.  Having  curiosity ;  anxious  to  know ;  de- 
sirous of  information  ;  inquisitive  ;  scrutinizing. 

Where  aught  we  hear,  and  curuna  are  to  bear 

What  hapi>ens  new.  MiUon. 

5.  Singular ;  strange  ;  unusual ;  rare ;  as, 
"  A  curious  fact." 

CU'Rl-OOs-LY.orf.  In  a  curious  manner ;  exactly. 

CU'R[-OUS-N6ss,  n.     1.  The   quality  of   being 
curious  ;  inquisitiveness  ;  curiosity. 

Thus  cun'oumess  to  knowledge  is  the  guide.       Alrramlrr. 

2.  Exactness;  nicety.  South. 

CURL,  n.     [L.  cirrulus,  dim.  of  cirrus,  a  curl. 
Sulliran.  —  Dut.  krul ;  Dan.  krOUe."] 

1.  A  ringlet  of  hair. 

Ills  golden  tresses  waved:  his  curb  behind 

Flow  l<K)8ely  down,  and  dance  upon  the  wind.     Aiorf. 

2.  A  sinuosity  ;  an  undulation  ;  a  flexure  ;  a 
wave.  "  If  the  glass  be  without  waves  or 
curls."  yeurton. 

3.  A  disease  of  potatoes  in  which  the  leaves 
are  curled  and  shrunk  up.  Brande. 

CCRL,  r.  a.     [Dut.  kruUen  ;  Ger.  krauseln  ;  Dan. 
krolle.  —  Chaucer  WTites,  "  cnilU  was  his  hair."] 

[».  curled  ;  pp.  CURLING,  CURLED.] 

1.  To  form  into  curls ;  to  ttim  m  ringlets. 
"  A  serving-man  that  curled  my  hair."       Shak, 

As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils.  HiHom. 

2.  To  dress,  or  adorn,  with  curls.  "The 
curled  Antony."  Shak. 

3.  To  writhe  ;  to  twist. 

I  sooner  will  find  out  the  beds  of  snake*. 

Letting  them  curl  themselvea  about  my  Bmba.  Btmm.  4r  Fl. 

4.  To  raise  in  waves  or  undulations. 

Seas  would  be  pools  without  the  brushing  air 

To  curl  the  wave*.  Dtydrm. 

CiJRL,  V.  n.    1.  To  shrink  or  be  bent  into  curls  or 
ringlets  ;  as,  "  To  make  the  hair  ciirL" 

2.  To  assume  an  undulated,  scroll-like,  or 
twisted  form. 

The  eurliHO  billows  Tt>ll  their  restless  tide.         Drydm. 
While  turling  smokes  frtun  riUof*  top*  are  seen.      J'ope, 

3.  To  play  at  the  game  of  eurlitig.  [Scotland.] 

CURLED  (kUrld),/>.  a.  Formed  into  curls;  waved; 
twisted ;  curly. 

CiiRL'^D-NftSS,   n.    The   state  or  condition  of 
being  curled.  Johnson. 

CCRLED'-PATB  (kartd'pat),  o.      Having  curled 
hair.     "  CurM-pate  ruffians."  Shak. 

CCRL'^R,  n.    1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  curls. 
2.  One  who  plays  at  the   game  of  curling. 
[Scotland.] 
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Ci3Tl'L,E\V  (kUr'- 
lu),  n.  [Fr. 
cour/ieu.']  {Or- 
nith.)  A  bird  of 
the  order  Gral- 
Ice  and  family 
Scolopaciclee,  or 
snipes.  It  is  of 
an  ash  color,  di- 
versified with 
black,  and  fre- 
quents the  sea- 
shore in  winter, 
and  in  summer 
retires  to  heathy,  boggy  moors,  or  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  Numenius  arquata.  Tarrell. 

CiJRL'-HEAD-pD,  a.  Having  the  hair  curled  ; 
having  curled  hair.  Uuloet. 

CURL'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  curly.  Todd. 

CURL'ING,p.a.  Forming  curls ;  twisting ;  writhing. 

CURL'JNG,  n.  A  Scottish  amusement  or  game 
played  on  the  ice,  and  consisting  in  hurling  one 
stone  against  another,  which  is  thus  driven  to- 
ward a  mark.  Jamieson. 

CiJRL'ING-IR'ON^  (-i'nriiz),n.;j/.  An  instrument 
to  curl  the  hair  with  ;  curling-tongs.     Johnson. 

CURL'|NG-LY,  ad.    In  a  curling  manner. 

CiJRL'lNG-STUFF,  n.  Timber  in  which  the  fibres 
wind  or  curl  at  the  places  where  branches  have 
shot  out  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.         Clarke. 

CURL'ING-T6NG§,  n.  pi.    Curling-irons.  Smith. 

CURL' Y,  a.  Inclining  to  curl ;  having  curls.  Todd. 

CURL'V-HEAD-5D,  a.    Having  a  curly  head. 

CURL'Y-PAT-jpD,  a.  Having  a  curly  pate  ;  curly- 
headed.  L.  Lloyd. 

CITR-M(jD'<?EON  (kur-mud'jun),  n.  [Fr.  cceur 
mechant ;  cceur,  heart,  and  mechant,  wicked. 
Johnson.  Naves. — A.  S.  ccorl,  churl,  and  modi- 
aan,  minded,  i.  e.  churl-minded.  Booth.  —  Hol- 
land, in  his  translation  of  Pliny,  renders  the 
Latin  word  frumentarius  (i.  e.  a  dealer  in  corn, 
or  a  corn-merchant)  corn-mudgin,  and  from  this 
the  word  curmudgeon  is  probably  derived.  Rich- 
ardson. Wedgivood.]  An  avaricious,  churlish 
fellrw  ;  a  miser  ;  a  niggard;  a  churl.  "  A  pe- 
nurious curmudgeon."  Locke. 

CUR-MUD'^EON-LY,  a.  Like  a  curmudgeon; 
avaricious;  churlish.  U Estrange. 

CUR'RANT  [kur'ran,  S.  W.  J.  F. ;  kur'r?nt,  P.  E. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  6'.],  n.  [Currants,  or  Corinthian 
grapes,  so  called  because  they  came  from  Cor- 
mth.  —  Dut.  korent ;  Sw.  korinter;  Fr.  raisin 
de  Corinthe,  grape  of  Corinth.] 

1.  A  small  dried  grape  cultivated  in  Zante, 
Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca,  and  in  the  Morea  in 
the  vicinity  of  Patras.  Brande. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  common  garden  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  genus  Ribes.  The  common 
red  currant  is  Ribes  rubrum ;  the  black  cur- 
rant is  Ribes  nigrum.  Loudon. 

CUR'RANT-JEL'LY,  n.    Jelly  made  of  currants. 

CUR'RANT-WINE,  n.    "Wine  made  of  currants. 

CUR'R^N-CY,  n.    [See  Ccreent.] 

1.  Constant  flow;  uninterrupted  course.  "The 
cwrrcM^,'!/ of  time  to  establish  a  custom."  Aylijfe. 

2.  Readiness  of  utterance ;  fluency.  Johnson. 

3.  Continued  transmission  by  speech  or  writ- 
ing from  one  person  to  another  ;  general  recep- 
tion. "  The  report  had  a  long  currency."  Johnson. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  until  it  comes  into  the 
currencii  of  a  proverb,  "  To  innovate  is  not  to  reform."  Bvrlce. 

4.  Common  valuation  ;  general  esteem. 

He  takes  greatness  of  kingdoms  according  to  their  bulk 
and  currencji,  and  not  after  intrinsic  value.  Bacon. 

5.  A  power  of  passing  from  hand  to  hand ; 
circ'ilation,  as  of  coin. 

The  currency  of  those  halfpence  would  be  destructive  to 
this  kingdom.  Swift. 

6.  The  circulating  medium ;  that  which  passes 
•     for  money  in  a  eoimtry  ;  the  aggregate  of  coin, 

bills,  notes,  &c.,  in  circulation  ;  as,  "A  metal- 
lic curreiicy  " ;  "A  mixed  currency." 

COr'R^NT,  a.  [L.  curro,  currens,  to  run ;  It. 
corrente ;  Sp.  cornente ;  Fr.  courant.l 


1.  Running ;  passing.  "  Like  the  current 
fire,  that  runneth  upon  a  cord."  Gower. 

2.  Passing  from  one  person  to  another  by 
speech  or  writing ;  generally  received ;  com- 
mon; general ;  as,  "  Current  opinions." 

3.  Established  by  common  estimation ;  set- 
tled by  vulgar  opinion  ;  popular. 

The  difference  between  worth  and  merit,  strictly  taken; 
that  is  a  man's  intrinsic,  this,  his  currtiit^  value.  Grew. 

4.  Passing  from  hand  to  hand ;  circulating. 


5.  That  may  be  allowed ;  that  may  be  admit- 
ted ;  passable. 

Fouler  than  heart  can  think  thee,  thou  canst  make 

No  excuse  current  but  to  hang  thyself.  Shah. 

6.  Now  actually  passing.  "  The  current 
year."  Johnson. 

CUR'RANT,  M.     1.  A  running  stream. 

The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 

Thou  know'st,  being  stopped,  impatiently  doth  rage.   Shak. 

2.  A  progressive  motion  of  the  water  of  the 
sea  at  a  certain  place  ;  as,  "  The  current  of  the 
Gulf  Stream." 

3.  Course  ;  progression. 

«         As  one  that  staid  the  current  of  her  sway.         Daniel. 
Syn.—  See  Stream. 

CUR-REJV'TE  CJc'jl-Md.  [L.]  With  a  run- 
ning or  rapid  pen.  Hamilton. 

CUR'R?NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  current  manner ;  gen- 
erally.    "  It  is  ctirrently  reported."  Jones. 

CUR'RpNT-MON'^Y,  n.  Money  that  passes  at  a 
fixed  value.  Crabb. 

CURRgNT-NESS,  n.    1.  The  state  of  being  cur- 
rent; currency.  Johnson, 
2.  t  Easiness  of  pronunciation ;  &s,"Cu.rrent- 
ness  of  language."  Camden, 

CLTR'RI-CLE,  n.  [L.  curriculum,  a  course;  a 
chariot.] 

1.  t  A  course ;  career  :  — a  race-course. 
ITpon  a  curricle,  in  this  world,  depends  a  long  course  of 

the  next.  Browne. 

2.  A  light  chariot ;  a  carriage.  Johnson. 

3.  An  open  chaise  with  two  wheels  drawn  by 
two  horses  abreast.  Todd. 

CUR-RIC'U-Lt/M,  n.;  pi.  curricula.  [L.,  a 
course.]  A  course  of  studies  in  a  university, 
college,  &c.  Ec.  Rev. 

CUR'RJED,  p.  a.     1.  Dressed,  as  leather. 

2.  Mixed,  prepared,  or  flavored  with  curry,  as 
meat.  Clarke. 

CUR'RJ-^R,  n.  [L.  coriarius;  cerium,  leather; 
Fr.  corroyeur.]  One  who  curries  or  dresses 
leather.  U  Estrange. 

CUR'RJSH,  a.  Resembling  a  cur;  brutal;  snarl- 
ing ;  churlish ;  snappish. 

Sweet  speaking  oft  a  currish  heart  reclaims.  Sidney. 

CUR'RISH-LY,  ad.  In  a  currish  manner;  bru- 
tally ;  snappishly.  Fox. 

CiJR'RISH-NESS,  «.  Moroseness ;  churlishness. 
"  Diogenes,  by  his  ciii'Hshness,  got  him  the  name 
of  dog."  Feltham, 

CUR'RY,  V,  a,  [L.  cerium,  leather  ;  Fr.  cerrey- 
er ;  ciiir,  leather.]  [i.  curried  ;  pp.  currying, 

CURHIED.J 

1.  To  dress  leather,  after  it  is  tanned,  by 
beating,  rubbing,  &e.  Johnson, 

2.  To  beat ;  to  drub. 

By  setting  brother  against  brother, 

To  claw  and  curry  one  another.  JIudibras. 

3.  To  rub  a  horse,  or  other  animal,  with  a 
card,  comb,  or  scratching  instrument. 

Your  short  horse  is  soon  curried.  Beau,  !f  Fl. 

4.  To  prepare  with  curry,  as  meat.       Clarke, 
To  curry  favor,  to  seek  favor  by  officiousness,  polite 

attentions,  or  flattery.     "  To  curry  facor  with  the  el- 
fin knight."  Spenser. 

CUR'RY,  V,  n.    To  seek  favor  by  flattery. 

If  I  had  a  suit  to  Master  Shallow,  I  would  humor  his  men ; 
if  to  his  men,  1  would  curry  with  Master  Shallow.         Shak. 

CUR'RY,  n,    {Cookery,)  1.  A  highly-spiced  East- 
Indian  mixture  ;  curry-powder.  IV,  Ency, 
2.   A  stew,  variously  made,  and  highly  sea- 
soned wth  curry-powder,  &c.                IV.  Ency, 

CtjR'RY-COMB  (-k5m),  n.  An  iron  instrument 
for  currying  horses  or  other  animals.        Locke, 


CtJR'RY-iNG,  n.     1.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of  dress. 

ing  skins  after  they  are  tanned.  Ure, 

2,  The  act  of  rubbing  down  a  horse  with  a 

card  or  comb.  "  The  currying  of  horses."  Bacon, 

CUR'RY-PoWd^R,  n,  (Cookery.)  A  condiment 
of  which  the  ingredients  are  generally  turmeric, 
coriander-seed,  cayenne,  black  pepper,  ginger, 
cumin,  mushroom-powder,  with  salt,  cinnamon, 
onions,  garlic,  &c. ;  curry.  Ogikie, 

CURSE,   V.  a,     [A.  S.  cursian,]     [».  cursed  ;  pp 

CURSING,  CURSED. J 

1.  To  wish  evil  to ;   to  execrate  ;  to  impre- 
cate ;  to  anathematize. 

Love  your  enemies  i  bless  them  that  aave  you.  Matt.  v.  44. 

2.  To  afflict ;  to  torment ;  to  injure  severely. 

On  impious  realms  and  barbarous  kings  impose 

Thy  plagues,  and  curse  them  with  such  sons  as  those.  Pope, 

CURSE,  V.  n.  To  utter  imprecations  or  curses. 
"  Began  hetocwrseand  to  swear."  Matt,xx\i,li. 

CURSE,  n.  1.  Malediction ;  imprecation ;  exe- 
cration ;  anathema. 

O,  my  offence  is  rank;  it  smells  to  heaven; 

It  hath  the  primal,  eldest  cvarse  upon  't.  Shak. 

2,  A  great  evil ;  affliction  ;  torment ;  torture ; 
vexation ;  vexatiousness. 

If  this  toil  was  inflicted  as  a  curse,  it  is  tempered  with  many 
alleviations.  Burke, 

Syn. —  See  Malediction. 

CURS'lgD  (kurs'ed),  p,  a,  1,  Blasted  by  a  curse; 
unsanctified ;  unholy. 

Come,  lady,  while  Heaven  lends  us  grace, 

Let  us  fly  this  cursed  place.  Milton. 

2.  Deserving  a  curse  ;  hatefiil ;  detestable. 

Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 

Gives  way  to  in  repose.  Shot, 

3.  Vexatious ;  troublesome. 

This  cursed  quarrel  be  no  more  renewed.       Dryden. 

CURSED  (kiirst),  i,  &  p.  from  curse.     Execrated. 

CURS'^B-LY,  ad.  In  a  cursed  manner;  misera- 
bly ;  shaniefuUy.     [Low.]  Pope, 

CiJRS'^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  under  a 
curse.  Johnson, 

CURS'^R,  n.     One  who  utters  curses.       Dryden, 

CiJR'SHIP,  n,    Dogship ;  meanness.      Hudibras, 

CURS'ING,  n,  [A.  S.  cursimg,']  An  execration  ;  a 
curse.  " 'The blessings  vinAcursings," Josh,\ni, 34. 

CUR'SI-TOR,  n,  [Low  L.,  derived  from  the  WTits 
de  ctirsu,  i.  e.  those  original  writs  which  issued 
in  ordinary  cases  and  of  course,  Burrill,']  (Law,) 
An  officer  in  the  English  Court  of  Chancery, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  out  original  writs. 
They  are  twenty-four  in  number,  certain  shires 
being  allotted  to  each,  and  form  a  peculiar  cor- 
poration. Cowell, 

CiJR'SlVE,  a,  [L.  curro,  cursus,  to  jun  ;  It.  cor- 
sire!]  Rapid;  running;  as,  "  Cursive  writing" ; 
i.  e.  running  hand.  Bosworth, 

CiJR'SOR,  n,  [L.,  a  runner,']  Any  part  of  a 
mathematical  instrument  that  slides  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  the  movable  leg  of  a  beam 
compass.  Francis, 

t  CUR'SO-RA-RY,  o.  [L.  cursorius,  pertaining  to 
a  race-course  ;  cursus,  a  race-course.]  Cursory ; 
hasty.     "With  a  cwrsorary  eye."  Shak, 

CUR-SO  'RI- AL,  a.  Adapted  for  running.  Maunder. 

CiJR'SO-RI-LY,  ad.  In  a  cursory  manner  ;  has- 
tily. ■ 

CUR-SO- Ri'J^.M,  n. 
pi.  [L.  curro,  cur- 
sus, to  run.]  (Or- 
nith.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order 
Grallce  and  fami- 
ly Charadriadm ; 
coursers.  Gray. 

CiJR'SO-Rl-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  cur- 
sory ;  slight  attention ;  haste.  Johnson, 

CUR-SO  ' RI- t/S,  n,  [L.  CMrsor,  a  runner.]  (Or- 
nith,)  A  genus  of  plovers.  —  See  Charadki- 
ADjE.  Yarrell. 

CUR'SO-RY,  a,  [L,  cursorius,  pertaining  to  a 
race-course  ;  curro,  cursus,  to  nm.] 

1.  Hasty;  quick  ;  inattentive  ;  slight;  desul- 


Cursorius  gallicus. 
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CURST 

tory;  done   quickly  or  carelessly.     "Upon  a 

cursory  and  superficial  view."  Addison. 

2.  t Going    about;    not  stationary.     "Their 

curaorij  men."  Proceedings  against  Garnet^  1606 

Syn.  —  Cursory  iiicludcH   liotli   *«.<<;/  and   itlisrkt 

Cursory  roinarkH ;    desultory  or    incoherent  ohwrva- 

_  tion»  ;  kasty  answer  ;  slight  iiulico  ;  careless  linbit. 

friiRST,  a.     Froward  ;  peevish;  snarling. 

They  [besn]  «re  never  curat  but  when  they  are  hungry.  Shai. 
fCORST'NgSS.n.  Peevishness ;  malignity.  Shak. 
Ci/R'SIJS,  n.     [L.]     A  course  ;  a  race.  Maunder. 

CiJRT,  a.  [L.  curtus  ;  Fr.  court,  courte.l  Short; 
abridged  ;  concise.    "  A  curt  epitome.'   Browne. 

CVR-TAIL'  (kur-tal'),  V.  a.  [L.  curto;  Fr.  cour- 
tauder;  court,  short,   and  tailler,  to  cut.]     [t. 

Cl'KTAILKI)  ; />/>.  CrUTAILI.NO,  CUKTAILED.J    To 

cut  off;  to  cut  short ;  to  abridge  ;  to  shorten. 

1,  that  am  rurlnilfid  of  thli  fair  proportion.  Shot. 

Have  thi'  burdens  of  the  war  compelled  them  to  curtail 

any  part  of  their  former  expenditure?  Burke. 

CUR'TAIL-DOG,  m.  [curt,  tail,  and  rfo^r.]  A  dog 
having  his  tail  cut  short,  according  to  the  forest 
laws,  partly  as  a  mark,  and  partly  to  prevent 
him  from  coursing,  from  the  notion  that  the 
tail  of  a  dog  is  necessary  to  him  in  running ;  — 
applied  also  to  a  dog  not  meant  for  sport,  or  a 
dog  that  has  missed  his  game.  Nares. 

OVR-TAIL'fR,  n.  One  who  curtails.    Waterland. 

CyR-TAIL'jNG,  n.  The  act  of  shortening.   Swift. 

CyR-TAIL'-STEP,  n.  (^Arch.)  Tne  lower  step  in 
a  flight  of  stairs,  endmg  p',  its  outer  extremity 
in  a  scroll.  Brande. 

CUR'TAjN  (kUr'tjn^,  n.  [It.  S^  Sp.  cortina ;  Fr. 
courtine.^ 

L  A  hanging  cloth  which  may  be  contracted 
or  expanded  at  pleasure  so  as  to  admit  or  ex- 
clude the  light,  to  conceal  or  discover  any  thing ; 
as,  "  The  curtain  before  a  window,  round  a  bed, 
or  in  front  of  the  stage  in  a  theatre." 

2.  {Fort.)  That  part  of  the  rampart  which 
connects  the  flanks  of  two  bastions.    Campbell. 

To  draiB  the  curtain,  to  draw  it  over  an  object,  or  to 
withdraw  it. —  To  drop  the  curtain,  to  make  an  end, 
as  of  a  play. 

CUR'TAIiV,  V.  a.    To  enclose  with  curtains.  Skak. 

Him  close  she  curtained  round  with  vapors  blue.     Pope. 

CUR'TAJNED  fkur'tjnd),  p.  a.  Furnished  with 
curtains.     "  Curtained  sleep."  Shak, 

CUR'TAJN-LECT'URE  (-lekt'yur),  n.  A  reproof 
given  in  bed  by  a  wife  to  her  husband.  Addison. 

CttR'TAJN-LfeSS,  a.    Without  curtains.     Craig. 

CtlR'TAL,  n.  [Ft.  courtavd;  court,  short,  and 
tailler,  to  cut.  Douce.]  A  horse  with  a  docked 
tail,     [ii.]  B.  Jonson. 

CiJR'TAL,  a.  [L.  cwr^tM,  short.1  Brief  or  abridged ; 
short.     "  Curtal  aphorisms.       [u.]         Milton. 

CiJR'TAL-FRI'AR,  n.  The  porter  at  the  court- 
gate  of  a  monastery.  Smart. 

CUR'TATE,  a.  fL.  curto,  curtatus,  to  shorten.] 
(Astroti.)  Applied  to  the  distance  of  a  heaven- 
ly body  from  the  sun,  reduced  to  the  ecliptic ; 
or  the  interval  between  the  sun  and  that  point 
where  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  body 
meets  the  ecliptic.  Bouvier. 

CyR-TA'TIQN,  n.  (Astron.)  The  interval  between 
a  planet's  distance  from  the  sun  and  the  curtate 
distance.  Chambers. 

CiJRTE'LAsSE,  or  cCR'TLE-AxE,  n.  See  Cut- 
lass. Johnson. 

COR'T^-SY,  n.  ["By  some  understood  in  its 
ordinary  sense  of  favor ;  others  trace  it  to  L. 
curia,  a  court."  Burrtll.]  (Law.)  A  species  of 
freehold  estate,  not  of  inheritance  ;  an  estate 
enjoyed  rather  ^  favor  of  law,  than  as  a  matter 
of  right.  —  See  C0UKTE8T.  Burrill. 

COR'TJ-LA^E,  n.  [L.  cors,  cortis,  a  yard  ;  Low 
L.  cortiliigitim ;  Old  Fr.  courtillage.]  ( Law.)  A 
yard,  court-yard,  or  piece  of  ground  lying  near 
tg  a  dwelling-house,  and  included  within  the 
same  fence.  Burrill. 

CUrT'LV,  ad.    Briefly ;  concisely,   [r.]    Gayton. 
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cUrT'N^SS,  n.    Shortness ;  conciseness.  Kame9. 

CiJRT'SY,  n.    See  Courtesy.  Johnson. 

cO'rOlE,  a.   [L.  cunilis,  belonging  to  a  chariot ; 
currus,  a  chariot ;  Fr.  curule.]     Applied  to  the 
cliair  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  which  was  drawn 
in  a  chariot ;  magisterial. 
And  Tuliy'a  curule  chair  and  Milton's  golden  lyre.  AkenniU. 

Cl'-RiJR'LeT,  n.  {Omith.)  A  sort  of  plover.  Crabb. 

CUR  VAL,     )  jj,     [^L_  curvo,  curvans,  to  bend.] 
CiJR'VANT,  >  {Her.)  Curved  or  bowed.     Ogilvie. 

CUR'V.\TE,      }  fj^      [L.  cMrro,  cMrta^M*,  to  bend.] 
CUR'VA-T^D,  )  Bent;  crooked;  curved. yo/in«o». 

CUR-VA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  curvatio.']  The  act  of 
bending  or  crooking,     [r.]  Pearson. 

CiJR'VA-TURE,  n.  [L.,  It.,  &;  Sn.  curratura.] 
Crookedness;  the  continual  benaing  of  a  line 
from  a  rectilinear  direction.  "A  lesser  orbit 
which  has  more  cttrcature."  Maclaurin. 

CURVE  (kUrv),  a.  [L.curvus;  It.  S;  Sp.  curro  ; 
Fr.  courbe.]  Crooked ;  bent ;  inflected ;  curved. 
"  A  curce  line."  Benilcy. 

CURVE,  n.  1.  (Geom.)  A  line  which  changes  its 
direction  at  every  point;  a  line  of  which  no 
three  consecutive  Y>oints  lie  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  part  of  a  circle.  Davies  Sg  Peck. 
2.  Any  thing  bent ;  a  flexure.  "  Little  blocks 
of  wood  hollowed  into  a  curve."  Cook. 

CURVE, r.  a.  [L. cwrto;  li.curvare;  Sp.corrar; 
Fr.  courber.']  \i.  curved  ;  pp.  curvixo,  curv 
ED.]  To  bend;  to  crook;  to  inflect, 
tongue  is  drawn  back  and  curved." 


The 
Holder. 

CURVED  (kUrvd),  p.  a.  Bent;  formed  into  a 
curve ;  as,  "  A  curved  line." 

CiJRV'pD-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  curved. 

CUR- VET',  or  CUR'VeT  [kur-v«t',  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja. ;  kUr'v^t,  K.  Sm.  C.  11^6.],  v.n.  [It.  corcet- 
tare ;  Sp.  corcetear ;  Fr.  courbetter.] 

1.  To  leap,  as  a  horse ;  to  bound. 

The  wounded  steed  curvets,  and,  raised  upright. 
Lights  on  liis  t'cet  before.  Dryden. 

2.  To  frisk;  to  be  licentious.  Johnson. 

CUR'VET,  or  CUR- VET'  [kur-v«i',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E, 
F. ;  kUr'vet,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  (?.],  n. 

1.  [It.  corvetta  ;  Sp.  corveta ;  Fr.  courbette.'] 
(Man!)  A  movement  made  by  a  horse  when  he 
raises  both  of  his  fore  feet  at  the  same  time,  and 
while  he  is  bringing  them  down  again,  raises 
his  hind  feet,  so  that  all  his  feet  are  off  the 
ground  at  once  ;  a  leap ;  a  bound.  "  Again  I 
put  him  to  make  curvets."  Berenger. 

2.  A  frolic  ;  a  prank.  Johnson. 

II  CUR-Vl-LIN'5-AD,  n.  An  instrument  for  form- 
ing curves.  Francis. 

II  CUR- VJ-Ll\'5-AL,  a.  Deviating  from  a  straight 
line ;  crooked ;  curvilinear.  "  The  curvilineal 
motion  of  the  moon."  Blonttt. 

II  CiJR-Vl-LlN'p-ATl  [kUr-ve-ltn'yjr,  S.  W.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  kUr-v?-lln'e-ar,  P. ./.  R.  C],  a.  [L. 
curvus,  crooked,  and  linea,  a  line.]  Relating  to 
a  curve  or  to  curves ;  conforming  to  a  curved 
line  ;  curvilineal.  "  All  the  curvilinear  motions 
in  the  solar  system."  Maclaurin. 

CUR-Vl-LlN-e-AR'l-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
curvilinear,     [r.]       '  Ogilvie. 

CURVING,  n.    A  bending;  a  curved  form. 

CiJR'VI-TY,  n.  [It.  ctinnth.']  The  state  of  being 
curved ;  crookedness.  Holder. 

COR'VO-GRAPH,  n.  [L.  ctirvm,  curved,  and  Gr. 
ypi^i^,  to  describe.]     An  arcograph.         Bratule. 

Cl)8H'AT,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  ring-pigeon  or  ring- 
dove ;  Coluntba  palumbus.  Y'arreU. 

cOsh'EW-BIRD,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily Penelopinte,  having  a  large,  oval,  bony  tuber- 
cle on  the  head  behind  the  bill ;  Crax  Pauxi.  — 
See  Peneloi'IN-*:.  Van  Der  Iloeven. 

C^SH'IQN  (kflsh'yn),  M.  [L.  ctilcitinum,  dim.  ot 
culcita,  a  bed,  a  cushion  ;  It.  cuacino ;  Sp.  cojin  ; 
Fr.  coussin  ;  Dut.  kussen  ;  Ger.  kiiasefi,  kisseti.'l 

1.  A  pillow  or  soft  pad  for  a  seat ;  a  soft  pad 
placed  upon  a  chair  or  a  sofa.  Shak. 

2.  Any  thing  made  like  a  pillow  by  stuffing  a 
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btg  of  leather  or  other  material:   as,  "Tha 
cushion  tised  by  engravers  to  support  the  plate." 

3.  A  riotous  kind  of  dance  formerly  in  u»e  in 
England  at  weddings.  HulliteelL 

4.  The  padded  inner  edge  of  a  billiard  Ub!e. 

Hoyte. 
CUSH'IQ.N,  r.  n.  1.  To  seat  on  a  cushion.  Ogiltie. 

2.  To  fit  with  a  cunhion. 
cOsH'IQN-CAp'I-TAL,  n.  lAreh.)  The  capital 
of  a  column  so  sculptured  as  to  resemble  a 
cushion  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  its  en- 
tablature. Weak. 
ct^SH'IQNED  (kOsh'und),  p.  a.  Seated  on  a  cush- 
ion :  —  furnished  with  a  cushion. 

cOsH'ION-ftT  (kaKh'«n-«t),  n.     A  little  cushion. 

Couchant  upon  these  prrcious  euthitmttm,        Braumuml. 

CCSK,  n.  (Ich.)  A  sea-fish  of  the  genus  Gadut; 
the  torsk  ;  Broamius  vulgaris.  Storer. 

t  CtJSK'IN,  n.     A  kind  of  ivory  cup.  Bailey. 

CCSP,  n.     [L.  cuapis,  a  point.] 

1.  (Aktron.)  A  point  or  horn  of  the  moon,  or 
other  luminary.  Hind. 

2.  (Geom.)  A  point  at  which  a  curve,  when 
interrupted  in  its  course  in  one  direction,  turns 
immediately  into  a  contrary  one.  Church. 

3.  (Arch.)  A  projecting 
point  in  the  foliation,  tracerj', 
arches,  panels,  &c.,  of  Gothic 
architecture.  Weale. 

t  COs'PAT-jpD,  a.    Ending  in  a 
point.  Bailey. 

CUS'Pl-D.AL,  a.  [L.  cttspis,  cuspidit,  a  point.] 
Sharp ;  ending  in  a  point,     [r.]  More. 

tcOs'P|-DATE,  V.  a.  [L.  cuaj.ido,  cuapidaiua; 
cuspis,  a  point.]     To  sliarpen.  Cockeram. 

CCrs'PI-DATE,  )  a.  {Bot.)  Having  a  sharn 
CCrS'Pl-DAT-5D,  )  end ;  pointed;  anplicd 
to  the  apex  of  a  body  when  it  graaually 
tapers  into  a  hard  point :  —  euso  used  ^ 
sometimes  to  express  abruptly  acumi- 
nate. Bratule. 

C&S'PIS,n.  [L.]  The  sharp  end  of  a  thing ;  a 
cusp.  More. 

COS'TARD,  n.  [W.cwstird,  cwstart.  Walters.— 
Perhaps  from  gtistare,  to  taste.  Minshet4.]  Food 
made  of  eggs  and  milk,  sweetened,  ana  baked 
or  boiled.  Pope. 

cC'S'TARD-Ap'PLE,  n.  L  (Bot.)  The  common 
name'  of  several  species  of  plants  belonjfing  to 
the  genus  Anofia,  natives  of^  the  tropics  in  both 
hemispheres.  Loudon. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  Anona,  which  is  a  soft 
and  pulpy  berry,  sometimes  as  large  as  an  or- 
ange, but  generally  more  like  a  plum.    Loudon. 

cC'S'TARD-C6f'FIN,  n.  A  crust  made  to  hold  a 
custard.  Shak 

CVS-TO'D|-AL,o.  [See  Custody.]  Relating  to  cus. 

tody  or  guardianship.   "  The  custodial  charses." 

Letter  to  the  Bp.  of  Rochester,  1772. 

CIJS-TU'DI-AN,  n.  A  keeper;  a  guardian;  a  su- 
perintendent,    [r.]  If".  Irving. 

CVS-TO'D|-AX-SHlP,  n.  The  office  or  charge  of 
a  custodian,     [r.]  London  Athentmm. 

Ct'S'TO-DY,  n.  [L.,  It.,  ^  Sp.  euatodia  ;  L.  cur- 
ios, ctisto'dis,  a  keeper.] 

1.  A  keeping  or  guarding ;  guardianship. 

We  being  strangers  here,  how  dar'st  thou  tnut 

So  great  a  charge  fVom  tliine  own  ciuluilii'!  Skak, 

2.  Restraint  of  liberty ;  imprisonment. 

For  what  peace  will  be  given 
To  us  enslaved,  but  atstotln  severe  J  Jftttor^ 

3.  Defence ;  security  ;  protection. 

Ships  for  the  euttotlf  of  the  narrow  seas.  Bnrom, 

CCs'TQM,  n.  1.  [L.  cotisuearo,  consuetus,  to  b« 
accustomed  ;  It.  costume,  or  costuma  ;  Sp.  coa- 
tunibre ;  Old  Fr.  coustume ;  Fr.  coutume.]  The 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act ;  habitual 
practice;  established  manner;  usage;  fashion. 

Sleeping  within  my  orchard. 
My  msrom  always  of  the  aftrrntion.  Shnk. 

Such  prrce<lent»  ar»  numhrrlea*:  we  draw 
Our  right  fVoni  CMttom:  ctutom  is  a  law 
As  high  as  heaven,  as  wi4e  as  seas  or  «ad.    Lamtdotmt. 

2.  Patronage  or  support  in  any  business. 
Let  him  have  your  ntstom,  but  not  your  voica.      AiitliroK. 
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3.  [Fr.  cotttume ;  cotiter,  to  cost.]  A  tax,  or 
duties  paid  upon  merchandise  and  goods  im- 
ported or  exported ;  impost ;  toll ;  tribute  ;  — 
in  this  sense  commonly  in  the  plural. 

Render,  therefore,  to  all  their  dues;  tribute  to  whom  trib- 
ute, custom  to  whom  ciuitom.  Rom.  xiii.  7. 

Those  commodities  may  be  dispersed,  after  having  paid 
the  customs  in  England.  Temple. 

4.  {Law.)  A  law  or  a  right,  not  ^vritten,  but 
established  by  long  use.  It  differs  from  pre- 
scription in  being  common  to  many,  whereas 
prescription  is  peculiar  to  an  individual.  Bwrill. 

Syn.  —  Custom  is  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
act ;  habit  is  the  effect  of  such  repetition.  Custom  is 
the  fasliion  of  numbers  ;  usag^e,  the  liabit  of  numliers. 
Custom  has  relation  to  time ;  usage,  to  space.  Aii  old 
ciistom;  a  vulgar  usage  ;  a  fixed  habit;  the  prevailing 
fa.ihion ;  the  common  practice.  —  See  DUTIES,  Tax, 
Usage. 

t  CUS'TOM,  V.  a.  To  pay  a  custom  or  duty  for. 
"  Goods  . . .  not  lawfully  customed."    Hackluyt. 

t  CIJS'TOM,  V.  n.    To  accustom.  Spenser. 

CfJS'TOM-A-BLE,  a.     1.  Common ;    customary. 
"  Customable  manner  of  speech."  Martin,  1554. 
2.    Liable  to  pay  duties ;    as,  "  Customable 
goods  or  merchandise." 

cCfS'TOM-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
customable.  Johnson. 

CU8'TOM-A-BLY,ac?.Accordingto  custom.  "Tem- 
ples . .  the  Christians  ctcstomaoly  used." Homilies. 

Ctrs'TOM-A-Rl-LY,  ad.  Habitually ;  commonly. 
"  That  men  .  .  .  customarily  do."  Sharp. 

CtJS'TOM-A-RJ-NESS,  n.  Frequency;  common- 
ness.*      *  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

cOs'TOM-A-RY,  a.  1.  Conformable  to  estab- 
lished custom  ;  common ;  usual ;  wonted ;  ha- 
bitual. "  Customa)-y  belief."  Gldnville. 
2.  {Law.)  According  to  a  law  or  a  right  es- 
tablished by  some  custom  or  long-established 
usage.     "  Customary  tenants."  Burrill. 

CUS'TOM-A-RY,  n.  [Old  Fr.  coustumier;  Fr. 
coututnier.]  "A  book  containing  an  account  or 
record  of  the  customs,  and  municipal  rights  of 
a  city,  province,  &c. ;  the  book  of  common  law; 
as,  "  The  customary  of  Normandy."        Ogilcie. 

CUS'TOMED  (kiis'tumd),  a.     Accustomed. 

One  moni  I  missed  hira  on  the  customed  hill.  Gray. 

CfJS'TOM-gR,  M.  1.  One  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  at  a  shop,  factory,  &c. ;  an  accus- 
tomed buyer ;  a  dealer. 

If  you  love  yourselves,  be  you  customers  at  this  shop  of 
heaven ;  buy  the  truth.  £p.  Pall. 

2.  t  A  collector  of  customs  ;  a  toll-gatherer. 
Customers  of  the  small  or  petty  custom  and  of  the  sub- 

■idy.  Jluckluyt. 

3.  +  A  common  woman  ;  a  strumpet.     Shak. 

OUS'TOM— HOl^SE,  n.  A  house  where  vessels 
and  merchandise  are  entered,  and  duties  upon 
goods,  imported  or  exported,  are  collected.  Stoift. 

OUS'TOM-HOl^SE-BRO'KgR,  n.  A  person  au- 
thorized to  act  for  other  parties  in  the  entry  or 
clearance  of  ships,  and  the  transaction  of  gen- 
eral business  at  the  custom-house.  Ogilvie. 

t  cCs'TOM-SHRUNK,  a.  Having  fewer  custom- 
ers than  formerly.  Shak. 

Cts'Tbs,n.;  v\.  ci;s-t6'de?.  [L.]  A  keeper; 
a  superintendent.  Ainswarth. 

Ctrs'TOS  BRE'VI-  &M,  n.  [Low  L.]  {E7ig.  Law.) 
The  keeper  of  the  writs ;  a  principal  clerk  of 
the  courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  and  keep  all  the 
writs  returned  into  the  court.  Burrill. 

C&S'TOS  R6T-U-Lb'RUM,n.  [Low  L.]  {Eng. 
Law.)  The  keeper  of  the  rolls ;  he  who  has 
the  keeping  of  the  records  of  the  sessions  of 
the  peace,  and  also  of  the  commission  of  the 
peace  itself.  He  is  always  a  justice  of  the  quo- 
rum in  the  county  where  appointed,  and  is  the 
principal  civil  officer  in  the  county.        Burrill. 

CIJS'TR(;L,  w.     1.  [Old  Yx.  coustlllier;  coustille, 

a  long  poniard.]  A  buckler-bearer.  Ld.  Herbert. 

2.  A  vessel  for  wine.  Ainsworth. 

cOs'TU-MA-RY,  n.  A  book  of  laws  and  customs. 
—  See  Customary.       "  Selden. 

Drawn  from  the  old  Germanic  or  Gothic  cuMumary.    Burke. 


CUT,  V.  a.  [Etymology  doubtful.  —  Sans,  kutta, 
to  cut.  —  Serenius  traces  it  to  Goth,  kota,  to 
cut.  —  Skinner  suggests  Gr.  Kdirro),  to  strike,  to 
cut;  Fr.  couper,  to  cut;  couteau,  a  knife. — 
Probably  Fr.  couteau,  a  knife.    Johnson.l     [i. 

cut;  pp.  CUTTING,   CUT.] 

1.  To  separate  or  divide  by  an  edged  instru- 
ment ;  to  make  an  incision  in ;  as,  "  To  cut  a 
thread  " ;  "  To  cut  the  finger." 

igCg-Wlien  entire  separation  is  intended,  it  is  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  off,  down,  asunder,  in  two,  or  in 
pieces. 

2.  To  fashion  by  hewing  or  carving. 

I  know  that  thy  servants  can  skill  to  cut  timber  in  Leba- 
non. 2  Chron,  ii.  8. 
Wliv  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  within 
Sit  like  his  grundsire  cut  in  alabaster  'i  Shak, 

3.  To  pass  through  or  divide  as  with  an  edged 
instrument. 

The  plcasantcst  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 

Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream.  Shak. 

4.  To  touch  the  sensibilities  of ;  to  affect. 

The  man  was  cut  to  the  heart  with  these  consolations. 

Addison. 

5.  To  divide,  as  a  pack  of  cards. 

"We  sure  in  vain  the  cards  condemn; 

Ourselves  both  cut  and  shuffled  them.  Prior. 

6.  To  castrate ;  to  geld.  Huloet. 

7.  To  intersect ;  to  cross.  "  One  line  citts 
another  at  right  angles."  Johnson. 

8.  To  avoid ;  to  shun ;  to  disown,  as  an  ac- 
quaintance.    [Modern  cant  language.]      Todd. 

To  cut  a  caper,  to  dance ;  to  frisk  about.  —  To  cut  a 
dash,  to  make  a  great  show  ;  to  make  a  figure. —  To 
cut  down,  to  fell :  —  t  to  excel.  "  So  great  is  his  natural 
eloquence  that  he  cuts  down  the  finest  orator."  .Addi- 
son. [A  low  phrase.  Johnson.'\ —  To  cut  off,  to  sep- 
arate from  the  other  parts  ;  to  abscind  ;  to  amputate : 

—  to  destroy  ;  to  extirpate ;  to  bring  to  an  end,  or  cause 
to  die.  "  To  cut  ojf  contentions."  Hayward.  "This 
great  commander  was  suddenly  cut  off."  Howell. — 
To  intercept  ;  to  preclude.  "  He  cut  off  their  land 
forces  from  their  ships."  Bacon. —  To  cut  out,  to 
shape ;  to  form.  "  Images  cat  OMt  in  juniper."  Bacon. 
"  A  forest  cut  out  into  walks."  Jlddison.  —  To  scheme  ; 
to  contrive.  "  Every  man  had  cut  out  a  place  for  him- 
self in  his  own  thoughts."  AdS.ison.  —  'to  Ae\>a.t.  "I 
am  cut  out  froip  any  tiling  but  common  acknowledg- 
ments." Pope.  —  To  excel ;  to  outdo.  Johnson.  —  To 
adapt ;  to  suit.  "  You  know  1  am  not  cut  out  for 
writing  a  treatise."  Rymer.  —  To  cut  short,  to  hinder 
from  proceeding.    "  Achilles  cut  h\\n  short."  Dryden. 

—  To  abridge.  "  The  soldiers  were  cut  short  of  their 
pay."  Johnson.  —  To  cut  up,  to  divide  into  pieces  with 
a  sharp  instrument  :  —  to  separate  from  the  root. 
"  Who  cut  up  mallows."  Job  xxx.  4.  "  This  doctrine 
cuts  up  all  government  by  the  roots."  Locke.  —  To 
censure  or  criticise  severely. 

CUT,  V.  n.  1.  To  make  way  by  dividing.  "When 
the  teeth  are  ready  to  cut."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  use  a  knife  or  edged  tool,  as  in  surgical 
operations. 

He  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  by  his  manner  of  cutting 
for  the  stone.  Pojie. 

3.  To  interfere,  as  a  horse.  Johnson. 
To  cut,  to  divide  and  turn  up  cards  for  determining 

the  players,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  —  To  cut  up,  to 
be  divided  or  separated  into  parts  by  an  edged  instru- 
ment. "  The  only  question  of  their  legislative  butch- 
ers will  be,  how  he  cuts  up."  Burke. —  To  cut  and 
run,  to  run  away  ;  to  escape  ;  to  be  off.  HaUiwell. 

cOt, /?.  rt.     1.  Divided;  separated.  Shak. 

2.  t  Drunk  ;  intoxicated.  Johnson. 

Cut  and  dry,  prepared  or  ready  for  use. 

Sets  of  phrases,  cut  and  drii, 

Evermore  thy  tongue  sup{)ly.  Swift. 

CtJT,  n.  1.  A  gash,  incision,  or  wound,  made  by 
an  edged  tool. 

2.  A  canal,  or  channel,  made  by  art. 

This  great  cut  Sesostris  purposed  to  have  made  wider  and 
deeper,  and  thereby  to  have  let  in  tlie  Red  Sea  into  the  Med- 
iterranean. Knolles. 

3.  A  part  cut  off;  a  piece  ;  a  slice ;  a  shred. 
"  A  number  of  short  cuts."  Hooker. 

4.  Any  thing  that  wounds  like  a  cutting  in- 
strument, as  a  severe  blow  or  lash  with  a  whip, 
and,  metaphorically,  a  severe  remark  or  a  sar- 
casm. 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all.  Skat. 

5.  A  lot,  as  that  made  by  cutting  a  stick, 
straw,  or  piece  of  paper  to  be  put  with  others  of 
different  lengths,  and  drawn  out  in  determining 
a  stake. 

A  man  may  as  reasonably  draw  cuts  for  his  tenets.   Locke. 

6.  A  near  passage,  path,  or  way  by  which 
some  angle  is  cut  off;  a  short  way. 


The  gentleman  would  needs  see  me  part  of  my  way  and 
carry  me  a  short  cut  through  his  own  ground.  Sipijci. 

7.  The  Stamp  on  which  a  picture  is  carved, 
and  by  which  it  is  impressed.  Johnson. 

8.  A  picture  engraved  upon  a  stamp  of  wood 
or  of  metal,  and  impressed  or  printed  from  it ; 
an  engraving. 

lie  is  set  forth  in  the  prints  or  cuts  of  martyrs.       lirowtk, 

9.  The  act  of  dividing  a  pack  of  cards. 

The  deal,  the  shuffle,  and  the  cut.  Sioifl. 

10.  Manner  of  cutting ;  fashion ;  form ;  shape. 
"  Beard  of  formal  cut."  Shak. 

Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut,  too.  Shak. 

11.  A  castrated  horse  ;  a  gelding. 

The  collier's  cut  the  courtier's  steed  will  tire.    Gascoirjne, 

12.  A  quantity  of  yam  ;  a  skein.       Brockett. 
Cut  and  long  tail,  men  of  all  kinds;  —  originally 

applied  to  dogs.  Shak. 

CU-TA'Nf-OtJS,  a.  [L.  cutis,  the  skin  ;  It.  &  Sp. 
cutaneo ;  Fr.  cxitanc']  Relating  to,  or  affecting, 
the  skin.     "  Cutaneous  eruptions."   Arbuthnot. 

CUTCH,  n.    1.  The  gummy  resin  of  a  tree  found 

in  Persia,  near  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.    Ljungstedt. 

2.  The  spawn  of  the  oyster.  Hamilton. 

CUTCH'5-RY,  n.  A  court  of  justice,  or  a  public 
office.     [East  Indies.]  Hamilton. 

CUTE,  a.  [Contraction  of  actite.  —  M.  kute.'\ 
Sharp;  expert;  keen;  acute.  [Colloquial.] 7'orfrf. 

CUT'— GRAsS,  w.  a  species  of  grass  having 
rough  leaves.  Bigeloio. 

fCUTH,  a.  [A.  S.]  Knovm;  famous. ;  — used 
in  the  fownation  of  proper  names ;  as,  Cuthvnxi, 
a  knowing  conqueror ;  CvthreA,  a  knowing 
counsellor ;  Cuthhext,  famous  for  skill.    Gibson. 

CU'T(-CLE,  n.  [L.  cuticula,  dim.  of  cutis,  the 
skin  ;    It.  cuticola ;    Sp.  cuticula  ;    Fr.  cuticle.'\ 

1.  A  transparent,  dry,  thin  membrane,  devoid 
of  nerves  and  vessels,  which  covers  all  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  except  the  nails  and  hair;  the 
scarf-skin ;  epidermis.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  thin  skin  formed  on  the  surface  of  liquor. 

When  any  saline  liquor  is  evaporated  to  cuticle.     Newton, 

3.  {Bot.)  The  thin  vesicular  membrane  that 
covers  the  surface  of  vegetables.  Brande. 

CU-TIC'y-LAR,  rt.  [It.  cut iculare  ;  Sp.  cuticular.'\ 
Belonging  to  the  cuticle  or  skin.  Johnson. 

CU'TIS,n.  [L.]  (Jwa<.)  The  true  skin  or  derm, 
as  distinguished  from  the  cuticle,  epidermis,  or 
scarf-skin.  Hoblyn. 

CCt'LASS,  71.  [L.  cultellus,  dim.  of  either,  a 
knife  ;  It.  coltellaccio  ;  Fr.  coutelas.]  A  strong 
sword  slightly  curved  backward  towards  the 
point,  and  having  only  one  cutting  edge,  the 
back  1  eing  thick  ;  —  written  also  cutlace,  curt- 
axe,  curtleaxe,  and  cutlash.  Fairholt. 

CUT'L^R,  n.  [Fr.  coutelier.']  One  who  makes  or 
one  who  sells  knives ;  a  manufacturer  of,  or  a 
dealer  in,  cutlery.  Wotton. 

CUT'LgR-Y,  n.  All  kinds  of  sharp  and  cutting 
instruments  made  of  iron  or  steel,  as  knives, 
forks,  scissors,  razors,  &c. ;  articles  made  by 
cutlers.  Todd. 

CUT'L^T,  n.  [Fr.  ciitelette,  dim.  of  cote,  side.] 
A  rib  or  a  slice  of  meat  for  cooking ;  a  steak. 
"  Mutton  CM^feia."  Swift. 

t  CUT'LJNG,  n.    The  art  of  cutlery.  Milton. 

CUT'PURSE,  n.     One  who  cuts  purses  for  the  pur- 
pose of  theft ;  a  pickpocket ;  a  thief.  Shak. 
jgg-  '•  Cutting   purses,  a   common   practice  when 
men  wore  purses  at  their  girdles."    Johnson. 

CUT-TEE',  n.     1.  One  who  is  cut,  shunned,  or 

avoided.     [A  cant  word.]  Qu.  Rev. 

2.  {Weaving.)  A  box  to  hold  the  quills  of  a 

weaver's  loom.  Crabb, 

CUT'T^R,  n.  1.  One  who  cuts  any  thing.  "He 
who  is  called  the  cw^^cr  or  dissector."  Greenhill. 

2.  An  instrument  or  machine  that  cuts  any 
thing;  as,  "A  hay  cutter." 

3.  A  fore  tooth  that  cuts  meat ;  incisor.  Bay. 

4.  An  officer  in  the  exchequer,  who  cuts  on 
the  tallies  the  sums  paid.  Coirell. 

5.  t  A  ruffian ;  a  bravo  ;  bully  :  —  sharper. 

Barret. 

6.  {Naut.)  A  small  boat  attached  to  a  ship  of 


A,  E,  f,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  fe,  I,  6,  H,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  },  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    utlR,  h£R  ; 
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xtttt :  —  a  liRht,  fast-sailing  vessel  with  one  mast ; 
a  kind  of  sloop.  Dana. 

7.  A  small,  light  shigh.     [U.  S.]       BartMt. 

8.  A  soft,  yellow  brick,  used  for  face  work, 
from  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  ctit  or 
rubbed  do'vn.  Ogilcie. 

CftT'THnOAT,  a.    Cruel;  inhuman.        Drydcn. 

CfJT'THROAT,  n.  A  ruffian  ;  a  murderer.  KnoUes. 

CfJT'T|NG,  n.     1.  Incision.    "Ye  shall  not  make 

any  nittings  in  your  flesh."  Levit.  xix.  28. 

2.  A  piece  cut  off.    "The  burning  of  the  cut- 

tinqn  of  vines."  Bacon. 

d.  An  excavation  made  through  earth  or  rock, 
as  for  the  track  of  a  railroad.  Craig. 

4.  {Furnery.)  The  action  of  a  horse  when  he 
strikes  the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  fetlock 
joint  with  his  hoof  while  travelling.  Craig. 

6.  Division,  as  of  a  pack  of  cards.  Ililt. 

e.  A  caper ;  a  curvet.  Fforio. 

7.  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  removing  a  cal- 
culus, or  stone,  from  the  bladder.       Dunjlison, 

CfrT'T|N'G,  p.  a.    1.  Penetrating  or  dividing  by  an 
edge ;  sharp ;  as,  "  A  cutting  tool." 
2.  Severe;  sarcastic;  as,  "  A CM/</n/7 remark." 

C0t'T|NG-LY,  ad.    In  a  cutting  manner.    Craig, 

CCT'TI.E(kat'tl),  .„.  i.fA.S.CM- 
CDT'TLE-FlSH,    S  dele.]    (Zo;/.) 

A  inoU.isk  of  the  genus  Sepia, 

which,  when  it  is  pursued  by  a 

fish  of  prey,  throws  out  a  bkck 

liquor ;  —  sometimes   called   the 

ituc-Jish.  —  See  Skpia.    Agassiz. 

He  that  iiaes  many  words  fur  the  ex- 
plaining [of  I  any  siiniuct,  (loOi,  Mice  tl\e 
c<tM/(^-/ui/i,hiue  liimsolfin  liisuwu  ink-Ray.        Cuttle^sh. 

2.  t  A  foul-mouthed  fellow.  "  If  you  play  the 
saucy  cuttle  with  me."  Sliak. 

3.  t  [Sec  Cut.]  A  knife.  "Dismembering 
himself  with  a  shar]>  cuttle."  Bale. 

«<JT'TLE-nONE,  n.  The  dorsal  plate  of  the  cut- 
tle-fish, used  as  an  absorbent,  for  tooth-powder, 
and  for  polishing  the  softer  metals ;  Scpia  oMci- 
nalis.  DungUson. 

cOt'TOE.m.  [Ff.  ccuteau.]  A  knife.  [Local.]  Judd. 

CCT'-T66T[IED,  a.  (Bot.)  Cut  and 
toothed  at  the  same  tune,  as  certain 
leaves.  Loudon. 

CCt'TY",  n.  A  loose  woman  :  —  a  worth- 
less girl ;  a  slut :  —  a  spoon  :  —  a  tobac- 
co-pipe cut  or  broken  short.  [Scotland.]  Ogilvie. 

CtJT'TY-ST66L,  n.  A  seat  in  old  Scottish 
churches,  upon  which  one  who  had  offended 
against  chastity  was  seated  during  three  Sun- 
days and  publicly  rebuked  by  the  minister :  —  a 
short-legged  stool.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

cOt'WAI.,  m.  The  chief  police  officer  of  a  large 
city.     [East  Indies.]  Hamilton. 

CC'T'-WA-T?R.  n.  1.  {Naut.)  The  fore  part  of  a 
ship's  prow,  that  cuts  the  water.  Dana. 

2.  (yircA.)  The  lower  portion  of  a  pier  separat- 
ing two  arches  of  a  bridge  ;  —  usually  of  stone, 
and  pointed  at  each  end,  so  as  to  resist  the  .ac- 
tion of  the  current  or  of  floating  ice.     Francis. 

3.  {Ornith.)  A  name  applied  to  the  black- 
billed  auk,  or  razor-bill  (Alca  torda).    Maunder. 

rCT'VVOEK(-wUrk),n.     Embroidery.   B.Jonson. 

JCT'VVORM  (-wurin),  n.  (Ent.)  The  larva  of  a 
moth  of  the  genus  Agroslis,  which  is  destruc- 
tive to  young  plants.  Harris. 

CU-rF.TTF.',n.  [Fr.]  1.  (SMr<7.)  A  spoon-like 
instrument  for  extracting  a  cataract. 

2.  (Fort.)  A  trench  dug  in  the  middle  of  a 
large,  dry  ditch.  —  See  Cunettb.  Crabb. 

t  rOz,  n.  A  jocular  title  of  one  who  was  admit- 
ted to  the  frateniity  of  a  printing-office.  Crabb. 

CY'AN-ATE.n.  [Fr.]  {r/i«n.)  A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  cyanic  acid  with  a  base.  Ure. 

CY-A'Np-AN,  a.  [Gr.  xudwof,  dark  blue.]  Having 
an  azure  color.  PennaiU. 

'^"■^'"'-•'yDRlC,  a.  [ci/anogen  and  hydrogen.'] 
(Chem.)  Noting  an  acid, otherwise  called  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  or  prussic  acid.  Ure. 


CY-AN'|C,  a.  [¥r.  cyanique.]  (Chem.)  "Soi'ina  an 
acid  compounded  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen. /'.f-'yt. 

CY'A-NIOE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  cyanogen 
with  a  metal*  Ore. 

CY'A-NITE,  rt.  [Or. cuamf,  a  dark-blue  substance; 
Fr.  cyanite.]  (.Min.)  A  mineral,  commonly  of 
a  blue  color ;  silicate  of  alumina.  Brunde. 

CY-AN'Q-^ftN,  n.  [Gr.  Khavot,  a  dark-blue  sub- 
stance, and  y/yi'dui,  to  beget;  from  being  an  es- 
sential ingredient  of  Prussian  blue  ;  Fr.  cyuno- 
g-ne.]  (Chem.)  A  bicarburet  of  azote  or  ni- 
trogen, a  gaseous  compound,  colorless,  inflam- 
mable, ana  of  a  highly  pimgent  odor  ;  —  some- 
times tenned  prusstne,  or  pruasine  gas.  P.  Cyc. 

Cy-A-NoM'p-TCR,  n.  [Gr.  xlavoi,  a  dark-blue 
substance,  and  fiirpov,  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  color  of 
the  sky,  and  thereby  deducing  the  quantity  of 
vapor  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  Francis. 

Cy-AN-6P'A-TIIY,  n.  [Gr.  Kiavof,  a  dark-blue 
substance,  and  n-rfOo;,  sull'ering.]  A  disease  in 
which  the  surface  of  the  body,  especially  the 
exposed  parts,  is  colored  blue.  DungUson. 

CY-4-^rb'SlS,  n.  [Gr.  urudi/uffi?,  a  dark-blue  color.] 
(iied.)  The  blue-disease,  by  which  the  surface 
of  the  body  becomes  of  a  blue  or  lead  color; 
blue  jaundice.  Brandc. 

CY-AN'Q-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  Kiavoi,  a  dark-blue  sub- 
stance, and  riiiros,  a  type.]  A  species  of  photog- 
raphy. Sfniart. 

CY-AN'U-RET,  n.  [Fr.  cyantire.]  (Chem.)  A 
compound  of  cyanogen  with  a  metal ;  cya- 
nide. Brande. 

CY-A-NU'RIC,  a.  [Fr.  cyanuriquc.]  (Chem.) 
Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  decomposing 
urea  by  heat.  Brande. 

CY'AR,  n.  [Gr.  Kbap,  a  hole.]  (Anat.)  The  orifice 
of  the  internal  ear.  Crabb. 

Cr-J7VI'E-Jl,n.  [Gr.  KiaOos,  a  cup.]  (Bof.)  A 
genus  of  tree-ferns.  P.  Cyc. 

CY-ATH'I-FORM,  a.  [Gr.  xbadof,  a  cup,  and  L. 
forma,  form.]     Shaped  like  a  cup.  P.  Cyc. 

CfB'I-t/M,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kdfiiov,  the  tunny- 
fish.]     (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes.      Pictet. 

CY'CAS,  n.  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  trees  which  ap- 
pear to  be  intermediate  between  the  palms  and 
the  ferns,  cultivated  in  China  and  Japan,  and 
valued  for  the  pith  of  the  trunk,  which  furnishes 
a  kind  of  sago.  Loudoii. 

ClfC'LA-MEN,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KVK?.iiiiivo!,  or  kv- 
K/.6iiivov.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  tuberous-rooted 
plants  with  oeautiful  flowers ;  sowbread.  Sprat. 

CtC'LA-MlNE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  principle 
found  in  the  root  of  the  Cyclamen  Europanun. 

CY'CLE,  n.  [Gr.  iri)<fAo{,  a  circle ;  L.  cyclus ;  It. 
ciclo ;  Sp.  cyclo  ;  Fr.  cycle.] 

1.  (Ancient  Astron.)  An  imaginary  circle  or 
orb  in  the  heavens. 

How  (finl  the  sphere 
With  centric  nnd  eccentric,  scribbled  o'er 
Cycle  ttud  epicycle,  orb  in  orb.  Milton. 

2.  A  revolution  of  a  certain  period  of  time 
within  which  the  same  facts  or  events  recur 
regularly  and  perpetually  in  the  same  order ;  a 
round  or  periodical  space  of  time  ;  a  period. 

Wc  do  commonlj'  style  a  Ic«scr  space  a  cycle,  and  a  prenter 
by  the  name  of  i>cnod.  tloUlrr. 

Cycle  of  the  xun,  or  tiolar  cycle,  a  period  of  28  years, 
after  which  the  same  days  of  tlie  week  recur  on  tlie 
same  days  of  tlie  year.  —  Cycle  of  the  monn,  a  jterlod 
of  19  solar  years,  after  which  the  new  and  full 
moons  fall  on  the  same  days  n{  the  year  as  tliey  did 
19  years  before  ;  —  railed  also  the  golden  number,  and 
the  Metcnie  cycle,  from  Its  inventor,  Melon.  Lon- 
don F.ncy. —  Cycle  of  indict  ion,  or  Roman  iudiction,K 
period  of  15  years,  not  astronomical,  but  entirely  arbi- 
trary, and  supposed  to  have  had  reference  to  certain 
judicial  acts  that  took  place  under  the  Greek  emperors 
at  stated  intervals  of  that  number  of  years.    Brande. 

Cf  C'LJC,  a.  [Gr.  kvkXikAs  ;  Fr.  cycliqiw.]  Relat- 
ing to,  or  containing,  a  cycle.  Qu.  Rev. 
Cyclic  chorux,  the  chorus  which  performed  the  sonirs 
and  dances  of  the  dith^-ramhic  odes,  at  .\lhens  ; — so 
named  from  their  dnncine  round  the  altar  of  R,icchus 
in  a  circle. —  Ciirlic  ports,  epic  iioels  who  followed 
Homer,  and  wrote  merely  on  tliQ  Trojan  war  and  its 
heroes,  keeping,  as  it  were,  to  one  circle  of  subject.*. 

Brande. 

ctc'LI-C.\L,  a.    Cyclic.  Coleridge. 


CY'CLQ-GRApii,  n.  [Or.  Klwioi,  a  circle,  and 
Ypn>(M,  to  describe.]  An  instrument  for  describ- 
ing the  arcs  of  circles ;  an  arcograph.    Francis. 

CY'CI.OlD  [Hi'klbld.  JV.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;    sU'loTd, 
Buvhanan],  n.     [Gr.  Kvak<,i,i/K,  circular:  cUxoc, 
a  circle,  and  iZioj,  form  ;  It.  if  Sp.  cirloide  ;  Fr, 
cyelo>de.]  ( (imm.)  A  curve  ^^-~^,^- — T'V**'*,^ 
which  is  traced  out  by  any  y'j         (    J     ^^\ 

point   in   the   ph-nc   of    a*^ ^^^ ^ 

circle  rolling  on  a  strmijht  line,  and  continuing 
in  the  same  plane. 

tlit~  If  the  KencrntinK  rioint  is  upon  th«  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circle,  the  curve  in  called  the  comman  cy- 
cloid; if  It  is  without  the  circumference,  tlie  curve 
IS  called  the  curtate  cycloid  ,  and  if  it  is  within  it.  III* 
curve  is  railed  the  prolate,  ur  tn/Ucted  cycloid ;  —  called 
also  trochoid.     Dacu*  l[  Peek. 

CY'CLuId,  a.  (Ich.)  Noting  fishes  belonging  to 
the  order  of  cycloidiaus.  Agassiz. 

CY-CLOId'AL,  rt.  [It.  ciclaidak ;  Fr.  cyclo>dal] 
Ilelating  to  a  cycloid.  Chambers. 

CY-CLoI'DI-AN.  n.  (Ich.)  One  of  an  order  of 
fishes  distinguished  by  having  scales  composed 
of  concentric  superposed  lamina;  with  smooth 
edges,  as  the  salmon.  Agauiz. 

CY-CL6m'(;-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  xixXot,  a  circle,  and 
pirpov,  a  measure.]  The  Jirt  of  measuring  cy- 
cles. WulUa. 

CY'CLONE,  n.  [Gr.  KVK).6m,  to  encircle.]  A  rota- 
tory wind  advancing  <m  a  line.  "  By  the  terra 
ci/clones,  I  mean  rotatory  winds  advancing  on  a 
line."  Capt.  A.  Parish. 

CY-CLQ-P^'Dl-A  (sl-klrt-pS'd?-?)  [sI-klo-|>«'d?-», 
W.  P.  J.  Ja.  A'.  Sm. ;  sl-kli>-|if-de'»,  N.' ;  sl-klo 
ped'ys,  F.  K.],  n.  [Gr.  kvk/.o.,  a  circle,  and  »a«- 
itin,  instruction.]  A  circle  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  a  book,  or  series  of  volumes,  containing 
a  view  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order;  an  encjclopa-dia. 
46i~  More  correctly  written  encyclopedia,  (turn  the 
Greek  words  cv  kvkXui  iraiSiia,  instruction  in  a  circle. 
Brande. 
Syn.  —  See  Dictionary. 

CY-CLQ-PR'AN,  or  CY-CLO'P^-AV  [8I-k!o-p^'fl^ 
Ja.  Sm.  H.  C.  IVb. ;  sj'-klo  |)e-9n,  A'.  Ash,  Brand'], 
a.  Relating  to  the  Cyclops  ;  vast  ;  gigantic ; 
terrific ;  cyclopic.  Bp.  Hail. 

CY'CLQ-PEDE,  M.    Cyclopaedia.  }yart<m. 

CY-CLQ-PE'DI-A,  n.    See  Cyclop.«dia. 

CY-CLO-PfiO'IC,         )  a.      Belonging  to.  or  re- 

CY-CL«?-PED'l-CAL,  '  scmbling,  a  cyclopa-dia. 

Ec.  Uec. 

CY-CL(^P'IC,  a.  Relating  to  the  Cyclops  ;  gigan- 
tic ;  vast.     "  Cyclopic  monsters.  '     Bp.  Taylor. 

CY'CLOPS,  M.  sing.  &  pi.  [Gr.  KlKiwrit,  creatures 
with  circular  eyes ;  k(k^.o{,  a  circle,  wi^ ,  the  eve.] 

1.  (Myth.)  \  ulcan's  workmen,  giants  who  had 
only  one  eye,  in  the  middle  of  their  forehead. 
According  to  Homer,  they  were  a  gigantic,  in- 
solent, lawless  race  of  shepherds  in  Sicily. 

W m.  Smith. 

2.  (ZoiJ  )  A  genus  of  branchiopods  inhabit- 
ing fresh  waters.  Baird. 

CY-CLO'STO  'M.I,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  rf«ioj, a  circle,  and 
oTopa,  the  mouth.] 

1.  (Ich.)  A. tribe  of  cartilaginous  fishes  in 
which  the  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  large  cir- 
cular lip,  as  in  the  lamprey.  Brande. 

2.  (Xol.)  A  genus  of  air-breathing  gastero- 
pods  or  snails,  in  which  the  aperture  of  the 
shell  is  round.  Brande. 


CY'CLQ-STOME,  «. 
stoma. 


(Ich.)  One  of  the  <  yclo- 
Brande. 


Cy-Cl/>8'T(?-MOf'S,  a.  {Zor4.)  Having  a  cireu 
lar  mouth  ;  round-mouthed.  Kirby. 

CY-CLO-STY'L.^R,  a.  [Gr.  KUXoi,  a  circle,  and 
irrP/oj,  a  pillar.]  (.Arch.)  Relating  to  a  stnic- 
ture  composed  of  a  circular  range  of  columns 
without  an  interior  building  or  core.         Wcate. 

ct'D^R,  «.    See  Cider.  Todd. 

Ct-E-^I-ftL'Q-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  rftf^K,  pregnancy; 
ifiYw,  to  bear  in  t'he  womb,  and  /<(><h,  a  discourse.] 
(Med.)  The  doctrine  of  gesUition      DungUson. 

CtO'NET  (slB'n?!),  n.  [Gr.  rf  »»■«<,  a  swan  ;  L.  cyg- 
nn.i ;  It.  cy;/no  ;  Ft.  eygne.]  (Ornith.)  A  young 
swan.  Shali. 
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cra-jvi'jv^,  n.pl. 

[L.  cygniis,  a 
swan.]  {Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  or- 
der Anseres  and 
family  Anaiidts ', 
swans.         Gray. 

CtG'NUS,  n.  [L.,  a  swan.l  {Astron.)  A  con- 
stellation in  the  northern  hemisphere.       Hind. 

CYL'IN-D^R,  n.  [Gr.  iAXiv!>poi ;  L. 
cylindrus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  ciliiulro ;  Fr. 
cylindre.'] 

1.  (Geom.)  A  right  prism  whose 
bases   are   circles  ;   a   solid  which 
may  be  generated  by  revolving  a  rectangle  about 
one  of  its  sides.  Peirce. 

flS"  The  side  about  which  the  rectangle  is  revolved 
is  tlie  axh,  and  the  opposite  side  generates  a  curved 
surface,  which  is  called  tlie  convex  or  lateral  surface. 
Any  section  of  the  surface  by  a  plane  is  called  a  base. 
If  the  plane  of  a  base  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  the 
cylinder  is  riirlit,  and  the  base  a  circle  ;  otherwise  it 
is  oblique,  and  tlie  base  elliptical.     Davies  S[  Peck. 

2.  {Gunnery.)  The  bore  of  a  cannon  or  great 
gun.  Maunder. 

CtL-lN-DRA'CEOya(66),o.  Cylindrical.  Ogilvie. 

CY-LIN'DRtC,  1  a.     [Gr.   Kvhvho,K6i ;   Fr.  cy- 

Cy-LIN'DRl-CAL,  \  Undrique.'\    Partaking  of  the 
nature,  or  the  form,  of  a  cylmder.      Arbuthnot. 
Cylindrical  surface,  a  surface  generated  by  the  mo- 
tion of  a  straight  line  which  continues  always  paral- 
lel to  another  straight  line.  Eliot. 

CY-LIN'DRI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
cylinder. 

CYL-IN-DRl9'l-TY,n.  State  of  being  cylindric.  [r.] 

CY-lIn'DRI-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  cyl- 
inder. Maunder. 

CYL'JN-DRoTd  [sll'jn-drbid,  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  s^-Ua'- 
driiid,  CrabbJ,  n.  [Gr.  Kihvipoi,  a  cylinder,  and 
f7(5o{,  form  ;  It.  cilindroide ;  Fr.  cylitulroide.l  A 
solid  body,  differing  from  the  cylinder  by  hav- 
ing its  base  elliptical ;  a  right  cylinder  \nth.  an 
elliptical  base.  Davies  ^  Peck. 

CY-LiN-DRO-MET'RIC  a.  [Gr.  KiXivSpos,  a  cyl- 
inder, and  fiirpoi',  a  measure.]  Belonging  to  a 
scale  used  in  measuring  cylinders.       Maunder, 

CY 

L 

2.     [Gr 

lia.']  (Arch.)  A 
waved  member 
or  moulding  of 
a  cornice,  con- 
vex at  the  bot- 
tom and  concave  at  the  top,  or  the  reverse.  In 
the  former  case  it  is  termed  cyma  recta,  and  in 
the  latter  cyma  reversa.  Brande. 

CY-MAR',  n.    A  loose,  light  gown. —  See  Simar. 

Her  body  shaded  with  a  slight  cyinar.  Dryden. 

C$^M'A-TIne,  n.  (Min.)  A  fibrous  mineral.  Dana. 

CY-MA  '  TI-  (tM  (se-ma'she-um),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
KVfidTiov,  dim.  of  Koiia,  a  wave.]  {Arch.)  Same 
as  Cyma,  JBrande. 

CI^M'BAL,  n.  [Gr.  Khii^aXov;  L.  cymbalum;  It. 
cembalo  ;  Sp.  citnbalo ;  Fr.  cynibale.'] 

1.  A  musical  instrument,  consisting  of  two 
plates  of  metal,  in  the  form  of  a  dish,  which, 
when  struck  together,  produce  a  ringin"  sound. 

2.  A  mean  instrument  used  by  gypsies,  &c., 
consisting  of  a  steel  wire  in  a  triangular  form, 
passing  through  small  rings,  which  may  be 
moved  along  the  wire  by  a  rod,  while  the  instru- 
ment is  held  suspended.  London  Ency. 

j^-The  precise  form  of  the  instrument,  as  used  by 
the  ancients,  is  unknown.     Smart. 

3.  A  sort  of  cake ;  doughnut.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
+  CYM'BAL-IST,n.  A  player  on  a  cymbal.  Blount. 
Cl?^M'BI-FORM,  a.    [L.  cymba,  a  boat,  and 

forma,  form  ;  Fr.  cymbi forme.']   Formed 
like  a  boat ;  boat-shaped.  P.  Cyc. 

CYM'BI-t'M,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kv/iiiov,^. 
cup.]  {Conch.)  A  kind  of  sea-shell  ;  a 
gondola.  Brande. 


'MjI,  n.  1.  [Gr.  Kdrjiia,  or  Kv/za,  a  foetus,  a  sprout ; 
1.  cyma.}     {Bat.)  A  cyme.  Brande. 


CYME,  n.  [See  Cyma.]  {Bat.)  A  kind 
of  inflorescence,  as  of  the  elder,  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  corymb,  but  of  the 
determinate  sort,  the  central  flower  of 
each  portion  opening  earliest.    Gj-ay. 

C  Y-MIf'5R-OUS,  a.  [L.  cyma,  a  sprout,  and/cro, 
to  bear.]     Bearing  cymes.  Craig. 

CY'MOID,  a.  [Gr.  Kvita,  an  embryo,  and  fri5oj, 
form.]  {Bat.)  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a 
cyme  or  cyma.  Forster. 

CY'MO-PHANE,  n.  [Gr.  Kvixa,  a  wave,  and  ipaivw, 
to  appear.]  {Min.)  A  ijiincral  of  a  green  col- 
or, of  different  shades,  and  having  a  conchoidal 
or  undulated  fracture.  It  resembles  the  chrys- 
oberyl.  Weale. 

CY-m6PH'A-NO(7S,  a.  Having  a  wavy  light ; 
opalescent;  chatoyant.  Ogtlvie. 

CY-MOSE',  a.  {Bat.)  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
a  cyme  or  cyma.  P.  Cyc. 

CY'MOyS,  a.     {Bot.)  Same  as  Cymose.    Ogilvie. 

CY-NAN'£!H5,  n.  [Gr.  Kwdyxiq,  a  dog-throttling; 
Kviov,  KvvSi,  a  dog,  and  ay)(^io,  to  strangle.]  {Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  air-passages;  —  a  disease  of 
many  varieties,  comprising  common  sore  throat, 
quinsy,  and  croup.  Dungliion. 

CY-NAN'THRO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  Kiuiv,  kvv6(,  a  dog, 
and  avdpiDTTOf,  a  man.]  A  species  of  madness 
in  which  men  have  the  qualities  of  dogs.  Johnson. 

Cy-NAP'l-NA,  )  n.       (Chem.)    An    alkaloid    ob- 

CYN'A-PINE,    >  tained  from  cynapium,  or  fool's- 

parsley.  Clarke. 

CY-JvA'PI-iyM,  n.  [Gr.  Kitov,  kvv6<;,  a  dog,  and 
aviav,  parsley.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
^thusa  ;  fool  s-parsley.  Loiulon. 

CYJV'jjI-R.^,  n.  [Gr.  KvvApa,  a  dog-thorn,  a  kind 
of  wild  rose.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
thistle  kind,  including  the  artichoke.         Craig. 

CYN-A-RA'CEOys  (-shus),  a.  {Bot.)  Having  the 
character  of  plants  of  the  genus  Cynara.   Craig. 

CYN-ARC-T5M'A-jCHY,  n.  [Gr.  Kbiav,  a  dog, 
ofHcroj,  a  bear,  and  lii^V)  a  battle.]  IJear-bait- 
ing  with  a  dog.  Hudibras. 

CY-J^Ar  'RHO-DOJV,  n.  [Gr.  Khm,  Kvv6i,  a  dog, 
and  ^0^01',  a  rose.]  {Bot.)  A  fruit  composed  of 
several  free,  hard,  and  indehiscent  ovaries,  en- 
veloped by,  but  not  united  to,  the  fleshy  tube  of 
the  calyx,  as  that  of  the  rose.  Jlenslow. 

t  CYN-5-9ET'ICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  KvyvyfriKa  ;  kLuv, 
Kvvdi,  a  dog,  and  fiyio/jiat,  to  lead.]  The  art  of 
hunting  with  dogs.  Browne. 

CYN'jC,         )  a_       [Qr^    KvviKds,   dog-like  ;    Kbiov, 
CYN'J-CAL,  >  Kvvis,  a  dog;  L.  cynicus ;  It.  Sg  Sp. 
cinico ;  Fr.  cynique.l 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  dog-star  ;  as,  "  The  cynic 
year,  or  canicular  year."  —  See  Canicular. 

2.  Relating  to  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes, 
or  to  the  Cynics. 

3.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  dog ;    brutal ; 
snarling ;  carping ;  snappish  ;  ill-natured. 

He  was  a  man  of  .  . .  morose  and  ct/nical  temper.    Bvmet, 
I  hope  it  is  no  very  cpnical  asperity  not  to  confess  obliga- 
tions where  no  benefit  has  been  received.  Johnson. 

CYN'JC,  n.  1.  A  follower  of  Diogenes;  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  snarling  sect. 

2.  A  morose  man  ;  a  misanthrope. 
Without  these  precautions,  the  man  degenerates  into  a 
cynic.  .  Addison. 

CYN'l-CAL-LY,ad.    In  a  cynical  manner.    Bacon. 

CYN'l-CAL-NESS,  «..  The  quality  of  being  cyni- 
cal ;  m'oroseness.  Booth. 

CYN'l-Cl§M,  n.  The  quality  of  a  cynic ;  misan- 
thropy ;  moroseness.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

CYN'IC-SPA^M,  n.  [Gr.  kwikS;,  dog-like,  and 
o-ffdo-^n,  a  spasm.]  {Med.)  A  convulsive  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face, 
distorting  the  mouth,  nose,  &c.  Dunglison. 

CY-JVIC'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  kCo>v,  a  dog,  and  ikti(,  a 
kind  of  weasel  or  ferret.]  {Zord.)  An  African 
maramiferous  quadruped,  resembling  the  fox, 
and  living  in  burrows.  Baird. 

CY'NJPS,  w,     [Gr.  Kdoi,  to  impregnate.]     {Ent.)  A 


Linnaean  genus  of  hyraenopterous  insects  ;  tha 
gall-fly.  ^  Brande. 

CYJV'O-DOJV,  n.  [Gr.  Kviov,  KuvS;,  a  dog,  and 
66ois,  didvTos,  a  tooth.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
grasses  ;  dog's-tooth  grass.  P.  Cyc, 

CYJV-O-OLOS'SUM,  n.  [Gr.  KwdyXwoaov;  kOwv, 
Kvv6(,  a  dog,  and  y/Maaa,  the  tongue  ;  L.  cyno- 
glossos.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  hound's- 
tongue.  p.  Cyc. 

Cy-NOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Kdwv,  Kvvd;,  a  dog,  and 
ypd<pb),  to  describe.]  A  description  or  history 
of  the  dog.  Craig. 

CYJV-g-L  YS'SjI,  n,  [Gr.  KvvdXvatros,  mad  from  the 
bite  of  a  do^  ;  Kvoir,  kv^Ss,  a  dog,  and  /.baan,  rage.] 
{Med.)   Canine  madness ;  hydrophobia. 

Dunglison. 

CYJV-g-RKX'I-jl,  n.  [Gr.  Kiiav,  Kwdi,  a  dog,  and 
Spt^ii,  a  longing;  Fr.  cynorexie.']  {Med.)  An 
insatiable  or  canine  appetite.  Crabb, 

CY'NO-SURE,  or  CYN'O-SURE  [si'no-sur,  S.  E, 
B. ;  sln'o-sur,  J.  Wb. ;  sin'o-shur  or  sl'no-shOr, 
\V.\  sin'o-sur  or  si'no-sur,  F.;  si'no-shur,  Ja. ; 
sin-o-shar'  or  si'no-shor',  K.  ;  si'no-zur  or  sl'no- 
zhor,  Sm.},  n.  [Gr.  Kvvoaovoa,  a  dog's  tail  ;  Kubiv, 
Kvvdq,  a  dog,  and  ovp6,  a  tail ;  L.  cytiosu7-a ;  It.  § 
Sp.  cinosura ;  Fr.  cynosure.} 

1.  A  name  of  the  constellation  Ursa  Minor, 
or  the  Lesser  Bear,  which  contains,  in  the  tail, 
the  pole  star  by  which  mariners  are  guided. 

As  seamen  that  arc  run 
Far  northward  find  long  winters  to  be  light, 
And  in  the  cj/nosure  adore  the  sun.  Davenant. 

2.  Any  thing  which  attracts  or  fixes  the  at- 
tention ;   a  point  of  attraction. 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 

The  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes.  Milton. 

CY-JVg-SU' RUS,  n.  [Gr.  Kwdaovpa,  a  dog's  tail.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses ;  the  crested  dog's- 
tail  or  gold-seed.  P  Cyc, 

CY'QN,  n.    See  Cion,  and  Scion.  Evelyn 

CY-O-PHO'RI-j^,  n.  [Gr.  Kvo<j>opia,  pregnancy; 
Kboi,  the  foetus,  and  ^/pw,  to  bear.]  {Mea.) 
Time  of  gestation  ;  pregnancy.         Dunglison. 

CY-PE-RA  ' CK-.^  {si-pe-rsi'she-e),n.  [Gr.  iffcirfipof, 
a  kind  of  sedge  ;  L.  cyperos.}  {Bot.)  A  family 
of  plants  differing  from  grasses  in  the  parts  of 
fructification,  and  in  the  sheath  being  closed  up, 
not  slit ;  the  sedge  family.  Loudon, 

CYP-e-RA'CEOys  (-shus,  66),  a.  {Bot.)  Belong- 
ing to  the  class  Cyperacece.  Craig. 

CYP'E-Rt/S,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
sedge  family ; — also  the  root  of  one  species.  Gray, 

CY'PHgR,  n.    See  Cipher.  Todd. 

CYPH'O-Ni^M,  n.  [Gr.  kv^w,  a  sort  of  pillory  in 
which  criminals  were  fastened  by  the  neck  ; 
Kv<pu)viaii6s,  punishment  by  the  jcin/iwi/ ;  Fr.  cypho- 
nisme.}  An  ancient  mode  of  punishment,  which 
consisted  in  besmearing  the  criminal  with  hon- 
ey, and  then  exposing  him  to  insects  while  fas- 
tened to  a  stake  or  extended  on  the  ground  with 
his  arms  pinioned.  Brande. 

CY-PR.^  'Ji,  n.  [Gr.  Kvirpia,  one  of  the  names  of 
Venus.]  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  mollusks  ;  the 
cowry."  Brande, 

CY'PRgSS,  n.  [Gr.  KVTrdptaao! ;  L.  cupressus  ;  It. 
cipresso ;  Sp.  cipres  ;  Fr.  cypres.}  The  common 
name  of  the  forest  trees  of  the  genus  Cupressus 
and  order  Coniferat.  They  are  evergreen,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  the  firs  and  pines  by  their  leaves 
being  mere  scales,  their  cones  being  formed 
of  a  small  number  of  peltate  woody  bracts,  and 
their  seeds  being  very  small,  angular,  and  sev- 
eral to  each  bract.  From  its  use  at  funerals, 
and  in  adorning  sepulchres  among  the  ancients, 
the  cypress  is  taken  as  an  emblem  of  mourn- 
ing. Eng.  Ency, 

Poplars  and  alders  ever  quivering  played. 
And  nodding  cypress  formed  a  fragrant  shade.        Pope, 
Bind  you  ray  brows  with  mourning  cypress.         Bp.  UaU. 

CY'PR^SS,  a.    1.  Pertaining  to  cypress.     '|  Cy- 
press trees."   Shak.  "  Cypress  shades."  MiUon, 
2.  Made  of  cypress.  "  Cypress  chests,"  Shak. 

CYP'R{-AN,  a.  1.  {Geog.)  Belonging  to  the 
island  of  Cyprus. 

2.  [See  Cyprian,  n.}  Devoted  to  lewd  pleas- 
ures ;  licentious.  Ash, 

CYP'RJ-AN,  n.    1.  A  native  of  Cyprus. 
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8.  [Or.  Kdirpif,  a  name  of  Vpnus,  from  Kinrpof, 
or  Cyprus,  her  favorite  ialand.]  A  devotee  of 
Venus  ;  a  prostitute.  Booth. 

Cl?P'K|NE,  o.  Belonging  to  the  cypress-tree.  Ash. 

CtP'K|NE,  n.  [L.  cyprius,  pertaining  to  copper.] 
(Mill  )  A  species  of  idocrase  having  a  blue  tint, 
probably  from  the  presence  of  copper.       Dana. 

Cr-PHlJV'l-fKiSC,  n.  pi.    {Ich.)  The  carp  family. 

CY-PRi'J^US,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  jti'irpM-oc,  a  species 
i)f  carp.]  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  of  which 
the  common  carp  is  ,tne  type.  YarrcU. 

ci'P'RI  r)T,  H.  (Geoff.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Cyprus.  Ed.  Rev. 

C  fP-RI- PK ' DI-  &M,  n.  [Gr.  Kbnpif,  a  name  of  Ve- 
nus, and  vdiiov,  a  sock  or  buskin.]  (Hot.)  A 
genus  of  plants ;  lady's-slipper.  Loudon. 

CY'PRIS,  n.  (Zofil.)  A  genus  of  branchiopod, 
fresh-water  crustaceans,  with  two  pairs  of  feet 
and  two  antenna;,  terminated  by  a  pencil  of  fine 
hairs,  which  they  use  for  locomotion.        Buird. 

CV'l'Rl.f,  n.  [From  Old  Fr.  crespe,  crape,  or 
from  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  where  it  was  first 
manufactured.  Skinner.  —  From  Cyprus,  where 
it  was  made,  or  from  cypress,  as  being  used  in 
mourning.  Johnson.  —  Most  nrobably  from  Cy- 
prus, where  it  was  originally  manufactured. 
To<ld.]     A  thin,  transparent,  black  stuff. 

Your  picture  . . .  one  half  drawn 

In  aolcinn  ci/in-w,  the  other  cobweb  lawn.    S.  Jonson. 

Cf 'PRVS-LAwn,  n.    Same  as  CYPttua. 

And  aable  atole  of  ciipru»-lawn.  Milton. 

CfP'SE-T^,  n.      [Gr.  icv\^,iXri,  a  hollow  vessel.] 

(Bot.)  A  one-seeded,   one-celled,   indehiscent 

fruit ;  —  oalled  also  achenium.  Brande. 

CfP-SF.-U'J\rJE,n.pl.  [L. 

eypsel/us,       the      swift.] 

{(Jrnith.)    A   sub-family 

of  ttssirostral  birds  of  the 

order  I'as.seres  and  family 

UirundiiUda;  swifts. 

Gray.     Acautb>'li«  pelosgia. 


CtR-5-NA'IC,  o.  [Ghr.  Kepi/vaurfj.]  (Graff.)  Re- 
lating to  Cyrene.  hd.  liev. 

ClfR-5-NA'JC,  n.  One  of  an  ancient  sect  of  phi- 
losoi)hers,  so  called  from  their  founder,  Aristip- 
pus  of  Cyrene  ;  a  Cyrcnian.  Maunder. 

Cy-RE'N|-AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  to  Cyrene, 
a  region  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  Craig. 

CY-RK'NI-AN,  n.     1.  A  native  of  Cyrene.   Craig. 

2.  One  of  a  sect  of  Epicureans  established 

at  Cyrene  by  Aristippus,  who  was  a  disciple  of 

Socrates ;  a  Cyrenaic.  Craig. 

CtR-I-O-L09'lC,  a.  [Gr.  Kbptof,  principal,  chief, 
and  i-iyoi,  a  discourse.]  Ilclating  to  capital 
letters.  Smart. 

CYR'TQ-STYLE,  n.  [Gr.  itOproj,  curved,  and  arvXoi, 
a  pillar.]  {^Arch.)  A  circular,  projecting  por- 
tico. Weale. 

CYST,  n.  [Gr.  Kbant,  a  bag.  —  A.  S.  cyst,  a  chest, 
a  sheath.]  (Anat.)  A  pouch,  or  sac,  containing 
morbid  matter,  without  opening,  and  commonly 
of  a  membranous  nature,  developed  accidentally 
in  one  of  the  natural  cavities,  or  in  the  substance, 
of  organs  ;  —  written  also  kyst.  Dunglison. 

CYST'pD,  a.    Enclosed  in  a  cyst  or  bag.  Clarke. 

CYS'TjC,  a.     [Gr.  /tuorij,  a  bag.]     (Med.) 

1.  Belongmg  to   the   ^all-bladder.     "  Ci/stic 
artery."     "  Cystic  calculi."  Dumjlison. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  urinary  bladder.    "  Cys- 
tic remedies."  Dunglison. 

3.  Having  cysts  or  cells,  as  some   tumors. 
"  Cystic  sarcoma."  Dunglison. 

CynUc  oxide,  (Chem.)  one  of  the  ingredients  found 
in  urinary  calculi.  DuHglLwn. 

CYS'TlNE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  term  applied  bv  some 
chemists  to  cystic  oxide.  Urande. 

CYS'TJS,  n.    Same  as  Cyst.  Wiseman. 

CYS-TI'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  KioTn,  the  bladder.]  (Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  Brande. 


Cf  B'TQ-CKI.E,  n.  [Or.  «6<r»it,  the  bladder,  and 
fiiin,  hernia.]  (Med.)  A  hernia  or  rupture 
arising  from  the  protrusion  of  the  bladdrn 

Brande. 

Cf  8-TO-I.lTH  If,  a.  [Or.  «6<n-.t,  the  bladder,  and 
Wai,  a  stone.]  (Med.)  Uclaling  to  the  utone 
in  the  bladder.  Dungluon. 

ClfS'TOSE,  o.    (Med.)  Like  a  cyat.      Ihtnglison. 

Ct8'T9-ToME,  M.  [Fr.]  An  instrument  used 
in  cystotomy.  Ihtnglitan. 

CY8-T0T'9-MY,  n.  [Or.  Wffnj,  the  bladder,  and 
Tonfj,  a  cutting.]  (Sury.)  The  operation  of  cut- 
ting into  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 

CtT'l-SlNE,  n.  (^Chem.)  A  purgative  deleterious 
substance  obtamed  from  the  seeds  of  f'ytitua 
laburnum,  Cylisus  ulpinus,  &c.  J'.  Cye. 

CfT'J-S&S,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  Kinaoi,  a  kind  of  clo- 
ver.] (Bot.)  A  genus  of  ornanicntul  trees 
and  shrubs  including  the  two  species  of  Labur- 
num. Loudon. 

CtT'O-BLAST,  n.  {Bot.  &  Phut.)  The  nucleus, 
celhile,  or  centre  of  assimilative  force,  from 
which  the  organic  cell  is  developed.         Brande. 

CZAR,  or  TZAR  (ziir).  n.      [L.   Cwaar ;  Ger.  kai- 
ser ;  Dut.  czaar  ;  Sw.  tg  Dan.  czar;  Slav,  ttari; 
It.,  Sf  Sp.  rar.]     The  title  of  the  Emperor  or 
Autocrat  of  Russia. 
Syn.  — Se6  Monarch. 

CZA-Ri'NA  (/j-rs'n?),  n.  The  title  of  the  Em- 
press of  Russia.  Goldsmith. 

CZA-RIN'1-AN,  o.  Relating,  or  belonging,  to  the 
Emperor  or  the  Empress  of  Russia.  Craig. 

CZAR'ISir  (z&r'jRh),  a.  Relating  to  the  czar,  or 
Emperor  of  Russia.  Taller. 

CZAr'O-WITZ  (zar'o-wlts),  n.  [Rus.  ezaroricz.] 
The  title  of  the  czar's  eldest  son.  Smart. 


D. 


Dthe  fourtli  letter  and  third  consonant  of  the 
»  alphabet,  is  a  dental  and  a  mute,  and  has  a 
sound  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  t.  In  its 
formation  the  continuous  flow  of  the  breath  is 
interrupted  by  the  pressure  of  the  tongue  against 
the  gum  of  the  upper  front  teeth.  It  difiers 
from  t  in  its  capability  of  some  continuation, 
and  in  its  being  uttered  in  the  natural  tone  of 
wthe  voice.  In  etymologies,  it  is  frequently  in- 
tFterchanged  with  <  and  th. — As  a  Roman  nu- 
meral, it  denotes  500,  and  with  a  dash  over  it 
5000.  —  It  is  used  as  a  key  in  music,  and  also 
to  denote  a  sliding-valve  in  a  steam-engine. 

D.l-Ji.'nKR,n.  [Dut.]  A  Dutch  coin,  of  the 
value  of  about  half  a  crown.  Crabb. 

DAb,  v.  a.  [Goth,  daupjan;  Dnt.  dabben. — Fr. 
dnuher.]    [t.  d.vkhei)  ;  pp.  nAiutiNO,  n.vnnEi).] 

1.  To  strike  suddenly  ;  to  slap.    "  To  dab  him 
in  the  neck."  Sir  T.  More. 

2.  To  totich  gently.      "  Dabbing  it  [a  sore] 
with  fine  lint."  Sfuiip. 

DAB,  n.  1.  A  quick  or  sudden  blow;  a  touch. 
"  A  acb  in  the  mouth  with  a  broken  sword." 

Memoirs  of  Captain  Crichton. 

2.  A  small  soft  lump  of  any  thing.    Johnson. 

3.  An  expert ;  an  adept.     "  A  third  [writer] 
is  a  dab  at  an  index."  Goldsmith. 

An  Kton  stripling  troininf!  for  the  law, 

A  dunce  at  tyntax,  but  a  tlii/i  at  Uw.  Anon. 

4.  (Ich.)  A  small,  flat  fish,  of  a  dark-brown 
color  ;  the  Pleuronectes  limanda.         Maunder. 

D.i.B(E  'Cl-jf  (66).  n.  (Bot.)  A  genns  of  plants ; 
Inshwort ;  — called,  in  Ireland,  St.  Dabeoc's 
'  eaih,  whence  the  name.  P.  Cyc. 

DAB'BLE  (dab'bl),  r.  a.    [Dim.  of  dab  ;  Dut.  dab- 


belen.']      [i.  dabhi,ed  ;  pp.  dabbling,  dab- 
bled.]    To  dip  a  little  or  often  ;  to  wet ;  tobe- 
•  sprinkle  ;  to  moisten.  "  Dabbled  wings."  Swift. 
"  Hair  dabbled  in  blood."    Shak. 

dAb'BLE,  v.  n.  1.  To  plav  in  water,  mud,  or  any 
moist  mixture ;  to  paddle  with  the  hands  or 
feet.  '*  I  saw  a  young  child  dabbling  in  a  buck- 
et of  water."  Boyle. 

2.  To  make  slight  or  superficial  essays  ;  as, 
"To  dabble  in  politics  or  in  poetry." 

3.  To  make  impertinent  changes  ;  to  tamper; 
to  meddle.  "  Daii/jniy  with  the  text."  Atterbury. 

dAB'BLPR,  n.  1.  One  who  dabbles  or  plays  in 
water,  mud,  or  some  moist  mixttire. 

2.  One  who  makes  slight  and  superficial  es- 
says ;  a  sciolist.  "  Dabblers  in  metaphysics  are 
the  most  dangerous  creatures  breathing."  Tucker. 

DAb'CHIcK,  n.  A  small  water-fowl  of  the  grebe 
kind  ;  the  little  or  black-chin  grebe  ;  Podiceps 
minor;  —  called  also  dip-chick,  dob-chick,  and 
didapper.  Yarreli, 

dAb'ST^R,  n.  One  who  is  expert  at  any  thing ; 
a  dab  ;  an  adept.     [Vulgar.]  Smart. 

DA  CJi'Pb,  ad.  [It.,  again,  from  the  begin- 
ning.] (Mus.)  A  term  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
movement,  to  acnuaint  the  performer  that  he  is 
to  return  and  end  with  the  first  strain.    Moore. 

DACE,  n.  [Dut.  daas.] 
(Ich.)  A  small  river- 
fish  of  the  carp  family  ; 
Letwiscus  vulgaris ;  — 
called  also  dar,  dare, 
and  dart.  Baird.  ^•^ 

DA^'p-LO,  n.     [A  transposition  of  L.  aicedo,  a 


kingfisher.]  (  Omith.)  A  large  Australian  spe- 
cies of  passerine  birds,  nearly  allied  to  the  king- 
fisher. Brande. 

DA'CIAN  (da'sh^n,  66),  a.  (Geog.)  Belonging  to 
Dacia,  now  Wallachia.  Murray. 

DA-CoIT',  n.  [Bengalee.]  One  of  a  gang  of  rob- 
bers in  Hindostan  ;  decoit.  Hamilton. 

DA-COl'TY,  n.  [Bengalee.]  Gang-robbory  in 
ilindostan,  practised  by  night ;  decoity.  Tytler. 

DJC-RY-C^F.-l.d'SfS,  n.  [Or.  iiixiM,  a  tear,  and 
yfiliui,' to  laugh.]  (Med.)  A  species  of  insanity 
m  which  the  patient  vreeps  and  laughs  at  the 
same  time.  IhinglisoH. 

DJiC-RY-d'MA,  n.  [Gr.  intpi'u,  to  weep.]  (Med.) 
A  diseased  state  of  the  lachrym.il  duct  of  the 
eye,  by  which  the  fluid  that  iisually  passes  «nto 
the  nose  is  ejected  from  the  eye  in  the  Jonn 
of  tears.  Brande. 

DAC'TtL,  n.  [Or.  l^KTvlot,  a  finger  ;  also  a  dac- 
tyl, which,  like  a  finger,  consists  of  one  long 
and  two  short  members  ;  L.  dactylus ;  It.  dat- 
tilo  ;  Sp.  daclilo  ;  Fr.  dactyle.]  ll*roa  )  A  po- 
etic foot,  consisting  of  one  long  syllable  and  two 
short  ones,  as  corp'nl,  or  of  one  accented  syl- 
lable and  two  unaccented  ones,  as  typicaL 
The  following  couplet  is  composed  entirely  of 
dactyls :  — 

Some  with  Im  |  pnnity  I  maleh  oppor  I  tunity.         „  „    .  . 
8Uy,  and  ex  1  ult  In  con  I  cmlnK-nl  •  Im  |  munitjr-  «.  SmtlM. 

t  DAc'TfL,  r.  n.    To  run  nimbly.        B.  Jomaom. 

DAc'TY-LAR,  rt.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of, 
the  diicty)  ;  dactylic.  Craig. 


t  dAc'TY-L£T,  n.     A  dactyl. 


Bp.  HaU. 


MTEN,  sTfR;    m6vE,  NOR,  e6s  ;   bOlL,  BCR,  BOlE.  — 9,  9,  ?,  j,  soft;  C,  fi,  £,  i,  hard;  §  as  * ;  If  as  f*.  — THIS,  this. 


DACTYLIC 

RdAc-TVL'TC  [fiak-til'ik,  Ja.  Sm.  R.  ;  dak'te-Hk) 
K.  Wb.  Todd],  a.  [Gr.  SaKTvXiKos ;  L.  dactijli- 
cus ;  Fr.  dactylique.} 

1.  (Pros.)  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  the 
dactyl.  "  The  power  of  the  spondaic  and  dac- 
tylic  harmony."  Rambler. 

2.  Noting  verses  which  end  with  a  dactyl  in- 
stead of  a  spondee.  Maunder. 

II  DAC-TYL'JCS,  n.  pi.  Metres  which  consist  of  a 
repetition  of  dactyls  or  equivalent  feet.  P.  Cyc. 

DAC-TYL'J-O-GLYPH,  «.  \Gr.  haKTvlioy'/.iipoi;;  6aK- 
rbXioi,  a  finger-ring,  and  yi-bipw,  to  engrave.] 

1.  An  engraver  of  stones  used  to  ornament 
finger-rings.  Elmes. 

2.  The  inscription  of  the  name  of  the  artist 
on  a  gem.  Gtoilt. 

DAC-TYL-l-OG'Ly-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  iaKTvhoylvipia.l 
The  art  of  engraving"  gems.  Elmes. 

DAC-TYL-I-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  luiKTlhoi,  a  fin- 
ger-ring, and  ypd<pu>,  to  describe ;  Fr.  dactylogra- 
phie.\   The  science  of  gem  engraving.    Brando. 

DAC-TYL'!-0-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  &aKTv).m,  a  fin- 
ger-ring, and  iiavTiin,  divination.]  Divination 
by  means  of  finger-rings.  Maunder. 

DAC-TYL'ION  (dak-til'yon)!  "•  [Fr-.  f^o'i^  Cfr. 
liaKTvloi:,  a*  finger.]  (Sled.)  The  union  of  the 
fingers  with  each  other.  Palmer. 

DAC'TYL-IST,  n.  A  proficient  in  dactylic  versi- 
fication ;  —  applied  especially  to  those  who  com- 
pose in  Latin  and  Greek. 

May  is  certainly  a  sonorous  'lactylist.  Warton. 

DJC-TY-lJ'TIS,n.  [Gr.  i^Q)cru;.o£,  a  finger.]  (Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  finger.  Dunglison. 

DAC-TYL-OL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  iuKTvXoi,  a  finger, 
and  J.6yoi,  a  discburse ;  Fr.  dactylolot/ie.']  The 
art  of  conversing,  or  communicating  ideas,  by 
spelling  words  with  the  fingers,  as  practised  by 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Dalgamo. 

dAc-TYL'O-mAN-CY,  n.  Dactyliomancy.  Brande. 

DAC-TY-L6N'0-MY,  «.  [Gr.  (IoktoAos,  a  finger, 
and  viiiw,  to'deal  out.]  The  art  of  numbering 
with  the  fingers.  Perry. 

DAC-TYL-OP'TgR-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  ^dxruAoj,  a  fin- 
ger, and  irrfprfi/,  a  wing  or  a  fin.]  {Ich.)  Noting 
fishes  the  inferior  rays  of  whose  pectoral  fin  are 
partially  or  entirely  free.  Brande. 

dJc- TYL-6p  ' TKR-  (is,  n.  [See  Dactylopter- 
ous.]'  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  containing  two 
species,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
flying-gurnard.  Brande. 

dAd,         >  m.     [A  word  formed  from  the  syllables 
DAd'DY,  )  da  da,  the   early  utterance   of  chil- 
dren ;"  Gael,  dait ;  Ir.  daik ;  W.  &;  Com.  tad ; 
Arm.  tat.]     A  childish  term  for  father. 

DAd'DLE,  v.  n.  [Dim.  of  dade.]  To  walk  un- 
steadily or  feebly  ;  to  toddle.  Todd. 

dAd'DLE,  n.  The  hand  or  the  foot.  [Colloquial 
and  low,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

dAd'DOCK,  n.  {Bot.)  The  heart  of  a  tree  thor- 
oughly rotten,     [u.]  .Maunder. 

DAD'DY-LONG'-LEGS,  n.  {Ent.)  The  popular 
name  of  an  insect  of  the  genus  Tipula,  having 
the  body  and  legs  long  and  slender ;  the  crane- 
fly  ;  —  called  a\so  father-long-legs.  Baird. 

t  DADE,  V.  a.  To  lead,  as  a  child  just  learning  to 
walk.  "  To  dade  and  lead  by  the  hand."  Holland. 

The  little  children,  when  they  learn  to  go, 

By  painful  mothers  dmivd  to  and  fro.  Drayton. 

t  DADE,  V.  n.  To  walk  slowly  or  unsteadily,  as  a 
child  just  beginning  to  go  alone. 

No  sooner  taught  to  daile  than  from  their  mother  trip. 

Druyton. 

DA'DO  [da'do,  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.],  n.  [It.  dado,  a  die.] 
{Arch.)  Tlie  cubical  part  of  the  pedestal,  be- 
tween the  base  and  the  cornice  ;  the  die  :  —  the 
part  of  the  mouldings  round  the  walls  of  a  room 
between  the  base  and  the  sub-base.  Weale. 

DJK'D^L,  a.  [Gr.  iaihaUi,  from  the  name  of  a 
famous  Athenian  artist,  who  is  fabled  to  have 
constructed  the  celebrated  labyrinth  at  Crete,  in 
which  the  Minotaur  was  kept  ;  L.  dadalus.] 
Skilful ;  ingenious  ;  —  in  an  active  or  a  passive 
sense. 

Here  ancient  Art  her  dcedal  fancies  played.      TTai-ton. 
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D.m-DA'LK-A,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  fungi  most 
of  whose  species  grow  upon  wood.         Loudon. 

D^-DA'H-AN,  a.  Maze-like;  resembling  a  lab- 
yrinth ;  intricate  ;  dedalous.  Cotgrave. 

D^D'A-LOUS,  a.     {Bot.)  See  Dedalovs. 

DESMAN,  n.     (Zocl.)  See  Desman.  Eng.Ency. 

t  dA  FF,  n.  [Dut.  doj  ;  Ger.  davb  ;  Icel.  dauf] 
A  blockish  or  foolish  fe''  3w.  Chaucer, 

dAff,  v.  a.    To  daunt.     [Local,  Eng.]        Grose. 

t  dAff,  v.  a.  [See  Doff  ]  To  toss  aside ;  to 
put  off ;  to  don. 

Thou  madcap  Prmce  of  Wales,  that  doffed  the  world 
aside.  Shak. 

DAfF,  V.  n.  [Sw.  dofwa.]  To  be  foolish  ;  to 
make  sport;  to  toy.'   [Scotland.]         Jamieson. 

dAf-FA-DIL'LY,  )n.    A  plant ;  the  nar- 

DAF-FA-DoWN-DIL'LY,  5  cissus  ;  daffodil. 
Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed. 
And  daffculitlie.1  fill  their  cups  witli  tears.        Milton. 
Strew  nie  the  ground  with  diiffiuIowmUlUes, 
And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lilies.     Spenser. 

t  dAf'FLE,  V.  n.  To  betray  loss  of  memory.  Craig. 

dAf'FO-DIl,  ?J.  [Gr.  n(r0(i(5f Aof  ;  L.  asphodelus  ; 
Fr.  asphodHe,  (fleur)  d'asphod'^le ;  Dut.  affodille  ; 
Ger.  affodillwurz.']  A  species  of  narcissus  bear- 
ing yellow  flowers  ;  Narcissus-pscitdo-narcis- 
sus;  —  called  also  sometimes  daffadilly,  and 
daffadowndilly.  Loudon. 

dAft,  a.  1.  Silly  ;  stupid.  [Local,  Eng.]  Arnold. 
2.  Playful ;  frolicsome.  [Scotland.]  Jamienon. 

dAg,  n.  1.  [See  Dagger.]  A  dagger ;  a  pon- 
iard. Johnson. 

2.  t  [Gael,  dag.]  A  hand-gun  ;  a  -pistol. Burton. 

3.  [Sw.  dagg,  dew ;  Dan.  taage,  mist.]  Dew. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Ray. 

4.  t  [A.  S.  daag,  something  loose.]  A  slip  ; 
a  shred  ;  a  shoe-string.  Chaucer. 

dAg,  v.  a.    1.  t  To  cut  into  slips.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  let  fall  in  water  or  mire ;  to  daggle  ;  to 

bemire.     [Local,  Eng.]  Johnson. 

dAg,  v.  n.  [Sw.  dagga,  to  form  dew.]  To  driz- 
zle.    [Local.]-  Brockett. 

dAg'G^R,  n.  [Ger.  degen,  a  sword  ;  Jiwt.  dagge ; 
Sw.  daggert;  Gael.  <Sf  Ir.  daigear,  a  dagger; 
Bret,  dag,  dager.  —  It.  iS^  Sp.  daga;  Fr.  dague.] 

1.  A  short  sword  ;  a  poniard.  Sidney. 

2.  {Fencing.)  A  blunt  blade  of  iron,  with  a 
basket  hilt,  used  for  defence.  Johnson. 

3.  {Printing .)  The  obeliscus  or  obelisk,  a 
mark  of  reference;  thus  [t]- 

4.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  timber  that  crosses  all 
the  puppets  of  the  bilgeways,  to  keep  them  to- 
gether. Dana. 

Dagger-plank,  (JVaut.)  the  plank  that  secures  tlie 
heads  of  the  puppets. —  Dagger-knees,  {JVaut.)  cer- 
tain pieces  whose  sides  are  cast  down  and  bolted 
through  the  cramp.  Crabb. 

To  look  or  speak  daggers,  to  look  or  speak  fiercely, 
savagely. 
dAg'G^R,  V.  a.    To  stab  with  a  dagger.    Dekker. 
dAg'G^R-FIsH,  n.     A  kind  of  sea-fish.        Ash. 

DAg'G1PR§-DRAW'ING,  n.  The  act  of  drawing 
daggers ;  approach  to  open  attack ;  a  quarrel. 
"Always  at  daggers-drawing ."  Butler. 

dAg'GLE,  v.  a.  [Dim.  of  dag.]  \i.  daggled  ; 
7;;?.  DAGGLING,  DAGGLED.]  lo  dip  or  trail  in 
mire  or  water  :  to  draggle.  Swift. 

dAg'GLE,  v.  n.  To  run  through  wet  or  dirt  ;  to 
draggle.  Pope. 

fDAG'GLED-TAIL,  a.  Trailed  in  mud  or  mire  ; 
bemired;  bespattered.  Swift. 

DAg'GLE-TAIL,  n.  A  slattern;  a  slut;  a  drag- 
gle-tail. Smart. 

dAg'GLE-TAIL,       }  a.     Trailed   in   mud ;    be- 
dAg'GLE-TAILED,  )  mired  ;  bespattered.  Craig. 


DAINTY 

DAg'SWAIN,  n.  A  rough,  coarse  sort  of  coverlet 
or  carpet,  made  from  daglocks  or  the  refuse  oi 
wool.  Harrisoju 

DAg'TAILED  (dag'tald),  a.  Dirtied,  [r.]  Bp.  Hall 

DA-GUER'RJ-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Daguerre,  or 
to  the  daguerrotype  invented  by  him.       Clarke. 

DA-GU£RR'0-TYPE  (d?-ler'o-tIp),  n.  [Daguetre, 
the  name  of  the  inventor,  a  French  artist,  and 
Gr.  Tiinoi,  an  image.] 

1.  The  process  or  the  art  by  which  images 
are  fixed  on  metal  plates.  A  sheet  of  silvered 
copper  is  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  iodine,  and 
becomes  coated  with  the  iodide  of  silver.  It  is 
then  placed  in  a  camera  obscura,  where  the 
image  of  some  object  is  made  to  fall  upon  it 
for  a  short  time  ;  and  such  is  the  change  pro- 
duced in  the  iodide  of  silver  by  the  solar  rays, 
that  subsequent  exposure  of  the  plate  to  the 
vapor  of  mercury  brings  out  the  image  in  a 
distinct  and  permanent  form.  Brande. 

2.  The  picture  produced  by  the  process  of 
Daguerre. 

DA-GUERR'0-TYP-5R,    )  n.     One  who  practises 
DA-GUERR'O-TY-PJST,  )  the    art    of    daguerro- 


dAg'LOCK,  n. 
or  fouled. 


A  loose  lock  of  wool,  much  soiled 
Todd. 


DA'GON,  n.  [Heb.  '^13'^.]  A  god  of  the  Philis- 
tines, whose  idol  was  pulled  down  by  Samson. 
The  idol  is  described  by  Diodorus  Siculus  as 
having  the  head  of  a  woman  united  to  the  body 
of  a  fish. 

Dagon  his  name,  sea-monster,  upward  man, 

And  downward  fish.  Milton. 


type. 


guerro- 
Clarke. 


DA-GUERR-O-TYP'IC,         ?  „.      Relating  to,   or 
DA-GUERR-O-TYP'I-CAL,  )  formed  by,   the  da- 
guerrotype process.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

DAH'LJ-A  [da'le-9,  Wb.;  da'le-a,  Sm. ;  dai'e-?,  C], 
[Named  from  Andrew  Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist, 
and  pupil  of  Linna;us.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  with  beautiful  flowers,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Compositep,  and  containing  two 
principal  species,  both  natives  of  Mexico,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties  ;  — called  also, 
by  the  continental  botanists,  Georgina.  Loudon. 

DAH'LJNE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  fecula  obtained  from 
the  roots  of  the  dahlia,  and  identical  with  inu- 
line.  Ure. 

DAI'Ll-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  or  hap- 
pening daily.  Taylor. 

DAI'LY,  a.  [A.  S.  dcpglic ;  dceg,  day,  and  lie,  like.] 
Happening  or  occurring  every  day ;  sufficient 
for  the  day  ;  diurnal ;  quotidian. 

Syn. —  Daily  is  a  familiar  and  colloquial  terra; 
diurnal,  scientific.  Daily  occurrences  ;  diurnal  lao' 
tion  of  the  earth  ;  quotidian  fever. 

DAI'LY  (da'le),  ad.    Every  day ;  very  often. 

DAI'MI-6,  n.     [Japanese.]     Title  of  a  Japanese 

prince  or  nobleman, 
t  DA  INT,   n.      Something   delicious  ;    a  dainty. 

"  Daints  my  lowly  roof  maintains  not." Fletcher. 

DAIN'Tg-OtJS,  a.    Dainty.  Chaucer. 

DAIN'TJ-LY,  ad.  In  a  dainty  manner  ;  delicate- 
ly ;  nicely. 

DAIN'TI-NESS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  dain- 
ty ;  deliciousness.  "  The  daintiness  of  the  pro- 
vision which  he  served."  Ilakewill. 

2.  Elegance  ;  nicety.  "  The  duke  exceeded 
in  the  daintiness  of  his  leg  and  foot."     Wotton. 

3.  Fastidiousness  ;  squeamishness. 

Of  sand,  and  lime,  and  clay  Vitruvius  hath  discoursed 
without  any  daintiness.  Irotlon. 

4.  Delicacy  ;  effeminacy.  "  The  daintiness 
and  niceness  of  our  captains  who  .  .  .  use  furred 
boots  and  cloaks."  Hackluyt. 

fDAlNT'LY,  ad.  Deliciously  ;  daintily.  SackviUc. 
t  DAIN'TR^L,  n.  A  delicacy.  Tr.  of  Bullinger. 
DAIN'TY,  a.     [Old  Fr.  dain;   Fr.  daim,  a.  deer, 

because  its  flesh  has  always  been  esteemed  a 

great  dainty.     Skinner.  —  L.  dens,  a  toofli ;  It. 

dente;   Sp.  diente  ;  Fr.  dent.     Mitisheu.  —  W. 

dantaith,  a  choice  morsel ;  a  dainty.     Gumett] 

1.  Agreeable  to  a  nice  taste  ;  delicious. 
"  Dainty  meats."  Gower. 

2.  Elegant ;  delicately  beautiful. 

And  to  those  dainti/  limbs  which  Nature  lent. 

For  gentle  usage  and  soft  delicacy.  JUilton. 

3.  Fastidious  ;  squeamish.  "  The  daintiest 
sense."  ^^?«''^*: 

4.  t  Scrupulous ;  ceremonious.  "  Dainty  of 
leave-taking."  Shak. 

5.  Affectedly  fine.  ''Dainty  speakers.    Prior. 
DAiN'TY,  n.     1.  Something  delicious,   nice,  or 

delicate;  a  tidbit.  ''F.Aen"s  dainties."  Beaumont 
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Be  not  deiiroui  of  hii  daiiUie*,  Ibr  they  are  drccllful  meat 

J'rue.  xxm.  8. 

2.  A  term  of  fondness. 

Why,  that'f  my  ilaintii;  I  shall  miff  thee.  Shal: 

QyX). \  dainty  or  tidbit  i»  a  delicious  momel  of 

cookery;  delicacy,  BOiiii-'tliing  pleaxant  to  the  taste. 
Fond  of  daintira  and  tidhitu;  eaKor  to  procure  all  the 
delieacien  of  the  Huason.  —  "  Tliono  who  indulge  tlieni- 
■elveii  freely  in  daiuties  and  drUaiciea,  Hcarculy  know 
what  it  18  to  eat  with  an  appetite."     Crabb. 

DAI'KY  (di'r?),  n.  [M.  Goth,  daddjan,  to  milk. 
—  Iccl.  deqgia,  to  give  milk.  —  Sw.  dia,  to  milk  ; 
dija,  a  diiiry-maid.] 

1.  Collectively,  milk,  and  whatever  on  a  farm 
relates  to  it,  as  the  manufacture  of  butter  and 
cheese.  Temple. 

Omundi  were  turned  much  In  England  either  to  fteding 
or  dairy.  Temple. 

2.  The  place  where  milk  is  preserved  or  man- 
ufactured into  butter  or  into  cheese. 

What  stores  my  tluiries  and  my  folds  contain  1    Dryden. 

3.  A  milk-farm,     [k.]  Bacon. 

DAI'RV,  o.  Belonging  to  the  keeping  of  cows 
and  inaking  butter  and  cheese.  Ash. 

D.AI'RY-HoOsE,  w.  A  house,  connected  with  a 
farm',  in  which  milk,  cheese,  &c.,  are  kept.Crai^. 

DArRY-MAlU,  n.  A  female  servant  who  man- 
ages a  dairy.  Addison. 

DArRY-R66.M,  n.  A  room  where  milk  is  kept 
or  made  into  food.  Craig. 

DA'|8,  n.  ["I  apprehend  that  the  word  rfais 
originally  signified  the  wooden  floor  (Fr.  d'ais  ; 
L.  de  assihus)  which  was  laid  at  the  upper  end 
of  a  hall,  as  we  still  see  in  college  halls,  &c. 
That  part  of  the  room,  therefore,  which  was 
floored  with  planks  was  called  the  dais,  the  rest 
being  either  the  bare  ground,  or  at  best  paved 
with  stone."  Tyrwitt.  —  "  As  the  principal  ta- 
ble was  always  placed  upon  a  dais,  it  began  very 
soon,  by  a  natural  abuse  of  words,  to  be  called 
itself  a  dais,  and  people  were  said  to  sit  at  the 
dais,  instead  of  at  the  table  upon  the  dais."  Brit- 
ton.  —  Dossium,  or  dossun,  for  L.  dorsum,  the 
back.  Menage.  —  "May  not  the  word  be  deske, 
a  table  or  a  platform  ?  "  Richardson.  —  Fr. 
dais ;  Old  Fr.  dois  ;  Provencal  deis ;  from  Gr. 
iioKti,  a  quoit ;  L.  discus ;  It.  desco ;  Ger.  tisch. 
Diez.  —  See  Desk.] 

1.  A  platform  in  a  hall  or  banqueting-room 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  other  flooring. 

Britton. 

2.  The  principal  table  placed  upon  an  elevat- 
ed platform  in  a  dining-hall.  Britton. 

3.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  chief  seat 
at  the  principal  table  m  a  baronial  hall,  usually 
having  a  canopy  over  it.  IVeale. 

4.  The  canopy  of  an  altar,  a  throne,  or  a  tri- 
bunal. Weale. 

n.\r§IED  (da'zid),  a.  Full  of,  or  furnished  with, 
daisies.     "  Tlie  prettiest  daisied  plot."       Shak. 

DAI'ijY  (da'z?),  n.  [A.  S.  aceaes-ege,  day's-eye.] 
(^Bot.)  A  well-known  plant  of  the  order  Compos- 
itce  and  genus  Bellis  ; — sometimes  written 
day's-eye.  Loudon. 

As  he  passed,  the  woods  put  forth  thoir  blossoms,  the  earth 

her  primroses  and  day'»^!/eit,  to  behold  him.  Howell. 

Daities  pied  and  violctn  blue.  Shcik. 

DAI'SY-DAp'PLED,  a.  Diversified  or  variegated 
with  daisies.  Warton. 

DA'KpR,  n.  \Qr.iUa,ten;  Goth,  deker.}  The 
number  ten.  In  old  English  statutes  a  daker 
was  sometimes  ten  hides,  at  others  twelve. 

DA'K^R-HfcN,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  fowl  of  the  order 
dnil/o',  resembling  a  partridge  or  quail ;  land- 
rail ;  corn-crake  ;   Crex  pratensis.        Maunder. 

DA'KIR,  n.    Same  as  Dakeu.  Clarke. 

1>AL,  h.    A  sort  of  East-Indian  vetch.  ITamilton. 

DALE,  n.  [Goth,  dalei  ;  A.  S.,  Dan.,  *  Dut.  dal ; 
Gor.  thai ;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  dal ;  W.  d'd;  Corn. ."if  Slav. 
dol;  Gael.  S;  Ir.  dail.]  A  low  place  between 
hills;  a  vale;  a  small  valley;  — not  often,  like 
ralky,  applied  to  extensive  "tracts.  "  The  grate- 
ful variety  of  hills  and  dales."  Derham. 
Syn.— See  Valley. 

1>A  'l.K-.f,   n.     {Bot.)     A  genus   of  pretty   little 

Slants  ;  —  named  after  Thomas  Dale,  an  Eng- 
sh  botanist.  Loudon. 


DAl'LI-ANCB,  n.    [Sec  Dally.]    1.  t  Delay. 

You  use  this  dalliance  to  excuse 
Your  breach  of  pruiiilac.  Shai. 

2.  Acts  of  fondness  ;  interchange  of  caresses. 


Nor  f(piitle  purpoM^  nor  endvarlng  smiles 
Wanted,  nor  youthful  daUiiuKt. 


Milton. 

Milton. 


3.  Sexual  intercourse  ;  coition. 

dAl'LJ-^R,  n.  One  who  dallies  ;  atrifler.  Ascham. 

t  dAl'LQP,  n.    A  tuft,  or  clump.  Tusser. 

dAl'LY,  r.  n.  [Ger.  dahlen,  to  dally ;  Dut.  dol- 
len,  to  trifle ;  VV.  dala ;  to  hold ;  Arm.  dalea.] 
[».  dallied;  ;jp.  dallying,  dallied.] 

1.  To  delay  ;  to  wait. 

Lingering  life  doth  dally  but  in  vain.  Oatcoigne. 

2.  To  lose  time  in  trifles ;  to  procrastinate  idly. 

It  is  madness  to  dally  any  longer.  Golamy. 

3.  To  trifle  ;  to  sport. 

Let  me  not  dally  with  my  queen's  distress.        Smollett. 

4.  To  interchange  caresses  ;  to  play  the  wan- 
ton ;  to  fondle ;  to  toy.  Shak. 

dAl'IjY,  v.  a.  To  put  off;  to  delay,  [a.]  Knollea. 

DAL-MAT'JC,  n.    Dalmatica.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

DAL-MAT'|-CA,  n.  A  vestment  with  short  arm- 
lets, worn  by  deacons  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  over  the  alb  and  stole  ;  —  so  named  from 
Dalmatia,  whence  it  was  borrowed. 

dAl'R|-Ad,  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of  people  that  for- 
merly inhabited  a  part  of  Scotland.       Ed.  Rev. 

DAL-RI-Ad'IC,  a.    Relating  to  the  Dalriads. 

DjIL  SEOJVO  (dal  san'yo).  [It.]  (Mtts.)  A  di- 
rection to  repeat  from  the  sign  (  ^  ).    IVamer. 

DAL'TON-T^M,  n.  Inability  to  distinguish  certain 
colors  ;  color-blindness  :  achromatopsia  ;  —  so 
named  from  the  chemist,  Dr.  DafloM.  IVartman. 

DAm,  n.     [From  dame.] 

1.  A  female  parent ;  —  used  of  beasts,  and, 
in  contempt,,  of  the  human  mother.  Shak. 

2.  A  crowned  piece,  or  man,  in  the  game  of 
draughts.  Clarke. 

DAM,  n.  [Dut.  dam  ;  Ger.  §  Sw.  damm.]  A  mole 
or  bank  to  confine  water,  or  to  obstruct  its  flow. 

DAm,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  dcmman  ;  Dut.  dammcn  ;  Ger. 
ddmmen.']  [i.  dammed  ipp.  damming,  dammed.] 

1.  To  confine  or  obstruct  by  dams,  as  water. 

2.  To  obstruct ;  to  restrain. 

Fair  moon, . . . 
...  if  your  influence  be  quite  dammed  up 
With  Clack  usurping  mists.  MUton. 

dAm'AGE,  n.  [L.  damnum,  harm,  and  ago,  to 
do  ;  Old  Fr.  damage  ;  Fr.  dommage.'] 

1.  Mischief;  hurt;  detriment  ;  loss ;  injury; 
—  a  very  general  word  applied  to  any  detriment 
to  any  possession,  interest,  or  right. 

To  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  we  ought  to  repair  any  dam- 
aye  we  have  done.  Beattie. 

2.  pi.  {Law.)  The  indemnity  or  pecuniary 
satisfaction  awarded  for  an  injury  ;  as,  "  To 
assess  damages." 

a^  The  word  damages  was  formerly  used  and 
understood  in  two  senses  ;  one,  called  by  Lord  t'oke 
the  proper  and  general  signification,  which  included 
costs  of  suit;  the  other,  called  the  strict  or  relative 
sense,  which  was  exclusive  of  costs.  The  latter  is 
the  modern  meaning.    BurrilL, 

Syn.  — See  Injury,  Loss. 

dA.M'A^E,  v.  a.  [i.  damaged  ;  pp.  damaoino, 
DAMAGED.]     To  hurt ;  to  injure  ;  to  impair. 

The  English  fleet  had  been  much  damaged  by  the  engage- 
ment in  Solbay.  Burnet. 

DAm'A^E,  r.  n.    To  take  damage.  Johnson. 

DAM'A(?E-A-BLE,  a.     1.  Susceptible  of  hurt,  in- 
jury, or  deterioration  ;  liable  to  be  damaged ;  as, 
'*  t)an>ageable  goods." 
2.  Hurtful ;  mischievous. 

The  other  denied  it  because  it  would  be  damat/enfilr  and 
pri'judicial  to  the  .Spaniard.  Camdrn. 

dAM'AQEO  (dam'sijd),  p.  rt.  Injured;  hurt ;  im- 
paired ;  as,  "  Damaged  goods." 

DAm'A(?E-FEA'S;\NT  [-fa'7.»nt,  J(I.  K.  Sm.  ;  -12/.'- 
rtit,']Vb.'\,  a.  [T*«orm.  Fr.]  (/.nir.)  Doing  hurt 
or  damage  ;  —  a  term  applied  to  cattle  tres])ass- 
ing  on  another  man's  ground.  Brands. 

DA'MAR-PINE,  n.    See  Dammar-pink. 

dAM'AS,  n.    A  sabre  of  Damascus  steel.    Crabb. 


dA.M'AR-CENE,  n.     [L.  Damaaeenua ;  ¥r.  dama. 

sci'nt:] 

1.  (Geog.)  That  part  of  Syria  of  which  D». 
mascus  was  the  capital. 

2.  [Sp.  damiuccnu.]  A  phim ;  —  pronounced 
ddm'zn,  and  now  written  damson.  Bacon. 

DA.M'AS-CENE,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Damaiu 
cus.  Earnthau}. 

DAM'ASK,  n,     [It.  If  Sp.  dumaxco;  Fr.  damojt.] 

1.  Cloth  woven  with  flowers  and  figures, 
originally  brought  from  lMimascu$,\n&Ae  of  hilk 
and  flax,  and,  in  modern  times,  with  a  mixture 
of  cotton  and  wool. 

Clothes  of  velvet,  damatl,  and  of  gold.  Siifgate. 

2.  A  red  color,  as  that  of  the  damask-rose. 

Ilcr  dcunatk  late  now  changed  to  purest  while.    Fairfax, 

dAm'ASK,  V.  a.     [It.  damascare."] 

1.  To  form  or  imprint  the  figures  of  flowers 
upon  stuffs.  Johtuon. 

2.  To  variegate ;  to  diversify. 

On  the  soft,  downy  bonk,  damatixd  with  flower*.    Mitton. 

3.  To  adorn  with  figures,  as  steel-work. 

Mingled  metal  danuukrtl  o'er  with  steeL  Jfryden. 

DAM'ASK,  a.  Of  the  color  of  damask,  or  of  the 
rose  so  called.     "  Damask  meadows."     Corbet. 

DAM'AS-KEEN,  v.  a.  [It.  damaschinare;  Fr. 
damasquiner.]  To  ornament,  as  iron  or  steel, 
by  the  mode  of  manufacture,  by  etchinjjs,  or  by 
inlaying  with  gold  and  silver,  —  applied  also 
to  a  similar  ornamentation  of  other  metals. 
"Cups  of  fine  Corinthian  latten  gilded  and 
damaskeened."  Purchat- 

dAm'A8-KEEN-ING,  n.  The  art  of  adorning  iron 
or  steel,  by  a  peculiar  process  of  manufacture, 
by  etchings,  or  by  inlaying  with  gold  or  silver  ; 
—  used  chiefly  in  enriching  the  blades  of  swords 
and  the  locks  of  pistols.  FairhoU, 

DAM'AS-K?N  [d&m'fg-ken,  Ja.;  dim'M-kln,  .Sm. ; 
d^-iiks'kjn,  K.],  n.  [Fr.  damasi^uinr,  dam- 
asked.] A  sabre,  named  from  Damascus.  "  No 
old  Toledo  blades  or  dammskina."  JIowelL 

dAm'ASK-PLCm,  n.  {Bot.)  A  small,  dark-col- 
ored plum.  Smart. 

DAm'.\SK-R6§E,  n.  {Bot)  The  red  rose  of  Da- 
mascus ;  Rosa  damascena.  Loudon. 

J)am<uk-rt)»et  have  not  been  known  in  England  above  one 
hundred  years.  Bacon. 

DAm'ASK-STEEL,  n.  A  fine  kind  of  steel  from 
the  l^evant,  of  a  streaky,  mottled  appearance, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  sword  and 
ciineter  blades.  Craig. 

DA-.MASSE',  n.  [Fr.  damass/'.]  Linen  made  in 
inlanders; — so  called  from  its  large  flowers, 
resembling  those  nf  damask.  Crabb. 

DA-MAs'S|N,  n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of  woven  dam- 
ask, with  gold  or  silver  flowers.  Brande. 

DAME,  n.  {h.domina,  a  mistress  of  a  family  ;  It. 
<St  Sp.  dama  ;  Fr.  dame.  —  Dan.  dame.] 

1.  OriRinally,  the  English  title  of  honor  for  a 
woman,  but  particularly  for  the  mistress  of  a 
family,  being,  by  rank,  a  lady ;  the  wife  of  a 
knight  or  baronet ;  —  still  used  in  English  law 
to  signify  a  lady.  "  That  proud  dame,  the  lord- 
protector's  wife."  Shak. 

2.  The  mistress  of  a  family  in  humble  life ;  a 
farmer's  wife  ;  —  now  mostly  so  used.        Watts. 

If  it  was  not  for  hit  waking  our  dame,  she  would  not 
wake  us.  Li^raitoe. 

3.  Woman  in  general ;  a  matron.       • 

4.  A  woman  who  keeps  a  school ;  a  school- 
mistress. 

Like  man V  others  who  were  bom  in  rillagr*.  he  (Robert 
Ilalll  receivejl  hi»  flmt  regular  instructions  •!  a  iMwf '»  schoal 
—  thnt  of  iMiiue  Scotton.  Or.  <t.  (fnvrp. 

lie  [John  nrittoiil  was  flrst  at  a  dtimr't  school,  whrrv  ha 
learnt  "  Cri»»-cro»-n>w  "  from  a  horn-book.  t^rml.  Mag. 

Shenfitnnr  lr«nii-<I  t<>  read  of  an  old  ./(imr.whom  hi«  piirm 
of"  The  Schoolmistress"  has  dvUven-d  to  |>o»trrily../o*»«i». 

DAME{*-Vi'(i-LftT,  n.  (Bot^  A  perennial  plant; 
a  species  of  Hes/trria  ;  — called  also  rwAW,  and 
queen' s-giUyJiuwer.  .MiUrr. 

DAME'VVORT  (-wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant;  — 
same  as  Damk's-violet.  Maunder. 

dA'MI-A.N-Ist,  n.  {Eccl.  TTiat.)  One  of  a  sect 
who  denied  any  distinction  in  the  Godhead  ;  — 
so  namctl  from  Damian,  or  Dimianua,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  sixth  century.  Craig. 
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DAM'MA-RINE,  n.  A  resinous  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  dammar-pine.  Craig. 

DAm'MAE-PINE,  n.  (J5o<.)  The  name  of  two 
large,  coniferous  trees,  the  Dammara  orientalis, 
and  the  Dammara  austraUs.  Lindley. 

dAiMN  (dSm),  V.  a.  [L.  damno;  It.  dannare; 
Sp.  damfiar ;    Fr.  damner.]     [i.  damned  ;  pp. 

DAMNING  ;    DAMNED.] 

1.  To  condemn  ;  to  judge  to  be  guilty. 

He  that  doubtcth  is  damned,  if  he  cat.  Jiom.  xir.  23. 

Jesus  said  to  her.  Neither  1  sliall  damn  thee. 

John  viii.  11.     Wickliffe'a  Trans. 

2.  To  sentence  to  punishment.  "  Damned  to 
prison."  Chaucer. 

3.  {Theol.)  To  doom  to  eternal  punishment; 
to  sentence  to  the  torments  of  hell.         Bacon. 

4.  To  censure  or  condemn,  by  hooting,  hiss- 
ing, or  by  any  other  tokens  of  disapprobation. 

Damn  with  fiiint  praise,  assent  with  eivil  leer, 

And,  without  sneering,  teacli  the  rest  to  sneer.       Pope. 

DAM-NA-BIL'1-TY,  n.  Liability  to  damnation  ; 
damnableness.  Scott. 

DAm'NA-BLE,  a.  [L.damnahil's;  It.  dannubile ; 
Sp.  <S|"Fr.  damnable.'] 

1.  "Deserving  condemnation  ;  highly  censur- 
able. 

He  's  a  creature  unprepared,  unmeet  for  death; 

And  to  transport  him  m  the  mind  he  is 

Were  damnable.  Shak. 

2.  {Theol.)  Procuring,  or  worthy  to  procure, 
damnation  or  eternal  punishment. 

He  does  not  reckon  every  schism  of  a  damnable  nature. 

Swift. 

3.  Odious  ;  execrable.  "  0  thou  damnable 
fellow!"     [Low.]  Shak. 

DAm'NA-BLE-NESS,  >i.  The  state  of  being  damna- 
:  ble.  "  'rhe  damnableness  of . . .  impiety."  Prynne. 

DAm  NA-BLY,  ad.  1.  In  a  highly  censurable  de- 
gree. '  *  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  {Theol.)  In  a  manner  to  incur  or  to  merit 
damnation.   "  To  deny  Christ  damnably ."  South. 

3.  Odiously ;  execrably.     [Low.]         Dennis, 

4.  Excessively ;  extremely.  [Low.]  Congreve. 

DAM-NA'TIOIV,  n.  [L.  damnatio;  It.  danna- 
zione  ;  Sp.  damnacion  ;  Fr.  damnation.] 

1.  t  Condemnation  ;  judgment ;  punishment. 

For  he  that  eateth  and  drinlceth  unworthily  eatetli  and 
drinlieth  damnation  to  himself,  not  discerning  the  Lord's 
body.  1  Cor.xi.  J9. 

2.  {Theol.)  Sentence  to  future  punishment ; 
condemnation  to  everlasting  misery.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DAM'NA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  damnatorius.]  Con- 
taining a  sentence  of  condemnation.  "  Dam- 
natory clauses  of  the  .  .  .  creed."  Bp.  Tomline. 

DAMNED  (damd  or  dain'ned),  ^.  o.  Hateful;  de- 
testable ;  abhorred.  Shak. 
jjg-  "This  word,  in  familiar  lan^uajfe,  is  scarcely 

'  ever  used  as  an  adjective,  and  pronounced  in  one  syl- 
lable, but  l)y  the  lowest  vulgar  and  profane;  in  seri- 
ous speaking,  it  ought  always,  like  cursed,  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  two.     Thus,  in  Shakspeare  :  — 

But,  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er 

Wlio  dotes,  yet  doubts,  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves." 

—  Walker. 

DAM-nTf'IC,  a.  \Li,  damnificiis  ;  damnum,  loss, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  Procuring  loss  ;  mischiev- 
ous. Bailey. 

DAM'NI-FY,  v.  a.  [Low  L.  dmnnifico.']  To  en- 
damage ;  to  injure.  "  That  the  commonwealth 
of  learning  be  not  damnified."  Milton. 

+  DAM'N|NG-NESS,n.  Tendency  to  procure  dam- 
nation. "Therfawim'ri^rwessofsins."  Hammond. 

t  dAm'Q-^EL,"  w.  [See  Damsel.]  A  young  un- 
married woman  ;  a  damsel.  Shak. 

tDAM-0-§EL'LA,n.    Same  as  Damosel.     Shak. 

DAMP,  n.  [Dut.  <Sf  Dan.  damp;  Ger.  datnpf;  Sw. 
damb,  dust.] 

1.  Moisture ;  fog ;  vapor.  "  Damps  and  dread- 
ful gloom."  Milton. 

2.  Dejection  ;  depression  of  spirits. 

Adam,  by  this,  from  the  cold,  sudden  damji 
Ri'covering,  and  his  scattered  spirits  returned.  Milton. 
Dampa,  pi.,  and  Choke-damp,  terms  applied  to  nox- 
ious exhalations  in  wells,  mines,  and  pits,  usually 
consisting  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  which  produce 
instant  suffocation.  —  Fire-damp,  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  which  accumulates  in  coal-mines,  and 
mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  explodes  on  contact  with 
flame.  Brandt. 


dAMP,  a.     1.  Moist ;  humid  ;  slightly  wet. 

1,  a  prisoner,  chained,  scarce  freely  draw 

The  air,  imprisoned  also,  close  and  damp.         Milton, 

2.  Dejected;  sunk;  disheartened.  "Looks 
downcast  and  damp."     [u.]  Milton, 

dAmP,  v.  a.  [t.  DAMPED  ;  pp.  damping,  damped.] 

1.  To  wet  slightly  ;  to  moisten. 

2.  To  check  wr  abate,  as  the  ardor  or  liveli- 
ness of  any  emotion,  passion,  movement,  or  ac- 
tion ;  to  repress. 

Dread  of  death  hangs  over  the  mere  natural  man,  and 
dampn  all  his  jollity.  .  Atterbury. 

Usury  dulls  and  damps  all  industries,  improvements,  and 
new  iuventions.  JSacon. 

DAMP'EN  (damp'pn),  tJ.  n.  To  grow  damp.  Byron. 

dAmp'EN,  t;.  a.     To  make  damp.        W.  Johnson. 

DAMP' PR,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  damps, 
checks,  or  abates. 

2.  A  valve  in  a  chimney,  stove-pipe,  or  fur- 
nace, to  check  or  regulate  the  draught.  Bran.de. 

3.  {Mus.)  A  part  in  a  musical  instrument  to 
deaden  vibration.  Francis. 

D.\MP'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  damp  ;  moist.       More. 

dAmp'ISH-NESS,  n.  Tendency  to  moisture.Bacow. 

dAmp'N^SS,  n.  Moisture;  slight  humidity. 
"  The  dampness  of  the  ground,"  Mortimer. 

Syn.  —  See  Moisture. 

fDAMP'Y,   a.      1.    Slightly   wet;   moist;   damp. 

"  Dampy  shade."     [it.]  Drayton. 

2.     Dejected  ;     gloomy.       "  Dispel    dampy 

■  thoughts."     [ii.]  Ilaytcood. 

dAm'§5L,  m.  [Fr.  damoisel,  masc. ;  damoiselle, 
fem.  "  A  diminutive  of  the  Latin  domina,  and 
hence,  a  young  lady."    Sullivan.  —  See  Dame.] 

1.  A  young  person  of  rank  of  either  se.x  ;  —  so 
.  used  formerly.     "  We  read  of  damsel  Pepin, 

damsel  Louis  le  Gros,  damsel  Richard  prince  of 
Wales."  Maunder. 

2.  A  young  unmarried  woman  ;  a  maiden  ;  a 
girl.     "  The  damsel  is  not  dead."       Mark  v.  29. 

Thammuz  came  next  behind. 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsel*  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day,  Hilton. 

dAm'§5L-TRAIN,  n.      A  troop  of  damsels. 

And  to  the  queen  the  damsel-train  descends.  Pope. 

DAM'^ON  (dSlm'zn),  n.  {Bot.)  A  small,  black 
plum,  a  variety  of  the  Prunus  domestica ;  — 
formerly  written  damascene,  originally  brought 
from  Damascus.  J^i'g-  Ency. 

t  dAn,  n.  [L.  dominus,  a  master ;  Sp.  don.]  The 
old  term  of  honor  for  men,  as  we  now  say 
Master,  Sir,  or  Don.  . 

Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undeflled.         Spenser. 

DAn,  n.  {Coal-Mining.)  A  small  truck  or  sledge 
used  in  coal-mines.  Brande, 

DA'NA-IDE,  n.  {Hydrodynamics.)  A  machine 
moved  by  a  fall  of  water  applied  between  two 
cylinders,  through  one  or  more  pipes.    Brande, 

DA'NA-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of 
iron,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  cobalt.  Dana. 

DAN'BU-RITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  yellowish  mineral, 
consisting  of  silica,  boracic  acid,  and  lime  :  — 
found  at  Danbury,  Connecticut.  Dana. 

dAnce  (12),  V.  n.  [Goth,  thinsan ;  Old  Ger.  dinsan ; 
Dut.  danssen ;  Ger.  tanzen  ;  Dan.  dandse ;  Sw. 
dansa  ;  W.  dawnse.  —  It.  danzare;  Sp.  danzar; 
Fr. danser.]  [i.  danced ;/>/).  dancing,  danced.] 

1.  To  move  with  regulated  motions  of  the 
feet,  generally  in  accord  with  music.  "She 
dances  featly."  Shak. 

2.  To  jump  up  and  down ;  to  move  nimbly. 
"  I'll  make  him  dance."  Shak. 

Tn  dance  attendance,  to  wait  with  suppleness  or  ob- 
sequiousness. Dryden. 

dAncE,  V.  a.  To  make  to  dance  ;  to  move  quick- 
ly up  and  down  ;  to  dandle. 

Many  a  time  he  danced  thee  on  his  knee.  Shuk. 

dAncE,  n.     [GcT.  tanz ;  Fr.  danse ;  Gael,  danns.] 

1.  A  graceful  movement  of  the  figure,  accom- 
panied by  measured  steps  in  accord  with  music. 

Almost  everv  ooimtry  can  boast  of  its  national  dances  pe- 
culiar to  tlie  inhabitants.  liramle. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  tune  by  which  dancing  is  regu- 
lated, as  a  waltz,  a  hornpipe,  &c.  Moore. 

dAn'C^R,  n.  One  who  practises  dancing.  Wotton. 


dAN-CETTE',  a.  {Her.)  Largely  indented.  Roget. 
dAn'CJNG,  n.     The  act  of  moving  with  regulated 
and  graceful  steps. 

To  trace  the  origin  of  dancing  would  be  a  difficult  task 

Pidlem,. 

I  am  not  of  that  opinion  that  all  dancing  generally  is  re- 

pugnaut  unto  virtue.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

dAn'CJNG-MAs'T^R,  n.  A  man  who  teaches 
dancing. 

dAN'OING-SCHOOL,  n.  A  school  for  teachinj} 
dancing. 

dAN-DP-LI'ON,  n.  [Fr.  dent  de  lion,  lion'a 
tooth ;  from  the  toothed  edges  of  the  leaves.] 
{Bot.)  A  composite  plant,  bearing  a  yellow  flow- 
er, and  much  used  for  greens  ;  Leontodon  tarax- 
acum. Loudon. 

DAn'D^R,  n.     [Corrupted  from  dandntf.] 

1.  Scurf ;  dandruff.  Ilalliwell. 

2.  Anger ;  rage.     "  When  his  dander  is  up." 
[Provincial  or  low.]  Qu.  Rev. 

dAn'D^R,  v.  n.  [See  Dandle.]  To  wander;  to 
talk  incoherently.  Clarke. 

DAN'DI-FY,  v.  a.  [Eng.  dandy,  and  L.  facio,  to 
make.]     To  make  like  a  dandy.  IV'est.  Rev, 

DAn'DI-PRAt,  n.  ["  Skinner  says,  '  Perhaps  it  i( 
derived  from  danten,  to  sport,  Dut.,  AwApract, 
trifles ' ;  —  or  perhaps  from  our  own  word  dandle, 
Camden  says  that  Henry  VII. '  stamped  a  small 
coin  called  dandyprats  ' ;  but  that  clearly  meant 
a  dwarf  coin.  It  is  probably  from  dandle. 
Whether  prat  is  formed  from  brat  may  be 
doubted  ;  but  from  the  same  source  comes  jack- 
a-dandy,  and  the  very  modern  abbreviation  of 
it,  dandy."  Nares.  —  Jamieson  refers  dandy  to 
Iccl.  dniuU,  and  Su.  Goth,  daenne,  liberal ;  and 
he  defines  it  to  be  that  which  is  fine,  nice,  or 
possessing  supereminence.] 

1.  t  A  small  piece  of  moiiey.  Camden. 

A  knave  scarce  wortli  a  dumliprat.  Baret, 

2.  A  little  fellow;   a  dwarf;   an   urchin;  — 
usually  a  term  of  contempt. 

One  of  her  chaplains,  ...  a  very  dandiprni,  and  exceed- 
ingly deformed.  iVorUt  of  Wonders. 

dAn'DLE,  v.  a  [Dut.  dandijncn,  to  dandle  ;  Ger. 
tilndeln,  to  dally  ;  tand,  idle  talk.  —  It.  dondoktre, 
to  swing ;  Fr.  dandiner,  to  be  silly.]  [*'.  dan- 
dled ;  pp.  dandling,  DANDLED.] 

1.  To  move  up  and  down,  as  an  infant ;  to 
fondle  ;  to  dance. 

Then  shall  ye  be  dandled  upon  her  knees.  /««.  Ivi.  12. 

2.  To  treat  like  a  child ;  to  amuse  with  trifles. 

I  am  ashamed  to  be  daiulled  thus.  Addison, 

3.  t  To  delay ;  to  defer  with  trifles. 

Captains  do  so  dandle  their  doings.  i!^jenser. 

dAn'DL^R,  n.     One  who  dandles  or  fondles. 
dAn'DRIFF,  n.    See  Dandruff.         Dunglison, 

DAN'DRUFF,  n.  [A.  S.  tan,  a  spreading  erup- 
tion, and  drof,  filthy.  Somncr.]  A  scaly  exfo- 
liation of  the  cuticle  ;  Pityriasis  ;  —  applied 
particularly  to  the  scurf  at  the  roots  of  the  hair 
of  the  head.  Dunglison, 

dAn'DY,  n.    [Contracted  from  dandiprat,  or  jack- 

a-dandy.  —  See  Dandiprat.]     1.  A  coxcomb ; 

a  fop  ;  a  beau.  Qu.  Rer. 

2.A  cylinder  for  making  lines  on  Tpa^er. Brande. 

dAn'DY-COCK,  ;  f^      Poultry   of    the    bantam 

dAn'DY-HEN,  )  breed ;  bantam  fowls.  Todd. 
Like  a  dandy.  Craig. 


The  quality  of  being  a  dandy ; 
Qu.  Rev. 


A  little  dandy  ;  a  ridiculous 
(^M.  Bee. 


DAN'DY-ISH,  a 

dAN'DY-I§M,  n, 
foppishness. 

dAn'DY-IZE,  v.  a.  &  n.  To  act,  or  to  form,  like 
a  dandy,     [ii.]  Carlyle. 

dAN'DY-LING,   n 

fop. 

DANE,  M.  {Gcog.)  A  native  of  Denmark.  Fers^ei^rtn. 

dANE'GELD,  n.  [A.  S.,  from  Dane  and  gchl,  or 
gyld,  a  payment.]  Danish  tribute ;  an  annual 
tax  first  levied  on  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  reign 
of  King  Ethelred,  for  the  purpose  of  bribing 
the  Danes  to  desist  from  their  depredaticms, 
and  afterwards  made  permanent  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  an  armed  force  to  defend  the 
coast  from  any  invading  enemies;  —  written  al- 
so danegelt.  Burnll. 
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DANE'WORT  (dSn'wUrt),  n,  (Bot.)  The  plant  or 
hiirub  wttllwort,  or  dwarf  elder,  a  noxious,  fetid 
herb,  of  the  genus  tkimbiicus.  Joknaon. 

DAN'ypa  (din'j?r),  »i.  [Low  L.  drtrw/mwrn  ;  Fr. 
danger. —  M.  d<tngcyrJ\  Expuxure  to  death, 
loss,  or  injury  ;  risk;  hazard;  peril. 

They  that  Mil  on  the  (ea  tell  of  tlic  t/anyer.  Eccla.  zllii.  24. 
Syn.  —  Dnngrr,  peril,  jeopardy,  hazard,  risk,  and 
ttnture,  all  imply  tlio  idea  orchaiicH  and  uncertainly. 
Danger,  peril,  and  jeopardy  are  applied  only  to  evils  ; 
danger  is  generic  ;  peril  is  luiniinoMt  danger;  jeopardy 
is  great  danger,  but  a  less  coniniun  term.  Hazard, 
risk,  and  rentare  imply  some  prosjioct  or  chance  of 
good  as  well  as  of  evil.  Man  is  always  in  danger  of 
foiing  life,  health,  friends,  or  property  ;  is  in  peril  by 
wa  or  land;  engages  in  battle  at  the  hazard  of  liis  life; 
runs  a  risk  in  an  enterprise;  and  sometimes  does  an 
act  rashly  ur  at  a  venture.  A  general  who  runs  the 
risk  of  a  battle,  is  in  danger  of  his  life,  and,  if  his  sol- 
diers desert  him,  he  is  in  peril. 

1).\N'9PU,  P.  o.    To  endanger,     [ii.]  Shak. 

UAN'opil-LfiSS,  a.  Exempt  from  danger  ;  with- 
out hazard ;  without  risk.  Sidney. 

DAN'(?eR-oOs,  a.    [Norm.  Fr.  daunffcrous,  du- 
bious ;  Fr.  dangeretix.'] 
L  Full  of  danger ;  perilous ;  hazardous. 

Already  have  we  conciucred  half  the  war. 

Ami  the  less  daiiycroiu)  part  is  left  behind.  Dryden. 

2.  Endangering;  causing  peril. 

A  man  of  an  ill  tongue  ia  dangerous  i  n  hia  city.  Ecclus.  ix.  18. 

3.  Endangered ;  being  in  danger  ;  as,  "  Mr. 
8.  is  quite  datujeroiis  "  ;  i.  e.  in  a  state  of  danger. 
[Local,  England,  and  colloquial,  U.  S.]    Forby. 

DAN'95R-of;s-LY,  ad.  In  a  dangerous  manner ; 
hazardously ;  perilously. 

DAN'yeR-oyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
dangerous ;  danger ;  peril.  Boyle. 

DAn'GLE  (d5ng'gl),».M.     \T)sm.  dingle ;  Sw.  din- 

gla.]      [».  DANGLED  ;  pp.  DANGLING,  DANGLED.] 

L  To  hang  loose  and  swinging  in  the  air. 

The  spinners'  webs  'twixt  spray  and  spray  . . . 

By  filmy  cords  there  ilanyling.  Draijton. 

2.  To  hang  upon  ;  to  follow  obsequiously. 

They  dangle  after  persona  in  high  We,  who  often  despise 
their  nieannen.  Knox, 

U.^N'GLE,  r.  a.  To  carry  suspended  loosely  ;  to 
carry,  as  something  that  dangles.  Cowper. 

D.\.N'GLpR,  n.  One  who  dangles ;  one  who  hangs 
about  women  only  to  waste  time. 

Gay,  young  military  sparks,  and  danglers  at  toilets.    JBurke. 

DA'.\|.sn,  a.     (Geog.)  Relating  to  the  Danes. 

DAMK  (dSngk',  82),  a.  [Ger.  tunken,to  dip.  SMn- 
ner.]    Damp  ;  humid  ;  moist. 

While  cold  Oblivion,  'mid  thy  ruina  laid. 

Folds  his  dcuik  wing  beneath  the  ivy  shade.        I/eber. 

DA.N'K  (dSngk),  n.  1.  f  Moisture  ;  humidity. 
"  The  rawish  dunk  of  winter."  Marston. 

2.  The  watery  element,     [k  J 

Yet  oft  they  quit 
The  dmik,  and.  rising  on  stiff  pinions,  totir 
Ihe  mid  aerial  sky.  Milton. 

3.  A  small  silver  coin  of  Persia.  Crabb. 

4.  A  small  weight  for  precious  stones  in  Ara- 
bia- Crabb. 

DAnk'JSII  (d5ngk'ish),a.   Somewhat  dank.  Shak. 

DAnK'ISH-NESS,  m.    The  quality  of  being  dank  ; 

moisture;  dampness,     [u.]  Sherwood. 

DA.N"Np-nR6G,  n.  An  ancient  Danish  order  of 
knighthood.  Brande. 

DAN'NQCK,  n.  A  hedgcr's  glove ;  a  hedging- 
glove.    [Local.]  Halliwell.     Farm.  Eiicy. 

DA-ND'BI-AN,  a. 
ubc. 


Ency. 
{Geog.)  Relating  to  the  Dan- 


DA'dlJ.RiTE,  n.    {Min.)  A  mineral  resembling 
schorl  in  appearance  ;  rubellite.  Mattnder. 

ni  d'..  I  ",•  "•    t^^^  ^'^»-]     To  let  bait  fall  gen- 
DAPb,  )  tly  mto  the  water,     [r.]  Walton. 

t  0A-PAT'1-c.\L,  a.    [L.  dapaticus.^    Sumptuous 
HI  cheer;  festive.  Cockeram. 

DAl'H'Ng,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  &6<l>vr,,  the  laurel,  or 
bay-tree.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  diminutive  shrtibs, 
A  K  '"  ^^'^  '""'"®  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  mostly  evergreens,  of  great  beauty. 
With  fragrant  flowers,  and  leaves  of  a  pcculi.ir 
Telvet  texture.  Uiidon. 


DAPH'Nf-i^,  n.  [L.]   l.(3/m.)  A  kind  of  precious 

stone.  Crtibb. 

2.  {Zord.)  A  genus  of  thin-shelled  crustacea, 

belonging  to  the  order  Bratichiopoda.        Baird, 

DAimi'NINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  bitter  principle  ob- 
tained from  the  Daphne  alpina.  Ure. 

dAp  'I-FER,  n.  [L.,  from  daps,  dapis,  a  banquet, 
onAfero,  to  bear.] 

1.  One  who  brings  meat  to  the  table ;  a  do- 
mestic who  waits  on  the  table.  Reeve. 

2.  {Law.)  A  steward,  either  of  a  king  or  a 
lord  ;  a  seneschal.  jfurrill. 

DAP'PgR,  a.  [Dut.  dapper,  valiant ;  Ger.  tap/er ; 
Dan.  <Sf  Sw.  tapper.] 

1.  Little  and  active ;  lively.  "  He's  so  very 
little,  pert,  and  dapper."  Otiouy. 

And  on  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves 

Trip  the  pert  faines  and  the  <laiii><r  elves.  Milton. 

2.  t  Neatly  formed  ;  spruce  ;  nice  ;  trim  ; 
neat  ;  pretty.  "  Dapper  ditties  ...  to  feed 
youth's  fancy."  Spenser. 

t  dAp'PPR-lIxg,  n.     A  dandiprat.       Ainsworth. 

dAp'PLE,  a.  [From  apple,  like  the  Fr.  pommele, 
from  pomme.  Skinner.]  Marked  with  various 
colors;  variegated;  spotted.  Chaticer. 

DA P'PLE,  n.  1.  A  single  spot  of  any  animal 
marked  with  various  colors. 

As  many  eyes  as  my  gray  mare  hath  dapples.  Sidneif. 

2.  A  color  variegated  with  spots.  Locke. 

dAp'PLE,  r.  a.  [i.  DAPPLED ;  pp.  dappling, 
DAPPLED.]     To  spot ;  to  variegate  with  spots. 

The  gentle  day 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  gray.         Shak. 

dAP'PLE-BAY,  a.  Of  a  bay  color  marked  with 
spots.  "  A  dapple-bay  .  . .  horse."        Maunder. 

dAp'PLED   (dSp'pld"),  a.     Marked  or  variegated 
with  spots  of  a  different  co*lor. 
The  big  round  tears  ran  down  his  dappled  face.      Thomson. 

DAp'PLE-€RAY,  a.  Gray,  marked  with  spots  ; 
"  His  steed  was  all  dapple-gray."  Chaucer. 

DAR,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  genus  Leucisetts ; 
—  called  also  dace  and  dart.  Bailey. 

DA-RAp'TI,  n.  {Logic.)  An  arbitrary  term,  de- 
noting the  first  two  propositions  to  be  universal 
afhrmatives,  and  the  last  a  particular  affirma- 
tive. Maiinder. 

dArE,  v.  n.  [Goth,  daursan;  A.  S.  dear;  Frs. 
d6are  ;  Dut.  durven ;  Ger.  dilrfeti.']  [t.  dlkst  ; 
pp.  DAKiNO,  DARED.]  To  havo  courage  or 
boldness  ;  to  venture  ;  not  to  be  afraid. 


I  d<ire  do  all  that  ma^  liecome  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 


Shak. 


DARE,    V.    a.       \t.  DARED  ;  pp.  DJ 

1.  To  challenge  ;  to  defy  ;  to  brave. 

To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night.  Shak. 

We  can  certainly  say,  "  1  dared  him  to  accept  my  chal- 
lenge" i  and  we  can  perhaps  say,  "I  dared  venture  on  the 
expedition."  Latham. 

2.  t  To  daunt ;  to  dismay. 

For  I  have  done  those  follies,  those  mad  mischieft. 
Would  dare  a  woman.  Jleau,  5r  Ft. 

To  dare  larks,  (Falconry.)  to  bewilder  them  by 
means  of  small  mirrors,  or  by  keeping  a  falcon  hov- 
ering alK>ve  whilst  the  fowler  throws  his  net  over 
them.  Spenser.    Shak. 

Syn.—  See  Brave. 

dAre,  n.    1.  t  Defiance  ;  challenge. 

Pompeius  hath  given  the  dare  to  Ciesar.  ShiUL: 

2.  t  Boldness  ;  hardihood  ;  daring,  [r.]  Shak. 

3.  {Ich.)  A  small  fish ;  the  dace ;  Leticiscus 
vulgaris.  Johnson. 

dAre— DfiV'IL,  n.  A  rash  adventurer ;  a  desper- 
ado.    [Vulgar.]  Roget. 

tDARE'FUL,  rt.     Full  of  defiance  ;  bold.      Shak. 

dAr'PR,  n.    One  who  dares,  ventures,  or  defies. 

DARGUE(darg),  n.  The  quantity  of  peat  which 
one  man  can  cut  and  two  men  wjieel  in  a  day. 
[Local.]  Farm.  Ency. 

DAR'IC,  n.  [Gr.  iapuKdt  ;  L.  dariciis.  —  "So 
called  by  the  Greeks  from  Dariu.i,  the  name  of 
several  I'ersian  sovereigns."  Brande.  —  "Prob- 
ably derived  from  Pers.  dara,  a  king."  Lid- 
dell  S;  Scott.] 


1.  A  Persian  gold  coin,  weighing  ncarljr  129 
griiins.  p,  Cye. 

2.  A  Persian  silver  coin,  of  various  weight*, 
from  84  to  '-^iy'Jj  grains.  /».  Cye. 

dAr'INO,  o.     Bold;  adventurous;  fearless;  he- 
roic ;  brave  ;  intrepid.  "  O  daring  pTmce."Pope. 
Syn.  — Hee  Bold. 

dAe'IICG,  n.     Bold  or  hazardous  act;  defiance. 

Courage  may  be  virtue  where  the  doHmg  la  estrrnMi  and 
extreme  fear  uo  vice,  when  the  danger  U  extreme.      Uotibai. 

dAr'JNG-HAR'DY,  a.    Fool-hardy,   [k-]    Shak. 
uAr'(NG-LY,  ad.     Boldly  ;  courageously. 

dAr'|NG-N£S8,  n.    The  quality  of  being  daringi 

boldness;  courage.  Hammond, 

DAr'I-OLE,  n.  A  kind  of  rich,  sweet  cake.  Merle. 

DARK,  a.     [A.  S.  deorc  ;  Gael.  A  Ir.  dorch.] 

1.  Wanting  light ;  without  light ;  opaque. 

A  bonndlcM  continent. 
Dark,  waste,  and  wild,  under  Uie  frown  of  night  MOtom 

2.  Wanting  clearness;  obscure ;  mysterious ; 
not  easily  understood. 

What  may  seem  dark  at  the  flnt  win  afterwarda  be  (bnnd 
more  plain.  Hooker. 

3.  Secret ;  concealed ;  not  divulged. 
Meantime  we  shall  express  our  darker  purpoae.     Skak. 

4.  Blind.  "  A  dark  old  man."     [r.]  Dryden. 

5.  Wanting  discernment ;  unenlightened. 

What  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine;  what  is  low  raise  and  support.  Milton. 

6.  In  color  approaching  to  black ;  not  vivid 
or  bright. 

And  now  the  thickened  aky 
Like  a  d€trk  ceiling  stood;  down  rushed  the  nun.    MiUom. 

7.  Gloomy  ;  cheerless  ;  dismal ;  dire. 

She  disappeared,  and  left  me  dark.  MUta^ 

8.  Unclean ;  foul ;  impure,     [r.]  j^ 

His  ey^e  surreved  the  dark  idolatriet 

Of  alienated  judah.  MUtam. 

9.  Atrocious  ;  sinister ;  wicked  ;  infemaL 

Fit  vessel,  fittest  Imp  of  fVand.  In  whom 
To  enter,  and  his  dark  suggestions  hide.         MiUcm. 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  1  Shak. 

Syn. —  See  Dismal,  Opaque. 


DARK,  n.  1.  Darkness;  obscurity;  want  of  light. 
"  We  can  hear  ...  in  the  dark."  UoQer. 

2.  Want  of   knowledge  ;    ignorance.     "  As 
much  in  the  dnrk  ...  as  before."  Locke. 

3.  Obscure  condition  or  state  ;  obscurity. 

All  he  says  uf  himself  is,  that  he  is  an  obacnre  person:  one, 
I  suppose  he  means,  that  is  in  the  dark,  Attertmrp. 

4.  f  A  blot ;  a  stain. 

Some  darks  hod  been  diacorered.  Skirlef, 

t  DARK,  V.  a.    To  darken  ;  to  obscure.     "  The 

winged  air  darked  with  plumes."  Milton. 

DARK'-C6l-QRED  (-kai'urd),  a.    Haring  a  dark 

color.  *  JodrelL 

DARK'EN  (dilr'kn),   r.  a.      [i.   darkened;   pp. 

DARKENING,  DARKENED.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  light ;  to  make  dark. 

I  win  darken  the  earth  in  a  clear  day.  Amoi  vQi.  •. 

2.  To  obscure ;  to  render  unintelligible. 

Who  is  this  that  darkenrth  counael  with  words  without 
knowledge  ?  Job  xxxrlil.  t 

3.  To  impair  or  destroy  the  vision  of. 

Ills  right  eye  shaU  be  utterly  darkmetl.  tech.  xi.  17. 

4.  To  obscure,  as  the  intellect ;  to  make  dim. 

His  confidence  did  seldom  darkm  his  foresight       Alcoa. 

5.  To  render  less  bright,  white,  or  fair. 

While  the  sun  or  the  stars  be  not  darkened.      £ccL  xfi.  1. 

6.  To  sully  ;  to  foul ;  to  tarnish. 

Evil  enough  to  darkm  all  hia  guot^ncM.  Aat. 

DARK'EN  (dar'kn),  r.  n.    To  grow  dark- 

I.et  the  sweet  heavens  endure. 

Not  close  and  darkm  above  roe.  Tsmm^mm. 

D.XrK'EN-^R  (dar'kn-?r),  m.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  darkens.  "The  first  great  darkener  ot 
men's  minds,  sensuality."  South. 

D.ARK'-EYED  (dirk'ld),  a.     Having  dark  eyes. 

t  D.ARK'-HdCsK,  n.    A  mad-house.  ShaL 

DARK'ISH,  a.    Somewhat  dark ;  dusky. 

DARK'I.|NG,  <i.     Being  in  the  dark,   [r.] 

On  darkling  man  in  pure  effulgence  ahlnt.  rnftswiiL 

D.Krk'LY,  ad.    With  darkness  ;  obscurely. 

DARK'-Mf.\D-^D,  <i.  Having  a  dark  mind: 
gloomy ;  ill-disposed.  Baxter, 
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DARKNESS 

DARK'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
dark  ;  absence  of  light ;  obscurity. 

DaHnes.1  and  light  are  both  alike  to  thee.     I's.  cxxxix.  12. 

2.  Concealment ;  secrecy  ;  privacy. 

What  1  tell  you  in  ilurkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light,  itatt.  x.  27. 

3.  State  of  being  intellectually  clouded  ;  want 
of  knowledge;  ignorance. 

Enliglitener  of  my  daikncss,  gracious  things 

Thou  hast  revealed.  Milton. 

4.  The  quality  of  lacking  brightness  ;  as, 
"  The  darkness  of  clouds,  colors,  &c." 

5.  Cheerlessness  ;  gloom.  Joel  ii.  2. 

6.  Foulness  ;  impurity  ;  wickedness. 

His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profaned. 

And  with  their  (/a/-/t«c;«  durst  atl'ront  his  light.    Milton. 

Syn. —  Darkness  is  the  reverse  of  light,  and  it  is  the 
absence  of  light :  it  is  a  stronger  term  than  obscuri- 
tp,  which  is  partial  darkness,  and  is  the  reverse  of 
brightness  or  clearness.  Dimness  is  obscurity,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  sight.  What  is  dark  is  not  seen  ;  what  is 
oftscare  is  not  seen  clearly.  i)arA-He.s-;*  of  night ;  dim- 
ness of  vision.  A  dark  night ;  obscure  atmosphere  ; 
dim  sight;  ^/oom?/ prospect.  The  darkness  of  igno- 
rance ;  obscurity  of  meaning  or  of  condition ;  gloom 
of  superstition. 

OARK'SOME,  a.  Gloomy  ;  obscure ;  dark.  "  Dark- 
some desert."  Milton. 

DARK'-SOULED  (sold),  a.  Having  a  dark  soul 
or  mind.  Clarke. 

DARK'-WORK-ING  (-wurk-),  a.  Working  in  a 
dark  manner.  "  Dark-icorking  sorceress.'  Shak. 

DARK'Y,  n.    A  negro.     [Low.]  Bartlett. 

DAR'LJNG,  a.  Favorite ;  tenderly  beloved  ••where 
is  your  darling  Rutland  i  "  Shak. 

DAR'LING,  n.  [A.  S.  deorling  ;  dear,  dear,  and 
ling,  noting  condition.]  A  favorite  ;  one  much 
beloved. 

She  became  the  darling  of  the  princess.  Addison. 

DARN,  V.  a.  [ W.  darnio,  to  piece.  —  A.  S.  dyrnan, 
to  hide.]  [*.  DARNED  ;  pp.  darning,  darnkd.] 
To  mend,  as  a  hole  in  any  textile  fabric,  by  sew- 
ing in  imitation  of  the  original  texture. 

He  spent  every  day  ten  hours  in  his  closet,  iu  darning  his 
stockings,  which  he  performed  to  admiration.  Swift. 

DARN,  n.  [W.  darn,  a  patch.]  A  part  that  is 
darned  in  any  textile  fabric.  Hyde. 

DAR'N^L,  n.  [From  A.  S.  derian,  to  hurt.  Rich- 
ardson.'] {Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses,  includiJig 
rye-grass,  or  ray-grass  ;  Solium.  Loudon. 

DARN'^R,  n.    One  who  darns. 

DAR'NpX,  n,  A  kind  of  cloth  from  Belgium;  — 
so  called  from  the  city  of  Doornick.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

DAR'NIC,  n.    See  Dornic. 

DARN'JNG,  n.    The  act  or  work  of  one  that  darns. 

DA-R66'-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  Egj'ptian  syca- 
more ;  Ficus  sycamorus.  P.  Cyc. 

\  DAR-RAIN'.(d9r-ran'),  v.  a.  [Norm.  Fr.  dareigner, 
to  prove.] 

1.  To  prepare  for  ;  to  range  troops  for.  "  Dar- 
rain  your  battle."  Shak. 

2.  To  test ;  to  try. 

Redoubted  battle  ready  to  darrain.  Spenser. 

DAr'REJN,  a.  [Norm.  Fr.  darrain ;  a  corrup- 
tion of  Fr.  dernier.']  {Law.)  Last.  "  Darrein 
continuance." 

Darrein  presentment,  the  last  presentment  of  a 
benefice.  Blackstune. 

■  vAr'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  i5/p&),  to  skin,  to  flay.]  (Anat.) 
The  process  of  removing  the  skin,  tor  exposing 
the  organs  covered  by  it.  Lhtnglison. 

DART,  n.  [A.  S.  darath  ;  Ger.  tart ;  Sw.  dart ;  It. 
4r  Sp-  dardo  ;  Fr.  dard.] 

1.  A  short,  missile  weapon  thrown  by  the 
hand  ;  a  small  lance. 

2.  (Poetry.)  Any  missile  weapon.  Shak. 

3.  {Ich.)  A  sort  of  fish ;  the  dace  ;  Leuciscus 
vulgaris.  —  See  Dar.  Eng.  Ency. 

DART,  V.  a.     \i.  darted  ;  pp.  DARTING,  DARTED.] 

1.  To  hurl  rapidly,  as  a  javelin,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length. 

2.  To  throw ;  to  emit ;  —  applied  to  whatever 
is  viewed  as  having  rays. 

Or  what  ill  eyes  malignant  glances  dart.  Pope. 

DART,  V.  n.    To  fly  swftly  as  a  dart.  Shak. 


Darter,  or  snake-bird. 


Undibras. 
Watts. 
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DAR'TAR§,  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  teter;  Fr.  dartres. — 
See  Tetter.]  A  sort  of  scab  or  ulceration  on 
the  skin  of  lambs.  Farm.  Ency. 

DART'gR,  n-  !•  One  who  darts  or  throws  a  dart. 
2.  {Ornith.)  A 
web-footed  bird  of 
the  pelican  family 
that  feeds  upon 
fish,  and  has  a  very 
long  neck  and  a 
slender  bill ;  —  so 
called  from  their 
manner  of  sudden- 
ly darting  at  their 
prey,  and  termed 
also  snake-bird.  — 
See  PlotinjK.     Brande. 

DART'ING-LY,  ad.     Swiftly,  as  a  dart. 

DjIRTRE  (dar'tr),  n.  [Fr.]  {Med.)  A  vesicular 
disease  of  the  skin  ;  herpes.  Dunglison. 

DAR'TROys,  a.  [Fr.  dartreux.]  {Med.)  Par- 
taking of  the  character  of  dartre,  or  herpes ; 
herpetic.  Ogilvie. 

DASH,  V.  a.    [Sw.  daska,  to  strike  ;  Dae.  daske.] 

\i.  dashed;  pp.  DASHING,  DASHED.] 

1.  To  strike  or  to  throw  violently. 

In  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time 
thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.  Matt.  iv.  6. 

2.  To  ruin  ;  to  destroy. 

Nothing  shall  ever  dadi  my  joys.  Dr.  Spencer. 

3.  To  drench  by  dashing.  "This  tempest 
dashing  the  garment."  Shak. 

4.  To  suffuse  ;  to  overspread.  "  Dashed 
with  blushes  for  her  slighted  love."      Addison. 

6.  To  surprise ;  to  con  found  with  shame  or  fear. 

Dash  the  proud  gamester  in  his  gilded  car.  Pope. 

6.  To  adulterate  or  deteriorate  by  an  admixt- 
ure of  another  substance  ;  to  mix. 

Bred  to  dash  and  draw, 

Not  wine,  but  more  unwholesome  law. 

Pleasure  must  he  dashed  with  pain. 

7.  To  form  by  casting  small  stones.     Clarke, 
To  dash  over,  to  obliterate,  as  writing. —  To  dash 

off  or  nut,  to  do  something  at  a  dash  or  stroke  ;  to  exe- 
cute hastily  or  rapidly. —  To  dash  in  pieces,  to  break 
into  fragments :  —  to  destroy  ;  to  overthrow  utterly. 
"  Tliou  shalt  dash  them  inpieces  like  apotter's  vessel." 
Ps.  ii.  9. 

DASH,  V.  n.  1.  To  move  with  rapidity  or  with  vi- 
olence ;  to  rush  impetuously.  "  Dashed  through 
thick  and  thin."  Dryden. 

2.  To  draw  lines  rapidly, — hence,  to  sketch 
rapidly. 

With  just,  bold  strokes  he  dashes  here  and  there. 
Showing  great  mastery,  with  little  care.  Rochester. 

DASH,  n.     I  Sw.  iSf  Dan.  dask,  a  blow.] 

1.  A  violent  rushing  together  ;  a  collision. 
*'  The  dash  of  clouds."  Thomson. 

2.  Stroke ;  blow  ;  —  used  chiefly  with  other 
words  in  an  adverbial  sense ;  as,  "At  a  dash  "  ; 
"  At  first  dash."  Shak. 

3.  Any  thing  that  comes  with  sudden  violence. 
"  A  dash  of  rain."  _  Bp.  Taylor. 

4.  A  small  admixture  or  infusion. 

There  is  nothing  which  one  regards  so  much  with  an  eye 
of  mirth  and  pity  as  innocence,  when  it  has  in  it  a  dash  of 
folly.  Addison. 

5.  A  flourish;  an  ostentatious  show;  as,  "To 
cut  a  dash."     [Vulgar.] 

6.  {Gram.)  A  mark  of  punctuation,*  thus 
[  —  ],  denoting  a  change  in  the  constructionof 
a  sentence,  a  break,  omission,  or  transition, 
an  unexpected  turn  of  sentiment,  or  a  pause 
of  emphasis. 

7.  {Mus.)  A  small  mark,  thus  ['],  showing 
that  the  note  over  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be 
performed  in  a  short  and  distinct  manner :  — 
an  oblique  line  drawn  through  the  figures  of 
thorough-bass,  to  show  that  certain  tones  are 
to  be  sharped.  Warner. 

dAsH,  ad.  A  word  used  to  express  the  sound  of 
water  dashed. 

The  waters  thll  dash,  dash  upon  the  ground.       Dryden. 

dAsH'-UOARD,  n.  A  dasher  ;  splash-board.  Craig. 

dAsH'^R,  m.  a  piece  of  board  or  of  leather  in 
front  of  a  vehicle,  to  protect  the  driver  from  mud, 
water,  &c.,  thrown  by  the  horse's  feet.     Lewis. 

dAsh'JNG,  a.  1.  Precipitate ;  rushing  carelessly. 
"  Dashing  .  .  .  politician."  Burke. 
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2.   Making  a  flourish ;  ostentatious ;  as,  " 
dashing  young  man." 

DASH'IijM,  n.  Affected  importance  ;  foppishness. 
"  His  claim  to  .  .  .  dashism."     [r.]  Knox, 

dAs'TARD,  n,     [A.  S.  adastrigan,  to  dismay.!  A 

mean  coward ;  a  poltroon.     "  This  dastard  at 

the  battle."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Coward. 

dAs'T.ARD,  v.  a.  To  render  cowardly,  [r.]  Dryderu 

DAs'TARD-IZE,c.a.  To  intimidate,  [r.]  Howell 

dAs'TARD-LJ-NESS,  n.     Cowardliness.     Barret. 

dAs'TARD-LY,  a.  Disgracefully  or  meanly  tim- 
orous ;  cowardly.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

t  dAs'TARD-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  das- 
tardly ;  cowardliness.  Ihiloet. 
t'DAs'TARD-Y,  n.     Cowardliness.            Arnway. 

DAs'Y-URE,  n.  [Gr.  haabi,  bushy,  and  ovod,  tail.] 
{Zoi'd.)  A  genus  of  carnivorous  marsupials, 
comprehendmg  those  which  have  hairy  tails 
combined  with  digitigrade  feet.         Waterhouse. 

dA'TJI,  n.  pi.  [L.,  things  given.']  Truths  or 
premises  given  or  admitted,  from  which  to  de- 
duce conclusions  ;  the  facts  from  which  an  in- 
ference is  drawn.  —  See  Datum.  Taylor. 

DA-TA'RI-A,  n.  [It.]  The  papal  office  of  the 
chancery,  from  which  all  bulls  are  issued  ;  the 
office  of  a  datary.  —  See  Datary.      Ency.  Am. 

DA'TA-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  datarius  ;  L.  do,  datus, 
to  give.] 

1.  An  officer  of  the  chancery  of  Rome,  who 
affixes  to  the  papal  bulls  the  expression  Datum 
Romee,  {aiven  at  Rome.)  Bp.  Bedell. 

2.  The  employment  of  a  datary.  Howell. 

DATE,  n.  [Lov?  L.  datum,  from  L.  do,  datus,  to 
give  ;  It.  <3f  Sp.  data ;  Fr.  date.] 

1.  The  specification  of  the  time  of  somewrit-' 
ing,  or  of  the  stamping  of  a  coin  or  a  medal. 

The  date  of  a  letter  denotes  the  time  when  it  was  given 
from  under  our  hands.  Hutliian. 

2.  The  time  of  an  event ;    epoch ;  era ;  as, 

"  The  date  of  a  discovery." 

3.  End;  close;  termination,     [r.] 
What  time  would  spare,  from  steel  receives  its  date. 
And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  fate.  Pope, 

4.  Duration ;  continuance.  "  Ages  of  end- 
less date."     [r.]  Milton. 

Syn.  —  The  date  of  signing  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence; the  date  of  a  letter;  the  Cliristian  era^ 
the  epoch  of  the  Hegira.  —  See  TIME. 

dATE,  n.  [Gr.  SaKTv?.oi,  a  finger,  also  a  date,  be. 
cause  it  grows  out  from  the  leaves  like  the  Jitu 
gers  from  the  hand ;  L.  dactylits  ;  It.  datillo; 
Sp.  datil;  Fr.  datte.]  The  fruit  of  the  date- 
tree; —  much  used  for  food  in  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  Upper  Egypt.  Loudon. 

DATE,  V.  a.     [i.  dated  ;  pp.  DATING,  dated.] 

1.  To  note  with  the  time  at  which  any  thing 
is  written  or  done  ;  as,  "  To  date  a  letter." 

2.  To  determine  upon  a  time  as  the  true  or 
the  probable  period  of  an  event ;  as,  "  To  date 
the  invention  of  printing." 

DATE,  V.  n.    1.  To  reckon,  as  from  some  era. 

We  date  from  the  late  era  of  about  six  thousand  years. 

Bentley. 

2.  To  have  the  origin ;  to  begin ;  as,  "  The 
revival  of  Greek  learning  dates  from  the  con- 
quest of  the  Byzantine  empire." 

dAT'^D,  p.  a.     Marked  with  the  time  or  date. 

DATE'L^SS,  rt.  Without  any  fixed  term.  "Death's 
dateless  night."  Shak. 

With  forests  huge  o{  dateless  time 

Thy  will  has  hung  each  peak  sublime.  Sterling, 

DATE'-PALM  (-pain),  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  palms 
of  which  the  common  variety  is  the  date-tree ; 
Phanix.  Loudon. 

dATE'-PLUM,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  ;  Di- 
ospyros.  Loudon. 

DAT'?R,  n.  One  who  dates  writings  ;  —  api)lied 
particularly  to  the  officer  otherwise  called  da- 
tary. Cotyrave. 

DATE'— TREE,  n.  The  species  of  palm  which 
bears  the  date  ;  the  common  date-pain. ;  Phoi- 
nix  dactylifera.  Loudon. 

dAth'O-LIte,  n.    [Gr.  iaaijvw,  to  thicken,  and 
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llOof,  a  stone,  -—  in  allusion  to  its  want  of  trans- 
parency. C'raig.]  (Min.)  A  niinenil  composed 
of  silica,  lime,  and  boracic  acid;  found  in  Nor- 
way, the  Tyrol,  &c. ;  boro-silicatc  of  lime.  Dana, 

DAT'|8-(;INK  (19),  n.  (C/iem.)  A  substance  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  grape  sugar,  found  in  the 
liatisca  cannabiiui.  Brande. 

dAt'|-8I,  n.  (Logic.)  An  arbitrary  terra  denot- 
ing the  first  proposition  to  be  ii  universal  af- 
firmative, and  the  last  two  particular  affirma- 
tives. Maunder. 

DA'T|VE,  a.     [L.  dativus  ;  do,  datus,  to  give.] 

1.  (Gram.)  Noting  the  case  of  the  indirect  or 
remote  object,  the  relation  of  which,  in  Eng- 
lish, is  commonly  expressed  by  to  or  jfor. 

2.  (Law.)  In  one's  gift;  that  may  be  given 
and  disposed  of  at  pleasure  ;  —  applied  to  an 
officer  in  the    sense   of  removable,    as  distin- 

guished  from  perpetual :  —  that  which  is  given 
y  the  magistrate,  as  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  cast  upon  a  j)arty  bv  the  law  or  by  a 
testator.     '*  A  dative  executor.^'  BurriU. 

DA'TIVE,  n.  (Gram.)  The  name  of  the  case  of 
the  indirect  or  remote  object,  being  the  third 
case  of  Latin  and  Greek  nouns.  Adam. 

DA'TUM,n.;  Tp\.  DATA.  [L.,a  thing  ffiren.]  A 
truth',  statement,  or  proposition  granted  and 
admitted ;  the  fact  from  which  an  inference  is 
drawn.  —  See  Data.  Blackstotte. 

DA'Tl'M-LINE,  n.  (Surveying.)  The  horizontal 
line  of  a  vertical  section  from  which  heights 
and  depths  are  calculated.  Tanner. 

DA-TU' R4,n.  [Ar.  tatorah.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants  ;  thorn-apple.  The  common  species, 
Datura  stramonium,  is  poisonous  in  every  part, 
bringing  on  delirium,  tremors,  &c.  The  her- 
baceous part  and  the  seeds  are  used  in  medi- 
cine as  a  narcotic  and  antispasmodic.    Lotidon. 

DA-TU'R|-A,  n.  (Cliem.)  A  poisonous  vegetable 
alkali  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Datura 
stramonium,  stramony  or  thorn-apple.  P.  Cyc. 

DA-TU'RJNE,  n.  (Chem.)  The  active  princinle 
of  the  Datura  stramonium,  or  thorn-apple  ;  da- 
turia.  Hamilton. 

DAUB,  v.  a.  [W.  dwbio,  to  daub.  — Junius  thinks 
daub  is  of  the  same  origin  as  dabble.  —  See  Dab- 
ble.]     [l.  DAIKEI);  pp.  DAUBING,  DAUBED.] 

1.  To  smear ;  to  plaster ;  to  cover,  as  with 
mud  or  any  adhesive  substance. 

She  tmik  fiir  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  daubed  it  with 
lUme  and  witli  pitch.  JSx.  U.  3. 

2.  To  begrime  ;  to  defile  ;  to  soil. 

He 's  honest,  thouf(h  daubed  with  the  dust  of  the  mill. 

Cuiininghanu 

3.  To  disguise  ;  to  conceal. 

8o  smooth  he  dmihed  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue, . . . 
He  livnd  from  all  attainder  of  suspect.  Shak. 

4.  To  paint  coarsely. 

If  a  picture  is  ilauheil  with  many  bright  and  glaring  colors, 
the  vulgar  admire  it.  iVatu. 

5.  tTo  adorn  showily,  and  without  taste. 
"  Daubed  with  lace."  Dryden. 

6.  To  flatter  grossly,     [u.] 

Be  sure  conscience  will  not  daii).  South. 

fDAUB,  t).  n.    To  play  the  hypocrite. 

Poor  Tom 's  acold.  —  1  cannot  daub  it  &rther.         Shak. 
DAuB,  tt.     1.  Any  viscous  or  adhesive  matter. 

It  [her  fiice]  lies  In  rf««6,  and  hid  in  grease.  Drpden. 

2.  A  coarse  painting.  '"Tis  a  melancholy 
daub,  my  lord."  Sterne. 

DAUB'pR,  ji.    1.  One  who  daubs  or  smears. 

2.  A  coarse  painter. 

Euroiw's  worst  daulxr,  and  poor  Britain's  best.        Byron. 

3.  A  gross  flatterer.  Johnson. 

4.  (Printing.)  A  tool  used  for  inking  copper- 
P'»te8-  OgiMe. 

DAUB'pR-Y.n.  Adaubing;  any  thing  ..rtfuL.SVmA;. 

DAub'ING.m.     1.  Any  thing  adhesive  ;  plaster. 

2.  Coarse  painting,  U'alpole. 

3.  Gross  flattery.  Bp.  Burnet. 
DAtrB'Y,rt.  Viscous;  ghmnous;  smeary.  Dryden. 

/n'^'^'^'  **•  t^''-  ^""fof,  a  carrot;  L.  daucus.] 
(Hot.)  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants  ;  the 
carrot.  Loudon. 

pAUGH'TgE  (d4w't?r),  n.     [M.  Goth,  daughtar ; 


A.  S.  dohtor ;  Dut.  diK-hter ;  Ger.  tochter ;  Dan. 
dattcr ;  Icel.  doltir,  dochtcr  ;  Sw.  dolter.  —  Pcrs. 
dochtar;  Sans,  du/iitre  ;  Gr.  fluydri/p.] 

1.  The  female  offspring  of  a  man  or  woman. 

2.  A  daughter-in-law. 

And  when  she  come  to  her  mother-in-law,  she  said.  Who 
art  thou,  my  dauy/ilrr/  Huth  ill.  10. 

3.  Any  female  descendant.     "  This  woman, 
being  a  daughter  of  Abraham."      Luke  xiii.  16. 

4.  A  term  of  kindness  or  compassion. 

Daughter,  be  of  giwA  comfort.  ilalt.  iz.  22. 

5.  A  female  inhabitant ;  a  woman. 

Dinah  went  out  to  see  the  duughter$  of  the  land.  Gen.  zxxlv.  1. 

DAL'GH'TfR-lN-LAW,  n.  The  wife  of  one's 
son.  Blaekstone. 

DAUGH'TpR-LfiSS  (daw'ter-ies),  o.  Having  no 
daughter  ;  without  a  daughter.  Gowcr. 

DAUGH'TpR-Ll-NftSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  a 
daughter,  or  of  being  daughterly.  More. 

dAugH'T?R-LY  (daw'ier-l?),a.  Like,  or  becom- 
ing, a  daughter ;  dutiful.  "  Your  ycry  daughterly 
dealing."  ^ir  T.  More, 

dAuK,  n.  [Hind.  rfr)A-.1  The  post  or  mail :  — a 
system  of  forwarding  letters  and  passengers  by 
bearers  stationed  at  certain  distances.     Smart. 


F,  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  diwnt, 
/'.],  I',  a.     [L.  domito, 

Shinner  and  Johnson. 

Jitmivson.  —  Sullivan 
ifidoi,  to  subduej  [i. 
O,  DAUNTED.]  To  in- 
;  to  check  by  fear  of 


discouraxe  us,  while  others 
aianrille. 


DAUNT  (dant)  [dint,  W.  J. 
S.  E.  K. ;  dftwnt  or  dam, 
to  subdue  ;  Fr.  dompter. 
—  Scot.  d:mf,  to  subdue, 
says  the    root   is   Gr.  ii 

DAUNTED  ;  pp.  DAUNTIN 

timidate ;  to  dishearten 
danger. 

Some  pretences  tiaunt  and 
raise  us  to  a  brisk  assurance. 

D.\UNT'5R,  n.    One  who  daunts.  Warner. 

DAUNT'LgSS,  a.  Fearless  ;  intrepid  ;  incapable 
of  being  intimidated  by  danger  or  difficulty. 
"  The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution."         Shak. 

DAUNT'LpSS-NfiaS,  n.    Fearlessness.      Bailey. 

DAU'PHJN  (daw'fjn),  n.  [Gr.  hil<pii,  fif}.<ftvo<:,  a  dol- 
phin ;  L.  delphinus ;  Fr.  dauphin.'^  The  title 
originally  borne  by  the  counts  of  Viennois,  who 
wore  the  figure  of  a  dolphin  as  an  armorial 
bearing,  and  in  1349  transferred,  together  with 
the  province  of  Dauphine,  to  the  heir-apparent 
of  the  crown  of  France ;  the  title  of  the  eldest 
son  of  the  King  of  France.  Since  the  revolution 
of  1830  the  title  has  been  discontinued.  P.  Cyc. 

dJu'PII/JVE,  n.  [Fr.]  The  wife  of  the  dau- 
phin ;  the  dauphiness.  F.  Bush, 

dAu'PII  IN-fiSS,  n.  The  wife  or  widow  of  a  dauphin. 

DA'VID-<?e6r'91-AN,  )  n. .  (Eccl.  ITi-st.)  A  fol- 
DA'VJD-IsT,  )  lower   of  the  fanatic  or 

impostor  David  George,  of  the  16th  century, 
who  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah,  rejected  mar- 
riage, and  denied  the  resurrection.  Pagitt. 

DA'VID-SON-Ite,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a 
greenish-yellow  color  ;  a  variety  of  beryl ;  sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  glucina.  Dana. 

da'vid'^stAff,  n. 
used  by  mariners. 

DA-Vl'NA,  n.     (Min.)  See  Davyne 

DA'VJT    [da'vjt,    J.    K.    Sm  ; 

dSv'it,  If"6.],n.   [Vr.darier.] 

(Naut.)  A  short  spar  with  a 

sheave  at  the  end  used  as  a 

crane  to  hoist  the  flukes  of 

the  anchor  to  the  top  of  the 

bow:  —  pi.   two   cranes   for 

suspending  a  boat  over  the 

side  or  the  stem  of  a  vessel. 

Mar.  Diet.     Dana.  Darits. 

DA'vITE,  n.   (Min.)  Same  as  Da>'YT.  Eng.Ency. 

A  sailor's  name   for  a  sea- 
Craig. 

I)/\'VYNE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  consisting  chief- 
ly of  silica,  alumina,  and  potash,  found  among 
masses  of  lava  from  Mt.  Vesuvius,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  ;  a  variety  of 
ncpheline.  liana, 

DAVYT,  »».  (.Vim.)  A  fibrous  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina; feather-alum;  hair-salt.  Dana, 


(\aut.)    An   instrument 
Crabb. 


DA'VY    J0NE§,  n, 
devil. 


dA  W,  n.  [Skinner  thinks  it  is  bo  called  froni  the 
sound  it  utters.]  A  bird;  the  jackdaw,  Ac 
"  Crows  and  duKs."  Shak. 

dA  W,  r.  n.    [See  Dawn.]  1.  fXo  d»wn.  "  Mom- 

madatcs."  Drayton. 

2.  To  thrive.    [Local.]  GroM. 

t  DAw,  r.  a.    To  daunt ;  to  frighten.  Shak. 

You  date  him  too  much,  in  troth,  dr.  R.  Jomm^ 

t  dA  W'COCK,  n.  A  male  daw  ;  a  jackdaw.  Withal. 

DAw'DLE,  r.  n.  [j.  dawdled;  pp.  dawdliko, 
DAWDLED.]     To  Waste  time  ;  to  trifle. 

Come,  some  evening,  and  dawdle  over  a  dish  of  Im  *(Ui 
Die.  Jtilmmm, 

DAWDLE,  n.     A  trifler ;  a  dawdler.  l.loyd. 

DAWDLgB,  n.    One  who  dawdles  ;  an  idler. 

dAw'DY,  n.  A  slattern,     [N.  of  Eng.]  Brockett, 

dAw'ISH,  o.    Like  a  daw.     [r.]  Bale. 

dAwk,  n.  A  cant  word  among  workmen  for  a 
hollow,  rupture,  or  incision  in  their  stuff.  Moxon. 

dAwk,  v.  a.    To  mark  with  an  incision,   Moxon. 

dAwk,  n.    Mail.    [India.]  —  See  Dauk.   Brown. 

dAwm,  n.    A  copper  coin  of  the  value  of  j'^  of 

a  rupee,     [India.]  Smart. 

dAwn,  v.  n.     [A.  S.  dagian;  Dut.  dagen  ;   Ger. 

tagen.  —  See  Day.]     |^'.  dawned  ;   /»/>.  DAWN- 

INO,  DAWNED.] 

1.  To  begin  to  show  Anj  or  davlight ;  to  f?row 
light.    "  Sacred  light  begins  to  </air»i."    Milton. 

2.  To  open  ;  to  give  the  first  tokens  of  exist- 
ence ;  as,  "  The  truth  datcns  upon  my  mind." 

DAWN,  n.  1.  The  first  appearance  of  light  in 
the  morning,  or  the  time  between  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  light  and  the  sun's  rise. 

Clothing  the  palpable  and  familiar 

With  golden  exhalationi  of  the  daim.  Coleridpe. 

2.  Beginning  ;  first  rise  ;  earliest  appearance. 

These  tender  circumstances  diffuse  a  dam  at  serenity 
over  the  soul.  t'ofie. 

dA WN'JNG,  p,  a.    Growing  light :  —  opening. 
DAWX'ING,  n.     1.  Break  of  day  ;  dawn. 

This  bird  ofdaiCHiiiy  singeth  all  night  long.  Skat. 

2.  Earliest  appearance,    "  Dawnings  of  suc- 
cess." Burke. 
DA  Y  (da),  n.     [Goth,  dags  ;  A.  S.  d<eg  ;  Dut.  dag ; 
Ger.  tag;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  dag.  —  L.  rfiV».] 

1.  The  interval  of  time  during  which  the  sun 
remains  above  the  horizon  ;  the  time  between 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  night ;  —  sometimes  called  the  arti- 

Jicial  day,  though  this  designation  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  civil  day  ;  —  the  natural  day  of 
the  Romans  ;  —  the  solar  day  of  the  old  writers 
on  law.  BurriU. 

2.  The  time  in  which  the  earth  makes  a  com- 
plete revolution  upon  its  axis  with  respect  to 
any  celestial  body,  varying  in  leneth  according 
as  the  body  with  which  the  earth  s  rotation  is 
compared  is  fixed  or  movable  ;  as,  "  A  sidrreal 
day  ' ;  "  A  hauir  day."  Brande. 

C^Tlie  stderral  dati  is  the  time  that  ela|Mxw  be- 
tween two  siirrciifilvorulininationx  nf  «  fixed  Klar,  be- 
iiiE  alwayMuf  iheKniiie  IfnRlli.aiid  Fqiial  lo'XI  li.-'Wi  in. 
4.09  sec.  —  The  lunar  rfay  ia  the  time  llial  elapaea 
between  two  Hiicre«8ive  rulniination.s  of  the  iiioon,ila 
average  lengtli  being  24  h.  54  m.     HersckeL 

3.  The  ]>ortion  of  time  which  elapses  between 
two  successive  transits  of  the  sun  over  the  same 
meridian,  commencing  at  noon,  called,  in  mod- 
ern science,  the  a.itronomiral,  solar,  or  apparetU 
day.  The  length  of  this  day  is  continually  vary- 
ing, owing  to  the  unequal  Velocitr  of  the  earth 
in  different  parts  of  its  orbit,  and  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic.  Brande. 

4.  The  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  coin- 
mencing  and  terminating  at  mean  midnight, 
called  the  r/ri7  or  mean  solar  day,  being  a  mean 
of  all  the  solar  days  in  the  year.  Brande. 

A  dan.  In  c<intenii)l»tlon  of  law.  usually  romprisrs  all  the 
twentv-lhur  hours,  beginning  and  ending  at  twelve  oVIaK-k 
at  night.  Bmrrill. 

ti-  Dirterent  nacioni)  have  commenced  their  eiril 
da)i  vKTioiinh-,  aa,  the  Babylonians,  at  t^unriKe;  tli« 
rnibrians,  at  midday  ;  the  Gre<>kK,  at  tmnMt ;  and 
the  R(unanK,  aa  well  as  mo«t  nations  in  modern  tinie:^ 
at  midnight. 

5.  Light  of  day  ;  sunshine. 

The  weet  yet  glimmer*  with  some  (trcak*  of  daf.     9»b 
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6.  A  particular  point  of  time  ;  any  specified 
time  ;  a  period  :  —  life. 

In  the  dat)  thou  eatcst  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.  Qeii.  11.  V. 
My  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day.  Dryden. 

Honor  thy  father  and  tliy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  bo 
long  upon  the  land  which  the  lx>rd  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

Ex.  XX.  12. 

7.  The  contest  of  the  day  ;  victory.  "  The 
day  is  ours."  "The  day  is  lost."  "Awake, 
and  win  the  day."  Shak, 

8.  {Arch.)  One  of  the  compartments  in  a 
Gothic  window.  Weak. 

Day  by  day,  every  day.  "  Day  by  day  we  magnify 
thee."  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  —  But  or  only  from 
day  to  day,  witliout  certainty  of  continuance.  Shak. — 
One  of  these  days,  at  some  future  time.  —  To-day,  on 
this  (lay  ;  at  the  present  time.  —  Days  of  grace,  days 
granted  by  a  court  of  law  for  delay  ;  also  days  allowed 
by  custom,  and  sanctioned  by  decisions  of  courts  of 
justice,  for  the  delay  of  payment  of  a  bill  or  note  after 
the  time  specified;  the  number,  in  the  U.  S.  and  in 
England,  being  generally  three. — Days  in  bank,{Eng. 
Laic.)  days  of  appearance  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas.    Bouvier, 

DAY'BEAM,  M.    A  beam  of  light  by  day.  Bowring, 

DAY'— BED,  w.  A  couch  for  repose  in  the  day.  Shak, 

liAY'-BOOK  (da'buk),  n.  A  tradesman's  journal ; 
a  book  in  w^hich  merchants,  &c.,  make  entries  of 
their  daily  business  transactions  iu  the  order  of 
their  occurrence.  Johnson. 

DAy'BREAK,  n.  The  dawn ;  the  first  appearance 
of  light  in  the  morning.  Dryden. 

DAY'— COAL,  n.  {Mining.')  The  upper  stratum 
of  coal  in  a  mine.  Ash. 

DAY'— DREAM,  n.  A  visionary  plan  or  scheme, 
conceived  or  formed  when  one  is  awake  ;  a 
revery.  Drydeti. 

DAY'-DREAM-ING,  n.  The  act  of  making  day- 
dreams. Coleridge. 

DAY'— DREAM-Y,  a.  Relating  to,  or  abounding 
in,  day-dream's.  Coleridge. 

DAY'-FLI-^R,  n.  (Ent.)  An  insect  that  flics  by 
day.  Kirby. 

DAY'-PLO#-?R,  n.    (Bot.)  A  name  of  herba. 

ceous  plants  of  the  genus  Commelyna.      Gray. 
DAY'— FLY,  n.     {Ent.)  A  neuropterons  insect  of 

the  genus  Ephemera,  which,  after  its  change 

into  the  perfect  fly,  survives  but  a  few  hours. 
DAY'-LA-BOR,  n.    Labor  by  the  day.        Milton. 
DAY'-LA'BOR-gR,  n.      One  who  works   by  the 

day.     "  Ten  day-laborers."  Milton. 

DAY'lIghT  (da'llt),  n.     The  light  of  the  day. 

Will  you  murder  a  man  in  plain  dayliuhtl  Dryden. 

DAY'-LlL-Y,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  bear- 
ing fine  orange,  yellow,  white,  or  blue  flowers  ; 
llemerocallis.  Loudon. 

dAy'-MArE,  n.  {Med.)  A  species  of  incubus 
occurring  during  wakefulness.  Hoblyn. 

dAy'-NET,  n.    A  net  to  catch  larks,  &c.    Crabb. 

dAY'-PEEP,  n.  The  dawn  of  the  morning.  Milton. 

DAy'-ROlE,  n.  {Enq.  Law.)  A  writ,  order,  or 
rule  of  a  court  permitting  a  prisoner  to  go  with- 
out the  bounds  of  the  prison  for  one  day. Crabb. 

DAy'-SIghT  (-sit),  n.  An  affection  of  the  vision 
in  which  it  is  dull  and  confused  in  the  dark, 
but  clear  in  the  daylight; — sometimes  called 
night-blindness  and  hen-blindness.  Hoblyn. 

DAY'-SLEEP,  n.    Sleep  in  the  daytime.      Mead. 

f  dAY^'MAN  (daz'm^n),  n.  [day  and  man  ;  —  so 
called  from  his  fixing  the  day  for  decision. 
Nares.]     An  umpire  or  judge  ;  an  arbitrator. 

Daysman,  a  person  who  mediated  between  two  contending 
parties  for  the  purposes  of  recouciUation.  J{.  Hall. 

DA  Y'-SPRTng,  n.  The  rise  of  the  day ;  the  dawn. 

Hast  thou  commanded  the  morning  since  thy  days  :  and 
caused  the  day-spring  to  know  his  place?         Job  xxxviii.  12. 

DA  Y'— STAR,  n.  1.  Venus  when  she  appears  in  the 
morning ;  the  morning-star  ;  Lucifer.  2  Pet.  i.  19. 
2.  The  orb  of  day  ;  the  sun. 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed.  Milton, 

g^  See  citation  under  Diurnal  from  P.  L.,  Book 
X.  line  1069. 

Before  the  day-star  learned  to  move 

In  pomp  of  Are  along  his  grand  career.        T.  Moore, 

DAY'-STREAM,  n.     A  stream  flowing  by  day. 


DAY'S— WORK  (-wiirk),  n.  The  work  done  or  ap- 
pointed to  be  done  in  a  day. 

DAY'TIME,  n.  The  time  in  which  there  is  the 
light  of  day.  Bacon. 

dAy'-WEA-RJED  (da'we-rjd),  a.  "Weary  with  the 
work  of  day.  Shak. 

f  dAY'— WOM-AN  (da'wum-un),  n.  A  dairy-wo- 
man ;  a  dairy-maid.  Shak. 

dAY'— WORK  (-wiirk),  w.  Work  done,  or  imposed, 
by  the  day  ;  day-labor.  Fair/ax. 

DaY'-WRIT,  n.    {Eng.  Law.)  See  Day-rule. 

f  dAzE,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  dwcescan,  tt^  extinguish  ; 
dwcBS,  dull,  stupid.]     To  dazzle.  Ihyden. 

DAzE,  n.  A  glittering  stone  found  in  tin  and  in 
lead  mines.  Crabb. 

DAZ'^D,  a.    Dull;  stupid;  confused.    Halliwell. 

DAz'5D-NESS,n.  State  of  being  dazed.  Chalmers. 

DA'ZIED.    See  Daisied.  Shak. 

DAZ'ZLE  (dSz'zl),  v.  a.  [A  dim.  of  daze. — See 
Daze.]  [i.  dazzled  ipp.  dazzling,  dazzled.] 

1.  To  overpower  with  a  bright  light ;  to  dim, 
as  the  vision,  by  excess  of  light. 

Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear, 

Yet  dazzle  heaven,  that  nrightest  seraj)hiin 

Approach  not  but  with  both  wings  veil  their  eyes.  Milton. 

2.  To  astonish  by  a  bright  light ;  to  strike  or 
surprise  with  splendor  or  brilliancy. 

Their  ricli  retinue  long 
Of  liorscs  led,  and  grooms  besmeared  with  gold. 
Dazzles  the  crowd,  and  sets  them  all  agape.  Milton. 

DAZ'ZLE,  V.  n.     To  be  overpowered  with  light. 

Dazzle  mine  eyes?  or  do  I  see  three  suns?  Shak. 

DAZ'ZLE,  n.  A  dazzling  light;  brilliancy.  Moore. 

DAZ'ZLE-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  dazzling  ;  excess 
of  light ;  brilliancy.  "  It  beat  back  the  sight 
with  a  diizzlement."     [r.]  Donne. 

DAZ'ZLING, />.  a.     Overpowering  with  splendor. 

DAZ'ZL|NG-LY,  ad.     In  a  dazzling  manner. 

DE.  A  Latin  preposition,  meaning  literally  ^/ro/M, 
or  away  from,  used  as  a  prefix,  denoting  some- 
times sejxiration,  removal,  &c.,  sometimes  we- 
gation ;  and  in  some  cases,  it  is  used  intensively. 

DEA'CON  (de'kn),  n.  [Gr.  hiuKovoi  ;  Staxoiiu),  to 
serve  ;  L.  diuconus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  diacono  ;  Fr.  dia- 
cre  :  —  A.  S.  deacon ;  Dut.  diaken  ;  Ger.  diacon.l 

1.  A  church  officer  with  various  duties  in  dif- 
ferent communions.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  he  officiates  in  certain  ceremonies  as 
an  assistant  to  the  priest.  In  the  Church  of 
England,  he  constitutes  one  of  the  third  or  low- 
est order  of  th%  ordained  clergy,  and  is  empow- 
ered to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  beneficed 
clergyman  except  consecrating  the  elements  at 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  pronouncing  the  bless- 
ing. In  Presbyterian  Churches,  he  attends  to 
the  secular  interests  of  the  congregation.  In 
Independent  Churches,  he  distributes  the  bread 
and  wine  to  the  communicants. 

The  first  appointment  of  deacons  is  mentioned  in  Acts  vi., 
where  the  apostles  direct  the  congregation  to  look  out  seven 
men  of  honest  report,  upon  wliom  they  may  lay  their  hands. 

lirajide. 

2.  The  president  of  an  incorporated  trade, 
formerly,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  member  of  the 
town  council :  —  an  overseer  of  the  poor.  [Scot- 
land.] Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Clergyman. 

DEA'CON-HOOD  (de'kn-hfid),  n.  The  office  of  a 
deacon ;  deaconship.  Bosworth. 

DEA'CON-ESS  (de'kn-«s),  n.  A  female  deacon  in 
the  ancient  church.  Bp.  Patrick. 

DEA'CON-RY  (de'kn-re),  n.  The  office  of  a  dea- 
con ;  deaconship.  Goodwin. 

DEA'CON-SHIp  (de'kn-shtp),  n.  The  office  of  a 
deacon.  Hooker. 

DEAD  (ded),  a.  [Goth,  dauths  ;  A.  S.  dead  ;  Frs. 
dea<l;  Dut.  dood;  Ger.  todt ;  Dan.  &;  Sw.  dod.'] 
1.  Deprived  or  destitute  of  life  ;  lifeless  ; 
noting  that  state  of  an  organized  being  in 
which  all  the  vital  functions  have  entirely  ceased 
to  act ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  of  before  the 
cause  of  death.  "  The  king  is  dead."  "  Thou 
dead  elm."  Shak.  "  The  crew  .  .  .  were  dead 
of  hunger."     Arbuthnot. 


2.  Noting  a  state  resembling  death.  "Dead 
sleep."  Ps.  Ixxvi.  6. 

3.  Devoid  of  spiritual  life.  "  Dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins."  Eph.  ii.  1. 

4.  Lacking  warmth  or  fervor  ;  cold  ;  frigid. 

Uow  cold  and  dead  docs  a  prayer  appear  that  is  composed 
in  the  most  elegant  forms  of  speech,  when  it  is  not  height- 
ened by  Bolenmity  of  phrase  from  the  sacred  writings ! 

Addison 

5.  Wanting  action  or  motion  ;  inert ;  as, 
"Dead  matter." 

6.  Without  show  of  life ;  unenlivened.  "Dead 
winter."  Knolles. 

7.  Having  no  resemblance  of  life.  "  Dead 
coloring."  Dryden. 

8.  Obtuse  ;  dull ;  heavy. 

The  bell  seemed  to  sound  more  dead  than  it  did  when  ju«t 
before  it  sounded  in  the  open  air.  Jloyle. 

9.  Vapid;  insipid;  —  used  of  liquors. 

10.  Void  and  unvaried ;  empty  ;  vacant.  "  A 
dead  plain."  Bacon. 

11.  Deep  ;  dense.  " Dead  da.Tliness." Haytcard. 
j9S=  In  general,  dead  is  applied  to  whatever  has  any 

of  the  peculiar  or  distinguishing  qualities  or  appear- 
ances of  death,  as  stillness,  inactivity,  impotence,  dul- 
ness,  or  monotony. 

Dead  language,  a  language  that  has  ceased  to  be 
spoken. —  Dead  letter,  a  letter  which  has  remained  a 

certain  length  of  time  in  the  post-office  uncalled  for. 

The  dead,  n.  pi.  Dead  men.  "  The  sheeted  dead  did 
squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets."     Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Lifeless. 

DEAD,  n.  Time  of  the  deepest  stillness  or  gloom ; 
depth.  "In  dead  of  night."  Dryden.  "The 
dead  of  winter."     South. 

t  DEAD,  V.  n.    To  lose  force.  Bacon. 

t  DEAD,  V.  a.     To  deaden ;   to  deprive  of  force. 

"  To  dead  sound."  Bacon. 

DEAD'— BORN,  a.  Born  lifeless ;  stillborn.  Johnsmi. 

DEAD'-c6l'OR-1ng,  n.  {Paint.)  The  first  layer 
of  coloring,  of  a  dark  tinge,  serving  as  a  ground 
for  the  more  lively  colors.  Clarke. 

t  DEAD'-d6-ING,  a.  Destructive  ;  killing.  "  Some 
fierce,  dead-doing  man."  Hudibras. 

DEAD'— DRUNK,  a.  So  drunk  as  to  be  motionless 
and  insensible.  Davies. 

DEAD'EN    (ded'dn),  V.  a.      \i.    DEADENED  ;  pp. 

DEADENING,  DEADENED.] 

1.  To  diminish  or  deprive  of  force,  vigor,  or 
action  ;  to  weaken.  "Monotony  .  ,  .  soon  dead- 
ens attention."  Seeker. 

2.  To  make  vapid  or  spiritless,  as  beer.  Bacon. 

3.  To  render  less  sensible  ;  to  harden.  "Dea<l- 
ened  to  sinful  ways."  Hopkins. 

4.  {Painting.)  To  make  less  brilliant ;  to 
darken ;  to  dim. 

DEAD'-EYE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  sort  of  round,  flat- 
tish,  wooden  block,  encircled  with  a  rope  or 
iron  band,  and  pierced  with  three  holes,  to  re- 
ceive the  lanyard  ;  —  used  chiefly  to  extend  the 
shrouds  and  stays.  Mar.  Diet. 

DEAD'-FREIGHT  (-frat),  n.  {Law.)  In  contracts, 
the  amount  of  goods  required  to  complete  a 
cargo.  Bouvier. 

DEAD'HEAD,  n.  One  who  rides  in  a  public  car- 
riage, visits  the  theatre,  &c.,  without  charge. 
[Colloquial.]  Bartlett. 

DEAD'-HEART-5D,  a.  Having  a  faint  heart; 
faint-hearted,     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

DfiAD'-HEART'eD-NE.SS,  n.  Pusillanimity  ; 
faint-heartedness.     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

DEAD'jSU,  rt.  Resembling  what  is  dead;  dull; 
lifeless;  inactive.  Stajf'ord. 

DEAD'-KtLL-ING,  a.     Instantly  killing.       Shak. 

D£AD'-LTfT,  m.  a  lift,  as  of  a  dead  body  ;  a  lift 
made  with  main  strength.  Hutlibras. 

DEAD'-LIGFITS  (ded'lits),  n.  {Naut.)  Strong 
wooden  ports  or  shutters  put  over  the  glass 
windows  of  the  cabin  as  a  defence.        Brande. 

t  DEAD'LI-HOOD  (dSd'le-hfld),  n.  The  state  of 
the  dead.  Pearson 

DEAD'Ll-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  deadly ; 
power  to  produce  death. 

The  deadliness  of  Lazarus  his  sickness.  /J;'.  Taylor. 

As  for  my  relapses.  I  know  their  danger,  and  (had  I  no'' 

to  do  with  ah  infinite  mercy)  their  deadliness.  Bp.  Hall. 
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DfiAD'LY  (dSd'l?),  a.  1.  Destroying  life  ;  caus- 
ing death  ;  murderous  ;  destructive  ;  fatal. 

Hk  at  whom  I  cut 
The  weapon  with  tiich  fhtullu  force  la  guiic.        Vowjter. 

2.  Having  the  dispositivu  to  take  life  ;  san- 
guinary ;  implacable. 

Thy  askiiilant  in  quick,  fkilAil,  and  ileailly.  ShcUt. 

^jTi,.—  Drailly  is  applied  to  whntover  is  productive 
ofdeatli ;  mortal,  to  what  terminates  in  dentil ;  fatal 
and  dejlructite,  not  only  to  what  causes  death,  but  to 
any  (iroat  utiscliief.  —  DraiUij  |K>isoii  ;  ileatttij  or  impla- 
cable hatred  ;  a  mnWo/ wound  or  disease)  ti  fatal  blow 
or  malady  ;  a  deHructive  (ire. 

VkAU'l.Y,  ad.  1.  Mortally.  "  A  d<?rtrf/i/ wounded 
man.""  lizek.  xxx.  24. 

2.  Excessively  ;  extremely.  "  Deadlii  »veary." 
Orrery.    "  Deadly  cunning."    Arbuthnot. 

DEAD'IiY-CAR'RQT,  n.  (^Bot.)  An  herbaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Thapsia.  Loudon. 

DftAU'LY-HAND'gD,  a.  Sanguinary;  disposed 
to  kill.     "The  rf('a<////-/(nnrferf  Clifford."     i>hak. 

DfiAD'LY-NIGHT'SHADE,  n.  {Bot.\  A  poison- 
ous pefeimial  plant  ;  Atropa  belladonna.  —  See 
Belladonna.  Booth. 

D6aD'— MARCH,  n.  A  march,  or  piece'of  milita- 
ry music,  played  at  a  funeral  procession.    Booth. 

DEAU'Nps.s,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  dead; 
want  of  life. 

When  ho  neemcd  to  show  his  wcnVncss  in  seckinK  fViiit 
npon  that  Hg-tree  that  liud  none,  he  niaiiifcsted  his  power  l)y 
cursing  it  to  (Iracliicfn  with  a  word.  Soutn, 

2.  Want  of  some  property  pertaining,  or  anal- 
ogous, to  vital  energy,  as  of  activity,  ardor,  liveli- 
ness, or  spirit.  "The  deadnesa  of  trade."  Kil- 
Utwbeck.  "  Deadness  of  the  faculties."  Pearce. 
"  Your  .  .  .  eyes  betray  a  deadness."  Dryden. 
"Deadness  or  flatness  in  cider."     Mortimer. 

nfcAD'-NKT-TLE(dgd'n6t-tl),  M.  {Bot.)  A  plant, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Laininm,  of  several  spe- 
cies, taking  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  leaves  to  those  of  the  nettle,  without  having 
any  stinging  property.  Eny.  Ency. 

OfeAD'-PLftogtE,  n.     {Law.)  Mortmain.     Crabb. 

I)£aD'-R£cK'ON-ING  (ddd'rek'kn-jng),  n.  {Naut.) 
The  estimation  of  a  ship's  place  by  the  log,  or 
the  records  of  courses,  distances,  &c.,  in  the 
log-book,  without  observation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Dana. 

d£aD'-RIs-JNG,  n.  {Ship-buildinp.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  tnose  parts  of  a  vessel's  floor,  through- 
out her  whole  length,  in  which  the  floor-tim- 
bers abut  upon  the  lower  buttocks.  Dana. 

D£ad'-SET,  n.    1.  A  concocted  scheme  to  de- 
fraud a  nerson  by  gaming.  Grose. 
2.  A  uetcrmiuea  or  resolute  attempt.  Clarke. 

D6AD'-SHf)T,  n.    A  good  marksman.        Clarke. 

DfeAD'-STRfJCK,  a.  Struck  with  horror;  as- 
tounded. "  The  dead-struck  audience."  Bp.  Hall. 

d£ad'-TOp,  n.  A  disease  incident  to  young 
trees.  Farm.  Ency. 

DfiAD'-VOT-JNG,  a.  Immutable  or  inexorable 
in  voting.  Cotcper. 

DfeAD'-wA-TeR,  n.  (Xaut.)  The  eddy  of  water 
made  under  a  vessel's  counter  or  stern  when 
slje  is  advancing.  Dana. 

d£ad'-wInI),  n.  (yatU.)  The  wind  directly 
against  the  course  of  the  ship.  Crabb. 

DfiAD'-VVOOD  (-wfid),  n.  (Xaut.)  Blocks  of 
timber  laid  upon  each  end  of  the  keel  where 
the  vessel  narrows.  Dana. 

DEAD'-WORKS  (-wUrks),  n.  pi.  (Natd.)  The 
parts  of  a  ship  which  are  above  the  stirface  of 
the  water  when  she  is  balanced  for  a  voyage. 

I  DfiAF  (d«0  [def,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jn.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Kenrtck,  Scott,  Barclay,  Xares  \  dsf,  »'&.],«. 
tGoth.  daubs;  A.  S.  Sf  Frs.  (leaf;  Dut.  doof; 
Ger.  laub ;  Dan.  dov  ;  Icel.  dattfi  Sw.  dqf.] 
^  L  Wanting  the  sense  of  hearing,  or  liaving 
impaired  or  defective  hearing. 

,  Ah'ind  or  lica/ mnn  has  infinitely  more  reason  to  deny 
Wie  lieinK,  or  the  imsaihility  of  the  bcin»f,  of  light  or  sounds, 
Uian  an  atheist  can  have  to  deny  or  doubt  of  the  existence 
»•  t"*-  Clarte. 

2.  Noting  an  indisposition  to  listen  ;  — some- 
times used  with  to. 

Kone  10  c/eq/'ai  thoae  who  wlU  not  hear.         Proverb. 


O  that  men's  ears  should  be 
7b  counsel  tl^n/',  but  nut  lu  flattery  1  .Shai. 

3.  Sttinned ;  having  the  sense  of  hearing 
overpowered.    "/Jea/' with  the  noise."  Dryden. 

4.  Obscurely  affecting  the  sense  of  hearing  ; 
sounding  low,  hollow,  or  dull.  "  A  deaf  mur- 
nnir."  hryden. 

5.  Barren  ;  blasted.    [North  of  Eng.] 

A  druf  nut  is  a  nut  of  which  the  kernel  is  decayed,  (it-nat. 

Jtg-  Tlie  pronunciation  of  this  word  Is  unifiirnily 
marked  (/;^(also  drafen,  defln)  by  ttie  English  ortliu- 
epists  ;  but  it  is  very  coninion  In  the  V.  S.  to  pr<inounr« 
it  def. —  Korby  says  that  the  diplitlinniz  ra,  in  the  vul- 
gur  or  common  language  of  Norfolk  and  Hufiolk,  in 
England,  "  has  the  sound  of  long  e  in  some  cases  in 
which  it  ougtit  not  to  have  it,  as  in  de^if,  dead,  tread, 
spread,"  Slc. 

||I)£af  (d«f),  V.  a.  To  make  deaf;  to  deafen. 
"  Deafed  with  clamors."  Shak. 

II  DfiAF'EN  (derfn)  j^dfiffn,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  It.  Kenrtck,  Scott,  Barclay,  Nares ; 
dC'fn,  Wb-I,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  power  of 
hearing;  to  make  deaf;  to  stun.  "Deafened 
with  promiscuous  cries."  Addison. 

II  DfiAF'LY  fdSf  I9),  ad.  Without  sense  of  sounds : 
—  obscurely.  Johnson. 

II  DfiAF'LY,  a.  Lonely ;  solitary ;  far  from  neigh- 
bors.    [Local,  Eng.J  Ash. 

II  DEAF'-MUTE,  n.  A  person  who  is  both  deaf 
and  dumb.  P.  Cyc. 

jjDEAF'NpsS  (dern^s),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
deaf ;  Imperfection  in  the  sense  of  hearing. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  hear  a  man  three  yards  off  by 
reason  of  tlenfatss.  State  Trial*. 

2.  Indisposition  or  refusal  to  listen  ;  unwill- 
ingness to  hear. 

I  found  such  a  deafness  that  no  declaration  from  the  bish- 
ops could  take  place.  Kiny  Charles. 

DEAL,  n.  [A.  S.  dal ;  Dut.  deel ;  Ger.  theil; 
Dan.  ar  Sw.  del.'] 

1.  A   part ;  a  portion ;  a   division  ;  a  dole  ; 

Quantity  ;  degree ;  extent.     "  A  tenth  deal  of 
out"    Ex.  xxix.  40.    "  A  great  deal  of  artifice 
and  sophistry."     Addison. 

What  a  dral  of  cold  business  doth  a  man  misspend  the 
better  part  of  life  in  —  in  scattering  compliiucnts  and  tender- 
ing visits  I  B.JcHfon. 

2.  The  act  of  dealing  cards. 

The  deal,  the  shuffle,  and  the  cut.  Swift, 

3.  {Arch.)  The  small  thickness  into  which  a 
piece  of  timber  is  cut  up  ;  —  now  applied  to 
the  wood  or  timber  of  fir  or  pine  cut  or  sawed 
into  dimensions  of  6  feet  or  more  in  length,  7 
inches  or  more  in  width,  and  from  3  to  4  inches 
in  thickness.  Pieces  under  6  feet  in  length 
are  called  deal  ends.  If  less  than  7  inches 
wide  they  are  called  battens.  P.  Cyc. 

Whole  deal,  a  term  for  the  standard  thickness  of  1} 
inches,  by  which  deals  are  purchased,  and  to  which 
they  are  reduced,  whatever  may  l>e  their  actual  thick- 
ness.—  Slit  deal,  deal  of  half  the  standard  thickness 
of  i\  inches.  Brande. 

DEAL,  V.  a.  [Goth,  dailyan;  A.  S.  dcelan;  Dut. 
deelen;  Ger.  theilen  ;  Dan.  dele;  Sw.deia.]  [«". 

DEALT  (t  DEALED)  ;  pp.     DEALING,  DEALT, 
(t  DEALED).! 

1.  To  divide  ;  to  distribute  ;  to  share ;  to  give. 

Deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry.  Jsa.  WlU.  7. 

2.  To  bestow  in  succession. 

One  with  a  broken  truncheon  deals  his  Mows.        Dryden. 

DEAL,  V.  n.  1.  To  act,  behave,  o»  conduct  one's 
self  with  reference  to  others. 

lie  will  ileal  clearly  and  imimrtially.  Jtllotsnn. 

2.  To  mediate;  to  intervene;  to  interpose. 
"  He  that  deals  between  man  and  man."  Baivn. 

3.  To  trade;  to  transact  business.  "They 
buy  and  sell,  they  deal  and  traffic."  SoutJi. 

To  deal  hij,  to  treat  in  any  inanntr.  "  Such  a  one 
deals  not  fairly  hit  liis  own  mind."  Lorkr. —  To  dral 
in,  to  have  tu  ilo  with  ;  to  Ite  ensaeed  in  ;  to  practise. 
"Authors  who  deal  in  (lolitical  matters." —  To  dral 
vith,  to  treat ;  to  treat  in  any  manner ;  to  use.  "  .Men 
who  have  b<»cn  thus  dealt  u-ith  by  their  country."  — 
To  contend  with  ;  to  linvo  to  do  with  ;  to  encounter. 
"  If  she  hated  me.  I  should  know  what  passion  to 
deal  ^'ith."    Sidney. 

fD^-Xh'R.\TF.,r.a.  [h.  deaOo,  d^lbatus.]  To 
whiten  ;  to  bleach.  Cockerain. 

DE-AL-BA'TIOM,  n.  The  act  of  whitening.  "Calci- 
nation . . .  dtfalbation,  rubification."  [r.]  Howell, 


HtwJ^K,  n.    L  One  who  deals ;  a  trader. 

I  was  ar<|ualntr<l,  t  ronrvss,  with  their  practlcrai  but  I 
never  did  inti'nd  to  Iw  a  ilrairr  In  llirm.  Slatr  TVialM. 

2.  One  who  distributes  the  cards.      Johnson. 

DEAL'I.NG,  n.  1.  Action;  practice;  conduct. 
"  The  dealings  of  men  who  adniininter  govcm- 
nient."  Addison. 

2.  Treatment.  "They  cannot  but  expect 
very  severe  dealings."   Parliamentary  History. 

3.  Intercourse  ;  trade  ;  business ;  traffic. 
Syn.  — See  Commerce. 

DfiALT  (deit),  I.  &  p.  from  d*al.    See  Deal. 

DEAL'-TREE,  n.  The  tree  from  which  deal*  are 
made ;  the  fir-tree.  Clark*. 

t  D{:-AM'Br-LATE,  r.  n.  [L.  deambtilo,  deambu- 
latus.]     To  walk  abroad.  ('ockeram. 

tDe-AM-Br-LA'TIQ.V,n.  \l..deambulatio.\  The 
act  of  walking  abroad.  Elyot. 

t  D5-AM'Br-LA-TQ-RY,  a.  Removing  from  one 
place  to  another ;  strolling ;  ambulator}'.  "/Jt- 
andmlatory  actors."  Bp.  Morton. 

t  D5-Am'BV-LA-TQ-RY,  n.  [L.  deambulatorium.] 
A  sheltered  place  to  walk  in.  Warton. 

DEAN,  n.  [L.  dfcanus,  a  chief  of  ten  (from  L. 
decern,  ten;  Gr.  filxn);  It.  decano;  Sp.  dean; 
Tt. doyen. —  A.  S.  deacon,  diacon  ;  Dut.  diaken.\ 

1.  {Church  of  England.)  An  ecclesiastical 
dignitary  of  three  classes ;  namely,  deans  of 
cathedrals,  rural  deans,  and  deans  in  peculiars. 

Its-  The  dran  of  a  cathedral  is  an  ecrleciastirai 
magistrate,  next  in  degree  to  the  bishop.  He  is  chief 
of  the  chapter,  and  is  called  a  dean  liecause  he  fonner- 
ly  presided  over  ten  prebendaries  or  canons.  A  rural 
dean  was  orignally  a  beneficetl  clercyni-in  appointed 
by  the  bishop  to  exercise  a  certain  jurisdiction  in  dis- 
tricts of  a  diocese  remote  from  his  (lenxmal  superin- 
tendence ;  but  his  chief  duty,  at  present,  is  t«i  visit  a 
certain  numlier  of  parishes,  and  to  report  their  condi- 
tion to  the  bishop.  A  dran  in  peculiars  is  a  dean  of  a 
particular  parish  and  church,  or  rural  district  that  baa 
jurisdiction  within  itself,  and  is  not  under  the  ordinary 
of  the  diocese.     Brande. 

2.  An  officer  in  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  (Eng.),  who  superintends  the 
religious  services  in  the  college  chapels.  Warton. 

3.  In  some  colleges,  as  University  College, 
London,  the  head  of  the  faculty.  Warton. 

4.  A  clerk  or  secretary  of  the  faculty  of  a 
theological,  a  law,  or  a  medical  school.    ['U.  8.] 

Dean  and  chapter,  the  style  and  title  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  a  cathedral,  hook. —  Dean  of  the  arches, 
the  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of  Arclies.  [Eng.]  — 
The  dran  of  faculty,  president  of  the  faculty  of  advo- 
cates in  E<linburgh.  —  A  dran  ofmiild,  the  chief  officer 
of  the  merchant  guilds,  or  societies  of  trading  persons. 
[Scotland.]  —  .\  dean  ufa  v>ona.itenf,  a  siifierior  under 
an  ahliot,  to  assist  in  the  oversight  of  the  luonka. 

Syn.  —  See  Clerovman. 

DEAN'ER-Y,  n.  1.  The  office  of  a  dean.  Clarendon. 

2.  The" revenue  of  a  dean.  Strift. 

3.  The  house  of  a  dean.  Shak. 

4.  A  division  of  an  archdeaconry,  forroerly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  dean. 

Each  archdeaconrj-  Is  divided  Into  rural  decmrrm.  and 
each  deanrrp  is  divided  into  parifhea.  Blactslome. 

DEAN'gSS,  n.    The  wife  of  a  dean.  Stente. 

DEAN'SH|P,  n.    The  office  of  a  dean.       Warton. 

DEAR  (d6r),  a.  1.  [A.  S.  deor,  or  rfyrc,  precious, 
beloved  ;  Dut.  titer  ;  Ger.  theiier  ;  Sw.  rfyr  ; 
Dan.  dyr.]     At  a  high  price  ;  costly  ;  expensive. 

To  fbed  on  rrniaon  when  it  sold  so  •tear.  /'ope, 

2.  Attended  with  scarcity  and  high  prices. 
"  A  dear  year."  Johnson, 

3.  Highly  valued ;  precious ;  beloved. 

Bo  Tr  follower*  of  Ood,  as  drar  children.  E)>A.  r.  I. 

4.  t  [.\.  S.  derian,  to  hurt.]  Hateful ;  griev- 
ous. 

Would  t  had  mrl  mv  dearest  ftie  In  hCBTca 

Orerer  I  hadaren  thaldayl  Sha/u 

t  DEAR,  r.  a.    To  make  dear.  Shelton, 

DEAR  (d€r),  n.     A  word  of  endearment ;  darling. 

Go.  denr\  each  minute  do«<  new  danger  bring.      Drfden, 

DEAR'BORN,  H.     A  light,  fotir-wheeled  carriage. 

DEAR'-UOCGIIT  (dtr'blLwt),  a.  Bought  at  a  high 
price.     "  Dear-bought  bles-sings."  Dryden. 


t  DEAR'L|NG,  n.     A  darling. 


Spenser. 
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ufiAR'-L6vED  (der'luvd),  a.  Much  loved.  "My 
dear-loved  cousin."  Shak. 

DEAK'LY,    ad.      1.    At  a  high  price.     "  Bought 

dearly  enough."  Bacon. 

2.  With  great  fondness  or  affection.     "  He 

loved  her  dearly."  Wotton. 

t  DEARN,».  a.  To  dam.  — See  Darn.  Sherwood. 

t  DEARN  (dern),  a.  [A.  S.  deom,  or  dyni.]  Lone- 
ly ;  solitary  ;  secret.  S/mk. 

DEARN,  n.  (Arch.)  A  door-post;  a  threshold; 
—  written  also  dern.  Britton. 

DEAR'N^SS,  n.  1.  Quality  of  being  dear ;  high 
price.     "  The  dearness  of  corn."  Swift. 

2.  Fondness ;  tender  estimation ;  precious- 
ness ;  affectionateness. 

The  peace  between  the  two  kings,  whatever  mutual  dear- 
nesses  there  had  appeared,  was  but  short.  Stryiic. 

t  DE  A  RN '  LY,  ad.  Secretly  ;  privately  :  —  mourn- 
fully.    "  That  dearnly  cried."  Spenser. 

DEAR'-PiJR-CHASED  (-chsist),  a.  Purchased  at 
high  price.  Watts. 

DEARTH  (derth),  n.  [From  A.  S.  d^or,  dear ;  or 
derian,  to  hurt.  —  "  Dearth  is  the  third  person 
sing.,  and  means  some  or  any  season  or  weath- 
er, or  other  cause,  which  dereth,  or  maketh 
dear,  hurteth  or  doeth  mischief."    Richardson.'] 

1.  A  scarcity  which  makes  food  dear. 

In  times  of  dearth,  it  drained  much  coin  out  of  the  king- 
dom to  furniah  us  with  corn  from  foreign  parts.  BacoDi. 

2.  Want ;  need  ;  famine. 

Of  every  tree  that  in  the  garden  grows 

Eat  freely  with  glad  lieart;  fear  here  no  dearth.    Milton. 

3.  Barrenness  ;  poverty  ;  sterility.  "  That 
dearth  of  plot."  I>ryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Scarcity. 

f  DE-AR-TlC'U-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  de,  priv.,  and  ar- 
ticulus.']     To  disjoint ;  to  dismember.      Bailey 

DEAR'Y,  w.  A  word  of  endearment;  a  dear.     Hill. 

DBAS,  n.    See  Dais.  Walter  Scott. 

DEATH  (detli),  n.  [Goth,  danthus  ;  A.  S.  death  ; 
Dut.  dood  ;  Ger.  tod ;  Dan.  §  Sw.  dsd.  —  See 
Dead.] 

1.  Extinction  of  life ;  entire  loss  of  vitality  ; 
that  state  of  an  organized  being  in  which  all 
its  natural  functions  have  ceased  to  act ;  mor- 
tality ;  decease  ;  demise  ;  dissolution  ;  departure. 

Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  1  will  give  thee  a  crown 
of  life.  Rev.  ii.  10. 

2.  Imminent  peril  of  death.  "In  prisons  more 
frequent,  in  deaths  oft."  2  Cor.  xi.  23. 

3.  The  cause  of  death ;  —  used  either  of  the 
agent  or  of  the  instrumental  cause. 

The  endeavors  Achilles  used,  to  meet  with  Hector,  and  be 
the  (leuth  of  him,  is  the  intrigue.  Broome. 

When  hissing  through  the  air  the  feathered  deaths  were 
dealt.  Drydcn. 

4.  A  skeleton,  as  the  symbol  of  mortality. 
"  Married  to  a  death's  head."  Shak. 

I  was  all  ear. 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  Death.  Milton, 

5.  Unlawful  taking  of  life ;  murder.  "  A 
man  of  death."     [r.]  Bacon. 

6.  State  of  being  under  the  power  of  sin,  or 
of  being  spiritually  dead. 

He  that  lovcth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death.  1  John  iii.  14. 

7.  (Theol.)  Damnation;  endless  punishment. 
"  Everlasting  death."  Church  Catechism. 

Cioil  death,  {Law.)  the  state  of  a  person  who, 
thougli  having  natural  life,  has  lost  all  his  civil  rights. 

Syn.  —  Death  is  used  to  denote  the  final  lot  of  all 
tiling!^  living,  of  man,  beasts,  plants,  &c.  Departure, 
decease,  and  demise  are  expressions  applied  only  to  the 
condition  of  human  beings.  —  The  decease  of  a  man,  or 
his  departure  from  this  life  ;  the  demise  of  a  king  ;  the 
mortality  of  all.  "  The  three  words  death,  decease,  and 
demise  all  denote  the  same  thing.  The  first  is  the  sim- 
ple and  familiar  term  ;  the  second  is  formal,  being 
much  used  in  proceedings  at  law  ;  the  third  is  cere- 
monious, and  scarcely  used  of  any  but  princes  and 
grandees."  Campbell. 

I'fiATH'— BED,  n.  1.  The  bed  on  which  a  person 
dies.     "  Thou  'rt  on  thy  death-bed."  Shak. 

2.  A  man's  last  sickness. 

A  death-bed '»  a  detector  of  the  heart.  Yonng. 

3.  (Scotch  Law.)  A  state  of  sickness  which 
erds  in  death.  BurrilL 


DfiATH'-BELL,  n.  The  bell  that  announces 
death;  the  passing  bell.  Cowper. 

DEATH'-BLOW,  n.  A  fatal  blow  or  stroke  ;  de- 
struction. Qu.  Rev. 

DEATH'-BOD-ING,  a.  Portending  death.  "Death- 
boding  cries."  Shak. 

DEATH'-DAnce,  n.    The  dance  of  death.  Burke. 

DE  ATH'-DART-ING,  a.  Inflicting  death,  as  with  a 
dart.  " Death-darting  eye  [of  cockatrice]. "iS'A«A. 

DEATH'-DAY,  n.  The  day  of  one's  death ;  the 
day  of  dissolution.  Drayton. 

DEATH'-DEEP,  a.  Resembling  the  state  of 
death ;  profound.  Young. 

DEATH'-D5-VOT'5D,  a.  Devoted  or  doomed  to 
death.  Francis. 

DEATH'-DO-JNG,  n.    Destruction. 

DEATH'-d6-ING,  a.    Destructive.  Kirby. 

DEATH'-DOOMED  (-d8md),  a.  Doomed  or  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Coleridge. 

DEATH'PUL,  a.  Full  of  slaughter  ;  causing 
death ;  murderous  ;  destructive. 

The  deathful  scene;  princes  on  princes  rolled.        Fope. 

t  DEATH'FI)l-NESS,  n.  Appearance  as  of  death. 
"  llemote  from  a  deathf illness."        Bp.  Taylor. 

DEATH'J-FY,  v.  a.  [Eng.  death,  and  L.facio,  to 
make.]     To  kill  or  make  dead,  [r.]    Coleridge. 

DEATH'L^SS,  a.  Immortal ;  never-dying  ;  ever- 
lasting ;  undying. 

Ne'er  shall  oblivion's  murky  cloud 

Obscure  his  deathless  praise.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

DEATH'-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  death.  "Adeath- 
like  slumber."  Pope. 

DEATH 'H-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  death- 
ly,    [r.]  Southey. 

DEATH'LY  (deth'le),  a.  Fatal;  mortal;  deadly. 
"  Unwholesome  and  deathly."  Udal. 

DEATH'S'-DOOR  (deths'dor),  n.  A  near  approach 
to  death ;  imminent  danger  of  Ayin^.U Estrange. 

DEATH'-SHAD-OWED  (deth'shad-od),  a.  Encom- 
passed by  the  shades  of  death.  More. 

DEATH'S'-HEAD-MOTH',  n.  {Ent.)  A  large, 
handsome  moth,  so  named  from  the  remarkable 
appearance  of  the  figure  of  a  human  skull  upon 
its  thorax ;  the  Acherontia  atropos  of  modern 
authors  ;  —  called  also  hawk  moth. 

Westwood.     Baird. 

DEATHS'MAN,  n.    'An  executioner.  Shak. 

Far  more  expressive  than  our  term  of  "  executioner "  is 
their  [ancient  writers']  solemn  one  of  the  deatlisman. 

I.  Disraeli. 

DEATH'-STROKE,  n.  The  stroke  of  death; 
death-blow.  Coleridge. 

DEATH'-TO-KEN  (deth'to-kn),  n.  That  which 
signifies  approaching  death.  Shak. 

DEATH'WARD,  ad.    Toward  death.    Beau.  ^  Fl. 

DEATH'-WAR-RANT  (deth'wor-^,  n.  (Law.)  An 
order  for  the  execution  of  a  criminal.  Goldsmith. 

DEATH'-WATCH    (deth'wotsh),    n.       {Ent.)     A 

small  insect  of  the  beetle  kind  whose  ticking 

noise  has  been  imagined  to  prognosticate  death ; 

Anobium  tessellatum.  Baird. 

The  solemn  death-watch  clicked  the  hour  she  died.    Gay. 

tDf-Au'RATE,  V.  a.  [L.  deauro,  deauratus.]  To 
gild  or  cover  with  gold.  Bailey. 

t  D5-AU'RATE,  a.     Gilded.  Bullokar. 

fDE-AU-RA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  gilding.  Bailey. 

DEAVE,  or  DEVE,  v.  a.  To  deafen  ;  to  stupefy 
with  noise.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

t  DP-bAc'jCHATE,  v.  n.  [L.  debacchor,  debaccha- 
tusJ]     To  rage  as  a  drunkard.  Cockeram. 

t  DEB-AC-€HA'TrON,  n.  [L.  debacchatto.]  A 
raging ;  a  madness.  Prynne. 

Dg-BA'CI.E  (de-ba'kl),  n.  [Fr.  debacle,  a  break- 
ing up.]  {Geol.)  The  geological  or  pristine 
deluge  :  —  a  great  rush  of  waters  which  breaks 
down  all  opposing  barriers,  carrying  with  it 
stones,  rocks,  and  other  fragments,  and  spread- 
ing them  in  all  directions.  Brande. 


V,  V.  a.      U.   DEBARRED  ;  pp.  DEBARRING, 

RRED.]     To  exclude;    to  hinder;  to  pre- 
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DEBARRED.]     xo  exciuae ;    to  ninaer ;  to  pre- 
vent. "  Debarred  from  all  commerce."  Raleigh. 
Syn.  —  See  Deprive. 

t  D^-BARB',  V.  a.  [L.  de,  priv.,  and  barba,  the 
beard.]     To  deprive  of  the  beard.  Bailey. 

D^;-BARK',  V.  a.  [Fr.  debarqiier ;  de,  from,  and 
barq^ie,  a  vessel.J  [i.  debarked  ;  pp.  debarr- 
ing, debarked!]  To  land;  to  set  on  shore; 
to  disembark.  Bailey.     Ed.  Rev. 

4®=-  This  word,  though  found  in  the  principal  Eng- 
lish dictionaries,  is  little  used  in  England  ;  and  the 
use  of  it  has  been  censured  by  English  critics. 

D^;-BARK',  V.  n.  To  ^o  on  shore  ;  to  land  ;  to  dis- 
embark; as,  "  The  infantry  have  debarked." 

DE-BAR-KA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  disembarking, 
or  landing  ;  disembarkation.  Todd. 

D?-BAR'Mt:NT,  n.  The  act  of  debarring  or  ex- 
cluding; exclusion.  CJialmers. 

D5-BARRASS,  v.  a.  [Fr.  debarrasser.]  To  dis- 
embarrass,    [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

D5-BASE',  V.  a.     [Norm.  Fr.  debase,  below.]     [i. 

DEBASED  ;  pp.  DEBASING,  DEBASED.]  To  re- 
duce from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state  ;  to  lower 
in  dignity,  purity,  worth,  or  any  other  quality ; 
to  degrade  ;  to  abase.  "  To  debase  religion  with 
frivolous  disputes."  Hooker.  "  Letting  his  sub- 
ject debase  his  style."    Addison. 

Pleasure  and  sensuality  debase  men  into  beasts.     Broome. 

He  reformed  the  coin,  which  was  much  . . .  debased  in  the 

times  and  troubles  of  King  Stephen.  JIais. 

Syn.  —  See  Abase. 

D5-BASE'Mt;NT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  debasing,  or 
of  reducing  to  a  lower  state.  "  The  means  oi 
improvement  or  of  debasement."  Beattie. 

2.  The  state  of  being  debased  or  degraded ; 
abasement ;  degradation.  Marston. 

Syn.  —  See  Abasement. 

D^-BAS'fR,  w.  One  who  debases.  "  Debasers  of 
metals."  Sir  W.  Jones. 

D5-BAT'A-RLE,  a.  That  raav  be  debated  ;  dispu- 
table.   "  Debatable  ground.  Hayward. 

Df-BATE',  n.     [Sp.  debate  ;  Fr.  debat.'] 

1.  A  contention  of  argument ;  a  disputation ; 
a  controversy. 

At  London,  you  may  see  men  sauntering  in  the  Court  of 
Requests,  wliile  the  most  important  debate  is  carrying  on  in 
the  two  Houses.  Umne. 

2.  The  report  of  a  debate  ;  as,  "  Hansard's 
Parliamentary  Debates." 

3.  An  altercation  ;  a  quarrel ;  a  contest. 

So  'gan  he  to  discourse  the  wliole  debate. 

Which  that  strange  knight  tor  him  sustained  had.  Spenser. 

Syn.  — See  Difference. 

D5-BATE',  V.  a.  [It.  dibattere  ;  Sp.  debatir  ;  Fr. 
debattre.]  [t.  debated  ;  pp.  debating,  de- 
bated.] 

1.  To  contend  for  in  argument ;  to  discuss ; 
to  dispute  ;  to  argue. 

He  could  not  debate  any  thing  without  some  commotion. 

Clarendon. 

2.  To  contest ;  to  fight  or  strive  for. 

They  see  the  boys  and  Latian  youth  debate 

Tlie  martial  prizes  on  the  dusty  plain.  Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Discuss. 
t  D5-BATE',  V.  n.     To  engage  in  fight.    Spenser. 
To  debate  on  or  upon,  to  deliberate  upon.  Shak.— 
To  discuss.   Tatler. 

D5-BATE'FUL,  a.    1.  Contentious ;  quarrelsome. 

"  So  debateful  and  contentious."     [ii.]        Vdal. 

2.  Full  of  conflict.     "  Debateful  strife   and 

cruel  enmity."    [ii.]  Spenser. 

D5-BATE'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  contentious  manner. 

Dg-BATE'iM^NT,  n.    Controversy  ;  contest,    [r.] 
Without  debatement  further,  more  or  less.  Shak. 

Df-BAT'^R,  n.     One  who  debates  ;  a  disputant. 

D5-BAT'lNG-SO-Cr?-TY,  n.  A  society  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  art  of  speak- 
ing extempore  ;  a  society  for  practice  in  debate. 

D?-BAUCH',    V.    a.      [Fr.    debaucher.}      [i.    DE. 

BAUCIIED;  pp.  DEBAVCHING,  DEBAUCHED.] 

1.  To  corrupt ;  to  vitiate. 

Her  pride  debauched  her  judgment.  Cowlef, 

2.  To  corrupt  with  lewdness  ;  to  pollute. 

Men  so  disordered,  so  debauched,  and  bold.         Dryden. 
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3.  To  pomipt  by  intemperate  indulgence  ;  to 
deprave  by  excesses.  Tillutaon. 

Dp-BACcn',  i\  n.    To  riot ;  to  revel.  Young. 

D5-bAuch',  n.  1.  Intemperate  indulgence ;  ex- 
cess ;  voluptuousness. 

The  flr»t  pli.vsiciaiu  by  dehniich  were  made; 

ExcrM  heipiii,  niiil  tintli  atiatains,  the  trade.         Drgden. 

2.  A  fit  of  intemperance  ;  a  drunken  revel. 

Not  M)  Sileiiua  fh>m  his  niffht'i  debauch.  Witkie. 

3.  Lewdness;  licentiousness.  Marvell. 

DkBJlUCffk  (di-hn-»Ui'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  debauchee  ; 
a  libertine;  a  rake. — See  itofE.  Sotith. 

Df-BAi;cHKD'  (d^-baiicht'),  p.  a.      Corrupted; 
vitiated  by  debauchery  ;  dissolute. 
Syn.— See  Dissolute. 

D?-BAUCH'5D-LY,  ad.  In  a  licentious  manner. 
"  To  live  .  .  .  debauched! y."  Cowley. 

D?-BAuCH'?D-NfeSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
addicted  to  intemperate  or  licentious  indul- 
gence. Dp.  Hall. 

DftB-Ai;-<?HEE'  (d8b-o-8hS'),  n.  One  addicted  to 
debauchery  ;  a  libertine  ;  a  rake.   Bp.  Berkeley. 

D?-BAucn'eR,  M.  One  who  debauches.  "The 
deceiver,  and  the  debaucher."  Bolingbrokc. 

D?-BAiJCH'5R-Y,  n.  1.  The  act  of  debauching; 
seduction  from  duly.  "  To  complete  the  de- 
bauchery of  the  army."  Burke. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dcbaiiched. 

3.  Intemperate  or  licentious  practice ;  excess ; 
lewdness.  Swift. 

D?-BArjCH'M?NT,  n.  The  act  of  debauching; 
debauchery.  "  Debauchment  and  disim]>rove- 
ment."  Bp.  Taylor. 

tD5-BAuCH'NpsS,  n,  Debauchedness.  Amtcay. 

tDp-BAuCHT'NpsS,  n.    Debauchedness.   Scott. 

tDg-BfiL',  ».  o.  [Ij.  debello.]  To  vanquish  ;  to 
conquer ;  to  overcome. 

Him  long  of  old 
Thou  didst  debet.  Milton. 

tDp-BeL'LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  debello,  debell-attis.] 
To  debel ;  to  vanquish.  Bacon. 

t  DER-pL-LA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  conquering  in 
war.  Sir  T.  More. 

D?-BfiNT'URE  (d9-b6iit'yur),  n.  [L.  debentur, 
they  are  due  ;  deheo,  to  owe.]     {^Law.) 

1.  A  custom-house  certificate,  entitling  the 
exporter  of  imported  goods  to  a  drawback  of 
the  duties  paid  on  their  importation.      Burrill. 

2.  An  instrument,  in  some  government  de- 
partments, by  which  the  government  is  charged 
to  pay  to  a  creditor  or  to  his  assigns  the  sum 
found  due,  on  auditing  his  accounts.      Brande. 

D?-BftNT'yRED  (de-hent'yurd),  a.  Noting  such 
goods  as  are  entitled  to  debenture.  Todd. 

t  neB'jLE,  a.    [L. debilis.']    Weak ;  feeble.  Shak. 

Dp-BlL/l-TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  debilito,  debilitatus  ; 
rfcftf/w,  weak.]  [t.  dehilit.vtki)  ;  p/j.  dehili- 
TATINO,  DEitiLiTATED.]  To  enfeeble;  to  weak- 
en ;  to  render  languid ;  to  enervate. 

Immoderate  watch  . . .  doth  debilitate  the  powers  animal. 

Sir  r.  Elyot. 
Sometimes  the  body  in  full  strength  we  find, 
while  various  ails  debilitate  the  liiind.  Jenyns. 

Dp-BTL'i-TAT-eD,  ».  a.    Enfeebled ;  weakened. 

"Their  debilitatett  posterity."  Broume. 

D^-BlL-I-TA'TIO\,  n.     [L.  debilitatio ;  It.  debi- 

jUuzione  ;   Sp.  dehilitacion  ;    Fr.    diflrilitntion.'] 

The  act  of  weakening.  K.  Charles. 

D^BIl;i-TY,   n.      [L.  debilitaa;   debilis,  weak; 

Fr.  rfrftiViVe.]  Weakness;  feebleness  ;  languor  ; 
decay  of  strength  ;  imbecility  ;  infirmity. 

i_tT''.*  "I^".  '"^'"8  I"'**  j»<l«<li  we  were  obliged  by  mere  rf«- 

Syn.  —  Debility,  iiijirmily,  imberility,  feebleiienn, 
veaknes.i,  and  languor  all  imply  a  want  ofstrenKtli  or 
vigor.  Debility  and  lanauor  resiwrt  that  wliicli  is 
phymcal ;  the  other  terms  that  which  is  either  phys- 
ical or  moral.  Debility  may  he  (general  or  local  ;  in- 
Jirmay\»  local  and  accidental;  imbrcilitii/feeblenrKs, 
•  nd  »eeakne»s  are  Rcneral  ;    languor,  accidental.     De- 

'.'.*  of  Itody  ;  infirmity  of  age,  of  nature,  or  of  the 
imbeetlity,  feeblentat,  or  wcakneta  of  body  or 
languor  of  feeling. 
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keeping.)  That  side  of  a  personal  account  on 
which  every  thing  of  the  nature  of  a  debt  is 
entered  ;  as,  "  To  carry  nu)ney  or  goods  to  the 
debitor  A  B." — That  which  is  entered  in  an 
account  as  a  debt ;  money  due  ;  as,  "  The  ilebilH 
exceed  the  credits."  —  That  side  of  an  account 
not  personal  which  records  the  items  of  money, 
goods,  Ac,  for  which  something  equivalent  has 
been  given  ;  as,  "  To  carry  cash  paid  for  goods 
to  the  dcint  of  merchandise." 

eti-  In  the  niodorn  HyHicm  of  book-keeping  th«ddtU 
side  of  an  account  is  the  left-hand  side. 

dSb'IT,  v.  a.  \i.  nEiiiTEi) ;  pp.  dehitino,  heb- 
iTEi).]  (Book-k/'cpitig.)  To  charge  with  debt; 
to  enter  on  the  debit  side  of  a  book.  Todd. 

Shak. 

The  act  of  freeing 
Silliman. 


t  neB'l-TOR,  n.    [L.]    Debtor. 
de-bi-tCj-.min-i-zA'tiqn,  n. 

from  bitumen. 


DE-B|-Tr;'MIN-IZE,  V.  a.  To  free  from  bitumen  ; 
to  deprive  of  bitumen.  Lyell. 

DKB'lAi,  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  The  hollow  space 
or  excavation  formed  by  removing  earth  for 
the  construction  of  parapets.  Stocqueler. 

t  Dg-BcilSE',  V.  a.    To  debauch.  Gayton. 

t  Df-BoISE',  11.    A  debauchee.  Butler. 

tDg-BOlSH',  t;.  a.    To  debauch.  Burton. 

t  D^-BoTST',  V.  a.  To  debauch.  "  Leisure  to  de- 
boist  themselves."  Donne, 

DEB-O-nAiR'  (dSb-o-nAr'),  a.  [Fr.  drbonnaire  ;  de 
bon  air,  of  a  good  appeiirance.]  Courteous  ;  af- 
fable ;  complaisant ;  gentle  ;  mild. 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair.  Milton. 

tDfiB-0-NAlR'l-TY,n.  [Pr.  dJbonnairett'.']  Com- 
plaisance; gentility;  courteousness.    Chaucer. 

DfiB-O-NAlR'LY,  cwi.     Elegantly;  gracefully. 

Your  apparel  sits  about  you  most  debonairly.  Ford. 

DfiB-O-NArR'N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  deb- 
onair; civility;  complaisance,     [r.] 


I  '11  go  to  the  duke  . 
in  the  world. 


,  with  all  the  gaycty  and  ddmnaimeia 
Sterne, 


DfiB'lT  [d«h'jt,  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  de'bjt.  JaX  n. 
I.L.  debitum  ;  debeo,  to  owe  ;  Fr.  debit.]  {Book- 


t  De-B6SH',  V.  a.     [See  Debauch.]  To  debauch. 

A  lazy  life  is  scurvy  and  deboahed.  Ford. 

Df-BdugH'  (de-b68h'),  v.  n.  [Fr.  deboucher ;  de, 
from,  and  oouche,  the  mouth.]  To  march  out 
of  a  wood,  a  narrow  pass,  or  a  defile,  into  open 
ground.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

DkBOUCHE{Ai-bo-shi'),n.  [Fr.]  An  opening; 
demand  or  market  for  goods.  liawson. 

DEBOUCHURE  (da-b8-shur'),  n.  [Fr.]  The  mouth 
or  opening  of  a  river  or  a  strait.         Macdonnel. 

DEBRIS  (da-bre'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  de,  from,  and 
briser,  to  break.]  {Geol.)  Fragments  of  rocks, 
boulders,  gravel,  or  sand,  detached  from  the 
summits  and  sides  of  mountains  ;  ruins ;  rub- 
bish. Buckland. 

DEBT  (d6t),  n.  \\j.  debitum;  debeo,  to  owe;  It. 
<^  Sp.  debito  ;  Fr.  dette.'] 

1.  That  which  one  person  owes  to  another, 
whether  it  be  money,  goods,  or  services  ;  some- 
thing due  ;  obligation  ;  due.  "  One  that  died 
greatly  in  debt."    Bacon.     "  He  that  dies  pays 

^  all  debts."     Shak. 

2.  Sin ;  trespass  ;  offence  ;  transgression. 

Forgive  us  our  deht»  as  wc  forgive  our  debtors.  Matt.  vi.  J2. 

3.  {Law.)  A  sum  of  money  due  by  certain  and 
express  agreement: — that  which  is  due  to  a 
man  under  any  form  of  obligation  or  promise  : 
—  an  action  to  recover  a  debt  or  a  certain 
specific  sum  of  money.  BxtrriU. 

The  debt  of  nature,  death. 

Syn. —  A  debt  is  liotli  oblipatorv  and  compulsory ; 
wliat  is  due  is  obligatory,  hut  not  always  coinpuUory. 
A  porsoa  contracts  debti,  and  receives  liis  due.  Pay  a 
debt ;  give  to  every  one  his  due. 

d£bT'5D  (d«t'?d),  a.     Indebted,     [r.]         Shak. 

d£bT-EE'  (dfit-«'),  n.  {Lmw.)  a  person  to  whom 
a  debt  is  due ;  a  creditor.  Blackstone. 

),  a.    Free  from  debt.     "  In 
[r.]  Chaucer. 

DfiBT'QR  (d«t'ur),  ».  [L.  debitor;  It.  debitore; 
Fr.  d-biteur.] 

1.  One  who  owes  any  thing  to  another,  as 
money,  goods,  or  sen-ices  ;  one  who  is  indebted. 
There  died  my  fluher,  no  man's  debtor.  Pop*.  \ 


DftBT'LgSS  (d«t'l?8 
honor  debtkss, " 
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2.  (Book-keeping.)  The  debit  aide  of  an  ac- 
count-book. Addison, 

tDfiB-I.L-lJ'TIQN  (dfib-nl-IUh'un),  n.  [L.  de, 
from,  andbutlio,  to  boil.J  A  bubbling,  or  boil- 
ing, over.  Bailey. 

DEBUT  (da-hd),  n.  [Fr.]  An  entrance  upon 
any  thing  ;  first  attempt ;  first  appearance  ;  — 
particularly  ajtplied  U>  the  fir»t  apftcarance  of 
an  actor,  or  hu  first  appearance  on  any  particu- 
lar stage. 

DkBUT.9J^T  fdi-bd-mnf'},  n.  [Fr.]  One  who 
makes  a  debut ;  one  who  appears  for  the  first 
time  before  the  public.  Qm.  Rev. 

DfiC A-CHciRD  (dekVkord),  n.  [Gr.  Uku,  ten,  and 
Xopfii),  a  string.] 

1.  (Mxu.)  An  ancient  musical  instrument  of 
ten  stritigs.  Hammond. 

2.  Something  having  ten  parts.  Todd. 

Dkc-A-tmoR'DQN,  n.  Same  as  Decachord.  "  A 
decachordon  of  ten  .  .  .  questions."        If  a/«on. 

d£c-A-CU'MI-NAT-5D,  a.  [L.  decantminatus  ; 
de,  from,  and  cacumen,  the  top.]  Having  the 
top  cut  off.     [r.]  Bailey. 

d£c'A-DAL,  a.    Consisting  of  tens.  Smart. 

DftC'ADE,  n.  [Gr.  iiKd<,  iitdfof ;  X/xa,  ten  ;  L. 
dccas,  decadis ;  It.  if  Sp.  decade ;  Fr.  drcadeJ] 
The  sum  or  number  of  ten,  as  ten  books,  ten 
days,  ten  years,  or  ten  parts.  "  Livy  in  the 
seventh  [book]  of  his  first  decade."  ''  Divers 
decades  of  years."  Broirne.  "  He  .  .  .  put  one 
in  each  decade  to  death."     Langhome. 

II  De-CA'DPNCE,  n.  [L.  decadetitia  ;  It.  deea- 
deiiza  ;  Sp.  decatienna  ;  Fr.  drcadence.  —  See 
Decay.]     Decay ;   decadency.  Bourlei. 

II  D(;-CA'DeX-CY  [d?-ka'd?n-B?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  K. 
Sm.  R. ;  d«k  Vd«n-ii?,  Ja.],  n.  Decay  ;  fall. 
"  To  obscurity  and  decadency."  Swinburne. 

D£c'A-DIST,  n.  A  writer  of  decades,  [r.]  Blount. 

d£c'A-g6n,  n.  [Gr.  Hko,  ten,  and  )'wi'/a,  an  an- 
gle ;  Fr.  d^cof/one.']  (Geom.)  A  plane  figure 
Having  ten  sides  and  ten  angles.  Brande. 

d£c'A-GRAM,  m.  [Fr.  decagramme  ;  Gr.  StKi,  ten, 
and  Y9''i'l"'i  the  Greek  term  for  the  Roman 
scruple.]  A  French  weight  of  ten  grammes, 
equal  to  154.34  grains  Troy. 

DEC-4-(^YM-'I-A,  n.  [Gr.  ilxa,  ten,  and  ycKif,  a 
female.]  (Bot.)  An  order  in  the  tenth  class  of 
the  Linnican  system  of  botany,  including  those 
plants  which  have  ten  pistils.  Jfetulow^ 

D£c-A-9tN'l-AN,  a.  [Gr.  iUa,  ten,  and  yoi-ij,  a 
female.]  (Bot.)  In  the  Linntean  system,  having 
ten  pistils,  or  female  organs  of  fructification. 

Dg-CA^'Y-NOUS,  o,  (Bot.)  Having  ten  pistils  or 
styles;  decagynian.  Gray. 

d£c-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  iUa,  ten,  and  t-U'.  a 
base.]     Having  ten  sides,  or  bases.  Smart. 

D£C-A-HE'DRQN,  m.;  pi.  decahedra.  (Geom.) 
A  figure  having  ten  bases  or  sides.  Smart. 

DtC  '4-Ll-  TRE,  n. 
lirpa,  apound.]  A 

or  610.28  cubic  inches,  equal  to  two  and  one 
fifth  imperial  gallons.  Airie*  ^  Peck 

DE-cAl'Q-^IsT,  n.  An  expounder  of  the  deca- 
logue. Gregory. 

d£c'A-L6gUE  (d«k'»-ISg),  n.  [Or.ifKiloyvt ;  Uta, 
ten,  and  i^oyof,  a  discourse ;  L.  deca/of/u» ;  It. 
&•  Sp.  deralogo  ;  Fr.  d<cn/otfue.\  The  ten  com- 
mandments given  by  God  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai. 

D5-CAM'5-R6N,  n.  [It.  deeamerone,  from  Or. 
^/«n,  ten,  and  4/i/po,  a  day  ;  Fr.  rf-cwiM>roa.1 
The  Anglicized  name  of  Boccaccio's  ceUbratea 
collection  of  tales,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
related  in  turn  during  ten  days.  Brande. 

DEC  'JI-ME- TRE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  iUa,  ten,  and 
fi/rpof,  a  measure.]  Ten  metres,  a  French 
measure  of  length,  equal  to  thirty-two  and  four- 
fifths  feet.  Smart. 

D^-CKMP',  r.  n.  [It.  decampnre;  Sp.  decam- 
pir  \  Fr.  decamper.  —  See  Camp.]  [i.  db- 
camped;  pp.  decamping,  decamped.] 


[Fr.,  from  Gr.  hlKa,  ten,  and 
French  measure  of  ten  litres. 
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1.  To  shift  the  camp  ;  to  move  off. 

The  army  of  the  King  of  Portugal  was  at  Klvason  the  22d 
of  the  last  month,  and  would  dtcaiiip  on  the  i!4th.        Tatler. 

2.  To  go  away  in  haste  ;  to  flee.  [Colloquial.] 

Df-CAMP'MpNT,  n.  [Fr.  decampement.']  The 
act  of  decamping ;  movement.  Johiison. 

DEC'A-NAL,  W  DE-CA'NAL  [de-ka'n?I,  Ja.  R. 
Todd ;  dek'9-n?l,  Sm.  W'b.  ;  de'k^-n?!,  K.],  a. 
[L.  decanus.  —  See  Dean.]  Pertaining  to  a 
deanery ;  set  over  ten  canons  or  prebendaries. 
"  The  seats  on  the  decanal  side."  Malone. 

PE-CAJf' DRI-4,  n.  [Gr.  hcKa,  ten,  and  avijp, 
avfipoi,  a  male,  or  stamen.]  {Bot.)  One  of  the 
Linna;an  classes  in  botany,  including  all  plants 
which  have  ten  stamens.  Craig. 

D?-CAN'DR{-AN,  o.  [Gr.  fitKn,  ten,  and  avrjp,  av- 
6po<,  a  male".]  (Bot.)  Having  ten  stamens  or 
male  organs  of  fructification.  Smart. 

D5-CAN'DROyS,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  ten  stamens  ; 
decandrian.  P.  Cyc. 

DgC-AN'GU-LAR,  a.  [L.  decern,  ten,  and  angiilus, 
an  angle.]     Having  ten  angles.  Grier. 

Df-CANT',  V.  a.  [It.  decantare  ;  Sp.  decantar; 
Fr.  decanter.  —  See  Cant.]  {i.  decanted  ;  pp. 
J)ECANTING,  DECANTED.]     To  pour  off  gently. 

They  attend  him  dally  as  tholr  chief, 

Decani  his  wine,  and  carve  his  beef.  Swift. 

t  D5-CAn'TATE,  V.  a.    To  decant.  Baxter. 

DEC-AN-TA'TION,  n.  [It.  decantazione  ;  Sp.  de- 
caniacion;  ¥r.decantation.]  The  act  of  decant- 
ing ;  a  pouring  off.       •  Brande. 

D^-CAn'T^R,  n.    1.  One  who  decants  liquors. 
2.  A  glass  vessel  for  liquor,  or  for  receiving 
liquor  decanted.  Johnson. 

DEC-A-PHYL'LOyS,orDe-CAPH'YL-LOUS(131), 
a.  [Gr.  iixa,  ten,  and  (piX/.ov,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.) 
Ten-leaved.  Crabb. 

05-CAp'I-TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  decapito,  decapifatus ; 
de,  from,  and  caput,  capitis,  the  head ;  It.  deca- 
pitare ;  Sp.  decapitar ;  Fr.  ddcapiter.]  [i.  de- 
capitated ;  pp.  DECAPITATING,  DECAPI- 
TATED.]    To  behead ;  to  cut  off  the  head. 

P5-cAP-I-TA'TION,  n.  [It.  decapitazione ;  Sp. 
decapitacion  ;  Fr.  decapitatian.'\  The  act  of  de- 
capitating or  beheading.  Arnway. 

DEC'A-POD,  n.  [Gr.  Hko,  ten,  and  ttoBs,  7r<i(5o5, 
a  foot.]  {Zol'd.)  One  of  the  Decapoda :  —  a 
name  applied  by  Dr.  Leach  to  a  tribe  of  cephal- 
opods,  including  those  which  have  ten  locomo- 
tive or  prehensile  appendages  proceeding  from 
the  head,  two  of  which,  longer  than  the  rest, 
are  called  tentacles.  Brande. 

DEC'A-POD,  a.  [Gr.  diKa,  ten,  and  ttoEj,  tto^oj,  a 
foot;  ¥i.  decapode.'\     Having  ten  feet. 

DE-CAP'g-DA,n.pl.  {Zool.)  The  highest  order 
of  crustaceans,  characterized  by  ten  ambulatory 
thoracic  feet.  Ciivier. 

D?-CAP'0-D0US,  a.  {ZolJl.)  Pertaining  to  those 
crustaceous  and  molluscous  animals  which  have 
ten  feet  or  arms.  Owen. 

Oe-CAR'BON-ATE,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  carbon; 
to  decarbonize,     [r.]  Clarke. 

D?-CAR-BON-l-ZA'TION,  M.  The  act  of  decar- 
bonizing. Brande. 

D5-CAR'BON-IZE,  V.  a.    \i.  decarbonized  ;  pp. 

DECARBONIZING,  DECARBONIZED.]     To  deprive 

of  carbon.  P.  Cyc. 

De-CAR'DI-NAL-IZE,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  the 
rank  of  cardinal.  Hotoell. 

DEC'A-STICH  (dek'9-stik),  n.  [Gr.  HiKa,  ten,  and 
(n-i^os,  a  line.]     A  poem  of  ten  lines.      Howell. 

DEC'A-STYLE  [dek'?-stil,  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  de-kSs'tjl, 
Crabb,  Ash],  n.  [Gr.  hUa,  ten,  and  arhXoi,  a 
column.]  {Arch.)  A  building  of  which  the  por- 
tico has  ten  columns.  Weale. 

DEC-A-SYL-lAb'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ftUa,  ten,  and  mX- 
Xa3fi,  a  syllable.]  Having  ten  syllables.  Brande. 

DEC'A-TON,  n.  {Ent.)  The  tenth  segment  of  in- 
sects. Maunder. 

P5-cAY'  (de-ka'),  V.  n.  [L.  de,  down,  and  cado, 
to  fall ;  It.  decadere ;  Sp.  decaer ;   Fr.  dechoir.l 

\i.  DECAYED  ;  pp.   DECAYING,  DECAYED.] 


1.  To  lose  soundness  or  excellence ;  to  de- 
cline ;  to  be  gradually  impaired ;  to  waste  away. 

Three  centuries  he  [the  oak]  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state,  and  In  three  more  decays.  Itryden. 

Tin,  dying  off,  the  distant  sounds  decay.  I'ope. 

2.  To  rot ;  to  putrefy,    [r.]  Taylor. 
Syn.  —  See  Perish. 

Df-CAY',  v.  a.  To  impair;  to  bring  to  decay; 
to  cause  to  fail,     [r.] 

It  is  so  ordered  that  almost  every  thing  which  corrupts  the 
soul  decays  the  body.  Addison. 

D5-CAY'  fde-ka'),  n.  1.  Any  gradual  failure,  as 
of  soundness,  strength,  or  prosperity  ;  decline. 

Throughout  the  whole  Tegetable,  sensible,  and  rational 
world,  whatever  makes  progress  towards  maturity,  as  soon  as 
it  has  passed  that  point,  begins  to  verge  towards  decay.  Blair. 

2.  The  cause  of  decline,     [r.] 

He  that  plots  to  be  the  only  figure  among  ciphers  is  the 
decay  of  a  whole  age.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Decay  expresses  more  than  decline.  By  de- 
cay, tilings  gradually  lose  their  health  or  perfect  state  ; 
by  decline,  their  strength  and  vigor;  by  consumption, 
their  existence.  The  decay  of  old  age  ;  the  decline  of 
life  or  of  health  ;  the  decline  and  fall  of  empires ;  a 
rapid  decline  ;  a  wasting  consumption.  "  Tlie  prop  de- 
clines when  it  bends,  and  decays  when  it  rots."  Taylor. 

Dg-CAYED'  (de-kad'),  p.  a.  Fallen  to  decay; 
impaired;  grown  worse. 

D?-CAY'5D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  decayed 
or  impaired.  Todd. 

D^-CAY'^R,  n.     That  which  causes  decay. 

Intemperance  is  a  great  decayer  of  beauty.  Junius. 

D^-CAY'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  condition  of  suf- 
fering decay.  "  Subject  to  decaying s. " Massinger. 

DEC'CA-NY,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  the  Deccan 
in  Hindo'stan.  Earnshaw. 

Df-CEASE'  (de-ses'),  n.     [L.  deccssus  ;  Fr.  ddod^i.] 
Death  ;  departure  from  life.    "  Enjoy  the  king- 
dom after  my  decease,"  Shak. 
Syn.—  See  Death. 

Dg-CEASE'  (de-sSs'),  v.  n.  [L.  decedo,  to  depart ; 
de,  from,  and  cedo,  to  go  ;  It.  decedere ;  Fr.  di- 
ceder.l  [i.  deceased  ;  pp.  deceasing,  de- 
ceased.]    To  die  ;  to  depart  from  life. 

Till  he,  pressed  down  by  his  own  weighty  name. 

Did,  like  the  vestal,  under  spoils  decease.  Dryden. 

D5-CEASED'  (de-sest'),/J.  a.  Dead;  having  de- 
parted from  life. 

Dg-CE'DJENT,  n.  {Pennsylvania  Law.)  A  de- 
ceased person.  Bouvier. 

D^-CE'D^NTjO.  Departing;  goingaway.  [r.]  Ash. 

D5-CEIT'  (de-set'),  w.  [L.  deceptio. — See  De- 
ceive.] 

1.  An  action,  or  that  in  an  action,  which  is 
designed  to  mislead  or  deceive ;  fraud ;  artifice ; 
deception ;  cheat. 

Free  from  deceit  his  face,  and  full  as  free  his  heart  Dryden. 

2.  That  which  is  obtained  by  fraud,     [ii.] 

As  a  cage  is  full  of  birds,  so  are  their  hoi'.scs  full  of  deceit; 
therefore  are  they  Mtaxen  rich.  Jer.  v.  iff. 

Syn.  — See  Art,  Artifice,  Deception. 

D?-CEIT'FiyL,  a.  Full  of  deceit ;  fraudulent ;  fal- 
lacious ;  delusive.    "  Deceitful  jilts."  Rochester. 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends. 

And  Fortune  smiled,  deceitful,  on  her  birth.     Thomson. 

Syn.  — See  Fallacious. 

D?-CEIT'FUL-LY,  ad.  Fraudulently;  with  deceit. 

D^-CEIT'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
ceitful. "  The  care  of  the  world  and  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  riches."  Matt.  xiii.  22. 

Dg-CEIT'Lpss,  a.    Without  deceit.       Bp.  Hall. 

De-CEIV'A-BLE,  a.     1.  That  may  be  deceived ; 

liable  to  be  imposed  upon. 

How  wouldst  thou  use  me  now,  blind,  and  thereby 
Deceivable.  Milton. 

2.  t  That  may  lead  to  error ;  deceitful. 

He  received  nothing  but  fair  promises,  which  proved  de- 
ceivable. Hayward. 

D?-CEIV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    1.  Liability  to  decep- 
tion. '  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
2.  Ability  to  deceive.  Hopkins. 

Dp-CEIVE'  (d?-s5v'),  V.  a.  [L.  decipio  ;  de,  from, 
and  capio,  to  seize ;  Fr.  decevoir.l  \i.  deceived  ; 
pp.  deceiving,  deceived.] 

1.  To  cause  to  mistake  ;  to  lead  into  error ; 
to  impose  upon ;  to  delude  ;  to  cheat ;  to  beguile. 


Adam  was  not  deceived;  but  the  woman,  being  deceived, 
was  in  the  transgression.  I  Tim,  ii.  H. 

2.  To  deprive  of  something ;  to  rob.     [r.] 

Plant  fruit-trees  in  large  borders,  and  set  therein  fine  flow- 
ers, but  tliin  and  sparingly,  lest  they  deceive  the  trees.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Of  the  three  terms,  deceioe,  delude,  impose 
upon,  to  deceine  is  the  most  general.  Men  often  de- 
ceiee  themselves,  and  they  deceive  others  from  a  va- 
riety of  motives  ;  they  impose  upon  others  for  piir|mses 
of  gain,  or  for  other  selfish  objects.  Deceived  by  falsa 
impressions  or  false  statements  ;  imposed  upon  by  mis- 
representations ;  deluded  by  false  hopes. 

DECEIVED  (de-sev'ed  or  de-sevd'),  p.  a.  Led 
into  error  ;    beguiled ;  imposed  upon  ;  deluded. 

D^-CEIV'gR  (de-sev'er),  n.  One  who  deceives,  or 
leads  into  error ;  an  impostor. 

Syn.  —  Deceiver  is  a  generic  term  ;  impostor,  spe- 
cific. A  deceiver  or  cheat  practises  deception  on  indi- 
viduals ;  an  impostor,  on  the  public. 

D^-CEIV'JNG  (de-sev'jng),  n.  The  act  of  cheat- 
ing ;  deception. 

D5-CEM'B5R,  n.  [L.  decem,  ten;  this  being 
among  the  early  Romans  the  tenth  month ;  It. 
dicetnhre  ;  Sp.  diciemhre ;  Fr.  d-'cembre.]  The 
twelfth  and  last  month  of  the  year. 

DE-CfM-DEN'TATE,  a.  [L.  decern,  ten,  and  de^is, 
dentis,  a  tooth.]  Having  ten  teeth  or  tooth-like 
processes.  Smart. 

D5-CEM'F{D,  a.  [L.  decem,  ten,  and  findo,  fidi, 
to  split.]    {Bot.)    Cleft  tenfold.  Smart. 

DE-CfM-LOC'lJ-LAR,  a.  [L.  decem,  ten,  and 
locularis,  pertaining  to  a  small  compartment ; 
loculus,  a  small  compartment.]  {Bot.)  Having 
ten  cells  for  seeds.  Smart. 

Dlg-CEM'Pg-DAL,  a.  [L.  decempeda,  a  ten-foot 
measuring  rod;  decem,  ten,  and  pes,  pedis,  a 
foot.]     Ten  feet  in  length,     [r.]  Bailey. 

DE-CEM'VIR,  n.;  pi.  L.  DE-cSM'rr-iti;  Eng. 
VE-CEM'vfRi/.  [L.  decem,  ten,  and  rir,  a  man.] 
One  of  ten  Roman  magistrates  (B.  C.  451-449) 
intrusted  with  the  whole-  government  of  the 
state.  Gibbon. 

Dp-CEM'Vl-RAL,  a.  [L.  decfimviralis ;  Fr.  de- 
cemviral.']   Belonging  to  a  decemvirate.  Wotton. 

Df-CEM'VI-RATE,  n.     [L.  dccemviratus.] 

1.  The  dignity  and  office  of  the  decemviri. 

2.  Any  body  of  ten  men.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

fDE'C^NCE,  n.    \¥t.  decence.']    Decency.    Sprat. 

DE'C?N-CY,  n.  [L.  decentia ;  It.  decenza ;  Sp. 
decencia ;  Fr.  decence.  —  See  Decent.] 

1.  Propriety  of  form,  appearance,  or  manner; 
proper  formality  ;  becoming  ceremony ;  fitness  ; 
suitableness. 

The  consideration  immediately  subsequent  to  the  being 
of  a  thing  is,  what  agrees  or  disagrees  with  that  thing,  what 
is  suitable  or  unsuitable  to  it;  and  from  this  springs  the  no- 
tion of  decency  or  indecency,  that  which  becomes  or  misbe- 
comes. South. 

Were  the  offices  of  religion  stripped  of  all  the  external 
decencies  of  worship,  they  would  not  make  a  due  impression 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  assist  at  them.  Atterbury. 

2.  Modesty  or  delicacy  in  speech,  as  opposed 
to  ribaldry  or  obscenity. 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defences 

For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense.  Pope, 

Syn. —  Decency  respects  the  conduct ;  decorum  and 
■propriety,  the  behavior.  A  person  conducts  himself 
with  decency ;  he  behaves  with  decorum  or  propriety. 
Indecency  is  a  vice  ;  indecorum  or  impropriety,  a  fault. 
—  See  Modesty. 

Df-CEN'NA-RY,  n.  [L.  decern,  ten,  and  annus,  a 
year.] 

1.  A  period  of  ten  years.  Smart. 

2.  A  tithing  composed  of  ten  neighboring 
families  of  freeholders. 

The  whole  land  was  divided  into  hundreds,  and  those 
again  into  decennaries.  Jloljbes. 

Dg-CEN'Nl-AIi,  a.     [L.  decennalis ;  Fr.  decennal.] 

1.  Happening  every  ten  years ;  as,  "  A  decen- 
nial census." 

2.  Continuing  for  ten  years.  BuUokar. 

DF,-CEJ^'J^I-tjM,n,  [L.]  The  space  of  ten  years ; 
a  decennary.  Hallam. 

D?-CEN'NO-VAL,  a.  [L.  decem,  ten,  and  novem, 
nine.]  Decennovary.  "  A  decennoval  circle, 
or  [a  circle]  of  nineteen  years."  Holder, 

D^-CEN'NO-VA-RY,  a.  Relating  to  the  numbei 
nineteen.  "This  whole  decennovary  progress 
of  the  epacts."     [r.]  Holder, 
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PE'C?NT,  a. 


DECENT 

.^^   ., . ,  .-     [L'  decent,  decentis ;  lUiceo,  to  be 
"^t-^it'ySp.decefUe;  It.  dt'cetU.] 

1.  Becoming ;  decorous  ;  proper ;  fit ;  suita- 
ble. "  Pastimes  . . .  comelv  and  deretU."  Ascham, 

2.  Not  immodest ;  modest. 

The  Ftinomliini  *vem  to  have  boon  of  opinion  thnt  it  WM 
B  J  n.c  Mary  for  iwreon.  to  be  plunged  a  I  over  in  water, 
r  .lthititwai.not.^<-™/  for  them  to  Tk,  .tripped  «t  the  per- 
ft.nimiue  of  thi«  religiou.  rite.  J<"^>»- 

3.  Well-formed;  comely;  graceful. 

And  iable  «tole  of  Cyprus  lawn 

Over  thy  tlecritt  iihoulder»  drawn.  Milton. 

4.  Tolerable;  passable;  moderate;  as,  "A 
decent  scholar." 

A  very  tiecfnl  execution.  Adduon. 

Any  man  of  decent  talent*.  London  Stamlaitt. 

DB'CPNT-LY,  ad.  In  a  decent  or  proper  manner. 

DE'CPNT-Nfts.s,  n.  The  quality  of  being  decent; 
becomingness ;  decency,     [u.]  ^odd. 

+  DE-CftP-Tl-BlL'l-TY,  n.  Liablcness  to  be  de- 
ceived. '  Glamille. 

tDe-C6l"Tl-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  deceived. 
"  The  most  deceptible  part  of  mankind."  Browne. 

DE-rfiP'TIQN,  n.  [L.  deceptio;  dccipio,  to  de- 
ceive ;  It.  decezione  ;  Sp.  decepeion ;  Fr.  <fe'cep- 
</on.  — See  Deckive.] 

1.  Act  of  deceiving  or  leading  into  error ;  im- 
posture ;  imposition ;  deceit. 

All  deception  is  a  misapplying  of  those  siffns  which,  by 
compact  or  institution,  were  uimle  the  means  of  men  s  sig- 
niC^ingorconveyinj?  their  thoughts.  ionM. 

2.  The  State  of  being  deceived.  "  And  fall 
into  deception  unaware."  Milton. 

3.  Artifice  ;  a  trick  ;  a  cheat ;  as,  "  Jugglers 
practise  various  deceptions." 

Byn.  —  fiecrption  is  used  for  an  individual  act  of 
one  wlio  deceives;  deceit,  eitlier  for  the  act  or  the 
habit  of  inlud.  An  act  of  deception  ;  a  long  course  of 
deceit.  We  speak  of  a  deception  of  the  senses,  or  an 
optical  deception  ;  but  deceit  cannot  bo  properly  thus 
used.  Fraud  is  an  individual  act  of  deceit,  or  an  act 
ofckeating,  as  in  mercantile  transactions. 

tDp-c£P'TIOUS,  a.  Tending  to  deceive  ;  decep- 
tive.   "  Deceptious  functions."  Shak. 

D?-CfcP'TlVE,  a.  [Fr.  deeeptif.']  Tending  to 
deceive ;  deceiving ;  deceitful ;  misleading. 

Deceptive  cadence,  iMus.)  a  cadence  In  which  the 
final  cl(M»e  is  avoided  by  varying  the  final  chord. 
Syn.  — See  Fallacious. 

Df-CKP'TIVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  deceptive  manner. 

Df-CfiP'Tj  VE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
ceptive. 

D5-C6p'TO-RY,  or  Dfc^'pP-TO-RY  [d?-s6p'tur-e, 
K,  P.  a'.  S'm.  Wb.;  d«s'ep-'tur-e,  IV.  Ja.],  a. 
Tending  to  deceive  ;  deceptive,     [u.]       Bailey. 

t  Dg-CfeRN'  (de-8«rn'),  v.  a.  [L.  deceiiio  ;  Fr.  de- 
cenier.]    To  judge  ;  to  discern.  Cranmer. 

tD^-CiiRN'M^NT,  n.    Discernment.     Goodwin. 

tD?-CERPT',o.  [L.  decerptus.']  Cropped.  Bailey. 

tOp-CERP'Tl-BLE,  a.    That  maybe  taken  off; 

that  may  be  cropped.  Bailey. 

D^-CERP'TIQN,  n.     [L.  decerpo,  to  pluck  away ; 

de,  from,  and  carpo,  to  seize.] 

1.  The  act  of  cropping  off. 

2.  A  part  taken  away  or  separated,     [r.] 

If  our  souls  are  but  particles  andf/ccerj>«io»«iof  our  parent., 
then  t  niuiit  have  been  guilty  of  all  the  sins  ever  committed 
by  my  parents.  Glanvillef 

DE-C^R-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  decertatio;  decerio,  to 
fight  it  out.]     A  final  and  decisive  contest,  [h.] 

Now  or  never  is  the  dav  of  ilecertntinn,  pro  arts  et  focis,  [for 
our  altars  and  our  heartHs,]  Uod  and  our  country.    Arnway. 

tD5-C£8'SI9N,n.  [L.decessjo.]  Adeparture.Scott. 

D^-CHAR.M',t).o.  \¥r.dtchanncr.  —  SeeCHAUM.] 
To  counteract  oy  a  charm  ;  to  disenchant. 
"  Cured  by  decharminy  the  wtchcraft."  Harvey. 

D?-CHR!st'I.\N-!ZE,  r.  a.  To  turn  from,  or 
divest  of,  CHristianity.  Smart. 
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Df-clDE',  V,  rt.    To  determine ;  to  conclude. 

Who  shall  decUle  when  doctori  disagree  r  Fope. 

Df-clD'^D, />.  a.     1.  Determined;  resolute;  un- 
wavering ;  as,  "  To  take  a  decided  stand." 

2.  Clear ;    unquestionable  ;    as,  "  A  decided 
gain." 

3.  Unequivocal ;  positive  ;  absolute  ;  as,  "  A 
decided  answer." 

Dg-Clli'^D-LY,  ad.     In  a  determined  manner; 

positively  ;  —  absolutely  ;  clearly. 

De-CID'gD-NfiSS,  n.    State  of  being  decided. 

t  Dp-CIDE'MgNT,  n.    Decision.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

U£y'l-I)ENCE,  n.     [L.  decido,  to  fall  off;  de,  off, 

'  "        ■    '  "■  "■    "The  deci- 

Browne. 


3,n.     [I 
o  fall.] 


Dp-ciD'y-oys-NESS,  n, 

deciduous. 


D?-ClD'A-BLE,  o. 
determined. 


Capable  of  being  decided,  or 
Jones. 


D5-CI1)E',  V.  a.     [L.  decido  ;  de,  off,  and  ca-do,  to 
cut ;  It.  decidere ;  Sp.  decidir ;  Fr.  decider.]    [i. 

DECIDED;  pp.  DECIDING,  DECIDED.]    To  settle; 

to  terminate  ;  to  end  ;  to  conclude  ;  —  applied 
to  what  is  in  dispute,  question,  or  doubt. 

In  confidence  whereof  I  once  asain 

Defy  thee  to  the  trial  of  mortal  flght, 

By  combat  to  decide  whosr  god  is  God, 

Thine  or  whom  I  with  Israel's  sons  adore.         HOton. 


and  cado,  to  fall. J    A  falling  off. 
dence  of  their  [deer's]  horn.'      [ii.] 

D(;-CID'?R,  n.    One  who  decides  or  determines. 

D5-CID'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  deciding  manner ;  de- 
cidedly.        *  Brotane. 

DE^-I-DU'l-TY,  n.    Deciduousness.    [r.]    Keith. 

Dp-clD'y-OC'S  (d?-Bld'u-u8),  a.  [L.  deciduut ; 
decido,  to  fall  off;  f/e,'off,  and  cado,  to  fall.] 

1.  {Bot.)  Falling  off,  or  subject  to  fall ;  —  ap- 
plied to  leaves  which  fall,  or  to  plants  whose 
leaves  fall,  in  autumn,  and  also  to  a  calyx  and 
corolla  which  fall  before  the  fruit  forms  ;  — 
used  in  contradistinction  to  everyrcen.        Gray. 

2.  {Zo'd.)  A  term  applied  to  any  thing  that 
has  but  a  temporary  existence,  and  falls  off'  in  a 
certain  stage  of  growth,  as  the  terminal  whorls 
of  jjupuform  land-shells,  the  hair,  horns,  and 
teeth  of  certain  animals,  &c.        Ruschenberyer. 

The  quality  of  being 
Bailey. 

DE^'I-GRAM,  n.  [Fr.  d  cigramme,  from  h.  deci- 
mus,  the  tenth,  and  ¥t.' yramme.]  A  French 
weight  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  gramme,  or 
1.5432  grains.  Davies  &  I'eck. 

Dfi^'lLE,  n.  [L.  decern,  ten.]  (Astrol.)  An  as- 
pect or  position  of  two  planets  when  they  are 
distant  from  each  other  thirty-six  degrees,  or  a 
tenth  part  of  the  zodiac.  Bouvier. 

DKQ'I-Ll-TRE,n.  [Fr.]  A  French  measure  of 
capacity  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  litre,  or 
0.176  pint.  Davies  Sf  Peck. 

D^;-ClL'LION  (-yun),  n.  A  number  iuTolved  to 
the  tenth'power.  Craig. 

D5-ClL'LIQNTH,a.  Relating  to  a  decillion.  Craig. 

DEc;;'l-MAL,  a.  [h.  decimus  ;  decern,  ten;  lt.deci- 
male  ;  Sp.  decimal ;  Fr.  df'citnal.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  system  or  a  series  based  on 
a  regular  tenfold  increase  or  decrease.  "  The 
decimal  notation."  Burke. 

2.  Treating  of  a  system  based  on  a  regular 
tenfold  increase  or  decrease ;  as, ,  "  Decimal 
arithmetic." 

Decimal  fractions,  {Arith.)  fractions  which  have  for 
tlielt  denominator  some  power  of  ten,  >s-j^,  y^jj, 

^  written  res|>octively,  .2,  .03,  .005,  the  num- 
ber of  figures  which  follow  the  period  indicating  the 
number  of  O's  in  the  denominator.  Davits  !(  Peck. 

DfiQ'l-M.\L,  n.  {Arith.)  Anv  number  expressed 
in  the  scale  of  tens  ;  —  usually  applied  to  a  deci- 
mal fraction.  Davies  Sg  Peck. 

DE^'I-MAL-IZE,  r.  o.  To  reduce  to  a  decimal 
system!     [u.]  Clarke. 

Dfig-l-M.^L-l-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  reducing 
or  conforming  to  decimals.  R.  Slater. 

dS^'I-MATE,  v.  a.  [L.  decimo,  decimatiis;  deci- 
mtis,  the  tenth ;  decern,  ten  ;  Fr.  d^k^iiner.]     [». 

DECIMATED  ;  pp.  DECIMATING,  DECIMATED.] 

1.  To  tithe  ;  to  take  the  tenth  part.  Johnson. 

2.  To  select  bv  lot  every  tenth  soldier  or  man 
for  punishment  by  death.  "  In  militarv  punish- 
ments, when  a  regiment  is  decimated.'  Horsley. 

3.  To  select  the  tenth  out   of  a  number  of 

persons  ;  —  to  select,  as  the  tenth. 

I  have  heard  you  arc  as  poor  as  a  decimated  cavalier. 

I}rj/den. 

4.  To  destroy  a  large  but  indefinite  part  of 
any  aggregate  body ;  as,  *'  The  colony  was  deci- 
matea  hy  pestilence." 

Dft^-l-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  decimatio;  It.  decima- 
ztone ;  Fr.  df^cimation.'] 
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1.  The  act  of  decimating ;  a  tiihing. 

The  first  means  Intended  to  Inrrraar  yoor  m^caty's  rrrm. 
nues  I  rail  a  ilirimnliim,  imiKirting  the  tvnth  of  a  tuXnrtV* 
catates  to  lie  |>aid  m*  a  yearly  n-nt.  Slalt  Triid*. 

2.  The  selection  by  lot  of  ever}'  tenth  man  for 
puniMhmciit  by  death.  Shak 

3.  A  heavy  Iohs  of  life  from  any  cause  in  an 
army  or  other  large  body  of  pcrKons. 

d£<;;'|-MA-T9R,  n.    One  who  decimates.    South 

Di:C' I-MEnTRE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  measure 
or  length,  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  metre,  or 
3.937  inches.  JJaviet  ij  Peck. 

D5-ClM'5-T5R,  n.    Sec  Decimetre.         Craig. 

DEq  'I-Mb-Sf:x'  to,  n.  [L.]  Sixteen-fold  size ; 
—  usually  written  16mo.  or  16". 

Kf"  A  book  i«  In  decimo-iezte  when  a  ibeet  is 
folded  into  16  leave*. 


Dp-CI'PH5R  (d?-«rf?r),  r.  a.  [It.  deriferare ;  Sp. 
descijrar;  Fr.  drchiffrer.  —  See  Cipher.]     \i. 

DECIl'HEKED  ;  />/>.DKCII'HERINO,DKCII'IIERED.] 

1.  To  explain  that  which  is  written  in  ciphers. 

Zelmanr.  that  had  the  same  character  in  her  heart,  coakl 
easily  derijihrr  it.  SUItteif. 

2.  To  read  that  which  is  obscurely  written,  or 
has  become  partially  obliterated  ;  as,  "  To  deci' 
pher  an  ancient  manuscript  or  inscription." 

3.  To  interpret ;  to  explain  ;  to  unfold.  "  To 
decipher  an  ainbigtious  speech."  Johnson. 

4.  To  detect ;  to  find  out ;  to  discover. 

You  are  both  deciuhertd 
For  Tillains.  Shak. 

5.  +  To  write  out  in  cipher. 

This  letter  was  drrijiherrd  and  found  hidden  in  the  duke'* 
house;  .  .  .  the  cipher  itaelf  was  found  in  the  tile*  of  the 
house.  Slale  Trial*. 

Dp-Cl'PlIfR-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  deciphered; 
capable  of  being  read.  Gent.  Mag. 

Dg-CI'PHfR-gR,  n.    One  who  deciphers. 

D5-CI'PHpR-£ss,  n.  A  female  who  deciphers. 
"  Astrology  .  .  .  celestial  decipheress."    Byrom. 

D5-crPI15R-lNG,  n.  The  act  of  explaining  or 
unfolding.  Month,  liev. 

D?-CI'PH5R-M£NT,  n.  The  act  of  deciphering. 
[r.]  For.  Qu.  Her. 

D5-Cl"§I9N  (de-8l/.h'un,  93),  n.  {L.dfcisio;  It. 
decisione  ;  Sp.  decision  ;  Fr.  tUcision.  —  See 
Decide.] 

1.  t  Separation  ;  division. 

The  essence  of  God  is  . . .  indivisible!  and  therefore  hia 
nattire  is  really  comnuinicatcd.not  by  derivation  or  dtci^tuH, 
but  by  a  total  and  plenary  communlcatifln.  I'tarwtm. 

2.  The  act  of  deciding;  determination,  as  of 
a  doubt,  a  difference,  or  an  event. 

The  f\indamental  reasons  of  this  war, 

Whose  great  dreition  hath  much  blood  let  forth.     Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  decided  upon  ;  conclusion  ; 
as,  "  To  declare  a  derision." 

4.  (Lfltp.)  The  judgment  or  determination 
given  by  a  competent  tribunal :  —  the  report  of 
such  determination.  Bourier. 

5.  "The  quality  of  being  determined ;  firm- 
ness ;  resolution ;  as,  "  A  person  of  great  o«*i«- 
ion  "  ;  "  Decision  of  character."      John  Foster. 

Syn.  —  A  derision  may  be  leral  or  arbitrary,  and  it 
puts  an  end  to  all  queotion  ;  a  determtnation  i»  a  cIhnm 
between  compared  motive*  ;  a  rejiolation  i8  a  clioica 
of  action  ratliir  than  of  Inaction.  Resolution  i»  op 
posed  to  doubt  ;  determination,  xo  uncertainly;  decim- 
ion,  to  hesitation. 

Df-Cl'SIVE,  o.  [It.  4rSp.  decisiro;  Fr.  decisif.l 
Having  power  to  deciae ;  putting  an  end  to  all 
dispute,  question,  or  doubt;  final;  conclusive. 
"  Decisive  of  the  controversy  between  vice  and 
virtue."  Rogers. 

Syn.  — See  Final. 

D?-ci'S|VE-LY,  ad.    In  a  decisive  manner. 

D5-Ci'S|VE-NfcsS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  deci- 
sive ;  the  power  to  determine  a  difference,  a 
doubt,  or  an  event ;  conclusiveness.      Johnsot*. 


[Ft.  dedsoire.]     Able  to  deter- 
Shentood. 


D?-CrsQ-RY, 

mine,     [r.*] 
D£cK,  r,  o.  [A.  S.  decan,  or  theccan  ;  "Dnt.dekken; 

Old  Ger.  drrhan  ;  Ger.  deckett ;  Dan.  terkke,  tmi 

d4rkke;  lech  thekia  ;  Sw.  ftefcrr^a.  —  Gr.irr/y»»; 

L.  tego  ;  Sp.  tejar.]    [».  DBCKRU  ;  j^.  DECKINO, 

DECKED.] 

1.  To  cover ;  to  overspread. 


mJeN,  STfR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6N  ;    B<>LL,  BUR,  rClE.— (?,  <?,  9,  4,  so/t ;  E,  G,  £,  j,  hard;   §  a*  a;   ^  at  ga.  — THIS,  this. 


DECK 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  •  •  • 

In  honor  to  the  world's  great  Author,  rise  I 

Whetlicr  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolored  sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  eartli  with  falling  showers.       MiUon. 

Thou  didst  smile 
When  I  have  decked  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt.    Shak. 

2.  To  dress  elegantly ;  to  array  ;  to  adorn  ; 
to  embellish ;  to  ornament ;  to  decorate. 

Millions  of  spinning  worms, 
That  in  their  green  shops  weave  the  smooth-haired  silk 
To  deck  her  sons.  Milton. 

DECK,  n.  1.  The  planked  floor  of  a  ship  which 
connects  the  sides  together. 

The  deck  of  a  ship,  so  called  because  it  covers  and  conceals 
the  rest  of  a  ship.  Hichardaon. 

2.  A  pack  of  cards  piled  regularly.  "Parallel 

plates,  as  in  a  deck  of  cards."  Grew. 

DECKED  (dekt),  p.  a.    Adorned :  —  furnished  with 

a  deck. 

Busses,  or  decked  vessels  from  20  to  80  tons  burden.  A.  Smith. 
DECK'^L,  n.    A  movable  raised  edge-frame  used 

in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Ure. 

DfiCK'fR,  n.    One  who  decks  or  adorns  ;  a  cov- 

erer.  "A  woman  decker  of  brides."  Sherwood. 
A  double-decker,  two-decker,  or  a  three-decker,  ^J\raut.) 

a  ship  having  two  decks  or  three  decks. 

DECK'JNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  adorning. 

2.  Ornament ;  embellishment.  "  Such  glo- 
rious deckings  of  the  temple."  Homilies. 

Dg-CLAlM',  V.  n.  [L.  declamo ;  de,  out,  and  cla- 
mo,  to  cry ;  It.  dcclamare ;  Sp.  declamar ;  Fr, 
declamer.']    \i.  declaimed  ;  pp.  declaiming, 

DECLAIMED.] 

1.  To  harangue ;  to  speak  rhetorically,  or  in 
a  manner  adapted  to  move  a  public  assembly  ; 
to  speak  loudly  or  earnestly.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  speak  set  orations,  as  is  practised  in 
schools. 

They  should  likewise  use  to  declaim  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish. Cowlei/. 

3.  To  speak  in  an  inflated  and  vehement 
style,  without  sound  argument.  "  At  least,  he 
[Milton]  does  not  declaim."         J.  A.  St.  John. 

Syn. —  Men  declaim  and  harangue  in  public  to  mul- 
titudes, and  against  public  men  and  public  measures  ; 
they  inveigh  and  rail  against  private  individuals.  A 
declaimer  or  haranguer  is  noisy,  and  makes  long  and 
loud  speeches  ;  an  inveigher  or  railer  is  virulent  and 
personal. 

D5-CLAIM',  V.  a.     1.  To  deliver  rhetorically. 
2.  t  To  advocate.     "  Makes  himself  the  dev- 
il's orator,  and  declaims  his  cause."  South. 

D5-CLAIM'ANT,  n.  One  who  declaims;  an  ha- 
ranguer ;  a  declaimer.  Clarke. 

D?-CLAIM'5R,  n.  One  who  declaims  or  makes 
declamatory  speeches ;  an  haranguer. 

Sallust  was  a  good  historiographer,  but  no  good  declaimer. 

Fotherby. 
Loud  declaimers  on  the  part 
Of  liberty,  themselves  the  slaves  of  lust.         Cowper. 

D?-CLAIM'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  public  speaking. 
2.  An  harangue  ;  declamation.  South. 

DEC-LA-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  declamatio  ;  It.  decla- 
mazione ;  Sp.  declamacion  ;  Fr.  dpclamation.l 

1.  The  act  of  declaiming,  and  particularly  an 
exercise  in  speaking  or  oratory  ;  as,  "  A  public 
declamation  by  the  students  of  an  academy  or 
a  college." 

2.  That  which  is  declaimed,  either  a  select 
or  an  original  address  ;  a  declamatory  speech. 

Their  speeches  being  so  many  declamations  which  tire  us 
by  their  length.  I)n)(len. 

Many  of  the  finest  passages  in  his  [Milton's]  controversial 
writings  arc  sometimes  spoken  of,  even  by  tiivorable  judges, 
as  declamation.  J.  A.  St.  John. 

tDEC'LA-MA-TOR,  »i.  [L.]  A  declaimer.  "  Dec- 
lamators,  artificial  speakers."         Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Dg-CI.AM'A-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  declamatorius  ;  It.  § 
Sp.  declamatorio  ;  Fr.  d<'clamatoire.'\ 

1.  Being  in  the  style  or  manner  of  declama- 
tion,  or   of    an   harangue.      "A   declamatory 

f    theme."  Wotton. 

2.  Addressing  the  passions;  vehement  and 
falsely  rhetorical ;  inflated.  "  The  declamatory 
opinions  of  .  .  .  splenetic  men."  Sterne. 

D^-CLAr'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  declare,  to  make  clear.] 
That  may  be  declared  or  openly  stated  without 
liability  to  disproof. 

This  is  declarable  from  the  best  writers.  Browne. 

DEC'LA-RAnT,  n.  One  who  declares,  [r.]   Scott. 

DEC-LA-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  declaratio  ;  declaro,  to 
make  clear  ;    Sp.  declaracimi ;  Fr.  dMaration.'] 
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1.  t  An  explanation.  Chaucer. 

2.  An  explicit  and  open  statement ;  an  affir- 
mation, annunciation,  or  proclamation.  "That 
sublime  and  affecting  declaration  of  his  inten- 
tions." Porteus. 

In  a  law,  the  obligation  to  do  or  not  to  do  preeedeth,  and 
the  declaration,  wliat  is  to  be  done  or  not  done,  followeth 
after.  Hobbes. 

3.  {Law.)  A  specification,  in  a  methodical 
and  logical  form,  of  the  circumstances  which 
constitute  the  plaintiff 's  cause  of  a.ct\on.Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  Declaration  or  affirmation  of  the  fact.  A 
declaration  of  independence,  or  of  war ;  a  proclamation 
of  the  president  or  the  governor. 

D5-CLAr'A-TIVE,  a.  [L.  declarativus  ;  Fr.  cfe- 
claratil. '—  See  Declare.] 

1.  Explanatory;  making  manifest  or  known ; 
significant ;  expressive.  "  Declarative  of  their 
form  or  nature."  Grew. 

2.  Making  affirmation ;  assertive;  express. 
"So  declarative  on  the  same  side."  Swift. 

D5-CLAr'A-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  declarative  man- 
ner. 

DEC'LA-RA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  {Scottish  Law.)  An 
action  by  which  a  party  prays  that  something 
may  be  declared  in  his  favor.  Burrill. 

Dt;-CLAR'A-TO-RJ-LY,  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  dec- 
laration ;'  by  declaration.  Browne. 

Dg-CLAR'A-TO-RY,  a.  [Sp.  declaratorio  ;  Fr. 
diclarat6ire.\  Making  declaration  ;  affirmative  ; 
declarative  ;  expressive  ;  not  promissory. 

These  blessings  are  not  only  declaratory  of  the  good 
pleasure  of  God  towards  men.  Tillotson. 

A'  declaratory  law,  or  act,  a  new  act  explaining  a 
former  law,  but  containing  no  new  provision. 

D^-ClAre',  v.  a.  [L.  declaro  ;  de,  from,  and  cla- 
rus,  clear  ;  It.  dichiarare ;  Sp.  declarar ;  Fr.  di- 
clarer.']  \i.  declared  ;  pj^-  declaring,  de- 
clared.] 

1.  t  To  make  clear  ;  to  free  from  obscurity. 

To  declare  this  a  little,  we  must  assume  that  the  surfaces 
of  such  bodies  are  exactly  smooth.  Boyle. 

2.  To  state,  assert,  or  proclaim  openly  or 
clearly  ;  to  publish  ;  to  utter  ;  to  announce. 

Declare  his  glory  among  the  heathen.  1  Citron,  xvi.  24. 
Thy  works  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine.  Milton. 

To  declare  one's  self,  to  show  or  make  known  one's 
opinion  or  position.  .Addison. 

Syn.  —  A  person  may  declare  publicly  or  privately  ; 
but  he  proclaims  or  publishes  only  in  a  public  manner. 
Declare  or  proclaim  war ;  declare  or  affirm  the  fact ; 
assert  the  truth  ;  utter  it  with  the  lips  ;  and  publish  it 
to  the  world.  A  determination  may  be  either  an- 
nounced, declared,  or  proclaimed  ;  but,  when  it  is  an- 
nounced, it  is  merely  notified  as  about  to  take  place ; 
when  declared,  it  is  merely  stated  openly  ;  when  pro- 
claimed, it  is  published  to  the  world  at  large. 

D{;-CLAre',  v.  n.  To  make  a  declaration  ;  to  an- 
nounce clearly  some  opinion  or  resolution. 

To  declare  for  or  against  some  person,  party,  or 
thing  ;  to  show  one's  self  in  favor  of,  or  opposed  to,  it. 

D^-ClArED'  (de-klird'),  p.  a.  Avowed  ;  pro- 
claimed :  —  real  or  actual ;  as,  "  The  declared 
value  of  merchandise."  —  See  Official  Value. 

D^-CLAr'^ID-LY,  ad.     Avowedly  ;  openly. 

D?-ClAr'5D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  declared 
or  proclaimed.  More. 

tDg-CLARE'MgNT,  w.  Discovery;  declaration. 
"  A  declarement  of  very  different  parts."  Browne. 

D5-ClAr'5R,  n.  One  who  declares,  or  makes 
knovni ;  a»  proclaimer.  Sharp. 

D^-ClAr'JNG,  n.    Act  of  stating  a  declaration. 

Dg-CLEN'SION,  n.     [L.  declinatio.'] 

1.  Downward  slope  ;  descent.  "  The  declen- 
sion of  the  land  ...  to  the  sea."  Burnet. 

2.  Act  of  declining ;  declination  ;  a  falling 
or  lapse  towards  an  inferior  state ;  deteriora- 
tion ;  degeneracy. 

The  decay  of  wit  and  learning,  among  the  French,  which 
generally  follows  the  declewnon  of  empire.  Spectator. 

3.  {Gram.)  The  inflection  or  changes  in  the 
terminations  of  nouns,  pronouns,  articles,  and 
adjectives. 

Declension  of  the  needle.    See  DECLINATION. 

D^-CLIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  declined.  "De- 
clinable parts  of  speech."  Tyrwhitt. 
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DEC'LI-NATE,  a.  [L.  declino,  declinattis,  to  bend 
downwards.]  {Bot.)  Curved  downwards.  P. Cj/c. 

DEC-LJ-NA'TION,  n.  {L.  declinatio  ;  It.  declina- 
zione  ;  Sp.  declinacion  ;  Fr.  declinaison.'] 

1.  The  act  of  bending  or  turning  down.  "  A 
declination  of  the  head."  Johnson.  "The  dec- 
lination of  the  wheel  of  fortune."   Dryden. 

2.  Deviation  from  a  right  line,  or  from  a  per 
pendicular.  "  The  declination  of  atoms  in  their 
descent."      _  Bentley. 

3.  Deviation  from  rectitude. 

That  a  peccant  creature  should  repent  of  every  decima- 
tion, and  violation  of  tlie  rules  of  just  and  honest,  this  right 
reason  . .  .  could  not  but  infer.  South. 

4.  The  act  of  declining,  refusing,  or  shunning, 

We  must  be  separated  from  them  ...  by  a  voluntary  <hc- 
lination  of  their  familiar  conversation.  Bp.  Hall. 

5.  {Astron.)  The  angular  distance  of  a  heav- 
enly body  from  the  equinoctial,  either  north  or 
south.  Bouvier. 

Declination  of  the  magnetic  needle,  the  deviation  of 
tlie  axis  of  a  magnetic  needle  from  the  astronomical 
meridian.  —  Declination  of  a  wall,  or  vertical  plane, 
^Dialling.)  the  arc  of  the  horizon  comprehended  be- 
tween the  wall  or  plane  on  which  a  vertical  dial  is 
fixed  and  the  prime  vertical  circle,^  when  counted 
from  east  to  west,  or  between  the  wall  or  piano  and 
the  meridian,  when  counted  from  north  to  south. 

;8E3='  Formerly,  little  or  no  distinction  seems  to  have 
been  made  between  declension  and  declination.  "  The 
declination  of  the  monarchy."  Bacon.  "  The  decli- 
nation of  justice."  State  Trials.  "  Declension  of  the 
needle."  Orainger.   " Declination  of  nouns.".  Johnson. 

DEC'LI-NA-TOR,  n.  [It.  declinatore ;  Fr.  declina- 
tettr.'] 

1.  An  instrument  used  in  dialing  for  taking 
the  angles  made  by  different  planes.      Francis. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  instrument  for  taking  the 
declination  of  stars.  Clarke. 

II  D^-OLIN'A-TO-RY  [de-klln'^i-tur-e,  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.;  de-kll'n?-tur-e,  iS'. ;  dek-ljii-a'tiir-e,  K.'],  n. 
VFx.  dec'linatoire!]  An  instrument  used  in  dial- 
ling ;  a  declinator.  CJuimbers. 

II  D5-CLIN'A-T0-RY,  a.  \Yr.  declinatoire.']  {Law.) 
Noting  the  plea  of  sanctuary,  or  of  benefit  of 
clergy,  before  trial  and  conviction.  Burrill. 

D^-CLI'NA-TURE,  n.  The  act  of  declining ;  a 
refusal.  '  [r.]  Dr.  Wtn.  Robertson. 

The  declinature  of  that  offer  is  no  less  graceful.  Scotsman. 

D5-CLINE',  V.  n.  [Gr.  Khvu) ;  L.  declino  ;  de,  down, 
and  clino,  to  bend ;  It.  declinare ;  Sp.  declinar ; 
Fr.  dMiner.']  [i.  declined;  pp.  declining, 
declined.] 

1.  To  lean,  bend,  or  incline  downwards.  "  With 
declining  head."  Shak. 

2.  To  shun  ;  to  avoid  ;  to  refuse. 

This  is  the  fortune  of  them  . . .  that  decline  from  vices, 
and  take  the  way  of  virtue.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  lapse  towards  an  inferior  state ;  to  be- 
come impaired  in  soundness  or  in  strength  ;  to 
sink;  to  decay ;  as,  " Manners, morals,  empires, 
decline."     "Ouv  declining  years."  Swift. 

Sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 
From  virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no  wrong. 
But  iustice,  with  some  fatal  curse  annexed. 
Deprives  them  of  tlieir  outward  liberty.  Milton. 

4.  To  decrease  in  amount  or  in  value ;  to  les- 
sen ;  to  diminish.  "Mr.  Rysbrach  ..  .found 
his  business  decline."  Walpole- 

'       Syn.— See  Decay. 

Df-CLINE',  V.  a.  1.  To  bend  downward.  "De- 
cline your  head."  bhak, 

2.  t  To  cause  to  turn  aside  from. 

You  decline  your  life 
Far  from  the  maze  of  error,  custom,  strife.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  t  To  cause  to  yield  or  succumb.  "  To  de- 
cline the  conscience  in  compliment  to  the 
senses."  _  Boyle. 

4.  To  shun ;  to  avoid. 

Whatever  they  judged  to  be  most  agreeable  or  disagreea- 
ble, they  would  pursue  or  decline.  Attertmry. 

5.  To  refuse  courteously ;  as,  "  To  decline  an 
offer,  invitation,  or  a  favor." 

6.  {Gram.)  To  vary  or  inflect,  as  words  through 
their  forms;  —  formerly  including  declension 
and  conjugation,  but  now  limited  to  the  inflec- 
tion of  liouns,  pronouns,  articles,  and  adjectives. 

Syn.  —  See  Refuse. 
Dg-CLINE',  n.     1.  Tendency  to  become   lower, 
less,  or  worse;    descent;   diminution;    decay; 
declension  ;    as,    "  The  decline  of  commerce, 
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proHporitv,  health,  or  life  " ;  "  The  Decline  and 

Fall  of  tfic  Roman  Empire."  Gibbon. 

2.  Decay  of  health  ;  consumption.  DuntjUson. 

nf.-CLi.N'f  R,  n.  1.  One  who  declines.  "  A  stu- 
dious tlicliiwr  of  honors  and  titles."  Ereli/n. 
2.  A  species  of  dial.  Francis. 

np-CLlN'ING,  p.  a.  That  declines;  decaying; 
sinking ;  descending  obliquely. 

DftC-LI-NoM'p-Tf-K,  n.  [I..  dcclituUio,  declina- 
tion, and  metruin,  from  Or.  /lirpov,  a  measure.] 
(Magnetixm.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle.  Clarke. 

D?-CLf'NOUS,  a.  (Dot.)  Curved  downwards  ; 
declinate.'  Clarke. 

Dp-ClJv'l-TOCS,  o.  Having  a  declivity  ;  de- 
scending; sloping.  Ec.  Rev. 

l)p-riJV'l-TY,  n.  [L.  decliritas ;  declivis,  sloj>- 
ing;  It.  dcclirita;  Sp.  dccliridad;  Fr.di'clivitc.] 

1.  Inclination  reckoned  downwards,  asaccliv- 
ity  is  reckoned  upwards  ;  gradual  descent. 

The  flrcliritn  WM  so  small  that  1  walked  near  a  mile  before 
I  got  tu  the  shore.  Swift. 

2.  A  surface  which  inclines  downwards. 

A  river  ran  through  it,  and  fell  down  a  steep  ilecUHly  at 
the  end  of  it  Sir  W.Joma. 

DP-CLI'VOUS,  a.  \1>.  declivis.']  Gradually  de- 
clining or  descending  ;  sloping.  Johnson. 

Dg-CACT',   V.  a.     [L.  decoquo,  decoctus,  to    boil 

down  ;  de,  down,  and  coqti-o,  to  cook ;  It.  dicuo- 

cere.]Ji-  DEcocTEi);/>p.  decocting,  decocted.] 

L  To  prepare  by  boiling ;    to  digest  in  hot 

water.  Bacon. 

2.  To  digest  by  the  stomach.  Daries. 

3.  To  heat ;  to  inflame  ;  to  excite,  [r.]  Shak. 

np-COCT'l-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  decocted,  or  pre- 
pared by  boiling ;  that  may  be  digested.  Bailey. 

Dp-('6c'TION,  n.  [L.  decoctio  ;  It.  decozione  ; 
Sp.  deroccion  ;  Fr.  df'coction.] 

1.  The  act  of  decocting  or  boiling  any  thing, 

to  extract  its  virtues. 

The  lineaments  of  a  white  lily  will  remain  after  the  strong- 
est decoction.  Arlmtlmot. 

2.  An  extract  or  preparation  made  by  boiling 
an  organic  substance  in  water.  Ure. 

DP-COC'TJVE,  a.  Having  power  to  decoct.  Smart. 

DE-c6CT'VRE  (-yi.ir),  n.    A  decoction.      Bailey. 

Dp-C6lT',  n.  One  of  a  gang  of  robbers  in  India  : 
—  written  also  dacoit.  C.  P.  Broitm. 

1H;-CUL'LATE  [de-k81'at,  Ja.  Sm.  R.  ;  d?-k61'at 
or  dCk'o-lat,  A. ;  d«i{'o-lat,  Wb.  —  See  Contem- 
plate], V.  a.  [L.  decollo,  decollatiis  ;  de,  off, 
and  rotlum,  the  neck  ;  It.  decollare  ;  Sp.  dego- 
llar;  Fr.  di-coller.]  [t.  decollated  ;  />/>.  de- 
collating, decollated.]  To  behead  ;  to  de- 
capitate. "  A  decollated  head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist."  Burke. 

I»p-(;oL'LAT-pD,  ».  rt.  (Conch.)  Applied  to  uni- 
valve shells  in  which  the  apex  is  worn  off  in  the 
progress  of  growth.  Woodward. 

DEC-pi^LA'TION,  n.  [L.  decollatio ;  It.  decol- 
laziotie;  Sp.  degollacion  ;  Ft.  decollaticm.']  The 
act  of  beheading  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  reference  to 
the  decapitation  of  John  the  Baptist,  to  the  fes- 
tival instituted  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  his 
honor,  and  to  the  celebrated  picture  of  Mabuse 
which  represents  this  subject.  Brande. 

The  feast  of  the  decollation  of  Saint  John  Baptist.  ^'o6i/on,1350. 

I>E-CuL'Ok,  V.  a.  PL.  decoloro  ;  de,  priv.,  and  colo- 
re, to  color  ;  Fr.  aecolorer.]  \i.  decolored  ;  pp. 
DEcoLOHixo,  decoloked.]  To  take  color  from ; 
to  deprive  of  color  ;  to  decolorate.  Brande. 

D5-c6l'Q-RANT,  n.  Any  substance  that  re- 
moves color,  as  animal  charcoal.  Clarke. 

De-cAL'OR-ATE,  r.  a.  [See  Decolor.]  To  de- 
pnve  of  color ;  to  decolor.  Phil.  Mag. 

D?-c6L-9R-A'TipN,  n.  [L.  decoloratio  ;  Fr.  rf<>- 
cohrution.']  Act  of  decoloring;  absence  of  color. 
"  Decoloration  or  whiteness  of  skin."  Ferrand. 

Dp-cAl/QR-izE,  V.  a.  [See  Decolor.]  To  de- 
prive of  color  ;  to  decolor.  Phil.  Mag. 

DE-rOM-POif'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  decomposable.^  Ca- 
pable of  being  decomposed.  Ure. 

DE-CQM-P69E',  r.  a.     [L.  de,   from,  and  com- 


pono,  cnmpoaitus,  to  put  together ;  It.  deeom- 
porre  ;  Sjj.  dcscomponcr ;  Fr.  dticompoaer.]     [i. 

DECOMrOSED  ;       pp.      DKCOMl'()SIN(J,        DECOM- 

rosED.]  To  separate,  as  the  constituent  parts 
of  a  body  ;  to  resolve  into  original  elements ; 
to  analyze ;  to  decompound. 

DE-CQM-I'OijE',  V.  n.  To  resolve  into  elementa- 
ry particles  ;  to  become  decomposed.  Ure. 

DE-C9M-P(')§'ITE,  a.     1.  (C/iem.)  Compounded  a 

second  time,  or  compounded  with  a  compound. 

"  Decomposites  of  three  metals."  Bacon. 

2.  (Dot.)  Decompound.  Ogilvie. 

Dp-COM-PQ-fT"TIQN  (-zlsh'un),  n.  [It,  decom- 
posizione ;  Sp.  decomposicion ;  Fr.  d^compo- 
sitioii^ 

1.  The  act  of  decomposing ;  the  act  of  sepa- 
rating the  constituent  parts  of  a  substance  ;  a 
resolution  into  original  elements ;  separation 
of  parts  ;  analysis ;  resolution. 

2.  t  A  compounding  with  a  compound.  "A 
dexterous  decomposition  of  two  or  three  words 
together."  Instruct,  for  Oratory,  Ox.  1682. 

Decomposition  of  light, -{Opt.)  the  resolving  of  lif;ht 
into  the  colors  of  the  prixiiiatic  spectrum.  —  Decompo- 
sition of  forces,  (Meek.)  the  lindiiig  of  two  or  more 
forces  that  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  given  force. 

H^  The  prefix  de,  in  this  word,  and  in  several  oth- 
ers closely  related,  is  sometimes  intensive,  and  some- 
times negative. 

DE-CQM-P01)ND',  v.  a.  [i.  DECOMPOUNDED  ;  pp. 
DECOMPOUNDING,  DECOMPOUNDED.] 

1.  To  compound  anew.  Newton. 

2.  To  resolve  a  compound  into  simple  parts  ; 
to  decompose  ;  to  analyze.  Johnson. 

DE-COM-POUND',    a.      1.    Composed   of    bodies 

already  compounded ;    compounded  a   second 

time.  Boyle. 

2.    (Bot.)    Compounded   or  divided  several 

times,  as  some  stems.  Gray. 

DE-COM-Pdl>ND'A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  decom- 
pounded ;  that  may  be  decomposed. 

t  DEC'0-RA-M6nt,  n.  [L.  decoramentum.J  Or- 
nament ;  embellishment.  Bailey. 

DEC'O-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.  di'coro,  decorattis;  decvs, 
decoris,  ornament ;  It.  decorare ;  Sp.  decorar ; 
Fr.  decorer.']  [i.  decorated  ;  pp.  decorating, 
decorated.]  To  ornament ;  to  adorn  ;  to  em- 
bellish ;  to  beautify  ;  to  deck. 

This  essay  is  not  decorated  with  many  compariioni.  Warton. 
Syn.  — See  Adorn,  Furnish. 

DEC-O-RA'TION,  n.     [It.  decorazione ;  Sp.  deco- 
racton ;  Fr.  dtcoration.l 
.   1.  The  act  of  decorating  or  adorning. 

2.  Ornament  ;  embellishment  ;  any  thing 
which  adds  beauty. 

This  helm  and  heavy  buckler  I  can  spare. 

As  only  decorations  of  the  war.  Dryden. 

3.  {Arch.)  Combination  of  ornamental  ob- 
jects. Weale. 

4.  pi.  The  scenes  or  scenery  in  theatres. 

d6c'0-RA-TIvE,  a.  Bestowing  decoration ;  or- 
namenting; adorning.  C.  Lamb. 

d6c'0-RA-TQR,  n.  [Fr.  decorateur.']  One  who 
decorates  or  embellishes. 

II  D5-C6'ROyS,  or  DfeCQ-ROCrS  [d9-k8'ru8,  5.  W. 
J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Johnson,  Dyche,  Rarcluy,  Rers ; 
dfik'o-rfis,  P.  E.  Wb.  Ash  ;  dSk'o-rus  or  d^-kd'riis, 
K.],  a.  [L.  decorus ;  deceo,  to  befit.]  Pos- 
sessed of  decorum :  befitting  the  person  or  the 
circumstances ;  agreeable  to  decorum  ;  decent ; 
becoming  ;  suitable  ;  fit ;  proper. 

Such  is  the  apology,  expressed  or  implied,  of  many  indi- 
viduals whosupjiort  a  decorous  character,  and  imagine  that 
they  are  in  no  res|H>ct  objects  of  compassion.  Khox. 

Ay-  "  An  uneducated  Englixh  speaker  in  ver>-  apt  to 

ftronounre  this  word  with  the  accent  on  llie  first  syl- 
ablc,  according  to  tlie  analogy  of  hi.s  own  Innguace  ; 
but  a  learned  car  would  l)o  as  much  shocked  .it  xuch  a 
departure  from  classical  propriety,  as  in  tlio  words  so- 
norous and  canorous."    Walker. —  See  INUECOROUS. 

II  D(;-CO'ROUS-LY,  ad.    In  a  becoming  manner. 

D5-C0R'T|-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  derortico,  decortica- 
tns ;  de,  off,  and  cortex,  corticis,  the  bark  ;  Fr. 
d'-coi-tiqner.']  [».  decorticated  ;  pp.  decor- 
ticating, DECORTICATED.]  To  divest  of  the 
bark,  rind,  or  husk  ;  to  peel ;  to  strip.  "  Barley 
dried  and  decorticated.'  Arbuthnot. 

D?-CfiR-T|-CA'TI9N,  n.      [L.  decorticatio ;  Fr, 


decortication.]    The  act  of  peeling  or  stripping 
off  the  bark  or  husk.  MiUer. 

Dg-c6'Rt'M,  n.  [L.]  An  external  manner  luit. 
ed  to  the  person  and  the  circiunstance»  ;  pro- 
priety ;  seemliness ;  decency. 

Using  this  drrorum  In  ourgrsturrs,  auplieation*. •prachai. 
habit,  addrrut-s,  ri-rt-plioni,  and  gcncralljr  la  all  w«  do.  Hate. 

Byn-— See  Decencv. 

Dg-CoSr'  (dfl-kiil'),  c.  a.  [Dut.  koyen  ;  Aoot,  acaga 
or  decoy.]     [t.   decoyed  ;  pp.  dkcoyino,  DB- 

COYED.J 

1.  To  lure  into  a  net,  cage,  or  snare ;  to  entrap. 

A  fowler  had  takea  a  partridge,  who  offeral  tn  derop  her 
companions.  L'Hstrwige. 

2.  To  entice  ;  to  allure  ;  to  attract. 

Koiph  answered  tliat  the  king  might  tw  deooged  thence. 

dmew/oa. 

Syn.  —  See  Allure. 

Dg-CO^',  n.  1.  Any  thing  designed  as  a  lure  or 
snare ;  an  artifice  to  entrap. 

An  old  dram-drinker  Is  the  dcvil't  decoy.  llrrlrlef. 

2.  The  place  into  which  wild  fowl  are  decoyed. 

D^-CoSt'-DOcK,  n.  A  duck  that  lures  others 
where  they  may  be  shot  or  taken.       Mortimer. 

Dg-COt'-MAN,  n.     One  who  decoys.      Pennant. 

Dp-CRE A8E'  (d?-kr88'),  r.  n.  fL.  decreseo ;  de,  priv., 
and  cresco,  to  grow ;  It.  decreseere ;  Sp.  iecre, 
cer;  Fr.  decroftre.]  [«.  decreased  ; /ip.  de- 
CREA.SING,  DECREASED.]  To  be  gradually  di- 
minished ;  to  become  less ;  to  lessen  ;  to  abate. 

When  the  son  comes  to  his  tropics,  days  increase  and  de- 
crease but  a  very  little  l(>r  a  great  while  together.         XewUm. 

Syn.  — See  Abate. 

DP-CREASE',  V.  a.  To  make  less  ;  to  diminish. 
"  Heat . .  .  decreases  their  resistance."  Newton. 

Dp-C;REASE'  (d^-krea'),  n.    1.  The  state  of  dimin- 
ishing ;    a    lessening ;   a  gradual    diminution. 
"  The  degrees  of  increase  &nd  decrease."  Bacon, 
2.  The  wane  of  the  moon.  Bacon. 

t  DfiC-RC-A'TIpN,  n.    Decrement ;  diminution. 

Cudtcorth. 

Dg-CREE',  r.  n.  [L.  decemo,  decretus  ;  It.  decre- 
tare  ;  Sp.  decretar  ;  Fr.  decretcr.]  [1.  decreed  ; 
pp.  DECREEING,  DECREED.]  To  ordain  ;  to  ap- 
point ;  to  determine. 

As  my  eternal  purpoae  hath  darrtird.  MMan. 

D5-CREE',  tj.  a.  To  assign  by  a  decree ;  to  or- 
der ;  to  appoint ;  to  ordain. 

They  themaelvea  decreed 
Their  own  revolt,  not  I.  Miltom. 

Dg-CREE',  n.  [L.  decretum  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  decreto  ; 
Fr.  decret.] 

1.  An  edfict  or  act  of  a  ruler  or  a  body  of  men 
in  authority,  having  the  force  of  law ;  as,  ''  The 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees." 

The  flxed  decree  which  not  all  hearen  can  movet 
Thou,  Fate,  fulfil  it,  and,  ye  powers,  a|>prore.  Pope. 

2.  An  established  rule  or  law.  "A  decree 
for  the  rain."  Job  xxviii.  26. 

3.  (Lair.)  The  judgment  of  a  court  of  equity 
or  admiralty,  answering  to  the  judgment  of  a 
court  of  common  law.  BttrriU. 

4.  (Ciril  Imw.)  A  judgment  or  sentence 
given  by  the  emperor  ;  an  edict.  BurrilL 

5.  (Canon  Late.)  An  ecclesiastical  law,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  secular  law  : — the  title 
of  the  first  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Cor- 
pus Juris  Cnnotiici,  more  commonly  known  as 
"  Gratian's  decree."  BvrriU, 

6.  (Theol.)  The  settled  purpose  of  God  fore- 
ordaining whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  Btick. 

Syn.  —  A  decree  is  the  derision  of  one  or  of  many  ; 
as,  "  A  decreeof  the  court  "  j "  A  decree  of  the  Senate." 
An  edict  Kpcaks  the  will  of  an  individual,  and  is  pcru- 
liar  to  a  dosi»olic  govenmient ;  as,  "  The  edict  of  iIm 
empemr."  The  Emperor  of  Rusriia  ixvuet)  a  ukase. 
which  is  a  sjK'cii'S  of  edict.  The  Sovereign  of  England 
and  tlie  President  of  tlie  United  t^tate•  iasue  fruclmmtm- 
tum.«.  — See  Law. 

Dp-CREE'A-BLE,o.  That  may  be  decreed.  Vernon. 

D(:-CREE'(:R,  ».     One  who  decrees.        Goodwin, 

Dp-CREET',  H.  (Scottish  Law.)  A  final  judg- 
ment of  a  court ;  a  sentence.  BrtmJe. 

DEc'Rp-Mft.NT,  w.     ri^.  decrementtim  ;    It.  ^  Sp. 
derremriito.  —  See  Decrease,  r.  n.] 
1.  Gradual  decrease  ;  diminution. 

Monnlains,  and  the  other  elerationi  of  the  earth,  smfftr  a 
continual  ileemneMt.  Woodward. 
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2.  The  small  part  by  which  something  is  di- 
minished ;  the  quantity  lost  by  decreasing.  CVftJ^r. 

3.  (Math.)  The  small  part  by  which  a  varia- 
ble quantity  becomes  less  and  less  ;  —  opposed 
to  increment.  Brande. 

4.  (Her.)  The  wane  of  the  moon  from  the 
full  to  the  new.  Craig. 

Decrement  equal  of  life,  a  term,  in  the  doctrine  of 
annuities,  sisnifyint;  that  out  of  a  certain  number  of 
lives  there  should  be  an  annual  decrease  within  a 
given  period  of  years.  Crabb. 

D^-CREP'IT,  a.  [L.  decrepifus,  broken  down,  worn 
out,  decrepit ;  crepo,  crcpitvs,  to  rattle,  to  crack ; 
It.  §  Sp.  decrepito  ;  PV.  decrepit.']  Wasted  and 
worn  out  with  age ;  broken  down ;  in  the  last 
stage  of  decay. 

Decrepit  age,  and  vigorous  life,  and  blooming  youth,  and 
helpless  infancy,  poured  forth.  Dickens. 

ftS=-  This  word  is  often  written  and  pronounced, 
inaccurately,  decrepid ;  as,  "  An  old,  decrepid  man." 
Malone.  "  He  seemed  so  decrepid,  as  well  as  deaf." 
Wilberforce. 
Dg-CREP'l-TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  de,  from,  used  in- 
tensively, and  crepo,  to  rattle,  to  crack ;  It.  de- 
crepitare ;  Sp.  decrepitar ;   Fr.  decrvpiter.']     [i. 

DECREPITATED  ;  pp.  DECREPITATING,  DECREP- 
ITATED.] To  roast  or  calcine  in  a  strong  heat, 
with  crackling,  as  salt.  Browne. 

Dp-CREP'I-TATE,  V.  n.  To  crackle  by  means  of 
heat,  or  over  a  fire.  lire. 

D?-CREP-I-TA'TION,  n.  [It.  decrepitazione  ;  Sp. 
decrepitacion  ;  Fr.  dt'crepitation.']  The  act  of 
decrepitating ;  a  crackling  noise,  as  that  made 
by  salt  when  heated.  Quincy. 

D?-CREP'IT-NESS,  n.  Decrepitude,  [r.]  Bentley. 

D?-CREP'I-TUDE,  n.  [Sp.  decrepitud;  Fr.  de- 
crepittide.']  The  feebleness  of  age ;  the  last 
stage  of  infirm  old  age  ;  decline  of  life. 

Many  seem  to  pass  on  from  youth  to  decrepitude  without 
any  reflection  on  me  end  of  life.  Johnson. 

fD^-CREP'J-TY,  n.    Decrepitude.         Chapman. 

DE-CRKS-CEJ^' DO,  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  direction 
to  the  performer  to  decrease  the  volume  of 
sound,  from  loud  to  soft,  marked  thus  [  ;:::=-  ]  ; 
—  opposed  to  crescendo.  Warner. 

Dg-CRES'CgNT,  a.  [L.  decresco,  decrescens,  to 
grow  less  ;  de,  priv.,  and  cresco,  to  grow.] 
Growing  less  ;  decreasing.  Johnson. 

D?-CRE'TAL  [de-kre't?l,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm- 
R.  \Vb.  ;'de-kre'tsil  or  dek're-t?l,  \V.  /a.],  n.  [It. 
decretale  ;  Sp.  decretal;  Fr.  dtcrttale.  —  See  De- 
cree.] 

1.  A  decree  of  the  pope.  Sir  T.  More. 

2.  A  book  of  decrees  or  edicts  ;  —  especially 
a  book  containing  the  papal  decrees.      Spenser. 

3.  pi.  The  title  of  the  second  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  canon  law,  the  first  being  called 
the  Decree.  Bun-ill. 

D^-CRE'TAL,  a.  [L.  deoretalis.']  Pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  a  decretal.  "  A  decretal 
epistle  of  the  pope."  Milton. 

fD^-CRE'TION,  n.  [L.  decretio.']  A  growing 
less  ;  decrease.  Pearson. 

Dj:-CRE'T!ST,  n.  [Fr.  d^cretiste,]  One  who  is 
versed  in  the  decretal.  .  Ayliffe. 

Dg-CRE'TJVE,  a.  Making  a  decree  ;  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  decree ;  disposmg.  Bp.  Hall. 

DEC'R^i-TO-Rl-LY,  ad.  In  a  definitive  manner. 
"  Deal  concisely  and  decretorily."       Goodman. 

DEC'Rg-TO-RY  [dek're-tiir-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  de-kr5'tur-e,  E.  Ash],  a.  [L. 
decretorius ;  Sp.  decretorio.] 

1.  Judicial ;  definitive  ;  coming  by  a  decree. 
"  The  decretory  rigors  of  a  condemning  sen- 
tence." South. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  decision  ;  deciding  condition 
or  destiny ;  determining ;  decretive.  "  Those 
sad  decretory  words,  '  Many  shall  seek  to  enter 
in,  and  shall  not  be  able.'  "  Bp.  Taylor. 

The  day  of  judgment  is  truly  and  most  literally  the  critical, 
the  decretory^  day.  Donne. 

tDg-CREW  (-kri').  v.  n.  [Fr.  dicroitre.']  To 
decrease  ;  to  lessen.  Spenser. 

Dp-CRI'AL,  n.  The  act  of  decrying ;  loud  con- 
demnation ;  clamorous  censure. 

The  decrial  of  an  art  on  which  the  cause  and  interest  of 
wit  and  letters  absolutely  depend.  Shafteebury. 


One  who  decries  or  censures 

South. 


To  deprive  of  a  cro\vn  ;  to 
Hakewill. 


D5-CRI'5R,   n. 

clamorously. 

t  Djp-CROWN',  V.  a. 
discrown. 

t  D^-CRoWn'ING,  n.  The  act  of  discrowning. 
"  The  decrowning  of  kings."  Overbury. 

t  DEC-RUS-TA'TION,  n.  The  removal  of  a  crust 
or  rind.  Cotgrave. 

D?-CRY',  V.  a.  [Fr.  decrier.]  [i.  decried  ;  pp. 
DECRYING,  decried.]  To  Cry  down ;  to  cen- 
sure clamorously  ;  to  disparage ;  to  traduce. 

Quacks  and  impostors  are  still  cautioning  us  to  beware  of 
counterfeits,  and  decry  others'  cheats  only  to  make  more  way 
for  their  own.  Swijt. 

Syn. —  See  Disparage. 

t  DEC-U-BA'TION,  n.  [L.  decumbo,  decubittis, 
to  lie  down.]  '  The  act  of  lying  down.     Evelyn. 

D^-CUM  BfNCE,    )  ,j_     [^L_  decumbo,  decumbens, 

Dg-CUM'BPN-CY,  S  to  lie  down ;  de,  down,  and 

cubo,  to  lie.]     The  act,  or  the  posture,  of  lying 

down  ;  prostration.     "  The  ancient  manner  of 

decumbency."  Browne. 

D?-CUM'B5NT,  a,  1.  Lying  or  leaning;  reclin- 
ing ;  recumbent.  "  The  decumbent  portraiture 
of  a  woman."  Ashmole. 

2.  (Bot.)  Reclined  on  the  ground,  the  sum- 
mit tending  to  rise.  Gray. 

D^-CUM'B^NT-LY,  ad.   In  a  decumbent  manner. 

Djp-CUM'Bl-TURE,  n.  1.  {Med.)  The  time  at 
which  a  patient  takes  to  his  bed,  or  during 
which  he  h  confined  to  his  bed.  "  From  his 
first  decumbiture."  Boyle. 

During  his  decunibiture,  he  was  visited  by  his  moRt  dear 
friend,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Life  of  Firmin. 

2.  (Astrol.)  An  aspect  of  the  heavens,  at  a 
given  moment,  from  which  an  astrologer  draws 
prognostics  of  recovery  or  of  death.      Dryden. 

DEC'y-PLE  (dek'il-pl),  a.  [Gr.  SeKairXovg  ;  (5f/ca, 
ten,  and  vXiKd),  to  fold  ;  L.  decuplus.]  Tenfold  ; 
repeated  ten  times.  Browne. 

DEC'y-PLE,  n.  A  number  made  tenfold,  or  ten 
times  repeated.  Smart. 

DEO'U-PLE,  V.  a.  \i.  decupled;  ^.decupling, 
DECUPLED.]  To  increase  to  a  tenfold  propor- 
tion. Bridges. 

D5-CU'RI-ON,  w.  [Jj.  decurio  ;  decem,  ten/]  (Ro- 
man Ant.)  A  commander  over  ten  men.  Temple. 

D5-CtJ'RI-QN-ATE,  n.     The  office  of  a  decurion. 

Clarke. 

Df-CUR'R^NT,  a.  [L.  decurro,  decurrens,  to  run 
down  ;  de,  down,  and  curro,  to  run.]  (Bot.) 
Noting  leaves  which  are  prolonged  on  the  stem, 
beneath  the  insertion,  as  in  thistles.  Gray. 

Dg-CUR'R^NT-LY,  ad.     In  a  decurrent  manner. 

fDJg-CUR'SION,  n.  [L.  decursio.']  A  running 
down.     "  DecMrsiow  of  waters."  Hale. 

D5-CUR'SIVE,  a.  [Fr.  deeursif.]  (Bot.)  Having 
a  tendency  to  run  down.  Loudon. 


D^-CiJR'SIVE-LY,  ad. 
to  run  down. 


(Bot.)  With  a  tendency 


tDp-CiJRT',  V.  a.  [L.  decurto.']  To  abridge. 
"  Your  decurted  or  headless  clause."  Bale. 

t  DEC-UR-TA'TION,  M.  The  act  of  cutting  short, 
or  shortening.  Bailey. 

tDEC'y-RY,  n.  [L.,  It.,  <^  Sp.  decuria;  Fr.  decu- 
rie.'\     Ten  men  under  a  decurion.     "    Raleigh. 

D?-CUS'SATE  [de-kus'sat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 

K.  Sm.;  de'kus-at,  IVb See  Contemplate], 

V.  a.  [L.  decusso,  decussatus,  to  divide  cross- 
wise, in  the  form  of  an  X  ;  decussis,  the  num- 
ber ten  ;  It.  decussare.']  [i.  decussated  ;  pp. 
DECUSSATING,  DECUSSATED.]  To  intersect  at 
acute  angles ;  to  divide  crosswise ;  to  inter- 
sect. Ray- 

DJ-CUS'SATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  the  arrange- 
ment of'  bodies  in  pairs  that  alternately  cross 
each  other,  as  the  leaves  of  many  plants; 
crossed  at  right  angles.  Brande. 

D?-CUS'SAT-5D,  p.  a.  Intersected ;  cut  at  acute 
angles  :  —  arranged  in  pairs. 

DEC-ys-SA'TIQN,  n.  1.  The  act  of  crossing  ; 
intersection.  Ray. 


2.  (Bot.)  The  crossing  of  parts,  as  leaves  on 
a  stem,  in  pairs  that  are  alternately  at  right 
angles.  Ruschenberger. 

3.  (Conch.)  The  crossing  of  the  strise  or  Ihics 
on  shells.  Ruschenberger. 

DE'DAL,  a.     Skilful ;  ingenious. — See  D.i:dal. 

DED'A-LOUS,  a.  [See  DjEDALiAN.l  1.  Daedalian. 
2.  (Bot.)  Having  a  margin  witn  various  turn- 
ings and  windings.  Smart. 

t  D5-DEC'0-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.  dcdecoro.]  To  dis- 
grace ;  to  bring  a  reproach  upon.  Bailey, 

t  Dp-DEC-O-RA'TION,  w.  [L.  dedecoratio.]  The 
act  of  disgracing  ;  disgrace.  Bailey. 

D?-DEC'0-ROUS  [de-dek'o-rus,  S.  W.  Ja.  Sm.~ 
See  Decorous],  a.  \1j.  dedecorus.]  Disgrace- 
ful ;  reproachful.    [r.J  Bailey. 

DED-5N-TI"TION  (ded-en-tTsh'tin),  n.  [L.  d-e, 
priv.,  and  dentitio,  teething.]  A  shedding  of 
teeth.  "  Dedentition  or  falling  of  teeth."  Browne. 

DED'l-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  dcdico,  dedicatus  ;  It.  de- 
dicare ;  Sp.  dedicar ;  Fr.  dedier.]  [i.  dedicat- 
ed ;  }}]}.  dedicating,  dedicated.] 

1.  To  set  apart  and  consecrate  to  God,  or  to  sa- 
cred uses  ;  as,  "  To  dedicate  a  house  of  worship." 

2.  To  devote  to  some  person,  use,  or  end. 
"  Will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves."  Sfiak. 

He  went  to  learn  the  proffession  of  a  soldier,  to  which  he 
had  dedicated  himself.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  inscribe,  or  address,  as  a  book,  to  a 
patron  or  a  friend. 

To  whom  can  I  dedicate  this  poem  with  so  much  justice 
as  to  you  ?  Dnjden. 

Syn.  —  Dedicate  and  devote  may  be  employed  both 
in  temporal  and  in  spiritual  matters;  cunsecrate  and 
hallow,  only  in  spiritual.  A  man  devotes  himself  to 
his  business  or  to  his  duties,  whether  public  or  private, 
secular  or  religious.  An  author  dedicates  his  work  to 
liis  patron  ;  a  house  of  public  worship  is  dedicated ;  a 
church  is  consecrated;  certain  days  or  sacred  things 
are  hallowed.  —  See  Addict. 

DED'l-CATE,  a.     Consecrate  ;    dedicated.    "  A 

thing  dedicate  .  .  .  unto  God."  Spelman. 

DED'I-CAT-^D,  i).  a.  Consecrated  ;  set  apart  to 
sacred  uses. 

DED-1-CA-TEE',  n.  One  to  whom  a  dedication  is 
made.  "  [r.]  Ed.  Rev. 

DED-l-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  dedicatio ;  It.  dedicazi- 
one ;  Sp.  dedicacioti.] 

1.  The  act  of  dedicating  or  consecrating  to 
God.  "  The  dedication  of  the  temple."  Addison. 

2.  The  act  of  devoting  to  some  person,  use, 
or  end  ;  solemn  appropriation. 

3.  An  inscription  or  address  to  a  patron. 

Fed  by  soft  dedication  all  day  long.  Pope. 

DED'{-CA-TOR,  n.    [L.]  One  who  dedicates.  Pope. 
DED-J-CA-T6'RI-AL,   a.    Relating  to   a   dedica- 
tion ;  dedicatory.  Gray. 

DED'I-CA-TO-RY,  a.  [It.  4r  Sp.  dedicatorio;  Fr. 
dedicatoire.]  Ileljiting  to,  or  containing,  a  dedi- 
cation.    "  An  epistle  dedicatory."  JDryden. 

DKD'J-Mt/S,  n.  [Tu.,  we  hare  given.]  (Law.)  A 
writ  to  commission  a  private  person  to  do  some 
act  in  place  of  a  judge.  Bouvier. 

t  Dg-DI"TION  (de-dish'un),  n.  [L.  deditio.]  A 
giving  up  ;  surrender.  Hale, 

t  DED'O-LENT,  a.  [L.  dedoleo.]  Feeling  no 
sorrow  or  compunction.  Halliwell. 

D?-DUCE',  v.  a.  [L.  deduco  ;  de,  forth,  and  rf«co, 
to  lead  ;  It.  dedurre ;  Sp.  deducir ;  Fr.  deduire.^ 

\i.   DEDUCED  ;  pp.   DEDUCING,  DEDUCED.] 

1.  t  To  lead  forth.  "Derfwce  a  colony."  Selden. 

2.  To  trace  the  course  of ;  to  describe  at  length. 

I  will  deduce  him  from  his  cradle  . . .  till  he  wa«  swallowed 
up  in  the  gulf  of  fatality.  »  otton. 

3.  To  bring ;  to  draw. 


O  goddess,  say  I  shall  t  deduce  my  rhymes 
From  the  dire  nation  in  its  early  times? 


Pope. 


4.  To  derive  from  something  known  ;  to  infer. 

Before  we  can  deduce  a  particular  truth,  we  must  be  in 
possession  of  the  general  truth.  Flemtng.      t 

5.  t  To  deduct ;  to  subtract. 

a  matter  of  four  hundred 
To  be  deduced  upon  tlie  payment.  P-  Jonaon. 

S3ni.  —  See  Dekive. 

D5-DUCE'M?NT,  w.   Act  of  deducing  ;  that  which 

is  deduced  ;  inference  ;  deduction.  Mlltoti. 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  tj,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  y,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAs.T,  fAlL;    HEIR,  HER] 
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D^-Dn-CI-BlL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
diicible;  dcducibleness.     [u.]  Coleridge. 

DE-nr''(.'|-BI'E,  a.  [It.  dcdiicibilc  ;  Sp.  deducihle.] 
Thiit  may  be  deduced  or  inferred ;  inferrible  ; 
consequential.    "Deducible  from  these."  South. 

DP-DI7'C|-BLE-N£s8,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
deducible  ;  deducibility.  Scott. 

De-nfj'CIVE,  a.    Performing  a  deduction ;  infer- 
ential,    [ii.]  Bailey. 
D5-I)CCT',  V.  a.     [L.  dediico,   deductus.  —  See 

DkDICE.J     [t.  DEUUCTEU  ;  pp.  UEDLCTING,  liE- 
UICTEU.J 

1.  To  subtract ;  to  take  away  ;  to  separate. 

We  deduct  fVom  the  computation  of  our  year*  that  part  of 
oar  time  which  ia  spent  in  the  incogitancy  oiiufancy.    A'orrit. 

2.  tTo  reduce;  to  bring  down.  "  Do  not 
deduct  it  to  days."  Massingcr. 

Byn.  —  Deduct  and  nibtracl  have  both  the  meaning 
of  lakinp  from,  Imt  tlie  former  in  used  in  a  general, 
and  tl)e  latter  in  a  technical  xenso.  Tlie  tradesman 
dedncU  what  lias  heen  paid  from  the  entire  debt,  and 
thus  learns  what  remains  due  ;  the  accountant  aub- 
tracLi  small  sums  from  the  gross  amount. 

DP-DDc'TION,  n.  [L.  deductio;  It.  deduzione; 
Sp.  deduccion;  Fr.  deduction. —  See  Indlc- 
TionJ 

1.  The  act  of  deducing  or  subtracting. 

2.  That  which  is  deducted  or  taken  away  ;  an 
abatement.     "  Make  fair  deductions."        Pope. 

3.  The  act  of  drawing  inferences. 

To  draw  out  a  particuhir  truth  fi-om  a  general  truth  in 
whii'h  it  in  enclosed  is  dei/vclium  fi-oni  a  necessary  and  uni- 
vemal  truth  to  draw  consequences  wliich  necessarily  follow, 
is  demonstration.  Flemiuy. 

4.  That  which  is  drawn  from  premises  ;  an 
inference  ;  a  conclusion. 

Set  before  you  the  moral  law  of  God,  with  such  deduction* 
from  it  lu  our"  Saviour  hath  drawn.  Du]>iia. 

Dp-DUC'TJVE,  a.  [It.  dedvctivo-l  Relating  to, 
or  coming  by,  deduction  ;  deducible. 

Mathenintlcs  will  ever  remain  the  most  perfect  type  of  the 
dfdnvlit-e  method.  J.  S.  MM. 

np-DOc'T|VE-LY,  ad.    By  regular  deduction. 

DEED,  n.  [Goth,  deds;  A.  S.  dad;  Dut.  daad; 
Ger.  that ;  Sw.  dad ;  Dan.  daad.  —  See  Do.] 

1.  That  which  is  done  ;  an  action  ;  an  act ;  a 
pcrfoniiance.  "  Charitable  deeds."     Smalridge. 

2.  An  exploit ;  an  achievement ;  a  feat. 

Tlionsands  there  wore  in  darlcer  fame  that  dwelt, 
Whose  deeds  some  nohlcr  poem  shuU  adorn.  Dryden. 

3.  Power  of  action  ;  agency.  "  With  will 
and  deed  created  free."  Milton. 

4.  Reality  ;  fact ;  —  used  in  adverbial  phrases 
with  in  ;  as,  "  In  very  deed  "  ;  "  In  dcea  and  in 
truth." 

tfj-  In  and  deed  are  written  as  one  word,  and  form 
an  adverb,  when  not  modified  '>r  coupled  with  some 
other  phrase;  as,  '■^Indeed  it  is." 

5.  (Law.)  An  instrument  in  writing  upon  pa- 
per or  purchment,  between  parties  able  to  con- 
tract, and  duly  sealed  and  delivered.  Kent. 

49~  The  term  is  usnally  confined  in  its  application 
to  conveyances  of  real  estate,  w  of  some  interest 
therein.  —  Whether  it  is  essential  iliat  a  deed  be  signed 
as  well  as  sealed,  seems  to  be  still  a  question  in  Eng- 
lish law.  —  In  American  Kiw  it  appears  to  lie  the  pre- 
vailing doctrine  that  a  deed  must  be  signed  as  well  as 
sealed.    BarrilL 

Syn. —  Deed  and  act  are  lioth  applied  to  what  is 
done  ;  hut  act  refers  to  the  power  exerted,  and  deed  to 
the  work  |>erformed  ;  as,  "  A  voluntary  or  involuntary 
act  "  ;  "A  giMid  or  a  bad  deed."  Act  is  a  single  ofTort 
or  exertion  of  |Mivver ;  as,  "  The  act  of  the  will  or  of 
the  government."  Action  is  a  continued  exercise  of 
power,  and  is  opposed  to  a  state  of  rest ;  as,  "  The  ac- 
ticn  of  a  machine."  Feat  is  commonly  applied  to  such 
performances  as  require  strength  and  activity  of  the 
body.  "  The  feats  of  h  rsumanship  or  of  jugglery." 
Dred,  erploit,  and  achierement  are  terms  whicli  rise 
progressively  on  each  other.  Kzploit  and  achierement, 
without  an  epithet,  are  used  in  a  good  sense  ;  and  an 
ackitrement  is  more  than  erploit.  Deeds  are  good  or 
bad,  ordinary  or  extraordinary  ;  exploits  and  achieoe- 
mrH<«,  extraordinary  iierformances.  —  See  ACT. 

DEED,  c.  a.    To  transfer  or  convey  by  deed. 

»S-  "  Used  in  the  U.  8. :—  chiefly  as  a  colloquial 
word."   Pickering. 

DEED'I.pss,  a.  Without  action ;  inactive ;  indo- 
lent.    "  Deedless  boasters."  Po;>e. 

DEKD  -POLL,  n.  (Law.)  A  single  deed  ;  a  deed 
made  by  one  party  only,  not  indented,  but  cut 
even  on  the  edges,  or  polled,  as  it  was  anciently 
•termed. 


A  detd-potl  Ii  not,  itrlctl v  «p«>aklng,  an  •gn'Mnpnt  between 
two  itvrsons,  but  a  ileclaruMnii  of  some  one  purticular  |MTSi>n 
restiectiiig  an  agreement  made  l>y  him  with  soniu  other  |mt- 
sun.  JUiuvitr, 

DEED'Y,  a.    Active ;  industrious ;  notable.  [Pro- 
vincial, Eng.]  llulliwell.     Cowjter. 

DEEL,  n.    The  devil.     [Local,  Eng.]       Brockett. 

DEEM,  V.  n.     [Goth,  dotns;   A.  S.  detnan.]      [i. 

DEEMED  ;   pp.  UEEMINO,  DEEMED.] 

1.  To  conclude  upon  consideration  ;  to  think  ; 
to  judge  ;  to  suppose  ;  to  fancy  ;  to  opine. 

The  shipmen  deemed  that  they  drew  near  to  some  coun- 
try. Act*  xxvii.  •/!. 

2.  t  To  make  estimate  of. 


Rather  than  envy,  let  them  wonder  at  her. 
But  not  to  deem  of  her  desert  aspire. 


/S^penjer. 


DEEM,  V.  a.    To  judge  ;  to  suppose  ;  to  think  ; 
to  imagine  ;  to  believe  ;  to  determine. 

He  who,  to  be  deemed 
A  god,  leaped  ibndly  into  AUna's  flames.  Milton. 


fDEEM,  n.    Judgment;  opinion.   "What wicked 
deem  is  this  ? '  Shak. 

'STfR,  n.     [A.  S.  deman,  to  judgej     An 
:ive  judge  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  Jersey. 


DEEM 
electi 

The  two  deemster*  [in  Isle  of  Man]  have  equal  jurisdic- 
tion, are  judges  In  civh  and  criminal  cases,  and  adininister 
the  oatli  m  the  Manx  language.  J'.  Vyc. 

DEEP,  a.    [Goth,  diupan,  ditips ;  A.  S.  deop,  or 
diop ;  Dut.  diep ;  Ger.  tief;  Sw.  djup  ;  Dan.  dyb."] 

1.  Reaching  or  lying  far  below  the  surface,  or 
upper  or  outer  part ;  —  opposed  to  .ihallow,  in  a 
literal  sense.  "  The  brook  is  deep."  ".The 
deep  bosom  of  the  ocean."  "Ten  fathom 
deep."  "  This  deep  pit."  "  Deep  scars."  "  A 
deep  glass  of  Rhenisn  wine."  Shak. 

2.  Not  easily  fathomed,  seen  through,  or  pen- 
etrated ;  profound  ;  thoi  ough  ;  entire  ;  —  op- 
posed to  shallow,  in  a  figurative  sense.  "The 
sense  lies  rfce«."  Locke.  "  Two  lieep  divines." 
Shak.  "  A  deep  sleep."  Gen.  ii.  21.  "  Deep 
poverty."  2  Cor.  viii.  2.  "  Projects  deep. 
Milton.  "  Deep  shames."  "  A  deep  repent- 
ance."    Shak. 

3.  Absorbed  ;  swallowed  up  ;  engrossed. 
"  How  deep  am  I  in  love  !  "  Shak. 

4.  Dark  ;  —  applied  to  colors. 

With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread.       Dryden. 

5.  Grave  ;  low  in  the  scale  ;  —  applied  to 
sounds  ;  as,  "  A  deep  bass." 

6.  (Mil.)  Noting  a  number  of  men  arranged 
closely  one  behind  another,  and  including  the 
one  in  front. 

Troops  are  told  olT  in  ranks  of  two  or  three  deep.  Stocqueler. 
jj^  Deep  is  often  used  in  composition. 

DEEP,  n.    1.  Any  body  of  deep  water,  but  par- 
ticularly the  sea  ;  the  main  ;  the  ocean. 

Launch  out  into  the  deep.  Luke  v.  4. 

Huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deejts  to  dance  on  sands.  Shat. 

The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep.  Milton. 

2.  The  middle,  or  midst ;  the  depth  ;  the  dark- 
est or  stillest  part.     "  In  deep  of  night."  Shak. 

3.  Any  unfathomable  expanse.  "  Time's 
dark  deeps."  Bultcer. 

Or  do  his  errands  in  the  gloomy  deep.  Milton. 

DEEP,  nd.     Deeply  ;  to  a  great  depth.        Milton. 

DEEP'-cOt,  n.    An  open  excavation  of  unusual 
depth.  Tanner. 

DEEP'-DRAW-ING,  a.     Sinking  deep  in  water. 
"  The  deep-dratcing  barks."  Shak. 

DEEP'-DRAwN,  a.     Dra^vn  from  great  depth. 

DEEP'EN   (dSp'pn),   v.   a.      [t.   DEEPENED  ;   pp. 

DEEPENING.  DEEPENED.] 

1.  To  increase  the  depth  of;  to  make  deeper. 
"  It  wotild  raise  the'  banks  and  deepet)  the  bed 
of  the  Tiber."  .4ddison. 

2.  To  make  more  profound  or  intense  ;  as, 
"  To  deepen  joy  or  sorrow." 

3.  To  make  more  dark  ;  —  applied  to  colors. 
"  You  must  deepen  your  colors.'  Peacham. 

4.  To  make  more  grave  ;  —  applied  to  sounds. 

Deepens  the  murmurs  of  the  fitlling  floods, 

And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  tite  woods.      I'ope. 

DEEP'EN,  V.  n.    To  grow  deep  or  deeper.     Hurd. 

tDEEP'FfeT,  a.    Deep-fetched.  Shak. 

DEEP'-FftTCHED  (-fiSchd),  a.  Fetched  or  brought 
from  a  deep  place.  Bowe. 


■trong  green  color; 
Thonuon. 


DKEP'-CREEN,   a.     Of 
durk-grecn. 

DEEP'-LAID,  a.     Laid  deeply;  well-concerted; 

shrewdly-planned.  Scott. 

DEEPLY,  ad.    1.  To,  or  at,  a  great  depth  ;  far 

below  the  surface. 

Fear  U  a  paMi<m  that  la  moat  d«eplg  rooted  in  our  natum. 

Tllloljmm. 

2.  Profoundly  ;  thoroughly  ;  entirely.   "  Both 
dissemble  c/*Wy."     " /><v7;/y  indebted."  Shak. 

3.  In  a  high  degree  ;  gnutly. 

neluulcfecp/f/offended  both  his  uobU«andhisp<«)ple.  Amom. 

4.  Darkly ;  —  applied  to  colors.     "  "The  Awv- 
ly  red  juice  of  buckthorn  berries."  Boyle. 

DEEP'-MoO'fHED  (-mi.flifid),  o.  Having  a  loud 
voice  ;  making  a  loud  iioiKC.  "  Dee/.-mouthed 
dogs."    Dryden.    "  Deep-mouthed  sea."    Sttak. 

DEEP'-MU§-|iNG,  o.  Contemplative ;  lost  in 
thought.  Pope. 

DEEP'NfSS,  n.  1.  Depth;  distance  beneath  the 
surface.     "  Deepness  of  earth."       Mutt.  xiii.  .5. 

2.  Profoundness  ;  sagacity.  Beau.  Ar  Fl. 

3.  Craft ;  insidiousness  ;  artfulness.     "The 
deejmess  of  Satan."  Gregory. 

DEEP'-r£AD  (d«p'r«d),  a.  Profoundly  versed  in 
books  ;  well-read.  L' Estrange. 

DEEP'-R66T-5n,  a.  Having  deep  roots;  firmly 
fixed  or  established.  Pope. 

DEEP'-SEAT-5D,  o.  Seated  deeply ;  well-esUb- 
lished.     "  Deep-seated  mflammation."    Brande. 

DEEP'-TONED  (-tend),  a.  Having  a  deep  or  sol- 
emn tone  or  sound.  Coicper. 

DEEP'-VAULT-pD,  a.    Having  deep  vatilts. 

From  hell'i  deep-vauUed  den  to  dwell  In  lighL         Milton. 

DEEP'-WArST-(;D,  a.  {Sntit.)  Having  a  deep 
waist ;  —  applied  to  a  ship  when  the  waist,  or 
central  portion  of  the  main  deck,  is  considerably 
below  the  quarter-deck.  Clarke. 

DEER,  n.  sing.  &  pi. 
[Goth,  dius ;  A.  S. 
dcor,  a  wild  beast, 
deer  ;  Dut.  dier  ; 
Ger.  thier  ;  Dan. 
dyr  ;  Sw.  djur.  — 
Gr.  Oi'io,  a  wild 
beast.]  (Zorl.)  A 
ruminating  quad- 
ruped, or  a  fam- 
ily of  ruminat- 
ing quadrupeds,  of 
several  species, 
having  caducous  . 
horns,  which  gen-  1/^ 
erally    are    prrper  ''^ 

only    to    the    male,  Bed  derr.  or  sUg  (male). 

and  are  covered  when  young  with  a  deciduous, 
hairy  skin  ;  the  Cervus  of  Linna'us.  Baird. 
4^  In  the  language  of  the  rhase,  in  England,  tha 
male,  female,  and  yoiing  of  llic  red  deer  are  respec- 
tively called  hart  or  stag,  kind,  and  ca(f;  of  the  fallow 
deer,  buck,  doe,  and  fawn.     P.  Cyc 

DEER'-FOLD,  n.     A  fold  or  park  for  deer.     Ash, 

DEER'-HOl).ND,  n.  A  hound  for  hunting  deer;  a 
stag-hound.  Booth. 

DEER'-HffNT-|NG.  n.    The  act  of  hunting  deer. 

DEER'-KILL,-(:R,  n.  One  who  kills  deer.  Setoard. 

DEER'-NfX'K,  n.  An  ill-formed  nrck,  as  of  a 
horse.  Farm.  Ency. 

DEER'-ST.4LK-5R  (dSr'iiiwk-?r),  n.  One  who 
hunts  deer  on  foot.  Ed.  Rev. 

DEER'-STALK-ING  (der'si&wk-ioK),  n.  The  act 
of  hunting  deer  on  foot.  Scrape. 

DE6r'-STEAL-5R,  n.  One  who  steals  deer.  Jacob. 

DEER'-8TEAL-|.NG,  n.    The  act  of  stealing  deer. 

D(:-E'SI8,  M.  [Gr.  itt,an,  prayer.]  (Uhet.)  An 
invocation  to  the  supreme  power.  Crabb. 

t  DE'PSS,  n.     [Fr.  rff>MC.]     A  goddess.       Croft. 

DEEV,  n.  [Per.]  (Mtfth.)  Among  the  ancient 
Persians,  the  appellation  of  the  inferior  spirits 
in  the  kingdom  of  darkness  :  —  in  the  fairy -sys- 
tem of  modern  Persia,  the  name  of  a  class  of 
malignant  beings,  implacable  enemies  of  the 
Peris.  Keightley. 


m!eN,  SIR;    m6vE,  N5R,  s6N;   htUa,  BCR,  ROlE.  — (;;,  9,  ^,  |,  soft;  C,  e,  S,  ?,  hard;  ^  at  x ;   ^  as  gx.  —  THIS,  this. 
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D5-FACE',  V.  a.  [L.  de,  priv.,  &nd  facto,  to  make  ; 
It.  disfare ;  Sp.  deshacer ;  Fr.  defaireJ]  \i.  de- 
faced ;  pp.  DEFACING,  DEFACED.] 

1.  t  To  destroy  ;  to  cancel. 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond.  ShcUc. 

2.  To  injure  the  beauty  of;  to  mar ;  to  efface  ; 
to  obliterate  ;  as,  "  To  deface  a  monument." 

Syn.  —  A  tiling  is  defaced  by  having  its  surface  in- 
jured or  destroyed  j  disfigured  by  the  loss  of  any  part ; 
deformed  by  being  made  improperly,  or  witlmut  natu- 
ral symmetry.  Inanimate  objects  are  mostly  defaced 
or  diifig-ared,  but  seldom  deformed.  A  person  may  dis- 
fisure  himself  by  his  dress  ;  but  he  is  deformed  by  the 
hand  of  nature. 

Dg-FACE'MgNT,  n.  The  act  of  defacing  or  mar- 
ring; injury;  razure. 

The  recent  ruins,  and  the  new  defacements,  of  his  plan- 
dered  capital.  Burke. 

Dg-FA'C^R,  n.    One  who  defaces  ;  a  destroyer. 

DE  fAc'TO.  [L.,  in  reality.']  {Late.)  A  term 
used  to  denote  a  thing  actually  existing  or  done. 
/^g'  "  .\  king  de  facto  is  one  who  is  in  actual  pos- 
session of  tlie  rrovvn,  though  having  no  lawful  right 
to  it,  in  distinction  from  a  king  de  jure,  who  has  a 
right  to  the  crown,  but  is  not  in  possession  of  it." 
Tomlins. 

DEF-^-CA'TION,  n.    See  Defecation.  Brande. 

tOp-FAlL'ANCE,  n.  \¥t.  defaillance.']  Failure. 
"  A  defailance,  or  an  infirmity."       Bp.  Taylor. 

D5-fAl'CATE  [de-fel'kat.  S.  W.  J.  F.Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
df-ran'kat,  P.],  t'.  a.  [Low  h.  defalco,  defalca- 
tus  ;  de,  off,  and  falx,falcis,  a  sickle;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Diez,  Old  Ger.  halgan,  to  take  away  : 

—  It.  difalcare  ;  Sp.  desfalcar ;  Fr.  defalquer.~\ 

[i.  DEFALCATED  ;  Jip.  DEFALCATING,  DEFALCAT- 
ED.]   To  cut  off;  to  lop  ;  to  take  away  a  part  of : 

—  generally  applied  to  public  accounts,  or  to  the 
use  of  money. 

One  would  have  thought  the  natural  method,  in  a  plan  of 
reformation,  would  be,  to  take  the  present  existing  cstimntes 
as  they  stand,  and  then  to  show  what  may  be  practicably 
and  safely  defalcated  from  them.  Burke. 

DEF-AL-CA'TION,  n.  [Low  L.  defalcatio  ;  It. 
difdlcazione ;  Fr.  defalcation.] 

1.  The  act  of  defalcating,  diminishing,  or 
abating  ;  diminution  ;  abatement. 

The  tea-table  shall  be  set  forth  every  morning  with  its 
customary  bill  of  fare,  and  without  any  manner  of  defalca- 
tion. Spectator. 

2.  The  quantity  diminished  or  abated. 

3.  A  breach  of  trust  by  one  who  has  the 
charge  or  management  of  money.  Bouvier. 

f  D?-FALK',  v.  a.  [See  Defalcate.]  To  cut  off; 
to  lop  away  ;  to  defalcate.  Bp.  Hall. 

DfiF-A-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  difamatio ;  Sp.  difa- 
macion  ;  Fr.  diffamation.]  The  act  of  defaming 
or  of  maliciously  circulating  reports  injurious 
to  another's  reputation ;  the  act  of  speaking 
slanderous  words  of  another  ;  a  slanderous  re- 
port ;  slander  ;  calumny  ;  aspersion  ;  detraction. 

Many  dark  and  intricate  motives  there  are  to  detraction 
and  defamation.  Addiion. 

Written  defamation  is  otherwise  termed  libel,  and  oral 
defamation  slander.  Bwrill. 

Syn.  — See  Slander. 

De-FAM'A-TO-RY,a.  [It.  diffamatorio ;  Fr.dif- 
famatoire.]  Injurious  to  reputation  ;  calumni- 
ous ;  slanderous  ;  libellous.  "  Defamatory 
words,  written  and  published,  constitute  a 
libel."  Maunder. 

D^-FAME',  V.  a.  [L.  diffamo  ;  de,  priv.,  and  /amo, 
reputation  ;  It.  diffamare ;  Sp.  disfamdr ;  Fr. 
diffamer.]  [i.  defamed  ;  pp.  defaming,  de- 
famed.] To  censure  maliciously  and  falsely 
in  public ;  to  spread  an  evil  report  concerning  ; 
to  libel ;  to  calumniate  ;  to  asperse  ;  to  slander. 

They  held  no  torture  then  so  great  as  shame, 

And  that  to  slay  was  less  than  to  defame.  Butler. 

Syn. —  See  Asperse,  Slander. 

t  D5-FAme',  n.    Disgrace ;  dishonor.      Spenser. 

P?-fAM'5R,  n.  One  who  defames,  or  openly  ut- 
ters words  injurious  to  another's  reputation. 

DP-FAM'JNG,  n.    Defamation.         Jerem.  xx.  10. 

D5-FAm'ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  defaming  manner. 

D?-FAT'l-GA-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be' weary.  "We 
were  made  defatigable."     [k.]  dlanville. 

DE-FAT'1-gAte,  v.  a.  [L.  defatigo,  defatlgatus.] 
To  weary;   to  tire,     [ii.]  Sir  T-  Herbert. 


t D5-FAT-1-GA'TI0N,  n.  "Weariness;  fatigue. 
"  An  unavoidable  defatigation."  [u.]  Bp.  Hall. 

DE-FAULT',  n.  [Low  L.  defalta ;  It.  diffalta  ; 
Old  Fr.  dtfault;  Fr.  dt^faut.—See  Favlt.] 

1.  Omission  of  a  duty  ;  neglect.         Johnson. 

2.  Defect ;  fault ;  offence. 

Partial  judges  we  are  of  our  own  excellences,  and  other 
men's  dej'ault*.  Dryden. 

3.  Want ;  lack  ;  destitution. 

Cooks  could  make  artificial  birds  and  fishes  in  d^ault  of 
the  real  ones.  Arouthnot. 

4.  {Law.')  An  omission  of  some  act  which  a 
person  ought  to  do  in  order  to  entitle  himself 
to  a  legal  remedy,  as  non-appearance  in  court 
at  a  day  assigned ;  neglect ;  failure.        Burrill. 

DE-fAult',  v.  a.  \i.  DEFAULTED ;  pp.  default- 
ing, defaulted.] 

1  t  To  withdraw  a  part  of.  "  Defaulting  un- 
necessary and  partial  discourses."  Hales. 

2.  {Late.)  To  deprive  of  the  benefit  of  a  legal 
process  for  non-appearance  in  court ;  to  enter 
judgment  against  in  consequence  of  a  default. 

D^-FAULT',  v.  n.     1.  t  To  offend. 

That  he  'gainst  courtesy  so  foully  did  default.      Spenaer. 

2.  (Laio.)  To  fail  in  performing  any  contract 
or  stipulation,  or  to  appear  in  court.     Johnson. 

D(;-FAULT'ED,  a.  Ruinous;  fallen  to  decay. 
"  The  old  defaulted  building."  Knight. 

DE-fAult'5R,  n.  1.  Cne  deficient  in  his  ac- 
counts ;  a  peculator. 

2.  (Law.)  One  guilty  of  default  ;  one  who 
fails  to  appear  in  court.  Marvell. 

DE-FEA'§ANCE  (de-fe'z?ns),  n.  [Low  L.  defei- 
santia ;  !Fr.  defaisanCe,  from  dtfaire,  to  undo, 
to  make  void.] 

1.  t  Defeat.  "  His  foes'  defeasance."  Spenser. 

2.  (Law.)  The  act  of  annulling  any  contract 
or  stipulation.  "  A  defeasance  of  the  right  of 
succession."  Guthrie.  —  An  instrument  which 
defeats  the  force  of  some  other  deed  made  at 
the  same  time:  —  a  condition  annexed  to  a 
deed,  which  being  performed,  the  deed  is  ren- 
dered void.-  Burrill. 

D5-FEA'§ANCED  (de-fe'zginst),  a.  (Law.)  Liable 
to  be  forfeited.  Burrows. 

DE-FEA^'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  annulled.  "  A 
defeasible  title."  Davies. 

D$-FEAT',  n.     [It.  disfatta  ;  Fr.  defait.] 

1.  An  undoing ;   a  destruction  ;  deprivation. 

And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity.  Shak. 

2.  An  overthrow ;  loss  of  a  battle  ;  repulse. 

End  Marlborough's  work,  and  fiiiisli  the  defeat.    Addison. 

3.  Frustration.  "  The  defeat  of  Julian's  im- 
pious purpose  to  rebuild  the  temple."  Warburton. 

D^-FEAT',  V.  a.     [It.  disfare;  Fr.  defaire.]      \i. 

DEFEATED  ;  pp.  DEFEATING,  DEFEATED.] 

1.  t  To  undo ;  to  destroy. 

His  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life.  Shak. 

2.  To  render  unsuccessful  in  battle ;  to  van- 
quish or  to  repulse ;  to  conquer  ;  to  overthrow. 

They  invaded  Ireland,  and  were  defeated  by  the  Lord 
Mountjoy.  Bacon. 

3.  To  frustrate ;  to  foil ;  to  render  of  no  avail. 


He  pleaded  still  not  guilty,  and  alleged 
Many  sharp  reasons  to  defeat  the  la*. 


Shak. 


To  defeat  of,  to  prevent  the  acquisition  or  attain- 
ment of.     "  Defeated  o/your  prey."  Dryden. 

Syn. —  An  army  is  defeated,  vanquished,  and  over- 
thrown ; —  defeated,  when  unsuccessful,  or  when  a  bat- 
tle is  lost  ;  vanquished,  when  forced  to  yield  ;  and  over- 
thrown, when  rendered  incapable  of  serious  resistance. 
A  person  is  defeated  in  his  plans, /oj/sd  in  his  schemes, 
frustrated  in  his  endeavors,  and  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations. —  See  CoNQUEp.. 

D^-FEAT'^D,  p.  a.    1.  Conquered  or  repulsed  in 
battle  ;  vanquished ;  overthrown. 

2.  Frustrated;  rendered  unsuccessful. 

t  DE-FEAT'URE,  n.    1.  Alteration  of  features. 

Time's  deformed  hand 
Hath  written  strange  d^eatwe.i  in  my  fece,         Shak. 

2.  Defeat.  "  The  defeature  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians." Massijiger. 

D6f'5-CATE,  v.  a.     [L.  defmco,  defcecatus',  de, 
from,  2in6.  fax, fads,  sediment;  {"r.  defequer.'] 

\i.   DEFECATED;  p/).  DEFECATING,  DEFECATED.] 

1.  To  free  from  lees,  dregs,  or  impurities  ;  to 
clear  from  sediment ;  to  clarify  ;  to  filtrate. 


I  practised  a  way  to  defecate  the  dark  and  mnddy  on  of 
amber.  ^^y^, 

2.  To  purify  ;  to  clear;  to  free.  "We  defe- 
cate the  notion  from  materiality."        Gkinville. 

DEF'^;-CATE,  a.   1.  Purged  from  lees  ;  defecated. 

"This  liquor  was  very  defecate."  Boyle. 

2.  Purified ;  separate  from  what  is  gross  or 

low.     "  Defecate  faculties."  Glanville. 

DEF-E-cA'TIOi\,  n.     [L.  defacatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  defecating  or  cleansing  from 
lees,  dregs,  and  impurities  ;  clarification. //anTy. 

2.  Purification  from  what  is  gross  or  low. 
"A  defecation  of  the  faculties."        Bp.  Taylor. 

DE-FECT',  }i.  [L.  defcio,  defectus,  to  fail ;  dc,  priv, 
and/««o,  to  make  ;  It.  clijfetto ;  Sp.  difccto.] 

1.  Deficiency;  absence  of  an  essential  part; 

—  the  opposite  of  superfluity. 

Had  this  strange  energy  been  less. 

Defect  had  been  as  fatal  as  excess.  Blachaore. 

2.  Physical  imperfection  ;  a  blemish. 

Men,  through  some  defect  in  the  organs,  want  words,  yet 
fail  not  to  express  their  universal  ideas  by  signs.  Locke. 

3.  Moral  imperfection  ;  failing ;  fault ;  foible. 

We  had  rather  follow  the  perfections  of  them  whom  we 
like  not  than  in  defects  resemble  them  whom  we  love.  Hooker. 

4.  A  fault ;  a  mistake  ;  error.  "  Laying  de- 
fects of  judgment  to  me."  Shak, 

Syn.  —  See  Blemish,  Imperfection. 

fDE-FECT',  v.n.  To  be  deficient ;  to  fail.  Browne. 

DE-FECT-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Imperfect  state.  "  De- 
fectibility  of  the  connection."    [ii.]  Hale. 

D5-FECT'J-BLE,  a.  Imperfect;  defective.  "A 
defectible  understanding."     [r.]       Bp.  Taylor- 

DE-FEC'TipN,  n.  [L.  defectio  ;  Fr.  defection.]  A 
falling  off  from  a  cause,  a  party,  or  a  princi- 
ple ;  revolt  from  duty  or  allegiance ;  a  back- 
sliding. "  Defection  from  Christ."  Bale. 
Syn. —  Defection  is  a  general  term  ;  revolt,  a  spe- 
cies of  defection.  Revolt  differs  from  defection  by  im- 
plying previous  forced  subjection,  and  comprehending 
active  opposition,  and  from  apostasy,  in  denoting  a 
wider  departure.  Defection  from  a  cause  or  a  party ; 
revolt  against  a  government  or  sovereign  ;  apostasy 
from  principles  which  have  been  professed  ;  failure  in 
performance,  or  in  business. 

DE-FEC'TION-IST,  n.  One  who  practises,  or  pro- 
motes, defection.  Lund.  Morn.  Chron. 

D5-FEC'TjVE,  a.  [L.  defectivus;  Sp.  defectivo; 
Fr.  defcctif] 

1.  Having  a  defect ;  wanting  the  requisite 
amount  or  quality  ;  insufficient ;  deficient ;  as, 
"  Defective  weight " ;  "  A  defective  machine  " ; 
"Defective  strength." 

2.  Imperfect ;  faulty  ;  —  either  in  a  natural  or 
a  moral  sense.  "  A  defective  projectile  motion 
of  the  blood."  Arbuthnot.  "  Four  or  five  hy- 
potheses .  .  .  which  are  all  defective."      Locke, 

Our  tragedy  writers  have  been  j\oUn\ows\y  defective  \n  fry- 
ing proper  sentiments  to  the  persons  they  introduce.  Addixm. 
DefectxBe  noun,  a  noun  wanting  one  or  more  cases. 

—  Defective  verb,  a  verb  wanting  some  of  the  tenses 
or  forms. 

Syn. —  Defective  and  deficient  are  negative,  imply- 
ing something  wanting;  faulty  is  positive,  implying 
something  wrong.  That  is  defective  in  which  some- 
thing is  wanting  ;  that  is  deficient  which  wants  some 
part ;  that  is  faulty  which  is  niismade.  A  book  is  de- 
fective if  some  of  its  leaves  are  deficient  or  scanting. 
■  Defective  performance ;  deficient  account ;  faulty  oi 
imperfect  work.  —See  Short. 

Dfi-FEC'T|VE-LY,  ad.  In  a  defective  manner; 
imperfectly ;  faultily. 

D?-FEC'T|VE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  de- 
fective, imperfect,  or  faulty.  "The  defective- 
ness of  some  particular."  Addison. 

t  D^-FECT-U-OS'l-TY,  n.  Imperfection  ;  faulti- 
ness ;  defectiveness!  IV.  Mountagu. 

t  D^-FECT'U-OUS,  a.  Full  of  defects  ;  imperfect; 
faulty;  defective.  Barrow. 

DEF-^;-DA'TION,  w.  Pollution.  —  See  Defceda- 
TiON.     [r.]  *  Todd. 

b^-FENCE',  n.  [L.  defensio,  or  defensa ;  It.  dife- 
sa ;  Sp.  defensa  ;  Fr.  defense."] 

1.  The  act  of  guarding  against  danger ;  self- 
defence.     "  Stand  in  your  own  defence."  Shak, 

2.  Something  employed  to  ward  off  danger  or 
injury  ;' guard;  protection;  fortification.  "  Oo, 
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put  on  thy  defences."  "  Give  him  defence  against 
the  elements."  Shak. 

Behoboani . . .  built  citlei  (br  dijence.  3  Chron.  ii.  5. 

3.  A  plea  designed  to  secure  afjaiust  some 
threatened  harm  or  loss ;  vindication ;  justifi- 
cation. 

Why,  then,  alul 
Do  I  put  lip  th«t  woiiiiiiil.v '/<;/e»ice, 
To  Miy  I  have  done  no  hann  ?  Shni; 

4.  Skill  in  defending  from  danger;  skill  in 
fencing,  &c. 

A  man  of  (treat  defence,  expert  in  battles.  Sjienter. 

6.  t  Prohibition.  "  Severe  defences."  Temple. 

6.  (Imic.)  a  denial  by  the  defendant  of  the 
truth  or  validity  of  the  plaintiff's  complaint: 
—  the  answer  made  by  the  defendant  to  the 
plaiiitifTs  action,  by  demurrer  or  pica  at  law  :  — 
that  which  is  done  by  a  de'"endint  to  embarrass, 
delav,  or  defeat  a  plaintiffs  action.  Burrill. 

7."  (Fort.)  The  part  that  flanks  another  work. 

Syn.  — See  Defend. 

t  np-FK.NCE',  r.  a.  To  defend  by  fortification ; 
to  guard ;  to  protect.  Fairfax. 

D6-f£nce'M5;ss?,  a.  Without  defence ;  destitute 
of  protectitm  from  assault  and  danger,  and 
hence  unfortified,  ungarrisoncd,  unguarded,  or 
unarmed ;  exposed  ;  weak.  "  These  defenceless 
doors."    "  My  defenceless  head."  MiUnn. 

Dg-FftNCE'L^SS-LY,  ad.  In  a  defenceless  or 
unprotected  manner. 

D5-FfiNCE'I.pSS-NfiSS,n.  The  state  of  being  de- 
fenceless ;  an  unprotected  state.  Bp.  Fleetwood. 

Dp-FK.ND',  r.  a.  TL.  defcndo  ;  It.  difendere ;  Sp. 
drftiider;    Fr.  ((foidre.]       [t.  DEFENDED  ; /)/<. 

ui'.KKNOINO,  DEFENDED.] 

1.  t  To  keep  off;  to  repel.  "  To  defend  the 
sunny  beams.  '  Spenser. 

2.  To  guard  from  danger ;  to  protect ;  to 
stand  in  defence  of.  "  Edward  will  defend  the 
town."  Shak. 

3.  To  vindicate ;  to  uphold ;  to  maintain. 
"  Defend  the  justice  of  my  cause."  Shak. 

4." To  fortify  ;  to  secure. 

And  here  the  accesa  a  gloomy  grove  defendt.      Ih^|den. 
6.  fTo  forbid  ;  to  prohibit. 

No  interdict 
IMfeudi  the  touching  of  these  viands  pure.        Milton. 

e.  (Law.)  To  deny  the  right  of  the  plaintiff, 
or  the  wrong  charged ;  to  oppose  or  resist  a 
claim  at  law;  to  contest  a  suit:  —  in  contracts, 
to  guarantee  ;  to  warrant.  Bvrrill. 

Syn.  —  "Va  drfend  is  to  keep  off ;  to  protect  is  to 
cover  over.  In  drfrnce  tliero  may  be  tiie  aid  of  an 
equal  or  a  tin|>erior;  in  protection,  tliat  of  a  superior. 
To  defend  a  culprit  is  to  be  his  advocate  ;  to  protect 
bini,  is  to  afford  liiui  shelter  against  the  magistrate. 
Defend  the  innocent  ;  protect  the  weak  ;  vindicate 
those  who  are  unjustly  accused  ;  repel  aggression. 

Dp-FfiND'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  d<fendable.'\  Defen- 
sible,   [u.]  Sherwood. 

Dp-FEM)'ANT,  n.    1.  One  who  defends  against 

an  assailant  or  any  danger  ;  a  defender.    "  The 

defendants  on  the  wall."  Wilkins. 

'2.  {Law.)  The  party  against  whom  an  action 

is  brought ;  —  opposed  to  plaintiff.  Burrill. 

D5-FfiND'ANT,  a.  Defensive;  fit  for  defence,  [r.] 

DE-Fpx-DEE',  n.  One  who  is  defended; — op- 
posed to  defetider.     [ii.]  Sydney  Smitn. 

De-Fft.VD'eR,  n.    [Fr.  d-fendenr.^ 

1.  One  who  defends  against  any  danger ;  a 
champion ;  a  vindicator. 

2.  (Canon  Law.)  A  defendant, 

np-FENDRpss,  n.   A  female  who  defends.  Stow. 

De-F£.\'SA-TlVE,  n.  1.  Guard ;  defence.  Browne. 

2.  (Surg.)  A  bandage  or  plaster,  to  protect  a 

wound  from  injury.  Johnson. 

np-FfcN-SI-BlL'l-TY,  n.  Defensibleness.  Benton. 

D?-PfcN'8l-BI.E,  a.     1.  That  may  be  defended ; 
capable  of  being  protected  against  outward  vio- 
lence.    "  Defensible  cities."  Addison. 
2.  That  may  be  8ho\vn  to  be  lawful  or  right ; 
capable  of  vindication  ;  justifiable. 

I  conceive  it  very  defennilJe  to  dliarm  an  adversary-,  and 
dlublv  hull  from  doing  miscliief.  Collier. 

D?-FEN'.S|-BLE-Nftsa,  n.  The  state  of  being  de- 
fensible ;  capableness  of  being  defended.    Ash. 


D5-FfiN'S|VE,  a.  [It.  difensivo  \  Sp.  defeiuivo; 
Fr.  difensif.  —  Sec  Df-kknd.] 

1.  That  serves  to  defend  ;  proper  for  defence. 
"  Defensive  arms  lay  by."  Waller. 

2.  Being  in  a  state  or  posture  of  defence,  [u.] 

What  atiKMl,  nt'olled 

Dtfeiuive  acarce.  Miltitn. 

3.  Resisting  attack  or  aggression  ;  —  opposed 
to  offensive  and  agyressive ;  as,  "  Defensive  war." 

Since,  tlierefore,  we  cannot  win  by  an  olTcnaive  war,  at 
Icaat  a  land-war,  the  mixlel  of  our  governinent  aeema  natu- 
rally contrived  for  the  drfeiuive  part.  l>n/>Un. 

D5-F6n'SIVE,  n.  1.  A  State  or  posture  of  defence. 

Ilia  mi^city,  not  at  all  diamayed,  rcaolved  to  atand  upon 
the  d^feiutve  only.  Clarendon. 

2.  A  safeguard  ;  protection,     [r.] 

Wara  preventive,  upon  juat  feara,  are  true  dcfennveti.    Bacon. 

D5-F6N'SJVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  defensive  manner. 

Dg-FflN'SO-RY,  a.  [L.  defensorius.]  Tending 
to  defend;  defensive.  Johnson. 

fD^-FtNST', p.  horn  defend.  Defended.  Fairfax. 

D5-FER',  t?.  n.  \lj.defero\  It.  deferre;  Sp.defe- 
rir ;  Fr.  defih-er.']  \i,  deferred  ;  //>.  defer- 
ring, DEFERRED.] 

1.  To  pay  deference,  or  respect ;  to  submit,  in 
matters  of  judgment  and  belief. 

Ilerodotua  .  .  .  ia  aa  fabuloua  aa  Homer  when  he  d^ert  to 
the  common  reporta  of  countriea.  Pope, 

2.  To  put  off ;   to  delay  ;  to  procrastinate. 

naton. 


God  .  .  .  will  not  Umg  defer 

To  vindicate  the  glory  of  his  name. 


D?-FER',  V.  a.  1.  t  To  render ;  to  offer.  "  The 
worship  deferred  to  the  Virgin."  Brevint. 

2.  To  put  off;  to  delay  ;  to  adjourn ;  to  post- 
pone. 

Defer  the  promised  boon,  the  goddeaa  cried.  Pope. 

3.  To  refer ;  to  leave  to  the  judgment  of. 

The  commisaioners  deferred  the  matter  unto  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  JSacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Adjourn. 

DfeF'pR-pNCE,  n.  [It.  dejerema;  Sp.  deferen- 
cia ;  Fr.  d-f'Tence.] 

1.  Submission  to  the  judgment  of  another. 
"  A  blind  deference  to  authority."       Middleton. 

2.  High  regard ;  great  respect ;  reverence  ; 
veneration.  "  For  whose  wisdom  and  goodness 
he  has  the  greatest  deference."  Swift. 

3.  Complaisance  ;  delicate  consideration. 

A  natural  roughness  makes  a  man  uncomplaisant  to  others, 
so  that  he  has  no  d^'erence  for  their  iuclinations,  tcmpem,  or 
conditions.  Locke. 

Syn.  — See  Complaisance,  Respect. 

DfiF'pR-ENT,  a.  [L.  defero,  deferens;  It.  &  Sp. 
deferente ;  Fr.  deferent.']  That  carries  or  con- 
veys,    [r.]  Bacon. 

DEF'5R-5NT,  n.     1.  That  which  carries,     [r.] 

Air  is  the  moat  favorable  deferent  of  sounds.         Bacon. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  vessel  in  the  human  body  that 
conveys  fluids.  Chambers. 

3.  (Astron.)  In  the  Ptolemaic  system,  a  cir- 
cle or  circular  orbit  of  a  heavenly  body  bearing 
on  its  circumference  the  centre  of  a  subordinate 
circle  or  orbit,  called  the  epicycle,  in  which 
another  heavenly  body  moves. 

t(S'  Thus  the  earth's  orbit,  to  choose  an  example 
out  of  the  modern  system,  is  a  diferent  on  which  the 
moon's  orbit  is  carried.    P.  Cyc. 

DfiF-pR-fcN'TIAL,  a.  Implying  deference  ;  re- 
spectful. '  Ec.  Rer. 

DfiF-5R-EN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  deferential  man- 
ner ;  respectfully.  Gent.  May. 

t  DP-F£r'M5;NT,  n.  The  act  of  deferring ;  delay. 
"  My  grief  .  .  .  begs  a  deferment."        Stickling. 

Df-FiiR'RpR,  n.     One  who  defers.        B.  Jonson. 

d£F-5R-V£s'C5NCE,  m.  [L.  deferresco,  defrr- 
vescetis.]     The  state  of  growing'cool.  [r.]   Ash. 

D5-FEU'DAL-!ZE,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  feudal 
character  or  form.  West.  Rev. 

t  DftFF'LY,  ad.    See  Defi.y.  Spet>.ier. 

D^-FI' ANCE,  n.  [Fr.  d-ifiance,  suspicion,  distrust ; 
defi,  defiance.] 

1.  Acf  of  de^'ing,  daring,  or  braving ;  a  chal- 
lenge ;  an  invitation  to  fight.  •*  He  breathed 
de_fla7ice  to  mv  ears."  ,*^hak, 

2.  A  challenge  to  make  an  impeachment 
good.  Johnson. 


3.  Contempt  of  opposition  or  of  danger ;  a 
setting  at  nought.  "This  open  and  scandalous 
violatum  and  dejiance  of  his  most  sacred  funda- 
iiicntul  laws."  Sltarp. 

4.  +  licfuHal.     "  Take  my  defiance"      Sluik. 

D(:-Fi'A.NT,  a.  Bidding  defiance;  challenging; 
daring ;  courageous.  Brydtjes. 

The  defiant  constancy  of  youth.  </■>.  Un. 

D5-Fi'ANT-LY,  ad.    With  defiance  ;  daringly. 

t  D5-Fi'A-T0-RY,  a.   Bearing  defiance.  She/ford 

De-Fl"CipNCE  (d?-n»h'?n«),  n.  Deficiency.  "In 
thee  is  no  defcience  found."  alilton. 

D{;-FI"CI(:N-CY  (d?-nMi'?n-»?,66),n.  [L.defcio, 
defciens,  to  be  wanting ;  Sp.  defciencia,  defi- 
ciency.] 

1.  Want ;  lack  of  a  part.  "  Defirienry  of 
blood."  Arbuthnot.  "  When  the  low  grounds 
fail,  the  uplands  supply  the  deficiency."  Cranijer. 

2.  Imperfection  ;  incompleteness  ;  defective- 
ness ;  failure ;  a  failing.  "  Perversion  whereof 
all  deficiency  .  .  .  arises."  Mountagu. 

D^-Fl"CieNT  (d?-fTgh'?nt),  o.  Wanting  a  part ; 
imperfect ;  defective  ;  incomplete. 

His  creating  hand 
Nothing  imperfect  or  ilrfirimt  made.  IKUom. 

D^eient  numbers,  (.SritM.)  numbers  such  that  tlia 
sum  of  their  aliquot  parts  is  less  than  the  ounibers 
themselves :  thus,  8  is  a  deficient  number,  because  its 
aliquot  parts,  —  1,  2,  4, —  when  added  together,  make 
only  7.  Brande. 

Syn. —  Defitieni  is  the  opposite  of  mttre.  If  a  part 
is  vanting,  the  whole  is  deficient.  —  See  DEFECTIVE. 

Dt:-Fl"CI5NT-LY  (d?-n8h'?nt-le),  ad.'  In  a  de- 
fective manner. 

DP-Ft"CipNT-N£sS(d?-rr8h'?nt-n««),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  deficient ;  deficiency.    Scott. 

DEF'I-Cir,  n.  [L.,  it  is  wanting.]  Want;  defi- 
ciency in  an  account,  or  a  number.     Auckland. 

D^-FI'^R,  n.    One  who  defies ;  a  challenger. 

tD^-FlG-V-RA'TION,  n.  Disfipiration.  "  7V- 
Jigurations  and  deformations.  Bp.  UalL 

t  D^-FIg'VRE,  e.  a.  To  delineate;  to  describe. 
"  Stones  as  they  are  here  defigured."      Weever. 

d£F-|-LAD'1NG,  n.  (Fort.)  The  act  of  arrang- 
ing the  plan  of  the  exposed  sides  of  a  fortress 
so  as  to  shelter  the  interior  works  when  they 
are  in  danger  of  being  commanded  bv  the  ene- 
my from  some  higher  point.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

D5-FiLE',  ».  a.  [Goth,  fub,  foul ;  A.  S.  ful^ 
foul ;  afylan,  to  defile  ;  befylan  or  gefylan,  to 
befoul  or  pollute.]  [i.  defiled  ;  pp.  defil- 
ing, DEFILED.] 

1.  To  make  foul  or  dirty ;  to  make  filthy ;  to 
soil.     "  Pitch  doth  defile."  Shak. 

2.  To  render  morally  impure ;  to  sully ;  to 
pollute  ;  to  corrupt. 

God  requires  rather  that  we  ibouM  die,  than  'kfi'  oar- 
•elves  with  impieties.  Stinmg/kH, 

3.  To  defame  :  to  tarnish  ;  to  stain. 

lie  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  greatest  prrlatt*  of  thia 
age,  however'hls  character  may  be  defiled  by  mean  and  dlrtr 
hands.  Swift. 

4.  To  violate ;  to  deflour ;  to  ravish. 

The  husband  murdered,  and  the  wife  defiled.       Prior. 

5.  To  make  ceremonially  unclean.  L«r.  xxii.  8. 
Syn.  — See  Contaminate. 

DJ-FIlE',  r.  n.  [L.  de,  from,  off,  and  filum,  a 
thread;  Sp.  desjilar;  Fr.  d^fiirr.']  To  march 
or  move  ofi'  in  a  line,  or  file  by  file ;  to.  file  off. 

The  Turks  defiled  belfara  the  enemy.  O^bam. 

DP-FILE'  fde-ftl',  ir.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  R.  Wb. ; 
derc-lc,  S. ;  de-fsr  or  df-OI',  K. ;  de'ttl,  Sm.],  n, 
[Fr.  dr/ilt'.]  A  narrow  passage  or  road,  through 
which  troops  can  march  only  oy  making  a  small 
front  and  filing  off.  AdditoH. 

D5-FILE'M(;NT,  n.     1.  The  act  of  defiling. 
2.  The  state  of  being  defiled  ;  pollution. 

There  are  of  detHrntrntt  two  sorts;  drfilemrnti  ot  the  flrsh. 
.  .  .  and  also  defitrmritU  ot  the  spirit.  Uoptm*. 

Df-FIL'fR,  w.     One  who  defiles  or  pollutes. 

D5-FlN'.V»I''^»«-  That  may  be  defined.  V.Kmtx. 

D5-FiNE',  r.  a.  [L.  definio,  to  bound  off;  de, 
from,  and  finis,  a  limit;  It.  difpnire \  Sp.  def- 
nir;  Tr.drfiner.]     [i.  defined;  pp.  DEFINING. 

DEFINED.] 
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1.  To  fix  the  limits  of ;  to  set  bounds  to ;  to 
limit ;  to  circumscribe  ;  to  bound. 

a.  fTc  decide  ;  to  determine.  "In  field  the 
challenge  to  define  "  Spenser. 

3.  To  describe ;  to  declare  the  properties  or 
circumstances  of;  as,  "To  dejine  a  circle." 

4.  To  give  the  signification  of;  to  declare  the 
meaning  of ;  to  explain,  as  a  word  or  term. 

lake  wit,  much  talked  of,  not  to  be  defined.  Otway. 

t  D?-FINE',  V.  n.  To  determine ;  to  decide.  Bacon. 

D5-FINED'  (de-find'),  p.  a.  1.  Limited ;  bounded. 

2.  Explained. 

3.  Having  clear  and  distinct  outlines. 

The  rings  were  . .  .  distinct  and  well  defined.         Newton. 

f D?-fIne'MPNT,  n.    The  act  of  defining;   de- 
scription ;  definition.  Shak, 
D5-FIN'^R,  7t.    One  who  defines  or  explains. 

D?-FIN'|NG,  n.    The  act  of  giving  a  definition  ; 

explanation. 
Dg-FIN'JNG,  p.  «.     1.  Limiting;  bounding. 
2.  Explaining ;  giving  definitions. 

OEF'l-NITE  (dSfe-nit),  a.     [L.  defnitus.'] 

1.  Having  fixed  limits  in  space ;  bounded ; 
determinate ;  as,  "  A  definite  extent." 

2.  Having  certain  limits  in  signification  ;  as, 
"  A  definite  phrase." 

3.  Determined  ;  exact ;  precise.  "  Some  cer- 
tain and  definite  time."  Ayliffe. 

4.  {Gram.)  Noting  the  article,  as  the  in  Eng- 
lish, which  limits  or  defines  the  signification  of 
the  noun  to  which  it  is  applied. 

f-  DEF'I-NITE,  «.  That  which  is  explained  or  de- 
fined,    [r.]  ■  Ayliffe. 

DEF'l-J\ITE-LY,  ad.     In  a  definite  manner. 

DEF'l-NITE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  defi- 
nite ;  certainty ;  exactness  ;  accuracy. 

DEF-l-NI"TION  (def-e-nTsh'un),  n.  \Ij.  definitio  ; 
It.  definizione ;  Sp.  definicion ;  Fr.  definition.'] 

1.  t  Decision  ;  determination.  Chaucer. 

2.  An  explanation  in   words,  which   distin- 
.  guishes  the  thing  explained  from  other  things  ; 

the  process  of  stating  the  exact  meaning  of  a 
word,  by  means  of  other  words. 

Settling  the  significations  of  words,  which  settling  of  sig- 
nitications  they  call  definitions.  Hobties. 

IjOgicians  distinguish  definitions  into  essential  and  acci- 
dental. An  essential  definition  states  what  are  regarded  as 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  essence  of  that  wiiich  is  to  be  de- 
fined; and  an  accidental  definition  (or  description)  lays  down 
what  are  regarded  as  circumstances  belonging  to  it,  viz.,  prop- 
erties or  accidents,  such  as  causes,  effects,  &c.  Whately. 

Syn.  —  The  definition  of  a  word  defines  or  limits 
rhe  extent  of  its  signification  ;  the  explanation  is  the 
act  of  making  plain,  and  may  include  both  definition 
and  illustration.  Definition  separates ;  explanation 
makes  plain  ;  description  exXnhiXa.  To  point  out  the 
limits  which  separate  one  thing  from  another,  is  to 
define  it ;  to  make  a  thing  plain  to  the  understanding 
is  to  explain  it ;  to  trace  out  its  character  and  form  is 
to  describe  it.  Definition  of  a  word  ;  erplanation  of  a 
word  or  a  sentence  ;  description  of  a  thing.  A  concise 
definition;  an  ample  explanation  ;  a  minute  description. 

D5-fIn'1-TIve,  a.  [L.  definitivus;  It.  %  Sp.  de- 
finitivo ;  Fr.  di^finitif.'] 

1.  Determinate  ;  positive ;  express.  "  A 
strict  and  definitive  truth."  Browne. 

2.  Terminating  a  suit  ;  final  ;  conclusive. 
"  Give  definitive  sentence."  Chaucer. 

D?-FIN'l-TiVE,  n.  {Gram.)  A  word  which  de- 
fines or  limits  the  signification  of  another  word 
with  which  it  is  connected;  —  applied  particu- 
larly to  what  is  otherwise  called  a  definite  arti- 
cle, or  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  as  the,  this, 
that,  in  English.  "  Definitives  .  .  .  called  by 
grammarians  articles."  Harris. 

D$-FIN'I-TIVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  definitive  manner. 

D?-FIN|-TjVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  de- 
finitive ;  decisiveness.  Bailey. 

D?-FiN'I-TOR,  n.  [L.]  An  assessor  or  coun- 
sellor to  a  superior  in  religious  orders.     Crabb, 

D?-FIN'I-TUDE,  n.  Definiteness. 

That  the  form  of  adjectives  varies  with  their  definitude  or 
Indefinitude,  has  been  seen.  Latham. 

f  D5;-Fix',r.o.  {h.defigo,defixiis.'\  To  fix.  "To 
defix  their  princely  seat."     [k.]  Herbert. 

DEF-LA-GRA-BII/I-TY,  n.  {Chcm.)  The  proper- 
ty of  taking  fire  and  burning  entirely  away  in 
a  very  brief  time.  Boyle. 


D?-FLA'GRA-BLE,  or  DEF'LA-GRA-BLE  [de-fla'- 
grsi-bl,  H.  \V.J.  F.  Ja.  K.  ;  de-flag'ra-bl,  P. ;  def- 
Iji-grsi-bl,  Stn.],  a.  {Chem.)  Having  the  quality 
of  taking  fire  and  burning  entirely  away  with 
great  rapidity  ;  combustible.  Boyle. 

DEF'LA-GRATE,  V.  n.  [L.  deflagro,  defiayratiis  ; 
de,  from,  used  intensively,  and  fiagro,  to  burn.] 

\i.  DEFLAGRATED  ;  j9p.  DEFLAGRATING,  DEF- 
LAGRATED.] {Chem.)  To  burn  suddenly  with 
an  explosion.  Brande. 

DEF'LA-GRATE,  V.  a.  {Chem.)  To  cause  to  burn 
suddenly  ;  to  set  on  fire.  Todd. 

DEF-LA-GRA'TION,  n.  [It.  deflagrazions  ;  Sp. 
deflagracion ;  Fr.  dfiagrution.]  {Chem.)  The 
act  of  deflagrating ;  the  sparkling  combustion 
of  substances  without  violent  explosion ;  rapid 
combustion,  particularly  of  metals  by  galvanism. 

DEF'LA-GRA-TOR,  n.  {Chem.)  A  species  of  gal- 
vanic battery  for  deflagrating  metals  and  pro- 
ducing intense  heat  and  light.  Hamilton. 

Dg-FLECT',  V.  n.  [L.  deflecto  ;  de,  from,  and 
flecto,  to  turn.]  \i.  deflected  ;  pp.  deflect- 
ing, DEFLECTED.]  To  tum  aside;  to  deviate 
from  a  true  course.  "  The  needle  deflecteth  not, 
but  lieth  in  the  true  meridian."  Browne. 

Those  actions  which  deflect  and  err  from  the  order  of  this, 
and  are  unnatural  and  inordinate.  £p.  I'aylor. 

D^-FLECT',  V.  a.    To  bend;  to  turn  aside.  Lord. 

D5-FLEC'TION,  n.  [L.  defiexio  ;  It.  defiessione ; 
Fr.  d'^fiexion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  deflecting  ;  deviation  from  a  cer- 
tain course  or  from  the  true  direction ;  as,  "  The 
deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle." 

The  censure  of  Catullus,  with  a  little  deflection,  might 
very  properly  be  applied  unto  him.  Fotheihy. 

2.  (Opt^  The  bending  of  the  rays  of  light 
towards  an  opaque  body  when  passing  near  it ; 
—  termed  by  Newton  inflection.  Maunder. 

3.  {Navi.)  The  tendency  of  a  ship  from  her 
true  course  by  reason  of  currents,  &c.  Maimder. 

D5-FLEX'URE  (de-flek'shur),  n.  A  turning  aside ; 
deflection,     [r.]  "  Bailey. 

D^<-FLO'RATE,  a.  [L.  f/e,priv.,  and_/o5,^ons,  a 
flower.]  "  {Bot.)  Past  the  flowering  state,  as  an 
anther  after  it  has  discharged  its  pollen.   Gray. 

DEF-LO-RA'TION,  n.  [It.  deflorazione ;  Fr.  di- 
fl^ration.l 

1.  The  act  of  deflouring ;  rape.  Johnson. 

2.  A  selection  of  that  which  is  most  valua- 
ble ;  anthology.  "  An  epitome,  or  defloration 
made  by  Robert  of  Loraine."     [r.]  Selden. 

D?-FI,OUR',  V.  a.     [L.  de,  priv.,  a.ndflos,fioris,  a 


deprive  of  flowers.     "Deflouring 
gardens."  Mountagu. 

2.  To  ravish;  to  take  away  a  woman's  vir- 
ginity. Shak. 

3.  To  deprive  of,  as  beauty  or  grace.     "  The 
beauty  of  his  soul  was  defloured."    Bp.  Taylor. 

De-FLOl)RED'  (de-flbfird'),  ^.  a.  1.  Ravished; 
deprived  of  purity. 

2.  Deprived  of  beauty  or  grace. 
D?-FL6ur'5R,  n.    One  who  deflours. 

t  D5-FLOW',  V.  n.    [L.  defluo.]   To  flow  as  water. 

Browne. 

t  DEF'LU-OUS,   a.       [L.  deflmts.]      That    flows 

down  ;'  falling  off".  Bailey. 

DK-FLU'ri-t/M,  n.  [L.]  A  falling  off  of  the 
hair  or  of  the  bark  by  disease  ;  alopecy.    Crabb. 

tDfi-FLOx',  n.    [Ij.defluxus.']  Defluxion.  Bacon. 

D5-FLUX'ION  (de-fliik'shun),  n.  [L.  defluxio.'] 
{Med.)  A  flowing  of  humors  from  a  superior  to 
an  inferior  part;  a  discharge  of  fluid  from  a 
mucous  membrane  ;  catarrh ;  —  sometimes  used 
synonymously  with  inflammation.     Dunglison. 

tDEF'LY,  ad.    Dexterously; — deftly.    Spenser. 

DEF-CE-DA'TIOIf  (def-e-da'shun),  n.  [L.  de,  from, 
used  intensively,  and  foedo,  to  make  filthy ;  Fr. 
deftdation.']  The  act  of  making  filthy ;  pollu- 
tion ;  corruption,  "  Defoedation  of  so  many 
farts  by  a  bad  printer  and  a  worse  editor. ' 
R.]  Bentley. 

Dg-FO-LJ-A'TION,  n.    [L.  de,  from,  and  folium,  a 


leaf.]     {Bot)  The  falling  of  the  leaf,  or  the  sea-'* 
son  of  the  tailing  of  leaves.  Loudon. 

D?-FORCF',  t'.  a.  [Low  L.  deforcio  ;  Fr.  deforcer.] 
{Law.) 

1.  To  keep  by  force  from  the  right  owner. 

Blackstone. 

2.  To  resist  an  ofiicer  of  law.     [Scotland.] 

D5-FORCE'MeNT,  n.     [Low  L.  deforciamentum.'] 

1.  {Lata.)  A  keephig  out  by  force  or  wrong; 
a  wrongful  withholding  of  lands  or  tenements 
to  which  another  has  a  right.  Burrill. 

2.  {Scot.  Late.)  Resistance  to  an  officer  en- 
gaged in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.         Burrill. 

Dp-FORCE'OR,  n.     {Law.)  Deforciant.   Tomlins. 

Dp-FOR'CI-ANT  (de-for'she-sint),  n.  {Law.)  One 
who  deforces ;  one  who  wrongfully  keeps  the 
owner  of  lands  or  tenements  out  of  possession 
of  them.  Bouvier. 

D^-FOR-CI-A'TION,  n.  {Law.)  A  seizure  of 
goods  for  satisfaction  of  a  lawful  debt;  a  dis- 
tress. Jacob. 

D^-F6RM',v.a.  [1j.  defqrtno  ;  <fe,  priv.,  and  forma, 
form ;  It.  diffbrnmre ;  Sp.  deformar ;  Fr.  de- 
former.]  [t.  DEFORMED  ;  pp.  DEFORMING,  DE' 
FORMED.] 

1.  To  form  without  due  proportion  and  sym- 
metry, or  with  the  union  of  unsuitable  parts. 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature. 
Deformed ^  unfinished,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half' made  up.      Shak. 

2.  To  produce  imperfection  in  the  form  or 
in  the  parts  of ;  to  disfigure  ;  to  deface. 

Zopyrus  and  Pisistratus  wounded,  mangled,  deformed 
themselves  that  tliey  might  thereby  gain  their  ends. 

Bp.  ReynoUli. 

3.  To  make  unsightly  or  repulsive ;  to  de- 
prive of  grace  ;  to  render  unbecoming. 

Old  men  with  dust  defonned  their  hoary  hair.    Dryden. 

Syn.—  See  Deface. 

fD^-FORM',  a.  Ugly;  deformed;  misshapen. 
"  That  monster  so  deform."  Spenser. 

Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-eyed  behold?  Miltotu 

DEF-OR-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  dcformatio;  It.  de- 
formazione ;  Sp.  deform,acion ;  Fr.  deforma- 
tion.]    A  defacing ;  a  disfiguring.        Bj).  Hall. 

DP-FORMED'    (dc-fdrmd'),  p.  a.     1.  Disfigured; 

ugly  ;  devoid  of  natural  symmetry.  Hay. 

2.  Base  ;  shameful.  B.  Jonson. 

Dg-FORM'^D-LY,  ad.    In  a  deformed  manner. 

Dfi-FORM'^D-NESS,  n.  Ugliness  ;  disagreeable, 
ness  of  form ;  deformity. 

D5-FORM'5R,  n.    One  who  deforms  or  defaces. 

D?-FORM'I-TY,  n.  [L.  deformitas;  It.  deformU 
th  ;  Sp.  defo'rmidad ;  Fr.  diff'ormiti'.] 

1.  Want  of  symmetry  or  beauty ;  imperfec- 
tion of  form ;  unnatural  conformation ;  distor- 
tion ;  crookedness  ;  ugliness. 

To  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun, 
And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity.  Sliak. 

2.  Want  of  regularity  or  due  order. 

Reforming  either  church  or  state  when  defomntiei  are 
such.  Kiny  Chalks. 

fD^-FOR'SOR,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  casts  out  b5 
force.  —  See  Deforceor.  Blount. 

fD^-FOUL',  ■».  a.  [See  Defile.]  To  defile  ;  to 
befoul.     "  Boy,  with  blood  e?e/b?<ferf."     Spenser. 

Df-FRAUD',  V,  a.  [L.  defraudo ;  de,  from,  used 
intensively,  and  fraudo,  to  cheat ;  It.  defrau- 
dare ;  Sp.  defraudar  ;  Fr.  frauder.]  [i.  de- 
frauded ;  pp.  defrauding,  defrauded.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  by  fraud  or  trick ;  to  take 
away  from  wrongfully  and  by  artifice  ;  to  cheat. 

Are  you  defrauded  when  he  feeds  the  poor?        Diiiilen. 

2.  To  keep  back  from  dishonestly  ;  as,  "  To 
defraud  a  servant  of  his  wages." 

Syn.  — See  Cheat. 
DEF-rAU-dA'TION,  w.     [L.  defraudatio.]     Pri- 
vation by  fraud.'    [r.]  Browne. 

D5-FRAUD'PR,  n.     One  who  defrauds. 
tOp-FRAUD'MgNT,  n.     The  act  of  defrauding; 
privation  by  deceit  or  fraud.  Milton. 

D^-FRAY'  (de-fra'),  v.  a.  [Fi.  defrayer ;  frais, 
expenses.]  [«.  defrayed  ;  pp.  defraying, 
defrayed.] 
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DEFRAYER 

1.  To  bear,  pay,  or  settle,  as  costs  or  charges. 

lie  gtive  •  wwrnnt  tbr  a  aiiiii  (>l'iniiiif>'  tu  me  for  ilr/raging 
my  i-xi>un«'a  while  I  aUid,  tugctliiT  with  Uiuw:  of  nir  juur- 
Dry  lu  I't'iitlun.  Lutllow. 

2.  t  To  satisfy  ;  to  content. 

Nought  but  dire  revenge  hia  anger  might  titfrat/-  Spenter. 

D5-FKAY'5R  (d?-fra'9r),  n.     One  who  defrays. 

Dp-KIlAV'MgNT,  n.  The  payment  of  expenses. 
"  The  ilefruyment  of .  .  .  charges."  Speed. 

D£FT,  a.     [A.  S.  rf/r>/?.] 

1.  t  Proper  ;  fitting.  Shak. 

2.  Pretty  ;  neat.     "  Deft  lass."  Broome. 

3.  Dexterous ;  skilful.  "  Deftest  feats."  Gay. 

DKh"  TKR-dJr  ',  n.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer.   [Turkey.]  Jirande. 

fDKKT'LY,  od.    Neatly:  —  dexterously.       Gay. 

t- u£ft'NES3,  n.    Neatness;  beauty.     Drayton. 

D?-K0NCT',  a.  [L.  defitiictus  ;  rfc,  priv.,  and  fim- 
ffor,  f'uncttis,  to  execute,  to  do  ;  It.  §  Sp.  de- 
funto ;  Fr.  dtfwit.]  Having  finished  the  occu- 
pations of  life ;  dead  ;  deceased.  Bp.  Bull. 

np-FC'NCT'  (d?-fungkt'),  n.  One  deceased ;  a  dead 
person.     "  The  friends  of  the  defunct."  Graunt. 

t  np-Ff/NC'TION  (d9-rangk'8hun),  n.  [L.  de- 
functio.]     Death  ;  decease.  Shak. 

np-FV',  V.  a.  [Low  L.  diffido  ;  It^  disfidare ;  Sp. 
desjinr ;  Fr.  defier.  —  "  Probably  from  the  Latm 
de  fide  ^from  faith]  in  the  sense  of  to  fall  from 
allegiance,  and,  in  consequence,  to  declare  war, 
to  dare  to  the  combat.  Defi/  is  a  feudal  term." 
Siilliian.]  [i.  defied;  pj).  defying,  defied.] 
L  To  cnallenge  ;  to  dare. 

I  once  again 
D<i/y  thee  to  the  trial  of  mortai  Bght.  Milton. 

2.  To  brave ;  to  treat  with  contempt ;  to  dis- 
regard; as,  "To  defy  public  sentiment." 

3.  +To  reject;  to  refuse.  "I  deft/  all  coun- 
sel."   "  I  do  defy  thy  commiseration."      Shik. 

4.  tTo  renounce  ;  to  give  up.  "  All  studies 
here  I  solemnly  defy."  Shak. 

4ig^  "  The  first  and  feudal  sense  of  the  word  is,  not 
merely  to  fall  from  alloginnre  tu  rebellion,  hut  in  geii- 
eral  to  declare,  on  either  part,  the  dissolution  of  the 
faith  rociprucally  pledged  between  the  lord  and  vas- 
Bal."    Tatlil. 

Syn.  — See  Brave. 

Dg-FY',  n.    A  challenge  ;  defiance.  Dryden. 

oe-FY'pu,  n.    Defier.  — SccDefier.  Sottth. 

DftG,  F.  a.  [A.  S.  datgan,  to  dye.]  To  moisten  ; 
to  wet ;  to  sprinkle.     [Local,  Lng.]    Brockctt. 

Ue-GAR'N|SH,  V.  a.  [Fr.  deyamir  ;  de,  nega- 
tive, and  garnir,  to  furnish.]  To  unfurnish  ;  to 
dismantle  ;  to  disgaruish.     [r.]       Washington. 

D?-GAK'\IS1I-M£NT,  n.  The  act  of  degarnishing 
or  stripping,     [ii.]  Matinder. 

tDe-^E.V'DpR,  r.  n.    To  degenerate.      Spenser. 

t  I>e-<;^fiN'DpRED,  a.    Degenerated.        Spenser. 

D?-(?£n'PR-A-CY,  n.  1.  The  act  of  degenerat- 
ing, or  becoming  inferior  in  nature  or  kind. 

The  ruin  of  a  atate  ia  gencrallv  preceded  by  a  universal 
degtwracj/  of  inannera  and  eonteiiipt  of  religion.  Swift. 

2.  The  state  of  being  degenerate,  or  inferior 
in  character  or  morals  to  the  preceding  mem- 
bers of  the  same  stock  or  race  ;  deterioration. 

Thf""*"  plainly  wanting  a  divine  revelation  to  recover 
mankind  out  of  their  univeraal  corruption  and  (legeiwmcn. 

Clarke. 

3.  Inferiority  ;  meanness  ;  poorness.  "  De- 
generacy of  spirit."  Addison. 

D5-(?fiN'pR-ATE,  V.  n.  [L.  degenero,  degenera- 
tus  ;  de,  from,  and  genus,  generis,  race ;  It.  de- 
generare  ;   Sp.  degetierar ;  Fr.  degentrer.]     [t. 

DEOENEKATKI);    pp.    DEOEXEKATINO,     DEOEN- 

BRATEi).]  To  become  inferior  to  the  preceding 
members  of  the  same  stock  or  race;  to  fall 
from  the  virtue  of  ancestors,  or  from  a  better 
state ;  to  become  worse  ;  to  deteriorate. 

1.  ^i**"' ''""''}  the  Romnna  have  been,  had  they  rlegenrrnlrd 
in  thia  proiH»rtion  for  Hve  or  aix  gencrntiona  more?      Han-it. 

■Without  art,  the  nolileat  aeeda 

or  flowera '/>'(ir>H'i'>ir<- into  wecda.  .  Jiutler. 

i.„^'"'"i*''  «™'<"Kre««tth  decency,  it  des/ertfratet  Info  Inao- 
lence  and  impiety.  Tillutmn. 

Dg-yft.N'eR-ATE,  o.  Fallen  from  the  virtue  of 
ancestors,  or  from  a  better  state  ;  degenerated ; 
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.  inferior ;  mean  ;  base.  "  A  degenerate  age." 
Stillingfevt.  "  Faiut-hearted  and  degenerate 
king."     Shak. 

Dg-yfiN'(;R-ATE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  degenerate  or 
base  manner. 

A  degenerate  state  ; 
Johnson. 


Df.-gjf:N'pR-ATE-N£SS,  n, 
degeneracy. 

D?-9£.\-?R-A'TIQN,  n.  [It.  degenerazione ;  Sp. 
ikyeiun-uvion  ;  Fr.  dt-y miration.] 

1.  The  act  of  degenerating  or  growing  worse. 
"Degeneration  unto  any  thing  harmful. 'X'otfA?y. 

2.  A  degenerate  state  ;  degeneracy.      Bates. 

3.  A  degenerate  thing,    [u.]  Browtie. 

Dt:-(?6N'5R-A-TlVE,  a.  Tending  to  cause  de- 
generacy ;  making  worse.  Month.  liev. 

Df-^fiN'pR-otJS,  a.  [L.degener,  departing  from 
its  kind.] 

1.  Degenerate,     [ii.]  Johnson. 

2.  Vile  ;  base  ;  infamous.  "  Degenerous 
passion."     [u.]  Dryden. 

Dp-VJKN'eR-oOs-LY,  ad.  Basely  ;  meanly.  "De- 
generously  employed."  Decay  of  Piety. 

tD5-GLO'R|ED,  a.  Dishonored.  "  With  thorns 
degloried."  Fletclter. 

D5-GLU'Tl-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  deglutino,  deglu- 
tinatus  ;  de,  priv.,  and  glutino,  to  glue.]  To 
unglue  ;  to  undo  ;  to  slacken.  Smart. 

D£g-LV-TI"TION  (d«g-lu-tl8h'un),  n.  [L.  deglu- 
titio,  to  swallow  down ;  It.  degltitizione,  deglu- 
tition ;    Sp.  deglucion  ;  Fr.  deglutition.] 

1.  The  act  of  swallowing  food.  Ray. 

2.  The  power  of  swallowing.  Arbuthnot. 

d£g-LU-TI"TIOUS,  a.  Relating  to  deglutition, 
or  swallowing,     [r.]  Heber. 

DEG-RA-DA'TION,  n.  [It.  degradazione ;  Sp.  de- 
grcuUicion ;  Fr.  degradation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  degrading ;  a  deprivation  of 
diijnity  ;  a  reducing  in  rank,  or  a  removal  from 
ofhce ;  humiliation. 

lie  saw  many  removes  and  flegrarlatiotw  in  all  the  other 
oiBcea  of  which  he  had  been  poaaeascd.  Claivndon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  degraded  or  degenerate ; 
degeneracy  ;  debasement ;  abasement. 

The  lifting  of  a  man's  self  up  in  hia  own  opinion  has  had 
the  credit,  in  former  ages,  to  be  thought  the  lowest  deffraria- 
tion  that  human  nature  could  well  sink  itself  to.  Luckt. 

3.  A  diminution  or  lessening  in  value, 
strength,  or  efficacy.  Johtison. 

4.  {Paint.)  The  lessening  and  obscuring  of 
objects  represented  as  at  a  distance.     Johnson. 

0.  (Geol.)  The  wearing  away  of  rocks,  beach- 
es, banks,  &c.,  by  the  action  of  water  or  other 
causes.  Craig. 

Syn. —  See  Abasement. 

D^-GRAde',  v.  a.  [L.  de,  down,  and  gradus,  a 
step  ;  It.  degradare  ;  Sp.  degradar  ;  Fr.  dtgra- 
der.]  [i.  deouadkd  ;  pp.  deuuadino,  de- 
graded.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  office,  rank,  or  title ;  to  dis- 
grace.   "  Degrading  bishops  and  abbots."  Bale. 

2.  To  diminish  the  worth  of ;  to  reduce  in 
value  or  in  estimation  ;  to  lower  ;  to  sink. 

Nor  shalt  thou,  by  descending  to  assume 

Man's  nature,  lessen  or  degratte  thine  own.        Milton. 

3.  {Geol.)  To  reduce  in  altitude  or  in  mag- 
nitude, as  a  mountain.  Craig. 

Syn.  —  To  drg-radr.  respects  the  external  station  or 
rank  ;  to  dUsrace,  the  moral  estimation  or  cliararter. 
An  otficerof  the  army  is  deirraiird;  a  minister  of  state, 
disgraced.  DLi^raced  by  vicious  conduct;  degraded 
by  being  placed  in  a  lower  station.  —  See  Abase, 
Disparage. 

D5-GRAD'pn,;j.  rt.  1.  Deprived  of  dignity  or  rank. 

2.  Debased ;  low.  "  A  degenerate  and  de- 
graded state."  MiUon. 

3.  (Her.)  Noting  a  cross  when  it  has  steps  at 
each  end.  London  hncy. 

tDjp-GR.ADE'Mp.VT,  n.     Degradation.       Milton. 

D5-GRAU'|NG,  p.  a.  1.  Depriving  of  dignity  or 
rank  ;  mortifying. 

2.  Disgracing ;  dishonoring. 

D(;-GRAD'|NG-LY,  ad.     In  a  degrading  manner. 

tnfiG-RA-VA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  degtsaro,  to  weigh 
down.]     The  act  of  makmg  heavy.  Bailey. 

Df-GREE',  n.  [L.  gradus ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  grado  ;  Fr. 
degre.] 


DEIIUSK 

1.  A  step  or  single  movement  toward*  an  ob> 
ject ;  a  step  in  progreKx. 

The  knowlrditr  of  royarlf. .  . . 
Which  U>  true  wiaduiM  la  Uie  first  dttma.        (\»mim 

2.  t  A  stair ;  a  step,  as  of  a  *t)iiTca,»e.  Chaucer. 

3.  Station  ;  rank  ;  order  ;  class  ;  qitrlity.  "  A 
squire  of  low  degree."  Shak. 

m  It,.  .     Oreaf  fnde«l 

HU  name,  and  high  was  hia  drgrrt  In  hrarni.      MiUim. 

4.  A  distinction  conferred  by  univervities 
and  colleges  upon  their  students  and  others,  in 
token  of  their  proficiency  in  the  arts  or  sci- 
ences, and  entitling  them  to  certain  priiileges. 

tfir  Degrees  are  given  in  art*,  divinity,  Uw,  modi- 
cine,  music,  and  science  :  and  tboy  are  sly  It-d  Rarlielor, 
Master,  and  IKirfor  ;  — instead  of  which  last,  in  s<iiu« 
foreign  universities,  they  confer  that  of  Licentiate. 

5.  Measure  or  extent,  determined  by  given 
relations  ;  proportion. 

The  aelf-oxiatcnt  being  .  . .  must  of  neeriMltv  . . .  rnntaia 
In  hiniK-lf  ttie  aum  and  highest  drgrte  ot  all  tb*  iierlrf-tkin 
ofallthlnga.  Vlarkt. 

e.  {Genealogy.)  The  distance  from  a  certain 
ancestor ;  a  remove  in  the  line  of  descent. 

King  I.atinas,  in  the  third  degrte, 
nod  Saturn  author  of  his  fiunily.  Dryden. 

7.  {Astr<m.  &  Math.)  A  definite  part  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity. 

JK^  Fn  geometry,  a  degree  contains  60  minute*^ 
and  is  the  360tli  part  of  the  circumference  of  arirclo. 
On  the  eartli's  surface,  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  ia 
69^  miles  nearly.  The  degrees  of  small  circle*,  as  of 
parallels  of  latitude,  are  less  and  less  as  ibey  are 
nearer  their  poles.  In  mathematical  and  otiier  instru- 
ments, a  degree  is  a  division  or  interval  of  a  scale. 

8.  {.4lgebra.)  State  of  a  term  with  respect  to 
the  sum  of  the  exponents  of  all  its  factors  ;  thus, 
a*  6  c  IS  a  term  of  the  fourth  degree  :  —  state  of 
an  equation  with  respect  to  the  greatest  sum  of 
the  exponents  of  the  unknown  quantities  in 
my  term ;  thus,  ax'y-t-6xy=ci8  an  equa- 
tion of  the  third  degree.  Peirce. 

9.  {Arith.)  A  combination  of  three  figures  ; 
thus,  36.5  is  a  degree ;  140,420,  two  degrees. 

10.  {Mus.)  The  ditference  of  position,  or  ele- 
vation, between  any  two  notes  :  —  a  note-place 
on  the  staff.  Moore. 

11.  {Gram.)  A  term  used  with  respect  to  the 
form  of  adjectives  as  affecting  their  signification. 

/Kg'  Thus  vise  is  said  to  be  in  the  positive  degree, 
wiser  in  the  comparative,  and  icLseit  in  the  superla- 
tive degree. 

Bif  degrees,  little  by  little ;  step  by  *tep ;  gradnalljr. 

A  person  who  is  addicted  to  play  or  earning,  though  he 
took  liut  little  delight  in  it  at  Brat,  bg  drgirrt  cuntrocta  s 
■trong  inclination  towards  it.  i^pectator. 

Syn.  —  See  Class. 
t  D5-GUST',  V.  a.  [L.  degutto.]  To  tsiste.Coekeram. 

t  DeG-l'S-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  degustatic]  The  act 
of  tasting.  Bp.  Halt. 

D5-HiSCE'  (d9-hl8'),  r.  n.  [L.  dehisce ;  de,  from, 
used  intensively,  and  hio,  to  gape.]  To  open, 
as  the  capsule  of  a  plant.  P.  Cyc. 

D?-HlS'C5NCE,  n.  [Fr.  dehiscence.']  {Bot.)  The 
opening  of  the  suture  of  the  anther,  so  that  the 
pollen  may  fall  out :  —  the  opening  of  the  valves 
of  certain  fruits  for  the  discharge  of  the 
seeds.  Gray. 

Df-Hls'cp.NT,  a.  \Tt.  dehiscent.]  {Bot.)  Open. 
ing  or  paping,  as  an  anther  or  a  fruit,  to  dis. 
charge  its  contents.  Loudon 

DE-H6.\-es-TA'TIpN,  n.  Disgrace.  Bp.  Gauden. 

tDE-HO-NfeS'TATE,  r.  a.  [L.  dehonesto,  dehty 
nestatus ;  de,  priv.,  and  honesto,  to  honor.]  To 
disgrace  ;  to  dishonor.  Taylor, 

DF.-}WR$',prep.  [Fr.]  (Late.)  Without.  "De- 
hors the  land."  Blackstone. 

Df-HORT',  V.  a.  [L.  dehortor.]  To  dissuade  ear- 
nestly,    [k.]  Bp.  Hall. 

DE-HOR  TA'TION.  n.  [L.  dehortatio.]  Dissua- 
sion.    "  Dehortation  from  vice."   [U-J    Knight. 

Dp-noR'T.A-TlVE,  a.  Tending  to  dissuade  ;  dis. 
suasive ;  dehortatory.     [r.]  Coleridge. 

D?-HOR'T.\-TO-RV,a.  [L.  «ieAorfo/oni«0  Tend- 
ing to  dissuade ;  dissuasive.  Bp.  Hall. 

Df.-lldR'TA-T9-RY,  n.    Dissuasion.  Milton. 

t  Dp-HoRT'pR,  n.     A  dissuadcr.  Shertrood. 

tDfl-Ilf'SK',  r.n.    To  strip  the  husk  from.  Draut. 
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DEICIDE 

DE'l-CIDE,  n.  HL.  rfcta,  a  god,  and  ccudo,  to  kill ; 
It.  <Sf  Sp.  deicidio.1 

1.  The  murder  of  a  divine  being ;  —  applied 
to  the  act  of  putting  our  Saviour  to  death.  Prior. 

2.  One  of  the  executioners  of  Christ.    Craig. 
\  D?-iC'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.     [Gr.  huKTiKdi,  pointing 

out  with  the  finger.]     In  a  manner  to  point  oxit 
or  designate.  Hammond. 

D?-IF'JC,  a.  [L.  deificus ;  deus,  a  god,  and  /acto, 
to  make.]     Making  divine  ;  deifical.        Smart. 

D5-1F'  l-CAL,  a.  Making  divine  ;  producing  like- 
ness to  God.  "A  dei/Jco^  communion."  Homilies. 

DE-l-F|-CA'TION,  n.     1.  The  act  of  deifying,  or 

raising  to  the  rank  of  a  god  ;  apotheosis.  "  The 

deification  of  Romulus."  Ellis. 

2.  The  state  of  one  deified.  Spectator. 

DE'I-FIED  (de'e-fid),  p.  a.    1.  Adored  as  a  god. 
2.  Praised  excessively. 

DE'l-Fi-5R,  n.    One  who  deifies.  Coventry. 

DE'l-FORM,  a.  [L.  deus,  a  god,  and  forma,  form.] 
Of  a  godlike  form.  More. 

t  DE-|-FORM'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
iform ;  resemblance  of  deity.  More. 

DE'I-FY  (de'e-ft),  ??.  a.  [L.  detis,  a  god,  and /acio, 
to  make ;  It.  deificare  ;  Sp.  deificar ;  Fr.  deifier.] 

\i.  DKIFIED  ;  pp.  DEIFYING,  DEIFIED.] 

1.  To  make  a  god  of ;  to  raise  to  the  rank  of 
a  deity ;  to  class  among  the  gods.  "  They  .  .  . 
deified  the  several  parts  of  nature."  Jortin. 

2.  To  extol  or  praise  as  a  god ;  to  treat  as  if 
a  deity  or  a  god ;  to  extol  greatly.  •         Bacon. 

And  deify  his  power, 
Who  from  the  terror  of  liis  arm  so  late 
Doubted  his  empire.  Milton. 

DEIGN  (dan),  V.  n.  [L.  dignor,  to  think  worthy  ; 
It.  degnare ;  Fr.  daigner.']  \i.  deigned  ;  pp. 
DEIGNING,  DEIGNED.]  To  think  fit}  to  Con- 
descend ;  to  vouchsafe. 

To  fight  with  thee  no  man  of  arms  will  deigTU      Milton. 

DEIGN  (dan),  v.  a.  1.  To  grant ;  to  permit ;  to 
allow ;  to  bestow. 

And  the  mute  silence  hist  alon;;, 

'Less  Philomel  will  deiyn  a  song.  Milton. 

2.  To  consider  worthy  of  notice  and  regard  ; 
—  opposed  to  disdain. 

Thy  palate  then  did  deign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge.  Shdk. 

DEIGN'ING  (dan'jng),  n.  The  act  of  condescend- 
ing or  vouchsafing.  Johnson. 

DE'i  ORA'TT-j3{-grai'ahe-^').  [L.]  By  the  grace 
of  God ;  —  a  formula  used  in  the  ceremonial  de- 
scription of  the  title  of  a  sovereign.       Brande. 

DE'i  JU-Dl"CI-t/M  (de'i-ju-dish'e-iim).  [L.] 
{Law.)  The  judgment  of  God;  —  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  old  Saxon  trial  by  ordeal.  Hamilton. 

DEIL,  or  DEEL,  n.    Devil.    [Scottish.]  Jamieson. 

DEl-J^g-THE'RI-ifM,  n.  [Gr.  ifivdi,  terrible,  and 
Otipiov,  a  beast.] 
{Pal.)  A  genus 
of  fossil,  gigan- 
tic herbivorous 
pachyderms  in- 
termediate be- 
tween the  mas- 
todon and  the  Deinotherium. 
manatee,  supposed  to  have  been  aquatic,  and 
remarkable  for  enormous  tusks,  which  pro- 
jected downward  from  the  lower  jaw ;  —  written 
also  Dinotherium.  Agassiz. 

t  Dg-IN'Tg-GRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  deintegro,  deinte- 
gratus ;  de,  priv.,  and  integro,  to  restore.]  To 
spoil ;  to  disintegrate.  Bailey. 

t  Dg-IP'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  deiparus ;  deus,  a  god,  and 
pario,  to  bear.]   That  brings  forth  a  god.  Bailey. 

DEIP-NOSO-PHIST,  n.  [Gr.  ^etvvoao(pt(TT/is  ;  ieln- 
vov,  a  supper,  and  ao^tarnf,  a  sage.]  One  of  an 
ancient  cldss  of  philosophers  who  were  noted 
for  their  discourses  at  meals.  Gent.  Mag. 

DE'IS,  w.    A  high  seat.  —  See  Dais.        Chaucer. 

DE'1§M  (de'izm),  n.  [It.  <Sf  Sp.  deismo  ;  Fr.  de- 
isme.]  The  doctrine  or  creed  of  a  deist ;  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  God,  coupled  with  dis- 
belief of  revealed  religion. 

Deixm  seems  to  have  sprung  up  abroad  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  H'alerland. 

DE'JST,  n.  One  who  believes  in  the  existence  of 
God,  but  disbelieves  revealed  religion 
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Theist  and  deist  both  signify  «imply  one  who  believes  in 
Oodi  and,  anout  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  both  were 
employed  to  denote  one  who  believes  in  God  independently 


of  rev 
term  i 
ent  or 


,  the 
itter- 
'lemmg. 


L'velation.  But,  from  about  tlie  time  of  Shaftesbury 
1  deint  has  generally  been  applied  to  such  as  are  indi 
or  hostile  to  the  claims  of  revelation.  Fleii 

Syn.  —  See  Infidei. 

D?-IS'TIC, 

D5-1S'TI-CAL 

Dg-IS'Tl-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  deistical  manner.  Ash. 


I  a.    Relating  to  deism  or  to  de- 
L,  3  ists.  Hall. 


The  state  of  being  deis- 
Scott. 


D5-IS'TJ-CAL-NESS,n, 

tical;  deism. 
fDE'l-TATE,  a.    Divine;  possessing  the  nature 

of  a  god.  Abp.  Cranmer. 

DE'I-TY  (de'e-te),  n.     [L.  deitas  ;  deus,  a  god ;  It. 

deita  ;  Sp.  deidad ;  Fr.  dnte.'^ 

1.  The  divine  nature  ;  divmity  ;  the  nature 
and  essence  of  God ;  godhead.  Hooker. 

2.  God ;  the  Divine  Being. 

I  seem,  for  my  own  part,  to  see  the  benevolence  of  the 
Deity  more  clearly  in  the  pleasures  of  very  young  children 
than  in  any  thing  in  the  world.  I'aletj. 

3.  The  supposed  divine  nature  of  a  false  god. 
"  Deity . . .  which  was  given  to  Venus."  Raleigh. 

4.  A  fabulous  or  false  god;  an  imaginary 
god,  or  an  animate  or  inanimate  object  viewed 
as  a  god.  Shak. 

^eg"  The  word  deity,  as  used  by  good  writers  for  the 
Divine  Being,  or  for  a  heathen  god,  has  the  article 
prefixed,  as  in  the  citation  from  Paley  under  defini- 
tion No.  2. 
Dg-JECT',  V.  a.  [L.  dejicio,  dejectus;  Yr.  deje- 
ter.l  \i.  DEJECTED  ;  pp.  dejecting,  dejected.] 

1.  t  To  cast  down  ;  to  depress.  "  She  dejects 
her  eyes."  Fuller. 

2.  To  cast  into  deep  grief;  to  dispirit ;  to 
make  sad ;  to  dishearten  ;  to  discourage. 

Nor  think  to  die  dejects  my  lofly  mind.  Pope. 

t  Df-JECT',  a.    Cast  down  ;  afflicted  ;  dejected. 
"  A  deject  spirit  in  man."  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

D^l-JECT'^D,  p.  a.     Cast  down ;  disheartened  ; 
dispirited ;  sorrowful ;  sad. 

But  gloomy  were  his  eyes,  dejected  was  his  face.  Dryden. 
DJ3-JECT'?D-LY,  ad.  In  a  dejected  manner.Bacow. 

D?-JECT'5D-NESS,  M.     The  state  of  being  cast 
down;  lowness  of  spirits;  dejection.  Heywood. 

Djp-JECT'pR,  n.    One  who  dejects.         Cotgrave. 

D^-JEC'TION,  M.     [L.  dejectio ;  It.  dejezione ;  Sp. 
deyeccion ;  Fr.  dejectio7i.'\ 

1.  The  state  of  being  dejected  ;  lowness  of 
spirits ;  melancholy. 

Deserted  ...  he  sinks  into  utter  dejection.         Rogers. 

2.  A  low  state ;  weakness ;  partial  loss.  "  De- 
jection of  appetite."     [r.]  Arbuthnot. 

3.  t  A  thrusting  down.  Hallywell. 

4.  t  A  casting  down  or  humbling  one's  self. 

Adoration  implies  submission  and  dejection.    Pearson. 

5.  {Med.)  The  act  of  going  to  stool: — a 
stool ;  excrement.  Ray. 

Syn.  —  DejeMion  and  depression  are  occasional  ; 
melancholy,  more  permanent.  Dejection  implies  more 
than  depression,  and  less  than  melancholy.  Depression 
of  spirits;  greni  dejection  ;  incutdible  melancholy.  The 
reverse  of  dejection  is  joj' ;  of  low-spiritedness,  gayety ; 
of  melancholy,  cheerfulness. 

t  D?-JEOT'LY,  ad.    Dejectedly. 

DP-JEC'TO-RY,    a.      Promoting 
stool.     "  Dejectory  medicines." 

D?-JECT'yRE,  n.    Excrement. 


Sherwood. 

evacuation    by 
Ferrand. 


Arbiithnot. 

[L.  dejero,  dejeratus.']    To 
Cockeram. 


The  act 
Bp.  Hall. 


t  DEJ'e-RATE,  V.  a. 
swear  deeply. 

tDEJ-?-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  dejeratio.'\ 
of  taking  a  solemn  oatn. 

DEJEUJVER  )  (da'zhu-na'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  break- 
DEJEUJVE     )  fast ;    the   morning  meal :  —  now 

used  in  the  fashionable  world  as  synonymous 

with  luncheon.  Craig. 

DE  JU'RE.     [L.]     (Law.)  By,  or  of,  right ;  .by 

law.  —  See  De  Facto.  Tomlins. 

t  Dg-LAc-fR-A'TION,  n.   [L.  delacero,  delacera- 

tus.']     Dilaceration.  Bailey. 

t  DP-LAC-RY-MA'TION,   n.     [L.   delacrymatio.'] 
Waterishness  of  the  eyes.  Bailey. 

t  DEL-AC-TA'TION,  n.    [L.  delactatio.']  A  wean- 
ing from  the  breast.  Bailey. 
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DE-LAP-SA'TION,  n.    A  falling  down.        Craig. 

Dg-LAPSE'  (d?-15ps'),  v.  n.  [L.  delabor,  delap. 
«Ms.]     To  glide  or  fall  down,     [r.]        Drayton. 

D^-LApsed' (de-iapst'),  a.  Fallen  down.  "The 
delapsed  crown."  JDrayton. 

oe-LAP'SION,  n.    Act  of  falling  down.  Holland. 

D^-LATE',  v.  a.     [L.  defero,  delatus.] 

1.  To  carry;  to  convey;  transmit.  "The 
time  wherein  sound  is  delated."  Bacon. 

2.  To  spread  abroad  ;  to  make  public.  "  The 
crim.?  is  delated  or  notorious."         Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  To  carry  on;  to  conduct.  '■'Delating  .  . . 
the  empire."  Wariier. 

4.  To  inform  against ;  to  accuse.  Bp.  Burnet. 

D^-LATE',  v.  n.  To  discourse  largely  ;  to  dilate. 
—  See  Dilate.  Goodicin. 

jKS"  Dilate  was  written  not  uncommonly  deUUc  by 
old  writers.     Richardson. 

Dp-LA'T^R,  n.     An  accuser.  Bp.  Hall. 

Dfi-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  delatio;  It.  delazione;  Sp. 
delacion ;  Fr.  delatio?i.^ 

1.  The  act  of  carrying  ;  a  conveyance.  "The 
delation  of  light  is  in  an  instant.      [r.]   Bacon. 

2.  Extension.  Benierg. 

3.  Accusation ;  information  against.  Wotton. 

t  D?-LA'T0R,  n.  [L.]  One  who  delates,  or  ac- 
cuses ;  an  accuser  ;  an  informer.  "  His  accuser 
or  delator."    '  Howell. 

The  delators,  a  race  of  men  .  . .  almost  extinguished  under 
the  former  reigns,  again  became  formidable.  Oibbon. 

D^-LAY'  (de-la'),  v.  a.  [L.  differo,  dilatus;  Sp. 
dikitar  ;  Fr.  delayer.']  [i.  delayed  ;  pp.  de- 
laying, DELAYED.] 

1.  To  defer  ;  to  put  off;  to  postpone.  "  He 
delayed  his  business."  Berners. 

2.  To  stop  for  a  time  ;  to  detain  ;  to  hinder. 

Must  sad  Ulysses  ever  be  delayed!  Poj>e. 

3.  fTo  allay;  to  mitigate.  "  JDetoy  hot  Ti- 
tan's beams."  Spenser. 

D^-LAy'  (de-la'),  v.  n.  To  refrain  from  action  ;  to 
stop  ;  to  linger ;  to  procrastinate. 

Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay.  Uliak. 

Syn.  —  See  Hesitate. 

D5-LAY',  w.  [Fr.  delai.]  1.  A  deferring;  pro- 
crastination. 

The  conduct  of  our  lives  will  not  l)car  delay.  Locke, 

2.  Detention ;  stay  ;  stop. 

The  chief  without  delay 
Passed  on.  Dri/den, 

3.  (Law.)  Time  within  which  something  is  to 
be  done,  as  allowed  either  by  law  or  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties.  Bouvier. 

D^-lAY'^R,   n.     1.   One  who  delays,  defers,  or 

hinders.     "  A  delayer  of  justice."  Swift. 

2.  A  lingerer ;  a  loiterer.  Watts. 

t  D^-LAY'M^NT,  n.  Ilinderance  ;  delay.  Gower. 

DEL  CRED  'E-RE,  n.  [It.,  of  belief,  trust,  or  war- 
ranty.] {Mercantile  Lata.)  The  agreement  by 
which  an  agent  or  factor,  in  consideration  of  an 
additional  premium  or  commission,  engages, 
when  he  sells  goods  on  credit,  to  guarantee  the 
solvency  of  the  purchaser.  Burrill 

Del  credere  commission,  the  additional  commission 
granted  to  a  factor  for  guaranteeing  the  solvency  of  a 
purchaser  to  whom  lie  sells  goods  on  credit.    Burrill. 

DE'LE,  v.  a.  [L.,  imperative  of  deleo.]  {Print- 
ing.) Blot  out ;  erase  ;  —  used  as  a  direction 
to  printers.  Hamilton. 

DEL'5-BLE  [d^l'e-bl,  Ja.  K.  R.  ;  de'le-bl,  Sm.],  a. 
[L.  delebihs.]  That  may  be  blotted  out ;  that 
may  be  erased.  More. 

Dfl-LEC'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  delectabilis.]  Pleasing  ; 
delightful.     "  Delectable  bowers."  Quarks. 

De-LEC'TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
delectable ;  delightfulness ;  pleasantness. /Jarrrf. 

Dg-LEC'TA-BLY,  ad.  Delightfully  ;  pleasantly. 
"  May  we  not  delectably  consider."  Bale. 

DEL-FC-TA'TION  [del-ek-ta'shun,  W.  Ja.  R.  ; 
de-lek-ia'shiin,  S.  K.  Sm.],  ri.  [L.  delectatio ; 
Sp.  dekctacion  ;  Fr.  dekctation.]  Lively  pleas- 
ure ;  delight.  Sir  T.  More. 

t  DEL'P-GA-CY,  M.  1.  A  certain  number  of  per- 
sons delegated ;  a  delegation.  Abp.  Laud. 
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S.  A  commission.  "  By  way  of  deleaact/,  or 
grand  commission."  liuleigh. 

Dftli'p-<iA'''K.  "•  «•  [I^-  delei/o,  deleaatua ;  It. 
deUuftue  ;  Sp.  deleijar ;  Fr.  deleffuer.]     [i.  uel- 

EOATEI)  ;  pp.  DKLEOATINO,  DELEOATEU.] 

1.  To  send  on  an  embassy ;  to  depute.  Johnson. 

2.  To  commission  for  the  transaction  of  some 
business  ;  to  empower  to  act. 

3.  To  intrust ;  to  commit  to  another's  power. 

Wc  . . .  can  preU'iid  to  no  Airthcr  juriadirtion  over  each 
ether  than  what  he  hoa  deleyiitetl  to  u».  Dtcau  of  I'iely. 

D6L'5-0ATE,  n.  [L.  Icgaius  ;  It.  deligato  ;  Sp. 
deligadi)  ;  Fr.  dt/igue.]  One  who  is  sent  to  act 
for,  or  to  represent  another ;  a  deputy  ;  a  repre- 
sentative ;  a  commissioner ;  as,  "  A  delegate  to 
a  convention." 

gg~  A  dr.lriratr,  in  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.,  is  the 
representative  of  a  territory,  and  has  the  right  of  de- 
bating, but  nut  of  voting. 

Court  offlelf.g-atM,  the  great  court  of  appeal  in  Eng., 
both  in  ecrlesiastical  causes  and  from  the  decisions  of 
the  A<liniralty  Court.  It  is  now  altollshed,  and  its 
functions  transferred  to  the  privy  council.        P.  Cyc. 

Syn.  —  See  Representative. 

Dftl,'e-OATE,rt.  Deputed ;  delegated.  Bp.  Taylor. 

d6l'P-GAT-PD,  p.  a.  Commissioned  to  repre- 
sent another ;  deputed. 

Db'L-e-C.A'TIO\,  n.  [L.  Icgatio;  It.  delegazione ; 
Sp.  dele/acion  ;  Fr.  di'L-gatioii.\ 

1.  The  act  of  delegating,  or  pTitting  in  com- 
mission. Barrow. 

2.  The  persons  delegated  ;  the  whole  of  the 
persons  who  represent  a  state  or  district,  or 
the  like,  in  a  deliberative  assembly ;  as,  "  The 
deleqntion  from  Ohio  "  ;  "  The  delegation  from 
Philadelphia." 

3.  (Iaiio.)  a  kind  of  novation,  or  substitution, 
whereby  the  original  debtor,  in  order  to  be  lib- 
erated from  his  creditor,  gives  him  a  third  per- 
son, who  becomes  obliged  in  his  stead  to  the 
creditor,  or  to  the  person  appointed  by  him  :  — 
(he  transfer  of  authority  from  oue  or  more  per- 
sons to  another  or  to  others.  Bouvier. 

DK-lP:jv"D.^,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Things  to  be  blotted 
out  or  erased.  ,  Hamilton. 

tDeL.?:-NlF'|-CAL,  a.  [L.  d^leni^cus.']  Having 
virtue  to  assuage  or  ease  pain.  Bailey. 

Dig-LETE',  V.  a.  [L.  de/eo,  dektusj  [i.  belet- 
Ei);  p;>.  DELETING,  DELETED.]  To  erase;  to 
efface  ;  to  blot  out.  Z>.  Stewart, 

DEL-e-TE'Rl-O&S,  a.  [Or.  ^r,^r,r>iPio(  ;  fttiXhuat, 
to  destroy  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  dektereo  ;  Fr.  di-Uti^re.'\ 

1.  I)ostru>.tive  ;  deadly  ;  poisonous.  "  Their 
[plants']  deleterious  quality."  Goldsmith. 

2.  Injurious;  pernicious;  hurtful;  as,  "A 
deleterious  practice." 

tD6L'(;.TfiR-Y,  a.  Destructive,-  deleterious. 
"  Dcletery  medicines."  Hudibras. 

D5-LE'TIQN,  n.     PL.  deletio ;  It.  delezione.] 

1.  The  act  of  blotting  out ;  erasure.  Coekeram. 

2.  Destruction,     [ii.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

DfiL-e.Tl"TIOys  ((J6l-e-tT8h'u8),  a.  [L.  d^leo,  de- 
letus,  to  erase.]  Admitting  erasure  or  blotting 
out ;  —  applied  to  paper.  Crabb. 

DEL'e-TO-RV,  n.    That  which  blots  out.     [r.] 
CinfiMion  . . .  wai  moat  certainly  intended  as  a  deleioru 
'^  ''"•  Up.  ra„hr. 

Dfil.F  n.    1.  [Goth,  dalf,  a  pit ;     A.  S.  delfan,  to 

aig.  I     t  A  mme,  quarry,  or  pit.  Ray. 

2.  [See  Delft.]     A  kind  of  earthen   ware 

made  to  imitate  porcelain  ;  delft.  Smart. 

DftLPT,  or  DKlft'-wAre,  n.  A  kind  of  earth- 
en ware,  covered  with  white  glazing,  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  porcelain  ;  —so  named  from 
Having  been  originally  made  at  Delft,  in  Hol- 
!""*•  Brande. 

DE'L|.AC,  n  [From  />&«.]  {Fine  Arts.)  A 
kind  of  sculptured  vase  :  —beautiful  bronze  and 
"''«'••  Craig. 

tDfiL'I.BATE,  V.  a.  [L.  delibo,  dclibafus.-]  To 
«p;  to  taste.  Marmion. 


t  DfiL-I-BA'TION,  n.  A  taste  ;  a  sip.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

Op-LlK'RR-ATE,  r.  n.  [L.  delilnn-o,  deliberatus  ; 
«^,  conoernuiR  and  lihro,  to  weigh  ;  It.  delihe- 
rare;  Sp.  deUberar  ;  Fr.  rfeV»6erer.]     [i.  dklib- 


ERATEn  ;  pp.  deliberatixo,  1>BI,IBERATED.] 
To  ponder  any  thing  in  the  mind ;  to  consider 
or  think  in  order  to  determiite  ;  to  reflect. 

When  love  once  piradf  adinimiion  to  our  hearti. 

In  •pitv  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  IxNut, 

The  wonmn  that  iliWierale*  ia  loat.  Ailditm. 

Syn.  — See  Consider,  Think. 

D?-LlB'eR-ATE,  t;.  a.  To  weigh  in  the  mind  ;  to 
consider.  Abp,  Laud. 

Dg-LlB'pR-ATE,  a.  1.  Acting  only  after  exam- 
ination and  reflection  ;  circumspect ;  wary  ;  — 
applied  to  persons  ;  as,  "  A  deliberate  accuser." 

2.  Formed  after  weighing  carefully  ;  well 
considered  ;  as,  "  A  deli'>erate  verdict. 

3.  Slow;  gradual.  "  Deliberate  death."  Hooker. 
Sjrn.—  See  Thoughtful. 

De-LlB'eH-ATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  deliberate  manner. 

De-LlB'jpR-ATE-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
deliberate  or  circumspect ;  wariness  ;  careful 
consideration.  "  The  deliberatciiess  befitting  a 
Parliament."  King  Charles. 

D?-LlB-5R-A'TIQN,  n.  [L.  delihcrntio;  It.  de- 
liberuzione ;  Sp.  deliberacion  ;  Fr.  delibi'ratiort.] 

1.  The  act  of  deliberating ;  a  careful  weigh- 
ing of  reasons  in  order  to  a  decision ;  thought 
in  order  to  choice  ;  consideration. 

Every  spontaneous  aetion  is  not  therefi)rc  voluntary;  for 
voluntary  preaup|>OKes  aome  precedent  ilelUienilian,  thu't  is  to 
suy,  some  couaideratiou  and  meditation  of  what  is  likely  to 
follow.  UoUks. 

2.  Discussion,  agitation,  or  consultation  rel- 
ative to  a  measure;  as,  "The  deliberationa  of 
a  legislative  assembly." 

Syn.— See  Agitation,  Consultation. 

De-LlB'5R-A-TlVE,  a.  [L.  deliherativus  ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  deliberatiro ;  Fr.  di-liberatif.]  Pertaining 
to  deliberatioii ;  that  deliberates  or  may  delib- 
erate.    "  Deliberative  assemblies."        Bouvier. 

The  people,  by  their  representatives  and  grandees,  were 
intrusted  with  a  deliberatUv  power  in  making  laws.     Jiurke. 

D5-lIb'5R-.A-TIvE,  n.  A  discourse  or  kind  of 
oratory  in  which  a  question  is  deliberated,  or 
carefully  weighed  and  examined. 

In  deliheratirrs,  the  point  is,  what  is  ko<h1  and  what  is  evil; 
and  of  good,  what  is  greater,  and  of  evil,  wliat  is  less.  Bacon. 

Dp-LlB'eR-A-TiVE-I>Y,  ad.  In  a  deliberative 
manner.     "  It  acted  deliberatively."  Burke. 

D5-LlB'£R-A-TOR,n.  One  who  deliberates.  "De- 
liberators  of  questions."  V.  Knox. 

DfiL'|-CA-CY,  n.  [It.  delicatczza ;  Sp.  delicadeza; 
Fr.  delicatesse.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  delicate,  or  of  pleas- 
ing highly ;  rare  agreeableness  to  the  taste  or 
to  some  other  sense. 

On  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best.  Milton, 

2.  Something  highly  pleasing  to  the  taste,  or 
to  some  other  sense  ;  a  dainty. 

These  delicacie* 
I  me.in  of  taste,  sight,  smell  —  herbs,  fruits,  and  flowers, 
Walks,  and  the  melodies  of  birds.  MUton. 

3.  Fineness,  lightness,  or  elegance  of  struc- 
ture ;  as,  "  A  fabric  of  great  delicacy." 

4.  Elegant  or  feminine  beauty. 

a  man  of  goo<lly  presence,  in  whom  strong  making  took 
not  away  delicacy,  nor  beauty  flcrceneas.  bxdney. 

5.  Exemption  from  hardship  ;  indulgence. 
"  Gentle  usage  and  soft  delicacy,"  Milton, 

6.  Inability  to  undergo  hardship  ;  weakness  ; 
as,  "  Delicacy  of  constitution." 

7.  Unobtrusive  and  affectionate  attention. 
"  The  delicacies  of  friendship."         Bp.  Taylor. 

8.  Carefulness:  tact;  a.s  "To  impart  un- 
pleasant news  wi'h  great  delicacy." 

9.  Shrinking  sensitiveness  ;  sensibility ;  scni- 

Eulousness.     "  That  .  .  .  delicacy  which  makes 
im  afraid  of  being  spoken  ill  of."        Addison. 

10.  Freedom  from  every  thing  coarse,  gross, 
or  impure ;  refinement. 

False  delicacy  is  affectation,  not  politcnea*.        Spectator. 

Syn.  —  See  Dainty. 
DftL'l-C.fiTE,  a.     [L.  delicatus  ;  drlin'o,  to  allure  ; 
It.  delicato  ;  Sp.  delicado  ;  Fr.  di'licat.] 

1.  Pleasing  to  a  nice  taste ;  pleasant  to  any 
sense.  "  A  delicate  dish."  Bp,  Taylor.  "  A 
delicate  odor."     Shak. 

_  2.  Of  nice  or  exquisite  appearance,  forma- 
tion, or  structure.  "Their  [the  lungs']  texture 
is  extremely  delicate,"  Arbuthiwt.  "  Delicate 
cheeks."     Shak. 


3.  Pleased  only  with  what  u  nice  or  tare,  fli*. 
tidious;  dainty.     "  i>/iVate  appetites."  TatUt, 

4  Discriminative;  having  nice  percfptionsi 
as,  "  A  tleticate  taste." 

5.  Small  but  beautifully  formed ;  slender ;  as. 
"  Delicate  limbs." 

6.  Without  power  of  endurance ;  effeminate  ; 
unable  to  endure  hardship ;  tender ;  weak.  "A 
delicate  and  lender  prince."  Shak. 

7.  Mild ;  soft ;  pleasant  ;  fine  ;  delightful. 

The  climate  '•  delicate,  the  air  moat  awret.  .SMat, 

8.  That  must  be  touched  with  care  and  tact; 
r<'q">«|>"K  caution  ;  as,  "  A  delicate  subject." 

0.  Free  from  all  grossness  or  impurity  ;  re- 
fined ;  pure.    "  My  delicate  Ariel."  ShaJL 

Syn.  — See  Fine. 

DfiL'I-C.ATE.n.     1.  One  fond  of  dainties.  Tatler. 
2.  y;/.  Niceties;  delicacies,     [it.]     ChtirchiiL 

DeL'J-CATE-LY,  ad.    In  a  delicate  manner. 

DfiL'l-CATE-NfisS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  del- 
icate ;  softness ;  effeminacy.  "  1  ne  delientenesa 
of  the  Persians."  Brande. 

DEL-j-CJf-TESSE',  n.     [Fr.]    Delicacy.     Swi/l. 

tDftL'I-CE§  (d«l'?-8Cz),  n.  pi.  [L.  delicitp  ;  Fr. 
delices.]     Pleasures.  Gotoer, 

t  Dp-Ll"CI-ATE(d?-IT«h'9-5t,66),».n.  [L.delicio, 
deliciatus.^  To  take  delight ;  to  feast.  "  Flora 
is  disposed  to  deliciate."  Partheneia  Sacra. 

D?-LT"CIOrs  (de-IIsh'iis,  66),  a.  [L.  deliciosu*  ; 
It. delizioso ;  Sp.  delicioso ,  Fr.  drlicietir/]  Highly 
pleasing  to  the  senses  ;  grateful.  "  This  deU- 
cious  garden."  "  The  soft, delicious  &ir." Milton. 
tBf"  It  is  now  little  used,  except  in  relation  to  ilie 
sense  of  taste,  but  is  8onietiine«  extended  to  the  intel- 
lectual taste. 

Syn. —  See  Delightful. 

D5-Ll"CIors-LY,  ad.    In  a  delicious  manner. 

Dg-Ll"CIOl  S-n£ss  (de-llsh'iis-n&i),  n.  Thequal, 
ity  of  being  delicious ;  delight ;  pleasure. 

Df-LlCT',  n.  [L.  «fc/«W»/»n,  a  fault.]  (/..«ip.)  The 
act  by  which  one  person,  byfrautf  or  malignity, 
causes  some  damage  or  tort  to  another.  Boucier. 

DEL-I-GA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  deligatio  ;  deligo,  deli- 
aatus,  to  bind  up  ;  Fr.  d^ligation.']  (Surg.)  A 
Dinding  up  ;  a  bandaging.  Wiseman. 

Dg-T.IGHT'  fd?-llt'),  n.     [It.  diletto  ;  Sp.  deUite.] 

1.  A  hign  degree  of  enjoyment ;  pleasurable 
emotion  ;  great  pleasure  ;  rapture ;  joy  ;  charm. 
"  Sounds  that  give  delight."  Shak. 

2.  The  cause  of  pleasure  or  joy. 

She  was  his  care,  his  hope,  and  hi*  iltUghL      Drpden. 

Syn.  — See  Pleasure. 

D5-L1GHT'  fde-Ilt'),  r.  a.  [L.  delecto;  It.  dilM- 
tare;  Sp.  tieieitar;  Fr.  dt^Iecter.]  [i.  DELIGHT- 
ED;  pp.  DELICiHTINO,  DftLIGHTED.J     To  please 

highly ;  to  gratify  much ;  to  afford  extreme 
pleasure  to  ;  to  enrapture  ;  to  charm.  "  The 
sight  will  much  delight  thee."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Chasm. 

Df-LlGHT'  (d?-ln'),  r.  M.  To  have  delight  or 
pleasure.     "  You  delight  not  in  music."    Shak. 

Dg-LIGHT'.A-BLE,  a.  Causing  delight;  delight- 
ful.    "  Spice  delightable."     [k.]  Chaucer. 

Df-I.iGHT'pD  (d?-lii'?d),  p.  a.  Much  pleased  ; 
highly  gratified. 

Df-LiGH'T'f  R  (<l?-ln'?r),  n.  One  who  delights. 
"  A  delighter  in  telling  bad  stories."      Barrow. 

DP-LIgHT'fOl  (dHTi'fftI),  a.  Affording  delight : 
extremely  pleasant ;  charming  ;  vcrv  agreeable. 
"  Delightful  harvaony."  Shak.  "The  situation 
was  delightful,"     Cook, 

Syn.  —  nehgktfnl,  tkarmirg,  and  pttasing  are  ap- 
plied both  to  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  and  llui»e  of 
the  senses,  —  drhriou.',  usually  only  to  llioso  of  the 
senses.  .\  drli^ktful  eniploynicnt,  scene,  or  sperlarle ; 
rhnrming  niiisir,  dis^xwition  ;  j^rming  manner  or  ad- 
dress ;  a  dehetotu  n.orsel  or  (hiiL  —  isee  AMIABLE. 

DP-LIGIIT'eOl-LY  (d^lli'iai-lf),  ad.  In  a  de. 
lightful  manner. 

D(;-LIGHT'FCl.-Nft.«'S   (de-ln'f(ll-n««),  n. 

1.  The  quality  of  atfonling  great  pleasure. 
"  The  dclightfuJness  of  society."  Barrow. 

2,  Joy  ;  great  pleasure  ;  delight.        Machin. 
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P5-LTghT'ING-LY,  nJ.  With  delight.  "  He  did 
not  consent .  .  . ' deli g Ming ly."  Bp.  Taylor. 

DP-LIGHT'L^SS  (de-lit''?8),  a.  Wanting,  or  not 
affording,  delight.  "  Day  delightless."  Thomson. 

tDp-LIGHT'ors,  a.    Delightful.  Chaucer. 

DP-LlGHT'sfiME  (-m'siim),o.  Delightful.  "This 
country  seemed  .  .  .  delightsome."        Hackluyt. 

DP-L!gHT's6mE-LY,  ad.  Delightfully.  Sherwood. 

D?-UGnT's6ME-NESS  (de-llt'sum-nes),  n.  De- 
lightfulness.  "  Johnson. 

D5-lTm'JT,  r.  a.  To  bound;  to  limit,  [r.]  Ed.  Rev. 

Dt;-LIM-l-TA"nON,n.  \Yx.  delimUation.^  Lim- 
itation,    [u.]    '  Ed.  Rev. 

tDg-LINE',  u.  a.     To  delineate.  Otioay. 

D5;-LiN'5-A-MENT,  n.  Delineation,  [r.]  Selden. 

D^-lIn'P-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  delineo,  delineattis ;  de, 
of,  and  linea,  a  line  ;  It.  delineare ;  Sp.  deli- 
near.^  [i.  DELINEATED  ;  pp.  DELINEATING, 
DELINEATED.] 

1.  To  draw  lines  so  as  to  exhibit  the  form  of; 
to  design  ;  to  sketch ;  to  represent.  "  They 
may  delineate  old  Nestor  like  Adonis."  Browne. 

2.  To  describe,  so  as  to  present  a  picture  to 
■  the  mind ;  to  set  forth  in  a  lively  manner. 

I  have  not  time  to  delirieate  to  you  the  glories  of  God's 
heavenly  Icingdom.  Wake. 

DP-LTn-^-A'TION,  n.  [L.  delineatio;  Sp.  deli- 
ne(wion ;  Fr.  delineation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  delineating  ;  a  description. 

2.  A  representation  by  lines  ;  an  outline  ; 
a  sketch  ;  a  draught.  Mortimer. 

Syn.— See  Sketch. 

D5-LIN'5-A-TOR,  n.  One  who  delineates. F.Kwoa;. 

t  Dp-LIN'p-A-TURE,  n.    Delineation.   Cotgrave. 

t  DP-LTn'I-MENT,  n.  [L.  delinimentum.']  A 
mitigating  or  assuaging  ;  a  liniment.       Bailey. 

^  DEL-I-Ni"T[ON,  n.  [L.  delino,  to  smear.]  The 
act  of  smearing.  Henry  More. 

D5-LrN'aupN-CY,  M.  [L.  delinquentia  ;  It.  dclin- 
quenza.']  A  failure  in  duty  ;  a  fault ;  an  offence  ; 
a  misdeed  ;  a  misdemeanor  ;  a  crime. 

It  [the  doctrine  of  preexistence]  siipposeth  . .  .  this  to  be  a 
state  of  incarceration  for  former  delinquencies.  Olanville. 

Dg-LlN'ClUpNT,  a.  [L.  delinqttens ;  Fr.  delin- 
qiuint.]     Failing  in  duty  ;  guilty  of  an  offence. 

He  tliat  politically  . . .  practisoth  either  for  his  own  profit 
or  for  any  other  sinister  ends,  may  be  well  termed  a  dcliiviuent 
person.  State  lyialx. 

Dp-LlN'QUgNT  (de-Hng'kwent),  n.  One  who  fails 
in  duty ;  one  who  commits  a  fault,  offence,  or 
crime ;  an  offender. 

On  those  judges  lies  a  heavy  curse 
That  measure  crimes  by  the  delinquent's  purse.      Brome. 

Dp-LlN'UUjpNT-LY,  ad.   In  a  delinquent  manner. 

t  DEL'l-auATE,  V.  n.  [L.  de,  down,  and  liqiio, 
liquatus,  to  dissolve.]  To  melt ;  to  deliquesce  ; 
to  be  dissolved.  Boyle. 

t  DEL'J-auATE,  v.  a.    To  dissolve.      Cudtcorth. 

t  DEL-j-auA'TION,  n.    Deliquescence.    Bailey. 

DEL-l-aUESCE'  (d6I-e-kw6s'),  v.  n.  [L.  deli- 
^uesco.l  {Chem.)  To  become  liquid  by  absorb- 
mg  moisture  from  the  atmosphere ;  —  said  of 
certain  salts  ;  to  liquefy.  Brande. 

DEL-I-aUES'cexCE,  M.  [Sp.  delictcescencia ;  Fr. 
deliqxiescence.']  {Chem.)  The  process  of  dcli- 
<^uescing;  a  gradual  liquefaction  by  the  absorp- 


tion of  water  from  the  air. 


Branae. 


DEL-!-aUES'C5;NT,  a.  [L.  deliquesco,  deliqws- 
cens,  to  melt ;  It.  deliquesconte ;  Sp.  deh'cne- 
scente  ;  Fr.  deliquescent.]  {Chem.)  Liquefying 
in  the  air ;  liquefiable.  P.  Cyc. 

D?-Ll"aUI-ATE  (de-lTk'we-at),  v.  n.  [See  Del- 
IQUATE.]     To  deliquesce.  Smart. 

Df-LI-aui-A'TION,  n.    Deliquescence.      Craig. 

DK-U"QUI-t>M  (de-llk'we-u-n),  n.  1.  [L. ;  de, 
down,  and  liquo,  to  dissolve.]  {Chem.)  Deli- 
quescence. Bp.  Bei'keley.  The  liquid  produced 
by  the  deliquescence  of  a  solid.     Smart. 

2.  [L. ;  delinquo,  to  leave.]     {Med.)   Faint- 
Uig  ;  swooning ;  syncope. 

He . . .  carries  strong  waters  about  with  him,  for  fear  of  I 
dellquiumf,  or  being  sick.  Bwton.  \ 


3.  t  Interruption  of  the  sun's  light  without 
an  eclipse. 

Such  a  deliquimn  we  read  of  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  Cassar.  Spenser. 

Df-LIR'A-CV,  n.    Delirium.  Abp.  Sancrqft. 

■f  Dg-LiR'A-MENT,  n.  [L.  deliramentum.]  De- 
lirium, lleywood. 

tD5-LIR'AN-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  deliri- 
ous ;  delirium ;  deliracy.  Bp.  Gauden. 

t  D^-LI'RANT,  a.   Delirious  ;  raving.  Dr.  Owen. 

fDp-LI'KATE,  V.  n.  [L.  deliro,  deliratus;  Fr. 
dt'lirer.]     To  dote  ;  to  rave.  Cockeram. 

t  DEL-I-RA'TFON,  n.  Alienation  of  mind  ;  mad- 
ness. "Hallucinations  or  rfe/«>a<«ows."  Cudworth. 

D^-LIR'j-OUS,  a.  [L.  delirus;  deliro,  deliratus, 
to  go  out  of  the  furrow ;  de,  from,  and  lira,  a 
furrow  ;  It.  deliro.]  Affected  by  delirium  ;  wan- 
dering in  mind  ;  raving  ;  frenzied  ;  deranged ; 
insane. 

But  if  on  bed 
Delirious  flung,  sleep  from  his  pillow  flies; 
All  night  he  tosses,  nor  the  balmy  power 
In  any  posture  finds.  Thomson. 

D^;-lIr'1-01JS-LY,  ad.    In  a  delirious  manner. 

D5-LIR'j-0yS-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  delirious. 

Dfi-LIR'l-UM,  n.     [L.]     (Met^.)  A  disorder  of  the 
intellect,  or  alienation  of  mind,  connected  with 
fever. — It  is  dependent  on  disease,  and  thus 
distinguished  from  mania  or  madness. 
Syn.  —  See  Insanity. 

DE-LIR'I-ifM  TRE'MEJV^.  [L.]  {Med.)  A 
disease  of  the  brain,  characterized  by  frightful 
dreams  and  visions,  and  resulting  from  the  ex- 
cessive and  protracted  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 
It  is  almost  peculiar  to  drunkards.         Brande. 

;KS^  "  A  barbarous  expression,  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  of  a  delirium  coexisting  witli  a  tremulous 
condition  of  the  tody  or  limbs."    Hoblyn. 

DEL-I-TES'C^INCE,  n.  [L.  delitescentia ;  Fr.  de- 
litescence.] 

1.  Retirement ;  obscurity. 

To  soothe  him  into  inactivity  and  delitescence.      Johnson. 

2.  {Surg.)  A  sudden  and  unexpected  subsi- 
dence, as  of  a  tumor.  Brande. 

DEL-I-TES'C5;NT,  a.  [L.  delitesco,  delitescens, 
to  hide  away.]    Concealed  ;  lying  hid.  Johnson. 

fD^-LIT'I-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  delitigo,  delitagatus.] 
To  strive  with  in  words  ;  to  chide.      Cockeram. 

t  D^-LIT-J-GA'TION,  n.  A  striving  ;  a  contend- 
ing :  —  a  chiding.  Bailey. 

Df-LIV'jpR,  V.  a.  [L.  lihero;  liber,  free;  It.  libe- 
rare,  and  deliberare ;  Sp.  delibrar ;  Fr.  delivrer.] 

[i.  DELIVERED  ;  p/J.  DELIVERING,  DELIVERED.] 

1.  To  set  free  ;  to  liberate  ;  to  release.  "  Thus 
she  the  captive  did  deliver."  Prior. 

2.  To  rescue  ;  to  save ;  to  extricate ;  to  re- 
deem. 

I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of  Brainford, 
but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  counterfeiting  the 
action  of  an  old  woman,  delivered  me.  Shak. 

3.  To  give  over ;  to  commit  ;  to  yield  up ; 
to  surrender  ;  to  grant ;  to  relinquish  ;  to  trans- 
fer ;  to  discharge.  "Deliver  me  the  key."  "  See 
these  letters  delivered."  Shak. 

Swear  unto  me  . . .  that  thou  wilt  neither  kill  me  nor  de- 
liver me  into  the  hands  of  my  master.  1  Satn.  xxx.  15. 

4.  To  utter  ;  to  pronounce  ;  to  speak. 

I  knew  a  clergyman  who  appeared  to  deliver  his  sermon 
without  looking  liito  his  notes.  Stvift. 

5.  To  disburden  of  a  ch'.id,  as  in  childbirth. 

She  is  something  before  her  time  delivered.  Shak. 

6.  f  To  put  into  action ;  to  give  effect  to  ;  to 
exert. 

.  .  drlirer 
Sidney. 

Syn. —  A  person  is  delivered  or  rescued  from  exist- 
ing evil,  and  sared  from  impending  or  future  evil. 
Deliver  or  rescue  from  the  hands  of  an  enemy  ;  save 
from  destruction  ;  liberate,  free,  ot  set  free  from  prison 
or  confinement ;  release  from  bondage. —  Deliver  prop- 
erty into  the  hands  of  the  owner ;  surrender  a  for- 
tress ;  (rive  up,  or  ifield,  the  point  in  dispute  ;  deliver, 
or  disr.harirc,  a  cargo.  —  Deliver  a  discourse  ;  speak,  or 
teU,  the  truth  ;  utter  a  sentiment. 

To  deliver  over,  to  put  into  another's  hands ;  to 
transmit. —  To  deliver  up,  to  surrender.  "  Deliver  up 
tlie  crown."     Shak. 


Musidorus  could  not  perform  any  action,  or . 
that  strength  more  nimbly. 


t  D5-LIv'5R,  a.  Nimble  ;  free  ;  active.  Chaucer. 

DJJ-LIV'pR-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be,  or  is  to  be, 
delivered.  '  Hale. 

Dp-LiV'?R-ANCE,  n.     [Fr.  di'livrance.] 

1.  Release,  as  from  captivity  or  confinement; 
liberation ;  emancipaticm  ;  redemption  ;  escape. 
"Preach  deliverance  to  the  captives."  Luke  iv.  18. 

2.  Rescue,  as  from  impending  danger  or  evil. 
"  Unexpected  deliverances  from  evil."    Beattie. 

3.  The  act  of  uttering  or  pronouncing.  Shak. 

4.  Parturition  ;  childbirth.  Bcwon. 
S^g'  In  tlie  last  two  senses,  delivery  is  now  com- 
monly used. 

Syn.  —  Delircranee  from  oppression  or  trouble  ■, 
release  from  prison  ;  rescue  from  captivity  ;  delivery  of 
property,  or  of  a  speech  ;  jail-de/ircrj;. 

D^-LI  V'gR-gR,  n.    One  who  delivers  ;  a  rescuer. 

Dp-Llv'^R-ESS,  n.  A  female  deliverer.  Qu.  Rev. 

fD^-lAV'^jR-hY,  ad.    Nimbly.  Spenser. 

t  D?-LiV'pR-NESS,  n.    Agility  ;  activity.    Todd. 

D5-LIV'?R-Y,  n.  1.  The  act  of  delivering,  giving 
over,  committing,  or  yielding  up ;  surrender. 

The  investitures  of  bishops  and  abbots  . .  .  origiuall.v  given 
by  the  deliver)/  of  the  pastoral  ring  and  staff.  [Burnet, 

2.  Release;  liberation;  emancipation. 

He  swore,  with  sobs. 
That  he  would  labor  my  delivenj.  Shak. 

3.  Manner  of  speaking  ;  utterance  ;  pronun. 
elation  ;  elocution. 

I  was  charmed  with  the  gracefulness  of  his  figure  and  de- 
livery, as  well  as  with  his  discourses.  Addison. 

4.  Childbirth;  parturition.  Isa.  xxvi.  7. 

5.  t  Use  of  the  limbs ;  agility ;  activity.  Wotton. 
Syn.  —  See  Deliverance. 

DELL,  n.     [Of  the  same  origin  as  dale.   Johnson. 

—  A.  S.  delfan,  to  dig,  to  delve.  Richardson. — 
Goth.  iSf  Dut.  dal.  —  See  Dale,  and  Delve.]  A 
hollow  place  ;  a  little  dale  or  valley  ;  a  dingle. 

Dingle  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild-wood.  Milton. 

D5-L6^L',  n.  [Arab.]  {Zoil.)  A  dromedary  ;  a 
swift  camel  for  riding.  Layard. 

DELPH,  n.    See  Delf,  and  Delft.  Swift. 

DEL'PHl-A,  n.  {Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkali ;  dcl- 
phinia. -^See  Delpuinia.  P.  Cyc. 

DEL'PHJ-AN,  a.     Delphic.  Smart 

DEL'PHIC,  a.  [Gr.  ?ie).^iK6(,  AtXifol,  the  name  of  a 
city  of  Phocis,  in  Greece  ;  L.  Delphicus. 

1.  Relating  to  Delphi,  the  seat  of  the  most 
famous  oracle  of  antiquity ;  as,  "  The  Delphic 
priestess." 

2.  Resembling  a  Delphic  response  ;  oracular. 
"  Those  Delphic  lines.  Milton. 

DEL'PHIN-ATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  del- 
phinic  acid  and  a  base.  Craig. 

DEL'PHINE  (dei'fjn),  a.     {h.delphinus,  a  dolphin. 

—  See  Dauphin.]     1.  Relating  to  the  dolphin. 
2.  Relating  to  the  dairphin  of  France. 
Delphine  editions  of  tlie  Latin  classics  were  editions 

prepared  by  thirty-nine  distinguished  scholars,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin 
(in  usiim  Deiphivi),  under  the  sui>erintendence  of 
Montausier,  Bossuet,  and  Huet.  Brande. 

D^L-PHIN'l-A,  n.  {Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkali 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Delphinium  stuphi- 
sagria,  or  staves-acre.  Brande. 

DfL-PHlN'JC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  oil  of  Delphinus  globiceps.  Craig. 

DEL'PHJN-iTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral,  called  also 
epidote,  and  pistacite.  Cleavcland. 

DKL-PHlJ\r'J-iJM,  n.  [Gr.  &iXipii,  a  dolphin.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  the  larkspur  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  nectary  to 
the  conventional  figures  of  the  dolphin.    Craig. 

DEL-PHI'JVUS,  n.  [L.]  L  (Zoi;/.)  A  Linna?an 
genus  of  cetaceous  mammals  ;  —  restricted,  in 
modern  zoology,  to  those  species  of  cetacea 
which  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  all  simple  and 
almost  all  conical ;  the  dolphin.  Brande. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  Dolphin  ;  a  northern  con- 
stellation. Hind. 

DEL  SEOJVO  (del  san'yo).  [It.,  from  the  sign.] 
{Mus.)  A  musical  direction  to  repeat  from  the 
sign. 


A.  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  t,  I,  0,  C,  t,  short;  A,  5,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR;  fAsT,  fAll  ;  IlfilR,  HER; 
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DELTA,  n. ;  pi.  ocltas.  The  name  of  the  Greek 
letter  <^  : — a  term  applied  to  an  alluvial  tract 
of  country,  "f  a  trianj^ular  shape,  like  the  Greek 
letter  A,  between  the  diverging  mouths  of  a 
river,  often  subject  to  inundation.  Lijell. 

Dpi.-TA'1C,  rt.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  del- 
ta; triangular.  Virf.  Hev, 

DfiL'TA-LEAVED,  a.  (Hot.)  Having  leaves 
shaped  like  the  Greek  letter  A.  Maunder. 

Dftl/TolD,  a.  1.  Resembling  the  Greek  letter 
delta  [<4]. 

2.  (Anat.)  Noting  a  muscle  of  the  shoulder 
which  serves  to  lift  the  arm.  Brande. 

3.  (Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  a  triangle  or  of 
the  Greek  delta  (A) ;  as,  "  A  deltoid  leaf."  Gray. 

D£i/ToId,  n.  [?r.de>t(itde.'\  (/l/m/.)  A  triangu- 
lar muscle  which  forms  tlie  fleshy  part  of  the 
shoulder,  and  covers  the  shoiildcr  joints ;  —  serv- 
ing to  raise  the  arm  directly  upwards.  Dunglison. 

Di5L'TolD-6'VATE,  a.  Having  an  outline  be- 
tween the  shape  of  an  egg  and  of  the  Greek 
letter  A.  Craiy. 

bp-LUI)'A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  deceived. 
"Cognition  is  noways  deliiduble."  [u.]  Browne. 

DP-LUUE',  V.  a.  [L.  dehido  ;  dc,  upon,  and  ludo, 
to  play;  It.  deludcre  ;  Sp.  deludirJ]     [i.  UELLd- 

EI>;   no.  DELIIUNO,  nEM'UKI).] 

1.  lo  lead  into  error  by  imposing  upon  the 
understanding ;  to  mislead  ;  to  deceive  ;  to  im- 
pose upon  ;  to  beguile  ;  to  cheat ;  to  circumvent. 

Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feigned  pretence 

Of  proffered  peace,  delude  the  prince.  Dryden, 

2.  t  To  disappoint ;  to  frustrate  ;  to  elude. 
"  It  deludes  thy  search  "  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Deceive,  Mislead. 

Dp-LL'D'pD,  p.  a.    Deceived ;  imposed  upon ;  be- 

giiiled ;  cheated. 
np-LlID'gR,  n.    One  who  deludes  ;  a  deceiver. 
Dp-LOD'lNG,n.  Collusion  ;  deception.  Prideauz. 

DEL't'^E  (dgl'lQj),  n.  [L.  diluvium  ;  diluo,  to 
wash  away  ;  It.  i.V  Sp.  dilurio ;  Fr.  d>'hu/c.'\ 

1.  An  inimdatlon,  or  overflowing  of  the  earth, 
cither  wholly  or  in  part,  by  water  ;  a  flood  ;  an 
overflow  •  —  particularly  the  great  flood  in  the 
time  of  Noah. 

2.  Any  overflow  resembling  an  inundation. 
"  A  fiery  deltujc."  MUton. 

3.  A  wide-spreading  and  overwhelming  ca- 
lamity. "  This  deluge  of  pestilence."    Chaucer. 

Byn.  — See  Ovebflow. 

Ufcr.'OpE  (dgl'luj),  V.  a.  li.  DELUDED  ;  pp.  DEL- 
VOINO,  DEHOEI).] 

1.  To  cover  with  waters ;  to  lay  totally  under 
water ;  to  submerge  ;  to  inundate  ;  to  drown. 

Dehifted  bv  the  foam. 
The  ihip  sinki  foundering  in  tlie  dark  abyss.      Fhilipt. 

2.  To  cover  with  any  thing  liquid. 

At  every  step  before  Achilles  sIimkI 

The  crimson  surge,  and  delui/ed  him  with  blood.    Pope. 

3.  To  cover,  as  with  water :  to  overwhelm 
with  any  wide-spreading  calamity. 

At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood. 

Shall  drluye  all.  Po]>e. 

lie-Ll'l'^ION  (d?-Iu'zhim,  93),  w.  [I,,  delusio ;  It. 
delusione.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  deluding ;  a  trick  by  which  the 
understanding  is  imposed  upon  ;  deception. 

Give  thy  fond  arts  and  thy  delusions  o'er.  Rowe, 

2.  A  false  belief;  illusion  ;  fallacy  ;  error. 

L  waking,  viewed  with  grief  the  rising  sun, 

And  fouilly  mourneil  the  dear  deluMun  gone.  Prior. 

Syn.  — Soo  Illusion. 

D5-Li;'81VE,  a.  Tending  to  delude;  deceptive; 
deceitful ;  fraudulent ;  fallacious  ;  illusory.  "  A 
delimve  dream."  Sherburne. 

Syn.  —  Soo  Fallacious. 

D5-H;'8|VE-LY,ad.  In  a  delusive  manner.  Scott. 

D?-Lf;'8|VE-Nes8,  n.    The  state  or  the  quality 

of  bemg  delusive.  Tucker. 

Dg-u'i'SQ-RY,  a.    Delusive.     "Those  dtlvsory, 

false  pretences."  Prynne. 

DftLVE  (deiv),  V.  a.    [A.  S.  delfan ;  Dut.  delren.-] 

[i.  delveu;  pp.  delving,  DELVED.]    To  dig; 

to  open  the  ground  with  a  spade. 

He  digged  a  pit,  and  dcbtd  It  deep.  Milton. 

To  delve  one  to  the  root,  to  trace  hiH  genealofcy.  Shak. 


DfiLVE,  V.  n.    To  dig ;  to  use  the  spade. 

When  Adam  drin-il,  and  Eve  span. 

Where  was  then  the  gvntleuutii  t  John  Hall  or  K'ai  Tylier, 


DfcLVE,  n.     1.  t  A  pit ;  a  ditch.  B.  Jonaon. 

2.  t  A  dell.     "  That  shady  delve."      Spen»er. 

3.  A  certain  quantity  of  coals  dug  in  the 
mine.     [Local.]  Craig. 

DfiLV'fR,  n.    One  who  delves ;  a  digger. 

Df-MAG-Np-TI-ZA'TION,  n.  Act  of  depriving 
of  magnetism,  or  of  animal  magnetism.  Clarke. 

Dg-MAu'N^I-TlZE,  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  magne- 
tism. Clarke. 

DEM-A-g09'|C,         )a.     [Or.  ^w«y<-y"t<»«-]     Re- 
Dfi.M-A-G6y'J-UAL,  )  luting  to,  or  like,  a  dema- 
gogue ;  factious,     [u.]  Coleridge. 

DfiM'A-GOG-IiJM,  or  DEM'A-GQ-^TiJM,  n.  The 
practice,  or  the  principles,  of  a  demagogue. 

Clarke. 

d£M'A-G6gUE  (deni'?-p8)f),  n.  [Gr.  l»i,iaYu,yoi ; 
ifinoi,  people,  and  ayw,  to  lead.]  A  ringleader 
of  a  faction  or  of  the  rabble;  a  populaf  and 
factious  orator  or  agitator ;  a  factious  or  sedi- 
tious leader. 

Demagog,  employed  by  Hacket,  went  before  dfm- 
asnffiicji.  —  Milton  liiidH  demagozue  in  Icon  Basilike; 
—  "  this  goblin  word,"  as  he  calls  it.  Trench. 

A  plausible,  insigniticant  word,  in  the  mouth  of  an  expert 
demayoi/ue,  is  a  dangerous  aud  dreadf\il  weapon.  Houth. 

DEM-A-g69'Y,  n.  [Gr.  Srifay'^Y''^-]  The  quali- 
ties  of  a  demagogue.  Maunder. 

Dg-MAIN',  or  Dg-MESNE'  (d?-nian'  or  d?-ni8n') 
[de-uien',  IV.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  d?-nian',  8.  E.Ja.\ 
d^-nian'  or  d?-ni5n',  P.],  n.  [L.  dominium  ; 
Low  L.  demanium,  (hmanium,  aominicitm  ;  Fr. 
domain  ;  Old  Fr.  demaine,  deniain.  —  "Demnin, 
demean,  demesne,  domain  ;  —  the  same  word,  so 
variously  written."  Itichardtion.  —  "As  to  its 
etymology,  there  have  been  various  sugges- 
tions ;  viz.,  demesne,  a  man's  otcn  land  ;  de 
main,  that  of  which  he  has  manual  occupa- 
tion ;  domus,  that  which  is  kept  for  the  support 
of  the  household.  All  these,  together  with  the 
word  demesne  itself,  are  rejected  by  Spelmnn, 
who  considers  the  proper  spelling  to  be  demain, 
the  French  form  of  the  Latin  dominicum,  the 
original  word,  formed  from  dominus."  Burrill. 
— "  Demesne  is  derived  from  de  mansio,  and 
properly  means  that  j)art  of  the  estate  attached 
to  the  mansion,  or  house,  where  the  proprietor 
remains  or  resides."     Sullivan.'] 

1.  (Law.)  Land  which  a  man  had  under  his 
immediate  control,  either  by  having  it  in  his 
actual  manual  possession,  or  by  having  the 
right  to  resume  possession  at  pleasure  : — the 
lord's  own  land,  in  contradistinction  to  what 
was  held  by  his  tenants  :  —  land  which  was  man- 
ually occupied  and  possessed  for  the  support  of 
the  lord  and  his  household.  Burrill. 

2.  The  proprietorship  of  one  holding  a  manor ; 
as,  "  An  owner  in  demesne." 

3.  Property  in  real  estate.  Coinper. 
.Ancient  drmesne,  {F.ng,  Law.)  certain  manors  which 

were  in  the  hands  (if  the  crown  In  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  or  William  the  Conqueror,  as 
appears  by  Domesday  Book,  in  which  they  were  en- 
tered. Burrill. 

D5-mAND'  (12),  V.  a.  [L.  demando,  to  give  in 
charge  ;  to  intrust ;  It.  dimandare ;  Sp.  deman- 
dur;  Fr.  demander,  to  ask.]     [«.  demanded; 

pp.  DEMANDING,  DEMANDED.] 

1.  To  ask  with  authority  ;  to  call  for  ;  to 
claim  ;  to  require  ;  to  exact. 

The  pound  of  flesh  which  I  dnnnnd  of  him 

Is  dearly  bought;  'tis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it.        Shak. 

2.  To  question  ;  to  inqtiire  of;  to  interrogate. 

The  omcic  of  Apollo,  lH>ing  drmnndrd  when  the  war  and 
misery  of  rin'ece  should  have  nn  end,  replie<l,  when  they 
would  double  tlic  altar  in  Delos.  which  was  of  a  cubical 
form.  PearhwH. 

3.  (Law.)  To  claim  as  due ;  to  prosecute  in 
a  real  action.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Exact. 
D^-MAnD'  (12),  n.    rSp.  demanda  ;  Fr.  drmande."] 

1.  A  claim  ;  a  call  of  authority  ;  a  requisition  ; 
an  exaction. 

He  that  has  the  confldoneo  to  turn  his  wishes  into  demmilt, 
will  be  but  a  little  way  fnim  thinking  he  ought  to  obtain 
them.  IakIx. 

2.  The  act  of  calling  for  any  thing  with  a 
view  to  purchase  it ;  a  want ;  desire  to  obtain. 

The  iHiokseller  tells  me  the  dammd  for  thoae  my  papers  in- 
creases daily.  Adtliton. 


3.  That  which  is  demanded. 

4.  A  quehtion  ;  an  inquiry;  an  interrogalioo. 

The  g<Ki<l  Anrhlsra  raianl  him  with  his  hand. 

Who,  thus  encouraged,  anawrn-d  our  drmuml.    Jjrpden, 

6.  (Iaup.)  a  calling  for  a  thing  due,  or  claimed 
to  be  due  ;  —  a  thing  or  an  amount  claimed  to 
be  due  ;  a  claim.  BurrilL 

Drmand  and  tupply,  ( Polil.  Keonomf.)  terms  uned  to 
expruiM  ihu  rvliillonH  lictw<-<-ii  ronniimiiijun  and  pru- 
dui-lion  —  lM.<tW(fn  the  drinand  of  piirciiaitera  and  th« 
supply  of  cumuiodities  by  ihoaa  wbu  have  them  to 
Will.  P.  Cie. 

De-MAND'A-BI,E,  a.  That  may  be,  or  is  proper 
to  be,  demanded.  B€u:on. 

D^I-MANU'ANT,  n.  1.  One  who  deinand.s;  a  de- 
mander. "The  importunity  of  the  demand- 
ant." Burke. 
2.  (Lair.)  One  who  brings  a  real  action,  or 
who  demands  lands,  ^-c. ;  —  corresponding  to 
plaintiff  \n  personal  actions.                     Burrill, 

D(;-MAnD'5R,  n.     One  who  demands.      Holland. 

Dp-MAi\D'Re8S  n.  (Law.)  A  female  demand- 
ant or  plaintitf.  Cotgrare. 

DP-.MAR'CATE,  r.  a.  To  divide;  to  separate; 
to  bound ;  to  mark  the  limits  of.  [r.]  Wilkinson. 

DE-MAR-CA'TIQN,  n.  [Sp.  d<-marcanon ;  Fr. 
drmarcatioti.  —  SccMakk.]  Division;  a  boun- 
dary by  which  one  object  is  separated  from 
another;  —  used  only  in  the  expression  litte  of 
demarcation.  Brande. 

D(;-.MARCII',  n.     Gait ;  march,  [r.]    Land.  Jour 

DE'M.\Ri;H,  n.  [Gr.  fi/jiiapxo( ;  L.  demarchus.]  A 
magistrate  of  a  ward.     [England.]  Smart. 

Dg-MEA.N',  V.  a.  [l.  DEMEANED  ;  pp.  DEMEAN- 
ING, DEMEANED.] 

1.  ["From  the  Fr.  »e  d^-mener,  to  behave,  or 
conduct  one's  self."  Norm.  Fr.  demesner.]  To 
behave;  to  carry  ;  to  conduct;  —  with  the  re- 
flective pronoun. 

Those  plain  and  leeible  lines  of  duty  requiring  ns  tn  rf#- 
nifiin  ourselves  to  (imi  humbly'  and  devoutly,  to  our  govern- 
ors olH'diently.  and  to  our  neighbors  justly,  and  to  our»rlv« 
soberly  and  teuiperately.  Smth. 

2.  To  debase ;  to  disgrace  ;  to  humble. 

Lord,  dost  thou  go  about  to  wash  n>y  ft-et?  It  is  a  thou- 
sand times  titter  that  I  should  wash  tliUiei  nor  can  I  brmr  to 
sec  thee  drmrOH  thyself  thus.  iMxIilriilifr. 

OLo"  "  Demean  .  .  .  some  writers  errone«Hisly  use 
this  word  in  the  sense  otJrbojir,  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
pound of  mean,  low,  base."     StUliean, 

3.  +To  treat.  ,  "That  man  demean  and  use 
his  own  body  in  .  .  .  decorum."         Bp.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  See  Beuave. 

D?-MEAN',  n.  Estate  in  land.  —  Sec  Demain, 
and  Demesne.  Johnson. 

fDg-MEAN' (d?-m6n'),  n.   1.  A  mien  ;  demeanor. 
"  Thev  bring  me  news  of  his  demean."  Spetuer. 
2.  Treatment ;  usage. 

Of  all  the  Tile  deiueau  and  usage  bad.  Sprmter. 

Df-ME.^N'OR,  n.  Carriage;  behavior;  deport- 
ment ;  conduct ;  air.  "  Propriety  of  demeanor." 
Steele.  "  Your  unassuming  demeanor."  Smith. 
Syn.—  See  AiR,  Beuavioiu 

tD5-MEAN'VRE,  n.    Demeanor.  Barrett. 

DE-MpM-BRA'TIQN,  n.  \L.  dis,  asunder,  and 
membnim,  a  limb;  Fr.  d^  metnbrer,  to  dismem- 
ber.] The  act  of  dismembering,  or  cutting  off 
a  member.  Grahame, 

DE'Mp.\-CY,  n.     [L.  dementia ;   de,  "ut  of,  and 

mens,  mentis,  the  mind ;  It.  demenza ;  Sp.  de- 

mencia  ;  Fr.  rfc'/wewcr.]     (Law.)  Loss  of  tmder- 

sbtnding;  insanity.  SkeUon. 

Syn.  — See  Insanity. 

Df.-MftNT',  V.  a.  [L.  demento  ;  Sp.  dementar.'] 
[i.  demented;  pp.  dementing,  demextkd.J 
To  make  mad  or  insane,     [k.]  Bale 

DK-MftN'TATE,  v.  a.  (X.  tiemento,  dementatus.] 
To  make  mad  or  frantic.  Burton. 

ng-Mft.V'T.XTE,  a.  Infatuated  ;  insane.  "Arise, 
thou  drmentate  sinner."     [r.]  Hammond, 

DE-M(:.\-T.\'TIQX,  M.  The  act  of  making  mad 
or  depriving  of  the  senses,     [r.]  H'hitlock. 

D$-.Mf:.NT'^D,  p.  a.   Insane  ;  infatuated.  Qu.  Rev. 

IJK-.V/ivV' ■/•/-.*  (de-in«n'8h?-»).  H.  [L.]  (iled.)  A 
form  of  mental  alienation,  most  frequently  oc- 
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currin»  in  aged  persons ;    loss  of  intellect ;  idi- 
ocy ;  demency.  Palmer. 
Syn.  — See  Insanity. 

DP-MEPH-I-T{-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  purifying 
from  mephitic  or  foul  air.  Craig. 

DP-MEPH'J-TIZE,  V.  a.  [L.  de,  priv.,  and  mephi- 
tis, a  noxious  exhalation.]  To  purify  from  me- 
phitis or  unwholesome  air.  Smart, 

t  Df'-MER^E',  V.  a.    [L.  demergo.']    To  immerse. 

Boyle. 

D?-MER'1T,  n.   [It.  <Sr  Sp.  demerito  ;  Fr.  dem^rite.'] 

1. 1  Desert ;  —  either  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense. 

These  men  . . .  receive  according  to  their  demerits;  and 
first  for  their  faults.  Stale  Trials. 

2.  Ill  desert ;  that  which  makes  worthy  of 
punishment  or  of  blame. 

Mine  is  the  merit,  the  demerit  tUnc.  Dnjden. 

tD5-MfiR'lT,  V.  a.  [L.  demereor^  demeritus ;  Fr. 
dennyriter.'] 

1.  To  deserve;  —  either  in  a  good  or  a  bad 
sense.  "  If  I  have  demerited  any  love  ...  at 
your  hands."  Udal.  "  They  .  .  .  demerit  a  hal- 
ter."   State  Trials. 

2,  To  deprive  of  merit.  Shelf ord. 

■f  D^-MERSE',  V.  a.  [L.  demergo,  demersus.^  To 
plunge  into  ;  to  immerse.  Boyle. 

Dp-MERSED'  ((ie-iniirst'),  a.  [L.  demergo,  de- 
tnertius,  to  sink.]  (Bot.)  Under  w^ater;  —  ap- 
plied to  leaves  growing  under  water.         Gray. 

Dp-MER'S[ON,  n.     [Li.  demersio  ;  It.  demersione.'] 

1.  A  drowning ;  immersion,     [r.]        Bailey. 

2.  {Chem.)  The  act  of  dissolving  any  thing 
by  immersion  in  a  liquid.  Bailey. 

D{;-ME§'Mf,R-IZE,  V.  a.  To  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  mesmerism ;  to  demagnetize.  Month.  Rev. 

D5-MESNE'  (de-mSn'),  n.     {Law.)  See  Demain. 

de-m6'iie-sil),  a.     Belonging  to  a 
Mau?tder. 

UEM'I—  (dgm'e).  [Fr.,  from  L.  dimidium;  di, 
apart,  and  medius,  the  middle.]  A  prefix  or  in- 
separable particle,  used  in  composition,  and 
signifying  half;  as,  cZemtgod,  that  is,  half  a  god. 
It  corresponds  with,  and  is  related  to,  the  Greek 
hemi,  and  the  Latin  semi, 

Df-Mi',  n.  A  half-fellow  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  —  See  Demy.  Crabb. 

DEM'l-BAIN,  n.    A  hip-bath  ;  demi-bath.  Clarke. 

DEM'I-BAS'TION,  n.  {Fort.)  A  part  of  a  crown- 
work  which  has  one  face  and  one  flank  cut  off 
by  the  capital.  Campbell. 

DEM'I-BATH,  n.  A  bath  in  which  the  lower  half 
only  of  the  body  is  immersed ;  a  hip-bath.  Craig. 

DEM'l-BR[-GADE',n.  (M7.)  A  half  brigade.  Craig. 

DEM'j-CA'D?NCE,  n.  {Mas.)  An  imperfect  ca- 
dence ;  the  last  or  final  sound  of  a  verse  in  a 
chant  when  it  falls  on  any  other  than  the  key- 
note. Moore. 

DEM'l— cAn'NON,  n.  A  kind  of  cannon,  formerly 
used,  carrying  balls  from  30  to  36  pounds' 
weight.  Shak. 

DEM'J-CROSS,  n.  An  instrument  for  taking  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  and  stars.  Maunder. 

DEM'!-CUL' VpR-lN,  n.  (GwwMery.)  A  nine-pound- 
er ;  —  written  also  dvmy-culterin.  "  Two  demi- 
culverins  and  two  other  good  guns."  Clarendon. 

DEM'|-DE'{-FY,  V.  a.    To  half  deify.         Cowper. 

DEM'I-DEV'IL  (-d^v'vl),  n.  One  partaking  of  the 
infernal  nature ;  one  who  is  half  a  devil.    Shak. 

DEM'l-DIS'TANCE,  n.  {Fort.)  The  distance  be- 
tween the  outward  polygons  and  the  flank.  Crabb. 


D5-MES'N|-AL  (( 
demesne.     [u.J 


DEM'l-Di'TONE,  n. 
See  Third. 


{Mm.)    A  minor  third. — 
Brande. 


DEM'l-GAUNT'LeT,  n.  {Surg.)  A  bandage,  like 
a  glove,  used  in  setting  disjointed  fingers.  Crabb. 

DEM'j— GOD,  n.  One  who  partakes  of  the  divine 
nature  ;  one  who  is  half  a  god  ;  a  deified  hero ; 
—  applied  especially  to  one  of  the  inferior  di- 
vinities of  Greece  and  Rome,  who  was  the  off- 
spring of  a  divinity  and  a  mortal.  Brande. 

DEM'J-GOD'DPSS,  M.  A  female  demi-god.  Craig. 


DfiM'l-GOR^E,  n.  {Fort.)  Half  a  gorge;  that 
part  of  the  polygon  which  remains  after  the 
flank  is  raised,  leading  from  the  curtain  to  the 
angle  of  the  polygon.  London  Ency. 

t  DEM'I-GRATE,  V.  n.  [L.  demigro,  demigrattis.] 
To  emigrate.  Cockeram. 

t  DEM-I-GRA  TION,  n.    Emigration.     Cockeram. 

DEM'I-GROAt,  w.  A  half  groat.  Craig. 

DEM'I-JOHi\  (dem'e-j5n),  n.  [Arab,  damagan.  Nie- 
buhr.  —  From  Damaghan,  a  town  in  Khorassan, 
a  province  of  Persia,  once  famous  for  its  glass- 
works. G.  P.  Marsh.  —  Fr.  dame-jeanne.'\  A 
large  glass  vessel  or  bottle  approaching  the 
spherical  form,  with  a  small  neck,  and  usually 
enclosed  in  wicker-work.  Adams. 

DEM'I-lAnce,  n.     A  light  lance.  Dryden. 

DEM'I-LUNE,  M.  {Fort.)  A  work  constructed  to 
cover  the  curtain  and  shoulders  of  the  bastions ; 

—  sometimes  called  a  ravelin.  Campbell. 

DEM  J— MAN,  n.    Half  a  man.  Knolles. 

DEM'I-NAT'URED  (-nat'yurd),  a.  Partaking  half 
the  nature  of  another  animal.  Shak. 

DEM'I-OF-FI"CrAL  (-of-f ish'sil,  66),  a.  Partly 
official  or  partly  authorized.  Craig. 

DEM  !-PREM'!-S]K§,  n.j9^.  Half  premises.  Hooker. 

DEM'J-PUP'FST,  n.    A  half-sized  puppet.    Shak. 

DEM'I-QUA'VPR,  n.  {Mas.)  A  note  equal  _ 
in  duration  to  half  a  quaver ;  a  semiqua-  ;. 
ver  ;  —  represented  thus  :  ^ 

DEM'l— REP,  n.  A  woman  of  demi-reputation,  or 
suspicious  character.  Burney. 

DEMI-RI-LIE'vb,n.  [It.]  Half-relief ;  a  mode 
of  sculpture  representing  figures  standing  half 
out  from  the  plane.  Hamilton. 

D5-Mr§-A-BIL'J-TY,  n.  {Law.)  The  quality  of 
being  demisable.  Burrill. 

D?-Mr§'A-BLE,  a.  {Law.)  Capable  of  being  de 
mised  or  leased.  Blackstone. 

DEM'I-SAXG,  n.  [Fr.  demi,  half,  and  satig,  blood.] 
{Law.)    One  who  is  of  half-blood.  Crabb. 

D5-M1§E'  (de-mlz'),  n.  [L.  demissio  ;  demitto,  to 
remove  ;  de,  from,  and  mitto,  to  send ;  Fr.  de- 
mise.! 

1.  {Law.)  The  conveyance  of  an  estate  either 
in  fee,  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years ;  a  lease  : 

—  the  natural  dissolution  of  the  sovereign  of 
England,  by  which  the  royal  authority  is  trans- 
ferred, without  any  interregnum  or  interval,  to 
his  successor.  Burrill. 

So  tender  is  the  law  of  supposing  even  a  |)ossibility  of  his 
[the  liintf's]  death,  that  his  natural  dissolution  is  generally 
called  his  (/emtse,  — "demissio  regis,  vel  coronse,"  —  an  ex- 
pression which  signifies  merely  a  transfer  of  property. 

lilackstone. 

2.  Death;  decease; — used  in  speaking  of  a 
distinguished  personage. 

Syn.  —  See  Death. 

Dp-Ml§E'  (de-mlz'),  v.  a.  \i.  DEMISED  ;  pp.  de- 
mising, DEMISED.] 

1.  {Law.)  To  convey,  as  an  estate  for  life  or 
for  years ;  to  lease.  Hammond. 

2.  To  grant  at  one's  death  ;  to  grant  by  will ; 
to  bequeath.  Swift. 

DEM'I-SEM-I-QUA'V^R,  n.  {Mus.)  Anote  of  the 
sixth    degree    of  length,  reckoning    from    the 
semibreve,  or  longest  note   now  in   com-    ^ 
mon  use;  the  -^\^  part  of  a  semibreve; —    jp 
represented  thus  :  '^ 

tD^-MISS',  a.  [h.  detfiisstis.']   Humble.    Spenser. 

D5-MIs'SION,  n.      [L.  demissio  ;  Fr.  demission.'] 

1.  Diminution  of  dignity  ;  degradation.     [r.J 

L'  Estrange. 

2.  Relinquishment ;  surrender.       Holinshed. 

Df-MIS'SJVE, a.  Humble;  submissive.  Shenstone. 

t D^-MISS'LY,  arf.  In  a  humble  manner;  sub- 
missively. "  Sherwood. 

DEM'JS-SO-RV,  a.    See  DiMissoRY. 

t  D?-MIt',  v.  a,     [L.  demitto.] 

1.  To  cause  to  drop  or  hang  down ;  to  de- 
press ;  to  let  fall.  Browne, 

2.  To  submit ;  to  humble.  "  She,  being 
heaven-born,  demits  herself  to  such  earthly 
drudgery."  Norris. 


DEM'I-TliVT,  n.  {Paint.)  A  tint  representing 
the  mean  or  medium  between  light  and  shade  ; 
—  by  some  called  a  half-tint.  Brande. 

DEM'I-TONE,  n.  {Mus.)  An  interval  of  half  a 
tone ;  a  semitone.  Moore. 

DEM'l-iJRpE,  n.  [Gr.  5riiitovpy6s  ;  6$/aof,  the  peo- 
ple, and  epyo),  to  work  ;  L.  deniiuryus.']  A  name 
given  by  the  Platonic  philosophers  to  an  ex- 
alted and  mysterious  agent  by  whom  God  was 
supposed  to  have  created  the  universe.  Hence 
the  Demiurgus,  or  Logos,  as  the  same  imagi- 
nary agent  is  termed  in  the  Tima-us  of  Plato,  is 
identified  by  the  Platonizing  Christians  with 
the  second  person  in  the  Trinity.  Brande. 

DEM-I-iJR'^JC,  )  a.     Creative;   belonging  to 

DEM-l-UR'^j-CAL,  )  a  demiurge,     [r.]  Ash. 

DEM'l-VtLL,  M.  {Law.)  A  half  vill,  consisting 
of  five  freemen,  or  frank  pledges.      Blackstone. 

DEM'l- VOLT,  n.  {Man.)  An  artificial  motion  ot 
a  horse,  in  which  he  raises  his  fore  legs  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  Buchanan. 

DEM'J-WOLF  (-wulf),  n.  A  mongrel  dog,  be- 
tween a  dog  and  wolf.  Shak. 

D(;-M6C'RA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  dnfioKpaua  ;  itj/iog,  the 
people,  and  Konriw,  to  rule  ;  It.  democrazia ;  Sp. 
dcmoeracia  ;  Fr.  d'mocratie.]  A  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  sovereign  power  is  lodged 
in  the  body  of  the  people ;  a  republic. 
Syn.  — See  Republic. 

DEM'O-CRAt,  n.  An  advocate  for,  or  defender 
of,  democracy ;  a  republican.  Watson. 

DEM-O-CRAT'JC,         ;  a.     [Gr.   Sv^oKpanKdi ;   It. 

DEM-O-CRAT'I-CAL,  S  &  Sp.  democratico  ;  Fr. 
democratique.']  Pertaining  to  a  democracy,  or  a 
government  by  the  people  ;  republican ;  popular. 

t  DEM-0-CRAt'I-CAL,  n.    A  democrat.  Hobhcs. 

DEM-O-CRAt'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  democratical 
manner. 

D?-M6c'RA-TI§M,  n.  The  principles  or  spirit 
of  democracy,     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

D5-MOC'RA-TlST,  n.    A  democrat,    [r.]   Burke. 

D?-M6c'RA-TIZE,  v.  a.  [Gr,  5;?,/o(cpaW^a).]  To 
render  democratic,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

fD^-MOC'RA-TY,  n.  Democracy.  "That  fierce 
democraty}'  Milton. 

DEM-g-OOR'OOJV,  n.  [Gr.  dal/iwv,  a  god,  and 
yopydi,  fearful.]  {Myth.)  A  mysterious  divin- 
ity of  antiquity,  who  was  regarded  as  an  object 
of  terror.  "The  dreaded  name  of  demo(/or- 
gon."  Milton. 

DEMOISELLE  {dem-w%-ze\'),  n.  [Fr.,  a  girl, — 
dim.  of  dame.  —  See  Damsel.] 

1.  A  pavier's  instrument.  Crabb. 

2.  {Oi~nith.)  A  species  of  bird  remarkable 
for  the  gracefulness  and  symmetry  of  its  form  ; 
the  Numidian  crane.  Mauiider, 

Dp-MOL'JSH,  V.  a.  [L.  demolior ;  de,  down,  and 
molior,  to  hurl ;  de,  doym,  and  fnoles,  a  pile,  or 
building ;  It.  demolire  ;  Sp.  demoler  ;  Fr.  dihno- 
lir,  demolissant.']  [i.  demolished  ;  pp.  demol- 
ishing, DEMOLISHED.]  To  destroy  by  throwing 
down,  as  the  materials  of  a  builiing  or  other 
structure  ;  to  ruin  ;  to  dash  or  break  to  pieces ; 
to  dismantle  ;  to  overthrow ;  to  raze. 

I  expected  the  fabric  of  my  boolc  would  long  since  have 
been  demolished,  and  laid  even  with  the  ground.      Tiltolson. 

Syn.  —  To  demolish,  overthrow,  raze,  diimantle,  and 
destroy  are  terms  wliicli  include  the  common  idea  of 
throwing  down  what  has  been  built.  Demolish  the 
walls,  overthrow  the  columns,  raie  the  city,  ditnnantle 
the  towers,  and  destroy  the  fortifications.  "  The  col- 
umns orerthrown,  the  demolished  walls,  the  ruined  ar- 
cades, of  yon  venerable  cloister,  form  so  impressive 
an  object,  that  it  wouhl  be  barbarous  to  destroy  th« 
venerable  remains."  Taylor. 

Df-MOL'lSH-fR,  n.    One  who  demolishes. 

D5-M6l'ISH-MENT,  n.  Ruin  ;  destruction  ;  dem- 
olition,   [r.]  Beau.  <Sr  Fl. 

DEM-0-LI"TI0N  (d6m-o-Iish'im),  n.  [L.  demoli- 
tio  ;  It.  demolizione ;  Sp.  demolicion ;  Fr.  de- 
molition.'] The  act  of  demolishing ;  overthrow; 
destruction. 

DE'MON,  n.  [Gr.  laiytuiv  ;  It.  (S,  Sp.  demonio  ;  Fr. 
dihnon.] 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  K,  6,  V,  Y,  short;    A,  g,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure.  — fKk^,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    HEIR,  HKB ; 


DEMONESS 

1.  {Myth.'>  A  divinity  of  a  rank  below  the 
great  gods. 

I  Inly  ilemnnii  by  ffroat  Jdvo  dpnifrned 
To  be  uii  earth  the  guurdiuua  ol'niuiikiud.  Cooke't  Henod, 

3.  A  spirit ;  —  either  angel  or  fiend. Cudworth. 

The  drmont,  like  the  fairies  and  goblins  of  other  mytholo- 
gies, arc  represented  witli  various  cnaroctcrs  of  bcnenecnce, 
malice,  auu  wanton  mischief.  liraiule. 

3.  An  evil  spirit ;  a  devil ;  —  a  very  comnion 
use.     "  Cursed  demon."  Prior. 

4.  An  infuriate  or  fiend-like  man. 
Syn.  — See  Devil. 

DB'MyX-fisS,  n.    A  female  demon.  Mede. 

D5-M(')N'5-TiZE,  V.  a.  To  divest  of  standard 
value,  as  money,     [ii.] 

The  government  of  Ilnlland  demonetized  gold,  and  made 
silver  the  standard  of  value.  Pnif.  F.  Uowen. 

D(;-MO'N|-Ac,  n.  1.  One  who  is  possessed  by  a 
demon  or  an  evil  spirit.  "  Lunatics  and  de- 
moniacs that  were  restored  to  their  right  mind." 

Bentley. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  branch  of  the  Ana- 
baptists whose  distinguishing  tenet  is,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  world  the  demons  or  devils  will 
be  saved.  Eden. 

De-MO'NI-Ac,         7  a.    [Gr.  ^a(/ioH«Kdf ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
D6M-0-N!'A-CAL,  Sdemoniaco;  Tr. deinoniai/ue.] 

1.  Spiritual.  "The  demoniac,  or  angelic, 
kind  of  bein^."  Cudtcorth. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  demon  ;  devilish.  "  Demo- 
niac holds."  Milton.  "  De/nmiiacal  pranks." 
Shaftesbury. 

3.  Influenced  by  an  evil  spirit.  "  The  pos- 
sessions called  demoniacal."  Warburton. 

DEM-Q-NI'A-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  demoniacal  man- 
ner. '      "         *  Dr.  Allen. 

DEM-0-NI'A-Cl§M,  n.    1.  The  state  of  being  a 

demoniac.  Craig. 

2.  The  practices  of  demoniacs.  Craig. 

D^;-.m6'N1-AN,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  demon. 
"  Demonian  spirits."  Milton. 

n5-M6'Nl-AN-I§.\I,  n.  The  state  of  being  pos- 
sessed by  a  devil.  Craig. 

DE'M9N-IiJ.M,  n.  The  belief  in  demons,  or  the 
worship  of  demons  ;  demonianism.  Shaftesbury. 

DE'MON-IsT,  n.  A  believer  in  demons,  or  a  wor- 
shipper of  demons.  Shaftesbury. 

DE'MON-IZE,  V.  a.  To  render  demoniacal  or  dia- 
bolical. Harris. 

DE-MQN-(3C'RA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  Sainov,  iaiixovof,  a 
demon,  and  Koarlia,  to  rule.]  The  government 
of  demons,     [u.]  Bailey. _ 

||DE-MON-6l'A-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  hal^w,  a.  demon, 
and  iarptla,  worship  ;  Fr.  dt^mOHolatrie.'\  The 
worship  of  demons.  "  Astrolatry  and  demonol- 
atry."  Cudtcorth. 

II  D5-M0i\-Q-Lop'l-CAL,  a.  Eclating  to  demon- 
ology.  Notes  Sg  Queries. 

n  DE-MQN-OL'Q-pIST,  n.  One  versed  in  demon- 
ology.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

II  DE-MQN-OL'Q-GY,  or  DfiM-ON-6L'9-(?Y,  n. 
[Or.  &iiliiuty,  a  demon,  and  kdyof,  a  discourse.] 
A  treatise  on  demons  or  evil  spirits.        Howell. 

DE-MOJ^-Q-MJ  'm-jl,  n.  (Med.)  A  species  of 
madness,  in  which  the  person  supposes  himself 
possessed  by  the  devil,  or  under  demoniacal  in- 
fluence. Dunglison. 

tD5-MON'Q-MTsT,  n.  One  in  subjection  to  a 
dcuion.     "  Greater  demonomists."  Herbert. 

•*Dp-M5N'Q-MY,  w.  [Gt.  iaitiu>v,  a  demon,  and 
v6iio(,  law.]   The  dominion  of  demons.    He)-bert. 

D£'M9.V-RY,  n.  The  practices  of  demons.  Clarke, 

DE'MON-shTp,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  demon. 
"  Probationers  to  a  demonship."  Mede. 

D^-MON-STRA-BIl'i-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing demonstrable;   de'monstrableness. 

Coleridge. 

D?-M5x'8TR.\-RLE,  a.  [L.  demonsfrahilis ;  Sp. 
d<-niostrable ;  Fr.  drmontrable.]  That  may  be 
demonstrated ;  capable  of  being  proved. 

D(:-Mf)N'8TRA-BLE-NeS8,  n.  The  State  of  being 
demonstrable.  Clarke. 
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D?-M0N'8TRA-BLY,  ad.  Beyond  possibility  of 
refutation.    "  Demotutrably  provea."     I'orteua. 

tDg-MuN'STRANCE,  n.  Demonstration.  "Good 
reasons  and  dc monstrances."  HoUatul. 

D5-M6N'STRATE  [d?.ni6n'f.trat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C. ;  d«rii'on-iilriit,  IVb.  —  See 
Contemplate],  v.  a.  [L.  demunstro,  demon- 
stratus  ;  de,  of  or  from,  used  intensively,  and 
monstro,  to  point  out ;  It.  dimostrare ;  Sp.  de- 
mostrar;  Fr.  demontrer.]     [»'.  1)EMON.stuatei>; 

pp.   DEMON8TKATINO,  UEMOS8TKATED,] 

1.  To  prove  by  a  chain  of  argument  founded 
on  self-evident  or  admitted  principles ;  to  show 
as  a  necessary  consetjuence ;  to  make  evident. 

2.  (Anat.)  To  exhibit,  as  the  parts  of  a  dis- 
sected body. 

Syn.  —  To  demonstrate  is  to  prone  or  shnw  to  be  true 
in  a  i<|>ecitic  manner.  A  geometrical  prulilem  or  (>oint 
of  science  is  deinoruitratcd ;  a  fact  is  proved  by  toati- 
mony. 

d6M-O.V-STRA'TION,  n.  [L.  demonstratio ;  It. 
demostrazione  ;  Sp.  demostracion ;  Fr.  demon- 
stration.] 

1.  The  act  of  demonstrating ;  the  exhibition 
of  one  truth  as  the  consequence  of  another ; 
that  process  by  which  a  result  is  shown  to  be  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  premises  from 
which  it  is  asserted  to  follow,  on  the  supposition 
that  those  premises  are  admitted,  either  as  mat- 

.ter  of  fact,  or  of  intuitive  evidence,  or  of  previ- 
ous demonstration. 

To  draw  out  ft  particular  truth  from  a  general  truth  in 
which  it  is  enclosca,  is  det/firtion;  from  a  neccHsary  and  uni- 
versal truth  to  draw  consequences  which  ncccssafily  follow, 
is  demotvitrntion.  yieming, 

2.  Proof  by  experiment,  or  by  the  exhibition 
of  facts  to  the  senses. 

Which  way  soever  wc  turn  ourselves,  we  are  encountered 
with  clear  evidences  and  sensible  demonstrations  of  a  deity. 

Tiltotnon. 

3.  {Anat.)  The  exhibition  of  parts  dissected ; 
the  teaching  of  practical  anatomy. 

4.  (Mil.)  A  manoeuvre  practised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  misleading  the  enemy ;  a  movement ; 
—  usually  in  the  plural.  Brande. 

D5-MON'STR.A-TIvE,  a.  [1,.  demonstrativus ;  Sp. 
demonstrativo  ;  Fr.  demonstratif.'\  Having  the 
power  of  demonstration  ;  invincibly  conclusive  ; 
proving  fully.  "Demonstrative  evidience."  Cook. 
Demonstratire  adjectives,  (Oram.)  such  as  point  out 
precisely  the  things  to  wliich  they  relate.  They  are 
thLi  and  that,  with  their  plurals  these  and  those. 

D?-m6n'STRA-T1ve-LY,  ad.  In  a  demonstra- 
tive manner. 

D?-M6n'STR.\-TIVE-N£SS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  demonstrative.  Latham. 

DEM'ON-STRA-TQR,  or  DP-MON'STRA-TOR 
[dgin'iin-8tra-tur,  S.  R.  Wb. ;  dSm-un-stra'tur,  /*. 
Ja. ;  dfim-un-stra'tyr  or  dc-mSn'stra-tur,  \V.  K. 
Sm.-],  n.     [L.] 

1.  One  who  demonstrates  or  establishes  by 
unquestionable  proof.  Berkeley. 

2.  (Anat.)  One  who  exhibits  the  dissected 
parts  of  the  human  body ;  a  teacher  of  practical 
anatomy.  Dunglison. 

D^  "  The  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable  of 
this  word  seems  appropriated  to  one  whose  office  it  is 
to  dcmon.strate  or  exhibit  any  part  of  philosophy  ; 
when  it  merely  means  one  who  demonstrates  any 
thin)!  in  general,  the  accent  is  on  the  same  syllable  as 
the  verb."     Walker. 

D^-MAN'STRA-TQ-RY,  o.  Tending  to  demon- 
strate ;  demonstrative.  Johnson. 

Dp-MOR-AL-l-Z.\'TIQN,  n.  [Sp.  demoralizacion  ; 
Fr.  demoralisation,]  The  act  of  demoralizing  ; 
destruction  of  morals.  Qu.  Rer, 

Dp-MOR'AL-IZE,  V,  a,  [Sp.  demoralizar  ;  Fr. 
di^moratiser.]  [i.  demokamzeI)  ;  pp.  demok- 
ALiziNO,  nEMOiiALizED.]  To  deprive  of  moral 
principles  or  habits  ;  to  corrupt ;  to  deprave  ;  to 
vitiate. 

The  pemicioui  influence  of  their  demoralizimg  ct*vA. 

lYit.  Rev. 

DfiM-OS-TIlfiN'lC,  a-  Relating  to  Demosthenes, 
or  to  his  style.  Blacktcood. 

D5-MoT'IC,  a.  \Gt.  fnitoTiKSf,  common ;  lijtiof,  the 
people.]  Noting  the  written  characters  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  in  common  use,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  hieratic  and  the  hieroglyphic. 

Sharpe, 


DENARCOTIZE 

DfiMP'ST^B,  n.  [^A.  8.  rf#mfln,  to  judge.1  Vot- 
merly  an  officer  in  a  Scottiith  court  who  pro« 
nounced  the  doom  or  sentence,  as  directed  by 
the  judge  or  the  clerk.  Jamieson. 

t  De..MOLCE',  V.  a.  [L.  demuleeo.]  To  soothe  ; 
to  soften  ;  to  assuage.  .Sir  '/'.  Klyot. 

D5-Mf;L'C5NT,  a.  Softening;  moUifring.  "8ub- 
sUnces  . . .  called  demulcent  or  mild.''  Arbutknot. 

DP-mOl'C^NT,  n.  (Med.)  An  agent  or  solution 
that  protects  a  sensible  surface  from  the  action 
of  irritating  matter.  P.  Cyc. 

Dg-MiJR',  r.  n.  [L.demoror;  It.  dimorare ;  Sp. 
demorar;  Ft.  demeurer.]     [i.  demcuueo  ;  pp- 

UEMUHUIXO,  DEMfllKED.] 

1.  To  doubt;  to  pause;  to  hesitate. 

The  amliassadors  thought  flt  to  demta-,  and  K>  smt  Into 
EngUnd  to  receive  directions.  tla^mtrd. 

2.  (Law.)  To  raise  an  objection  in  point  of 
law,  and  rest  or  pause  upon  it,  awaiting  the  de- 
cision of  the  court :  —  to  object  to  the  pleading 
of  the  opposite  party,  as  insufficient  to  sustain 
his  action  or  defence,  and  refer  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court :  —  to  abide  in  law.      BurrilL 

Syn.  —  See  Hesitate. 
D|:-MiJR',  r.  o.    To  doubt  of.     [b.]  Milton. 

D(:-MUR',  n.    Doubt ;  hesitation.  Abp.  Cranmer. 

D^-y    IE',  a.    [Fr.  rfc«  m«PMr»,  of  good  manners.] 

1.  decorous ;  sober ;  decent  ;  of  serious  or 
pensive  look  ;  g^ave. 

Come,  pensive  nun,  dex-ote  and  pure, 
8(>tier.  Bli-adfast,  and  drmure.  Milton, 

With  countenance  demure  and  modest  grace.     Spautr, 

2.  Affectedly  modest ;  prudish. 

Demnre  ^which  is  "de*  mnur*,"  of  good  manner*)  eon- 
Teyed  [originallv]  no  liint,  a*  it  dine*  now,  of  ao  ovcrdoiiw 
of  the  outward  denionstratiuns  of  modesty.  TVmcC 

t  DP-MURE',  r.  n.  To  look  with  an  affected  mod- 
esty.   "  Octavia  .  .  .  demuring  upon  me."  Shak. 

Df:-Mi;RE'LY,  ad,      L    In   a   demure    manner; 

gravely ;  solemnly.  Massinaer. 

2.  With  affected  modesty.  Shak, 

Dp-.MURE'NpSS.n.  1.  Soberness  ;  gravity.  North. 
2.  Affected  modesty  ;  prudery.     Bp.  Taylor, 

D(:-MUR'RA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  demurred  to; 
that  may  be  objected  to.  Maunder. 

Dp-MUR'RA^E,  n.  (Mer.  Law.)  The  delay  of  a 
vessel  in  a  port,  in  loading  or  unloading,  beyond 
the  time  specified :  —  money  payable  to  the 
owner  of  a  ship  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  or 
the  consignees  of  goods,  as  compensation  for 
detention  beyond  the  time  stipulated  for  hcl 
loading  or  discharge.  Pol.  Diet, 

D^-MUR'R^R,  n.  1.  One  who  demurs,  or  hesi- 
tates. 

2.  (Late.)  An  issue  between  a  plaintiff  and  a 
defendant  on  a  matter  of  law,  importing  that 
the  objecting  party  will  not  proceed,  because  no 
sufficient  statement  has  been  made  on  the  other 
side,  but  will  wait  the  judgment  of  the  court 
whether  he  is  bound  to  answer.  BurriU. 

Demurrer  to  eridencr,  (Late.)  an  objertinn  by  on« 
party  to  the  evidence  priMluced  by  the  oppoisite  party, 
on  atrial,  as  Iwing  insiilticiont  in  law  to  maintain  or 
overthrow  the  issue,  and  referring  it  to  the  court  lo 
determine  wliat  the  law  is  upon  the  facta  as  «bown 
in  evidence.  BurrdL 

Dp-MY'.  «.     [Fr.  demi.] 

1.  Demi-sized  paper,  or  that  which  is  a  degree 
smaller  than  medium,  and  two  degrees  smaller 
than  royal.  Maimdrr. 

2.  A  demi-fellow,  or  half-fellow,  in  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  in  England.  —  See  Demi. 

Df-MY',  a.  Denoting  a  kind  of  paper  smaller  in 
size  than  medium.  Brande, 

D5-MY'-R5t-AL,  a.  Noting  paper  of  a  fine  qual- 
ity. ■  *  Sheiutone, 

d£N,  n,  [A.  S.  denu.]  A  cavern,  or  subterra- 
nean hole  or  cavity  ;  a  cave.  "  A  dm  for 
beasts."  Beau.  &  Fl.  "  A  robber's  den."  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Cave. 

d£.V.  [A.  S.  denu,  a  dale,  a  den,  —  a  plain.!  A 
termination,  in  the  names  of  places,  siffnimng 
a  valley,  or  a  woody  plain.  Catiiden, 

D£N,  r.  n.    To  dwell  as  in  a  den.  Chambers. 

D5-NAR'CQ-TIZE,  r.  n.  To  take  away  the  ntir- 
cotic  principle  or  quality  from.  Craig. 
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pF.-j^A'Rl-tfS,  n. ;  pi.  denarii.    [L.] 

1.  A  lioman  silver  coin,  supposed  to  be  equal 
to  73d.  sterling  ($0,157).  Brande. 

2.  A  Roman  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  25  sil- 
ver denarii.  Wm.  Smith. 

DEN'A-RY,  a.  [L.  denarius  ;  Fr.  denaire.]  Con- 
taining ten  ;  tenfold.  Smart. 

DEN'A-RY,  n.    1.  The  number  of  ten.       Di;iby. 

2.  A  "coin ;  a  denarius.  Udal. 

DP-NA-TIQN-AL-I-ZA'TION  (de-nasli-vin-?l-e-za'- 

shyn),  n.    The  act  of  denationalizing.     Ch.  Ob. 

D5;-NA"TION-AL-iZE,  V.  a.  [Sp.  denacionalizer  ; 
Fr.  denat'ionaliser.']     \i.  denationalized  ;  pp. 

DENATIONALIZING,  DENATIONALIZED.]     To  de- 
prive of  national  rights.  George  IV. 

»J?-NAT'y-RAL-IZE,  V.  a.  To  divest  of  natural 
qualities  ;  to  render  unnatural,    [k.]     Ed.  Rev. 

^•Dp-NAY',  n.    Denial ;  refusal.  Shak. 

f-Df-NAY',  V.  a.  [L.  denego  ;  Fr.  denier.']  To  de- 
ny.    "  Not  granting  nor  denaying."       Fairfax. 

PEN'DRA-€HATE,  W.  [Gr.  <5fv(5()a;^ari75  ;  Uv}ioov,z. 
tree,  and  a;^dr)7{,  the  agate ;  L.  dendr achates ?[ 
(Min.)  Arborescent  agate,  or  agate  containing 
the  figures  of  shrubs  or  parts  of  plants.  Maunder. 

DEN'DRl-FORM,  a.  [Gr.  iivSpov,  a  tree,  and  L. 
forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  tree,  lioget. 

DfiN'DRITE,  n.  [Gr.  <5fi'<5pin{ ;  ^Mpov,  a  tree ; 
L.  dendritis ;  Fr.  dendrite.]  (Min.)  A  stone 
or  mineral  on  which  are  the  figures  of  trees  or 
shrubs.  Phillips. 

DeN-DRIT'lC,  }  a.      [Gr.  ^evSptrvs,  tree-like.] 

D5N-DRIT'l-0AL,  '  Veined  like  the  leaves  of  a 

tree  ;  branched  like  a  tree.  P.  Cyc. 

VEJ^' DRO-COL-AP-Ti'J^.^,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ilv&pov, 
a   tree,    and 

K0).&1TTW,  to 

peck.]  ( Or- 
nith.)  A  sub- 
family of 
tenuirostral 
birds  of  the 
order  Passe- 

res  and   fam-       Dendrocolaptes  dccumanns. 
ily  Certhidce; 
tree-creepers.     Gray. 

PF.J^r-DROD' 0-Ji,n.  [Gr. <5^i/<5pov,  a  tree,  and  iaSv, 
an  egg.]  {Zoii'l.)  A  sub-genus  of  tunicated  raol- 
lusks  ; — so  called  from  the  ramified  form  of  the 
ovarium.  Brande. 

DEN'DRQ-DUS,  n.  [Gr.  !)iv^pev,  a  tree,  and  6^ovi, 
a  tooth.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  placoid  fossil  fishes 
from  the  red  sandstone.  Pictet. 

DEN'DRoTd,  a.  [Gr.  &€vRpoftf)^i,  tree-like;  Fr. 
dendroide.']  Resembling  a  tree  ;  dendritic.  Gray. 

D^N-DROi'DAL,  a.     {Bot.)  Dendroid.        P.  Cyc. 

DEN'DRO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  ^(pftpov,  a  tree,  and 
XWoi,  a  stone.]  (Pal.)  A  petrified  fossil  tree, 
shrub,  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant.  Hamilton. 

DfN-DROL'O-^IST,  w.  One  who  is  versed  in  den- 
drology.    '  Staughton. 

D^N-DROL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  Mvfipov,  a  tree,  and 
Idyoi,  a  discourse.]  A  discourse  on  trees,  or  the 
natural  history  of  trees.  Maunder. 

DpN-DROM'p-TpR,  n.  [Gr.  iMpov,  a  tree,  and 
/tirpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing trees,  or  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
timber  in  trees.  Loudon. 

DEN'DRO-MYS,'n.  [Gr.  Riv^pov,  a  tree,  and  /ivg,  a 
mouse.]  (Zool.)  A  South  African  genus  of  ro- 
dents, nearly  allied  to  the  true  mice,  but  inhab- 
iting trees.  Bra?ide. 

bEN'DRO-PHlS,  n.  [Gr.  RivSpov,  a  tree,  and  of^ij, 
a  serpent.]  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  harmless  ser- 
pents having  a  long,  slender  body.  Brande. 

DE'NgB,  n.  [Ar.,  a  tail.]  (Astron.)  A  bright 
star  in  the  tail  of  the  Lion.  P.  Cyc. 

t  DEN'e-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  denego,  denegatus.]  To 
deny.  '  Cockeram. 

t  DEN-5-GA'TION,  n.    A  denying.  Bullokar. 

DEN'GU?  (d6n'ga),   n.     [Sp.]     A  kind  of  rheu- 


matic fever  which  appeared  in  1827  and  1828  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  U.  S. ;  —  called  also  dandy-fever,  bou(jiiet- 
fever,  and  bucket-fever.  Dunghson. 

Dp-Ni'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  denied ;  that  may 
be  contradicted.  Browne. 

Dp-Nl'AL,  n.  1.  The  act  of  denying;  negation  ; 
the  contrary  to  affirmation  or  confession.  "  De- 
nial would  but  make  the  fault  fouler."    Sidney. 

2.  Refusal  to  grant  any  thing  asked. 

lie,  at  every  fresh  attempt,  is  repelled 

With,  faint  «enia/.«,  weaker  than  before.  Dmjden, 

3.  Disavowal ;  a  disowning  ;  as,  "  Peter's  de- 
nial of  his  Master." 

Denial  of  one's  self,  the  act  of  refraining  from  the 
gratification  of  any  desire  ;  self-denial. 

Df-Nl'^R,  n.  One  who  denies  ;  one  who  contra- 
dicts, refuses,  or  disowns. 

DK-JVIER  '  (de-ner'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  denarius.] 
An  old  French  copper  coin ;  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  French  penny,  or  sou.  Shak. 

DEN'I-GRATE  [d6n'e-grat,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  ; 
de-nl'grat,  jS.  J.  F.;  dSn'e-grat  or  de-nl'grat,  W.], 
V.  a.  [L.  denigro,  denigratus ;  It.  denigrare  ; 
Sp.  denigrar ;  Fr.  denigrer.]  To  blacken. 
"  White  bodies  will  be  denigrated  by  heat."  Boyle. 

fDEN-l-GRA'TION,  n.  [L.  detiigratio.']  A  black- 
ening.   "  Instances  of  denigration."  [u.]  Boyle. 

DEN'JM,  n.     A  kind  of  coarse  cotton  drilling. 

DEN-I-TRA'TION,  n.  (Chem.)  Disengagement 
of  nitric  acid.     [11.]  Clarke. 

DEN-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  denization.]  The  act 
of  making  a  denizen,  or  of  conferring  the  rights 
of  a  citizen.  Davies. 

DEN'I-ZEN  (dSn'e-zn),  n.  [Old  Fr.  donaison,  from 
L.  donatio,  a  gift.  Minsheu.  —  W.  dinesydd, 
din'isior,  a  citizen.] 

1.  (Eng.  Law.)  An  alien  born,  who  has  re- 
ceived from  the  gift  of  the  king  (ex  donatione 
regis)  letters  patent  to  make  him  either  perma- 
nently or  for  a  time  an  English  subject.  He 
may  take  lands  by  purchase  and  devise,  but  not 
by  inheritance.  Burrill. 

2.  A  stranger  or  foreigner  admitted  to  resi- 
dence and  certain  rights  in  an  adopted  country. 

3.  A  citizen  or  inhabitant;  a  dweller  ;  —  in  a 
general  sense.  "A  denizen  of  the  world."  Grew. 

DEN'I-ZEN  (den'e-zn),  v.  a.  To  render  a  denizen  ; 
to  naturalize  ;  to  enfranchise.     [11.]        Donne. 

DEN'1-ZEN-SUIP,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  a 
denizen.  A7i7i.  Reg. 

DEN'N^T,  n.  A  two-wheeled  carriage  for  trav- 
elling. Sat.  Mag. 

D5-n6m'|-NA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  named.  "  De- 
nominable  i'rom  the  humors."    [r.]        Browne. 

D5-N6M'I-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  denomino,  denomi- 
natus ;  de,  of,  and  ixomen,  a  name ;  It.  denonii- 
nare  ;  Sp.  denominar;  Fr.  denoininer.]  \i,  de- 
nominated; pp.  DENOMINATING,  DENOMINAT- 
ED.] To  name  ;  to  give  a  name  or  an  epithet  to  ; 
to  entitle  ;  to  style  ;  to  designate.  "  Those  other 
passions  .  .  .  denominated  selfish."  Hume. 

Syn.  —  See  Name. 

DP-NOM'I-NATE,  a.  (Arith.)  Denoting  a  num- 
ber which  expresses  the  kind  of  unit  treated 
of;  — opposed  to  abstract;  thus,  seven  pounds  is 
a  denominate  number,  but  seven,  without  refer- 
ence to  concrete  units,  is  abstract.       Da.  Ig  P. 

D?-n6M-1-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  denominatio ;  It.  rfe- 
nominazione ;  Sp.  denominacion  ;  Fr.  denomi- 
nation.] 

1.  The  act  of  denominating  or  naming. 

2.  A  name  or  epithet  given  to  some  object. 
"  The  denomination  of  sublime."  Burke. 

3.  A  division  ;  a  class  ;  a  sect ;  — particularly 

of  Christians.  "  Philosophy has  divided  it  [the 

world]  into  sects  and  denominations."       SoiUh. 

4.  (Arith.)  A  kind  of  quantity  or  number. 
D5-N5M-I-NA'TrON-AL,  a.     Relating  to  denom- 
inations or  sects  of  religion.    Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith. 

DP-NOM-I-NA'TION-AL-LY,  ad.  According  to 
denominations.  Matthewson. 

D?-NOM't-NA-TlVE,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  denominativo  ; 
Fr.  dtnominatif] 


1.  That  gives  a  name  or  appellation.  Johnson, 

2.  That  obtains  a  distinct  appel'ation.  "  The 
least  detwminative  part  of  time."  Cocker. 

De-NOM'l-NA-TIVE-LY,  a(^.  Byname  or  denom- 
ination. Baxter. 

D5-NOM'|-NA-TOR,  n.  1.  f  The  giver  of  a  name. 
"  Eber,  the  father  of  the  Hebrews,  and  denom- 
inator of  the  Hebrew  tongue."  Light  foot. 
2.  (Math.)  That  term  of  a  fraction  which 
denotes  the  number  of  parts  into  which  the  unit 
or  whole  is  divided.  Thus,  in  the  fraction  %■ 
(two  fifths)  of  a  foot,  5  is  the  denominator,  and 
indicates  that  the  unit,  or  one  foot,  is  divided 
into  5  equal  parts,  and  2,  the  numerator,  shows 
how  many  of  these  parts  are  to  be  taken  ■  — the 
divisor,  or  quantity  placed  below  the  horizontal 
line.  Brande 

D5-NOT'.\-BLE,  a.  Thatmay  be  denoted.  Browne. 

t  DEN'O-TAte,  v.  a.     To  denote.  Burton. 

DEN-Q-TA'TipN,  n.    The  act  of  denoting,  [u.] 

Hammond. 

t  D5-NO'TA-TIVE,  a.  That  denotes.       Cotgrave. 

DE-NOTE',  V.  a.  [L.  denoto  ;  It.  denotare ;  Sp. 
denotar ;  Fr.  denoter.]  [i.  denoted  ;  pp.  de- 
noting, denoted.]  To  mark  ;  to  be  a  sign  of ; 
to  betoken  ;  to  signify  ;  to  indicate  ;  to  typify  ; 
to  imply  ;  to  note. 

Thy  wild  acts  denote 
The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast.  Shai. 

DP-NOTE'M^NT,  n.  Sign;  indication,  [r.]  Shak. 

DEJVOUEMEJVT  (den-o'niing'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
de,  priv.,  and  nodus,  a  knot.]  The  unravelling, 
development,  or  discovery  of  the  plot  in  a  dra- 
ma or  other  literary  work.  Dr.  Warton. 

D5-NOi)nCE',  V.  a.  \h.  denuncio,  to  denounce; 
It.  denunziare ;  Sp.  de7iunciar  ;  Fr.  denoncer.] 
\i.  denounced  ;  j5|p.  denoincing,  denounced.] 

1.  To  threaten  or  menace  by  proclamation  cr 
by  some  outward  sign. 

I  denounce  unto  you  this  day  that  ye  shall  surely  perish. 

Dvul.  XXX.  18. 

2.  To  accuse  publicly  ;  to  stigmatize  ;  to  cen- 
sure.  "  He  was  denounced  for  a  heretic."  More. 

Df.-NOUNCE'M5NT,  n.  Denunciation.  "The 
detiouncement  of  his  curse."  BrownO' 

D^-NOUiV^'t^R)  w.     One  who  denounces. 

DE  JVd  '  yd.     [L.]     Anew  ;  from  the  beginning. 

DENSE,  a.  [L.  densus;  It.  §  Sp.  denso;  Fr. 
dense.] 

1.  Close;  compact;  having  the  atoms  or  com- 
ponent parts  closely  united  ;  condensed  ;  thick. 

In  the  air,  the  higher  you  go,  the  less  it  is  compressed,  and 
consequently  the  less  ilen/e  it  is.  Lucke. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  the  panicle  when  it  has  an 
a-bundance  of  flowers  very  close.  Maunder. 

DEN 'SI-TV,  n.  [h.  densitas;  Tr.  densit/-.]  The 
state  of  being  dense  ;  the  property  in  bodies  by 
which  they  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  matter 
under  a  certain  bulk  or  magnitude  ;  closeness 
of  constituent  parts  ;  compactness  ;  —  opposed 
to  rarity.  Newton. 

DENT,  n.     [A.  S.  dynt,  a  stroke.  —  See  Dint.] 

1.  t  A  blow  ;  a  stroke.  "  That  dcid  of  thun- 
der." Chaucer.  "  From  the  dent  of  the  French 
sword  .  .  .  untouched."     Hall. 

2.  A  mark  or  indentation  made  by  a  blow,  or 
by  the  pressure  of  something  hard. 

3.  A  wire  staple  that  forms  the  tooth  of  a 
card. 

DENT,  V.  a.  \i.  dented  ;  pp.  denting,  dented.] 
To  indent ;  to  impress  with  a  dent.        Dryden. 

DEJ^'T4-QR4,  n.  (Surg.)  An  instrument  for 
drawing  teeth.  Dunglison. 

DEN'TAL,  a.  [L.  dentalis  ;  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth; 
Sp.  dental ;  It.  ^r  Fr.  dentate.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  teeth.  Johnson. 

2.  (Gram.)  Articulated  in  part  by  the  aid  of 
the  teeth  ;   as,  "  Dental  letters." 

DEN'TAL,  n.  (Conch.)  1.  A  small  shell-fish, 
of  the  genus  dentalium.  Woodward. 

2.  (Gram.)  A  consonant  articulated  by  press- 
ing the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  teeth, 
or  the  ridge  of  gum  covering  their  roots.  The 
dentals  are  d,  t,  th,  s,  and  z. 


A,  E,  I.  O,  U,  Y.  long;  A,  E,  i,  6,  (J,  t,  short;  A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure:  fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;   h£iR,  HER*. 
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uftN'TA-I.lTE,  n.  [L.  derm,  dentia,  a  tooth,  and 
Gr.  i^iOof,  a  Ktonc.J  {I'ul.)  A  fossil  animal  of 
the  genus  Dcntalium.  Maunder. 

DEJ^-tA  ' I.I-Om,  n.  {('oneh.)  A  gennsof  gfistero- 
pods  having  a  conical,  slender  shell  open  at  both 
ends.  H  oodward. 

MKN'TAL-SOE'^-EQN,  n.    A  dentist.  Dungliaon, 

UK^T-tA'RI-^,  n.  [L.  dens,  dnitia,  a  tooth,  in 
allusion  to  the  tooth-like  structure  of  the  roots.] 
{Hot.)  A  genus  of  cruciferous,  perennial  plants 
« ith  toothed  root-stocks  of  a  pleasant,  pungent 
taste ;  toothwort.  LowLon. 

DftN'TA-Ry,  a.  Relating  to  dentition,  or  to  the 
teeth.'       '  Maunder. 

DfcN'TATB,       )  a.     [L.  dentatus.}     {Dot.  &  Or- 
DfiN'TAT-gD,  S  nit/i?)  Hining  points  like  teeth  ; 

toothed  ;    notched.      "  Dentate  leaf."      Gray. 

"  Serrated  or  dcntated  bills."     Palcy. 

DgX-TA'TION,  M.  The  form  or  formation  of 
teeth.  "  its  [the  woodpecker's]  barb,  its  den- 
tation." Paley. 

DpX-TA'TO-.'^TN'lJ-ATE,  a.  (Bot.) 
Ilavinir  points  like  teeth  with  hol- 
lows ai)out  the  edge  ;  scolloped  iind 
toothed.  Loudon. 

D£i\T'?D,  a.    Notched ;  indented. 
Jiarrct. 

DEJT-T^L'LI  (d^n-tii\'\e),  n.pl.  [It.]  (Arch.) 
Ornaments  on  cornices  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  the  teeth  ;  modillions.  Clarke. 

DftN'T|-CLE,  n.  [L.  dcnticulus;  dens,  denfis,  a 
tooth.]  (Arch.)  A  small,  projecting  point  or 
tooth  ;  a  dentil.  Crabb. 


la. 

),  S  in 


DgN-TiC'li-I.AT-pD 
es  finely  dentate 

DpN-TlC'V-LATE-LY,  ad.   In  a  denticulate  man- 


like small  teeth  or  notch- 
Loudon. 


Dg.\-TlC-U-LA'TION,  n.  The  state  of  being 
denticulated,  notched,  or  set  with  small  teeth, 
or  prominences  resembling  teeth.  Grew. 

I)EN'T|-CULE,  n.  \L.  denticidus;  dens,  dentis, 
a  tooth ;  Fr.  denticule.']  (Arch.)  The  flat,  pro- 
jecting part  of  a  cornice,  on  which  dentils  or 
modillions  are  cut.  Francis. 

DftN"J'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  dena,  dentia,  a  tooth,  and 
forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  teeth.  Loudon. 

DEN'T(-FRIce,  n.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth,  and 
frico,  to  rub ;  Fr.  dentifrice.]  A  powder  or 
other  substance  for  scouring,  cleaning,  and  pre- 
serving the  teeth.  Holland. 

d6.\'T1L,  n.  (Arch.)  A  denticle  ;  a  modillion ;  a 
member  of  a  cornice  so  cut  as  to  give  it  some 
resemblance  to  a  set  of  teeth.  Crabb. 

DE.\'Tl-L.\T-f  D,  a.  Formed  like  teeth  :  — having 
teeth.  P.  Cyc. 

I)KN-Tl-LA'TIQN,  n.  The  formation  and  evolu- 
tion of  teeth ;  dentition.  P.  Cyc. 

DfiN'T|-LAVE,  n.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth,  and 
lavo,  to  wash.]  A  lotion  or  wash  for  cleaning 
the  teeth.  Perry. 

DpN-TlL,'Q-QUl3T,  n.  {l,.  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth, 
and  Utqitor,  to  speak.]  One  who  speaks  through 
the  teeth.  Ash. 

De\-Tll/0-aUY,  n.  The  art  of  speaking  through 
the  teeth.         '  Ash. 

DftNTlNE,  n.  \L.  dens,  dentia,  &  UiOi\i.\  The 
fundamental  tissue  of  a  tooth.  Brewer. 

DfcN  Tl-Ros'TpR,  n.  [L.  dena,  dentia,  a  tooth, 
and  rostrum,  a  beak.]  (Omilh.)  A  bird  of  the 
tribe  Dentirostres.  Craig. 

D£n-T|-r6s'TRAL,  a.  (OrnUh.)  Noting  a  bird 
of  the  tribe  Dentirostres.  Jirande. 

r>KJV-ri.R6s'TRE^,  n.  pi.  (Ornith.)  A  tribe 
of  birds  of  the  order  Passeies,  having  a  notch 
and  a  tooth-like  process  on  each  side  of  the  up- 
per mandible,  as  the  butcher-bird.  They  are 
rapacious,   and  prey   on    smaller  and   weaker 

Gray. 


birds. 


D6n'ti-scAlp,  n.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth,  and 
seatim,  to  scrape.]  An  instrument  for  cleaning 
the  teeth.  Aah. 


DftN'TlST,  n.  [It.  «r  8p.  dentiata ;  Fr.  dentiate.] 
One  who  dcotes  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
diseases  of  the  teeth  and  their  treiitiiient ;  a 
surgeon  for  the  teeth  ;  —  called  also  dental-sur- 
yeon,  and  suryeon-dentist.  Dunylison. 

DgN-Tls'TlC         )  a.    Relating  to  a  dentist,  or 
DfN-Tls'Tl-CAL,  )  to  dentistry.      Dr.  Weatcott. 

UEN'T|S-TRY,  n.  The  business  or  art  of  a  den- 
tist ;  dental  surgery.  Dunylison. 

D5N-TI"TI9N  (d^n-tlsh'un),  n.  [L.  dentitio; 
dens,  dentis,  a  tooth ;  It.  dentizione ;  Sp.  denti- 
cion ;  Fr.  dentition.'] 

1.  The  formation  and  evolution  of  the  teeth  ; 
the  cutting  of  the  teeth  ;  teething.  P.  Ctjc. 

2.  The  time  of  teething.  Hmtth. 

t  DgN-TiZE',  V.  n.  To  have  the  teeth  renewed. 
"  She  did  dentize  twice  or  thrice."  Bfwon. 

DfiN'ToIl),  a.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  A  tooth,  and  Gt. 
(ii5o(,  form.]     Resembling  a  tooth.  Stnart. 

t  D(;-N(J'DATE,  V.  a.  ^L.  denudo,  detiudofus ;  nu- 
dus,  naked.]    To  strip  ;  to  denude.    Hammond. 

Dg-NU'DATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Appearing  naked,  as 
plants  when  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves  ; 
denudated.  Jiuschenberger. 

DEN-V-DA'TION,  n.  1.  The  act  of  making  naked  ; 

laying  bare  or  depriving  of  covering.   Tip.  Hall. 

2.    (Geol.)  A  removal  of  a  portion  of  land 

by  the  action  of  running  water,  so  as  to  lay  bare 

the  inferior  strata.  Ruschenoerger. 

D^-NUDE',  r.  a.  [L.  denudo;  It.  denttdare  ;  Sp. 
desniular ;  Fr.  dMiuler.]  [i.  denvded  ;  pp. 
DExrniNO,  DENUDED.]  To  Strip;  to  divest; 
to  make  naked.  *'  Denude  a  vine-branch  of  its 
leaves."  Ray. 

D5-n0N'CJ-ATE  (de-nfin'8h?-at,  66),  v.  a.  [L.  de- 
nuncio,  denunciatus.  — See  Denounce.]   [».  de- 

NUNCIATED  ;  pp.    DENUNCIATINO,    DENUNCIAT- 

ED.]  To  denounce  ;  to  threaten  :  —  to  stigmatize. 

The  vicinage  of  Europe  liad  not  only  a  right,  but . . .  «n 
exigent  interciit  to  deuuuciatt:  tliis  new  work.  ISurke. 

D?-NUN-Cl-A'TION  (de-nun-she-a'shun,  66),  n. 
[L.  denunciatio  ;  It.  denunziazione  ;  Sp.  dcnun- 
ciacion ;  Fr.  d^nonciation.] 

1.  Act  of  denouncing  ;  the  proclamation  of  a 
threat ;  public  menace  ;  arraignment.  "  A  de- 
nunciation or  indiction  of  a  war."  Bacon. 

2.  t  Publication  ;  announcement.  "  Denun- 
ciation of  banns  before  matrimony."    Bp.  Hall. 

Dg-NtlN'CI-A-TlVE,  a.  That  denounces;  de- 
nunciatory,    [r.]  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

D5-NfJN'Cl-A-TQR  (d?-nun'8h?-a-tur),  n.  [L.  de- 
nuntiator.] 

1.  One  who  denounces  or  threatens. 

2.  (Law.)  One  who  gives  information  against 
another  ;  an  accuser.  Ayliffe. 

D5-nON'CI-A-TO-RY  (d?-nun'8h?-5i-to-r?),  a.  Re- 
lating to,  or  implying,  denunciation  ;  conjmina- 
tory ;  condemnatory.  Johnson. 

D^-NY'  (d?-ni'),  V.  a.  [Jj.denego;  Sp.  dcnegar ; 
Fr.  dthiier.]  [i.  denied  ;  pp.  denying,  de- 
niedJ 

1.  To  contradict ;  to  declare  to  be  untrue. 
"  Then  came  the  Sadducees,  which  deny  that 
there  is  any  resurrection."  Luke  xx.  27. 

2.  To  refuse  to  grant ;  to  withhold.  "  Two 
things  have  I  required  of  thee  ;  deny  me  them 
not."  Pror.  xxx.  7. 

3.  To  disavow ;  to  refuse  to  acknowledge. 

If  we  rfenv  him,  he  also  will  detip  nt.  2  Tvtu  ii.  12. 

4.  To  renounce  ;  to  abjure.  "  Deni/in'i  un- 
godliness and  worldly  lusts."  Tit.  ii.  12. 

To  denynnr'g  self,  to  forego  the  gratification  of  one's 
desires  ;  to  practise  soirdenial.  .^itrrburi/. 

Syn.  —  To  drnti  resports  niatlers  of  fart  or  knowl- 
edge ;  to  refu-if,  iiiatterx  of  wish  or  request.  He  drnird 
the  fact,  contradict fd  the  statement,  dUotrned  his  con- 
nection, dLiwnired  the  authorship,  renounced  the 
claim,  opposed  the  design,  disclaimed  the  intention, 
and  refused  comphance.  —  See  Refuse,  Disclaim. 

DE-QB-STRCCT',  r.  a.  ['L.deohstrt(0,dpohstructus  ; 
de,  priv.,  and  obstnio,  to  build  in  the  way  ;  Fr. 
d^eobstruer.]  To  clear  from  impediments.   Mure. 

D5-6B'STRr-5\T,  a.  (Med.)  Having  power  to 
remove  obstructions  and  to  open  the  animal 
passages ;  aperient.  Arbuthnot. 


DE-6B'aTRV.?NT,  n.  [Med.)  A  medicine  that 
has  the  power  to  remove  obiitructionH  and  open 
the  animal  passageit ;  an  aperient.     Dungtisoti. 

DE'O-KAM),  n.  [L.  Deo  dandua,  to  be  given  Ui 
God.]  {Lng.  Law.)  A  pemonal  chattel,  ani- 
mate or  inaiiiniute,  as  a  horse,  or  a  cart,  that, 
having  caused  the  untimely  death  of  any  man 
by  iinschaiice,  was  given  to  Ood;  that  u,  for. 
fcited  to  the  king  to  be  applied  to  pious  ubcs. 

Jtrmlamlt  are  unknown  in  Ainrrlran  law.  and  lia»r  very 
recently  ('Jajid  10  Vict.)  iK-en  tUuliiht-a  in  Kntcland.  Itramje. 

DE-Q-DAR',  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  cedar  in  India, 
highly  valued  for  timber,  and  as  an  ornamental 
tree  ;  Indian  cedar ;  Cearxu  deodara.    Loudoti, 

De-6'DQR-iZE,  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  odor ;  to  dis- 
infect.  Examiner. 

Df-^'DQR-iZ-PR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
deodorizes  ;  —  applied  especiallv  to  a  substance 
which  has  the  power  of  destroying  fetid  elTluvia, 
as  chlorine,  chloride  of  zinc,  nitnite  of  lead, 
&c.  Braiule. 

t  D(;-6n'5R-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  deonero,  deoneratus.] 
To  unload  ;  to  discharge.  Vockeram. 

D5-6N-TQ-L0p'l-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  deontol- 
ogy. Brottgham. 

DE-ON-T6l'Q-5I8T,  n.  One  versed  in  deont(d- 
ogy.  Ec.  Ret. 

DE-ON-T6l'Q-GY,  n.  [Or.  Uov,  due,  and  Uytn,  a 
discourse.]  Tlie  science  of  duty ;  the  science 
of  ethics  as  founded  on  the  tendency  of  actions 
to  promote  happiness.  J.  Bentham. 

t  D^-CP'PJ-LATE,  r.  a.  [L.  de,  priv.,  and  onpih, 
to  shut  up.]     To  free  from  obstructions.  Boyle. 

t  D5-6P-P|-LA'TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  freeing  or 
clearing  from  obstructions.  Browne. 

tDe-OP'P|-LA-TlVE,  a.     Deobstruent.    Harvey. 

tDe-5P'Pl-LA-TlVE,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  to 
clear  obstructions.  Aah. 

tD5-6R-Dl-NA'TIQK,  n.    Disorder.  Dr.Ratoley. 

t  D5-0s'cr-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  deoaculor,  deoscu- 
latus.]     To  kiss.  Cockeram. 

t  D(;-OS-CV-LA'TIQN,  n.  A  kissing.  StiUingfleet. 

D5-6X'I-DATE,  r.  a.  [Fr.  d^aoryder.]  (Chem.) 
To  reduce  from  the  state  of  an  oxide;  to  deox- 
idize;—  written  also  deoiydate.  Smart. 

D5-6X-l-DA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  deoxidating, 
or  reducing  from  the  state  of  an  oxide.     Smart. 

D5-0.\-I-D|-ZA'TION,  n.     Deoxidation.     Clarke. 

Dp-oX'(-DlZE,  r.  a.  [i.  dboxidized;  »p.  deox- 
idizing, DEOXIDIZED.]  (Chem.)  To  reduce 
from  the  state  of  an  oxide;  to  deoxidate;  — 
written  also  deoxydize.  Brandt. 

0(:-(^X'I-DiZE-M£NT,  n.  The  act  of  deoxidizing ; 
deoxidation.  Branae. 

D5-uX'Y-9(:.\-ATE,  r.o.  {Tt.  deaorygetter.]  To 
deprive  of  oxygen.  Smart. 

DE-CiX-y-Q  p.N-A  'TIQN,  n.  [Fr.  deaoxygena/ion.] 
The  act  of  deoxygenating.  Smart. 

tDp-PAINT',  r.  a.    [See  Depict.] 

1.  To  picture ;  to  represent  by  colors  or  paints. 
"  Depninted  on  a  wall."  Chaucer. 

2.  To  describe ;  to  delineate.  "  DepaiiU  in 
roundelay."  Cray. 

tD(:-PAINT'$R,  n.    A  painter.  G.  Dougku. 

D(;-PART',  V.  n.  [L.  dia,  asunder,  and  partior, 
to  divide  ;  It.  dispartire ;  Sp.  depnrtir ;  Fr.  d^ 
partir.]     [i.  DEP ahted  ; />/>.  dei'AUTino,  DB- 

I'AKTED.] 

1.  To  go  away  ;  to  vanish  ;  to  disappear. 

8hnw  hi*  cyra,  and  grirrr  hit  heaiti 

CouH'  like  •hadowt,  to  ilr/xu-l.  Aak 

2.  To  leave  the  world ;  to  die. 

Kow  leltrat  thou  thy  acrvanl  depart  in  p«ac«.    Ztdv  ii.  9. 

3.  (Iaiw.)  To  forsake  or  abandon  the  ground 
assumed  in  a  former  pleading,  and  assume  a 
new  one.  Burrill. 

To  drpartfrom,  to  fo  away  fkom  :  —  to  desist  from  ; 
to  ahiiniton  :  to  give  up.  "  To  depart  from  the  moal 
unreasonahle  of  all  their  demands."  Clarendon. —  Tt 
depart  from  God,  to  fall  away  fh>ni  him  ;  to  aposta- 
tize. —  t  To  depart  wUk,  to  part  witJl ;  to  l«t  go.  Sk«fc 


MtEN,  SlfR;   ftldVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;   bOlL,  BOR,  ROlE.  — V,  9,  ?,  t,  soft;  £,  fi,  £.  %,  hard;  §  a*  «;  f  M  f«.— THIS,  t&ia. 
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f  Df-PART',  u.rt.     1.  To  distribute.      "They  de- 
parted his  clothes."  Matt,  xxvii.  35  (Wickliffe). 

2.  To  ^.eparate  ;  to  set  free.  Spenser. 

3.  To  retire  from ;  to  leave ;  to  quit.  "  To  de- 
part Rome."  B.  Jonson. 

g^  To  depart  this  l\fe,  to  die  :  -r-  still  in  use. 

t  D^l-PART',   n.      1.  A  going  away.    "  At  my  de- 
part from  France."  Shak. 

2.  Death ;  departure.  "  Tidings  .  .  .  were 
brought  me  of  your  loss  and  his  depart."  Shak. 

3.  (Chem.)  A  separation  of  a  compound  sub- 
stance into  its  elements.  Bacon. 

D5-PART'5R,  n.    One  who  departs  :  —  one  who 
refines  metals  by  separation.  Johnson. 

D?-PART'ING,  re.     1.  f  Separation.     "Like  life 

and  death's  departing."  Shak. 

2.  A  going  away.  "The  first  departing  of  the 

kind."  Shak. 

t  DE-PAR- Tl"TION,  n.     Separation.       Chaucer. 

Dp-PART'MfNT,  n.     [It.  dipartimento  ;    Sp.  de- 
partamento ;  Fr.  departement.l 

1.  Separate  part,  office,  or  division. 

Ltt  hiin  consider  what  virtues  his  department  of  life^par- 
ticnla.'ly  requires.  Knox. 

2.  A  part  or  division  in  the  executive  gov- 
ernmant ;  distinct  class  of  official  duties  ;  as, 
"  The  department  of  state,  or  the  treasury   ' 

M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin  . .  .  comes  to  give  an  account  )f  the 
state  of  his  deparlnieut.  Burke. 


The  temporary  heads  of  departments  were  required  to 
prepare  and  lay  before  tho  first  mneistrate  such  statements, 
lie.  ijarsnall's  Life  of  Washington. 

3.  A  province  or  subdivision  of  a  country  or 
kingdom,  as  in  France.  Brande. 

DEP-ART-MENT'AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  depart- 
ment.   •'  The  departmental  guards."        Burke. 

Dp-PART'URE  (-yiir),  n.  1.  The  act  of  departing ; 
a  going  away ;  exit.  "  My  lord  being  in  the  gal- 
lery of  my  ship,  at  my  departure."  State  Trials. 


2.  Removal  from  iife ;  death ;  decease. 

Hai 
vhich 


Happy  was  their  go,id  prince  in   his  timely  dejynrtttre, 
rred  him  from  tlie  knowledge  of  his  son's  miseries. 


Sidney. 

3.  A  forsaking  ;  an  abandoning ;  desertion  ; 

—  ■with  from.  "Departure  from  evil."  Tillotson. 

4.  {Surveying.)  The  distance  between  two 
meridians  drawn  through  the  extremities  of  any 
course  and  considei  ed  as  parallel.  Da.  4r  -P- 

5.  (Naut.)  The  distance  a  ship  has  made 
from  the  meridian  oast  or  west ;  the  whole  east- 
ing or  westing  made  by  a  ship.  Bowditch. 

6.  {Law.)  The  abandonment  of  the  ground 
taken  in  a  former  j>leading,  and  the  adoption  of 
another.  Burrill. 

Syn.  ^  See  De  ai  h. 

t  D5-PAs'CjpNT,  a.    [L.  depascens.']    Feeding. 

t  Dg-PAST'URE  (dd.pist'yur),  «.  a.  [L.  depasco, 
depastus.]  [i.  ])ei-astuhed  ;  pp.  depastiuing, 
DEPASTURED.]    To  pasture  ;  to  graze.    Spenser. 

t  D?-PAst'URE,  v.  n.    To  graze.         Blackstone. 

tDp-PA'TRl-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.de,  from,  and /Jrt^na, 
one's  country.]  To  go  from  one's  country.  "  A 
subject .  .  .  may  depatriate  and  go."        Mason. 

*  Dg-PAU'P^R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  depavpero,  depau- 
peratus ;  pauper,  poor.]  [t.  depauperated  ; pp. 

DEPAUPERATING,  DEPAUPERATED.]   To  make 

poor ;  to  impoverish.    "  Abjection  and  humility 

—  which  depauperate  the  spirit."     Bp.  Taylor, 

Df-PAu'PpR-AT-^D,  a.  {Bot.)  Imperfectly  de- 
ireloped ;  ill-formed.  P.  Cyc. 

D?-PAU'PpR-IZE,  f.  a.  \i.  depauperized;  pp. 
DEPAUPERIZING,  DEPAUPERIZED.]  To  raise  or 
free  from  a  state  of  pauperism. 

Our  efforts  at  ilepanjwrizinrj  the  children  of  paupers  would 
be  more  succcssiui,  if  the  process  were  not  carried  on  in  a 
lump.  Kd.  Bev. 

tDg.PEACH',  V.  a.  [Fr.  dppecher,  to  despatch.] 
To  acquit ;  to  discharge.  Hackluyt. 

t  D5-PECT'l-BLE,  a.  [L.  dcpecto,  to  comb.]  Sus- 
ceptible of  being  extended  or  diffused.     Bacon. 

t  D(;-PEC-y-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  depeculor,  depecu- 
latus,  to  embezzle.]     Peculation.        Cockeram. 

tDE-PEINCT'  (de-pant'),  v.  a.  [L.  depingo,  de- 
pinctus  ;  Fr.  depeindre.']     To  paint.       Spenser. 

r?-PEND',  V.  n.  [h.dependeo;  de,  from,  smipeti- 


deo,  to  hang ;   It.  dipendere ;  Sp.  depender ;  Fr. 
df'petidre.]      [i.  depended  ;  pp.  depending, 

DEPENDED.] 

1.  To  hang  ;  to  be  pendent. 

Dewy  drops  in  icicles  upon  each  bough  depend.  Mir.  for  ifag. 

2.  To  be  dependent ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence ;  to  rely  :  —  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

Never  be  without  money,  nor  dejiend  upon  the  courtesy  of 
others,  which  may  fail  at  a  pinch.  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  connected  with,  as  with  a  cause  or 
antecedent ;  to  be  the  effect  of. 

The  peace  and  happiness  of  a  society  depend  on  the  jus- 
tice and  tidelity,  the  temperance  and  charity,  of  its  mem- 
bers. Rogers. 

4.  To  be  yet  undetermined ;  to  be  in  suspense. 

The  fatal  chance 
Of  life  and  death  dependet/i  in  balance.  Lydgate. 

5.  To  be  fixed  with  attention ;  to  hang. 

The  hearer  on  the  speaker's  mouth  depends.       Dryden. 

6.  To  rely ;  to  rest ;  to  trust  to. 

Common  fame  ...  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Swift. 

D?-PEND'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  depended 
upon.    "  Dependable  friendships."    [r.]    Pope. 

Df-PEND'ANCE,  n.   See  Dependence.   Dryden. 

D?-PEND'ANT,  re.  TL.  dependens ;  Fr.  dependant.'] 
One  who  is  subordinate  or  in  subjection  ;  a  vas- 
sal ;  a  hanger-on  ;  a  dependent.  —  See  Depend- 
ent, and  Dependence.  Hooker. 

D?-PEND'pNCE,    )  „      ["L   dependeo,  dependens, 
D5-PEND'5N-CY,  )  to  depend;    Yi.  dependance, 
dependence.] 

1.  The  state  of  hanging  down,  or  being  pen- 
dent, from  a  supporter.  Johnson. 

2.  Something  hanging  from  a  support. 

Like  a  large  cluster  of  black  grapes  they  show. 

And  make  a  long  dependence  from  the  bough.     Dryden. 

3.  The  state  of  deriving  support  from ;  reli- 
ance ;  trust ;  confidence  ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

The  expectation  of  the  performance  of  our  desire  is  that 
we  call  dependence  upon  him.  Stillingfleet. 

4.  The  state  of  being  related  to  a  cause  or 
antecedent ;  concatenation  ;  connection.  "  The 
dependence  of  ideas."  Locke. 

5.  The  state  of  being  dependent,  subordinate, 
or  subject  to;  —  with  on  or  upon.  "Their  de- 
pendency on  the  crown  of  England."        Bacon. 

6.  That  which  is  subordinate,  particularly  a 
subject  province;  an  adjunct.  "The  earth  and 
its  dependencies."  Btirnet.  "A  prince  be- 
reaved of  his  dependencies."    Bacon. 

J8(2f- These  several  words,  dependence,  dependency, 
dependent,  n.,  dependent,  a.;  dependance,  dependancy,  de- 
pendant, n.,  dependant,  a.,  are  given  in  both  these 
forms  in  the  principal  English  Dictionaries  ;  the  dif- 
ference lieing  in  the  use  of  «  and  a  ;  the  e  coming  from 
the  Latin,  and  the  a  from  the  French.  —  "  If  there  is 
any  kind  of  principle  to  determine  a  doubt  in  this 
case,  it  is  tliis —  that  the  form  ent  should  be  used  for 
the  adjective  and  abstract  substantive  derived  from 
it,  as  dependent,  dependence,  and  the  French  form  for 
the  common  substantive  noun,  as  a  dependant ;  but  the 
principle  is  not  consistently  acted  upon."     Smart. 

Df-PEND'^NT,  a.  [L.  dependens  ;  Fr.  dependant.] 

1.  Hanging  down.  Peacham. 

2.  Relating  to  something  as  cause  or  antece- 
dent ;  relating  to  something  previous. 

3.  Having  dependence  ;  deriving  support 
from ;  relying  upon  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence ;   as,  "  Dependent  on  charity." 

4.  Subordinate  ;  in  the  power  of  another. 

No  feeble  tyrant  of  a  petty  state 

Courts  thee  to  shake  on  a  dependent  throne.    Johnson. 

D5-PEND'gNT,  re.  [L.  depetidens ;  Fr.  depend- 
ant.'] One  in  subiection  or  stibordinate  ;  a  de- 
pendant. —  See  Dependant,  and  Depend- 
ence. Sharp. 

D^-PEND'^NT-LY,  ad.    In  a  dependent  manner. 

Df-PEND'^R,  re.  One  who  depends ;  a  dependant. 

Df-PEND'lNG,  p.  a.  Hanging  from ;  relying  on  ; 
trusting  to,  • 

D5-PEND'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  depending  or  subor- 
dinate manner.  Hale. 

fD^-PEO'PLE  (de-p5'pl),  v.  a.  [Fr.  d^veupkr.'] 
To  depopulate  ;  to  dispeople.  Chajmian. 

D^-PER'DJT,  n.  \\j.  deperdo,  deperditiis,  to  destroy, 
to  ruin.]  Any  thing  lost  or  destroyed,  [r.]  Paley. 

tD5-PER'DITE-LY,  ffi<^.  [L.  deperditus.']  Desper- 
ately.   "  Deperditely  wicked."  Dean  King. 


+  DEP-J5R-dI"TION  (-dish'un),  re.  Loss.   Brovmg, 

tDg-PERT'J-BLE,ffl.  Divisible;  separable.  Bacort. 

t  DP-PHLEGM'  (de-fl6ni'),  v.  a.  To  clear  from 
phlegm  ;  to  dephlegmate.  Boyle. 

DE-PHLEG'MATE  (de-fleg'mat),  V.  a.  [Gr.  (jilfyu,, 
to  burn  ;  Low  L.  dephlegmo,  dephlegmntus.]  [t. 
dephlegmated  ;  pp.  dephlegmating,  de- 
PHLEGMATED.l  To  clear  from  aqueous  matter; 
to  rectify ;  to  distil.  Boyle. 

DEPH-LgG-MA'TION  (def-leg-ma'shun),  re.  The 
operation  of  freeing  spirits  of  wine  and  certain 
other  fluids  from  the  water  which  they  usually 
contain.  Brande. 

t  DP-PHLEGM 'PD-NESS  (de-flSm'ed-nSs),  re.  The 
state  of  being  freed  from  aqueous  matter.  Boyle. 

DEPH-LO-^S'TJ-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  de,  priv.,  and 
Gr.  ipXayiardi,  inflammable ;  0/oyi'^w,  to  burn.] 
[i.  dephlogisticated  ;  pp.  dephlooi.sticat- 
ING,  dephlogisticated.]  {Chetn.)  To  deprive 
of  phlogiston,  or  the  supposed  principle  of  in- 
flammability, sometimes  identified  with  hydro- 
gen. Brande. 

DEPH-LO-0S'TI-CAT-PD,  p.  a.  Deprived  of 
phlogiston. 

Dephlogisticated  air,  a  term  applied  by  Dr.  Priestley 
and  others  to  what  is  now  called  oxygen  gas.  Maunder. 

DEPH-LO-g;iS-T{-CA'TION,  n.  (Chem.)  The  act 
or  the  process  of  separating  phlogiston  from  a 
body.  Brande. 

Dp-PICT',  D.  a.  \\i.  depingo,  depictus;  It.  dipin- 
gere ;  Fr.  dt^peindi-e.j  \i.  depicted ;  pp.  de- 
picting, depicted.] 

1.  To  paint ;  to  portray ;  to  represent  in  colors. 

The  cowards  of  Lacedajmon  de^ncted  upon  their  shields 
the  most  terrible  beasts  they  could  imagine.  Bj).  Taylor. 

2.  To  describe  ;  to  represent  in  words. 

When  the  distractions  of  a  tumult  are  sensibly  deriicted, 
while  you  read  you  seem  indeed  to  see  them.  Fellon. 

Dp-PIC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  depicting;  a  paint- 
ing,    [r.]  Howttt. 

DP-PICT'URE  (de-pikt'yur),  v.  a.  To  represent  in 
colors  ;  to  depict ;  to  paint.  Shenstone. 

DEP'I-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  depilo,  depilattis ;  de,  priv., 
and  pilus,  the  hair.]  To  pull  off  hair.  Cockeram. 

DEP-l-LA'TION,w,  A  pulling  off  the  hair.  Dryden. 

II  DP-PIL'A-TO-RY  [de-pir9-tur-?,  W.  P.  K.  Sm. 
Wb.;  de-pi'lsi-tur-e,  iS.  Ja.],  re.  [Vx.dppilatoire.] 
{Med.)  A  substance  or  application  which  takes 
away  hair  from  any  part  of  the  body.     Brande. 

II  DP-PIL'A-TO-RY,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
taking  off  the  hair.  Chambers. 

DP-PI'LOUS,  or  DEP'l-LOtrS  [de-pi'Ius,  S.  W.  F. 
Ja. ;  d6p'?-lus,  K.  Sm. ;  de-pl'lus  nr  dSp'e-liSs, 
P.'],  a.  [L.dejnlis.]  Without  hair,  [u.]  Browne. 

DEP-LAN-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  deplanto,  deplantatm.] 
The  act  of  taking  up  plants,     [ii.]  Clarke. 

Dp-PLE'TION,  re.  [L.  depleo,  depletus;  de,  priv., 
andjoZeo,  to  fill.] 

1.  {Med.)  The  act  of  emptj'ing  the  animal 
vessels  by  blood-letting  or  hy.  evacuant  medi- 
cine; —  inordinate  evacuation  Dunqlison. 

2.  The  act  of  exhausting  or  draining;  as,  "A 
depletion  of  the  treasury." 

DP-PLE'TO-RY,  a.  {Med.)  Causing  depletion; 
emptying.     "  Med.  Jour. 

t  DEP-LJ-CA'TION,  re.  [L.  de,  priv.,  and  plico,  to 
fold.]     An  unfolding  or  untmsting.  Mountague. 

DP-PLO'RA-BLE,  a.  [It.  deplorabilc ;  Sp.  de- 
'p'orable ;"  Fr.  d'^plorable.']  That  is  to  be  de- 
plored ;  miserable  ;  lamentable  ;  sad  ;  calami- 
tous ;  grievous.  "  The  deplorable  condition  to 
which  the  king  was  reduced."  Clarendon. 

DP-PLO'RA-BLE-NESS,  re.  State  of  being  deplora- 
ble.   "  Sadness  and  deplorableness."  Hammond. 

Dp-PLO'RA-BLY,  ad.     Lamentably  ;  miserably. 

t  DP-PLO'RATE,  a.  Lamentable  ;  hopeless.  "  The 
case  is  then  most  deplorate."  U  Estrange. 

D£P-LO-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  deploratio  ;  It.  deplo- 
razione.]   Act  of  deploring ;  lamentation.  Spci^'d. 

Dp-PLORE',  V.  a.     [L.  deploro  ;  It.  deplorare .  S^ 
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deplorar ;  Fr.  dt'plorer.']  U.  deplored  ;  pp.  de- 
PLOUINO,  DEl'LOiiKi).]  To  sorrow  deeply  for  ; 
tu  grieve  for  ;  to  luineut ;  to  bewail ;  to  mourn  ; 
to  bentoan. 

Thiifc  luud  UmriiU  her  ochoiiix  maidi  rcttore, 
And  lU-ctor.  yc-t  alive,  aii  dead  drphire.  Drythn. 

Full  <ift  our  human  foruaJRht  I  ileploiv.         Wortlneorth. 
gyxi. —  To  drpliirr  \«  a  HrroiiKLT  exprexxion  than  to 
lamrnt.     Ilu  that  laments  or  beitaiU  eriuvus  <lIoii(t  ;  he 
thai  drplurti  or  mouriu  grieves  Hiloiitly.  —  See  Be- 
wail. 
Op-l'l.oKEn',  p.  a.    1.  Lamented:  —  lamentable. 
2.  [L.  deploratus.]    f  Incurable;  given  over 
Oy  physicians. 

rii.vi>ii-iaii8  du  niakr  a  kind  of  scruple  and  religion  to  stay 
with  the  patient  after  the  diseoiie  ia  ile/ilxji-eii.  Ilucuu. 

^V^-PhOR'li.D-hY,  ad.  Lamentably.  Bp.Taylor. 

D5-PLOR'gD-NfiSS,  n.    Deplorableness.  Bp.  Hall. 

tnp-I'l-oRE'MgNT,  n.    Deploration.   Cockeram. 

np-PI-OR'pK,  n.    One  who  deplores.  Boijle. 

I)t;-rLOR'JNG, n.  Lamentation;  a  weeping;  de- 
ploration. F.  Butler. 

np-PLOR'ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  deploring  manner. 

Dp-PLOY',  P.O.  [L. rf^,  from,  and /j/tco,  to  fold ;  Fr. 
d-^ploijer.]  \i.  dei'Loyeu  ;  pp.  deployin'o,  de- 
ployed.] (Mil.)  To  unfold;  to  extend;  to  dis- 
play, as  a  body  of  troops. 

A  colu  nn  of  troops  li  deployed  when  the  divisions  spread 
Iride,  or  upen  out.  Todd. 

Dp-PLOt',  V.  n.    {Mil.)    To  open  ;  to  extend. 

A  column  is  said  to  f/pj./ov  when  it  makes  a  flank  march 
or  unfiilds  itself,  so  as  to  display  its  front.  liulUvan. 

Up-PLOV',  n.  {Mil.)  The  expansion  of  a  body  of 
troops,  previously  compacted  in  a  column,  so  as 
to  present  a  large  front.  Brande. 

l>e-PL6v'M5.\T,  n.  [Fr.  deploy ement.'\  {Mil.) 
Same  as  Deploy.  Crabb. 

nfiP-Ll-MA'TION,  n.  1.  The  act  of  plucking  off 
feathers.  Cotgrave. 

2.  {Med.)  A  disease  or  swelling  of  the  eye- 
lids, by  which  the  eyelashes  fall  out.      Phillips. 

Up-PLUME',  V.  a.  [h.  deplumis,  featherless ;  de, 
]>riv.,  and  plutna,  a  feather  ;  Fr.  d^plumer.']  To 
strip  of  feathers  or  plumes.  "  Their  wings  de- 
plumed." B.  Jonson. 

l)E-PO-LAR-l-ZA'TIQN,  n.  {Opt.)  The  act  of  de- 
polari;!ing.  Francis. 

bE-P6'L.\R-iZE,  V.  a.  {Opt.)  To  deprive  of  po- 
larity, or  to  change  with  respect  to  polarization  ; 
to  reduce  or  restore,  as  a  ray  of  polarized  light, 
to  its  former  state.  Brande. 

D^-PONE',  V.  a.  [L.  depono,  to  lay  down.]  To 
lay  dowii  as  a  pledge  or  security  ;  to  wager ;  to 
risk,    [ii.]  Hudibras. 

D5-P0NE',  V.  n.    To  bear  witness  ;  to  depose. 

Not  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  devote  to  every  thine  he 
teUs.  JV.  Brit.  Rev. 

♦ij-  Depone  and  depose  are  both  derived  from  the 
•aine  Latin  verb,  depono.  "  The  Scotch  use  depone,  the 
Englisli  depose."     Richardson. 

np-PO'N'pNT,  a.  [It.  <Sr  Fr.  d^onent ;  Sp.  depo- 
nente.]  {Gram.)  Noting  Latin  verbs  which 
have  a  passive  form  but  an  active  meaning. 

l)p-P6'N^NT,  n.  1.  {Laic.)  One  who  makes  a 
ilcposiiion  ;  one  who  gives,  under  oath,  testi- 
mony which  is  reduced  to  writing ;  one  who 
iiiakfs  oath  to  a  written  statement.         Burrill. 

2.  {Gram.)  A  deponent  verb.  Beattie. 

Syn.  —  A  deponent  ^ives  a  deposition  as  a  written 
te^iiiiiony  ;  a  witness  gives  a  verbal  testimony. 

Df.-PuP'r-LAR-iZE,  V.  a.  To  make  or  render  un- 
popular,    [r.]  West.  Rev. 

Op-Pop'r-LATE,  r.  a.  [L.  dejwpnlor,  depoptilu- 
tus,  to  lay  waste;  de,  priv.,  and  populus,  the 
people.]  [t.  depopilated;  t>p.  depopilat- 
i.NO,  depopilated.]  To  deprive  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  to  unpeople ;  to  dispeople. 

"'",•  Jf"h  Edrick,  the  traitor,  . .  .  entered  into  Mercia.  and 
especially  into  \V  orwickshirc.  deimpuluHnu  all  places  in  their 
*«y-  Atillon. 

ne.pr)P'i:.LATE,  r.  n.  To  become  dispeopled  ; 
to  become  destitute  of  people.  Goldsmith. 

np-POP-V-LA'TlO.V,  M.  [J^.depopulntio;  Sp.  rfr- 
popu/acion ;  Fr.  dJ;'o/>ulation.'\  The  act  of  de- 
populating ;  a  reduction  of  inhabitants.  Hume. 


D^-PflP'V-LA-TQR,  n.    One'who  depopulated. 

I)p-PORT',  V.  a.  [L.  deporto  ;  de,  off,  and  porta, 
to  carry  ;  It.  diportare  ;  Sp.  lU'portar ;  P  r.  r/  •- 
porter.]  [t.  deported;  pp.  deporting,  de- 
ported.] 

1.  fTo  banish;  to  exile.  Sir  Dudley  Carleton. 

2.  To  demean  ;  to  behave  ;  to  conduct ; — 
with  the  reflective  pronoun. 

Thus  did  our  Lord  ilejmrl  himself.  Barroic. 

fOp-PORT',  n.  Demeanor;  deportment.  Milton. 

dEP-QR-TA'TIOX,  n.  [L.  dejmrtatio;  \t.  depor- 
tazione ;  Sp.  deportacion ;  Fr.  deportation.']  The 
act  of  carrying  away  ;  removal ;  transportation ; 
exile ;  banishment. 

There  were  three  remarkable  captivities  and  deportatiotu 
of  the  Jews.  Browne. 

Df-PORT  MgNT,  n.  [Fr.  dpjxtrtement.']  Conduct, 
viewed  in  its  relation  to  others  ;  demeanor ;  be- 
havior ;  carriage ;  comportment. 

What 's  a  fine  person,  or  a  Iwauteous  face. 

Unless  deportment  gives  them  decent  grace?    Churchill. 

Syn. —  See  Behavior. 

D5-PO§'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  deposed,  or  di- 
vested of  office.  Howell. 

D5-PO'§AL,  n.  The  act  of  deposing,  or  divesting 
of  office ;  deposition.  Fox. 

D5-p6§E',  v.  a.  [L.  depono,  depositus ;  de,  down, 
and  pono,  to  put ;  It.  deporre ;  Sp.  deponer ;  Fr. 
d'^oser.]  [t.  deposed  ;  pp.  deposing,  de- 
posed.] 

1.  t  To  lay  down  ;  to  deposit.  "  Additional 
mud  rfc/Joserf  upon  it."  Woodward. 

2.  fTo  lay  aside.  "God  hath  deposed  his 
wrath  towards  all  mankind."  Barrow. 

3.  +  To  take  away  ;  to  strip  of. 

You  may  my  glory  and  my  state  depose.  Shak. 

4.  To  degrade  from  a  throne  or  other  high 
station ;  to  dethrone  ;  to  cause  to  descend  from 
any  office  or  rank  ;  to  cashier ;  to  dismiss. 

Un  pitied,  be  deposed,  and  after  live.  Dryden. 

5.  fTo  examine  on  oath. 

According  to  our  law, 
Depose  him  in  the  justice  oi  his  cause.  Shak. 

D^-PO^E',  V.  n.  To  give  testimony  ;  to  bear  wit- 
ness ;  to  testify  ;  to  depone.  Sidney. 

Dp-P6§'PR,  n.    1.  One  who  deposes,  or  divests 

another  of  an  office.  Darenant. 

2.  A  deponent;  a  witness.  State  Ttials. 

D5-PO§'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  %vho  deposes.  "  The 
rfpjoosin^  and  murdering  of  kings."  State  Trials. 

D5-P6§'JT,  v.  a.  [L.  depono,  depositus ;  It.  de- 
positare  ;  Sp.  depositnr.  —  See  Depose.]-     [t. 

DEPOSITED  ;  pp.  depositing,  DEPOSITED.] 

1.  To  drop ;  to  let  fall ;  to  throw  down ;  as, 
"The  wine  deposits  a  sediment." 

2.  To  lay  aside  ;  to  discontinue,     [r.]      Feli. 

3.  To  lodge ;  to  lay  up ;  to  hoard;  to  place 
for  preservation.  "  Where  the  ashes  of  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  on  earth  are  deposited."  Garth. 

4.  To  lay  up  as  a  pledge  or  security.  Jio/owon. 

5.  To  commit  to  the  care  of;  to  intrust. 

The  people  with  whom  God  thought  fit  to  deposit  these 
things  fur  the  t>encfit  of  the  world.  Clarke. 

D5-P6!J'|T,  n.  1.  Any  thing  thrown  down,  left,  or 
lodged. 

Disdains  the  banks,  and  throws  the  irolden  sands, 

A  rich  di'p..tnt,  on  the  Ec.-ieriiig  lands.  Coirper. 

2.  {Geol.)  The  solid  matter  left  by  flowing 
water ;  as,  "  Alluvial  deposits." 

3.  {Chem.)  Any  substance  precipitated  from 
a  solution  by  decomposition. 

4.  Any  thing  committed  to  the  care  or  safe- 
keeping of  another.  "  This  precious  deposit  of 
legal  and  constitutional  liberty."  Hurd. 

B.  A  sum  of  money  or  other  valuable  property 
lodged  as  a  security  or  pledge ;  pawn.  Vownall. 

6.  A  place  where  things  are  deposited ;  a  de- 
pository ;  a  store-house.  Craig. 

7.  Money  left  in  a  bank  for  safe-keeping. 

In  deposit,  iu  a  state  of  pledge,  or  of  trust  for  safe- 
keeping. 

Syn.  —  A  deposit  may  be  made  for  purposes  of  con- 
venience or  charity  ;  a  pledge,  paten,  and  seeurity  are 
given  for  the  relief  of  some  want,  or  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  some  act. 

De-pr)?'I-TA-RY,  n.     [I.,  depositariua ;   It.  Ss  Sp. 
depositario ;  Fr.  d-'positaire.] 
1.  One  with  whom  any  thing  is  intrusted. 


"  A  depositor  iihall  .  .  .  in(|uirc  into  the  charac- 
ter of  his  intende<I  d^^porilary."  Sir  H'm.  JoneM. 

1  am  the  sole  iirj/vmtary  of  tny  own  Mcnrt,  and  it  shall 
periih  with  me.  Jiuiu*. 

2.  {Law.)  One  who  reccivcn  the  goods  of  an- 
other to  keep  without  compensation.      Burrill. 

JfJ-  Deponiiary  ih  properly  ui<«<1  for  a  person,  and 
depository  fur  a  place  ;  but  the  two  words  are  sume- 
jmes  eoufoiinded. 

De-P0§'|T-5D,  p.a.   Placed;  laid  up;  laid  aside. 

n6-P6§'IT-I.NG,  n.  A  laying  aside.  Decay  of  Piety. 

I)tiP-9-§I"TIQN  (d«|i-o-7.Ish'un),n.    [l..  depointio  ■, 
It.  deposizione  ;  Sp.  deposicion  ;  Fr.  d'po*ition.\ 
\.  The  act  of  depositing,  or  throwing  down; 
as,  "The  de/iosition  of  sediment." 

2  That  which  is  thrown  down  ;  a  deposit. 

3.  The  act  of  giving  or  laying  before  "  The 
dejfosition  of  examples."  Mountague. 

4.  Declaration;  assertion. 

If  a  person  of  clear  (Wme  amert  a  thinir.  whieh  he  is  nmAj 
tn  maintain  with  the  loaa  of  his  life,  there  is  no  rrtwon  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  his  de/ioation.  Jiatrt. 

5.  The  act  of  dethroning,  or  of  divesting  of 
office  or  dignity.  "  The  causes  of  his  [James  II.] 
deposition."  Bolimjhrokf. 

6.  {Law.)  The  act  of  giving  testimony  on 
oath  :  —  the  testimony  of  a  witness  or  deponent 
reduced  to  writing  and  signed,  as  given  under 
oath  before  a  commissioner,  examiner,  or  other 
judicial  officer,  in  answer  to  interrogatories  nnd 
cross-interrogatories.  Burrill. 

D5-P(')!j'I-TQR,n.  [L.]  One  who  makes  a  deposit. 

Dp-POif'l-TO-RY,  n.  The  place  where  any  thing 
is  deposited  or  lodged.  —  See  Depositary. 

DF.-P6§'I-r&M,n.  [L.]   A  deposit.   Warburton. 

tDp-P(J§'l-TLrRE,n.  A  depositing.  "By precious 
embalments,  c/<;posiVMre»  m  dry  earth."  Broime. 

DEPOT  (d?-p6')  [d?-pd',  K.  R.  C.  Wb. ;  da-p»',  Ja. 
Sm.  —  Often  pnmounced  de'pfi,  U.  S.],  n.   [Fr.] 

1.  {Mil.)  A  depository  for  the  stores,  ammu- 
nition, (Src,  of  an  army  :  —  a  place  for  the  recep 
tion  of  recruits,  or  of  detached  parties  from  dif. 
fcrcnt  regiments: — the  reserve  company  of  a 
regiment  left  at  home  when  the  regiment  is  on 
foreign  service.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  {l\y)t.)  A  particular  place  at  the  trail  of 
the  trenches,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cannon  of  a 
besieged  place,  where  the  troops  who  are  or- 
dered to  attack  the  outworks  generally  assem- 
ble. Mil.  Ency. 

3.  A  place  where  any  kind  of  goods  is  de- 
posited; a  storehouse;  a  warehouse.        Craig. 

4.  A  building  for  the  convenience  of  passen- 
gers at  a  terminus  or  a  stopping-place  on  a 
railroad ;  a  station-house.  Clarke. 

4®- "The  newly-adopted  French  word  depot  be- 
comes in  the  plural  [as  spoken]  an  old  English  word. 
depose."    Mitford,  le04. 

d6p-RA-VA'TION,  n.    [L.  depraratio ;  It,  Hepra- 

vazione  ;  Sp.  depraracion  ;  Fr.  depravation.'] 

1.  +  Censure  ;  a  s])eaking  ill  of.  Shak, 

2.  The  act  of  depraving  or  making  bad  ;  the 
act  of  vitiating  ;  vitiation  ;  corruption.      Swift. 

3.  The  stiite  of  what  has  become  bad  ;  degen- 
eracy ;  depravity. 

If  it  [reflnemeni]  does  not  lead  dlreetly  to  purity  of  oiaB- 
ners,  lit]  obviates  at  least  their  greatest  dejirmaliom. 

Sir  J.  Ke$moUt. 

Syn.  — See  Depravity. 

D5-PR.\VE',  r.  a.  [I.,  depraro;  de,  from,  used 
intensively,  and  jtrarus,  crooked  ;  It.  deprn- 
rare ;  Sp.  depravar  ;  Fr.  depraver.]  [i.  de- 
praved ;  ]>}>.  DEPRAVING,  depraved.] 

1.  t  To  pervert ;  to  misrepresent ;  to  put  a 
bad  construction  on. 

Ix-st  the  same  knerling  should  by  any  per«nn  ...  tie  rata. 
Construe<l  and  ile/trared.  CnmMmmiam  .Srrrscs 

2.  tTo  censure  ;  to  speak  ill  of;  to  defame 

Our  raptains  began  to  deserre  Id  be  depmrrd  and  eoo. 
dcmned.  Uotiln  Boot. 

3.  To  make  bad ;  to  vitiate  ;  to  corrupt ;  to 
contaminate  ;  to  mar  ;  to  spoil ;  to  impair. 

Whose  pride  (/r;«-uivs  each  other  better  put.        Spemtmr. 

Dp-PR.\VED'  (d?-pr5vd'),7>.  a.  Corrupted;  cor- 
rupt ;  vicious. 

I)5-PR.\V'EI)-LY,  ad.     In  a  depraved  manner. 

Dg-PR.\V't:D-NfeSS,  »i.  Corruption;  depravity. 
"  Original  deprarednets."  Hammond. 
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t  D?-PRAVE'M5NT,  n.  A  vitiated  state  ;  depra- 
vation.    "  Irreligious  depravement."        Milton. 

D5-PRAV'^;R,  n.     1.  tOne  who  censures;  a  de- 
famer  ;  a  vilifier.     "  The  backbiters  and  deprav- 
ers of  this  work."  Hollund. 
2.  One  who  depraves  or  vitiates ;  a  corrupter. 
"  Depravers  of  Scripture."  Puller. 

DP-PRAV'JNG,  w.  Act  of  traducing.  "Anything 
in  derogation  or  depraving  of  said  book."  Todd. 

Dp-PRAV'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  depraving  manner. 

DP-PrAV'I-TY,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  de- 
praved or  vitiated ;  corruption.  "  A  depravity 
in  the  understanding."  2'ottie. 

2.  Wickedness  ;  viciousness  ;  vice. 

They  extenuate  hU  depravity,  and  ascribe  some  goodness 
unto  hira.  Browne 

Syn. —  Depravity  characterizes  the  existing  state 
of  a  person  or  thing  ;  depravation  and  corruption  des- 
ignate the  making  or  producing  of  the  Cvirriipt  state. 
Depravity  of  mind  or  character  ;  depravation  of  man- 
ners or  of  morals  ;  corrtt/<«io;iofprinciple  or  of  language. 

DEP'RP-CA-BLE,  a.  [It.  deprecabile.']  That  is  to 
be  deprecated  ;  very  undesirable.  Paley. 

DEP'Rp-CATE,  I',  a.  [L.  deprecor,  dejyrecatus  ; 
de,  from,  and  jyrecor,  to  pray  ;    Sp.  deprecar.\ 

\i.    DEPRECATED  ;    pp.   DEPRECATING,    DEPRE- 
CATED.] 

1.  To  endeavor  to  avert  by  prayer ;  to  pray 
exemption  or  deliverance  from ;  to  beg  off ;  to 
entreat  or  urge  against. 

Daniel  kneeled  upon  his  knees  to  deprecate  the  captivity 
of  his  people.  Heivyt. 

2.  To  implore  mercy  of.     [Not  proper.] 

Those  darts,  whose  points  make  gods  adore 

His  might  and  deprecate  his  power.  Prior. 

DEP'R  g-CAT-JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  deprecating  man- 
ner. 

DEP-R?-CA'TION,  «.  \1,.  deprecatio  ;  It.  depre- 
cazione  ;  Sp.  deprecacion  ;  Fr.  d-^precation-l 

1.  The  act  of  deprecating ;  prayer  against 
evil.     "  A  dejjrecation  of  death."  Donne. 

2.  The  act  of  imploring  mercy,  or  begging  par- 
don, for ;  entreaty.  South. 

3.  t  An  imprecation ;  a  curse. 

I  fear  ...  we  may  with  too  much  justice  apply  to  him  the 
scriptural  deprecation,  "He  that  withholdeth  his  corn,  the 
people  shall  curse  him."  GUpin. 

CEP'Rg-CA-TIVE,  a.  \lt.  &;  S^.  deprecative  \  Fr. 
deprecatif.]  Being  in  the  form  of  a  prayer ; 
deprecatory.  Comber. 

DEP'RE-CA-TOR,n.  One  who  deprecates.  Johnson. 

DEP'R p-CA-TQ-RY,  a.  Serving  to  deprecate  ;  en- 
treating the  removal  of  displeasure  or  of  evil. 
"  Humble  and  deprecatory  letters."  Bacon. 

DE-PRE'CI-ATE  (de-pre'she-at,  66),  ».  a.  [L.  f^e- 
pretio,  depretiatus ;  de,  priv.,  and pretiutn,  price  ; 
It.  disprezzare ;  Fr.  deprecier.'\  \i.  depreci- 
ated ;  pp.  DEPRECIATING,  DEPRECIATED.] 

1.  To  bring  down  to  a  lower  price.    Johnson. 

2.  To  lessen  in  value ;  to  disparage  ;  to  decry ; 
to  traduce  ;  to  degrade  ;  to  malign  ;  to  censure. 

It  is  very  natural  for  such  as  have  not  succeeded  in  it  [po- 
etry] to  depreciate  the  works  of  those  who  have.     Spectator, 

Syn.  —  See  Disparage. 

Dg-PRE'CI-ATE  (de-prg'she-at),  v.  n.  To  fall  in 
value,  or  to  become  of  less  value.  Smart. 

5:5"So  used  in  the  United  States,  but  not  often  by 
good  English  writers. 

Dg-PRE-Cl-A'TION  (de-pre-she-a'shun),  n.  [Fr. 
depreciation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  depreciating ;  the  act  of  lessen- 
ing the  value. 

2.  Decrease  of  value.  "  This  depreciation  of 
their  funds."  Burke. 

D5-PRE'Cl-A-TlVE  (de-pre'she-i|i-tiv),  a.  Tending 
to  depreciate  ;  depreciatory.  Smart. 

D?-PRE'CI-A-T9R  (d^-prS'she-a-tor),  n.  One  who 
depreciates.  Knox. 

D5-PRE'Cl-A-TO-RY  (de-prS'she-si-to-re),«.  Tend- 
ing to  depreciate  ;  depreciative.  Qu.  Rev. 

DEP'R5-DA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  depredated  or 
preyed  upon.  Bacon. 

DEP'R^-DATE,  V.  a.  [L.  deprtrdor,  deprmdatus ; 
de,  from,  and  prada,  booty  ;  It.  dejrredare ;  Fr. 
d^pr^der?]  \i.  depredated  ;  pp.  depredat- 
ing, DEPREDATED.] 


1.  To  rob  ;  to  pfllage ;  to  plunder.     Johnson. 

2.  To  prey  upon  ;  to  waste  ;  to  destroy. 

It  mnketh  the  substance  of  the  body  more  solid  and  com- 
pact, and  so  less  apt  to  be  consumed  and  depredated  by  the 
spirits.  Bacon. 

DEP-R^-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  depreedatio  ;  It.  depre- 
dasiane ;  Sp.  depredacion ;  Fr.  depredation.] 

1.  The  act  of  depredating  or  robbing;  rob- 
bery ;  pillage ;  plunder. 

The  land  had  never  been  before  so  free  from  robberies  and 
depredations  as  through  his  reign.  Wotton. 

2.  Waste ;  consumption  ;  destruction.  Bacon. 

DEP'R^-DA-TOR,  n.      One  who   depredates ;    a 
robber.     "  Great  depredators  of  the  earth." 
Syn.  —  See  Robber. 

DEP'R5-DA-T0-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  depreda- 
tions or  robbery  ;  pillaging  ;  ravaging ;  plun- 
dering.    '■  Depredatory  incursions."  Cook. 

DEP-R5-HEND',  v.  a.  [L.  dejirehefido.]  [i.  dep- 
rehendkd;  pj).  deprehending,  deprehend- 

ED.]       [R.] 

1.  To  take  unawares  ;  to  detect.   Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  To  discover;  to  discern.  "Motions  .  .  . 
to  be  deprehended  by  experience."  Bacon. 

tDEP-Rf.-HEN'S{-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  depre- 
hended or  discovered.  Petty. 

tDEP-RP-HEN'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  deprehensible.  Bailey. 

fDEP-RlFi-HEN'SION,  M.  [L.  deprehensio.']  Act 
of  deprehending ;  detection  ;  apprehension. 

Her  deprehension  is  made  an  aggravation  of  her  shame. 

Bp.  Hall. 

Dg-PRESS',  V.  a.  [L.  deprimo,  depressus ;  de, 
Aovm,  and  premo,  to  press  ;  It.  deprimere ;  Sp. 
deprimir  ;  Fr.  d^prinier.]     [i.  depressed  ;  pp. 

DEPRESSING,  DEPRESSED.] 

1.  To  press  or  to  thrust  down ;  to  lower.  Milton. 

2.  To  let  fall ;  to  drop ;  to  cast  down.  "  De- 
pressing  the  eye."  Newton. 

3.  To  degrade  ;  to  abase  ;  to  humble. 

The  gods  with  ease  frail  man  depress  or  raise.  Pope. 

4.  To  make  despondent ;  to  deject ;  to  dis- 
hearten ;  to  discourage  ;  to  dispirit.  "  Gloom 
which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind."        Addison. 

5.  To  make  dull ;  to  lessen  in  activity  or  in 
value ;  —  to  depreciate  ;  as,  "  To  depress  trade  " ; 
"  To  depress  prices." 

6.  To  put  out  of  sight ;  to  render  obscure ;  to 
banish. 

The  world,  and  all  its  views  and  pageantry,  will  be  de- 
pressed, and  heavenly  truth  shine  out  ui  all  its  splendor. 

Oilpin. 

7.  (Naut.)  To  cause  to  sink  in  elevation,  by 
sailing  or  travelling  in  a  certain  direction  ;  to 
bring  nearer  to  the  horizon. 

When  a  person  sails  towards  the  equator,  he  is  said  to 
depress  the  pole.  Mar.  Diet. 

8.  (Algebra.)  To  reduce  to  a  lower  degree,  as 
an  equation.  Brande. 

Dp-PRESSED'  (de-prest'),  p.  a.  1.  Pressed  down ; 
—  dejected;  disheartened;  discouraged;  dis- 
pirited. 

2.  (Bot.)  Flattened,  as  if  pressed  down  from 
above  ;  flattened  vertically.  Gray. 

3.  (Zoijl.)  Applied  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of  an 
animal  body  when  its  vertical  section  is  shorter 
than  the  transverse.  Brande. 

D5-PRES'SION  (de-iiresh'yn),  n.  [L.  depressio ; 
It.  deiiressione  ;  Fr.  depression.] 

1.  The  act  of  depressing,  or  pressing  down ; 
the  state  of  being  pressed  down.  Wotton. 

2.  A  hollow ;  a  sunken  part  of  a  surface. 
"  Prominences  and  denressions."  Spectator. 

3.  The  act  of  degrading  or  humbling ;  degra- 
dation ;  abasement. 

Depression  of  the  nobility  may  make  a  king  more  absolute, 
but  less  safe.  Bacon. 

4.  Despondency  ;  dejection ;  melancholy  ;  sad- 
ness.   "  In  great  depression  of  spirit."      Baker. 

5.  A  state  of  dulness  or  inactivity ;  as,  "  De- 
pression of  trade." 

6.  (Surg.)  Operation  for  a  cataract ;  couching. 

7.  (Astro7i.)  Angular  distance  below  the  hori- 
zon.    "  Depression  of  the  pole."  Lidgate. 

Ansle  of  depression,  {Trisronometry.)  the  angle 
formed  by  a  horizontal  line  and  a  line  drawn  to  some 
lower  object.  —  Depression  oftke  pole,  the  approach  of 
the  pole  to  the  horizon  as  a  spectator  travels  towards 
the  equator  ;  —  caused  by  the  spherical  figure  of  the 


earth.  —  Depression  of  the  visible  horizon,  (.\'aut.)  the 
dipping  of  the  visible  horizon  below  the  true  horizon- 
tal plane,or  below  a  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface,  at  the 
place  of  observation  —  Depression  of  an  equation,  (Al- 
gebra.) the  reduction  of  its  degree  by  division.  Brande- 
Syn.  —  See  Abasement,  Dejection. 
D5-PRES'S|VE,a.  Tending  to  depress.  Thomson. 

D?-PRESS'OR,  n.     1.  One  who  depresses. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  muscle  that  depresses  some 
part  of  the  body.  Dunglison. 

DEP'R{-MENT,  a.  [L.  deprimo,  deprimens,  to  de- 
press.] (Anat.)  Noting  a  muscle  that  depresses 
the  external  ear.  "Depriment  muscles."  Deiham. 

t  nf.-PRl'§URE,  n.  [Fr.  depriser,  to  undervalue.] 
Disesteem ;  contempt ;  disdain.        Moimtagiie, 

Dp-PRfV'A-BLE,a.  Liable  to  deprivation.  Hooker. 

DEP-Rl-VA'TION,  n.  1.  The  act  of  depriving  or 
dispossessing  ;  a  taking  away. 

2.  The  state  of  bein^  deprived  ;  loss  ;  bereave- 
ment. "  Whose  end  is  destruction  and  eternal 
dejnivation  of  being."  Bentley. 

3.  Degradation  ;  deposition.  "  The  depriva- 
tion, death,  and  destruction  of  the  queen's 
majesty."  State  Trials,  1.571. 

4.  (Law.)  The  deposition  of  a  clergyman 
from  his  benefice  or  preferment.  Phillips. 

Syn.  —  See  Loss. 

Df-PRIVE',  V.  a.  [Ij.de,  from,  a.nd  privo,  to  take 
away  ;  It.  prirare  ;  Sp.  jrrivar  ;  Fr.  prirer.]     \i. 

DEPRIVED  ;  pp.  DEPRIVING,  DEPRIVED.] 

1.  To  take  from  ;  to  bereave  of;  to  dispossess. 

A  monstrous  bulk,  deformed,  deprived  of  sight.  Pojie. 

2.  To  free  ;  to  release  ;  to  deliver,     [r.] 

To  deprive 
Remembrance  of  all  pains.  Spenser, 

3.  To  debar  ;  to  hinder  from  possessing ;  to 
abridge.     "  Deprived  of  sepulchres."     Dry  den. 

4.  (Law.)  To  depose  from  a  benefice  or  pre- 
ferment.   "  Deprived  for  inconformity."  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  To  bereave  is  a  stronger  term  than  to  de- 
prive. What  we  are  deprived  of  may  be  restored,  but 
what  we  are  berefl  of  never  returns.  Dtprivcd  ot 
wealth,  property,  or  comforts  ;  bereft  of  children  ;  rfe- 
barred  from  privileges  ;  abridged  of  rights  or  of  pleas, 
ures. 

t  Dp-PRIVE'M5NT,M.  Deprivation  ;  bereavement. 
"  A  deprivenient  of  their  rights."  Goodwin. 

Dg-PRIV'gR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  deprives. 

DEPTH,  M.  [Goth,  diupitha;  A.  S.  deop,  deep: 
Dut.  diepte,  depth ;  Sw.  djup  ;  Dan.  dybcd.] 

1.  The  distance  or  measure  below  the  sur- 
face; profundity ;  deepness ;  —  opposed  to  AwV/Zif, 
"The  dejith  of  "the  water."  Bacon. 

2.  Measure  ;  whole  extent.  "  The  depth  of 
this  knavery."  Shak. 

3.  A  deep  place  ;  indefinite  extent ;  abyss. 

A  spirit  raised  from  depth  of  under  ground.  Sliak- 

4.  A  part  remote  from  the  limits ;  the  middle; 
as,  "  The  depths  of  a  forest  " ;  "  The  dejyth  of 
winter."  Clarendon. 

5.  Obscurity  ;   inexplicahleness.        Addison. 

6.  Sagacity  ;  discernment ;  penetration  ;  pro* 
fundity.     "  Persons  of  little  depth."  South. 

7.  An  abyss  ;  a  bottomless  gulf.  Prov.  viii.27- 
Depth  of  a  squadron,  (Mil.)  tlie  number  of  men  in  a 

file.—  Depth  of  a  sail,  (JVnut.)  the  extent  of  a  square 
sail  from  the  head-ro|)e  to  the  foot-rope.  Crabb. 

tDEPTH'EN  (dep'thn),  V.  a. 
to  deepen. 

DEPTH'L^SS,  a.    Having  no  depth,  [r.]  Francis. 

t  DP-PU'C?-LATE,  v.  a.  [Fr.  depuceler.]  To  de- 
flour  ;  to  rob  of  virginity.  Bailey. 

t  Df-PULSE',  V.  a.  [L.  depello,  deptdstis.]  To 
drive  away  ;  to  repel.  Cockeram. 

t  D5-PtJL'SION,  n.  [L.  dejmlsio,]  The  act  ol 
driving  away ;  expulsion.  Speed. 

D5-pCl'SO-RY,  a.  [L.  depulsorius.]  Putting 
away  ;  averting.    [r.J  Bailey. 

DEP'U-RATE,  V.  a.  [L.  de,  from,  used  inten- 
sively, and  puro,  puratus,  to  purify;  It.  dejm- 
rare;  Sp.  depurar;  Fr.  dipurer.]     [/. depuraT" 

ED  ;  fp.   DEPtRATING,  DEPURATED.] 

1.  To  render  pure  ;  to  purify  ;  to  cleanse. 
"  To  depurate  thy  blood."  Boyle. 

2.  To  clarify  ;  to  clear.  Grainger. 


To  make  deeper ; 
Bailey. 
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fDfiP'V-RATE,  a.  Cleansed;  pure.  "Avery 
depurate  oil."  Boyle. 

DfiP-I'-KA'TIQN,  n.  [It.  depurasione ;  Sp.  depu- 
rncinn  ;  Fr.  cl^-pitratton.] 

1.  The  act  of  dcpiiratinK  ;  a  cleansing  from 
impurities  ;  purification  ;  clariticution.  "  Dejj- 
urnlion  of  the  blood."  Boyle. 

2.  The  cleansing  of  a  wound.  Johiuson. 

DBI''U-RA-TQR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
depurates  or  cleanses.  Kirby. 

Df;P'U-RA-TQ-RV,  a.  [Fr.  depuratoire.]  Tend- 
ing to  depurate',  or  purify.  Sydenham. 

t  np-PURE',  V.  a.  To  make  pure  ;  to  cleanse ;  to 
purge.  lialeiffh. 

•;D5-Pi]R'GA-TQ-RY,  a.  [L.  de,  from,  and  pur- 
gatorius,  purgative.]  Tending,  or  having  pow- 
er, to  purge;  expurgatory.  Coigrave. 

DfeP-V-Rl"TIQN,  n.    Depuration.  Craig. 

DfiP-l.'-TA'TfQN,  n.  [It.  deputazione;  Sp.  dipu- 
tacion ;  Fr.  deputation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  deputing  or  commissioning  to 
transact  business  ;  the  act  of  delegating  author- 
ity to  a  substitute  or  agent.  "  Their  .  .  .  dejmta- 
tioH  to  offices  of  power  and  dignity."     Barrow. 

2.  The  occupancy  of  a  commission ;  vicege- 
rency ;  commission. 

Of  all  the  favorit<.«  that  the  absent  king 

In  deputation  MX  behind  him  here.  Shak. 

3.  The  person,  or  the  persons  collectively, 
deputed  or  commissioned ;  a  delegation. 

t  d6p'i;-TA-TOR,  n.  One  who  grants  deputa- 
tion ;  one  who  deputes,  Locke. 

Dg-PirrE',  r.  a.  [L.  deputo,  to  allot;  It.  depu- 
tare;  Sp.  depiitar;  Fr.  deptUer.]     \i.  depcted  ; 

pp.  DKVUTI.N'O,  DEPUTED.] 

1.  To  appoint  as  a  substitute  or  agent ;  to 
empower  to  act  for  another  ;  to  delegate ;  to 
commission. 

And  Linus  thus,  deputed  by  the  rest. 

The  heroes'  welcome,  and  their  thanks,  expressed. 

RoKonunon. 

2.  To  appoint  to  an  office. 

Deputing  Cassias  in  his  governtnent.  Shak. 

Dg-PL'TE',  n.    Vicegerent ;  deputy.      [Scottish.] 

The  fashion  of  every  depute  carrying  his  own  shell  on  his 
back  in  the  form  of  his  own  carriape  is  a  piece  of  very  nio<l- 
ern  di^tnity.  I  myself  rode  circuits,  when  I  was  advocatc- 
<lepute,  between  1807  and  1810.  Lord  Cockl)wn. 

DfiP'y-TiZE,  f.  a.  [».  DEPUTIZED;  pp.  depu- 
tizing, DEPUTIZED.]  To  depute;  to  employ 
or  appoint  as  deputy.     [Colloquial,  U.  S.] 

They  seldom  think  it  necessary  to  deputize  more  than  one 
person  to  attend  to  their  interests.  Port  t'oUo,  1811. 

DfiP'lI-TY,  n.     [Fr.  di)ute.] 

1.  One  deputed,  or  appointed,  to  act  for 
another  ;  a  representative  ;  a  delegate  ;  a  sub- 
stitute ;  an  envoy. 

Hccxerciscth  dominion  over  them  as  the  vicegerent  and 
aejiuty  of  Almighty  Ood.  Hale. 

2.  (Law.)  One  deputed  to  act  in  the  name 
and  right  of  another,  and  for  whose  misconduct 
the  principal  is  answerable.  Burrill. 

tfg"  It  is  used  in  composition,  as  deputy-collector, 
drpu/i/  (MMtmaster,  ilepttty-HUoriff,  &,c.,  to  designate 
one  who  is  appointed  to  act  in  the  place  of  the  col- 
lector, postmaster,  sheriff,  &c. 

Syn.  — See  Ambassador,  Representative. 

t  Up-aUAN'TJ-TATE  (d?-kw5n't?-tat),  v.  a.  [L. 
de,  priv.,  and  quaiUitas,  quantitatis,  quantity.] 
To  diminish  the  quantity  of.  Browne. 

DER-.  A  term  used  in  the  beginning  of^names  of 
places ;  generally  derived  from  A.  S.  deor,  a 
wild  beast,  unless  the  place  stands  upon  a  river; 
for  then  it  may  rather  come  from  the  Brit,  dur, 
water.  Gibson's  Camden. 

Dg-RAg'I-NATE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  d^raciner ;  de,  from, 
and  ractne,  a  root,  from  L.  radex,  radicis.]  To 
pluck  or  tear  up  by  the  roots  ;  to  destroy ;  to 
extirpate,     [r.] 

The  colter  rusts 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery.  SJiai. 

I)e-RA(;-l-NA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  plucking  up 
by  the  roots.  Maunder. 

top-RAIGN'  (d9-ran'),  v.  a.  [Norm.  Fr.  des- 
reinner.] 

L  (Lair.)  To  prove ;  to  justify  :  —  also  to  dis- 
prove or  refute,  as  the  assertion  of  an  adverse 
party.  BurriU. 


2.  To  disorder ;  to  turn  out  of  course ;  to 
derange  ;  to  disarrange.  Whishaw. 

D(;-RAIGN'M5NT  (d?-ran'ni?nt),  n.  1.  (Laic.) 
The  act  of  deraigning. 

2.  A  turning  out  of  course  ;  a  disordering  or 
disarranging  ;  a  displacing.  Johnson. 

3.  A  renunciation  of  profession  ;  a  departure 
from  religion  ;  apostasy.  Blount. 

Dg-RAlN',  1     gee    Deraion,    Deraion- 

Dg-RAIN'MPXT,  Jment.  Johnson. 

Df-RAN^JE',  tJ.  a.  [Fr.  deranger ;  de,  priv.,  and 
ranger,  to    range  ;   to   set   in   order.]     [i.   DE- 

KANOED  ;  pp.   DEUANGINO,  DERANGED.] 

1.  To  turn  out  of  the  proper  course  ;  to  dis- 
arrange ;  to  disorder  ;  to  confuse. 

The  republic  of  regicide  ,  .  .  has  actually  conquered  the 
finest  parts  of  Kurc>|>c!  has  distressed,  disunited,  deruuijetl, 
broke  tu  pieces,  all  the  rest.  JSurk-e. 

2.  To  disturb  the  regular  action  of;  to  dis- 
concert. 

A  casual  blow,  or  a  sudden  fall,  deranuei'  some  of  our  In- 
ternal parts,  and  the  rest  of  life  is  distress  and  misery.  Mair. 

3.  To  make  insane  ;  to  unsettle  the  reason  of. 

4.  {Mil.)  To  deprive  of  rank  or  to  remove 
from  office,  as  the  staff  of  a  principal  military 
officei"  when  he  resigns  or  is  dismissed.     Boag. 

D5-RAN(^ED'  (de-ranjd'),  p.  a.  1,  Put  out  of 
place  ;  misplaced  ;  disarranged. 

2.  Disordered  in  mind  ;  delirious  ;  insane ; 
as,  "  A  deranged  man," 

3.  {Mil.)  Deprived  of  rank  or  office. 

D5-RAN(?E'M5NT,  n.     [Fr.  derangement.'] 

1.  The  act  of  deranging  or  disturbing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deranged  ;  disorder. 
"  From  ♦^he  complexity  of  its  mechanism  ,  ,  , 
liable  to    'erangement.  Paley. 

3.  Discomposure  or  disorder  of  mind  or  in- 
tellect ;  delirium  ;  insanity,  Paley. 

Syn,  —  See  Insanity, 

top-RAY',  M,  [Old  Fr,  desrayer,  to  turn  from 
the  right  way,] 

1,  Tumult ;  noise,  Johnson. 

2.  Merriment ;  jollity,  Douglass. 

t  HERE,  V.  a.     [A,  S.  derian.]    To  hurt.  Spenser. 

DERE,  a.     1.  Hurtful,     [Local,  Eng.]   Holloway. 
2.  t Dear,     "  My  country  rftre,"         Chaucer. 

D^-REIGN'MgNT  (d?-ran'ni?nt),  n.  (Lair,)  See 
D  E  K  A I  o  N  M  EN  T,  Ilardwicke. 

DER'p-LlCT.a.     VL.  derelictu^.'] 

1,  (Law.)  Wilfully  or  intentionally  relin- 
quished ;  left ;  forsaken  ;  abandoned. 

That  is  regarded  as,  or  held  for,  denlirt,  which  the  owner 
has  cast  away,  with  the  intention  of  never  again  considering 
08  his  property.  ISun-ilT. 

2.  Empty  ;  vacant ;  unemployed.  "  Unoccu- 
pied and  derelict  minds."  Burke. 

DER'5-LIct,  n.  {Liw.)  Any  thing  forsaken  or 
left,  or  intentionally  cast  away: — a  tract  of 
land,  suitable  for  cultivation,  left  by  the  retir- 
ing of  the  sea. 

DER-?-LlC'TION,  n.  [L,  derelictio  ;  de,  from,  and 
relinauo,  relictus,  to  leave  ;  It,  derelizione.) 

1.  The  act  of  leaving  or  forsaking;  abandon- 
ment ;  desertion,  "  A  professed  dereliction  of 
former  evil  habits."  Blair. 

2.  The  state  of  being  left  or  forsaken. 

Hadst  thou  not  been  thus  forsaken,  we  had  pcrish<-d;  thy 
dereliction  is  our  safety.  ftp.  Ilall. 

3.  (Law.)  The  abandonment  of  property  :  — 
the  gaining  of  land  from  the  water  by  the  sea's 
retiring  below  the  usual  water  mark ;  —  opposed 
to  alluvion,  or  aUutnum.  Burrill. 

Dp-RIDE',  V.  a.  PL.  deridco  ;  de,  from,  used  inten- 
sively, and  riaeo,  to  laugh  ;    It,  deridere.]    [i. 

DERIDED  ;  pp.  deriding,  DERIDED,]     To  laugh 

at  with   contempt   or  ill-nature;  to  treat  with 
scorn  ;  to  ridicule ;  to  scofi'at ;  to  jeer  ;  to  mock. 

Many  of  the  loose  and  profligate  votaries  of  vice  .  . .  have 
been  rt'forined  hy  the  sonnon  which  they  intended  to  slight, 
and  had  perhaps  oegun  to  deride.  Kitos. 

Syn.  —  See  Ri  dicule. 

D5-Rin'pR,  n.    1,  One  who  derides  ;  a  scoffer, 
2,  A  droll ;  a  buffoon.  Johnson. 

Dp-RID'JNG-LY,  ad.    In  a  jeering  manner. 

D?-Rl"§IQN  (d?-rTxh'iin,  93),  n.  [L.  derisio  ;  It. 
derisione ;  Fr.  dtrwion.] 


1.  The  act  of  deriding  or  laughing  at ;  the  act 
of  jeering  or  scotfiiig, 

2.  Contempt ;  scorn  :  ridicnic  ;  mockerj. 

Ilriti>h  iKdicy  is  lironght  into  derUvm  In  IhuM-  nation* 
tiiat,  a  while  ago,  trfinblcd  at  Ihr  |»iwer  of  our  artns.    ItMrle. 

3.  An  object  of  contempt  and  ridicule  ;  a 
laughing-stock. 

Thy  foes'  deritioH,  eapllTC,  poor,  and  blind.  MUtom. 

Syn.—  lirrvrion  partake*  of  tiimlitily  or  ill  liumor 
and  MCorn  ;  aeom,  o(  averiiion  and  ronlcinpC ;  ndumU 
and  mockrry,  of  iuMitilily  and  kimmJ  hiinior,  Drrinam 
is  applied  to  [leriionii ;  ridicuU,  mocktrg,  and  *c«ra,  lo 
perHons  and  tbinga. 

D?-Ri'8|VE,a,  [It,d«-t»iVo.]  Tending  to  deride; 
containing  derision  ;  scoffing  ;  derisory.  "  IM- 
rinve  taunts,"  Pope. 

D5-RI'8|VE-LY,  a</.  In  a  derisive  manner ;  con- 
temptuously,' Herbert. 

D^-Rl'SQ-RY,  a.  [It,  derisorio;  Fr,  A^risoire.] 
Mocking ;  ridiculing ;  derisive.  "  Derisory  man- 
ner," Shaftesbury. 

Dp-Riy'A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  may  be  derived  or 
obtained,  as  from  a  source  ;  obtainable.  "  The 
advantage  derivable  from  it."  Boyle. 

2.  Attainable  by  right  of  descent.  "  Honor 
derivable  upon  me,"  South. 

3.  Dcducible  as  from  premises. 

The  seeond  sort  of  arguments,  from  ourselves,  «pr  derlrahle 
from  some  of  these  head*.  H'lUiaw. 

4.  That  may  be  traced  to  a  root ;  as,  "  Words 
derivable  from  the  Celtic,"  Johnson. 

t  d6r'1-VATE.  v.  a.  [L,  deriro,  deritattu.  —  See 
Derive,]     To  derive,  Iluloet. 

DeR-l-VA'TIQN.  n.  [L,  deriratio;  It,  derirazi- 
one  ;  Sp.  deriracion ;  Fr,  deriratiou.] 

1.  t  The  act  of  deriving  or  turning  ofT,  as 
water  into  a  new  channel.  Burnet. 

2.  {Surg.)  A  drawing  of  humors  from  some 
part  of  the  body.  ll'iseman. 

3.  Transmission  of  any  thing  from  its  source ; 
communication.  Hale. 

4.  State  of  being  derived;  descent.  "The 
Son's  derivation  from  the  Father."  Clarke. 

5.  A  tracing  of  descent ;  genealogy.      Ilurd. 

6.  A  deduction  from  premises,         GlanriUe. 

7.  (Gram.)  The  tracmg  of  a  word  from  its 
original  root  or  etymon. 

Hut  this  kind  of  writing,  which  seems  to  be  reformed, 
which  is,  that  writing  should  Im-  roiiooiittiit  to  speaking,  is  • 
branch  of  unprotitalile  BiihlU'tit.s:  for  pronunciation  itself 
every  day  increases,  unit  alters  the  fiishion:  and  the  ilrrira- 
tion  of  Words,  es|K>ciallv  frum  lurcign  languagrs,  is  utterly  de- 
ihced  and  extinguished.  lUmim. 

8.  {Math.)  The  operation  of  deducing  one 
function  from  another,  according  to  some  fixed 
law  ;  the  process  of  finding  a  derivative.  Dories. 

nftR-l-VA'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  derivation  ; 
derivative,  iMtham. 

DP-R!v'A-T1VR,  a.      [L,  deriratirus ;  It.  *  Sp. 

derivatiro ;    Fr.  deriratif.]     Derived  or  taken 

from  another.  "  A  rfpnra/ir«  perfection."  Hale. 

A  drrirafire  rkord,  (Mtui.)  a  chord  derived  from  a 

fundamental  chord.  Moore. 

D^-Rl V'A-TTVE,  »i.  1.  A  thing  or  a  word  derived 
from  another.  Shak. 

2.  (Med.)  An  agent  employed  to  draw  away 
the  fluids  of  an  inflamed  part.  Iloblyn. 

3,  (Math.)  A  relation  between  the  successive 
states  of  a  varying  function  ;  the  ratio  of  the 
change  in  the  value  of  the  function  to  that  in 
the  value  of  the  variable.  Peine. 

Dp-Rl  V'A-TlVE-LY,  ad.   In  a  derivative  manner. 

Dg-RIVE',  r,  a.  [L.rf<n"ro,to  draw  off;  de,  from, 
and  rirtis,  a  stream  ;  It,  derirare  ;  Sp,  derirar  ; 
Fr,  fl(«Virer.]  [i,  derived;  pp.  deriving,  de- 
rived,] 

1.  t  To  draw  or  turn  off,  as  vrater,  into  a  new 
channel.  HoUand. 

2.  fTo  spread;  to  diffuse. 

The  streams  of  the  public  justiee  wen  dermed  into  ervty 
part  uf  the  kingdom.  Ikuntt, 

3.  fTo  communicate,  as  from  a  source. 

The  censers  of  thrw  wrelche*.  who,  I  am  sure,  could  tirrirt 
no  sanctity  to  them  fhmi  their  own  persona,  Hutilk. 

4.  To  receive  or  attain  by  conveyance  or 
transmission.  "  Property  derived  from  the  prav 
torian  soldiers,"  Decay  of  Piety. 

5.  Tu  deduce,  as  from  a  cause  or  source. 

From  these  two  cause*,  of  the  luily  and  rieidity  of  ths 
fibre*,  the  methodists,  an  ancient  set  «  pItysiciaD*.  drrirtd 
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e.  (Gram.)  To  deduce,  as  a  word,  from  its  root. 

The  French  language  is  the  great  medium  through  which 
English  words  of  Latin  origin  are  derived.  :SuIIhuh. 

Syn. —  A  person  deriees  his  name  from  his  ances- 
tors ur  from  a  given  source,  and  traces  his  family  to  a 
given  period  ;  and  lie  deduces  principles  from  observa- 
tion and  experiment.  Words  are  derived  from  tlieir 
etymons,  and  traced  to  their  sources. 

D5-RIve',  v.  n.  To  come;  to  be  deduced;  to 
originate,     [r.] 

For  power  from  heaven 
Derives,  and  monarchs  rule  by  gods  appointed.      Prior. 

D5-RIV'5R,  n.     One  who  derives  or  deduces. 

D£RM,  n.  [Gr.  iipita.']  {Anat.)  The  true  skin,  or 
organized  layer  of  the  tegumentary  covering  of 
animals.  Brande. 

DER'MAL,  a.    Belonging  to  the  skin.       Brande. 

DpR-MAP'T?-RAN,  n.  [Gr.  Uona,  the  skin,  and 
TtTtodv,  a  wing,  —  skin-winged. J  (Eni.)  One  of  an 
order  of  insects  which  have  the  elytra  wholly 
coriaceous  and  always  horizontal ;  the  forficula, 
or  earwig.  Braiide. 

D?R-MAt'IC,  a.  [Gr.  M^fia,  SipnaTos,  the  skin.] 
Pertaining  to  the  skin.  Craig. 

DER'MA-TINE,  a.     Dermatic.  Craig. 

DMU'MA-TINE,  n.    [Gr.  Upixa,  Hipiiaroi,  the  skin.] 

•  (Mill.)  A  mineral  of  a  resinous  lustre  and  a 

green  color,  sometimes  occurring  in  crusts  on 

serpentine ;  a  variety  of  kerolite.  Dana. 

DER-M A-TOG'RA-PH Y,  n.  [Gr.  !>lpna,UonaTOi,  the 
skin,  and  ypaipM,  to  write.]  A  description  of  the 
skin ;  dermatology.  Buchanan. 

DER'MA-TOlD,  a.  [Gr.  hlp^a,  SipiiuTog,  the  skin, 
and  (l6o!,  forni.]  (Med.)  Resembling  the  skin  ; 
dermoid.  Dunglison. 

DER-MA-T6L'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  hlpfta,  iip/iaros,  the 
skin,  and  irfyoj,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  the 
skin  and  its  diseases.  Brande. 

DER'MjC,  a.  [Gr.  i5f>^a,  the  skin.]  (Med.)  Act- 
ing on,  or  through,  the  skin.  Hoblijn. 

DER'MJS,  n.     The  true  skin ;  the  derm.    Hoblyn. 

DgR-MOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  h{.pna,  the  skin,  and 
ypaipd),  to  write.]  (Med.)  An  anatomical  descrip- 
tion of  the  skin.  Dunglison, 

DER'MOID,  a.  [Gr.  hiptia,  the  skin,  and  (Ihoi, 
form.]     Resembling  the  skin.  Dunglison. 

DER'MO-SKEL'?-TON,  n.  [Gr.  <5^o^«,  the  skin, 
and  aKiiirdv,  a  dried  body.]  A  term  applied  to 
the  coriaceous,  crustaceous,  testaceous,  or  osse- 
ous integument,  such  as  covers  most  inverte- 
brate and  some  vertebrate  animals.  It  serves 
more  or  less  completely  the  offices  of  protecting 
the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  and  as  a  point  of  at- 
tachment to  the  moving  powers.  Brande. 

DgR-MOT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  hipyia,  ^ia^arog,  the  skin, 
and  TOfi^,  a  cutting  ;  Tifivw,  to  cut.]  (Med.)  The 
anatomy  of  the  skin.  Dunglison. 

+  DERN,  rt.    [A.  S.  dearn,  or  dy7-n,  hidden ;  secret.] 

1.  Hidden  ;   secret.  Chaucer. 

2.  Sad ;  solitary.  —  See  Dearn.  More. 

DERN,  n.  (Arch.)  A  door-post;  a  threshold;  — 
written  also  dearn.  Britten. 

t  DERN'FUL,  a.  Mournful ;  dismal ;  melancholy. 
"  Dernful  noise."  Bryskett. 

DERJ^IER  (dern-yAr'  or  der'ne-er)  [dern-yar',  .S. 
W,  J.  F.  K.;  dern-y6r',  E.  ;  der'ne-er,  P.  Sm.], 
a.  [Fr.]  Last ;  —  used  only  in  the  phrase  der- 
nier ressort  (last  resort).  Ayliffe. 

tDERN'LY,  ad.      Mournfully.  Spenser. 

DER'O-GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  derogo,  derogatus,  to  re- 
peal a  part  of  a  law  ;  de,  priv.,  and  rogo,  to  pro- 
pose a  bill ;  It.  derogare  ;  Sp.  derogar  ;  Fr.  di^- 
roger."]  [i.  derooated  ;  pp.  derogating,  uer- 

OGATEDr] 

1.  To  mvalidate  some  part  of,  as  a  law  or  an 
established  rule  ;  to  annul. 

By  several  contrary  customs  and  styles,  many  of  those 
eivil  and  canon  laws  are  controlled  and  derogated.         Hale. 

2.  To  detract  from  ;  to  disparage. 

He  will  derogate  the  praise  and  honor  due  so  worthy  an 
enterprise.  Holimhed. 

DER'O-GATE,  v.  n.  1.  To  detract;  to  lessen 
reputation  ;  —  used  with yVom. 

Nor  from  his  glory  derogate  in  auglit.  Stirling. 


2.  fTo  act  beneath  one's  character. 

You  cannot  derogate,  my  lord.  Shak. 

DER'O-GATE,  a.  [It.  derogato  ;  Sp.  derogado.] 
Devoid  of  force  ;  invalid,     [r.] 

The  chief  ruler  being  in  presence,  the  authority  of  the 
substitute  was  clearly  derogate.  Hall. 

DER'O-GATE- LY,  ad.   In  a  disrespectful  manner. 

DER-0-gA'TIO\,  n.  [L.  derogatio;  It.  deroga- 
zione ;  Sp.  derogacion  ;  Fr.  derogation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  derogating;  the  partial  invali- 
dation or  abrogation  of  a  law.  "  The  deroga- 
tion or  partial  relaxation  of  that  law."      South. 

2.  Detraction  ;  disparagement ;  a  diminish- 
ing of  value  or  estimation. 

I  hope  it  is  no  derogation  to  the  Christian  religion  to  say 
that ...  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed  in  it  by  all  men  is 
easy  to  be  understood  by  all  men.  Locke. 

D?-R6g'A-TIVE,  a.     Derogatory,    [r.]    Browne. 

D5-R6g'A-TO-RI-LY,  ad.  In  a  derogatory  or 
detracting  manner ;  disparagingly.         Atiorey. 

Dg-ROG'A-TO-Rl-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
derogatory.  Bailey. 

D^-ROG'A-TO-BY,  a.  [L.  derogatorius  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
derogatorio.']  Tending  to  lessen  or  take  from  ; 
detracting ;  dishonoring. 

So  vain  are  the  cavils  of  those  who  .  . .  interpret  that  man- 
ner cf  proof  which  matters  of  fact  are  capable  of  in  a  sense 
derogalorg  to  the  llniiness  of  our  Christian  faith.  Stitli/igfleet. 

Derogatory  clause,  (Law.)  a  certain  sentence,  cipher, 
or  secret  cliaracter,  inserted  by  a  testator  in  his  will, 
and  known  to  liim  alone,  accompanied  with  a  condi- 
tion that  no  will  he  may  afterwards  make  is  to  be 
reckoned  valid  unless  it  contains  an  exact  copy  of  this 
sentence,  cipher,  or  character  ;  —  used  as  a  precaution 
against  the  extortion  of  later  wills  by  violence,  or  the 
obtaining  of  them  by  suggestion.  '  ondon  Ency. 

DER'RJCK,  n.  (Naut.  &  Arch.)  An  apparatus 
for  hoisting  heavy  weights.  It  is  variously  con- 
structed, but  usually  consists  of  a  spar,  sup- 
ported by  stays  and  guys,  and  furnished  with  a 
purchase,  as  the  pulley,  or  the  wheel  and  axle 
and  pulley  combined.  Dana. 

t  DER'RJNG,  a.    Daring.  Spenser. 

DER'VJS,  n.  [Per.]  The  name  of  a  class  of  reli- 
gious persons  among  the  Mahometans  of  Tur- 
key and  Asia,  who  affect  great  austerity,  living 
partly  in  monasteries  and  partly  leading  a  soli- 
tary life,  either  stationary  or  wandering ;  —  writ- 
ten also  dervise  and  dervish.  Brntide. 

t  DE§'ART,  n.    See  Desert.  Todd. 

DES'CANT  (des'ksint,  114),  n.    [Old  Fr.  deschant.] 

1.  (Mils.)  A  composition  in  several  parts:  — 
the  highest  kind  of  female  voice,  or  the  highest 
part  in  a  score ;  the  soprano ;  —  written  also 
discant.  Moore. 

j9®=-  Plain  descant  is  confined  to  a  due  series  of  con- 
cords, and  is  the  same  as  simple  counterpoint  \JiiTura- 
tice  descant  admits  an  admixture  of  discords;  and 
double  descant  infers  that  contrivance  of  the  parts 
which  admitsof  the  trebleorany  high  part  being  con- 
verted into  the  bass,  and  the  contrary.  Moore.  Warner. 

2.  A  melody  ;  a  song. 

The  wakeful  nightingale. 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung.        Milton. 

3.  A  discourse  ;  a  disputation  ;  a  disquisi- 
tion branching  out  into  several  divisions ;  a  se- 
ries of  comments  or  strictures.  ■  South. 

D^S-CANT'  [des-kSnt',  .S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 

des'ksint,  Johnson,  Ash],  v.  n.  [L.  dis,  apart, 
and  canto,  to  sing ;  Sp.  discantar.]  [t.  des- 
canted ;  pp.  DESCANTING,  DKSCANTED.I 

1.  (Mus.)  To  sing  in  parts  ;  to  run  a  division 
or  variety  upon  notes. 

2.  To  discourse  at  large ;  to  expatiate  ;  to 
enlarge ;  to  comment  freely  ;  to  make  remarks ; 
to  animadvert. 

Com'st  thou  for  this,  vain  boaster,  to  survey  me. 

To  descant  on  my  strength,  and  give  thy  verdict?    Milton. 

D5S-CANT'?R,  n.    One  who  descants.        Foster. 

Df.S-CANT'|NG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  descants  ; 
remark  ;  comment.  "  The  descantings  of  fan- 
ciful men  upon  them  [mysteries]."  Burnet. 

D5-SCEND'  (de-s«nd'),  v.  n.  [L.  descendo;  de, 
down,  and  scando,  to  climb  ;  It.  discendere  ;  Sp. 
descender  ;    Fr.    descendre.]      [i.   DESCENDED  ; 

Jip.  DESCENDING,  DESCENDED.] 

1.  To  remove  from  a  higher  place  to  a  lower  ; 
to  go  or  come  do\vnwards  ;  to  alight. 


Where  heaven 
With  earth  and  ocean  meets,  tlic  setting  sun 
Slowly  descended.  Milton, 

2.  To  come  down  from  a  more  elevated  sta- 
tion or  topic  ;  —  in  a  figurative  sense. 

O,  pardon  me  that  I  descend  so  low. 

To  show  the  line,  and  the  predicament, 

■Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtle  king.  Shak. 

3.  (Mus.)  To  fall  in  sound  ;  to  pass  to  a  note 
less  acute. 

4.  To  proceed  from  a  source  or  original ;  to 
be  derived  ;  to  take  one's  origin. 

From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends.  Sliak. 

5.  To  fall  to  a  successor  in  the  order  of  in- 
heritance ;  to  pass  immediately  from  one  per- 
son to  another  by  the  operation  of  law. 

When  the  son  dies,  let  the  inheritance 

Descend  unto  the  daughter.  Shak. 

6.  To  pass,  in  a  discourse,  from  general  to 
particular  considerations.  Decay  of  Piety. 

7.  To  enter  ;  to  engage  in. 

He  shall  descend  into  battle,  and  perish.     1  Sam.  xxvi.  10. 

8.  To  make  a  sudden  invasion  ;  to  fall  upon. 

The  Grecian  fleet  descending  on  the  town.       Dryden. 

To  descend  into  one's  self,  to  sink  into  deep  thought ; 

to  meditate  deeply.  Shak, 

D^-SCEND',  r.  a.  To  move  or  go  down.  "They 
both  descend  the  hill."  Milton. 

D^-SCEND'ANT,  n.  [Fr.]  The  offspring  of  an 
ancestor ;  progeny.  "  The  defection  of  our 
first  parents  and  their  descendants."  Hale. 

D?-SCEND'5NT,  a.     1.   Falling  ;   sinking  ;   de- 
scending.    ''TYic  descendent  \u\ce."  Ray. 
2.  Proceeding  from  an  original  or  an  ancestor. 

Speaks  thee  descendent  of  ethereal  race.  Popt. 

D5-SCEND'5R,w.  One  who  descends.  Hammond. 

Df,-SCEND-I-BiL'l-TY,  n.  Capability  of  being 
transmitted  from  ancestors.  Blackstone. 

D5-SCEND'I-BLE,a.  1.  That  may  be  descended, 
or  passed  down,  as  a  hill. 

2.  "That  may  descend,  as  an  inheritance.  "De- 
scendible  estate."  Sir  W.  Jones. 

D^-SCEND'JNG,  p.  a.  Coming  down;  coming 
lower  ;  falling ;  sinking ;  declining. 

D^I-SCEJV'SION  (de-sen'shun),  n.  [L.  descensio  ; 
It.  discensione  ;  Sp.  iSr  Fr.  descenswn.l 

1.  The  act  of  descending  ;  descent.  "  There 
is  no  descension  but  from  above."  Udal. 

2.  A  sinking  to  something  low  or  degrading. 

From  a  god  to  a  bull  I  a  heavy  descension.  Shah 

Right  descension,  (Jistron.)  a  point  or  an  arc  of  the 
equator  which  descends  at  the  same  time  with  a  star 
or  sign  below  the  horizon,  in  a  right  sphere.  Oblique 
descension,  a  point  or  an  arc  of  the  equator  which  de- 
scends at  the  same  time  with  a  star  or  sign  below  the 
horizon,  in  an  oblique  sphere.  Buuvier, 

D5-SCEN'SION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  descension,  or 
descent.  Johnson. 

D5-SCEN'S|VE,  a.  [It.  discensivo.']  Descending; 
having  power  to  descend,     [r.]  ShcrwootL 

DES-CEN-SO'RI-lJM,  n.  (Chem.)  A  vessel  used 
in  distillation.  Clarke. 

D?-SCENT',  n.  [Fr.  descente.] 

1.  The  act  of  descending  or  passing  from  a 

higher  to  a  lower  place;  the  motion  of  a  body 

towards  the  centre  of  the  earth;    descension; 

— opposed  to  ascent. 

Why  do  fragments  from  a  mountain  rent 

Tend  to  the  earth  with  such  a  swift  descent'  Blackmore, 

2.  Fall  from  a  higher  state,  condition,  oi- 
station  ;  degradation. 

O  foul  descent !  tliat  1,  who  erst  contended 

With  gods  to  sit  the  highest,  am  now  constrained 

loto  a  beast.  i/illon 

3.  Inclination  downwards;  a  declivity:  a 
slope.     "  Down  the  dark  descent."  Milton. 

4.  A  lower  rank  in  the  order  of  being. 

Intlnite  descents 
Beneath  what  other  creatures  are  to  thee.  Stilton. 

5.  f  Lowest  or  low  place. 

From  the  e\tremest  upward  of  thy  head 

To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  feet.  Shalt. 

6.  A  proceeding  from  an  original  or  a  pro- 
genitor ;  extraction. 

Turnus,  for  high  descent  and  grsccful  mien. 

Was  first  and  favored  by  the  Lfttian  queen.         Dryden.^ 

7.  A  single  degree  in  the  genealogical  scale;' 
a  generation. 

From  son  to  son  some  four  or  five  descents.  SiMk.- 


A,  E,  f,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;    h£:IR,  HER; 
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8.  OffKpring;  issue;  descendants,     [r.] 

If  can-  i>f  our  ilex-rnt  ptTpli-x  m  iiKut, 

Which  iiiu«t  b«  born  to  cc-rbiiu  woe.  Milton. 

0.  A  hostile  invasion. 

They  fcared  thnt  thv  French  «nd  £n«U(h  fleeti  would 
nuke  a  tlacaU  upon  their  coiuta.  Jortin. 

10.  (Law.)  Transmission  of  estates  by  inher- 
itance. Btirrilt. 

11.  {Mm.)  The  act  of  passing  from  one  note 
to  another  less  acute.  Boag. 

Collateral  de.icrnt,  descent  frinii  a  brother,  nepliow, 
or  other  collateral  representative. —  Lineal  deiicent, 
duKcent  from  father  tu  sun,  without  any  deviation. 

D^-.'^CKIB'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  described.  P«/ey. 

Dg-SCRlBE',  V.  a.  [L.  descnbo  ;  de,  off,  and 
Hcribo,  to  write  ;  It.  descHvere ;  Sp.  describir  ; 
Fr.  di-crire.]    [i.  uescuibed  ;  pp.  uescuibino, 

J)K.SCK1BEI).] 

1.  To  marlc  the  form  or  figure  of;  to  draw  a 
plan  of;  to  delineate  ;  to  trace  ;  as,  '*  To  describe 
a  circle." 

Thry  (maps]  are  most  commonly  deacribed  upon  a  paral- 
lol<if{T<>n<.  Gretjorii.  lIVW. 

2.  To  define  by  properties  or  accidents ;  to 
represent  by  words  or  other  signs ;  to  give  an 
account  of  ;  to  relate. 

Aa  thou  namcat  them  I  will  describe  them.  Shak. 

3.  t  To  distribute  into  divisions  ;  to  divide  by 
marks. 

Men  passed  throueli  the  land  and  described  it  by  cities 
into  seven  parts  in  aboulc.  Jos.  xxiii.  lU. 

Dg-SCRIB'pNT,  a.  (Geom.)  Applied  to  a  line  or 
superficies,  by  motion  of  which  a  superficies  or 
solid  is  described.  Crabb. 

Df-SCRlB'pR,  n.    One  who  describes.     Raleigh. 

Df-SCRl'^R,  n.    One  who  descries.        Crashaw. 

Dp-SCRlP'TION  (d?-skrTp'8liun),  n.  [L.  descrip- 
tio ;  It.  descrizione  ;  Sp.  dcscripcion ;  Fr.  ae- 
tcription.] 

1.  The  act  of  describing  or  of  marking  the 
form  or  figure  ;  the  act  of  clelineating  or  tracing. 

2.  A  delineation  of  any  thing  by  properties 
or  accidents  ;  a  representation  by  words  or  other 
signs  ;  an  account ;  relation ;  recital.  "  It  beg- 
gared all  description."  Sha%. 

3.  A  class  expressed  by  a  representation  ;  a 
sort.     "  A  friend  of  this  description."        Shak. 

4.  The  figure  of  any  thing  delineated  by  visible 
marks.  Gregory. 

np-SCRlp'TIVE,  a.  [It.  descrittivo  ;  Sp.  descrip- 
tiro ;  Fr.  descriptif.] 

1.  That  describes  or  delineates  ;  representing 
by  visible  marks  ;  as,  "  A  de.icripticc  figure." 

2.  Representing  by  words  or  other  signs. 
"  Some  noble  lines  .  .  .  descriptive  of  the  apo- 
theosis of  Pompey."  Looker-on. 

3.  Having  the  property  of  describing.  "  De- 
scriptive  powers.''  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

Denrriiitiee  geometry,  (Math.)  that  hrancll  of  geom- 
etry which  lias  for  its  object  the  graphic  solution  of 
all  problems  involving  tlireo  dimensions,  by  means  of 
projections  upon  auxiliary  planes,  of  which  there  are 
UBually  two,  one  horizontal,  called  the  horizontal 
plane  nf  projection,  the  other  vertical,  called  the  ver- 
ticut  plane  if  projection.  Davies  if  Peck. 

De-SCRTp'T|VE-LY,  ad.  In  a  descriptive  man- 
"«''■.  Month.  Rev. 

D?-8CRlp'TlVE-NfiS8,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
descriptive.  Milman. 

t  ue-SCRiVE',  v.a.  [It.  descmerc  — See  De- 
sciiiKE.]    To  describe.  Bp.  Fisher. 

Up-SCRY',  V.  a.     [Fr.  deserter.']     [i.  descried  ; 

pp.   DESCKYINO,  DKSCKIKI).] 

1.  tTo  give  notice  of;  to  disclose.    Chancer. 

2.  To  perceive  by  the  eve ;  to  discover ;  to 
spy. 

?^j> '''™"«l>  the  (tuaril,  which  never  him  descried. 

Ana  through  the  watchmen,  who  him  never  spied.  Si>en»er. 

3.  To  detect ;  to  find  out,  as  any  thing  con- 
«^<'«'t'',;      .  \htto7i. 

4.  lo  discern,  or  spy  out,  at  a  distance;  to 
espy.     "  To  descry  the  distant  foe."        Milton. 

8yn.  — SeeSEE. 

t  Dp-scRY',  n.  Something  descried ;  thing  dis- 
covered ;  discovery.  Shak. 

t  Dfcs'e-cATE,  V.  a.  [L.  deseco,  desecatvs.']  To 
cutoff;  to  mow.  Cockeram. 

Dfis' e-CRATE,  V.  a.    [L.  deaecro,  desecrattu ;  de. 


?riv.,  and  aacro,  to  consecrate  ;  sorer,  sacred  ; 
"r.  d'sacrer.]    [».  dk.secuated;  />p.  DEi^ECUAT- 

IXO,  DESECRATED.] 

1.  To  divest  of  sacrcdncss  ;  to  profane  by 
misapplication ;  to  pervert  ftom  a  sacred  pur- 
pose. 

When  the  soul  (Inks  under  >  temptation,  the  dwclling- 
phicv  of  Gud's  name  is  desecrated.  Home, 

2.  To  divest  of  a  sacred  office  or  character,  [r.] 

The  clerfiy  cannot  sufler  corporal  punishment,  without 
being  previously  desecrated.  7'ooke. 

DfiS-e-CRA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  desecrating  or 
profaning;  profanation.  "  A  desecration  of  t\\;\t 
holy  day."  Bp.  Porteus. 

DfilJ'PRT,  a.  [L.  desertus ;  It.  deserto ;  Sp.  de- 
sierto ;  Fr.  d"sert.'\  Uninhabited  ;  forsaken  ; 
wild ;  waste  ;  solitary  ;  desolate. 


Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Syn.  —  See  Solitary. 


Oray, 


DE^'PRT,  n.  VL.  desertum ;  It.  deserto;  Sp.  de- 
sterto ;  Fr.  avsert.]  An  uninhabited  country 
or  place  incapable  of  affording  sustenance  to 
man  ;  a  wilderness  ;  a  waste  ;  a  solitude. 

The  camel  is  the  sole  medium  of  communication  between 
those  countries  which  are  separated  by  extensive  deserts. 

Jirande. 

Dp-§ERT'  (d9-zert',  114),  v.  a.  [L.  desero,  deserttis ; 
de,  priv.,  and  sero,  to  join  together,  to  put  into 
rank ;  It.  disertare ;  Sp.  desertar  ;  Fr.  desertei:] 
[i.  deserted;  pp.  deserting,  deserted.] 

1.  To  leave  without  permission,  as  a  post  of 
duty ;  to  fall  away  from  ;  as,  "  To  desert  an 
army  "  ;    "  To  desert  a  vessel." 

2.  To  forsake  ;  to  leave  ;  to  abandon ;  to  quit. 

I  had  then 
Not  wholly  lost  nor  quite  deserted  been.  Denham. 

Syn. —  See  Abandon,  Abdicate. 

D?-§ERT',  r.  n.  To  quit  the  army  or  post  to 
which  one  belongs. 

D?-SERT',  n.     [Old  Fr.  deserte.  —  See  Deserve.] 

1.  That  which  is  deserved  ;  merit  or  demerit ; 
claim  to  reward  or  liability  to  punishment ;  a  de- 
serving; worthiness  or  un  worthiness.  "Equal 
deseti,  both  of  praise  and  dispraise."      Hooker. 

Use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  shall  'scape  whip- 
ping? Shot. 

2.  Reward  or  punishment  justly  due  ;  due. 

Render  to  them  their  desert.  Ps.  xxviii.  4. 

Syn.  —  Desert  denotes  what  a  person  deserves  or 
is  entitled  to  receive,  whether  good  or  ill  ;  revard, 
what  ho  actually  receives,  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
duct, whether  good  or  bad  ;  claim,  what  he  has  a  right 
to  demand  ;  worth,  his  qualities ;  merit,  his  services. 
Good  or  ill  desert ;  suitable  reward ;  just  tUaim ;  tnoral 
worth ;  great  merit. 

Dg-^ERT',  n.    See  Dessert.  Johnson. 

Djl-^ERT'pD,  p.  a.    Forsaken  ;  abandoned. 

Dp-§ERT'eR,  n.  One  who  deserts  or  abandons ; 
—  applied  particularly  to  a  soldier  or  a  sailor 
who  deserts  his  post  of  duty. 

The  base  deserter  of  his  native  land.  Dryden. 

t  D?-§ERT'FiyL,  a.     Deserving.  Beau.  ^  Ft. 

Dp-iyER'TIQN,  n.  [L.  desertio ;  Sp.  desercion; 
Fr.  desertion.] 

1.  The  act  of  deserting  or  leaving  the  army, 
or  one's  post,  wthout  permission,  and  without 
the  intention  of  returning. 

2.  The  act  of  forsaking  or  abandoning.  "The 
desertion  of  God's  Holy  Spirit."  Sherlock. 

3.  The  state  of  being  deserted.  "  The  spirit- 
ual agonies  of  a  soul  under  desertion."     South. 

Dp-^ERT'LPSS,  a.  Without  desert  or  merit; 
without  claim  to  fivor.     [r.]  Beau.  4r  Fl. 

De-^ERT'LPSS-LY,  ad.     Without  cause ;  unde- 
servedly,    [r.]   *  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 
t  Dp-§ER'TR|CE,  n.    She  who  deserts.     Milton. 

Df-^ERVE'  (d?-zgrv'),  r.  a.  \1j.  deservio,  deservi- 
tus ;  de,  for,  and  servio,  to  serve.]  [/.  deserved  ; 

pp.  DESERVING,  DESERVED.]      To    be    WOrtllV  of 

(either  good  or  ill) ;  to  merit ;  to  earn.  "  "i  our 
love  dpseiTes  my  thanks."  "This  deserves 
death."  Shak. 

'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success: 

But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius:  we  'II  deserve  it.  Addinm. 

D5-§£rve',  V.  n.  To  be  worthy  of  reward  or 
punishment. 


Oe-^EBVED'  (d«-x«rvd'), /».  a. 

l)(;-:jER'Vei).LY   (d9-x«r'vfd-l?), 
to  desert ;  justly. 

D?.|jtRV'5R,  n. 

U?-§ERV'|NG,  n 


merit  or  deserve  of  another. 


I  deserved  it.  and  would  bcmr 
My  own  desentng. 


Merited ;  earned. 

ad.    According 
MiUon. 

One  who  deserves  or  merits. 

Act  of  meriting ;  desert. 

Miium. 

D5-^£RV'I.\G,  a.     Worthy  ;  meritorious ;  having 
desert.  "  The  most  deserting  ohjtfcln." Altt^/ury. 
Dp-ijiERV'ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  deserving  manner. 

DES-Il.A-BlLLE',  n.  [Yr.  d^-sha/nll^.]  Undress; 
loose  dress.  —  See  Dishabille.  Todd. 

Dg-SlC'CANT,  a.  [L.  desicco,  desiccans,  to  dr>'  up.] 
Drying  up,  as  moisture  or  humors.  Ash. 

D5-Slc'CANT,  n.  (Med.)  An  application  that 
dries  up.  "  Desiccants  to  dry  up  the  diseased 
part."  Wiseman. 

!1  np-SlC'CATE  [d?-slk'kat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sin.  R. ;  d&j'^-kai,  Wb.  Johnson],  r.  a.  [L.  de- 
sicco, desiccattts;  de,  from,  used  intensively,  and 
sicca,  to  dry  up  ;  It.  diseccare ;  Sp.  desecar ;  Fr. 
dessi^cher.]  h.  desiccated;  pp.  desiccating, 
desiccated.]  To  dry  up  ;  to  exhaust  of  moist- 
ure. "  Bodies  desiccated  by  heat  or  age."  Bacon. 

II  Dg-sIc'CATE,  V.  n.    To  grow  dry.  Ricaut. 

DES-IC-CA'TION,  n.    1.  The  act  of  drying;  the 
process  of  becoming  dry. 
2.  The  state  of  being  dried.  Bacon. 

Df--SlC'CA-TlVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  drying, 
or  of  exhausting  moisture.  "  A  desiccati're  or 
drying  nature."  Ferrand. 

DfrSlC'CA-TlVE,  n.  (Med.)  An  application  to 
dry  up  the  secretions  of  membranes,  ulcers,  Ac. 
"  May  be  prevented  by  desiccatires."   Wiseman. 

Df-SlD'pR-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  desidero,  desideratus ; 
It.  disiderare.]  [t.  desiderated;  pp.  desid- 
erating, DESIDERATED.]  To  bc  in  Want  of; 
to  want ;  to  desire.  "  A  work  so  much  desired, 
and  yet  desiderated."  Browne. 

ni-fumlshcd  is  that  library  whoae  shelves  desiderate  the** 
volumes.  Oeml.  Mag. 

Syn.  —  We  deMre  what  we  liave  not  yet  posaesaed, 
and  we  desiderate  what  we  possess  do  longer. 

Hm.  Tmfiar. 

D5-sTD-eR-A'TIQN,  n.     Act  of  desiderating,  [r.] 

Desire  is  aroused  by  hope,  while  deaideratiim  is  inflicted 
by  reminiscence.  Wm.  Tayhtr., 

Df,-sTD'eR-A-TlVE,a.  (Gram.)  Implying  desire. 
"  Verbs  called  desideratire."  Beattie. 

Dg-slD'^R-.^-TlVE,  n.    1.  An  object  of  desire; 

something  wished  for.  Harris. 

2.    (Gram.)    A   verb    derived   from   another 

verb,  and  expressinj^  a  desire  of  doing  the  act 

denoted  by  the  primitive.  Andreits. 

DF.-SlD-ER-A'TUM,n.;  ^i^.  desiderata.  [L.] 
Something  not  possessed,  but  desirable  or  want- 
ed ;  an  object  of  desire  ;  a  thing  wanted. 

To  correct  this  inconvenience  has  long  been  a  rfmrfrmfmi 
in  that  art.  Patrf. 

t  Dg-sl [I-J-6SE',  o.    [L.  desidiosus.] 
slothful ;  careless. 


Idle ;  lazy ; 
Bailey. 

Df-SlGHT'  (-sit'),  n.  Something  that  displeases 
the  eye  ;  an  unsightly  object.  [lx)cal.]  Halliwell. 

II  Dp-SiGN'  (de-sin'  or  Ac-tin')  [d?-gln'.  If.  P.  J. 
F.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  df-rln',  .s.  E.  Ja.  A'.],  r.  a.  [L. 
d^signo;  de,  out,  and  siqno,  to  mark:  It.  de- 
segnare ;  Sp.  desegiiar  ;  Fr.  d-signer,  dessiner.] 
[i.  designed;  />;/.  dewigmno,  designed.] 

1.  To  mark  or  point  out  by  tokens  ;  to  desig- 
nate ;  to  describe. 

Ther<>  must  he  ways  of  deri/piiita  and  knowing  the  pcrsnsi 
to  whom  this  regal  |Miwrr  of  right  belong*.  Lucie. 

2.  To  form  in  idea  ;  tu  project ;  to  plan  ;  to 
purpose ;  to  intend. 

Whether  the  picture  or  onUlnea  be  well  drawn,  er,  as  mors 

elegant  aHisans  ivnn  it,  well  ttesigmnl.  WoUtm. 

Now,  what  has  Ajax  done,  or  what  destgntdJ       Dryilat, 

3.  To  devote  in  intention  ;  to  appropriate. 

He  was  designed  to  the  study  of  the  law.  tkyden. 

4.  To  establish  or  form  for  some  end. 

The  act*  of  religions  worahip  were  purpootly  drnmrJ  Ibr 
the  worship  of  [GodJ.  Stillima/hrU 

II  D^-SIG.N',  r.  n.  To  intend ;  to  purpose.  .Addison. 
II  DE-SIGN'  (df-sln'  or  d^zln'),  n. 
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DESPAIR 


1.  A  project ;  an  intention ;  a  purpose ;  a 
plan  ;  a  scheme. 

None  but  intelligent  beings  act  with  design.  Fleming. 

Is  lie  a  prudent  man,  as  to  his  temporal  estate,  that  lays 

designs  only  tor  a  day  ?  IVlotson. 

2.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  idea  or  conception  which 
an  artist  endeavors  to  express  in  his  work  ;  a 
figure  traced  in  outline  without  relief:  —  a 
sketch  in  water-color,  in  which  the  chiaro- 
scuro is  expressed  with  Indian  ink,  sepia,  or 
bistre ;  or  a  sketch  in  which  the  object  repre- 
sented is  clothed  in  its  proper  colors :  —  a  draw- 
ing from  which  a  building  or  other  work  of  art 
may  be  executed.  Fairholt. 

3.  {^Manufactures.)  The  figures  with  which 
fabrics  are  ornamented,  as  in  diaper,  damask, 
&c.  London  Ency. 

4.  {Mus.)  The  invention  and  conduct  of  the 
subject ;  the  disposition  of  every  part  of  a 
piece.  London  Ency. 

Arts  of  design,  those  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture. 

Syn. — *  Desiirn,  purpose,  project,  scheme,  and  plan 
all  imply  a  certain  end  in  view,  and  means  used  to 
accomplish  it.  Design  and  purpose  look  more  to  the 
end  ;  scheme  and  plaii,to  the  means.  —  They  formed  a 
project  to  revolutionize  the  country  ;  with  this  design 
they  devised  a  scAeine,  and  then  met  together  to  mature 
their  plan.  They  had  long  cherished  such  an  intention, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  provided  themselves  with 
the  means.of  executing  it.  —  See  Aim,  Device. 

II  Dg-SIGN'A-BLE  (de-sln'?-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
marked  out  or  distinguished.  "  The  designable 
parts."  Boyle. 

DES'IG-NATE  [des'ig.nat,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. 
Rees ;  de-stg'nat,  P.  J.],  v.  a.  [L.  designo,  de- 
signatus  ;    It.   desegnare. —  See   Dksign.]     [t. 

DESIGNATED  ;  pp.  DESIGNATING,  DESIGNATED.] 

1.  To  point  out ;  to  distinguish  ;  to  specify. 
"  Invidious  to  designate  faults."      Brit.  Critic. 

2.  To  appoint ;  to  assign ;  to  allot ;  as,  "  To 
desigtiate  an  officer  to  some  command." 

3.  To  name  ;  to  entitle ;  to  style ;  to  denom- 
inate. 

Syn.  —  See  Name. 

DES'IG-NATE,  «.  Marked  out ;  appointed;  des- 
ignated,   [k.]  Sir  G.  Buck. 

DES-lG-NA'TION,?j.  \h.  designatio  ;  It.  designa- 
zione ;  Sp.  desi  /nacion  ;  Fr.  d'sL/nation.} 

1.  The  act  of  marking  out  or  determinmg  the 
limits.  "  A  wise  designation  of  time."  Derhatn. 

2.  Appointment ;  direction.  "  By  his  Father's 
eternal  designation.^  Hopkins. 

3.  Application  ;  use  ;  appropriation. 

Finite  and  infinite  seem  ...  to  be  attributed  primarily,  in 
their  first  designation,  only  to  those  things  which  have  j)arts. 

Locke. 


4.  That  which  serves  to  distinguish  ;  as,  "  A 
person  known  by  some  peculiar  designation." 

DES'IG-NA-TJVE,  a.  [It.  desegnativo  ;  Sp.  de- 
signativo ;  Fr.  designati/.]  Appointing  ;  show- 
ing,    [r.]  Cotgrave. 

DES'IG-NA-TOR,  n.    [L.]  1.  One  who  designates. 

2.  An  officer  who  assigned  seats  to  the  spec- 
tators at  the  ancient  Roman  games.       Brande. 

3.  A  master  of  ceremonies  at  Roman  funer- 
als. Brande. 

IJDp-SIGNED'  (de-sind' or  de-zlnd'),;j.  a.  Intend- 
ed ;  projected ;  planned. 

II  D5-SIGN'^;d-LY,  ad.    Intentionally.  Ray. 

II  D^-SIgn'^R,  n.    1.  One  who  designs  or  intends. 

2.  A  plotter;    a  contriver.     "Ambitious  de- 
signers' Ham?nond. 

3.  One  who   conceives   or   forms'  a  plan  in 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  &c. 

n  t  De-SIGN'rOL-NESS,  n.  Abundance  of  design 
or  contrivance.  Barrow. 

II  D5-SIGN'JNG,  a.  Insidious  ;  intrigiiing  ;  artful ; 
as,  "  A  designing  demagogue." 

II  Df-SIGN'ING,  n.  The  art  of  delineating  objects. 
"  Music,  or  painting,  or  designing."        Cowley. 

II  Dg-SIGN'LpsS,  a.   Without  intention  or  design. 

II  DP-SIGN'LPSS-LV,  ad.     Inadvertently. 

II  t  De-SIGN'M^NT,  n.  1.  Purpose  ;  intent.  Shak. 
2.  Idea  or  sketch  of  a  work.  Dryden. 

tDES'J-NEN(JE,  n.    [L.  desino,  desinens,  to  leave 


oft ;  It.  desinenza.]     A  close  ;  end.     "  Cadence 
or  desinence  of  rhyme."  Bp.  Hall. 

fDES'l-NENT,  a.  Ending ;  extreme.  "Tritons 
. .  .  their  desinent  parts  fish."  B.  Jonson. 

D^-SIP'J-ENT,  a.  [L.  desipio,  desipiens,  to  be 
foolish  ;  de,  priv.,  and  sapio,  to  be  wise.]  Fool- 
ish ;  trifling  ;  playful.  Smart. 

De-^IR-A-BlL'J-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  desira- 
ble ;  desirableness.  Ed.  Rev. 

De-§IR'A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  is  to  be  desired ; 
worthy  of  desire  ;  that  is  to  be  earnestly  wished ; 
optable  ;  needed ;  wanted ;  eligible. 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retired, 

The  more  deHrable.  Milton. 

2.  Pleasing;  delightful. 

I  immediately  took  the  hint, . . .  bein^  unwilling  to  omit 
any  thing  that  might  make  me  desirahle  m  her  eyes.     Watts. 

D5-§IR'.\-BLE,  n.  An  object  worthy  of  desire  ; 
that  which  should  be  desired.  "  The  unseen  de- 
sirables of  the  spiritual  world."     [u.]        Watts. 

Dt;-§IR'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
desirable.  State  Trials,  1649. 

D5-§IR'A-BLY,  ad.    In  a  desirable  manner. 

Dp-^IRE'  (de-zir'),  n.  [L.  desiderium ;  It.  deside- 
rio  ;  Sp.  deseo  ;  Fr.  desir.'] 

1.  Uneasiness  of  the  mind  from  the  absence 
of  something  wanted ;  eagerness  to  obtain  or 
to  enjoy  ;  a  longing  for ;  a  hankering. 

Thou  openest  thy  hand,  and  satisflest  the  desire  of  every 
living  thing.  Ps.  cxlv.  16. 

2.  The  object  of  desire  ;  the  thing  desired. 

I  take  away  from  tliec  the  desire  of  thine  eyes  with  a 
stroke.  Ezek:  xxiv.  16. 

Syn.  —  Desire  is  a  more  constant,  or  less  transient 
feeling  than  2ctsA  ;  longing  is  an  impatient  and  con- 
tinued desire  ;  hankering  is  a  desire  for  something 
that  is  not  within  one's  reach  ;  coeeting  is  the  desire 
of  what  is  another's.  Desires  and  longings  should  be 
regulated  ;  wishes,  limited  ;  hankerings  and  covctings, 
suppressed. 

D5-§IRE'  (de-zlr'),  v.  a.  [L.  desidcro ;  It.  desiare ; 
Sp.  desear ;  Fr.  desirer^  [i.  desired  ;  pp.  de- 
siring, DESIRED.] 

1.  To  wish  for  earnestly ;  to  long  for ;  to 
covet.  "  As  a  servant  earnestly  desireth  the 
shadow."  Job  vii.  2. 

2.  To  ask  ;  to  request ;  to  solicit. 

My  father  desires  your  worship's  company.  Shak. 

3.  fTo  require;  to  demand;  to  exact. 

A  doleful  case  desires  a  doleful  song.  Spenser. 

Dp-§lRED'  (de-zird'),  JO.  a.  1.  Wished  for  ;  longed 
for ;  coveted. 

2.  t  Regretted.  "  He  [Jehoram]  reigned  in 
Jerusaleni  ei";ht  years,  and  departed  without 
being  desired. '  2  Chron.  xxi.  20, 

D5-§IRE'H;SS,  a.    Without  desire,  [r.]     Donne. 

D5-§fR'5R,  n.     One  who  desires.       Sir  T.  More. 

Dg-^IR'OUS,  a.  [Fr.  desireux.]  Full  of  desire  ; 
eager ;  longing. 

Desirous  to  behold  once  more  thy  face.  JUilton. 

Dp-§IR'oyS-LY,  ad.     Eagerly  ;  with  desire. 

D5;-§IR'OUS-NESS,  n.    Fulness  of  desire.   Bailey. 

II  Dp-SlST'  [de-sist',  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
C.  Wb. ;  de-zlst',  S."},  v.  n.  [L.  desisto ;  de, 
from,  and  sisto,  to  stand  ;  It.  desistcre  ;  Sp.  de- 
sistir ;  Fr.  d/'sister.]  To  cease ;  to  stop  ;  to  leave 
oflF;  to  forbear  ;  —  sometimes  with  from. 

A  politician  desists  from  his  designs  when  he  finds  they 
are  impracticable.  Blair. 

II  Dg-SlST'ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  desisting ;  cessa- 
tion.   "  Desistanee  from  giving."     [r.]     Boyle. 

II  D5-SlST'IVE,  a.  Ending  ;  concluding.   Walker. 

t  DES'l-TIVE,  a.  [L.  desino,  desitus,  to  leave  off.] 
Ending  ;  final ;  desistive.  Watts. 

t  DES'l-TIVE,  n.  {Logic.)  A  proposition  which 
relates  to  an  end  or  termination.  Watts. 

DESK,  n.  [A.  S.  disc,  a  table,  a  dish  ;  Dut.  disch  ; 
Ger.  tisch,  a  table ;  Dan.  <Sf  Sw.  disk.  —  See  Dais.] 
^  1.  An  inclining  table  tor  the  use  of  writers  or 
readers,  usually  made  with  a  box  or  repository 
underneath.  Pope. 

2.  A  kind  of  rostrum,  or  raised  seat,  from 
which  the  morning  and  evening  service  is  read. 
[Church  of  England.]  Eden. 

3.  The  pulpit  in  a  church.  Craig. 


DESK,  V.  a.  To  shut  up,  as  in  a  desk.  "  In  a 
walnut  shell  was  desked."     [r.]  Totnkins. 

DES'MAN,  n.  [Fr.]  {Zool.)  An  insectivorous 
aquatic  animal  of 
the  Linnoean  genus 
Sorex,  and  of  the 
family  of  shrews  or 
shrew-mice,  having 
under  the  tail  two  Desman, 

small  follicles,  which  contain  an  unctuous  sub- 
stance of  a  musky  odor  ;  the  muscovy  or  musk- 
rat  of  the  English ;  Mygale  Moschata  ;  —  writ- 
ten also  dcDsman.  Baird. 

DES'MINE,  n.  {Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime ;  stilbite.  Dana. 

Des-MOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Srapd;,  a  ligament, 
and  Yn6<l>w,  to  write.]  (Anat.)  A  description  of 
the  ligaments  of  the  body.  Dunglison. 

DpS-MOL'O-gJY,  n.  [Gr.  bia^di,  a  ligament,  and 
).oy6i,  a  discourse.]  {Anat.)  That  branch  of  anat- 
omy which  describes  the  ligaments.  Dunglison. 

D?S-M6t'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  6fait6i,  a  ligament,  and 
Tonri,  a  cutting;  rinvw,  to  cut.]  {Anat.)  The 
dissection  of  the  ligaments.  Dunglison. 

DES'O-LATE,  a.  [L.  desolatus  ;  It.  desolate  ;  Sp. 
desolado.] 

1.  Without  inhabitants ;  desert;  lonely. 

This  hero  appears  at  first  in  a  desolate  island.        Broome. 

2.  Without  society;  without  companions; 
solitary.      "  Leave  me  desolate."  Shak. 

Ills  .  . .  desolate  condition  so  wrought  upon  his  melan< 
choly  temper  that  he  pined  away.  State  Trials. 

3.  Deprived  of  inhabitants ;  laid  waste  ;  in  a 
ruinous  condition. 

He  laid  waste  their  cities;  and  the  land  van  desolate,  ani 
the  fulness  thereof.  Ezek.  xix.  7. 

Syn.  — See  Ravage,  Solitary. 

DES'O-LATE,  v,  a.  [L.  desolo,  desolatus ;  de,  from, 
used  intensively,  and  soh,  to  make  solitary  ;  so- 
lus,  alone  ;  It.  desolare ;  Sp.  desolar;  Fr.  dt^soler.'] 

[i.  DESOLATED  ;  pp.  DESOLATING,  DESOLATED.] 

To  deprive  of  inhabitants  ;  to  depopulate  ;  to 
lay  waste ;  to  ravage. 

Tell  how  we  may  restore,  by  second  birth. 
Mankind,  and  people  desolated  earth.  Dri/den. 

The  Island  of  Atlantis  was  not  swallowed  by  an  earths 
quake,  but  was  desolated  by  a  particular  deluge.         Bavon. 

DES'O-LATE-LY,  ad.    In  a  desolate  manner. 

DES'O-I.ATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  deso- 
late ;  desolation.  Temple, 

DES'O-LAT-fR,  n.  One  who  causes  desolation. 
"  This  desolater  or  maker  of  desolation."   Metiv, 

DES-O-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  desolatio  ;  It.  desolazione ; 
Sp.  desolacion  ;  Fr.  deso/ation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  desolating  or  laying  waste;  re- 
duction to  solitude  ;  devastation  ;  ravage. 

What  with  your  praises  of  the  country,  what  with  your 
discourse  of  the  lameiituhle  desolation  tliereof  made  by  the 
Scots,  you  have  filled  me  with  a  great  compassion.    S/ienser. 

2.  The  state  of  being  desolate  or  waste. 

1  will  bring  the  land  into  desolation.  Lev.  xxvi.  !S3. 

3.  Gloominess  ;  sadness ;  afflicted  condition. 

Then  your  hose  shall  be  ungartered,  and  every  thing 
about  you  demonstrate  a  careless  desolation.  Siati. 

4.  A  place  wasted  and  forsaken  ;  a  desert. 

How  is  Babylon  become  a  desolation]  Jcr.  i.  23, 

Syn. —  See  Ravage. 

DES'O-LA-TOR,  n.    See  Desolater.  Todd. 

DES'O-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Causing  desolation.  "X>e«- 
oWory  judgments."    [r.]  Bp.  llalL 

Djp-SPAiR',  n.     [Fr.  desespoir.] 

1.  Expectation  of  certain  evil ;  entire  loss  of 
hope  ;  a  state  of  mind  arising  from  the  persua- 
sion that  some  great  evil  cannot  be  averted  or 
removed  ;  hopelessness  ;  desperation.  "Per- 
plexed, but  not  in  despair."  2  Cor.  iv.  8. 

One  loved  with  hope,  one  languished  with  despair.  Dryden. 

2.  That  of  which  there  is  no  hope,   [r.] 

Strangely-visited  people, ...  ,^1 

The  mere  desj/air  of  surgery,  he  cures.  Snml'^ 

3.  {Theol.)  Loss  of  hope  or  confidence  in  the 
mercy  of  God. 

May  not  hope  in  God,  or  godly  sorrow,  be  perverted  into 
presumption  or  despair?  S/iral. 

Syn.  —  Despair  is  the  deprivation  or  loss  of  hope ; 
hopelessness,  the  want  of  hope.  Despair  lies  mostly 
in  reflection ;   despondency,  in  the  feelings.     Despair 
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Uld  hofdf»*nfiiii  check  exertion  ;  despondency  or  de- 
spondence iirillM  fur  exertion  ;  detperatiou  iiiipeU  to 
greater  exertion. 

D5-8pAi R',  «••  H.  [L.  despero ;  de,  priv.,  and  spero, 
to  hope  ;  It.  disperare ;  Sj).  avueapirar ;  Fr. 
rf'Mv/jcre/".]  [i.  DEsi'AiuKii ;  ;/p.  dekpaiuino, 
UEMPAIUEI).]  To  be  without  any  hope  ;  to  h)8e 
all  hope ;  to  give  up  expectiition  ;  to  despond. 

Jknittiir  n(it  of  lil>  |Hirdon 
Whouc  pnr  ia  evor  0]m'ii,  and  who««!  eye 
tiracioun  tu  rvadmil  the  luppliant.  Milton. 

t  D^-SPAiR',  r.  a.    1.  To  cause  to  despair  ;  to  de- 
prive of  hope.  Sir  li.  Williams. 
2.  To  give  up  hope  of;  to  lose  coufidence  in. 
"  Despair  thy  charm."  Shak. 

tDg-SI'Ara'A-BLE,  o.    Unhopeful.        Cotgrave. 

l)p-SI'AlR'gR,  n.    One  without  hope.       Dryden. 

1 1)E-SI'A  I R'fO L,  a.  Full  of  despair.  "  Despiir- 
ful  outcries,"  Spenser. 

Dp-SI'AlR'JNG,  p.  a.    Indulging  despair;  hope- 
less ;  desperate. 
D?-SPAlR'|NG-Ly,  ad.    In  a  despairing  manner. 

De-SPAlR'|NG-N6SS,  «.  The  state  of  being  in 
despair ;  hopelessness.  Clarke. 

D5-SPATCH',  or  D|S-PAtch',  v.  a.  [It.  dispac- 
ciare;  Sp.  dvspachar;  Fr.  dt-pecher.]     [i.   de- 

SrATCHEI)  ;  pp.  DESPATCHING,  DESPATCHED.] 

1.  To  send  away  hastily,  as  a  messenger,  let- 
ters, &c. 

Some  hero,  too,  must  be  floiHitrhed  to  bear 

The  mournful  nieiuajje  to  Pelidcs'  ear.  Pope. 

2.  To  send  out  of  the  world  ;  to  put  to  death. 

lie  drnnk  bull's  bluod, . ,  ,  which  desiHitcheth  a  man  in 
twenty-four  houra.  AortJi. 

3.  To  perform  qtiickly  ;  to  hasten  ;  to  expe- 
dite ;  to  accelerate  ;  —  to  conclude  ;  to  finish. 

No  aooner  U  one  action  <lei^)atched  . . .  but  another  unea- 
rineat  is  ready  to  set  us  on  work.  Locke. 

*S^  "  The  word  de-^patch,  till  Dr,  Johnson  corrected 
it,  was  always  written  with  an  i."  ffalker.  —  It  is 
8|ielled  dispatch,  in  the  dictionaries  of  Buret,  Cotgrave, 
Hi>lyoke,  Kersey,  Bailey,  Ainsworth,  Oyche,  Martin, 
Barlow,  Leniun,  Crabb,  Webster,  and  Richardson:  — 
despatch  in  those  of  Johnson,  Entick,  Kenrick,  Ash, 
Perry,  Sheridan,  Walker,  Jones,  Browne,  Fulton 
Enfield.  Jameson,  Knowles,  Smart,  Craig,  and  Reid. 
Richardson,  although  he  spells  it  ditpatch,  says,  "  De- 
spatch is  more  consistent  with  the  origin  of  the  word, 
despe^cher,  or  depicher  [Fr.]  ;  despachar  [Sp.]." 
Nares  says,  "  Dispatch  seems  to  be  fixed  beyond  the 
power  of  an  etymologist  "  ;  and  Smart  remarks,  "  Dis- 
patch was  the  common  spelling,  but  is  giving  way  to 
the  other,  as  etymologically  proper."  Good  usage, 
liowevor,  as  well  as  the  dictionaries,  is  much  divided. 

D¥-SPAtch',  n.     \li.  dispaccio;  Fr.  dep^che.] 

1.  The  act  of  sending  in  haste  with  a  message. 
"After  the  despatch  of  llodolph."  State  Trials. 

2.  A  communication,  or  message,  on  public 
business,  sent  with  expedition,  and  often  by  a 
special  messenger ;  as,  "  A  bearer  of  despatches." 

3.  A  message  sent  in  haste ;  as,  "  A  tele- 
graphic despatch." 

4.  Hasty  execution ;  performance.  "  The 
despatch  of  a  good  office."  Addison. 

5.  Speed;  expedition.  "Able  to  carry  his 
scythe  .  .  .  with  a  sufficient  despatch."      Paley. 

6.  t  Conduct ;  management. 

Put  thif  great  business  into  my  denjxUch.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Haste. 

D^-SPAtoh'^R,  n.    One  who  despatches. 

De-SPATCH'Fiyi,,  a.  Disposed  to  make  haste; 
mtent  on  speed,     [r.]  Milton. 

D?-gp6cT',  n.  [L.  deapectus ;  It.  dispetfo.']  Con- 
tempt,    [r.]  Coh-ridije. 

tDP-SPeCTION,  n.  VL.  despectio.']  A  looking 
down  upon  ;  a  despismg.  W.  Montagu. 

DfcS-Pp-RA'DO  [dfis-pe-ra'do,  P.  E.  F.  Sm.  R. 
Hb.;  dCs-p9-ra'd5,  Ja.;  des-pf-ra'da  or  d«s-pe- 
ri'do,  K.],  /». ;  pi.  DESPERADoi;s.  [Sp.]  One 
who  is  desperate ;  one  who  is  reckless  of  dan- 
ger ;  one  fearless  of  consequences.      Glanville. 

»)i;8'P5R.ATE,  a.     [L.  deaperahta  ;  It.  disperato.] 

1.  Having  no  hope  ;  despairing ;  hopeless. 

Yet  gives  not  o'er,  though  desiierate  of  surccss.      Milton. 

2.  Not  admitting  hope;  to  be  despaired  of; 
hopeless ;  wTctched.  "  My  suit  then  is  desperate." 
ahak.     "  A  man  of  desperate  fortunes.      Pope. 

One  who  goes  on  without  any  care  or  thought  of  reform- 
ing, such  an  one  we  vulgarly  call  a  dei/Hiratc  person. 

JJimunond. 


3.  Without  regard  to  safety ;  careless  of  dan- 
ger ;  rash  ;  precipitate  ;  reckless ;  frantic. 

Beware  of  tlusiitralr  stetM:  Uie  dnrkeirt  ilay. 

Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  passed  awuy.         Cowper 

4.  Great  in  the  extreme.  "  A  desperate  out- 
rage." Shak.   "  Desperateaotsandfools."  Pope. 

Syn. —  Desperate  signitios  deprived  of  hope  ;  hope- 
less, wanting  Iioik;.  Desperate  in  applied  to  l><>lli  |ier- 
Bons  and  things;  hopeless,  ron\nwu\y  tii  things.  A 
person  may  make  a  desperate  effiirt  in  a  hopeless  under- 
taking. A  desperate  man  is  reckless  of  danger;  one 
who  is  hopeless  makes  no  etiurt. 

t  DES'PfR-ATE,  n.  One  who  is  in  despair;  a 
desperate  man.  Donne. 

D6s'PpR-ATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  desperate  manner ; 
madly;  recklessly;  —  greatly;  extremely. 

DfeS'PeR-ATE-NfisS,  n.  The  state  of  being  des- 
perate ;  hopelessness.  Clarendon. 

DfcS-PpR-A'TION,  n.  [L.  desperatio;  It.  diape- 
razione ;  Sp.  desesperacion  ] 

1.  State  of  being  desperate  or  without  hope ; 
absence  of  hope  ;  hopelessness  ;  despair. 

2.  Such  a  loss  of  hope  as  makes  one  careless 
of  danger  or  reckless  of  consequences. 

This  f/e.«;je;-afion  of  success  chills  all  our  industry.  Hammond. 

Syn.  —  See  Despair. 

d£s-P|-CA-BIl'1-TV,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
despicable  ;  despicableness.     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

DftS'PJ-CA-BLE,  o.  [h.despicahilis.]  That  is  to  be 
despised ;  base  ;  mean  ;  contemptible  ;  pitiful ; 
abject ;  vile  ;  worthless. 

When  men  of  rank  and  figure  pass  away  their  lives  in 
criminal  pursuits  and  practices,  they  render  themselves  more 
vile  and  tte.t/iiratili'  than  nnv  Innocent  man  can  be,  whatever 
low  station  his  fortune  and  birth  have  placed  him  in.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Abject,  Contemptible. 

DES'PJ-CA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Vileness ;  worthless- 
ness.     "  Despicableness  of  the  matter."    Boyle. 

DES'PJ-OA-BLV,  ad.    In  a  despicable  manner. 

tDp-SPl"CipN-CY  (d?-8pIsh'?n-89),  n.  [L.  de- 
spicientia.l     A  despising.  Mede. 

D5-SPi§'A-BLE,  a.    Despicable,     [r.]      Quarles. 

tDp-SPI^J'AL,  n.  Scorn;  contempt.  "A  de- 
spisal  of  religion."  .       South. 

Df-SPI^E'  (d?-spiz'),  V.  a.  [L,  despicio ;  de,  down, 
and  spccio,  to  lobkj  [i.  despised  ;  pp.  despis- 
ing, DESPsiEi).]  To  look  down  upon  with  con- 
tempt ;  to  disrespect ;  to  disregard ;  to  slight ; 
to  disdain  ;  to  scorn ;  to  contemn  ;  to  spurn. 

The  poor  man's  wisdom  is  desjiised,  and  his  words  are  not 
heard.  Eccles.  ix.  lU. 

No  man  thinks  much  of  that  which  he  despises.    Johnson. 
Syn.  — See  Contemn,  Disregard,  n. 

D^-SPi^'po-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  despised. 

He  sent . . .  dei>pisedncss  to  vanquish  pride.  Milton. 

D5-SPI§'(;R  (d?-8plz'er),  n.     One  who  despises. 

D5-SPI§'ING,  n.  The  act  of  scorning ;  contempt. 
"  An  overmuch  despising  of  the  armies."  Bacon. 

Dp-SPl§'lNG-LY,  ad.    Contemptuously.     Clarke. 

Dg-SPITE',  n.  [L.  despectua  ;  rfc,  down,  and  ape- 
do,  to  look ;  It.  dispetto ;  Sp.  despecho ;  Norm. 
Fr.  despite ;  Fr.  d'^it.'] 

1.  +  Contempt;  scorn;  disdain. 

And  had  despite  that  woman  king  should  be. 

Kftbcrt  of  Gloucester. 

2.  Insult ;  outrage.  "  He  who  .  .  .  hath  done 
despite  unto  the  spirit  of  grace."         Heb.  x.  29. 

3.  Bold  opposition  ;  defiance.  "  In  despite 
of  the  father's  justice."  Rowe. 

4.  Malice;  maligni^y :  \'iolcnt  hatred.  "Thj' 
de.sjtite  against  the  land  of  Israel."    Ezek.  xxv.  6. 

t  Dg-SPITE',  v.  a.    To  vex  ;  to  offend.    Raleigh. 

Djp-SPITE',  prep.  In  spite  of;  notwithstanding. 
"  DcsotYe  Duke  Hum,.nr3y."  Shak.  "Despite 
his  idiomatic  felicities   '     Qu.  Rev. 

op-SPfTE'FiyL,  a.  Malicious ;  full  of  spleen, 
spite,  or  hate  ;  malignant. 

Preserve  us  from  the  haa  Ja  of  our  desjnt^fvl  and  deadly 
enemies.  Ki«ii  (Maries. 

Dg-SPlTE'F<y^  LY,  ad.  In  a  despiteful  manner ; 
maliciously ;  malignautly. 

I.OVC  your  enemies,  blea-  hem  that  corse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hale  voii.  and  pray  fbi  them  which  desfjilr/unji  use 
you  and  persecitc  you.  ifatl.  v,  44. 


D?-BPiTE'F0L.Nfi88,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
despiteful ;  malice  ;  hate  ;  malignity. 

t  l)?s-Pl  r'^-ofiH,  o.  Malicious  ;  furious.  "  Dea 
piteous  torture."  Shttk. 

t  Dps-PlT'tl-oriH-LY,  ad.  In  a  furious  manner. 
"  Despitvotuly  dragged  at  horse's  heels."  Speed. 

Dg-SPoIl/,  V.  a.  [L.  deapoUo;  de,  from,  used 
intensively,  and  sjmUo,  to  strip,  to  rob;  It.  dit- 
pogliare  ;  Sp.  tlea/Htjar  ;  Fr.  d^tuiller.]  [i.  de- 
spoiled ;  pp.  despoiling,  DflHPOILED.l 

1.  To  strip ;  to  divest ;  to  unclothe.     Spenaer. 

2.  To  rob ;  to  deprive  by  force ;  to  pillage ; 
to  plunder.  "  Despoiled uf  my  dignities." C'Aoiwrr. 

DE-SPolL'gR,  n.    One  who  despoils.         IIuloH. 

Dp-SPolL'M^.NT,  n.  The  act  of  despoiling ;  rob- 
bery; spoliation,     [k.]  Ilobhouae. 

De-8PO-L!-A'TION,  n.  [L.  despoUatio.]  The 
act  of  despoiling;  spoliation,     [r.]  Bailey. 

Df-SPfiND',  r.  n.  [L.  despondeo  ;  de,  priv.,  and 
sptfndeo,  to  promise.]  [«.  demponded  ;  pp.  dk- 
8PONDI.VG,  desponded.]  To  be  cast  down  ;  Xa 
lose  hope  or  courage ;  to  be  disheartened. 

It  is  every  man's  duty  to  lalmr  in  his  calling,  and  not  to 
desjsiHfl  for  any  miscarriages  or  disappointments  that  were 
not  in  his  own  power  to  prevent.  VE^ruMf/e. 

Dg-SPOND'gNCE,*!.  A  State  of  despair ;  despond- 
ency.    "  To  sink  into  despondence."     Johnson, 

DP-SPOnD'P.N-CY,  n.  Absence  of  hope,  with 
dejection  of  mind  ;  state  of  despair  ;  abject  dis- 
couragement ;  hopelessness ;  despair. 

Religion  is  no  fKend  In  laziness  and  stupidity,  or  to  supine 
and  sottish  des^jondencics  of  mind.  Sp.  Tu^tur. 

Syn.  —  See  Despair. 

D5-SP6nd'{:.VT,  a.  Dispirited  ;  disheartened  ; 
dejected.     "  A  despondent  sinner."  Batea. 

D(;-SP6ND'5NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  desponding  man- 
ner; gloomily;  dejectedly.  Barrow. 

D5-SP0ND'5R,  n.  One  who  desponds.  "  I  am 
no  desponder."  Simft. 

D5-SP6ND'ING,  p.  a.  Given  up  to  despondency ; 
despairing. 

Desponding  Peter  sinking  in  the  wmref.  Dryden. 

DP-SP6nd'ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  hopeless  manner. 

t  Dp-SPfi.N'SATE,  V.  a.  [L.  deaponao,  deaponaa- 
tti^]     To  betroth  ;  to  affiance.  CocKeram. 

tDfiS-PQN-SA'TION,  n.  [L.  deaponsatio.]  The 
act  of  betrothing.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DfiS'PQT,  n.     [Gr.  ittninK  ;  It.  diapoto  ;  Sp.  de- 
Sfx>ta  ;  Fr.  despote."]     One  who  governs  with  un- 
limited and  irresponsible  power ;  an  absolute 
sovereign  :  —  a  tyrant. 
Syn.  — See  Tyrant. 

Df.S-I 
Dis- 
solute in  power ;  arbitrary  ;  tyrannical'. 

There  is  something  among  men  more  capable  of  shaking 
despotic  power  than  lightning,  whirlwind,  or  earthquake; 
that  is,  the  threatened  indignaUon  of  the  whole  civilised 
world.  Iktniel  H'tbler. 

Syn.  —  See  Absolute,  Masistekial. 

D^S-POt'i-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  despotic  or  arbi- 
trary manner. 

D5S-p5t'1-CAL-N6ss,  n.  Disposition  to  exer- 
cise arbitrary  power.  Johnson. 

Dfis'PQT-I^M,  n.  [It.  &  Sp.  deapotiamo  ;  Fr. 
despotisme.'] 

1.  The  power  of  a  despot ;  absolute  power. 

2.  A  form  of  government  in  which  the  mon- 
arch rules  by  his  sole  and  sovereign  authority, 
unchecked  by  constitution  or  laws  ;  the  rule  of 
a  despot ;  absolutism  ;  autocracy  ;  tyranny. 

Whenever  men  have  t)«<wine  heartily  wearied  of  Heentknu 
anarchy,  their  eagerness  has  brrn  pniportionably  gr\-al  to 
em  brace  the  oppoate  eztrvroe  of  rigorous  despotism.  Whattfy. 

Syn.—  See  Tyranny. 

DE-SPCmATE  j;do-«pa'inSt,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.\ 
dCs'pu-mit,  H  b.  D.iries],  r.  n.  [L.  despumo, 
despumatus ;  de,  off,  and  spumo,  to  foam ;  It. 
spttmare  ;  Sp.  ticspumnr  ;  Fr.  deap^tmer.'] 

1.  To  throw  on  parts  in  foam  or  scum ;  to 
froth  ;  to  work.  Johnson. 

2.  "To  throw  off  impurities. 


PS-POT'IC,  )  a.     [Or.  ittn,oriK6,  ;  It.  A  Sp. 

gS-POT'|-CAL,  )  despotico;  Fr.  despotique.)  Ab- 


That  discharge  will  help  the  eonstitatioe  to 
puriO'i  and  ro  to  get  into  good  bc«lth. 


le  and 

CAryiw. 
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D5-SP0'mAte,  v.  a.  To  work  off,  or  separate,  as 
impurities.  "  Despumated  upon  the  einunctory 
glands."  Cheyne. 

DES-PU-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  despumatio.]  The  sep- 
aration of  impurities  in  the  form  of  froth  or 
scum  at  the  surface  of  any  liquid.      Dunglison. 

t  Dp-SPUME',  V.  a.  [See  Despumate.]  To  de-/ 
spumate.     "  If  honey  be  despumed."    Holland. 

D^S-aUA'MATE,  V.  a.  &  n.   To  scale  off.  Smart. 

UES-aUA-MA'TION,  «.  [L.  desquamatio  ;  de, 
from,  and  sqiuitka,  a  scale  ;  Fr.  desquamation.'] 
{Med.)  The  separation  of  layers  or  scales  from 
the  skin  or  bones  ;  exfoliation.  Brands. 

DpS-QUAM'A-TO-RY.n.  An  instrument  by  which 
desquamation  is  performed.  V Estrange. 

fDESS,  n.  [A.  S.  disc. — See  Desk.]  A  table 
on  a  raised  floor  :  —  a  desk.  Spenser. 

D5§-§ERT'  (dez-zSrt'),  n.  [Fr.  dessert,  desservir, 
to  clear  away.]  A  service  of  fruits,  comfits, 
sweetmeats,  &c.,  after  the  substantial  parts  of 
a  dinner  or  meal.  Dryden. 

DgS-TEM'PgR,  n.  A  peculiar  sort  of  painting. 
—  See  Distemper.  Fairholt. 

tDES'T{-NA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  destined  or 
determine'd.  Cliaucer. 

t  DES'TJ-NAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  destiny.  Bo^cius. 

t  DES'TI-NAte,  v.  a.  [L.  destino,  destinatus  ;  It. 
destinare.]     To  destine ;  to  appoint.     Fotherby. 

t  DES'TJ-NATE,  a.  Fixed;  determined;  de- 
signed.     '  Bp.  Morton. 

DES-T{-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  destinatio  ;  It.  destina- 
zione  ;  Sp.  destinacion  ;  Fr.  destination.'] 

1.  The  act  of  destining  or  devoting.  "  Des- 
tination ...  to  several  ends  and  uses."       Hale. 

2.  Purpose  for  which  any  thing  is  appointed ; 
ultimate  design  :  —  appointment.  "  Which  des- 
tination not  coming  to  be  accomplished."  Boyle. 

3.  The  place  intended  to  be  reached  ;  as, 
"  His  destination  is  Paris." 

d£s'T|NE  (dgs'tin),  v.  a.  [L.  destino,  to  make 
fast ;  It.  destinare ;  Sp.  destinar  ;  Fr.  destiner.] 

\i.  DESTINED  ;  pp.  DESTINING,  DESTINED.] 

1.  To  appoint ;  to  devote  ;  to  ordain.  "  Des- 
tined to  that  good  hour."  Milton. 

2.  To  appoint  by  a  judicial  sentence ;  to  doom. 

We  [Satan  and  the  fallen  angels]  are  decreed, 
Reserved,  and  destined  to  eternal  woe.  Miltoiu 

3.  To  fix  unalterably  ;  to  allot. 

,        The  infernal  judge's  dreadful  power. 
From  the  dark  urn  sllall  throw  thy  destined  hour.     Prior. 

Syn. —  See  Allot. 
DES'TIN-IST,  n.    A  believer  in  destiny  ;-  fatalist, 
[r.]  Phren.  Jour. 

DES'Tl-NY,  n.     [It.  ^  Sp.  destino  ;  Fr.  destitiee.] 

1.  A  state  or  condition  appointed  and  deter- 
mined ;  doom ;  lot ;  fortune ;  destination. 

Thither  he 
Will  corae  to  know  his  destiny.  Shak. 

2.  Invincible  or  inevitable  necessity  depend- 
ing on  a  superior  cause ;  fate. 

But  who  can  turn  the  stream  of  destiny?  Spenser. 

The  Destinies,  {Myth.)  the  three  Pares  or  Fates. 

Syn.  —  Destiny  and  fate  are  pagan  terms,  corre- 
pponding  nearly  to  necessity  and  procidence.  The  des- 
tiny uf  man  ;  fate  of  mortals  ;  human  lot ;  final  doom ; 
absolute  necessity ;  overruling  proeidence. 

DES'TJ-TUTE,  a.     [L.  destitutus  ;  It.  destituto.'] 

1.  Being  in  want ;  not  possessing  ;  devoid  ; 
wanting.  "  Regions  destitute  of  day."  Dryden. 
"  Destitute  of  strength."   Addison. 

2.  Abject ;  friendless  ;  needy  ;  indigent. 

He  will  regard  the  prayer  of  the  destitute.       Pa.  cii.  17. 

DES'TI-TUTE,  n.  One  who  is  destitute.  "  Have 
pity  on  this  poor  destitute."     [r.]     P.  St.  John. 

t  DES'TI-TUTE,  V.  a.  To  forsake  ;  to  leave. 
"  To  .  ,  .  destitute  a  plantation."  Bacon. 

DES'TJ-TUTE-NgSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  des- 
titute ;  destitution.  Ash. 

DES-Tl-TU'TION,  n.  [L.  destitutio  ;  de,  from,  and 
statiio,  to  set ;  Sp.  destitucion  ;  Fr.  destitution.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  destitute  ;  utter  want ; 
indigence.  "  Left  in  so  great  destitution''  Hooker. 

2.  Deprivation,     [r.]  Sterne. 

np-STRoIr',  V.  a.     [L.  destrtto;  de,  priv.,  and 


struo,  to  build ;  It.  distruggere ;  Sp.  destmdr ; 
Fr.  detruire.]  [i.  destroyed  ;  pp.  destroy- 
ing, DESTROYED.] 

1.  To  demolish ;  to  overturn ;  to  raze ;  to 
ruin  ;  to  overthrow  ;  to  pull  down  ;  to  subvert. 
"  The  Lord  will  destroy  this  city."  Gen.  xix.  14. 

Time  . .  .  changeth  all,  . . . 
And  all  things  destroiieth  he.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  kill ;  to  extirpate.  "  Some  sorts  of 
flies  destroy  spiders."  Hale. 

3.  To  lay  waste  ;  to  make  desolate. 

Go  up  against  this  land,  and  destroy  it.      2  Kings  xviii.  25. 

4.  To  put  an  end  to  ;  to  bring  to  nought ;  to 
annihilate.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Demolish. 

D5-STROY'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  destroyed, 
ruined,  or  killed.  "  Plants  .  . .  destroyable  by 
the  weather."     [r.]  Derham. 

D5  STROY'gR,  n.     One  who  destroys.      Cowper. 

D5-STR0Y'ING,/>.  a.  Laying  waste  ;  killing  ;  ex- 
terminating ;  annihilating. 

t  Dg-STRUCT',  V.  a.  [L.  destruo,  destructtts.']  To 
destroy.  "Creatures wholly  destructed." Mede. 

Dg-STRUCT-J-BlL'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  destriictibilite.] 
The  quality  of  being  destructible.         Johnson. 

D^-STRUCT'J-BLE,  a.  [L.  destructibilis  ;  Sp.  de- 
struible.]     That  may  be  destroyed ;  perishable. 

D5;-STRUCT'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing destructible  ;  destructibility.         Dr.  Allen. 

D?-STRUC'TION,  n.  [L.  destructio  ;  It.  distruzi- 
one ;  Sp.  destruccion  ;  Fr.  destruction.] 

1.  Act  of  destroying  ;  subversion  ;  demoli- 
tion ;  overthrow ;  as,  "  The  destruction  of  a 
town." 

2.  Death ;  slaughter  ;  massacre.  "  The  de- 
struction of  my  kindred."  Ex.  viii.  6. 

3.  The  state  of  being  destroyed  ;  ruin.  "  So 
near  destruction  brought."  Waller. 

4.  Cause  of  destruction.  "  The  destrttction 
that  wasteth  at  noonday."  Ps.  xci.  6. 

5.  (Theol.)  Eternal  death ;  annihilation. iJwcA;. 
Syn. —  See  Ruin. 

D?-STRUC'TION-IST,  n.     1.  One  who  favors  de- 
struction ;  a  destructive,     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 
2.  {Theol.)   One  who  believes  that  the  final 
punishment  of  the  wicked  consists  in  a  total  ex- 
tinction of  being,  or  annihilation.  Buck. 

D^I-STRUC'TIVE,  a.  [L.  destructivus  ;  It.  distrut- 
tivo  ;  Sp.  destructive  ;  Fr.  destructif.]  That  de- 
stroys ;  »uinous  ;  wasting  ;  mischievous  ;  perni- 
cious :  deadly  ;  —  with  of  or  to,  when  followed  by 
the  object.  "  Destructive  ^res."  Drydeii.  "De- 
structive of  all  politeness."  Addison.  "De- 
structive to  the  strength."  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Deadly,  Final. 

DE-STRUC'TJVE,  w.  A  destroyer;  a  radical  re- 
former; destructionist ;  —  a  term  of  reproach 
from  political  opponents.  Qm,  Rev. 

DE-STRUC'TJVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  destructive  manner. 

D^-STRUC'TIVE-NESS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing destructive. 

Consider  . . .  the  excessive,  unavoidable  destructireness  of 
these  monstrous  ways  to  the  speedy  peace  and  settlement  (jf 
our  church  and  state.  Prynne. 

2.  {Phren.)  A  propensity  to  destroy,  kill,  or 

murder.  Combe. 

t  D^-STRUCT'OR,  n.    A  destroyer.  Boyle. 

DES-U-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  desudatio  ;  de,  used  inten- 
sively, and  sudo,  to  sweat.]  {Med.)  A  profuse 
and  inordinate  sweating  ;  —  a  term  most  com- 
monly applied  to  an  eruption  of  small  pimples, 
like  millet-seed,  appearing  chiefly  on  children, 
and  owing  to  a  want  of  cleanliness.   Dunglison. 

DES'UR-TUDE  (des'we-tud)  [de-s'we-tud,  W.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wb. ;  de'swe-tud,  S. ;  de-su'e- 
tud,  E.  Ash'],  n.  [L.  destietudo  ;  desuesco,  to 
disuse ;  de,  priv.,  and  suesco,  to  become  accus- 
tomed ;  It.  dissuetudine ;  Fr.  dfisu^tifde.]  Ces- 
sation of  use,  practice,  or  custom  ;  discontinu- 
ance ;  disuse. 

This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  wise  laws  have  suffered 
a  sort  of  tacit  repeal  by  a  general  consent  in  the  neglect  of 
them,  and  have  passed  into  desuetude.  Horsley, 

DJ^-SUL'PHU-RATE,  V.  a.     \i.  desl'LPHURATed  ; 

pp.  DESVLPHIRATING,  DESULPHURATED.]       To 

deprive  of  sulphur.  Sm.art. 


D?-SUL'PHy-RA-TION,  n.  {Chem.)  The  act,  or 
the  operation,  of  depriving  of  sulphur.  Maunder, 

II  DES'UL-TO-RI-LY,  ad.    In  a  desultory  manner. 

II  DES'UL,-TO-R!-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
desultory.  Boyle. 

||tDES-yL-T6'Rl-OUS,a.  Desultory;  immethod- 
ical.     "  Z)esMtorjOMs  and  light."       Bp.  Taykr. 

II  DES'UL-TO-RY  [dgs'ul-tnr-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wb.  ;  de-sul'tur-e,  Ash,  Eniick], 
a.  [L.  desultorius  ;  de,  from,  and  salio,  to  leap  ; 
desilio,  desultus,  to  leap.] 

1.  By  starts  and  leaps  ;  irregular.  "  Desul- 
tory pace."  Warton. 

2.  Roving  from  one  thing  to  another  ;  un- 
connected ;  unsettled ;  imniethodical. 

This  makes  my  reading  wild  and  demdtory;  and  T  seek 
refuge  ;rom  the  uneasiness  of  thought  from  any  book  .  . . 
that  can  engage  my  attention.  iVarbnrlon. 

4®"  "  Desultory  means,  properly,  leaping,  as  a  rider 
in  the  circus  does,  from  the  back  of  one  running  liorse 
to  another,  this  rider  being  technically  called  a  de- 
sultor;  and  the  word  being  transferred  from  him  to 
those  who  suddenly  and  abruptly  change  their  courses 
of  study."     'J'rench. 

t  D^-SUME',  V.  a.     [L.  desuTM) ;  de,  from,  and  sm- 
oose.l     To  take  from  or  away ;  to  bor- 


mo,  to  choose.] 
row. 


Hale. 


DE-SY-n6N'Y-MIZE,  v.  a.  To  show  not  to  be 
synonymous ;  to  cause  to  be  different  in  mean- 
ing. Trench.     Coleridge. 

Dip-TACH',  ?;.  a.  [^Tt.  distaccare;  S-p.  desfacar  ; 
Fr.  detacher.]     [i.  detached  ;  ^j9.  detaching, 

DETACHED.] 

1.  To  sever  ;  to  disjoin  ;  to  separate  ;  to  dis- 
engage ;  to  part  from. 

They  are  instruments  in  the  hands  of  our  Maker ...  to 
detach  us  from  the  present  scene,  to  fix  our  affections  on 
things  above.  Portcus. 

2.  {Mil.  &  Naval.)  To  send  away,  as  a  part 
of  a  military  force,  or  of  a  fleet,  for  a  particular 
service.  "  A  detached  body  of  the  P'rcnch  ly- 
ing in  their  way."  Bui-net. 

Syn.  —  See  Separate. 

D^-TACHED'  (de-tacht'),  p.  a.  1.  Separated  ; 
disengaged  ;  parted  from. 

2.  {Mil.  &  Naval.)  Sent  on  a  particular  ser- 
vice ;  as,  "  A  detached  body  of  troops." 

3.  {Paint.)  Applied  to  all  objects  in  a  picture 
which  appear  to  stand  out  from  those  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  Brande. 

De-TACH'M?NT,  n.     [Fr.  detachement.] 

1.  The  act  of  detaching  or  separating. 

2.  The  thing  or  part  detached.       Blackmore. 

3.  A  body  of  troops  sent  out  from  the  main 
army,  or  a  number  of  ships  selected  from  a  fleet 
for  a  particular  service. 

'Tis  not  for  our  own  strength,  brother  Shandy;  a  sentinel 
in  a  wooden  sentry-box  might  as  well  pretend  to  stand  it  out 
against  a  detachment  of  flfty  men.  we  are  upheld  by  the 
grace  and  the  assistance  of  the  best  of  beings.  Stertte. 

D?-TAiL'  (de-tal'),  v.  a.  [Fr.  df'tailler ;  de,  off, 
and  tailler,  to   cut.]     [i.   detailed  ;  pp.  DE- 

TAILING,  DETAILED.] 

1.  To  relate  particularly  ;  to  particularize ; 
to  display  minutely,  or  part  by  part ;  to  enu- 
merate ;  to  relate  ;  to  recount. 

His  [Evelyn's]  life  may  be  found  detailed  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  his  Sculptura.  WalpnU. 

2.  {Mil.)  To  detach,  as  troops  for  a  particu- 
lar service.  Clarke. 

D5-TAIL',  or  DE'TAIL  (115)  [dP-tal',  S.  W.  P.  J. 
E.  F.  Ja.  K.  R.  Wb. ;  de'tal,  Sm.  CL],  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  minute  account  or  relation  ;  an  account 
by  particulars  ;  narration  ;  recital ;  narrative. 

At  last,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  [Job]  re- 
sumes the  detail  of  his  own  misery.  Louth. 

2.  pi.  The  minor  parts  of  a  composition  es- 
sential to  its  truth  or  finish.  Fairholt. 

3.  {Mil.)  A  body  of  troops  detached  for  a 
particular  service  ;  a  detachment.  Chirke. 

4®-  Smart  and  Clarke  appear  to  be  the  only  Eng- 
lish orthoepists  who  place  the  word  deUiil  in  that 
class  of  words  of  two  syllables  which,  when  nouns, 
have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  when  verbs, 
on  the  second.  It  is  common  in  the  United  States  to 
pronounce  it,  when  a  noun,  dl'tnil. 

D^-TAILED',  p.  a.  Minutelv  related  or  recited; 
particular  ;  as,  "  A  detailed  account." 

D5-TAIL'5R  (de-tal 'er),  n.    One  who  details 
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C?-TArN'(d?-«R')f  »•  O'  [L.  rfeft'nco;  tfe,  priv., 
nndtetuH),  to  hold  ;  It.  detinere  ;  Sp.  detener ;  Fr. 
<^/wu>.]  [i.  detained;  pp.  detaining,  de- 
tained.] 

1.  To  withhold  ;  to  keep  back. 

Detain  not  tho  wagca  of  the  hireling.  Bp.  Taiilor. 

2.  To  hold  in  custody  ;  to  confine.  "  De- 
tained in  prison  for  his  offence."  Hall. 

3.  To  restrain  from  departure  ;  to  retain. 

For  pity  now  the  can  no  more  detain  him.  Sliak. 

Syn.  — See  Hold. 

ng-TAIN'DpR,  n.  (Laic.)  A  writ  for  holdina;  one 
in  custody.  —  Sec  Detinue.  Johnson. 

D{;-TAIN'5R,  n.  1.  One  who  detains  or  with- 
holds.    "  The  dctaituis  of  tithes."    Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  t Detention.  "Angry  at  his  longer  de- 
tainer." lip-  Sma/ridf/e. 

3.  (Law.)  The  act  of  unlawfully  keeping 
another  out  of  possession  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments. Burrill. 

D?-TAIN'MpNT,  n.  The  act  of  detaining ;  de- 
tention.    "  Detainment  in  prison."  Blackstone. 

D^-TftCT',  r.  a.  [L.  ddego,  detectus  ;  de,  priv., 
and  tego,  to  cover.]  [t.  detected  ;  pp.  detect- 
ing, DETECTED.] 

1.  To  lay  bare,  as  that  which  was  meant  to 
be  concealed  ;  to  discover ;  to  find  out,  as  a 
crime  or  artifice  ;  to  convict. 

Their  weakly  frauds  his  keen  replies  detect.       Drj/den. 

2.  t  To  accuse  ;  to  complain  of. 

He  wa«  untruly  judged  to  have  preached  such  articles  as 
he  was  detected  of.  Sir  T.  Store. 

Syn.  —  To  detect  is  to  lay  bare  what  was  meant  to 
be  concealed  ;  to  diicorer  is  to  find  out,  or  to  lay  bare, 
what  was  covered  ;  to  uncocer  is  to  take  off  the  cover. 
To  deteH  a  criminal  is  to  find  out  or  discover  his 
crime ;  to  conaict  him  is  to  prove  him  guilty. 

Dg-TftCT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  detected  or 
found  out ;  discoverable.  Gent.  Mag. 

Dp-TfiCT'fR,  n.     One  who  detects.  Shak. 

Ug-TKC'TtON,  n.     [L.  di-tectio.'] 

1.  The  act  of  detecting  ;  discovery,  as  of  guilt, 
fraud,  or  of  atiy  thing  hidden.  "  The  detection 
of  this  day's  black  conspiracy."  Barrow. 

Not  onlv  the  sea,  but  rivers  and  ruins  also,  are  instru- 
mental to  tliu  detection  of  amber  and  other  fossils.  Woodward. 

2.  The  state  of  being  detected ;  conviction. 

D5-TftC'T|VE,  a.  That  detects  or  discovers; 
that  finds  out  any  thing  concealed.        Dickens. 

Dg-Tfic'TlVE,  n.  One  wha  detects ;  a  policeman 
employed  to  detect  oftcnders. 

For  fifteen  years  there  was  no  establishment  of  detectives 
connected  with  the  police.  Vu.  Hev. 

The  deticlire  stands  in  a  very  diS'erent  position  from  the 
ordinary  policeman.  (Ju.  Hew 

Dp-TgCT'OR,  n.     [L]     Dctectcr.  Raleigh. 

t  De-Tf:N'p-BR.\TE,  t.  a.  [L.  de,  priv.,  and  ten- 
ebrtp,  darkness.]     To  dispel  darkness.         Ash, 

D^-TfiNT',  n.  [L.  defentus;  Fr.  d'tmte.']  A 
slop  which  locks  and  unlocks  the  machinery  of 
a  clock  in  striking.  Brande. 

D5-TE.\'  riox,  «.  [L.  detentio  ;  It.  detenzione  ; 
8p.  detenvion  ;  Fr.  d  tention.] 

1.  The  act  of  detaining  or  withholding.  "  The 
detention  of  debts  long  since  due."  Shak. 

2.  Restraint ;  confinement ;  imprisonment. 

Notliinp  could  assure  the  quiet  of  both  realms but  their 

aeteiUum  m  safe  custody.  Sitolswood. 

3.  Enforced  delay  ;  state  of  being  detained. 

Minding  to  proceed  farther  south,  without  long  r/«r>>n(ion 
in  those  parts,  he  dismissed  them.  llackluyt, 

D5-TliR',  V.  a.  fL.  deteireo  ;  de,  off,  and  terreo, 
to  frighten.]  Ci.  deterred  ;  pp.  deterring, 
DETKKHED.]  To  discourage  by  terror,  difficulty, 
or  danger ;  to  cause  to  desist :  to  hinder. 

But  thee  or  fear  deter*,  or  sloth  detains.  Pope. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  any  man  should  be  deterred  »>om 
I!  holy  and  virtuous  life  for  fear  of  the  labiT  and  pains  of  It. 

THIolson. 
Syn.  —  One  is  deterred  from  rnmmoncini;an  under- 
taking by  fear,  danger,  or   dlllicully  ;    prrrrnted  or 
hindfrfd,  by  obstacles  ;  diirourased  or  di.theartettcd  in 
prosecuting  it,  by  want  of  a  prospect  of  success. 

lJt-TiiR(^E',  V.  a.  [L.  detergeo  ;  de,  off,  and  ter- 
yro,  to  wipe ;  It.  detergir'v ;  Fr.  dterger.]     [t. 

DETERGED  ;  p/>.    DETERGING,    DETERGED.]      To 

Wipe  off;  to  cleanse,  as  a  sore.  Wiseman. 


D?-TliR'0?NT,  a.  [It.  Sf  Sp.  detergmte ;  Fr.  de- 
tergent^ Having  the  power  of  cleansing ;  de- 
tersive. 

The  food  ought  to  be  nourishing  and  detergent.  Arimthnnt. 

Dg-TiiR'^^NT,  n.  That  which  cteanses.  "  Tar- 
water,  as  a  detergent."  Bp.  Berkt^teg. 

D^-TE'Rl-O-RATE, ».  a.  [L.  deterioro,  detcriora- 
tus ;  deterior,  worse  ;  It.  deteriornre ;  Sp.  dete- 
riorar  ;  Fr.  d-teriorer.]    [i.  deteriorated  ;  pp. 

DETERIORATING,  DETERIORATED.]     To  impair  ; 

to  make  worse. 

We  have  our  I^tin-English  counterparts  "to  ameliorate" 
and  "to  deteriorate^  and  the  Uin^uu^e  ought  not  to  l>e  im- 
poverished by  the  loss  of  the  Suxou-Kuglish  counteriwrtii 
'•  to  lietter"  and  "  to  worsen."  keed. 

Dp-TE'Rl-9-RATE,  v.  n.  To  grow  worse  ;  to 
degenerate;  -ds,  " Soil  deteriorates."         Umart. 

De-TE-Rl-9-RA"riQN,  «.  \\t.  deteriorazione  \  Sp. 
deterioracion  ;  Fr.  detiTioration.]  The  act  of 
making,  or  of  growing,  worse  ;  degeneracy.  "  A 
regular  progress  of  deterioration.  Guthrie. 

Dg-TE-RI-oR'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  worse ;  degeneracy.  Craig. 

Dg-TER'Mg.N'T,  n.     1.  The  act  of  deterring, 
2.  Hinderance  ;  cause  of  discouragement. 

These  are  not  all  the  detcrnieiits  that  opposed  my  obeying 
you.  ISoyle. 

D5-TER-M[-NA-BlL'I-TV,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing determinable.  Coleridge. 

D5-TER'Mt-NA-BLE,  a.  [L.  determinahilis ;  It. 
determituihite  ;  Sp.  determina/jle.'l  That  may 
be  determined  ;  conclusive  :  —  definite. 

The  point  now  before  us  is  not  wholly  determinable  from 
the  bare  grammatical  use  of  the  words.  South. 

D5-TER'M1-NA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
determinable,     [ii.]  Scott. 

D5-TER'MI-NANT,  a.  Causing  determination  ; 
that  determines.  Coleridge. 

D^I-TER'MI-NAnT,  n.  That  which  determines, 
or  causes  determination.  Ec.  Rev. 

t  DP-TER'MI-NAte,  t).  o.  [L.  determino,  deter- 
minatus.]     To  determine.  Shak. 

D5-TER'MI-NATE,  a.  1.  Definite ;  fixed.  "A 
determinate  number  of  feet."  Dryden, 

2.  Established  ;  settled  ;  positive  ;  definite ; 
explicit ;  express  ;  detennined. 

By  the  determinate  counsel  of  God.  Ad*  ii.  2S. 

3.  Decisive ;  conclusive ;  resolute  ;  fixed. 

r  the  progn'88  of  this  business, 
Ere  a  ileterminate-  resolution,  he  — 
I  mean  the  bishop  —  did  require  a  respite.  Shak. 

4.  {Math.)  Admitting  one  solution,  or  of  a 
limited  number  of  solutions  ;  as,  "  A  determi- 
nate problem."  Davies  Sg  Peck. 

Bf-TER'MI-NATE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  determinate  man- 
ner ;  resolutely ;  uiichangeably. 

DE-TER'MI-NATE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
determinate.  Perry. 

Dt;-TER-M|-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  dctertninatio  ;  It. 
deter minazione  ;  Sp.  detcrminacion ;  Fr.  deter- 
mination.'] 

1.  The  act  of  determining  or  deciding ;  de- 
cision ;  award.  "  The  speedy  determination  of 
civil  and  criminal  causes."  Siciji. 

2.  The  result  of  deliberiition  ;  resolution. 
They  have  acquainted  me  with  their  determination.  Shak. 

3.  Absolute  direction  to  a  certain  end. 

When  we  voluntarily  waste  much  of  our  lives,  that  remiss- 
ness can  by  no  means  conslut  with  a  constant  f/e/«r»ii«n/ton 
of  will  or  desire  to  the  greatest  apparent  good.  Locke. 

4.  (f^w.)  A  ceasing,  termination,  or  coming 
to  an  end  ;  —  distinguished  from  expiration,  as 
depending  upon  contingency.  "Any  sudden 
determinat'On  of  his  estate."  Bl'ickxtone. 

5.  {Physics.)  The  tendency  of  a  body  in  any 
particular  direction.  Maunder. 

DfterminiitioH  of  binnd,  (JUed.)  aa  excessive  flow  of 
the  blood  to  some  part.  Ilohlyn. 

Syn.  — See  Decision. 

DR-TER'MI-NA-tTve,  a.  [It.  <^  Sp.  d4!termina- 
tivo ;  Fr.  di/erminntif.] 

1.  That  determines  or  makes  a  limitation. 

If  the  term  addo<l  to  make  up  the  complex  subject  docs 
not  nwessarily  or  ci»nstantly  belong  to  it,  then  it  is  dftenniHa^ 
tire,  and  limits  the  suhiooi  to  a  particular  i>art  of  its  exten- 
sion! as,  "  Kvery  pious  man  is  happy."  HVifto. 

2.  Directing  to  a.rcrtain  end.  "  The  .  .  .  rf**- 
terminatite  power  of  a  just  cause."    Bramhall. 


DS-TfiR'MI-NA-TQR,  n.    [L.]    One  who  deter- 

r.     [«.} 


mines ;  detcrniinei 


Brovme. 


D?;-TER'.M|.NE  (d?-njr'iiiin),  r.  a.  [L.  drtermino  ; 
de,  off,  and  termino,  to  bound  ;  It.  dt-terminare ; 
Sp.  dvterminar ;  Fr.  determiner.]  [i.  detkk- 
mined;  pp.  determining,  determined.] 

1.  To  bound  ;  to  limit.  "That  hill  which  de- 
termines  their  view  at  a  distance."       Atterbury. 

2.  To  fix  permanently  ;  to  settle  ;  to  adjiwt ; 
to  conclude  ;  to  decide. 

Milton's  subject .  .  .  does  not  drlenmnr  the  fiOe  of  sinrl* 
persons  or  nations,  but  of  a  whole  sprciea.  Addirtm. 

3.  To  resolve  on  :  to  purpose  ;  to  design.  "  De 
termined,  not  ccmcludcd."  Shak. 

Evil  is  delermiHed  against  our  master.        I  Sam.  xxv.  IT 

4.  To  influence  ;  to  give  a  direction  to. 

The  will  is  said  to  l>e  delermineri  when,  in  rnns«|uenc«-  of 
some  action  or  iiiHuenvr,  its  ciiuice  is  directed  to,  and  t'xrd 
upon,  a  partieuUr  object.  fCdtranJt, 

5.  {I^Mio.)  To  cause  to  cease  or  terminate; 
to  bring  to  an  end. 

Where  a  tenant  holils  his  estate  at  the  wilt  of  his  lessor,  the 
latter  may  determine  his  will,  and  put  him  out  wbem-vrr  he 
pleases.  litariU. 

6.  tTo  deprive  of  life;  to  destroy. 

Tni  sickness  hath  delermineil  me.  Shak. 

D5-TER'M|NE,  v.  n.  1.  To  conclude  ;  to  decide. 
"  The  learned  shall  determine."  Locke. 

2.  t  To  end ;  to  terminate ;  to  cease. 

The  danger  determined  by  their  death*.  Ilngieard. 

D5;-TER'M|NED  (d?-ter'mind),  p.  a.  Decided  ; 
resolute  ;  firmly  resolved  ;  fixed  ;  firm  ;  inflexi- 
ble ;  as,  "  A  determined  enemy." 

Dg-TER'MIN-eD-LY,  ad.  In  a  determined  man- 
ner. Qu.  Rev. 

D5-TER'M|N-PR,  n.     One  who  determines. 

D5-TER'M1N-1?.M,  n.  {Met.)  The  doctrine  th^ 
motives  invincibly  determine  the  will. 

This  name  is  applied,  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  to  the  doctrlna 
of  lIoblH-s,  as  contradistinguished  from  tlic  ancient  doctrin* 
of  fatalism.  fkminff. 

DE-TgR-RA'TlON,  n.  [L.  de,  out  of,  and  terra, 
the  earth  ;  Fr.  deterrer,  to  unearth.]  The  act 
of  digging  any  thing  from  the  earth  ;  the  act  of 
unburying  or  disinterring.  Woodtcard. 

Dg-TfiR'RpxCE,  n.  That  which  deters ;  hinder- 
ance.    [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

DE-TER'R(;NT,  n.  That  which  deters  or  hinders ; 
a  preventive.  Ec.  Rev. 

D?-TER'SION,  n.  [L.  detergo,  d4tersua ;  Sp.*Fr. 
detersion.]     The  act  of  cleansing  a  sore. 

I  furthered  the  determm  of  the  ulcer  by  rubbing  ii  with 
vitriol  stone.  H'tsuiuiM. 

Dg-TER'SIVE,  a.  [It.  detersiro;  Fr.  d^tersi/.] 
Having  power  to  cleanse  ;  detergent.  "  A 
strong  lye,  very  detersive."  Holland. 

D5-TiiR'SJVE,  rt.  {Med.)  An  ahplication  that 
cleanses  wounds  or  sores.  "  L  leers  dressed 
with  detersives."  Wiseman. 

D^-TER'SIVE-LV,  ad.    In  a  detersive  manner. 

Dp-TKR'SJVE-N£SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
tersive, or  of  having  power  to  cleanse.         Ash. 

Dp-T£ST',  r.  a.  [L.  detestor ;  de,  concerning,  and 
testor,  to  be  a  witness  ;  It.  dt-fentare  ;  Sp.  d^'trs- 
tar ;  Fr.  d- tester.]  ii.  detected  ;  ftp.  detest- 
ing, detf-sted.]  To  dislike  exceedingly ;  to 
hate  ;  to  abhor ;  to  loathe ;  to  abominate. 

For  as  the  gates  of  Hades  I  drtrM 

The  sordid  wretch  whom  want  can  tempt  to  lie.    (.\nrper. 

Pyn.  — See  .\BIIOR. 

Dg-T6ST'A-BI-E,  rt.  [It.  detestabile  ;  Sp.  detes- 
table; Fr.  d  testable.]  That  may  be  detested; 
hateful ;  execrable  ;  very  odious;  abominable. 

By  reason  of  his  cruilty  he  liecame  detectable.         Cdal. 

Syn.  — See  Abominable. 

D?-Tf:aT'A-BLE.N£S8,fi.  The  quality  of  being 
detestable.  Clarke. 

D5-T£ST'.\-BLY,  ad.     Hatefully  ;   abominably. 

t  Dg-T£ST'ATE,  c.  a. To  detest.  State  TriaLi,\Gi9. 

DfiT-pS-TA'TIOV.  w.  [L-  drtestatio;  It.  detesta- 
zione;  Sp.  detestacion ;  Fr.  detestation.]  The 
act  of  detesting ;  strong  dislike  ;  hatred ;  ab- 
horrence ;  abomination. 

Lore  of  God  will  Inspire  us  with  a  detettatitm  fiw  ain.  ■• 
what  is  of  all  thing*  moat  cuntrao'  to  hUdirinc  nature.  Stei/t. 
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D5-t£st'JPD,  p.  a.  Hated  ;  abominated  ;  ab- 
horred.    "  Ithaca's  detested  shore."       Dri/den. 

Dp-TKST'ipR,  n.     One  who  detests.  Hopkins. 

Dg-THRONE',  V.  a.  [L.  de,  from,  and  thromis, 
a   throne  ;    Fr.   detroner.  —  See  Thkone.]     \i. 

DETHllONED  ;  pp.   DETIIKONING,    DETHHONED.] 

To  divest  of  regality  or  sovereign  power ;  to 
depose  from  the  throne.  "  The  question  of  de- 
throning .  .  .  kings."  Burke. 

Dt;-THRONE'MgNT,  n.  The  act  of  dethroning. 
"  The  dethronement  of  Philip."       Boliiigbroke. 

Dp-THRON'fiR,  n.    One  who  dethrones.  Arnway. 

f-  Dg-THRO-NI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  dethron- 
ing ;  dethronement.  Hall. 

+  up-THRO'NIZE,  V.  a.    To  dethrone.    Cotgrave. 

DKT'I-NET,  w.  [L.,  he  detains.']  (La?P.)  A  term 
anciently  used  in  declaring  m  certain  actions 
of  debt,  as  against  executors  and  administrators, 
&c. :  —  a  term  applied  to  the  action  of  replevin 
where  it  is  founded  on  the  wrongful  detention 
of  a  thing.  Burrill. 

DET'J-NUE,  or  D5;-TTN'1;E  [det'e-nu,  K.  Sm.  Wb. 
Brande,  Crabb  ;  de-tlii'u,  iS.  ,)'.  Ja.'\,  n.  [Fr. 
d<'tenue.]  (Law.)  A  species  of  piTsonal  action 
which  lies  to  recover  the  specific  possession  of 
a  personal  chattel  wrongfully  detained  from  an- 
other, where  the  original  taking  was  lawful,  (as 
where  the  possession  was  acquired  by  delivery, 
finding,  &c.,)  or  its  value,  and  damages  for  its 
detention.  Burrill. 

PET'O-NATE,  V.  n.  [L.  detono,  detonatus  ;  de, 
down,  and  tono,  to  thunder ;  Sp.  detonar  ;  Fr.  di^- 

tO)ier.]  [i.  DETONATED  ;  pp.  DETON'ATINO,  DET- 
ONATED.] (Chem.)  To  ignite  andexplode  with 
a  loud  report ;  to  make  a  noise  like  thunder. 
"  The  mixture  detonates."  Brande. 

DET'O-NATE,  v.  a.  (Chem.)  To  cause  to  explode 
with  a  loud  report ;  to  inflame  so  as  to  produce 
explosion  ;  to  explode.  Brande. 

DET'O-NAT-JNG,  j9.  a.     Exploding. 

Detonating  powder,  fulniiiiatiiin  mercury,  silver,  and 
other  compounds  which  explode  with  a  loud  noise 
when  struck  or  heated.  —  Detonating  tube,  a  stout  glass 
tube  used  by  chemists  for  tlie  detonatioo  of  gaseous 
bodies. 

d£t-0-NA'TION,  n.  [It.  detonazione ;  St^.  deto- 
nacion  ;  Fr.  detonation.']  {Chem.)  The  act  of 
detonating  ;  an  explosion  by  the  inflammation 
of  combustible  bodies.  Boyle. 

DET-O-NI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  exploding,  as 
in  the  case  of  certain  combustible  bodies.   Craig. 

DET'O-NIZE,  c.  a.  {Chem.)  To  cause  to  explode  ; 
to  detonate.     '^  Detonized  nitre."        Arbuthnot. 

DET'O-NIZE,  V.  n.  To  explode ;  to  detonate.  Smart. 

Df-TOR'SION,  n.  A  wresting;  a  perversion.  Donne. 

Df-TORT',  V.  a.  [L.  detorqueo,  detortus  ;  de,  from, 

■       -     -  .]    r 

ED.] 

wrest  from  the  original  import,  meaning,  or  de- 
sign ;  to  twist;  to  pervert,     [u.] 

The  Arians, ...  by  corrupting,  detorted  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture to  their  sense.  Jianimund. 

DtiroUR  (d^-iot),  n.  [Fr.]  A  turning ;  a  wind- 
ing ;  a  circuitous  way.  Dean  Tucker. 

DP-TrAcT',  v.  n.  [L.  detraho,  detractiis ;  de, 
from,  and  traho,  tractus,  to  draw ;  It.  detrarre ; 
Sp.  detractor ;  Fr.  detracter.']  [i.  detuacted  ; 
2}p.  detkacting,  detracted.]  To  depreciate 
the  merit,  the  motives,  or  the  good  deeds  of  an- 
other ;  to  derogate  ;  —  with.  fro7n. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  detract  both  from  the  moral  and 
literary  character  of  Cicero.  Knox. 

Syn.  —  See  Asperse,  Disparage,  Slander. 
DP-TRACT',  v.  a.    1.  To  take  away  ;  to  withdraw. 

The  multitude  of  partners  does  detract  nothing  from  each 
man's  private  share.  Boyle. 

2.  To  depreciate  the  merit  of;  to  defame. 

Detracting  what  laboriously  we  do.  Drayton. 

DP-TRAcT'?R,  n.  One  who  detracts  ;  a  detract- 
or.    "  Detracters  and  malicious  writers."  Noi-th. 

Dg-TRACT'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  detracting  manner. 

Dp-TRAc'TION,  n.  [L.  detractio  ;  It.  detrazione; 
Sp.  detraccion  ;  Fr.  detraction.] 


and  torqueo,  to  twist ;    Fr.  detorquer.]     U.  de- 
touted  ;     pp.    DETORTING,     DETOllTED.]        To 


1.  A  withdrawing  ;  a  taking  away.  "  The 
detraction  of  eggs  of  the  said  wild-fowl."  Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  detracting  ;  depreciation;  slan- 
der ;  defamation. 

Thieving  and  detraction,  near  akin. 
No  twins  more  lilcei  they  seemed  almost  the  same: 
One  stole  the  goods,  the  other  the  good  uume.  1'.  Fletcher. 

Syn.  —  See  Slander. 

D^-TRAC'TIOUS  (-shus),  a.  Lessening  the  honor 
of;  detractory;  disHonorable.     [ii.]      Johnson. 

D^-TRAc'TIVE,  a.   1.  Tending  to  detract  or  draw 
away  ;  drawing.  "  A  detractive  plaster."  Knight. 
2.  Disposed  to  detract  from  merit ;  derogat- 
ing ;  disparaging.     '*  An  envious  and  detractive 
adversary."  Bp.  Morton. 

D5-TRAC'T(VE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
detractive.  '  Ash. 

DP-TrAct'OR,  n.     [L.]    1.  One  who  detracts ;  a 

defamer.  Burton. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  muscle  that   draws  down   the 

part  to  which  it  is  attached.  Crabb. 

DJP-TrAc'TO-RY,  a.  Defamatory;  derogatory. 
"The  detractory  lie."  Arbuthnot. 

D5-TRAcT'R5SS,  n.  A  woman  who  detracts  ;  a 
censorious  woman.  Addison. 

t  D5;-TRECT',  V.  a.  [L.  detrecto.]  To  draw  back 
from  ;  to  refuse  ;  to  decline.  Fotherby. 

tDET-R^C-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  detrectatio.]  The 
act  of  refusing ;  a  declining.  Cockeram. 

DET'RJ-MENT,  n.  [L.  dctrimentum ;  de,  off,  and 
tero,  tritus,  to  rub ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  detrimento ;  Fr. 
detriment.]  Loss;  damage;  mischief;  injury; 
hurt ;  disadvantage. 

a  present  personal  detriment  is  so  heavy  where  it  falls,  and 
so  instant  in  its  operation,  that  the  cold  commendation  of  a 
public  advantage  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  a  match  tor 
the  quick  sensibility  of  a  private  loss.  Jiurke. 

Sya..  —  See  Injury,  Loss. 

DET'RJ-MENT,  v.  a.  To  make  worse ;  to  injure ; 
to  harm  ;  to  hurt.  More. 

DET-RI-MEN'TAL,  a.  Causing  detriment ;  inju- 
rious ;  hurtful ;  mischievous.  "  Prejudices  which 
are  detrimental  to  our  country."  Addison. 

DET-RI-MEN'TAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
detrimental  or  hurtful.  Scott. 

Dp-TRI'TAL,  a.  Relating  to  detritus  ;  crumbling; 
wearing  away.  Dr.  Allen. 

D?-TRIte',  a.  [L.  detritus.]  "Worn  out.     Clarke. 

D{:-TRI"TION  (de-trish'yn),  n.  [L.  detero,  detri- 
tus.] The  act  of  wearing  away.  "The  gradual 
detrition  of  time."  Stevens. 

Dg-TRl'TUS,  n.  [L.]  {Geol.)  Deposits  of  sub- 
stiinces  comminuted  by  attrition;  —  the  larger 
fragments  being  usually  termed  debris. 

Sand  is  the  detritus  of  silicious  rocks.        Ruschenberger. 

D5-TRUDE'  (de-triid'),  v.  a.  [L.  detrudo ;  de, 
do%vn,  and  trudo,  to  thrust ;    It.  detrudere.]     [i. 

DETRUDED  ;  pp.   DETRl'DING,  DETRUDED.]   TO 

thrust  down  ;  to  force  into  a  lower  place. 

The  torpid  sap.  detruded  to  the  root 

By  wintry  winds.  Thomson. 

D?-TRUN'CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  detrunco,  detruncatus ; 
de,  off,  and  tnmco,  to  lop.]  [i.  detruncated  ; 
pp.  detruncating,  detruncated.]  To  cut 
off;  to  lop  ;  to  shorten.  Cockeram. 

DET-RUN-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  detruncatio.]  The 
act  of  lopping,  cutting,  or  abbreviating. 

It  may  sometimes  happen,  by  hasty  detnincation,  that  the 
general  tendency  of  the  sentence  may  be  changed.   Johnson. 

Dt;-TRtf'§ION  (de-tril'zhun,  93),  n.  [L.  detrusio  ; 
It.  detrusione.]  The  act  of  detruding  or  forcing 
down;  a  thrusting  down.  "Their  [the  rebel 
angels']  dejection  and  detrusion  into  the  caligi- 
nous  regions  of  the  air."  Hallywell. 

DET-y-MES'CpNCE,  n.  [L.  detumesco,  detumes- 
cens,  to  cease  swelling ;  It.  defumescenza  ;  Fr. 
detumesceiice.]  Diminution  of  swelling;  subsi- 
dence of  any  thing  swollen.  Cudworth. 

DE'TUR.  [L.,  let  it  be  given.]  A  term  applied 
to  a  book  given  as  a  present  to  a  meritorious 
undergraduate  in  Harvard  University.     Peirce. 

t  DET-UR-BA'TION,  n.  [L.  deturbo,  deturbatus, 
to  drive  down.]     Degradation.  Bailey. 

D5-TURN',  V.  a.  [Fr.  detourner.]  To  deter.  Digby. 


t  D?-TUR'pAte,  v.  a.    [L.  deturpo,  deturpatus.\ 
To  defile  ;  to  contaminate.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DEUCE  (dus),  n.  '[Fr.  deux,  two.]     A  card  or  a 
die  with  two  spots  upon  it.  Shak. 

DEUCE 
DEUSE 


^^^  I  (dus),  n.     [Dusius,  a  term  applied  by 
USE  )  the  Gauls  to  a  demon.]     The  devil :  a 


'  ■>  i  n.  f  Gr.  (5ffcrfpo5,  second, 
Y,      )  and    naOof,    suftcring.] 


DEU'S^D,  a.  Devilish  ;  excessive.  "  The  man 
had  a  deused  deal  of  pride."     [Low.]         Todd. 

DEU-TE'Ri-ON,  n.  [Gr.  fifvrlpiov.]  {Med.)  The 
secundfcies  ;  the  after-birth.  Crabb, 

UEU'Tp-RO-CA-NON']-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  i5f iTfpof ,  the 
second,  and  KnvoviK(H,  canonical.  — See  Canon.] 
{Eccl.)  Applied  to  those  books  of  Scripture  that 
were  taken  into  the  canon  after  the  rest.  Buck. 

DEU-TlJR-OG'A-MiST  (dS-t?r-5g'fi-mist),  n.  [Gr. 
f)iVTfpiiyaniu>,  to  marry  a  second  time.]  One  who 
marries  a  second  time.  Goldsmith. 

DEU-TfR-OG'A-MV  (du-ter-Bg'ei-nie),  n.  [Gr.  i5fw. 
repoyania.]     A  second  marriage.         Goldsmith. 

DEU-TJ;R-0N'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  <5f trfpoc,  second,  and 
vSjiOi,  law.]  The  fifth  and  last  book  of  Moses,  or 
of  the  Pentateuch;  —  so  called  from  being  a 
repetition  of  the  law. 

DEU-Tg-ROP-A-THI' 

deu-t5-r6p'a-thy, 

{Med.)  A  secondary  disease,  or  sympathetic  af^ 
fection  of  one  part  with  another,  as  of  Iveadache 
from  an  overloaded  stomach.  Dunglison. 

DEU-T(;R-6s'CO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  Setripos,  second,  and 
oKoiriui,  to  perceive.] 

1.  The  second  meaning;  the  meaning  beyond 
the  literal  sense.  Browne. 

2.  Second  sight,     [r.]  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

DEU-TFiR-OX'iDE,  n.  [Gr.  iedrepof,  second,  and 
Eng.  oxide.]     {Chem.)  Deutoxide.  Smart. 

DEUT-HY-DR6g'U-RET,       )  „.        [Gr.     ^,6„p„5, 
DEU-TO-HY-DROG'r-RET,  )   second,    and    Eng. 
hydrogen.]    { Chem.)  A  compound  of  two  equiv- 
alents of  hydrogen  with  one  equivalent  of  some 
base.  Clarke. 

DEU-TOX'IDE,  n.  [See  Deuteroxide.]  {Chem.) 
A  compound  containing  one  atom  or  prime 
equivalent  of  a  base,  in  combination  with  two 
atoms  of  oxygen  ;  binoxide.  Brande. 

DEUT'ZI-.^,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  deciduous 
shrubs  found  in  India,  China,  and  Japan.  P.  Cyc. 

DE-VAP-O-RA'TION,  m.  [L.  de,  priv.,  and  vapo- 
ratio,  a  steaming.]  A  change  from  vapor  into 
water,  as  in  the  formation  of  rain.  Smart. 

t  D5-vAsT',  V.  a.  [L.  devasto.]  To  waste  ;  to 
devastate.  "  The  thirty  years'  war  that  devasted 
Germany."  Bolingbroke. 

D?-vAs'TATE,  or  DEV'AS-TATE  [de-v5s'tat,  W. 
Ja.  Sm.  R.;  de-vas'tat,'P. ;  dgv'^is-tai.  A'.  Wb.], 
V.  a.  [L.  devasto,  devastatus ;  de,  from,  used 
intensively,  and  vasto,  to  lay  waste  ;  It.  deva- 
stare;  Sp.  devastar ;  Fr.  deraster.]  [i.  devas- 
tated ;  pp.  devastating,  devastated.]  To 
lay  waste  ;  to  ravage ;  to  pillage ;  to  destroy. 
"The  countries  devastated,  the  cities  laid  in 
ruins."  Bolingbroke. 

DEV-AS-TA'TION,  n.  [It.  devastazione  ;  Sp.  de- 
vastacion ;  Fr.  devastation.] 

1.  The  act  of  devastating,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing devastated  ;  a  laying  waste  ;  waste  ;  havoc  ; 
desolation.  "  The  devastation  of  our  fruitful 
and  pleasant  villages  "  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  {Law.)  The  waste  of  the  property  of  a  de- 
ceased person  by  his  executor  or  administrator ; 
—  sometimes  called  devastavit.  BurrilL 

Syn.  —  See  Ravage. 
DEV-.^S-TA'VIT,n.  [L.,  he  has  wasted.]  {Lair.) 
Mismanagement  and  waste  of  property  by  an 
executor,  administrator,  or  trustee.       Bouvier. 

DIJ-VEL'OP,  V.  a.  [It.  sviluppare ;  Fr.  dereloppei: 
Perhaps  from  the  Latin  de,  priv.,  and  volverc,  to 
roll,  i.  e.  to  roll  back.  Richardson.]  [i.  devel- 
oped ;  pp.  developing,  developed.] 

1.  To  disengage  from  something  that  infolds 
or  conceals  ;  to  disentangle  ;  to  clear  from  cov- 
ering ;  to  unfold  ;  to  unravel ;  to  exhibit ;  to  dis- 
close ;  to  make  known  ;  — often  written  develope. 


A.  K,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  5,  [,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,   FAR,  fAsT.  fAlL;    HEIR,  HER; 


DEVELOPER 


395 


DEVOLVE 


TuVf  him  to  lireelop,  if  you  c«n« 
And  111*  tin-  lilink  off.  and  gH  out  the  nun.       Pope. 
To  ilriflo/i  tlic  Intfiit  t'xitlUiK-i-»  ...  of  our  art  requirc-ii 
more  111111  mid  praitiw  In  writing  than  U  liki-ly  to  be  p<«- 
•rutii  liy  a  mun  iicriH.-tualli'  ottupitU  lu  the  uw  <>f  the  [iviu'il 
,nd  iittll.t.  Su-  J.  JKeyuoUU. 

2.  (Math.)  To  change  the  form  of. 
To  (Itvrlop  an  fxpreiwion  i*  to  change  it»  form  by  the  ex- 
ecution of  certain  indicated  operatiuna.  Daviea  4r  i'ecit. 

DE-VfcL'QP-pR,  n.    One  who  develops. 
De-v6L'OP-MENT,  n.     [Fr.  dtve/opj)enumt.] 

1.  The  act  of  developing ;  an  unfolding  ;  an 
exhibition  ;  a  disclosure.  "  An  examination  and 
derelopmnit  of  the  beauties  of  the  loves  of  the 
birds  in  [Thomson's]  Spring."  Warton. 

2.  (Pfiys.)  Change  from  the  embryo  state  to 
mattirity  ;  growth  ;  increase.  Dunglison. 

3.  (Math.)  The  process  by  which  any  math- 
ematical expres.sion  is  changed  into  another  of 
equivalent  value  or  meaning,  and  of  more  ex- 
panded form.  P-  Cyc. 

t  DfiV-p-NLTS'TATE,  r.  a.  [L.  dei'enu8to,deventis- 
tatua  ;  lie,  priv.,  and  venusto,  to  beautify.1  To 
deface ;  to  disfigure.  Waterhouse. 

tDp-VKR'(??''^CE,M.  \Ij. devergerUia.']  Declivity; 

declination ;  divergence.  Bailey. 

Dg-VEST',  r.  a.    [L.  devestio,  to  undress  ;  dc, 

priv.,  and  vestio,  to  clothe  ;  Fr.   ilrvetir.'\     \i. 

DEVESTEU  ;  pp.  DEVKSTING,  DEVESTED.] 

1.  To  deprive,  as  of  clothing ;  to  strip ;  to 
divest.  —  See  Divest. 

Then  of  his  artin  Androgens  he  dei-ests.         Denham. 

2.  (Law.)  To  take  away;  to  deprive  of,  or 
alienate,  as  a  possession,  a  title,  right,  or  estate. 

O"  It  is  the  opposite  of  to  invest.  As  invest  signities 
to  deliver  the  posses-tion  of  any  thing  to  another,  so 
rf«BMt  signifies  the  taking  it  away.     Wlushaw. 

np-VfiST',  V.  n.     (Law.)  To  be  lost  or  alienated, 
t  l)p-VfiX',  a.   [L.  devexus.'\   Bending  down  ;  de- 
clivous ;  inclining  downwards.  Bailey. 

tl»?-V6x',  n.    Devexity.  May. 

Dg-VfiX'l-TY,  n.  Incurvation  downwards;  de- 
clivity.   "The  heaven's  dcrextVy."  Davies. 

DE'VJ-ATE,  V.  n.  [L.  derio,  deviatus  ;  de,  from, 
and  via,  the  way  ;    It.  diviare  ;   Sp.  deviar  ;  Fr. 

</m«-.]  [i.  DEVIATED  ;  pp.  DEVIATING,  DEVI- 
ATED.! 

1.  1  o  wander  or  turn  aside  from  ;  to  digsess. 

Others  to  some  faint  meaning  malce  pretence; 

But  Shndweil  never  dcviatei  into  bciisc.  Dryden. 

2,  To  go  astray  ;  to  err ;  to  swerve  ;  as,  "  To 
denote  from  the  truth." 

Syn.— One  deviates  from  a  direct  path,  a  right 
line,  a  straight  course,  or  a  prescribed  rule  ;  swerves 
from  duty  or  from  truth  ;  wanders  from  the  subject  in 
which  he  is  engaged  ;  and  digresses  in  relating  a  story. 

DF/VI-ATE,  r.  a.    To  cause  to  deviate.      Powell. 

DE-V|-A'TIO.V,  n.   [Sp.  deriaciun;  Fr.  d<h;iation.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  deviating  ;  a  wandering. 

These  bodies  constantly  move  round  in  the  same  tracts, 
without  inaltiiig  the  least  deviation.  Cheyne. 

2.  Variation  from  established  rule,  or  from 
something  regarded  as  a  standard. 

Having  once  surveyed  the  true  and  proper  natural  alpha- 
bet, we  nioy  easily  discover  the  deriulioiia  from  it.        Holder. 

3.  Otfence;  obliquity  of  conduct.  "Worthy 
persons,  if  inadvertently  drawn  into  a  devia- 
tion, will  endeavor,"  &c.  N.  Richardson. 

4.  (Marine  Insurance.)  A  voluntary  depart- 
ure, without  necessity  or  any  reasonable  cause, 
from  the  regular  and  usual  course  of  the  spe- 
cific voyage  insured.  Burrill. 

DEVICE',  n.  [L.  dii-ido,  dirisits,  to  divide;  It. 
4r  Sp.  dicisa,  a  device  ;  Fr.  derise.] 

1.  An  act  implying  ingenuity  or  cunning ;  a 
design  ;  a  contrivance  ;  a  project ;  a  scheme  ; 
a  stratagem  ;  an  expedient. 

There  are  many  ilevice»  in  a  man's  heart;  neverthelesa  the 
counsel  of  the  Ixird  shall  stand.  I'rov.  x'lx.  21. 

2.  An  emblem  which  represents  one  object 
by  another  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  it ; 
an  emblem  or  ensign,  formerly  borne  on  shields 
or  embroidered  on  banners  as  a  cognizance. 

„  The  ''<■"■«■  of  John  AleooV,  founder  of  Jesus  College. 
Cambridge, . .  .  i»  a  pun  up<m  his  name.  It  is  a  cock  perehi-d 
JiP""  ■/''"*'»■!  by  which  latter  symbol,  it  is  to  be  presume*!, 
the  "  all "  is  a<lumhrated.  ioiecr. 

3.  Invention  ;  ingenuity;  genius.  "  He  's  .  .  . 
full  of  noble  device."  Shak. 

Of  rare  and  wonderlUl  device.  TYench. 


4.  t  A  spectacle ;  a  show.  Beau.  4r  Fl. 

Syn. —  Device  carries  with  It  the  idea  of  Ingenuity 
and  cunning,  and  Is  often  employed  for  a  had  piirixMo  ; 
cuntrirance  Is  llie  result  of  ingenuity  and  |>l!iln  judg- 
ment, and  is  commonly  applied  to  munc  useful  pur- 
IMiHc.  A  crafty  device  ;  an  ingenious  or  useful  con- 
trivance.—  A  pleasing  or  expressive  decir.e,  dmign,  or 
emblem.  — Bee  EXPEDIENT, 
t  Dg-ViCE'Fl^L,  a.    Full  of  devices  ;  inventive. 

Some  clerks  do  doubt  in  their  dcvice/ul  art.         Slxuter. 

t  Dg-ViCE'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  deviceful  manner. 

DfiV'IL  (d«v'vl),  n.  [Gr.  ii60o'/.of,  a  traducer,  ca- 
luminator,  — introduced  into  the  Teutonic  or 
northern,  as  well  as  into  the  Latin  or  southern, 
languages.  — L.  diabolus  ;  It.  diaroUt;  Sp.  dia- 
bio  ;  Fr.  diable.  —  A.  S.  deofol ;  Dut.  duivel ; 
Ger.  tcufel;  Dan.  dieevel;  Sw.  dicftul.  —  W. 
dinjl;  Gael,  diabhol;  It.  diabhal;  Arm.  diaoul ; 
—  Scot,  deil.] 

1.  The  tempter  and  spiritual  enemy  of  man- 
kind ;  the  chief  of  the  apostate  angels,  referred 
to  throughout  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  under  various  names  and  titles,  as 
Satan,  Lucifer,  Belial,  ApoUyon,  Abaddon,  the 
Man  of  Sin,  the  Adversary,  &c.  "Ye  are  of 
your  father,  the  devil."  John  viii.  44. 

Abashed  the  drril  stood,    - 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is.  Milton. 

2.  An  evil  spirit ;  a  demon.  "  Vexed  with  a 
deril."  Matt.  xxv.  22. 

3.  A  very  wicked  person  ;  a  traitor. 

Have  not  1  chosen  you  twelve?  and  one  of  you  is  a  deril? 

John  vi.  'U. 

4.  A  vulgar  expletive  expressing  wonder  or 
vexation,  &c. 

The  things  we  know  arc  neither  rich  nor  rare, 

But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there.  Pope. 

5.  A  printer's  errand-boy.  Barham. 

6.  A  machine  for  dividing  rags  or  cotton  in 
paper-making.  Francis. 

Syn. —  Devil  (from  the  Greek  (5(n/?«Anf,  calumnia- 
tor, traducer,  false-accuser)  and  satan  (from  tlie  He- 
brew lac,  adversary)  are  used  indifferently  for  the 

prince  of  darkness,  or  the  chief  evil  spirit,  that  tempts 
men  to  evil.  "  That  old  serpent,  which  is  the  devil  and 
satan."  Rev.  XX.  2.  Demon  (from  the  Greek  Saiiium 
and  fiatiiAi'iuv,  translated  in  the  common  version  of 
the  New  Testament  deril)  commonly  means  an  evil 
spirit.  "  Mary  Magdalene — out  of  whom  went  seven 
devils'^:  —  Satfiina,  demons.  Luke  vlii.  2.  Demon, 
however,  is  sometimes  used  In  a  good  sense  ;  as,  "  The 
demon  of  Socrates,  or  of  Tasso  "  ;  "  My  good  demon, 
who  sat  at  my  right  hand  during  the  course  of  this 
whole  vision,"  &c.    .Addison. 

DfiV'IL  (dfiv'vl),  t'.  a.    1.  To  make  devilish. 

2.  To  cut  up  rags  with  the  machine  called  a 
devil.  Clarke. 

3.  To  broil  and  pepper  excessively.  [A  term 
of  cookery.]  Smart. 

DEV'IL-fiT  (d8v'vl-«t),  n.  A  little  devil ;  a  dev- 
ilkin.     [u.]  Qti.  Rev. 

DEV'IL-iNG,  n.    A  young  devil.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

DfiV'IL-ISH  (dSv'vl-lshJ,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
devil ;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  the  devil ; 
diabolical ;  malicious ;  wicked.  "  A  mean  and 
devilish  nature."  Hume. 

2.  Enormous;  excessive  ;  very  great.  "Thou'rt 
a  devilish  cheat."    [Low.]  Addison. 

DfiV'IL-ISII-LY  (d«v'vl-l8h-l?),  ad.     Diabolically. 

DfiV'IL-lSH-NfeSS,  n.  The  quality  of  the  devil. 
"  The  dcrilishness  of  their  temper."     Edwards. 

t  DfiV'IL-I^M,  n.  Diabolical  wickedness.  "Not 
heresy,  but  mere  derilism."  Bp.  Hall. 

t  Dfiv'IL-fZE  (dSv'vl-lz),  r.  a.    To  place  in  the 

rank  of  devils.  Bp.  Hall. 

DfiV'IL-KlN  (dSv'vI-kln),  n.  A  little  devil.  Clarissa. 

DfiV'lL-NfiSS,  M.     Quality  of  a  devil.    Gloucester. 

DftV'IL-RY  (d«v'vl-re),  n.  Communication  with 
the  devil";  fiendish  wickedness  ;  deviltry. 

Quitting  grandeur  and  revelry  to  Heo  from  this  devilry. 

//.  Smith. 

DftV'IL'§-BlT,  n.  The  vulgar  name  of  the  plant 
Scabiosa  succisa,  the  extremity  of  the  root- 
stock  of  which  dies  olf  square,  —  an  appearance 
vulgarly  accounted  for  by  ascribing  it  to  a  bite 
from  the  devil.  Loudon. 

t  Df:V'IL-SllIP  (dCv'vl-shtp),  »i.  1.  The  character 
of  a  devil ;  devilism.  Cowley. 


2.  A  hnmorous  title  for  a  deviL 
deviUhip." 


'  BlcM  bit 
Ihyd^m. 


DftV'IL-TRY  (dCv'vl-ir^),  n.  Anv  thing  vcr> 
wicked  or  hateful  ;  mischief.  [Vulgur.]    Forhy 

DE'V|-()C8,  a.  [L.  devius;  de,  from,  and  tia, 
a  way.] 

1.  Departing  from  the  direct  or  regular  track. 

The  deriotu  paths  where  wanton  thncy  lead*.         Hirtee. 

2.  Out  of  the  common  way.  *'  Through  drrioua, 
lonely  wilds  I  stray."  Addison. 

3.  Wandering  ;  roving ;  rambling.  "  The 
■wi\d\y-derious  morning  walk."  Thomson. 

4.  Erring  ;  going  astray. 

One  drrioiu  step,  at  tint  setting  nut,  IVcqiiently  Iraila  a 
pcraon  into  a  wilderneM  of  doubt  and  error.    >.  Itirhardmm. 

DE'V|-O0s-LY,  ad.     In  a  devious  manner. 

DE'V|-or8-N£8.S,  n.  The  quality  of  being  devi- 
ous. "  The  astonishing  detioutness  of  such  a 
digression jM  this."  Whitit/crr. 

t  up-VIlStfl-ATE,  V.  a.  [T..  detirgino,  derinfi- 
iiattis.']    To  deflour ;  to  ravish.  Sandys. 

Dg-VI^'A-BLE,  o.      1.  That  may  be  devised   or 

contrived.  Barrow. 

2.  (Law.)  That  may  be  bequeathed.  Blackslone. 

Df-VlSE'  (d?-vlz'),  V.  a.  [L.  dirido,  dicisus,  to 
divicie  ;    It.  divisare  ;   Sp.  dirisar ;  Fr.  dvtiser.'] 

[».  DEVI.SED  ;  pp.  DEVI.SI.NO,  DEVISED.] 

1.  To  form  in  idea ;  to  imagine  ;  to  contrive ; 
to  invent ;  to  plan ;  to  scheme  ;  to  project ;  to 
concert. 

lie  could,  by  his  skill . . .  derite  thoae  rare  engine*.  Pmekam. 
Devise  not  evil  against  thy  neighbor.        Prvr.  ill.  0. 

2.  (Law.)  To  bequeath  ;  to  grant  by  will :  — 
to  frame  or  draw  an  instrument,  as  a  convey- 
ance or  an  assurance,  by  counsel.  Burrill. 

Syn. —  Devise  a  plan  ;  contrive  a  machine  ;  yrojed 
a  scheme ;  concert  a  measure;  ineml  an  instrument. 
—  Derise  real  pro|)erty  by  will  or  teiitament ;  ht- 
queatli  personal  property  by  will. 

tD5-VI§E',  T.n.  To  consider  ;  to  contrive  ;  to 
form  schemes.  Spenser. 

Dp-VI§E'  (d9-vlz'),  n.  PLow  L.  derisa,  or  dicisa ; 
Sp.  devisa;  Olti  Fr.  d^ise.]  (Law.)  A  gift  ot 
disposition  of  lands  or  other  real  property  by 
will :  —  a  bequest ;  a  legacy  :  —  a  will ;  a  testa- 
ment. Spelman. 

d£v-1-§EE'  (d«v-e-z«',  130),  n.  (Lair.)  One  to 
whom  a  devise  or  bequest  has  been  xaudc.BurrilL 

Dg-VI^'fR,  n.  One  who  devises,  generally ;  a 
contriver.  "£)«•»»«•»  of  wholesome  laws."  Gretc. 

DfeV-l-^OR',  or  Df-Vi'SOR  (130)  UCv-^zor',  Jo. 
Maunder;  de-vi'zur,  A'.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wb.Ash],  tu 
(Law.)  One  who  devises  by  will ;  —  the  corrcla. 
tive  of  devisee.  BurritU 

t  DfiV'|-T.\-BLE,  a.  [L.  devitabilit.']  Possible  to 
be  avoided ;  avoidable.  Bailejf, 

t  DfiV-|-T.\'TIQN,  n.  [L.  devitafto.l  The  act  of 
escaping  or  avoiding.  Bailey. 

Df,-ViT-RI-F|-CA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  de,  priv.,  vitrum, 
glass,  and  facio,  to  make.]  The  act  or  the 
process  of  depriving  glass  of  its  transparency, 
or  of  converting  it  mto  an  opaque  substance  of 
a  grayish-white  color.  J.  Bigelow. 

t  DfiV-Q-CA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  derocatio.']  A  calling 
away.     "  Flattering  devocationt."       HtUlyweU. 

Dp-V61n',  a.  [L.  de,  used  intensively,  and  Eng. 
void ;  Fr.  rirf*.] 

1.  Empty;  vacant;  void.  "I  awoke,  and 
found  her  place  devoid."  Spen.trr. 

2.  Destitute;  wanting;  not  possessing.  " /V- 
void  of  sense."  Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Empty. 

DEVOIR  (d«v-wiir'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  debeo,  t» 
owe.]  Service ;  duty ;  act  of  civility  or  obse- 
quiousness. 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  dwign  to  marry,  yet  (ay  thelf 
drniirt  to  one  particular  fair.  .Sj «  c/.i/w. 

D£V-Q-H""TI(;).\,  n.  [L.  derolutio;  It.  derolu- 
stone  :  Sp.  derolurion  ;  Fr.  d^olutitm.] 

1.  Act  of  devolving  or  rolling  down.  "  The 
rfcro/i//toM  of  earth  tipon  the  valleys."  II  "oorftrarrf, 

2.  Removal  succes.sively  from  hand  to  hand, 
"  Ihrohition  and  descent  of  inheritance."  I'dal, 

DEVOLVE'   (df-v5lv'),   r.  a.     [L.  dero'.ro;   de. 
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down,  and  volvo,  to  roll ;  It.  devolvere ;  Sp.  de- 
volver.^  \i.  devolved  ;  pp.  devolving,  de- 
volved.] 

1.  To  cause  to  fall  or  roll  down  ;  to  roll  down. 

Every  headlong  stream 
Devolves  his  winding  waters  to  tlie  main.       Akermde, 

2.  To  transfer ;  to  deliver  over  ;  to  consign. 

They  rierolved  their  whole  authority  into  the  hands  of  the 
council  of  sixty.  AUdifon. 

DP-VOLVE',  V.  n.     1.  To  roll  down.     "  Streams 
that  had  . . .  devolved  into  the  rivers  below."  Lore?. 
2.  To  fiill  in  succession  ;  to  descend  by  inher- 
itance ;  to  be  transferred.  "  His  estate  devolved 
to  Lord  Somerville."  Johnson. 

Df-VOLVE'MgNT,  n.  The  act  of  devolving.  Craig. 

DP-VO'NI-AN,  a.     1.  {Gcog.)  Relating  to  Devon 

or  Devonshire.  Murchisqn. 

2.  {Geol.)  Applied  to  the  palaeozoic  strata  of 

Devonshire,  in  England.  Murchison. 

DEV'ON-ITE,  w.  {Mt'n.)  A  minertll  ;«p  named 
from  having  been  first  found  in  flfcVetishire  ; 
subphosphate  of  alumina  ;  wavellite.         Dana. 

DEV'ON-PORT,  n.  A  sort  of  desk  placed  on  a 
pedestal  filled  with  drawers,  —  used  for  writing 
on  ;  —  so  named  from  the  inventor.     IV.  Enci/. 

fDEV-O-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  devoratio.]  The  act  of 
devouring.  Holinshed. 

t  Dp-VO'TA-RY,  n.  A  votary,  "  A  frequent  pil- 
grimage of  devotaries."  Gregory. 

Dg-VOTE',  V.  a.  [L.  devoveo,  devotus  ;  de,  from, 
used  intensively,  and  voveo,  to  vow ;  Sp.  devo- 
rer ;  Fr.  devouer.']  \i.  devoted  ;  pp.  devoting, 
devoted.] 

1.  To  dedicate  ;  to  consecrate  ;  to  appropriate, 
pledge,  or  promise  by  vow. 

No  th-rotfd  thing,  that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  lyord, 
. . .  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed.  Lev.  xxvii.  28. 

2.  To  addict ;  to  resign  ;  to  give  up.  "  They 
devoted  themselves  unto  all  wickedness."  Grew. 

3.  To  execrate  ;  to  curse  ;  to  doom  to  evil. 

Let  her,  like  me,  of  every  joy  forlorn, 

Devote  the  liour  when  such  a  wretch  was  bom.      Rowe. 

Syn.  —  See  Addict. 

t  Dp- VOTE',  a.    Devoted.  Milton. 

t  DE-VOTE',  n.  [Fr.  derot.'\  A  devotee.  "  One 
profcsseth  himself  a  devote."        Sir  E.  Sandys. 

D?-VOT'jpD,  p.  a.     1.  Consecrated  ;    dedicated. 

2.  Doomed ;  consigned  to  evil.  "  Niobe's  de- 
voted issue."  Dryden. 

3.  Strongly  attached ;  zealous  ;  ardent.   Shak. 

De-V6T'pD-NESS,n.  The  state  of  being  devoted. 
"  Devotedness  to  our  Maker."  Seeker. 

DEV-O-TEE',  n.  One  entirely  devoted  ;  —  gener- 
ally one  wholly  given  up  to  superstitious  rites  ; 
a  bigot.    "  The  visions  of  a  devotee."  Goldsmith. 

D5-VOTE'MpNT,  n.  The  act  of  devoting,  or  ap- 
propriating, by  a  vow.  "  [Iphigeuia's]  decote- 
weM<  was  the  demand  of  Apollo."     [u.J     Hind. 

D5-V6t'5R,  n.     1.  One  who  devotes. 

2.  A  worshipper.  "  Whole  towns  sometimes 
.  .  .  are  devoters  of  our  Lady."     Sir  M.  Sandys. 

DF'-VO'TION,  n.  [L.  devotio  ;  It.  devozione  ;  Sp. 
devocion ;  Fr.  d^cotioji.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  consecrated  or  devoted. 

2.  Internal  subjection  of  man  to  God ;  devout 
feeling ;  piety  ;  religion  ;  devoutness. 

With  heart,  and  voice,  and  eyes 
Directed  in  devotion,  to  adore 
And  worship  God  supreme.  Milton. 

3.  An  act  of  religion,  or  of  external  worship. 

As  I  passed  by  1  beheld  your  devotions.        Acts  xvii.  23. 

4.  Expression  of  devout  feeling ;  prayer. 

An  aged,  holy  man,  .  .  . 
That  day  and  night  said  Ins  devotion.  Spenser. 

5.  Act  of  reverence  or  respect.  Shak. 

6.  Strong  affection ;  ardent  love  or  friendship. 
"  Extraordinary  devotion  for  [the  person  of]  the 
prince."  Clarendon. 

7.  Ardor ;  earnestness ;  eagerness. 

He  seeks  their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than  thev  can 
render  it  to  him.  Shak. 

8.  t  State  of  dependence ;  disposal. 

Arundel  castle  would  keep  that  rich  corner  of  the  country 
at  his  majesty's  devotion.  Clavendon. 

Syn.  —  See  Holy,  Religion. 
Oe-VO'TION-AL,  a.    Relating  to  devotion  ;   de- 


vout;  religious.  ^' Devotional  postures."  Smith. 
"  Devotional  spirit."    Gregory. 

D5-v6'TION-AL-IST,  n.  One  superstitiously  or 
outwardly  devout ;  devotionist.  Coventry. 

D^-VO'TIQN-iST,  n.     One  outwardly  devout. 

Churlish  and  rigorous  way  of  mortification  . . .  [of]  some 
blind  devotionists.  Jip.  Hall. 

t  D^J-VO'TIOUS-NESS,  n.    Piety.         Hammond. 

tD5-VO'TO,  n.    A  devotee.  Spenser. 

fOp-VOT'OR,  n.    A  devoter.  Beaumont. 

Dg-VOUR',  V.  a.  [L.  devoro  ;  de,  down,  and  voro, 
to  swallow ;  It.  divorare ;  Sp.  devorar ;  Fr.  de- 
vorer.]  [i.  devouiied  ;  pp.  devouring,  de- 
voured.] 

1.  To  eat  up  greedily  or  ravenously ;  to  swal- 
low eagerly.  "  Some  evil  beast  hath  devoured 
him."  Ge?i.  xxxvii.  33. 

2.  To  destroy  or  consume  with  rapidity ;  to 
swallow  up  ;  to  ^yaste  ;  to  annihilate. 

Our  plains,  our  temples,  and  our  towns  devoured.  Dryden. 

3.  To  enjoy  with  avidity. 

Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  sight, 

Devour  her  o'er  and  o'er  with  vast  delight.       Dryden. 

D^-VOUR'ER,  n.  One  who  devours  ;  one  who  de- 
stroys or  consumes.  Prynne. 

D5-VOUR'{NG,  J},  a.  Eating  up  ;  consuming  ; 
swallowing.     "  Devouring  lightnings."       West. 

Dg-VOUR'JNG-LY,  ad.    In  a  consuming  manner. 

D^-VOI^T',  a.  [L.  devotus  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  dev  to  ;  Fr. 
devot.] 

1.  Full  of  devotion  ;  pious  ;  religious ;  devoted 
to  holy  duties.  "  Devout  in  the  worship  of  our 
God."  Rogers.  "  Devout  sentiments."  Porteus. 

2.  Expressive  of  devotion  or  piety. 

Then  with  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes  devout.  Milton. 

3.  Sincere  and  earnest ;  as,  "  Devout  wishes 
for  another's  happiness." 

Syn.  — See  Holy. 
t  Dg-VOUT',  n.     A  devotee.  Sheldon. 

Djp-VOUT'FUL,  a.   Full  of  devotion  ;  devout,  [r.] 

In  that  devoutful  action  of  the  East.  Daniel. 

D5-V6UT'LesS,a.  Destitute  of  devotion.  Smart. 

D5:-V0I)t'L5SS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
devoutless,  or  destitute  of  devotion  ;  want  of  de- 
votion. Bp.  of  Chichester,  1576. 

Dg- VOUT'LY,  ad.    In  a  devout  manner ;  piously. 

D^-VOUT'NgSS,  n.  The  q-aality  of  being  devout; 
piety ;  devotion.  Glanville. 

fDp-VOVE',  i7.  a.  [L.  devoveo.']  To  doom  to  de- 
struction ;  to  devote.  Cowley. 

tD5-V6\^',  V.  a.     1.  To  devote.     "  His  colleague 

was  devowed  for  the  army."  Hotlnnd. 

2.  To  disavow  ;  to  disclaim.  Fletcher. 

DEW  (du),  n.  [A.  S.  deaw ;  Dut.  daauw ;  Ger. 
than  ;  Sw.  da^jg  ;  Dan.  dug.  —  Gr.  (5fiw,  to 
moisten. — See  Thaw.]  The  moisture  that  is 
deposited  from  the  atmosphere,  especially  at 
night,  upon  the  surfaces  of  bodies  cooled  by 
radiation. 

Sweet  day,  so  calm,  so  cool,  so  bright, 

The  bridnl  of  the  earth  and  sky! 
The  deio  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night. 

For  thou  must  die.  Ilerhert. 

DEW  (du),  V.  a.  To  wet  as  with  dew;  to  bedew. 
"  Dewed  with  the  tears."  Spenser. 

D5-WAN',  n.     An  officer  of  finance  in  India. 

Hamilton. 

DEW'-BENT  (du'bent),  a.    Bent  by  dew.     "  The 

deiv-bent  rose."  Thomson. 

DEW'BIJR-RY,  n.  (Bot.)  The  blue  bramble,  or 
Rubus  ccpsiiis,  and  its  fruit;  —  so  termed  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  bloom  or  waxy  secretion 
upon  the  fruit  to  dew.  Brands. 

DEW-BP-SPRENT',  a.  Sprinkled  with  dew. 
"  Kn<  t-grass  dew-besprent."  Milton. 

DEW'-BR'GHT  (du'hrlt),  a.  Bright  from  dew; 
glistening  with  dew.  Thomson. 

DEW'-CT.AW,  n.  The  bone  or  little  nail  behind 
a  deer's  foot.  Crabb. 

DEW'-DROP  (du'drSp),  n.    A  drop  of  dew.    Shak. 

Trench. 


And  marble  fountains,  scattering  high 
Illumined  dew-droia  in  the  sky. 


DEW'-DROP-PJNG,  a.    Dropping  dew  ;  wetting 

as  with  dew.  Thomson. 

DEW '-FALL,  n.     The  falling  of  dew.         Jodrcll. 

DEW'-JM-PEARLED'  fdu'im-perld'),  a.  Covered 
with  dew-drops,  which  resemble  pearls.  Drayton. 

DE  W'l-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  dew7.  Keates. 

DEW'LAP  (du'l?p),  n.  1.  The  membranous, 
fleshy  substance  which  hangs  down  from  the 
throats  of  oxen  or  neat  cattle,  and  which  in 
grazing  laps  the  dew. 

And  from  his  neck  the  double  deic-lap  hung.       Addison. 

2.  A  lip  flaccid  with  age.  Shak. 

DEW'LAPT,  a.    Furnished  with  dewlaps.    Shak. 

DEW'L^SS,  a.     Having  no  dew.        Buckingham. 

DEW'-PUINT,  n.  (Meteor.)  The  degree  indicat- 
ed by  the  thermometer  when  dew  begins  to  be 
deposited,  varying  with  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  Brande. 

DEW '-STONE,  n.  A  species  of  English  lime- 
stone which  collects  dew  largely.  Loudon. 

DEW'— WORM  (du'wiirm),  n.  A  worm,  otherwise 
called  earth-worm  and  lob-worm,  living  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground;  Lumbrimis 
ierrestris.  Crabb. 

DEW'Y  (du'e),  a.  1.  Partaking  of,  or  resembling, 
dew,     "  Dewy  mist."  Milton. 

Immersed  in  dew)/  sleep  ambrosial.  jCoirjitr. 

'T  is  a  morning  pure  and  sweet. 
And  a  detvy  splendor  falls.  Tennvson. 

2,  Moist  with  dew. 

And  he,  as  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay. 
Shook  thousand  odors  from  his  dewy  wings.         Collins. 

DEX'TER,   a.     [L.]     1.  tRiglit,  as  opposed  to 

left.    "The  fferter  cheek."  Shak. 

2.  (Her.)  Noting  particularly  the  right-hand 

side  of  a  shield.  Johnson. 

D^X-TER'l-TY,  n.     [L.  dexteritas  ;  Yr.  dexterite.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  dexterous  ;  adroit- 
ness; expertness ;  activity;  readiness. 

Dexterity  of  hand,  even  in  common  trades,  cannot  be  ac- 
quired without  much  practice  and  experience.         A.  Smith. 

2.  Readiness  of  contrivance,  or  invention ; 
quickness  of  expedient. 

His  wisdom,  by  often  evading  from  perils,  was  turned  inte 
a  dexterity  to  deliver  himself  from  dangers.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Ability. 

DEX'T?R-OUS,  a.     [L.  dexter.'] 

1.  Expert  in  the  use  of  the  limbs,  or  in  man- 
ual employments ;  adroit ;  clever,  "  A  dexter- 
ous workman."  Johnson. 

2.  Expert  in  management ;  fertile  in  expedi- 
ents.    "  His  dexterous  wit."  Dryden. 

3.  Skilful ;  artful ;  done  with  dexterity ;  as, 
"  Dexterous  manoeuvres." 

Syn. —  See  Clever. 

DEX'TpR-OtJS-LY,  ad.  "With  dexterity  ;  expert- 
ly ;  skilfully  ;  artfully.  Addison. 

DEX'TgR-OUS-NESS,  w.  Skill ;  dexterity.  Howell. 

DEX'TRAL,  a.     1.  Relating  to   the  right  hand; 

right ;  not  left.  Browne. 

2.  (Conch.)  Opening  to  the  right; — applied 

to  the  aperture  of  a  spiral  shell,  in  opposition 

to  sinistral,  opening  to  the  left.  Woodicard. 

DgX-TRAL'l-TY,  n.  State  of  being  dextrah^roMTic, 

DKX'TR[NE,  n.  [L.  dexter,  right;  Yr.  dextrine.'] 
i^Chem.)  The  gummy  matter  into  which  the  in- 
terior substance  of  starch  globules  is  converted 
by  diastase,  or  by  certain  acids;  —  so  named 
from  its  property  of  turning  the  plane  of  the 
polarization  of  light  to  the  right  hand.  Brande. 

Dt;X-TROR'SAL,  a.  Rising  from  right  to  left,  as 
a  spiral  line.  Smart. 

DEX'TROyS,  a.     Dexterous.  —  See  Dexterous. 

DEY  (da),  n.  A  Turkish  title  of  dignity,  given 
to  the  governors  of  Algiers  (before  the  French 
conquest),  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  Brande. 

DI-.  [Gr.  (5if,  twice.]  (<7Aew.)  A  prefix  denoting 
two  equivalents  of  the  constituent  of  a  com- 
pound last  indicated  in  the  name ;  as,  "  /bi- 
chloride of  mercury," — a  compound  of  one 
equivalent  of  chlorine  and  two  of  mercury. 

Graham. 

DI'A-,     [Gr.]     A  prefix  signifiying  through. 
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DfA-BAsE,  n.    (iVm.)  Greenstone. 


Dana. 


Df-A-BP-TE'Rl-AL,  a.  [Or.  XiaParfipiof  ;  i5i(i, 
through,  iind  /<<ir^p,  the  threshold.]  PnssiiiR 
beyond  the  borders  of  a  place.  Smart. 

DI-A-HK'TK'Ji  n,  sing.  &  pi.  ff»r.  fna^iiritt ;  fiiA, 
through,  and  ^nhia,  to  go.]  {Med.)  An  immod- 
erate and  morbid  secretion  of  urine,  in  which 
urea  is  replaced  by  saccharine  matter.  Dunglison. 

ni-A-BftT'lO,         )  a.      [Or.   iiaflnrn(,   diabetes.] 
ni-A-BKT'|-CAL,  >  Relating  to  diabetes.   Baileij. 

Dl-AB'I.E-Ry  (de-ab'hl-rp),  n.     [¥r.  dMleric] 
L  Incantation  ;  sorcery  ;  witchcraft,    Clarke, 
2.  Mischief;  wickedness;  deviltry,       Craig. 

DI-A-BAL'IC,  )  a.  [Gr.  UmPoXiKds ;  f>i6PoXos, 
Di-A-Bi'iL'I-CAL,  )  the  devil ;  It.  iSr  Sp.  diabolico; 
Fr,  Hiabolitpte.]  Devilish;  partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  the  devil ;  impious ;  atrocious.  "  Di- 
abolic power."  Milton.  "  A  most  diabolical 
outrage."  L'Estrange. 
Dl-A-BOL'I-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  diabolical  manner. 

DI-A-lK^I/j-CAL-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  a  devil ; 
devilishness.'  Dr.  Warton. 

DI-A-BcM/l-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  diabolus,  a  devil,  and 
facto,  to  make.]     To  represent  as  diabolical. 

The  Lutheran  [turni]  against  the  Calvini8t,and  tlinhnlifien 
him.  /■'anmlon. 

Df-AB'Q-Ll§M,  n.  1.  Possession  by  the  devil. 
•'  lie  was  now  projecting  the  farce  of  diabo- 
lism." Warburton. 
2.  Conduct  worthy  of  a  devil,  "  Guiltv  of  di- 
abolism." 6roicne. 

DI-Ab'Q-LIZE,  v.  a.  To  render  diabolical;  to 
make  devilish.  Ec.  Rev. 

Dl-A-BRO  'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  Stri^nia(ri( ;  fiii,  through, 
and  tiilipiioKO),  to  eat.]  {Med.)  The  action  of 
a  corrosive  substance,  or  the  gradual  destruc- 
tion of  a  part  by  such  a  substance  ;  corrosion  ; 
erosion.  Dunglison. 

Di-A-CA-THftL'l-C^N,  n.  [Gr.  St6,  through,  and 
KttOoXtKdf,  universal.]  {Med.)  A  kind  of  purga- 
tive medicine ;  —  so  called  from  its  general  use- 
fulness. Dunglison. 

Df-A-CAUS'TIC,  a.  [Gr,  fid,  through,  and  KuvaTi- 
K6i,  burning.]  (Geom.)  Applied  to  a  curve  to 
which  the  rays  of  light,  issuing  from  a  luminous 
point,  and  refracted  by  another  curve,  are  tan- 
gents; noting  a  caustic  curve  formed  by  refrac- 
tion. —  See  Caustic.  Brande. 

Dl-A-CAUS'TJC,  n.  {Med.)  That  which  is  caus- 
tic by  refraction,  as  a  double  convex  lens, 
sometimes  used  for  cauterizing  an  ulcer  by  di- 
recting the  sun's  rays  upon  it.  Dunglison. 

Di-A-€IlAs'T|C,  a.  Cleavfaig  asunder  spontane- 
ously. Clarke. 

DI-Al'H'V-LAX  (dl-ak'e-I5n),  n.  [Gr.  Sid^vf-ov,  suc- 
culent.] {Med.)  An  emollient  digestive  plaster, 
formerly  prepared  from  expressed  juices,  but 
now  made  by  boiling  hydrated  oxide  of  lead 
with  olive  oil.  Hoblyn.  Brande. 

Dl-A-c6'DJ-flM,  n.  [L.  diacodion,  from  Gr.  fi6, 
through,  and  xiofiia,  a  poppy-head.]  {Med.)  A 
preparation  of  the  poppy.  Brande. 

Dl-Ac'Q-NAL,  a.  [See  Deacon.]  Relating  or 
belonging  to  a  deacon. 

Di-Ac'Q-N.\TE,  a.  Governed  or  managed  by  dea- 
cons.  "  One  great  diaconate  church."  Goodwin. 

DI-AC'Q-NATE,  n.  [L.  diaconatus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  di- 
aconato  ;  "Fr.  diaconat.]  The  office  of  a  deacon ; 
deaconship.  Ec.  Rev. 

Dl-A-CoO'ST|C,  a.  Belonging  to  diacoustics ; 
relating  to  diaphonics  ;  diaphonic. 

Dl-;J-CoC'STlCS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  iiaKovin-iKif ;  XiA, 
through,  and  okoLo),  to  near.]  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of  sounds  re- 
fracted in  passing  through  media  of  different 
densities ;  diaphonics.  Brande. 

Df-A-CRlT|lC,         )  ^^     rjjj.  ^,„^p,,,^^j,-]    Bistin- 
ni-A-CRiT'J-C.\L,  '  guisning  by  a  point  or  mark. 
From  f,  in  the  Icelandic  alphabet,  v  is  diitlnguished  only 
by » (/i<icn/.ca/ point.  »■         "  e       .lohwnn. 

Dl-A-DKL'Plif-Ji,  n.  [Gr.  Mf,  twice,  and  af<0.<po<i, 
a  brother.]  {Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  which  have 
theii  stamens  united  in  two  parcels.        P.  Cyc. 


{Bot.)  Belonging  to  the 


head-dress  ;    a 
London  Enry. 


Dl-A-DfiL'PHI-AN,  ;  a 

Di-A-DftL'PHOtiS,  )  diadelnhia  ;  having  the  sta 
mens  united  in  two  parcels.  /'.  Cyc. 

Di'.VDftM,  n.  [Gr.  iM<i^n ;  fn,i, 
tHroiigh,  and  huo,  to  bind  ;  L.,  It., 
if  Sp,  diadema  ;  Fr.  diademe.'] 

1.  The  symbol  of  royalty  among 
various  Oriental  nations,  origi- 
nally a  fillet  worn  round  the  tem- 
ples, made  of  silk,  linen,  or  wool, 
and  generally  white  ;  a  royal 
tiara. 

2.  A  crown  ;  the  ornament  or  badge  of  roy 
alty  worn  on  the  head.  "  King  Richard,  appar- 
elled in  vesture  and  robe  royal,  the  diadem  on 
his  head."  Hall. 

3.  Regal  power  ;   empire.  Dryden. 

4.  {Her.)  A  circle  or  rim  serving  to  enclose 
the  crown  of  a  sovereign  prince,  and  to  bear 
the  globe  and  cross  or  the  fleurs-de-lis  for  their 
crest.  London  Ency. 

DI'A-DftMED  (dl'gi-d6ind),  a.  Adorned  with  a  di- 
adem.    "  Diademed  with  rays  divine."      Pope. 

Di-4-DKX'IS,  n.  [Gr.  l>iaf>{)^oiiat,  to  transfer.] 
{Med.)  A  transf()rmation  of  a  disease  into 
another  differing  from  the  former  both  in  its  na- 
ture and  seat.  Dunglison. 

DI'A-DROM,  w.  [Gr.Laipoitfj.']  A  complete  course ; 
—  the  swing  of  a  pendulum,  or  the  time  in 
which  it  performs  its  vibrations.  Locke. 

DI-il5R'5-8lS  (dl-«r'?-8l8)  [dl-Sr'^-sls,  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.Sm.;  dl-s're-sis,  N.  a.],  m.  ;  pi.  dT-j'.r'^-se^. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  iialpftris ;  fnatpiui,  to  divide.] 

1.  {Pros.)  The  resolution  of  a  diphthong,  or  a 
contracted  syllable,  into  two  syllables.  Johnson. 

2.  (Gram.)  The  mark  [■•]  used  to  denote  the 
resolution  of  a  syllable,  or  that  two  successive 
vowels  are  not  to  be  pronounced  as  a  diphthong, 
but  separately,  as  in  aerial. 

Dl-A-GL^PH'JC,  a.  [Gr.  itayll^w,  to  engrave.] 
Applied  to  sculpture,  &c.,  having  the  objects 
sunk  into  the  general  surface.  Francis. 

DI-AG-N6'S(S,  n.  [Gr.  ^ifiyvMO-ij ;  iiaytyvmaKW,  to 
distinguish.] 

1.  {Med.)  The  art  of  distinguishing  diseases  ; 
that  branch  of  medicine  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discriminate  diseases.  Dunglison. 

2,  {Bot.)  A  short  distinguishing  character,  or 
descriptive  phrase.  Gray. 

DI-AG-N6S'T|C,  a.  [Gr.  fnayvoiaTiKAi  ;  It.  *  Sp. 
diagnostico ;  Fr.  di'ignostigue.]  {Med.)  Relat- 
ing to  diappiosis;  indicating  the  nature  of  a  dis- 
ease.    "  Diagnostic  symptoms."  Brande. 

DI-AG-N6s'T1C,  n.     {Med.)  A  symptom   distin- 


guishing a  disease. 
DI-AG-N6S'T|-CATE,  V.  a. 
diseases. 


Harvey, 
To  discriminate,. as 
Dr.  J.  Bigelow. 


DI-Ag'O-NAL,  a.  [Gr.  fitayiavloi  ;  itii,  through,  and 
yoivia,  an  angle  ;  L.  diagonalis ;  It.  diagonal/' ; 
Sp.  iSf  Fr.  diagonal.]  {Geom.)  Joining  the  ver- 
tices of  two  angles  of  a  polygon  which  are  not 
adjacent.  IVoodward. 


(G^o»n.)  A  straight  line /x^ 
connecting  the  vertices  of  any  two  angles  sT  / 


DI-Ag'Q-NAL,  n. 
connecting  the 
of  a  polygon  that  are  not  adjacent. 

DI-Ag'Q-NAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  diagonal  direction. 

tDI-A-GO'Nl-AL,  a.    Diagonal.  Milton. 

DI-Ag'Q.V-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  Another  name  for 
brewsterite.  Dana. 

DI'.\-GRAM,  n.  [Gr.  fiiAypaitfia  ;  fiiA,  through,  and 
YpAiina,  that  which  is  wxitten ;  L.  diagramma  , 
It.  diagramma  ;  Fr.  diagramme.] 

1.  {Geom.)  The  figure  dra^vn  for  the  illustra 
tion  or  demonstration  of  a  geometrical  proposi 
tion,     "  Diagrams  drawn  on  paper."         I^rkf. 

2.  Any  explanatory  sketch;  any  drawing  fof 
illustration.  Fairhoh. 

3.  {Mus.)  The  staff,  or  system  of  note-lines  : 
—  the  scale  :  —  the  score.  Warnc) . 

DI'A-GRAPH,  n.  [Gr.  fiinypa<^fi,  a  marking  off  by 
lines  ;  fiiA,  through,  and  yp«</Ki>,  to  write.]  .\n  in- 
strument used  in  perspective.  Brande. 

Dr-.\-GRAPIl'lC,         }  a.  Relating  to  diagraphics  ; 
DI-A-GRAPH'I-CAL,  )  descriptive.         Cockeram. 


dI-A-CRAph'ICS,  n.  pL  The  art  of  deslRn,  or 
drawing.  Francis. 

Df-A-GRf  D'l-ATE,  n.  [L.  diagrydium,  A  purga. 
tivc  plant  {'Convolvu/ustcammonia).]{Mrd.)  A 
strong  purgative,  in  which  Hrniiimony,  or  Cim- 
volculua  scammonia,  is  an  ingredient.      Flayer. 

ni'A L,  n.     [L.  dirx,  a  day.  —  W.  drial,  a  dial.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  showing  the  hour  or  the 
day  by  means  of  a  shadow  cast  by  the  sun  from 
a  stile  or  gnomon  ;  —  called  also  sun-dial.  Dials 
are  called  horizontnl,  vertical,  or  iturlined,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  plane  on  whicl| 
the  shadow  falls. 

True  u  the  nc«<Ilr  to  the  pole. 

Or  a«  the  tluit  to  the  tun.  HooUi, 

2.  The  face  of  a  clock  or  watch,  upon  which 
are  marked  the  hours  of  the  day.        Jamieson. 

Syn.  —  See  Clock. 

Dl'A-Lf:CT,  M.  J^Gr,  iuiXiKrot ;  It.  dialetto ;  Sp. 
dtaUxto ;  Fr.  dialecie.] 

1.  The  form  of  a  language,  or  the  mode  of 
speaking  or  writing  it,  peculiar  to  a  certain  prov- 
ince or  district ;  subdivision  of  a  language. 

The  Irish,  the  Wel«h,  and  the  Erne  [or  Cioelir]  «r»  no  other 
than  diSercnt  dialeclt  ufthc  tune  tungue,  the  ancient  Celtic. 

2.  A  language  ;  a  tongue.  "  The  universal 
dtafec<  of  the  world."  South. 

Though  to  the  Tuscans  I  the  smoothoen  grant. 

Our  Jialect  no  majesty  doth  want.  Dntyloa. 

Syn.  —  See  Language. 

dI-A-L6c'T.\L,  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of, 
a  dialect ;  dialectical.  Latham, 

Df-.A-LftC'TlC  ;  „.      [Or.  haX.Kr„6f  ;  It.  dio- 

Dl-A-LfeC'Tl-CAL,  )  /c/rtco ;  Sp.  dialectico;  Fr. 
dtahctique.] 

1.  Relating  to  dialectics  or  logic  ;  logical. 
"  Dialectical  subtleties."  Boylt. 

He  (Kant]  opposes  ilintectic  arguments  to  apodSctic^  or  de- 
monstrative, argumen  U.  flemriKg. 

2,  Relating  to  a  dialect ;  idiomatic.     Hodget. 

DI-.\-L6c'T|C,  n. ;  pi.  dI-a-I-£c't(cs.  [Gr.  iialit- 
TiKi'i ;  iialLtyitt,  to  choose,  also  to  converse,  to 
reason  ;  L.  dialectica  ;  It.  dialettica  ;  Sp.  dia- 
lectica ;  Fr.  dialectiquc.l  "  Logic,  the  art  of 
reasoning."  Johnson.  "  The  old  name  for  the 
practical  part  of  logic."  P.  Cyc.  "  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  logic."  Paste.  —  "  In  the  philnso 
phy  of  Kant,  dialectic  means  what  is  probable ; 
—  the  logic  of  probabilities."  Fleming. 

Dialectic  provides,  and  Inifie  appreciates,  ar^mentationt 
dialectic  exercises  the  invention,  and  loi/ic  tlie  judgntrnt. 

Urn.  7'aWor. 

DI-A-L£c'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  dialectical  man- 
ner.    "  lie  discoursed  .  .  .  dialectically."  South. 

Df-A-Lec-Tl"CI.A.\  (dl-»-l?k-tl»h'»n,  66),  n.  One 
who  is  versed  in  dialectics  ;  a  logician. 

Bayle  excelled  more  as  a  tlialecticicm.  than  as  a  loqieiiuu 
HublK-s  excelled  more  as  a  lugicioH,  than  as  a  dialre^cmm. 

H'm.  Tu/ftor. 

Dl-.A-Lec-TOL'O-QY,  n.  [Gr.  iialiKTot,  a  dialect, 
and  i.Ayoi,  a  discourse.!  That  branch  of  philolo- 
gy which  treats  of  dialects.  Beck, 

DI'.XL-ING,  n.  The  art  of  constructing  sun-dials, 
so  as  to  indicate  the  exact  solar  time.    Francis. 

DI'.AL-IST,  n.    A  constructor  of  dials.       Mojtoh. 

DI-AL'I..\-^5,  n.    [Gr.  iiailay/i,  an  interchange.] 

1.  (Hhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  argu- 
ments are  placed  in  various  points  of  view,  and 
then  turned  to  one  point.  Smart, 

2.  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  foliated  structure 
easily  divided  in  one  direction,  its  natural  joints 
and  fractures  exhibiting  a  very  different  lustre 
and  appearance.  Brande. 

DI-AL-LA^'|C,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  formed  of,  di- 
allage.  Craig. 

t  DI'AI^Lf.L,  a.   [Gr.  iiilhilof.']  Crossing  ;  inter- 
secting, as  lines.  Ash. 
Di-.\-L()9'I-C.\L,  a.    Dialogistical.            Burton. 

Di-.\-l/>9'|-C.^L-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  dia- 
logue ;  dialogistically.  Goldsmith. 

Di-AL'(;)-pIs.M  (dI-lkro-JT«"').  .«•  [Gr.  i««ioyiff^<<  ; 
It.  4f  Sp.  dialoqismo  ;  Fr.  dialogtsme."] 

1.  (Rhet.)  A.  mode  of  writiiig  which  consists 
in  reporting  a  convers.itiim  without  introducing 
the  personages  as  speaking  ;  oblique  narrative  ; 
indirect  discourse.  Brande. 
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S  The  species  of  conversation  held  by  a  per- 
son with  himself;  when  reduced  to  the  narrative 
form.  StoA-es,  1659. 

EI-Al'O-^IST,  n.  [GT.SiaXoyi<yTvs;  \t.  dialogisth  \ 
Kp.  dialoguista ;  Fr.  dialog isteJ] 

1.  A  speaker  in  a  dialogue ;  an  interlocutor. 
"  Varo,  one  of  the  dialogists,  says."  Warburton. 

2.  A  writer  of  dialogues.  Skelton. 

DI-AL-0-9iS'T|C,  )  a.        [Gr.     haXoyiimKdi.-] 

DI-AL-O-^iS'Tj-CAL,  S  Having  the   form  of,  or 

relating  to,  dialogue.  Todd. 

"Di-AL-O-^iS'Tl-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
dialogue.  Bp.  Richardson. 

m-AL'O-^lTE,  n.  LMin.)  A  carbonate  of  manga- 
nese. Cleaveland. 

DI-AL'O-^IZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  SiaXoyt^oitai  ;  It.  din- 
logizzare ;  Sp.  dialogizar ;  Fr.  dialogiser.']  To 
discourse  in  dialogue.  Fotnerby. 

DI'A-LOGUE  (di'9-18g),  n.  [Gr.kiXoYoi;  L.dial- 
ogus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  dialogo  ;  Fr.  dialogue.']  A  dis- 
course or  conversation  between  two  or  more 
persons,  either  real  or  imaginary  ;  a  conference  ; 
a  colloquy.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Conversation. 

Di'A-LOGUE,  V.  n.     To  discourse  with  another. 

Dost  dialogue  with  thy  shadow?  Shak. 

DI'A-LOGUE- WRIT' PR  (dl'?-18g-rlt'er),  n.  One 
who  writes  dialogues  ;  a  dialogist.  Warton. 

DI'AL-PLATE,  n.  The  plate  of  a  sun-dial,  on 
which  the  hours  are  marked,  or  the  face  of  a 
clock  or  a  watch.  Addison. 

PI-Al'Y-SIS,  n. ;  pi.  Dl-XL'y-SE§.  [Gr.  fnalvan, 
dissofution ;  (5io,  throughout,  and  AOw,  to  loose.] 

1.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  sever- 
al words  are  put  together  without  being  con- 
nected by  a  conjunction,  as  in  the  sentence, 
"  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered  "  ;  asyndeton. 

2.  (Gram.)  A  mark  [••]  placed  over  two 
vowels  to  show  that  they  are  to  be  pronounced 
separately  ;  a  diaeresis,  as  in  zo/ilogg. 

3.  {Med.)  A  solution  of  continuity  :  —  a  dis- 
solution or  less  cf  strength ;  weakness  of  the 
limbs.  Dunglison. 

Dl-A-LYT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  lualvTiKdi.']  Unbracing  the 
fibres  ;  relaxing.  Scott. 

Ol-A-MAG-NET'JC,  a.  [Gr.  hA,  across,  and  ^dy- 
v>7s,  tHe  magnet.]  (Cnem.)  Taking  a  position 
at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian  ;  re- 
pelled by  either  pole  of  a  magnet.  Brande. 

Di-A-MAN'T|NE,  a.  [It.  ^r  Sp.  diamantino.  —  See 
Diamond.]     Adamantine,     [r.]  Sglvester. 

DI-Am'?-TPR,  n.  [Gr.  (5(«>froo{ ;  Id,  through,  and 
nhpuv,  a  measure  ;  L.  diartietrus  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  dia- 
metro ;  Fr.  diametre.'] 

1.  {Geom.)  Any  right  line  which  passes  through 
the  centre  of  a  circle  and  is  terminated  on  both 
;ides  by  the  circumference  ;  or,  more  generally, 
a  straight  line  which  bisects  a  system  of  paral- 
lel chords  drawn  in  a  curve ;  —  called  also, 
when  perpendicular  to  the  chord  which  it  bi- 
sects, an  axis.  Dames  S;  Peck. 

2.  The  distance  through  the  centre  of  any 
object. 

The  diameter  of  a  column  is  the  thickness  of  the  shaft 
measured  at  the  bottom.  Its  diayieter  of  diminution  is 
measured  across  the  sliaft  at  the  top.  Francis. 

t  DI-Am'5-TR  AL,  a.  [It.  diametrale  ;  Sp.  diame- 
tral; Fr.  diamHral.l     Diametrical.    B.  Jonsoti. 

tDf-AM'5-TRAL-LY,  ad.  Biametrica.Wy. Bp.  Hall. 

DI-A-MET'RJC,         )  „     Describing  a  diameter ; 

DI-A-MET'RJ-CAL,  >  being  in  the  direction  of  a 
diameter;  direct.  "  The  very  t^jawieinco^  point 
of  opposition."  Bates. 

DI-A-MET'RI-CAL-LY»  ad.  In  a  diametrical  di- 
rection.    "Diametrically  opposed."        Howell. 

fl  DI'A  MONO,  or  DIA'MOND  [dl'?-mund,  IF.  P.  Ja. 
C. ;  Al'm\inA,S.J.E.k.;  di'9-mund  or  di'mund, 
F.  Sw.],  n.  [Gr.  didfiai,  afxiinavTOi  ;  a  priv.  and 
&6fiau>,  to  subouc  ;  L.  adamas,  adamantis  ;  It.  A 
Sp.  diamante ;  Fr.  diamant.  —  So  called  because 
it  resists  the  action  of  an  ordinary  fire.] 

1.  The  most  valuable  and  the  hardest  of  all 
stones  or  gems  ;  adamant.  It  consists  of  char- 
coal or  carbon  in  a  pure  and  crystalline  form, 


and  is  found  of  all  shades  of  color,  those  which 
are  colorless  or  h-ive  some  decided  tint  being 
most  esteemed.  Though  insensible  to  the  action 
of  any  ordinary  fire,  it  burns,  and  is  wholly  con- 
sumed, at  a  temperature  of  14"  Wedgewood, 
producing  carbonic  acid  gas.  Dana. 

2.  A  rhombus ;  a  lozenge ;  as,  "  The  dia- 
monds on  a  card." 

3.  One  of  a  suit  at  cards,  marked  with  the 
figure  of  a  rhombus  or  lozenge. 

The  baron  now  hia  diamonds  pours  apace.  Pope, 

4.  The  smallest  type  used  in  English  printing. 

ThL*  liue  is  printed  in  the  type  called  diam<md, 

DI'A-MOND,  a.  Resembling  or  constructed  like 
a  diamond.  P.  Cyc. 

DI'A-MOND-CUT'T^R,  n.  One  who  cuts  dia- 
monds. Clarke. 

DI'A-MOND-^D,  a.  In  squares  like  a  diamond. 
"  iHamonded  or  streaked."  Fuller. 

DI'A-MOND— RING,  n.  A  ring  bearing  a  diamond 
or  set  with  diamonds.  Clarke. 

DI'A-MOND-SET'T^R,  n.  One  who  sets  dia- 
monds in  rings  or  other  ornaments.         Clarke. 

DI'A-MONn-SHAPED  (-shapd),  a.  Shaped  like 
a  diamond  ;  rhombus-shaped.  Clarke. 

DI-AM-O-TO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ?ii&,  through,  and  ^orrff, 
lint.]  {Med.)  The  introduction  of  lint  into  an 
ulcer  or  wound.  Dunglison. 

DI-A-NAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  f>iavau),  to  flow  through.] 
{Logic.)  Reasoning  progressively.  Scott. 

DI-JIj^'DRI-.^,  n.  [Gr.  (5is,  twice,  and  avi'ip,  av^pds, 
a  male.]  {Bat.)  In  the  Linnajan  system,  a  class 
of  plants  having  two  stamens.  P.  Cyc. 

Df-AN'DRI-AN,  )  a.     {Bot.)  Relating  to  the  dri- 
DI-An'DROUS,    >  andria;  applied  to  a  plant  hav- 
ing two  stamens.  P.  Cyc. 

DI-AN'THUS,  n.  [Gr.  hioi,  divine,  and  aveo^,  a 
flower.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  mostly  ev- 
ergreens with  beautiful  flowers,  the  most  re- 
markable species  of  which  are  Dianthui  barhn- 
ttis,  or  sweet-william,  and  Dianthus  cari/nphi/l- 
lus,  or  the  clover-pink  ;  the  pink.  Loudon. 

tDI'A-PASE,  n.  [See  Diapason.]  The  diapa- 
son. Spenser. 

DI'A-PA^M  (dx'?-pa7.m),  n.  [Gr.  St6Kaona.]  A 
powder  or  perfume.  B.  Jonson. 

DI-A-PA'^ON  (dI-?-pa'zon),  n.  [Gr.  ^tanaawv  ;  St6, 
through,  and  nas,  all ;  It.  diapason.]  {Mus.)  An 
interval  used  to  express  the  octave  of  the 
Greeks;  a  chord  which  includes  all  tones:  —  a 
scale  by  which  instrument-makers  adjust  the 
bore  of  their  pipes,  &c. : — the  compass  of  the 
tones  of  a  voice  or  of  an  instrument.     Warner. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

This  universal  frame  began; 
From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diajjoson  closing  full  in  man.  Driiden. 

Diapason-diapente,  the  diapason  or  octave  togetlier 
witli  the  fifth  ;  tlie  interval  of  a  twelfth. 

Diapason-diatessaron,  the  diapason  with  the  fourth  ; 
tlie  interval  of  an  eleventh. 

DI-A-PEN'Tg,  n.  [Gr.  hi,  through,  and  -nivre, 
five  ;  L.  if  It.  diapente.] 

1.  {Mus.)  The  complete  fifth  ;  a  musical  inter- 
val embracing  five  degrees  of  the  scale.  Brande. 

2.  {Med.)  A  medicine  composed  of  five  ingre- 
dients. Dunglison. 

DI'A-PpR,  n.  [Fr.  diapre,  corrupted  from  d'  Ypres, 
—  Ypres,  in  Flanders,  being  the  original  place 
of  the.  manufacture.] 

1.  Linen  cloth  woven  in  flowers  or  other  fig- 
ures, much  used  for  table-cloths,  napkins,  tow- 
els, &c. 

2.  A  napKin  ;  a  towel : — a  clout. 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  basin, 

Another  bear  the  ewer,  a  third  a  diaper.  Shot. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  kind  of  orna- 
mental decoration  applied  to 
plain  surfaces,  in  which  the 
pattern  of  flowers  or  ara- 
besques, either  carved  or  paint- 
ed, is  continually  repeated,  and 
usually  in  squares.     FairhoU. 

DI'A-P^R,   V.  a.    To   variegate  ; 
to  diversify  ;  to  flower. 
She  [the  spring]  doth  diaper  the  ground  with  beanties.  Ford. 
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Di'A-PpR,  V.  n.  To  draw  flowers  or  arabesques 
upon  cloths.  "  If  you  diaper  on  folds."  Pcacham. 

fDl'A-PHANED  (di'fi-land),  a.  [See  Diapha- 
nous.]    Transparent.  Trans,  of  Bocoaltni. 

DI-A-PHA-NE'l-TY,  n.  Transparency;  pellucid- 
ness  ;  translucency.  Ray. 

DI-A-PHAn'JC,  a.  Transparent ;  pellucid.  Raleigh. 

DI-APH'A-NOtJS  (di-affj-niis),  a.  [Gr.  itatpapi'ic, 
ii6,  through,  and  (l>aivun,  to  shine.]  Seen  through ; 
transparent ;  translucent ;  pellucid.  "  The  jas- 
per .  .  .  green,  but  diaphanous."    Sir  W.  Jones, 

DI-ApH'A-NOUS-LY,  ad.    Transparently.  Bailey. 

dI-A-PH6n'IC,         )a.   [SeeDiAPHONics.]   Re- 
DI-A-PHON'l-CAL,  )  lating  to  dia phonics.  Smart. 

DI-A-PH5n'|CS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  6,6,  through,  and 
(pijivi'/,  sound.]  The  science  or  doctrine  of  re- 
fracted sounds  ;  diacoustics.  Brande- 

DI-A-PHO-RE'SJS,  n.  [Gr.  hta^^dpno'i ;  3'<5,  through, 
andi/io(>f&),  to  bear.]  {Med.)  A  greater  degree  of 
perspiration  than  is  natural,  but  less  than  in 
sweating:  —  any  kind  of  cutaneous  evacua- 
tion. Dunglison. 

DI-A-PHO-RET'IC  }a.      [Gr.  ,5,a^op,nKd5;    L. 

DI-A-PH0-;RET'(-CAL,  )  diapTioreticus  ;  It.  cV  Sp. 
diaforetico  ;  Fr.  diaphoretiqtic.]  Causing  dia- 
phoresis or  profuse  perspiration.  Watts. 

DI-A-PHO-RET'lC,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which 
promotes  diaphoresis,  or  profuse  perspiration  ; 
—  distinguished  from  a  sudorific,  which  pro- 
motes sweating.  Dunglison. 

DI-A-PHO-RET'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  diaphoretical 
manner.  Ash. 

DI-A-PHO-RET'l-CAL-NESS.  n.  The  quality  of 
being  diaphoretic!  Scott. 

DI'A-PHRAGM  (di'?-fram),  n.  [Gr.  Si6^paypa  ; 
«5(«',  through,  and  ipiidooia,  to  fence  in ;  L.  dia- 
phragma ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  dia,fragma ;  Fr.  diaphrar/me.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  midriff,  a  muscular  and  ten- 
dinous partition  which  separates  the  thorax  or 
chest  from  the  abdomen,  in  mammals.  Brande. 

2.  {Comtek.)  A  straight,  calcareous  plate 
which  divides  the  cavity  of  certain  shells  into 
two  parts  only.  Brande. 

3.  Any  partition  which  divides,  wholly  or  in 
part,  a  hollow  body.  London  Ency, 

DI-A-PHRAG-MAT'JC,  a.  Belonging  to  the  dia- 
phragm. Dunglison. 

DI-A-PHRAG-MA-TI'TIS,  n.  {Med.)  Inflamma- 
tioii  of  the  diaphragm ;  diaphragmitis.  Brande. 

DI-A-PHRAG-MI'TIS^n.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of 
the  diaphragm;  diaphragmatitis ;  —  a  rare  dis- 
ease. Dunglison. 

DI-A-PLAs'TICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  StanXdaaw,  to  set  a 
limb.]  {Med.)  Medicines  proper  to  be  used  in 
the  treatment  of  dislocated  limbs.  Crabb. 

Dr-AP-NOT'lC,a.  [Gr.  ^laJTV^,  exhalation.]  {Med.) 
Noting  remedies  which  operate  by  promoting 
gentle,  imperceptible  perspiration.  Craig. 

DI-A-PO-RE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  itairdpvots.']  {Rhct.) 
Apparent  hesitation  or  doubt  in  a  speaker  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  should  proceed,  the 
subjects  he  has  to  treat  of  being  all  eqiially  im- 
portant. Maunder. 

DI'AR-jCHY,  n.  [Gr.  iU,  double,  and  ipX'i,  rule.] 
A  government  by  two  rulers.  Fc.  Rev. 

DJ-A'RJ-AL,  a.  [See  DiARY.]  Relating  to  a  di- 
ary or  journal ;  diarian.  Fc.  Rev. 

DI-A'RI-AN,  a.    Relating  to  a  diary.  Smart. 

DI'A-RIST,  n.    One  who  keeps  a  diary,  or  journal. 

DI-AR-RHCE'A  (dI-?-re'?),  n.  [Gr.  Si6^l>oia  ;  Si6, 
through,  and  piio,  to  flow;  It.  Sg  Sp.  diatrea; 
Fr.  diarrhee.]  {Med.)  A  flux,  or  disease  char- 
acterized by  frequent  liquid  alvine  evacuations, 
and  generally  owing  to  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  intestines.      Dunglison. 

DI-AR-RJICET'lC  (di-^r-ret'jk),  a.  {Med.)  Relat- 
ing to  diarrhoea  ;  purgative.  Arbuthnot. 

Dl-AR-THRO'SjS,  n.  [Gr.  hidoQotaaii ;  ?i,6.  through, 
and  apdpov,  a  joint.]  {Anat.)  A  movable  articu- 
lation,  or   an  articulation  which  permits    the 
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iones  to  move  freely  on  each  other  in  every  di- 
rection, as  in  the  case  of  the  shoulder-joints ; 
abarticulution.  Dungliaon. 

DI'A-RV,  '••  [L.  diarium;  dies,  a.  day;  It.  S;  Sp. 
dlario.]  A  note-book,  register,  or  account  of 
daily  occurrences  ;  a  journal.  Brande. 

tl)['A-Ry,  a.    Daily.    "  A  di ory  ague."    Bacon. 

j}i-A>i-euis'M4,n.  [Gr.  (5«Sff;^;ifffin  ;  <5«i,  through, 
and  "x'^"''  ^'^  cleave  ;  It.  dnuichisma.]  {A?i- 
cient  Mus.)  An  interval  forming  the  half  of  a 
a  minor  semitone.  Brande. 

dI'A-SPORE,  n.  [Gr.  Siaanopi,  dispersion.]  {Mm.) 
A  laminated  mineral,  a  small  fragment  of  which, 
when  heated,  decrepitates,  ana  is  dispersed, 
—  whence  the  name.  Brande. 

ni-AS-TAL'TlC,a.  [Qr.SiaaraXTtKtis;  iirf,  through, 
aiid  (TTikXui,  to  place.]  (Ancient  Mus.)  Applied 
to  intervals  admitting  oi  extension.  Crabb. 

1»I'AS-TA.SE,  n.  [Gr.  fii6<miats,  division.]  {Chem.) 
A  vegetable  principle,  allied,  in  its  general  prop- 
erties, to  gluten,  and  appearing  in  the  germina- 
tion of  barley  and  other  seeds,  and  converting 
their  starch  into  gum  and  sugar,  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  embryo.  It  may  be  extracted  from 
crushed  malt  by  water,  and  precipitated  from 
the  solution  by  alcohol.  The  name  refers  to  its 
property  of  separating  two  supposed  constitu- 
ents of  starch.  Hoblyn. 

-As'TA-SiS,  n.  [Gr.  Stdaraats,  separation.] 
{Med.)  The  separation  of  two  bones  from  each 
other,  and  particularly  of  the  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium, of  the  radius  from  the  ulna,  and  of  the 
fibula  from  the  tibia.  Dunglison. 

DI'AS-TfeM,  n.  [Gr.  iid<rrt}ita  ;  L.  S;  It.  diastema.] 
(Mus.)  A  simple  interval,  as  distinguished  from 
a  compound  one.  Moore. 

Di-AS'TQ-Lp,  n.  [Gr.  iiaaroX^  ;  kaarinw,  to  di- 
late ;  It.  &  Sp.  diastole.] 

1.  {Med.)  A  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries ;  —  opposed  to  systole.  Ray. 

2.  Uihet.)  A  figure  by  which  a  short  syllable 
is  made  long.  Johnson. 

DI'A-STYLE,  n.  [Gr.  ht&,  through,  and  orhUf,  a 
column  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  diastilo.]  (Arch.)  That  mode 
of  arranging  columns  in  which  the  intercolum- 
niation,  or  space  between  the  columns,  con- 
sists of  three,  or,  according  to  some,  of  four 
diameters.  Hai-ris. 

t  UI'A-SYRM,  n.  [Gr.  ftiatrvpudi  ;  !)i&,  through,  and 
ol-pui,  to  rend.]     A  reproof.  Dodd. 

DI-A-T6s'SA-R6N,  n.  [Gr.  harcaadmv  ;  iid, 
throuj^h,  and  TtaaAoa,  four;  It.  diatessaron.] 

1.  ( rheol.)  The  four  Gospels  :  —  a  harmony,  of 
the  four  Gospels.  Maunder. 

2.  {AnnietU  Mus.)  A  fourth  ;  an  interval  em- 
bracing four  degrees  of  the  scale.  Warner. 

3.  {Med.)  An  electuary  containing  four  in- 
gredients. Crabb. 

DI-.\-THEr'mal,  a.  [Gr,  St6,  through,  and  Oep^n, 
heiit.]     Pervious  to  heat,  as  rock-salt.    Brande. 

Dl-A-THER'MAN-CY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
permeable  to  heat!  Hoblyn. 

DI-A-TMER-MA-NE'l-TY,  n.  Same  as  Diather- 
mancy. ■  Hoblyn. 

Di-A-THER'MA-NOCs,  a.  [Gr.  <5<«,  through,  and 
Oipnaiva,  to  warm.]  Applied  to  certain  substan- 
ces, such  as  transparent  pieces  of  rock-salt,  &c., 
which  suffer  radiant  heat  to  pass  through  them ; 
pervious  to  heat ;  diathermal.  Brande. 

DI-Ath'P-sIs,  n.  [Gr.  (5<dOf<r,{.]  {Med.)  The  state 
of  the  body  or  constitution  ;  —  predisposition  to 
certain  diseases  rather  than  others.   Dunglison. 

Di-AT'9-MoOs,  a.  [Gr.  U,  through,  and  r/,iva), 
to  cut.]  {Mm.)  Applied  to  minerals  which  have 
one  diagonal  cleavage.  Clarke. 

f        A  ^  «•  FGr.^inroi'Kfdf ;  i5((},  through, 

UI-A-TON  l-CAL,  >  and  rtlvm,  to  stretch  ;  It.  Sf  Sp. 
diatomco.]  {Mus.)  Proceeding  in  the  order  of 
tones,  or  from  tone  to  tone ;  denoting  the  nat- 
ural scale  of  music,  which,  proceeding  by  de- 
grees, includes  both  tones  and  semitones.  Bmfjrfe. 
Di-.VTON'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  Harmoniously ;  musi- 
'^''"y-  Bm-ney. 

Dl'A-TRlBE,    or   DI-AT'RI-B?    [dl'9-trlb,    K.    C. 


Wb.  Maunder;  dl-at'r?-!)?,  Bailey,  Ash,  Todd, 
Bees;  dlj-irll),  i'. ;  dl  »-irl-b?,  Nw. ;  di'^-iribor 
dl-Si'r^-b?,  H.],  n.  fOr.  ita-pijj>'i  ;  ii6,  through, 
and  Tptiiu),  to  wear  ;  L.,  It.,  .Sf  Sp.  diatriba.] 

1.  A  disputation  ;  a  dissertation  ;  a  continued 
discourse. 

I  um  not  yet,  by  all  hi*  diatrOtc,  ao  inatructed  or  im- 
proved a«  to  diicem  uiic  real  misadventure  in  tlioiic  dl«- 
couraes.  Hammond. 

2.  A  strain  of  invective  ;  a  philippic.  "  Herrfi- 
atrihe  against  intellectual  people.    M.  C.  Clarke, 

DI-AT'RI-bIst,  n.  A  writer  of  diatribes. //aw mon<i. 

I)|-A-ZEUC'T|C,  >a.  [Gr.^.a<fu«r<«<Jf,  disjunctive; 

DI-A-ZEU'TIC,  Si„i,  through,  and  Cityvu,,i,  to 
unite.]  {Ancient  Mus.)  Appliedto  the  tone  dis- 
joining two  fourths,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
which,  joined  to  either,  made  a  fifth.     Brande. 

DiB,  V.  a.    To  dip.     [Local.]       Barret.    Wright. 

DlB'BgR,  n.    {Agric.)  An  instrument  with  dibbles 
or  teeth  for  making  holes  in  the  ground.  Loudon. 
DiB'BLE,  n.    [Dut.  dipfel.  —  See  Dab.] 

1.  A  small  spade ;  a  pointed  instrument  to 
make  holes  in  the  ground  for  planting  seeds. 

There  cornea  another  strange  aardencr  that . . .  never  han- 
dled a  ditible  or  apadv  to  aet  the  least  pot-herb.  MUton, 

2.  A  tooth  or  point.  Clarke. 

3.  A  setting  stick.     [Local.]  HaUiwell, 

DIB'BLE,  v.  a.     [t.  DIBBLED  ;  pp.  DIBBLING,  DIB- 
BLED.]    To  plant  with  a  dibble.  Clarke. 
DIB'BLE,  V.  n.    To  dip,  as  in  angling.       Walton. 

DlB'BLfiR,  n.  An  agricultural  instrument  used 
in  planting ;  a  dibble.  Loudon. 

Dl-BOTH'RJ-AN,  n.  [Gr.  ik,  twice,  and  fidOpos,  a 
pit.]  (Ent.)  One  of  a  division  of  tape-worms; 
—  so  called  from  having  not  more  than  two  pits 
or  fossic  on  its  head.  Brande. 

Dl-BRAN'CEIl-ATE,  n.  [Gr.  &ii,  double,  and  Ppdy- 
;^(n,  gills.]  (Zo:.l.)  One  of  an  order  of  cephalo- 
pods,  including  such  as  are  furnished  with  two 
gills,  three  distinct  hearts,  an  apparatus  for 
secreting  and  discharging  an  inky  fluid,  and  ce- 
phalic arms,  never  exceeding  ten  m  number,  sol- 
id, and  supporting  acetabula  or  suckers.  Brande. 

DiB'STOiNE,  n.  A  little  stone  which  children, 
in  a  game,  throw  at  another  stone.  Locke. 

t  Dl-CA'CIOL'S  (de-ka'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  dicax,  di- 
cacis,  sarcastic]     Talkative  ;  saucy.  Mauiider. 

f-DI-CA^'l-TY,  n.  [L.  dicacitas,  dicacitatis.] 
Sauciness  ;  raillery  ;  banter.  Graves. 

Dl'cAsT,  n.  [Gr.  ^iKaarns.]  An  officer  in  ancient 
Greece,  somewhat  lik*  our  juryman.  Buchanan. 

DICE,  n.pl.  of  die.  A  game.  —  See  Die.   Bcntley. 

DICE,  V.  n.  [i.  diced  ;  pp.  dicing,  diced.]  To 
play  at,  or  game  with,  dice. 

I . . .  diced  not  above  seven  times  a  week.  Shot. 

dIce'-B6X,  n.  The  box  from  which  the  dice  are 
thro%vn.     "  To  rattle  the  diee-box."        Horsley. 

DICE'-COAI  m.  a  species  of  coal  easily  split- 
ting into  cubical  fragments.  lirande. 

DI-C£PH'A-LOOs,  a.  [Gr..5?{,  double,  and  Kf<i>a).)i, 
ahead.]  Having  two lieads  on  one  body.  Craig. 

DI'cpR,  n.  A  player  at  dice;  one  who  dices. 
"  False  as  dicers'  oaths."  Shak. 

DI'cp-RAs,  n.  [Gr.  ^U,  double,  and  xlpas,  a  horn.1 
(Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  conchifcrs,  so  named 
from  having  two  prominent  spiral  ur.i bones  re- 
sembling twisted  horns.  Woodward. 


"  Much  good  dirh 
Shak. 


DICH.    Do  it,  or  may  it  do 
thy  good  heart." 

*S»  "  This  word  seems  cornipted  from  dit,  for  do 
it."  Jokn.ion.  —  "  It  has  not  been  ujet  with  elsewhere, 
nor  ia  it  known  to  be  provincial."    .Yarei. 

DI-€HAs'TA-sIs,  rt.  [Gr.  <5i;^iJC<D,  to  cleave  asun- 
der.] The  process  of  cleaving  asunder  sponta- 
neously. Clarke. 

Dl-CHLA-MfD'p-OOS,  a.  [Gr.  fi(,  twice,  and 
yJiafi6(,  a  cloak.]  {Bof.)  Having  two  coverings ; 
having  both  calyx  and  corolla.  Gray. 

D!-CH0L'Q-PH0s,  n.  [Gr.  M^a,  separately,  and 
>.6<i>o(,  a  crest.]  {Omith.)  A  genus  of  wading 
birds,  including  the  cariama,  in  which  the  crown 
of  the  head  is  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  feathers 
spreading  in  two  directions.  Brande. 


Dl.cllO-PHY'lJf,  n.  [Or.  iix<>M-.  »  diTiBlon.] 
{Med.)  A  disease  of  the  hair  in  which  the  cn«i« 
split  and  become  forked.  JJungliton. 

Di-ft;il6T'9-MlHT,  n.  One  who  dichotomizes; 
one  who  divides  any  thing  into  part*.       Bacon. 

Di-£:il6T'Q-.MlZE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  a.^oro,i/«;  ilya, 
asunder,  and  ri>w*,  to  cut.]  To  aeparmte ;  to 
divide  ;  to  bisect,     [u.]  Bp.  UalL 

Dl-friloT'Q-MOr-S,  rt.  (not.)  Bifur- 
cate ;  successively  forked ;  divided 
into  two  branches,  as  a  atem,  hair, 
&c.  Gray. 

Dichotomous-corymbrd,  compoard  of 
corymbs,  in  which  the  pcdicela  arc  di- 
vided and  sulMlivided  in  paim.  Maunder. 

Di-fTlloT'Q-MODS-LY,   ad. 
manner. 


In 


dichotorooua 
I'hil.  Mag. 
DI-CIIOT'Q-MY  (dl-k6t'o-n)?,)  n.     [Gr.  ii^oToiila.] 

1.  {Astron.)   The  phase  of  the  moon  when 
she  shows  just  half  her  disk.  Maundt-r. 

2.  (Logic.)  The  distribution  of  ideas  by  pairs ; 
a  reduction  into  two  heads.  WaUa. 

Di'CHRQ-I§M,  n.  [Gr.  i/j,  twice,  and  xP^»,  color.] 
(Opt.)  A  property  of  some  crystallized  bodies  of 
appearing  under  two  distinct  colors,  according  to 
the  direction  in  which  they  are  viewed,  or  in  w  hich 
the  rays  of  light  pass  through  them.     BrewaUir. 

DI'CHRQ-lTE,  n.  [Gr.  iU,  twice,  and  xf6a,  color.] 
(Min.)  A  variety-  of  iolite;  — so  called  from  the 
colors  it  exhibits  when  viewed  in  different  di- 
rections. Hamilton. 

DI-£HRO-MAt'IC,  a.  [Gr.  lit,  double,  and  xP<'f"', 
color.]     Having  two  colors.  Wartituin. 

DI^'ING,  n.   The  act  of  playing  at  dice.   Latimer. 

DI^'ING-HoOse,  n.  A  house  where  dice  are 
played,     [r.]  Milton. 

DlCK'pX^,  n.  or  inter;'.    The  devil;— used  as  a 

vulgar  exclamation. 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  dicktnt  his  name  la.  Shale 

t  DiCK'fR,  »i.    [Gr.  ilKa,  ten.]    Ten  in  quantity ; 

daker.     "  A  dicker  of  hides."  Bailey. 

DlCK'pR,D.  n.    To  barter.  [New  York.]  Bart/ett. 
DlCK'Y,  n.    1.  An  ass,  male  or  female.       Foiby. 

2.  A  sham  bosom  of  a  shirt.  [Local.]    Grose. 

3.  A  common  leather  apron.  Wright. 

4.  A  linen  shirt-collar.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

6.  An  under-petticoat.     [Local.]     HalliteeU. 

6.  An  outside  seat  of  a  carriage  over  the  hind 

wheels.     [Local.]  C.  Brown. 

DlC'Lj-NATE,  a.  [Gr.  Hi,  twofold,  and  ci/»w,  to 
incline.]  (Min.)  Having  two  axes  obliquely  in- 
clined. Clarke. 

DlC'14-NOUS,  rt.  (Bot.)  Having  the  stamens  in 
one  flower  and  the  pistils  in  another.  Gray. 

DI-C6c'COUS,  o.  [Gr.  Uk.kioh;  tif,  twice,  and 
KOKKOi,  a  berry.]  (Bot.)  Containing  two  grains 
of  seed.  Snuirt. 

DI-COT-Y-LE'DON  [dI-k8f-?-le'don,  Sm.  MT>.  P. 
Cyc.  lirande ;  dl-kn-tll'^-don,  A'.],  n.  [Gr.  i«i'.-, 
twice,  and  KOTvlrtfu>y,  a  cup-shaped  hollow.] 
{Bot.)  One  of  a  class  of  plants  which  have  their 
embryo  furnished  with  two  cotyledons,  or  seed- 
leaves  ;  one  of  the  class  of  plants  which  are 
called  also  exogens.  Brande. 

Di-COT-Y-LED'9-NOCS,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  two 
cotyledons.  LyelL 

DI-CRftT'IC,  rt.  [Gr.  Hi,  twice,  and  cpoWw,  to 
strike.]  (Med.)  .\  term  applied  to  the  puUe 
where  the  artery  conveys  the  sensation  of  a 
double  pulsation.  Hoblyn. 

DIC'RO-tOs,  a.  [Gr.  itKporof,  ii(,  twice,  and 
Kooriia,  to  beat.]  (Med.)  Applied  to  the  pulse 
when  it  beats  twice  as  fast  as  usual.  Dungliton, 

Dl-CRU-liI'JV.9:, 
n.pl.'  (Omith.) 
A  sub-family  of 
dentirostral 
birds,  of  the  or- 
der Passeres  and 
family  AmpcH- 
d<B ;  Drongo 
shrikes.      Gray. 

tD|C-TA'M{;N,   n. 

[Low  L.]    A  pre-  IXemnit  gnuidi*. 

cept ;  dictation.    Ld.  Falk'and. 
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DIC-TAm'NUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Dicfe,  a  mountain 
'of  Crete,  where  the  plant  abounds.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  fragrant  phints,  the  roots  of  which  are 
used  in  medicine  as  an  opiate  and  drastic  ; 
Fraxinella  :  —  an  evergreen  under-shrub  ;  Ori- 
ganum dictamnus  ;  dittany  of  Crete.     Loudon. 

DICTATE,  ».  a.  [L.  dicto,  dictatus  ;  dico, to  say; 
It.  dettare ;  Sp.   dictar ;  Fr.   dictcr.'\     [i.  Dic- 

TATEn;  pp.  DICTATING,  DICTATED.] 

1.  To  declare  with  authority ;  to  command ; 
to  prescribe  ;  to  direct. 

Whatsoever  is  clictateil  to  us  by  God  himself,  or  by  men 
who  are  divinely  inspired,  must  be  believed  with  full  assur- 
ance. "  atts. 
Reason  will  dictate  unto  me  what  is  for  my  own  good  and 
benefit.                                                                        litote  Trials. 

2.  To  utter  part  by  part,  as  sentences,  so  that 
they  may  be  repeated  or  \vritten. 

Syn. —  To  dictate  implies  entire  subserviency  in 
the  person  dictated  to.  A  minister  dictMes  to  liis  sec- 
retary :  an  aiitlior  dictates  to  his  amanuensis  what  to 
write  ;  a  physician  prescribea  to  his  patient ;  an  otiicer 
commands  Ills  soldiers. 

DICTATE,  n.      1.    An    authoritative   maxim  ;  a 
precept.     "  The  dictates  of  the  gospel."  Jortin. 
2.  An  order  ;  a  command. 

Then  let  this  dictate  of  my  love  prevail.  Pope. 

DJC-TA'TrON,    n.     [L.   dictatio ;    Fr.    dictation.'] 

The  act  of  dictating  ;    prescription  ;   direction. 

"  The  dictation  of  God's  Spirit."  Bp.  Hall. 

DlC-TA'TOR,  n.    [L.]    1.  A  magistrate  of  ancient 
Rome,  created  in  seasons  of  exigency,  and  in- 
vested for  a  time  with  unlimited  power.  Gibbon. 
2.  Any  one  invested  with  absolute  authority. 
"  The  great  dictator  of  fashions."      B.  Janson. 

DlC-TA-TO'Rl-AL,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  dicta- 
tor ; 'absolute  ;  unlimited;  as,  "  "to  invest  with 
dictatorial  power." 

2.  Imperious  ;  authoritative  ;  overbearing  ; 
dogmatical.     "  A  dictatorial  style."  Watts. 

DiC-TA-TO'RI-ALi-Ly,  ad.  In  a  dictatorial  man- 
ner;  imperiously.  Qu.  Rev. 

^•DIC-T.\-TO'Rl-A^f,  a.  Arbitrary;  absolute; 
dictatorial.  "A  dictatorian  power  over  all 
times."  State  Trials. 

D!0-TA'T0R-SHIP,  n.    1.  The  office  of  dictator. 

"  His  laying  down  the  dictatorship."  Lanijhorne. 

2.  Imperiousness  ;  authority.  Dryden. 

DIc'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Overbearing;  dogmatical; 
dictatorial.   '[li.]  Milton. 

DlC-TA'TRpSS,  n.    A  dictatrix.  Carlyle. 

DIC-TA'TRJX,  n.    [L.]    A  female  dictator.  Knox. 

PJC-TAT'URE  (djk-tat'y'.ir)  [dik-ta'chiir,  S. ;  djk- 
ta'chur,  IF. ;  djk-ta'tur,  Ja.  Sm.  ;  dik'tj-tur, 
\Vb.],  n.  The  office  of  a  dictator ;  a  dictator- 
ship. "  A  kind  of  dictature  in  sciences."  Bacon. 

dIC'TION,  n.  [L.  dictio  ;  It.  dizione ;  Sp.  diccion, 
a  speaking;  Fr.  diction.']  Language,  as  used 
to  express  thought  ;  manner  of  expression ; 
expression  ;  phraseology  ;  style. 

Diction,  being  the  vehicle  of  the  thoughts,  first  presents 
itself  to  the  intellectual  eye.  Johnnuii. 

Syn.  —  See  Style. 

DIC-TIQN-A'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  compiles  a  dic- 
tionary ;  a  lexicographer,     [u.]       Dr.  Daioson. 

DIc'TION-A-RY  (dik'sliun-?-re),  n.  [Low  L.  dic- 
(ionarium,  from  L.  dictio,  a  word ;  It.  diziona- 
rio  ;  Sp.  diccionario ;  Fr.  dictiomiairc] 

1.  A  book  containing  the  words  of  a  language, 
arranged  alphabetically,  with  explanations  of 
their  meaning ;  a  lexicon  ;  a  vocabulary  ;  a 
word-book. 

2.  A  work  giving  information  on  any  science 
or  subject,  under  words  or  heads  alphabetically 
arranged,  as  of  chemistry,  biography,  geogra- 
phy, &c. ;  an  encyclopaedia. 

Syn. — Dictionary  is  a  general  term  ;  as,  "An  Eng- 
lish, French,  or  Latin  dictionary  or  word-book  "  ;  "A 
geograpliical,  biographical,  or  "chemical  dictionary"  ; 
"  A  dictionary  of  tlie  arts  and  sciences."  f^exicon  is  a 
species  of  dictionary,  appropriately  applied  to  the  dead 
languages;  as,  "  A  Hebrew  or  Greek  lericon."  An 
encyclopcfdia.  or  a  cyclopedia,  \s  a  dictionary  embracing 
the  whole  circle  of  science,  literature,  and  art.  A 
vocabulary  is  a  sort  of  partial  dictionary  ;  as,  "  A  ro- 
cabalary  of  English  words."  A  glossary  is  an  explan- 
atory vocabulary  ;  as,  "  A  glossary  of  obsolete  terms, 
or  of  provincial  words,  or  words  peculiar  to  an  au- 


thor." A  nomenclature  is  a  list  of  names  or  words 
peculiar  to  some  branch  of  science;  as,  "  A  nvmcii- 
clature  of  botany." 

dIC'TUM,  n.;  pi.   DICTA.     [L.] 

1.  A  word  ;   a  saying  ;  an  assertion  ;  a  prov- 
erb. 

2.  (Law.)  A  casual  or  extrajudicial  opinion 
delivered  by  a  judge.  Hamilton. 

DID,  i.  from  do.    See  Do. 

t  DI-DACT|C  [de-dak'tjk,  W.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  dl-dak'- 
tjk,  S.  E.  iC.J,  n.    A  treatise  on  education. 

Milton. 

Dl-DAC  T|C,  )  fi      [-Qr^  hi^aKTixoi  ;  ^i(5q(T(C(o,  to 

DJ-DACTJ-CAL,  )  teach ;    It.   didattico  ;    Sp.  di- 

dactico  ;    Fr.  didactique.]     Preceptive  ;  giving 

instruction ;  teaching,    "  Didactic  poetry." 

Blair. 
DI-DAC'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  didactic  manner.^sA. 

DI-dACTJCS,  n.pl.  The  art  or  science  of  teach- 
ing,    [ii.]  Biblical  Repository. 

DI-UAC'TYL,  a.  [Gr.  hi^aKTvXoi  ;  Sis,  double,  and 
SoKTV/.oi,  a  finger.]  {Zool.)  Having  only  two 
toes  or  fingers.  Brande. 

DI-dAc'TYL,  n.  {ZoOl.)  An  animal  having  only 
two  toes.  Kirby. 

DI-DAC'TY-LOUS,  a.  {Zoul.)  Having  only  two 
toes ;  diclactyl.  Smart. 

dId'AP-PPR,  n.  [Ornith.)  A  lobe-footed,  aquatic 
bird  of  the  grebe  kind;  a  dabchick  or  dobchick ; 
Fodiceps  minor.  Yarrell. 

DJ-nAs'CA-LAR,  a.  Didactic ;  preceptive ;  did- 
ascalic.     [k.]  Bulwer. 

d1D-AS-CAl'IC  [did-?s-kal'ik,  W.  J.  Sm.  R. ;  dl- 
das'k?i-lik,  S.  K.],  a.  [Gr.  itiaaxaLKds.]  Pre- 
ceptive; didactic.  Prior. 

dId'D^R,  y.  M.  To  quake  with  cold;  to  shiver. 
[Local,  North  of  Eng.]  Sherwood. 

DID'DLE,  V.  n.     1.  To  totter,  as  a  child;  to  dad- 
die.  —  See  Daddle.  Quarks. 
2.  To  trifle  ;  to  waste  time  ;  to  dawdle.  Forby. 

DID'DLE,  tJ.  a.  To  cheat;  to  deceive;  to  dupe; 
to  impose  upon.  Halloway. 

DID'DLED,  p.  a.     Cheated  ;  deceived.         Clarke. 

DI-DEC-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  iig,  twice,  hlKa,  ten, 
and  U^ia,  a  base.]  {Crystallography .)  Having 
the  form  of  a  decahedral,  or  ten-sided,  prism, 
with  pentahedral,  or  five-sided,  summits. 

Clarke. 

DI-DEL'PHIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  didelphys,  or 
an  animal  of  the  opossum  kind.  Clarke. 

DI-DEL'PHYS,  n.  [Gr.  <5(f,  twice,  and  (5f/(/)6{,  the 
matrix.]  {Zo'il.)  A  name  originally  applied  to 
the  opossum  and  all  other  quadrupeds  which  have 
a  duplicature  of  the  integument  of  the  abdo- 
men forming  a  pouch,  in  which  the  prematurely 
born  young  are  received,  protected,  and  nour- 
ished. In  modern  systems  the  term  is  restrict- 
ed to  that  group  of  marsupials  in  which  there 
are  certain  species  deficient  in  the  abdominal 
pouch.  Brande. 

DI-Di'J*r.m,  n.  pi.  (Ornith.)  A  sub-family  of 
birds,  now  supposed  to  be  extinct,  of  the  order 
Coliimbee  and  family  Cohimbidee ;  dodoes.  —  See 
Dodo.  Gray. 

DI-DO-DEC-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  SU,  twice,  <5u»5f/ca, 
twelve,  and  Upa,  a  seat,  a  base.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  dodecahedral  or  twelve-sided  prism, 
with  hexahedral  or  six-sided  summits.  Ogilvie. 

DI'DRAcHM  (dl'drSlm),  n.  [Gr.  MSpaxiJov.]  A 
double  drachma,  a  Grecian  coin  equal  to  a  half- 
shekel,  the  Jewish  tribute-money,  or  about  30 
cents.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DI-DRAjCH'MA,  n.    A  didrachm.  Campbell. 

DIDST,  V.    The  second  person  sing.  i.  from  do. 

t  Di-DUCE'MgNT,  n. Division ;  separation.  Bacon. 

DI-DfJC'TION,  n.  [L.  diductio.]  Separation  of 
one  part  from  the  other.  "  To  hinder  the  rf«- 
duction  of  its  sides."  Boyle. 

DI-DUC'TIVE-LY,  ad.    By  diduction.       Browne. 


Vl-  D  t/JV-  C  U-Li  'J^.M,  n.  pi. 
(Ornith.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order  Co- 
lumbcE  and  family  Co- 
lumbidcE ;  tooth-billed  pig- 
eons. Gray. 

°['°Y^''     .       I'n.    [Gr.  Si. 

DI-DYM'I-UM,  )(5t)/iijj,twin.]  Didunculus  strigirostris. 
{Min.)  A  metal  found  united  with  oxide  of 
cerium,  and  so  called  from  being,  as  it  were, 
the  twin-brother  of  lantanium,  which  was  pre- 
viously found  in  the  same  body.     Hoblyn.   L're, 

dId'Y-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  ^l^uJt<0J,  twin.]  {Bot.)  Grow- 
ing in  pairs  or  twins.  P.  Cyc. 

DID-Y-J^A  'MI-4,  n.  [Gr.  Sis,  double,  and  hbvapif, 
power.]  {Bot.)  The  fourteenth  class  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaian  system  ;  the  class  of  plants 
which  have  four  stamens,  two  short  and  two 
long ;  —  otherwise  called  tetrandria.       P.  Cyc. 

DID-Y-NA'MI-AN,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  four  sta- 
mens ;  didynamous.  Smart. 

Dl-DYN'A-MOUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  four  |>« 
stamens  in  two  pairs,  one  pair  shorter  S^v 
than  the  other.  Gray.  mM 

DIE  (dl),  V.  n.    [Goth,  danthjan  ;  A.  S.  dea-    f||l 
dian  ;  Dut.  dooden,  to  kill ;  Ger.  tddten  ; 
Sw.  do ;    Dan.  de.  —  Gr.  6)tw ;  Fr.  tuer,  to  kill.] 

[i.  DIED  ;   pp.  DYING,  DIED.] 

1.  To  cease  to  live  ;  to  lose  life  ;  to  expire;  to 
decease  ;  to  perish. 

All  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth.  Gen.  vii.  21. 

These  taught  us  how  to  live;  and  (O,  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge!)  tuught  us  how  to  die.  Ticlell, 
We  thought  her  dt/iiir)  when  she  slept, 
And  sleeping  when  she  died.  Hood. 

2.  To  lose  life,  or  wither,  as  a  vegetable. 

Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  dU,  it 
abideth  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit. 

John  xii.  24. 

3.  To  come  to  an  end;  to  come  to  nothing; 
to  be  lost ;  to  cease  ;  to  end ;  to  vanish ;  to  dis- 
appear. "  Letting  the  secret  die  within  his  own 
breast."  Spectator. 

When  chnng  clouds  contend  with  growing  light.        Skak. 

4.  To  sink  ;  to  faint ;  to  languish.  "  His 
heart  died  within  him."  1  Sam.  xxv.  1. 

5.  {Theol.)  To  become  subject  to  penal  suf- 
fering for  sin  ;  to  perish  everlastingly.  Hakewill. 

To  die  away,  to  decrease  gradually.  Addison. 

Syn.—  See  Perish. 

DIE  (di),  n.  ;  pi.  dice.  [L.  datum,  given,  i.  e. 
delivered  or  thrown  from  the  hand.  Skinner.  — 
It.  4f  Sp.  dado  ;  Fr.  de.] 

1.'  A  small  cube,  marked  on  its  fa/ies  with 
spots  from  one  to  six,  used  in  gaming. 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast. 

And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  Shot. 

2.  Hazard;  chance.  "Such  is  the  die  of 
war."  Spenser. 

3.  Any  cubic  body.  "  Words  .  .  .  pasted  upon 
little  flat  tablets  or  dice."  Watts. 

4.  {Arch.)  The  cubical  part  of  a  pedestal  be- 
tween its  base  and  cornice  ;  dado.        Fairholt, 

DIE  (dl),  n. ;  pi.  DIE?.  A  stamp  for  giving  the 
impress  to  coin,  &c.  ^' Dies  made  use  of  by 
Wood  in  stamping  his  money."  Swift, 

DIE  (dl),  V.  a.    To  tinge.  —  See  Dye, 
Dl-E'CIAN  (di-e'sh?n,  66),  n.    {Bot.)    A  geniis  of 
plants.'  —  See  DiuiCiA.  Hamilton. 

DI-E'DRAL,  a.    Dihedral.  Cleaveland. 

t  DI-EN'N{-AL,  a.   [L.  diennis.]  Biennial.  Scott. 
DI'pR,  n.    See  Dyer. 
Dl-ER'jp-sIs,  n.    See  Diaeresis. 

dJ-F.R-VIL' LA,  n.  (Bot.)  A  pretty,  low  shrub, 
with  yellowish  flowers  ;  —  so  named  from  Dier- 
ville,  a  French  surgeon.  Loudon. 

DI'E-SIS  [dl'e-sis,.Sw.  K.  Wb.  P.  Cyc.  ;  dl-e'sjs, 
Brande],  n.     [Gr.  Sitatf ;  It.  diesis^ 

1.  {Mus.)  The  name  given  to  the  smallest  m- 
terval  used  in  the  music  of  the  ancient  Greeks : 
—  a  term  in  modern  music,  applied  to  the  ele- 
vation of  a  note  above  its  natural  pitch.   Moore. 

2.  {Print.)  The  mark  [  t  ]  ;  called  also  double- 
dagger  ;  used  as  a  mark  of  reference.    P.  Cyc. 

Di'E^  JVdJV.     [L.,  an  abbreviation  of  dies  rum 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long  ;   A,  E,  I,  O,   (j,  Y,  short;    A,  ^.,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;    H^ilR,  HER; 
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yMrWjciw,  a  day  not  juridical.  nurrilL]  (Law.) 
No  day  iii  court  ;  a  day  on  which  the  judges  do 
not  sit.  llamiUon. 

Di'pT,  n.  [Or.  ilatra  ;  L.  diata  ;  It.  4r  Sp.  dieta ; 
Fr.  di'te.\ 

1.  Food ;  provisions  ;  victuals. 

No  part  of  liirt .  . .  li  *n  healtliflil,  and   «o  affrceahlc  to 
the  .toinach,  **  good  and  weU-ripcaed  fruit*.       .        Trmijle. 

2.  Food  reguhitcd  by  the  laws  of  health,  or 
by  some  prescribed  rule. 

I  cnnimeiid  rather  some  diet  tot  certain  MMoni  than  fVc- 
quiiit  luc  <if  phy.ic  Jiucon. 

Syn.  — Beo  Food. 
Ui  E r,  n.    [L.  dies,  a  day;  It.  %  Sp.  dieta;  Fr. 

<''-'«••]  .     ,        .       . 

1.  (Politics.)  The  principal  national  assembly 

in  several  countries  of  moaern  Europe. 

The  Polinh  diets  were  held  in  the  open  country.    Brande. 

2.  A  meeting  of  delegates  for  deliberation. 
gg- «'  The  word  is  soinctiiiios  derived  from  the  word 

tkiut  or  drut  (from  wliicli  comes  the  modern  word 
din),9\tn\i\\n%pfople."  ^m.  Kncy.  —  '^  Diet,  people, 
in  old  Swedish  tJuaut  and  thyd."    P.  Cyc. 
Syn.  — See  Assembly. 
DI'gT,  V.  a.     [i.  DIETED  ;  pp.  dieting,  dieted.] 

1.  To  feed  by  the  rules  of  medicine. 
Cleopatra  . . .  «utrercd  herself  to  be  cured  and  dieti'<t  as 

they  listed.  A'orlA. 

2.  To  supply  with  food  ;  to  feed. 

They  do  but  diet  him  a  season  to  win  him.        T>jndale. 

DI'5T,  V.  n.    1.  To  eat  by  prescribed  rules  ;   to 
eat  sparingly ;  as,  "  To  diet  for  the  removal  of 
disease." 
2.  To  eat ;  to  feed. 

Inbred  worm 
That  (Weft  on  the  brave  in  battle  fallen.  Cowper. 

rl'pT-A-RY,  a.  Treating  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
system  ot  dieting.  Bailey. 

Dl'pT-A-RY,  n.  A  system  or  course  of  diet.  Huloet. 

Di'gT-URlNK,  ».    A  medicated  liquor.       Locke. 

Di'pT-fR,  n.  One  who  diets,  or  who  prescribes 
rules  in  regard  to  dieting,  or  eating.  Shak. 

Df-f-TKT'|C,         )  „,     [^Gr,  Sia.rnTiKdi  ;  It.  8;  Sp. 

Dl-p-TKT'J-CAL,  )  dietetico.]  Relating  to  diet  ; 
regulating  food  or  diet.  "  To  refrain  from  cold 
drink  ...  a  dietetical  caution."  Brotcne. 

DI-^-TfiT'l-GAL-LY,  ad.    In  a  dietetical  manner. 

DI-P-tBt'ICS,  n.pl.  (Med.)  That  part  of  medi- 
cal science  which  relates  to  diet  or  food  ;  re^i- 
men.  Branae. 

Dt-5-TfiT'IST,  n.  A  physician  who  treats  of  or 
prescribes  dietetics.  Dunglison. 

Di'f -TInE,  n.  [Dim.  of  diet.']  A  subordinate  or 
local  diet,  assembly,  or  convention.  Smart. 

Di'pT-lNG,  n.  The  act  of  eating  by  rules.  Milton. 

Df'^T-IST,  n.    One  skilled  in  diet.  Qii.  Rev. 

Ui-e-Tl"TIAN,  n.    A  dietist.     [ii.]  Qu.  Rev. 

DIF.U  F.TMOJV  DROIT  (d?<l'a-m5n-drwa').  [Fr.l 
God  and  my  right,  —  the  motto  on  the  Iloyal 
Arms  of  England.  Tomlins. 

DIF-FAR-RP-A'TION,  n.  [L.  diffarreatio  ;  It. 
diffarrazione ;  Sp.  difarreacion^  Among  the 
Romans  a  form  of  divorce  by  a  religious  cere- 
mony, with  a  cake  made  of  spelt; — opposed  to 
confurreation.  Bullokar. 

DlF'Fpa,  r.  n.  [L.  diffvro ;  dts,  apart,  and  fcro, 
to  bear  ;  It.  diffcrire  ;  Sp.  diferir ;  Fr.  diffl-rer.] 

[i.  DIFFEUED  ;  pp.  DIFFEKINO,  DIFFERED.] 

1.  To  be  unlike  ;  to  be  distinguished  from. 

Therein  do  men  Trom  children  nothing  difer.        Shak. 

2.  To  disagree ;  to  be  of  another  opinion. 
Others  differ  with  nic  about  the  truth  and  reality  of  these 

Mwcuhitlons.  Chefme. 

3.  To  be  at  variance ;  to  contend.  Bacon. 
Syn.—  Persons  and  things  may  diffrr,  disagrree,  and 

■  ary;  perxons  only  dument.  Writers  differ  in  their 
views,  rary  in  their  narrations,  and  duiagrre  in  their 
coticlusiiins.  A  person  diascnU  from  the  established 
religion  of  a  country. 

DtF'FpR,  r.  rt.    To  make  different,     [r.] 

But  something 't  is  that  differt  me  and  thee.       Cowky. 

DlF'Ff.U-p\cE,rt.  [L.dijrerentia;  It.  dijeretiza  ; 
Sp.  difvnncia  ;  Fr.  dijference.] 


1.  The  state  of  being  different  or  distinct  from 
something ;  dissimilarity  ;  diversity  ;  unlike- 
ness  ;  variation  ;  disparity  ;  inequality. 

lint  mutual  wants  tliis  happint-sa  increasci 

All  iiiiturc'a  d{ff'rreuce  keeps  all  auturc's  p«acc.       Poiie. 

2.  The  quality  by  which  one  object  differs  or 
is  distinguished  from  another. 

On  difference,  and  its  opposite  resemblance,  all  scientific 
classiHcation  depends.  JCic/iardrun. 

3.  Dispute  ;  debate  ;  controversy  ;  quarrel ; 
contest ;  contention. 

What  was  the  difftreneet 
It  was  a  contention  in  public.  Shak. 

4.  The  ground  of  controversy ;  the  point  in 
question. 

Arc  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 

That  holds  tlic  present  ijuestlun  in  tlie  court?         Shak. 

5.  Distinction  ;  discrimination. 

To  make  a  difference  between  the  unclean  and  the  clean. 

Uv.  xl  ^r. 

6.  Evidence  of  distinction;  differential  mark. 
"  The  true  marks  and  dijf'ereticea  of  sovereign- 
ty."    [u.]  Davies. 

7.  (Logic.)  The  formal  or  distinguishing  part 
of  the  essence  of  a  species.  Whately. 

8.  (Math.)  The  result  obtained  bj[  subtract- 
ing one  quantity  from  another.    Daviea  4f  Peck. 

9.  (Her.)  A  term  applied  to  the  figures  in 
coats  of  arms,  which  distinguish  one  family 
from  another,  or  which  show  how  distant  young- 
er branches  are  from  the  elder  or  principal 
branch.  London  Ency. 

Syn. —  Difference  is  either  external  or  internal; 
dinlinction,  external.  Difference  in  character;  diatine- 
tion  in  dress  ;  difference  between  pood  and  evil  ;  dis- 
tinction between  real  and  apparent  rchhI.  A  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference  is  a  pretended  dissimilarity. 
Distinction  is  applied  to  delicate  variations  ;  difference, 
to  iiii/iit«nMs,  wlietlicr  hostile  or  otiierwise  ;  dirersity, 
to  glaring  contrasts;  discriinination,  to  formal  criti- 
cism. KaWrty  of  objects  ;  rariatiVm  of  temperature  ; 
dieersity  of  tastes  ;  dissimilarity  of  character  ;  disparity 
of  age  or  rank  ;  inequality  of  condition  ;  contrariety  of 
opinion. —  Difference  implies  a  hostile  feeling  or  con- 
duct ;  dispute,  a  hostile  verbal  contest  or  debate.  We 
end  a  dispute  or  debate,  and  make  up  a  difference. — 

See  DlSASKEEMENT. 

DIF'FgR-pXCE,  V.  a.  [t.  DIFFERENCED  ;  pp.  DIF- 
FERENCING, DIFFERENCED.]  To  make  differ- 
ent ;  to  mark  by  some  distinction ;  to  distinguish. 

We  sec  nothing  that  differences  the  courage  of  Mnesthcus 
from  that  of  Sergesthus.  I'ojie. 

DTF'F^R-gNT,  a.  [L.  differem,  differentis;  It. 
dijferente  ;  Sp.  difercnte  ;  Fr.  different.] 

1.  Distinct ;  not  the  same. 

There  are  covered  galleries  that  lead  from  the  palace  to 
five  different  churches.  Additon. 

2.  Unlike ;  dissimilar. 

Men  are  as  different  from  each  other  as  the  regions  in 
which  they  are  born  are  different.  Drutlen. 

Syn. —  Different  hits  two  meanings  ;  one  op(>osed 
to  same,  the  other,  to  similar.  A  different,  not  the 
same,  person  or  thing ;  a  distinct  subject ;  a  separate 
parcel.  Several  different  tilings  may  be  either  alike  or 
unlike.  Different  colors ;  different  or  Hnlike  appear- 
ance ;  dissimilar  texture.  Things  may  lie  very  differ- 
ent or  infinitely  various.  Two  brothers  may  be  so  un- 
like that  one  might  think  they  belonged  to  different 
families. 

dIF-F^R-EN'TIAL  (dlf-ffr-Sn'shsil),  a.  [It.  diffe- 
reiiziale ;  Sp.  diferencial ;  Fr.  diffi-rentiel.] 

1.  Making  discrimination  ;  discriminating ; 
as,  "  Differential  duties."  Mackenzie. 

2.  (Math.)  Relating  to  a  differential. 

Diff.  rential  calculus,  that  branch  of  mathematics 
which  explains  the  methods  of  finding  theditlerentials 
of  all  determinate  functions. —  Differential  coefficient, 
the  quotient  of  the  ditTerential  of  a  function  by  the  dif- 
ferential of  the  variable.  FMot.  —  Differential  tkermirm- 
eter,  an  instrument  for  measuring  very  small  ditfor- 
ences  of  temperature.    Brandt. 

DlF-FgR-fiN'TIAL,  n.  (Math.)  An  infinitesimal 
difference  between  two  states  of  a  variable  oiian- 
tity.  EUot. 

DlF-F^R-ftN'TJ-ATE,  r.  a.  [It.  differenziare.] 
(Math.)  To  find  the  differential  of.        Da.  If  P. 

DlF-FpR-fiN-TI-A'TION,  n.  1.  (Math.)  The  act 
of  differentiating ;  the  operation  of  finding  the 
differential  of  any  function.  Daries. 

2.  (Nat,  Hi.st,)  The  formation  or  discrimina- 
tion of  differences  or  varieties.  "  The  mode  of 
the  differentiation  of  species."  Agassiz. 

DlF'F^R-pNT-LY,  ad.     In  a  different  manner. 

DlF'Ft:R-lNG-LY,  arf.     Differently.  Boyl^, 


tDlF'FI-clLR,a.  [h.  di^eilit.]  Difficult.  Bacon. 

tl)lF'FJ-C|I.E-Nfc8H,  «.     Difficulty.  Bacon. 

tUlF-F|-CiL'j-TATE,  v.  a.  To  make  difficult. 
"  Uur  love  diffciliiiUeth  thiit  duty."      Montagu. 

DlF'F|-cr;i/r,  a.  [L.  diJietU,  the  old  form  of  rfi/- 
Jicilin  ;  Sp.  diJfiiuUoio  ;  Fr.  diJficuUufux.] 

1.  Hard  ;  not  easy  ;  arduous  ;  as,  "  A  dtfficuU 
ascent  "  ;  "A  difficult  croKKing  " ;  "A  dffeuU 
subject  "  ;  "  A  (tiJfu-uU  pasKage." 

Was  ever  any  thing  difficult  or  (lorioua  achtrrcd  by  ■  sud- 
den cost  of  a  thouglit/  .Somlk, 

2.  Hard  to  do  or  to  practise.  "  UlfficuU  pre- 
cepts." Gilpin. 

3.  Hard  to  be  pleased  or  satisfied  ;  not  cum. 
plaisant;  unaccommodating;  unyielding;  aus- 
tcre;  as,  "  A  diff  cult  man. 

Syn. —  See  Aeuuous,  Hard. 
t  UIF'F|-C0LT,  v.  a.    To  make  difficult;    to  im- 
pede. Sir  W.  Temple. 

tDlF'Fl-CVL-TATE,  r.  a.  [Fr.  diffculter.]  To 
render  difficult.  Cotgrave. 

dTf'FI-COlT-LY,  ad.  In  a  difficult  manner; 
hardly ;  with  difficulty.     [R.]  Rogera. 

tDlF'Fl-ClfcT-Ness,  n.  Difficulty.  "  The  rf//. 
JicttlttteMS  of  this  present  work."  Goldiug. 

DlF'F(-Cfl!.-TY,  n.  [L.  difftcnltas ;  It.  diffcoltit ; 
Sp.  dificultad  ;  Fr.  diffculteJ] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  difficult;  arduous- 
ncss  ;  —  opposed  to  facility  or  easiness.  "  A 
work  of  labor  and  diffciilty."  Rogers. 

2.  Something  hara  to  accomplish. 

They  mistake  difficullirs  i<ir  ini|KiMibililies.  Soidk. 

3.  Something  embarrassing ;  perplexity ," 
trouble  ;  obstruction  ;  obstacle  ;  impediment. 

Thus  difficuttve*  prove  a  soul  Irgitimatrly  great.      Dryilat. 

4.  Objection  ;  cavil.  "  Raising  difficulties 
concerning  the  mysteries  in  religion."       Sirifl. 

Syn.  — See  Impediment. 

tniF-FIDE',  r.  n.  [L.  diffi<io.]  To  have  no  eon- 
fidence  ;  to  distrust.  More. 

DiF'FI-Dft.N'CE,  n.  [L.diffidentia;  It.  diffdenza ; 
Fr.  d-ifiatice.] 

1.  t Distrust;  want  of  confidence  in  others, 
or  in  some  proposition.  '*  Diffidence  of  God." 
Milton.  "  Reasons  for  suspicion  and  diffidettce." 
Bentley. 

2.  Distrustfulness  of  one's  own  powers ;  the 
disposition  to  depreciate  one's  self;  excessive 
modesty ;  bashfulness ;  timidity. 

Diffidence  and  presumption  but  arise  fVnm  the  want  of 
knowing,  or  rather  endeavoring  to  know,  ourst-lvc*.      .Steele. 

Syn.  —  See  Rasiifulneshi,  Mouestv.Siivness. 

DIF'FI-DENT,  a.  [L.  diffidens,  diffidentis;  \t.dif- 
fidente ;  Fr.  fl^fiant.] 

1.  Distrustful;  doubtful;  lacking  confidence. 
"  Be  not  diffident  of  wisdom."     [k!]^         Milton. 

2.  Distrustful  of  one's  self,  or  of  one's  own 
powers  ;  excessively  modest ;  bashful ;  timid. 

Syn.  —  See  nAsjiFi;LNE8s,  Distbustfi;l,  Mod- 
esty. 
DIf'F|-d6NT-LY,  ad.     In  a  diffident  manner. 

DlF'FJ-DpNT-NftSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dif- 
fident ;  diffidence.  A^h. 

tDJF-FlND',  v.a.  [L.  diffindo.]  To  cleave  in 
two;  to  split.  Bailey. 

tniF-FlN'l-TlVE,  a.  Definitive.    Sir  H.  Wotton. 

t  DIF-FlS'SION  (djf-flgh'un),  n.  [L.  diffissio.] 
The  act  of  splitting.  Bailey. 

t  D|F-FLA'TION,  »i.  [L.  difllo,  difftatua,  to  blow 
away.]     The  act  of  blowing  away.  Bailey. 

DiF'FLl-gNCE, 

DlFFLi;^.     --, 
rection  ;  the  effect  of  fluidity,     [r.]        Brtnrtie. 

t  DlF'FM.-pXT,  <i.  [L.  diffiiietu,  diffinentis.] 
Flowing  every  way  ;  not  fixed.  Bailey. 

DiF'FfiRM,  a.     [It.  A  Fr.  diffonnr  ;  Sp.  disfortme.'] 

1.  t  Dissimilar  ;  unlike  ;  different.  "  Dit- 
form  ravs."  MeirtoH. 

2.  of  two  forms  ;  irregular.  "  A  difform 
flower."  Johnson. 

t  n|F-F6R'M|-TY,  n.  Diversity  of  form;  irregu- 
larity.  "  Inequalities  or  difform  it  ies."  Brovne. 

D|F-FRACT',  r.  a.  [L.  diffringo,  diffmtius,  to 
break  in  pieces.]      [i.  diffracted  ;   pp.  uif- 


;-5NCE,    )  „    [l„(tiffiuo,  diff  liens.]  Tcn- 
J-^N-cy,  '  dcncy  to  flow  off  in  every  tli- 
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FRACTiNG,  DIFFRACTED.]     To  tum  aside;  to 
bend  from  a  right  line,     [r.]  Ed.  Rev. 

DIF-FRAC'TION,  n.  H-t.  di_frazione;  Yr.  diffrac- 
tion.']   {Opt.)  The  deviation  or  inflection  which 

•  rays  of  light  undergo  in  passing  very  near  the 
extremities  of  an  opaque  body.  Brande. 

DJF-FRAC'TIVE,  a.  Causing  diffraction.   Carlyle. 

Disfranchisement. 
Johnson. 


DIF-FRAN'CHI^E-MENT,    n. 

—  See  Disfranchisement. 


DIF-FO^E'  (dif-fuz'),  V.  a.  [L.  diffundo,  diffusus; 
dis,  apart,  and  fund-o,  to  pour ;  It.  diffondere  ; 
Sp.  diftmdir.']  \i.  diffused  ;  pp.  diffusing, 
DIFFUSED.]  To  pour  out,  as  water  upon  a 
plane,  so  that  it  may  run  every  way  ;  to  spread 
or  disperse  widely;  to  extend  in  every  direc- 
tion; to -scatter;  to  circulate;  to  disseminate. 

The  moon  her  beams  tliffusses  o'er  the  sea.  Cowper. 

And  through  the  conquered  world  ilijfuse  our  fame.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Spread. 

©JF-FUSE'  (djf-fus'),  a.    [L.  diffusus  ;  It.  diffusa; 
.    Ft.  diifus^ 

1.  iftxtended.  "A  diffuse  and  various  knowl- 
edge of  divine  and  human  things."  Milton. 

2.  (R/iet.)  Employing  many  words ;  not  con- 
cise ;  prolix  ;  copious  ;  amplified.*  "  The  style 
diffuse  and  verbose."  IVarton. 

3.  (Bot.)  Spreading  widely,  horizontally,  and 
irregularly.  Gray. 

Syn.  —  Diffuse  is  opposed  to  concise  ;  prolix,  to 
concise  or  laconic.  A  diffuse  writer  wanders  from  his 
subject,  and  is  fond  of  amplification  ;  a  prolix  writer 
is  fond  of  circumlocution,  minute  details,  and  trifling 
particulars. 

DJF-FU^ED'  (djf-fuzd'),  p.  a.  1. 1  Loose ;  flowing 
negligently.     "  Diffused  attire."  Shak. 

2.  Lying  extended  ;  dispersed  ;  scattered. 

See  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelessly  diffused.       Milton. 

DIF-FU§'5D-Ly,  ad.    "Widely  ;  dispersedly. 

DlF-FU§'gD-NESS,  n.     Statb  of  being  diffused. 

DJF-FUSE'LY,  ad.  1.  Widely  ;  extensively.  "  Her 
.    magic  flame  diffusely  flies."  Rome. 

2.  With  many  words  ;  not  concisely. 

DJF-FUSE'NlgSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  diffuse, 
or  lacking  conciseness. 

DIF-FU§'t;R,  n.     One  who  diffuses. 

DIF-FU-§1-BIL'I-TY,  w.  The  quality  of  being  dif- 
fusible ;  capability  of  ditt'usion.  Craig. 

DIF-FU§'l-Bl,E  (djf-luz'e-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
diffused ;  that  may  be  diffused.  Todd. 

DIF-FU'§1-BLE-NESS,  n.     Diffusibility.        Craig. 

DJF-FU'^ION  (djf-ra'zhun,  93),  n.  [L.  diffusio  ;  It. 
diffusione  ;  Sp.  di fusion  ;  Fr.  diffusion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  diffusing  ;  a  spreading ;  an  ex- 
tension ;  as,  "  The  diffusion  of  light." 

2.  The  state  of  bemg  scattered ;   dispersion. 
■   "The  rfi#M«iow  of  species."  Bacon. 

3.  {Rhet.)  Diffuseness ;  prolixity.     Johnson. 

D|F-FU'SIVE,  a.     [It.  diffusive  ;  Sp.  difusivo.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  spreading  every  way. 

The  divine  benignity  is  much  more  diffimre  than  the 
light,  the  air,  . .  .  and  iilleth  every  thing  according  to  its  ca- 
pacity of  reception.  Hale. 

2.  Dispersed ;  extended.  "  The  diffusive  body 
of  Christians."  Tillotson. 

3.  (R/iet.)  Copious  ;  diffuse ;  prolix. 
Syn.  —  See  Ample. 

DIF-FU'SIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  diffusive  manner; 
widely ;  extensively. 

DIF-FU;S|VE-NESS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being 
diffusive  ;  extension  ;  dispersion.  Bp.  Hall. 
2.  Want  of  conciseness ;  copiousness ;  pro- 
lixity. -Addison. 

DIg,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  dician,  to  make  a  ditch ;  Sw. 
dika,  to  ditch  ;  Dan.  diger.]  \i.  dug  or  digged  ; 
pp.  digging,  dug  or  digged.] 

1.  To  excavate  ;  to  hollow  out  by  removing 
whatever  occupied  the  space  ;  to  delve ;  as,  "  To 
dig  a  ditch  "  ;    "  To  dig  a  well." 

He  digged  a  pit,  and  delved  it  deep.  Milton. 

2.  To  open  and  break  up  with  a  spade,  or  sim- 
ilar instrument ;  as,  "  To  dig  a  garden." 

3.  To  procure  by  digging ;  —  often  followed 
by  up  or  out. 

But  greedy  mortals,  rummaging  her  store. 

Digged  from  her  entrails  first  the  precious  ore.   Driiden. 

4.  To  poke  in  the  ribs.     [Low.]  Clarke. 


DIg,  v.  n.  To  work  with  a  spade,  or  other  tool  ; 
to  delve ;  to  do  servile  work  ;  to  toil. 

I  cannot  dig,  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.  Lnke  xxi.  3. 

DIg,  n.     1.  A  cut  with  a  spade.  Clarke. 

2.  A  poke  or  thrust  in  the  ribs.  [Low.]  Clirke. 

DIG'A-MIST,  n.  [Gr.  <5ij,  twice,  and  yafiiui,  to 
marry.]  One  who  marries  the  second  time ; 
one  who  marries  a  second  wife  or  a  second  hus- 
band after  the  death  of  the  first.  Milman. 

DI-GAM'MA,  n.  [Gr.  Mya^/ia.]  The  Eolic  letter 
F  ;  —  so  called  because  it  resembles  the  Greek 
letter  gamma  (r),  made  double.  Pope. 

In  ^olic,  and  sometimes  in  Ionic,  the  Greek  r  was  a  kind 
of  aspirate,  colled,  from  the  way  of  writing  it  (p),  digiimma. 

Ltddelt  If  Scon. 

DIG'A-MOUS,  a.  Relating  to  a  second  marriage 
after  the  death  of  the  first  wife.  Milman. 

DIG'A-MY,  n.  [Gi.  StyaiJia.]  Second  marriage; 
marriage  to  a  second  wife  or  a  second  husband 
after  the  death  of  the  first,     [r.]       Hammond. 

DI-GAS'TRIC,  a.  [Gr.  Sk,  twice,  and  yaari'ip,  the 
belly.]  {Anat.)  Double-bellied;  applied  to  a 
double  muscle  situated  externally  between  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process.         Brande. 

t  DIQ'jpR-ENT,  a.  That  causes  digestion.  Bailey. 

DI'QtEST,  n.  [L.  digesta ;  Sp.  digesto ;  Fr.  digeste.] 

1.  A  collection  or  compilation  of  the  Roman 
or  civil  law  ;  a  pandect ;  —  the  most  noted  one 
was  made  by  the  order  of  Justinian. 

2.  A  compilation  or  body  of  laws  methodized 
or  reduced  to  a  system  ;  a  code ;  a  system  :  —  a 
compend  ;  an  abstract ;  a  synopsis. 

Syn. —  See  Abridgment. 

DJ-^EST'  (de-jest',  114),  v.  a.  [L.  digero,  digestus ; 
dis,  apart,  and  gero,  to  bear ;  It.  digerire,  and  di- 

festire ;  Sp.  digerir  and  digestir ;  Fr.  digerer.] 
i.  digested  ;  pp.  digesting,  digested.] 

1.  To  distribute  into  classes ;  to  arrange  or 
dispose  methodically  ;  to  methodize  ;  to  system- 
atize.    "  Digesting  dissimilar  parts  into  order." 

2.  To  dissolve  and  concoct  in  the  stomach ; 
to  convert  into  chyme. 

Each  then  has  organs  to  digest  bis  food.  Prior. 

3.  To  meditate,  as  acquired  knowledge,  so  as 
to  render  it  serviceable ;  to  range  in  the  mind. 

Grant  that  we  may  in  such  wise  hear  them  [the  Scrip- 
tures], read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest  them.    Com.  Prayer. 

4.  To  brook ;  to  receive  without  open  resent- 
ment or  repugnance. 

IXowsoe'er  thou  speakest,  'mongst  other  things  I  shall  rft- 
gest  it.  Shak. 

5.  (Chem.)  To  soften  by  gently  heating  with 
water  or  other  liquid  in  a  flask  or  similar  ves- 
sel. Bentley. 

6.  (Sttrg.)  To  dispose  a  wound  to  generate 
healthy  pus,  Johnson. 

Syn.  — See  Dispose. 
DJ-^EST',  V.  n.    1.  To  become  concocted. 

Hunger's  my  cook;  my  labor  brings  me  meat. 

Which  best  digests  w  hen  it  is  sauced  with  sweat.  Browne. 

2.  To  suppurate  ;  to  form  pus.  Johnson. 

DI-9EST'5D,jo.  o.  1.  Having  undergone  digestion. 
2.  Reduced  to  system  ;  methodized. 

DI-(?EST'5D-LY,  ad.     In  a  methodical  manner. 

DJ-gf  EST'^R,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  digests. 

2.  That  which  promotes  digestion.  "Rice 
...  is  a  great  digester."  Temple. 

3.  {Mech.)  A  strong  metal  vessel  with  a  saJFe- 
tv  valve,  in  which  bodies  may  be  subjected  to 
the  action  of  high-pressure  steam.         Brande. 

Df-^EST-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  di- 
gestible. Dr.  Cheyne. 

DJ-^EST'I-BLE,  n.  [L.  digesiibilis ;  It.  digestibile ; 
Sp.  digerible.]     Capable  of  being  digested. 

Dl-(?EST'|-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  di- 
gestible ;  digestibility.  Scott. 

Dl-(?ES'TION  (de-jSst'yun),  n.  [L.  digestio ;  It. 
digestione;  Fr.  digestion.  —  See  Digest.] 

1.  The  act  of  digesting  or  methodizing. 

The  digestion  of  the  counsels  in  Sweden  is  made  in  sen- 
ate. Temple. 

2.  The  conversion  of  food  into  chyme  :  —  also 
applied  to  the  entire  functions  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  Brande. 

Now  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 

And  health  on  both.  Shak. 


3.  (Chem.)  The  operation  of  gently  heating 
a  substance  with  some  solvent.  Bacon. 

4.  {Surg.)  The  treatment  by  which  wounds 
and  ulcers  were  formerly  brought  to  generate 
healthy  pus.  Brande. 

Dl-(?ES'TlVE,a,  [It.  &;Sp.digestivo;  Ft.  digestif.] 

1.  That  digests  ;  methodizing ;  adjusting. 

Business  ripens  by  digestive  thoughts.  Vryden. 

2.  Gausing  or  promoting  the  conversion  of 
the  food  into  chyme.  Browne, 

3.  (Chem.)  Softening  by  heat.  Hak. 

4.  (^Surg.)  Causing  suppuration  in  wounds 
and  ulcers.  Dunglison. 

DJ-^ES'TJVE,  n.  ■  1.  That  which  increases  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  and  aids  digestion. 

2.  (Surg.)  An  application  which  causes  sup- 
puration. "  Dressed  with  digestives."  Wiseman. 
t  Dl-^EST'URE  (de-j6st'yur),  w.  Digestion.  Haney. 
DiG'GA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  digged,  [n.]  Huloet. 
DIG'epR,  n.     One  who  digs.  Boyle. 

DiG'jfJjNG,  n.    1.  The  act  of  excavating. 

2.  A  place  where  ore  is  dug  ;  a  mine.  Dickens. 

tDlGHT  (dit),  «.  ffi.  [A.  S.  dihtan.]  To  dress; 
to  deck  ;  to  adorn. 

Storied  windows  richly  dighl. 

Casting  a  dim,  religious  light.  Milton. 

Digf'JT,  w.     [L.  digitus,  a  finger  ;  It.  digito.l 

1.  Three  fourths  of  an  inch.  Boyle. 

2.  (Astron.)  The  twelfth  part  of  the  diam- 
eter of  the  sun  or  the  moon ;  —  a  term  em- 
ployed in  relation  to  eclipses.  Johnson. 

3.  (Arith.)  One  of  the  ten  symbols  or  figures, 
0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  .5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  by  which  all  num- 
bers are  expressed. 

Di^'JT,  V.  a.  To  point  out  with  the  finger.  "  I 
shall  never  care  to  be  digited  with  a  'that  is 
he.' "  Feltham. 

DI^'I-TAL,  a.  [L.  digitalis  ;  It.  digitale  ;  Sp. 
4r  Fr.  digital.]     Pertaining  to  a  finger.    Bailey. 

DiQ-I-TA'LI-4,n.  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkali 
or  alkaloid,  procured  from  the  digitalis  or  fox- 
glove, p.  Cyc. 

Dl^'l-TA-LlNE,  n.  (Chem.)  The  active  principle 
of  digitalis  ;  digitalia.  Dunglison. 

Diq-I-TA'LIS,n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
the  species  of  which  have,  for  the  most  part, 
showy  flowers  ;  the  foxglove.  London. 

Dig-T-  tA  'RI-4,  n.  [L.  digittis,  a  finger .j  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  grasses ;  finger-grass.  Loudon. 

DI9'|-TATE,  a.  (Bot.  &  Zoul.)  Fingered;  formed 
or  spread  like  fingers.  P.  ('yc. 

t  Dig'I-TATE,  V.  a.  To  point  out,  as  with  a  fin- 
ger ;  to  digit.  Robinson. 

Di^'l-TAT-?D,    a.     (Bot.    &    Zolil.) 
Branched  like  fingers.  Broume. 


In 


digitate 
Clarke. 


DI^'I-TATE-LY,   ad. 

manner. 

Dl^-l-TA'TION,  n.  (Anat.)  A  division  in  the  form 
of  a  finger.  Dunglison. 

Digt'I-TI-FORM,  a.  [L.  digitus,  a  finger,  and  for- 
ma, foTm.]  (Bot.)  Formed  like  fingers.  Zo?<rfo»i. 

DIQJ'J-Tl-GRADE,  a.  [L.  digitus,  a  finger,  and 
gradior,  to  walk.]  {Zo:)l.)  Walking  upon  the 
toes,  as  the  lion,  cat,  &c.  Brande. 

DI^'l-Tl-GRADE,  n.  (Zool.)  An  animal  th.it 
walks  upon  its  toes,  as  the  lion,  cat,  &c.   RogeL 

t  DJ-GLA'Dl-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.  digladior,  digladiatus ; 
gladius,  a  sword.]  To  fight  with  swords:^ to 
quarrel ;  to  contend.  Hales. 

t  Dl-GLA-DI-A'TION,  w.  A  combat  with  swords : 
—  contest ;  quarrel.  "Sore  digladiations." Erelvn. 

DI'GLifPH,  n.  [Gr.  UyXv^iof.]  (Arch.)  A  project- 
ing face  with  two  panels  sunk  upon  it;  an  im- 
perfect triglyph,  with  only  two  channels  instead 
of  three.  Weale. 

t  dIg-NI-FJ-CA'TION,  n.    Exaltation.      Walton. 

DIg'NI-FIED  (dig'ne-fid),  a.  1.  Invested  with 
ecclesiastical  dignity  ;  distinguished  by  honors. 

Abbots  are  styled  dignified  clerks,  as  having  some  dignity 
in  the  eliurch.  AuUffe, 

2.  Marked  with  dignity ;  stately ;  noble ;  grave; 
as,  "  A  dignified  demeanor." 
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DlG  Nl-Py,  V,  a.  [It.  diffnwt,  worthy,  and  facio, 
to  make;  It.  diynificdre ;  Sp.  diinijicar^      [i. 

IJIWXIFIEI);  pp.  niONlKYINO,  mUNIFIED.J 

1.  To  invest  with  di<<nity  ;  to  ennoble  ;  to  ad- 
vancc ;  to  prefer  to  otiicc  ;  to  promote.  Johnson. 

2.  To  improve  by  some  distinction  ;  to  exalt ; 
to  adorn  ;  to  Rive  Instre  to  ;  to  honor ;  to  Rracc. 
"  Your  worth  will  dignify  our  feast."  B.  Joiuon. 

DIg'N|-TA-RY,  m.  {Eccl.)  An  Episcopal  clergy- 
man advanced  to  some  rank  above  that  or  a 
parochial  priest,  as  a  bishop,  dean,  archdeacon, 
and  prebendary.  Swift. 

dTc'NI-TV,  rt.     fL.   difjnitas;    It.  dignitit;    Sp. 

dii/nidaH ;  Yr.  digniti^.'^ 

1.  Elevated  rank ;  high  place  or  station ;  ele- 
vation ;  advancement ;  preferment.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  inspires  respect  and  awe  ;  hon- 
orable or  elevated  bearing;  or  conduct ;  gran- 
deur of  mien;  majesty;  honorable  distinction. 

These  eyc« 
Saw  never  yet  such  (lianUy  niid  grace.  Cowper. 

3.  A  person  in  office ;  a  magistrate.  2  Pet.  ii.  10. 

4.  t  A  general  or  leading  principle  ;  a  maxim. 
The  sciencei  concluding  from  dignitie*  and   principles 

known  l).v  tlieinselvos.  Browne. 

5.  (Rhet.)  The  right  use  of  tropes.        Craig. 

6.  {AHtrol.)  The  position  held  by  a  planet,  in- 
dicating advantage.  Johnson. 

7.  (Kng.  Law.)  High  rank  in  civil  life,  as 
that  of  duke,  earl,  baron,  baronet,  &c. :  —  high 
rank  in  the  church,  as  that  of  bishop,  dean, 
archdeacon,  and  i)rebendary.  London  Ency. 

Syn.— !?ee  Excellence. 

f  Dir.-NO'TION,  n.  [L.  dignosco,  dignotns.]  Dis- 
tinction ;  a  diagnostic.  Browne. 

DlO'O-NOUS,  rt.  [Gr.  ii(,  twice,  and  ytavia,  an 
angle.]    (Bot.)    Having  two  angles.        Smart. 

Dl  ORj'Dd.  [It.,  step  by  step.]  {Miis.)  An  ex- 
pression implying  that  the  passage  to  which  it 
refers,  moves  by  conjoint  intervals.  Moore. 

uFgrAM,  n.  [Gr.  iV<,  twice,  and  ypAiina,  a  letter.] 
A  union  of  two  letters  in  one  sound.       Barnes. 

DI'GRApH,  n.  [Gr.  <5(V ,  twice,  and  ypdipu),  to  write.] 
A  union  of  two  vowels  or  of  two  consonants  rep- 
resenting a  single  sound  of  the  voice,  as  ea  m 
head,  ph  in  />/nal.  Sheridan. 

D[-(!Rf:8S',  V.  n.  [L.  digredior,  digressHS ;  dis, 
apart,  and  gradior,  to  walk ;  It.  digredire ;  Sp. 
diyredir.]  [i.  digkessed  ;  pp.  DioiiEssiso,  Di- 
OHESSEi).]  To  turn  aside;  to  wander;  to  devi- 
ate from  the  direct  or  regular  path,  or  from 
the  main  design  or  subject ;  to  diverge. 

llius  far  have  I  iliirrcsned  from  my  former  subject.  MiUon. 
Syn.  — See  Deviate. 

Dl-GRKS'srON  (d?-gr«sh'yn),  n.  [L.digressio ;  It. 
diyressione ;  Sp.  diyresion  ;  'FT..di/ression.'\ 

L  The  act  of  digressing;  a  turning  aside  ;  a 
■wandering  or  rambling  ;  an  excursion. 

But  this  is  mere  iligi-esnon  from  my  purpose.  ShtUc. 

2.  A  passage  deviating  from  the  main  design 
of  a  discourse. 

The  iliyreKxiotif  I  cannot  excuse  otherwise  than  by  the 
conttdence  no  man  will  read  them.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  {Astron.)  The  apparent  distance  of  the  in- 
ferior planets  Mercury  and  Venus  from  the  sun  ; 
elongation.  Brande. 

9if  F.longation  is  applied  indifferently  to  any  plan- 
et, whereas  digre.i.iiim  is  ut>nally  continod  to  the  two 
inferior  unca.    Brande. 

Sjm.  — See  Excursion. 

DI-r.RK8'SIQN-AL  (df-grgsl.'vn-pl),  a.  Not  per- 
taining to  the  main  design ;.  digressive.  "  Di- 
greasional  ornaments."  Warton. 

I)|-<;RES'S|VE,  a.  [It.  diqressivo  ;  Sp.  digresiio  ; 
Fr.  diyressif]  Proceeding  bj  digression  ;  de- 
viating from  the  main  design.  "The  digressive 
sallies  of  the  imagination.        .    *  Johnson. 

DJ-GRfiS'Sj  VE-LY,  ad.    In  the  way  of  digression. 

l)I-(fYJ^'I-ji,  n.  [Gr.  i5/f,  twice,  and  yuw),  a  fe- 
male.] {Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  having  two 
styles.  p,  Cyc. 

Bf-QtN'l-AN,  rt.  (Bot.)  Doubly  feminine ;  hav- 
ing two  pistils ;  digynous.  Smart. 

Oi'9y-N()f;s,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  two  pistils  or 
styles;  digynian.  Gray. 


dNhe'DRAL,  a.  {Geom.)  [Gr.  ilf,  twice,  and 
Upa,  a  base.]     Haxing  two  sides.  Bratuie. 

DI-HE'I)RON,  n.  (Geom.)  A  figure  with  two  sides 
or  surfaces.  Buchanan. 

Dl-HfiX-A-IIE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  ll(,  twice,  t^,  six, 
and  Upa,  a  base.]  (Crystallography.)  Having 
the  form  of  a  hcxahedral  prism  witn  trihedral 
summits.  Craig. 

tD|-JC"DI-CANT,  n.  A  judge;  one  who  deter- 
mines or  decides.  Glanville. 

D|-JU'Dl-CATE,  r.  rt.  [L.  dljttdico,  dihuh'cnliis.] 
To  determine;  to  decide;  to  judge,  [k.]  Hales. 

Dl-JU-Dl-CA'TION,n.  Judicial  distinction.  "Our 
most  abstracted  dijudications."  [r.]    Cockeram. 


DI 


KE,  n.  [A.  S.  die ;  Dut.  dyk  ;  Ger.  deich  ;  Sw. 
<Sf  Slav,  dike  ;  Dan.  dige ;  Gael,  dige  ;  Ir.  diog.  — 
it.  diga  ;  Fr.  digue.]     tS"  Written  also  dyke. 

1.  Achannel  to  receive  water ;  a  ditch.  "  Lit- 
tle channels  or  dikes."  Ray. 

2.  A  mound  to  hinder  inundation. 

It  is  God  that  breaks  up  the  flomljrates  of  so  KTcat  a  dcl- 
uf;e,  and  nil  the  art  and  indiiHtry  of  man  is  not  sulHcient  to 
raise  up  <like»  and  ramparts  against  it.  Cowley, 

3.  (Geol.)  A  mass  of  unstratified  or  igneous 
rock,  such  as  granite,  trap,  or  lava,  appearing 
as  if  injected  into  fissures  in  the  stratified  rock, 
so  as  to  intersect  the  strata.  Brande. 

DIKE,  V.  rt.      [l.  DIKED  ;  pp.  DIKING,  DIKED.]     To 

surround  or  to  protect  with  a  dike. 

They  . . .  came  to  a  narrow  poasage,  well  diked,  near  to  the 
place  where  their  enemies  should  land.  Bernert. 

Dl-LA^'gR-ATE,  v.a.  [h.  dilacero,  dilacerattis; 
dis,  apart,  and  Uwero,  to  rend ;  It.  dilacerare ;  Sp. 
dtlacerar ;  Fr.  dilac/h-er.]   [i.  ui lacerated  ;  pp. 

DILACERATINO,    DILACERATED.]      To    tear;    tO 

force  in  two ;  to  rend.  Browne. 

Dl-LA^-gR-A'TION,  n.  [L.  dilaeeratio  ;  Sp.  di- 
laccracion ;  Fr.  dihetirafion.]  The  act  of  rend- 
ing in  two  ;  a  rending  in  two.  "  Dilaceration 
of  the  nervous  fibres."  Arbuthnot. 

t  DJ-LA'NJ-Ate,  v.  a.  [L.  dilanio,  dilaniatiis.'] 
To  tear  in  pieces  ;  to  lacerate.  Howell. 

fDl-LA-Nl-A'TIQiV,  n.  A  tearing  or  rending  in 
pieces ;  laceration.  Bullokar. 

D1-LAp'(-DATE,  V.  rt.  [L.  dilapido,  dilapidatus; 
dis,  apart,  and  lapis,  lapidis,  a  stone  ;  It.  dilapi- 
date ;  Sp.  dilapidar  ;  Fr.  dilapider.]  To  pull 
down ;  to  waste  ;  to  squander. 

Was  her  moderation  seen  in  dilapidating  the  rcvennes  of 
the  church!'  Hurd. 

DI-LAP'1-DATE,  V.  n.  [i.  DILAPIDATED  ;  pp.  DI- 
LAPIDATING, DILAPIDATED.]  To  go  to  ruin ; 
to  fall  by  neglect  or  by  decay,  as  a  building. 

The  church  of  Elgin  . . .  was  at  last . . .  sluuneftilly  su^ 
fered  to  dilapidate.  Jonnnoa. 

DJ-LAp'1-DAT-(;D,  p.  a.  Pulled,  or  thrown,  down  ; 
decayed  ;  ruined.  "  T)ikipiduted  houses."  Bp. 
Horsley.     "  A  dilapidated  fortune."     Trench, 

DI-LAP-I-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  dilapidatio ;  Sp.  di- 
lapidacion ;  Fr.  dilapidation.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  dilapidated  ;  decay  ;  ruin. 

The  shameftil  ililujiidalion  into  which  a  great  empire  must 
fkll  by  mean  reparations  u|Kin  mighty  ruins.  Ilurle. 

2.  (^Eccl.)  The  destruction  or  waste  of  build- 
ings or  other  property  belonging  to  a  spiritual 
living.  Pol.  Diet. 

DJ-lAp'I-DA-TQR,  n.  One  who  dilapidates  ;  one 
who  pulls  down  ;  one  who  wastes.  Sfrype. 

Dl-LA-T.A-BlL'l-TY,  n.  [It.  dilatabilit'i ;  Sp.  di- 
latahilidad  \  Ft.  dilutabtlite.]  Thequality  of  be- 
ing dilatable  ;  —  opposed  to  contract ihility.  Ray. 

Dl-LAT'A-BLE,  rt.  [It.  dilatahile ;  Sp.  dilatable.] 
Thnt  niav  be  dilated  ;  capable  of  extension. 
"These  ^Tironchia]  end  in  small  air-bladders, 
dilatable  and  contractible."  Arbuthnot. 

DiL- A-TA'TIO.\,  n.  [L.  dilatatio ;  It.  dilntazione ; 
Sp.  dilatacion  ;  Fr.  dilatation.]  The  act  of  di- 
lating; extension  in  every  direction;  an  ex- 
panding. "  The  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the 
apple  of  the  eye."  Smith,  on  Old  Age. 

II  DJ-LATE',  or  DI-LATE',  r.  a.  [L.  dilnto,  inten- 
sive of  differo,  dilatiis ;  dLi,  apart,  and  fero,  to 
bear ;  It.  dilatare ;  Sp.  dilatar ;  Fr.  dihiler.]  [i. 

DILATED  ;  pp.  DILATING,   DILATED.] 


1.  To  extend  in  all  directions ;  to  cpreadout', 
to  expand  ;  to  enlarge  ;  to  widen  ;  to  distend. 


Kalan,  alarmed. 
Collecting  all  his  mlrlit,  dilalrd  ttiajd. 
Like  TvDerifli:  or  Atias,  uureiuuvMl. 


Millon. 


2.  To  relate  at  large  ;  to  tell  diffusely,     [u.] 

A  prayer  of  eameat  heart 
Tlut  I  would  all  my  pilcrimafc  (Wale.  Skat. 

SyxL.  —  Sm)  Enla KU  E. 

II  DJ-LATE',  r.  n.  1.  To  widen  ;  to  expand  ;  to 
extend  in  all  directions;  as,  "The  pupil  of  the 
eye  dilates  on  going  into  the  dark." 

2.  To  speak  largely  and  copiously  ;  to  enlarge; 
to  expatiate ;  to  descant. 

It  may  b«'  behnveful  for  princes  ...  or  their  minlstrnto 
dilute  upon  il,  and  improve  their  luatn  by  any  wldilion  or 
elo(|uence  of  speech.  Clumidom. 

llfDI-LATE',  rt.    Extensive;  dilated.  B.  Jonton. 

II  D|-LAT'5R,  n.     One  who  dilates.  She'ttm. 

II  DI-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  dilatio;  Sp.  dilacion;  Fr. 
dilation.]  Delay.  "  Wilful  dilations."  Bp.  HalL 

II  D|-LA'T|VE,  a.    Tending  to  dilate.      Coleridge. 

||DI-LA'TOR,  n.  (Anat.)  A  muscle  that  dilates 
any  part.  "  The  dilators  of  the  nose."  Arbuthnot. 

dIl'A-T9-R|-LY,  ad.    In  a  dilator)'  manner. 

dIi/.A-TO-R|-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dU- 
atory  ;  slowness  ;  sluggishness. 

dIl'A-TO-RY,  rt.  [L.  dilatorius ;  It.  *  Sp.  dilato- 
rio;  Fr.  dtlatoire.] 

1.  Inclined  to  delay ;  tardy ;  slow ;  given  to 
procrastination  ;  sluggish  ;  loitering.    Addison. 

2.  (Law.)  Tending,  or  intended,  to  cause  de- 
lay.    "  Dilatoi-y  plea."  BurrilL 

Syn.  —  See  Slow. 

dIl'A-TO-RY,  n.  (^Law.)  That  which  delays  or 
puts  off;  that  which  causes  delay.  BurrilL 

tDlL'DO,  H.    Th^burden  of  an  old  ballad.    Shak. 

t  D|-l6c'TION,  m.  [L.  dilectio.]  The  act  of  lov- 
ing ;  affection  ;  kindness.  Martin. 

D|-LEM'MA,  n.  [Gr.  hiXtiiita;  Us,  double,  and 
?.afi0diti>,io  take  ;  Li.  Sg  It.  dilemma  ;  Sp.  dilema; 
Fr.  dilemme.] 

1.  {Logic.)  An  argument  consisting  of  two  or 
more  contradictory  propositions  which  lead  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Fleming. 

iK9>'Tbe  followinir  arfrumenis  are  instanre«  of  iIm 
dilemma.  *'  If  the  patient  either  eal.anr  alistains  from 
food,  he  will  die."  —  "  Whoever  roniniitted  the  fault  is 
either  too  ignorant  to  be  Mir  ^uide,  or  loo  dislKiiient  to 
bo  trusted  ;  in  either  ca^e,  lie  in  UDWorthy  ofour  con- 
fldence."     Dr.  H'ilnon. 

2.  A  situation  in  which  there  is  no  course 
open  free  from  objection  ;  a  vexatious  alterna- 
tive ;  a  difficult  or  doubtful  choice. 


A  strong  dilrmma  in  a  dtsperate  ccsr. 
To  act  with  infamy  or  quit  the  place. 


Swift. 


DrL-KT-TJjV'TF,n.;  pi,  orL-ET-rXx'Tt.  [It.] 
An  admirer  or  lover  of  the  tine  arts ;  an  ama- 
teur in  music,  painting.  Sec;  —  sometimes  ap- 
plied contemptuously  to  an  affected  admirer  of 
the  fine  arts,  or  to  one  who  criticises  them  em- 
pirically. FairhoU. 

DlL-pT-TAN'T^I-TifM,  n.  The  quality  or  the  pur- 
suit of  a  dilettante.  Qu.  Rev. 

DlL'I-^feNCE,  n.  [I-.  diligentia  ;  diligo,  to  love  ; 
It.  diligettza  ;  Sp.  diligrncia  ;  Fr.  diligence.] 

1.  Steady  application  to  business  ;  assiduity  ; 
assiduousness ;  industry. 

How  pnifitable  is  it  for  every  one  of  us  to  be  reminded,  •• 
we  are  remincird  when  we  make  onrwlvcn  awan-  of  the  deri- 
vation «( fliliurnct  fKiiii  "diligo."  lo  l<tve,  that  the  only  srcret 
of  true  induttry  in  our  work  i»  love  of  that  work!        J'mich. 

2.  Carefulness  ;  heed ;  attention  ;  attentive- 
ncss  ;  —  opposed  to  negligener. 

I  will  receive  It  with  all  •/i/i'irNre  of  spirit.  Skak. 

3.  (Scottish  Lair.)  A  process  by  which  per- 
sons, lands,  or  eHects  arc  seized  in  execution 
or  in  security  for  debt:  —  a  warrant  issued  by  a 
court  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
or  the  production  of  writing*.  Brandr. 

Syn.  — See  iNDi'STBY. 

Dil.'l-GfWCF.  (dir?-zh*n«),  n.  [Fr.]  A  four 
wheeled  carriage  for  conveying  passengers ;  a 
French  sUige-coach.  Carter. 

DiL'l-GgNT,  a.    [L.  diligcHs;  It.  (r  Sp.  dib'getttei 
Fr.  diligent.] 
1.  Constant  in  application  ;  assiduous  ;  not 
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idle ;  busy ;   sedulous ;  active.    "  A  man  dili- 
gent  in  his  business."  Prov.  xxii.  29. 

2.  Steadily  and  perseveringly  applied ;  prose- 
cuted with  constant  effort. 

The  judges  shall  make  diligent  inquisition.    I)eut.  xix.  18. 

Syn. —  One  who  is  diligent  is  fond  of  his  employ- 
ment, and  performs  steadily  the  work  which  he  has 
in  hand  ;  one  who  is  ivdustrious  is  not  only  diligent  in 
performing  his  taslc,  but  is  desirous  always  to  have 
employment.  One  who  is  busy  is  not  at  leisure. 
One  who  is  expeditious  performs  his  task  rapidly. 
One  who  is  assiduous  is  constantly  employed.  A  Oil- 
ifrent  student ;  assiduous  in  the  pursuit  of  learning ; 
mdustriotis  in  liabit  ;  an  industrious  mechanic  ;  expe- 
ditious in  performance;  prompt  in  execution.  —  See 
Sedulous. 

PTl'I-^ENT-LY,  ad.    In  a  diligent  manner. 

DILL.,  n.  [A.  S.  dile ;  Ger.  dill.']  {Bot.)  An  an- 
nual aromatic  plant  which  produces  seeds  hav- 
ing something  of  the  flavor  of  caraway,  and 
used  as  a  carminative  in  medicine ;  Anethum 
graveolens.  Brande. 

fDIL'T^NG,  n.  A  darling  ;  a  favorite  child.  "The 
dilling  of  her  mother."  Drayton. 

DIL'LY,  n.  [A  corruption  of  the  French  diU- 
genc'e.l     A  small  public  carriage.  Wright. 

So  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashbourne,  glides 

The  Derby  dill;/,  carrying  three  insides.  Canning. 

DIL'LY-DAL'LY,  V.  n.  To  delay  ;  to  loiter ;  to 
linger ;  to  hesitate.  Baker. 

tDI-LIJ'CID,  a.  [L.  dilucid'us.']  Clear;  lucid; 
luminous.     "  Dibtcid  description."  Bacon. 

t  DI-Lfj'C|-DATE,  V.  a.  [L.  dilucido,  diltwidatus.'] 
To  make  clear  ;  to  elucidate.  Broicne. 

t  DJ-LU-CI-DA'TION,  n.    Elucidation.        Boyle. 

t  DI-LU-CID'I-TY,  n.    Clearness.  Holland. 

t  DI-LU'CJD-LY,  ad.  Clearly,;  evidently.  "  Di- 
lucidly  and  fully."  *  Hammond. 

DIL'U-ENT,  a.     [L.  diluo,  diluens ;  It.  §  Sp.  dilu- 
ente.]    Having  the  power  to  make  thin. 
Every  fluid  is  diluent,  as  it  contains  water  in  it.  Arbuthnot. 

nlL'U-ENT,  n.  1.  That  which  thins  other  matter ; 
that  which  increases  fluidity. 

The  gastric  juice  is  not  a  simple  diluent,  but  a  real  sol- 
vent. 2'aley. 

2.  (Med.)  Any  drink  which  increases  the  se- 
cretions, and  appears  to  dilute  the  fluids  of  the 
body.  Brande. 

DI-LUTE',  V.  a.  [L.  diluo,  dilutus;  rf»s,  apart, 
and  luo,  to  wash ;  It.  diluire ;  Sp.  diluir ;  Fr. 
dihier.'\  \i.  diluted  ;  pp.  diluting,  diluted.] 

1.  To  make  thin  ;  to  attenuate  by  the  admix- 
ture of  other  liquids ;  as,  "  To  dilute  wine." 

2.  To  make  weak.  "  Lest  these  colors  should 
be  diluted."  Newton. 

Dl-LUTE',  V.  n.    To  become  diluted.  Reid. 

DI-LUTE',  a.  Thin ;  attenuated ;  reduced  in 
strength ;  weak ;  as,  "  A  dilute  acid  " ;  "  If  the 
red  and  blue  colors  were  more  dilute."  Newton. 
"  A  diVMte  and  waterish  exposition."     Hopkins. 

DJ-LUT'^D-LY,  ad.    In  a  diluted  manner. 

DJ-LUTE'N?&i3,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  dilute.  Wilkins. 

DI-LUT'5R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  dilutes. 
*'  Water  is  the  only  diluter."  Arbuthnot. 

DJ-LU'TION,  w.     [^-p.  diluicion;  Tr.  dilution.'] 

1.  The  act  of  diluting,  or  making  thin  or  weak. 

Opposite  to  dilution  is  coagulation  or  thickening.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  diluted  or  weak  liquid. 

DJ-LU'V|-AL,  a.  [L.  diluvialis ;  diluvium,  a  flood.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  deluge  or  flood  ;  diluvian. 
"The  diluvial  theory."  Hitchcock. 

2.  Caused  by  a  deluge.  "  Diluvial  elevations 
and  depressions."  Hitchcock. 

DI-LU'VI-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  attributes  certain 
geological  phenomena  to  a  deluge.  Clarice. 

Dl-LU'Vl-AN,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  diluriano ;  Fr.  dilu- 
vien.'l    Relating  to  the  deluge  ;  diluvial.  Burnet. 

t  DJ-LU' VI-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.  diluvio,  dilm-iatus.] 
To  run  or  flow  as  a  flood.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Dl-LU'Vl-ON,  n.    Same  as  Diluvium.  Buckland. 

Dl-LU'ri-tM,  n.    IL.,  a  deluge.]    {GeoL)    Ac- 


cumulations of  sand  or  gravel,  sometimes  mixed 
with  clay  and  bowlders,  the  evident  result  of  gla- 
cio-aqueous  agency  ;  drift.  Hitchcock. 

DIM,  a.  [A.  S.  dim.]  1.  fWeak  in  sound;  of  a 
low  tone.  "He  heard  a  murmuring  full  low 
and  dim."  Chancer. 

2.  Not  seeing  clearly ;  not  quick  to  see.  "The 
dim,  weak  sight."  Dryden.  "  Mine  eyes  grow 
dim."     Shak. 

3.  Dull  of  apprehension  ;  obtuse.  "  The  un- 
derstanding is  dim."  Rogers. 

4.  Not  clearly  seen ;  imperfectly  discerned ; 
obscure.     "  Dim  to  our  internal  view."     Pope. 

5.  Not  shining  brightly  or  vividly  ;  dull ;  as, 
"A  dim  light." 

How  is  the  gold  become  dimX  Lam.  iv.  1. 

6.  Dusky  ;  dark ;  not  luminous. 

Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 

To  hide  thee  from  prevention.  Shak. 

DIM,  V.  a.    [A.  S.  adimmian.}     [i.  dimmed  ;  pp. 

DIMMING,  DIMMED.] 

1.  To  render  incapable  of  seeing  clearly ;  to 
darken.     "It  dims  the  dazed  eyes."       Spenser. 

Gazing  on  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight.         Shak. 

2.  To  make  less  bright ;  to  render  less  con- 
spicuous ;  to  obscure. 

The  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  [the  sun's]  glory.  Shak. 

The  principal  figure  in  a  picture  is  like  a  king  among  his 
courtiers,  who  dims  all  his  attendants.  Dryden. 

DIM,  n.  (Mus.)  Contraction  of  diminuendo.  Moore. 

t  DIM'BLE,  n.  [A.  S.  dim  hoi,  a  dim  hole,  a  cave. 
Todd.]   A  bower ;  a  cell ;  a  dingle.    B.  Jonson. 

DIME,  n.  [L.  deci7na,  a  tenth  ;  decem,  ten  ;  Norm. 
Fr.  dieme;  Fr.  disme,  or  dime.]  A  silver  coin 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  value  of  ten  cents  ; 
the  tenth  part  of  a  dollar.  Patterson. 

DJ-MEN'SION  (de-men'shun),  n.  [L.  dimensio  ;  di- 
metior,  to  measure ;  It.  dimensione ;  Sp.  Sj  Fr. 
dimension.] 

1.  The  measure  or  compass  of  a  thing  ;  exten- 
sion in  one  direction ;  length,  breadth,  or  thick- 
ness.    "  The  dimensions  of  the  room."     Swift. 

These  as  a  line  their  long  dimengion  drew.  Milton. 

2.  {Algebra.)  A  literal  factor  of  a  term ;  as, 
"  a^bi?  is  a  term  of  six  dimensions."   Da.  S;  P. 

DJ-MEN'SIONED  (de-men'shund),  a.  Having  di- 
mensions ;  —  used  in  composition.  Pope. 

D{-MEN'SION-LESS,  a.    Without  any  bulk. 

The  orb  of  Saturn  itself  grows  dimensinnlexs  when  com- 
pared to  that  vast  extent  of  space  which  the  stellar-solar 
systems  possess  and  occupy.  Warburton. 

DI-MEN'SI-TY,  n.    Dimension,     [r.]         Howell. 
Dl-MEN'S|VE,  a.     Marking  the  boundaries. 

But  who  can  mark  the  soul's  dimensive  lines?       Davies. 

||dTM'(;-T5R  [dim'e-t?>",  Ja-  K.  Wb.\  di'me-ter, 
Sw.],  a.  [Gr.  fi/ifTpoi ;  His,  two-fold,  and  ftirpov, 
a  measure ;  L.  dimeter.]  Having  two  poetical 
measures.  "•  Tyrwhitt. 

II  DIM'g-T^R,  n.  A  poetic  measure  of  four  feet; 
a  series  of  two  metres.  Beck. 


DI-MET'RIC,    a. 
kinds. 


{Min.)    Having  axes  of  two 
Clarke. 


dIm'-EYED  (dtm'ld),  a.  Having  indistinct  vis- 
ion; dim-sighted.  Armstrong. 

t  d!m-I-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  dimicatio.]  The  act 
of  fighting ;  a  battle.  Bailey. 

t  DI-MID'|-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  dimidio,  dimidiatus.] 
To  divide  into  two  parts.  Cockeram. 

DJ-MId'I-ATE,  a.  1.  Havirg  half  the  regular 
extent.  '  "  The  dimidiate  platform  of  your  stair- 
case." Tucker. 

2.  {Bot.)  Halved,  as  when  a  leaf  or  a 
leaflet  has  only  one  side  developed,  or  a 
stamen  has  only  one  lobe  or  cell.  Gray. 

Sometimes  the  anthers  are  one-celled  by  the 
suppression  of  one  lobe,  being  dimidiate,  or  re- 
duced, as  it  were,  to  half-stamens.  Gray. 

DI-MId-1-A'TION,  n.  [L.  dimidiatio.]  Division 
into  two  equal  parts,     [r.]  Bailey. 

DI-MIn'ISH,  v.  a.  [Jj.  diminuo;  dis,  apart,  and 
minuo,  to  lessen  ;  It.  diminiiire ;  Sp.  diminuir; 
Fr.  diminttcr.]  [i.  diminished  ;  pp.  diminish- 
ing, diminished.] 

1.  To  make  less  ;  to  lessen  ;  to  abate.  "  Thou 
shalt  diminish  the  price  of  it."       Lev.  xxv.  16. 


2.  To  take  away ;  to  siibtract. 

Ye  shall  not  add  nnto  the  word  which  I  command  yoti, 
neither  shall  ye  dinmmh  aught  from  it.  Deut.  iv.  2, 

3.  To  reduce  ;  to  impair  ;  to  degrade,    [r.] 

Impiously  they  thought 
Thee  to  diminish.  Milton. 

4.  (Mtts.)  To  make  smaller  by  a  semitone,  as 
a  minor  interval.  Dwight. 

Dl-MIN'JSH,  v.  n.  To  grow  or  become  less ;  to 
decrease  ;  to  lessen  ;  to  be  reduced. 

Crete's  ample  fields  diminish  to  our  eye.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Abate. 
Dl-MiN'jSH-?R,  n.   He  who,  or  that  which,  dimin- 
ishes. Todd. 
Dl-MIN'ISH-ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  manner  to  lessen, 
tDI-MIN'JSH-MENT,   n.    Diminution;  a  lessen- 
ing.                                                     Sir  J.  Cheke. 

DI-MJJ\r-U-EJ\r'Dd.  [It.,  diminishing.]  (Mus.) 
A  direction  to  lessen  the  volume  of  sound  from 
loud  to  soft;  —  usually  marked  thus  [^Zi^^-]* 

tDI-MlN'y-ENT,  a.    Lessening.    Bp.  Sanderson. 

fDIM'l-NUTE,  a.     Small ;' diminutive.      Gorges. 

tDIM'I-NUTE-LY,  ad.  In  a  diminute  manner; 
diminutively.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

DIM-I-NU'TION,  n.  [L.  diminutio ;  It.  dindtm- 
zione ;  Sp.  diminucion  ;  Fr.  dimimttion.] 

1.  The  act  of  diminishing ;  a  lessening. 

Not  capable  of  any  diminution  or  augmentation.    Hooker. 

2.  The  state  of  being  diminished  or  growing 
less ;  decrease.  Locke, 

3.  A  loss  or  deprivation  of  dignity  ;  degrada- 
tion ;  discredit. 

Nor  thinks  it  diminution  to  be  ranked 

In  military  honor  next.  PhUipi. 

4.  {Arch.)  The  gradual  decrease  of  the  diam- 
eter of  a  column  as  it  rises.  Johnson. 

5.  {Mus.)  The  imitation  of,  or  reply  to,  a 
subject  in  notes  of  half  the  length  or  value  of 
those  of  the  subject  itself,  as  in  figures.   Moore. 

6.  {Law.)  An  omission,  imperfection,  or  de- 
ficiency in  a  record.  Burrill. 

DI-MIN'y-TIVE,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  diminutivo;  Fr. 
diminutif.]  Small  of  the  kind ;  very  small ;  too 
small ;  little  ;  contracted ;  minute. 


The  poor  wren, 
The  most  diminutire  of  birds,  will  fight, 
Her  young  ones  in  the  nest,  against  the  owl. 


Shak. 


Syn.  —  See  Little. 
DJ-MIN'y-TIVE,  n.  1.  Something  very  small,  [r.] 

Follow  his  chariot;  monster-like  be  shown 

For  poorest  diminutives,  for  doits.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  diminishes.  "Diminutives, 
alteratives,  cordials."     [r.]  Burton. 

3.  {Gram.)  A  word  formed  from  another  to 
denote  a  smaller  object  of  the  same  kind,  as, 
gosling,  a  little  goose,  manikin,  a  little  man, 
"formed  respectively  from  goose  and  man. 

DJ-MIN'U-TI  VE-LY,  ad.  In  a  diminutive  manner. 

DI-MIN'y-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
diminutive  ;  smallness ;  littleness.         Student. 

DIM'ISH,  a.    Somewhat  dim.  —  See  Dimmish. 

t  D}-MIS'SION,  n.  [L.  dimissio ;  It.  dimissione.] 
Leave  to  depart ;  dismission.  Barrow. 

DIM'IS-SO-RY  [dim'is-sfir-e,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.Wh.; 
di-inis's'ur-e,  S.  K.],  a.  [L.  ditnissorius.]  Dis- 
missing to  another  jurisdiction. 

Without  the  bishop's  dimissory  letters,  presbyters  might 
not  go  to  another  diocese.  £]>■  Taylor. 

t  DI-MIT',  V.  a.     [L.  dimitto.] 

1.  To  allow  to  go  ;  to  send  away.      Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  grant ;  to  farm ;  to  let.  Huloet. 
dIm'I-TY,  n.     [Dut.  diemet.]     A  cotton  cloth  of 

thick  texture,  striped  or  otherwise  ornamented 
in  the  loom,  and  very  rarely  dyed.  Brande. 

dIM'LY,  ad.    -In  a  dim  manner  ;  not  clearly. 
DIM'MING,  n.  The  act  of  making,  or  of  becoming, 
dim.  "  The  dimming  of  our  shining  star."  Shak. 

dIM'MJSH,  a.     Somewhat  dim. 

My  eyes  are  somewhat  dimmish  grown.  Swift, 

d!M'N?SS,w.   [A.S.dimnes.]  1.  Dulncss  of  sight. 

Not  with  a  total  blindness, ...  but  such  a  dimness  that  they 
could  not  see  any  thing  distinctly.  «P-  J  atncK. 

2.  Dulness  of  comprehension ;  obtuseness, 
"  Dimness  of  perception."  Decay  of  Piety. 


A,  E,  i,  6,  U,  Y.  long;  A,  £,  I,  5,  tJ,  ^,  short;   A,  ?,  I.  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   h£iR,  HER; 
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Trouble  and 
Iva.  viii.  22. 


3.  Something  that  causes  ^indistinct  vision ; 
darkness  ;  obscurity. 

With  nurli  thick  ilimnTut  of  excite<I  durt 

In  tliflr  iiiii)ftui)ii«  iimrcli  Wvty  ailed  Uio  «lr.         Cowper. 

4.  Want  of  brightness  ;   fuintness  of  color. 
"  Diinne»a  on  the  beamy  {?old."  Tickell. 

6.  Dismalness  ;  gloominess.     " 
darkness,  dimness  of  anguish." 
Syn.— See  Darkness. 

Dl-M(iR'PHlsM,  n.  [Gr.  ^/J,  double,  and  ito^p, 
form.]  (3/in.)  The  property  which  certain 
substnnces,  as  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphur, 
have  of  crystallizing  in  two  forms.  Dana. 

Df-MOR'PHOl'S,  a.  (Min.)  Assuming  two  crys- 
talline form's.  Phillips, 

DIM'PLB  (dlin'pl),  M.  [dint,  a  hole  ;  dintle,  a  little 
hole  ;  by  a  careless  pronunciation,  dimple.  Skin- 
ner. —  See  DiMitLE.l  A  small  natural  cavity  in 
the  cheek,  chin,  or  otner  part  of  the  face. 

In  each  check  appean  a  pretty  dimple: . . . 
These  lovclv  caves,  the«e  round,  enchanting  plt», 
Opened  their  moutha  to  awallow  Veuua'  liking.       Shak. 

DIM'PLB,  t.  n.  To  sink  in  small  cavities. 

And  smiling  eddies  dimpied  on  the  main.         Dryden. 

DTm'PLEU  (dim 'pill),  a.     Set  with  dimples.  Shak. 

DIm'PLY,  a.  Full  of  dimples;  dimpled.  "  The 
dimply  pool."  Thomson. 

DIM'-SEEN,  a.    Indistinctly  seen.        Thomson. 

DlM'-SiGHT'?D  (-sit'ed),  a.     Having  dim  sight. 

DIM'-SIgHT'^D-NESS,  n.  The  (juality  of  being 
dim-sighted  ;  indistinctness  of  sight.  Royet. 

d1.M'-TWIn-KL|NG,  a.  Twinkling  dimly.  Clarke. 

DIN,  n.  [A.  S.  dyne.^  A  loud  or  rattling  noise  ; 
a  violent  and  continued  sound ;  clatter.  "The 
odious  din  of  war."  Milton. 

DIn,  v.a.     [A..  &.  dynian,  dynan."]     [t.  DIMNEU; 

pp.  DINNING,  DINNED.] 

1.  To  stun  with  noise  ;  to  assail  with  clamor. 


Din  your  ears 
With  hungry  cries. 


Ottcay. 


2.  To  impress  with  clamorous  repetition. 

She  had  continually  intcrniptcd  my  repose  with  dinning 
in  my -cars  the  folly  of  refusing  houors.  Fielding. 

tDlN'AR-CHY,  n.  [Gr.  <5/f,  two-fold,  and  app,, 
government. 1  A  form  of  government  in  which 
two  persons  have  the  supreme  control.    Bailey. 

DIn'DLE,  n.  A  local  term  applied  to  the  com- 
mon and  to  the  com  sow-thistles,  and  also  to 
hawkweed.  Farm.  Ency. 

DINE,  r.  n.  [A.  S.  dyna7i.  —  It.  desinare;  Fr. 
diner.]  [i.  dined  ;  pp.  dining,  dined.]  To  eat 
dinner  ;  to  cat  the  chief  meal  of  the  day. 

DInE,  r.  a.  To  give  a  dinner  to  ;  to  furnish  with 
dinner  or  a  meal ;  to  feed.  Dryden. 

DiN'pR-OUT,  n.  One  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
dining  in  company,  and  away  from  his  own 
home.  Ed.  Rev. 

tD|-N£T'|-C.\L,  a.     [Gr.  a(*/u,  to  whirl.]  Whirl- 
ing round;  vertiginous.    "  A  spherical  figure  is 
•     most  commodious  for  dinetical  vcMtiow." Broione. 

DING,  17.  a.  [A.  S.  dencgan  ;  Gael,  diong,  to  tin- 
kle.] [/.dinged;  jap.  dinging,  dinged.  —  The 
preterite  dung  is  nearly  obsolete.] 

1.  To  dash  with  violence ;  to  hurl.     Marston. 

2.  To  impress  with  force.  Johnson. 

DliNG,r.n.  To  bluster ;  to  huff.  [Low.]  Arbidhnot. 

DlNG'-D('^NG,  n.  A  word  expressing  the  sound 
made  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  Shak. 

DTn'G(;y,  n.    A  Bengal  ferry-boat.  Mulcom. 

DiN'Qi-NfcSS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  dingy. 

DIn'GLE  (dlng'Kl,  82),  rt.     [Generally  considered 
a  diminutive  of  A.  S.  den,  or  denu,  a  vale.    Rich- 
ardson.]   A  hollow  between  hills ;  a  dale. 
Iknow  each  lane,  and  every  alley  Rrecn, 
iHnglf,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wchkI.  Milton. 

DIN'GLE-DAN'GI.E,  ad.  Carelessly  pendent. 
"  Boughs  hanging  dingle-dangle."  Warton. 

tnlNG'TURlFT,  n.    A  spendthrift.  Granger. 

DlN'y  Y  (dlii'j?),  a.     [A.  S.  dunnian,  to  darken.] 

1.  Of  a  dark  brown  color ;  dun ;  duskv  ;  ob- 
scure.    ••  The  dingy  sea."  '  Ellis. 

2.  Soiled ;  sullied ;  dirty ;  as,  "  A  dingy  face." 


DlN'^Y,  n.  {Nata.)  A  small  boat.  "  The  ship's 
dingy,  or  smallest  boat."  Molyneux. 

DiN'|NG-R66M,  n.  A  room  to  dine  in.  lip.  Taylor. 

DlN'N^R,  n.  [A.  S.  dynan,  to  dine.  —  Gael.  Sg  Ir. 
dinneir,  dinner.  —  It.  desinare;  Fr.  diner,  to 
dine.]    The  chief  meal  of  the  day. 

DlN'N(;R-Bf^LL,  n.  A  bell  rung  to  announce  that 
dinner  is  ready.  Clarke. 

DlN'NgR-Lfiss,  rt.    Destitute  of  dinner.     Fuller. 

dIN'N^R-TA'BLE,  n.  A  table  prepared  for  din- 
ner ;  the  table  at  which  dinner  is  served. 

dIn'N^R-TIME,  n.    The  time  of  dining.     Shak. 

£>/-Jvdft  'JV/S,  n.  [Gr.  Sitv6{,  terrible,  and  Spvit,  a 
bird.]  (/*«/.)  A  genus  of  extinct  gigantic  birds 
of  the  family  Strut hionida,  the  remains  of  sev- 
eral species  of  which  have  been  found  in  New 
Zealand.  Baird. 

Dl-M-0-THE'RI-trM,n.  {Pal.)  SeeDEiNOTHE- 
RIUH.  Buckland. 

dInt,  n.     FA.  S.  dynt.—Sec  Dent.] 

1.  t -A- blow;  a  stroke.     "That  mortal  dint." 

Milton. 

2.  The  mark  made  by  a  blow,  or  by  violent 
pressure  ;  a  dent.  Dryden. 

3.  Force  ;  power.  "  By  dint  of  arms."  Ad- 
dison.   "  By  di7it  of  reason."    Bolingbroke. 

O,  now  you  weep,  and  I  perceive  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity.  Skak. 

t  dTnT,  V.  a.  To  mark  by  a  blow  or  by  pressure  ; 
to  make  a  dent  in  ;  to  dent.  Spenser. 

DI-NU-MgR-A'TIQN,  n.  [L.  dimtmeratio  ;  It.  di- 
numerazione.]  The  act  of  numbering  one  by 
one  or  singly  ;  enumeration,     [ii.]        BuUokar. 

IIDI-OC'P-SAN,  or  DI-Q-CE'SAN  [dl-Ss'e-BSn,  S. 
W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  R.  C. ;  dl-Ss'^-zan,  P.  Sm. ;  dl- 
o-sS's^n,  Bailey,  Johnson,  Barclay.  Dyche, 
Rees;  A\' o-se-sJj.n,  Wb.],  n.  [It.  ^f  Sp.rftocfsano; 
Fr.  diocesain.]  A  bishop  as  he  stands  related 
to  his  own  clergy  or  flock.  South. 

II  DI-09'5-SAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  diocese.  "Dio- 
cesan or  provincial  synods. '  Spelman. 

DI'Q-C6SE,  n.  [Gr.  hioUnaii ;  6/y,  apart,  oixtia,  to 
dwell ;  L.  diaecesis  ;  Fr.  diocese.] 

1.  A  district ;  a  province.  L.  Addison. 

2.  (Eccl.)  The  territorial  extent  of  a  bishop's 
jurisdiction  ;  a  bishopric  :  see  of  a  bishop  ;  — 
written  also  diocess.  "The  diocese  of  Win- 
chester." Raleigh. 

Syn.  —  See  Bishopric. 

tDI-0-CES'5-N5R,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a 
diocese.  Bacon. 

DI-c'iC-TA-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  f^d,  double,  imi,, 
eight,  "and  iipa',  a  base.]  {Crystallography.) 
Noting  a  crystal,  the  faces  of  which  form  two 
octahedrons.  Craig. 

DI'0-D()N,  n.  [Gr.  Rtf,  double,  and  dfiotf,  <W<J»to?, 
a  tooth.]  (Ich?)  A  genus  of  plectognathic  fishes, 
with  undivided  jaws,  each  with  a  single  and 
continuous  plate.  They  hi^ve  the  power  of  in- 
flating the  bcUv,  as  have  also  the  fishes  of  the 
allied  genus  Tetrodon,  and  both  are  sometimes 
called  globe-fishes.  Baird. 

DI-Q-D6n-Q-CEPH'A-L0CS,  rt.  [Gr.  H  ,  double, 
dfiobi,  6!)6vT0(,  a  tooth,  and  Knpah),  a  head.]  (/.o-'l.) 
Having  two  sets  of  teeth.  Craig. 

D/-(E'C/-.^  (dl-S'she-si),  n.  [Gr.  ^/c,  double,  and 
o'lKia,  a  house.]  {Hot.)  A  class  of  plants  which 
have  miile  or  stamen-bearing  flowers  on  one 
plant,  and  female  or  pistil-bearing  flowers  on 
another,  as  willows.  P.  Cyc. 

Dl-CE'CIoys  (-e'shus),  rt.  {Bot.)  Having  stamens 
on  one  plant,  and  pistils  on  another.       P.  Cyc. 

DJ-dM-F.-DF.'.^,  n.  {Omith.)  A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  sub- family  Diomedintp,  inhabiting  the  north 
and  soutli  seas,  and  being  the  largest  of  all 
water-birds ;  the  albatross.  Baird. 

Dl-o-MK-nrjv.ac,  v.pl. 

(Omith.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order  An- 
seri's  and  family  Pro- 
cellaridff ;  albatrosses. 
—  See  Alhatkosr. 

Gray. 


DIomedea  eauta. 


Df-Q-PHAN'TINE,  a.  Relating  to  Dlophantun,  or 
to  his  mathematical  analysiii.  Hamilton. 

Dl-6P'siDE.  n.  [Gr.  iU,  two-fold,  and  *i^«t,  «p- 
pearancc.1  {Min.)  A  variety  of  pyroxene  ;  white 
augite.  It  consists  entirely  of  silica,  lime,  and 
magnesia,  and  is  of  a  white,  grayish,  or  grayish- 
green  color.  Dana. 

Vl-6P'SIS,n.  [Gr.^/8|if,  a  view  through.]  {Ent.) 
A  jtenus  of  dipterous  insects  remarkable  for 
having  the  eves  and  antenna:  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  slender  horny  peduncles  rising 
from  the  sides  of  the  head.  Brande. 

Di-6P'T.A8E,  n.  [Gr.  h,i,  through,  and  Sxro^ai,  to 
see.]  (Min.)  A  crystallized  silicate  of  cojiner  oT 
an  emerald-green  color  ;  emerald  copper.  iJana. 

DI-OP'TRA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iiovrpu ;  fit6,  through, 
and  6-irroitai,  to  see.]  An  inrtrumcnt  for  mea»' 
uring  the  altitude  of  distant  objects.         Weale. 

Df-OP'TRIC,  }  a.  ror.  i,oirrp,K6f  ;  i,6,  through, 

Di-6PTR|-CAL,  >  and  fero/ini,  to  see.]  Relating 
to  dioptrics  :  —  affording  a  medium  for  the 
sight ;  assisting  the  sight  in  the  view  of  distant 
objects.  "  Grinders  of  dioptrical  glasses." Boyle. 
DI-6p'TR|CS,  n.pl.  {Opt.)  That  part  of  optica 
which  treats  of  the  refractions  of  light  passing 
through  different  mediums,  as  the  air,  water, 
glass,  &c. ;  refraction  of  light.  Brande. 

Dl-Q-RA'MA  [dI-o-ri'in»,  Sm.  C. ;  dl-o-rSl'm?.  Ja.]. 
n.  [Gr.  6iopi(ii,  to  see  through  ;  ii6,  through,  and 
dpdio,  to  see  ;  It.  diorama.]  A  mode  of  painting 
and  scenic  exhibition,  invented  by  two  French 
artists,  Daguerre  and  Bouton,  and  producing  a 
very  high  degree  of  optical  illusion. 

49*  The  peculiar  and  almost  magical  eflTeci  of  the 
diorama  arises,  in  a  considorahle  ineaDure,  from  the 
contrivance  employed  in  exhibiting  the  painlinK, 
which  is  viewed  throu)!h  a  lareo  aperture  or  prosce- 
nium. Beyond  this  openin);  the  picture  is  placed  at 
such  a  distance  that  tlie  lipht  is  thrown  upun  it,  at  a 
proper  angle,  from  the  roof,  which  is  glazed  with 
ground  glass,  and  cannot  be  seen  by  the  spectator, 
who  is  in  comparative  darkness,  receiving  no  other 
light  than  what  is  reflected  from  the  painting  itself. 
By  means  of  shutters  or  curtains  the  light  may  tie  di- 
minished or  increased  at  pleasure,  and  some  parts  of 
the  picture  being  trans|>arent,  light  may  be  admitted 
through  it, —  an  artifice  which  secures  the  advantages 
of  painting  in  transparency  witliout  iu  defects.  P.Cfc 

dI-Q-RAM'|C,  c.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a 
diorama.  Month.  Rev. 

dI'Q-RI^M,  n.  [Gr.  Stoptaiidc,  ii6,  through,  and 
ipof,  boundary.]  Distinction  or  definition.  More. 

Di-Q-RlS'T|C,  )  a.  [Gr.  ^<ofM<rr,rfj.]  Defin- 
Di-Q-RlS'T|-CAL,  )  ing;  distinguishing.  Smart. 
fDl-Q-R\S'T\-C.\L-l.Y,ad.    Distinctively.  More. 

DI'Q-RlTE,  »i.  {Min.)  The  variety  of  trap  or 
greenstone  in  which  felspar,  or  orthoclase,  is  re- 
placed by  albite.  Dana. 

DI-0-rIt'|C,  a.  {Min.)  Resembling,  or  conuin- 
ing,  diorite.  Craig. 

Dl-QR-TIlO'SlS,  n.  [Gr.  iiSpewan;  ^/a,  through, 
and  6p06(,  straight.]  (Stir^.)  The  art  or  the  act 
of  straightening  crooked  limbs.  Harrit. 

Dl-OS-Cb  'RF.-4,  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  planU 
which  furnish  the  tropical  esculents  called  yams ; 
—  so  named  from  Dioacoridea,  an  eminent  Greek 
botanist.  P.  Cyc. 

Dl-d^  'M.i,  n.  [Gr.  iid,  through,  and  j{w,  to  have 
an  odor.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  rutaceous  shrubs 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  have 
alternate  simple  leaves,  strongly  marked  \  ith 
dots  of  transparent  oil,  and  diffusing  a  power- 
ful odor  when  bruised.  P.  Cyc. 

DI-Oa'M|.\E,  M.  {Chem.)  A  substance  extracted 
from  the  leaves  of  Dioama  crinata.  Craig. 

DI-C'T.S,  n.  TL.]  (.-!»»/.)  .\  jar  or  drinking-pot 
with  two  hanales  ;  an  amphora.  Ed.  Ency. 

Di-ftX'|DE,  n.  [Gr.  Hu  twice,  and  F.ng.  oxide.'] 
(Chrm.)  A  combination  of  one  equiv.ilent  of 
osvgen  with  two  of  some  positive  body ;  a  mib- 
oxide.  Hobljfn. 

I>I-(')X'V-LiTE,  n.  [Or.  iU,  double,  ^U,  acid,  and 
liOuf,  a  stone.l  iMin.)  A  mineral  consisting 
of  sulphate  of  leaa  and  carbonate  of  lead.  Dana. 

1)1  P,  r.  a.    [A.  S.  dijtpan ;  Dut.  doopen ;  Gcr.  tnn- 
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fen.']  [i.  DIPPED ;  pp.  dipping,  dipped.  — 
Sometimes  dipt.     Drydcn.'] 

1.  To  immerse ;  to  plunge  into  any  liquid. 
"  Dip  thy  morsel  in  the  vinegar."     Rikh  ii.  14. 

2.  To  moisten  ;  to  damp ;  to  wet.     [u.] 

And  thoueh  not  mortal,  yet  a  cold,  shuddering  dew 
Dijii  ine  all  o'er.  Milton. 

3.  To  engage  in,  as  any  affair.     "  He  was  .  .  . 
.    dipt  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Commons."  Dryden. 

4.  t  To  mortgage  ;  to  pledge. 

Live  on  the  nse,  and  never  dip  thy  lands.  Dnjden. 

5.  To  take  out  with  a  ladle  or  other  small 
vessel ;  as,  "  To  dip  water  with  a  cup." 

6.  To  baptize  by  immersion.  Clarke, 

Wp,  v.  n.  1.  To  plunge,  as  with  a  ladle  into  a 
liquid,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  from  it. 

We  have  snakes  in  our  cups  and  in  our  dishes;  and  who- 
ever dijM  too  deep  will  find  death  in  the  pot.         L'Estrange. 

2.  To  enter ;  to  pierce  ;  to  penetrate. 

The  vultuie  dipjnny  in  Prometheus'  side.         Glunvttle. 

3.  To  enter  slightly  into  any  thing. 

I  sometimes  find  more  [repetitions]  upon  dipping  in  the 
first  volume.  I'ope. 

4.  To  do  or  to  take  any  thing  at  random. 

Wouldst  thou  prefer  him  to  some  man?    Suppose 

I  (li/jped  among  the  worst,  and  Staius  chose.        Dnjden. 

5.  To  incline,  as  the  magnetic  needle,  or  as 
a  stratum  of  rock. 

The  needle  assumes  the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  dip- 
ping down  at  an  angle  of  Ti"  M"  7'.  iiilUmaH. 

DIP,  n.  1.  The  act  of  dipping  or  immersing  in 
any  liquid.     "  The  dip  of  oars."  G/over. 

2.  {Magnetism.')  The  inclination  of  a  mag- 
netic needle,  or  the  angle  which  it  makes  with 
the  plane  of  the  horizon  when  poised  on  its 
centre  of  gravity  and  at  liberty  to  turn  in  the 
vertical  plane.  Brande. 

3.  (Geol.)  The  angle  which  strata  make  with 
the  plane  of  the  horizon,  or  the  point  of  the 
compass  towards  which  the  strata  slope.    Lyell. 

4.  Sweet  sauce  for  pudding.  Forby. 

5.  Sauce  made  of  fat  pork  for  fish.     [U.  S.] 

6.  A  candle  made  by  dipping.  Smart. 
Dip  of  the  horizon,  (JVavl.)  the  angle  comprehended 

between  two  lines  drawn  from  flie  point  of  observa- 
tion, one  horizontal,  and  the  other  a  tangent  to  the 
surface  ftf  the  sea  ;  the  apparent  angular  depression 
of  the  visible  horizon.  Brande. 

bl-PAS'CHAL,  a.    [Gr.  Si(,  double,  and  ■iTa(Tx<',  the 

passover.]  Including  two  passovers.  Carpenter. 

DIP'CHiCK,  n.     (Omi</«.)  Adabchick.       Carew. 

DI-PET'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  iig,  double,  and  ■rfraXov, 
a  leaf.']  {Bot.)  Applied  to  a  corolla  having 
only  two  petals.  Maunder. 

DJPH-THE'Rl-A,M.  [Gr.  ii<f,e(pa,  skin  or  membrane.] 
{Med.)  A  malignant  disease  characterized  by  a 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  false  membranes. 

Dunglison. 

I!  DIPH'THSNG  (dip'thSng)  [dlp'tliSng,  .S.  W.  P.J. 
F.  Sm.  C. ;  dlfthong,  E.  K.  Scott ;  dif'thSng  or 
dIp'thSng,  Ja.],  n.  [Gr.  fiiipOoyyos ;  6is,  double, 
and(j>6iyYoiiai,  to  utter ;  L.  diphthongus ;  Fr.  diph- 
thongite.'j  A  union  of  two  vowels  in  one  sylla- 
ble ;  as  in  \ain,  C«sar,  broto. 

jKS"  a  diphthong  is  proper  if  both  the  vowels  are 
sounded,  as  in  boil ;  improper,  if  only  one  of  the  vow- 
eis  is  sounded,  as  in  beat. 

tfS'  "  In  the  English  pronunciation  of  diphthon/r, 
triphthong,  aphthonff,  and  ophthalmic,  dropping  tlie  h, 
wliich  in  our  language  is  sujiertluous  as  a  mark  of  as- 
piration with  a  consonant,  we  pronounce  the  remain- 
ing consonant  p  in  the  usual  manner."     Smart. 

II  DIPH'THONG  (dIp'thSng),  v.  a.  To  form  or  pro- 
nounce as  a  diphthong,     [ii.]  Ch.  Ob. 

I  Dll  H-TH6N'GAL  (dlp-thSng'gjil,  82)    [dTp'thong- 

-   gsil,  Sm. ;  dJf-tliSng  g^l,  K.  Wb.],  a.  Having  the 

nature  of  a  diphthong.  P.  Cyc. 

H  d!pH-THON'GAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
diphthong,     [k.]  Wylie. 

Di-PHU-CKPH'A-L.^,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  <5,(/)W)5f,  of  double 
nature,  and  KnfiaXn,  the  head.]  {Ent.)  A  genus 
of  coleopterous  insects.  P.  Cyc. 

DT-PHYL'LOITS,  or  DIpH'YL-T.OUS  (131),  a.  [Gr. 
fti<i,vl).oi ;  i5(5,  double,  and"  06/./.oi',  a  leaf.]  {Bot.) 
Two-leaved.  Smart. 

UIP-LA-  cAjv  '  THUS,  n.  [Gr.  hirUoi,  double,  and 
oKavba,  a  spine.^j  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
placoid  fishes.  Agassiz. 


D1-PLEI'D0-SC6PE,  n.  [Gr.  !inrUoi,  double,  et^oq, 
form,  and  aKoiriu),  to  view.]  (Optics.)  An  optical 
instrument  for  indicating  the  passage  of  the  sun 
or  a  star  over  the  meridian,  by  the  coincidences 
of  two  images,  formed  by  a  single  and  a  double 
reflection.  Brande. 

D|-PLEU'RA,  n.  [Gr.  inrldof,  double,  and  dvpci,  a 
tail.]    {Pal.)    A  genus  of  fossil  trilohites.Pictet. 

Dl-PLIJV'THI-trs,n.  [Gr.  i5(f,  double,  and  jrP./vflof, 
a  brick.]  {Arch.)  A  wall  two  bricks  thick.  Grier. 

DIP'LO-DOUS,  n.  [Gr.  ^nrUof,  double,  and  i&oix, 
a  tooth.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  placoid 
fishes  found  in  the  coal  formation.         Agassiz. 

DlP'LO-5,  n.  [Gr.  finr?.6ti,  joining  ;  Fr.  diploe.'] 
{Anat.)  The  homy  or  spongy  substance  between 
the  tables  of  the  skull.  Brande. 

DiP-LO-(jrEN'JC,  a.  [Gr.  hizUoi,  double,  and  yiwiw, 
to  produce.]  Producing  two  substances  :  — par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  two  bodies.  Craig. 

DIP'LO-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  Another  name  for  latro- 
bite.'  Dana. 

Dj-PLO'MA,  M. ;  pi.  D!-pl6'ma§.  [L.,  from  Gr., 
hmiMiin,  any  thing  folded  double  ;  It.  diploma  ; 
Fr.  diplome.']  A  letter  or  writing  conferring 
some  privilege,  honor,  or  authority  ;  —  now  al- 
most wholly  restricted  to  certificates  of  degrees 
conferred  by  universities  and  colleges. 

DJ-PLO'MA-CY  [de-plo'mfi-se,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C. 
IF6.;  dip'lo-m?-se,  IK.],  w.  \It.  diplomazia ;  Sp. 
diplomacia ;  Fr.  diplomatic.] 

1.  The  art,  the  practice,  or  the  science  of  con- 
ducting negotiations  or  making  treaties  between 
nations  by  means  of  their  foreign  mhiisters,  or 
written  correspondence  ;  and  the  art  of  compos- 
ing diplomatic  despatches.  Brande. 

2.  A  body  of  diplomatists  or  envoys.  "  The 
diplomacy,  who  were  a  sort  of  envoys."  Burke. 

3.  Political  or  artful  management.        Smart. 

DIp'LO-MATE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  diplomatist.  West.  Rev. 

DI-PL6'MATE,  or  DIP'LO-MATE,  ?;.  a.  \i.  diplo- 
mated;  pp.  dipj.omatino,  diplomated.]  To 
invest  with  a  diploma  or  privilege.  "  He  was 
diplomatcd  doctor  of  divinity."  A.  Wood. 

DIP-LO-MA'TIAL,  a.  Diplomatic,    [r.]    Qu.  Rev. 

DIP-LO-MAt'IC,         ;  a.    [It.  .Sr  Sp.  diplomatico  ; 
DIP-LQ-MAT'l-CAL,  S  Fr.  diplomatique.'] 

1.  Relating  to  diplomacy,  or  to  a  body  of  en- 
voys, "  The  diplomatic  system."  "  The  diplo- 
matic body."  Burke. 

2.  Relating  to  diplomatics.  "The  diplomatic 
science."  Astle. 

DIP-LO-MAT'lO,  n.  One  engaged  in  diplomacy; 
a  diplomatist.  Clarke. 

DIP-LO-MAT'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  diplomatic 
manner.  Ec.  Rev. 

DIP-LO-MAT'ICS,  n.  pi.  The  science  which  has 
for  its  object  the  knowledge  of  ancient  docu- 
ments of  a  public  or  political  character,  and  es- 
pecially the  determination  of  their  authenticity 
and  their  age.  P.  Cyc. 

DI-PL6'MA-TI§M,  n.    Diplomacy.        Gent.  Mag. 

Dl-PLO'MA-TIST  [de-plo'm?-tTst,  K.  Sm.  R.  C], 
n.  One  who  is  versed,  or  employed,  in  diplo- 
macy. Todd. 

DI-PLb'PI-Ji,n.  [Gr.  finr).6Q(;,  double,  and  oTrro- 
/<«(,  to  see;  Fr.  diplopie.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of 
the  eye  by  which  a  single  object  makes  two,  and 
sometimes  more,  impressions,  so  that  it  appears 
double,  triple,  &c.  Dunglison. 

DTP-LO-z6'ON,  n.  [Gr.  hi-rXdoq,  double,  and  ^wov, 
an  animal.]  A  singular  parasitic  worm,  which 
infests  the  gills  of  the  bream,  and  which  appears 
to  be  formed  of  two  distinct  bodies  united  in 
the  middle.  Brande. 

DIP'O-DY,  n.  [Gr.  huofiia  ;  Mq,  double,  and  ttoi's, 
7r(5i5of,  a  foot.]  (Pros.)  Two  feet  included  in 
one  measure,  or  a  series  of  two  feet.  Beck, 

DIP'PpR,  n.     1.  One  that  dips. 

2.  A  vessel  used  to  dip  with. 

3.  (Omith.)  A  name  of  the  water-ousel,  or 
water-crow  ;  Cinclus  aqvaficus.  Eng.  Ency. 

4.  (Astron.)  The  popular  name  of  seven  stars 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear. 


DiP'PJNG-NEE'n^E,w.  (Mag- 
netism.) An  instrument 
showing  the  direction,  in  a 
vertical  plane,  of  the  mag- 
netic force  of  the  earth,  con- 
sisting of  a  magnetic  needle 
suspended  at  its  centre  of 
gravity,  and  allowed  to  move 

•  freely  in  the  plane  of  the 
magnetic  meridian.  Brande. 

DI-PRIS-MAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  i'tq,  two-fold,  and  pris- 
matic.] (Crystallography.)  Doubly  prismatic ; 
having  a  cleavage  parallel  to  a  four-sided  vertical 
prism,  and  also  to  a  horizontal  prism.       Clarke. 

DIP'SAS,  n.     [Gr.  H&i ;  L.,  Sp.,  <Sf  Fr.  dipsas.] 

1.  A  serpent  whose  bite  produces  the  sensa- 
tion of  unquenchable  thirst.  Milton. 

2.  (Ilerp.)  A  genus  of  colubrine  serpents  hav- 
ing the  body  much  less  compressed  than  the 
head. '  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

3.  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  fresh-water  bivalves, 
or  conchifers.  Brande, 

DIP-SO ' SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ^(^^a,  thirst.]  (il/erf.")  Mor- 
bid thirst.  lloblyn. 

DIP'TE-R.a,  n.pl.  [Gr.  ^iirrfpo;;  (5i5,  double,  and 
TTTifiov,  a  wing.]  (Ent.)  An  order  of  insects  hav- 
ing two  wings  only,  as  the  common  house-fly 
and  the  bluebottle-fly.  Harris. 

DIP'Tip-RAL,  a.  1.  (/?»!;.)  Relating  to  the  dip- 
tera  ;  having  two  wings  ;  double-winged  ;  dip- 
terous. P.  Cyc. 
2.  (Arch.)  Noting  a 
temple  which  has  a  doub- 
le range  of  columns  all 
around.  Weale. 


DIP'T^-RAL,  n,     A  dipte- 
ral temple.  Brande.  Dipteral  temple. 

DIP'Tg-RAN,  w.  (Ent.)  One  of  the  diptera ;  one 
of  an  order  of  insects  having  two  wings.  Bravde. 

d1p'T5-r6n,  n.  [Gr.  Sl-irripoi  ;  His,  double,  and 
TTTipdv,  a  wing.]  {A7Th.)  A  temple  with  a  double 
range  of  columns  all  around  it ;  a  dipteral  tem- 
ple. Ash. 

DIP'Tf-ROUS,  a.  (Ent.)  Relating  to  the  diptera; 
dipteral.  Clarke. 

DIP'TOTE,  n.  [Gr.  i5i7rT(uro  ;  <5(f,  twice,  and  rrw- 
r(5«,  fallen  ;  Fr.diptote.]  (Gram.)  A  noun  hav- 
ing  two  cases  only.  Clark. 

DIP'TY€H,  n.  [Gr.  (^iTrruyof ;  <5(f,  double,  and 
Tiriaaoi,  to  fold  ;  L.  diptycTium.] 

1.  A  register  of  men  who  have  held  high  of- 
fices, or  of  celebrated  saints  and  martyrs.  Lloyd. 

2.  A  tablet  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  substance, 
used  by  the  Romans  for  writing,  folded  like  a 
book  of  two  leaves.  —  See  Diptychum.  Brande. 

DIP'TY-eiit/M,  n.;  pi.  viptycha.  [L.  —  See 
Diptych.]  (Eccl.)  An  ancient  register  of  the 
Greek  Church,  so  called  because  it  consisted  of 
two  leaves,  on  one  of  which  were  written  the 
names  of  the  living,  and  on  the  other  those  of 
the  dead,  which  were  rehearsed  during  the  _ 
office.  Crahb. ' 

DJ-PYRE',  n.  [Gr.  iiirvpoi ;  i5(f,  twice,  and  Triifi,  fire.] 
(Min.)  A  silicate  of  alvmiina  and  lime  ;  a  hard 
mineral  of  a  whitish  or  reddish  color ;  —  so  named 
from  the  fact  that  before  the  blowpipe  it  first  be- 
comes phosphorescent,  and  then  fuses.     Dana. 

DI-RA-DI-A'TION,  n.  [L.  dis  and  radiatio.]  The 
diffusion  of  rays  from  a  luminous  body.  Smart. 

dTre,  a.  [L.  dims  ;  It.  diro.]  Dreadful ;  dire- 
ful ;  dismal ;  horrible ;  horrid ;  terrible ;  fearful. 

Hydras,  and  gorgons,  and  chimajras  dire.  ililtmi. 

Syn.  —  See  Dismal. 

DJ-RECT',  a.  [L.  directus  ;  It.  diHtto ;  Sp.  directo ; 
Fr.  direct.] 

1.  Straight ;  not  crooked  ;  as,  "A  direct  road." 

2.  Tending  to  some  point  without  deviation. 

It  was  no  time  by  direct  means  to  seek  her.         Sidnr;/, 

3.  From  father  to  son  ;  —  opposed  to  collateral. 

The  grandson  succeeds  his  grandsire  in  a,direcl\lnQ.John«nn, 

4.  Not  ambiguous  ;  plain  ;  express. 

He  nowhere,  that  I  know,  says  it  in  dircet  words.     Lo,.*t, 

6.  Ingenuous  ;  frank  ;  open ;  sincere. 

There  be  that  are  in  nature  faithful  and  sincere,  and  plain 
and  direct,  not  crafty.  Bacon. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  t.  I,   6,  tJ>  t,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure ;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    HtilR,   HER; 
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6.  (Astron.)  In  the  order  of  the  signs ;  —  op- 
posed to  rvtrograde.  Drtjden. 

Direct  taz,  a  tax  imposed  on  the  incomes  or  the 
pro|M!rty  of  individuals,  as  distinguished  from  a  tax 
on  the  articles  purchauod  or  consumed  by  them,  called 
an  indirect  tax.  Brandt. 

gyn.  — See  Immediately,  Straight. 

D|-Rft<;T',  r.  a.  [L.  dingo,  direclus  ;  dis,  used  in- 
teusivelv,  and  rcgo,  to  lay  straight ;  It.  diri- 
gcre  ;  Sp.  diriijir  ;  Fr.  dinger.]     [t.  uikecteu  ; 

pp.  DIKECTINO,  DIKECTEI).] 

1.  To  aim  or  point  in  a  straight  line. 

The  unonr  flew  hixsing  thnninh  th*  middle  space, 

And  pierced  hl«  throat,  direeleU  at  his  face.  Dryden. 

2.  To  regulate ;  to  manage  ;  to  guide  ;  to 
eonduct ;  to  govern  ;  to  control. 

Sonic  god  direct  my  judgment.  SAaJc. 

3.  To  point  out  the  course  to ;  to  show, 

Virfct  me 
To  him  Itom  whom  you  brought  them.  Shak, 

4.  To  superscribei  with  the  name  and  resi- 
dence of  the  person  to  whom  something  is  sent ; 
to  address  ;  as,  "To  direct  a  letter." 

5.  To  order  ;  to  prescribe  to  ;  to  command. 

1 11  ilirrct  my  men  what  they  shall  do.  Shak. 

Syn.  — Sco  Address,  Appoint,  Conduct,  Di- 
rection, Govern,  Show. 

D(-UE(;T',  fi.  (Mus.)  A  character  (-w)  used  at 
thu  end  of  a  staff  to  show  in  what  degree  the 
first  note  of  the  next  staff  stands.  Warner. 

Dl-RECT'gR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  directs ; 
—  commonly  written  director. 

DI-REC'TIQN,  n.  [L.  directio ;  It.  dire:^ne ;  Sp. 
direccion ;  Fr.  direction.] 

1.  The  act  of  directing ;  aim  at  a  certain  point ; 
as,  "  To  give  a  particular  direction  to  a  missile." 

2.  The  line  or  course  in  which  any  thing 
moves ;  tendency.  "  No  bpdy  can  .  .  .  alter  the 
direction  of  its  motion."  Cheyne. 

3.  Line  in  which  any  thing  is  observed  ; 
course  with  reference  to  other  objects,  or  to 
points  of  the  compass;  as,  "To  sail  in  the  rft- 

_^  reetion  of  any  place." 

"iR     4.  Instruction  how  to  find  a  person  or  place ; 
*  «s,  "  To  give  directions  to  a  traveller." 

5.  Superscription ;  address,  as  of  a  letter. 

6.  The  act  of  guiding ;  guidance  ;  manage- 
ment ;  superintendence ;  administration.  "  I 
put  nij'self  to  thy  direction."  Shak. 

*7.  Order  ;  command ;  prescription, 
lago  hath  direction  what  to  do.  Shak. 

8.  t  Promptness  ;  expedition. 

Then  with  direction  to  repair  to  Ravenspurgh.         Shak. 
Syn. —  Orrfer  and  command  imply  authority  ;  dirrc- 
tiuii,  lioth  authority  and  inslructiou.     Directions  and 
jirtMrifilions  are  to  be  followed  ;  orders  and  commands 
are  to  bo  obeyed.     A  captain  has  the  command  of  liis 
company,  and  gives  directions  to  those  subordinate  to 
■f^^  biin.     A  physician  gives  prescriptions  to  his  patient. 
'  3l  Dir«tjoii  of  atTalrs  ;  munno-cniAnt  of  business.  —  TlieJi- 
rection  of  a  letter  ;  the  address  of  a  |>erson,  a  letter,  or  a 
card  ;  the  superscription  of  a  letter  or  a  monument.  — 
The  direction  or  aim  of  a  weapon.  —  See  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, Command,  Tendency. 

t  D|-Ri5c'T|-TUDE,  w.  A  state  of  discredit ;  — 
80  used  ludicrously  by  Shakspeare. 

D|-Rfcc'TlVE,  a.     [It.  direttivo  ;  Sp.  directico.] 

1.  That  directs  ;  giving  direction.  Greio. 

2.  Informing;  showing  the  way.      Thomson. 

D|-RECT'LY,  o*^.  1.  In  a  direct  manner;  recti- 
linearly.     "  Directly  downwards."     Woodward. 

2.  In  a  direct  manner ;  not  by  implication  or 
circumlocution.  Addison. 

3.  Immediately  ;  qtiickly  ;  without  delay. 

**S»  Sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  as  soon  as,  or 
■  tmmeriiatety  after. 
»..mc  |K)li(onun.  dindlu  they  enter  the  force,  show  the 
teste  K,  nlmngly  that  tliey  are  at  once  marked  off  tor  this  n- 
pccial  service.  y„.  ^^v. 

Syn.—  See  IxauEDiAXELY. 

Ul-RECT'Npss,  H.    The  quality  of  being  direct ; 


straixhtuess  ;  tendency  to  a  point, 
and  the  directness  of  his  rays." 


"  The  sun, 
Bentley. 

Dl-RfcC'TQR,  n.    1.    One  who  direcU,  superin- 
tends, manages,  or  controls. 

In  all  affairs  thou  sole  director.  Sw\n. 

2.  An  officer  who  manages  the  affairs  of  a 
Dank  or  other  company  or  association. 

What  mode  director*  cheat  in  8outh-Sea  year?      7*o;je. 


3.  A  guide ;  a  counsellor ;  an  adviser. 

I  am  her  dirrcior  ...  in  spiritaal  affairs.  Dryden. 

4.  That  which  directs ;  a  rule. 


Common  forms  were  not  designed 
Dirtxtort  to  a  nublc  mind. 


Swift. 


5.  {Surg.)  A  grooved  instrument  to  direct 
the  hand  in  surgical  operations.  Sliarp. 

DI-Rpc-TO'R|-AL,  a.     1.  That  directs;  giving  di- 
rection ;  enacting  rule. 

The  emperor's  power  in  the  collective  body,  or  the  diet,  is 
nut  directorial,  but  executive.  OutMrie. 

2.  Belonging  to  directors,  or  to  the  French 
Directory.     "  Directorial  conquests."      Burke. 

DI-REC'TQR-8HTp,  n.    The  office  of  director.    "A 
candidate  for  the  directorship."  Mickle. 

D|-RftC'TQ-RY,  a.     [L.  director  iris.] 

1.  That  directs ;  guiding.  "  This  needle  .  .  .  the 
mariners . . .  call  thcix  directory  needle."  Gregory. 

2.     Commanding ;  enjoimng.        Blac.kstone. 

Dl-REC'TQ-RY,  n.    1.  A  rule  to  direct;  a  guide. 

Behold  how  closely  the  church  hath  followed  the  a|>ostles* 
director//.  Comber. 

2.  A  book  of  directions  for  religious  services. 

The  Book  of  Comiiinu  Pra/cr  might  be  taken  away,  and, 
. . .  instead  thereof,  a  Directoru  might  be  used.       Clarendon. 

3.  A  book  containing  an  alphabetical  list  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  a  city,  town,  state, 
ike,  with  their  places  of  abode,  business,  &c. ; 
a  book  containing  the  addresses  of  individuals. 

4.  A  board  of  directors.  Smart. 

5.  (Hist.)  The  executive  body  of  the  French 
republic  under  the  constitution  of  1795.  Burke. 

Dl-REC'TR^SS,  n.    She  who  directs.  Scott. 

Dl-REC'TR|X,  n.    1.  She  who  directs. 

2.  (Geom.)  A  line  along  which  8 j 

another  line  moves  in  generating 
a  curved  surface  :  —  a  straight  line 
so  situated,  in  respect  to  a  conic 
section,  that  the  ratio  obtained  by 
dividing  the  distance  from  any 
point  of  the  curve  to  it,  by  the  dis- 
tance from  the  same  point  to  the 
focus,  shall  be  constant ;  —  thus  ^'jj^robolaf  * 
A  B  is  the  directrix,  perpendicular 

to  the  axis  A  F,  of  the  parabola  D  E.    Da.  ^  P. 

DIRE'FI)l,  a.    Dire;  dreadful;  terrible ;  horrid. 


Achilles' wrath,  to  Greece  the  ilircfid  spring; 
Of  woes  unnumbered,  heavenly  goddesu,  sing. 


Pope. 


DIRE'Fi)l-LY,  ad.  In  a  direful  manner;  fear- 
fully ;  very'hurtfully.  Ash. 

DIRB'FiyL-NESS,  w.  Dreadfulness ;  horror.  "The 
direj'ulness  of  this  pestilence."         Dr.  Warton. 

DI-REMP'TION  (de-rem'shun),  n.  [L.  diremptio.] 
Separation!    [u.j  Bp.  Hall. 

DIRE'NflSS,  n.    Dismalness  ;  horror,  Shak. 

DI-R6p'TIQ\,  n.  [L.  direptio.]  The  act  of  plun- 
dering ;  a  pillaging.  Speed. 

D'IR(?E  (dirj),  n,  A  mournful  song  or  ditty ;  a 
funeral  song. 

Our  solemn  hymns  to  siUlen  dirges  change.        Shak. 

tS"  "  Dirige — a  solemn  service  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  being  a  hymn  [or  antiphony],  beginning,  Dj- 
rige  gressus  meos.  Hence  probably  our  dirge,  though 
it  has  been  disputed  ;  and  the  hymn  dingc  was  not 
exactly  a  dirge.  Vet  any  other  etymology  is  more 
forced."  JVares.  —  "Chaucer,  Bale,  and  Baron,  and 
the  compilers  of  our  Homilies,  write  this  funenil  ex- 
pression, dirige."  Todd.  —  "  Their  diriges,  their  tren- 
tals,  and  their  shriftii."  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  Song. 

DIr'J-<J1KNT,  a.  [L.  diriqo,  dirigcns,  to  direct; 
It.  dtrigente.]  (Geom.)  Noting  a  line  of  motion 
along  which  a  describent  line  or  surface  is  car- 
ried in  the  genesis  of  any  figure.  Crabb. 

DIr'I-(?ENT,  n.  (Geom.)  A  dirigent  line  ;  a  di- 
rectrix. Clarke. 

DIRK,  M.  [Gael.  rf»/rc;  Srot.  rfwrA;  M.  diVA-.l  .\ 
kind  of  dagger  or  poniard.  Tickell. 

DIRK,  V.  a.     To  stab  with  a  dirk.  Gray. 

t  DIRK,  a.    Dark.     "  The  dirk  night."     Spetiser. 

t  DIRK  (dYrk),  t'.  a.    To  darken.    •  Spetiscr. 

DYRT  (dfrt),  n.     [Belg.  *  Icel.  dryt ;  Dut.  drek.] 
1.  Filth;    mud;  mire;  dust;  anything  that 


renders  foul  or  unclean.     "  The  great  heaps  of 
diii."  AdHi/tr/n. 

2.  Vilfiiess,  or  something  vile  or  mean, 
"  Honors  which  are  thus  sometimes  thrown 
away  upon  flirt  and  infamy,"  Metmoth. 

DIRT,  V.  a.    To  foul ;  to  bemire ;  to  dirty. 

Ill  company  is  Uke  a  dog  who  dirU  thOM  most  wbom  n« 
loves  best.  S>c{/t. 

D'HlT'l-  LV,  ad.  In  a  dirty  manner ;  filthily ;  meanly. 

DIRT'l-NfcSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  dirtv ;  filthi- 
ness  ;  foulness.  "  The  hardship,  disagreeable- 
ness,  and  dirtiness  of  his  [a  collier's]  work," 
Smith.     "  Dirtiness  of  speech."     Barrow. 

DIRT'-P£L-L^T,  n.    A  ball  of  mire  or  dirt.  Swi/t, 

DYrT'-PIE,  m,  a  form  moulded  of  clay,  in  imi- 
tation of  pastry.  Suckling. 

DIRT'-ROT-TEN  (-tn),  a.  Thoroughlv  decaved- 
"Dirt-rotten  livers,  wheezing  lungs.  Shak. 

DIRT' V,  a.  1.  Covered  with  dirt ;  foul ;  nasty ; 
filthy ;  sonalid  ;  unclean.  "  IHrty  hands."  Shak. 

2.  Sullied  ;  clouded.  "  The  clear  white  color 
will  be  altered  into  a  dirty  one."  Locke. 

3.  Mean ;  base ;  vile.  "  Me.in  in  their  dis- 
courses, and  dirty  in  their  practices."       South, 

DIKT'Y,  V.  a.  [i.  DIKTIED  ;  pp.  DIUTYISO,  DIRT- 
IED.] 

1.  To  stain  with  filth ;  to  foul  ;  to  soiL 
"  Never  used  to  dirty  their  fingers."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  disgrace  ;  to  scandalize,  Johnson. 

DJiRUP'TIQN,  n.     Disruption  ;  breach.  Johnson. 

DIS—  (dig  or  AU).  An  inseparable  particle,  which 
sometimes  implies  separation,  but  commonly 
privation  or  negation,  equivalent  to  the  particle 
un  ;  as,  to  arm,  to  disB.xm. 

ins-  "  When  the  accent,  either  primary  or  second- 
ary, is  on  this  inseparable  pre|)osi(ion,  the  s  is  always 
sharp  and  hissing  ;  but  when  tlie  accent  is  on  the  sec- 
ond syllable,  the  s  will  be  either  hissing  or  buzzing, 
according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  consecutive  letter.  That 
is,  if  a  sliarp  mute,  as  p,  t,  k,  or  c  hard,  succeed,  the 
preceding  s  must  be  pronounced  sharp  and  hissing, 
as  dispose,  diilaste,  &c. ;  but  if  a  flat  mute,  as  b,  d,  or 
g  ltard,oT  a  vowel  or  a  liquid,  l>egin  the  next  syllable, 
the  foregoing  s  must  lie  sounded  like  :,  as  disburse, 
disdain,  Slc.  ;  but  if  tlie  secondary  accent  be  on  this 
inseparable  preposition,  as  In  dmbelirf,  tec.,  the  «  re- 
tains its  pure  Ikissiug  Mtund."    H'alker. 

In  accordance  with  Walker,  Smart  says,  "  As  to 
the  pronunciation  of  this  prefix,  the  s  is  unvoral  ft.  e. 
sharp  or  hissing]  if  the  accent,  primary  or  secondary, 
is  on  the  syllable  ;  but  if  the  next  syllable  be  accented, 
and  begin  with  a  real  vowel  (not  n)  or  a  vocal  con- 
sonant [i.  e.  flat  mutel,  the  s  is  stmnded  i,  unless  the 
word  is  connected  with  a  principal  tvord  in  which  the 
s  is  unvocal ;  for  in  such  case  the  derivative  follows 
the  primitive." 

DiS-A-BlL'I-TY,  «.     [It,  disabilitii.] 

i.  Want  of  power  or  of  ability ;  inability ;  in- 
competence, "  Disabilities  to  perform  what 
was  covenanted,"  iliUon. 

2.  (Late.)  Want  of  qualification;  leffal  im- 
pediment ;  incapacity  to  do  a  legal  act.  BitrriU. 

Syn.  — Se«  Inability. 

DI^A'BLE  (diz-a'bl),  r.  a.  [l.  DISABLED;/^. 
DISAKLINO,  DISABI.ED.I 

1.  To  deprive  of  ability,  strength,  power,  or 
force  in  respect  either  to  mental  or  to  physicil 
qualities ;  to  make  unfit  for  service ;  to  weaken ; 
to  render  incompetent  or  useless ;  to  disqualify ; 
to  incapacitate. 

A  Christian's  life  is  •  nerpetnal  exercise,  a  wrrstlin/r  and 
worfiirc,  for  which  sensual  pleasure  </iJuVr.<  him.  Bp.  7ujr'»r 

2.  t  To  disparage :  to  undervalue. 

Ditabk  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  eoantiy.        SJuik. 

3.  (Lair.)  To  deprive  of  legal  qualifications  ; 
to  incapacitate  ;  to  disqualify.  BurriU. 

DI&-A'BLED  (dtz-S'bId),  p.a.  Deprived  of  ability  ; 
disqualified  for  any  act ;  weakened ;  rendered, 
by  wounds  or  injury,  unfit  for  service. 

t  Dl?-A'BI.F.-MftNT,  n.  Deprivation  of  power; 
disqualification  ;  disability.  Bacon. 

DIS-A-BIJ§E',  r.  a.     [Fr.  dtsahuser.]     fi.   DI8A. 

Bl'HBD  ;  pp.    DISABfSlNO.  DISABfSED.J      To  set 

free  from  a  mistake  ;  to  set  right ;  to  undeceive. 

Dr.  Home  justly  suppoard  that  the  odmiren  of  Hum* 
were  mor«-  likely  to  be  ilimilmseit  of  their  error,  by  the  tear  ct 
derision,  tJian  by  any  force  of  antunientation.  Anor. 

DIs-AC-C<^M'M(>dAtE,  r.  a.  To  discommode ; 
to  put  to  inconvenience ;  to  annoy.  Warburion. 
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DISACCOMMODATION 

oIS-AC-c6M-MO-DA'TION,  n.  State  of  being  un- 
accommodated or  unfit ;  unsuitableness.     Hale. 

t  DIS- AC-CORD',  ».  w.  [It.  scordare;  Fr.  desac- 
corder.'l  To  withhold  assent ;  to  refuse.  Spenser. 

DIs-AC-CUS'TOM,  v.  a.  [i.  DiSACcrsTOMEU  ;  pp. 
DISACCUSTOMING,  DISACCUSTOMED.]  To  de- 
stroy the  force  of  habit.  Johnson. 

DIS-AC-KN6WL'5:D(?E    (dls-?k-n6rej),  v.  a.     [i. 

DISACKNOWLEDGED  ;  pp.  DISACKNOWLEDGIN'G, 

DISACKNOWLEDGED.]  To  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge; to  disown.  "  Disacknoioledging  or  re- 
jecting the  due  government."  Hammond. 

tDlS-AC-aUAINT',  V.  a.  To  dissolve  or  re- 
nounce acquaintance  with.  Cotgrave. 

DIS-AC-aUAINT'ANCE,  n.  A  disuse  or  a  re- 
nouncing of  familiarity,     [r.]  South. 

DIS-A-DORN',  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  ornament. 

Deform  his  beard,  and  disaclom  thy  head.      Congreve. 

t  dIs-AD-VAnCE',  V.  a.  To  stop;  to  check;  to 
cause  to  retreat.  Spenser. 

fDIS-AD-VANCE',  V.  n.  To  keep  back;  to  re- 
main in  the  rear  ;  to  halt.  G.  Fletcher. 

DIS-AD-VAN'TA^E,  n.  [It.  disavva^itaggio ;  Sp. 
desventaja ;  Fr.  d^savantage.'] 

1.  Want  of  advantage  ;  an  unfavorable  or  un- 
suitable condition ;  a  state  in  which  loss  or 
harm  may  be  suffered  ;  want  of  preparation. 

Tnith  unseasonably  and  unmannerly  proposed  comes 
with  a  disadvantage.  South. 

2.  Prejudice  to  reputation,  interest,  or  other 
good  ;  loss  ;  injury  ;  detriment ;  damage. 

Chaucer  in  many  things  rcseml)led  Ovid,  and  that  with 
no  dhailvantage  on  the  side  of  the  modern  author.    Vnjden. 

3.  Something  preventive  of  success,  or  adapt- 
ed to  bring  loss;  as,  "The  darkness  of  the  night 
was  a  disadvantage  to  our  operations." 

tDIS-AD-vAN'TAgJE,  V.  a.    To  injure.      Fuller. 

+  DIS-AD-vAn'TA^E-A-BLE,  a.  Injurious ;  pre- 
judicial ;  disadvantageous.  Bacon. 

DIS-AD-VAN-TA'gfEOUS  (dls-Sid-vsin-ta'jiis),  a. 
Contrary  to  advancement,  success,  or  interest ; 
unfavorable;  injurious  ;  prejudicial;  hurtful. 

The^  have  taken  him  in  the  worst  and  most  disadvanta- 
geous lights.  Addison. 

DlS-AD-VAN-TA'pEOyS-LY(dIs-5d-V9n-ta'jus-le), 
ad.    In  a  disadvantageous  manner. 

DIS-AD-VAN-tA'^EOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  disadvantageous.  Tyers. 

t  DIS-AD-VEN'TURE,  n.    Misfortune.     Raleigh. 

tDlS-AD-VENT'U-ROUS,  a.  Unhappy;  unpros- 
perous ;  unfortunate.  Spe7iser. 

DiS-AF-FECT',  v.  a.  [It.  disaffezionare.']  \i.  dis- 
affected ;  pp.  DISAFFECTING,  DISAFFECTED.] 

1.  To  fill  with  discontent  or  ill-will ;  to  alienate. 

They  had  attempted  to  disaffect  and  discontent  his  maj- 
esty's late  army.  Clarendon. 

2.  tTo  dislike  ;  to  disdain. 

Making  plain  that  truth  which  my  charity  nersiiadcs  me 
most  of  them  dianffcct.  VhHlhigworth. 

3.  To  derange  or  put  out  of  the  natural  order ; 
to  disarrange  ;  to  disorder.  "  It  disaffects  the 
bowels."  Hammond. 

DlS-AF-FECT'5D,  p.  a.    Alienated ;  dissatisfied. 

dIS-AF-FECT'?D-LY,  ad.  In  a  disaffected  manner. 

DlS-AF-FECT'gD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
disaffected,     [u.]  Strype. 

dIs-AF-FEC'TION,  n.     [It,  disajfezione.'] 

i.    Want  of  affection;    disloyalty;    dislike  ; 
alienation  ;    ill-will.      "  An  esteem,  not  a  dis- 
affection, towards  his  teacher."  Strype. 
2.  +  Disorder ;  bad  constitution.      Wiseman. 

+  d!S-AF-FEC'TION-ATE,  a.  [It.  disaffezionato.l 
Wanting  affection.  "  A  beautiful  but  disnffec- 
tionate  and  disobedient  wife."  Hayley. 

dIs-AF-FIRM',  v.  a.     1.  To  contradict;  to  deny  ; 

to  disprove.  Udal. 

2.  (Law.)  To  annul  or  cancel,  as  a  voidable 

contract.  Bouvier. 

OIS-AF-FIRM'ANCE,   n.      1.    Denial  ;  negation  ; 

confutation  ;  a  disproving.  Hale. 

2.  {Law.)  The  annulling  or  cancelling  of  a 

voidable  contract.  Bouvier. 
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DIS-AF-FIR-MA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  disaffirm- 
ing ;  confutation  ;  disaffirmance.  Brande. 

dIs-AF-FOR'?ST,  v.  a.  To  reduce  from  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  forest  to  the  state  of  common  ground. 

The  commissioners  of  the  treasury  moved  the  king  to  dis- 
offorctt  some  forests  of  his.  Bacon. 

DIS-AG'GRip-GATE,  v.  a.  To  separate  into  its 
component  parts,  as  an  aggregate  mass.  Craig. 

DIS-AG-GR?-GA'TI0N,  n.  [Fr.  d.esagrpgation.'] 
The  act  of  separating  an  aggregate  body  into  its 
component  parts.  Maunder. 

DIS-A-GREE',  V.  n.      [Fr.   dhagreer.']      [i.  DIS- 

AOKEED  ;  pp.  DISAGREEING,  DISAGREED.] 

1.  To  ditier ;  not  to  be  the  same ;  to  vary ;  not 
to  be  coincident ;  not  to  agree. 

The  mind  clearly  and  infallibly  perceives  all  distinct  ideas 
to  disagree.  Locke. 

2.  To  be  of  different  opinions  ;  to  dissent. 

Why  botli  the  bands  in  worship  liisariree. 

And  some  adore  the  flower,  and  some  the  tree.   Dryden. 

3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  opposition  ;  to  be  at 
variance  ;  not  to  accord  or  harmonize. 

They  reject  the  plainest  sense  of  Scripture  because  It 
seems  to  diiayree  with  what  they  call  reason.  Atterbury. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  discord  ;  to  quarrel. 

5.  To  be  unfitted  or  unsuitable ;  as,  "  This 
kind  of  food  disagrees  with  him." 

Syn.  —  See  Differ. 
DIS-A-GREE'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  desagriahle.'] 

1.  Inconsistent  ;  incongruous ;  unsuitable. 
"  Conduct  disagreeable  to  her  sincerity."     [r.] 

,  Broome. 

2.  Not  agreeable ;  offensive ;  unpleasant ;  dis- 
pleasing.    "With  some  disagreeable  v[\ess,2iS,G." 

Clarendon. 

DlS-A-GREE'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  1.  Unsuitableness ; 

contrariety ;  opposition,     [r.]  Johnson. 

2.  Unpleasantness  ;  offcnsiveness.  "  The  dis- 

agreeableness  of  the  habit."  South. 

DIS-A-GREE' A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  disagreeable  man- 
ner ;  unpleasantly. 

DiS-A-GREE'MpNT.n.     [Fr.  d^sagrhnent.'] 

1.  The  state  of  disa^eeing ;  dissimilitude ; 
diversity ;  difference  ;  dissimilarity.       Wilkins. 

2.  Difference  of  opinions;  contrariety  of  sen- 
timents; alienation. 

They  seemed  one  to  cross  another, . . .  whereas  in  truth 
their  t/isagreement  is  not  great.  Hooker. 

3.  Dissension  ;  discord  ;  strife  ;  quarrel. 

4.  Unsuitableness  ;  unfitness,     [ii.] 

From  these  different  relations  of  different  things  there 
necessarily  arises  an  agreement  or  rfisaj/ceemejit  of  sonic  tilings 
to  others.  Clarke. 

Syn.  —  Dimfrreement  is  the  cessation  of  acquies- 
cence ;  dissension,  contrariety  of  sentiment ;  division, 
a  separation  of  conduct ;  and  discord,  an  alienation  of 
affection.  We  may  disagree  before  we  proclaim  our 
dissent,  and  divide  without  discord.  Disagreement  in 
opinion  often  causes  alienation,  dissension,  and  angry 
contentions.  Discord  in  families;  strife,  quarrels,  and 
angry  contests  among  neighbors.  Difference  of  opinion 
or  conduct ;  dissimilarity  or  dissimilitude  of  character 
or  of  circumstances. 

DIS-A-GRE'5R,  w.  One  who  disagrees.  Hammond. 

tDlS-.\L-LIE9E'  (-lej '),?;.  a.  To  alienate  from 
allegiance.  "To  disalliege  a  whole  feudary 
kingdom  .  .  .  from  England."  Milton. 

DiS-AL-LOW,  V.  a.  [i.  DISALLOWED ;  />p.  DIS- 
ALLOWING, DISALLOAVED.] 

1.  To  refuse  to  allow ;  to  refuse  permission 
to  ;  to  withhold  assent  from  ;  not  to  justify. 

If  her  father  disallow  her  in  the  day  that  he  heareth,  not 
any  of  her  vows  . . .  shall  stand.  Att/H.  xxx.  5. 

2.  To  consider  as  unlawful  or  unjustifiable  ; 
to  refuse  to  sanction. 

They  disallowed  self-defence,  second  marriages,  and 
usury.  lientlcy. 

3.  To  deny  the  authority  of;  to  disown. 

When,  said  she. 
Were  those  first  councils  disallowed  by  me?       Dryden. 

4.  To  reject ;  to  set  aside. 

Tlie  stone  which  the  builders  disallowed,  the  same  is  made 
the  head  of  the  corner.  1 1'et.  ii.  7. 

dIs-AL-LoW,  V.  n.  To  refuse  permission  or  as- 
sent ;  not  to  grant.  Hooker. 

dIs-AL-LoWa-BI.E,  a.    Not  allowable. 

Neutrality  is  always  a  thing  dangerous  and  disalhnvnhle, 
because  it  offenfleth  all  parties.  Jialrigh. 

dIS-AL-LoWa-BLB-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
disaUowable.  Ash. 


DISAPPROBATION 


I 


d!s.AL-LO\^'ANCE,  n.  Prohibition;  disappm 
bation.  "  Denial  or  disalloxcance."  State  Trmls. 

Bcza  .  . .  liked  not  of  their  beliavior,  and  signiticd  his  di»- 
alluwance  of  it  in  a  letter  to  our  bishop.  Strype, 

tDlS-AL-LY',  t).  a.    To  ally  wrongfully.     Milton. 

DI  sAl'TO.  [It.,  by  the  leap.]  {Mm.)  A  mo- 
tion by  skips,  not  by  degrees.  Crnig. 

fDi^-AN'jCHOR  (diz-angk'kur),  v.  a.  To  drive 
from  its  anchor.  ('otgrave. 

tDIS-AN-pEL'|-CAL,a.  Not  angelical.  Coventry. 

Di§-AN'l-MATE,  v.  a.  1.  To  deprive  of  breath, 
spirit,  or  life,     [r.]  Cudworth. 

2.  To  discourage  ;  to  deject. 

The  presence  of  a  king  . . .  disanimates  his  enemies.  ^kJc, 

t  Dl§-AN-l-MA'TION,n.  Privation  of  life.  Browne^ 
DIS-AN-NEX',  V.  a.  \i.  disannexed  ;  pp.  disan^ 
NEXING,  disannexed.]  To  sundcr ;  to  disu, 
"■'-  •  to  disjoin  ;  to  dissever.     "The  provinces 

State  Trials 


nite ; 

were  lost  and  disannexed." 


DIS-AN-NUL',  V.  a.  [i.  disannulled  ;  pp.  dis. 
ANNULLING,  DISANNULLED.]  To  make  void  ; 
to  deprive  of  power ;  to  annul ;  to  nullify ;  to 
vacate. 

For  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed;  and  who  shall  rfis- 
annw/it?  /«(.  xiv.  iff. 

jKS"  This  word,  which  is  in  good  use,  is  of  the  same 
meaning  as  annul.  Annul  has  the  sense  of  privation, 
and  the  prefix  dis  has  not,  in  tliis  case,  its  usual  effect 
to  nciratire  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Dr.  Jolinson 
remarks,  in  relation  to  disannul,  "  It  is  formed  con- 
trarily  to  analogy.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  rejected 
as  ungrammatical  and  barbarous." 


DIS-AN-JJUL'L^R,   n. 
makes  null. 


One    who    disannuls   or 
Beau.  §  Fl. 

dTs-AN-NUL'I.ING,  n.  The  act  of  annulling  or 
making  void  ;  nullification.  "  A  disannulling 
of  the  commandment."  Heb.  vii.  18. 

DlS-AN-NUL'MpNT,  n.    Annulment.  Lord. 

t  DIS-A-NOINT',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  effects 
or  consequences  of  being  anointed.         Milton. 

fDlS-AP-PAR'gL,  t).  a.  To  disrobe;  to  put  out 
of  orcler.     [r.]  Junius,  1635. 

DiS-AP-PEAR'  (-p§r'),  v.  n.     \i,  disappeared  ; 

pp.  DISAPPEARING,  DISAPPEARED.]     To  be  lost 

to  view  ;    to  go  away  or  out  of  sight ;  to  vanish. 

The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  arc  laid  in  fading  colors, 
and,  if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and  disappear.  Locke. 

d!S-AP-PEAR'ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  disappear- 
ing ;  removal  from  sight ;  end  of  appearance. 

The  bulk  of  oiir  species  . . .  are  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be 
remembered  a  moment  after  their  disajipearance.     Addison, 

DIS-AP-PKAR'1NG,  n.  Cessation  of  appearance  ; 
disappearance.   "  Disappearing s  of  the  heaven- 


ly bodies 

DIS-.\P-PEN'DPN-CY,  n. 

former  connection. 

DiS-AP.PEN'D^NT,   a. 
from ;  unconnected. 


Coventry. 

A  detachment  from  a 
Bum. 

Separated   or  detached 
Burn. 

DiS-AP-PLIED'  (-plid'),;j.a.  Misapplied.  Cowper. 

dIs-AP-PoL\T',  v.  a.  [Fr.  desappointer.  —  See 
Appoint.]  {i.  disappointed  ;  pp.  disap- 
pointing, DISAPPOINTED.] 

1.  To  hinder  from  something  desired ;  to  de- 
feat of  expectation  ;  to  fail  to  gratify  ;  to  balk. 

Our  comfortable  expectations  in  earthly  things  do  not  sel- 
dom disappoint  us.  JSp.  Hall. 

2.  To  frustrate  ;  to  make  vain  ;  to  foil. 

The  superior  Being  can  defeat  all  bis  designs,  and  disap- 
}iO'nt  all  his  hopes.  Tillotstm. 

Syn.  —  See  Defeat. 

L)IS-AP-POiNT'?D,  p.  a.    1.  Having  suffered  dis- 
appointment ;  balked. 
2.  t  Unprepared ;  not  prepared. 

Cut  '>ff  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
UnhoM«el*d,  disappointed,  uiiaiieled.  Shak. 

DTS- AP-PoInT  M  PNT,  n.  [Fr.  di'saj)poinfompnt.'] 
The  state  o{  being  disappointed  ;  defeat  of 
hopes;  miscarritge  of  expectations  or  designs. 

How  many  disappointments  have,  in  their  consequences, 
saved  a  man  from  ruin'  Sjieclator. 


DIS-AP-PRE'CI-ATE  C  she-at,  66),  V.  a. 
in  slight  esteem ;  to  undervalue. 


To  hold 
Craig. 


DIS-AP-PRO-BA'TION,  M.     [It.  disapprovazione; 
Sp.  desapprobacion ;  Fr.  d"sapprobaticn.1    Th' 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,   Y,  long ;    K,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  I5,  {,  O,  U,  Y.  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL;    HEIR,  HW', 
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DISCERN 


Bct  of -disjipprovinK ;  the  feeling  which  we  have 
in  view  of  something  that  docs  not  accord  with 
our  standard  of  right  or  of  taste  ;  disapproval. 
"  A  well-grounded  disajjprobution."        lloadly. 

OIs-APTRQ-bA-TO-RY,  a.  Implying,  or  express- 
ing, disapprohation.  Smart, 

Dl8-AP-PR6'PRl-ATE,  r.  a.  L  (Late.)  To  dis- 
sever, as  a  heuefice,  from  a  peq)etual  spiritual 
corporation.  Bla-ckstoite. 

2.  To  remove  from  individual  possession  ;  to 
dejtrive  of  appropriation.  Milton, 

dTS-AP-PRO'PRI-ATE,  a,  (Law.)  Not  held  in 
appropriation  by  a  spiritual  corporation. 

If  (he  cor|M>rntiim  which  hn»  the  appropriation  iBdisnolvcd, 
the  panouage  bccomcg  difaiiiirnjiriate.  lilackstone. 

dIs-AP-Pr6v'AL,  n.  Disapprobation  ;  unfavor- 
able judgment.  "  Not  a  word  let  fall  from  them 
in  disapproval  of  that  opinion."  Gl-anville. 

d18-AP-Pr6ve',  t!.  a.  \\t.  disapprovarc \  S\t.de- 
snprohar;  Fr.  desapp router.  —  See  Appkove.] 

[l.  lUSAPI'KOVED  ;  pp.  UISAPPUOVING,  DISAP- 
PROVED.] 

1.  To  account  deserving  of  censure ;  to  cen- 
sure ;  to  dislike  ;  to  condemn. 

For  other  things  mild  Heaven  a  time  ordains, 

And  ilisnuproriii  that  eare,  thoiigli  wise  in  show. 

That  with  superfluous  l)unlen  loads  tl\c  day. 

And,  wlien  God  sends  a  cheerful  hour,  refrains.  Milton. 

2.  To  reject ;  to  decline  confirming ;  to  refuse 
to  sanction  ;  to  withhold  approbation  from  ;  to 
disallow. 

A  project  for  a  treaty  of  harrier  with  the  States  was  trans- 
mitted hither  i^om  Holland,  and  was  tlisiij/piored  of  hy  our 
own  courts.  .Sipi/Y. 

Syn.  —  To  disapprove  is  an  act  of  th^  judgment ; 
to  dulike,  an  act  uf  tlio  will ;  tu  censure,  an  expression 
of  disapprobation.  Dl-iupprove  the  act ;  didike  tile 
person  ;  censure  tlie  conduct ;  reject  a  proposal. 

1)Is-AP-PR6v'1NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  disapproving 
manner ;  with  disapprobation. 

tl)I§i'ARD,  n.  A  dunce.  —  See  Dizzard.  Bwton. 

dIs-ARM',  r.  a.  [It.  disarmare;  Sp.  desarmar; 
Fr.  dsarmer.  —  See  Arm.]  [t.  disarmed  ;  pp. 
ihsarmixo,  disarmed.] 

1.  To  deprive  or  divest  of  arms,  or  other 
means  of  defence  ;  to  strip. 

I  can  here  duarm  thee  with  this  stick,  Shak. 

2.  To  deprive  of  any  thing  injurious  ;  to  ren- 
der harmless  ;  to  incapacitate.  Smart, 

Dls-.Jiu'MA-.MKNT,  «.  The  act  of  disarming  or 
acpriving  of  arms.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

Di§-.\RMED'  (dl/.-armd'),  p. a.  Deprived  of  arms  ; 
unarmed.    "  The  boy  disarmed.  Dryden, 

I)I§-ARM'5R,  "•    One  who  deprives  of  arms. 

I)I^-ARM'|NG,n.  Deprivation  of  arms.  Hammond. 

Dls-AR-RAN(?E',t).a.  [See  Arraxge.]  [i.  disar- 

RAXOED  ;   pp.  DI8ARRAXOIXO,  DISARRAXOED.] 

To  disturb  the  order  or  arrangement  of ;  to  put 
out  of  order ;  to  unsettle ;  to  disorder ;  to  de- 
range. 

We  could  hardly  alter  one  word,  or  disarrange  one  mem- 
ber (of  the  sentence],  without  spoiling  it.  Blair. 

Dls-AR-RA.\9E'MpNT,  n.  Disorder;  derange- 
ment ;  disturbance  of  the  order.  Baxter. 

DiS-AR-RAY',  v.a.  [Old  Fr.  *«ar>-oyer.  —  See 
Array.]     [i.  disarrayed  -ypp.  disarrayixg, 

DISAURAYED.] 

1.  To  undress  ;  to  divest  of  clothes.  Svetiser. 

2.  To  rout ;  to  overthrow. 

Great  Amythaon,  who  with  flery  steeds 

Oft  (litiirrayeU  the  foes  in  twttle' ranged.  Fenion. 

Dl.S-AR-RAY',  71.     [Fr.  dsarroi,  disorder.] 

1.  Disorder  ;  confusion  ;  overthrow. 

DiMirrai/  and  shameDd  rout  ensue.  Dryden. 

2.  State  of  being  uncovered  ;  undress. 

In  ragged  robes,  and  filthy  disarrny.  S]tenrer. 

Dls-AR-Tlc'U-LATE,  v.  a,  [See  Articvi.ate.] 
To  divide ;  to  separate.  Smart. 

tDls-.\8-SK.NT',  M.    Dissent.  HuU. 

fDlS- AS-SENT' PR,  w.  One  who  doe,s  not  assent 
or  concur  ;  a  dissenter.  State  Trials,  1634. 

tDL^-Assj-Dfl'l-TY,  n.  Absence  of  assiduity; 
cessation  of  constant  attention.  IVotton. 

ttlS-AS-SO'CI-ATE  (dTs-?is-86'8li?-at),  r.  a.  To 
disunite  ;  to  deprive  of  association.  Florio. 


DI9-A8'TeR  (12),  n.  [It.  dimslro,  from  Or.  i(rT(,p, 
a  star;  Sp.  desastre;  Fr.  d'-Hastre.'\ 

1.  t  An  unfavorable  portent  in  the  heavens. 
"  Disasters  veiled  the  sun."  Shak. 

2.  Mishap  ;  mischance  ;  reverse  ;  calamity. 
"  Weary  with  disasters."  S/iak. 

4g>"The  faith  In  the  influence  of  the  stars  Hur- 
vivex,  so  far  at  least  as  words  fu,  In  diiMster,  dimu- 
trtius,  ill-starred,  ascendant,  ascetuiency,  aud,  indeed, 
in  the  word  influence  itself."    Trench, 

Syn.  — See  Misfortune. 

t  D|§-As'T?R,  V,  a.    1,  To  blast  by  the  stroke  of 

an  unfavorable  star.  Sidney, 

2.  To  afflict ;  to  bring  disaster  or  misfortune 

upon.    "  The  swain  disastered  stands."  Thomson. 

t  Dl§-AS'T5R-LY,  ad.    Disastrously.       Drayton, 

Djs- As'TROns,  a,  [It.  disastroso ;  Sp.  desastroso ; 
Fr.  di'sastrettx.l 

1.  Unfortimate  ;  unlucky  ;  calamitous.  "  A 
disastrous  day  to  the  Scots."  Hay  ward.  "  Her 
disastrous  fate."     IJenham. 

2.  Gloomy  ;  threatening  disaster. 

The  moon. 
In  dim  eclipse,  ditastroua  twilight  sheds.  Milton. 

DI§-As'TROys-LY,  ad.    In  a  disastrous  manner. 

Dl§-As'TRoys-N£ss,  n.  Calamitousness.  Bailey, 

t  dI§-Au'THOR-Ize,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  author- 
ity or  of  credit,     [r.]  Wotton. 

DiS-A-VoOcFI',  V,  a.  [See  AvorCH.]  To  dis- 
claim ;  to  disown  ;  to  disavow.  Daniel. 

dIS- A-VoW,  V.  a.  [Fr.  d'saroiwr.  —  See  Avow.] 
\i.  DISAVOWED ;  pp.  disavowixo,  disavowed.] 
To  annul,  as  a  vow  ;  to  disow-n  ;  to  disclaim  ;  to 
deny,  as  a  fact,  charge,  or  opinion ;  to  disallow. 

The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal 

Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 

Nor  falsehood  disarow.  Byron. 

Syn. —  See  Deny. 
DlS-A-VoWAL,n.  The  act  of  disavowing ;  denial. 

An  earnest  disarowal  of  fear  often  proceeds  from  fear. 

S.  liir.hdrdson, 

tDTS-A-VoW'ANCE,  n.       Disavowal.       "Denial 

and  disavowance  of  this  point."  South. 

dIS-A-VOVV'PR,  n.     One  who  disavows.        Ash. 

t  DlS-A-VOVV'MpNT,n.  Denial ;  disavowal.  "/  ny 
disuiowment  thereof."  Wotto.:. 

dIs-BAND',  v.  a.  [It.  sbandare ;  Old  Fr.  desban- 
der.  —  See  Band.]     [i.  disbanded;  pp.  dis- 

KANDIXG,   DISBAXDED.] 

1.  To  dismiss  from  military  service ;  to  break 
up,  as  an  army. 

Bid  him  dishand  his  legions.  Addison. 

2.  To  loosen  ;  to  unbind;  to  set  free.  "Sav- 
age bull  disbanded  from  his  stall."  Stirling. 

3.  +  To  scatter  ;  to  disperse.  Woodward. 

dI§-bAND',  v.  n,  1.  To  retire  from  military  or 
other  service ;  to  break  up ;  to  separate. 

Our  navy  was  U|>on  the  point  of  dit^Miidiug.        Bacon. 

2.  tTo  be  dissolved  or  scattered. 

Yea,  when  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  (/taban  7. 
Then  shalt  thou  be  my  rock  and  tower.  Herbert. 

DI^-BANU'PD,  p.  «.  Dismissed  from  military  ser- 
vice.    "  The  disbanded  people."  Burke. 

DT^B.^ND'ING,  n.  The  act  of  dismissing,  or  re- 
tiring, from  military  service  ;  a  separating. 

dIs-bAnD'MPNT,  n.  The  act  of  disbanding;  a 
disbanding,     [r.]  Lond.  Statis.  Soc. 

dLs-BARK',  v.  a.      1.   To  strip  the  bark  from  ; 

to  deprive  of  bark ;   to  bark.     "  Fir-trees  un- 

squared  and  only  disbnrked."  Boyle. 

2.  To  disembark  ;  to  debark,     [r.]         Pope, 

tDIS-Bg-COME',  V.  a.  To  misbecome.  Massinger, 

DlS-Bp-LIEF',  n.  [See  Belief.]  Refusal  of 
credit;  denial  of  faith  or  belief;  unbelief. 

Our  belief  or  disbelit^  of  a  thing  does  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  thing.  TillolMtn. 

Dl.S-Bp-LIEVE'  (dls-l.f-ICv'),  r.  a.  [t.  DISBE- 
LIEVED ;    J>p.     DISllELIEVIXO,     DISBELIEVED.] 

Not  to  believe  ;.to  refuse  to  credit ;  not  to  hold 
true ;  to  discredit. 

There  have  been  doubtless,  in  all  ages,  such  M  have  di»- 
belieretl  the  existence  of  any  thing  but  what  was  sensible. 

Cudworth. 

DlS-Bg-LIEV'f  R,  n.  One  who  disbelieves  or  re- 
fuses belief;  an  unbeliever. 


Such  who  profess  to  b«  ditt^llevrrt  In  •  futnrt  ittte  are  nol 

uwayi  equally  satitflvd  with  Uicirowo  reaaonlsf.  Attrrtmr^. 

PrcteodlDg  to  Im  disbtlUvtrw.  Jiogert, 

Syn. —  See  Infidel. 

Dr§-BftNCir,c.o.  To  drive  from  a  .cat.  [».]  Shak. 

Dlij-BfiND',  r.  a.    To  bend  emiM.  Stirlinff. 

DliJ-BI.NU',  V.  a.    To  free   from  bond*  or  from 

bondage ;  to  unbind.  MmU. 

tDli#-BI.AME',  r.  a.  To  clear  from  blame;  to 
excuse  ;  to  exonerate.  Chaucer. 

t  Ul!?-B('>n'lEI)(dlr.-b6d'id),a.  Disembodied.  "fJw- 
boilied  souls."  GlanrilU. 

+  dTS-BQS-CA'TIQ.V,  n.  [L.  rfij,  j)riv.,  and  Fr.  boa- 
qtict,  a  grove.]  The  act  of  tummg  woodland  into 
cultivated  land.  Scott. 

Dl^-BoW'fL,  V.  a.    To  disembowel.         Spmaer. 

dI^BRAxcU',  V,  a.  To  break  off,  as  a  branch.SA«*. 

Dlij-BUD',  p.  a.    To  take  buds  from.  BaiUy, 

Dl§-BUR'DEN    (dlz-bfir'dn),    r.    a.       [i.    DISBI'R- 

dexed;  pp.   DLsBi  rdexi.no,  disburdened.] 

To  ease  of  a  burden  ;    to  unload  ;   to   disen- 

cumber,  discharge,  or  unburden  ;  to  disburtheiL 

Disburden  all  thy  cares  on  me.  Addisom. 

DI§-bCr'DEN,  V.  n.    To  ease  the  mind.     Milton. 

DI§-B0RSE'  (dIz-bUrs'),  r.  a.  [Fr.  dbottrser ; 
bourse,  a  purse.]  [i.  disbirsed  ;  pp.  disblks- 
ixo,  DisBi  RSED.]  To  pay  out,  or  away,  as  mon- 
ey ;  to  expend  ;  to  spend. 

Take  the  chain,  and  bid  mr  wife 
DiMmrtr.  the  sum,  on  the  receipt  thereof.  Shak, 

d!§-BURSE'M(;.NT,  n,     [Yt.  deboursement.] 

1.  The  act  of  disbursmg  or  expending.  "  Great 
occasions  of  disbursements,"  Spenaer. 

2.  The  sum  disbursed ;   money  paid  or  ex- 
pended; expenditure.  Mebnoth. 

Dl§-BURS'eR,  n.    One  who  disbtirses. 
DliJ-BiJR'THEN,  v.  a.    To  unload  ;  to  disburden. 
"  About  to  disburthen  his  mind."  Johnson. 

Disc,  n.  [L.  d»»r»«.]^The  face  of  the  sun,  moon, 
or  a  planet.  —  See  Disk. 

t  DlS-CAL'cp-ATE,  r.  a,  [L.  dis,  priv.,  and  calceo, 
caleeatus,  to  furnish  with  shoes.]  To  strip  or 
divest  of  shoes.  Cockeram. 

t  DlS-CAL'Ce-AT-5D,  p.  a.  [L.  diacaleeatm.^ 
Stripped  of  shoes,     [r.]  Johtuon, 

t  Dls-cAL-ce-A'TIOX,  n.  The  act  of  pulling  off 
the  shoes  or  sandals.  Browne. 

DTs-cAMP',  V,  a.  To  cause  to  remove,  or  go, 
from  the  camp ;  to  decamp.  Holland, 

t  DIS-CAN'DY,  r.  «.  To  dissolve  ;  to  melt.  Jihak, 

dIs-CA-PA^^'I-TATE,  v.  a.  To  incapacitate  ;  to 
render  incapable  ;  to  disable,     [r.]       C,  Lamb, 

D|S-rARD',  r.  a.  [L.  dis,  apart,  and  charta,  pa- 
per ;  It.  scartare ;   Sp.  descarfar  ;  Fr.  t^earter.] 

[i.  DISCARDED;  pp.   DISCARDING,  DISCAKDED.J 

1.  To  throw  out  of  the  hands,  as  cards  whicB 
are  not  needed  in  the  game.  Machin. 

2.  To  dismiss  from  service  ;  to  discharge. 

Tljeir  captains,  if  ttiey  list,  ditcard  whom  they  please. 

3.  To  cast  off;  to  thrust  away  ;  to  reject. 

Justice  discnrdt  party,  fHcndship.  kindred,  and  is  alwari, 
therefi>re,  represented  as  blind.  Additim. 

Syn.  —  So«  Dismiss. 

t  DIS-CARD'IRE,  n.  The  act  of  discarding.  Hayter. 

tDlS-CAR'NATE,  a.  [L.  dis,  priv.,  and  caro, 
camis,  flesh.]     Stripped  of  flesh.         Glanrilie. 

dIs-CASE',  r.  a.    To  strip ;  to  undress. 

Therefore  disease    thee  instantly  asd  change  garmvnU 
with  this  gentleman.  .VAfiA. 

tDlS-CfcP-TA'TlQN,  n.  [L.  disceptatio.'j  Dis- 
putiition.  "  Disceptation  and  reasoning.     More, 


urn- 
Smart, 


DiS-cpP-TA'TOR,  n.     [L.l    A  decider;  an 
pire  ;  an  arbitrator ;  a  judge,     [r.]  ^>i 

DI§-CiiRN'  (dii-rSni',  66),  c.  a,  [L.  diacemo ;  dis, 
ap-trt,  and  c<*;-/io  ^Gr.  koiVw),  to  separate ;  It. 
discertu-re ;    Sp.  discemir;    Fr.  disrerner]     [i. 

DLSCERXED;  pp.  DISCEHXIXO,  DLSCEKXED.J 

1.  To  distinguish ;  to  mark  or  note  as  differ, 
ent ;  to  discrituinate. 


StiaJ^ 


An  tyr  < 
Thine  honor  fVom  thy  suffning. 
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DISCERN 

2    To  discover ;  to  perceive  ;  to  see  ;  to  descry. 

Uur  uiiaasisted  si^lit ...  is  not  acute  enough  to  discern  the 
j/iinute  texture  ofvisible  objects.  Heattie. 

3.  To  perceive  by  the  intellect ;  to  gain  knowl- 
edge of  by  comparison  ;  to  judge. 

What  doth  better  become  wisdom  than  to  discern  what  is 
worthy  the  living  ?  Hidney. 

4.  To  make  choice  between ;  to  discriminate. 

Were  so  good  or  bad,  just  at  a  price; 

For  nothing  else  discerns  the  virtue  or  the  vice.  £.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  See  Perceive,  See. 

D|9-CERN'  (djz-zern'),  v.  n.     1.  To  make  distinc- 
tion ;  to  perceive  the  difference  ;  to  judge.    "  To 
discern  between  a  subject  and  a  rebel."     Locke. 
2.  +To  have  judicial  cognizance.  ''It  discerii- 
eth  of .  .  .  frauds,  crimes  of  steilionate."  Bacon. 

D!§-CERN'5R  (djz-zSrn'?r),  n.    One  who  discerns. 

D|S-CERN'{-BLE  (diz-zer'ne-bl),  a.     That  ma^  be 
"    discerned  ;  perceptible  ;  discoverable. 

The  Spirit  of  God  not  showing  itself  to  the  soul  immedi- 
ately, is  not  discernible  by  itself,  as  light  is,  but  by  its  opera- 
tions. South. 

DJ§-CERN'1-BLE-NESS  (diz-zer'ne-bl-nes),  n.    The 
quality  of  being  discernible  ;  visibleness. 

D!§-CERN'|-BLY  (djz-zerii'e-blo),  ad.  Perceptibly. 

DI^CERN'JNG  (djz-zSrn'ing),  a.  Jtidicious  ;  know- 
ing ;  sagacious  ;  discriminating. 

This  hath  been  maintained  not  only  by  warm  enthusiasts, 
but  by  cooler  and  more  discerning  heads.  Atterbury. 

D!§-CERN'|NG,  M.    Act  of  perceiving.  Shak. 

Dl§-CERN'ING-LY  (djz-zern'jng-le),  ad.     In  a  dis- 
cerning manner ;  judiciously. 

Df^-CERN'MgNT  (diz-zern'iii?nt),  n.   \\t.  discerni- 
mento  ;  Sp.  dhcernimiento  ;  Fr.  discernement.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  discerning  or  distinguishing. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  frame  rules  for  the  discernment  be- 
tween due  praises  and  flatteries.  ilountagu. 

2.  Power  of  discerning  or  distinguishing ;  in- 
sight ;  penetration  ;  sagacity  ;  judgment. 

How  great  a  part  of  true  wisdom  it  is  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish between  things  that  differ,  things  seemingly,  but  not 
really,  alikel  This  is  remarkably  attested  by  our  words  dis- 
*  cemnient  and  "discretion,"  which  are  now  used  as  equiva- 
lent, the  first  to  "  insight,"  the  second  to  "  prudence,"  while 
yet,  in  their  earlier  usage,  and  according  to  their  etymology, 
—  being  both  fr  m  "discerno,"  —  they  signify  the  power  of 
so  seeing  things  that,  in  seeing,  we  distinguish  and  separate 
them  one  from  another.  Trench. 

S3ni. —  Discernment  to  distinguish  differences  or 
discern  characters ;  discrimination  to  observe  and  mark 
differences  ;  penetration  or  perception  to  perceive  and 
understand  ;  sagacity  to  discern  and  to  avoid  being 
imposed  \i\Hm;  insight  into  character;  judgment  to 
decide  ;  discretion  to  guide.  Speculation  requires  dis- 
cernment; decision  and  action  re<}uire  juiZo'me/it.  —  See 
Sagacity. 

DIS-CERP' 


,  and 


CERP',  V.  a.     [L.  discerpo  ;  dis,  apart 
carpo,  to  pluck  ;  It.  disccrpere.'\ 

1.  f  To  rend  or  tear  in  pieces. 

Bacchus  was  discerped  by  the  giants.  Stukehj. 

2.  To  separate  ;  to  disjoin  ;  to  disunite,    [ii.] 

But  that  it  [the  soulj  was  discerped  from  the  substance  of 
God  in  time.  yi'arburton. 

DIS-CERP-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  dis- 
cerptible ;  discerptibility.     [r.]  Wollaston. 

DIS-CERP'J-BLE,  a.     Separable,     [ii.]        Bailey. 

DIS-CERP'SION,  n.    See  DiscEKPTioN.        Todd. 

DIS-CERP-TJ-BIL'l-TY,  n.     The  quality  of  being 
.    discerptible ;  discerpibility.     [k.J  Johnson. 

D|S-CERP'TI-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  torn 
asunder  or  disunited  by  force  ;  separable,     [k.] 

What  is  most  dense  and  least  porous  will  be  most  coherent 
and  least  discerptiile.  Glamille. 

D!S-CERP'T{-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing discerptible  ;  discerptibility.     [ii.]  Ash. 

DIS-CERP'TION,  n.  The  act  of  discerping  or 
pulling  to  pieces.'  "The  discerption  of  Osiris's 
body  into  fourteen  paits."     [r.]  Coventry. 

DIS-CERP'TI  VE,  a.  Capable  of  separating  ;  that 
separates  or  divides.  iV.  Brit.  Rev. 

tDIS-CES'SION  (dis-8«sh'un),  n.  [L.  discessio.l 
Departure ;  a  going  away  from.  Bp.  Hall. 

D1S-CHAR(?E',  V.  a.  [Sp.  descargar  ;  Fr.  dechar- 
ger.  —  See  Charge.]      [i.  discharged  ;   pp. 

DISCHARGING,  DLSCHARGED.] 

1.  To  remove  the  cargo,  or  contents  of;  to 
unload  ;  to  disburden ;  as,  "  To  discharge  a 
vessel." 
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2.  To  take  away^  as  a  load  or  burden ;  to  take 
out ;  as,  "  To  discharge  a  cargo." 

3.  To  free  from  or  to  relieve,  as  of  something 
burdensome.  ''Discharged,  of  hxismess." Dryden. 

4.  To  remove,  as  an  affliction  or  penalty. 

'Tis  hoped  his  sickness  is  discharged.  Shak. 

5.  To  let  go  the  charge  of.  "  To  discharge 
their  birding-pieces."  Shak.  "When  a  Ley- 
den  jar  is  discharged."     Francis. 

6.'  To  let  fly  or  go,  as  a  missile  ;  to  shoot. 

Discharge  thy  shafts;  this  ready  bosom  rend.         I'ope. 

7.  To  utter  ;  to  give  vent  to  ;  to  express. 

He  did  discharge  an  horrible  oath.  Shak. 

8.  To  pay,  or  clear  by  payment,  as  a  debt. 

Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  ?  Shak. 

9.  To  send  away,  as  a  creditor,  by  payment. 
"  Money  to  discharge  the  Jew."  Shak. 

10.  To  set  free,  release,  absolve,  or  acquit, 
as  of  an  obligation,  claim,  accusation,  or  ser- 
vice due  ;  to  exonerate  ;  to  relieve  ;  to  clear. 

A  grateful  mind, 
By  owing,  owes  not,  but  still  pays  —  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharged.  Hilton. 

They  wanted  not  reasons  to  be  discharged  of  all  blame. 

Hooker. 

11.  To  put  away  ;  to  obliterate  ;  to  destroy. 

Herbs  poisonous  and  purgative,  whose  ill  quality  perhaps 
may  be  discharged.  Bacon. 

12.  To  perform  or  execute,  as  a  duty  or  office. 
"  We  will  discharge  our  duty."  Shak. 

13.  To  dismiss,  as  from  office,  service,  or  one's 
presence  ;  to  send  away  ;  to  discard.  "  The 
soldier  was  discharged."  Johnsoti. 

He  discharged  me  with  these  words.  Shak. 

14.  To  set  at  liberty  ;  to  set  free  ;  as,  "  To 
discharge  a  prisoner." 

15.  To  let  out  or  emit,  as  pus.  Wiseman. 

16.  To  disclose  ;  to  reveal ;  to  make  known. 

Infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets.      Shak. 

17.  t  To  act  dramatically  ;  to  represent. 

You  have  not  a  man  in  all  Athens  able  to  discharge  Pyra- 
mus  but  he.  Shal. 

18.  {Arch.)  To  relieve  of  incumbent  weight. 
"  To  discharge  the  lintel  of  the  weight  which 
would  otherwise  be  borne  by  it."  Gwilt. 

19.  (Law.)  To  cancel  ;  to  put  an  end  to. 
"  To  discharge  a  mortgage,  &c.  '  BurriU. 

Syn.  —  See  Dismiss. 
DIS-CHAR^E',  V.  n.     1.  t  To  be  broken  up. 

The  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  or  fatty,  would  not  discharge. 

Bacon. 

2.  To  let  go  or  deliver  a  charge ;  to  fire. 

I  will  discharge  upon  her  . .  .  with  two  bullets.  Shak. 

DJS-CHXR^E',  n.     1.  The  act  of  discharging  ;  an 
unloading ;  as,  "  The  discharge  of  a  cargo." 

2.  Emission  ;  vent ;  an  issuing. 

The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans. 
That  their  tlischarge  did  stretch  his  leatlicrn  coat 
Almost  to  bursting.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  discharged  ;  matter  vented 
or  emitted.  "  A  thin,  serous  discharge."  Sharp. 

4.  Explosive  removal  of  a  charge;  explosion; 
report ;  sound.  "Discharge  of  artillery."  Shak. 

5.  Performance  ;  execution.  "  The  discharge 
of  those  duties."  L' Estrange. 

6.  Payment ;  as,  "  The  discharge  of  a  debt." 

7.  Dismission  from  office,  or  service.  "  The 
governor  solicited  his  discharge."         Johnson. 

8.  Release,  as  from  an  obligation,  claim,  debt, 
or  penalty. 

There  is  no  discharge  in  that  war.  Keel.  viii.  8. 

9.  Absoltition  from  a  crime  ;  acquittal ;  ac- 
quittance. "  An  acquittance  or  discharge  of  a 
man  upon  some  precedent  accusation."    South. 

10.  A  setting  at  liberty  ;  a  freeing  ;  as,  "  The 
^discharge  of  a  prisoner.' 

11.  Ransom  ;  price  of  deliverance.       Milton. 

12.  {Arch.)  The  relief  or  distribution  of  a 
weight  or  load  to  be  borne  :  —  a  brick  wall  or 
post  trinmied  up  to  a  piece  of  timber  overloaded 
in  its  bearing.  Francis. 

13.  {Law.)  The  act  of  setting  free  ;  acquit- 
tance : —  the  instrument  by  which  a  person  is 
discharged  from  a  debt  or  obligation,  or  an  en- 
cumbrance is  cancelled  :  —  in  equity  practice,  a 
statement  of  disbursements  and  an  offset  of 
counter  claims,  brought  in  and  filed  on  account- 
ing before  a  master  in  chancery.  BurriU. 

DJS-CHAR^'f.R,  n.     1.  One  who  discharges. 

2.  {Elec.)  An  instrument  for  discharging 
electricity.  Francis. 
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WIS-CHAR9']NG,  n.  The  act  of  unloading,  ro-' 
leasing,  or  unburdening.  Richardson. 

Discharging -rod,  (^Elec.)  an  instrument  for  dis- 
charging a  Leyden  jar,  formed  of  a  tube  of  glass, 
witii  a  metallic  ctiain  or  wire  running  through  it, 
eacli  end  being  terminated  by  a  brass  cap  or  ball. 

I'^rancis. 
dIS-CHURCH',  v.  a.  To  unchurch,  [r.]  Bp.  HaU. 

t  DIS-CIDE',  V.  a.  [L.  discido."]  To  cut  or  tear 
to  pieces  ;  to  divide  ;   to  part.  Spenser. 

Dis'C|-FORM,  a.  [L.  discus,  a  disk,  and  /brwia, 
fonii.]  ( Bot.)  Flat  and  circular,  like  a  disk  or 
quoit ;  disk-shaped.  Gray. 

t  DJS-ClNCT',  a.  [L.  diseinctus.}  Ungirded.  Scott. 

t  DIS-CIND',  y.  a.  [L.  discindo.]  To  divide  ;  to 
part.  "  Nations  dtscinded  by  the  vaam."  HoiceU. 

DIS-CI'PLE  (-pi),  n.  [L.  discipulm;  disco,  to 
learn  ;  It.  discepolo  ;  Sp.  discipulo  ;  Fr.  discipk.] 

1.  One  who  professes  to  receive  instruction 
from  another ;  a  scholar  ;  a  pupil. 

A  young  disciple  should  behave  himself  so  well  us  lo  gala 
the  affection  and  the  car  of  his  instructor.  \Vatts. 

2.  A  follower  of  some  teacher  ;  a  follower  in 
doctrine  ;  an  adherent. 

By  this  sliall  all  men  know  that  ye  arc  my  disciples,  if  ve 
have  love  one  to  another.  John  xiii.  35. 

Syn.  —  See  Follower,  Scholar. 

DIS-Ci'PLE,  V.  a.  1.  To  bring  up ;  to  teach  ;  to 
train.     " Discipiled  of  the  bravest."  Shak. 

2.  To  convert  to  an  adherent  or  disciple  ;  to 
cause  to  become  a  follower.  Hammond. 

3.  To  discipline  ;  to  punish.  Spenser. 

D!S-Cl'PLE-LIKE,  a.  Becoming  a  disciple.  "A 
son-like  and  disciple-like  reverence."      Milton. 

D!S-Ci'PLE-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  disci- 
ple.    "  The  terms  of  his  d<s«/»fes/t<p."    Hoadly. 

DJS-CI'PLESS,  w.    A  female  disciple,    [r.]    Udal. 

DIS'CI-PLIN-A-BLE,  a.  [It.  disciplinabile ;  Sp. 
8^  Fr.  disciplinable.'] 

1.  Capable  of  receiving  instruction.  "Hum- 
ble and  disciplinable."  Hale. 

2.  That  may  be  made  matter  of  discipline. 

dIs'CI-PLIN-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Capacity  of  re- 
ceiving instruction  or  discipline.  Hale. 

DIS'C}-PL1N-AL,  a.  [It.  disciplinale.']  Relating 
to  discipline  ;  disciplinary,     [r.]  Latham. 

DIS'CI-PLIN-ANT,  n.  One  of  a  strict  religious 
order,     [r.]  Shelton. 

DIS-CI-PLI-NA'Rl-AN,  o.  Pertaining  to  discipline. 
"  Disciplinarian  uncertainties."  Glanville. 

DIS-CJ-PL|-NA'Rl-AN,  n.  1.  One  who  enforces  dis- 
cipline, or  adherence  to  stated  rules ;  martinet. 

He,  being  a  strict  disciplinarian,  would  ])unish  their 
vicious  manners.  Fuller. 

2.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the  Puritans 
and  Presbyterians.  Sanderson. 

DIS'CJ-PLI-NA-RY,  a.     [Fr.  disciplinaire.'] 

1.  Relating  to  a  regular  course  of  education. 

Studies,  wherein  our  noble  and  gentle  youth  ought  to 
l)estow  their  time  in  a  disciplinurn  way.  Milton. 

2.  Relating  to  discipline,  or  government  by 
strict  rules.  "  Those  canons  in  behalf  of  mar- 
riage were  only  disciplitiary."  Bp.  Ferne, 

dIs'CI-PLIne,  n.  [L.  disciplina  ;  disco,  to  learn  ; 
It.  4?  Sp.  disciplina  ;  Fr.  discipline.'] 

1.  Education  ;  instruction  ;  training. 

The  cold  of  the  northern  pniis  is  that  which,  without  aid 

of  disc'iiline,  doth  make  the  Bodies  hardest  and  tlic  courage 

warmest.  Bacon. 

He  openeth  also  the  ear  to  discipline.  Job  xxxvi.  10. 

2.  Any  thing  as  taught ;  art ;  science. 

Art  may  be  said  to  overcome  and  advance  nature  in  these 
mechanical  disciplines,  WiVcins, 

3.  Method  of  government ;  order  ;  rule.  "A 
right  pattern  of  sound  discipline,"  Hooker. 

4.  State  of  subjection  ;  control. 

The  most  perfect,  who  have  their  passions  in  the  best  dis- 
cipline, are  yet  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard.  Iloyers. 

5.  Chastisement ;  correction  ;  punishment. 

Plants  r/iised  with  tenderness  are  seldom  strong; 

Man^s  coltish  disiKisition  asks  the  thong; 

And,  without  discipline,  the  favorite  child, 

Like  a  neglected  forester,  runs  wild.  Cowper. 

6.  The  peculiar  mode  of  life  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  some  profession,  fraternity,  or 
society.  Braiide. 

7.  The  punishments  employed  in  convents, 
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DISCONNECT 


or  those  which  are  self-inflicted  by  way  of  mor- 
titiciition. 

8.  (EccL)  The  application,  in  a  Christian 
Church,  of  those  principles  and  rules  which  re- 
gard the  purity,  order,  efficiency,  and  peace  of 
Its  members.  Eden, 

Syn.  —  See  Cobeection. 

uIs'CI-PLInE,  v.  a.     [It.  disriplinare;  Sp.  disci- 
plinur;  Fr.  disciplhwr.]     [i.  disciplined  ;/>;>. 

DISCirLININO,  DISCIPLINED.] 

i.  To  educate;  to  teach;  to  train;  to  ad- 
vance by  instruction  ;  to  instruct. 

Thpy  were  with  care  prepared  and  liuiciplined  for  confir- 
mation. Additon. 

2.  To  rcRulatc  ;    to   govern.     "  Disciplining 
ijthem  [appetites]  with  fasting."  Hcott. 

^PT^S.  To  chastise ;  to  correct ;  to  punish. 

Itaa  he  not  dwcipliiied  Aufldius  soundly  ?  S/iai. 

4.  To  subject  to  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Syn.  — See  Chastise. 

dTs'CI-PLINED  (dTs'se-pltnd),  p.  a.    Prepared  by 
discipline ;  instructed. 

Dl8'C|-PLlN-f.R,  n.   One  who  disciplines.  Milton. 

DIs-CLAIM',  v.  a.  [dis,  priv.,  and  claim.]  [/.dis- 
claimed; pp.  disclaiming,  disclaimed.] 

1.  To  relinquish  the  claim  to ;  to  renounce ; 
to  cast  otf. 

Here  I  difclaim  all  my  paternal  care.  SliaJk. 

2.  To  deny  any  knowledge  or  approval  of;  to 
disavow ;  to  disown. 

He  calU  the  gods  to  witness  their  offence, 

Duclaims  the  war,  asserts  his  innocence.  Dryden. 

3.  To  refuse  ;  to  forbear  to  yield. 

Let  none  to  strangers  honors  due  disclaim.  Pope. 

4.  (Law.)  To  deny  or  disavow,  as  another's 
claim  :  —  to  decline  accepting,  as  an  estate,  in- 
terest, or  office.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  To  disclaim  is  to  throw  off  a  claim  ;  to  dis- 
otrn,  not  to  ndmit  as  one's  own.  He  disclaimed  the 
honor,  di-sowurd  or  denied  tlie  relationship,  renounced 
the  claim,  disavowed  the  inteutton,  and  rejected  the 
pro|M>sal.  —  See  Deny. 

fDlS-CLAIM',  V.  n.    To  renounce  a  claim. 


You  cowardly  rascal  I 
made  thee. 


Nature  disclaims  in  thee;  a  tailor 
■SAaXr. 


DlS-OLAIM'pR,  «.     1.  One  who  disclaims. 
2.  A  formal  disavowal. 

1  think  the  honor  of  our  nation  to  be  somewhat  concerned 
in  the  disclaimer  of  the  proceedings  of  tliis  society.      Burke. 

3  {Law.)  Renunciation  or  disavowal  of  a  title 
or  a  claim;  the  relinquishment  of  an  interest 
or  estate: —  in  chancery  pleading,  the  renunci- 
ation of  the  defendant  of  all  claims  to  the  subject 
of  the  demand  made  by  the  plaintiff's  bill  or 
^vrit.  Bonvier. 

Disclaimer  ofteHure,or  tttnavcy,  (Law.)  a  denial  that 
the  estate  is  held  from  the  person  claiming  to  be  the 
owner.  Bouvier. 


The  act  of  disclaiming ; 
Ed.  Rev. 


dIs-cla-mAtion,  n, 

a  disowning,     [u.] 

l)l8-CLO§E',  V.  a.  [L.  discludo ;  dis,  \>r\\.,  and 
close.]  fi.  disclosed;  pp.  disclosing,  dis- 
closed.] 

1.  To  uncover ;  to  bring  to  open  view. 

The  shells  being  broken, ...  the  stone  included  in  them  is 
thereby  dischvd  and  set  at  liberty.  Woodward. 

2.  To  make  known ;  to  reveal ;  to  show ;  to 
divulge ;  to  tell. 

She  that  cculd  think,  and  ne'er  disclose  her  mind.    Sliak. 

3.  t  To  cause  to  open  ;  to  hatch,  as  eggs. 

It  Is  reported  by  the  ancients  that  the  ostrich  laycth  her 
•ggs  under  sand,  wliere  the  hcatof  tliesuii  discloses  them. 

Bacojt. 

Syn. —  To  make  known  that  which  was  before 
concealed  is  the  common  sicnificallon  of  the  words 
to  disclose,  dirulge,  rereal,  and  tell ;  but  to  Ull  is  less 
rwttrictcd  in  its  iiiie  than  the  others.  Disclose  or  di- 
iiilge  what  was  before  concealed,  or  unknown;  re- 
nd a  secret  or  an  imknown  truth  ;  tell  a  story,  a  tale, 
.1  iriah,  or  a  falsehuod  ;  relate  the  circumstances. — 
seeCoMMuivicATE,  Publish,  Tell. 

Dis-CLOijE',  V.  n.    To  open ;  to  gape.  Thompson. 

tOl8.CLO§E',  «.    Discovery  ;  disclosure.  Young. 

DiS-CLO§'5R,  n.     One  who  discloses.       Brotnie. 

^Jj»:CLO^'l  RE  (dts-kl8'zhur),  n.  L  The  act  of 
disclosing  or  tmcovering ;  discovery  ;  exposi- 
tion      «T5„»i,    foj  jijg   ygp   jj,j^^    disclosure  of 

Bacon, 


tion. 


Both 


2.  The  act  of  making  known  ;  the  act  of  re- 
vealing; a  revelation.  "  A  sudden  .  .  .  disclos- 
ure of  the  king's  mind."  Bacon. 

3.  That  which  is  disclosed. 

tHlS-CLoOo',  V,  a.    To  disperse,  as  clouds;  to 
free  or  clear  from  that  which  obscures.  Feltham. 

t  DIS-CLoOt',  v.  a.    To  free  from,  or  take  out  of, 
a  clout  or  napkin.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  DlS-CLU'§ION  (dTs-kia'zhiin),  n.  [L.  disclusio.] 
Emission.     "  Disclusions  of  light."  More. 

To  quit  the  coast ;  to  depart, 
Burrow. 


t  dIS-COAST',  f.  n. 
or  separate,  from. 

dIs-co-he'rje:nt,  a. 


Incoherent. 


Clarke. 


DIs'CoId,  n.    1.  A  body  resembling  a  disk.  Boag. 

2.   {Conch.)   A  tmivalvc  shell  of  which   the 

whorls  are  disposed  vertically  on  the  same  plane, 

so  as  to  form  a  disk.  Brande. 

DiS'COlD,         )  „^    [Gr.  iiaKoiu^i ;  6iaKos,  a  disk, 
DIS-CoTd'AL,  )  and  uiof,  form.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  disk.  Ash. 

2.  {Bot.)  Dilated  into  the  form  of  a  disk :  — 
relating  to  the  disk  or  central  part  of  a  head  of 
flowers,  and  not  to  the  margin ;  without  rays 
or  ray-flowers.  Gray. 

DIS-C6l'OR  (dls-kul'lur),  v.  a.  [L.  decoloro  ;  It. 
discolorare ;  Sp.  descolorar ;  Fr.  d'colorer.]  [i. 
discolored  ;  pp.  discoloking,  discoloked.] 

1.  To  change  in  respect  to  color ;  to  change 
from  the  natural  hue  ;  to  stain  ;  to  tarnish. 

We  shall  your  tawny  grouud  witli  your  red  blood  dis- 
color. S/iak. 

2.  To  put  a  false  appearance  upon. 

Have  a  care  lest  some  beloved  notion,  or  some  darling  cei- 
encc,  so  prevail  over  your  mind  as  to  discolor  all  your  ideas. 


dIs-c6i,-or-a'tion,  « 

decoloration.] 

1.  The  act  of  discoloring. 

2.  Change  of  color ;  stain 
colorations  of  the  skin." 


Watts. 

[It.  discolorazione ;  Fr. 


Boyle. 

"  Spots  and  dis- 

ArlnUhnot. 


DIS-c6l'ORED  (-kiil'Inrd),  a.   1.  Having  the  color 

changed ;  changed  from  the  natural  hue.  Shak. 

2.    Variegated ;    diversified ;     party-colored. 

"  Discolored  fiowers."  B.Jonson.    ^^  Discolored 

mead."     Spenser. 

D|S-c6m'FJT  (djs-kum'flt),  r.  n.  [L.  dis,  priv.,  and 
configo,  to  fasten  ;  It.  sconfiggere  ;  Fr.  (t> con/ire.] 
[i.  discomfited  ;  pp.  discomfiting,  discom- 
fited.] To  scatter  in  flight ;  to  defeat ;  to  rout; 
to  overthrow ;  to  conquer  ;  to  vanquish ;  to 
overpower ;  to  subdue  ;  to  beat. 

The  Amalekites  smote  them,  and  discomfited  tliem  even 
unto  Honnah.  Sum.  xiv.  io. 

DJS-c6m'F|T  (dfs-kSm'fit),  n.  Defeat ;  rout ;  over- 
throw; discomfiture.  Milton, 

D|S-c6m'F1T-URE,  7t.    Defeat ;  overthrow ;  rout. 

Behold,  every  man's  sword  was  against  hi«  fellow,  and 
there  was  a  very  ifreat  discomfiture.  I  Sam.  xlv.  M. 

DlS-e6M'FQRT(dIs-kiim'furt),M.  1.  Want  of  com- 
fort ;  uneasiness ;  disturbance ;  disquietude. 

I  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stay  longer. 

It  would  be  my  disgrace  and  your  discomfort.     Shak. 

2.  Distress;  grief;  sorrow. 

What  mean  vou,  sir. 
To  give  them  this  discomfort  t    Look,  they  weep.      Shak. 

DIS-c6m'FORT,  V.  a.  [It.  disconfortare ;  Fr. 
deconforter.]  To  make  uneasy  ;  to  disturb  ;  to 
disquiet ;  to  sadden,     [r.] 

Though  I  distrust. 
Discomfort  you,  my  love,  it  nothing  must  Shak: 

tDlS-C^M'FORT-A-BLE,**.  1.  Melancholy  ;  with- 
out comfort.     "  TH.scnmfortahU^  cousin."  Shak. 
2.  Uncomfortable;  unpleasant.     "No  other 
news  but  discomfortahle.  Sidney. 

tDT«-c6M'FORT-.\-BLE-NESS,  rt.  Uncomforta- 
bleness ;  want  of  comfort ;  discomfort.  Sandys. 

DiS-COM-MftND',  r.  a.    To  blame  ;  to  censure. 

Neither  do  I  discommend  the  lofty  style  in  tragedy,  thryden. 

DiS-COM-MfiND'A-BLE,  rt.  Blamable  ;  censura- 
ble.—  See  Commendable,  [k.]  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

tDlS-COM-MftND'.\-BLE-NfeSS,  n.  Censnrablc- 
ness ;  blamableness.  Bailey. 

DlS-CCM-MgN-DA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  blam- 
ing ;  censure  ;  reproach,     [r.]  Ilaketcill. 


dI8-cqm-m£nd'5R,  «•    One  who  diwommend*. 

t  Dl8-('fpM-.Ml«'8IQN,  r.  a.  To  deprive  v.i  a  com- 
mission. Ahjy.  Laud. 

t  Dls-Co.M'.MQ-DATE,  r.  a.  To  Incommode. 
"  Wars  did  .  .  .  discommodate  tht  king."  Howell. 

Dlii-CQM-MOOE',  r.  a.  [i.  discommoded;  pp. 
discommoding,  discommoded.]  To  incom- 
mode ;  to  put  to  inconvenience,     [h.]     Bailry 

IiIS-CQM-M6'I>|-o08,  o.  Incommodious;  incon- 
venient,    [r.]  Speruer. 

Dls-CQM-MO'DI-oOs-LY,  ad.  In  a  discommodi- 
ous  manner,     [b.]        '  Craig. 

DlS-CQM-M6'I)(-Or8-Nft.S8,  n.  Inconvenience. 
"  The  discommodiousneM  of  the  place."   Sorth. 

Dl8-CQM-MOD'|-TY.  n.  Incommodity ;  disad- 
vantage; misfortune,     [r.]  Baron. 

dIs-COM'MQN,  v.  a.  L  To  deprive  of  the  right  of 
common. 

Thoii  disconimonesi  thy  neigh  hor'a  kine. 
And  wam'st  that  none  feed  on  thy  fleld  ure  thine.  Bp.  Hag. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  a  place,  aa 
of  a  university. 

Bishop  King,  then  vice-chancellor,  diteommonftl  three  or 
four  townsmen  together.  State  Trials. 

3.  {Imic.)  To  deprive  of  the  commonable 
Duality,  as  lands,  by  enclosing  or  appropriating 
them.  BurriU. 

dIS-c6mpA-NV,  r.  o.  To  deprive  of  company; 
to  dissociate,     [r.]  B.  Joiuon. 

t  dIs-CQM-PLEX'I9N  (dls-k9ra-pl€k'8hnn),  t>.  a. 
To  change  the  hue  or  color  of.  Beau.  &  FL 

DIS-UOM-PO§E'  (dl8-kom-p6/.'),  r.  a.  [Sp.  detcom- 
poner ;  Fr.  d/coniposer.]  [t.  discomposed  ;  pp. 
discomposing,  discomposed.] 

1.  To  disorder  ;  to  derange ;  to  disturb.  Steift. 

2.  To  perturb;  to  ruffle;  to  agitate;  to  dia- 
conccrt;  to  disquiet;  to  harass;  to  vex. 

III.  in  death,  it  shows 
Your  peace  of  mind  by  rage  to  discoinjiote.      Drfden. 

3.  t  To  displace  ;  to  discard. 

He  never  put  down  or  ditcootjHiied  a  eounieUor  or  near 
Ber\ant.  £acoit. 

Syn.  —  See  Disturb. 

dIs-COM-P6§ED',  p.  a.  Disturbed ;  ruffled  ;  un- 
easy. 

DiS-CQM-POif'f.D-NfesS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
discomposed  ;  disquiet ;  agitation.  Haie. 

t  D{S-c6M-PO-i>I"TIQN  (-zUh'),  n.  Inconsist- 
ency ;  disagreement.  Donne. 

DiS-CQM-POi-i'l  RE  (dl8-kom-|>«'zhur),  n.      1.  The 
state  of  being  discomposed  ;  disorder;  perturba- 
tion.   "  Discomposure  oi  m\n A."         Clarendon. 
2.  t  Inconsistency  ;  disagreement.        Boyle. 

DlS-COMPT'  (dls-kii<int'),  r.  o.  [Fr.  de.tcompter.] 
To  discount  —  See  Discoint.  Hudibras. 

DiS-CQN-CfcRT',  r.  a.  [i.  DISCONCEHTED  ;  pp. 
disconcerting,  disconcerted.] 

1.  To  throw  into  disorder  ;  to  undo,  as  a  con- 
certed plan  ;  to  frustrate ;  to  defeat. 

He  disconctrted  all  their  hopes  and  expectation*.       Hwnd. 

2.  To  discompose ;  to  confuse;  to  bewilder; 
to  derange  ;  to  disorder  ;  to  disturb. 

A  careless  gesture,  a  word,  or  a  look,  is  enough  l»  disrrm- 
rrrt  them.  Collier. 

tDlS-COX'C^RT,  n.  Want  of  concert.  "Our 
disroticert  for  their  defence."  Temple. 

Dli!»-CO.\-CER'TIQN,  n.  Act  of  disconcerting; 
discom])osure.  State  Trials. 

Dls-CQN-or'CIVE,  rt.  Not  conducive ;  obstruc- 
tive; hindering,     [r.]  Sejger. 

DlS-C9N-FeRM'.A-BLE,  rt.  Not  conformable  ;  dis- 
senting ;  not  complying  or  assenting.  "  Ih'scon- 
formahie  in  religion  from  us."     [u.]  Stow. 

DlP-rp.V-FOR.M'l-TY,  n.  Want  of  conformity. 
"  Disconfonnity  ttj  his  practice."   [ii.]  Barrow. 

DI.'*-C'0N-GRC'|-TY,  n.  Want  of  agreement;  un- 
likeness ;  disparitv.  "  That  much  diseongniil§ 
betwixt  him  [God]  and  us."  Mountagu. 

DlS-COX-NftCT',  r.  a.  [i.  disconnected  ; /^i. 
disconnecting,  disconnected.]  To  separate; 
to  disjoin  ;  to  break  the  ties  or  connection. 

The  Rniaropal  Chureh  of  Rngland,  befhre  the  rettntnatioa 
Cfinnrrtrd  willi  the  see  of  Rome,  since  then  dij/cammried. 
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DISCONNECTED 

d!s-CON-IVECT']PD,  p.  a.    Not  connected ;  sep- 
arate. Blair. 

dTs-CON-NEC'TION,  n.     Separation  ;   disunion. 
"  Distrust  and  disconnection."  Burke. 

dIs-C6N'S5-CRATE,  v.  a.    To  divest  or  deprive 
of  consecration  ;  to  desecrate,    [a.]     Andrews. 

t  DiS-CON-SENT',  V.  n.    To  disagree  ;  to  differ ; 
not  to  give  assent.  Miltoti. 

tDIS-CON'SO-LA-OY,  n.    The  state  of  being  dis- 
consolate ;  disconsolateness.  Barrow. 

DiS-CON'SO-LANCE,  n.  Disconsolateness. CVarA^. 

d!s-c6n'SO-LATE,  a.  [Old  Fi.  desconsole -,  Sp. 
descotisolado.] 

1.  Void  of  consolation  or  comfort ;  hopeless ; 
sorrowful ;  melancholy  ;  afflicted  ;  sad. 

The  ladies  and  the  kiiiphts,  no  shelter  nigh, 

Were  dropping  wet,  disconsolate,  and  wan.         Drydcru 

2.  Saddening  ;    gloomy.      "  The  disconsolate 
darkness  of  our  winter  nights."  Ray. 

DIs-c6n'80-LATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  disconsolate 
manner ;  sorrowfully. 

Dis-CON'SO-LATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
disconsolate.  Barroic. 

tDlS-CON-SO-LA'TIOiV,  n.  Want  of  comfort. 
"  Disconsolatioti  and  heaviness."  Bp.  Hall. 

DIS-CON-TENT',  n.  1.  "Want  of  content ;  unea- 
siness ;  dissatisfaction. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  dincnntent 

Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sou  of  York.         Shak. 

2.  A  discontented  person  ;  a  malecontent. 

Fickle  changelings,  and  poor  discontents.  Shak. 

dIs-CON-TENT',  a.    Discontented.      Hayward. 

DIS-CON-TENT',  v.  a.  [It.  discontentare ;  Sp. 
descontmitar.]  [i.  discontented  ;  pp.  discon- 
tenting, DISCONTENTED.]  To  dissatisfy  ;  to 
make  uneasy  ;  to  displease. 

Those  that  were  there  thought  it  not  fit 

To  discontent  so  ancient  a  wit  Suckling. 

DlS-CON-TENT't;D,  a.     Uneasy;  dissatisfied. 

These  arc,  beyond  comparison,  the  two  greatest  evils  in 
this  world:  a  diseased  body  and  a  (/tscottrt-K«ec/ mind.  Tillotson. 

DiS-CON-TENT'(;D-Ly,  ad.  In  a  discontented 
manner ;  with  discontent. 

DlS-CON-TENT'$D-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  dis- 
contented ;  uneasiness ;  dissatisfaction.  Daniel. 

t  DtS-CON-TENT'F^L,  a.     Discontented.  Howe. 

DIS-CON-TENT'ING,  a.  Giving  no  satisfaction  ; 
dissatisfying ;  displeasing.  Milton. 

DlS-CON-TENT'M^NT,  n.  The  state  of  being 
discontented  ;  uneasiness. 

The  politic  and  artificial  nourishing  of  hopes  ...  is  one  of 
the  best  antidotes  against  the  poisunofdi.fcontcntiuent.Ilacon. 

DlS-CQN-TIN'U-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  discon- 
tinued,    [r.]  Ih-,  Allen. 

DIS-CQN-TIN'U-ANCE  (dTs-kon-tln'yu-^ns),  n. 

1.  Want  of  continuance  ;  interruption ;  ces- 
sation ;  intermission.  "  Long  discontinuance 
of  our  conversation  with  him."  Atterbury. 

2.  {Law.)  The  termination  or  suspension  of 
an  estate  tail ;  a  species  of  ouster  of  a  freehold 
by  which  the  right  of  entry  was  taken  away  and 
the   issue   put  to   a  trial :  —  a   chasm    in    the 

E leading  ;  —  the  termination  of  an  action  at 
iw  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  plaintiff,  or  in 
consequence  of  the  plaintiffs  omitting  to  con- 
tinue the  process  or  proceedings  by  proper  en- 
tries on  the  record.  Bouvier.     Burrill. 

DiS-CON-TiN-y-A'TION,  n.  [It.  discontinua- 
zione  ;  Fr.  discontinuation.']  Disruption  of  con- 
tinuity ;  separation.  "  Discontinuation  of 
parts.  "  Newton. 

DlS-CQN-TIN'rE  (dis-kon-tln'yu),  v.  a.  [It.  dis- 
continuare  ;  Sp.  discontinuar  i'Fr.  discontinuer.] 

[».    DISCONTINUED;    pp.    DISCONTINUING,    DIS- 
CONTINUED.] 

1.  To  leave  off;  to  break  off;  to  intermit ;  to 
stop  ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

You  cannot  now  discontinue  these  obliging  otflces  without 
forfeituig  your  character  of  constancy.  Melmoth. 

2.  To  cease  to  take  or  receive  ;  as,  "  To  dis- 
contimte  a  periodical." 

Dls-c^N-TlN'VE,  V.  n.  1.  To  lose  continuity  ;  to 
suffer  disruption  ;  to  break.  Bacon. 
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2.  To  be  kept  from  possession ;  — with  from. 

Thou  shalt  discontinue  from  thy  heritage.      Jer.  xvii.  4. 

Dls-CON-TIN'r-?D-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being 

discontinued.  Scott. 

DIS-CON-TlN-U-EE'  (130),  n.  {Law.)  One  whose 
estate  is  discontinued.  Blackstone. 

DrS-CON-TIN'U-?R,  n.     One  who  discontinues. 

DTS-CON-TI-NU'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  discontinuity'] 
Want  of  continuity  or  absolute  contact,  [u.] 

Discontinuity  of  parts  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  opacity 
of  bodies.  Newton. 

dIs-CON-TIN-U-6R',  n.  {Law.)  One  who  discon- 
tinues ;  —  opposed  to  discontinuee.     Blacksto7ie. 

dIS-CON-TIN'U-OUS,  a.  1.  Not  continuous; 
broken  off ;  interrupted. 

2.  Wide  ;  extended  ;  gaping.  "  Disconiinu- 
ous  wound."  Milton. 

Discontinuous  function,  (Math.)  a  function  which 
does  not  vary  continuously  as  the  variable  increases 
uniformly.  Daeies  Sf  Peck. 

tDIS-CON-VEN'l5NCE,  n.  Incongruity;  dis- 
cordance; inconvenience.  imherhy. 

t  dIS-CON-VEN'I^NT,  a.  Inconvenient ;  unsuit- 
ed ;  repugnant.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

DIS'CORD,  n.  [L.,  It.,  <Sr  Sp.  discm-dia ;  L.  dis, 
priv.,  and  cor,  cordis,  the  heart ;  Fr.  discorde.] 

1.  Want  of  concord  or  harmonj' ;  disagree- 
ment ;  opposition ;  alienation  of  affection  ;  con- 
tention ;  strife.  "  He  that  soweth  discord 
among  his  brethren."  Proi\  vi.  19. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  combination  of  musical  tones, 
which,  not  being  adapted  in  nature  to  harmon- 
ize with  each  other,  sound  disagreeably  togeth- 
er;— dissonance  ;— opposed  to  concord.  Warner. 

Syn. — See  Disagreement. 

t  D{S-CORD',  V.  n.  To  disagree  ;  not  to  suit  ^^•ith. 
"  The  one  —  discording  with  the  other.".Bacon. 

That  produces   discord. 
CAawcer. 

DIS-CORD'ANCE,  ?„,  [It.  discordanza;^^.dis- 
DIS-CORD'AN-CY,  >  cordancia  ;  Fr.  discordance.] 
Want  of  concord  ;  disagreement ;  opposition  ; 


tD|S-CORD'A-BLE,    a. 

"  Discordahle  cause." 


inconsistency  ;  discord.  "  Discordancies  of  in 
terest."  Warton.  "The  discordatice  of  these 
errors."    Bp.  Horsley. 

DIS-CORD'ANT,  a.  [h.discors;  It.  discordanie ; 
Fr.  discordant.] 

1.  Wanting  agreement ;  being  at  variance  ; 
opposite  ;  incongruous. 

So  rarious,  so  discordant,  is  the  mind. 

That  in  our  will  a  dift'crent  will  we  find.  Drydeti. 

2.  Wanting  concord  ;  dissonant ;  inharmoni- 
ous ;  as,  "  Discordant  sounds." 

DIS-CORD'ANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  discordant  manner. 

DIS-CORD'ANT-NESS,  n.  Discordance,  [r.]  Scott. 

tDlS-CORn'Fl)L,  a.  Quarrelsome;  not  peacea- 
ble.    "  That  discordful  crew."  Spenser. 

tDIS-CORD'oys,  a.  Discordant;  dissonant.  "The 
discordous  iaxs."  Bp.  Hall. 

tDIS-COR'PO-RATE,  a.  Deprived  of  corporate 
privileges.  Proclamation  of  James  II. 

t  DIS-COUN'SgL,  V.  a.     To  dissuade.        Spenser. 

Dis'COUNT  (114),  n.  [It.  sconto ;  Sp.  descuento  ; 
Fr.  decompte.] 

1.  An  allowance  or  deduction,  according  to 
the  rate  of  interest,  for  money  advanced  before 
it  is  due  :  — an  allowance  on  a  debt  not  yet  due, 
in  consideration  of  immediate  payment :  —  a 
deduction  from  the  customary  price  i  —  act  of 
discoimting. 

2.  The  sum  deducted  or  refunded.  Swift. 

II  DIS-COUNT'  (114)  [dts-kbant',  .S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  dis'kbunt,  Wb.  Rces],  t\  a.  [It. 
srontare  ;    Sp.  descontar ;   Fr.  decompter.]      [i. 

DISCOUNTED  ;  pp.  DISCOUNTING,  DISCOUNTED.] 

1.  To  count  back  ;  to  pay  back,  or  by  a  coun- 
ter reckoning. 

Parvi«ol  discounts  arrears, 

By  bills  for  taxes  and  repairs.  Swift. 

2.  To  deduct,  as  a  certain  sum  or  rate  per 
cent. ;  as,  "  To  discount  four  per  cent." 

3.  To  lend  or  advance  money  iipon,  with  de- 
duction of  discount ;  as,  "  To  discount  a  note." 

KS'"  The  accent  [on  the  second  syllable]  is  proper, 
Imt  in  the  mercantile  world,  the  verb  is  very  com- 


DISCOURSE 

monly  made  to  bear  the  same  accent  as  the  noun." 

Smart. 

II  D1S-COI)nt',  v.  n.  To  lend  money,  deducting 
interest  at  the  time  of  the  loan.       '         Alasoti. 

D1S-Coi)nt'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  discounted- 
subject  to  discount.  Smart. 

DIS'COUNT-DAY,  n.  The  day  of  the  week  on 
which  a  bank  discounts  notes  and  bills.    Craig. 

DIs-COUN'TP-NANCE,  v.  a.    [Fr.  d^contenancer.] 

[t.    DISCOUNTENANCED  ;    pp.    DISCOUNTENANC- 
ING, DISCOUNTENANCED.] 

1.  To  abash  ;  to  put  to  shame. 

He  came,  and  with  him  Eve,  more  loth,  though  first 

To  offend,  discountenanced  both  and  discomixjscd.  Milton. 

2.  To  show  disapprobation  of;  to  discourage. 

Be  careful  to  discountenance  in  children  any  thing  that 
looks  like  rage  and  furious  anger.  Tillotson. 

DiS-COUN'Tt;-NANCE,  n.  Disfavor  ;  treatment 
tending  to  check  or  discourage  ;  disregard. 

He  patiently  bears  . . .  the  discountenance  he  meets  with 
from  a  wicked  and  profane  world.  Rogers. 


dis-coun't^.-nan-cje;r,  n 

tenances. 


DiS-C0UNT'5R,  n. 


One  who  discoun- 
Bacon. 
One  who  discounts.    Burke. 
DIS-COtjR'A^E  (dis-kur'sij),  v.  a.     [Fr.  decoura- 
ger.]      [i.  discouraged;  pp.  discouraging, 

DISCOURAGED.] 

1.  To  repress  the  courage  of ;  to  dishearten ; 
to  depress  ;  to  deprive  of  confidence ;  to  deter. 

Our  brethren  have  discouraged  our  heart,  saying.  The 
people  is  greater  and  taller  than  we.  tktit.  I.  28. 

2.  To  discountenance ;  to  seek  to  check ;  as, 
"  To  discourage  an  enterprise." 

Syn.  —  See  Deter. 

fDIS-COUR'A^E,  n.    Want  of  courage.     Elyol. 

DIS-COUR'A^E-A-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  discour- 
aged or  disheartened.  Bp.  Hall. 

dIS-COUR'A^E-MENT,  n.     [Fr.  decouragctnent.\ 

1.  The  act  of  discouraging.  Johnson. 

2.  State  of  being  discouraged ;  depression. 

Over-great  discouragement  might  make  them  desperate. 

State  Trials. 

3.  The  cause  of  depression  ;  that  which  dis- 
heartens. "  Preserving  to  the  end  under  all 
disco  uragetn  ents . ' '  Clarke. 

DIS-C0UR'A(?-5R,  n.     One  who  discourages. 

D|S-COURSE'  (djs-kors'),  n.  [L.  discursus  ;  It. 
corso ;  Sp.  discurso ;  Fr.  discours.] 

1.  The  power  or  the  act  of  the  understa^ 
ing,  by  which  it  passes  from  premises  to  consi 
^uences  ;  the  process  of  ratiocination  ;  reason- 
ing ;  reason. 

Sure  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse. 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unused. 
Keasoning,  or  discourse,  is  the  act  of  proceeding  fVom  cer- 
tain judgments  to  another  founded  on  them.  H'hately. 

2.  The  communication  of  thoughts  upon  any 
subject,  in  a  formal  manner,  whether  made  by 
%vriting  or  orally  ;  a  treatise  ;  a  dissertation  ;  a 
speech ;  a  sermon. 

My  intention  in  this  and  some  future  discoumes  is  to  let 
before  you  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion. 

/)'/'■  I'carce. 

3.  Mutual  intercourse  by  spoken  language ; 
conversation  ;  talk.  "  Sweet  discourse,  the  ban- 
quet of  the  mind."  Dryden. 

Syn. —  Sec  Conversation,  Speech. 

DIS-COURSE'  (djs-kors'),  v.  n.  [It.  discorrcre ;  Sp. 
discurrir  ;  Fr.  discourir.]    [i.  discoursed  ;  pp. 

DISCOURSING,  discoursed.] 

1.  To  pass  from  premises  to  consequences; 
to  reason.  "Brutes  do  want  that  quick  dis- 
coursing power."  Davies. 

2.  To  speak  or  communicate  thoughts  in  a 
formal  manner  ;  as,  "  To  discourse  upon  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul." 

3.  To  talk  ;  to  converse  ;  to  relate.  "  Stand 
not  to  discourse."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Speak. 

DIS-COURSE',  V.  a.    1.  To  treat  of ;  to  conve 

concerning  ;  to  discuss  ;  to  talk  over. 

Hard  arc  the  ways  of  truth,  and  rough  to  walk;  riMim 

Smooth  on  the  tongue  discoursed,  pleasing  to  the  ear.  IfUHU 

2.  To  give  forth  ;  to  utter ;  to  emit. 

Give  it  [the  pipe]  breath  with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  rf'> 
course  most  excellent  music.  Shak. 
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DISCRIMINATOR 


DI8-C6UR8E'L?8S,  o.  Having  no  discourse. 
"  Rash  and  di scour seless  brains."  Shelton. 

D|S-COURS'eR,  «■    One  who  discourses. 

D|8-C6URS'iNO,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  discours- 
es ;  reasoning ;  connected  thought.  "  Fears 
and  weak  discoursinga."  Bp.  Taylor. 

I)i!»-r6llR'.SIVE,  a.  1.  Piissinfj  from  antecedent 
to  consf(nicnt ;  reasoning  ;  discursive.   Milton. 

2.  Containing  dialogue ;  interlocutory.  "Dm- 
coursirr  scenes/'  Dnjdeti. 

3.  Conversable ;  communicative.  "  A  com- 
plaisant man,  very  free  and  discoursive."  Wood. 

I  Dl.S-rOUR'T(;-oOS  (dis-kUr'te-uso/dls-kOrt'yus) 
[dTn-kUr'chim,  S.  W. ;  dTs-kUr'ch?-a«,  /'.  ;  dls- 
kUr'tf-Qs,  y.  R.\  dIs-kUrt'yu8,  F.;  dT8-k8r'f?-uH, 
Jn. ;  dlKrkSrt'yiJs.  K.Sm.],  it.  [Fr.  di.icourtoi.s.] 
Wanting  in  courtesy,  or  good  manners;  un- 
courteous  ;  uncivil ;  uncomplaisant ;  rude. 

They  would  not  he  uncivil  or  iltAcourteoua  in  thworting 
the  mind  and  pli-asurc  of  their  company.  Harrow. 

0  dIS-COUR'T5-o0s-LV,  ad.    Uncivilly  ;  rudely. 

1  DlS-roiJR'Tg-OrS-NftSS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being discourteotis ;  incivility  ;  discourtesy.  Ash. 

DlS-COUR'Tp-SV,  n.  [It.  discortesia  ;  Sp.  des- 
cortesia  ;  Fr.  'discmirtesic]  Incivility ;  rude- 
ness; act  of  disrespect ;  discourteousness.  "As 
if  I  had  done  him  a  discoitrtesy."         Wiseman. 

tI)Is-COURT'SH|P,  n.  Want  of  respect ;  inci- 
vility ;  discourtesy.  B.  Jonson. 

nls'COlS,  a.  Flat  and  circular  like  a  disk  or 
quoit;  disk-shaped;  discoid.  Quincy. 

D|S-c6v'P-NANT,  c.  a.  To  dissolve  covenant  or 
contract  with.  Craig. 

Dj.s-cAv'pR  fdis-kav'?r),  v.  a.  [It.  di.scorrire ;  Sp. 
descubrir ;    Fr.   d*'Couvrir.  —  See   CovEii.]     [i. 

DISCOVERED  ;  pp.  DISCOVERING,  DISCOVERED.] 

1.  To  take  oft'  or  remove,  as  a  cover. 

For  the  greatness  of  thy  iniquity  arc  thy  skirts  tliscoreretl, 
■nJ  thy  hwl«  iiiiule  bare.  Jer.  xiii.  22. 

2.  To  expose  to  view ;  to  bring  to  light ;  to 
disclose  ;  to  lay  bare  ;  to  uncover  ;  to  show ;  to 
make  known  ;  to  reveal ;  to  tell. 

Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince.  Shak. 

Law  can  dixover  sin,  but  not  remove.  Milton. 

3.  To  find  out,  as  something  hidden  or  not 
known  before ;  to  ascertain. 

Harvey  dinrovercd  the  circulation  of  the  blood.      Godwin. 

He  shall  never  dixover,  by  any  alteration  in  mc.  my 

knowledge  of  his  mistake.  J'ojte. 

4.  To  find,  as  a  person  concealed ;  to  detect. 

ITp  he  starts, 
DiKovered  and  surprised.  Milton. 

5.  To  espy ;  to  descry. 

When  we  had  discovered  Cyprus,  we  left  it  on  the  left 
hand.  AcU  xxi.  3. 

Syn.  — See  Detect,  Find,  Invent,  Show, 
Tell. 

DTs-crtv'ER-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  discovered ; 
that  may  be  seen  ;  apparent.  Locke. 

Dl8-c6v'?R-5R,  n.   1.    One  who  discovers. 
2.  An  c.vplorer ;  a  scout ;  a  spy. 

Send  di*n>rererit  forth 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies.  Shak. 

tDJSc6v'eR-MfeNT,  n.   Discovery.        Fairfax. 

l)IS-c6v'5RT,  a.  {Law.)  Not  covert;  free  from 
matrimonial  ties.  Bouvier, 

I>Ts-c6v'5R-TURE,  n.    1.  Discovery. 

2.  (Law.)  Freedom  from  coverture  or  matri- 
monial ties.  Blackstone. 

1)1.S-c6v'?:r-y,  n.  1.  The  act  of  discovering  or 
finding  out.    "  Discoveries  of  dishonor."    Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  making  known  ;  disclosure. 
Such  a  ditcorery  ouftht  to  be  made  as  late  as  possible.  Sioifl. 

3.  Something  discovered. 

In  relifflon  there  have  been  many  ditcmxriet,  but  (in  true 
n-llKion,  I  mean)  no  mvcntions.  Trench. 

4.  {Law.)  The  revealing  or  disclosing  of  a 
inatter  by  a  defendant,  in  his  answer  to  a  bill 
tiled  for  that  purpose.  Burrill. 

Dlsj-CR.V'DLE,  r.  n.  &  a.  To  come,  or  take,  from 
the  cradle  :  —  to  burst  forth.  Ford. 

^^•^.-^KfilJ'lT,  n.  Want  or  loss  of  credit  or  favor; 
dishonor  ;  reproach  ;  disgrace. 

[Those  loose  and  frothy  declahncrs  who  have  brought  rfts- 

cretfir  on  cimiuence.  Blair. 


Syn.  —  /yiseredlt  n\fpn\Re»  the  ioM  of  credit ;  dit- 
gracr,  iti.ihonor,  and  ifnominy,  the  Iom  of  cfitpcni  or 
character.  A  bniikriipt  inrurH  dur.redil ;  a  diKmiRocii 
minister  or  an  e.x|>i>llcd  nWiAeM,  dijigrare ;  uiie  who 
failii  to  nerform  liis  duty,  dishonor ;  an  oflunder,  re- 
proach ;  a  fuloii,  ignominy.  —  ^eo  Infamv. 

DlS-CRfil)'|T,  r.  o.  [It.  screditare ;  Sp.  d^sacredi- 
tar;   Fr.  dt-crediter.  —  See  Credit.]     [t.   nis- 

CREDITED  ;  pp.  DISCREDITING,  DISCREDITED.] 

1.  To  distrust;  to  place  no  confidence  in  ;  to 
give  no  credit  or  belief  to  ;  to  disbelieve.  "  No 
informer  . . .  was  discredited."  Ilollatid. 

2.  To  deprive  of  credibility ;  to  destroy  trust  in. 

He  had  framed  to  himself  many  deceiving  promises  of  lit)?, 
which  1  hove  ilifcrcdiltd  to  him.  Skak. 

3.  To  make  disreputable  ;  to  make  less  rep- 
utable ;  to  bring  reproach  upon  ;  to  disgrace. 

Without  core,  .  .  .  our  virtues  will  be  often  ditcredited 
with  the  appearance  of  evil.  liui/ers. 

dIS-CR6d'|T-A-BLE,  a.  Disreputable;  disgrace- 
ful.    "  Discreditafjle  shift."  Blair. 

DTs-CR6D'lT-A-nLY,  ad.  In  a  discreditable  man- 
ner ;  disreputably. 

dIs-CR6d'|-TQR,  n.    One  who  discredits. 

DIS-CREET',  a.     [L.  discerno,  disrrefus,  to  sepi- 
■  rate,  to  discern  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  discreto;  Fr.  discret.l 
Having  discretion  ;    prudent ;    wise ;    circum- 
spect;  cautious;  not  rash. 

Fomsmuch  as  God  hath  showed  thee  all  this,  there  is  none 
so  diM;reet  and  wise  as  thou.  Uen.  xli.  V. 

Syn.  — See  CAUTIOUS,  Prudent. 

DlS-CREET'LY,  ad.  In  a  discreet  manner ;  pru- 
dently. 

D|S-CREET'N5SS,  n.    Discretion.  Johnson. 

DtS'CRp-PANCE  [dIs'kre-iAns,  .S.  W.  P.  E.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  djs-crSp'jnB,  Wb.  Maunder],  n. 
Difference ;  discrepancy.  Pearson. 

dIs'CRE-PAN-CV,  n.  [L.  discrepantia;  discrepo, 
to  sound  discordantly  ;  It.  discrepanza ;  Sp.  dis- 
crepaiwia ;  Fr.  discrepance.']  Difference  ;  dis- 
agreement ;  incongruity  ;  inconsistency.  "Dis- 
crepancy of  opinion."  Mountagu. 

A  great  deal  of  the  diacrepancy  observable  in  the  Gospels 
arises  from  omission.  I'cUey. 

dIs'CR^-PAnT    [dirs'kr?-p5nt,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  E.;    dj3-kr«p'?nt,  Wb.],a.     [It.  &  Sp.  dis- 
crepantc]     Different ;  disagreeing  ;  unlike. 
Are  not  all  laws,  discrepant  from  God's  laws,  evil?  Bp.  UalL 

t  DIS-CRETE',  V.  a.  [L.  discemo,  discretus.]  To 
separate  ;  to  divide^  Browne. 

DIS-CRETE'  [dis-kret',  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wb.;  dts'krst,  S.  Ash],  a.  \L.  discerno,  dis- 
cretus, to  separate.] 

1.  Separate ;  distinct ;  not  continuous./oAnson. 

2.  Disjunctive ;  discretive. 

"  I  resign  my  life,  but  not  my  honor,"  is  a  discrete  proposi- 
tion. JohiiMm. 

Discrete  proportion,  (Jlrith.)  is  one  in  which  the 
ratio  of  the  first  term  to  the  second  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  third  to  the  fourth,  hut  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
second  to  the  third  :  thus,  3  :  6 : :  8 :  16  ;  —  opposed  to 
a  continued  or  eeomotrical  proportion,  of  which  the 
ftdlowing  is  an  example  ;  3  :  6  :  :  12  :  24.  Da.  4"  P.— 
Discrete  quantity,  a  quantity  of  which  the  component 
parts  have  a  separate  and  distinct  existence  ;  thus, 
numbers  are  discrete  quantities,  being  composed  of 
separate  units.     Brande. 

»;»-"  This  word  and  its  companion  concrete,  one 
would  have  supposed,  should  have  the  same  accentua- 
tion in  all  our  pronouncing  dictionaries  ;  and  yet 
scarcely  any  two  words  are  more  differently  accented. 
The  accent  is  placed  on  the  last  syllable  of  concrete 
by  Dr.  Ash,  Buchanan,  Perry,  Entick,  and  Bailey  ; 
and  on  the  first  by  Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson,  ^^nli^h,  \V. 
Johnston,  and  Dr.  Kenrick.  Scott  accents  the  last 
syllable  of  concrete  when  an  adjective,  and  the  first 
when  a  substantive — a  distinction  very  agreeable 
to  analogy  ;  but  Entick,  directly  contrary  to  this 
analogy,  reverses  this  order.  Di<crel^  is  always  used 
as  an  adjective,  but  has  scarcely  less  diversity  of  ac- 
centuation than  concrete.  Dr.  Johnstm.  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Perrv,  and  Entick  accent  it  on 
the  last  syllable  ;  and  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Sheridan,  an<l  Bai- 
ley on  the  first. —  But  I  apprehend  the  accent  ouuht  to 
he'  placed  on  the  first  syllable  of  concrete  when  a  sub- 
stantive, and  on  the  last  of  both  words  when  adjec- 
tives."    Walker. 

It  may  be  seen  that  all  the  recent  authorities  place 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  discrete,  but  a 
majority  of  them  on  the  first  syllable  of  concrete. — 
See  Concrete. 

D|S-CB£"TIQN   (djs-krCsh'vn),  ».     [L.  discrOio  ; 


discerno,  disrretut,  to  separate ;  It.  dttcretione* 
Sp.  diacrecion  ;  Fr.  discr>^tiun. — Sec  Dimcern.J 

1.  t  Separation  ;  disjunction.  Mede. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  discreet ;  knowledea 
to  govern  or  direct  one's  Melf  properly ;  jui^ 
mcnt;  prudence;  capacity  for  wise  management. 

The  better  part  of  valor  Is  ditcretiim.  lOtak, 

fhucrrtiiin  is  the  perfection  of  n-oson,  and  a  gui<ir  to  via 

all  U>e  duties  of  Uf«.  AtUitom, 

3.  The  exercise  of  judgment  or  prudence. 

Was  it  ditcrtlirm.  lords,  to  let  this  man. 
This  honest  man,  wail?  Shnli, 

To  surrender  at  discretion,  to  deliver  up  one**  aolt 

to  the  discretion   of  anotiier  ;  to  lurrcnder  without 

stipulation  ofcunditiona. 

DIS-CR6"TI0N-AI.  (di«-kr«»h'iin-»l),  o.  I>cft  to 
discretion  or  choice  ;  discretionary.  "  IHaer*- 
tional  authority."  Bp.  lloraUy. 

DJS-CRfi"TJQN-.\L-LV  (di»-kr««h'un-»l-l?),  ad.  At 
pleasure  ;  at  choice.  Xare*. 

Dl8-CRft"TION.A-RY  (dis-krish'tjn-t-r?),  a.  FFr. 
diacrt'tionnaire.]  Left  to  discretion  ;  controlled 
only  by  judgment ;  discretional. 

The  miuor,  being  a  person  of  consummate  experiener.woi 
Invested  with  discretionary  iwwer.  Taller. 

DI8-CRE'T|  VE  [dis-krS'iiv,  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ; 
dls'kr^-tlv,  N.  A'.],  a.  (Loffic.)  Disjunctive ; 
noting  separation  or  opposition. 

A  discretire  proposition  is  that  which  is  opposed  to 
another  by  means  of  hut,  though,  yet,  Jtc,  which  ara 
called  discretice  coiijunclioua. 

D|S-CRE'T|VE-J.Y,  ad.    In  a  discretive  manner. 

DIS-CRI'MEJV,  n.  [L.,  a  separation.]  {Med.)  A 
bandage  lised  in  oleeding  on  the  forehead  or 
from  the  frontal  vein.  Dungliaotu 

DIS-CRIm'|-N.\-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  discrimi- 
nated ;  distinguishable,     [r.]  Bailey. 

DlS-CRlM'l-NAL,  rt.  [L.  diaeriminalis,  that  serves 
to  divide.]  Noting  a  line  between  the  hand  and 
the  arm  ;  —  called  also  the  dragon's  tail.  Brande. 

DJS-CRIM'I-NAN-CY,  n.  The  capability  or  power 
of  discriminating.'    [r.]  P.  Mag. 

D|S-CRIm'J-NATE,  r.  a.  [li.  discrimino,  diacrimi' 
natiis;  Sp.  discriminar.  —  See  Discern.]  [•'. 
dlscriminated;  pp.  discriminating,  dis- 
criminated.] 

1.  +  To  separate ;  to  select.  "  To  discriminate 
the  goats  from  the  sheep."  Barrow. 

2.  To  mark  as  distinct  or  peculiar;  to  distin* 
giiish  by  certain  tokens ;  to  perceive  the  differ- 
encc  of.  "  In  outward  fashions  .  .  .  disrrimimU' 
ed  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth."  Uammontl. 

Syn.  — See  Distinguish.  • 

DlS-CRlM'l-.\ATE,  r.  M.  To  make  a  distinction 
to  note  peculiarities  or  ditferences.         Cotcper 

DIS-CRIm'I-N.^TE,  o.  Discriminated;  distinct! 
"  No  discriminate  sex."  Bacon. 

DIS-CRIM'1-NATE-LY,  od.  With  discrimination  ; 
distinctly ;  discriminatively.  Johnson. 

DlSCRlM'l-XATE-N£ss,n.  Distinctness;  marked 
difference.    \n.]  Bailey, 

DIS-CRIm'|-\AT-|NG,  p.ct.  Marking  a  difference; 
distinguishing. 

D|S-rRTM-I-NA'TrQN,  n.  L  The  act  of  discrimi- 
nating ;  distinction. 

.\  satire  should  rxpnw  nothing  but  what  Is  mrrigfble. 
ami  make  a  due  disrriminntton  hetwrcn  thoae  that  are  ana 
those  that  are  nut  the  proper  olyecta  of  it.  Addtson. 

2.  The  faculty  of  discriminating  or  perceiv- 
ing differences  ;  discernment ;  penetration ;  as, 
"  A  person  of  nice  diacrimiHation." 

3.  Mark  of  distinction  ;  that  which  show* 
that  objects  are  regarded  as  unlike. 

Take  hce<l  of  abetting  any  factions,  or  applying  an  v  pub- 
lic discriminntitms  in  matters  of  rrliglon.  A'r»»  tAwrfea. 

Syn.  — See  Difference,  Discernment. 

DIS-CRlM'l-NA-TlVE,  a.  1.  That  discriminates 
or  distinguishes  ;  making  discrimination  ;  char- 
acterizing. "  Discriniiiiatire  badges."  Hale. 
2.  That  observes  distinction.  "  Diserimina- 
tire  Providence."  Mart. 

DlS-CRlM'I-.N'A-TlVE-LY,  ad.  With  discrimina- 
tion.    "  Diacriminatirely  used."  Mede. 

D|S-CRIM'I-.\A-TQR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  discrimi- 
nates or  distinguishes.  Hasiam. 
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DISCRIMINATORY 


I)|S-CRIM'I-NA-T0-RV,  a. 
'    discriminative. 


That  discriminates ; 
AtheiKBum. 


f  DJS-CRIM'I-NOUS,  a.    Dangerous.         Harvey. 

DIS-CRoWN',  v.  a.  \i.  DiscKowNED  ;  pp.  dis- 
crowning, DISCROWNED.]  To  deprive  or  di- 
vest of  a  crown.  Charles  I. 


\  DlS-CRtJ'Cl-AT-JNG,  a. 
in  the  extreme. 


Excruciating;  painful 
Browne. 


The  state  or  the  quality 
Barroio. 


t"DjS-CU'Bl-TO-RV,  a.  \li.  discidntorius.']  Fitted 
to  the  posture  of  reclining.  "  Custom,  by  de- 
grees, changed  their  cubiculary  beds  into  discu- 
bitory."  Browiie. 

t  njS-CUL'PATE,  c.  a.  [L.  dis  and  culpa,  culpa- 
ttis ;  Sp.  disculpar.']    To  exculpate.        Ashton. 

dIs-CUL-PA'TION,  n.  Exculpation,    [r.]    Burke. 

DIS-CUM'BgN-CY,  n.  [L.  diseumbo,  discumhens, 
to  recline  at  table.]  The  reclining  or  recum- 
bent posture  adopted  by  the  ancients  at  their 

.  meals ;  recumbency. 

The  Greeks  and  Bomans  used  the  custom  of  discnmbenci/ 
at  meals.  Browne. 

DIS-CUM'B?R,  V.  a.     To  free  from  an  encum- 
brance ;  to  disencumber ;  to  disentangle.  Pope. 
fD]S-CUB.E',v.  a.  [Ft.  discouvrir.]    To  discover. 

The  plain  truth  unto  me  discure.  Lydgate. 

■j-DIS-CUR'RgNT,  a.  Not  current.  Sir  E.Sandys. 

DJS-UUR'SION,  n.  [Fr.  discursion.']  The  act  of 
passing  from  one  thing  to  another  ;  gradation 
of  reasoning  or  argument.  llobbes. 

tDlS-CilR'SJST,  «.    A  disputer.  ,      L.Addison. 

DlS-CiJR'StVE,  a.    [Sp.  discursivo  ;  Fr.  discursif.'] 

1.  Proceeding  regularly  from  premises  to  con- 
.  sequences  ;  argumentative  ;  reasoning. 

There  hath  been  much  dispute  . .  .  whether  they  [brutes] 
■    have  a  kind  of  discuisife  faculty,  which  some  cull  reason.  Hale. 

2.  Roving;  desultory;  rambling.  "The  natu- 
ral and  discursive  motion  of  the  spirits."  Bacon. 

DIS-CiiR'SIVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  discursive  manner. 

DlS-CiJR'SJVE-NESS,  n 
of  being  discursive. 

DIS-CiJR'SO-RY,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
discourse  or  reasoning ;  discursive  ;  argumenta- 
tive. Bp.  Hall. 

DJS-CUR'SUS,n.  [L.]  (Logic.)  Ratiocination; 
argumentation ;  discourse.  Crabb. 

Dts'cys,  n. ;  L.  pi.  disci;    Eng.  pi.  discuses. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  f>i(SKO(.']     A  quoit ;  a  heavy  circular 
'     piece  of  iron  thro\vn  in  the  ancient  sports ;  a 
disk. 

From  Elatreus'  strong  arm  the  discus  flies.  Pope. 

DIS-CfjSS',  V.  a.  [L.  discutio,  discussus,  to  dash 
to  pieces,  to  scatter ;  dis,  asunder,  and  quatio,  to 
strike  ;  It.  discutere ;  Sp.  discutir ;  Fr.  discirter.l 
[i.  discussed  ;  pp.  discussing,  discussed.] 

1.  t  To  break  in  pieces.  Browne. 

2.  t  To  shake  off;  to  cast  aside. 

All  regards  of  shame  she  had  discussed.  Spenser. 

3.  To  debate ;    to  reason  upon ;    to   inquire 
:  into  ;  to  sift ;  to  examine  by  disputation. 

Men  are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a  question  rightly  as  when 
they  discuss  it  freely.  Macaulay. 

4.  {Med.)  To  scatter;  to  disperse;  to  resolve. 
"  A  pomade  ...  to  discuss  pimples."    Rambler. 

5.  (Law.)   To  exhaust  a  remedy  against  a 
■  principal  debtor  before  proceeding  against  the 

surety.  Biirri/l. 

^       Syn.  —  Discuss  the  point,  topic,  &c. ;   debate  tho 

question  ;  examine,  the  subject  or  question  ;  sift  the 
.   matter.     A  discussion  or  debate  is  carried  on  by  two 

or  more  persons  ;  an  examination  may  be  madu  liy  one 

only. 

DjS-ClJSS'-fR,  n.    One  who  discusses.     Johnson. 

DlS-CtJSS'JNG,  ro.    Examination.  Ayliffe. 

DIS-CUS'SION  (djs-kiish'un);  n.  [L.  discussio  ; 
It.  discussione ;  Sp.  discusion ;  Fr.  discussion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  discussing  or  sifting  ;  agitation 
,  of  a  question  in  order  to  some  determination  ; 

disquisition ;  examination. 

Whosoever  is  afrmd  of  submitting  any  question,  civil  or 
religious,  to  the  test  of  free  discussion,  is"  more  in  love  with 
his  own  opinion  than  with  truth.  Sp.  Watson. 

2.  (Med.)  Dispersion,  as  of  a  tumor.  Wiseman. 

3.  (Law.)  The  exhausting  of  a  remedy  against 
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a  principal  debtor,  before  proceeding  against  the 
surety.  Burrill. 

4.  (Math.)  The  operation  of  assigning  special 
values  to  the  arbitrary  quantities  which  enter  into 
an  equation  and  interpreting  the  results.  Eliot. 
Syn.— See  Agitation,  Discuss. 

DIS-CUS'SION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  discussion  ; 
discussive'.     [u.]  Ed.  llev. 

DIS-CUS'SIVE,  a.     (Med.)  Discutient.     Johnson. 

D|S-CUS'SI VE,  n.     (Med.)  A  discutient.     Smart. 

D(S-CU'TipNT  (dis-ku'shenl),  ti.  [L.  discutio,  dis- 
cutiens.']  (Med.)  A  medicine  to  disperse  morbid 
matter.  "  Repellents  and  discutients."  Wiseman. 

DJS-CU'TipNT,  a.  (Med.)  Dispersing  morbid 
matter;  discussive.  Dunglison. 

D{S-DAIN',  V.  a.  [L.  dediffnor ;  (^e,  negative,  and 
dignor,  to  deem  worthy  ;  It.  disdegnare  ;  Sp. 
desdenar  ;  Fr.  d'-daigner!]  \i.  disdained  ;  pp. 
DISDAINING,  disdained.]  To  regard  with  con- 
tempt ;  to  despise  ;  to  contemn  ;  to  scorn  ;  to 
consider  as  unworthy  or  unbecoming. 

There  dwelt  the  scorn  of  vice,  and  pity  too, 

For  those  who  did  what  she  disdained  to  do.     Waller. 

Syn.  —  See  Contemn. 
DI^-DAIN',  V.  n.    1.  To  consider  as  derogatory ; 
to  scorn. 

Two  potent  thrones,  that  to  be  less  than  gods 
Disdained.  Milton. 

2.  To  take  umbrage  ;  to  be  angry.  B.  Jonson. 

Dl^-DAIN',  w.  [It.  sdegno;  Sp.  desden;  Fr.  rft- 
dai7i.]  Indignation  united  with  contempt ;  scorn ; 
contempt ;  haughtiness. 

But  against  you,  yc  Greeks,  ye  coward  train, 

Gods!  how  my  soul  is  moved  with  just  rfisrfam.         Pope. 

Syn.  —  Sec  Contemn,  Haughtiness. 
DIS-DAIN'FUL,  a.     Full   of,  or  expre-ssing,  dis- 
dain ;  contemptuous  ;  scornful. 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 
Their  homely  ioys,  and  destiny  obscure; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.  Oray. 

Syn.  —  See  J'ASTiDious. 
DI§-dAiN'PUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  scornful  manner. 
DIS-DAIN'FUL-NESS,  n.      The  quality  of  being 
disdainful ;  contemptuousness ;  scorn.    Sidney. 

DI§-DAIN'ING,  n.     Scorn  ;  contempt.         Donne. 

D{§-DAIN'!SH-LY,  ad.    Disdainfully.  Vives. 

tDI§-DAIN'Oys,  a.  Disdainful.  "  A  disdainous 
and  grievous  look."  Sir  T.  Elyott. 

tDI^-DAIN'oyS-I.y,  ad.    Disdainfully.        Bale. 

Di§-DE'I-FY,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  quality  of 
being  a  deity.  Feltham. 

DI§-Di-A-PA'§ON,  n.  [Gr.  i5/f,  twice,  h<i,  through, 
and  n'aaiov,  all.]  (Mus.)  A  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to.  a  scale  of  two  octaves.  P.  Cyc. 

DJS-EA§E'  (djz-ez'),  n.  [dis  and  ease.  —  Norm. 
Fr.  desease.] 

1.  t  Want  of  ease ;  unquietness  ;  distress. 
"  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  disease." 

John  xvi.  33.    Wickliffe's  Translation. 

2.  Any  morbid  state  of  the  body  generally,  or 
of  any  particular  organ  or  part  of  the  body ;  any 
derangement  of  the  functions,  or  alteration  of 
the  structure,  of  the  animal  organs.       Brande. 

3.  Any  moral  or  mental  disorder. 

Though  all  afflictions  are  evils  in  themselves,  yet  they  are 
good  for  us,  because  they  discover  to  us  our  disease,  and  tend 
to  our  cure.  Tillotson. 

Syn.  —  Disease,  disorder,  distemper,  complaint,  and 
malady  all  denote  an  ill  state  of  health  ;  but  disease  is 
the  most  common  medical  term,  and  malady  is  the 
most  vague  and  least  common  of  tliese  terms,  and  dis- 
temper is  now  applied  chiefly  to  animals.  A  painful 
disease  ;  a  slight  indisposition,  illness,  complaint,  or  dis- 
order ;  sickness  of  the  stomach  ;  severe  sickness ;  a 
catching  distemper ;  a  common  malady.  Disease  in 
man  ;  distemper  iu  brutes. 

D|§-EA§E',  V.  a.  [i.  diseased  ;  pp.  diseasing, 
diseased.] 

1.  tTo  make  uneasy;  to  disturb.  Locke. 

2.  To  afflict  with  disease  ;  to  infect ;  to  dis- 
order.    "  Diseased  in  his  feet."   1  Kings  xv.  23. 

D{S-EA§En'  (d}z-5zd'),  p.  a.   Affected  by  disease ; 
distempered. 
S3rn.  — See  Sick. 

DI§-EA§'5D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  dis- 
eased ;  sickness  ;  morbid  state.  Burnet. 


DISENABLE 


tDI§-EA§EFiyL,  a 
ease. 

Diseascful  dainties,  riot  and  excess. 


Full  of,   or   causing, 

War, 

tDI§-EA^E'M(;NT,  »i.  Trouble;  disease.    BaemT 

DljJ-ED^ED'  (diz-ejd'),  a.  Deprived  of  the  edge  ; 
blunted ;  dulled  ;  cloyed.  Shak. 

DI§-ED'l-FY,  V.  a.    To  fail  of  edifying.  Waterton, 

DIS-?M-BARK',  V.  a.  [It.  sbarcare  ;  Sp.  desem- 
barcar;  ¥t.  df^sembarquer.]  [*'.  disemkarked; 
pp.  disembarking,  disembarked.]  To  land, 
as  troops,  &c.,  from  a  ship ;  to  carry  to  land  or 
to  shore.     "Disembark  my  coffers.  Shak. 

DIS-^M-BARK',  V.  n.     To  land ;  to  go  on  shore. 


There  disembark'infi  on  the  green  seaside. 
We  land  our  cattle,  and  the  spoil  divide. 


Pope. 


DIS-EM-BAR-KA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  disembark- 
ing or  landing.  Goldsmith. 

DIS-^M-BAR'RASS,  v.  a.  [It.  sbarazzare;  Sp. 
desembarazar ;  Fr.  d>^se>nbarrasser.]  [i.  disem- 
barrassed ;  pp.  disembarrassing,  disem- 
barrassed.] To  free  from  clog  or  embarrass- 
ment ;  to  set  free ;  to  extricate  ;  to  disengage. 

We  have  disnmharrassed  it  from  all  the  intricacy  which 
arose  from  the  different  forms  of  declension.  Blair. 

Syn.  — See  Disengage. 

DIS-5M-BAR'RASS-MENT,  n.  Deliverance  from 
embarrassment  or  perplexity.  Johnson. 

DIS-pjVI-BAY',  V.  a.  To  clear  from  a  bay.  Sherburne. 

dTS-PM-BEL'LISH,  v.  a.  [It.  disabbellire.]  To 
divest  of  embellishment.  Carlyle. 

DIS-?M-BIT'TjpR,  V.  a.  To  free  frcm  bitterness 
or  acrimony. 

Encourage  such  innocent  amusements  as  may  disenibillcr 
the  minds  of  men.  Addison. 

DIS-?M-BOD'lED  (-bSd'jd),  p.  a.  1.  Divested  of 
the  body. 

How  shall  I  know  thee  in  the  sphere  that  keeps 

The  rfiseiyiiorfterf  spirits  Of  the  dead?  Bryant. 

2.  Discharged  from  military  incorporation ; 
separated,  as  a  body  of  soldiers. 
Syn.  —  See  Incorporeal. 

DIS-^;M-B6d'Y,  v.  a.  [i.  disembodied  ;  pp.  dis- 
embodying," disembodied.] 

1.  To  divest  of  or  free  from  the  body. 

2.  To  discharge  from  military  incorporation 
or  assemblage.  Richardson. 

DIS-5M-BOGUE'  (dis-eni-bog'),  v.  a.  [Old  Fr. 
disemhoucher  ;  Fr.  embouchure,  the  mouth  of  a 
river.]     [t.  disembogued  ;  pp.  disemboguing, 

DISEMBOGUED.] 

1.  To  pour  out  or  discharge  at  the  mouth,  as 
a  river ;  to  give  vent  to  ;  to  empty. 

Rolling  down,  the  steep  Timavus  raves. 
And  through  nine  channels  diseinhoi/ues  his  waves.  Drf/dett. 

2.  To  cast  forth  ;  to  eject.  Beau.  Sg  PI- 

DIS-5M-BOGUE'  (dis-em-bog'),  V.  n.  To  gain  a 
vent ;  to  flow  forth. 

The  rivers  disembogue  into  the  sea.  Cheyne. 

DIS-pM-BOGUE'M?NT  (dis-em-bog'infnt),  n.  Act 
of  discharging  water  into  a  lake  or  sea.  Smart. 

DIS-pM-BO§'OM  (dis-em-bfiz'um),  v.  a.  To  sep- 
arate from  the  bosom.  Yomu/. 

DIS-gM-BoW'EL,  V.d.  [i.  DISEMBOWELLED;  pp. 
DISEMBOWELLING,  DISEMBOWELLED.]    To  take 

out  the  bowels  of;  to  eviscerate.  Phillips. 

DIS-PM-B0\^'E;RED  (-bbu'erd),  a.  Deprived  of  a 
bower,     [r.]  '  Bryant 

DIS-f^M-BRAN'GLE,  V.  a.  To  free  from  contest. 
"  Disembrangle  these  matters."  Berkeley. 

DIS-^M-BRoIl',  v.  a.  [Sp.  desembrollar.]  [i. 
disembroiled;  /3/9.  disembroiling,  disiJm- 
BROiLED.I  To  free  from  perplexity  or  confu- 
sion ;  to  disentangle. 

The  system  of  his  politics  is  disembroiled.         Addison. 

fDlS-EM'PIRE,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  empire  or 
command.  Speed. 

DIS-pM-PLOY',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  employment ; 
to  dismiss  from  service.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DIS-^N-A'BLE,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  power  or  abil- 
ity ;  to  disable ;  to  disqualify. 

Now  ape  has  overtaken  me,  and  want,  a  more  insuflfera- 
blc  evil,  has  wholly  disenabled  me.  J>rymn. 


A.  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y, 


A,  E,  I,  6,  tS,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U.  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL,-,    H^iri, 
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DISENAMOURED 

dIs-^.V-Am'OIRED  (-ilm'urd),  a.  Freed  from  the 
thraldom  of  love.  "  Don  Quixote  disenamotired 
of  Dulcinea  del  Toboso."  S/wUon. 

DIS-PN-CIIANT'  (12),  r.  a.  [Sp.  (U'umcatUar ;  Fr. 
d^aeiichaiUer.']  [e.  disenchantk!)  ;  pp.  kisen- 
CHANTINO,  nisKNCitANTEi).]  To  free  from  an 
enchantment;  to  deliver  from  the  power  of 
charms  or  spells. 

Where  arc  vour  pruiiiiacd  ai(l>,  your  charmt,  your  herbi, 
Your  dwp-'re»d  »cholar"«  apelU,  and  magic  rltea  F 
Can  all  then-  <li»-nchant  mo  1  Miunnger. 

Dls-eN-CHANT'gR,  w.  One  who  disenchants ; 
one  who  frees  from  enchantment. 

DI.^i-PN-CHANT'M^NT,  w.  The  act  of  disenchant- 
ing.    "  Disenchantment  of  Dulcinea."    iSheUon. 

Dl8-(;N-CHARM',  v.  a.  To  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  charms  or  fascination.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Dls-p\-CLO!JE',  V.  a.  To  throw  open,  as  some- 
thing that  has  been  enclosed.  Craig. 

Dli.s-6N-cDM'B5R,  V.  a.     [i.  disencumbeked  ; 

pp.    DISENCIMHEUINO,    DLSENCUMHEKEl).]      To 

free  from  that  which  encumbers  or  obstructs  ; 
to  disburden.  "  Disencumbered  from  her 
chains."  Young. 

DlS-(:.V-Cf;M'BpRED(dl8-?n-kBm'b?rd),p.a.  Freed 
from  encumbrance. 

DiS-f.N-ClTM'BRANCE,  n.  Freedom  from  any 
w  thing  that  encumbers  or  is  burdensome.  "  De- 
■.  sire  of  ease  and  disencumbrance."       Spectator. 

DTs-(;N-Dort"MeNT,  n.  The  act  of  divesting  or 
depriving  of  endowment.  Ec.  Rev. 

iIs-5N-FRAn'CH!§E,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  privi- 
leges or  rights  ;  to  disfranchise.  Booth. 

Dys-EN-FRAN'OHI^E-MeXT,  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
enfranchising; disfranchisement.  Booth. 

DlS-pN-GA^E',  V.  a.     [Fr.  d'gayer.]     [i.  disex- 

OAGEI)  ;    pp.  DISENGAGING,  DISENOAGEI).] 

1.  To  set  at  liberty  ;  to  set  free  ;  to  release  ; 
to  liberate  ;  to  extricate  ;  to  disentangle  ;  to 
separate  ;  to  disjoin  ;  to  detach. 

lie  ilitengaged  the  dart  with  pain.  Pitt. 

2.  To  set  free  from  any  obligation,  attach- 
ment, or  pursuit ;  to  withdraw ;  to  wean. 

We  ahnnld  . .  .  (lifengape  our  niind«  from  other  things, 
that  we  m«;r  t}ie  more  effectually  attend  to  the  new  object 
which  we  wish  to  reniemher.  Beattie. 

Syn.  —  To  dUmsnge  signifies  to  free  from  engage- 
ment ;  to  disentangle,  to  free  from  entanglement ;  to 
dinfmbarrojis,  to  free  from  emharrassmcnt ;  to  extricate, 
to  free  from  perplexity  or  danger.  Di.ie.n^age4  from 
covnmnn  pursuits  ;  disentangled  from  party  alliances  ; 
disembarrassed  from  doht ;  eztrir^ited  from  oppression 
or  from  ruin  ;  released  from  an  cngagument ;  liberated 
from  prison. 

Dl.S-px-GA(J[E',  V.  n.  To  set  one's  self  free;  to 
withdraw  the  affections. 

Providence  gives  u«  notice,  by  sensible  declensions,  that 
we  may  duungage  from  the  world  by  degrees.  Collier. 

UlS-jp.V-GA^ED'  (dis-en-gajd'),  a.  Not  engaged  ; 
being  at  liberty  or  at  leisure  ;  vacant.  "  A  free 
and  diseugtgcd  manner."  Spectator. 

Dl8-pN-GA(?'pD-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being 
disengaged  ;  disengagement ;  disjunction. 

Dls-e\-GAQE'.Mp\T,  n.     [Fr.  di!f/a/ement.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  disengaged  ;  release  or 
freedom  from  an  engagement  or  obligation. 
"  Disengagement  from  earthly  trammels." 

Sir  W.  Jones. 

2.  Freedom  of  attention  ;  vacancy.   Johnson. 

DTS-f,X-NO'BLE,  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  that  which 
ennobles  ;  to  render  ignoble  ;  to  disgrace. 

An  unworthy  behavior  degrades  and  </iseniioW«  a  man. 

Ouartlian, 

nls-px-ROLL',  r.  a.  To  remove  out  of  a  roll.  Donne. 

DlS-gN-SLAVE',  v.a.  To  redeem  or  set  free  from 
slavery  ;  to  manumit ;  to  disinthrall.  Sottth. 

DTS-PN-TAn'GLE  (-tang'gl),  V.  a.     [i.  niSENTAN- 

OLKD;    pp.  DISENTANOI.INO,  DISENTANGLED.] 

fv  »  ?-^^  *^''"'"  entanglement;  to  loose  from 
that  which  is  interwoven  or  connected  ;  to  un- 
ravel; as,  ''To  disentnnqf*  a  skein  of  thread." 
^.  lo  set  free  from  impediments  or  difficulty; 
to  disembroil ;  to  disengage  ;  to  separate. 

caiSJ^™"",!  '"'iJ!?^'''  ''jr''.  t"  '""'•tangle  our  idea  of  the 
cause  nrom  the  effert  by  which  we  arc  led  to  know  it.  Hurte. 

Syn.— See  Disengage. 
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DI8-5N-TAN'GLE-M£NT  (dta-fln-ting'gl-mJnt),  n. 
The  act  of  disentangling,  unravelling,  or  freeing 
from  difficulty.  l^arton. 

Dls-(;\-TER',  V.  a.      See  Disinter.        Broione. 

dIs-PN-THRALL',  v.  a.  To  release  from  thral- 
dom ;  to  set  free.  —  See  Disinthrall.  South. 

dIs-(;N-THRONE',  v.  a.    To  dethrone. 

To  diiK-Htlironi  the  King  of  heaven  we  war.  Milton. 

DlS-tJN-Ti'TLE,  t!,  «.  To  deprive  of  claim  or  title. 

Every  ordinary  offence  does  not  disentitle  a  s<jn  to  the  love 
of  his  father.  South. 

DfS-?N-T6MB'  (dTs-?n-t8m'),  V.  a.  To  take  out  of 
a  tomb ;  to  disinter.  Tallmadge. 

t  DiS-pN-TRAIL',  V.  a.  To  divest  of  the  entrails, 
bowels,  or  intestines  ;  to  disembowel.    Spenser. 

dIS-^N-TRAnce',  v.  a.  To  awaken  or  restore 
from  a  state  of  trance.  Htddibras. 

dIs-PN-TWFne',  v.  a.  To  free  from  the  state  of 
being  entwined ;  to  untwist.  Byron. 

DI§-ERT',  a.   [L.  disertus.]  Eloquent,  [r.]  Boag. 

DIS-ER'T(-TOde,  n.  [L.  disertitudo.]  Elo- 
quence,    [k.]  Clarke. 

DlS-5S-PoO?E',  V.  a.  To  separate  after  faith 
plighted  ;  to  prevent  from  espousal. 

Such  was  the  ruge 
Of  Turnus  for  Lavinia  (liivi>f>oiovJ.  MQton. 

D!s-es-TAB'LlSH,  V.  a.  To  overthrow ;  to  un- 
settle,    [h.]  A'.  E.  Elders. 

DlS-pS-TEEM',  w.  Slight  regard ;  disregard;  want 
of  esteem ;  disfavor  ;  dislike.  "  They  go  on  in 
opposition  to  general  disesteem."  Tatler. 

d!s-?:S-TEEM',  v.  a.  To  regard  slightly  ;  to  reck- 
on of  little  account ;  to  hold  in  slight  contempt. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  diaesteem  or  dissuade  the  study 
of  nature.  Locke. 

DlS-?S-TEEM'5;R,n.  One  who  disesteems.  Boyle. 

DlS-feS-Tl-MA'TION,  n.  Want  of  esteem  ;  dis- 
respect; disesteem.  Reynolds. 

t  DIS-EX'eR-CI§E,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  exercise. 
"  By  disexercising  .  .  .  our  abilities."        Milton. 

t  DIS-fAn'CY,  v.  a.    To  dislike.  Hammond. 

dIS-FA'VOR,  n.     [It.  disfarore ;  Sp.  disfavor.] 

1.  Want  of  favor  ;  unpropitious  regard  :  dis- 
countenance ;    disesteem  ;  disregard. 

The  least  thing  which  shall  be  offered  in  dinfaror  to  the 
established  church.  Al)p.  Dawn. 

2.  The  state  of  being  out  of  favor  ;  a  state  of 
unacceptableness. 

with  both  [God  and 
S/jelman. 

3.  An  ungracious  or  unkindly  act.  "  He 
might  dispense  favors  and  disfavors  according 
»-^  !,:„  „,„«  „i„-,*:„„  •'  Clarendon. 


After  his  sacrilege  he  was  in  dinfaio 
man]. 


to  his  own  election. 

dIs-FA'VOR,  v.  a.     [It.  disfavorire.] 

1.  To  discountenance ;   to  oppose  by  mani- 
festing disapproval. 

Appius  Claudius  .  .  ,  disfavored  tlic  bctions  of  great  men. 

Haleiyh. 

2.  To  render  unseemly ;   to  mar  the  appear- 
ance of.  B.  Jonson. 

tDlS-FA'VOR-A-BLE,   a.    Unfavorable.     "For- 
tune disfavor  able."  Stow. 

t  d!s-FA'VQR.A-BLY,  ad.    Unfavorably. 

Jilountagu. 

dIs-PA'VQR-5R,  n.    One  who  disfavors.     Bacon. 

DiS-FEAT'URE  (dIs-fSt'yur),  v.  a.    To  deprive  of 
features ;  to  disfigure ;  to  deform.        Coleridge. 

dIs-fTg-V-RA'TIQN,  n.     [It.  di^figttrazione ;  Sp. 

des^guracion.] 

1.  Act  of  disfiguring ;  disfigurement.  Johnson. 

2.  Injury  to  appearance;  the  result  of  disfig- 
uring; deformity.  Shaftesbury. 

DIs-FIg'PRE  (dls-ftg'yi.ir),  r.  a.  (^It.  disfunirare  ; 
Sp.  desfignrnr  ;  Fr.  deffgurer.]  [i.  DiSFlOfRED  ; 
pp.  DisFiotuiNO,  DlSFioiRED.J  To  injure  or 
mar  the  form  or  appearance  of ;  to  deform  ;  to  de- 
face, "  Dis'gurrd  with  their  wounds,"  Addison. 
Syn,  — Pee  Deface, 

dIs-FIg'VRE-M£NT,  n.    A  marring  of  figure  or 
beauty ;  defacement.  Hume. 


Any  particular  meinbtr  may  be  ditfnnrUted.  or  1 

Klaie  in  the  ror|>.inili»ii.  by  artmg  contrary  to  Ihr 
IS  moaety,  or  laws  of  the  land.  JUai 


DISGRACE  FUL 

DlS-FlG'V-RgR,  n.    One  who  disfigure*.   Clarko. 

dIs-f6r'(:8T,  r.a.    See  DwAFFoawT.  Johnson. 

D1s.FRA.\'CH|i^E  (dT«-frtn'chi>!),  r.  a.  [It.  tfiu 
francare.]  [t.  disfua.nciiimeu  ;  pp.  uihfkaN' 
ciii.Hi.vG,  DisFKANCHiHED,]  To  deprive  of  char* 
tered  rights ;  to  deprive  of  any  priviieget  or  im- 
munities of  a  citizen, 

laws  of 
MaeMome. 

Dls-FRA.N'CH|!<En  (dI».franVl.jwl),  p.  a.  De- 
prived  of  privileges, 

dI8-FRAn'CHI^E-m6nt,  n.  The  act  of  disfran- 
chismp,  or  the  state  of  being  disfranchised  ;  de- 
privation of  privileges,  Burke. 

tDlS-FRi'AR,  V.  a.  To  divest  of  the  state,  con- 
dition, or  order  of  a  friar.  Sandys. 

Dls-FiJR'NISII,  V.  a.  To  unfumish;  to  deprive; 
to  strip  ;  to  divest ;  to  dismantle.  Shak. 

tpT8-FUR'N|-Tf:RE,  w.  The  act  of  disfnmisb- 
ing  ;  a  divesting ;  a  deprivation.         Mountagtt 

t  D|§-GA9E',  v.  a.     To  disengage.  HoVand. 

Diif-GAL'LAXT,  r.  a.    To  deprive  of  gallantry  or 

B.  Jonson. 


To  deprive  of  the  oma- 
Drummond. 

[Fr.  degamir.']      [i.  dis- 

DISOARNI8HING,     DIHOAR- 


courage.  [r.J 

DI§-GAR'LA.\D,  tJ.  O. 
ment  of  a  garland. 

Dl§-GAR'NI8fI,  V.  a. 

GARNISHED    ;       pp. 
NISHED.] 

1.  tTo  strip  of  ornaments.  Martin, 

2.  To  take  guns  from,  as  a  fortress ;  to  dis- 
mantle; todisfumish;  to  divest.  Hall. 

DI§-gAr'RI-SON  (-g8r'r?-«n),  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
a  garrison.  Dr.  Hewyt. 

dIs-GAV'^L,  v.  a.  (Law.)  To  deprive  lands  of 
that  principal  quality  of  gavelkind  tenure  by 
which  they  descend  equally  among  all  the  sons 
of  the  tenant.  BurrilL 

t  D^-G  LO'Rl-FV,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  glory.  Milton, 

DI§-G0R9E',  r.  «.  [Fr.  dyorger;  de,  from,  and 
gorge,  the  throat.]     [t.  disooroed  ;  pp.  dis- 

OOROING.  DISGORGED.] 

1.  To  discharge  from  the  throat  or  stomach 
through  the  mouth  ;  to  spew  ;  to  vomit. 

From  the  distant  shore  thev  loudlv  Uuehed 
To  see  his  heaving  breast  diAyorgt  the  briny  draught.  Orfdau 

2.  To  pour  out  with  violence ;  to  eject. 

Four  infernal  tivers,  that  ttinjoitir 

Into  the  burning  lake  their  balvnil  atreama.        MitUm, 

3.  To  yield,  as  something  held  WTongfully ;  t« 
give  up ;  to  relinquish  ;  to  surrender.  D.  W'ehster. 

dI§-GOR9E'M(;.\T,  n.     The  act  of  disgorging. 

Loathsome  disf/orgenu-ntt  of  their  wicked  blasphrinin. 

/?;..  ffalU 

t  Dl§-G0S'P5L,  r. «.  To  pervert  the  gospel.  Milton: 

dIs-GRACE',  n.  [It.  disgrazia  ;  Sp.  desgracia ; 
Fr.  disyrdce.] 

1.  State  of  being  out  of  favor ;  degradation. 
Pray  Heaven,  he  sound  not  my  dingraet.  Shttk. 

2.  A  state  of  ignominy  ;  dishonor ;  shame , 
reproach;  infamy;  disrepute  ;  opprobrium  ;  dis'. 
credit. 

This  deep  disfp^rr  in  bnHherhood 
Touehe*  me  deeper  than  you  can  iiitagine.  .SAnt. 

3.  Cause  of  shame,  dishonor,  or  reproach. 

What  a  ditgraee  if  is  to  me  to  remember  thy  name!  SIhU: 

4.  t  An  act  of  unkindness  ;  a  disfavor.  Sidney. 
Syn.  — See  Discredit,  Infaxv. 

Dl9;-GRACE',  r.  a.  [U.  f'isgraziare ;  Sp.desgra- 
ciar;  Fr.  dia'jracier.'\    [i.  I)Isgr.\ced  ;  pp.li^s 

GRACING,  DISOHACED.J 

1.  To  put  out  of  favor.  "  The  minister  wnc 
disgraced."  Johnaotu 

d.  To  bring  shame,  dishonor,  or  a  stain  upon  , 
to  subject  to  reproach  ;  to  discredit.  "  His  ig- 
norance disgraced  him."  Johnson. 

3,  To  treat  ignominionsly ;  to  dishonor  ;  lo 
degrade. 

[lie]  diso'^etd  me  in  my  happy  victories.  SAoK 

Syn.— Sec  .\BA8E,  Dearade. 

Dlif-GR.VCE'Fl'^I.,  a.  Shameful;  ignominious, 
dishonorable;  base;  mean;  vile;  scandalous 
"  Disgraceful  language."  £p.  Tayl»r 

Syn.— See  Basb. 


MiEN,  SfU;    m6ve,  NOE,  86N  ;    bOlL,  BUR,  rOLE.— (;•,  (?,  ^,  i,  soft;   C,  G,  c,  j,  hard;    ?  «.»  «.    ^'  as  p-..  — TIMS',  this. 


DISGRACEFULLY 

DI§-GKACE'Fi)l-LY,  ad.  In  a  disgraceful  manner. 

DtS-GRACE'FiyL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
disgraceful ;  ignominy ;  disgrace  ;  shamefulness. 

dI§-GRA'C5R,  n.    One  who  disgraces. 

DI§  GRA'CIoyS  (dTz-gra'shus),  a.  [It.  disgrazio- 
so.'\     Unpleasing;  ungracious.  Shak. 

t  DT§-GRA'CJVE,  a.  That  disgraces;  disgraceful, 
[it.]  Feltham. 

t  dT§-GRADE',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  an  order  or 
dignity ;  to  degrade.  Cowell. 

+  Dl^-GRAD'|NG,  n.  {OM  Eng.  Law.)  The  de- 
priving of  an  order  or  dignity.  Burrill. 

f  dIs'GRE-GATE,  v.  a.  [Fr.  disgreger.']  To  sep- 
arate ;  to  disperse.  More. 

DI§-GUf§E'  (djz-giz'),  V.  a.    [Fr.  d^g^dser.']     \i. 

DISGUISED  ;  pp.  DISGUISING,  DISGUISED.] 

1.  To  conceal,  or  change  the  appearance  of, 
as  by  an  unusual  dress  ;  to  mask  ;  to  muffle. 

And  she  put  her  widow's  garments  off  from  her,  and  co%'- 
ered  her  with  a  cloak,  and  itisyitiaeit  herself.  Bible,  1551. 

2.  To  hide  by  a  counterfeit  appearance ;  to 
dissemble ;  to  feign. 

When  we  are  touched  with  some  important  ill,  . . . 
Sorrow  nor  joy  can  be  disguised  by  art.  Dnjden. 

3.  To  change  in  manners  or  behavior  by  the 
■use  of  spirituous  liquor ;  to  make  drunk ;  to 
intoxicate. 

The  whole  magistracy  was  pretty  well  disguised.  Spectator. 

D{^-GUISE'  (diz-glz'),  n.  1.  A  dress  intended  to 
conceal  the  person  who  wears  it ;  a  counterf^ 
dress ;  a  mask. 

In  which  disgtiise 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender.  Shak. 

2.  A  false  appearance ;  counterfeit  semblance. 

False  oaths,  false  tears,  deceits,  disguises.  Pope. 

3.  The  change  produced  in  the  manners  or 
behavior  by  drinking  spirituous  liquor ;  intoxi- 
cation. Shak. 

DIS-GUI§ED'  (diz-gizd'),  p.  a.  1.  Changed  by  a 
disguise  or  mask  ;  disfigured. 

2.  Intoxicated  or  affected  by  drink. 

D!§-GUl§eD-LY  (djz-glz'ed-le),  ad.  With  dis- 
guise ;  by  means  of  a  disguise.  Todd. 
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DI§-GUI§'eD-NESS,  n. 
guised.     [r.] 


The  state  of  being  dis- 
Bp.  Hall. 


t  DI^-GUl^E'MgNT,  n.    Disguise.  Sidney. 

DI§-GUr§'pR  (djz-glz'er),  n.     One  who  disguises. 

Dl§-GUI§'jNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  uses  or 
practises  disguises.  Donne. 

2.  Theatrical  pastime ;  frolic  in  masks  ;  mum- 
mery. B.  Jonson. 

Dj§-GUST',  n.     [Fr.  df^goiit.] 

1.  Aversion  of  the  palate ;  great  disrelish  or 
distaste ;  nausea ;  loathing.  Johnson. 

2.  Dislike  ;  repugnance  ;  extreme  displeas- 
ure.    "  Dark  disgust  and  hatred."        Thomson. 

Syn.  —  See  Displeasure,  Repugnance. 

DIS-GUST',  V.  a.  [L.  dis,  priv.,  and  gusto,  to  taste ; 
It.  disgustare ;    Sp.   disgttstar ;    Fr.   dr'go&ter.] 

[i.  DISGUSTED  ;  J)p.  DISGUSTING,  DISGUSTED.] 

1.  To  raise  aversion  in  the  stomach.  Johnson. 

2.  To  produce  in  the  mind  the  feeling  of  aver- 
sion, disrelish,  or  dislike  ;  to  offend ;  to  dis- 
please; —  usually  with  at  or  with.  "For  fear 
of  disgusting  the  English." 

Those  uncnlarged  souls  are  disgusted  with  the  wonders 
■which  the  microscope  has  discovered.  Walts, 

DJS-GUST'FIJL,  a.  Nauseous ;  causing  aversion  ; 
disgusting.  "  The  most  disgustful  task  that 
ever  I  undertook."  Stcift. 

D|S-GUST'FXyL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
aisgustful.  Sir  Wm.  Jones. 

UJ§GUST'ING,  p.  a.    Causing  disgust ;  offensive  ; 
odious ;  hateful ;  loathsome. 
Syn.  —  See  Offensive. 
Dl§-GUST'ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  manner  to  disgust. 

DISH,  n.  [A.  S.  disc,  a  dish,  a  table  ;  Dut.  disch  ; 
Ger.  tiscn;  W.  dysgl.  —  "With  the  consent  of 
all,  says  Wachter,  from  the  Gr.  i5((r/foc,  L.  discus 
(a  plate,  a  quoit]  ;  and  so  called  from  the  shape." 
Richardson.  —  See  Dais,  Disk,  and  Desk.] 


1.  A  broad,  shallow  vessel  in  which  food  is 
served  up  at  the  table. 

2.  Food  served  in  a  dish ;  a  particular  kind 
of  food.     "  A  dish  fit  for  the  gods."  Shak. 

What  needs  of  dainty  dis/ies  to  devise?  Spenser. 

3.  A  hollow  place  in  a  field  ;  cavity.     Clarke. 

4.  {Mining.)  A  trough  about  twenty-eight 
inches  long,  six  wide,  and  four  deep,  in  which 
ore  is  measured.  Carew. 

DISH,  V.  a.    \i.  DISHED ;  pp.  dishing,  dished.] 

1.  To  serve  in  a  dish.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  hollow  or  dish-like.  Carey. 

3.  To  cheat,  ruin,  or  frustrate.  [Low.]  Smart. 

DIS-HA-BlL'l-TATE,  v.  a.  [dis,  priv.,  and  habili- 
tate.'l     To  disqualify  ;  to  disentitle,  [r.]    Todd. 

DIS-HA-BILLE'  (dls-si-bil'),  a.  [Fr.  deshabill>!.] 
Loosely  or  carelessly  dressed.  Dryden. 

DIS-HA-BIlLE'  (dTs-?-bir),  n.  [Fr.  d<'shahilk.] 
Undress  ;  loose  dress ;  —  written  also  deshabille. 

We  have  a  kind  of  sketch  of  dress,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
among  us,  called  a  dishabille;  every  thing  is  thrown  on  with 
a  loose  and  careless  air.  Guardian. 

fDlS-HAB'JT,  V.  a.  To  drive  from  an  abode  or 
habitation  ;  to  dislodge.  Shak. 

tDIS-HAR-MO'NJ-OUS,  a.  Wanting  harmony; 
unharmonious  ;  discordant.  Hallywell. 

tDIS-HAR'MO-NY,  n.  Want  of  harmonv  ;  dis- 
cord.   "  Disharmony  in  t\i&ia.cv\ties."Glanville. 

DISH'CLOTH,  n.  A  cloth  for  wiping  dishes  ;  a 
dishclout.  Smart. 

dIsh'CL6x)t,  n.  A  cloth  for  wiping  dishes.  Shak. 

DIS-HEART'EN  (dts-hart'tn),  v.  a.  [i.  DISHEAUT- 
ened  ;  ;jp.  disheartening,  disheartened.] 
To  deprive  of  heart,  courage,  or  hope ;  to  dis- 
courage ;  to  deject ;  to  depress  ;  to  dispirit. 

Be  not  disheartened,  tl\en  nor  cloud  those  looks 

That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene.  Milton. 

Syn. —  See  Deter. 

dIS-HEART'EN-Ing  (dis-har'tn-lng),  p.  a.  Caus- 
ing dejection  ;  discouraging. 

DIS-HEART'EN-ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  to 
cause  dejection ;  discouragingly.  Bailey. 

DISHED  (disht),  p.  a.  1.  Served  up  in  a  dish.  Shak. 

2.  Hollowed  like  a  dish  ;  excavated. 

3.  lluined ;  frustrated.     [Vulgar.]        Carey. 
Dished  wheel,  a  conical  wheel,  or  a  wheel  of  which 

the  spokes  incline  outward  from  a  plane  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  hub  at  their  points  of  insertion.       Bigelow. 

t  DI^-HEIR'  (diz-ir'),  v.  a.  To  disinherit.  Dryden. 

t  D|S-HELM',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  helm  or 
helmet.  Berners. 

tDIS-HER'l-§ON  (dis-her'e-zn),  n.  Disinherison. 
"  The  disherison  of  you  and  your  posterity. "//a//. 

t  DiS-HER'IT,  V.  a.    To  disinherit.  Spenser. 

t  D1S-HER'}T-ANCE,  n.     Disinheritance. 

Beau.  §  Fl. 
d!S-HER'IT-OR,  n.     {Law.)    One   that  puts   an- 
other out  of  his  inheritance.  Crabb. 

DI-SHEVpL  (de-ehev'el),  v.  a.  [Fr.  df'cheveler  ; 
de,  or  dis,  priv.,  and  cheveu,  hair.]  \i.  dishev- 
elled ;  pp.  dishevelling,  dishevelled.]  To 
spread  disorderly  and  loosely,  as  the  hair. 

And  mourning  matrons  with  dishevelled  hair.      Dryden. 

Dl-SHEV'?L,  V.  n.    To  be  spread  without  order. 

Their  hair,  curling,  dishevels  about  their  shoulders.    Herbert, 

dIsh'FUL,  w.  As  much  as  a  dish  will  hold.   North. 

DISH'ING,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  dish ;  dish- 
like ;  concave  ;  hollow  ;  —  applied  particularly 
to  wheels  of  which  the  spokes  incline  outwards 
from  a  plane  perpendiciilar  to  the  hub  at  their 
points  of  insertion.    .  Bigelow. 

DT§-H5N'eST  (dlz-5n'est"),  a.  [L.  dis,  priv.,  and 
honestus,  honorable  ;  It.  disonesto  ;  Sp.  desho- 
nesto ;  Fr.  deshonnete.'] 

1.  Not  honest ;  void  of  probity ;  faithless ; 
fraudulent ;  deceitful ;  knavish  ;  wicked. 

Bid  the  dishonest  man  mend  hunself;  if  he  mend,  he  is  no 
longer  dishonest.  Shak. 

2.  Disfigured  ;  disgraced  ;  dishonored,     [r.] 

Dishonest,  with  lopped  arms,  the  youth  appears.  Dryden. 

3.  Ignominious  ;  dishonorable,    [r.] 

Inglorious  triumphs  and  dishonest  scars.  Pope, 


DISINCLINATION 


4.  Proceeding  from,  or  characterized  by.  fraud 

Her  princes  in  the  midst  thereof  are  like  wolves,  ravcn- 
ning  the  prey  ...  to  get  dishonest  gain.  £zek.  xxii.  27. 

5.  Unchaste  ;  lewd  ;  libidinous  ;  wanton. 

Holding  in  disdain  the  German  women 
For  some  dishonest  manners  of  their  life. 


t  DI§-H6n'5ST,  V.  a.    To  dishonor. 
.  .  .  dishonested  by  one  shame." 


Shak. 

"  Kinsfolks 
Ftre.«. 

DI^-HON'PST-LY  (diz-8n'est-l?),  ad.  In  a  dis- 
honest manner ;  fraudulently. 

DI§-HON'pS-TY  (diz-on'es-te),  n.  [It.  disonesta; 
Sp.  dcshoncstldad  ;  Fr.  deshonnetete.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  dishonest ;  want  of 
intej^rity ;  unfaithfulness  to  duty  ;  faithlessness ; 
deceitfulness  ;  knavery  ;  wickedness. 

A  forger  ...  if  he  has  tolerable  sense,  will  avoid  enterinc 
into  such  a  minute  detail,  in  which  he  must  perpetually  ex- 
pose his  ignorance  and  dishonesty.  Jortin. 

2.  A  dishonest  act ;  a  wicked  deed. 

From  thousand  dishone.^ies  have  I  him  drawn.       Hi/at. 

3.  Unchastity  ;  incontinence.  Shak. 

DIS-HON'OR  (diz-5n'or),  n.  [It.  disonore  ;  Sp. 
deshonra ;  Fr.  df^shonneur.l  Want  of  honor ;  re- 
proach ;  disgrace  ;  ignominy ;  scandal ;  indigni- 
ty ;  shame ;  discredit. 

So  good  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonor  of  her.  Shak, 

I  lived  in  such  dishonor  that  the  gods 
Detest  my  baseness.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Discredit. 

DI§-H6N'0R  (diz-5n'or),  v.  a.  [It.  disonorare; 
Sp.  deshmirar ;  Fr.  dishonorer. 1  [i.  dishon- 
ored ;  pp.  DISHONORING,  DISHONORED.] 

1.  To  disgrace ;  to  bring  shame  upon. 

Put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  please;  marry,  none  so  rank 
As  may  dishonor  him.  Shak. 


2.  To  treat  with  indignity  ; 


to  vilify. 

Justice,  sweet  prince,  against  that  woman  there. 
That  hath  abused  and  dishonored  me. 


Shot. 

3.  To  violate  ;  to  debauch ;  to  ravish.     Shak. 

4.  To  deprive  of  ornament  or  of  beauty,    [r.] 

His  scalp,  if  not  dishonored  quite  of  hair. 

The  ragged  fleece  is  thin,  and  thin  is  worse  than  bare. 

Dn/det>, 

5.  {Com.)  To  neglect  or  refuse  acceptance  or 
payment  of,  as  a  bill,  note,  or  draft.  Craig. 

DI§-H0N'0R-A-BLE  (dTz-8n'or-a-bI),  a.  1.  Not 
honorable  ;  shameful  ;  reproachful ;  ignomini- 
ous ;  disgraceful. 

Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  Heaven 

In  deeds  dishonorable.  Sha 

2.  Devoid  of  honor  ;  destitute  of  probity ; 
dishonest ;  base.     "  Dishonorable  boy."    Shak. 

3.  fNot  receiving  esteem  or  attention. 

He  that  is  honored  in  poverty,  how  much  more  in  riches? 
and  he  that  is  dislionorable  in  riches,  how  much  more  in  pov- 
erty !  Jicclus,  X.  "■ 

Syn.  — See  Base. 

D1S-HON'OR-A-BLE-NESS  (diz-Sn'or-?-hl-n«s),  «? 
The  quality  of  being  dishonorable.      A.  Smith. 

In  a.^^ 


lOV- 


DIS-HON'OR-A-BLY   (diz-5n'or-?-blp),   ad. 
dishonorable  manner  ;  with  dishonor. 

d!§-H6N'0-RA-RY,    a.     Tending   to    disgrace 
bringing  reproac"li  upon.  Clarke.' 

DI§-H6n'OR-9R,  n.    One  who  dishonors. 

DIS-HORN',  V.  a.    To  deprive  of  horns.        Shak. 

DI^-HU'MOR  (diz-yu'miir),  n.  I\\-h\imor. Spectator. 

dT§-HU'MOR,  v.  a.  To  put  out  of  humor.  B.  Jonsoik: 

DISH'WASH-PR  (dish'wosh-er),  n.  A  bird,  so 
called  from  its  peculiar  motion  ;  wagtail.  Johnson. 

dIsh'-WA-T?R,  71.  The  water  in  which  dishes 
are  washed. 

dIs-IM-PARK',  v.  n.  To  free  from  the  barriers  of 
a  park  ;  to  free  from  restraint.  Craig 

t  DIS-|M-Pr6ve',  r.  a.  To  cause  to  grow  worse ; 
to  deteriorate.  "  Hurtful  branches  .  .  .  which 
disimprove  the  fruit."  Bp.  Taylor. 

DIs-IM-Pr6ve'MPNT,  71.  Change  for  the  worse ; 
deterioration,     [r.]  Norris. 

dIs-IN-CAR'C?R-ATE,  v.  a.  To  free  from  prison  ; 
to  set  at  liberty,     [ii.]  Hai-rey. 

DIS-TN-CLI-NA'TION,  n.  [It.  disinclinazione.] 
Want  of  inclination  or  affection  ;  slight  repug- 
nance or  dislike  ;  aversion.  "  A  disinclination 
to  books  or  business."  Guardian, 


W^' 
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dIS-IN-CLINE',  t).  a.    [Sp.  deaincUnar.']     [t.  ni8- 

INCLINBl)  ;  pp.    DISINCLINING,    DISINCLINED.] 

To  produce  aislike  to ;  to  make  averse. 

They  were  caroflil  to  . . .  ilinim-liar  tliom  [the  peonlc]  from 
any  revemice  or  Rlt'uctlon  to  tho  quueii.  Clareiulun. 

Syn.  — Soo  Averse. 

dI.S-IN-CLINED'  (dlH-jn-kllnd'), p.a.  Averse;  not 
inclined ;  unwilling.  Vouny. 

DlS-IN-COR'Pp-RATE,  v.  a.  [Fr,  di'sincorporerJ] 
To  deprive  of  corporate  powers  and  rights ;  to 
detach  from  a  corporation.  Hume. 

dIs-I.V-COR'PQ-KATE,  «.  Disunited  from  a  body 
or  society  ;  detached  from  a  corporation.  Bacon. 

DiS-lN-COR-PO-RA'TIQN,  n.  [Fr.  d^sincorpora- 
tionJ]    The  act  of  disincorporating.        Warton. 

DIs-IN-F£cT',  r.  a.  [It.  disinfettare  ;  Sp.  desinfi- 
cionar ;  Fr.  d^'siiifecter.]  To  free  or  purify  from 
infection.  Dunglison. 

DlS-|N-FfiCT'ANT,  n.  A  substance  which  pre- 
vents infection  ;  as,  "  Chloride  of  lime  is  a  dis- 
infectant."  P.  Cyc. 

dTs-IN-f£c'TION,  n.  [It.  disinfezione ;  Fr.  d^- 
siiifccHon.]  Act  of  disinfecting;  purification 
from  infection.  Dunglison. 

tuTs-I.V-QJp-NU'I-TY, »t.  Disingcnuousness.  "Ill 
nature  and  disin'jenuity."  Clarendon. 

d1s-1.\-9EN'U-OUS,  a.  Not  ingenuous  ;  not 
frank  ;  unfair  ;  meanly  artful  ;  crafty  ;  sly  ; 
cunning ;  uncandid. 

IVranm  entirely  ilixingenuous,  who  really  do  not  believe 
the  ojiinion  they  defend.  JIunie. 

DIS-|N-PEN'U-O0s-LY,  ad.  In  a  disingenuous 
manner  ;  artfully  ;  unfairly.  Warton. 

Dl.S-lN-^EN'V-OLS-NESS,  n.  Unfairness;  low 
craft ;  want  of  candor  or  honesty. 

DlS-IN-FlAB'IT-gD,  a.    Deprived  of  inhabitants. 

DlS-IN-HftR'I-^ON   (dls-jii-hSr'e-i'.n),   n.      1.  The 

act  of  disinheriting;  disherison.  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disinherited.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DlS-|N-HER'JT,  t'.  a.  \i.  DISINHERITED  ;  pp.  DIS- 
INHEKITINO,  DISINHERITED.]      To  CUt  otf  from 

an  hereditar}'  right ;  to  deprive  of  an  inheritance. 

Owen,  distressed  as  he  was  by  poverty, .  .  .  was  disa|>- 
r.pointcil  in  the  ex|icctation  of  riches  at  the  aeath  of  a  wealthy 
.  uncle,  who  ilUinhenteU  him  for  sonic  of  his  poetry.        Knox. 

6Ts-IN-HER'|T-ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  disinherit- 
ing. '  State  Trials,  1620. 

d!s-IN-HUME',  v.  a.    To  disinter.    For.  Qu.  Rev. 

I)Ti«-lN'T5-GRA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  disinte- 
grated or  separated  into  integrant  parts.  Craig. 

DI^IN'T(;-GRATE,  r.  a.  \L.  dis,  apart,  and  in- 
teger, integris,  entire.]  [t.  disintegrated  ;  pp. 

DISINTEGRATING,     DISINTEGRATED.]      To    Sep- 
arate the  integrant  parts  of.  Bucklatid. 

Dl^-iN'Tg-GRAT-pD,  p.  a.  Reduced  to  minute 
parts  ;  as,  "  A  disintegrated  rock."     Buckland. 

Dl^iN-Tg-GRA'TIQN,  n.  The  separation  of  the 
integrant  parts  or  particles  of  a  substance ;  — 
distinguished  from  decomposition,  or  the  sep- 
aration of  constituent  parts.  Buckland. 

DlS-lN-TiiR',  v.a.  [Sp.desenterrariTr.deterrer.] 

[»'.    DISINTERRED  ;    pp.    DISINTERRING,    DISIN- 
TERRED.] 

1.  To  unbury ;  to  take  out  of  the  grave  ;  to 
disentomb  ;  to  exhume.  May. 

2.  To  raise,  as  from  the  grave  ;  to  bring  to 
light  ;  to  bring  otit ;  to  develop. 

The  philosopher,  the  snint,  or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  (tood, 
•"■'henreat  Mian,  often  lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a  plcb4-ian, 
which  a  proper  education  might  have  iliMulemd.     AtUlimn. 

tOl?-TN'TeR-£ss-en,o.  Disinterested.  Dryden. 

t  nl^lN'TpR-ftss-MgNT,  n.  Disregard  of  pri- 
vate interest ;  disinterestedness.  Prior. 

t  l>I?-TN'TpR-f:sT,  «.  1.  Prejudice  to  interest  ; 
mjury;  harm;  disadvantage.  Glanrille. 

2.  Indifference  to  private  interest ;  disinter- 
estedness. Garth. 

t  nl^-lN'TpR-ftST,  V.  a.  To  disengage  ;  to  sep- 
arate from  interest  in.  Feltham. 

Dl:f-lN'TpR-ftsT-en,;j.  a.  Superior  to  private 
regards  ;  without  personal  concern  or  interest ; 
free  from  self-interest.  Ludlow. 

Dl^-lN'TCR-fisT-eo-LV,  ad.  In  a  disinterested 
manner.  Shaftesbury 


DT^!N'T?R-ftST-?n-Nft8S,  n.  Freedom  from, 
or  disregard  of,  private  interest. 

Ijictantius  also  arsncs  in  defence  of  the  religion  from  the 
consistency,  •iinplicily.  duiuteregtejueiit,  and  lulTeriiigs  of 
the  Christian  historians.  I'ldcy. 

tDT!J-lN'TgR-ftST-|NO,<i.  Uninteresting.  "Quo- 
tations  of  disintereating  passages."    If' arburton. 

DlS-lN-TER'MgNT,  n.  The  act  of  disinterring 
or  unburying  ;  exhumation.  Booth. 

dIs-JN-THRAl'DQM,  n.    Disinthralment.    Scott. 

Ufs-|N-THRALL',  V.  a.      [i.   disinthralled  ; 

pp.  DISINTHRALLINO,  DISINTHRALLED.]    To  SCt 

free  ;  to  rescue  from  slavery,  bondage,  or  trouble. 

In  straits  nnd  in  distress. 

Thou  didst  me  dininthralL  Milton. 

DiS-fN-THRAL'MpNT,  n.  The  act  of  disinthrall- 
ing  or  freeing  from  thraldom.  Booth. 

t  dI§-In'TRJ-CATE,  v.  a.  To  disentangle.  Scott. 

t  DiS-IN-UEE',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  habit.  Milton. 

tDl§-lN-VA-LTl)'l-TY,  n.  Want  of  validity, 
strength,  or  force.    '  Mountagu. 

DlS-lN-Vfis'TJ-TURE,  n.  The  act  of  depriving 
of  investiture,     [ii.]  West.  Rev. 

t  DiS-lN-yiTE',  V.  a.  To  retract,  revoke,  or  re- 
call an  invitation.  Sir  J.  Finett. 

dIs-IN-V6LVE',  v.  a.  To  disentangle  ;  to  un- 
fold ;  to  unroll,     [r.]  Younj. 

DI§-JEC'T4  MKM'BRA,  pi.  [L.]  Scattered 
members  or  limbs. 

DlfJ-JEC'TIQN,  n.  [L.  disjicio,  disjectm,  to  hurl 
in  pieces.]  Overthrow;  destruction.  "The 
sudden  disjection  of  Pharaoh's  host."    Ilorsley. 

DIs-JoIN',  v.  a.     [L.  disjungo ;  It.  disgittngere  ; 

Fr.  disjoindre.']   [t.  disjoined  ;  ])p.  disjoining, 

DISJOINED.]     To  separate  ;  to  part;  to  sunder; 

to  sever ;  to  dissever ;  to  detach ;  to  disunite. 

"  Even  not  in  death  disjoined."  Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Separate. 
Dl§-JOlN',r.  n.  To  be  separated  ;  to  part.    Garth. 

DI§-J0INT',  v.  a.  U.  DISJOINTED  -fPp.  DISJOINT- 
ING, DISJOINTED/] 

1.  To  put  out  of^^joint ;  to  dislocate ;  to  luxate. 

Yet  what  could  swords  or  poisons,  racks  or  flame, 

But  mangle  and  dbyoint  the  brittle  frame?  Prior. 

2.  To  separate  or  break  at  joints  or  junctures ; 
to  disconnect;  to  unloose  ;  to  break  in  pieces. 

No  public  shock  disjointed  this  fair  frame.  Daniel. 

Mouldering  arches  and  diyointed  columns.  JohtwoH. 

3.  To  render  incoherent  or  incongruous. 
"  Her  words  disjoitited."  Shak. 

Dis-JOINT',  V.  n.  To  part  at  junctures ;  to  be 
disconnected ;  to  fall  in  pieces. 

Let  the  frame  of  things  di^oint,  Shak. 

dI^-JoINT',  a.  Disjointed  ;  separated.  "  Dis- 
joint and  out  of  frame."     [u.]  Shak. 

dI§-JoInt'5D-N£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  dis- 
jointed. Ed.  Rev. 

dI^-JoInt'LY,  ad.    Separately.    Sir  M.  Sandys. 

+  Dl§-JU-D|-CA'TION,  n.  Judgment ;  discrimi- 
nation.    "  Disjudications  of  colors."         Boyle. 

dI§-J(JNCT'  (diz-junpkt',  82),  a.     [L.  disjunctiis.] 

1.  Disjoined;  separate,    [r.]  Glnnville. 

2.  {Ent.)  Applied  to  an  insect  when  the  head, 
trunk,  and  abdomen  are  separated  by  a  deep  in- 
cision. Mauiuter. 

Dl§i-JUNC'TIQN  (dlz-jiStigk'shun,  82),  m.  [L.  dis- 
juuctio ;  It.  disgiunziotie ;  Sp.  disyuncion ;  Fr. 
disjonction.'] 

1.  The  act  of  disjoining  or  separating ;  dis- 
union;  separation.  "The  disjunction  of  the 
body  and  the  soul."  Locke. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disjoined ;  disunion. 

3.  A  disjimctive  proposition. 

One  side  or  other  of  the  fljUowing  di^imction  is  true.    Palev. 

dI§-JONC'T|VE  (dlz-junRk'ljv),  a.  [L.  disjuncti- 
vtis;  dis,  priv.,  vmd.  juttgo,  junctus,  to  jom  ;  It. 
disgiuntivo  ;  Sp.  disyiintivo  ;  Fr.  disjonctif."] 

1.  Opposite ;  incapable  of  union.  "  Whose 
atoms  are  of  that  disjunctive  nature."        Greto. 

2.  (Gram.)  Disjoining  the  sense,  though 
joining  the  words;  as,  "The  disfuiKtive  con- 
junctions but,  either,  or,  nor,  &c. 


Dinunetipe  propantUm,  {T^fit.)  a  propomlion  com- 
pounded of  two  or  mure  r«if|torical  i>r»|ioiiiiion*,  ao 
•lated  aN  tu  imply  that  one  or  more  uf  tlieiii  iniiiil  be 
true  ;  aa,  "  A  |hwiii  in  f>illii-r  k<mmJ,  had,  or  niditTerrnl ; 
but  it  ii<  not  KiKid,  therefore  it  ia  bad  or  iiidirlrrvnt." 
Brandt. —  l)i.i;iinrlirf  nylluiriAm,  aaylloKialii  of  wliirb 
the  major  pro|M>«iii<in  in  ilinjunrtive  ;  a«,  ••  The  earth 
movcx  in  a  circle  or  an  ellipm  ;  but  it  doea  not  move 
in  a  circle,  therefore  it  moves  in  an  elllpac"     HaiU. 

DT9-jfJNC'T|VK,  n.  [Yr.  disjonctive.]  A  dtajunc- 
tive  conjunction.  tlarrit. 

dI?-JOnc'T|VE-LY,  ad.  In  a  disjunctive  man- 
ner ;  separately. 

DijJ-jDNCT'yRE  (diz-jfingkt'yur),  n.     1.  The  act 

of  disjointmg  ;  dislocation.  "  Bruises,  f/i>/i/fMrf- 

ures,  or  brokenness  of  bones."  Goodwin. 

2.  Separation;  disunion.  Wotton. 

dTsk,  n.    ^Gt.  iioKOf ;  L.  discus.  —  See  Dais.] 

1.  A  circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal  thrown 
in  grames ;  a  quoit ;  a  discus. 

Ills  loldieri  hurled  the  disk  or  bent  the  bow.        CbwTier. 

2.  (Astron.)  The  face  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  a 
planet,  as  it  appears  projected  on  the  sky. 

3.  (Bot.)  Tne  central  part  of  a  head  of  flow- 
ers, like  the  sunflower,  as  oppo.sed  to  the  ray 
or  margin  : — a  fleshy  expansion  of  the  recep- 
tacle of  a  flower.  Gray. 

4.  (Conch.)  The  part  of  the  valves  lying  be- 
tween the  umbo  and  the  margin.  Rtuclienherger. 

JtS"  Frequently  written  iHac. 

dIs-KIND'N^SS,  «.  Unkindness;  injury.  Search. 

Dli^-LIKE'  (dl7.-)lk'),  n.  1.  Disinclination  ;  aver- 
sion ;  antipathy  ;  repugnance  ;  distaste. 

Our  likings  and  dinlikej'  are  founded  rather  npon  hnmor 
and  fiuicy  than  upon  reason.  L' Kttnim^/e. 

2.  +  Disagreement ;  discord.  Fairfax. 

Syn.  — See  Displeasure,  REPUGifANcx. 

Dlij-LIKE'  (diz-lik'),  r.  a.  [«.  disliked  ;  pp. "Dis- 
liking, disliked.] 

1.  Not  to  like ;  to  have  aversion  to ;  to  disrelish. 

Whatever  you  dislike  in  another  penon  take  eaie  to  cor- 
rect in  yourseIC  Sprat, 

2.  To  displease  ;  to  ofl*end. 

Art  thou  not  Komen,  and  a  Montafrnef 

Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  duliket  SMat. 

Syn. —  See  Averse,  Disapprove. 

t  DT§-LIKE'FUL,  a.  Disafl'ected  ;  malign.  Sp^tuer. 

Dli^LiK'EN(-ll'ku),  v.a.  To  make  unlike.    Shak. 

t  Dlsj-LfKE'NgSS,  n.    Unlikeness.  Locke, 

dT§-LIK'PR,  «.    One  who  dislikes.  Speed. 

dIs-LImB'  (dlz-llm'),  r.  a.  To  tear  the  limbs 
from ;  to  dilaniate.  Bailey. 

tDt^LlMN"  (diz-llin'),  r.a.  To  unpaint ;  to  strike 
out  of  a  picture.  Shak, 

DIs'LO-CATE,  r.  a.  [Low  L.  disloco,  dishcatus ; 
dis,  apart,  and  loco,  to  place  ;  It.  dialogare ;  Sp. 
dislocar ;  Fr.  disloqtier.'\     [i.  dislocated  ;  pp. 

DISLOCATING,  DISLOCATED.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  joint ;  to  disjoint ;  to  luxate. 
To  di»locnle  and  tear  thy  flesh  and  Ixine*.  Sitat. 

2.  To  disturb  the  situation  or  arrangement  of; 
to  displace  ;  to  disarrange  ;  to  disorder. 

The  (trata  on  all  sides  of  the  globe  were  ditlocalrd. 

H'uotltmrd. 
Our  civil  war  hath  didocated  all  relations.  /W(rr< 

Syn.  — See  Break. 

dTs'LO-CATE,  a.    Dislocated.  Montgomery. 

DlS'LQ-CAT-5D,p.o.  Put  out  of  place ;  disjointed. 

DiS-LQ-CA'TION,  n.  \lU  dialogazione ;  Sp.  <^- 
locarion ;  Fr.  dislocation.'] 

1.  Derangement  of  position ;  displacement- 
"  Disb>cation  of  the  mouths."  Raleii/h. 

2.  {.Surg.)  The  act  of  dislocating  or  forcing 
a  bone  out  of  its  socket,  or  the  state  of  a  dislo- 
cated joint ;  luxation.  Dunglison. 

3.  (Geol.)  Displacement  of  strata  from  their 
original  position.  Rtuchenberger. 

Dls-Lr)D<?E'  (dlz-l»j'),  r.  a.  [It.dixloggiare;  Sp. 
dcsalq/ar;  Fr.  d-loger.]  [i.  DISlodgkd  ;  pp 
DISLODGING,  DISLODGED.]  To  rcuiove  from  a 
place  of  retirement ;  to  force  from  a  station,  as 
an  army  ;  to  remove,  drive,  or  take  away  ;  to 
exi>el.  "  The  Volseians  are  di.tlodged."  Shak. 
The  shell-flsh  which  are  resident  in  the  ileplbs,  live  and  die 
there,  and  an-  never  diMltxIffed  or  removed  by  storms  nor  cast 
upon  the  shore*.  Woodward. 


i..Tr»M^(,(-oiy»r  y.  JU11UI.1U119  (/ff«,  c«*'e«rf  ,  vi  ,  rivr  ,   (xi^.  u|f"ii  m^  •••viv*. 

mIeN,  SfR;    m6vE,  NOR,  86n  ;    bOlL,  BDR,  HtLE.  —  q,  Q,  ^,  g,  soft;  C,  R,  ?,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z  ;  ^  as  px.— THIS,  this. 
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DISLODGE 

dI§-L6d^E',  v.  n.  To  remove  from  a  habitation 
or  a  station ;  to  go  away  to  another  place. 

The  one  [army] . . .  quietly  gave  back  and  diaUxlged.  Milton. 

dI§-L6D(?E'M5NT,  n.  Act  of  dislodging  or  re- 
moving to  another  place.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

DIS-IiO-QflS'TIC,  a.     1.  Illogical,     [r.]       Smart. 
2.'  Refuting  ;  disproving,     [r.]  Smart. 

DI§-L6y'AL,  a.     [dis  and  loyal.  —  Fr.  deloi/al.) 

1.  Not  loyal ;  not  true  to  allegiance  ;  false  to 
a  sovereign.  "  That  most  disloyal  traitor."  Shak. 

2.  Dishonest ;  perfidious ;  treacherous  ;  false. 
"  A  false,  disloi/al  knave."  Shak. 

3.  Not  true  to  the  marriage-bed  ;  false  in  love. 

Give  me  a  living  reason  she's  disloyal.  Shal:. 

nl^-LOY'AL-LY,  ad.    In  a  disloyal  manner. 

DT§-L0Y  AL-TV,  n.  1.  Want  of  loyalty  or  fidel- 
ity to  a  sovereign.     "  Treason  and  dinlayal/i/." 

State  Trials. 

2.  Want  of  fidelity  in  love ;   unfaithfulness. 

"  Disloyalty  to  the  king's  bed."  Spectator. 

DI§'M  AL  (diz'm?!),  a.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  Rich- 
ai'dson.  —  Minsheu  suggests  L.  dies  malus,  an 
evil  day.  —  "The  account  given  by  Serenius 
[English  and  Swedish  Dictionary]  of  the  origin 
of  the  adj.  dismal,  deserves  our  attention.  — 
'  A  Goth.  Dys,  Dea  mala,  numen  ultorium,  et 
-»»«/,  Moes.  Goth,  mel,  tempus  prxfinitum.  Inde 
dismal,  q.  d.  Dysas  mal,  dies  vindictae.' "  Jamie- 
son.]  1 

1.  Dark ;  gloomy  ;  clouded  ;  cheerless. 

Dire  is  the  regioD ,  dismal  is  the  way.  Pope. 

2.  Dire  ;  sorrowful ;  melancholy  ;  unhappy. 
"  A  dismal  and  a  fatal  end."  Shak. 

3.  Frightful ;  horrid  ;  horrible  ;  terrible.  "  A 
dismal,  universal  hiss."  Milton. 

Syn. —  Dismal  scenes  or  abode ;  h  dismal  or  gloomy 
Btate  of  mind  ;  slonmy  or  melancholy  prospect ;  de- 
pressed spirits  ;  sad  or  sorrowful  countenance  ;  dire 
calamity  ;  dark  night ;  dark  designs  ;  uncomfortable 
condition. 

dT^'MAL-LY,  ad.    In  a  dismal  manner;  horribly. 

dT^'MAL-NESS,  «.    Horror;  dreadfulness. 

DI§-MAn',».  a.  To  deprive  or  divest  of  manhood ; 
to  unman.  Feltham,. 

DI§-MAN'TLE,  v.  a.  [i.  DISMANTLED  ;  pp.  dis- 
mantling, DISMANTLED.] 

1.  To  strip,  as  of  a  covering  ;  to  divest ;  to  de- 
prive.   "  Dismantling  him  of  his  honor."  South. 

2.  To  throw  or  take  off",  as  a  dress  ;  to  loose. 

A  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favor.  Shak. 

3.  To  break  down  ;  to  sever. 

His  nose  dismantled  in  his  mouth  is  found.       Dryden. 

4.  {Naut.)  To  imrig,  as  a  ship,  and  deprive  of 
stores,  guns,  and  other  furniture,      Mar.  Diet. 

5.  {Mil.)  To  strip  of  outworks:  —  to  make 
useless.     "  To  dismantle  a  gun."         Campbell. 

Syn. —  See  Demolish. 

DI^-MAN'TLED  (dlz-man'tld),  jp.  a.  Deprived  of 
outworks  ;  stripped. 

dT^MAN'TLING,  n.  The  act  of  dismantling  or 
stripping  of  outworks.  Hakewill. 

t  d1§-MAR'RY,  v.  a.    To  divorce.  Bemers. 

dI§-MAR'SHAL,  v.  a.  To  derange ;  to  disarrange  ; 
to  disorder,    [ii.]  Drummond. 

DI§-MASK'    (12),  V.  a.      [i.  DISMASKED  ;    pp.   dis- 

MASKiNG,  DISMASKED.]     To  divcst  of  a  mask; 
to  uncover  from  concealment.  Shak. 

DI§-MAST  ,  V.  a.  [t.  DISMASTED  ;  pp.  DISMAST- 
ING, DISMASTED.]  To  deprive  of  masts.  Anson. 

DI§-MAsT'?D,  p.  a.    Deprived  of  the  mast. 

+  DI^-MAW',  v.  a.  To  throw  out  of  the  maw  or 
stomach  ;  to  disgorge.  Shelton. 

DI§-MAY'  (djz-ma'),  v,  a.  [Goth,  mar/an,  to  be 
able,  with  a  negative  prefix.  —  It.  smagare ;  Sp. 
desmayar.]  it.  dismayed  ;  ])p.  dismaying, 
DISMAYED.]  To  terrify ;  to  appall ;  to  daunt ;  to 
attright ;  to  frighten  ;  to  horrify. 

Nothing  can  make  him  remiss  in  the  practice  of  his  duty; 
no  prospect  of  interest  can  allure  him,  no  danger  dismay 
him.  Alterbury. 

UI§-MAY',  V.  n.  To  suffer  dismay  or  fright ;  to 
be  daunted  ;  to  be  appalled. 

Dismay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident.  Shak, 
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D|§-MAY',  n.  Fall  of  courage;  terror;  fear;  af- 
fright ;  alarm  ;  horror ;  consternation. 

AH  sat  mute, 
Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts;  and  each 
In  other's  countenance  read  his  own  dismay.  Milton. 

Dl§-MAY't;D-NESS,  n.    Fall  of  courage  ;  dismay. 

t  DJS-MAY'FUL,  a.  Full  of  dismay;  causing 
dismay;  fearful.  Spenser. 

f  DfSME  (dem),  n.  [Fr.]  A  tenth;  the  tenth 
part;  a  tithe. — See  Dime.  Shak. 

t  DI§-MEA§'URED,  a.  Mismeasured.     Golden  B. 

Dl§-MEM'BgR  (diz-inem'ber),  V.  a.  [It.  smem- 
brare ;  Sp.  desmembrar  ;  Fr.  di^membrer.]  [i. 
dismemhered  ;  pp.  dismembering,  dismem- 
bered.] 

1.  To  divide,  separate,  or  disjoin  member 
from  member  ;  to  dislimb  ;  to  dilacerate. 

And  in  their  rage.  1  having  hold  of  both. 

They  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me.  Shak. 

2.  To  divide  into  parts  ;  to  separate  ;  to  cut  off. 

The  Chttelenic  of  Arth,  which  France  had  dismembered. 

Sir  ir.  Temple. 

DI§-MEM'B?R-MENT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  dismem- 
bering or  rending  limb  from  limb. 

2.  Division.  "  To  prevent  the  dismeinberment 
of  their  monarchy."  Bolingbroke. 

DI§-MET'TLED  (diz-met'tld),  a.  Without  spirit ; 
spiritless,     [r.]  Lkwellyn. 

DI§-MISS',  V.  a.  [L.  dimittOj  dimissus ;  dis, 
apart,  and  mitto,  to  send  ;  It.  dimittere ;  Sp.  di- 
mitir ;  Fr.  demettre.']  [i.  dismissed  ;  pp.  dis- 
missing, dismissed.] 

1.  To  send  away  ;  to  permit  to  go ;  to  give 
leave  of  departure ;  to  discharge. 

With  thanks  and  pardon  to  you  all, 
I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  countries.  Sliak. 

2.  To  discard;  to  turn  off;  to  remove  from 
office  or  employment.  Johnson. 

To  dismiss  a  cause,  (Law.)  to  remove  a  cause  out  of 
court  without  further  liearing.  Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  To  dismiss  is  a  general  term,  and  signifies 
to  send  away  ;  discharge  and  discard  denote  modes  of 
dismissing.  DUmiss  is  applicable  to  persons  of  all 
stations  ;  discharge,  to  persons  of  subordinate  stations. 
Neither  rfis/niss  nor  discluirge  defines  the  inotivo  of  the 
action  ;  but  discard  implies  censure.  A  person  may 
request  to  be  dismissed  or  disckarged,  but  never  to  be 
discarded.  Dismiss  an  officer,  minister,  or  servant ; 
discharge  a  soldier  ;  discard  a  dislionest  clerk. 

t  Dl^-MISS',  n.  Discharge  from  office.  "  Grief 
for  their  dismiss."  Sir  T.  Herbert. 


D{§-MIs'SAL,  n.    Dismission. 


Bp.  Horsley. 
[L.   dimissio ; 


D|S-M!s'SION    (djz-mlsh'un),    n. 
It.  dimessione ;  Sp.  dimlsion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  dismissing ;  permission  to  go ; 
leave  to  depart ;  discharge  ;  dismissal. 

If  thou  be  man,  approach, 
And  win  a  swifl  dismission  to  the  shades.        Cowper. 

2.  Removal  from  office  or  employment.  "A 
sufficient  cause  of  dismission  of  any  member  out 
of  the  House."  State  Trials. 

3.  {Late.)  Removal  of  a  suit  in  equity.  Craig. 

DIS-MIS'SIVE,  a.  Granting  dismission.  "  The 
dismissive  writing."  Milton. 

t  DI§-MORT'GA(?E  (diz-mbr'gsij),  V.  a.  To  re- 
deem from  mortgage.  Howell. 

D1§-M0UNT'  (dlz-miiunt'),  V.  a.  [It.  dismontare ; 
Sp.  desmontar  ;  Fr.  demonter.']  \i.  dismount- 
ed ;  pp.  DISMOUNTING,    DISMOUNTED.] 

1.  To  throw  ofT  from  a  horse's  back  ;  to  un- 
horse. 

I^est  from  this  flying  steed,  unreined  . . . 
Dismounted,  on  the  Aleian  field  I  fall.  Milton. 

2.  To  eject,  bring  down,  or  cause  to  descend, 
from  any  elevation  or  place  of  honor. 

Samuel, .  .  .  being  ungrateftilly  nnd  injuriously  dismount 
ed  from  his  authority,  did  yet  retain  towards  that  people  a 
zealous  desire  of  their  welfare.  Barrow. 

To  dismount  cannon,  (Mil.)  to  remove  them  from 
their  carriages,  or  in  any  way  to  render  them  unfit  for 
service,  as  by  breaking  the  carriages,  wlieels,  axle- 
trees,  &.C.  Mil.  Ency. 

ni^-MOUNT',  V.  n.  1.  To  alight  from  a  horse ; 
to  get  doAvn.  "  He  ordered  all  his  cavalry  to 
dismount."  Addison. 

2.  To  descend  ;  to  sink. 

The  bright  sun  'ginneth  to  dismount.  Spenser. 

dIs-NAt'U-RAL-IZE,  v.  a.  To  make  alien ;  to 
deprive  of  the  privileges  of  birth.  Locke. 


iIS-O-BEY'  (dis-o-ba'),  V.  a.    [It.  dis 
dcsobcdecer ;  Yr.desobeir.']    \i.  diS' 

DISOBEYING,  DISOBEYED.]   To  ncg 


DISORDER 

t  dI§-NAT'1'RED,  a.    Unnatural.  Shak. 

Di§-NEST',  V.  a.    To  dislodge  ;  to  eject.  Dryden. 
DiS-0-BE'D|-5NCE,   M.      [It.  disubbidienza ;    Sp. 
desobcdiencia  ;  Fr.  desobnssance.] 

1.  Want  of  obedience ;  violation  of  la^vful  com- 
mand or  prohibition ;  neglect  or  refusal  to  obey. 

Prepare  to  die. 
For  disobedience  to  your  father's  will.  Slial: 

2.  A  want  of  compliance,  as  with  a  law. 
"  This  disobedience  of  the  moon."      Blackmore. 

tDiS-0-BE'Dl-5N-CY,  M.   Disobedience.    Taylor. 

dIS-0-BE'D!-?NT,  a.  [It.  disubbidiente  ;  Sp.rfeso- 
bediente  ;  Fr.  desobeissant.]  That  disobeys  ;  not 
obedient ;  unsubmissive  ;  uncomplying. 

■Whereupon,  O  King  Agrippa,  I  was  not  diso'iedient  unto 
the  heavenly  vision.  Acts  xxvi.  19. 

DlS-0-BE'Dj-eNT-LY,rtrf.  In  a  disobedient  man- 
ner.    "  Disobediently  refused."  Holins/icd. 

UIS-O-BEY'  (dis-o-ba'),  V.  a.    [It.  disubbidire ;  Sp. 

DISOBEYED  ;  pp. 

neglect  or  refuse 
obedience  to;  to  break  the  commands  of ;  to 
transgress  ;  to  violate  ;  to  infringe. 

Once  more  the  god  stood  threatening  o'er  his  head. 
With  added  curses  if  he  disoiieyed.  Dl^/den. 

DIS-O-BEY'^R,  n.  One  who  disobeys.  Hammond. 

DIS-6B-LI-GA'TI0N,  n.  1.  Freedom  from  obli- 
gation. "  The  conscience  is  restored  to  liberty 
and  disobligation."  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Offence;  cause  of  disgust.  "  A  disobliqa' 
tion  to  the  prince."  Clarendon, 

DiS-fiB'LI-GA-TO-RY,  a.  Releasing  obligation. 
"  Disobligatory  power."  King  Charles. 

II  DIS-O-BI.I^E'  [dis-o-blij',  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  ^^l). ; 
dls-o-blej',  P.;  dis-o-blij'  or  dis-o-blSj',  i>'.  \V.  K. 
—  See  Oblige],  v.  a.  [It.  disohhiigare;  Sp. 
dcsobligar  ;   Fr.  desobliger.']     \i.  disobliged  ; 

pp.  DISOBLIGING,  DISOBLIGED.] 

1.  To  treat  with  unkindness  ;  to  offend  ;  to 
give  slight  offence  to  ;  to  displease. 

My  plan  has  given  offence  to  some  gentlemen  whom  it 
would  not  be  very  safe  to  disoblige.  Addison. 

2.  fTo  release  from  obligation  or  duty 

No  unkindness  of  a  brother  can  wholly  rescind  that  rela- 
tion, or  disoblige  us  from  the  duties  annexed  thtreto.  lianou.. 

II  DlS-O-BLI^E'M^NT,  n.  Release  from  obliga- 
tion :  —  offence  ;  displeasure,     [r.]         Milton, 

II  DIS-O-BLI^'ER,  n.     One  who  disobliges. 

II  DIS-O-BLI^'JNG,  p.  a.  Not  obliging;  ungra 
cious  ;  unaccommodating;  unkind;  unfrienttly| 
offensive ;  ill-natured. 

|[  DiS-p-BLip'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  disobliging  man- 
ner. '  *  Clarendon. 

II  DlS-O-BLI^'lNG-NESS,  n.  Disposition  to  dis. 
please ;  oflensiveness.  Johnson. 

t  DIS-OC'Cl-DENT,  V.  a. 

west. 
t  DiS-6C-CU-PA'TION,  n. 

or  employment. 

Di-Sb'MUM,n.  [L.]  {Aneie7it  Sculp.)  A  tomb 
for  the  reception  of  two  persons.  Brande. 

t  dIS-O-PIN'ION  (-yiin),  n.  Disbelief  ;  scepti- 
cism!    "  Belief  or  disopinion."      Bp.  Reynolds. 

out   of  its 
Shak. 

DlS-OR'D^R,  n.  [It.  disordine ;  Sp.  desorden ;  Fr. 
aesordre.  —  dis  and  order. "]  _         ^ 

1.  Want  of  order  ;  irregularity  ;  confusion.    . 

Shame  and  confusion !  all  is  on  the  rout. 

Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds 

Where  it  should  guard.  Shot. 

2.  Tumult  ;  disturbance  ;    tumultuousness 
riotousness  ;  violation  of  decorum  and  quiet- 

My  lady  bade  me  tell  you  that,  though  she  harbors  you 
her  kinsman,  she 's  nothing  allied  to  your  disorders.      She 

3.  Derangement  of  the  animal  economy  ;  ill- 
ness; sickness ;  distemper ;  complaint;  —  com- 
monly used  for  a  slight  disease.  Johnson. 

4.  Discomposure  ;  turbulence  of  passion ; 
mental  derangement. 

1  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head. 

When  there  is  such  disorder  in- my  wit  ShoK. 

5.  Violation  of  order  or  rule. 

From  vulear  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part. 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Po)>e. 

Syn.—  See  Disease. 


To  turn  away  from  the 
Marvell. 

Want  of  occupation 
//.  More. 


DI§-6RBED'  (diz-brbd'),   a.     Thrown 
own  orbit.    "  Like  a  star  disorbed." 
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DISORDER 

dIs-5R'D5R,  r.  a.  [It,  dttordinare ;  fip.deaorde- 
^,ar,—(iis  and  orUir.]      [i.  oisokueuku  ;    pp. 

mSORlJEKIXO,  IJISOKDEUEl).] 

1.  To  put  out  of  order  or  method ;  to  throw 
into  confusion  ;  to  derange  ;  to  disarrauge  ;  to 
discompose  ;  to  confound  ;  to  disturb. 

TI)P  lnriiriiii>nii  of  the  Gotha  and  other  barbaroua  nationa 
dimrdnml  the  uHaira  of  the  Ituiuuii  emiiire.  Arbuthiait. 

2.  To  obstruct,  or  interrupt,  as  an  organ  of  the 
body,  in  its  natural  functions. 

They  (the  atoniach  and  iither  internal  organi]  may  by  par- 
ticular inii>i'<li>ne»t»  be  »oniftiine»  iliMi-UeicU  or  ohstruvtcd 
to  their  operations.  bhujtenlmry. 

3.  To  disturb  the  mind  ;  to  discompose.  "Dis- 
ordered  into  a  wanton  frame."  Barrow. 

4.  t  To  depose  from  holy  orders.        Dryden. 

Dl?-oR'r)pREU  (dlz-br'd?r(l),p.  a.  1.  Disorderly  ; 
irregular  ;  unrestrained  in  behavior. 

Men  «o  tlisonlered,  so  debauched  and  bold. 
That  tliis  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners. 
Shows  lilie  a  riotous  inn.  Sfiak. 

2.  Put  out  of  order;  deranged;  as,  "A  dis- 
ordered stomach." 
Syn.  — See  Sick,  Sickness. 

Dl^-OR'Dpa-gD-LY,  ad.  In  a  disordered  man- 
ner. *  Holinshed. 

Dl^-OR'DgR-gD-NfiSS,  M.  Want  of  order.  Kiiolles. 

dI§  OR'npR-LI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  dis- 
orderly ;  disorderedness.  Cudworth. 

Dls-OR'DfR-LY,  a.  1.  Destitute  of  order;  con- 
iuscd;  immethodical ;  irregular. 

His  fiirces  seemed  no  nrniy,  but  a  crowd. 

Ueartleas,  unarmed,  di/orilerly.  and  loud.         Cowletf. 

2.  Contrary  to  law  or  good  order ;  deviating 
from  established  rules  ;  excessive  ;  intemperate. 

Seneca  draws  a  picture  of  that  iKmrtlerly  luxury  which 
™aes  (lay  into  night  and  nijfht  into  day,  and  inverts  every 
L'U  hour  of  every  otlice  of  life.  Jlunte. 

3.  Tumultuous ;  turbulent ;  rebellious. 

If  we  subdue  our  unruly  and  </»j«c(teW#  passions  within 
ourselves,  we  should  live  more  easily  and  quietly  with 
ottiers.  SlilUitufleet. 

Syn.  — See  Factious,  Ieregular,  Tumultu- 
ous. 

Dls-oR'DpR-LY,  ad.  1.  "Without  method;  con- 
fiisedly.  "Savages  fighting rf/«orrf^r/y."  Raleigh. 

2.  Without  law  ;  inordinately. 
We  behaved  not  ourselves  tlisorderly  among  you.  2  Thea.  iiL7. 

tDlij-OR'Dl-NATE,^.  Disorderly.  "  If  our  actions 
and  affections  both  be  disordiiiate."       Holland. 

tr)T^OR'D|-N.\TE-Ly,  orf.     Irregularly.        Hall. 

Dlif-OR-DI-NA'TION,  n.  Disarrangement  ;  dis- 
order; derangement,     [u.]  Bacon. 

Dl§-OR-GAN-|-ZA'TION,  n.  [It.  disorganizza- 
zione ;  Sp.  desorg:inizacion ;  Fr.  disorganisa- 
tion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  disorganizing  or  destroying  or- 
ganized system,  or  organic  structure. 

The  anarchy  of  the  administration  of  Pachc,  which  has 
completely  disorganized  the  supply  of  our  armies;  which,  by 
that  dinDiijanization,  reduced  the  army  of  Uumouricr  to  stop 
in  the  middle  of  its  couquests.  Jiwke. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disorganized.  "The 
difticulty  and  the  disorganization  with  which 
they  have  to  contend."  Paley. 

.©Is-OR'G.AN-IZE,   t.a.     [It.  disorganizzare ;  Sp. 
i>    aesorganizar ;    Fr.   d-sorganiser.]      [t.    uisoii- 

0\Sl7.V.0;pp.  niSGROAXIZINO.DISOKOANIZEI).] 

To  destroy  the  structure  or  organized  system 
of;  to  put  out  of  order  ;  to  discompose ;  to  dis- 
arrange ;  to  derange  ;  to  disorder.  Burke. 

Dls-OR'G.\.\-iz-(;R,  n.  One  who  disorganizes, 
disarranges,  or  disorders.  Williams. 

tDl§-6'Rl-gN-T.VT-5D,a.    Disoriented.  Harris. 

OljJ-o'Rl.feNT,  tj.  a.     [Fr.  desorienter.]     To  turn 

from  the  east,     [u.]  IVarburton. 

Dl:j-6VVN'   (dlz-8n'),  r.   a.      ft,  disowned  ;  pp. 

DISOWNI.VO,  DISOWNED.] 

1.  Not  to  o\vn  ;  to  refuse  to  acknowledge ; 
to  disavow ;  to  disclaim. 

».„^l"""i'"'"J''*^y  '"'"l  'i'""  '•>»'  his  mother  and  his  breth- 
ren itonil  without,  desiring  to  see  him,  he  seemed  almost  to 
auuKH  this  earthly  reUtion  to  them.  I'eurce. 

2.  To  deny  ;  to  disallow.  "  They  who  broth- 
er s  better  claim  disown."  Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Deny,  Disclaim. 

DI?-0\VN'M(:NT  (dI/,-iSn'm?ni),  u.  The  act  of  dis- 
owning ;  disavowal,     [r.]  J.  J.  Gurney. 
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dTs-Ox'Y-DATE,  v.  a.  [Fr.  d^toxyder.]  (C/iem.) 
Deoxidate. — See  Deoxidate. 

Dl§-OX-Y-IJ\'TrQ.\,  n.  [Fr.  d'-soxydation.] 
(Chem.)  The  act,  or  the  process,  of  freeing  from 
oxygen;  dcoxidation.  Craig. 

Dl§-OX'Y-yeN'-ATE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  d-^soxpMcr.'] 
(^Cliem.)  To  deprive  of  oxygen  ;  to  deoxidate. 

Clarke. 

DT§-5X- Y-9 PN-A 'TIQN,  n.  [Fr.  desoxyg.hiation.] 
(Client.)  The  act  or  process  of  separating  o\y- 
gen  from  any  substance.  Cratg. 

t  dIs-PACE',  v.  n.  To  move  or  range  about. 
"  Dispacing  to  and  fro."  Spenser. 

uIs-pAiR',  v.  a.    To  part  a  couple.      Beau.  ^  Fl. 

tD|S-PAND',  t;.  a.  {h.  dispatido.']  To  expand ; 
to  display  ;  to  spread  abroad.  Bailey. 


t  D|S-PAN'SIQN,  n.     Expansion. 


Bailey. 


DIS-PAR'A-DISEO,  (-dist),  a.  Turned  out  of  par- 
adise.    \i\..]  Cockeram. 

DIS-PAR'A^E,  V.  a.  [L.  dis,  negative,  par,paris, 
equal,  and  ago,  to  do ;  Norm.  Fr.  despurager ; 
Fr.  dt^arer.]     [t.  disparaged  ;  pp.  dispauac- 

INO,   DISPARAGED.] 

1.  +  To  marry  to  another  of  inferior  condi- 
tion ;  to  match  unequally  or  unsuitably.  Johtison. 

2.  To  lower  in  rank  or  estimation  ;  to  degrade ; 
to  detract  from ;  to  underrate  ;  to  undervalue  ; 
to  decry  ;  to  treat  with  contempt ;  to  reproach  ; 
to  traduce  ;  to  vilify. 

Thou  durst  not  thus  ilixjxtmne  glorious  amu. 
Which  greatest  heroes  have  in  battle  worn.  Milton. 

Two  gods  of  no  inferior  fome. 
Whom  ancient  wits  with  reverence  name. 
Though  wiser  miKlerns  much  tlisixvuge  — 
I  mean  the  gods  uf  love  and  marriage.  Mullet 

3.  To  bring  reproach  upon;  to  cause  dis- 
grace to.  Atterbury. 

Syn.  —  To  disparase,  detract,  and  traduce  are  ap- 
plied to  persons  ;  to  depreciate,  degrade,  reproach,  rili- 
fy,  and  decry,  to  persons  or  to  tilings.  Men  are  too  apt 
to  disparaire  their  rivals,  detract  from  tlieir  merit,  re- 
proach, rilify,  and  traduce  their  character,  depreciate 
tlieir  perfuniiances,  deirrade  themselves  by  misconduct, 
and  to  decry  llio  measures  of  an  opposite  party. 

t  DIS-PAR'A^E,  n.  Marriage  with  one  of  inferior 
condition  ;  unequal  marriage.  Spenser. 

DJS-PAR'A^E-MENT,  n.  1.  {Eng.  Lair.)  Une- 
qual marriage  ;  an  injury  done  to  a  ward  by  mar- 
rying him  or  her  to  a  person  of  inferior  degree, 
or  against  decency.  Cowell. 

And  thought  that  match  a  foul  diKjxiragrment.     Spenser. 

2.  Act  of  disparaging  or  undervaluing ;  de- 
traction ;  reproach  ;  inoignity  ;  dishonor. 

Nothing  hath  wrought  more  prejudice  to  religion,  or 
brought  more  ili!>i>aruyi:iiieHt  upou  truth,  than  boisterous  and 
unseasonable  zeal.  Jiwrow. 

DIS-PAR'A^-PR,  n.     One  who  disparages.  Boyle. 

DlS-PAR'Agt-lNG-LY,  ad.  Contemptuously  ; 
slightingly.  Peters. 

dTs'P.VRATE,  a.  [L.  disparattts ;  Ft.  disparate.] 
Separate  ;  dissimilar  ;  unequal. 

The  affection  on  both  sides  is  the  most  cordial,  though  the 
ranli.  of  the  parties  be  the  most  dinjiarale.  Bp.  Jloistey. 

dT.S'PA-RATES,  n.  pi.  Things  .so  unlike  or  une- 
qual that  they  cannot  be  compared  with  each 
other.  Abp.  Usher. 

t  dIs-PA-RI"T[ON,  n.   Disappearance.  Bp.  Hall. 

DJS-PAr'I-TY,  n.  [L.  dispar,  disparts,  unlike  ; 
It.  dispariiu  ;  Sp.  dispartdad  ;  Fr.  disparity.] 

1.  Inequality  ;  difference  in  degree ;  —  used 
with  in  or  of. 

But  the  diffxirilti  of  years  and  strength 

Between  voii  and  your  son,  duly  considered. 

We  would  not  so  expose  you.  Mamnger. 

2.  Dissimilitude ;  unlikeness. 

Just  such  disparity 
As  is  'twixt  air  and  angels'  purity, 
'Twixt  woman's  love  and  man'a  will  ever  be.     Dontte. 

Syn.  — See  Difference. 

DIS-PARK',  r.  a.  [Fr.  deparqver.']  To  break  or 
throw  open  ;  to  lay  open  ;  —  applied  first  to 
parks,  and  then  to  other  enclosca  places. 

You  have  fed  upon  my  signories, 
DisjMrked  my  parks,  and  foiled  n'ly  forest  wooda.  Shak. 
The  veil  of  the  temple  divided  of  itself,  and  opened  the 
enclosures,  and  dijii>ark\il  the  sanctuary.  Up.  fylor, 

D|S-PARK'|NG,  n.  The  act  of  liberating  ft-om  a 
park.  "  First  openings  and  disparkings.    Taylor, 
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t  DIS-PAR'KLE,  r.  a.  [dis,  intcnuve,  and  tpar. 
klc:]     To  scatter ;  to  disperse.  Dr.  CUirke. 

D|S-PART',  V.  a.  U.  DIspakted;  pp.  DMPAKT- 
INO,  DISPARTED.]  To  divide  in  two;  to  sepa- 
rate ;  to  break  ;  to  burst ;  to  rive. 

That  same  mi(hty  nian  of  Ood, 
That  bl(MMl-red  billows  like  a  walk^  froot 
Un  either  side  diiparUH  with  his  ntd.  Siiautr. 

D|8-PAin",  r.  n.    To  divide  or  separate  ;  to  part 

The  sUver  clouds  dit/iartrd.  Shrlly. 

DiS'PART,  n.  (Gunnery.)  The  difTerencc  be- 
tween the  semi-diameter  of  the  base  ring,  at  the 
breech  of  a  gun,  and  that  of  the  ring  at  the 
swell  of  the  muzzle.  P.  Cye. 

DIS-pAs'SIQN  (djs-pSsh'iin),  n.  Freedom  from 
mental  perturbation  or  passion  ;  quiet. 

What  is  called  by  the  Stoics  apathy  or  r/t/^ounon  (is  ralM| 
by  tlie  Sceptics  iniristurliaiice,  )>y  the  Molcuists  ijuietiam.by 
common  men  peace  of  cimscieiice.  Teutj.tr. 

D|S-PAs'SIQN-ATE  (dl»-|aiili'iin-»t),«.  Free  from 
passion  ;  unexcited  ;  unrulHed ;  composed ;  tem- 
perate ;  calm;  moderate;  cool. 

Reason  requim  a  calm  and  ilintattionate  aituation  of  the 
mind  to  fbrm  her  judgmeota  ■right  Srarct. 

tUlS-PAs'SIQN-AT-fD,  o.  Free  from  passion; 
dispassionate.  Dr.  Maine. 

D|S-PAS'SIQN-ATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  dispassionate 
manner ;  calmly ;  tranquilly ;  soberly. 

tDIS-PAs'SipNED  (djs-iAsh'und),  o.  Free  from 
passion ;  dispassionate.       *  Dontie. 

D|S-PATCH',  v.  a.  fit.  dispacciare ;  Sp.  dejtpa- 
char  ;    Fr.  despescner  or  d-iiecherJ]      [i.    Di.s- 

PATCHED;  pp.  DISPATCHING,  DISPATCH  ED.] 

1.  To  send  away  hastily  ;  to  despatch.  Tentple. 

2.  To  send  out  of  the  world ;  to  put  to  death  ; 
to  kill.  idol. 

3.  To  perform  business  quickly  ;  to  execute  ; 
to  hasten ;  to  expedite.  Milton. 

gif  For  citationa,  and  for  remarks  on  tbe  ortliogra- 
phy,  see  Despatch. 

DIS-I'ATCII',  n.  1.  Speed ;  haste ;  despatch.  Patty. 

2.  Execution  ;  management.  Milton. 

3.  An  express;  a  message. —  SeeDF-spATCH. 

D|S-PATCH'5R,  n.  One  who  dispatches ;  de- 
spatcher.  —  See  Despatchek.  Hammonil. 

DIS-PAtcII'FUL,  a.  Hasty  ;  expeditious ;  quick ; 
despatchful. — See  Despatchfil.  Pojje. 

t  DIS-PATCII'Mf.NT,  n.  Dispatch.  St.  Trials,  1529. 

DlS'PA-THY,  n.  Want  of  feeling  or  passion; 
apathy,     [r.]  Sonthey. 

DlS-PAL"P5R,  r.a.  (Tiwo. /^»r.)  To  deprive  of  the 
privilege  of  suing  m  jomia  pauperis.     Bourier. 

DlS-PAU'PfRED  (dTs-pau'p?rd),  p.  a.  (AL<itr.)  In- 
capacitated from  suing  in  forma  pauperis. Crabh. 

DiS-PEACE',  n.     Want  of  peace,     [n.]       Irving. 

D|S-P£:L',  r.  a.  [L.  dispello ;  dis,  asunder,  and 
pello,  to  drive.)  fi.  dispelled;  pp.  dispel- 
ling, DI.SPELLED.]  To  disperse ;  to  drive  away  ; 
to  scatter  by  driving ;  to  dissipate. 

If  the  night 
Have  gathered  aught  of  eril,  or  concealed, 
Dl>|>enie  it,  as  now  light  ditprl*  the  dark.  MiUom. 

Syn.  —  Dispel  is  a  stronger  tenn  than  duptrte.  A 
thing  18  dcKtruyed  by  being  digprlled,  and  separated  or 
srattcred  I'y  heinfi  dispersed.  The  wind  durperses  tlie 
clouds  ;  tlie  sun  dispels  clouds  and  darkneiu.  The 
mob  is  dispersed,  sheep  seattered,  ignorance  or  dark- 
ness dispelled  ;  property  or  an  estate  is  dit$ifmtt4, 

tD|S-PfiNCE',  M.    See  Dispense-  Spetuer. 

D|S-P6ND',  r.  a.  [L,  dispendo.]  To  spend  ;  to 
expend,     [h.]  Spenser. 

tDIS-P6ND'5R,n.  One  who  distributes.  Wicklijfe. 

D|S-P£N'S,\-BLE,  o.  [It.  dispensabiU  ;  Sp.  de- 
spetisable,] 

1.  That  may  be  dispensed  or  administered. 
"  Laws  of  the  land  .  .  .  dispensable  by  the  ordi- 
nary courts."     [r.]  State  Trials,  1680. 

2.  That  may  be  dispensed  with.  "  A  small 
dispensable  rignt."  South. 

DIS-PftN'8A-BLE-Nft8B,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  dispensable.  Hammond. 

D|8-PfcN'S.A-RY,  «•     [Ft-  dispensaire.] 

1.  A  shop  in  wjuch  medicines  are  eom- 
pounded.  Hoblym. 
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2.  A  charitable  institution  by  which  the  poor 
are  supplied  with  medicines.  Hoblyn. 

DIS-PpX-SA'TION,  n.  [L.  dispensatio ;  Sp.  dis- 
pensacion ;  Ft.  dispensation.] 

1.  The  act  of  dispensing ;  distribution  ;  the 
dealing  out  of  any  thing ;  —  applied  particularly 
to  God's  dealings  with  his  creatures. 

Do  thou,  my  soul,  the  destined  period  wait 

When  God  shall  solve  the  dark  decrees  of  fate. 

His  now  unciiiial  dh/jeiiDalioiig  clear. 

And  make  all  wise  and  beautiful  appear.  Tickell. 

2.  Administration  ;  stewardship. 

A  dispe/imtion  of  the  gospel  is  committed  unto  me.  1  Cor.  ii.  17. 

3.  Scheme  ;  plan  ;  economy  ;  as,  "The  Mosaic 
dispeiisation  "  ;  "  The  Christian  dispensation." 

4.  {Eccl.)  An  exemption  from  some  law ;  li- 
cense or  permission  to  do  something  forbidden, 
or  omit  something  commanded. 

A  dispensation  was  obtained  to  enable  Dr.  Barrow  to 
marry.  Hard. 

5.  Excuse ;  forgiveness  ;  pardon,     [r.] 

'T  is  a  crime  past  disi>ensation.  Dryden. 

D1S-PEN'S.\-TTvE,  a.  Granting  dispensation,  [r.] 

DIS-PEN'S.\-TIVE-LY,  ad.    By  dispensation. 

DiS'PpN-SA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  A  dispenser ;  a  dis- 
tributer.    "  Dispensators  of  her  favor."  Bacon. 

DlS-PEN'SA-TO-RJ-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  dispen- 
sation.    "      *  Goodicin. 

DlS-PEN*SA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  dispensatorius.'] 
Granting" dispensation.  Bp.  Rainbow. 

DIS-PEN'S.\-TO-RY,  n.  1.  A  book  which  de- 
scribes the  history,  composition,  and  prepara- 
tion of  medicines  ;  a  pharmacopoeia.      Brande. 

2.  A  dispensary.  Hamtnond. 

Syn.  —  "  A  dispensatory  differs  from  a  pharmaco- 
poria,  in  containing  tlie  pliysical  and  medical  liistory 
of  the  various  substances  ;  whilst  the  phirmacopaia 
is  restricted  to  the  mode  of  preparing  them,  &c.  The 
pharmacopceia,  too,  is  publislied  under  tlie  authority  of, 
and  by  the  members  of  a  college  or  association,  whilst 
a  dispensatory  co\\ta\n»  the  whole  of  the  pharmacopwia 
or  pharmacopoeias,  with  additions  by  the  author,  under 
whose  authority  alone  it  usually  appears.  Formerly, 
the  words  were  used  indiscriminately."      Danglison. 

DJS-PENSE',  V.  a.  [L  dispense  ;  It.  dispensare ; 
Sp.  dispcnsar  ;  Ft.  dispemer.}     [i.  dispensed  ; 

2)p.  DISPENSING,  DISPENSED.] 

1.  To  deal  out ;  to  distribute ;  to  apportion. 

God  .  .  .  dwcUcth  above,  .  .  .  dispeming  or  ordaining 
meeds  to  good  men,  and  torments  to  wicked  men.    Chaucer. 

2.  To  administer  ;  to  execute  ;  to  direct. 

While  you  diafteniK  the  laws  and  guide  the  state.   Drpden. 

To  dispense  with,  to  permit  the  want  of;  to  do  with- 
out;  as,  "  To  dispense  with  a  fire  "  ;  "  To  dispense 
with  another's  company."  — To  disregard  ;  to  set 
aside.  "  We  must,  of  force,  with  this  decree  dispense." 
Shale  To  excuse.  "  Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such 
wrongs  diipense."  "  I  could  not  dispense  with  myself 
from  making  a  voyage  to  Caprea."  .Addison.  To  ob- 
tain a  dispensation  from. 

Hast  thou  not  sworn  allegiance  unto  me? 

Canst  thou  diitjjeniK  withileaven  for  such  an  oath?  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  dispense  is  to  deal  out  generally  or  in- 
discriminately ;  to  distribute,  to  deal  out  to,  or  divide 
among,  individuals.  Providence  dispenses  blessings 
to  alt  I  a  prince  distributes  favors  as  he  pleases.  A 
share  m  a  common  property  is  distributed  or  allotted 
to  each  proprietor. 
t  DJS-PENSE',  V.  n.    To  make  amends. 

One  loving  hour 
For  many  years  of  sorrow  can  dispense.        Spenser. 

f  DIS-PENSE',  n.     Dispensation  ;  exemption. 

Indulgences,  tlisixnses,  pardons,  bulls.  Milton. 

DJS-PEN'SfR,  n.    One  who  dispenses.  Udal. 

DiS-PEO'PLE  (dTs-p5'pl),  V.  a.     [Fr.  dfpeupler.] 

[i.  DISPEOPLED  ;  pp.  DISPEOPLING,  DISPEO- 
PLED.] To  depopulate  ;  to  empty  of  inhabi- 
tants. 

Lest  his  heart  exalt  him  in  the  harm 

Already  done,  to  have  dispeopled  heaven.  Hilton. 

DTS-PEO'PL^R  (dls-p5'pl?r),  n.     A  depopulator. 
"Stem  dispeopler  of  the  plain."  Lewis, 

t  DJS-PER^E',  V.  a.  [L.  dispergo.]  To  sprinkle ; 
to  scatter  ;  to  disperse.  Shak. 

d!S-PER'1-w1gged  (-wigd),  a.  Deprived  of  a 
periwig,     [r.]  Cowper. 

DI-SPBR'MOUS.  a.  \Gt.  Sig,  double,  and  (jTT£ppa, 
seed.]  {Boi.)  Containing  only  two  seeds.  Crabb, 

DJS-PfiR'SAL,  n.   Dispersion.  Crowe. 
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DIS-PfcRSE'.  V.  a.  [L.  dispergo,  dispersus;  dis, 
apart,  ana  spargo,  to  scatter  ;  It.  dispergere ; 
Sp.  dispersar  ;  Fr.  disperser.']  \i.  dispersed  ; 
P2).  dispersing,  dispersed.] 

1.  To  drive  to  different  parts ;  to  scatter ;  to 
dissipate ;  to  dispel. 

I  scattered  them  among  the  heathen,  and  they  were  rf(»- 
perstd  among  the  countries.  tJzek.  xxxvi.  19. 

At  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth, 
Dispersed  those  vapors  that  otlendtd  us.  Shak. 

2.  To  ditiuse  ;  to  spread ;  to  disseminate. 

lie  sent  command  to  the  lord  mayor  straight 

To  stop  the  rumor,  and  allay  those  tongues 

That  durst  disjierse  it.  Shak. 

3.  To  distribute ;  to  dispense.  Bacon. 
Syn.  — See  Dispel,  Spread. 

DJS-PERSE',  v.  n.  To  fly  or  go  in  different  ways; 
to  separate  ;  to  spread ;  to  scatter.  Swift. 

Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 

Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself. 

Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  dusj/erse  to  nought.    Shak. 

DlS-PfiRSED'  (djs-perst'),  p.  a.  Scattered;  dis- 
tributed ;  spread.    "  Dispersed  love."   Bp.  Hall. 

DIS-PERS'5D-LY,  ad.  In  a  dispersed  manner; 
here  and  there'.  Hooker. 

DJS-PERS'^,D-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  dispersed. 
"  From  their  [clouds']  dispersedness."        More. 

+  DIS-PERSE'N5SS,  w.  Thinness;  scatteredness. 
"  Disperseness  of  habitations."  Brercwood. 

DJS-PERS'gR,  n.   One  who  disperses  ;  a  spreader. 

DIS-PER'SION  (dis-per  shim),  n.  fL.  dispersio; 
It.  dispersione  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  dispersion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  dispersing  or  scattering. 

The  tragedy  of  Absyrtus,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  mem- 
bers by  Medea,  Browne. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dispersed  ;  diffusion. 

We  must  conclude  that  this  is  a  sin  of  a  higher  nature, 
•which  hath  not  been  expiated  by  sixteen  hundred^ears' cap- 
tivity and  disjjersion.  itlillinufleet. 

3.  (Opt.)  The  angular  separation  of  the  con- 
stituent rays  of  light  when  decomposed  or  sep- 
arated by  the  prism.  Brande 

DIS-PER'SIVE,  a.  Having  the  power,  or  tending, 
to  disperse  ;  scattering.  Dyer. 

fDJS-PIERCE'.v,  a.    To  disperse.  Drayton. 

DISPIr'jt,  v.  a.  \dis  and  spirit.]  \i.  dispirit- 
ed ,  pp.  DISPIRITING,  dispirited.]  To  de- 
prive of  spirit,  courage,  or  resolution  ;  to  dis- 
courage ;  to  deject ;  to  depress  ;  to  dishearten. 

Our  men  are  dispirited,  and  not  likely  to  get  any  thine  by 
fighting  with  them.  Ludlow 

D!S-P!R'{T-5D,  p.  a.      1.  Deprived  of  spirit ;  dis- 
couraged ;  disheartened  ;  downcast ;  dejected. 
2.  Wanting   in    animation  ;    languid  ;    dull, 
"  Dispirited  recitations."  Hammond. 

DjS-PIR  IT-pD-NESS,  n.  Want  of  vigor  or  spirit. 
"  Faintness  and  dispiritedness.'"  Boyle 

-^DJS-PTt'P-OUS,  rt.  Uancorous;  malicious  ;  fu- 
rious.   ^^  Dispiteous  rage."  Spenser. 

t  DJS-PIT  5-OlJS-LY,  rtfZ.    Maliciously.  Chaucer. 

DIS-PLACE  ,  V  a.  [Fr.  d''pkicer.]    \i.  DISPLACED ; 

pp.  DISPLACING,  displaced.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  place ;  to  remove.  "  If  it  be 
possible  for  you  to  displace  it  [the  comer-stone] 
with  your  little  finger."  Shak. 

2.  To  eject  from  office  or  dignity  ;  to  depose. 

It  shall,  and  may  be,  lawful  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  succes- 
gors,  to  remove  and  displace  every  such  governor.   Ilacklujit, 

3.  t  To  disturb  ;  to  disorder.  "  You  have  dis- 
placed the  mirth."  Shak. 

D£S-PLACE'A-BLE,  a. 
removed,     [r.] 

dIS-PLACED'  (dis-plast'),  P-  «•     Put  out  of  place. 

dIS-PLACE'M^;NT,  n.    [Fr.  d"placement.]  The  act 

of  displacing,  or  putting  out  of  place.  Phil.  Mag. 

dIS-PLA'C^N-CY,  n.  [L.  displicentia ;  Sp.  dis- 
plicencia.]  Displeasure;  dislike;  dissatisfac- 
tion;—  opposed  to  complacency.  "With  dis- 
placency,  or,  to  use  a  more  common  word,  with 
dislike."  Beattie. 

dTs-PLAnt',  v.  a.   [Fr.  d^planfer.']  [i.  displant 

■-  PP-  I 

1.  To  pluck  up,  as  a  plant ;  to  remove 


That  may  be  displaced  or 
Ed.  Rev. 


ED  ;  pp.  DISPLANTING,  DISPLANTED.] 

3,  as  a  plant ;  to  remo 

I  seek  not  to  displant  you 


Where  you  desire  to  grow. 


Jfassinger. 
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2.  To  eject ;  to  drive  out. 

Curse  on  those  French  pirates  that  displanted  us.  Beau.  If  Fl 

3.  To  deprive  of  colonists,  or  inhabitants,   [ii.] 

All  those  countries  which,  lying  near  unto  any  mountains, 
had  been  planted  with  Englisli,  were  shortly  displaiUed. 

Siienser, 

DIS-PLAN-TA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  displanting; 

removal.  '  Raleigh. 

DIS-PLANT'ING,  w.  Removal ;  ejection.  Hakeioill. 

DlS-PIiAT',  V.  a.  To  untwist ;  to  uncurl.  "  His 
hair  should  be  displatted."     [r.]  HakewiU. 

DJS-PLAY'  (djs-pla'),  v.  a.  [L.  dis,  priv.,  and  plico, 
to  fold;  It.  dispiegare;  Sp.  desplegar;  Fr.  rfe- 
ployer.]  [i.  displayed  ;  pp.  displaying,  dis- 
played.] 

1.  To  spread  wide  ;  to  lay  open ;  to  open  ;  to 
unfold ;  to  expand ;  to  extend. 

Bv  which  he  saw  the  ugly  monster  plain, 
iTalf  like  a  serpent,  horribly  displai/ed.  Spenser. 

And  let  fowl  fly  above  the  earth,  with  wings 
Displayed  on  the  open  firmament  of  heaven.      Milton. 

2.  To  exhibit ;  to  show ;  to  bring  into  view. 

But  his  growth  now  to  jrouth's  full  flower  displaying 

All  virtue,  grace,  and  » isilom  to  acliievc 

Things  highest,  greatest,  multiplies  my  fear.  Milton. 

3.  To  set  ostentatiously  to  view;  to  parade; 
to  show  off.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Show. 
DJS-PLAY',  V.  n.    1.  To  lay  any  thing  open,  as  in 
dissection.     "  He  carves,  displays,  and  cuts  up 
to  a  wonder."  Spectator. 

2.  To  talk  without  restraint. 

The  very  fellow  which  of  late 

Displayed  so  saucily  against  your  highness.  Shak. 

DIS-PLAY'  (dis-pla'),  n.     1.  An  exhibition  to  the 
view  or  to  the  thoughts  ;  manifestation.    "  The 
stupendous  display  of  omnipotence."  Spectator. 
2.  Open,  public,  or  ostentatious   show;   pa- 
rade ;  pomp.  "  A  rhetorical  display."    Glanvill. 
Syn.—  See  Show, 
DJS-PLAY'ER,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  displays. 

t  DiS'PLE,  V.  a.  To  discipline.  "  Only  the  merry 
Friar  in  Chaucer  can  disple  them."  Milton. 

fDIS-PLEA^'ANCE,  91.  IFr.  di'plaisance.]  Anger; 
displeasure ;  dissatisfaction.  Spenser. 

fDIS-PLEA^'ANT  (dis-pl«z'?int),  o.  Unpleasant. 
"  Odor  .  .  .  noxious  and  displeasa7it."     Glanvill. 

tDIS-PLEA§'ANT-LY,  ad.  In  an  unpleasing 
manner.        "  "  Sir  T.  Ely  at. 

DIS-PLEA§E'  (dis-plez'),  V.  a.  [L.  displiceo  ;  dis, 
priv.,  and  placeo,  to  please  ;  It.  dispiacere  ;  Sp. 
desplacer;  Fr.  deplaire.]  \i.  displeased  ;  7>p. 
DISPLEASING,  Disi'LEASED.]  To  offend;  to 
dissatisfy  ;  to  make  angry ;  to  provoke  ;  to  vex ; 
to  irritate  ;  to  affront. 

If  I  obey  them, 
I  do  it  freely,  venturing  to  displease 
God  for  the  fear  of  man.  Mdton. 

Syn.  —  To  displease,  offend,  provoke,  vex,  and  af- 
front, all  imply  a  painful  feeling  caused  by  the  conduct 
of  another.  Displeased  tA  yKhaX  is  improper;  offended 
or  provoked  at  what  is  offensive  or  disrespectful ;  vexed 
at  gross  misconduct ;  affronted,  irritated,  or  made  angr$ 
by  insult  or  by  ill  treatment. 

DIS-PLEA§E',  v.n.  To  disgust;  to  raise  aversion. 

Foul  sights  do  rather  disjilease  in  that  they  excite  the 
memory  of  foul  things  than  in  the  immediate  objects.  Jiacon^ 

DiS-PLEA§'5D-NftSS,  w.      The  quality  of  being 

displeased ;  dissatisfaction,     [r.]  Soxdh. 

DiS-PLEA§'5R,  n.    One  who  displeases.     Milton. 

DIS-PLEA§'ING-NESS,  n.     OfFensiveness.  Locke. 

DIS-PLEAf 'URE  (dis-plSzh'ur),  n.    [Fr.  df^plaisir.] 

1.  Dislike ;  dissatisfaction ;  distaste  ;  dis- 
gust ;  oflfence  ;  —  anger ;  indignation  ;  resent- 
ment. 

On  me  alone  thy  just  displeasure  lay.  DrydeM, 

2.  The  cause  of  dissatisfaction  or  anger ;  that 
which  displeases ;  offence. 

Now  shall  I  be  more  blameless  than  the  Philistines,  though 
I  do  them  a  displeasure.  •'"''0-  *'*'•  * 

3.  t  State  of  disgrace ;  disfavor. 

He  went  into  Poland,  being  In  displeasure  with  the  nope 
for  overmuch  familiarity.  '  eachain 

Syn.  —  I>isp'ca'M»-e  is  the  opposite  of  pleasure,  and 
is  produced  by  persons  only  ;  di.staste  and  dugust  are 
produced  by  things;  dislU;e  and  di.'isati.sfaetwn,  tty  per- 
sons or  by  things.  Di.fpleasure  and  offence  imply  a 
calmer  feeling  then  anger,  indignation,  or  reaentmenu 
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toIS-PLfiAI^'^'RB,  r.  a.    To  displease.       Bacon. 

tDIs  PLI-CftNCR,  n.  [L.  di.ipUcentia.]  Dislike; 
dtHpleasurc  ;  dissutidfaction.  Goodwin. 

tul8'PL(-c6N-cy,  n.    Displicence.  Owen. 

D|H-l*LODE',  V.  a.  [L.  displodo  ;  dis,  used  inten- 
sively, and  plaudo,  to  clap.]    [».   uisi*l.oi)K»; 

pp.    DISl'LODINO,     DISI'I.ODKl).]        To     luirst     OF 

break  asunder  with  a  loud  noise  ;  to  explode. 

In  poitiirc  to  ditplode  their  leconil  tire 

Of  thunder.  Milton. 

D|S-Pl.onK',  V.  n.  To  go  off  wth  a  loud  noise, 
as  a  cannon  ;  to  explode. 

IJkc  rubbish  from  (lujilo'ling  engines  thrown.      Youiii/. 

DIS-PLO'^IQN  (djs-plo'zliun),  n.     Explosion. 

The  flrat  di$i>Utmon  dissipates  the  clouds.  I'oung. 

\)\S-VL6'S\VE,  a.  Noting,  or  implying,  displo- 
sion ;  explosive.  Smart. 

DIs-plC'ME',  r.  a.  [i.  displumed  ;  pp.  displum- 
ing, DISPLUMED.]  To  strip  of  plumes  or 
feathers: — to  dishonor  ;  to  disgrace.       Burke. 

ni-SP^N'DEE,  n.  I^Gr.  Us,  double,  and  airovifm, 
a  spondee  ;  Fr.  dtspondf'e.']  {Pros.)  A  double 
spondee,  consisting  of  four  long  syllables.  Beck. 

DIS-PONE',  V.  a.  [L.  dispono. — See  Dispose.] 
(Scottish  Laic.)  To  make  over ;  to  convey  to 
another  in  a  legal  form.  Jamieson. 

DJS-Po'NER.n.     (Scot.  Law.)  Agta.ntoi.  Burrill. 

U|S-P(*>N9E',  ».  a.  To  distill  or  drop,  as  from  a 
full  sponge  ;  —  written  also  dispimge.        Shak. 

nis-PORT',  n.  [Old  Fr.  dcsport.l  Play  ;  sport ; 
pastime.     "  Love's  disport."  Alilton. 

DlS-PoRT',  r.  a.  [L.  dis,  apart,  andjiorto,  to  car- 
ry ;    Old   Fr.  desportcr.']      [i.  dispokted  ;  pp. 

DISI'ORTINO,  DISPOllTEU.] 

1.  To  divert ;  to  amuse.  Shak. 

2.  To  remove  from  a  port.  Clarke. 

D|S-PORT',  r.  n.  To  play;  to  toy;  to  wanton; 
to  frolic  ;  to  gambol ;  to  sport. 

/)w/)orfln(/ on  thy  margent  green.  Oray. 

*-DIS-P6rt'M?NT,  n.    Diversion;  sport.    More. 

DIS-POS'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  disponibile;  Sp.&;FT.dis- 
ponible.']     That  may  be  disposed  of  or  used. 

The  enemy  has  a  large  disposable  force.  Todd. 

D|S-PO§'AL,  n.  1.  The  act  of  disposing;  method 
of  arranging  ;  distribution  ;  disposition  ;  ar- 
rangement.   "  Tax  not  divine  rfi«juo«rt/."  Milton. 

2.  The  power,  or  the  right,  of  bestowing. 

Are  not  the  blessings  both  of  this  world  and  the  next  in 
his  dixiMsaVt  Alterbury. 

3.  Power  of  ordering ;  management ;  govern- 
ment ;  regulation  ;  control ;  conduct. 

The  execution  leave  to  high  dutpoaal.  Milton. 

Syn.— See  Disposition. 

I)|S-Pt)!jE'  (djjj-pSz'),  r.  a.  [L.  dispono,  disposittis  ; 
dis,  ai)art,  and  pono,  to  place  ;  It.  disporre ;  Sp. 
disponer ;  Fr.  disposer.]    [i.  disposed  ;  pp.  dis- 


posi.no,  disposed.] 
1.  To  place  in  order ; 


to  arrange  ;  to  range. 
Ladies,  there  Is  an  idle  banquet 
Attends  you;  please  yuu  to  t/ix/jose  yourselves.        Shot. 

2.  To  regulate ;  to  adjust ;  to  order  ,  to  de- 
teniiine  ;  to  set  right ;  to  settle. 

The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dinpote.       Vryden. 

3.  To  employ  ;  to  bestow ;  to  give,     [r.] 
Tou  have  difjioKd  much  in  works  of  public  piety.   Sprat. 

4.  To  turn  to  any  end  or  consequence. 

•»  Kniiuro  and  tomiucr;  Jiive  will  soon  ilin/mne 

.^^  To  future  good  our  past  and  present  woes.        Vryden. 

"^     8.  To  incline  ;  to  give  a  propension  ;  to  frame 
"■  the  mind  of ;  to  move ;  —  with  to. 

SusiMcioiis  diKiioM-  kinjni  to  tyranny,  husbands  to  jealousy, 
and  wise  nu-n  to  irresolution  and  uulancholy.  Jiacon. 

6.  To  adapt ;  to  make  fit;  — with/o;-. 

And  mortal  food  as  may  dir]>»He  him  best 
tiir  dissolution  wrought  by  sin.  Milton. 

To  dispiKsr  of,  to  detorininc  the  condition  of.  •'  Men 
...  rfjx/xMK  o/ their  iHissesHions."  Locke.  To  bestow  ; 
to  Bivo  away.  "  I  have  dtuposed  of  lier  to  a  man  of 
butiiiess."  Taller.  To  place  in  some  condition  ;  to 
armnfto  for.  "  Conip.  cousin,  I  'II  di.ipone  of  you." 
Stale.  To  put  out  of  one's  possession  ;  as,  "  To  dis- 
pone of  a  house  " :  —  to  remove  out  of  the  way  ;  to  put 
away ,  to  Ret  rid  of.  "  To  dispose  of  their  dead  bod- 
ies."   Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  dispose,  arrange,  and  range,  all  imply 


the  idea  of  placing  in  some  order,  or  a  synlematic 
laying  apart.  Pinpused  \n  rows;  arrnngrd  In  order; 
ran/red  in  a  Htraiplil  line;  placed  on  a  Mhelf.  Kooka 
are  arran^rd  in  a  library  ;  the  conlenls  of  a  IxKik,  or 
the  laws  of  a  country,  are  digested. —  Ouposed  or  in- 
clined to  do  well. 

t  DJS-POiJE',  t'.  w.     To  bargain  ;  to  make  terms. 
You  did  susiMfct  she  had  Ui»iio»ed  with  Cesar.       Shak, 

t  DjS-POSE',  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  disposes  ; 
disposal;  dispensation;  arrangement;  regula- 
tion. 

All  is  best,  though  oft  we  doubt 
What  the  uiiseureliiible  '/ijyxjw 
Uf  highest  Wisdom  brings  about  MiUon. 

a.  Power  of  ordering ;  management. 

All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dujioae.  Shak, 

3.  Cast  of  behavior ;  demeanor. 

lie  hath  a  person  and  a  smooth  dis/xim 

To  be  suBiM^ctcd,  framed  to  make  women  fiUae.        Shak. 

4.  Cast  of  mind;  disposition.  Shak. 

DlS-PO^'fD-NfiSS,  n.  Disposition  ;  inclination. 
"  Their  own  disposedness  to  evil."      Mountagu. 

+  DIS-P0§E'M|:NT,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dis- 
posed. "  Above  all  such  extrinsical  contri- 
vances and  disposements."  Goodwin, 

DJS-POi^'fR,  n.  1.  One  who  disposes  or  distri- 
butes ;  a  distributer ;  a  giver ;  a  bestower. 

The  magistrate  is  both  the  beggar  and  the  (/wpowrof  what 
is  got  by  begging.  Grant. 

2.  A  governor ;  a  director  ;  a  manager ;  a  reg- 
ulator. "  Leave  events  to  their  Disposer."  Boyle. 

DJS-POij'lNG,  n.    Direction ;  determination. 

The  whole  difposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord.    Prov.  xvi.  33. 

D|S-P6§'|NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  maimer  to  adapt,  reg- 
ulate, or  govern.  Mountagu. 

DlS-PO-§I"T[ON  (dTs-po-zTsh'un),  n.  [L.  disjwsi- 
tio ;  It.  disposizione ;  Sp.  disposicion ;  Fr.  dis- 
position.] 

1.  The  act  of  disposing  or  arranging,  or  the 
state  of  being  disposed  or  arranged. 

Appoint  not  heavenly  disposition.  Milton. 

2.  Power  of  ordering ;  management ;  disposal. 
"At  the  disposition  of  mine  executrix."  Fahi/an. 

3.  Mode  of  arrangement ;  order ;  method. 

I  ask  whether  the  connection  of  the  extremes  be  not  more 
clearly  seen  in  this  simple  and  natural  ili^position.       Locke. 

4.  Fitness  or  tendency ;  propension;  liability. 
"  A  great  disposition  to  putrefaction."      Bacon. 

5.  Temper,  character,  or  frame  of  mind  ;  pre- 
disposition ;  inclination  ;  temperament ;  humor; 
as,  "  A  good  or  bad,  kind  or  cruel,  dispo.iition." 

6.  {Printinr/.)  The  act  of  separating  the 
types  in  a  form,  and  distributing  them  in  their 
several  cases.  London  Eneg. 

7.  {Paint.)  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  a  picture  or  composition. 

Composition  may  be  considered  as  the  general  order  or 
arrangement  of  a  design:  disjMsition,  as  the  particular  order 
adopted.  Fatrholt. 

8.  {Arch.)  The  arrangement  of  the  whole 
design  of  a  building  ;  —  distinguished  from  dis- 
tribution, which  signifies  the  particular  arrange- 
ments of  the  internal  parts  of  a  building.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  Disposition  or  arrangement  of  an  army  ;  es- 
tablished  order;  regular  mrtAoff;  distribution  ot  putts  : 
—  dinposition  or  disposal  of  property.  Disposition  Is  fi 
permanent  and  settled  stale  of  mind,  more  positive 
and  stronger  than  inclination  ;  temper  is  transitory 
and  fluctuating.  Disposition  relates  to  the  general 
character  and  motives  of  action;  temper  influences 
the  actions  for  the  time  being.  A  person  may  have  a 
good  disposition,  though  his  temper  may  be  indilTerent. 
Disposition  to  always  do  one's  duty  ;  inclination  to 
study;  a  placid  or  irascible  temper. —  See  Quality. 

DlS-PO-§I"TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  disposition, 
[u.]  J.  Johnson. 

t  DJS-Po^'l-TlVE,  o.     [It.  <Si-  Sp.  dispositiro.] 

1.  That  implies  disposal ;  decretive.  "  /)»'•»- 
positive  and  enacting  terms."  Agliffc. 

2.  Pertaining  to  inclination  or  natural  dispo- 
sition.    "  Dispositive  holiness."       Bp.  Tagior. 

t  D|S-PO^'l-TlVE-LV,  ad.  In  a  dispositive  man- 
ner.    "  Dispositively  verified."  Browne. 

t  DJS-pO^'I-TOR,  n.  {Astrol.)  A  disposer  or 
ruler ;  a  planet  which  is  lord  of  that  sign  in 
which  another  planet  is.  Johnson. 

Dls-PQ§-sftsS'  (dl8-po7.-7.e8'),  V.  a,  [It.  disposses- 
sare.]     \i.  dispossessed ;  pp.  disposse.ssing. 


DisposHPjtsED.]    To  put  out  of  poBsession  ;  to 
deprive  ;  to  disseize :  —  to  take  away. 

Yi-  shall  JiijMMmm  th«  InhabilanU  of  (fac  land,  and  dwell 
therein.  Ami.  xmsUL  m, 

Dl8-PO!j-!jf:H'8IQN  (dl»-p9z-s<ah'un),  n,  [Fr.  d^ 
l)os»eitsiun.] 

1.  The  act  of  dispossessing  ;  deprivation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dispossessed.    Farmer. 

3.  (Law.)  A  Ri)ecies  of  injury  to  real  proper- 
ty by  the  amotitm  or  deprivation  of  possession ; 
—  otherwise  termed  otuter.  BurriU. 

DlS-PQ!f-§f;88'QR,  n.  One  who  dispossesses  or 
puts  out  of  possession.  ('otcley. 

Dis-POST',  r.  a.  To  remove  from  a  post:  Ut  dis- 
place,    [h.]  C/Mlmen. 

DlS-PO§'VRE  (dJ8-p6V.hvr),  n.  1.  The  act  of  dis- 
posing; disposal,  management.  "Thediapaa- 
ures  of  Providence."  Batet. 

2.  t Posture;  disposition;  state.         Woa4m. 

DlS-PRAI§E',  n.     1.  Blame;  censure. 

By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  ditjiraite.  Shak. 

2.  Discredit;  reproach;  disgrace;  dishonor. 

My  faults  will  not  be  hid;  and  it  la  no  dtspraue  to  me  that 
they  will  not.  I'opt. 

DlS-PRAl§E',r.o.  (V.  DISPRAISED;  ;>p.  dispr.vi3- 
INO,  DISPRAISED.]    To  blame ;  to  censure. 

In  praising  Antony  I  have  dtspraised  Cesar.  ^ak. 

dIs-PRAI!J'5R,  n.    A  censurer;  one  who  blames. 

t  Dis-PRAI.f 'I-BLE,  o.  Unworthy  of  commenda- 
tion or  praise.  Bailey. 

DlS-PRAI§'|NG-LY,  ad.    With  blame  or  censure. 

When  I  have  spoken  o<  you  dispraisingly.  Shak. 

DJS-PRfiAD'  (djs-spred'),  v.  a.     [dis  and  spread.] 

[i.    DLSPKEAD;    l/p.    DISPREADIXO,    DISPKEAD.J 

To  spread  different  ways  ;  to  spread  widely. 

Above,  below,  around,  with  art  'litnrrml. 
The  sure  enclosure  folds  the  genial  bed.  /'ope. 

Ji9~  (n  this  word,  and  a  few  others,  dis  means  jtf- 
ferenl  ways,  in  different  directions. 

DIS-PRfiAD',  V.  n.  To  be  spread.  "Heat  dia- 
preadiiuj  through  the  sky."  Thomson, 

DIS-PREAD'^R,  n.  A  publisher ;  a  divulger.  MiUon, 

tDlS-PR£j'l,-DlCE,  V.  a.  To  free  from  preju- 
dice. MouiUagu, 

tDlS-PR^-PARE',  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  prepara- 
tion ;  to  render  unfit  or  unprepared.         Hobbes. 

dIS-PRI§'ON  (-prlz'zn),  r.  a.  To  let  go  from 
prison  ;  to  set  free  ;  to  liberate.  Clai  ke- 

tnlS-PRlV'l-LfiQE,  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  privi- 
leges, or  of  a  peculiar  or  proper  right.        /art*. 

DIS-PRIZE',  r.  a.  [It.  dis}rrezzare ;  Sp.  despreciar.] 
To  undervalue  ;  to  depreciate,     [u.]        Cotton. 

DlS-PRQ-Ff:SS',  V.  a.  To  abandon  the  profession 
of ;  to  cease  to  profess,     [u.]  Spenser. 

dIs-PROF'|T,  n.  Loss ;  damage ;  detriment.  Fox. 

t  d1s-PR6f'|T,  r.  n.  To  cause  to  be  without 
profit ;  to  lose.  Bale. 

tDls-PR6F'IT-A-BLE,  a.     Unprofitable.       Haii, 

DiS-PRodF',  n.  Confutation  ;  conviction  of  error. 

I  need  not  otTer  any  tbiag  &rther  In  lupport  of  one.  or  In 

disproqf'  of  the  other.  Jiogrrt. 

t  dTs-PROP'^R-TY,  v.  a.  To  dispossess  of;  to 
take  away  from."  Shak. 

DIS-PRO-POR'TION,  n.  [It.  disproporzione ;  Sp. 
disprojyorcion ;  Fr.  disprojwrtion.]  Want  of 
proportion  ;  unsuitableness  of  one  thing,  or  part 
of  a  thing,  to  another ;  want  of  symmetry ;  dis- 
parity. 

For  Ihrir  stn»ngth. 
The  disprofMrtinn  is  so  grral,  we  cannot  but 
Expect  a  fktal  eouseijuence.  Pmham. 

DIs-PRO-P6r'TIO.\,  r.  a.  To  join  unfitiv ;  to 
form  by  bringing  together  things  unsuitable  or 
not  in  proper  proportion 


There  sits  Defunuily  to  inork  my  l>ody. 
To  shape  my  Irgii  iiT  an  un<-<|ual  sixe. 
To  disproporliiHi  nic  in  every  part. 


Shot. 


Dl8-PRO-POR'TIO.V-.\-Br.E,  a.    Wanting  propor- 
tion ;  disproportionate.  Bp.  faylor. 

Dls-PRO-Pt)R'Tm.\-,\-BLE-N£sS,   n.     Want   of 
proportion ;  disproportionality.  Hammond, 

DlS-PRO-POR'TIO.N-A-BIA',  ad.  Not  proportion- 
ably  ;  disproportionately." 
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dIS-PRO-POR  'TION-AL,  a.  "Wanting  proportion ; 
disproportionable.  Locke. 

DIS-PRO-POR-TION-Al'I-TY,  n.  Want  of  pro- 
portion,    [r.]  *  More. 

DiS-PRO-POR'TION-AI.-LY,  ad.  Without  pro- 
portion ;  disproportionately. 

DiS-PRO-POR'TION-AL-NESS,  n.  Want  of  pro- 
portion ;  disproportionableness.  Ash. 

DIS-PRO-POR'TION-ATE,  a.  Wanting  propor- 
tion ;  unsyinmetrical ;  unsuitable. 

If  is  plain  that  men  have  agreed  to  a  disproportionate  and 
anequal  possession  of  the  earth.  Locke. 

nTS-PRQ-POR'TIQN-ATE-LY,  ad.  Without  pro- 
portion ;  disproportionally.  Boyle. 

DTS-PRO-POR'TION-ATE-NESS,  n.  Want  of  pro- 
portion ;  unsuitableness.  Johnson. 

DIS-PR6'PR{-ATE,t>.  a.  To  deprive  of  appropri- 
ation ;  to  disappropriate.  Clarke. 

D1.S-Pr6v'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  disproved.BoyZe. 

I)iS-PR6v'AL,  n.  The  act  of  disproving;  dis- 
proof; confutation.  Ld.  Shaftesbury. 

dIs-PR6ve',  v.  a.     \i.  DISPKOVED  ;  pp.  dispkov- 

INO,  niSPUOVED.] 

1.  To  show  or  prove  to  be  erroneous  or  false ; 
to  confute ;  to  refute. 

It  is  easier  to  affirm  than  to  digprmje.  Holder. 

2.  +  To  disapprove  ;  to  disallow.  Hooker. 
Syn.  —  See  Confute. 

dTs-PROV'^IR,  n.    One  who  disproves.      Wotton. 

t  DTS-PRO-VID'^D,  a.  Unprovided;  unfurnished. 
"  Instrument .  .  .  unprovided  of  strings."  Boyle. 

t  I)ls-PUNCT',  V.  a.  [L.  dispunrjo,  dispunctus.] 
To  point  or  mark  oft';  to  separate  or  sever.  Fox. 

f  DIS-PfJNRE',  V.  a.     1.  To  expunge ;  to  erase  ;  — 

■written  also  disponge.  Wotton. 

2.  To  discharge,  as  a  saturated  sponge  when 

squeezed ;  to  distil  or  drop  copiously.         Shak. 

DTS-PUN'ISH-A-BLE.   a.      1.  Without  penal   re- 
straint ;  not  pimishable.    [r.]  Holinshed. 
2.  t  {Law.)  Not  answerable.  Bwrill. 

t  nlS-PUR'POSE,  V.  a.  To  turn  from  a  purpose, 
meaning,  or  design.  Breioer. 

tnls- PURSE',  ».  o.    To  pay ;  to  disburse.     Shak. 

t  mS-PUR-VEY'  (dis-pur-va'),  v.  a.  To  deprive  ; 
to  disfurnish.  Barret. 

t  DjS-PUR-VEY'ANCE  (-va'^tis),  n.  Want  of  pro- 
vision ;  lack  of  furnishing  supplies.       Spenser. 

II  DiS'Py-TA-BLE  [dis'pu-t9-bl,  S.  J.  F.  Sm.  R.  C. 
IVb.;  dis-pii't?-bl.  P.;  dis'pu-t?-bl  or  dJ3-pQ't?-bl, 
W.  Ja.  IC],  a.  [L.  disputabilis ;  It.  disputa- 
bile ;  Sp.  Sg  Fr.  disputable.'] 

1.  That  may  be  disputed ;  liable  to  contest ; 
controvertible ;  debatable  ;  doubtful. 

Until  any  point  is  determined  to  be  a  law,  it  remains  rfts- 
pMable  by  every  subject.  Swi/l. 

2.  t  Fond  of  disputation  ;  contentious. 

He  is  too  disimtable  for  me.  Shah. 

tS"  "  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Smith,  Perry,  and  Bailey  are  for  the  second 
pronunciation  of  this  word  [dis-pa'tfi-bl] ;  and  Mr. 
Slieridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Buchanan,  and  Entick  for  the 
first  [dis'pri-tfi-bl]  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  ma- 
jority of  suffrages  against  it,  is,  in  my  opinion,  decid- 
edly most  agreeable  to  the  best  usage.  It  were  un- 
doubtedly to  l)e  wished  tliat  words  of  this  form  pre- 
served the  accent  of  the  verb  to  which  they  correspond  ; 
but  this  correspondence  we  find  entirely  set  aside  in 
lameiituble,  comparable,  admirable,  and  many  others, 
with  which  disputable  must  certainly  class."  Walker. 

II  Dis'Py-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
disputable.  T.  Philips. 

+  D!s-Py-TA9'I-TY,  n.  Proneness  to  dispute;  a 
disputatious  way  or  manner.  Bp.  Ward. 

fDlS'Py-TANT,  o.  Disputing;  engaged  in  con- 
troversy ;  controverting.  Milton. 

dIs'PL'-TANT,  n.  One  who  disputes ;  anarguer; 
a  controvertist;  a  reasoner  ;  a  disputer. 

The  skilful  di.^pvtnnt  well  knows  that  he  never  has  his 
enemy  at  more  advantage  than  when,  l)y  allowing  the  prem- 
ises, he  shows  him  argumg  wrong  from  his  own  principles. 

iVarburton. 

dIS-PU-TA'TION,  »J.  [L.  disputatio  ;  Yt.  dispu- 
tation.] 


1.  The  act  of  disputing ;  altercation  ;  contro- 
versy ;  argumental  contest ;  debate  ;  dispute. 

Disjmtation  about  the  knowledge  of  God  commonly  pre- 
vailcth  little.  J/ooker. 

2.  A  college  exercise,  in  which  parties  advo- 
cate opposite  sides  of  some  question. 

DIS-Py-TA'TIoyS,  a.  Inclined  to  dispute  ;  cav- 
illing ;  disputative ;  contentious. 

A  . . .  wrangling,  disputatious  habit  will  not  be  borne.  Knox. 

DlS-Py-TA'TlOyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
disputatious  ;  fondness  for  debate.       C.  Lamb. 

DJS-PU'TA-TIvE,  a.  Disposed  to  dispute.  "Their 
disputative  and  scrupulous  zeal."     Bp.  Taylor. 

DJS-PUTE',  v.  n.  [L.  disputo  ;  dis,  apart,  and  puto, 
to  clear  up  ;  It.  disjmtare ;  Sp.  disputar ;  Fr. 
disputer.]  \i.  disputed  ;  pp.  disputing,  dis- 
puted.] To  contend  by  argument ;  to  oppose 
or  controvert  the  opinions  of  others ;  to  alter- 
cate ;  to  wrangle ;  to  debate  ;  to  reason  ;  to  argue. 

The  atheist  can  pretend  no  obligation  of  conscience  why 
he  should  dispute  against  religion.  Tillotson. 

DJS-PUTE',  V.  a.  1.  To  reason  about;  to  argue; 
to  discourse  upon ;  to  debate ;  to  discuss. 

What  was  it  that  ye  disputed  among  yourselves  by  the 
way  ?  Mark  ix.  33. 

2.  To  attempt  to  prove  false  or  unfounded  ; 
to  controvert ;  to  call  in  question ;  to  impugn  ; 
as,  "To  dispute  an  assertion." 

3.  To  contend  for ;  to  strive  for.  "  So  dis- 
pute the  prize."  Dryden. 

DIS-PUTE',  n.  [It.  iSf  Sp.  disputa ;  Fr.  dispute.] 
Debate  ;  discussion  ;  verbal  contest ;  conten- 
tion of  argument ;  disputation  ;  controversy. 

Tlie  fair  way  of  conducting  a  disjmte  is  to  exhibit,  one  by 
one,  the  arguments  of  your  opponent,  and,  with  each  argu- 
ment, tlie  precise  and  specific  answer  you  are  able  to  give  it. 

Paley. 

Beyond  all  dispute,  not  capable  of  being  disputed  ; 
lyiqiiestionable. 

Syn.—  See  Difference,  Quarrel. 

DIS-PUTE'L^SS,  a.     Indisputable.  Bailey. 

D|S-PUT'5R,  n.    One  who  disputes ;  a  disputant. 

DIS-PUT'ING,  n.     Disputation  ;  altercation. 

Do  all  things  without  murmurings  and  disputings.  Phil.  ii.  14. 

II  DIS-QUAL-I-FH'A'TION  (-kwol-e-fe-ka'shun),n. 

1.  The  act  of  disqualifying. 

2.  That  which  disqualifies  or  renders  unfit ; 
disability.  Spectator. 

II  DIS-aUAL'l-FIED  (dls-kwSl'e-ftd),  p.  a.  Not 
qualified  ;  unqualified  ;  unfitted  ;  incapable. 
"  Unworthy  and  disqualijied  persons."    Ayliffe. 

II  DIS-aUAL'I-FY  (dls-kwSl'e-fi)  [dTs-kw81'e-fi,  IF. 
P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.;    dls-kware-ft,  S.  E.], 

V.  a.      [i.  disqualified  ;     pp.  DISaUALIPYINO, 

disqualified.] 

1.  To  divest  or  deprive  of  qualifications ;  to 
make  unfit ;  to  incapacitate  ;  to  disable  by  some 
impediment ;  —  with  for  or  from. 

We  often  pretend,  and  sometimes  really  wish,  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  joys  of  others,  when  by  that  disagreeable  sen- 
timent [envy]  we  are  disqualified  from  doing  so.       A.  Smith. 

2.  {Law.)  To  deprive  of  a  right  or  claim  by 
some  restriction.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Incapable. 

II  DIS-aUAL'l-FY-lNG  (dTs-kwSre-ft-jng),  p.  a. 
Rendering  unfit ;  disabling. 

t  DlS-aUAN'Tl-TY  (dis-kw5n'le-te),  v.  a.  To 
lessen  ;  to  diminish  in  quantity  or  number.  Shak. 

DIS-aUI'^T,  n.  Want  of  quiet  or  tranquillity; 
uneasiness  ;  restlessness  ;  vexation  ;  anxiety. 

The  reflection  upon  honest  and  virtuous  actions  hath 
nothing  of  regret  or  disquiet  in  it.  Tillotson. 

DIS-aui'fT,  a.    Unquiet;  uneasy,     [r.]     Shak. 

DIS-aui'5T,  V.  a.  [i.  disquieted  ;  pp.  disqui- 
eting, DISQUIETED.]  To  deprive  of  quiet,  tran- 
quillity, or  serenity  ;  to  disturb ;  to  discompose ; 
to  make  uneasy  ;  to  harass ;  to  vex. 

Why  art  thou  vexed,  O  my  soul,  and  why  art  thou  rfi>- 
</Mi>tef2  within  me?  /'«.  xlii.  5. 

Syn.  —  See  Disturb. 

t  DlS-aur(;-TAL,  n.    Disquietude.  More. 

DlS-aUI'^T-^R,  n.  One  who  disquiets;  a  dis- 
turber ;  an  harasser.  Holinshed. 

tDlS-QUI'pT-FUL,  a.  Producing  uneasiness; 
causing  disquietude.  Barrow. 


DlS-aUI'^T-lNG,  n.  Vexation ;  disturbance. 
"  Peace  abroad . . .  disquietings  at  home."  Baker. 

t  DIS-aui'5-TIVE,  a.     Causing  disquiet.    Hoioe. 

DrS-aur5T-LY,arf.  Without  rest;  uneasily.  Shak. 

tDIS-auI'pT-MENT,  M.  Uneasiness;  a  disquiet- 
ing. "  Disquietments  of  conscience."  Hopkins. 

DlS-aUI'5T-NESS,  n.    Uneasiness  ;  restlessness. 

Without  affliction  or  disquietness.  Spenser. 

tDIS-aUI'?T-OUS,  a.   Causing  disquiet.  Milton. 

DIS-aUI'?-TUDE,  n.  Want  of  quiet ;  disquiet ; 
uneasiness;  anxiety;  disturbance. 

Little  happiness  attends  a  great  characters  and  to  a  multi- 
tude of  disquietudes  the  desire  of  it  subjects  an  ambitious 
mind.  Addixm. 

DlS-aUI-§I"TION  (dls-kwe-zish'un),  n.  [L.  dis- 
quisitio;  dis,  used  intensively,  and  qutero,  qua- 
sifus,  to  inquire  carefully  ;  It.  disquisizione  ;  Sp. 
disquisicion  ;  Fr.  disquisition.]  Examination 
into  any  subject  by  careful  analysis,  or  by  argu- 
ment ;  argumentative  inquiry ;  a  formal  dis- 
cussion ;  exposition  ;  dissertation  ;  essay. 

His  [our  Saviour's]  lessons  did  not  consist  oi  disquisitions. 

raley, 

Syn.  —  See  Essay. 

dTS-QUI-^1"TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  disquisi- 
tion ;  disquisitive.     [r.]  Month.  Rev. 

DIS-aUI-§I"TION-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  dis- 
quisition ;  disquisitive.  Clarke. 

D{S-auT§'J-TlVE,  a.  Relating  to  disquisition  ; 
examining.  Hawkins. 

D!S-QUT§'I-Tp-RY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
disquisition  ;  disquisitive.  Ec.  Rev. 

t  dI^-RAN^E',  v.  a.    To  disarrange.  Wood. 

dI§-RANK',  v.  a.     To  put  out  of  the  rank.    May. 

t  DI§-RAY',  n.  Disarray.  "  To  put  it  [our  army] 
in  disray."  Holland. 

tDl§-RE'AL-rZE,v.  a.  To  deiirive  of  the  reality; 
to  render  vague  and  uncertain.  Udal. 

DIS-Rp-GARD',  n.  Want  of  regard  or  attention  ; 
neglect ;  omission  to  notice  ;  contempt.  "  Dis- 
regard and  contempt  of  the  clergy."        Strype. 

DIS-R^-GARD',  v.  a.  [i.  DISREGARDED  ;  pp.  DIS- 
REGARDING, DISREGARDED.]  To  Omit  to  no- 
tice ;  to  pay  no  attention  to  ;  to  neglect ;  to 
slight ;  to  contemn. 

It  is  too  common  for  those  who  have  been  bred  to  scholas- 
tic professions,  and  passed  much  of  their  time  in  academies, 
...  to  disreuard  every  other  quulification,  and  to  imagine 
thnt  they  shall  find  mankind  ready  to  pay  homage  to  their 
knowledge,  and  to  crowd  about  them  for  instruction.  WaHiWcr. 

Syn. —  Disregard  and  neglect  are  commonly  ap- 
plied to  things  ;  slight,  to  persons.  Things  are  often 
disregarded  or  neglected  from  heedlessness  ;  jicrsonB 
are  slighted  from  dislike  or  contempt.  He  disregarded 
wise  counsel,  neglected  his  duty,  and  slighted  his 
friends.  To  contemn,  a  stronger  term,  is  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  despise.  —  See  Neglect. 

DIS-R^-GARD'^R,  n.    One  who  disregards.  Boyle. 

dIS-R5-GARD'FI)l,  a.  Without  paying  regard  ; 
negligent;  contemptuous.  Barroio. 

dIs-R^-GARD'FUL-LY,  ad.  Negligently;  con- 
temptuously. 

tDl§-REG'y-LAR,  a.  Irregular.  " Disregular  y>^s- 
sions."  Evelyn. 

dI^-REL'JSH,  n.  1.  Dislike  of  the  palate ;  dis- 
taste ;  as,  "  A  disrelish  for  butter." 

2.  Bad  taste  ;  nauseousness.  "  Hatefulcst 
disrelish."  Milton. 

3.  Dislike  of  the  mind ;  aversion  ;  antipathy. 

Men  love  to  hear  of  their  power,  but  have  an  extreme  dis- 
relish to  be  told  of  their  duty.  Jiurke. 

DT§-REL'ISH,  V.  a.  [i.  DISRELISHED  ;  pp.  DIS- 
RELISHING, DISRELISHED.] 

1.  To  make  nauseous  ;  to  infect  with  an  un> 
pleasant  taste  ;  to  distaste. 

Fruits  of  taste  to  please 
True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thirst 
Of  nectarous  draughts  between  from  milky  stream.  Milton. 

2.  To  dislike  the  taste  or  savor  of;  to  loathe; 
as,  "  To  direlish  highly-seasoned  food." 

3.  To  want  a  taste  for ;  to  have  an  aversion  to. 

All  private  enjoyments  are  lost  or  disrelished.  Pope. 

DJS-R^I-MEM'BPR,  v.  a.  To  lose  memory  of;  to 
forget.     [Local,  Southern  States.]       Sherwood. 
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Dl9-R(;-rAlR',  n.    The  state  of  being  out  of  re- 
pair or  proper  order.  Scott. 

l)lH-Kf:P-V-TA-BlL'I-TV,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
disreputable.     [k.J      '  Atkenarum. 

DiS-RfcP'V-TA-BLE,  a.  Not  reputable;  vulgar; 
low ;  discrcciitable  ;  dishonorable. 

DiS-RfiP'li-TA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  disreputable  man- 
ner ;  dishonorably.  Burke. 

DlS-RfiP-l,'-TA'TI(;)N,  n.  Dishonor;  loss  of  rep- 
utation ;  disrepute. 

Gliittoiiv  ia  not  of  so  great  ditnputation  among  men  a* 
drunkuniiesa.  Up.  Taylor. 

d1s-R^-I'i;te  ,  n.  Ill  character;  dishonor  ;  dis- 
credit ;  ill  repute.  Hale. 

Another  vice,  which  by  rcaaon  of  its  conimonneiw  hath 
ahnDxt  lost  all  ilhrrimle  nninng  nn,  anil  among  aomv  ia  ixiKaed 
into  credit,  ia  revelling  and  drunkenness.  H/iariie. 

f  dTs-R^-PUTE',  I',  a.  To  hold  in  no  considera- 
tion or  honor  ;  to  bring  into  disgrace.  MouiUagu. 

dTs-K^-.spBct',  n.  Incivility;  want  of  respect; 
slight ;  disesteera. 

DlS-Rp-SPEOT',  V.  a.  To  hold  in  no  considera- 
tion or  esteem  ;  to  show  disrespect  to.  "  We 
have  disrespected  and  slighted  God."      Comber. 

DlS-Rip-SP£CT'5R,  n.  One  who  disrespects,    [r.] 

Too  many  witty  dLire^jiecters  of  the  Scripture.       Boyk, 

DlS-Rg-SPftCT'FOl,,  a.  Wanting  respect ;  irrev- 
erent ;  uncivil ;  discourteous  ;  impolite. 

DlS-Rg-SPftCT'FiyL-LY,  ad.  In  a  disrespectful 
manner  ;  irreverently  ;  uncivilly. 

DlS-Rp-SPECT'Fl^L-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing disrespectful ;  want  of  respect.  Ash. 

DlS-Rg-SPEC'T|VE,  «.  Disrespectful.  "  A  disre- 
spective  forgetfuluess  of  thy  mercies."  Bp.  Hall. 

t  DliJ-Rev'gR-E.NCEI),  a.  Treated  without  rev- 
erence or  respect.  Sir  T.  More. 

dI§-ROBE',  v.  a.  [i.  DISROBED  ;  pp.  disrobing, 
DISROBED.]  To  take  the  robe  ott  ;  to  undress  ; 
to  uncover  ;  to  strip. 

I  '11  disrobe  me  of  these  Italian  weeda.  Shak. 

Now  be  the  muse  i/inrulic'l  of  all  her  pride.        Churchill. 

OT^-ROB'gR,  n.     One  who  disrobes.  Gay  ton. 

DI§-r66t',  v.  a.     1.  To  tear  up  by  the  roots  or 

from  the  foundation  ;  to  deracinate,  (ioldsmith. 

2.  To  disseat.    [ii.]  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

J)l§-RUD'I)pR,  V.  a.    To  deprive  of  the  rudder. 

DI§-RCd'DPRED  (diz-rud'derd),  p.  a.  Deprived 
of  the  rudder, 

+  dI§-rO'L|-LY,  arf.    Disorderly.  Chaucer. 

Ulij-RUPT',  ».  a.  To  separate;  to  rend  or  break 
asunder,     [r.]  Thomson. 

dT§-rOpt',/).  a.  Rent  asunder;  broken,  [r.]  ^sA. 

DIs-RUP'TION  (dlz-rup'sliun),  n.  [L.  disruptio  ; 
dis,  apart,  and  rumpo,  ruptus,  to  break ;  Fr.  dis- 
ruption.] 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  or  bursting  asunder. 

These  iron  chains  ore  no  sooner  fijst  than  broken:  there 
was  more  than  a  human  |>owcr  in  thia  disruption.    Bp.  JIuU. 

2.  Breach  ;  rent ;  dilaceration.  "  Disruption 
and  dislocation  of  the  strata."  Woodward. 

t)Ts-sAT-I8-FACTFO\,  n.  The  state  of  being 
dissatisfied ;  want  of  satisfaction  ;  discontent. 

There  would  be  a  general  dinsat^/action  in  the  people,  if 
this  onlinance  were  not  iWH.scd.  Clarendon. 

Syn.  — See  Displeasure. 

DIS-sAr-JS-FAc'TO-RI-NftsS,  n.  Unsatisfactori- 
ness  ;  inability  to  give  content.  Hale. 

DT.S-sAT-|8-FAc'TO-RY,  a.  Unsatisfactory;  un- 
able to  give  content ;' displeasing.    Shafteslnu-y. 

UIs-sAt'|S-FY,  v.  a.  [j.  dissatisfied;  pp.  dis- 
satisfying, DISSATISFIED.]  To  fail  to  satisfy 
or  please  ;  to  discontent ;  to  displease. 

When  a  new  government  ia  eatahliahed,  by  whatever 
meana,  the  people  are  conmionly  diiantinjied  witH  it.    Ilume. 

DTs-SCAT'T?R,  V.  a.  To  shed  abroad ;  to  dis- 
perse. Daniel. 

Dls-S»EAT',  V.  a.  To  throw  or  put  out  of  a  seat ; 
to  displace  ;  to  unseat.  Shak. 

D|S-8ftCT',  r.  a.     [L.  disseco,  dissectua ;  dis,  apart, 


and  seco,  to  cut ;  Sp.  diaecai  ;   Fr.  diss^quer.] 
'•.  dissected;  pp.  dissecting,  dihsected.I 
1.  (Anat.)  To  cut  in  pieces,  as  an  animal  or 


[i.  dissected;  pp.  dissecting,  dihsected.I 
1.  (Anat.)  To  cut  in  pieces,  as  an  animal 
other  organized  body,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 


playing the  structure  and  use  of  its  various  or 
gaiis  and  parts  ;  to  anatomize.  Palmer. 

2.  To  divide  and  examine  minutely  or  care- 
fully ;  to  inspect  or  examine  in  separate  parts 
or  divisions. 

Tliia  paragraph,  that  haa  not  one  ingenuous  word  through- 
out, I  have  ditticcted  for  a  sample.  AtUrOurp. 

DIS-sliOT'(;D,  p.  a.     1.  Cut  in  pieces. 

2.  {Bot.)  Cut  deeply  into  many  lobes  or  di- 
visions. Gray. 

D|S-s£CT'|-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  dissected.  Paley. 

DJS-secT'ING-KNIFE,  n.  (Anat.)  A  knife  used 
for  dissection. 

D|S-SfiC'TION,  n.  \\i.  dissczione  \  Sp.  diseccion ; 
Fr.  di.^section.'] 

1.  (Anat.)  The  act  of  dissecting;  the  cutting 
to  pieces  of  an  animal  or  organized  body  in  or- 
der to  display  and  elucidate  its  structure  and 
functions  ;  anatomy. 

2.  Critical  division  and  examination  ;  nice 
inspection.  Glanville. 

DJS-SECT'QR,  n.  One  who  dissects  ;  an  anatomist. 

DIS-SEI'§IN,  or  DJS-SEI'ZIN  (djs-sS'zin),  n.  (Law.) 
Deprivation  or  putting  out  of  seisin ;  a  species 
of  injury  by  ouster  or  dispossession,  or  the  un- 
lawful dispossessing  of  a  man  of  his  land,  tene- 
ment, or  other  immovable  or  incorporeal  right. 

Burrill. 

DJS-SEIZE',  or  DIS-SEI§E',  V.  a.  [Fr.  dessaisir.]  [i 
disseized  ;  pp.  disseizing,  disseized.]  (Law.) 
To  deprive  of  seisin  ;  to  dispossess  wrongfully  ; 
to  oust ;  to  deprive  of  actual  possession.  Locke. 

DiS-Spi-ZEE',  n.  (Law.)  One  who  is  disseized  ; 
—  opposed  to  disseizor.  Burrill. 

DJS-SEIZ'QR,  n.     (Law.)  One  who  disseizes. 

DJS-SEIZ'QR-ESS,  n.  (Law.)  A  woman  that  dis- 
seizes another  person.  Scott. 

t  DJS-SEIZ'URE,  n.  Disseisin.  "  Spoils  and  dis- 
seizures."  Speed. 

DJS-SfiM'BLANCE,  n.  Dissimilitude  ;  unlike- 
ness.     [r.]  Osborne. 

DJS-SEM'BLE,  V.  a.  [L.  dissimulo  ;  dis,  priv.,  and 
similis,  like ;  It.  disacmti/are ;  Fr.  dissimtiler.] 

[i.    DISSEMBLED  ;     pp.    DISSEMBLING,     DISSEM- 
BLED/] 

1.  To  hide  under  false  appearance;  to  pre- 
tend that  not  to  be  or  exist  which  really  is  or 
does  exist ;  to  disguise  ;  to  conceal. 

And  tkirly  did  dissentble  her  sad  thoughts'  nnrest  Sitetuer. 

2.  To  pretend  that  to  be  which  is  not  ;  to 
feig^  ;  to  simulate. 

lie  soon  distetnbled  a  sleep.  Tatkr. 

Syn.  — See  Feign. 

DJS-SEM'BLE  (djs-sem'bl),  v.  n.  To  piny  the  hyp- 
ocrite ;  to  use  false  professions  ;  to  be  insin- 
cere ;  to  dissimulate  ;  to  feign. 

Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee,  tell 

Whom  thou  lovest  best.    See  thou  diagembleft  not,     Shat. 

DJS-SEM'BLgR,  n.  One  who  dissembles,  feipns, 
or  pretends  ;  a  hypocrite.  ford. 

Syn.  —  See  Hypocrite. 

D!S-SftM'RL|NG,  n.  Dissimulation.  "All  dis- 
sembling  set  aside."  Shak. 

D|S-SfiM'BLING-LY,  ad.  In  a  dissembling  man- 
ner ;  with  dissimulation.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DJS-sBm'I-NATE,  r.  a.  [L.  dissemino,  dissemi- 
natus  ;  dis,  abroad,  and  semino,  to  sow  ;  semen, 
seed  ;  It.  disseminare ;  Sp.  di.itininar  ;  Fr.  dis- 
seminer.]  \i.  disseminated  ;  pp.  disseminat- 
ing, DISSEMINATED.]  To  Scatter  as  seed  ;  to 
spread  every  way  ;  to  spread  abroad ;  to  dis- 
perse ;  to  diffuse  ;  to  propagjite ;  to  ciretilate. 

Nor  can  we  certainly  learn  that  any  one  j>hili>aopher  of 
note  oniliraced  our  religion  till  it  h«<l  Ix-en  for  nmny  years 
prenclied,  and  dumeniiualed,  and  taken  deep  root  In  the 
world.  AUerimry. 

Syn.  — See  Spread. 

DlS-Sf:M-l-NA'TIQN,  n.  [I,,  disseminafio  ;  It. 
disseminazione  ;  Sp.  diseminncion  ;  Fr.  disst^mi- 
nafion.]  The  act  of  disseminating ;  diffusion. 
"The  dissemination  of  speculative  notions 
about  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man."     Ilorsley. 


DIS-sfiM'l-NA-TlVE,  a.    Tending  to  Bpread. 

The  Fltbet  of  heresy  Is,  tike  the  piMuc,  laJbetiim*  and  <ft». 
tmiHUlirr.  m,.  TatUtr. 

DIB  8fi.M'|-.VA-T9R,  «•  [!»•  di$iemina/ore.}  One 
who  disseminates  ;  a  itpreader.  Decay  oj  Piety. 

DIS-SftN'WIQN  (di»-»«n'«huii),  w.  [L.  diasenMio  \ 
It.  dissenxiune ;  .Sp.  disi'tuion  ;  Fr.  disaenfion.] 
Disagreement  in  opinion  ;  contrariety  of  Hcnti- 
ment  or  feeling;  alienation  of  feeling;  discord; 
variance ;  difference ;  strife ;  contention ;  quarrel. 

And  aow  dinrnrioii  in  the  hearts  of  brotben.     Additon. 

Syn.  — See  DisAUREeME.NT. 

DJS-seN'SIOl  8  (di»-H«n'«»iu»),  a.  Disposed  to 
discord ;  quarrelsome,     [n.]  Aachant. 

D|S-SfiN'SIOl  8-LY,  ad.  In  a  dissensious  or  quar- 
relsome manner.'  Chapman. 

DI8-8£nT',  r.  n.  [L.  diaaentio ;  dia,  apart,  and 
aeiitio,  to  think ;  It.  diaaentire ;  Sp.  diariitir.'\ 
[t.  dissented;  pp.  dissenting,  dissentkd.] 

1.  To  disagree  in  opinion  ;  to  think  otherwise. 

There  are  many  opiniona  in  which  multitudes  of  men  ilbt- 
tent  Oom  ua  who  are  as  good  and  wise  as  ounK-lres.  Adilittm. 

2.  To  be  unlike  ;  to  vary  ;  to  differ.    Hooker. 

3.  (Eccl.)  To  differ  or  to  separate  from  the 
established  church.  lludibraa. 

Syn.  — See  Differ. 

DIS-Sf;.\T',  n.  1.  The  act  of  dissenting ;  disagree- 
ment ;  difference  of  opinion ;  dissension.  "  Did 
he  declare  any  dissent  ?  "         State  Trials,  16.51. 

2.  t  Difference  of  nature ;   opposite  quality. 
"  The  dissent  of  the  metals."  Bacon. 

3.  (EcH.)  Difference  of  religious  opinion  from 
that  of  the  established  church. 

DlS-S^N-TANp-oCrs,  a.  Disagreeing;  contra- 
ry ;  —  opposed  to  consentaneous. 

Their  [Jews']  capacities  . . .  being  dinrntimeota,  and  rrpu^ 
nant  to  the  common  humor  and  genius  of  mankind.  /Jarrow. 

+  Dls'S5N-TA-RV,a.     Dissent-ineous ;  inconsist- 
ent.    "  Not  discreet  or  dissentary."  Milton. 
t  dIs-S^IN-tA'TIQN,  n.  Act  of  dissenting.  Ilowe. 

DjS-sfiNT'pR,  n.  One  who  dissents  or  disagrees 
in  opinion  ;  one  who,  in  a  country  where  a  cer- 
tain religion  is  established,  dissents  from  that 
religion;  —  particularly  one  who  dissents  from 
the  established  Church  of  England.  The  term 
is  commonlv  applied  only  to  Protestants.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  generally  referred  to  as  a 
distinct  class.  Brande. 

The  flrat  dittenter*  fW>m  the  Church  of  England  were  th« 
Puritans.  BranUe. 

Syn. —  See  Heretic. 
DlS-SENT'eR-T^M,  n.    The  spirit  or  the  princi- 
ples of  dissent,  or  of  the  dissenters.     Qu.  Rev. 

D|S-SEN  Tip.\T(-s«n  g|i?nt),a.  Disagreeing;  dis- 
senting. "  Without  one  dissentient  voice."  Knox. 

DIS-s6N"TIp.\T  (dis-8£n'8li«Dt),  n.  One  who  dis- 
sents or  disagrees.  Sir  Wm.  Janet. 

DIS-s£nt'|NG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  dissents.  "  Any 
offence  at  my  dissentinga."  MouiUagu. 

DjS-s£N'T10l  S,  a.    See  DissEXSioirs.     DanieL 

D|S-s£p'|-M£NT,   n.      [L.  disaepimentum  ;  ^^ 
dis,  asunder,  and  aejjio,  to  part.]     (Bot.)^^m 
The  partition  in  the  inside  of  a  compound  ^m 
ovarj",  or  fruit,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  sides 
of  its  constituent  carpels.  P.  Cye. 

t  DIS-SERT',  r.  n.  [L.  diaserto.]  To  discourse  ; 
to  dispute ;  to  debate.  Harris. 

DlS-SfR-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  diasertatio ;  U.diaser- 
tazione ;  Sp.  diaertucion ;  Fr.  disaertatitm.]  An 
oral  or  a  written  examination  of  a  question  or  a 
subject ;  a  discourse  ;  a  disquisition  ;  a  treatise ; 
an  essay;  a  tract;  a  discussion.  Broome. 

Syn. — See  Essay. 

dIs-8(;r-TA'TI9.\-AL,  a.  Relating  to  dissert;!- 
tions ;  disquisitional,     [r.]  Ch.  Ob. 

DlS-Sf.R-TA'TIQ.\-l8T,  «.  An  author  of  disser- 
tations ;  dissertator.     [r.]  Ch.  Ob. 

DiS'spR-T.A-TOR,  n.  [L.l  One  who  discourses. 
"  Our  dissrrtator  learnedly  argues."  Boyle. 

t  D|S-sgRT'LY,  ad.    By  discourse.  Holland. 

dTs-sKR VE',  r.  a.    [It.  disxerrire ;  Fr.  desaerrir.  — 

See  Serve.]    [».  disserved;  pp.  disserving, 

DISSERVED.]    To  do  injtiry  to  ;  to  harm  ;  to  hurt. 

Dcsirrs  of  thing*  of  this  world,  by  their  tendency,  serve  ot 

dimrrrr  our  iutcm4j  in  another.  Jtiirrr* 
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DIs-SER' V}CE,  n.  Ill  service ;  injury ;  mischief ; 
hurt ;  harm.  Bp.  Home. 

DIs-SER'VICE-A-BLE,  a.    Unserviceable.    Hale. 

DIS-SER' VICE- A-BLE-NESS,n.  Hurt;  unservice- 
ableness.         "  Narris. 

DlS-SER  VJCE-A-BLY,  arf.    Injuriously.     Hacket. 

+  DIS-SET'  TLE,  V.  a.     To  unsettle.        Cudworth. 

t  dTs-SET  TLED-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  unsettled.  More. 

DTs-SET'TLE-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  unsettling. 
"Dissettkment  of  legal  appointments."  G/awfi7/e. 

dIs-SEV'5R,  v.  a.  [dis  and  sever.']  [i.  dissev- 
ered ;    pp.    DISSEVERING,    DISSEVERED.]        To 

part  in  two  ;  to  break ;  to  divide  ;  to  sunder  ;  to 
separate ;  to  sever. 

The  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  rllsiiever 
From  the  fair  head  for  ever  and  for  ever.  Pope. 

4S~  "  In  this  word,  the  particle  dis  makes  no  change 
in  the  signification,  and  tlierefore  the  word,  thougli 
supported  by  great  autliorities,  ought  to  be  ejected 
from  our  language."  Johnson.  —  But  the  word  is  in 
good  use  ;  and  dis,  in  dissever,  in  disannul,  and  in  dis- 
part, may  be  regarded  as  merely  intensive. 

DIS-SEV'gR-ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  dissevering; 
separation  ;  severance.  Hoccleve. 

dIs-SEV-^R-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  dissevering, 
or  separating ;  disseverance.  Ann.  Phil. 

dTs-SKV'PR-Ing,  n.  Separation ;  severance. 
"  The  dissevering  of  fleets."  Raleigh. 

DIS  SI-DENCE,  n.  [L.  dissidentia  ;  dis,  apart,  and 
sedeo,  to  sit ;  Sp.  disidencia ;  Fr.  dissidence.'] 
Disagreement ;  variance ;  contrariety.     Bailey. 

DTs'S{-DENT,  a.  Varying;  not  agreeing.  Robinson. 

dTs'SJ-DENT,  n.  [L.  dissidens.']  1.  One  who 
dissents  from  others ;  a  dissenter.  Gibbon. 

2.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  name  applied  to  a  person 
of  the  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  and  Greek  pro- 
fession in  Poland.  Guthrie. 

f/ DIS-SIL'ipNCE   (dis-sil'yens  or  dis-sil'e-ens),  n. 

(L.  dissilio,  dissiliens ;  dis,  apart,  and  salio,  to 
eap.]     The  act  of  starting  asunder.     Johnson. 

II  DJS-SIL'I^NT  (djs-sil'yent  or  dis-sil'e-gnt)  [djs- 
sil'yent,  iS'.  W.  Ja.  K.  ;  djs-sil'le-ent,  P.  Sm7\,  a. 
Springing  or  starting  asunder.  Johnson. 

I)Ts-SI-LI"TION  (dis-se-lTsh'un),  w.  A  bursting 
in  two ;  a  springing  or  starting  asunder.   Boyle. 

1)TS-SIM'[-LAR,  a.  [L.  dissimilis  ;  It.  dissimilare  ; 
Fr.  dissimilaire.']     Not  similar ;  unlike  ;  hete- 
rogeneous ;  different.  Boyle. 
Syn.  — See  Different. 

DIS-SiM-!-LAR'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
unlike  ;  unlikeness  ;  dissimilitude.  Cheyne. 

Syn.  — See  Difference,  Disagreement. 

oTS-sTm'1-LAR-LY,  ad.    In  a  dissimilar  manner. 

DIS-SIM'J-Lp,  n.  (Rhet.)  A  dissimilitude;  a 
comparison  or  illustration  by  contraries,  as  a 
simile  is  by  something  which  is  like,  [k.]  Todd. 

dIS-SI-MIL'J-TUDE,  n.  [L.  dissimilitudo  ;  It.  dis- 
similittuiine  ;  STp.  disinulitud ;  Fr.  dissimilitude.'] 

1.  Unlikeness ;  want  of  resemblance.  "  LHs- 
similitude  of  condition."  Idler. 

2.  {Rhet.)  A  comparison  by  contraries. 
Syn. —  See  Disagreement. 

fDlS-SIM'U-LATE,  a.     Dissembling;  feigning. 

Under  smiling  she  was  dissimulate.  Chaucer. 

DIS-SIm'IJ-LATE,  v.  n.  To  dissemble;  to  feign; 
to  make  pretence,     [r.]  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

DIS-STM-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  dissimulatio  ;  It. 
dissimulazione  ;  Sp.  disiniulacion ;  Fr.  dissinm- 
lation.']  The  act  of  dissembling ;  the  act  of 
concealing  something  ■  which  exists  ;  deceit ; 
hypocrisy ;  simulation. 

Dissimulation  is  but  *  faint  kind  of  policy  or  wis- 
dom. Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Simulation  is  a  pretence  of  what  is  not : 
and  dissimulation  is  a  concealment  of  what  is.   Tatler. 

t  dTS-SIMTLE,  v.  a.  [Fr.  dissimnler.']  [See 
Dissemble.]    To  dissemble.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

fDIS-SIM'U-LfR,  n.  A  dissembler.  "A  fair 
speaker  and  great  dissimuler."  Fabyan. 


t  DiS-SlM'y-LING,  n.  A  dissembling.  "Subtle 
lookings  and  dissimulings."  Chaucer. 

dTs'SJ-PA-BLE,  a.  [L.  dissipabilis ;  It.  dissipa- 
bile.]     Liable  to  dispersion,     [ii.]  Bacon, 

dTs'SI-PATE,  v.  a.  [L.  dissipo,  dissipaftis ;  dis, 
apart,  and  sitpo,  to  throw ;  It.  dissipare  ;  Sp.  di- 
sipar  ;  Fr.  dissiper.]  [i.  dissipated  ;  pp.  dis- 
sipating, dissipated.] 

1.  To  cause  to  disappear ;  to  scatter ;  to  dis- 
perse ;  to  dispel. 

The  more  clear  light  of  the  gospel . . .  dissipated  those  fog- 
gy mists  of  error.  HeUlen. 

2.  To  squander ;  to  spend  lavishly  ;  to  waste. 

The  vast  wealth  that  was  left  him,  being  reckoned  no  less 
than  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  iu  three  years 
Uissijjatcd.  Burnet. 

Syn.  —  See  Dispel,  Spend. 

DIS'SJ-PATE,  v.  n.  To  practise  dissipation  ;  to 
live  idly  :  —  to  disappear ;  to  vanish.         Craig. 

DIS'S|-PAT-^D,  p.  a.  1.  Squandered;  wasted; 
as,  "  A  dissipated  inheritance." 

2.  Addicted  to  dissipation ;  prodigal ;  as,  "  A 
dissipated  youth." 

d!s-SI-PA'TION,  n.  [L.  dissipatio;  It.  dissipa- 
zione ;  Sp.  disipacion  ;  Fr.  dissipation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  dissipating  or  scattering  :  —  the 
state  of  being  dissipated ;  dispersion.  "With- 
out loss  or  dissipation  of  the  matter."    Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  squandering  or  wasting.  "  In 
the  dissipation  of  the  large  fortunes."  Priestley. 

3.  That  which  diverts  from  any  occupation. 

I  have  begun  two  or  three  letters  to  you  by  snatches,  and 
been  prevented  from  tinishing  them  by  a  thousand  avoca- 
tions and  dissipations.  Sw\ft, 

4.  A  dissolute  course  of  life  ;  the  conduct  of 
one  who  wastes  time,  money,  and  health  in  the 
gratification  of  vicious  propensities ;  excess. 

t  DIS-SLAn'D^R,  v.  a.    To  slander.         Chaucer. 
t  DiS-SLAN'DgR,  n.     Slander.  Hall. 

t  DIS-SLAN'D^R-OUS,  a.     Slanderous.     Fabyan. 

DiS-S6-Cl-A-BIL'l-TY  (dis-so-she-?-bil'e-fe),  n. 
Want  of  sociability.  Warb-ui'ton. 

dIS-SO'CJ-A-BLE  (dTs-s5'she-fi-bl),  a.  [L.  disso- 
ciabilis  ;  t'r.  dissociable.]  Not  sociable  ;  not  to 
be  brought  to  good  fellowship.  Burton. 

DIS-SO'CIAL  (dTs-so'sh?l),  a.  [L.  dissocialis.] 
Disinclined  to  society  ;  not  social.     Ld.  Karnes. 

DIS-SO'CIAL-IZE,  v.  a.  To  make  unsocial  ;  to 
disunite.  Dr.  R.  Vaughan. 

DIS-SO'CI-ATE  (dis-so'she-at),  v.  a.  [L.  dissocio, 
dissociatus  ;  dis,  priv.,  and  socio,  to  unite.]  [i. 
dissociated  ;  pp.  dissociating,  dissociat- 
ed.] To  separate ;  to  disunite.  "  Dissociating 
every  state  from  every  other."  Burke. 

DIS-SO-Cl-A'TION  (dis-so-she-a'shun),  n.  [Sp. 
disociacion.]     Separation  ;  disunion.      Howell. 

DIS-SO-LU-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  dissohihilith  ;  Sp. 
disolubilidad.]  Tue  quality  of  being  dissolva- 
ble ;  capability  of  dissolution.  Hale. 

DIS'SO-LU-BLE,  a.  [L.  dissoluhilis ;  It.  dissolu- 
bile  ;  Sp.  disoluble  ;  Fr.  dissoluble.]  That  may 
be  dissolved ;  dissolvable.  Browne. 

DIS'SO-LU-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
dissolvable ;  dissolubility.  Boyle. 

dIs'SO-LUTE,  a.  [L.  dissolutus ;  It.  dissoluto  ; 
Sp.  disoluto.]  Loose  ;  wanton  ;  unrestrained  ; 
lax ;  licentious  ;  debauched.  "  So  dissolute  a 
crew."  Shak.  "  The  dissolute  life  he  led."  Strype 
Syn.  —  Dissolute  life  ;  licentious  conduct ;  loose 
manners;  unrestrained  actions;  lax  principles;  de- 
bauched habits.  D'lssoluteness  is  tlie  excess  of  loose- 
ness ;  licentiousness,  the  consequence  of  laxness,  or  free- 
dom from  external  re8traii:t. 

dTs'SO-LUT-^D,  p.  a.  Rendered  dissolute  ;  cor- 
rupted,    [r.]  C.  Lamb. 

DIS'SO-LUTE-LY,  ad.  In  a  dissolute  manner ; 
loosely  ;  wantonly. 

dIs'SO-LUTE-NESS,  n.  Laxity  of  manners  ;  de- 
bauchery^. "The  great  dissoluteness  of  man- 
ners which  the  world  complains  of."  Locke. 

DIS-SO-LU'TION,  n.  [L.  dissohdio  ;  It.  dissolu- 
zione  ;  Sp.  disolucion ;  Fr.  dissolution.] 

1.  The  act  of  dissolving,  melting,  or  liquefy- 
ing ;  change  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state  ;  lique- 
faction. 


2.  t  That  which  results  from  dissolving  a 
body  ;  product  of  liquefaction  ;  a  solution. 

Dissolve  the  iron  in  the  aquafortis,  and  weigh  the  dissolu- 
tion. Bacon. 

3.  The  resolution  of  any  substance  into  its  con- 
stituent elements  ;  separation  of  parts  ;  decom- 
position. "  The  dissolution  of  the  body."  Clarke. 

4.  Extinction  of  life  ;  death. 


5.  A  breaking  up  or  disorganizing ;  destruc- 
tion ;  ruin.  "  Unexpected  dissolutions  of  the 
great  monarchies  ...  of  the  world."  South.' 

When  this  world's  dissolution  shall  be  ripe.       Milton. 

6.  The  breaking  up  of  an  assembly. 

A  dissolution  is  the  civil  death  of  a  Parliament.     Blackstone. 

7.  Laxity  ;  dissipation  ;  dissoluteness.  "  A 
universal  dissolution  of  manners."      Atterbury,. 

Fame  makes  the  mind  loose  and  gayish,  scatters  the  spir- 
its, and  leaves  a  . . .  dissolution  upon  all  the  faculties.    ik)uth. 

8.  {Law.)  The  act  of  annulling,  as  a  con- 
tract. Burrill. 

D!S-§OL-VA-BIl'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
dissolvable.  Richardson. 

D(§-§0LV'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  dissolubile  ;  Sp.  disolu- 
ble.] That  may  be  dissolved  or  nielted.  "  Dis- 
solvablehy  the  moisture  of  the  tongue."  Netcton. 

DIS-§6LV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
dissolvable  ;  dissolvability.  Boag. 

DJ§-§6lVE'  (diz-z61v'),  V.  a.  [L.  dissolve ;  dis, 
apart,  and  solvo,  to  loosen  ;  It.  dissolvere ;  Sp. 
disolver ;  Fr.  dissoudre.]  [i.  dissolved  ;  pp. 
dissolving,  dissolved.] 

1.  To  destroy  the  form  of  by  disuniting  the 
parts  by  heat,  moisture,  &c. ;  to  melt ;  to  liquefy. 

And  yet  April,  with  his  pleasant  showers, 

Dissolveth  tlie  snow,  and  bringeth  forth  his  flowers.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  disunite  ;  to  loose  ;  to  separate.  "Noth- 
ing can  dissolve  us."  Shak. 

3.  To  break  up  ;  to  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  ter- 
minate ;  as,  "  To  dissolve  a  partnership." 

By  him  [the  king]  alone  they  [Parliaments]  arc  prorogued 
and  dissolved.  Bacon. 

4.  To  cause  to  perish ;  to  destroy. 

Swift,  speedy  time,  feathered  with  flying  hours, 
Dissolves  the  beauty  of  the  fairest  brow.  Daniel. 

5.  To  solve ;  to  clear ;  to  resolve.  "  Thou 
canst  dissolve  doubts."  Dan.  v.  6. 

6.  To  put  into  a  state  of  languor  ;  to  relax. 

Angels  dissolved  in  hallelujahs  lie.  Dri/den. 

7.  {Law.)  To  annul,  as  a  contract.     Burrill. 
Dl^-^OLVE',  V.  n.     1.  To  melt ;  to  liquefy  ;  to  bo 

liquefied.     "  As  wax  dissolves."  Addison. 

2.  To  sink  away  ;  to  perish  ;  to  be  destroyed. 

For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve, 

Hearing  of  this.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  put  into  a  state  of  languor.  Johnson. 

DJ§-§6lV'?NT,  a.  [It.  dissolvente  ;  Sp.  disol-- 
vente  ;  Fr.  dissolvant.]  Having  the  power  of 
dissolving;  solvent.   ^^ Dissolvent ^nices."  Ray. 

D|§-§6LV'5NT,  n.     1.  That  which  has  the  power 

of  dissolving  ;  menstruum  ;  solvent.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  {Med.)  A  medicine  capable  of  dissolving 

swellings,  concretions,  &c.  Dunglison. 

DI§-§0LV'¥R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  dis- 
solves. 

D{§-§OLV'i-BLE,  a.    See  Dissolvable.      Hale. 

DIS'SO-NANCE,  n.  [L.  dissonantia ;  dis,  apart, 
and  S0710,  to  sound ;  It.  dissonanza ;  Sp.  diso- 
nancia ;  Fr.  dissonance.] 

1.  A  mixture  of  harsh,  unharmonious,  un- 
pleasant sounds  ;  jargon  of  sounds  ;  want  of 
harmony  or  concord ;  discord.  Garth. 

2.  Disagreement ;  incongruity.  Milton. 

DIS'SO-NAN-OY,  n.    Discord  ;  dissonance. 

Then  shall  he  see  the  ugliness  of  sin,  the  dissonancu  of  it 
unto  reason.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DIS'SO-NANT,  a.  [L.  dissonans  ;  It.  dissonante; 
Sp.  disoncinte ;  Fr.  disso7iant.] 

1.  Discordant ;  harsh  ;  unharmonious. 

Dire  were  the  strain,  and  dissonant  to  sing.        TTiomson. 

2.  Incongruous  ;  differing.  "  Dissonant  from 
all  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour."  Milton. 

DIS-SUADE'  (dis-swad'),  v.  a.  [L.  dissuadeo ;  dis, 
apart,  and  suadeo,  to  persuade  ;  It.  dissuadere  ; 
Sp.  disuadir ;  Fr.  dissuader.]     [i.  DISSUADED  ; 

pp.  DISSfADINO,  DISSUADED.] 

1.  To  divert  by  persuasion ;  to  turn  from  any 
action  by  advice  or  by  solicitation. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  d,  t,  short;   A,  g,  J,  Q,  \J,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;    HilB,  HER; 
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Here  ihame  dinniada  him,  there  hii  ten  prorailj.     Addison. 
2.  To  represent  as   unadvisable   or  inexpe- 
dient; to  discourage  ;  to  dchort. 

War,  thpn-tbrc,  open  or  conci'aled,  alike 

Sly  voice  ilimniaJcn.  Milton, 

Dis-a l/AD'pIl  (dT8-8wa(l 'pr),  M.  One  who  dissuades. 

DIS-SUA'§IQN  (dl8-8wa'zlniii),  M.  [L.  dissiuisio; 
It.  dissuasione ;  Sp.  disuaaion  ;  Fr.  disswision.'] 
The  act  of  dissuading ;  advice  or  persuasion 
against  a  thing;  dehortation  ;  discouragement. 

In  apitc  of  all  the  dismtasiona  of  hia  frlcnda.  Boyh. 

DIs-SUA'SIVE  ((ITR-swa'sjv),  a.  [It.  dissuasiro  ; 
Sp.  disuasivo  ;  Fr.  dissiiastf.^  Tending  to  dis- 
suade.    "  Dissuasive  reasoning."  Abp.  Seeker. 

DlS-SUA'SJVE  (dts-swa'sjv),  n.  That  which  dis- 
suades ;  an  argument  employed  to  dissuade  ;  a 
dehortation.  "  A  hearty  dissuasive  from  .  .  . 
the  practice  of  swearing  and  cursing."     S/iarp. 

DiS-SUA'SlVE-LY,  ad.    By  dissuasion.     Clarke. 

dIs-s0n'D5R,  v.  a.  To  sunder,  [k.]      Chapman. 

t  dIS-SWEET'EN  (dts-swS'tn),  v.  a.  To  deprive 
of  sweetness.  Bp.  Richardson. 

dIS-SYL-LAb'jC,  a.    Consisting  of  two  syllables. 

dIs-SYL-LAb-I-FJ-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  form- 
ing into  two  syllables,    [u.]  Ch.  Ob. 

dIS-SYL-LAh'!-FY,  v.  a.  To  form  into  two  syl- 
lables ;  to  dissyllabize.  Ch.  Ob. 

dIs-sI^L'LA-BIZE,  v.  a.  [Gr  Hh,  double,  and  avX- 
Xalii^o},  to  form  syllables.]  To  form  into,  or  ex- 
press in,  two  syllables.  Ch.  Ob. 

DlS-S^L'LA-BLE,or  D!S'SYL-LA-BLE  [dls'sll-l?- 
bl,  S.  IV.  J.  K. ;  dls-sll'l9-l)l,  P.  F.  Ja.  Sni.  C. 
Wb.'],  n.  [Gr.  litaavlajiia ;  It.  dissillaho ;  Sp. 
disiiabo ;  Fr.  dis.iyllabe.]  A  word  of  two  sylla- 
bles. "  Dissyllables,  whether  spondee,  trochee, 
or  iambic."  Dryden. 

DiS-sSfM'PA-THY,  n.  Want  of  sympathy  ;  indif- 
ference; apathy,     [k.]  Johnston. 

DIS'TAfp,  n. ;  pi.  DISTAFFS  (distaves,  Beau.  Sc 
Fl.).      [A.  S.  distcpf.] 

L  The  Staff  from  which  the  flax  is  dra^vn  off 

in  spinning.  "  To  twirl  her  dibtajf."  Goldsmith. 

It  hangs  like  flax  on  a  di»taff.  S/iai: 

2.  Woman,  or  a  woman,  as  symbolized  by  the 

distaff.    "  A  rfjs#«^in  the  throne."         Dryden. 

The  French  say,  "  The  crown  of  France  never  falls  to  the 
«/wt<yr."  Jodd. 

DIs'tAfF-THIS'TLE  (dTs'tSf-thls'sl),  n.  A  spe- 
cies of  thistle  ;  Carthamtts  lanatus  ;  —  used  in 
France  and  in  Spain  for  distaffs.  Loudon. 

DJS-tAin',  v.  a.     [Old  Fr.  desteindre.]     [t.  dis- 

TAINED;  pp.  DISTAINIXO,  DISTAINEU.] 

1.  To  Stain  ;  to  tinge  wth  another  color. 

Nor  ceased  his  arrows  till  the  shady  plain 

Seven  mighty  bodies  with  their  blood  dislain.     Dryden. 

2.  To  blot ;  to  sully  ;  to  tarnish ;  to  soil. 

The  worthiness  of  praise  dintaiiis  his  worth. 

If  he  that's  praised  himself  bring  the  praise  forth.  Shak. 

DIs'TAL,  a.  [Zoul.)  Relatively  distant;  distinc- 
tive';—  applied  to  the  furthest  extremity  of  a 
bone.  Owen. 

DIs'TANCB,  n.  [L.  distantia;  dis,  apart,  and 
sto,  stans,  to  stand  ;  It.  distama  ;  Sp.  distan- 
cia ;  Fr.  distance.'] 

1.  Extent  of  space,  or  interval,  between  two 
things ;  remoteness. 

'Tis  dinlancf  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 

And  rolies  tlie  mountain  iu  its  azure  hue.  Campbell. 

2.  Interval  or  length  of  time.  "  Ten  vears' 
distance."  Prior. 

3.  A  space  marked  out  in  a  race-course. 
"The  horse  that  ran  the  whole  field  out  of  dis- 
tance." VEstramje. 

4.  Ceremonious  reserve  ;  distant  behavior. 
T  ia  by  respect  and  distance  that  authority  ia  upheld. 

Attn-bury. 

6.  Coldness ;  alienation  ;  aversion  ;  dislike. 

On  the  part  of  Heaven, 
Now  alienated,  distance  and  distaste.  Milton. 

6.  Disjunction  or  separation  of  ideas.  Locke. 

7.  (A/tw.)  The  interval  between  two  notes. 

Dwight. 
DTs'TANCE,  r.  a.    [».  distanced  ;  pp.  distanc- 
ing, DISTANCED.] 

1.  To  leave  behind,  as  in  a  race  ;  to  surpass  ; 
to  outdo  ;  as,  "  To  distance  a  competitor. 


2.  To  cause  the  appearance  of  being  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  to  make  seem  distant. 

That  whicli  gives  a  relievo  to  a  bowl  la  the  quick  light  or 
white  which  appears  to  he  on  the  side  nearest  to  ua,  and  the 
black,  by  consequence,  dislancts  the  object.  Urydm. 

DLs'TANT,  a.  [L.  disto,  distans,  to  stand  apart ; 
It.  ^  Sp.  distunte  ;  Fr.  distant.) 

1.  Kemote  in  place,  time,  or  nature  ;  not 
near  ;  far.  "  Things  near  .  .  .  and  things  dis- 
tant."    Watts.     "  Very  distant  time."     Shak. 

2.  Reserved  or  cold ;  not  familiar  ;  shy.  "Dis- 
tant behavior."  Johnson. 

3.  Not  allied  ;  incongruous  ;  abhorrent. 

What  besides  this  unhappy  servility  to  custom  can  recon- 
cile men  that  own  Cliriationlty  to  a  practice  so  widely  iliMant 
from  it?  Gov.  of  the  Tunyue. 

4.  Indirect ;  not  obvious  or  plain.  "  In  mod- 
est terms  and  distant  phrases.  Addison. 

Syn. —  Distant  country;  far  from  home;  remote 
corner  ;  remote  antiquity  :  —  distant,  nhy,  or  reserved 
manners :  —  distant  or  nut  obvious  connection  or  allu- 
sion. 

t  DIS-tAn'TIAL,  a.    Distant.  Derham. 

dIs'TANT-LY,  ad.  Remotely  :  — with  distance 
or  reserve  ;  not  familiarly.  Sterne. 

dIs-TAste',  n.  1.  Aversion  of  the  palate  ;  dis- 
relish.    "  The  rfis^os^e  of  satiety."  Bacon. 

2.  Disquiet ;  uneasiness  ;  dissatisfaction. 

Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears  and  distastes,  and 
adversity  is  not  without  comforts  and  hopes.  Bacon. 

3.  Anger ;  alienation  of  affection  ;  dislike. 

The  king  [Henry  VIII.l  loved  to  raise  mean  persons,  and, 
upon  the  least  duUaste,  to  throw  them  down.  Burnet. 

Syn.  —  See  Displeasure. 

DIS-tAste',  r.  a.  \i.  distasted  ;  pp.  distast- 
ing, DISTASTED.] 

1.  To  disrelish  ;  to  dislike  ;  to  loathe.  "  To 
make  others  distaste  them  [vtordis]." Stillingfleet. 

2.  To  displease  ;  to  offend  ;  to  disgust.  "Dis- 
tasting and  disobliging  many  of  the  chief  no- 
bility." Temple. 

3.  To  make  distasteful  or  unpleasant. 
Nothing  but  continuance  and  abuse  hath  distasted  these 

things.  Bp.  Hall. 

DIs-TAsTE'FUL,  a.  1.  Nauseous  to  the  pal- 
ate ;  loathsome.  "  The  green,  distasteful 
fruit."  Dryden. 

2.  Offensive ;  unpleasant ;  disagreeable. 

For  'twas  distast^fid  to  my  noble  mind 

That  the  vile  world  into  my  wants  should  look.   Drai/ton. 

3.  Expressing  distaste  or  dissatisfaction. 
"Distasteful  looks."  Shak. 

DIS-TASTE'FiyL-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
distasteful ;  offensiveness  ;  disagreeableness. 
"  Allaying  .  .  .  much  of  the  bitter  and  distaste- 
fulness  of  our  physic."  Mountagti. 

tDIS-TAS'TIVE,  n.  That  which  gives  disrelish  ; 
something  distasteful.  Whitlock. 

DJS-TEM'P?R,  n.  [Fr.  detrempe.']  1.  t  Want  of 
a  due  temper ;  a  disproportionate  mixture  of 
parts. 

The  true  temper  of  empire  ia  a  thing  rare,  and  hard  to 
keep;  for  both  temper  and  distemper  consist  of  contraries. 

Bacon. 

2.  t  A  temperature  evil  or  unseasonable. 

Those  countries  which  were  situated  directly  under  the 
tropic  were  of  a  distemper  uninhabitable.  Baleiyh. 

3.  Illness  ;  indisposition ;  malady  ;  disease  ; 
—  sometimes  restricted  to  a  slight  illness,  often 
applied  to  disease  of  brutes,  and  commonly  to  a 
disease  of  any  kind. 

They  heighten  distemper*  to  dfaeoief.  Saekling. 

Gouts,  dropsies,  fevers,  and  lethargies,  with  Innumerable 

other  distcmjxrs.  Addison. 

4.  A  disease  of  dogs,  commonly  considered 
to  be  catarrhal.  Brnnde. 

5.  Bad  constitution  of  mind  ;  predominance 
of  any  passion  or  appetite.  "  Little  faults,  pro- 
ceeding on  distemper''  Shak. 

6.  Ill-humor ;  aepravity.     [r.]      A'.  Charles. 

7.  {Paint.)  A  preparation  of  opaque  color, 
ground  up  with  size  and  water,  used  in  scene- 
painting  : — wTitten  also  destemper.        Brande. 

I^S'"  Distemper,  which  wo  8till  employ  in  the  sense 
of  sickness,  was  that  evil  frame  either  of  a  man's  body 
or  of  his  mind  (for  it  was  used  alike  of  liotli)  which 
had  its  rise  in  an  unsuitable  mingling  of  the  huinora." 
Dr.  Trench. 
Syn.  —  See  Disease. 

DIS-TEM'PgR,  V.  a.  [It.  distemperare \  Fr.  rfc- 
tremper.]     [i.  di.stemi'EKEd;  pp.  distexu'Eu- 

INO,  DISTE.MPEKED.] 


1.  t  To  change  the  due  temper  o,  mixture  oC 

Through  Ihr  great  abundiince  at  his  mvi  the  bntiMn  In 
his  hudy  are  diMrmiirrrd.  CAcnrer. 

2.  To  bring  disease  upon ;  to  disease.  "  A 
distenipi-rtd  head."  Shak. 

3.  '1  o  deprive  of  equanimity ;  to  disturb ;  to 
rulTle.  "Minds  ..  ,  distempered  by  interest, 
passion,  or  partiality."  Aildison. 

4.  {Paint.)  To  compound  into  distemper. 
"  Distemp-riuy  the  colors  with  ox-gall."  Petty. 

t  D|.S-T£.\rpeR-ANCE,  n.    Distemperature. 

They  [mcaU)  annoy  tite  body  in  causing  diitrmperaiuM. 

Sir  T.  Klfot. 

t  DIS.TfiM'P(:R-ATE,   a.      1.    Immoderate;   not 
temperate.      "  Distemnrrate  heat."        UaUigh. 
2.  Diseased:  disordered. 

Thou  host  thy  brain  distemjierale  and  out  of  rule. 

Wtttlrwphe.  HQBL 

dIS-T6m'P5R-A-TURE,  n.  1.  Distemper;  want 
of  a  due  temper  or  mixture.  "  Some  distem. 
perature  of  the  blood."     [r.]  Home. 

2.  Bad  or  unseasonable  temperature,     [h.] 

Through  this  dislan/ierature  we  aee 

The  seasons  alter:  hoary -headed  fWwti 

Fall  in  the  fh:sh  lap  of  the  crimson  rooe.  Siat. 

3.  Disturbance  ;  disorder  ;  confusion. 

At  your  birth. 
Our  grandam  earth  with  this  dittemj-cratwe 
In  iHusion  shook.  SMtik. 

4.  Perturbation  of  mind  ;  uneasiness. 

Thy  earliness  doth  me  assure 
Thou  art  uproused  by  some  ditttmprratui e.        Shak. 

5.  Indisposition  ;  slight  illness ;  distemper. 

Notwithstanding  which  ilistrmjimiture, ...  he  went  upon 
the  next  Sabltatti  unto  tlie  court  at  WhilchalL     Sir  C  J'avL 

DlS-TEM'Pt;RED  (di«-t«m'p?rd),  p.  a.  1.  t  Un- 
seasonably tempered  ;  deviating  from  customary 
temperature.     "  No  distempered  day."       ShaJL 

2.  Diseased ;  disordered. 

Young  son,  it  argues  a  dittrmprred  head 

8o  soon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed.  Skat. 

3.  Immoderate ;  unregulated ;  intemperate. 

J)istemi>ered  zeal,  sedition,  cankered  hate.         Drydem. 

4.  Put  out  of  humor ;  disturbed  ;  ruflled  ;  dis- 
affected.   "  Distempered  lords."  Shak. 

DlS-TfcM'P5R-5D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
distempered.  Scott. 

DlS-Te.M'P?R-TNG,  n.  {Paint.)  The  act  or  the 
process  of  painting  in  distemper.  Smart. 

tD|S-T£M'PpR-MENT,  n.  Disturbance  ;  disorder. 

Then  as  some  sulphurous  spirit  sent 

By  the  torn  air's  distemjirrajnent.  feltkam, 

DJS-TEND',  r.  o.  [L.  distendo ;  dis,  apart,  and 
tcndo,  to  stretch  ;  It.  distendcre ;  Sp.  aistender ; 
Fr.  distendre.]  ft.  distended  ;  p/>.  distend- 
i.NO,  distended.] 

1.  To  stretch  out  in  length  ;  to  extend. 

Upon  the  earth  my  body  I  distend.  Stirling. 

2.  To  stretch  out  in  breadth  and  length ;  to 
expand  ;  to  dilate  ;  to  widen  ;  to  enlarge.  "  The 
full  distended  clouds."  Thomson. 

How  such  ideas  of  tfie  Almighty's  power 

(Ideas  not  absurd)  (fu<r«/ the  thought!  Totoig, 

D|S-TftN-S|-BlL'I-TY, ».  Capability  of  beinp  dis- 
tended. *  Clarke. 

DIS-TftN'SIVE,  a.  That  distends :  —that  may  be 
distended.  Smart. 

DIS-T£NT',a.  Spread ;  distended,  [b.]  Thomson. 

t  D|S-t£nt',  n.    Breadth.  WoUon. 

DJS-TfiN'TIQN,  n.  [L.  distentio ;  It.  distensione ; 
Fr.  distentton.'] 

1.  The  act  of  distending;  a  stretching  out  or 
spreading  ;  dilation  ;  enlar^ment.    AntUhnot. 

2.  A  stretching  apart ;  divarication,     [r.] 
Our  legs  to  labor  more  in  elevation  than  in  distmtion.  H'ottom. 

t  DIS-t£r',  r.  a.  [L.  dis,  apart,  and  terra,  land.] 
To  banish  from  a  country.  HotreU. 

tDIS-TiiR'M|-N.>TE,  o.  [L.  rfi*/«-«ii>irt/iM.]  Sep- 
arated by  bounds.  Bp.  HtuL 

tD|S-TiiR-M|-NA'TIQN,  n.  A  shutting  out  of 
bounds  ;  exclusion  ;  separation.         Hammond, 

DlS'THEXE,  H.  [Gr.fif,  double,  and  eOltof,  power.] 
{Min.)  A  name  given  to  kyanite,  in  allusion  to 
its  unequal  hardness  and  electric  proj)erties  in 
two  different  directions.  Dana. 

t  DTs-THRONE',  r.  a.    To  dethrone.  Smith. 

t  Dis-THRO'NiZE,  r.  a.    To  dethrone.    Spetuer. 
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dTs'TI€H  (dKs'tjk),  n.  [Gr.  Slarfj^ov ;  Sis,  double, 
and  oTiyoj,  a  row ;  L.  distichon  ;  It.  ^f  Sp.  disti- 
co  ;  Fr.  distique.]  A  couplet  of  verses  ;  a 
couple  of  poetic  lines  making  complete  sense. 

j^g'  In  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  German  languages, 
dUtich  is  applied  to  pieces  of  poetry  consisting  of  two 
lines  in  hexameter  and  pentameter  verse.     Brande. 

DlS'Tl€H-OUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Arranged  in  two 
rows,  as  the  leaves  of  many  grasses  ;  two- 
ranked.  Gray. 

D|S-TtL',  ».  n.  [L.  destillo;  de,  from,  and 
sti/lo,  to  fall  drop  by  drop  ;  It.  distillare  ; 
Sp.  destUar  ;  Fr.  distiller.']  \i.  distilled  ; 

pp.  DISTILLING,  DISTILLED.] 

1.  To  fall  by  drops  ;  to  drop  ;  to  trickle. 

Soft  showers  dislilled  and  suns  grew  warm  iu  vaiu.  Pope- 

2.  To  flow  gently  and  silently. 

The  Euphrates  (liatilleth  out  of  the  luountoins  of  Arme- 
nia, and  falleth  into  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  Raleiyh, 

3.  To  use  a  still ;  to  practise  distillation. 

Uast  thou  not  learned  me  how 
To  make  perfUmes,  dulil,  preserve  ?  Shdk. 

DJS-TIL',  V.  a.     1.  To  let  fall  in  drops  ;  to  drop. 

They  pour  down  rain  according  to  the  vapor  thereof, 
which  the  clouds  do  drop  and  diuil  upon  man  abundantly. 

Job  xxxvi.  •la. 

2.  {Chem.)  To  purify  or  separate  from  grosser 
.    admixtures  by  the  process  ot"  artificial  evapora- 
tion  and  subsequent   condensation ;    as,  "  To 
distil  spirits  "  ;  "  To  distil  water  "  :  — to   sub- 
ject to  distillation  ;  as,  "  To  distil  molasses." 

3.  To  melt ;  to  dissolve,     [r.] 

Swords  by  the  lightning's  subtle  force  lUMilled, 

And  the  cold  sheath  with  running  metal  tilled.  Additon. 

DJS-TTl'LA-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  destilable ;  Fr.  distil- 
lable.']  'That  may  be  distilled.  "  Distillable 
concretes."  Boyle. 

DTs-TIL-LA'TION,  »i.  \lt.  distillazio7ie  \  Sp.  rfes- 
tilacion ;  Fr.  distillation.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  process  of  distilling  or 
falling  in  drops.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  falls  in  drops.  Johnson. 

3.  {Chem.)  The  act  or  the  art  of  separating  a 
substance  from  grosser  admixtures,  by  evapo- 
ration and  condensation  :  — the  act  or  the  pro- 
cess of  subjecting  to  heat  in  order  to  drive  off 
vapor. 

The  serum  of  the  blood,  by  a  strong  dvstiUation,  affords  a 
spirit,  or  volatile  alkaline  salt,  and  two  kinds  of  oil,  and  an 
earth.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  The  substance  obtained  by  distillation. 
"  Like  a  strong  distillation."  Shak. 

Destructir.e  distillation,  the  distillation  of  organic 
products  at  high  tem|)eriitures,  by  which  the  ultimate 
eletiionts  are  separated  or  evolved  in  new  combina- 
tions.—  Dry  distillation,  \\\o  distillation  of  substances 
per  se,  or  without  the  addition  of  water.  Brande. 

DJS-TTl'LA-TO-RY,  a.  [It.  distillatorio  ;  Fr.  dis- 
tillatoire.]  Belonging  to,  or  used  in,  distilla- 
tion.    "  Distillatory  vessels."  Boyle. 

DIS-TILLED'  (djs-tild'),  p.  a.  Formed  by  distilla- 
tion ;  as,  "  Distilled  liquors." 

I)|S-TIL'h;r,  n.  One  who  distils ;  one  whose 
business  it  is  to  extract  spirituous  liquor  by  dis- 
tillation. 

D|S-TIL'Le-RY,  n.  1.  A  place  or  a  building 
where   spirituous  liquors  are  distilled. 

2.  The  art  of  distilling  spirits.  Todd. 

DIS-TlL'LING,  n.    The  act  of  distillation. 

UJS-TIL'M^NT,  n.  Act  of  distilling :  —  that  which 
is  distilled  ;  distillation,     [u.] 

tipon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 

And  in  the  porches  of  mine  car  did  pour 

The  leperous  distilment.  Shak. 

I>lS-TlNCT'  (djs-tlngkt',  82),  a.  [L.  distinctm ; 
It.  <Sf  Sp.  distinto  ;  Fr.  distinct.] 

1.  Distinguished  by  some  sign  or  mark ; 
marked  out ;  specified. 

No  place 
Is  yet  distinct  by  name.  Milton. 

2.  Decorated ;  adorned ;  variegated. 

Nor  less  on  either  side  tempestuous  fell 
His  arrows  from  the  fourfold-visaged  Four, 
Viithict  with  eyes,  and  from  the  living  wheels. 
Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes.  Milton. 

3.  Different ;  not  the  same  in  number  or 
kind  ;  separate.  "  Distinct  titles."  "  Distinct 
persons.'     Locke.    "  Distinct  abodes."    Young. 

4.  Clear  ;  plain  ;  unconfused  ;  definite  ;  as, 
"  Distinct  vision  "  ;  "  Distinct  ideas." 

Syn. —  One  man  is  distinct  from  another  man; 
one  piece  of  silver  is  distinct  from  another  ;  but  a  man 


Is  different  from  a  horse,  and  gold  is  different  from 
silver.  —  See  Clear,  Different. 

t  DIS-TINCT'  (djs-tingkt'),  v.  a.     To  distinguish. 

In  the  which  year  [128S1  died  Stephen  Langton,  Archbish- 
op of  Canterbury,  by  whom  . . .  the  chapters  of  the  Bible,  in 
that  order  and  number  as  we  now  use  them,  were  first  dis- 
tincted.  John  Fox, 

DIS-TINC'TION  (-tingk'shiin),  n.  [L.  distinctio  ; 
It.  distinzione ;  Sp.  distincion  ;  Fr.  distinction.] 

1.  The  act  of  distinguishing  or  making  dis- 
tinct ;  notation  of  difi'erence.  "  Distinction  of 
real  and  apparent  good."  Norris. 

2.  The  power  of  observing  wherein  two  things 
differ  or  are  distinct ;  discernment ;  discrimina- 
tion ;  penetration  ;  judgment. 

To  take  awa^,  therefore,  that  error  which  confusion  breed- 
cth,  distinction  is  necessary.  Hooker. 

3.  That  by  which  one  thing  is  distinguished, 
or  by  which  it  differs,  from  anbther  ;  difference 
in  quality;  substantial  difference. 

Nice  dislin^ions  in  phraseology,  and  minute  differences  in 
words,  should  be  observed  by  accurate  translators.  Sewcoine. 

This  faculty  of  perception  puts  the  tlistinct)on  betwixt  the 
animal  kingdom  and  the  inferior  parts  of  matter.  Locke. 

4.  Difference  in  regard  or  treatment. 

Maids,  women,  wives,  without  distinction,  fall.    Dryden. 

5.  Elevation  of  rank  or  of  character  ;  honor- 
able notice  ;  eminence  ;  note  ;  superiority. 

And  win  himself  distinction  and  renown.        Cowper. 
University  distinctions  are  a  great  starting-point  in   life; 
they  introduce  a  man  well;  nay,  they  even  add  to  his  influ- 
ence afterwards.  Dr.  T.  Arnold, 

6.  Separation  of  parts  ;  division.  "  The  dis- 
tinctio7i  of  tragedy  into  acts."  Dryden. 

IKg' "  Distinction  is  wider  in  signification  than 
difference;  for  all  things  that  are  different  are  also 
distinct  ;  but  all  things  tliat  are  distinct  are  not  also 
different.  One  drop  of  water  does  not  specifically 
differ  from  another ;  but  they  are  individually  distinct." 
Fleming. 

Syn.  —  See  Celebrity,  Difference. 

DIS-TINC'TIVE  (djs-tlngk'tjv),  a.  [It.  <^  Sp.  dis- 
tintivo ;  Fr.  distinctif.] 

1.  That  makes  distinct ;  marking  distinction 
or  difference.  "  The  distinctive  character  of 
the  war."  Burke. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  distinguish  ;  discrim- 
inating ;  discriminative ;  judicious. 

The  more  judicious  and  distinctive  heads  do  not  reject  it. 

Burke. 

D{S-TINC'TiVE-LY,  ad.   In  a  distinctive  manner. 

D!S-TINC'T(VE-NESS.  n.  The  quality  of  being 
distinctive.  Goodwin. 

DIS-TINCT'LY  (djs-tingkt'le),  ad.  In  a  distinct 
manner  ;  clearly  ;  plainly. 

DIS-TINCT'N?SS,  n.  1.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  distinct  or  separate. 

The  ancient  philosophers  were  induced  likewise  to  assert 
the  soul's  immortality  together  with  its  incorporeity  or  dis- 
tinctness fVom  the  body.  Cudworth. 

2.  Precision  ;  clearness  ;  perspicuity. 

The  Scripture  always  expresses  this  matter  accurately, 
with  great  and  exact  distinctness,  Clarke. 

3.  Nice  observation  of  difference  ;  acuteness. 
"  Distinctness  of  apprehension."  Spenser. 

Syn.  — See  Clearness. 

D{S-T1NCT'URE,  n.  Distinctness,    [r.]    Ed.  Rev. 

D!S-TiN'GUISH  (djs-ting'gwjsh),  v,  a.  [L.  distin- 
guo  ;  dis,  apart,  and  stinguo,  to  mark  out  ;  It. 
distinguere ;  Sp.  distinguir  ;  Fr.  distinguer.] 
\i.  distinguished  ;  pp.  distinguishing,  dis- 
tinguished.] 

1.  To  make  distinct  by  some  mark  or  token  ; 
to  indicate  by  something  characteristic  ;  to 
point  or  mark  out  by  some  peculiarity. 

Not  more  dMinr/uiithnl  by  her  purple  vest 

Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  face.      Dryden. 

2.  To  divide  by  points  of  difference. 

Moses  di^tinipiishes  the  causes  of  the  flood  into  those  that 
belong  to  the  heavens  and  those  that  belong  to  the  earth,  the 
rains  and  the  atjyss.  Burnet. 

3.  To  set  apart  from  others  by  some  mark  of 
honor;  to  make  known  or  eminent;  to  make 
famous  or  celebrated ;  to  signalize. 

Few  arc  formed  with  abilities  to  discover  new  possibilities 
of  excellence,  and  to  distiityuish  themselves  by  means  never 
tried  before.  Jiambla; 

4.  To  recognize  as  distinct  by  some  quality  or 
sign  ;  to  discriminate  ;  to  discern  ;  to  perceive. 

A  judging  sight  would  soon  disfin(ndsh  either.    Drayton, 

By  our  reason  wo  are  enabled  to  distinguish  good  from  evil, 

as  well  as  truth  from  falsehood.  Watts. 

Syn.  —  To  distinguish  is  a  general,  to  discriminate. 


a  particular  term.  To  distinguish  is  to  mark  broad 
and  obvious  diflisrences ;  to  discriminate,  such  as  are 
more  minute.  An  ignorant  man  can  distinguish  a 
rose  from  a  lily  ;  a  botanist  discriminates  between  the 
varieties  closely  allied  and  nearly  resembling  each 
other.  —  A  man  distinguishes  himself  by  his  talents, 
learning,  and  performances,  and  signalizes  himself  by 
heroic  achievements.  —  See  Perceive. 

DJS-TIN'GUISH  (djs-tlng'gwish),  v.  n.  To  make 
distinction  ;  to  find  or  show  the  difference. 

It  will  happen  continually  that  rightly  to  distinguish  be- 
tween two  words  will  throw  great  light  upon  some  contro- 
versy in  which  those  words  play  a  principal  part;  nay,  will 
virtually  put  an  end  to  that  controversy  altogether.    Trench, 

DJS-TIN'GUISH-A-BLE  (djs-tlng'gwjsh-s-bl,  82),  a. 
[It.  distinguibiie ;  Sp.  distinguible,] 

1.  That  may  be  distinguished ;  that  may  be 
recognized  as  distinct. 

The  characteristic  symptom  of  human  madness  is  the 
rising  up  in  the  mind  of  images  not  distinguishable  by  the 
patient  from  impressions  on  the  senses.  1  aley, 

2.  Separable  by  points  of  difference.  "  Dis- 
tinqtiishable  into  different  ideas."  Locke. 

3.  That  may  mark  distinction  or  honor. 

1  would  endeavor  that  my  betters  should  seek  me  by  the 
merit  of  something  distinguishable,  instead  of  my  seeking 
them.  i>w(/t. 

DIS-TIN'GUISH-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  distinguishable.  Ash. 

DlS-TIN'GUjSH-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  distin- 
guished. Blackstone. 

DjS-TlN'GUlSHED  (djs-ting'gwjsht),  p.  a.  Cele- 
brated ;  illustrious  ;  eminent ;  transcendent ; 
extraordinary  ;  noted  ;  famous.  "  That  dis- 
tinguished metaphysician  [Sir  WiUiam  Ham- 
ilton]." Mich. 
Syn.  — See  Famous, 

DIS-TIn'GUISU-PD-LY,  ad.  In  a  distinguished 
manner.  Htcift. 

DIS-TIN'GUJSH-jJlR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
distinguishes.  Dryden. 

DIS-TIN'GUJSH-ING,  p.  a.  Marking  distinction  ; 
as,  "  A  distinguishing  mark  or  sign." 

DIS-TIN'GUISH-TNG-LY,  ad.  With  distinction; 
with  some  mark  of  preference. 

The  heads  of  that  party  have  been  distinguishingly  favor- 
able to  me.  J'oite, 

DJS-tIn'GUISH-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  discrimi- 
nating or  making  a  difference  between,     [ii.] 

And  mannerly  distingvishment  leave  out 

Between  the  prince  and  beggar.  Sliak, 

DIS-TI'TLE  (dis-ti'tl),  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  title 
or  right ;  to  disentitle.  B,  Jonson. 

D|S-T0RT',  v.  a.  [L.  distorqueo,  distortus  ;  dis, 
apart,  and  torqueo,  to  turn.]  [t.  distorted  ; 
pp.  distorting,  distorted.] 

1.  To  twist  or  change  from  the  natural  shape 
or  posture  ;  to  writhe  ;  to  twist ;  to  deform. 

Now  mortal  pangs  distort  his  lovely  form.  Smith, 

■Wrath  and  malice,  envy  and  revenge,  do  darken  and  dis- 
tort the  understandings  of  men.  Tillotson. 

2.  To  wrest  from  the  true  meaning ;  to  per- 
vert. 

These  words  of  Mr.  Hooker,  thus  pitifully  distorted,  are 
the  only  proof  he  hath  for  his  assertion.  Dammond. 

t  D|S-TbRT',  a.    Distorted.  Spenser. 

DIS-T0RT'5R,  n.    That  which  distorts.       Craig. 

D|S-T0R'TI0N  (dis-tbr'shtin),  n.  [L.  distortio  ; 
It.  distorsione  ;  Fr.  distorsion,] 

1.  The  act  of  distorting  ;  a  writhing  or  twist- 
ing :  —  the  state  of  being  distorted,  twisted,  or 
deformed  ;  grimace.  "  The  bellowings  and  dis- 
tortions of  enthusiasm."  Addison. 

2.  Act  of  wresting  from  the  true  meaning. 
"  A  childish  distortion  of  my  words."  Bp,  Wren. 

3.  (Med.)  An  imnatural  deviation  of  shape 
or  of  position  in  any  part  of  the  body,  producing 
visible  deformity.  Brande. 

DIS-TOR'TJVE,  a.  That  distorts;  causing  dis- 
tortion. Qu.  Rev. 

D|S-TRAcT',  v.  a.  [L.  distraho,  distractus ;  dis, 
apart,  and  traho,  to  draw ;  It.  distrarre ;  Sp. 
distraer  ;  Fr.  distraire.]  [i.  distracted  ;  pp. 
distracting,  distracted.  —  Distraught, 
the  old  participle,  is  obsolete.] 

1.  To  pull  or  draw  apart ;  to  separate ;  to 
divide. 

Built  as  a  city  that  is  at  unity  in  itself,  but  now  distracted 
from  itself.  Fuller, 

2.  To  draw  different  ways  at  once  ;  to  affect 
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by  contrary  impressions ;  to  perplex ;  to  dis- 
turb ;  to  confound  ;  to  harnss. 

If  nur  scnic  of  hearing  were  a  tliniitnnd  time*  quicker  than 
it  la,  how  would  a  iierpctual  nuiae  UuOxtct  u«I  Locke. 

f  DIS-TRAct',  a.    Mad ;  distracted.        Drat/ton. 

0|8-TRAcT'5D,  p.  a.     1.  Perplexed;  disturbed; 
harassed  ;  confounded.     *"■  Distracted  with  im- 
moderate cares."  liai/. 
2.  Deprived  of  reason  ;  mad ;  frantic ;  insane. 
Tou  ihall  find  a  dintracted  man  flincy  liira«cif  a  icing.  Locke. 

DlS-TRACT'?D-LV,arf.    Madly  ;  franticly.    Shak. 

D|S-TRACT'|pD-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  dis- 
tracted ;  distraction.  Bp,  Hall. 

D|.S-TRAct'PR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  dis- 
tracts, perplexes,  or  confounds.  More. 

DIS-TRAct'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  distracted; 
capable  of  being  drawn  aside.  Scott. 

D|S-TRAc'TILE,  n.  {Bat.)  A  connective  which 
divides  into  two  unequal  portions,  of  which  one 
supports  a  cell  and  the  other  not.  Brande. 

D|S-TRAc'TrON,  n.  [L.  distractio ;  It.  distra- 
zione ;  Sp.  distraccion  ;  Fr.  distraction.'] 

1.  The  act  of  distracting;  a  drawing  apart 
from  ;  separation.  "  Uncapable  of  distraction 
from  him  with  whom  thou  wert  one."  Bp.  llall. 

2.  t  A  detachment ;  a  separate  part. 

His  power  went  out  in  such  diatractiont  as 
Beguiled  nil  spies.  StaJc. 

3.  A  state  of  mind  in  which  the  attention  is 
called  different  ways  ;  confusion  ;  perplexity  ; 
embarrassment ;  abstraction. 

That  ye  may  attend  upon  the  Lord  without  iliittraction. 

I  Cor.  vii.  35. 

4.  A  disturbance  ;  a  discord ;  a  division. 

The  enemies  of  the  government  tried  what  could  be  made 
of  this  to  create  (listractioiis  among  us.  Burnet. 

5.  Violent  perturbation,  as  from  grief. 

The  distracHon  of  ihe  children,  wlio  saw  both  their  parents 
expiring  togetlier, would  have  melted  the  hardest  heart.  Tatler. 

6.  Loss  of  reason  ;  madness  ;  insanity 

Commiserate  all  those  who  labor  under  a  settled  distrac- 
tion. Atterbury. 

Syn.  —  See  Insanity. 

t  DlS-TRAc'Trors,  a.  Causing  distraction ;  dis- 
tracting ;  perplexing.  Cudworth. 

DIS-TRAc'TIVE,  a.  Causing  perplexity;  dis- 
tracting.    "  Distractive  cares."  Bp.  Hall. 

DI8-TRAtN',  V.  a.  [L.  distringo  ;  dis,  apart,  and 
gtringo,  to  draw  tight ;  It.  distringere ;  Norm. 
Fr.   destraindre.]     [i.   distrained  ;   pp.   dis- 

TUAININO,  DISTRAINED.] 

1.  t  To  restrain  ;  to  confine  ;  to  bind.  "  Held 
distrained  with  chains."  Chaticer. 

2.  t  To  rend  ;  to  tear.  Surrey. 

3.  {Imw.)  To  seize  and  keep  as  a  pledge  in 
order  to  compel  the  performance  of  some  duty, 
such  as  the  payment  of  rent,  the  performance 
of  services,  an  appearance  in  court,  c&c. : — to 
seize  for  debt.  Burrill. 

Here 's  Beaufort,  that  regards  not  God  nor  king, 

Ilath  here  distrained  the  Tower  to  his  use.       •       Shak. 

D|S-TRAIN',  V.  n.    {Law.)  To  make  seizure. 

I  will  not  lend  money  to  my  superior,  upon  whom  I  can- 


not distrain  for  the  debl 


Camden. 


D|S-TRAIN'A-BLE,  a.     (^Law.)  That  may  be  dis- 
trained ;  liable  to  be  distrained.        Blackstone. 

Dia-TRAIN'OR,  n.     (Late.)   One  who  distrains; 
the  party  distraining  goods  or  chattels.  Burrill. 


DiS-TRAINT',  w.    {Law.)  Seizure. 


Bailey. 


DIS-TRAit'    (dls-tra'),    a.       [Fr.]      Absent    in 
thought ;  abstracted  in  mind,  [r.j  Chesterfield. 

tD|S-TRAUGHT'  (di8-tr4wt'),   p.  from    distract. 
Distracted.  —  See  Distract.  Spenser. 

DI8-TREAM',  v.  n.    To  flow  or  stream  forth,  [r.] 

A  swelling  tear  dittreamed  fix)m  every  eye.     S/ienttone. 

D|S-TRfi8S',  ».    [L.  districtio,  a   hinderance,  a 
difficulty  ;  It.  distretfa ;  Fr.  d-'tresse.] 

1.  Calamity  ;  misery  ;  misfortune  ;  adversity  ; 
affiiction  ;  trouble  ;  perplexity :  — state  of  danger. 

People  in  affliction  or  distrem  cannot  be  bated  bv  (wnerous 
•"'■""•  S.  nichardmn. 

2.  Anguish  ;    agony  ;    pain  ;    suffering ;    as, 
"  Distress  of  body." 

3.  ( Law.)  The  taking  of  a  personal   chattel 
from  the  possession  of  the  wrong-doer,  into  the 


hands  of  the  party  injured,  as  a  pledge  fo'  the 
redress  of  injury,  the  performance  of  a  duty,  or 
the  satisfaction  of  a  demand: — the  thing  or 
chattel  distrained.  Burrill. 

Syn.— See  Adversity,  Appmction. 

DlS-TRfiSS',  V.  a.  [i.  DISTRESSED  ;  pp.  DISTRESS- 
ING, I)I8TRES.SED.] 

1.  To  oppress  with  pain  or  calamity  ;  to  make 
miserable  ;  to  afflict ;  to  trouble  ;  to  perplex  ;  to 
embarrass ;  to  harass. 

I  will  diitresf  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.       Jer.  z.  18. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  hapless  lexicography  that  not  only 

darkness  but  light  impedes  and  dwtrema.  Johnson. 

2.  [Law.)  To  seize;  to  distrain.        Johnson. 
S^U.  —  Distresned  in  circumstancea,  in  feeling,  by 

mldlurliine,  &c. ;  afflicted  by  tlie  lusit  u(  friends  ;  har- 
an.ied  by  attacks  of  enemies  ;  perpleied  wiTli  ditficul- 
tiea  ;  troubled  with  cares.  —  See  AFFLICT. 

DlS-TRfisS'pD-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  di  - 
tressed.  Scott. 

DlS-TRfiSS'FI>L,  a,  1.  Full  of  distress  or  trouble  ; 

causing  misery.     "  Distressful  events."    Watts. 

2.   Proceeding  from   or   indicating  distress. 

"  Distressful  cries."  Pope. 

DlS-TRfiSS'FUL-LY,  ad.  To  a  distressing  de- 
gree ;  painfully.   '^'Distressfully  deaf."  Johnson. 

DIS-TRESS'|NG,  a.  Harassing;  afflicting;  pain- 
ful ;  distressful ;  as,  "  A  distressing  accident." 

DIS-TRftSS'jNG,  n.  Distress;  calamity.  "Joy 
after  long  distressing."  Fletcher. 

DIS-TRIb'V-TA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  distrib- 
uted. Sir  Wm.  Jones. 

DIS-TRIb'IT-TA-RV,  a.  That  distributes  :  — that 
is  or  may  be  distributed.  WilUams. 

DIS-TRTb'VTE,  v.  a.  [L.  distrihuo,  distributus ; 
dis,  apart,  and  trihuo,  to  allot ;  It.  distribtdre  ; 
Sp.  distribuir ;    Fr.  distri/mer.]      [/.  distrib- 

VTF.I);  pp.  DISTRIBLTINO,  DISTRI KITED.] 

1.  To  divide  amongst  more  than  two ;  to  ap- 
portion ;  to  deal  out ;  to  assign  ;  to  allot ;  to 
appropriate ;  to  dispense ;  to  administer. 

Justice  distributes  to  each  man  his  right.  Drj/den. 

2.  To  separate,  as  into  classes ;  to  arrange  in 
classes  ;  to  classify ;  to  class.  Smart. 

3.  (Printing.)  To  separate,  as  types,  and  re- 

Elace  them  in  their  cells  or  cases,  after  a  sheet 
as  been  printed  off.  Smart. 

4.  {Logic.)  To  apply  as  a  term  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  class  which  it  denotes  ;  to  employ,  as 
a  term,  in  its  full  extent.  M  hately. 

Syn.  —  See  Allot,  Dispense,  Divide,  Spread. 

DIS-TRIB'U-T?R,  n.    One  who  distributes. 

DIS-TRJ-BU'TION,  n.  [L.  distributio  ;  It.  distri- 
btizione  ;  Sp.  distribucion  ;  Fr.  distribution.'] 

1.  The  act  of  distributing,  dealing  out,  allot- 
ting or  dispensing ;  dispensation. 

Of  great  riches  there  is  no  real  use  except  it  be  in  the  dis- 
tribution. Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  dividing  and  disposing  in  order 
the  parts  of  any  thing  ;  disposition.  Smart. 

3.  That  which  is  distributed.  "Our  charita- 
ble distributions."  Atterbury. 

Syn.  —  See  Disposition. 

D|S-TRlB'y-TlVE,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  distributivo  ;  Fr, 
distributif] 

1.  That  distributes  ;  that  divides  and  assigns 
to  each  his  part.  "  Distributive 'yx&lice."  Swift. 
"  Distributive  laws."     Ilobbcs. 

2.  {Gram.)  That  denotes  one  of  two  or  more 
persons  or  things  taken  separately  ;  as,  "  A  dis- 
tributive adjective." 

Distributive  adjecHrts,  (^Oram.)  adjectives  which 
denote  several  persons  or  things  taken  Individually, 
as  each,  every,  either,  and  neither. 

DIS-TRIb'V-tIvE-LY,  orf.  By  distribution  ;  singly. 

DIS-TRTb'II-TIVE-N£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
distributive.  Fell. 

dIs'TRIcT,  n.  [L.  distringo,  dist rictus,  to  stretch 
out,  also,  to  detain  ;  Low  L.  distringo,  districtus, 
to  bind;  It.distretto;  Sip.  distrito;  Fr.  district.] 
1.  {Late.)  In  old  law,  a  circuit  or  territory 
within  which  the  power  of  distraining  or  other 
coercive  authority  might  be  exercised  ;  —  in 
modern  law,  a  portion  of  territory,  as  of  a  state, 
county,  city,  or  town  defined  bv  law  within 
which  a  certain  jurisdiction  or  authority  may  be 


exercised ;  a  civil  division  of  a  state  or  confitrr 
for  judicial  or  other  purpises.  BurriU, 

2.  A  region  within  given  line* ;  a  province ; 
a  tract ;  a  territory. 

ThoM  diMrief  which  between  the  tropic*  Be.     Blaebmn. 

Syn.  —  Dintriet  la  •  terriloriil  dirijiimi,  or  the  cir- 
cuit III  Jiiriitdiciiun  ;  a«,  ••  A  duitrici  for  a  M-lnHtl,  a 
court,"  4.C.  ;  circuit  Is  a  territory  viiiit(<d  by  Judnes  for 
liolding  coiirla  ;  a  ruun^y  or  ikire  in  the  aiibdivinion  of 
a  state  or  a  kine<l<mi  for  the  adminiairalion  of  jiialire  ; 
a  procince  is  a  Miibdiviaion  of  a  ccHintry,  or  a  foreign 
country  under  Bubjcction  ;  a  rr^nwn  u  a  ttrrttarm  of 
Indefinite  extent,  a«  also  is  a  tract,  tliough  leaa  exten- 
sive than  a  reKion Hec  Land. 

DISTRICT,  a.  1.  f  Harsh;  rigorous;  atrict. 
'•  The  rod  of  district  severity."  John  Fox. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  district.  Richardson. 

District  court,  a  court  which  hai«  cognixanre  oftmr- 
tain  causes  within  a  district.  —  A  dimtrict  court  In  the 
U.  8.  consists  of  a  single  judge,  and  arts  ImiIIi  as  a 
court  or  common  law  ami  as  a  roiin  of  admiralty. 
BurrtU.  —  District  attorney,  ti  prose*- utine  offirer  in  a 
judicial  iWsUici.  —  District  judge,  (lie  judge  of  a  judi- 
cial dislricl.—  District  school,  a  public  or  free  school 
within  a  district. 

DIs'TrIct,  v.  a.  [i.  DISTRICTED  ;  pp.  district- 
ing, DISTRICTED.]  To  divide  or  lay  off  into 
districts.  Smith. 

DlS-TRlc'TipN,  n.  Sudden  display ;  a  flash,  [h.j 

A  smile  breaks  out  with  the  brightest  diatriction.      Collier. 

DJS-TRoOb'LE,  V.  a.    To  harass ;  to  perplex. 

Wicklife. 
DTS-TROST',  v.  a.      [dis  and    trust.]      [i.   dis- 

TRISTED  ;  pp.  DISTRISTINO,  DISTRISTED.]     To 

regard  with  diffidence,  mistrust,  or  suspicion; 
not  to  trust ;  to  suspect ;  to  discredit;  to  disbe- 
lieve ;  to  doubt. 

I  am  ready  to  diitnmt  mine  eyes.  Shot. 

Syn.—  See  DOCBT. 

Dis-TRUST',  n.  1.  Suspicion;  want  of  faith; 
want  of  confidence  in  another. 

Your  soul  •*  above  the  baseness  of  distrust.        Dry^ltn. 

2.  The  state  of  being  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion ;  loss  of  credit ;  discredit. 

To  me  reprosrh 
Rather  belongs,  distrust,  and  all  dispraise.  Millom. 

DiS-TRUST'pR,  n.     One  who  distrusts.    Ed.  Rev 
DlS-TRUST'Ftyi,,  a.     1.  Full  of  distrust;  apt  to 
distrust;  wanting  confidence;  suspicious;  mis- 
trustful; apprehensive. 

These  men  are  too  distrustful,  and  much  to  blame  to  ns* 
such  speeches.  Bmrion. 

2.  Not  confident ;  diffident ;  modest ;  timorous. 

Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Distrustful  signifies  full  of  dislnist,  or 
wanting  confidenre;  suspicious,  having  suspicion; 
(fi/^{/<>n(,  wanting  confidence  In  one's  self;  apprrhm- 
sire,  having  appreliension.  Distrustful  of  anolher'a 
integrity  ;  suspicious  of  his  lionesty  ;  diffident  of  one's 
self;  a;>/ireA(-/ui-ic-e  of  danger.  —  See  Rashfl'LNEss. 

dIS-TRCst'FI)l-LY,  ad.  In  a  distrustful  man- 
ner ;  with  distrust. 

DIS-TRCsT'fOl-N£SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
distrustful ;  want  of  confidence.  Knight. 

dIs-TRUST'|NG,  M.  Want  of  confidence ;  suspi- 
cion.    "  Uncivil  distrustings."  Bp.  Taylor. 

DiS-TROST'Lf  SS,  a.  Without  suspicion  or  dis- 
trust. "  A  distitistless  reliance  on  God."  Boyle. 

t  dIs-TOne',  r.  a.    To  untune.     Sir  //.  Wotton. 

D|S-TURB',  r.  a.  [L.  distitrbo;  dis,  apart,  and 
turbo,  to  throw  into  disorder ;  turba,  from  Gr. 
Ti(>^ir|,  disorder ;  It.  disturbare ;  Sp.  disturbar.'] 

[l.    DISTlRllEI*  ;   pp.  DISTIRHINO,  DISTl  KBED.J 

1.  To  agitate ;  to  put  into  irregular  motion  ; 
to  throw  into  confusion  ;  to  convulse.  Johnson. 

2.  To  rouse  from  a  state  of  repose ;  to  mo- 
lest; as,  "The  noise  distitrbcd  the  sleepers." 

The  bellows'  noise  disturbed  his  quiet  rv«L         Si<ensrr. 

3.  To  interrupt ;  to  impede ;  to  hinder.  "  Care 
distttrbs  study.'  Johttaon. 

4.  To  perplex  ;  to  disquiet ;  to  trouble. 

You  gman,  sir.  ever  since  the  mominr  light. 

As  something  had  dirturltrd  your  noble  sprite.    Drydem, 

5.  To  turn  off  or  aside  from  any  direction ;-' 
with  from,     [v..] 

His  inmost  counsels yVoin  their  di-ttinrd  aim.        Millom. 

Syn. —  Visturhed  or  dist/uietrd  by   noise  or  riot  ; 

di.icomposed  or  reied  by  III  treat  men  t ;    intrrrupted  or 

molested  hy   intnidrrs ;    ptrpltted  w-ith   diffirultie* ; 

troubled  with  domestic  (rials. 
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f  DIS-TiJRB',  n.  Confusion  ;  disturbance.  Milton. 

D|S-TURB'ANCE,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  dis- 
turbed ;  interruption  of  a  quiet  or  settled  state  ; 
agitation ;  disorder ;  derangement ;  commotion ; 
tumult. 

Disturbances  on  earth  through  female  snares.        Milton. 

2.  Perturbation  of  the  thoughts ;  confusion ; 
perplexity ;  molestation.  IVatts. 

Syn. —  See  Agitation. 

DJS-TiJRB'^R,  n.     One  who  causes  disturbance. 

D|S-TURB'ING,  p.  a.     Causing  disturbance. 

t  DJS-TiJRN',  V.  a.    To  turn  off  or  aside.    Daniel. 

DiS'TYLE,  n.  [Gr.  SianXos.]  {Arch.)  A  portico 
of  two  columns.  Ogilvie. 

DI-SOl'PHATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  containing 
one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  and  two  equiv- 
alents of  the  base.  Turner, 

DI-SUL'PHU-RET,  n.  [Gr.  Sis,  double,  and  Eng. 
sttlphtireL]  {C/tem.)  A  compound  containing 
one  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  two  equivalents 
of  some  other  substance.  Graham, 

t  DiS-U'Nj-FORM,  a.     Not  uniform.        Coventry, 

II  DiS-UN'ION,  (dis-yun'yun)  [dis-yun'yun,  S.  E.  F. 
K.  Sm.  R. ;  dls-Q'ne-un,  \V.  P.  J.  Ja.],  n.  [It. 
disunione ;  Sp.  desunion  ;  Fr.  disunion.'] 

1.  Separation  ;  disjunction.  "  The  disunion 
...  of  these  two  constituent  parts."      Horsley. 

2.  Breach  of  concord.  "  A  disunion  between 
the  two  houses."  Clarendon. 

II  DIS-UN'ION-IST,  n.  One  who  promotes  or  favors 
disunion.  North. 

DIS-U-NIte;  (dis-yu-nit'),  V.  a.  [It.  disunire; 
Sp.  desunir;  Fr.  d^sunir.^     \i.  disunited;  pp. 

DISUNITING,  DISUNITED.] 

1.  To  separate ;  to  divide  ;  to  part ;  to  dis- 
join ;  to  dissociate ;  to  sever  ;  to  dissever. 

The  beast  they  then  divide,  and  diiimite 
_         -  ifii  - 


The  ribs  and  Umbs,  observant  of  the  rite. 


Pope. 


2.  To  set  at  variance  ;  to  interrupt  the  harmo- 
ny of.     "  0  nations,  never  be  disunited."  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Divide,  Separate. 
DIS-U-NITE',  V.  n.    To  fall  asunder ;  to  become 
separate  ;  to  part.  South, 

DlS-U-NiT'5R,M.  He  who,  or  that  which,  disunites. 

DIS-U'NI-TV  (dis-yu'ne-te),  n.  Want  of  unity  ;  a 
state  of  separation. 

Dismiiti/  is  the  natural  property  of  matter.  More. 

DiS-U'§A(^E,  n.     1.  Cessation  of  use  or  custom. 
"  The  rest  to  be  abolished  by  disusage."  Hooker. 
2.  The  state  of  being  unaccustomed  or  inex- 
perienced. State  Trials,  1650. 
t)is-USE'  (diis-yus'),  n.    Cessation  of  use  or  cus- 
tom ;  desuetude. 

Let  us  not  stifle,  or  weaken  by  disuse  or  contrary  practice, 
.  ■ .  the  good  inclinations  of  nature.  Barrow. 

DIS-U^E'  (dis-yuz'),  v,  a,  [dis  and  use.  —  It. 
disusare ;  Sp.  desusar,"]  \i.  disused  ;  pp,  dis- 
using, disused.] 

1.  To  desist  from  using  ;  to  cease  to  make  use 
of;  not  to  use.    "  Arms  long  disused."  Denhatn. 

2.  To    disaccustom  ;  —  generally    with    to. 
"Bion  long  disused  to  play."  Bkicklock, 

DI§-vAl-U-A'TIOiV,  n.  Act  of  disvaluing ;  dis- 
grace ;  disreputation.  "  Disvaluation  of  the 
power  of  the  Spaniard."  Bacon, 

DI§-vAlue  (dTz-v51'yu),  v.  a.  To  bring  into  dis- 
esteeni ;  to  undervalue.  Shak. 

Dl§-VAL'UE,  n.    Disregard  ;  disgrace.  B.  Jonson. 

tDl§-VyVN-TA'g}EOUS,a.Disadvantageous.Z)my. 

t  DJ§-VEL'OP,  V.  a.    To  develop.  Bailey. 

*■  Di§-VEN'TURE,  n.    Disadventure.         Shelton. 

^  D!§-VI'§gR,  V.  n.  To  take  off  the  visor,  or  mask 
which  covers  and  protects  the  visage.  Hall. 

Dl!j- VOUCH',  V,  a.  To  destroy  the  credit  of;  to 
contradict. 

Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  disrouched  another.    Shak. 

■t  DIS-wARiV',  V.  a.  To  direct  by  previous  notice  ; 
to  warn  against.  "  Diswammg  me  .  .  .  from 
coming  to  Theobold's."  Williams. 

t  Dis- WIT',  V.  a.    To  divest  or  deprive  of  wit. 

tDiS-WlT'T^D,  a.    Mad;  distracted.     Drayton. 

t  DIS-w6nT',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  accustomed 
usage  ;  to  disaccustom.  Bp.  Hall. 


fDlS-WORK'MAN-SHIP  (dis-wurk'-),  W.  Ill  or 
bad  workmanship.  Heywood. 

tDIS-WOR'SHJP  (dis-wur'shjp),  n.  A  cause  of 
disgrace.  Milton. 

t  DiT,M.  1.  [A  S.  dihtan,  to  write  ;  Ger. dichten. — 

See  Ditty.]   A  ditty ;  a  poem  ;  a  tune.  Spenser. 

2.  [L.  dictum.]    A  word ;  a  decree.    Kelham. 

t  dIt,  v.  a.    [A.  S.  dyttan.]    To  close  up.  More. 

t  DI-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  dito,  ditatus,  to  enrich.] 
The  act  of  enriching.  Bp.  Hall, 

DITCH,  n,  [A.  S.  die ;  Dut.  dyk ;  Ger.  deich,  a 
dike,  deicher,  a  ditcher.  —  See  Dig,  and  Dike.] 

1.  A  narrow  channel  or  trench  dug  in  the 
earth  for  the  passage  or  the  reception  of  water. 

Sudden  the  ditches  swell,  the  meadows  swim.      Thomson, 

2.  A  long,  narrow  receptacle  of  water  in  the 
earth  ;_ — sometimes  used  of  a  rivulet  or  brook 
in  conferupt.  Bacon. 

3.  {Fort.)  An  excavation,  fosse,  moat,  or 
trench  made  round  the  works  of  a  fortification, 
and  furnishing  the  earth  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  rampart  and  parapet.  Campbell. 

Ditches  are  of  two  kinds,  wet  and  dry;  but,  in  modern  for- 
tification, the  dry  ditch  is  considered  preferable  to  the  wet 
one.  Stocqueler. 

DITCH,  V,  n.  [A.  S.  dician,  —  See  Dig.]  [i. 
ditched  ;  pp.  DITCHING,  DITCHED.]  To  make 
a  ditch.  Swift. 

DITCH,  V.  a,    1.  To  surround  with  a  ditch,  trench, 

or  moat.  Barret, 

2.  To  dig  a  ditch,  or  ditches,  in.  Craig. 

DITCH 'BUR,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Arc- 
tium ;  the  clotbur ;  common  burdock.  Ash. 

DITCH'-De-LIV'JPRED  (-erd),  a.  Brought  forth 
in  a  ditch.  Shak. 

DITCH'jpR,  n.    One  who  digs  ditches.         Jewett. 
DITCH'jNG,  n.     The  art  of  forming  ditches. 
DITCH'-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  ditch.     Savage. 
t  DITE,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  dihtan.]     To  make  ready. 

His  hideous  club  alofl  he  dites.  Spenser. 

Dl-TET-RA-HE'DRAL,  a.      [Gr.  ^I'j  and  tetrahe- 

dral.]     (Min.)  Being  tetraliedral  with  dihedral 

Clarke. 


summits. 
DI'TH5-I§M,  n.    [Gr.  Sif,  two,  and  Oidf,  god.]   The 

doctrine  of  the  existence  of  two  gods,  a  good  and 

an  evil  one  ;  dualism ;  Manicheism.  Cudicorth. 
DI'TH5-IST,  n.     One  who  believes  in  ditheism. 

"  To  reason  with  pagan  ditheists."  Bolingbroke. 

Dl-THP-IS'TIC,  }  jj_     Relating  to  ditheism. 

Dl-TH$-1S'TI-CAL,  >  Bolingbroke. 

DITH'Y-RAMB  (dith'e-ramb),  w.  [Gr.  i(0fcpn///?oj  ; 
L.  dithyrambus.]  A  hymn  in  honor  of  Bacchus, 
full  of  wild  transport ;  a  dithyrambic  hymn. 

The  dithyramb  with  clamors  dissonant.        Holland. 

DITH-Y-rAm'BIC,  a.  [Gr.  SiBvpanfiiKog ;  L.  dithij- 
ramSicus  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  ditirambico  ;  Fr.  dithyram- 
biqite.]  Relating  to  a  dithyramb  ;  wild  ;  enthu- 
siastic. "  His  [Pindar's]  impetuous  dithyrambic 
tide."  Cowley. 

DITH-Y-RAm'BIC,  n,  1,  A  song  in  honor  of  Bac- 
chus ;  a  dithyramb.  Roscommon. 
2.  Any  poem  written  with  wildness  and  en- 
thusiasm. "  Pindar  and  other  writers  of  dithy- 
rambics,"  Walsh, 

tDI"TION  (dish'un),  n.  [L.  ditio.]  Dominion; 
sovereignty  ;  rule  ;  sway.  Evelyn. 

DI'TONE,  n.  [Gr.  iirovoi ;  His,  two,  and  rdvo;,  tone.] 
{Mus.)  A  double  tone  ;  the  greater  third ;  an 
interval  of  two  whole  tones.  Moore. 

DI-TRI-€H6t'0-M0US,  a.  [Gr.  Si;, 
two,  Tpi)(^ov,  in  three  places,  and  rtiivw, 
to  cut.]  {Bot.)  Divided  in  two  or  three 
ramifications,  as  a  stem.        Loudon. 

DIT'Rl-GLYPH  [dlt're-glif,  Sm.  CI. 
Brande;  de-trl'gljf,  C".],  n.  [Gr.  i5if,  two,  rpf?f, 
three,  and  yX'u<{iw,  to  carve.]  {Arch.)  An  arrange- 
ment of  intercolumniations  in  the  Doric  order, 
by  which  two  triglyphs  are  obtained  in  the  frieze 
between  the  triglyphs  that  stand  over  the  col- 
umns. Brande. 

DI-TRO-jCHE'AN,  a.  [Gr.  SirpSxaiog,  a  double 
trochee;  L.  ditrochteus.]  Containing  two  tro- 
chees. Ed.  Rev. 


Di-TRO'£;HEE,  n.  [Gr,  Strpoxaros.']  {Pros.)  A 
double  trochee.  Clurke. 

DIT-TAN'D?R,  n,  {Bot.)  The  common  name  ap- 
plied to  a  plant  of  the  genus  Lepidium,  or  pep- 
perwort,  of  which  the  most  common  species  is 
Lepidium  sativum,  or  common  cress.    Johnson. 

DIT'TA-NY,  n.  [Gr.  bUr a jxvoq;  ziixr;?,  a  mountain 
of  Crete  ;  L.  dictamnus  ;  It.  dittamo  ;  Fr.  die- 
tame.']  {Bot.)  An  aromatic  perennial  plant; 
dittany  of  Crete  ;  Origafium  dictamnus.  Miller. 

DIT'TAY,  n.  [L.  dicttim.]  {Scottish  Law.)  A 
criminal  accusation ;  indictment.         Jamieson. 

DIT'TIED  (dit'tid),   a.     Sung  ;  adapted  to  music. 
Who,  with  his  soft  pipe  and  smooth-rfi«i«rf  song,    Milton, 

DIT'TO,  ad,  or  n.  [L.  dictus,  said  ;  It.  detto,]  As 
said,  or  as  aforesaid  ;  the  same  thing  repeated; 

—  usually  contracted  and  written  do, 

DJT-T0L'0-9Y,  n.  [Eng.  ditto,  and  Gr.  JLdyos, 
a  discourse.J    A  double  reading.  Crabb. 

DIT'TY,  n.     [A.  S.  dihtan,  to  compose,  to  write. 

—  Belg.  iSf  Dut.  dicht,  a  poem.  —  Ger.  dichten,  to 
write  poetry.  —  L.  dico,  dictus,  to  say.]  A  little 
poem  to  be  sung  ;  a  song ;  a  lay. 

His  annual  wound,  in  Lebanon,  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day.  Milton, 

Syn.  —  See  Song. 

DiT'TY-ING,  n.  The  singing  of  ditties.  "Your 
cheerful  dittying."  Fletcher: 

Dl-y-RE'SJS,  n.  [Gr.  &io(jpvai(;  Sla,  intensive, 
and  ivpiij},  to  void  urine.]  {Med.)  An  excessive 
flow  of  urine.  Brande. 

dI-U-RET'JC,  a.  [Gr.  StoupriTiK6s ;  L.  diuretictis  ; 
It.  <S|  Sp.  diuretico  ;  Fr.  diuretique.]  {Med.) 
Tending  to  promote  a  copious  discharge  of 
urine.  Young. 

DI-U-RET'IC,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  has 
the  property  of  increasing  the  secretion  of 
urine.  Dunglison. 

DI-U-RET'l-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
diuretic,     [li.]  Scott. 

DI-tJR'NAL,  a.  [L.  diumus ;  dies,  a  day  ;  It.  Sg 
Sp.  ditirno  ;  Fr.  diume.] 

1.  Relating  to  or  constituting  the  day  ;  daily ; 
quotidian.  "The  diurnal  hours."  Prior. 

Some  better  warmth  to  cherish 
Our  limbs  benumbed  ere  this  diurnal  star 
Leave  cold  the  niglit.  Milton. 

2.  Performed  in  a  day.  "  The  diurnal  revo- 
lution of  the  sun."  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Daily. 

DI-UR'NAL,  n,  1.  t  A  journal;  a  day-book;  a 
daily  paper.    "  Writers  of  diwnals,"        Taller. 

2.  {  Omith,)  One  of  a  tribe  of  raptorial  birds, 
including  those  which  fly  by  day  and  have  lateral 
eyes.  Brande, 

3.  {Ent.)  One  of  a  family  of  lepidopterous 
insects  which  fly  chiefly  during  the  day.  Brande. 

Di-iJR'NAL-iST,  n.    A  journalist,  [k.]  Bp.  Hall- 

DI-iJR'NAL-LY,  ad.  Daily ;  every  day.  [r.]  Tatler' 

Di-UR'NAL-NfiSS,  71,  The  quality  of  being  diur- 
nal or  daily.  Scott, 

t  DI-UR-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  remaining  dur- 
ing the  day.   '  Hall, 

DI-y-TiJR'NAL,  a.  [L.  diidurnus.]  Lasting;  of 
long  continuance,     [r.]  Mdton, 

Dl-y-TUR'NI-TY,  n.  [L.  diidurnitas ;  It.  diutur- 
nita  I  Sp.  diuiumidad.]  Length  of  duration ; 
continuance  of  time,     [r.]  Browne. 

D{-VAN'  (de-viin'),  n.  [Per.  dhcdn.  A  word  used 
in  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Arabia.  —  "  The  earliest 
acceptation  in  which  we  find  it  employed  is  that 
of  a  muster-roll,  or  military  pay-book.    P.  Cyc] 

1.  The  great  council  of  the  Turkish  empire ; 
the  Turkish  council  of  state.  Brande. 

2.  The  saloon  or  hall  where  a  council  is  held- 
a  state-chamber  or  room  where  company  is  re- 
ceived. P.  Cyc. 

3.  A  seat  at  the  sides  of  a  council-chamber ; 
a  sofa.  P.  Cyc. 

4.  A  collection  of  poems  by  one  and  the 
same  author.  "The  divan  of  Sadi."  "The 
divan  of  Hafiz."  Brande. 
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6    Any  council  assembled. 
Fnrth  nmhc-il  in  haalv  tlir  gnrnt  coniultlng  pecn, 
RolM-d  fruin  the  clurk  divan.  Milton. 

DI-VAP-Q-RA'TIQN,  n.    {Chcm.)  The  driving  out 
of  vapors  by  means  of  fire,     [ii.]  Crabb. 

DI-VAR'I-CATE,  v.  n.     [L.  divarico,  diraricatwi ; 
dis,  apart,  and  varico,  to  stretch  the  legs.]     [i. 

DIVARICATED  ;      pp.     DIVARICATING,     DIVARI- 
CATED.] 

1.  To  open  wide ;  to  part  itself  into  two  ;  to 
be  stretched  apart ;  to  stride.  Woodward. 

2.  (liot.)  To  diverge  at  an  obtuse  angle ;  to 
be  widely  divergent.  P.  Cyc. 

DI-VAR'1-OATE,  v.  a.    To  divide  into  two.  Grew. 

DI-vAR'I-CATE,    a.      {Xat.   Hist.)    Spread    out 
widely ;  widely  divergent.  Brande. 

DI-VAR-1-CA'TIQN,  n.     [Fr.  divarication.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  divaricated  or  forked  ;  a 
divergence ;  a  forking.  "  A  dicarication  of  the 
waj'.  Ray. 

2.  A  disagreement  in  opinion.  Brownn. 

3.  (Nn(.  Mist.)  A  crossing  or  intersection  of 
fibres  at  different  angles.  Maunder. 

nIVE,  r.  n.     [A.  S.  diifian;    Dut.  doopen. — See 
Dip.]     [«.  DIVED  ;  pp.  diving,  dived.] 

1.  To  plunge  voluntarily  under  water  or  other 
liquid  with  the  head  first 


Not  >o  bold  Arnall;  with  a  weight  of  skull 
Furious  lie  tlirvs. 


Pope. 


2.  To  go  down,  move,  or  remain  under  water 
in  search  of  something. 

The  poor  Indiana  ore  catun  up  by  them  [erocodileii]  when 
they  tltve  for  pearl.  Jialeiyh. 

3.  To  go  deep  into  any  subject ;  to  penetrate. 
"  To  dive  into  the  nature  of  things."        Locke. 

DIVE,  v.  a.    To  explore  by  diving,    [r.] 

The  CnrtU  bravely  dired  the  gulf  of  fame.        Denham. 

tDl-VEL',  I',  rt.  [L.  divello.]  To  pluck  or  pull 
asunder  ;  to  sever.  Browne. 

D|-V£l'L5NT,  a.    Drawing  asunder,  [r.]  Smart. 

DJ-VfiL'Ll-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  dis,  apart,  and  vel- 
lico,  to  pluck.]    To  pull ;  to  tear,     [r.]     Todd. 

DI'V^R,  n.    1.  One  who  dives. 
2.    {Omith.)   A 

web-footed  water- 
fowl, of  the  order 

./4n«<re«and  family 

Co/y»«6irf«,  closely 

allied  to  the  grebe, 

and  so  called  from         Great  northern  direr,  or  loon 

its  habit  of  diving  (.Culvmbus  glacialix). 

very  frequently.     Gray. 
tDI'ViiRB,   n.      [L.  diverbittm.']    A  by- word  ;  a 

proverb.  Burton. 

Dl-VER-BgR-A'TIQN,  n.  [L.  direrbero,  diverberd- 

tus,  to  separate.]    A  sounding  through.    Craig. 

DJ-VER^E',  V.  n.  [L.  divergo;  dis,  apart,  and 
rergo,  to  turn  ;  It.  divergere  ;  Sp.  divergir ;  Fr. 
dicerger.l  ji.  diverged  ;  pp.  diverging,  di- 
verged.] To  tend  various  ways  from  one 
point ;  —  opposed  to  converge. 

The  rayg  proceeding  from  nigh  objects  do  more  diverge, 
and  those  from  distant  objects  less.  Derham. 

Dl-VERgfE'Mp.\T,n.    Divergence.  Clarke. 

Dl-VER'9t;NCE,  n.  [It.  dirergema;  Sp.  diver- 
gencia  ;  Fr.  dircrgence.]  The  act  of  diverging; 
a  proceeding  in  different  directions  from  one 
pomt ;  —  opposed  to  convergence.  "  Divergence 
of  sound."  Sir  IV.  Jones. 

Dl-ViiR'9PN-CY,  n.  Same  as  Divergence.  Pofcy. 

DJ-VER'9eNT,fl.  [It.  ,^  Sp.  divergente;  Fr.  di- 
vergent.] Tending  to  various  parts  from  one 
point,  as  two  or  more  lines;  separating  from 
each  other  ;  —  opposed  to  convergent.  Johnson. 

Dl-VERp'|NG,  p.  a.  Tending  various  ways  from 
one  point,  as  two  or  more  hnes ;  divergent. 

DI-ViiR^'lNG-LY,  ad.    In  a  diverging  manner. 

Dl'VER§  (di'v?rz),  a.  [L.  dirersua;  dis,  apart, 
and  verto,  to  turn  ;  Fr.  divers.] 

1.  f  Differing  ;  unlike  ;  diverse.     "  A  prey  of 
divers  colors  of  needle-work."  Jtidi/.  v.  30. 

2.  Several ;  sundry  ;  more  than  one  ;  various  ; 
many  ;  numerous.  "Divers  miracles."  Heb.  ii.  4. 


4r^  Divert  and  dit>er»e  are  both  derived  from  L. 
divemus  ;  and  they  were  foniierly  iiitcd  indiiir.rinii- 
natcly  ;  hut  Kixtd  iiHage  liaH  now  alUxed  to  them  dif- 
fiTont  niuaningH.  —  "  Dicer*  implies  diirerenru  only  ; 
(/iffrxf,  difl'erenre  with  o|>|KHiition.  ■  TIiiih,  tlio  sev- 
eral cvanceliiitH  narrate  the  same  events  in  dinem  man- 
ners, but  not  in  diverge.'  "     Dr.  Trench, 

Dl'y?R!f-c6L'QRED  (-kill'lurd),  a.  Having  va- 
rious colors.  "  With  divers-colored  fans."  Shak, 

Di'VgRSE,  a,  JTL.  diversus ;  It.  §  Sp.  diverso; 
Fi.  dicers.  —  See  Divers.]  Turned  from  one 
another  ;  different ;  varied  ;  diversified  ;  vary- 
ing ;  unlike.  "  Four  great  beasts  came  up  from 
the  sea,  diverse  one  from  another."  Dan,  vii.  3. 

Dl'VfRSE, arf.    In  different  directions;  diversely. 
Uis  papers  light  fly  diverne,  tossed  in  air.  J'ope. 

t  Dl-VERSE',  V.  n.  To  turn  aside.  "  The  red- 
cross  knight  diversed."  Spenser, 

Di'vpRSE-LV,  ad.  •!.  In  a  diverse  ftaifner ;  va- 
riously ;  differently.  ^ 
The  gifts  of  God  are  .  .  .  diversely  bestowed.        Hooker. 
2.  In  different  directions. 

On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  soil.  J'(^. 

DI-VER'Sl-Ff-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  diver- 
sified. Boyle, 

Dl-VER-Sl-FI-CA'TIQN,  n.     [It.  diver sificaxione.'] 

1.  The  act  of  diversifying  or  making  various 
in  form  or  in  quality  ;  a  varying. 

2.  The  state  of  being  diversified ;  variation ; 
modification  ;  alteration  ;  change.  "  Colors  .  .  . 
produced  by  diversijications  of  the  light."  Boyle. 

DI-VER'Sl-FiED  (d?-ver's$-fld),  p.  o.  Made  dif- 
ferent ;  various. 

DJ-VER'Sl-FORM,  a.  Varying  in  form;  of  vari- 
ous form.  Smart. 

Dl-VER'SJ-FY,  V.  a,  [L.  diversus,  diflFerent,-  and 
facio,  to  make ;  It.  diversijicare ;  Sp.  dicersi- 
jHcar ;  Fr.  diversijier.]  \i.  diversified  ;  pp.  di- 
versifying, diversified.} 

1.  To  make  different ;  to  distinguish,  as  one 
thing  from  another.  "  Species,  as  much  sepa- 
rated and  diversijied  one  from  another."  Locke, 

2.  To  make  various ;  to  mark  with  variety ; 
to  vary ;  to  variegate.  "  The  country  being  di- 
versified  between  hills  Jind  dales."  Sidney. 

It  was  easier  for  Homer  to  find  proper  sentiments  for  Gre- 
cian generals  than  for  Milton  to  dwera^t'i/hia  infernal  council 
with  proper  characters.  Additon. 

Dl-VpR-SlL'O-aUENT,  a.  \h.  diversus,  different, 
and  eloqiior,  to  speak.]  Speaking  in  different 
ways ;  speaking  variously.  Craig. 

Dl- VER'SIQN,  n.  [It.  diverzione ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  di- 
version.] 

1.  The  act  of  diverting  or  turning  aside. 
"  Diversion  of  it  [sap]  to  the  sprouts."    Bacon. 

2.  That  which  diverts  or  draws  aside ;  that 
which  allures  the  mind  from  study  or  from  grave 
pursuits  ;  sport ;  play ;  pastime  ;  amusement ; 
recreation  ;  entertainment ;  divertisement. 

Such  productions  of  wit  and  humor  as  expose  vice  and 
folly  fUrnish  useful  diversion  to  readers.  Aildison. 

3.  (Mil.)  The  act  of  drawing  the  enemy  off 
from  some  design  by  threatening  or  attacking  a 
distant  part.  Johnson. 

tff"  Tlio  word  dirersion  means  no  more  than  that 
which  diverts  or  turns  its  aside  from  ourselves,  and  in 
tliis  way  lielps  us  to  forgot  ourselves  for  a  little."  Dr, 
Trench. 

Syn.  — See  Amusement. 

Dl-VER'Sl-TY,  n.  [L.  dirersitaa  ;  It.  diversith  ; 
Sp.  dirersidad ;  Fr.  dirersitt'.] 

1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being  diverse  ; 
difference  ;  dissmiilitude  ;  imlikeness. 

Then  is  there  in  this  dirersit;/  no  contiariety.      Booker. 

2.  Variety ;  different  kinds.  Hooker, 

Society  cannot  suluist  without  a  diversity  of  stations.  Koger*. 

3.  Distinct  being;  not  identity.  "  The  ideas 
of  identity  and  dirersity."  Locke. 

4.  The  state  of  being  made  various ;  varie- 
gation. 

Blushing  in  bright  diversitietnt Aty.  Pope. 

Syn.— See  Difference,  Variety. 

tDf-V?R-SlV'Q-L£NT,  a.  [L.  diversus,  differ- 
ent, and  vo/etis,  wishing.]  Desiring  different 
things.  "  You  rfttersirofcjM!  lawyer."  y.  Webster. 

DI'V5RS-LY,  ad.    See  Diversely.  Pope, 


DI-VKRT',  V,  a.  [L.  diverto  ;  dis,  apart,  and  ter. 
to,  to   turn  ;  It.  dirertere ;  Sp,  If  Fr.  dirertir.\ 

[l.  DIVKHTKD;  pp.  DIVKUTINO,  I>IVF.I(TKU.] 

1.  To  draw  away  from ;  to  turn  aside. 

They  dirrrtrd  raillery  f^oui  improper  oliiccts,  and  avt  a 
new  turn  to  ridicule.  AMimm. 

2.  To  allure  from  atiidy,  from  bnaincsa,  or 
from  any  thing  with  which  the  mind  is  seriously 
occupied ;  to  please  ;  to  amuse ;  to  cnt«rUin ; 
to  recreate. 

An  ingenious  gentleman  did  divert  or  instruct  the  Mn>- 
doni  by  his  papers.  Umi/l, 

3.  t  To  subvert ;  to  destroy.  SAai, 
Syn.— See  AMuae,  Jest. 

DJ-ViiRT',  V.  n.  To  practise  diversion;  to  turn 
aside ;  to  diverge.  PhUipa. 

DI-VERT'?R,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  diverts. 

t  Dl- VERT'I-CLE,  n.  A  turning ;  a  by-way.  IfaU*. 

D|-VERT'|NG,/).  a.  Affording  diversion  or  amuse- 
ment ;  exhilarating  ;  divertive.  Cowper. 

DI-VErT'|NG-LY,  ad.    In  a  manner  that  diverta. 

Dl-VERT'lNG-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  affording 
diversion,     [r.]  Scott. 

Dl-VER'T|SE  [d?-v«r'tiz,  W,  P,  Ja.  K.  Srrt.  R. ; 
di-v?r-tiz  ,  \Vb,],v,a.  [See Divert.]  To  please; 
to  amuse  ;  to  entertain  ;  to  recreate ;  to  divert. 

Ijei  orators  Instruct,  let  them  dirertite,  and  let  them 
move  us.  I/ryden. 

DJ-VER'Tl§E-MeNT,  n.  [Fr.  dirertissemettt.] 
Diversion  ;  recreation  ;  amusement.  "  He  has 
no  relish  to  such  divert isements."  Tucker. 

/fS^  "  This  old  word,  in  modem  use,  has  a  halt 
French  pronunciation  (dQ-ver'tez-mSn|i'),  and  signi- 
fies a  short  ballet,  or  other  en'tertaifunent,  between 
the  acts  of  longer  pieces."     Smart. 

Dl-VER'TJVE,  a.    Recreative;  amusing;  divert 


ing. 


'  Divertive  fables 


Boyle, 


DJ-VfiST',  V.  a.  [L.  devest io  ;  de,  priv.,  and  testio, 
to  clothe  ;  It.  dtvestire ;  Fr.  drvrtir,][i,  divest- 
ed ;  pp.  divesting,  divested.]  To  strip ;  to 
deprive ;  to  disarm  ;  to  strip :  —  opposed  to  in- 
vest ;  as,  "  To  divest  a  man  of  clothing,  of  arms, 
of  honor,  or  of  office."  —  See  Devest. 

DJ- V6S'T|-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  divested ;  capa 
ble  of  being  stripped.  BoyU. 

Dl-VfiS'TJ-TURE,  n.  {Law,)  The  surrender  of 
property.  Mautuier, 

Dl- V£ST'M?NT,  n.  Act  of  divesting,  [r.]  Coleridge, 
t  Dl-VEST'URE,  n.    The  act  of  putting  off.  Boyle, 
Dl- VId'A-BLE,  a.    1.  That  mav  be  divided ;  divisi- 
ble. "  llard  and  not  easily  diridable."     Pearce, 
2,  t  Divided  ;  separate  ;  different.  S/iaJL 

DIVI-niVI,  M.  (Com.)  The  astringent  part  of 
the  CtBsalpinia  coriarea  ;  —  used  in  tanning  and 
dyeing.  Cyc.  of  Com. 

t  Dl-ViD'ANT,  a.    Different ;  separate.       Shak. 

Dl-VIUE',  r,  a.  [L.  divido  ;  It.  dividere ;  Sp.  rfj- 
vidir;  Fr.  diriter.]  [i.  DIVIDED;  pp.  divid- 
ing, DIVIDKD.] 

1.  To  part  into  two  or  more  pieces ;  to  sepa. 
rate  into  parts ;  to  sever ;  to  sunder. 

IHriilf  the  living  child  in  two,  and  give  half  tn  the  one  and 
half  to  the  other.  I  Kini/r  iii.  :& 

2.  To  keep  apart  or  separate,  as  by  a  parti- 
tion ;  to  interpose  a  barrier  between. 

Vou  must  go 
Where  seas,  and  winds,  and  deserts  will  diritle  you.  Drpdrm, 

3.  To  disunite  in  opinion,  feeling,  or  interest ; 
to  cause  to  be  discordant ;  to  set  at  variance. 

There  shall  be  Ave  in  one  house  diriiied.      Luke  zil.  53. 

4.  To  distribute  ;  to  share  ;  to  allot ;  to  deal 
out ;  to  give  in  shares.  "  A  right  to  divide  the 
earth  by  families."  Locke. 

6.  (Com.)  To  apportion,  as  dividends  or  prof- 
its, among  shareholders.  Craig, 

6.  To  separate  into  two  parts,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  a  legislative  body,  in  order  to  determine 
a  vote.  Craig, 

Syn.  —  To  diride  is  to  diimntte  or  nffumte  into  two 
parts  ;  to  diMnhute  is  to  diride  or  separate  into  several 
parts.  A  town  is  divided  by  a  river  passing  through 
it  ;  countries  are  divided  into  dislricts,  provinren,  of 
counties,  and  arc  nrpamted  by  mountains  and  seas.  — 
Opinions,  mindM,  kr.,  are  dirtded  \  rnrporeal  subatancea 
are  tepantUd  or  parted ;  a  sum  of  looney,  or  fitvora, 
are  distributed.  —  See  Separate. 
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i)[-vrDE',  V.  n.  1.  To  be  parted  or  severed ;  to 
part ;  to  sunder ;  to  separate. 

To  right  and  left  the  front 
Divided,  and  to  either  flank  retired.  Milton. 

2.  To  break  friendship  ;  to  be  set  at  variance. 
"  Brothers  divide."  Shak. 

3.  To  be  of  different  opinions. 

Commentators  and  critics  have  divided  upon  this  matter. 

Waterland. 

4.  {Legislation.)  To  form  into  two  groups,  in 
order  to  determine  a  vote.  Clarke. 

DJ-Vil>E',  n.  {Topography.)  A  ridge  of  land 
separating  the  affluents  of  one  stream  from 
those  of  another  ;  water-sked.  Eliot. 

Dl-VID'?D,p.  a.  1.  Formed  into  divisions ;  parted. 

2.  {Bot.)  Applied  to  leaves  cut  into  divisions, 

extending  to  the  midrib  or  to  the  leaf-stalk. Gray. 

DI-VTD'5D-LY,  ad.     In  parts  ;  by  divisions. 

DIV'|-D6ND,  n.  [L.  diridendum,  that  is  to  be  divid- 
ed ;  It.  dividenda  ;  Sp.  diridendo ;  Fr.  dividende.'] 

1.  A  share;  a  division; — especially  a  share 
or  sum  paid  to  creditors  out  of  the  estate  of  a 
bankrupt,  or  to  proprietors  from  the  interest  or 
annual  income  of  a  bank  or  other  stock. 

2.  (Arith.)  The  number  or  quantity  given  to 
be  divided.  Pike. 

t  DIV'J-DENT,  n.     1.  Division  ;  share.  Fox. 

2.  One  who  divides  ;  a  divider.     Harrinyton. 

DI-VID'eR,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  divides, 

Dj-VlD'jpR§,  n.  pi.     An  instrument  for  dividing 

lines,  describing  circles,  &c.  Eliot. 

DI-VID'JNG,  n.     Separation.  Heb.  iv.  12. 

Dl-VJD'|NG,  p.  a.    Separating;  making  division. 
Dj-VlD'U-AL,  a.  Divided ;  shared  in  common,  [r.] 

And  her  reign. 
With  thousand  lesser  lights,  diridual  holds.       Milton. 

D|-VlD'y-AL-LY,  ad.     In  a  divided  manner. 

Dt-VlD'y-ous,  a.  llj.  dividuus.]  Divided  ;  di- 
vidual,    [r.]  ■  Coleridge. 

Dly-l-NA'TION,  w.  [L.  divinatio;  It.  divina- 
zione  ;  Sp.  divinacion ;  Fr.  divination.'] 

1.  The  act  of  divining ;  the  art  or  the  act  of 
foretelling  future  events  by  certain  superstitious 
experiments  and  observations  arbitrarily  insti- 
tuted, or  by  the  inspection  of  entrails,  flame, 
cakes,  wine,  flight  of  birds,  &c. ;  observation  of 
the  phinets,  stars  'and  clouds,  and  sometimes 
by  the  alleged  influence  of  spirits  or  the  divine 
afflatus.  London  Ency. 

Certain  tokens  they  noted  in  birds,  or  in  the  entrails  of 
beasts,  or  by  other  like  frivolous  divinations.  /looker. 

2.  A  conjectural  presage  or  prediction. 

Tell  thou  thy  carl  his  divination  lies.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Prophecy. 

/)!v'J-nA-TOR,  n.     [L.]    A  diviner.  Burton. 

DI-vIn'A-TO-RY  [de-vin'9-tur-?,  K.C.Wb. ;  de-vl'- 
ngi-tur-e,  Ja. ;  dlv'^-natiir-e,  Sm.],  a.  [It.  4f  Sp. 
dirinatorio ;  Fr.  divinatoire.]  Pertaining  to 
divination,     [r.]  Raleigh. 

CI" VINE',  a.  \L.  divinus ;  divtis,  a  god ;  It.  4r  Sp, 
dimiio  ;  Fr.  divin.'] 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  God.  "  Partak- 
ers of  the  divine  nature."  2  Pet.  i.  4. 

2.  Proceeding  from  God  ;  not  natural ;  not 
human.     "  Divine  revelation."  Clarke. 

3.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  God ;  excellent 
in  a  supreme  degree ;  godlike.  "  The  didnest 
and  richest  mind."  Davies. 

4.  Appropriated  to  God ;  heavenly ;  spirit- 
ual ;  holy  ;  sacred.     "  Divine  songs."       Waits. 

6.  fPresageful  ;  divining.     "His  heart,  di- 
vine of  something  ill."  Miltoti. 
Syn.  —  See  Holy. 

Dl-VlNE',  n.  1.  A  minister  of  the  gospel;  a 
priest ;  a  clergyman. 

Clandio  must  die  to-morrow;  let  him  be  furnished  with 
divines.  Shak. 

2.  One  versed  in  divinity;  a  theologian. 
"  Our  most  eminent  dtvtnes."  Spectator. 

Syn. —  A  minlttcr  of  the  eospel,  or  a  clergyman,  is 
a  divine ;  a  professor  of  divinity  or  theology  is  a  the- 
ologian or  a  learned  divine.  —  See  Clergyman. 

Dl-yiNE',  V.  a.  [L.  divino  ;  It.  divinare  ;  Fr.  di- 
vinerA   [i.  divined  ;  pp.  divining,  divined.] 

1.  To  foretell ;  to  predict;  to  presage.  "The 
prophets  that  divine  lies."  Ezek.  xiii.  9. 

2.  fTo  make  divine;  to  deify.  Spenser. 


DI-V!nE',  v.  n.  1.  To  foretell  or  predict  by  divi- 
nation, or  by  some  superstitious  or  supernatu- 
ral means  ;  to  utter  prognostications.  "  Divine 
to  me  by  the  familiar  spirit."  1  Sam.  xxviii.  8. 
2.  To  conjecture ;  to  guess.  "  He  has  di- 
vined rightly."  Dryden. 

DJ-VINE'LY,  ad.  In  a  divine  manner;  by  the 
agency  of  God ;  supremely ;  excellently. 

DJ-VlNE'N^SS,   n.    1.  The  quality  of  being  di- 
vine ;  divinity.  Shafteshury . 
2.  Supreme  excellence.  Shak. 

Dl-VIN'5R,  n.    1.  One  who  divines  or  practises 
divination  ;  a  conjurer.     "  Witches,  magicians, 
diviners,  and  such  inferior  seducers."    Broione. 
2.  One  who  guesses  ;  a  conjecturer.     "  A  no- 
table diviner  of  thoughts."  Locke. 

Df-VIN'jpR-ESS,  n.    A  prophetess,  [r.]    Dryden. 

DIV'lNG^w.^The  aot  of  descending  into  the  water. 

DiV'iNG,  p.  a.    Passing  or  going  under  water. 

DIV'ING— BELL,  n.  A  machine  or  apparatus  in 
the  form  of  a  bell  or  an  inverted  cup,  by  means 
of  which  persons  may  descend  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  remain  for  some  time 
without  injury  to  the  health  while  executing  va- 
rious operations,  respiration  being  sustained  by 
the  compressed  air  in  the  upper  portion.  Brande. 

tDl-yiN'l-FIED  (-fid),  a.  Participating  of  the 
divine  nature.  Partheneia  Sacra,  1633. 

Dl-VIN'ING-Rf)D,  n.  A  forked  branch,  usually 
of  hazel,  said  to  be  useful  for  discovering  mines 
or  water  under  the  ground.  P.  Cyc. 

D{-yiN'I-TY,  n.  [L.  divinitas  ;  It.  divinith  ;  Sp. 
dicinidad ;  Fr.  divinite.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  divine  ;  the  nature  of 
God;  participation  of  the  nature  of  God;  di- 
vine nature  ;  deity ;  godhead. 

lie  attributes  divinity  to  other  things  than  God.  Stillinfjfteet. 

2.  God  ;  the  Deity  ;  the  Supreme  Being. 

'T  is  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us.  Addison. 

3.  A  celestial  being ;  an  angel.  "  Subser- 
vient divinities."  Cheyne. 

4.  A  false  god ;  an  idol. 

Beastly  divinities  and  droves  of  gods.  Prior. 

5.  The  science  of  divine  things  ;  theology. 
"  The  study  of  divinity."  Clarke. 

6.  Something  supernatural. 

They  say  there  is  a  divinity  in  odd  numbers.  Shak. 

DiV'l-NIZE,  V.  a.  To^ake  divine  ;  to  deify,    [r.] 

The  doctors  have  divinized  wrath,  cruelty,  &c.       Jianmay. 

D[-VTs-J-BIL'l-TY,  n.    [It.  divisibilith  ;  Sp.  divisi- 

bilidad;  Fr.  diiisibihte.]     The  quality  of  being 

divisible,  or  separable  into  parts.  Locke. 

DI-V!§'I-BLE  (de-vTz'e-bl),a.  [L.  divisibilis  ;  It. 
divisibile ;  Sp.  &;  Fr.  divisible!]  Capable  of  be- 
ing divided ;   separable.  Clarke. 

Dl-Vl§'l-BLE,  n.  A  divisible  substance.  "The 
composition  of  bodies,  whether  it  be  of  dirisi- 
bles  or  indivisibles."  Glanville 


DI-VI§'I-BLE-NESS,  n.     Divisibility 
definite  divisibleness  of  matter." 


The  in- 
Boyle. 

In  a  divisible  manner. 

divisio  ;  It. 


Dj-VI§'l-BLY,  ad. 

Df-yi^'rON  (de-vt7.h'tin,  93),  n.     [L 
dh-isione  ;  Sp.  (S,  Fr.'  division.'] 

1.  The  act  of  dividing.  "  The  division  of  the 
spoil."  Gibbon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  divided.  2  Esdr.  vi.  41. 
3..  That  which   divides,   separates,  or  keeps 

apart ;  a  partition  ;  demarcation.  Johnson. 

4.  The  part  separated  from  the  rest ;  a  por- 
tion ;  a  section.  "  If  we  look  into  commimities 
and  divisions  of  men."  Addison. 

5.  Disunion  ;  discord ;  difference  ;  disagree- 
ment. "  The  great  cause  of  all  the  schisms  and 
divisions."  Clarke. 

6.  A  distinguishing  mark  ;  a  distinction. 

1  will  put  a  division  between  ray  people  and  thy  people. 

"Ex.  viii.  23. 

7.  (Rhet.)  A  part  of  a  discourse. 

Express  the  heads  of  your  divisions  in  as  few  and  clear 
words  as  you  can.  Sic{ft. 

8.  (Mil.)  A  portion  of  an  army  commanded 
by  a  general  officer,  and  comprising  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  artillery.  Campbell. 

9.  (IVaval.)  A  select  number  of  ships  in  a 
fleet  or  squadron,  distinguished  by  a  particular 


flag  or  pendant,  and  usually  commanded  by  a 
general  officer.  Londoti  Ency. 

10.  (Arith.)  A  rule  which  shows  how  often 
one  number  is  contained  in  another;  the  op- 
eration of  finding  from  two  quantities  a  third, 
which  multiplied  by  the  first  shall  produce  the 
second.  Davies  §  Peck. 

11.  (Mus.)  The  separation  of  the  interval  of 
an  octave  into  a  number  of  less  intervals  :  —  a 
series  of  notes  always  applied,  in  vocal  music, 
to  a  single  syllable.  Moore. 

Syn.  — See  Disagreement,  Part. 


Dl-VI§'ION-AL  (de-vizh'un-9l),  a. 
division ;  dividing,     [r.] 


Relating  to 
Smart. 


UBh 

J'rirstley. 

■  applied  to  things. 


Dl-yi§'ION-A-RY  (de-vizh'un-?-re),  a.    [Fr.  divi- 
sionnaire.']  Noting  division,  [r.]  Gen.  Dearborn. 

t  Dl-VI§'I0N-5R,  n.    A  divider.  Sheldon. 

D{-yrS|VE,  a.     1.  That  forms  or  notes  distribu- 
tion ;  distributive.  Mode. 
2.  That  divides  or  sets  at  variance  ;  creating 
division  or  discord.                                     Burnet. 

D|-VI'SIVE-LY,  ad.    So  as  to  divide.       Ec.  Rev. 

DI-VI'§OR  (de  vl'zur),  w.     [L.  divisor."]     (Arith.) 
The  number  by  which  the  dividend  is  divided. 

Common  divisor,  (Arith.)  any  number  that  will  di- 
vide two  or  more  numbers  without  a  remainder. 

Dj-VORCE',  n.     [L.  divortium;   diverto,  to  turn 
away  ;  It.  divorzio  ;  Sp.  divorcio ;  Fr.  divorce.] 

1.  (Law.)  The  separation  of  husband  and 
wife  by  the  sentence  of  the  law  or  by  a  compe- 
tent judge ;  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
contract  by  law,  either  totally  (a  vinculo  matri- 
monii, 1.  e.  from  the  bond  of  marriage),  or  par- 
tially (a  mensa  et  thoro,  i.  e.  from  table  and  bed, 
or  from  bed  and  board).  Burrill. 

2.  Separation  ;  disunion.  "  Alienation  of 
mind  and  divorce  of  affections."       K.  Charles. 

3.  The  cause  of  separation.  Shak. 

DJ-VORCE',  v.  a.  [Low  L.  divortio;  Sp.  divordar ; 
Fr.  divorcer.']     \i.  divorced  ;  pp.  divorcing, 

DIVORCED.] 

1.  To  separate,  by  a  legal  process,  or  by  sen- 
tence of  the  law,  as  a  husband  and  wife. 

Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  desire  that  Henry 
VIII.  had  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  would  have  brought 
about  the  reformation  in  England? 

2.  To  part ;  to  separate  ;  - 

Were  it  consonant  unto  reason  to  divorce  these  two  sen- 
tences? .  llooke,: 

3.  To  put  away ;  to  put  off ;  to  divest. 

Nothing  hut  death 
Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities.  Shak. 

D|-V6R-CEE',  n.    A  person  divorced. 

Lord  Highgate  took  the  divorcee  home,  and  married  her. 

A\  B.  Rev. 

Dl-VORCE'L^ISS,  a.  Free  from  divorce.  Coleridge. 

DJ-VORCE'MgNT,  w.  Divorce.  "  Let  him  give 
her  a  \vriting  of  divorcement."  Matt.  v.  31. 

D|-V6r'C^;r,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  di- 
vorces. 

Death  is  the  eternal  divorcer  of  marriage.      Drwmmoud. 

2.  One  of  a  sect  called  divorcers,  whose  ori- 
gin is  attributed  to  Milton. 

Those  I  terra  divorcers  that  would  be  quit  of  their  wives 
for  slight  occasions;  and,  to  maintain  this  opinion,  one  hath 
publielied  a  tractate  of  divorce.  I'agilt. 

Dl-VOR'C(-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  divorced.  Milton. 

Dl-VOR'CIVE,  a.  That  divorces  ;  that  has  power 
to  divorce.    "  This  divorcive  law."  Milton. 

Div'OT,  n.  A  thin,  flat  turf,  generally  of  an  ob- 
long form,  used  for  thatching  houses  and  for 
fuel.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

DI-  yd  '  TO.  [It.,  devout.]  (^Mus.)  Noting  a  man- 
ner suited  to  excite  devotion.  Moore. 

t  DJ-VOl'GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  divulgo,  divulgatus,  to 
spread  among  the  people.]     To  divulge. 

Which  [thing]  is  divulgated,  or  spread  abroad.         Hvloet. 

t  Dl-VtJL'GATE,  a.     Published  ;  made  known. 

By  which  the  faith  was  divulgate  and  spread.  More. 

dIV-VL-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  divulgatio  ;  It.  divol- 
gazione ;  Sp.  divulgacion  ;  Fr.  divulgation.]  The 
act  of  divulging  ;  a  publishing,    [r.]    Bp.  Hall. 

DI-VUL9E',  V.  a.  [L.  divulgo  ;  dis,  noting  sepa. 
ration,  and  vulgus,  the  people ;  It.  divulgare; 
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DIVULGE 

Sp.  divulgar ;  Fr.  ditntlffuer,']     [t.   divcloed  ; 

^p.  DIVtLOINO,  mVLLOKD.] 

1.  To  spread  abroad ;  to  make  commonly 
known  ;  to  reveal  to  the  world ;  to  publish  ;  to 
disclose ;  to  spread ;  to  tell. 

The  great  Architect 
Did  wiiely  to  conceal,  and  not  Jivuloe 
Hit  lecrvts.  Milton. 

2.  To  declare  by  a  public  act ;  to  proclaim. 

God  marka 
ThFiuat  man,  and  tlivulgei  hliii  through  heaven 
Tu  all  hia  ongula.  .  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Disclose,  Publish,  Spread,  Tell. 
DI-VCl^E',  v.  n.    To  become  public,     [r.] 

Keep  it  from  divulying.  Shale. 

DJ-VfJLC^E'MpNT,  n.  The  act  of  divulging  or 
making  known,     [u.]  P.  Mag. 

DI-VtJL'^^R,  n.    One  who  divulges.  Knox. 

D|-V0l/srON  (d?-visr8hiin),  n.  [L.  dirulsio.]  A 
plucking  away  ;  a  rending  asunder  ;  laceration, 
"Divukion,  or  separation  of  elements. "//o/tond. 

DJ-VOl'SIVE,  a.    That  tears  apart.        Dp.  Hall. 

Dr-fVAJir',n.    [Persian.]    See  Divan.     P.Cyc. 

DI'ZEN  (dl'zn),  v.  a.  ["  This  word  seems  cor- 
rupted from  di(/ht."    Johiison.]     [i.  DtZENED  ; 

pp.  UIZENINO,  DIZEXED.] 

1.  To  dress ;  to  attire ;  to  clothe. 

Take  the  armor  down,  and  see  him  dizetied.     Beau.  It  FL 

2.  To  rig  out ;  to  deck  gayly ;  to  bedizen. 
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Tour  ladyahip  lifts  up  the  sash  to  be  seen. 
For  sure  I  had  dizetied  you  out  like  a  queen. 


Sxe{fl. 


t  DIZZ,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  dijsian,  to  be  foolish.]  To 
make  dizzy  ;  —  to  puzzle ;  astonish. 

Now  he  [Rozinante]  is  dizzed  with  the  continual  circlea  of 
the  stables.  Oaytoa. 

t  dIz'  Z  ARD,  n.  A  blockhead ;  a  fool. — See  Dis  ard. 

Shall  I  be  such  an  idiot  and  dizzard  to  suffer  every  man 
to  apeak  upou  me  whatever  they  list?  Homitie*. 

DiZ'Zl-NfeSS,  n.  [A.  S.  dysines.']  Quality  of 
being  dizzy  ;  giddiness  ;  a  whirling  in  the  head. 
"  Such  a  dizzintiss  as  throws  them  down  when 
they  mean  to  stand."  Mountayu. 

DIZ'ZY,  a.     [A.  S.  dysi,  dysiy;  Dut.  duizelig.'] 

1.  Affected  with  vertigo  ;  giddy, 

l/'p  went  poor  Hobgoblin's  heela; 

Alas!  his  Drain  watdizzi/.  Drayton. 

2.  Causing  or  producing  giddiness. 

The  dismnl  cry  of  confused  pain 
Which  to  this  dizzii  height  the  fitful  wind 
Hath  borne  from  each  sad  quarter  of  tRe  vale.  Talfourd. 

3.  Arising  from,  or  caused  by,  giddiness. 

A  dizzy  mist  of  darkness  swims  around.  Pitt. 

4.  Thoughtless ;    heedless.    "  At  thy  heels 
the  dizzy  multitude."  Milton. 

DlZ'Zy,  V.  a.    To  make  giddy ;  to  confuse. 

To  divide  him  inventorially  would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of 
memory.  ShaJc. 

DlZ'ZY-EYED  (-Id),  a.     Blind  through  dizziness. 
Dizzy-eyed  ft«ry ,  and  great  rage  of  heart.  Shak. 

DJRR-rId  '  (j5r-rSd'),  n,  A  blunt  Turkish  jave- 
lin. Maunder. 

d6,  r.  a.  [Goth,  tauyan  ;  A.  S.  don ;  Dut.  doen ; 
Ger.  thun.—Gne\.  dean."]  [I  d6,  thou  doest 
or  d6st,  he  dOe?  or  d6th  ;  —  i.  did  ;  pp.  do- 
ing, DONE.] 

1.  To  perform  ;  to  execute ;  to  effect. 

What's  dotte  we  partly  may  compute. 
But  know  not  what  'a  resisted.  Bwmi. 

Whattoever  thy  hand  flndcth  to  do,  do  it  with  thr  might 

tccles.  ix.  10. 

2.  To  finish ;  to  complete ;  to  accomplish ;  to 
end. 

There  came  a  great  voice  from  the  throne,  saying.  It  is 
•tone.  itev.  xi.  17. 

3.  To  exert ;  to  put  forth. 

Do  thy  diligence  to  come  shortly  unto  me.        2  Tim.  \v.  9. 

4.  To  cook;  as,  "The  meat  is  not  well  do»»e." 
6.  To  convey  ;  to  carry ;  to  bear. 

Do  a  fair  message  to  hia  kingly  eon.  Shak. 

6.  To  confer,  or  confer  upon  ;  to  bestow. 
If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done. 

That  may  to  ttiee  do  eaac,  and  grace  to  me. 
Speak  to  me.  Shak, 

You  du  her  too  much  honor.  Steift, 

7.  t  To  cause  ;  to  make.     "  We  do  yon  to 
wit  of  the  grace  of  God."  2  Cor.  •nix.  1. 

8.  t  To  put. 

The  IjotA  Aubrey  Vere 
Wai  done  to  death.  Shak. 


What  to  do  with,  how  to  employ  ;  how  to  diipone  of. 

Wp  all  of  us  complain  of  the  shortneM  of  time,  si^tb  Sen- 
eca, and  yet  we  haw  much  more  than  wv  know  what  In  do 
with.  AdUitOH. 

To  have  to  do  with,  to  have  concern  with. 

What  had  I  to  do  with  kings  and  courts?  Jlowe. 

To  do  away,  to  remove  ;  to  take  away.  •«  Do  awaf 
the  iniquity  of  thy  Hervant,  for  I  have  done  very  fool- 
ishly." 2  ChroH.  xxi.  B.  — To  overthrow  ;  as,  "  I'o  do 
away  objections." 

d6,  v.  n.  [See  Do,  v.  a.]  1.  To  act  or  behave 
in  any  manner,  well  or  ill. 

The  Tx>rd  will  do  as  he  hath  spoken.      2  Kinat  xx.  9. 
I  do  well  to  be  angry.  Jonah  iv.  U. 

2.  To  make  an  end  ;  to  conclude ;  —  used 
only  in  the  compound  past  tenses. 

00  to  the  rea<Iing  of  some  part  of  the  New  Testament,  not 
carelessly  or  in  haste,  as  if  you  had  a  mln<l  to  have  done,  but 
attentively,  as  to  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  what  you 
have  read.  Duppa. 

3.  [K.^.dugan;  Gcr.taitgen.']  Xo succeed; 
to  fulfil  or  answer  a  purpose. 

arff"  "  In  the  phrase  this  irill  do,  [mcaninff]  this 
will  answer  the  piir|H>«e,  the  word  da  is  wholly  differ- 
ent from  tile  word  meaning  to  act.  The  inflection  of 
the  two  words  is  different  in  Anelo-faxon  ;  the  infin- 
itives are  da^an  and  don,  respectively."    Latham. 

4.  To  be  in  a  certain  state,  as  regards  health. 

That  ye  may  know  my  affairs,  and  how  I  do,  Tychicua 

shall  make  known  all  things.  £ph.  vi.  21. 

How  does  your  honor  for  this  many  a  day  ?  Shak. 

To  have  done  with,  to  cease  to  be  concerned  with ; 
—  used  only  in  the  compound  past  tenses. 

1  have  done  with  Chaucer  when  I  have  answered  some  ob- 
jections. Dryden. 

To  do  without,  to  dispense  with. 

flEff"  Do  sometimes  serves  to  transpose  affirmative 
into  negative  or  interrogative  senloncps ;  as,  "He 
hears  :  he  does  not  hear " ;  "  He  speaks :  does  lie 
speak  ?  " 

Do  is  frequently  used  to  save  the  repetition  of  a 
verb,  or  phrase  containing  a  verb;  as,  "If  you  can 
grant  his  request,  do  so." 

I>ucrctiu8  wrote  on  the  nature  of  things  in  Latin,  as  Em- 
pedocles  had  already  done  in  Greek.  Acton. 

The  word  whicli  is  represented  by  do  can  often  be 
supplied  after  it;  as,  "Help  me,  do:  i.  e.  do  lielp 
me"  ;  "  He  envies  me  as  mucli  as  I  do  him  ;  i.  e.  as 
much  as  I  do  envy  him." 

Do  is  also  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis:  — 

1.  By  way  of  positive  assertion. 

Perdition  catch  my  soul 
But  I  do  love  thcc!  and  when  I  love  thee  not. 
Chaos  is  come  again.  Shak. 

2.  By  way  of  strong  negation  ;  as,  "I  cannot,  I 
do  not  believe  it." 

3.  To  convey  the  idea  that  what  was  once  true 
is  not  true  now. 

My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me.  Shak. 

Do  is  sometimes  used  as  an  auxiliary  v.'ithout  add- 
ing any  thing  to  the  meaning  of  the  verb  with  which 
it  is  connected. 

'T  is  true  this  god  did  shake, 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  color  fly. 
And  that  name  eye  whofte  bend  dot/i  awe  the  world 
Did  lose  his  lustre.  Shak. 

Do  is  sometimes  superfluous  or  expletive.  This  use 
of  the  word  is  obsolescent. 

I  am  not  gnmcsome;  I  ilo  lack  some  i)art 

Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony.  Sfiak, 

fDd,  w.    1.  A  feat ;  a  deed.  —  See  Doe,     Butler. 
2.  Bustle  ;  tumult.  —  See  Ado.  Locke. 

DO.  [It.]  {Mus.')  A  name  given  to  the  first  of 
the  syllables  used  in  solmization,  answering  to 
the  tit  of  the  French.  P.  Cyc. 

tD6'AND,p,    Doing,    "  Well  doonrf."  Chattcer. 

DO  AT,  I',  n.    See  Dote,  Young. 

d6b'B{;r,  n.  A  float  to  a  fishing-line.  [Local, 
New  York.]  Bartlett. 

DdB'B{N,  n.    1.  A  name  applied  to  an  old,  jaded 

horse.     "  Dobbin,  my  thill-horse."  Shak. 

2.  Sea-gravel,     [tocal,  Eng.]  HoUotoay. 

DOB'CHIcK,  n.  (Oniith.)  A  palmiped  bird  of  the 
CTcbe  kind  ;  dabchick  ;  Podiccps  minor.  —  See 
Dabchick.  YarrtlU 

d0B-5-REI'N?R'^L.\MP,  m,  a  contrivance  for 
producing  an  instantaneous  light  bv  throwing  a 
jet  of  hydrogen  gas  upon  recently  prepared, 
spongy  platinum,  which  instantly  becomes  red 
hot,  ann  sets  fire  to  the  gas;  —  invented  by 
Prof.  Doberciner  of  Jena,  Germany.       Ogilrie. 

DSB'hAsh,  n.  An  interpreter  ;  one  who  speaks 
two  languages.     [East  Indies.]  Hamilton. 


DOCK 

DflB'VLE,  n.  (feh.)  A  fresh-water  finh.  nllled  to 
the  roach  ;  Leucitcut  dobuta.  Ln-j.  Enojf. 

t  DO'C^.NT,  o.  [L,  doceo,  docen*,  to  teach,]  Teach, 
ing;  instructing.  Laud. 

D9-rE'T.«,  n.  pi.  [Or.  Aw/-,  to  iieem.]  {Beet. 
Hint.)  A  sect  of  ChriHtians  of  the  first  and 
eleventh  centuries,  who  held  th.tt  Christ  acted 
and  suffered  only  in  appearance,  and  not  ic 
reality.  Hook. 

D6cH'.M|-.>C,  a.  [Or.  lo^ia^if.']  (Pro$.)  Not 
ing  a  foot  consisting  of  five  syllables.        Scott. 

Ddeil'JUf-  Os,  n.  [L.,  from  Or.  ^x^'f-)  1°  *"' 
cient  prosody,  a  foot  of  five  syllables,  the  first  and 
fourth  short,  the  second,  third,  and  fifth  long. 

Dt'jg-l-BlL'J-TY,  n.   The  quality  of  being  docible ; 

dociblencss.  "  [u.] 

Humility  Is  the  safest  ground  of  docility,  and  dnrflity  tli« 
rarest  promise  of  docHAIily.  Vultridge. 

D6c'|-BLE  (d58'?-hl)  [d8!.'?-t)l,  .S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  C. ;  d8's?-bl,  P.  Wb.],  a.  [L.  docibi- 
lis  ;  It.  i5f  Fr.  docilr.]  That  may  be  learnt ;  capa- 
ble of  being  learnt ;  teachable  ;  docile.  Hp.  BtiU. 

D6c'J-BLE-Nf:»8,  n.  The  quality  of  being  do- 
cible ;  teachableness.  "The  dociblencsM  of 
dogs."  Walton. 

d6c'|LE  [dSs'il,  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  ds'- 
sjl,  P.  Wb.],  A.  [h.  docilis  ;  doceo,  to  teach  ; 
It.  docile  ;  Sp.  docil ;  Fr.  docile.']  Able  to  learn  ; 
that  may  learn  ;  disposed  to  be  taught ;  teach- 
able ;  docible. 

Oogs  soon  grow  accustomed  to  whatever  tbey  are  taught, 
and,  being  docile  and  tractable,  are  very  uscfuL  klUt, 

tfii~  Docile  and  docible  are  commonly  used  synony- 
mously  ;  but  a  difference  in  their  meaning  \*  prtiperly 
given  by  Bishop  Hacketin  the  fullowing  quotation. — 
"  Wlioin  nature  hath  made  docile,  it  is  injurimia  in 
prohibit  him  from  learning  any  thing  that  i«  doeiilt." 

Syn,  — See  Ductile, 

DQ-CTl'I-TV,  n.  [L.  docilitas ;  It.  doeilith  ;  Sp. 
docilidad ;  Fr.  dorilite.]  The  quality  of  being 
docile  ;  readiness  to  learn  ;  teachableness. 

What  is  more  adntirable  than  the  fltness  of  every  creature 
for  use  ?  —  the  docility  of  an  elephant,  and  the  iiuitinicy  of  a 
camel,  for  travelling  m  deserts  J  Ump. 

D6<J'I-M.\-CV,  n.  [Gr.  ioKiiiaala,  a  test ;  ioKt^6{u, 
to  prove ;  Pr.  doctmasie.']  The  act  or  the  art  of 
examining  by  test ;  —  applied,  in  metallurgy,  to 
experiments  made  to  determine  the  nature  and 
purity  of  a  metal ;  in  pharmacy,  to  the  testing  of 
medicines  and  poisons ;  in  medical  jurispru- 
dence, to  the  different  proofs  to  which  the  lungs 
of  a  new-bom  child  are  subjected,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  born  alive 
or  dead.  Ure.    Dungliton. 

D0«;?-1-MAs'TIC,  a.     [Gr.  ioKi,iarrtK6t;   Fr.  doci- 

ntastique.]    Relating  to  the  application  of  tests. 

Doeimastie  art,  the  art  of  assaying  minerals  or  ores, 

in  order  to  ascertain  ttie  quantity  of  metal  wtiirh  they 

contain  ;  metallurgy.  Brmmda, 

D6(;-I-MAs'TJ-CE,n.    [Gr.]    Docimacy.  CroM. 

DC(;;-|-M(!)L'0-9Y,  n,  [Gr.  ioKiitania,  a  test,  and 
;idya(,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  the  art  of 
assaying  or  examining  in  metallurgy,  chemis- 
try, obstetrics,  or  forensic  medicine,         Craig. 

DO<i-'|-TY,  n.  Docility  ;  quickness  of  comprehen- 
sion. [Provincial  in  Eng.,  and  colloquial  in 
some  parts  of  the  U.  S.]  HaUivelL 

d6cK,  n.    [A.  S.  doece.  —  Qr.ik^nt,  a  kind  of 

carrot;    L.   daucua.]      The   conunon  name  of 

plants  of  the  genus  Rumez. 

HatefUI  docks,  rough  thistle*,  keckaies.  bara.         Shak. 
DOcK,  m.      [Goth,  dok,  a  deep  or  gulfv  place. 

Thomiton.  —  Gr.  iivof>",  to  receive.    Johnson. 

—  Dut.     dttyken ;    Ger.    ducAen,    to   stoop,   to 

sink,     Richardsott.'] 

1.  A  place  for  building,  repairing,  or  laying 
up  ships,  or  where  ships  are  loafled  or  unloaded. 

2.  A  space  between  two  contiguous  wharves. 
[U,  S,] 

tlf  A  iMr«i  dork  is  a  place  provided  with  all  *ort* 
of  naval  stores,  tinilx'r,  and  all  the  requisile  maleriala 
for  ship-building.  A  g-raring  or  rfr»  dock  is  nood  for 
fweiving  ships  for  repair.  Wrt  dockf,  or  kastnu.  are 
used  for  kp<-pine  vessels  afloat  at  a  certain  level,  in 
order  to  load  and  unload  thorn  wilh  ease.  A  *t€ti»»ti 
dock,  or  floating  dock,  is  a  dix-k  in  which  vesaeb  are 
raised  out  uf  the  water,  fur  repairs,  on  a  series  of  air- 
tight  bosee. 
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3.  The  place  where  a  criminal,  or  person  on 
trial,  stands  in  court.  London  Ency. 

POUK,  n.  [Dut.  dmjken ;  Ger.  duckmx,  to  stoop, 
to  hang  down.  Richardson.  — W.  tocio,  to  dock.] 

1.  The  stump  of  a  tail  which  has  been  cut ; 
the  part  of  the  tail  which  remains  after  dock- 
ing. Johnson. 

2.  A  leather  case  to  cover  a  horse's  dock. 

3.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  tail,  as  distinguished 
from  the  hair.  Grew. 

d6ck,  v.  a.    \i.  DOCKED  ;  pp.  docking,  docked.] 

1.  To  cut  off,  as  the  tail  of  an  animal.  Martin. 

2.  To  cut  short,  as  a  reckoning.  Swift. 

3.  To  bring  into  a  dock,  as  a  snip.    Johnson. 

DOCK'A^E,  n.  A  charge  for  the  use  of  a  dock  for 
ships  ;  dock-rent.  Trader's  Guide. 

DOCK'CRESS,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
the  plant  Lapsana  communis ;  nipplewort. Craijr. 

d5ck'5N,  or  d6CK'ON,  n.  A  weed ;  the  dock. 
[North  of  Eng.]       '  Brockett. 

DdCK'gT,  n.  [Dut.  duyken;  Ger.  diccken,  to  hang 
down,  to  dock,  and  generally  to  cut  off;  hence, 
docket,  a  large  writing  curtailed,  shortened. 
Richardson.  —  L.  documentum.  Brande.  —  W. 
tociad,  a  cutting  off.] 

1.  A  summary  of  a  larger  writing.     Johnson. 

2.  A  direction  tied  upon  goods ;  a  label.  Bailey. 

3.  {Law.^  A  brief  or  abstract  in  writing :  — an 
abridged  entry  of  an  instrument  or  proceeding 
in  an  action :  —  a  list  or  register  of  abridged 
entries: — an  abridged  entry  of  a  judgment, 
that  is,  the  title  of  the  cause,  amount  of  the 
judgment,  time  of  the  recovery,  attorneys' 
"names,  &c. :  —  a  subscription  at  the  foot  of  let- 
ters patent,  by  the  clerk  of  the  dockets.  Burrill. 

jSS"  "  The  list  or  calendar  of  causes  ready  for  hear- 
ing or  trial,  prepared  by  clerks  for  the  use  of  courts, 
is,  in  some  of  the  United  States,  called  a  docket." 
Burrill. 

To  strike  a  docket  \a  said  of  a  creditor  who  gives  a 
bond  to  the  lurd-chancellor,  engaging  to  prove  his 
debtor  lo  be  a  bankrupt,  whereupon  a  tiat  of  bank- 
ruptcy is  issued  against  the  debtor.  [England.]  Ogiloie. 

DdCK'gT,  V.  a.     [t.  docketed  ;  pp.  docketing, 

DOCKETED.] 

1.  To  mark  the  contents  or  titles  of  papers 
on  the  back  of  them  :  — to  make  an  abridged  en- 
try of  a  judgment  or  other  proceeding  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose  :  —  to  abstract  and  enter  in 
a  book.  Burrill. 

Whatever  lettern  and  papers  you  keep  docket,  and  tie  them 
np  in  their  respective  classes.  Ckattcrflekl. 

2.  To  enter  in  a  docket  or  a  list.  Craig. 

D6cK'-M  As-T^R,  n.  The  master  or  superintend- 
ent of  a  dock.  Clarke, 

DOCK'— RENT,  n.  Charges  for  storing  goods  in  a 
dock ;  dockage.  Simmonds. 

DOCK'— YARD,  n.  A  place  or  yard  provided  with 
all  sorts  of  naval  stores,  timber,  and  all  the 
requisite  machinery  for  ship-building ;  a  naval 
dock.  London  Ency. 

DOC'TOR,  n.  [L.  doctor;  doceo,  doctus,  to  teach  ; 
It.  dottore ;  Sp.  doctor ;  Fr.  docteur.] 

1.  One  who  shows,  points  out,  or  explains ; 
an  instructor ;  a  teacher. 

They  found  him  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the 
doctors.  Luke  U-  46. 

When  doctom  disagree, 
Disciples  then  are  free.  Old  Proverb. 

2.  Any  able  or  learned  man  ;  an  adept. 

Then  subtle  doctors  Scriptures  make  their  pride.      Denham. 

3.  One  who  has  received  the  highest  degree 
in  the  faculties  of  divinity,  law,  physic,  or  mu- 
sic ;  a  title  of  learned  distinction. 

4.  A  physician  ;  one  whose  business  is  to 
cure  diseases  ;  one  who  practises  medicine. 

By  medicine  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet  death 

Will  seize  the  doctor  too.  Shak. 

5.  [A  supposed  corruption  of  abductor. 
Brande.']  A  thin  plate  of  steel  used  in  scrap- 
ing the  color  or  mordant  off  copper  plates,  m 
calico-printing.  Brande. 

D5C'T0R,  v.  a.  \i.  DOCTORED  ;  pp.  doctoking, 
DOCTOHED.] 

1.  To  treat  with  medicines ,  to  physic ;  to 
cure ;  to  heal.     [Colloquial.]  Johnson. 

2.  To  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  upon ;  to 
doctorate.  Pope. 


DOC'TOR,  V.  n.  To  practise  physic.  [Low.]  Craig, 

DOC'TOR-AL,  a.  [It.  dottorale  ;  Sp.  &;  Fr.  docto- 
ral.]   Relating  to  the  degree  of  doctor.  Dryden. 

The  bed  of  a  sick  man  is  a  school,  a  doctoral  chair  of 
learning  and  discipline.  Bp.  Kiny. 

DOC'TQR-AL-LY,  ad.  In  manner  of  a  doctor 
or  physician,     [k.]  Hakewill. 

DOC'TOR-ATE,  n.  [It.  dottorato  ;  Sp.  doctorado ; 
Fr.  d'octorat.]  The  degree  or  rank  of  a  doctor ; 
doctorship. 

I  thank  you  for  your  congratulations  on  my  advancement 
to  the  doctorate.  JJurd. 

d6c'TOR-ATE,  V.  a.  [It.  dottorare ;  Sp.  doctorar.] 
To  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  upon.      Warton. 

d6c'TOR-ER'R.\NT,  n.  An  itinerant  doctor  or 
physician.  Butler. 

DOC 'TOR- ESS,  n.  A  female  who  practises  physic  ; 
a  female  physician;  a  doctress.  Todd. 

D6c'T0R-ING,  n.    The  act  of  treating  with  med- 
icine. More. 
t  DOC'TOR- LY,  a.  Like  a  learned  man.  Bp.  Hall. 

d6c'TOR§-C6m'MON§,  n.pl.  The  popular  name 
of  the  courts  and  offices  incorporated  in  London, 
in  1768,  under  the  title  of  "  The  College  of  Doc- 
tors of  Law  exercent  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Admiralty  Courts."  Burrill, 

DOC'TOR-SHIP,  n.   A  doctorate,  [r.]  Clarendon. 

DOC'TR^SS,  n.  A  female  who  practises  physic  ; 
a  female  physician  ;  a  doctoress.  Ash. 

DOC 'TRI-J\rAlRE'  {dok'tre-niir'),n.  [Fr.]  (Pol- 
itics.) A  cant  word  applied,  in  1815,  to  one  of 
a  class  of  politicians  in  France,  who  sought  to 
establish  a  frame  of  constitution  more  resem- 
bling that  of  England  than  any  that  had  pre- 
viously subsisted  in  France  ;  a  philosophical 
party,  regarded  by  their  opponents  as  the- 
orists. Brande. 

D5c'TRJ-NAL,  a.  [1..  doctrina,  doctrine  ;  It.  dot- 
trinale  ;  Sp.  rS,  Fr.  doctrinal.'] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  doctrine. 

The  verse  naturally  affords  us  the  doctrinal  proposition 
which  shall  be  our  subject.  South. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  act  or  the  means  of  teach- 
ing.    "  A  doctrinal  instrument."  Hooker. 

DOC'TRI-NAL,  n.     A  matter  of  doctrine. 

Not  such  as  assent  to  every  word  in  Scripture  can  be  said 
in  doctrinals  to  deny  Christ.  South. 

DOC'TRJ-NAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  doctrinal  manner. 
"  To  speals  affirmatively,  ox  doctrinally ."  Milton. 

DdC-TR[-NA'Rl-AN-I§M,  n.  The  principles  of 
the  Doctrinaires.  Ec.  Rev, 

DOCTRINE  (dSk'trin),  n.  [L.  doctrina;  It.  dot- 
trina;  Sp.  doctrina;  Fr.  doctrine.] 

1.  A  principle,  position,  or  the  body  of  prin- 
ciples at  large,  laid  down  by  a  teacher,  or  held 
by  a  sect;  that  which  is  taught;  dogma  ;  tenet ; 
precept ;  as,  "  The  doctrine  of  gravitation  "  ; 
"The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  ";  "The  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 

2.  Act  of  teaching ;  course  of  instruction. 

lie  said  unto  them  in  his  doctrine.  Mark  iv.  2. 

3.  Manner  of  teaching. 

The  people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine;  for  he  taught 
them  OS  one  having  authority.  Matt.  vii.  'IH,  •£>. 

Syn.  —  Doctrine  is  that  which  is  to  be  believed, 
and  is  the  thing  taught,  and  rests  on  the  authority 
that  promulgates  it ;  dof/mri  is  a  doctrinal  notion  es- 
tablished or  professed  by  some  body  of  men  ;  aprin- 
ciple  or  tenet  r^ats  on  its  own  Intrinsic  merit;  api-e- 
cept  is  a  rule  established  by  some  autliority.  The 
rff)c<»'Jneof  a  church  is  its  erred.  BeUeve  doctrines ; 
hold  or  imbibe  pria-^iples  or  tenets;  obey  pi-ecepts. 
The  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  the  dogmas  of  a 
church  or  sect.  —  Dogma  is  often  used  in  an  offen- 
sive sense,  implying  undue  authority;  and  this  of- 
fensive sense  is  applied  commonly  to  its  derivatives 
dogmatic,  dogmatical,  and  dogm,atism, 

DfiC'U-MfiNT,  n.  [L.  documentum ;  d^ceo,  to 
teach  ;  It.  iSr  Sp.  doeumento  ;  Fr.  document.^ 

1.  That  which  is  taiight ;  precept ;  direction. 

A  most  necessary  instruction  and  rfocumcnt  for  them.    Bacon. 

2.  In  an  ill  sense,  dogmatical  instruction. 
"  The  documents  of  cracking  authors."  Harvey. 

3.  A  writing  or  paper  containing  some  infor- 
mation, evidence,  or  directions  ;  as,  "The  doc- 
timents  in  the  state  department "  ;  "  The  docu- 
ments in  the  case  of  Warren  Hastings." 


4.  {Law.)  A  written  instrument  adduced  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  or  proving  a  claim  or 
title ;  an  evidence  of  title. 

\poc-uments\  properly  include  all  material  substances  on 
which  the  thoughts  of  men  are  represented  by  any  species  of 
conventional  mark  or  symbol.  Thus,  the  wooden  score  on 
which  a  baker  and  his  customers  indicate  by  notches  the 
number  of  loaves  of  bread  supplied,  the  old  exchequer  tal- 
lies, and  such  like,  are  documents  as  mucli  as  the  most  elab- 
orate deed.  Best. 

DOC'y-MENT,  V.  a.  \i.  DOCUMENTED  ;  pp.  DOC- 
UMENTING, DOCUMENTED.] 

1.  To  teach  ;  to  direct ;  to  instruct. 

I  am  finely  documented  by  my  own  daughter.         Dryden. 

2.  To  furnish  with  documents  or  papers,  as  a 
vessel.  n.  Webster, 

DOC-U-MENT'AL,  a.    1.  Belonging  to  instruction 

or  the  act  of  teaching.  More, 

2,  Contained  in  documents.       Eraser's  Mag, 

D6C-U-MENT'A-RY,  a.  Consisting  of  documents ; 
pertaining  to  written  evidence  in  law.        Todd. 

DODD,  V.  a.  To  cut  the  wool  from  the  tails  of 
sheep.  Craig. 

DOD'DART,  n.  [See  DoDDER.]  A  game  played 
in  a  level  field  with  a  wooden  ball,  and  a  bent 
stick,  called  a  doddart,  Hallitcell. 

DOD'DpD,  a,  [An  abbreviation  of  doe-headed, 
Todd.]  Being  without  horns  :  —  applied  to 
sheep.  Farm.  Ency. 

dSd'D^R,  n.  [Grr.  dotter,  dotteren,  to  tremble. 
—  See  ToTTER.]  (Bot.)  The  common  name 
applied  to  twining  parasitical  plants  of  the  genus 
Cuscuta.  Lottdon. 

d5d'DJPRED  (dSd'derd),  a.  Overgrown  with  dod- 
der.    "  Doddered  oaks."  Dryden, 

DOD'D^R-ING,  a.     Trembling. 

The  sailor  hugs  thee  to  the  doddering  mast.      Thomnot,. 

DOD'DLE,  V.  n.  To  tottle ;  to  totter;  to  walk 
feebly.     [Local.]  Brockett. 

DO-DEC-A-DAC'TY-l6N,  n.  [Gr.  hu>hiKa,  twelve, 
and  fiAKTv'/.os,  a  finger.]  (Atiat.)  The  first  of  the 
small  intestines  ;  duodenum.  Its  length  is 
about  twelve  fingers'  breadth.  Dunglison. 

DO-DEC'A-G6n,  n.  [Gr.  hdfxKa,  twelve,  and  yuivia, 
an  angle ;  It.  &;  Sp.  dodecagono ;  Fr.  dodf'ca- 
gone.]  (Geom.)  A  polygon  of  twelve  sides  and 
twelve  angles.  Davies. 

DO-DEC-A-^YN'I-A,  n.  [Gr.  iwhtKa,  twelve,  and 
yvvi'i,  a  woman.]  {Bot.)  An  order  of  plants  hav- 
ing twelve  pistils  or  styles.  P.  Cyc, 

DO-D?-CA9'Y-NOUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Applied  to  plants 
having  twelve  styles  or  stigmas.  Henshw. 

DO-DEC-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  Belonging  to  a  dodeca- 
hedron. Francis, 

D6-DEC-A-HE'DR0N  [d6-d6k-fi-h5'- 
dron,  it.  Sm.  ;  do-de-k^-lie'dron, 
Wb.;    do-de-kfi-hed'rnn,   Ja.],  n.; 

pi.     L.     DO-DEC-A-HK' liKA  ;   Eug. 

d5-d£c-a-he'drpn$.  [Gr.  hiihica, 
twelve,  and  Mpa,  a  base.]  {Geom.) 
A  polyhedron  bounded  by  twelve 
faces.  The  regular  dodecahedron 
is  bounded  by  twelve  equal  and 
regular  pentagons,  and  is  one  of 
the  five  regular  solids.       Davies. 

DO-D^-OAN'D^R,  n.  [Gr.  iii^f Ka,  twelve,  andavC/p, 
an^(i6(,  a  man.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  having  from 
twelve  to  twenty  stamens ;  one  of  the  class  Do- 
decandria.  Henslow, 

Dd-DE-C.^J\r'JDRT-j3,  n.  [Gr.  hibhKa,  twelve,  and 
ivi'ip,  avipdi,  K  man;  Fr.  dodtcandrie.]  (Bot.) 
The  eleventh  class  of  plants  in  the  system  of 
Jjinnaus,  comprehending  those  that  have  from 
twelve  to  twenty  stamens.  Henshw. 


a.     (Bot.)   Pertaining  to 

the  class  of  plants  called 

Gray, 


DO-De-CAN'DRI-AN, 
DO-Dg-CAN'DROyS, 
Dodecandria, 

D6-DEC-A-PET'A-L0US,  a,  [Gr.  IMiKn,  twelve, 
and  nha/.ov,  a  petal.]  (Bot.)  Having  twelve 
petals.  Craig, 

DO-DEC'A-STYLE,  n.  [Gr.  liiRtKO,  twelve,  and 
(TTv).o;,  a  column.]  (Arch.)  A  building  that  has 
twelve  columns  in  front,  or  on  one  side.  Brande. 

DO-DEC-A-SYL'LA-BLE,  n.     [Gr.  SiiiiKa,  twelve, 


A,  fi,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  fi,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  5,  I,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL;    H^IR,  HER; 
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and  mXlaPi),  a  sjjlablc]  A  word  composed  of 
twelve  syllables.  Scott, 

t  I)0-D£C-.\-T5-M6'R{-9N,  n.  [Gr.  iuiiKarvfii- 
pioy ;  AiMUKiirof,  twclith,  and  /idpioc,  a  part.]  The 
twelfth  part.  Creech. 

DO-Df:C-A-TftM'Q-RY,  M.  A  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  each  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  jiodiac. 
"  The  dodecatemories,  or  constellations."  Burton. 

UCi-DK-CA'TIlK-OJ^,  n.  [Gr.  fiiiliiKa,  twelve, 
0i6(,  a.  god.]  \Ant.)  An  antidote  among  the 
ancients,  composed  of  twelve  simples  ;  —  so 
named  after  the  twelve  Grecian  deities.    Craig. 

1)6 DQE,  V.  n.  [Probably  corrupted  from  dog,  to 
shy  and  play  sly  tricks  like  a  dog.  Johnson. — 
From  doq  ;  i.  e.  to  run  about,  this  way  and  that, 
like  a  dog  catching  after  the  scent.  Skinner. 
— Tent,  ducken,  dongen,  tougcn,  to  duck,  to  con- 
ceal. Thomson.]     [i.  uodoed;  />p.   dodging, 

DODOKD.] 

1.  To  shift  place,  by  a  stidden  and  evasive 
movement,  as  another  approaches. 

For  he  had,  any  time  this  ten  ypars  full, 

Ooitgtii  with  him  iKtwixt  Cambridge  and  the  Bull.     Milton. 

2.  To  use  craft ;  to  play  mean  tricks ;  to  use 
low  shifts.  "  Dodging  and  showing  tricks  with 
God."  South. 

3.  To  play  fast  and  loose ;  to  raise  expecta- 
tions and  then  disappoint  them.  "  She  dodjed 
with  me  above  thirty  years."  Addison. 

DOD^JE,  1'.  a.  To  evade  by  suddenly  shifting  posi- 
tion ;  as,  "  To  dodge  a  blow." 

DOdQE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  dodging,  or  suddenly 
shifting  place. 

2.  An  evasion  ;  a  trick ;  an  artifice.  "  A 
new  dodge."    [Colloquial.]  Charles  Brown. 

DOd^'ER  ((18il  j9r),  n.  One  who  dodges  ;  one  who 
is  guilty  of  mean  tricks.  Cotgrave. 

t  n6D<?'|:R-V,  n.    Act  of  dodging ;  trick.  Racket. 

DOD'l-POLE,  n.  [Perhaps  from  dote,  &nd  pole, 
the  head.  Jtich'ird.ion.  —  See  Dote.]    A  dunce  ; 

—  spelt  also  doddtf-pole  and  dotipote.  "  Num- 
sculls,  dodipoks,  dunderheads."  Sterne. 

DOd'KIN,  n.  \\Yim.  of  doit.]  A  little  doit ;  a 
small  coin.  "  She's  not  worth  a  dodkin."  SheUon. 

DCiD'MAN,  n.  A  crustaceous  fish,  that  casts 
its  shell ;  —  called  also  hodmandod.         Bacon. 

DO'DO,  n.  [It.,  Sp., 
Port.,  .Sf  Fr.  dodo.] 
(Ornith.)  A  bird,  now 
extinct,  belonging  to 
the  genus  Didus  ;  — 
called  also  drontc.  It 
■was  originally  discov- 
ered by  the  Portuguese 
in  \¥M),  on  the  island 
now  called  Mauritius. 
It  was  afterwards  ob- 
served by  the  Dutch  in 
1598,  and  in  the  early  ^>^°-  o""  «•""»*«• 

part  of  the  following  century.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  largest  of  the  feathered  race,  but 
the  most  uncouth  and  unwieldy  of  the  whole.  It 
had  only  four  or  five  short  black  feathers  in  the 
place  of  winws,  and  a  tuft  of  curly  feathers  in- 
stead of  a  tail.  The  toes  were  short,  with  thick, 
blunt  claws,  and  the  bill  very  large.        Brande. 

d^D'RAN^,  n.  [L.]  (Ant.)  A  Roman  measure 
equal  to  about  nine  inches,  being  the  space  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  thumb  and  of  the  little 
finger  when  both  are  fully  extended.      Brande. 

DOE  (do),  n.     [A.  S.  dn- ;  Dan.  daa ;  Dut.  deyn. 

—  L.  duma  ;  It.  dimma,  daiiia  ;  Fr.  daine  ;  — 
so  called  from  its  timidity  or  fearfulncss,  from 
the  Gr.  i5fi;ia,  fear.  Voss.  Ric/mrdson.]  (ZoOl.) 
A  she  deer ;  particularly  the  female  of  the  fal- 
low deer,  the  male  bemg  called  buck.  —  See 
Dreh.  p.  Cyc. 

t  d6e  (da),  n.    A  feat ;  what  one  has  to  do. 

No  (ooncr  docs  he  poep  into 

The  world  but  he  has  done  his  dor.  lititler. 

DO'PR,  n.  1.  One  who  does  any  thing;  an  agent; 
"an  actor ;  a  performer. 

Jove,  not  I,  U  riotr  of  this.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  habitually  practises  or  observes. 
The  Hnfrt  of  the  law  ihall  be  justified.  Horn.  11.  1.1. 

3.  {Scotch  Law.)  An  agent  or  attorney.  Karnes. 


D6Eg  (diS/,)  [dBz,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. :  —by 
some  erroneously  pronounced  dO/.],  r.  The  ac- 
tive, indicative,  present,  third  person  singular 
from  do.  —  See  Do. 

DOE'SKIn,  n.    1.  The  skin  of  the  doe. 

2.  A  sort  of  dressed  woollen  cloth.       Booth. 

dOFF,  v.  a.     [To  do  off.    Johnson.  —  Dut.  dot,  a 

push.]       [t.  DOFFED  ;  pp.  DOFFING,  DOFFEl).] 

1.  To  put  otf,  as  dress  ;  to  lay  aside  ;  to  strip. 

Nature,  in  awe  to  him. 
Had  ilitjfeil  lier  Kuudy  trim. 
With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize.  Milton. 

2.  To  get  rid  of ;  to  put  away. 

Your  eve  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  and  make  women  flght 
To  ilujf'  their  dire  distresses. 

3.  To  put  otf  till  some  future  time;  to  delay. 
Every  day  thou  doffft  me  with  some  device,  lago.     Shak, 

DOF'FgR,  w.  [floff-]  That  part  of  a  carding 
machine  which  dolfs,  strips,  or  takes  the  cotton 
from  the  cylinder.  Francis. 

DOg,  n.  [Icel.  doggur;  Dut.  dogghe  ;  Gcr.  doeke. 

—  It.  if  Sp.  dogo ;  Fr.  dogue.] 

1.  A  well-known  domestic  animal  of  the  ge- 
nus Canis,  and  of  various  species. 

A  friend  to  doga;  for  they  arc  honest  creatures. 

And  ne'er  betray  their  masters,  never  fawn 

On  any  that  they  love  not.  Ottpap. 

2.  A  reproachful  name  for  a  man. 

What  men  have  I?    Donsl    CoM-ardsI  Shak. 

3.  t  A  gay  young  man  ;  a  blood.        Johnson. 

4.  An  iron  to  lay  wood  upon  in  a  fireplace ; 
an  andiron.  "  Iron  dor/s  bear  the  . . .  fuel."/ M//^r. 

5.  (Mech-)  A  piece  of  small  machinery  which 
acts  as  a  catch  or  clutch  :  —  a  hook  used  in  saw- 
mills to  draw  logs  out  of  the  water. 

Francis.     Smart. 

6.  (yatct.)  A  short  iron  bar  with  a  fang  or 
with  teeth  at  one  end,  and  a  ring  at  the  other ; 

—  used  as  a  purchase,  the  fang  being  placed 
against  a  beam  or  a  knee,  and  the  block  of  a 
tackle  hooked  to  the  ring.  Dana. 

7.  (Astron.)  A  term  applied  to  two  constella- 
tions, the  (.'anis  Major,  or  Greater  Dog,  and 
the  Canis  Minor,  or  Lfsser  Dog. 

Among  the  southeni  constellations,  two  there  are  who 
bear  the  name  of  the  Vug.  Broume. 

To  throw,  or  send,  to  the  dogs,  to  throw  away. 

Throw  physic  to  the  dogt;  T 11  none  of  it.  Shak. 

To  ffo  to  the  dogs,  to  be  devoured,  destroyed,  or 
ruined. 

flES"  Dojf  is  used  adjectively  for  the  male  of  several 
animals  ;  as,  "  The  rfo^-fox  "  :  —  prefixed  to  other 
words,  it  denotes  niciniiess.  degeneracy,  or  worth- 
lessness  ;  as,  "  Dofr-choeLp  "  ;  "  Vog-hatin." 

D6g,  v.  a.  To  watch  or  hunt,  as  a  dog  does ;  to 
follow  insidiously,  or  with  servility. 

I  have  been  pursued,  dogged,  and  way-laid.  Pope. 

d6g'-APE,  n.  An  ape  having  a  head  like  that  of 
a  dog.  Shak. 

DO'GATE,  w.  The  office  or  dignity  of  doge.  Smart. 

DOG'-BANE,  n..    (Bot.)  See  Dog's-bane.  Miller. 

DOG'— BEE,  n,     A  drone,  or  male  bee.    Ualliwell. 

D<')G'— BELT,  n.  (Coal-mining.)  A  strong,  wide, 
leather  strap  worn  round  the  waist,  to  which  a 
chain  is  attached,  passing  between  the  legs  of 
the  men  who  draw  the  dans,  or  sledges,  in  the 
low  works.  Brande. 

DOG'BftR-RY,  n.  (Bof.)  The  fruit  of  the  corne- 
lian cherry,  a  species  of  dog-wood  (Comusmas- 
ciila).  Ash. 

d6g'RPR-RY-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  tree  which 
produces  the  dogberry ;  a  species  of  dog-wood  ; 
the  cornelian  cherry  ;  Connus  mascnla.  Clarke. 

DftG'-BlS'ClTiT  (-kit),  H.  Coarse,  waste,  or  broken 
bisctiit,  sold  for  feeding  dogs.  Simmonds. 

DOG 'BOLT,  n.     A  word  of  contempt.  Beau.  A  Fl. 

D6G'-BRt-5R,  n.  (Bot.)  The  brier  that  bears  the 
hip  ;  Rosa  canina.  Browne. 

D^G'-CAb-B.A^E,  n.    See  Doo's-cabbaoe. 

D6g'-CHEAP,  a.    [Cheap  as  dog's  m<"\t.  Johnson. 

—  A.  S.  god,  good,  and  crap,  bargain.  Latham. 

—  See  CuF.AP.]     Very  cheap.  Dryden. 

d6g'-D.\Y,  n. ;  pi.  DOo'-nXY?.  One  of  the  days, 
otherwise  called  canicular  days,  —  a  term  ap- 
plied by  the  ancients  to  the  period  of  summer, 


from  the  15th  of  July  to  the  20th  of  Ansait, 
during  which  Siriun,  or  the  Dog-Ktar,  was  above 
the  horizon  ut  the  huuic  part  uf  the  day  with  the 
sun. 

0^  The  dof -day*  ar*  variimaly  compuiMl. — "  Tb«f 
are  rerkoned  atiuul  40,  and  are  aet  down  In  th«  [Rni- 
liMlij  alinaiiara  aa  tieitinninK  un  thu  M  day  iif  July, 
and  endinu  un  the  lllti  of  Aiii-uiit."  Brandt.  — Tite 
JlmrricaH  F.nfi/rtopittlia  aa/a,  "  Thia  name  i*  apfiliad 
to  llie  [KTiod  lulween  Hih  aitli  of  July  and  the  'Jllli  of 
AuKiiHt";  and  Dr.  Webalor  ataira  iliai  "d<>e  dayi 
conimenco  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  end  the  li«(iD- 
uiuK  uf  September."  —  Hee  Ca!<ici;i:.ar. 

DOG'DR.AVE,  n.     A  kind  of  sea-fish.       Ualliwell. 

d6g'DRA\V,  n.  (Forest  Law.)  Drawing  after 
(that  is,  ptirsuing)  a  deer  with  a  dog  ;  — one  of 
the  circumstances  which  constituted  what  was 
called  the  manifest  deprehension  of  an  offender 
against  venison  in  a  forest.  Burrill. 

DO^E,  n.  [L.  dtix  ;  duco,  to  lead  ;  It.  </o«7*  ;  Rp, 
dtique  ;  Fr.  doge  ;  Eng.  duke.y  The  title  for- 
merly given  to  the  first  magistrate  in  the  re- 
publics of  Venice  and  Genoa.  Brande. 

DO^E'.ATE,  n.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  doge; 
dogate.  Craig. 

DO^rE'LpSS,  a.    Having  no  doge.  Byron. 

DOg'-fAN-CI-PR,  n.  One  who  has  a  fancy  for 
dogs  ;  one  wlio  deals  in  dogs.  Clarke. 

D<')G '-FIGHT  (-(tt),  n.  A  battle  between  two 
dogs.  Bp.  IlaU. 

d6g'-FIsh,  n.  (Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  shark  kind,  of 
several  specie.';.  Yarrell. 

DOG'-FIsH-6R,  «.  (Ich.)  A  kind  of  shark.  If  oZ^on. 

D6g'— FLY,  H.  (Ent.)  A  voracious,  biting  fly,  com- 
mon among  woods  and  bushes,  and  very  trouble- 
some to  dogs.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  black 
fly  that  infests  cattle.  Crabb. 

DOG'-F(5x,  m.    The  male  of  the  fox.  Booth. 

DOG'flpn,  a.  Like  a  surly  dog;  sullen;  surly; 
moody;  gloomy;  sour;  morose: — stubborn; 
obstinate;  wilful. 

Now 

Doth  doggfd  War  bristle  his  anirrY  cmt. 

And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  Peace.  Shak. 

D6c,'R^\i-l.\,ad.  In  a  dogged  manner;  sullen- 
ly ;  morosely  ;  with  an  obstinate  resolution. 

A  man  may  always  write  when  be  will  set  Umarir  Hoq- 

gedly  to  it 


DOG'ef:D-N£sS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dogged  ; 
gloom  ;  sullenncss  ;  moroseness  :  —  stubborn- 
ness ;  obstinacy.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DOG'GfR,  n.     [Icel.  dugga,  a  fishing  vessel.] 

1.  A  kind  of  fishing  vessel  with  one  or  two 
masts; — used  by  the  Dutch.  Waterstoti. 

2.  A  term  used  in  some  localities  by  miners 
and  mineral  borers  for  a  hard,  useless  stone, 
generally  a  compound  of  silica  and  iron.  Craig, 

II  DOG'GeR-ftL.  or  DOG'GERfL  [dSp'pr?!,  S.  W.J. 
F.  Ja. ;  d6g'|er-«l,  P.  K.  Snt.  R.],  a.  [From 
dog.  Johnson.  Tyrtrhitt.]  Loosed  from  the 
measures  or  rules  of  regular  poetry  ;  vile  ;  des- 
picable ;  mean  ;  —  applied  to  verse  of  a  low,  bur- 
lesque kind.   "  My  doggerel  rhyme."  Gascoigne. 

II  DOG'G^R-ftL,  n.  Irregular,  mean,  or  worthless 
verses,  as  those  used  in  burlesque  poetry. 

It  la  a  dispute  among  critic*  whether  hurlmuiue  poetry 
runs  best  in  neroic  verse,  like  that  of  the  Di<|ivnsarv,  or  in 
diiggrrrl,  like  that  of  Iludibras.  AdiHrom. 

d5g  G(;R-mAn,  n.  A  sailor  belonging  to  a  dog- 
ger. Smart. 

l)C}G'GZT,n.    Docket.  —  See  Docket.     Brande. 

d0g'G|SH,  a.     1.  Currish;  snappish;  brutal. 

Fomamnch  as  fher  abandoned  all  shameliicedne*!'  In  their 
words  and  acts,  they  were  called  "cynici."  in  English  dnf- 
ffiiih.  i^  r.  fl^. 

2.  Grcedv,  like  a  dog;  gluttonous ;  Toracious. 
•♦  A  doggish  appetite.'  Fotherby. 

d6g'GISH-n£ss,  n.     Quality  of  being  doggish. 
d6g'-grAs8,  n.    (Bot.)    Sec  Dog's-grass. 

DfiG-HEART-pD,  a.  Cruel ;  pitiless ;  malicious. 
"  His  [Lear's]  dog-hearted  daughters."     Shak. 

DOG'-HOLE,  n.  A  vile  hole  fit  for  dogs  alone  ;  a 
dog-kennel ;  a  mean  habitation.  Shak. 

Dr)G'HOOK  (-b(ik),  «.  A  hook  or  wrench  used 
for  separating  iron  boring  rods.  HallitceU. 
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DOG'-HOI)sE,  n.    A  kennel  for  dogs.  Craig. 

D0g'-KEEP-5R,  n.  One  who  keeps  dogs;  one 
who  has  the  management  of  dogs.  Sioift. 

D6g'-KEN-N5L,  n.    A  little  hut  or  house  for 

dogs ;  a  dog-house.  Dryden. 

DOG— lAT-JN,  n.  Barbarous  or  bad  Latin.  Clarke. 

DOG'-LEACH,  w.    A  dog-doctor.         Beau.  §  Fl. 

DOG'-LEG-epD-SxAlR^,  n.  pi.  {Arch.)  A  stair- 
case not  straight  from  bottom  to  top,  nor  built 
round  a  single  newel,  or  a  well,  but  consisting  of 
two  or  more  straight  portions,  one  over  another, 
and  connected  by  a  platform  or  landing  ;  stairs 
having  a  wall  between  the  upper  flights.   Crabb. 

DOG'-LI-CHgN,  n.  (Bot.)  Ground  liverwort; 
Peltidea  canina  ;  —  so  called  from  its  being  an 
imaginary  cure  for  hydrophobia.  Ogilvie. 

d6g'-LOUSE,  n.    An  insect  that  infests  dogs. 

t  d6g'L.V,  a.    Like  a  dog;  churlish.  Lord  Rivers. 

t  DOG'LY,  ad.    In  a  manner  like  a  dog.     Huloet. 

DOG'MA,  M. ;  pi.  L.  D6e'MA-TA  ;  Eng.  dos'ma?. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  (5(5y/in,  that  which  seems  true  to 
one,  a  public  resolution  ;  It.  domma, ;  Sp.  dog- 
ma ;  Fr.  dogme.]  A  statement  in  the  form  of 
a  decision  or  decree,  by  some  person  or  body 
claiming  authority ;  a  settled  principle ;  an 
established  doctrine  ;  a  tenet ;  a  maxim. 

The  opinion  of  tliosc  who  hold  that  the  Gentiles  were  not 
to  he  circumcised  was  adopted  by  the  apostles  and  ciders  of 
Jerusalem  in  council,  and  then  became  a  doyina.  Eden. 

Syn.  —  See  Doctrine  . 
D5g'-MAd,  a.  Mad  as  a  dog  sometimes  is.  Swift. 

DOG-MAT'lC,         )  a.      [Gr.  ioy^LariKdi ;  It.  dom- 
DOG-MAT'l-CAL,  S  matico  ;   Sp.  dogmatico ;  Fr. 
doqmatique.^ 

1.  Relating  to  dogmas  or  settled  principles. 

2.  Positive  ;  confident ;  magisterial ;  author- 
itative ;  — peremptory  ;  arrogant. 

One  of  these  authors  is,  indeed,  so  grave,  sententious,  dog- 
matical a  rogue,  that  there  is  no  enduring  him.  Swif't. 

Don-tnatical  theolo<r>j,  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  main  articles  of  Christianity,  and  the  statement 
of  the  same  in  the  form  of  defuiite  propositions.  Eden. 

DOG-MAT'IC,  n.  1.  One  of  a  sect  of  physicians, 
called  also  Dogmatists,  in  contradistinction  to 
Empirics  and  Methodists.  Uakewill. 

2.  A  dogmatist ;  a  dogmatizer. 

The  fault  licth  altogether  in  the  dofinuitiat,  that  is  to  say, 
those  that  are  imperfectly  learned,  and  with  passion  press  to 
have  tlieir  opinion  pass  every  where  for  truth.  Hodbes: 

DOG-MAT'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  dogmatical  man- 
ner ;  positively ;    authoritatively  :  —  arrogantly. 

DQG-MAT'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
dogmatical ;  magisterialness.  Hurd. 

D6G-MA-TI"CIAN  (d5g-mj-tlsh'9n),  n.  A  dog- 
matist,    [r.]  '  Qt(.  Rev. 

DQG-MAT'ICS,  n.  pi.  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  arrangement  and  the  statement  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  dogmatic  theology. 

Month.  Rev. 

d6g'MA-TI§M,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  one  who 
dogmatizes  ;  positiveness  of  opinion.  "  The 
refinements  of  subtilty,  and  the  dogmatism  of 
learning."  Johnson. 

2.  (Med.)  A  system  or  theory  among  the  an- 
cients resulting  from  the  application  of  philos- 
ophy and  physical  and  chemical  theories  to 
medicine.  Craig. 

d6g'MA-TIST,  n.  1.  One  who  dogmatizes ;  a 
dogmatical  teacher  ;  a  dogmatizer. 

A  dogmatlit  in  religion  is  not  a  great  way  off  from  a  bigot, 
and  is  In  high  danger  of  growing  up  to  be  a  bloody  perse- 
cutor. Watts. 

He  who  is  certain,  or  presumes  to  say  he  knows,  is,  whether 
he  be  mistaken  or  in  the  right,  a  doyiiiatist.  Fleminrj. 

2.  One  of  a  sect  of  ancient  physicians  ;  a  dog- 
matic. Brande. 

d5g'MA-TIZE,  v.  n.  [^It.  dogmatizzare ;  Sp.  dog- 
■matizar;  Yr.  dogmatiser."]  [j.  dogmatized  ;  pp. 
DOGMATIZING,  DOGMATIZED.!  To  affirm  posi- 
tively ;  to  assert  authoritatively ;  to  declare  per- 
emptorily. 

Prompt  to  impose,  and  fond  to  dogtytatize.  Pope. 

D6g  MA-TIZ-?R,  n.    One  who  dogmatizes. 

The  very  dorimatizer,  that  tenchcth  for  doctrines  or  com- 
mandments of  God  his  own  dictates.  Hammond. 


d5g'MA-TO-RY,  a.    Dogmatical.   For.  Qu.  Rev. 

DOG'RO^E,  n.  {Bot.)  The  wild  brier,  that  bears 
the  hip ;  dog-brier ;  Rosa  canina.  Loudon. 

DOG'§'— BANE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  deciduous 
herbaceous  plants,  the  stalks  of  one  species  of 
which  the  North  American  Indians  use  as  a 
substitute  for  hemp ;  Apocynum.  Loudon. 

d6g'§'-CAb-BA9E,  n.  (Bot.)  A  deciduous  trail- 
ing plant ;  Tfielygonum  cynocrambc.      Loudon. 

DOG'^'EAR,  n. ;  pi.  d6g'§'ear§.  The  corner  of 
the  leaf  of  a  book  turned  down. 

With  the  sweat  of  my  own  hand  I  did  make  plain  and 
smooth  the  doysi'.art  throughout  our  great  iiible.    ArOutlmot. 

DOG'^'EAR,  V.  a.  To  turn  down,  as  the  corners  of 
the  leaves  of  a  book.  Umart. 

DOG'g'-FEN-NpL,  w.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  plant ; 
corii-caniomile ;  Anthemis  arvensis.  Farm.  Ency. 

D6g'§'-GrAsS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant  very 
common  in  uncultivated  grounds,  the  root  of 
which  is  used  in  medicine ;  Triticutn  rcpens ;  — 
called  also  creeping  whecit-grass,  cotwh,  white- 
couch,  couch-grass,  twich,  knot-grass,  dog-wheat, 
and  qtdckens.  Loudon. 

DOG'SHIP,  n.    The  quality  of  a  dog.        Johnson. 

D6g'-SHORE§,  n.  pi.  {Naral  Arch.)  Pieces  of 
timber  used  to  prevent  a  vessel  from  starting 
while  removing  the  keel-blocks  preparatory  to 
launching.  Ogilvie. 

DOG'-SiCK,  a.    Sick  as  a  dog.  Dyet. 

DOG'-SKIN,  a.  Made  of  the  skin  of  a  dog.  Tatler. 

DOG'-SLEEP,  n.    Pretended  sleep.         Addison. 

DOG'^'-MEAT,  n.  The  meat  or  food  of  dogs ; 
vile  meat  or  food ;  refuse ;  oflFal.  Dryden. 

DOG'§'-MER'CU-RY,  n.  1.  {Bot.)  A  poisonous 
plant ;  Mercurialls  perennis.  Craig. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  constellation  Ursa  Minor. 

D(3G'§'-Poi-SpN  (-pbi-zn),  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  of 
the  plant  ^'thusa  cynapium,  or  common  fool's- 
parsley.  Craig. 

DOG'S'-rOe,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Scrophularia.  Clarke. 

DOG'§'-TAIL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  well-kno^vn  British 
pasture  grass,  exceedingly  abundant  in  all  nat- 
ural and  artificial  grass  land ;  —  sometimes 
called  gold-seed  ;  Cynosurus  cristatus.    Ogilvie. 

DOG'-STAR,  n.  The  star  Sirius  or  Canicula,  the 
brightest  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  gave  the  name 
to  the  dog-days  ;  the  principal  star  in  the  con- 
stellation Canis  Major.  —  See  Doo-day.  Hind. 

Dr)G'-STONE§,  n.    1.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  orchis  ; 

fool-stones.  Ogilvie. 

2.    Rough   or  hewn   stones   as   imported  to 

make  mill-stones.  Simmcmds. 

d6g'§'-T6ngUE  (dogz'tung),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant; 
hound's-tongue  ;  Cynoglossum  officinale.  Booth. 

DOG'S'-T66tH-VI'0-LET,  ?t.  {Bot.)  A  beautiful 
bulbous  plant ;  Erythronium  dens  canis. Loudon. 

DOG'TAIL-GRAss,  7J.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  grass. 
—  See  Dog's-tail.  Pilkington. 

d6g'-T66tH,  n. ;  pi.  d6g'-teeth.     1.  A  sharp- 
pointed  human  tooth,  called  also  an  eye-tooth. 
2.  {Arch.)  A  peculiar  ornament,  consisting 
of  pointed  projections,  used  in  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man buildings  of  the  12th  century.         Francis. 

DOG'-TRICK,  n.  An  ill  turn ;  surly  or  brutal 
treatment.  Dryden. 

DOG'-TROT,  n.    A  gentle  trot,  like  that  of  a  dog. 

This  snid,  they  both  advanced  and  rode 

A  dog-trot  through  the  bawling  crowd.  Butler. 

DOG'-VANE,  n.  {Xaut.)  A  small,  light  vane, 
formed  by  a  piece  of  pack-thread  and  some 
slices  of  cork  stuck  full  of  feathers,  placed  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  quarter-deck  to  aid  the 
helmsman  in  steering  when  the  ship  is  on  the 
wind.  Hamilton. 

DOG'-Vl'O-LET,  n.  {Bot.)  A  blue  violet,  not 
fragrant,  common  in  groves,  hedges,  thickets, 
and  heathy  ground  ;   Viola  canina.  Booth. 

DOG'-WATCH  (dSg'wScli),  n.      {Naut.)    A  term 


applied  to  two  watches,  of  two  hours  each,  from 

4  to  6,  and  from  6  to  8  o'clock,  P.  M.        Dana, 

D6g'-WEA-RY,  a.    Tired  as  a  dog.  Shak. 

DOG'WHEAT,  n.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  popular 
names  of  Triticum  repens ;  dog's-grass ;  couch, 
grass.  Farm.  Ency. 

DOG'WHELK,  a.  {Conch.)  The  name  given  by 
fishermen  to  the  Nassa  reticulata,  a  common 
species  of  univalve  shells.  Woodward. 

DOG'-WOOD  (d»g'wfid),  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants  of  several  species  ;  Cornus.  Loudmi. 

DOG'-WOOD-TREE  (-wfld-tre),  n.  {Bot.)  The 
Piscidia  erythrina ;  Jamaica  dog- wood ;  — much 
valued  for  timber.  Ogilvie. 

Don,  n.  The  name  applied,  in  Java,  to  the  fibre 
of  the  Ejoo  or  Gomuti  palm  {Arenga  saccha- 
rifera).  Simmonds. 

DOI'LY,  n.     1.  t  ["  So   called,  I   suppose,   from 

the  name  of  the  first  maker."  Johfison.'\  A  kind 

of  woollen  stuff.  Conyreve. 

2.  A   small   napkin  placed  with    wine    and 

fruit  on  the  table  after  dinner.  Todd. 

DO'ING,  ?j. ;  pi.  Do'jNG?.  1.  Any  thing  done  ;  an 
act ;  a  deed  ;  an  action. 

To  him  [Luke]  was  given  power  to  write  the  doinna  of  the 
apostles.  n'ickliff'e. 

2.  Mode  of  acting ;  behavior ;  conduct. 

Yet  have  I  found  thy  work!  ungodly,  and  thy  doingn  vile 
and  abominable.  JSale. 

DOIT,  n.  [L.  digitus ;  Fr.  doigt,  a  finger.  "  As 
nmch  brass  as  can  be  covered  with  the  tip  of 
the  finger."    Skinner.  —  Dut.  duit ;  Ger.  deut."] 

1.  A  small  Dutch  coin  v.ilucd  at  the  eighth  of 
a  penny,  or  abotit  a  quarter  of  a  cent.  Johnson. 

2.  The   ancient   Scotch  penny   piece,   being 
one  twelfth  of  a  penny  sterling.  Craig. 

3.  Any  small  piece  of  money. 

When  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  berear, 
they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.  Unak. 

In  Anna's  wars,  a  soldier,  poor  and  old, 
Had  dearly  earned  a  little  purse  of  gold; 
Tired  with  a  tedious  march,  one  luckless  night, 
He  slept,  poor  dog !  and  lost  it  to  a  doit.  Pope. 

4.  Any  thing  of  little  value  ;  a  trifle.    Craig. 

DoIt'K|N,  n.    A  small  coin ;  a  doit.        Tomlins. 

t  DOKE,  n.    A  duck.  Chaucer. 

DOK-J-MAS'TJC,  a.    Docimastic. 

DO-LAb'RI-FORM,  a.  [L.  dolabra,  an  axe, 
andforma,  form.] 

1.  {Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  an  axe, 
as  some  leaves  ;  axe-shaped.      Loudon. 

2.  {Zool.)  Shaped  like  a  hatchet,  as  the  foot 
of  certain  bivalves.  Brande. 

DOLCE  (dSl'cha).  [It.,  sioeet.']  {Mm.)  An  in- 
struction to  the  performer  that  the  music  is  to 
be  executed  softly  and  sweetly.  Brande. 

DOLCEMEJVTE  (d51'cha-m«n-ta).  [It.]  {Mus.) 
Same  as  Dolce.  Moore. 

DOL-CI'NO,  n.  [It.]  A  small  bassoon.  Simmonds. 

DOLE,  n.  [A.  S.  dcpl,  a  portion;  Dut.  decl ;  Ger. 
theil;  Dan.  rfct^;  ^w.  del.'] 

1.  The  act  of  doling,  or  dealing  out ;  distri. 
bution  ;  apportionment ;  allotment. 


It  was  your  presurmise. 
That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop. 


Shak. 


2.  Portion  ;  lot ;  allowance  ;  share  ;  a  deal. 

Let  every  man  beg  his  own  way,  and  happy  man  be  his 
dole  [i.  c.  let  his  lot  be  the  title  hapity  man].  Jieau.  ((r  Fl. 

3.  Provision  or  money  given  in  charity  ;  gift; 
donation  ;  gratuity. 

Clients  of  old  were  feasted:  now  a  poor. 

Divided  dole  is  dealt  at  the  outward  door.        Dryden. 

4.  Something  that  divides  ;  a  boundary. 

Accursed  be  he  (saith  Almighty  God  by  Moses)  who  re- 
moveth  his  neighbor's  doles  or  marks.  /lomilies. 

5.  t  A  void  space  left  in  tillage.  Bailey. 

DOLE,  n.  [L.  dolor,  dolere,  to  be  in  pain  ;  It.  duolo, 
doglia;  ^p.dite^o;  Fr.dueil.]  Pain;  grief ;  sor- 
row ;  affliction ;  distress. 

Time  of  thy  dole,  thy  wife  new  dead,  I  grant.     Surrey. 
To  change 
Torment  with  ease,  and  soonest  recompense 
Dole  with  delight.  Milton. 

DOLE,  ?i.  [Gr.  (5i5Ao?,  deceit;  L.  dolus;  It.  <?r  Sp. 
dolo ;  Fr.  dol.]  {Scottish  Law.)  A  malevolent 
intention  ;  —  considered  an  essential  ingredient 
to  constitute  an  action  criminal.  Ogilvie. 
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DOLE 

DOfiE,  V.  a.  [Ooth.  dailynn  ;  A.  S.  dftlan  ;  Dut. 
dcelcn  ;  Gcr.  thcilen  ;  Dan.  dele ;  Sw.  diln.']  \i. 
DOLKi>;  pp.  i)OLiN(i,  Doi.jM).]  To  dcal  out  m 
small  quniititics ;  to  distribute;  to  apportion; 
to  allot ;  to  divide.  Jirockett. 

DOLE-FlSJl,  n.  That  portion  of  the  fish  caught 
ill  the  North  Seas  which  the  fishermen  receive 
for  their  allowance  Crubb. 

DOf.E'fOl,  a.  1.  Expressing  grief;  sorrowful; 
piteous  ;  woful ;  rueful ;  lamcntublc  ;  dismal. 

For  none  but  you,  or  who  of  you  it  Icarna, 

Can  riglitfully'urvail  «o  iloti'/iU  lay.  Siieiuer. 

2    Feeling  grief ;  aillictcd;  melancholy;  sad. 

rfow  ofl  my  ilnhful  sire  cried  to  me.  Tarry,  »ou, 
When  flmt  he  epicd  my  love  Sifhieg. 

3.    Impressing  sorrow ;     dismal  ;    dolorific. 
"  The  doleful  regions  of  the  dead."  Pitt. 

DOle'fOl-LV,  ad.  In  a  doleful  manner;  sor- 
rowfully ;  mournfully. 

How  (lolefuUy  hii  dulo  thou  didat  rehe&rael         Spetaer. 

DOLE'FiyL-Nftss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dole- 
ful ;  sorrowfulness  ;  sorrow  ;  melancholy  ;  sad- 
ness. "  The  music  wrought,  indeed,  a  dolci'tU- 
nesM.'  mdncij. 

DOLE'-MfiAD-OW,  n.  A  meadow  in  which  sev- 
eral persons  have  a  share.  Cowell, 

f-DO  Lp.\T,  rt.  [L.  f/o/^o,  rfofcns,  to  grieve.]  Sor- 
rowful.    "  Etfeminately  dolent."  Ford. 

DOL'5-RITE,  n.    (3/m.)    A  species  of  trap-rock, 

composed  of  augite  and  felspar;  basalt.     Lycll. 

DOLE'SOME,  a.     Gloomy;  dismal;  doleful. 


Ilellwnrd  bending  o'er  the  beach  descry 
The  iloleroiiK  passage  to  the  infernal  sky. 


Pope. 


DOLE'SQME-Ly,  ad.    In  a  dolesome  manner. 


D6le'SOME-n£ss,  n.  Gloom ;  melancholy. 
doU-someness  of  the  grave."  Bp. 


"The 
Hall. 


nb'lJ  cA'pAx.  [L.]  {Law.)  Capable  of  mis- 
chief or  criminal  intention ;  of  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion ;  capable  of  distinguishing  between  good 
and  evil.  Burrill. 

DOL  'I-enos,  n.  [Gr.  SoXi^Sf,  long,  —  in  allusion 
to  the  length  of  its  pods.]  (Dot.)  A  genus  of 
leguminous  plants  growing  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  of  many  species,  the  pods  of  most  of 
which  are  eatable.  Loudon. 

V6L-I-eJlU'RUS,  n.    [Gr.  3«;i/;^o6pof, long-tailed.] 

1.  {Pros.)  A  long-tailed  verse  ;  a  verse  hav- 
ing a  redundant  foot  or  syllable.  Crabb. 

2.  {Eld.)  A  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects, 
belonging  to  the  family  tossores.  Craig. 

DOL'1-mAn,  n.  A  long  kind  of  vest  worn  by  the 
Turks.  Scott. 

Dd'-LlT-TLE,  n.  One  who  does  or  performs  lit- 
tle ;  an  inefficient  person.  Bp.  Richardson. 

DftLL,  n.  [A  contraction  of  Dorothy.  Johnson. — 
It  may  have  been  adopted  from  the  Old  French 
dol,  trumpery,  a  trick ;  or  it  may  be  an  abbre- 
viation of  idol.  Todd.  —  Perhaps  from  the  Dut. 
dol,  stupid,  senseless ;  A.  S.  dwolian,  to  deceive. 
Richardson.  —  W.  deltc,  an  image.] 

1.  An  image  made  in  imitation  of  an  infant 
for  the  amusement  of  girls  ;  a  girl's  puppet  or 
baby. 

2.  rigeon's  dung.     [Scotland.]      Simmonds. 

DOL'LAR,  n.  [Dut.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  d-ihr.  —  Gcr.  t/ia- 
Icr.  "  So  called  from  the  Ger.  thai,  a  dale,  a  val- 
ley ;  because  they  were  first  coined  in  the  valley 
of  Joachim."  \Vachti-r.  —  A.  S.  f/«/,  a  portion, 
being  a  part  or  portion  of  a  ducat.  S/dimer. 
TooKe.  —  Sw.  dahr,  from  the  town  of  Dale  or 
Dalel)erg,  where  it  was  coined.  Thomso7i.'\  A 
silver  coin  of  Germ.any,  Holland,  Spain,  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  &c.,  of  dirterent  values  ; 
—  that  of  the  United  States  dollar  is  100  cents, 
or  45.  2d.  sterling. 

DOl'LY,  «.  {Mininj.)  A  machine  for  washing 
ore,  —  being  a  board  with  projecting  pins  placed 
over  a  tub  and  turned  by  a  winch.      Simmonds. 

DoFj  MAN  n.  A  Turkish  robe  formerly  presented 
by  the  grand  seignor  to  the  janizaries  on  the 
first  day  of  Ramadan.  Crabb. 

DOl'M^N,  n.  [Celt.]  A  table-stone,  or  a  table 
of  stones,  such  as  is  found  among  Dniidical  re- 
mains ;  cromlech.  Smart. 
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DOL'Q-MFte,  n.  rin  honor  of  M.  Dolomoau,  a 
French  geologist.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of  magnc- 
sian  carbonate  of  linjc,  occurring  crystallized  as 
rhomb()idal  bitter-spar,  and  in  large  deposits 
as  a  distinct  formation  overlying  that  of  the 
coal.  Baird. 

d6l-Q-MTt'IC,  o.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
dolomite.  p,  Cyc. 

DO'LOtt  [da'lor,  S.  IF.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  dSI'or, 
Narrs,  Etitick],  n.     [L.  dohr.  — Sec  Dot.K.j  ' 

1.  Pain;  pang;  suffering;  distress;  anguish. 
"  The  dolors  of  death."  Bcuon. 

2.  Grief;  sorrow;  sadness.     "  The  abundant 
dolor  of  the  heart."  Shak. 

DOL-Q-RlF'^R-oCa,  a.  [L.  dolor,  pain,  and  fcro, 
to  hear.]  Producing  pain.  "  Dolorifi-roua  ef- 
fects in  the  joints."  .  Whitaker. 

DOL-O-RjF'JC,  )  „.      rit.    ^    gp.    dolm-ifieo.] 

DOL-Q-RIF'I-CAL,  >  Causing  grief  or  pain.  'Ray. 

DdL-O-RO'^b.  [It.]  {Mus.)  Noting  a  soft  and 
pathetic  style  oi  execution.  Crabb. 

DOL'O-ROC'S,  a.  [L.  dtjlorostts ;  It.  &  Sp  doloro- 
sa ;  Fr.  douloureux.]  Causing  paiii,  sorrow,  or 
grief;  painful;  sorrowful ;  dolorific  ;  —  gloomy; 
doleful ;  dismal. 

Such,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  tlolorous  effects  and  bitter 
append.te«s  of  a  prcvauiiig  teuiptution.  Suuth. 

Hell  itcelf  will  poss  away. 
And  leave  her  dolorous  niunsiuns  to  the  peering  day.  MiUon. 


dolorous  manner; 
Bak. 


Common  dolphin  iDelphinus  delphit). 


Coryphasna  hippurii. 


DOL'O-ROUS-LY,   ad.      In 
sorrowfully ;  mournfully. 

DOL'O-ROVS-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  dol- 
orous; sorrowfulness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DOL  PIIIN,  n.     [Gr.  fiiX,pii,  fnXiph'Oi ;  L.  dclphinus ; 
It.  delfino  ;  Sp.  del/in ;  Fr.  dauphin.'] 

1.  {Zo:,l.)  - 
The  popular 
name  of  sev- 
eral species  of 
Dclphinus,  a 
genus  of  ce- 
taceous mammalia, 
comprehending,  ac- 
cording to  some  nat- 
uralists, the  dolphin 
proper,  the  sword- 
fish,  the  porpoise, 
the  grampus,  &c.  ;  —  appropriately  the  Deephi- 
nus  delphis,  or  common  dolphin,  celebrated  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancients.  The  fish  to  which 
seamen  and  poets  give  this  name  is  the  cory- 
phcne  {('oryphcnna  hippuris  of  Linnajus),  long 
celebrated  for  the  swiftness  of  its  swimming, 
and  its  brilliant  and  beautiful  colors.      Brande. 

There  remains  at  Tainarus  a  small  figure  in  brass  of  a 
man  seated  on  a  <lalp/iiii'ii  back,  the  votive  olTering  of  Arii>n 
himself.  JJcloe'a  llero)lotu». 

2.  {Grecian  Ant.)  A  mass  of  iron  or  lead, 
which  was  hung  at  the  yard-arm,  and  then  sud- 
denly dropped  on  an  enemy's  sliips.    W.  Smith. 

3.  {Astron.)  A  constellation,  so  called  from 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  dolphin.         Hind. 

4.  {Xunt.)  A  spar  or  buoy  made  fast  to  an 
anchor,  and  usually  supplied  with  a  ring,  to 
which  a  cable  may  be  bent :  —  a  mooring-post 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  a  dock,  or  on  a  quay 
or  wharf:  —  a  rope  or  strap  round  a  mast  to 
support  the  puddening,  where  the  lower  yards 
rest  in  the  slings.  Ogilvie.     Dana. 

5.  {Mil.)  A  handle  of  a  brass  gun  or  niortjir, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin.  Cra^h. 

6.  {Arch.)  A  technical  term  applied  to  the 
pipe  and  cover  at  a  source  for  the  supplv  ol 
water: — an  emblem  of  love  and  social  feeling 
frequently  introdu^-ed  as  an  ornament  to  eonmas 
suspended  in  churches.  U'eale.   FairhoU. 

DOL'PIIJN-ftT,  n.     A  female  dolphin. 


The  lion  chose  his  mate,  the  turtle  dove 
Her  dear,  the  dolphin  his  own  r/o/yi/iiHet, 


Spe* 


DOr/rniN-FLY,  n.  {lint.)  An  insect  of  the  apliis 
tril)e,  destructive  to  beans.  Fartn.  Ency. 

DOr-T,  n.  [A.  S.  dol,  a  dolt ;  Dut.  dol.  dull ;  Gcr. 
toll.]  Adnnee:  a  blockhead;  an  ignoramus; 
a  dullard.     "  Asses,  fools,  dolts."  Shak. 

t  n6l,T,  V.  n.   To  behave  foolishly.  New  Custom. 

noi.T'lSH.  a.  Stupid;  dull;  foolish;  blockish. 
"  The  most  arrant  doltish  clown."  Sidney." 
"  Doltixh  ignorance."  Hammond. 


DOMESTIC 

D6hT'l8ll-LY,  ad.    In  a  dolUah  manner ;  rtupM- 

ly  ;  foolishly.  Bailey. 

Doi/r'iaH-M>.Sfl,  rt.  The  ouality  of  being  doltuh ; 
dulness;  stupidity;  foolishnets.  "Such blind- 
ness and  <ioi:<(«/</uui«."  John  Fox. 

t  DOLVEN,  p.  from  deke. 
dolien  deep." 


Buried. 


I  would  be 
Chancer. 

-iMiM.  [A.  S.]  A  termination  of  noun*,  denot- 
ing dominion,  proucrty.  juriMli<tion  ;  as  king- 
doni,  AnVcdom,  (•■.irldrim  :  —  in  a  secundary  aenKC, 
(juality,  state,  or  condition  ;  a«  \iitidom,  frcc- 
dom,  nmrtyrdont,  thraldom. 

d6m,  n.  [L.  domintta,  a  lonl.]  A  title,  in  the 
middle  ages,  given  to  the  pope,  and  afterwards 
to  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries  and  some  monas- 
tic orders.  —  See  Don,  and  Dan. 

t  D6m'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  domahilia  ;  domo,  to  time  , 
It.  domabile  ;  Sp,  donutble.]  Capable  of  being 
tamed;  tamable.  Coekeram. 


t  D6m'A-BI.E-N6s8,   n. 
tamable ;  tamableness. 


The   quality  of  being 
ScoU. 


t  DOM'A^E,  n.    Subjugation. 


Bobbea. 


DO-MAIN'  (do-nian'),  n.  [L.  rfwwiw»»/»i,  property ; 
It.  (Sf  i^p.dominio  ;  Vr.domaine.  —  Sec  Duma  IN.] 

1.  'ITie  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
sovereign  ;  demesne  ;  dominion  ;  empire. 

Rome's  great  emperor,  whnae  wide  rlomatH 
In  ample  territory,  wealth,  and  piiwrr. 
And  lone  renown  thou  justly  niayst  iir»-fer 
Before  the  Parthian.  Millom. 

Fair  Thetis  wooes  thee  with  her  blue  domain.      JlieUe. 

2.  {Imw.)  O^vnership  of  land ;  immediate  or 
absolute  owTiership  ;  paramount  or  ultimate 
ownership  :  —  an  estate  or  patrimony  which  one 
has  in  his  own  right ;  land  of  which'  one  is  the 
absolute  owner  ;  demesne.  BurrilL 

The  large  tlomain  his  greedy  ton*  divide.  Pi^e, 

Risht  of  eminent  domain,  tlio  inherent  sovoreiini  pow- 
er rlaiiricd  by  the  legislature  of  a  state  of  controlling 
private  \m\\fony  for  public  uses.  BurrilL 

DO'MAL,  a.  [L.  domus,  a  house;  It.  domal.] 
{Astrol.)    Relating  to  a  house. 

Mars  is  now  entering  int<>  the  flrst  house,  and  will  ihortly 
appear  in  all  his  i^inci/ dignities.  Adilinm. 

DQ-mA'N|-AL,  o.  Relating  to  domains  or  landed 
estates,    [u.]  p,  Cyc. 

DOM-BE'Y.fi,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  pLints  found 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  Bourbon  and  Mada- 
gascar ;  —  so  named  from  J.  Dombey,  a  French 
botanist.  Kna.  Ency. 

DOme,  n.  \_Gt.  idiia,  or  i4ito(,  a  hou.se;  Sifiu,  to 
build;  Ij.  domus;  It.  (fuomo,  a  cathedral ;  Sp. 
dombo,  a  cupola  ;  Fr.  dume.] 

1.  A  building  of  any  kind  ;  a  house.  Britton. 

It  rhnneed  the  nolile  master  of  the  ilumt 

Still  made  his  house  the  wandering  stranger's  home.  PmndL 

2.  (Arch.)  A  roof  the  base  of  which  is  a  cir- 
cle, an  ellipse,  or  a  polygon,  and  its  vertical  sec- 
tion a  curve  line  concave  towards  the  interior ; 
a  cupola.  Weak. 

tOf  Tl'o  Italians  call  the  priiK-ipal  rhurrli  in  a  |ilac« 
il  duiimo,  the  temple  ;  hence  many  Fn-nrli  and  Eng- 
lish arrhiLTts  apply  the  name  to  that  member  which 
is  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  tlie  idnM^of  Italy  ; 
namely,  the  cupola.     BriUm*. 

3.  Any  thing  shaped  like  the  dome  of  a  build- 
ing ;  as, '« The  I'onte  of  a  ftirnacc  " ;  "  The  dome 
of  a  locomotive  engine."  U'eale. 

*i#^  "  There  is  a  sironr  pmprnsiiy.  particularly  ia 
the  (Htiple  of  London,  to  prtinouurc  this  word  w>  ai>  l« 
rliytno  with  room  ;  but  (his  is  contrary  to  all  our  dic- 
tionaries."   Halkfr. 

DOJIE'nooK  (-bfik),  n.  [.\.  S.  domhee.]  A  book 
or  code  said  to  have  been  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  Alfred,  and  to  ha^e  contained  the 
principal  maxims  of  the  common  law,  the  pen- 
alties for  misdemeanors,  and  the  forms  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings.  BiurrtU. 

DOMED  (dsmd),  o.     Having  a  dome.         P.  Mtg. 

d6me§'DAY  (doniz'dii),  n.    See  Doomsday. 

d6ME'-«IL\PKI>  (-shapt),  o.  Shaped  like  a  dome  ; 
having  the  form  of  a  dome.  Buckiand. 

t  d6mf.§'.M.>N  (dflnii'ro»n),  n.  A  judge  ;  a  dooms. 

man.  Wickliffe. 

D9-Mf.S'T|C,  a.    [l^.  dowMtticHt,  domestic;   do- 
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DONATE 


mestici,  household  slaves ;    It.  §  Sp.  domestico, 
a  servant ;  Fr.  domestiquc.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  house  or  home  ;  homely. 

Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall.  Cowper. 

The  practical  knowledge  of  the  domestic  duties  is  the  prin- 
cipal glory  of  a  woman.  S.  Richardson. 

2.  Fond  of  home  or  privacy ;  attached  to 
family  enjoyments,  and  devoted  to  family  duties; 
as,  "  A  domestic  husband  or  wife." 

3.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  one's  country;  not 
foreign ;  intestine. 

Next  to  the  sin  of  those  who  began  that  rebellion  theirs 
must  needs  be  wlio  hindered  the  speedy  suppression  of  it  by 
domestic  dissensions.  Kinu  Charles. 

4.  Inhabiting  the  house,  or  attached  to  the 
house ;  not  wild ;  tame ;  as,  '■^Domestic  animals." 

DO-MES'TIC,  n.  1.  One  who  houses  or  resides 
with  another ;  a  house-servant ;  menial. 

A  servant  dwells  remote  from  all  knowledge  of  his  lord's 
pnrposes!  he  lives  as  a  kind  of  foreigner  under  the  same  roof; 
a  domestic,  and  yet  a  stranger  too.  South. 

2.    pi.    Domestic    or    American     manufac- 
tures ;  cotton  goods.     [U.  S.]  Simmonds. 
Syn.  —  See  Servant. 

DO-MES'T}-CAL,  a.  Domestic.  "  Domestical 
celebration  of  the  Passover."  Hooker.  "Actions 
both  foreign  and  domestical."  Daniel,    [r.] 

t  DO-MES'Tl-CAL,  n.    A  household.        Nichols. 

DO-MES'Tl-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  domestic  manner ; 
relatively  to  domestic  affairs  ;  privately. 

He  was  glad  to  return  to  Sheene,  where  he  lived  domesti- 
cally, as  usual,  till  the  death  of  Sir  W.  Temple.  Orrery. 

They  tell  us  tliat  "  whether  we  view  aristocracy  before,  or 
behind,  or  sideways,  or  any  way  else,  domestically  or  pub- 
licly, it  is  still  a  monster."  B-rke. 

t  DO-MfiS'Tl-CANT,  a.  Belonging  to  the  same 
family.  '  Sir  E.  Dering. 

DQ-MfiS'TI-CATE,  V.  a.  [It.  domesticare ;  Sp. 
domesticar ;  Fr.  domestiqiier.']  [i.  domesticat- 
ed ;  pp.  DOMESTICATING,   DOMESTICATED.] 

1.  To  make  domestic  ;  to  domiciliate  ;  to  ac- 
custom to  keep  at  home.  S.  Richardson. 

2.  To  render,  as  it  were,  of  the  same  family. 

Ilaving  the  entry  into  your  houses,  and  being  half  domes- 
ticated by  their  situation.  Burke. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  attached  to  the  house ;  to 
tame.  "  The  sheep,  in  the  domesticated  state,  is 
destitute  of  ordinary  means  of  defence  or  es- 
cape." Paley. 

DO-MES-TJ-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  domesticat- 
ing, or"  making  domestic.  Karnes. 

DO-MgS-Tiy'l-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  domes- 
tic ;  a  domestic  affair  or  habit.  "  The  domes- 
ticities of  life."     [r.]  J.  Martineau. 

DOM'^TT,  n.  A  plain  cloth,  of  which  the  warp 
is  cotton  and  the  weft  woollen.  Booth. 

d6m'{-CAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  shaped  like,  a 
dome.  Loudon. 

D6M'1-CILE,  n.  [h.  domicilium,  a  habitation;  It. 
§  Sp.  domicilio  ;  Fr.  domicile.] 

1.  A  place  of  abode  ;  a  house  ;  a  mansion  ;  a 
dwelling  ;  a  residence  ;  habitation  ;  home. 

I^t  him  have  no  culinary  Are,  no  domicile.    Sir  W.  Jones. 

2.  {Law.)  The  place  in  which  a  person  has 
taken  up  his  permanent  residence,  and  to  which, 
when  he  is  absent  from  it,  he  has  the  intention 
of  returning ;  residence  as  determining  the  mu- 
nicipal law  to  which  a  man  is  subject.    Burrill. 

D6M'I-CILE,  v.  a.  [«.  DOMICILED  ;  pp.  DOMICIL- 
ING, DOMICILED.]  To  establish  in  a  fixed  resi- 
dence ;  to  domiciliate.  Ld.  Mansfield. 

DOM-I-CIL'l-AR,  n.     A  domestic  ;  an  inmate. 

The  nuns  of  Strasburg,  the  prebendaries,  the  capitulars, 
and  domiciliars,  all  wished  they  had  followed  the  nuns  of 
St.  Ursula's  example.  Sterne. 

D6M-I-CIL'IA-RY  (d5in-?-sTry?-re),  a.     [It.  &:  Sp. 

domiciliario  ;    "Fr.  domiciliaire.]      Relating  to 

an  abode,  or  private  residence.  Burke. 

Domiciliary  visit,  (Law.)  a  legal  visit  to  a  private 

house,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  it. 

DfiM-l-CIL'l-ATE,  V.  a.  [Sp.  domiciliarse ;  Fr. 
domicilier.]  [i.  domiciliated  ;  pp.  domicili- 
ating, DOMICILIATED.] 

1.  To  establish  in  a  fixed  residence ;  to  dom- 
icile. Clarke. 

2.  To  render  domestic ;  to  domesticate  ;  to 
tame.    "  The  dotniciliated  nmraals."    Pownall, 


d6M-1-CIL-I-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  domiciliat- 
ing or  establishing  in  a  fixed  residence.  Milman. 

DOM-l-CUL'TlJRE,  n.  [L.  domus,  a  house,  and 
cultura,  cultivation.]  A  term  applied  to  house- 
keeping and  cookery,     [ii.]  -R.  Park. 

t  d6m'1-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  domus,  a  house,  andfacio, 
to  make.] 

1.  To  tame  ;  to  domesticate.  Bailey. 

2.  {Astrol.)  To  divide  the  heavens  into  twelve 
houses  or  parts.  Smart. 

d6m'I-J^4,  n.  [L.,  a  lady.]  {Law.)  A  title 
given  to'  honorable  women  who  anciently,  in 
their  own  right,  held  a  barony.  Crabb. 

DOM'l-NANCE,    )  ^,    Predominance ;  ascenden- 
D6m'|-NAN-CY,  )  cy;  rule,     [r.]       Packington. 

DOM'I-NANT,  a.  [L.  dominor,  dominans,  to  play 
the  lord,  from  Gr.  fnijiam,  to  tame ;  It.  ^  Sp.  do- 
minante  ;  Fr.  dominant.]  Predominant ;  pre- 
siding ;  prevailing  ;  ruling.  "  The  dominant 
party  in  England."  Wood.    Qu.  Rev. 

4^  "  This  word  is  getting  into  general  use."  Ec. 
Rev. 

DOM'I-NANT,  n.  {Mus.)  1.  The  fifth  note  or  tone 
of  any  scale  ;  as,  "  G  is  the  dominant  of  the 
scale  or  key  of  C."  Warner. 

2.  The  common  chord  of  which  the  fifth  of 
any  key  or  scale  is  the  fundamental  tone ;  the 
dominant  chord. .  Warner. 

DOM'J-NATE,  V.  n.  [L.  dominor,  dominatus,  to 
play  the  lord  ;  dominus,  a  lord ;  It.  dominare  ; 
Sp.  dominar ;  Fr.  dominer.]  To  have  sway ;  to 
predominate  ;  to  prevail.        Dryden.   Ec.  Rev. 

DOM'J-NATE,  V.  a.  To  govern ;  to  rule.  Ec.  Rev. 

DOM-I-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  dominatio,  rule;  It.  do- 
minazione  ;  Sp.  dominacion  ;  Fr.  domination.] 

1.  Power  ;  dominion  ;  rule  ;  sway. 

Virtue  hath  now  no  domination.  Chaucer. 

2.  Unrestricted  power  ;  absolute  dominion  ; 
supremacy  ;  tyranny  ;  despotism. 

There  are  ambitious  men 
That  strive  for  domination.  Brome. 

3.  A  ruling  party.  "  That  austere  and  inso- 
lent domination  [the  aristocracy]."'  Burke. 

4.  pi.  An  order  of  angels  invested  with  high 
authority.  "The  VLspirmg  dominations."  Milton. 

Either  thrones,  either  dominations,  either  prineehoods, 
either  powers.  Col.  i.  16.     H'icklijf'e's  Trans. 

DOM'I-NA-TIVE,  a.     [It.  §  Sp.  dominativo.] 

1.  Iniperious  ;  insolent.  Bailey. 

2.  Governing ;  presiding ;  ruling.  "  Wisdom 
and  dominative  virtue."  Sandys. 

DOM'J-JVA-TOR,  n.  [L.,  a  lord.]  A  ruler;  the 
presiding  or  predominant  power  ;  the  ruling  in- 
fluence. "  Sole  dominator  of  Navarre."     Shak. 

Jupiter  with  Mars,  dominators  for  this  north-west  part  of 
the  world.  Camden. 

God,  who  is  the  domiruitor  of  glory,  gives  and  takes  away 
as  seemeth  good  to  him.  Donne. 

d6M'I-N5,  m.  [L.  dominus.]  A  cant  term  for  a 
schoolmaster ;  a  teacher. — See  Dominie.  Locke. 

d6m-1-NEER',  v.  n.  [See  Dominate,  v.  n.]  [i. 
domineered;  pp.  domineering,  domineer- 
ed.] To  rule  in  an  insolent,  overbearing,  or 
haughty  manner ;  to  govern  arbitrarily  ;  to  lord 
it ;  to  tyrannize  ;  to  swell ;  to  bluster. 

His  wislies  tend  abroad  to  roam. 

And  hers  to  domineer  at  home.  Prior. 

d6M-1-NEER',  v.  a.    To  govern  ;  to  rule,     [r.] 

Each  village-fable  domineers  in  turn 

His  brain's  distempered  nerves.  Walpole. 

DOM-l-NEER'jNG,  p.  a.  Ruling  with  insolence  ; 
overbearing ;  tyrannical. 

DO-MIn'J-CAL,  a.  [Low  L.  rfowimcaKs ;  L.  rfo- 
minicus  ;  domintis,  a  lord  ;  It.  do7m7iicale  ;  Sp. 
<S|  Fr.  dominical.]  Relating  to  the  Lord ;  —  the 
Lord's  day,  or  Sunday  :  — noting  the  Lord's 
prayer. 

The  Dominical  Prayer  and  the  Apostolical  Creed  are  two 
acts  tending  to  the  same  object  of  devotion.  Hmcell. 

Dominical  letter,  a  letter  (one  of  the  first  seven  in  the 
alphabet)  which  is  used  in  the  almanacs  to  represent 
Sunday. 

Dp-MIN'l-CAL,  n.  1.  The  Lord's  day.  "  Everv 
'dominical  in  the  year."     [r.]  Hammond. 

2.  The  Lord's  prayer,     [r/] 

We  decree  that  every  woman,  when  she  doth  communi- 


cate, have  her  dominical. 


JeweU. 


DO-MIN'I-CAN,  a.  [Fr.  dominicain.]  Belonging 
to  St.  Dominic,  or  the  order  of  that  name. 

DQ-MIN'I-CAN,  n.  A  friar  of  the  order  of  St. 
Dominic  ;  —  called  also  predicant,  or  preaching 
friar,  jacobin,  and  black-friar.  Maunder. 

DO-MIN'I-CIDE,  n.  [L.  dominus,  a  lord,  and  ceedo, 
to  kill.] 

1.  The  murder  of  a  master.  Clarke- 

2.  One  who  kills  his  master.  Boag, 
DOM'I-NI5,   n.     A  term  familiarly  applied   to  a 

schoolmaster  in  Scotland  ;  a  pedagogue  ;  -^ 
sometimes  applied  also  to  a  clergj'man.  —  Sec 
DoMiNE.  Jamieson. 

DO-MIN'ION  (do-niin'yun),  n.  [L.  dominium, 
property  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  dominio.] 

1.  Sovereign  authority  ;  absolute  rule. 

To  the  oiily  wise  God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty, 
dominion  and  power,  both  now  and  ever.  Jude  '25. 

2.  Right  of  ownership  ;  right  of  using  and 
disposing  of  a  thing  at  pleasure. 

He  could  not  have  private  dominion  over  that  which  wag 
under  the  private  dominion  of  another.  Locke. 

3.  Territory  governed ;  region  ;  country  ;  dis- 
trict. "  She  . . .  dwelt  in  the  dominion  of  Arche- 
laus."  Usher. 

4.  The  people  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
sovereign. 

Judah  was  his  sanctuary,  Israel  his  dominion.    I's.  cxiv.  2. 

5.  Predominance  ;  ascendency. 

Objects  placed  foremost  ought  to  be  more  finished  than 
those  cast  behind,  and  to  have  dominion  over  things  confiised 
and  transient.  Dryden. 

6.  An  order  of  angels.  Johnson. 

By  him  were  all  things  created,  visible  and  invisible, 
whether  tlicy  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or 
powers.  Col.  i.  16. 

Syn.  —  See  Authority. 

D6m'I-NO,  n. ;  pi.  DOM'i-No?.     [It.] 

1.  A  kind  of  hood  or  garment  formerly  worn 
over  the  head  and  shoulders  by  priests  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  weather.  Maunder. 

2.  A  woman's  mourning  vest.  Crabb. 

3.  A  masquerade  garment  worn  by  men  and 
women,  consisting  of  a  long  silk  mantle,  with  a 
cap  and  wide  sleeves.  Maunder. 

As  to  masked  balls,  it  is  an  amusement  altogether  to  be 
condemned,  except  those  of  the  opera.  Neither  should  we 
appear  there  except  in  a  domino.  Mmc.  Celuart. 

4.  A  flat  piece  of  ivory  or  bone  of  oblong 
shape,  variously  dotted  after  the  manner  of  dice, 
used  in  playing  the  game  called  dominos.  Smart. 

5.  pi.  A  game  played  by  two  or  more  persons 
with  twenty-eight  pieces  of  ivory,  variously  dot- 
ted. Maunder. 

DOM'I-JV&S,  M.  ;  pi.  vdM'i-NT.  [L.]  Master; 
sir  ;  —  a  title  anciently  given  to  a  clergyman, 
gentleman,  or  lord  of  a  manor.  Ash. 

DO'mITE,  n.  ■  {Min.)  A  grayish  earthy  variety  of 
trachyte ;  —  from  the  Puy-de-Dome  in  Au- 
vergne,  France.  Dana. 

DON,  n.  [L.  dominus,  a  lord ;  Port,  dom  ;  Sp. 
don ;  Fr.  dom.] 

1.  A  Spanish  title,  formerly  given  only  to 
noblemen,  but  now  of  general  application. 

2.  A  term  applied  familiarly  or  ironically  ta 
one  who  thinks  himself  a  person  of  importance. 

To  the  great  dons  of  wit 
Phccbus  gives  them  full  privilege  alone 
To  damn  all  others  and  cry  up  their  own.     Dryden, 

3.  A  fellow  or  an  officer  of  college.  [Cam- 
bridge Univ.,  Eng.]  Bristed. 

d6n,  v.  a.  [to  do  on.]  To  put  on ;  to  invest  with : 
—  opposed  to  doff.  —  See  Doff. 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  donned  his  clothes.  Shak. 

4fg"  This  word,  said  by  Jolinson  to  be  obsolete,  is. 

according  to  Brockett,  in  common  use  in  the  north  of 

England. 

DO'NA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  given.  Craig. 

DO'NA-CIte,  n.  {Pal.)  A  petrified  shell  of  the 
genus  Donax.  Ogilvie. 

d6'NA-RY,  n.  [L.  donariiim,  a  votive  offering  ; 
don'o,  to'  give.]  A  thing  given  to  sacred  uses. 
"  Inscriptions,  pendants,  donaries."        Burton. 

tDON'AT,  or  d6N'?T,  n.  A  grammar;  — so 
named  from  Donatus,  author  of  an  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Latin  Language."  Chaucer. 

DO'NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  dono,  donatus,  to  give ;  It. 
donare;  Fr.  doner.  — ^ee  Donation.]     \i.  do- 
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mated;  pp.  noNATiNO,  DONATED.]    To  give; 
to  contribute.     [A  modern  word.]  Qu.  Rev. 

More  than  a  hundred  thiiuMnd  dolUn  liavf  boon  ilonnli-tl 
tolioth  bnincheiof  UieiuftituUon  by  memb«raof  hi<(8. 1'hll- 
lllM'J  fiunlly.  Dr.  E.  A.  rtuk. 

UQ-NA'TIQN,  «.  [L.  donatio,  a  giving ;  done,  to 
give ;  It.  donazione ;  Sp.  doiiacioti ;  Ft.  donation.] 

1.  The  act  of  giving  or  bestowing ;  a  granting. 

Ancr  ilnnatioH  thrrc  in  an  ahaolutc  change  and  alienation 
made  of  the  property  of  the  tltiiiK  given.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  gratuitously  given  ;  a  gift ; 
a  grant ;  a  largess. 

And  Home  donation  fhicly  to  catato 
On  the  blvaaed  lover*.  Shak. 

3.  {Laxc.)  The  act  by  which  the  owner  of  a 
thing  voluntarily  transfers  the  title  and  posses- 
sion of  the  same  from  himself  to  another  per- 
son, without  any  consideration.  Bouvier. 

4.  {Eccl.  Law.)  A  mode  of  acquiring  a  bene- 
fice by  deed  of  gift  alone,  without  presentation, 
institution,  or  induction.  Burrill. 

Syn.  — SeeGiFT. 

DQ^N.V'TIQN-PAR'TV,  n.  A  gathering  of  pa- 
rishioners at  the  house  of  their  pastor,  at  which 
each  one  brings  some  gift  for  his  benefit :  —  a 
party,  the  object  of  which  on  the  part  of  the 
guests  is  to  make  a  donation  to  the  person  or 
the  family  that  entertains  them.  [Local,  N.  Eng.] 

DON'A-tI^.M,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  tenets  of  the 
Doiiatists.  Abp.  Whitgift. 

D6N'A-tIsT,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  Christian  schis- 
matic of  Africa,  or  follower  of  Donatus,  bishop 
of  Casa  Nigra  in  Numidia,  a  theologian  of  the 
fourth  century,  who  taught  that  the  church  was 
not  infallible,  that  it  had  erred  in  his  time,  and 
that  he  was  to  be  the  restorer  of  it.         Hooker. 

DON-A-tIs'T|C,         )  a.   Pertaining  to  the  Don- 
DCN-A-TTs'TJ-CAL,  >  atists.  Fuller. 

DON'A-TIVE  [(18n'3-tlv,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
iZ.  0. ;  d6'n?-tlv,  S.  K.  Wb."],  n.  [L.  donatirum, 
a  present ;  dono,  to  give  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  donativo ; 
Fr.  donatif.] 

1.  A  gift ;  a  donation  ;  a  largess. 

They  were  entertained  with  public  shows  and  Honativeii, 
to  make  thcin  more  easily  digest  their  lost  liberty.     Bryilen. 

2.  {Eccl.  Law.)  A  benefice  given  by  a  patron 
■without  presentation  to  the  bishop,  or  institu- 
tion or  induction  by  his  order.  Cowell. 

DON'A-TIve,  a.  Vested  or  vesting  by  donation. 
"  Donative  advowsou."  Bwrill. 

DO-JVA '  TOR,  n.  [L.]  {Civil  and  old  Eng.  Law.) 
A  donor  or  giver.  Burrill. 

DON'A-TO-RY,  n.  {Scottish  Law.)  A  person  on 
whom  the  king  bestows  his  right  to  any  forfeit- 
ure that  has  fallen  to  the  crown.  •  Crabb. 

DO  'JWJX,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  i6va^,  a  sort  of  reed, 
also  a  kind  of  boring  shell-fish.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  grass  found  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  used  for  fishing-rods,  for 
looms,  and  many  other  purposes ;  Ainindo  do- 
nax.  Loudon. 

2.  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  bivalve  shells,  the 
form  of  which  is  inequilateral  and  wedge- 
shaped.  Maunder. 

DONE  (dan),  p.  from  do.    See  Do. 

JO"  Wlien  done  is  used  in  the  senoe  of  agreed,  in 
concluding  a  bargain  or  wager,  Juliiisoii,  and  some 
other  lexicograpliers,  call  it  an  interjeetion.  In  such 
cases  it  is  used  elliptically  for  it  is  done. 

tD6.\E  (diSn).  The  old  infinitive  of  do.  "As 
maidens  used  to  dotte."  ,    Spenser. 

DQ-NEE',  n.  {Law.)  One  to  whom  a  donation  is 
made,  or  a  bequest  given :  —  in  old  English  law, 
he  to  whom  lands  were  given,  also,  Liter,  he  to 
whom  lands  and  tenements  are  given  in  tail :  — 
in  modern  and  American  law,  the  party  execut- 
ing a  power,  and  otherwise  called  the  appointer ; 
—  opposed  to  ilonor.  Burrill. 

DQ-NlF'eR-oOs,  a.  [L.  doimm,  a  gift,  and  fero, 
to  bear.]     Bearing  gifts.  Of/ilvie. 

D6n'JQN  (diSn'jun),  n.  [Low  L.  dwijo ;  Old  Fr. 
dongvon  ;  Fr.  doni'on.  —  A.  S.  dun,  a  hill.] 

1.  The  nrincipal  and  strongest  tower  of  a  cas- 
tle, usually  raised  on  an  artificial  mound,  and 
situated  in  the  innermost  court ;  —  called  also 


the  keep,  or  doiyon-kecp.  Its  lower  part  was 
commonly  used  as  a  prison  for  the  confinement 
of  captives.  —  See  Dlnoko.v.  Britton. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  pavilion  raised  above  the  roof 
of  a  house,  to  command  a  fine  view.  Crabb. 

dCn'REY  (dSng'k?,  82),  n.  An  ass,  or  mule,  for 
the  saddle,  or  for  draught. 

tS'  "  In  Chaucer's  Canterburf  Tales,  v.  16054,  we 
have  — 

Thor  gan  onr  hoBtc  fo  jape  and  to  plav. 
And  layde,  Sires,  whati^    JJun  is  in  ifii-  mire. 

"  There  is  also  an  old  proverbial  simile :  — 
As  dull  as  Dun  in  the  mire. 

"  It  Is  supposed  tliat  />un  was  a  nickname  applied  to 
the  BBS  from  Ills  color,  in  the  same  way  as  Burnell,  in 
the  Chmter  iVhitaun  Playea,  MS.  llarl.  20J3,  and  Ru»- 
aell,  applied  tu  tlie  fox,  Canterbury  Tuleii.  v.  15340. 

"As  t(i  tlie  tcrminatiuii  key,  it  in  probably  (as  in  mon- 
key,jockeii,  which  are  the  only  words  of  sinular  for- 
mation which  I  can  call  to  mind  at  present)  the  same 
as  kin,  which  has  the  force  of  a  diminutive  in  words 
like  lambkin,  mannikin,  &c."    Jifutes  if  (iueriea, 

DON'K?Y-fiN'<?JNE,  n.  A  kind  of  steam-pump 
to  feed  boilers.  Simmonda. 

DdJf'J^.^,  n.  [It.,  a  Uidy.']  The  Italian  title  for 
lady,  corresponding  to  the  Spanish  dona,  and 
the  Port.  dona.  Qu.  Rev. 

DON'NAT,  n.  [do  and  naugJtt.  Johnson.']  An  idle 
fellow.    [North  of  England.]  Granger. 

d5n'n!§M,  n.  The  quality  of  a  don,  or  one  who 
thinks  himself  of  great  consequence  ;  arrogant 
or  haughty  behavior.  Clarke. 

DO'NOR,  n.     [L.  donor  ;  dono,  to  give.] 

1.  One  who  gives  gratuitously  ;  one  who 
makes  a  donation  ;   a  giver. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  acceptance  of  that  gift  by  Mr.  Tba- 
tings  must  have  pledged  a  tacit  fiiith  for  some  degree  of  indul- 
gence towards  the  donor;  if  it  was  a  free  gift,  gratitude:  if  it 
was  a  bargain,  justice  obliged  him  to  it.  Jiurke. 

2.  (^Law.)  The  party  making  a  donation  :  — 
one  who  gives  lands  to  another  m  tail :  —  in  mod- 
ern law,  the  party  conferring  a  power.   Burrill. 

DOn'SHJP,  n.  [See  Don,  n.]  A  title  given  to 
gentlemen  ana  knights. 

I  draw  the  lady 
Unto  my  kinsman's  here  only  to  torture 
Your  doHshijii  for  a  day  or  two.  Beau.  l(  FL 

DON'Z^L,  n.  [Low  L.  domicellus ;  L.  dominus,  a 
lord ;  It.  donzello  ;  Sp.  doneel ;  Fr.  damoisel 
or  damoiseau.]  A  young  gentleman  following 
arms,  and  not  yet  knighted  ;  a  page. 

Esquire  to  a  knight-errant,  donzel  to  the  damsels.    Butler 

DodB,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  grass ;  Cijnodon 
dactulon  ;  —  called  also  doub-grass,  and  dog's- 
tooth  grass.  Clarke. 

d66'DLE,  n.  ["  Perhaps  corrupted  from  do-littk." 
Johnson.]  A  triflcr ;  a  simple  fellow ;  an  idler. Ash. 

d66'DLE-SAck,  n.  A  provincial  name  of  the 
Scotch  bagpipe.  Sir  G.  Head. 

d66k,  n.  A  piece  of  wood  inserted  in  a  brick 
wall ;  a  wooden  brick.     [Scotland.]     Jamieson. 

t  DOOLE  (dai),  n.    Dole ;  grief.  Spenser. 

d66'LY,  n.  A  covered  litter  or  palanquin,  for  con- 
veying the  sick  or  wounded.  [India.]  Simmonda. 

d66m,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  deman,  to  think,  to  judge; 
Dut.  doemen;  Sw.  domma  ;  Dan.  do mme.]     [i. 

DOOMED;  pp.  DOOMING,  DOOMED.] 

1.  To  estimate  in  respect  to  merit  or  demerit ; 
to  judge  ;  to  determine. 

Ilim  through  malice  fallen. 
Father  of  mercy  and  grace,  thou  dost  not  doom 
So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  incline.  MUlon. 

2.  To  sentence  ;  to  condemn. 

He  may  be  doomed  to  chains,  to  shame,  to  death.      Smith. 

3.  To  decree  ;  to  destine  ;  to  appoint. 

Have  I  n  tongue  fo  doom  my  brother's  death. 
And  shall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  slave?         Shak. 
Fate  and  the  giKls 
Have  doomed  our  ships  to  seek  the  Lallan  land.    Drydm. 

4.  To  tax  bv  estimate  or  at  discretion.  [New 
Eng.]  Alaas.  Colony  Laws,  ed.  1(560.    Pickering. 

d66.M,  h.     [Goth,  doms ;  A.  S.  dom  ;  Dut.  doem  ; 
Sw.  &;  Dan.  doiii.] 
1.  Judicial  sentence  ;  judgment ;  decree. 

And  now,  without  redemption,  all  mankind 
Must  hare  been  loct.at^udged  to  deatli  and  hdl 
liy  >/no>M  severe.  Mdlon. 

Bcvoke  that  doom  of  mercy ;  for  't  is  CliSurd.  SfnU . 


2.  The  last  judpncnt.  " The  crack  of  </oom.' 
*'  The  perpetual  doom."  Shak, 

3.  The  state  to  which  one  is  destined  ;  ioeT- 
itable  condition  ;  fate  ;  destiny. 

TIM  yon  dial 
Casts  Its  thin  shwiow  on  Uu>  approarhing  boftr 
I  hear  this  (rallant  traitor.     On  thr  instant 
Come,  wiUioul  wuni,  and  lead  biiii  to  his  doomt.  Jhf/bmd. 

4.  t  Discrimination ;  discenimcnt. 

He  was  of  manner*  mild,  ofdoom  exact    Mb-./or  Mag, 
Sjm.  — Hee  Destiny. 

d66.\I,  n.  {Bot.)  A  remarkable  species  of  palm- 
tree,  growing  near  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
bearing  a  fruit  of  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
with  a  nutritious  rind,  and  a  hard,  semi-trans- 
parent kemel,.that  is  turned  into  beads  and  oth- 
er ornaments  ;  —  sometintes  written  down,  and 
called  also  giitgerbread-trec.  Eng.  Cyc, 

d66m'APE,  n.    A  fine  or  penalty.    Laws  of  N.  //. 

DOOM'fOl,  a.   Full  of  judRment  or  condemna< 

tion.     "  Z>oo»n/W  deluge.''^  [h.]  Drayton, 

d66.M§'DAY,  n.   1.  t  A  day  of  sentence,  or  iudg- 

ment.  Piers  Plouhman.     Shtut. 

2.  The  day  of  final  and  universal  judgment. 

Men,  wirea,  and  rhUdren  stare,  cry  oat,  and  run 

At  it  were  aoointday.  Shak. 

d66M!J'DAY-BOOK  jf-bOk),  n.  [doomsday  and 
book.  Johnaon.  —  "Of  doubtful  origin.  The  first 
syllable  seems  derived  from  doom,  judgment." 
Brande.  —  "  The  Booke  of  Bermondaey  saith 
this  book  was  laid  up  in  the  king's  treasury 
(which  was  in  the  cnurch  of  Winchester  or 
Westminster),  in  a  place  called  Domtis  Dei,  or 
God's  house,  and  so  the  name  of  the  book,  there- 
fore, called  Doiinia  Dei,  and  since,  shortly, 
Domesday."  .*>tow's  Annala.]  A  book  made  by 
order  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  which  the 
extent  and  limits  of  the  lands  of  EngLand,  their 
proprietors,  tenures,  value,  &c.,  werercKistered; 
—called  also  doom-book,  domesday-book,  o»,  sim- 
ply, domesday. 

The  Danes  aluo  brought  in  a  reckoning  of  money  by  ores, 
"  per  ores,"  which  is  mentioned  in  doonuday-book.    Camden, 

d66iM§'MAN,  n.    A  judge.  —  See  Dombsmaw. 

DOOR  (d6r),  «.  [Sans,  rfrar.  — Gr.  W pa. —Goth. 
dauro,  or  daur  ;  A.  S.  duru,  or  dora  ;  Frs.  dvar ; 
Dut.  deur ;  Ger.  thnr.  —  "  Now  a  doore,  it  is 
as  much  to  say  as  through,  and  not  improper, 
because  it  is  a  durh-fare,  or  thorough  passage. 
Versteqan.  Tookr.] 

1.  Ihe  place  of  usual  entrance  in  a  house,  or 
into  a  room  in  the  house  ;  a  doorway ;  entrance. 

■Wnthiiut  rules  there  can  be  no  art.  any  more  than  then 
can  be  a  house  without  a  door  to  conduct  you  in.       Drpdea. 

2.  The  wooden  or  other  frame  that  closes  and 
opens  the  entrance  of  a  house,  room,  or  of  some 
other  enclosure. 

Every  door  of  fte«  win  open  flew. 
At  last  she  spied,  at  that  room's  upper  end. 
Another  iron  door. 

3.  In  familiar  language,  a  house. 

Martin's  office  is  now  the  second  door  in  the  street.  Ar^mtluulL 

4.  Means  of  approach;  passage;  avenue. 

I  am  the  door  of  the  sheep.  John  x.  7. 

To  lie  at  the  door  of  a  person,  to  lie  imputable  or 
chargeable  tu  him.  **  If  I  have  faileii,  the  fault  lies 
wholly  at  my  diior."  Dryden,  —  /«  or  rilkin  doors,  in 
tlie  house. —  M  ithout  doort,  out  of  door  or  doors,  out  of 
tlio  house  "  Runuinf  out  qf  doors."  Farmer. — Jfli^- 
uratirely,  no  more  to  be  found  ;  quite  gone.    "  His  im- 

aginary  title  of  I'alhcrhood  is  out  af  doors."   Lotkt. 

A>x(  door  to,  near  ;  borderini;  upou. 

DOOR'-CAse,  h.  The  frame  in  which  the  door  is 
enclosed.  Brande. 

DOOR'-FUAME,  n.  The  surrounding  case  of  a 
door,  into  and  out  of  which  the  door  opens  and 
shuts ;  door-case.  WeaU. 

t  DOOR'ING  (dSr'jng),  n.     A  door-case. 

So  terrible  a  nuise  as  shakes  the  i/oonV^  of  houae*  Id  thoM 
Islands  ti>n  miles  ulT.  3liHo^ 

DOOR'-KEEP-^R  (dSr'kep-«r),  n.  One  that  has 
charge  of  a  door  or  entrance  ;  a  porter. 

I  had  rather  be  a  door-lrr}>rr  in  the  houae  uf  my  God  than 
to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wirkitlnesa.  I't.  ixxxiv.  W. 

D<"»OR'-NAII.  (dar  iial),  n.  L  The  nail  on  which, 
in  ancient  doors,  the  knocker  struck. 

Dead  as  a  door-mml.  fiat  Pbmkman, 

2.  A  nail  to  fasten  a  door. 
d60R'-PAN'-5L,  n.  The  panel  of  a  door.  HavJant. 
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DOOR'-POST,  n.    The  post  of  a  door- 

DOOR'— SILL,  n.  A  piece  of  timber  at  the  foot  of 
a  door  ;  threshold.  Johnsoti. 

DOOR  ST^AD,  n.     Entrance  or  place  of  a  door. 

Did  nobody  clog  up  the  kiug'is  dooiDleaU  more  than  I, 
there  would  l)e  room  for  all  honest  incu.  n'arburtun. 

DOOR'— STONE,  n.    The  stone  at  the  threshold. 

DOOR'-WAY,  n.  The  passage  of  a  door.  Ed.  Rev. 

t  DOP'PING,  n.     A  dipping,  as  of  ducks.    Smart. 

DCa'ugT  (dok'et),  n.    See  Docket. 

DOR,  V.  a.    To  deceive.  —  See  Douu.   B.  Jonson. 

DOR,  n.  [A.  S.  dora,  a  locust,  a  drone.]  {Ent.) 
A  kind  of  beetle ;  the  common  cockchafer ; 
Melolontha  vulgaris  ;  —  called  also  dor-bii'j,  dor- 
beetle,  dummador,  and  May-bug.  Harris. 

DO'RA,  n.    (Bot.)  See  DouuA.  Loudon. 

DO-RA'DO,  w.  [Sp.,  f/ilt.]  (.4s<row.)  A  southern 
"constellation;  —  called  sometimes  the  Swoi-d- 
Jish.  Brande. 

DO-REE',  or  DO 'REE  [do-rS', 
Ja.  Wb.  Todd;  do'rG,  iS/n.], 
n.  [Fr.  doree,  gilt.]  {Ich.) 
A  naine  given  to  several 
species  of  acanthopterygi- 
ous  fish  of  the  genus  Zeus. 
The  common  doree  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  large  and 
long  head,  its  dusky-green  Common  dorce,  or  dory- 
color,  accompanied  by  a  (^'='"-/'"'*^'' "'' '^'""'="^)- 
strong  gilt  tinge,  and  by  a  large  oval  dusky  spot 
on  each  side;  —  commonly  called  John  [Fr. 
jaune,  yellow]  Dory.  Yarrell. 

D6'RI-AN,  rt.  [Fr.  dorie7i.]  ( Geo^r.)  Relating  to 
Doris  or  Doria  in  Greece  ;  Doric. 

The  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  rcuordcra,  Milton. 

DO'Rl-AN,  n,    A  native  of  Doris,  P.  Cyc. 

D0R'{C,  a.  [Gr.  Awpifcdj;  It.  §  Sp.  Dorico;  Fr. 
Dorique.l 

1.  {Geoff.)  Relating  to  Doris,  or  to  the  Dori- 
ans ;  as,  "  The  Doric  dialect." 

2.  (Arch.)  Denoting  the  sec- 
ond order  of  columns,  between 
the  Tuscan  and  the  Ionic.  The 
Doric  order  is  distinguished  for 
simplicity  and  strength. 

lllastcrs  round 
Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 
Willi  golden  architrave.  Hilton. 

3.  Denoting  one  of  the  three  ancient  kinds 
of  music.  Its  character  was  majestic,  inciting 
to  cool  and  deliberate  courage.         Bp.  Newton. 

DOR'J-Ci^M,  n.     A  Doric  phrase  or  idiom.  Boyle. 

DO'RjS,  n.     1.  (Zoi:l.)  A  genus  of  naked  gastrop- 
odous  marine  moUusks,  which  are  likewise  des- 
titute of  any  internal  testaceous  plate.     Gould. 
2.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Gold- 
schmidt  in  18.57.  Lovering. 

DO'llI^M,  M.  [Gr.  A(.)9(o<rf((ij.]  A  Doric  phrase  ;  a 
Doricisni.  Essay  on  Gr.  ^  L.  Pros.  1796. 

DO'RIZE,  tJ.  n.  [Gr.  Aiooi^o).]  To  imitate  the  Do- 
rians ;  to  use  the  Doric  dialect.  Cudworth. 

DOR'MAN-Cy,  n.  The  state  of  being  dormant; 
quiescence  ;  sleep  ;  abeyance.  Horsley. 

DdR'MANT,  rt.  [L.  dormio,  dormiens,  to  sleep  ; 
It.  dormente ;    Sp.   durmiente  ;    Fr.  dormant.'] 

1.  Sleeping ;  inactive ;  at  rest ;  quiescent. 
"  Dormant  anger."  Conyreve.  "  Dormant  sea." 
G.  Fletcher.    "  Dormant  organization."  Paley. 

2.  Concealed  ;  not  divulged  ;  secret.  "  Dor- 
mant musters  of  soldiers."  Bacon. 

3.  {Her.)  In  a  sleeping  posture- 
Not  a  lion  rampant,  but  rather  couciiant  and  dormant. 

Ilroicn. 

4.  {Law.)  Suspended,  not  native;  not  in  ex- 
ercise ;  — not  apparent ;  not  known.         Burrill. 

5.  {Arch.)  Noting  a  vertical  window  in  tlie 
sloping  roof  of  a  house.  "  Old  dormant  win- 
dows." Cleai-cland. 

Dormant  partner,  (^Com.)  a  partner  who  takes  no 
ac  ive  part  in  a  hiiiiiiiess,  but  who  sliares  the  profits 
and  is  liable  for  \i\»  pro|H)rtiou  of  tlte  losses  ;  —  called 
alao  a  silent  or  sleeping  partner.  Crabb. 

DOR'MANT,  n.  A  large  beam  lying  across  a  room ; 
a  sleeper ;  a  dormer.  Fairfax. 


DCiR'MjpR,  n.  1.  {Arch.)  A  cross-beam ;  a  dor- 
mant ;  a  sleeper. 

2.  A  window  standing  vertically  on  a  sloping 
roof;  —  probably  so  called  from  its  lighting  dor- 
mitories ;  a  luthern.  Writ- 
ten also  durmcnt,  dormar, 
and  dormant. 

DOR'M^R-WIN'DOW,  n. 
{Arch.)  A  window  placed 
vertically  in  the  sloping 
roof  of  a  house.      Smart. 

DdR'Ml-TIVE,  M.  [L,  dor- 
mio, to  sleep;  Sp.  dormi-  ^^^ , 

tif!o;Fr.dormitif.]  {Med.)  '^S      _,-i- 

A  medicine  for  promoting         Dormer-window. 

sleep  ;  a  soporiferous  potion  ;  an  opiate. 

Does  any  distressed  patient  want  aa  emetic  ...  or  a  dor- 
mitive?  Arbuthnot. 

DOR'Mj-TIVj;,  a.  Causing  sleep ;  tending  to  pro- 
duce sleep ;  somniferous.  Perry. 

DOR'MI-TO-RY,  n.  [L.  dormitorium ;  dormio,  to 
sleep  ;  It.  ^^  Sp.  dormitorio.] 

1.  A  place  to  sleep  in  ;  commonly  a  large 
sleeping  apartment,  capable  of  containing  many 
beds,     "  Dormitory  of  a  convent."      Bp.  Hall. 

2.  A  burial-place,  "  A  dormitory  among  the 
ashes  of  kings."  Ludlow. 

DOR'MOUSE.n. ;  pi. 
DOB'MicE.  \J^.dor- 
miens,  sleeping, 
and  mus,!i  mouse,] 
{Zool.)  A  small 
animal,  of  the 
genus       Mtjoxus, 

intermediate     be-    ^^-r^   

tween  the  squirrel  Common  dormouse  (.Myoxiis  aveUa- 
and    the  common  •  narim). 

mouse,  that  remains,  with  little  interruption, 
in  a  torpid  or  lethargic  state  during  the  win- 
ter. Bell. 

DORX,  n.  [Ger.  dorn,  a  thorn,]  {Ich.)  A  fish ; 
the  thornback ;  Rara  clavata.  Careto. 

fDOR'NlK,  or  DOR'NlX,  n.  [Of  Doornik,  or 
Tournay ,  in  Belgium,  where  first  made,  Bailey. 
Johnson^  A  term  formerly  applied  to  various 
kinds  of  goods  manufactured  at  Tournay,  used 
for  curtains,  hangings,  and  carpets; — written 
also  darnic,  darnix,  and  dornek.  Nares. 

DOR'NOCK,  n.  A  species  of  figured  linen,  of 
stout  fabric  ;  —  so  called  from  Dornock,  in  Scot- 
land, where  it  was  first  manufactured  for  table- 
cloths. Ure. 

DO'RON,  n.  [Gr.  fi&pov.']  A  gift:  —  the  measure  of 
a  hand's  breadth.  Clarke. 

t  DORP,  n.  [A,  S,  thorpe  ;  Dut,  dorp ;  Ger.  doiif.] 
A  small  village,  —  See  Thoupe, 

No  neighboring  dorp,  no  lodging  to  be  found.     Dryden. 

t  DORR,  V.  a.  [A,  S.  dydHan,  to  deceive.]  To  de- 
ceive ;  to  trick  ;  to  cheat ;  to  outwit.  "  'I'hat  vil- 
lain (Zo;ts  me."  B/' Jonson. 

DORR,  n.     {Ent.)  The  cockchafer.  —  See  Don. 

A  hundred  busiijcsses  of  other  men  fly  continually  about 
his  head, . . .  and  strike  him  in  the  face  like  dorrs.      Cowle!/. 

DORR'-BEE-TLE,n.   (£«<.)  The  dorr.  Goldsmith. 

DORR'^R,  n.  An  idle  person;  a  drone.  "Con- 
tent to  live  idle,  like  dorrers."     [u,]  More. 

DORR'-FLY,  n.  {Ent.)  A  kind  of  beetle;  the 
cockchafer.  —  See  Don.  Milton. 

DORR'-HAwK,«.  {Ornith.)  A  bird;  — called  also 
goat-sucker  and  night-jar.  Pennant. 

DOR'SAL,  a.  [L,  dorsualis  ;  dorsum,  the  back  ; 
It.  dorsale  ;  Sp.  &;  Yr.  dorsal.]  Belonging  to,  or 
growing  on,  the  back.  Pennant. 

t  DOR'SALE,  n.  A  kind  of  tapestry  ;  dorsel.  Ash. 

t  DORSE,  n.     1.  [Old  Fr.  ders,  from  L.  dorsum, 

the  back.]     A  canopy.      "  A  dorse  of  crimson 

velvet."  Sittton. 

2.  The  back  of  a  book.    "  Books,  all  richly 

bound  with  gilt  dorses."  Wood. 

DOR'spL,  n.  [L.  dorsum,  the  back  ;  Fr.rfos,  dos- 
sier ;  Norm.  Fr,  dosel,  doser,  a  silk  canopy.] 

1,  A  pannier  for  a  beast  of  burden  ;  a  pack- 
saddle.  Scott. 

2.  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff,  Clarke. 


3,  {Arch.)  A  hanging  or  screen  of  rich  stuff 
at  the  back  of  a  throne  or  chair  of  state,  Britton. 

DOR'SgR,  n.    1,  A  pannier  ;  a  dorsel. 

I  may  meet  her 
Hiding  from  market,  one  day,  'twixt  her  dorsers.  Beau.  l(  Fl. 

2,  Tapestry;  hangings,  Halliwell. 

DOR-Sl-BRAN'iCH|-ATE  (-brang'ke-at,  82),  «,  [L. 
dorsum,  the  back,  and  branchim  (Gr.  (ip.iy^ia), 
the  gills.]  {Zool.)  Having  the  branchiije  or  gills 
distributed  along  the  body.  Craig. 

DOR-SI-BRAN'jCHI-ATE,  n.  1.  {ZoOl.)  One  of  an 
order  of  anellidans  which  have  the  gills  pro- 
jecting from  the  middle  part  of  the  back  or  the 
sides  of  the  body.  Curier. 

2.  A  mollusk  with  gills  attached  to  the  back. 

Owen. 

DOR-SIF'^a-OUS,  a.  [L.  dorsum,  the  back,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  Bearing  or  producing 
seeds  on  the  back  of  the  leaves.  Maunder. 

DOR-SIP'A-ROtrs,  a.  [L.  dorsum,  the  back,  and 
pario,  to  bring  forth.]     Same  as  Dohsifekous; 

DOR-STE'Jfl-.^,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  stemless 
plants  with  radical  leaves,  native  of  tropical 
America,  the  root  of  one  species  of  which  is 
used  in  medicine,  and  called  contrayerva.  Baird. 

DOR' SUM,  n.     [L,]     1.  (.4»ui^)  The  back, 

2.  The  ridge  of  a  hill.  Warton. 

t  DORT'URE  (dijrt'yur),  n.    A  dormitory.    Bacon. 

DO'RY,  »i.    (/cA.)  Afish.  —  See  Doree, 

DO'RY,  n.  The  name  of  a  small  boat,  Ch.Broicne. 

DOSE,  n,  [Gr,  (5d(Ti{ ;  ^iSoi/it,  to  give  ;  L.  dos ;  It. 
dosa ;  Sp.  dosis  ;  Fr.  dose.] 

1,  A  determinate  quantity  of  medicine  to  be 
taken  at  one  time. 

In  a  vehement  pnin  of  the  head  he  prescribed  the  juice  of 
the  tliapsia  . . .  without  mentioning  the  dox.  Arbulluiot. 

2,  Any  thing  nauseous  or  disagreeable  that 
one  is  required  to  take.  Butler. 

3,  A  sufficient  quantity  of  any  thing.  Granville. 

DOSE,  p.  a.    \i.  dosed  ;  pp.  dosing,  dosed,] 

1,  To  apportion  in  a  dose. 

Plants  seldom  used  in  medicine,  being  esteemed  poison- 
ous, if  corrected  and  exactly  dufcd,  may  prove  powerful 
medicines.  Derham. 

2,  To  administer  a  dose  to.  "  A  bold,  self- 
opinioned  physician,  who  shall  dose,  and  bleed, 
and  kill  him  secundum  artem."  South. 

3,  To  give  any  thing  nauseous  to.     Johnson. 

DOS'^L,  n.     1.  Drapery  or  hangin<];s  roimd  the 

walls  of  a  hall ;  —  used  also  in  churches.  Weale. 

2.  Ornamental  stutt"  for  the  back  of  a  chair 

or  a  throne,  —  See  Dorsel,  Weale. 

DOS'^R,  n.    See  Dorsel.  Britton- 

DO' SIS,  n.     [Gr.]     A  dose,     [k.]      Ik-.  Jackson. 

DO-SOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  i^diri?,  that  which  is  given, 
and  Uyoi,  a  discourse,]  A  treatise  on  doses  of 
medicine ;  posology,  Rowbotham. 

d68S,  v.  a.  To  attack  with  the  horn ;  to  toss. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Wright.   Farm.  Ency. 

DOS^S^R,  n.  A  basket;  a  pannier  ;  a  dorser, — 
See  Dorsel.    "  Dosser  of  fish."        B.  Jonson. 

d5s'S{L,  n.  [Old  Fr.  dosil,  a  stopple.]  {Med.) 
A  pledget ;  a  nodule  or  lump  of  lint,  to  be  laid 
on  a  sore.  Wiseman. 

d6st  (dust)  [dust,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C,  ;  — 

sometimes  pronounced  dost],  v.  The  second  per- 
son sing.,  present  indicative,  from  do.  —  See  Do. 

DOT,  n.  1.  [Corrupted  from  Jot,  a  point.  John- 
son.—  Merely  the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S, 
verb  dyttan,  to  stop  up,  to  shut  in.  Tooke. 
Richardson.  —  See  Drr.]  A  small  point  or  spot, 
as  a  period,  "  Two  dots  over  the  units,"  Slutrpc. 
2.  [Gr,  ^ifiu>m,  to  give  ;  L,  dos,  a  marriage  por- 
tion ;  Fr,  dot.]  The  fortune,  portion,  or  dowry 
w^hich  a  woman  brings  to  her  husband,  upon 
marriage.    [Louisiana,]  Bouvier. 

DOT,  I',  a.    \i.  dotted  ;  pp.  dotting,  dotted,] 

1.  To  mark  with  specks  or  dots.  Burke. 

2.  To  mark  with  small,  varied,  and  detached 
objects  ;  —  said  of  landscapes. 

DOT,  V.  n.    To  make  dots,  or  spots,         Johnson. 

DO'TA^E,  n,  [SceDoTE,]  1,  Imbecility  of  mind  ; 
loss'  of  understanding,  as  in  old  age  ;  senility . 
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Xttt  lut  iitiipc,  the  itage  ot  dotage,  remaini,  tnd  thii  ii  the 
pantuiuiiiii:  of  life.  Juhu$on. 

2.  ExcchhIvc  affection  or  fondness. 

If  on  your  hciicl  my  ftiry  Anv»  not  turn, 

Tliank  that  foud  aolaye  wbicli  you  *u  much  icom.  Dri/den. 

DO'TAL,  a.  [Gr.  iMco^i,  to  ffive  ;  L.  dos,  a  dowry  ; 
dotalin,  dotal ;  It.  dotalc  ;  Sp.  <S[  Fr.  dotal.]  Kc- 
lating  to  a  woman's  marriage  portion  ;  consti- 
tuting, or  comprised  in,  her  portion. 

Shall  I,  of  one  poor  dotal  town  ikmdcsm'iI, 

My  people  tliin,  my  wretched  country  wiutc?       Oarth. 

Dotal  property,  (Laic.)  property  which  a  wife  briaga 
to  a  liUHband. 

t  Do'T ANT,  n.  A  deter ;  a  dotard.  "  Such  a  de- 
cayed rfo^awi  as  you  seem  to  be."  Shak, 

DO'TARD,  n.  [The  past  participle  of  A.  S.  dude- 
rian,  to  delude.  Tooke.]  One  whose  intellect 
is  impaired,  particularly  by  old  age ;  one  weak 
or  imbecile  in  mind;  a  driveller.  "The  sickly 
dotard  wants  a  wife."  Prior. 

D6'TARD-LY,  ad.  Like  a  dotard  ;  stupidly.  More. 

DQ-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  dos,  a  do^vry ;  It.  dotaziotie ; 
8p.  dotacion ;  Fr.  dotation.] 

1.  The  act  of  giving  a  dowry  or  marriage  por- 
tion to  a  woman.  Bailey. 

2.  (Late.)  The  act  by  which  the  founder  of  a 
hospital  or  other  charity  endows  it  with  prop- 
erty ;  endowment.  Bouvier. 

f  DOTE,  n.  [L.  dos,  dotis ;  Fr.  dot,  a  dowry.]  A 
marriage  portion  ;  dowry.  *'  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  dote  nor  dower."  Wyatt,  1540. 

DOTE,  V.  n.  [Fr.  radoter,  to  rave  ;  Dut.  dutten. 
Johnson.  —  From  dodd^^-red,  the  regular  past 
tense  of  the  A.  S.  dydrian,  to  delude,  or  from 
the  Ger.  dotteren,  to  tremble,  to  totter.  Tooke, 
Richardson.]     [t.  doted  ;  pp.  doting,  doted.] 

1.  To  exhibit  mental  weakness ;  to  be  im- 
paired in  intellect ;  to  drivel. 

His  |Jamc«  I.]  coiirti»r«  flattered  him;  and  Archbishop 
Whitph,  wlio  died  Boon  afterwards,  and  prol)al)ly  ilotrd  tlien, 
declared  himself  verily  persuaded  tliat  the  king  "spake  by 
the  Spirit  of  Ood."  liolinyhroke. 

2.  To  be  in  love  to  extremity ;  to  be  over-fond. 

Otway. 


No,  Bclvidera,  by  the  eternal  truth, 
1  dote  with  too  much  fbndnesn. 

O,  would  the  King,  Biron,  and  L.ongavillo 

Were  lovers  t<«)l  — 

For  none  oft'enil  where  all  alike  do  dote. 


Shak. 

To  dote  on,  or  upon,  to  regard  with  excessive  fond- 
ness. 


O  Death,  all  eloquent!  you  only  prove 
What  dust  we  dole  on  when  'tis  man  we  love. 
I  never  knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon  a  man. 


Po)>e. 
Shai:. 


tDOT'gD,  a.  Stupid.  "Doted ignorance."  Spenser. 

tDOTE'IIEAD,  n.  [SeeDoTE.l  A  dotard.  "The 
dotehead  was  beside  himself.  Tyndale, 

DOT'gR,  n.  One  who  dotes  or  dotes  upon  ;  a 
driveller.  "  A  dumb  rfoter  with  a  pipe."  Burton. 

+  DOTES,  n.  pi.  [L.l  Natural  endoivmcnts  ;  in- 
tellectual gifts ;  talents.  B.  Jonson. 

D6tH  (dOth)  [duth,  S.  ]V.  P.  F.  Sm. ;  doth,  Wb.], 
V.  1  ne  third  person  singular,  present  indica- 
tive, from  do.  —  See  Do. 

DOT'ING,  p.  a.    1.   Mentally  weak  or  imbecile; 

drivelling.     "  Old  doting  Nature."  Dri/den. 

2.  Excessively  fond.  "  A  dot iiif/ love."  Sidney. 

DOT'ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  doting  manner. 

DfiT'lNG-NftSS,  n.  Mental  weakness  or  imbecil- 
ity ;  drivelling.  Scott. 

DOT'ISII,  a.    Weak ;  stupid ;  drivelling.       Scott. 

d6t'TARD,  n.    A  tree  kept  low  by  cutting. 


For  great  trees  we  sec  almost  all  overerown  trees  in  church- 
yards, or  near  ancient  buildinKs,  and  the  lik< 
and  doltanln,  and  not  trees  at  tlieir  full  height.  ' liacim. 


like,  are  ix>llard8 


4yr-  Aiithoriti"8  dilTer  as  to  tlio  meaning  of  this 
word.  Johnson  snys,  a  tree  kept  low  hy  cntting  ; 
Todd  8U|!goHt8  a  ducayed  tree  ;  and  RirhanLion  defines 
it  to  be  a  tree  doddered,  or  overgrown  with  dodder. 

DAt'TPD,  p.  a.     1.    Marked  with  dots,   spots, 
points,  or  specks. 

2.  Diversified  with  small,  detached  objects. 

3.  Applied  to  a  defect  in  mahogany.   Ogilrie. 

D6T'T5R-PL,  n.     (pirn,  of  doddered;  A.  S.  dyd- 
rian, to  delude.   Tooke.  — From  dote.  Jofiuson.] 
1.  A  sj)ecics  of  plover  ;  the  Charadriits  mo- 
rinellus  of  Linnxus  ;  —  written  also  dottrel. 

The  doltrrrl,  which  we  think  a  very  dainty  dish, 

iWhow  taking  make*  auch  sport  as  no  man  more  can  with  i 


Tor,  ai  yon  errep,  or  cower,  or  Ue,  or  itoopiOr  ko. 
Bo,  marking  you  with  care,  the  apish  bird  doth  do, 
And,  aelitig  every  thing,  doth  never  mark  the  net 
Till  he  bo  in  the  more  whicli  men  have  (br  him  act.  Drayton. 

2.  A  dupe  ;  a  gull ;  a  dunce.  "  Devout  dot- 
trels and  worldly-wise  people."  Bale.  "  In- 
veigle those  dottrels  to  hearken  to  us,"  Barrotc. 

t  DOT'T^R-gL,  a.  [Sec  Dodder.]  Overgrown 
with  dodder ;  doddered.  Aacham. 

DOUJlJ^IER  (d6-in'p-a),  n.  [Fr.]  A  custom-house 
officer.  Smart. 

Ddu'AV-Bl'BLE,  n.  An  English  translation  of 
the  Bible  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  so 
called  from  having  been  printed  at  Dotiay,  in 
France,  early  in  the  17th  century.  Calmet. 

DOUB'-ORAss,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  grass; 
Cynodon  dactylon ;  —  called  also  doob.     Clarke. 

DOf/B'LE  (diih'bl),  a.  [Gr.  hitl6o(,  or  SiitXoTs,  two- 
fold ;  (5(j,  twice,  and  Tt/.iKo>,  to  twine  ;  L.  duplex; 
It.doppio;  Sp.doble;  Ft. double. — 'Dut.dtMel; 
Ger.  doppelt ;  Dan.  dobbeU  ;  Sw.  dubbett.] 

1.  Noting  two  of  a  sort  taken  together  ;  being 
in  pairs.     "  Great  double  chains."    It.  Brunere. 

2.  Twice  as  much ;  —  used  with  or  without  to. 

Measure  doable,  and  doiOilc  weight.  Gojpcr. 

This  sum  Is  almost  double  to  what  is  suflicicnt.  Swift, 

3.  Of  two  kinds  ;  twofold. 

Darkness  and  tempest  make  a  dotible  night.       Dryden. 

4.  Deceitful;  acting  two  parts,  one  openly, 
the  other  in  secret. 

Both  in  his  words  and  meaning.  Shak. 

5.  Having  two  similar  parts,  as  two  edges. 
"  The  lance  and  double  axe."  Dryden. 

6.  Noting  that  state  of  a  flower  in  which  the 
essential  organs,  or  stamens  and  pistils,  are 
changed  into  petals.  Gray. 

In  the  feast  of  ever-blooming  roses  and  of  rfmjWe  roses,  we 
ore  in  danger  of  being  perverted  from  a  love  of  simplieity  as 
manifested  in  the  wild  single  rose.  77.  W, /ieecher. 

DOUn'LE  (duh'bl),  ad.  Twice  ;  doubly.  "I  was 
double  their  age."  StPtft. 

g^  DmMe  is  much  used  in  composition,  generally 
for  doubly,  two  ways  or  twofold. 

DOUB'LE  (diSb'bl),  V.  a.  \i.  DOUBLED;  Jjp. DOUB- 
LING, DOIBLED.] 

1.  To  fold  one  part  over  another. 

He  bought  her  sermons,  psalms,  and  graces, 

And  doMed  down  the  useful  places.  Fnor. 

2.  To  increase  by  the  addition  of  the  same 
number  or  quantity  ;  to  put  or  add  equal  to  equal. 

Pay  him  six  thousond,  ond  deface  the  bond; 

Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that.  Shak. 

3.  To  contain  or  to  equal  twice  any  quantity 
or  number. 

The  adverse  fleet 
Still  doubling  ours.  Di-yden. 

4.  {Naut.)  To  pass  round  a  headland.  "He 
doubled  the  promontory  of  Carthage."  Knolles. 

5.  (Mil.)  To  unite  two  ranks  or  files  in  one. 
To  double  the  reins,  (^'an.)  said  of  a  horse  when  he 

leaps  several  tunes  to  throw  his  rider.  Bailey. 

DoCb'LE  (dub'bl),  V.  n.  1.  To  increase  to  twice 
the  given  value,  Quantity,  number,  or  measure. 

2.  To  turn  ana  go  a  second  time  over  the 
same  groimd,  or  in  the  course  or  direction  al- 
ready passed. 

Doublina  and  turning  like  a  hunted  bare.       Drj/den. 

3.  To  play  tricks ;  to  use  deception.  "  You 
double  with  me."  B.  Jonson. 

4.  (Printing.)  To  set  up  the  same  word  or 
words  unintentionally  a  second  time. 

To  double  upon  (Mil.),  to  enclose  between  two  fires. 

DOOb'LE   (dttb'bl),    n.      1.  Twice  the   quantity, 

number,  value,  or  measure.     "If  the  thief  be 

found,  let  him  pay  dott/>lc."  Ex.  xxii.  4. 

2.  A  turn  in  running,  to  escape  pursuit ;  an 
endeavor  to  elude  or  deceive. 

3.  A  term  in  the  Catholic  church  applied  to 
a  class  of  festivals  which  arc  superior  to  semi- 
doubles  and  simples. 

4rs~  In  the  nuiss  there  is  only  one  collect,  unless 
a  comineinoratioii  Is  li>  be  iniuU-.  —  In  the  oJNc'c,  the 
entire  antiplion  Is  said  at  the  bi-glnniiiK  as  well  as 
at  the  end  of  each  psalm  at  vespers,  mntiriH,  and 
lands.  The  term  Is  derived  from  tlic  fact  that  the 
antiphon  is  repeated  (L.  Uupltx). 

4.  +One  thing  similar  to  another;  a  cotmter- 
part ;  as,  "  His  or  her  double."  Johnson. 

DOflB'I.E-BAR'R?LLED(dab'bl-b«r'r?ld),a.  Hav- 
ing two  barrels  ;  as,  "  A  double-ban'elled  pun." 


DOfJB'LE-BA8B,  >  „,    (Ifia.)  The  largosX 

Dor;»'LE-BA88-Vf'QL,  J  and        decpcft-toned 

stringed  instrument  of  the  viol  kind,  being  ia 

pitch  an  octave  lower  than  the  violoncello,  or 

bass-viol;  contra-basso ;  violono.  Dwight. 

DOCB'LE-BiT'lNG,  a.  Biting,  or  cutting,  on  each 
side.     "  His  dottljle-biting  axe."  Dryden. 

DOUB'LE-BRfiASr'eo,  a.  Double  or  lapping  on 
the  breast,  with  two  rows  of  buttons,  as  a  coat. 

DOf;B'LE-B(JT'T()NED  (dfib'bl-blit'tnd), o.  Hsv- 
ing  two  rows  of  buttons.  Oay, 

DoOB'LE-CHABt?E'  (dBb'bl-ch»iJ')i  «.  a.  To 
charge  with  a  double  proportion.  Shak. 

DoOn'LE-DEAL'fR,  n.  A  deceitful,  insidious 
person ;  one  who  says  or  does  one  thing,  and 
thinks  or  intends  another. 

DofiJeilealeri  may  poos  muster  for  a  while  ;  but  oil  parttc* 
wuh  their  hands  of  them  in  the  coocluoloD.         VEttraam^ 

DOCb'LE-DEAL'ING,  n.  Fraudulent  dealing; 
artifice  ;  deceit ;  duplicity  ;  deception. 

This  last  uniou  [of  prudence  with  diHimulatlon]  was 
necessary  for  the  goodness  of  I'lysse*  :  fbr,  without  that,  hia 
dissimulation  might  luive  degenerated  Into  wickednew  and 
doultleileiUing.  Broome. 

DOtTB-LE-DYE'.r.a.   To  dye  twice  over.  Dryden. 

DoDB'LE-EA'GLE,  n.    A  gold  coin  of  the  U.  S. 

valued  at  $20.  WituUnc. 

DoOb'LE^£d(?ED,  a.    Having  two  edges.  Huloet. 

DOVBLE-EJfTKJfDRE  (d6'bl-ilii-tUi-dr),  n.  [Fr. 
double,  doubly,  and  entendre,  to  mean.  This 
phrase  is  of  English  coinage,  and  is  rendered 
in  French  by  double  entetitc,]  A  phrase  with  a 
double  meaning,  the  more  hidden  often  being 
an  indelicate  one.  Arbuthnot. 

DoOb'LE-EN'TRY,  n.  A  mode  of  book-keeping 
in  which  two  entries  are  made  of  every  trans, 
action,  in  order  that  one  may  check  the  other. 

DOUR'LE-EYED  (diib'bl-ld),  a.  Having  a  deceit> 
ful  aspect  or  look.  Spenser. 

DOCb'LE-FAuED  (dOb'bl-fast),  o.  Haying  two 
faces: — practising  duplicity ;  hypocritical;  de- 
ceitful. 

Fame,  if  not  douHe-faced.  Is  double-mouthed.     MUlo». 

DOtJBLE-FLoW'(:RED  (dub'bl-flofl'?rd),o.  Not- 
ing plants  in  which  the  stamens  and  pistils  are 
transformed  into  petals.  Clarke. 

DOUB'LE-FLoWfR-iNG,  n.  The  transfbnna' 
tion  of  stamens  and  pistils  into  petals. 

DOfJB'LE-FORMED  (dBb'tl-fdrmd),  a.  Having  a 
mixed  form.  MiUiM. 

DOCb'LE-FOR'TI-FIED,  o.  Doubly  fortified  or 
strengthened.  Clarke. 

DOOB'LE-F6<)nt'5D,  o.    Having  two  sources. 

The  doublt-fowtUd  itream.  Jfiltoa. 

DOOb'LE-FRONT'^D  (d&b'bl-fr&nt'fd),  a.    HaT- 

ing  a  double  front.  Moore. 

DO  0  B-LE-fil  LD',  v.a.  To  gild  with  double  coating. 
England  shall  double-fiU  hi*  treble  guUL  Shak. 

DODb'LE-hAnd'JPD,  o.  Having  two  hands:  — 
deceptive  ;  deceitful.  Glancille. 

DOCB'LE-HSaD'^D  (d&b'bi-hed'fd),  a.  Having 
two  heads.  Mortimer. 

DOOblE-IIEART'^D,  a.  Having  a  false  heart. 
"  Double-hearted  hj-pocrites."  Sandys. 

DO0b-LE-L6cK',  r.  a.  To  lock  or  fasten  twice. 
"  He  imtacdi:itc\y  double-locked  hia  door."Tatler. 

DOCB'LE-MINNED  (-m»nd),  a.  Having  a  double 
number  of  men.  Clarke 

DoCB'LE--MEAN'|NG,  a.  Having  two  meanings; 
deceitful.  "A  dottblc-meaning  prophesier."  Shak. 

DOOB'LE-MfND'gD,    a.      Unsettled;    undeter- 
mined ;  having  different  minds  at  diri'errnt  times. 
A  doMc-miiuM  nan  b  unstable  in  all  hi*  way*.  Jtm,  i.  S. 

DOf^B'LE-MiiOTHED  (d&b'bl-mo&tbd).  a.  Uar- 
ing  two  mouths.  MiUon. 

DOf'B'LE-NAT'VRED  (dBb'bl-nit'yord),a.  Hav- 
ing a  twofold  nature. 


Two  kinds  nf  bft  hath  doMc-ttat  'vt  maa. 
And  two  of  death. 


Yoamg. 


DOrR'LE-Nf:88  (dfibbl-nCs),  n.  L  The  state  of 
being  double  or  twofold.  "The  doubieness  of 
the  benefit."  SJuU. 
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2.  Duplicity ;  insincerity ;  hypocrisy  ;  double- 
dealing.    "  Friends  full  of  doubleness."  Chaucer. 

DOUB'LE-OC'TAVE,  n.  (Mas.)  An  interval  of 
two  octaves,  or  fifteen  notes  in  diatonic  pro- 
gression ;  a  fifteenth.  London  Ency. 

DOtJB'LE-PLEA'  (dub'bl-ple'),  n.  {Law.)  A  plea 
in  which  a  defendant  alleges,  for  one  single 
purpose,  two  or  more  distinct  grounds  of  de- 
fence, when  one  of  them  would  be  as  effectual 
as  both  or  all.  Bouvier. 

DOtJB'LE-QUAR'R^L  (dub'bl-kwBr'rel), w.  {Eccl. 
Laic.)  A  complaint  made  by  a  clerk  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  province,  agamst  an  inferior  ordi- 
nary, for  delaying,  or  refusing  to  do,  justice  in 
some  ecclesiastical  matter.  Cowell. 

DOUB'LgR  ((iul)'bler),  n.  1.  One  who  increases  a 
thing  by  adding  to  it  its  equal.  Huloet. 

2.  A  large  plate.  Brockett. 

3.  (fi/ec  )  An  instrument  to  augment  a  very 
small  quantity  of  electricity,  so  as  to  render  it 
manifest  by  sparks  or  the  electrometer.    Crabb. 

DOUB'LE-Rp-FRAC'TION,  n.  {Optics.)  The 
phenomenon  which  is  seen  when 
light,  in  its  passage  through  cer- 
tain substances,  as  Iceland  spar 
(carbonate  of  lime),  follows  two 
distinct  paths,  forming  with  each 
other  an  angle  of  greater  or  less 
amount:  —  thus,  if  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar, 
A  B  C  D,  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
over  a  black  spot,  on  looking  through  the  crys- 
tal, from  the  point  S,  two  spots  will  be  seen, 
one  at  O  and  the  other  at  E.  Brande. 

DOUB-LE-SHADE'  (dub-bl-shad'),  v.  a.  To  double 
the  natural  darkness  of  the  place. 

Now  began 
Night,  with  her  sullen  wings,  to  doiUde-shade 
The  desert.  Milton. 

DOUB'LE-SHIN'ING,  a.  Shining  with  double 
lustre.     "  Double-shining  day."  Sidney. 

DOUB'LE-STAR,  n.  {Astro7i.)  Two  stars  which 
lie  so  close  together  as  to  appear  to  be  one  ex- 
cept when  seen  through  a  telescope.  Hind. 

noUB'L?T  (dub'let),n.  1.  [From  double.]  Two; 
a  pair.  _  Clarke. 

2.  [So  called  from  being  double.  Minsheit.]  A 
man's  inner  garment  that  folds  close  round  the 
body ;  a  waistcoat. 

His  ilotililet  was  of  sturdy  buff. 

And,  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel-proof.     Hudihras. 

3.  A  military  garment. 

4.  Among  lapidaries,  a  stone  composed  of 
two  pieces  of  crystal  with  colors  between  them, 
so  as  to  appear  as  i  f  the  whole  were  tinged  with 
these  colors.  London  Ency. 

5.  {Printing.)  A  word  or  phrase  unintention- 
ally doubled,  or  set  up  the  second  time. 

6.  {Optics.)  A  contrivance  in  a  microscope 
for  correcting  spherical  aberration  and  chromat- 
ic dispersion,  and  rendering  the  object  more 
clear  and  distinct.  Oijilvie. 

DOUB'LE-TONGUED'  (dub'bl-tungd'),  a.  Deceit- 
ful ;  giving  contrary  accounts  of  the  same  thing 
•at  different  times. 

Much  she  feared  the  Tyrians,  cloublc-tongued.     Dryden. 

DOUB'LP'FS,  n.  pi.     1.  Two  dice  which  have  the 

same  nuuiber  of  dots  on  each.      London  Ency. 

2.  A  game  at  dice  within  tables.  London  Ency. 

DOUB'LE-VAULT,  n.  {Arch.)  One  vault  built 
over  another,  with  a  space  between  the  convex- 
ity of  the  one  and  the  concavity  of  the  other ;  — 
used  in  domical  roofs,  to  cause  them  to  present 
the  appearance  of  a  dome,  in  proper  proportion, 
both  externally  and  internally.  Ogilvie. 

DOt/B'LING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  doubles, 
or  folds  one  part  over  another;  a  plait ;  a  fold. 

2.  The  act  of  adding  to  a  thing  twice  as  much. 
"  This  sweet  doid)ling  of  one  single  life."  Sidney. 

3.  A  turning  back  upon  the  same  course,  to 
avoid  pursuit.  "  Hunted  as  through  every 
doubling."  Goldsmith. 

4.  An  artifice  ;  a  shift ;  a  trick.  "  Such  like 
shiftings  and  doublings."  Scott. 

5.  {Her.)  pi.  The  linings  of  the  mantles 
borne  around  the  shield  of  arms.  Crabb. 

6.  (iVaw.)  The  act  of  sailing  round  a  cape,  or 
other  projecting  point  of  land.  Maunder. 

7.  {Arch.)  The  course  of  slates  at  the  eaves 


of  a  house ;  —  sometimes  applied  to  the  eaves- 
board.  Ogilvie. 

8.  {Mil.)  The  placing  of  two  or  more  ranks 
into  one.  Crabb. 

DouUimr  upon,  {JVaut.)  the  act  of  enclosing  any 
part  of  a  hostile  Heet  between  two  fires,  or  of  cannon- 
ading it  on  both  sides.  London  Ency. 

DOI;b'L,ING-NAil,  n.  A  nail  used  to  fasten  the 
lining  of  the  gun-ports  in  a  ship.  Ash. 

DOUB-l66n'  (dub-Ion'),  n.  [It.  doblone  ;  Sp.  do- 
blon ;  Port,  dobrao  ;  Fr.  donhlon.]  A  Spanish 
gold  coin,  the  value  of  which,  as  coined  in  1772, 
is  £3  5s.  lO.Ood.  ($15.93).  McCuUoch. 

DOUB'LY  (dub'ble),  ad.  1.  Twice  ;  in  a  twofold 
manner. 

Being  dovbly  smitten,  likewise  doubly  smite.        Spenser. 

2.  Deceitfully  ;  insincerely.  "  He  is  a  man 
that  deals  doubly."  Huloet. 

DOUBT  (dbut),  v.  n.  [L.  dubito,  to  doubt ;  duo, 
two;  It.  dubitare  ;  Sp.  dudar;  Old  Fr.  doubter; 
Fr.    douter.']       \i.    doubted  ;   pp.    doubting, 

DOUBTED.] 

1.  To  waver  in  opinion  or  judgment ;  to  be 
uncertain,  or  in  suspense;  to  question;  —  used 
sometimes  with  of. 

How  long  dost  thou  make  us  to  dmibt?    If  thou  be  the 

Christ,  tell  us  plainly.  John  x.  24. 

Peter  doubted  in  himself  of  the  vision.  Acts  x.  17. 

Never  be  afraid  to  doidit,  if  only  you  have  a  disposition  to 
believe,  and  doiibt  in  order  that  you  may  end  in  believing 
the  trutli.  Abp.  Leighton. 

2.  To  dread;  to  fear;  to  scruple. 

Why  doubt  we 
To  incense  his  utmost  ire?  Milton. 

3.  To  suspect ;  to  fancy  ;  to  believe. 

She  dissipates  my  fortune,  and  contradicts  all  my  humors; 
yet  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  doubt  I  love  her,  or  I  should  never 
bear  all  this.  Sheridan. 

DOUBT  (ddut),  V.  a.  1.  To  question  ;  to  hesitate 
to  believe,  on  account  of  imperfect  knowledge ; 
as,  "  We  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  the  axiom, 
that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part." 

2.  To  distrust ;  to  suspect. 

To  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own.       Pope. 

3.  tTo  dread;  to  fear;  to  stand  in  awe  of. 
"  He  was  a  good  man,  and  doubted  God."  Rob- 
ert of  Gloucester.  "  All  the  world  thy  person 
doubteth."     Gower. 

4.  t  To  fill  with  fear ;  to  frighten. 

One  single  valor. 
The  virtues  of  the  valiant  Caratach, 
More  doubts  me  than  all  Britain.  Beau.  Sf  Ft. 

Syn.  —  Tlie  truth  of  what  lie  said  was  doubted, 
liis  statement  questioned,  his  authority  distrusted,  and 
his  veracity  suspected. 

DOUBT  (dtiut),  n.  [Fr.  doute.']  1.  A  wavering 
or  fluctuation  of  mind  or  judgment;  unsettled 
state  of  opinion ;  suspense  ;  hesitation  ; '  inde- 
cision. "They  were  in  doubt,  saying,  What 
meaneth  this  ?  "  Acts  ii.  12. 

2.  Uncertainty  of  condition  ;  hazard ;  doubt- 
fulness. "  Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before 
thee."  Deut.  xxviii.  66. 

3.  Suspicion  ;  distrust ;  mistrust.  "  I  stand 
in  doubt  of  you."  Gal.  iv.  20. 

4.  t  Dread ;  awe  ;  fear.  "  Pope  Urban  durst 
not  depart  for  doubt."  Berners. 

5.  t  Difficulty ;  danger.  "  Well  approved  in 
many  a  doubt."  Spenser. 

Syn. —  Doubt  relates  to  the  understanding,  and 
regards  matters  of  fact  and  belief;  hesitation,  suspense, 
and  indecision  relate  more  to  the  will,  and  regard 
action  or  conduct.  A  person  may  have  a  doubt  wliat 
to  believe,  hesitation  what  to  say,  suspense  or  indecision 
what  to  do,  u7icertainty  what  to  expect,  a  scruple  about 
the  propriety  of  an  act  of  his"  own,  and  a  suspicion  of 
the  design  of  another. 

DOUBT'A-BLE   (dofit'a-bO,  a.     1.    That  may  be 

questioned  ;  questionable.  Sherwood. 

2.  fTo  be  dreaded;  formidable  ;  redoubtable. 

God  wot  thy  lordship  is  doubtable.  Chaucer. 

tDOUBT'ANCE  (dbut'sins),  n.  [Fr.  dotUance.] 
Unsettled  state  of  opinion  ;  doubt.       Chaucer, 

DOl^BT'^R  (diiGt'er),  n.  One  who  doubts  or  wavers 
in  opinion  or  jtidgtnent.  "  Obliged  to  answer 
dottbters  and  cavillers."  Jortin. 

DOUBT'FUL  (dfiut'fai),  a.     1.  Full  of  doubts  ;  un- 
settled in  opinion  ;   imdecided ;   wavering ;  du- 
bious ;    hesitating.     "  I   am  doubtful."     Shak. 
2.  Ambiguous ;  obscure  ;  equivocal  ;  as,  "  A 
doubtful  expression." 


3.  That  may  be  doubted ;  undetermined  ;  un- 
decided ;  uncertain ;  questionable ;  as,  "  A 
doubtful  matter." 

4.  Of  uncertain  issue  ;  hazardous ;  precarious. 

We  have  sustained  one  day  in  dotditful  fight.  Milton, 
Syn.  —  The  case  is  doubtful;  the  issue,  dubious; 
the  language,  ambiguous  ;  the  expressions,  equivocal; 
the  meaning,  obscure ;  the  object,  questionable ;  the 
weather,  uncertain  ;  the  means  of  subsistence,  preca- 
rious  See  Ambiguous. 

DOUBT'FUL-LY  (dbut'ful-le),  ad.  1.  In  a  doubt- 
ful manner  ;  dubiously.  "  She  took  it  doubt- 
fully-" State  Trials. 

2.  Ambiguously;  obscurely. 

How  douMfulli/  these  spectres  fate  foretell ! 

In  double  sense  and  twilight  truth  they  dwell.   Dryden. 

3.  fin  a  State  of  dread. 

With  that  she  waked,  full  of  fright, 

And  doubtfutly  dismayed.  Spe7U':er. 

D6i)bT'FUL-NESS  (dout'ffil-nes),  n. 

1.  The  state  of  being  doubtful ;  dubiousness ; 
suspense  of  mind ;  instability  of  opinion. 

Obscurity  as  to  the  origin  of  muscular  motion  brings  no 
doubtfidness  into  our  observations  upon  the  sequel  of  the 
process.  J'ulcij. 

2.  Ambiguity ;  obscurity ;  equivocalness.  "  No 
doubtfulness  in  any  word."  Wilson. 

3.  Uncertainty  of  condition ;  hazard.  Johnson. 

DOUBT'ING  (dbflt'jng),  n.  1.  The  state  of  one 
who  doubts ;  suspense,  wavering,  or  hesitancy 
of  mind.  "  Lifting  up  holy  hands,  without  wrata 
and  doubtings."  1  Tim.  ii.  8. 

2.  Suspicion  ;  distrust.  "  Without  any  fear 
or  dotd)ting  of  our  good  meaning."  Drake. 

DOUBT'ING  (dbut'jng),  p.  a.  Cherishing  doubt ; 
wavering ;  fluctuating. 

DOUBT'ING-LY  (dbut'Jng-le),  ad.  In  a  doubting 
or  undecided  manner.  "  I  tendered  my  thoughts 
concerning  respiration  but  doubtingly."   Boyle. 

DOUBT'L^SS  (dbiit'les),  a.     1.  Free  from  doubt ; 

undoubted  ;  certain.  Beaumont. 

2.  Free  from  fear  or  apprehension  of  danger. 

Pretty  child,  sleep,  doubtless  and  secure.  ShaJc. 

DOI^BT'LPSS  (dbut'les),  ad.  Without  doubt ;  with- 
out question ;  unquestionably. 

Doubtless  he  would  have  made  a  noble  knight.        Shak, 

DOUBT'L^SS-LY  (dbut'les-le),  nfZ.  Unquestiona- 
bly. "  You  may,  and  doubtlessly  will."  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

fDOUBT'OUS  (dbut'us),  a.    Doubtful.     Chaucer. 

DOCIC,  n.  {ZoOl.)  A  monkey  of  Cochin  China, 
distinguished  by  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  its 
colors ;  Sirnia  nemaus.  Van  Der  Hoeveti. 

DOl)CE,  V.  a.  &  n.    See  Dowse. 

tDdu'CKD  (do'sed),  n.  [L.  dukis,  sweet;  Fr. 
doucet.]     A  musical  instrument.  Chaucer. 

fDOU-Cg-PERE',  n.  [Fr.  les  douze 2)airs.']  One 
of  the  twelve  peers  of  France.  Spenser. 

t  DOU'C^T  (do'set),  n.    1.  A  musical  instriiment ; 

a  douced.  Tyrwhitt. 

2.  A  little  custard  or  pasty.  Cotgrave. 

DOU'CfTS,  «.;»;.    See  DowCETS.  Todd. 

DOUCEUR  (do-siir')  [do-sUr',  S»». ;  do-saur', /«. ; 
do'sar', /T. ;  do'sur',  Maror],  w.     [Fr.] 

1.  Sweetness  of  manner  ;  gentleness  ;  kind- 
ness ;  mildness. 

Blame  with  indulgence,  and  correct  with  douceur.  Chesterfield. 

2.  A  lure  ;  a  bribe';  a  present. 

These  iirc  the  douceurs  by  which  we  are  invited  to  rejfi- 
cide,  fraternity,  and  friendship.  Burke. 

DOUQHE  (dosh),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  duco,  to  con- 
duct.] A  jet  or  current  of  fluid  directed  to,  or 
made  to  fall  upon,  some  part  of  the  body,  for  a 
medicinal  purpose.  When  water  is  applied,  it 
is  called  the  liquid  douche  ;  and  when  a  current 
of  vapor,  the  vapor-douche.  According  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  current  is  applied,  it  is 
termed  the  descending,  the  lateral,  or  the  as- 
cending douche.  Dunglison. 

DOU-CINE',  n.  [Fr.]  {Arch.)  A  moulding  cut 
in  the  form  of  a  wave,  half  concave  and  half 
convex,  serving  as  a  cymatium  to  a  delicate 
cornice.  Crabb. 

DOUCK'^R  (diik'er),  n.  [From  to  dotick,  corrupt- 
ed from  to  duck.  Johnson.']  A  local  name  for 
the  web-footed  bird,  Colymbus  glacialis  ;  the 
great  northern  diver.  —  See  Diver.  Ray. 
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DdO'DdN,  n.   An  East-India  copper  coin.  Crabb. 

DfiUGII.  ((15),  n.  [A.  S.  dah\  Dut.  deeg  \  Oer. 
teig  ;  Dun.  dej  ;  Sw.  «fc</. — The  past  participle 
of  A.  S.  verb  dt^awiun,  to  moisten,  to  wet. 
Tookc.^  Paste  made  of  flour  or  meal  moist- 
ened with  water  or  other  liquid  for  bread,  cake, 
or  pics,  yet  unbaked.  Stenie. 

My  cake  is  dough,  my  undertaking  has  never  come 
to  maturity.  Shak. 

DOiTGH'-HAKED  ((16'bakt),  a.  Unfinished  ;  soft. 
"  As  if  he  were  doufjh-haked."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

D6i/GH'FACE  (ds'fiis),  n.  A  cant  term  applied 
to  a  pliable  politician,  such  as.  In  Kngland,  is 
styled  "  a  nose  of  wax."  [U.  S.]  John  Randolph. 

DOUGII'-FAckd  (ds'fast),  a.  Cowardly  ;  weakly 
pliable,  as  a  politician.  Bartlett. 

DOIJGH'-KNEAD-PD  (dd'n6d-ed),  a.  Soft,  like 
dough.  "  So  like  a  douyh-kneadid  thing."  Milton. 

D6UGH'-N&T  (ds'nQt),  n.  A  cake  made  of  flour, 
eggs,  and  sugar,  and  cooked  in  lard. 

D60gh'T|-LY  (dba't?-l?),a</.  In  a  doughty  man- 
ner ;  courageously  ;  bravely.  John  Fox. 

DoOgh'TI-NESS  (diiu't9-n«8),  n.  Valor ;  cour- 
ageousncss ;  bravery.  i>helton. 

DoOgh'TY  (diid't?),  a.  [A.  S.  dohtig,  dihtig, 
doughty ;  — dugan,  to  be  able.]  Brave ;  valiant ; 
courageous ;  noble  ;  able  ;  strong. 

The  third  Edward,  that  dowjhty  knight.        lidb.  of  Glouc. 
49- Now  clilefly  used  iruiiically  or  in  burlesque. 


She  smiled  to  sec  the  ilouyhtji  hero  slalns 
But  at  her  smile  the  beau  revived  agam. 


Po]ie. 


DoOGn'TY-llA.VD-^ID,  a.  Powerful ;  strong.S/t«*. 

DuUGiry  (do'e),  a.  Soft  like  dough.  "  The  un- 
baked and  doughy  youth."  Shak. 

DOUM,  n.    (Dot.)  See  Doom.  Eng.  Cyc. 

DOURA  (dAVd),  11.  [Arab.|  A  species  of  grain 
much  cultivated  in  Arabia,  throughout  Asia, 
and  in  the  south  of  Europe  ;  Indian  millet ; 
Guinea  corn  ;  Sorghum  vulgare  ;  —  written  also 
dora,  dhtirra,  and  durra.  Fng.  Ency. 

DOUSE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  hhw,  hdata,  to  sink.]    p.  DOUSED  ; 

pp.  DorSINO,  DOUSED.] 

1.  To  plunge  or  thrust  suddenly  into  the 
water  ;  to  immerse  ;  to  dip. 

I  have  doused  my  carnal  affections  In  all  the  vilcncss  of 
the  world.  Hamnwnil. 

2.  {Nmit.)  To  lower  or  slacken  suddenly,  as 
the  sails.  Dana. 

DoOsE,  r.  a.    To  strike.  —  See  Dowse. 

DoCsE,  V.  n.    To  fall  suddenly  into  the  water. 

To  swing  in  air  or  doxiae  in  water.  Ihulibras. 

t  DoOt,  V.  a.     {To  do  out.^    To  put  out.     Shak. 

t  DoOt'?R,  n.  An  extinguisher  for  a  candle.  Ray. 

DduZE'EJlFE  (d6'z8v),  n.  [Fr.  doMce,  twelve.] 
{Mu8.)  A  scale  of  twelve  degrees.  Clarke. 

D6vE(duv),  n.  [Goth,  duho ;  A.  S.  duva;  Dut. 
duif;  Ger.  tauoe ;  Dan.  due  ;  Icel.  dufu ;  Sw. 
dufra.] 

1.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  Linnwan  genus 
Columba,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  as 
the  ring-dove,  the  stock-dove,  and  the  turtle- 
dove ;  a  species  of  pigeon  ;  a  domesticated  or 
tame  pigeon.  YarrelL 

Wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.     Matt.  v.  IG. 
*y-  The  dove  is  the  eniblom  of  love,  siiiiplicity,  in- 
nocence, purity,  mildness  ; —  holding  an  olive  branch, 
it  Is  an  umblem  of  peace;  —  in  Christian  art  it  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     FairhoU, 

2.  A  term  of  endearment.  "  What !  dead, 
my  dove}"  shak. 

D6VE'-cr)T  (dQv'kSf),  n.    A  small  building  or 
box  in  which  doves  are  bred  and  kept.       Shak. 
D6vE'-DRAVVN,  a.     Drawn  by  doves. 

_..,,,  I  met  heriieitv 

Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Pnphos,  and  "her  son 
XJove-dniwn  with  her.  Shak. 

d6ve'-EYED  (duv'id),  a.  Having  eyes  like  those 
of  a  dove.  Fenlon. 

nOvE'-HoiySE  (duv'hoas"),  n.  A  small  house  for 
doves.  "  Havoc  in  the  dove-house."  L' Estrange. 

D^VE'LfT,  n.    A  little  or  a  young  dove.    Booth. 


d6vE'-LIKE  (dBv'lIk),  a.    Resembling  a  dove. 

Thou  from  the  Rmt 
Wast  present,  and,  with  mighty  wiugs  outspread. 
Dun-like  sat'st  brooding  on  tlie  vast  abyss.  Miltrm, 

dAvE'!J'-FOOT  (davz'fftt),  n.  (Hot.)  The  popu- 
lar name  of  the  Geranium  mollc,  Loudon. 

D(*>VE'8IITp,  n.  The  quality  of  a  dove ;  inno- 
cence ;  purity.  "  Let  our  dorcship  api)rove  it- 
self in  meekness  of  suffering."  Bp.  Uall. 


d6ve'tail 
tai),  n. 

1.  (Car.)  A  joint 


(diiv'.    ^ 

used  ^)y  carpenters  \— jV^*-j*-1/ 

in  connecting  two   >-  ^        ^^^-?L     /V 

pieces  of  wood  by    \  \w    (  A 


letting  one  piece,  —-^^     V _/ 

in  the  form  of  an  expanded  dove's  tail,  or  a 
wedge  reversed,  intq  a  corresponding  hollow  in 
the  other.  Weale. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  suture,  or  serrated  articulation, 
as  of  the  bones  of  the  head.  Hoblyn. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  Gothic  architectural  ornament 
in  the  form  of  dovetails.  Francis. 


d6ve'TAIL,  r.  a.  [i.  dovetailed  ;  pp.  dove- 
tailing, dovetailed.]  To  unite  by  a  dove- 
tail or  by  dovetails.  Burke. 

DOVE'TAILED  (-tald),  p.  a.  United  by  means  of 
a  dovetail  or  dovetails. 

DtJVE'TAlL-JNG,  n.  The  method  of  joining  by 
dovetails.  Ash. 

d6v'ISII,  a.    Having  the  innocence  of  a  dove. 

"Dovish  simplicity,  [r.]  Confut.  ofN.  Shaxton. 
+  DoW,  V.  a.     [Fr.  doner.']    To  endow ;  to  give 

as  a  dower.  Wickliffe. 

DCiW,  n.    A  kind  of  vessel  navigated  by  Arabs  in 

the  Indian  Ocean ; — written  also  dau.Waterston. 

DoW'A-ULE,  a.  Entitled  to  dower  ;  that  may  be 
endowed.  Blaclcstone. 

DoWa-<?5R)  "•     [Fr.  dotiairp're,  douaire,  dower.] 

1.  A  widow  possessed  of  a  dower  from  a  de- 
ceased husband  :  — a  widow  who  has  property  of 
her  o,wn  brought  by  her  to  her  husband,  and 
settled  on  herself  after  his  decease.       Brande. 

2.  A  title  given  to  a  woman  of  rank  who  sur- 
vives her  husband  to  distinguish  her  from  the 
wife  of  her  husband's  heir  having  the  same 
title.  Brande. 

Catherine  no  more 
Shall  be  called  queen,  but  princess  doivai/er. 
And  widow  to  Prince  Arthur.  Shak. 

DoWC(;ts,  n.  pi.  In  the  language  of  the  chase, 
the  testicles  of  a  hart  or  stag.  B.  Jonson. 

DOVVd,  n.  A  woman's  night-cap.  [N.  Y.]  Bartlett. 

DOVV'by,  n.  [Scot,  dawdio ;  Dut.  tod,  a  rag.  — 
See  Dud.]    An  awkward,  ill-dressed  woman. 

They  dote  on  dowdies  and  deformity.  Dryden. 

DoWDY,  a.  Awkward ;  ill-dressed  ;  —  applied  to 
women.     "  The  dowdy  creature."  Cay. 

DoWdY-Ish,  a.  Like  a  dowdy  ;  ill-dressed.  Byron. 

DOVV'^L,  n.  A  pin  of  wood  f^»  «  —t^a 

or  of  iron  used  in  join-  |  | 

ing  together  two  pieces 


of   timber,   the   pin   in  f    ~ 

onp  nipnp   hpinor   Hrivi»Ti  I 


one  piece  being  driven 

into  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  other.  Britton. 

DoW'^L,  r.  a.  \i.  dowelled  ;  pp.  dowellixo, 
dowelled.]    To  fasten  with  dowels.       Crabb. 

DoW'^R  (diia'^r),  n.  [Gr  <T<5c,  that  which  is  given  ; 
L.  dos,  a  dowry  ;  Low  L.  dotarium,  douarium ; 
Fr.  douaire.] 

1.  Endowment ;  gift. 

I  wonder  by  what  tloirer 
Or  patent  yon  had  power 
From  all  to  ra|>c  a  judgment.  Frithnm. 

2.  That  which  the  wife  brings  to  her  hus- 
band in  marriatfe;  dowry.  Drydcn. 

3.  (Iaiic.)  That  portion,  usually  one  third, 
of  a  man's  lauds  and  tenements  which  his  widow 
is  entitled,  after  his  death,  to  have  and  hold  for 
the  tcnn  of  her  natural  life.  BurriU. 

DOW^RED  (dofl'^rd),  n.  Having  a  dower.   Shak. 

DO\V'?R-Lf,Sf ,  a.  Wanting  a  fortune ;  unpor- 
tioned.     "  Thy  dotcerlrss  daughter."  Shak. 

DoW'^lR-y,  n.    Dower. — See  Dowbr. 


DOvV'LAa,  n.  ["Probably  from  Dourlatu,  a 
town  of  Piciiroy,  formerly  celebrated  for  this 
manufacture."  Skinner.]  A  kind  of  coar»e 
and  strong  linen  fabric.  Shak. 

t  DOVVi.E,  n.  ["  Perhaps  from  wool."  Todd.  - 
Dowle,  or  dole,  or  tleal,  are  but  one  word  diflcr- 
ently  pronounced  and  written,  and  mean  merely 
a  part,  piece,  or  portion.  Tooke.]  A  feather ; 
down.    "One  dowle  that's  to  my  plume."  Sltak. 

Tberw  Is  a  certain  shrll-flsh  in  the  sm.  calkd  piniu.  Ihat 
bears  a  mossy  dowU  or  wool,  wbemir  cl<ith  was  ruun  and 
«n«>dc  Hitt.  „/  Mam.  Aru,  VOL 

DOvVn,  n.  L  put.  dona  ;  Ger.  daune  ;  8w.  dun ; 
Dan.  4f  Icel.  duun.]  The  soft,  fine  feathers  from 
the  breasts  of  birds,  particularly  of  ducks,  geese, 
and  swans.    "  A  pillow  of  down."  Gotcer, 

2.  Fine,  soft  hair. 

On  thy  chin  the  springing  hcarfl  l>egan 

To  spread  a  dnubtftilrfoim,  and  promise  man.        Prior. 

3.  (Hot.)  The  pubescence  or  hairiness  of 
plants  :  — also  the  pappus  or  hairy  crown  of  the 
seed  of  certain  plants,  as  the  thistle.  Maunder. 

4.  Any  thing  that  gives  rei)ose. 

Thou  bosom  softness,  down  of  all  my  care*.      Sotitherm. 

DoWiV,  n.  [A.  S.  dun  ;  Dut.  duin  ;  Ger.  dJlne  ;  Sw. 
dun  ;  It.  duna ;  Fr.  dune ;  Celt,  dune.] 

1.  pi.  Banks  or  elevations  of  sand  formed 
along  the  sea-coast  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
waves  and  the  wind.  /'.  Cyc. 

The  doirw>  having  attained  a  certain  height,  the  wind  haa 
no  longer  the  power  U>  increase  their  elevatioii,  and  tliey  ars 
then  urged  lorward  uijon  llie  land.  7".  CVf. 

2.  A  tract  of  poor,  naked,  hilly  land,  tised 
chiefly  for  pasturing  sheep.    [England.] 

Not  all  the  fleecy  wealth 
That  doth  enrich  those  duiria  it  worth  a  thought 
To  this  my  errand.  Mittom. 

3.  A  road  for  shipping,  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, between  Deal  ana  the  Goodwin  Sands, 
forming  a  place  of  anchorage  for  vessels  of  all 
dimensions,  and  being,  in  time  of  war,  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  the  English  navy.        P.  Cue. 

4.  [down,  the  adverb.]  A  state  of  depression 
or  abasement.     "  Ups  and  downs,"       Qu>  Rev. 

DoWn,  fl.     [From  down,  the  prep.] 

1.  t Downright;  plain;  positive;  absolute. 
"  Her  many  down  denials."  Becm.  if  Fl. 

2.  Downcast ;  dejected ;  as,  *'  A  down  look." 

DOVVn,  prep.  [A.  S.  adun.]  Along  a  descent, 
from  higher  to  lower. 

His  gorv  visage  rfoiro  the  stream  was  sent, 

JJvipn  tlic  swill  Uubrus  to  the  l.rsbian  shore        Miitom, 

UoWN,  ad.  [A.  S.  adun,  adune,  down,  downward. 
— The  past  participle  of  A.  S.  dufian,  to  sink. 
Tooke.] 

1.  In  a  descending  direction ;  tending  from 
higher  to  lower. 

Doum  from  his  head  the  liquid  odor  no.  Vrfdfu. 

2.  On  the  ground,  or  any  flat  surface ;  as, "  lie 
is  lying  ftotm." 

3.  Below  the  visible  horizon.  "  The  moon  is 
down."  Sh<ik. 

4.  Into  disgrace  or  disrepute. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  otgect  in  the  world  than  • 
man  who  has  written  himself  iloim.  Addiiam. 

5.  Into  proper  consistence.  "To  be  boiled 
down  to  a  sapid  fat."  .Arbuthnol. 


Up  and  down,  here  and  there;  ramblinglr. 

'•J 


Forbf. 


DoKH  in  tke  moutk,  dispirited.    [Valvar. 

DOW.N,  interj.  An  exhortation  variously  used  to 
signify  come,  go,  take,  or  throw  down  ;  —  con- 
sidered by  some  as  an  adverb  modifying  a  verb 
understood.  "Iktwti  with  them."  Shak.  "Down 
with  tlie  palace  !  "  Dryden. 
Down,  reason,  then;  vain  rcasuninga.  rather,  dotm,  MOtam, 

t  DOWN,  V.  n.    To  go  down ;  to  descend. 

Prohably  it  wiU    hardly  t/otni  with  any   body  at   flrat 
hearing.  LoHx. 

t  DO\V'N,  r.  a.    To  subdue  ;  to  conquer. 

To  down  proud  hearts  thai  would  not  wllUng  die.  SUnrf. 

DO\Vn,  r.  a.  To  cover  or  line  with  down,  or  with 
fine,  soft  feathers.  Yo%atg. 

D6WN'BE.\R,  r.  a.    To  bear  down.  Clarke. 

D6\VN'-BfiD,  M.    A  bed  of  down.      J/.  Ualifax. 

noV^N'C.^ST,  a.  Bent  down ;  directed  to  the 
ground  ;  dejected.  *'  The  downetut  look  of 
modesty."  Sidney. 
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DOWNCAST 

T  DoWN'CAsT,  n.    Sadness  ;  melancholy  look. 

That  doicncust  of  thine  eye,  Olympias, 

Shows  a  line  sorrow.  Beau.  t(  Fl. 

DoWn'{;d,  a.     Furnished,  or  stuffed,  with  down. 

Their  nest  so  deeply  downed,  aud  built  so  high.      1  oioij/. 

DoWn'FALL,  M.  1.  A  sudden  fall.  "Ea.chdown- 
fall  of  a  flood."  Dryden. 

2.  Fall  from  rank  or  state ;  loss  of  reputa- 
tion ;  ruin ;  destruction. 

We  have  seen  some  hv  tl\c  ways  by  which  they  had  do- 
signed  to  rise  uueoutroUably  to  have  directly  procured  tlieir 
utter  ilowii/alL  liout/i. 

DoWn'fAllen  (diian'aiu),  a.    Ruined;  fallen. 

"  Dovmf alien  clitfs."  Carew. 

tDoWN'-^yVED  (diifin'jlvd),  a.    Hanging  down 

like  the  loose  cincture  which   confines  fetters 

round  the  ankles. 

His  stockings  fouled, 
Ungartered,  and  down-oj/t-'cd  to  his  auklei.  Shak. 

DoWN'hAUL,  V.  a.     (Naut.)  To  pull  down.  Ash. 

D6Wn'H.\UL,  n.     (N^aut.)  A  rope  used  to  haul 

down  jibs,  stay-sails,  and  studding-sails.  Dana. 

DoWn'HEART-5D, a.    Dejected;  spiritless. 
DoWn'IIILL,  n.    Declivity  ;  descent.       Dryden. 

DoWn'HILL,  a.     Declivous;    descending.      "A 

downhill  greensward."  Congreve. 

DoWN'i-N£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  downy.  Booth. 

DoWN'H;SS,  a.     Having  no  down.     Richardson. 

DoWN'-LOOKED  (diiun'lokt),  a.  Appearing  sad ; 
dejected ;  melancholy.  Dryden. 

DoWn'LY-JNG,  o.   1.  About  to  lie  down. /oAnson. 

2.  About  to  be  brought  to  bed,  as  a  woman 

in  travail.  Johnson. 

DOVVn'LY-JNG,  n.  The  time  of  lying  down  or  of 
repose  ;  night ;  bed-time. 

All  tlicse  [servants]  were  daily  attending,  downljriny  and 
and  uprising.  Cavemlish. 

DOWN'RIGIIT  (doan'rit),  a.     1.  Plain  ;  clear  ;  ab- 
solute ;  undisguised.     "  Downright  madness." 
L' Estrange.     "  Downright  atheism."    Rogers. 
2.  Sincere  ;  earnest.      "  Reverend  Cranmer, 
learned  Ridley,  downright  Latimer."        Fuller. 

DoWn'rIghT,  ad.  1.  Straight  or  right  down  ; 
perpendicularly.     "  Cleft  downright."     Butler. 

2.  Completely  ;  without  stopping  short.  "  She 
fell  doicnriqht  into  a  fit."  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Plainly ;  openly ;  unceremoniously.  "  We 
shall  chide  downright."  Shak. 

I- DOV^N'RIGFIT-LY  (diiftn'rlt-le),  ad.  In  plain 
terms  ;  bluntly.  "  They  do  not  downrightly  as- 
sert falsehoods."  Barrow. 

DoWN'RIGHT-NESS,  n.  Honest  or  plain  deal- 
ing ;  honesty.  Todd. 

DoWN'ROP-JNG,  a.  Distilling  downwards.   Shak. 

OoWn^,  n.  pi.    See  Down. 

DOVVn'SETT,  n.  {Iler.)  The  separated  parts  of 
an  ordinary.  Ogilvie. 

DoWn'-ShAre,  n.  A  breast-plough  to  pare  off 
the  turf  on  downs.  Lotulon. 

DoWn'SIT-TING,  n.  A  sitting  down,  or  going  to 
rest;  repose. 

My  downnUina  and  mine  uprising.       Ps.  cxxxix.  2. 

f  d6Wn'STEEP-Y,  a.  Having  a  great  declivity. 
"  A  craggy  and  downsteepy  rock.  Fknio. 

DOVVn'-TROD,  a.    Down-trodden.  Shak. 

DoWN'-TROD-DEN  (diian'trod-dn),  a.  Trodden 
underfoot;  trampled  upon.  '^  The  down-trod- 
den vassals  of  perdition."  Milton. 

DO Wn 'WARD,  a.     1.  Noting  descent. 

With  dowmmrd  force, 
That  drove  the  sand  along,  he  UmV  liis  way.        Dryden. 

2.  Bending ;  arching ;  declivous.  "  The  down- 
ward heaven."  Dryden. 

3.  Desponding;  depressed ;  dejected ;  gloomy. 
"  Downward  thoughts."  Sidney. 

4.  Gravelling ;  stooping  to  baseness.  "  A 
dovmward  appetite."  Dryden. 

DOWN  WARD,    )  fjfi^     jjj  ^   descending  course, 
DovVn'WARD^,  )  whether  of  space,  time,  or  con- 
dition.—  See  Backward. 

I^et  no  dank  Will  mislrnd  you  to  the  heath; 

He  plows  to  draw  you  dincnward  to  your  death.    Collins. 

The  monks  in   those  houses,  aliounding  in  wealth,  and 

living  at  ease  and  in  idlfncss,  did  so  degcnernte  that,  from 

the  twelfth  century  downwurd,  their  reputation  abated  much. 

Burnet. 
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DoWN'WEED,  n.    Cottonweed.  Barret. 

DoWn'Y,  a.  1.  Composed  of  down,  or  finely- 
ciliate'd  filaments.  "Downy  feather."  Shak. 
"  Doicny  wings."  Dryden.  "  Downy  pillow." 
Pope. 

2.  Covered  with,  or  composed  of,  fine,  soft 
hair ;  as,  "  A  downy  cheek  or  face." 

On  each  cheek  the  downy  shade.  ITcrt. 

3.  {Bot.)  Covered  with  pubescence,  or  nap ; 
clothed  with  a  coat  of  soft  and  short  hairs.  Gray. 

4.  Resembling  down  ;  soft ;  light.  Shak. 

DoWrAL,  o.  Relating  to,  composing  or  consti- 
tuting", a  dower.     "  Dowral  gifts."  [ii.]   Potter. 

DOVV'R^SS,  n.  (Laic.)  A  woman  entitled  to 
dower.  Bouvier. 

DoW'RY,  n.    1.  The  portion  or  property  which 
the  wife  brings  her  husband  in  marriage ;  dow- 
er.—Sec  Doweh.  Dryden. 
2.  A  reward  paid  for  a  wife. 
Ask  mc  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift.    Gtn.  xxxiv.  12. 

DoWSE,  V.  a.  [Sw.  daska,  to  strike.  Todd.  —  Dut. 
donsen,  to  strike  with  the  fist  on  the  back.  Skiii- 
ner.]     To  give  a  blow  on  the  face,  [ii.]   Bailey. 

DoWSE,  n.  A  slap  on  the  face.  [Vulgar.]  Smart. 

t  DoWST,  n.     A  stroke  ;  a  dowse. 

How  sweetly  docs  this  fellow  take  his  dowstl     Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

d6x-0-L59'|-CAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  contain- 
ing,'a  doxology.  "  The  three  first  collects  are 
noted  to  be  doxological."  Hooper. 

DOX-OL'O-^IZE,  V.  a.  To  praise  by  using  dox- 
ologies.'    [r.]  Ash. 

DOX-OL'O-^Y  (doks-Sl'o-je),  M.  [Gr.  fioiokoyla  ; 
i(5^a,  praise",  and  ).6yu<.,  a  discourse  ;  Middle  L. 
doxologia  ;  It.  dossologia  ;  Port,  doxologia  ;  Fr. 
dozologie.]  A  form  of  praise  or  glorification  said 
or  sung  in  divine  service,  commonly  at  the  close 
of  a  prayer,  psalm,  or  hymn.  Slillingjleet. 

DOX'  Y,  n.  [Skinner  suggests  Dut.  docken,  to  give 
quickly  ;  Webster,  Sw.  docka,  a  baby,  doll,  or 
plaything.]  A  prostitute  ;  a  loose  wench.    Shak. 

DOY'L^y,  n.    See  Doily. 

DOZE,  V.  n.    [M.  Goth,  dwala,  dull ;  A.  S.  dw(ps, 

dull,  stupid ;   Dut.  dwaas,  dull,  stupid ;    Icel. 

dasast.']     [i.  dozed  ;  pp.  dozing,  dozed.] 

1.  To  slumber ;  to  be  half  asleep  ;  to  sleep 
lightly ;  to  drowse.  "  If  he  happened  to  doze  a 
little,  the  jolly  cobbler  waked  him."  U Estrange. 

2.  To  live  m  a  state  of  drowsiness. 

Now  to  the  banks  where  bards  departed  doze.         Fojje. 

Syn.  — See  Sleep. 

DOZE,  V.  a.     1.  To  spend  in  drowsiness. 

Chicflcss  armies  dozed  out  the  campaign.  Pope. 

2.  To  stupefy  ;  to  dull.     "  He  was  dozed  in 

his  understanding."     [r.]  Clarendon. 

DOZE,  n.    A  light  sleep  ;  a  slumber.  Perry. 

d6z'EN  (duz'zn),  n ;  pi.  dozen  or  dozens.  [L. 
duodccim,  twelve  ;  It.  dozzina  ;  Sp.  docena ;  Fr. 
dovzaine. — Dut.  dozyn;  Ger.  dutzend;  Dan. 
dusin ;  Sw.  d^issin."]     The  number  of  twelve. 

jOES"  It  is  a  noun  plural  of  number,  as  one  dozen, 
ten  dozen.    The  plural  form  dozens  is  rarely  used. 

DOZ'EN  (duz'zn),  a.  Twelve;  twice  six.  "A 
dozen  or  fourteen  gentlewomen."  Shak. 

DOZ'gR,  n.    One  who  dozes.  Smart. 

DO'ZJ-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  dozy  ;  drow- 
siness.    "  A  doziness  in  his  head.  '  Locke. 

DOZ'ING,  n.  Drowsiness;  sluggishness.  "La- 
ziness and  dozing."  Ld,  Chesterjield. 

DO'ZY,  a.    Sleepy  ;  drowsy  ;  sluggish. 


The  yawning  youth,  scarce  half  awake. 
His  lazy  limbs  and  dozy  head  essays  to  raise. 


Dryden. 


DOZ'ZLED  (dBz'zId),  a.  Stupefied;  heavy.  "Be- 
ing dozzlcd  with  fear."  Bp.  Ilacket.  [Obs.  or 
local.]  JIalliwelL 

DRAb,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  (Sr  Dut.  drabhe,  dregs,  lees.] 
A  strumpet ;  a  prostitute.  Shak. 

2.  A  slut ;  a  dirty,  vulgar  woman.  King. 

3.  A  wooden  box,  in  salt  works,  for  holding 
the  salt  taken  out  of  the  boiling  pans.      Crabb. 

DRAb,  n.  [It.  ofra/?;30,  cloth ;  Sp.  ^ra/JO  ;  Yr.drap.'] 
A  thick,  woollen  cloth,  of  a  dun  or  dull  brown 
color,  or  one  resembling  fuller's  earth.       Shak. 


DRACUNCULUS 

DRAB,  v.  n.  To  keep  the  company  of  drabs ;  to 
associate  with  strumpets.  Beau.  ^  FL 

DRAb,  a.  Of  a  dun  color,  like  that  of  fuller's 
earth,  or  of  the  cloth  so  called.  Clarke. 

DRAb'B^R,  n.  One  who  keeps  company  with 
drabs  or  depraved  women.  Massinger. 

DRAb'BjNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  keeps  com- 
pany with  drabs. 

DRAb'BJSH,  a.    Having  the  quality  of  a  drab. 

I  marked  the  draJMsh  sorceress.  Draut. 

DRAB'BLE,  V.  a.  To  draggle  ;  to  trail  upon  the 
wet  ground,  as  the  skirts  of  a  garment.  Hunter. 

DRAB'BLE,  v.  n.  To  fish  for  barbel  with  a  line  put 
through  a  piece  of  lead  :  —  to  draggle.    Clarke. 

DRAb'BH;r,  71.  {Natd.)  A  piece  of  canvas  Laced 
to  the  bonnet  of  a  sail,  to  give  it  more  drop  or 
depth.  Dana. 

DRAB'BUNG,  n.  {Angling.)  A  method  of  catch- 
ing barbels  with  a  line  put  through  a  piece  of 
lead.  London  Eticy. 

DRAb'— c6L-OR,  n.  Dun  color,  or  the  color  of 
fuller's  earth.  Richardson. 

DRAb'-COL-ORED,  a.  Having  the  color  of  ful- 
ler's earth.  "  A  dark,  drab-colored  coat."  Ste7-ne. 

DRAC,  n.  A  malicious  or  tricksomc  demon,  for- 
merly much  dreaded  by  the  country  people  in 
many  parts  of  France.  London  Ency. 

DR^-CM'J^Ji,  n.  [Gr.  SpaKuiva,  a  she-dragon.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  endogenous  plants,  one 
species  of  which,  the  Dracmna  draco,  furnishes 
the  resin  called  dragon's-blood.  Loudon. 

DRA'cAnTH,  n.     Gum-tragacanth.  Booth. 

DRACIIM    (di«m),  n.       [Gr.    &pa^i'i,   ipdaaofini,  to 

f-asp  ;  L.  drachma  ;  It.  dramma;  Sp.  dracma, 
r.  drachmc] 

1.  A  Greek  silver  coin.  —  See  Drachma. 

2.  A  Greek  weipht.  —  See  Drachma. 

3.  In  apothecaries'  weight,  the  eighth  part  of 
an  ounce  ;  a  dram.  —  See  Dram. 

4.  In  avoirdupois  weight,  the  sixteenth  part 
of  an  ounce ;  a  dram.  —  See  Dram. 

DRJeH'Mjl,  71. ;  pi.  DRlfH'MAi;  Eng.  i>rA)sij'- 
MAif.     [Gr.  ^paxA"; ;  L.  drachnm.'] 

1.  A  Greek  coin  of  different  values  ;  a  drachm. 
"  A  drachma,  so  termed,  for  that  it  was  as  much 
as  the  hand  could  gripe."        No7-th's  Phitarch. 

jjEj-Tlie  average  value  of  the  attic  drachma,  from 
the  time  of  Solon  till  that  of  Alexander,  was  %d. 
sterling  ;  the  averajre  value  of  the  ^'^ginetan  drachma 
was  is.  \d.  Z.'Hqr.     Wm.  Smith. 

2.  A  Greek  weight  equal  to  2  dwt.  7  gr.  Troy 
weight ;  a  drachm.  Brande. 

DRA-CI'NA,   }  „,     [Gr.   ipixatva,  a   she-dragon .1 

DRA^'INE,     )  {Chetn.)   The  coloring  matter  of 

dragon's-blood;  draconine.  P.  Cyc. 

DRA '  CO,  n.  [L.]  1.  {Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  small 
saurian  reptiles ;  the  flying  lizard.  Baird. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  Dragon ;  a  constellation  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Hind. 

3.  A  luminous  exhalation  from  marshy 
grounds.  Maundm: 

DRA-c6n'|C,  a.  Relating  to  the  constellation 
Draco,  or  the  Dragon.  Byron. 

DRA-CO'NJNE,  n.  [Gr.  f>p6KMv,  a  dragon  ;  Tu.  dra- 
co.'] The  coloring  matter  of  dragon's-blood ;  — 
called  also  draci7ia,  and  drucitw.  Bra7ide. 

DRA-CON'TJC,  a.  [Caput  draconis,  the  dragon's 
head,  a  name  anciently  given  to  one  of  the 
nodes  of  the  lunar  orbit.]  {Astron.)  Noting  the 
retrograde  motion  of  the  line  of  the  moon's 
nodes,  on  the  ecliptic,  or  the  time  in  whieli  the 
line  of  the  nodes  completes  a  revolution. 6Vai6. 

DRA-CON'T!NE,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a 
dragon.  Souihey. 

DRA-CflJ^'CU-LUS,  n.;  \i\.  nRACVNCVLi.  [L., 
a  little  dragon ;  draco,  a  dragon.] 

1.  (Z^rt^j  The  Guinea  worm  ;  the  Filaria  me- 
dinensis  of  Linnajus ;  —  common  in  liot  coun- 
tries. Van  Der  Iloeren. 

2.  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  flying  lizards. 

I  'an  Der  Iloeven. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  arum,  having  leaf- 
stalks spotted  like  a  serpent's  belly.       Loudon. 
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4.  (fch.)  A  snccics  of  fish  about  ten  inches 

long,  of  a  rcddi-sh-brown  color  above,  and  white 

beneath ;  sordid   dragonet ;  sculpin ;  CaUiotiy- 

mus  dracwiculiis,  YarrelL 

y  1>kAd,  a.    Terrible  ;  formidable ;  dread. 

Whilit  the  (//-ad  danger  doei  l>chind  remaia.      Sptnter. 

t  DRAu,  i.  of  dre(ul.     Feared. 

She  weakly  utarted,  yd  »ho  nuthing  drad.       Spetaer. 

DRAPP,  n.  [A.  S.  dntbbe ;  Dut.  drabbe,  draf, 
droefi  Sw.  dmf;  Gael,  ^f  Ir.  drab/i.]  llefuae ; 
lees ;  dregs ;  any  thing  vile  and  worthless. 
"  Draff  and  husks."  Shak.  '*  Draff  of  servile 
food.''     Milton. 

Worthless ;    draffy, 


drApf'ish,  a 

declarations.' 


"  Dr offish 
Bale. 


DrApP'— sACK,  n.     A  sack  for  containing  draff. 
"  I  lie  as  a  draff-sack  in  my  bed."  Chaucer. 

DRAPP'-TfiB,  n.    A  tub  or  vessel  for  holding 
wash  or  swill  for  pigs.  Ash. 

DRApF'Y,  a.    Worthless;  dreggy.     "The  dregs 
and  di'affy  part."  Beau.  <Sr  Fl. 

DRApt,    n.       [Corrupted    from    draught. — See 
Drai'Ght.I 

1.  Act  of  drawing.  —  See  Duaught. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  drawing  or  selection  of  men  from 
one  corps  to  complete  another: — a  body  of 
men  drawn  from  an  army  or  regiment.  Camphell. 

3.  {Com.)  An  order  by  which  one  person 
draws  on  another  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  ; 
a  check;  a  bill  of  exchange;  —  also  the  money 
drawn  on  a  bill  of  exchange :  —  an  allowance  in 
weighing  commodities.  The  same  name  is 
given,  in  England,  to  an  allowance  made  at  the 
custom-house  on  excisable  goods. 

4.  The  drawing  of  lines  for  a  plan  ;  the  plan 
80  drawn.  —  See  Draight. 

S^  III  other  senses  the  word  retains  its  original 
orthography,  draairht.  —  sseo  DuAUGUT. 


[i.     UllAFTED  ;    pp.    DRAFTING, 


DRApt,    r. 

URAFTKU.] 

1.  ( J/t7.)  To  draw  or  select,  as  men  from  one 
corps  to  complete  another.  Campbell. 

2.  To  detach  or  select,  as  men  from  any  com- 
pany or  society. 

3.  To  prepare,  as  a  writing  for  some  ptir- 
pose  ;  to  draught ;  as,  "  To  draft  resolutions." 

4.  To  draw,  as  a  plan ;  to  delineate ;  to 
draught. 

DRAfts'MAN,  n.     One  who  draws  writings   or 

designs.  —  See  DuAioiiTSMAN. 
DRAg,  v.  a.     [A.  S.  dragan;  Dut.  draa^en;  Ger. 

tragen;  Dan. drage  ;  Hw:  draga;  Gael,  dragh.] 

[t.  dragged;  pp.   DRAGGING,  DRAGGED.] 

1.  To  draw  or  pull  along  by  main  force. 

Which,  like  a  wounded  snake,  dragt  its  slow  length  along. 

J'o/je. 

2.  To  draw  or  pull  over,  as  Avith  a  drag  or  a 
harrow ;  to  harrow.  Clarke. 

DRAG,  V.  n.  1.  To  hang  so  low  as  to  trail  or  be 
drawn  along  on  the  groimd.  Dryden. 

2.  To  linger ;  to  proceed  slowly.  "  He  drag- 
geth  behind  him  in  reasoning."       Sir  T.  More. 

3.  To  fish  with  a  drag.  Clarke. 

DRAg,  n.  1.  A  net  drawn  along  the  bottom  of 
the  water  ;  a  drag-net.  Dryden. 

2.  An  instrument  with  hooks  to  catch  hold  of 
things  under  water.  Walton. 

3.  A  kind  of  car  drawn  by  the  hand.  Moxon. 

4.  An  apparatus  for  retarding  or  stopping  the 
rotation  of  one  wheel  or  several  wheels  of  a 
carriage  in  descending  a  hill.  Clarke. 

5.  A  plank  sledge  for  drawing  stones.  Clarke. 
_  6.  A  machine  for  dredging  docks,  clearing 

rivers,  Ac. 

7.  A  harrow  for  breaking  clods.  Wri'/ht. 

8.  pi.  Floating  pieces  of  timber,  joined  so 
that  they  may  carry  a  load  down  a  river.  Crabb. 

9.  {^aut.)  A  machine  consisting  of  a  sharp, 
square  iron  ring,  encircled  with  a  net ;  —  any 
thing  that  tends  to  retard  a  ship's  progress,  as 
boats  when  towed.  London  Ency. 

DRA-gAn'TINE,  n.  [See  Dracanth.]  A  mu- 
cilage obtained  from  gum-trtigacunth.     Iloblyn. 

DRAg'— BAR,  n.  A  strong  iron  rod,  with  eyeholes 
at  each  end,  connecting  a  locomotive  engine 
and  tender  by  means  of  an  iron  bolt  called  the 
drag-bolt.  Weale. 


DRAo'-BOLT,  n.  A  bolt  serving  to  couple  a  lo- 
comotive engine  and  tender  together,  and  re- 
movable at  pleasure.  Weale. 

DRAg— CHAIN,  n.  A  chain  that  drags  or  is  drawn 
on  the  ground.  Crabb. 

t  DRAGGES,  n.  pi.     Drugs.  Chaucer. 

DRAg'GLE,  v.  a.  [Dim.  of  drag.  —  Gael.  drabhaa.'\ 

f».    DllAOOLF.D  ;  pp.    DUAGULINO,    DHAGOLKD.J 

To  make  dirty  by  drugging  on  the  ground ;  to 
drabble  ;  to  trail. 

He  wore  the  same  gown  Ave  years,  witliout  drayglmg  or 
tearing.  Sicy't. 

DRAg'GLE  (diftg'gl),  f.  n.  To  grow  dirty  by  being 
drawn  along  the  ground ;  to  drabble ;  to  trail. 

Uis  dnignliny  tail  liung  in  the  dirt. 

Which  ou  his  rider  lie  would  dirt.  Jiutlcr. 

DRAg'GLE— TAiL,  n.  A  sluttish  yiovaan.Sherwood. 

DR  Ag'GLE-TAILED,  a.  Draggling  on  the  ground ; 
untidy.  Moor. 

DRAg'— liiNK,  n.     A    link    for    connecting  the 

cranks  of  two  shafts.  Weale. 

DRAg'MAN,  n.   A  fisherman  who  uses  a  drag-net. 

"  The  dragmen  of  Severn."  Hale. 

DRAG'-Nf.T,  n.    A  net  drawn  along  the  bottom 

of  the  water  to  take  fish. 

It  is  not  to  be  cx{>cctcd  that  all  should  be  fish  which  is 

caught  in  a  dray-net.  FitUcr. 

DRAg'O-MAN,  n. ;  pi.  drXg'o-mXit?.  [Turk.iTrt*- 
kt-man  ;  It.  dragomanno  ;  Sp.  draqoman ;  Fr. 
trucheman.']  An  interpreter  in  Turkey  and 
other  Eastern  countries  ;  —  particularly  an  in- 
terpreter attached  to  an  embassy  or  a  consulate 
in  the  Levant.  —  Written  also  drogoman  and 
druggennan.  Drande. 

DRAg'ON,  n.  [Gr.  fsoixiav  ;  L.  draco ;  It.  draaone; 
Sp.  Ar  Fr.  dragon ;  Dut.  draak  ;  Ger.  dracne.] 

1.  A  huge,  fabulous  animal,  celebrated  in  the 
mythology  of  m-.uiy  nations,  and  generally  reiire- 
sented  as  an  enormous  winged  serpent,  tairholt. 

tfff-  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  word  signifies  some- 
times venomous  land  serpents,  and  at  other  times 
large  river  or  sea  fishes,  more  particularly  the  croro- 
dile  and  whale.  In  the  JVew  Testament,  the  word  is 
taken  for  8atan,  tiie  porsonificatiun  of  sin.  In  Chris- 
tian art,  the  dragon  typifies  liotli  sin  and  idolatry.  In 
heraldry,  it  is  borne  in  coats,  crests,  and  supporters. 

Eftsoons  that  drendfiil  drnnon  they  espied 
Where  8trotche<l  he  lay  n|>on  the  sunny  side 
Of  a  great  hill,  himself  like  a  great  hill.  5/<C7uer. 

The  dragon  shalt  tliou  trample  under  fixit.      TV.  xci.  13. 
Thou  breakest  the  heads  of  dragons  in  the  waters. 

7*».  Ixxiv.  la. 

And  the  great  dragon  was  cost  out,  that  old  serpent,  called 

the  devil.  Jiev.  xii. !). 

2.  A  meteor,  in  cold,  marshy  countries,  which 
sometimes  becomes  luminous.  —  See  Draco. 

Night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast.  SAak. 

3.  A  short  musket  hooked  to  a  swivel  attached 
to  a  soldier's  belt,  and  bearing  on  the  muzzle 
the  representation  of  a  dragon's  head,  which 
was  fabled  to  spout  fire.  Fairholt. 

4.  A  fierce,  violent  man  or  woman.  Johnson. 

5.  {Astron.)  An  ancient  constellation  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  —  See  Draco. 

6.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  apetalous  plants  ;  Dra- 
contiurn ;  —  so  called  because  the  stem  is  mot- 
tled like  the  skin  of  a  serpent.  Loudon. 

7.  {Zool.)    A 
kind  of  small,  in- 
offensive    lizard, 
of  the  genus  Dra- 
co, having  an  ex- 
pansion    of    the 
skin  on  each  side 
which     forms      a  Drwso  flmbriatua. 
kind  of  wing,  serving  to  sustain  the  animal  like 
a   parachute,   when   it  leaps    from  branch    to 
branch.  —  Sec  Draco.  Mautider. 

DRAg'QN,  a.     1.  Consisting  of  dragons. 

While  Cynthia  checks  her  rlraqon  yoke 

Gently  by  the  accustomed  i>«k.  Milton. 

2.  Monstrous  ;  frightful,  like  a  dragon. 

The  dragon  womb 
Of  Stycian  darkness.  Mil/tm. 

DHJo-OJV-M-JVE',n.  [Fr.]  Dragoonade.  Seward. 

DRAg'ON-BRAM,  n.  (Arrh.)  A  horizontal  piece 
of  timber  on  which  the  hip  or  angle  rafters  of  a 
roof  pitch.  Brande. 

DRAg'ON-Sss,  n.    A  female  dragon.     Chapman. 

DRAG'QN-ftT,  n.     1.  A  little  dragon.         Spenser. 


2.  {Ich.)  The  English  nnrae  for  a  gcnaa  dl 
fishes  having  the  head  oblong  and  depressed, 
the  eyes  placed  at  the  top  of  the  head  and  rather 
close  together,  and  the  body  sinuutU  and  with- 
out scales;  Culliwiynius. — Sec  DuAct'xcv- 
L18-  YamU, 

DRAg'QN-FIsh,  n.    {IcJi.)  The  dragonct.  Clarke. 

DRAg'9N-PLY,  n.  {Ent.)  A 
ferocious,  neuronterous  in- 
sect, of  the  family  LiljeUtdi' , 
da,  having  large  and  strongly 
reticulated  wings,  and  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  ab- 
domen furnished  with  hooks 
or  peculiar  appendages.  It 
has  extraordinary  powers  of 
flight  and  precision  of  movement.  Batrd. 

DRAg'QX-IsH,  a.     Having  the  fonn  of  a  dragon. 
Sometimes  we  sec  a  cloud  that's  (/mc^niu*.  SMak. 

DRAG'QM-LIKE,  a.  Furious  ;  fiery,  like  a  drag- 
on.    "  He  fights  dragon-like."  >SAa%. 

DRAg'ON'iJ-BLOOD  (drttg'nnz-blud),  n.  A  resin- 
ous substance,  of  a  darJc-bro«-n  or  bright  red 
color,  friable,  and  of  a  shining  fracture.  It  is 
obtained  from  various  plants,  but  mostly  from 
some  palms  of  the  genus  CaUtmiis  ;  used  for  col- 
oring varnishes,  staining  marble,  &c.  Ure. 

DRAG'ON'^f-HfiAD  (drttf'unz-h«d),  n. 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  o^  ornamental  plants,  so 
called  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  the 
flowers;  Dracociphalum.  Crabb. 

2.  {iter.)  The  tawny  color  in  the  escutcheon 
of  sovereign  princes.  Crnbb. 

3.  {Astron.)  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the 
ascending  node  of  the  planets.  —  See  Drag- 
on's-T  ail.  Brunde. 

tS'  The  deviation  of  a  planet  from  tiie  ecliptic,  in 
passing  from  one  node  to  Che  other,  whmiih,  arrordlnx 
to  the  fancy  of  Home,  to  make  a  figure  like  that  of  a 
dragon,  whose  belly  is  where  she  ban  the  greatest  l»t- 
itiide,  the  intersections  representing  tlie  head  and 
tail.     London  Ency. 

DRAg'ON-SIIELL,  n.  {Conch.)  A  species  of  pa- 
tella or  limpet.  AmH, 

DRAG'ON"i^TAIL,n.  {Aatron.)  The  descending 
node  of  a  planet ;  that  point  in  which  the  centre 
of  a  planet  passes  from  the  north  to  the  soutli 
side  of  the  ecliptic  ;  —  usually  indicated  by  the 
symbol  JJ.  —  See  Dragon's-hkau.       Brande. 

DRAG'ON'§UWA'TfR,  n.  A  name  given  to  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  genus  Calia.         Clarke. 

DRAg'ON--TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  palm, 
the  inspissated  juice  of  which  produces  a  red 
powder  resembling  dragon's-blood ;  Dractena 
draco.  Lotidotu 

DR.\-g66n',  n.  [So  called  from  dragon,  the  short 
musket  formerly  used  by  soldiers.  Fairholt.  — 
From  the  Roman  draconarii,  whose  military 
standard  was  the  representation  of  a  dragon, 
Junius.  —  An  appellation  given  to  horsemen, 
perhaps  for  their  rapidity  and  fierceness.  .S/tiit- 
ner.  —  Ger.  /m^/wj,  to c.irrj-.  Johnsoti. — ludra- 
gone ;  Sp.  *  Fr.  dragon.'] 

1.  One  of  a  species  of  cavalry  trained  and 
armed  to  act  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  as 
emergencies  may  require.  Brands. 

2.  t  A  dragoonade.  Bp.  Barlow. 

3.  A  variety  of  pigeon.*  Clarke. 

DR.V-g66n',  r.  a.  [Fr.  dragonner.']  [i.  dra- 
0(>oNEi>;  pp.  dragooning,  dragooned.] 

1.  To  give  up  to  the  rage  of  soldiers.     Prior. 

2.  To  compel  or  subdue  by  ^-ioleut  measures, 
as  by  employing  an  armed  force.  Clarke. 

DRAg-66.\-ADE',  n.  [Ft.  dragonnadeJ]  An  aban- 
donment of  a  place  to  the  tage  of  soldiers. 

It  was  supporteil  by  the  authority  of  a  (treat  kin|t.  an<1  the 
trrmr  of  ill  iisan-,  ami  a  draguutuidc  in  cuncoaioii,  yet  it 
succeeded  ill  in  England.  Bmnmt. 

DR  A-Gd6N'5R, «.  One  of  a  company  of  dragoons. 

Slanninir.  w'th  thrwhundrwl  mTnkrti>ri«, had  (Ulna  anna 
and  beaK-n  their  mcrTe  of  ttrafoamm,  Clanmuun. 


DRAg^'MA.N,  n.  One  who  manages  a  drag.  Head. 

t  DR  A 1 1.,  r.  o.  [Corrupted  from  draggle,  the  dim. 
of  drtig.  Richardson.]  To  trail;  to  draggle. 
"  Drailing  his  sheep-hook  behind  him."  More. 

tDRAII-,  r.  n.     To  draggle;  to  trail. 

If  wr  would  \rvp  our  frannrnt  rkan,  it  U  not  snfllHenI  to 
w««h  it  nnly.  nnIrM  we  have  atao  a  euatiaual  ears  w  kerp  it 


(Voni  ditiiliug  in  the  dirt. 


SumlA. 
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DE  A  IN,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  drehnigean,  to  drain,  to  strain ; 
Todd. — D-rygan,  to  dry  up.  Tooke.  —  L.  traho, 
to  draw ;  Fr.  trainer.    Skitmer.}    [i.  dkained  ; 

pp.  DKAINIXG,  DRAINED.] 

1.  To  draw  off  gradually ;  to  cause  to  run  or 
flow  off. 

The  liquid  ore  he  drained 
Into  fit  moulds  prepared.  Milton. 

The  last  emperor  drained  the  wealth  of  those  countries 
Into  his  own  coffers.  Utin/t. 

2.  To  empty  or  make  dry  by  drawing  gradu- 
ally away ;  to  exhaust ;  to  empty. 

The  royal  babes  a  tawny  wolf  shall  drain.       Drydcn. 

DRAIN,  V.  n.     1.    To  run  or  flow  off  gradually. 

It  [the  meat]  was  then  laid  in  such  n  position  as  to  iwrmit 
the  juices  to  drain  from  it.  Cook. 

2.  To  become  empty  or  dry  by  the  flowing  off 
of  liquor  ;  as,  "  To  let  a  bottle  drain." 

DRAiN,  n.  A  channel  for  water  or  other  liquid  to 
flow  off;  a  watercourse ;  a  sink.  Mortitner. 

DRAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  drained.  Sherwood. 

DRAIN'A(?E,  n.  The  act,  or  the  process,  of  drain- 
ing lands.  Ed.  Rev. 

URAIN'gR,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  drains. 

DRAIN'jNG,  n.  The  act  of  making  drains,  or  of 
drawing  off  water  or  other  liquid.  Bacon. 

DRAIN'LgSS,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  drained  or 
exhausted;  inexhaustible.  Shelley. 

DRAIN'-TRAP,  n.  A  stench-trap. 

DRAKE,  n.  1.  [Perhaps  from  Dut.  <^  Ger.  dreck, 
mud,  because  it  delic;hts  in  mud.  Richardson. 
—  Gael,  drac,  drake.^     The  male  of  the  duck. 

Ye  flsher  herons  watching  eels: 

Ye  duck  and  drake,  wi'  airy  wheels, 

Circling  the  lake.  Sunu>. 

2.  f  [Gr.  SpdxiDv.']    A  small  piece  of  artillery. 

T  sec  the  Are 
Of  sacres,  drakes,  and  basilisks  combined.        Fanshaiv. 

3.  A  species  of  fly; — called  also  drake-fly. 
"  The  drake  will  mount  steeple-height  into  the 
air."  WaUon. 

DRAM,    n.      [Gr.    hpa')QiL{]\     L.  drachma.  —  See 

DUACIIM.] 

1.  In  apothecaries'  weight,  the  eighth  part  of 
an  ounce,  or  sixty  grains,  or  three  scruples. 

2.  In  avoirdupois  weight  the  sixteenth  part 
of  an  ounce. 

3.  A  small  quantity.  "  Any  dram  of  mercy." 
Shak.     "  Drams  of  favor."     Stirling. 

4.  Such  a  quantity  of  spirituous  liquor  as  is 
usually  drunk  at  once.  Swift. 

DRAm,  v.  n.    To  drink  drams.   [Low.]    Johnson, 

DRA'MA,  or  DRAm'A  [dra'm?,  S.  F.;  dri'm?,  P. 
Ja.  K.  Wb.  ;  dra'm^  or  drain'si,  W.  C.  ;  drSiin'?, 
E.  Sm.  ;  dra'm^  or  dr'i'ma,  7J.1,  n.  [Gr.  Spafia, 
io6iD,  to  do,  to  act ;  L.  drama;  It.  dramma  ;  Sp. 
drama ;  Fr.  drame.'] 

1.  A  poem  or  prose  composition  in  which  the 
action  or  narrative  is  not  related,  but  represent- 
ed. The  various  species  of  the  drama  are  trag- 
edy, comedy,  tragi-comedy,  farce,  opera,  and 
burletta. 

The  circumscription  of  time  wherein  the  whole  drama  be- 
gins and  ends  is,  according  to  ancient  rule  and  best  cxiiinplc, 
•   within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  MiUoii. 

2.  Dramatic  literature. 

j8®-  "  The  last  modi  [dram'si]  of  pronouncing  this 
word  is  that  which  was  universally  current  till  within 
these  few  years  ;  but  the  first  [dra'maj  has  insensibly 
stolen  into  use,  as  we  may  observe  from  the  several 
dictionaries  which  have  adopted  it.  Mr.  Sheridan,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Nares,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the 
position  of  the  accent,  pronounce  it  with  the  first  a 
long;  and  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Buclianan  with  the  same 
letter  short.  Mr.  f^cott  gives  both  ways  ;  but,  by  plac- 
ing the  sound  with  tlie  long  a  first,  seems  to  prefer  it. 
The  authorities  are  certainly  on  the  side  I  have  adopt- 
ed ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  with  confidence  asserted 
that  an  Englishman,  who  had  never  heard  the  word 
drama  pronounced,  would  naturally  place  the  accent 
upon  the  first  syllable,  and  pronounce  the  vowel  in 
that  syllable  long  and  slender."    Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  Play. 

DRA-MAt'JC,  )  a.     [Gr.  ^pa^iaTiK6s  ;  L.   dra- 

DRA-mAT'[-CAL,  )  matieus;  It. dramniatico  iSTp. 

drainatico ;   Fr.  dramatique.]     Relating  to,  or 

having  the  form  of,  a  drama ;  represented  by 

action  ;  theatrical. 

Dramatical  effect  is  the  proper  subject  of  the  dramatic  art. 

Braade. 


The  whole  structure  of  that  work  [the  IliadJ  is  dramatic 
and  full  of  action.  J'i>jtc. 

Dramatical  or  representative  poesy  is,  as  it  were,  a  visible 
history!  for  it  sets  out  the  ininge  or  things  as  if  tlicy  were 
present,  and  history  as  if  they  were  past.  Bacon. 

DRA-MAt'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  dramatic  manner  ; 
not  simply  or  naturally ;  affectedly. 

DRAM  'A-  TIS  PER-SO  'JVJE,  n.  pi.  [L.,  the  per- 
sons of  the  drama.']  The  characters  or  persons 
represented  in  a  drama.  Johnson. 

DRAm'A-TIST,  n.     A  writer  of  dramas  or  plays. 

The  only  poet,  modern  or  ancient,  who.  in  the  variety 
of  his  cliaracters,  can  vie  with  Homer,  is  our  great  Knglish 
dramatist.  Beattie. 

DRAM'A-TIZ-A-BLE,  a.  Thatmay  be  dramatized, 
or  adapted  to  scenical  representation.  IVest.  Rev. 

DRAM'A-TTZE,  v.  a.  [{.  DRAMATIZED  ;  pp.  DRAM- 
ATIZING, DRAMATIZED.]  To  adapt  to  scenical 
representation  ;  to  give  to  a  composition  the 
form  of  the  drama.  KnigJit. 

DRAm'A-TUR-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  hpu^ia,  a  play,  and 
ipyov,  work.]  The  science,  or  the  art,  of  dra- 
matic poetry  and  representation.  Brande. 

DRAm'— CUP,  n.  A  cup  or  vessel  to  hold  drams. 
"  To  brandish  a  dram-cup."  Goldsmith. 

DRAm'-DRINK-5R,  n.  One  who  drinks  drams. 
"  Some  tough  dram-drinkei-,  set  up  as  the  devil's 
decoy  to  draw  in  proselytes."         Bp.  Berkeley. 

DRAm'-DRINK-ING,  n.  The  practice  of  drinking 
drams.  Hawkins. 

DRAm'MJNG,  n.  The  act  of  drinking  drams.  Foote. 

DRAnk,  i.  from  drink.    See  Drink. 

DRAnK,  n.  A  name  for  the  wild  oats  which  in- 
fest corn.  Crabb. 

t  DRApe,  v.  n.    1.  [Fr.  draper,  to  clothe.]     To 
make  cloth.      "  The  clothier  might  drape  ac- 
cordingly as  he  might  afl'ord."  Bacon. 
2.  [Fr.  draper,  to  censure.]     To  jeer ;  to  sat- 
irize.                                                             Temple. 

drape,  v.  a.  To  cover  or  ornament  with  cloth 
or  drapery  ;  as,  "  The  hall  was  draped  in  black." 

DRAP'^;R,  n.  [Fr.  drapier.]  One  who  deals  in 
cloth.     "  The  draper  and  mercer."  Howell. 

If  a  piece  of  cloth  in  a  draper's  shop  be  variously  folded,  it 
will  appear  of  differing  colors.  Boyle. 


DRA'P^R-IED    (dra'per-jd),   a. 
drapery. 


Furnished   with 
Sir  G.  Temple. 

DRA'P^R-Y,  n.  [Low L.  draperia ;  It.  drapperia ; 
Fr.  draperie.'] 

1.  Cloth ;  woollen  stuffs.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Cloth-work  ;  the  trade  of  making  cloth. 

He  made  statutes  for  the  maintenance  of  drapei-y.      Bacon. 

3.  Curtains,  hangings,  tapestry,  &c.  Mautider. 

4.  {Sculp.  &  Paint^  The  representation  of 
the  dress  or  clothing  of  the  human  figure. 

It  requires  the  nicest  judgment  to  dispose  the  dranert/,  so 
that  the  folds  shall  have  an  easy  communication,  ami  grace- 
fully follow  each  other  with  such  natural  negligence  as  to 
look  like  the  effect  of  chance,  and  at  the  same  time  show  the 
figure  under  it  to  the  greatest  advantage.         Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

t  DRA'P^T,  n.    Cloth ;  coverlet.  Spenser. 

DRAs'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  fipnartKOi,  efficacious  4  ipnoy,  to 
act ;  It.  (S|  Sp.  drastico  ;  Fr.  drastique.']  {Med.) 
Powerful  ;  active ;  applied  to  purgatives ;  as, 
"  A  drastic  cathartic."  Dunglison. 

DRAs'TICS,  n.pl.  {Med.)  Medicines  which  speed- 
ily and  effectually  purge.  Crabb. 

DRAugh  (dr4f),  n.    Draff.  — See  Draff. 

DRAUGHT  (drift),  n.  [The  past  participle  of  the 
A.  S.  dragan,  to  draugh  (now  written  to  draw), 
draughed,  draitgh'd,  draught.     Richardson.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  or  pulling.  "  Custom 
of  using  oxen  for  all  sorts  of  draught."  Temple. 

2.  Capability  of  being  drawn ;  the  force  or 
power  necessary  to  move  any  thing. 

The  Hertfordshire  whecl-plongh  is  the  best  and  strongest 
for  most  uses,  and  of  the  easist  draught.  Mortimer. 

3.  The  act  of  drinking;  —  the  quantity  of  li- 
quor drunk  at  once  ;  a  potion. 

They  slnng  up  one  of  thei r  hogsheads,  and  I  drank  it  off 
at  a  draught;  which  I  might  well  do,  for  it  did  not  hold  half 
a  pint.  Svnft. 

4.  Any  liquor  drunk,  or  drawn  to  be  drunk. 

'T  is  a  little  thing 
To  give  a  cup  of  water;  yet  its  drnught 
Of  cool  refreshment,  drained  by  fevered  lips. 
May  give  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  frame 


More  exquisite  than  when  ncctarean  juice 

Renews  the  life  of  joy  in  happiest  hours.        Talfourd. 

5.  A  current  of  air  ;  as,  "  To  sit  in  a  draught." 

6.  A  delineation  or  picture  ;  —  particularly  a 
drawing,  or  design  of  any  thing  to  be  construct- 
ed, as  a  house  or  a  vessel.  Anson, 

7.  A  written  sketch  or  outline  ;  delineation. 

I  have,  in  a  short  draught,  given  a  view  of  our  original 
ideas,  from  whence  all  the  rest  are  derived.  Locke. 

8.  That  which  is  drawn  or  taken  by  drawing ; 
as,  "  A  draught  of  fishes." 

9.  A  privy  ;  a  sink ;  a  drain.        Matt.  xv.  17. 

10.  A  stratagem  in  battle ;  a  sudden  and  un- 
expected attack  on  an  enemy. 

1  conceive  the  manner  of  your  handling  of  the  service,  by 
drawing  sudden  draughts  upon  tlie  enemy  when  he  looketn 
not  for  you.  S/jenser. 

11.  {Mil.)  A  drawing  of  forces.  —  See  Draft. 

12.  {Com.)  A  bill  of  exchange.  —  See  Draft. 

13.  {Naut.)  The  depth  to  which  the  lowest 
part  of  a  ship  sinks  in  water ;  the  depth  of  water 
necessary  to  float  a  ship. 

With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty  strength, 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length.    Dryden. 

14.  {Masonry.)  The  chisel-dressing  at  the 
angles  of  stones,  made  to  guide  the  workman  in 
levelling  the  several  surfaces.  Buchanan. 

15.  {Pattern-makitig.)  The  bevel  given  to  the 
parts  of  a  pattern,  that  it  may  be  easily  drawn 
from  the  sand  in  moulding. 

Angle  of  draught,  the  angle  made  by  the  line  of 
draught  with  a  line  upon  the  plane  over  wiiich  a  body 
is  drawn.  —  Draught  of  a  chimney,  the  rate  of  motion 
of  the  ascensional  current  of  heated  air  and  other 
gases  in  a  chimney. —  On  draught,  in  a  state  to  be 
drawn  from  a  cask,  in  distinction  from  the  state  of 
being  bottled  ;  as,  "  To  keep  ale  on  draught." 

DRAUGHT  (drftft),  v.  a.  To  draw  out  or  off;  to 
call  forth.  —  See  Draft.  Addison. 

DRAUGHT  (drift),  a.  1.  Used  for  drawing ;  as, 
"  A  draught  horse." 

2.  Drawn  from  a  cask  in  small  quantities;  as 
"  I>raught  cider."  Ash, 

DRAught'-BOARD,  n.  A  checkered  board  for 
playing  draughts.  Maunder. 

DRAught'-c6m-PASS-5§,  n.  pi.  Compasses 
provided  with  several  movable  points  to  make 
the  finer  lines  in  architecturaldraughts.  Crabb. 

DRAuGHT'-£N-91NE  (drift 'en-jin),  n.  An  en- 
gine used  for  pumping  water.  VVeale, 

DRAuGHT'-HOOK  (drftft'huk),  n.  {Mil.)  A  large 
iron  hook  fixed  on  the  cheek  of  a  gun-carriage, 
there  being  two  on  each  side  ; — used  to  draw 
the  guns  backwards  and  forwards.      Mil.  Diet. 

DRAugHT'-HORSE,  n.  A  strong,  coarse  kind  of 
horse,  suitable  for  the  service  of  a  plou<Th,  a  cart, 
or  other  carriage  of  burden,  as  distniguished 
from  a  saddle-horse.  London  Ency. 

DRAugHT'-HOUSE  (drift'hbus),  n.  A  house  in 
which  filth  is  deposited.  2  Kings  x.  27. 

DRAugHT'-NET  (drSft'net),  n,  A  net  for  catch- 
ing fish.  Drayton, 

DRAUGHTS  (drifts),  n.  pi.     1.  A  kind  of  game 

Elayed  on  a  checkered  board  ;  — in  the  United 
tates  commonly  called  checkers.  Johnson, 

2.  {Med.)  A  mild  vesicatory ;  an  cpispastic  ; 
a  sinapism  ;  as,  "  To  put  draughts  on  the  feet." 

DRAughTS'MAN,  n.     1.  One  who  draws  plead- 
ings, writings,  pictures,  plans,  or  maps.     Todd. 
2.  A  dram-drinker  ;  a  tippler.  Tutler. 

DRAughTS'MAN-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  work  of 
a  draughtsman.  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

t  DRA VE,  i.  from  drive.    Drove.  —  See  Drive. 

DRAW,  V.  a.  [Goth.  <S|  A.  S.  dragan ;  Gael,  dragh. 
—  See    Drag.]       [i.    drew;  pj}.    drawing, 

DRAWN.] 

1.  To  cause  to  move  forward  by  the  applica- 
tion of  force  in  advance ;  to  pull  towards  one  in 
any  direction. 

What  was  set  before  him. 
Which  withotit  help  of  eve  might  be  assayed, — 
To  luavc,  pull,  t/rau',  or  1>reak^r- he  still  performed. 
All  with  incredible,  stupendou^orce.  Milton. 

2.  To  cause  to  come  or  be  directed  towards  a 
person  or  a  thing  ;  to  attract. 

Religion  will  requite  all  the  honor  we  can  do  it  by  the 
blessings  it  will  draw  down  upon  us.  Tillolsoiu 

The  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods, 
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DRAW 

Since  nought  *o  atoekiih,  hard,  and  AiII  of  Tf(9, 

But  mu«lc,  Ibr  the  tliiiv,  duth  change  hia  nature.         Shai. 

Draw  f>ut  with  crc(iiiliMia  dcaire,  and  Irod  at  will 

The  inanlii'St,  rtiiolutvat  l>ireait, 

Aa  the  niOKUutic,  hardvat  iron  drawt.  Milton. 

3.  To  take,  or  let  out ;  as  "  To  draw  wine  from 
a  cask  or  blood  from  the  body." 

4.  To  suck  ;  to  drain. 

He  hath  drawn  thee  dry.  EecL  zUl.  7. 

6.  To  inhale  ;  to  take  into  the  lungs. 

I.  «  prisoner  chained,  scarce  freeiy  draw 

The  air,  imprituned  aiao.  JIUlv/i. 

e.  To  extract ;  to  obtain  ;  to  get. 

Spirit*,  l)y  diatiUationa,  may  l>c  drawn  out  of  vcgetahle 
juicea.  Chevne. 

Several  wita  entered  into  commerce  with  the  £g]g|)tiana, 
and  from  tlium  drrw  the  rudiments  of  sciences.  Temiile, 

7.  To  send  forth ;  to  force  from  the  breast ; 
as,  "To  draw  a  sigh  or  groan." 

8.  To  receive,  procure,  or  take  ;  as,  "  To  draw 
money  from  a  bank,  or  a  prize  in  a  lottery." 


For  thy  three  thousand  diirats  here  ia  aix. 

—  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 

Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  pnrt  a  ducat, 

I  would  not  ilraw  them ;  I  would  have  my  bond. 


Shot. 


9.  To  produce  ;  to  bear ;  as,  "  A  bond  or  note 
draws  interest  from  its  date." 

10.  To  lead,  as  a  motive. 

My  purposea  do  draw  me  much  about.  Shak, 

11.  To  move  gradually  or  stealthily. 

The  licrs  in  wait  draw  thcmsclvea  along.         Judg.  ix.  37. 

Aa  their  people  increased,  they  drew  themsclTes  more 

Weaterly  towards  the  Red  Sea.  Jiaieiyh. 

12.  To  lengthen  ;  to  stretch. 

Ilow  long  her  face  is  rfrnicnl  how  pale  she  looks  t       Shak. 

In  some  similes,  men  tlraw  their  comparisons  into  minute 

particulars  of  no  importance.  Ftltotu 

13.  To  extend  in  length  ;  as,  "  To  draio  a  line 
on  paper  " ;  "  To  draw  a  line  of  circumvallation." 

14.  To  represent  by  lines  dra\vn  upon  any  sur- 
face ;  to  delmeate  with  a  pencil  or  crayon. 

The  emperor,  one  day,  took  up  n  pencil  which  fell  from 
the  hand  of  Titian,  who  was  then  drawiiuj  his  picture;  and, 
n|>on  the  compliment  which  Titian  made  him  on  that  occa- 
lion,  he  said, "  rilian  deserves  to  Iw  served  by  Cxaa.r."Dryden. 

15.  To  represent  by  words  or  in  fancy. 

The  historian  dratcs  so  lively  a  picture  of  the  folliet  and 
Tices  of  that  period,  that  it  is  impogsi>>le  to  read  his  account 
without  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  events  which  he  relates. 

Jleed. 
I  do  arm  myself 
To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time. 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  on  me 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fancy.  l^ak. 

16.  To  deduce ;  to  infer  ;  to  derive ;  as,  "  To 
draw  conclusions." 

17.  To  take  the  bowels  from ;  to  embowel ; 
to  eviscerate.     "  Draw  your  poultry."        Kin;/. 

18.  To  trace  by  scent,  as  a  hound  does.  Coles. 

19.  To  withdraw ;  to  draw  off.  Shak. 

20.  (Com.  8c  Law.)  To  compose  or  vn-ite  ac- 
cording to  a  given  form;  to  draft;  as,  "To 
draw  a  bill  of  exchange." 

Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift.  Shak. 

21.  (iVrtM^)  To  sink  into  the  water ;  to  require 
a  certain  depth  of  water  for  floating ;  as,  "  A 
ship  draws  fifteen  feet  of  water." 

To  draw  a  jib,  (^Jfaut.)  to  Bhift  it  over  the  stay  to 
leeward,  when  it  is  aback.  Dana.  —  To  draw  back, 
to  receive  back,  na  duties  on  goods  for  exportation.  — 
To  draw  in,  to  pull  in  ;  to  contract.  "  Draw  in  tlie 
flowing  reins."  Gay.  -—  To  inveigle  ;  to  entice.  "  It 
was  the  prostitute  faith  of  faitiilcss  miscreants  tliat 
drew  them  in,  and  deceived  them."  South.  —  To  in- 
liale.  Richardson.  —  To  bring  together  ;  to  collect ;  to 
■apply  to  any  purpose  by  distortion  or  violence.  Locke. 

—  To  draw  off,  tii  take  aw.ny  ;  to  withdraw  ;  to  abstract. 
"  It  drairg  men's  minds  off  from  the  bitterness  of  par- 
ty."  .addiion — To  extract  by  distillation.   .Addison. 

—  To  draw  on,  to  occasion  ;  to  cause  ;  as,  "  To  draw 
on  an  enemy's  tire":  —  to  persuade  or  induce  to  fol- 
low :  —  (^Com.)  to  demand  payment  by  an  order,  clieck, 
or  draft. —  To  draw  out,  to  protract ;  to  lengthen. 

Notes  with  many  a  winding  Imut 

Of  linked  sweetueaa  long  drawn  out.  Milton. 

^To  extend  or  spread  by  lieating  or  hammering;  as, 

••  To  draw  nut  a  piece  of  iron  "  :  —  to  draw  off: to 

pump  out,  or  obtain  by  questioning;    to  call  or  bring 

forth:  —  (Mil.)  to  call  forth  soldiers  in  battle  array. 

To  draw  over,  to  entice  from  a  party.  "  .^ome  might 
be  brought  into  his  interests  by  money,  others  drawn 
overhy  fear."  Mduon.  —  To  raise  in  a  still.  Bou'e.^ 

—  To  draw  the  curtuin,  to  pull  it  aside,  or  slide  it  hacK  ; 
also,  to  close  or  spread  it.  "  nrawing  the  curtain, 
that  the  candle  might  not  complain  of  her  hlusliing." 
Sidney.—  To  draw  together,  to  collect  or  bring  tngetli- 

*"' To  draw  up,  to  elevate  ;  to  raise : —  to  compose 

or  write  with  care,  and  in  due  form  :  —  (MU.)  to  array 
in  order  of  battle. 

DRAW,  r.  n.     1.  To  pull  any  thing.     "  A  heifer 
which  hath  not  drawn  in  the  yoke."  DeiU.  xxi.  3. 
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2.  To  be  diminished ;  to  shrink  ;  to  contract. 
I  have  not  yet  found  certainly  that  the  water  Itself,  by 

mixture  of  oahva  or  dust,  will  ahruik  or  draw  into  leas  riMim. 

Jiacon. 

3.  To  go  or  come;  to  move  in  any  direction. 
They  returned  to  the  camp  where  the  king  was,  and  the 

Beotch  drew  a  little  bock  to  a  more  convvuieut  pout  for  their 
reaidence.  tlarrndon. 

4.  {Xaut.)  To  be  filled  by  the  wind.  "  A  sail 
draws  when  it  is  filled  by  the  wind."         Dana. 

5.  To  pull  out  or  unsheathe  a  sword. 

Again,  again,  and  nearl 
Beat  draw,  and  aland  ui>on  our  guard.  Milton. 

6.  To  practise  the  art  of  delineation.     Locke. 

7.  To  excite  inflammution,  or  produce  a  se- 
rous or  puriform  discharge,  by  means  of  exter- 
nal applications  to  the  skin.  lloblyn. 

To  draw  back,  to  retire  ;   to  retreat ;   to  withdraw : 

—  to  ajmstntize  ;  to  abandon  the  faith,  Heb.  x.  '.\6. — 
To  draw  near,  or  nigh,  to  come  near ;  to  approach. 
"  It  is  good  for  nie  to  draw  near  to  Goid."  Pg.  Ixxiii. 
28.  "  Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to 
you."  Jos.  iv.  8.  —  To  draw  off,  to  move  away  ;  to 
withdraw.  Collier.  —  To  draw  on,  to  advance  ;  to 
approach. 

The  fatal  day  draws  on  when  I  mnat  fall.        Dryden. 

—  (Com.)  To  direct  apersou  to  pay  money  by  a  draff  or 
bill  of  exchange  ;  as,  "  I  have  drawn  on  him  for  the 
whole  amoimt." — To  draw  out,  to  take  or  let  out, 
as  liquor  from  a  cask.  John  ii.  8:  —  to  depart;  to 
retire.  Ei.  xii.  21. —  To  draw  up,  (Md.)  la  form  in 
battle  array.  "The  I^rd  Bernard,  with  the  king's 
troops,  seeing  there  was  no  enemy  left  ou  that  side, 
drew  up  in  a  largo  field  opposite  to  the  bridge."  Clar- 
endon. 

tSf  "  To  draw  retains,  through  all  its  varieties  of 
use,  some  shade  of  its  original  meaning,  to  pu//.  It 
expresses  an  action  gradual,  or  continuous,  arrd  lei- 
surely. Thus,  we  forge  a  sword  by  blows,  hut  we  draw 
it  in  a  continued  line.  Wo  pour  liquor  quick,  hut  we 
draw  it  in  a  continued  stream.  We  force  compliance 
by  threats,  but  we  draw  it  by  gradual  prevalence.  We 
write  a  letter  with  whatever  haste,  but  we  draw  a  bill 
with  slow  scrupulosity."  Johnson. 

DIlAw,  M.  1.  The  act  of  drawing;  di&nght. Heath, 

2.  A  lot  or  chance  drawn.  Johnson. 

3.  That  part  of  a  bridge  which  is  made  to  be 
drawn  up  or  aside. 

DEAw'A-BLE,    a.      Capable    of   being    drawn. 

More. 

DRAw'bAck,  n.  1.  Any  loss  of  advantage ;  any 
thing  that  deducts  from  a  step  gained.  Maunder. 
2.  (Com.)  Any  sum  of  money  paid  back; 
especially  an  allowance  made  by  government  to 
merchants  on  the  re<»xportation  of  certain  im- 
ported goods  tipon  which  duties  have  been  paid : 
—  also  a  repayment  or  remission  of  a  duty  laid 
on  any  article  produced  in  a  country,  and  suita- 
ble for  the  foreign  market,  when  such  article  is 
entered  for  exportation.      Bouvier.    A.  Smith. 

DRAW'BRTd^E,  n.     A 

bridge  which  may  be 
raised,  lowered,  or 
drawn  aside,  so  as  to 
hinder  or  admit  com- 
munication at  pleas- 
ure. Carew. 

Modem  drawbridge*  to 
locks  and  docks  are  usually 
made  to  open  and  shut  hori- 
zontally, liritton. 

DRAw'cAN-SIR,  n.  [The 
name  of  a  character  in 
"  The  Rehearsal."]  A 
blustering  bully  ;  a 
braggadocio.  Addison. 


Drawbridge  ofa  castle. 


DRAW'COT,  n.     A  single  cut  with  a  knife. 
DRAw-KE',  n.    One  to  whom  a  bill  of  exchange 
is  addressed,  or  on  whom  it  is  drawn.     Burrill. 

DRAw'^R,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  draws. 

2.  One  who  draws  a  bill  of  exchange,  or 
draft ;  —  correlative  of  drawee,  Burrill. 

3.  A  box  in  a  bureau,  case,  or  table,  made  to 
be  drawn  out  at  pleasure.  Locke, 

DRAw'5R§,  n.  pi.    A  close-fitting  under  ganment 
-    for  the  lower  limbs.  Johnson. 

DR.VW'GE.AR,  n.    A  harness  adapted  to  draught- 
horses,  &c.  Crabb. 

DRAw'ING,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  draws. 

2.  {Fine  .4rts.)  The  art  of  representing  any 
object  by  means  of  lines  ciretimsrribing  its 
boundaries ;  the  art  of  pictorial  representntion, 
in  contradistinction  to  painting,  the  one  delin- 
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eating  by  the  pencil  or  crayon,  the  other  by  th« 
bnish:  —  a  picture  made  by  drawing.   FairhoU. 

3.  The  diittribution  ofa  lottery. 

4.  In  vportiiig,  beating  the  btubes,  &c.,  aftet 
a  fox.  Crabb. 

DRAw'ING-K.NIFE  (-niO,  n.  1.  (Carp.)  A  tool 
used  to  make  an  incision  in  the  «urf;ire  of  wood 
along  the  path  which  a  saw  is  to  follnw.  O/ilrie. 
2.  A  tool  hax-ing  a  long  blade  and  twe»  han- 
dles, used  by  coopers  for  shaving  hoops;  a 
shave. 

DRAw'ING-MAS'T^B,  n.  A  teacher  of  the  art 
of  drawmg.  Smart. 

DRAw'|NG-P£n,  n,  A  pen  used  by  survey or«, 
architects,  &c.,  in  drawmg  lines.  Ath. 

DRAW'ING-RddM,  n.  L  A  room  for  the  recep- 
tion of  company,  or  into  which  the  company 
retire  from  the  dining-table ;  a  withdrawing- 
room.  Pope. 

2.  The  company  invited  to,  or  assembled  in, 
a  drawing-room.  Johnson. 

DRAw'JNG-SLAte,  n.  A  fine-grained  soft  stone, 
allied  to  clay,  slate,  or  argillite,  a  rock  along 
with  which  it  always  occurs ;  —  sometimes 
called  black  chalk,  and  used  in  marking  or  in 
crayon-drawing.  O/ilrie. 

DRAwL,  v.  n.  [Dim.  ot  draw,  or  a  corruption  of 
dragyle.  Richardson, — l)ut.  draalen,  to  lin- 
ger. Todd.^  [«.  UKAWLEI) ;  pp.  duawli.no, 
URAWLEi).]  To  Utter  any  thing  in  a  slow, 
tedious  manner;  to  draw  out  *he  words,  or 
speak  in  a  slow,  lingering  tone. 

Then  mount  the  clerks,  and  in  one  lazy  tone 
Through  the  long,  heavy  page  drawl  on.  Pof*. 

DRAWL,  V.  a.  To  drag  out  in  a  tiresome  manner. 

Thus,  air,  does  she  constantly  drawl  out  her  time,  without 
either  profit  or  satisfitction.  Jdirr 

DRAwl,  n.    A  tiresome,  lingering  tone  of  Toice. 

The  modes  of  grief  are  not  included  all 

In  the  white  liandkerchief  and  mournful  drawl.      Uopd. 

t  DRAw'-LAtcH,  n.    A  thief  or  robber.  BurrilL 

DRAwl'ING,  p.  a.     1.   Uttering  in  a  slow,  pro- 
tracted, or  dilatory  manner. 
2.  Frolix ;  tedious. 

Obaerve  the  effect  of  argumentation  in  poetry:  we  hsve  too 
much  of  it  in  Milton:  it  transforms  the  noblest  thoughts  into 
drawling  inferences,  and  the  moat  beautiful  langnoar  inio 
proac.  jMarie. 

DRAWL'JNG-NftSS,  n.  A  protracted  manner  of 
speaking,     [u.]  Bailry, 

DRAw'— lInk,  n.  A  contrivance  for  linking  or 
securing  together  the  several  carriages  of  a  rail- 
way-train. Buchanan- 

DR A WN,  p.  a.     [From  draw.  -—  See  Draw.] 

1.  Pulled  ;  dragged. 

2.  Equal ;  where  neither  party  gains  the  vie- 
torv.     '*  A  drawn  game."  Addison. 

i.  Melted  ;  as,  "  Drawn  butter." 

4.  Eviscerated.     "  Drawn  fox."  Shak. 

DRAwN'-BAT-TLE,  n.  (.Vi7.)  A  battle  in  which 
both  parties  claim  the  victory,  or  retire  upon 
equal  terms.  CampOeli. 

DRAw'-N6t,  n.  A  net  for  catching  the  larger 
sort  of  birds,  made  with  wide  meshes.       Crabb. 

DRAw'-PLAtK,  n.  A  steel  plate  havinft  a  gra- 
dation of  conical  holes,  throujjh  which  wires  are 
drawn  to  be  reduced  and  elongated.  Craig. 

DRA  W'-W£LL,  n.  A  deep  well  from  which  water 
is  drawn  with  a  long  cord  or  polv.  Grtw. 

DRAY,  n.  [A.  S.  drage;  dragon,  to  draw.  —  L. 
traha.'] 

1.  A  sled  without  wheels  ;  a  drag.        Barret 

2.  A  carriage  with  low,  heavy  wheels.  "  A 
brewer's  drag."  Richardson. 

3.  A  squirrel's  nest; — written  also  drrg. 
"  Climbed  like  a  squirrel  to  his  dray."  Cowper. 

DRA  Y'A^E,  n.  Use  of  a  dray,  or  a  charge  for  the 
use  of  a  dray.  Hunter. 

DHAY'-CART,  n,  A  cart  with  low,  heavy  wheels, 
for  drawing  heavy  loads ;  a  dray.  Additon. 

DR.\Y'-H5RSE,  n.  A  horse  used  for  drawing  a 
dray.  Taticr. 

DRAY'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  draymrx.  A  man  whose 
business  it  is  to  drive  a  dray.  Ltullow. 
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DEAY'-PLotyGH  (-plsa),  n.  An  ancient  sort  of 
plough.  Mortiiner. 

+  DRAZ'EL  (drSz'zl),  n.  [Perhaps  corrupted  from 
drossel,  the  scum  or  dross  of  human  nature  ;  or 
from  the  Fr.  droksse,  a  strumpet.  Joh7iso7i.] 
A  slut ;  a  dirty  woman.  Hudibras. 

DREAD  (dred),  n.     [A,  S.  dr/sdJ} 

1.  Great  and  continuing  fear  ;  terror  ;  dismay. 

Was  ever  any  wicked  man  free  from  the  stings  of  a  guilty 
eonsuicn-ie,  from  the  secret  drecui  of  divine  displeasure,  and 
of  the    engonnce  of  another  world?  Tillotson. 

2.  Awe  ;  fear  mingled  with  reverence. 

The  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you,  shall  be  upon  every 
beast  of  the  earth.  Oc»-  ix.  2. 

3.  The  cause  of  great  fear ;  the  person  or 
thing  dreaded. 

Sanctify  the  Lord  of  Hosts  himself,  and  let  him  be  your 
frar,  and  let  hira  be  your  dread.  laa.  viii.  13. 

4.  Dreadfulness ;  terribleness. 

In  what  martial  equipage 
They  issue  forth,  steel  tows  and  shafts  their  arms, 
Of  equal  dread  in  fight  or  in  pursuit.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Dreadis  a  degree  of  permanent  fear;  an 
habitual  and  painful  apprehension  of  some  tremen- 
dous event.  Cogan. 

DREAD,  a.    1.  Terrible  ;  frightful ;  dreadful. 

Return,  Alpheus;  the  dread  voice  is  past.  Milton. 

2.  Awful ;  venerable  in  the  highest  degree. 
"  Thy  dread  tribunal."  Milton. 

DREAD  (drgd),  v.  a.  [i.  nREAPEi) ;  pp.  dread- 
INR,  DREADED.]  To  regard  with  great  and  con- 
tinuing fear ;  to  fear  in  an  excessive  degree. 

I  dread  Bim  not,  nor  all  his  giant  brood. 

Though  fame  divulge  him  father  of  live  sons, 

All  of  gigantic  size,  Goliath  chiefl  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Apprehend. 

DREAD,  V.  n.    To  be  in  great  fear. 

Be  strong  and  of  good  courage;  dread  not,  nor  be  dis- 
mayed. J  Chron.  xxii.  13. 

DREAD' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  dreaded  or  feared. 
[r.]      "  Calendar  of  Shepherds. 

DREAD'-BOLT-5D,  a.  Having  a  dreadful  bolt. 
"  The  deep  dread-bolted  thunder."  Shak. 

DREAD'gR,  n.  One  who  dreads.  "  I  have  suspend- 
ed ..  .  pity  towards  the  great  dreader."    Swift. 

DRKAD'FUL,  a.  1.  f  Full  of  dread ;  feeling  dread. 
"  Dreadful  of  danger."  Spenser. 

2.  Impressing  or  exciting  dread;  terrible; 
formidable  ;  direful ;  horrible  ;  tremendous. 

If,  by  our  dreadful  compact,  he  must  fall, 
I  will  not  smite  him  with  my  coward  thought. 
Winging  a  distant  arm;  I  will  confront  him.     Talfourd. 

3.  Awe-inspiring;  awful ;  venerable.  "How 
dreadful  is  this  place  !  "  Gen.  xxviii.  17. 

Syn. —  See  Fearful,  Formidable. 

DREAD'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  dreadful  manner, 

DREAD'Fi}L-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dread- 
ful ;  terribleness.  "  Dreadfulness  of  the  great 
judgment."  tidal. 

DRfiAD'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  dreading  manner. 

Mistrustfully  he  trusteth,  and 

He  dreadingly  did  dare.  Warner. 

DREAD'L^SS,  a.    Fearless  ;  intrepid. 

All  night  the  dreadless  angel,  unpursucd. 

Through  heaven's  wide  champaign  held  his  way.  Milton. 

DREAD'L^SS-NfiSS,  n.  Fearlessness.        Sidney. 

DRfiAD'NAUGHT  (drSd'nawt"),  n.  1.  A  thick  cloth 
\nth.  a  long  pile ;  fearnought.  W.  Ency. 

2.  A  garment  made  of  the  cloth  so  called. 

DREAM  (drEm),  n.  [Dut.  droom ;  Ger.  traum ; 
Dan.  iSf  Sw.  drum.  —  Celt,  dreni,  a  nocturnal  vis- 
ion. Ihre.  —  By  metathesis  from  L.  c^orwiVe,  to 
sleep.     Skinner.  —  Slav,  dremate.'] 

1.  A  series  of  thoughts,  or  a  train  of  ideas, 
which  occupy  the  mind,  or  those  imaginary 
transactions  in  which  it  is  engaged  during  sleep. 

I  had  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream.  Bpron. 

The  records  of  history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  abound 
in  instances  of  dreams  which  it  is  impossible  to  account  for 
on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  ot  a  supernatural  inter- 
position. Brande. 

2.  A  revery ;  an  idle  fancy  ;  a  wild  conceit ;  a 
groundless  notion ;  a  vain  anticipation  of  the 
future. 

Syn.  —  Dreams  are  commonly  exercises  of  the  mind 
in  sleep ;  reveries  and  idle  fancies,  in  wakeful  hours. 
—  See  Vision. 

DREAM  (drSm),  v.  n.    [*'.  DREAMED,  DREAMT ;7Jp. 

DREAMING,  DREAMED,  DREAMT.] 


1.  To  have  a  scries  of  thoughts,  or  train  of 
ideas,  pass  through  the  mind  in  sleep. 

I  this  night 
(Such  night  till  this  I  never  passed)  have  dreamed, 
if  dreamed,  not,  as  I  oft  am  wont,  of  thee. 
Works  of  day  past,  or  morrow's  next  design, 
But  of  ottence  and  trouble  which  my  mind 
Knew  never  till  this  irksome  night.  Milton. 

2.  To  think  ;  to  imagine  ;  to  have  a  notion. 

He  [the  country  parson]  is  not  witty,  or  learned,  or  ■elo- 
quent, nut  holy  —  a  character  Hermogcnes  never  dreamed  of, 
and  therefore  he  could  give  no  precepts  thereot.         llerljcrt. 

DREA.M,  V.  a.    1.  To  see  or  to  fancy  in  a  dream. 


At  length  in  sleep  their  bodies  they  compose. 
And  ih-eamt  the  future  fight,  and  early  rose 
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And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream. 

2.  To  spend  idly  or  vainly ;  to  whUs  away 


Why  does  Anthony  dream  out  his  houro, 
■  ad  ti 


Dryden. 


And  tempts  not  fortune  for  a  nob'e  day. 

DREAM'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  daearas. 

2.  An  idle,  fanciful  man ;  a  visionary.  Shak. 

DREAM'5R-y,  n.     The  practice  or  the  habit  of 
dreaming  or  musmg.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  DREAM'FUL,  u,.  Fall  of  dreams  ;  dreamy.  "  The 
dreamful  fancy."  Mic/cel. 

DREAM'I-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  dreamy,-  or 
full  of  dreams.  Ed.  Rev. 

DRE.'\M''^iVG,   n.     The  act  of   one  who  dreams. 
"  The  remembrance  of  our  dreandngs."   Watts. 

DREAM'iiVG-LY,  a<f.    In  a  dreamy  manner.  "We 
dreamingly  affirm."  Cndworth. 

DREAM'-LAND,  n.     The  land  of  dreams  ;  —  an 
imaginary  region.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

DREAM'LgSS,  a.    Free  from  dreams. 

Deep  and  dreamless  have  my  slumbers  been.      Talfmtrd. 

DREAM'L?SS-Ly,  ad.     In  a  dreamless  manner. 

DREAMT,  i.  &  p.  from  dream.   Often  used  instead 
of  dreamed.  —  See  Dream.  Qu.  Rev. 

DREAM'Y,  a.    Relating  to,  or  full  of,  dreams. 

That  fine  and  dreamy  sleep 
When  Fancy,  ever  the  mother  of  deep  truth. 
Breathes  her  dim  oracles  on  the  soul  of  youth.  B.  W.  Procter. 

DREAR  (il"^^'))   ^'     [-A^-  S-  dreorig ;  Dut.  droerig, 
dreary  .J     Mournful ;  dismal ;   gloomy  ;  dreary. 

Forests  and  enchantments  drear. 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.       Milton. 

t  DREAR,  n.    Dread ;  terror. 

The  hoarse  night-raven,  trump  of  doleful  drear,    Spenser. 

fDREAR'l-HEAD,  w.  Horror;  dismalness.  "Hid- 
eous shape  of  drearihead."  Spenser. 

DREAR'I-HOOD  (-hfid),  n.     Dreariness.        More. 

DREAR'J-LY,  ad.    In  a  di'eary  manner  ;  dismally. 

fDREAR'j-MENT,  n.  Dismalness  ;  dread;  terror. 

Enrolled  in  flames  and  mouldering  dreariment.     Spenser. 

DREAR'I-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  dreary. 

Passing  on  through  the  dreariness  of  solitude,  we  found  a 
party  of  soldiers  from  the  fort  working  on  the  road,  under 
the  suiKirintendencc  of  a  sergeant.  Johnson. 

DREAR'Y  (drer'e),  a.     [A.  S.  dreorig ;  Dut.  droe- 
rig.']    iDrear ;  gloomy  ;   dismal ;  horrid. 

Milton. 


Through  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 
They  passed  o  er  many  a  region  dolorous. 


DREDGE,  n.    1.  [A.  S.  drfcge.  —  See  Drag.]    A 
net  or  drag  for  taking  oysters. 

For  oysters  they  have  a  peculiar  dredge,  which  is  a  thick, 
strong  net,  fastened  to  three  spills  of  iron,  and  drawn  at  the 
boat's  stem,  gathering  whatsoever  itmeeteth  lying  in  the  bot- 
tom of  tlie  water.  Cateiv. 

2.  A  machine  for  clearing  canals  and  rivers ; 
a  dredging-machine.  Clarke. 

3.  [See  Dregs.]  A  mixture  of  oats  and  barley 
sown  together.  Grose. 

DRED<?E,   V.   a.        [^■.   DREDGED  ;    pp.   DREDGING, 
DREDGED.] 

1.  To  gather,  or  take,  with  a  dredge.    Carew. 

2.  To  remove,  as  sand  and  mud  from  the 
beds  of  rivers,  harbors,  &c.,  with  a  dredging- 
machine. 

3.  To  scatter  flour  on  any  thing  roasting. 
"  Dredge  you  a  dish  of  plovers."       Beau.  §  Fl. 

DREDQtE'-BOX,  n.    A  box  used  for  dredging  or 
scattering  flour ;  a  drcdging-box.  Clarke. 

DRED^tE'MAN,  n.     One  who  fishes  for  oysters 
with  a  dredge.  Crahb. 

DRED^'^R,  n.   1.  One  who  fishes  for  oysters  with 
a  dredge  ;  a  dredgeman.  Sprat. 


2.  A  sort  o'  open  barge  used  in  removing 
sand,  silt,  •Src^  from  the  beds  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors ;  a  dredging-machine.  Clarke. 

3.  A  ^ox  to  dredge  meat  with ;  a  dredging- 
box  ;  a  dredge-box.  Ash. 

DRED'^'ING-BOX,  n.  A  box  used  for  dredging 
or  scattering  flour ;  a  dredge-box.    Richardson. 

DRED^'jNG-MA-giliNE',  n.  A  machine  for  tak- 
ing up  dirt  from  the  bottom  of  mines,  rivers, 
ranals,  harbors,  docks,  &c.  Brande. 

BREE,  a.   Long ;  tedious.  [North  of  Eng.]  Todd. 

t  DREE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  dreogan.]  To  suffer ;  to 
endure.  Ray. 

DREG'r.J-NESS,  n.  Fulness  of  dregs  or  lees; 
feculence.  Johnson. 

DREG'fiJSH,  a.  Foul  with  dregs  or  lees ;  feculent ; 
dreggy.     "  Dreggish  liquor."  Harvey. 

DREG'GY,  a.  Containing,  or  consisting  of,  dregs 
or  lees  ;  muddy  ;  feculent.  Boyle. 

DREG^,  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  dresten;  or  drosen  ;  dreosan, 
or  drcoran,  to  fall ;  applied  to  that  which  falls, 
sinks,  or  settles  to  the  bottom.  IVachter. — Dut. 
drck,  dirt ;  droessem,  dregs  ;  Ger.  dreck,  dirt ; 
druse,  dregs  ;  Dan.  drank,  dregs  ;  Sw.  driigg 
—  Gr.  rpti^] 

1.  That  which  remains  after  draining ;  sedi- 
ment, lees,  or  grounds  of  liquor ;  feculence. 
[The  singular  form  of  this  word  occurs  in  Shak. 
and  Burnet,  but  is  not  now  in  use.] 

What  too  curious  dreg  espies  my  sweet  lady  in  the  foun- 
tain of  our  lovei'    Shak.  —  This  dreg  of  time,    liurnct. 

2.  Any  worthless  matter  ;  dross  ;  refuse  ; 
scum  ;  recrement ;  offscourings. 

After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  partisans  of  the  Stuarts, 

in  conjunction  with  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  clamored  for 

the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family.  J.  A.  St.  John, 

The  dregs  and  refuse  of  life.  Rogers. 

Syn. —  Dregs  and  lees  are  what  remain  when  the 
liquor  is  drawn  off;  sediment  is  that  which  subsides 
to  the  bottom.  Dregs  or  lees  of  wine  ;  sediment  o{ 
water  ;  dross  from  metals  ;  recrement  of  the  blood  or 
of  ores;  scum  from  the  surface  of  liquors;  refuse  ot 
timber  or  of  the  people. 


t  DREIN  (dran),  V.  n.    To  drain. 


Congreve. 


DRENCH,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  drencan,  to  give  to  drink  ; 
adreiican,  to  drown,  plunge,  or  overwhelm ; 
Dut.  drenken,  to  give  to  drink,  to  soak ;  Ger. 
trUnken ;    Sw.   drUnka.]      \i.  drenched  ;  pp. 

DRENCHING,  DRENCHED.] 

1.  t  To  drovra.  Wickliffe. 

2.  To  wet  thoroughly .  to  soak  ;  to  steep ;  to 
saturate  with  water  or  other  liquid. 

Sucli  flowers  as  no  dew  drenches.  CamjAiell. 

A  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  !)c,  in 

fraternal  blood.  D.  Webster. 

3.  To  bathe,  or  bedew,  with  any  liquid  that 
causes  sleep. 

Let  Eve  (for  I  have  drenched  her  eyes) 
Here  sleep  below.  Milton. 

4.  To  physic  violently ;  to  purge.    Mortimer. 

DRENCH,  n.  1.  Any  thing  drunk,  or  given  to 
be  drunk  ;  —  particularly  a  liquid  potion  or  dose 
of  medicine. 

Let  such  bethink  them  if  the  sleepy  drench 

Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumb  not  still,  Milton. 

Their  counsels  are  more  like  a rfrencA,  that  must  be  poured 

down,  than  a  draught  which  must  be  leisurely  drank,  if  I 

liked  it.  King  Charles. 

2.  A  drain,  or  channel.  Todd. 

3.  (Law.)  A  species  of  tenant  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book.  Burrill. 

DR£NCn'?R,  n.    One  who  drenches. 

DRENCH 'ING,  n.    The  act  of  wetting ;  a  soaking. 
Mine  is  the  drenching  in  the  sea  so  wan.  Chaucer. 

t  DRENG'A^E,  n.  The  tenure  by  which  the 
drenches  held  their  lands.  Burrill. 

t  DRBNT,  p.  Drenched  ;  drowned  ;  —  written  al- 
so dreint.  Spenser. 

DRESS,  V.  a.  [L.  dirigo,  to  direct,  to  put  right  or 
straight.  —  It.  drizzare ;  Sp.  enderezar,  to  raise, 
to  erect. —  Fr.  dresser,  to  make  straight.]     \i. 

DRESSED  ;    pp.     DRESSING,  DRESSED.  —  DRBST 

is  often  used.] 

1.  t  To  put  right  or  straight. 

At  all  times  thou  shalt  bless  God,  and  pray  him  to  dre\. 
thy  ways.  Chancer. 

2.  t  To  address ;  to  direct  one's  self. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U.  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  Xj,  Y,  short;   A,  jg,  I,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAST,  FAIX  :   H^IR,  HER; 
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But  to  OriMlde  again  I  will  m«  Jreu.  Chaue„. 

8.  To  set  or  put  in  order  ;  to  take  care  of. 
And  tho  lx>rd  Uod  took  the  man  and  put  liim  into  tlic 
garden  of  Eden,  to  drria  It  and  to  kuep  It.  Ueit.  11.  H. 

4.  To  cover  with  medicaments,  as  a  wound. 

In  time  of  my  lickueH,  another  chlrurgeon  dnued  her. 

Morliiiter. 

5.  To  prepare  for  any  purpose ;  to  fit  for 
ready  use. 

In  Orkney,  they  rfrcM  their  leather  with  roota  of  tormcntil, 
Inttcud  of  bark.  "  ikiiioh. 

When  he  ilreMeth  the  lampt,  he  aholl  bum  Inccnae. 

Jix.  XXX.  7. 

6.  To  curry  ;  to  rub  ;  to  comb. 

Our  Inflrmltioa  arc  ao  many,  that  we  are  forced  to  rlreM 
and  tend  honca  and  arnica,  tliat  thuy  may  help  our  need*. 

Up.  Taylor, 

7.  To  clothe  ;  to  invest  with  clothing. 

8.  To  adorn ;  to  deck  ;  to  decorate  ;  to  em- 
bellish ;  as,  "  To  dress  a  ship."  Falconer. 

9.  (ikfoM.)  To  break  or  teach,  as  a  horse. 

A  atced 
Well  mouthed,  well  manajfcd,  which  himself  did  rfrews 
Hia  aid  in  war,  ^i«  ornament  in  peace.  JJrytien. 

10.  (Mil.)  To  keep  a  company  or  battalion  in 
such  a  position  or  order  as  to  preserve  an  exact 
continuity  of  line  in  the  whole  front ;  to  adjust 
to  a  straight  line.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

To  drejts  out,  or  up,  to  dross  ftayly,  -slogantly,  or 
pomimiisly.  —  To  drrss  the  line.,  (Mil.)  to  arrange  any 
given  iiuiiiber  of  soldiers,  so  as  to  stand  perfectly  cor- 
rect with  regard  to  the  several  points  of  au  aligneinent 
that  have  been  taken  up.  Mil.  Diet. 

DRESS,  V.  n.   1.  To  put  on  clothes ;  to  be  clothed. 

2.  To  pay  particular  regard  to  dress. 

Bred  only,  and  completed  to  the  taste 

Of  lustful  appetence,  to  sing,  to  dance. 

To  tlresn,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye.  Milton. 

3.  (Mil.)  To  adapt  one's  position,  in  a  rank 
of  men,  to  the  exact  continuity  of  line.  Campbell. 

DR^SS,  n.  1.  Clothes;  garments;  vesture;  at- 
tire ;  apparel ;  —  particularly  clothes  worn  in 
assemblies,  or  on  ceremonial  occasions;  rich 
garments  ;  elegant  attire  ;  array. 

We  sacriflcc  to  dresn  till  household  joyg 

And  comforts  ceoae.     />;•»•)«  drains  our  cellars  dry, 

And  ket^ps  our  larder  lure;  puts  out  our  Area, 

And  intro<lucc8  hunger,  frost,  anil  woe 

Wliere  iwace  and  hospitality  might  reign.  Cowper. 

2.  A  lady's  gown  ;  as,  "  A  silk  dress." 

3.  The  ouality  of  being  fastidious  in  respect 
to  attire  ;  tne  practice  of  dressing  richly  or  gayly. 

The  man  of  plcosure,  dreu,  and  gallantry.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  .App.\rel,  Clothcs. 

DRESS'flR,  n.  1.  One  who  dresses  ; — particular- 
ly one  employed  in  putting  on  the  clothes,  or 
adorning  the  person,  of  another. 

Command  my  tlivsxer  to  adorn  her  with 

The  rolies  that  I  gave  order  for.  Mattinger. 

2.  One  who  regulates  or  adjusts ;  one  who 
puts,  or  keeps,  in  order.  "Ihe  dresser  of  a 
vineyard,"  Ltike  xiii.  7. 

3.  One  who  prepares  cloth.  A.  Smith. 

4.  [Fr.  dressoir.]  The  table  or  bench  in  a 
kitchen  on  which  any  thing  is  dressed,  prepared, 
arranged,  or  placed. 

I  had  not  been  there  above  a  month  when,  being  in  the 
kitchen,  I  aaw  some  oatmeal  on  the  dreaaer.  Upectator. 

6.  pi,  ( Mil.)  Men  who  take  tip  direct  or  rela- 
tive points,  by  which  a  corps  is  enabled  to  pre- 
serve a  regular  continuity  of  front.  Craig, 

DR£ss'|NG,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  dresses. 

2.  Attire  ;  habiliment.  "  A  dressing  I  saw  a 
jeweller's  wife  wear."  li,  Jonson, 

3.  The  act  of  clearing,  preparing,  or  putting 
in  order.     "  The  dressing  of  wool."  Vivcs, 

4.  The  application  made  to  a  sore  or  wound. 
The  sacond  day  after  we  took  off  tho  dremngs.     Wisenutn. 

5.  Manure  spread  on  land.  Brown. 

6.  A  term  applied  to  gum,  starch,  and  other 
articles  used  in  stiffening  or  preparing  silk, 
linen,  and  other  fabrics.  Brande. 

7.  {Cookerg.)  The  stuffing  of  fowls,  <S:c. 

8.  (In  founderies.)  The  clearing  of  the  cast- 
ings after  being  taken  from  the  moiuds.  Ogilrie. 

9.  pi.  {Arch.)  Those  parts  of  an  edifice  which 
are  intended  to  set  off  or  decorate  the  coarser 
work.  *'  The  mouldings  of  a  doorway  or  win- 
dow are  its  dressings.  Francis. 

DRfiss'JNG-CASE,  n.  A  case  or  box  to  hold 
articles  used  in  dressing.  Clarke, 

DR6ss'|NG-cOWn,  n.  A  gown  worn  while  dress- 
ing; a  loose  gown.  Dickens, 


DRfi88'JNG-R66M,  n.  A  room  for  dressing  in  ; 
a  room  in  which  clothes  are  put  on.  bicift. 

DRfesS'ING-TA'BLE,  n.  A  table  made  for  con- 
venience in  dressing  ;  a  toilet.  Clarke. 

DRfesS'-MAK-^R,  n.  A  maker  of  dresses,  gowns, 
or  siiuilar  garments  ;  a  mantua-maker.    CrcUg. 

DRfiHS'V,  a.  Showy  in  dress  ;  fond  of  dress  ;  af- 
fecting great  taste  and  elegance  in  dress.  Todd, 

DR  f:8T,  t .  &  p.  from  dress  ;  —  often  used  in  poetry 
and  in  familiar  style  for  dressed,  —  See  Duk.ss. 

t  DRETCH  (drfich),  ».  n.     To  delay.  C/iaucer. 

t  DRfiTCIC  (drfich),  r.  a.    To  trouble  ;  to  harass. 
Aa  man  that  in  hia  dream  ia  dretched  aorc.         C/iaucer. 

t  DRfiTCH'JNG  (drfich'jng),  n.     Delay.      C/uttwer, 

DREOl,  r.  n.    To  drool.  —  See  DnooL.       Craig. 

DREW  (dril),  i.  from  draw.    See  Draw. 

DREY  (dra),  n.  A  squirrel's  nest;  —  written  also 
drag.  White. 

DRIb,  v.  a,  [Contracted  from  dribble,  or  another 
form  of  drip.] 

1.  To  crop  ;  to  cut  off;  to  defalcate. 

Merchants'  gains  come  short  of  holf  the  mart; 

For  he  who  drives  their  bargains  drffj»  a  part.      Dryden. 

2.  To  entice  gradually  ;  to  allure. 

With  daily  Ilea  she  drthf  thee  into  coat: 

That  ear-ring  dropped  a  atone;  that  ring  ia  lost.   Dryden. 

DRIB,  n.  A  drop  ;  —  a  small  quantity  ;  a  driblet. 
"  Rhymes  retailed  in  dribs,       [k.]  Swift. 

DRIb'BLE,  v.  n.  [Dim.  of  drip.']     [i.  dribbled  ; 

pp.  DltlHHMNO,  DKIMBLED.J 

1.  To  fall  in  drops  ;  to  drip.  Johnson. 

2.  To  fall  slowly  or  weakly.  Paley. 

3.  To  be  small  or  trifling ;  to  act  feebly. 
"  Some  dribbling  skirmishes."  Holland, 

4.  To  slaver,  as  a  child  ;  to  drivel.     Chaucer, 

DRIr'BLE,  V,  a.  To  let  fall  or  throw  down  in  drops. 

Ten  thousand  eaaka 
Forever  drUjbUng  out  their  base  contents.         Cowper. 

DRIb'BLJNG,  n.  A  falling  in  drops.  "  The  drib- 
bling of  water."  Woodward, 

DRIb'L?T,  n.    1.  A  small  portion  of  anything; 

a  fragment.     "  The  driblet  of  a  day."     Dryden, 

2.  A  small  sum ;  odd  money  in  a  sum.  Johnson. 

DRIED  (drid),  p. a.  Made  dry ;  freed  from  moisture. 

DRI'pR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  dries;  that 
which  has  the  quality  of  expelling  or  absorbing 
moisture  ;  a  desiccative.  Bacon. 

DRIfT,  n.     [Past  p.  from  A.  S.  drifan,  to  drive.] 

1.  Any  thing  ariven  along  by  force  ;  a  heap 
of  any  matter  driven  together  ;  as,  "  A  drift  of 
snow  "  ;  "  Drifts  of  rising  dust."  Pojje. 

2.  The  state  of  being  driven,  or  the  motion 
resulting  from  being  driven ;  course.  "  Our 
drift  was  south,  for  the  wind  was  at  north  all 
this  nifrht."  Hackluyt. 

3.  Aim;  intention;  purpose;  design;  scope; 
tendency. 

The  proper  work  of  man.  the  grand  drift  tit  human  life,  ia 
to  follow  reason,  that  nublo  apork  kindled  in  ua  fVom  heaven. 

/iarroir. 

4.  A  drove  of  cattle.  Simmonds. 

5.  The  act  of  driving  cattle.  Burrill. 

6.  (Mining.)  A  passage  dug  tmder  the  earth 
between  one  shaft  and  another.  Francis. 

7.  (Naiit.)  The  angle  which  the  line  of  a  ship's 
motion  makes  in  a  storm  with  the  nearest  me- 
ridian, when  she  drives  with  her  side  to  the  wind 
and  is  not  governed  by  the  helm;  — also,  the 
dist.ance  which  a  ship  drives  on  that  line  :  — »/. 
Those  pieces  in  the  sheer-draught  where  the 
rails  are  cut  off.  London  Ency.     Dana, 

The  drift  qfa  current  is  its  angle  and  velocity. 

Mar.  Diet, 

8.  (Shii)-btti/ding,)  The  difference  between 
the  size  of  a  bolt  and  the  hole  into  which  it  is 
to  be  driven,  or  between  the  circumference  of  a 
hoop  and  that  of  the  mast  on  which  it  is  to  be 
driven.  Ogilrie, 

9.  (Mech,)  An  instrument  of  steel,  used  to 
enlarge  holes  in  metal.  Weale. 

10.  (Arch.)  Horizontal  force,  or  lateral  pres- 
sure, as  of  an  arch  ;  thrust.  Brande, 

11.  (Geol.)  A  term  applied  to  the  diluvial  for- 
mations, or  earth,  rocks,  &c.,  tirifled  by  water 


from  their  original  po»ition8  and  subccquentlr 
de|>08itcd.  Craig. 

Drift  vf  a  forett,  (Lat.)  the  view  and  ezaiiiinaiiun 
of  tlu)  caitlo  in  a  tuxmt,  to  kmiw  wbettier  it  ia  aur- 
cliargod  or  nut,  ur  whether  tlie  beaaU  are  cummonalile, 
fcc.  Crabb. 

Syn-  — See  Tendeucv. 

DRlFT,r.a.  |^l.  DRIFTED ;;>p.DBIFnxo,DRlFTZD.] 

1.  To  drive  ;  to  urge  along.  Johtuon. 

2.  To  throw  together  in  heaps.  Johnson. 

DRiFT,  r.  n,    1.  To  form  into  heaps  ;   as.  "  The 

snow  drifts." 

2.  To  float  or  be  driven  along  upon  the  water. 

The  ^ceca  of  ice,  both  gtfM  and  amall.  driped  tel  to  tka 

westward.  tkot 

DRTft,  o.  Movable  or  moved  by  force  or  currents 
of  air  or  water ;  as,  "  l>rift  sand  "  ;  "  Drift  ice." 

DRiFT'LgSS,  a.  Without  drift,  aim,  or  purpose ; 
purposeless ;  aimless.  S,  Brit,  Hec, 

DRIft'sAfl,  n.  (Xaut,)  A  sail  used  imder  water 
to  guide  the  head  of  a  ship  in  a  storm.         Ash, 

DRTfT'-WAY,  n.  1.  A  way,  road,  or  path  for 
driving  cattle  in.  Cowell. 

2.  The  course  of  a  ship  when  driven  by  a 
storm.  —  See  DuiFT.  Crabb. 

3.  (Mining.)  A  passage  cut  under  the  earth 
from  shaft  to  shaft.  Weale, 

DRIft'-wTnd,  n.    A  wind  that  drifta  or  drives 

all  before  it. 

Waten 
That  drift-%cutdi  force  to  raging.  JSeau.  !f  Fl. 

DRIfT'-WOOD  (-wfid),  n.  Wood,  or  timber, 
floating  at  random  on  water.  Murchison. 

DRIft'Y,  o.  Abounding  in,  or  forming,  drifts  ; 
drifted.  n.  Burnt. 

DRll.L,  tJ.  a.  FA.  S.  thirlian  ;  Dnt.  &  Ger.  dril- 
len ;  Sw.  drilla.]     [t.  drilled  ;  />p. 'drilling, 

DRILLED.] 

1.  To  pierce,  perforate,  or  bore  as  with  a  drill. 
My  body  through  and  through  he  ihiUed.        Jhtdtbrait 

2.  To  drain  ;  to  draw  through. 

Drilled  through  the  sandy  stiatnm  erery  way. 

The  waters  willi  the  aaiidy  stratum  riac.  TTutamm. 

3.  (Aft7.)  To  instruct  in  the  exercise  of  the 
firelock  and  in  the  first  principles  of  field  move- 
ments. Campbell. 

4.  To  instruct  learners  in  the  rudiments  of 
any  art  or  science. 

5.  (Agric.)  To  sow  in  rows  or  drills.  Clarke. 

6.  To  exhaust  or  waste  slowly ;  to  spend  in 
delay.  "  This  accident  hath  dritled  away  the 
whole  summer."  Swift. 

To  drill  on,  to  entice  slowly  ;  to  draw  on  from  atep 
to  step.  "  She  drilled  him  on  to  five  and  fifty,  and  aJie 
will  drop  him  in  hl«  old  age."  JidJittm. 

DRIi.I^,  V,  n,    1.  To  flow  gently  ;  to  trickle. 

There  waa  no  water  on  thia  island  but  at  on*  plaer.  on  tha 
east  side,  cloae  by  the  aea;  there  it  drilU  slowly  down  fhun 
the  rucks.  LiMtl; 

2.  To  muster  for  military  exercise.  Beau.  St  FL 

3.  To  sow  seed  in  drills.  Farm,  Ency. 
DRIlL,  n,    1.  An  instrument  used  for  piercing  or 

boring  holes  in  any  substance.  II'«i/<*. 

2.  t  A  small  stream  or  rill.  '*  The  df-illa  of 
the  water  might  pass  into  rivers."    lip.  Taylor. 

3.  [Perhaps  contn>cted  from  rfme/.  Richards 
son.]  A  kind  of  ape  or  baboon  ;  the  Inuut  leu- 
copruetts  of  Kuhl.  Fitchrr, 

Baboons, . . .  such  aa  they  call  rlrOZs.         Sbr  W.  Timpl^ 

4.  A  Stout,  twilled  linen.         Domestic  Ency. 

6.  (Agric. )  A  channel  or  furrow  for  the  recep- 
tion of  seed  :  —  a  row  of  grain  sowed :  —  a  ma- 
chine for  sowing  seeds  in  rows ;  a  drill-plough. 

6.  (^Mil.)  The  instruction  of  officers  and  sol- 
diers in  the  exercise  of  the  firelock,  and  in  the 
first  principles  of  field  movements.      CampbeU. 

DRTl,I/-BO\V,n.  (Mech.)  A  small  bow,  the  string 
of  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  rapidly  turn 
ing  a  drill.  Brande. 

DRIll'-BoX,  n.  (Affric.)  A  box  for  holding  seed 
and  sowing  it.  Aah. 

DRILL'-HAR-ROW,  w.  (Af/ric.)  A  small  harrow 
used  between  drills  for  the  purpose  of  extirpat- 
ing wetnis,  pulverising  the  eartn,  &c.      Lottaon. 

DRTr.K'-Hr^'B.AND-RY,  n,  (Atprie.)  The  cultt 
ration  of  arable  land,  by  sowing  the  crops  ui 
rows.  Brand*. 
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DRTll'{NG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  piercing  or  boring 
holes  with  a  drill. 

2.  The  act  of  sowing  seed  with  a  drill. 

3.  The  training  of  recruits  to  their  duty  by 
frequent  exercise. 

4r.  A  kind  of  coarse  cotton  or  linen  cloth. 

DRILL'-PLOI^GH  (dril'plbii),  n.  {Agric.)  A  plough 
which  digs  or  ploughs  the  earth,  and  sows  gram, 
in  rows.  Loudon. 

DRINK  (dringk,  82),  v.  n.  [Goth,  driffkan ;  A.  S. 
drincan;  Dut.  drinken;  Ger.  tnnken;  Dan. 
drikke;  Sw.  dricka.']  [i.  drank;  jip.  drink- 
ing, DRUNK  or  DRUNKEN.  —  Dnmk  was  former- 
ly often  used  as  the  imperfect,  instead  of  drank  ; 
and  drunken  for  the  participle.  Drank  is  some- 
times used  as  the  participle.  Drunken  is  not 
now  in  good  use,  except  as  an  adjective;  as, 
"  A  drunken  man."] 

1.  To  swallow  something  liquid,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  quenching  thirst. 

Bo  I  drank,  and  she  raadu  the  camels  ctrinJc  also.  Oen.  xxiv.  46. 

2.  To  quaff ;  to  carouse  ;  to  revel. 

And  they  drank,  and  were  merry  with  him.    Gen.  xliii.  34. 

3.  To   be   in  the   habit  of  using  spirituous 
liquors  to  excess  ;  to  tipple.  Pope. 

To  drink  to  or  unto,  to  salute  in  drinking  ;  to  invite 

to  drink  by  drinking  first.  "  I  drink  unto  your  grace." 

Shak.  —  To  wish  well  to,  in  the  act  of  taking  the  cup. 

I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table.        Shak. 

DRInK,  V.  a.    1.  To  swallow,  — applied  to  liquids. 

Di-iiik  waters  out  of  thine  own  cistern,  and  running  waters 
out  of  thine  own  well.  Prov.  v.  15. 

2.  To  suck  up  ;  to  imbibe  ;  to  absorb. 

The  land  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  drinkcth  water 
of  the  rain  of  heaven.  Deut.  ii.  11. 

3.  To  receive  or  take  in  by  the  senses  of  hear- 
ing or  seeing. 

My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words.        Shak, 
I  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye.  Pope. 

4.  To  inhale  ;  to  take  into  the  lungs,  as  air. 

5.  To  smoke,  —  applied  to  tobacco.  B.  Jonson. 
To  drink  blood,  to  put  to  death.     "  Ye  shall  eat  tlie 

flesh  of  the  mighty,  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  princes 
of  the  earth."  Ezek.  xxxix.  19.  —  To  drink  down,  to 
act  upon  by  drinking  ;  to  overcome  or  subdue  by  drink- 
ing. "  I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  unkindness." 
Shak.  —  To  drink  the  health  of,  to  pledge  one  in  drinking. 

—  To  drink  in,  to  receive  or  take  in  eagerly  by  any  inlet. 

And  with  fixed  eyes  drink  in  immortal  rays.        Cowley. 

—  To  drink  off,  to  swallow  at  a  single  draught.  "  He 
drinks  \i  off  SiuA  d\es."  South. —  7*0  rfri«&  itp,  to  drink 
the  whole.  "  Alexander,  after  he  had  drank  up  a  cup  of 
fourteen  pints,  was  going  to  take  another."  Arbuthnot. 

DRInK,  n.  [A.  S.  drinc  ;  Ger.  trank  ;  Dut.  drank."] 
Liquor  to  be  drunk;  beverage;  potion. 

DRtNK'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  drunk  ;  fit  to  be 
drunk  ;  potable. 

By  this  means  the  water  would  become  drinkable.    Boyle. 

DRInk'A-BLE,  n.  A  liquor  that  may  be  drunk  ; 
as,  "  fiatables  and  drinkables."  Craig. 

DRINK'A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  drinkable,     [r.]  Johnson. 

DRInk'^R,  n.  One  who  drinks; — particularly 
one  who  is  intemperate  in  his  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  ;  a  drunkard. 

The  drinker  and  debauched  person  is  the  object  of  scorn 
and  contempt.  South. 

DRInK'ING,  n.     1.  Act  of  swallowing  liquors. 

2.  An  entertainment  with  liquors ;  carouse  ; 
carousal. 

We  came  to  fight  you.  —  For  my  part  I  am  »ony  it  is  turned 
to  a  drinking.  Shak. 

3.  The  habit  of   using  strong  or   spirituous 
liquors  intemperately. 

I  then  considered  drinking  as  a  necessary  qualification  for 
a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  fasliion.  Chesterfield. 

DRINK'ING,  p.  a.  Pertaiaing  to  the  habitual  use 
of  ardent  spirits  ;  as,  "  A  drmkimj  song." 

DRINK'JNG-BOUT,  n.    A  convivial  revelry  ;  ca- 
rouse ;  carousal.  Cowper. 
DRINK'jNG-CtJP,      >  „.     A  drinking-vessel  used 
DRiNK'JNG-HORN,  \  in  ancient  times,  made  of 
a  horn. 

Ilis  drinking-horn  bequeathed.  Longfellow. 

He  also  brought  forth  two  large  drinking-cupt,  made  out 

of  the  horn  of  the  urns,  and  hooped  with  silver.  Scott. 

DRINK'ING-GLAss,  n.     A  glass  to  drink  from. 
DRINK'JNG-HOUSE,  n.     A  house  where  liquors 
are  retailed  and  drunk  ;  an  ale-house. 


DRINK'L^SS,  a.    Without  drink.  Chaucer. 

DRINK'— m6N-:PY,  n.  Money  given  to  buy  liquor 
for  drinking  the  health  of  the  giver  ;  a  gratuity 
to  servants.  Arbvthnot. 

DRInk'-OF'F^R-ING,  n.  An  offering  of  wine,  in 
the  religious  services  of  the  Jews.  Lev.  xxiii.  13. 

DRIP,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  dripan,  driopan,  dropian ;  Dut. 
druipen;  Ger.  triefeii;  Dan.  dryppe;  Sw.  dry- 
pa.}      [i.  DRIPPED  ;  pp.  DRIPPING,  DRIPPED.] 

1.  To  fall  in  drops  ;  to  dribble.  Walton. 

2.  To  have  drops  falling  from,  as  any  thing 
wet. 

Who  would  not  take  ofience  to  see  a  face 

All  daubed  and  dripping  with  the  melted  grease  ?  Congrcve. 

DRIp,  V.  a.    To  let  fall  in  drops. 

The  lofty  bam  of  some  rich  swain 
Which  from  the  thatch  drips  fast  a  shower  of  rain.    Swift. 

DRIP,  n.     1.  That  which  falls  in  drops  ;  dripping. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  projecting  edge  of  a  movild- 
ing  channelled  beneath  so  that  the  rain  will  drip 
from  it ;  corona.  Weale. 

3.  {Law.)  A  species  of  servitude  by  which 
one  man  engages  to  permit  the  waters  flowing 
from  the  roof  of  his  neighbor's  house  to  fall, 
or  drip,  on  his  estate.  Burrill. 

DRIP'PJNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  falling  in  drops  :  — 
that  which  falls  in  drops. 

A  rude  altar, . . .  overgrown  with  moss, 
And  stained  witli  drippings  of  a  million  showers.   Talfourd. 

2.  The  fat  collected  from  roast  meat.    Sicift. 

DRlfP'P{NG-PAN,  n.  The  pan  in  which  the  drip- 
pings of  roast  meat  are  caught. 

t  DRIP'PLE,  a.    Weak  or  rare.  Fairfax. 

DRIP'-STONE,  n.  {Arch.)  A  projecting  tablet  or 
moulding  over  the  heads  of  doorways,  windows, 
&c. ; — usually  hollowed  on  the  under  side  so 
that  rain  or  condensed  moisture  may  drop 
from  it.  Britton. 

DRIVE,  V.  a.  [Goth,  dreiban ;  A.  S.  drifan ;  Dut. 
dryven;  Ger.  treiben  ;  Do-n.  drive  ;  S^p.  d  rife  a.] 
[i.  DROVE  ;  pp.  DRIVING,  DRIVEN.  —  I)rave, 
formerly  used  as  the  imperfect,  is  now  obsolete.] 

1.  To  impel  or  urge  forward  ;  to  push  forward  ; 
to  force  along ;  to  impel.  "  The  hammer  drives 
the  nail."  Johnson. 

2.  To  expel  by  force  ;  to  send  away. 

Weaponless  I  flew 
To  seek  the  tyrant,  and  was  driven  witli  scofib 
From  the  proud  gates  which  shelter  him.  Talfourd. 

3.  To  chase  ;  to  hunt. 

To  drire  the  deer  witli  hound  and  horn 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way.  Chevy  Chase. 

4.  To  cause  to  proceed  under  guidance,  as  a 
carriage,  or  a  team.  Addison. 

5.  To  clear  any  place  by  forcing  away  what 
is  in  it.     [r.] 

We  come  not  with  design  of  wasteftil  prey 

To  drive  the  country,  force  the  swains  away.      Dryden. 

6.  To  force  ;  to  compel ;  to  oblige. 

He  was  driven  by  the  necessities  of  the  times,  more  than 
by  his  own  disposition,  to  rigor.  King  Charles. 

7.  To  press  ;  to  urge  ;  as,  "  To  drive  a  bar- 
gain, or  an  argument." 

8.  To  carry  on  a  drive  ;  to  take  in  a  carriage. 

9.  To  carry  on  ;  to  prosecute ;  to  be  active 
in ;  as,  "  To  drive  a  trade  or  business." 

10.  {Xaut.)  To  carry  at  random  on  the  water ; 
to  drift ;  as,  "  The  wind  drires  the  ship." 

The  trade  of  life  cannot  be  driven  without  partners.  Collier. 
To  drive  away,  to  compel  to  remove  to  a  distance  ; 
to  disperse  ;  to  dispel ;  to  scatter  ;  to  expel.  —  To  drive 
back,  to  repel.  —  To  drive  feathers,  to  separate  the 
lighter  from  the  heavierby  exposing  them  to  a  current 
of  air  passing  through  the  machine  iu  which  they  are 
placed. 

His  thnce-driven  bed  of  down.  Shak. 

—  To  drive  off,  to  force  to  remove  to  a  distance ;  to 
expel  ;  to  drive  away.  — To  drive  oiit,  to  expel.  "  They 
forthwith  drane  out  their  governor."  Knolles. 

DRIVE,  V.  n.  1.  To  go  as  by  external  impulse  ; 
to  be  urged  forward ;  to  be  forced  along. 

But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast. 

Without  or  wave  or  wind? 
Tlie  air  is  cut  away  before. 

And  closes  from  behind.  Coleridge. 

2.  To  rush  with  violence  ;  to  go  furiously. 

The  wolves  scampered  away,  however,  as  hard  as  they 
could  drive.  L' Estrange. 

3.  To  go  or  pass  in  a  carriage.  "  Drire  to- 
wards Dover."  Shak. 


4.  To  tend  to,  as  an  ultimate  design  ;  to  aim  •, 
—  usually  wth  rt^.  "We  have  found  out  the 
point  he  drives  at."  Locke. 

5.  To  aim  a  blow  ;   to  deal  a  stroke. 

Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me.  Shak. 

6.  t  To  take  and  keep  the  property  of  another 
as  a  pledge ;  to  distrain.     "  To  drive  for  rent." 

Cleareland. 

7.  {Naitt.)  To  scud  before  a  gale,  or  to  drift 
in  a  current.  Dana. 

4PJ"  Drive  "  is  distinguished  from  drag  thus:  any 
thing  driven  (the  drove)  is  followed  by  the  driver  or 
drover,  and  does  not  imply  contact ;  any  thing  drairg-ed 
follows  tliat  which  drags,  and  does  imply  contact." 

Richardson. 

DRIVE,  n.  1.  Passage  in  a  carriage,  distinguished 

from  a  ride  on  horseback.     "  We  had  a  dreary 

drive  to  St.  Andrew's."  Boswell. 

2.  A  course  on  which  carriages  are  driven. 
"  The  drive  of  Hyde  Park."  Richardson. 

3.  Force  ;  speed.  Baker. 

DRIV'EL  (drtv'vl),  v.  n.  [The  diminutive  of  dnve. 
Richardson.  —  From  the  root  drip.  Johnson. 
— Perhaps  from  the  leel.  drafa,  to  talk  idly  or 
foolishly.  Todd.]  [i.  drivelled  ;j9p.  drivel- 
ling, DRIVELLED.] 

1.  To  let  the  spittle  fall,  like  a  child,  an  idiot, 
or  a  dotard  ;  to  slaver.  "  Forced  to  drivel  like 
some  paralytic."  Grew. 

2.  To  be  weak  or  foolish ;  to  dote.  Shak. 

DRIV'EL  (driv'vl),  n.  1.  An  involuntary  flow  of 
saliva  ;  slaver.  ,  Dryden. 

2.  An  idiot ;  a  fool ;  a  driveller.        Johnson. 

3.  t  A  servant.    "  i)m-eZ  or  drudge."  Htiloet. 

DBIV'EL-LfiR  (driv'vl-er),  n.  One  who  driv- 
els ;  a  slaverer ;  a  drivel ;  a  fool ;  an  idiot ;  a 
dotard. 

And  Swift  expires,  a  driveller  and  a  show.       Johnson. 

DRIv'EL-LIng,  p.  a.  Slavering,  like  a  child  or 
an  idiot: — doting;  playing  the  fool.  "  Some 
drivelling  Greek  mythologist."  Warburton. 

DRIV'EL-LING,  n.   1.  The  act  of  one  who  drivels  ; 
slaver  ;  drivel ;  involuntary  flow  of  saliva.  J.  Fox. 
2.  Foolishness  ;  folly  ;  idiocy. 

DRIV'EN  (driv'vn),  p.  from  drive.    See  Drive. 

DRIVER,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  drives  ;  — 
particularly  one  who  drives  beasts,  or  a  drover, 
and  one  who  drives  a  carriage ;  a  coachman  ;  a 
carman  ;  a  charioteer. 

2.  An  overseer  of  slaves.     [U.  S.]    Whittier. 

3.  A  substance  interposed  between  the  driv- 
ing instrument  and  the  thing  driven.       Clarke. 

4.  {Naut.)  A  large  sail  occasionally  set  upon 
the  mizzen-gaff ;  a  spanker.  Dana. 

5.  {Ship-building.)  The  foremost  spur  in  th« 
bilge-ways.  Mar.  Diet. 

6.  {Machinery.)  Any  part  which  communi- 
cates motion  to  another  part.  Weale. 

DRIVING,  n.   1.  The  act  of  one  who  drives.  "  The 

driving  of  Jehu."  2  Kings  ix.  20. 

2.  Tendency  ;  scope  ;  drift.  Bretcer. 

DRIV'ING,  p.  a.  Impelling;  urging  forward; 
forcing  ;  as,  "  A  driving  wheel." 

DRIZ'ZLE  (driz'zl),  V.  a.  [Dim.  from  Goth,  driu- 
san ;  A.  S.  dreosan,  to  fall ;  Ger.  rieseln,  to 
drizzle.]  H.  drizzled  ;  jrp.  drizzling,  driz- 
zled.] To  shed  in  very  small,  slow  drops,  as 
winter  rains. 

When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew.         Shak. 

DRIz'ZLE,  V.  n.  To  fall  in  very  small,  slow  drops ; 
to  rain  gently.  "  These  tears  that  drizzle  from 
mine  eyes."  Marlow. 

DRKz'ZLE,  n.     Small  rain  ;  mizzle  ;  mist.     Todd. 

DRIZ'ZLING,  n.    A  slow  drop  or  dropping.    Bale. 

DRIZ'ZLJNG,  p.  a.  Falling  in  small_or  slow  drops. 

DRIZ'ZLY  (driz'le),  a.  1.  Shedding,  or  abound- 
ing in  drizzle  or  small  rain.  "  Winter's  drizzly 
reign."  Dryden. 

2.  Being  in  small  drops ;  resembling  drizzle. 
"  Drizzly  dew."  Thomson. 

DROF'lAnD,  n.  [A.  S.  dryfene,  driven.]  A  quit- 
rent  or  yearly  payment  formerly  made  by  some 
tenants  to  the  king,  or  their  landlords,  for  driv- 
ing their  cattle  through  a  manor  to  fairs  or 
markets.  Burrill. 
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DROGER 

DR6'9^R,  n.  A  vessel  built  for  burden  or  for 
transporting  cotton,  lumber,  &c.  Bartlett. 

DROCJ'MAN,  or  DKOG'Q-MAN,  n.  An  interpreter. 

—  See  buAOOMAN.  "  A  Cyc. 

t  URCilL,  n.     [A  contraction  of  drivel.    Junius. — 

Gael,   droll,   .in   idler.]      A   slave ;    a   drudge. 

•'  Peasants  and  droiU.  Beau,  if  Fl. 

t  DRoIL,  v.  n.    To  work  sluggishly  ;  to  plod. 

ijvt  siu'h  vilf  vassals 
Drud^  in  the  world,  Bnil  fur  tlioir  living  ilmil.      Sjiauer. 

.  DRoIt,  n.  [Fr.,  riffht.]  (^Law.)  A  legal  title  ;  a 
just  claim  ;  a  writ  of  right,  being  the  highest 
kind  of  writ.  Totidins. 

Droit  iCaubaine.,  [Fr.  auhaiiie,  from  L.  alibi  mitus,  a 
petHon  born  elsewhere.  Sfielnw^.]  a  prern(iati\'e  of  Ihe 
sovoreiirnsorsome  countries  in  Eiiro|)e,cnlilliri)!  tliem, 
on  the  death  of  an  alien  orBtrnnRer,toall  lie  was  worth, 
unless  lie  had  a  particular  exemption.  Burrill. 

Droit*  of  admirnltij,  (Aaic.)  peniuisites  attached  to 
the  office  of  admiral,  or  of  lord  high-admiral  in  Hni;- 
land.  P-  Cyc. 

fDROlT'll-RAL,  a.  {L,aw.)  Relating  to  the  mere 
right  of  property,  as  distinguished  from  the  rif?ht 
of  possession.  Burrill. 

DROITZSCHK.^,  ti.  A  Russian  four-wheeled 
pleasure  carriage.  —  See  Drosky.       W.  Ency. 

DROLL  (drol),  M.     1.  A  jester ;    a  buffoon.     "A 

set  of  merry  drolls."  Spectator. 

2.  A  farce ;  something  exhibited  to  raise  mirth. 

iMtty  lines  in  Smithficld  drolls.  Swift. 

DROLL,  a.  [Fr.  drole ;  Dut.  <Sr  Ger.  drollig. — 
"  Eng.  troll,  to  turn,  roll,  or  tumble  about,  seems 
a  more  simple  and  satisfactory  etymology." 
Richardson.]  Ludicrous  ;  queer  ;  laughable  ; 
ridiculous ;  strange  ;  odd ;  comical.  "  The  droll 
figures  those  gallant  youths  exhibited."  Melmoth. 
Syn.  —  See  Ludicrous. 

DROLL,  r.  n.  To  jest ;  to  play  the  buffoon.  "  Dis- 
posed to  droll."     [u.]  Swift. 
t  DROLL,  V.  a.    To  cheat ;  to  cajole  ;  to  flatter. 

Men  that  will  not  he  reasoned  into  their  senses  may  yet 
be  laughed  or  drulled  into  them.  L'Sntrange. 

DR6LL't;R,n.  A  jester ;  a  buffoon  ;  a  droll.  "The 
apes  and  drollers."  Glanville. 

DROLL'pR-Y,  n.     1.  Idle  jokes  ;  buffoonery. 

Such  men  as  these  are  not  t<>  l)e  argued  with  till  tliev  can 
be  persuaded  to  use  arguments  instead  i>t  drollery.      Clarke. 

Shak. 

"Rude 
droUing  and  buffooning."  Hallyicell. 

DR6LL'|\G-LY,  <w?-  In  a  jesting  manner.  "Con- 
temptuously and  perhaps  drollingly."       Boyle. 

DROLL'JSFI,  a.  Somewhat  droll.  "A  drolUsh 
and  witty  kind  of  peevishness."  Sterne. 

DR6M'g-DA-RY  [drfim'e-d9-r?,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ; 
dr6m'?-d?-r?,  S.  Sm.'],  n.  [Gr.  Spo/xni,  swift; 
fipitfifiv,  to  run  ;  Low  L.  dromeduritts ;  It.,  Port., 
Sf  Sp.  dromcdario ; 
Pr.  dromedaire.'\ 
(Zool.)  A  species 
of  camel ;  the  Ara- 
bian and  African 
camel,  having  only 
one  hump  on  the 
back  ;  —  distin- 
guished from  the 
Bactrian  camel, 
which  has  two 
humps. — See  Cjvm- 
El.  Fng.  Cyc. 

DRONE,  n.     [A.  S.  dran,  drcm  ;  Ger.  drohiie.'] 

1.  The  male  of  the  honey-bee,  which  maKes 
no  honey,  and  is  therefore  expelled  from  the 
hive  by  the  rest.  It  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  the  qitccn-hee  and  the  tietiter  or  worker,  by 
its  greater  breadth,  its  large  eyes,  and  its  abdo- 
men, which  has  only  four  segments  visible  from 
the  upper  side.  £ng.  Cyc. 

All  with  united  force  combine  to  drive 

Tlic  lazy  drone*  from  the  laborious  hive.  Drfiden. 

2.  A  slothful  person  ;  a  sluggard ;  an  idler. 

On  the  houseliold  hearth 
A  burdenous  drone.  Milton. 

3.  A  humming  noise,  like  that  of  the  drone.- 
"  The  drone  of  one  plain  song."  Milton. 

4.  The  largest  tube  of  a  bagpipe,  which  emits 
a  continued  droning  sound.  Boag. 


2.  t  A  show  performed  by  puppets. 
DROLL'ING,   n.      Burlesque  ;    low  wit. 


Dromedary  {Camebu  droraedariut). 
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DRONE,  v.n.  [».  DRONED ;  pp.  dronino,  droned.] 

1.  To  live  in  idleness  ;  to  lounge.       Dryden. 

2.  To  give  a  heavy,  dull  tone.     "  The  cym- 
bal's droning  sound.'  Dryden. 

DRONE,  V.  a.  To  read  in  a  dull,  monotonous 
manner. 

And  the  reader  droned  fVom  the  pulpit. 

Like  the  murmur  of  many  bees. 
The  li'Ri-nd  of  gotxl  KuinI  Guthlac, 

And  Saint  Uosil'i  homilies.  LoHafcllow. 

DR6NE'-BEE,  n.    The  male  bee ;  drone.       Ash. 

DRONE'— FLY,  n.  A  two-winged  insect  resem- 
bling the  drone-bee.  Ash. 

DRONE'-PIPE,  n.    The  hum  of  an  insect. 

You  fl'II  at  once  into  a  lower  key 
That 's  worse  —  the  dmm-pi/ie  of  a  humble-bee.    Cowper. 

DR6N'G0-8HRIKE,  ?i.  (Omith.)  A  passerine 
bird  of  the  family  Ampelidee  and  sub-family 
DicrurituB.  Gray. 

DRON'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  drones.  Swift. 

DRON'JNG,  p.  a.  1.  Living  in  idleness  ;  lazy. 
"  A  droning  duke."  Goldsmith. 

2.  Giving  a  dull  sound. 


Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droninfj  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  tlic  distant  fold. 


Orap. 


DRON'ISH.a.  Likea  drone;  idle;  sluggish;  in- 
dolent; inactive;  lazy. 

DRON'ISH-LY,  ad.  In  a  dronish  manner.  Bailey. 

DRON'ISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dron- 
ish ;  idleness  ;  laziness.  Bailey. 

DRON'T^;,  n.     {Omith.)  The  dodo.        Eng.  Cyc. 

DRON'Y,  a.    Slug^sh ;  dronish.  Johnson. 

DROOL,  V.  n.  [From  drivel,  anciently  spelt  driuel.'] 
To  slaver,  as  a  child ;  to  drivel.  [Provincial  in 
Eng.,  and  colloquial  in  the  U.  S.]        llolloway. 

DROOP,  V.  n.    [From  drop.  —  See   Drop.]       [t. 

DROOrED  ;  pp.   DROOPING,  DROOPED.] 

1.  To  sink  or  hang  down,  as  from  loss  of 
strength  ;  to  lean  downwards  ;  to  wilt;  to  wither? 
"  Her  drooping  head."  Pope. 

Then  dromted  the  fading  flowers  rtheir  beauty  fled). 
And  closed  their  sickly  eyes,  and  nung  the  head.  Dryden. 

2.  To  faint ;  to  grow  weak ;  to  be  dispirited 
or  depressed ;  to  languish. 

Como,  my  fHend  I 
What!  drooping  yet?  Talfowd. 

DROOP'^R,  n.     One  who  droops.  Ilolinshed. 

DRodP'lNG,  n.   A  downcast  look  :  —  a  withering. 
And  an  unquiet  rfroo;)tn(/  of  the  eye.  Byron. 

DR66p'ING,  p.  a.  1.  Sinking,  falling,  or  hang- 
ing down  ;  as,  "  A  drooping  flower." 

2.  Growing  weak ;  languishing  ;  fainting. 

In  drooping  soldiers  a  new  courage  sprung.  Sofcommon. 

Dr66p'1NG-LY,  ad.     In  a  drooping  manner. 

DR5p,  n.  [A.  S.  dropa  ;  Dut.  drop ;  Frs.  drip ; 
Ger.  tropfcn.'] 

1.  A  globule  of  any  liquid,  or  as  much  of  any 
liquid  as  falls  at  once  when  there  is  not  a  con- 
tinual stream. 

2.  A  diamond  hanging  in  the  ear ;  an  ear-ring. 


The  drnjm  to  thee,  Hrillante.  we  consign; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  \>k  thme. 


Popf. 


3.  A  platform  on  which  a  felon  .stands,  and 
which  drops  from  under  him  when  he  is  exe- 
cuted. Grose. 

4.  (Arch.)  A  frnstum  of  a  cone,  used  as  an 
ornament  under  the  triglyph  of  a  Doric  archi- 
trave ;  —  called  also  giitta.  Brifton. 

5.  (Naut.)  The  depth  of  a  sail,  from  head  to 
foot,  amidships.  Dana. 

6.  pt.  (Med.)  A  form  of  medicine  in  which 
the  dose  is  measured  by  drops.  Ifoblyn. 

DR5P,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  dropian  ;  Dut.  dntipen,  drop- 
pele7i ;  Ger.  tn'cfen,  tralfen,  or  tropfen  ;  Dan. 
dryppe  ;  Sw.  dri/pa.]  [i."  dropped  or  dropt  ; 
pp.  dropping,  dropped  or  dropt.] 

1.  To  pour  or  let  fall  in  drops  or  globules. 


2.  To  let  fall,  in  a  general  sense ;  to  let  go  ; 
to  lower;  as,  •"  To  drop  an  anchor." 

3,  To  give  over  ;  to  quit ;  to  leave  ;  to  relin- 
quish; to  abandon.  "  I  drop  you  here."  L' Es- 
trange. "  They  stiddenly  dropt  the  pursuit." 
Sharpe.    "  She  will  drop  him.'     Addison. 


DROSERA 

4.  To  utter  slightly  or  casually  ;  to  speak  ln» 
cidcntally  ;  as,  "To  drop  a  hint. 

6.  To  bedrop ;  to  spot  or  speckle.  "  Coats 
dropped  with  gold."  MiUon. 

To  drop  in,  to  insert  indirectly,  or  by  way  ofdiafM- 
sion. 

8t.  Paul's  EpNtIra  rnnUin  nothinc  but  nnlnta  of  ChiMlaa 
instruction,  anionuat  whitli  he  M-ld<ini  (uila  lu  drop  im  lbs 
great  and  diatiiiguisliing  d'Mrlriues  of  our  holy  rfllfioi).  Lurir. 

DRtJP,  V.  n.  1.  To  fall  in  drops  or  stnglc  glob- 
ules ;  to  distil. 

The  quahly  of  mcrey  is  not  strained i 

It  driipiirih  as  the  griitle  rain  from  heaTcn 

1.  pon  tlie  place  beneath.  SSak. 

2.  To  let  drops  fall ;  to  be  discharged  in  drops. 

The  heavens  droiijird  at  the  preaencc  of  Oocl.  /'«.  IxriLS. 

3.  To  fall  suddenly,  abruptly,  or  spontane- 
ously, in  a  general  sense. 

So  mayst  thou  live  till,  like  ripe  (Vnit,  thou  dn>p 

Into  thy  mother's  lap.  MBlatm 

4.  To  fall  in  death  ;  to  die  suddenly. 

In  the  dole  of  blows  your  ton  might  drop.  Shak. 

5.  To  come  to  nothing  ;  to  sink  into  silence ; 
to  disappear  ;  to  vanish. 

I  heard  of  threats  occasioned  by  iny  rerara.  I  arnt  lo  ae- 
quoint  them  where  I  was  lo  h«  fiiunds  and  to  Hdrop/ird.  Pope. 

6.  To  fall  short  of  a  mark,     [r.] 

Often  it  dropi  or  overshoots.  CoOitr. 

7.  To  be  depressed  or  lowered.  Craig. 

8.  (.Vrtt/<.)  To  be  deep  in  extent,  as  a  sail.  "Her 
main-topsail  drops  seventeen  yards."  Mar.  Diet. 

To  drop  aMem,  (^auL)  to  reUogTiAe ;  to  move  Itark. 
—  To  drop  down,  to  move  down  towards  the  aea.  —  '/'# 
drop  in,  to  happen  in  ;  to  visit  unex|iecl«dly.  Dryden, 

DRO'PJx,  n.  [Gr.  ipwira^,  a  pitch  ointment.] 
{Med.)  A  plaster,  or  any  thing  to  take  off  the 
hair  ;  a  depilatory.  AaA. 

DROPLET,  n.     A  little  drop.  ShaJc. 

tDROP'MEAL,  ad.  [A.  S.  drop-mo'lum ;  dropa, 
a  drop,  and  nuel,  a  portion.]     By  drops. 

Dugre's  Dialogues. 

DR6p'P5R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which.drops.  Walton, 

DR5p'P(NG,  n.    1.  The  act  of  falling  in  drops. 

A  continual  dropping  in  a  rainy  day.        Pror.  xxvii.  IS, 

2.  That  which  drops.  Donne.     Pope. 

DROP'PJNG,  ;j.  a.  Falling  in  drops  or  globules; 
distilling  ;  —  falling  ;  descending. 

.^  dropping  fire,  {Mil.)  a  constant,  irrepiUr  dis 
cliarce  of  small  arms.  OgUvit, 

DROP'PJNG-Bot'TLE,  n.  An  instrument  for 
supplying  small  quantities  of  water  to  test- 
tubes,  &c. ;  an  edulcorator.  Hoblyn, 

DROP'PJNG-LY,  ad.    By  drops.  Huloet. 

DROPS,  n.  pi.    (Med.)  See  Drop,  n.  6. 

DR<')P'-Sp-RENi;',n.  [l..  gu/ta  serena.]  (Med.)  A 
disease  bv  which  sight  is  destroyed  witnout  any 
perceptible  change  in  the  organization  of  the  eye ; 
amaurosis  or  gutta  serena.  —  See  Am  airosis. 

Ryes  that  roll  In  vain. 
8o  thick  a  drop-nerene  hath  quenched  their  orb*.     Miltom. 

DROP'SI-CAL,  a.  L  Partaking  of  dropsy ;  dis- 
eased with  u  dropsy  ;  hvdropical ;  dropsied  ;  as, 
"  Dropsical  disorders.*' 

2.  "Tending  to  a  dropsy;  liable  to  dropsy. 
"  Dropsical  persons."  Arbuthnot. 

DR5p'81-CAL-N{:S8,  n.     The  sUte  of  being  drop- 
sical. Seott. 
DRoP'8|ED  (drSp'sjd),  a.    Diseased  with  a  dropsy. 

Where  great  adililion  swrlla,  and  virtue  none. 

It  is  a  ilrvpneil  honor.  Siak. 

DROP'— STONE,  ».  Spar  formed  into  the  shape 
of  drops.  Woodward, 

DR^iP'SY,  n.  [Gr.  Mpwt^ ;  8i«p,  water,  and  A^,  the 
aspect';  L.  hydrops,  whence  anciently  hydropi- 
sy  ;  thence  dropixy,  and  dropsy.] 

1.  {Med.)  An  unnatural  collection  of  watery 
fluid  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Brandc. 

2.  ( BotS  A  disease  in  succulent  plants,  from 
an  excess  of  water.  Brande. 

DRt^PT,  ».  &  p.  from  drop.  Often  used  instead  of 
dropped.  —  See  Drop.  Ed.  Rev. 

DR(')P'^VORT  (-wUrt),  «.  (Bot.)  An  aquatic  poi- 
sonouR  plant,  with  fleshy-fingered  roots  ;  (E«min- 
thc  crocata.  Eng.  Cyc. 

DR6s'r.-ltjt,n.  [Or.  a^«f<«,  dewy.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  so  called  because  the  leaves  are 
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set  vrith  hairs  which  discharge  a  viscid  fluid, 
which  looks  like  dew  ;  sun-dew.  Enj.  Cyc. 

DROS'KY,  or  DR5sCH'K5,  n.  A  Russian  four- 
wheeled  pleasure-carriage  ;  —  corrupted  from 
droitzschka.  —  See  Duoitzschka.        W.  Ency. 

DRO-s6m'5-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  <5,o(!(7os,  dew,  and  itirpov, 
nicasure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  dew  gathered  on  any  substance  in 
the  night.  Hamilton. 

DR5ss,  n.  [A.  S.  dros  ;  dreosan,  to  cast  down,  to 
precipitate  ;  Dut.  droessoi ;  Ger.  drUsen,  dregs.] 

1.  The  scum  or  extraneous  matter  of  metals 
thrown  off  in  the  process  of  melting ;  as,  "  The 
dross  of  iron." 

2.  Rust ;  incrustation  upon  metal.    Addison. 

3.  Any  thing  remaining  after  the  removal  of 
the  better  part ;  waste  matter  ;  refuse  ;  leav- 
ings ;  sweepings.  "  The  dross  and  filth  of  sen- 
sual delights."  Tillotson. 

Syn.  —  See  Dregs. 
tDROS'S^L,  n.    A  sluggard  ;  a  drotchel.  Warner. 
DROSS' l-N  ESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  drossy  ; 
impurity  ;  foulness. 

The  furnace  of  affliction  refines  us  from  earthly  drossinees, 
and  sortcns  us  for  the  hnprcssion  of  God's  own  stamp.  Boyle. 

DROSS'LgSS,  a.    Destitute  of  dross.         Stevens. 

DROSS'Y,  a.     1.  Full  of  dross ;  scorious ;  recre- 

mentitious.     "  Drossy  gold."  Davies. 

2.  Worthless  ;     foul  ;     impure,    like    dross. 

"  Drossy  rhymes."  Donne. 

t  DROTCH'^L,  n.  [Corrupted  from  drazel  or  dros- 
seL]     An  idle  wench  :  —  a  sluggard.     Minsheu. 

DROUGHT  (drodt),  n.  [A.  S.  drugoth ;  drygan,  or 
doigan,  to  dry.  —  The  third  person  sing,  of  dry- 
gan.     Tooke.  —  Tivit.  droogte.l 

1.  Dryness ;  want  of  rain  ;  a  long  continu- 
ance of  dry  weather. 

O  earth,  I  will  bet'riond  thee  more  with  rain 

Than  youthful  April  shall  with  all  his  showers; 

In  summer's  drought  I  '11  drop  upon  thee  still.         Shak. 

2.  Thirst ;  want  of  drink. 

One  whose  drought. 
Yet  scarce  allayed,  still  eyes  the  current  stream.  Milton, 
tfg'  This  word  is  often  pronounced  as  if  written 
drouth,  hut  improperly.  When  these  abstracts  take  g 
in  their  composition,  and  tliis  «■  is  not  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  the  t  does  not  precede  the  A,  but  follows 
it,  as  wei^h,  wei<rht ;  fly,  flight ;  no,  nought,  &c.  — 
"Drought  is  vulgarly  pronounced  drouth;  it  is  even 
written''so  by  Milton  ;  but  in  this  he  is  not  to  be  imi- 
tated, having  mistaken  the  analogy  of  this  word,  as 
well  as  that  of  height,  which  ho  spells  heighth,  and 
which  is  frequently  so  pronounced  by  the  vulgar." 
Walker. —Soe  Ubo'uth. 

DROUGHT'I-NESS  (drba'te-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
wanting  rain  ;  want  of  rain.  Johnson. 

dROUGHT'Y(drbu'te),  a.     1.  Arid  ;  wanting  rain. 

"  Droughty  and  parched  countries."  Ray. 

2.  Thirsty ;  wanting  drink ;  dry. "  Thedroughty 

traveller  or  hunter.  Sloane. 

DROl^TH,  n.  1.  Want  of  rain  ;  dry  weather.  Bacon. 
2.  Thirst ;  want  of  drink. 

And  every  tongue,  through  utter  drouth. 

Was  withered  at  the  root.  Coleridge. 

jgty  This  word  is  written  rfrou«A,  instead  oi  drought, 
by  some  old  English  writers  ;  and  this  form  is  still  used 
in  some  parts  of  England  and  .Scotland,  and  by  many 
persons  in  the  United  States.  —  "Our  old  authors, 
perhaps  more  correctly,  write  and  pronounce  drouth." 
Smart.  —  '"It  is  improperly  written  (/roiio-Ai."  Rlch- 
■>  ard-Hon.  —  "People  of  education,  in  America  have  al- 
ways avoided  using  the  word  drouth,  considering  it 
as  a  mere  vulgar  corruption  oi  drought.  Mr.  Webster, 
however,  in  the  learned  preface  to  his  Compendious 
Dictionary,  following  the  etymology  of  the  word,  as 
given  by  Home  Tooke,  defends  drouth  as  the  genuine 
word,  and  condemns  drought  as  a  corruption."  Pick- 
ering.—  See  Drought. 

DROVE,  i.  from  drive.     See  Drive. 

DROVE,  n.     [A.  S.  draf.—See  Dhivb.I 

1.  A  number  of  cattle  driven  ;  a  collection  of 
animals  or  beasts  tinder  the  care  of  a  driver,  as 
oxen,  cows,  sheep,  &c. 

2.  A  crowd;  a  collection. 

The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove.  Milton. 
Whole  droves  of  blockheads  choking  up  the  way.     Dryden. 

3.  A  drift-way,  or  common  road  for  driving 
cattle.     [England.]  CowelT. 

Syn. —  See  Herd. 
f-DRO  VEN  (dro'vn),  p.  from  drive.     Driven. — 
See  Drive. 


DRO'VJR,  n.     [From  drive."] 

1.  One  who  fattens  cattle  or  sheep  for  sale, 
and  drives  them  to  market ;  a  driver.       South. 

2.  t  A  boat  driven  forward  by  the  tide,      [r.] 

He  woke. 
And  saw  his  drover  drlTe  along  the  stream.     Spexser. 

t  DRO'VY,  a.  [A.  S.  drof,  dirty.  —  See  Draffy.] 
Filthy  ;'  muddy  ;  roiled.  "  To  drink  drovy  or 
troubled  water."  Chaucer, 

DRoWn,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  adrencan ;  Dan.  dt-ukne ; 
Sw.  dranka.  —  See  Drench.]  [i.  drowned; 
2)p.  drowning,  drowned.] 

1.  To  destroy  or  put  to  death  by  immersing  in 
water  or  other  fluid ;  to  sink  under  water  tUl  dead. 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  drowned. 

My  body  lay  afloat.  Coleridge. 

2.  To  cover  with  liquid ;    to  overwhelm ;    to 
overflow  ;  to  inundate  ;  to  deluge. 

To  dew  the  sovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds.  Shak. 

3.  To  sink,  immerge,  or  lose  in  any  thing;  — 
to  overcome  ;  to  overpower. 

Most  men  being  in  sensual  pleasures  drowned.        Davies. 

DRoWN,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  suffocated  in  water  or 
other  fluid ;  to  die  by  being  immersed  in  water. 

Methought  what  pain  it  was  to  droum.  Shak. 

2.  (Laic.)  To  merge  or  sink. 

In  some  cases,  a  right  of  freehold  shall  drotvn  in  a  chattel. 
Coke's  Littleton. 

DRoWN'A^tE,  n.     Act  of  drowning,  [u.]  Carlyle. 

DRoWNED  (drbdnd),^.  a.  Suffocated  in  water  or 
other  fluid ;  overwhelmed ;  inundated ;  deluged. 

DRoWn'^R,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  drowns. 

DRoWn'JNG,  n.  Suff"ocation  by  immersion  under 
water  or  other  fluid.  Udal. 

DRoWn'ING,  p.  a.  Suffocating  in  water  or  other 
fluid: — overwhelming;  inundating. 

DRoW^E'    (droiiz),  v.  a.      [Dut.  droosen ;    A.  S. 

dreosan,  to  fall,  to  drop,  or  droop.]  [i.  drowsed  ; 

pp.  drowsing,  drowsed.]     To   make    heavy 
,  with  sleep ;  to  dispose  to  sleep.  Milton. 

DRoW'^E,  V.  n.    To  grow  heavy  with  sleep  ;   to 
doze.     "  He  drowsed  upon  his  couch."     South, 
Syn.  —  See  Sleep. 
DRoWijiE,  n.    A  slight  sleep ;  a  slumber.  Clarke. 

DRoW^I-HEAD  (-lied),  n.  Inclination  to  sleep  ; 
drowsiness ;  sleepiness,     [r.] 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsihead  it  was. 

Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye.     Thomson. 

tDRoW§'I-HED,  M.     Drowsiness;  drowsihead. 

The  royal  virgin  shook  off  drowsi?icd.  Spenser. 

DRoW'SJ-LV,  ad.  In  a  drowsy  manner  ;  sleep- 
ily ;  sluggishly.  Dryden. 

DRoW§I-NESS,  n.  1.  The  statt  of  being  drowsy; 
doziness ;  sleepiness. 

What  a  strange  drow-nness  possesses  theva  I  Shak. 

2.  Inactivity  ;  sluggishness.  Bacon. 

DR0W'§V,  a.     1.  Tending  to  fall  asleep  while  sit- 
ting up  ;  dozy  ;  heavy  with  sleepiness  ;  sleepy. 
Drowsn  am  I,  and  yet  can  rarely  sleep.  Siditey. 

2.  Lulling  ;  causing  sleep.  "  Drowsy  couch." 
Spenser.     "  Drowsy  murmurs."     Addison. 

And  drowsii  tinklinps  lull  the  distant  folds.  Gray. 

3.  Dull ;  stupid  ;  sluggish  ;  heavy.    "  Our  au- 
thor with  all  his  drowsy  reasoning."  Atterbury. 

DROW^Y-HEAD'^D,  a.     Sluggish.         Fotherby. 

DRUB,  v,  a,  [Dut.  <Sf  Ger.treffen;  Dan.  drcebe, 
to  kill ;  Sw.  drabba,  to  hit,  to  engage  the  ene- 
my.] [i.  drubred  ;  pp.  drubbing,  drubbed.] 
To  beat  heartily  ;  to  thrash.  Hudibras. 

DRUB,  n.     A  thump  ;  a  knock  ;  a  blow.     "Innu- 
merable drubs  and  contusions."  Addison. 
DRUB'BING,  n.     A  beating  ;  a  flogging.      Hume. 

DRUDGE,  v.  n.  [The  past  participle  (droog,  druge) 
of  A.  S.  dreogan,  to  act,  to  suffer.  Tooke^  [i. 
drudged  ;  pp.  drudging,  drudged.]  To  la- 
bor in  mean  offices  ;  to  work  hard  ;  to  slave. 

Here  rather  let  me  drudge  and  earn  my  bread.      Milton. 

DROd^E,  V.  a.    To  consume  tediously  or  labori- 
ously.    ''  Drudge  away  the  day.'"  Otway. 
DRfJDQtE,  n.     1.  One  employed  in  mean  labor  ,  a 
hard  worker ;  one  who  slaves ;  a  slave  ;  a  hack. 
Ordained  his  drudge,  to  execute 
Whate'er  his  wrath  shall  bid.  Milton. 


2.  An  agricultural  implement  of  the  rake  ot 
harrow  kind.  —  See  Dredge.         Farm.  Ency. 
Syn.  —  See  Servant. 

DRUD^E'-HORSE,    n. 
work. 


A  horse  used  for  hard 
Jarvis. 


DRUD^'^R,  w.     1,  A  mean  laborer  ;  a  drudge. 
2.  A  drudging-box ;  a  dredger.  Johnson. 

DRUD(?'(;-RY,  n.  Mean  labor  ;  hard,  servile  work  ; 
ignoble  toil.     "  Weary  drudgeries."     Southern. 
Syn.  —  See  Work. 
DRUDgt'jNG-BOX,  n.    See  Dredging-box. 
DRtJD^'lNG-LY,  acZ.     Laboriously;    toilsomely, 
t  DRIJ'5-RIE,  n.  [Old  Fr.]  Courtship  ;  gallantry. 

Of  ladies'  love  and  druerie.  Chaucer. 

DRUG,  n.  [Past  participle  of  the  A.  S.  drigan, 
dnigan,  to  dry.  Tooke. — Hut.  droogery,  — It., 
Port.,  ^  Sp.  droga ;  Fr.  drogue.^ 

1.  A  general  name  of  commodities  used  for 
the  purposes  of  medicine,  dyeing,  tanning,  and 
for  various  other  purposes.  Francis. 

2.  Any  thing  unsalable,  or  for  which  there  is 
no  demand. 

Fletcher 's  despised,  yonr  Jonson  out  of  fiishion. 

And  wit  the  only  drug  in  all  the  nation.  Dniden. 

3.  t  A  mean  laborer ;  a  drudge.  Shak, 

DRUG,  V.  a.  [i.  DRUGGED  ;  pp.  drugging, 
drugged.] 

1.  To  season  with  ingredients,  commonly  me- 
dicinal.    "  I've  (^n/(7<;efi  their  possets."     Shak. 

2.  To  tincture  with  something  noxious.  Af //ton. 

3.  To  administer  drugs  to.  Fenton. 

DRUG,  V.  n.  To  prescribe  or  administer  drugs. 
"  Your  drugging  doctors."  B.  Jonson. 

DRUG'— DAMNED,  a.  Infamous  for  poisons. 
"  Driig-damned  Italy."  Shak. 

tDRUG'G^R,  n.    A  druggist.  Burton, 

DRUG'epR-MAN,  n.  An  interpreter.  —  See  Drag- 
oman. Dryden. 

DRUG'GgT,  n.  [It.  droghetto ;  Port.  <^  Sp.  dro~ 
gucte ;  Fr.  droguet.  —  From  Drogheda,  a  town 
in  Ireland.  Sullivan.']  A  coarse,  flimsy  woollen 
stuff",  used  for  carpets,  for  packing,  and  for  roush 
female  garments  in  Scotland.  Sinimonds. 

DRUG'GIST,  n.    A  dealer  in  drugs  and  medicines. 

DRUG'— MILL,  n.   A  machine  for  friturating drugs. 

t  DRUG'ST^R,  n.     A  druggist.  Boyle. 

DrO'ID,  n,  [Gr.  hpi^,  an  oak.  MiUon.  Skinner. — 
"Derived  by  the  Latins  from  hphi,  an  oak,  but 
more  probably  of  Celtic  origin."  Brande.  —  "  It 
is  hard,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica, "  to  imagine  how  the  f  neient  Britons 
should  come  to  speak  Greek." —  Brit,  deruidhon, 
very  wise  men.  Lye,  —  Brit,  derw,  an  oak,  and 
ttdd,  a  lord  or  master.  Wachter,  —  Brit,  dru  or 
derw,  an  oak,  and  hud,  incantation.  Ency.  Brit, 
—  A.  S.  dry,  a  magician —  a  Druid.  Somner. — 
It.  drui,  a  magician.  Crabh.  —  W .  dertcen,  SlO. 
oak ;  derwyc/d,  a  Druid  ;  Gael.  4r  Ir.  druid.] 

1.  One  of  the  priests  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  ancient  Gaul  and  Britain.  They  worshipped 
chiefly  in  consecrated  groves,  and  offered  human 
sacrifices.  Brande. 

There  was  a  class  of  the  Druids,  whom  they  called  Bards, 
who  delivered  in  songs  (their  only  history)  the  exploits  of 
theirheroes,  and  who  complosed  those  verses  which  contained 
the  secrets  of  druidical  discipline,  their  principles  of  natural 
and  moral  philosophy,  their  astronomy,  and  the  mystical 
rites  of  their  religion.  Jiturke. 

2.  A  bard ;  a  poet ;  a  scald. 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies. 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave.  Collins, 

DRtf 'JD-ESS,  n.   A  female  Druid  ;  an  enchantress. 

Pennant. 
•DR(!f-lD'|-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  Druids.  Burke, 

DRU'ID-ISH,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the 
Druids.    "  The  druidish  religion."     Holi7ished. 

DRt!l'lD-I§M,  n.  The  doctrines,  rites,  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Druids. 

The  great  and  capital  objects  of  their  [the  Saxons']  wor- 
.    ship  were  taken  from  druidtsm.  Burke, 

DRUM,  n.  [Dut.  trom,  trommel;  Ger.  trommel ; 
Dan.  tromme  ;  Sw.  trumma.  —  A.  S.  dreman,  or 
dryman,  to  play  on  an  instrument.] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  &,  t,  short,    A,  5,  I,  Q,  XJ,  Y,  obscttre ,  fArE,  FAR.  fAST.  fAlL;    HEIR,  HKR; 


DRUM 

1.  (Mtu.)  An  instrument  of  percussion  formed 
by  stretching  a  piece  of  parchment  over  each 
end  of  a  cylinder  of  thin  wood  or  brass  ;  —  prin- 
cipally used  for  martial  music.  Brande. 

2.  {Mil.)  One  who  beats  a  drum ;  a  drum- 
mer. Mil,  Diet. 

3.  Any  thinz  shaped  like  a  drum ;  as,  "  A 
drum  for  figs '  ;  "  A  drum  for  a  stove-pipe." 

4.  The  quantity  contained  in  the  vessel  called 
a  drum  ;  as,  '♦  A  drum  of  figs." 

5.  (Mech.)  A  revolving  cylinder  or  barrel, 
around  which  endless  straps,  chains,  or  cords 
are  passed,  to  communicate  motion  or  power  to 
other  machinery.  Whcji  such  cylinders  are 
narrow  in  the  direction  of  their  axes,  they  are 
called  jmllei/n,  or  ri(/r/ers.  Francis. 

6.  (Anat.)  The  tympanum  of  the  ear: — also, 
the  middle  ear,  tympanitic  cavity,  or  barrel  of 
the  ear,  behind  the  tympanum.  Comings. 

7.  {Arch.)  The  upright  part  of  a  cupola,  ei- 
ther above  or  below  a  dome  :  —  also,  the  centre, 
vase,  bell,  or  basket  of  the  Corinthian  and  com- 
posite capitals.  Brande.     Francis. 

8.  A  large  concourse  of  visitors  ;  an  assem- 
bly or  rout. 

"  Routg,  drums,  balls,  and  assemblies."  Rambler. 
"  Styled  a  drum,  from  the  noise  and  emptiness  of  tlie 
entertainment."    SmotlHt. 

DRCm,  v.  n.     [i.   dui'mmed;    pp.  deummino, 

DKrMMED.] 

1.  To  beat  or  play  upon  a  drum. 

Fantome  advances  to  him  drumming.  Addison. 

2.  To  beat  with  a  pulsatory  motion,  as  the 
heart.     "  His  drumming  heart."  Shak. 

3.  To  beat  or  tattoo  with  the  fingers ;  as, 
"  To  drum  on  the  window." 

4.  fTo  emit  a  humming,  droning,  sullen 
soimd  or  noise ;  to  tinkle.  Browne. 

DROM,  f.  a.  To  expel  ignominiously  with  the 
sound  of  a  drum  ;  —  used  with  out. 

They  drwnmcil  and  trumpeted  the  wretches  out  of  their 
hall  of  audience.  JSwle. 

To  drum  up,  to  assemble  by  the  beat  of  the  drum  :  — 
to  gather  or  draw  by  solicitation  or  etfort ;  as,  "  To 
drum  up  customers." 

t  DRUM'BLE,  V.  n.  To  drone  ;  to  be  sluggish.  Shak. 

DRDm'-FIsH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  found  in  the 
American  waters.  Woodward. 

DROM'-ilfiAD,  n.    1.  The  head  or  pelt  of  a  drum ; 

the  parchment  forming  the  end  of  a  drum.  Paley. 

2.  The  top  part  of  a  capstan.  Dana. 

fDRfJM'LY,  a.  [drumble,  in  the  sense  of  slug- 
gish. Todd.  —  W.  trum,  heavy.]  Thick;  stag- 
nant; muddy:  —  slow.  IVodroephe,  1623. 

DR0M'-MA-JOR,n.  {Mil.)  The  chief  drummer  of 
a  regiment.  Cleaveland. 

DRUM'-MA-KPR,  n.     One  who  makes  drums. 

DRfJM'MpR,  n.     1.    One  who  drums,  or  whose 

office  it  is  to  beat  the  drum.  Gay. 

2.  {Ent.)  A  species  of  cockroach  ;  Blatta  gi- 

aantca ;  —  so   called    from    the    drumming    or 

Knocking  sound  which  it  makes.  Maunder. 

DRC'M'MQND-LTght  (-lit),  n.    An  intense  light 

Sroduced  by  directing  the  flame  of  the  oxyhy- 
rogen  blow-pipe  upon  a  piece  of  quick-lime  ; 

—  so  called  from  the   inventor,  Lieut.  Drum- 
mond,  who  first  used  it  for  illuminating  signals. 

A  pretty  gooA  substitute  for  the  Drummond-Hghl  may  be 
fonned  by  directing  a  stream  of  oxvBen  i[U8  through  the  flame 
of  a  spirit-lamp  upon  a  lump  of  iiuick-limu.  Daviet. 

DROm'STTck,  n.    1.  A  Stick  with  which  a  drum 

is  beaten.  Addison. 

2.  Any  thing  resembling  the  stick  with  which 

a  drum  is  beaten,  as  the  upper  part  of  the  leg 

of  a  turkey. 

DRfr\K(drangk,  82),a.  1.  Intoxicated  with  strong 
liqttor  ;  inebriated ;  tipsy  ;  drunken. 

We  generally  conclude  that  man  drunk  who  takes  pains  to 
t>c  thought  solMjr.  Sijeclator. 

2.  Drenched  or  saturated  with  moisture. 

1  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood.  Deul.  xzxU.  42. 

DRCnK,  ;;.  from  di-ink.     See  Duink. 

*S-  "  There  are  xpoakers  who  are  too  refinrd  to  use 
the  perfect  participle  of  the  verbs  '  to  drink,'  '  to 
run,'  'to  befjin,'  &c.,  and  substitute  the  impcrfrrt 
tense.  Thus,  instead  of  saying,  '  I  have  drunk,'  '  he 
has  run,'  '  tlioy  have  begun,'  they  say,  '  I  have  drank,' 
•  \w  has  ran,'  '  they  have  began,'  Sec.  These  are  minor 
errors,  I  admit;  still  nice  ears  detect  them."  Otpfnite. 

—  See  Dri.nk 
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DRf/NK'ARD,  n.    One  addicted  to  dninkcnnesn  ; 
an  iiitc'Miperate  person  ;  a  toper ;  a  sot ;  a  tipler. 

(jod  will  not  take  the  ilruukanrt  vxvute.  that  he  has  mi 
long  uceii«t<j|Med  himself  to  Intemperate  drinking  Uiat  now 
he  cannot  leave  it  otf.  .Stiulk, 

Disgust  and  despair  fi)llow  the  drunkard  like  his  shadow. 

DRfJNK'E.\(dr»ug'kn,  82),p.o.  [Fromdrink.  See 
Drink.  —  A.  S.  druncen.] 

1.  Intoxicated  with  liquor  ;  inebriated.  "They 
are  drunken,  but  not  with  wine."      ha.xxix.  'J. 

Uld  Silenus,  bloated,  dnuiken.  Limuf'ellow. 

2.  Frequently  or  habitually  drunk ;  sottish. 

Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  ilrunken  butler?  Shak. 

3.  Saturated  with  moisture.  Spenser. 

4.  Done  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  "A  drunken 
slaughter."  Shak.  "  Drunken  quarrels."  Swift. 

tDRUNK'EN-HEAD,  n.    Drunkenness.      Gower. 

DRtJNK'EN-LY  (drSnjr'kn-l?),  ad.    In  a  drunken 

manner.     "  I"ilthy  and  drunkenly."     Uackluyt. 

DRCnK'EN-N6S8  (drung'kn-n««),  n.  [A.  S.  d;-MM- 
ce7ines.'\ 

1.  Intoxication ;  ebriety ;  inebriety. 

The  best  cure  for  drunkennejia  is,  while  sober,  to  observe  a 

drunken  man.  Chinete  Maxim. 

Passion  is  the  drunketmem  of  the  mind.  Sjienner. 

2.  Habitual  intoxication  ;  sottishness.  Watts. 

t  DRUNK'EN-SIlIP,  n.    Drunkenness.  John  Fox. 

t  DR&NK'SHIp,  n.     Drunkenness.  Gower. 

DRU-PA'CEOUS  (drii-pa'slnis,  66),  o.  {Bot.)  Re- 
lating to,  or  producing,  drupes.  Smart. 

DBOpE,  n.    [Gr.  igvnizd,  an  over-ripe  olive;  h^vm- 
rrjf,  falling  from  the  tree  ;  5pC{,  a  tree,  and  ■nliTTm, 
to  fall ;  L.  druppa  ;  Fr.  drupe.]     {Bot.)  A  gen 
eral  name  for  a  one-celled,  one-seeded 
or  two-seeded,  indchiscent  fruit,  consist- 
ing of  a  fleshy,  succulent  exterior,  and  a 
hard  stone  in  the  centre,  containing  the 
seed,  as  the  peach,  cherry,  plum,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

DROse,  n.  fGer.  drllse.]  {Mining.)  A  cavity  of 
which  the  interior  surface  is  lined  with  crystals; 
a  geode.  Cleaveland. 

DRtJS'5D,a.  Drusy ;  covered  with  minute  crystals. 

DRO'^E^,  n.  pi.  The  name  of  a  remarkable  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  the  environs  of  Mt.  Lebanon ; 
—  written  also  Druzes.  P.  Cyc. 

DRC'SV,  a.  {Min.)  Abounding,  or  covered,  with 
very  minute  crystals.  Cleaveland. 

drCtx'py, 


w 


UX'^Y,  )  a.      {Xaut.)    Applied  to  decaying 
DRUX'y,     )  timber.  Mar.  Diet. 

DRY  (dri),  a.  [A.  S.  dri,  drig,  or  dryg;  Dut. 
droogA 

1.  Free  from  water,  moisture,  or  any  liquid ; 
arid  ;  not  wet ;  not  juicy  ;  not  green  ;  not  rainy  ; 
without  tears  ;  as,  "  Dry  hay  " ;  "  Dry  wood  or 
tree  "  ;  "  Dry  weather  "  ;  "  Dry  eyes. 

2.  Thirsty  ;  wanting  or  craving  drink. 

3.  Not  giving  milk ;  as,  "  A  dry  cow." 

4.  Jejune  ;  barren  ;  destitute  of  ornament ; 
meagre  ;  unembellished  ;  plain  ;  uninteresting. 

It  is  a  dry  fable,  with  little  or  nothing  in  It.       VEstmngK. 

5.  Hard ;  keen  ;  sly  ;  severe  ;  sarcastic  ;  as, 
"  A  dry  remark  "  ;  "A  dry  rub."         IJudibras. 

6.  {Paint.)  Noting  a  harsh  and  formal  out- 
line, and  a  color  deficient  in  mellowness  and 
harmony.  Fairholl. 

7.  {Sculp.)  Used  in  speaking  of  a  work  where- 
in there  is  a  want  of  luxuriousness  and  tender- 
ness in  the  forms.  Brande. 

Dry  goods,  textile  fabrics,  such  as  are  sold  by 
linen  dra|>er8,  mercers,  &c.,  in  distinction  from  prooe- 
rles.  —  Dry  money,  s|M>cie  ;  real  coin  ;  as,  "  He  paid  a 
hundred  dollars  in  dry  money." — Dry  stone  tcall,  a 
stone  wall  built  without  mortar.  —  Dry  irines,  as  op- 
posed to  sweet  wines,  are  those  in  which  the  sarcha- 
rine  matter  and  the  ferment  are  so  exactly  balanced, 
that  they  have  mutually  decomposed  each'  other,  and 
no  sweetness  is  perceptible.  Encyc.  Dom.  kcon. 

DRY,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  drigan,  adrigan,  or  drygan, 
adrygan  ;  Dut.  droogen ;  Ger.  dorren  ;  Sw.  tor- 
ka.  —  Gr.  Oipta  ;  h.torreo.]  [i.  imi^D  ;  pp.  duy- 
INO,  DuiKi).]  To  free  from  water,  moisture,  or 
any  liquid ;  to  desiccate. 

See,  they  have  caught  the  father  of  the  flock. 

Who  dHe»  his  fleece  upon  the  neighlMiring  rock.  Dn/dm. 
To  dry  up,  to  make  dry  ;  to  deprive  totally  of  mois- 
ture. "  Tlietr  honorable  men  are  famished,  and  their 
multitude  dried  up  with  thirst."  /».  v.  13.  "They 
saw  the  lig-tree  dried  up  from  the  roots."  Mark,  xi.ao. 


DRY-ROT 

'  DR^,  r.  n.    L  To  become  drj* ;   to  lo«e  moUtor*. 

'I'he  bnwk  dried  because  Uier»  had  b*»n  no  rain. 

I  Kimgt  stQ.  T. 

2.  To  wither,  vm  a  limb.  "  Jeroboam's  hand 
dned  up."  1  A'«H<;*  xiii.  4. 

DRYAD,  n. ;  pi.  dkv'^u?.  [Gr.  ipt,4i,  ffu6ioi  ;  ifif, 
a  tree ;  L.  dryo*.]  {Mythol.)  An  imaginary 
woodland  female  deity,  suppo»cd  to  inhabit  the 
woods  and  groves  ;  a  wood-nymph.  Uitton. 

DRY-JjV-'DRjf,  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  A  genu,  of  Auntm- 
lian  shrubs,  with  hard,  dry,  everKrecn,  beautiful 
leaves  ;  — named  from  J.  Dryunder.        P.  Cyc. 

DRY'4S,n. ;  pi.  DHf'A-DKif.  [L.,  from  Or.  6Md(, 
ifvddvi.]     Dryad.  — See  DitVAi).        Ainsworth. 

DR  Y'-BEAT,  tj.  a.  To  beat ;  to  strike  lightly.  SAaJk. 

DRY'-BEAT-E.\  (driMt-tn),  a.  Severely  beaten : 
beaten  up  lightly.  Shak. 

DRY'-BfiL-LY-A£;Ht:',n.  A  spcciea  of  coWc.Merle. 

DRY'-BLOW,  n.  {Med.)  A  blow  which  neither 
wounds  nor  sheds  blood.  Crabb. 

DRY'-BONED  (-band),  a.    Having  dry  bones. 

DRY'-cAS-TOR,  n.  {Zonl.)  A  species  of  beaver;  — 

sometimes  called  the  parchment-beater.  Booth, 

DRY'^R,  n.    See  Drier.  Temple. 

DRY'-EYED  (dri'ld),  a.  Without  having  the  eyes 
suffused  with  tears  ;  without  weeping. 

Bight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
liry-efitd  behold'!    Adam  could  not,  but  wepc.     MiOom. 

t  DRY'-FAT,  n.  A  basket  for  dry  things.  TarUton. 

DRY'-FOOT,  71.    A  dog  that  pursues  game  by  the 

scent  of  the  foot.  Creug. 

To  draw  dry-foot,  to  pursue  game  as  a  dog,  by  lb« 

scent  of  the  foot. 

A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot  well.  Sitak. 

DRY'JNG,  n.     Act  of  making  dry  ;  desiccation. 

DRY'lN'G-OlL,  n.  An  oil,  such  as  linseed  oil, 
which  dries  ouickly,  from  having  been  heated 
with  oxide  of  lead ;  —  used  for  paints.    Brande. 

DRY'lTE,  n.  [Gr.  ^pBf,  an  oak.  Craig.]  {Pal.) 
Fragments  of  petrified  or  fossil  wood,  in  which 
the  structure  of  the  wood  is  recognized.  Creug. 

DRY'Ly,  arf.    1.  In  a  dry  manner ;  with  dryness; 

without  moisture. 

Like  one  of  our  French  withered  pears,  it  looks  ill,  it  eat* 
dri/li/.  Skak. 

2.  Coldly  ;  frigidly  ;  without  affection. 

For  virtue  is  but  drpln  praised,  and  slar>-es.         Drydem. 

3.  Slyly  ;  severely ;  wittily ;  sarcastically. 

4.  Without  embellishment  or  interest ;  unin- 
teresting.    "  Dryly  didactive."  Goldsmith. 

DRY'-MftA^-rRE  (m«zli-vr),  n.  The  measure  of 
dry  goods,  by  the  peck,  bushel,  &c.  Dariea. 

DRY'Npss,  M.  [A.  S.  drignys.]  1.  The  state  of 
being  dry  or  free  from  moisture ;  want  of  mois- 
ture; siccity.     " />ry»/'»«  of  the  soil."   Browne. 

2.  Want  ofembellishment;  want  of  that  which 
excites  the  interest  or  engages  the  mind  or  the 
passions?.  "  Penury  of  fancy,  or  dryness  of  ex- 
pression." Garth. 

3.  Want  of  sensibility  ;  want  of  ardor.  "  Dry- 
ness of  spirit."  TayUir. 

4.  {Paint.)  A  term  applied  to  a  style  of  paint- 
ing in  which  the  outline  is  harsh  and  fonnal, " 
and  the  color  deficient  in  mellowness  and  har- 
mony. FairhoU. 

DRY'— NiJRSE,  n.  A  nurse  who  brings  up  and 
feeds  a  child  by  hand,  but  does  not  suckle  it. 

DRY'— .N'URSE,  r.  a.  To  nurse  without  suckling. 
"  Dry-nursed  by  a  bear."  Iludibra*. 

DRY'Q-PHiTE,  M.    {Zo'l.)  A  kind  of  frog.  Crabb. 

DRY'QS,  n.     {Bot.)  A  kind  of  mistletoe.     Crabb. 

DRY'-PoINT,  m.  a  sharp  needle,  with  which  fine 
lines  are  engraved  on  copper-plate.  Crabb. 

DRY'-P6I.\T-ING,  II.  The  grinding  of  needles 
and  table-forks.  Whatefy 

DRY'-RfVT,  fi.  A  disordered  state  incident  to 
timber,  which,  by  decontposing  the  fibres,  re- 
duces its  substance  to  a  mass  of  drv  dust.  It  is 
called  also  sap-rot ;  and  in  the  United  States  it 
is  vulgarly  called  potcder-post.  Hamilton, 
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DUCTILITY 


DRY'-RUB,  V.  a.  To  make  clean  by  rubbing, 
without  wetting.  Dodshy. 

DRY'— sAlT-?R,  n.  1.  A  dealer  in  salted  or  dried 
meats,  and  in  the  materials  used  in  pickling, 
salting,  and  preserving  various  kinds  of  food. 

Brande. 

Almost  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  1  heard  by  accident 
of  a  di-y-saiter,  who  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  and  a 
large  fortune  from  possessing  a  secret  tliat  liad  enabled  him 
to  send  out  to  the  Indies,  and  other  hot  countries,  beef  and 
pork  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  any  of  the  trade. 
air  W.  fordyce,  1790. 

2.  A  dealer  in  gums,  drugs,  dye-stuffs,  min- 
eral colors,  tanning  substances,  artificial  ma- 
nures, and,  generally,  in  the  chemical  salts  used 
by  dyers  ana  manufacturers.  Simmonds. 

DRY'-SAlt'5-RY,  m.  a  term  applied  to  the  ar- 
ticles kept  by  a"  dry-salter.  Ogilvie. 

DRY'-SHOD,  a.     Having  dry  feet. 

The  Lord  shall  shake  his  hand  over  the  river,  and  smite 
it,  and  make  men  go  over  dry-shod.  Isa.  xi.  IS. 

DRY'-STO  VE,  n.  A  glazed  structure  for  contain- 
ing the  plants  of  dry,  arid  climates ;  such  as 
cactuses,  aloes,  &c.  Brande. 

DRY'-vAt,  n.  A  basket  or  other  vessel  for  hold- 
ing dry  things.  Clarke. 

DU'AD,  n.    The  number  two  ;  duality.       Harris. 

DU'AL,  a.  [Gr.  hio  ;  L.  dualis  ;  duo,  two.]  Ex- 
pressing the  number  two,  as  the  dual  number 
in  Greek,  a  form  of  the  noun  and  verb  by  which 
two  persons  or  things  are  denoted.      J.  Clarke. 

DU'AL-I§M,  w.  1.  A  system  of  philosophy  which 
refers  all  existence  to  two  ultmiate  principles  ; 
the  doctrine  of  two  sovereign  principles,  as 
Water  and  Night,  Time  and  Necessity,  Good  and 
Evil ;  —  especially  the  doctrine  of  two  gods,  one 
good  and  the  other  evil ;  Manicheism.  Brande. 
2.  {Thcol.)  The  doctrine  that  all  mankind  are 
divided,  in  the  eternal  foreknowledge  of  God, 
and  by  his  arbitrary  decree,  into  two  classes,  — 
the  elect  and  the  reprobate.  Brande. 

DU'AL-!ST,  n.  A  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  du- 
alism. Craig. 

DU-AL-IS'TIC,  a.  Relating  to  dualism  or  duali- 
ty.    "  The  dualistic  hypothesis."  Brande. 

DV-AL'1-TY,  n.     [It.  dtiaUtu.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  two  ;  a  binary  number. 
"  A  controversy  concerning  the  dvulity  or  unity 
of  wills  in  Christ."  Hales. 

2.  Division  ;  separation.  Davies. 

DU'AL-IN,       )  n.     A   powerful    explosive    com- 
DU'AL'LjNE,  )  pound  consisting  of  a  kind  of  gun- 
powder saturated  with  a  mixture  similar  to  nitro- 
glycerine. 
DU'AN,  n.     [Gael.  <^  Ir.]  A  division  of  a  poem  ;  a 
canto;  a  poem;  a  song.  Ossian.  Burns.  Byron. 

DU'AR*:H-Y,  n.  [Gr.  dio,  two,  and  apx^,  govern- 
ment.]    Government  by  two  persons.     Turner, 

D(JB,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  dubhan,  to  strike ;  Gael.  Sg  Ir. 
dtd),  to  dip  or  dub.]  \i.  dubbed  ;  pp.  dubbing, 

DUBBED.] 

1.  To  tap  with  a  sword  in  conferring  knight- 
hood ;  to  invest  with  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

2.  To  invest  with  any  kind  of  new  dignity, 
character,  or  title. 

3.  {Carp.)  To  reduce,  cut  down,  or  bring 
to  an  even  surface  by  means  of  an  adze.  Defoe. 

4.  (Masonry.)  To  make  good  the  decayed 
part  of  a  wall  before  painting  it.  Francis. 

4S-  "  To  dub,  a  word  resting  on  one  of  the  noblest 
usages  of  chivalry,  has  now  something  of  the  ludi- 
crous about  it."    Trench. 

DUB,  t).n.  To  make  a  quick  or  brisk  noise.  "Now 
the  drum  dubs."  Beau.  <Sr  Fl. 

DUB,  n.    1. 1 A  blow ;  a  knock ;  a  tap.   Hudibras. 

2.  [Celt,  dubh,  a  stream.]     A  small  pool  of 

water ;  a  puddle.     [Provincial,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

OUB'BgD,  a.  Blunt ;  not  pointed.  [Provincial, 
Eng.]  Todd. 

DtJB'BgR,  n.     1.  One  who  dubs. 

2.  A  leathern  vessel  or  iar  made  of  thin  un- 
tanned  goat-skin,  and  used  in  India  to  hold  oil, 
ghee,  &c. ;  —  called  also  dupper.         Waterston. 

DUBBING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  striking  in  confer- 
ring some  dignity,  as  knighthood. 


2.  (Masonry.)  The  process  of  making  good 
or  repairing  the  decayed  part  of  a  wall  before 
pointing  it.  Francis. 

DU'BI-Ate,  v.  n.    To  doubt,     [r.]  Ch.  Ob. 

DU-BI'^-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  in  doubt ;  un- 
certainty'; doubtfulness,    [k.]  Wardlaw. 

tDU-BJ-6s'l-TY,  n.    A  thing  doubtful.    Browne. 

DU'B|-OUS,  a.    \lj.dubius;  It.  dubioso;  ¥r.dou- 
teux.'] 

1.  Doubtful ;  not  settled  ;  not  determined  ; 
uncertain.     "  Dubious  questions."        Denham. 

2.  Not  plain  ;  not  clear.  Milton. 

The  dark  and  dMotis  paths  of  bondage.         Melmoth. 

Syn.  —  See  Doubtful. 

DU'BJ-Of7S-LY,  ad.    In  a  dubious  manner.  Swift. 

DU'BI-Oys-NESS,n.  Doubtfulness,  [r.]  Broome. 

DU'B{-TA-BLE,   a.      [L.  dubito,  to   doubt. —  See 
Doubt.]     Doubtful;  uncertain.  More. 


t  DU'BJ-TAN-CY,  n.     Doubt. 


Hammond. 


DU-BI-TA'TION,   n.      [L.  dubitatio ;    dubito,    to 
doubt.]    Act  of  doubting  ;  doubt,  [r.]    Brotme. 


Implying,   or   expressing, 
Dr.  Crombie. 


DU'BI-TA-TIVE,    a. 
doubt,     [h.] 

DU'CAL,  a.  [It.  dticale  ;  Port.,  Sp.,  4f  Fr.  ducal.} 
Pertaining  to  a  duke  or  to  a  dukedom.  "  A 
ducal  coronet."  Johnson. 

DUC'AT,  n.  [It.  ducato  ;  Port.  8g  Sp.  ducado  ;  Fr. 
ducat.  —  "It  is  said  they  appeared  earliest  in 
Venice,  and  that  they  bore  the  following  motto  : 
Sit  tibi,  Christe,  datus,  quern  tu  regis,  iste  Du- 
CATUS, — whence  the  name."  Ogilvie J]  A  coin 
struck  by  a  duke,  common  in  several  European 
states.  They  are  either  of  silver  or  gold :  average 
value  of  the  former  from  3s.  to  4s.  sterling,  and 
of  the  latter  somewhat  over  9s.  Brande. 

DUC-A-t66n',  n.  [It.  ducatone ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  duca- 
ton  ;"  —  Dut.  dukaton."]  A  silver  coin  of  Venice 
and  Holland.  The  ducatoon  of  Venice  is  worth 
about  4s.  Gi^d.  sterling,  that  of  Holland  about 
5s.  &d.  P.  Cyc. 

DUCH'gSS,  n.  [Fr.  duchesse  ;  due,  a  duke.]  A 
consort,  or  a  widow,  of  a  duke  :  —  also,  a  female 
sovereign  of  a  dukedom.  Todd. 

DUCH'y,  n.  [Fr.  ducM.']  The  territory  of  a  duke  ; 
a  dukedom  ;  as,  "  The  duchy  of  Savoy." 

DUCH'Y— COURT,  n.  A  court  appertaining  to  a 
duchy,  especially  that  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
in  England.  WJiishaio. 

DUCK,  n.     [See  DucK,  v.'] 

1.  (Ornith.)  A  web-footed  water- 
fowl, of  the  order  Anseres  and  " 
AnatidcB,     of    many 
species,    some    wild 
and  some  tame  ;  the 
Anas  of  Linnaeus. 

Gray. 

2.  A  quick  decli- 
nation of  the  head, 
resembling  the  ac- 
tion of  a  duck  in  the 
water.  "  Ducks  and  nods."     Milton. 

3.  A  word  of  endearment  or  fondness.  Otway. 
To  make  ducks  and  drakes,  to  tiirovv  any  thing  so  as 

to  imitate  the  motion  of  those  birds  upon  the  water: 
—  to  play  at  duck  and  drake  with  money,  is  to  throw 
it  away  as  boys  throw  stones  or  otiier  tilings  upon 
the  water  ;  to  squander  it,  spend  it  wastefully,  use- 
lessly. Rkliarrlson. 

DtJCK,  n.  [Dut.  dock,  cloth ;  Ger.  tuch.]  A  linen 
fabric  lighter  and  finer  than  canvas,  used  for 
small  sails,  seamen's  trousers,  &c.    Simmonds. 

D&CK,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  gedujian  ;  Dut.  duiken  ;  Ger. 
ducken.']     \t.  ducked;  /jp.  ducking,  ducked.] 

1.  To  dive,  dip,  or  sink  tmdor  water.     "  You 
shall  duck  twice  before  I  help  you."  Beau.  %  Fl, 

In  Tiber  ducking  thrice  by  break  of  day.  Dryden. 

2.  To  bow  low ;  to  cringe. 

The  learned  pale 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool. 


Canvas-back  dnck  {Fuligula 
ralisneria). 


DtjCK,  V.  a.     1. 
immerse. 


Shak. 
To  put  suddenly  under  water  ;  to 


Being  ofttimea  ducked  over  head  and  ears  into  the  sea. 

Jiackluyt. 


2.  To  drop  suddenly,  as  the  head,  after  the 
manner  of  a  duck. 


As  some  raw  youth  in  country  bred 
Will  duck  his  head  aside. 


Swift 


DtJCK'— bIlL,  n.  (Zool.)  An  extraordinary  ovo- 
viviparous  animal,  peculiar  to  Australia  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  having  a  beak  like  that  of 
a  duck  engrafted  on  the  head  of  a  quadruped, 
thus  appearing  to  constitute  a  link  between  the 
aquatic  birds  and  the  mammalia ;  —  called  also 
Ornithorhynchus,  maUangong,  tambreet,  and 
water-mole.  —  See  Ornithorhynchus. 

Waterhouse. 

DtjCK'-BlLLED  (-hild),  a.  Having  the  bill  of  a 
duck ;  —  applied  to  the  duck-bill.         Ji'ng-  Cyc. 

DUCK'fR,  n.     L  One  that  ducks  ;  a  diver.    B.ny. 
2.  A  cringer  ;  a  fawner.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

DUCK'-HAwK,  M.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order 
Accipitres  and  family  Falconida- ;  Circus  (prugi;. 
nostis  ;  —  called  also  moor-buzzard,  marsh-har- 
rier, and  harpy.  Yan'sll. 

DUCK'-HUNT-ING,  n.  The  act  of  hunting  ducks. 

DUCK'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  putting  suddenly 
under  water. 

2.  Cringing;  fawning.  Abp.  Laud. 

DUCK'|NG-ST66l,  n.  A  stool  formerly  used  for 
ducking  scolds;  a  cucking-stool.  —  See  Cuck- 
ing-stool. Addison- 

DUCK'-LEGGED  (diik'lggd),  a.  Short-legged  like 
a  duck.  Dryden. 

Wake  up,  wake  up,  my  duck-legged  man.    O.  W.  Holme*. 
DUCK'LING,  n.    A  young  duck  ;  a  little  duck. 

Amid  the  ducklings  let  her  scatter  com.  Oay 

DUCK'-MEAT,  n.    (Bot.)   A  plant;   duckweed. 

—  See  Duckweed.  Johnson. 

DIIC-KOY',  n.  8l  v.  a.    See  Decoy.  Greto. 

DUCK'S'-FOOT  (-ffit),  n.  (Bot.)  A  low,  neat, 
herbaceous  plant,  with  white  flowers  hidden  by 
the  overshadowing  broad  leaves;  May-apple; 
Podophyllum  peltatum.  Loudon. 

DUCK'-WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
annual  weeds  of  the  genus  Lemna,  which  float 
on  stagnant  water; — so  called  because  some 
species  afford  nourishment  to  ducks.     Loudon. 

DUCT,  n.  [L.  ductus,  a  leading  ;  duco,  ductus,  to 
lead.] 

1.  t  Guidance  ;  direction.  "  To  follow  the 
duet  of  the  stars.'  Hammond. 

2.  A  passage  through  which  any  thing  is  con- 
ducted;—  particularly  a  canal  or  tube  through 
which  fluids  are  conveyed  in  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  animals  or  plants.  Addison. 

DUC'TJ-BLE,  a.  [Low  L.  ductdbilis.']  That  may 
be  drawn  out ;  ductile.  Fuller. 

DUCTILE,  a.  [L.  ductilis  ;  ditco,  to  lead  ;  It, 
duttile ;  Sp.  ductil ;  Fr.  ductile.'\ 

1.  Easy  to  be  led  ;  easy  to  be  induced  ;  docile  •, 
yielding ;   complying  ;  tractable. 

Dryden,  whose  genius  was  not  very  fertile  of  merriment, 
nor  ductile  to  liumor,  but  acute,  argumentative,  conii)rehen- 
«ive,  and  sublime.  Johumn. 

2.  That  may  be  drawn  out  or  extended  in 
length  ; — applied  to  metals.  Bacon. 

3.  Flexible;  pliable.  " Ductile r'md.."  Dryden. 

The  ductile  wax  with  busy  hands  I  mould.  Poj>e. 

Syn. —  Ductile  signifies  easily  drawn  out ;  mallea- 
ble, easily  beaten  out,  or  spread  out  by  beating ;  plia- 
ble, easily  folded  or  bent ;  flerible,  easily  bent ;  docile, 
easily  taught ;  tractable,  easily  managed  or  governed. 

—  See  Flexible. 

DUC'TILE-LY,  ad.    In  a  ductile  manner. 

DUC'TILE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  duc- 
tile;  ductility.  Donne. 

DtjC-TI-LIM'p-T^R,  n.  [Eng.  ditctility  and  Gr. 
lifrpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  showing 
with  precision  the  ductility  of  metals.  Hamilton. 

DI"C-TIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  duttilitd, ;  Sp.  ductilidad ; 
Fr.  ductilite.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  ductile  ;  the  property 
possessed  by  certain  bodies,  particularly  met- 
als, which  renders  them  capable  of  being  drawn 
out  or  extended  in  length  without  any  separa- 
tion of  their  parts. 

2.  Tractableness ;  docility.  Burke. 
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DUCTION 

tDCC'TIQN,  n.  [L.  ductio  ;  duco,  to  Icad.J  Guid- 
ance ;  a  leading.  leltham. 

tDfJCT'l'RE  ((lQkt'yiif)»"'  Direction;  guidance, 
"  The  ducture  of  common  reason."  South. 

DOd,  n.  [Gael.  S;  Ir.  dud  ;  Dut.  tod.]  A  rag  ;  a  tat- 
ter ; —  commonly  used  in  the  plural  in  the  sense 
of  rags,  or  tattered  garments.  Jamieson. 

DCD'UPR,  v.  n.  To  dodder  or  totter ;  to  tremble. 
"  I  dudder  and  shake  like  an  aspen  leaf,  every 
joint  of  me."  —  See  Dodder.  Ford. 

Dl'/U'DgR,  V.  a.  To  deafen  with  noise  ;  to  render 
the  head  confused.     [Local,  Eng.]        Jennings. 

DOu  D(;-RY,  71.  A  place  where  rags  arc  kept  for 
sale.         '  Gent.  Mag.    Grose. 

DOd'OEQN  (diid'jiin),  n.  1.  [W.  bidogan  ;  Gael. 
biodtg,  a  dagger,  and  dudgeon.  —  W.  dygcn, 
malice ;  dig,  di/tcr,  anger.  —  Ger.  degen,  a 
sword.]     A  small  dagger  :  —  a  handle  to  a  dag- 


ger. 


Shak. 


2.  Anger ;  ill-will ;  quarrelsomeness ;  resent- 
ment ;  indignation. 

The  cuckoo  took  this  a  little  In  dudgeon.     L'Eitrange. 

tjCf  Bishop  Wilkina  defines  dudsreon-dagger,  "  a 
Rinall  Bword  whose  handle  is  the  root  of  tlie  box  "  ;  and 
Naros  defines  dudgeon,  "  a  peculiar  kind  of  liandle  to 
a  dagt;or  "  ;  and  Tie  says  "  dudgeon  seems  afterwards 
to  have  been  used  for  brevity's  sake,  instead  of  dud- 
geon-dagger."   Butler  says  of  his  hero's  dagger,  that 

"  It  wa»  a  serviceoble  dudgeon. 
Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging.* 

—  "■  To  take  in  dudgeon,  to  take  in  bad  part,  to  be  dis- 
please I  at,  —  "Some  derive  [tliis  phrase]  from  dud- 
geon, a  dagger,  q.  d.  to  resent  a  tiling  so  ill,  as  to  draw 
the  sword  to  be  revenged  ;  otiiers  from  'A.  S.  dolg,  a 
wound,  and  that  from  L.  dolendo,  grik:ving,  q.  d.  to 
boar  an  injury  impatiently."    Bailey. 

DtfD'^EON-DAc'e^R,  n.  A  short  sword.  — See 
Dudgeon. 

Their  zeal  and  dvulgeon-daggen.  Beau.  If  Fl. 

ntJD'LgY-LlME'STONE,  n.  {Geol.)  A  calcare- 
ous deposit  belonging  to  the  Silurian  system, 
occurring  near  Dudley,  Eng.  P.  Cyc. 

DOd'MAN,  n.  [SeeDuD.]  A  scarecrow.  [B..]Bailey. 

DUE  (du),  a.  [L.  deheo,  debitus;  It.  dovere,  do- 
vtUo ;  Sp.  deoer ;  Fr.  dd,  past  part,  of  devoir,  to 
owe.] 

1.  Owed  ;  that  ought  to  be  paid  or  done. 

There  is  a  respect  due  to  mankind  which  should  incline 
even  the  wisest  of  men  to  follow  innocent  customs.       Watt». 

Mirth  and  cheerfkiluess  are  but  the  due  reward  of  inno- 
cence of  life.  More. 

2.  That  ought  to  arrive  or  to  have  arrived ; 
as,  "  The  vessel  is  now  due,  or  has  been  long 
due."  Clarke. 

3.  Proper;  fit;  appropriate;  befitting;  be- 
coming ;  suitable.  "  A  due  sense  of  the  vanity 
of  earthly  satisfactions."  Atterbury. 

4.  Seasonable ;  exact ;  without  deviation. 
"  Beating  the  ground  in  so  due  time."     Sidney. 

5.  Owmg  to  ;  occasioned  by.  Boyle. 
tfg'  "  Proper,  hut  not  usual."  Johnson.  —  "  In  such 

sentences  as,  '  The  money  is  owing,^  '  It  was  due  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  scholars,'  &c.,  both  words  are, 
undoubtedly,  inisappiiei."     Graham. 

DUE  (da),  ad.  Exactly;  directly;  duly.  "The 
course  is  due  east."  Johnson. 

DUE  (du),  n.  1.  That  which  is  owed;  that  which 
any  one  has  a  right  to  demand,  claim,  or  pos- 
sess ;  that  which  can  justly  be  required ;  debt. 

*  The  due  of  honor  in  no  point  omit.  Shak. 

2.  Right ;  just  title  ;  lawful  claim. 

The  key  of  this  infernal  pit,  by  rltw. 
And  by  command  of  heaven's  all-powerfUI  King, 
I  kei'p.  Millon. 

Syn.  — See  Debt. 

t  DUE  (du),  V.  a.    To  invest ;  to  endue.        Shak. 

DUE'-BILL,  n.  An  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  in 
writing,  differing  from  a  promissory  note  in  not 
being  payable  to  order  or  transferable  by  mere 
indorsement.  Bouvier. 

DUE'-DlS-TANT,  a.  Placed  at  a  proper  distance. 


A  seat  snft-sprcad  with  ftirry  spoils  prepare. 
Due-distant,  fnr  us  Imth  to  speak  and  hear. 


Pope. 


tDUE'E^L  (da'ffll),  a.  Fit;  becoming;  proper. 
"Their  diieful  service."  Spenser. 

Dn'gL,  n.  [L.  dueUtim,  from  duo,  two,  —  old  form 
of  bellum,  war ;  It.  if  Port,  duello ;  Sp.  dueh ; 
Fr.  ditel.]    A  combat  between  two ;  —  particu- 
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larly^  a  combat  with  deadly  weapons  between 
two  individuals,  at  an  appointed  time  and  place, 
for  the  settlement  of  some  private  difference. 

If  the  matter  should  be  tried  by  duel  between  two  cham- 
pions. Jtaam. 

The  practice  of  the  duel,  as  a  private  mode,  recognized 
only  by  custom,  of  deciding  private  diU'eruucca,  sceras  to  be 
of  comparatively  receut  dat«.  JSratulc. 

DU'^L,  V.  n.    To  fight  a  duel  or  a  single  combat. 
We  come  hither  not  to  cavil,  but  to  duel.  Bacon. 

DU'^L,  V.  a.    To  attack  or  fight  with  singly. 

Who,  single  combatant. 
Duelled  their  armies  rauked'^in  proud  array.       Milton, 

DU'SL-LPR,  n.    A  duellist,     [lu]  Fuller. 

DU'^L-LIng,  n.  The  act  or  the  custom  of  fight- 
ing duels. 

Shakspeare,  in  As  You  Like  It,  has  rallied  the  mode  of 
formal  (fuelling,  then  so  prevalent,  with  the  highest  humor 
and  address.  FKorbwton. 

It  is  astonishing  that  the  murderous  practice  of  duelling 
should  continue  so  long  in  vogue.  J'YanJklin. 

Duelling  was  then  [l.SXi],  as  now,  an  absurd  and  shocking 
remedy  for  private  insult.  Lord  Vockbum. 

DU'^L-LIsT,  n.     One  who  fights  duels. 

He  tights  as  you  sing,  keeps  time,  distance,  and  proportion 
—  the  very  butcher  of  a  silk  buttou.a  (/ue/Ju<,a(/ueUts(.  Shat^ 

f  DU-KL'LO,n.  [It.,  a  duel.]  The  practice  of 
duelling,  or  the  code  of  laws  and  rules  which 
relate  to  it.  "  He  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid 
it."  Shak. 

DU-KL'LUM,n.  [L.]  (0/d  ^M^r.  Zatc.)  A  single 
combat  between  two,  to  prove  the  truth  in  a 
suit ;  the  one  who  overcame  being  considered 
as  having  proved  his  case.  Burrill. 

tDUE'Npss  (du'nes),  n.  [See  Due.!  State  of 
being  due.  "  That  dueness,  that  debt.    Goodicin. 

DU-fiN'NA,  n. ;  pi.  d0-6n'na9.  [Sp.  dueria,  from 
L.  domina,  the  mistress  of  a  family.] 

1.  The  chief  lady  in  waiting  on  the  Queen  of 
Spain.  Brande. 

2.  An  elderly  woman  holding  a  middle  situa- 
tion between  a  governess  and  a  companion,  and 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  younger  female 
members  of  a  gentleman's  or  nobleman's  family 
in  Spain  or  Portugal.  Brande. 

3.  Any  old  woman  kept  to  guard  a  younger. 
"  I  bribed  her  duenna."  Arbuthnot. 

DU-fiT',  ^    >„     [It.  duetto,  homl.. duo,  two.]   A 

DU-ET't6,  )  piece   of    music  composed  for  two 

voices  or  for  two  instruments.  Moore. 

DUF'F^L,  ;  n.  ["From  Duffel,  a  to^vn  in  France 
DUF'FLE,  )  [Belgium]."     Booth.— J)\\t.  duffel.] 

A   stout  milled  flannel   with  a  thick    nap  or 

frieze. 

C)f  waistcoats  Harry  has  no  lack. 

Good  dvffle  gray  and  flannel  fine.  Wordtworth. 

DUP'FgR,  n.    1.  A  hawker  of  smuggled  goods,  or 

of  linen  and  silk.  Smart. 

2.    A    pedler ;  —  applied    to    one  who   sells 

women's  clothes.     [Local,  Eng.]  IlalliweU. 

dOg,  n.  [Icel.  deggia,  to  give  suck.  Lye.  — 
Richardson  suggests  its  alliance  to  tug.  —  See 
Tug.]  a  pap  ;  a  nipple  ;  a  teat ;  the  breast ;  — 
now  used  only  of  beasts,  or  as  a  term  of  con- 
tempt when  applied  to  the  human  female. 

As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle  babe 

Dying  with  mother's  dug  Iwtwoen  its  lips.  Shak. 

Milks  twice  an  hour,  and  drains  the  famished  dams. 
Whose  empty  dug*  in  vain  attract  the  lambs.  Beattie. 

dCg,  t.  &  p.  from  dig.    See  Dig. 

DV-GdNG',  n.  (Zool.)  An  herbivorous  mammal 
of  the  East  In- 
dian seas,  inter- 
mediate between 
the  Cctacea  and 
the  Pachyder- 
mata,  having  an 
elongated  body,  thigoag. 

with  flippers  near  the  head,  and  terminated  by 
a  crescent-shaped  tail.  Van  Der  Hocren. 

Jt[g~  The  Indian  dugong  resembles,  in  general  form, 
the  manatee.  It  lives  in  shallow  waters  on  the  sea- 
coasts  and  subsists  on  algie  and  fuci.    Baird. 

DCg'oOt,  w.  a  boat  or  canoe  formed  by  the  ex- 
cavation of  a  large  log.  [Western  States.]  FlirU. 

DUKE,  n.     \1,.  dux,  a  leader;  duco,  to  lead;  It. 
duca  ;  Port.  &:  Sp.  duqne ;  Fr.  due.] 
1.  A  leader ;  a  chief. 

When  as  the  Trqjan  duke  did  her  forsake.        narringiom. 


DULL 

2.  In  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  higheat  order 
of  nobility,  being  next,  in  rank,  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ;  as,  "  The  Duke  of  Argylc."    Smart. 

3.  In  some  countriet  of  Europe,  a  sovereign 
prince  ;  as,  "  The  Duke  of  Modena." 

To  dint  tDitk  DuJu  Utampkrtf,  to  have  no  diniMr 
at  all.  UmUiwetL 

Syn.  — See  Monabcu. 

DUKE'DQM,  n.  The  seigniory,  jurisdiction,  poa- 
sessious,  title,  or  quality  of  a  Juke  ;  a  duchy. 

Our  fiital  dukedom  to  your  dukedom  bound.       Drv^om. 

DUKE'LjNO,  n.  An  inferior  or  subordinate  duke. 
"  The  dukelinya  and  these  fellows."  [r.]    Ford. 

DOL-CA-MA'RA  rdiS|.k»-nia'r»,  Sm.  Brande;  dBI- 
kaiii'»-r9,  C.  O.j,  n.  [L.  dulcis,  sweet,  and 
awmrM*,  bitter.]  (7io<.)  Woody  nightshade,  or 
bitter-sweet ;  Solanum  duUanlara  ;  —  so  called 
because  the  roots  and  stalks,  on  being  chewed, 
produce  a  sensation  of  bitterness,  which  is  soon 
succeeded  by  a  degree  of  sweetness.   Eng.  Cyc. 

t  DClce,  v.  a.  To  make  sweet ;  to  sweeten.  North. 

DCL'CfT,  a.  [L.  dulcis,  sweet ;  It.  dolce  ;  Sp. 
duke;  Fr.  doxtx.] 

1.  Sweet  to  the  taste ;  luscious.  "  Dulcet 
water."  Hawes.     "Dulcet  creams."    Milton. 

2.  Sweet  to  the  ear ;  pleasing  to  any  of  the 
senses  or  to  the  mind.  "  Dulcet  symphonies," 
Milton.    "  Dulcet  philosophy."    B.  Jonton. 

DUL-CJ-Fl-CA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  dulcis,  sweet,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  The  act  of  sweetening ;  the 
act  of  freeing  from  acidity,  saltness,  or  acri- 
mony. Boyle. 

DUL-CIf'LU-oCs,  a.  [L.  dulcii,  sweet,  and^Mo, 
to  flow.]    Flowing  sweetly.  Clarke. 

DOL'CJ-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  dxdcis,  sweet,  and  /a«o,  to 
make;  \t.  dulcificare ;  Sp.  dulcijicar ;  Fi.dulci' 
Jier.]  [t.  dulcified;  pp.  dulcifying,  dulci- 
fied.] To  sweeten  ;  to  free  from  acidity,  salt- 
ness, or  acrimony.  Arbuthnot. 

DUL-CTL'O-aUY,  n.  [L.  dulcis,  sweet,  and  Uxpjior, 
to  speak.]  A  soft  manner  of  speaking.  Maunder- 

DCl'CI-MJPR,  n.  [It.  dolcimelio ;  dolce,  sweet,  from 
L.  dulcis.  Skinner.]  A  name  given  by  the 
translators  of  the  Bible  to  an  ancient  musical 
instrument  mentioned  in  Dan.  iii.  5 :  its  precise 
nature  and  shape  are  unknown.  — The  name  is 
now  given  to  an  instrument  strung  with  brass 
wires,  and  struck  with  little  sticks  neld  in  the 
hands  of  the  performer. 

It  was  an  Abvssinian  maid. 

And  on  her  ihdrimrr  she  played. 

Singing  of  Mount  Abora.  Coltridgt. 

tDUL'Cl-NftSS,  «.  [L.  dulat,  sweet.]  Sweet- 
ness ;  easiness  of  temper.  Bacon. 

t  DUL'CJ-TUDE,  n.  [L.  dulcUudo ;  dulcis,  sweet.] 
Sweetness.  Cockeram. 

t  dOl'CQR,  n.     [L.]     Sweetness.        L.  Addison. 

DUL'CO-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.  dulcoro,  dulcoraiua; 
dulcor,  sweetness.]  To  sweeten ;  to  free  from 
acrimony,     [ii.]  Wiseman. 

DUL-CO-RA'TION,  n.  Act  of  making  sweet;  a 
sweetening,     [r.]  Bacon. 

DUL'EDpE,  n.  A  peg  of  wood  which  joins  the 
ends  of  six  fellies  that  form  the  round  of  a 
wheel  of  a  gun  carriage.  Craib. 

DU'LI-A  rdu'l?-»,  W.  P.Sm.  CI,  »»,  [Gr.ioelitm, 
servitude.]  An  inferior  worship  or  adoration, 
as  that  of  saints,  in  distinction  from  latria. — 
See  Latkia.  StilHngfleet. 

DULL,  a.  [Goth.  draU;  A.  S.  dot.  dull,  foolish  ; 
dtcelian,  to  thicken,  to  err.  Tooke.  —  Dut.  dol, 
mad,  frantic ;  Ger.  toll ;  Gael.  4r  Ir.  diir.  —  See 
Dolt.] 

1.  Slow  of  understanding ;  stupid ;  doltish  \ 
blockish  ;  unintelligent ;  indocile  ;  simple :  fool- 
ish ;  stolid.     "  My  wits  are  so  dull."        Gotrer. 

2.  Wanting  sensibility  or  keenness;  not 
quick. 

Thia  people's  heart  is  waxed  grot*,  aad  their  ean  are  drntl 
of  hearing.  Matt.  xiU.  U. 

3.  Not  having  a  thin  edge ;  not  sharp,  as  a 
knife  or  other  instrument  ;Dlunt;  obtuse. 

Meeting  with  Time,  slack  thing,  said  I, 

Thy  acythe  is  dttH,  whet  it,  for  ahamv.  Arterc 

4.  Sad ;  melancholy ;  depressing ;  dismal. 


mIen,  SiR;    m6vE,  nOR,  s6N;    bOlL,  BVvl,  rOlE.  — 9,  Q,  ^,  i,  soft;  C,  R,  c,  i,  hard;  §  <M  a ;   ?  a»  g«.  — THIS,  this 
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Fly.  fly.  profiine  fogs,  fiir  hence  fly  away; 

Taint  not  the  pure  »treuras  of  the  springing  day 

With  your  duU  influence.  Crashaw. 

5.  Not  bright  or  clear;  dim;  as,  "A  dull 
eye  "  ;  "  A  dull  fire  "  ;  "A  dull  mirror  " ;  "  Dull 
weather." 

6.  Drowsy ;  sleepy  ;  lifeless.  Johnson. 

7.  Wearisome  ;  tedious  ;  not  pleasant ;  not 
delightful.  "To  make  dictionaries  is  dull 
work."  Johnson. 

8.  Gross;  insensible.  "The  rfwZ/ earth."  Shak. 

9.  Slow  of  motion  ;  heavy ;  sluggish.  "  The 
waters  waxed  dull."  Spenser. 

Syn.  — See  Lifeless,  Simple,  Slow. 

DULL,  V.  a.    [t.  m'LLEI)  ;  pp.  DULLING,  DULLED.] 

1.  To  stupefy ;  to  deaden,  as  the  mental  fac- 
ulties ;  to  weaken  the  power  of. 

Nothing  hath  more  duller)  the  wits,  or  talien  away  the  will 
of  children  from  learning,  than  care  in  making  of  Latin. 

Ascham. 

2.  To  blunt ;  to  make  dull  or  obtuse. 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry.  Shak. 

3.  To  sadden  ;  to  make  melancholy. 

The  robles  and  the  people  are  all  dulled 

With  this  usurping  king.  Beau.  8f  Fl. 

4.  To  eully ;  to  tarnish.  "  The  breath  dulls 
the  mirror."  Bacon. 

5.  To  spend  listlessly  ;  to  pass  idly. 

Dull  not  away  thy  days  in  slothful  supinity.  Browne. 

dOlL,  V.  n.    To  become  dull  or  stupid. 

I  dull  under  your  discipline.  Chaucer. 

DUL'LARD,  w.    A  blockhead;  a  dolt.  Shak. 

DUL'LARD,  a.  Doltish;  stupid;  dull-brained. 
"  My'dullard  head."  Bp.  Hall. 

DtJL'LARD-!§M,  n.     Stupidity,     [r.]      Maunder. 

DULL'-BRAINED  (darbraiid),  rt.  Wanting  activi- 
ty of  mind ;  stupid  ;  foolish ;  doltish.        Shak. 

DULL'-BRoWED  (diirbrbfld),  a.  Having  a  gloomy 
look  or  brow.    "  Dull-browed  Sorrow.     Quarles. 

DULL'-DjS-PO^ED'  (dul'dis-pozd'),  o.  Inclined  to 
sadness ;  melancholy.  B.  Jonson. 

DULL'gD  (dul'led),  p.  a.    i.  &  p.  from  dzill. 

DULL'^R,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  makes  dull. 

DULL'-EYED  (diil'ld),  a.  Having  dull  eyes,  or  a 
sad  look.     "  Dull-eyed  Melancholy."  Shak. 

DULL'— HEAD,  n.  A  stupid  person  ;  a  blockhead ; 
a  dullard.  Ascham. 

DULL'-SIGHT-5D  (dul'slt-ed),  a.  Having  poor 
sight ;  purblind.  Huloet. 

DULL'-WIT-TgD,  a.  Having  a  dull  wit ;  stupid ; 
heavy ;  dull-brained.  Huloet. 

DUL'LY,  ad.    In  a  dull  manner. 

Supinely  calm  and  dully  innocent.  Lpttleton. 

DOL'NgSS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  dull ;  want 
of  quick  perception  ;  slowness  of  .  apprehen- 
sion ;  stupidity  ;  indocility. 

Nor  is  the  dulness  of  the  scholar  to  extinguish,  but  rather 
to  inflame,  the  charity  of  the  teacher.  flouth. 

2.  Bluntness,  as  of  a  cutting  instrument ; 
want  of  a  fine  edge  or  sharpness.  Johnson. 

3.  Dimness;  want  of  lustre.  Johnson. 

4.  Drowsiness ;  inclination  to  sleep. 

Thou  art  inclined  to  sleep.    'T  is  a  good  dulness. 

And  give  it  way.  Shak. 

5.  Sluggishness  of  motion.  Johnson. 

Dy-L6C'RA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  foTdog,  a  slave,  and  Kodros, 
power  ;  Kpario),  to  be  strong.]  A  government  of 
slaves  ;  a  government  in  which  slaves  and  base 
people  hold  the  reins  of  power,     [ii.]       Bailey. 

dOlsE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  algae  or  sea-weed 
of  a  reddish-brov.rn  color,  which  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland  is  eaten  ;  the  true  dulse  is  Halyme- 
nia  edulis,  the  common  dulse  Halymenia  pal- 
mata,  Loudon. 

There,  with  its  waving  blade  of  green. 
The  sea-flag  streams  through  the  silent  water, 

And  the  crimson  leaf  of  the  dulne  is  seen 
To  blush,  like  a  banner  bathed  in  slaughter.  Percival. 

DU'LY,  ad.  [From  due.l  In  a  due  manner ;  prop- 
erly ;  fitly  ;  exactly  ;  regularly. 

Seldom  attended  church,  'twas  such  a  busy  life, 

But  duly  sent  his  family  and  wife.  Pope. 

DU'MA-SlNE,  M.  [Gr.  ^ffcfc),  to  steep.]  (Chem.)  An 
empyreumatic  oil,  obtained  by  rectifying  ace- 
tone derived  from  the  acetates.  Hoblyn. 


DUMB  (dutn),  a.  [Goth,  dumbs ;  A.  S.  dumb  ;  Dut. 
dom;  Dan.  diim  ;  Sw.  dumb.  —  Heb.  n'^^'"'!* 
from  the  obsolete  root  ft'a'Tj,  to  be  dumb.] 

1.  Unable  to  speak ;  destitute  of  the  power 
of  speech ;  speechless  ;  mute. 

Better  is  a  dumb  mouth  than  a  brainless  skull.      Skelion. 

The  multitude  wondered,  when  they  saw  the  dunib  speak 

and  the  blind  see.  MaU.  xv.  81. 

2.  Silent ;  holding  peace ;  not  speaking. 

1  was  dwiib,  I  opened  not  my  mouth,  because  thou  didst  it. 

Ps.  xxxix. !). 

3.  Not  using  words,  or  speech.  "  A  dumb 
show."  Shak.  *' Dumb  aigns."  Dryden,  "Dumb 
eloquence."  Roscommon. 

Syn.  —  He  is  dumb  or  speechless  who  cannot  speak ; 
he  is  silent  wlio  does  not  speak ;  lie  is  mute  whose 
silence  is  coinpulsory.  Persons  are  called  dumb  who 
are  so  from  birth.  Eastern  slaves  whose  tongues 
have  been  cut  out,  are  called  mutes. 

DUMB  (dum),  v.  a.  To  silence ;  to  cause  to  be  si- 
lent.    "  Deep  clerks  she  dumbs."     [k.]     Shak. 

DUMB'-BELL,  n.  A  short  bar  of  iron  with  a 
knob  at  each  end,  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and 
swung  to  and  fro  for  exercise.  Crabb. 

DUMB'-DIS-COUR'SIVE,  a.  Silently  pleading. 
"  A  dumb-discoursive  devil."  Shak. 

DUMB'LY  (dum'lc),  a«;.     Mutely;  silently.  Shak. 

DUMB'NpSS  (duni'nes),  n.     [A.  S.  dumnys.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  dumb ;  incapacity  to 
speak ;  inability  to  utter  articulate  sounds ; 
aphonia.  Farmer. 

2.  Silence;  omission  or  refusal  of  speech; 
muteness. 

My  downcast  eyes 
And  guilty  dumbness  witnessed  my  surprise.      Dryden. 

DUMB'-SHOW  (diim'slio),  n.  A  tale  or  a  scene 
exhibited  by  signs,  without  language  or  words  ; 
a  pantomime.  Shak. 

DUMB'-WAIT-?R,  n.  A  sliding  platform  in  a 
closet  used  for  conveying  food,  &c.,  from  one 
story  to  another.  W.  Ency. 

DUM'FOUND,  V.  a.  To  confuse  ;  to  strike  dumb. 
"To  have  dumbfounded  the  justice."  Spectator. 

Like  an  aspen  leaf  shaking,  dumfounded  and  quaking, 

1  stood  all  aghast.  Horace  Smith. 

DUM-FOUND'^R,  V.  a.   To  dumfound.  [r.]  Swift. 

DUM'MA-DOR,  n.  {Ent.)  A  kind  of  beetle;  the 
common  cockchafer;  Melolontha  vulgaris;  — 
called  also  dor,  and  May-bug.  Farm.  Ency. 

tDUM'M5R-?R,  n.  One  who  pretends  to  be 
dumb  ;  one  who  feigns  dumbness.  Burton. 

DUM'MY,  n.     1.  One  who  is  dumb. 

Speak!  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dummy.    H.  Smith. 

2.  The  hand  which  is  dealt  to  the  vacant 
place,  or  which  represents  a  player,  when  only 
three  persons  play  at  whist.  Todd. 

DU-MOSE',  a.  [L.  diimosus,  dumtis,  a  bush.] 
\Bot.)  Having  a  compact,  bushy  form.  P.  Cyc. 

DU'MOys,  a.    (Bot.)  Same  as  Dumose.    Clarke. 

DUMP,  V.  a.  [Perhaps  allied  to  Dut.  d-ompelen,  to 
plunge,  dip ;  Ger.  dumpeln,  to  heave  and  set.] 
To  unload,  as  wood,  coal,  &c.,  from  a  cart  by 
tilting  it  up.     [Colloquial,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

DUMP,  n.  [Dut.  dom,  dull,  blunt,  stupid  ;  Ger. 
dumm.  —  Allied  to  dumb.  Skinner.'] 

1.  Sorrow  ;  melancholy ;  sadness  ;  sulkiness  ; 
—  commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

He  's  in  a  deep  dump  now.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

Some  of  our  poor  families  have  fallen  into  such  dumps. 

Sir  T.  More. 

2.  A  doleful  tune  or  ditty.  Shak.    Gay. 

3.  Any  tune  or  ditty. 

Play  me  some  merry  dump  to  comfort  me.  Shak. 

4.  A  clumsy,  leaden  counter  used  by  boys  at 
chuck-farthing.  Smart. 

To  be  in  the  dumps,  to  be  sulky,  dejected,  or  gloomy. 

DUMP'fSH,  a.  Sad  ;  melancholy ;  dejected.  "A 
dead,  dumpish,  and  sour  life."  Herbert. 

DUMP'JSH-LY,  ad.  In  a  moping,  melancholy 
way  ;  dejectedly.  Bp.  Hall. 

DUMP'iSH-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  dump- 
ish ;  sadness  ;  melancholy.  "  Dumpishness  of 
mind  and  inward  sighing."  Hall. 


DUM'PY,  a.     1.  Sullen;  sulky 
2.  Short  and  thick. 


DCMP'LING,  ra.  {"Yiom  dump."  Johnson.  "Per 
haps  the  dim.  of  dump."  Richardson.']  A 
small  round  mass  of  paste  or  dough,  boiled, 
often  enclosing  slices  of  apple.  Dryden. 

DUMPS,  n.  pi.    A  fit  of  melancholy.  —  See  Dump. 

B7-ockett. 
Halliwell. 

Her  stature  tall  —  1  hate  a  dumpy  woman.  Myron. 

DU'MUS,w.  [1..,  a  bush.]  (-Bo^)  A  low  and  much- 
branched  shrub.  Brande. 

DUN,  a.  [A.  S.  du7i.]  1.  Of  a  dark  color  partaking 
of  brown  and  black ;  of  fulvous  brown.  Newton, 
2.  Dark  ;  gloomy ;  obscure. 

Satan  there 
Coastiu"  the  wall  of  heaven  on  tliis  side 
In  the  dun  air  sublime.  Milton, 

DUN,  V.  a.  [i.  dunned  ;  pp.  dunning,  dunned.] 
[A.  S.  dynan,  to  clamor,  to  din.  Skinner. 
Tooke.  —  It  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  one  Joe 
Dun,  an  active  and  dexterous  bailiff  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  It  became  a  proverb  when  ^ 
man  refused  to  pay  his  debts,  "  Why  don't  you 
dun  him  "  ?  that  is,  "  Why  don't  you  send  Ihin 
to  arrest  him  ?  "  Notes  ^  Queries.]  To  solicit 
or  ask  with  importunity,  as  for  a  debt. 

I  shall  be  dunning  thee  every  day.  Bacon. 

DUN,  V.  a.  To  cure,  as  fish,  in  a  particular  mans 
ner,  so  as  to  impart  a  dun  color.  Bartlett. 

DUN,  n.  1.  A  clamorous,  importunate  creditor, 
"  Some  rascally  dun."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  demand  for  a  debt. 

3.  [A.  ^.dun,  dune.  —  See  Down,  and  Dune.] 
An  eminence  ;  a  mound ;  a  bank.         Johnson. 

DUN'BIRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  duck  ;  the 
pochard  ;  FuUyula  ferina.  YarreU. 

DUNCE,  n.  ["  The  word  (as  conjectured  by  Mr. 
Tooke  and  Mr.  Todd)  was  first  introduced  by 
the  Thomists  or  disciples  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
in  contempt  towards  their  antagonists  the  Sco- 
tists,  or  disciples  of  [Duns  Scotus  or]  John  Scott 
oi Duns.  Dunce's  disci])les,  Duncemen,  Dunces." 
Richardson.]  A  foolish  person  ;  a  thickskuU  ; 
a  dolt ;  a  simpleton  ;  a  blockhead. 

In  school  divinity  as  able 

As  he  that  hight  irrefnigable; 

A  second  Thomas,  or,  at  once 

To  name  them  all,  another  Dunce.  IludH/ras, 

;8®*  "At  the  revival  of  learning,  some  still  clung 
to  these  schoolmen,  and  to  one  in  particular,  Duns 
Scotns,  the  great  teacher  of  the  Franciscan  order  ;  and 
many  times  an  adherent  of  the  old  learning  would 
seek  to  strengthen  his  position  by  an  appeal  to  its 
great  doctor,  familiarly  called  Duns;  while  the  others 
would  contemptuously  rejoin, 'O,  you  are  a  Duns- 
man,'  or,  more  briefly,  '  You  are  a  Duns,'  or, '  This 
is  a  piece  of  duncery ; '  and,  inasmuch  as  the  new 
learning  was  ever  enlisting  more  and  more  of  the 
genius  and  scholarship  of  the  age  on  its  side,  the  title 
became  more  and  more  a  term  of  scorn.  .  .  .  And 
thus,  from  that  long  extinct  conflict  between  the  old 
and  tlie  new  learning,  that  strife  between  the  medisp- 
val  and  the  modern  theology,  we  inherit  the  words 
dwnce  and  duncery."      Trench. 

Milton. 

As  though  we  were  in  a  school  of  duncery,  and  not  in  a 
discourse  of  pleasure.  Sir  T.  Smith, 

DUN'C{-Fy,  V.  a.    To  make  a  dunce.  Warburton. 

DUN'CISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  a  dunce ; 
folly  ;  dulness  ;  duncery.  West.  Rev. 

DUN'DgR,  n.  The  lees  of  cane-juice ;  —  fer- 
mented and  used  in  the  West  Indies  in  the 
manufacture  of  rum.  W.  Ency. 

DUN'D5R-H£aD,  n.  ["  Perhaps  from  Dut.  don- 
deren,  to  thunder ;  stupefied,  stupid  with  din  or 
noise."  Richardson.]  A  stupid  fellow ;  a  block- 
head; a  dolt;  a  dunce.  "Numskulls,  doddy- 
poles,  and  dunderheads."  Sterne. 

DUN'DgR-PATE,  n.    A  dunderhead.  Craig. 

DUN'DI-VJgR,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  duck  ; 
the  goosander ;  Mergus  merganser,  or  Mejgus 
castor.  YarreU. 

DUNE,  n.     [A.  S.  dun,  dune.  —  See  Down.] 

1.  A  low  hill  of  blown  or  movable  sand ;  a 
down.  Lyell. 

Till  the  sand  was  blown  and  sifted 
I.,ikc  great  snowdrifts  o'er  the  landscape, 
Heapine  all  the  shore  with  sand  duties. 
Sandhills  of  the  Nagou  Wudjoo.  Zonafellow, 

2,  A  circular  building  with  a  hemispherical 


DUN'Ce-RY,  w.     Dulness;  stupidity. 


A,  E.  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  (j,  t,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y.  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL/    HEIR,  HER; 


DUNFISH 

or  conical  roof  formed  of  rough  stones  without 
cement.  Britton. 

DON'fIsh.m.  Cod-fish  cured  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, and  80  named  from  its  color.  Bartlett, 

DUN'-FLt,  n.    A  species  of  fly.  Walton. 

DONG,  n.  [A.  S.  dung,  dincg  ;  Ger.  dung,  danger ; 
Dan.  dynd,  mud,  mire  ;  Sw.  di/n'/a.]  The  excre- 
ment of  animals,  used  as  manure.  Bacon. 

dCng,  v.  a.     [A.  S.  dt/nf/an  ;  Ger.  dOngen.'] 

1.  To  manure  with  ()ung.  Bacon. 

2.  {Calico-printing.)    To  immerse  in  a  bath 
of  cow-dung  and  warm  water.  Ure. 

dOng,  v.  n.    To  void  excrement.  Su:ift. 

dOng'— CART,  n.  A  cart  for  carrying  dung.  Ash. 

DOngED,  p.  a.  from  dung.     Covered  with  dung. 

DON'^EQN  (dSn'jun),  n.  [Ft.  dongeon,  or  donjon. 
—  See  DoNjoN.j  A  strong,  close,  dark  prison, 
or  dark  room  in  a  prison,  usually  under  ground. 
"  In  a  dungeon  deep."  bpenser. 

dCn'^EQN,  v.  a.  To  shut  up  or  to  immure,  as  in 
a  dungeon.  Bp.  Hall. 

DflN'pEQN-lNG,  n.  The  act  of  immuring  in  a 
dungeon.  "  The  mutilations  and  loathsome 
dungeoning  of  Leighton."  Coleridge. 

DUNG'— FORK,  n.  A  fork  for  tossing  or  moving 
dung.  Mortimer. 

DUNG'ulLL,  n.     1.  A  heap  of  dimg.  Swift. 

2.  Any   mean   or  vile   abode    or    situation. 
"  Our  earthly  dunghill."  Dry  den. 

3.  t  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  man  meanly  born. 

Out,  dunghill]    Dar'st  thou  brave  a  nobleman  ?        Shak. 

DfJNG'HiLL,  a.  Sprung  from  the  dunghill ;  mean  ; 
low ;  base.     "  Dungliill  swain."  Fletcher. 

dCng'ING,  n.  (Calico-printing.)  The  application 
of  a  bath  of  cow-dung,  diffused  through  hot  wa- 
ter, to  cotton  goods,  in  a  particular  stage  of  the 
manufacture.  Ure. 

DDnG'MEER§,  n.  pi.  Pits  where  dung,  weeds, 
&c.,  are  mixed  to  lie  and  rot  together.      Craig. 

DtJNG' Y,  a.  Full  of  dung ;  filthy  :  —  mean ;  vile  ; 
low ;  base  ;  worthless.  Shak. 

DUNG'YARD,  n 

the  dunghill. 

UCN'KgR  (dBiig'ker,  82),  n.  (Theol.)  One  of  a 
sect  of  Christians  that  took  its  rise  in  Penn- 
sylvania, about  the  year  1724,  the  members  of 
which  practised  abstinence  and  mortification, 
imder  the  idea  that,  by  so  doing,  they  secured 
the  favor  of  God,  and  salvation  for  themselves 
and  others.  Buck. 

DUN'KITE,  n.    A  kind  of  kite.  Hallitoell. 

DCTN'NAgJE,  n.  (Naut.)  A  term  applied  to  loose 
wood,  as  boughs  of  trees,  fagots,  &c.,  or  light 
timber,  laid  in  the  bottom,  or  upon  the  ballast, 
and  against  the  sides  of  a  ship's  hold,  as  also 
sometimes  between  different  kmds  of  goods  or 
packages,  to  preserve  the  cargo  from  mjury  by 
leakage  or  chafing.  Dana. 

DDn'N^R,  n.    One  who  duns ;  a  dun.    Spectator. 

DCn'NJNG,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  duns  or 

solicits  the  payment  of  a  debt.  Simmotids. 

2.  The  process  of  curing  cod-fish  so  as  to 

give  them  a  dun  color.  Simmonds. 

dCN'NJSH,  a.    Inclining  to  a  dun  color.        Ray. 

DtJN'NV,  o.    Deaf;  stupid.  [Local. Eng.]    Grose. 

t  DtJNT,  n.     A  blow  ;  a  stroke.  IlaUiwell. 

DOnT,  n.  A  staggering  affection,  particularlv  ob- 
served in  yearling  lambs.  [Provincial.]  Hoblyn. 

DOn'T5R-g66se,  n.  A  provincial  name  for  the 
eider-duck.  Craig. 

DU'6,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  fibo,  two.]  (Mus.)  A 
song  or  piece  of  music  for  two  performers  ;  a 
duet.  Warner. 

DU-Q-D5-CftN'NJ-AL,  a. 
and    annus,   a   year.] 
years. 

Dir-Q  DE<;;'i-MAL,  a. 

twelve;  twelf'th. 
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DURESS 


A  yard  for  dung ;  the  place  of 
Mortimer. 


[L.  dttodecim,  twelve. 

Consisting   of   twelve 

Ash. 

(Arith.)    Numbered    by 
Hamilton. 


their  work.  Dames  Sf  Peck 

DU-9-d£<;;'IM-fId,  a.  [L.  duodedm,  twelve,  and 
Jindo,  Jidi,  to  cleave.]  Divided  into  twelve 
parts  or  portions.  Clarke. 

DU-0-D£<^'I-M0,  n. ;  pi.  dO-q-dE^'i-mo?.  [L.]  A 
book,  or  the  size  of  a  book,  when  a  sheet  is 
folded  into  twelve  leaves. 

DU-Q-D£c'V-PLE  (du-o-d«k'ku-pl),  a.  [L.  duo, 
two,  and  decuplua,  tenfold".]  Consisting  of 
twelves.  Arbuthtutt. 

DU-O-DE'NA,  n.  [Ta.,  twelve  each.]  {Law.)  A  jury 
of  twelve  men :  —  a  dozen.  Burrill. 

DU-Q-DftN'A-RY,  a.     [L.  duodenarim.] 

1.  Comprising,  or  relating  to,  a  dozen.  lioget. 

2.  Increasing  in  a  twelvefold  rate.         Itoget. 

DU-g-DE'JVUM,  n.  [L.  duodeni,  twelve  each.] 
{Anat.)  The  first  of  the  small  intestines,  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  stomach  ;  —  so 
called  from  its  being  equal  in  length  to  the 
breadth  of  twelve  fingers.  Dunglison. 

DU-0-LIt'?R-AL,  a.  [L.  duo,  two,  and  litera,  a  let- 
ter.] Consisting  of  two  letters ;  biliteral.  Smart. 

DOp,  v.  a.    [To  do  tip.]     To  open.     [Low.] 
Then  up  he  rooe,  and  donned  his  clothes, 
And  dupped  the  chamber  door.  Shak. 

DiJP'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  duped.  Clarke. 

DUPE,  n.  [Fr.  dupe.]  One  who  is  easily  deceived 
or  imposed  upon  ;  a  credulous  man ;  a  gull. 

A  usurping  populace  is  its  own  dupe.a  mere  underworker, 
and  a  purchaser  in  trust  for  some  single  tyrant.  ilte(ft. 

I  have  not  been  thv  '/«/«',  nor  am  thy  prey  — 
But  was  my  own  destroyer.  Byron. 

DUPE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  duper.]  \i.  duped  ;  pp.  dup- 
ing, DUPED.]  To  deceive  ;  to  impose  upon  ;  to 
trick  ;  to  cheat ;  to  gull. 

Deserting  friends  at  need,  and  dvped  by  foes.     Thornton. 

DUP'?-RY,  n.  The  quality  of  a  dupe ;  a  trick  ;  a 
cheat.  La.  Macartney.    Adam  Smith. 

DU'P|-6n,  n.  A  double  cocoon  formed  by  two 
silk-worms.  Simmonds. 

DU'PLE,  a.  [L.  dtiplus,  or  duplex^  Double  ;  one 
repeated,     [r.]  Johnson. 

DU'PLE  (du'pl),  V.  a.    To  double,     [r.]     Ch.  Ob. 

DU'PLEX,  a.    [L.]    {Bot.)    Double ;  twofold. 

DU'PLEX  Q,UE-Rt'L4,n.  [L.,  a  double  q^iarrel.] 
{Eng.  Eccl.  Law.)  A  complaint  in  the  nature 
of  an  appeal  from  the  ordinary  to  his  next  im- 
mediate superior.  Bouvier. 

DU'PLl-CATE,  r.  a.  [L.  duplico,  dupUcatus  ;  dtio, 
two,  and  plico,  to  fold ;  It.  dupHcare  ;  Sp.  dupli- 
car.]    To  double      [r.]  Granville. 

DU'PLI-CATE,  a.  [It.  dupKcato ;  Sp.  duplicado.] 
Double  ;   twofold. 

Duplicate  proportion  or  ratio  is  the  proportion  or  ra- 
tio of  squares.  Thus,  in  geometrical  profK>rtion,  the 
fir»t  term  to  the  tliird  is  said  to  be  in  a  duplicate  ratio 
of  the  first  to  the  second,  or  as  its  square  is  to  the 
square  of  tlie  second.  Thus,  in  2,  4,  8,  16,  tlie  ratio 
of  3  to  8  is  a  duplicate  of  that  of  2  to  4,  or  as  the  square 
of  3  is  to  the  square  of  4  ;  also,  the  duplicate  rntio  of 
a  to  A  is  the  ratio  of  a*  to  i'.  Harris. 

DU'PLJ-CATE,  n.  1.  Another  correspondent  to 
the  first ;  a  second  thing  of  the  same  kind;  —  a 
copy  ;  a  transcript ;  a  counterpart. 

Of  all  these  he  [Vertuel  made  various  sketches  and  notes, 
always  presenting  «  duplicate  of  his  observations  t<>  Ix>rd 
Oxford.  Walpote. 

2.  (LatP.)  An  original  instrument  repented; 
a  document  which  is  the  same  as  another  in  all 
essential  particulars.  —  the  certificate  of  dis- 
charge given  to  an  insf^lvent  debtor  who  takes 
the  benefit  of  the  act  fcr  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors.  Burrill.    Bourier. 

DU-PLJ-CA'TIQN,  n.  [It.  duplicadone ;  Sp.  du- 
plicanon ;  Fr.  duplication.'] 

1.  The  act  of  doubling  or  folding.        Burton. 

2.  That  which  is  dou'olcd  ;  a  fold. 


The  peritoneum  is  a  strong  membrnno,  every  where  double, 
1  the  auplicatioHt  of  which  all  the  viscera  . . .  are  hid. 

H'i*rmffn. 


Duplication  of  the  cube,  (Muti.)  the  operation  of 
finding  a  cube  the  vohime  or  which  is  equal  to  double 
that  of  B  given  cutw.     Daciu  4"  Peck. 


duo,  tw(j,  and  pbco,  to  fold  ;  It,  dupUcith  ;    Sp. 
dupliridud ;  Fr.  duplicitr.] 

1.  t  DoubleiieHM  ;  the  number  two.         Watta. 

2.  Doublencss   of  heart   or  tongue  ;  decep- 
tion ;  deceit ;  dissiinulution  ;  guile  ;  artifice. 


Even  the  world,  that  <|pspi>cs  simnllrity,  don  not  i 
■  diiuble-foldrdnrai 


to  approve  of  Uu/tlirily.  or  <riiuble-rof(icdnrM.     "  ffatHti 

3.  {Law.)  Double  pleading;  the  pleading  ot 
two  or  more  distinct  matters.  Bouvier. 

Syn.  — See  Art,  Abtifice. 
DUPLY,  n.    A  second  reply,    [r.]     .Sir  W.  Seott. 

DCp'P^R,  n.  A  globular  vessel  made  of  buffalo's 
hidt,  in  which  castor-oil  is  imported  from  India ; 
—  written  also  dubber.  Brande. 

DU-RA-BlL'l-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  durable; 
power  of  lasting ;  durablcness ;  permanence. 

Our  times  upon  the  cartti  have  neither  certainty  nor  dira- 
W''.v.  Jtiilriffh. 

Syn. —  Durability  is  the  power  of  lasting;  dura- 
tion, the  act  or  lasting.  Durability  lien  in  the  thing  ; 
conntancy,  in  the  (lerson.  Durability  u(  a  ■ul»<t.-inre  ; 
duration  of  a  sovercigo's  reign  ;  eonttaucf  of  friend- 
ship ;  permanence  of  a  situation. 

DU 'R  A- BLE,  a.  fL.  durabilis  ;  dura,  to  lart;  du- 
rus,  hard  ;  It.  atirahile ;  Sp.  durable.]  Having 
power  to  last ;  without  decay  ;  lasting ;  abiding ; 
constant ;  permanent.  Swift. 

DU'RA-BLE-N£sS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  du- 
rable ;  power  of  lasting ;  durability ;  perma- 
nence.   "The  durableness  of  metals.    A.  Smith, 

DU'RA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  durable  manner.  "Deeply, 
durably,  or  extensively  injurious."  Knox. 

DU'RJl  Mj'TER,n.  [L.,  hard  mother.]  (Anat.'i 
The  outer  membrane  of  the  brain  ;  —  so  namea 
from  its  hardness  compared  with  the  membrane 
which  lies  under  it,  called  pia  mater,  the  term 
mater  being  applied  to  each,  from  a  notion  that 
they  were  the  mothers  of  all  other  membranes, 
or  because  they  protected  the  brain.       Hoblyn. 

DU-RA'MIPN,  n.  [L.,  hardness.]  {Bot.)  The  ful- 
ly-formed  central  layers  of  the  wood  of  exoge- 
nous trees  ;  the  heart-wood.  Brande. 

DU'RANCE,  n.     [L.  duro,  durans,  to  last.] 

1.  Continuance  ;  duration  ;  endurance. 

Of  how  short  duranet  was  this  new-made  state  I      Drpden. 

2.  Imprisonment;  confinement;  duress. 
"  Languisning  in  duran^re."  SotUh. 

t  DU'RANCE,  n.    Same  as  Duraxt.  Smart. 

DU'RANT,  n.  A  glazed  woollen  stuff  or  cloth ;  a 
sort  of  tammy  ;  —  now  called  everlasting.  Booth. 

DU-Rj^r'TE  VJ'T4.    [L.]    {Late.)  During  life. 

DU-RJ'TE.  {ykis.)  Noting  a  sound  which  of- 
fends the  ear.  Moore. 

DU-RA'TIOX,  n.  [L.duratio;  rfwro,  tolast;  du- 
rus,  hard  ;  It.  durazione ;  Sp.  durticion.] 

1.  Continuance  in  time  ;  continuation. 

That  we  have  our  notion  of  succession  and  duration  tnm 
this  original,  viz.,  fVoni  the  rcflectioD  on  the  train  of  ideas 
which  we  And  to  appear  one  after  another  in  our  own  minds, 
scorns  plain  tome,  in  that  we  have  no  prrrrption  ctfduratiam 
but  by  considering  the  train  of  ideas  that  take  their  turns  to 
our  understandings.  Locke, 

Duration,  like  space,  is  continuoas  and  uninterrupted. 

livmbie. 

2.  Power  of  continuance ;  durability.  Rogers. 
Syn.  — See  Contijiuance,  Dcrability. 

DVR-BAr',  or  DjfR-BJiR',n.  [Persian.]  An 
audience-room,  or  place  where  a  sovereign  or 
viceroy  gives  audience.    [India.]         Hamilton. 

DOR'DPN,  n      A  thicket  in  a  valley.  Craib. 

t  DURE,  r.  n.  [L,  duro  ;  It.  durare  ;  Fr.  durer.] 
[>.  Dl'RED  ;  pp.  DURING,  DUSEO.]  To  last ;  to 
endure ;  to  continue. 

Vet  hath  he  not  root  in  himself,  but  durtlk  fiw  a  while. 

Matt.  xlU.  n. 
t  DURE'FUL,  a.     I^asting;  long-lived. 

The  dur^l  oak,  wlx^sr  sap  is  not  yet  dried.         ^wmner, 

t  DURE'L^SS,  a.  Without  continuance;  transi- 
tory ;  short.     "  Durvless  pleasures."     Raleigh. 

Di'RfcSS  [da'rts.  8.  fr.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
(\;  du-r£c  ,  H'6.],  h.  [L.  dttritia,  hardness, 
durus,  hard ;  Norman  Fr.  duresse,  hardship.] 
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1.  Constraint;  confinement;  imprisonment. 

Do  you  by  durew  him  compel  thereto.  Spenser. 

2.  {Law.)  The  state  of  compulsion  or  neces- 
sity in  which  a  person  is  induced,  by  the  restraint 
of  his  liberty  or  menace  of  bodily  harm,  to  exe- 
cute a  deed,  or  do  any  legal  act,  or  to  commit  a 
misdemeanor.  Burrill. 

DU-RESS',  V.  a.  To  subject  to  duress.  "  If  the 
party  duressed  do  make  any  motion."      Bacon. 

DU-nfiSS'OR,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  subjects  an- 
other to  "duress.  Bacon. 

DUR'ING,  prep.  For  the  time  of  the  contimiance 
of.     "  Dui-ing  his  childhood."  Locke. 

;8Sg=-  "This  word  is  rather  a  participle  from  dure; 
as,  '  During  life,  durante  vita :  life  continuinir ' ;  '  Dur- 
ins  my  pleasure :  my  pleasure  continuing  the  same.'  " 
Johnson. 

DU'RI-b,n.     (5o^)  A  genus  of  trees.      P.  Cyc. 

DU'R|-ON,  or  DOO'Rg-AN,  n.  [Malay.  Crabb.] 
The  fruit  of  the  durioj  a  tree  found  in  the  Ma- 
layan archipelago.  -P.  Cyc 

t  DU'RJ-TY,  n.     [Fr.  durete.  —  See  Dukess.] 

1.  Hardness  ;  firmness.  Browne. 

2.  Severity  ;  cruelty.  Cockeram. 

fDU'ROys,  a.     [L.  durus.]     Hard.  Smith. 

DiJR'RA,  n.    See  Douka.         •  London. 

Dt7R-RUM-SAL'L^,n.  An  inn  in  India.  Maunder. 
DURST,  i.  from  dare.     See  Dare. 
DtJSE,  M.    A  demon  or  evil  spirit;  —  commonly 
written  deuce.  —  See  Deuce.  Craig. 

dCsK,  a.  [A.  S.  thystre ;  Dut.  duister ;  Ger.  dus- 
ter ;  Sw.  dyster.']  Tending  to  darkness  or  black- 
ness ;  dark  ;  somewhat  dark  ;  darkish  ;  dusky. 

A  pathless  desert,  dusk  with  horrid  shades.  ■         Milton. 

DtJSK,  n.  1.  Incipient  darkness  ;  twilight.  "  The 
dusk  of  the  evening."  Spectator. 

2.  Moderate  darkness  of  color. 

Some  sprinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were  seen, 

■Whose  dusk  sets  off  the  whiteness  of  the  skin.    Dryden. 

dCsk,  V.  a.    To  make  dusk,     [r.]  Marston. 

DOsK,  v.  n.    To  grow  dark  ;  to  lose  light,     [r.] 

Dusked  his  eyes  too,  and  failed  his  breath.        Chaucer. 

DfTSK'j-LY,  ad.    In  a  dusky  manner.    Sherwood. 

DUSK'I-NESS,  n.  [A.  S.  thijsternes.]  State  of 
being  dusky  ;  incipient  darkness.    Sir  T.  More. 

DUSK'ISH,  a.  Inclining  to  duskiness  ;  only  mod- 
erately dark.  "  Duskish  xiiTpoTS."  Stirling.  "A 
duskish  cloud."    Boyle. 

DUSK'ISH- LY,  ad.  With  duskishness ;  in  a  dusk- 
ish manner.    "  To  burn  diiskishly."         Bacon. 

DUSK'JSII-NESS,  n.  Moderate  duskiness  or  dim- 
ness. "  Duskishness  of  the  sight."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

t  DUSK'N?SS,  n.    Dimness.      "        Sir  T.  Elyot. 

DUSK'Y,  a.  [See  DusK.]  1.  Tending  to  dark- 
ness ;  somewhat  dark  ;  obscure ;  not  clear ;  dusk. 

As  soon  as  Night  her  dusky  veil  extends.  Pope. 

2.  Gloomy  ;  sad ;  melancholy.  Bentley. 

DOsT,  n.     [A.  S.  dust,  dyst ;  Gael,  dhs.'] 

1.  Earth  or  other  matter  reduced  to  a  dry 
powder ;  earthy  substance  ;  any  thing  pulverized. 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold.         Milton. 
Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dwt  shalt  thou  return.  Gen.  m.  I'J. 

2.  The  state  of  dissolution  •  —  the  grave  or 
earth.  "Now  shall  I  sleep  in  th.e  dust."  Job  vn.2\. 

3.  A  mean  and  dejected  state ;  a  low  and 
miserable  condition. 

Thou  hast  brought  me  into  the  duM.        Ps.  xxii.  15. 

4.  A  tumult ;  a  commotion,  or  uproar ;  as, 
"To  kick  up  a  rf«s<."     [Low.]  Brockett. 

5.  (Bot.)  The  pollen  of  the  anther.      Oyilvie. 

DCsT,  v.  a.    \i.  DUSTED  ;  pp.  dusting,  dusted.] 

1.  To  free  from  dust ;  as,  "  To  du^t  furniture. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  dust.     [r.I        Sherwood. 

3.  To  separate  by  a  sieve  ;  to  levigate.  Sprat. 

DUST'-BRUSH,  n.  A  brush  for  dusting  rooms  and 
furniture. 

DUST'-CART,  n.  A  cart  for  conveying  dust  from 
the  streets.  Ash. 

DUST'^R,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  frees 
from  dust  or  clears  away  the  dust. 
2.  A  sieve ;  a  sifter.  Sprat. 


dOsT'1-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  covered  with 
dust.     *^ Dustiness  o(the  Tonds."  Gyrates. 

DUST'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  dusts  or  frees 
from  dust.  Clarke. 

DUST'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  DUSTMEN.  One  whose  em- 
ployment it  is  to  carry  away  the  dust.  "  The 
dustman's  cart."  Gay. 

DUST'— PAN,  n.  A  utensil  to  hold  the  sweepings 
of  a  room  ;  a  kind  of  shovel.  Simmonas. 

DUST'-PoTnt,  n.  A  rural  game.  "  At  dust-point 
or  at  quoits."  Drayton. 

DUST'Y,  a.  [A.  S.  dystig.']  Filled,  covered,  or 
clouded  with  dust.  "  The  dusty  field."  Addison. 

DUST'Y-FOOT  (-flit),  n. ;  pi.  dusty-feet.  A 
name'  for  a  foreign  trader  or  pedler,  who  has 
no  settled  habitation.  Holland. 

DUTCH,  a.  Relating  to  Holland  or  to  its  inhab- 
itants. Johnson. 

The  Dutch  and  I'lcmish  languages  were  originally  the 
same.  P.  Cyc. 

4®=-  Dutch  was  formerly  used  for  German ;  and  the 
German  name  of  Germany  is  Dcutschland. 

Though  the  root  of  the  English  language  be  Dutch  [Ger- 
man], yet  it  may  l>e  said  to  have  been  inoculated  afterwards 
ou  a  French  stock.  Preface  to  Uowel's  Lexicon. 

Dutch  gold,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  ;  —  called 
also  pinchbeck.  Hoblyn.  —  Dutch  mineral,  metallic  cop- 
per beaten  out  in  very  thin  leaves.  Hoblyn. 

DUTCH,  n.     1.  (Geog.)  The  people  of  Holland. 
2.  The  language  of  the  Dutch. 

DUTCH,  V.  a.  [i.  dutched  ;  pp.  dutching, 
dutched.]  To  clarify  and  harden  by  immers- 
ing in  heated  sand,  as  goose-quills.      Sat.  Mag. 

DUTCH'-CLINK-?R§,  n.  jil.  Long,  narrow  bricks, 
of  a  brimstone  color,  very  hard,  and  well  burnt, 
imported  from  Holland.  Simmonds. 

DUTCH'pss,  n.    See  Duchess.  Shak. 

DUTCH'— 6  V-EN  (-iiv'vn),  n.  A  tin  hanging-screen 
for  cooking  before  a  kitchen  range  or  an  ordi- 
nary fire-grate.  Simmonds. 

DUTCH'-RUSH,  n.  (Bot.)  A  ^^ant  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  silica,  and  used  for  polishing 
wood  and  metals  ;  the  rough  horsetail ;  Equi- 
setum  hyemale ;  —  called  also  sliave-grass.  Booth. 

DUTCH'-TIlE§,  n.  pi.  Glazed  and  painted  orna- 
mental tiles  ;  —  formerly  much  used  for  the 
jambs  of  chimneys.  Simmonds. 

DUTCH'Y,  n.     [Fr.  duche.}    See  Duchy. 

II  DU'TE-OUS  [du'te-us,  IV.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  du'tyus, 
S.  E.  F.  K.'\,  a.    [From  ditty.'] 

1.  Obedient ;  dutiful ;  obsequious  ;  submis- 
sive. 

A  duteous  daughter  and  a  sister  kind.  Dryden. 

2.  t  Enjoined  by  duty ;  enforced  by  the  rela- 
tion of  one  to  another.    "  Duteous  ties."    Shak. 

II  DU'T?-OUS-LY,  ad.    In  a  duteous  manixcr. 

II  DU'Tg-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  du- 
teous or  dutiful ;  cbedience.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DU'TI-A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  duty,  or  to  have  du- 
ties assessed.     [U.  S.]  /.  Marshall. 

DU'TJED,  a.  Subjected  to  duties,  taxes,  or  cus- 
toms. Boag. 

DU'TI-FUIj,  a.  1.  Disposed  and  accustomed  to 
perform  duty  ;  obedient ;  submissive  to  natural 
or  legal  superiors  ;  obsequious.  "  The  most 
dutiful  son  that  I  have  ever  known."  Swift. 
2.  Expressive  of  respect  or  dutifulness;  giv- 
ing token  of  reverence  ;  Imposed,  or  demanded, 
by" duty.     "  Dutiful  lexerence."  Sidney. 

Syn.  —  See  Obedient. 
DU'TJ-FUL-LY,  ad.   In  a  dutiful  manner.    Swift. 

DU'Tl-FiyL-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  dutiful  or 
duteous;  duteousness;  obedience. 

Piety  or  dutifulness  to  parents  was  a  most  popular  virtue 
among  the  Romans.  Dryden. 

DU'TY,  n.  [From  due."]  1.  That  which  a  man 
is,  by  any  natural,  moral,  or  legal  obligation, 
bound  to  do,  or  to  refrain  from  doing ;  obliga- 
tion. 

Duty  is  that  conduct  which  is  due  to  God,  or  it  is  the  debt 

■which  man  owes  to  his  Maker.  7'.  Parsons. 

"  Duty  "  and  "  right "  are  relative  terms.    If  it  be  the  duty 


of  one  party  to  do  something,  it  is  the  right  of  some  other 

party  to  expect  or  exact  the  doing  of  it.  Fleming, 

Daily  duties,  paid 

Hardly  at  first,  at  length  will  bring  repose 

To  the  sad  mind  that  studies  to  perform  them.    Talfourd. 

The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  like  stars.         Wordsuorth, 

2.  Act  of  revererce  or  respect;  deference. 
"They  both  .  .  .  did  rfw^y  to  their  lady."  Spenser. 

3.  Any  service,  business,  or  office  ;  particu- 
larly the  business  of  a  soldier  or  guard.   Dryden. 

4.  Any  money  paid  to  government  on  goods  ; 
impost ;  custom  ;  tax  ;  toll.  Addison. 

5.  The  work  done  by  a  steam-engine,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  weight  raised  with  a  given  quan- 
tity of  fuel.  Simmonds. 

Syn. —  Duty  is  a  moral  obligation  imposed  from 
within  ;  obligation  is  a  duty  imposed  from  without. 
Duty  implies  a  previous  obligation  ;  and  an  obligation 
involves  a  duty.  Duties  of  parents  and  children,  luis- 
bands  and  wives,  of  teachers  and  scholars  ;  obligation 
to  pay  debts,  to  fulfil  engagements  and  promises. — 
Duties,  customs,  and  imposts  on  merchandise  and  im- 
ports ;  taxes  on  property  ;  toll  for  pa-sing  a  bridge.  — 
"  My  obligation  is  to  give  another  man  his  right ;  my 
duty  is  to  do  what  is  right.  Hence,  duty  is  a  wider 
term  than  obligation ;  just  as  right  the  adjective  is 
wider  than  right  the  substantive."  Whewell.  —  See 
Business,  Homage,  Tax. 

DU-t/M'riR,  n.;  pi.  Dtf-tTM'rT-Rl.  IL.  duo,  two, 
and  vir,  a  man.]  One  of  two  Roman  magis- 
trates who  held  office  jointly.  Ainsworth. 

DU-UM'VI-RAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  duumviri  oi 
the  duumvirate  of  Rome.  Craig. 

DU-UM'VJR-ATE,  n.  [L.  duumvir atus.']  The 
office,  dignity,  or  government  of  two  men  in  the 
same  offace,  as  in  ancient  Rome.         Chambers. 

DU-YONG',  n.     {ZoOl.)     See  DuGONG.      Brande. 

DWALE,  n.  [Ger.  dtcallen,  to  mope,  to  be  stupid.] 

1.  A  soporific  draught ;   a  stupefying  potion. 

Arise!  quoth  she;  what,  have  ye  drunken  dwale?     Chaucer. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  deadly  nightshade,  so  named, 
perhaps,  from  its  stupefying  or  poisonous  qual- 
ity ;  Atropa  belladonna.  Johnson. 

3.  {Her.)  A  sable  or  black  color.  Todd. 

DWARF  (dwbrf),  n.  [A.  S.  dweorh,  dweorg;  Dut. 
dwerg ;  Sw.  ^  Dan.  dverg ;  Ger.  zwei-g.—Ga.e\. 
droich.] 

1.  A  man  much  below  the  common  size,  or 
any  animal  or  thing  much  smaller  than  the 
common  size. 

The  term  dwarf  is  a  vague  one,  as  we  cannot  say  how 
small  a  person  must  be  to  be  so  called.  Pop.  Ency. 

4Eg=  In  the  mythology  of  the  northern  nations  of 
Europe,  dwarfs  were  evil  and  deformed  spirits. 

2.  t  An  attendant  on  a  lady  or  a  knight  in 
romances.  Spenser. 

DWARF,  r.  a.  [i.  DWARFED  ;  pp.  DWARFING, 
DWARFED.]  lo  hinder  from  growing  to  the 
natural  size;  to  stunt.  "The  whole  sex  is,  in 
a  manner,  dwarfed."  Addison. 

DWARF,  a.  Being  below  the  common  size ; 
stunted  ;  dwarfish ;  —  often  used  in  composi- 
tion ;  as,  "  Dwarf-eldei,"  Dryden. 

DWARF'JSH,  a.  Below  the  natural  size;  small; 
little  ;  stunted ;  diminutive. 

Is  he  of  dwarfis'h  and  abortive  size? 

"  Sweet  little  moppet! "  the  fond  father  cries.        Francis. 

DWARF'ISH-LY  (dwbrfjsh-le),  ad.    Like  a  dwarf. 

DWARF'ISH-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  dwarfish  ; 
diminutiveness  of  stature  ;  littleness.jBjo. Taytor. 

DWArF'LJNG,  n.     A  little  dwarf.  Sylvester. 

DWARF'-WALL,  n.  {Arch.)  A  low  wall,  not  so 
high  as  the  story  of  a  building  in  which  it  is 
used.  Brande. 

DWARF'Y,  a.  Small ;  dwarfish,  [r.]  Waterhome. 

t  DWAUI.E,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  dipclian,  or  dwolian,  to 
err  ;  Dut.  dipoalen ;  Ger.  dwallen,  to  mope.]  To 
be  delirious;  to  yield  to  reveries.  Junius. 

DWELL,  V.  n.  [Somner  thinks  from  A.  S.  dioe- 
lian,  to  err,  to  wander.  —  Su.  Goth,  dwala ;  Al- 
lemannic  dtcalen ;  Ger.  weilen,  to  stay ;  ter- 
weileti,  to   abide ;    Dan.   dvaele,  to  tarry.]     [i. 

DWELT  or   dwelled;    pp.  DWELLING,   DWELT 

or  DWELLED.  —  Dwelled  is  now  rarely  used.J 

1.  To  remain  ;  to  tarry.  Spenser. 

2.  To  abide  for  some  length  of  time ;  to  con- 
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tinuc ;  to  reside ;  to  inhabit ;  to  have  a  fixed 
place  of  residence  ;  to  stay  ;  to  sojourn. 

Within  thu  navel  of  tlilii  hldvoua  wiiod. 
Immured  In  cyprvss  shodca,  a  •oreurvr  ilwelh.      Milton. 
To  daell  on  or  upon,  to  liani;  ii|Kin  with  runiliioKH. 
••That  lace  on  which  I  daell  with  joy."  Pufir.  —  To 
continue  lunK.     "  Upon  tliiH  siihjcct  the  inspired  |HMt 
dwtlU  tlirough  the  wliule  sequel  uf  the  psalm."      Bp. 
Jlorslei/. 
8yn.  — See  Abide. 

t  DU'fiLL,  ».  rt.  To  inhabit.  "We,  sometimes, 
who  dwell  this  wild."     [u.]  Milton. 

DWfiLL'gK,  n.  One  who  dwells ;  an  inhabitant. 
"  The  dwellers  upon  earth."  Bp.  Beveridge. 

DWfiLL'ING,  M.  Habitation;  place  of  residence ; 
residence  ;  abode  ;  dwelling-place. 

Ills  ilireHing  is  low,  in  a  valley  green.  Spenser. 

Syn.  — See  Mansion. 

DWKLL'ING-HoOsE,  n.  A  house  built  for  the 
purpose  of  being  dwelt  in  or  inhabited ;  a  house 
in  which  one  resides.  Ayliffe. 

DWfiLL'ING-PLACE,  n.    Place  of  residence. 

DWlN'DIiE,  V.  n.    [A  diminutive  of  dwine.  —  See 

DWINE.]        it.    DWINDLED  ;     pp.     DWINDLING, 
DWINDLE  D.J 

1.  To  shrink ;  to  grow  little  ;  to  diminish. 

Weary  seven  nights  nine  times  nine. 

Shall  ne  dwindk,  peak,  and  pine.  Shak. 

2.  To  degenerate  ;  to  fall  away ;  to  sink. 

I  grieve  that  our  aenutc  has  dwindled  into  a  school  of 
rhetoric.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

DWIn'DLE,  V.  a.    To  make  less;  to  bring  low. 

Our  drooping  days  are  dwindled  down  to  nought.     Thomson. 

DWIn'DLE,  n.  The  act  of  growing  less ;  decline. 
"  The  dwindle  of  posterity."  Johnson. 

DWINE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  dwinan,  to  fade,  to  vanish  ; 
Dut.  verdwijnen;  Low  Ger.  dieineti.]  To  pine 
away  ;  to  decline,  especially  by  sickness.  [Scot- 
land and  North  of  England.]  V/iuucer.  Halliwell. 

DY-AD'JC,  a.  [Gt.  SvaRtKS( ;  hbto,  two.]  Belonging 
or  relating  to  the  number  two. 

Dyadic  arithmetic,  a  kind  of  arithmetic  in  which  1 
and  0  only  are  used  ;  viz. :  2  is  represented  by  10,  3 
by  11,  4  by  100,  9  by  1001.  HamUtun. 

DYE,  n.     1.  A  coloring  liquor.  Cowley. 

2.  Color;  stain;  tinge.  Bacon.     Gay. 

Syn.—  See  Color. 

DYE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  deagan.']  [i.  dyed  ;  pp.  dye- 
ing, DYED.]  To  color  by  a  chemical  process  ; 
to  give  a  new  and  permanent  color  to ;  to  tinge ; 
to  stain.  Milton. 

DtE'-H6l)SE,  n.    A  house  for  dyeing  cloths,  &c. 

DYE'JNG,  n.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of  staining,  or 
coloring  cloth  and  other  substances  by  chemical 
process,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  colors  shall 
not  be  easily  altered  by  those  agents  to  which 
they  will  most  probably  be  exposed.       Francis. 

DYE'ING,  p.  from  dye.     Staining.  —  See  Dye. 

DY'gR,  n.  One  who  dyes  or  tinges.  Adam  Smith. 

DY'^R'^-VVEED,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  plant 
affording  a  most  beautiful  yellow  dye  for  cotton, 
woollen,  &c. ;  Reseda  luteola.  Loudon. 

DYE'STOff,  n.    Materials  used  in  dyeing.    Ash. 

DYE'-WOOD  (-wad),  n.     Wood  used  by  dyers. 

DY'ING, ;;.  rt.     1.  Losing  life  ;  expiring. 

2.  Subject  to  death ;  mortal. 

How  great,  how  plentii\il,  how  rich  a  dower 

Dost  ftiou  within  this  dijinii  flesh  inspirel       Sir  J.  Dni-iet. 

3.  Pertaining  to  death,  or  to  the  time  of 
death;   as,  "  A  dyiny  bed  "  ;  "  Dying  words." 

DY'ING,  n.    Death ;  the  act  of  expiring. 

Always  hearing  about  in  the  bodv  the  difiny  of  the  Ix>rd 
Jraus,  that  the  lift;  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in 
our  b<Kly.  2  Cor.  iv.  10. 

DY'|NG-LY,  ad.  As  at  the  moment  of  giving  up 
the  ghost ;  as  at  the  point  of  death.    Beau.  '^  Fl. 

IiY'lNO-Nfiss,  n.    The  state  of  dying.    Congreve. 


DYKE,  n.    A  mound  ;  a  Dank.  — See  Dike.  Pope. 

D^N'AM,  n.  [Fr.  dynume.  —  See  Dynamics.]  A 
dynamical  unit ;  the  unit  of  moving  force  ;  — 
applied  to  the  pound  and  the  foot.         W/iewell. 

DY-NAM'P-T^R,  n.  [Or.  itva^u,  power,  and 
litrpov,  a  measure.]  {Optica.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  or  ascertaining  the  magnifying 
power  of  telescopes.  Brande. 

DSrN-A-M£T'R|-CAL,  o.  Pertaining  to  a  dynam- 
eter.  Clarke. 

DY-NAM'JC,  )a.  [Or.  ^Ova/iif,  power.]  Re- 
DY-NAM'|-CAL,  )  lating  to  dynamics.  Coleridge. 
DY-nAM'J-CAL-LY,  ad.    According  to  dynamics. 

DY-nAm'|CS,  n.pl.     [Or.  ibvaiiK,  power.] 

1.  {Mech.)  The  science  of  moving  powers,  or 
of  matter  in  motion,  or  of  the  motion  of  bodies 
that  mutually  act  upon  one  another.        /'.  Cyc. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  doctrine  of  the  degrees  of 
force  in  tones.  Dwight. 

D1!'N'A-MI§M,  n.  The  doctrine  that  all  substance 
involves  force.  Fleming, 

D^N'AM-ITE,  n.  A  very  powerful  explosive  com- 
pound prepared  from  finely  pulverized  silex,  or 
infusorial  earth,  saturated  with  nitro-glycerine. 

DtN-.\-M5M'5-T5R,  n.  \Qt.  iivami,  power,  and 
ftirpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing power  of  any  kind,  as  the  strength  of  men 
and  animals,  the  force  of  machinery,  &c.  Brande. 

t  DY-NAs'T.-V,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iuvaarm,  a  lord.]  A 
tyrant.  "  Dynastas,  or  proud  vaoi\a.rchs." Milton. 

DY-NAs'T|C,         )  „_     Relating  to  a  dynasty. 
DY-NAS'T{-CAL,  )  Gent.  Mag. 

DY-J^As'TI-D.m,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Svvdarris,  a  lord.] 
(Ent.)  A  family  of  remarkably  powerful  bettles, 
of  gigantic  size.  Brande. 

DY-NAs'TI-dAn,  n.  (Ent.)  One  of  the  Dynasti- 
dee ;  a  very  large  kind  of  beetle.  Kirby. 

DY'NAS-TY,  or  DYN'AS-TY  [dl'njLS-t?,  S.  P.  E. 
K.  \Vb.;  dln'?s-te,  j". /o.  Sm..  li.;  dl'njs-t?  or 
dln'93-t?,  \V.  i^.l,  n.  [Gr.  ivvaaTiia,  power  ; 
(ivvaarrii,  a  lord;  cbvapai,  to  be  able.] 

1.  Government ;  sovereignty,     [u.] 

Greece  was  divided  into  sevcrnl  rhpiarties,  which  our  au- 
thor has  enumerated  under  their  respective  princes.       I'ojie. 

2.  A  succession,  race,  or  family  of  sovereigns 
or  rulers. 

At  some  time  or  other,  to  he  sure,  all  the  beginners  of  rf//na«- 
ttes  were  chosen  by  tliose  who  called  them  to  govern.  Burke. 

DY-N6m'5-N5,  M.  (Zo'il.)  A  genus  of  Crustacea,  of 
which  the  only  species  known  is  the  Dynomene 
hispida,  found  in  the  Isle  of  France.       Cttvier. 

DtS'CLA-SlTE,  n.  [Gr.  fibs,  bad,  with  difficulty, 
and  K?.6w,  to  break.]  (Min.)  A  fibrous  mineral, 
of  white  color  and  pearly  lustre  ;  okenite.  Dana. 

DYS'CRA-SY,  n.  [Gr.  hvaKoaaia,  bad  temperament ; 
i50j,  bad,  and  Kpa<Ti(,  a  mixture.]  {Mea.)  A  mor- 
bid state  of  the  constitution.  Hoblyn. 

DfS-eN-TfiR'|C,  ;  „,       [Or.    h«iyT(p,K6i;    L. 

DYS-f  N-TER'(-CAL,  )  di/senterieus ;  It.  dissente- 
rico ;  Sp.  disenteriro ;  Fr.  dyssenteriqtte.']  Re- 
lating to,  resembling,  or  troubled  with  dvsen- 
tery.  6oyle. 

Df  S'^N-TfiR-Y  [dIs'en-t5r-9,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  dTs'en-'iSr-e  or  dts-sSn'ter-?,  K.],  n.  [Gr. 
ivc€vrfpla  ;  ibi,  bad,  and  cvrrpov,  an  intestine ; 
L.  dysenteria ;  It.  dissenteria  ;  Sp.  disenteria ; 
Fr.  ayssenterie.]  (Med.)  An  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine, 
attended  with  fever,  more  or  less  inflammatory, 
frequent  mucous  or  bloody  evacuations,  and 
violent  colicky  pains ;  bloody-flux.     Dunglison. 

iBBg"  "  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Bu- 
chanan accent  this  word  un  tlic  serniid  syllable  ;  and 
Mr.  Slu>ridan,  Mr.  Naros,  Mr.  i?cott,  W.  Johnston, 
Perry,  Entirk,  and  Railny,  on  the  first.  That  this  is 
in  iHissession  of  the  host  usajio  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  ;  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  ac- 
centing words  from  the  learned  languages,  which  we  I 
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naturalize  by  dropping  a  syllable,  i*  eTidenl  from  the 
numerous  claim  uf  words  of  the  same  kind.  t<le« 
AcAl>r.MV,  l.-«coMPAUABLi:,4i.r.  Acollaleral  proof, 
too,  that  this  is  the  true  pronunciation  Is,  that  bimc». 
ten/,  a  word  of  the  same  form,  Is  by  all  tlie  abov*. 
niuntiotied  lexicographers  who  have  the  wurd,  exe«pt 
Bailey,  accented  uii  the  first  syllable."   ffatJur. 

Dts'LI.  -iTE,  n.  [Gr.  iit,  with  difficulty,  and  ll^, 
to  loose.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  vitreous  luatrc,  in- 
fusible before  the  blow-pipe  ;  a  variety  of  aninel, 
couUining  zinc,  manganese,  and  iron.       iJarui. 

D*8'NO-MY,  n.  [Gr.  ivayofiia,  a  bad  code  of 
laws ;  ib(,  bad,  and  ►tf/ioj,  a  law.]  The  enacting 
of  bad  laws.     [11.]  CocAeratn, 

DtS'Q-DiLE,  n.  [Gr.  ivoant,  ill-smelling;  iLt, 
ill,  and  o^w,  to  smell.]  {Min.)  A  coal  of  a  green 
or  yellowish-gray  color,  emitting,  when  burnt,  a 
very  fetid  odor.  Clearelatid. 

DY8-6p'sy,  n.  [Gr.  H(,  bad,  and  l>paif,  sight.] 
{Med.)  Dimness  of  sight.  Clarke. 

DtS'O-RfeX-Y,  n.  [Gr.  ^£^,  bad,  and  op/{<f,  appe- 
tite.]    {Me'd.)  A  depraved  appetite.  Clarke. 

DYS-PftP'8l-A,  n.  [L.]  (1/erf.)  Dyspepsy.  — See 
Dyspei'SY.  Dunglison. 

Dfs'PfP-SY,  or  DYS-PftP'SY  [dU'p?p-««,  S.  IF. 
E.  F.  Ja.  K.  R.  ;  dis-|>£p'Bf,  Sm.  Wb.  Johnson. 
Ash,  Maunder],  n.  [Gr.  ivmixlta  ;  ibi,  bad,  and 
vluru,  to  digest ;  L.  dyspepsia  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  rfu- 
pepsia ;  Fr.  dyspep-sie.]  {Med.)  A  diseased  or 
disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  or  the  digestive 
organs  ;  the  diflicult  and  imperfect  conversion 
of  the  food  into  nutriment;  difficulty  of  diges- 
tion; indigestion.  Dunglison. 

DYS-P£p'TIC,  n.  One  aflSicted  with  dyspepsy,  or 
difficulty  of  digestion.  Qu.  Rev. 

•:P  T|C,         )  „       Relating  to   dysi)epsv  ; 

5P'TI-CAL,  )  having  dyspepsy  or  difficulty 

Copeland. 

DfS-PNA't^M,  I  n.     [Gr.  ilf,  bad,  and  ^yn,, 

DtS'PH.A-^JY,       >  to  eat.]     {Med.)  Difficulty  or 

impracticability  of  deglutition.  Brande. 

DtS'PHO-NY,  n.  [Gr.  huatt^vla ;  ibf,  bad,  and 
i^vfi,  voice ;  L.  dynphotiia.}  {Med.)  Difl^culty 
of  speaking  or  articulating  sounds.  Hoblyn. 

DtS-PHO'R|-A,  a.  [Gr.  ib(,  bad,  and  ipipw,  to 
bear.]  {Med.)  Dissatisfaction ;  restlessness ; 
suffering.  Dunglison. 

DYSP-M-(E'A  (dTsp-n6'»),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  il^- 
irioirt  ;  ibs,  Wd,  and  iri/w,  to  breathe.]  (Med. )  A 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Hoblyn. 

DtSP-NO'lC,  a.  [Gr.  ivamotKit,  short  of  breath  ; 
L.  dyspnoicus."]  {Med.)  Affected  with,  or  re- 
sulting from,  dyspnoea.  Craig. 

DYS-TllfiT'lC,  a.  [Gr.  ivoOirlm,  to  be  in  bad  case.] 
{Med.)  Relating  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood. 
vessels,  or  to  a  bad  habit  of  the  body.         Craig. 

DtS-TH^M'IC,  a.  [Gr.  iveOvitiKdi,  melancholy.] 
{Med.)  Desponding  ;  depressed  in  mind.  Craig. 

DtS'TOME,         )  a.     [Gr.  iOs,  with  difficultv,  and 

Dts-TQ-MoOs,  >  Tltti>w,  to  cut.]     {Min.)  Hard  to 

cleave.  Clarke. 

dH^S-TOM'IC,  a.  [Or.  i6(,  bad  or  hard,  and  r«^4, 
a  section  ;  rlfiKi),  to  cut.]  {Min.)  Having  an  im- 
perfect fracture  or  cleavage.  Craig. 

DYS-U'RI-.^,n.    See  Dysvry.  Dunglison. 

D^f'S'l'-RY  (dlzh'ii-r?  or  dTs'vn-r?)  [dlzb'u-rc,  IF. 
J.  F.  J(i. ;  dls'yu-r?,  N.  P.  E.  A'.  Sm.  R.]i  tt.  [Gr. 
ivaonpia  ;  ibi,  with  difficultv,  and  orpof,  urine  ;  L. 
dysuria.]  {Med.)  A  ditfeculty  in  voiding  the 
urine.  Brande. 

DY-tIs'CUS,  n.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  aquatic,  co- 
reopterou's  insects,  inhabiting  stagnant  waters; 
the  water-beetle.  Cyvter. 

DZE'R5N(7.S'ren),n.  (Z<>rl.)  A  species  of  antelojHv 
inhabiting  the  drv,  arid  deserts  of  Central  .\sia, 
Thibet,  China,  aiid  Southern  Siberia.        Bsrnf 
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Ethe  fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  the  second 
9  and  the  most  frequent  vowel  in  the  English 
language.  It  has  various  sounds,  the  two  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  long,  as  in  tnete,  and  short, 
as  in  met.  It  is  frequently  silent  at  the  end  of 
words,  but  sometimes,  in  this  case,  serves  to  in- 
dicate that  the  preceding  vowel  is  to  have  its 
long  sound;  as  can,  cane;  man,  twhie ;  pliim, 
plume.  When  silent  after  c  and  g,  it  has  also 
the  effect  of  showing  that  these  letters  should 
have  respectively  the  sounds  of*  and^;  as,  Iclce, 
stage,  which,  without  the  final  silent  e,  would 
become  lac  and  stag. 

E— .  A  Latin  prefix,  the  same  as  ex,  signifying 
from,  or  out  of,  and  in  many  words  having  a 
privative  meaning. 

EACH  (Sell),  a.  &pron.  [Celt,  ceuch  ;  A.  S.  ale, 
or  elc ;  Dut.  elk.']  Either  of  two ;  one  of  two  or 
any  greater  number  taken  separately  from 
another,  and  implying  the  existence  of  the 
other  ;  every  one  separately  considered. 

Though  your  orbs  of  dift'erent  greatness  be, 
Yet  both  are  for  each  other's  use  disposed.       Dryden. 
The  invention  all  admired,  and  each  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  missed.  Milton. 

j^-  Each  can  be  applied  to  one  of  two  or  any 
greater  number  ;  every  can  be  applied  only  to  one  of 
more  than  two  individuals.  —  See  All. 

t  EACH'Wh£rE  (Sch'hwir),  ad.    Every  where. 

Mild  was  the  wind,  calm  seemed  the  sea  to  be. 

The  sky  eachwhere  did  flow  full  bright  and  fair.    Spenser. 

(IAD—,  or  ED—.  A  Saxon  prefix  in  proper  names, 
signifying  happy,  fortunate  ;  as,  Ldward,  happy 
preserver;  Edgar,  happy  power;  Edwin,  happy 
conqueror.  Gibson. 

EAD'ISH,  n.  A  second  crop  of  grass  ;  aftermath ; 
rowen  ;  —  written  commonly  eddish.       Ogilvie. 

EA'jG^R  (e'ger),  a.  [L.  acer,  brisk,  courageous  ; 
sharp  ;  It.  agro  ;  Sp.  agrio ;  Fr.  aigre, — W.e^r.] 

1.  t  Sharp  ;  sour ;  acid. 

With  a  sudden  vi^or  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eayer  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood.  Shak. 

2.  Keen  ;  severe  ;  biting ;  piercing,     [r.] 

The  air  bites  shrewdly;  it  is  very  cold. 

It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air.  Shak. 

3.  Keenly  desirous  ;  ardently  wishing  or  long- 
ing.    "  Eager  for  the  journey."  Dryden. 

4.  Vehement ;  ardent  ;  earnest ;  fervent ; 
zealous  ;  forward  ;  precipitate  ;  impetuous ;  im- 
portunate ;  impatient ;  intense. 

Imperfect  zeal  is  hot  and  eager,  without  knowledge.   Sprat. 

5.  Brittle  ;  easily  broken  ;  not  ductile.  [Cant 
term  of  artificers.] 

Gnid  will  be  sometimes  socager,  as  artists  call  it,  that  it 
will  as  little  endure  the  hammer  as  glass  itself.  Locke. 

Syn. —  See  Keen,  Ready. 

EA'Gfl^-l'Y  (6'ier-le),  ad.    In  r.u  eager  manner. 

EA'egR-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing eager ;  ardency ;  strong  desire  ;  ardor ;  ear- 
nestness ;  greediness  ;  avidity. 

The  eagemei>s  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind  after  knowl- 
edge, if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often  an  hiuderance  to  it. 

Locke. 

Syn. —  See  Avidity. 

fiA'GLE  (6'gl),  n.  [L.  &;  It. 
aquila ;  Sp.  aguila  ;  Fr.  aigle.l 
1.  {Omtth.)  A  bird  of  prey, 
of  the  order  Accipitres  and 
family  Falconida,  regarded, 
on  account  of  its  acute  vision, 
its  strength,  the  elevation  and 
rapidity  of  its  flight,  its  lon- 
gevity, and  various  other 
(jualities,  as  the  king  of  birds  ; 
hence  it  is  a  symbol  of  roy- 
alty,  and   a    frequent    crest, 

much  used  in  heraldry.     Its         „^„ 

figure  was  represented  in  the    (.Arpnia  chrystttof). 
military  standard  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  and 
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it  is  a  representative  or  emblem  in  the  arms  of 
the  United  States. 

Arts  still  followed  where  Rome's  eagles  flew.         Pope. 

2.  A  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  the 
value  of  ten  dollars,  or  about  43s.  sterling. 

3.  {Astrmi.)  A  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  having  its  right  wing  contiguous  to 
the  equinoctial ;  aquila.  London  Ency. 

EA'GLE-EYED  (e'gl-Id),  a.  Sharp-sighted,  as  an 
eagle.    "  Eagle-eyed  to  see  .  .  .  faults."  Dryden. 

EA'GLE-FLIGHT']pD,  a.  Flying  like  an  eagle  ; 
mounting  high.  Ogilvie. 

EA'GLE-HAWK,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  pre- 
dacious birds,  natives  of  South  America.  Ogilvie. 

EA'GLE-OV^L,  n.  (Ornith.)  One  of  the  Bvboni- 
nce,  or  horned  owls,  a  sub-family  of  owls,  one 
of  the  largest  species  of  which  is  the  Bubo  Vir- 
ginianus,  or  great  horned  owl.  Baird. 

EA'GLE-PIN'IONED  (-yund),  a.  Having  an  ea- 
gle's wings.  Cotcper. 

EA'GLE— RAY,  n.  {Ich.)  A  large  species  of  ray- 
fish,  rarely  found  in  the  British  seas ;  miller ; 
Myliobatis  aquila.  YarreU. 

EA'GLE-SIGHT'?D,a.  Having  sharp  sight.  Shak. 

EA'GLE-SPEED,  n.  Swiftness,  like  that  of  an 
eagle.  "  With  eagle-speed  she  cut  the  sky." Pope. 

EA'GLgSS,  n.    The  hen-eagle.  Sherwood. 

EA'GLE-STONE,  n.  {Mill.)  A  term  applied  by 
the  old  pharmaceutists  to  globular  clay  iron- 
stone, which  they  called  lajns  tetites,      Brande. 

EA'GL^T,  n.    A  young  eagle.  Davies. 

EA'GLE- WiNGED  (-wingd),  a.  Having  the  wings, 
as  it  were,  of  an  eagle.  Shak. 

EA'GLE-WOOD  (e'g!-wud"),  n.  [From  the  Ma- 
layan name  agila.  P.  Cyc.']  A  highly-fragrant 
Oriental  wood,  used  by  Asiatics  for  burning  as 
incense.  P.  Cyc. 

EA'GRE  (e'gur),  n.  [Runic  ager,  the  ocean.]  A 
tide  swelling  above  another  tide.  Dryden. 

fEAE'D^R-MAN,  n.  [A.  S.  ealdorman,  elder- 
man.]    A  Saxon  magistrate  ;  alderman.  Sadler. 

t  EAME  (em),  n.     [A.  S.  earn.']     Uncle.    Spenser. 

EAN  (en),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  eanian.']  To  bring  forth ; 
to  yean.    "  In  eaning  time."  —  See  Yean.  Shak. 

EAN'LjNG,  n.  A  lamb  just  born.  —  See  Yean- 
ling. "Eanlings  which  were  freaked."      Shak. 

EAR  (5r),  71.  [A.  S.  eare;  Frs.  ear;  Ger.  ohr; 
Dut.  oor ;  Sw.  iirja.  — L.  auris ;  It.  orecchio ;  Sp. 
oreja ;  Fr.  oreille.'] 

1.  The  organ  of  hearing. 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear. 

And  break  it  to  our  hope.  Shak. 

2.  The  external  prominent  part  of  the  organ 
of  hearing. 

His  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl.  Ex.  xxi.  6. 

3.  Power  of  discriminating  tones  and  inter- 
vals ;  musical  perception. 

I  have  a  reasonable  pood  ear  in  music.  Shak. 

4.  The  privilege  of  being  heard  ;  a  hearing ; 
regard  ;  heed  ;  attention. 

Hear  my  prayer,  give  ear  to  the  words  of  my  mouth.  Ps.  liv.  2. 

5.  Disposition  to  like  or  to  dislike  what  is 
heard  ;  judgment ;  opinion  ;  taste.  "  According 
to  the  style  and  ear  of  those  times."     Denham. 

6.  Any  thing  resembling  ears,  as  the  handles 
of  some  vessels.  "  A  pot  without  an  ear."  Swifi. 

7.  [A.  S.  enr,  aehher.]  A  spike  or  head  of 
com  or  grain. 

He  delivereth  each  a  jewel,  made  in  the  figure  of  an  ear  of 
wheat.  Bacon. 

>8S"  In  the  U.  S.  applied  especially  to  maize. 

Jlhout  one''/!  ear.t,  about  the  head  or  person.  —  To  be 
by  the  ears,  or  to  fall  together  by  the  ears,  to  quarrel. 


scuffle,  or  fight. —  To  set  by  the  ears,  to  engage  in 
strife  ;  to  cause  to  quarrel. —  Up  to  one^s  ears,  deeply 
involved  or  engaged.     [Vulgar.]  V Estrange. 

t  EAR  (er),  V.  a.    To  take  in  eagerly  by  the  car. 

I  cared  her  language,  lived  in  her  eye,  O  coz.    Beau,  if  FL 

t  EAR  (5r),  V.  a.  [L.  arc,  to  plough ;  A.  S.  erian.] 
To  till ,  to  plough.  Dent.  xxi.  4. 

I  have,  God  wot,  a  large  flcld  to  ear. 

And  weak  are  the  oxen  in  my  plough.  Chaucer. 

EAR  (er),  v.  n.     [A.  S.  ahher,  an  ear  of  corn.] 

[i.    EAKED  ;    pp.    BAKING,    EAKED.]        To    form 

ears,  as  corn.  Sandys. 

t  EAR' A-BLE  (er'st-bl),  a.  Used  to  be  tilled.  Barret. 

EAR'AjCHE  (Sr'ak),  n.    Pain  in  the  ear.  Ash. 

fEAR'AL  (er'91),  a.  Receiving  by  the  ear. 
"Merely  eara^  verbal,  and  worded  men." Heioyt. 

EAR'-BORED  (er'bord),  a.  Having  the  ears  per- 
forated.    "  Servile,  ear-bored  slave."   Bp.  HaU, 

EAR'-CAP,  n.     A  cover  for  the  ears.  Clarke. 

EAR'-DEAF-EN-ING  (er'd«f-fn-Tng),  a.  Stunning 
the  ear.  Shak. 

EAR'-DRUM,  n.  The  tympanum,  a  membrane  in 
the  ear.  Roget. 

EARED  (erd),  a.     1.  Having  ears.  Sherwood. 

2.  Furnished  with  ears,  as  corn. 

3.  t  Ploughed.  "  The  thnce-eared  field." Pope. 

EAR'-HOLE,  n.  The  aperture  of  the  ear ;  the 
opening  into  the  ear.  Goldsmith. 

EAR'ING,  n.     1.  A  ploughing  of  land. 

Yet  there  are  Ave  years  in  which  there  shall  neither  bo 
earing  nor  harvest.  Ocn.  xlv.  6. 

2.  Formation  of  ears  of  com. 
3    (^Naut.)  A  rope  attached  to  the  cringle  of 
a  sail,  by  which  it  is  bent  or  reefed.  Dana. 

EAR'-KISS-ING,  a.  Slightly  touching  the  ear. 
"Ear-kissing  arguments."  Shaft. 

EARL  (erl),  n.  [A.  S.  eorl,  chief,  leader.]  A  title 
of  English  nobility,  next  below  a  marquis  and 
above  a  viscount.  It  is  the  oldest  English  title, 
and  was  anciently  the  highest  in  the  kingdom  ; 
now  the  third. 

flEg-  It  was  used  by  the  English,  after  the  Norman 
conquest  in  1066,  to  express  the  French  title  n( count. 
Hence  the  wife  of  an  earl  is  still  styled  countess. 

Brande. 

EAR'-LAP,  n.    The  tip  of  the  ear.  HtUoet. 

EARL'DOM  (erl'diim),  n.  [A.  S.  eorldom;  eorl, 
an  earl,  and  dom,  power,  office.]  The  seign- 
iory, jurisdiction,  or  dignity  of  an  earl.  Spenser. 

EARL'DOR-MAn,  n.  Same  as  EALDERMAN.^wrA*. 

EARLE§'-PEN-NY  (iJrlz'pSn-ne),  w.  [L.  arrhalis, 
pertaining  to  earnest-money  ;  arrJta,  or  arra, 
earnest-money.]     Earnest-money.  Ray. 

EAR'LfSS,  a.    1.  Without  ears.  Pope. 

2.  Disinclined  to  hear  ;  deaf.     "  A  surd  and 

earless  generation  of  men."  Brotcne. 

EAR'— LiKE,  a.    Resembling  the  ear.         JodrelU 

EAR'LI-NESS  (er'le-nes),  n.  State  of  being  early. 
"  Earliness  in  the  morning."  Johnson. 

EARL'-MAR-SHAL  (erl'mar-sh?l),  n.  One  of  the 
great  officers  of  state  in  England,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  honor,  pedigrees,  and  military  solemni- 
ties. Brande. 

EAR'-LOCK,  n.  A  curl  or  twist  of  the  hair  near 
the  ear  ;  a  love-lock.  Prynne. 

EAR'LY  (er'Ie),  a.     [A.  S.  Oirlice.] 

1.  Prior  in  the  order  of  time  ;  timely  ;  at  the 
proper  time  ;  seasonable.  "  Early  fruit."  Pope. 

Thus  wo  salute  thee  with  onr  earlii  song. 

And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long.  Milton. 

2.  Before  the  usual  time  ;  premature. 
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BiekncM la earlu nlil  tiffo:  It  U-arho> diffldrncc  In  onr earthly 
ante,  and  liupirea  u>  with  (Iii>ukI>1«  uCa  I'uturc.  J'ope, 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  the  day. 

8hp,  when  apoiitlo  fled,  eniild  dniigcr  bravp, 
Ijiut  ut  hill  crow,  and  rarlkul  at  his  gravu.     H.  S.  Barren. 
Earlii  ri»iii(?  iii)t  only  (rfvi'S  iia  more  life  in  the  aame  num- 
ber of  our  ycura,  but  adds  Ukewiav  to  their  number.    C'ollun. 

EAR'LY,  ad.     In  good  season  ;  soon  ;  betimes. 

Thoac  that  seek  me  rarli/  ahall  find  me.        I'rov.  viii.  17. 
Kuril!  to  lK>d,  and  rarli/  to  ri»e. 
Make*  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wiae.    l-'rcmilin. 

6aR'-MARK,  n.  A  mark  on  the  ear,  as  of  sheep ; 
—  a  distinguishing  mark.  Cox. 

EAR-MARK',  r.  a.  To  mark,  as  sheep,  cattle, 
&c.,  on  the  ear.  Spenser. 

£ARN  (6rn),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  earnian,  to  earn,  to  de- 
serve.]     [i.  BAHSED;  pp.    EAKXINO,    EAKNEI).] 

1.  lo  gain,  get,  obtain,  or  acquire  as  the  re- 
ward of  labor  or  performance  of  some  service. 

Arming  to  overcome 
By  suffering,  and  earn  rest  trom  labor  won.       Milton. 

2.  To  merit  or  deserve  in  recompense  for  la- 
bor; as,  "  He  eamn  more  than  his  wages." 

Syn.— Seo  Acquire,  Get. 

£ARN  (6rn),  v.  n.  To  curdle.  [North  of  Eng.]  Ray. 

tfiARN  (Srn),  v.  n.  [A.  S.ffi/man,to  desire.]  To 
long ;  to  yearn.  —  See  Yearn.  Spenser. 

fiAR'NfST  (er'n?st),  a.     [A.  S.  eornost,  earnest.] 

1.  Ardent  in  any  atiection ;  warm ;  zealous  ; 
importunate.  "  A  prayer  of  earnest  heart."  Shak. 

2.  Intent ;  eager  ;  fixed. 

On  thiit  prospect  atrange 
Their  earnest  eyes  they  fixed.  Milton. 

3.  Serious  ;  important ;  not  trifling.  "  They 
whom  earnest  lets  do  often  hinder."        Hooker. 

Syn. —  Seo  Hearty,  Intent,  Zealous. 

feAR'NpST,  n.  1.  A  serious  or  real  event;  se- 
riousness ;  something  not  a  jest ;  reality. 

Take  heed  that  this  jest  do  not  one  day  turn  to  earnest. 

Sitlnei/. 

2.  Pledge  ;  first  fruits.  "  The  earnest  of  that 
which  is  to  come."  Hooker. 

3.  {Laic.)  Part  of  the  price  paid  for  property 
or  goods  sold,  or  money  given  in  token  that  a 
bargain  is  ratified,  or  to  bind  a  contract ;  — 
often  called  earnest-money.  Burrill. 

To  be  in  earnest,  to  be  serious  and  not  jesting. 

EaR'N(;sT-LY  (er'n?st-Ie),  ad.  [A.  S.  eomestlice.'] 
In  an  earnest  manner  ;  ardently  ;  zealously ;  ea- 
gerly ;  intently ;  seriously. 

And,  being  in  agony,  he  prayed  more  eamettli/.  LtJce  xxii.  H. 
A  certain  maid  earnestly  looked  upon  him.     X,ule  xxii.  M. 

fiAR'NEST-M^N'EY,  n.  Money  paid  to  bind  a 
bargain;  earnest.' — See  Earnest,  3.     Clarke. 

fcAR'NgST-NfiSS  (er'n?st-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  earnest ;  ardor;  zeal;  eagerness;  ve- 
hemence. 

Ilia  fond  complaints 
Have  so  much  earnestness  and  i>iuision  in  them.  Addison. 

2.  Seriousness;  solemnity. 

There  never  was  a  charge  rauintuined  with  such  a  show 
of  gravity  and  earnestness.  AXtaiMry. 

3.  Solicitude  ;  anxiety  ;  care,     [b.] 

With  overstraining,  and  earnestness  of  flnishing  their 
pieces,  they  otlen  did  them  more  harm  than  good.     Dryden. 

t^ARN'rOL,  a.    Full  of  anxiety.      P.  Fletcher. 

£ARN'|NG   (ern'jng),  n.     [A.  S.  eamtmg.l 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  earns. 

2.  pi.  That  which  is  earned  ;  the  wages  or 
reward  of  labor. 

This  Is  the  great  expense  of  the  poor  that  takes  up  almost 
all  their  eonii/ij/n.  Locke, 

EAR'-PicK,  n.  An  instrument  for  cleaning  the 
ears.  Todd. 

EAR'-PIER-C(:R,  «.  {Ent.)  The  name  of  an  in- 
sect; earwig;  Forjicula  auricularia.  Goldsmith. 

EAR'-PIER-CING,  a.  Piercing  or  afTecting  the 
ear.     "The  ear-piercing  ia(e."  Shak. 

EAR'-RTng,  n.  [A.  S.  ear-hring  ;  Ger.  ohrringe.l 
A  jewel  or  ornament  worn  in  the  ear. 

As  an  ear-ring  of  gold,  so  is  a  wise  reprover  upon  an  obe- 
dient ear.  /.„,..  ^xv.  12. 


fcARSE  (8rg),  n.    See  Er.se. 


t£.\R.''n   (ersh),  n. 
erian,  to  plough.] 


[L.  aro,  to  plough ;  A.  S. 
A  ploughed  field.  Mag. 


feARSlI  (erth),  n.    Eddish.  — Sec  Errh. 

£AR'-Sllf:LL,  n.  (Conch.)  A  flattened  univalve 
shell  resembling  tne  car  in  form  ;  a  species  of 
Huliotis.  Woodward. 

EAR'-SlloT,  n.  Reach  of  the  sense  of  hearing ; 
as,  "To  be  within  ear-shot."  Dryden. 

EAR'-SORE,  n.  Something  that  offends  the  ear ; 
something  disagp'eeable  to  be  heard.  Phil.  Mua. 

Earth  (ertli),  n.  [Goth,  airtha;  A.  S.  eorthe  ; 
Got.  erde  ;  l)ut.  aartte  ;  Tian.jord  ;  Sw.i'wrf.] 

1.  The  name  of  the  world  or  planet  which  we 
inhabit ;  the.mass  or  material  which  composes 
the  globe  or  the  crust  of  the  globe  ;  the  terra- 
queous globe ;  the  world. 

Notight  HO  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live 

Ilut  to  the  earth  some  special  goo<t  doth  give.        Shut. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  the  world. 

Behold,  this  day  I  am  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth. 

Josh,  xxiii.  14. 

3.  The  solid  part  of  the  globe,  in  distinction 
from  fire,  air,  and  water. 

While  water,  earth. 
And  air  attest  his  bounty.  Thomson. 

4.  Terrene  or  earthy  matter  ;  soil ;  ground. 
Immediately  it  sprang  up,  because  it  had  oo  depth  of 

earth.  Mark  iv.  5. 

5.  A  distinct  region  ;  country,     [r.] 

In  ten  set  battles  have  we  driven  back 

These  heathen  Saxons,  and  regained  our  earth.     Dryden. 

6.  {Chem.)  A  body  or  substance  composed  of 
oxygen  and  a  base ;  a  metallic  oxide,  inodor- 
ous, dry,  uninflammable,, and  infusible.  P.  Cyc. 

AI$~The  principal  chemical  earths  are  alumina, 
baryta,  glucinn,  lime,  magnesia,  silica,  strontia,  yt- 
tria,  and  zirconici.     P.  Cyc. 

Syn.  —  Earth  is  used  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
plaiiels  lielongiii;!  tn  the  solar  system,  wliicli  move 
ruiiiid  tlio  Kun.  In  this  sense,  itorld  or  globe  is  inad- 
missible. In  speaking  of  the  eartli,  reference  is  com- 
monly made  to  its  material  or  external  part ;  a«,  "  The 
structure  or  surface  of  the  earth  "  ;  "  The  productions 
or  inhabitants  of  the  earlh.^^  WorUl  is  used  tu  denote 
the  earth  viewed  with  reference  to  its  inhabitants. 
"  A  decree  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed."  "  The 
civilized  world."  "The  eastern  world."  "  The  west- 
ern world,"  Olobe  is  often  iisud  geographically  and 
geologically  ;  as,  "  The  terrestrial  glohe,^^  We  speak 
of  sailing  'round  the  world,  or  round  the  globe  ;  not, 
round  the  earth. 

EARTH,    V.    a.       [t.    EARTHED  ;    pp.    EAKTHINO, 

earthed.] 

1.  To  put  or  to  hide  in  earth;  to  bury;  to 
inter.  "The  miser  earths  his  treasure."  Young. 

My  root  is  earthed,  and  I,  a  desolate  branch, 

Left  scattered  in  the  highway  of  the  world.     Massinaer. 

2.  To  cover  with   earth, 
fresh  mould  the  roots." 


"  Earth  up  with 
Ecelyn. 

EARTH,  V.  n.  To  retire  under  ground  ;  to  burrow. 
Ucnce  foxes  earthed,  and  wolves  abhorred  the  day.  TickelL 


earth'-bAg,  n. 
or  earth. 


(Fort.)  A  sack  filled  with  sand 
Todd. 


iiARTH'-BANK,  n,  A  bank,  mound,  or  fence 
made  of  earth  and  turf.  Todd. 

iJARTH'-BOARD  (erth'bSrd),  n.  The  board  of  a 
plough,  which  turns  over  the  earth.    Mortimer. 

EARTH'-BORN,  a.  1.  Bom  on  the  earth  or  as 
one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  terrigenous. 

Creatures  of  other  mould,  earth-bom,  pcrhapa, 

Not  spirits.  Milton. 

2.  Meanly  bom  ;  of  low  birth. 

Earth-bom  Lycon  shall  ascend  the  throne.  Smith. 

EARTH'-BoCnD,  a.     Bound  to  the  earth.    Shak. 

EARTH'-BRED,  a.    Bred  of   the  earth ;  grovel- 
ling ;  vile  ;  base  ;  low.  Brewer. 
EARTH'-CRf-AT'ED,  rt.  Formed  of  earth.  Young. 

+  EARTH'-DIN,  n 

quake. 
EARTH'EN  («r'thn),  a.     Made  of  earth,  or  made 

of  clay.     "  Earthen  pots."  Shak. 

EARTH'-piV-QftN'npRED  (-d?rd),  a.  Bred  of 
earth;  earth-born.  Fanshaic. 

EARTU'EN-wArE,  n.  AVarc  made  of  earth  or 
clav  ;  pottorj'.  P.  Cyc. 

EARTH'-FfiD,  a.  Fed  with  earthly  things ;  low; 
abject ;  base.  B.  Jonson. 

EarTH'-FLAx,  n.    (Min.)  A  delicate  variety  of 


[A.  S.  coiih-dyn.]    Anearth- 
Ogilrie. 


aabeRtoa,  the  fibres  of  which  are  fine  as  flaxi 
amianthus.    "  Ettrth-Jtax  or  salainandcr's  hair.* 

—  Sec  Amianthlh.  Woodward. 

EARTII'|-n£8S,  n.    The  quality  of  being  earthy ; 

grossness.  Aiore.     ifammond. 

EARTH'H-Nfiss,  n.  WorldlinesB.  Cotgrate. 
EaRTH'UNG,  n.   [A.  8.  eorthling,  a  farmer.]  An 

inhabitant  of  the  earth  ;  a  mortal.  Drummond. 

Earthly  («rth'i?),  a.    [A.  s.  eorthUc.) 

1.  Beloueiug  to  or  like  the  earth  or  the  world; 
not  heavenly. 

If  I  have  told  you  earthly  Ihlnga,  and  ye  b«lieTt  not.  kov 
•hull  ye  iMrlltvc  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  f  Juhn  lit.  U. 

2.  Corporeal  or  carnal ;  not  spiritual ;  not 
mental ;  sensual ;  sordid  ;  worldly  ;  vile  ;  low. 

Karlhly  minds,  like  mud  walls,  reoist  the  stronitnt  ba»> 
tenes.  iMckt, 

This  wisdom  dcscendeth  not  ft-oni  iborc,  but  ta  ranhty, 
sensual,  devilish.  Jas.  iii.  U. 

3.  Of  any  thing  on  earth.  "  What  earthly 
benefit."  "  One  earthly  thing  of  use."       Pope. 

EaRTH'I-Y-MIND-(:I),  a.  Having  an  carthlv  or 
sensual  mind  ;  worldly  ;  selfish.  More. 

EARTH'LY-MIND'EI)-N£SS,  n.  Worldliness; 
grossness;  sensuality.  Gregory. 

Earth'— nOt,  n.  A  name  given  to  several  vege- 
table productions  growi  under  ground,  as  the 
Biinium  bulbocasta nam,  the  Conojtodium  Jlexuo- 
sum,  the  pods  of  the  Arachis  hypogtea,  the  tu- 
bers of  the  Cyprus  rotundus,  &c.  Brande. 

EARTH'-PEA,  n.  {Dot.)  The  climbing  legumi- 
nous plant  Lathyrus  amphicarjtoa.         Loudon. 

EARTH'auAKE  (Srth'kwak),  n.  {earth  and  quake. 

—  A.  S.  eorthe,  earth,  and  ctcacian,  to  quake.1 
A  shaking,  trembling,  or  violent  agitation,  oi 
the  earth,  which  is  often  attended  with  destruc- 
tive consequences,  and  is  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable phenomena  of  nature. 

An  earthquake  is  defined  to  be  a  vehement  shake  or  ocita- 
tion  of  some  considerable  place,  or  part  of  the  earth,  fiwn 
natural  causes,  attended  with  a  huge  noise  like  thunder,  and 
frequently  with  an  eruption  of  water,  or  smoke,  or  winds,  Ac 

FroMklim. 

EaRTH'-SHAK-JNG,o.  Shaking  the  earth.  Milton. 

EARTH'WARD.arf.  Towards  the  earth.  Campbell 

EaRTH'WORK  (ferth'wUrk),  w.  (Engineering.) 
That  part  of  the  construction  of  raiiroatis,  ca- 
nals, &C.,  which  requires  the  displacement  of 
earth  by  cuttings  and  embankments.         Weale. 

Earth '\VOR.M  (erth'wUrm),  n.  1.  {Zor4.)  A 
worm  that  lives  under  ground,  characterised  by 
a  lon^  cylindrical  body  divided  by  transverse  fur- 
rows mto  a  great  number  of  rings;  — a  name 
given  to  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Lumhricua 
of  Linntrus.  Brnnde. 

2.  A  sordid  person ;  a  miser.  Sorri*. 

EARTH'Y  (firth'?),  a.  1.  Partaking  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  earth ;  composed  of  earth  ;  terrene. 

The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  I  Cor.  xv.  47. 

2.  Inhabiting  the  earth  ;  |M>rtnining  to  the 
earth ;  terrestrial.     "  Earthy  spirits."  Dryden. 

And  flaming  ministers,  to  watch  and  tend 

Their  earthy  charge.  MiHom. 

3.  Not  refined ;  gross ;  coarse.  "  My  earthy 
gross  conceit."  Shai. 

EAR'-TRfi.M-PflT,  n.  A  trumpet  used  to  assist 
the  hearing.  Gent.  Mag. 

E.\R'~wAx  (er'wttks),  n.  The  cerumen  or  wax 
formed  in  the  ear.  Bay. 

EAR'WIg,  n.  [A.S.  ear-tn'gtfa;  eare,  the  ear, 
and  wijiga,  a  worm  ;  Dan.  uhr-wigg.^ 

1.  (Ent.)  A  well-known  insect,  vulgarly  sup- 
posed to  have  a  propensity  to  creep  into  the  ear, 
and  often  found  under  stones  anu  beneath  the 
bark  of  trees  ;  Forjii'ula  auricularia,        Baird, 

2,  A  whisperer ;  a  prying  informer.  Johnson. 

EAR'-W'lT-NpSS  («r'wli-n?«),  n.  One  who  heart 
or  attests  any  thing  as  heard  by  himself.  Hooker. 

EAR'WORT  (er'wUrt).  M.  (Pot.)  An  herb  reputed 
good  for  deafness;  Hrdijotis  auricularia.  i^rabb. 

E.XSE  (C/.),  »i.     [.\.  S.  rn/A,  easy. —Fr.  ow.    See 
Easy] 
L  Freedom  from  pain  or  sufTcring. 

Thrive  under  evil,  and  work  eoar  out  of  paU 
Ttiroiigh  lalKW  and  endurance.  Jnffo* 

2.  Freedom  from  solicitude  or  from  annoy- 
ance ;  quiet ;  tranquillity. 
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Among  these  nations  shalt  thou  find  no  ease,  neither  shiiU 
the  sole  of  thy  foot  huve  rest.  I)eut.  xxviil.  05. 

If  tI\ou  dcsireat  ease,  in  the  first  take  care  of  the  ease  of 
thy  mind,  for  tliat  will  make  other  sutterings  easy.       Fuller. 

3.  Intermission  of  labor  ;  rest ;  repose. 

After  no  more  toil. 
Of  their  sweet  gardcninc  labor,  than  sufticed 
To  reconimenacool  zephyr,  and  made  ease 
More  easy.  Milton. 

The  love  of  ease  is  always  gaining  upon  age. 

4.  Facility  ;  exemption  from  difficulty. 

And  winds  with  ease 
Through  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique  way.      Uilton. 

5.  Freedom  from  stiffness,  constraint,  or  for- 
mality in  manners,  speech,  or  writing. 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance. 

As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance.    Pojte. 

At  ease,  free  from  pain  or  from  anxiety ;  undis- 
turbed ;  tranquil. 

Syn.  —  Ease,  repose,  (juiet,  and  rest,  all  imply  a 
motionless  state.  Ease  and  quiet  respect  action  on 
tl»e  body ;  rest  and  repose,  action  of  tile  body.  We 
are  easy  or  quiet  when  freed  from  all  external  agency 
that  is  painful  ;  we  have  rest  or  repose  when  the  body 
ceases  to  be  in  motion.  —  A  person  enjoys  case,  or  has 
easiness  of  disposition. —  Easiness  of  an  undertaking  ; 
facility  of  performance.  A  person  is  said  to  live  at 
ease,  and  to  perform  his  task  with /oci/itj;. 

EA§E  {B/.),  V.  a.    [i.  eased  ;  pp.  e.vsixg,  eased.] 

1.  To  free  from  pain,  from  labor,  or  of  any 
burden  ;  to  relieve  ;  to  disburden  ;  to  lighten. 

Now  1  have  eased  my  bosom  of  the  pain.  Dryden. 

I  mean  not  that  other  men  be  eased,  and  ye  burdened. 

2  Cor.  viii.  13. 

2.  To  assuage  ;  to  alleviate  ;  to  allay ;  to  ap- 
pease ;  to  mitigate  ;  to  soothe  ;  to  pacify. 

As  if  with  sports  my  sufterings  1  could  ease.       Dryden. 

3.  To  render  less  difficult ;  to  facilitate. 

High  over  seas 
Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 
EaMny  their  flight.  Milton. 

To  ease  off,  or  ease  away,  (JVaut.)  to  slacken  a  rope 
gradually. 
Syn. —  See  Redress. 

EA§E'Fx)l  (ez'fai),  a.  Quiet;  peaceable;  fit  for 
rest.     "  Easeful  bed."     [k.]  Shak. 

EA,^E'Fl)  L-LY,  (wf.  In  a  quiet  manner.    Shericood. 

EA§E'FUL-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  at  ease.  Boag. 

EA'^EL  (e'zl),  n.  [Ger.  esel,  an  ass.]  {Paint.) 
The  frame  on  which  a  painter  rests  his  picture 
while  at  work  upon  it.  Brande. 

EA^E'LgSS  (Sz'les),  a.  Wanting  ease,  [r.]  Donne. 

EA'§EL-PIECE  (6'zl-pes),n.  A  painting  of  which 
the  size  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  painted  on 
an  easel,  in  contradistinction  to  those  paintings 
which  are  painted  on  the  wall  or  ceiling.  Todd. 

EA^E'MgNT  (ez'ment),  n.  1.  Evacuation  of  ex- 
crement. Sir  T.  Eltjot. 

2.  Exemption  from  expenses ;  advantage ; 
convenience  ;  accommodation ;  privilege. 

He  has  the  advantage  of  a  firee  lodging,  and  some  other 
easements.  Swift. 

3.  Act  of  easing  or  relieving;  relief;  allevia- 
tion ;  mitigation.  "  Removal  or  easement  of  his 
affliction."  Barrow. 

4.  (Law.)  A  convenience,  privilege,  or  ad- 
vantage which  one  neighbor  has  of  another  by 
grant  or  prescription,  as  a  way  through  his 
ground,  a  sink,  &c.  Brande. 

EA'§l-LY,  ad.     In  an  easy  manner ;  with  ease. 

EA'SJ-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  easy  or  not 
difficult ;  freedom  or  exemption  from  difticulty  ; 
facility ;  ease. 

Easiness  and  difficulty  arc  relative  terms.         Tillotson. 

2.  Want  of  firmness;  readiness  of  compli- 
ance ;  as,  "  An  easiness  of  temper." 

3.  Freedom  from  constraint,  formality,  or  the 
appearance  of  effort. 

Abstruse  and  mystic  thoughts  you  must  express 

Witli  painful  care,  but  seeming  easiness.       Roscommon. 

Syn.  —  See  Ease. 

EAST  (est),  n.  [Goth,  ustan;  A.  S.  &;  Frs.  east; 
Dut.  oost;  Ger.  .Sf  Sw.  oat.  — Fr.  est.'] 

1.  The  point  of  the  horizon  at  which  the  sun 
is  seen  to  rise  in  the  equinoxes,  opposite  to  the 
west;  that  point  of  the  horizon  lying  on  the 
right  hand  when  one's  face  is  turned  towards 
the  north  pole ;  the  point  of  the  compass  in  a  di- 
rection at  right-angles  to  that  of  north  and  south. 

2.  The  regions  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 


world  with  respect  to  Europe,  as  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Persia,  India,  China,  &c. 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.      Milton, 

EAST,  a.  Towards  the  rising  sun  ;  eastern.  "  From 
the  west  . . .  unto  the  east  border."  Ezek.  xlv.  7. 

EAST'^R  (est'er),  n.  [A.  S.  easter,  or  eoster,  from 
the  goddess  Eostre,  an  imaginary  deity  wor- 
shipped by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  especially 
honored  by  festivities  in  April.  Bede.  —  "The 
most  obvious  [derivation]  is  the  A.  S.  yst,  a 
storm, — the  time  of  Easter  being  subjected  to 
the  continual  recurrence  of  tempestuous  weath- 
er." P.  Cyc.']  The  day  on  which  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  commemorated ;  the  third 
day  after  Good  Friday,  being  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  full  moon  which  happens  upon,  or 
next  after,  the  2Ist  day  of  March,  corresponding 
in  season  to  the  passover  of  the  Jews. 

EAST'?R-DA  Y,  n.  The  festival  of  Easter.  Drayton. 

EAST'5R-(?I'ANT,  w.  (Bot.)  Snakes-weed ;  bis- 
tort ;  Polygonum  bistortum.  [No.  Eng.]  Loudon. 

EAST'fR-LING,  n.  1.  A  native  of  some  country 
eastward  with  respect  to  another.     Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  A  species  of  waterfowl.  Johnson. 

3.  A  piece  of  money  coined  in  the  East  by 
Richard  II.  of  England.  Crabb. 

4.  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  trader  in 
England  from  Germany  or  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic.  "  Merchants  of  Norway,  Denmark  .  .  . 
called  .  .  .  easterlings."  Holinshed. 

EAST'5R-LING,  a.  Belonging  to  the  money  of 
the  Easterlings,  or  Baltic  traders  :  —  sterling. 
—  See  Steeling.  Todd. 

EAST'?R-LY,  a.  1.  Coming  from  the  east;  as, 
"An  easterly  wind." 

2.  Towards  the  east ;  as,  "  The  easterly  coast 
of  England"  ;  "  An  easterly  direction." 

EAST'^;R-LY,  ad.     In  the  direction  of  the  east. 

EAST'^RN,  a.     [A.  S.  eastern.'] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  east ;  oriental ;  as, 
"  Eastern  nations  "  ;  "  Eastern  languages." 

2.  Towards  the  east ;  in  an  easterly  direction  ; 
as,  "  The  eastern  side  " ;  "  An  eastern  voyage." 

EAST'{Nii,  n.  In  navigation  and  surveying,  the  dis- 
tance eastward  from  a  given  meridian.  Bowditch. 

EAST'-IN'Sy-LAR,  a.  Relating  to  the  Eastern 
Islands.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  EAST-LAND'ISH,  a.  Relating  to  the  east.  'The 
eastlandish  and  Low  Dutch."  Verstegan. 

EAST' WARD,  ad.     Towards  the  east.       Browne. 

EA'§Y  (s'ze),  a.  [Goth,  azets  ;  A.  S.  eath,  easy. 
^Chaucer,  eth,etjth.  —  Fr.  aise,  ease.] 

1.  That  is  free  from  difficulty  ;   not  difficult. 
A  work  though  easy,  yet  withal  very  weighty.     Hooker. 

2.  Exempt  from  disquiet  or  trouble ;  quiet ; 
tranquil ;  at  rest ;  not  harassed  ;  not  anxious  ; 
unmolested. 

Keep  their  thoughts  easy  and  free.  I^cke. 

3.  Free  from  pain;  as,  "He  has  suffered 
much  from  the  wound,  but  is  now  easy." 

4.  Complying  ;  unresisting ;  not  unwilling  ; 
ready  ;  pliant ;  facile  ;  submissive. 

With  such  deceits  he  gained  their  easy  hearts.    Dryden. 

5.  Free  from  want  or  from  solicitude  as  to 

the  means  of  living  ;  comfortable. 

They  should  be  allowed  such  a  rent  as  would  make  them 
easy.  Swift. 

6.  Not  formal ;  not  stiff;  unconstrained. 
"  The  easy  vigor  of  a  line."  Pope. 

7.  Not  causing  or  requiring  labor,  fatigue,  or 
discomfort ;  as,  "  An  easy  ascent  "  ;  "  An  easy 
saddle-horse  "  ;  "  Easy  circumstances." 

8.  Not  hard  to  bear ;  not  burdensome  ;  light. 

My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  light.       Matt.  xi.  30. 

9.  {Com.')  Not  straitened  or  restricted  pecun- 
iarily ;  as,  "  An  easy  money-market." 

10.  {Naut.)  Applied  to  a  ship  that  moves  over 
the  sea  without  jerking  or  straining.       Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Ease. 

EAT  (et),  V.  a.  [Goth.  S;  A.  S.  etan ;  Dut.  eten.  — 
Gael.  (S,  Ir.  ith.  —  Gr.'iHto  ;  L.  edo.]     [i.  ate  or 

EAT  (^t)  ;  pp.  EATING,  EATEN  Or  EAT  (fit").] 

1.  To  take  into  the  mouth  and  swallow  for 
food ;  to  chew  and  swallow  as  food. 

Man  did  cat  angels'  food.  Ps.  IxxvUi.  25. 


2.  To  consume  ;  to  corrode ;  to  wear  away. 

And  ever  against  eating  cares 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 

To  eat  one's  words,  to  take  back  or  retract  what 
was  said. 

49*  Grammarians  differ  much  with  respect  to  the 
conjugation  of  tliis  verb.  Lowth,  Priestley,  Grant, 
Cronibie,  Arnold,  and  Bullions  give  i.  ate,  p.  eaten  j 
Murray  and  Hiley,  i.  ate  or  eat,  p.  eaten  ;  G.  Brown 
and  i'owler,  i.  ate  or  eat,  p.  eaten  or  eat;  Latham,  i. 
ate,  p.  eaten  or  eat ;  Webster,  i.  ate,  p.  eat  or  eaten ; 
Smart,  i.  eat  or  ate  (et),  p.  Sat  or  eaten.  Smart  re- 
gards ate  and  eaten  obsolescent. 

Sjm. —  Men  eat  and  are  fed;  infants  are  fed,  but 
cannot  eat.  Men  are  not  properly  said  to  feed;  beasts 
feed.  In  a  metaphorical  sense,  rust  eats  iron  ;  tlie 
imagination /ee(/«  on  romances. 

EAT  (et),  V.  n.     1.  To  take  food  ;  to  feed. 

If  any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat.  2  T/tess.  iii.  10. 

2.  To  make  way  by  corrosion  ;  to  corrode. 

Their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a  canker.  2  Tim.  ii.  17. 

EAT'A-BLE  (st'91-bl),  a.  That  may  be  eaten  ; 
that  may  be  taken  as  food ;  esculent.       Huloet. 

EAT'A-BLE,  n.  Any  thing  that  may  be  eaten. 
"  Eatables  we  brought  away."  Dampier. 

EAT'A^E,  n.  Food  for  horses  and  cattle  from 
the  aftermath.  Todd, 

EAT'EN  (e'tn),  p.  from  eat.  Devoured ;  con- 
sumed ;  —  corroded  ;  worn  away.  —  See  Eat. 

EAT'^R  (et'er),  n.     [A.  S.  etere.] 

1.  One  that  eats,  or  takes  food. 

Be  not  among  wine-bibbers,  among  riotous  eaters  of  flesh. 

I'lov.  xxiii.2n. 

2.  That  which  corrodes ;  a  corrosive.  Johnson. 

tEATH  (eth),  a.     [A.  S.  ca<A.]     Easy.     Spenser. 

EAT'ING  (et'ing),  n.  The  act  of  chewing  and 
swallowing  ;  reception  of  food.        Exod.  xii.  4. 

EAT'jNG-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  to  eat  in ;  a 
dining-house.  U  Estrange. 

EAT'|NG-r66m,  n.     A  room  to  eat  in. 

EAU-DE-C0L0OJ>rE{b' Ae-V.o-\bn'),  n.  [Fr.,  water 
of  Colof/ne.]  Cologne  water  ;  a  perfumed  spirit 
originally  prepared  at  Cologne.  Brande. 

EAU-DE-LUCE  (o'd?-liis'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  strong 
solution  of  ammonia,  scented  with  mastic  antt 
oil  of  amber ;  —  used  in  India  as  a  remedy  against 
the  bites  of  poisonous  snakes.  Brande. 

EAU-DE-VIE  (o'de-ve'),  n.  [Fr.,  water  of  life.] 
The  French  name  for  brandy. 

EAU-MEDICIJ^AL  (o-med'e-se-nal'),  n.  [Fr., 
medicinal  water.]  A  vinous  infusion  of  the 
flowers  of  colchicum  ;  —  used  for  the  cure  of  the 
gout  and  rheumatism.  Lotidon. 

EA VE§  (evz),  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  efese,  a  brim,  eaves.] 
{^Arch.)  The  edges  of  the  roof  of  a  building, 
which  usually  project  beyond  the  face  of  the 
walls  so  as  to  throw  off  the  water. 

2r  drona 

Shak 

EAVE§'-BO ARD  (-bord),  n.  {Arch.)  An  arris  fillet 
nailed  across  the  rafters  at  the  eaves  of  a  roof  to 
raise  the  lower  course  of  tiles  or  slates.  Francis. 

EAVE^'CAtcH,  n.  {Arch.)  A  thick  board  with 
a  feather-edge  to  receive  the  lower  course  of 
the  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  Ash, 

EAVE§'DROP,  V.  n.  To  catch  what  comes  from 
under  the  eaves,  or  to  listen  near  the  windows 
of  a  house  to  hear  what  is  said  within  ;  to  watch 
for  an  opportunity  to  hear  private  conversation. 

Telling  of  some  politicians  who  were  wont  to  eavesdrop 
in  disguises.  Milton. 

EAVE^'DROP,  n.  The  water  which  falls  in  drops 
from  the  eaves  of  a  house.  Ogilvte. 

EAVE§'DR6P-P5R,  n.  One  who  skulks  about  a 
a  house  to  listen ;  an  insidious  listener. 

EaresdroirjKrf,  or  such  as  listen  under  walls  or  windows, 
or  the  eaves  of  a  house,  to  hearken  after  discourse,  and  there- 
upon to  frame  slanderous  and  mischievous  tales,  are  a  com- 
mon nuisance.  Jllackstone. 

EAVE§'DR6p-P{NG,  n.   1.  The  dropping  of  water 

from  the  eaves  ;  —  the  drip  of  eaves.         Clarke. 

2.  The  act  of  an  insidious  listener.      Milton. 

EAVE^'lAth,  n.    Same  as  Eavescatch.     Ash. 

£bb  (eb),  n.  [A.  S.,  Ger.,  Dut.,  S;  Dan.  ebbe; 
Sw.  ebb.] 
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L  The  reflux  of  the  tide  towards  the  sea ;  — 
opposed  tojlow. 

Hither  the  aeu  at  statrd  timet  reaort, 

Then  with  a  gentle  elib  retire  again.  AtUliron 

2.  A  falling  to  a  lower  State ;  decline-  decay 

PaintiDg  wai  then  at  its  lowect  e&b.  Dryden. 

6bB  (8b),  V.  n.    [A.  S.  ebban  ;  Ger.  4f  Dut.  ebbcn.] 

[i.  EKHEU  ;  pp.  EBBING,  EBBED.] 

1.  To  flow  back  towards  the  sea  ;  to  recede  ; 
to  retire  ;  as,  '•  The  tide  ebbs." 

2.  To  decline  ;  to  decay ;  to  decrease.  "  The 
hours  of  life  M  fast."  Blacklock. 

t  EBB,  o.    Shallow.  Holland.    Bp.  Hall. 

£:BB'|NG,  m.    1.  The  reflux  of  the  tide.    Johnson. 

2.  A  declining ;  a  falling  away.    Bp.  Taylor. 

£bb'-TIDE,  n.  The  reflux  of  the  tide.    Falconer. 

fiB'fX,  or  £b'QN,  n.    See  Ebony.  Johnson. 

E  Bl-QN-iTE,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  early 
sect  of  Christians,  who  denied  the  ivinity  of 
Christ.  Burnet. 

E'BJ-QN-ITE,  a.  (^Eccl.  Hist.)  Relating  to  the 
sect  called  Ebionites.  Whistmi. 

fiB'LA-NlNE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  obtained 
from  pyroxylic  spirit.  Hoblyn. 

fiB'ON,  a.  [See  Eboxy.]   1.  Dark  ;  black.   "  Eb- 

oti  shades."  Milton.  "  Ebon-co\orcd  ink."  Shttk. 

2.  Made  of  ebony.    "  Ebon  arrow."      Prior. 

£b'QN-Ist,  n.    A  worker  in  ebony.  Scott. 

fiB'ON-IZE,  V.  a.  To  make  like  ebony,  or  as 
bliick  as  ebony.  Smart. 

fiB'ON-Y,  n.  [Gr.  ePevoi ;  L.  ebenus ;  It.  S;  Sp. 
ebaiio ;  Fr.  ebine.'^  A  hard,  heavy,  valuable 
wood,  which  admits  a  fine  polish  ;  —  brought 
principally  from  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and 
Ceylon.     It  is  of  several  colors,  as  yellow,  red, 

freen,  and  black,  of  which  the   last  is   most 
ighly  prized.  Weale. 

But  our  captain  counts  the  image  of  God,  nevertheless  his 
image  cut  in  ebony,  as  if  done  in  ivory.  Fuller. 

fiB'OX-Y-TREE',  n.  The  popular  name  of  the 
Anthyllis  Cretica,  which  grows  in  Crete.  Oyilme. 

EBOULFJUFJVT  (a-b6l-mang'),  n.  [F^.]  (Fort.) 
The  crumbling  of  a  wall  or  rampart.         Smart. 

5-BRAC'T5-ATE,  a.  [L.  e,  priv.,  and  bractea,  a 
thin  plate.]  {Bot.)  Having  no  bractea;  or  floral 
leaves  ;  destitute  of  bracts.  Lindley. 

5-BRAc'T5-Q-LATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Destitute  of 
bracteoles,  or  little  bracts.  Gray. 

?-BRI'5-TY,  n.  [L.  ebrietas ;  It.  ebrieth ;  Sp. 
ebriedad ;  Fr.  thri^tt.']  Drunkenness  ;  inebri- 
ety ;  inebriation  ;  intoxication.  Warton. 

F.-BRIL  'LADE  (e-hrH'yjd),  n.  [Fr.]  {Man.)  A 
check  of  the  bridle,  by  a  jerk  of  one  rein,  when 
a  horse  refuses  to  turn.  Johnson. 

E-BR|-6s'l-TY,  n 
ety.    [r.] 

E'BRl-OfJS,  a.  [L.  cftntM ;  Sp.  c6noso.]  Drunk; 
intoxicated;  —  habitually  intemperate.    Smart. 

t  ?-BfriJ/lATE,  V.  n.  [L.  ebullio,  to  boil  up.] 
To  boil  or  bubble  up ;  to  effervesce.       Prynne. 

?-BULL'IENCE  (f-biil'yens),  n.  Ebullition  ;  ebull- 
iency,    [u.]  Coleridge. 

?-B0LL'IPN-CY  (e-biil'yen-se),  n.  [L.  ebullio, 
ebulliens,  to  boil  up.t  Operation  of  boiling 
over ;  ebullition ;  enervescence ;  ebullience. 
"  Ebulliency  of  their  fancy."     [u.]     Cudicorth. 

e-BtJLL'ipNT  (e-bul'y^nt),  a.  Boiling  over;  boil- 
ing or  bubbling  up.  Young. 

£B-Ut,-Ll"TIQN  (8b-u-llsh'un).  n.  [L.  ebullitio; 
bulla,  a  bubble  ;  It.  ebulUzione ;  Sp.  ebullidon ; 
Fr.  ebullition.'] 

1.  The  motion  produced  in  a  liquid  by  the 
rapid  conversion  of  a  part  of  it  into  vapor 
which  escapes;  operation  of  boiling  up  with 
heat. 

2.  Any  motion  similar  to  that  of  boiling,  as 
that  produced  by  fermentation ;   effervescence. 

Iron  in  aqua  fortia  will  fall  into  ebullilion.         Browne. 

3.  A  sudden  outburst ;  outbreak  ;  effort. 

The  greatest  ehuUilion*  of  imagination.         Johiuon. 
Syn.  —  F.hullition,  fermentation,   and   rffrrvescrnce 
have  8troni;  reaeinblancea,  and  yot  Htrong  characteris- 
tic dilferences.     Water  ia  in  a  state  of  rbuilition  when 
acted  upon  by  great  beat,  so  as  to  be  boiling ;   liquids 


Habitual  drunkenness ;  ebri- 
Browne. 


are  in  a  state  of  rfferteseenee  when  gaseous  matter  is 
caused  to  ei<rn|>e  from  tlicm  by  lient  ur  liy  fermenta- 
tion ;  wine,  beur,  &c,,  undurgu/crmentoCivn. 

5-BUR'N5-AN,  a.  IL.  ebumetis;  ebur,  ivory.]  Re- 
lating to,  or  consisting  of,  ivory.  Smart, 

5-CAu'DATE,  a.  [L.  e,  priv.,  and  eauda,  a  tail.] 
{Bot.)  \Vithout  a  tail  or  spur.  Craig. 

£c'BA-SlS,  n.  [Gr.  h^aaif,  the  issue  or  event  of 
a  matter  ;  iK^ahia,  to  go  out  from.]  {lihct.)  A 
figure  by  which  the  orator  treats  of  things  ac- 
cording to  their  issue  or  consequence.     Smart. 

PC-HAt'JC,  a.  {Gram.)  Noting  a  form  of  expres- 
sion which  implies  a  consequence  ;  —  distin- 
guished from  telle,  which  implies  an  end  or 
purpose',     [u.]  Stuart. 

EC'BO-Lg,  n.  [Gr.  fV/JoAi}.]  {Rhet.)  A  digression 
or  figure  by  which  the  narrator  introduces  an- 
other person  speaking  his  own  words.     Smart. 

EC-CA-L5-6'B1-QN,  n.  [Gr.  IxKaXfui,  to  call  out, 
&nd  (iiof,  life.]  A  contrivance  for  hatching  eggs 
by  artificial  heat ;  egg-hatching  machine.  Clarke. 

EC'QE  no 'MO.  [L.,  Behold  the  man.]  The 
name  of  any  painting  which  represents  our  Sa- 
viour given  up  to  the  people  by  Pilate.     Crabb. 

gC-CEN'TRJC,         )  fi.     [Gr.  tKKtvTpoc,    ix,  from, 
5C-CfiN'TRJ-CAL,  )  and  KtvTpov,  a  centre;  L.  ec- 

centros ;  It.  eccentrico ;  Sp.  excentrico ;  Fr.  ex- 

centrijiue.] 

1.  Deviating  from  the  true  line  of  a  circle ;  as, 
"  The  planets  do  not  move  in  circular,  but  in 
elliptical  or  eccentric  orbits." 

2.  Not  having  the  same  centre  ;  —  opposed  to 
concentric. 

Whence  is  it  that  planets  move  all  one  and  the  some  way 
In  orbs  concentric,  while  comets  move  all  manner  of  ways  in 
orbs  very  eccentric?  Jiewton. 

3.  Of  a  different  nature ;  contrary. 

nis  own  ends  must  needs  be  often  eccentric  to  the  ends  of 
his  master.  Bacon. 

4.  Deviating  from  the  common  course  or 
method  ;  irregular  ;  abnormal ;  anomalous  ;  pe- 
culiar ;  singular;  odd;  strange;  as,  "An  ec- 
centnc  person  "  ;  "  Eccentric  conduct." 

Syn.— See  Particular,  Odd. 

5C-CEiV'TRlC,  n.  1.  A  circle  not  having  the  same 
centre  with  another  circle,  when  one  lies  within 
the  other.  Bacon. 

2.  He  who,  or  that  which,  deviates  from  the 
usual  method,  or  common  standard.   Hammond. 

3.  (Mech.)  A  part 
of  a  steam  engine, 
by  which  the  valves 
are  made  to  open 
and  close  alternate- 
ly, being  a  circular 

disk,  attached  to  the  Eccentric  of  a  steam-«ngine. 
crank-shaft,  and  revolving  within  a  strap  or 
ring,  and  having  its  axis  of  revolution  on  one 
side  of  the  centre.  Weale. 

fC-CEN'TRl-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  eccentric  man- 
ner.    "Eccentrically  >vild."  Lloyd. 

pC-CfiN'TRJC-eEAR,  n.  {Machinery.)  The  parts 
which  transmit  the  motion  of  an  eccentric. 

fiC-CfX-TRlg'l-TY,  n.  [It.  eccentricita ;  Sp.  ex- 
centricidad ;  Fr.  excetitricite.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  eccentric ;  deviation 
from  a  centre.  Johnson. 

2.  The  state  of  having  a  centre  different  from 
that  of  another  circle.  Holder. 

3.  Irregularity  ;  singularity  ;  oddness. 

Akenside  was  a  young  man.  warm  with  every  notion  con- 
nected with  lilH>rtj',  and.  by  an  eccenlricUii  which  such  dis- 
positions do  not  easily  avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  ./ohnton. 

4.  {Astron.)  The  distance  between  the  cen- 
tre of  a  planet's  orbit  and  the  centre  of  the  sun, 
or  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  an  ellipse 
and  either  of  its  foci.  Harris. 

Eccentricity  of  a  conic  teetion,  (Oeom.)  the  ratio  of 
the  distance  between  the  foci  to  (he  transverse  axis. 

FJiot. 
|;C-c£n'TRIC-ROD,   n.     {Mech.)    The   rod  that 
transmits  the  motion  of  an  eccentric.       Weak. 
?C-CfiN'TRIC-8TRAP,  n.      The    band    of   iron 
which  embraces  the  circumference  of  an  eccen- 
tric, and  within  which  it  moves.  Weale. 

pC-CfiN'TRJC- WHEEL,  n.  (^Mech.)  A  wheel 
which  is  fixed  on  an  axis  that  does  not  pass 
through  the  centre.  Ogtlcie.  \ 


f-.C'qF.  SlQ'XgM.    [L.]    Sec  the  sign  or  proof. 

fiC-CHY-M6'8I8,  n.  [Gr. /«^i^<*<r(t ;  /«;((m,  to  pour 
out.]'  {Med.)  Extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
cellular  membrane,  as  produced  by  blows  and 
bruises.  Brande. 

EC-CLF.  '^l-JI  (?k-kl«'8b9.»),  n.  [Gr.  iKKkviia  ;  L. 
ecclesia,  an  assembly.] 

1.  (Grecian  Antiq.)  The  great  assembly  of 
the  Athenian  people,  at  which  every  free  citixen 
might  attend  and  vote.  Brande. 

2.  A  church  ;  a  congregation.  P.  Cyc 

5C-CLE'iJI-AL,  a.    Ecclesiastical.  Hilton. 

gC-CLE'ijI-AN,  n.  One  who  holds  or  maintains 
the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  domination  o%er 
the  civil  power.  Smart. 

?C-CLE'§l-AR£;H,  n.  [Gr.  inKXpala,  an  assemblv, 
and  ap^ds,  a  leader.]     A  ruler  of  a  church.  Ask, 

?C-CLE'§l-AST,  n.     1.  tEcclesiastes,     Chaucer. 

2.  A  priest ;  an  ecclesiastic.    "  A  Greek  ec. 

cleaiast.  Ed.  Rev. 

eC-CL5-§|-As'TE§  («k-kl?-i9-aB'i«z),  n.  [Gr.  U- 
Klrioiatrr^f,  a  preacher  ]  One  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

£C.CH:-§|-AS'T|C,         )a.      [Gr.  /«i,«a,n.,rf,; 

£C-CL5-§I-AS'TJ-CAL,  )  U,  out  or  forth,  and  «o- 
).lia,  to  call,  to  summon  ;  L.  ecclesiasticua ;  It. 
ecclesiastico ;  Sp.  eclesiastico  ;  Fr.  ecclrsiastique.] 
Relating  to,  or  approprialed  to,  the  church  ;  not 
civil  or  secular.  "  Ecclesiastic  government." 
"  Ecclesiastical  writers."  Stcift, 

Ecclesiastical  court.*,  courts  in  which  causes  relating 
to  matters  of  the  church  are  determined  according  to 
the  canon  law.  —  Ecclciiantical  states,  the  states  under 
the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope. 

£C-CLe-§l-As'TJC  r«k-kle-z?-a8'tik,  S.  /.  E.  K. ; 
gk-kl^-zhe-as'tjk,  \V.  F.  Ja.  ;  f k-klS-K^-fts'tik, 
Sm. ;  8k-kl?-z^-As'tik,  P.  K.],  n.  A  person  d«?d- 
icated  to  the  service  of  the  cliurch  and  the  min- 
istry of  religion  ;  a  priest;  a  clergyman,  or  re- 
ligious teacher,  connected  with  an  episcopacy. 
—  Sec  Clergyman.  Burnet. 


£C-CL5-§l-A8'TI-CAL-LY,    ad. 
with  the  church. 


In  accordance 
Bp.  Taylor. 

Adherence  to  the 
\.  Brit.  Rev. 


£C-CLE-Sl-AS'Tl-Cl§M,    n. 
principles  of  the  church. 

EC-CL5-§l-AS'Tl-cOS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iKKHnnaa. 
tik6(.]    One  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha. 

5C-CLE-SI-Q-l69'|-CAL,  a.  [See  Ecclekiolo- 
OY.]     Relating  to  ecciesiology.  Qu.  Rev. 

?C-CLE-§l-6L'Q-9lST,  71.  One  versed  in  eccie- 
siology. F.  A.  Palejf. 

ec-CLE-§J-6L'Q-9Y,  n.  rGr./«ii;ff/a,the  church, 
and  Affyof,  a  discourse.]  A  discourse  concern- 
ing the  church,  or  church  edifices  ;  the  science 
which  relates  to  church  edifices.  Faber. 

£c'CQ-P5,  n.  [Gr.  /»,  from,  and  »<irr«,  to  cut.] 
(Sttrg.)  Act  of  cutting  out:  —  a  perpendicular 
division  of  the  cranium  by  a  cutting  instrument. 

Dungliton. 

£c-CO-PR6t'IC,         }  a.      [Gr.    U,    from,     and 

£C-CO-PROT'1-CAL,  »  KbTpo¥,  excrement.]  (Jtffrf.) 
Gently  purging  ;  slightly  purgative,  [k. J     Ath, 

£C-CQ-PRoT'lc,  n.  (Med.)  A  mild  purgative  or 
laxative  medicine.  Dutiglison. 

fiC-CEI-xOL'Q-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  Incpltw,  to  secrete, 
and  idyvf,  a  discourse.]  (Med.)  A  treatise  on 
secretions.  Dunglison. 

EC' CRISIS,  n.  [Gr.  txtpiaif  ;  UKplm,  to  separate.] 
(Med.)  Excretion  of  any  excrcmentitious  or 
morbific  matter.  Dunglison. 

iC'DY-sIs,  n.  [Gr.  Mvaic,  Miu,  to  strip  off.] 
The  sloughing  or  moulting  of  the  skin,  as  in 
serpents ;  desquamation.  Dunglison, 

ECHEI.OJV  (««h'?-I»ng),  n.  [Fr.,  round  or  step  of 
a  ladder.]  (Mil.)  The  position  of  an  army  when 
its  divisions  arc  so  formed  as  to  be  behind  one 
another  in  the  form  of  steps.  Brande. 

E-€IllD  'JfJf,  n.    rOr.  tx'^ 

'  v«,  a  viper.]  (ZoCl.)  A 
genus  of  ovoviviparous 
mammals,  found  in  Aus- 
tralia. They  have  the 
general  form  of  the  ant- 
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eater,  but  are  covered  with  spines,  and  hence, 
among  the  colonists  of  Australia,  the  animal  is 
known  by  the  name  of  porcupine,  or  porcupine 
ant-eater.  Waterhouse. 

fejCH'l-NATE,  or  ^-JCHI'NATE,  }  „    [^q^.  f^'" 

fiCH'l-NAT-^p,  or  g-£!HI'NAT-?D,  )  voj;  L.echi- 
natus,  set  with  prickles;   echinus,  a 
hedgehog.]       {Nat.  Hist.)    Bristled 
like  a  hedgehog ;  covered  with  sharp 
points ;  bristly.  Woodward. 

E-efllJV'l-D.^,  n.  pi.  {ZoDl.)  A  family  of  radi- 
ated animals,  including,  and  resembling,  the 
sea  hedgehog.  torbes. 

S-jCHIn'I-DAN,  n.  {Pal.)  A  fossil  animal  re- 
sembling the  echinus.  Buckland. 

5-€HlN'l-TAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  the  echi- 
nus or  the  echinite.  Roberts. 

JE€H'IN-ITE,  n.  {Pal.)  A  calcareous  petrifaction 
of  the  echinus,  or  sea-hedgehog.  Hamilton. 

5-€HIN-Q-CAC'TUS,  n.  [Gr.  Ix'vos,  a  hedgehog, 
and  Kiixroi,  a  prickly  plant.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants  remarkable  for  the  form  of  their 
stems,  and  for  the  curious  manner  in  which 
their  spines  are  arranged ;  the  hedgehog-thistle. 

P.  Cyc. 

?-€HIn'0-DERM,  n.  [Gr.  fyivof,  a  hedgehog,  and 
litpiia,  the  skin.]     One  of  the  Echinodermata. 

Forbes. 

E-eHlJf-0-D'ER'MA-T4,  n.  pi.  [See  EcHiNO- 
UEUM.]'  {Zo'jl.)  A  class  of  invertebrate  radi- 
ated animals,  whose  bodies  are  protected  by  a 
crustaceous  covering.  Forbes. 

EeH-m-OPH'g-Rji,  n.pl.  [Gr.ixii'os,  the  hedge- 
hog, and  (pijti),  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  um- 
belliferous perennial  herbs,  including  the  sea- 
parsnip  or  sea  prickly  samphire.  Loudon. 

^-jCHI'NOPS,  n.  [Gr.  f;t''"''>  ^  hedgehog,  and 
rfi|(f,  appearance.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ; 
the  globe-thistle.  Loudon. 

5-eHlN'y-LATE,  a.  [See  EcHiNATE.]  {Bot.) 
Beset  with  small  prickles. 

E-CHI'JVUS   (9-kl'nus),   n. ;  pi.   ]E-ffHi'Ni. 
from  Gr.  fx'^'os,  a  hedgehog.] 

1.  {Zo"il.)  A  genus  oi Echin- 
odermata having  a  symmetri- 
cal globose-depressed  form, 
an  inferior  central  mouth,  a 
superior  central  anus,  and 
numerous  short  spines;  sea- 
urchin  ;  sea-hedgehog ;  sea- 
egg.  Forbes. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  prickly  head  of  a  plant,  or  the 
cover  of  the  seed.  Johnson. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  moulding  ;  the  ovolo  or  quarter 
round  carved  with  eggs  and  anchors.      Bratide, 

6jCH'|-tJM,  n.  [Gr.  cy(^ti,  a  viper.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  shrubby  plants  ;  viper's-bugloss.         Loudon. 

fiCH'O  (€k'6),  n. ;  pi.  Eeh'oes.  ^Gt.  fi^d ;  L. 
echo  ;  It.  eco,  ecco  ;  Sp.  eco  ;  Fr.  echo."] 

1.  A  sound  reflected  from  a  distant  surface, 
and  repeated  to  the  ear;  the  repercussion  of 
sound ;  the  sound  returned. 

Babbling  Echo  mocks  the  hounds, 

Replying  slirilly  to  the  well-tuned  horns.  Shak. 

2.  {Myth.)  A  nymph,  who  pined  into  a  sound 
for  love  of  Narcissus. 

Sweet  Eclio,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st  unseen 

Within  thy  airy  shell.  Milton. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  vault  or  arch  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  echoes.  Brande. 

^JdH'b  (Sk'6),  V.  n.     [i.  ECHOED  ;  pp.  echoing, 

ECHOED.] 

1.  To  give  the  repercussion  of  sound ;  to  re- 
turn a  sound  ;  to  resound. 


Edible  sea-urchin 
{Echinus  escuUiutus). 


At  the  parting 
All  the  church  echoed. 


2.  To  be  sounded  back. 


Shak. 

Blackmore. 


To  sounds  which  echo  ftrther  west 

Than  your  sires'  ■'  Islands  of  the  Blest."  Byron. 

ft€H'0,  V.  a.    To  send  back,  as  a  sound  or  voice. 

Those  peals  are  echoed  by  the  Trojan  throng.        Dryden. 

feCH'Q-LfiSS,  a.     Having  no  echo.  Byrom. 

(:-£!H6M'5-T5R     (e-k5ni'e-ter),     n.       [Gr.     ^^of, 
sound,  and  (lirpov,  a  measure ;  Fr.  i^chonietre.^ 


{Mils.)  A  kind  of  scale  to  measure  the  duration 
of  sounds  and  to  ascertain  their  intervals  and 
ratio.  Brande. 

?-€H5M'(:-TRy,  n.     1.  The  art  of  measuring  the 

duration  of  sounds.  Craig. 

2.  The  art  of  constructing  vaults  to  produce 

echoes.  Todd. 

ECLAIRCISSEMENT  (e-klAr'sjs-maiig'  or  e-klAr'- 
siz-ni^nt)  [ek-klar'sjz-nient,  W.  Ja. ;  ek-kler'sjz- 
nieiit,  S.;  ek-klAr'sjs-niSn,  P.;  ek-klar'sjz-inSng, 
/.  Sm.  ;  ek-klar-sjz-in6ng' or  ek-klar'sis-meiit,  K.; 
e-klar'sjz-mang,  F.l,  n.  [Fr.]  Explanation ; 
the  act  of  clearing  up  an  affair. 

1  will  follow  your  example  in  the  frankness  and  openness 
of  this  eclaircissemctit,  .  Warbufton. 

esg^  "  This  word,  though  long  in  use,  is  not  yet 
naturalized.  Every  syllable  but  the  last  may  be  per- 
fectly pronounced  by  an  Englishman  who  does  not 
speak  French  ;  but  tliis  syllable,  having  a  nasal  vowel, 
not  followed  by  hard  c  or  g  (see  Encore),  is  an  in- 
superable difficulty  ;  the  nearest  sound  to  it  would 
perhaps  be  to  make  it  rhyme  with  lon;r  and  strong. 
But  a  speaker  would,  perhaps,  risk  less  by  pronounc- 
ing it  like  an  English  word  at  once,  than  to  imitate 
the  French  sound  awkwardly."   ff'alkcr. 

?-CLAiR'CIZE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  eclaircir;  clair,  clear.] 
To  clear  from  obscurity  ;  to  make  clear ;  to  ex- 
plain. Craig.     N.  Y.  Indejiendent. 

?C-LAMP'SY,  n.  [Gr-  cK?.aix4,ti ;  hXiyiirw,  to  shine.] 
{Med.)  A  flashing  of  light,  such  as  is  symp- 
tomatic of  epilepsy.  Smart. 

^-CLAT'  (e-kla')  [e-kla',  P.  J:  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.; 
e-kiaw',  S.  IF.  E.  F.  K],  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  Striking  effect ;  brilliancy ;  splendor ;  lus- 
tre ;  as,  *'  The  eclat  of  a  great  achievement." 

2.  Noise  ;  acclamation  ;  reno^vn  ;  applause ; 
as,  "  The  speech  was  received  with  great  eclat." 

^C-TjfiC'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  iKkfKTiKdf  ;  iK^.iyo),  to  choose  ; 
It.  eclettico  ;  Sp.  eclectico  ;  Fr.  eclectique.']  Se- 
lecting ;  choosing ;  —  applied  particularly  to 
certain  ancient  philosophers  who  professed  to 
choose  what  was  good  from  all  sects.  "  Cicero 
was  of  the  eclectic  sect."  Watts. 

]g;C-LEC'T{C, «.  1.  Oneof  a  class  of  ancient  philos- 
ophers, who  professed  to  be  of  no  one  sect,  but 
to  choose  what  was  good  from  all  sects  ;  —  one 
who  selects  his  opinions  from  those  of  others, 
or  from  different  sources.  Brande. 

2.  One  of  a  sect  in  the  Christian  church,  who 
considered  the  doctrine  of  Plato  conformable  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Buck. 

3.  One  of  a  sect  of  physicians  among  the  an- 
cients. Todd. 

5C-LEC'T|-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  the  way  of  choosing 
or  selecting;  in  the  manner  of  the  eclectical 
philosophers.  Of/ilvie. 

5C-LEC'TI-Cl§M,M.  [Yr.Mectistne.']  The  habit  or 
the  principle  of  selecting  from  different  sources ; 
the  eclectic  system  of  philosophy.         Ed.  Rev. 

5C-LEGM'  (ek-lgm'),  n.  [Gr.  cKXetyixa;  fxAf/^w,  to 
lick  up  ;  i.  e.  a  medicine  that  melts  in  the  mouth ; 
L.  ecligma ;  Fr.  <>chgme.'\  {Med.)  A  medicine 
made  of  oils  and  sirups.  Quincy. 

EC-LIP-SA'Rfi-ON,  n.  An  instrument  for  show- 
ing the  phenomena  of  eclipses.  Ferguson. 

(;-CLrPSE'  (e-kllps'),  n.  [Gr. 
exkenlii  ;  IkIcttu),  to  cease,  to 
fail ;  L.  eclipsis  ;  It.  eclissi  ; 
Sp.  eclipse  ;  Fr,  eclipse.'\ 

1.  {Astron.)  An  obstruc- 
tion or  obscuration  of  the 
light  of  a  heavenly  body  by 
the  intervention  of  another 
body  ;  thus,  S  representing  the  sun,  M  the  moon, 
and  E  the  earth,  Fig.  1,  in  which  the  moon  is 
interposed  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  shows 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  and  Fig.  2,  in  which  the 
earth  is  interposed  between  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  shows  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.     Brande, 

2  Obscuration ;  darkness. 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct. 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse.  Milton. 

g-CLIPSE'    (e-kllps'),  v.  a.      \i.  ECLIPSED;   pp. 

ECLIPSINO,  ECLIP.SED.] 

1.  To  darken  or  obscure  by  intercepting  the 
light  from  a  luminous  body ;  as,  "  The  sun  is 
eclipsed  by  the  moon." 

2.  To  render  less  striking  or  dazzling ;  to  ob- 
scure ;  to  cloud ;  to  veil. 


Fig.  2. 


lie  eclipsed  the  glory  of  his  divine  majesty  with  a  veil  of 
flesh.  Calamy. 

3.  To  throw  into  shade  or  obscurity;  to  degrade. 

Another  now  hath  to  himself  engrossed 

All  power,  and  us  eclipsed.  Milton. 

4.  To  put  out;  to  extinguish.  "Born  to 
eclipse  thy  life."     [r.]  Shak. 

5-CLIPSE'  (e-klips'),  v.  n.    To  suffer  an  eclipse. 

The  laboring  moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms.  Milton. 

P-CLIp'T|C,  a.  [Gr.  w^.fiTrn/crff,  relating  to  an 
eclipse  ;  f x/.^iVw,  to  cease,  to  fail ;  L.  eclipficus ; 
Fr.  ecliptiqtte.'] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  described  by,  the  ecliptic. 
"  Ecliptic  way."  Blackmore. 

2.  In  eclipse  ;  obscured ;  clouded  ;  darkened. 
"  Ecliptic  condition."  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Ecliptic  liigit,  the  12th  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
sun  or  moon  ;  a  term  used  to  define  the  magnitude  of 
au  eclipse.  Brande. 

5-CLTp'TJC,  n.  {Astron.)  An  imaginary  great 
circle  of  the  sphere,  or  of  the  heavens,  repre- 
senting the  path  which  the  earth  describes 
among  the  fixed  stars  in  its  annual  revolution 
about  the  sun,  and  intersecting  the  equinoctial 
at  an  angle  of  about  23°  28' ;  the  apparent  path 
of  the  sun  about  the  earth  ;  —  so  called  because 
eclipses  happen  only  when  the  moon  is  in  the 
same  plane  or  very  near  it.  Brande, 

ECLOGUE  (6k'log),  n.  [Gr.  hloyf,,  choice  ;  L. 
ecloga.']     A  pastoral  poem  ;  a  bucolic.        Pope. 

The  persons,  who  are  introduced  conversing  in  ectogties,  or 
whose  adventures  are  recounted  in  them,  are  shepherds. 

Brande. 

II  EC-O-NOM'JC,  a.  Economical.  "Economic  art." 
—  See  Economical.  Dacics. 

llEC-O-NOM'r-CAL,  or  E-CO-NOM'J-CAL  [gk-o- 
nSm'e-k^l,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  e-ko-nSm'e-k^il,  N.  E. 
JR.],  a.  [Gr.  olKovo/iiKdi ;  L.  cecotiomicus  ;  It.  iSr Sp. 
economico;  Fr.  ^conomique.  —  See  Economy.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  regulation  of  a  house- 
hold.    "  Economical  affairs."  Watts. 

2.  Careful  in  expenditures ;  not  wasteful  or 
extravagant ;  frugal ;  thrifty  ;  sparing ;  saving , 
as,  "  An  economical  servant  or  housekeeper." 

3.  Managed  with  frugality  ;  as,  "  An  econom- 
ical establishment." 

Syn.  —  See  Frugal. 

II  EC-O-NOM'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  economical  or 
frugal  manner ;  with  economy. 

II  EC-0-NOM'{CS,  n.pl.  Household  management. 
"  In  politics  and  economics."  Knox. 

5-CON'Q-MIST,  M.     1.  A  frugal  manager  of  do- 
mestic or  public  affairs.  Goldsmith. 
2.  One  versed  in  political  economy.      Smart 

5-C6n-0-MI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  economiz- 
ing or  managing  frugally.  Ed.  Rev, 

p-CON'O-MiZE,  V.  a.  [i.  ECONOMIZED  ;  pp.  econ- 
omizing, ECONOMIZED.]  To  manage  frugally  ; 
to  employ  with  economy  ;  to  save.  "  To  econ- 
omize time  or  money."  Todd, 

5-CON'O-MIZE,  V.  n.  To  be  prudent  or  frugal  in 
expenditures ;  to  be  economical.  "  He  docs 
not  know  how  to  economize,"  Smart, 

5-C6n'0-MY,  n,  [Gr.  o'Kovonia ;  oiKoi,  a  house, 
and  voiiAi,  a  rule  or  law  ;  L.  aeconomia  ;  It.  Sg  Sp. 
economia ;  Fr.  (!cmiomie.'\ 

1.  The  management  o£  a  family. 

.By  St.  Paul's  economy,  the  heir  differs  nothing  from  n 
servant.  B/i.  Taylor, 

2.  Thrifty  management ;  frugality  in  the  use 
of  money,  time,  and  labor. 

I  have  no  other  notion  of  ecottomv  than  that  it  is  the  parent 
of  liberty  and  ease.  .Swift, 

3.  Disposition,  regulation,  or  arrangement  of 
things,  whether  in  the  works  of  nature  or  of 
man  ;  as,  "  Animal  economy  "  ;  "  Vegetable 
economy  " ;  "  The  Jewish  economy." 

This  economy  must  be  observed  in  the  minutest  parts  of 
an  epic  poem.  bryden. 

Politicul  economy,  the  science  which  investigates 
the  circumstances  most  favorable  to  the  production  o{ 
national  wealth,  and  the  laws  which  determine  its 
distribution  among  the  different  ranks  and  orders  of 
society.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  Economy  is  more  comprehensive  than  /ru- 
gality.  It  includes  frugality,  and  implies  a  prudent 
management  ot  afTairs.  Frugality  is  care  m  avoiding 
needless  expense.  Economy  and  fruiraUty  are  virtues; 
partiunony,  which  is  an  excessive  and  penurious  fru- 
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gaUty,  la  a  vice.  The  term  economy  ia  varioualy  ap- 
plied, as  the  economy  of  a  family,  of  a  Rovurniiieiit,  of 
nature,  ur  of  tlie  uiiivurxc  ;  the  managemrnt  of  huai- 
ne*a.  A  jiidlciouH  economy ;  ^xo\tet  frugalily,  mean 
parsimony. 

kCORCHt  (a-kiir'aiii),  n.  [Fr.]  A  representa- 
tion of  the  human  figure  without  skin,  for  the 
study  of  the  muscles.  FairhoU. 

ECOUTE  {i-k6t'),  n.  [Fr.,  a  place  for  listening.'] 
{Fort.)  A  small  gallery  in  front  of  the  glacis  of 
a  fortification,  serving  to  annoy  or  to  interrupt 
the  miners  of  the  enemy.  Stocyueler. 

£c'PH.\-STs,  n.  I^Gr.  tKiha<ri( ;  Uipalvia,  to  show 
forth.]     An  explicit  declaration.  Clarke. 

£c-PHO-JVE  'M^,  n.  [Or.  iKitnivriiin  ;  Ik,  from,  and 
^wwj,  voice.]  \lihet.)  A  breaking  out  of  the 
voice  with  some  interjectional  particle ;  excla- 
mation. Crabb. 

£c'IMIO-NEME,  n.  [Or. //fc/xiKW"-]  {Gram.)  The 
mark  of  exclamation  f!  ],  used  to  denote  emo- 
tion, surprise,  or  wonder.  G.  Brown. 

i:C-Png-JVE'SIS,n.  [Qr.  lK(t,iivv(ri!.']  {Rket.)  A 
figure'  of  speech  which  consists  of  an  exclama- 
tion used  by  the  orator  to  express  strong  emo- 
tion. Crabb. 

^C-PHRAc'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  lKipp6aoia,  to  remove  ob- 
structions.] {Med.)  Having  the  property  of 
dissolving  or  attenuating  viscid  matter  and  of 
removing  obstructions  ;  attenuating  ;  deobstru- 
ent.  Harvey. 

pc-PHRAc'TJCS,  n.pl.  {Med.)  Attenuating  med- 
icines. Quincy. 

fiC-PHV-SE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  Uipitniais.']  {JHed.)  A 
quick'  breathing.  Maunder. 

£c-py-R6'sis,  n 

by  fire. 

eC-RHl?TH'MrS,  71.  [Gr.  iKovOtios;  ik,  from,  and 
I>v0ii6(,  regular  motion.]  {Med.)  An  irregular 
or  disordered  pulse.  Crabb. 

fiC'STA-SlED  (Sks't^-sTd),  a.  Filled  with  ecstas^r. 
"  The  most  ecstasied  soul  on  earth."       Norrta^ 

6c'STA-SiZE,  V.  a.  To  fill  with  ecstasy  or  ex- 
cessive joy.     [k.]  1'.  Butler. 

fiC'STA-SY,  n.  [Gr.  cKoraaii,  displacement ;  h, 
out,  and  tarinii,  to  place  ;  L.  ecstasis;  It.  estasi; 
Sp.  extasi ;  Fr.  extase.] 

1.  A  state  in  which  the  mind  is  so  absorbed 
or  lost  that  the  ordiniiry  objects  of  the  senses 
do  not  affect  it ;  a  trance. 

Whether  what  wc  call  ecstafu  be  not  dreaming  with  our 
eyes  open  I  leave  tu  be  examined.  Locke. 

2.  Excessive  joy ;  rapture  ;  transport ;  delight ; 
enthusiasm. 

The  religious  pleasure  of  a  well-disposed  mind  does  not 

affect  by  rapture  and  tcstasy,  but  is  like  the  pleasure  of  health, 

ttill  and  sober.  South. 

Or  waked  to  eotasji  the  living  lyre.  Gray. 

3.  +  Madness.  "  Blasted  with  ecstasy."  Shak. 
Syn. —  Ec.ita.iy,  rapture,  and   transport  all  denote 

an  extraordinary  emotion,  or  excessive  mental  excite- 
ment. Ecstany  and  rapture  are  always  pleasurable ; 
as,  "Great  joy  prodiicus  rc.ita.iy  or  rapture  "  Trans- 
fort  is  applied  both  to  ple.ii<iirable  and  tc  painful  feel- 
ings ;  transports  of  joy,  rage,  or  anger.  Trance  is  an 
ecstatic,  temporary  view  of  the  spiritual  world. 

t  £c'8TA-sy,  V.  a.    To  fill  with  rapture.      Scott. 

5;C-STAT'|C,  ;  „.     [Gr.  haroTiKSs  ;    It.  estati- 

5C-8TAt'J-CAL,  >  co;  Sp.  extatico;  Fr.  exta- 
tique.  —  See'  Ecstasy.] 

1.  Completely  absorbing ;  entrancing. 

There  <loth  my  soul  in  holy  vision  sit. 

In  pensive  trance,  and  anguish,  and  ecstatic  fit.    Milton. 

2.  Filling  with  ecstasvor  excessive  joy ;  trans- 
porting; ravishing.    "  Ecstatic  dreams.      Pope. 

3.  trending  to  external  objects.  Norris. 

5C-STAT'I-C.\L-IA,rtrf.  In  an  ecstatic  manner  ; 
ravishin^ly  ;  rapturously  ;  delightedly. 

£c'TA-Sls,  n.  [Gr.  tKraan ;  IktiIvu,  to  extend.] 
{Pros.)  The  lengthening  of  a  syllable  from 
short  to  long.  Craig. 

F,C-THJ.1p  'SJS,  n.  [Gr.  ?K0;i4if ;  Um^o},  to  de- 
stroy.] {Latin  Proa.)  The  elision  ofJthe  final 
syllable  of  a  word  ending  in  m,  when  the  next 
word  begins  with  a  vowel.  Sctidamore. 

tc '  THY-Mjf,  n.   [Gr.  Udufia ;  IxQia,  to  break  out.] 


{Med.)  A  cutaneous  eruption,  characterized  by 
large  round  pustules  upon  an  indurated  and 
hignly  inflamed  base.  Dungliaon. 

fcC'TQ-BLAsT,  n.  [Gr.  hrot,  outside,  and  iiXaa- 
t6(,  a  bud.]  M««f.)  The  membrane  of  a  cell,  as 
distinguisnea  from  the  membrane  of  the  meso- 
blast,  or  nucleus,  from  that  of  the  entoblaat,  or 
nucleolus,  and  from  thatoftheentosthoblnst,  or 
cell  within  the  nucleolus.  Agaatiz. 

5C-TR6T'IC,  a.  [Gr.  iKTirpiiaKui,  to  produce  abor- 
tion.] {Med.)  Noting  applications  to  prevent 
the  development  of  any  uisease.         Dungliaon. 

fiC-TY-LCT'|C,  a.  [Gr.  U,  out  of,  and  riXo(,  a 
callus.]  {Med.)  Having  a  tendency  to  remove 
callosities  or  indurations  of  the  skin.         Craig. 

£c-TY-L5t'|C,  n.  {Med.)  Any  thing  applied  to 
a  wart,  or  other  callosity  or  induration  of  the 
skin,  to  eat  it  down.  Dungliaon. 

£c'TY-PAL,  a.  Taken  from  the  original ;  copied. 
"  Tfie  ectypal  copies."  Ellia. 

£c'TYPE,  ?i.  [Gr.  cKrvKoi,  worked  in  relief;  L. 
ecttjpum ;  Fr.  ectype.]  A  copy  from  an  original ; 
properly  a  copy  in  relief,     [it.]  Locke. 

ftC-TY-POG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  urvvot,  worked  in 
relief,  and  yod^iii,  to  describe.]  A  mode  of  etch- 
ing by  which  the  lines  are  raised  on  the  plate 
instead  of  being  sunk  in.  FairhoU. 

£C-y-MfiN'IC,         )  a.  [Gr.  ohovntviKdi :  oUovpivti, 
EC-V-MfiN'l-CAL,  )  the  inhabited  wond ;  Fr.cecu- 
menique.]     General ;  universal ;  —  applied  par- 
ticularly to  the  councils  of  the  church ;  as,  "  An 
ecumenical  council."  Stillingfleet. 

EC'V-Rip  (6k'u-re),  n.  [Fr.]  A  lodging-place  for 
horses  ;  a  stable.  Johnson. 

EC'ZE-MA  [Sk'/.e-m?,  Dungliaon;  ek-z5'me,  C. 
Brande'],  n.  [Gr.  jV^ffin.]  {Med.)  An  eruption 
of  small  vesicles  on  the  skin,  usually  set  close 
or  crowded  together.  Dungliaon. 

5-DA'CIOUS  (e-da'shys),  a.  [L.  cdax,  edacia ;  edo, 
to  eat.]  Eating;  voracious  ;  devouring.  Johnaon. 

5-DA'CIOUS-NESS  (?-da'shu8-n€3),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  edacious  ;  edacity.  Scott. 

P-DAC'I-TY  (?-d5s'?-t?),  n.  [L.edacitaa  ;  It.edaci- 
ta  ;  Fr.  tdacite.']     Voracity  ;  greediness.  Bacon. 

E-DJPH'g-DOJV,  n.  [Gr.  £<5n^o{,  foundation, 
base,  arid  SioOf,  S^ovrds,  a  tooth.]  {Pal.)  A 
genus  of  fossil  placoid  fishes.  Ayaaaiz. 

ED  'DA,  n.  [An  Icelandic  word  which  signifies 
the  mother  of  poetry.]  A  book  containing  a 
collection  of  Scandinavian  poetry,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  Scandinavian,  or  Bunic 
and  Icelandic,  mythology. 

ft9~  There  are  two  Eddas  ;  the  older  is  believed  to 
have  been  reduced  to  writing,  from  oral  tradition,  in 
Iceland,  between  A.  D.  10J<)  and  li;J3.  The  new 
Edda,  supposed  to  have  been  composed  200  years 
after  the  former,  ia  an  abridgment  of  it,  with  a  new 
arrangement  of  its  parts.    P.  Cyc. 

feD'DgR,  n.     [A.  S.  eder,  a  hedge.] 

1.  {Iluabandry.)  Such  wood,  snoots,  or  twigs, 
as  are  worked  into  the  top  of  hedge-stakes  to 
bind  them  together.  Tuaser. 

2.  A  viper  ;  an  adder.    [Local.]         Brockett. 

fiD'ngR,  V.  a.  To  bind  together  or  to  make  tight 
by  edder.  Mortimer. 

£d'D|8II,  n.  [A.  S.  edisc.]  A  second  crop  of 
grass  ;  aftermath  ;  rowen.  [Local,  Eng.]   Todd. 

6d'DOE§  (-d5z),  n.  The  name  given  by  the  ne- 
groes of  the  Gold  Coast  to  the  esculent  root 
of  Caladium  eseulentum.  Etig.  Cyc. 

£d'DY,  n.  [A.  S.  ed,  backward,  again,  and  ea, 
running  water ;  Icel.  »rfa,  a  whirlpool.] 

1.  The  water  of  a  stream  or  tide  that,  by  some 
partial  repercussion,  runs  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral current;  a  contrary  current.  Dryden. 

2.  Circular  motion  in  a  liqiiid  or  in  air ; 
whirlpool.  "  In  circling  eddies  play."   Addiaon. 

feD'DY,  a.  Whirling  ;  moving  circularly.  "Eddy 
winds."  Dryden.    "  Eddy  currents."  Hackhtyt, 

fiD'DY,  r.  n.  [i.  EnniF.n ;  np.  eddying,  epdied.] 
To  inove  as  an  eddy.  "  Eddying  flames  "  Weat. 

ftD'DY,  V.  a.    To  form  into  an  eddy.       Thomson. 


ftD'OY-wA'TpR,  n.  {Naut.)  The  water  that 
falls  back,  as  it  were,  on  the  rudder  of  a  ship 
under  sail ;  dead-water.  Toda. 

£d'DY-WI.\I),  n.  Wind  beat  back  from  a  sail, 
a  mountain,  or  any  other  obstacle.  CUuke. 

£D-eL-FOR'8iTR,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  com- 
poKcd  of  silica  and  lime;  neutral  silicate  ot 
lime.  Dana. 

fin'^-LITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  containing  sil- 
ica, alumina,  and  lime;  prchnite.  Dana. 

C-Df:M'A-T08E,  )  a.      [Or.  o\h.a,  a  tumor  ;  Fr. 

(;-I)fi.M'A-TOC8,  >  oedvmateux.]  Ilelating  to  crde. 

ma  ;  full  of  humors  ;  swelling.  llarrey. 

E'D^N,  n.      [Heb.  yrS_,  delight,    pleasure.]    A 

pleasant  region  in  which  was  placed  the  garden 
of  our  first  parents ;  paradise.       Sir.  W.  Jonei. 

E'D(:.\-rZED  (e'd^n-lzd),  a.  Admitted  to  a  sUte 
of  paradisiacal  happiness.  Dacie*. 

5-D£n'TAL,  n.  [L.  e,  priv.,  and  de^^a,  dmtia,  a 
tooth.]  '  {ZoOl.)  One  of  the  Edentata.    Brandt. 

E-  nP.JV '  TA-  TA,  n.  pi.  [L. 
vdentatua,  deprived  of 
teeth  ;  e,  priv.,  and  dena, 
dentia,  a  tooth.]  {Zocl.) 
The  sixth  order  of  mam- 
mals in  Cuvier's  arrange-  8knU  of  the  armadnio. 
ment,  including  those  which  have  no  incisors, 
or  front  teeth,  and  which  have  g^reat  claws  on 
their  toes,  as  the  sloth,  the  armadillo,  the  ant- 
eater,  &c.  Cvrier. 
tS"  The  Edentata  ahow  little  intelligence,  and  their 
movementa  are  alow  and  embarraaaed.  Baird. 


5-d£n'tate, 
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Toothless ;    destitute    of 
teeth.  Bailey.     Gray. 

{Zoul.)  One  of  the  Edentata ; 
Clarke. 

E-D5N-TA'TIQN,  n.   The  act  of  extracting  teeth ; 
a  pulling  out  of  teeth,     [k.]  Cockeram. 

5-d£n'TV-LoC8,  o.    Toothless.  Otcen, 

fiD^E  (8j),  n.     [A.  S.  ecg ;  Ger.  ecke ;  Dan.  eg.] 

1.  The  thin,  sharp,  cutting  part  or  side  of  a 
blade  ;  as,  "  The  edge  of  a  knife." 

2.  A  narrow  part  rising  from  a  broader. 

Some  harrow  their  ground  over,  and  then  plough  it  upon 
an  edge.  Mortimer. 

3.  Brim ;  brink  ;  margin  ;  border ;  rim  ;  verge ; 
extremity  ;  as,  "  The  edge  of  a  precipice." 

4.  Intenseness  of  desire.     "  The  hungry  edge 
of  appetite."  Shak. 

5.  Keenness  or  acrimony  of  temper. 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitor*,  graciotu  Lord.  Shak. 

6.  {Geom.)  The  line  in  which  the  faces  of  a 
polyhedron  meet.  Eliot. 

To  set  the  Uetk  on  edge,  to  cause  an  uneasy  tingling 
in  the  teeth. 
Syn.  — 8ee  Border. 

£D9E  («j),  r.  a.   [i.  edged  ;  pp.  edoiso, edged.] 

1.  To  render  thin  or  sharp,  as  the  cutting  part 
of  a  knife,  sword,  &c. ;  to  sharpen.        Dryden. 

2.  To   furnish   with   an   edge.     "  My  sword, 
though  edaid  with  flint."  Thryden. 

8.    To   border   with    any  thing;    to    fringe. 

•'  With  rubies  edged  and  sapphire."        Drydeti. 

•        4.    To  exasperate  ;   to  stimulate ;    to  incite. 

"  Might  have  edged  his  dcRperation."       Wottotu 

5.  To  put  forward  little  by  little. 

Edging  by  degrr«a  their  chain  IbrwanU.  they  were  In  a 
little  dme  got  up  cloae  tu  one  another.  Loctz. 

£D|pE,  r.  n.  To  move  forwards,  sideways,  or  by 
little  and  little,  as  in  sailing  close  to  the  wind. 
"  I  must  edge  upon  a  point  of  wind."  Dryden. 
To  edge  aicay,  or  off,  to  remove,  aa  from  a  coast,  bj 
little  and  little.—  To  edgt  in  ruM,  to  approach,  aa  a 
shore,  gradually. 

fiDpE'-BONE,  n.     The  rump-bone  of  an  ox  or 
a  cow  ;  —  called  also  aitchbone  and  natchbone. 

£dged  («jd  or  «d'j?d),  p.  a.    1.  Having  an  edgct 

sharp  ;  not  blunt.  Digby 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  any  part,  or  patch,  of  color, 

when  it  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  rim  of  a  dif 

ferent  color.  Hemlow 

£D9E'L$SS,  a.    Having  no  edge ;  blunt.      Shak. 

Ed^B'-RAiL,  m.    An  iron  bar  or  nul  upon  the 
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edge  of  which  the  wheels  of  a  railroad  car  roll, 
a  flange  being  formed  upon  their  inner  side, 
projecting  about  an  inch,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  sliding  off.  Brande. 

fiD^E'-RAIL-WAY,  n.  A  railway  or  railroad  in 
which  the  carriages  run  upon  the  edges  of  iron 
bars,  — in  distinction  from  the  tram-road,  in 
which  the  iron  rails  are  flat.  Francis. 

fiD^E'— t66l,  n.  A  sharp  tool  to  cut  with,  as  an 
axe,  a  chisel,  &c.  "  There  must  be  no  jesting 
with  cdije-tools."  U Estrange. 

fiD^E'VVi^E,  ad.    In  the  direction  of  the  edge. 

fiD^'lNG,  n.  1.  That  which  is  put  on  an  edge  or 
a  border  for  ornament;  a  fringe.  "Bordered 
with  a  rosy  edging  round."  Dryden. 

2.  A  narrow  lace.  Johnson. 

3.  {Gardening.)  The  series  of  small,  hardy 
plants,  set  round  the  edges  or  borders  of  flower- 
beds, &c. ;  border.  Maunder. 

feD'{-BLE,  a.  [L.  edo,  to  eat.]  Eatable  ;  fit  to  be 
eaten.     "  Some  flesh  is  not  edible."  Bacon. 

£D'{-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  edible, 
or  fit  to  be  eaten.  Scott. 

fDICT  [s'dikt,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ; 
dd'jkt  or  e'djkt.  P.],  n.  [L.  cdictum ;  It.  editto ; 
Sp.  edicto  ;  Fr.  edit-l  A  public  ordinance  or  de- 
cree issued  by  a  sovereign  or  high  power ;  an 
instrument  signed  and  sealed  by  a  despotic 
prince  to  serve  as  a  law  to  his  subjects  ;  an 
ordinance  ;  a  rescript ;  a  proclamation. 

Severe  decrees  may  keep  our  tongues  in  awe, 

But  to  our  thoughts  what  edict  can  give  law?      Drydcu. 

EdictK,  properly  speaking,  cannot  exist  in  Britain,  because 

the  enacting  of  laws  is  lodged  in  the  Parliament,  and  not  in 

the  king.  Ogiloie. 

Syn.  —  See  Decree,  Law. 

5-DiC'TAL,  a.  Relating  to  edicts  ;  —  generally 
applied  to  Roman  law. 

The  English  equity  has  some  resemblance  to  the  Boman 
edictal  law.  P.  Cyc. 

6d'1-FI-CANT  [gd'e-fe-kSnt,  X'.  Sm.  TF6. ;  ?-dife- 
kSint,  Ja.  Todd],  a.  [L.  eedifico,  adijicans,  to 
build.]     Building;  constructing,    [r.]    Duyard. 

BD-|-Fj-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  adificatio;  It.  edifica- 
zione ;  Sp.  cdificacion  ;  Fr.  edification. ^ 

1.  A  building  or  edifice,     [u.]  Bullokar. 

2.  Improvement  by  instruction  ;  instruction  ; 
enlightenment,  —  particularly  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  the  moral  or  religious  char- 
acter. 

Not  meaning  that  every  word  not  designed  to  edification 
shall  be  reckoned  for  a  sin.  Bp.  Tai/lor. 

Out  of  these  magazines  I  shall  supply  the  town  with  wliat 
may  tend  to  their  edification.  Addison. 

fiD'r-Fl-CA-TO-RY,  a.  [It.  i^  Sp.  edificatorio.l 
Tending  to  edification,     [k.]  Bp.  Hall. 

llD'J-FICE  (gd'e-fis),  n.  [L.  adificium;  It.  8;  Sp. 
edificio  ;  Fr.  edifice.}  A  fabric  ;  a  building  ;  a 
structure.  Shak. 

Syn. —  Edifice  is  a  term  cominonly  applied  to  a 
large  public  building,  as  a  churcli,  a  temple,  slate- 
house,  &c.  ;  striLcture  and  fabric  are  applied  to  the  art 
or  method  of  building  or  constructing,  or  to  the  result 
of  the  construction.  A  splendid  edifice ;  an  elegant 
struct0-e ;  the  structure  of  a  vessel  or  of  an  animal  ; 
a  large  fabric  ;  tlie  fabric  of  the  universe  ;  the  fabric 
of  cloth. 

6D-l-Fl"0rAL  (ed-e-fish'sil),  a.  [L.  CBdificialis.'], 
Relating  to  edifices.  Hist.  Rivers  Gr.  Brit.  1794. 

6d'!-FI-?;R,  n.     1.  t  A  builder.  Huloet. 

2.  One  who  edifies,  improves,  or  instructs 
another.  Johnson. 

ED'|-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  eedifico,  to  build  ;  It.  edificare ; 
Sp.  edificar  ;  Fr.  edifier.l  [i.  edified  ;  pp.  ed- 
ifying, EDIFIED.] 

1.  t  To  build ;  to  construct.  "  There  was  a 
holy  chapel  edified."  Spenser. 

\  2.  To  improve  by  instruction,  particularly  in 
character;  to  instruct ;  to  enlighten. 

He  that  prophesieth  edifieth  the  church.        1  Cor.  xiv.  14. 

Men  are  edified  when  either  their  understanding  is  taxight 

or  when  their  hearts  are  moved.  Hooker. 

3.  t  To  convince  ;  to  persuade.  Bacon. 

feo'l-FY-lNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  edifies;  — 
improvement  by  instruction  ;  edification. 

Endless  genealogies,  which  minister  questions  rather  than 
godly  edifuing.  1  Tim.  i.  4. 

fcD'J-FY-ING,  p.  a.  Tending  to  edify  ;  instructive. 
"  Edifying  conversation.  L" Estrange. 


£d'1-FY-ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  improve 
by  instruction".  KiUingbeck. 

ED'I-FY-ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  edi- 
fying or  instructive.  Clarke. 

E'DILE,  n.  [L.  tedilis  ;  cedes,  a  building.]  {Rom. 
Ant.)  A  magistrate  in  ancient  Rome,  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  temples,  public  buildings, 
streets,  &c. ;  —  written  also  cedile.         Johnson. 

E'DILE-SHIp,  n.    The  office  of  edile.  Gray. 

ED'ING-TON-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  found  in 
Scotland,  in  small,  grayish-white,  translucent 
prisms  ;  a  crystallized  felspar.  Brande. 

ED' IT,  V.  a.  [L.  edo,  editus,  to  publish  ;  Old  Fr. 
editer.']  [i.  edited  ;  pp.  editing,  edited.]  To 
superintend,  revise,  or  prepare  for  publication, 
as  a  book,  newspaper,  &c. ;  to  conduct ;  to  man- 
age, as  a  literary  publication.  Brit.  Grit. 

5-Di"TION  (e-dish'un),  n.  [L.  editio  ;  It.  edi- 
220we;Sp.  edicion  ;  Ft.  edition.']  The  impres- 
sion, publication,  or  republication  of  a  book ; 
the  number  of  copies  printed  at  one  time  or  for 
one  publication;  as,  "The  first  edition,  the 
second  edition,"  &c. 

t  5-DI"TION-5R,  n.     An  editor.  Gregory. 

ED'I-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  edits  ;  one  who  su- 
perintends, revises,  or  prepares  a  work  for  pub- 
lication :  — the  conductor  of  a  newspaper,  jour- 
nal, magazine,  &c.  Addison.    Pope. 

ED-I-TO'RJ-AL,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  an  editor. 
"  Editorial  duty."  Dr.  Parr. 

2.  Written  or  composed  by  an  editor;  as, 
"  The  article  is  editorial." 

ED'l-TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  office,  function,  or  busi- 
ness of  an  editor.  Tyers. 

ED'l-TRESS,  n.    A  female  editor.  Ec.  Rev. 

t  f-DIT'U-ATE,  V.  a.  [Low  L.  (edituo,  cedituatxis.'] 
To  govern  or  manage,  as  a  house.  Gregory. 

ED-RI-QPH-THJl'MjI,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Uoalo^,  im- 
movable, and  dtpQaXfi6q,  the  eye.]  {Zodl.)  A 
class  of  crustaceous  animals,  with  sessile  eyes 
situated  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  P.  Cyc, 

ED-U-CA-BIL'{-TY,  n.  Capacity  or  capability  of 
being  educated,     [r.]  Chalmers. 

ED'U-CA-BLE,  a.  That  may"  be  educated  ;  teach- 
able,    [h.]  Chambers. 

ED'U-CATE  («d'yu-kat)  [ed'u-kat,  S.  J.  E.  F.Ja. ; 
ed'jii-kat,  IF.],  V,  a.  \1j.  educo,  educatiis,to\ea.A. 
forth ;  e,  from,  and  diico,  to  lead ;  It.  educare ; 
Sp.  educar ;  Fr.  eduquer.']  \i.  educated  ;  pp. 
educating,  educated.]  To  bring  forth,  de- 
velop, or  form  the  various  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  faculties  of;  to  form  the  mind  and 
character  of ;  to  train  ;  to  bring  up  ;  to  breed ; 
to  instruct,  as  youth  ;  to  nurture  ;  to  teach. 

ED'U-CAT-5D,  p.  a.  Having  received  education  ; 
instructed  ;  as,  "  An  educated  man." 

ED-U-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  educatio  ;  It.  educazione  ; 
Sp.  educacion  ;  Fr.  Mucation.}  The  act  of  ed- 
ucating ;  the  act  of  developing  and  cultivating 
the  various  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
faculties  ;  formation  of  the  manners,  and  im- 
provement of  the  mind ;  instruction  ;  tuition  ; 
nurture  ;  breeding. 

Education,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  may 
comprehend  every  preparation  that  is  made  in  our  youth  for 
the  sequel  of  our'lives.  Faley. 

'T ts  education  forms  the  common  mind; 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree 's  inclined.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Education  includes  instruction,  moral  dis- 
cipline, and  the  whole  training  made  use  of  for  im- 
proving the  mind  and  forming  the  character  and 
manners,  and  it  belongs  appropriately  to  childhood 
and  yojith.  Breedintr  respects  especially  the  manners 
and  outward  conduct  in  the  early  part  of  life.  Instruc- 
tion is  the  communication  of  knowledge  in  literature, 
science,  business,  &c.  Tuition  is  the  act  of  teaching 
pupils  ;  nurture,  the  training  of  children. 

ED-y-CA'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  education. 
["A  modern  word,  now  in  good  use."  Ec.  Rev.} 

We  are  now  pretty  well  used  to  "  educationa},"  anA  the 
word  is  sometimes  serviceable  enough.  Trench. 

ED-U-CA'TION-AL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  educa- 
tion ;  by  way  of  instruction.  Ch.  Ob. 

ED-U-CA'TIOJV-A-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  educa- 
tion; educational."    [r.]  Agnes  Strickland. 


ED-U-CA'TION-IST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in,  oi 
who  promotes,  education.  Brit.  Crit, 

ED'U-CA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  gives  instruc- 
tion ;  one  who  instructs  youth.        Dr.  Vincent. 

5-DUCE',  V.  a.  [L.  educo,  to  lead  forth ;  e,  from, 
and  duco,  to  lead  ;  It.  educere  ;  Sp.  educir.}  \i. 
%MVC^n;pp.  educing,  educed.]  To  draw  out; 
to  bring  out ;  to  extract. 

From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good.  Thomson. 

5-DU'CI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  educed.  Martineau. 

5-DUCT',  n.    That  which  is  educed.  Brande. 

e-DUC'TION,  n.  [L.  eductio  ;  Sp.  educcion.}  The 
act  of  educing  or  bringing  out.  Boyle. 

?-DUC'TION--PIPE,  n.  {Steam-engine.)  The  pipe 
through  which  the  expanded  steam  escapes. 

5-DUC'TJVE,  a.  Drawing  out;  extractive.  Boyle. 

5-DUC'TOR,  n.  [L.,  an  educator.}  He  who,  or 
that  which,  elicits.  Smart. 

5-DUL'CO-RANT,  a.  [L.  dulcoro,  dulcorans,  to 
sweeten.]  {Med.)  Having  the  property  of 
sweetening.  Craig. 

5-nUI/CO-RANT,  71.  A  medicine  which  purifies 
the  fluids  by  depriving  them  of  their  acidity  or 
other  disagreeable  qualities.  Craig. 

5-DUL'CO-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.  dulcoro,  dulcoratus  • 
dulcis,  sweet ;  It.  addolcire  ;  Fr.  ''dulcorer.}  \i. 
edulcorated  ;  pp.  edulcorating,  edulco- 
rated.] 

1.  To  make  sweet ;  to  sweeten,  [r.]  Evelyn. 

2.  {Chem.)  To  wash,  so  as  to  purify  from 
acids,  salts,  or  any  soluble  substance.  Chambers. 

P-DUL-CO-RA'TION,  ti.  [It.  edulcorazione ;  Fr. 
Mulcoration.} 

1.  The  act  of  edulcorating  or  sweetening. 

2.  {Chem.)  The  cleansing  of  substances,  es- 
pecially pulverulent  precipitates,  by  the  repeat- 
ed effiision  of  water  so  as  to  remove  all  soluble 
matters,  and  render  them  free  from  taste  and 
smell.  Brande. 

JP-DUL'CO-RA-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
sweetening  or  cleansing.  Todd. 

?-DUL'CO-RA-TOR,  n.  An  instrument  for  sup- 
plying small  quantities  of  water  to  test-tubes, 
watch-glasses,  &c.;  a  dropping-bottle.  Hoblyn. 

t  5-DUL'IOyS  (e-dul'yns),  a.  [L.  edulis.}  Eata- 
ble. "  Beans,  or  such  edulious  pulses."  Browne. 

EE.  A  termination  giving  to  the  words  in  which 
it  occurs  a  passive  sense,  denoting  the  party  to 
whom  an  act  is  done,  or  on  whom  a  right  is 
conferred,  —  the  receiving  party.  Thus  feoffee 
denotes  the  party  to  whom  a  feoffment  is  made, 
donee  the  party  who  receives  a  gift,  &c.  Burrill. 

EEK,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  ecati,  to  increase.]     See  Eke. 

t  EEK'lNG,  n.  Augmentation  ;  increase.  Spenser. 

EEL  (el),  n.  [A.  S.  (fl ;  Ger.,  Dut.,  &:  Dan.  aal.} 
{Ich.)  A  malacopterygian  apodal  fish  of  the 
genus  Murcena  or  Anguilla,  having  an  elon- 
gated, serpent-like  body  covered  with  a  thick  and 
soft  skin,  in  which  the  scales  are  deeply  em- 
bedded and  scarcely  apparent.  Eng.  Cyc. 

EEL'-FISH-JNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  art  of  catching 
eels.  Clarke, 

EEL'-GRAsS,  n.  (Bot.)  A  grass-like  marine 
herb,  with  ribbon-shaped  leayes ;  Zostera  mari- 
na. Gray. 

EEL'-PIE,  n.    A  pie  made  of  eels.  Ogilvie. 

EEL'-POT,  n.  A  kind  of  basket  used  for  catch- 
ing eels.  Clarke. 

EEL'-POI)t,  m.  {Ich.)  A  fresh-water  fish ;  bur- 
bot ;  Lota  vulgaris  ;  —  also  the  viviparous  blen- 
ny ;  Zoarces  viviparus.  .     YarrelL 

EEL'-SHAPED  (el'shapt),  a.     Shaped  like  an  eel. 

EEL'-SKTn,  n.    The  skin  of  an  eel.  Shak, 

EEL'-SPEAR,  n.    A  spear  for  catching  eels. 

E'EN  (Sn),  ad.    A  contraction  of  even. 

E'ER  (ir),  ad.    A  contraction  for  ever. 

EFF,  n,  A  small  lizard  ;  eft.  —  See  Eft.  Johnson. 

EF'FA-BLE,   a.      [L.  ejfabilis;  effor,  to   speak.] 


plai 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  0,  tJ,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 


EFFACE 

5P-FACE',  V.  a.     [L.  ex,  out  of,  tanA  fades,  face, 
form;  Fr.  eJfacerJ]     [i.   v.¥¥\cv,n;  pp.  ekkac- 

INO,  KFFACKI).] 

1.  To  remove  any  thing  written,  pninted,  en- 
graved, carved,  or  m  any  way  impressed  upon 
a  surface  ;  to  rub  oH';  to  wipe  out ;  to  blot  out ; 
to  expunge ;  to  erase  ;  to  obliterate  ;  to  cancel. 

ChnructiTs  on  dust  the  tint  breath  of  wind  cflacc*.  Lockf. 
Utwav  rnili-d  t<i  p<i|ii<h  or  refine. 
And  fluent  Mhiikii|>«are  Koree  efiaced  a  line.         I'ope. 

2.  To  destroy  or  wear  away,  as  an  impression 
of  the  mind. 

Nor  len)rth  of  time  our  gratitude  tffare.  liryden. 
8yn.  —  To  efface  in  to  deHtroy  the  surface,  or  lo  rub 
out ;  to  erase,  to  scratch  out  ;  to  expunge,  to  wipe 
out ;  to  obliterate,  to  blot  or  wear  out ;  to  cancel,  to 
cro88  the  linos  of  a  writing.  Efface  an  inscription  ; 
f  nui!  a  line  ;  cx/mit^e  a  part  of  a  writing  j  obliterate 
the  whole. 

?F-FACE'A-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  eifaced. 

5F-FACE'M(;NT,  n.     Act  of  effacing.  Perry. 

t  PF-FAs'CI-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  effascino,  effascina- 
<tM.]     To  bewitch  ;  to  fascinate.  Cockeram. 

t^F-FAS-Cl-NA'TIQN.n.  \Ij.  effascinatio.]  Fas- 
cination; enchantment.  Skelford. 

^P-f6cT',  n.  [L.  ejfectiis  ;  ex,  from,  and  facto, 
to  make ;  It.  eff'etio  ;  Sp.  efecto  ;  Fr.  effet.l 

1.  That  which  is  produced  by  an  operating 
cause  ;  result ;  issue ;  consequence. 

We  tee  the  pernicious  effects  of  luxury  in  the  ancient 
Romans.  AddiiOH. 

2.  Result  intended ;  advantage  ;  profit. 
Christ  is  become  of  no  effect  unto  you.  Oal.  y.  4. 

3.  Purport ;  substance  ;  general  intent. 
They  spake  to  her  to  that  ^'ect.       2  Oii-on.  xxziv.  22. 

4.  Fact ;  reality. 

No  other  in  effect  than  what  it  seems.  Denham. 

6.  Striking  appearance  ;  specious  exhibition ; 
as,  "That  was  done  for  effect." 

6.  (Fine  Art.i.)  First  impression  produced  by 
the  sight  of  a  picture  or  other  work  of  art ;  also, 
the  result  of  all  the  peculiar  excellences  of  the 
true  master  Fairholt. 

7.  pi.  {Law.)  Goods ;  movables  ;  furniture  ; 
personal  estate ;  personal  or  movable  goods. 

The  enjperor  knew  that  they  could  not  couTey  away  many 
of  their  fj?ec<».  Addimii. 

*i-  This  word  [effects]  has  been  held  to  be  more 
comprehensive  than  the  word  goods,  as  including  fix- 
tures, which  "goods  "  will  not  include.    Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Effect  is  that  which  is  produced  by  sonne 
cause  or  agent,  and  it  is  applied  to  both  physical  and 
moral  subjects  ;  consequence  is  that  which  follows, 
and  is  applied  only  to  moral  subjects.  Effects  are  the 
genus ;  consequences  and  results,  the  species,  and 
therefore  included  in  the  effects.  EffecU  are  immedi- 
ate, consequences  more  remote  tlian  effects,  and  results 
more  remote  than  consequences.  Immediate  effect; 
remote  consequence  ;  final  result  or  issue. 

?F-FfiCT',  V.  a.  [L.  ejicio,  effectus;  It.  effettti- 
are ;  Sp.  efecttiar ;  Fr.  ejfectiier.]  \i.  effect- 
ed ;  pp.  EFFECTING,  EFFECTED.] 

1.  To  produce,  as  a  cause  ;  to  cause. 

The  change  was  effected  by  vinegar.  Boyle. 

2.  To  bring  to  pass  ;  to  accomplish  ;  to  exe- 
cute ;  to  achieve. 

What  he  decreed 
Ue  ^ected.  Milton. 

(IF-FfiCT'eR,  n.    See  Effector,  Spenser. 

IgF-PECT'l-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  effected;  prac- 
ticable ;  feasible,     [a.]  Browne. 

pF-Fftc'TIQN,  n.  [L.  effectio,  a  doing ;  It.  effe- 
zione."] 

1.  Act  of  effecting ;  performance.  Hale. 

2.  {Geom.)  A  problem  or  praxis  drawn  from 
some  general  proposition  ;  the  geometrical  con- 
struction of  a  proposition.  Ash, 

gF-FEO'TIVE,  a.  [L.  efectivtis  ;  It.  effettivo ;  Sp. 
efectivo ;  Fr.  eJfectifA  Having  the  power  to 
produce  effects  ;  producing  effect ;  efficacious ; 
effectual ;  efficient ;  operative  ;  active ;  service- 
able ;  as,  "  An  effective  force." 

Whoafx-ver  is  an  effective  real  cause  of  doing  his  neighbor 
■wrong  is  criminal.  Bp.  7hi/lor. 

Syn.  —  Causes  which  have  the  power  to  produce, 
or  which  usually  have  a  share  in  producing,  a  given 
effect,  are  called  effeclire  ;  those  which  actually  pro- 
duce, or  actually  have  a  share  in  pnxlucing,  an  effect, 
efficient ;  thime  having  a  large  share,  efficacious  ;  those 
having  a  share,  or  having  already  produced  a  decisive 
effect,  ^ectual.  An  effective  military  force;  efficient 
cause  ;  ^cacious  remedy  ;  effectual  stop  or  cure. 
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5F-FftC'TlVE-LV,  ad.    In  an  cffectlye  ma'.incr. 

(;F-Ffc(;"r|  VK-.N  V.f^H,  ».  The  quality  of  being  ef- 
fective or  of  producing  effects.  Ash. 

gF-Ffx'T'Lp.SS,  a.  Without  effect ;  impotent ; 
useless.     "  Sure,  all 's  effectless."  Shak. 

PF-FfiC'TQR,  M.  [L.]  He  who,  or  that  which,  pro- 
duces any  effect;  performer;  —  creator;  maker. 

The  effpclort  of  what  they  were  the  foreshowera.    .Sin-nnrr. 
Tliat  Inflnito  Being  wliu  was  the  rffrcior  of  it        Uerhum. 

gF-FECTS',  n.  pi.  Movables  ;  goods  ;  furniture  ; 
personal  estate.  — Sec  Effect.  Addison. 

?F-FE(;T'r-.\I.  (?f-l?kt'yv-9l).  «.  1.  Producing 
decisive  effect ;  having  effect ;  operative ;  cfiicu- 
cious ;  adequate ;  as,  "  Effectual  means  to  ac- 
complish a  purnose." 

2.  t  Expressing  facts  ;  veracious.  "  Con- 
clude my  words  effectual."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Effective. 

gF-FECT'Ll-AL-LY,  ad.  In  an  effectual  manner; 
80  as  to  produce  an  effect ;  efficaciously. 

^:f-FECT'U-AL,-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
effectual.  Hillingfieet. 

5F-F£cT'U-ATE,  v.  a.  [It.  effettuare  ;  Sp.  efcc- 
tuar;  Fr.  effcctuer.]  [t.  effectiated  ;  jjp.'r.v- 
fectlating,  effectuated.]  To  firing  to  pass ; 
to  effect ;  to  accomplish.  "  After  all  that  was  to 
be  done  abroad  was  effectuated."  Burnet. 

?F-f£ct-V-A'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  effectuating 
or  bringing  to  pass,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

t  gF-FfeCT'V-OSE,  a.    Effectual.  Joije. 

t  ?F-FECT'V-OUS,  a.     Effectual.  Barret. 

t?F-F£cT'y-OUS-LY,arf.  Effectually.  Stapleton. 


?F-FEM'J-NA-CV,  n.  [Sp.  afeminacion ;  Fr.  ef- 
femiiuUion.]  I'he  quality  of  being  effeminate ; 
softness  unbecoming  a  man  ;  womanish  soft- 
ness, weakness,  delicacy,  or  timidity. 

But  foul  effenoHacu  held  me  yoked 
Iler  bondslave.  Milton. 

5F-FEM'I-NATE,  a.  [L.  effeminatus  ;  femina,  a 
woman  ;  It.  effeminato  ;  Sp.  afeniinado.] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  woman  ;  woman- 
ish ;  soft  to  an  unmanly  degree  ;  feminine. 

The  king,  by  his  voluptuous  life,  became  effeminate.    Racotu 

Such  a  style,  compared  with  the   more  manly  vlorutinn  of 

Cicero,  we  call  effeimiuite.  VamjMjell. 

2.  Tender;  delicate  ;  —  in  a  good  sense. 

As  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart, 

And  gentle,  kiiid,"pi^cHM'H«/e  remorse.  Shot:. 

?F-FfiM'l-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  effemino,  effeminatus  ; 
It.  effeminare ;  Sp.  (ifvmtnar ;  Fr.  cffe'miner.] 
[i.  effeminated  ;  pp.  effeminating,  effem- 
inated.] To  make  effeminate  or  womanish ; 
to  emasculate  ;  to  unman  ;  to  soften.       Bacon. 

Their  wickedness  naturally  tends  to  effeminate  them,    l^cott. 

gF-FEM'j-NATE,  r.  n.  To  grow  or  become  femi- 
nine or  womanish  ;  to  soften. 

In  a  slothful  peace  courage  will  geminate.  Pope. 

5F-FftM'!-N.\TE,n.  An  effeminate  person.  "This 
wanton  young  effeminate."  Daniel. 

5F-FfiM'l-NATE-LY,   ad.     1.   In   an   effeminate 

manner.     "  Effeminately  gay."  Fatrkes. 

2.  By  means  of  a  woman ;  by  womanish  arts. 

"  Effeminately  vanquished."  Milton. 

5F-F6m'I-NATE-N£sS,  n.  Unmanly  softness  ; 
effeminacy.  Sidney.     Fuller. 

t  eF-FfiM-l-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  efeminatio.]  Ef- 
feminacy. "  Degenerous  effemtnation."  Browne. 

RF-FEJf'DI,n.  A  Turkish  word  which  signifies 
lord,  master,  or  superior,  and  is  joined  as  a  title 
of  respect  to  ecclesiastical,  legal,  and  other  civil 
functionaries,  in  contradistinction  to  aga,  the 
title  by  which  high  military  personages  are  des- 
ignated. P.  Cyc. 

t  fiF'F^-ROUS,  a.  FL.  efferus ;  fera,  a  wild 
beast.]     Fierce  ;  wild  ;  savage.  Bp.  King. 

feF-F^R-vesoE'  (€f-f?r-v«g'),,r.  n.  [L.  efferresco.] 
[i.  effervesced  ;  pp.  effervescing,  effer- 
vesced.] To  be  in  that  state  of  commotion  or 
bubbling  which  arises  in  a  fluid  when  a  part  of 
it  flies  off  in  an  elastic  form  ;  to  work,  as  liquids 
when  fermenting  ;  to  froth  ;  to  ferment.  Mead. 

fiF-F5R-v£s'CeNCE,  n.     [It.  effervescetua ;  Sp. 


EFFLORESCE 

eferresrenria  ;  Fr.  efferretrmee.}     The  act  of  ef- 
fervescing ;  intextine  commotion  of  a  fluid;  es- 
cape of  gaseouK  matter  from  liquid*  in  the  pro- 
cess of  chemical  action  and  decomposition ;  a 
t>ubbling;  fermentation. 
Syn.  — A*  Ebi;li.ition. 
ftF-FeR-VtsceX-CY,  n.     Effervescence.      Ash 
ftF-FfR- V ftS'CE.NT,  a.     [It.  effn^esrente ;  Fr.  ef- 
fncescent.]    That  effervesces;  bubbling;  boil- 
*"K-  ire. 

f:F-F6R-Vf:8'C|-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  effervescing ; 
that  may  effervesce.  Smart. 

PF-FETE',  a.  [L.  effwtus ;  ex,  priv.,  and  foettu, 
OT  fetus,  fruitful,  productive.] 

1.  That  can  no  longer  bring  forth  ;  exhausted ; 
barren.     "The  animal  becomes  effete."     Ray. 

"  The  earth  effete  by  the  drought.       Bentley. 

2.  Worn  out  with  age.  South. 

feF-F|-CA'CrOV8  («f-f?-k5'«hu«),  a.  [L,  effieax, 
efficaeis ;  It.  4r  Fr.  efficace ;  Sp.  efcaz.]  Actu- 
ally producing  effects ;  producing  the  conse- 
quence intended  or  desired ;  effectual ;  powerful. 

But  you  will  ask,  Upon  what  account  is  it  that  prayer  be- 
comes efficaciouf  with  God  to  procure  us  the  (rmd  Ihinn  we 
pray  for?  I  answer.  Upon  this,  that  it  is  the  fulHIIing  of  that 
condition  upon  which  Uod  has  promiacd  to  convey  his  blraa- 
Ings  to  men.  SomtA. 

Syn.  — See  ErrECTivE. 

EF-F|-CA'CIOl  S-Ly,  ad.     Effectually. 

6F-F|-CA'CIors-N£88  («f-fe-k5'«hn8-n«»),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  efficacious  ;  efficacy.  Ash. 

£f'FI-CA-CY,  n.  [L.  efficaritas ;  It.  effirncia  ;  Sp. 
eficttcia ;  Fr.  effcacit'-.]  The  quality  of  being  effi- 
cacious ;  power  to  produce  effects ;  production 
of  the  consequence  intended  ;  as,  "  ITie  effieae^ 
of  remedies." 


eF-Fl'TipNCE  (?f-flgh'y?n8),        )  „ 
'y?n-g?),  )  ciV 


eF-Fl"CipN-CY  (?f-fl8h'y?n-s?),  5  dentia  ;  Sp! 
efcicncm.]  The  quality  of  f)eing  efficient ;  the 
act,  or  the  power,  of  producing  effects  ;  agency. 

The  manner  of  this  divine  efficiency  being  far  above  uo. 

//ooitr. 
?F-FT"CieNT  (?f-ft8h'y?nt),  a.  [h.  eMciens  ;  It. 
efficiente  ;  Sp.  efciente ;  Fr.  effctentJ,  Actually 
producing  or  helping  to  produce  effects ;  that 
produces  directly  a  certain  effect;  causing  ef- 
fects ;  effective  ;  efficacious  ;  effectual ;  compe- 
tent ;  able  ;  active ;  operative. 

If  man  has  not  within  himself  a  principle  of  self-motioii. 
his  motions  must  all  be  owing  to  tiie  effieimt  impulse  of  snm« 
extrinsic  cause.  Clarte. 

Syn.  — See  Effective. 

5F-Fl"Cl?NT,  n.  The  cause  of  effecte ;  factor. 
"  The  great  efficient  of  the  world."  IlaU. 

(:F-FI"CI?NT-LY  (?f-ft8h'y?nt-l?),  ad.  In  an  ef- 
ficient manner ;  effectively.  South. 

t  gF-FIERCE',  V.  a.     To  make  fierce.       Spenser. 

?F-FI^?'I-AL,  a.    Exhibiting  in  effigy.  Todd. 

5F-fT9'I-ATE,  r.  rt.  [1..  effigio,  effigiaius.]  To 
form  in  semblance.     [r.J  Dean  King. 

5F-Fl9-I-A'TIQN,n.  The  act  of  imaging.  Bailry. 

eF-Flp'l-Ei?  (?f-ftd'j9-az),  n.  [L.  empies;r\  Effigy. 
"  The  effigies  or  actual  image  of  wnich."  Ih-yden. 

6f'FJ-9Y,  n.  [L.  effigies  ;  effinqo,  to  form  or 
fashion  ;  It.  effigie ;  Sp.  efigie ;  Fr.  effigie.]  An 
image  or  figure  of  a  person  ;  the  representation 
of  a  person  —  sometimes  applied  to  a  portrait, 
but  ordinarily  to  the  sculptured  figures  on  sep- 
ulchral monuments,  and  to  the  heads  of  mon- 
archs,  &c.,  on  coins  and  medals.  Fairholt. 

To  hum  or  to  lung  in  effifti,  to  bum  or  to  hang  aa 
image  of  a  person,  as  a  mark  or  disgrace  and  contempt. 

t  EF-FLAQ'1-TATE,  r.  a.  [L.  effUtgito,  rffingita- 
tus.'\     To  demand  earnestly.  Cocktratn. 

gF-FLATE',  r.  a.  [L.  effio,  ematus.'S  To  nuff  up. 
"  Ue  .  .  .  being  effiated  with  pride.  *  [r.J  Wood- 

5F-FLA'TIQN,  n.    The  act  of  breathing  out, 

A  aoft  ejflnlwn  of  celestial  fire 

Came,  like  a  rushing  brtesr,  sad  shook  the  lyre.   ParmtU. 

£F-FL0-RF,S(^E'  («f-rto-r««'),  r.  n.     [I.,  rffioresro.] 

[i.  EFFI.tHlESCED  ;  pp.    EFFI.ORKSCINO,    EFFLO- 

liESCEi).]  To  form  dust  or  powder,  or  to  be 
covered  with  a  featherv  incrustation,  on  the  sur- 
face, as  crystals,  which  lose  their  water  of  crya. 
tallisation  by  exposure  to  air.  Bramle. 


mIeN,  S/R;   m6ve,  NOR,  SON;    bOll,  bOr,  rOle.— 9,  9,  ^,  i,  soft;  B,  B,  £,  |,  hard;  §  at  tj  ^  as  |s.~THIS.  tbis. 
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EGOTISM 


n.      [L.  effloresco  i    Sp. 
eflorescencia  ;    Fr.  effio- 


£f-flo-res'c?nce, 

EF-FLO-RES'CgN-CY, 

resceiice.'\ 

1.  {Bot.)  The  flowering  season ;  the  produc- 
tion of  flowers  ;  a  flowering.  Bacon. 

2.  (Med.)  A  redness  or  eruption  on  the  skin, 
as  in  measles,  and  similar  diseases.       Quincy. 

3.  {Chem.)  The  act  of  efflorescing  ;  a  change 
or  crumbling  down  of  certain  crystallized  salts 
to  powder  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  the  spontane- 
ous crumbling  down  of  transparent  crystals  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  water.  Brande. 

EF-FLO-RES'CgNT,  a.  \lU  ejflorescente ;  Yt.  ef- 
florescent ]  Shooting  out  in  the  form  of  flow- 
ers ;  shooting  into  white  threads  or  spicula? ; 
fonning  a  white  dust  on  the  surface.  "  EJfh- 
resccnt  incrustations."  Woodward. 

6f'PLU-5NCE,  n.  [Fr.  ejtuence.]  That  which 
flows  out ;  efflux  ;  emanation. 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  incrcate.  Milton. 

iF'FLU-eN-CY,  n.    Same  as  Effluence.    Ash. 

EF'FLU-gNT,  a.  [L.  ex,  out  of,  and  fluo^uens, 
to  flow ;  Sp.  efluente  ;  Fr.  ejftuent.']  Flowing 
out ;  issuing  out.     "  Effluent  beams."   Parnell. 

PP-FLU'VI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  thrown  off 
in  the  forni  of  effluvium.  Boyle. 

5F-FLU'Vl-ATE,  V.  n.  To  throw  off"  effluvia. 
[r.]  Boyle. 

PP-FLU'VI-IJM,  n. ;  pi.  EF-FLu'vj-A.  [L.]  Some- 
thing flowing  out  in  the  form  of  vapor  ;  minute 
and  generally  invisible  particles  which  exhale 
from  terrestrial  bodies  or  putrefying  mat- 
ter ;  invisible  vapor.  "  Sidphureous  effluvium." 
Browne.     "  Atomical  e^j«'ia."     Glanville. 

EF'FLUX,  n.  The  act  of  flowing  out ;  effusion  ; 
flow :  —  that  which  flows  out ;  emanation  ;  efflu- 
ence. "  By  continual  effluxes  of  those  powers 
and  virtues."  South. 

t  5;F-FLUX',  v.  n.  [L.  effluo,  effluxtis.]  To  run 
out  ;  to  flow  away  :  — to  pass  away.  Boyle. 

5F-FLIJX'I0N  (ef-fluk'shun),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
flowing  out ;  flow ;  eff'usion ;  efflux. 

2.  That  which  flows  out ;  effluvium ;  emana- 
tion ;  effluence. 

There  are  some  light  effluxions  from  spirit  to  spirit.     Bacon. 

5F-F6'DI-gNT,  a.  [L.  ejfodio,  effodiens,  to  dig  up.] 
Digging  up  ;  accustomed  to  dig.     [k.]       Craiy. 

t  gF-FORCE',  V.  a.     [Fr.  efforcer.^     To  force. 

Ere  that  we  to  efforce  it  do  begin.  Spenser. 

t  ?F-FORM',  V.  a.  [L.  efflormo.]  To  form.  "  Ef- 
forming  us  after  thy  own  image."     Bp.  Taylor. 

tEF-FOR-MA'TION,  w.     Formation.  More. 

6f'FORT,  n.  [L.  ex,  from,  and  fortis,  strong; 
Fr.  effort.']  An  exertion  of  strength  ;  exertion ; 
essay  ;  attempt ;  trial ;  struggle  ;  laborious  en- 
deavor ;  as,  "  To  make  an  effort."  Denham. 
Syn.  —  See  Attempt,  Endeavor. 

fiF'FORT-LpSS,  a.     Making  no  eff'ort.     Southey. 

5F-F6S'8I0N  (ef-nssh'un),  «•  [L.  effossio  ;  effo- 
dio,  effbssus,  to  dig  up.]  The  act  of  digging  up. 
"The  eff'ossion  oi  coins."  Arbuthnot. 

t  ?F-FRAI'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  effroyable.]  Fright- 
ful.   "  Their  effraiable  nature."  Harvey. 

1 5F-FRAY',  V.  a.  [Fr.  effrayei:']  To  make  afraid ; 
to  affright ;  to  scare.  Spenser. 

^  EF-FR5-NA'TI0N,  n.  [L;  effrmnaiio ;  frcenum, 
a  rein.]     Unruliness.  Cockeram. 

t  eF-FR6NT',  V.  a.    To  give  assurance  to. 

I  am  naturally  baahftil,  nor  hath  conversation,  age,  or 
travel  been  able  to  efftont  me.  Browne. 

5F-FR6N'Te-RY  (ef-friSn'te-re),  n.  [L.  effrons, 
effrontis,  barefaced ;  frons,  frontis,  the  brow ; 
Fr.  effronterie.']  Indecorous  or  insolent  bold- 
ness ;  impudence  ;  shamelessness  ;  audacity  ; 
assurance  ;  hardihood. 

Others  with  ignorance  and  insufficiency  have  self-admi- 
ration and  effrontery  to  set  up  themselves.  Watts. 

Syru  — See  AUDACITV. 


+  pP-FRONT'y-OUS-LY,    ad. 
insolently ;  shamelessly. 


With  effrontery ; 
North. 


5F-FULgtE'  (?f-fulj'),  V.  n.    [L.  efful^eo.'yio  send 
forth  lustre  or  effulgence.    [kTI  Thomson. 


5F-FUL'§r5NCE,  n.  A  resplendent  or  dazzling 
light ;  lustre  ;  brightness  ;  splendor  ;  brillian- 
cy ;  radiance. 

On  darkling  man  in  pure  effulgence  shine, 

And  clieer  the  clouded  mind  with  liglit  divine.     Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Radiance. 

5F-FUL,'95x\T,  a.  Shining ;  bright ;  luminous ; 
dazzling.     "  ^/^w/gren^  rays  of  light."       Cooper. 

5F-FUL'(^5NT-LY,  ad.     In  an  effulgent  manner. 

tpF-FU-MA-BiL'J-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
volatile,  or  of  flying  off  in  fumes.  Boyle. 

t  ]pF-FUME',t).  a.  [L.yM»iM«,  smoke.]  To  breathe 
or  puff  out.  B.  Jonson. 

tt;F-FUND',».o.  \L.effundo.'\  To  pour  out.  More. 

5F-FU§E'   (ef-fiiz'),  v.  a.      [L.   effundo,   effusus.] 

[i.     EFFUSED  ;    2^P-    EFFUSING,     EFFUSED,]       To 

pour  out ;  to  spill ;  to  shed. 

At  last  emerging  from  liis  nostrils  wide 

And  gushing  mouth  effused  the  briny  tide.  Pope. 

5F-FU§E',  V.  n.    To  emanate.  Thomson. 

t  ?F-FU§E',  n.     Waste  ;  effusion. 

And  much  effuse  of  blood  doth  make  mc  foint.         Shak. 

5F-FUSE',  a,     1,   t Dissipated;    extrava- 
gant. Bp.  Richardson. 

2.  {Bot.)   Poured   forth ;    spreading 
loosely  :  —  applied  to  an  inflorescence. 

3.  (Conch.)  Noting  shells  which  have 
the  lips  separated  by  a  groove.    Maunder. 

?F-FU'§ION  (ef-fu'zhun,  93),  n.  [L.  effusio  ;  It. 
effuzione ;  Sp.  efusion.] 

1.  The  act  of  effusing  or  pouring  out  a  liquid ; 
an  outpouring.  "  Effusion  of  wine."  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  A  waste,  spilling,  or  shedding,  as  of  blood. 

Stop  effusion  of  Christian  blood.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  poured  out ;  efflux. 

Wash  mc  with  that  precious  effusion,  and  I  shall  be  whiter 
than  snow.  King  Charles. 

4.  Expression  of  thought  by  words. 

nis  style  [Johnson's]  was  the  most  unlike  of  all  styles  to 
the  natural  effusion  of  u  cultivated  mind.    Hir  J.  MackintoiJt. 

5.  The  act  of  giving  freely ;  bountiful  donation. 
"  That  liberal  (P^MSio/i  of  all,"  &c.     Hammond. 

6.  (Anat.)  ITie  escape  of  any  fluid  out  of  the 
vessel  containing  it  into  another  part. 

The  effusion  of  serum  is  a  common  result  of  inflammation 
of  serous  membranes.  Dujtglison. 

7.  (Astron.)  That  part  of  the  sign  Aquarius 
represented  on  celestial  globes  by  the  water  is- 
suing out  of  the  urn  of  the  water-bearer ;  — 
called  also  fusion.  London  Ejicy. 

?F-FU'SIVE,  a.  Pouring  out;  dispersing;  dif- 
fusive ;  spreading ;  expansive. 

The  effusive  South 
Warms  the  wide  air.  Thomson. 

5F-FU'SIVE-LY,  ad.     In  an  effusive  manner. 

?F-FU'SJVE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  effusive. 

]6fT,  n.  [A.  S.  efeta,  efete.]  {ZoOl.)  The  com- 
mon name  applied  to  the  various  species  of  sal- 
amanders or  newts,  particularly  to  the  smooth 
newt,  or  Sissotriton  punctatus.  Bell. 

t  EFT,  ad.  [A.  S.  eeft,  or  eft,  again.]  Soon  ; 
quickly.  Spenser. 

f  EFT' ^ST,  ad.  superl.     Soonest;  first.         Shak. 

EFT'SITHE^,  ad.  Ofttimes.  [Local,  North  of 
England.]  Halliwell. 

t  EFT-SOON^',  ad.  [A.  S.  eft-sona.l  Soon  af- 
terwards ;  in  a  short  time.  Spenser. 

Hold  off,  unhand  mc,  gray-beard  loon  1 

I^'tsoons  his  hand  dropt  he.  Coleridge. 

5-gAd',  interj.  Noting  exultation  ;  —  reputed  to 
be  a  corruption  or  a  diminutive  of  the  oath  "6y 
God."  Lancashire  Dialect. 

E'egR,  n.    [Runic  (pper,  the  ocean,] 

1.  An  impetuous  flood  or  tide;  eagre.  Browne. 

2.  An  early-blossoming  tulip.  Ash. 

EG'5-RAN,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  garnet  found 
near  Eger  in  Bohemia,  Brande. 

E-^E' Rl-Ji,  n.    (Astron.)  An  asteroid,  or  minor 

*  planet,  discovered  at  Naples  by  Dr.  De  Gasparis, 

on  the  2d  of  Nov.,  1850,  Brande. 

t  J-^tER'MI-NATE,  V.  n.  To  germinate.  Cockeram. 

f-^EST',  V.  a.  [L.  egero,  egestus.']  To  throw 
out ;  to  void  as  excrement,    [a.]  Booth. 


]e-(?EST'ION  (e-jest'yyn),  n.  [L.  egestio  ;  It.  eges. 
tione;  Sp.  egestion.]  The  act  of  egesting  or 
voiding  digested  matter  or  food.  Hale. 

EGG,  n.  [A.S.a-gr;  Dut.  ei ;  Ger.  ey  ;  Dan.  (rg; 
Sw.  (pgg  ;  Gael.  ugh.  —  L.  ovum;  It.  oro;  Fr. 
ceiif.  —  Old  Eng.  ey  ;  pi.  eyren.l 

1.  A  body  from  which  an  animal  originates ; 
ovum  ;  —  popularly  a  body  laid  by  fowls,  tur- 
tles, &c.,  usually  covered  with  a  thin  shell,  and 
containing  a  yolk  and  albumen. 

;ftg="  Tlie  essential  parts  of  an  efr<r  are  tlie  yolk,  the 
Purkinjean  or  germinal  vesicle,  and  the  Wa<;neri<in 
vesicle,  or  geriuinal  dots.  The  albumen,  or  white, 
and  the  shell,  are  of  secondary  iniportance,  and  are 
not  present  in  all  kinds  of  egifs.    Agassii. 

2.  Any  thing  shaped  like  an  egg.  Boyle, 
EGG,   V.   a.      [A.   S.    eggian  ;    Icel.   eggia.]      \i 

EGGED  ;  pp.    EGGING,    EGGED.]      To    incite  ;    tO 

instigate  ;  to  edge,     [u.]  Dcrliam.- 

EGG-AND-T6NGUE,n.  (Arch.) 
An  ornament  carved  on  the 
ovolo.  Weale. 

EGG'— BAG,  n.  A  receptacle  for  eggs.   Goldsmith. 

£gG'— BIRD,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  name  given  to  some 
species  of  web-footed  birds  of  the  family  Lari- 
d(B,  or  gulls.  YarreU 

EGG'— BORN,  a.    Produced  from  an  egg.   Drayton. 

EGG'-CUP,  n.  A  cup  used  for  holding  an  egg 
to  be  eaten  at  table.  Clarke. 

EG'GgR,  n.     [See  Egg,  v.  a.]     1.  One  who  eggs, 

or  incites.  Sherwood. 

2.  A  gatherer  of  eggs  ;  eggler,  Holbrook. 

EG'G5-RY,  n.    A  nest  of  eggs,    [u.]  —  See  Eyuy, 

EGG'— HOT,  71.  A  posset  made  of  eggs,  ale,  bran- 
dy, and  sugar.  Merle. 

EG'GING,  n.     Incitement.  Cleaveland. 

EGG'LifR,  71.     A  dealer  in  eggs,  Brockett. 

EGG'NOG,  n.  A  drink  made  of  spirit,  milk,  sugar, 
and  eggs,  beaten  up  together.  W.  Ency. 

EGG'-PLANT,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  cultivated  for 
its  egg-shaped  fruit,  which  is  used  boiled, 
stewed  in  sauces,  &c.,  like  the  love-apple  ;  So- 
lanum  m.elongena.  Loudon. 

EGG'-SHAPED  (Sg'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  an  egg ; 
having  the  form  of  an  egg ;  ovate.  Hill. 

EGG'— SHELL,  n.    The  shell  or  crust  of  an  egg, 

E-(?I-L6p'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr,  a(y;.un|,,  an  ulcer  in  the 
eye  ;  L.  agilops.']  Affected  with  the  a^gilops ; 
having  an  ulcter  in  the  corner  of  the  eye.    Coles. 

E'^I-L6PS,-w.    See^GiLOPS.  Todd. 

E'9{S,  n.    See  JSgis,  Todd. 

?-GLAN'DU-L0SE,  ;  «,     [l.  ^^  priv.,   and  glan- 

^-GLAN'DU-LOUS,  )  dulosus,  glandulous ;   glan- 

dulcE,  glands.]    Destitute  of  glands.  Craig. 

EG'LAN-TlNE,  or  EG'LAN-TInE  (19),  [eg'Isin-tltx, 
S.  /.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ;  6g'Ian-tTn,  \V.  K],  n.  [Fr. 
egluntier.l  (Bot.)  A  species  of  wild  rose ;  sweeV 
brier;  Rosa  rubiginosa;  —  applied  by  Milton  t» 
the  honeysuckle. 

O'crcanopied  with  luscious  woodbine. 

With  sweet  musk  roses,  and  with  eglantine.        Shak. 

$-GL6m'JP-RAte,  V.  a.  [L.  e,  priv.,  and  glomei-o, 
glomeratus,  to  form  into  a  ball.]  To  unwind,  as 
thread  from  a  ball,  Craig. 

II  E'GO-I§M,  n,  [L,  ego,  I ;  It.  ^  Sp.  egoismo ;  Fr. 
ego'sme.] 

1.  The  opinion  of  those  who  profess  to  be 
sure  of  nothing  but  their  own  existence.    Reid. 

2.  The  love  of  one's  self;  selfishness.  Clarke. 

II  E'GO-iST,  n.  [It.  <Sr  Sp.  egoista ;  Fr.  /goiste.]  One 
of  a  class  of  philosophers  who  professed  to  be 
sure  of  nothing  but  their  own  existence.    Reid. 

II  ?-G0'I-TY,  n.  [L.ego,!.]  Personality;  iden- 
tity,  '[r.] 

I  would  say  the  egoit]/  remains;  that  is  —  that  by  which  I 
am  the  same  1  was.  Wollaston. 

II  E'GO-MI^M,  n.    Same  as  Egoism.  Baxter. 

E'G0-THE-I§M,  n.  [Gr.  lya,  I,  and  Bcbi,  god.]  The 
doctrine  of  those  who  deify  self.      Christ.  Exam. 

II  E'GO-TISM,  or  EG'0-TI§M  [g'go-tizm,  S.  P.  J. 
E.  Ja.  K. ;  S'go-ttzm  or  Sg'o-tizm,  W.  F.;  «g  o- 
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fl7.n.j  Sm.  RX  n.     [Or.  /'yu,  I ;  L.  epo  ;  It.  A  Rp. 
effodsmo.]      The   fre<nient   use,  or   the   vanity 
which  is  manifested  \>y  the  frequent  repetition, 
of  the  first  personal  ])ronoiin  in  conversation 
or  writing,  or  by  talking  much  of  one's  self. 
Sf  "  Contrary  to  my  own  judeineiit,  I  have  made 
»     the  e,  in  tiie  tirst  syllable  t>(  (his  woril,  lone.  bcrauKe 
I  sec  it  is  iinifornily  so  marked  in  all  the  dictionaries 
1  have  seen  ;  Imt  I  am  much  mistaken  if  aiialo|>y  does 
not,  in   time,  recover  her   richts,   and   sliurten   this 
vowel  by  Joining  it  to  ihe  g,  as  if  written  eg-o-tiam." 
H'alker. 
Syn. — See  Vanity. 

Jl  E'GQ-TTST,  n.    One  who  talks  much  of  himself. 

A  tribe  of  egotists  for  whom  I  have  always  hod  a  nmrlal 
averaion.  SiMXtutor. 

II  E-GO-TlS'TlC,        )a.     Self-conceited;    vain; 
H  E-GQ-TIs'T|-CA.L.,  )  opinionated.  Todd. 

II  E-GQ-TlS  TI-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  an  egotistical 
manner.  Booth. 

|]  E'GQ-TIZE,  V.  n.  [i.  EOOTizEn;  pp.  egotiztno, 
EOOTIZKD.]  To  talk  or  write  much  of  one's 
self;  to  be  egotistical.  "  I  egotize  in  my  letters 
to  thee."  Cowper. 

f(  l5-GRE'(?IOVS  (e-srre'jiis)  [e-gre'jiis,  S.  E.  F.  K.\ 
^-jtrfi  j?-us,  IV.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sin.  It.],  a.  f  L.  egre- 
gitis ;  ex,  from,  and  grex,  gregis,  a  flock ;  It.  iSr 
Sp.  egregio.]  Eminent ;  remarkable  ;  extraor- 
dinary ;  distmguished,  either  in  a  good  or  a  bad 
sense;  —  now  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense. 
"Egregious  merits."  Milton.  "Egregious 
impudence."    Jip.  Hall. 

I  e-GRF/^rorS-Ly,  ad.  Eminently ;  remarkably ; 
—  generally  in  a  bad  sense. 

II  P-GRE'9IOUS-N6ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  egre- 
gious or  extraordinary.  Shei'wood. 

E'GRgSS,  n.     [L.  egressiis;  It.  egresso.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  out ;  departure  ;  egression. 
"  Thou  shalt  have  egress  and  regress."      Shak. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  passing  off  of  a  planet  from 


the  sun's  disk. 

e-CRfiS'SION  (?-pr6sh'im),  n. 
act  of  going  out ;  egress. 

P-GRES.S'OR.w.  One  who 
makes  egress ;  one  who 
goes  out.  [u.]  Dtoight. 

EGRET,  n.  [Pt.  aigrette, 
a  heron,  and  a  tuft  of 
feathers.] 

1.  (Ornith.)  A  fowl  of 
the  heron  kind.  Bailei/. 

2.  A  feather  of  tlie 
heron.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  (Bnt.)  The  down  of 
thistles,  &c. ;  aigrette. 

4.  (Zo'il.)  A  species 
of  ape ;  Simia  Ayguta     -^ 
of  Linna:us.     Fischer,  ^^ 


Hind. 

[L.  egressio.]    The 
B.  Jonson. 


I.ittic  cpret 
{Aniea  garzetta). 


E'GRpXT,  n.     An  orna- 
ment of  ribbons.  Boag 

t  fer.'R!-MQ-NY,  M.     1.  [Gr.  iypfiAdir, ;  L.  agnmo- 

nia.]     (Hot.)  The  herb  agrimony.         Cotgrave. 

2.  [L.  ecgrimonia.]  Great  sorrow.  Cockeram. 

E'GR|-OT,  n.     [Fr.  aigret ;  aigre,  sour.]     A  spe- 
cies of  acid  cnerry.  •  Bacon. 

-ftG'RI-TrJDE,   n.     [L.  <pgritudo.]      Sickness   of 
mind ;  sorrow.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

?-<?tP'TlAN,  a.  [Gr.  AZytin-.oj.]  {Geog.)  Re- 
lating to  Egypt.  Warburton. 
Ei^fptuin  bran,  a  name  formerly  plven  to  the  fruit 
of  the  plant  JVelumbium  speciosiim  ;  —  called  also  Py- 
thaiforeiin  bran  and  Indian  sacred  bean.  —  Egyptian 
kale,  a  variety  of  the  turiiip-stcinmed  c.ibhage,  called 
also  Habikale. —  Kxrtmtinn  lutus,  the  plant  J^jmphtra 
tottts^  a  native  of  the  hot  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  Af- 
rica, and  America. —  Eiryptian  pebble,  a  species  of 
apate  or  jasjier.  —  Egyptian  thorn,  the  .^racia  vera  of 
tVilldenow,  an  ornamental  tree,  native  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Africa.                                 Craig.     Ogilcir. 

9  ^irP'TIAN  (Hlp'sh?in),  n.    (Geog.)  1.  A  native 
of  Eg}-pt. 
2.  t  A  g}'psy.  —  See  GvrsY.  Sheticood. 

EH  {i),  inter;.    Noting  doubt,  inquiry,  or  slight 
surprise  ;  eigh.— See  Eton.  Smart. 

EI'DgR,  n.     [Ger.  A  Sw.  e.-der.]    Same  as  EinEii- 
DUCK.  —  See  Eii)ER-DicK.  Todd. 


Et'DfR-DOWN,  n.  The  soft,  fine,  light,  elastic 
down  of  an  eider-duck.  Pennant. 

El'DeR-nfJCK,  n. 
{Ornith.)  A  spe- 
cies of  duck  found 
in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Ameri- 
ca, and  much  val- 
ued for  its  down. 
YairelL 

EI'DQ-GRAPH,     n.    ^_,    _,    ,  ,„ 

(Gr      tl&oc      form      Elder  duck  (Sr>mn/ena  monu»ima). 

and  yprfiZ-w,  to  describe.]  An  instrument  by 
which  copies  of  drawings  are  made,  reduced,  or 
enlarged  in  any  proportion,  within  certain  lira- 
"^8'  Brande. 

El-DoO-RA'Nl-QN,  n.  [Gr.  tUat,  form,  and  oipd- 
vioy,  of  the  heavens.]  A  representation  of  the 
heavens.  Craig. 

EIGFI  (a),  interj.  An  expression  of  sudden  de- 
I'ght.  Johnson. 

EIGHT  (at),  n.    An  island  in  a  river ;  ait.   Evelyn. 

EIGHT  (at),  rt.  &  n.  \Gn\.\i.  ahta ;  A.  S.  eahta, 
or  ehta  ;  Dut.  agt ;  Ger.  acht ;  Dan.  otte.  —  Gr. 
<5«rr(i ;  L.  octo  ;  It.  otto ;  Sp.  ocfio ;  Fr.  huit.] 
Twice  four  ;  seven  and  one. 

EIGH'TEEN  (a'tCn),  a.  &  n.  [A.  S.  eohto-tyne.'] 
Twice  nine  ;  eight  and  ten. 

EIGH-TEEN'-M6  (a-tSn'-),  n.  [eighteen,  and  the 
last  syllable  of  L.  dicimo,  the  tenth  :  —  equiv- 
alent to  the  combination  of  L.  octo,  eight,  or 
octayus,  eighth,  and  decimo,  tenth.]  A  term 
designating  the  size  of  a  book  in  which  a  sheet 
is  folded  into  eighteen  leaves. 

EIGH'TEENTH  (a'tenth),  a.  [A.  S.  eahta-teotha.] 
Next  in  order  after  the  seventeenth  ;  —  noting 
one  of  eighteen  parts  into  which  any  thing  is 
divided. 

EIGH'TEENTH  (a'tSnth),  n.  (Mtts.)  An  interval 
comprising  two  octaves  and  a  fourth  ;  the  repli- 
cate of  the  eleventh.  Moore. 

EIGHT'FOLD  (at'lold),  a.  Eight  times  the  num- 
ber or  the  quantity. 

EIGHTH  (6tth),  a.  &n.  [A..  S.  eahtetha.]  Next  in 
order  after  the  seventh  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  eight : 
—  noting  one  of  eight  parts  into  which  any 
thing  is  divided. 

EIGHTH  (atth),  n.  (Mus.)  1.  The  interval  be- 
tween a  note  and  its  octave  ;  an  interval  of 
seven  conjunct  degrees,  that  is,  of  five  tones 
and  two  semitones.  Dwight. 

2.  The  eighth  note  ofthe  diatonic  scale.  P.Cyc. 

EIGHTII'LV  (atth'l?),  ad.    In  the  eighth  place. 

EIGH'TI-feTH  (a'tf-eth),  a.  Next  in  order  to  the 
seventv-ninth  :  —  noting  one  of  eighty  parts 
into  which  any  thing  is  divided. 

EIGHT'SCORE  (at'skSr),  a.  &  n.  Eight  times  twen- 
ty ;  one  hundred  and  sixty.  Shak. 

EIGH'TY  (a'te),  a.  &  n.  [A.  S.  eahtatig.']  Eight 
times  ten  ;  fourscore. 

EIGNE  (a'n?  or  an),  a.  [Fr.  aine  ;  L.  ante,  before, 
and  nattis,  born.  Menage."]  (Late.)  Eldest  or 
first-born;  —  entailed.  Ji/ackstone.     Bacon. 

EI'KOn  (I'kSn),  n.  [Gr.  lUiif.]  {Sculp.)  An  im- 
age ;  a  statue.  FairhoU. 

EI  LI),  71.    See  Eld.  Todd. 

t  EI'S^L  (8'seO,  n.  [A.  S.  eisile,  vinegarj  Vin- 
egar; verjuice.    ^  ,  Sir  T.  More. 

Ei'SpN-RAHM  (-ram),  n.  (Min.)  Red  ochre.  Dana. 

t  ElS-Tftl)D'FQD,  n.  [W.  eistedd,  to  sit.]  A  meet- 
ing ;  an  assembly  or  session  of  bards,  formerly 
held  in  Wales.  P.  Cyc. 

II  EI'TH^R  (S'tfi^r)  [§'ther,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  li.  IV b.  Srotf,  \ares,  Smith,  Fry; 
e'ther  or  I'thfr,  Kenrick ;  I'thfr,  W.  Johnston], 
O:  &  jn'on.     [.\.  S.  trgt/wr  or  egther.] 

1.  One  or  the  other  of  two  :  —  any  one  of  an 
indeterminate  number.  "Either  of  several 
provinces."  Hale. 


Oorinir  made  •  hit  fHrndthip  wiOi  Dlf by,  <tUkrr  of  Iho* 
bvlirviiiK  lie  cuuld  deceive  Uie  »Uier.  C'Utram/on. 

2.  Each. 

9i'"Ejieh  sisnificH  Ao/A  of  them,  taken  distlnedyor 
aepnralely  ;  either  proix-rly  ai|rniDe«  na/y  lAf  one  or  tJU 
other  of  them,  taken  disiiiuctively.  For  wliirh  reAaun 
the  expresaion  in  llie  lolluwing  paasagca  aci'ma  im- 
proper: 'They  cniriHed  two  otliers  with  hini,  on 
either  side  <me,  and  Jesus  in  the  midst.'  Johm  xix.  IM. 
'  (Jn  ritAer  aide  of  the  river  waa  then  tbe  tree  of  lit*.' " 
Loieth. 

tff "  Either  and  neither  are  so  often  pronounr^ 
%'ther  and  nl'tker,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  to  which  riaaa 
they  betone.  Analocy,  however,  without  hctotatiim, 
rives  the  diphthong  the  sound  of  Umg  o|ien  r,  rather 
thdn  that  of  i,  and  rhymes  lliem  with  breather,  one 
who  breathes."  Walker.  —  Smart  says,  "  Between  «i'- 
ther  »nd  el'ther  there  is  little,  in  |Miint  of  |!<M>d  UB<ce, 
to  choose":  —  yet  he  remarks, "  But  usaee,  as  well  *a 
regularity,  favors  the  sound  of  e  in  these  two  words." 

II  EI'THER,  conj.     Or  ;  as,  "  Either  this  or  that." 

5-jAC'y-LATE  (?-jak'yu-lit),  r.  a.     [L.  efoctdor, 
,  ejacufatus  ;  Fr.  ijacuUrr.]     [i.  ejaculated  ;  pp. 

EJACl  LATINO,  EJACfLATEl).] 

1.  +  To  throw ;  to  shoot  or  dart  forth.  "  Rays 
ejaculated  thence."  Blackmore. 

2.  To  utter  briefly  and  suddenly,  as  an  ex- 
pression, a  prayer,  or  a  cry. 

(I-J Ac-y-LA'TIQN,  n.  [It. efaculazione ;  Sp.  eya- 
culacion ;  Fr.  ejactilation.] 

1.  The  act  of  ejaculating  or  throwing  out. 

There  aceineth  to  lie  in  the  act  of  envy  an  ^aeuln/mm  at 
tbe  eye.  Bacttn. 

2.  A  short,  sudden  expression,  cry,  or  prayer. 

All  which  praycns  of  our  Saviour,  and  other*  of  like  brev- 
ity, are  properly  §urh  an  wc  chII  t-JfiruhitiftHi';  an  ek-frant 
(iinilitudc  from  a  dart  or  arrow  (hot  or  thrown  out.       Suntk, 

?;-JAc'II-LA-TQ-RY,  a.  [It.  ejactilaiorio  ;  Sp. 
eyacuiato ;  Fr.  ^Jaculatoire.] 

1.  Throwing  or  darting  out.  "  Vessels  both 
preparatory  and  ejaculatory."  Smith. 

2.  Uttered  in  the  form  of  an  ejaculation. 
*'  The  short  ejaculatory  prayers."     Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  Sudden;  hasty.  "The  merit  of  f/mWa/ory 
repentances."  L'Estratige 

E-J6CT',  r.  a.  [L.  ejicio,  ejectus;  e,  out,  anj 
j'acio,  to  throw.]     [».  ejected;  pp.  ejectixo, 

EJECTED.] 

1.  To  tnrow  out ;  to  cast  forth ;  to  void  ;  to 
discharge ;  to  vimiit ;  as,  "  To  tjcct  any  thing 
from  the  stomach." 

2.  To  dispossess  of  office  or  of  property ;  to 
put  or  turn  out  of  possession  ;  to  expel ;  to  oust. 
•'  The  French  king  was  again  ejected."  Dryden. 

3.  To  throw  aside  as  useless  ;  to  reject. 

To  have  ejected  whatnocvcr  the  church  doth  make  aeconni 
of  could  not  have  been  defended.  Iholtr. 

^-j£c'TIQN  (H<k'shiiii),  n.  [L.  ejeetio ;  Fr.  ejec- 
tion.]^ 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  ejects ;  a  casting  out 
or  discharge  ;  an  evacuation  ;  as,  "An  ejection 
from  the  stomach  or  bowels." 

2.  A  turning  out  of  possession  ;  dismission  ; 
expulsion.  "  Our  first  parent,  after  his  ejection 
out  of  paradise."  Bp.  HaU. 

5-j£CT'MpNT,  n.  1.  Expulsion  ;  banishment. "  A 
six  years'  exile  and  ejectment."  Bp  Fleetirood. 
2.  (Lair.)  A  species  of  mixed  action  for  the 
recovery  ofthe  possession  of  real  property,  and 
of  damages  and  costs  for  the  unlawful  detention 
of  them.  Burrili. 

5-jfcCT'QR,  n.    One  who  ejects.     Sydney  Smith. 

£J-V-LA'TIQN  («d-yu-la'8hiin),  n.  [L.  ejuJatio.] 
An  outcry  ;  lamentation  ;  moan  ;  wailing.  *'  Like 
sighs  or  ejulationa  in  man."     [h.j  Hale. 

EKE,  r.  a.  [A.  S.eocan.]  [i.  eked;  pp.  ekino, 
ekedJ 

1.  To  add  to  ;  to  increase  ;  to  augment. 

And  mine  [otrcngth]  to  eke  out  her*.  Skak, 

2.  To  supply  or  fill  up,  as  something  deficient. 

still  be  kind. 
And  tit  oat  our  peribrmanca  with  your  nind.       Sialr. 

3.  To  lengthen  ;  to  spin  out ;  to  protract. 


I  iipeak  loo  long:  but 't  \»  to  piece  the  time. 
To  tkt  it. 


Aot- 


EKE,  ad.     [A.  S.  for.]     Also;  likewise;  beside, 
moreover.  Spenser. 

A  train -liand  captain  ekt  was  he.  Vawptr, 

EKE,  n.    An  addition,     [r.]  Geddes. 
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EKEBERGITE 

fiK-g-BKR'^ITE,  n.     (Min.)  A  massive  and  sub- 
fibrous  variety  of  scapolite.  Dana. 
KK'JNG,  n.     Increase  ;  addition.  Todd. 

E'LA'  (a'ri')>  w.  (ilfws.)  A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  highest  note  in  the  scale  of  Guido, 
and  since  proverbially  applied  to  any  hyperboli- 
cal saying.  Moore. 

P-lAb'O-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.  elaboro,  elaboratus  ;  It. 
elaborare ;  Sp.  eliborar ;  Fr.  elaborer.]  [i.  elab- 
orated ;  pp.  ELAHORATING,  ELABORATED.] 

1.  To  bestow  labor  upon  ;  to  produce  with  la- 
bor.    "  Honey  is  elaborated  by  the  bee."  Boyle. 

2.  To  heighten  and  improve  by  labor  or  by 
successive  operations. 

Or,  in  ftill  joy,  elaborate  a  sigh.  Yotmg. 

The  sap  is  diversified,  and  still  more  elaborated  and  exalt- 
ed, as  it  circulates  through  the  vessels  of  the  plant.    Arbuthnot. 

P-lAb'O-RATE,  a.  [L.  elaboratus ;  It.  elaborato ; 
Sp.  el'abor'ado ;  Fr.  elabore.']  Wrought  with  la- 
bor ;  much  studied  ;  much  labored  upon ;  highly 
finished;  as," An  e/a6ora<e  discourse."     Swift. 

g-LAB'O-RATE-LY,  ad.   In  an  elaborate  manner. 

5-LAB'O-RATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
elaborate.'  "  Great  elaborateness  of  dialogue 
and  incessant  ambition  of  wit."  Johnson. 

5-lAB-O-rA'TION,  n.  [L.  elaboratio ;  Sp.  elabo- 
racion ;  Fr.  elaboration.'^ 

1.  The  act  of  elaborating  ;  great  labor. 

2.  (Phys.)  Process  of  assimilation  in  animals 
or  vegetables  ;  as,  "  The  elaboration  of  the  tis- 
sues "  ;  "  Elaboration  of  sap  "  ;  "  The  elabora- 
tion of  the  sperm  and  eggs."  Ray. 

5-LAb'O-RAT-OR,  n^  One  who  elaborates.  Ogilvie. 

t5-LAB'0-RA-T0-RY,  n.  [Fr.  elaboratoire.] 
A  laboratory.  —  See  Laboratory.  Wood. 

E-LJE'IS,n.     [Gr.  j^aia,  the  olive-tree.]     {Bot.) 
'  A  genus  of  palms  which  afford  oil.         P.  Cyc. 

E-LJE-0-CMr'PUS,  n.    [Gr.  llaia,  the  olive-tree, 

'  and  Kupvoi,  fruit.]    {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen 

trees,  the  stones  in  the  fruit  of  which,  being 

cleaned  from  the   pulp  and   set  in   gold,   are 

formed  into  necklaces.  Loudon. 

P-LiE'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  D.aiov,  oil,  and  lido^,  a 
stone.]  {Min.)  A  coarse,  massive  variety  of 
nephaline.  Datia. 

5-LA'I-DATE,  ti.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  elaidic  acid  with  a  base.  Ogilvie. 

SL-A-ID  |C,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  derived 
from  elaidine  and  potassa.  Fraiicis. 

5-LA'I-DINE,w.   \Gr.cXniov,oi\.']    (CAem.)  A  fatty 
"•  matter  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  up- 
on certain  oils,  particularly  castor-oil.    P.  Cyc. 

¥-LAIN',  or  p-LA'lN,n.  [Gr.  f^aiov,  oil.]  (Chem.) 
That  portion  of  fat  or  oil  which  retains  the  liquid 
state  ;  oleine.  —  See  Oleine.  Brande. 

E-LAI-6D'IC,  a.  [Gr.  iXaiov,  oil,  and  i7ios,  form.] 
{Chem.)  Derived  from  castor-oil.  Brande. 

E-LAI-OM'p-TjpR,  n.  [Gr.  ehuov,  oil,  and  i^erpov, 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  detecting  the 
adulteration  of  olive-oil.  Brande. 

5-LA'!S,  n.    {Bot.)  See  El^is.  Loudon. 

t?-LAMP'JNG,    a.      Illuminating    like   a   lamp; 

shining.  G.  Fletcher. 

^!-lANCE',  v.  a.     [Fr.   elancer.l     To  throw  out ; 
to  shoot  out ;  to  dart. 
Blance  thy  thought,  and  think  of  more  than  man.     Ymmg. 

E'LAND,  n.  {Zo-,l.)  A 
species  of  antelope, 
found  in  Africa,  being 
the  largest  of  the 
antelopes ;  Antilope 
areas.  Fischer. 

K-LA'JfUS,7i.  {Fr.^lan, 
sudden  motion.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  genus  of  birds 
of  the  kite  kind;  the 
swallow-tailed  hawk. 
Nuttall. 

e-LA'0-LITE,  n.      [Gr.  Eland. 

iXain,  an  olive,  and  ^./floj,  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A 
brittle  mineral  of  a  greasy  lustre,  found  in  Nor- 
way, and  sometimes  used  in  jewellery.  Brande. 
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£L-A-6p'T5N,  n.  (Chem.)  The  liquid  portion  of 
the  volatile  oils,  when  separated  from  the  con- 
crete or  crystallizable  portion,  which  had  been 
called  stearopten.  —  See  Stearopten.    Brande. 

5-LAP-I-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  e,  priv.,  and  lapidatio, 
a  throwing  of  stones  ;  lajns,  a  stone.]  A  clear- 
ing away  of  stones.  Ogilvie. 

E-lAph'J-I,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Ua<poi,  a  stag.]  {Zoul.) 
A  family  of  ruminants  including  the  musk-deer, 
the  stag,  and  the  giraffe.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

EL'A-PHINE,  a.  (ZoOl.)  Resembling  the  stag,  or 
Cerctis  elaphus.  Craig. 

^-l.AVSE',v.n.  ['L.elabor,elapsus.]  [t. elapsed; 
pp.  ELAPSING,  ELAPSED.]  To  pass  away ;  to 
glide  away  ;  to  lapse  ;  —  applied  to  time ;  as,  "  A 
long  time  has  elapsed  since  I  saw  him." 

]p-LAa'U5-ATE  (e-lak'we-at),  v.  a.  [L.  e,  priv., 
and  Ifigu^o,  to  entangle  ;  laqueus,  a  snare.]  To 
disentangle,     [r.]  Clarke. 

E-LAs'Mg-DtrS,n.  \Gv.  ilaofidi,  a  metal  plate, 
and  dRo'ii,  a  tooth.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
placoid  fishes  of  the  family  ChitnceridcB.    Pictet. 

E-LAS-MO-  the  'RI-  (jM,  n.  [Gr.  iXaa^os,  a  metal 
plate,  and  9i7p(ov,  a  beast.]  {Geol.)  A  large,  ex- 
tinct, pachydermatous  animal.  Brande. 

5-LAS'T{C,         )  flj_    [-Qi-^  iXavvw,  or  fV.Qu,  to  drive  ; 

5-LAs'TI-CAL,  )  It.  &i  Sp.elastico  ;  FT.elasfique.] 
Having  elasticity ;  having  power  to  restore  or 
to  return  to  the  original  form  ;  springing  back  ; 
springy  ;  rebounding.  "  Like  a  piece  of  elastic 
gum."  Paley.  "  A  subtle,  elastic  ether."  Burke. 

5-LAs'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  elastic  manner  ; 
with  a  spring.  Clarke. 

5-LAS'TlC-GUM,  n.  Caoutchouc  or  India-rub- 
ber. Crabb. 

E-LAS-TI9'I-TY,  n.  [It.  elasticith  ;  Sp.  elastici- 
dad;  Fr.  elasticite.]  A  property  in  certain 
bodies  by  which  they  restore  themselves  to 
their  original  form  and  dimensions  after  the 
external  force,  by  which  they  have  been  dilated 
or  compressed  or  bent,  is  withdrawn  ;  springi- 
ness ;  tendency  to  rebound.  Brande. 

5-LAs'TIC-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  elas- 
tic ;  elasticity.  Scott. 

5-LATE',  a.  [L.  elatus.']  Raised,  elevated,  or 
elated  in  spirits  ;  flushed,  as  with  success. 

Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate.  Pope. 

5-LAte',  V.  a.     [L.  effero,  elatus.}     [».  elated  ; 

pp.  ELATING,  ELATED.] 

1.  To  elevate,  as  with  success  ;  to  puff  up  ; 
to  flush ;  to  inflate.  "  Elated  by  victory."  Hume. 

2.  To  heighten  ;  to  exalt,     [r.] 

Or  truth,  divinely  breaking  on  his  mind, 

Elates  his  being,  and  unfolds  his  power.     Thomson. 

5-LAT'5D-Ly,  ad.  In  an  elated  manner.  Feltham. 

j;-LAT'5D-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  elated. 

5-LAT'pR  [e-lat'er,  Sm.  C.  Hensloto;  el'^i-ter,  CI. 
Brande},  n.     [Gr.  iX.an'ip,  a  leaner.] 

1.  (Ent.)  One  of  the  Elatendee.  Harris. 

2.  (Bot.)  An  elastic,  spiral  filament.  Henslow. 

5-LAT'5R,  n.    That  which  elevates.  Boyle. 

EL-A-TER'I-DJE,  n.  pi.  {Ent.)  A  family  of  co- 
leopterous insects  that  throw  themselves  up- 
wards with  a  jerk  when  laid  on  their  backs ; 
spring-beetles.  Harris. 

5-lAt'5-rInE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  active  principle 
of  the  elaterium  or  wild  cucumber.         Hoblyn. 

5-lAT'5-RITE,  n.  Mineral  caoutchouc,  an  elas- 
tic variety  of  bitumen.  Buchanan. 

EL-4-  TE  'RI-  t/M,  n.     [L.,  frtuji  Gr.  anrrjoiov.} 

1.  {Med.)  A  powerful  ciitnartic  obtained  from 
the  wild  cucumber  {Cvctimis  sylvestris).      Hill. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  fruit,  such  as  is  found  in 
the  genus  Euphorbia,  consisting  of  three  or  more 
carpels,  consolidated  when  young,  but  bursting 
with  elasticity  when  ripe.  Brande. 

EL'A-TER-Y,  n.  [Gr.  iXaT/jpiog,  driving,  forcing.] 
Force  which  drives  apart ;  elasticity,  [ii.]  Clarke, 

EL'A-TINE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  water-plants  ; 
water-wort ;  water-pepper.  Craig. 

5-LA'TION,  n.      [L.  elatio;   It.  elazione.]     The 
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ELDERSHIP 

state  of  being  elated ;  high  spirits  from  success*, 
exaltation  ;  pride  of  prosperity  ;  elevation. 

God  began  to  punish  this  vain  elation  of  mind  by  with-      ! 
drawing  his  favors.  Atterbury. 

EL'BOW  (el'bo),  n.  [A.  S.  elboga  ;  Ger.  elbogen  ; 
Dut.  elleboog  ;  Dan.  albue.} 

1.  The  next  joint  or  curvature  of  the  armbe«« 
low  the  shoulder. 

2.  Any  flexure  or  angle  ;  a  sudden  or  abrupt 
turn  ;  as,  "  An  clboiv  in  a  wall,  or  in  a  river." 

3.  {Arch.)  An  upright  side  which  flanks  a  pan- 
el-work ;  as,  "  The  elbows  of  a  window. "/'Vawcis. 

4.  {Naut.)  Two  crosses  in  the  cables  when  a 
vessel  is  moored.  Dana. 

To  be  at  one^s  elbow,  to  be  near  ;  to  be  at  hand.  — 
To  be  out  at  the  elbows,  to  be  in  need  of  better  gar- 
ments ;  to  be  in  great  ditficulty  or  disorder. 

EL'BOW,  V.  a.  [i.  elbowed  ;  pp.  elbowing, 
elbowed.]  To  push  with  the  elbow  ;  to  push  ; 
as,  "  To  eibow  one's  way  through  a  crowd." 

EL'BOW,  V.  w.     1.  To  jut  out  in  angles.  Johnson, 

2.  To  push  one's  way  ;  to  clash  ;  to  jostle  ; 

to  contend.    "  Elbowing  insolence."    Grainger, 

EL'BOW— ChAiR,  n.    A  chair  with  arms  to  sup- 
■  port  the  elbows.  Gay. 

EL'BOW-GREASE,  n>  A  trivial  term  for  ener- 
getic and  continuous  hand-labor.  Halliicell. 

EL'BOW-PIE'Cp§,  n.  pi.  Coverings  for  the 
juncture  of  plate-armor  at  the  elbow.  Fairholt. 

EL' BOW-ROOM,  n.  Room  to  stretch  out  the  el- 
bows on  each  side  ;  freedom  from  confinement ; 
room  or  space  for  exertion.  Shak. 

5L-CA'JA,  n.  {Bot.)  An  Arabian  tree,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  emetic,  and  is  employed  in  an  oint- 
ment for  the  cure  of  the  itch  ;  Trichilia  emet- 
ica.  Brande. 

ELCESAITES,  n.  pi.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  Ancient 
heretics,  who  made  their  appearance  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  took  their 
name  from  their  leader,  Elcesai.  Buck. 

f  ELD,  n.     [A.  S.  eld,  age,  time  ;  eald,  old.] 

1.  Old  age.  "  He  was  of  great  eld."  Brunne. 
"VaXsxeAeld."  Shak.  "  Childless  e/rf."  Milton. 

2.  Old  people  ;  elderly  persons. 

They  count  him  of  the  green-haired  eld.         Chapman. 

3.  Old  times  ;  antiquity.  Shak. 

EL'DfR,  a.  [A.  S.  ealdor;  Dut.  ouder;  Dan. 
oeldre.']  Surpassing  another  in  years ;  older ; 
senior ;  elderly.  Hooker. 

EL'DgR,  n.  1.  An  older  person  ;  an  aged  per- 
son ;  one  whose  age  claims  respect ;  a  senior. 

Rebuke  not  an  rider,  but  entreat  him  as  a  father,  and  the 
younger  men  as  brethren.  I  Tim.  v.  1. 

2.  An  ancestor.  "  Carry  your  head  as  your 
elders  have  done  before  you."  UEstrange. 

3.  A  ruler,  as  among  the  Jews  or  in  the 
church.  Johnson, 

4.  A  minister  or  ecclesiastic.  "  Ordain  elders 
in  every  city."  Tit.  i.  5. 

5.  {Presbyterian  Church.)  A  layman  having 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Cleaveland. 

EL'D^R,  n.  [A.  S.  ellam  ;  Ger.  holder.}  {Bot.) 
The  English  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  ;  Sam- 
bucus.  Sambucus  nigra,  or  common  elder,  a 
showy  tree  whlen  in  flower  and  fruit,  is  nar- 
cotic, purgative,  and  acrid.  The  flowers,  in  de- 
coction, are  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  and  are 
used  to  flavor  vmegar.  The  berries  are  poisonous 
to  poultry,  but  make  a  sort  of  wine.       Loudon, 

EL'D^R-BER'RY,  n.     The  fruit  of  the  elder. 

EL'DgR— GUN,  n.  A  popgun  made  of  elder.  Shak. 

EL'D^R-LY,  a.  Bordering  upon  old  age  ;  some- 
what old."  "  Elderly  people."  Swift. 
Syn.  —  Elderly,  aged,  and  old  rise  by  gradation  in 
their  meaning.  Elderly  is  less  than  aged  ;  aged,  less 
than  old.  Elderly,  elder,  and  aged  are  more  commonly 
applied  to  persons ;  old,  to  persons  or  to  things ;  as, 
an  old  man,  an  old  horse,  an  old  house.  Elderly  and 
aged,  as  applied  to  persons,  are  more  respectful  terms 
than  old.  —  See  Old. 

t  EL'D^RN,  a.    Made  of  elder.    Sir  T.  Overbury. 

fiL'D^R-SHlP,  n.     1.  Seniority.     "  My  claim  to 

her  by  eldership  I  prove."  Dry  den. 

2.  (Eccl.)  Office  or  function  of  an  elder  in  a 

church :  —  the  order  of  elders.  Hooker. 
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RL'DgST,  a.  Oldest  ;  moat  aged ;  most  advanced 
in  years.     "  Our  eldest  Malcolm."  S/iak. 

filiU'lNC,  n.  [A.  S.  a-Uin,  to  bum.]  Wood  for 
burning;  fuel.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

£l  I)Q-RA'I)0,  n.  [Sp.,  the poldenreffioH.]  Apro- 
•  vcrb'ial  term  for  an  imaginary  country  abound- 
ing in  gold  or  other  rich  products  of  nature  ;  — 
80  applied  from  the  fact  that  Orellana,  the 
lieutenant  of  Pizarro,  pretended  to  have  discov- 
ered a  region  in  South  America,  which  he  thus 
named  from  the  immense  quantity  of  gold  and 
other  i)roeiou8  metals  that  he  asserted  he  had 
seen  in  Manoa,  its  capital.  P.  Cyc. 

Eld'RICH, rt.    Hideous;  ghastly.  [Local.]  Clarke. 

£l,-P-AT|C,  «.  {Qr.  D.uiTiK6f.']  Noting  a  system 
of  ancient  philosophy,  which  derived  its  name 
from  Elea,  in  Italy,  the  residence  of  Xenopha- 
nes,  the  founder.  P.  Cyc. 

£l-P-At'IC,  n.  An  adherent  to  the  Eleatic  phi- 
losophy. Braitde. 

fiL-g-CAM-PANE',  n.  [From  the  officinal  name 
Enula  campanu.     Loudon.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  large,  herbaceous 
plants,  growing  in  moist  meadows,  the  bitter 
root  of  which  is  sometimes  used  to  flavor  con- 
fectionery ;  Inula  helenium.  Lotidoii. 

2.  A  sweetmeat,  or  common  candy,  made  of 
the  root  of  the  plant  elecampane.  Hill. 

P-I.ECT',  V.  a.  [L.  eligo,  electus;  It.  eleggere; 
Sp.  elegit ;  Fr.  Hire.^  [i.  elkcted  ;  pp.  elect- 
ing, ELECTED.] 

1.  To  take  in  preference ;  to  select  as  prefer- 
able; to  choose. 

Oye  gods!  might 
I  elect  my  fate  I  I'hillipe. 

2.  To  choose  for  any  office  or  use ;  to  select 
by  vote  ;  as,  "  To  elect  a  representative." 

3.  {Theol.)  To  seloct  for  some  peculiar  priv- 
ilege or  favor ;  to  predestinate.  Burnet. 

Syn.  — See  Choose. 

P-LfiCT',  a.     [It.  eletto  ;  Sp.  elect<i^ 

1.  Selected  as  preferable ;  taken  by  preference 
from  among  others  ;  chosen. 

With  these,  thnt  never  fiide,  the  spirit!  elect 

Bind  tlieir  resplendent  locks.  Milton. 

2.  Chosen  to  an  office,  but  not  yet  in  office. 
The  bisliop  elect  takes  the  oaths  of  supremacy.       Ai/Uffe. 

5LECT',  n.   (Theol.)  1.  One  chosen  or  set  apart. 

Behold  mine  elect,  in  whom  my  suul  delightcth.    /so.  xlii.  I. 

2.  A  person  or  persons  elected  for  some  pe- 
culiar privilege,  or  for  salvation. 

Shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  elect?        Luke  xviii.  7. 

e-LECT'ANT,  n.     An  elector,     [u.]  Search. 

g-LfiCT'A-RV,  n.  [L.  electarium.]  A  form  of 
medicine.  —  See  Electuauy.  Walker. 

e-LfiCT'J-CI§M,  n.    Eclecticism.  Craig. 

P-LEC'TION,  w.  [L.  electio;  It.  elezione;  Sp. 
eleccion ;  Fr.  election.^ 

1.  The  act  of  electing  or  choosing. 

2.  Power  of  choosing ;  free  choice ;  prefer- 
ence ;  selection. 

He  lias  referred  it  to  our  own  election  which  we  will 
choose.  Rogert. 

3.  The  act  or  the  public  ceremony  of  choos- 
ing officers  of  government. 

I  won  sorry  to  hear  with  whot  popular  heat  elections  were 
««>Tied.  King  Charles. 

4.  Distinction ;  discrimination. 

Tn  use  men  with  much  difference  and  election  is  good;  for 
it  makrtli  those  preferred  more  thankful,  and  the  rest  more 
officious.  liacoH. 

5.  {Throl.)  The  choice  made  by  God  of  indi- 
viduals of  the  human  race  to  enjoy  peculiar  priv- 
ileges and  blessings;  predestination.  Rom.  ix.ll. 

P-I.ftC'TION-DA  Y,  n.  The  day  on  which  an  elec- 
tion is  held.  Oldham. 

5  Lec-TIQN-EER',  v.  n.  To  use  means  for  pro- 
moting an  election  to  an  office  ;  to  use  arts  in  an 
election  ;  to  canvass.  Qu.  Rev. 

e-Lfic-TIQN-EER'^R,  n.  One  who  is  active  in 
promoting  an  election.  Dean  Isaac  Milner. 

6-LEC-TIQN-EER'|.NO,  n.  The  course  of  meas- 
ures and  arts  used  in  an  election.  Warton. 

Electinnrering  is  not  only  a  (Militical  activitv.  and  a  social 
one— it  is  an  art,  and  it  is  even  ngame.  .  .  .  Thomas,  Mar- 
quis of  Wharton,  who  died  in  I'l.'i,  was  calculated  to  have 
•pent  in  electioneering  the  sum  of  £«»,IIU>.  y«.  Uet\ 


5-LfiC-TipN-EER'|NG,  p.  a.  Using  means  to 
promote  an  election  ;  furthering,  or  eni])l()ycd 
about,  an  election.  Ld,  Brougham. 

5-l6c'T|VE,  a.  [It.  elettito;  Sp.  elective;  Fr. 
electif.  —  See  Elect.] 

1.  Bestowed,  or  regulated,  by  choice;  —  op- 
posed to  hereditary ;  as, "  An  elective  monarchy." 

2.  That  elects ;  exerting  the  power  of  choice. 

All  moral  goodness  consisleth  in  the  elective  act  of  the  un- 
dcrslondlug  will.  Orvic. 

Elettire  uffinity,  {Chrm.)  the  Rpparent  preference 
whicii  chemical  suliMtaiiceH  hIiiiw  Io  certain  utliern 
when  conihininK  witli  tliuni. —  Klectire  franehine, 
(Politics.)  tlie  right  of  voting  in  the  eleclion  of  a  pub- 
lic olficer  ur  niagixtrate.  Ha.  Hec. 

5-LfiC'T|VE-LY,  arf.  By  choice;  by  election.  Ray. 

g-Lfic'TQR,  M.  [L.]  1.  One  who  elects ;  one 
who  has  the  right  of  voting;  a  voter;  one  ap- 
pointed to  elect  a  President  of  the  U.  S. 

2.  A  prince  of  the  old  German  empire,  who 
had  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  emperor. 

4Eir-On  thedisHolution  oftlioCieriiian  empire  In  ISOC, 
the  title  of  elector  was  mergud  in  that  if  king,  grand- 
duke,  &.C.,  by  all  the  German  statuH  <  xccpt  HeMse  Ca8- 
sel,  whose  sovereign  is  still  designated  elector.  Brande, 

5-Lf;C'TO-RAL,  rt.  [It.  elettorale*  Sp.  electoral ; 
Fr.  elector^iL]  Relating  to  an  election  or  to  an 
elector  ;  electorial.  Burke. 

?-LfiO-TO-RAL'l-TY,  n.  The  territory  of  an  elec- 
tor ;  electorate.  Wotton. 

5-LEC'TOR-ATE,  n.  \lt.  ehttorato  ;  Sp.  ekctora- 
do ;  Fr.  electorat.']  The  territory,  jurisdiction, 
or  the  dignity  of  an  elector,  as  in  Germany. 

5-LfiC'TOR-£sS,  n.     An  electress.  Burnet. 

E-H:C-T6'RI-AL,  a.  Relating  to  an  elector  or 
an  election.     "  An  electorial  college."      Burke. 

P-LEC'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  an  elector. 
"The  son  is  to  succeed  him  in  the  elector- 
ship." Howell. 

t9-L£c'TRE  (?-16k'tur),  «.  [Gr.  ^^.f-rrpo,- ;  L. 
electrum.]     Amber.  —  See  Electkim.    Bacon. 

E-L?0-TREP'e-T{;R,  n.  [Gr.  ijXiKTpov,  amber  (fsr 
electricity),  and  Gr.  rpitt^t,  to  turn,  to  change.] 
An  instrument  for  changing  the  direction  of 
electrical  currents.  Francis. 

e-LfiC'TR^SS,  n.  [Fr.  ^lectrice.]  The  wife,  or 
the  widow,  of  an  elector.  Burke. 

e-LfiC'TRJC, 
?-LEC'TRJ-CAL 
electriqtte.] 

1.  Containing,  or  capable  of  exhibiting,  elec- 
tricity ;  as,  "  Amber  is  an  electric  substance." 

2.  Pertaining  to  electricity  ;  as,  "  Electric 
fluid  "  ;  "  Electric  shock."  Brande. 

^-LfiC'TRjC,  n.  A  body  or  a  substance  capable 
of  exhibiting  electricity,  and  of  preventing  the 
passage  of  it  from  one  body  to  another ;  a  non- 
conductor of  electricity.  Smart. 

?-l£c'TRI-C.>L-LY,  ad.  By  electric  influence; 
by  means  of"  electricity.  Clarke. 

g-Lf:c'TRj-c.\L-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
electrical.  Scott. 

5-Lfic'TRlC-CUR'RpNT,  n.  A  current  or  stream 
of  electricity  passing,  by  menns  of  a  conductor 
or  conductors,  from  a  body  overcharged  to 
another  undercharged.  Ogilvie. 

?-LftC'TRIC-EEL,  n.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  fish 
resembling  the  eel,  and  possessing  the  power  of 
communicating  electric  shocks  so  violent  that 
men  and  even  horses  are  overpowered  by  them; 
the  Gymtwtus  electricus.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

E-Lpc-TRl"ClAN  (6-l?k-trT8h'un),  n.  One  who 
is  versed  in  the  science  of  electricity.      }\1lsoti. 

E-L^C-TRlc^'l-TY,  n.  [Gr.  h^turpav,  amber;  It. 
elcttricit  i ;  Sji.  electricidad ;  Fr.  elcctricitf.] 

1.  The  invisible,  stibtile  agent,  termea  the 
electric  fluid,  produced  bv  the  friction  of  certain 
substances,  as  amber,  g'lass,  sealing-wax,  Sec, 
and  so  called  from  having  been  first  observed  in 
amber  ;  a  property  in  bodies,  when  excited  by 
friction,  of  attracting  or  repelling  other  bodies. 

2.  The  science  which  explains  the  laws  of  the 
electric  fluid.  Franklin. 

t;-I,fcC'TR|C-TfiL'?-GRAPH,  n.      An   apparatus  I 


C  a.     [L.  electrum,  amber.  —  It. 
J,  )  elettrico ; 


Sp.    electrico ;    Fr. 


employed  for  transmitting  intelligence  bjr  meant 
of  electricity.  htorte 

e-I.fcc  TK|-Fi-.\-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  electri- 
fied ;  capable  of  being  electrified.  Smart. 

e-Lf:c-TRl-F|-CA"nyN,  n.  The  act  of  electri- 
fying  ;  the  state  of  being  charged  with  electrici- 
ty- Craig. 

5-L£c'TR|-F!ED,  p.  a.  Charged  with  clcctricitT ; 
as,  "  A  body  lightly  elettiijud." 

e-L£c'TR|-FY,  V.  a.    [i.  ELEcraiFIKD;  tm.  BIEC- 

TKI KV I .N O ,  EL ECTllI Kl E !».] 

1.  To  communicate  electricity  to ;  to  render 
electric  ;    as,  "To  electrify  a  Ix'vden  jar." 

2.  To  afiect  by  an  eftctric  shock;  as,  "To 
electrify  a  person  for  the  cure  of  di.sease." 

3.  To  rouse  suddenly,  as  by  a  shock  of  elec- 
tricity ;  to  thrill  ;  to  charm ;  to  enchant ;  as, 
"His  speech  electi-ijied  the  audience." 

?-L£c'TR|-FY,  v.n.    To  become  electric.  Craig. 

?-L£c'TR|.FY-ING,/>.  o.  Thrilling;  enchanting. 

?-l£c"TR1NE,  a.  [Gr.  «i/«rp.M»t.]  Relating  to 
electmm  or  amber.  Maunder. 

5-L£c-TRI-ZA'TIQN,  n.  [It.  elettrizzazione ;  Sp. 
electrizacion;  Fr.  electrisation.]  The  act  of 
electrizing.  Ogilrie. 

5-L£c'TRiZE,  r.  a.  [It.  elettrizzare ;  Sp.  eledri- 
zar;  Fr.  electriser.]  [i.  electkized  ;  pp.  elec- 
THiziNO,  electrized.]    To  elcctrify.    P.  Cyc. 

?-LEC'TRiZ-gR,  n.  That  which  electrizes ;  espe- 
cially an  electric  apparatus  used  for  medical 
purposes.  Harrington. 

?-L£c'TRQ-BI-r)L'0-9Y,  w.  [Gr.  !,).iKTpov,  amber 
(for  electricity),  iiioi,  life,  and  ii6yof,  discourse.] 
The  science  of  electrical  forces  as  shown  in 
mesmerism.  Brande. 

¥-L£c'TRQ-€H£m'|-CAI,,  o.  Pertaining  to  elec- 
tro-chemistry. '  Clarke. 

?-L£c'TRQ-£:HEM'JS-TRY,  ».  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  agency  of  electricity  or  galvanism 
in  efiecting  chemical  changes.  P.  Cyc. 

?-L£c'TR6DE,  n.  [Gr.  ftl'Krpov,  amber  (for  elec- 
tricity), iind  i<5(i{,  a  way.]  The  surface  by  which 
electricitv  passes  into  and  out  of  other  media ; 
—  used  chiefly  in  speaking  of  the  poles  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery.  Brande. 

5-L£c'TRQ-DY-NAM'|C,  )  «.       Relating    to 

5-L6c'TRQ-DY-NA.M'|-CAI.,  )  electro-dynamics. 

Smart. 
¥-L£c'TRQ-DY-NAM'IC8,  n.  pi.      [Gr.  «i*«Tw,^ 
amber  (for  electricity),  and  iifuinf,  power.]  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  efliects  or  phenom- 
ena of  electricity  in  motion.  /*.  Cyc. 

jp-L6c'TRQ-elLD'ING,  n.  A  mode  of  gilding 
copper  or  silver  by  the  agency  of  voltaic  elec- 
tricity. Ogilrie. 

E-LfC-TRfiL'Q-giY,  n.  [Gr.  ni*'CTpov,  amber  tfor 
electricity),  and  X6yo(,  a  discourse.]  That  de- 
partment of  physical  science  which  treats  of 
electricity.  Ogilvie. 

E-L^C-TRCL'Y-SIS,  n.  [Gt.  fiXiKTpov,  amber  (for 
electricity),  and  ^f(i>,  to  dissolve.]  (Chem.)  The 
act  of  resolving  compounds  into  their  elements 
by  electricity  ;  the  decomposition  of  bodies  by 
the  electric  current.  Faraday. 

5-L£C'TRQ-LYTE,  n.  A  substance  susceptible 
of  direct  decomnosition  by  the  action  of  an  elec- 
tric current  or  the  voltaic  pile.  Brande. 

5-LftC-TRO-Lt T'|C,  a.  Relating  to  electrolysis, 
or  electro-chemical  decomposition.       Faradny. 

5-L£c'TR9-LY-ZA-BLE,  a.  Susceptible  of  de- 
composition by  t^e  electric  current.        P.  Cye. 

5-LfiC-TRO-LY-ZA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  or  the  pro- 
cess of  electrolysing.  Francis. 

5-I.£c'TRO-LYZE,  r.  a.  [See  Electroltsis.] 
To  resolve  compounds  into  their  elements  by 
the  agency  of  electricity.  Brande. 

P-Lfcc'TRO-.MAG'.Nf.T,  M.  A  bar  of  iron  made 
temporarily  magnetic,  by  causing  a  current  et 
electricity  to  pass  through  a  wire  coiled  around 
it,  Francis. 

5-l£c'TR9-MAG-N£t'IC,  a.    Noting  what  per- 
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tains  to  that  form  of  magnetism  which  is  pro- 
duced, or  affected,  by  electricity.  "  Electro- 
magnetic apparatus."  Francis. 

(;-L,EC'TRO-MAG'N9T-i§M,  n.  The  science  which 
treats  of  electricity  and  galvanism  as  agents  of 
communicating  magnetic  properties.       P.  Cyc. 

^-LEC'TRO-MET'AIi-LUR-^Y,  n.      The    art    of 

making  copies  of  any  object  in  copper,  silver, 
gold,  &c.,  by  the  agency  of  voltaic  electricity ; 
the  electro-chemical  precipitation  of  the  metals, 
from  a  state  of  solution,  upon  prepared  sur- 
faces, as  applied  to  various  purposes  in  the 
arts.  HoblijH. 

E-L5C-TR6m'5-TPR,  n.  \Gr.  fiXiKT^ov,  amber  (for 
electricity),  and  nir^ov,  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  presence  and  for 
measuring  the  intensity  of  electricity.    Brands. 

5-LEC-TRQ-MET'RjC,  )  a.     Pertaining  to  an 

P-LEC-TRQ-MET'RJ-CAL,  >  electrometer.  Otjri/ute. 

5-]jEC'TRO-M6'TION,  n.  The  motion  conferred 
upon  magnets  by  electricity.  Smart. 

5-LEC'TR0-M6'T|VE,  a.  Exciting,  or  produ- 
cing, electro-motion.  Francis. 

5-LEC-TRO-MO'TOR,  n.  An  instrument  or  ap- 
paratus to  move  the  electric  fluid.  Ure. 

Jfi-LEC'TRO-NEG'A-TIVE,  a.  Being  in  such  a 
state,  with  respect  to  electricity,  as  to  be  repelled 
by  bodies  negatively  electrified,  and  attracted 
by  those  positively  electrified.  Ure, 

5-LEC'TRO-NEG'A-TIVE§,  n.  pi.  Those  sub- 
stances which,  in  electro-chemical  decomposi- 
tions, make  their  appearance  at  the  anode  or 
electro-positive  pole.  Brande. 

E-LEC-TR6PH'0-Riys,n.;  pi.  electrophori. 
[Gr.  fi'/.iKTgov,  amber  (for  electricity),  and  (l>opiu), 
to  bear.]  A  machine  for  preserving  electricity  a 
long  time,  consisting  of  two  plates,  one  of  which 
is  a  resinous  electric,  and  the  other  a  metallic 
plate.  Hamiltoti. 

g-I-EC'TRO-PLATE,  V.  a.  To  plate  with  silver 
by  electricity.  Clarke. 

g-LEC'TRO-PLAT'lNG,  n.  A  mode  of  plating 
inferior  metals  with  silver  by  the  agency  of  vol- 
taic electricity.  Ogilvie. 

5-LfiC'TRO-PO'LAR,  a.  {Electricittj.)  Having 
electric  poles,  one  positive  and  the  other  nega- 
tive ;  —  applied  to  conductors.  Brande. 

5-LEC'TRO-PO§'J-TIvE,  a.  In  such  a  state  with 
.respect  to  electricity  as  to  be  attracted  by  bodies 
negatively  electrified.  Smart. 

^;-LEC'TRO-PQ§'l-TIVE§,  n.  pi.  Bodies  appear- 
ing in  electro-chemical  dbcompositions  at  the 
cathode  electro-negative  pole.  Brande. 

5-LEC'TRO-SC6pe,  n.  [Gr.  ijhKrpov,  amber  (for 
electricity),  and  aKo-niw,  to  view;  Fr.  Electro- 
scope.'] An  instrument  for  exhibiting  the  at- 
tractive and  repulsive  agency  of  electricity,  or 
for  indicating  its  presence ;  an  electrometer. 

The  go\A  leaf  electrometer  and  other  similar  arrangemcnta 
are  electroKCOjies.  liiaiiJe. 

e-LEC'TRO-STAT'lCS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  rjXtKTpov,  am- 
ber (for  electricity),  and  arariKSs,  causing  to 
stand;  tartifii,  to  stand.]  The  science  which 
treats  of  electricity  in  equilibrium,  as  distin- 
guished from  electro-dynamics.  Ogilcie. 

f-LEC'TRQ-TEL-e-GRAPH'lC,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  electric  telegraph.  Clarke. 

f,-LEC'TRO-TINT,  n.  A  method  of  etching  by 
galvanism.  The  subject  being  painted  on  cop- 
per with  a  thick  varnish  or  paint,  the  plate  is 
submitted  to  the  electro-coppering  process,  by 
which  a  deposit  is  made  upon  it,  forming  anoth- 
er plate  witli  the  lines  of  the  device  marked  in 
intaglio,  or  sunken.  Ogilvie. 

P-LEC'TRO-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  f,).(KTf,ov,  amber  (for 
electricity),  and  rbnoi,  a  model  or  type.] 

1.  A  method  of  obtaining  in  metal  perfect 
copies  or  fac-similes  of  medals,  coins,  copper- 
plates, printing-types,  &c.,  by  means  of  the 
power  which  voltaic  electricity  has  of  decom- 
posing metallic  salts  in  solution,  and  precipitat- 
mg  the  metal  upon  a  prepared  surface.  Francis. 

2.  An  impression  of  a  medal,  coin,  copper- 
plate, printing-types,  &c.,  obtained  by  the  elec- 


tric precipitation  of  copper,  or  other  metal,  from 
its  solution  ;  voltatype.  Brande. 

5-LEC'TRO-TVPE,  v.  a.  To  copy  or  make  a  fac- 
simile of  by  the  electro-chemical  process  of  de- 
positing metals  from  their  solution  upon  a 
mould.  Hamilton. 

5-LEC'TRO-VI'TAL,  a.  Noting  two  electric  cur- 
rents, which  are  supposed  by  some  physiologists 
to  move  in  the  nerves  of  animals,  the  one  ex- 
ternal and  cutaneous,  moving  from  the  extrem- 
ities to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  ;  the  other  in- 
ternal, and  proceeding  from  that  axis,    Brande. 

E-LEC '  TR UJH,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  fjXiKTgov,  amber.] 

1.  i^Ant.)  A  term  applied  by  the  ancients  to 
various  substances,  but  especially  to  the  sub- 
stance now  called  amber,  and  to  an  alloy  consist- 
ing of  four  parts  of  gold  and  one  part  of  silver  ; 
an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver.  Brande. 

2.  Argentiferous  gold  ore.  Craig. 

g-LECT'y-A-RY,  n.  [L.  electuaritim  ;  It.  elettua- 
rio  ;  Sp.  electuario  ;  Fr.  electi(uire.'\  (Med.)  A 
medicine  compounded  of  some  conserve,  honey, 
sirup,  &c. ;  a  powder  mixed  with  sirup. 

jBgrTlie  confections  of  the  present  pharmacopoeia 
are  substitute^!  for  tlie  former  electuaries.  Brande. 

EL-5E-M6§'Y-NA-RY  (61-e-m8z'e-Ti?i-re),  a.  [Gr. 
iXfriiioirbmj ;  L.  eleetnosgna,  alms.  —  8ce  Alms.] 

1.  Living  on  charity  or  alms.  "  The  eleemos- 
ynary boys  of  that  monastery."  IVarton. 

2.  Given  in  charity  or  for  the  support  of  the 
poor.     "  Eleemosynary  lands."  Stephens. 

3.  Founded  by  charitable  donations  for  the 
purpose  of  dispensing  some  kind  of  gratuity ; 
as,  "An  eleemosynary  institution." 

EL-pE-MO.^'Y-NA-RY,  n.  One  who  lives  on  alms. 

"  Living  as  an  eleemosynary."  South. 

EL'K-GANCE,  n.    [L.  elegantia  ;  It.  eleganza  ;  Sp. 

Ciegancia ;  Fr.  eQgance.] 

1.  The  beauty  of  propriety ;  that  which  pleases 
by  its  propriety,  grace,  symmetry,  or  beauty ; 
gracefulness.  "  Elegance  of  dress."  "  Purity 
and  elegance  of  style."  Addison. 

2.  Refinement ;  polish  ;  politeness. 

The  natural  progress  of  the  works  of  men  is  from  rude- 
ness to  convenience,  from  convenience  to  elegance,  and  from 
elegance  to  nicety.  Johnson. 

EL'?-GAN-Cy,  n.    Elegance.  Bp.  Taylor. 

EL'g-GANT,  a.  [L.  elegans,  from  eligo,  to  choose  ; 
It.  ^  Sp.  elegante  ;  Fr.  elegant.l 

1.  Having  elegance  ;  pleasing  by  beauty,  sym- 
metry, or  propriety ;  graceful ;  as,  "  An  elegant 
house  "  ;  "  Elegant  furniture." 

2.  Refined  ;  not  coarse  ;  graceful ;  polished  ; 
polite  ;  genteel ;  as,  "  Elegant  manners." 

Polite  with  candor,  elegant  with  ease.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Elegance  implies  high  cultivation  by  train- 
ing and  art ;  hut  grace  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  natu- 
ral gift.  A  rustic  girl,  with  little  education,  may  have 
a  graceful,  comely,  or  becoming  appearance  and  man- 
ners ;  but  an  elegant  woman  must  be  highly  educated 
and  accomplished.  An  elegant  or  accomplished  lady  ; 
an  elegant  taste  or  style ;  refined,  polite,  or  polished 
manners ;  genteel  appearance  ;  graceful  attitude  ; 
comedy  figure  -.becoming  Axesa.  —  See  Accomplished, 
Genteel,  Polite. 

EL-E-OJj\r'7'I-jE  (-she-e),  n.  pi.  [L.]  Things 
elegant,  pretty,  or  ornamental.  Ainsico>-th. 

EL'5-GANT-LY,  flrf.  In  an  elegant  manner ;  in 
a  manner  to  please  by  beauty,  propriety,  or 
grace;  gracefully. 

EL'g-GANT-MlND'^D,  rt.     Having  an  elegant 

mind  or  a  refined  taste.  H.  More. 

II  EL-5-9i'AC    (120)    [61-e-jl'sik,   S.    W.  J.   E.  F. 

Ja.  Sm.  k.  C. ;    §-l6'je-5k  or  gl-^-ji'jk,  P.  K. ; 

e-Ie'je-fik,  Wb.'],  a.  \GT.i).(ye~tnKoi ;  L.  elegiacus; 

it.  ^  Sp.  elegiaco ;    Fr.  eVgiaque.'] 

1.  Used  in,  or  relating  to,  elegies  ;  as,  "  Ele- 
giac verse."  Holland. 

2.  Mournful ;  sorrowful ;  plaintive. 

Let  elegiac  lay  the  love  relate.  Gaii. 

Elegiac  verse,  a  pentameter  verse  used  in  elegies. 

efg'  English  words  ending  in  iac  have  the  accent 
placed  on  the  preceding  syllable,  elegiac  being  the 
only  exception.  (See  Prin.  120.)  Almost  all  the  or- 
thoepists  place  the  accent  of  this  word  on  the  penulti- 
mate syllable. 

"  Our  own  analogy  would  lead  us  to  place  the  ac- 
cent upon  the  second  sylhahle  of  this  word  ;  but  its 
derivation  from  the  Latin  elegiacus,  and  the  Greek 
iXiy^^"'"'^  (i"  ''"'''  which  the  ante|)enultimate  Is 
long),  obliges  us,  under  pain  of  appearing  grossly  il- 


literate, to  place  the  accent  on  the  same  letter.  Cat 
it  may  bo  observed  that  we  have  scarcely  an  instance 
in  the  whole  language  of  adopting  a  Latin  or  Greek 
word,  and  curtailing  it  of  a  .«yllal>le,  without  remov- 
ing the  accent  higher  on  the  English  word."    Walker. 

II  EL-p-(^i'AC,  n.     Elegiac  verse.  Warton. 

EL-P-(^I'A-CAL,  a.  Belonging  to  an  eleg}',  or  to 
elegiac  verse  ;  elegiac.  Cotgrave. 

?-LE-9I-Am'BIC,  a.  [Gr.  (Xiynov,  the  metre  of 
the  elegy,  consisting  of  an  hexameter  and  a  pen- 
tameter, and  iu///ios,  an  iambic  verse.]  {Pros.) 
Noting  a  sort  of  verse  used  by  Horace.    Crabb 

£L-5-9i'AST,  71.     A  WTiter  of  elegies  ;  elegist. 

Tlie  great  fault  of  these  ekgiasta.  Outdnnith. 

EL-e-9I-OG'RA-PHeR,  n.     A  writer  of  elegies. 

Ciarke, 
EL'g-^IST,  n.     A  writer  of  elegies.  Warton. 

E-LE'^IT,  n.  [h.,  he  has  chosen.']  {Law.)  A 
writ  of  execution  given  on  judgments  for  debt 
or  damages ;  —  so  called  because  the  plaintift' had 
choice  of  this  writ  or  of  another  called  Jieri 
facias.  Burrill. 

EL'e-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  (Xiyila  ;  L.  elegia ;  It.  if  Sp. 
elegia ;  Old  Fr.  elegie.]  A  poetical  composition 
of  mournful  character ;  a  mournful  song ;  a 
funeral  song  ;  a  dirge. 

So  on  Meander's  banks,  when  death  is  nigh, 

The  mournful  swan  sings  her  own  elegy.         Dryden. 

EL'f-MfNT,  n.  [L.  elementum;  It.  §  Sp.  ele- 
mei.to ;  Fr.  element.] 

1.  A  first  or  constituent  principle  of  any 
thing ;  that  which  admits  not  of  division  or  de- 
composition into  two  or  more  ingredients  of 
unlike  properties  ;  a  simple  or  undecompounded 
body  ;  as,  "  The  elements  of  water  are  oxygen 
and  hydrogen." 

JSfS'  Formerly,  and  still  in  popular  language,  earth, 
a  r,  water,  and  fire  are  called  the  four  elements,  be- 
cause they  were  formerly  deemed  first  principles. 
"  The  elements  be  kind  to  thee."     Shak. 

2.  pi.  First  principles  of  any  art  or  science ; 
essential  points  ;  rudiments ;  as,  "  The  elements 
of  arithmetio." 

3.  pi.  The  letters  of  a  language.        Johnson. 

4.  pi.  {Physics.)  The  data  employed  in  a  cal- 
culation, as  of  an  eclipse,  &c. 

5.  The  proper  habitation  or  sphere  of  any 
thing ;  suitable  state.  "  A  fish  is  out  of  his 
element  when  he  is  not  in  the  water."      Milton. 

6.  pi.  {Theol.)  The  bread  and  wine  used  in 
the  Lord's  supper.  Hook. 

t  £l'5-MENT,  v.  a.  To  compound  or  constitute 
of  elements,    "  Elemented  bodies."  Boyle. 

EL-?-MEN'TAL,  a.     [Sp.  elemental.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  elements  ;  —  relating  to,  or 
produced  by,  one  or  more  of  the  four  elements, 
earth,  air,  water,  and  fire. 

Transparent,  elemental  air.  Milton, 

Winds,  rain,  and  storms,  and  elemental  war.      Dryden. 

2.  Arising  from  first  principles ;  natural. 
"  Elemental  repugnancy."  Browne. 

3.  Relating  to  the  first  principles  or  rudi- 
ments ;  rude  ;  simple  ;  elementary.  "  Elemen- 
tal knowledge."  Burke. 

EL-e-M^N-TAL'l-TY,  n.  Combination  of  ingre. 
dients.    [r.]  '  Whitlock. 

EL-5-MENT'AL-LY,  ad.  In  an  elemental  man- 
ner. Smart, 

EL-5-MENT'A-RI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
elementary.  Scolt. 

tEL-g-MpN-TAR'l-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
elementary  or  uncompounded.  Browne. 

£L-5-MENT'A-RY,  a.  \h.  elementarius ;  It.  ele- 
mentario,  elemeiitare ;  Fr.  el'hnentaire.] 

1.  Having  only  one  principle  or  constituent 
part ;  uncompounded  ;  simple  ;  as,  "  Oxygen 
IS  an  eleme?itary  substance.' 

2.  Relating  to  or  explaining  first  principles 
or  elements ;  rudimental ;  rudimentary  ;  pri- 
mary ;  initial ;  as,  "  An  eleme^itary  treatise.' 

3.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  one  or  more  of  the 
four  elements,  earth,  air,  water,  and  fire.  "  The 
elementary  region."  Spenser. 

Elementary  organs.  (Bot.)  the  vesicles  and  tubes 
of  which  the  cellular  and  vascular  tissues  are  com- 
posed. Henslow. 

EL-g-MpN-TA'TION,  n.  Instruction  in  the  first 
principles,     [k.]'  Coleridge 
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{Elephfu  Inilicut). 


ftl/5-Ml  («r?-in?)  [«rp-m?,  Wb.  Crabh,  Brande; 
9-151119,  K.  Johnson,  An/i],  n.  {Mid.)  A  resin- 
ous fxiidiition  from  the  Ami/ris  eltmifera,  a 
tree  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  trop- 
ical countries ;  —  u>ied  in  ointments,       Jiramie. 

fiL'^-MlNE,  n.  (Cliem.)  The  crystalline  and  pu- 
rified resin  of  cleini.  Francis. 

g  P-LftNEH',  or  5-LfiNCH'  [?-l«ngk',  Sm.  C.  Wb. ; 
f-iench',  P.  K.\  5-l«nch'  or  f-lfiiigk', /«.],  «• ;  pl. 
^i-LtNeiis'  or  ^-LfiNcu'if?.  [Gr.  thy ^oi '■•'-•• 
elenchus.]  (Logic.)  A  specious  argument;  a 
sophism. 

All  your  eUnchs  in  logic  come  within  the  compaaa  of 

juggling.  Allien. 

It  ii  the  taTeat  way  to  Mt  down  clencho  ai  monitors,  liacon. 

II  p-Lfc.N'€HI-CAL,a.  Relating  to  an  elench.  .S'co«. 

II  (;-I,fiN"f^ll|-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  an  elcnch 
or  specious  argument.  Ogtlvie. 

II  p-LfiNCH'IZE,  r.  n.  To  argue  captiously  or 
sophistically  ;  to  dispute.  B.  Jonson. 

||t?-LfcNjCirTJ-C.\L,  a.     Elenchical.      Wilkins. 

tfiL'p.N^E,  a.    See  Ellinoe.  Todd. 

t  £l'5N<?E-N6ss,  n.  See  Ellinoeness.  Chaucer. 

?-LE'QT,  n.     A  species  of  apple.  Mortimer. 

£l/g-PHANT  («l'?-f»nt),  n.  [Gr.  iX{ilMs,  iXlipavroi ; 
L.  elephas ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  elefatite ;  Fr.  Elephant.  — 
A.  S.  elp,  or  y//>.] 

1.  (Zool.)  A  pach- 
ydermatous animal, 
the  largest  of  living 
quadrupeds,  and  re- 
markable for  its  pro- 
boscis or  trunk. 
There  are  three  spe- 
cies, two  in  Asia  and 
one  in  Africa.  The 
latter  has  remarka- 
bly large  ears. 

Van  Der  Hoeven. 

2.  The  tusk  of  the 
elephant ;  ivory. 

High  o'er  the  gate,  in  elephant  and  gold. 

The  crowd  shall  Cxaar'a  Indian  war  l>ehoId.       Dryden. 

fiL'ip-PHANT-AP'PLE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  noble  Indi- 
an tree  bearing  a  fruit  not  unlike  an  orange  ; 
Feronia  elephantum.  Loudon. 

fiL'e-PHANT-BEE'TLE.n.  {E)U.)  A  large  insect 
of  the  beetle  kind ;  Scarabanis  elephas.  Goldsmith. 

£L-e-PHAN'T|-AC,  a.  (Med.)  Attected  with  tha 
elephantiasis.  Ash. 

fiL-e-PHAN-Tl'A-SlS,  n.  [Gr.  iXKpavTlaa,{  ;  L. 
ekphaiitiasis.]  (Med.)  A  term  applied  to  va- 
rious atfections,  but  ordinarily  to  a  condition  in 
which  the  skin  is  thick,  livid,  rugous,  tubcrcu- 
late,  and  insensible  to  feeling.  Dunglison. 

fcL-?-PIIAN'T|NE,  a.  [Gr.  iXf^avriVoj ;  L.  ele- 
phantiniM ;  Fr.  el-'phantin.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  elephant :  —  resembling 
an  elephant  in  size ;  huge.  Johnson. 

2.  (Roman  Ant.)  An  epithet  applied  to  cer- 
tain ancient  Roman  books  of  record,  perhaps 
because  made  of  ivory.  Maunder. 

3.  (Pal.)  Noting  an  epoch  distinguished  for 
large  pachydermatous  animals,  resembling  the 
elephant.  Mantell. 

6L'5-PHANT-LfiG,   n.     The   popular   name  for 

elephantiasis.  Bucharmn. 

fel/p-PHAN-TolD,         >  „.       [Or.  /;.^0«c,  an  cle- 

EL-e-PHA.\-T0lD'AL,  )  phant,  and  uf>o(,  form.] 

Formed  like  an  elephant ;  having  the  shape  of 

an  elephant ;  elephant-shaped.  Phillips. 

fiL'P-PHANT-PA'PpR,  n.  A  term  used  to  des- 
ignate a  large  kind  of  drawing  paper.    FairhoU. 

fel/e-PHANT'S-FOOT  (fQt),  n.  (Dot.)  1.  The 
cornmon  name  of  a  genus  of  evcrgeen  plants  the 
radical  leaves  of  which  are  supposed  to  resem- 
ble an  elephant's  foot ;  EU-phinfopiui.  Loudon. 
2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Tesfudinaria;  Hot- 
tentot's bread  ;  —  so  called  because  the  Hotten- 
tots make  use  of  its  root,  in  times  of  scarcity, 
for  food.  Loudon. 

fcL-Er-.SlN'j.AN,  a.  [Gr.  KX(v<Tlv,oi.^]  Relating 
to  Eleusis  in  ancient  Greece,  or  to  the  rites 
performed  there  in  the  worship  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine.     "  Eleusininn  mysteries."  Brande. 

EL'5- V.ATE,  r.  a.    [L.  ckro,  eleratus  ;  e,  from,  and 


levo,  to  raise ;  It.  elevare ;  Sp.  elerar ;  Fr.  I'lrrer.'] 

[i.  KLKVATKH  ; />/>.  KI.EVATINO,  KI.KVATKI).] 

1.  To  raise  up  fronj  a  lower  to  a  higher  level ; 
to  bring  to  a  higher  point ;  to  raise  ;  to  lift ;  as, 
"  The  table  was  elevated  on  a  platform." 

2.  To  raise  to  a  higher  station  ;  to  promote  ; 
as,  "  To  elerate  a  man  to  office." 

3.  To  exalt ;  to  dignify  ;  to  improve  ;  as, 
"  Such  studies  elevate  tne  mind." 

4.  To  cheer  ;  to  animate  ;  to  elate. 

Hope  elerate*,  and  joy 
Brightena  hia  crrat.  Millon. 

5.  t  To  lessen  in  weight  or  value ;  to  depre- 
ciate ;  to  detract  from.  Holland.     Hooker. 

Byn.  — Soe  Lift. 
EL'5-VATE,  a.     [It.  ele^ato;  S^.elevndo.']     Ex- 
alted ;   raised  aloft ;    elevated.      '*  Towers  and 
temples  proudly  elccate."  .    Milton. 

EL'P-vAt-5;d,  p.  a.      Raised    high;    exalted; 
lotty  ;  sublime  ;  noble. 
Syn.  — See  Tall. 

fiL'g-VAT-5D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  ele- 
vated. Scott. 

£l'5-VAT-ING,  p.  a.      Raising   up;    exalting; 

elating. 
EL-5;-VA'TIQN,  n.     [Ij.  elevatio;  It.  elevazione ; 

Sp.  elevacion ;  Fr.  eltkation.] 

1.  The  act  of  elevating,  raising,  or  exalting. 

2.  The  state  of  being  elevated ;  exaltation ; 
dignity ;  —  applied  to  rank,  to  the  operations  of 
the  mmd,  or  to  style. 

Angela,  in  their  aeveral  degrees  of  elevation  above  ua,  may 
be  endowed  with  more  comprehensive  Cicultiea.  Locke. 

We  are  to  love  him  with  all  possible  eleiation  of  spirit. 

NorriB. 

His  style  was  so  far  from  tumid  tliat  it  rather  wanted  a 
little  elevation.  H'otton. 

3.  A  part  raised  higher  than  that  which  sur- 
rounds it ;  an  elevated  place  ;  as,  "  An  elevation 
in  a  floor,  in  a  plain,  in  a  road,"  Sic. 

4.  (AstroH.)  The  height  of  any  heavenly  body 
with  respect  to  the  horizon.  Johnson. 

5.  (Gunnery.)  The  angle  whicli  the  central 
line  in  the  bore  of  a  cannon  or  a  mortar  makes 
with  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Buchanan. 

6.  (Arch.)  An  orthographic  draught  of  the 
face  or  principal  side  of  a  building.         Francis. 

7.  (Dialling.)  The  an^le  which  the  style 
makes  with  the  substylar  Ime.  Crabb. 

Elevation  of  the  host,  {Catholic  Church.)  that  part  of 
tlio  ceremony  of  the  mass  wliicli  consi!>ts  in  the 
priest's  raising  the  host  above  his  liead  for  the  adora- 
tion of  the  people.  Crabb. 

£L't;-VA-TOR,  n.     [Sp.  ck'vador  ;  Fr.  eli^rateur.] 

1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  elevates,  raises,  or 
exalts.  Craig. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  muscle  that  serves  to  raise  the 
part  in  which  it  is  inserted.  Dunglison. 

3.  (Surg.)  An  instrument  to  raise  portions 
of  bone  which  have  been  depressed.  Dunglison. 

4.  (Mech.)  An  apparatus,  consisting  of  small 
sheet-iron  boxes  attached  to  a  revolving  leather 
strap,  used  for  raising  grain  and  similar  sub- 
stances. Craig. 

EL'e;-VA-TO-RY,  a.  [It.  cferotono.]  Tending  to 
elevate.  Boase. 

£L'e-yA-TO-RY,  n.  [Fr.  eleratoire.]  (Surg.) 
An  instrument  used  in  trepanning,  for  raising  a 
depressed  or  fractured  part  of  the  skull.  CUtrKc. 

ELEVK  (a-lav'),  n.  [Fr.  I'Ure.']  One  brought  up, 
or  protected,  by  another ;  a  pupil ;  a  disciple ;  a 
scholar.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

P-LfiV'EN  (e-Ifiv'vn),  a.  &  n.  [A.  S.  andlefen, 
endlufon  ;  but.  elf;  Gcr.  eilf,  elf;  Dan.  ellete.'\ 
Ten  and  one.  "       • 

?-I,ftV'ENTH  (?-18v'vnth),  a.  [A.  S.  emdlefta.] 
Next  in  order  afler  the  tenth. 

5-LfiV'ENTH,  n.  (Mus.)  An  interval  consisting 
of  ten  conjunct  degrees,  or  eleven  di:itonic 
sounds  ;  the  octave  of  the  fourth.  Moore. 

£LF,  n. ;  pl.  6LVE?  («lv7,).  r  A.  S.  trff,  rlf\  Low 
Gor.  elf;  Ger.  alp ;  Dan.  cUf;    Sw.  elfiraJ] 

1.  An  imajiinary  being  in  the  mythology  of 
the  nations  m  the  north  of  Europe  ;  a  kind  of 
diminutive  spirit  or  demon,  good  or  bad  ;  a  wan- 
dering spirit,  supposed  to  be  seen  in  wild 
places ;  a  fairy  ;  a  goblin. 

Of  airy  el>ys  by  moonlight  shadow  aeon.  Poftr. 

2.  A  diminutive  being ;  a  dwarf.  JJuloet. 


ftLP,  r.  a.  To  entangle  as  hair,  in  so  intricate  a 
manner  that  it  cannot  >h>  unravelled  ;  — said  br 
the  vulgar  of  clve»  or  fuirieii.  "  Elf  aXX  my  hair 
in  knots."  Shah. 

£lf'-AR-Ro\v,  n.  A  flint-stone  i>harpencd  on 
each  hide,  frequently  found  in  Great  Dritain ;  — 
probably  used  in  war  by  the  ancient  Britons, 
though  vulgarly  supposed  to  have  been  shot  bjr 
elves  or  fairies.  Ucumder. 

£LF'-BoLT,  n.    A  flint  arrow-head;  an  elf-ar- 

row.  JamieMOH. 

£LF'IN,  a.     Relating  to  elves  or  to  fairies  ;  elfish. 

Around  tlieir  chief  the  elfin  Imj«(  ap|R-ared.  Caoptr. 

£LF'|N,  M.    An  elf:  —  a  child  ;  an  urchin. 

ShenMone, 

£LF'|8H,  a.    Relating  to  elves  or  fairies  ;  —  rcHem- 

bling  elves  ;  having  the  quality  of  elves.  U'arton, 

fiLF'-h^CK,  n.  A  knot  of  hair  twisted  intricately ; 
superstitiously  said  to  be  the  work  of  elves.  S/taJi. 

£lF'-SHoT,  n.    Same  as  Elf-bolt.    Jamieson. 

£LF'-SKlN,  n.     The  skin  of  an  elf.  Shak. 

EL'GfN,  a.  Applied  to  a  series  of  ancient  sculp- 
tured marbles,  which  were  chiefly  decorations 
of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens;  —  now  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum  in  London,  and  so  called 
from  having  been  obtained  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
in  1812.  P.  Cyc. 

5-Llg'lT,  r.  a.  [L.  elicio ;  elicitus ;  It.  elieere.']  [i. 

ELICITED  ; />p.  ELICITING,  ELICITEI*.]   To  bring 

or  draw  out ;  to  draw  out  by  labor  or  art ;  to 
educe  ;  to  extract.  "  That  va&y  elicit  the  assent 
of  reasonable  men."  Hale. 

t  P-LI^'JT,  a.  Brought  into  act ;  made  actual  or 
real.     "  Elicit  act  of  the  will."  South. 

t  e-Ll?'J-TATE,  t?.  a.    To  elicit.  ilore 

t  g-Ug-I-TA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  eliciting. 

The  elicitntion  which  the  achoola  intend  la  a  dcdurinc  t4 
the  power  of  the  will  into  act.  Bp.  BramMI. 

5-1. IDE',  V.  a.  [L.  elido;  It.  elid^-re;  Sp.  elidir; 
Fr.  t'lider.]   [t.  elided  ;  jip  eliding  ;  elided.] 

1.  +  To  oreak  in  pieces ;  to  crush.       Hooker. 

2.  To  cut  ott",  as  a  syllable.  Brit.  Crit. 

£L-1-PI-bTL'J-TV,  n.  [It.  eligibility;  Sp.  eligi- 
bilidad;  Fr.  el'igibilitt.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being  eligible  ; 
worthiness  to  be  chosen ;  eligibleness. 

SIckneaa  hath  some  degree  of  c/iyibiTifv.  at  icmat  by  an  after 
choice.  /<;>.  TagSor. 

2.  (Politics.)  The  state  of  being  legally  qual- 
ified ;  capability  of  being  legally  chosen.  Burke. 

£L'j-9l-BLE  (€l'?-j?-l'l).  a.  X^-  <"'*>»*•'"  ;  It-  <'^- 
gibile  ;  Sp.  elegible  ;  Fr.  eligible.] 

1.  That  may  be  elected ;  fit  to  be  chosen ; 
worthy  of  choice  ;  preferable  ;  desirable. 

Certainty,  in  a  deep  diatresa,  is  nM>re  eliviUr  than  aua- 
pense.  ^'.  Kidkantttm. 

2.  (Politics)  Legally  qualified;  capable  of 
beinglegally  chosen ;  as,  "  A  man  is  not  eligible  to 
the  Senate  until  he  has  attained  a  certain  age." 

£l'1-9j-BLE-n£ss,  n.  The  quality,  or  the  sute, 
of  being  eligible  ;  eligibility.  Johnson. 

fiL'l-<?|-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  be  worthy  of 
choice ;  suitably.  Craig. 

t  £l.'I-M.\TE,  r.  a.  rL.  elimo,  eh'matus,  to  file; 
lima,  a  file.]     To  polish  ;  to  smooth.  Scott. 

5-LIM'1-N.\TE,  r.a.  \I,.  elimino,  eliminatus;  e, 
out  from,  and  Hmen,  a  threshold  ;  It.  elimiuare ; 
Sp.  eliminar;  Fr.  elituinrr.']  [i.  eliminated; 
pp.  eliminating,  eliminated.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  doors ;  to  exclude.    Loreloe*. 

2.  To  extricate  ;  to  release  ;  to  set  free. 

Elimimalr  my  aplrits  give  it  rang*.  immf. 

3.  (Algebra.)  To  cause  to  disappear,  as  n 
quantity"  from  an  equation ;  to  disengage ;  to 
separate. 

5-LIM-I-NA'TION,  n.     [Fr.  iliminatioH.'] 

1.  "The  net  of  eliminating  or  extricating:  w- 
jection  ;  extrusion;  separation.  Bp.HaiL 

2.  {Algebra.)  The  process  of  separating  a 
quantity  from  an  equation.  Dax%ea  k  Peek 

5-l.lN'GI'|n,o.  [L.  elinguis ;  r,  prir.,  and  lingua, 
the   tonm«e.]     vVithout  the  power  of   speech; 


tongtie-tied ;  d\iinb.     [r.] 


Cote. 


MiEN,  SYR;   m6ve,  NOR,  s6N;  b6ll,  BCR,  rOle.  — <?,  <f,  ^,  fc  so/i ;  P,  B,  5,  |,  hard;  §  <u  s;  ^  M  gs.  —  TUIS,  this. 


ELIQUAMENT 

ip-Lla'lJA-MENT  (e-nk'w9-m8nt),  n.  (Chem.)  A 
juice  squeezed  out  of  fat  or  fat  fish.  Crabb. 

EL-I-UUA'TION,  n.  [L.  eliquatio\  eliquo,  eliqna- 
tus,  to  me\i'']  (Chem.)  The  operation  of  sepa- 
rating two  metals  of  different  fusibility  by  ex- 
posing them  to  a  heat  which  will  melt  one  and 
not  the  other.  Chambers. 

g-Lr"§ION  (e-li''J>'un,  93),  n.  [L.  elisio;  It.  eli- 
sione  ;  Sp.  eUsion ;  Fr.  elisioiu] 

L  t  Division  ;  separation.  Bacon, 

2.  {Gram.)  The  act  of  eliding,  cutting  off",  or 

suppressing  a  vowel  or  a  syllable,  particularly 

at  the  end  of  a  word,  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

P  Lf'SOR,  n. ;  pi.  E-i.i'SQR§.  [Old  Fr.  eliser,  to 
choose.]  (Law.)  One  of  two  persons  appointed 
by  the  court  to  return  a  jury  when  the  sheriff 
and  coroner  have  been  challenged  as  incom- 
petent. Blackstone. 

ELITE  (a-iet'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Mrc,  to  choose ;  L. 
etigo,  to  choose.]  The  chosen  part,  particu- 
larly of  an  army  ;  the  flower  of  an  army,  a  com- 
pany, or  a  society ;  the  best  part. 

t  E-LtX'ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  elixo,  elixatus.]  To  boil ; 
to  seethe.  Cockeram. 

t  EL-JX- A  'TION,  n.  The  act  of  elixating  or  boiling. 
"  Elixation  is  the  seething  of  meat.'       Burton. 

p-I.IX'jR  (?-Iik'sur),  n.  [Arab.]  1.  (Alchemy.) 
The  solution  or  menstruum  employed  for  trans- 
muting metals  to  gold.  "  No  chemist  yet  the 
elixir  got."  Donne. 

2.  (yied.)  In  old  pharmacy,  a  tincture,  es- 
sence, or  solution  ;  —  in  modem  pharmacy,  a 
mixture  of  two  or  more  tinctures  ;  a  compound 
tincture.  Thompson. 

3.  The  extract  or  quintessence  of  any  thing. 
"  The  highest . . .  elixir  of  worldly  delight.  'South. 

4.  Any  cordial,  or  invigorating  substance. 

What  wonder,  then,  if  fields  and  regions  here 
Breathe  forth  eliarir  pure?  Hilton. 

Elixir  citriol,  a  mixture  of  an  aromatic,  or  aromatics, 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  sulphuric  acid. 

P-LIZ'A-BETH-AN  [e-IIz'gi-b«th-?n,  Sm.;  e-liz-si- 
be'thain,  CI.  ;  ?'-IIz-9-b6tli'sin,  (K6.],  a.  Belong- 
ing to  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  to  the  age  in  which 
she  reigned;  as  "Elizabethan  architecture." 

ELK,  n.  [A.  S.  elch ;  Sw. 
elg.  —  Gr.  a^xi'i ;  L.  alces ; 
It.  &  Sp.  alee.]  {Zo)l.) 
The  largest  of  the  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  ge- 
nus Cervus ;  the  moose- 
deer.  It  is  higher  at  the 
shoulders  than  the  horse, 
and  its  horns  weigh  some- 
times about  fifty  pounds. 
Brande. 

ELKE  (SIk),  n.  1.  {Zool.) 
A  wild  swan  or  hooper ; 
Cy^/nus  ferns.  Todd. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  yew 

ELL,  ».  [A.  S.  elne  ;  Dut.  el ;  Ger.  elle.  —  L. 
ulna ;  It.  auna  ;  Sp.  ana  ;  Fr.  rtwHc]  A  meas- 
ure of  different  lengths  in  different  countries. 
The  Flemish,  English,  and  French  ells  are  re- 
spectively three,  five,  and  six  quarters  of  a 
yard.  P.  Cyc. 

f  L-lA^'IC,  a.  [From  the  French  word  galle 
(gall),  reversed.]  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acii  ob- 
tained, by  Braconnot,  from  gall-nuts.     Brande. 

5L-LEB'0-RTNE,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acrid  resin  ob- 
tained from  the  Helleborus  hyemalis.       P.  Cyc. 

ffiL'LIN^E,  a.  [A.  S.  eeleng,  troublesome.] 
Cheerless;  sad;  dull;  lonely.  Piers Plouhman. 

t  EL'LJN<?E-NESS,  n.    Cheerlessness  ;  loneliness. 

To  advertise  you  the  great  ellinwnciis  that  I  find  here  since 

your  departing.  Heiiry  VlU.'it  Letter  to  Anne  Boleyn. 

gL-LIPSE',  n.  [Gr.  W.(i<i,n.']  (Geom.)  A  sec- 
tion of  a  cone,  made  by  cutting  it 

by  a  plane  passing  obliquely  through 

its  opposite  sides ;  a  curve  stich  that 

the  sum  of  the  distances  of  any 

point  from  two  given  points,  called 

th.e  fori,  is  equal  to  a  given  line ;  ellipsis.  Brande. 
gL-LIP'SlS,  n. ;  pi.  EL-Ltp'sE§.    [Gr.  W.adis  ;  L. 

ellipsis  ;  It.  ellisse  ;  Sp.  elipse  ;  Fr.  ellipse.] 

1.  (^Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  something  is  left 
out,  as  a  word  or  a  part  of  a  sentence.   Brande. 

2.  (^Printing.)  The  marks,  thus  [— ],  [****], 


Ellc  (Cen-us  alces,  or 
Alces  malchis). 


Craig. 


JID,         )  ^_    i_  Relating  to,  or  resem- 
)Id'AL,  )  bling,  an  ellipsoid.  Blois. 
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[ ],  denoting  the  omission  or  suppression 

of  letters  or  words,  as  k — g  for  king. 

3.  {Geom.)  An  oval  figure ;  one  of  the  three 
sections  peculiar  to  the  cone,  the  parabola  and 
hyperbola  being  the  other  two.  —  See  Ellipse. 

5L-LTp'SO-GRApH,  n.  [Gr.  VMtx^tg,  an  ellipse, 
and  Ypdipio,  to  describe.]  An  instrument  for  de- 
scribing an  ellipse  ;  an  elliptograph.       Francis. 

5L-lTp's6id,  n.  [Gr.  lAAfii^ic,  an  ellipse,  and 
f7i5ot,  form  ;  Fr.  elltpso-de.]  {Geom.)  A  solid,  all 
the  plane  sections  of  which  are  ellipses.  Da.  <Sr  P. 
Oblate  ellipsoid,  an  ellipsoid  generated  by  the  revo- 
lution of  an  ellipse  about  its  conjugate  axis.  —  Pro- 
late ellipsoid,  an  ellipsoid  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  an  ellipse  about  its  transverse  axis.     Eliut 

?l-lIp'soid, 

EL-HP-SOlD 

2.    {Bot.)    Having,  or  approaching  to, 
an  elliptical  figure.  Gray. 

?L-LIP'TIC,         )  a.  [Gr.  iXXcTTTiKds ;  It.  el- 
5L-LIP'T}-CAL,  )  littico;  Sp.  eliptico;  Fr.  ellip- 
tique.'] 

1.  (Rhet.)  Partaking  of  an  ellipsis ;  having 
words  understood ;  as,  "  An  elliptical  expres- 
sion." 

2.  {Geom.)  Having  the  form  of  an  ellipse  or 
ellipsis  ;  oval ;  as,  "  The  planets  move  in  ellip- 
tic orbits." 

gL-LIP'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.    1.  In  an  elliptical  man- 
ner ;  with  sometViing  omitted.  Hurd. 
2.  In  the  form  of  an  ellipse  or  oval. 

?L-LIP'TIC-C6m'PASS-5§,  n.  An  instrument 
for  describing  an  ellipse  by  continued  motion. 

EL-LIP-Tip'l-TY,  n.  [Fr.  ellipticite.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  elliptical ;  deviation  from  a  sphere. 
J^S'  A  t'-rm  used  in  the  theory  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  meaning  the  difTeren  e  between  the  equatorial 
and  polar  semi-diameters,  divided  by  the  equatorial 
semi-diameter.     Davies  S[  Peck. 

PL-LiP'TIC-LAN'Cp-O-LATE,  a.  {Bot.)  A 
Having  a  form  between  elliptical  and  Ian-  /J| 
ceolate.  Loudon.  |nB 

5L-LIP'TO-GRAph,  n.     [Gr.  cA^fii^.?,  an  el-  W 
lipse,  and  ypafu),  to  describe.]     An  instru-     " 
ment  for  drawing  ellipses ;  a  trammel';  an  el- 
lipsograph. Weale. 

5L-LIP'TOlD,  n.  [Gr.  f;.Af n^if ,  an  ellipse,  and  J(5o?, 
form.]    An  infinite  or  indefinite  ellipse.    Crabb. 

EliM,  n.  [A.  S.  elm ;  Ger.  ulm,e ;  Dan.  (S,  Sw. 
aim. — L.  ulmus;  It.  ^f  Sp.  olmo;  Fr.  orme.] 
{Bot.)  The  common  name  of  large  forest  trees 
of  the  genus  Ulmus.  Gray. 

fiL'M^N,  a.    Of  or  belonging  to  the  elm.      Todd. 

EL'MOS— FIRE,  n.  An  appearance  caused  by 
fiery  meteors  in  the  atmosphere;  —  often  seen 
playing  about  the  masts  and  rigging  of  ships, 
and  called  by  sailors,  if  two  flames  are  visible. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  if  only  one,  Hellene.  Ogilvie. 

EL' MY,  a.     Abounding  with  elm-trees.     Warton. 

t  EL-O-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  eloco,  elocatus,  to  let  out 
to  farm  ;  e,  from,  and  locus,  a  place.] 

1.  A  removal  from  the  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence. Bp.  Ha'.l. 

2.  A  departure  from  the  usual  mood ;  an  ec- 
stasy. Fotherby. 

5-LOC'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  e,  without,  and  locultts,  a 
partition.]  {Bot.)  Having  only  one  cell ;  uni- 
locular. Henslow. 

fiL-O-CU'TION,  n.  [L.  elocutio  ;  eloquor,  eloctitus, 
to  speak  cnit ;  It.  elocuzione ;  Sp.  elocucion ;  Fr. 
elocvtion.'] 

1.  The  power  of  expressing  thought  by  speech. 

Gave  elocution  to  the  mute,  and  taught 

The  tongue  not  made  for  speech  to  speak  thy  praise.   Milton. 

2.  The  art  of  clothing  the  thoughts  in  suita- 
ble words  ;  happy  diction  ;  eloquence,     [r.] 


The  third  happiness  of  this  poet's  imagination  is  elocution, 
or  the  art  of  clothing  that  thought  in  apt,  significant,  and 
sounding  words.  Dii/den. 

3.  Manner  of  speaking;  the  management  of 
the  voice  in  speaking ;  oral  expression ;  pro- 
nunciation ;  delivery ;  utterance. 


ELOPS 


Elocution,  in  order  to  be  perfect,  must  convey  the  mean- 
ing clearly,  forcibly,  and  agreeably.  )\'halelii. 

Syn.—  See  Eloquence. 

EL-0-C,U'TION-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to  elocution 
or  delivery.  '  Ch.  Ob. 

EL-0-CG"TIQN-IST,  n.  One  versed  in  elocution  ; 
a  teacher  of  elocution.  White. 

t  EL'0-CU-T|VE,  a.  Relating  to  elocution  ;  hav- 
ing the  power  of  elocution.  Feltham. 

£Z,OG£  (a-lozh'),n.     [Fr.]    1.  A  panegyrical  ora- 
tion  in  honor  of   a  distinguished  person  de- 
ceased ;  a  funeral  oration.  Atterhury. 
2.  That  which  is  said  in  praise  of  a  person  or 
his  qualities. 

Letters  . .  .  which   contained   the   strongest  eloge  6f  his 
courtesy  and  liberality.  Sir '  W.  Jones. 

t  EL'0-<?IST,  n.  [Old  Fr.  elogiste.]  A  eulogist. 
"  A  passionate  elogist."  IVotton. 

E-LO'^I-tjM,  n.     [L.]     An  elogy  ;  a  eulogy. 

And  sometimes  in  elogiums  't  is  the  art 

With  plain  simplicity  to  win  the  heart.  Dodsley. 

EL'Q-^Y,  n.  [L.  elogium  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  elogio  ;  Fr. 
eluge.]  Praise ;  panegyric ;  eulogy,  [k.]    Hurd. 

E- Lb 'HIM,  n.  pi.     [Heb.   D^ribs.]    One  of  the 

names  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Ash. 

t  P-LOIG'NAte  (e-lbl'nat),  v.  a.  [Fr.  eloigner.'] 
To  put  at  a  distance  ;  to  remove.  Hotcell. 

5-LOIGNE'  (e-lbin'),  v.  a.  [Fr.  Eloigner.]  To 
banish ;  to  remove  afar  oft". — See  Elgin.  Spenser. 

?-L01GN'Mf.i\T,  n.  [Fr.  eloignement.]  Remote- 
ness ;  distance,     [u.]  Shenstone. 

5-LoIn',  v.  a.  [Fr.  eloigner.l  {Law.)  To  re- 
move ;  to  banish ;  to  send  away.  Whishaw. 

?-LOlN'ATE,  V.  a.    To  remove.  Clarke. 

t  ?-L6NG',  v.  a.  \lj.elongo.']  To  put  far  off";  to 
retard  ;  to  protract ;  to  prolong.       G.  Fletcher. 

^;-L6N'gATE  (e-18ng'gat),  v.  a.  [L.  elongo,  elon- 
gatus ;  It.  allungare ;  Fr.  eloigner.]  yi.  elon- 
gated ;  pp.  ELONGATING,  ELONGATED.] 

1.  To  draw  to  greater  length ;  to  lengthen ;  to 
draw  out ;  to  protract ;  to  stretch.         Johnson. 

2.  To  put  farther  ofl";  to  remove.        Browne. 

t  ?-LON'gAtE,  v.  n.  To  go  off  to  a  distance  ;  to 
recede.  Brotcne. 

?-LON'G^TE,      )  p_  a.     {Bot.)  Noting  any  part 
JP-LON'gAT-^D,  >  or  organ  in  any  way  remark- 
able   for  its    length,   in    comparison   with   its 
breadth.  •  Henslow. 

EL-ON-GA'TION  (61-ong-ga'shun),  n.  [Low  L. 
elongatio ;  It.  elongazione ;  Sp.  clongacion ;  Fr. 
elongation.] 

1.  The   act  of    elongating    or  lengthening. 
"  The  elongation  of  the  fibres."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Continuation;    extension.      "Elongation 
...  of  the  natural  goodness  of  God."  Fotherby. 

3.  Distance ;   space  between  one  thing  and 
another. 

The  distant  points  appear  to  the  eye  in  so  small  a  degree 
of  elonffation.  Glonvitle, 


4.  Withdrawal ;  removal.  "  Elongation  of 
ourselves  from  God's  presence."  Bp.  Hall. 

5.  {Astron.)  The  apparent  distance  of  a  heav- 
enly body  from  the  sun.  Brande. 

6.  {Surg.)  An  imperfect  luxation,  or  a  par- 
tial dislocation,  happening  in  consequence  of 
the  relaxed  state  of  the  ligaments.  Quincy. 

5-L6PE',  v.  n.  [M.  Goth,  hlatipan,  to  leap ;  A.  S. 
hleupan ;  Dut.  hiopen ;  Ger.  laiifen.]    \i.  eloi-ed  ; 

fyp.  ELoriNO,  ELOPED.]  To  run  away  ;  to  break 
oose  from  legal  or  natural  ties  ;  to  abandon  a 
legal  guardian  and  go  off"  with  another  person  ; 
—  applied  especially  to  a  wife  or  to  an  unmarried 
woman  who  runs  away  with  a  paramour. 

Great  numbers  of  them  [womenl  have  eloped  from  their 

allegiance.  Addi.ion. 

The  fool  whose  wife  elopes  some  thrice  a  quarter.      Pope. 

^-LOPE'MgNT,  n.  The  act  of  eloping;  —  gen- 
erally used  of  a  wife  who  voluntarily  departs 
from  her  husband  with  a  paramour,  or  of  an 
unmarried  female  wlio  secretly  quits  her  family 
for  a  gallant  or  a  promised  husband.  Blackstone. 

E'LOPS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  elo^,.] 

i.  {Ich.)  A  small  fish  known  in  the  "West  In- 
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dies  by  the  name  of  the  Sein-fish,  Sea  Oally- 
wiisp ;  Ehps  aaurus.  Maunder. 

2.  {Zord.)  A  kind  of  serpent. 

Ccrutc*  horned,  hydruK.  and  e/o/w  drear.  Millim. 

fiL'O-auftXCE  (6r<)-kw«ns),  n.  [L.  ehi/twritia ; 
filoqttor,  to  spoak  out;  It.  el  quetiza;  Sp.  elo- 
citetwia ;  Fr.  ehijueticc] 

1,  The  art  of  clothinji?  thoughts  in  such  lan- 
giiago,  and  of  uttcrinK  them  in  such  a  manner, 
as  is  adapted  to  produce  conviction  or  persua- 
sion ;  the  art  of  speaking  well ;  oratory. 

Fit  words  ottendfd  on  hl«  weiglify  sense, 

And  mild  pcrsiiaalun  flowed  in  eliM/ueHCe.  Pope. 

2.  The  expression  of  thoughts  and  sentiments 
in  appropriate  language  in  written  composition. 

Here  Johnson  lies  —  a  sage  by  all  allowed. 
Whom  to  have  bred  may  well  make  KnRlnnd  proud) 
Whose  prose  was  r/or/uciirc,  by  wisdom  taught. 
The  graceful  vehicle  of  virtuous  thouKht.  Oowper. 

As  the  mind  of  Johnson  was  ri>bu8t,  but  neither  nimble 
norgrai'cful,  so  his  stylo  was  void  of  nil  frriiee  and  ease,  and, 
being  the  most  unlike  of  all  styles  to  the  natural  ett'usiun  of  a 
cultivated  mind,  hod  the  least  pretensions  to  the  praise  of 
ehyjurnce.  Sir  J.  Miicl:intos/i. 

Syn.  —  Elocution  consists  chiefly  in  the  manner  of 
delivery  ;  eloquence,  more  in  the  matter  that  is  deliv- 
ered ;  oratory  is  the  art  of  public  speaking  ;  rhetoric, 
tlie  theory  of  the  art.  Elocution  is  employed  in  utter- 
inK  with  propriety  the  words  of  another,  and  it  is 
requisite  for  an  actor  ;  eloqurnce  is  rontinod  to  tlio  ex- 
pression of  one's  own  tlu)ughts  and  feelings,  and  is 
requisite  for  a  speaker.  Eloquence  relates  more  to 
what  lies  in  the  person,  and  is  natural ;  oratonj  and 
rhetoric,  more  to  what  is  artificial  and  acquired  hy 
art  and  practice.  An  eloquent  s|ieaker,  speech,  or 
style  ;  an  oratorical  manner ;  a  rlutorical  display. 

feL'O-aUfiNT,  o.  [h.  elomiens  ;  It.  eloqiiente ;  Sp. 
ehnimite ;  Fr.  eloqttent7\ 

1.  Having  the  power  of  appronriate  and  im- 
pressive utterance ;  speaking  well ;  persuasive ; 
as,  "  An  eloquent  advocate  "  ;  "  An  eloquetit 
orator  "  ;  "  An  eloquent  preacher." 

As  that  dishonest  victory 
At  Chajronea,  fatal  to  liberty. 
Killed  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent.         Milton. 

2.  Marked  by  the  characteristics  of  eloquence ; 
powerful  and  beautiful  in  the  expression  of 
truth  or  feeling ;  as,  "  An  eloqueiU  speech  "  ; 
"  An  eloquent  style." 

6l'Q-<1UENT-LY,  ad.    In  an  eloquent  manner. 

£lSE  («l8),  pron.  &  a.  [A.  S.  elles  ;  Dan.  e/lers. 
—  "  This'Avord  else,  formerly  written  alles,  aleys, 
alyse,  elles,  elltis,  ellis,  ells,  els,  and  now  else,  is 
no  other  than  the  [A.  S.]  ales  or  afi/s,  the  im- 
perative of  aks-nn  or  ahjs-an,  [L.]  dimittere,  to 
dismiss."  Tooke.']  Other  ;  one  besides ;  —  used 
after  the  word  with  which  it  agrees ;  as,  "  Noth- 
ing else  " ;  "  Any  body  else." 

£L8E  (81s),  ad.  or  conj.  1.  Otherwise.  "  Thou  desir- 
est  not  sacrifice  ;  else  would  I  give  it."  Ps.  li.  16. 
2.  Besides ;  except  that  mentioned ;  as,  "  No- 
where else." 

£l,SE'WHERE  (eis'hwir),  ad.  [A.  S.  elles-hwa>er.] 
In  any  other  place  ;  in  other  places  ;  in  some 
other  place. 

t  £lse'WI§E,  ad.    Otherwise.  Udal. 

fcL'SlN,  n.  [Craven  Dialect,  elesen."]  A  shoe- 
maker's awl.     [Local,  Eng.]  Rimsay, 

P-LU'CJ-DATE,  V.  a.  [Low  L.  elucido,  elncidatus  ; 
Si>.  elucidir;   Ft.  Hucider.]      [i.  klucidvted  ; 

pp.    ELUCIDATINO,     ELICIDATFJ).]       To     thrOW 

light  upon  ;  to  free  from  obscurity ;  to  explain  ; 
to  expound  ;  to  clear  ;  to  make  plain  ;  to  illus- 
trate ;  as,  "  To  elucidate  a  difficult  question." 
Syn.  — See  Explain. 

P-LlNCI-nA'TUpN,  n.  [Fr.  Mucidation.']  The  act 
of  elucidating ;  explanation;  exposition;  illus- 
tration. "  In  order  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
matter."  Boyle. 

e-LU'CI-DA-TI  VE,  a.  That  elucidates ;  throwng 
light;  making  plain;  explanatory. 

pi.ir'Cj-DA-TQR,  n.  One  who  elucidates  or 
makes  plain  ;  explainer.  Johnson. 

P-LU'CI-DA-TQ-RY,  a.  Explaining;  affording 
light;  elucidative.  Qti.  Rev. 

E-Lyc-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  eluctatio;  elurtor,  to 
struggle  out  of.]  Success  or  victory  in  a  strug- 
gle. "  We  find  ourselves  freed  by  a  comfortable 
and  joyous  eluctation."     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

t  e-LU'Cy-BRATE,  v.  n.     [L;  elucubro,  elucubra- 


tus,  to  compose  by  lamp  light.]  To  watch  and 
write  by  lamp' light.  Blount. 

t  e-LU-C'V-BRA'TIQN,n.  The  act  of  studying  by 
lamp  light ;  lucubration.  Evelyn. 

p-l,C'UE',  I',  a.  [L.  eludo;  It.  eltidere ;  Sp.  eludir; 
Fr.  t'luder.]     [i.  elidei);  j/p.  elluixo,  eiau- 

EI).] 

1.  To  escape  or  get  away  from  by  stratagem ; 
to  avoid  by  artifice  ;  to  evade ;  to  avoid ;  to  shun. 

Several  pernicioui  vice*  among  lu  etmle  the  punishment 
of  any  hiw  ,\et  invented.  Su)\fX. 

2.  To  balUe ;    to  foil ;   as,  "  Some  of  nature's 
secrets  have  eluded  the  closest  scrutiny." 

Syn.  —  See  Avoid,  f:vade. 

5-lO'U|-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  eluded.        Swift. 

E'L&L,  n.  [Heb.  bl-j*.]  A  Jewish  month  an- 
swering to  a  part  of  Au^ist  and  September ; 
the  12tn  month  of  the  civil  Jewish  year,  and 
the  6th  of  the  ecclesiastical.  Crabb. 

tg-LtJM'BAT-pu,  a.  VL.elumbis;  e,  from,  and 
liimbus,  the  loin.]  Weakened  or  made  lame  in 
the  loins.  Bailey. 

5-LU'§IQN  (e-lu'zhun,  93),  n.  [L.  <?/m»»o;  It.  elu- 
sione.']  Act  of  eluding  ;  an  escape  by  artifice  ; 
evasion. 

The  impostures  and  chmonn  of  those  who  have  pretended 
to  it  [transmutation  of  metals).  Wooduraril. 

5-LU'S|VE,  a.  1.  That  eludes  ;  practising  arts  to 
escape  from  any  thing  ;  evasive. 

Elusive  of  the  bridal  day,  she  gives 

Fond  hopes  to  all,  and  all  with  hopes  deceives.       Pope. 

2.  Fallacious ;  deceptive ;  delusive ;  as  "  Elu- 
sice  pleasures." 

5-LU'SO-Rl-Nf:SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  elusory  ; 
aptness  to  elude.  Ash. 

g-r.U'SO-RY,  «.  \lt.  elusorio.'\  Tending  to  elude  or 
deceive  ;  elusive  ;  delusive ;  deceptive.  Browne. 

P-I,UTE',  v.a.  [L.  eluo,  elutus.^  To  wash  off; 
to  cleanse  ;  to  elutriate.  Arbuthnot. 

5-LU'TR|-AtE,  v.  a.   [L.  elutrio,  ehttriatus.']     \i. 

ELUTRIATED;  />/^  KIATltlATlNO,  EMTRIATElJ.] 

To  purify  by  washing  and  straining  off  or  de- 
canting the  liquid  from  the  substance  washed  ; 
to  cleanse;  as,  "To  elutriate  ores."  lire. 

5-LU-TRI-A'TIQN,  n.  The  purification  of  sub- 
stances, as  ores,  &c.,  by  washing  and  straining 
off  or  decanting  the  liquid  used.  Vre. 

5-LUX'ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  luxe,  luxatus.]  To  dislo- 
cate ;  to  luxate,     [u.]  Boag. 

£l-1"X-A'TIQx\,  n.    [L.  ehucatus.']    Dislocation ; 

luxation.  Dunglison. 

£l'VAN,  a.    Relating  to  elTCs ;  elvish.       Boase. 

fiL'VAN,  n.  {Min.)  A  hard,  close-grained  stone 
found  in  mines.     [Cornish.]  Weale. 

fiL'VAN,  a.  ( Mining.)  Applied  by  the  Cornish 
miners  to  the  porphyritic  and  other  veins  and 
masses,  which  occasionally  traverse  granite 
and  clay  slate,  deranging  tne  direction  of  the 
metallic  veins.  Brande. 

£lve'-l6ck,  n.    See  Elf-lock.  Browne. 

£l' VpR,  n.  A  young  conger  or  sea-eel.  Chambers. 

£lve§  («1vz),  n.    The  plural  of  elf.  —  See  Elf. 

ELV'|8H,  a.    1.  Relating  to  elves.  —  See  Elfish. 
2.  Mischievous ;  spiteful ;  peevish.  Uallixcell. 

fiLV'iSH-MARKED  (-markt),  a. .  Marked  or  dis- 
figured by  elves  or  fairies.  Shak. 

feL-Y-DfjR'jC,  a.  [Gr.tXatov,  oil,  and  Mirfp,  water.] 
{Paint.)  Noting  a  species  of  painting  with  a 
vehicle  composed  of  oil  and  water.  Brands. 

5-Lt"?I-AN  f?-IIzh'9-»n,  93)  h-llzh'^-jn,  W.  P. 
J.  .In.  Sni.  R. ;  9-ll7.h'y?n,  E.  F. ;  ^-le'/.h^n,  N. 
K.'],  a.  [Or.  (;>./(nov.]  Pertaining  to  Elysium  ; 
deliciouslv  soothing  ;  exceedingly  delightful ; 
blissful ;  ^appy. 

There  is  no  death!  what  srcms  so  is  tnuiiitlon; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  the  suburb  of  the  lift  rltfnan, 

Whi<«e  |H>rtal  we  call  <Ieath.  /.otififettow. 

E-Lf"§l-GM  (9-nzh'?-8m),  n. ;  pi.  L.  E  Lt"9h4  ; 
Eng.  ?-lV"9|-0m?.  [L.,  from  Or.  (iXl-oiov ;  Fr. 
A/y»e>.]  (Greek  St  Roman  Myth.)  The  place 
or  region  assigned  to  happy  souls  after  death ; 


the  Elysian  fields ;  islands  of  the  blest ;  —  any 

place  exquisitely  pleasant. 

Who.  as  thry  sung,  would  take  (he  prUoiMd  wmL 

And  Up  it  in  EtyiutH.  IMkm. 

e-Lf  T'RI-FOKM,  «.  [Or.  ikuTpow,  an  elytron,  and 
"L.  forma,  form.]  Formed  like  the  elytron.  Kirhy. 

II  fcL'Y-TRlNE.  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  in  the 
horny  covering  of  insecU.  Smart. 

fiL'Y-TBQ-CELE,  n.  [Or.  IXvrpor,  a  sheath,  and 
Kiiln,  a  tumor.]  {Med.)  A  tumor  in  the  vagina ; 
vaginal  hernia.  Ihingtiton. 

£l'Y-TRoIIJ,  a.  [Or.  Uvroor,  a  sheath,  and  .7Ah, 
form.]     Formed  like  a  sheath.  Buchanan. 

II  £L'Y-TR(J.\,  m.  ;  nl.  El'v-tra.  [Or.  ?;.i.rp,r.) 
{Ent.)  A  *vinged  sheath,  or  upper  crustaceoua 
membrane,  which  forms  the  superior  wing  of  an 
order  of  insects  commonly  called  beelUt. 

Agattiz. 

fiL'y-TRC'M,  or  e-LY'TRl  M  r«r?.tr«m,  CL 
Brande  ;  p-U'trym,  Sm.  Maunder],  n.  ;  pi.  feL'y- 
TB^.  (Ent.)  Elytron. — See  ELYxno-v.  Brande. 

£l'Z5-VJR,  a.  1.  Noting  editions  nf  classical  and 
other  books  published  by  the  Elzevirs,  a  cele- 
brated family  of  j)rintcrs  and  publishers  at  Am- 
sterdam,Ley'dcn,  the  II;  gue,  and  Vtrecht.l'.f^c. 
2.  Noting  a  kind  of  printing  type  used  for 
titles,  and  having  a  round,  open,  distinct  face. 

P.M-.    A  prefix.  — See  En. 

6.M,  n.  Unit  of  space  in  measuring  printed  matter. 

t  C-MAg'gR-ATE,  r.  n.  [L.  emacero,  emaceratua.] 
To  grow  lean  ;  to  emaciate.  Bttihkar. 

t?-MAg-(:R-A'TION,  n.   Emaciation.    BuUokar. 

P-MA'CI-ATE  (?-ni5'«h?-at,  66),  r.  a.  \l..  emacio, 
emaciatus  ;  It.  enuu-iore.']  [i.  EMACIATED  ;  pp. 
EMACIATING,  EMACIATED.]  To  make  lean  or 
thin  ;  to  waste ;  to  deprive  of  flesh  ;  to  attenuate. 

?-MA'C|-AtE  (9-ma'sli?-at),  r.  n.  To  lose  flesh  ; 
to  grow  lean.  "  He  [Aristotle]  emaciated  in  the 
too  anxious  inquiry.  Browne. 

?-MA'Cl-ATE  (?-ni5'8h?-?t),  )  „.  [It.  emaci- 

?-MA'C|-AT-PD  (e-ma'8h?-at-ed),  )  010.1  Made  or 
grown  lean ;  wasted ;  lean ;  thin.  "  His  flock  ema- 
ciate." Shenstone.  "  Emaciated  cheeks."  Knox. 

P-MA-CI-A'TIQ.X  (?-ma-8h?-5'«hun),  n.  [It.  emo- 
ciazione ;  Sp.  emaciacion ;  Fr.  emaciation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  making  or  of  growing  lean. 

2.  State  of  being  emaciated  ;Teanness.  Gratrnt. 

t  P-MAc'I-lAtE,  r.  a.  [L.  emaculo,  emartilatus; 
e,  priv.,  and  macula,  a  spot.]  To  take  out 
spots  from ;  to  free  from  spots.  Halet. 

t  e-MAC-l-LA'TIO.N,  n.  The  act  of  emactilating 
or  freeing  from  spots.  Johnaon. 

£M'A-NANT    [«:n Vnftnl,  W.  P.  K.  Sm.  R.  If*. ; 

e'ni9-iiSnt,   S.  J.  F.  Ja.^,  a.      [L.  emano,  ema- 
nan«,  to  flow  out.]  Issuing  from  something  else. 

Those  two  emnnant  acts  or  works,  the  work  of  cmtinn 
and  providence.  Hair. 

fiM'A-.NATE,  r.  n.  [L.  emano,  emanatus;  It. 
emanare ;   Sp.  emanar  ;  Fr.  t-mauer.]     [i.  km.v- 

NATED  ;    p/>.  EMANATIXO,    EMANATED.]      To  is 

sue  or  flow  from  something  else ;    to  arise  ;  to 
issue  ;   to  go  from  ;  to  proceed  ;  to  spring  ;   as, 
"  Light  emanates  from  the  sun  " ;  "  The  powers 
of  government  emanate  from  the  people. 
Syn.  — See  Arise. 
ftM'.5-N.\TE,n.    Issuing  out ;  emanant.    Southey. 

ftM-A-N.\'TIO!V,  n.  \l..  emanntio;  It.  ematuizi- 
onr ;  Sp.  emanacion ;  Fr.  '-manation.] 

1.  The  act  of  issuing  from  something. 

2.  That  which  issues  from  something ;   an 
efflux ;  issue. 

The  letter*  were  by  no  memna  effort*  of  the  genius,  but 
emnnatiimf  of  the  heart.  /V»/«. 

fiM'.'V-iNA-TlVE  [«m'»-n»-tTv,  If.  ;  *m'»-ni-liv,  if. 

Sm.  R.  Wh.;  9-nian'»-tlv,  .s".  /'.  Ja.],  a.    That 

emanates ;  issuing  from  ;  emanant.  GlanriUe, 
ftM'A-N.\-TQ-RY,  a.     That   emanates;    emnna- 

tive.  More. 

5-MAN'C|-PATE,   r.  a.     [L.  emanripo,  rmancipa- 

tus;  e,  from,  and  mnncipium,  a  slave  ;  It.  eman.. 

eipare  ;    Sp.  emancipar  ;    Fr.  rmanriper.^      [i. 

EMANCIPATED  ;     pp.    KMANCIPATISO,    EXANCI- 
FATED.] 

1.  To  set  free  from  servitude  or  from  cjtU  re- 
striction ;  as,  '*  To  emancipate  sUres." 
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2.  To  liberate  or  free  from  any  restraint. 

They  emanciiHtteU  themselves  from  dependence.    Arbullmot. 
f-MAN'CI-PATE,  a.  Set  at  liberty  ;  free.  Cowper. 

f-MAN'CI-PAT-pD,  p.  a.  Set  at  liberty;  restored 
to  freedom ;  emancipate. 

(i:-MAN-C|-PA'TION,  n.  [L.  emancipatio ;  It. 
einancipazione  ;  Sp.  emaiicipcicion ;  l'"r.  I'vianci- 
pation.]  The  act  of  emancipating ;  deliverance 
from  slavery  or  from  civil  or  other  restraint ; 
manumission  ;  liberation  ;  enfranchisement. 
"  In  the  chains  of  error,  without  hope  of  eman- 
cipation." Glanville. 
Syn.  —  Emancipation  or  manumission  is  tlie  lihera- 
tioii  or  act  of  sotting  free  from  slavery  or  servitude. 
Enfranchisement  or  affranchisement  is  tile  act  of  setting 
free  and  investing  With  tlie  privileges  of  freemen  or  cit- 
izens. Tlie  emancipation  of  slaves  ;  abolition  of  slavery. 

5-MAN-CI-PA'TIQN-IST,  n.  An  advocate  for 
emancipation.  Qu.  Reo. 

g-MAN'CJ-PA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  emanci- 
pates or  sets  free  from  servitude.  Todd. 

P-MAN'CJ-PIst,  n.  A  convict  who  has  been  par- 
doned or  emancipated.  [A  term  in  use  in  New 
South  Wales.]  Qu.  Rev. 

P-MAR'(JrI-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  emargitio,  emargitia- 
tus.l  To  take  the  margin  or  edge  irom.  Cockeram. 

e-MAR'(?l-NATE,       }  ,^  •     .      i 

«;-MAR'<?l-NAT-eD,  S  «•    tL.  emargimtus.-] 

1.  {Bot.)  Notched  at  the  summit.  Grarj.  /^ 

2.  {ZooL)  Having  the  margin  broken  W^ 
by  an  obtuse  notch  cr  the  segment  of  a  W^ 
circle.  Brande.     \ 

.  3.  (Min.)  Having  all  the  edges  of  the 
primitive  form  truncated  each  by  one  face ;  — 
applied  to  crystals.  Craig. 

t;-MAR'g!-NATE-Ly,ad.  In  the  form  of  notches. 

^-MAR-(^|-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  taking  away 
the  margin.  Smart. 

P-mAs'CU-LAte,  v.  a.  [L.  emasculo,  emascula- 
tus ;  e,  priv.,  and  mascidus,  a  male ;  Fr.  emas- 

Cukr.]       [t.  EMASCULATED  ;  pp.  EMASCULATING, 
EMASCULATED.] 

1.  To  castrate  ;  to  deprive  of  virility.  Graunt. 

2.  To  effeminate  ;  to  weaken  ;  to  debilitate. 

Dangerous  principles  emasculate  our  spirits,  and  spoil  our 
temper.  Collier. 

5-MAs'cy-LATE,  a.  Unmanned  ;  vitiated.  "De- 
generous  emasculate  slave."  Hammond. 

^-AlAS-Cy-LA'TIOiV,  n.     [Fr.  emasculation.] 

1.  Act  of  emasculating;  castration.    Gayton. 

2.  Effeminacy;  weakness.  Johnson. 
?-mAs'CV-L,A-TQ-RY,  a.    Tending  or  serving  to 

emasculate.  "  Clarke. 

PM-BAle',  v.  a.  \l\..  imballare ;  Sp.  embalar; 
Fr.  emballer.'] 

1.  To  form  into  a  bale;  to  aiake  up  into  a 
bundle  or  package  ;  to  pack.  Johnsoii. 

2.  To  bind  up  ;  to  enclose.  Spenser. 

t  5M-BAlL',  v.  a.    To  enclose ;  to  embale.    Shak. 

5M-BALM'  (em-ham'),  v.  a.  [Gr.  iv,  in,  and  0a).- 
aapov,  resin  of  the  balsam  tree ;  It.  inbalsamare ; 
Sp.  emhalsamar;  Fr.  embaumer.]  ft.  em- 
balmed; /jp.  EMHALMING,  EMBALMED.] 

1.  To  preserve  with  balm  or  other  fragrant 
substances;  to  impregnate  with  aromatics  in 
order  to  prevent  putrefaction  : — to  preserve. 

So  Joseph  died,  and  thsy  embalmed  him.        .Gen.  1.  26. 

2.  To  fill  with  the  odor  of  balm  or  any  sweet 
scent. 


5M-BALMED'  (em-bamd'),  p.  a.  Impregnated 
with  aromatics,  so  as  to  prevent  putrefaction  ; 
perfumed ;  preserved. 

fM-BALM'pR  (em-bani'er),  n.  One  who  embalms 
or  preserves.  "Not  so  good  em6a//Ht'r*  as  the 
Egyptians."  Bacon. 

p.M-BALM'JNG  (?m-bam'ing),  n.  The  process  of 
preserving  dead  bodies,  so  as  to  prevent  putre- 
faction. Warburton. 

(IM-BALM'MpNT  (?m-bam'ment),  n.  [Fr.  em- 
baumement.]     The  act  of  embalming.     Malone. 

PM-bAnK',  t;.  a.     1.  To  throw  or  heap  up,  as  a 

bank  ;  to  imbank.  Richardsmi. 

2.  To  protect,  secure,  or  confine  with  banks 

or  by  means  of  banks  ;  to  bank.  P.  Cyc. 


PM  bAnK'M{;NT,  n.     1.  Act  of  forming  a  bank. 
2.  An  artificial  bank  or  mound  of  earth ;  as, 
"  The  embankment  of  a  railroad."  P.  Cyc. 

JPM-BAR',  V.  a.  [i.  EMBARKED;  pp.  EMBARlllNG, 
EMHAHRED.] 

1.  To  bar  or  shut  in  ;  to  enclose  as  with  bars. 

Where  fast  emharred  in  mighty  brazen  wall.         Sjtenser. 

2.  To  Stop  ;  to  prevent ;  to  hinder,     [r.] 

He  embarred  all  further  trade  for  the  future.  Bacon. 

5M-BAR'CA-DERE,  n.  [Fr.  embarcadre  ;  Sp.  cm- 
barcadaro.]     A  landing-place,     [r.]         Smart. 

EM-BAR-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  embarking. — 
See  EMBARK.vriON.  Clarendon. 

jpM-BAR'GO,  n. ;  pi.  em-bar'g6e§.  [It.,  Sp.,  iSy  Fr. 
embargo.']  A  restraint  or  prohibition  imposed 
by  the  public  authorities  of  a  country  on  mer- 
chant vessels,  or  other  ships,  to  prevent  their 
leaving  its  ports,  sometimes  amounting  to  an 
entire  interdiction  of  commercial  intercourse ; 
a  detention  of  a  vessel  in  port ;  a  prohibition  to 
sail.  Burrill. 

5M-BAR'g6,  v.  a.  [Sp.  embargnr.]  [i.  embar- 
goed ;  pp.  EMBARGOING,  EMBARGOED.]   To  lay 

an  embargo  upon  ;  to  prohibit ;  to  stop.    Coles. 

5M-BARK',  V.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  barca,  a  boat ;  It. 
imbarcare ;  Sp.  embarcar ;  Fr.  embarquer.]     \i. 

EMBARKED  ;  pp.   EMBARKING,  EMBARKED.] 

1.  To  put  on  shipboard. 

The  king  caused  a  body  of  tbot  to  be  embarked  on  those 
ships.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  engage  in.    "  Such  an  alliance  as  might 
embark  them  against  France."  Clarendoii. 

5M-BARK',  V.  n.     1.  To  go  on  shipboard;  to  set 
sail.     "  I  should  with  speed  embark."  Phillips. 
2.  To  enter  upon  any  business ;  to  engage ; 
as,  "To  embark  in  an  undertaking." 

EM-BAR-KA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  embarking; 
act  of  going  or  of  putting  on  board  a  ship. 

t  pM-BARK'MfNT,  M.  [¥r.  embarquement]  Act 
of  embarking;  enterprise;  embarkation.  iSAa^-. 

J^M-BAR'RASS,  ?'.  a.  \lt.imbarrazzare;  Sp.  cw- 
baracar;  Fr.  embcn-rasser.]    [t.  embarrassej>; 

pp.  EMBARRASSING,  EMBARRASSED.] 

1.  To  perplex  ;  to  entangle  ;  to  make  difficult ; 
as,  "  His  aflairs  are  much  embarrassed." 

2.  To  trouble  ;    to  distress  ;    to  harass  ;    as, 
"  To  be  embarrassed  by  debts." 

3.  To  confound ;    to  confuse  ;   to  disconcert ; 
as,  "  To  be  embarrassed  in  company." 

Syn.— See  Puzzle. 

5M-BAr'RASS,  n.  [Fr.  embarras.]  Embarrass- 
ment,   [r.]  Warburton. 

?M-BAR'R.ASSED  (em-b&r'rjst), ;).  a. 

1.  Perplexed;  entangled;  intricate;  as,  "His 
affairs  are  in  an  embarrassed  state." 

2.  Confounded  ;  confused  ;  disconcerted. 

Awkward,  emhan'assed,  stiff,  without  tlie  skill 

Of  moving  gracefully  or  standing  still.  Churchill. 

5M-BAR'RASS-Ing,  jo.  a.  Perplexing;  distress- 
ing ;  difficult :  —  confusing ;  disconcerting. 

5M-BAR'RASS-MENT,  n.  1.  Perplexity;  entan- 
glement ;  as,  "  Embarrassment  in  one's  affairs." 

2.  Trouble;  distress;  anxiety;  as,  "To  suffer 
embarrassments  in  business." 

3.  Conftision  of  mind;   abashment;  as,  "To 
feel  embarrassment  in  addressing  an  assembly." 

5M-bAse',  v.  a.  To  vitiate;  to  deprave;  to  de- 
base:—  to  degrade  ;  to  vilify,     [r.]       Spenser. 

^M-BASE'M^Nt,  n.     1.  Act  of  embasing  or  de- 
basing; deterioration;  debasement,  [r.]  South. 
2.  (Med.)   A  bathing-tub  or  vessel  filled  with 
warm  water ;  embasis.  Clarke. 

EM'BA-Sis,  n.  [Gr.  Ip^am^.]  A  bathing-tub  or 
vessel  filled  with  warm  water.  Crahb. 

tEM-BAS-SADE',  n.  \%^;^.  embnjada;  Yx.embas- 
sadel\     An  embassy.  Spenser. 

^liM-BAs'SA-DOR,  n.     An  ambassador.    Denham. 
«^  For  the  etymology  and   for  remarks  on  the 
spelling  of  this  word,  see  Ambassador. 

5M-bAs'sa-DRESS,  n.    See  Ambassadress. 
t  5M-BAS'S.A-DRY,  n.     Embassy.  Leland. 

EM'BAS-SAQE,  n.    Same  as  Embassy.        Shak. 

Giving  audience  to  the  embassat/es  of  the  Gauls.    Holland. 


EM'BAS-SY,  n.  1.  The  message  of  an  ambassa- 
dor ;  a  public  message. 

Here  Persian,  tell  thy  embassy.  Glover. 

2.  The  function  of  an  ambassador  ;  commis- 
sion ;  as,  "  He  is  well  qualified  for  the  embassy." 

3.  Any  solemn  message. 

He  sends  the  angels  on  em6a*iics  with  his  decrees.  Bi>.  Tai/lor. 

4.  The  person  or  persons  intrusted  with  a 
public  or  solemn  message  ;  legation. 

Or  embassies  from  regions  far  remote. 
In  various  habits.  Hilton. 

KS"  "  Though  our  authors  write  almost  indiscrim- 
inately embassador  or  ambassador,  embassage  or  ambas- 
sage,  yet  there  is  scarcely  an  example  of  limba-isy  all 
concurring  to  write  embassy."  Johnson. 

t  5M-bAs'TARD-IZE,  v.  a.    To  make  bastard ;  to 

render  illegitimate  or  base.  Milton. 

IPM-bATHE',  ».  a.    See  Imbathe.  Spenser. 

5M-BAt'TLE,  v.  a.  [i.  embattled  ;  pp.  em- 
battling, embattled.]  To  range  in  order  or 
array  of  battle  ;  to  prepare  for  battle.        Shak. 

^M-bAt'TLE,  v.  n.  To  be  ranged  in  battle  ar- 
ray ;  to  be  drawn  up  for  battle.  Shak. 

^M-BAt'TLED  (em-b5t'tld),  a.  1.  Arrayed  for 
battle.     "  Embattled  ranks."  Milton. 

2.  Furnished  with  battlements. 

From  the  height  of  the  embattled  towers.  Drayton. 

3.  Indented  like  a  battlement ;  notched.  "A 
diadem  embattled  wide."  Spenser. 

4.  Being  the  place  of  a  battle. 

Yc  who  through  the  embattled  Held 

Seek  bright  renown.  Akenside. 

PM-BAt'TLE-MENT,  n.  An  indented  parapet, 
belonging  originally  to  military  works,  the  in- 
dents, crenelles,  or  embrasures  being  used  for 
discharging  missiles ;  battlement.  Ogilvie, 

^M-BAY'  (em-ba'),  v.  a.  [i.  EMBAYED  ;/)/».  EM- 
BAYING, embayed.] 

1.  To  enclose  in  a  bay  ;  to  landlock.       Shak. 

2.  [Fr.  baigner.]  fTo  bathe  ;  to  wash.N/jen.wr. 

f,M-BEAM',  V.  tv.  To  clothe  or  cover  with  beams 
of  light.  S.  Fletcher. 

t;M-BED',  V.  a.  U.  embedded  ;  pp.  embedding, 
embedded  ]  To  place,  as  in  a  bed;  to  sink  in 
another  substance ; —  written  also  imbed.  Paley. 

?M-BED'D5D,  p.  a.  Placed  in ;  imbedded.  Paley. 

^M-BED'MpNT,  n.  Act  of  embedding.   Marryatt. 

^M-BEL'L|SH,  r.  a.  [It.  imbellire,  from  L.  bellus, 
handsome;  P"r.  embellir.]  \i.  embellished; 
pp.  e.mbellishing,  embellished.]  To  add 
grace,  beauty,  or  elegance  to  ;  to  decorate  ;  to 
adorn  ;  to  beautify  ;  to  deck. 

The  work  as  of  a  kingly  palace-gate. 
With  frontispiece  of  diamond  and  gold 
Entbellii'hed.  Milton. 

Syn. —  See  Adorn. 
5M-BEL'LISH-5R,«.  One  who  embellishes.  Todd. 
jglM-BEL'LJSH-iNG-LY,  ad.     So  as  to  embellish. 

5M-BEL'LJSH-MENT,  n.     [Fr.  embellissement.] 

1.  The  act  of  embellishing  ;  decoration. 

2.  That  which  embellishes ;  ornament. 


Wisdom,  discipline,  and  liberal  arts, 
The  eiiiLellisliinents  of  life. 


Addison. 


EM'B^R,  a.  [A.  S.ymbren,  a  circuit,  an  anniver- 
sary.] Coming  at  appointed  seasons;  —  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  certain  fast-days  appointed  by 
Pope  Calixtus  for  imploring  the  blessings  of 
God  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  upon  the 
ordinations  performed  in  the  church  at  these 
times.  They  occur  four  times  a  year,  or  once 
in  each  of  the  four  seasons,  being  the  first 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  after  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent,  after  Whitsunday,  after  the 
festival  of  the  Holy  Cross  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  after  the  festival  of  St.  Lucia  on 
the  13th  of  December.  Brande. 

EM'BpR-GOOSE,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  web-footed 
bird  of  the  genus  Colymbus,  larger  than  the 
common  goose,  and  found  about  Iceland  and 
the  Orkneys  ;  the  great  northern  diver ;  Co^ 
lymbtis  glacialis.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  EM'B^R-Ing,  w.    The  ember-days.  Tusser. 

EM-BfR-I'ZA,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Passeres,  and  including 
various  species  of  buntings.  —  See  Emherizi- 
SM.  YarrelU 


A,  E,  i,  6,  0,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  6,  Y,  s/iort ;    A,  ^,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obstmro ;  fArE,  FAR,  fAST,  fALL  ;    Il£;iR,   HER; 


Lnplnnd  bunting 
(I'leclropluuiet  tujijionievi). 
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FJU-Bf-.K-f-yJ'JVJf:,  n.  pi. 

(Ornitk.)  A  sub-fiiimly 
of  cotiirostrnl  birds  of 
the  order  Pu.i.ivrt')i  and 
family  Fringillida; ; 

buntings.  Gray. 

feM'n^IRiJ,  n.  pi.  [A.  S. 
(pmijrian,  ashes ;  Dan. 
emmer ;  Scot,  emniers, 
embers.]  Hot  cinders ; 
ashes  not  extinguished. 

He  rnkea  hot  Kmhcrt  and  r<>nt'w»  the  fires.         Drjiden. 

feM'BpR-WEKK,  n.  A  week  in  which  an  ember- 
day  falls.  "  The  four  seasons  of  the  year  called 
ember-weeks."  Ayliffe. 

tpM-BKT'Tpu,  v.a.  To  make  better;  to  cause 
to  be  better. 

For  cruelty  doth  not  embetter  men.  Daniel. 

?M-BftZ'ZLE,  r.  a.     [Old  Fr.  emhesler.]     [i.  em- 

BKZZI.KI);  /)».  KMHKZZLINO,  KMBEZZLED.J 

1.  To  purloin  or  appropriate,  as  property  in- 
trusted ;  to  appropriate  by  breach  of  trust ;  to 
peculate;  as,  "The  treasurer  embezzled  the 
funds  of  the  company."  Th.  Fuller. 

2.  To  squander  ;  to  waste. 

When  thou  hast  embezzled  all  thy  store.  Dryden. 

gM-BfiZ'ZLE-MKNT  (ein-bg/.'zl-m6nt),  n. 

1.  The  act  of  embezzling  ;  the  appropriation 
to  one's  own  use  or  benefit  of  property  or 
money  ititrusted  to  him  by  another ;  peculation. 

Eoibtizhmrttt  is  distinfruishcd  fVom  larceny,  proporlv  so 
called,  an  being  committed  in  rcapect  of  property  Hhicli  is 
not,  at  the  time,  in  the  actual  or  legal  possession  of  the 
owner.  Jiwrili. 

2.  The  thing  embezzled.  Johnson. 

PM-BEZ'ZL^R,  n.    One  who  embezzles.       Todd. 

PM-UIBE',  V.  a.    See  Imbibe.  Todd. 

pM-nlL'LOW,  r.  n.  To  heave  as  the  waves  of 
the  sea  ;  to  swell.  Lisle. 

pM-BlT'TfR,  V.  a.    To  imbitter,  Coleridge. 

eM-BlT'TgR-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  imbittering. 
[r.]  Coleridge. 

5.M-BLAZE',  t'.  rt.  [It.  blasonare  ;  Sp.  blasonar ; 
Fr.  blasonner.  —  A.  S.  bleese,  that  w-hich  makes 
a  blaze.] 

1.  To  make  to  glitter  or  shine  by  decorations. 

4  Th'  unsought  diamonds 

Would  so  enUJttze  the  forehead  of  the  deep.       MiUon. 

2.  To  adorn  with  ensigns  armorial;  to  em- 
blazon ;  to  blazon. 

The  imperial  ensign  streaming  to  the  wind. 

With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  eiiMcuc.d.       MiUon, 

3.  To  kindle  ;  to  set  in  a  blaze. 

Sulphur-tipt,  eitihlaze  an  ale-house  fire.  I'ope. 

p.M-BLA'ZON  (?m-bla'zn),  v.  a.  [/.  EMBLAZONED  ; 
]>p.  EMBLAZONING,  EMBLAZONED.] 

1.  To  adorn  with  ensigns  armorial  ;  to  blazon. 

2.  To  set  out  in  glaring  colors  or  in  pompous 
style  ;  to  set  forth  conspicuously  ;  to  display. 

We  And  Augustus,  for  some  petty  conquest,  eiMazoned 
by  the  poets  to  the  highest  pitcli.  UakewUL 

5M-BLA'ZON-pR  (?in-bla'zn-?r),  n.     1.  One  who 

emblazons  ;  a  blazoner  ;  a  herald.         Johnson. 

2.  One  who  sets  forth  or  publishes  any  thing 

in  pompous  style.     "  I  step  again  to  this  enib/a- 

zoner  of  his  title-page."  Milton. 

PM-nLA'ZON-tNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  em- 
blazons or  adorns  with  ensigns  armorial. 

?M-BLA'Z0N-ME.\T,  n.  The  act  of  emblazon- 
ing ;  emblazonry,     [u.]  Ed.  Rev. 

(:M-BLA'Z0.\-RY  (?in-bla'zn-r?),  n.  1.  The  act 
or  the  art  of  emblazoning ;  blazonry. 

2.  Pictures  on  shields  ;  heraldic  ornaments. 

With  bright  emblnzoiwi)  and  horrent  arms.  MiUon. 

£m'BL(:M,  n.  [Gr.  ttiiilr„ia,  that  which  is  put  in 
or  on  ;  ifipaXXu),  to  put  in  ;  L.  ^f  It.  emblema  ;  Fr. 
emftime.] 

1.  Inlaid  work  ;  inlay  ;  enamel. 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay, 

Broidervd  the  ground,  more  colored  than  with  stone 

Of  costliest  e)Mem.  Mdttm. 

2.  A  real  or  a  painted  object  representing  one 
thing  to  the  eve  and  another  to  the  understand- 
ing ;  an  allusive  figure  ;  symbol ;  type  ;  device. 

8he  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen. 
The  nxl.  and  birifof  peace,  and  all  such  emttemt.    Shot. 
Syn.  — See  Device,  Figure. 
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£m'BI.C;M,  v.  a.  To  represent  in  an  alluKive 
manner ;  to  emblematize,     [it.]  Feltham. 

EM-BI.KM'A-T.^,  n. pi.  [L. ;  Or.  i^DXTtnurn.]  (An- 
cient Art.)  Decorative  figures  upon  golden,  sil- 
ver, or  cojjper  vessels,  which  could  be  taken  off 
at  pleasure.  Fairhult. 

£.M-BLeM-AT'|C,  )  a.     m.  *  Sp.  emhUmi 

6M-BL(;M-AT'1-CAL,  )  co;  Vx.emblnuUifiiw.^ 

1.  Representative  ;  significant ;  figurative  ; 
allusive  ;  as,  "  A  lamb  is  emblematic  of  inno- 
cence "  ;  "  Emblrmaticnl  tvpes."         (iiinrdian. 

2.  Represented  by  emblems.  "  Emblematic 
worship."  Prior. 

fiM-BLgM-AT'l-CAL-LY,  nd.  In  the  manner  of 
emblems ;  by  means  of  emblems.  Sici/t. 

fiM-BLgM-AT'l-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
emblematical.  Scott. 

5M-BLfiM'A-TlST,  n.  A  writer  or  an  inventor  of 
emblems.  "  Emblematists aiidheTalda."  Broiciic. 

?M-nL£M'A-TiZE,  v.a.  To  represent  by  an  em- 
blem, symbol,  or  type.  "  His  blue  robe  to  em- 
blematize the  air."  More. 

EM'BLp-MfiNTS,  n.  pi.  [Low  L.  eniblado  ;  Fr. 
emblaver,  to  sow  with  corn  ;  A/e,  corn.]  (Law.) 
Produce  or  fruits  of  lands  sown  or  planted  ;  — 
so  called  when  it  becomes  a  question  whether  a 
tenant's  executors  or  the  landlord  shall  have 
them. 

The  doctriic  of  em'ilementi  extends  not  only  to  com  sown, 
but  to  rcots  planted,  or  other  annual  artificial  pro<luct. 

Jilackftone. 

EM'BLp.M-fZE,  I',  a.  To  represent  by  emblems; 
to  emblematize,     [u.]  Smart. 

fiM'BLpM-lZ-JNG,  7?.  The  act  of  one  who  em- 
blemizes  ;  a  making  of  emblems.  Cotgrave. 

5M-Bl66m',  v.  a.  To  cover  with  bloom,  or  as 
with  bloom  ;  to  decorate  ;  to  enliven.      Savage. 

?sr-BL6s'SQM,  r.  a.  To  cover  with  bloom  or 
blossom.  Cunningliam. 

p.M-BOD'l-pR,  n.    One  who  embodies.    Percival. 

(:.M-B6d'i-MENT,  n.   Act  of  embodying.  Ed.  Rev. 

?M-BOD'Y,  V.  a.  \i.  EMBODIED  ;  pp.  EMBODY- 
ING, EMBODIED.] 

1.  To  invest  with  a  body  ;  to  put  into  a  mate- 
rial shape  ;  to  imbody.  "  The  Platonic  hypoth- 
esis that  spirits  are  embodied."  Glanville. 

2.  To  draw  together  into  one  company  or  mass ; 
to  incorporate  ;  as,  "  To  embody  soldiers." 

5M-B6GU'|NG  (em-bOg'jng), n.  [Fr.embmtchure.'] 
The  mouth  of  a  river;  the  place  where  a  river 
empties  itself  into  the  sea.     [u.]  Florio. 

5M-BOL'DE.\  (em-bsrdn),  r.  a.   [t.  EMBOLDENED  ; 

pp.    EMBOLDENING,  EMBOLDENED.]   To  make 

bold  ;  to  give  courage  to  ;  to  encourage. 
5M-BOLD'E\-5R,  n.  One  who  emboldens.  Baxter. 
£M'BQ-LT§M,    n.       [Gr.    iiiiioXto,,6(\    ifip.mw,    to 

throw  in ;  It.  &  Sp.  embolismo  ;  Fr.  embolismeJ] 

1.  Intercalation  ;  insertion  of  days  or  years 
to  produce  regularity  and  equation  of  time. 
"  Finding  out  embolisms  or  equations."  Holder. 

2.  The  time  inserted  or  intercalated.  Johnson. 

3.  (Med.)  The  obstruction  of  a  vein  or  artery 
by  a  clot  of  coagulated  blood.  Thomas. 

fiM-BO-Ll§'MAL,  a.     Embolismic.  Smart. 

TB.M-BQ-LI§-mAT'|-C.AlL,  a.    Embolismic.      Scott. 

£M-BQ-Ll!f'MIC,         }a.     [Jt.  embolismico ;   Tr. 

fiM-BO-Ll9'MI-CAL,  '  emboli smi que. '\  Relatingto 

embolism,  or  intercalation;  intercalary.  Brande. 

e.M'BQ-LC'S,  n. ;  pi.  £m'bp-lT.  [L.  ;  Gr.  ?^/?e;,o«  ; 
llnhiV.u),  to  put  in.]  Any  thing  inserted  and  act- 
ing in  another,  as  a  wedge  or  the  piston  of  a 
pump  or  a  steam-engine.  Arbuthnot. 

EMBOJVPOIJ^T  (UnR'Mnp-pwftnB'),  n.  [Fr.]  A 
state  of  health  accompanied  with  cor])ulenoe  ; 
good  plight  of  body  ;  plumpness.      Warbwton. 

eM-BOR'I)?:R,  r.  a.  [Old  Fr.  embordurer.']  To 
adorn  with  a  border.  —  See  Imbordek.      Todd. 

?M-b6'§OM,  v.  a.    See  Imrosom.  Sidney. 

(:m-b6ss',  r.  a.  [t.  embosrbd  ;  pp.  embossing, 
embossed.] 


EMBRACE 

1.  f  Fr.  boue,  a  protuberance]  To  form  witU 
protuocrancrs  ;  to  cover  with  lum(>s. 

Ulutches  anil  blalni  must  all  hl«  llrth  embtm.  MiUam. 

2.  To  ornament  with  relief  or  rwtn|{  work ; 
as,  *•  To  rmbo»$  a  tthii-ld." 

t  5M-B688',  r.  a.  [Fr.  imbo'ter,  to  put  in  a  box ; 
vmhusaer,  to  make  fast.] 

1.  To  enclose  ;  to  cover.  "  A  knight  in 
mighty  arms  embossed."  Spenser. 

2.  [It.  embpscare  ;  bosco,  a  forest.]  "To  hide 
in  u  thicket ;  to  imbosk. 

Like  that  M-lf-Umittrn  bird 

In  the  Arabian  wood*  ria.j<j—nl,  Millmt. 

3.  [Sp.  embocar,  to  cast  out  at  the  mouth ; 
boea,  a  mouth.]  To  hunt  bard,  so  as  to  cause 
to  loam  at  the  mouth,  as  deer. 

As  a  diiniayed  drcr  in  chaac  vmtbometl.  8pntaef. 

p.M-B688ED'(?iii-b»»t'),/j.  o.   1.  Formed  or  orna- 
mented with  embossments.    "  BrusK-cm- 
bossed  book."  W'arton. 

2.  (Bot.)  Projecting  in  the  centre  like 
the  boss  of  a  shield.  lAmdon. 

5M-B6ss'JNG,  n.  The  art  of  producing  figures 
in  relief  from  a  plane  surface  of  meUl,  bv  means 
of  a  chisel  or  punch.  f'airhoU. 

pM-BAss'Me.NT,  n;     1.  The  act  of  embossing. 

2.  A  protuberance  ;  any  thing  standing  out 

from  the  rest,  as  in  relief  or  raised  work  ;  jut ; 

eminence.     "  Alleys  without  any  bulwarks  or 

embossments."  Bacon. 

PM-BOT'TLE,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  embotteler.  Cot- 
grave.]  To  include  in  bottles ;  to  bottle.  PhiUipa. 

EMBOUCHURE  (&ng-b6-sh<tr'),  n.  [Fr.  bouche, 
mouth.] 

1.  The  mouth  of  a  river.  IVraxalL 

2.  (Mtis.)  The  aperture  or  mouth-hole  of  a 
musical  instrument.  Brande. 


e. 


?M-BO<y.\D',  V.  a.    See  Imboi-nd. 


Shak. 


e.M-BOVV  (?in-b«'),  r.  o.  To  bend  like  a  bow;  to 
arch.     "  Embptced  like  the  moon."         Spenser. 

5M-B6VVED',p.  a.  (Her.)  Bent  or  bowed.  Ogilvie. 

5.M-BOVV'5L,  r.  a.  [f.  EMKOWELLED  ;  fip.  EM- 
UOWELLINO,  EMJIOWELLED.] 

1.  To  take  out  the  bowels  of;  to  deprive  of  en- 
trails ;  to  disembowel ;  to  eviscerate.  Shak. 

2.  "To  bury  or  enclose  in  another  substance. 
"  Embotcelled  in  the  earth."  Spenser. 

C;M-B6vV'f:L-Lf:R,  n.  One  who  embowels;  one 
who  removes  the  entrails.  Greetthill. 

5M-BoW'(;L-.MEi\T,  n.  The  act  of  embowelling ; 
evisceration.  Lamb. 

5M-BO\V'pR,  r.  a.  [l.  EMBOWERED;  pp.  EMBOW- 
ERING, EMBOWERED.]  To  placc  or  lodge  in  a 
bower  ;  to  shelter ;  to  cover.  Thomson. 

?M-BOVV'gR,  r.  n.  To  lodge  or  dwell  in  a  bower ; 
to  bower.  Spenser. 

t  5.M-b6\VL',  r.  a.  To  form  into  a  bowl;  to  give 
a  globular  form  to.  Sidney. 

5.M-BO,X',  r.  a.    See  Imrox.  Todd. 

^M-BRAcE',  r.  a.  [It.  abbracciare',  Sp.  embra- 
zar ;  Fr.  embrasser ;  brtis,  the  arm.]  [i.  em- 
braced ;    pp.  EMBRACING,  EMBRACED.] 

1.  To  hold  or  press  fondly  in  the  anus;  to 
encircle  with  the  arms  ;  to  hug ;  to  clasp. 

Esau  ran  and  rmhraced  Jacob.  Om.  xzxiii.  4. 

2.  To  seize  ardently;  to  lay  hold  on  ;  to  wel- 
come :  as,  "  To  embrare  an  opportunity." 

3.  To  take  in ;  to  comprehend ;  to  include ; 
to  contain  ;  to  comprise.  "  Natural  philosophy 
embraces  many  sciences."  Johnson. 

4.  To  enclose  ;  to  encompass;  to  encircle. 

I,ow  at  his  feet  a  spacious  plain  in  plao-d. 

Bi'tween  the  mountain  ana  the  stnani  tmhracrd.  Drntxum. 

5.  To  admit ;  to  receive  ;  to  accept. 

Wliat  cannot  be  eachewed  most  be  rmbranH.         Shmk. 

6.  (Late.)  To  attempt  to  influence  corruptly, 
as  a  jury,  by  promises,  entreaties,  money,  en- 
tertainments, and  the  like.  Blackstome. 

Syn.— See  Comprehend. 
PM-BR.^CE',  r.  n.     To  join  in  an  embrace. 

I.rt  inr  embmce  with  old  Vincrntio.  Stat. 

$.M-BR.\CE',  n.  The  act  of  embracing ;  fund 
pressure  in  the  arms;  a  hug.  "Accept  this 
nearty  embrace."  ShaM. 
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pM  BRACED',  p.  a.     {Her.)    Braced  together  ; 

tied  or  bound.  Ogiloie. 

pM-BRACE'MgNT,  n.     1.   Act  of   embracing  or 

.   clasping  ;  an  embrace  ;  a  hug.     [r.]  Siiak. 

2.  t  Enclosure  ;  comprehension.    "  Embrace- 
ment  of  bones,  nerves,  and  membranes."  Bacon. 

3.  t  Admission  ;  reception ;  acceptance.  "  Em- 
bracement  of  Christian  religion."  Weever. 

^;M-BRACE'0R,  or  ^M-BRA'SOR,  M-  (Law.)  One 
who  practises  embracery.  Tomlins. 

PiM-BRA'C^R,  n.     One  who  embraces.        Howell. 
giM-BRA'Cf-RY,  n.     (Law.)    An  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt, or  to  influence  by  unlawful  means,  a  court 
■  or  jury.  Blackstone. 

gM-BRA'CING,  p.  a.     {Bot.)  Clasping  a  stem  as 

the  lower  part  of  a  leaf.  Loudon. 

^M-BRA'CING,  n.  An  embrace ;  a  hugging. J52«r<OM. 

t  ^M-BRAID',  v.  a.    To  upbraid.       Sir  T.  Elyot. 

PM-BRANCH'M^NT,  n.  The  act  or  the  process 
of  forming  a  branch.  Haslam. 

PM-BRAN'GLE,  I',  a.    See  Imbkangle.  Berkeley. 

EMBRASURE  (em-brsi-zhur'  or  e-n-hra'zhur)  [ein- 
bra'zhur,  IF.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  ein-l>r?-zlior',  S.  K. ;  eni- 
brsi-zur',  P.  Sm.  Wb.],  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  {Fort.)  An  opening  made  in  a  wall  or  par- 
.   apet  of  a  fortified  place  or  a  breastwork  of  a  bat- 
tery through  which  guns  are  fired.  Brande. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  enlargement  of  a  window  or 
a  door  on  the  inside.  Gwilt. 

\  5M-BRA VE',  V.  a.    1.  To  decorate ;  to  embellish ; 

,    to  deck  ;  to  grace ;  to  adorn.  Spenser, 

2.  To  fill  with  courage.  Beaumont. 

gM-BRIGHT' (em-brlt'),  V.  a.  To  make  bright; 
to  brighten,     [r.]  Cunninyham. 

EM-BRO-CA'd6,  n.  A  pass  in  fencing.  Halliwell. 

EM'BRO-CATE,  v.  a.  [Gr.  infipix^  ;  It.  embroc- 
care  ;'  Sp.  embrocar.]  [i.  emhrocated  ;  pp. 
EMBROCATING,  EMBROCATED.]  To  moisten  and 
rub,  as  a  diseased  part,  with  a  liquid  substance. 

Oil  of  roses  and  vinegar  to  embrocate  her  arm.      WuKman. 

EM-BRO-CA'TION,  n.  [It.  embroccazione ;  Sp. 
embrocacion ;  Fr.  embrocation.l 

1.  The  act  of  embrocating. 

2.  {Med.)  A  lotion;  a  fluid  application  to  any 
part  of  the  body.  Wisemati. 

5M-BROlD'5R,  V.  a.    [Fr.  broder;  Sp.  bordar."] 

[i.  EMBROIDERED  ;  ])p.  EMBROIDERING,  EM- 
BROIDERED.] To  decorate  with  embroidery  or 
figured  work ;  to  border  with  ornaments ;  to  di- 
versify with  needle-work.  "  A  rich,  embroidered 
canopy."  Shak. 

^M-BRdlD'gRED  (em-brbtd'erd), /(.  a.  Ornament- 
ed with  figure-work. 

Emhroklered  purple  clothes  the  golden  beds.  Pope. 

5M-BROID'5R-5R,  n.     One  who  embroiders. 

5M-BRoId'5R-Y,  n.     [Fr.  broderie.] 

1.  The  art  of  working  figures  on  cloth  with  a 
needle  and  thread ;  needle-work  of  gold,  silver, 
or  silk,  upon  stuffs,  muslin,  &c. ;  variegated  nee- 
dle-work. "  With  gay  embroidery  dressed."  Pope. 

2.  Variegation  or  diversity  of  colors.  "  The 
natural  embroidery  of  the  meadows."  Spectator. 

gM-BROIL',  V.  a.  [It.  imbrogliare;  Fr.  embrouiller.'] 

\i.  EMBROILED  ;  pp.  EMBROILING,  EMBROILED.] 

1.  To  disturb  ;  to  confuse  ;  to  distract ;  to  in- 
volve in  trouble  by  discord. 

I  had  no  design  to  embreil  my  kingdom  in  a  civil  war. 

King  Charles. 

2.  To  perplex  ;  to  entangle. 

The  Christian  antiquities  at  Rome  are  embroiled  with  fable 
and  legend.  Ai/rlinon. 

PM-BROIL',  n.  Embroilment,  [r.]     Shaftesbury. 

f  iM-BROIL'MgNT,  n.  [Fr.  embrouillement.]  The 
act  of  embroiling ;  confusion  ;  disturbance. 

He  was  not  apprehensive  of  a  new  embroilment.      Burnet. 

p.VI-BRONZE',  or  gM-BRONZE',  V.  a.  To  cover 
with  bronze.  —  See  Bronze.  Francis. 

g.M-BROTH'^L,  V.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  brothel. 
"  Worse  than  embrothelled  strumpet."    Donne. 

p.M-BROV^N',  V.  a.    See  Imbrown.  Fenton. 

P.M-BROe',  v.  a.    See  Imbrue.  Dryden. 


^M-BKtTE' ,  V.  a.  To  render  brutish;  to  bruti- 
fy.  —  See  Imbrute.  Cawthorne. 

EM'BRY-O,  n.  ;  pi.  em^bryo?.  [Gr.  eix^pvov ;  L. 
embryon ;  It.  embrione ;  Sp.  embrion ;  Fr.  em- 
bryon.'\ 

1.  {Anat.  &  Zoijl.)  The  child  in  the  womb 
before  it  becomes  a  firtus.  Dunglison. — The 
young  of  an  animal  until  it  is  born.        Agassiz. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  any  thing  yet  unformed. 
"  A  noble  work  in  embryo."  Swift. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  undeveloped  plantlet  in  a  seed. 

Gray. 

EM'BRY-O,  a.  Relating  to  an  embryo ;  unfin- 
ished"; embryotic.     "  Our  embryo  state." 

fiM-BRY-OG'O-NY,  n.  [Gr.  iftjipvov,  a  foetus,  and 
yovi'i,  that  whicli  begets.]  {Anat.)  The  forma- 
tion of  embryos.  Broussais. 

fiM-BRY-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  efippvov,  a  foetus, 
and  yp6ipiD,  to  describe.]  {Anat.)  The  descrip- 
tion of  embryos.  Dunglison. 

EM-BRY-6l'0-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  i^i0ovov,  a  foetus,  and 
/.dyoi,'  discourse' ;  It.  entbrioiogia  ;  Fr.  embryo- 
logie.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  mode 
in  which  animals  originate  and  are  developed. 

Agassiz. 

EM'BRY-ON,  n.    Same  as  Embryo,    [r.]   Milton. 
EM'BRY-ON,  a.  Unfinished;  embryonic.  Browne. 

EM'BRY-O-NATE,      )  a.     (fioi!.)  Formed  like  an 
EM'BRY-0-NAT-5D,  )  embryo  ;    relating    to    an 
embryo*;  embryonic.  Locke. 

EM-BRY-ON'JC,  a.    Relating  to,  or  like,  an  em- 
bryo ;'  embryotic.  Coleridge. 
Embryonic  sack,  (Bot.)  an  integument  in  tlie  ovule, 
within  which  the  e.ubryo  is  developed.  Hcnslow. 

EM-BRY-6t'IC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
an  embryo  ;  embryonic.  P.  Cyc. 

EM-BRY-6T'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  (jxPovoToixia  ;  enl3pvov, 
a  foetus,  and  tIijvio,  to  cut ;  It.  embriotomia ; 
Fr.  embryoto?nie.]  {Med.)  The  operation  of 
cutting  the  foetus  out  of  the  womb.        Brande. 

EM'BRY-OUS,  a.    Embryonic.  Craig. 

t^IM-BURSE',  V.  a.     \Vr.  embourser.'\    To  stock 

with  money  ;  to  imburse.  Todd. 

5M-BUSH',  V.  a.  To  conceal  in  bushes  or  in  a 
wood  ;  to  ambush,     [r.]  Shelton. 

t?M-BU§'Y  (em-biz'ze),  v.a.  To  employ.  SkeUon. 

t  EME,  n.    Uncle.  —  See  E ame. 

5-MEN'A-g6gUE  (e-men'si-gSg),  n.     See  Emmen- 

AGOGUE. 

5-MEND',  V.  a.  [L.  emendo  ;  e,  out  of,  and  menda,  a 

fault ;  It.  emendare ;  Sp.  emendar ;  Fr.  emender.'] 

To  free  from  fault  or  blemish ;  to  make  better ; 

to  mend ;  to  correct ;  to  amend,    [r.]  FeUham. 

Syn.  — See  Amend. 

5-MEND'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  emendabilis  ;  It.  emenda- 
bile ;  Sp.  emendable.]  Amendable,  [r.]  Bailey. 

]g;-MEND'AL§,  n.  pi.  Balance  of  money  to  meet 
losses  or  other  emergencies ;  —  a  word  used  in 
the  accounts  of  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
London.  Ogilvie. 

t  5-MEND'ATE-LY,  a.  Free  from  fault ;  without 
fault ;  correct.    "  Taverner. 

EM-pN  DA'TION,  n.  [L.  emendatio ;  It.  emenda-' 
zione."]  The'act  of  amending;  change  for  the 
better ;  correction  of  errors ;  improvement ;  as, 
"  Emendations  in  an  edition  of  a  book." 

EM'^N-DA-TOR,  M.  [L.]  One  who  makes  emen- 
dations ;  a  corrector  ;  an  improver.  "  The  Ro- 
man emendators  of  Gratian."  Bp.  Cosin. 

?-MEND'A-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  emendatorius.]  Caus- 
ing emendation";  correcting.  Dr.  Warton. 

t  p-MEND'I-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  emendico,  emendi- 
ratus  ;  mendicus,  a  beggar.]  To  beg.  Cockeram. 

EM'PR-ALD,  M.  [Gr.  (rfi>ipny^os ;  L.  smaragdus; 
It.  emeraldo  ;    Sp.  esmeralda ;  Fr.  emeraude.l 

1.  {Min.)  A  very  hard,  crystallized,  precious 
stone,  of  a  green  color  ;  —  used  in  jewellery. 

Emerolrl  and  beryl  are  varieties  of  the  same  species,  the 
former  including  the  rich  green  transparent  siiecimens  which 
owe  their  color  to  oxide  of  chrome,  the  latter  those  of  other 
colors.  Dana. 


2.  A  printing  type  of  a  size  between  minion 
and  nonpareil.  Simmonds. 

3.  {Her.)  The  green  tincture  in  coat  armor; 
vert.  Crabb. 

EM'gR-ALD-GREEN',  71.  {Paint.)  A  pigment  of 
a  brilliant  light-green  color,  prepared  from  the 
arseniate  of  copper,  known  in  connuerce  as 
Scheele's  green.  Fair  holt. 

jp-MER^E',  V.  n.  [L.  emergo ;  e,  priv.,  and  mer' 
go,   to  plunge ;    It.  emergere.']     \i.  emerged  ; 

Jjp.  EMERGING,  EMERGED.] 

1.  To  rise  out  of  a  fluid  or  other  covering. 

The  mountains  emerged  when  the  waters  retired.    Burnet, 

2.  To  come  forth  ;  to  emanate  ;  to  issue. 

The  rays  emerge  out  of  the  surface  of  the  prism.    Newton. 

3.  To  rise  into  view  ;  to  become  visible. 


Then  from  ancient  gloom  emerged 
A  rising  world. 


Thomson. 


JCE,  ;„. 

jp-MER'^?N-CY,  )  genc'ia.] 

1.  The  act  of  emerging;  emanation.  Browne. 

2.  A   sudden   occasion  ;    unexpected  occur- 
rence ;  unforeseen  casualty. 

Most  of  our  rarities  have  been  found  out  by  casual  emer- 
gency. Glaiiville. 

3.  Pressing  necessity  ;  urgency ;  exigency. 

In  any  case  of  emergency  he  would  employ  the  whole 
wealth  of  his  empire.  Addison. 

Syn.—  See  Exigency. 

^-M  ER'pgNT,  a.  [L.  emergo,  emergens,  to  emerge ; 
It.  §  Sp.  emergente  ;  Fr.  emergent.'] 

1."  Rising  out  of  water,  or  something  that  cov- 
ers, like  a  fluid  ;  emerging. 

Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent.  Milton. 

2.  Growing  out  of ;  issuing  from.  "  A  necessi- 
ty ewieroeM^  from  the  things  themselves."  South. 

3.  Rising  into  view,  notice,  or  honor. 

The  man  that  is  once  hated  is  not  easily  emergent.  B.Jonson. 

4.  Sudden;   unexpected;    casual.      "Emer- 
gent occasion."  Clarendon. 

P-MER'Qf^lNT-LY,  ad.    By  emerging.  Clarke. 

jp-MER'(iJ5NT-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  emergent.  Scott. 

5-MER'9?NT-YEAR,  n.  {Chron.)  The  year  or 
epoch  from  which  any  computation  of  time  is 
made.  Maunder-. 

EM'p-RlL,  n.     1.  A  very  hard  stone  ;  a  glazier's 

diamond  to  cut  glass.  Clarke. 

2.  Emery.  —  See  Emery.  Drayton. 

5-MER'|-T^;d,  a.  [L.  emeritus  ;  Fr.  emtritp.'j  Al- 
lowed to  have  done  sufficient  public  service.  — 
See  Emeritus.  Evelyn. 

E-MER  '  1-  TI,  n.  pi.     [L.] 
applied  to  soldiers  anc 

ries  of  ancient  Rome,  who  had  honorably  re- 
tired from  their  country's  service.  Brande. 

E-MER 'I-TtjS,  a.  [L.]  An  epithet  applied  to 
one  who  is  honorably  discharged  from  perform- 
ing further  public  duty  in  a  university  or  col- 
lege ;  as,  "  A  professor  ewm^Mi."  Cmhh. 

EM'eR-6D§,    }  n.    pi. 
EM'gR-OID§,  )    RHOIDS. 

jp-MER'SION   (e-mer'shun),  M.     [L.   eviersus  \ 
emersione  ;  Sp.  emersion ;  Fr.  tmersio7i.'] 

1.  The  act  of  emerging  or  rising  out  of  any 
thing ;  —  opposed  to  immersion.  Barrow. 

2.  {Astron.)   A   reappearance  of  a  heavenly 
body  after  undergoing  an  eclipse.  Hind. 

EM'5-RY,  n.  {Min.)  A  hard  amorphous  mineral; 
a  variety  of  corundum  or  sapphire,  employed 
bv  lapidaries  in  cutting  gems,  and  used  for  pol- 
ishing steel,  marble,  &c.  ;  —  so  called  from  Cape 
Emm-i,  in  the  Island  of  Naxos,  whence  the  best 
variety  is  obtained.  Brande. 

EM'E-SIS,n.  [Gr.  £/^f<Tij ;  fV/w,  to  vomit.]  {Med.) 
A  vomiting.  Dunglison. 

5-MET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  eiAfriKSs;  t/z/w,  to  vomit ;  It.  _4r 
Sp.  emetico  ;  Fr.  emetique.]  Producing  emesis 
or  vomiting  ;  causing  to  vomit.  "  Herbs,  some 
purgative,  some  emetic."  Hale. 

5-MET'JC,  n.   {Med.)  A  medicine  which  produces 
vomiting.  "  Caustics,  emetics,  &c."  Dr.  Warton. 
Emetic  tartar,  or  Tartar  emetic,  (Chem.)  a  triple  salt, 
composed  of  antimony,  pwiassa,  and  tartaric  acid. 


J.]    {Roman  Ant.)  A  terra 
id  other  public  functiona- 


Crabb. 


Piles.  —  See    Hemor- 
Deut.  xxviii.  27. 

It. 


A,  E,  i,  6,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  |,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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(;-M6t'1-CAL,  o.    Same  as  Emktic.        Johnson. 

5-M6T'I-CAL-Ly,  ad.    So  as  to  provoke  to  vomit. 

£M'P-T!NE,  «.  (Chem.)  A  very  powerful  emetic 
Hubstancc,  white,  pulverulent  and  bitter,  ob- 
tained from  ipecacuanha.  Brande. 

£M'5-T0-CA-TnAK'Tir,  a.  {Med.)  Noting  nied- 
icines  which  produce  vomiting  and  purging  at 
the  same  time.  Craig. 

fiM-g-TOI/O-^Y,  n.  rOr.  titiroi,  vomiting,  and 
idyof,  a  discourse.]  {Med.)  A  treatise  on  vomit 


{'   I  n.{Zo«;.)  A  large  bird 
V,  )  that   cannot  fly,  be- 


Dungliaoti. 


ing  and  emetics. 

E'MEU 

E'MEW 
longing  to  the  family  Struthio- 
nidcB,  or  ostriches;  the  Aus- 
tralian cassowary  ;  Dromaiits 
Norte  IloUandi(B  ;  —  written 
also  emu.       Van  Der  Hoeven. 

EMF.UTE  (a-niut'),  w.  [Fr.]  An 
uproar  ;  a  riot ;  a  popular  out- 
break or  disturbance,  iiurenne.  

fiM'l-CAiNT,  a.  [L.  emico,  emicnns,  to  spring 
forth.]  Beaming  forth;  sparkling;  flying  off. 
[ii.]  Blackmore. 

6M-1-CA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  emicatio.']  Act  of  spark- 
ling; a  flying  off  in  particles  ;  scintillation. 

Iron  in  aqua  furtia  will  fall  into  ebullition  witli  noise  and 
emicaliou.  Si-oume. 

5-Mtc'TION,  n.  [L.  mingo,  micttii,  to  void  urine.] 
Discharge  of  urine ;  that  which  is  discharged 
by  the  urinary  passages  ;  urine.  Harvey. 

fiM'l-GRAiVT,  a.  \lt.  emigrante ;  ¥r.  emigrant.] 
Moving  from  one  place  to  another.  Burke. 

fiM'l-GRANT,  n.    One  who  emigrates.      Warton. 

feM'l-GRATE,  V.  n.  [L.  emigre,  emigratus;  e, 
from,  and  migro,  to  remove ;  It.  emigrare  ;  Sp. 
emigrar ;  Fr.  emigrer.]  [i.  emigratf.d  ;  pp. 
EMIGKATINO,  KMIGUATED.]  To  pass  from  one's 
country  in  order  to  reside  in  another  ;  to  change 
residence.  Burke. 

tfiM'l-GRATE,  a.   "Wandering;  roving.    Garjton. 

fiM-I-GRA'TrON,  n.  [L.  emigratio;  It.  emigra- 
zione ;  Sp.  emigracion ;  Fr.  emigration.']  The 
act  of  emigrating ;  a  removal  from  one  country 
to  another.  "  I  hear  that  there  are  considerable 
emigrations  from  France."  Burke. 

6M-1-GRA'TI01V-IsT,  n.  An  advocate  for  emi- 
gration. For.  Qu.  Rev. 

£m'!-GRA-TOR,  n.  An  emigrant,  [r.]  Gent.  Mag. 

fiM'(-NENCE,  n.  [L.  eminentia ;  It.  eminenza ; 
Sp.  eminencia  ;  Fr.  (Eminence.] 

1.  Something  protuberant  or  prominent;  a 
part  rising  above  the  rest ;  projection  ;  promi- 
nence. 

They  must  be  smooth,  almost  imijcrceptible  to  the  touch, 
uid  without  either  eminence  or  covities.  Dri/tlen. 

2.  Elevated  ground ;  elevation  ;  hill ;  as,  "  A 
house  placed  on  an  eminence." 

3.  Summit ;  highest  point ;  the  top ;  height ; 
"  Every  vertex  or  eminence."  Mag. 

4.  A  conspicuous  place  or  position. 

A  person  whose  merit  places  him  on  an  eminence.     Addison. 

6.  Exaltation  ;  celebrity ;  fame  ;  distinction  ; 
as,  "  He  is  a  man  of  great  eminence." 

6.  Supreme  or  high  degree. 

Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body  cnjoyest. 

And  pure  tliou  wert  created,  we  ci^oy 

In  eminence.  Milton. 

7.  A  title  given  to  cardinals  and  others. 

His  eminence  was  indeed  very  fond  of  his  poet.  Hurd. 

fiM'(-N&N-CY,  n.  Same  as  Eminence.  Tillotson. 

fiM't-NfiNT,  a.  [L.  emineo,  eminens,  to  project 
out ;  —  It.  (Sf  Sp.  eminente ;  Fr.  Eminent.] 

1.  Standing  forth  above  the  rest ;  high  ;  lofty. 

He,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tower.  Milton. 

2.  Conspicuous;  remarkable  ;  distinguished ; 
celebrated;  prominent;  illustrious;  exalted; 
famous ;  as,  "  An  eminent  scholar  or  poet." 

Eminent  domain,  see  DOMAIN. 
Syn.  — See  Famous. 

fi.M-l-N£N'TIAL,  a.    (Algebra.)  Noting  an  artifi- 


cial kind  of  eouation,  which  involves  in  itself 
several  particular  equations.  Francis. 

fiM'l-NfcNT-LV,  «rf.  Conspicuously;  in  a  high 
degree.     "  Eminently  useful."  Swift. 

t  'MIR,  or  E-MF.KR',  n.  [Arabic,  chief  or  lord.] 
A  title  of  dignity  .imong  the  Turks,  originally 
given  to  the  caliphs,  now,  by  prescriptive  usage, 
to  those  who  are  considerea  as  descended  from 
Mahomet  by  his  son-in-law  Ali  and  daughter  Fa- 
tima :  —  a  title,  when  joined  to  another  word 
expressive  of  a  particular  office,  given  to  viziers, 
pachas,  &c.  Brande. 

E  'MIR-A  'LEM,  ti.  A  general  of  the  Turks,  or  the 
keeper  of  all  their  colors.  Crabb, 

EM-IS-sA  'RI-  OJH,  n.     [L.,  an  outlet.]     A  sluice  ; 

a  floodgate.  Weak. 

£m'JS-SA-RY,  n.  [h.  emissarius ;  emitto,  emissm, 

to  sencl  forth  ;  e,  forth,  and  mitto,  to  send  ;  It. 

emissario  ;  Sp.  emisario  ;  Fr.  tmissaire.] 

1.  One  sent  out  on  a  mission  or  some  busi- 
ness ;  —  particularly  a  private  messenger  or 
agent ;  a  messenger  ;  a  spv.  "  Clifford,  an 
emissary  and  spy  of  the  king  s."  Bacim. 

2.  pi.  {Anat.)  Vessels  through  which  the  ex- 
cretions take  place.  Arbuthnot. 

Syn.  —  Emissary  and  spy  are  terms  applied  to  per- 
sons sent  out  by  a  governinciit  to  an  enemy's  coun- 
try for  hostile  purposes.  An  emissary,  whose  office 
is  the  less  dishonorable  of  the  two,  acts  ojieiily,  and 
endeavors  to  influence  llie  councils  of  the  enemy,  to 
sow  seeds  of  dissen^<ion,  &c.  A  spy  is  r<mcealed,  and 
endeavors  to  get  information  that  may  be  useful  to 
his  employers. 

EM'IS-SA-RV, a.  Looking  about ;  prying.  "Your 
emissary  eye."    [h.]  B.  Jonson. 

5-MIs'SIO.\  (?-mtsh'un),  «.  [L.  emissio ;  It.  emis- 
sio7ie  ;  Sp.  emision  ;  Fr.  emission.] 

1.  The  act  of  emitting,  or  the  process  of  send- 
ing out ;  as,  "  The  emission  of  light  or  heat." 

2.  {Finance.)  The  issuing  or  putting  into  cir- 
culation of  bills  or  notes  :  —  the  number  or  quan- 
tity of  such  bills  or  notes  issued  at  one  time ; 
as,  "  The  first  or  second  emission  of  notes." 

t  EM-|S-Sl"TIOVS  (em-js-sTsh'us),  a.  Examining  ; 
prying.     "  Those  emissitious  eyes."      Bp.  Hall. 

5-MIS'S|VE,  a.    Sending  out ;  emitting.    Brooke. 

EM'IS-SO-RV,  a.  {P/iys.)  Noting  ducts,  espe- 
cially certain  veins,  which  convey  fluids  out  of 
the  body.  Buchanan. 

5-mIt',  v.  a.  [L.  emitto  ;  c,  forth,  and  mitto,  to 
send ;  It.  emetterc ;  Sp.  emitir ;  Fr.  emettre.]    [i. 

EMITTED  ;  pp.  EMITTING,  EMITTED.] 

1.  To  send  forth  ;  to  throw  out ;  to  vent. 

While  yon  sun  emits  his  rays  divine.  Mickle. 

2.  To  lot  fly  ;  to  discharge  ;  to  dart,     [r.] 

Lest,  wrathful,  the  far-shooting  god  emit 

His  fatal  arrows.  Prior. 

3.  To  issue,  as  an  order,     [ii.] 

That  a  citation  be  valid,  it  ought  to  be  emitted  by  the 
judge's  authority.  Ai/liffe. 

4.  To  put  into  circulation  ;  to  issue  for  circu- 
lation ;  as,  "  To  emit  bills  or  notes." 

P-mIT'T^NT,  a.    Sending  out ;  emitting.    Boyle. 

t  pM-M.^N'TgL,  v.  a.  To  cover,  as  with  a  man- 
tle ;  to  protect.  Holland. 

1 5M-MAR'BLE,  V.  a.  To  make  like  marble  :  — to 
make  cold. 

Thou  dost  emmarble  the  proud  heart  of  her.        Spenser. 

pM-MftN'A-G(5GUE  (-gog),  n.  [Or.  (itiifivta,  the 
menses,  and  aym,  to  lead.]  {Med.)  Medicine  to 
promote  menstrual  discharges.  Lhtnglison. 

£M-MpN-6L'0-(?y,  n.  [Gr.  litiAfivta,  the  menses, 
and  AiJyof,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  menstru- 
ation. Dunglison. 

fiM'MgT,  n.  [A.  S.  {fmrt,  temette ;  Ger.  ameise.] 
An  ant ;  a  pismire.  —  See  Ant. 

t&-  "  Emmet  and  <mt  are  different  siiellings  of  tlie 
same  word.  The  different  spellings  by  which  tliey 
are  bridged  over  are  emmet,  emet,  emt,  and  ant." 
Trench. 

5M-MEW',  r.  a.    To  confine;  to  coop  up.    Shak. 

t  EM-m6ve',  v.  a.  [h.emoreo;  Fr.  emouroir.] 
To  excite ;  to  move.  Spenser. 

£M-9L-I,6s'C5NCE,  n.  [L.  tnollesco,  mollesrens, 
to  become  soft ;  Fr.  amolissement.]  The  soften- 
ing of  a  metal  in  beginning  to  melt-         Smart. 


5-M0L'L|-Ate  (v-mdl'y?.4i),  v.  a.  [L.  emolUa, 
emoUiattu,  to  soften  ;  mollis,  Hoft ;  It.  amtnol- 
lire.]  [i.  kmoi.i.iatkd  ;  pp.  EMolliatino,  fmoi.  ■ 
LiATKD.]  To  soften  ;  to  make  effeminate.  Smart. 

II  e-MOI.'LIg.NT  (?-m8l'y?Dl)  [9-m»l'y«nl,  S,  W.  J. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ?-m6l'f.«in,  P.],  a.  [L.  emiil- 
lio,  emolliens,  to  make  Hoft ;  It.  ^  Sp.  emollit-ntr : 
Yi.emollietU.]  (.t//>(/.)  .Softening;  making  sup- 
ple ;  as,  "  EmoUiiiit  applications."    Arbuthnot. 

||?-M6L'L.ieNT(?-m6l)?ni),  n.  (Med.)  A  medi- 
cine which  is  supposed  U)  have  the  power  of  re- 
laxing the  living  animal  fibre.  Brande. 

te-MfiL'LI-MfcNT,/!.  IL.emolUmentum.]  A  soft- 
ening ;  an  assuaging.  Cockeram. 

£M-QI^LI"TIQN,  n.  [Low  L.  emoUitio.]  The  act 
of  softening ;  a  softening,     [r.]  Bacon. 

5-.M6L'V-MeNT,  n.  [L.  emolumenfum,  toll  or 
profit  taken  for  grinding ;  molo,  to  grind ;  It.  if 
Sp.  emolumento  ;  Fr.  emolument] 

1.  Profit  from  labor,  or  compensation  for  ser- 
vices ;  pecuniary  gain  ;  profit ;  lucre  ;  pay  ;  as, 
"  The  emoluments  of  an  office." 

The  groas  lucre  and  fat  emolmneuts  of  srrTitade.     RmHx, 

2.  Advantage ;  good  or  gain  in  a  general  sense. 

Nothing  gives  greater  satisfiu-tion  than  the  sense  of  having 
despatched  a  great  deal  of  busmen  to  pu  blic  emottuntHl.  Tatlrr. 

Syn. —  Emolument  is  tlie  reward  of  laltor,  hodily 
or  mental,  as  wages  or  coinpcnsatiun  for  manual 
jalrnr,  or  the  salary  or  perquisites  of  an  nflice.  Prujii 
is  applied  to  gain  accruing  from  somctUing  tliat  lias 
been  laid  out  first ;  as,  "  Tlie  profit  of  trade." 

5-M0L-Ii-M£NT'AL,  a.     Useful;  yielding  profit. 

All  that  is  laudable  and  truly  tmoiumenlaL  Krelgn. 

tP-M6NGST' (?-mung8t'),/>r<7>.  Among.  Spenser. 

P-MO'TION,  n.  [L.  emoreo,  emotus,  to  move  out, 
to  agitate ;  It.  emozione ;  Fr.  rmotion.]  A  move- 
ment of  the  mind  or  of  the  feelings  of  the  soul ; 
mental  excitement ;  agitation  of  the  sensibili- 
ties or  the  passions  ;  perturbation  ;  feeling. 

I  will  appeal  to  any  man  whether  he  Ands  not  the  naturmi 
emotion  uf  the  same  passion  in  himself  which  the  poet  de- 
scribes in  his  feigned  persons.  DrpUen. 

Syn.  —  See  .Agitation. 
f-MO'TlpN,  V.  a.    To  move  ;  to  excite. 

As  the  young  chief  th'  affecting  scene  surveyt. 

How  all  his  form  tlie  emoft'oiiei/ soul  betrays.  Srott 

5-M6'TIQN-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  implying, 
emotion  ;  feeling ;  sentient,  [r.]    For.  Qu.' Her. 

"  Emotional "  is  creeping  into  tmoks.  TVracft. 

5-M6'T1VE,  a.  Attended  by  emotion;  charac- 
terized by  emotion.  Brooke. 

t  5-m6ve',  v.  a.  [L.  emoreo.]  To  move.  Spenser. 

5M-pAiR',  tJ. o.  [Fr.  empirer.]  To  make  worse; 
to  impair.  —  See  Impair.  Spetuer 

5M-PAIS'T|C,  ».  [OT.iitvnitrriK^;  i,iralw,tO  stamp. 
to  emboss.]  M»»ci>m/  Art.)  Inlaid  work  resem 
bling  the  modern  buhl.  FairhoU. 

f;M-PALE',  V.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  palus,  a  stake  ; 
It.  impaLtre ;    Sp.  empalar ;    Fr.  empaler^      [i. 

EMPALKU;  pp.   EMPALING,  EMPALED.] 

1.  To  fence  with  pales  or  stakes;  to  fortify; 
to  impale.  "  The  English  empaled  themselves 
with  their  pikes."  Raleigh. 

2.  To  enclose ;  to  shut  in  ;  to  surroimd. 
Impenetrable,  emiiakd  with  circling  ftrc.  MHUm. 

3.  To  put  to  death  by  fixing  or  spitting  on  a 
stake  standing  upright. 

Then,  with  what  life  remains,  empaied,  and  left 

To  writhe  at  leisure  round  tJie  bloody  stake.      Addimm. 

5M-I'.\LED'  (^ni-pald'),  p.  a.  Fenced  or  fortified 
with  stakes  ;  —  having  undergone  empalement. 

5.M-PALE'M(:NT,  «.     [Fr.  empalement.] 

1.  Act  of  empaling :  —  punishment  by  em- 
paling. 

2.  An  enclosure  by  palisades.  Craig. 

3.  (Her.)  A  conjunction  of  coats  of  arms, 
pale-wise.  Warton. 

4.  (Bot.)  The  calyx  of  a  plant.  MiUer. 

(:.M-PAN'5r^,  n.     Alist  of  jurors;  A^aneX.  CoKelL 

5M-pA.\"5L,  r.  a.  [See  Panel.]  [i.  empan- 
elled ;  pp.  EMPANELLING,  EMPANELLED.^  To 

write  or  enroll,  as  the  names  of  a  iunr,  in  a 
list  or  on  a  piece  of  narchment,  calledf  apitnel; 
to  panel ;  to  impanel.  Burnet. 

$.M-PAN'EL-.m£NT,  n.  The  act  of  empanelling, 
or  enrolling  on  a  list.  Wjfse. 
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5M-pAr  A-dIse,  v.  a.    See  Imparadise.  Donne. 

^;M-PARK',  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  park  ;  to  shut 
in  ;  to  shut  up  ;  to  impound.  Bp.  King. 

p.\l-PAR'LANCE,  n.    See  Imparlance.  Spenser. 

5M-PA§.VI',  n.  [Gr.  iiJTTdaaw,  to  sprinkle.]  {Med.) 
A  powder  for  sprinkling  the  body,  or  any  dis- 
eased part,  to  deprive  it  of  offensive  odor.  Bailey. 

p.VI-PAS'SION  (em-pash'un),  v.  a.  To  warm  with 
passion  or  feeling.  —  See  Impassion.    Spenser. 

p.M-PAST',  V.  a.    See  Impast. 

gM-PEACH',  v.rt.     [Fr.  em/>ecAcr,  to  hinder.]    To 

impeach.  —  See  Impeach.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

pM-PEARL',  V.  a.     To  cover  with  pearls,  or  with 

any  thing  resembling  pearls.  Sidney. 

t  gM-PEI'RAL,  n.    See  Empiric.  Harmar. 

;pM-PEO'PLE  (em-p5'|)l),  v.  a.  To  form  into  a 
people  or  community  ;  to  people,  [r.]   Spenser. 

fiM'PgR-ESS,  n.    See  Empress.  Davies. 

t  ?M-PER'IL,  V.  a.  To  endanger ;  to  peril   Spenser. 

\  pM-PER'|SH,  V.  n.    To  perish.  Spenser. 

£jVI'PgR-QR,  n.  [L.  imperator;  It.  imperadore; 
8p.  emperador ;  Fr.  empercur!]  The  sovereign 
or  ruler  of  an  empire ;  a  monarch  in  title  and 
dignity  superior  to  a  king;  as,  "The  enipei'or 
of  Austria  "  ;  "  The  emperor  of  Russia." 
Syn.  —  See  Monarch. 

feM'PgR-OR-PA'P^R,  n.  The  largest  kind  of 
drawing  paper.  Fairholt. 

fiM'PpR-OR-SHIP,  n.  The  state  or  the  authority 
of  an  emperor.  Faber. 

t  EM'Pp-RY,  n.     [Fr.  empire."]     Empire.       Shak. 

KM-PE'TRUM,  n.  [Gr.  iixiriToov,  a  rock-plant.] 
{Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  crow-berry.  Loudon. 

EM'PHA-Sis,  n.  ;  pi.  fiM'PHA-SE§.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
efiipaaii ;  iiKpaivw,  to  show ;  It.  enj'asi ;  Sp.  en- 
J'asis ;  Fr.  emphase.] 

1.  A  stress  or  force  of  voice  laid  on  a  word  or 
a  clause  in  a  sentence,  in  order  to  enforce  a 
meaning ;  impressive  utterance. 

A  person  who  clearly  comprehends  what  he  says,  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  never  fails  to  place  the  emphasis  on  the 
right  word.  JliUi/. 

2.  Impressiveness  ;  significance  ;  weight. 

These  questions  have  force  and  emphasis,  if  they  be  )iii- 
dcrstood  of  the  antediluvian  earth.  Burnet. 

Syn. —  Emphasis,  accent,  and  stress  a\l  denote  an 
increased  effort  of  voice  ;  accent,  on  a  syllable  of  a 
word  ;  emphasis,  on  an  important  word  in  a  sentence  ; 
stress  ,8  used  both  for  accent  on  a  syllable  and  emphasis 
on  a  word. 

6m'PHA-SIZE,  v.  a.  [t.  EMPHASIZED  ;  pp.  EM- 
PHAsizixo,  EMPHASIZED.]  To  Utter  with  em- 
phasis ;  to  place  emphasis  on  ;  to  make  em- 
phatical.         Coleridge.    Dickens.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

5M-PHAt'IC,  ;  a.     [Gr.   l^LfariKdi.)     Requir- 

g.M-PUAT'J-CAL,  '  ing  emphasis  ;  having  empha- 
sis ;  significant ;  expressive  ;   forcible  ;  strong  ; 
striking.  "  Emphatic  terms."  Arhuthnot.  "  The 
'   expression  is  emphatical."     Hurd. 

PM-PHAt'J-CAL-LV,  ad.  In  an  emphatical  man- 
ner ;  with  emphasis  ;  strongly. 

PM-PHAt'{-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
emphatical.  Scott. 

EM ' PHLY-SiS,  n.  [Gr.  iv,  in,  and  <p?.iats,  an  erup- 
tion.] {\fcd.)  An  eruption  of  vesicular  pimples 
filled  with  an  acrid  fluid.  Dunglison. 

P.M-PHRAC'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  ipippaKriKdi  ;  (n<f>p6aaM,  to 
stop  up.]  {Med.)  Stopping  up  the  pores  of  the 
skin.  Scott. 

KM-PHY-SE  'MA  (Sm-fj-sS'ra?),  n.  [Gr.  liiipiariiia, 
an  indation  ;  tn^vaata,  to  inflate.]  (Med.)  A  col- 
lection of  air  in  the  cellular  membrane,  render- 
ing the  part  tense  and  elastic.  Dunglison. 

feM-PHY-SEM'A-TOUS,  a.  Bloated  ;  puff"ed  up  ; 
swollen ;  inflated.  Sharp. 

EM-PHY-TE[t'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  f^^&rfuirif ;  f^^urrtw, 
to  plant  in  ;  iv,  in,  and  0iiro>',  a  plant.]  (Civil 
Law.)  A  contract  by  which  houses  or  lands  are 
given  forever,  or  for  a  long  term,  on  condition 
of  their  being  improved,  and  a  small  annual 
rent  paid  to  the  grantor.  Brande. 


£M-PHY-TEU'TIC,  a.  (Civil  Law.)  Noting  that 
for  wfiich  rent  is  paid  ;  taken  on  hire.       Craig. 

t  g.M-PIERCE',  V.  a.    To  pierce  into.        Spenser. 

t?M-PIGHT',^.     Fixed.  —  See  Pight.    Spenser. 

EM'PIRE,  n.  [L.  imperiinn;  It.  &  Sp.  itnperio; 
Fr.  enipire.'j 

1.  Imperial  power ;  absolute  authority ;  su- 
preme dominion  ;  sovereignty ;  supremacy. 

Thou  neither  dost  persuade  me  to  seek  wealth 

For  ein/fire's  sake,  nor  etniAre  to  affect 

For  glory's  sake,  by  all  thy  argument.  Milton. 

2.  The  country  or  countries  under  the  juris- 
diction of  an  emperor ;  as,  "  The  empire  of 
France  "  ;  "  The  empire  of  Russia." 

3.  Command;  sway;  control;  rule;  as,  "The 
empire  of  reason,  or  of  truth." 

Syn. —  An  empire  is  either  a  large  country,  or  sev- 
eral distinct  sovereipnties,  governed  by  an  emperor; 
a  kingdom  is  a  country  governed  by  a  king  ;  as,  "  The 
Russian  or  Austrian  empire";  "  Tlie  kingdom  of 
Prussia."  It  is  common  to  say  either,  "  The  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,"  or,  "  The  British  empire."  The 
Roman  dominion  was  originally  a  kingdom,  then  a 
republic,  afterwards  an  empire. 

gM-PIR'JC,  or  EM'PI-RlC  (122)  [em-pir'jk,  Sm.  Ja. 
R. ;  ein'pe-rTk,  .S.  J.  IV b. ;  em'pe-rik  or  em-pTr'jk, 
W.  P.  F.  K.  6'.],  n.  [Gr.  ipTTtifXKdi,  experienced; 
iv,  in,  and  Trripdu,  to  attempt ;  L.  empiricus ; 
It.  ijf  Sp.  empirico  ;  Fr.  empiriqne.] 

1."  One  of  a  sect  of  ancient  physicians,  who 
practised  from  experience  only,  and  not  from 
theory.  Ilaketcill. 

2.  One  whose  knowledge  is  founded  exclu- 
sively on  personal  experience  ;  a  trier  of  crude 
experiments  ;  a  pretender;  a  quack  ;  charlatan. 

Such  an  aversion  for  innovators  as  physicians  are  apt  to 
have  for  empirics.  iSwi/t. 

;KS"  "  ^f.  Johnson  tells  us,  the  first  accentuation 
[em'peric]  is  adopted  by  Dryden,  and  the  last  by  Mil- 
ton ;  and  this  he  prefers.  There  is,  indeed,  a  strong 
analogy  for  the  last,  as  the  word  ends  in  ic  ;  but  this 
analogy  is  sometimes  violated  in  favor  of  the  substan- 
tives, as  in  lunatic,  heretic,  &c.  ;  and  that  this  is  tlie 
case  in  the  word  in  (|uestion,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  majority  of  votes  in  its  favor  ;  for,  though  Dr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  and  W.  Johnston 
are  for  tlie  latter,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  Entick,  Bailey,  and  Barclay  are 
for  the  former.  This  word  classes,  too,  with  those 
that  almost  always  adopt  the  antepenultimate  accent ; 
but  tlie  adjective  lias  more  properly  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable."    Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  Quack. 

f.M-PIR'IC,         )  flj.    i_  Relating  to,  or  versed  in, 
PM-PIR'I-CAL,  )  experiments  ;  following,  or  rely- 
ing upon,  experience.     "  Empiric  alchemist." 
Milton.     "The  ewpWc  school."     Brande. 

2.  Unwarranted  by  science  ;  charlatanic. 
"  Empiric  remedies."  Dryden. 

Empirical  law,  (Science.)  a  law  made  use  of  to  clas- 
sify phenomena  until  their  general  cause  may  be  dis- 
covered. 

5M-PIR'[-CAL-LY,  ad.  1.  In  an  empirical  man- 
ner ;  experimentally  ;  according  to  experience. 
Wc  shall  em;«'rica/(.'/ deduct  the  causes  of  blackness.  Browne. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  quacks.  Johnson. 

5M-PIR'J-Cl^M,  n.  [Fr.  empiristne.]  The  quality 
of  being  empirical ;  dependence  on  personal 
experience  alone  ;  quackery  ;  charlatanism. 

Experience,  the  safest  guide  after  the  mind  is  prepared,  is 
apt,  without  such  preparation,  to  degenerate  to  a  vulgnr_  em- 
piricism. Knox. 

5M-PiR'l-CIST,  n.  One  who  practises  empiri- 
cism ;  an  empiric.  Smith. 

?M-PLACE'MpNT,w.  [Fp.]  Act  of  placing  ;  foun- 
dation :  —  place  ;  site,  as  of  a  building.  Arundel. 

t  ^M-PLAs'T^R,  n.  [Gr.  cpirlacTfiov  ;  L.  emplas- 
trum;  FT.empi/itre.]  (Med.)  A  piaster.  Wiseman. 

t  pM-PTiAs'TgR,  V.  a.  To  cover  with  a  plaster; 
to  plaster.  Chaucer. 

EM-PLAs'TIC  a.  [Gr.  tp-Kla<mK6<;;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  em- 
plastico ;  Fr.  emplastique.']  Viscous ;  gluti- 
nous ;  adhesive.  Wiseman. 

5M-PLAs'T|C,  n.  [Fr.  emplastique.']  (Med.)  A 
constipating  medicine.  Crabb. 

tfiM-PLAS-TRA'TrON,  n.  [L.  emphstratio.] 
(Ilort.)  To  graft  with  scutcheon ;  to  scutcheon- 
graft.  Holland. 

5M-PLEAD',  V.  a.    See  Implead. 


?M-PLEC'TrON,  ;„.  [Gr.  ip^XiKrov ',  ipnX{KU>, 
5M-PLEC'TQN,  )  to  interweave  ;  L.  emplccton.] 
(Arch.)  A  method  of  constructing  walls  of  build- 
ings, among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  which 
the  sides  were  formed  of  ashlar  laid  in  regular 
courses,  and  the  space  between  filled  up  with 
rubble-work,  cross-stones  being  placed  at  inter- 
vals to  bind  the  whole  together.  Weale. 

5M-PLOY',  V.  a.  [L.  implico,  to  infold  ;  It.  im- 
piegare ;  Sp.  cmplear  ;  Fr.  employer^  \i.  em- 
ployed ;  pp.  EMPLOYING,  employed.] 

1.  To  keep  at  work  ;  to  busy  ;  to  exercise  ;  to 
engage;  to  engross;  as,  "To  be  always  em- 
ployed is  one  of  the  secrets  of  happiness." 

2.  To  make  use  of ;  to  use. 

Thou  shalt  not  destroy  the  trees,  and  thou  shalt  not  cut 
them  down  to  enqiluij  them  in  the  siege.  Dent.  xx.  19. 

3.  To  intrust  with  some  agency  or  duty. 

Be  but  watchful  and  employed. 

Soon  the  baffled  tempter  files.   Uottevx,  Don  Quixote. 

4.  To  fill  up  with  occupation  ;  to  occupy. 

To  study  nature  will  thy  time  employ.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  That  which  is  employed  is  made  to  act; 

that  which  is  used  is  acted  upon.     Employ  workmen  ; 

vsc  a  spade,  pons,  paper,  (Slc.     Use  tneans ;   exercise 

faculties  ;  busy  one's  self. 

5M-PLOY',  n.    [Fr.  emploi.]    State  of  being  em- 
ployed ;  business  ;  object  of  industry  ;   employ- 
ment ;  engagement ;  occupation  ;  duty  ;  service. 
Present  to  grasp,  and  future  still  to  find. 
The  whole  employ  of  body  and  of  mind.  Pope. 

They  have  always  a  foreigner  for  this  emjAoy.        Addison. 

eM-PLOY'A-BLE,a.Thatmaybe  employed.  jBoyfe. 

EMPLOYE  (ang-plwl-a'  or  em-plbl-a'),  n.  [Fr.] 
One  who  is  employed ;  an  official ;  a  clerk  ;  a 
servant.  Roget. 

5M-PLOY'5D-n£sS,  n.  The  state  of  being  em- 
ployed or  occupied.  Richardson. 

?M-PL0Y'5R,  n.    One  who  employs.  Shak. 

5M-PLOY'MpNT,  n.     1.  The  act  of  employing. 

2.  Business  ;  occupation ;  object  of  industry ; 
engagement ;  avocation  ;  calling  ;  profession  ; 
as,  "  The  various  employments  of  life." 

How  various  his  employments  whom  the  world 

Calls  idle  I  Cnwper. 

Employment,  which  Galen  calls  "nature's  physician,"  ii 

so  essential  to  human  happiness,  that  indolence  is  justly 

considered  the  mother  of  misery.  Burton. 

The  wise  prove,  and  the  foolish  confess,  by  their  conduct, 

tliat  a  life  ufemjiloyiuent  is  the  only  life  wortli  leading.  I'aley. 

3.  Office  ;  post  of  business ;  service  ;  agency. 

Leaders  on  each  side  have  their  hearts  wholly  set  to  get  or 
to  keep  emjiloyments.  Sw^/'t. 

Syn.  — See  Business,  Occupation,  Wouk. 

^M-PLUN^E',  V.  a.  To  put  or  force  into  a  liquid 
or  into  any  state  suddenly  ;  to  plunge.    Daniel. 

5M-POI'§ON  (eni-pbi'zn),  v.  a.  [Fr.  empoisoniwr.] 

[i.     EMPOISONED  ;    pp.     EMPOISONING,     EMPOI- 
SONED.] 

1.  To  destroy  by  poison  ;  to  poison.      Bacon. 

2.  To  taint  with  poison ;  to  envenom ;  to  im- 
bitter. 

One  doth  not  know 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  enqioiaon  liking.        Shak. 

t  pM-PoT'§ON,  n.     Poison.  Chaucer. 

5M-POi'§ON-(;R  (em-piii'zn-er),  n.  One  who  kills 
or  destroys  by  poison  ;  a  poisoner.  Bacon. 

§M-POi'^ON-iNG  (?m-piiT'zn-Ing),  n.  The  act  of 
poisoning;  empoisonment.  Bacon. 

t  igM-POI'^ON-MENT  (em-pbi'zn-ment),  n.  [Fr. 
empoisonncment.]  The  act  of  poisoning.  Bacon. 

t  EM-PO-RET'lC,  >  „^     \(jT.  ipitopivTiKdr,  ipTto- 

t  EM-PO-RET'I-CAL,  )  p/a,  commerce.]    Relating 

to  merchandise.  Johnson. 


gM-PO'RJ-fJM,  n. ;  pi.  L.  emporia  ;  En 
RIUMS.    [Gr._f/;<T<5,<"oi',  a  trading-place ;  lu.  empo 


iiA  ;  Jing. 

-place ;  L. 
rium ;  It.  &;  Sp.  emporio.] 

1.  A  place  of  commerce,  trade,  or  merchan- 
dise ;  a  mart ;  a  commercitil  city  or  town. 

Those  emporiums  by  the  sea-side,  general  staples,  marts,  as 
Antwerp,  Venice,  &c. 


2.  A  shop  or  depot  for  goods. 

3.  (Med.)  t  The  brain. 


Burton. 

Simtnonds. 
Dunghson. 

EM-POUND  ,  V.  a.    See  Impound. 

g.M-POV'ER-iSH,  r.  a.    [L.  pauper, -poor ;  It.  im- 
poverii-e  ;  Sp.  empobrecer.]    [t.  empoverished; 

pp.  EMPOVERISHING,  EMPOVERISHED.] 

1.  To  make  poor  ;  to  reduce  to  indigence  ;  to 
bring  to  want ;  to  depauperate.  South. 
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2.  To  render  less  fertile ;  to  make  less  pro- 
ductive. "Tillage  ctnjiorcriiihfs  land."  Jo/iitson. 
;fg-  Writton  both  empocerink  and  impoKerish, 

5M-PoV'(;U-lSH-5K,  n.     1.  One  who  emnover- 

ishcs  ;  one  that  makes  others  poor.       Jiihuson. 

2.  That  which  impairs  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

An  improver  and  not  un  emiioverMivr  of  land.    Mortimer. 

pM-Pf)V'5R-ISH-MK.\T,  n.  1.  The  act  of  em- 
poverishing;  impoverishment.  Swift. 

2.  Exhaustion  of  fertility  or  productiveness  ; 
as,  "  The  empoverishment  of  the  soil." 

gM-POV^'^ft,  I',  a.     [From  power.']     [t.  empow- 

EKEI)  ;  pp.  EMI'l)Wi;UINO,  EMl'OWEKKI).] 

1.  To  give  legal  power  to  ;  to  invest  with  au- 
thority ;  to  atithorize  ;  to  commission  ;  as,  "  To 
empower  an  attorney  to  act  for  another." 

2.  To  give  natural  ability  to  ;  to  enable. 

r>oe«  not  thi>  rame  force  that  enables  them  to  heal,  empnirer 
thetn  to  destroy  ?  Baker. 

Syn.  —  See  Commission. 

£M'PRf.S.<i,  n.    1.  The  wife  of  an  emperor. 

The  grace  of  him  and  hi«  frreat  emprett.       B.  Jonmn. 
2.  A  woman  invested  with  imperial  dignity ; 
a  female  sovereign. 

Kmpreas  of  this  fair  world,  resplendent  Kve.         Milton. 

?M-PRInT',  V.  a.    To  imprint.  Hall. 

(IM-PItlijE',  n.  [Old  ¥r.  emprise.']  An  attempt 
or  undertaking  of  danger ;  enterprise.  [Poetical.] 

Giants  of  miglity  bone  and  bold  cmprurr.  Milton, 

f  M-PRl§'Oi\,  V.  a.    To  imprison.  Todd. 

?M-PRI!J'ON-M£nt,  n.    Imprisonment.  Spenser. 

EM-PRpS-TndT'g-J\r6s,  n.  [Gr.  eimpoirOfv,  for- 
wards', and  Tiivu),  to  draw.]  (Med.)  A  spasmodic 
action  of  the  muscles,  by  which  the  body  is 
drawn  involuntarily  forwards.  Brande. 

ftMP'T|-pR  (fini'te-er),  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
empties.  B.  Jonson. 

6mp'T|-n6S8  (€m'te-n«s),  n.  1.  The  state  of  be- 
ing empty,  unfilled,  or  unfurnished. 

Ilis  coffers  sound 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emitlitte.*).  Shak. 

2.  Want  of  knowledge  ;  ignorance. 

Eternal  smiles  his  eniptineuM  betray. 

As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way.      Pope. 

3.  A  void  space  ;  vacuity  ;  vacuum. 

Except  an  emptinesn  had  come  between.  Dryrlen. 

4.  Want  of  substance  or  solidity.  "  The  emp- 
tiness of  light  and  shadow."  Dryden. 

5.  Unsatisfactoriness  ;  vanity.  "The  worth 
or  emptiness  of  things  here."  Atterbury. 

fillP'TION  (Sm'shun),  n.  {L.emptio.]  The  act  of 
purchasing.  '  ArbtUhnot. 

£mp'TIO.\-.\L,  a.   That  may  be  purchased.   Ash. 

£MP'TY  («m'te),  a.     [A.  S.  (emti,  or  a-mtiff.] 

1.  Containing  nothing ;  void  ;  devoid  ;  vacant. 

The  pit  was  emptu;  there  was  no  water  in  it.    (Jen.  xxxvii.  24. 

2.  Unfurnished  with  knowledge  or  other  qual- 
ities ;  destitute.  "  An  etnpty,  trifling,  pretend- 
ing pedant."  Felton. 

Art  thou  thus  boldencd,  man,  by  thy  distress, 

That  in  civUity  thou  seem'st  so  emptu'/  Sliak. 

3.  Unburdened  ;  unfreighted;  having  nothing 
to  carry ;  unsupplied. 

They  beat  him,  and  sent  him  away  emptu.        Mark  xii.  3. 

4.  Wanting  food  or  nourishment;  hungry. 

My  fUlcon  now  is  sharp  and  empttj.  Shak. 

6.  Wanting  substance  or  reality  ;  unsubstan- 
tial.    "  Empty  dreams."  Dryden. 

0.  Unable  or  unfitted  to  satisfy  ;  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  vain.     "  Empty  praise."  Pope. 

7.  Not  bearing  fruit ;  unfruitful ;  barren. 

Seven  empty  ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind.  Gen.  xli.  27. 
Syn.  —  Empty  in  a  term  of  more  peiieral  use,  and  of 
more  extensive  applicatiun,  than  racant,  void,  and  de- 
void. Empty  and  racant  are  used  either  in  a  niitural 
or  moral  sense  ;  void  and  deroid,  in  a  moral  sense. 
An  empty  vesMel  or  house  ;  an  empty  dream  ;  an  un- 
furni.ihrd  room  ;  a  racant  scat  ;  a  racant  liuuse ;  raid 
of  understanding;  devoid  of  comuion  sense.  —  See 
Vain. 

fcMP'TY  («m't9),  r.  a.     [A.  S.  tpmtian,  empfian.] 

[j.  EMl'TIED;  pp.  EMPTYI.NO,  EMFTIEl).] 

1.  To  make  empty  or  void ;  to  evacuate ;  to 
exhaust ;  to  deprive  of  the  contents  ;  as,  "  To 
empty  a  pitcher  " ;  '*  To  empty  a  purse." 


2.  To  pnur  out,  as  the  contents  of  any  thing. 

The  frreat  navigable  riven  that  em/rfy  themtelvn  Into  it 
[the  Kuxine].  Arliulhmil. 

fiMP'TV  (fim't?),  V.  n.  1.  To  become  empty. 
"  The  chapel  empties."  B.  Jotixon. 

2.   To   be  discharged  ;    to   flow ;    as,    "  The 
Ohio  lliver  empties  into  the  Mississippi." 

ftMP'TY-HANU-?0,  a.  Having  nothing  in  the 
hands.  Congreve. 

eMP'TY-HfiAD-5D,  o.  Having  an  empty  head  ; 
void  of  understanding.  Goldsmith. 

£mp'TY-IIEArT-5;d,  a.  Having  an  empty  heart ; 
wanting  sensibility  or  feeling.  Shak. 

6mp'TY-Ing,  w.    1.  The  act  of  pouring  out  or 

making  empty. 
2.  pi.  Sediment  or  lees  of  beer,  cider,  &c. ; 

yeast.  [U.  S.] 
fiMP'TY-SiS,  n.  [Or.  epnrvaa,  a  spitting,]   (Med.) 

Expectoration  of  blood  caused  by  hemorrhage 

of  the  lungs.  Dunglison. 

5M-p0gN'  (?in-pfln'),  V.  a.  To  impugn.  Sir  T.Jdore. 

PM-PiJR'PLE,  V.  a.  To  make  of  a  purple  color  ; 
to  dye,  tinge,  or  stain  with  purple.  Milton. 

t  feM'PUSE,  n.  [Or.  ipKovaa  ;  Fr.  empuse.]  A 
phantom  ;  a  spectre.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  fiM-PUZ'ZLE,  17.  a.    To  puzzle.  Browne. 

fiM-PY-E'M.A,  n.  [Or.  iimiripa  ;  h,  in,  and  Ttvov, 
pus."]  (Med.)  A  collection  of  blood  or  pus  in 
some  cavity  of  the  body,  and  particularly  in 
that  of  the  pleura  or  thorax.  Harvey. 

£M-PY-E'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  IpTrbtjais,  suppuration.] 
(Med.)    A  pustulous  eruption.  Dunglison. 

fEM-PY-R.m'UM,n.  [L.]  Empyrean.  Glnnrille. 

5.M-P?R'?-AT.    [9m-pTr'5-5tI,  IV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 

li.  ;  jni-pf-rS'?!,  K.],  a.  [Gr.  epmpof  ;  h,  in,  and 
TTiJp,  fire.]  Formed  of  pure  fire  or  light ;  highly  re- 
fined :  — relating  to  the  highest  heaven.  "Gold 
empyreal."  Milton.  "  Empyreal  sphere."  Pope. 
Empyreal  air,  oxygen  gas.  Brande. 

II  ftM-PY-RE'AN,  or  ^M-PYR'g-AN  [em-pe-re'jn, 
S.  E.  K.  Sm.  IVb.  ;  Sm-pf-re'sin  or  ?m-pir'?-?n, 
W.  P.  F.Ja.  C],  n.  [Gr.  limipioi,  in,  on,  or  by, 
the  fire.]  The  highest  heaven,  where  the  pure 
element  of  fire  was  supposed  to  subsist.  Milton. 
SIS'  "  This  word  has  the  accent  on  the  penultimate 
syllable  in  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Nares,  and 
Bailey  ;  and  on  the  antepenultimate  in  Ash,  Buchan- 
an, Perry,  and  Entick ;  and  this  last  accentuation  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  correct ;  for,  as  the  (lenulti- 
mate  is  short,  there  is  the  same  reason  for  placing  the 
accent  on  the  ante|x;nultiniate  as  in  cerulean,  though 
poets,  with  their  usual  license,  generally  accent  the 
penultimate."    fVatker.  —  See  EUROPEAN. 

II  EM-PY-RE'.\N,  or  f.M-PtR'C-AN,  a.  Empyreal. 
"  In  the  empyrean  heaven."  Cowley. 

tEM'py-REOM,  n.    Empyreuma.  Harvey. 

fiM-PY-REO'MA,  n.  [Gr.  lynrhpfvpa;  h,  in,  and 
irrp,  fire.]  (Chem.)  The  burnt  smell  produced 
by  the  distillation  or  decomposition  of  some  oily 
animal  or  vegetable  substances.  Brande. 

£m-PY-REU-mAt'IC,         )  a.     [Fr.  empt/reuma- 

£M-PY-REU-MAT'|-CAL,  S  tiqne.]       Having  em- 

preiima ;  having  the   smell  or   taste   of  burnt 

substances.     "  Empyreumatical  oils."      Boyle. 

£M-PY-RE(5'MA-TIZE,  r.  a.  To  make  empyreu- 
matic  ;  to  burn,     [k.]  Sat.  Mag. 

5M-PtR'I-C.\I.,  o.  [Gr.  cpmpot,  prepared  by  fire  ; 
iv,  in,  and  nvp,  fire.]  Pertaining  to  combustion, 
or  to  combustibility.  Kirwan. 

fiM-PY-Ru'SIS,  M.  [Gr.  Ipreipuaif  ;  ipTrvpdu,  to 
buni ;  Iv,  in,  and  irvp,  fire.]  Conflagration  ;  a 
general  fire,     [u.]  Hale. 

E'MU,  n.     (Ornith.)  A  large  bird.  —  See  Emeu. 

£M'r-LATE  («m'yu-Ut),  v.  a.  [Gr.  ipi>.).6opiu,  to 
contend  ;  L.  (tmulor,  a-mulatus ;  It.  emulare ; 
Sp.  emuiar.]     [i.  emulated  ;  pp.  emulating, 

EMULATED.] 

1.  To  strive  to  equal  or  to  excel ;  to  rival ;  as, 
"  To  emulate  the  virtues  of  others." 

2.  To  rise  to  equality  with. 

I  ace  how  thy  eye  would  emulate  the  d°..jnond.       Shak. 

3.  To  imitate ;  to  copy  ;  to  resemble. 

The  convulsion  emulating  involuntary  laughter.    Arlmlhnot. 


t  6M'r-LATE, a.    Desirous  to  excel ;  ambitiousi 

eniulouM.     "  Emulate  pride."  Shak. 

ft.M'r-I.AT-|.N«J,  p.  a.  Rivalling  ;  striving  to  equa/. 

e.VI-l  -1,A 'TI9N,  n.  [L.  irmuJalio ;  It.  emukuione ' 
Sp.  emnlacion  ;  Fr.  finuliition.'] 

1.  The  act  of  emulating ;  dcxirc  to  euual  or  to 
excel  others ;  competition;  rivalry;  aesire  of 
superiority  ;  desire  of  excellence. 

Aristotle  allows  that  some  tmtdatiott  may  b»  aooiii  ret 
envy  be  utu-rly  condemn*.  tipnt, 

2.  Contest ;  contention  ;  struggle ;  ktrife. 

Such  factious  emutiititms  shall  arise.  :iKak. 

Syn.  —  "  Emulation  is  lively  and  gcncroua,  and  nrf 
base  and  malicjuiu  ;  the  firMl  is  a  rt-grel  at  our  ■luall 
desert,  the  other  a  vexation  at  the  meiil  of  itlhera. 
£mn/a(i<;n  would  raise  UN,  and  rnry  would  aiiaaewliat 
isalMVeus."  l>r.  Tk.PmlUr.  —  iiMCOHrzririom, 
Jealous. 

£M'r-LA-TlVE,  a.  [Sp.  emulatiro ;  Fr.  /^mwAi/i/".] 
That  emulates ;  iiiciined  to  emulation ;  rival- 
ling.   "  His  emulative  age."  T.  ll'arton. 

fiM'lI-LA-TQR,  n.  [L.  cnnulator ;  Fr.  emtilalertr.] 
One  who  emulates ;  a  competitor ;  a  rival. 
"  Jealous  emulators."  Feltham. 

£M'l'-LA-TRpss,  n.  [L.  a-mulatrix;  Fr.  «-m»«- 
latrice.]     She  who  emulates.  Shelton. 

tE'MULE,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  emuler.]  To  emu- 
late. Spenser. 

t  P-mOl^E',  r.  a.  [L.  emulgeo.]  To  milk  out ; 
to  press  out ;  to  drain.  Bailey. 

5-MfJL'^(;NT,  a.  [L.  emulgeo,  emulgens,  to  milk 
or  drain  out;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  emulgente;  Fr.  emyi- 
gent.]  (Anat.)  Applied  to  the  renal  artery  and 
vein,  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  milk,  asil 
were,  the  urine  through  the  kidneys.  Dunglison. 

P-MUL'QENT,  n.     1.  (Anat.)  An  emulgent  ves- 
sel, as  the  renal  artery,  or  renal  vein.       Craig, 
2.  (Med.)  A  term  applied  to  medicine  used 
to  excite  the  flow  of  bile.  Hobfyn. 

fiM'y-I-OOs,  a.     [L.  eemulus  ;  It.  &  Sp.  emulo.] 

1.  Having  emulation;  rivalling;  competing. 
"  Emulous  schools."  Bp.  HaM. 

2.  Ambitiously  desirous. 

By  strength 
They  measure  all;  of  other  excellence 
Not  emuknu.  Mitlom. 

£M'y-LO0s-LY,  ad.    In  an  emulous  manner. 

6m'U-LOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  emu- 
lous ;  rivalry  ;  competition.  Scott. 

g-MUL'SJC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  procured 
from  the  albumen  of  almonds.  Hoblyn. 

5-MUL'SlNE,  n.  (Chem.)  Vegetable  albumen  of 
almonds.  Hoblyn. 

P-MUL'SION,  n.  [Low  L.  emulsio,  from  L.  emul 
geo,  emulsus,  to  milk  out;  It.  entulsione;  Sp. 
emuhion ;  Fr.  emulsion.]  (Med.)  A  medicinal 
preparation  of  a  milky  appearance,  composed 
of  a  fixed  oil  divided  and  held  suspended  in 
water  by  means  of  mucilage;  —  a  term  also  ap- 
plied to  a  resinous  substance,  to  balsam,  or  to 
camphor,  rubbed  up  with  dilute  alcohol,  muci- 
lage, or  yolk  of  egg.  Dunglison 

5-MUL'SIVE,  a.  [It.  emulsiro;  Fr.  entuUif.] 
Tending  to  soften  ;  like  milk.  Smdil. 

(;-MLfN'C'TO-R|E§,  «.p/.  [L.  etnunrforium  ;  emun- 
00,  etnunctus,  to  blow  tlie  nose;  It.  emuntono; 
'Ft.  emunctoire.]  (AtuU.)  Organs  whose  ortice 
it  is  to  give  issue  to  matters  which  oui^ht  to  be 
excretea ;  excretory  ducts.  "  Warm  liquors, 
such  as  open  the  emunctories."  Arbtithnut. 

t  E-.MIS-CA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  emusco,  emtucatus,  to 
clear  from  moss ;  e,  from,  and  muscus,  moss.^ 
The  act  of  clearing  from  moss.  Erelyn, 

£M'Y-DiNE,  n.  [L.  emys,  emydis  (Gr.  ifW),  a 
tortoise.]  A  cheloniau  reptile  or  tortoise.  Brande. 

6N— .  A  prefix  to  many  English  words,  identical 
with  em,  im,  and  im.  —  Eh  occurs  in  some 
words  inmiediately  from  the  Greek  ;  otherwise 
en  and  em  are  m>m  the  Latin  through  the 
French  language ;  while  in  and  i»«  occur  in 
words  which  come  direct  from  the  Latin.  But 
there  are  manv  words  that  waver  between  the 
two  modes  of"  spelling ;  as,  emporerish  or  im- 
poverish ;  enquire  or  inquire;  enclose  or  ittclose; 
endorse  or  indorse,  &c. 
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tSN.  Formerly  a  plural  termination  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  as  housen,  hosen,  they  escapcn ;  still  re- 
jiaining  in  a  few  nouns,  as  oxe7i. 

^X-A'BLE,  V.  a.  [See  Able.]  [t.  enabled  ;  pp. 
ENABLING,  ENABLED.]  To  make  able  ;  to  sup- 
ply with  strength  or  ability  ;  to  empower. 

Temperance  gives  nature  her  full  play,  and  enables  her  to 
exert  herself  in  all  her  force  and  vigor.  Spectator. 

t-?N-A'BLE-MENT,   n.      The    act   of    enabling; 

power  to  do  any  thing ;  ability.  Bacm. 

5N-ACT',  V.  a.     [en  and  ad.']     \i.  enacted  ;  pp. 

ENACTING,  ENACTED.] 

1.  To  establish  by  law  ;  to  pass  as  a  law ;  to 
legislate  ;  to  institute  ;  to  decree  ;  to  order. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  laws  of  Venice.  Shak. 

2.  t  To  carry  out  in  act ;  to  effect ;  to  perform. 

It  is  wrong  to  punish  the  thought  before  it  be  enacted.  Spenser. 

3.  To  represent  on  the  stage  ;  to  act. 

1  did  enact  Uector.  Shak: 

Syn.  — See  Institute. 

t  ?N-ACT',  n.   Purpose ;  determination.  Johnson. 

^N-AC'T|VE,  a.  That  enacts;  having  power  to 
pnact.  Bramhall. 

JIN-ACT'M^NT,  n.     1.  The  act  of  enacting,  de- 
creeing, or  establishing  by  law.  Goldsmith. 
2.  A  law   enacted ;   a  decree  ;    an   act ;    as, 
"  The  enactments  of  a  legislature." 
PN-ACT'OR,  n.     1.  One  who  enacts  or  decrees. 
"  Enactor  of  this  law."  Atterbury. 
2.  t  One  who  performs  any  thing.  Shak. 

t  5N-ACT'yRE,  n.  Purpose ;  determination.  Shak. 

Il-NAL-I-O-SAU'RI-AN,  n.  [Gr.  iv,  in,  &Xi,  the 
sea,  and  aavpoi,  a  lizard.]  \Pul.)  One  of  a  fam- 
ily of  extinct  marine  lizards  embracing  the  ich- 
thyosaurus and  the  plesiosaurus.  Agassiz. 

PN-AL'LA-^e  (en-ai'lgi-j?))  «•  [L-,  from  Gr.eval- 
hiyt),  an  exchange.]  {Gram.)  A  change  of 
words,  or  a  substitution  of  one  gender,  number, 
case,  person,  tense,  mood,  or  voice  of  the  same 
word  for  another.  Andrews. 

*^N-AM'BUSH,  V.  a.  To  hide  in  ambush ;  to  ambush. 

The  enanibushed  phalanx  and  the  springing  mine.  Cawfhome. 

^N-Am'PL,  V.  a.   [Fr.  emailler.']  \i.  enamelled  ; 

pp.  ENAMELLING,  ENAMELLED.] 

1.  To  lay  enamel  on  metal ;  to  paint  in  en- 
amel ;  to  inlay.  Swift. 

2.  To  give  variety  to  by  different  colors. 
"With  gay  enamelled  colors  mixed."       Milton 

And  paints  the  enamelled  ground.  Oni/. 

pN-AM'^L,  V.  n.     To  practise  the  use  of  enamel. 

It  were  foolish  to  enamel  on  the  glasses  of  telescopes.    Boyle. 

gN-AM'pL,  n.  {Ft.  emailler,  to  enamel;  en,  in, 
and  email,  enamel.] 

1.  A  substance  used  in  enamelling ;  a  semi- 
transparent  or  opaque  glass  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  different  metallic  oxides  with  some 
fixed  fusible  salt,  as  a  borate,  fluate,  or  phos- 
phate, and  variously  colored,  according  to  the 
ingredients  used,  being  made  blue  by  oxide  of 
cobalt,  yellow  by  the  oxides  of  lead  and  anti- 
mony, green  by  the  oxide  of  copper,  or  the 
oxide  of  chrome,  &c.  Ure. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  hard,  exterior  surface  of  the 
teeth,  or  any  similar  covering. 

3.  {Paint.)  The  art  of  painting  with  vitrifiable 
colors  on  metal  plates  ;  enamelling.       Francis. 

|;N-AM'5L,  a.   Relating  to  the  art  of  enamelling. 
Enamel  painting,  the  art  of  forming  colored  figures 
and  designs  on  an  enamelled  surface  fixed  upon  gold 
or  copper. 

pN-AM'gL-LAR,  a.  Consisting  of  enamel,  or  re- 
sembling enamel ;  smooth ;  glossy.  Craig. 

5N-Am'5LLED,  p.  a.  Overlaid  with  enamel  or 
any  thing  resembling  enamel.  Pope. 

Enamelled  cards,  cards  covered  on  one  side  with  a 
coating  of  white  lead  and  size,  pressed  smooth  by  be- 
ing passed  between  highly  polished  steel  rollers. 

pN-AiM'^L-L^R,  M.  One  who  enamels,  or  over- 
lays metals  with  enamel.  Huloet. 

J;N-Am'5L-lIng,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  enam- 
els, or  the  art  of  an  enameller.        Sir  W.  Petty. 

?N-Am'?L-LIsT,  ».  One  who  enamels ;  an  en- 
ameller. Gent.  Mag. 


f  EJV-JM-O-RJ ' DO  [en-Sm-o-ra'do,  Sm.  Wb. ;  en- 
5m-o-ri'd'o,  A'.],n.  [Sp.]  A  person  enamoured  ; 
an  inamorato.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

^N-Am'OUR,  V-  «•  [L.  amor,  love ;  It.  innamo- 
rare ;    Sp.  enamorar ;   Fr.  enamourer.]     [i.  en- 

AMOl'RED  ;  pp.  ENAMOURING,  ENAMOURED.]  To 

inflame  with  love ;  to  make  fond. 

No  beauty  doth  so  enamour  our  eyes  as  honesty  should 
lead  with  her  if  she  were  showed  unto  us.  Vives. 

EN-,\N-THE'SJS,  n.  [Gr.  Iv,  in,  and  avOticti,  blos- 
som.] {Med.)  An  eruption  on  the  skin  con- 
nected with  an  internal  affection,  as  measles, 
&c. ;  distinguished  from  exanthesis.  Dunglison. 

5-NAN-T|-0-PATH'1C,  rt.  [Gr.  fvavnoirneiU,  of 
contrary  properties;  tv,  in,  lii'W,  against,  and 
TToOoi,  suffering.]  {Med.)  Kelieving,  but  not 
curing ;  palliative.  Dunglison. 

5-NAN-Tl-OP'A-THY,  n.  {Med.)  An  opposite 
affection ;  allopathy.  Clarke. 

5-NAN-TJ-0'S|S,  n.  [Gr.  ivavriiaaii  ;  ivavrios,  op- 
posite.] {Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  what  is 
spoken  negatively  is  to  be  understood  affirma- 
tively. Craig. 

5N-ARCH',  V.  a.    To  inarch.  Lydgate. 

^;N-ARMED',  a.  [Fr.  enarme.']  {Her.)  Having 
the  horns,  beaks,  talons,  &c.,  of  a  different  color 
from  the  body.  Todd. 

t  EN-AR-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  enarratio.']  Explana- 
tion"; exposition ;  narration.  Hakewill. 

EN-AR-THR6'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  iv,  in,  and  aoQ^ov,  a 
joint.]  {A)iat.)  A  kind  of  articulation  in  which 
the  head  of  a  bone  is  received  into  the  cavity  of 
another,  and  can  be  moved  in  all  directions ; 
the  ball-and-socket  joint.  Dunglison. 

t  5-NAS'cpNT,  a.  [L.  enascor,  enascens,  to  spring 
up.]     Rising  ;  springing  forth.  Warburton. 

t  £n-A-TA'TION,  »i.  [L.  enato,  enatatus,  to  swim 
out  or  away.]     Act  of  swimming  out.      Bailey. 

t  5-NATE',  a.    [L.  enatus.']    Growing  out.  Smith. 

t  p-NAUN'TgR,  arf.     Lest  that.  Spenser. 

t  5-NAv'I-GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  enaxigo,  enavigatns.] 
To  sail  over  ;  to  navigate.  Cockeram. 

t  t;N-BIBE',  V.  a.    To  imbibe.  Skelton. 

gN-CA^E',  V.  a.  [Fr.  cncager.}  [i.  encaged  ; 
pp.  encaging,  encaged.]  To  shut  up  as  in  a 
cage;  to  coop  up;  to  confine;  —  written  also 
incage.     "  Encaged  in  Wales."  Shak. 

^;N-CAMP',  v.  n.  [From  camp.^  [i.  encamped  ; 
pp.  encamping,  encamped.]  To  pitch  tents  ; 
to  halt  for  a  time  on  a  march  and  prepare  tem- 
porary habitations  ;  to  lodge  in  a  camp. 

Michael,  and  his  angels  prevalent 

Encamping,  placed  in  guard  their  watches  round.  Milton. 

^;N-CAMP',  V.  a.  To  form  an  army  into  a  regular 
camp  ;  to  place  in  a  camp  ;  to  order  to  encamp. 

The  people  were  encamped  against  Gibbethon.  1  Kings  xvi.  15. 

5;N-cAmP'ING,  n.     Encampment.  Bacon. 

^iV-CAMP'M^NT,  n.  [It.  accampamento ;  Sp. 
campatnento ;  Fr.  campement.~\ 

1.  The  act  of  encamping.  Johnson. 

2.  A  camp  ;  tents  pitched  in  order.         Grew. 

t  ?N-CANK'5R,  V.  a.    To  canker.  Shelton. 

^N-CAN'THIS,  n.  [Gr.  Iv,  in,  and  xavOdi,  the  an- 
gle of  the  eye.]  (Med.)  A  small  tumor  or  ex- 
crescence growing  from  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye.  Brande. 

5N-CAR'DI-6N,  n.  [Gr.  lyKAofiioc,  in  the  heart ; 
h,  in,  and  xaphia,  the  heart.]  The  heart  or  pith 
of  vegetables.  Crabb. 

EJiT-CAR'PUS,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  iv,  in,  and  (fioir-i?, 
fruit.]'  {Airh.)  A  festoon  on  a  frieze,  consisting 
of  fruits,  flowers,  leaves,  &c.  Brande. 

5N-CASE',  t'.  a.  To  enclose ;  to  incase.  Beau.  <Sr  Fl. 

(IN-CASE'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  encasing.  Ed.  Rev. 

5N-CASH'MpNT,  n.  {Banking.)  The  payment 
in  cash  of  a  note,  draft,  &c.  Ogilvie. 

?N-CAU'MA,  n.  [Gr.  iyKavna,  a  brand ;  iyKalu, 
to  burn  in.]     {Med.) 

1.  A  tumor  produced  by  a  burn.     Dunglison. 

2.  An  ulcer  of  the  cornea  occasioning  the  loss 
of  the  humors.  Dunglison. 


5N-CAUS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  iyKavartKis  ;  lyKuiw,  to  bum 
in;  L.  encausticus ;  It.  encaustico  ;  Fr.  encaus- 
tique.]  Burnt  in; — applied  to  enamelling;  — 
applied  also  to  a  method  of  painting  practised 
by  the  ancients,  not  fully  explained. 

Encaustic  tiles,  decorated  paving-tiles  of  baked  pv(t 
tery,  much  used  in  the  pavements  and  other  ecclesi  ■ 
astical  edifices  of  an  early  date,  and  recently  brought 
again  into  use  with  various  improvements.      Ogilrie. 

5:V-CAUS'T(C,  n.      [Gr.  iyKavariK',.] 

1.  A  method  of  painting  in  burnt  wax,  prac- 
tised by  the  ancients.  Crabb. 

2.  The  art  of  painting  on  enamel ;  painting 
in  which  the  colors  are  fixed  by  heat.  Buchanan. 

5iN-CAVE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  encaver.l  To  hide,  as  in 
a  cave.  Shak. 

E^rCEIJ\rTE  {'kng-sa.nt'),  n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  An  en- 
closure •-  the  rampart  or  embankment  that  com- 
mands a  fortified  place.  Campbell, 

EJ\rCEIJ\rTE  (ing-sant'  or  en-sant'),  a.  [Fr.  en- 
ceindre,  to  encircle;  to  gird;  from  L.  cingo, 
cinctus.]  {Lato.)  Being  with  child;  pregnant. 
—  See  Enseint.  Blackstone. 

EJV-CE'JV"!-.^,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  iyxalvia;  Katvds,  new; 
L.  encceiiia.] 

1.  {A7}t.)  Festivals  anciently  commemorative 
of  the  founding  of  a  city  or  the  dedication  of  a 
temple.  Todd. 

2.  Solemnities  at  the  celebration  of  a  found- 
er or  a  benefactor.  Oldisworth. 

EN-CP-PHAL'(?{-A,  n.  [Gr.  iv,  in,  /cf^a///,  the 
head,  and  aXyoi,  pain.] 


headache ;  cephalalgy. 


{Med.)    Deep-seated 
Dunglison. 


EN-Cp-PHAL'jC,  a.  [Gr.  iv,  in,  and  K(<pah),  the 
head.]     Situated  in  the  head.  Dunglison. 

fN-CEPH'A-LO-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  iyK(,pa?.oi,  the 
brain,  and  Kii?.ri,  a  tumor.]  {Med.)  Hernia  of 
the  brain.  Brande. 

S;N-CEPH'A-L0ID,  a.  [Gr.  iyK(<pa?.o(,  the  brain, 
and  i7()os,  form.]  {Med.)  Resembling  the  matter 
of  the  brain  ;  cerebriform.  Craig. 

^N-CEPH'A-LON,  n.  [Gr.  iyKl<l>a?.oi ;  iv,  in,  and 
Ki(l>a/.i'i,  the  head.]  {Anat.)  The  brain ;  the  con- 
tents of  the  cranium  or  skull.  Brande. 

5N-CEPH-A-L0T'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  iyKi<l>a}.oi,  the 
brain,  and  TOjtii,  a  cutting.]  {Med.)  Dissection 
of  the  brain.  Craig. 

^N-CHAFE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  echauffer.']  H.  enchafed  ; 
jyp.  ENCHAFiNG,  ENCHAFED.]  To  enrage  ;  to 
irritate;  to  chafe.  "  Their ewc/m/erf blood."  Shak. 

^;N-CHAIN',». a.  \Yx.enchainer.']  [t.  enchained; 
pp.  enchaining,  enchained.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  chain  ;  to  hold  in  chains ; 
to  hold  in  bondage ;  to  hold  fast ;  to  bind. 

The  Tyrians  enchained  the  images  of  their  gods  to  their 
shrines.  Holland's  I'lutarch. 

2.  To  link  together  ;  to  concatenate.  "  One 
contracts  and  enchains  his  words."  Hoicell. 

^N-CHAXN'MfNT,  n.  The  act  of  enchaining,  or 
the  state  of  being  enchained.  Warburton 

5N-CHAnT'  (12),  V.  a.  [L.  incanto;  in,  in,  and 
canto,  to  sing ;  It.  incantare ;  Sp.  encantar ;  Fr. 
enchanter.']  \i.  enchanted  ;  pp.  enchanting, 
enchanted.] 

1.  To  act  upon  by  songs  of  sorcery. 

And  now  about  the  caldron  sing, 

Like  elves  and  tWries  in  a  ring, 

Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in.  Shot:. 

2.  To  subdue  by  charms  or  spells.       Sidney. 

3.  To  delight  in  a  high  degree  ;  to  captivate  ; 
to  charm ;  to  fascinate ;  to  enrapture ;  to  bewitch. 
"  Varied  notes  enchanting  every  ear."       Shak. 

So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world.     Thomsim. 

Syn.  —  See  Charm. 
5N-0HAnT'PD,  p.  a.     Affected  by  enchantment 
or  sorcery:  —  delighted;  fascinated;  bewitched. 

5N-CHANT'5R,  n.  [Fr.  enchanteur.]  One  who 
enchants  ;  a  sorcerer.  Spectator. 

eN-CHANT'(;R'^NIGHT'SHADE,  ».  {Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Circaa, 
growing  in  damp,  shady  places.  Loudon. 

5N-CHAnt'JNG,  p.  a.  Acting  by  enchantment; 
enrapturing ;  delightful. 

Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 

Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment?     JUilton 
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ENCOURAGEMENT 


?N-CHAnt'ING-LV,  ad.  With  the  force  of  en- 
chantment ;  delightfully. 

5N-CHAnt'M5NT,  n.     [Fr.  enchantenutU.] 

1.  The  act  of  enchanting  or  of  influencing  by 
magical  charms  or  spells  ;  the  practice  of  mag- 
ical arts  ;  incantation  ;  conjuration.  "  The  en- 
chantments of  the  Persian  magicians."  Knolles. 

2.  Irresistible  influence  ;  fascination  ;  delight. 
Warmth  of  ftincy  holds  the  heart  of  a  reader  under  the 

■troiiKcst  enrhantmenl.  Pofie. 

fN-CllANT'RESS.n.  1.  A  female  who  enchants,  or 
who  is  versed  in  magical  arts ;  a  sorceress.  Sfiak. 
2.  A  woman  who  has  irresistible  influence. 

on  with  the  etichantreu  of  his  soul  he  talks.      Thornton. 

t  pN-CHAR^E',  v.a.   To  give  in  charge  to.  Hall. 

^N-CHASE',  t'.  a.  [Fr.  enchasser;  en,  in,  and 
chassis,  a  frame.]  [i.  enchased  ;  pp.  en- 
chasing, ENCHASED.! 

1.  To  infix ;  to  enclose  in  any  other  body  so 
as  to  be  held  fast  but  not  concealed. 

Like  polished  ivory,  beauteous  to  Irehold, 

Or  Parian  marble  when  rnchtUKd  in  gold.         Dryderu 

2.  To  adorn  by  being  fixed  upon  the  surface. 

To  drink  in  bowls  which  glittering  gems  enchate.  Dryden. 

3.  To  delineate,  as  by  engraving  or  by  verbal 
description  ;  to  represent,     [r.]  Spenser. 

4.  {Fine  Arts.)  To  adorn  metals  by  raised 
or  embossed  work,  punched  from  the  back,  and 
then  cut  on  steel  blocks  or  puncheons,  and 
cleared  with  small  chisels  and  gravers  ;  to 
chase.  Brande. 

gN-CHASED'  (-chast),  p.  a.    1.  Enclosed  as  in  a 
frame  or  in  another  body. 
2.  Adorned  with  embossed  work. 

5N-CHAS'|NG,  n.  The  act  or  the  art  of  enrich- 
ing and  ornamenting,  by  designs  or  figures, 
gold,  silver,  and  other  metals.  Hamilton, 

5N-CIlAs'TEN  (?n-cha'8n),  v.a.  To  correct;  to 
chastise ;  to  chasten.  //.  K.  White. 

t  ?N-CHEA'§ON  (fn-chs'zn),  n.  [Old  Fr.  enchai- 
»0M.]     Cause ;  occasion.  Spenser. 

?N-CHEER',  V.  a.  To  enliven  ;  to  cheer.    Spenser. 

EJV-eHI-RlD'r-6j^,  n.  [Gr.  lyxi'piSiov,  i",  in, 
and  vfi'p,  the  hand  ;  L.  enchiridi'um ;  It.  enchi- 
ridiol\  A  little  book  which  may  be  carried  in  the 
hand ;  a  brief  compilation  ;  a  manual.  Hakewill. 

5N-CHI§'5L,  V.  a.    To  cut  with  a  chisel.     Craig. 

KJV'CHO-DtjfS,  n.  [Gr.  tyxott  a  spear,  and  66oii, 
a  toott.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  spear-toothed  fos- 
sil fishes  of  the  mackerel  family,  found  in  the 
chalk  formation.  Agassie. 

pN-€IIO'RI-AL,  a.  [Gr.  tyx<^9ioi',  iv,  in,  and 
X'i>9"-t  country.]  Belonging  to  the  country ; 
popular  ;  demotic  ;  —  applied  particularly  to  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  used  by  the  people  as 
distinguished  from  those  used  by  the  priests. 

The  enchorial  characters  of  the  language  of  Egypt.  Ec.  Rev. 
The  hieratic  or  sacerdotal  character  appears  to  have  been 
a  tachygraphy  or  abridged  form  of  the  hieroglyphic  signs 
. . .  used  l>y  the  priests  in  their  records.  The  enchorial,  or 
demotic,  or  epistolograpluc  appears  to  be  a  further  abridgment 
of  the  hieratic.  P.  Uffc. 

EN-jCH6'R!C,  a.    Enchorial.  Young. 

5iV-ClNCT'yRE,  n.  [L.  in,  in,  and  cinctura,  a 
girdle ;  cingo,  cinctus,  to  gird.]  A  band  worn 
round  the  body ;  a  cincture.  Wordsworth. 

t  giV-ClN'DgRED  (en-9ln'derd),  a.  Burnt  to  cin- 
ders ;  reduced  to  ashes.  Cockeram. 

5N-CIR'CLE,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  encercler.]  [i.  en- 
circled ;  pp.  encircling,  encircled.]  To 
enclose  in  a  circle  or  ring ;  to  go  around ;  to 
surround ;  to  environ  ;  to  encompass. 

Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Circumscribe,  Surround. 
?N-CIR'CL{;T,  n.  A  small  circle  ;  a  ring.  Sidney. 

5N-CIR'CLJNG,  p.  a.  Enclosing  in  a  ring  or  cir- 
cle; surrounding;  encompassing. 

A  realm  defended  with  encircling  aeai.  Pope. 

?N-CLAsp',  V.  a.    See  Inclasp.  Paniell. 

eX-CLlT'lC,  n.  [Gr.  iyKkiriKdc,  lyKlhio,  to  in- 
cline, to  throw  back  the  accent ;  It.  enclitico ; 
Fr.  enclitifiue.'\ 

1.  (Gram.)  A  particle  joined  to  the  end  of  a 
Latin  or  Greek  word,  as  que,  tie,  ve,  in  the  ex- 
pressions, virum'ywe,  necW,  unus  plures'rc ;  — 


80  called  because  they  throw  back  the  accent 

upon  the  preceding  syllable.  Harris. 

2.  pi.  The  art  of  declining  and  conjugating 

words.  Ogilvie. 

^N-CLlT'lC,         )  a.     Having  the  force  of  an  en- 
gN-CLlT'l-CAL,  >  clitic;   throwing  back  the  ac- 
cent.    "  Enclitical  accent."  Walker. 

5N-CL!t'|-UAL-LV,  ad.  In  an  enclitic  manner ; 
by  throwing  back"  the  accent.  Smart. 

{;N-CLoT8'T?;r,  ».  o.  [Yt.  encloitrer.l  To  shut 
up,  as  in  a  cloister  ;  to  cloister.  Alede. 

5N-CL6§E'  (?n-kl6/.'),  V.  a.  [L.  includo,  inclusus ; 
Fr.  enelore,  enclos.]  [i.  enclosed  ;  pp.  enclos- 
ing, enclosed.] 

1.  To  close  on  all  sides ;  to  environ  ;  to  encir- 
cle ;  to  surround ;  to  encompass ;  to  s'hut  in  ;  as, 
"  To  enclose  lands  by  a  fence,  or  a  city  by  walls." 

2.  To  part  off  or  shut  in  by  a  fence,  as  lands  ; 
to  set  off  as  private  property ;  to  hold  by  an  ex- 
clusive claim ;  to  appropriate.       London  i'^ticy. 

3.  To  cover ;  to  wrap ;  to  envelop ;  as,  "  To 
enclose  any  thing  in  a  letter." 

$£g-  Tliis  word  is  written  indiscriminately  enclose 
and  inclone.  It  is  derived  more  directly  from  the 
French  enclos,  than  from  the  Latin  illclu.^us.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  good  reason  fur  writing  enclose  and  en- 
closure. This  is  tlio  orthography  which  is  given  in 
almost  all  the  English  dictionaries.  Kersey,  Martin, 
Barlow,  and  Richardson,  however,  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  inclose. 

Syn. —  See  Circumscribe,  Inclose,  Sur- 
round. 

5N-CL6§']pR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  encloses. 

^N-CL6§'URE  (?n-kI6'zhur),  n.  [Old  Fr.  enclo- 
aure.'\  —  Written  also  inclosure. 

1.  Act  of  enclosing.  "  The  membranes  are 
for  the  enclosure  of  all  these  together."  Wilkins. 

2.  State  of  being  enclosed.  "  The  young  dur- 
ing its  enclosure  in  the  womb."  Ray. 

3.  The  space  enclosed  or  comprehended  with- 
in certain  limits. 

They  are  to  live  all  in  a  body,  and  generally  within  the 
same  enclosure.  Addison, 

4.  Ground  separated  from  the  common,  and 
appropriated  to  private  use  ;  a  yard. 

'Tis  not  the  common,  but  the  enclosure,  must  make  him 
.   rich.  SAah. 

5.  That  which  is  enclosed  in  an  envelope  or 
letter.  Craig. 

gN-CLOTHE',  ».  a.    To  clothe.  West.  Rev. 

^N-CLQUd',  v.  a.  To  cover,  as  with  a  cloud ;  to 
throw  into  shade,     [u.]  /^    ..  Spenser. 

JlN-COACH',  ».  a.    To  carry  in  a  coach.    Davies. 

(;1V-C6f'F|N,  v.  a.   To  enclose  ia  i  coffin.  Weever. 

t  5N-C6LD'5N,  v.  a.    To  make  cold.       Feltham. 

5N-c6L'LAR,  v.  a.  To  surround  with  a  collar ; 
to -fit  with  a  collar.  Boothroyd. 

5N-c6m'B5R,  v.  a.    See  Encumber.  Todd. 

t?N-c6M'BgR-MENT,  n.  [Fr.  encombremetU.'\ 
Molestation ;  disturbance  ;  vexation.     Spenser. 

5N-C6'Ml-AST,  n.    [Gr.  lyKmimaar^i ;  It.,  Sp.,  <5r  Fr. 
encomiaste.']     One  who  pronounces  an  encomi- 
um ;  a  eulogist ;  "a  pi\negyrist ;  a  praiser. 
The  Jesuits  are  the  great  encgmiasts  of  the  Chinese.      Locke. 

PN-CO-MI-AS'TIC         7„;       ^Gr.    /y«-^.aar,«<J5 ; 

t;N-C6-M[-As'Tl-CAL,  )  It.  ^  Sp.  encomiast ico.] 
Containing  encomium  or  praise ;  bestowing 
praise  ;  jianegyrical ;  laxidatory ;  eulogistic  ;  as, 
"  Encomiastic  words  or  terms. 

t  ?N-CO-Ml-As'T|C,  n.     A  panegyric.  B.  Jonson. 

5N-CO-M{-As'Tl-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  encomias- 
tic manner ;  with  encomium.  Bacon. 

t  (;N-C0'MI-6N,  n.    Encomium.  Fotherby. 

5N-CO'Ml-t;M,  n. ;  pi.  L.  encomia  ;  Eng.  bnco- 
Mii'MS.  [L.,  from  Gr.  lyKiiniov.']  Panegyric; 
praise ;  eulogy ;  eulogium ;  commendation. 

I  shall  enter  on  no  encomiums  upon  Massachusetts.  Webster. 
Syn.  —  Encomium,  eulogy,  eulogium,  AnA  panegyric, 
all  imply  the  idea  of  pralao  or  high  comiiicndntion. 
The  term  fiifomiiim  is  used  with  reference  to  things, 
sometimes  also  to  persons.  Eulogy  and  eulogium  are 
UKPd  with  reference  to  persons,  Ilieir  character  and 
actions ;  and  they  are  commonly  applied  to  a  set 
ppcerh,  oration,  or  address,  delivered  in  a  public  as- 
sembly. Panegyric  is  a  high  commendation  bestowed 
on  any  person  whom  the  speaker  ia  disposed  to  ap- 


plaud ;  and  It  may  be  a  w«ll-merit«d  ealogjr,  or  bmm 
flattery. 

eN-C<JM'PA88   (?n-kOm'p»»),  f.  a.    [From   cow- 

/>£««.]       [l.    KNC(>MPA.>«SEU  ;  /.y.  ENCOMPAHfllNO, 

ENCOMPASSED.]      To  encWe ;  to   encircle;  to 
surround  ;  to  environ  ;  to  circtimscribe. 

Ixwk  how  my  ring  racr>m;/<i«e(A  thy  flngvr.  fftnl 

Syn.  — See  Circumscribe,  Surround. 

5N-cOM'PAS8-MftNT  (?n-k&m'p»»-m8nt),  n. 

1.  The  act  of  encoinpuHhing. 

2.  Circumlocution.  ^^ 'i\\m  eticompoMtment  and 
drift  of  question."  Shak. 

II  EM-CORE  (ang-kOr')  HSng-kBr',  .S.  W.  J.  B.  Jo. 
Sm. ;  Ung-kSr',  F.  R7\,  ad.  [Fr.]  Again  ;  onc« 
more;  —  a  word  used  at  public  performances, 
exhibitions,  or  shows,  when  the  repetition  of 
some  part  is  called  for.  Pope. 

Kg-  This  word  is  perfectly  French,  and,  as  usual, 
we  have  adopted  it  with  the  original  pronunciation. 
In  other  words  which  wo  have  received  from  the 
French,  where  the  nasal  vowel  hax  occurred,  we  have 
substituted  an  awkward  proniiiicialion  in  imitation 
of  it,  which  has  at  once  shown  our  fondneM*  for  for- 
eign modes  of  g|icaking,  and  our  incapacity  of  arquir* 
ing  them.  Thus,  cawison  has  bei-n  turned  into  cassoa*^ 
ballon  into  balloon,  dragon  into  dragoon,  and  Chamomt 
(a  character  in  the  Orphan)  into  Skamoon  ;  hut  in  the 
word  before  us  this  nasal  sound  is  followed  by  e  hard, 
which  after  n  always  involves  hard  g,  and  this  is 
precisely  an  English  sound.     fValker. 

II  EN-CORE'  (ang-kSr'),  v.  a.  [».  ENCORED  ;  pp. 
ENCORING,  ENCORED.]  To  call  for  the  repeti- 
tion of  some  performance,  as  a  song.  Whitehead. 

?N-COiyN'T5R,  n.  [L.  contra,  against;  It.  in- 
contro  ;  Sp.  encuentro  ;  Fr.  encontre.'] 

1.  Act  of  meeting  front  to  front ;  —  particu- 
larly a  sudden  or  accidental  meeting. 

To  shun  the  encounter  of  the  vulgar  crowd.  Pope. 

2.  A  contest ;  a  conflict ;  a  battle ;  an  attack ; 
a  combat ;  an  assault ;  an  onset ;  a  skirmish  ; 
—  particularly  a  sudden  fight  between  single 
combatants  or  a  small  number  of  men. 

Let 's  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits.  Slutk. 

Two  blark  clouds 
HoTering  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow. 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  midair.  MiUon. 

Syn.  — See  Attack. 

5N-C6i)n'T(:R,  v.  a.     [It.  incontrare  ;  Sp.  encoTU 
,    trar;  Fr.  rencontrer^    [t.  encountered  ;   pp. 

ENCOUNTERING,  ENCOUNTERED.] 

1.  To  meet  front  to  front ;  to  meet  by  accident. 

Lam  most  fortunate  thus  to  encounter  you.  Slkat. 

2.  To  meet,  as  something  unwelcome,  with- 
out flinching ;  to  face  ;  to  front. 


If  I  must  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride. 


Sliak, 


3.  To  meet  in  a  hostile  manner ;  to  attack ; 
to  engage  wj^h;  to  contend  against. 

Putting  tfiemscjvw  iu  ordei  of  battle,  they  eueotmlrred 
their  enemies.  ^  KnoUet. 

4.  To  meet  with  reciprocal  kindness. 

See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts*  thank*.     SJiat. 

5.  +  To  oppose  ;  to  be  counter  to. 

•         Jurors  are  not  bound  to  believe  two  witnesses,  if  the  prob- 
ability of  the  fact  dues  reasonably  eneomter  them.  J/ak. 

?N-COl)N'TpR,  r.  «.     1.  To  meet  face  to  face; 

to  meet  suddenly  or  by  chance.  Johnson. 

2.  To  engage  in  conflict ;  to  contend ;  to  fight. 

Encounter  so. 
As  doth  the  t\iTj  of  two  desperate  men.  Skal: 

5N-C01).\'T(;R-ER,  n.     L  One  who  encounters ; 
an  antagonist ;  an  opponent ;  an  enemy. 

The  doctrine*  of  the  reformation  have  kept  the  field  against 
all  encounterers.  Attertmrf. 

2.  One  that  loves  to  accost  others. 


O.  these  encountrrer*.  so  gilt  of  tongue. 
They  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  come*. 


Shot. 

nd 


?N-CO0r'.\9E  (?n-kur>j),  r.  a.  [L.  im,  in,  and 
cor,  the  heart ;  It.  itiatraggiare  :Sp.  encorajnr; 
Fr.  encourager.'\  [i.  encoVkaoed  ;f>p.  encour- 
aging, ENCOURAGED.] 

1.  To  give  courage  or  confidence  to  ;  to  em 
bolden  ;  to  inspirit ;  to  animate ;  to  incite ;  to 
stimulate  ;  to  instigate  ;  to  cheer  ;  to  foster. 

2.  To  support ;  to  countenance ;  to  cherish . 
as,  "To  wifOKra^p  manufactures  or  commerce.' 

Syn.  — See  Animate. 
^:N-CoCR'A9E-MENT   (?n-kur'9j-m«nt),    «,      [It 
incoraQijimento ;  Fr.  encoiira</enie»t.] 

1.  The  act  of  encouraging ;  instigation. 

2.  That  which  encourages ;  incentive ;  incite- 
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ment.   "  The  encouragement  of  virtue,  the  com- 
fort of  adversity."  Golding. 
3.  Countenance  ;  support.  "  All  generous  en- 
couragement of  arts."  Otway. 
5N-COUR'A9-?R,  w.  One  who  encourages.  "  En- 
couragers  of  noble  actions."                      Burton. 
5N-COUR'A(?-ING,  p.  a.     Affording  encourage- 
ment ;  favoring  ;  as,  "  Encouraging  words." 
5N-COUR'A^ING-LY,  ad.     In  an  encouraging 
manner  r  with  encouragement. 

To  lay  in  a  cradle.    Spenser. 
See  Increase.      Todd. 


Having  a 
Shak. 


a.  Relating  to  encrinites.  Clarke. 


Clarke. 


^N-CRA'DLE,  V.  a 

:pN-CREASE',  V.  a.  &  n 

t  ?N-CRIM'§OrfED  (?n-krim'znd),  a 
crimson  color. 

^N-CRI'NAL, 

¥N-CRI'NIC, 

^;N-CRIN'!-TAL,  a.  Containing  the  remains  of 
encrinites.  "' 

£N'CRI-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  h,  in,  and  Kpi- 
vov,  a  lily.]  (Pal.)  A' fossil  animal; 
a  species  of  star-fish  having  a  radiat- 
ed, lily-shaped  disk,  supported  on  a 
cylindrical,  jointed  stem  ;  —  some- 
times called  stone-lily.        Buckland. 

j9^  The  perforated  joints  of  the  stems    Encrinite. 
are  found  on  the  sea-shore  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  are  called  St.  Cuthberi's  beads.  Baird. 

£n-CRJ-NIT'IC,  )  a.  Relating  to  encrinites  ; 
£n-CRI-NIT'1-CAL,  )  encriuital.  Klinig. 

EJf'  CRI-JfirS,  n. ;  pi.  ENCRiNi.    {Pal.)  A  genus 

of  crinoidal  star-fishes  ;  encrinite.  Pictet. 

t  ^N-CRISPED',   a.     Formed  in   curls  ;    curled  ; 

crisped.     "  Hairs  encrisped."  Hkelton. 

5N-CROACH'  (en-kroch'),  v.  n.  [Fr.  acerocher; 
croc,  a  hook.]  [/.  enchoached  ;  pp.  encroach- 
ing, encroached.]  To  make  invasion,  as  up- 
on the  rights  of  others  ;  to  advance  by  stealth  ; 
to  make  inroad ;  to  trespass  by  passing  the 
proper  bounds ;  to  infringe  ;  —  with  on  or  upon 
before  an  object. 

He  encroarheth  upon  the  right  and  liberty  of  those  with 
whom  he  meddleth.  Sorrow. 

The  encroaching  ill  you  early  should  oppose ; 
Flattered,  'tis  worse,  and  by  indulgence  grows.  Dryden. 

t^N-CROACH',  n.    Encroachment.  South. 

PN-CROACH'^R,  M.  One  who  encroaches.  "An 
encroacher  upon  the  public  liberty."  Dr.  Spenser. 

gN-CROACH'JNG-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  encroach- 
ment. Bailey. 

ipN-CROACH'M^NT,  n.  Act  of  encroaching ;  an 
unlawful  intrusion  ;  invasion  ;  inroad. 

,  This  left  no  room  for  controversy  about  the  title,  nor  for 
(mcroachinent  on  the  right  of  others.  Locke. 

5N-CRUST',  V.  a.    See  Incrust.  Todd. 

?N-CUM'B5R,  V.  a.  [It.  ingombrare;  Fr.  encom- 
brer.']  [i.  encumbered  ;  pp.  encumbering, 
encumbered.] 

1.  To  oppress  with  a  burden,  so  as  to  render 
motion  difficult ;  to  overload ;  to  clog ;  to  im-. 
pede ;  to  hinder ;  to  obstruct. 

Knowledge,  a  rude,  unprofitable  mass. 

The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds. 

Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  pls^e. 

Does  but  enciunber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich.       Cuwper. 

2.  To  entangle ;  to  perplex ;  to  embarrass ; 
to  complicate  ;  as,  "  The  subject  is  encumbered 
with  difficulties." 

3.  To  involve  in  obligations  or  liabilities  ;  as, 
"  The  estate  is  encumbered  with  debts." 

^N-CtJM'BRANCE,  n.  1.  That  which  encumbers; 
burden ;  clog  ;  load ;  impediment. 

Dead  Umbs  are  an  encumbrance  to  the  body.        Addison. 

2.  Liabilities  resting  upon  an  estate;  as, 
"  The  property  is  without  encunibrance." 

5N-CUM'BRAN-CpR,n.  One  who  has  a  legal  claim 
upon  an  estate  ;  one  who  mortgages.       Clarke. 

9N-CYC'LI-CAL,  a.  \Gt.  CYKVKXtoi;  iv,  in,  and 
KljKloi,  a  circle  ;  L.  encyclios ;  It.  &  Sp.  enciclico ; 
Fr.  encyclique.]  Circular  ;  sent  round  through 
a  large  region ;  as,  "  An  encyclical  letter."  [r.] 

Bp.  Taylor. 

?N-C^-CLO-P^'DI-A,  n.  [Gr.  iyKVK?.onaiP,fia  ;  fv, 
in,  kvkXos,  a  circle,  and  -rathiia,  instruction;  It. 
Sg  Sp.  enciclopedia  ;  Fr.  encyclopMie.']  A  com- 
plete circle  of  the  sciences,  or  general  system  of 


knowledge  arranged  alphabetically  ;  a  dictiona- 
ry of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature ;  a  cyclo- 
paedia ;  —  \vritten  also  encyclopedia.  "  In  this 
encyclopadta  and  round  of  knowledge."  Browne. 
Syn.  — See  Dictionary. 

5N-CY-CLO-P^'DY,  n.  An  encyclopaedia;  — 
written  also  ency'clopedy .     [r.]  Glanville. 

5N-CY-CLO-P]p-Di'A-CAL,  a.  Same  as  Ency- 
clopedical.        '      '  Ec.  Rev. 

5N-CY-CLO-PE'Dl-AN,  a.  Relating  to  an  ency- 
clopaedia ;  embracing  the  whole  round  of  learn- 
ing; encyclopedical.  Burton. 

eN-CY-CLO-PED'{C,  )  „.     [Jt.  &  Sp.  enciclo- 

5N-CY-CLO-PED'J-CAL,  >  pedico;  Fr.  encyclope- 

dique.]     Relating  to  an  encyclopaedia.    Jiallam. 

5N-CY-CLO-PE'DI§M,  n.  The  labor  of  witingor 
making  encyclopaedias.  Ec.  Rev. 

gN-CY-CLO-PE'DIST,  n.  One  who  compiles,  or 
assists  in*  compiiing,  an  encyclopaedia.    Hutton. 

5N-CYST'gD,  a.  [Gr.  {V,  in,  and  (ciio-nj,  a  bag,  a 
bladder.]  Enclosed  in  a  vesicle,  bag,  or  cyst, 
as  a  tumor.  Dunglison. 

END,  n.  [A.  S.,  Dan.,  ^  Ger.  ende;  Dut.  eind; 
Sw.  f'/nde.] 

1.  The   extremity  of   that  which  has  more 
length  than  breadth  ;  as,  "  The  end  of  a  rod." 

2.  Ultimate  period  ;  cessation ;    close  ;  —  ap- 
plied to  time,  or  to  what  is  done  in  time. 

Behold,  the  day  growcth  to  an  end.       Judges  xix.  9. 
There  is  no  end  of  all  his  labor.  Ecclcs.  iv.  8. 

3.  Conclusion ;  completion ;  close  ;  as,  "  The 
end  of  a  discourse." 

4.  Limit ;  termination  ;  bound. 

There  is  none  end  of  the  store.  Ndhum  ii.  9. 

5.  The  point  beyond  which  no  progression 
can  be  made ;  the  point  at  which  progress  ceases. 

They  stagger  to  and  fro,  and  are  at  their  wit's  end.  2's.  cvii.  27. 

6.  Final  state  or  condition. 

Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace.  /"».  xxxvii.  37. 

7.  Close  of  life  ;  decease  ;  death. 
Unblamed  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end.        Pope. 

8.  Cause  of  death,     [r.] 

And  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end.  ShaJc. 

9.  Final  issue,  consequence,  event,  or  result. 

O  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come  I  Shak. 

10.  Afragment;  ascrap  ;  as,  "Oddsande?i(?s." 

Thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany 
With  old  odd  ends  stolen  forth  of  Holy  Writ.        Shak. 

11.  Purpose  ;  aim  ;  object ;  design. 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's.  Shak. 

.in  end,  iipriglit ;  erect ;  —  corrupted  from  on  end. 
Ends  of  the  earth,  tlie  remotest  parts  of  the  earth. 
"  He  causeth  the  vapors  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth."  Ps.  cxxxv.  7.  —  The  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
motest parts  of  tile  earth.  "  The  ends  of  the  earth 
were  afraid."    /sa.  xli.5. 

END,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cendian;  Dut.  eindigen;  Dan. 
e7ide.']    [i.  ended  ;  pp.  ending,  ended.] 

1.  To  terminate;   to  conclude;  to  close;  to 
complete  :  to  finish. 

The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended.      Jer.  viii.  20. 

2.  To  destroy  ;  to  put  to  death  ;  to  kill. 


Instead  of  thee.  King  Harry, 
This  sword  hath  ended  him. 


Shak. 


END,  V.  n.     1.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  be  finished ; 
to  conclude.     "  All's  well  that  ends  well."  Shak. 
2.  To  have  a  bound ;  to  terminate. 


His  starry  helm  unbuckled  showed  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended. 


Milton. 


3.  To  cease  to  exist ;  to  fail. 

His  sovereignty  must  have  ended  with  him.  Locke. 

4.  To   conclude   discourse ;    to   desist   from 
speaking.     "  The  angel  ended."  Milton. 

t  END'— All,  n.     Complete  termination.      Shak. 

?N-DAM'A<JfE,  V.  a.      [Fr.   endommager.']      To 
harm ;  to  damage,     [r.]  Spenser. 

t  eN-DAM'A<?E-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  initired ; 
capable  of  being  damaged.  Huloet. 

t  ?N-DAM'Ag^E-MENT,  n.    Damage  ;  loss.  Shak. 

t  ?N-dAmA9-ING,  w.    Injury;  damage.  Milton. 

5N-DAN'^5R,  V.  a.    [From  danger.']     \i.  endan- 
gered ;  pp.  endangering,  endangered.] 


1.  To  expose  to  danger  ;  to  put  to  hazard  ;  to 
to  bring  into  peril. 

Every  one  hath  a  natural  dread  of  every  thing  that  can 
endanyer  his  happiness.  Tillotson. 

2.  To  incur  the  danger  of;  to  hazard,    [u.] 

He  that  turneth  the  humors  back  endangereth  ulcers.  Bacon. 

t  ?N-DAN'(?5R-MENT,«.  Hazard  ;  peril.  Spenser. 

1 5N-DARK',  V.  a.    To  darken.  Daniel. 

gN-DEAR',  V.  a.     [From  dear.]     [i.  endeared  ; 
pp.  endearing,  endeared.] 

1.  To  make  dear  ;  to  make  beloved  ;  to  attach 
to  one's  self;  to  bind  by  ties  of  affection. 

I  sought  by  all  means,  therefore. 
How  to  endear  and  hold  thee  to  me  firmest. 


2.  t  To  raise  the  price  of. 


Milton. 
King  James. 

^N-DEAR'pD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  en- 
deared or  beloved ;  endearment.  More. 

^N-DEAR'ING,  p.  a.  Causing  endearment ;  ten- 
der ;  affectionate.  "  Endearing  smiles."  Milton. 

PN-DEAR'M?NT,  n.  1.  That  which  endears; 
dalliance  ;  cause  of  love ;  ground  of  affection. 

Her  first  endearments  twining  round  the  soul 

Willi  all  the  witclicratt  of  insnaring  love.       Thomson, 

2.  The  state  of  being  endeared  or  beloved ; 
affection  ;  love  ;  endearedness. 

When  a  man  shall  have  done  all  to  create  endearment  be- 
tween them.  South. 

^;N-DEAV'0R  (en-dev'or),  n.  [Fr.  en,  in,  and  de- 
voir, duty.]  Labor  directed  to  some  end;  an 
effort ;  an  attempt ;  exertion ;  aim. 

Thy  works,  and  alms,  and  all  thy  good  endeavor.    Milton. 

Syn. —  Endeavor  is  labor  directed  to  gome  specific 
end  ;  effort  is  a  laborious  endeavor  or  sudden  exertion 
of  strength.  When  a  person  would  accomplish  a  de- 
sign, he  uses  his  endeavors  ;  and  if  he  meets  with  un- 
expected olistacles,  lie  makes  his  utmost  effort  to  sur- 
mount them.  —  See  Attempt. 

5N-DEAV'0R,  v.   n.      \i.   ENDEAVORED  ;  pp.    ek 

DEAVORiNG,  ENDEAVORED.]  To  labor  to  a  cer- 
tain purpose  ;  to  make  an  effort,  attempt,  or 
essay ;  to  try ;  to  strive  ;  to  aim. 

And  those  were  praised  who  but  endeavored  well.     Pope. 

5N-DEAV'QR,  V.  a.  To  strive  after  ;  to  make  an 
effort  for ;  to  attempt ;  to  essay. 

Men  who  attend  the  altar,  and  should  most 
Endeavor  peace.  Milton. 

It  seems  rational  to  hope  that  minds  qualified  for  great  at- 
tainments sliould  first  enitearor  tlieir  own  benefit.     Johnson. 

5N-DEAV'OR-pR  (en-dev'or-er),  w.  One  who  en- 
deavors.    "  An  humble  endeavorer."       Rymer. 

5N-d£c'A-G6N,  n.  [Gr.  tvicKa,  eleven,  and  yu- 
via,  an  angle.]  A  plane  geometrical  figure, 
bounded  by  eleven  sides  ;  undecagon.  Johnson. 

EN-D^-CA^'Y-NOtJS,  a.  [Gr.  'ivhtKa,  eleven,  and 
yvvn,  a  female.]  {Bot.)  Having  eleven  pistils,  of 
female  organs  of  fructification.  Craig. 

EN-D^l-CA-PHYL'LOyS,  or  EN-D^-CAPH'YL' 
LOUS  (131),  a.  [Gr.  'hSexa,  eleven,  and  (pL/.Xo'v,  a 
leaf.]  {Bot.)  Having  a  leaf  composed  of  eleven 
leaflets.  Craig. 

jpN-DEIC'T{C,  a.  [Gr.  MiiKTixii,  indicative  ;  iv- 
ieiKvvfii,  to  point  out.]  Pointing  out ;  showing ; 
exhibiting.  Smart. 

EJ\r-DEix'IS,n.  [Gr.  £>'i5f(|(f.]  (ilferf.)  An  indi- 
cation or  manifestation  afforded  by  a  disease 
itself  of  what  is  proper  to  be  done  for  its  re- 
moval. Dunglison. 

5N-DEL'LI-ON-rTE,  n.  {Min.)  The  triple  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony,  lead,  and  copper,  found  in 
the  mine  Huel  Boys,  in  the  parish  of  Endellion, 
Cornwall.  Brande. 

5N-DE'MJ-AL,a.  [Gr.  ivHtiiJL'oi.']  Endemic.  "  En- 
demial  and  local  infirmities.'      [r.]  Ray. 

?N-DfiM'lC,  )  a.  [Gr.  M^ixm;  f«',  in,  and 
5N-DEM'I-CAL,  >  i5i>0{,  a  district,  or  the  people 
of  a  district ;  It.  ^  Sp.  endetnico ;  Fr.  ende- 
miqve.']  Peculiar  to  a  country  ;  —  applied  espe- 
cially to  diseases  which  are  peculiar  to  a  country, 
and  which  seem  to  arise  from  local  causes ; 
native.  Dunglison. 

5N-DEM'JC,  n.    An  endemic  disease.  McGulloch. 

5N-DEM'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  endemical  man- 
ner. '         ■  Craig. 

5N-DfiN-I-ZA'TrON,  w.  [See  Denizen.]  The 
act  of  naturalizing.     [R.J  Gent.  Mag. 
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f  5N-D£n'|ZE,  v.  a.    To  naturalize.        Camden. 

teN-DfiN'l-ZEN  (9n-denVi«n),  r.  o.  To  make 
free  ;  to  naturalize.  B,  Jonaon. 

ftNn'gR,  n.    One  who  ends;  a  finisher.  Wickliffe. 

fiN-DpR-MAT'lC,  a.  {Med.)  Same  as  Endermic. 

f  N-DKR'M|C,  a.  {Med.)  Noting  a  method  of  ap- 
plying medicines  to  the  skin  after  the  cuticie 
nas  been  removed.  Uoblyn. 

BN-UICT' (?n-dit'),  r.  a.  [Ft.  endictcr."]  To  accuse 
or  charge  with  crime.  —  See  Ixdict.  (^ay- 

JN-DIOT'MPNT  (?n-(llt'm?nt),  n.  The  act  of  in- 
dicting.—  Sec  Inuictment.  Cowell. 

eND'ING,  n.     [K.  S.  endung.'] 

1.  Conclusion  ;  termination  ;  cessation. 

2.  {Gram.)  Final  syllable  or  letter. 

6nd'-IRON§  (I'urnz),  w.  p/.    Andirons.      Weale. 

^N-DItE',  v.  a.    To  compose ;  to  indite.    Waller. 

5N-DIT'pR,  n.     A  composer;  an  inditer.  Milton. 

iN'DJVE,  n.  ["Derived  from  the  Arabic  name 
heiidi/ieh."  Loudon.  —  It.  endivia ;  Sp.  endibia ; 
Fr.  endive.']  A  plant  used  as  a  winter  salad  ; 
Cichorium  endivia.  Loudon. 

fiND'LgSS,  a.     [A.  S.  endeleas.] 

1.  Having  no  end ;  infinite  in  length  or  ex- 
tent;  interminable.  Tillutson. 

2.  Infinite  in  duration  ;  everlasting  ;  eternal ; 
perpetual.  "  Endless  bliss."  Spenser.  "  E7id- 
tess  life."     Ifeb.  vii.  16. 

Endless  screw,  a  piece  of  mechanism  formed  by 
combining  tlie  screw  with  a  cop-wheel,  or  by  tnaking 
a  screw  act  on  the  threads  of  a  female  screw  sunic  in 
the  edge  of  the  wheel.  Brande. 

£ND'Lpss-LY,  arf.    Without  end  ;  incessantly. 

fiNn'L^SS-NfisS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  end- 
less. Vonne, 

t  END'l6NG,  ad.  [A.  S.  andlang,  in  length, 
along.]     In  a  straight  line.  Dryden. 

ffiND'MOST,  a.  [A.  S.  endcmast.]  Remotest; 
at  the  farther  end.  Bailey. 

fiN'DO-CARP,  n.  [Gr.  eviov,  within,  and  xapirdg, 
fruit.]  {Bot.)  The  inner  coat  of  the  pericarp, 
membranous  in  some  cases,  but  in  others  hard 
and  bony,  as  in  stone-fruits.  Ilenslow. 

£N'no-<"IIROME,  n.  [Gr.  Iv^ov,  within,  and  y^ju- 
Ita,  color.]  {Bot.)  The  coloring  matter  of  algae 
and  the  like.  Gray. 

5N-I)6c'TRJ-NAte,».  o.    See  Indoctrinate. 

5N-d6c'TR|NE,  v.  a.    To  indoctrinate.     Donne. 

fiN'DQ-^EN,  n.  [Gr.  ivhov.  within,  and  ydvoiiai,. 
to  be  produced.]  {Bot.)  One  of  a  primary  class 
of  plants  with  stems  said  to  increase  in  diameter 
by  addition  to  its  inside  or  centre,  as  the  palm- 
tree.  Gray. 

t:N-DO(?'e-NiTE,  n.  {Geol.)  A  fossil  palm-like 
tree.  Smart. 

PN-D5p'e-No0s,  a.  {Bot.)  Relating  to  endo- 
gens ;  having  the  nature  of  endogens.  Gray. 

£N-DO-PHtL'LOlJS, or  ?N-D0PH'YL-LO0s(131), 
a.  [Gr.  cviov,  within,  and  ipiXAov,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.) 
Enclosed  within  a  sheath,  as  the  young  leaves  of 
monocotyledonous  plants.  Brande. 

6n-DQ-PLEU'RA,  n.  [Gr.  hiov,  within,  and  vXfvpd, 
the  side.]  {Bot.)  The  internal  integument  of 
a  seed.  Brande. 

AjV-DQ-RHI'Zji,  n.  [Gr.  Mov,  within,  and  ^i^a, 
a  root.J  {Bot.)  The  embryo  of  an  endogenous 
plant,  in  which  the  radicle  has  to  rupture  the 
integument  at  the  base  of  the  seed  before  enter- 
ing the  earth.  Craig. 

f:\-I)0-RIlf'ZAL,a,   {Bot.)  Endorhizous.  CtorAe. 

i;.\-no-RHI'Z()VS,  a.    {Bot.)  Noting  the  mode 

of  germination  in  endogens.  Hensloto. 

f:\-DOR-SA'TIQN,n.  Indorsement,  [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

g.N-DORjjE',  r.  a.      [L.  in,  in,  and  dorsum,  the 

back;  It.  indossare ;  0\d  Ft.  end^sser.]     [i.  en- 

DOKSRI)  ;  pp.  ENDOHSINO,  ENDORSED.] 

1.  To  cover  on  the  back;  to  put  upon  the 
back  of ;  to  burden ;  to  load.     [r.J 

Chariota,  or  elephants  endoned  with  towera 

Of  arehera.  Milton. 


2.  To  write  on  the  back  of;  to  superscribe  ; 
to  assign  by  writing  on  the  back  ;  to  indorse  ; 
as,  "  'lo  endorse  a  note  or  a  bill  of  exchange." 

gg~  Ktidorse  and  its  derivations  are  written  mdii- 
criniinately  emlursr,  endurKemriit,  endorser,  and  in- 
dorse, indursemeiit,  indorsrr.  'I'lie  princifial  Engliah 
Dictionaries  contain  iMitli  furniH,  and  in  mtine  of  lliuni 
the  preference  is  given  to  one  forni,  and  in  miiiie,  to  the 
other  ;  and  lioth  forniH  are  well  authorised  by  good 
use.  Riciiardsun  snyx :  "  More  commonly  written 
«n</«r»«." — Hee  INDORSE. 

pN-DORSE'MgNT,  n.  Superscription;  indorse- 
ment.—  See  Indorseme.nt.  Taller. 

pN-DOR'SgR,  n.  Ope  who  endorses ;  indorser.  — 
See  Indorser.  Chambers. 

6N-D0-SlPII'0-NiTE,  n.  [Gr.  Mov,  within,  and 
<r/0u)i',  a  tube.J  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  extinct  ce- 
phalopods,  with  chambered,  convolute,  discoidal 
shells.  Brande. 

fiN-DQS-MOM'g-TpR,  n.  [Eng.  endosmose  and 
Gr.  ulrpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  force  of  the  endosmosmic  action, 
or  the  rapidity  with  which  one  or  other  of  two 
fluids  of  oifTcrent  densities  will  pass  into  each 
other.  Brande, 

fiN-DOS-MOSE',  )  n.  [Gr.  hhov,  within,  and  cSir- 
fiN-DOS-MO'SJS,  )  ii6i,  impulsion.]  {Cliem.)  That 
property  of  membranous  tissue  or  unglazed 
earthenware  by  which  fluids  of  unequal  densi- 
ties, when  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  are  en- 
abled to  pass  through  and  intermix ;  —  opposed 
to  exosmose.  —  See  Osmose.  Henslow. 

fiN-DQS-MOS'MJC,   a.    Relating  to  endosmose; 

osmotic.  Craig. 

EN-bOS-M5T'lC,  a.    Endosmosmic.       Graham. 

feN'DO-SPERM,  n.  [Gr.  Iv&ov,  within,  and  anipua, 
a  seed.]  {Bot.)  The  albumen  of  seeds,  which  is 
formed  under  their  inner  coating;  perisperm. 
It  is  sometimes  absent.  Ilenslow. 

fiN-DO-SPERM'|C,  a.  {Bot.)  Relating  to  endo- 
sperm ;  —  noting  an  embryo  when  it  is  accom- 
panied by  an  endosperm.  Ogilvie. 

f^'S-X)6ss',  V.  a.  [Ft.  endosser.']  To  engrave  ; 
to  carve  ;  to  cut ;  to  mark  by  incisions. 

Her  name  in  every  tree  I  will  emioss.  Spenser. 

EN'DO-STOME,  n.  [Gr.  Mov,  within,  and  ardfia, 
a  mouth.]  {Bot.)  The  perforation  in  the  inner 
coat  of  the  ovule,  or  the  innermost  of  the  per- 
forations, which  together  make  up  the  fora- 
men. Henslow. 

?N-DOVV',  V.  a.  [L.  doto ;  dos,  dower ;  Old  Fr. 
endouer;  Fr.  doicer.']  [t.  endowed;  pp.  en- 
dowing, ENDOWED.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  portion  or  dower. 

He  shall  endow  her  to  be  his  wife.       Exoil,  xzii.  16. 

2.  To  supply  with  pecuniary  means  bv  a  per- 
manent fund  ;  as,  "  To  endow  a  college.^' 

3.  To  enrich  with  any  excellence,  gift,  or 
faculty ;  to  endue ;  to  invest. 

More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  goda 
Endowed  with  all  their  gifts.  Milton. 

?N-DoWeD'  (en-dcifld'),  P-  «•  Provided  with  en- 
dowment ;  furnished  with  a  portion. 

5N-D6W5R  (?n-dba'?r),  n.     One  who  endows. 

t  ?N-DOVV'5R,  V.  a.  To  enrich  with  a  dower  ;  to 
bestow  a  dower  upon  ;  to  endow.      IVaierhotdse. 

?N-DOVV'M5NT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  endowing  or 
furnishing  with  a  dower ;  a  dower.  Coicell. 

2.  Property  or  pecuniarv  means  bestowed  as  a 
permanent  fund ;  as,  "  The  endowments  of  a 
college,  a  hospital,  or  a  library." 

3.  Any  quality  with  which  one  is  endowed; 
gift  of  nature ;  talent ;  faculty. 

By  a  desire  of  fame,  (rreat  endovment*  are  not  auffered  to 
lie  idle  and  useless  to  the  public.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Gift. 

t  pN-DRf'D^E',  v.a.  To  make  a  slave  or  drudge 
of;  to  enslave.  Bp.  Hall. 

^N-DITE',  V.  a.  [L.  indtto ;  Fr.  enquire.]  [i.  en- 
dued ;  pp.  ENDIINO,  endued.] 

1.  To  supply ;  to  invest ;  to  clothe  ;  to  indue. 

t         £n</ii«</ with  royal  virtues  as  thou  art.  Milton. 

2.  To  bestow  a  dower  upon;  to  endow;  to 
portion  ;  to  indue. 

God  hath  endued  me  with  a  good  dowry.    Otn.  xxx.  aO. 
t  5N-DUE'M5NT,  n.    Act  of  enduing.     Barrow. 


PN-DfiR'A-BLE,  a.     fOld  Fr.  endttrabU.]    That 
may  be  endured  ;  tolerable.  Cotgrave. 

g.N-mm'ANCE,  n.     1.  The  state  of  enduring  or 
suffering  ;  suH'crance  ;  patience  ;  fortitude. 

Their  fortitude  wu  mutt  atlmirable  in  ttieir  patience  and 
nu/u<-anceoraUeTilsor  pain  and  <>r  dralh.  Ttiiqtit. 

2.  Continuance  ;  lastingness  ;  duration. 
Some  of  them  arc  of  rery  great  antiquity,  oUicr*  of  lea 
enilurancr.  Suatssr. 

Syn.  — See  Patience. 
5N-DURE'  r,  a.    [L.  duro  ;  dunu,  hard ;  Sp.  en- 
durar;    Fr.  endurer.]     [i.  endl'bed;  pp.  en- 

DfRINO,  endured.] 

1.  To  sustain  or  support  without  injury ;  to 
bear;  —  applied  to  things. 

Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pare 

As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  ew/ure.   Drfdau 

2.  To  bear  with  patience  or  fortitude  ;  to  suf- 
fer without  complaint ;  to  submit  to. 

80  dear  I  love  him,  that  with  him  all  deaths 

I  could  endtirc.  Mittom. 

3.  To  undergo ;  to  suflfcr ;  to  experience. 

How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endurr. 

The  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cauae  or  cure  I    Ooldsmith. 

4.  To  continue  in.  "  The  deer  ettdureth  the 
womb  but  eight  months."  Brotttu. 

Syn.  —  See  Bear. 

gN-DOBE',  r.  n.  1.  To  be  permanent;  to  last; 
to  remain  ;  to  continue  ;  to  abide. 

For  his  mercies  aye  endure. 

Ever  faithful,  ever  sure.  MUton. 

2.  To  brook  ;  to  bear ;  to  suffer. 

How  can  I  endure  to  see  the  deatructicn  of  my  kindred? 

Estk.  viii.  8. 

5N-DUR'5R,  n.    1.  One  who  endures  ;  a  sufferer. 

2.  He  who,  or  that  which,  continues. 

5X-D0r'JNG,  a.  That  endures  ;  lasting  ;  perma- 
nent.   "  An  enduring  substance."  Home. 

?N-dOr'ING,  n.  The  act,  or  the  state,  of  endur- 
ing or  suffering ;  endurance.  "  His  patient  «n- 
during  of  extreme  cold  and  heat."        Holland. 

PN-DUR'JNG-NfeSS,  n.  The  quality  of  enduring 
or  lasting  ;  lastingness.  Dublin  Rev. 

END'WAY§,  ad.    Same  as  Endwise.      Smollett. 

£ND'Wi§E,  ad.  Erectly  ;  uprightly;  on  end.  Ray. 

tfiiV'g-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  eneco,  enecattu.]  To 
kill ;  to  destroy.  Harrey. 

5-NE'|D,  or  E'Np-lD  [?-nC'jd,  K.  Sm.  Ash ;  «'n?-Id, 
Wb.  P.  Cyc.  Brande],  n.  ITie  Latin  epic  poem 
written  by  Virgil,  of  which  ^Uneas  is  tne  hero ; 
—  written  also  ^Eneid.  Addison. 

6N'5-MA,  n.  [Gr.  Iw/ia;  /W^/,  to  inject.]  {Med.) 
An  injection  ;  a  clyster ;  a  lavement.     Brande. 

£N'(;-MY,  n.  [L.  inimicua  ;  in,  priv.,  and  amicus. 
a  friend ;  It.  tnimico ;  Sp.  enemigo ;  Fr.  «i»iewi.J 

1.  One  hostile  to  another ;  a  foe ;  an  adver- 
sary :  —  an  opponent ;  an  antagonist ;  —  applied 
to  an  individual  or  to  a  nation. 

I  say  unto  you,  Ix)ve  your  rnrmie*.  Matt.  v.  44. 

The  enemy  tliinks  of  raising  threescore  thousand  men. 

Adilmm. 

2.  One  who  dislikes  any  subject  or  cause. 
"  An  enemy  to  truth  and  knowledge."       Locke. 

3.  {Mil.)  A  hostile  army  or  force.    Campbell. 

4.  {Theol.)  The  common  adversary ;  the  devil. 

Defend  us  from  the  danger  of  the  enemp.        Com.  I'rayrr. 

49"  In  military  phrasoulngy,  mmy  Is  used  in  the 
singular  niiinlK^r  for  liostilc  forren,  tlunigh  not  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  rollectiv  -  noun.  I>eiiig  joinetl  with 
a  verb  ill  the  Ringular,  and  itM  corrr!<|H>ndinE  pronoun 
being  singular  and  masculine.  "We  have  met  tite 
enemy,  and  he  is  oum."     OtM.  Tat/lor. 

It  is  protiable  that  the  enemir  will  make  *>>  attack  in  two 
principal  corps.  WtlliHgtou'*  Urrj^itchts. 

Syn. —  Enemy  and /oe  are  terms  that  imply  (ter- 
Bonal  hostility.  A  nation,  an  army,  or  an  individu.tl, 
engaged  in  carrying  nn  war,  is  an  rarmw  to  the  oppo- 
site party.  A  foe  is  one  who  is  actively  lioxlile.  An 
adrersary  is  one  who  is  placed  in  tlie  position  of  an 
enemy  in  war  or  in  some  other  contest.  Permms  pit- 
ted against  each  other  in  an  argument  or  other  cun- 
loft  are  opponentjt ;  those  who  struggle  against  each 
other  are  antasonists.  \  public  or  private  enrmf  ;  a 
deadly  fos  ;  an  open  adrersary ;  an  npfottnU  in  a  de- 
bate ;  an  antagonist  in  a  contest. 

6.\-eR-9fiT'lC, 
6.N-t:R-^ET' 

1.  Manifesting  ener^  ;  active  ;'  vigorous  ;  as, 
"  He  is  very  energetic  m  what  he  undertakes." 


■"  l^>         <  a.     [Gr.  hipYnrifif. 
r'l-CAL,  )  It.  4r  Sp.  energico.] 


,  active ; 
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2.  Efficacious  ;  powerful  in  effect ;  effectual ; 
effective.  "Unless  the  same  force  be  made 
energetical  and  operative."  Bp.  Taylor. 

fiN-pR-<?ET'J-CAL-LY,  arf.  In  an  energetic  man- 
ner; vigoroiisry.  Potter. 

EN-eR-(?ET'|-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
energetic  ;  activity  ;  vigor.  Scott. 

5-N ER'91C,  a.  Powerful  in  effect ;  energetic,  [r.] 

Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time. 

Warm,  energic,  chaste,  sublime.  Collias. 

fiN'^R-^fZE,  e.  a.     [Fr.  energiser.  —  See  Enkk- 

OY.]  ft.  KNERGIZED  ;  pp.  ENERGIZING,  ENER- 
GIZED.] To  give  energy  to  ;  to  excite  to  action. 
"Certain  energizing  substances."  Harris. 
"  Ecstasies  of  energizing  love."     Bp.  Horslcy. 

6n'?R-9IZ-5R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  ener- 
gizes. 

Two  substantives,  an  encrgizer  which  is  active,  and  a  sub- 
ject which  is  passive.  Harris. 

£N-5R-GU'M  pN,  n.  One  acted  upon  or  possessed 
by  the  devil ;  a  demoniac.  Smart. 

fiN'(;R-(jtV,  n.  [Gr.  ivtoytia;  tv,  in,  and  cpyov, 
work  ;  It.  §  Sp.  energia ;  Fr.  aiergie.'] 

1.  Power  to  operate ;  inherent  power  ;  faculty. 

They  are  not  effective  of  any  thing,  but  arc  everi/ien 
merely.  Bacon. 

2.  Force ;  vigor ;  efficacy  ;  power  in  action. 

Inspiring  God !  who,  botmdless  spirit  all 

Ana  unremitting  pnprf///,  pervades. 

Adjusts,  sustains,  and  agitates  tlie  whole.       Thommn. 

3.  Strength  of  expression  ;  spirit ;  life  ;  an- 
imation ;  as,  "  A  style  full  of  energy." 

Syn.  — See  Strength. 

P-NER'VATE  [e-n^r'vat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.],  V.  a.  [L.  enei-vo,  enervatus,  to  take  out 
the  nerves  or  sinews ;  e,  from,  and  nervus,  a 
nerve  ;  It.  enervare  ;  Sp.  enervar ;  Fr.  enerver.'] 

.TEU  ;p/>.  ENERVATING,  ENERVATED.] 

I  deprive  of  force  or  nerve ;  to  weaken  ;  to  en- 
feeble ;  to  unnerve  ;  to  debilitate  ;  to  paralyze. 

Sheepish  softness  often  enervates  those  who  are  bred  lilce 
fondlings  at  home.  Locke. 

p-NER'VATE,  a.  Weakened  ;  deprived  of  force. 
"  Enervate  string."  Pope.  "  Enen-ate  bards." 
Warton.    "  Enervate  sires."     Churchill. 

£n-5R-VA'TION,  w.  [L.  enervatio;  Sp.  enerva- 
cion ;  Fr.  enervaiionJ] 

1.  The  act  of  enervating  or  weakening ;  emas- 
culation. Johnson. 

2.  The  state  of  being  weakened  ;  effeminacy. 
"  A  sign  of  enervation  and  weakness."     Bacon. 

f  5-NERVE',  V.  a.  To  weaken  ;  to  enervate.  Milton. 

EJV  FAMILLF.  (ang-f4-inel').  [Fr.]  In  a  family 
way,  or  in  the  family  circle  ;  domestically. 

Deluded  mortals,  whom  the  great 

Choose  for  companions  t*te-4-t«te, 

Who  at  their  dinner  enfamitle 

Get  leave  to  sit  where'er  you  will.  Sieift. 

fN-FAM'jSH,  V.  a.  To  kill  with  hunger;  to 
starve ;  to  famish,     [r.] 

|;N-FEE'BLE,  v.  a.  [i.  ENFEEBLED  ;  pp.  ENFEE- 
BLING, ENFEEBLED.]  To  make  feeble ;  to  weak- 
en ;  to  enervate  ;  to  debilitate. 

Some  enfeeble  their  understandings  by  sordid  and  brutish 
business.  Bp.  Taylor. 

¥N-FEE'BLE-MENT,  n.      1.  The  act  of  making 
feeble. 
2.  Weakness  ;  feebleness.  Ec.  Rev. 

^:N-FEE'BLPR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  enfee- 
bles or  weakens.  Philli])s. 

?N-FEE'BLJNG,p.  a.   Making  feeble  ;  weakening. 

t  ?N-FEL'ONED  (en-Rl'iind),  o.  [Fr.  enf>^lonnir, 
to  grow  cruel.]     Fierce  ;  cruel.  Spenser. 

g  ?N-FEOFF'  (en-<er)  [en-fSf,  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  Wh. ; 
en-fef,  ^'.  W.  E.  Ja.  C.  Nares],  v.  a.  [Low  L. 
feoffo.  —  See  Fee.]  [i.  enfeoffed  ;  pp.  en- 
feoffing, ENFEOFFED.] 

1.  {Law.)  To  invest  with  a  dignity  or  posses- 
sion in  fee  ;  to  convey,  as  a  fee.  Burnll. 

2.  tTo  surrender;  to  give  up.  "  [He]  cn- 
feoffed  himself  to  popularity."  Shak. 

II  ?N-FEOFF'M?NT  (?n-f8rinent),  n.  [Low  L. 
feoffamenturriA 

1.  (Law.)  The  act  of 'enfeoffing.        Johtison. 

2.  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  one  is 
invested  with  a  fee.  Johnson. 


t  ?N-FET'T5R,  v.  a.    To  bind  in  fetters.      Shak. 

jpN-FE'VfR,  v.  n.  [Old  Fr.  enfievrer.^  To  pro- 
duce fever.  ''  -E»i/et'enM(7  draught."  [ii.]  Seicard. 

t  EN-FIERCE'  (?ii-fers'),  v.  a.  To  make  fierce  or 
ferocious.  Spenser. 

||Ei\-FI-LAnE'  (en-fe-lad')  [en-fe-lad',  S.  W.  P. 
Ja.  ;  Snp-fe-lad',  Sni.\  en-fe-lad'  or  6ng-fe-lad', 
iC.],  n.    [Fr.  enjiler,  to  rake  ;  'L.Jiluin,  a  thread.] 

1.  (Mil.)  The  position  of  that  which  runs  in  a 
straight  line  from  end  to  end,  or  which  lies  in 
the  direction  of  a  line  ;  concatenation. 

The  trees  have  swelled  out  beyond  the  line  traced  for 
them,  and  destroyed  the  aijilade.  Swintiurnc. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  direct  fire  raking  the  whole  length 
of  a  fortification  or  body  of  troops.  Ckirke. 

II  EN-F{-LAl)E',  V.  a.  (Mil.)  To  pierce  or  rake 
with  shot  in  a  right  line  ;  to  tire  at  so  as  to 
sweep  the  whole  line.  Campbell. 

5N-F[LED',  a.  (Her.)  Noting  the  condition  of  a 
sword  which  is  represented  in  a  charge  as  run 
through  any  object.  Ogilvie. 

t  gN-FlRE',  V.  a.    To  fire;  to  set  on  fire.  Spenser. 

t  5i\-FLESH',  ■».  a.  To  incorporate,  as  with  the 
flesh  ;  to  embody  ;  to  incarnate.  Florio. 

pN-FOLD',  17.  a.    See  Infold.  Todd. 

t  jpN-FOLD'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  infolding.  Scott. 

5N-FO'LI-ATE,  V.  a.    See  Infoliate.    Ec.  Rev. 

5N-FORCE',  V.  a.  [Sp.  esforzar  ;  Fr.  enforcir.'] 
\i.  enforced  ;  pp.  enforcing,  enforced.] 

1.  To  give  vigor  or  strength  to  ;  to  animate  ; 
to  instigate  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  incite  ;  to  force. 

Fear  gave  her  wings,  and  rage  enforced  my  flight.  Spenser. 

2.  To  make  or  gain  by  force. 

The  idle  stroke  enforcing  furious  way.  Spenser. 

3.  To  impel  violently  ;  to  hurl ;  to  throw. 

As  swift  as  stones 
.  Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings.  Shak. 

4.  To  urge  with  energy  ;  to  set  forth  strongly. 

I  have  taken  care  to  ertforce  loyalty  by  an  invincible  ar- 
gument. Swijt. 

5.  To  compel ;  to  constrain  ;  to  oblige. 

Adam,  now  enforced  to  close  his  eyes. 

Sunk  down,  and  all  his  spirits  became  entranced.  Milton. 

6.  To  put  in  force  ;  to  cause  to  be  applied  or 
executed  ;  as,  "  To  enforce  a  law." 

7.  t  To  press  with  a  charge  ;  to  taunt. 

Enforce  him  witli  his  envy  to  the  people.  Sliak. 

t  5N-F6RCE',  V.  n.  1.  To  try  by  force.    Wickliffe. 
2.  To  prove  ;  to  demonstrate.  Hooker. 

t  EN-FORCE',  71.  Force  ;  power  ;  strength.  "  A 
petty  enterprise  of  small  enforce."  Milton. 

EN-FORC'pD-LY,ad,  By  violence;  not  by  choice; 
compulsorily.  Shak. 

EN-FORCE'MPNT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  compelling  ; 
compulsion ;  force  offered. 

Confess  't  was  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 

You  got  it  from  her.  Sltat. 

2.  That  which  gives  force  ;  sanction. 


Rewards  and  punishments  . 
ments  of  his  law. 


.  established  as  the  enforce- 
Locke. 


3.  Motive  of  conviction  ;  urgent  evidence. 

Hammond. 

4.  The  act  of  executing  or  putting  in  force ; 
execution  ;  as,  "  The  enforcement  of  a  rule." 

5.  Pressing  exigence";  emergency. 

More  than  1  have  said 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  oh.  Shak. 

EN-FOR^'gR,  n.     One  who  enforces.    Hammond. 
5N-F6RCE'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  enforced. 
5N-FOR'pST,  V.  a.     To  turn  into  forest. 

The  ameers  of  Scinde  have  cnforesled  large  portions  of 
the  coimtry  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  into  hunting- 
grounds.  Ogitvie. 

t  gN-FORM',  V.  a.    To  fashion  ;  to  form.    Spenser. 

t  ]E:N-F6UL'D^;RED  (en-fbl'dcrd),  a.  [Tr.foudro- 
yer,  to  destroy  with  thunderbolts.]  Mixed  mth 
lightning.     "  Enfouldered  smoke.  Spenser. 

EN-FRAN 'CHrSE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  qfranchir.  —  See 
Franchise.]  [i.  enfranchised; jap. enfran- 
chising, ENFRANCHISED.] 

1.  To  endow  with  a  franchise  ;  to  make  free  ; 
to  admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  freeman  or  citizen. 

The  Enqlish  colonics,  eiifrnnrhifrd  by  special  chdrters, 
were  admitted  to  the  benetit'of  the  laws.  JJavtes. 


2.  To  set  free  from  slavery  ;  to  release  from 
bondage ;  to  restore  to  liberty. 

Prisoners  became  slaves,  and  continued  so  unless  enfran- 
chised by  their  masters.  Temple. 

3.  To  admit  as  native  ;  to  naturalize,     [u.] 

These  words  have  been  enfranchised  amongst  us.      Wattt. 
EN-FRAN'CHI§E-MENT,    n.      [Fr.    affranchissc- 
m.ent.] 

1.  Act  of  enfranchising ;  investiture  of  the 
privileges  of  a  freeman  or  citizen.  Cowell. 

2.  Release  from  prison  or  from  slavery.  Shak. 

Syn. —  See  EMANCIPATION. 

EN-FRAN'CH!§-ER,  n.  One  who  enfranchises  or 
sets  at  liberty.  Sherwood. 

t  EN-FREED',  a.     Set  at  liberty.  Shak. 

t  EN-FREE'DOM,  v.a.  To  free  ;  to  set  free.  Shak. 

t  EN-FRO'WARD,r.«.  To  make  froward.  Sandys. 

t  E^I-FRO'ZEN  (eii-fr6'zn),p.  a.  Congealed  with 
cold ;  frozen.  Spenser. 

EN-GA(^E',  v.  a.  [It.  inqaggiare;  Fr.  engager; 
gage,  a  pledge.  —  See  (jage.]  \i.  engaged; 
pp.  engaging,  engaged.] 

1.  To  bind  by  contract;  to  pledge. 

I  have  engnged  myself  to  a  dear  friend.  Shak. 

2.  To  bring  into  a  party  ;  to  enlist ;  as,  "  To 
engage  men  for  any  enterprise." 

3.  To  attach ;  to  unite ;  to  secure  as  an  ad- 
herent. 

Good-nature  etigages  every  body  to  him.         Addison. 

4.  To  bring  over ;  to  induce  ;  to  win  ;  to  g.ain ; 
to  attract ;  to  draw  ;  to  allure  ;  to  entertain. 

To  every  duty  he  could  minds  engage.  fyaller. 

5.  To  hold  the  attention  of ;  to  employ  ;  as, 
"  To  engage  one  in  conversation  or  in  business." 

6.  To  join  in  fight ;  to  encounter. 

The  army  was  engaged  before  the  cannon  was  tunied. 

Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  See  Bind. 

EN-GA^E',  V.  n.  1.  To  conflict ;  to  fight ;  to  en- 
counter ;  as,  "  To  engage  with  an  enemy." 

2.  To  embark  in  any  business  ;  to  enter  upon 
any  enterprise  ;  to  enlist  in  any  party.  "  Who 
once  engar/es  is  undone."  Mallet. 

3.  To  promise ;  to  pledge  one's  self;  as,  "  I 
have  engaged  to  assist  him." 

EN-GA^ED'  (eii-gajd'),  p.  a.  1.  Enlisted;  ear- 
nest ;  feeling  an  interest. 

2.  Pledged  to  marry  ;  betrothed ;  affianced. 

Eiiffaa-ed  columns,  {J}rch.)  coliitnii.s  partly  united 
will),  and  partly  detached  from,  walls  or  piers,  the 
jtrnportioii  of  the  shaft  embedded  varying  from  one 
fourth  to  three  fourths  of  its  circumference.  Brit.lun. 
—  Eng-a^ed  wheels,  (Mecli.)  wheels  that  are  in  gear 
with  each  otlier. 

EN-GA^'EH-Ly,  ad.    Earnestly.  Whitlock. 

EN-gA^'EO-NESS,  n.  Earnestness;  devotedness. 

EN-gA(?E'MENT,  n.     [Fr.  engagetnent.] 

1.  The  act  of  engaging  ;  promise  ;  stipulation  ; 
obligation  by  contract ;  contract ;  compact ;  as, 
"  To  keep  one's  engagements." 

2.  State  of  being  engaged ;  adherence  to  a 
party  or  a  cause  ;  bias  of  interest ;  partiality. 

This  may  be  obvious  to  any  who  impartially,  and  without 
engagement,  is  at  the  poins  to  examine.  Swift. 

3.  Employment ;  'occupation  ;  avocation. 

The  great  principle  of  human  satisfaction  is  engagement.   • 

Palei/. 

4.  Fight ;  conflict ;  battle  ;  contest ;  combat 
between  armies  or  fleets. 

He  [the  French  admiral]  would  not  venture  an  engage- 
ment. Buruet. 

5.  t  Obligation  ;  motive  ;  reason.  "  This  is 
the  greatest  etigagement  not  to  forfeit  an  op- 
portunity." Hammond. 

Syn.  — See  Battle,  Promise. 

EN-GA<jr'ER,  M.  One  who  engages.  "  The  cove- 
nanter, the  engager."  Ellis's  Serm.,  1661. 

EN-gA^'ING, /?.  rt.  Attaching;  winning  by  pleas- 
ing ways ;  as,  "  An  engaging  manner."     Pope. 

EN-GA(?'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  winning  or  obliging 
manner ;  gracefully. 

tEN-cAL'LANT,  V.  a.  To  make  a  gallant  of. 
"  You  were  eternally  engallanted."    B.  Jonson. 

EN-^AOL' (en-jal'),  ».  o.    To  imprison.        Shak. 

t  EN-GAR'b6Il,  v.  a.     To  disorder.      Mountagu. 
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ENGARLAND 


JN-GAR  LAND, ».  a, 

to  en  wreathe. 


To  encircle  with  a  garland ; 
Sidnet/, 

?N-r.AR'K|-S()N  (5n-Rar'r?.8n),  v.  a.    To  protect 
or  defend  by  a  garrison.  Bp.  Hall. 

f  ^N-gAs'TRI-mOth,  n.     [Gr.  h,  in,  yair^p,  the 
belly,  and  fiiOuf,  speech.]    A  ventriloquist,  rodd. 

p.N-gffi.N'DgR,  V.  a.     [L.  genero;   genus,  birth; 
Sp.  cnyendar ;  Fr.  engendrer.]  [i.  enoendeueu  ; 

pp.   ENOENDERINO,  ENOENDERKU.] 

1.  To  originate,  as  an  embryo,  by  union  of  the 
sexes  ;  to  procreate ;  to  beget ;  to  generate  ;  to 
breed.  Cotgrave. 

2.  To  produce  ;  to  cause ;  to  occasion.  "  Ab- 
stinence emjendera  maladies."  Shak. 

pN-t^KN'DpR,  V.  n.    1.  To  copulate  ;  to  unite  in 
sexual  embrace.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  caused  or  produced. 
Thick  clouda  arc  spread,  and  atonns  engender  there.  Dryden. 

„JpN-GfiN'D5R-f,R,  n.  One  who  engenders  or  begets. 
■'     " The  cwyenrfc/ers  and  engendered."        Davies. 

-filLD',  t).  a.    To  brighten ;  to  gild.         Shak. 

<'5|NE  (fin'jjn)  [Sn'jjn,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.'\,  n.  [L.  ingenium,  an  invention ;  It. 
ingegno  ;  Sp.  ingenio  ;  Fr.  em/in.'] 

1.  Any  mechanical  instrument  of  complicated 
parts,  which  concur  in  producing  an  intended 
effect;  a  machine  for  applying  any  of  the  me- 
chanical powers  or  principles  of  physics  to  a 
particular  purjiose  ;  —  especially  a  machine  for 
throwing  water  to  extinguish  fires,  or  for  apply- 
ing steam  to  propel  vessels,  railroad  trains,  &c. 

2.  Any  instrument,  implement,  or  weapon. 
The  sword,  the  arrow,  the  gun,  with  many  terrible  engines 

of  death.  Jiateigh. 

3.  Means  to  an  end  ;  method  ;  mode  ;  way. 

What  letter  ia  this  same?    What's  here?    To  Silvia? 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceedings.  Shak. 

4.  One  who  acts  for  another  ;  an  agent,    [k.] 
They  had  th'  especial  engines  been.  Daniel. 

iJ-^I-NEER',  n.  [It.  ingegnere;  Sp.  ingeniero ; 
Fr.  ing/'nienr.] 

1.  {Mil.)  One  who  directs  the  artillery  of  an 
army: — one  whose  business  it  is  to  form  and 
direct  the  engines  and  works  necessary  for  of- 
fence and  defence. 

For  't  import  to  have  the  engineer 

Hoist  with  his  own  petard.  Shak. 

2.  A  maker  of  engines.  BuUokar. 

3.  One  who  •  manages  a  steam-engine  ;  as, 
"The  engineer  of  a  steamship  or  a  locomotive." 

*3r  A  civil  entrineer  is  one  who  constructs  canals, 
railroads,  docks,  harbors,  &c. 

«-(^|-NEKR'lNG,  n.  1.  The  art  of  managing 
engines; — the  art  of  attacking  and  defending 
fortified  places.  Lyttleton. 

Mir  ft  is  applied  to  all  those  manufacturing  and 
building  operations  In  which  engines  are  used.  Brande. 

2.  Application  of  me.tns  to  an  end ;  contri- 
vance ;  artifice ;  manoDU\Te  ;  scheme ;  plot. 

Who,  kindline  a  cnmbustion  of  desire. 
With  some  cold  moral  think  to  quench  the  Are, 
Though  all  your  engineering  proves  in  vain.        Cbwper. 
Ciril  ensineering,  the  art  of  forming,  or  the  con- 
striirtlon  of,  roads,  bridces,  railroads  ;    the  construc- 
tion of  marhinery  for  all  purposes  ;    the  formation  of 
.   canals,  axjiieducts,  harbors,  docks,  drainage  of  lands, 
&c.  —  Military  engineering,  the  art  of  constructing, 
niaiiuaininp,   and    managing   fortitications,   and   all 
hiiildings,  engines,  or  machinery  necessary  in  military 
posts  ;  and  it  incliulcs  inslruction  on  all  points  relat- 
ing to  the  attack  and  defence  of  places.  Brande. 

£n'(?|NE-MAN,  n. ;  pi.  ENGINEMEN.      Onc  who 
manages  an  engine ;  an  engineer.  Qu.  Rev. 

£N'<^1.NE-RV,  n.    1.  The  art  of  managing  engines. 
"  Architecture,  enginenj,  or  navigation. "3/tfton. 

2.  Engines  collectively  ;  artillery. 

Training  his  devilish  enginery.  Milton. 

3.  Any  device  or  contrivance ;  artifice. 

The  fraudful  enginery  of  Rome.  Shenstone. 

5N-GfRD',  r.  a.     [i.  engirt  or  ENOiRnED ;  pp. 

ENGIRDING,  ENGIRT  OV  ENGIRnEI).]      To  eucir- 

cle ;  to  surround ;  to  environ  ;  to  gird.       Shak. 

?N-GIR'I)LE,  V.  a.    To  surround,  as  with  a  girdle ; 
to  enclose  ;  to  encircle ;  to  gird  ;  to  girt.  Glover. 

5N-G1RT',  V.  a.     To  encircle  ;  to  engird.      Shak. 

g.N-eiRT',  jB.  o.    Encompassed;  girt.         Smart. 
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fiN'^l-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  Ivytt,  near,  and  oxonlia,  to 
see  ;  Fr.  enggscope.]    A  reflecting  microHcope. 

Francis. 

t  ^N-GLAD',  v.a.To  make  glad;  to  gladden. S/i^ton. 

t  ^N-GLALMED'  (^n-glamd'),  o.  [A.  S.  cUrmian, 
to  smear.]     Furred  ;  clammy.  Lib.  Feativ. 

ENG'LAND  (Tng'gljnd),  n.  [A.  S.  Engla-land, 
Angles'  land.]  The  southern  division  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain. 

Egbert  [A.  1).  HUl]  caused  all  the  south  of  the  island  to  be 
called  Hnghtnd,  after  the  Angles,  ofwhom  himself  came.  .S>x'»/. 

*»-Tli«ugh  England  properly  inrludes  Wales,  (he 
word  is  sunietimes  used  in  a  restricted  sense,  when 
Wales  is  referred  to  as  a  distinct  territory. 

To  say  that  the  state  of  the  people  In  regard  to  eduration 
is  very  low,  is  only  to  stole  a  defect  common  to  Engtimd  and 
Wales;  but  the  latter  country  is  even  less  advanced  than  the 
former.  /•.  cj/c. 

tfiNG'LE  (eng'gl)  n.  [Sp.  tn^rfo,  the  groin.]  A 
paramour  ;  a  favorite  ;  ingle.  "  His  mistress 
abroad  and  his  engle  at  home."  B.  Jonson. 

US'  "I  fear  nothing  better  can  be  made  of  this 
word  than  a  different  spelling  of  ingle,  which  is  often 
used  as  a  favorite,  and  sometimes  of  the  worst  kind." 
JVares. 

ENG'LISH   (Tng'gljsh)   [Tng'gljsh,   S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 

K.  Sm.  R.],  n.    1.  pi.  The  people  of  England. 

2.  sing.  The  language  of  England. 

ENG'LfSH  (Ing'gljsh),  a.  Belonging  to  England 
or  to  its  inhabitants.  Addison. 

ENG'LISH  (Ing'gljsh),  v.  a.  [t.  ENGLISHED  ;  pp. 
Englishing,  Englished.]  To  translate  into 
English ;  to  Anglicize.  Bacon. 

ENG'L|SH-MER'CIT-RY,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
plant  cultivated  in  some  gardens  as  a  perennial 
spinage;  C/ienopodium  bonus-henricus.  Its 
leaves  are  sometimes  applied  to  old  wounds, 
and  for  cleansing  old  ulcers.  Loudon. 

ENG'LJSH-RY  (Ing'gljsh-r?),  n.  1.  {Late.)  The 
state  or  privilege  of  being  an  Englishnian.CoM>e//. 
2.  The  people  of  England.  "  Failed  to  con- 
ciliate the  Englishry."  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

5N-Gl66m',  v.  a.  To  render  gloomy.   Lh:  Allen. 

t?N-GLUE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  engluer.^  To  join  or 
unite,  as  with  glue ;  to  glue.  *'  Let  no  sleep 
thine  eye  englue."  Gower. 

?N-GLUT',  v.  a.     [L.  ghitio;  Fr.  englotUir.'\ 

1.  To  swallow  up  ;  to  gulp  down.  Shak. 

2.  To  fill;  to  pamper;  to  glut.    " Englutted 
with  vanity."  Ascham. 

t?N-GORE',  V.  a.  [See  Gore.]  To  pierce;  to 
prick ;  to  gore.  Spenser. 

?N-GOR(?E',  V.  a.  [L.  ingurgitare ;  It.  engorgi- 
are;  Old  Fr.  engorger;  Fr.  en,  in,  and  gorge, 
the  throat.]  [i.  engorged  ;  pp.  engorging, 
enooroei).]  To  swallow  greedily ;  to  gulp 
down  ;  to  devour ;  to  gorge.  Spenser. 

|:N-G0R^E',  v.  n.  To  feed  with  eagerness  and 
voracity ;  to  devour  food. 

Greedily  she  engorged  without  restraint        Milton. 

?N-g5rge'MPNT,  n.    1.  The  act  of  engorging. 

2.  {Med.)  An  obstruction    in   the  vessels  of 

any  part  of  the  body  causing  an  increase  of 

volume ;  a  congestion.  Dunglison. 

E^raoULkE  (ang-go-ia'),  a.  [Fr.  engouler,  to 
swallow  down.]  {Her.)  An  epithet  for  crosses, 
saltires,  <Src.,  when  their  extremities  enter  the 
mouths  of  lions,  leopards,  &c.  Ogilvie. 

t  PN-GRAFF',  v.  a.  To  fix  deeply  ;  to  ingraft.  Shak. 

t  PN-GRAfF'MPNT,  n.  Root;  ingraftment.  Ellis. 

^N-GRAfT',  v.  a.    To  ingraft  ;  to  graft.    Qu.  Rev. 

PN-GRAfT'PD,  p.  fl.     rianted;  ingrafted. 

Receive  with  meekness  the  engrafted  word.       James  i.  21. 
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?N-ORAiL'M?NT,  n.  The  ring  ot  dots  round 
the  edge  of  a  medal.  Brande. 

fX-GRAIN',  r.  a.  [i.  engrainkd  ;  pp.  K.vouAiN- 
INO,  KNORAiNEi).]  To  dyc  in  the  grain  or  nat- 
ural texture  ;  to  dyc;  to  imbue;  to  fix  deep. 
"  With  leaves  engraitied  in  lusty  green.".*^>enMr. 

eN-GRAINKD'  (-grind'),  p.  a.  Dyed  in  the  grain ; 
as,  "  Engrained  carpets." 

t  BN-GRAp'PLE,  v.  n.  To  seize  and  hold  faiit ;  to 
close  with ;  to  grapple.  Daniel. 

^N-GRAsp',  v.  a.  To  hold  faat  in  the  hand;  to 
grasp;  to  gripe.  Spetuer. 

?.\-GRA VE',  r.  a.  [Gr.  lYyp6t>* ;  Fr.  engraver.— 
See  Grave,  v.]    [t.  engbaved  ;  pp.  enouat- 

INO,  ENGRAVED.] 

1.  To  mark  by  making  incisions,  as  in  metal, 
wood,  or  stone  ;  to  cut  with  a  chisel. 

Engrave  the  two  atones  with  the  name*,    gx.  zxriiL  IL 

2.  To  impress  deeply  ;  to  imprint. 

ou  ..       ...   ^  ^'  *''■*  ^*  Spirit  within 

shall  on  the  heart  enffratt?  MUttm. 

3.  [From  grave,  n.]    To  put  into  a  grave ; 
to  bury.     [r.J 

8o  both  agree  their  bodies  to  engrat^ 


?N-GRA1L',  r.  a.     [Fr.  engrUer  ;  grele,  hail.]    [i. 

ENGRAILED;    pp.  ENGRAILING,  ENGRAILED.] 

1.  To  spot  as  with  hail ;  to  variegate. 

A  caldron  new  engrailed  with  twenty  huca.  CJiapmim. 

2.  {Her.)  To  indent  in  curve  line?.       Carexc. 

?N-GRAiL',  r.  n.     To  form  an  edging  or  border; 
to  run  in  a  waving  or  indented  line.       Parnell. 

?N-GRAILEn',  ;>.  a.     1.  Spotted 
as  with  hail. 

2.  {Her.)  Indented  in  curved 
lines. 


?N-GRAVE'MpNT,«.  Act  of  engraving;  the  work 
of  an  engraver ;  an  engraving.     [r.J     Barrow. 

pN-GRAV'fR,  w.  One  who  engraves.  "  All  man- 
ner of  work  of  the  engraver."    Exod.  xzviii.  11. 

1-eN-GRAV'e-RY,  n.    Engraved  work.    Browne. 

?N-GRAV'ING,  n.  1.  The  act,  the  art,  or  the 
work  of  an  engraver;  as,  "There  are  several 
kinds  of  engrartng." 

2.  That  which  is  engriived  ;  an  engraved  plate. 
"  The  engravings  of  VL  signet."  Bxc^.  xxviii.  11. 

3.  An  impression  from  an  engraved  plate  ;  a 
print ;  as,  "  The  room  was  ornamented  with  ct»- 
gravings." 

1 5N-GRIEVE',  t>.  a.   To  vex ;  to  grieve.   Spenser. 

fN-GROSS',  V.  a.     [It.  ingrossare;  Sp.  engrotar; 

Fr.  grossir.  —  See  Gross.]    [i.  enokossed  ;  pp. 

engrossing,  engrossed.] 

1.  t  To  thicken ;  to  make  thick.  "  Engrossed 
with  mud."  Spenser. 

2.  tTo  make  fat  or  plump  ;  to  fatten.  "To* 
engross  his  idle  body."  Shak. 

3.  To  seize  in  the  gross ;  to  swallow  up ;  to 
take  up  ;  to  absorb  ;  to  occupy  ;  to  engage. 

Thoae  two  thinga  that  ao  engross  the  deairea,  wiadom  and 
pleasure.  .soiK*. 

4.  To  buy  up  in  large  quantities,  in  order  to 
raise  a  demand  and  sell  again  at  a  higher  price  ; 
to  forestall ;  to  monopolize.  Blackstone. 

5.  To  copy  in  a  larpe,  fair  hand,  as  a  bill  or 
act  of  a  legislative  body,  or  a  deed. 

Here  ia  the  indictment  of  the  good  lx>rd  Haating*. 
Which  in  a  aet  hand  tairly  ia  engroftd.  Skak. 

?N-GROSS'5R,  n.  One  who  enposses.  "  £»- 
jrro««*r»  of  delegated  power."  Knox.  "Anew 
sort  of  engrossers  or  forestallers."     Locke. 

5N-GR6ss'|NG,  n.    1.  The  act  or  the  practice  of 

buying  up  or  forestalling.  Blackstone. 

2.  Act  of  copying  in  a  large,  fair  hand.  Todd. 

?N-GR6ss'|NG-BL0ck,  n.  A  tool  made  use  of 
by  wire-drawers.  Crabb. 

5N-GR08S'MpNT,  n.  L  The  act  of  engrossing  ; 
appropriation  of  things  in  the  gross  ;  exorbitant 
acquisition.  "  Immoderate  engrossments  of 
power."  Sicift. 

2.  A  copy  of  a  written  instrument  in  a  large, 
fair  hand. 

Which  clause  was  entered  In  the  bill  that  hia  naittj  ha4 
aigned,  and  aftcrwarda  added  to  the  enffrosfmrul. 

Lire  qf  CCumdaw, 


tfN-GUARD'    (?n-gard'),   r. 
defend ;  to  guard. 


To  protect;   to 
ShaK 


5N-g0lF',  r.  a.    To  cast  or  to  draw  into  a  gulf; 
to  swallow  up ;  to  absorb ;  to  ingulf.  Hayward. 

5N-GfJLF'MeNT, «.  The  act  of  ingulfing,  or  over- 
whelming,    [r.]  Brande. 

5N-HA'L0,  v.  a.    To  surround  or  encircle  with  a 
halo.  Schrmder. 

5N-HANCE'(12),r.fl.  [Fr.enAausser; /iaui,Wigh.] 

[l.  ENHANCED  ;/)>p.  ENHANCING,  ENHANCED.] 


m!eN.  S/B;   MdVE,  NOC,  sON  ;    bOlL,  BOR,  ROlE.-?,  Q,  ,.  f,  soft;  B,  B.  5.  |.  hard;  §  a*  « .    ^  tw  fx.-THIS.  this. 


ENHANCE 

1.  t  To  lift  up  ;  to  raise  on  high. 

Both  of  them  at  once  their  hands  enhanced.       Spenser. 

2.  To  raise  or  advance,  as  price  or  value. 

Experience  of  want  enhances  the  value  of  plenty.  L' Estrange. 

3.  To  increase  ;  to  augment ;  to  aggravate. 
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But,  to  enhance  their  pain,  they  view  below 
■  "ilia    •     •     ■ 


Sowe. 


Where  lakes  stand  full  and  plenteous  rivers  flow, 

Syn.  —  See  Heighten. 

5N-hAnce'  (12),  V.  n.     To  become  greater ;  to 

increase.  Boag. 

¥N-HANCE'MPNT,  n.    1.  The  act  of  enhancing; 

increase  or  augmentation  of  value.  Bacon. 

2.     Aggravation ;     increase ;     augmentation. 

"  Enhancement  of  guilt."      Gov.  of  the  Tongue, 

^N-hAn'C^R,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  en- 
hances or  raises  the  price  of  a  thing.    Bp.  Hall. 

EN-HAR'BQR,  V.  a.  To  dwell  or  abide  in  ;  to  in- 
habit. ^-  Browne. 

^N-HARD'EN  (en-har'dn),  v.  a.  [Fr.  enhardir.'] 
To  make  hard  ;  to  harden  :  —  to  embolden.  "  To 
enharden  one  with  confidence."  Howell. 

t  fiN-HAR-MO'Nl-AN,  a.    Enharmonic.  Holland. 

6N-HAR-M5N'JC,        )  a.   [Gr.  ivap^ioviKdf ;  L.  en- 

£N-HAR-M6N'1-CAL,  )  har^nonicus  ;  It.  ifSp.  en- 
arnionico;  Yt.  enharmonique.']     (Mus.) 

1,  Applied  to  a  scale  which  progresses  by 
smaller  intervals  than  chromatic,  or  semitone, 
intervals.  .         Dwight. 

2.  Indicating  a  change  in  notation  while  the 
same  keys  upon  the  instrument  are  used  ;  equi- 
vocal. Dwighi. 

t  EN-HAR-M6'NI-6N,  n.  (Mus.)  A  song  of  many 
parts,"  or  a  concert  of  sundry  tunes.       Holland. 

5N-HEART'EN  (en-har'tn),  v.  a.  To  encourage  ; 
to  embolden  ;  to  animate.  Ec.  Rev. 

5N-HY'DRJC,  a.    Containing  enhydrite.      Allen. 

5N-HY'DRITE,  n.  [Gr.  iv,  in,  and  vSiap,  water.] 
{Min.)  A  stone  containing  water.        Hamilton. 

5-NIG'MA,  n. ;  pi.  e-nJg'ma§.  [Gr.  ahiy/xa  ;  aivla- 
(To/iai,  to  hint  at ;  L.  anigma  ;  It.  iSr  Sp.  enigma ; 
Fr.  enigme.']  A  proposition  stated  in  obscure 
or  ambiguous  language,  so  as  to  puzzle  the  un- 
derstanding ;  a  riddle ;  an  obscure  question ;  an 
ambiguous  sentence  or  thing. 

His  immortality  alone  can  solve 

The  darkest  of  enigmas,  human  hope, 

Of  all  the  darkest,  if  at  death  we  die.  Toung. 

Syn.  —  See  Riddle. 

II  E-NIG-MAT'IU,  )  [e-nig-mat'e-k?!,  S.  P.  Ja. 

II  E-NjG-MAT'l-CAL,  S  K.  Sm.  ;  gn-jg-inat'e-k?!, 
W.  J.  F.'V,  a.  \Gt.  amyitaTiKds ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  enig- 
matico ;  Fr.  enigmatique.'\  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  an  enigma ;  hard  to  be  understood  ; 
obscure;  ambiguous;  dark.  "Your  answer, 
sir,  is  enigmatical."  Shak. 

II  E-N{G-MAT'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  obscure  or 
ambiguous  manner. 

5-NIG'MA-TlST,  n.  [Gr.  alviynartoTfn  ;  L.  (Bnig- 
m.atista.']     One  who  deals  in  enigmas.  Addison. 

5-NIG'MA-TIZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  aiviynaTlipnai.']  To 
deal  in  enigmas  or  riddles.  Todd. 

5-NIG-MA-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ahiypia,  an  enig- 
ma, and  yp6ii><>),  to  describe.]  The  art  of  making 
or  of  solving  enigmas  or  riddles.  Clarke. 

5-NIG-MA-TOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  aiviyfia,  an  enig- 
ma, and  Xdyof,  a  discourse.]  The  art  of  making 
or  of  solving  riddles ;  enigmatography.  Ogilvie. 


To  put  into  a  jail ;  to  engaol ;  to 
Smart. 


gN-JAlL',  v.a, 
imprison. 

^N-JoIN',  ».  o.  \Ij.  injungo ;  It.  ingiungere ;  Fr. 
enjoindre.']  [i.  enjoined  ;  pp.  enjoining,  en- 
joined.] 

1.  To  direct  earnestly ;  to  urge  ;  to  admonish. 
"  As  you  enjoined  me,  I  have  writ."  Shak. 

2.  To  prescribe  ;  to  direct  with  authority. 

Though  I  might  be  bold  in  Christ  to  enjoin  thee  that  which 
is  convenient,  yet  for  love's  sake  I  rather  beseech  thee.  I'hil.  8. 

IfN-JOIN'^R,  n.    One  who  enjoins.  Johnson. 

t  JgN-JOiN'M^NT,  n.     Injunction.  Browne. 

5N-J6y' (en-ji)l'),  V.  a.  [Fr.yoMiV.]  [i.  ENJOYED  ; 
/>p.  enjoying,  enjoyed.] 

1.  To  have  satisfaction  in ;  to  feel  or  perceive 
with  pleasure  ;  to  be  delighted  with. 


I  chiefly,  who  eiyoy 
So  fiur  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee.  Milton, 

2.  To  have  possession  or  fruition  of. 

He  who,  to  et{ioy 
Plato's  Elysium,  leaped  into  the  sea.  Milton. 

3.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with.     Milton. 
To  enjoy  one's  self,  to  be  pleased  ;  to  feel  pleasure ; 

to  be  glad  ;  to  be  happy. 

5N-J6Y'  (en-jbi'),  v.  n.  To  feel  enjoyment  or 
satisfaction  ;  to  take  pleasure.     [r.J 

And  Adam,  wedded  to  another  Eve, 

Shall  Uve  with  her  enjoying,  1  extinct.  Milton. 

5N-J0Y'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  enjoyed;  yield- 
ing enjoyment.  Pope. 

5N-JOY'?R,  n.    One  who  enjoys.  South. 

^IN-JOY'MfNT,  n.  The  state  of  enjoying  any 
thing ;  pleasure,  gratification,  or  satisfaction  in 
the  possession  of  what  is  desirable  ;  fruition. 

His  hopes  and  expectations  are  bigger  than  his  enjoiiments. 

TiUotson. 

Syn. —  Enjoyment  is  more  permanent,  though  it 
may  not  be  so  vivid,  as  gratification.  Fruition  is 
actual  enjoyment.  Enjoyment  of  friendship,  of  study, 
&c. ;  gratification  of  the  senses  or  of  the  feelings  ; 
actual  /raifion.  —  See  Pleasure. 

gN-KER'N^L,  V.  a.  To  form  into  kernels.  Sat.  Mag. 

5N-KIN'DLE,  V.  a.  \i.  ENKINDLED  ;  pp.  ENKIN- 
DLING, enkindled.] 

1.  To  set  on  fire  ;  to  inflame  ;  to  kindle,  "  En- 
kindle all  the  sparks  of  nature."  Shak. 

2.  To  rouse  ;  to  incite  ;  as,  "  To  enkindle  the 
passions." 

5N-LACE',  V.  a.  To  fasten  with  lace  ;  to  lace  ;  to 
inlace.  Southey. 

^N-LACE'MgNT,  n.  The  act  of  enlacing.  Southey. 

5N-LARD',  V.  a.  [i.  enlarded  ;  pp.  enlarding, 
ENLARDED.]     To  grease  ;  to  baste.  Shak. 

5N-LARQJE',  r.  a.  [Sp.  alargar;  Fr.  Hargir. — 
See  Large.]     \i.  enlarged  ;  pp.  enlarging, 

ENLARGED.] 

1.  To  make  larger  or  greater  ;  to  increase  ;  to 
extend ;  to  magnify  ;  to  dilate  ;  to  expand. 

I  will  enlarge  thy  borders.  Ex.  xxxiv.  24. 

This  is  that  science  which  would  truly  enlarge  men's 

minds,  were  it  studied.  Locke. 

2.  To  release ;  to  set  free  ;  to  liberate. 

Enlarge  the  man  committed  yesterday.  Shak. 

Thou  hast  enlarged  me  when  1  was  in  distress.      Ps.  iv.  1. 
Syn. —  Enlarge  boundaries,  a  house,  &c. ;  increase 
property,  expenses,  &c.  ;   extend   lines,  views,  pros- 
pects.   A  bladder  is  dilated  by  air  ;  the  mind  expanded 
by  knowledge. 

^N-LAR^E',  V.  n.  1.  To  discuss  a  matter  fully  ; 
to  speak  in  many  words ;  to  expatiate. 

They  appointed  the  chancellor  to  enlarge  upon  any  of 
those  particulars.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  grow  larger  ;  to  increase  ;  to  swell. 

The  caliphs  obtained  a  mighty  empire,  which  was  in  a  feir 
way  to  have  enlarged.  ■  Raleigh. 

?N-LAR(?ED'  (en-larjd'),  p.  a.  Increased ;  ex- 
panded; extended;  magnified:  —  liberal. 

5N-LAR9'5D-LY,  ad.     In  an  enlarged  manner. 

PN-LAR^'^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  en- 
larged. Ch.  Ex. 

5N-LAR9E'MfiNT,n.  1.  The  act  of  enlarging,  or 
the  state  of  being  enlarged ;  augmentation  ;  ex- 
tension ;  increase  ;  dilatation  ;  expansion. 

The  Greek  tongue  received  many  enlargements  between 
the  time  of  Homer  and  that  of  Plutarch.  Swift. 

2.  Release  from  confinement ;  liberation. 


3.  Copious  discourse  ;  expatiating  speech. 

He  concluded  with  an  enlargement  upon  the  vices  and  cor- 
ruptions which  were  got  into  the  arm}'.  Clarendon. 

?N-LAR9'5R,  n.     He   who,  or  that  which,  en- 
larges. 
fN-LAR^'JNG,  n.  Extension ;  enlargement.  Ezek, 
5N-LIGHT'  (en-lit'),  V.  a.     To  enlighten,     [r.] 


ENNEACONTAHEDRAL 

2.  To  instruct;  to  furnish  with  knowledge} 
to  inform. 

'T  is  he  who  enlightens  our  understandings.  Roger*. 

5N-LlGHT'ENED(en-li'tnd),/).a.  1,  Illuminated; 
supplied  with  light. 

2.  Instructed;  educated;  refined;  highly  civ- 
ilized ;  as,  "  An  enlightened  age." 

^;N-LIGHT'EN-eR  (en-li'tn-er),  n.  One  who  en- 
lightens. "Enlightener  of  my  darkness."  A/t7<on. 

^;N-LIghT'EN-MENT  (en-ll'tn-mgnt),  n.  Act  of 
enlightening ;  illumination ;  instruction.  Qii.Rev. 

5N-LIMN'  (en-ITm')  v.  a.  [Fr.  enluminer.]  To 
illuminate  or  adorn  with  ornamented  letters  or 
with  pictures,  as  a  book.  Palsgrave. 

jgN-LINK',  V.  a.    To  chain  to  ;  to  link.  Shak. 

jgN-LIST',  V.  a.     [See  List.]     [».  enlisted  ;  pp. 

ENLISTING,  enlisted.] 

1.  To  enroll,  as  for  military  service ;  to  re- 
cord ;  to  register  ;  to  engage,  by  entering  on  a 
list ;  to  list ;  to  hire  ;  as,  "  Most  of  the  men 
were  enlisted  to  serve  for  a  year." 

2.  To  engage  in  some  cause ;  to  secure  for 
the  advocacy  of  some  interest ;  as,  "  To  etilist 
persons  in  an  enterprise  or  in  a  political  party." 

Sjm.  —  See  Enroll. 

5N-LiST',  V.  n.     1.  To  enroll  one's  self;  to  list; 
as,  "  To  e7ilist  to  serve  in  the  army  or  the  navy." 
2.  To  make  engagement ;  as,  "  To  enlist  in 


Wit  from  the  first  has  shone  on  ages  past, 
Enlights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last 


Pope. 

enlihtan. 

pp.    EN- 


5N-LIGHT'EN  (en-ll'tn),  v.  a.     [A.  S 
—  See  Light.]     [i.  enlightened  ; 

LIGHTENING,   ENLIGHTENED.] 

1.  To  make  light  or  luminous ;  to  illumine ; 
to  lighten  ;  to  illuminate  ;  to  supply  with  light. 

The  Lord  will  enlighten  my  darkness.  Ps.  xviii.  28. 


the  cause  of  another. 


P.  Cyc. 


5N-UST'M5NT,  n.  The  act  of  enlisting  ;  a  vol- 
untary engagement  to  serve  as  a  soldier  or  sail- 
or ;  a  voluntary  enrolment.  Brande. 

t  ^N-LIVE',  V.  a.  To  animate  ;  to  make  alive  ;  to 
enliven;  to  quicken.  Bp.  Hall. 

5N-LI'VEN    (en-li'vn),   V.   a.      [A.    S.    liban,   to 

live.]        \i.    ENLIVENED  ;  pp.   ENLIVENING,   EN- 
LIVENED.] 

1.  To  make  alive  ;  to  quicken  ;  to  animate. 

There,  warmed  alike  by  Sol's  enlivening  power. 

The  weed,  aspiring,  emulates  the  flower.  Shenstone. 

2.  To  make  active,  sprightly,  or  cheerful ;  to 
give  spirit  or  vivacity  to  ;  to  exhilarate  ;  to  cheer ; 
to  enspirit ;  to  delight ;  as,  "  His  presence  en- 
livened  every  circle  which  he  entered." 

Syn.  — See  Animate.  , 

5N-L1'VEN-5R  (en-li'vn-er),  n.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  enlivens.  Dryden. 

5N-LI'VEN-iNG  (en-ll'vn-iug),  n.  That  which 
gives  life,  animation,  or  cheerfulness. 

The  good  man  is  full  of  joyful  enlivenings.       Ftltham. 

t  5N-LU'M|NE,  V.  a.    To  illumine.  Spenser. 

EJV-M.^J\r-CHE  (ang-mang-sha'),  a.  [Fr.  manche,  a 
sleeve.]  (Her.)  Sleeved  or  resembling  a  sleeve ;  — 
applied  to  the  chief  or  upper  part  of  the  escutch- 
eon, when  lines  are  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
the  upper  edge  to  the  sides.  Craig. 

t  5N-MAR'BLE,  v.  a.  To  turn  to  marble;  to 
harden.  Spenser. 

EJV  M.SSSE  (ang-mas').  [Fr.]  In  a  body  ;  in  the 
mass;  altogether.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  jpN-MESH',  V.  a.    To  enclose  in  a  net.       Shak. 

5N-MEW',  V.  a.    See  Emmew.  Todd. 

EN'MJ-TY,  n.  [L.  inimicitia;  Fr.  inimitie. — 
See  Enemy.]  The  state,  or  the  quality,  of  an 
enemy,  or  of  being  hostile  ;  hatred  ;  hostility  ; 
animosity  ;  ill-will ;  malignity  ;  malevolence ; 
aversion  ;  malice  ;  rancor.  "  I  will  put  enmity 
between  thee  and  the  woman."  Gen.  in.  15. 
Syn.  — Enmity  and  hatred  are  personal  and  long 
continued;  hostility  reUtes  more  to  public  measures 
and  to  war ;  animosity  is  a  fierce  but  transitory  pas- 
sion ;  rancor,  a  private  and  malignant  malice.  Per- 
sonal enmity  ;  deadly  hatred  ;  fierce  animosity  ;  activ» 
hostility;  virulent  rancor.— See  ANIMOSITY,  MAL- 
ICE. 

5N-M6sSED'(-m5st'),  a.  Covered  with  moss.  Gmjy. 

5N-m6ve',  v.    See  Emmove.  Todd. 

5N-MURE',  V.  a.  To  confine  or  enclose  within  a 
wall ;  to  immure. 

5N-NA'TION,  n.     [Gr.  fvv£u,  nine.] 
ninth  segment  in  insects. 

fiN'N¥-A-C6N-TA-HE'DRAL,  a.     [Gr.  ivviiJKOvra, 


Shak. 

(Ent.)  The 
Maunder. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;  A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAeE,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL;  HilR,  HER; 


ENNEAD 
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ninety,  and  Upa,  a  base,  a  side.]  {Min.)  Hav- 
ing ninety  sides.  Smart. 

f-fii\'N5-AD,  n.  [GT.iwtdc'L.enneui.]  The  num- 
ber nine.  Bailey. 

5N-NK'A-06^f,  or  fiN'Ne-A-G(')N  [^n-nS's-RBn,  J. 
K.  Sm.  Johnson ;  «ii'ii9-?i-g6n,  IVi.  Brufide, 
C'rabb],  n.  [Gr.  iwia,  nine,  and  yuWoj  an^le  ; 
Fr.  enneayone.]  (Geom.)  A  polygon  of  nine  sides 
or  nine  angles.  Johnson. 

£N-N p-A^^'Y-NOOs,  a.  [Gr.  iwla,  nine,  and  yui'^, 
a  woinan.J  {Dot.)  Having  nine  petals  or  nine 
styles.  Gray. 

fiN-Ng-A-HE'DRl-A,  n.  [GT.ivvfa,  nine,  and  £i5(jn, 
a  side.^     {Geom.)  A  figure  of  nine  sides.    Hill. 

ilJf-J^K-Aj^' DRI-4,  n.  [Gr.  Iwla,  nine,  and  ivfip. 
avfif6i,  a  male  ;  Fr.  ennt'andrie.]  {Bot.)  A  class 
of  plants  having  nine  stamens.  Henslow. 

£N-NP-An'DR|-AN,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  nine  sta- 
mens ;  enncandrous.  Smart. 

fiN-Np-AN'DROUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  nine  sta- 
mens; enncandrian.  P.  Cyc. 

£N-Ne-A-PET'A-LOOS,  a.  [Gr.  «w/a,  nine,  and 
Tftralov,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Having  nine  petals  or 
flower-leaves.  Smart. 

fcN-N^-A-SPER'MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  Ivvfa,  nine,  and 
mlfiiia',  a  seed.]  {Bot.)  Noting  finiit  which  has 
nine  seeds.  Craig. 

£N-Ne-AT'JC,         )  a.     [Gr.  hy{a,  nine.]   Ninth. 

£N-NP-At'1-CAL,  >  — Enneatical  days  are  every 
ninth  day  of  a  sickness ;  and  enneatical  years 
every  ninth  year  of  one's  life,     [k.]  Bailey. 

t  EN-NEW'  (?n-na'),  v.  a.  To  make  new.  Skelton. 

gN-NO'BLE,  t'.  a.  [Sp.  ennoblecer;  Fr.  ennoblir. 
—  See  Noble.]  ft.  ennobled;  pp.  enno- 
bling, ennobled.] 

1.  To  make  noble  ;  to  raise  to  nobility.  Shak. 

2.  To  dignify  ;  to  exalt ;  to  raise ;  to  elevate. 

Prayer  is  the  most  proper  means  toetmobk,  and  refine,  and 
apiritualizc  our  natures.  Sharp. 

What  can  ennoblr  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards? 
Alas!  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards.  Pope. 

?N-NO'BLE-MfiNT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  ennobling, 
or  of  raising  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  Bacon. 

2.  Exaltation  ;  elevation ;  dignity. 

The  eternal  Wisdom  enriched  us  with  all  ennoblements. 

Olanville. 

EJ\rJVUr  (in-we')  [an-w6',  Ja.  Sm.;  Sng'wS,  K.], 
n.  [Fr.]  Languor  of  mind  arising  from  lack  of 
occupation  ;  want  of  interest  in  present  scenes 
and  surrounding  objects ;  listlessness ;  weari- 
Bomcness  ;  tedium ;  "lassitude. 

The  only  fault  of  it  is  insipidity,  which  is  apt  to  cive  a  sort 
of  ennuL  Gray  a  Letters. 

For  enmii  is  a  growth  of  English  root. 
Though  nameless  in  our  language:  we  retort 
The  tact  for  words,  and  let  the  French  translate 
That  awful  yawn  which  sleep  cannot  abate.  Byron. 

fiN-O-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  enodatio.]  The  act  of 
untying  a  knot ;  solution,     [u.]  Bailey. 

tE-NODE',  V.  a.  [L.  enodo.]  To  make  clear; 
to  declare.  Cockeram. 

5-N6de',  a.  [L.  enodis  ;  e,  without,  and  nodtts,  a 
knot.]     {Bot.)  Free  from  knots.  Smart. 

JfN-OM'O-TARCH,  n.  [Gr.  tvm^ioTla.  a  military 
body,  and  a^xj^i,  a  chief.]  {Ant.)  The  com- 
mander of  an  enomoty.  Mitford. 

PN-6m'Q-TY,  n.  [Gr.  (vwfioTla  ;  iviiyioTOf,  bound  by 
oath.]  {Ant.)  A  body  of  men  sworn  to  certain 
duties :  —  the  name  given  to  a  military  body, 
supposed  to  have  been  thirty-two  men,  in  an- 
cient Lacedxmon.  Mitford. 

fN-OP'TO-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  tvovro^,  visible,  as 
in  a  mirror,  and  navrda,  prophecy.]  Divination 
by  means  of  a  mirror.  Smart. 

t"  E-NdRM',  a.  [L.  enormis.  —  See  Enormous.] 
Irregular ;  enormous.  More. 

5-n6r'.MI-TY,  n.  [h.  enormitas ;  e,  from,  and 
norma,  a  rule  ;  It.  enormith ;  Sp.  enormidad  ; 
Fr.  etu)rmite.'\ 

1.  t  Nonconformity   with  a  law ;    deviation 
from  n  rule  ;  irregularity.    Glanville.  Cockeram. 

2.  Deviation  from  right ;  depravity  ;  wicked- 
ness ;  fiagitiousness ;  atrocity. 

That  this  law  will  be  tufScient  to  reatrain  enormi/y  no  man 
can  warrant.  Hooker. 


3.  An  atrocious  crime  or  villanjr. 

That  kings  may  run  Into  enormitiet  may  be  prored  by 
example.  i>iir0. 

P-NOK'Moys,  a.  [L.  enormis ;  e,  from,  and  nor- 
via,  a  rule  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  enorme  ;  Fr.  enormc.] 

1.  Exceeding  the  common  rule  or  measure ; 
not  regulated  by  law  ;  irregular  ;  inordinate. 

Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enoniious  bllsa.  Milton. 

2.  Excessive  in  size;  hu^e ;  vast;  immense; 
gigantic  ;  monstrous ;  prodigious. 

A  form  enormoiu,  far  unlike  the  race 

Uf  human  birth  in  stature  or  in  face.  Pope. 

3.  Extremely  wicked  ;  flagitious  ;  as,  "  An 
enormous  crime." 

Syn.  —  Knormotif  signifies  out  of  proportion,  rule, 
or  urder ;  immense,  not  to  bo  irieasured  ;  err.esiiive,  ex- 
coediiii;  proper  limits  or  rules.  F.normoun  and  huge 
are  applicable  expecinlly  to  magnitude  ;  immenne  and 
vant,  tu  extent,  quantity,  or  nunit)er.  Enormous  ex- 
presses more  than  huge ;  immense,  more  than  tost. 
Enormous  avM  ;  huge  animal ;  an  immense  expanse  ;  an 
immense  difTerence  ;  a  vast  number  ;  ezcessire  damages. 
What  is  enormous  excites  surprise,  amazement,  or  ab- 
horrence; what  is  prodigious  excites  astunishmcnt ; 
what  is  monstrous  excites  wonder.  Enormous  crime 
or  wickedness  ;  prodigious  strength  or  labor  ;  a  mon- 
strous serpent  or  production  of  nature. 

5-NOR'MOUS-LY,  ad.  Excessively  ;  beyond  meas- 
ure; extremely. 

?-NOR'MOyS-N£SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  enor- 
mous. Decay  of  Piety. 

gN-OR'THO-TROPE,  n.  [Gr.  h,  in,  dpOdf,  upright 
or  straight,  and  rpis-u,  to  turn.]  A  card  or  toy 
by  which  confused  objects  are  transfonned  into 
various  figures  or  pictures.  Rowbotham. 

5-N()0gH'  (9-n8r),  n.  [A.  S.  genyht,  or  yeniht, 
plenty,   sufficiency.  —  M.   Goth,  ganah  ;  A.  S. 

fenog,  or  gcnoh,  enough  ;  genogan,  to  multiply  ; 
'rs.  genoach ;  Dut.  genoeg ;  Ger.  genug  ;  Icel. 
gnogr."]  A  sufficiency  ;  that  which  is  equal  to 
the  wants  or  the  abilities  ;  plenty. 

Esau  said,  I  have  enough  for  my  brother.       Gen.  xxxiii.  9. 

Syn. —  A  person  has  a  sufficiency  when  his  wants 
are  satisfied,  and  enough  when  his  desires  are  satis- 
fied. One  may  therefore  have  a  sufficiency  without 
having  enough.  A  covetous  man  never  lias  enough, 
though  lie  may  liave  more  than  a  sufficiency. 

(:-NO0gH'  (9-niif^,  a.  [A.  S.  genoh.']  That  satis- 
fies desire  ;  sufficient.  '*  Bread  enmigh  and  to 
spare."  Luke  xv.  17. 

E-NOUGH' (?-nfif),  ad.  In  a  sufficient  degree; 
sufficiently.  It  notes  a  slight  augmentation  of 
the  positive  degree;  as,  "Large  enough  and 
long  enotujh  "  ;  "  He  is  ready  enough  to  quar- 
rel."—  Sometimes  it  denotes  diminution;  as, 
"The  song  is  well  enough";  i.  e.  not  quite 
well,  though  not  much  amiss.  Johnson. 

?-NOfJGH'  (?-niif),  interj.  Noting  fulness  or 
sufficiency.   "Cry  out,  Enotigh,  etuntgh."  Shak. 

E-NOl^NCE',  V.  a.  [L.  enuncio  ;  It.  enunciare ; 
Sp.  enunciar ;  Fr.  enoncer.']  \i.  enounced  ; 
pp.  enouncing,  enounced.]  To  declare ;  to 
enunciate  ;  to  announce,    [u.]  A.Smith. 

5-NOI)nce'M5NT,  n.   The  act  of  enouncing.  Lee. 

^I-NoW'  (9-nb(l'),  a.  [pi.  of  enough."]  Beinp  in 
sufficient  number ;  enough.  Addtson. 

Man  hath  selfish  foes  enow  besides.  Milton. 

SCg'  It  was  formerly  in  use  in  connection  with 
nouns  plural,  but  it  is  now  nearly  obsolete.  Walker 
remarks  that  "  we  still  hear  some  speakers  talk  of 
having  ink  enough  and  pens  enow ;  but  the  greater  part 
seem  now  to  use  enough,  both  for  quantity  and  num- 
ber." 

£JV  Pj1SS.^JVT  (ttng-pas's&ng'),  tut.  [Fr.]  In 
passing  ;  by  the  way. 

t  EN-PIERCE',  ».  a.    SeeEMPlERCE.  Shak. 

EN-auICK'EN  (?n-kwlk'kn),  v.  a.  To  make  alive ; 
to  quicken  ;  to  animate.  More. 

EN-ClUiRE',  r.  w.     [L.  »«<7Miro;  Fr.  engti^r.] 

1.  To  seek  for  information  by  asking  ques- 
tions ;  to  interrogate  ;  to  ask. 

Herod  etuprired  of  them  what  time  the  ftar  appeared. 

Mau.  it.  7. 

2.  To  make  investigation ;  to  examine ;  as, 
"  To  enqtiire  into  a  subject." 

K^  This  word,  and  its  derivatives,  are  indifferent- 
ly written  witli  in  or  ra  :  the  former  lieing  ronf<irnied 
to  the  Latin  origin,  the  latter  to  the  French.    Inquire 


i«  more  eounlenanred  than  enquire  by  lexicographer^ 
and  |>erha|M  alao  by  iiaage  ;  though  uaage  is  much  di. 
vided.  —  ^ieo  I.Nvtt'lKE. 

EN-UUI'RE',  r.  a.  To  ask  about;  to  seek  out; 
to  inquire  ;  as,  "  To  «n^iiir«  the  way." 

EN-QUIR'ER,  n.  One  who  enquires;  inquirer. 
—  See  Lnquikek.  IVarburton. 

?N-aulR'Y,  n.    Examination.  —  See  Ikuuiut. 

t?N-RACE',  r.  a.  [Fr.  etiraciner.]  To  fix  or 
implant,  as  a  root ;  to  enroot.  Spenser. 

^N-RA^E',  V.  a.  [Fr.  enragerA  [»'.  CKKAGRD  ; 
pp.  ENRAGING,  ENRAGED.]  'To  excitc  to  rage; 
to  make  furious  ;  to  exasperate ;  to  irritate ;  to 
incense  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  aggravate.  Shak. 

t  gN-RAN^E',  V.  a.  1.  To  arrange.  Spenser. 
^  2.  To  rove  over ;  to  range.  Spenser. 

?N-rAnk',  v.  a.  To  place  in  orderly  ranks  ;  to 
arrange  ;  to  rank.  Shak. 

t  PN-RApt',  v.  a.  [i.  &  p.  ENHAPT.]  To  throw 
into  an  ecstasy ;  to  transport  with  enthusiasm. 
"  Like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt."  Shak, 

t  PN-RApt',  p.  a.     Thrown  into  ecsUsy.      ShaJL 

PN-RAPT'VRE  (?n-r«pt'yur),  r.  o.  [i.  ENRAPT- 
URED ;  pp.   ENRAPTURING,  ENRAPTURED.]      To 

throw  into  rapture  ;  to  transport  with  pleasure  ; 
to  delight  highly;  to  enchant;  to  charm;  to 
enravish ;  to  fascinate.     "  The  enraptured  fair." 

Shenstone. 
?N-rAv'|8H,  v.  a.    [Fr.  ronV.— See  Ravish.] 

[t.    ENRAVISHED  ;    pp.    ENHAVI8IIINO,     ENRAV- 

I8HED.]  To  throw  into  ecstasy ;  to  enrapture  ; 
to  enchant ;  to  charm.  Spenser. 

Which  cannot  but  enracitk  erery  ingenuous  breast. 

llaUwweU. 

5N-RAv'lsn-L\G,  p.  a.  Transporting  with  ec- 
stasy ;  enrapturing ;  enchanting. 

?N-rAv'jSH-1nG-LY,  ad.  "With  enravishment ; 
so  as  to  enrapture.  More. 

5N-RAV'ISH-MENT,  n.  Ecstasy  of  delight;  rap- 
ture ;  transport ;  ravishment,     [r.]     Glanville.' 

fN-RE^'lS-TfR,  t?.  a.  \Fx.  enregistrer.l  To  reg- 
ister; to  enroll.  Spenser. 

t  5N-RHE0m'  (?n-rilm'),  r.  n.  [Fr.  enrhumer,  to 
cause  a  cold<]    To  take  or  have  a  cold.  Harvey. 

5N-RtCH',  V.  a.  [It.  arrtccAtrc ;  Sp.  enriqttecer ; 
Fr.  enrichir.  —  See  Rich.]     [».  enriched  ;  pp. 

ENRICHING,  ENRICHED.] 

1.  To  make  rich  or  wealthy  ;  to  endow. 

The  king  will  enrich  him  with  great  riches.  1  Sam.  xvll.  SB. 

2.  To  make  fruitful ;  to  fertilize. 

See  the  sweet  brooks  in  silver  mazes  cr««p. 

Enrich  the  meadows,  and  supply  the  deep.    Slaetmore. 

3.  To  supply  with  an  abundance  of  any  thing 
desirable ;  to  store. 

There  is  not  one  among  them  that  could  ever  emrick  hie 
own  understanding  with  any  certain  truth.  Rolrigk. 

4.  To  adorn  by  carving,  painting,  or  other 
ornament.  Martin. 

5N-RlCH'5R,  n.    One  that  enriches.  Crttig. 

gN-RlCH'MfNT,  n.     [Fr.  enrichissement.'] 

1.  Act  of  enriching ;  increase  of  wealth. 

2.  Improvement  by  the  abundant  supply  of 
what  is  useful  or  desirable.  "  The  enricnmetU 
of  our  understandings."  If'orta. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  decoration  or  embellishment 
of  the  cornice  of  a  building.  Simmonds. 

PN-RId^E',  v.  a.    To  form  into  ridges.         Shak. 

t  fN-RiNG',  r.  a.    To  bind  ;  to  encircle.       Shak. 

t  pN-Ri'PEN  (?n-rl'pn),  t.  a.    To  ripen.     Donne. 

t  pN-RIVE',  r.  o.  [p.  ENRIVEN.]  To  cleave ;  to 
split ;  to  rend  ;  to  rive.  Spenser. 

gN-ROBE',  r.  a.  [i.  enrobed;  pp.  enrobi.ng, 
ENROBED.]  To  attire  ;  to  dress  ;  to  clothe  ;  to 
invest.     "She  shall  be  loose  eitrobed."      Shak. 

5N-R('>CK'M5.\T,  fi.  A  mass  of  rocks  (>r  large 
stones  piled  up  into  a  solid  rough  wall,  in  order 
to  resist  the  force  of  water.  Francis. 

fN-ROLL',  r.  a.     [Fr.  enr''ler.  —  See  Roll.]     [i. 

enrolled;  pp.  ENROLLING,  ENROLLED.] 

1.  To  insert  in  a  roll,  list,  or  register;  to  en- 
k'st ;  to  register  ;  to  chronicle. 

The  name*  of  others,  not  their  own,  enrolled.       Drpde*. 
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2.  To  record  ;  to  leave  in  writing. 

Uis  oath  enroUed  in  the  Parliament  Shak. 

3.  t  To  involve ;  to  inwrap ;  to  envelop. 
'*  Flames  enrolled  in  smoke."  tipenser. 

Syn.  —  Enroll  and  enlist  respect  persons  only  ;  reg- 
ister, persons  and  things;  record,  things  only.  Men 
are  enrolled  for  the  public  service,  and  enlisted  for  the 
army.  Births,  marriages,  and  deatlis  are  registered  ; 
deeds  are  recorded ;  and  events  are  recorded  in  history. 

gN-ROLL'^R,  n.     One  who  enrolls. 

5N-ROL'M5NT,  n.     [Fr.  enrolcment.'] 

1.  The  act  of  enrolling  or  registering. 

2.  Register ;  record.  "  The  king  delivered 
the  enrolments  with  his  own  hands."       Davies. 

Syn.  — See  Record. 

gN-ROOT',  V.  a,  \i.  enrooted  ;  pp.  enrooting, 
ENROOTED.]  To  fix  by  the  root;  to  implant 
deep ;  to  fix  fast ;  to  root.  Shak. 

t  ?N-R6uND',  v.  a.  To  environ  ;  to  surround  ;  to 
encircle ;  to  enclose.  Shak. 

EJV  ROUTE  (ang'rot').  [Fr.]  On  the  way ;  on 
the  passage.  Gent.  Mag. 

EJ\r^  (6nz),  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  tliil,  iv,  to  be.] 

1.  (Old  Metaphysics.)  That  which  exists  or 
which  may  exist ;  a  being ;  existence.  Fleming. 

2.  (  Old-  Chem.)  That  recondite  part  of  a  sub- 
stance from  which  all  its  qualities  flow;  es- 
sence. Johnson. 

5N-SAFE',  V.  a.    To  render  safe.  Feltham. 

t  $N-SAm'PLE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  ensample.']  Example. 
"Ye  have  us  for  an  ensample."        Phil.  iii.  17. 

t  ^N-sAm'PLE,  v.  a.    To  give  an  example  of. 

Homer,  in  the  person  of  Agamemnon,  ensam^led  a  good 
governor  and  a  virtuous  man.  Spenser. 

5N-SAN'GUJNE  (en-sing'gwjn),  V.  a.  [L.  sanguis, 
sanguinis,  blood.]  [t.  ensanguined  ;  2^.  en- 
sanguining, ENSANGUINED.]  To  smear  or 
stain  with  blood ;  to  suffuse  with  blood.  "  The 
ensanguined  field."  Milton. 

fiN'SATE,  a.  [L.  ensis,  a  sword.]  (Bot.)  A 
Shaped  like  a  sword  with  a  straight  blade  ;  U 
sword-shaped  ;  ensiform.  Loudon.  jB 

^N-SCALE',  v.  a.  To  carve  or  form  with  IB 
scales ;  to  cover  with  scales.  Clarke.  ™ 

5N-S£!HED'ULE,  or  ?i\-SCHED'LTJ.E,  v.  a.  [See 
Schedule.]     To  insert  in  a  schedule.       Shak. 

5N-SC6nce',  v.  a.  [See  Sconce.]  [i.  ensconced  ; 
pp.  ensconcing,  ENSCONCED.]  To  cover  as 
with  a  sconce  or  fort ;  to  place  under  shelter  ;  to 
put  in  safety ;  to  secure  ;  to  hide. 

I  wiWensconce  me  behind  the  arras.  Shah. 

5N-SEAL',  V.  a.  [See  Seal.]  To  impress ;  to 
mark  as  with  a  seal ;  to  stamp.  Browne. 

5N-SEAM',  V.  a.  [See  Seam.]  1.  To  sow  up;  to 
enclose  by  a  seam.  Camden. 

2.  To  contain ;  to  hold ;  to  comprehend. 

And  bounteous  Trent,  that  in  liimself  enwanw 

Both  thirty  sorts  of  fish  and  thirty  sundry  streams.  Spenser. 

t?N-SEAM'5D,  a.  [A.  S.  seim,  fat,  grease.] 
Covered  with  seam  or  grease ;  greasy.       Shak. 

t  5N-SEAR',  V.  a.    To  cauterize ;  to  sear.     Shak. 

t?N-SEARCH',  V.  n.  To  try  to  find;  to  search 
for ;  to  seek.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

|;N-SEEL',  v.  a.    To  seel,  as  a  hawk.  Booth. 

5N-SEINT'  (en-sant'),  a.  {Law.)  Pregnant ;  with 
child.  —  See  Enceinte.  Blackstone. 

EJfSEMBLE  (ang-sim'bl),  n.  [Fr.]  The  whole 
so  taken  that  each  part  is  considered  only  in 
relation  to  the  whole  ;  the  whole.  Pownall. 

EJVSEMBLE  (ang-sam'bl),  ad.  [Fr.]  Together; 
all  at  once ;  as  one.  Boyer. 

?N-SHAWLED'  (en-shftwld'),  p.  a.  Covered  or 
invested  with  a  shawl.  Quinn. 

t  ?N-SHIELD',  V.  a.    To  shield  ;  to  cover.     SImk. 

t  EN-SHIELD',  a.  Protected  as  with  a  shield.SAaA:. 

5N-SHRINE',  V.  a.  [See  Shrine.]  \i.  en- 
shrined ;  pp.  enshrining,  enshrined.]  To 
enclose,  as  in  a  shrine ;  to  preserve  as  a  thing 
sacred ;  to  embalm. 

Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy 

Untlirinea  thee  in  his  heart.  Shak. 


EN-SHR6<yD',  V.  a.  [See  Shroud.]  To  coyer 
with  a  shroud ;  to  shroud ;  to  clothe.  Churchill. 

5N-SIF'ER-OtJS,  a.  [L.  ensifer ;  ensis,  a  sword, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]     Bearing  a  sword.  Ash. 

EN'SJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  ensiformis ;  ensis,  a  sword, 
and/or/»a,  form.]  (Bot.  &  Anat.)  Having  the 
form  of  a  sword-blade  ;  sword-shaped.    P.  Cyc. 

EN'SIGN  (en'sin)  [Sn'sln,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R. ;  gn'sjn,  P.],  n.  [L.  insiyne  ;  in,  upon, 
and  signum,  a  sign ;  It.  insegna ;  Sp.  ensena ; 
Fr.  enseigne.'^ 

1.  The  national  flag  carried  by  a  ship  or  a  reg- 
iment; colors;  banner;  standard.  "The  gor- 
geous etisign  of  our  republic."  D.  Webster. 

Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down  I 

IliOng  has  it  waved  on  high. 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky.  0.  W.  Holmes. 

2.  Any  signal  giving  notice  to  persons  in  differ- 
ent places  to  assemble,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

He  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations  from  fUr.     Is.  v.  26. 

3.  A  badge ;  a  mark  of  distinction. 

The  ensigns  of  our  jwwer  about  we  bear.  Waller, 

4.  {Mil.)  The  lowest  commissioned  officer, 
who  is  subordinate  to  the  lieutenants  in  infantry, 
and  who  carries  the  colors  or  ensign.    Campbell. 

4CS-  "  I  have  given  the  last  syllable  of  this  word 
the  long  sound,  as  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  most  cor- 
rect ;  tliough  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  the  military 
profession,  it  is  oftener  pronounced  short,  as  if  written 
ensiv.  Some  reasons  from  analogy  might  be  produced 
in  favor  of  this  latter  pronunciation,  but  they  do  not 
seem  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  more  general  usage 
which  declares  for  the  former."    Walker. 

t  EN-SIGN'  (en-sin'),  v.  a.     [Old  Fr.  ensigner.'] 

1.  To  mark  with  some  sign.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  {Her.)  To  distinguish  by  an  ornament. 

EN'SIgN-BeAr'ER  (en'sin-bir'er),  n.  One  who 
carries  a  flag  or  ensign  ;  the  ensign.        Sidney. 

EN'SIGN-CY  (en'sjn-se),  n.  The  rank,  office,  or 
commission  of  an  ensign.  Walker. 

t  jpN-Si§E',  n.    Stamp ;  quality ;  kind.     Chaucer. 

t  EN-SKIED'  (en-skid'),  p.  a.    Placed  in  heaven. 
I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskied  and  sainted.  Shak. 

EN-SLAve',  V.  a.  [See  Slave.]  U.  enslaved  ; 
pp.  enslaving,  enslaved.]  To  reduce  to 
slavery  or  bondage  ;  to  deprive  of  liberty. 

a  man  not  having  the  power  of  his  own  life  cannot  enslave 
himself  to  any  one  to  take  away  life  when  he  pleases.  Locke. 

He  is  certainly  the  most  enslaved  who  is  so  in  his  under- 
standing. Locke. 

EN-SLAv'ED-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  enslaved. 

EN-SLA  VE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  enslaving  or  the 
state  of  being  enslaved ;  servitude ;  slavery.  "  A 
fresh  enslavement  to  their  enemies."  South. 

EN-SLAV'ER.  n.  One  who  enslaves.  "Enslav- 
ers of  mankind."  Swift. 

EN-SLtJM'BER,  V.  a.  To  drown  in  sleep.  "  The 
senses  half  enslumbered  lie."  G.  Fletcher. 

EN-SnAre',  v.  a.  [See  Snare.]  [».  ensnared  ;  pp. 
ensnaring,  ensnared.]  "To  take  in  a  snare  ; 
to  allure ;  to  entrap  :  —  written  also  insnare. 
"  Lest  the  people  be  ensnared."     Job  xxxiv.  30. 

EN-SNAr'ER,  »*•  One  who  ensnares  or  entraps; 
an  insnarer.  South. 

EN-SNARL',  V.  a.  To  entangle  ;  to  snarl.  Spenser. 

t  EN-SNARL',  V.  n.  To  snarl,  as  a  dog ;  to  gnash 
the  teeth.  Cockeram. 

t  EN-SO'BER,  V.  a.    To  make  sober.  Bp.  Taylor. 

EN-SPHERE'  (en-sf?r'),  v.  a.  [See  Sphere.]  \i. 
ensphered  ;  pp.  ensphering,  ensphered.] 

1.  To  place  in  a  sphere.  J.  Hall. 

2.  To  form  into  a  sphere.  Carew. 

EN-STAmp',  v.  a.  [See  Stamp.]  \i.  enstamped  ; 
pp.  enstamping,  enstamped.]  To  imprint ;  to 
stamp. 

Nature  hath  enstamped  upon  the  soul  the  certainty  of  a 
deity.  Tletoyt. 

EN-STAtE',  V.  a.  To  invest  with  possession; 
to  invest  with  a  certain  rank  ;  to  instate.  Shak. 

EN-STEEP',  V.  a.    See  Insteep. 

tEN-STORE',  ».  a.    To  restore.  Wicklife. 

t  EN-STYLE',  V.  a.     To  name  ;  to  call.  Drayton. 


EN-SUE'  (en-su'),  r.  n.  [L.  sequor;  It.  seguire; 
Sp.  seguir ;  Old  Fr.  ensuer ;  I  r.  ensuivre,  to  fol. 

low.]       [i.  ENSUED  ;  pp.  ENSUING,  ENSUED.] 

1.  To  follow  as  a  consequence  to  premises. 
Let  this  be  granted,  and  it  must  ensue  that  all  other  light 

of  nature  is  drowned.  /looker. 

2.  To  follow  in  train  or  in  time  ;  to  be  subse- 
quent ;  to  come  after ;  to  succeed. 

Of  worse  deeds  worse  sufferings  must  ensue.  Milton. 

t  EN-SUE'  (en-su'),  v.  a.  To  follow  ;  to  pursue. 
"Seek  peace  and  ensue  it."  1  Pet.  iii.  11. 

EN-SU'|NG,  p.  a.  Following  ;  succeeding ;  com- 
ing next ;  as,  "  The  ensuing  year." 

EN-sOr'A-BLE,  a.    See  Insurable.  Todd. 

EN-StJR'ANCE  (en-shiir'^ns),  n.    See  Insurance. 

EN-sOre'  (en-shiir'),  v.  a.  \i.  ensured  ;  pp.  en- 
suring, ENSURED.] 

1.  To  make  secure  or  certain ;  to  assure  ;  to 
insure.  —  See  Insure. 

How  to  ensure  peace  for  any  term  of  years.  Su^ift. 

2.  t  To  betroth.  Sir  T.  More. 
EN-sOr'ER,  n.    One  who  insures  ;  an  insurer. 
EN-SWEEP',  V.  a.    To  pass  over  with  swiftness. 

A  blaze  of  meteors  shoots,  ensvxejHng  first 

The  lower  skies.  Thomson. 

EN-TAb'LA-TURE,  n.  (Arch.)  The  whole  of  an 
order  which  is  above  the  columns,  and  rests 
upon  them  horizontally,  including  the  archi- 
trave, the  frieze,  and  the  cornice.  Britton, 

EN-TA'BLE-MENT,  n.  [Fr.]  Same  as  Entab- 
lature,   [r.]  Evelyn. 

t  EN-TAcK'LE,  v.  a.  To  supply  or  furnish  with 
tackle,  as  a  ship  ;  to  tackle.  Skelton. 

EN-TAIL',   n.     [Fr.  entaille;  entailler,   to   cut.] 

1.  {Law.)  An  estate  entailed  or  settled,  with 
regard  to  the  rule  of  its  descent ;  a  fee  abridged, 
curtailed,  or  limited  to  certain  heirs.     Burrill. 
—  The   rule   of  descent.      "Persons   claimin 
under  such  entail."    Blacksto7ie. 

2.  t  Engraved  or  carved  work  ;  inlay. 

a  work  of  rich  entail,  and  curious  mould.  Spenser. 

EN-TAIL',  V.  a.  [It.  intagliare ;  Fr.  entailler, 
to  cut.]  [t.  entailed;  pp.  entailing,  en- 
tailed.] 

1.  To  limit,  or  settle,  as  the  descent  of  an 
estate,  so  that  it  cannot  be,  by  any  subsequent 
possessor,  bequeathed  at  pleasure. 

I  here  entail 
The  crown  to  thee  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever.       Shak. 

2.  To  fix  inalienably  upon  any  person  or 
thing  ;  to  transmit  in  an  unalterable  course. 

The  intemperate  and  unjust  entail  a  secret  curse  upon 
their  estates.  Tillotson. 

3.  f  To  carve  ;  to  cut ;  to  engrave. 

Golden  bends,  which  were  entailed 
With  curious  antics.  Spenser. 

EN-TAil'MENT,  n.    1.  The  act  of  entailing. 

2.  That  which  is  entailed.  Ash. 

EN-tAme',  v.  a.  To  subjugate;  to  subdue;  to 
conquer  ;  to  tame,      [r.]  Shak. 

EN-TAn'GLE  (en-tang'gl,  82),  v.  a.  [See  Tan- 
gle.] \i.  ENTANGLED  ;  pp.  ENTANGLING,  EN- 
TANGLED.] 

1.  To  inwrap  or  involve  in  any  thing  compli- 
cated, and  not  easily  detached;  as,  "To  be 
entangled  in  briers." 

2.  To  make  confused  by  twisting  or  crossing 
one  part  of  a  thing  with  another ;  as,  "  To  en- 
tangle  the  hair  "  ;  "  To  entangle  thread." 

3.  To  puzzle  ;  to  bewilder  ;  to  insnare ;  to  em- 
barrass ;  to  perplex;  to  confound. 

The  Pharisees  took  counsel  how  they  might  entangle  him 
in  his  talk.  JUatt.  xxii.  15. 

Syn.  —  See  Implicate,  Puzzle. 

EN-TAN'GLE-MENT  (en-tang'gl-niSnt),  n.  The 
state  of  being  entangled  or  involved ;  intricacy ; 
perplexity  ;  puzzle  ;  confusion.  "Entanglements 
of  equivocal  words."  Locke. 

EN-TAn'GLER  (en-Olng'gler),  n.  One  who  entan- 
gles or  involves.  Johnson. 

EN-TAn'GLJNG,  p.  a.  Involviiig;  perplexing; 
insnaring  ;  embarrassing.  "  Entanqling  alli- 
ances." Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

EJ\r-TA'^I-jl,n.  {Med.)  Tonic  spasm;  a  general 
terra  applied  to  tetanus,  trismus,  &c.  Dunglison. 
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j^'Tjf-Sls,  n.  [Or.  Ivracifi  ivrtlvu,  to  stretch.] 
L  (Arch.)  A  delicate  and  almost  impercepti- 
ble swoUiiiK  of  the  shaft  of  a  column,  Brande. 
2.  (A/eat.)  A  constrictive  spasm.  Ilubli/n. 

PN-tAss'MPNT,  n.  {Vx.entassementJ]  A  bean; 
a  pile  ;  an  accumulation,     [r.]  Clarke. 

PN-TAS'T|C,  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to  all  diseases 
characterized  by  tonic  spasms.  Clarke. 

fN-Tf:L'p-€IIY,  n.  [Gr.ivTiXlytta;  /vr»i(}j,  per- 
fect, and  lx,<^\  to  hold  ;  L.  cntetechia.']  An  object 
in  complete  actualization,  as  opposed  to  merely 
potential  existence  ; — a  term  of  the  peripatetic 
philosophy.  Brande.     Qu.  Rev. 

EN-T£M'PLE,  v.  a.  To  contain;  to  receive;  to 
embrace,     [k.]  Bmhnell. 

£N-t£N'DER,  v.  a.  To  make  tender  ;  to  soften; 
to  mollify  :  —  to  treat  kindly,     [k.]  Young. 

EJfTFJVTE  CORDIALE  (ing-tangt'kbr-d?-*!'). 
[Fr.]  (Politics.)  The  manifestation  of  good- 
will ana  justice  towards  each  other  exchanged 
between  tne  governments  of  two  countries. 

fiN'TgR,  V.  a.  [L.  intra;  It.  entrare;  Sp.  entrar; 
Fr.    entrcr.^      [t.    enteked  ;   pp.    enteuino, 

ENTERED.] 

1.  To  go  or  come  into ;  as,  "  To  enter  a 
house  " ;  "  To  enter  the  military  or  the  naval 
service " ;  "To  enter  college." 

2.  t  To  teach  by  the  first  experiment ;  to  in- 
itiate. "An  excellent  fish  to  enter  a  young 
angler."  Walton. 

3.  To  introduce  ;  to  admit. 

Thpy  of  Rome  are  entered  in  our  counsels.  ShaJc. 

4.  To  set  down  in  writing ;  to  register ;  as, 
"To  enter  a  name  in  a  book." 

5.  {Com.)  To  report  at  the  custom-house,  as 
a  vessel  on  arrival,  by  delivering  the  proper 
documents ;  as,  "  To  enter  a  vessel  or  her 
cargo." 

6.  {Carp.)  To  set  in;  to  insert;  as,  "To 
enter  a  tenon  in  a  mortise." 

Bn'T^R,  v.  n.    1.  To  come  in  ;  to  go  or  pass  in. 

other  creature  here. 
Beast,  bird,  insect,  or  worn),  durst  enter  none.      Milton. 

2.  To  penetrate  mentally ;  to  make  inquiry 
or  scrutiny  ;  to  examine. 

He  was  particularly  pleased  with  Sallust  for  his  entering 
into  internal  principles  of  action.  Additon. 

3.  To  take  the  first  steps ;  to  begin  ;  as,  "To 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  an  office.' 

4.  To  form  a  part ;  as,  "  Nitrogen  enters  into 
the  composition  of  all  animal  substances." 

Syn.  — See  Begin. 

¥N-TER-A-D5-N6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  hrepa,  the 
intestines,  afifiv,  a  gland,  and  yp(50(«>,  to  describe.] 
{Med.)  A  description  of,  or  treatise  upon,  the 
intestinal  glands.  Dunglison. 

?N-TfeR-A-Dp-N6L'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  ivrtpa,  the  in- 
testines, afit'iv,  a  gland,  and  ^dyof,  discourse.] 
{Med.)  That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of 
the  intestinal  glands.  Dunglison. 

£n'T5R-CL6SE,  n.  {Arch.)  A  passage  between 
two  rooms,  or  the  passage  leading  from  the  door 
to  the  hall.  [Veale. 

t  6n'T5R-DEAL,  n.  Mutual  or  reciprocal  deal- 
ing.    "  Enterdeal  of  princes."  Spenser. 

fiN'TpR-^R,  n.  One  who  enters.  "  Enterer  on 
the  stage  of  life."  Seward's  Letters. 

5N-T6R'JC,  a.  [Gr.  ivreptitdf ;  hripa,  the  intes- 
tines.] {Med.)  Relating  to  the  intestines.  Craig. 

fiN'TfR-T.N'G,  p.  a.  That  enters;  going  in;  — 
introducing ;  initiating. 

fiN'TfR-lNG,  n.  Entrance ;  passage  into  a  place. 
"There  is  no  .  .  .  entering  m."         Isa.  xxiii.  1. 

fiN-T5-Ri'T|S,  n.  [Gr.  hrrpa,  the  intestines.] 
{Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  intestines.  Brande. 

fiN-T^R-LACE',  V.  a.    See  Interlace.      Elgot. 

£N-T(:r-MEW'5R,  n.  A  hawk  gradually  chang- 
ing the  color  of  his  feathers,  commonly  in  the 
second  year.  •  Booth. 

5N-TfcR'0-CELE  [^n-tSr'o-sSl,  W.Ja.  Sm. ;  «n-t?r- 
Bm'?-'?.  St.],  w.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ivTipoKi'iHn ;  tvTtpn, 
the  intestines,  and  t^Xi,  a  tumor.]  {Atiat.)  A 
hernia  or  rupture,  in  which  a  protrusion  of  the 
intestines  appears  in  the  groin. 
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feN'T?-R6-5-PlP'L(>-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  hrtpa,  the 
intestines,  hinXoov.  the  omentum  or  caul,  and 
KfiXtj,  a  tumor.]  {Anat.)  A  rupture,  in  which  a 
part  of  the  intestines,  with  a  part  of  the  epip- 
loon, or  caul,  is  protruded.  Crabb. 

fiN-Te-ROG'RA-PIIY,  n.  [Gr.  Ivripa,  the  intes- 
tines, and  ypA^w,' X,o  describe.]  {Anat.)  That 
branch  of  anatomy  which  describes  or  treats  of 
the  intestines.  Duntjlison. 

£n'T5-R6-HY'I)RQ-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  Ivrtpa,  the  in- 
testines, vfnon,  water,  and  Ki)).t],  a  tumor.]  {Med.) 
Intestinal  hernia  complicated  with  hydrocele, 
or  a  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  the  scrotum. 

5N-T£r'9-lITII,  n.  [Gr.  Ivripa,  the  intestines, 
and  AiOoj,  a  stone.]  (3/crf.)  Intestinal  concretion 
or  calculus.  Craig. 

fiN-TgR-OL'Q-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  Ivripa,  the  intestines, 
and  XAyoi,  a  discourse.]  {Anat.)  The  part  of  anat- 
omy that  treats  of  the  intestines.       Dunglison. 

EN-T5R-5m'PHA-LCs,  n.  [Gr.  Ivrtpa,  the  intes- 
tines, and  i/Kpaldf,  the  navel.]  {Med.)  An  um- 
bilical or  navel  rupture.  Dunglison. 

£N-T5R-QS-£;11E'Q-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  iyrepa,  the  in-, 
testines,  Sa^^ri,  the  scrotum,  and  xtjir;,  a  tumor.] 
(Med.)  A  rupture  of  the  intestines,  when  they 
descend  into  the  scrotum.  Dunglison. 

£N-T5R-6t'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  Ivrtpa,  the  intestines, 
and  To//r/,  a  cutting ;  tIuvw,  to  cut.] 

1.  {Anat.)  Dissection  of  the  intestines.  Craig. 

2.  (Surg.)  Incision  of  the  bowels  for  the  re- 
"   moval  of  strangulation,  &c.  Craig. 

t EN-T?R-PAR'LANCE,  n.  Parley;  conference. 
"  During  the  enterparlance."  Hayward. 

EN-T^R-PLEAD',  v.  n.  {Law.)  To  interplead.  Ash. 

EN-TjpR-PLEAD'fR,  n.  (Law.)  One  who  inter- 
pleads.—  See  Interpleader.  Cowell. 

fiN'T^R-PRI^E  (gn'ter-priz),  n.  [It.  intrapresa  ; 
Sp.  emprcsa  ;  Fr.  entreprise.'] 

1.  An  undertaking  of  importance  or  hazard ; 
an  adventure  ;  an  arduous  attempt. 

Whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprife..  Sfiak. 

2.  Disposition  to  engage  in  difficult  under- 
takings ;  energy  ;  hardihood. 

He  possessed  industry,  penetration,  coonge,  vigilance, 
and  cnterjirifc.  Hume. 

Syn.  —  See  Attempt. 

fiN'TfR-PRISE,  V.  a.  [It.  intraprendere ;  Sp.  em- 
prender  ;  Fr.  entreprendre.']  [i.  enterprised, 
pp.  enterprising,  enterprised.] 

1.  To  undertake  ;  to  attempt ;  to  essay. 

The  business  must  be  enterprised  this  night.  Dryden. 

[This]  has  made  it  impossible  for  Mrs.  M.  to  enlrryrite  a 

cake.  Cowiier. 

2.  t  To  receive  hospitably  ;  to  entertain. 
Him  at  the  threshold  met,  and  well  did  enterprite.     Spenter. 

£n'TPR-PRI§E,  V.  n.  To  undertake  or  enter  up- 
on any  thing  difficult.  Pope. 

£n'T5R-PRI§-?R,  n.  One  who  undertakes  diffi- 
cult things  ;  a  man  of  enterprise. 

They  commonly  proved  great  enterprisers.       Uayvxtrd. 

£n'T5R-PRIs-|NG,  a.  Disposed  to  undertake  en- 
terprises ;  bold  and  prompt ;  resolute ;  adven- 
turous ;  energetic  ;  efficient.  Qu.  Rev. 
Syn.  —  A  person  is  enterprisins  who  is  ready  to 
engage  in  untried  and  difficult  prnjerts  or  attempts  ; 
adrenturous,  when  ready  to  incur  hazard  ;  resolute, 
when  not  easily  discouraged  or  dissuaded  from  hit 
undertaking. 

fiN'TgR-PRIS-lNG-LY,  ad.  In  an  enterprising 
manner ;  adventurously  ;  resolutely  ;  efficiently. 

£n'TPR-S6le,  n.  [Fr.  entresol.]  A  low  inter- 
mediate story  between  two  higher  ones  ;  a  mez- 
zanine ;  an  entresol.  Ogilvie. 

£N-TER-TAIN',  r.  rt.  [Sp.  entretener;  entre,he- 
tween,  and  tetter,  to  nold  ;  Fr.  entretenir.]  [t. 
entertained  ;  pp.  entertaining,  enter- 
tained.] 

1.  To  receive  and  treat  hospitably  ;  to  lodge. 

Be  not  forjfetflil  to  entertain  stranger*,  for  thereby  some 
have  entertained  angels  unaware*.  llcb.  xiil.  2. 

2.  To  treat  at  table ;  to  feed. 

You  shall  be  ever}'  day  entertained  with  beef  and  mutton 
of  my  own  fi-eding.  Addison. 

3.  To  reserve  or  cherish  in  the  mind  ;  to  hold ; 
as,  "  To  entertain  an  opinion." 
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4.  To  receive  or  adroit  with  a  Tiew  to  eonaidrr 
and  decide  ;  as,  "  To  entertain  a  nrt)po«al." 

5.  To  jilcase  ;   to  aniuse  ;  to  divert ;  an,  "  To 
be  entertained  in  hearing  a  dincourKC  or  a  play." 

6.  t  To  make  to  pa«s  pleasantly  ;  to  employ 
or  spend  agreeably. 

And  ent^rlitiit 
The  irksome  hours  till  hi*  great  cbivf  ratuxn.      Miltom. 

7.  t  To  keep  in  one's  service. 

You,  sir,  I  entertain  for  one  of  my  bundled.         Skak. 

Syn.  — Hee  Amuse,  Hakbor. 

t£N-T?R-TAlN',  ».   [¥i.  entretien.]    Entertain- 
ment ;  hospitality.  Spenser. 

£N-T5R-TAI.N'5R,  n.    One  who  entertains. 

£N-T(;R-TAIN'|NG,  a.    Amusing;  affording  en- 
tertainment ;  as,  "  Entertaining  conversation." 


In  an  entertaining 
Dr.  ll'arton. 


£N-TeR-TAlN'lNG-LY,  ad. 
or  amusing  manner. 

£n-T5R-TAIN'|NG-n£8S,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing entertaining.  Coleridge. 

£N-T5R-TAin'M5NT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  enter- 
taining ;  hospitable  treatment  at  table. 

His  office  was  to  give  entertainment 

And  lodging  unto  all  that  came  and  wnt.       Spenter. 

2.  Provision  furnished  ;  a  feast ;  a  treat ;  a 
banquet ;  a  festival. 

Nor  look  fbr  entertainment  where  none  wall 

Best  is  their  feast.  Spmter. 

3.  That  which  entertains ;  amusement ;  di- 
version ;  recreation  ;  as,  "  To  find  entertainment 
in  conversation." 

The  stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the  mo*t 
noble  and  useftil  entertainment,  were  it  under  proper  rejnila- 
tions.  Adiliton. 

4.  Admission ;  reception  ;  acceptance,    [r.] 

The  sincere  entertainntent  and  practice  uf  the  precept*  of 
the  gospel.  ^irat. 

5.  t  The  state  of  being  in  pay,  as  soldiers  or 

as  servants. 

The  centurions  already  in  the  entertainmatt,  and  to  be  n* 
foot  ut  an  hour's  warning.  SMak. 

6.  +  Payment  of  soldiers  or  of  servants. 

The  entertainment  of  the  general  wa<  but  mx  shilling*  and 
eightpence.  Davie*. 

Syn.  — See  Amusement,  Feast. 

t  £N-T5R-tI8'81!ED  (€n-t?r-tl!«h'Hd),  a.  Inter- 
woven or  intermixed  with  various  colors  or  sub- 
stances. Shak. 

t  £n'TH5-AL,  or  t  £N'TH5-AT,  a.  [Or.  frfifaj ; 
iv,  in,  aniOidf,  God.]  Enthusiastic.  IV.  Hodgson. 

£N-TH5-As'T|C,  a.  [Gr.  hOiaoriKdi,  inspired  ;  /n 
in,  and  Bi6i,  God.]     Divinely  energetic.  Smart, 

£N-TH(;-A8'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  entheastic 
manner. 


£N-TH5L-MTN'THE§,  n.  pi. 
and  iXfiivf,  HfiivOos,  a  worm.] 
worms ;  intestina  ;  entozoa. 


Clarke. 

[Gr.  irrdf,  within, 

{Med.)  Intestinal 

Dunglison. 

5N-THRALL',  r.  a.    See  Inthrall.  Milton. 

t  pN-THRl  LL',  r.  a.  To  pierce ;  to  thrill.  Saektille. 

5N-TI1RONE',  V.  a.  [It.  intronizzare ;  Sp.  etUrO' 
nizar ;  Fr.  introniser ;  Old  Fr.  eitthronrr.]  \i. 
enthroned  ;  pp.  enthroning,  enthroned.] 

1.  To  place  or  seat  on  a  throne  ;   to  invest 

with  sovereign  authority. 

Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chain  of  gold 

Were  publicly  enthroned.  Aos. 

2.  To  raise  to  a  high  place ;  to  exalt. 


Mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway; 
Jt  is  enthroned  in  the  heart*  of  king*. 


Shot. 


3.  (Eccl.)  To  place  a  bishop  on  his  throne  or 
stall  in  his  cathedral.  Craig. 

?N-THRONE'M5NT,  n.  The  act  of  enthroning 
or  placing  upon  a  throne,     [r.]  Ec.  Her. 

5N-THR6-NI-ZA'TIQ.\,  w.  (Eccl.)  The  act  of 
placing  a  bishop  in  his  throne  or  stall.       Hook. 

t?N-THR6'NlZE,  r.  a.    To  enthrone.       Dofiea. 

t  5N-THCX'D5R,  r.  n.  To  thunder.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

||fN-THO'§l-A§M  [?n-tha'i?-*ztn,  P.  J.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  C;  9n-thii'ih?-»rin,  M'.  F.;  fn-tha'zylim, 
S.],  w.  [Gr.  h0ovetacfi6i  ;  iv,  in,  and  6f6(,  God  ; 
It.  tV  Sp.  etitti.tia.tmo  ;  Fr.  eiithouJtiasme.] 

1.  A  heat  or  ardor  of  mind  caused  by  a  belief 
of  private  revelation;  fanaticism:  —  ardor  of 
mind  ;  ardent  zeal ;  heat  of  imagination. 

Knthnnatm  ri»e*  from  the  conceiU  of  a  wanned  or  over, 
weening  brain.  lack*. 
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Enttumram  may  be  defined  that  religious  state  of  mind 
fn  wliicli  the  imagination  is  unduly  heated,  and  the  passions 
outrun  the  understanding.  li.  Hall. 

£nli8t  the  interests  of  stem  morality  and  religious  enthu- 
masm  in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
old  Puritans,  and  they  will  be  irresistible.  Coleridge. 

2.  Liveliness  of  imagination ;  elevation  of 
fancy ;  poetic  rapture  ;  genius. 

Poetry,  which,  by  a  kind  of  enthii^iaam  or  extraordinary 
emotion  of  the  soul,  makes  >t  seem  to  us  that  we  behold  those 
things  which  the  poet  paints.  Jjryilen. 

Syn.  —  Enthusiasm  maybe  used  in  a  good  sense, 
denuting  an  honest  zeal  in  a  good  cause,  or  in  an  ill 
sense,  denoting  a  blind  zeal  in  any  cause  ;  but  this  ill 
sense  is  more  properly  expressed  by  the  term  fanati- 
cism. "  Enlkusiasm  is  the  zeal  of  credulity  ;  fanati- 
cism, of  bigotry.^'    Taylor. 

If  we  would  drive  out  the  demon  of  fanaticism  from  the 
people,  we  must  begin  by  exorcising  the  spirit  of  Epicurean- 
i»m  from  the  higher  ranks,  and  restore  to  their  teachers  the 
true  Christian  enthminum,  the  vivitying  influences  of  the 
altar,  the  censer,  and  the  sacrifice.  Coleridge. 

J^N-THU'^I-Ast,  n.  1.  One  who  is  possessed 
of  enthusiasm ;  a  visionary  ;  a  fanatic  ;  a  zealot. 

Enthtmasts  pretend  that  they  have  the  gift  of  prophecy  by 
dreams.  Fagitt. 

2.  One  who  is  possessed  of  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, or  an  elevated  fancy. 

Chapman  seems  to  have  been  an  enthusiast  in  poetry.    Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Fanatic. 
II  eN-THU-§I-AS'T|C,  )  a.   [Gr.  i.0oua<a<Tr,/crff  ; 

II  ?N-THU-^l-AS'Tl-CAL,  )  It.  S^  Sp.  entusiasticoJ] 

1.  Having  enthusiasm ;  over-zealous ;  fanat- 
ical ;  visionary. 

Extravagant  flights  of  devotion  which  some  enthttsiastical 
saints  have  nidulged  in.  Atterbury. 

2.  Vehement ;  ardent;  earnest;  zealous  ;  as, 
"  To  be  enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit  of  fame." 

3.  Showing  exaltation  of  ideas  or  elevation 
of  fancy.  "  Enthusiastic  raptures."  Mason. 
"  An  enthusiastic  style."   Burnet. 

Syn. —  See  Zealous. 

l|t5N-THU-§I-As'TJC,  n.  An  enthusiast;  a 
zealot.  air  T.  Herbert. 

II  5N-THU-§I-AS'Tl-CAL-LY,  ad.  "With  enthu- 
siasm or  ardor.  '  V.  Knox. 

eN-TIIY-M^-MAT'IC  )  a.       Relating  to   an 

fiN-THY-Mg-MAT'l-CAL,  )  enthymeme.  Whately. 

£N'THY-MEME,  w.  [Gr.  evObiiviia  ;  tvB'inionat,  to 
ponder ;  iv,  in,  and  dl^ioi,  mind.]  {Logic.)  An 
imperfect  syllogism,  or  a  syllogism  of  which 
one  of  the  premises  is  understood. 

An  eiithi/meme  is  when  the  major  is  married  to  the  minor, 
but  the  marriage  kept  secret.  Arbuthnot  &  I'ojie. 

PN-TICE',  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  enticer.']  \i.  enticed  ; 
jip.  ENTICING,  ENTICED.]  To  allure  to  ill ;  to 
attract ;  to  lure ;  to  draw  by  blandishments  or 
hopes  ;  to  decoy  ;  to  tempt ;  to  seduce  ;  to  coax. 

If  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not.         I'rov.  i.  10. 

Syn. —  See  Allure,  Coax,  Persuade. 

gN-TICE'MpNT,  n.    1.  The  act  of  enticing.  "By 
sly  enticetnent  gives  his  baneful  cup."      Milton. 
2.  Means  of  enticing ;  blandishment ;  allure- 
ment ;  lure  ;  attraction ;  temptation  ;  as,  "  The 
enticements  of  pleasure  or  of  ambition." 
Syn.  —  See  Allurement. 
5N-TI^'5R,  n.    One  who  entices  or  allures  to  ill. 
?N-Tr9'lNG,  n.  The  act  of  alluring  to  evil.  South. 
fN-Tig'JNG,  a.  Alluring ;  attracting ;  attractive. 

She  gave  him  of  that  fair,  enticing  fhiit.  Milton. 

5N-TI9'|NG-LY,  ad.  In  an  enticing  or  alluring 
manner ;  attractively ;  temptingly. 

gN-TIER'TY  (en-ilr'te),  n.  [Old  Fr.  entihste.'] 
The  whole  ;  en tireness  ;  entirety.  Bacon. 

5N-tIre',  a.  [L.  integer;  in,  priv.,  and  tango, 
to  touch  ;  It.  intiero  ;  Sp.  entero  ;  Fr.  eoitier.'] 

1.  Not  wanting  or  defective  in  any  part ; 
whole  ;  undivided ;  unbroken  ;  complete ;  per- 
fect; integral. 

An  antique  mo<Iel  of  the  famous  Laocoon  is  entire  in  those 
parts  where  the  statue  is  maimed.  Addition. 

2.  Without  abatement  or  admixture ;  full ; 
unalloyed.  "  In  thy  presence  joy  entire."  Milton. 

3.  Sincere  ;  hearty  ;  honest ;  faithful. 

No  man  had  ever  a  heart  more  entire  to  the  king,  the 
church,  or  hia  country.  Clarendon. 

4.  [Bot.)  Noting  even  margins,  or  margins 
not  at  all  toothed,  notched,  or  divided.       G-ray. 

Syn.  —  See  Complete,  Whole. 


5N-TIRE'LY,  arf.  In  the  whole;  completely;  fully. 

5N-T1RE'N?SS,  n.     1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  entire  ;  totality ;  completeness  ;  fulness. 
"The  entireness  of  the  whole  fabric."       Bogle. 
2.  f  Intimacy  ;  familiarity. 

True  Christian  love  may  be  separated  from  acquaintance, 
and  acquaintance  from  entirettess.  Bp.  Hall. 

5N-tIre'TY,  n.  Completeness;  wholeness;  en- 
tireness ;  fulness.  Blackstone. 

EN'TI-T.\-TIVE,  a.  [L.  ens,  entis,  being.]  Con- 
sidered by  itself;  abstract,     [r.]  Ellis. 

£n'TI-TA-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  entitative  or  ab- 
stract manner.  Chambers. 

5N-TI'TLE  (en-ti'tl),  v.  a.  [It.  intitolare ;  Sp.  in- 
titular  ;  Fr.  intituler.']  \i.  entitled  ;  pp.  en- 
titling, ENTITLED.]  - 

1.  To  grace  or  dignify  with  a  title  ;  as,  "  The 
governor  of  Massachusetts  is  legally  entitled  his 
Excellency." 

2.  To  name ;  to  designate  ;  to  denominate  ; 
to  style  ;  as,  "  Milton's  Epic  is  entitled  '  Para- 
dise Lost.'  " 

3.  To  give  a  right  or  claim  to. 

God  discovers  the  martyr  and  confessor  without  the  trial 
of  flames  and  tortures,  and  will  hereafter  etititle  many  to  the 
reward  of  actions  which  they  had  never  the  opportunity  of 
performing.  Addison. 

4.  tTo  assign  or  appropriate  as  by  a  title. 
IIow  ready  zeal  for  party  is  to  entitle  Christianity  to  their 

designs!  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Name. 

£N'T|-TY,  n.  [Low  L.  entitas;  esse,  ens,  to  be ; 
It.  entiih  ;  Sp.  entidad  ;  Fr.  eiitite.'] 

1.  Being  or  existence,  as  an  object  of  thought, 
or  of  sense  ;  —  opposed  to  nonentity. 

Fortune  is  no  real  entity,  nor  physical  essence.       BentUy. 

2.  A  particular  species  of  being.  Bacon. 
£n'TO-BLAST,  n.     [Gr.  hros,  within,  and  /?Ao(rr<5f, 

a   bud.]     {Anat.)    The   so-called  nucleolus.  — 

See  EcTOBLA.ST.  Agassiz. 

5N-T0iL',  V.  a.     To  insnare ;  to  take  with  toils 

or  nets  ;  to  entangle,     [r.]  Bacon. 

EN-TO-MA-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  evTOfiov,  an  in- 
sect, and  ypaiio),  to  describe.]  A  discourse  or 
treatise  on  the  habits  of  insects.  Maunder. 

?N-t6mb'    (en-tom'),  v.  a.     [Old  Fr.  entotnber.] 

ti.   ENTOMBED  ;    pp.    ENTOMBING,    ENTOMBED.] 
?o  put  into  a  tomb  ;  to  bury.     "  Those  places 
where  they  [martyrs]  were  entombed."  Hooker. 
Syn.  — See  Burial. 

5N-T6mb'M?NT  (en-toin'ment),  M.  Act  of  en- 
tombing ;  burial ;  interment ;  sepulture.  Barrow. 

eN-TOM'lC         )  a    iGr.  hro/jtov,  an  insect.]  Re- 
5N-T6m'|-CAL,  >  latingto  insects.  Craig. 

EN'TO-MOID,  a.  [Gr.  evronov,  an  insect,  and  fWoj, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  an  insect.    Ogilvie. 

fiN'TO-MOID,  n.  Something  having  the  appear- 
ance of  an  insect.  Craig. 

1E;N-T5M'0-LINE  (19),  n.  [Gr.  cvrofiov,  an  insect, 
and  ^ii'ov,  a  thread.]  (Chem.)  A  chemical  prin- 
ciple found  in  the  elytra  and  wings  of  insects  ; 
—  called  also  chitine.  Brande. 

gN-TOM'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  hrofiov,  an  insect,  and 
XWo(,  a  stone.]     A  petrified  insect.      Hamilton. 

fiN-TO-MO-LO^'l-CAL,  a.  [Fr.  entomoloqiqiie.] 
Relating  to  entomology.  Harris. 

EN-TO-MOL'O-QIST,  n.  One  versed  in  entomol- 
ogy, or  the  science  of  insects.  Phil.  Mag. 

EN-TO-MOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  evronov,  an  insect,  and 
Xdyog,  discourse ;  It.  i^  Sp.  entomologia ;  Fr.  en- 
tomolo'/ie.']  The  science  of  insects ;  that  part 
of  zoology  which  treats  of  insects.  Brande. 

EN-TO-m6ph'A-GOUS,  a.  [Gr.  evronov,  an  insect, 

and  ^yw,  to  feed.]    {ZoOl!)  Feeding  on  insects  ; 

•  insectivorous.  Ogilvie. 

EJf-TO-M6s'TR.^-C4,  n.  (ZoOl.)  A  name  given 
to  those  species  of  the  Crustacea  which  are  cov- 
ered with  a  thin,  horny  integument,  more  or  less 
like  the  shell  of  a  bivalve.  They  are  mostly 
microscopic,  and  all  aquatic,  generally  inhabit- 
ing fresh  water.  Baird. 
Sig-  The  Entomostraca  are  carnivorous,  and  are  very 
useful  in  clearing  stagnant  waters  of  putrid  animal 
matter.  They  are  preyed  upon  by  larger  animals,  and 
form  the  food  of  some  of  our  most  esteemed  fislies.BairtL 


£N-TO-m6s'TRA-cAn,  n.  [Gr.  ^TOfiOi,  cut,  in- 
cised,  and  SarpaKov,  a  shell.]  {ZoOl.)  One  of  the 
Entomostraca.  Brande. 

£N-TO-M6s'TRA-COUS,  a.  {Zool.)  Belonging  to 
the  Entomostraca.  Owen. 

EN-TQ-MOT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  evronov,  an  insect,  and 
rinvta,  to  cut.]  The  dissection  of  insects.  Ogilvie. 

fN-TON'JC,  a.  [Gr.  iv,  in,  and  rdvos,  tone.]  {Med.) 
Having  great  tone,  tension,  or  exaggerated  ac- 
tion. Dunylison. 

t?N-TOR-Tl-LA'TrON,  n.  [Fr.  entortillement.] 
A  turning  into  a  circle.  Donne. 

eN-TOS'THO-BLAST,  n.  [Gr.  evToaOf,  from  within, 
and  iiXaardi,  a  bud.]  {Atiat.)  The  so-called  nucleus 
of  the  nucleolus.  —  See  Ectoblast.    Agassiz. 

EJ^-TQ-zb'Ji,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  tiros,  within,  and  Cwov, 
an  animal.]  {Zool.)  A  general  name  for  those 
parasitical  animals  which  infest  the  bodies  of 
other  animals,  as  intestinal  worms.        Brande. 

£N-T0-Z0'JC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Entozoa.  Craig. 

EJ^rTO-zb  'gj^,  n. ;  pi.  entozoa.  See  Entozoa. 

t  EN-TRAIL',  V.  a.  [It.  intralciare.']  To  inter- 
weave ;  to  interlace  ;  to  diversify.  Spenser. 

EN'TRAILS  (gn'tralz),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  evrtpa  ;  It.  en- 
tragno  ;  Sp.  entranas  ;  Fr.  e7itrailles.'\ 

1.  The  inward  parts  of  animals ;  the  intcs. 
tines  ;  the  bowels  ;  viscera  ;  guts.  Bacon. 

2.  The  internal  parts.    "  The  ragged  etitraih 
of  this  pit."  Shak. 

?N-TrAm'MEL,  v.  a.  [See  Trammel.]  To 
catch  ;  to  entangle ;  to  insnare.  Huckett. 

5N-TRAM'MeLLED  (en-ti^m'meld),  a.  Curled  or 
frizzled,  as  locks  of  hair.  Cotgrave. 

EN'TRANCE,  n.  [It.  entrata;  Sp.  entrada;  Fr. 
entree.'] 

1.  The  act  of  entering  or  going  into  any  place. 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances.  Hhat. 

2.  Power  or  liberty  of  entering ;  ingress. 

Has  the  porter  his  eyes  in  his  head  that  he  gives  entrance 
to  such  companions?  Shak. 

3.  Passage  for  entering ;  avenue;  entry;  inlet. 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.      Milton. 

4.  Initiation  ;  commencement ;  beginning. 

This  is   that  which,  at  first  entrance,  balks   and  cools 
them.  Zocke. 

5.  (Com.)  The  act  of  reporting  a  vessel  at 
the  custom-house  on  arrival ;  entry.  Boag. 

?N-TRAnce'  (en-tr4ns',  12),  v.  a.  [See  Trance.] 
lY.  entranced  ;  pp.  entrancing, entranced.] 
To  put  into  a  trance  ;  to  put  into  an  ecstasy  ;  to 
rfivish  with  delight ;  to  enchant ;  to  enrapture ; 
to  fascinate ;  to  charm ;  to  electrify. 

I  stood  entranced,  and  had  no  room  for  thought.    Dryden, 

5N-TrAnce'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  entrancing  or 
enrapturing.  Otway. 

EN-TRAP',  V.  a.  [It.  attrappare ;  Old  Fr.  tutraper. 

.  — See  Trap.]  [r.  entrapped  ;  pp.  entrap- 
ping, entrapped.]  To  insnare ;  to  catch  as  in 
a  trap ;  to  involve ;  to  entangle ;  to  perplex  ;  to 
inveigle ;  to  embarrass. 


The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest. 

See Intreasure. 


Shak. 
Todd. 


EN-TREA§'URE,  V. 

EN-TREAT',  V.  a.  [It.  trattare ;  Fr.  trailer,  to 
treat.]  [«.  entreated  ;  pp.  entreating,  en- 
treated.] 

1.  To  solicit  or  ask  tirgently ;  to  importune  ; 
to  beseech  ;  to  supplicate  ;  to  implore  ;  to  beg ; 
to  crave. 

Isaac  entreated  the  Lord  for  his  wife.        Gen.  xxv.  21. 

2.  To  prevail  upon  by  solicitation ;  to  per- 
suade. 

It  were  a  fruitless  attempt  to  appease  a  power  whom  no 
prayers  could  entreat.  ■         Jiogeiv, 

3.  t  To  amuse  ;  to  beguile.  "  I  must  en- 
treat the  time  alone."  Shak. 

4.  t  To  receive  ;  to  entertain.  Spenser. 

5.  t  To  use  in  any  manner ;  to  treat. 

And  the  remnant  took  his  servants,  and  entreated  them 
spitefully,  and  slew  thsBi.  Matt.  xxii.  6. 

Syn.  —  See  Ask. 
EN-TREAT',  V.  n.     1.  f  To  discourse  ;  to  treat. 
Of  which  1  shall  have  fiirther  occasion  to  entreat.   JIakcwill. 

2.  To  make  a  petition ;  to  supplicate ;  to 
pray.     "  Entreat  tor  hiva.."  Shak. 
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3.  +  To  make  a  treaty  or  compact. 

Alczmodcr  WM  the  flnt  that  entreated  of  true  peace  with 
them.  1  Mac.  z.  47. 

t  ?N-TREAT',  n.    Entreaty  ;  petition.         Todd. 

gN-TREAT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  entreated 
or  solicited.     [k.J  lluloet. 

t  ?N-TREAT'ANCE,  n.  Petition;  solicitation; 
entreaty.       *  Fairfax. 

gN-TREAT'gR,  n.    One  who  entreats.        Fulke. 

5N-TREAT'F0L,a.  Full  of  entreaty,  [r.]  Craig. 

?N-TREAT'|.NG-LY,  ad.  In  an  entreating  man- 
ner ;  imploringly.  Craig. 

?N-TREAT'|VE,  a.  That  entreats;  treating; 
pleading.    "  Entreative  phrase."  Brewer. 

t  ?N-TREAT'M(;NT,n.  Entreaty ;  discourse. SAaA. 

5N-TREA'TY,  n.  1.  An  earnest  petition ;  suppli- 
cation ;  solicitation  ;  prayer ;  request.  "  Obdu- 
rate to  entreaties."  Hhak. 

2.  t  Reception ;  entertainment. 
They  shall  And  guests,  enfreaty,  and  good  room.     B.Jontaa. 

Syn.— See  Prayer. 

EJVTKF.K  (ang-tra'),  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  Admittance ;  admission ;  free  access. 

2.  (Law.)  Entrance;  an  entry.  Crabb. 

3.  (Cookery.)  Dishes  of  the  first  course. 

FJVTRKMETS  (ang'tre-ma'),  n.pl.  [Fr.,  from  en- 
tre,  between,  and  metx,  a  dish.] 

1.  Dainties  or  small  dishes  set  at  table  be- 
tween the  main  dishes  ;  side-dishes. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  inferior  movements  inserted 
between  the  more  important  parts  of  a  compo- 
sition. Moore. 

5N-TRENCH',  17.  n.    See  Intrench.       Holland. 

EM-TREPJIS  (ang'tre-pa'),  n.  [Fr.]  {Man.)  A 
broken  pace ;  an  amble.  Craig. 

RffTREPdT  (ang'tre-p6'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  magazine ; 
a  warehouse  for  depositing  goods.         Pownall. 

EJVTRF.SOL  (ang'tre-sBl'),  n.  fFr.]  (Arch.)  A 
floor  between  other  floors  ;  a  low  apartment  or 
low  apartments  usually  placed  above  the  first 
floor ;  a  mezzanine.  P.  Cyc. 

t  gN-TRlCK',  V.  a.  To  deceive ;  to  trick.  Chaucer. 

£n'TRJE§,  n.  pi.  {Mm.)  The  name  formerly 
given  to  acts  of  operas,  burlettas,  &c.      Moore. 

fiN'TRO-€HAL,  a.  [See  Entrochite.]  {Min.) 
Noting  a  kind  of  stone  or  marble  formed  of  the 
bones  of  encrinites.  Smart. 

6n'TR0-€HITE,  n.  [Gr.  iv,  in,  and  rpox^t,  a 
wheel.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossils  constituted 
of  the  petrified  arms  of  the  starfish.        Brande. 

£N'TRY,n.  [It.  entrata  ;  Sp.  entrada ;  Fr.  eiitree.l 
L  Act  of  entering  ;  entrance  ;  ingress ;  inlet. 

The  Lake  of  Constance  U  formed  by  the  entry  of  the 
Rhine.  Adtlison. 

2.  The  passage  by  which  one  enters  a  house. 

A  straigiit,  long  entry  to  the  temple  led.  Dryiten. 

3.  The  act  of  registering  or  setting  down  in 
writing;  record;  as,  "To  make  an  entry  in  a 
merchant's  account-book." 

4.  (Com.)  The  act  of  reporting  a  vessel  or 
cargo  at  the  custom-house,  on  arrival,  by  de- 
livery of  the  proper  documents.  S\mmondi,. 

5.  {Law.)  The  act  of  taking  rightful  posses- 
sion of  lands  or  tenements  ;  —  an  act,  which,  in 
addition  to  breaking,  is  essential  to  the  offence 
of  burglary.  Burrill. 

5N-TUNE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  entoner.1  To  tune ;  to 
sing ;  to  chant.  Chaucer. 

?N-TWINE',  r.  a.    See  Intwine.  Milton. 

gN-TWiNED',  p.  a.  {Her.)  Twisted  or  wrapped 
round  ;  as,  "  A  sword  etitteined  by  a  branch  of 
laurel."  Ogilvie. 

5N-TWiNE'MeNT,  n.  The  act  of  entwining  or 
enwrapping,    [u.]  Hackett. 

?N-TWlST',  r.  a.  To  wreathe  round ;  to  twine  ; 
to  twist.  Hhak. 

?N-TWIst'(;d,  p.  a.  {Her.)  Twisted  together,  as 
serpents.  Ogilvie. 

te-NU'Bl-LATE,  r.  a.  [L.  e,  priv.,  and  mibilo, 
nuMlatus,  to  cloud.]  To  clear  from  clouds, 
mists,  or  vapors.  Bailey. 


^-NU'BI-LOf?S,  a.  PL.  e,  priv.,  and  nubihu,  cloudy ; 
nubes,  a  cloud.]  Clear  from  fog,  mist,  or  clouds ; 
serene ;  fair.  Craig. 

g-NU'CLg-ATE,  r.  a.     [L.  enucko,  cnuclcatiui,  to 
separate  the  kernel  from  the  husk  ;   tiuclciu,  a 
kernel.]  To  solve ;  to  clear ;  to  expound ;  to  in- 
terpret. Bailey. 
They  were  lo  well  enucleated  in  the  case*.        Johiuon. 

5-NU-CL5-A'TrON,  n.  A  clearing  up ;  explana- 
tion ;  exposition.  Cotgrave. 

C-NU'M^IR-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  enumero,  enumeratus ; 
nutnenis,  a  number ;  It.  enumerare ;  Sp.  enume- 
rar;  Fr.  hiumerer.'}  \i.  knumeratkd  ;  pp. 
ENrMKRATiNO.ENrMEHATED.]  To  mention  or 
reckon  up  singly  ;  to  reckon ;  to  count ;  to  num- 
ber ;  to  compute  ;  to  tell ;  to  relate.  "  It  would 
be  useless  to  enumerate  the  details."     Brande. 

?-NU-MeR-A'TIQN,  n.  [1..  enumeratio ;  It.  enu- 
merazione ;  Sp.  enumeradon  ;  Fr.  enumeration. ~\ 

1.  The  act  of  enumerating;  a  numbering. 
"  This  enumeration  of  the  elements."        Watts. 

2.  {Rhet.)  That  part  of  a  peroration  in  which 
the  orator  recapitulates  the  heads  of  the  dis- 
course or  argument ;  a  summing  up.  Maunder. 

e-NCMpR-A-TlyE,  a.  [It.  ^r  Sp.  enumerativo ; 
Fr.  enumeratif.']  That  enumerates  ;  reckoning 
up  singly ;  counting  over.  Bp.  Taylor. 

5-NU'MpR-A-TOR,  n.  One  who  enumerates  or 
reckons ;  a  calculator.  Ed.  Rev. 

5-NUN'Cl-A-BLE  (e-nun'sh^-j-bl,  66),  a.  That  may 
be  enunciated  or  declared.  Coleridge. 

^-NCN'CI-ATE  (e-nun'she-at),  v.  a.  [L.  enunrio, 
enunciatus ;  c,  from,  and  nuncio,  to  tell ;  mawius, 
a  messenger ;  It.  enunciare ;  Sp.  eminciar ;  Fr. 
enoncer.'\  [i.  enunciated ;  pp.  eninciatino, 
ENUNCIATED.]  To  declare  ;  to  utter ;  to  pro- 
claim ;  to  relate ;  to  express ;  to  pronounce  ;  to 
speak ;  to  enounce  ;  to  announce. 

I  know  that  there  is  such  a  man  as  Pinto,  though  I  cannot 
tell  what  he  is,  nor  what  are  all  the  trutlis  that  may  be  enun- 
ciated concerning  tiiiu.  Bp.  Barloto. 

5-NtJN'CI-ATE,  V.  n.    To  utter  sounds. 

Each  has  a  little  sound  he  calls  his  own. 

And  each  enunciates  with  a  human  tone.  JIart. 

?-NiJN-CI-A'TION  (e-nun-Rlie-a'shun,  66),  n.  [L. 
enunciatio  ;  It.  enmiciazione ;  Sp.  enunciacion ; 
Fr.  hwnciation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  enunciating ;  utterance;  proc- 
lamation ;  declaration  ;  expression  ;  announce- 
ment.    "  The  enuticiation  of  truth."  Blair. 

2.  Manner  of  utterance;  elocution.  "A  grace- 
ful and  pleasing  enunciation."  Chesterfield. 

3.  That  which  is  announced;  information; 
intelligence.  Hale. 

?-NOn'CI-A-TIVE  (e-nan'sh?-9-tIv),  a.  [L.  enun- 
ciativus ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  enunciativo ;  Fr.  enonciatif.'] 
That  enunciates ;  declarative  ;  expressive.  "  Ex- 
pressed in  all  forms,  indicative,  optative,  enun- 
ciative."  Bp.  Taylor. 

5-NCN'CI-A-TIvE-LY  (e-nan'8h?-?i-tTv-I?),  ad. 
In  an  enunciative  manner ;  declaratively. 

5-NfjN'C{-A-TO-RY  (e-nun'she-»-t9-re,  66),  a.  Giv- 
ing utterance ;  enunciative.  Smart. 

5-NQre',  r.  n.  {Law.)  To  become  established; 
to  be  in  force ;  to  inure.  —  See  Inure.  Whishaw. 

KJV-U-RE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  houpito,  to  void  urine  in; 
fV,  in,  and  o^por,  urine.]  {Med.)  Involuntary 
discharge  of  urine.  Hoblyn. 

1 5N-VAs'SAL,  V.  a.  To  subject  to  vassalage  or 
servitude  ;  to  make  a  slave  of.  More. 

PN-VAULT',  r.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  vault ;  to  in- 
ter ;  to  entomb.  Swi/t. 

^N-VEl'GLE,  V.  a.    See  Inteiole.  Todd. 

5N-VfiL'QP,  V.  a.  [It.  inriluppare ;  riltijpo,  a 
bundle;  Tr.  etirehpper.]    [i.  enveloped;  pp. 

ENVELOPING,  ENVELOPED.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  wrapper ;  to  inwrap ;  to 
infold  ;  as,  "  To  be  enveloped  in  garments." 

2.  To  cover ;  to  hide ;  to  surround. 

A  cloud  of  smoke  envelop*  either  host  Dryden. 

3.  t  To  cover  on  the  inside  ;   to  line. 

His  iron  coat,  ail  overgrown  with  rust. 

Was  underneath  enveloped  with  gold.  ^lenter. 

gN-VfiL'QP,  n.     [Fr.  enveloppe,  or  envelope.']    A 


wrapper;    a  covering  for  a  letter,  paAvl,  *c.| 
an  envelope.  A*h.     Barclay.     Knowlet. 

aiW  The  Endiih  form  of  this  wurd  ia  leaw  taoc. 
tioiied  by  autliuriiiM  than  niigbi  ba  wiabed.  —  8m 
Envelope. 

EJ^-VE-LOPE.'  (ang-v?-ldp'  or  «n've-l»p)  [in-v^ 
I6|)',  i».  W. ;  «n'vf-lflp,  /'.  ;  an-vv--l«|>',  /■'.  H.  ; 
6ng-v«-lSp', /a.-;  ^ii-vil'iip,  K.  W'h.  Bailey,  A»h, 
BarcUty,  Dyche,  Martin;  ta-vf-\ip',J.;  ftngv'- 
I6p,  Sm.],  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  wrapper  ;  an  outward  covering  or  awe. 
*'  No  letter  with  an  envelope."  Swift. 

2.  {Fort.)  A  mound  of  earth  raited  to  cover 
or  inclose  some  weak  part. 

3.  (/l«^ron.)  A  stream  of  light  encircling  the 
head  of  a  comet  on  the  side  next  to  the  sun  ;  — 
called  also  coma.  Ilifut. 

ffg"  Mogt  of  the  Englidh  lexicographers  and  ortlioe. 
pists  both  8|ioll  and  pronounce  Ibe  verb  enrtlop,  and 
the  noun  entrlope,  in  a  ditTcrent  manner  )  tlie  latter 
Iwing  regarded  as  a  mere  French  word.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  exr^ptions  ;  and  Walker,  tli<>iigli  lie 
autborizea  6n-ve  I6p',  reniark«,  "Tliia  word,  signiry- 
jng  the  outward  case  of  a  letter,  in  alwaya  proniiunred 
in  the  French  manner  by  those  who  can  pronounce 
French,  and  by  those  who  cannot,  the  initial  r  ia 
changed  into  an  o.  gometimea  a  mere  Englidinian 
attempts  to  give  the  nsaal  vowel  tbe  French  aound, 
and  exposes  himself  to  laughter  by  pronouncing  f 
after  it,  a«  if  written  oneeclopr.  Thia  is  a»  riilii'uloua, 
to  a  polite  ear,  as  if  he  prcmounced  it  —  ai*  it  ought  tu 
be  pronounced  —  like  the  verb  tu  earc/op." 

5N-V£l'QPED,  p.  a.  {Her.)  Entwined  around  by 
snakes.  Ogilvie. 

?N-VEL'OP-Ing,  p.  a.  1.  Infolding;  inwrap- 
ping;  enclosing. 

2.  {Bot.)  Rolling  inwards  from  the  edges,  as 
a  leaf;  involute.  Heiulow. 

?N-V£l'QP-M£NT,  n.     [Fr.  enveloppement.] 

1.  The  act  of  enveloping  ;  a  wrapping. 

2.  Perplexity  ;  entanglement.  Search. 
5N-VJBn'OM,  r.  a.     [Sp.  envenettar;  Fr.  enreni- 

mer.  —  See  Venom.]     [i.  envenomeu  ;  pp.  en- 
venoming, ENVENOMED.] 

1.  To  taint  with  venom  or  poison  ;  to  poison, 
as  a  draught  or  a  weapon. 

The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  haDd 
Unbatcd  and  envenomed.  SItak. 

2.  To  make  odious  or  hateful. 

O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenona  him  that  bean  it!  SIkak. 

3.  To  make  furious ;  to  enrage ;  to  exasperate. 

That  thus  envenomed,  she  might  kindle  tuft.      Dryden. 

t  5N-V£N'0M,  n. Poison ;  venom./'«>r»  Plouhman. 

5N-V£N'OMED(en-ven'umd).p.rt.  1.  Tainted  with 

venom  or  poison.     "  lilitreuo/neti  robe."  Mi'ton, 

2.  Exasperated ;  malignant ;  malicious.  *'  The 

envenomed  tongue  of  calumny."  Smollett. 

t  EN-VER'ME|L,  v.  a.  [Fr.  vermeil,  vermilion.] 
To  dye  red.  Milton. 

£N'VI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  envied ;  exciting 
envy ;  such  as  to  excite  envy  ;  very  desirable ; 
as,  "  An  enviable  position." 

In  an  enviable  mediocrity  of  Ibrtone.  Oarrw. 

fiN'V|-A-BLY,  ad.    In  an  enviable  manner. 

t  gN-VIE',  r.  n. .  To  strive ;  to  vie.  Spenser. 

6n'VI-5R,  "•    One  who  envies.  Bacon. 

6n'VI-OCs,  o.  [Fr.  CTirtVwx.  — SeeENVT.]  In- 
fected with  envy  ;  malicious  ;  pained  by  the  ex- 
cellence or  happiness  of  another  ;  jealous. 

See  what  a  rent  the  enrioni  Casca  made.  SMak. 

Syn.  — See  I.N viDious,  Jealous. 

£n'V|-OUS-LY,  ad.    In  an  envious  manner ;  with 

envy  or  jealousy. 
fiN'VI-OVS-NfesS,  n.    The  state  or  the  quality  of 

being  envious.  Scott. 

gN-Vl'RQN,  r.  a.     [Fr.   «irironfi«-.]     [i.   bnvi. 

RONED  ;    pp.  environing,  ENVIRONED.] 

1.  To  surround  ;  to  encompass ;  to  enclose ; 
to  encircle;  to  circumscribe;  to  hem  in;  —  to 
invest ;  to  besiege  ;  to  beset. 

I  •land  as  one  u|X>n  a  rock 
Emrironfl  with  a  wildrme*a  of  sea.  Shot. 

Mrthnught  a  legion  of  foul  flenda 
KnviroMtd  nic.  Sl^ak. 

2.  To  involve  ;  to  envelop  ;  to  infold. 

But  flarknesa  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Enrinm  you.  SMak. 

Syn.  — Bee  Circumscribe,  Sdrrou.hd. 
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giV-VfRON-MENT,  n.  The  state  of  being  envi- 
roued  or  surrounded.  Holland. 

PN-VI'RON^,  or  EN'VJ-RONf  [Sn-ve-ronz',  S.  J. 
E.  ;  Bn-ve-ronz'  or  en-vl'runz,  W.  ;  en-vl'runz, 
P.  C  Wb.;  an've-ronz,  F.  ;  en've-runz  oreu-vl'- 
runz,  Ja. ;  en've-rSnz,  Sm. ;  oiig-ve-ronz'  or  en- 
vi'ruiiz,  A".],  n.  pi.  [Fr.  etivirons.^  The  places 
that  surround  or  lie  near  a  town  or  other  place 
or  spot ;  places  near ;  neighborhood  ;  vicinity. 

When  you  go  to  Genoa,  pray  observe  careftiUy  all  the  en- 
virons of  it.  Chesterfield. 

jScg=.  "  This  word  is  in  general  use,  and  ought  to 
bo  pronounced  like  the  English  verb  to  environ  ;  but 
the  vanity  of  appearing  polite  keeps  it  still  in  the 
French  pronunciation  ;  and,  as  the  nasal  vowels  in 
the  first  and  last  syllables  are  not  followed  by  hard  c 
or  g,  it  is  impossible  for  a  mere  Englishman  to  pro- 
nounce it  fashionably. —  See  Encore."   IValker. 

"  The  fashionable  pronunciation  of  the  word  envi- 
rons is  now  neither  English  nor  French  ;  though  al-  : 
ready  in  Shakspeare's  time,  at  least  as  a  verb,  that 
word  had  acquired  a  completely  English  enunciation, 
and  is  often  found  among  our  best  poets,  wliere  the 
new  pronunciation,  not  recommended  certainly  by 
euphony,  would  destroy  the  verse."    Mitford,  1804. 

gN-VdL'UME,  V.  a.  To  include  in,  or  form  into, 
a  volunie.  Month.  Rev. 

fiN'VOY,  M.  1.  \YT.envoye.']  A  public  minister  sent 
from  one  government  or  power  to  another  on  a 
special  mission,  and  so  differing  from  an  ambas- 
sador ;  a  public  diplomatic  minister  of  second 
rank,  inferior  in  dignity  to  an  ambassador,  but 
generally  invested  with  equal  powers.    P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  messenger,     [u.]  Blackmore. 

3.  [Fr.  envou\  t  A  kind  of  postscript,  to  en- 
force or  recommend  what  had  been  previously 
written  in  prose  or  in  rhynxe.  Warton. 

Syn.  —  See  Ambassador. 

EN'VOY-SHIp,  w.The  office  of  an  envoy.  Coventry. 

EN'VY,  V.  a.  [L.  invideo  ;  in,  against,  and  video, 
to  see  ;  It.  incidiare  ;  Sp.  envidiar  ;  Fr.  entier.'] 

\i.  envied;   pp.  ENVYING,  ENVIEB.] 

1.  To  hate  or  dislike  another  for  excellence, 
happiness,  or  success. 

Ephraim  skall  not  envy  Judah,  and  Judah  shall  not  vex 
Epliraim.  Jsa.  xi.  13. 

2.  To  grieve  at  any  qualities  of  excellence  or 
gifts  of  fortune  in  another  ;  to  grudge. 

You  cannot  enrji  your  neighbor's  wisdom,  if  he  gives  you 
good  counsel,  nor  his  riches,  if  he  supplies  you  in  your 
wants.  Swift, 

Bilff'  "  The  ancient  pronunciation  of  this  word  was 
with  the  accent  on  the  la^^t  syllable,  and  the  y  sounded 
as  in  eye,  as  the  Scotch  pronounce  it  at  this  day." 
Walker. 

feN'VY,  V.  n.    To  feel  pain  at  the  si^ht  of  excel- 
«  lenc'e  or  felicity  ;  to  feel  envy.    [ii.J 

Who  would  envy  at  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked?  Bp.  Taylor. 
Charity  envieth  not;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself.  1  Cor.  xiil.  4. 

feN'VY,  n.  [L.  4r  It.  invidia;  Sp.  envidia;  Fr. 
envte.'] 

1.  Pain,  vexation,  or  hatred  felt  at  the  sight 
of  the  excellence,  happiness,  or  prosperity  of 
others  ;  grudge  of  the  good  of  another. 

All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 

I>id  that  they  did  in  enry  of  great  Caesar.  Shak. 

Envy,  to  which  the  ignoble  mind's  a  slave, 

Is  emulation  in  the  learned  or  brave.  Pope. 

Emulati<m  looks  out  for  merits  that  she  may  exalt  herself 

by  a  victory;  envy  spies  out  blemishes  that  she  may  lower 

another  by  a  defeat.  Cotton. 

Envy  sets  the  stronger  seal  on  desert.  iJ.  Jomon. 

Base  envy  withers  at  another's  joy , 

And  hates  that  excellence  it  cannot  reach.     Thomson, 

2.  Malice ;  malignity ;  ill-will ;  spite. 

For  he  knew  that  the  chief  priests  had  delivered  him  fbr 
envy.  Mark  xv.  10. 

3.  The  object  of  envy.  Stoift. 

4.  t  Ill-repute  ;  odium.  "  To  discharge  the 
king  of  the  envy  of  that  opinion."  Bacon. 

The  tribune  is  provided  of  a  speech 

To  lay  the  envy  of  the  war  upon  Cicero.       B,  Jonmn, 

Syn.  —  See  Emulation,  Jealousy. 

£N'VY-ING,  n.  Ill-will ;  malice.  "  Where  envy- 
ing and  strife  is  there  is  confusion."  James  iii.  16. 

t  ?N-WAI/LOW  (en-w5ri5),  v.  a.  To  immerse, 
as  in  filth ;  to  roll ;  to  wallow.  Spenser. 

^N-WHEEL',  t).a.  To  encircle  ;  to  inwheel.  Shak. 

t  5N-WI'DEN  (en-wi'dn),  v.  a.  To  make  wider  ; 
to  widen.  Cockeram. 

i  PN-WO'MAN  (en-wfim'fin),  v.  a.  To  endow  with 
the  qualities  of  woman.  Daniel, 


t  5N-W6mB'  (?n-w8m'),  v.  a.    1.  To  make  preg- 
nant.    "  Enwambed  of  this  child."        Spenser. 
2.  To  bury,  as  in  a  womb.  Donne. 

J;N-WRAp',  v.  a.    To  wrap  up ;  to  inwrap.    Shak. 

5N-WRAP'M?NT  (en-rap'ment),  n.  That  which 
enwraps ;  a  ^^Tapper.  Shuckford. 

gN-WREATHE',  V.  a.   See  Inwreathe.    SheUon. 

5N- WROUGHT'  (en-rSLwt'), ».  o.  See  Inwrought. 

E'O-CENE,  a.  [Gr.  ^lif,  the  morning,  and  xatvds, 
recent.]  {Geol.)  Relating  to  the  first  of  the 
three  or  four  subdivisions  into  which  the  tertia- 
ry period  of  the  earth  is  divided  by  geologists  ; 
—  so  named  because  the  small  proportion  of 
living  species  of  animals  which  it  contains  indi- 
cates what  may  be  considered  the  dawn  of  the 
existing  state  of  the  animal  creation.         Lyell. 

5-u'Ll-AN,  a.  1.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  JEolia  or 
to  the  dialect  of  ^olia  ;  eolic. 

2.  Relating  to  .^olus,  god  of  the  winds. 

Eolian  harp,  an  instrument  which  is  played  by  the 
action  of  the  wind  ;  —  so  called  from  ^o/its,'god  of 
the  winds.  —  Eolian  attachment,  see  .(Eolian. 

l^-6h'\C,  a.  [Gr.  aIoXik6s.']  {Geog.)  Relating  to 
^olia,  or  the  Greek  dialect  of  JEolia  ;  .aSolian. 

5-OL'|C,  n.  The  dialect,  verse,  or  music  of  the 
.^olians.  Smart. 

5-6L'J-PILE,  n.  [L.  Mollis,  god  of  the  winds, 
and  pila,  a  ball.]  A  hollow  ball  of  metal,  with 
a  small  orifice  through  a  pipe  on  two  opposite 
sides,  used  to  show  how  water  may  be  convert- 
ed into  steam;  —  invented  by  Hero  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  describes  a  mode  of  communicating  a 
rotary  motion  to  the  ball,  by  allowing  the  steam 
to  react  on  the  atmosphere.  —  Written  also 
jEolipile.  Stuart. 

E'6j\r,  n.  [Gr.  aiwv,  an  age,  eternity.]  {Philos- 
ophy of  Plato.)  A  virtue,  attribute,  or  per- 
fection of  the  Deity  existing  throughout  eter- 
nity ;  —  written  also  aon.  Citdioorth. 

E'PACT,  n.  [Gr.  hnKTd^,  added ;  firdyw,  to  bring 
to ;  i-Ki,  to,  and  ayiii,  to  bring ;  It.  epatta ;  Sp. 
epacta;  Fr.  tpacte.']  {Chrou.)  The  difference 
in  length  between  time  as  measured  by  the 
sun,  and  time  as  measured  by  the  moon ;  the 
excess  of  the  solar  month  above  the  lunar  sy- 
nodical  month,  and  of  the  solar  year  above  the 
lunar  year  of  twelve  synodical  months.  Harris. 

EP-A-GO'9P,  M.  [Gr.  (Traywyi/,  induction  ;  iiriyiD, 
to  bring  in.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  which 
consists  in  proving  universal  propositions  by 
particulars.  Crabb. 

EP'A-GON,  n.  [Gr.  iirdyw,  to  lead  or  guide.]  A 
truckle  in  a  crane  or  a  similar  engine.      Crabb. 

5-PAL'P.\TE,  a.  [L.  e,  priv.,  and  palpo,  palpa- 
tns,  to  touch  softly.]  (^Ent.)  Destitute  of  palps 
or  feelers.  Craig. 

EP-4J\r-Jl-DI-PLb'SIS,n.  [L. ;  Gr.  hava^i-aXwtjig.'] 
{Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  a  sentence  begins 
and  ends  with  the  same  words.  Andretos. 

EP-.a^r-4-LEP'SIS,n.  [L. ;  Gr. eVavo;.;/tf u.]  {Rhet.) 
A  figure  by  which  the  same  word  or  sentence  is 
repeated  after  a  parenthesis.  Andrews. 

EP-A-NAPH'O-RA,  n.  [Gr.  «Vav«0opa.]  {Rhet.) 
A  figure  which  consists  in  the  repetition  of  a 
word  or  words  at  the  beginning  of  successive 
clauses  ;  anaphora.  —  See  Anaphora.     Gibbs. 

E-PJj\r'g-n6s,n.  [Gr.  fVoi/oi^o?,  a  return.]  {Rhet.) 
A  figure  of  speech  which  consists  in  repeating 
a  sentence  or  phrase  backwards  ;  as, 

What 's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba?  Shak. 

EP-j1-JV0R-THd'SIS,n.  [Gr.  fiiav(5p9w(rif.]  {Rhet.) 
A  figure  by  which  the  speaker  recalls  or  retracts 
what  he  has  said,  in  order  to  substitute  some- 
thing else  stronger  or  more  appropriate.  Fowler. 

|;-PAN'THOlTS,  a.  [Gr.  <V/,  upon,  and  avSo!,  a 
flower.]  (Bot.)  Growing  upon  flowers,  as  some 
fungi  do.  Craig. 

EP'ARCII,  n.  [Gr.  ?)rnp;:^ot;  hi,  upon,  apx'^>  *'' 
rule.]  The  governor  of  a  Grecian  province.  Ash, 

EP'ARCH-Y,  w.  [Gr.  iTTapj(^al.']  A  province  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  eparch.  Craig. 

?-PAuLE',  m.     [Fr.]     {Fort.)  The  shoulder  of  a 


bastion,  or  the  angle  made  by  the  face  and 
flank,  Brande. 

P-PAULE'M^NT,  n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  A  sidework 
hastily  raised  to  cover  or  protect  cannon  or  men; 
—  used  also  for  a  demi-bastion,  consisting  of  a 
face  and  flank,  or  for  the  redbubts  made  on  a 
right  line.  Brande. 

£p'AU-LET,  or  ?P-AU-LETTE',  n.  [Fr.  epati- 
lette;  epaule,  the  shoulder.]  {Mil.)  An  orna- 
ment for  the  shoulder  worn  by  military  and 
naval  officers  ;  a  shoulder-knot.  Burke. 

EP'AU-LET-T^D,a.  Having  epaulets  ;  furnished 
with  epaulets.  N.  A.  Rev. 

EP-?N-Ct;-PHAL'lC,a.  {Anat.)  Noting  the  bony 
arch  which  encompasses  and  protects  the  epen- 
cephalon.  Brande. 

EP-pN-CEPH'A-LdN,  n.  [Gr.  im,  near,  and  iy- 
Kiij)a/.ov,  the  brain.]  {A7mt.)  The  hindmost  of 
the  four  primary  divisions  of  the  brain,  includ- 
ing the  medulla  oblongata,  pons  varolii,  cerebel- 
htm,  and  fourth  ventricle.  Brande. 

EP-?-NET'lC,  a.  [Gr.  haiviTiKds.']  Laudatory; 
panegyrical.  Phillips. 

$-PEN'TH5-Sis,  n. ;  pi.  ?-p£N'THE-sfi§.  [L.  ;  Gr. 
iirivdfaii.'j  {Gram.)  The  insertion  of  a  letter  or 
syllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  in  the  Latin 
rettulit  for  retulit.  Andrews. 

5-PEN'TH5-SY,  w.  Same  as  Epenthesis.   Craig. 

EP-fN-THET'lC,  a.  {Gram.)  Inserted  in  the 
middle  of  a  word.  Craig. 

EPEROJ\rE  (a-pirn'),  n.  [Fr.]  An  ornamental 
stand,  with  a  large  dish,  for  the  centre  of  a  ta- 
ble. Smati. 

EP-EX-E-(^E'SIS,n.  [GT.iTe^rjyvais.']  {Rhet.)  A 
full  explanation  or  interpretation ;  exegesis.  .4sA. 

?P-EX.5-9ET'|-CAL,  a.  Explanatory;  inter- 
preting ;  exegetical.  Ec.  Rev. 

E'PIIA,  or  E'PHAH,  n.    [Heb.  ilCH.]    A  Hebrew 

dry  measure  containing  about  one  and  one 
ninth  English  bushels: — a  bath.  Gesenius. 

E-PHED ' H,^,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iipiUpa,  the  horse- 
tail.] {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  resembling 
horsetail,  the  berries  of  one  species  of  which  are 
eaten  by  the  Russian  peasants,  and  by  the  wan- 
dering hordes  of  all  Great  Tartary.        Loudon. 

E-PHEM'E-R4,  n.  [Gr.  i<pfiixtpa;  hi,  for,  and 
riiiipa,  a  day.] 

1.  {Med.)  A  fever  continuing  a  day.     Bailey. 

2.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  Neuroptera  that  live  in 
a  perfect  state  only  about  24  hours.        Brande. 

?-PHEM'5-RAL  [e-fem'e-r?l,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.;  e-fe'me-rjl,  S.],  a.  [It.  effimero;  Sp. 
efmero;  Fr.  ephemere.'] 

1.  Beginning  and  ending  in  a  day ;  existing 
for,  or  less  than,  one  day  ;  diurnal ;  as,  "Ephem' 
eral  insects." 

2.  Short-lived;  as,  "  ^pAemeraHiterature." 

5-PHEM'5-RAL,  n.  An  ephemeral  plant  or  pro- 
duction ;  a  thing  very  short-lived.       West.  Rev. 

5-PHEM'5-RAn, w.  A neuropterous insect;  a  day- 
fly  ;  an  ephemeron.  Brande. 

f-PHEM'g-RIC;,  a.    Ephemeral,     [r.]         Clarke. 

5-PHEM'?-Rrs,  n. ;  pi.  Sph-e-m£r'i-de?.  [L., 
from  Gr.  iiptjijfpis  ;  hi,  for,  and  rj/itpa,  a  day.] 

1.  A  journal ;  a  diary.  Johnson. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  astronomical  almanac;  a  ta- 
ble which  assigns  the  place  of  a  celestial  body 
at  noon  for  a  number  of  successive  days.  Hind. 

3.  {Literature.)  A  collective  name  for  re- 
views, magazines,  and  all  kinds  of  periodical 
literature.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Calendar. 

9-PHEM'5-RIST,   n.      1.    One  who   consults  the 
planets  ;  one  who  practises  astrology.    Howell. 
2.  One  who  keeps  a  journal;  a  journalist. 

^;-PHEM'5-R0n,  n. ;  pi.  e-phEm'e-ra.  [Gr.  f(t>n- 
inipos,  daily.]  An  insect  or  worm  that  lives  but 
a  day  ;  an  ephemeran.  Derham. 

5-PriEM'p-ROUS,  a.  Short-lived;  ephemeral. 
"  The  ephemerous  tale."     [h.]  Burke. 

5-PHE'SIAN  (e-fe'zh?n),  n.  {Geog.)  1.  A  native 
of  Epnesus,  in  Asia  Minor. 
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2.  f  A  dissolute  person.  Shak. 

Jt^  «  vvhy  termed  Kphcsian  is  not  clear,  and  it 
would  he  vain  to  conjertiiro  tlio  origin  of  ho  idle  and 
familiar  an  exproMMion."   JVares. 

£PH-J-Al'TE!J,  ».  rOr.  <0i<i>lri7f ;  lipiii.Xu,to  leap 
upon.]     {Med.)  The  nightmare.  Brando. 

fiPH'QD  [Sfod,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  «f od 
or  6'fod,   W.],  n.      [Heb.  niCS*,  from  HEH,  to 

gird  on.]  An  ornamental  part  of  the  dress  worn 
by  the  Hebrew  priests,  consisting  of  two  pieces, 
one  of  which  covered  the  front  of  the  body  and 
the  other  the  back,  joined  together,  and  attached 
by  a  girdle  over  the  shoulders  and  around  the 
waist.  Caltnet. 

fiPH'QR,  n.  [Gr.  I^opoj.]  A  Spartan  magistrate. 
— See  Ei'HOKLS.  Uitford. 

£ph'QR-AL-TV,  n.  The  office  or  the  term  of  an 
ephor.  *  Mitford, 

£PH'0-Rt>S.  n. ;  pi.  Sph'q-rT.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
iipopos ;  iipopiiu),  to  inspect.]  One  of  five  magis- 
trates of  Sparta  who  were  appointed  to  balance 
and  check  the  regal  power.  Crahb. 

fiP'JC,  a.  [Gr.  li!0(,  a  word,  a  tale ;  hiK6f  ;  L.  epi- 
cm ;  It.  dr  Sp.  epico  ;  Fr.  rpiyue.']  Narrative ; 
spoken  or  delivered  in  a  narrative  form ;  not  rep- 
resented dramatically ;  as,  "  An  epic  poem." 

F.pic  verse,  hexameter  verse,  used  in  the  epic  poetry 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

fiP'JC,  n.  A  narrative  poem,  of  elevated  character, 
describing  generally  the  exploits  of  heroes,  as 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  the  JEneid  of 
Virgil,  and  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton.  Brande. 

£P-I-CAR'|-DAN,  n.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  xap/f,  a 
shrimp.]  {botich.)  An  equal-footed  crustacean, 
which  is  parasitic  upon  shrimps.  Brande. 

6p'J-CARP,  n.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  Kap-rdi,  fruit.] 
{Bot.)  The  external  layer  of  the  pericarp, 
termed  the  skin  of  fruits.  P.  Cyc. 

fiP'l-CEDE,  M.  [Gr.  hiKi'Miov  ;  L.  epicedion.'] 
A  funeral  discourse  or  song,     [r.]  Donne. 

£p-I-CE'DI-AL,  a.    Elegiac ;  epicedian.    Ec.  Rev. 

£P-l-CE'D|-AJV,  a.  Elegiac  ;  mournful.  Cockeram. 

EP-I-CE'DI-OM,n.  [L.]  An  elegy;  a  funeral 
song  or  poem ;  a  dirge.  Sandys. 

£P'l-CENE,  a.  [Gr.  hlKoivoc,  hi,  to,  and  xoivds, 
common;  L.  epicaenus;  ¥t.  epichie.']  {Gram.) 
Common  ;  of  both  kinds  ;  —  applied  to  Latin 
and  Greek  nouns  which,  whether  masculine  or 
feminine  in  form,  may  be  applied  to  either 
gender.  B.  Jonson. 

fiP-I-Cp-RAs'TlC,  n.  [Gr.  htiKtpaartKdi.']  {Med.) 
An  emollient  or  soothing  medicine.  Crabb. 

£p-l-€n|-RE'MA.  n. ;  pi.  fip-i-CHj-RE'siA-TA.  [Gr. 
hf}^clpijna.'\  {Rhet.  &  Lof/ic.)  A  form  of  argu- 
ment in  wnich  the  premises  of  a  syllogism  are 
laid  do^vn  and  proved,  one  or  both  of  them,  be- 
fore drawing  the  conclusion.  Smart. 

6P-J-C0l'IC,  a.  JGt.  hi,  upon,  and  ku>Xov,  the  co- 
lon.] {Med.)  Relating  to  that  part  of  the  ab- 
domen which  is  over  the  colon.  Dunglison. 

fiP-lC-TE'TIAN,  a.  Relating  to  Epictetus,  an 
ancient  Stoic  philosopher.  Smart. 

fiP'l-OURE,  n.  [L.  Epicurus.  —  See  Epicuhean.] 

1.  t  An  Epicurean.  Bacon. 

2.  A  man  given  to  luxury  ;  a  luxurious  eater ; 
a  voluptuary  ;  a  sensualist.  Shak. 

'     Syn.  —  See  Sensualist. 

II  KP-l-CU-RE'AN  (124)  [gp-^-ku-rS'jn,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  6p-e-ku'r?-sin,  Wb.],  n.  A 
follower  of  Epicurus,  an  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
pher :— one  who  is  devoted  to  pleasure.  "  Certain 
philosophers  of  the  Ejncureans ."   Acts  xvii.  18. 

||fiP-I-CU-RE'AN,a.  [Gr.  hiKobpt,o(  ;  Ij.  epicureus."] 

1.  Pertaining  to  Epicurus,  an  ancient  Greek 
philosopher,  who  considered  pleasure  as  the 
chief  good;  as,  "The  Epicurean  philosophy." 

2.  Devoted  to  pleasure ;  given  to  luxury ; 
luxurious.    "  Epicurean  cooks."  Shak. 

£P-I-Cy-RE'AN-!§M,  or  feP-l-CU'R^-AN-I^M  [fip- 
9-kv-r8'?n-Izm,  K.  R.  Ash;  6|)-?-k'Q'r¥-?n-Tzm, 
Sm.  Wb.l,  n.  The  doctrine  of  Epicurus  ;  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  Epicurus.  Bolingbroke. 
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6P'l-Ul.T-ftT?M  («p'?-kM-rI/,m),  n.  [It.  tf  Sp.  tpicu- 
riamo ;  Fr.  vpicurisme.'] 

1.  Devotion  to  the  luxuries  of  the  table  ;  lux- 
urious living ;  luxury;  sensual  pleasure.  Shak. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  Warton. 

fiP'l-cy-RlZE,  V.  n.  1.  To  devour  like  an  epicure ; 

to  feast ;  to  feed.  Fuller. 

2.  To  profess  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  or 

the  Epicurean  philosophy.  Cudworth. 

fiP'l-CY-CLE  («pVl-kl),  n.  [Gr.  W,  upon,  and 
(cfcicAof,  a  circle ;  It.  ^  Sp.  epiciclo  ;  Fr.  ejjicycle.] 
{Astron.)  In  the  ttolemaic  system,  a  circle 
having  its  centre  on  the  circumference  of  an- 
other greater  circle;  a  small  orbit  in  which  a 
heavenly  body  moves  around  a  centre  fixed 
upon  the  deferent  of  a  planet  and  carried  along 
upon  it.  —  See  Defekent. 

Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb.   Milton. 

£P-1-CY'CL6Id,  n.  [Gr.  hi,  up- 
on, KiK?.os,  a  circle,  and  tifios, 
form  ;  Fr.  rpicyclo>de.']  {Math.) 
A  curve  line  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  which  rolls  on  the  circumference  of  an- 
other circle  either  internally  or  externally ; 
thus,  A  being  a  circle  around  the  circumference 
of  which  B  revolves,  a  point  fixed  upon  the  cir- 
cumference of  B  will  describe  the  epicycloid 
C  D  E.  Davies  ^  Peck. 

EP-l-CY-CLOID'AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resem- 
bling, an  epicycloid.  Francis. 

fiP-l-CY-CLOID'AL-WHEEL', 
n.  A  wheel  or  ring  fixed 
to  a  frame-work,  toothed 
on  its  inner  side,  and  hav- 
ing in  gear  with  it  an- 
other toothed  wheel  of 
half  the  diameter  of  the 
first,  fitted  so  as  to  revolve 
about  the  centre  of  the 
latter. 

#5- This  is  a  beautiful  method  of  converting  circu 
lar  into  alternate  motion,  or  alternate  into  circular. 
While  the  revolution  of  the  smaller  wheel  is  taking 
place,  any  point  whatever  on  its  circumference  will 
describe  a  straight  lino,  or  will  pass  and  repass 
through  a  diameter  of  the  circle,  once  during  each  rev- 
olution. In  practice,  a  piston,  rod,  or  other  reciprocat- 
ing part,  may  be  attached  to  any  point  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  smaller  wheel.     Bigelow. 

EP-l-DEM'JC,  n.  A  disease  which  attacks  many 
persons  at  the  same  time.  Burke. 

£P-J-DEM'IC,         >  „    [Gj    i^i^  among,  and  iJi,,oi, 

EP-J-DEM'J-CAL,  )  people;  It.  ^  ^t^.  epidemico ; 
Fr.  t'pidhni'que.']  {Med.)  That  falls  at  once 
upon  great  numbers  of  people,  as  a  disease  or 

'    pestilence  ;  generally  prevailing  ;  affecting  great 
numbers  ;  general ;  pandemic. 
Syn.  — See  Contagious. 

£p-l-DfiM'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an 
epidemic.  '  Boyle. 

£P-l-DEM'J-CAL-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  ep- 
idemical.     '  Asn. 

EP-1-D£M-I-6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  hi,  among, 
Sijiios,  people,  and  Yp6f<a,  to  write.]  A  history 
or  description  of  epidemics.  Dunglison. 

fiP-I-DEM-l-Q-L69'l-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  epi- 
demiology. Dr.  Babington. 

£P-I-DRM-1-5l'0-QY,  n.  [Gr.  hi,  among,  fi^itoi, 
people,  and  XoyOi,' a.  discourse.]  The  doctrine 
of  epidemics.  Dunglison. 

fiP'l-DfiM-Y,  n.  [Gr.  hiir,^,ta  ;  L.,  It.,  &  Sp.  epi- 
demia  ;  Fr.  epiaemie.']  A  disease  which  attacks 
several  persons  at  the  same  time ;  an  epidemic 
disease.  Dunglison. 

EP-l-DF.J^'DRUM,  n.  [Gr.  iirf,  upon,  and  iivipov, 
a  tree.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  orchidaceous  epi- 
phytes, consisting  of  numerous  species,  and 
found  almost  exclusively  in  South  America. 

Baird. 

EP-I-dKr'MAL,  o.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  iipim,  the 
skin.]  Relating  to  the  epidermis,  or  skin,  or 
bark;  epidermic.  Mamuler. 

£p-l-DER'Mp-oCs,  a.    Epidermic.  Clarke. 

fiP-I-DER'MlC,         )  a.    Relating  to  the  epider- 
£P-1-DEr'MI-CAL,  )  mis  ;  epidermal.  Dunglison. 
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fiP-l-DKR'MI-DAL,  o.    Epidermic.  Clarht. 

£P-l-DeR'M|8,  n. ;  pi.  ftp.|.DltR'ii|-D£».  [L.,from 
Gr.  /iri<5/p/j/j.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  cuticle  or  scarf  skin  of  the 
body  of  man  or  other  animals.  Dungliarm. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  skin  or  exterior  coating  of  a 
plant-  Gray- 

fiP-l-DjC'TlC         U.      [Ot.    h.i...r.,6,;h,i,.,. 
£P-|-I)IC'T|-CAL,  )  yv^i,  to    ahow  forth.]      Dis- 
playing ;  showing  forth.  Knox. 

EP-J-D/D'y-M/S,n.  [Gr.  hiiiXv^tf.]  {Anat.)  A 
long  canal  formed  by  the  uniim  of  all  the  semi- 
niferous vessels  folded  several  times  upon  them- 
selves upon  the  outside  of  the  testicle.  Atn^^/won. 

£P'|-DOTE,  n.  [Gr.  imHiu^i,  to  increase.]  {Min.) 
A  mineral  which  occurs  crystallized,  maKsire, 
and  granular,  variously  colored,  and  containing 
chiefly  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  iron.       Dana. 

£P-l-DoT'IC,  a.  {Min.)  RelaUng  to  epidote ; 
containing  epidote.  Craig. 

EP-I-DRb'MI-4,  n.  [Gr.  hiXoo^la,  a  sudden  aU 
tack.]  {Med.)  An  afflux  of  numors, particular- 
ly of  blood,  to  any  part  of  the  body.  Craig. 

EP-I-q.m'4,  n.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  yS,  the  earth.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  conuining  one  species, 
the  Epigcea  repent,  or  creeping  epiga;a,  a  very 
fragrant  American  plant.  Gray. 

£p-j-p.E'OV8,  a.  {Bot.)  Growing  on,  or  close  to, 
the  earth.  Gray. 

EP-l-cAs'TRl-AL,  a.    Epigastric.       Lexiphanet. 

EP-J-GAS'TR|C,  a.  [Gr.  hiy6<rrpio( ;  hi,  upon, 
and  ya<m)p,  the  belly  ;  It.  &  Sp.  epigastrico ;  Fr. 
epigastrique.]  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  ei»i- 
gastrium.  "  The  epigastric  region."  Dunglison, 

£P-l-GAS'TRI-tJM,  n.  [L.  ;  Gr.  /iriy<J<rrpio» ;  hi, 
upon,  and  yaoTn'ip,  the  belly.]  {Med.)  The  su- 
perior part  of  the  abdomen.  Uobfyn. 

£P-1-GAS'TR0-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  yacr^, 
the  stomach,  and  KnXtj,  a  tumor.]  (Med.)  A  her- 
nia of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  parts  near  it,  wheth- 
er formed  by  the  stomach  or  not.        Dunglison. 

£P-|-9E'AL,  a.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  yia  or  yij,  the 
earth.]  {Bot.)  Growing  above  ground ;  epiga;- 
ous.  Balfour, 

EP'J-QfEE,         )  „,     jL, .  Gr.  hi,  towards,  and  yH, 

EP-I-(^E' UM,  S  the  earth.]     Same  as  Periobe. 

£P'|-9ENE,  a.     [Gr.  htytvfit,  growing  after.] 

1.  {Crystallography .)  Noting  a  form  not  nat- 
ural to  a  substance.  Uamiiton. 

2.  (Geo/.)  Originating  on  the  surface.  Clarke. 

£p'|-gl5t,  n.    Same  as  Epiglottis.       Ogilrie. 

£P-J-GL0t'TIC,  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to  the  epi- 
glottis or  cartilage  of  the  larynx  covering  the 
glottis.  Dunglison. 

EP-I-OLdT'TJS,  n.  [L.  ;  Gr.  htyltarrlc,  hi, 
upon,  and  yXiirrrif,  the  glottis ;  Fr.  tpiglotte.'\ 
{Anat.)  A  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  which  covcni 
the  aperture  of  the  windpipe.  Hoblyn 

6p'J-GRAM,  n.  [Gr. /irixpa/4//a,  an  inscription ;  hi, 
upon,  and  ypoitfia,  a  writing;  L.  <St  It.  epigram' 
ma  ;  Sp.  epigrama ;  Fr.  eptgramme.] 

1.  t  An  inscription.  Iluloet, 

2.  A  pointed  couplet  or  stanza ;  a  short  poem 
ending  in  a  point  or  turn  of  wit. 

The  point  in  the  conclusion  takes  its  pUcc, 

And  19  the  eiiittrrun^s  i>eculiar  ffrace; 

Sonic  unexpected  sua  some  bitinft  tliought, 

Witli  poignant  wit  and  sharp  expression  fVau^t.  jlao» 
An  rjiifjram  is  like  a  bee—  a  thins 
0(  Uttiv  size,  with  honev  anil  a  ranfr. 

ffiin/l'^'cortJt,  from  Martiai. 

£p'1-GRAm-|ST,  n.    An  epigrammatist.    Ogilrie. 

£P-1-GRAM-MAT'IC,         U.    [Gr.  h.ypaM^aT,Kif; 
£P-l-GR.\M-MAT'l-OAf.,  >  L.  epiiframmaticus  ;  It 

epiqrammatico  ;  Sp.  epigramatico ;  Fr.  tpigra$Hr 

matique.] 

1.  Relating  to,   or  partaking  of,   epigrams 
"The  epigrammatic  turns  of  Lucan."  Addison, 

2.  Dealing  in   epigrams  ;  writing  epigrams. 
"  Epigrammatical  poet."  Camden. 

£P-1-GRAM'MA-T1ST,  n,  [Gr.  hiypaftjtaTirriK.'] 
A  writer  of,  "or  dealer  in,  epigrams.  ''  The  ejH- 
grammatist  Martial."  Peaeham. 

£p-l-GRA.M'.M.\-TiZE,  r.  o.  To  represent  or  ex. 
press  by  epigrams.  Ed.  Rev. 
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EP'|-GRApH,  n.  [Gr.  htypa<i>fi ;  hi,  upon,  and 
YpA^pw,  to  write  ;  It.  if.  Sp.  epigrafe ;  Fr.  epiffraphe.] 
'  1.  An  inscription  on  a  building.  FairhoU. 
2,  {Literature.)  A  citation  from  some  author, 
or  a  sentence  framed  for  the  purpose,  placed  at 
the  commencement  of  a  work  or  of  its  separate 
divisions.  Brande. 


The  science  of  inscrip- 
Month.  Rev. 


fiP-l-GRAPH'lCS,  n.  pi. 

tions. 
5-PIg'RA-PHY,  m.     [Gr.  iviypa'pfi.']     The  study  or 

knowledge  o'f  inscriptions ;  an  inscription.  CterAe. 

g-PI^'Y-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  yvvt],  a 
female.]  {Bot.)  Growing  upon  the  top  of  the 
ovary,  as  the  corolla  and  stamens  of  the  huckle- 
berry and  the  cranberry.  Gray. 

6p'I-LEP-SY,  n.  [Gr.  inUv'i''!  !  iTn^afiPdvo),  to  seize 
upon  ;  l,.'epilepsia ;  It.  epilessia  ;  Sp.  epilepsia  ; 
Fr.  epilepsie.]  (Med.)  The  falling  sickness  ;  a 
disease  of  the  brain  which  causes  persons  affect- 
ed with  it  to  fall  do-*vn  suddenly,  and  is  attended 
by  convulsive  stupor.  Dunglison. 

6P-I-LEP'T[C,         )  a.     [Gr.  hiXv^riKdi ;  L.  epi- 
feP-J-LEP'TI-CAL,  J  lepticus;   It.  epilettico ;   Sp. 
epileptico ;  Fr.  epileptique.'] 

1.  Diseased  with  an  epilepsy  ;  convulsed. 
"  Epileptic  visage."  Shak. 

2.  Pertaining  to  epilepsy,  or  the  falling  sick- 
ness ;  as,  "  An  epileptic  fit." 

fiP-J-LEP'TJC,  n.  One  diseased  or  afflicted  with 
epilepsy.  Farmer. 

feP-I-LEP'TJCS,  n.  pi.  {Med.)  Medicines  for  the 
cure  of  epilepsy.  Crabb. 

£p-I-Ld'BI-&M,  n.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  >.o06s,  a 
pod.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  which  have 
the  flower  seated,  as  it  were,  on  the  top  of  the 
pod  ;  the  willow  herb.  Loudon. 

fEP-l-LQ-GA'TIQN,  w.  Conclusion  of  a  dis- 
course. Skelton. 

EP-l-LO^'lC,         I  (f^    Relating  to,   or  like,   an 
£P-1-L69'I-CAL,  )  epilogue.  Qu.  Rev. 

5-pIL'0-9I§M,  n.  [Gr.  hdoytaiiSi.']  Computa- 
tion ;  enumeration.  Gregory. 

g-PIL-O-^IS'TlC,  a.  Having  the  nature  of,  or 
resembling,  an  epilogue.  Warton. 

^-PIL'O-^IZE,  V.  n.  [L.  epilogo  ;  Old  Fr.  epih- 
guier.]  To  speak  an  epilogue ;  to  conclude  ;  to 
"finish ;  to  end.     [r.]     .  Cockeram. 

Jl-PIL'O-^IZE,  V.  a.  To  add  or  deliver  in  the 
manner  of  an  epilogue,  [r.]  '  Was  epiloyizing 
his  witty  raillery."  Student,  YlM. 

fiP'J-LO^UE  (ep'e-lSg),  n.  [Gr.  iiriAoyoj;  hi7.iyu>, 
to  conclude ;  hi,  upon,  and  Uyut,  to  speak  ;  L. 
epihgus  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  epilogo  ;  Fr.  epilogue?^ 

L  {Drama^  A  poem  or  speech  addressed  to 
the  spectators  at  the  end  of  a  play. 

2.  {Rhet.)  The  conclusion  of  a  discourse,  or- 
dinarily containing  a  recapitulation  of  the  prin- 
cipal matter  delivered.  London  Ency. 

Same  as 
Milton, 


£p'l-LO-euiZE  (6p'e-Io-|iz),  v.  n.  &  a. 
Epilogize.  —  See  EIpilogize. 


EP-I-MA-  CHI  'JVJE,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  hljia'xpi,  equipped 
for  battle. 
{Ornith.)  A 
sub  -  family 
of  tenuiros- 
tral  birds, 
of  the  or- 
der Passe- 
res  and  fam- 
ily      Upupi-  EpimachuB  specionig. 

d(S  ;  plumed  birds.     Gray. 

feP-I-ME'RAL,  71.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  /itipdf,  a 
limb.]  {Zool.)  The  part  of  the  segment  of  an 
articulated  animal,  which  is  above  the  joint  of 
the  limb.  Owen. 

EP-IJ^-OLETTE',n.  [Fr.]  An  iron  needle  for 
piercing  the  cartridge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance 
before  priming.  Stocqueler. 

fcP-I-NI"Ci-ON  (gp-e-ntsh'e-un,  66),  n.  [Gr.  hi- 
vUiov;  hi,  upon,  and  vUrj,  victory.]  A  song 
of  triumph;  a  paean.  T.  Warton. 

feP-J-NYC'TlS,  n.  ;  pi.  £p-i-Ni?c'Ti-DES.  [Gr.  hi- 
WKTts  ;  hi,  at,  and  vb^,  w/crdj,  night.]     {Med.)  A 


sore  at  the  corner  of  the  eye,  which  is  most  pain- 
ful at  night.  Wiseman. 

EP-l-PAC'TJS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  htvaxTts,  helle- 
borine.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  orchideous,  hardy 
plants.  Loudon. 

?-pTp-?-D6M'5-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  ttoOs,  the 
foot,  and  /jfrpov,  measure.]  Measurement  of 
figures  that  stand  upon  the  same  base.Da.  Sg  P. 

£p-I-PET'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  Tzhalov, 
a  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Noting  any  organ  of  a  plant  which 
is  seated  upon  the  corolla  or  the  petals.    Craig. 

5-PlPH'A-NY  (e-pifji-ne),  n.  [Gr.  hi(paveia,  ap- 
pearance, manifestation.]  A  festival  celebrated 
on  the  12th  day  after  Christmas,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  by  the  star 
which  guided  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem.   Wheatly. 

EP-l-PHO-NE'MA,  n.  [h.,  from  Gr.  hiiptivvita.'] 
{Rhet.)  An  exclamation  ;  a  smart  sentence  at 
the  close  of  a  speech.  South. 

5-PTpH'O-RA  (e-pif  o-r?),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  hitpopa.] 

1.  (Med.)  An  involuntary  and  constant  flow  of 
the  water  of  the  eye  ;  the  watery  eye.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Rhet.)  Vehement  declamation ;    an  em- 
phatic repetition.   ,  Clarke. 

EP'I-PHRAGM  (Sp'e-frSm),  n.  [Gr.  hi<t>p6<raw,  to 
block  up.]  {Conch.)  The  membranaceous  or 
calcareous  substance  by  which  some  species  of 
mollusks  close  the  aperture  of  the  shell  when 
they  retire  within  to  hibernate.  Woodward. 

EP-l-PHYL-LO-SPER'MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  fjri,  upon, 
(piJlLXov,  a  leaf,  and  a-Ktpiia,  seed.]  {Bot.)  Having 
the  seeds  on,  or  at  the  back  of.  the  leaves,  as 
ferns.  Harris. 

EP-I-PHYL'LOUS!,or  ^-PIPH'YL-LOUS  (132),     k 
a.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  tpiilXov,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)   (^k 
Growing  upon,  or  inserted  on,  the  leaf.       ^^m 
Henslow.  ''*<tB 

fiP-I-PHYS'5-AL,  a.  Having  the  character  of  an 
epiphysis.  Smart. 

5-PlPH'Y-SiS(e-pif'e-sis),M.  \Qr.hlipvaiq.'\  {Med.) 
Any  portion  of  a  bone  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  bone  by  a  cartilage,  which  becomes  con- 
verted into  bone  by  age. 

The  epiphysis  of  the  foetus  becomes  the  apophysis  of  tho 
adult.  Dunylimn. 

£p'I-PHYTE,  n.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  ipirov,  a  plant.] 
{Bot.)  A  plant  that  grows  upon  other  vegeta- 
bles or  trees,  adhering  to  their  bark,  but  deriv- 
ing no  nutriment  from  them  ;  air-plant.  —  See 
Aiu-PLANT.  p.  Cyc. 

EP-!-PHY'TAL,  }  a.     {Bot.)  Pertaining  or  relat- 
EP-I-PHYT'lC,    )  ing  to  an  epiphyte.  Gray. 

EP-I-PLg-RO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  f7r(7i-^>/pa)(rij.]  {Med.) 
Excessive  repletion  ;  distention,  as  of  the  ar- 
teries or  veins  with  blood.  Dunglison. 

EP-I-PLRX'rs,n.  [Gr.  fOTTr;^!'?,  blame.]  {Rhet.) 
A  figure  used  when  an  elegant  kind  of  upbraid- 
ing is  employed  to  convince.  Crabb. 

5-PiP'LO-C]5,  n.  [Gr.  fTriirAofci?,  a  plaiting  together.] 
{Rhet.)  A  gradual  rising  of  one  clause  of  a  sen- 
tence out  of  another  ;  a  climax.  Scott. 

?-PIP'LO-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  hhXoov,  the  omentum 
or  caui,  and  x^h,  a  tumor.]  {Med.)  Hernia  of 
the  omentum  or  caul.  Brande. 

?-PIP'LO-IC,  a.  Relating  to  the  epiploOn,  omen- 
tum, or  caul.  Dunglison. 

(;-PIP'L0-5N,  n.  [Gr.  hlirXoov  ;  hi,  upon,  and  rrlfw, 
to  swim.]  {Anat.)  A  prolongation  of  the  peri- 
toneum, which  floats  above  a  portion  of  the  in- 
testines, and  is  formed  of  two  membranous 
layers  with  vessels  and  fatty  bands  distributed 
through  it ;  the  omentum  ;  the  caul.  Dunglison. 

?-PIR-RHIP-5L'0-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  hinnfa,  to  overflow, 
and  ?.6yo<;.  a  discourse.]  (Bot.)  The  department 
of  botanical  physiology  which  treats  of  the  ef- 
fects of  external  agents  on  living  -pla-nts. Henslow. 

i:P-I-SCE'JVI-6JU,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  hitneihiov;  hi, 
upon,  and  (TKrjvr'i,  the  stage. [  {Arch.)  The  story 
over  the  stage  in  a  theatre.  W.  Smith. 

5-PIS'CO-PA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  hwKo-Ko^,  a  bishop  ;  L. 
episcopatits  ;  It.  episcopato ;  Sp.  episronodo  ;  Fr. 
episcopal.  —  See  Bishop.]  (Ecd.)  That  form 
of  church  government  in  which  diocesan  bish- 


ops are  established  as  distinct  from,  and  supe. 
rior  to,  priests  or  presbyters  ;  the  government  oi 
the  church  by  three  distinct  orders  of  ministers, 
—  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.      Stillingfcet. 

5-PIS'CO-PAL,  a.  [L.  episcopalis  ;  It.  episcopate -, 
Sp.  episcopal;  Fr.  episcopal.']  Belonging  to 
episcopacy ;  belonging  to  a  bishop  ;  vested  in  a 
bishop  ;  episcopalian.  "  £pjscoj»ai!  jurisdiction." 
"  Episcopal  authority."  Rogers. 

(I-PiS'CO-PAL,  n.  A  bishop.  [Scotland.]   Jodrell. 

5-PIS-CO-PA'H- AN,  a.  Relating  to  episcopacy ; 
episcopal.  Fox. 

jp-PiS-CO-PA'Ll-AN,  n.  One  who  adheres  to 
episcopacy ;  a  churchman.  C.  J.  Fox. 

t;-PIS-CO-PA'Ll-AN-I§M,n.  Episcopacy.  Ec.  Rev. 

g-PIS'CO-PAL-LY,  ad.    In  an  episcopal  manner. 

t  ?-PIS'CO-PANT,  n.    A  bishop.  Milton. 

5-PlS'CO-PATE,  n.  The  office  or  rank  of  a 
bishop ;  a  bishopric. 

These  great  qualities  conducted  you  to  the  episcopate. 

Arnold  to  Abjj.  Jlerring,  1744. 

t  ?-Prs'<;0-PATE,  V.  n.  To  be  made,  or  to  act  as, 
a  bishop.  Wycherly. 

That  a  gratified  man  might  episcopate.         The  Leader. 

t  ?-PIS-CO-PA'TION,  n.  The  office  or  duty  of  a 
bishop. 

He  Is  expected  a  master  of  episcopation.        The  Leader. 

9-PIS'CO-Pl-CiDE,  n.  [Ij.  episcopus  {Gr.  hi(rKOTToi), 

a  bishop,  and  ccedo,  to  kill.]     The  killing  of  a 

bishop.  Clarke. 

f  5-PIS'CO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  iTttCTKoirti ;  hio-Koiriio,  to 
examine.]     Survey ;  search.  Milton. 

EP-{-s6'DAL,  a.  Relating  to  episode  or  digres- 
sion ;  episodical.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

EP'J-SODE,  n.  [Gr.  hfiadSiov  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  episodio  ; 
Fr.  episode."]  An  incidental  narrative,  or  digres- 
sion, as  in  a  poem,  separable  from  the  main 
subject,  yet  rising  naturally  from  it.      Addisoti, 

EP-I-SO'Dj-AL,  a.  Relating  to  episode  ;  episodi- 
cal ;  episodal.  Dr.  Mott. 

EP-l-SOD'IC,         )  a.     [It.  ,Sr  Sp.  episodico;   Fr. 

EP-I-SOD'l-CAL,  >  fipisodigue.]  Contained  in  an 
episode  ;  pertaining  to  an  episode ;  digression- 
al.     "  Episodical  ornaments."  Dryden. 

EP-I-S6d'|-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  episode  or 
digression.  Bp.  Jlurd. 

EP-T-SPAS'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  h ,  upon,  and  oirnto,  to 
draw ;  Fr.  epispastique.]  Pertaining  to  blisters  ; 
drawing;  blistering.  Arbuthnot. 

EP-I-SPAS'TICS,  n.  pi.  {Med.)  External  appli- 
cations to  the  skin,  which  produce  a  serous  or 
puriform  discharge,  by  exciting  inflammation  ; 
vesicatories ;  blisters.  Hoblyn. 

EP'I-SPERM,  n.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  anlpfia,  seed.] 
{Bot.)  The  skin  or  coat  of  a  seed,  especialh'  the 
outer  coat.  Gray. 

EP-I-SPER'MIC,  a.  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to  the  epi- 
sperm,  or  coat  of  a  seed.  Ogilvie. 

EP-IS-tAx'JS,  n.  [Gr.  hiardldv,  to  drop,  to 
trickle.]  {Med.)  A  bleeding  at  the  nose.  Brande. 

EP-I-STER'NAL,  n.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  aripvov, 
the  breast.]'  {Zo-jl.)  The  piece  of  the  segment 
of  an  articulate  animal  which  is  immediately 
above  the  sternum.  Owen. 

EP-IS-TH6t' O-^rOS,  n.  [Gr.  iTTtaOev,  forwards, 
and  rfii'u,  to  bend.]  {Med.)  A  spasmodic  aff'ec- 
tion  by  which  the  body  is  bent  forwards.  Brande. 

EP-I-STIL'BITE,  n.  [Gr.  hi,  with,  and  Eng.  stil- 
bi'te.]  {Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral,  consisting 
chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  soda,  and 
occurring  with  stilbite.  Dana. 

^-PIS'TLE  (?-pis'sl),  n.  [Gr.  hiaroXfi,  a  message ; 
hiariUu),  to  send  to  ;  hi,  to,  and  crfUu,  to  send  ; 
L.,  It.,  Sg  Sp.  epistola ;  Fr.  tpttre.] 

1.  A  written  communication  to  a  person  or 
persons ;  a  letter  ;  a  writing  sent ;  —  applied  par- 
ticularly in  dignified  discourse  or  in  speaking  of 
the  letters  of  the  apostles,  or  of  the  ancients  ;  as, 
«'  The  Epistles  of  Paul  "  ;  ''Epistles  of  Cicero. 

2.  {Catholic  Church.)  A  portion  of  Holy 
Scripture  read  at  mass. 
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Syn.—  Letter*  arc  short  wrltlcn  communlca- 
tioiu;  an  einntle  \»  a  more;  formal  addrcHR  In  wrlt- 
InK,  or  a  letter  written   for  eome  special  purpose. 

f-PlS'TLE,  V.  a.  To  write,  as  an  epistle.  "  Thus 
much  may  be  epistled."  Milton. 

t  {;-PIs'TL5R  (^-pls'I^r),  n.   1,  A  WTiter  of  epistles 

or  letters.  Bj>.  Hall. 

2.  (Eccl.)  Formerly  the  priest  who  rend  the 

epistle  at  the  communion  table.  Bailey. 

P-PlS'TQ-LA-RY,  a.  [L.  epistolaris  ;  It.  epiato- 
lare  ;    Sp.  epistolar  ;  Fr.  rpistolaire.] 

1.  Relating  to  letters  ;  suitable  to  letters  ;  as, 
"  An  epistolarii  style." 

2.  Having  the  form  of  letters  ;  transacted  by 
letters.  "  Epistolary  correspondence."  Addison. 

5-PIS'TQ-LfiT,  n.  A  short  epistle,  [u.]   C.Lamb. 

fiP-|S-TOL'lC,         )  a.    [Gr.  imcToXiKdi ;  L.  epis- 

feP-JS-TOL'l-CAL,  >  tolicus  ;  It.  is  Sp.  epistolico.] 

Having  the   form  of  an  epistle ;  pertaining  to 

epistles ;  epistolary.  Bentley. 

f-Pls'TQ-LFZE,  v.n.  To  write  letters,  [h.]  Howell. 

5-pIs'TO-L!z-5R,  n.  One  who  epistolizes ;  a 
writer  of  epistles.  Howell. 

S-PIs-TQ-LQ-GRApH'IC,  a.  [Gr.  Imarok/;,  a  mes- 
sage, and  Ypd^ui,  to  write.]  Belonging  to  epis- 
tolary writing ;  epistolary.  Sharpe. 

f.PlS-TQ-LOG'RA-PHY,  n.  The  art  or  the  prac- 
tice of  writing  epistles.  Clarke. 

K-PIS'TO-MjI,  n.     [Gr.  M,  upon,  and  ardiAa,  the 
*  mouth.]     (Conch.)  The  space  between  the  an- 
tenna; and  oral  cavity  in  Crustacea.      Maunder. 

If-PlS'TRQ-PHg,  n.  [Gr.  iiriiTTpoipi'i ;  hi,  to,  and 
oTpo<l>/!,  a  return.]  (lihet.)  A  figure  which  con- 
cludes each  member  of  a  sentence  with  the 
same  word  or  phrase.  Chambers. 

£p'l-STVLE,  n.  [Gr.  hiarvXiov;  hi,  upon,  and 
oTvXos,  a  column  ;  It.  epistilio  ;  Sp.  epistilo  ;  Fr. 
Epistyle."]  (Arch.)  The  part  of  a  building  laid  up- 
on the  capital  of  a  pillar ;  an  architrave.  Britton. 

BP'I-TAph  (gp'?-taf),  n.  [Gr.  htrd^iov;  hi, 
upon,  and  rd</io5,  a  grave,  a  tomb ;  L.  epitaphi- 
«m;  It.  epitaffio;  Sp.  epitafio;  Fr.  epitaphe.] 
An  inscription  on  a  tomb  or  monument  in  hon- 
or of  a  person  deceased  ;  —  a  short  epigram- 
matic composition,  suitable  to  be  placed  on  the 
tomb  or  monument  of  a  deceased  person. 

An  epitaph  ought  not  neceesarily  to  be  an  epigram,  though 
moat  clever  ones  are  epigrams.  Athenceum. 

6P-|-TA'PH|-AN,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  an  epi- 
taph ;  epitaphic.  "  Epitaphian  speech."  Milton. 

6p-1-TAph'|C,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  an 
epitaph  ;  epitaphian.  J.  Taylor. 

feP'l-TAPH-JST,  n.  [Gr.  hnaipiarvs.']  A  writer  of 
epitaphs.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

?-pTt'A-SIs,  n.  [Gr.  hlraai{,  a  heightening.] 
(Rhei.) 

1.  The  part  of  a  play  in  which  the  plot  thick- 
ens, or  which  leads  to  the  catastrophe. 

The  play,  which  will  draw  on  the  epitana  now.      B.  Jojoon. 

2.  That  part  of  an  address  or  oration  which 
appeals  to  the  passions.  Clarke. 

3.  (Logic.)  The  consequent  term  of  a  propo- 
sition. Craig. 

4.  (Med.)  The  paroxysm,  or  period  of  vio- 
lence, of  a  fever,  or  a  disease.  Dunglison. 

fiP-I-THA-LA'MI-OM,  M.  [L.,  from  Gr.  hiOaU^nov, 
hi,  upon,  and  6dA.aiiot,  a  bride-chamber ;  Fr. 
epithalme.]  A  nuptial  song  ;  a  congratulatory 
poem  on  a  marriage.  "  The  epithalamium  sung 
by  a  crowned  muse."  Sandys. 

6p-1-THA-lAm'|C,  a.  Relating  to  an  epithala- 
mium. A'^.  Brit.  Rev. 

£p-1-THAl'A-MY,  n.  A  nuptial  song ;  an  epitha- 
lamium.    [r.]  Cudleigh. 

iP-I-THE 'LI- &M,  n.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  OvU,  a 
nipple.]  (Anat.)  The  cuticle  which  covers  parts 
deprived  of  derma  or  true  skin,  as  the  nipple, 
mucous  membranes,  lips,  &c.  Dunglison. 

£P'|-THE.M,  n.  [Gr.  hlOtfia  ;  hi,  upon,  and  r<9^^i, 
to  place;  L.  epithema;  Fr.  tipit/Ume.]  (Med.) 
A  lotion  externally  applied.  Browne. 

fcP'l-THfiT,   n.      [Gr.  hlOtrov,  something  added ; 


hi,  upon,  and  rlOijui,  to  place ;  L.  epitheton ;  It. 
4f  Sp.  epiteto  ;  Fr.  epit)i/te.'\ 

1.  An  adjective  denoting  any  quality,  good  or 
bad.  "  Leaving  the  epithets  of  false,  scandalous, 
and  villanous  to  the  author."  Swift. 

An  ejiilhfl  is  an  addition,  hut  an  addition  may  be  an  cn- 
cniiibraiicr.  As  a  general  maxim,  no  ipilhrl  should  l>e  used 
wliicli  dues  not  express  sonu'tiiing  not  exorcised  in  the  ctm- 
text,  nor  so  inipliccj  in  it  as  to  be  immediately  deduciblc.  Hart, 

2.  A  term  expressing  an  attribute  or  Quality ; 
a  title  ;  as,  "  Richard,  the  Lion-hearted. 

Syn.  —  Epithet  is  a  technical  term  of  the  rhelori- 
ciaii  ;  adjrctire,  of  the  rraininarian.  The  same  word 
is  an  adjective  inasiniicn  an  it  is  a  part  of  siwech,  and 
it  is  styled  an  epithet  InaHinuch  as  it  is  gentle  nrlinrsh, 
or  an  ornament  of  diction.  In  the  phrase  Jileiander 
the  Great,  great  is  an  epithet,  inasmuch  as  it  distin- 
guishes Alexander  from  all  other  iiersons,  and  it  is  an 
atljective,  as  it  expresses  the  quality  of  the  noun,  Alex- 
ander. AccordiniK  to  some  rhetorical  writers,  the 
term  epithet  is  limited  to  a  part  only  of  adjectives; 
but  according  to  others,  it  is  applied  to  the  whole  of 
them.  "  AW  adjextires,"  says  Crabb,  "  are  epithetn  ; 
but  all  epithets  are  not  adjectives.  Thus,  in  Virgil's 
Pater  JKneas  (Father  if.neas),  the  Pater  (Fatlier)  is 
an  epithet,  but  not  an  adjective.^^ 

fiP'l-THET,  V.  a.  To  entitle  ;  to  describe.  "  Never 
was  a  town  better  epitheted."     [n.]         Wotton. 

£P-|-THET'lO,  a.  Containing  epithets ;  abound- 
ing in  epithets.  Lloyd. 

E-PITH'E-TdJ^fn.     [Gr.  hiQfrov.']    An  epithet. 
" — See  fipiTiiET.  Shak. 

tEP'J-THITE,  n.  [Gr.  Anfl/n/f,  an  impostor.]  A 
lazy  vagrant.  Mason. 

ftP-l-THU-MET'jC,         ;  a.  [Gr.  hiOvpia,  a  desire, 

£P-{-THy-MfiT'l-CAL,  >  yearning.]     Relating  to 

lust  or  animal  passion,     [r.]  Smart. 

fiP-l-TlTH'|-DE§,  n.  [Gr.  hiriOripi,  to  place  upon ; 
hi,  upon,  and  ridijpi,  to  place.]  (Arch.)  The 
crowning  moulding  of  the  cornice.  Weak. 

5-PlT'0-M5,  n. ;  pi.  ?-plT'9-M?§.  [L.,  It.,  Sp.,  &: 
Fr.  epitome,  from  Gr.  hiropi'i ;  hiripvw,  to  cut 
off,  to  shorten.]  An  abridgment;  a  compen- 
dium ;  a  compend ;  a  summary ;  a  compendi- 
ous abstract. 

Epitomes  are  helpful  to  the  memory.  Wotton. 

Syn.  — See  Abridgment. 

5-pIt'Q-MIst,  n.  An  abridger ;  an  epitoinizer. 
"  The  epitomist  Florus."  Milton. 

?-PiT'0-MIZE,  V.  a.  {i.  EPITOMIZED  ;  pp.  EPIT- 
OMIZING, EPITOMIZED.] 

1.  To  contract  into  a  narrow  space ;  to  bring 
into  a  smaller  compass ;  to  abridge  ;  to  reduce ; 
to  condense;  to  abstract;  to  shorten.  ''The 
author  they  cite  and  epitomize."  Boyle. 

If  the  ladies  take  a  liking  to  such  a  diminutive  race,  we 
should  see  mankind  epitomized.  Addison. 

2.  To   diminish   by   amputation  ;   to   curtail. 

We  have  epitomized  many  words  to  the  detriment  of  our 
tongue.  Addition. 

5-PiT'Q-MlZ-5R,  n.    One  who  epitomizes.  Hales. 

£P'{-TRITE,  n.  [Gr.  hirpiroi; ;  hi,  to,  and  rpirof, 
the  third ;  L.  epttritos.l  (Pros.)  A  Greek  foot 
consisting  of  four  syllables,  one  long  and  three 
short,  and  denominated  1st,  2d,  3d,  or  4th  epi- 
trite,  according  as  the  short  syllable  occupied 
the  1st,  2d,  3d,  or  4th  place.  CraMt. 

fiP'l-TRlTE,  a.  (Pros.)  Noting  a  kind  of  Greek 
foot,  consisting  of  four  syllables,  one  long  and 
three  short.  Beck. 

E-PIT'RO-PE,  n.  [Gr.  htrpovfi ;  ivirphm,  to  per- 
'  mit;  Ff.  t'pitrope.).  (Rhet.)  A  figure  tised  by 
an  orator  when  he  grants  to  an  opponent  some- 
thing that  he  may  deny,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
advantage.  Crabb. 

iP-I-ZEUX'IS,  n.  [Gr.  ht^tdif.]  (Rhet.)  The 
repetition  of  the  same  word  or  words  with  em- 
phasis; as,  "Never,  never,  never."       Bailey. 

EP-I-Zb  'A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  iV,  upon,  and  ^uiov,  an  ani- 
mal.] (Zool.)  Aclassof  parasitic  animals,  mostly 
Crustacea,  which  chiefly  infest  fishes.     Brande. 

£P-J-ZO'AN,  n.    One  of  the  epizoa.  Brande. 

fiP-|-ZQ-(')T'|C,  o.     [Fr.  epizo'.tique.'^ 

1.  Relatijig  to,  or  diseased  by,  epizoOty.  Craiq. 

2.  ( Geol.)  Noting  such  formations  as  contain 
animal  remains.  Smart. 

feP-J-ZO'Q-TY,  n.  A  murrain  or  pestilential  dis- 
ease among  cattle.  Hamilton. 


E  PLCr'Rf-BOs  v'JfUM,  [L.,  on«o/many.1  l.ie 
motto  of  the  United  States ; — the  allusion  ooini; 
to  the  formation  of  one  federal  government  out 
of  several  independent  states. 

£p'Q*;il,  or  £'pr»ril  [«p'ok,  S.J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.\ 
e'p6k,  P.  m. ;  «p'ok  or  «'|.8k,  »'.  C],  n.  [Or. 
ho)Qi'i ;  iitl^iii,  to  Ktoii ;  1 1.  A  Sp.  epoca  ;  Fr.  ''poqur.] 
A  point  of  time  fixed  or  rendered  remarkable 
by  some  historical  event,  from  which  dates  are 
subsequently  numbered  ;  era  ;  period  ;  date. 

fiP'Q-CHA  («p'o-k»).  «•  Same  as  Epoch.  Prior. 
£P'9-fMIAL,  a.      Relating  to  an  epoch,  era,  or 

period;  periodical.  J.  Gait. 

£p'6DE  r«p'6d,  .S.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;    «p'8d  or 

C'l>8d,  Ik.  P.  6'.].  n.  [Gr.  huf:it  ;  L.  epodot;  It. 

epodo  ;  Sp.  epoaa  ;  Fr.  epode.] 

1.  The  stanza,  ode,  or  part  of  an  ode,  which 
follows  the  strophe  and  antistrophe.        Milton. 

2.  An  additional  ode;  as,  "The  epodet  of 
Horace." 

(-P(')D'IC,  a.  Relating  to  or  like  an  epode.  Beck. 

£p'Q-n1i'ME,  or  ep'p-nSm,  n.  [Gr.  hi,  and  ivopa, 
a  name.]     An  additional  name,  or  surname. 

5-P6N'Y-MO0s,a.  Named  for  another;  sumamed. 

£P-Q-PEE',  n.  [Gr.  honttla  ;  hof,  a  tale,  a  song, 
and  iToiiu),  to  make ;  Fr.  i^pop^e.]  The  construc- 
tion, plan,  or  materials  of  an  epic  poem  :  —  an 
epic  poem.  "  Tragedy  borrows  from  the  epo- 
pee." Lhryden. 

bP-O-PCE  ' lA  («p-o-p8'y?)>  "•  The  history,  action, 
or  fable  of  an  epic  poem;  epopee.      ilamilton. 

EP'dS,  n.  [Gr.  hoc,  L.  epos.]  A  narrative  or 
epic  poem,  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  Smart. 

t  £P-Q-TA'TIQN,  n.  [^L.  epoto,  epotatut,  to  drink 
out  or  off.]     A  drinking  out.  Feltham. 

EPROUFETTE  (i'pr&-v6t'),n.  [Fr.]  A  machine 
for  proving  the  strength  of  gunpowder.  Brande. 

EP'SQM-sAlT,  n.  A  crystallized  purgative  salt» 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  —  procured  originally 
from  mineral  waters  at  Epsom,  in  Engiana.  Ure. 

£P'U-LA-RY,  a.  [L.  epularia ;  eptdttm,  a  feast.) 
Belonging  to  a  feast.  ScotL 

t  £P-V-LA'TIQN,  n.    Banquet ;  feast.      Browne. 

E-PU'LIS,  n.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  olka,  the  gums.] 
(Med.)  A  small  tubercle  on  the  gums.    Brande. 

£P'l'-LOCE,  n.  [L.  epulum,  a  feast.]  Feasting 
to  excess  ;  revelling,     [k.]  Craig. 

£p-y-L6s'|-TY,  n.   A  feasting  to  excess.     Craig. 

£p-V-LOT'|C,  n.  (Med.)  A  cicatrizing  medicine 
or  medicament.  Wiseman. 

£P-V-LoT'|C,  o.  \Gt.  ho\)loTiK6c,  /it/,  upon,  and 
ovXii,  a  scar ;  Fr.  epulotique.]  Cicatrizing ;  heal- 
ing. Brande. 

£P-V-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  puro,  puratui,  to  purify.] 
Purification ;  depuration.  Roget. 

EPVRE  (a-pflr'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  model ;  an  enlarged 
plan  of  a  building.  Simmonds. 

II  E-aUA-Blh'l-TY.  n.  nt. equability.]  Evenness; 
uniformitv.  "Equability  of  motions."  Rng. 
"  Equability  of  temperature."  Arbuthnot. 

II  E'ftU.\-BLE  [8'kw»-bl,  S.  IF.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  C. 
Wb. ;"  «k'w»-bl,  Sm.],  a.  [L.  eqtuibilis ;  It. 
equabile.] 

1.  Same  in  degree  throughout ;  even ;  uni- 
form ;  steady  ;  equal ;  as,  "  Equable  motion  " ; 
"  Equable  temper." 

2.  Of  regular  surface  ;  smooth,     [n.] 

He  would  have  the  vast  body  of  a  planet  imootk  and 
eqtiatJe.  Btatkt. 

Syn.—  See  Equal. 

II  E'aUA-BLE-N£ss,  n.  The  sUte  of  being  equa- 
ble ;  tiniformity.  Scott. 

||E'aU.\-BLY  («'kw»-bl?),  ad.  In  an  equable 
or  uniform  manner. 

6'aUAL  (C'kw»l),  a.  [L.  tequalit ;  tequo,  to  make 
equal  to ;  <equus,  even,  equal ;  It.  eguale  or 
vguale  ;  Sp.  ujual ;  Fr.  egal.] 

1.  Of  the  same  extent,  measure,  or  degree 
when  compared  ;  like  another ;  alike. 

May  join  us;  tijual  joy,  •«  e^^tai  lor*.  JKUtm. 
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EQUAL 

2.  Equable  ;  regular  ;  even  ;  uniform. 

An  eqtuU  temper  in  his  mind  he  found.  Dryden. 

3.  Impartial ,  equitable  ;  just ;  fair. 

Whom  e<iual  Jove  hath  loved.  Ji.  Jotuon. 

4.  Proportionate  ;  commensurate.  "  Com- 
mendations equal  to  your  merit."  Dryden. 

5.  Of  sufficient  strength  or  ability ;  adequate  ; 
as,  "  He  is  not  equal  to  the  task." 

Syn.  —  Equal  in  number,  quantity,  value,  age,  &c. ; 
like  or  alike  in  appearance,  color,  shape,  &c.  ;  an  even 
surface  ;  equable  temper  ;  uniform  in  habits,  character, 
and  conduct. 
E'QUAL,  M.  1.  One  of  the  same  rank,  age,  or 
merit,  as  another.  "  He  has  no  equal."  Shak. 
2.  The  state  of  being  equal ;  equality.  "  And 
all  things  to  an  equal  to  restore.'  Spenser. 

E'aUAL,  V.  a.  [i.  EQUALLED  ;  pp.  EQUALLING, 
EQUALLED.] 

1.  To  make  equal ;  to  make  like  ;  to  equalize. 

Those  other  two  equalled  with  mc  in  fate. 

So  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown.  Milton. 

2.  To  rise  to  the  same  level  or  rank  with ;  to 
rival. 

I  know  nobody  so  like  to  equal  him.  Trumbull. 

3.  To  be  equal  to ;  to  be  adequate  to  "  Did 
but  niy  fortunes  equal  my  desires."  Shak. 

4.  To  recompense  fully ;  to  return  in  like 
measure. 

Who  answered  all  her  cares,  and  equalledeW  her  love.  Dryden. 
5-aUAL'J-TV  (e-kw5l'e-te)  [^-kwSI'e-'?,  ^V-  P-J- 
F.  Ja.  Sm.  'K. ;  e-kvvii'^-te,  S.  E.  K.  C],  n.  [L. 
tequalitas  ;  It.  equalith ;  Sp.  igualdad-,  Fr.  egali- 
te.'\  The  state  of  being  equal  or  alike  in  any 
quality  or  attribute ;  likeness ;  uniforrnity. 
"Pattern  of  just  equality."  Milton. 

E-QUAL-J-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  equalizing,  or 
the  state  of  being  equalized.  Burke. 

E'UUAL-IZE,  V.  a.  [».  EQUALIZED  ;  pp.  EQUAL- 
IZING, EQUALIZED.] 

1.  To  make  equal ;  to  make  even.  "  To 
equalize  accounts."  Browne. 

2.  t  To  be  equal  to  ;  to  match. 

A  prince  who  would  have  equalized  Csesar  himself.      Fuller. 

fi'aUAL-LY,  ad.     In  an  equal  manner  ;  evenly. 
Equally  pinnate,  (^Bot.)  noting  a  pinnate  leaf  with- 
out an  odd  \eaflet  at  its  extremity  ; — called  also  ab- 
ruptly-pinnate. Gray. 

£'aUAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  equal  or 
like ;  equality.  Shak. 

g-aUAN'CHJ-LAR,  a.  Having  equal  angles  ;  equi- 
angular. Johnsoii. 

E-aUA-NIM'l-TY,  n.  [L.  aqtianimitas ;  tequus, 
equal,  and  animus,  mind ;  It.  equanimita ;  Sp. 
eciuinimidad.l  Evenness  of  mind  ;  a  disposition 
or  temper  not  liable  to  be  elated  or  depressed. 

That  equanimity  and  contentedness  which  we  oueht  to 
express  in  every  estate  and  condition  In  which  God  hath 
placed  us.  Sharp. 

t  5-aUAN'l-MOlJS,  a.  [L.  mquanimis.']  Having 
evenness  of  mind.  Bp.  Gauden. 

E'dUANT,  n.  (Astron.)  An  imaginary  circle,  in 
the  ttolemaic  astronomy,  for  regulating  and  ad- 
justing certain  motions  of  the  planets,  and  re- 
ducing them  to  easier  calculation.  Hutton. 

g-ftUA'TION  (e-kwa'shun),  n.  [L.  (Bquatio  ;  aqtio, 
cequatus,\o make  equal ;  It.  equazione  ;  Sp.  equa- 
cion ;  Fr.  equation^ 

1.  The  act  of  bringing  things  to  an  equality ; 
equality. 

Again  the  golden  day  resumed  its  right. 

And  ruled  m  just  equation  with  the  night.        Roxce. 

2.  (^Astron.')  The  reduction  to  a  mean  propor- 
tion ;  —  particularly  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  apparent  time  or  motion  of  the  sun  to  the 
mean  or  true  time: — also  the  difference  be- 
tween mean  and  apparent  time.  Brande. 

3.  (^Algebra.)  The  statement  of  the  equality 
of  two  quantities  ;  as,  3s.  =  36d. 

Personal  equation,  (^.^stron.),  a  term  lately  intro- 
duced to  denote  the  interval  of  time  by  which  an  ob- 
eerver,  on  the  average  of  a  number  of  observations, 
notes  a  phenomenon  before  or  after  the  instant  as- 
sumed to  be  that  of  its  actual  occurrence.  Peirce. 

g-QUA'TOR,  n.  [L.  <pquo,  erquatus,  to  make 
equal ;  It.  equatore ;  Sp.  ectmdor  ;  Fr.  equateur.'] 
1.  {Astron.)  A  great  circle  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  of  which  the  plane  is  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  earth's  diurnal  motion ;  —  so 
called  because,  when  the  sun  is  in  its  plane, 
the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length  all  over 
the  world.    It  is  also  called  equinoctial. 
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2.  (Geoa.)  A  great  circle  of  the  terrestrial 
sphere,  which  is  every  where  equally  distant 
from  the  two  poles,  and  divides  the  earth  into 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

II  E-aUA-TO'RJ-AL  [s-kwj-to're-sil,  S.  W.  P.  Ja. 
K. ;  Sk-wj-to're-stl,  Sm.'],  a.  [Sp.  ecuatorio  \  Fr. 
equatorial.]  Pertaining  to  the  equator ;  con- 
formed to  the  equator;  as,  "The  equatorial 
diameter  of  the  earth." 

II  E-Q,UA-T6'R{-AL,  n.  {Astron.)  An  instrument 
contrived  for  the  purpose  of  directing  a  tele- 
scope upon  any  celestial  object,  whose  right  as- 
cension and  declination  are  known,  and  of  keep- 
ing the  object  in  view  for  any  length  of  time, 
notwithstanding  the  diurnal  motion.      Brande. 

II  E-aUA-TO'RI-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  line  with  the 
equator.  '         "  Paley. 

ECi'UpR-RY  (6k'w?-re  or  e-kw6r'e)  [f-kwer'e,  S. 
W.  E.  j'.  F. ;  e'kwer-e,  Ja.  Wb. ;  ek'we-re,  P. 
Sm. ;  6k'we-re  or  e-kwet'e,  K.],  n.  [L.  equari- 
us,  pertaining  to  horses ;  equus,  a  horse ;  Fr. 
ecuHe,  a  stable.  —  See  Esquire.] 

1.  A  grand  lodge  or  stable  for  horses.  Johnson. 

2.  An  officer  in  the  household  of  the  sov- 
ereign of  England,  subordinate  to  the  master 
of  the  horse. 

The  chief  eqtierry  is  also  styled  clerk-marshal,  with  a  sal- 
ary of  5fW>l.  per  annum.  There  are  also  four  equerries  in  or- 
dinary whose  salary  is  3001.  per  annum,  and  an  equerry  of  the 
crown  stable.  Brande. 

EQ'up-RY  (gk'we-r?),  n.    Same  as  Equerry. 

E'Q,UE^,n.;  pi.  £Q'rr-TE?  (ek'we-tez).  {Ant.) 
[L.]  One  of  the  body  of  horsemen  or  knights, 
an  order  in  the  ancient  Roman  state.      P.  Cyc. 

5-aUES'TRl- AN,  a.  [L.  equester ;  equus,  a  horse ; 
It.  equestre ;  Sp.  ecuestra ;  Fr.  equestre.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  Equites  or  Roman 
knights.     "  A  sort  of  equestrian  order."   Burke. 

2.  Belonging  to  horses  or  horsemanship  ;  as, 
"  Equestrian  performances." 

3.  Being  on  horseback;  as,  "An  equestrian 
statue." 

An  equestrian  lady  appeared  upon  the  plains.     Spectator, 

5-aUES'TRj-AN-i§M,  n.  The  performance  of  an 
equestrian  ;  horsemanship.  Wilberforce. 

II  E-aUI-AN'GLED  (e-kwe-ang'gld),  a.  [Fr.  equi- 
anyle.]     Having  equal  angles.  Boyle. 

II  E-aUl-AN'GU-LAR,  a.  [L.  aquus,  equal,  and 
angulus,  angle.]  "Having  equal  angles.  Simpson. 

E-aUj-BAL'ANCE,  n.  [L.  cp^tius,  equal,  and  bi- 
lanx,  having  two  scales ;  bis,  double,  and  lanx, 
a  dish.]  Equal  weight ;  equiponderance.  Clarice. 

E-aUJ-BAL'ANCE,  v.  a.  To  have  equal  weight 
with  something.  Ogilvie. 

II  E-aUl-CRU'RAL,  a.  [L.  cequicrurius  ;  tpquus, 
equal,  and  cr'us,  cruris,  a  leg;  It.  equicrtire^ 
Having  equal  legs  ;  isosceles.  "Seven  equicru- 
raZ  triangles."  Browne. 

II  t  E-aUI-CRtJRE'  (S-kw?-krur'),  a.  Equicrural ; 
isosceles.  Dighy. 

II  E-aUl-DIF'F5R-5NT,  a.  Having  equal  differ- 
ences, as  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progres- 
sion. Davies. 

II  E-aUJ-DIS'TANCE,  n.  Equal  distance  or  re- 
moteness.     *  Bp.  Hall. 

II  E-aUl-DIS'TANT  [6-kwe-dIs't?nt,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
F.  Ja.  K.  R. ;  ek-we-dis'tsint,  Sm.],  a.  [L.  aqui- 
distans  ;  o'quus,  equal,  and  distans,  distant ;  It. 
<^  Sp.  eqmdistante ;  Fr.  equidistant.]  Being 
equally  distant ;  at  the  same  distance.        Ray. 

II  E-aUJ-DlS'TANT-LY,  ad.  At  the  same  distance ; 
equally  distant.         *  Broione. 

E'ClU{-FORM,  a.  [L.  (equus,  equal,  and  forma, 
form.]    Having  the  same  shape  or  form.  Ogilvie. 

II  E-aUI-FORM'l-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  equi- 
form ;  equal  uniformity ;  uniform  equality. 
"  Equiformity  of  motion."  Browne. 

II  E-aU|-LAT'5R-AL,  a.  [L.  aqtiilateralis  ;  cequus, 
equal,  and  lafus,  lateris,  a  side  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  equi- 
latero  ;  Fr.  equilateral.]   Having  the  sides  equal. 

In  geometry,  a  polygon  is  equilateral  when  all  its  sides  are 
equal  to  each  other.  Davie*. 

Jin  equilateral  hyperbola,  {Math.)  an  hyperbola  whose 
axes  are  equal.  Davies  Sr  Peck. 

II  E-aUI-LAT'^R-AL,  n.  A  figure  of  equal  sides ; 
an  equilateral  figure.  Herbert. 
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II  E-aUI-LI'BRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  (equus,  equal,  and 
libro,  Ubratus,  to  balance ;  It.  equilibrare ;  Sp. 
equilibrar;  Fr.  equilibrer.]  [i.  equilibrated  ; 
pp.  equilibrating,  equilibrated.]  To  bal- 
ance equally ;  to  equipoise. 

The  bodies  of  tishes  are  equilibrated  with  the  water  in 
which  they  swim.  JSoyle. 

II  E-aUl-LI-BRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  equilibrat- 
ing ;  equipoise  ;  even  balance.  Browne. 

II  E-aUI-LIB'RI-OUS,  a.  Equally  poised  or  bal- 
anced,    [k.]  Glanville. 

II  E-aUl-LIB'Rl-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  equipoise  or 
even  balance.  "  Almost  equilibriously  stated." 
[r.]  Browne. 

f-dUIL'J-BRIST,  n.  One  who  maintains  a  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium ;  one  who  keeps  his  bal- 
ance. Granger. 

II  E-aUJ-LlB'RI-TY,  n.  \h.<Bq%iiUbritas.]  Equal- 
ity of  weight,     [r.]  Warburton. 

II  E-aUl-LIB'Rl-tJM,  n. ;  pi.  L.  e-qvi-lIb'ri.a; 
Eng.  e-qi]i-lib'ri-Dm§.     [L.] 

1.  The  state  of  rest  produced  by  the  mutual 
counteraction  of  two  or  more  forces ;  equipoise ; 
equality  of  weight ;  balance  of  power  or  weight ; 
just  poise  or  balance. 

The  balance  it  turned!  and,  wherever  this  happens,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  equilibrium.  Sharj). 

2.  Equal  diffusion  or  distribution,  as  of  heat, 
electricity,  &c.  Knox. 

In  equilibrio,  [L.]  in  a  state  of  equipoise  or  even 
balance. 

II  E-auj-MUL'Tl-PLE,  a.  {Math.)  Multiidied  by 
the  same  number.  Simpson. 

II  E-aUl-MUL'TI-PLE,  n.  [L.  (equus,  equal,  and 
multij>lico,  to  multiply.]  {Math.)  Any  number 
or  quantity  consisting  of  two  factors  of  which 
one  is  the  same  as  in  another  number  ;  thus  2-5 
and  60  are  equimultiples  of  5  and  12,  being  the 
products  of  these  numbers  multiplied  by  5. 

^;-ClUI'NAL,  a.    [L.  equinus  ;  equus,  a  horse.]  Re- 
lating to  a  horse.  Todd. 
E'QUINE,  a.  Equinal ;  relating  to  a  horse.  Smart. 

||tE-aUI-NE9'jpS-SA-RY,  a.  [L.  (equus,  equal, 
and  necessarius,  necessary.]  Equally  necessa- 
ry or  needful.  Hudibras. 

II  E-aUI-NOC'TIAL,  a.  [L.  ^quinoctialis  ;  ceqmii, 
equal,  and  nox,  noctis,  night ;  It.  equinoziale ; 
Sp.  equinoccial ;  Fr.  equinoxial.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  equinoxes,  to  the  time 
of  the  equinox,  or  to  the  regions  under  the 
equinoctial  line  ;  as,  "  Equinoctial  line " ; 
"  Equinoctial  storm  "  ;  "  Eouiiioctial  heat." 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  plants  whose  flowers  expand 
and  close  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.   Heiislow. 

Equinoctial  colure,  tlio  meridian  which  passes 
through  the  equinoctial  points.  Davies. 

Equinoctial  points,  the  two  opposite  points  of  the 
celestial  spliere,  in  which  the  ecliptic  and  the  equator 
intersect  each  other  ;  one  being  in  the  first  point  of 
Aries,  tlie  other  in  the  first  point  of  Libra.     Brande. 

Equinoctial  plants,  (Bot.)  those  whose  flowers  ex- 
pand and  close  at  particular  hours  of  the  day.  Henslou). 

||E-aUl-NOC'TIAL  (e-kwe-nSk'shjl)  [S-kwe-nok'- 
shfil,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  R.;  ek-we-nok'sh?!, 
S7n.],n.  {Astron.)  The  great  line  or  circle  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator  with  the  sphere 
of  the  heavens  ;  equinoctial  line.  It  is  now 
commonly  called  the  equator. — See  Equator. 

II  E-aUI-NOC'TIAL-LY,  ad.    In  the  direction  of 

the  equinoctial. 
II  E'axn-NOX   [e'kwe-nSks,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 

K.  R.   C.  ;   ek'we-n8ks,   Sm.],  n.      [L.  eequus, 

equal,  and  nox,  night ;  It.  equinozio  ;  Sp.  equi- 

noccio  ;  Fr.  equinoxe.] 

1.  The  intersection  of  the  equator  and  the 
ecliptic ;  equinoctial  point ;  the  precise  time  in 
which  the  sun  enters  the  first  point  of  Aries  or 
Libra,  when  the  days  and  nights  are  equal.  The 
vernal  equinox  is  about  the  21st  of  March;  the 
autumnal,  about  the  22d  of  September.  Brande. 

2.  Equinoctial  wind. 

No  more  than  usual  equinoxes  blew.  Dryden. 

II  E-aU|-NU'iM5R-ANT,  a.    [L.  (cquus,  equal,  and 

numerus,  nuiiiber.]     Having  the  same  number  ; 

consisting  of  the  same  number,  [ii.]  Arbuthnot. 

5-aaiP'  (e-kwTp'),  V.  a.  [Sp.  equipar;  Fr.  equi- 
per.  —  Menage  suggests  Ger.  schiff,  a  ship,  as  the 
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origin  of  the  French  verb,  in  its  ancient  spell- 
ing, esquiper.l     \i.  kquipi'ED  ;  pp.  EauiPi'iNO, 

Em  IlM'El).] 

1.  To  fit  iiH  a  ship  for  sea,  or  a  soldier  for  ser- 
vice ;  to  supply  wth  necessary  outhts  or  appa- 
ratus ;  to  furnish ;  to  appoint ;  to  provide  ;  to 
arm. 

He  foon  tquipa  the  ihip,  tupplic*  the  raili.       Dmdai. 

2.  To  dress  out ;  to  accoutre ;  to  array. 
"  Equipped  in  a  ridiculous  habit."        Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Furnish. 
fia'Uj-PApE  («k'w9-p?j),  n.     [It.  equipaggio  \  Sp. 
equipaje ;  Fr.  Equipage.'] 

1.  I*  urniture,  apparatus,  or  equipments  used 
in  war,  particularly  by  land  forces. 

Then  to  ulviai-  how  War  may.  b«-«t  upheld. 

Move  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold. 

In  all  her  equiimge.  Milton, 

2.  A  carriage  of  pleasure  or  of  state,  with  its 
accompaniments. 

Winged  spirita  and  chariots  winged, 

Celestial  eyui/Mi{;e  I  Milton. 

3.  Attendance  ;  retinue  ;  train  ;  procession. 
He  is  attended  by  his  female,  and  their  equipage  of  chil- 
dren. Swift. 

4.  Habiliments;  dress;  attire;  apparel. 

He  never  taw  so  many  gentlemen  in  his  life,  and  in  a 
neater  equipage.  Howell. 

fta'UI-PA^ED  (5k'we-pajd),  a.  Well  furnished 
and  attended  ;  accoutred ;  equipped.      Spenser. 

II  E-dUl-PfiN'DpN-Cy,  n.  [L.  (bouus,  equal,  and 
pendeo,  petidens,  to  hang.]  The  act  or  the 
state  of  hanging  in  equipoise.  South. 

H  E-ClUJ-PfiN'D?NT,  a.  Hanging  in  equipoise  ; 
balanced.  Maunder. 

?-aUlP'M^NT,  n.     [Fr.  equipement.] 

1.  The  act  of  equipping  or  fitting  out. 

2.  Furniture ;  apparatus  ;  complete  outfit ; 
as,  "The  equipment  of  a  soldier  ;  "Equip- 
ments of  a  ship  "  ;  "  Equipments  of  a  railroad." 

II  fi'aUI-POliJE  [S'kwe-pbiz,  N.  IF.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.;  fik'w^-piilz,  StnJi,  n.  [L.  tcquus,  equal,  and 
Fr.  poids,  weight.]  Tne  state  of  being  balanced  ; 
equality  of  weight ;  equilibrium.  Glanville. 

BE-aUl-PCL'L^NCE  [«-kw?-j)«l'l?n8,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
F.  Ja.  K. ;  fik-w^-pSI'leiis,  .Sm.],  n.  [L.  trqutis, 
equal,  and  pollentia,  power  ;  It.  equipollenza  ; 
Sp.  equipolencia ;  Fr.  ^quipollence!]  Equality 
of  force  or  power.  "  Equipollence  of  pres- 
sure." Boyle. 

II  E-aul-POL'LgN-CV,  n.    Equipollence.    Paky. 

II  E-aUJ-PdL'LgNT,  a.  [L.  (Pquiiwllens  ;  It.  equi- 
fioUente;  S\t.  equipo lente  ;  Fr.  equipollent.}  Hav- 
ing equal  power  ;  equivalent.  Bacon. 

II  E-aUJ-P6L'L5NT-LY,  ad.  Equivalently  ;  with 
equal  power.  *  Barrow. 

g  E-QUI-M6N'D?R-ANCE,    >  „.    [L. «^*«5,  equal, 

I  E-dUl-PfiN'oeR-AN-CY,  )  and  pondus,  ponde- 
ris,  a  weight ;  It.  equiponderanza  ;  Fr.  equipon- 
derance.]  Equality  of  weight ;  equipoise.  Bailey. 

|lE-aU|-P6N'D5R-ANT,  a.  Being  of  the  same 
weight ;  having  tile  same  weight.  Ray. 

JltE-aul-PON'DgR-ATE,  V.  n.  To  weigh  equal ; 
to  be  of  equal  weight.  IVtlkins. 

n  E-aU|-P6N'D5R-OUS,  a.  Having  equal  weight ; 
equiponderant.  Bailey. 

lit  E-aUI-PON'Dl-OOs,  a.  Having  equal  weight 
on  either  part ;  equiponderous ;  equiponder- 
ant. Glanville. 

II  E-aui-RAD'l-CAL,  a.  [L.  aqmts,  equal,  and 
radical.]    Equally  radical.  Coleridge. 

y  E-aUl-RO'TAL,  a.  [L.  eequus,  equal,  and  rota, 
a  wheel.]  Aaving  wheels  of  equal  size  ;  hav- 
ing equal  rotation.  W.  Ency. 

£a-UI-s£T'JC  («k-w?-8«t'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Noting 
an  acid  obtiiined  from  the  Equisetum  fluviatile, 
in  which  it  is  combined  with  magnesia.  P.  Cyc. 

£a-Ul-SfiT'j-FORM,  a.  [L.  equisetum,  horse-tail 
plant,  and  forma,  form.]  (Hot.)  Havingthe  fonn 
of  equisetum  ;  resembling  equisetum.     Ogilvie. 

£Q-UI-8E'TI,1M,  n.  [L.  equus,  a  horse,  and  seta, 
stiff  hair.]  ( Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  —  so  called 
in  allusion  to  the  fine  branches  of  all  the  species  ; 
the  horse-tail.  Loudon. 

?-auIs'Q-NANCE,  n.  [L.  aquua,  eoual,  and  sono, 
sonans,  to  sound ;  sonus,  a  souna.]  An  equal 
sounding ;  consonance  of  the  octave,  &c.  Smart. 
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£a'C|-TA-BLE  («k'w?-t»-bl),  o.     [Fr.  ^quitahh.] 

1.  Distributing  equal  justice ;  just ;  upright ; 
impartial ;  honest ;  as,  "  An  equitable  jtidgc." 

2.  Due  to  justice  ;  reasonable  ;  fair  ;  as,  "  He 
will  agfree  to  whatever  is  equitahle." 

Syn.  — See  Fair,  Honest,  Justice. 

£a'U|-TA-BLE-N6S8,  n.  Justness;  equity.  Locke. 

£a'Ul-TA-BLY  (ek'w?-t9-bl?),  ad.  Justly;  impar- 
tially ;  uprightly ;  honestly. 

fia'Uj-TAN-Cy  (ek'w9-t»n-8?),  M.  Horsemanship  ; 
equitation.    *  Booth. 

£Q-Ul-TAN-96N'TrAL,  a.  [L.  tequus,  equal,  and 
tantjo,  iangens,  to  touch.]  {lieom.)  Noting  a 
curve  whose  tangent  is  a  constant  line.  Hutton. 

fia'Ul-TANT  (Sk'w?-t»nt),  a.  [L.  erpiito,  equitans, 
to  ride  ;  equtis,  a  horse  ;  Fr.  equttant.'\ 

1.  Riding  on  horseback.        Smart. 

2.  i^Bot.)  Having  the  leaves  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  base  of  each  is  en- 
closed within  the  opposite  base  of  that  igM 
which  is  next  below  it,  as  in  the  iris  ;  ^B 
—  so  applied  by  Linna;us  from  the  fancied  re- 
semblance of  leaves  in  this  position  to  a  man 
on  horseback  or  riding  astraddle.  Gray. 

fia-Ul-TA'TION  («k-w?-ta'8htin),  n.  [L.  equitatio ; 
equus,  a  horse ;  It.  equitazione ;  Sp.  equUacion  ; 
Fr.  equitation.']  The  act  of  riding  on  horse- 
back ;  horsemanship.  Boswell. 

E-QUI-T£M-PQ-RA'N?-0CS,  a.  Of  the  same 
time.  Boyle. 

£q'U|-TY  (8k'w?-t?),  n.  [L.  aouitas;  wqmis, 
equal ;  *  It.  equith  ;  Sp.  equidaa  ;  Fr.  equite.] 
Right,  as  contemplated  by  the  law  of  nature ; 
natural  justice ;  impartial  distribution  of  jus- 
tice ;  impartiality.  "  Christianity  enforcing  all 
justice  and  equity."  Tillotson. 

Law  and  rquity  arc  two  things  which  God  hath  joined,  but 
which  man  hath  put  asunder.  Colton. 

.^  court  of  equity,  or  chancery,  (Law.)  a  court  for  the 
correction  of  common  law  in  cases  in  which  it  Is  de- 
ficient, or  for  the  application  of  the  principles  of  nat- 
ural right  and  reatiou  in  the  adminiRtratiun  of  justice. 
"One  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  statesmen 
and  jurists  [A.  Hamilton]  has  observed  that  the  great 
and  primary  use  of  a  court  of  equity  is  to  give  relief  in 
extraordinary  cases,  which  are  exceptions  to  general 
rules."  —  Equity  of  redemption,  the  right  which  equity 
gives  to  a  mortpageor  of  redeeming  his  mortgaged  es- 
tate after  the  appointed  period  has  gone  by  for  the 
repayment  of  the  sum  of  money  which  was  due  on 
the  mortgage.  Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Justice,  Rectitude. 

e-au!v'A-LENCE,  )  „.  [L.  aquus,  equal,  and 
5-QUIV'A-LSN-CY,  )  valeo,  valens,  to  be  worth  ; 
It.  eqmvalema ;  Sp.  equiralencia ;  Fr.  t'quira- 
lence.]  The  state  of  being  equivalent ;  equality 
of  value,  excellence,  weight,  power,  meaning, 
or  effect.  Hammond. 

t  ?-auIV'A-LfiNCE,t>.o.  To  be  equal  to.  Broume. 

?-auIV'A-LfiNT,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  equivaleiUe ;  Fr. 
equivalent.'] 

1.  Equal  in  value,  excellence,  weight,  power, 
or  efiiect ;  equal ;  commensurate.  Milton. 

2.  Having  the  same  import  or  meaning. 

Now  to  "serve"  and  to  "minister."  "servile"  and  "min- 
isterial," are  terms  equivalent.  ^ulh. 

3.  {Geol.)  Noting  strata,  in  different  regions, 
of  which  the  origin  was  contemporaneous. 

4.  {Geom.)  Noting  figures  which  have  the 
same  surface.  Peirce, 

^I-aulV'A-LfiNT,  n.  1.  A  thing  of  the  same 
weight  or  value  ;  that  which  is  equal. 

It  rests  for  you  to  make  the  equiratent.  Drgilen. 

2.  Offset ;  amends ;  compensation ;  atonement. 
[They]  fiincy  a  nviilar  obedience  to  one  law  will  be  a  ftiU 

equivaletit  Ibr  their  breach  of  another.  Kogert, 

3.  A  letter  expressing  the  same  sound  as 
another  letter. 

4.  (Chem.)  The  number  which  expresses  the 
relative  atomic  weight  of  a  chemical  element  as 
compared  with  another,  or  the  ratio  by  weight  in 
whicn  substances  reciprocally  combine.  Brande. 

5-QUlV'A-LftNT-LY,  orf.  In  an  equivalent  man- 
ner. Shelton. 

E  aU|-vALVE,  a.  [L.  eqttus,  equal,  and  ralra, 
the  leaf  of  a  folding  door;  Fr.  ^quivnlre.] 
{Conch.)  Having  equal  valves.  Pennant. 

t  5-ftUlV'(>-CA-CY,  n.    Equivocalness.  Broume. 
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?-auIV'9-CAL  (9-kwTv'o-k»l),  a.  [L.  ttquitoctu, 
wiptuB,  equal,  and  tox,  rocit,  a  word ;  It.  if  Sp. 
equiroeo  ;  Fr.  eouiroque.] 

1.  Being  of  aoubtful  signification ;  having  a 
double  st-nse ;  ambiguous  ;  as,  "  An  eqtdtiocal 
expression." 

2.  Uncertain  ;  doubtful ;  dubioua.  "  How 
equivocal  a  tc*X ! "  Burke. 


I'nflnlshed  things  one  knows  not  wiut  to  call. 
Their  generation 's  su  et/uirveal. 


Pope. 


Syn.  — See  Ambiguous,  Doubtful. 
t?-UUlV'0-CAL,  n.     A  word   o'   doubtful    or 

double  meaning.  Deintit. 

5-auIv'Q-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  equivocal  manner; 

ambiguously ;  doubtfully. 

?-auIV'Q-CAI^Nfe8S,  n.  State  of  being  equivo- 
cal or  ambiguous  ;  ambiguity  ;  double  meaning. 
"  The  equivocalness  of  the  word."  Norru. 

5-ttUl V'p-CATE,  r.  n.  [L.  aqitiroco,  teqmvocatua ; 
It.  equivocare ;  Sp.  equirocar ;  Fr.  equivoquer.'] 

[l.  EQIIVOCATEIJ;  pp.  EQIIVOCATINO,  KQt  IVO- 

CATED.]  To  use  words  of  doubtful  or  double 
meaning;  to  use  equivocal  expressions;  to 
quibble  ;  to  shuffle  ;  to  evade  ;  to  dodge  ;  to 
prevaricate.  "  No  man  may  equirocate  when  he 
ought  to  tell  the  truth."  State  Trials,  1606. 

(;-QUTv'0-CATE,t).a.  To  render  equivocal.  "He 
equivocated  his  vow."  Sir  G.  Buck. 

P-QUTV-Q-CA'TIQN,*!.  {!..  eequivocatio ;  It.  equi- 
rocazione;  Sp.  eqtdrocacion,  a  mistake.]  Act 
of  equivocating ;  ambiguity  of  speech  ;  a  quib- 
ble ;  evasion ;  prevarication. 

We  must  speak  by  the  card,  or  tqmvocatiam  will  undo  na. 

Skmk. 
Syn.  —  See  Evasion. 

5-ftUlv'0-cA-TQR,n.  One  who  equivocates.  "A 
secret  liar  or  equivocator."  Fuller. 

f-auIV'Q-CA-TQ-RY,  a.  That  equivocates ;  par- 
taking  of  equivocation.  Craig. 

fia'Ul-VOKE  («k'w?-v8k)  r«k'we-v«k,  K.  Sm.; 
e'kw?-v8k,  Ja.  If'i.J,  n.  [L.  o'quivocus,  ambig- 
uous ;  It.  A-  Sp.  eqmvoco  ;  Fr.  equivoque.'] 

1.  An  ambiguous  expression.   "  The  eqmroke 
in  the  last  stanza."  Grares. 

2.  Double  meaning ;  a  quibble ;  an  equivoca- 
tion.    "  I  know  your  equivokes."        B.  Jotuon. 

ilQUIFOqUE  (a'k?-v8k'),  n.  [Fr.]  See  Eart 
YOKE.  Pope. 

5-auI  V'O-ROUS,  a.  [L.  equus,  a  horse,  and  voro, 
to  devour.]     Feeding  on  horse-flesh.        Smart. 

E '  Q  UOS,  n.  [L.l  {Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  quadrupeds 
with  solid  or  undivided  hoofs,  including  the  horse, 
the  ass,  the  quagga,  and  the  zebra.  Cutter. 

ER.  A  termination  of  many  nouns  formed  from 
verbs,  and  signifying  the  doer  of  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb,  as  lover  from  love,  ruW 
from  rule  ;  —  wTitten  also  or,  as  visitrr  or  vis- 
itor. —  It  corresponds  to  the  Saxon  termina- 
tions ere  and  er,  which  "  some  think,"  says 
Bosworth,  "  from  tfer,  a  man."  Occurrini;  in 
connection  with  the  name  of  a  place,  as  in  /xm- 
doner,  it  is  derived,  according  to  Gibson,  from 
A.  S.  wara,  dwellers. 

E'RA,n.  [L.  <Pro  ;  It.  A  Sp. «ro ;  Fr.  <Vp.]  {Chron.) 
The  account  of  time,  or  a  series  of  years,  from 
any  particular  date  or  epoch  ;  the  point  of  time 
at  wnich  the  reckoning  begins ;  an  epoch ;  a 
period;  date. 

From  the  blessings  they  l>e*tow 

Our  times  are  dated  and  uur  era*  move  Prior. 

Syn.  — Soe  Time. 

5-RA'DI-ATE,  r.  n.  [L.  e,  from,  and  radius,  a 
ray.]     To  shoot  like  a  ray ;  to  radiate.       More. 

5-RA-n|-A'TIQN,  n.  Emission  of  radiance  or 
splendor  ;  radiation.  A'.  Charle$. 

5-RAd'|-CA-BLE,  a.  That  may  or  can  be  eradi- 
cated, rooted  out,  or  destroyed.  Craig. 

5-rAd'|-cATE,  r.  a.     [L.  eradico,  eradicatua;  e, 
iriv.,  and  radicor,  to  take  root ;  radix,  a  root ; 
t.  eradicare.]      [i.    euaihcated  ;   pp.  eiiaui- 
cati.vo,  EKADICATEI).] 

1.  To  pull  up  by  the  root ;  to  root  out.     "  He 
suffercth  aconite  to  be  eradicated."        Browne- 

2.  To  destroy  completely ;   to  extirpate ;   to 
exterminate ;  to  annihilate. 

He  may  so  ehangv  llw  wbula  JuieM  of  tbrbodv  ••  to  trml- 
seols  the  distemper.  Arimt»i>ot  urn  Diet. 
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Syn.  —  Eradicate  noxious  weeds  ;  eradicate  or  ex- 
tirpate bad  liabits,  vices,  abuses.  Exterminate  noxious 
animals,  nations,  &c.  Plague,  pestilence,  and  fam- 
ine extirpate  ;  tlie  sword  exterminates. 

g-KAo-I-CA'TION,  M.  [L.  eradicatio ;  Ft.  eradi- 
catioti.]  The'  act  of  eradicating ;  destruction  ; 
extirpation.  "  Utter  eradication  from  the  face 
of  the  earth."  Dean  King,  1608. 

P-RAD'J-CA-TIVE,  a.  [It.  eradicativo  ;  Sp.  e/ra- 
dicativo  \  Fr.  eradicatif.]  That  eradicates ; 
curing  radically ;  driving  quite  away.       Bailey. 

p-RAD'l-CA-TIVE,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which 
cures  radically.  Whitlock. 

RR-A-OROS'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  ipuif,  love,  and  aypuorif, 
a  grass.]  (Bo't.)  A  genus  of  grasses  with  pretty 
dancing  spikelets  ;  live-grass.  Loudon. 

E-RJlJV'THR-Mt}M,  n.  [Gr.  >)),  the  spring,  and 
ai'Oof,  a  flower.]  (Bof.)  A  genus  of  acanthaeeous 
plants,  with  showy  purple  flowers.  'P.  Cyc. 

E-RA^r'THIS,n.  [See  Eranthemu.m.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants.  Eranthis  hyetnalis,  or  winter 
aconite,  is  a  small,  steinless,  tuberous,  herba- 
ceous plant  inhabiting  shady  places  in  the  mid- 
land parts  of  Europe,  and  bearing  pale  yellow 
flowers.  P.  Cyc. 

5-RA'SA-BIiE,  a.    That  may  be  erased.      Clarke. 

5-RASE',  V.  a.  [L.  erado,  erasns ;  c,  from,  and 
rado,  to  scrape.]      \i.  erased  ;  pp.  erasing, 

ERASED.] 

1.  To  scrape  out ;  to  scratch  out ;  to  rub  out ; 
to  efface  ;  to  obliterate  ;  to  expunge  ;  to  cancel ; 
to  delete  ;  to  rase ;  as,  "  To  erase  what  is  writ- 
ten." 

2.  To  remove  or  destroy,  as  by  rubbing  or 
blotting  out.  "  Till  all  ideas  of  rectitude  and 
justice  are  erased  from  his  mind."  Burke. 

Syn.  — See  Efface. 

5-RASED'  (e-rast'),  p.  a.  {Her.)  Noting  any  thing 
jagged,  from  being  forcibly  torn  on^  as  distin- 
guished from  couped,  which  term  characterizes 
any  thing  cleanly  cut  off.  Richardson. 

jg-RASE'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  erasing  ;  erasure  ; 
destruction.  Johnson. 

P-RAS'^R,  n.  He  who  or  that  which  erases  :  —  an 
in'strument  for  scratching  out  wiitin^.Simmonds. 

5-RA'^ION  (e-ra'zhun),  n.  The  act  of  erasing  or 
scratching  out.  Smart. 

P-RAs'TIAN  (e-iast'y?n),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  fol- 
lower of'  Thomas  Erasfus,  a  German  divine  of 
the  16th  century,  who  denied  the  power  of  the 
church  to  discipline  its  members.  Buck. 

5-rAs'TIAN-I§M  (e-rast'vfin-izm),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.) 
The  doctrine  or  principles  of  the  Erastians.Les/ie. 

5-RA^'yRE  (e-ra'zhur),  n.  The  act  of  erasing ; 
rasure ;  obliteration.  "Any  corruption  by  muti- 
lation, changes,  or  erasures."  Horsley. 

£r'A-TO,  n.  [Gr.  'Eparii  ;  ipaTof,  lovely;  io6(o,  to 
love.]  {Myth.)  One  of  the  nine  Muses,  who  pre- 
sided over  amatory  and  lyric  poetry.  She  is 
represented  as  crovrned  with  roses  and  myrtle, 
and  holding  a  lyre  in  her  hand.  AntJion. 

II  ERE  (Ar)  [ar,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  Ar,  P. ;  Sr,  S. 
£.],  ad.  [M.  Goth,  air,  early  in  the  morning; 
A.  S.  ter,  before  ;  Dut.  aer ;  Ger.  ehe,  eher ;  Icel. 
dr.'\   Before  ;  sooner  than.  [Antiquated.]  Shak. 

Chaucer.  I  confess,  is  a  rough  diamond,  and  must  be  first 
polished  ere  he  shine.  DryUen. 

II  ERE  (Ar),  prep.    Before.     [Poetical.] 

Our  fruitful  Nile 
Flowed  ere  the  wonted  season.  Dryden. 

ilR  'E-Bt/S,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  'Epf/Jof.]  The  lower 
world ;  the  region  of  darkness  ;  hell. 

Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 
Of  Erehwt.  Milton. 

Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee.  Shak. 

P-RfiCT'  (e-rfikt'),  v.  a.  [L.  eriqo,  erectus;  e, 
from,  and  reffo,  to  make  straight  or  right ;  It. 
ereggere ;  Sp.  erigir  ;  Fr.  priger.'\    \i.  erected  ; 

pp.  ERECTING,  erected.] 

1.  To  place  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon  ;  to  place  upright ;  to  set  up ;  as, 
"To  erect  a  pole,  a  flagstaff,  or  a  standard." 

2.  To  raise,  as  a  monument  or  building ;  to 
build;  to  construct. 

He  erected  there  an  altar.  Oen.  xxxiii.  20, 


3.  To  found  ;  to  form  ;  to  institute. 

Great  ditt'crence  there  is  between  their  procecdinm  who 
erect  a  new  conimouweulth,  and  theirs  who  only  reibrm  a 
decayed  state.  Hooker. 

4.  To  exalt ;  to  elevate  ;  to  magnify. 

I  am  far  from  pretending  infallibility;  that  would  be  to 
erect  myself  into  an  apostle.  Dryden. 

5.  To  raise  from  a  low  position  ;  to  lift  up.  [r.] 

Who  dare  not  now,  though  innocent,  erect 

My  downcast  looks.  Sandys. 

6.  To  encourage  ;  to  animate  ;  to  cheer. 

Why  should  not  hope 
As  much  erect  our  thoughts  as  fear  deject  them?  Denham. 
But  what  if  better  counsels  might  erect 
Our  minds?  Milton. 

To  erect  a  perpendicular,  {Geom.)  to  draw  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  another  line  or  to  a  plane. 
Syn.  — See  Build,  Found. 
5-RECT'  (e-r«kt'),  v.  n.     To  rise  upright,     [r.] 

For  by  wet  stalks  do  erect,  and  leaves  bow  down.    Bacon. 

5-RECT',  a.     [L.  erectus  ;  It.  eretto.] 

1.  Upright ;  not  leaning ;  not  prone. 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 

Godlike  erect,  with  native  honor  clad.  Milton. 

2.  Directed  upwards  ;  elevated.  "  Suppliant 
hands  to  Heaven  erect."  Phillips. 

3.  Bold  ;  firm  ;  undismayed ;  unterrified. 

Let  no  vuin  fear  thy  generous  ardor  tame, 

But  stand  erect.  Glanville. 

4.  Intent ;  unflagging  ;  fixed.  "  That  vigi- 
lant and  erect  attention  of  mind."  Hooker. 

5.  {Bot.)  Noting  any  organ  or  part  of  a  plant 
which  stands  perpendicularly,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
surface  to  which  its  base  is  attached.    Henslow. 

5-RECT'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  be  erected.    Craig. 

5-RECT'$D,  p.  a.  Being  upright :  —  elevated  in 
mind  ;  magnanimous ;  generous ;  noble. 

Glory,  the  reward 
That  sole  excites  to  high  attempts,  the  flame 
Of  most  erected  spirits.  Milton. 

5-REC'TjLE,   a.      [Fr.   erectile.l     That  may   be 
erected;    susceptible  of  erection  or  .of  dilata- 
tion. Dunglison. 
Erectile  tissue,  (Anal.)  the  tissue   peculiar  to   tlie 
penis,  nipple,  &c.  Dunglison. 

E-R^C-l  IL'{-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  erectile 
or  susceptible  of  erection.  Dr.  Dix. 

5-REC'TION,  n.  [L.  erectio;  It.  erezione ;  Sp. 
ereccion ;  Fr.  erection.] 

1.  The  act  of  erecting  or  building  ;  as,  "  The 
erection  of  a  monument  or  a  house." 

2.  The  state  of  being  raised  or  elevated  from 
a  low  position.  "  The  erection  of  the  hills  above 
the  ordinary  land."  Brerewood. 

3.  Act  of  rousing  ;  excitement  to  attention. 

Starting  is  an  erection  of  the  spirits  to  attend.  Bacon. 

4.  {Afiat.)  State  of  a  part  when  it  becomes 
stiff,  hard,  and  swollen  by  the  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  areolae  of  its  tissue.         Dunglison. 

5-REC'TJVE,  a.     Raising  ;  lifting  up.     Cotgrave. 

5-RECT'LY,  ad.     In  an  erect  posture.         Smart. 

g-RECT'NgSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  erect ;  up- 
rightness of  posture  or  of  form.  "  Erectness  of 
man's  stature."  Stillingfieet. 

5-REC'TO-PA'T)5NT,a.    1.  (Bo^)  Noting  a  posi- 
tion between  erect  and  spreading.  Ogilcie. 
2.  {Ent.)  Noting  that  the  primary  wings  of 
an  insect  are  erect,  and  the  secondary,  horizon- 
tal.                                                             Mauiuier. 
5-RECT'OR,  n.    1.  One  who  erects,  raises,  or  con- 
structs.                                      W  Montagu,  1648. 
2.  {Anat.)  A  muscle  of  the  penis.  Duiiglison. 

II  ERE-LONG'  (Ar-18ng'),  ad.    Before  long.. 

And,  following  the  stag,  erelong  slew  him,         SpenKr. 
The  world  erelong  a,  world  of  tears  must  weep.        Milton. 

ER-K-Mj1-CJu'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  vpefioc,  gentle,  grad- 
ual, and  /caDiTK,  a  burning.]  {Chem.)  Change 
which  vegetable  and  animal  substances  undergo 
after  death  ;  putrefaction  ;  —  so  called  from  the 
theory  adopted  by  Liebig  and  other  modern  chem- 
ists, that  this  change  is  produced  by  the  union  of 
oxygen  with  combustible  elements,  as  in  the 
burning  of  wood,  and  hence  is  a  process  of  slow 
combustion.  Craig. 

tER'?-MlT-A^E,  n.     A  hermitage.  SheUon. 

£r'5-MITE,  n.  [Gr.  Ipvpirm  ',  hmoit  a  desert ;  L., 
It.,  &  Sp.  eremita  ;  Fr.  ermite.^ 
1.  A  hermit ;  an  anchorite  ;  an  ascetic. 


Thou  spirit,  who  led'st  this  glorious  eremite 

Into  the  desert,  his  victorious  tield.  Milton. 

2.  {Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral,  called  also 
moiiazite.  Dana. 

ER-e-.MIT'IC,  )  a.     Relating  to  an   eremite  ; 

ER-t;->llT'j-CAL,  )  solitary;  hermitical.  Bp.Hall. 
£R'^;-Ml-TI§M,  n.  The  state  of  a  hermit.  CUirke. 
II  t  ERE-NOW  (Ar-nbd'),  ad.    Before  this  time. 

My  father  has  repented  him  erenow.  Dryden. 

t  E-ReP-TA'TION,   n.      [L.  erepto,  ereptatus,  to 

creep  out.]     Act  of  creeping  forth.  Bailey. 

t  ^-REP'TION,  n.  [L.  ereptio.']  The  act  of  snatch- 
ing away  by  force.  Cockeram. 

ER'e-THI§M,  n.  [Gr.  ipiOiapd;  ;  ipfBi(,o>,  to  irri- 
tate ;  L.  erethismus ;  Fr.  mthisme.']  {Med.) 
Augmentation  of  the  vital  phenomena  in  any 
organ  or  tissue  ;  irritation.  Dunglison. 

ER-5-THIS'TIC,  a.  Relating  to  erethism.    Craig. 

lltERE-WHILE'(Ar-hwII'),  )  ad.  Sometime 
lltERE-WHILE^'  (Ar-hwilz'),  )  ago;  before  now. 

lam  as  fiiir  now  as  I  was  ere«j/ii/e.  Shak. 

ERF,  n. ;  pi.  erven.  The  Dutch  name  in  the 
Cape  Colony  for  a  piece  of  garden  land,  usually 
about  half  an  acre.  Simmonds. 

fER'GAT,  «?.  a.  To  draw,  as  conclusions  ;  to  in- 
fer ;  to  deduce.  Hewyt. 

ER'GJi-TJl,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  tpyarrn.']  A  capstan 
or  wmdlass.  Weale. 

ER'ob,  ad.  [L.]  {Lonic.)  Therefore;  conse- 
quently ;  —  often  used  in  jocular  argumenta- 
tion. "  Ergo,  light  wenches  will  burn."     Shak. 

ER'GOT,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  substance  like  soft  horn  be- 
hind the  pastern  joint  of  a  horse.  Farricr^s  Diet. 
2.  An  enlarged  seed  of  rye,  and  also  of  other 
grasses,  diseased  and  perverted  in  its  nature  by 
the  influence  of  a  parasitic  fungus  ;  horn-seed  ; 
spur.  —See  Spur,  No.  14.  Wood  &:  Bache. 

t  ER'GOT,  V.  n.  [L.  ergo,  therefore.]  To  draw 
conclusions  logically.  Heictjt. 

ER'GOT-INE,  M.  {Chem.)  A  narcotic  and  poison- 
ous substance  obtained  from  ergot.  Craig. 

ER'GOT-I§M,  n.  1.  [L.  ergo,  therefore.]  A  con- 
clusion logically  deduced ;  an  inference. i?/'<»on«. 

2.  \¥t.  ergottsme.  —  See  Ergot.]  A  disease 
in  grain ;  ergot. 

3.  {Med.)  Poisoning  by  ergot ;  an  epidemic 
disease,  caused  by  the  use  of  ergot  in  rye-bread. 
It  occurs  in  two  forms,  the  convulsive  and  the 
gangrenous.  Ogilvie.     Dunglison. 

E' RI-A,  n.  [Gr.  Ipiov,  wool.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
curious  epiphytous  plants;  —  so  named  on  ac- 
count of  the  woolliness  of  its  flowers.    Loudon. 

t  ER'(-A£;h  («r'e-Sk),  n.  {Irish  Law.)  A  pecuni- 
ary fine  or  satisfaction  which  a  party  guilty  of 
murder  was  compelled  to  pay  to  a  relative  or 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  Spenser. 

E-RI'CjJ,  n.  [Gr.  ipuKv ;  ipitKw,  to  break,  —  in  al- 
lusion to  the  brittle  branches.]  {Bot.)  An  ex- 
tensive genus  of  beautiful  flowering  plants,  em- 
bracing the  heaths.  P.  Cyc. 

ER-l-CA'CEOUS  (-shus,  66),  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  the 
order  of  plants  to  which  the  genus  Erica  be- 
longs. Smaii. 

?-RICH'THI-AN,  n.  Same  as  Erichthus.  Brande. 

E-RICH'THUS,  n.  [Gr.  fipi,  early,  and  yOui/,  the 
earth.]  {^olil.)  A  genus  of  long-tailed  decapod 
crustaceans,  found  in  tropical  seas.        Brande. 

?-rId'A-NUS,  n.  [L.,  the  river  Eridamis,  or  Po.] 
{Astron.)  One  of  the  southern  constellations, 
containing  84  stars.  Hind. 

5-Rl9'?-RON,  n.  [Gr.  ^o,  the  spring,  and  yiot>iv, 
an  old  man.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  flea- 
bene  ;  flea-wort;  —  so  called  from  becoming  old 
early  in  the  year.  Loudon. 

ER'l-9l-BLE,  a.  [L.  erigo,  to  erect.]  That  may 
be  erected.  Clarke. 

E'R!N  [S'rjn,  CI. ;  e'rjn  or  «r'jn,  K. ;  fir'jn,  C. 
Earnshaio],  n.     [Irish.]     Ireland. 

There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  exile  of  Erin.     CampbeU. 
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5-RlN'GO  (p-rtn(rii8),  n.  [Or.  hph'Y'ov.']  (Hot.)  A. 
genus  of  plants  ;  the  sea-noUy. — SccLkynoilm* 

fiR'I-NITE,  n.  [From  Erin,  in  allusion  to  its  oc- 
curring in  Ireland.]  (A/t/t.)  A  native  arseniate 
of  copper.  Smart. 

£r-|-6m'?-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  epiov,  wool,  and  fihpov,  a 
measure.]  (Opt.)  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  diameter  of  minute  parti,  les  and  fibres, 
as  of  wool,  by  ascertaining  the  diameter  of  any 
one  of  the  colored  rings  they  produce.     Younff. 

ilR-f-OPH'O-ROM,  n.     [Gr.  epiov,  wool,  aud<pipu>, 
to   bear.]     {Hot.)  A   genus  of 
sedge-like  plants,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  surrounded  with  a 
wool-like  substance.      P.  Cyc. 

E-RIPH'I-4,  n.  [Gr.  ip<Pl,  a 
kid.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of 
short-tailed  crustaceans. 

Brands.  Eriphia  ■pinift-om. 

e-ris-mJt-  U-RI  'JVJE, 
n.  (i)rnith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of 
the  order  Anseres 
and  t&mi\yATmti(l(e; 
spring-tailed  ducks. 

Gray.  Eriimatura  leticocephala. 

1 9-Rls'T|C,  a.    Eristical.    Life  of  Firmin,  1698. 

t  e-RlS'T(-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  ipt<;,  contention.]  Con- 
troversial ;  relating  to  disputes.  Bp.Parker,  1673. 

E'rIx,  n.  {Zonl.)  A  genus  of  serpents ;  — written 
also  eryx.  —  See  Ekyx.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  ERKE  (6rk),  a.  [Gr.  iipydi ;  A.  S,  earg.']  Idle  ; 
lazy ;  slothful.  Chaucer. 

fcR'LAN-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  light- 
green  or  gray  color,  first  observed  at  Erla  iron 
forges,  in  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge.  Craig. 

t  ERM,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  yrmian,  to  harm ;  earm,  mis- 
erable.]   To  grieve.  Chaucer. 

£R'M(;-lIn,  n.    Same  as  Ermine.  Sidney. 

{Com.)  An  import  duty  in  the  Le- 
Sivimonds. 


£r'MIN,  n. 
vant. 

ER'M|NE  (Sr'mjn),  rt.  ^It.  armellitio,  ermellino; 
Sp.  armino ;  Fr.  hermine.  —  Dut.  hemelyn  ;  Ger., 
Dan.,  <Sr  Sw.  herinelin.  —  "  Originally,  fur  from 
Armenia.    Chaucer  has  armitie."    Sullivan.'] 

1.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  Mustela,  or  stoat ;  an 
animal  about  the  size  of  a  s(^uirrel,  resembling 
the  weasel,  and  valued  for  its  fur,  which,  in 
winter,  is  white,  and  in  summer  reddish-brown, 
except  on  the  tip  of  the  tail,  where  it  is  always 
black.  Van  Der  IJoeven. 

2.  The  fur  of  ermine ;  —  generally  prepared 
for  ornamental  purposes  by  intermixing  black 
spots  from  the  tail,  and,  in  this  state,  it  is  used 
as  the  distinctive  doubling  or  lining  of  the 
state  robes  of  sovereigns  and  nobles,  as  well  as 
of  their  crowns  and  coronets.  Brande. 

A>  spots  on  ermine  beautify  the  skin.  Collim. 

3.  The  emblem,  office,  or  dignity  of  a  judge. 

I  call  upon  .  .  .  the  judges  to  interpose  the  purity  of  their 
ermine,  to  save  us  from  this  pollution.  Ld.  C/iat/iam. 

4.  (//er.)  One  of  the  furs  used 
in  blazonry.  It  represents  the 
skin  of  that  animal,  white,  spot- 
ted, or  timbered  with  black. 

Brattde. 
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fiR'MINED  (Sr'mjnd),  a.     Clothed 

with  ermine.  "  Ermined  pride." 

Pope. 

ER  xp,  >  ^  From  the  Saxon  ern,  earn,  a  cottage, 
EK'ON,  )  or  place  of  retirement.  Gibson's  Camden. 
EUNE,  n.  A  local  name  of  the  sea-eagle.  Maunder. 

5-ROI)E',  V.  a.  [L.  erodo;  e,  from,  and  rodo,  to 
gnaw;  It.  rodere;  Sp.  roer.]     [i.  eroded;  pp. 

.  ERODING,  ERODED.]  To  eat  from  or  away  ;  to 
canker  or  eat  away  ;  to  corrode. 

It  hath  been  received  that  sea-air  hath  antipathy  with  the 
lungs,  and  eroileth  them.  Bacon. 

P-RoD'gD,  p.  a.    1.  Eaten  away ;  corroded. 
2.  (Bot.)    Appearing  as  if   gnawed;      «><i 
jaggea-  Loudon.    ?,u\ 

S-RO'DgNT,  n.    {Med.)  A  substance  that  Vf^ 
eats  away  or  erodes.  UMyn.  Ijr 
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K-Rd'DI-&M,n.  [Qt.  Ipu>«i6(,  a  ticTon.]  {Dot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  ;  heron's-bill.  J'.  Cyc. 

t  £R'Q-gATE,  v.  a.  [L.  erogo,  eroaattu.]  To 
give  ;  to  bestow.  bp.  Patrick. 

t£R-Q-GA'TIQN,  n.  [h.  erogatio.]  The  act  of 
giving;  distribution.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

5-R6se',  a.  [L.  crof/o,  cro»t«,  to  gnaw  off.]  {Bot.) 
Having  small  sinuses  around  the  margin,  as  if 
gnawed;  eroded.  Smart. 

f-RO'^ION  (c-rO'/,hiin,  93),  n.  [L.  erosio;  It.  ero- 
sione ;  8p.  crociou  ;  Fr.  erosion.] 

1.  The  act  of  eroding  or  eating  away.  Johnson. 

2.  The  state  of  being  eroded  or  eaten  away ; 
•orrosion.  Arbuthnot. 

5-r6'S|VE,  a.  Having  the  property  of  eroding, 
eating  away,  or  corroding  ;  corrosive.      Clarke. 

p-ROS'TRATE,  a.  [L.  e,  priv.,  and  rostrum, 
a  beak.]     {Bot.)  Not  beaked.  Gray. 

fiR'O-TEME,  n.  [^Gr. /p(ir;7/ia,  a  question.]  (Rhet.) 
That  which  indicates  a  question;  a  note  of  in- 
terrogation. G.  Brotcn. 

fiR-O-TE'SlS,  n.  [Gr.  ipiirt^if,  ipurdu,  to  ask.] 
{Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  the  speaker  adopts 
the  form  of  interrogation,  not  to  express  a 
doubt,  but  to  make  a  bold  assertion  of  what  is 
asked  ;  as,  "  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he 
not  hear  ? "  Ps.  xciv.  9.     Gibbs. 

(;-Rf)T'lC,  n.  An  amatory  poem ;  a  poem  treat- 
ing of  love.  Smart. 

?-R5t'1C,         )  ^     ["Gr  lpur,K6( ;  Ipoif,  love  ;  It.  *r 
?-R6T'1-CAL,  )  Sp.  erotica  :  Fr.  trotioiie.]    Relat- 
ing to  the  passion  of  love;  treating  of lovc^Bi/rton. 

£r-0-TO-MA'NI-A,  >  n.  [Gt.  Ip^To^avta  ;  Ipi.,,  love, 

fiR-O-TfJM'A-NY,     >  and /»av/fl, madness.]  (3/erf.) 

A  species  of  insanity  caused  by  love.  Dunglison. 

ER-Pp-TdL'O-^TST,  n.    Herpetologist.       Craig. 

ER-P5-T6L'Q-g}Y,  n.    See  Herpetolooy. 

ER'PF.-TOJV,  n.  [Gr.  fprfrdi,  a  reptile.]  (Zool.) 
A  genus  of  serpents  furnished  with  two  soft 
prominences,  covered  with  scales,  on  the  muz- 
zle;— properly  A«rpc<on.  Eng.  Cyc. 

ERR  (6r),  V.  n.  [L.  erro ;  It.  errare ;  Sp.  errar ; 
Ft.  errer.  —  Ger.  irren;   Dan.  irre;  Sw.  irra.] 

[i.  ERRED  ;  pp.  ERRING,  ERRED.] 

1.  To  wander  ;  to  ramble  ;  to  rove. 

A  storm  of  strokes,  well  meant,  with  fury  flies. 

And  errs  about  their  temples,  ears,  and  eyes.       Dryden. 

2.  To  deviate  from  the  right  way ;  to  go 
astray  ;  to  depart  from  rectitude  ;  to  be  sinful. 

We  have  erreil  and  strayed  . . .  like  lost  sheep.   Com.  Pro. 
To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine.  I'ope. 

3.  To  commit  errors  ;  to  mistake  ;  to  blunder. 

One  that  truly  loves  vou. 
That  errs  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  cunning.  Shal: 

t  fiRR,  V.  a.  1.  To  mislead ;  to  cause  to  err.  Burton. 
2.  To  miss ;  to  lose  ;  to  mistake. 

I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  though  leading.  Milton. 

tfiRR'A-BLE, «.  Liable  to  err  or  mistake.  Bailey. 

tfeRR'A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  Liableness  to  error  or 
mistake.  Mountagu. 

fiR'R,\ND  [er'rfind,  P.  J.  E.  .Tn.  K.  Sm.  C;  Sr'- 
r^ind,  iS.  iV.  ;  «r'r?n(l  or  ar'r^iul,  F.T,  n.  [Goth. 
airus  ;  A.  S.  a-rend ;  Dan.  rrrcnde  ;  Icel.  erettde ; 
Sw.  arende ;  Norse  eirendi.']  That  which  is  in- 
trusted to  a  messenger ;  a  message ;  a  mandate  ; 
a  mission  ;  a  commission. 

Bear  his  swift  errands  over  moist  and  iiy. 
O'er  sea  and  land. 

Syn.  —  See  Message. 

£R'R.\ND-B6i?,  n.  A  boy  employed  to  deliver 
messages.  Ttceddell. 

fiR'RANT,  a.  [L.  erro,  errans,  to  wander;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  errmife  ;  Fr.  errant."] 

1.  Wandering ;  roving ;  rambling ;  as,  "Knights 
errant." 

It  woa  thought  that  there  are  just  seven  planets  or  errant 
stars.  firotme. 

2.  Abandoned;  vile  ;  worthless  ;  arrant.  "  An 
errant  fool."  B.  Jon,ion. 

3.  {Law.)  Itinerant;  —  applied  to  judges 
who  go  the  circuit,  and  to  bailiffs.  "  Justices 
errant."  Butler's  Eng.  Gram.,  1633. 


MOton. 
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ftR'RA.NT-KNlr.HT,n.  A  knight  who  travelled  in 

search  of  adventures;  a  knight-errunt.6'(m^m:<r. 

£r'RANT-RV,  w.  1.  An  errant  or  wandering  state. 

After  a  short  spact  of  trranlry  upon  the  aau,  h»  >ol  ■■* 
back  to  Dunkirk.  Mduam. 

2.  The  ciiiployment  of  a  knight-errant ;  knight- 
errantry.  —  .See  K.NIOHT-ERKANTKY.     JohtUOn. 

PR-RA'TA,  n.  p/.;  sii,^.  (jr-bA'tvm.  [L.]  The 
errors  or  mistakes  in  printing,  usually  given, 
with  corrections,  in  a  Imt  at  the  b4>ginnuig  or 
the  end  of  the  book  in  which  they  occur. 

pK-RAT'lC,  a.  [L.  erraticut;  erro,  to  wander; 
It.  <>f  Sn.  erratico  ;  Fr.  errati^e.] 

1.  Wandering ;  roving ;  not  sUtionary.  "  Each 
erratic  world."  Blaekmore. 

2.  Deviating  from  the  right  or  usual  way  ; 
irregular  ;  abnormal.    "  Erratic  fever."  liarrey. 

Erratic  btoeJm,  (Grol.)  niaaiiea  of  nx-k  widely  aeat- 
tered  on  tho  surlarccif  the  eanJi.and  KiipiicMed  totiav* 
been  drifted  by  iccberfCH  from  tlieir  origiual  bed. 

t  ?R-RAt'|C,  n.  One  who  errs  or  wanders  from 
rectitude  ;  a  rogue.  Cockerum. 

?R-RAt'|-CAL,  a.   Same  as  Erbatic.    Bp.  Hatt. 

5R-rAt'|-CAL-LV,  ad.    In  an  erratic  manner. 

eR-RAT'|-CAL-N£S8,  n.    Sute  of  being  erratic. 

t  t;R-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  erratio ;  erro,  to  wander.] 
A  wandering  to  and  fro.  Cockeram. 

eR-RA'TVM,  n. ;  pi.  ^r-ra'ta.  [L.]  An  error 
in  writing  or  printing;  —  chiefly  used  in  the 
plural.  —  See  Errata. 

£R'RnLNE  (er'rin),  n.  TGr. /^^ivoy ;  I,,  in,  and 
Ihv,  or  pii,  the  nose;  It.  errino;  Fr.  errhin.] 
{Med.)  A  substance  that  excites  sneezing;  a 
medicinal  snuff;  a  sternutatory.         Lhwgluan. 

ER'RIilNE,  a.  That  is  snuffed  up  by  the  nose; 
promoting  a  discharge  from  the  nose.    Loudon. 

6RR'ING,p.  a.  Wandering  from  the  right  way  ; 
misled  by  error ;  liable  to  err ;  fallible ;  sinful. 
"  The  erring  soul."  Milton. 

5R-R6'N(;-oC8,  a.  [L.erroneus,  wandering;  erro, 
to  wander ;  It.  &  op-  erroneo  ;  Fr.  erronej] 

1.  t  Wandering  ;  straying ;  roving ;  erratic. 
"  They  roam  erroneous."  Phillips. 

2.  t  Deviating  from  the  ordinary  way  ;  irreg- 
ular.    "  Erroneous  circulation."        Arbuthnot. 

3.  Misled  by  error ;  mistaking ;  blundering. 
"£rron«MM  conscience."  Soutn. 

4.  False  ;  incorrect ;  wrong ;  not  true ;  un- 
true.     "  Erroneous  opinion."  Hooker. 

pR-RO'Ng-ofJS-LY,  ad.  In  an  erroneous  manner. 

eR-RO'N(;-OVS-N£ss,  n.  The  sUte  of  being  er- 
roneous. Boyle. 

£r'RQR,  n.  [L.  error;  erro,  to  wander;  It.  er- 
rore ;  Sp.  error ;  Fr.  erretir.] 

1.  t  A  wandering  or  roving  excursion  ;  a  voy- 
age or  a  journey.  "  His  error  by  sea."  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Involuntary  deviation  from  truth ;  mis- 
apprehension ;  mistake ;  fallacy ;  blunder. 

Error  is  a  mistake  of  our  judgment.  Locie. 

3.  A  fault ;  an  offence  ;  crime ;  sin. 

Blood  he  offered  for  himself^  and  Ibr  the  ermrt  of  the 
people.  Jieb.  Ix.T. 

4.  {Laic.)  A  mistake  in  the  foundation,  pro- 
ceedings, judgment,  or  execution  of  a  suit  in  a 
court  of  record,  in  matter  of  law  or  of  fact. Burri/l. 

A  writ  of  error  is  one  wlilrli  authorizes  the  jiid|tea 
of  a  8U|)orior  court  tu  pxaiiiiiie  a  rerord  on  whirh 
judfmieiit  has  been  given  in  an  iiiffrior  court,  on  an 
allegation  of  error  in  pleading  a  pruceiw,  &.C.,  and  lo 
affirm  or  reverse  the  aaiiie.  Bmrritt, 

Syn. —  Error  reopeclK  the  act;  fault,  the  a^nL 
Error  may  lie  in  the  judcment  or  in  tlie  conduct ; 
fault,  in  the  will  or  intention.  A  blunder  ariste*  fn>m 
(trosi*  carcleiwneso.  All  are  liable  lu  trror  or  mistake, 
and  none  are  free  from  faull-n.  An  error  of  judgment 
or  of  the  pr<tis  ;  a  eront  miitake  ;  a  gram  Uunder;  a 
common  fault ;  a  great  offence. 

£R'RnR,  r.  a.  {Late.)  To  rescind,  as  a  wrong 
judgment.  Clarke. 

£r'RQR-Ist,  n.    One  who  is  in  error.     Ed.  Rev. 

£rs,  n.     A  plant ;  bitter  vetch.  Johnson. 

fcRSE,  n.  [Evidentiv  another  form  of  the  word 
Irish.  Brande.]  The  language  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Gael  or  Celt»,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland ;  the  Gaelic  language. 
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ERSE 

The  Irish  and  Erse  so  nearly  resemble  each  other  that, 
after  a  short  familiarity  with  the  pronunciation,  the  Irish  and 
Scots  IliKhlanders  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  each 
other.  JSraiule. 

ERSE,  a.  Belonging  to  the  ancient  Scotch.  Perry. 
ERSH,  n.    The  stubble  after  corn  is  cut.    [Local.] 
KRST,  ad.     [A.  S.  cerst,  superlative  oi  or,  before. 
—  Ger.  erst.  —  See  Ere.] 

1.  First ;  at  first ;  in  the  beginning. 

Abandon  this  forestalled  place  at  erst.  Spenser. 

2.  At  a  former  time  ;  once  ;  formerly  ;  till  now. 

As  signal  now  in  low,  dejected  state, 
As  erst  in  highest.  JUUton. 

j^=-  Obsolete  or  poetical. 
(-ErsT'WHILE,  ad.    In  former  times;  before  a 
certain  time ;  aforetime.  Glanville. 

fiR-U-BES'CpNCE,    )  n.    \h.  erubescentia  ;  rtibeo, 

ER-U-BES'CPN-CY,  >  to  be  red;  It.  eruhescenza ; 

Sp.  erubescmcia;  Fr.  erubescence.']     The  act  of 

growing  red ;  redness  ;  a  blush.  Bailey. 

6r-IT-BES'C5NT,  a.     [L.  erubesco,  eruhescens,  to 
grow  red  ;  It.  eriibesceiite ;  Fr.  Pubescent.']  Red- 
dish ;  inclining  to  redness.  Johnson. 
K-RU'Cji,n.    [L.]     1.  {Ent.)   A  worm ;    a  cater- 
'  pillar  :  —  the  larva  state  of  insects.         Loudon. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  rocket.  Loudon. 

3.  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  univalve  raollusks, 
allied  to  Clamilia.  Swainson. 

t  5-RUCT',  V.  a.  [L.  erucic]  To  eructate.  Bailey. 

^-rOo'TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  eructo,  eructatus  ;  It. 
eruttare ;  Sp.  eructar ;  Fr.  vructer.']  To  belch  ; 
to  throw  from  the  stomach,  as  wind,  [u.]  Howell. 

ER-yC-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  eructatio  \  It.  erutta- 
zione  ;   Sp.  eructacion  ;  Fr.  eructation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  belching  ;  ructation.  Sicift. 

2.  That  which  is  vented  from  the  stomach,  as 
wind ;  a  belch.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  A  sudden  burst  of  wind  or  other  matter 
from  the  earth. 

Thermae  are  hot  springs,  or  fiery  eructations.    Woodward. 

II  £R'U-DITE,  or  ER'U-DITE  [gr'u-dit,  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R.  Wb. ;  er-u-dlt',  W. ;  er'u-dit,  P.],  a.  [L.  eru- 
ditus;  erudib,  to  instruct;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  erudito;  Fr. 
erudit.]  Having  erudition  ;  learned  ;  conversant 
with  books."  The  erudite  Germa.ns."  Chesterjield. 

y  ER'U-DITE-LY,  ad.  With  erudition  ;  learnedly. 

H  ER'U-DITE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  eru- 
dite or  learned.  Coleridge. 

£R-U-Di"TrON  (gr-u-dlsh'un),  n.  [L.  eruditio; 
It.'  erudizi'om ;  Sp.  erudicion ;  Fr.  erudition.'] 
Knowledge  obtained  from  books  or  by  study ; 
learning ;  literature  ;  lore  ;  scholarship. 

The  earl  was  of  good  erudition,  having  been  placed  at 
study  in  Cambridge  very  young.  Wotton. 

Syn.  — See  Knowledge,  Literature. 

£r'U-OATE,  a.  [L.  e,  priv.,  and  ruga,  a  wrinkle.] 
Having  the  wrinkles  rubbed  out ;  smooth.  Smart. 

5-RO'^1-NOUS,  a.  [L.  (sruginosus,  full  of  copper 
rust ;  It.  rugginoso ;  Fr.  tmgineux.] 

1.  Partaking  of  copper,  or  of  the  rust  of  cop- 
per.    "  Erugijious  earths."  Broione. 

2.  Green,  with  a  blue  tint ;  having  the  color 
of  verdigris.  Simmonds. 

5-RUN'D.\,  n.  A  name  given  in  the  East  to  the 
seed  of  the  castor-oil  plant.  Simmonds. 

+  5-RUPT',  V.  n.  [L.  erumpo,  eruptus.]  To  burst 
forth  suddenly  and  violently.  Seager. 

g-RUPT'pD,  p.  a.    Burst  forth  ;  burst ;  broken. 

5-RUP'TION  (e-rup'shun),  n.  [L.  eruptio  ;  erumpo, 
eruptus,  to  burst  forth  ;  e,  from,  and  rumpo,  to 
burst ;  It.  eruzione ;  Sp.  erupcion  ;  Fr.  eruption.] 

1.  Act  of  bursting  forth ;  emission  ;  explosion ; 
outburst ;  as,  "  The  eruptions  of  a  volcano." 

2.  A  sudden  hostile  excursion ;  a  sally. 

Thither,  if  but  to  try,  shall  be,  perhaps. 

Our  first  eruption.  Milton. 

3.  t  A  violent  exclamation. 

To  his  secretary  he  would  break  out  Into  bitter  and  pas- 
sionate eruptions.  Wotton. 

4.  {Med.)  A  breaking  out  of  pimples  or  pus- 
tules upon  the  skin  :  — pimples ;  pustules ;  vesi- 
cles ;  rash  ;  exanthemem.  Dunglison. 

5-RtJP'T|VE,  a. 
eruptif.] 
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1.  That  break.^  out ;  bursting  forth. 

When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south  eruptive  through  the  cloud. 


tiv 


[It.  entttivo ;  Sp.  eruptivo  ;  Fr. 


2.  {Med.)  Attended  with  eruptions.    "  Erup- 
:e  fevers."     "  Eruptive  disease."    Dunglison. 

3.  {Geol.)  Produced  by  eruption  ;  as,  "  Erup- 
tive rocks." 

ER'VUM,  n.  [Celt,  erw,  tilled  land,  —  to  which 
this  plant  is  a  pest.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  legumi- 
nous plants,  one  species  of  which,  lentil  {Ervum 
lens),  is  a  legume  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and 
is  much  prized  in  Eastern  countries.      Loudon. 

ER-Y-MAN'THl-AN,a.  {Geog.)  Belonging  to  Ery- 
manthus,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Arcadia.  Ash. 

E-RYJ<r'(^J-t/M,  or  E-RYJV'OO,  n.  [Gr.  ^/pfcyyiov.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  herbaceous  plants, 
somewhat  like  thistles  in  general  appearance, 
one  species  of  which,  Eryngium  maritimum,  or 
sea-holly,  has  long  been  esteemed  as  an  aphro- 
disiac;—  also  written  erjw^'o.  P.  Cyc. 

E'RY-OJiT,  n.  {Geol.)  A  fossil  macrourous  crus- 
tacean animal.  P.  Cyc. 

E-RYS'I-MtJM,  n.  [Gr.  tp^tu,  to  draw.]  {Bot.)  A 
'  genus  of  cruciferous  herbaceous  plants  ;  hedge- 
mustard.  Loudon. 

ER-Y-SIP'?-LAS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  i^vaiiriXai ;  ipLoi, 
ipiau),  to  draw  in,  and  TtiD.a,  near.  —  "  So  called 
because  it  generally  extends  to  the  neighbor- 
ing parts."  Dunglison. — ipvUpd;,  red,  and  -nO.oi, 
skin.  Liddell  <Sf  Scott.']  {Med.)  A  disease,  vul- 
garly called  St.  Anthony's  Jire,  because  he 
was  supposed  to  heal  it  miraculously.  It  con- 
sists of  a  diffused  inflammation  of  the  skin,  at- 
tended with  swelling  and  pain  in  the  part  par- 
ticularly affected,  and  usually  with  fever  and 
delirium  when  seated  upon  the  head.  Dunglison. 

ER-Y-SJ-PEL'A-TOUS,  a.  Relating  to  erysipelas; 
partaking  of  erysipelas.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

ER-y-SiP'5-LOUS,  a.    Erysipelatous.        Clarke. 

ER-  Y-  THA-  Ci  'JV\^,  n.pl. 
{(irnith.)  A  sub-family 
of  dentirostral  birds  of 
the  order  Passer es  and 
family  Luscinidee ;  rob- 
ins. Gray. 

ER-Y-TITE'MA,  n.     [Gr. 
ipbOniia-]    {Med.)  A  su- 
perficial redness  of  the 
skin,     resembling     erysipelas;     inflammatory 
blush.  P.  Cyc. 

ER-Y-THp-MAT'lC,  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to  ery- 
thema ;  erythematous.  Dunglison. 

ER-Y-THEM'A-TOtJS,  a.  Relating  to  erythema  ; 
erythematic.  Dunglison. 

ER-  Y-  THR.X  'A,  n.  [Gr.  ipvdpHi,  red,  —  in  allu- 
sion to  the  flowers.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  pretty 
herbaceous  plants  ;  centaury.  Gray. 

^-RYTH'RIC,  a.  [Gr.  IpvdpSs,  red.]  {Chem.)  Not- 
ing an  acid  found  in  the  lichen  Rocella  tinctoria, 
and  called  also  erythrine.  Horsford. 

?-RYTH'R}NE,  n.  [Gr.  tpvQpdi,  red.]  {Chem.) 
One  of  a  series  of  substances  obtained  from  the 
lichen  Rocella  tinctoria.  Brande. 

E-RYTH' Rg-qiEJV,n.  [Gr.  epvep6(,Tei,  and yf vwiu, 
to  produce.]  A  neutral,  crystalline,  fatty  mat- 
ter found  in  diseased  bile.  P.  Cyc. 

5-RYTH-RO-LE'IC,  a.  [Gr.  fpv9p6<,  red,  and  iX.aiov, 
oil;  L.  oleum,  oil.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid, 
of  a  red  color  and  an  oily  appearance,  found 
in  archil.  Ogilvie. 

5-RYTH-RO-LE'INE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance 
contained  in  litmus.  Ogilvie. 

5-RYTH-RQ-LIT'MINE,  n.  [Gr.  epv0p6s,  and  Eng. 
littnus.]  {Chem.)  A  substance  of  a  red  color 
contained  in  litmus.  Ogilvie. 

ER-  Y-  TIIR  b  'Jfl-  &M,  n.     [Gr.  f pu0p<5t,  red.] 

i.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  bulbous  plants,  some 
species  of  which  have  red  flowers  and  leaves ; 
dog's-tooth  violet.  Loudon. 

2.  A  name  originally  given  to  the  metal  va- 
nadium, from  the  red  color  of  its  acid.  Bra?ide. 
fiR-Y-THRO-PHYL'LJNE,  or  ER-Y-THROPH'YL- 
lTNE,  n.  '  [Gr.  ipvOpdf,  red,  and  (pU.Xov,  a  leaf.] 
{Chem,.)  The  red  coloring  matter  formed  in  cer- 
tain leaves  in  autumn.  Brande. 


Erythaca  rubecula. 
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ER-Y-THRY'JVA,  n.      [Gr.  ipvOpiig,  red.]     {Bot.') 

.    A  "leguminous  genus  of  tropical  and  tuberous 

herbs;    the   coral-tree;  —  so    named    from   its 

bright  red  flowers.  P.  Cyc. 

E'RYX,  n.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  serpents,  having 
a  very  short  obtuse  tail,  and  narrow  ventral 
plates ;  —  written  also  erix.  Brande. 

ES-CA-LADE',  n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  The  assault  of  a 
fortress  by  scaling  the  walls.  Campbell. 

£S-CA-LADE',  V.  a.     To  scale,  as  a  wall.  Clarke. 

ESCALOP  (skSl'lop  or  es-kSl'up)  [skBl'lup,  .S.  W. 
Ja.;  es-kai'up,  P. ;  es-kSl'up  or  RkBl'iip, /f.],  ». 

1.  {Conch.)  A  bivalve  shell-fish  of  the  genus 
Pecten,  regularly  marked  with  ribs  which  ra- 
diate from  the  hinge  to  the  circumference  ;  a 
scallop.  Maunder. 

2.  An  indentation  similar  to  that  of  the  shell- 
fish called  escalop  ;  indenture  ;  scallop.  —  See 
Scallop.  Brande. 

The  figure  of  the  leaves  is  divided  into  jags  and  escalota. 

Jtny. 

5S-CAL'OPED,  p.  a.  {Her.)  Cov- 
ered, as  an  escutcheon,  with  a 
series  of  waving  lines,  like  that 
on  the  edge  of  an  escalop  shell, 
overlapping  as  shown  in  the  cut. 

5S-CAm'BJ-6,  n.  [L.  cambio,  to  ex- 
change.] {Law.)  A  license  in 
the  shape  of  a  writ,  formerly  granted  to  an  Eng 
lish  merchant  to  draw  a  bill  of  exchange  on 
another  in  foreign  parts.  BurriU. 


?S-CAP'A-BLE,   a. 

avoided. 


That    may   be    escaped   or 
N.  Brit.  Rev. 


L  {Man.)  Irregular  mo- 


ES-CA-PADE',  n.     [Fr.] 
tion  of  a  horse. 

He  with  a  graceful  pride 
Sprung  loose,  and  flew  into  an  escapade.         J)i-yden. 

2.  An  impropriety  of  speech  or  behavior  of 
which  an  individual  is  unconscious  ;  a  vagary ; 
prank;  frolic.  Brande. 

A  youthful  escapade.  Ec.  Rev. 

^S-CAPE',  V.  a.  [It.  scapparc;  Sp.  escapar ;  Fr. 
echapper.  —  From  L.  ex  [from],  and  capere,  to 
take  away.  Sullivan.]  [t.  escaped  ;  pp.  es- 
caping, ESCAPED.] 

1.  To  flee  from  ;  to  obtain  exemption  from ; 
to  avoid  ;  to  shun  ;  to  fly. 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not 
escajje  calumny.  Hhak, 

2.  To  pass  by  without  being  observed;  to 
elude. 

Many  things  may  escape  them,  in  many  they  may  be  de- 
ceived. Hooker. 
Syn.  —  See  Avoid. 

5S-CApe',  v.  n.  1.  To  run  from  danger ;  to  has- 
ten away  ;  to  flee ;  to  fly. 

Escape  for  thy  life;  escape  to  the  mountain,  lest  thou  be 
consumed.  Gen.  xxi.  17. 

2.  To  get  clear  from  any  danger  without 
harm  ;  to  be  passed  without  injury ;  as,  "  They 
were  all  killed  ;  not  one  escaped.' 

5S-CAPE',  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  escapes; 
the  act  of  getting  out  of  danger  ;  flight. 

I  would  hasten  my  escape  from  the  windy  storm  and 
tempest.  ■''•■  Iv.  '• 

2.  The  state  of  being  freed  from  danger 
without  harm  ;  a  being  passed  without  injury  ; 
as,  "  That  was  a  luckv  escape." 

3.  t  Excursion  ;  sally ;  sortie.  Denham. 

4.  t  Subterfuge  ;  evasion ;  excuse. 
cape  by  way  of  ignorance." 

5.  t  Irregular    action;  fitful  play, 
sand  'scapes  of  wit." 

6.  t  Oversight ;  mistake  ;  blunder. 

In  transcribing  there  would  be  less  care  taken,  and  so  the 
escapes  less  subject  to  observation.  Hrereicood. 

7.  (Law.)  "Violent  or  privy  evasion  out  of 
some  lawful  restraint: — the  deliverance  of  a 
person  out  of  prison  before  he  is  entitled  to  be 
set  free.  Cowell.     Bouvier. 

8.  {Arch.)  The  scape  or  spring  of  a  column  ; 
apophyge.  Britton. 

jps-CAPE'MgNT,  n.     [Fr.  ^chappement.] 

1.  Escape  ;  flight.  Porry. 

2.  That  part  of  the  mechanism  of  a  watch  or 
clock  which  receives  the  force  of  the  spring  or 
the  weight  to  give  motion  to  the  pendulum  or 
the  balance.  Francis. 


"  All  es- 

Raleigh. 

"  Thou- 

S/iak. 
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ESPE  RANGE 


JS-CAP'pR,  n.    One  who  escapes.  Todd. 

(PS-CAPE'-WAR'RANT  (-w6r'r?nt),  n.  {Eng. 
Lfiio.)  A  process  addressed  to  all  sheriffs,  dtc, 
to  retake  an  escaped  prisoner.  Burrill. 

PS-CAP'|NG,  n.    Avoidance  of  danger.  Ezra  ix.  14. 

|;S-CAR'bON-CLE,  n.     The  heraldic  name  for  the 

precious  stone  called  carbuncle.  Craig. 

ESCJtRO^TOIRE  (^s-kllr-RS-twor'),  n.     [Fr.,  from 

eacargot,  a  snail.]  A  nursery  of  snails.  Addison. 

pS-CARP',  V.  a.  [Fr.  escarper.]  (Mil.)  To  form 
into  a  slope,  like  an  escarp.  "  The  glacis  was 
escarped  upon  the  live  rock."  Carleton. 

pS-CARP',  n.  [It.  Scarpa,  a  slope ;  Sp.  escarpa  ;  Fr. 
escarpe.]  (Fort.)  The  sloping  side  of  a  ditch 
surrounding,  or  in  front  of,  a  work,  and  forming 
the  exterior  of  a  rampart ;  a  scarp.        P.  Cyc. 

gS-CARP'MgNT,  n.  [Fr.  escarpeme?U.']  (Geol.) 
The  abrupt  face  of  a  ridge  of  nigh  land.    Lgell. 

gS-CAR'T^L,  r.  a.  (Her.)  To  cut  or  notch  in  a 
square  form,  as  a  cross.  Ogilvie. 

6SCI1-A-L6T'  (?9h-9-15t'  or  8h?-18t')  [sh^-ISt'  S. 
W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.;  68h-?i-l8t',  *'m.],n.  ]Yt. 
echahtte.]  (Bot.)  A  plant ;  a  kind  of  onion ; 
Allium ascalonicum.  —See  Shallot.  Mortimer. 

feS'CHAR  (Ss'kjr),  n.  [Or.  h^Apa;  L.  eschara; 
Fr.  escarre.]  (Med.)  A  crust  or  scab  made  on 
the  flesh,  as  in  the  disorganization  or  mortifica- 
tion of  a  part,  by  a  burn  or  some  caustic  appli- 
cation ;  a  dry  slough.  Dunglison. 

i^S'CHA-RA,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  Bryozoa, 
which  form  a  foliate  skeleton.    Milne  Edwards. 

fcS-t;HA-RUT'lC,  a.  [Gr.  hxapf^Tticdi ;  L.  escha- 
roticiis.]  Tending  to  sear  or  burn  the  skin  ; 
producing  a  scar  ;  caustic.  Wm.  Smith. 

feS-CHA-ROT'JC  (88-k5i-r5t'ik),  n.  [Gr.  ia^^npioTt- 
k6(  ;  L.  escharoticus.]  (Med.)  A  substance  which 
forms  an  eschar  or  slouch,  when  applied  to  the 
skin  ;  a  caustic  application.  Floyer. 

£S-<;HA-TOL'0-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  ca^arof,  the  farthest, 
uttermost,  hist,  and  /oyoj,  a  discourse  ]  The 
doctrine  of  the  last  things.  Pfof.  G.  Bush. 

pS-CHEAT',  n.  [Low  L.  esch<eta;  Old  Fr.  es- 
chete,  eschet,  from  escheoir,  to  fall.]  {Lata.) 
That  which  falls  or  lapses  to  the  original  pro- 
prietor, or  to  the  state,  as  lands  or  other  prop- 
erty, by  the  failure  of  heirs  or  by  forfeiture  :  — 
a  writ  to  recover  escheats.  Coweli. 

IPS-CIIEAT',  V.  n.  [e.  ESCHEATED  ;  pp.  escheat- 
i.NO,  ESCHEATED.]  (Law.)  To  be  forfeited  by  fail- 
ure of  heirs.  "  All  they  die  possessed  of  escheats 
to  the  king."  Swinburne's  irav.  through  Spain. 

es-CHEAT',  V.  a.    {Law.)  To  forfeit.    Bp.  Hall. 

gS-CHEAT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  escheat;  liable 
to  escheat.  Cotgrave. 

<S-CHEAT'ApE,  n.  The  right  of  succession  to 
an  escheat.  Sherwood. 

(j;S-CHEAT'OR,  n.  (Law.)  An  ancient  officer  ap- 
pointed to  look  after  the  escheats  that  fell  due 
to  the  king.  Burrill. 

fis'CH^-VlN,  n.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the 
elder  or  warden,  the  principal  of  the  ancient 
guilds.  Simmonds. 

[gS-CHEW'  (?9-ch(l'),  V.  a.  [Texit.  eschouwen  ; 
A.  S.  scunian  ;  Ger.  scheuen,  to  shun.  —  Norm. 
Fr.  eschever,  eschivir,  and  eschew,  to  avoid.l     ft. 

ESCHEAVED;  pp.  ESCHEWING,  ESCHEWED.]     TO 

flee  from ;  to  avoid  ;  to  shun.  Spenser.  Sotithey. 
Ed.  Rev.  Qu.  Rev.  "  Let  him  eschew  evil  and 
do  good."     1  Pet.  iii.  11. 

Of  virtue  and  vice,  men  are  universally  to  practise  the  one 
and  nchrw  the  otlicr.  Altri-biirfi. 

Kf  A  word  some  what  antiquated,  but  not  obsolete. 
Syn.  — See  Avoid, 

I  ?S-CHEW'5R,  «•    One  who  eschews.  Coleridge. 

D5S-CHEW'Me'NT(9s-ch(l'in?nt),  n.  The  net  of 
eschewing,  or  avoiding,     [r.]  Ch.  Oh. 

589H-SCH6LT'ZI-A,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  beau- 
tiful yellow-flowered  papaveraceous  plants,  in- 
habiting California  and  the  north-western  coast 
of  North  America  ;  —  so  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Eschscholtz,  a  botanist.  Loudon. 

Cs'CHY-NlTE,  n,     [Gr.  «;ff;t6»i7,  Bhame.]     {Min.) 


\  A  crystallized  mineral ;  —  so  named  by  Bcrzelius 
in  allusion  to  the  inability  of  chemical  science, 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  to  separate  the  two 
unlike  substances  which  it  contained,  titanic 
acid  and  zirconia.  Datiu. 

5S-c6cH'EQN,  n.    See  Escutcheon.      Warton. 

fiS'CORT,  n.    [It.  scoria ;  Sp.  escolta ;  Fr.  eicorteJ] 

1.  A  convoy  ;  a  guard  from  place  to  place  ;  a 
company  of  armed  men  attending  on  a  person 
as  a  guard  or  a  distinction. 

While  the  troop*  of  my  acort  marched  at  the  ordinary 
rate.  ISurke. 

2.  Protection  ;  safe  conduct ;  safeguard  ;  as, 
"  To  travel  under  the  eaco/-^  of  a  friend."  Ogilvie. 

gS-CORT',  V.  a.      [t.    ESCORTED  ;   pp.  ESCORTING, 

ESCORTED.]     To  attend ;  to  accompany  ;  to  wait 
on ;  to  convoy. 

They  were  acorted  to  the  city  of  Canterbury.        Warton. 

Syn.  — See  Accompany. 

t  ps-COT',  n.  [Old  Fr.  escot ;  Fr.  ecot.]  A  tax  ;  a 
reckoning ;  —  now  shortened  into  scot,  and  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  phrase  scot  and  lot.  —  See 
Scot.  Johnson. 

t  5S-C6T',  V.  a.  To  pay  a  reckoning  for ;  to  sup- 
port ;  to  maintain. 

Who  maintains  them?    How  are  they  e«ro(ed?       Shak. 

ES-C6u-ADE',n.  [Fr.]  A  small  party  of  armed 
men  ;  a  squad.  Ogilvie. 

fKS-CdUT',n.  [Old  Yr.  escoute.]  Persons  sent 
for  intelligence.     Now  scout.  Hayward. 

t  ?S-CRlPT',  n.  [Old  Fr.  escript.]  A  writing ;  a 
schedule.  Cockeram. 

ESCRITOIRE  (68-kr?-twor')  [88-kru-t5r',  S.  W.  J. 
E. ;  skru-lSr',  F. ;  8s-kru-twbr',  Ja.  K. ;  Ss-kr?- 
twar',  i»m.],  n.  [Old  Fr.,  from  escrire,  to  write,] 
A  box,  desk,  or  bureau,  which  forms  a  desk  for 
writing ;  scrutoire.  Johnson. 

ES-CRI-TO'RJ-AL,  a.  Relating  to  an  escritoire 
or  scrutoire.  Cowper. 

5S-CROL',  n.  {Her.)  A  scroll;  the  representa- 
tion of  a  slip  of  paper,  parchment,  &c.,  on  which 
the  motto  of  an  escutcheon  is  inscribed.  Ogilvie. 

pS-CRoW,  n.  [Old  Fr.  escrowe.']  {Law.)  A 
conditional  instrument  or  deed,  delivered  to  a 
third  person  to  hold  or  keep,  until  the  condition 
is  performed.  Blnckstone. 

£s'Cli-A<?E,  n.  [Old  Fr.  escti,  a  shield.]  {Feu- 
dal Law.)  Tenure  by  knight  service  :  —  a  pe- 
cuniary satisfaction  paid  in  lieu  of  military  ser- 
vice by  tenants  in  chivalry ;  scutage.      Burrill. 

£s-Cy-LA'Pl-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Esculapius,  the 
ancient  Greek  physician  ;  medical. 


For  what  calls  thy  disease,  Lorenzo?    Not 
For  Eaculapian,  but  for  moral  aid. 


Tou»g. 


£S'CU-LENT,  a.  [L.  esculentus  ;  esca,  food  ;  It. 
esculenta ;  Fr.  esculent.]  Good  for  food ;  eatable ; 
edible.     "  Esc uletit  herha."  Bacon. 

fis'Cl'-LfiNT,  n.  Something  that  is  eatable  or  fit 
for  food ;  an  edible  substance.  "  Where  the 
fruit  is  the  esculent,"  Bacon. 

5S-CU'LJC,  a.  {Chetn.)  Noting  an  acid  procured 
from  horse-chestnuts.  P.  Cyc. 

fis'cy-LlNE,  n.  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid  obtained 
from  the  jEsatlus  hippocastanum,  or  horse- 
chestnut,  the  ash,  &c.  Hoblyn. 

|;S-CU'Rl-AL,  n.  {Geog.)  A  royal  palace  of 
Spain,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Madrid, 
commenced  by  Philip  II.  in  1563,  and  designed 
in  honor  of  St.  Lawrence,  after  the  form  of  a 
gridiron,  the  instrument  of  that  saint's  mar- 
tyrdom. Brande. 
43"  The  term  is  congidered  by  some  to  he  Arabic, 
meaning  a  place  full  of  rucks  ;  hut  liy  orheni.  It  \»  de- 
rived from  scoria  frrri,  iron  drosB,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  there  having  tieen  anciently  great  iron  works 
near  this  place.     P.  Cyc. 

5S-c0tCH'EQN  {?g-kach'un),  n.  [L.  saitum,  a 
shield ;  It.  scudo  ;  Sp,  escudo  ;  Fr.  eciisson.] 

1.  (Her.)  A  shield  of  a  family  on  which  coats 
of  arms  are  emblazoned  ;  the  ensigns  armorial. 

2.  (.Vaw/.)  That  part  of  a  vessel's  stem  on 
which  her  name  is  written.  Dana. 

3.  A  metal  plate,  used  on  doors  for  kev-holes, 
&o.  f'airhoU. 


Jin  ueutehean  of  preUmet,  lh«  nnali  shield  In  iha 
rentro  of  liiit  uwn,  on  which  a  man  carri«a  lb*  coal 
of  bia  wife,  if  ihe  ia  an  beireaa  and  be  baa  iasue  by 
her.  p.  Cft. 

eH-cOTCII'EQNED(-und),a.  Having  an  escutch- 
eon or  armorial  ensigns.  Young. 

e8-5M-PLA8'T|C,  a.  [Or.  /{,  to,  «r,  one,  and 
irXnariKif,  formed ;  tkaaou,  to  form.]  Formed 
or  shaped  into  one.  Coleridge. 

£s-e.N-B£CK'INE,  n.  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid  ob- 
tained from  the  plant  Esenbekia  febrifuga. 

Craig. 

tfS-LOlN',  r,  o.  [Old  Fr.  «to^4fr.]  To  ban- 
ish ;  to  eloin.  Donne. 

6S-MARK'iTE,  n.     {Min.)  A  species  of  datholite, 
or  borosilicute  of  lime,  discovered  by  Ksmark 
I      at  Arendal.  Brande. 

tS'Nf-CY,  n.  [Old  Ft,  aisnease,  primogeniture.] 
{Old  ling.  Law.)  A  privilege  granted  to  the 
eldest  among  coparceners  to  have  the  first  choice 
after  the  inheritance  was  dinded.  Burrill. 

E-S6q'l-D,m,n.  [See  Esox.]  {Ich.)  A  family 
of  soft-spined  fishes,  having  tne  ventral  fins 
placed  under  the  abdomen.  Brande. 

C;-80ph'A-gCs,  n.    {Anat.)  See  (Esophagus. 

e-sOPH-A-GOT'Q-MV,  n.    See  (Esophaootomt. 

9  S6'PI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  ,£8op,  or  to  fable* 
like  those  of  ,£sop.  Warton. 

£s-Q-t£r'|C,  ;  a.  [Gr.  huTipiK6i,  interior, 
£s-Q-T6r'|-CAL,  >  intimate;  Fr.Mo^frWytM-.]  Se- 
cret; mysterious;  acroamatic  ;  acroatic;— a 
a  term  applied  to  instruction,  which,  among  the 
Greeks,  tne  teacher  gave  secretly,  as  distin- 
guished from  his  exoteric,  or  public  doctrine, 
and  first  used  in  reference  to  the  private  teach- 
ings of  Pythagoras.  ll'arburton. 

£s-Q-T6r'j-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  esoteric  or  pri- 
vate manner.         "  Warburton. 

£s-Q-t£r'1-cI§.M,  n.  Esoteric  doctrine,  princi- 
ples, or  philosophy.  Ch.  Ob. 

£s-0-TER'|CS,  n.  pi.  Doctrines  mysterious  or 
hidden  ;  acroatics.  Sir  J.  Mac/dntoah. 

£s'Q-t£R-Y,  n.     Mystery  ;  secrecy. 

Reserving  e»oterit*  for  adepts,  and  dealing  oot  ezotcriet 
on  ly  to  the  T  uigar.  Starch. 

E'SOX,  n.  [Gr.  iVof;  1..  esox.}  {Ich.)  A  genus 
of  voracious  fishes;  the  pike  or  pickereLS^orw. 

£8'PA-d6n,  n.  [Sp.]  A  sort  of  two-handed 
sword,  of  great  length  and  breadth,  and  with 
two  edges.  Crabb. 

5S-P.4l'I(:r  (?g-iAry?r\  n.  [L.  palus,  a  pole; 
It.  spaliiera  ;  Sp.  espalera  ;  Fr.  espalier.']  { Ilort.) 

1.  A  row  of  fruit-trees  or  ornamental  shrubs 
trained  against  a  lattice,  and  forming  a  hedge 
so  as  to  enclose  a  part  of  a  garden,  ana  to  serve 
as  a  shelter  to  tender  plants.         Londott  Ency. 

2.  The  frame  or  lattice  on  which  trees  or 
shrubs  are  trained.  "  The  espalier  is  construct- 
ed of  wood  or  iron."  Brande. 

fS-PAL'ipR  (fg-|*ry?r),  r.  o.  {Hort.)  To  plant 
and  train  as  trees  on  espaliers.  Boag. 

^S-PAR'C^T,  n.    A  kind  of  sainfoin.     Mortimer. 

ES-P.MR'Td,n.  [Sp.]  (Bo^)  A  species  of  rush 
found  in  the  south  of  Spain,  used  for  making 
cordage,  &c.  McCuUoch. 

ESPAVLIERK  (?g-p«-l?-4r'),  n.  [Old  Fr.  ;  Fr. 
epattle,  the  shoulder.]  A  covering  for  the  shoul- 
aer,  made  of  overlapping  plates  of  metal ;  — 
worn  by  soldiers  in  the  15th  century.    FairhoU. 

?S-Pfi"CIAL(9«-p«»h'»l),  a.  [L.  tvecialis.]  Par- 
ticular; principal;  chief;  special.  "Abraham, 
the  especial  friend  of  God."  Barrow. 

Syn.  — See  Special. 

58-P£"CIAL-I.Y  (9s-p«gh>l-l?),«</.  In  an  especial 
manner ;  principally  ;  chiefly  ;  specially. 
Syn.—  See  Special. 

58-Pfi"CI.\L-.\ftS8  (99-Hl«h'»l-n««),  n.  The  state 
of  beinst  especial.  "  Your  precious  diamond  in 
eapecialness."  Loe,  1614. 

t  r.S-PF.-RJiJi'CE '  [<«-p?-itns',  W.  Ja.  ;  «»-p^ 
iXna',  S.  K.;  <s-ptr-4(nKa',  Sm."],  n.  [Fr.]  Hope. 

An  flperamct  to  ofaatinatBly  atrong.  Skat 


mJbN    SIR;    m6vE,  NdR,  SON  ;    bClL,  B(JR,  rClE.— (;;•,  <f,  ^,  g,  soft;   E,  G,  j,  I,  hard;   ^  as  x ;    T^.  at  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


ESPIAL 

^S-pT  AL,  n.    [Old  Fr.  espier.  —  See  Espy.] 

1.  'fA  spy;  a  scout.  "Espials  have  in- 
formed me.  '  _  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  espying ;  observation  ;  discov- 
ery.    "  A  .  .  .  place  of  espial."       Sir  T.  Elyot. 

PS-PI'5R,  n.  One  who  watches  like  a  spy.  Hannar. 

ES'PJ-NEL,  M.  [Fr.  espinelle.]  A  kind  of  ruby. 
—  See  Spinel.  Cotgrave. 

ES'Pl-O-NA^E  (es'pe-o-naj  or  «s'pe-o-nazh)  [es'pe- 
o-naj*,  Ja.  R.  ;  es'pe-o-iiazh,  S/n.  ;  es-pe'o-nazh, 
k. ;  es-pi'o-naj,  Davi'es],  n.  [Fr.  espionnage  ; 
espion,  a  spy.]  The  occupation  or  practice  of 
a  spy ;  —  applied  particularly  to  the  system 
adopted  by  some  governments  of  employing 
spies  to  watch  the  words  and  conduct  of  sus- 
pected persons,  with  reference  especially  to  their 
bearing  on  political  matters. 

ES'PI-dTTE,n,  [Fr.]  A  species  of  rye.  Si  wmonci*. 

ES-PLA-NADE',  n.  [L.  planus,  a  plain  ;  It.  spi- 
anat'a ;  Sp.  esplanada  ;  Fr.  esplanade.'] 

1.  {Mil.)  A  level  ^ound  within  a  fortified 
place,  used  for  exercise,  a  walk,  &c. ;  properly 
the  space  between  the  fortifications  of  the  town 
and  those  of  the  citadel.     Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  A  grass-plot  in  a  garden.  Simmonds. 

3.  Any  open  level  public  walk  or  drive  near 
the  sea.  Simmonds. 

fS-PLEES',  n.  pi.  [L.  expleo,  to  fill  up.]  (Law.) 
The  full  produce  or  product  of  land ;  the  profit 
made  of  a  thing.  Crabb. 

t  ps-POlL',  n.    Spoil.  Earl  of  Worcester. 

ps-POiy'§AL,  n.  The  act  of  espousing  :  —  adop- 
tion ;  protection.  "  The  open  espousal  of  his 
cause.  Ld.  Orford. 

5S-POl)'SAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  act  of  espous- 
ing or  betrothing.     "  Espousal  sheets."  Bacon. 

5S-P0U'§AL§,  n.pl.  [L.  sponsalia  ;  It.  sposalizia ; 
Fr.  epotisailles.']  A  contract  to  marry,  or  a  mu- 
tual promise  of  marriage  ;  betrothment.  "  A 
contract  or  espousals  of  the  parties."  Bp.  Hall. 

5S-POU§E',  V.  a.  [L.  spondeo,  sponsus,  to  prom- 
ise;  It.  sposare;  Sp.  desposar;  Old  Ft.  espou- 
ser ;  Fr.  epouser.]  [t.  espoused  ;  pp.  espous- 
ing, ESPOUSED.] 

1.  To  promise  marriage  with  ;  to  betroth. 

The  angel  was  sent  to  a  virgin  espouxd  to  a  man  whose 
name  was  Josepii.  Luke  i.  26,  27. 

2.  To  join  in  wedlock ;  to  marry  ;  to  wed. 

With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs 
Kspomed  Eve  decked  first  her  nuptial  bed.  Milton. 

3.  To  adopt ;  to  embrace  ;  to  take  to  one's 
self;  to  maintain;  to  defend;  to  support. 

The  city,  army,  court,  ei>poiise  my  cause.  Dryden. 

5S-p6u§E'M5NT,  n.     Act  of  espousing.      Craig. 

5S-POU§'5R,  n.  One  who  espouses  or  maintains. 
"  The  espousers  of  that  scheme."      Allen,  1761. 

5S-PR!n'GAL,  n.  [Fr.  espringalle.]  An  ancient 
warlike  engine,  used  for  casting  great  stones 
and  other  missiles. 

[Some]  in  the  espringal 

Fix  the  brass-winged  arrowa.  Southey. 

ESPRIT  DE  CORPS  (6s-prS'de-kor').  [Fr.]  The 
spirit  of  the  body  ;  the  corporation  spirit ;  — 
that  zeal  for  their  mutual  honor  which  pervades 
a  collective  body,  such  as  members  of  the  ar- 
my, the  bar,  &c.  Crabb. 

ps-Py',  V.  a.  [It.  spiare ;  Sp.  espiar ;  Old  Fr. 
espier ;  Fr.  epier.  —  See  Spy.]     \i.  espied  ;  pp. 

ESPYING,  espied.] 

1.  To  see  things  at  a  distance ;  to  perceive  ; 
to  discern  ;  to  descry. 

Lysimachus  our  Tyrian  ship  espies.  5Aa/.'. 

2.  To  discover  or  see  unexpectedly. 

As  one  of  them  opened  his  sack,  he  espied  his  money. 

6en.  xiii.  27. 

3.  To  inspect ;  to  examine  ;  to  survey  ;  to  spy. 

Moses  sent  me  to  espy  out  the  land,  and  1  brought  him 
Word  again.  Jos.  xiv.  7. 

gS-PV',  V.  n.  To  look  around  ,  to  watch  ;  to  spy. 
"  Stand  by  the  way  and  espy."        Jer.  xlvii.  19. 

t  PS-PY',  n.    A  scout ;  a  spy.  Huloet. 

ES  '  QUI-JUJlU  {S9'kemS),n.  ;  pi.  ESQUIMAUX  (Ss'- 
ke-moz).  One  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  were 
tlic  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Labrador.  Hearne. 
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pS-aUIRE' (es-kwir'),  n.  [L.  scutum,  a  shield; 
Gr.  OKiTos,  leather.  —  It.  scudiere  ;  Sp.  escudero ; 
Norm.  Fr.  equiere,  esquer;  Old  Fr.  escuyer, 
escuier ;  Fr.  ecuyer.] 

1.  Originally,  the  shield-bearer  of  a  knight. 

This  trusty  companion  was  styled  his  esquire.  Taller. 

2.  The  title  of  dignity  in  England  next  below 
a  knight.  Blount. 

3.  A  title  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  other 
magistrates,  andj  by  courtesy,  a  title  extended 
indefinitely  to  men  of  the  liberal  professions 
and  pursuits. 

The  appellation  of  esqidre  is  most  notoriously  abused;  it  is 
now  "populus  armigerorum,"  a  people  of  est/mres.       Taller. 

fug- The  title  of  enquire  is  coeval  with  the  Con- 
queror; but  in  its  present  application,  it  takes  its 
date  from  Henry  V.  —  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Norman  equiere,  from  whence  is  also  derived  equery. 
Pulleyn. 
ES-aUIRE',  V.  a.    To  attend  as  an  esquire. 

JS£g=  "  A  colloquial  expression  of  the  last  century, 
applied  when  a  gentleman  attended  a  lady  in  pub- 
lic."    Todd. 

ESQUISSE  (es-kSa'),  n.  [Fr.]  {Paint.)  A  slight 
sketch,  or  draught,  of  a  picture.        Simmonds. 

gS-SAY'  (es-sa'),  v.  a.  [It.  saggiare,  assaggiare  ; 
Sp.  msayar ;  Fr.  essayei:]  [i.  essayed  ;  pp. 
essaying,  essayed.] 

1.  To  attempt ;  to  try  ;  to  endeavor. 

While  I  this  unexpected  task  essay.  Slackmore. 

2.  To  make  experiment  of.  Johnson. 

3.  t  To  assay,  as  metals.  Locke. 

ES'SAY  (gs'sa),  n.     1.  An  attempt ;  an  endeavor. 

Fruitless  our  hopes,  though  pious  our  essays.         Smith. 

2.  A  trial ;  an  experiment ;  a  test. 

Repetitions  wear  us  into  a  liking  of  what  possibly,  in  the 
first  essay,  displeased  us.  Locke. 

3.  A  short  treatise  or  dissertation  ;  a  tract. 

To  write  just  treatises  requireth  time  in  the  writer  and 
leisure  in  the  reader,  which  is  the  cause  which  hath  made  me 
choose  to  write  certain  brief  notes,  set  down  rather  signifi 
cantly  than  curiously,  which  I  have  called  essays.  The  word 
is  late,  but  the  thing  is  ancient.  Bacon. 

Of  the  productions  in  the  English  language.  Bacon's  JSs- 
says  contam  the  most  matter  in  the  fewest  words.      (Ju.  Kev. 

The  essay  on  study  [Bacon's]  contains  more  thought,  and 
more  closely  packed,  than  perhaps  any  other  English  com- 
position. iV.  B.  Rev. 

4.  {Metallurgy.)  t  An  assay.  Johnson. 
Syn.  —  Essay,  tract,  tractate,  treatise,  dissertation, 

and  disquisition  are  all  used  to  denote  compositions  of 
greater  or  less  length.  Essay  is  commonly  applied  to 
a  short  piece  on  some  subject ;  as,  "  Lord  Bacon's 
Essays  "  ;  "  The  essays  in  the  Spectator  "  ;  though  it 
is  used  by  Locke  as  the  title  of  his  large  work,  "  Es- 
say on  the  Human  Understanding."  IVact  is  a  small 
pamphlet  ;  as,  "  A  religious  tract."  Tractate,  as 
"Milton's  Tractate  of  Education,"  is  another  name 
for  tract,  and  is  now  little  used.  A  treatise  is  more 
systematic  and  extended  than  an  essay.  A  dissertation 
and  disquisition  imply  discussion  and  argumentation. 
A  short  essay ;  a  small  tract ;  a  short  treatise ;  a 
learned  dissertation;  a  profound  disquisition. —  See 
Attempt. 

ES-SAY'ER,  n.  One  who  essays ;  an  essavist. 
"  All  the  essayers  upon  friendship."     Addison. 

ES'SAY-IST,  or  fS-SAY'IST  [gs'sj-Ist,  P.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  C;  es-sa'jst,  W.  Wb.],  n.  A  writer  of  es- 
says. "  Such  are  all  the  essayists,  even  their 
master,  Montaigne."  B.  Jonson. 

ES'SAY-WRIT'ER,  n.  A  writer  of  essays,  or 
short  compositions  ;  an  essayist.  Addison. 

ES'SENCE,  n.  [L.  essentia  ;  esse,  ens,  to  be;  It. 
essenza  ;  Sp.  esencia  ;  Fr.  essence.'] 

1.  The  nature,  substance,  or  being  of  any 
thing  ;  that  which  makes  any  thing  to  be  what 
it  is  ;  that  upon  which  the  qualities  of  any  thing 
depend ;  quintessence. 

AU  those  properties  or  qualities  without  which  a  thing 
could  not  exist,  or  without  which  it  would  he  entirely  altered, 
make  up  what  is  called  the  essence  of  a  thing.  Three  lines 
joining  are  the  essence  of  a  trianglei  if  one  is  removed,  what 
remains  is  no  longer  a  triangle.  Taylor. 

2.  Person  existing  ;  a  being. 

As  far  as  gods  and  heavenly  essences 

Can  perish.  Milton. 

3.  Constituent  substance. 
For  spirits,  when  they  please, 

Can  cither  sex  assume,  or  both,  so  soft 

And  uncompounded  is  their  etsence  pure.  Milton. 

4.  The  predominant  qualities  of  any  plant  or 
substance  separated  from  the  grosser  parts  ;  as, 
"  The  essence  of  peppermint." 

5.  Perfume  ;  odor  ;  scent. 

Nor  let  the  imprisoned  essences  exhale.  Pope. 


•  ESTABLISH 

ES'S^NCE,  V.  a.  \i.  essenced  ;  pp.  essencino, 
ESSENCED.]     To  perfume  ;  to  scent.     Addisori 

Painted  for  sight,  and  essenced  for  the  smell.         i'o/)a 

fiS'SJNCED  (es'senst),  p.  a.     Perfumed  ;  scented 

"  Essenced  fops."  Addison. 

5S-SENE§'  (es-senz'),  n.pl.  [Gr.  'Eaar,v6i ;  L.  Es~ 
seni.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  wno  separated  themselves  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  led  a  sort  of  monastic  life.  Buck. 

£s'spN-iljM,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  Essenes,  a 
sect  of  the  ancient  Jews.  De  Qruincey, 

5S-SEN'TIAL  (es-s6n'sh?l),  a.  1.  Relating  to  or 
containing  the  essence  ;  necessary  to  the  con- 
stitution or  existence  of  any  thing ;  vital. 

The  discipline  of  our  church,  although  it  he  not  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  religion,  should  not  be  rashly  altered.  Bacon. 

2.  Veiy  important ;  necessary ;  indispensa- 
ble ;  requisite  ;  as,  "  Integrity  and  industry  arc 
essential  to  success." 

3.  Pure  ;  highly  rectified  ;  volatile ;  as,  "  An 
essential  oil." 

An  essential  disease,  (^Jlfed.)  an  idiopathic  disease ; 
one  not  symptomatic.  Duiiu-Uson.  —  Essential  oils, 
oils  obtained  by  distillation  from  odoriferous  vegeta- 
ble >ubstance8.  —  Essential  organs,  (Bot.)  the  stc'imens 
and  pistils  of  a  plant.  Oray.  —  Essential  sats,  true 
salts  which  exist  ready  formed  in  vegetables. 

Syn.  — See  Necessary. 

fS-SEN'TlAL  (es-s«n'sh9l),  n.  [It.  essenziale  ;  Sp. 
esencial;  Fr.  esseiUiel.  —  See  Essence.] 

1.  Something  that  is  essential  or  necessary  ; 
the  chief  point ;  the  most  prominent  character- 
istics. 

In  essentials  and  fundamentals  they  agree.       Mounlagii. 

2.  Existence  ;  being ;  essence. 

His  utmost  ire,  to  the  height  enraged. 

Will  cither  quite  consume  us  or  reduce 

To  nothing  this  essential.  Milton. 

3.  First  or  constituent  principle  ;  nature. 

The  plague  of  sin  has  altered  his  nature,  and  eaten  into 
his  very  essentials.  ikmlh. 

4.  {Bot.)  The  prominent  characteristic  by 
which  a  particular  species,  or  a  particular  group 
of  plants,  is  separated  from  all  others,  llensloxo 

5S-SEN-T{-AL'l-TY  (es-s6n-she-ai'e-te),  n.  [It. 
essenzialith ;  S]).esencialidad.]  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  essential ;  nature.  Swift. 

5S-SEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.    In  an  essential  manner 

ES-SEN'TFAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  bein^  es. 
sential,  or  absolutely  necessary.        Ld.  Digby 

t?S-SEN'TI-ATE  (es-s6n'sh?-at),  v.  n.  To  be 
come  of  the  same  essence. 

What  comes  nearest  the  nature  of  that  it  feeds  convert* 
quicker  to  nourishment,  and  doth  sooner  essentiate.  B.  .Jonson. 

1 5S-SEN'TJ-ATE,  v.  a.  To  constitute  the  es 
sence  of.  Boyle 

ES'Sf-RA,  n.  {Med.)  A  sort  of  cutaneous  erup 
tion,  distinguished  by  broad,  smooth  spots  ;  the 
nettle-rash.  Dunglison. 

5S-S0IN',  n.  [Old  Fr.  essoine,  or  exoine ;  ex, 
priv.,  and  soign,  care.] 

1.  t Excuse;  exemption.  Spenser. 

2.  {Laic.)  An  excuse  which  a  person  offers 
for  not  being  in  court  according  to  the  sum> 
mons  of  a  writ. 

5;s-S0In',  a.  {Law.)  Allowed  for  the  appearance 
of  suitors ;  —  an  epithet  applied  to  the  first  three 
days  of  a  term.  Blackstone. 

Essoin-day,  formerly  the  day  on  which  a  writ  was 
returnable,  and  on  which  the  courts  sat  to  receive  es- 
soins. 

ES-S6Tn',  v.  a.  [Fr.  essoyner.]  To  excuse ;  to 
release.     "  I'll  not  essoin  thee."  Quarks. 

ES-SoIn'ER,  n.  {Law.)  An  attorney  who  offers 
an  excuse  for  the  absence  of  another.  Cotgrave. 

ES'SON-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  species  of  garnet ;  the 
cinnamon-stone  of  Ceylon.  Dana. 

ES'SO-rAnT,  n.  [Fr.]  {Her.)  Noting  a  biid 
standing  on  the  ground,  with  'the  wings  ex- 
panded, as  if  making  an  effort  to  fly.         Craig. 

ES-TAB'LJSH,  v.  a.  [L.  stabilio;  It.  stabilire; 
S-p.  estahlecer  ;  Fr.  ptablir.]  [i.  established; 
pp.  establishing,  established.] 

1.  To  make  steadfast ;  to  settle  firmly  ;  to 
fix  ;  to  found  ;  to  institute  ;  to  constitute  ;  to 
form  ;  as,  "  To  establish  schools,  institutions, 
laws,  or  customs." 
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I  would  ettablith  one  general  rule  to  be  obienred  In  all 
eouvvraution.  Uleele. 

1  will  eiluklith  mjr  coveomnt  with  him  Tor  sn  evcrlaitiiig 
covenant.  Dtut.  xxix.  13. 

2.  To  confirm  ;  to  approve  ;  to  make  good  ; 
to  verify ;  to  ratify  ;  to  sanction. 

Kvury  vow  nnd  every  oath,  her  liuaband  may  enlaljuh  it 
or  may  moke  it  void.  Amu.  xxx.  lli. 

Syn.  —  Sea  CONFIRM,  CONSTITUTE,  Fix, 
FouNU,  Institute,  Ratify. 

58-TAB'L|SHKD  (^ps-iab'ljsht),  p.  o.     Made  firm; 

ratified  ;  fixed ;  instituted  by  usage  or  bj;  law  ; 

as,   "An  established  principle   or  doctrine"; 

"  An  established  church." 
53-TAB'L|SH-pR,n.  One  who  establishes. //ooAc;-. 

5S-TAh'LISH-MKNT,  n.     [Fr.  etablissement.] 

1.  The  act  of  establishing,  or  settling  firmlv. 

2.  The  state  of  being  established;  settle- 
ment ;  fixed  state. 

All  happv  peace  and  goodly  government 

Is  settled  then  in  sure  rstajMuhment.  Spetuer. 

3.  Fundamental  principle  ;  settled  law  ;  foun- 
dation; basis;  ground. 

The  sacred  order  to  which  you  belong,  and  the  establuh- 
meiU  on  which  it  subsists.  Atterbury. 

4.  Confirmation  of  something  done ;  ratifica- 
tion ;  sanction.  Bacon. 

6.  Means  of  support ;  allowance  ;  income ; 
salary  7  stipend  ;  wages. 

Ills  excellency  might  gradually  lessen  your  establishment. 

Swift. 

6.  That  which  is  instituted  or  established  for 
private  or  public  uses  ;  as,  "  The  establishments 
which  a  gentleman  maintains  in  town  and  coun- 
try " ;  "  The  trading  establishments  of  a  gov- 
ernment." , 

7.  (Thcol.)  A  system  of  religion  recognized 
and  supported  by  the  state  ;  as,  "  T\ie  establish- 
ment, or  established  Church,  of  England." 

8.  {Mil.)  The  quota  of  officers  and  men  in 
an  army,  regiment,  &c. ;  as,  "  The  peace  estab- 
lishment." 

Entablinhment  of  the  port,  a  term  to  denote  the  inter- 
val between  the  time  of  high  water  at  any  given  port, 
and  tlio  tlino  of  tlio  muuri'D  transit  iininodiately  pre- 
ceding the  time  uf  high  water,  when  the  moon  Is  ia 
syzygy,  that  is,  at  new  and  full  moon.  Brande. 

tS-TA-CADE',  n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  A  dike  con- 
structed with  piles  m  the  sea,  a  river,  or  a  mo- 
rass, to  hinder  the  entrance  of  an  enemy.  Crabb. 

tS-TA-FETTE' {is-t^-hx'),  n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  A 
military'  courier ;  an  express.  Todd. 

gS-TATC',  n.  [L.  statiis  ;  sto,  to  stand;  It.  state ; 
bp.  estado ;  Old  Fr.  estta  ;  Fr.  etat. —  See  State.] 

1.  +  The  business  of  government ;  the  general 
interest ;  the  state. 

Icall  mattcr9of/')rfa'(Tnot  only  the  parts  of  sovereignty,  but 
whatever  concerueth  uiiy  great  portion  of  the  people.  Jmcoh. 

2.  Settled  condition  ;  state. 

Impotent  otnle.  of  human  life. 

Where  hope  and  fear  maintain  eternal  strife.       Prior. 

3.  Property  ;  possessions  ;  domain;  fortune  ; 
—  particularly  landed  property. 

Go,  miser,  go!  for  lucre  sell  thy  soul, 

Thot  men  may  say.  when  thou  art  dead  and  gone. 

See  what  a  vast  etiate  he  left  his  son  1  Dryilen. 

4.  {Law.)  The  title  or  interest  which  a  man 
has  in  his  lands  and  tenements.  Real  estate 
comprises  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
held  as  freehold  ;  personal  estate  comprises  ev- 
ery other  species  of  property,  as  also  interests 
for  a  term  of  years  in  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments.  Burrill. 

5.  pi.  Classes  or  divisions  of  the  people  of  a 
country,  or  their  representatives,  who  take  a 
part  in  government. 

The  three  CKlalef  odhe  realm  arc  the  three  orders  (ctats) 
into  which  all  natural-born  subjwts  are  legally  divided;  viz.. 


clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commonaltv.    They  are  rep- 
resented m  Parliament  by  the  lorda  spiritual,  the  lords  tem- 


thc  clerj 
rcscntki 
poral  -'.nd  the  commons. 


Sotca  and  Qtierirtt. 


t  ?S-T.;.TE-,  V.  a.  1.  To  settle,  as  a  fortime.  ShaA: 
2.  To  establish  ;  to  fix.  Pearson. 

^|;^-T AT'IJD,  p.  a.     Posses.sod  of  an  estate.    Stcift. 

gS-TEE.M',  V.  a.  [L.  (pstimo,  or  estimo;  —  proba- 
bly from  (PS,  monev,  with  the  termination  timo 
or  ttimo.  W.  Smith.  —  Sp.  estimar ;  Fr.  estimer.^ 

^[l.  ESTEE.MED;   pp.  ESTEEMING,  ESTEEMED.] 

1.  To  set  a  value  on,  whether  high  or  low ;  to 
estimate  ;  to  value  ;  to  appreciate. 

The  worth  of  all  men  by  their  end  erteem.       S^tenter. 
a.  To  deem  worthy  of  friendship  or  regard ; 


to  set  a  high  value  on  ;  to  regard  with  rever- 
ence ;  to  respect ;  to  prize. 

Who  would  not  be  loved  more,  though  he  were  enteemed 
lent  OryJat. 

3.  To  hold  in  opinion  ;  to  think  ;  to  deem. 

One  man  rMrrmHh  one  day  above  another;  another r<r««ni- 
tlh  every  day  alike.  Hom.  ziv.  i, 

8yn.  — See  Estimate. 

1 5S-TEEM',  f.  n.  To  consider  as  to  value. "  Many 
would  little  esteem  of  their  own  lives."  Spenser. 

^S-TEEM',  n.  1.  Estimation;  estimate;  reck- 
oning; account. 

Yourself  held  precioui  in  the  world*!  esteem.         Shai. 
2.  Great  regard  ;  high  value  ;  respect ;  rever- 
ence ;  honor  ;  good-will ;   friendship. 

Both  those  poets  lived  in  much  esteem  with  good  and  holy 
men  in  orders.  OryJen. 

As  love  without  etteem  is  volatile  and  capricious,  esteem 
without  love  is  languid  and  cold.  Johnson. 

Syn.  — See  Kegakd,  Kespect. 

5S-TEEM'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  esteemed ;  es- 
timable.    "  Esteemable  qualities."  Pope. 

5S-TEEM'5R,  n.  One  who  esteems.  "The 
proudest  esteemer  of  his  own  parts."      Locke. 

5S-TII£T'JC,         )  a.  [It.  estetico  ;  Fr.  esthetique.] 
5S-TH£T'I-CAL,  )  Relating  to  esthetics  ;  — writ- 
ten also  (esthetic  and  asthetical.  Phil.  Museum. 

5S-THfcT'lCS,  n.pl.  [Gr.  ahOriTtK/ii,  perceptible; 
alaGriaii;,  perception  by  the  senses ;  It.  estetica  ; 
Fr.  esthetiqueA  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
beautiful,  or  of  the  principles  of  taste ;  —  written 
also  (esthetics.  —  See  .^sth  etics.  Phil.  Museum. 

ps-TIF'^lR-oriS,  a.  [L.  (cstus,  heat,  and  fero,  to 
bear.]     Producing  heat.  Craig. 

fis'T!-M.\-BLE,  a.  [L.  (cstimabilis ;  It.  estima- 
bile;  Sp.  ^f  Fr.  estimable.'] 

1.  That  may  be  estimated  or  valued ;  capable 
of  beina;  valued.  Craig. 

2.  Valuable  ;  worth  a  large  price,     [a.] 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man. 

Is  not  so  eatimahle  or  |>rofital)le 

As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.  Shale, 

3.  That  may  be  esteemed ;  worthy  of  esteem 
or  regard ;  worthy  ;  meritorious  ;  excellent ;  as, 
"  An  estimable  character." 

Syn.  — See  Valuable. 

£s'Tl-MA-BLE,  n.  That  which  is  worthy  of  re- 
gard. "The  balsam  tree,  one  of  the  peculiar 
estimables  of  her  country."     [u.]  Brounie. 

fis'T{-MA-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
estimable  or  deserving  regard.  Johnson. 

ES'TJ-MA-BLY,  ad.    In  an  estimable  manner. 

£s'Tl-MATE,  V.  a.  [L.  (r.<itimo,  (tstimatns  ;  It. 
estimare  ;  Sp.  estimar  ;  Fr.  estimer.]  [i.  esti- 
mated ;  pp.  estimating,  estimated.] 

1.  To  calculate  ;  to  compute  ;  to  reckon. 

The  measure  of  punishments  being  to  bo  estimated  as  well 
by  the  length  of  tneir  duration  as  the  intenseness  of  their 
degrees.  Locke. 

2.  To  adjust  the  value  of ;  to  set  a  price  on  ; 
to  prize ;  to  rtite ;  to  appraise ;  to  value  ;  to 
esteem. 

It  is  by  the  weight  of  silver,  and  not  the  name  of  the  piece, 
that  men  estimate  commodities  and  exchange  them.     Locke. 

Syn.  —  Persons  and  things  are  estimated  according 
to  their  siipiKised  worth  or  value. —  FMimate  tlie  ex- 
pense of  building  ;  rate  or  priie  the  value  of  lands  or 
houses  ;  compute  the  loss  or  gain  ;  appreciate  tUe  char- 
acter or  motives.  —  A  man  is  esteemed  for  good  quali- 
ties ;  and  estimated  according  to  his  character  or 
worth,  either  favorably  or  otherwise. 

fiS'TI-MATE,  n.  1.  Computation  ;  calculation  ;  — 
particularly  an  approximate  calculation  of  the 
probable  cost  of  any  undertaking,  of  work  to 
be  done,  of  the  quantity  of  materials  reqtiired, 
&c.  Simmonds. 

2.  Valuation  ;  estimation. 

Outward  action8cannevergiveaju8t<»rimaf<f  of  us.  Addison. 
feS'TI-MAT-pi),  p.  a.    Valued  ;  comptited  ;  calcu- 
lated ;  as,  "  An  estimated  yearly  revenue." 

fiS-T|-MA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  (pstimatio;  It.  estima- 
zione  ;  Sp.  estimacion  ;  Fr.  estimation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  estimating  or  appraising ;  valu- 
ation ;  estimate  ;  appreciation  ;  appraisement. 

2.  Calculation  ;  computation ;  a  reckoning. 

If  the  sralc  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair.  Shak. 

3.  Opinion  ;  judgment ;  notion. 


I  speak  not  this  in  esttmatutm 
As  what  I  think  might  br,  but  what  I  know 
Is  rumlnat<-d,  plmu-d,  and  set  down.  Skak, 

4.  Esteem  ;  regard  ;  respect ;  honor. 

I  know  the  grnllrman 
To  be  of  worth  and  worthy  tstitmiiM/m.  Shak. 

£S'T|-MA-T|VE,  a.    [It.  ^  Sp.  etlimatiro.} 

1.  That  estimates  ;  comparing  and  adjunting. 
"  Estimative  or  judicial  faculty."  lltJe. 

2.  That  is  estimated ;  imaginative. 

It'andet/orde. 
fiS'TI-MA-TQR,  n.     [L.a-sHmtUor.]     One  who  es- 
timates or  values  ;  an  appraiser.  Jodrell. 

fc8'T|-VAL  [«f'i?-v»l,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C; 
98-tl'v9l,  Dijche,  liurclay],  a.  [L.a-UiruM;  It. 
estirale;  Sp.  if  Fr.  estiral.]  Pertaining  to  the 
summer,  or  continuing  for  the  summer.  "  Etti- 
val  sunbeams."  Gayt(m.  "  Estiral  garlands." 
BroiCTie. 

t  fcS'TI-vATE,  r.  n.  To  pass  or  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  any  place.  Cockeram. 

£S-T|-VA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  €Pstiratio;  tttttu,  sum- 
mer.] 

1.  The  act  of  passing  the  summer. 

Let  it  be  turned  to  a  grotto,  or  place  of  shade  or  esMroMoa. 

bacom. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  arrangement  of  parts  in  • 
flower-bud  in  respect  to  each  other ;  —  written 
also  tpstivation.  Gray. 

ES-TOI-LkE '  {is-tMvti-M'),  n.  [OldFr.l  {Her.) 
A  star  with  only  four  long  rays  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  broad  in  the  centre,  and  terminatiiig  in 
sharp  points.  OgiTvie. 

5S-TOP',  V.  a.     [Old  Ft.  estopper;  Fr.  elouper.} 

fi.    e.stopi'ED  ;    j)p.    estopi'Ino,    estopped.] 
Laic.)  To  bar ;'  to  stop  ;  to  preclude.  Btackttone. 

iSTO  PER-PET'U-Jt.  [L.,  May  it  btf  perpetual,] 
May  this  institution  be  permanent.  Macdonnell. 

ES-ro-PIL'L4,n,  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  long  lawn  or 
mixed  linen  fabric,  made  in  Silesia.  Simtnond*. 

^S-T6pped'  (98-t8pt'),a.  Under  an  estoppel.  HtUe. 

eS-TriP'ppL,  or  5S-T6p'PLE,  n.  {Law.)  An  im- 
pediment or  bar  by  which  a  man  is  precluded 
in  law  from  alleging  or  denying  a  fact  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  previous  act,  allegation,  or 
denial  to  the  contrary.  jdcob. 

E&-Tdu-FADE',n.  [Fr.]  {Cookery.)  K  xaoAe 
of  cooking  meat  in  close  vessels ;  stewing.  CroM. 

5S-TO'V?RS,  n.  pi.  [Low  L.  estoreria ;  Old  Fr.  et- 
touver,  and  estorer,  to  furnish.]  (Lair.)  The 
right  of  taking  necessary  wood,  &c.,  from  an- 
other's estate  :  —  necessaries  or  supplies  allowed 
out  of  a  man's  estate  who  is  confine<l  for  felony : 
—  alimony  to  a  woman  divorced.       Blackstone. 

ES-TRA'DE',n.  [Fr.]  An  elevated  part  of  the 
floor  of  a  room  for  a  bed  or  a  table  ;  a  platform. 

ES-TRjM'A-(^dJV,n.     [Ft.]    1.  A  back-sword. 
2.  A  blow  with  the  edge  of  a  sword.       Scott. 

ps-TRAN^E',  r.  a.  [Sp.  eatraikar ;  Old  Fr.  et- 
tranger;  Fr.  stranger.  —  See  Sthanok.]  [i. 
e-stkanged  ;  pp.  esthanoing,  estranged.] 

1.  To  keep  at  a  distance  ;  to  withdraw. 

Had  w*  estranged  outadve*  fWim  them  in  thing*  indif- 
ferent. Hooktr. 

2.  To  divert  from  the  proper  use. 

Thev  hare  estranged  this  place,  and  hare  burnt  incense  in 
it  to  other  gods.  Jrr,  xix.  4. 

3.  To  alienate  in  afiection  ;  to  disaflect. 

I  do  not  know,  to  this  hour,  what  it  is  that  has  eslnmtei 
him  ttotn  me.  t'opt, 

4.  t  To  withhold  ;  to  keep  back. 

We  must  estrange  our  licllef  from  every  thing  which  is  not 
clearly  evidenced.  Gtanrtlk. 

?S-TRAN'9?D-Nf.SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  es- 
tranged ;  cstrangenient.  PrynMe. 

P8-TRAN9E'M?NT,  n.  Act  of  estranging  ;  alien 
ation  ;   withdrawal  ;   removal ;  abstraction. 

Desire*,  hv  a  long  eMrangeMeni  from  bcUer  things,  romc 
at  length  to  loathe  them.  xnan. 

t  ?S-TRAN'GLE,  r.  a.  To  strangle.  Golden  Legend. 

fiS-TRA-PADE'.  n.  [Fr.]  (.Vom.)  The  action  of  a 
horse  that  first  rears  or  rises  before,  and  then 
kicks  furiously  with  his  hind  legs,  farrier'*  Ditt. 

t  5S-TRAY',  c.  n.  [Old  Fr.  estrayer.]  To  straj ; 
to  wander.  DtmteL 
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k^S-TRAy',  n.  {Law.)  A  tame  beast  found  wan- 
dering without  a  known  owner;  a  stray.  Cowell. 

ps-TREAT',  n.  [L.  extractum ;  Old  Fr.  estraite.] 
(Law.)  The  true  copy  or  extract  of  an  original 
writing,  especially  of  fines  and  amercements, 
entered  on  the  rolls  of  the  court,  to  be  levied  by 
its  bailiff  or  other  officer; — a  forfeited  recogni- 
zance taken  out  from  among  the  other  records  of 
the  court,  and  sent  or  returned  to  the  court  of 
exchequer  to  be  prosecuted.  Bunrill. 

JS-TREAT',  V.  a.  \i.  ESTREATED  ;  pp.  ESTREAT- 
ING, ESTREATED.] 

1.  To  take  from,  by  way  of  fine.  Boyle. 

2.  (Law.)  To  take  out  from  among  the  other 
records  of  a  court,  as  a  forfeited  recognizance, 
and  return  it  to  the  court  of  exchequer  to  be 
prosecuted.  Burrill. 

5S-TREPE',  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  estreper,  to  mutilate.] 
(Law.)  To  commit  waste  or  spoil  in  lands, 
woods,  or  houses,  to  another's  damage,  as  by 
cutting  down  trees,  &c.  Burrill. 

pS-TREPE'MfNT,  n.  [Low  L.  estrepamentum, 
from  Old  Fr.  estreper,  to  mutilate.]  (Law.)  A 
stripping  or  spoil  of  land  by  a  life  tenant  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  reversioner,  as  by  the  repeated 
ploughing  and  sowing  of  land  without  manur- 
ing it,  by  cutting  down  trees,  &c.  Burrill. 

fiS'TRICH,  n.    1.  t  The  ostrich. 

The  peacock  not  at  thy  command  assumes 

His  glorious  train,  nor  estrich  her  rare  plumes.        Shot. 

2.  (Com.)  A  fine  white  down  that  lies  imme- 
diately under  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich.^ranrfe. 

ES'TRJD^E.     Same  as  EsTRiCH.  Simmonds, 

t  ES'TU-ANCE,  n.  [L,  mstus,  heat.]  Heat.  Browne. 

EST'y-A-RY  (Sst'yu-j-re),  n.  [L.  eestuarium ;  It. 
4r  Sp.  estitario  ;  Fr.  esiuaire.]  The  widening  of  a 
river  at  its  mouth  into  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  an 
inlet  of  the  sea ;  an  arm  of  the  sea  ;  a  frith. 

EST'y-ATE  (6st'yu-at),  v.  n.  [L.  cestuo,  (estuatus.l 

\i.  ESTUATED  ;  pp.  ESTUATING,  ESTUATED.]     To 

swell  and  rage ;  to  be  agitated ;  to  boil.  Cockeram. 

fiS-TU-A'TION,  n.  [L.  (estuatio  ;  It.  estuazione.'] 
The  act  of  boiling ;  commotion  of  a  fluid  ;  agi- 
tation ;  disturbance.  Morris, 

tEST'URE  (gst'yur))  >*■  [l-.  (Bstus,  heat.]  "Vio- 
lence ;  agitation  ;  commotion.  Chapman. 

t5-§U'RJ-ENT,  a.  [L.  esurio,  esuriens,  to  be 
hungry.]     Hungry;  voracious.  Bailey. 

t  E^'U-RINE,  a.  [L.  esurio,  to  be  hungry.]  Cor- 
roding; eating.  Wiseman. 

tE§'y-RiNE,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that  pro- 
motes hunger.  Ash. 

E- TA-(^ERE '  (a-ta-zhAr'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Hager,  to 
elevate  by  stories  or  stages  ;  etage,  a  story.]  A 
piece  of  cabinet  furniture  with  a  set  of  shelves, 
as  a  side-board,  a  what-not,  &c.  FairhoU. 

KTAT-MAJOR  (a-ta'maV.hbr),  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.) 
A  specific  number  of  officers  belonging  to  the 
same  corps ;  the  staff  officers ;  commissioned 
officers  ;  staff.  Fleming  ^  Tibbins. 

£t-A-vIl'LON,  n.  [Fr.]  Kid,  sheep,  or  other 
skins  prepared  for  glove-making.       Simmonds. 

ET  C.MTERA  (et-sSt'e-r?).  [L.]  These  words, 
as  also  the  contraction  etc.,  or  &c.,  denote  — 
and  others  of  the  like  kind ;  and  the  rest ;  and 
80  forth  ;  and  so  on. 

6tch  (icXx),  V.  a.  [Dut.  etsen;  Ger.  etzen.  —  See 
Eat.1     \i.  ETCHED  ;  pp.  etching,  etched.] 

1.  To  engrave  or  prepare  by  means  of  aqua- 
/ortis,  or  nitric  acid,  as  a  copper  plate.    Harris. 

2.  To  sketch  ;  to  draw  ;  to  delineate.  "  Empty 
terms  to  etch  out  their  systems."  Locke. 

6TCH,  v.  n.    To  practise  etching.  Gilpin. 

ETCH,  n.  A  second  crop ;  after-math ;  rowen  ; 
eddish.     [Local,  Eng.]  Mortimer. 

fiTCH'^R,  n.    One  who  etches.  Guardian. 

feTCH'ING,  n.  1.  A  method  of  engraving  on  cop- 
per or  other  metals  in  which  the  drawing  is  not 
cut  by  a  tool,  but  eaten  out  by  aqua-fortis.  The 
plate  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  wax  or  var- 
nish, through  which  the  lines  are  traced  with 
an  etchitig-needle  in  those  parts  intended  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  acid.  Fairholt. 


2.  An  impression  from  a  drawing  etched  on 
metal.  Todd. 

ETCH'ING— NEE'DLE,  n.  An  instrument  of  steel 
with  a  fine  point  for  tracing  outlines,  &c.,  on 
a  copper  plate.  Fairholt. 

ET-^-OS'TJC,  n.  [Gr.  Ireoi,  true,  and  crl^of,  a 
line,  a  verse.]  A  chronogrammatical  composi- 
tion,    [r.]  B.  Jonson. 

t  5-TER'Ml-NA-BLE,  a.    Interminable.    Skelton. 

5-TER'NAL,  a.  [L.  eetemus,  contracted-  from 
tevitemus;  cemim,  an  age,  with  the  temporal 
ending  temus ;  It.  &  Sp.  etemo ;  Fr.  eternel.'] 

1.  Without  beginning  and  without  end.  "  The 
eternal  God  is  thy  refuge."        Deut.  xxxiii.  27. 

2.  Without  beginning.  "  Any  being  whose 
duration  has  been  eternal."  Locke. 

3.  Without  end  ;  endless  ;  immortal ;  undy- 
ing ;  everlasting ;  interminable  ;  imperishable. 

That  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  eternal  life.  John  Ui.  \5. 

4.  Perpetual ;  ceaseless  ;  unceasing. 

And  flres  eternal  in  thy  temple  shine.  Dryden. 

5.  Unchangeable  ;  immutable. 

Hobbes  believed  the  eternal  truths  which  he  opposed.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Eternal,  everlasting,  and  endless  all  imply 
duration  without  end  ;  and  eternal  is  properly  applied 
to  that  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  The 
eternal  GoA  ;  eternal  existence;  everlasting  \\(e  ;  end- 
less disputes.  —  Everlasting  was  formerly  improperly 
used  for  eternal  or  eternity  ;  as,  "  Tliou  art  from  ever- 
lasting."    Ps.  xciii.  2. 

5-TER'NAL,  TO.     [Fr.]     1.  That  which  is  endless. 

All  godlike  passion  for  eternals  quenched.  Young. 

2.  One  of  the  appellations  of  God. 

That  law  whereby  the  Eternal  himself  doth  work.    Hooker. 

P-TER'NAL-IST,  n.  One  who  holds  that  the  past 
existence  of  the  world  has  been  eternal.  Burnet. 

t  ?-TER'NAL-IZE,  v.  a.  To  make  eternal. SAe/^ow. 

5-TER'NAL-LY,  ad.  1.  Without  beginning  and 
without  end. 

No  law  of  his  [God's]  nature  can  prevent  his  being  eter- 
nally as  he  is.  Cogan. 

2.  Without  end  ;  endlessly  ;  for  ever. 

Assured  that  our  bodies  shall  be  reunited  to  our  souls,  and 
both  soul  and  body  live  eternally.  S/iarj). 

3.  Unchangeably  ;  invariably. 

That  which  is  morally  good  or  evil  at  any  time  must  be 
etemalhi  so.  South. 

4.  Without  intermission ;  perpetually. 

Where  western  gales  eternally  reside.  Addison. 

t  5-TERNE',  a.    Eternal ;  perpetual.  Shak. 

t  P-TER'Nl-FY,  V.  a.  To  make  eternal;  to  im- 
mortalize. Mir.  for  Mag. 

5-TER'N{-TY,  n.  [L.  etemitas  ;  It.  etei-nith ;  Sp. 
etemidad;  Fr.  eternite.'] 

1.  Existence  or  duration  without  beginning 
and  without  end. 

Eternity  is  a  negative  idea,  clothed  with  a  positive  name. 
It  supposes  in  that  to  which  it  is  applied,  a  present  existence; 
and  IS  the  negation  of  a  beginning  or  of  an  end  of  that  ex- 
istence. faUy. 

2.  Duration  without  end. 

For  who  would  lose, 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  etemityl     Hilton. 
All  that  live  must  die, 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Eternal 

5-TER'NIZE 
ING,  etern 

1.  To  make  eternal  or  endless ;  to  perpetuate. 

This  other  served  but  to  eternize  woe.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  for  ever  famous ;  to  immortalize. 

I  might  relote  of  thousands,  and  their  names 
Eternize  here  on  earth.  JUilton. 

5-TE'§J-AN  (e-t5'zhe-?n),  a.  [Gr.  ht'iatoi,  annual ; 
L.  etesius ;  It.  &  Sp.  etesio ;  Fr.  et-^sien.J  Ap- 
plied to  such  winds  as  blow  at  stated  times  of 
the  year,  as  the  monsoons  and  trade-winds  ; 
annual ;  periodical  ;  stated.  Todd. 

E'THAL,  TO.  [Formed  from  the  first  syllables  of 
ether  and  alcohol,  being  analogous  to  those 
liquids  in  composition.  Chevreul.]  (Chem.)  A 
crystallizablc  substance  obtained  from  sperma- 
ceti, and  susceptible  of  union  with  various  bases 
with  which  it  forms  salts  or  soaps.  P.  Cyc. 

■\  ETHE  (eth),  a.     [A.  S.  eath.]     Easy.     Chaxicer. 

t  ETH'pL,  a.     [A.  S.  ethel.]    Noble.  Gibson. 
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E'TH^R,  n.  [Gr.  alOfw  ;  a?9u,  to  shine  ;  L.  a;thcr; 
It.  etere  ;  Sp.  eter  ;  Fr.  ether.] 

1.  An  element  or  matter  supposed  to  be  much 
finer  and  rarer  than  air,  and  to  occupy  the 
heavenly  space  from  the  termination  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  refined  air. 

There  fields  of  light  and  liquid  ether  flow, 

Purged  from  the  ponderous  dregs  of  earth  below.     Dryden. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  limpid,  colorless  fluid,  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  alcohol,  or  rectified  spirit 
of  wine,  with  different  acids,  and  exceedingly 
volatile,  fragrant,  and  inflammable.         P.  Cyc. 

j(K5"  Sulphuric  ether,  or  ether  distilled  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  has  the  remarkable  pro|)erty,  recently  dis- 
covered, of  producing  insensibility  to  pain  when  in- 
haled, and  is  now  much  used  for  this  purpose  in 
surgical  operations. 

ETH'jpR,  v.a.  To  intertwine  ;  to  wattle ;  to  wreathe. 
[Local',  Eng.]  Forby. 

5-THE'R5-AL,  a.  [Gr.  aiefptoc,  aWijp,  ether;  L. 
eethereus,  (eiherius;  It.  ^r  Sp.  etereo ;  Fr.  ethere.] 

1.  Formed  of  ether;  consisting  of  ether. 
"  Ethereal  plains."  Dryden. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  existing  in,  the  air. 

Come,  gentle  Spring,  ethereal  mildness,  come.     Thomson. 

3.  Celestial ;  heavenly. 

Vast  chain  of  being,  which  from  God  began, 

Natures  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man.  Pojie. 

Ethereal  oil,  a  very  fine  oil  found  in  the  residuum 
of  sulphuric  ether. 

Syn.  —  See  Celestial. 

f-THE'Rp-AL-I^M,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ethe« 
real ;  ethereality.  Ec.  Rev. 

5-THE-R?-AL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
ethereal ;  etherealism.  [r.]  Ec.  Rev.  N.  A.  Rev. 

5-THE'R5-AL-IZE,  V.  a.  [i.  ETHEREALIZED  ;  pp. 
ethere.\lizing,  ETHEREALIZED.]  To  render 
ethereal.  Shelley. 

?-THE'R5-AL-NESS,  TO.  The  quality  of  being 
ethereal.  Ash. 

t  5-THE'R?-OUS,  a.  Formed  of  ether  ;  ethereal. 
"  Ethereous  mould."  Milton. 

E-THE' RI-4,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  aWw,  to  shine.]  (Conch.) 
A  genus  of  fresh-water  bivalves  living  attached 
to  shells  and  stones  in  the*Nile  and  other  rivers 
of  Africa.  Baird. 

$-THER-l-FI-CA'TION,  to.  [L.  ather,  ether,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  (Chem.)  The  process  by  which 
an  acid  and  alcohol  are  united  together  and  dis- 
tilled so  as  to  form  ether  ;  the  process  of  mak- 
ing ether.  P.  Cyc. 

5-THER'I-FORM,"o.  [L.  (ether,  ether,  and /orma, 
form.]  Having  the  form  of  ether.  N.  Brit.  Rev, 

ETH'^R-Tne,  to.  (Chem.)  A  peculiar  carburet- 
ted  hydrogen,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  ether.  P.  Cyc. 

ETFi'5R-lN§,  TO.  pi.  The  cross-ropes  of  a  thatched 
roof  or  a  stack.     [Scotland.]  Simmonds. 

E-THfR-I-ZA'TION,  n.  (Med.)  The  act  or  the 
process  of  subjecting  to  the  influence  of  ether. 

/.  Forbes. 

E'TH^R-IZE,  V.  a.  (Med.)  To  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  either.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

6tH'IC,  a.  Relating  to  ethics;  moral;  ethical. 
"  Ethic  epistles."  Pope. 

ETH'l-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  ^Qivd? ;  ijOos,  custom,  man- 
ners ;  ti.  ethicus ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  etico ;  Fr.  ethique.] 
Relating  to  ethics  ;  r(?lating  to,  or  treating  of, 
morality  ;  moral.  "  The  first  of  ethical  authors 
in  verse."  Wavton. 

ETH'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  According  to  ethics  or  mo- 
rality ;  morally. 

ETH'ICS,  TO.  sing,  or  pi,  [Gr.  ijfloj;  L.  ethos;  It. 
etica;  Yr.  Hhique.]  The  science  that  treats  of 
human  actions  and  mental  affections,  consid- 
ered as  virtuous  or  vicious,  right  or  wrong; 
moral  philosophy ;  morality ;  morals. 

True  ethics  are  a  handmaid  to  divinity  and  religion.    Bacon. 

Syn. —  See  Morality. 

E-THJ-ON'JC,  a.  [Gr.  aiQtip,  air,  and  Qiiov,  sul» 
phur.]  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  vapor  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid 
on  alcohol.  Bramie. 
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£'TIII-Or,  n.  An  Ethiopian  ;  a  blackamoor.  "A 
swarthy  Ethiop."  Shak. 

E-TIIJ-O'IM-AN,  a.  (Geoff.)  Relating  to  Ethio- 
pia, or  to  its  inhabitants.  Ed.  Eruy. 

E-THl-O'Pl-AN,  n.   {Geoff.)  A  native  of  Ethiopia. 

E-THI-OP'IC,  n.  The  language  pf  Ethiopia  ;  the 
Ethiopic  language.  Murray. 

£-THl-<'>l''I^'»«'  (.(^"og.)  Relating  to  Ethiopia  or 
Abyssinia.  Jinice. 

E'THI-QP8-MAR'TIAL  (-nar'sh?!),  n.  Black  ox- 
ide of  iron.  Clarke. 

E'TH|-OP3-M!n'5R-AL,  n.  (Min.)  Sulphuret  of 
mercury.  —  See  ^thioi'S-minbual. 

STH'MoId,  a.  [Gr.  //Ofirff,  a  sieve,  and  t7io!,  form  ; 
Fr.  ethmoide.]  {AtuU.)  Resembling  a  sieve ; 
ethmoidal.  Dunglison. 

ETH'MoID,  n.  {Anat.'^  A  cribriform  bone  ;  one 
of  the  eight  bones  which  compose  the  cranium. 
It  is  situated  at  the  anterior,  inferior,  and  mid- 
dle part  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  is  so  called 
because  its  upper  plate  is  pierced  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  holes.  Dunglison. 

PTH-MOlD'AL,  a.  {Anat.)  Belonging  to  the  eth- 
moid or  ethmoid  bone.  Dunglison. 

fiTH'NAR€H,  n.  [Gr.  I0v&o\oi;  eOvof,  a  nation, 
and  <ipx^(<  a  chief?]  (Ilist.)  A  viceroy ;  a  depu- 
ty governor.  Milman. 

ETH'N|C,         )  (I.     [Gr.  lOviKdi ;  cOvoi,  a  people,  a 
feTH'NJ-CAL,  >  tribe;  L.  ethnic-ua;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  etni- 
co ;  Fr.  ethniqtie.'] 

1.  Heathen  ;  pagan ;  gentile  ;  —  opposed  to 
Jewish  and  Christian. 

'Tis  ethnic  and  idolatrous, 

From  hentlu'liiKni  derived  to  ui.  HudBirax. 

2.  Relating  to  ethnology,  or  to  races  of  men. 

t  £th'N|C,  n. ;  pi.  ETHNICS.    Heathen.  Raleigh. 

t£TH'N|-Cl§M,  n.    Heathenism.  B.  Jonson. 

PTH-NOG'RA-PHPR,  n.  [Gr.  tOiot,  a  nation,  and 
ypdi/'w,  to  describe.]  One  who  is  versed  in  eth- 
nography. Ed.  Rev. 

BTH-NQ-GRApH'IC         )  a.       [Fr.       ethnogra- 

fiTH-NQ-GRAPH'l-CAL,  )  phique.]     Relating    to 

ethnography  or  to  races  of  mankind.  Robertson. 

^TH-N5g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Idvou  a  nation,  and 
ypd^cd,  to  describe  ;  Fr.  ethnographie.']  A  descrip- 
tion of  races  of  men  ;  the  science  that  treats  of 
the  different  races  of  mankind,  or  of  the  peculiar 
characters,  manners,  customs,  &c.,  of  ditierent 
nations.  Bratide. 

Syn. —  Etiinograpky  and  ethnologTi  bear  tlie  same 
relation  almost  toono  another  as  geology  and  fieogra- 
pliy.  While  ethnof^raphy  contents  lierself  with  the 
mere  description  and  classification  of  the  races  of 
man,  ethnology,  or  the  science  of  races,  investigates 
the  mental  and  physical  differences  of  mankind,  and 
the  organic  laws  upon  which  they  depend  ;  seeks  to 
deduce  from  these  investigations  principles  of  human 
guidance,  in  all  the  important  relations  of  social  and 
national  existence.  Fleming. 

£tH-NQ-l5(?'JC,         ia.  \TT.ethnologique.^^R.Q- 
£tH-NQ-L09'1-CAL,  )  lating  to  ethnology. ' 

Hodgkin. 
¥TH-N6l'Q-QIst,  n.    One  who  is  versed  in  eth- 
nology. Dr.  Edwards. 

PTH-N^L'Q-^Y,  n.  [Gr.JOvor,  a  nation,  and  Xdyoi, 
a  discourse  ;'Fr.  e^Anotogrtc]  The  science  of, 
or  a  treatise  on,  the  races  oi  men.     Pritchard. 

6tH-0-L6«?'|C,         >„.     [h.  ethos  JromGr.aeo,, 

ETH-Q-LO^'J-CAL,  )  manners;  Sn.etologico;  Fr. 

ethoUtgique.l    "Treating  of  morality.      Johnson. 

e-TH6L'Q-^IST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  ethol- 
ogy or  ethics.  Smart. 

?-TH6l'0-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  hM.oyia;  ^Oos,  custom, 
manners,  and  kdyo(,  a  discourse  ;  L.  ethologia  ; 
It.  etologia ;  Fr.  etho/ogie.]  A  treatise  on  eth- 
ics, or  moral  philosophy  ;  ethics.    For.  Qu.  Rev. 

Sir  William  ITamiltnn  hu«  naid  that  Ariitotlc'ii  Rhetoric  ii 
the  best  fMo/of/i/ extant,  meaning,  that  it  eontains  the  bent 
account  of  the  i>a)<Kiiin.H  and  feelin)j»  of  thi'  human  heart,  and 
of  the  means  of  awakening  and  intvresting  them  so  an  to|)ro- 
dnce  (lerauaaion  or  action.  Fleming. 

t  ftTH-Q-PQ-feT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  fi0onoit)riK6!,  belong- 
ing to  manners.]  Imitating  manners.   Urquliart. 


5-TFriJ'H;,  n.  [Gr.  ajOfip,  ether,  and  iXn,  princi- 
ple, base.]  (Chem.)  The  cleiuentary  carbon  and 
nytlrogcn,  as  united  in  ether,  which  was  regard- 
ed by  Berzelitis  as  an  oxidized  compound  of 
these  elements ;  the  hypothetical  radical  of 
ether.  Drande. 

9-THU'8A,  n.    A  genus  of  crustaceans.     P.  Cyc. 

fiTH'YL,  n.    {Chem.)  Same  as  Ethule.    Clarke. 

||E'TI-Q-LATE  [6'te-<>-Ui.  Sm.  CI.  Wb. ;  ?-tl'o-ia«, 
C],  V.  a.     [Gr.  aWu>,  to  shine.]    [».  etioi.atko  ; 

pp.    ETIOLATING,     ETIOLATED.]      To   blanch    Or 

whiten  by  excluding  from  air  and  light,  or  from 

the  sun.  _  Loudon. 

II  E'T|-Q-LATE,  t».  n.     To  become  white ;  to  be 

whitened  or  bleached.  Boag. 

II  E'Tl-Q-LAT-gD,  o.  {Bot.)  Blanched  by  exclud- 
ing the  light,  as  the  stalks  of  celery.  Gray. 

E-TI-O-LA'TIQN,  n.  1.  {Bot.)  The  condition  of 
a  plant  in  which  all  the  green  color  is  absent, 
produced  by  a  want  of  light ;  chlorosis.  Brande. 
2.  {Pathology.)  The  paleness  produced  in 
persons  who  have  been  kept  long  without  light ; 
—  a  similar  paleness,  the  result  of  chronic  dis- 
ease. Dunglison. 

E-TI-Q-l69'1-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  ahioXoyiKSs ;  It.  etio- 
logico.]  Pertaining  to  etiology,  or  the  science 
of  causes.  Ogilvie. 

E-TI-6L'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  ahtoXoyia  ;  ahia,  cause, 
and  Xdyoi,  a  discourse ;  L.  tetiologia ;  It.  &:  Sp. 
etiologia ;  Fr.  etiologie.']  An  account  of  the  causes 
of  any  thing,  particularly  of  diseases.  Arbuthnot. 

6T-I-QU£tTE'  (fit-?-k6t'),  n.  [It.  etichetta ;  Sp. 
etiqueta ;  Fr.  etiquette,  a  ticket,  eeremony.  — 
A  tablet  or  small  card  on  which  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  court,  &c.,  on 
particular  occasions,  were  inscribed.  Boiste.] 
Form  ofbehavior  or  manners  expressly  or  tacitly 
required ;  ceremonial  code  of  polite  life  ;  forms 
of  ceremony ;  ceremony. 

Nothing  is  so  wholesome  as  etiquette  between  neighbors. 

<^.  Her. 

E'TITE,  a.  [Gr.  iiT6(  or  alerds,  an  eagle.]  {Min.) 
Eagle-stone.  —  See  JStites.  Ogilvie. 

ET'NA,  n.  A  table  cooking- utensil,  heated  by  a 
spirit-lamp.  Simmoima 

5T-NE'AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Pertaining  to  Etna,  a  vol- 
canic "mountain  in  Sicily.  Ency. 

ETOURDF.RIE  (a-t6rd-rs'),  n.  [Fr.]  Heedless- 
ness ;  thoughtlessness  ;  light-headedness.iloyrf. 

?-TROs'Cy\N,  a.     {Geog.)    Relating  to  Etriiria; 

as,  "  An  Etruscan  vase."  HumiUon. 

t  ET'TIN,  n.     [A.  S.  eten.'\     A  giant.  Beau.  %  FL 

fiT'TLE  (St'tl),  V.  n.  To  earn  by  working.  [Pro- 
vincial.   North  of  England.]  Boucher. 

ilTUI  (a-twS'),  n.    [Fr.]    A  case  for  tweezers  and 

such  instruments.  Shetistone. 

fiT'YM,  n.     An  etymon,  [r.]  H.  Fox  Talbot. 

t  £t-Y-m6l'Q-?5R,  n.  An  etymologist.  Griffith. 

£T-Y-M0-L69'IC,         }  a.     [Gr.  irv^oXoyiKdt ;  L. 

£T-Y-MQ-L09'I-CAL,  >  etynioloyicus ;  It.  &  Sp. 
etimologico ;  Ft.  etymoiogiqtte.]  Relating  to 
etymology.  Gilchrist. 

£T-Y-MQ-l69'1-CAL-LY,  ad.  According  to  ety- 
mology. 

£t-Y-MQ-L5(?'1-C6N,  n.  A  work  coTitaining  the 
etymologies  of  a  language ;  a  treatise  on  ety- 
mology. Milton. 

fiT-Y-MOL'O-^TST,  n.  [It.  iSr  Sp.  etimologista  ; 
Fr.  etymolofristp.']  One  who  is  versed  iii^  ety- 
molog}'.     "  Ctirious  etymologists."  Fuller. 

£T-Y-MOI.'Q-G!ze,  v.  n.  &  a.  To  search  into 
the  origin  o(^  words  ;  to  give  the  etymology  of  a 
word.  B.  Jonson. 

fiT-Y-Mr)L'0-9Y,n.  [Or. /rt>;io^oy/n  ;  frt'/io*-,  true 
original,  root,  and  irfyo?,  a  discourse  ;  L.  etymo- 
lof/ia  ;  It.  4r  Sp.  etimolngin  ;  Fr.  etymoloijie.^ 

1.  That  part  of  philolbgj-  which  treats  of  the 
origin  mid  derivation  of  words,  as  related  to 
their  signification. 

Eliniinltuiu  ha»  boon  so  nnsnccossflil  in  establishing  eloar 
and  definlle  prinriples,  or  so  unfortunate  in  their  applica- 
tion, that  many  persons  rt-gard  it  as  Ix'iiring  the  sanu-  r»I»- 
tion  to  rramniar  as  astrology  does  to  astronomy,  ajchemr 
to  chemistry,  or  perpetual  motion  to  mechanics.      HeU/orn. 


2.  {Gram.)  A  treatise  on  the  parts  of  speech; 
that  part  of  grainiiiar  which  exhibit*  the  us«s 
and  inflections  of  the  parts  of  H|>cecli. 

«#-  "  In  it*  widen!  aignlfirslion,  Ifmoltg^)  takes 
cognizanro  o/  the  chanert  uf  the  farm  oi  irurdn.  How- 
ever, aa  llie  rtumutuiry  which  ronipsriii  the  fcirnis  of 
fathers  nnd  father  \»  difTiTcnl  fnmi  the  rtymo/ofy  that 
compare* /arArr  Hnd  paUr,  we  luive,  of  rlftmola^if,  two 
Mirta  ;  uno  dealing  with  tite  changm  of  fonii  thai 
wordH  uiidnrgo  in  one  and  the  iiame  language  (father, 
faViem),  the  other  dealing  with  the  rhanges  that 
word*  undergo  in  pxaning  from  one  languafe  to  an- 
other (/iat«r,/ol*<r)."     tMham. 

£T'Y-.M(')N,  n.;  pi.  Or.  A  L.  btyma;  Eng.  ktt- 
MON8.  [Gr.  Itv^ov  ;  L.  etymon.'\  An  orieintl ; 
a  root,  or  primitive  word.  BUickstone. 

EU.  [Or.  il.]  A  prefix  which  siomifies  well,  easy, 
good  ;  —  opposed  to  dya  [Gr.  oi^jj,  which  means 
difficult. 

eO'C.AI-RITE,  n.  [Gr.  tl,  well,  and  ««ip<«,  oppor- 
tune.] {Min.)  A  seleniuret  of  silver  and  cop- 
per;—  so  named  by  Berzelius  because  it  was 
found  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  metal  sele- 
nium. Dana, 

ECr-CjI-Lfp'TUS,  n.  [Or.  tt,  well,  and  taXi/inu, 
to  cover  as  with  a  lid.]  {Dot.)  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  mjrrtle  family,  forming  the  loftiest 
timber  trees  of  Anstralia.  P.  Cyc 

EUTHA-rTsT  (ya'k»-rT»t),  n.  [Or.  thj^npterin,  a 
giving  of  thanks;  L.  eucharistia ;  It.  If  Sp.  eu- 
curistia ;  Fr.  eucharistie.'] 

1.  The  act  of  giving  thanks. 

Some  receive  the  sacrament  as  ■  eueharitt  and  an  nfllc* 
of  thanksgiving.  Hii.  Taylor. 

2.  {Eccl.)  The  sacrament  or  commemoration 
of  the  Lord's  supper ;  communion.  "  Bread  to 
be  used  in  the  eucharist."  Hooker. 

EC;-FHA-RTs'TIC,         )  „.    [jt.  *  Sp.  euearistiro; 

E&-*:iI.\-RlS'T|-CAL,  S  FT.eucharistique.]{Eccl) 
Relating  to  the  eucharist  or  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  Bp.  HalL 

EU-£'HI-6RE',  a.  [Gr.  tZ,  well,  and  x}<tpii,  green.] 
{Mill.)  Having  a  distinct  green  color.      Clarkt' 

EU-CHLO'RIC,  a.  Having  a  distinct  green  color: 
as,  "  Euchloric  gas  or  euchlorine."  Ogilrie- 

EU'€HLQ-rIne,  n.  {Chem.)  An  oxide  of  chlo- 
rine. Doty- 

EL"€HLO-RITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  contain- 
ing water  and  copper.  Hamilton 

EU-CHQ-LO' 

EU-CHOL'O-l 

course.]     (1 ,         .     , 

ticularly  in  the  Greek  Church.  Bp.  BuU. 

EU'CHRE  (yO'kr),  n.  [Fr.]  A  game  with  cards, 
all  lower  than  the  seven  not  being  used.   Iloyle. 

eQ'CHRQ-ITE,  h.  [Gr.  tv^ooof,  of  good  complex- 
ion or  color.]  (.W/«.)  An  arseniate  of  copper 
of  a  bright  emerald-green  color.  Dana. 

EU-/EHR0N'|C,  o.  [Gr.  ivy^poot,  of  good  color.] 
{Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  formed  by  the  action 
of  heat  on  the  mellitate  of  ammonia.      Brande. 

EC'CHY-MY  (yO'ke-m?),  n.  [Gr. /n^"/'''" ; '?.  "^fH. 
and  x^pii,  juice.]  (Med.)  A  good  state  of  the 
humors  of  the  body.  Todd. 

EU-t'HY-SlD'5-RITE,  n.  [Or.  tl,  well,  ;^/«,  to 
melt,  and  aiittpoi,  iron.]  {Min.)  A  silicate  of 
lime,  magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron ;  a  spe- 
cies of  pyroxene.  Brande. 

EU'CLASE,  M.  [Gr.  tl,  well,  and  jcinu,  to  break.] 
{Min.)  Avery  rare  brittle  mineral,  brought  in 
small  greenish  crystals  from  Peru  and  Braril ; 
a  silicate  of  glucina  and  alumina.  " 


)'9J-QN,  }  jn^  ^Gr,  liyoXAyiov  ;  **X'»' 
)-fiY,  >  prayer,  and  Xdyxn,  a  dis. 
{Eccl.)  A  formulary  of  prayers,  par- 


Brande. 


EU'CRA-SY,  n.  [Gr.  ivKpaaia  ;  iv,  well,  and  Kodait, 
temperature  ;  Fr.  eucrasie.]  (Med.)  \  good  tem- 
perament, or  healthy  state  of  the  body.  Reynolds. 

t  eC'C'T|-CAL,  a.  [Or.  tvtriKdi,  expressing  a  wish ; 
liyopai,  to"  prav.J  Expressive  of  supplication; 
precatory.  "  Sacrifices  expiatory,  rMf<ica/,  and 
eucharistical."  Law. 

Efr-D^'MQN-ISM,  n.  [Gr.  iviaipifivtim  ;  iHaf^ttr, 
having  a  gooa  genius  or  destiny.]  The  doctrine 
of  happiness,  or  the  system  of  philosophy  which 
makes  human  happiness  its  highest  object ;  a 
system  of  moral  ptiilosophv  whicn  makes  inoral- 
ity  to  depend  on  the  production  of  happiness ; 
—  wTitten  also  eudemonitm.  Brcmde. 
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EUDIALYTE 

EI7-DI'A-LYTE,  n.  [Gr.  tv,  easily,  and  iiaXioi,  to 
dissolve.J  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  brownish-red 
color,  found  in  West  Greenland ;  —  so  called 
from  its  easy  solubility  in  acids.  Dana. 

EU-Dl-OM'ip-TgR  (yu-iie-5iii'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  f{l<5in, 
calm  air,  and  (jirpov,  a  measure  ;  Fr.  eutliomttre.] 
An  instrument  originally  designed  to  determine 
the  purity  of  the  air,  but  now  used  to  test  the 
composition  of  any  mixed  gas. 

Eij-Dl-O-MET'RIC,  )  „.     [Pr.  eudiometriqiie.'] 

EU-DI-O-MET'Rl-CAL,  )  Relating  to  audiometry 
or  to  a  eudiometer.  Ec.  Rev. 

EU-Dl-OM'p-TRY,  n.  [Fr.  eudiomcirie.]  The 
art  of  ascertaining  the  salubrity  of  the  air  by 
means  of  a  eudiometer.  Brande. 

EU-dOx'I-AN^,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  follow- 
ers of  Euioxius,  patriarch  of  Antioch  and  Con- 
stantinople in  the  14th  century,  and  a  noted  de- 
fender of  the  doctrines  of  Arius.  Buck. 

EU-DVN'A-MtS,  n.  [Gr.  iZ,  well,  and  fivva/its, 
power.]  {Omith.)  A  genus  of  cuckoos,  charac- 
terized by  great  strength  of  the  bill,  the  legs, 
and  the  toes.  P-  Cyc. 

i-KU'^E  (yu'je),  n.  [L.,  well  done.]  Gratula- 
tion  ;  applause.  Hammond. 

EU'QE'J^I-4,  n.  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  myrtle  family,  of  many  species,  among 
■which  were  formerly  included  the  allspice  and 
the  clove-tree  ;  —  so  named  in  honor  of  Prince 
Eugene  of  Saxony.  Eng.  Cijc. 

EU-^EN'JC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  found  in 
cloves.  Ogiloie. 

EU'^Sl-NINE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  crystalline  substance 
extracted  by  alcohol  from  cloves.  Brande. 

Eir9?N-Y,  n.  [Gr.  fvyhiia  ;  iZ,  well,  and  yivoq, 
race,  stock.]     Nobleness  of  birth.  Ogilvie. 

E<t'GH  (yo),  n.  [A.  S.  iw.]  A  tree  ;  the  yew.  — 
See  Yew.  Dryden. 

EO-HAR-M^NJC,  a.  [Gr.  tl,  well,  and  harttionic.'] 
Proclucing  harmony.  Clarke. 

ED'KAI-RITE,  n.  [Gr.  fvKatpng,  seasonable.] 
(Min  )  A  seleniuret  of  silver  and  copper  ;  — 
written  also  eucairite.  —  See  Eucaiiute.  P. Cijc. 

EU' LI-MA,  n.  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  marine  gas- 
teropods,  having  a  slender,  conical,  white  and 
polished  shell.  Woodward. 

EfJ-LOgt' .     .    ,         „  . 
mendatory  ;  eulogistic.  Todd. 

EU-LO^'J-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  a  eulogical  manner. 

EU'LO-^IST,  n.  One  who  bestows  praise  or  eu- 
logizes ;  a  panegyrist.  Southey. 

EIT-LO-^iS'TIC,         f  a.      Containing  eulogy  or 
EO-LQ-^IS'TJ-CAL,  )  praise  ;  laudatory.  Ec.Rev. 

EU-LO-9JIS'T|-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  eulogistic  man- 
ner. Croker. 

EU-L,6'9l-tJM,  n. ;  pi.  eu-lo'^i-Om?.  [Gr.  Moyia  ; 
iZ,  well,  and  Xoyoi,  a  discourse ;  L.  elor/ium.] 
Praise  ;  encomium ;  eulogy.  Tatler. 

To  adorn  the  sofa  with  eiUogtum  due.  Cowper 

Syn.  —  See  Encomium. 
EU'LO  gJlZE  (yu'lo-jiz),  v.  a.     [Gr.  ihXoyita.']     \i. 

El'T.OOIZEI)  ;       pp.     EULOGIZING,    EULOGIZED.] 

To  panegyrize  ;  to  commend ;  to  praise.  "  Who 
eulogize  their  country's  foes."  Huddesford. 

Bishop  Horslcy  publicly  euloyized  this  treatise.  Knox. 

Syn.  —  See  Commend. 

EU'LO-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  iD.oyia  ;  eZ,  well,  and  P.rfyot,  a 
discourse  ;  L.  elogium  ;  It.  elogio,  eulogia ;  Sp. 
elogio  ;  Fr.  eulogte.]  A  speech  or  discourse  in 
praise  of  a  person ;  praise ;  encomium ;  panegyr- 
ic. "  Famous  ewto^j'cs  of  worthy  men."  Sjienser. 
Syn.  —  See  Encomium. 

EU'LY-tIne,  n.  [Gr.  il,  well,  and  Xbw,  to  dis- 
solve.] iMin.)  A  mineral  found  at  Freiberg, 
compcssd  of  silica,  oxide  of  bismuth,  and  alu- 
mina. Brande. 

EU-MEJV'1-D.m,  n.pl.  (Ent.)  A  family  of  hy- 
menopterous  insects  ;  solitary  wasps.       Baird, 

E  U'MOL  'PUS,n.    (Ent. )  A  genus  of  beetles,  one 


''l^f         I  a.  [See  Eulogil'm.]    Contain- 
r'{-CAL,  '  ing  or  bestowing  praise  ;  com- 
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species  of  which  (Eumolpus  viti)  is  very  inju- 
rious to  the  grape-vine  in  Europe.  Baird. 
EU-N6'M|  a,  n.      (Astro7i.)   An  asteroid  discov- 
ered by  De  Gasparis  in  1851.  Hind. 

EU'NO-MV,  n.  [Gr.  fvvoixia  ;  fu,  well,  and  v<5/i/ot,  a 
law.']     A  government  by  good  laws.         Smart. 

EU'Nl'CH  (yu'nuk),  n.  [Gr.  fucoCj^os ;  ewi'»/,  a  bed, 
and  i:_^u),  to  take  charge  of;  L.  cwmchus;  It.  (^ 
Sp.  cunuco  ;  Fr.  eu7iuquc.']  A  man  who  has 
been  castrated;  —  so  called  in  reference  to  his 
usual  employment  as  chamberlain.  Bacon. 

t  EU'NUjCH  (yu'nuk),  v.  a.  To  make  a  eunuch  of; 
to  castrate,  as  a  man.  Creech. 

tEU'NU-€HATE  (yu'nu-kat),  v.  a.  To  make  a 
eunuch  of ;  to  castrate.  Browne. 

EU'NyCH-I^M,  n.    The  state  of  a  eunuch.    Hall. 

EU-OJV'Y-M&S,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  f u,  well,  and  Svoiia, 
a  name.]  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees ;  spindle-tree.  Loudon. 

EU-6T'0-M0US,  a.  [Gr.  tv,  well,  and  roufi,  a  cut- 
ting.] (Min.)  Cleaving  readily.  Clarke. 

EU'PA-TEIY  (yu'p5i-tlie),  n.  [Gr.  ivmOua  ;  eZ,  well, 
and,  -nado'i,  feeling.]     A  right  feeling.       Harris. 

EU-PA'TQ-R|NE,  n.  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid  ob- 
tained from  eupatorium.  Horsford. 

EU-PA-TO'RI-flM,  )  n.     [Gr.  ihrraTdptov;  L,  eupa- 
Eil'PA-TO-RY,        S  torium. —  So    named    from 
Eupator,  king  of  Pontus,  who  first  used  it  in 
medicine.]     (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  including 
bastard  hemp,  or  hemp  agrimony.  London. 

Eupatorium  perfoUatum  is  known  by  the  popular 
names  of  thoroug/iwort,  fecerwurt,  boneset,  and  Indian 
sage.  Dunglison. 

EU'P  A-TRID,  n.  [Gr.  ev,  well,  and  Trar^p,  a  father.] 
A  person  who  is  well  born.  Smart. 

EU-PEP'SJ-A,  n.     Same  as  Eupepsy.         Brande. 

EU'PEP-SY,  or  EU-PEP'SY  [yu'pep-se,  W.  Ja. ; 
yu-p6p'se,  K.  S/h.1,  n.  [Gr.  iZ,  well,  and  n-t'ifi?, 
digestion.]  (Med.)  A  good  concoction  or  di- 
gestion ;  —  opposed  to  dyspepsy.  Smart. 

EU-PEP'TIC  (yu-),a.  1.  Easy  of  digestion.  Cw/y/e. 
2.  Having  good  digestion.  Maunder. 

EU'PHfM-I^M  (yu'fem-izm),  w.  [Gr.  ihipnutandi  ; 
(Z,  well,  and  ^niii,  to  speak  ;  It.  eufimismo  ;  Sp. 
eufemismo  ;  Fr.  eiiphpmisme.']  ( Rhet.)  The  art 
ot  describing  or  noticing  that  which  is  offensive 
in  inoffensive  language,  or  a  figure  by  which  a 
more  agreeable  word  or  phrase  is  substituted 
for  one  that  is  offensive,  disagreeable,  or  in- 
delicate. 

It  is  by  a  euphemism  that  the  words  "  deceased"  and  "de- 
parted "  came  at  first  to  be  used  instead  of  "  dead,"  whicli  is 
no  other  tlian  a  synecdoche  of  the  genus  for  the  species. 

Dr.  Camjibelt. 

It  is  far  from  being  enouph,  as  Dr.  Campbell  justly  ol)- 
serves,  to  say  of  tliis  1 
the  odious  word  "  kill 

EU'PH^-MIST,  n.  One  who  uses  euphemism  ;  a 
euphemistic  writer  or  speaker.  Carlyle, 

EU-PH?-M1S'TIC,  ;  „.      Relating  to  or  par- 

EU-PH5-MIS'TI-CAL,  )  taking  of  euphemism. 

EU-PHO'NI-AD,  n.  [Gr.  iZ,  well,  and  ipoviw,  to 
sound.]  A  musical  instrument,  invented  by  P. 
S.  &  G.  Grosh,  of  Petersburgh,  Pa.,  combining 
the  tones  of  the  organ,  clarinet,  horn,  bas- 
soon, and  violin.  Moore. 

EU-PH6N'lO,         }  „     [-It  ^  Sp  ^^fon^co  ;  Fr.  eu- 
EU-PH5n'i-CAL,  )  phonique.  —  See  Euphony.] 
Having  euphony,  or  an  agreeable  sound  ;  eu- 
phonious. Latham. 

EU-PFI0N'I-C6N,  n.  [Gr.  iZ,  well,  and  0o.'fw,  to 
sound.]  The  name  of  a  new  and  improved 
piano-forte,  of  the  upright  kind.  Ogilvie. 

EU-PH6'NI-OUS,  a.  Having  an  agreeable  sound  ; 
euphonical.  Roget.     Hallatn.    Southey. 

I  admit  that  where  a  foreiftn  word  is  more  euphonloiit  than 
a  native  word  of  the  very  same  sifrniflention,  its  adoption 
mnv  add  to  the  pleasure  of  sound,  which  is  by  no  means  to 
be  disregarded  in  language.  Sir  John  StoMwt. 

EU-PHONI-OtJS-LY,  ad.  In  a  euphonious  man- 
ner. ■  Ch.  Ob. 

EU'PHO-NL^M,  n.  A  euphonious  or  agreeable 
sound  ;  euphony.  Oswald. 
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EU'PHO-NIZE,  V.  a.  To  make  harmonious  or  eiv 
phonious.  West  Rev.    Am.  Ency. 

EU'PHO-NON,  n.  A  musical  instrument  of  great 
sweetness  and  power,  resembling  the  upright 
piano  in  form,  but  having  the  tones  of  an 
organ.  Black. 

EU'PHO-NOUS,  a.  Having  an  agreeable  sound  ; 
euphonical ;  euphonious.  Mitford. 

EU'PHO-NY  (yu'fo-ne),  n.  [Gr.  fv(pwi>ia  ;  tZ.  well, 
and  (povn,  sound  ;  It.  St;  Sp.  etifotiia  ;  Fr.  enpho- 
nie.l  An  agreeable  sound  in  language  ;  — the 
contrary  to  harshness.  "  Epopa;us,  now  for  eu- 
phony softened  into  Epomeo."  Eustace. 

EU-PJIOR  'BI-A,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  exogenous 
plants;  spurge; — so  named  in  honor  of  Eu- 
phorbus,  physician  to  Juba,  King  of  Maurita- 
nia. Loudon. 

EU-PHOR-B{-A'CEOUS  (yu-for-b?-a'shiia,  66),  a. 
(Bot.)  Relating  to  the  genus  £t<pAorija.  P.  Cyc. 

EU-PHOR'Bj-AL,  a.  (Bot.)  Relating  to  the  eu- 
phorbia; euphorbiaceous.  Ogilvie. 

EU-PIWR 'BI-  VM,  n.     [L.  —  See  ErPHOuniA..] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  plant 
Euphorbia  ojfinnanmi.  miller. 

2.  A  medicinal  gum  or  gum-resin  which  issues 
from  the  Euphorbia  ojjiciiuirum.        Dunglison, 

EU'PHO-TIDE,  n.  [Gr.  iZ,  well,  and  (/)<2s,  light.] 
(Min.)  Diallage  rock,  a  variety  of  magnesian 
rock  into  which  serpentine  often  passes.  Dana. 

EU-PHRA'§i{-A,n.  [Gr.  fu0pa<ria,  delight.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  annual  plants;  eye-bright.  Loudon. 

EU'PHRA-SY  (yu'frgi-se),  n.  (Bot.)  The  herb  eye- 
bright ;  Euphrasia  officinalis;  —  a  phmt  sup- 
posed to  clear  the  signt.  Milton. 

EU-PHROS'Y-NE,  n.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  dis- 
covered by  Ferguson  in  1854.  Levering. 

EU'PHU-i?M,  n.  [Gr.  liipvd,  comely  ;  Fr.  euphu- 
isme.]  Extreme  purity,  or  fastidious  delicacy, 
in  the  use  of  words  or  language.  Ed.  Rev. 

EU'PHy-IST,  n.   One  who  uses  euphuisms.  Scott. 

Shakspeare  amused  his  audiences  with  ridiculing  euphu- 
ifU,  and  otlier  tlie  like  coxcombs.  IL  Rogers. 

EU-PHU-IS'TIC,  a.  Relating  to  euphiiism ;  fas- 
tidiously delicate  in  language.  Ec.  Rev. 

ElJ'Pt-5N,  n.  [Gr.  iZ,  very,  and  wfuv,  greasy.] 
(Chem.)  A  limpid  and  highly  inflammable  liquid 
obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  vege- 
table substances.  Simmonds. 

EU-PLAS'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  tZ,  well,  and  nXarrriKds, 
plastic  ;  -r/.daaw,  to  form.]  (Med.)  Having  the 
capacity  of  becoming  organizable  in  a  high  de- 
gree, as  the  matter  which  forms  false  mem- 
branes resulting  from  acute  inflammation  in 
healthy  persons.  Dmiglison 

EU-PLAS'TJC,  n.  (Med.)  The  organizable  mat' 
ter  by  which  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  re- 
newed. Hoblyn. 

EO-PRAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ii-npaKToi\  cZ,  well,  and 
TTp&acw,  to  do.]     Easy  to  be  done.  Ogilvie. 

EU-PYR'|-6n,  n.  [Gr.  (Z,  well,  and  TrBp,  fire.]  A 
term  applied  to  several  contrivances  for  obtain- 
ing instantaneous  light,  as  lucifer  matches, 
&c.  Brande. 

EIJ-RA'STAN  (yu-ra'shan),  n.  [Contracted  from 
Europe  and  Asia.]  A  descendant  of  a  Euro- 
pean born  in  Asia.  Clarke. 

EU-RE'KA,  n.  [Gr.,  I  have  f mm d  it,  the  expres- 
sion of  Archimedes  when  he  discovered  a  method 
of  detecting  the  adulteration  of  Hiero's  crown  ; 
iimitJKO),  to  find.]  Discovery.  "  Can  afford  to 
smile  at  a  hundred  such  fussy  eurekas."  Ec.  Rev. 

EU-Ri'PUS,  or  EU'RI-P&S  [yu're-pus,  K.  Sm. 
Wb.  Ash,  Todd;  yu'-rl'pus,  fV.  Brande,  Ains- 
irorth],  n.  [L.]  A  strait  or  narrow  sea,  where 
the  water  is  much  agitated ;  the  ancient  name 
of  the  frith  between  Bocotia  and  Euboea.  Burke. 

EU'RITE,  71.  [Gr.  (vpiii,  broad.]  (Min.)  A  fine- 
grained granite  in  which  felspar  predominates  ; 
white-stone.  Brande. 

EU'RITH-MY,  n.     See  Eurythmy.  Crabb. 

EU-uTT'(C,  3!.  (Min.)  Containing  or  resembling 
eurite.  Ogilvie. 


A,  E,  f.  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  K,  I,  6,  0,  t,  short;    A,   5,  \,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  H'tR; 
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EVANGELIZE 


BC-B6c'LY-DftN,  n.  [Or.  hpoKXliuv.]  An  east- j 
crly  wind",  which,  in  the  Meditcrrnnean  particu- 
larly, is  very  dnngerous ;   levanter. 

Acta  xxvii.  14. 

r.fr.RO'PA,  n.     {Astnm.)  An  asteroid  discovered 
'  by  Ooldschmidt  in  1856.  Lovering. 

eO'KOPE,  n.  (Geoff.)  One  of  the  Rreat  divisions 
of  the  globe,  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the 
east  by  Asia. 

II  kO-RO-PE'AN  (124)  [yQ-ro-pC'»n,  .S.  IK.  J.  K.  Sm. 
li.  v.  Wb'.;  yQ-ro-|)6'9ii  or  yu-r8'p?-9M,  P.],  a. 
f Gr.  EipuTf <o{ ;  L.! Kurop<pus.]  ((•eoff.)  Belong- 
ing to  Europe,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

gg-  "  This  word,  according  to  the  analogy  of  our 
own  languape,  oucht  certainly  to  have  Iho  accent  on 
the  second  syllahlo  ;  and  tills  is  the  pronunciation 
which  unlettered  speakers  constantly  adopt ;  but  the 
learned,  iishauied  of  the  analogies  of  their  own  tongue, 
always  place  the  accent  on  the  third  syllable,  liecause 
Eurupiras  has  the  penultimate  long,  and  is  therefore 
accented  In  Latin.  Kpicurraii  has  the  accent  on  the 
same  syllable  by  the  same  rule  ;  while  Herculean  and 
■  cerulean  gubmii  to  English  analogy,  and  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable,  because  their  penultimate 
in  Latin  Is  short."    Walker. 

II  EU-RQ-PE'AN,  n.    {Geog.)  A  native  of  Europe. 

El';-RO-PE'AN-I§M,  n.     The  quality  of  being  Eu 


ropcan. 


Ec.  Rev. 


EU'RUS  (yu'ru8),n.  [L.]  The  east  wind.  PeocAow. 

E0-RY'A-L5,  n.  (Bot.)  The  generic  name  of  an 
elegant  aquatic  plant  of  the  East  Indies  and 
China.  Baird. 

EU-RVg'p-ROtJS,  a.  [Gr.  fipU,  broad,  and  xipas, 
a  horn.]     {Zoil.)  Having  a  broad  horn.  Umart 

EU-RY-li-I-MI'J<:X,  n.pl. 
{(h-niih.)  A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Passe- 
res  and  family  CmacidcB ; 
boat-bills.  Gray. 

EV-RfJV'O-MK,  n.    (Zool.) 
A  genus   of  crustaceans,  Eurylalmiu  Sumatranm, 
like  spider-crabs.  Bell.    P.  Cyc. 

EU-RY-Xb  'TUS,  n.  [Gr.  lipls,  broad,  and  vOrof, 
the  back.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes  re- 
lated to  the  gar-pikes.  Agassiz. 

EU'RYTH-MY  [ya'rjth-me,  S.  W.  Jci.  K. ;  yu-rTth'- 
ni?,'S/n.],  »l.  [Gr.  ivpvOfiin;  L.  eurythmia;  It. 
if  Sp.  euritmia ;  Fr.  eurythmie.^ 

1.  Just  harmony  of  the  parts,  as  of  a  build- 
ing ;  regular  measure  ;  symmetry.  Erelyfi. 

2.  {Med.)  Regularity  of  pulse.  Palmer. 

eO-8E'BJ-AN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Eu- 
sebius,  bishop  of  Cicsarea  ;  —  a  term  equivalent 
to  Arian,  and  so  applied  on  account  of  the 
favor  sho\vn  to  the  Arians  by  Eusebius.     Buck. 

EU-STA'CHJ-AN  tube,  n.  {Anat.)  A  tube  ex- 
tending from  the  inner  side  of  the  tympanum, 
and  opening  at  the  back  of  the  nostrils  ; — so 
called  from  its  discoverer,  Eustachius.       Roget. 

EU-STA'jeHJ-AN  vAlVE,  n.  {AtuU.)  A  semilunar 
membranous  valve,  which  separates  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart  from  the  interior  »e«a  cava  ; 
—  80  called  from  having  been  first  described  by 
Eustachius.  Brattde. 

EU'STYLE  (ytt'stTl),  n.  [Gr.  fv(TrvXof,  tv,  well, 
and  <rrbi.oi,  a  column  ;  L.  eustylo.s.]  (Arch.)  The 
position  of  columns  in  an  edifice  at  the  most 
convenient  and  graceful  distance  from  one  an- 
other, or  the  space  of  2]  diameters,  Weale. 

•*-EU'TAX-Y,  n.  [Gr.  ivra^ia.]  Established  or- 
der or  arrangement.  Waterhouae. 

EU-T£r'P(:.  n.  [Gr.  tZ,  well,  and  r/piru,  to  delight.] 

1.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  nine  Muses  ;  the  Muse 
who  presided  over  music. 

2.  (.Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Hind 
in  1853.  Lovering. 

EC-TfeR'pp-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Euterpe ;  noting 
an  association  for  the  practice  of  music.  Clarke. 

EO-THAN-A'^I-A  (yQ-thjin-a'zh?-?),  n.  [Gr.  ivOa- 
vaaia ;  cv,  well,  and  Udvarot,  death.]  All  easy 
death  ;  euthanasy. 

A  rpcovory.  In  my  ca»c  and  at  my  age,  !■  impoRnlhlr;  the 
Undett  wi>)>  of  my  friend*  ia  euthancuia,  Arfmfhvot. 

EU-THAN'A-SY,  or  EU'THAN-A-9Y,  [yO-thilii'»- 


•9,  S,.  W.  Ja.  Kmrick ;   yA'thyn-t-zf,  Sni.],  n. 
An  easy  death  ;  euthanasia.  Bating. 

EU-TtjKH'l-AiV  (yQ-tlk'9-»n),  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
follower  of  Eutychius,  who  denied  the  two  na- 
tures of  Christ ;  a  nionophysitc,  Burnet. 

EO-Ti^t;iri-AN  (ya-tTk'?-9n),  a.  {Eccl.  Hist.) 
Pertaining  to  the  Eutychiuns.  "  The  Eutychian 
heretics,"  Tiilotnon. 

E0-Tif4.'H'|-AN-IaM,n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  system 
or  doctrines  of  Eutychius,  Craig. 

EUX-AN'THJNE,  n,  [Gr,  iv,  well,  and  iavOdf,  yel- 
low,] A  substance,  forming  small,  pale-yellow 
crystals,  obtained  from  India  under  the  name 
of  purree,  or  Indian  yellow  ;  —  suiiposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  bile  of  the  camel  or  of  the  ele- 
phant. Brande. 

EUX'5N-iTE,  n.  [Gr.  itilfvoj,  a  stranger.]  (Min.) 
A  Norwegian  mineral,  containing  columbiuni, 
yttria,  and  uranium  ;  —  so  named  by  Schcerer, 
in  allusion  to  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence.  Dana. 

EUX'INE,  H.  [Gr.  iv^fivof,  kind  to  strangers,  hos- 
pitable; il,  well,  and  ^tifoj,  a  guest.]  {Geog.) 
The  Black  Sea. 

t  5-VA'cAte,  v.  a.  [L.  vaco,  vacatus."]  To  emp- 
ty ;  to  evacuate.  Harvey. 

5-vAc'U-AnT,  a.  {Med.)  Provoking  evacuation  ; 
purgative  ;  drastic  ;  cathartic.  Smart. 

5-VAc'U-Ant,  n.  {Med.)  Medicine  that  pro- 
motes evacuation  ;  a  cathartic.  Dutiglison. 

5-VAC'U-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  evacuo,  eracuatus ;  e, 
from,  and  vacuus,  empty  ;  It.  evacuare  ;  Sp.  eva- 
ciiar;  Yr.evcumer.']  \i.  evacuated  ;  ;>p,  evac- 
uating, EVACUATED.] 

1,  To  make  empty  or  void ;  to  clear  of  the 
contents.     *'  Evacuatitig  the  church,"     Hooker. 

2,  To  throw  out ;  to  void  ;  to  eject. 

The  white  [hellebore]  doth  evacuate  tJie  otfensive  humors. 

HoUand. 

3,  t  To  nullify  ;  to  annul. 

If  the  prophecies  are  not  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  it  is  impossible 
to  know  when  a  prophecy  is  ftiltilled  and  when  not,  which 
would  utterly  evacuate  the  use  of  them.  South. 

4,  To  quit ;  to  withdraw  from, 

Tlic  emperor  never  effectually  evacuated  Catalonia.      Swift. 

t  5-VAc'V-ATE,  V.  n.    To  let  blood.  Burton. 

5-VAC-U-A'TIQN,  n,  [L,  evaci/atio  ;  It.  evacua- 
zione  ;  Sp.  evacuacion  ;  Fr,  evacuation.'] 

1,  An  emptying  or  drawing  of  the  contents ; 
vacuation,  "  Lest  their  treasury  should  be  ex- 
hausted by  so  frequent  evacuatiotis."        Potttr. 

2,  t  Abolition;  nullification.  Hooker. 

3.  {Mil.)  The  act  of  quitting  or  withdrawing 
from  a  place.  Burke. 

4.  {Med.)  The  discharge  of  any  matter  what- 
ever by  the  natural  passages  or  by  an  artificial 
opening.  Duitglison. 

?-VAc'U-A-TIvE,  a.  [It,  &:  Sp,  eracuativo ;  Fr, 
ecacuati/.]  {Med.)  That  evacuates  ;  purgative  ; 
drastic;  cathartic,  Cotgrave. 

5-VAC'U-A-TQR,  n.  One  who  evacuates  or  an- 
nuls, '  "  Evacuators  of  the  law,"       Hammond. 

5-VADE',  V.  a.  [L,  erado  ;  c,  from,  and  vado,  to 
go  ;    It.  evadcre  ;   Sp,  evadir  ;  Fr,  evader.]     [i. 

EVADED  ;   pp.  EVADING,  EVADED.] 

1.  To  escape  from  by  stratagem;  to  elude; 
as,  "  To  evade  pursuit  or  punishment." 

2.  To  avoid  or  decline  by  artifice,  subterfuge, 
or  sophistry ;  as,  "  To  evade  a  question," 

3.  To  be  beyond  the  grasp  or  comprehension  of. 

We  have  seen  how  a  contingent  event  baffles  man's  knowl- 
edge, and  eviule»  his  iwwers.  South. 

Syn,  — To  ernilr  and  elude  both  imply  the  act  of 
avoiding  or  shunning  by  sophlntr)'  or  artifice.  Erode 
a  (ptestion  by  not  giving  a  satisfactory  or  substantial 
answer  ;  elude  research  by  some  artifice, 

5-vAl)E',  r,  n,     1,  To   escape;   to   flee;   to   fly. 

"  Eroding  from  perils."  Bacon. 

2.  To  practise  evasion;  to  equivocate;  to  shuffle. 

The  ministers  of  Ood  are  not  to  eveule.  South. 

p-VAD'|-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  evaded,  Coleridge. 

fcV-A-GA'TlON,  n,  [L,  evagatio  ;  evagor,  to  roam 
about ;  It,  eragazione  ;  Sp.  erat/acion  ;  Fr.  Mj- 
gatioti.]  The  act  of  wandering;  excursion; 
ramble  ;  deviation,     [r,]  Sir  H.  )Votton. 

(;-VAV-|-N.\'TIQN,  »i.  [L,  e,  out  of,  and  vagina, 
a  sheath.]    The  act  of  unsheathing.         Craig. 


fi'VAL,  a.  [L.  arum,  a  space  of  time.]  Endur 
ing  for  a  long  time,     [u.]  Todd. 

£V-A-.\f:KCE',  r.  n,  [L,  eraneaco ;  Sp,  eraneacer.] 
To  vanish;  to  disappear,  li'itkiiuvn. 

£V-A-.\f:s'C5.N'CE,  n.  [L,  eraneaco,  etaneaeena, 
to  banish  away,]  The  act  of  evaneaeina  or  van- 
ishing ;  diHappearuncc.  Ilambler. 

£y-A-NftH'Ct;.\T,  a.  [Fr,  >iraneaeent.]  1,  Trod- 
ing  to  evanesce,  vanish,  or  disappear;  fleeting; 
transitory  ;  transient ;  ephemeral ;  as,  "  Evan. 
escent  hues  "  ;  "  Eraneacent  pleasure*," 

2.    Lessening  beyond  the  perception  of  the 
mind  or  of  the  senses ;  imperceptible. 

The  difTerence  between  right  and  wrong,  on  (omo  prttj 
cases,  is  almost  eiamtnrtU.  H'oUtUton. 

fiV-A-NKS'cp.NT-LY,  ad.  In  an  evanescent  or 
fleeting  manner.    '  Chatmera. 

^-VAN'j^(:L,  n.  [Gr.  thayylXior,  good  tidings  ;  t\ 
well,  and  ayyl'n.ui,  to  announce,] 

1,  The  gospel  of  Christ.  Hook. 

2.  Goodtidings. 


But,  alas!  what  holy  anivl 
Brings  the  slave  this  glad  mtngttt 


Ijomafellme. 


E-VAN 

vors. 


fpE'L|-AN,  a.    Rendering  thanks  for  fa- 
K,]  Craig. 

H  E-VAN-g£L'|C,  a.  [Gr,  ii,aYYil,K6f  ;  L.  erange- 
licus  ;  It,  iSf  Sp,  eraiigelico ;  Fr.  iTangtlique.'] 
Relating  to  the  gospel ;  consonant  to  the  gos- 
pel ;  evangelical.    "  Evangelic  truth."     MiUon. 

II  E-VAN-9f:L'I-CAL,  or  tV-AS-gth'\-CAL 
[S-vjn-j«l'?-k9l,  X.  /,  E.  Ja.  K.  k. ;  «v-»n-j«lV 
k^l,  11^,  /',  Sm.],  a.  Relating  to  the  gospel; 
agreeable  to  or  contained  in  the  gosnel;  evan- 
gelic ;  as,  "  An  evangelical  doctrine.' 

49~"  This  word,  which  means  simply  apprrtainiag 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  gogpel,  haa  been  applied  14)  a 
portion  of  the  Engl  sh  Churrb,  who  either  profesa  or 
are  sup|H>sed  to  '  know  and  inculcate  the  gofpel '  in 
an  especial  manner,  and  to  give  peculiar  pniniincncA 
to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  In  the  atone- 
ment. The  title  of  '  erangrliral '  sc^ms  to  have  un- 
dergone some  change  in  Its  meaning  fnmi  that  which 
it  bore  when  It  was  first  used,  and  is  now  not  unfre- 
quently  adopted  as  synonymous  with  Ctiyrivut,  what- 
ever that  word  may  be  supposed  to  imply,"  Eden. 
Syn.  — See  Orthodox. 

II E- VAM-pfeL'l-CAL,  n.  One  who  maintains  evan- 
gelical principles.  Ch.  Ob. 

II  E-VAN-9£L'|-CAL-IsM,  n.  Evangelical  princi- 
ples'.—  Same  as  Evanoelicism.      Dr.  Arnold. 

II  E-V.\N-9£L'l-CAL-Ly,  ad.  According  to  the 
gospel.  MiUoti, 

II  E-VAN-9fiL'I-CAL-NfeS8,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  evangelical.  Hcott. 

II  E-VAN-96l'|-CI:jM,  n.  {Eccl.)  Evangelical 
principles  ;  evangelicalism,  Bp.  Jebb. 

e-VAN-(?p;-Ll9'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
evangelical ;  evan'gelicism. 

A  thorough  earnestness  and  eramgelieit]/.  Ec.  Her. 

5-VAN'V5-J'f§'^'.  »»•  TbP  doctrine  or  preaching 
of  the  gospel ;  evangelical  religion  or  doctrine  j 
evangelicism.  Bacom. 

5-VAn'95-LIst,  n.  [Gr.  thnyyiharfu,  the  bringer 
of  good  tidings  ;  L,  erangehsta  ;  It,  A  Sp,  wow* 
gehsta ;  Yx.  rvanatliate.'^ 

1,  One  of  the  four  writers  of  gospel  history. 
"  The  four  evangeliata."  Addison. 

2.  A  preacher  or  promulg-ator  of  the  gos- 
pel;  a  niissionar>' :  —  a  term  ajipiied  to  one  li- 
censed to  preach,  but  not  having  under  his 
charge  any  particular  church  or  congrcKation, 
"  It  were  fit  our  new  evangelists  should  show 
their  authority,"  Ikcay  of  Piety. 

5-VAN'GE-L1s-TA-RY,  n,  A  selection  from  the 
Gospels,  to  be  read",  as  a  lesson,  in  divine  ser- 
vice. Gregory. 

5-VAN-<?5-I.T8'TIC,  o.  Relating  to  evangelinn ; 
evangelical.  ^''  ^"'-  ^"^ 

E-VA.\-(5eL-l-ZA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  evangel- 
iuing.  Bp.  Wilberforce.    Ec.  Rev. 

P-VAN'GEL-fZE,  r,  a.  [Gr.  ivayytU^oitat,  to  bring 
good  tidings  ;  It.  erangelizzare ;  Sp.  evangeltzftr; 
Fr.  evangfhser.]  [i,  evangelized  ;  pp.  evan- 
GELiziNO,  EVANGELIZED,]  To  Instruct  in  the 
gospel ;  to  teach  the  gospel  to. 
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The  Spirit 
Poured  first  on  his  ajwstles,  whom  he  sends 
To  evcmyelize  the  nutions.  ifilton. 

To  •eraugelize,"  a  word  wliich  the  Rhemish  translators 
were  blamed  for  introducing.  Trench. 

(l-VAN'^gL-IZE,  V.  n.     To  preach  the  gospel. 

Thus  did  our  heavenly  Instructor  fulfil  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets,  that  he  would  evangelize  to  tlie  poor.     J'orteus. 

t  g-vAN'^g-LY,  n.  [See  Evangel.]  Good  tid- 
ings ;  the  gospel.  Spenser. 

5-vAn'JD,  a.  [L.  evanidus.]  Evanescent.  Bacon. 

^1-vAn'JSH,  v.  n.    [L.  evanesco.]   To  vanish,    [k.] 

Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form, 

Evaniihing  amid  the  storm.  £urm. 

;p-VAN'ISH-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  vanishing;  sud- 
den disappearance,     [u.]  Jejf'crson. 

f-VAP'Q-RA-BLE,  a.  [It.  evaporabile ;  Sp.  eta- 
porable  ;  J'r.  evaporable.]  That  may  evaporate  ; 
easily  dissipated  in  vapors.  Grew, 

5-VAp'O-RATE,  v.  n.  [L.  evaporo,  evaporatus ; 
It.  evaporare  ;  Sp.  evaporar ;  Fr.  ^aporer.]     [i. 

EVAPORATED ;  pp.       EVAPORATING,   EVAPO- 
RATED.] 

1.  To  escape  or  fly  away  in  vapors  or  fumes  ; 
to  waste  insensibly,  as  a  volatile  spirit.     Boyle. 

2.  To  be  dissipated  ;  to  pass  oil'  or  disappear. 
"  Letting  our  courage  evaporate."  Swift. 

P-VAP'Q-RAte,  v.  a.    1.  To  disperse  in  vapors  ;  to 
convert  into  vapor  ;  to  vaporize. 
2.  t  To  let  out ;  to  exhale  ;  to  emit. 

My  lord  of  Essex  evajtorated  his  thoughts  in  a  sonnet,  to 
be  sung  before  the  quecu.  Wotton. 

5-vAp'O-RATE,  a.  Converted  into  vapor  ;  evap- 
orated.     "  Dew  evaporate."  Thomson. 

5-vAP-O-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  evaporatio  ;  It.  evapo- 
razio7ie  ;  Sp.  evaporacion  ;  Fr.  evaporation.] 

1.  The  act  of  evaporating ;  the  conversion  of 
a  fluid  into  vapor. 

These  waters,  by  rarefaction  and  evaporation,  ascended. 

Raleigh. 

2.  That  which  is  evaporated  ;  vapor. 

Evaporations  are  greater  according  to  the  greater  heat  of 
the  sun.  Woodward. 

3.  Vent ;  discharge  ;  emission.  "  Tlje  evap- 
orations of  a  vindictive  spirit."  Howell. 

4.  {Med.)  Transformation  of  a  liquid  into  va- 
por in  order  to  obtain  the  fixed  matters  contained 
in  it  in  a  dry  and  separate  state.        Dunglispn. 

?-VAp'0-RA-TIVE,  a.  [L.evaporativus ;  It.eva- 
porativo  ;  Fr.  evaporatif.']  That  evaporates  ; 
causing  evaporation.  Coleridge. 

g-VAP-0-R6M'5-T{;R,  n.  [Eng.  evaporate  and  Gr. 
ftir^ov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  to  measure 
evaporation  ;  a  hygroscope  ;  an  atmometer.  Ure. 

f -VA'§i|-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  evaded.     Ec.  Rev. 

P-VA'§ION  (e-va'zliun,  93),  n.  [L.  erado,  evasus, 
to  evade ;  Sp.  evasion  ;  Fr.  evasion.']  The  act  of 
evading  ;  equivocation  ;  a  quibble  ;  an  insuffi- 
cient excuse ;  a  subterfuge  ;  a  sophistry ;  arti- 
fice ;  a  subtle  or  disingenuous  escape. 

Thou  by  evasions  thy  crime  uncovercst  more.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Evasion,  equivocation,  and  prevarication,  all 
imply  an  artful  mode  of  escaping  the  scrutiny  of  an 
inquirer.  Evasion  is  made  by  avoiding  to  give  a  sub- 
stantial answer  ;  equivocation,  by  using  equivocal  ex- 
pressions; jtrevarication,  by  using  expressions  that 
mislead.  A  prevaricitiun  is  worse  than  an  equivoca- 
tion ;  equivocation,  worse  than  an  evasion.  Subterfuge 
and  shift  are  modes  of  evasion,  and  are  tricks  or  arti- 
fices of  knaves. 

5-VA'SlVE,  a.     [It.  4r  Sp.  evasivo;  Fr.  h^asif.] 

1.  That  evades  ;  escaping  or  avoiding  by  arti- 
fice.    "  Ecasire  of  the  sly  request."  Pope. 

2.  Partaking,  or  consisting,  of  evasion. 
"  Evasive  arts.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

5-VA'S|VE-LY,  ad.  By  evasion;  elusively;  so- 
phistically. 

?-vA'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  evasive.  Craig. 

EVE,  n.     [Heb.  n^n,  life;  — Hawah,   or  Eve.] 

The  name  of  the  first  woman. 

And  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  Eve,  because  she  was 
the  mother  of  all  living.  Gtn.  iii.  20. 

£VE,  n.  [A.  S.  (Bfen ;  Dut.  avoud ;  Ger.  abend  ; 
Tiaix.  often  ;  Icel.  ajftan  ;  Sw.  afton.] 

1.  llie  close  of  the  day ;  evening.  [Poeti- 
cal.]    "  From  noon  to  dewy  CTC."  Milton. 


2.  The  night,  evening,  vigil,  or  fast  before  a 
holiday;  as,  "  Christmas  eee." 

3.  Ihe  period  just  preceding  any  expected 
event ;  as,  "  To  be  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution." 

5-yEC'TlCS,  n.  J3l.  (Med.)  That  part  of  medi- 
cine which  teaches  how  to  acquire  a  good  habit 
of  body,     [r.]  Crabb. 

5-VEC'TIQN,  n.  [L.  evectio,  a.  going  upwards; 
eveho,  evectus,  to  carry  forth ;  Fr.  tvection.] 

1.  t  Exaltation.  "  His  [Joseph's]  evection  to 
the  power  of  Egypt  next  to  Pharaoh."  Pearson. 

2.  (^Astron.)  An  irregularity  of  the  moon's 
motion  caused  by  the  sim,  and  depending  on 
the  position  of  the  transverse  axis  of  the  lunar 
orbit  in  respect  of  the  line  of  the  syzygies,  or 
line  joining  the  sun  and  earth.  Herschel. 

E'VEN  (g'vn),  n.  [See  Eve.]  Evening.  [Poetical.] 

My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 

At  even.  Hilton. 

E'VEN  (6'vn),  a.     [Goth,  iben;  A.  S.  efen;  Dut. 
e-ff'en,  even  ;  Ger.  eben  ;  Sw.  efven.] 
.    1.  Having  no  irregularities  of  surface ;  free 
from  elevations  and  depressions ;  not  rugged ; 
not  unequal ;  smooth ;  level ;  plain. 

The  present  face  of  Rome  is  much  more  even  and  level 
than  it  was  formerly.  Addison. 

2.  Uniform;  equable;  unruffled;  calm.  "Per- 
sons of  et'CM  tempers."  ■  Tatlcr. 

3.  On  a  level  or  on  the  same  level.  "  Shall 
lay  thee  even  with  the  ground."     Luke  xix.  44. 

4.  Equal  on  both  sides ;  fair  ;  just;  as,  "An 
even  bargain." 

5.  Without  any  thing  owed ;  out  of  debt. 

In  taking  revenge,  a  man  is  but  even  with  his  enemy;  but 
is  passing  it  over,  he  is  superior.  Bacon. 

6.  Capable  of  being  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  ;  not  odd ;  as,  "  Even  numbers." 

Even  keel,  (JVaut.)  a  term  applied  to  the  position 
of  the  keel  of  a  ship  when  she  draws  the  same  water 
abaft  as  forward,  or  when  she  is  upright,  or  not  in- 
clined to  either  side.  Brande.  —  To  make  even  lines, 
or  to  make  even,  (^Printing.)  a  technical  expression  used 
when  tlie  copy  is  separated  into  portions  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  many  compositors,  who  have  fre- 
quently to  space  out  words  very  irregularly,  so  as  to 
fill  a  line  ;  hence  the  common  instruction  from  one 
printer  to  another  wlio  follows  or  precedes  him  witii 
copy,  to  "  make  even."     Simmonds. 

Syn.  —  See  Equal,  Level. 
E'VEN  (e'vn),  v.  a.     \i.  EVENED  ;    pp.  EVENING, 

EVENED.] 

1.  To  make  even  or  level ;  to  level. 

Even  the  balance,  and  hold  it  even.      CJiilllngworth. 
This  temple  Xerxes  evened  with  the  soil.  Raleigh. 

2.  To  put  out  of  debt ;  to  put  into  a  state  in 
which  nothing  is  owed;  to  equalize.  "Till  I 
am  evened  with  him."  Shak. 

t  E'VEN  (s'vn),  V.  n.     To  be  equal  to.         Careio. 

E'VEN  (e'vn),  ad.  1.  Noting  a  level  or  equality  of 
action  ;  exactly  ;  as,  "  Even  so  must  he  do." 

2.  Noting  a  level  or  equality  of  time  ;  at  the 
very  time. 

But  even  then  the  morning  cock  crew  loud.  Shak. 

3.  Noting  sameness  of  condition ;  verily. 

And  eveji  as  I  was  then  is  Percy.  Shak. 

4.  Noting  equality  or  superiority  when  it  is 
least  expected ;  as,  "  He  is  too  wary,  even  for 
the  most  cunning." 

5.  Noting  something  extraordinary. 

Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.  Gray. 

6.  A  word  of  strong  assertion ;  not  only  so, 
but  also  ;  likewise. 

Here  all  their  rage,  and  even  their  murmurs,  cease.    Pope. 

7.  So  much  as;  as,  "Not  even  aware  of  it." 

t5-VENE'  (e-ven'),  V.  n.  [1..  evenio.]  To  take 
place  ;  to  happen.  Hewyt. 

E'VEN-^R  (s'vn-^r),  n.     1.  One  who  makes  even. 

2.  A  weaver's  instrument  for  spreading  out 

the  yarn  ;  a  raivel.     [Local,  Scot.]    Simmonds. 

E'VEN-HAnD  (e'vn-hSnd),  n.  Parity  of  rank  or 
degree ;  sameness  of  condition. 

Whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  to  another's  virtue  will  seek 
to  come  at  even-hand  by  depressing  another's  fortune.  Bacon. 

E'VEN-HAnD'ED  (e'vn-hSnd'ed),  a.  Impartial ; 
just ;  equitable.  "  Even-handed  justice."  Shak. 

E'VEN-HAnd'|;D-N£SS,  n.  State  of  being  even- 
handed  ;  justice  ;  fairness.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

E'VEN-ING  (s'vn-ing),  n.     [See  Eve.] 

1.  The  close  of  the  day  ;  the  time  of  twilight 


after  sunset ;  the  beginning  of  night;  eventide- 
eve  :  —  a  term  applied  also  in  common  usage  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  to  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  night  before  bed-time. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 

Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad.  Milton. 

2.  The  latter  period  of  life. 

He  was  a  person  of  great  courage,  and  not  well  known  till 
his  evemny.  Clarendon. 

E'VEN-ING  fe'vn-ing),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  occur- 
ring towards,  the  close  of  the  day.  "  Evetiing  sac- 
rifice."  Ps.cxU.2.    "  Evening -pTnyei."     Shak. 

E'VEN-ING-FLoWgR,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  so  called  in  reference  to  the  time  the 
flowers  expand  ;  Ilesjjerantha.  Loudon. 

E'VEN-iNG-HYMN,  )  „.     a  hymn  or  song  to  be 

E'VEN-ING-SONG,    >  sung  at  evening. 

E'VEN-ING-STAR,  n.  Vesper,  Hesper,  or  Hes- 
perus, —  the  planet  Venus  which  appears  in  the 
west  as  a  brilliant  star  soon  after  sunset  during 
a  part  of  the  year.  Milton. 

From  her  alternate  appearance  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing, Venus  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Hesperus  and  Phospho- 
rus, the  evening  and  morning  star.  Brande. 

E'VEN-ING-TIDE,  n.    Eventide ;  evening. 

E'VEN-LY  (e'vn-le),  ad.     In  an  even  manner. 

E'VEN-MlND-5D,  a.  Having  the  mind  properly 
balanced  ;  having  equanimity.  Craig. 

E'VEN-NESS  (e'vn-nes),  n.  L  The  state  of  being 
even ;  equality  of  surface ;  levelncss ;  smooth- 
ness ;  as,  "  The  evenness  of  a  floor." 

2.  Uniformity  ;  regularity  ;  as,  "  Evenness  of 
motion." 

3.  Equanimity  ;  as,  "  Evenness  of  temper." 

E'VEN-SONG  (e'vn-s6ng),  n.  1.  A  song  or  hymn 
for  the  evening  ;  evening-song. 

Thee,  chantress,  ofl  the  woods  among, 

1  woo,  to  hear  thy  evensong.  Milton. 

2.  The  close  of  the  day  ;  evening. 

lie  tuned  his  notes  both  evensong  and  morn.       Dri/den. 

5-VENT',  n.  [L.  eventus ;  e,  from,  and  venio,  to 
come  ;  It.  &:  Sp.  evento  ;  Fr.  tvetiemeitt.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  happens,  good  or  bad  ;  an 
incident ;  an  occurrence  ;  an  accident. 

One  m'ent  happeneth  to  them  all.  Eccl.  ii.  14. 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.      Campbell. 

2.  Issue  ;  result ;  consequence ;  conclusion  ; 
as,  "  His  caution  was  justified  by  the  event." 

Syn.  —  An  event  is  more  important  than  an  inci- 
dent  or  an  occurrence,  and  it  is  applied  to  great  under- 
takings or  transactions  in  history.  An  important 
event;  a  trifling  incident;  an  ordinary  occurrence. — 
See  Accident,  Circumstance. 

t?-VENT',  v.  n.  To  break  forth;  to  issue. 
"  Whence  that  sigh  evented."  B.  Jonson. 

E'VEN-TEM'P^RED  (-perd),  a.  Having  an  even 
or  placid  temper ;  having  equanimity.    Jodrell. 

f-VEN'T^R-ATE,  v.  a,  [L.  eventero,  eventerattis ; 
e,  from,  and  venter,  the  belly ;  Fr.  t^ventrer.] 
To  open  by  ripping  the  belly,     [r.]        Brotcne. 

?-VENT'FUL,  a.  Full  of  incidents,  changes,  or 
events.  "  This  strange,  eventful  history."  Shak. 

E'VEN-TIde  (e'vn-tid),  n.  The  time  of  evening; 
evening.  Cowper. 

t?-VEN'T}-LATE,  t?.  a.  [L.  eventilo,  eventi/atus.] 

1.  To  winnow ;  to  sift  by  fanning.    Cockeram. 

2.  To  discuss ;  to  debate  ;  to  ventilate.  Johnson. 

?-VEN-T{-LA'TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  ventilating 
or  supplying  with  air  ;  ventilation.  "  Nor  needs 
it  air  for  eventilationJ'  Howell. 

E-V5N-TRA'TION,  n.  [L.  e,  out  of,  and  venter, 
the  belly.]  (Med.)  A  tumor  formed  by  relaxa- 
tion of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  con- 
taining a  great  part  of  the  abdominal  viscera : 
—  hernia  occurring  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  natural  openings  of  the  abdominal 
parietes  :  —  any  extensive  wound  of  the  ab- 
dominal parietes,  with  issue  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  intestines.  IJum/lison. 

5-VENT'y-AL  (e-v6nt'yu-9l),  a.  [It.  eventuale; 
Sp.  eventual;  Fr.  eventuel.]  Happening  as  a 
result ;  consequential ;  ultimate ;  final. 

Creating  a  new  paper  currency  founded  on  an  eventual 
sale  of  the  church  lands.  Burke. 

5-VENT-y-AL'|-TY,  n.  (Phren.)  A  propensity 
to  take  cognizance  of  facts  or  events.      Combe. 
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EVENTUALLY 

p.v£NT'V-AL-LY,  ad.    In  the  event ;  in  the  last 

result ;  finally  ;"  ultimately. 
5-VfiNT'V-ATE,  r.  n.    To  happen ;  to  issue  ;   to 

take  effect ;  to  terniiiiate.   he.  Rev.    W.  Irving. 
03-  A  word  not  uiifroquoiitly  used  in  the  U.  S.,  but 

rarely  used  by  English  writers. 
E-VfiNT-U-A'TIQN,   n.    The  act  of  eventuating 

or  happening.  '  R.  W.  Hamilton. 

fiV'pR,  ad.     [A.  S.  ff/er.l 

1.  At  any  time.  "More  vehemently  than 
ever."  Atterbury. 

2.  At  all  times ;  always  ;  wifhout  end. 

I  tec  thing*  may  serve  long,  but  not  lerve  ever.       Shak. 

For  ever,  eternally  ;  for  the  term  of  life.  —  Ever  and 
OMoit,  at  freiiuent  times  repeated  ;  now  and  then. 

gSg-  Ever  is  often  contracted  into  e'er  (4r).  It  is 
much  used  in  com|)08ition,  in  the  sense  of  always,  as 
eeer-green,  ecer-during. 

fiV-(;R-Ac'T|VE,  a.  Active  at  all  times.   Ogilvie. 
£v-gU-B0B'BLINO,  a.    Boiling  up  perpetually. 
fiV-pU-BiJRN'lNG,  a.    That  is  always  burning. 
"  Ever-burning  sulphur."  Milton. 

£v-pR-CHANp'jNG,a.  Always  changing.  Clarke. 

£v-pR-DUR'JNG,  a.  Eternal;  enduring  without 
end ;  everlasting.  "  Ever-during  gates. '  Milton. 

fiV-eR-UY'jNG,  a.    Always  dying.  Clarke. 

6v'eR-?X-PAND'lNG,  a.    Always  expanding. 

fiV'^R-GLADE,  n.  A  low,  marshy  tract  of  coun- 
try, inundated  with  water,  and  interspersed  with 
patches  or  portions  covered  with  high  grass,  as 
in  Florida.  Jessiip. 

fiV'gR-GREEN,  a.  Verdant  throughout  the  year  ; 
holding  the  leaves  over  winter,  and  until  new 
ones  appear,  or  longer  ;  always  green.  "  Lau- 
rel evergrceti."  Milton. 

fiV'pR-GREEN,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  that  is  green 
or  verdant  throughout  the  year.  Evelyn. 

£v-PR-GR6w'JNG,  a.   Always  growing.    Clarke. 

£V-^;R-HON'ORED  («v-er-5n'urd),a.  Always  held 
in  honor.     "  An  ever-honored  name."         Pope. 

feV-5R-LAST'ING,  a.  Enduring  forever  ;  endless; 
eternal ;  immortal ;  unending.        Gen.  xxi.  33. 
Syn.  —  See  Eternal. 
£V-t;R-LAsT'ING,  n.     1.  Eternity. 

From  emrtanting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God.        Pi.  xc.  2. 

2.  The  Eternal  Being. 

Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 

Ui»  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter.  Sffiak. 

3.  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff;  lasting. 

4.  A  striped  cotton  material.  Simmonds. 
6.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs  having  flowers 

which  remain  fresh  long  after  they  are  gathered ; 
Gnapkalium.  Loudon. 

Everlastins  fioicers,  certain  flowers  whose  hard  tis- 
sue and  deficient  moisture  render  them  little  liable 
to  change,  and  enable  them  to  retain  their  color  for 
several  months  after  having  been  gathered.     Brandt. 


£V-?R-LAST'|NG-LY,    ad. 
end. 


Eternally ;  without 
Shak. 


Eternity ;  perpetui- 
Stapleton. 


£V-eR-LAsT'lNG-N£SS,  n, 
ty ;  endless  duration. 

fiV-fR  lAsT'JNG— PEA,  n.  A  perennial  plant 
of  the  genus  Lathyrtis;  Latkyrus  sylvesfris 
and  Latkyrus  UitifoUus.  Lotidon. 

6v-pR— lIv'ING,  a.  Living  always  ;  immortal ; 
eternal.     "  That  ever-living  Deity."        Hooker. 

£v-5R-M£M'0-RA-BLE,  a.    Always  memorable. 

£v-5R-MORE',  ad.    Always  ;  eternally.  Poe. 

£V-pR— O'PEN  (-6'pn),  a.  Never  closed;  never 
shut.     "  An  ever-open  ear."  Bp.  Taylor. 

fiV-)pR-PLEA§'lNG,  a.  Delighting  at  all  times; 
perpetually  pleasing.  Sidney. 

6V-5R-Rp-cCR'RlNG,  a.  Always  recuhring,  or 
coming  back.  Ogilvie. 

fiV-^JR-RfiST'I-pss,  a.   Always  restless.    Clarke. 

£V-5R-Rp-VERED',  a.   Always  revered.    Clarke. 

&F-ER-RiC'U-L&M,n.  [L.,  a  drag-net ;  everro,to 
sweep  out.]  {Surg.)  An  instrument  for  remov- 
ing fragments  of  stone,  &c.,  from  the  bladder, 
after  the  operation  of  lithotomy.         Dunglison. 


Pope. 
In  every 
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t  P-VKRSE',  v.  a.  [L.  everto,  everstu.]  To  over- 
throw ;  to  overturn  ;  to  subvert.  GlanviUe. 

5-VKR'SIQN,  n.     [L.  ei^ersia.] 

1.  The  act  of  everting;  overthrow.  "The 
eversinn  of  their  governiucnts."        Bp.  Taiflor. 

2.  {Med.)  A  turning  outwards;  ectropium. 
"An  evemion  of  the  eyelids."  Dungli»on. 

5-ViiR'8IVE,  a.  [Fr.  eversif.]  Tending  to  over- 
throw ;  —  with  of. 

A  maxim  ei-ersii-e,  in  my  idea,  of  all  justice  and  morality. 

ireUJrt. 

£v-{;R-SMIL'ING,  a.    Always  smiling. 

jp-VKRT',  V.  a.  [L.  everto;  e,  from,  and  verto,  to 
turn.]  To  destroy  ;  to  overthrow.  "  Nothing 
which  he  will  not  seek  to  evert."  [11.]    Fotherby. 

fiV-5R-VAL'IANT,  a.    Always  courageous. 

£V-pR-ViiR'DANT,  a.    Always  green.      Carter. 

EV-5R-WAk'ING,  a.    Always  waking.      Clarke. 

£V-eR-WAST'{NG,  a.   Always  wasting.  Ogilrie. 

£V-PR-WATC»'fOl  («v'er-w8ch'fai),  a.  Always 
vigilant.     "  Ever-icatchful  eyes."  Pope. 

£v'p-RY,  a.  [Old  Eng.  everich;  Dan.  enhver.] 
Each  ;  all,  taken  separately. 

The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  everp  place.       Pron.  xv.  8. 
Every  now  and  then,  often  ;  at  short  intervals. 
Syn.  — See  All. 
fiV'?-RY-B6D'Y,  n.    Every  person.  Booth. 

£v'(;-RY-DAY,  a.  Common ;  occurring  every 
day.     "  This  was  no  every-day  writer."      Poj)e. 

£V-ER-Y0UNG'  («v-?r-yfing').  «.  Always  young; 
not  subject  to  old  age  or  decay.  "  Joys  ^-e;- 
young. 

£v'f-RY-WHERE   (Sv'^-rf-hwAr),  ad. 
place  ;'  in  all  places. 

EVE§'DR6p,  v.  n.    See  Eavesdrop.      Bancroft. 

t  ?-v£s'T{-GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  evestigo,  eveatif/atm.'] 
To  investigate  ;  to  examine  into.  Bailey. 

E' vpT,  n.  A  small  kind  of  lizard.  —  See  Eft.  Todd. 

t  5-Vi'BRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  evibro,  evibratus.']  To 
shake ;  to  brandish.  Cockeram. 

5-VlCT',  V.  a.    [L.  evinco,  evicttts.']    [i.  evicted  ; 

pp.  EVICTING,  evicted.] 

1.  {Law.)  To  drive  from  or  dispossess  by 
legal  process.  Daviea. 

2.  tTo  prove  ;  to  evince.  B.  Jonson. 

jp-VlC'TIQN,  n.  [L.  evictio;  It.  exizione;  Sp. 
eviccion ;  Fr.  Motion.^ 

1.  (Law.)  Loss  or  deprivation  of  the  buyer  of 
any  thing,  in  consequence  of  its  being  proved 
to  belong  to  a  third  person.  Bacon. 

2.  t  Act  of  evicting ;  proof;  evidence.  "Ir- 
refragable proofs  and  evictions."  Bp.  Hall. 

fiV'l-DENCE,  M.  VL.  evidentia ;  It.  evidenza;  Sp. 
evidencia ;  Fr.  evidence.^ 

1.  That  which  evinces  or  proves  ;  the  ground 
or  reason  of  knowledge  ;  testimony  ;  proof. 

Unreasonable  it  is  to  expect  the  same  kind  of  evidence  for 
every  thing  whiclj  we  have  for  some  things.  Tillotaon. 

2.  One  who  testifies  to  a  fact ;  a  witness,  [r.] 

At  Asiatic  evidences  swore.  Dryden. 

3.  {Law.)  Any  matter  of  fact,  the  effect,  ten- 
dency, or  design  of  which,  when  presented  to 
the  mind,  is  to  produce  a  persuasion  affirma- 
tive or  disaffirmative  of  the  existence  of  some 
other  fact;  the  means  by  which  facts  are  as- 
certained for  judicial  purposes.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Eviflenee  is  whatever  evinces  or  makes  evi- 
dent ;  testimony  is  that  which  is  derived  from  an  in- 
dividual or  a  witness.  Testimony  is  the  evidence  of 
one  ;  evidence  may  comprehend  thetestimony  of  many. 
Evidence  is  e.xtcrnal  or  internal,  direct  or  rirrumstan- 
tial ;  proof  ia  always  external,  and  is  chiefly  employed 
in  relation  to  facts  or  physical  objecu. 

£v'1-d£nce,  r.  a.     [t.  evidenced;   pp.  evi- 

sh< 

■I pie*  ev 

them.  TiHotaoit. 

6v'(-D£NT,  a.     [L.  evidens  ;    It.  «f  Sp.  eridente  ; 

Fr.  hident.']  Clear  to  the  mind ;  obviotis  ;  plain ; 

apparent ;  manifest ;  notorious  ;   palpable  ;  as, 

"  It  is  evident  that  man  is  mortal.' 

Syn.  — That  which  is  seen  or  clearly  proved  is 


DENCINO,  EVIDENCED. J     To  make  manifest ;  to 
prove ;  to  evince  ;  to  show ;  to  exemplify. 

If  they  be  principles  erident  of  themielTM,  thev  need 
notliing  to  evidence 


EVILLY 

trident ;  that  which  appears  to  the  eye,  nr  i«  alrsadf 
msen,  ii<u//;/aren( ;  that  which  is  well  known,  nutoritnu; 
that  which  priiveit  ilM>lf  or  is  readily  (wrceived,  «fr 
rioiiK.  An  eridmt  truth  ;  a  noloriuuj  (act ;  an  obeioms 
tendency;  a.  plain  cTu>e  ;  an  apparent  object  or  inten- 
tion ;  a  palpable  mistake.  — 8e«  C'LEAK. 

fiV-I-D£N'Tf  AL,  a.  Affording  evidence  or  proof; 
proving ;  indicative.  Bp.  Fleetwood. 

E<iulvalcnt  to  that  belief;  and  eridenlial  of  it.  Ck.  Ob.. 

£V-[-D£N'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  evidential  man* 
ner.  "         '  South. 

£V-|-D£N'T(-A-RY,  a.    Affording  evidence.  Be$L 

£'  '\-l)f:ST-LY,  ad.  In  an  evident  manner ;  ap- 
parently ;  certainly ;  undeniably. 

£v'J-DeNT-N£88,  rt.  The  sUte  of  being  evident 
or  manifest.  Coleridge, 

£v'|-D£NTS,  n.  pi.  {Scotch  Ixtw.)  Writs  or  title- 
deeds  by  which  property  is  proved ;  a  term  used 
in  conveyancing.  Ogilcie. 

t  5-Vlgj-l-LA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  evi^ilatio.'j  The  act 
of  awakening ;  a  waking.  Biblwth.  Biolica,  1720. 

E'VIL  (6'vl),  a.  [M.  Goth,  ubih;  A.  S.  e/el,  01 
ufel;  Dut.  eurel,  erel;  Frs.  erel;  Ger.  nbel; 
Dan.  ilde ;  Sw.  ilia  ;  Norse  i7/r.] 

1.  Having  bad  qualities ;  not  good  ;  bad ;  ill. 
The  good  flga  very  good,  and  the  erii  rtry  eriL  Jer.  xxiv.S. 

2.  Wicked ;  sinful ;  vicious  ;  corrupt ;  wrong. 

An  evil  man,  out  of  the  evil  treasure,  bringeth  forth  trU 

things.  Matt.  xii.  -tS. 

ni  deeds  arc  doubled  with  an  evil  word.  Shak. 

3.  Unhappy  ;  unfortunate  ;  calamitous. 

All  the  days  of  the  afflicted  are  evil.  Prttv.  xv.  1&. 

E'VIL  (s'vl),  n.  1.  Any  thing  that  causes  dia- 
pleasure,  injury,  pain,  or  suffering ;  misfor- 
tune ;  calamity. 

Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  w« 
not  receive  evUl  J<V<  H.  Ml. 

Everv  man  calleth  that  which  pleaseth,  and  is  delightful 
to  himself. good;  and  tliatert/ which  displeaseth  him.  liaUixt. 

2.  Mischief ;  wrong ;  injury ;  harm. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them.  Skak, 

3.  Wickedness  ;  depravity ;  malignity ;  sin- 

Of  the  origin  of  evil  no  universal  solution  has  been  di*- 

covered:    I  mean,  no  solution  which  reaches  all  cases  of 

complaint.  I'alff. 

I  have  not  found  erU  in  thee.  I  iSam.  xxix.  6. 

By  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  moral  trU  is  its 

own  cure.  Chalmen. 

4.  Disease  ;  as,  "  The  King's  eviL" 

Syn.  —  Evil  comprijies  whatever  is  oppoaite  to 
goon,  whether  natural  or  moral.  Pain,  tUkmeM,  pee- 
eHy,  misfortune,  &.C.,  are  natural  ertt*.  Sia,  wickti- 
ness,  crimes,  and  vices  are  moral  erUs. 

E'VIL  (8'vl),  ad.     1.  Not  well ;  ill. 

Ah.  froward  Clarence,  evil  it  beseems  the* 

To  flatter  Henry,  and  forsake  thy  brother.  SuJk. 

2.  Not  happily  ;  not  fortunately.  "  It  went 
evil  with  his  house."  Deut.  vii.  23- 

3.  Injuriously  ;  not  kindly. 

The  Egyptians  evU  entreated  us,  and  afflicted  as. 

Z>rii(.xxvi.& 

49~  Often  used  in  composition  to  give  a  bad  meao- 
ing  to  a  word. 

E'VIL-AF-F6CT'?D  (6'vl-»f-rekt'?d),  a.  Not 
kindly  disposed.  "Made  their  minds  evil- 
affected  against  the  brethren."  Acts  xir.  2. 

E'VIL-B6d'|NG,  a.    Presaging  eviL  Clarke. 

E'VII^DO'fR  (e'vl-d6'?r),  n.    One  who  does  evil ; 

a  malefactor  ;  a  criminal.  1  Pet.  ii.  12. 

A  just  man  hateth  evU,  but  not  the  rvO-doer.    Sir  P.  Sidmp. 
E'VIL-5N-TREAT',  r.a.  To  treat  with  injustice; 

to  injure  ;  to  wrong ;  to  abuse.        Job  xxiv.  21. 

E'VIL-EYE  («'vl-l),  n.     1.  An  eye  formerly  sup- 
posed to  cause  injury  by  some  magical  or  fasci- 
nating influence.  _  HaUtweU. 
2.  A  look  expressive  of  malice,  jealousy,  or 
envy.  Roget. 

E'VII^EYED  (e'vl-Id),  o.  Having  a  malignant 
look  ;  having  a  look  expressive  of  malice,  jeal- 
ousy, or  envy.  Shak. 

E'VIL-FA'VQRED  (J'vl-a'v^rd),  a.  Of  ill  coun- 
tenance or  appearance.  Bacon. 

E  VIL-FA'VQRErv.NftPS.  «.  Deformity.  "Blem- 
ish or  any  erit-faroredness."  Devi.  xriL  1. 

E  VIL-LY  («'vl-l9),a<i.  Not  well,  [b.]  Bp.Tnylor. 
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E  VIL-MrND'gD  (5'vl-mlnd'ed),  a.  Having  ill  in- 
tention ;  malicious ;  malignant ;  wicked.  Dryden. 

E  VIL-NESS  (e'vl-nes),  n.  State  of  being  evil.  i7afe. 

p.'VIL— O'MfNED  (e'vl-o'mfnd),  a.  Accompanied 
by  evil  omens.  Clarke. 

E'VIL-ONE  (e'vl-wan),  n.     The  devil ;  Satan. 

That  evil-one,  Satan,  for  ever  damned.  Milton. 

E'VIL-SPEAK'ING   (e'vl-spek'jng),  n.      Slander; 

calumny  ;   abuse.     "  Hypocrisies,  and   envies, 

and  evil- speakings."  1  Pet.  ii.  1. 

E'VIIi-WISH'JNG    (S'vl-wTsh'jng),    a.     Wishing 

evil.     "  Evil-xcishing  minds."  Sidney. 

E'VIL-WORK'pR    (e'vl-wurk'er),   n.      One   who 

does  evil.  "  Beware  of  evil-workers."  Phil.  iii.  2. 

E-VINCE',  V.  a.  [L.  evinco,  to  overcome ;  It. 
evincere  ;  Fr.  evincer,  to  eject.]     [i.  evinced  ; 

pp.  EVINCING,  EVINCED.] 

1.  fTo  overcome  ;   to  overthrow;  to  subdue. 

Error  by  his  own  arma  is  best  evinced.  Hilton. 

2.  To  show  clearly ;    to  make  evident ;    to 
prove  ;  to  manifest ;  to  demonstrate. 

And  therefore  was  law  given  them,  to  evince 

Their  natural  pravity.  Milton. 

5-VlfNCE',  i\  »i.  To  prove.  "  The  witness  cftn- 
ceih,  the  judge  sentences."     [k.]  Bp.  Hall. 

?-V!NCE'M?NT,  w.    Act  of  evincing,  [n.]  Boyle. 

5- VIN'C  J-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  evinced  or  proved ; 

capable  of  proof ;  demonstrable.  Hale. 

5-ViN'CI-BLY,  ad.    In  such  a  manner  as  to  force 

conviction.  Johnson. 

5-VIN'C{NG, p.  a.    Proving;  making  evident. 

5-VlN'CIVE,  rt.  That  evinces;  tending  to  prove ; 
demonstrative ;  indicative.  Smart. 

t  EV'l-RATE,  V.  a.  [L.  eviro,  eviratus  ;  e,  priv., 
and  vir,  a  man.]     To  emasculate.        Bp.  Hall. 

t  EV-I-RA'TION,  n.    Emasculation.      Cockeram. 

5-VlS'cpR-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  eviscero,  evisceratits ', 
e,  from,  and  viscera,  the  bowels  ;  It.  eviscerare.] 

[i.  EVISCEHA.TED  ;  pp.  EVISCERATING,  EVISCER- 
ATED.] To  take  out  the  bowels  of ;  to  embowel ; 
to  disembowel ;  to  gut.  "  They  did,  spider-like, 
eviscerate  themselves."  Dr.  Griffiths,  1660. 

ip-VlS-C(;R-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  eviscerating, 
or  embowelling.  Blount.     Coleridge. 

£v'I-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  evitabilis  ;  It.  evitabile ;  Sp. 

evitaile.']     Avoidable.  Hooker. 

t  6v'j-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  evito,  evitatus ;  Fr.  eviter.'] 

To  avoid ;  to  shun  ;  to  escape ;  to  elude.    Shak. 

£V-I-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  evitatio.]  The  act  of 
avoiding  or  shunning,     [r.]        Bacon.    Paley. 

+  ?-VITE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  eviter.']  To  avoid.  Drayton. 

t  EV-I-TER'NAL,  a.  [L.  cBvitemus.'l  Eternal ; 
enduring  ;  everlasting.  Bp.  Hall, 

■*■  EV-l-TER'NI-TY,  n.    Eternity.  Bailey. 

■^  EV'0-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  evoco,  evocatus  ;  e,  from, 
and  voco,  to  call.]  To  call  forth  ;  to  evoke ;  to 
summon.  Stackhoiise. 

6V-0-CA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  erocatio  ;  It.  evocazione  ; 
Sp.  evocacion  ;  Fr.  fivoeation.']  The  act  of  evok- 
ing, or  calling  forth,     [r.]  Browne. 

6v'0-CA-T0R,  n.  [L,]  One  who  evokes,  or  calls 
forth,     [r.]  Byron. 

5- YOKE',  V.  a.  [L.  evoco ;  It.  evocare ;  Sp.  evo- 
cer ;  Fr.  evoqjter.]     [i.  evoked  ;  pp.  evoking, 

EVOKED.] 

1.  To  call  forth.  "  To  evoke  the  devil."  Warton. 

2.  To  call  to  another  place  ;   to  remove  from 
one  tribunal  to  another. 

The  cause  was  evoked  to  Borne.  Hume. 

fiV-O-LAT'JC,         ;  a.     [L.  evolo,  evolatus,  to  fly 

£V-0-IjAt'|-CAL,  )  away;  e,  from,  and  volo,  to 

fly.]     Apt  to  fly  away  ;  flying  about.        Blount. 

6  V-O-lA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  flying  away.  Bp.Hall. 

EY'O-LUTE,  n.  [L.  evo'vo,  to  roll  out ;  evolutus.] 
{Alech.)  A  curve,  from  which  an- 
other curve,  called  the  involute,  \  / 
is  formed  by  unwinding  a  thread, 
the  radius  of  the  latter  constant- 
ly increasing  :  —  thus  if  a  thread 
fixed  at  A  is  unwound  from  the 
semicircle  ABC,  the  movable  end,  in  passing 


successively  through  the  positions  D,  E,  F,  and 
G,  will  describe  an  involute,  of  which  A  B  C  is 
the  evolute.  Euler.    Peirce. 

EV-O-LU'TION,  n.  \L,.  evolutio  ;  It.  evoluziotie ; 
Sp.  erolucion  ;  Fr.  n-olution.] 

1.  The  act  of  evolving,  curling,  or  unfolding. 

1  am  too  old,  too  stiff  in  my  inveterate  partialities,  to  be 
ready  at  all  the  fashionable  evolutions  of  opinion.  Burke. 

2.  A  series  unfolded  or  unrolled. 

The  whole  evolution  of  ages  is  represented  to  God  at  once. 

More. 

3.  (Phys.)  The  unfolding  or  expansion  of  a 
germ  in  the  theory  of  generation.      Dunglison. 

4.  (Geom.)  The  unfolding  or  opening  of  a 
curve  so  that  it  approaches  or  becomes  a  straight 
line.  Harris. 

5.  {Arith.)  The  extraction  of  the  roots  of  any 
power,  as  opposed  to  involution.  Harris. 

6.  (Mil.)  The  movement  by  which  troops 
change  their  position  either  for  attack  or  de- 
fence. Campbell. 

7.  {Natit.)  The  movement  or  series  of  move- 
ments of  a  vessel  or  a  fleet  in  changing  from 
one  position  to  another.  Simmonds. 

EV-O-LU'TION-A-RY,  a.  Eelating  to  evolution  ; 
performing  evolutions.  Ec.  Rev. 

5-VOLVE'  (e-v61v'),  v.  a.  [L.  evolvo  ;  e,  from,  and 
volvo,  to  roll.]      [i.  EVOLVED ;  pp.  evolving, 

EVOLVED.] 

1.  To  unroll ;  to  unfold  ;  to  expand  ;  to  de- 
velop ;  to  disclose. 

The  animal  soul  sooner  evolves  itself  to  Its  full  orb  than 
the  human  soul.  Hale, 

2.  To  follow  out  and  detect  through  intrica- 
cies ;  to  unravel ;  as,  "  To  evolve  the  truth." 

$-V6lVE',  V.  n.  To  open  itself ;  to  disclose  it- 
self.    "  Evolving  scents."  Piior. 

jp-VOLVE'MgNT,  n.  The  act  of  evolving,  or  the 
state  of  being  evolved ;  evolution.       Ferguson. 

^-VOL'V^NT,  n.  {Geom.)  The  curve  or  involute 
resulting  from  the  evolution  of  a  curve.    Crabb. 

^-VOLV'^R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  evolves 
or  unfolds.  Coleridge. 

t  5-VOM'jT,  V.  a.    To  eject;  to  vomit.  Bale. 

5-VOM-I-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  vomiting;  ex- 
pectoration. Swift. 

EV-0-MI"TI0N  (-mish'un),  n.  [L.  evomo,  evomi- 
tus.]     The  act  of  vomiting.  Stoift. 

t  ?-VUL'GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  evidgo,  evulgatus.']  To 
publish  ;  to  spread  abroad.  Todd. 

t  EV-UL-GA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  divulging.  Bailey. 

5-VUL'SION  (e-vul'shun),  n.  [L.  evulsio;  Fr. 
Avulsion!]    A  plucking  or  tearing  out.    Browne. 

EW'D^N-DRIFT  (yu'den-),  n.  Snow  driven  by 
the  wind.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

EW'D^R  (yu'der),  n.  [L.  odor.]  A  disagreeable 
smell ;  the  steam  of  a  boiling  pot,  &c. :  —  a 
blaze  ;  scorching  heat.     [Scotland.]    Jamieson. 

EWE  (yii)  [yu,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.;  yo,  S. ;  yu 
or  y5,  P.  K.],  n.  [A.  S.  eowu;  Fr.  ei.]  A  fe- 
male sheep.  "£2<Jes  and  bleating  lambs."  Milton. 

EW?R  (yu'er),  n.  [A.  S.  hu£r,  or  hwer.]  A  ves- 
sel or  pitcher  with  a  wide  spout,  which  accom- 
panies a  wash-hand  basin;  —  used  for  holding 
water.    "  A  silver  basin  and  ewer."  Shak. 

EVV'RY  (yu're),  n.  An  office  in  the  household  of 
the  English  sovereign,  from  which  water  "is 
served  in  silver  ewers  after  dinner.  Martin. 

EX—  (eks  or  6gz).  A  Latin  preposition  or  prefix, 
the  same  as  e,  signifying  out  of,  from,  beyond. 
It  is  often  merely  intensive.  It  is  prefixed  to 
names  or  terms  of  office  with  the  force  of  an 
adjective,  implying  out  of  office;  as,  "An  ez- 
governor";  "  An  ex-minister." 

{;^-A(,V5R-bATE  [egz-5s'er-bat,  W.  P.  Sm. ;  ggz- 
9-ser'bat,  S.  Ja.  K.  Wb.],  v.  a.  [L.  exacerbo,  ex- 
accrbatus ;  ex,  from,  used  intensively,  and  acerbo, 
to  imbitter ;  acerbus,  bitter  ;  It.  esacerbare ;  Sp. 
exacerbar;  Yr.  exacerber.]     \i.  exacerbated; 

pp.  EXACERBATING,  EXACERBATED.]  To  im- 
bitter ;  to  exasperate  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  provoke  ; 
to  incense  ;  to  inflame  ;  to  excite.         Johnson. 

e^^-Ag-eR-BA'TION,  n.  [It.  esacerbazione ;  Sp. 
exacerbacion ;  Fr.  exacerbation.] 


1.  The  act  of  exacerbating;  exasperation; 
provocation. 

St.  Taul  expressed  that  sense  in  a  sharper  strain  of  indiK- 
nation  than  Tully  could  do  against  Antony,  when,  on  the 
same  exacerbation,  he  brake  out  into  that  stout  piece  of  elo- 
quence, "  Quid  putem,"  &c.  Hammond. 

2.  {Med.)  Increase  in  the  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
ease ;  a  paroxysm.  Bunglisoti. 

5.Y-A(;;-?R-BES'ceNCE,n.  Exacerbation.  Smart. 
te-^-A<;;-5R-VA'TION,  n.     [L.  acervus,a  heap.] 

The  act  of  heaping  up,  Bailey. 

^.y-A^'I-NATE,  v.  a.     [L.  ex,  out  of,  and  acinus, 

a  kernel.]  T(5  take  out  the  kernel  of.  Craig. 
?^-Ag-|-NA'TION,  n.    Act  of  excinating  or  tak- 

mg  out  the  kernel.  Craig. 

?^'-ACT'  (egz-5kt'),  a.  [L.  exactus ;  It.  esatto ; 
Sp.  exacto  ;  Fr.  exact.] 

1.  Not  deviating  from  rule ;  methodical ; 
scrupulously  careful ;  nice  ;  strict ;  punctual ; 
honest;  as,  "A  man  exact  in  his  dealings." 

2.  Precise;  accurate;  true;  as,  "The  exact 
sum";  " The  exarf  time." 

Syn.  —  See  Accurate,  Formal,  Methodi- 
cal, Strict. 

?.Y-ACT'  (egz-5kt'),  V.  a.  [L.  exigo,  exactus-,  ex, 
from,  and  ago,  to  drive  ;  It.  esigere  ;  Sp.  exigcr; 
Fr.  exigir.]  \i.  exacted  ;  pp.  exacting,  ex- 
acted.] 

1.  To  require  authoritatively ;  to  extort. 

Jehoiakim  exacted  the  silver  and  the  gold  of  the  people. 
2  Kings  xxiii.  35. 

2.  To  demand  of  right ;  to  claim. 

Years  of  service  past, 
I'rom  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last.  Dryden. 

3.  To  enjoin  ;  to  enforce  ;  to  compel. 

For  the  hour  precise 
Exacts  our  parting  hence.  Milton. 

Syn. —  To  exact  implies  the  exercise  of  force  or 
authority  ;  to  extort,  the  severe  exercise  of  unusual 
force  or  violence.  He  exacted  obedience,  extorted  con- 
fession, and  demanded  payment.  —  See  Accurate, 
Formal,  Metho-dical,  Strict. 

5^-ACT'  (egz-akt'),  V.  n.    To  practise  extortion. 

The  enemy  shall  not  exact  upon  him.       Ps.  Ixxxix.  22. 

5^-ACT'jpR,  n.    See  Exactor. 
?.^-AC'TION    (egz-5k'sliiin),  n.     [L.  exactio ;    It. 
esazione  ;  Sp.  exaction  ;  Fr.  exaction.] 

1.  The  act  of  exacting  or  of  demanding  au- 
thoritatively ;  extortion  ;  unjust  demand. 

Remove  violence  and  spoil;  take  away  your  exaclinnn 
from  my  people.  Jizek:  xlv.  it. 

2.  That  which  is  exacted  ;  a  severe  tribute. 

Who  pay  an  unreasonable  exaction  at  every  ferry.    AddLion. 

53^-AC'Tj-TUDE,  n.  Exactness ;  nicety,  [r.]  Scoct. 

5X-ACT'LY,  ad.  In  an  exact  manner;  accurate- 
ly ;  correctly ;  precisely. 

?:^-ACT'N?SS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  ex- 
act ;  accuracy ;  nicety  ;  strict  carefulness. 

The  experiments  were  made  with  the  utmost  exactness. 

Woodward. 

2.  Strictness  of  manners ;  regularity  of  con- 
duct ;  scrupulousness. 

They  think  that  their  exactness  in  one  duty  will  atone  for 
their  neglect  of  another.  Hosiers. 

^::j-ACT'OR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  exacts,  demands, 
or  extorts.  Bacon. 

px-Ac'TRpSS,  n.    She  who  exacts.      B.  Jonsoii. 

t?^-AC''U-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exactio,  exacutus  ;  acu- 
tus,  sharp.]     To  sharpen  ;  to  whet.    B.  Jonson. 

tE^-AC-U-A'TION,  «.    A  sharpening.  Cockeram. 

E^'A-CtJM,  71.  [L.  exacon,  centaury;  ex,  from, 
and  aao,  to  drive ;  —  from  its  supposed  virtue  in 
expelling  poison.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of 
which  one  species,  Exacum  spicatum,  growing  in 
South  America,  is  used  in  medicine.  Dunglison. 

EX-.^R'K-SiS{ek8-Sr'e-i<ls),7i.  [Or.  f|n(pi<T({,  a  tak- 
ing away.]  {Sto'g. )  The  part  of  surgery  that  re- 
lates to  the  removal  of  parts  of  the  body.  Brande. 

55-A^'9?I^-ATE  (egz-5j'er-at),  r.  a.  {L.exaggero, 
exaggeratus  ;  agger,  a  heap  ;  It.  esagerare ;  Sp. 
exagerar;  Fr.  exagti-er.]  [».  exaggerated  ; 
pp.  exaggerating,  exaggerated.] 

1.  t  To  heap  up ;  to  pile. 

Oaks  and  firs  covered  by  the  waters  and  moorish  earth 
exaggerated  upon  them.  JIale. 

2.  To  heighten  by  representation  ;  to  state 
too  high  ;  to  overstate  ;  to  amplify  or  enlarge 
beyond  the  truth ;  to  overstrain. 

A  fViend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues.  Addison. 

3.  To  depict  or  delineate  extravagantly ;   as, 


A,  E-  I    O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  g,  \,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  fAr,  fAsT,  fAlL  .   hIiIR,  hKr  ; 
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"  To  exaggerate  particular  features  in  a  portrait 
or  a  statue." 

5:y-Ay9PR-AT-en,  p.  a.  Heightened;  over- 
stated ;  increased  too  much  ;  us,  "  An  exagyer- 
ittvd  account." 

P^-Ay-yiJR-A'TIQN  (?({/.-aj-?r-i'shun),  «.  [L.  ex- 
agyerutio  ;  It.  csagerazione ;  Sp.  exageracion  ; 
It.  exageration.] 

1.  Act  of  exaKgerating ;  a  heaping  up  ;  an  ac- 
cumulation.    "  IJy  exaggeration  of  sand."  Hale. 

2.  Kxtravagant  statement;  hyperbolical  am- 
plification ;  an  hyperbole.  "  Aji  exaggeration 
of  their  wickedness."  Cowley. 

|;:|f-Ap'(^pR-A-TlVE,  a.  [It.  esagerativo  ;  Sp.  ex- 
ageratiio  ;  "Fr.  exageratif.]  lliat  exaggerates  ; 
having  the  power  or  the  tendency  to  exagger- 
ate.    "  Exofigerative  language."  Geades. 

53f-A9'9PR-A-TO-RY,  o.  Tending  to  exaggerate. 
"Exaggeratory  declamation."  Johnson. 

t  5:^-AG'|-TATE,  v.  a.    [L.  exagito,  exagitatus.] 

1.  To  stir  up  ;  to  agitate ;  to  shake.  "  Warm 
air  exagitiites  the  blood."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  reproach  ;  to  ])ursiie  with  invectives. 

This  their  dcftct  I  had  rather  lanicnt  than  exagitaU.  Hooker. 

t  px-A^-l-TA'TION,  n.    Agitation.  Bailey. 

fe$-AL-BQ'MJ-NOf;s,  a.  [L.  ex,  priv.,  and  albu- 
men, the  white  of  an  e^g.]  IBot.)  Applied  to 
seeds  which  have  no  distinct  albumen.  Ilenslow. 

?:5C-AlT'  (egz-ait'),  v.  a.  III.  exalto;  ex,  from, 
used  intensively,  and  alitia,  hijjh  ;  It.  essaltare; 
Sp.  exaltar ;    Fr.  exalter.]      [t.  exalted  ;  jap. 

BXALTINO,  EXALTED.] 

1.  To  raise  on  high ;  to  upheave ;  to  lift  up ; 
to  heighten ;  to  erect. 

I  have  Been 
The  ninhitioii!!  oeean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam, 
To  be  eA'alted  with  the  threatening  clouds.  SKak. 

2.  To  elevate  to  power,  wealth,  or  dignity. 

Exalt  liiin  that  is  low,  and  abase  him  that  is  high. 

£zci:  xxi.  26. 

3.  To  fill  with   exultation,  joy,  or  confidence. 

How  much  soever  tlic  king's  fViends  were  dejected,  they 
who  thought  they  got  whatsoever  he  lost  were  miglitily 
eaxiUeU.  Dryden. 

4.  To  praise  ;  to  extol ;  to  magnify. 

O,  magnify  the  Lord  with  me;  let  us  exalt  his  name  to- 
gether. Ps.  xxxiv.  3. 

5.  (Chem.)  To  raise  to  a  higher  degree  of 
virtue  or  purity  ;  to  refine  by  fire 


With  chcmic  art  exalt*  the  mineral  powers, 
And  draws  the  aromatic  souls  of  flowers. 


Pope. 


Syn.  — See  Lift. 

t^-4l^TA'Db,n.\  pi.  «;)r.4i- Tx'Doy.  [Sp.,  ex- 
aUed.'\  A  term  applied  to  the  liberal  or  radical 
political  party  in  Spain.  Brande. 

£^-AL-TA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  exaliatio;  It.  esalta- 
zione  ;  Sp.  exaltacion  ;   Fr.  exaltation.] 

1.  The  act  of  exalting  or  raising. 

2.  State  of  being  exalted ;  elevation ;  dignity. 

I  wondered  at  my  flight,  and  change 

To  this  high  exaltation.  Milton. 

3.  (Cheni.)  The  act  of  purifying  or  refining ; 
subtihzation.  Quincy. 

4.  {Astrol.)  The  dignity  of  a  planet  in  which 
its  powers  are  increased. 

Astrologers  tell  us  that  the  sun  receives  his  exaltation  in 
the  sign  Aries.  Druiten. 

f.\-ALT'pD  (egz-ait'ed),  p.  a.  Elevated  ;  raised 
nigh  ;  lofty ;  as,  "  An  exalted  station." 

?X-AlT'5D-n£sS,  n.  The  state  of  being  exalted 
or  raised.  Gray. 

P-Y-AlT'PR  (egz-ait'fr),  n.  One  who  exalts.  Donne. 

¥:if-A'MeN  [?gz-a'ni?ii,  S.  W.  Sm.  ;  eg7,-iim'?n,  P. 
K.],n.  [L.j  Examination;  a  scrutiny ;  inquiry. 
"  After  so  fair  an  examen."     [a.]  Burke. 

P-Y-AM'I-NA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  examined  or 
investigated.  Blackstone. 

t  ?^-A.M'j-NAnt,  n.  A  person  examined;  an 
examinate ;  a  witness.  Prideaux. 

5?-^M'I-NATE,  n.  A  person  examined  ;  a  wit- 
ness,    [u.]  Bacon. 

p.'!f-AM-I-NA'TI9N,  n.  {Ij.  examinatio ;  It.  esami- 
nazione ;  Sp.  examinacion.] 

1.  The  act  of  examining ;  careful  observation 
or  inspection  ;  as,  "To  make  an  examinaiion  of 
merchandise,  of  lands,  or  of  a  house." 

2.  Close  inquiry  into  facts  by  interrogation, 
as  into  the  qualifications  of  students,  or  the 
knowledge  of  witnesses  in  a  trial  at  law. 


3.  Scrutiny  by  study  or  experiment ;  search ; 

research  ;  investigation. 

Nothing  that  is  self-evident  can  be  tlte  proper  subject  of 
exaiiiiiialum.  tioutli. 

Syn.  —  Kraminatiun  in  a  general  term,  and  ia  made 
in  urdur  to  form  a  Judgment ;  a  aearcli  in  made  tu  lind 
8<imulhing  or  ascertain  a  fact ;  an  inquiry,  lu  get  in- 
furmation.  A  rt.iearch  is  a  careful  inquiry  ;  an  inren- 
tigatiun,  a  minute  inquiry  ;  a  acriUiny,  a  utrict  exami- 
nation. Tlie  examinaiion  of  a  witnewi,  of  a  |)ertfun 
suspected  or  accut>ed,  of  a  Ktudunt,  or  a  candidate. 

t  p-Y-AM'l-iNA-TOR,  M.  [L.]  An  examiner.  Browne. 

53f-AM'JNE  (^gz-ani'in),  r.  a.     [L.  examino  ;  eya- 

jnen,  the  tongue  of  a  balance ;  It.  esaaminare; 

Sp.  examinar ;  Fr.  examiner.]     [(.examined; 

pp.  EXAMINING,  EXAMINED.] 

1.  To  inspect  or  observe  carefully  ;  as,  "  To 
examine  an  article  one  is  about  to  purchase." 

2.  To  interrogate  as  a  witness  or  as  a  student ; 
to  put  questions  to ;  to  try  by  question. 
Mine  answer  to  them  that  do  examine  me  is  this.   1  Vor.  iz.  S. 

3.  To  search  into ;  to  inquire  about ;  to  scru- 
tinize ;  to  investigate  ;  to  tuscuss. 

When  I  began  to  examine  the  extent  and  certainty  of  our 
knowledge,  1  lound  it  hod  a  near  connection  with  words. 

Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Discuss,  Search. 

EJf-AM-J-NEE',  n.  One  who  is  examined.  Britted. 

5$-Am'{-N5R,  n.  1.  One  who  examines  or  scru- 
tinizes; an  investigator  ;  an  inquirer.  "A  very 
scrupulous  examiner  of  things.  Newton. 

2.  One  who  examines  another  as  a  witness. 
"  A  crafty  examiner  will  make  a  witness  speak 
what  he  truly  never  meant."  Hale. 

3.  {Lmw.)  An  officer  of  the  court  of  chance- 
ry, before  whom  witnesses  are  examined,  their 
testimony  being  reduced  to  writing  that  it  may 
be  read  on  the  hearing  of  the  cause.       Burrill. 

fJf-AiM'JN-lNG,  p.  a.  That  examines  or  may  ex- 
amine ;  making  examination  ;  scrutinizing ;  as, 
"  An  examining  committee." 

t?:!f-AM'PLA-RV,    a.       Serving    for    example; 

worthy  of  imitation  ;  exemplary.  Hooker. 

5.y-AM'PLE  (egz-4m'pl,  12),  n.    [L.  exemplum  ;  It. 

esempio  ;  Sp.  exemplo  ;  Fr.  exemple.] 

1.  That  which  is  proposed  as  a  copy ;  a  copy 
or  pattern ;  a  model  for  imitation  ;  —  applied 
chiefly  to  persons. 

Be  thou  an  example  of  the  believers.      1  Tim.  iv.  12. 

2.  A  precedent  to  be  followed  or  avoided. 

For  I  have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I 
have  done  to  you.  John  xiii.  15. 

Lest  any  man  fall  after  the  same  example  of  unbelief. 

Jleb.  iv.  11. 

Where  he  [the  historian]  cannot  give  patterns  to  imitate, 
he  must  give  examples  to  deter.  Junius. 

3.  A  precedent,  as  of  punishment,  for  the  ad- 
monition of  others. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  set  forth  for  an  example.  JudeT. 

4.  A  particular  case  illustrating  a  general 
rule  ;  an  instance  ;  an  exemplification. 

It  is  to  pretend  that  I  have  made  examples  to  his  rules. 

Dnt'len. 
Syn.  —  Example  and  pattern  are  both  used  to  denote 
that  whicli  ought  to  l>e  followed.  Kxample  serves  as 
a  guide  to  the  judgment,  and  it  comprehends  wliat  is 
to  be  either  fol.owed  or  avoided ;  pattern,  only  that 
which  is  to  be  followed  or  copied,  and  it  rhows  how 
a  thing  is  to  be  done.  Copy  a  pattern  ;  follow  a  good 
example ;  set  a  good  example.  —  An  example  is  a  |)erg(>n 
or  thing  ;  an  in.itance  is  something  done.  An  example 
illustrates  a  rule ;  an  instance  is  ad(hiced  by  way  of 
evidence  or  proof.  In  literature,  influenced  by  exam- 
ple; in  law,  guided  by  precedent.  —  See  Model. 

t?3f-AM'PLE  (egz-ftm'pl),  v.  a.     1.  To  exemplify. 

*'  Examplcd  in  those  late  wars."  Spenser. 

2.  To  set  an  example  to.     "  I  '11  example  you 

with  thievery."  S/iak. 

t^^-AiM'PLE-Lfiss,  a.    Having  no  example  or 

pattern.  B.  Jonson. 

t  ?^-Am'PL5R,  n.  A  pattern  ;  a  sampler.   Fisher. 

EX-Jjv'tjlI-.^,  n.  [Or.  Ik,  out,  and  ayyiTov,  a  vessel.] 
{Med.)  An  enlargement  or  a  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel without  any  external  opening.  Dunglison. 

t?^-AN'GUl-OUS,  rt.  [L.  exsangttis.]    Bloodless. 

—  See  ExsANorious.  Brotcne. 

fJf-AN'GI^'-LOfrs,  a.     [L.  ex,  priv.,  and  angulus, 

a  corner.]     Having  no  comers.  Craig. 

t?$-AN'(-.M.ATE,  r.  a.  [L.  exanimo,  exanimatus; 

ex,  priv.,  and  animus,  mind.] 

1.  To  amaze;  to  dishearten.  Hiiloet. 

2.  To  deprive  of  life ;  to  kill.  Coles. 


9^-An'|-.MATB,  a.     [L.  exanimus.] 

1.  Deprived  of  hie;    lifeless ;   dead.     "Cjf^ 
cusKcs  exanimate."  Spenser. 

2.  SpiritleHH  ;  inanimate  ;  depressed.     *'  Pole 
wretch  exanimate  by  love."  Thomson, 

5X-A.\-|-.MA'TIO.\,  n.  [h. exanimatio.]  Bute  of 
being  exanimated  or  deprived  of  life ;  loss  of 
life  or  of  spirits.  Bailey. 

EX  JjV'f-JUO.  [L.,  from  the  mind.]  Sincerely; 
heartily  ;  earnestly  ;  zealously. 

t  ^^-AN'I-MOOs,  o.  [L.  exanimis,  or  exanimus.] 
Lifeless;  dead.  Johnson. 

?X-AN'TUA-l68E,  n.  [Or.  /{a»fl/i*,  to  effloreKce.] 
Native  sulphate  of  soda  occurring  as  an  efflore*- 
cence  on  certain  lavas  and  elsew-here.    Brande. 

e$-AN'THeM,  n.  [Or.  ii&vO,,^a;  U,  from,  and 
ivOiv,  to  bloom.]  (Med.)  A  rash  ;  an  eruption 
on  the  skin.  Dunglison. 

tX-4J<r.TllE'MJl,  n. ;  pi.  ex-4!*THeM'4-T4.  [Or. 
iiiiUvpa,  a  flower.]    (Med.)  Exanthem.  Brattde. 

fi^-AN-THf-MAT'lC  a.    Eruptive.  Tooke. 

£X-AN-THfiM-.A-TOL'Q-(;}Y,  n.  [Or.  /f.irO,Ju«r«, 
eruptions,  and  kdyof,  a  'discourse.]  (Med.)  A 
treatise  on  eruptive  fevers.  itotcbotham, 

£x-AN-TH£m'A-TOC8,  a.  Pertaining  to  exan- 
thema ;  pustulous ;  eruptive.  Dunglison. 

£X-AN-THE'S|8,  n.  [Or.  /{a>e,(Ti(.]  (Med.)  A 
cutaneous  efflorescence;  an  efflorescent  erup- 
tion on  the  skin.  —  See  Enanthesis.    Brande. 

te?-ANT'LATE,  r.  a.  [L.  exantlo,  exantlatns.] 
To  draw  out ;  to  exhaust  Boyle. 

t  £X-ANT-LA'TIQN,  n.  A  drawing  out ;  exhaus- 
tion.    "  This  exantlation  of  truth."       Browne. 

t  £x'A-RAte,  r.  o.  [L.  exaro.]  To  ploueh  f  to 
dig :  — to  write  ;  to  engrave.  Blount 

t£X-A-RA'TIQN,  n.  [1..  exaratio.]  The  act  a( 
ploughing  :  —  the  act  of  writing.  Bailey. 

£X'AR€H  (fiks'ilrk),  n.  [Or.  l^ap-^foi ;  L.  exarchus; 
It.  esarca ;  Sp.  exarco ;  Fr.  exarque.]  A  vice- 
roy ;  a  subordinate  ruler;  a  term  applied  in  the 
ancient  Eastern  Church  to  a  superior  over  sever- 
al monasteries,  and  in  the  modem  Greek  Church 
to  a  deputy  of  the  patriarch.         London  Ency. 

feX'AR-CHATE  [Sks'jr-kit,  Ja.  K.  Todd ;  ?ks-kr'- 
k^'t,  Wb.  Maunder],  n.  The  office  or  govern- 
ment of  an  exarch.  Bp.  Taylor. 

5:^-Ar'IL-LATE,  a.  [L.  ex,  priv.,  and  Eng.  aril.] 
(Bot.)  Noting  plants  or  parts  of  plants  which 
nave  no  aril.  Craig. 

fiX-AR-TlC-U-LA'TIQ.V,  n.  [L.  ex,  from,  and 
arfteu/tM,  a  joint.]  Dislocation  of  a  joint.  Bailey. 

53f-As'PpR-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exaspero,  exasperatus  ; 
asper,  rough  ;  It.  esasperare ;  Sp.  exasperar ; 
Fr.  exasjierer.]     [i.  exasperated  ;   pp.  kxas- 

PER  ATI  NO,  EXASPERATED.] 

1.  To  make  anfjry ;  to  incense;  to  enrage; 
to  provoke;  to  excite;  to  irritate;  to  vex. 

To  take  the  widow 
Exatperatet,  makes  mad,  her  sister  Gonerfl.        Shot. 

2.  To  increase  the  malignity  of;  to  inflame. 
The  plaster  would  pen  the  humor,  and  so  exasperate  it 

hnnrn. 

3.  To  make  worse  ;  to  aggravate ;  to  imbitter. 
Many  have  studied  to  exatpemte  the  ways  of  death.  Brutcme. 

t  5\-As'PgR-ATE,  a.  Provoked;  exasperated. 
"  Why  art  thou  exasperate  t "  Shak- 

(IJf-As'PgR-AT-pD,  p.  a.    Made  angry ;  irriutcd 
Syn.  — See  Angry. 

?$-As'PgR-AT-5R,  n.    One  who  exasperates. 

?$-AS-P5R-A'TIQN,  n.     [L.  exa.wratio  ;  It.  esas- 
perazione ;  Sp.  exanperacion ;  Fr.  exasperation.] 
_  1.  The  act  of  exasperating;    great  provoca- 
tion ;  incitement  to  anger  ;  irritation  ;  vexation. 
A  word  extorted  thnn  him  by  the  exatpemtiom  of  Id* 
spirits.  aamlk. 

2.  (Med.)  Increase  or  aggravation  in  the 
symptoms  of  a  disease  ;  exacerbation. 

Judging,  as  of  patients  In  a  (brer,  by  the  exofpemltom  of 
the  fits.  Wonom. 

t  ?3f-AlTC'TQ-RATE,  r.  a.  [L.  exauctoro,  exauc- 
toratMs.]  To  dismiss  from  service ;  to  deprive 
of  a  benefice.  Aylijfe. 

??-Auc-TQ-RA'TIQN,  n.    The  act  of  exaucto. 
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rating ;  dismission  from  service  ;  deprivation  of 
office  ;  degradation  ;  removal,    [r.]    Coleridge. 

t5?-Au'GU-RATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exauguro.l  To 
desecrate  ;  to  profane.  Holland. 

t  p$-AU-GU-RA'TION,  n.  Desecration.  Holland. 

t  e?-AU'THQ-RATE,  V.  a.  To  dismiss  from  of- 
fice or  service ;  to  exauctorate.         Bp.  Taylor. 

t  ??-AU-TH0-RA'TIQN,  n.  Deprivation  of  office  ; 
exauctoration.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  gJf-AU'THOR-IZE,  V.  a.  [L.  ex,  priv.,  and  Eng. 
authorize.]     To  deprive  of  authority.       Selden. 

PX-CAL'CP-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  excalceo,  excalceatus  ; 
ex,  priv.,  and  calceus,  a  shoe.]  To  divest  or 
deprive  of  shoes,     [k.]  Chambers. 

5X-cAL'C5-AT-eD,j9.  a.  Deprived  of  shoes  ;  un- 
shod ;  barefooted.  Clarke. 

(IX-CAL-Cp-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  excalceating 
or  depriving  of  shoes,     [r.]  Chambers. 

t  EX-CAL-FAO'TION,  n.  [L.  excalf actio.']  Act 
of  heating  or  warming.  Blount. 

tEX-CAL-FAc'TlVE,a.     Heating;  warming. 

Cotyrave. 

tEX-CAL-FAC'TO-RY,   a.      Heating;   warming. 

"  A  special  excalfac'tory  virtue."  Holland. 

fiX-CAN-DES'(J5NCE,    >  „,     {I.,  excandcscentia  ; 
fiX-CAN-DES'CgN-CY,  >  excandesco,       excandes- 
cens,  to  take  fire,  to'  glow.] 

1.  State  of  growing  hot ;  a  glowing  or  white 
heat.  Bailey. 

2.  State  of  growing  angry  ;  anger.       Blount. 

l&X-CAN-DfiS'CgNT,  a.  Very  hot;  white  with 
heat.  Ure. 

£x-CAN-TA'TION,  n.      [L.  excanto,  excantatus, 

to   charm   forth ;  ex,  priv.,  and  canto,  to   use 

,    charms.]     Disenchantment,     [k.]  Gayton. 

gX-CXR'NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  ex,  priv.,  and  caro,  car- 
nis,  flesh.]     To  clear  from  flesh.    Sir  W.  Petty. 

f  X-CAR'NATE,  a.    Divested  of  flesh.  Sears. 

EX-CAR-NA'TION,  n.     [Fr.  excarnation.] 

1.  {Anat.)  l"he  process  of  isolating  the  blood- 
vessels, after  injection,  from  the  parts  among 
which  they  are  inserted. 

In  the  excarnation  of  the  spleen,  the  vessels  are  filled 
with  wax,  whereby  its  fibres  and  vessels  are  very  well  seen. 

Grew. 

2.  The  act  of  excarnating,  or  the  state  of  be-, 
ing  excarnated,  or  divested  of  flesh. 

fX-CAR'Nl-FJ-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  excamifico,  excar- 
nijicatus,  to  tear  the  flesh  to  pieces.]  To  clear 
from  flesh  ;  to  excarnate.  More. 

PX-OAR-NI-FI-CAT'ING,  p.  a.       Clearing  from 

flesh ;  excarnating. 

(;x-CAR-NI-FJ-CATION,  n.  The  act  of  clearing 

from  flesh ;  excarnation.  Johnson. 

EX  CA-THE' DRA  [-k?-the'dr?,  K.  Sm.  Ash, 
Crabb,  Maunder  I'kMli'e-dT^,  Wb.  Bratids].  [L., 
from  the  chair.]  From  the  bench  ;  from  high 
authority  ;  —  originally  applied  to  decisions  ren- 
dered by  prelates,  chiefly  popes,  from  their  cathe- 
dra, or  chair;  i.  e.  in  a  solemn,  judicial  manner. 
iKS="  This  phrase,  in  English,  is  almost  always  pro- 

•  nouaced  with  the  accent  on  the  penult.  In  Latin,  the 
e  in  cathedra  is  either  short  or  long,  the  word  l^ing 
pronounced  cath'e-dr?  or  c^t-the'drj. 

H  fiX'CA-VATE,  or  ^X-CA'VATE  [?k8-ka'vat,  S. 
W.  p.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  gks'kj-vat,  Sm.  C.  Wh.  Rees, 
Maunder;  dks'k^-vat  or  eks-ka'vat,  F.  R.],  v.  a. 
[L.  excavo,  excavatus ;  ex,  from,  used  intensive- 
ly, and  cavo,  to  hollow  out ;  cavus,  hollow  ;  It. 
scavare ;  Sp.  excarar ;  Fr.  excaver.]  [t.  exca- 
vated ;    J^.    EXCAVATIXG,    EXCAVATED.]      To 

hollow ;  to  cut  into  hollows  or  cavities.    "  The 
excavated  soil"  Blackmore. 

n  EX'CA-VAT-?D,  p.  a.    Made  hollow;    cut  in 

hollows. 
EX-CA-VA'TION,  n.      [L.  ercavatio;  It.  eseava- 

zione  ;  Sp.  excaracion ;  Fr.  excavation.]    . 

1.  The  act  of  excavating.  "  By  the  excava- 
tion of  certain  tracts  of  the  earth."  Hale. 

2.  A  hollow  cavity.  "  Pope's  excavation  was 
requisite  as  an  entrance  to  his  garden."  JoAwson. 

feX'CA-vA-TQR,  n.  1.  One  who  excavates  or 
hollows ;  a  digger.  Todd. 
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2.  A  machine  for  excavating  or  removing 
earth. 

t  ^X-CA VE',  V.  a.  [L.  excavo  ;  cavus,  hollow.]  To 
hollow ;  to  excavate.  Cockeram. 

t  pX-CE'CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exccBCO,  exceecatiis  ;  c«- 
cus,  blind.]     To  make  blind.  Cockeram. 

tEX-ce-CA'TION,n.  Blindness.  Bp.  Richardson. 

5X-CE'DjpNT,n.  Excess;  superfluity,  [r.]  Craig. 

.gX-CEED',  V.  a.  [L.  excedo ;  ex,  from,  and  cede, 
to  go ;  It.  eccedere ;  Sp.  exceder ;  Fr.  exceder.] 

[i.  EXCEEDED  ;  pp.   EXCEEDING,  EXCEEDED.] 

1.  To  go  or  pass  beyond ;  to  outgo ;  to  tran- 
scend. "  It  exceeds  the  power  of  human  under- 
standing." Law. 

2.  To  excel ;  to  surpass  ;  to  outdo. 

King  Solomon  exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  for  riches 
and  for  wisdom.  1  Kingx  x.  23. 

Syn.  —  Exceed  conveys  no  idea  of  moral  desert, 
and  is  commonly  applied  to  things  ;  excel  is  always, 
and  mirpass  is  commonly,  used  in  a  good  sense.  Per- 
sons and  things  surpass;  persons  excel.  One  person 
excels  or  surpasses  another  ;  one  thing  exceeds  or  sur- 
passes another.  Transcend  is  commonly  applied  to 
the  state  of  things  ;  outdo,  to  the  exertions  of  persons. 
One  is  said  to  excel  only  in  that  which  is  good  ;  one 
outdoes  in  that  which  is  either  good  or  bad. 

JPX-CEED',  V.  n.  1.  To  go  too  far  ;  to  surpass  the 
bounds  ;  to  transgress  the  limits. 

Forty  stripes  ye  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed.    Deut.  xxv.  3. 

2.  To  be  in  the  greater  proportion. 

Justice  must  punish  the  rebellious  deed, 

Yet  punish  so  as  pity  shall  exceed.  Di-yden. 

t  ?X-CEED'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  exceed  or  sur- 
pass. Sherwood. 

5X-CEED'5R,  n.    One  who  exceeds.     Mountagu. 

?X-CEED'{NG,  n.  That  which  passes  the  usual 
limits  ;  deviation  from  rule.  Addison. 

There  has  been  a  great  exceeding  [in  granting  brevets]  of 
late  years  in  the  second  division.  Addison. 

?X-CEED'!NG,  p.  a.  Great  in  quantity,  extent,  or 
duration  ;  very  large.  "  An  exceeding  space  of 
time  before  the  flood."  Raleigh. 

fX-CEED'lNG,  ad.  Eminently  ;  very  ;  exceeding- 
ly.    "  Exceeding  short."  Addison. 

?X-CEED'|NG-LY,  ad.  To  a  great  degree  ;  very 
much ;  greatly. 

t  ?X-CEED'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  exceed- 
ing ;  greatness  in  quantity  or  extent.   Sherwood. 

PX-CEL',  V.  a.  [L.  excello  ;  It.  eccellere  ;  Fr.  ex- 
celler.]  [i.  excelled  ;  pp.  excelling,  ex- 
celled.] 

1.  To  outdo  in  good  qualities ;  to  surpass. 

Then  I  saw  that  wisdom  excelleth  folly  as  far  as  light  ex- 
eelleth  darkness.  Eccle».  ii.  13. 

2.  To  go  beyond ;  to  exceed  ;  to  transcend. 

Milton, 


She  opened; 
But  to  shut  excelled  her  power. 


Syn.  —  See  Excee  o. 

^X-CEL',  V.  n.    To  have  good  qualities  in  a  great 
degree  ;  to  be  eminent  or  superior. 

Let  those  teach  others  who  themselves  excel.         Pope. 

fiX'CgL-LENCE,  n.     [L.  cxcellentia  ;  It.  excellen- 
za  ;  Sp.  excelencia  ;  Fr.  excellence.] 

1.  The  quality  of  excelling ;  superiority  in  dig- 
nity or  in  the  scale  of  existence  ;  preeminence. 

Of  things  above  this  world,  and  of  their  being 
Who  dwell  in  heaven,  whose  excellence  he  saw 
Transcend  his  own  so  fiir.  Milton. 

2.  The  state  of  excelling  in  any  thing. 

Excellence  is  never  granted  to  man  but  as  the  reward  of 
labor.  Sir  J.  Jiejmohls. 

3.  That  in  which  one  excels ;  good  quality. 

The  C'iticisms  have  been  rather  to  discover  beauties  and 
excellences  than  faults  and  imperfections.  Addison. 

4.  Goodness ;  purity  ;  virtue. 

She  loves  him  with  that  excellence 

That  angels  love  good  men  with.  S/iak. 

5.  t  A  title  of  honor  ;  excellency. 

They  humbly  sue  unto  your  excellence.  Shak: 

Syn.  —  Excellence  is  an  absolute  term  ;  superiority, 
a  relative  one.  Excellence  of  character  ;  superiority  of 
condition  or  rank.  Excellence  of  disposition  ;  disunity 
of  behavior ;  purity  of  mtention  ;  goodness  of  heart ; 
great  moral  worth.  —  Excellence  is  used  in  a  general 
sense;  excellency  is  now  commonly  applied  as  a  title 
to  a  person  holding  some  high  office,  as  a  governor  or 
a  foreign  ambassador.  —  See  Virtue. 

£x'cpL-Lf.N-CY,  n.    1.  Excellence.  "An  excel- 
lency in  music."  Locke. 
2.  A  title  of  honor,  as  of  governors  and  am- 
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bassadors;   as,    "The  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts is  styled  'His  Excellency.'" 
Syn.  —  See  Excellence. 

EX'C(;l-L?NT,  a.  [L.  excellens  ;flt.  eccellente; 
Sp.  excelente  ;  Fr.  excellent.] 

1.  Having  great  virtue,  worth,  or  dignity ; 
good ;  virtuous  ;  worthy ;  useful.  Cowper. 

2.  Eminent  in  any  good  quality  ;  superior. 

He  is  excellent  in  power  and  in  j  udgment.    Job  xxxvii.  23. 

3.  t  Surpassing ;  extreme.  "  That  excellent 
grand  tyrant."  Shak.  "  Excellent  pain."  Taylor. 

EX'Ct:L-LENT-LY,  ad.  1.  With  excellence  ;  with 
eminence  in  any  good  quality  ;  very  well. 

2.  In  a  high  decree  ;  surpassingly  ;  extreme- 
ly.    "  One  giant  vice  so  excellently  ill."     Pope. 

5X-CEL'L.ING,  p.  a.  Surpassing  in  excellence  ; 
transcending.  Shak. 

EX-CEL'i>I-'6R,a.   [L.]    More  lofty.   Longfellow. 

eX-c£:N'TRAL,  a.  {Bot.)  Out  of  the  centre.  Craig. 

ex-CEN'TRjc,  a.    See  Eccentric. 

EX-CfN-TRI^'l-TY,  n.    See  Eccentricity. 

ipX-CEPT',  V.  a.  [L.  excipio,  exceptus  ;  ex,  from, 
and  capio,  to  take ;  It.  eccettuare  ;  Sp.  ecceptuar ; 
Fr.  excepter.]  \i.  excepted  ;  pp.  excepting, 
excepted.]  To  leave  out  specifically  ;  to  ex- 
clude ;  to  reject.  "  The  excepted  tree."     Milton. 

?X-CEPT',  V.  n.  To  make  objection  ;  to  object; 
—  usually   followed   by  to,   rarely   by   against. 

Which  our  author  could  uot  except  against.  Locke. 

5X-CEPT',  prep.  Exclusively  of ;  without  in- 
cluding; excepting. 

I  could  see  nothing  except  the  sky.  Swift. 

t  ?X-CEPT',  conj.     If  it  be  not  that ;  unless. 

Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  thai 
build  it.  I's.  cxxvii.  1. 

eX-CEPT'ANT,  a.  Implying  exception.  Ld.  Eldon. 

?X-CEPT'lNG,;9rep.  With  exception  of ;  exclud- 
ing ;  except. 

Excepting  none  but  good  Duke  Humphrey.        Sliak. 

f  X-CEP'TION,  n.  [L.  exceptio  ;  It.  eccepsione  ;  Sp. 
excepcion ;  Fr.  exception.] 

1.  The  act  of  excepting,  or  the  state  of  being 
excepted;  exclusion. 

They  judged  T.  Scipio  the  verj-  best  man-,  without  excep- 
tion, in  the  whole  city.  Holland. 

2.  That  which  is  excepted ;  as,  "  There  are 
exceptions  to  all  rules." 

Such  rare  excevtionn,  shining  in  the  dark, 

Prove,  rather  than  impeacli,  the  just  remark.  Cow/ier. 

3.  Objection;  cavil;  —  with  to,  or  against. 

I  will  answer  what  exceptions  they  can  have  against  our 
account.  Jientley. 

4.  Offence  ;  —  with  to  :  —  rarely  with  at  or 
against ;  as,  "  To  take  exception  to  something 
said." 

5.  {Laio.)  In  the  Roman  law,  a  stop  or  stay 
to  an  action,  answering  to  the  defence  or  plea 
of  the  common  law  ;  —  in  modern  civil  law, 
apy  objection  of  a  defendant,  by  which  he 
alleges  a  new  fact  in  order  to  defend  himself 
against  the  action;— in  early  common  law, 
the  defendant's  answer  to  the  plaintifTs  decla- 
ration ; —  in  practice,  an  objection  in  writing 
taken  in  the  course  of  an  action,  as  to  bail  or 
security  put  in  by  one  of  the  parties,  to  an  opin- 
ion of  the  judge  expressed  on  the  trial  of  a 
cause,  or  to  a  pleading  or  master's  report  in 
chancery;  —  in  conveyancing,  a  clause  in  a 
deed  by  which  the  grantor,  lessor,  &c.,  excepts 
something  out  of  that  which  he  has  before 
granted.  Burrill. 

Bill  of  exceptions,  a  record  or  written  statement  ot 
the  exceptions  taken  on  the  trial  of  a  cause. 

eX-CEP'TION-A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  exception; 
objectionable. 

This  passage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  exceptionable  in 
the  whole  poem.  Aitdison. 

PX-CEP'TION-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  exceptionable.    '  Ash. 

5X-CEP'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  implying, 
exceptions  ;  exceptive.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  pX-CEP'TION-5R,  n.  One  who  makes  excep- 
tions or  objections.  Milton. 

5X-CEP'TIOyS  (ek-s«p'shus),   a.      Peevish;  fro- 

ward;  full  of  objections  ;  captious,    [ii.]    South. 

They  are  so  supercilious,  troublesome,  fierce,  and  cxcej:- 

tiou».  South. 
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PX  cKP'TIOVS-NftSS,  M.  The  quality  of  being 
cxct'ptious  ;  peevishness.  "  A  froward,  mali- 
cious exceptioiDmess."    [ii.]  Batrow. 

pX-OftP'TIVE,  a.  That  excepts;  including  an 
exception.    "  Zi'xcep^i'rc  propositions."      li  atta. 

t  gX-CfePT'LgSS,  a.  Making  no  exception.  "  Ex- 

ceptless  rashness."  Shak, 

5X-c£l'T'QR,  n.    [L.]  One  who  excepts.  Bin-net. 

5X-CfiR-(;-BRA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  excerebratus,  de- 
prived of  brains ;  ex,  priv.,  and  cerebrum,  the 
brain.]     Act  of  beating  out  the  brains.      Craig. 

pX-CfiR'p-BROSE,  a.  [L.  ex,  from,  used  inten- 
sively, and  cercbrosus,  crazy.]  Having  no  brains, 
or  deficient  in  brains.  Craiy. 

PX-CERN',  V.  a.  [L.  excemo ;  ex,  from,  and  cemo, 
to  separate.]  rt.  exceuned  ;  pp.  excernino, 
EXCERNED.J  To  Strain  out  through  the  pores; 
to  separate  by  excretion  :  —  to  strain. 

That  which  is  dead,  or  corrupted,  or  excertierl.       Bacon, 

An  unfiuent  or  pap  prepared  witJi  an  open  veasel  to  ex- 

cem  it  into.  Jiay. 

1 5X-CiiRP',  V.  a.  [L.  excerpo,  excerptus.']  To  pick 
out ;  to  select.  "  In  your  reading  excerp  such 
things  as  you  like."  Hales. 

5X-CERPT',  or  feX'CERPT  (114)  [fk-sBrpt',   Sm. 

R.  Wb.;  Sk'eerpt,  K.  Todd],  n. ;  pi.  excerpts. 

An  extract ;  a  passage  selected  from  an  author. 

Todd. 
?X-CERPT',  V.  a.  To  select ;  to  extract.  "  Whence 

the  papers  I  sent  were  excerpted."  Boyle. 

His  own  words  I  have  excerpted.  Barnard. 

EX-CERP'T^,n.pl.  [L.J  Things  picked  or  culled 
out ;  selections  ;  extracts  ;  excerpts.   Hamilton. 

t  fX-CERP'TIQN,  n.     [L.  excerptio.] 

1.  The  act  of  gleaning  or  selectmg.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  is  selected  ;  extract. 

Times  have  consumed  his  worl(s,  saving  some  few  ex- 
cerptioitg.  Haleigh, 

gX-CERP'TI  VB,  a.  Eclectic ;  choosing.  Mackenzie. 

PX-CERP'TOR,  n.  One  who  excerps  or  selects  ; 
a  picker  or  culler,    [r.]  Barnard. 

gX-CESS',  n.  [L.  excessus  ;  It.  eccesso  ;  Sp.  exce- 
80  ;  Fr.  exct-s.  — See  Exceed.] 

1.  The  sjate  of  exceeding ;  that  which  ex- 
ceeds any  measure  ;  more  than  enough  ;  super- 
fluity ;  redundancy ;  redundance. 

Desire  of  power  in  excens  caused  the  angels  to  fall;  the 
desire  of  Itnowledge  in  exces*  caused  man  to  fall;  but  in 
charity  tliere  is  no  excct*.  Bacon. 

2.  The  difference  between  unequal  things  ;  as, 
"  The  excess  of  one  quantity  over  another." 

3.  Transgression  of  due  limits ;  intemperance ; 
extravagance. 

The  e3-ce!w»  of  our  youth  are  draughts  upon  our  old  age, 
ipayabic  with  intercsL  Cotton. 

Syn.—  KrcesK  in  eating  and  drinking  ;  intemperance 
in  drinking;  eitranasanee  in  conduct  or  in  tlie  mode  of 
living;  suptrfiuity  of  iprov\moi\a,  wealth,  &c. ;  rednn- 
dancij  of  word8>  expressions,  &c. 

gX-CES'S[VE,  a.  [It.  eccessivo ;  Sp.  excesivo  ;  Fr. 
excessif.']  That  exceeds  ;  implymg  excess ;  be- 
yond due  bounds  ;  immoderate  ;  intemperate  ; 
extreme  ;  vehement ;  exceeding.  "  Excessive 
rigor."  Knox.     "  Excessive  (kwor."  Hayivard. 

Syn.  —  F.zcegsive  is  applied  to  excess  in  general; 
immoderate  and  intemperate,  to  excess  in  moral  agents. 
Etces.iire  damages,  indulgence  ;  immoderate  grief; 
intemperate  language,  hahits  ;  extreme  measures  ;  ve- 
hement passion.  Immoderate  desires  often  lead  to  ex- 
cessive indulgence. 

?X-CES'SlVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  excessive  manner 
or  degree  ;  iminoderately  ;  exceedingly. 

eX-CftS'SIVE-NfiSS,n.  The  state  of  being  exces- 
sive, or  in  excess.  Sherwood. 

fix-CHAN'C^L-LQR,n.  One  who  has  been  chan- 
cellor, but  who  is  no  longer  chancellor.   Clarke. 

?X-ClIANpE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  echanyer.]  [i.  ex- 
'-'"anoed;  pp.  exchanoino,  exchanged.] 

1.  To  give  or  quit,  as  one  thing  for  another ; 
to  barter ;  to  commute  ;  to  change. 

Kxchanoe  his  sheep  for  shells,  or  wool  for  a  sparkling 

2.  To  give  and  take  reciprocally ;  to  inter- 
change. 

E.rchanae  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet        S/tai. 
Syn. —See  Change. 
?X-Cn  AN^E',  r.  n.  To  pass  in  exchange.  "A  guin- 
ea should  excA«7iyc  for  21  shillings.'"  A.Smith. 


^X-CHAN^E',  n.  [Fr.  I'chanye.'j  1.  The  act  of 
exchanging  ;  interchange  ;  reciprocity  ;  barter ; 
traffic. 

The  whole  course  of  nature  is  a  great  erchanae.  In  which 
one  good  turn  Is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  stated  price  of  unullicr. 

.Suiilli. 

2.  The  thing  given  or  received  in  return  for 
some  other  thing. 

The  respect  ond  love  paid  you  by  all  wu  a  wise  rxrhnnae 
for  the  honors  of  the  court.  Dryilen. 

3.  A  place  where  merchants  meet  for  the 
transaction  of  business  ;  —  sometimes  contract- 
ed into  'Chuiuje. 

4.  {Com.)  The  method  of  adjusting  accounts 
or  paying  debts,  when  the  debtor  and  creditor 
are  distant  from  each  other,  by  means  of  an  or- 
der or  draft,  called  a  bill  of  exchange,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  transmission  of  either  money  or  goods. 

tfg-  A,  of  Boston,  for  example,  wishing  to  pay  a 
debt  to  B,  of  Limdon,  pays  an  eqiiivniuiit  amount  to 
C,  of  Boston,  who  has  a  debtor,  I),  in  London  ;  and 
A  receives  from  C  an  order,  addressed  to  1),  rcipiesting 
him  to  pay  the  amount  to  B.  This  is  sent  In  a  letter 
to  B,  who  presents  it  to  D  for  acceptance  or  payment. 
Thus  the  debtor  in  one  place  is  8ul)stltuted  for  the 
debtor  in  another,  and  two  accounts  may  bu  adjusted 
at  the  same  time  by  tke  simple  transmission  of  a  letter. 
Par  of  exchange,  the  equivalency  of  a  certain  amount 
of  the  currency  of  one  country  in  the  currency  of  an- 
other, the  currencies  of  both  being  of  tlie  precise 
weight  and  purity  fixed  by  their  respective  mints. 
Thus,  according  to  tlie  mint  regulations  of  England 
and  P'rance,  £1  sterling  is  equal  to  a")  francs,  2a  cen- 
times, which  is  consequently  said  to  be  the  par  IkjI  ween 
London  and  Paris.  Exchange  is  made  to  diverge  from 
par,  eitlier  by  depreciation  of  the  currency  in  either 
country  below  the  mint  standard,  or  by  the  difTerciice 
in  the  amounts  of  indebtedness  between  one  country 
and  another,  called  the  balance  of  trai^t!,  which  affects 
the  relative  demand  for  bills  of  exchange  as  compared 
with  their  supply. ^rbitratiim  of  exclutnge,  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  exchanges  of  different  places  to  discover 
how  they  affect  the  pecuniary  result  of  mercantile 
transactions.  P.  Cyc. 

5.  {Arith.)  A  method  of  finding  the  value  of 
one  commodity  or  denomination  of  money  in 
the  terms  of  another.  Duvies. 

6.  {Law.)  In  conveyancing,  a  mutual  grant 
of  equal  interests  in  lands,  the  one  in  exchange 
or  consideration  for  the  other.  The  estates  must 
be  equal  in  quantity  of  interest,  as  fee  simple 
for  fee  simple,  a  lease  for  twenty  years  for  a 
lease  of  twenty  years,  but  the  quantity  of  value 
is  immaterial.  Burrill. 

5X-CnAN9E-A-BlL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  exchangeable.  Washinyton. 

gX-CHAN^E'A-BLE,  a.   That  may  be  exchanged. 

By  setting  up  labor  as  a  standard  of  exchangeable  value. 

Bril.  Crit. 

pX-CHAN^E'-BRO'KgR,  n.  One  whose  business 
it  is  to  negotiate  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  for 
which  he  receives  a  commission.        Simmonds. 

5X-CHAN9'pR,  n.  A  dealer  in  money  ;  a  money- 
broker.  "  Thou  oughtest  to  have  put  my  money 
to  the  exchanyers.'  Matt.  xxv.  27. 

?X-C11EAT',  n.    See  Escheat. 

^;X-CIIEAT'QR,  n.     See  Escueator. 

eX-CHEa'lJ^R  (eks-chfik'er),  n.  [Low  L.  scacca- 
riu/n,  from  It.  scacco,  a  chess-board,  or  Ger. 
schatz,  a  treasure  ;  Norm.  Fr.  eschiquier.] 
{Law.)  An  English  court  of  record  consisting 
of  two  divisions,  one  of  which  exercises  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  relating  to  the  customs  and 
excise,  and  over  revenue  matters  generally ;  the 
other  is  a  court  of  common-law,  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  Burrill. 

SV"  It  is  said  to  be  called  the  exchequer  from  the 
checked  cloth,  resembling  a  chess-board,  which  covers 
(or  once  covered)  the  table  there,  and  on  which,  when 
the  king's  accounts  were  made  up,  the  sums  were 
marked  and  scored  with  counters."    Burrill. 

pX-CHfiQ'upR  (?k8-chSk'?r),  v.  a.  To  institute  a 
process  against  in  the  court  of  exchequer.  Pegge. 

eX-CHfta'UeR-BlLL,  n.  A  bill  of  credit  issued 
from  the  exchequer,  by  the  authority  of  the 
British  Parliament.  Brande. 

teg-  Exchequer  hilU  are  issued  for  various  siuns  va- 
rying in  amount  from  £100  to  £1000.  The  advances 
of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  government  are  made 
upon  them.  Not  being  liable  to  flurtiiation,and  l>einj 
redeemable  at  par,  at  short  fixed  periods,  they  are 
much  in  request  by  bankers  and  capitalists,  and  com- 
monly command  a  premium.    Brande. 


PX-CIDE',  r.  a.    [L.  exeido.]    To  cnt  off.    [n.") 

A'.  Hril.  Uev. 
?X-ClP'I-ftNT,  fi.    An  exceptor,    [k.]      EtereU. 

5X-CIS'A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  the  duty  of  excise  ; 
taxatilc.  "  Excisable  goods."  Art  of  Pari.  Jacob. 

pX-Cf^E'  (?k-*l7,'),  n.  [L.  exeido,  excitut,  to  cut 
off;  Sp.  ejrr-iV* ;  ¥t.  excise.]  An  Knglish  inland 
tax  levied  upon  various  commoditieii  of  home 
consumption  which  are  produced  within  the 
kingdom.  P.  Cyc. 

Syn.  — See  Tax. 

PX-CL^E',  r.  a.     1.  To  levy,  as  an  excise  upon  a 

person  or  thing.  Pope. 

2.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  overcharge.  BrockeU. 

?X-CI^E'MAN,  n, ;  pi.  ex-cI^e'm?!!.  An  officer 
who  inspects  and  rates  excisable  commodities. 
[England.]  C/uimiters. 

eX-Cl"9lQN  (?kii-sT/.h'ijn,  93),  n.    [h.  excisio ;  ex, 

from,  and  recdo,  to  cut ;  Fr.  excision.]  A  cutting 

off;  extirpation ;  destruction ;  rtiin.  .Sir  T.  E'.yot. 

Nations  that  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  iniquities,  and 

are  ripe  for  excision.  Atterimrf. 

5X-Cr-TA-BTL'|-TY,  n.  [It.  eccitahilUa  ;  Sp.  ex- 
citabili'dad ;    Fr.  excitability.]  * 

1.  The  (juality  of  being  excitable ;  the  faculty 
by  which  living  beings  take  cognizance  of  exter- 
nal stimuli ;  capability  of  being  excited;  prone- 
ness  to  excitement.  Todd. 

2.  {Med.)  The  faculty,  possessed  by  living 
beings,  of  bcin|;  sensible  to  the  action  of  exci- 
tants ;  irritability.  Dunyliaon. 

5X-Cl'TA-BLE,  rt.  [L.  excitabilis  ;  It.  eeritabile ; 
Sp.  iSr  Pr.  excitable^  That  may  be  excited ;  easi- 
ly stirred  up,  or  stimulated. 

His  aficctions  were  most  quick  and  excUaUt  by  their  due 
objects.  Barrow. 

II  pX-Ci'TANT,  or  £X'C|-TANT  [?k-sl'l?nt,  K. 
Wb. ;  ek'se-tSnt,  Sm.],  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine 
which  has  the  power  of  exciting  the  ors^nic 
action  of  any  part ;  a  stimulant.        Dungliton. 

II  pX-Ci'TANT,  a.  [It.  eccitante ;  Fr.  excitatU.] 
Tending  to  excite  ;  exciting.  Clarke. 

t  pX-Ci'TATE,  r.  o.  To  stir  up ;  to  rouse.  Bacon. 

EX-Cl-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  exeitatio ;  It.  eccilazione  ; 
Sp.  excitacion  ;  Fr.  excitation.]  The  act  of  ex- 
citing or  rousing.  Bacon.     Bp.  Hall. 

PX-CI'TA-TIVE,  a.  [Sp.  excitatiro  ;  Fr.  excitatif.] 
That  excites ;  having  power  to  excite ;  ext-rta- 
tory.     "  Excitative  of  aevotion."  Barrotc. 

EX-CI-tA'TOR,  n.  [L.]  (£fcc.)  An  instrument 
employed  to  discharge  a  Leyden  jar,  or  other 
electrical  apparatus,  without  exposing  the  oper- 
ator to  the  consequences  of  the  shock.     Craig. 

?X-Cl'TA-TQ-RY,  a.  Tending  to  excite ;  stirring 
up ;  excitative.  Smart. 

gX-CITE',  V.  a.  [L.  excito  ;  ex,  from,  and  dto, 
to  call ;  It.  eccitare  ;  Sp. excitar ;  Fr.  exciter.]  \i. 
EXCITED ;  pp.  exciting,  excited.] 

1.  To  rotise  ;  to  animate  ;  to  stir  up  ;  to  stim- 
ulate ;  to  incite  ;  to  encourage. 

That  kind  of  poesy  which  excite*  to  virtue  the  grmteot 
men.  Vrfitlm. 

2.  To  put  in  motion  ;  to  awaken  ;  to  raise ; 
as,  "  To  excite  rebellion."  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  Ta  excite  is  applied  to  raising  or  stirring 
up  tlie  feelings,  which  were  dormant  ;  tu  incite,  to 
urge  the  excited  feelings  into  anion.  First  the  ercut- 
ment  ;  then  the  incitrment.  Ercitrd  by  novelty  ;  incited 
liy  argument  ;  roused  by  a  sense  of  danger  ;  animated 
by  a  prospect  of  giKid  ;  proroked  to  laughter  by  that 
which  is  ludirrtms,  or  to  anger  by  gross  offence.  Ex- 
cite a  smile,  joy,  or  sorrow  ;  provoke  laughter  or  anger. 
—  See  Awaken. 

^X-CIT'ED,  p.  a.  Animated  ;  moved  ;  roused  ; 
stirred  up  ;  as,  "  Excited  passions." 

5;.V-CITE'M(:NT,  n.  [It.  erci/om«i/o ;  Ft.  excite- 
ment.] 

1.  Act  of  exciting :  —  the  state  of  bein^  ex- 
cited ;  as,  *'  To  be  under  great  excitement. ' 

2.  That  which  excites ;  motive.  "  Excitement* 
to  the  field."  Shak. 

3.  Sensation ;  agitation ;  commotion  ;  as, 
"The  news  caused  great  excitement.*' 

4.  {Med.)  Act  of  stimulating,  or  state  of  being 
stimulated,  to  increased  action.  Duttglison. 

Syn.  — See  Agitation,  Excite,  Movement. 
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pX-ClT'PR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  excites; 
the  agent  or  cause  by  which  any  person  or  thing 
is  excited.  "  Hope  is  the  grand  exciter  of  indus- 
try." Decay  of  Piety. 

(IX-CiT'JNG,  n.  Excitation  ;  excitement.  Herbert. 

fX-CIT'lNG,  p.  a.  Tending  to  excite  or  stir  up  ; 
animating ;  as,  "  Exciting  scenes." 

pX-CiT'JNG-LY,  ad.     So  as  to  excite. 

PX-CI'TIVE,  a.     Causing  excitement ;  exciting. 
^  •  [b,.]  Bamjield. 

?X-CI'TIVE,  n.   That  which  excites,  [r.]  Clarke. 

PX-CI-TO-MO'TO-RY,  a.  (f*//.ys.)  Noting  those 
acts  or  actions  which  cause  motion  in  animal 
bodies  independent  of  volition,  such  as  sneez- 
ing, coughing,  yawning,  &c.  Brande. 

(;X-CLAIM',  v.n.  [L.  cxclamo;  ex,  from,  used 
intensively,  and  clamo,  to  cry  out ;  It.  escla- 
mare ;  Sp.  exclamar ;  Fr.  cxclamer^  [i.  ex- 
claimed ;  pp.  EXCLAIMING,   EXCLAIMED.] 

1.  To  cry  out  with  vehemence  ;  to  make  an 
outcry  ;  to  vociferate  ;  to  call  aloud ;  to  shout. 
"  What  makes  you  thus  exclaim  f  "  Shak. 

2.  To  utter  animadversion  or  censure  in  a 
boisterous  manner. 

The  most  inmipportable  of  tyrants  exclaim  aeainst  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  L  Estrange. 

t  ?X-CI.AIM',  «.     Clamor  ;  outcry.  Shak. 

5X-CLAIM'5R,  n.    One  who  exclaims.  Attei-bury. 

EX-CLA-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  exclamatio  ;  It.  escla- 
mazione  ;  Sp.  exclamacion  ;  Fr.  exclamation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  exclaiming  ;  vehement  outcry  ; 
vociferation  ;  clamor. 

Or  M'ith  the  clamorous  report  of  war 

Thus  will  I  Urown  your  exclainations.  Shak. 

2.  Noisy  utterance  of  censure. 

The  ears  of  the  people  are  continually  beaten  with  excla- 
matioHS  against  abuses  in  the  church.  Hooker. 

3.  (Rhet.)  A  sentence  of  passionate  import, 
or  passionately  uttered  ;  ccphonesis.       Sidney. 

4.  {Gram.)  The  mark  [!]  expressing  emo- 
tion, surprise,  or  wonder. 

5X-CLAm'A-TIVE,  a.  [It.  esclamativo  ;  Sp.  ex- 
clnmativo ;  Fr.  exclamatif.]  Exclamatory ;  ex- 
claiming. Ash. 

gX-CLAM'A-TIVE-LV,  ad.  With  exclamation; 
exclamatorily.  Smart. 

|:X-CLAM'A-TO-RI-Ly,  ad.    With  exclamation. 

gX-CLAM'A-TO-RY,  a.  [Sp.  exclatnatorio.']  Ex- 
pressing or  containing  exclamation.  "Exclam- 
atory words."  South. 

pX-CIilJDE',  V.  a.  [L.  exclude ;  ex,  from,  and 
claiido,  to  shut ;  It.  escludere  ;  Sp.  excluir  ;  Fr. 
exchtre.]  [i.  excluded  ;  pp.  excluding,  ex- 
cluded.] 

1.  To  shut  out ;  to  hinder  from  entrance. 

Bodies  do  each  singly  possess  its  proper  portion,  and 
thereby  excltule  all  other  "bodies  from  that  space.  Locke. 

2.  To  debar  ;  to  prohibit ;  to  preclude. 

This  is  Dutch  partnership,  to  share  in  all  our  beneficial 
bai|;ains,  and  ej:cliulc  us  wholly  from  theirs.  Swift. 

3.  To  expel ;  to  eject,  as  from  the  womb  or 
an  egg.  Browne. 

?X-0M;'^I0N  (eks-klQ'zhun,  93),  n.  PL.  exclusio  ; 
It.  exclusione  ;  Sp.  <5f  Fr.  exclusion.] 

1.  The  act  of  excluding ;  rejection.  "  The 
exclusion  of  the  air  doth  good."  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excluded ;  prohibition  ; 
preclusion.  "  He  preferred  limitations  to  an 
exchusion."  Burnet. 

3.  t Exception.  "With  tltl  exclusion  XhAt\ie 
should  not  marry  her  himself."  Bacon. 

4.  Ejection  or  emission,  as  of  young  from 
the  egg  or  the  womb.  Ray. 

5.  ■{-  Thing  emitted ;  excretion.  Browne. 

5X-CLU'§ION-A-RY,  a.  That  excludes  ;  tending 
to  exclude  or  debar  ;  exclusive.  Ch.  Ob. 

?X-CLU'§ION-JE;r,  w.    One  who  excludes.    Crabb. 

5X-CLU'§ION-i§M,  n.  The  practice  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  exclusionist ;  exclusive  principles ; 
exclusiveism.  Ch.  Ob. 

5X-CLU'§ION-IST  (eks-klu'zhun-Tst),  n.  One  who 
excludes  or  debars  another  from  any  privilege. 

The  exclugionist*  had  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  Fox. 


5X-CLU'SIVE,  a.  \lt.  esclusivo;  Sp.  exclusivo ; 
Fr.  exclusif.] 

1.  Tending  to  exclude  ;  excluding. 

They  obstacle  find  none 
Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclusive  bars.        Milton. 

2.  Debarring  from  participation. 

In  Scripture  there  is  no  such  thing  ns  an  lieir  that  was,  by 
right  of  nature,  to  inherit  all,  exclusive  of  his  brethren.  Locke. 

3.  Not  comprehending;  excepting; — op- 
posed to  mc/ws/ce ;  as,  "  The  retinue  consisted 
of  iifty  persons  exclusive  of  servants." 

4.  Debarring  from  fellowship;  —  illiberal; 
selfish  ;  as,  "An  exclusive  clique." 

gX-CLU'SJVE,  n.  One  belonging  to  a  coterie  of 
persons  who  exclude  others  from  their  society 
or  fellowship.  Smart. 

?X-CLU'S|VE-r§M,  n.    Exclusiveness.    Museum. 

PX-CLU'SJVE-LY,  ad.     In  an  exclusive  manner. 

5X-CLU'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ex- 
clusive ;  —  illiberality  ;  selfishness.  Scott. 

?X-CLU'SO-RY,  a.  [L.  cxclusorius.]  Having 
power  to  exclude  ;  exclusive.  Blount. 

t  5X-C6CT',  V.  a.  [L.  excoquo,  excoctus.]  To  boil ; 
to  make  by  boiling.  Bacon. 

PX-COC'TION,  n.  [L.  excoctio.]  The  act  of  ex- 
cocting  or  boiling.  Bacon. 

5X-Cop'|-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  excoffito,  excogitatus ; 
\t.  escogitare ;  Sp.  excogitar.]  [i.  excogitated; 
pp.  excogitating,  excogitated.]  To  discov- 
er by  thinking ;  to  cogitate  ;  to  think  upon. 

He  must  first  think  and  excogitate  his  matter,  then  choose 
his  words.  B.Jonson. 

gX-Cogt'J-TATE,  V.  n.    To  cogitate.  Bacon. 

5X-Co9-I-TA'TION,  n.  [L.excogitatio.]  The  act 
of  excogitating  ;  invention  ;  cogitation. 

The  labor  of  excogitation  is  too  violent  to  last  long.  Johnson. 

t  EX-COM-ML'NE',  v.  a.  To  exclude  ;  to  discom- 
mon ;  to  excommunicate.  "  Poets  indeed  were 
excommuned  Plato's  commonwealth."     Gayton. 

EX-COM-MIT'NI-CA-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  excom- 
municated. Hooker. 

EX-CO M-MU'NI-CAte,  v.  a,  [L.  excommunico, 
excommunicatus  ;  ex,  priv.,  and  communico,  to 
commvmicate  ;  It.  scomunicare ;  Fr.  excommu- 
nier.]  [i.  excommunicated  ;  pp.  excommu- 
nicating, excommunicated.]  To  eject  from 
the  communion  of  the  church  by  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal censure  ;  to  expel  from  fellowship.  "What 
if  they  shall  excommttnicate  me."       Hammond. 

EX-COM-MU'NI-CATE,  a.    Excommunicated. 

Thou  Shalt  stand  curst  and  excommunicate.         Shak. 

EX-COM-MU'NI-CATE,  n.  One  who  is  excom- 
municated. Seidell.     Carew. 

EX-COM-Mfr-Nl-cA'TION,  n.  [L.  excommunica- 
tio ;  It.  scomunicazione ;  Fr.  excommunication.] 
The  act  of  excommunicating ;  the  removal, 
either  temporary  or  perpetual,  of  an  offending 
person  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church ;  ex- 
clusion from  the  church ;  an  ecclesiastical  in- 
terdict. Eden. 

EX-COM-MU'Nl-CA-TOR,  n.  One  who  excom- 
municates. Prynne. 

EX-COM-MU'NJ-CA-TO-RY,  a.  Relatins;  to  or 
causing  excommunication.  Brit.  Crit. 

t  £X-COM-MUN'r(pN,  n.  An  ecclesiastical  inter- 
dict ;  excommunication.  Milton. 

EX  COJV-CKS'SO.  [L.]  From  what  has  been 
granted  or  conceded.  Macdonnel. 

jpX-CO'Rl-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  excoriated  or 
flayed.  Browne. 

PX-CO'RI-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  excorio,  excoriatus ;  ex, 
from,  and  corium,  skin  ;  It.  escoriai'c ;  Sp.  ex- 
coriar ;  Fr.  excorier.]  \i.  excokiated  ;  pp.  ex- 
coriating, excoriated.]  To  strip  the  skin 
from  ;  to  skin  ;  to  flay.  "  A  looseness  excori- 
ates and  inflames  the  bowels."  Arbuthnot. 

5X-CO-RJ-A'TION,  n.  \\t.  escoriazione ;  Sp.esco- 
riacion ;  Fr.  excoriation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  excoriating.     "  A  little  before 
■    the  excoriation  of  Marsyas."  Brewer. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excoriated ;  loss  of 
skin  ;  abrasion  of  the  cuticle. 


A  humor  necessary  for  defending  those  parts  from  exco. 
nations.  Arbulhnot. 

3.  The  act  of  stripping  of  possessions ;  plun- 
der ;  spoil ;  robbery.  "  A  pitiful  excoriation  of 
the  poorer  sort."  Howell. 

t  EX-COR'TI-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  ex,  from,  and  cortex, 
bark.]    To  strip  the  bark  or  rind  from.   Blount. 

?X-C6R-T1-CA'TI0N,  n.  [Fr.  excortication.]  A 
pulling  off  of  the  bark  ;  decortication.     Quincy. 

EX-COURT'h;r  (-yer),  n.  One  who  has  ceased 
to  be  a  courtier.  More. 

EX'CR(:-A-BLE,  a.  [Ij.  excreabilis ;  excreo,  to  spit 
out.]     l"hat  may  be  spit  out.     [r.]  Swift. 

t  EX'CRp-A-BI.Y,  ad.   So  as  to  be  ejected.  Milton. 

EX'CRg-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  excreo,  excreattts.]  To 
eject  or  spit  by  hawking,     [r.]  Cockcram. 

fEX-CRg-A'TlON,  n.  Act  of  excreating;  a 
retching  ;  a  spitting  out.  Cockeram. 

EX'CR^-MENT,  ».  1.  [L.  excrcmoititm;  exccrno, 
excretus,  to  separate ;  It.  escrcmento ;  Sp.  excre- 
mento ;  Fr.  excrement.]  That  which  is  excreted  ; 
whatever  is  evacuated  from  the  body  of  an  ani- 
mal as  superfluous,  as  fecal  matter,  urine,  per- 
spiration, nasal  mucus,  &c. ;  —  especially  the 
fecal  evacuations  ;  dung ;  fa-ces.  Dunglison. 
2.  [L.  excremenfum,  an  excrescence  ;  excres- 
co,  to  grow  out ;  ex,  from,  and  critsco,  to  grow.] 
That  which  grows  upon  the  body,  as  the  hair, 
beard,  &c. 

Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair,  being  as  it  is  so  plen- 
tiful an  excrements  Shak, 

EX-CRp-MEi\T'AL,  a.  [It.  escrementale  ;  Sp.  ex- 
cremetital;  Fr.  excrementeux.]  Relating  to  ex- 
crement ;  excrementitious.  Raleigh. 

EX-CR]5-MeN-TI"TIAL,  a.  [Fr.  excre'mentitiel.] 
Containing,  or  resembling,  excrement ;  excre- 
mentitious.    "  Excrementitial  humors." 

Dunglison. 

EX-CR5-Mex\-TI"T[OVS  (eks-kre-nien-tlsh'iis),  a. 
Containing  excrement ;  consisting  of  liiatter 
excreted  from  the  body  ;  excrementitial.  "  Ex- 
crementitious humors.  Harvey. 

PX-CRES'C^NCE,  n.  [L.  excresco,  excrescens ; 
ex,  from,  and  cresco,  to  grow  ;  It.  escrescenza  ; 
Sp.  excrcscencia  ;  Fr.  excroissance.]  That  which 
grows  unnaturally,  and  without  use,  out  of 
something  else  ;  a  preternatural  or  morbid  su- 
perfluity ;  as,  "  An  excrescence  on  the  skin  "  ; 
"  An  excrescence  on  a  plant." 

'Tis  an  excrescence^  and  not  a  living  part  of  poetry.  Dryden. 

5X-CRES'CgN-CY,  n.    Excrescence.       Addison. 

PX-CRES'C^NT,  a.  Growing  out  of  something 
else  ;  partaking  of  excrescence.  "  Lop  the  ex- 
crescent parts."  Pope. 

PX-CRETE',  V.  a.  [L.  exceimo,  excretus,  to  sep» 
arate ;  Sp.  excretar.]  [i.  excreted  ;  pp.  ex- 
creting, excreted.]  To  separate  and  throw 
off,  as  by  natural  passages ;  to  pass  by  excre- 
tion;  to  eject;  to  excern.  Paley. 

5X-CRE'TION,  n.  [L.  excretio  ;  It.  escrezione ;  Sp. 
excrecion  ;  Fr.  excretion.]     (Phys.  &  Bot.) 

1.  The  process  of  excreting;  separation  or 
ejection  of  secretions  from  an  animal  or  a  vege- 
table organism ;  as, '^  Excretion  of  hi\c  " ;  "Ex- 
cretion of  gum."  Arbidhnot.     Henslow. 

2.  Thing  excreted.  "  The  moss  from  apple- 
trees  is  little  better  than  an  excretion."    Bacon. 

fiX'CR^-TlVE,  or  ^X-CRE'TIVE,  [«ks'kre-tjv,  S. 
W.  P.  J.  F. ;  eks-kre'tiv,  Ja.  K.  Sm.],  a.  That 
excretes  ;  separating  and  ejecting  excrements  ; 
excretory.     "  Excretive  faculty."  Harvey. 

II  £X'CR5-TO-RY,  or  5X-CRE'TO-RY  [eks'kre- 
liir-?,  S.  IF.  P".  R. ;  eks-kre'tyr-e,  Ja.  K.  Sm.], 
a.  [It.  cscretorio ;  Sp.  exci'etorio ;  Fr.  excre- 
totre.]  {Phys.)  That  excretes ;  separating  and 
ejecting  excrement  or  superfluous  parts ;  ex- 
cretive.    "  An  excretory  vessel."  Boyle. 

II  EX'CRg-TO-RY,  n.  {Phys.)  A  duct  that  trans- 
mits  excreted  matter  from  the  glands. 

Excretories  are  nothing  but  slender  slips  of  the  arteries. 

Vheyne. 

PX-CRU'CI-A-BLE  (eks-krii'slie-9-bl),  a.  VL.  ex- 
cruciabilis^     Liable  to  torment,     [r.]     Bailey. 

gX-CRU'CJ-ATE  (eks-krii'she-at,  66),  v.  a.  [L.  ex- 
crucio,  excruciatus,  to  torture ;  crux,  a  cross ; 
It.  c7-uciare  ;  Fr.  excrucier.]     [i.  excruciated  ; 
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pp.  EXCnrCIATTNO,  EXCKVCIATED.]  To  afflict 
with  extreme  pain  ;  to  torture ;  to  torment ;  to 
agonize ;  to  rack. 

Their  thoughts,  like  devilr,  them  excruciate.     Drayton. 

fX-CBd'CI-AT-JNG  (?k8-krrl'Hli?-at-inK),  p.  a. 
ExcecdinKljr  painful ;  tormenting;  torturing. 
"  Excruciathuj  fits  of  the  gout."  Cor/an. 

gX-CRO-Cl-A'TION  (9k»-krd-she-a'8liun),  n.  [L. 
excruciatio.]  'the  act  of  excruciating;  that 
which  excruciates;  torment;  vexation.  "The 
fretlings  and  the  excruciatio ii.i  of  life."  FcUham. 

t  fiX-C'V-BA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  exctibatio;  ex,  priv., 
and  ciibo,  to  lie  down.]  The  act  of  watching  all 
night.  Bailey. 

5X-cOL'PA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  exculpated  ; 
capable  of  being  exculpated.  Sir  C.  Buck. 

|;X-CUL'P.\TE,  V.  a.  [L.  ex,  priv.,  and  culpo, 
culpatiis,  to  blame  ;  culpa,  blame  ;  It.  sco/pare ; 
Fr.  disrulper.]  [i.  excili'.vted  ;  pp.  excil- 
PATINO,  KXCiLi'ATED.]  To  clear  from  the  im- 
putation of  a  fault ;  to  free  from  blame  ;  to  ex- 
enerate  ;  to  absolve  ;  to  acquit ;  to  discharge  ; 
to  justify. 

A  (TOfxl  rhild  will  not  seek  to  exculpate  herself  nt  the  ex- 
pense of  the  most  revered  choractcrs.  S.  Richardton, 

Syn.  — See  Exonerate. 

fiX-Cl'I^PA'TrO\,  n.  The  act  of  exculpating; 
exaiise.   "Pleading  in  his excM/yjrt<«on."  Burke. 

{;X-cOr/PA-TO-RY,  a.  That  exculpates  ;  clear- 
ing from  imputed  fault.  "  lie  wrote  an  excuU 
patorij  letter."  Johnson. 

t^X-CiJR',  V.  n.  [L.  excurro,  to  run  out;  ex, 
from,  and  curro,  to  run.]  To  pass  or  go  beyond 
limits.  Harveij. 

EX  CU'RI-4.     [L.]     (Lrtjc.)  Out  of  court. 

5X-CC'R'RgNT,  a.  {Bot.)  1.  Noting  the  lamifi- 
cation  of  a  tree  or  a  plant  which  has  the  axis  in 
the  centre,  the  other  parts  being  regularly  dis- 
posed around  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fir-tree. 

Brande. 

2.  Running  out,  as  when  a  midrib  projects 

beyond  the  apex  of  a  leaf,  or  when  a  trunk  is 

continued  to  the  very  top  of  a  tree.  Gray. 

pX-CiJRSE',  r.  a.  [L.  excurro,  excursus,  to  run 
forth.]     To  pass  or  journey  through.     Hallani. 

pX-CiJR'SION  (fks-kUr'shtin),  n.  [L.  excursio,  a 
running  out  or  forth  ;  It.  escursione  ;  Sp.  <Sr  Fr. 
excursion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  excursing;  a  going  from  any 
point,  as  in  travelling ;  a  journey ;  a  ramble  ; 
a  tour ;  a  trip  ;  a  jaunt ;  an  expedition ;  as, 
"To  make  an  excursion  to  the  lakes." 

2.  Progression  beyond  stated  bounds  or  limits. 

Those  sreat  excurnioii*  of  the  seasona  into  the  extremes  of 
cold  and  heat.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  A  digression  ;  a  deviation. 

I  am  too  weary  to  allow  myself  any  excunion  fVom  the 
main  design.  Alterbury. 

Syn. —  A  pleasurable  ezcuraion  into  the  country; 
a  ramble  in  Mie  wo<ids  or  anion);  niounlains  ;  a  lour 
throiifch  the  country  ;  a  long  or  short  journey  of  Imsl- 
netjs  or  pleasure  ;  a  lUgresKion  from  tlie  usual  course  ; 
a  trip  to  a  neighboring  watering-place  ;  a  jau,nt  in  a 
carriage. 

px-CiJR'SIQN,  V.  n.  To  make  an  excursion  ;  to 
journey  ;  to  travel,     [r.]  C.  Lamb. 

fX-CUR'S|VE,  a.  Rambling;  wandering;  rov- 
ing ;  deviating ;  devious. 

On  fancy's  caglc-wing  excursive  soar.  Thonuon. 

PX-CUR'81VE-LY,  ad.     In  an  excursive  manner. 

The  flesh  of  animals  which  feed  eo-cursirelu  is  allowed  to 
have  a  higher  flavor  than  that  of  those  who  arc  cooped  up. 

Boncell. 

?X-CUR'Sl  VE-N£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ex- 
cursive. Bnt.  Crit. 

EX-CUR' SVS,n.  [1,.,  a  digression.']  A  literary 
exercise,  task,  or  performance  ;  a  discussion  ;  a 
disquisition  ;  a  dissertation.  Qu.  Rev. 

5:X-CU§',\-BLE,  a.      [L.  excusahilis ;    It.  scusa- 
bile ;   Sp.  Sf  Fr.  exctisahle.']     That  may  be  ex- 
cused ;  pardonable  ;  venial.  Tillotson. 
Syn. —  See  Venial. 

gX-CU§'.\-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
excusable.  Boyle. 

5X-CU§',\-RLY,  ad.  In  an  excusable  manner ; 
pardonably.  *  c-^/.».. 


Seeker. 


fiX-CV-^A'TIQN,  n.  [L.  ezctuatio.']  The  act  of 
excusing ;  excuse  ;  plea  ;  apology,     [k.] 

Prcfhce*,  and  ejciuatioiu,  and  other  s|M-echea  of  reference 
to  the  person,  are  great  waste*  ol  time.  Jiaeon. 

£x'CI,i-§A-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  makes  an  ex- 
cuse ;  an  apologist. 

He  (Henry  VIII.I  despatched  Sir  Edward  Came  and  Dr. 
Bonner  In  quality  of  excututort,  no  they  were  called,  to  carry 
his  apology.  /lumr, 

5X-Ci;'§A-TO-RY,  a.  That  excuses;  pleading 
excuse  ;  apologetical.  "  He  made  excusatory 
answers."  A.  ll'ood. 

5X-CU!JE'  (fks-kQ/,'),  V.  a.  [L.  excuso;  ex,  priv., 
and  causor,  to  blame  ;  It.  scusare ;  Sp.  eacusar; 
Fr.  excustr.]     [».  excused;  pp.Excvaiso,  ex- 

CCSEI).] 

1.  To  extenuate  by  apology. 

Bad  men  excuK  their  faults,  good  men  will  leare  them. 

Ji.  Joiiimm. 

2.  To  disengage  from  an  obligation ;  to  release. 

I  pray  thee  have  me  exciued.  Luke  xiv.  III. 

3.  To  abstain  from  exacting  ;  to  dispense  with  ; 
to  remit.     "  To  excuse  a  forfeiture."      Johnson. 

4.  To  permit ;  to  allow ;  to  tolerate. 


Excuse  some  courtly  strains. 
No  whiter  page  than  Addison  s  remains. 


Pope. 


5.  To  make  apology  for  ;  to  free  from  imputa- 
tion. 

Think  you  that  we  excute  ounelrei  unto  you  ?  2  Cor.  xii.  10. 

6.  To  exculpate ;  to  absolve  ;  to  acquit ;  to 
pardon  ;  to  justify  ;  to  vindicate. 

Their  tlioughta  accusing  or  else  excuanu  one  another. 

llnin.  ii.  15. 

Syn.  —  Excuse  small  faults;  pardon  great  ones. 
Eicuse  equals  ;  pardon  inferiors.  F.rc.use  a  person  for 
an  unintentional  offence  or  injury  ;  pardon  a  criminal. 
—  See  FOEGIVE. 

px-CUSE' (eks-kiiB'),  n.  [it.  sctisa;  Sp.  cxcwao; 
Fr.  excuse.l 

1.  The  act  of  excusing ;  a  reason  alleged  for 
doing  or  not  doing  a  thing  ;  plea  offered  in  ex- 
tenuation of  a  fault  or  neglect ;  an  apology. 

We  And  out  some  excuse  or  other  for  deferring  good  res- 
olutions. Addison. 

2.  Cause  of  being  excused  ;  pretext ;  pretence. 

And  I  allow  your  rage  that  kind  excuse,  Drydai, 

Syn.  —  See  Apology. 

PX-COSE'L^SS,  o.  Being  without  excuse ;  hav- 
ing no  excuse.  WhUlock. 

pX-CLr§'pR  (?k8-kaz'?r),  n.  One  who  excuses 
another.  Swift. 

PX-CUSS',  r.  a.  [L.  excutio,  excussus,  to  shake  off; 
ex,  from,  and  quatio,  to  shake.] 

1.  To  shake  off. 

They  could  not  totally  excuss  the  notion  of  a  Deity  out  of 
their  minds.  Stillinuflcet. 

2.  t  To  decipher ;  to  unfold ;  to  explain. 

Fr.  Jxtniun,  16.54. 

3.  {Lmw.)  To  seize  and  detain  by  law.  Ayliffe. 

^X-cOs'srpN  (9k8-kiish'un),  n.  [L.  excussio.] 
(Laic.)  Seizure  by  law. '  Ayliffe. 

fiX-Dl-RECT'OR,  n.  One  who  has  been  a  direct- 
or, but  who  is  no  longer  one.  Clarke. 

EX'E-At,  n.     [L.,  he  may  yo  out.] 

1.  Permission  given  to  students  in  the  English 
universities  to  leave  their  college  residence  for 
a  time.  Jlook. 

2.  Permission  given  by  a  bishop  for  a  priest 
to  go  out  of  his  diocese.  Ogilvie. 

feX'p-CRA-BLE,  a.  fL.  execrahilis;  It.  esecra- 
bile ;  Sp.  &:  Fr.  execrahli-.]  That  is  to  be  exe- 
crated ;  abominable  ;  hateful ;  odious  ;  detesta- 
ble ;  accursed. 

Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrahie  shape?      Hilton. 

Syn.  — See  Abominable. 

CX'p-CR.A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  ex- 
ecrable ;  hatefulness  ;  abominableness.      Scott. 

fiX'g-CRA-BLY,  ad.    In  an  execrable  manner. 

£X'(:-CR.\TE,  r.  a.  [L.  exerror,  execrattis;  ex, 
priv.,  and  sacro,  to  set  apart  as  sacred  ;  sneer, 
sacred  ;  It.  escrare ;  Sp.  execrar ;  Fr.  ex^rer.\ 

\i.  EXECKATED  ;  pp.  EXECUATINO,  EXECUATED.J 

1.  To  render  detestable  ;  to  make  hateful. 

As  If  mere  iilcbeian  noise  were  enough  to  errrrair  any 
thing  as  devilish.  Jtp.  Tnntor. 

2.  To  imprecate  ill  upon  ;  to  curse  ;  to  abom- 
inate ;  to  detest ;  to  abhor. 

The  Instruments  of  his  aflliction,  how  do  we  execrate  their 
memories  I  Httrrow. 


feX-  P-CR A  'TIQN,  n,     [It.  etecrtuione ;  8p.  exeera, 

cion  ',  Vr.  ex'''cration7] 

1.  The  act  of  execrating  ;  dctextation  ;  malc^ 
diction  ;  curse  ;  imprecation  of  evil;  ban. 

Ccow.  geoUc<|u>.-rn,lliew<uicrra/>M««.  SkaJt. 

2.  The  object  execrated  ;  abomination. 

They  shBll  be  an  rxrcrnliun  and  a  reproach.         Jrr.  xllr.  li 

Syn.  — f<ee  -Male DICTION. 
£X'5-CttA-T9-RV,  M.     A  fonnular)'  of  execration. 

Agreeable  to  the  txtcmiory  which  b  now  used  br  (hem. 

/.  AddimMu 

teX-ECT',  r.  a.  [L.  execo.]  To  cut  out ;  to  cut 
away.  —  See  Exhect.  Ilarrey. 

t  eX-ftc'TIQ.N  (?ki.-ek'«hiin),  n.  The  act  of  ex- 
ecting  or  cutting  out.  —  See  Exmectio.m. 

feX'g-CL'T-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  executed  or 
accomplished.  G.  Canning. 

fiX'e-CUTE,  r.  a.  [L.  exequor,  executta  ;  It.  ete- 
quire;  Sp.  executor;  Ft.  extcuter.]  [i.  exk- 
citeh;  pj).  execitino,  kxecited.J 

1.  To  follow  out  to  the  end  ;  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect ;  to  accomplish  ;  to  effect ;  to  complete  ;  to 
consummate;  to  fulfil;  to  perform;  ao,  "To 
execute  a  purpose  "  ;  "  To  exectde  an  ordi  r." 

2.  To  put  to  death  in  conformity  with  a  judi- 
cial sentence  ;  as,   "  To  execute  a  criminal. 

3.  To  complete,  as  a  lesal  instrument,  by 
signing,  sealing,  and  delivcnng. 

A  deed  is  not  riimplrte.  and  has  no  nperation  or  cflrct, 
until  e.iM-Ml<(l.  that  is.  signed,  sealed, and  delivered  by  the 
party  making  It.  HwrriU. 

Syn.  — See  .\CCO.MPLISII. 

£x'e-ClJTE,  V.  n.  To  perform  any  act  or  office. 
"  The  cannon  executed  so  well."  Sir  J.  Ilayward. 

fiX'P-Cl'T-pR.n.  One  who  executes  or  carries  any 
thing  into  effect ;  an  executor.  —  Sec  Exel'I'tou. 

6X-P-cO'TIQ\,  n.  [It. eaecuzione ;  Sp.  ejecudon ; 
Fr.  ex'-cution.) 

1.  The  act  of  executing ;  performance ;  ope- 
ration ;  practice ;  completion  ;  accomplishment. 

When  things  are  conic  to  the  exectdion.  titere  is  no  secrecy 
comparable  tu  celerity.  Haetm. 

2.  Something  accomplished  ;  effect. 

A  word  shall  do  execution  deeper  than  the  mightiest  Mow. 

Sunlit. 

3.  {Law.)  The  act  by  which  possession  is 
given  of  body  or  goods  :  —  the  writ  which  em- 
powers an  officer  to  carry  out  a  judicial  sentence : 
—  the  act  by  which  the  sentence  of  the  law  in- 
flicting the  penalty  of  death  is  carried  into  effect ; 
death  inflicted  by  forms  of  law ;  capital  punish- 
ment :  —  act  of  giving  effect  to  a  legal  instru- 
ment by  signing,  sealing,  and  delivering ;  as, 
"  The  execution  of  a  deed."  Surrill. 

4.  (Mus.)  The  mode  of  expressing  or  render- 
ing musical  notation  by  the  voice  or  by  an  in- 
strument; facility  of  the  voice  or  the  fingers  in 
running  rapid  divisions,  and  other  difficult  and 
intricate  passages.  Moore, 

5.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  mode  of  performing  a 
work  of  art,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  it  is 
accomplished.  Brande. 

By  the  term  cjrrutioH.  I  understand  the  right  mechanical 
use  of  the  means  of  art  to  pniduce  a  given  end.  Jimtlim. 

Syn. —  See  CO.VPLETE. 

fiX-e-cr'TION-pR,  M.    1.    He  that  executes  or 

carrii's  any  thing  into  effect. 

In  this  case,  ever>'  man  hath  a  right  to  punish  the  offend- 
er, and  be  the  eji^-ulinnr;  of  the  law  of  nature.  Lot-lr. 

2.  One  who  kills; — specially,  one  who  puts 
to  death  criminals  who  are  condemned  by  law. 

Exrevtionrr,  unsheathe  thy  sword.  Skat. 

3.  The  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is 
done,     [k.]  Crasnate. 

5X-£C'lJ-TlVE,  o.  [It.  esectitivo;  Sp.  efccntiro; 
Fr.  exrcutif.]  That  executes ;  having  the  qual- 
ity of  executing  ;  not  legislative,  but  active,  or 
putting  the  laws  in  execution.  "  Exrcutire  ati- 
thority."  Blackstimr. 

Eiecutire poicer,  that  part  of  the  pivernment,  or  o( 
the  powers  of  a  state,  which  is  ciiiployctl  in  |)ulting 
into  execution  tlK>  l.\ws  rii.ide  by  the  legislative  power, 
or  llie  decnvs  uf  the  judicial  power. 

5Jf-6c'V-TlVE,  w.  The  executive  power:  — the 
person  or  the  power  that  administers  the  gov- 
ernment ;  an  executive  officer.  C^m.  Itet. 
A^^-This  word  is  now  soniotinies  so  used  in  Eni- 
land,  hut  this  use  of  it  wsis  lirst  intriiduct>d  in  tliTa 
couniry  ;  and  it  is  now  comiiiunly  applied  to  the 
President  uf  the  United  Btales.  Tlio  runstitulion  of 
the  United  8lates  haa  the  phrase  ettcuttct  pawtr,  but 
not  simply  Ike  eiecutire. 


m!eN,  SKR;   m6vE,  NOR,  s6N;    bClL,  BOB,  b6LE.  — 9,  9,  ^,  t,  soft;  £,  e,  s,  |,  iard;  §  <w  a;    ^  as  gx.  — THIS,  this. 
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PX-EC'U-TI  VE-LY,  ad.  In  an  executive  manner ; 
by  way  of  execution.  Barrow. 

?3f-EC'y-TOR,  n.     {Law.)  One  who  is  appointed 

by  a  testator  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  to 

see  and  take  care  that  it  is  executed  or  carried 

into  effect  after  his  decease.  Burrill. 

Let's  choose  ej;ccutor8,  and  talk  of  wills.  Shak. 

?:^-EC-y-T6'RJ-AL,  a.  Relating  to  an  executor  ; 
executory.  Blackstone. 

5Jf-EC'y-TOR-SHiP,  n.  The  office  of  an  execu- 
tor. Bacon. 

5^-EC'y-TO-RY,  a.  [It.  esecutorio  ;  Sp.  ejecuto- 
rio ;  Fr.  exvcutoire.'] 

1.  That  executes;  having  or  exercising  au- 
thority; executive.  ^^  Executory  and  judicial 
magistracy."  Burke. 

2.  (Law.)  That  is  to  be  executed  or  performed 
at  a  future  period.  "  Contingent  and  executory 
remainders."  Blackstone. 

5:^-EC'y-TRESS,  n.    An  executrix.  Shak. 

?^-EC'y-TRIX,  n.  {Law.)  A  woman  appointed 
to  execute  a  will.  Bacon. 

EX-E'DR4  [ex-e'drgi,  CI.  Maunder,  P.  Cyc. ;  Sx'- 
e-dr?,  Brande],  n. ;  pi.  ex-e'drm.  [L.,  fromGr. 
i^i&Qa.l  {Arch.)  A  small  apartment  or  recess 
in  a  portico,  or  ambulatory,  for  retirement  or 
conversation:  —  a  term  applied  to  one  of  the 
outbuildings  of  the  early  Christian  churches 
and  basilicas,  such  as  the  baptistry,  the  porch, 
the  vestry,  &c.,  and  sometimes  to  the  eastern 
end  or  apsis  of  a  church  in  which  the  bishop's 
throne  was  placed.  Britton. 

£x-?-5!E  S{S,  n.  [Gr.  l^t'iyvii ;  f^vyio/iat,  to  lead, 
to  expound  ;  It.  esegesi;  Fr.  exegese.'] 

1.  The  science  or  the  art  of  literary  interpreta- 
tion ;  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  an  author  ; 
interpretation  ;  exposition.  Chambers. 

2.  {Math.)  t  A  term  applied  to  the  process 
of  finding  the  roots  of  an  equation.       trancis. 

£x'5-<?ETE,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  exegesis  ; 
an  interpreter ;  an  exegetist. 

Both  have  chosen  to  play  the  part  of  a  critic,  as  well  as 
that  of  exegete.  £rit.  Qu.  Rev. 

EX-p-^ET'lC,         }(i      nt.  esegetico ;  Sp.  exegefi- 
RT'l-CAL,  )  CO ;  Fr.  exegetique.']    Relating 


EX-5-gtET 

to  exegesis ;  explanatory. 


ting 
Locke. 


EX-5-9ET'{-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  explana- 
tion or  exposition."  Bp.  Bull. 

£X-5;-grET'ICS,  n.  pi.  The  science  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  ;  exegesis.    Athenaum. 

£x'e-^E-T}ST,  n.  One  versed  in  exegesis;  an 
exegete.     [r.]  .       Qu.  Reg. 

?:^-EiM'PLAR,  ra.  [L.]  A  pattern;  an  example 
to  be  imitated  ;  a  model  to  be  followed ;  copy. 

The  idea  and  exemplar  of  the  world  was  first  in  God.  Rakigh. 

But  if  Christ  is  both  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life, 

why  do  all  our  schemes  of  life  and  plans  of  conduct  deviate 

so  from  this  great  cxcmplarl  Knox. 

t  p.^-EM'PLAR,  a.  Worthy  of  imitation  ;  exem- 
plary.    "  Exemplar  piety."  Bp.  Taylor. 

II  E^'jpM-PLA-R[-LY,  ad.  In  an  exemplary  manner. 

II  E:!f '?  M-  PL A-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  ex- 
emplary. Tillotson. 

E3f-5M-PLAR'I-TY,  n.  A  pattern  worthy  of  im- 
itation,    [ii.]   W.  Mountagu.  Barrow.  Ec.  Rev. 

\  E.^'PM-PLA-RY  [ggz'em-pla-re,  S.  W.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.  R.  C.  Wh. ;  egz-em'pl?i-re,  P.  K.'],  a.  [L. 
exemplaris  ;  It.  esemplare  ;  Sp.  ejemplar  ;  Fr. 
exemplaire.'] 

1.  Worthy  of  imitation  ;  serving  for  a  pattern. 

Their  lives  and  doctrine  ought  to  be  exemplary.       Bacon. 

2.  Serving  to  warn  ;  monitory  ;  admonishing. 
"  Exemplary  justice."  King  Charles. 

3.  Illustrating  something ;  explanatory.  "  Ex- 
emplary is  the  coat  of  George  Villiers."  Fuller, 

jgS"  "  I  have  given  the  first  syllable  of  this  word, 
and  the  substantive  and  adverb  formed  from  it,  the 
flat  sound  of  x,  directly  contrary  to  analogy,  because 
I  think  it  agreeable  to  the  best  usage  ;  and  in  this  case 
analogy  must  be  silent ;  though,  I  think,  it  ought  to 
be  a  silence  of  complaisance  rather  than  of  consent." 
ffalker. 

II  E^'5M-PLA-'RY,  n.  [Fr.  exemplaire.]  A  copy ; 
a  pattern,     [r."]  Donne. 


?:^-EM'PT4-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  exempli- 
fied or  illustrated.  Colendge. 

5^-EM-PLl-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [It.  esemplificazione ; 
Sp.  ejemplificacion.] 

1.  The  act  of  exemplifying ;  illustration. 
"  Exemplification  of  malice."  South. 

2.  {Law.)  A  certified  transcript  or  copy,  un- 
der seal,  of  a  record. 

An  ambassador  of  Scotland  demanded  an  exemplification 
of  the  articles  of  peace.  Hayward. 

5^-EM'PLl-FI-5R,  n.     One  who  exemplifies. 

5]^-EM'PLJ-FY,  V.  a.  [It.  esemplificare  ;  Sp.  ejem- 
plificar.']  \i.  exemplified  ;  pp.  exemplify- 
ing, EXEMPLIFIED.] 

1.  t  To  make  an  example  of.  Rogers. 

2.  To  illustrate  by  example. 

Our  author  has  exemplified  his  precepts  in  the  very  pre- 
cepts themselves.  Acfamon. 

3.  {Late.)  To  make  a  certified  transcript  or 
copy  of,  under  seal. 

Ambassadors  commanded  to  exemplify  the  famous  laws  of 
Solon.  Uotlantrs  Livy. 

E^-EM'PLl  ORA'TJ-4  (-gra'she-?).  [L.]  For 
the  sake  of  example  ;  as  an  example  ;  as  an  in- 
stance ;  —  usually  abbreviated  e.  g.  or  ex  gr. 

5^-EMPT'  (egz-6mt'),  v.  a.  [L.  eximo,  exemptus  ; 
ex,  from,  and  emo,  to  take ;  It.  esentare ;  Sp. 
exentar ;  Fr.  exempter.']  \i.  exempted  ;  pp. 
EXEMPTING,  EXEMPTED.]  To  free  from;  to 
privilege  ;  to  grant  immunity  from  ;  to  excuse  ; 
to  dispense  with ;  to  exonerate ;  to  relieve. 
"  Exempted  from  the  common  fate."        Waller. 

5^-EMPT',  a.  [It.  esente ;  Sp.  exento ;  Fr.  exempt.'] 

1.  Free  by  privilege  ;  not  liable. 

No  man  is  exempt  from  the  chances  of  human  life.  Atterbury. 

2.  Not  included  ;  left  out. 

No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  hut  well  could  join 
Melodious  part;  such  concord  is  in  heaven.  Milton. 

3.  t Separated;  parted. 

Corrupted  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Clear. 

?^-EMPT',  n.  1.  A  person  exempted  from  the 
performance  of  certain  duty  or  service,  as  from 
paying  a  tax  or  performing  military  duty.  Crahb. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  certain  officers,  four  in 
number,  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  King's  Guard. 
They  are  styled  corporals  in  their  commissions. 

4®-  "  The  true  origin  of  [the]  name  is  doubtful ; 
some  trace  it  to  those  officers  of  the  French  Guard 
who  are  styled  '  Capitaines  exempts  des  Gardes  du 
Corps.' "     Dodd. 

5^-EMPT'{-BLE  (egz-emt'e-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
exempted  ;  loose  ;  quit ;  free,    [r.]     Cotgrave. 

5X-EMP'TION  (egz-Sm'shun),  n.  [L.  exemptio ; 
It.   esenzione ;    Sp.    exeiicion ;   Fr.   exemption.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  exempted  ;  immunity  ; 
privilege  ;  freedom  from  that  to  which  others 
are  liable. 

The  Roman  laws  ^avc  particular  exemptions  to  such  as 
built  ships  or  traded  in  corn.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  {Eccl.)  A  privilege  given  by  the  pope  by 
which  a  church  or  a  religious  community  is 
withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordi- 
nary. Lequeux. 

Syn.  —  See  Privilege. 

t  E?-eMP-TI"TIOyS  (egz-em-tlsh'us),  a.  Separa- 
ble ;  exemptible.  More. 

t  ^^-EN'T^R-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  exentero,  exentera- 
tus.]  To  deprive  of  the  bowels;  to  embowel; 
to  eviscerate.  Burton. 

t  ??-EN-T5R-A'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  taking  out 
the  bowels.  Browne. 

EX-E-  Q  UA  '  TUR,  n.  [L.,  he  may  perform  or  ex- 
ecute, i.  e.  the  duties  of  his  office.]  {Laio.)  A 
declaration,  in  writing,  given  by  the  executive 
authority  of  any  government  to  a  foreign  con- 
sul, accredited  to  it,  recognizing  him  as  such, 
and  authorizing  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office ;  an  official  recognition  of  a  person  in  the 
character  of  consul  or  commercial  agent.  Burrill. 

pX-E'CiUI-AL,  a.  [L.  exequialis,  or  exsequialis.] 
Kelating  to  funerals  ;  funereal ;  funeral.  "  Ex- 
equial  games."  Pope. 

£x'5-aulE§  (Sks'e-kwiz),  n.  pi.  [L.  exequice,  or 
exsequice,  the  following  of  a  corpse  beyond  the 
walls ;  exsequor,  to  follow ;  It.  esequie ;  Sp.  ex- 


equias.]    Funeral  rites ;  the  ceremonies  or  the 
procession  of  burial.  Shcik. 

t  EX'5-aUY,  n.    A  funeral  rite.  Dr.  King. 

t  (;X-ER'C5NT,  a.  [L.  exerceo,  exercens,  to  prac« 
tise,  to  exercise.]  One  who  has  exercise  in  any 
occupation  ;  following  any  calling.  Aylijfe. 

EX'gR-CI^E,  n.  [L.  exercitium;  It.  esercizio ; 
Sp.  ejercicio ;  Fr.  exercice.] 

1.  Labor,  work,  or  practice,  as  belonging  to 
one's  occupation  ;  as,  "  His  time  is  absorbed  in 
the  exercise  of  his  profession." 

2.  Application  ;  use  ;  as,  "  The  exercise  of  a 
privilege  or  a  right." 

3.  Labor  or  bodily  exertion  for  health  or 
amusement. 

The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend.  Dryden. 

4.  Employment  or  effort  of  the  mind. 

Exercise  is  very  alluring  to  the  understanding.      Wattf. 

5.  Habitual  action  or  practice,  in  order  to 
Require  grace  or  skill ;  as,  "  The  exercises  of 
soldiers,  or  manual  exercise." 

6.  A  task  or  lesson  required  of  a  student ;  as, 
"An  exercise  in  Greek,  or  in  composition." 

7.  An  act  of  divine  worship. 

Neither  shall  any  minister  not  licensed  hold  any  meetings 
for  sermons,  commonly  termed  prophecies  or  exercim-s. 

Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical. 

EX'5R-CI§E,  V.  a.  [L.  exerceo;  It.  esercere;  Sp. 
ejercer ;  Fr.  exercer.]  [i.  exercised  ;  pn.  ex- 
ercising, EXERCISED.] 

1.  To  employ ;  to  practise  ;  to  perform ;  to 
pursue ;  to  carry  on ;  to  exert,  as  the  body  or 
the  mind. 

This  faculty,  when  it  is  exercised  about  things,  is  called 
judgment.  Locke. 

2.  To  put  to  use  ;  as,  "  To  exerci,se  authority." 

3.  To  train  by  use  ;  to  make  skilful  by  practice. 

Reason,  where  it  is  strong  and  exercised,  usually  sees 
quicker  and  clearer  without  syllogism.  Locke. 

4.  To  task  or  try  with  something  grievous ;  to 
afflict. 

Sore  travel  hath  God  given  to  the  sons  of  men  to  be  exev 
cised  therewith.  Eccles.  i.  13. 

Syn.—  See  Employ,  Exert. 

EX'5R-CI§E,  V.  n.  To  use  exercise;  to  labor,  as 
for  health. 

A  man  must  often  exercise,  or  fast,  or  take  physic,  or  bo 
sick.  Temple. 

EX'^R-CI^-^R,  n.    One  who  exercises.  Johnson. 

EX'5R-CI§-I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  exercised  or 
employed. 

An  incorporeal  hereditament . . .  annexed  to  or  exercisihle 
within  the  same.  Blackstone. 

5:^-ER-Cl-TA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  exercitatio  ;  Sp.  ejer- 
citacion.]     Exercise ;  practice,     [ii.]       FeUon. 

?:^-ER'Cl-TOR,  n.  [L.]  {Law.)  One  who  fits  and 
equips  a  vessel  at  his  own  risk,  and  receives  the 
earnings  of  the  voyage.  Burrill. 

^;x-ERGUE'  (egz-erg'),  n.  [It.  esergo  ;  Sp.  exergo ; 
Fr.  exergue;  Gr.  /|,  out  of,  and  f'pj'oi',  work.] 
{Numismatics.)  The  small  space  beneath  the 
base  line  of  a  subject  engraved  on  a  coin  or  a 
medal ;  — usually  containing  an  inscription  of 
the  date,  place,  &c.,  of  the  coin,  or  other  sub- 
sidiary matter.  Fuirholt. 

?J^-ERT',  V.  a.  [L.  exero,  to  put  forth ;  exertus; 
ex,  from,  and  sero,  to  sow.]  -  [i.  exerted  ;  pp. 
exerting,  exerted.] 

1.  To  use  with  effort ;  to  put  forth. 

When  the  serv'icc  of  Britain  requires  your  courage  and 
conduct,  you  may  exert  them  both.  l>ry<len. 

2.  To  urge  to  effort  or  action  ;  —  with  the  re- 
flective pronoun  ;  as,  "  To  exert  one's  self." 

3.  t  To  push  out ;  to  thrust  forth. 

The  stars,  no  longer  overlaid  with  weight, 

Exert  their  heads  from  underneath  the  mass.     Dryden, 

Syn. —  To  exert  is  simply  to  put  forth  ;  to  exercise 
is  to  put  forth  often,  and  involves  reiterated  exertion. 
Exert  strength  ;  exercise  the  voice  or  the  body  ;  prac- 
tise virtue,  a  profession  ;  perform  a  task  or  labor. 

5X-ER'TION  (?gz-er'shun),  n.  The  act  of  exert- 
ing ;  endeavor ;  struggle  ;  effort.  "  The  labo- 
rious exertions  of  industry."  Robertson. 

5^-ER'TlVE,  a.  That  exerts  ;  making  exertion ; 
using  effort,     [r.]  Reeder. 

?:^-ERT'M5NT,  n.    Exertion,     [r.]  Clarke. 

5X-E'§ION  (egz-e'zhun),  n.  [L.  exedo,  exesus.] 
The  act  of  eating  through,     [r.]  Browne. 
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EXESTUATE 

t  EX-68T'V-ATE,  V.  n.  [L.  exaatm,  exaatuattm.'] 
To  boil ;  to  effervesce.  Toddy. 

fE^'-fis-Tli-A'TlON,  «•  [L.  exeeatxtatio.']  Ebul- 
lition ;  eftervescence.  Boyle. 

£x'K-0^rT  dM'JvL^.  [L.]  All  go  out;  — a 
phrase  used  in  play-books  to  denote  the  time 
when  all  the  actors  leave  the  stage. 

5X-F0'L|-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.  exfolio,  exfoliatua  ;  ex, 
from,  and  folium,  a  leaf;  Fr.  exfolier.l  [t.  ex- 
foliated;    pp.    EXFOLIATING,    EXFOLIATED.] 

\Surg.  &  Min.)  To  shell  off;  to  come  off,  as  in 
scales  or  thin  lamintc ;  to  scale  off.  "  The 
bone  exfoliating  from  the  edges."         Wiseman. 

?.X-F6'LI-Ate,  v.  a.  To  free  from  scales  or  splin- 
ters ;  to  scale.  Hcott. 

5X-FO-L!-A'TIQN,  n.  [Sp.  exfoliacion  ;  Fr.  ex- 
foliation.l 

1.  {Surg.)  The  separation  of  a  piece  of  dead 
bone,  tendon,  or  cartilage  from  the  living  in  the 
form  of  small  scales  ;  desquamation.  Dunglison. 

2.  (J/i/t.)  Separation  in  scales  or  lamina;. 

PX-FO'LI-A-TIVE,  a.  [Sp.  exfoliatiro ;  Fr.  exfo- 
liatif.]  (Med.)  That  exfoliates  ;  procuring  exfo-. 
liation  ;  as,  "  Exfoliative  mediciaes." Dunglison. 

PX-FO'LI-A-TI  VE,  n.  {Med.)  That  which  has  the 
power  of  procuring  exfoliation.  "  Dress  the 
bone  with  the  milder  exfoliatives."       Wiseman. 

5$-HAL'A-BLE  (^gz-hal'j-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
exhaled".  Boyle. 

5^-HAL'ANT,  a.  [L.  exhalans;  Fr.]  Sending 
forth  vapors  ;  exhaling.  Seager. 

55f-HA-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  exhalatio ;  It.  exhaia- 
zione ;  Sp.  exhalacion  ;  Fr.  exhalation.'^ 

1.  The  act  of  exhaling ;  emission  of  vapor ; 
evaporation ;  as,  "  This  mist  is  produced  by  ex- 
halation from  the  lake." 

2.  That  which  is  exhaled ;  vapor ;  fume. 

A  fabric  huge 
Rose  like  an  exhalation.  Milton. 

CInthinK  the  palpable  and  familiar 
With  golden  ej-halatimis  of  the  dawn.         (i>lertdge. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  vital  function  by  which  the  sto- 
mata  or  breathing-pores  are  made  to  discharge 
a  large  portion  of  the  water  introduced  by  ab- 
sorption through  the  roots.  Henslow. 

?^-HALE',  V.  a.  [L.  exhalo  ;  ex,  from,  and  hah, 
to  breathe  ;  It.  esalare  ;  Sp.  exhalar ;  Fr.  ex- 
halcr^  [i.  exhaled  ;  pp.  exhaling,  exhaled.] 

1.  To  send  out  in  vapors  or  fume ;  to  evapo- 
rate ;  to  emit. 

It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales.  Shak. 

2.  t  To  draw  out ;  to  cause  to  fly  off  in  vapor. 
For 't  is  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood.       Shak. 

53f-HALE',  V.  n.  To  fly  off  as  vapor;  to  steam; 
to  reek. 

When  orient  light 
Exhaling  first  from  darkness  they  beheld.         iliUon. 

?:jf-IlALE'M¥NT,  n.  Exhalation ;  vapor.  Browne. 

¥?-HA'L?NCE,  n.  The  act  of  exhaling  ;  — that 
which  is  exhaled  ;  exhalation,     [r.]        Ogilvie. 

5X-HAuST'  (5gz-h8lw8t'),  V.  a.  [L.  exhaurio,  ex- 
haustus ;  ex,  from,  and  hauno,  to  draw ;  It. 
esaurire.]  (i.  exhausted;  pp.  exhausting, 
exhausted.] 

1.  To  draw  out  totally ;  to  use  or  consume 
the  whole  of ;  as,  "  To  exhaust  one's  resources." 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  contents ;  to  drain ;  to 
empty  ;  as,  "  To  exhaust  a  receiver  of  air." 

The  little  brooks  eahavsted  in  their  springs.         Stirling. 

3.  To  expend  by  exertion ;  to  spend ;  as, 
"  To  exhaust  the  strength  or  the  patience." 

4.  t  To  call  forth  ;  to  call  into  exercise. 

_  The  babe 

Whose  dimpled  smiles  from  fools  exhaust  their  mercy.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Spend. 

t?.Y-HAUST,  a.  Deprived  of  strength;  ex- 
hausted.    "  Exhaust  through  riot."        Burton. 

^^-nkVST'^Xi,  p.  a.     Drained  ;  made  empty. 
ExhauHtrd  rrceirer,  R  vessel  from  which  the  air  is 
extracted  by  tlie  action  of  the  air-pump. 

?X-HAuST'eR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  ex- 
hausts. ElUa, 

?^-H  AUST'I-  BI.E,  a.  Capable  of  being  exhausted. 

A  sum  which  CoUins  could  scarcely  think  exhaiatiNe. 

Johnson. 
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?}^-IlAU8T'IN0,  p.  a.  Tcndingto  exhaust,  weak- 
en, or  fatigue  ;  as,  "  Exhatuiting  labor." 

^^'-HAust'IQN  (?gy.-hawHf'yuii),  n.  [It.  esaua- 
tione ;  Fr.  exhatiation.} 

1.  The  act  of  exhausting.  "  Upon  exhaustion 
of  the  air."  Evelyn. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exhausted. 

Great  exhavMiona  cannot  be  cured  by  sudden  remedies. 

Wotton. 

3.  {Math.)  A  method  of  demonstration  much 
employed  by  the  ancient  geometers,  and  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  modern  method  of  limits.  It 
involves  the  principle  of  the  reductio/id  ahaur- 
dum,  the  equality  of  two  magnitudes  being 
proved  by  showing  that  an  absurdity  will  result 
in  supposing  them  to  be  unequal.         Da.  Sg  P. 

gJf-nAuST'lVE,  a.    That  exhausts;  tending  to 

exhaust.  H.  N.  Coleridge,     llallum. 

It  is  suggestive  of  principles  rather  than  exhaustire  of 

detail.  Latham. 

fX-HAUST'LgSS,  a.  Not  to  be  emptied;  inex- 
haustible.    "  Exhaustless  granary.'      Thomson. 

t  ?$-HAusT'MgNT,  n.    Exhaustion.    Williama. 

5:^-HAUST'VRE,  n.   Exhaustion,   [r.]    Wraxall. 

5X-HE'DRA,  n.    See  Exedra.  Brande. 

5JJ-HER'?-DAT5,  v.  a.  [L.  exheredo,  exhereda- 
tus ;  ex,  from,  and  heres,  an  heir ;  Fr.  exhert- 
der.}    To  disinherit,     [it.]  Iluloet. 

5:^-HER-5-DA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  exheredatio  ;  Fr.  car- 
/leredation.]     {Law.)  Thi 


[r.] 


e  act  of  disinheriting. 
CJiambers. 


?Jf-nlB'lT,  V.  a.  [L.  exhibeo ;  ex,  from,  and  habeo, 
to  have  ;  It.  eswire ;  Sp.  exhibir ;  P  r.  cxhiber.'] 
\i.  exhibited;  pp.  exhikitino,  exhibited.] 

1.  To  expose  publicly  ;  to  display ;  to  show. 
A  warehouse  . . .  where  wc  exhibited  our  commodities. 

/VajiA/Jn. 

2.  To  manifest ;  to  make  known  ;  to  reflect. 

Ocean  exhibits,  fathomless  and  broad. 

Much  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God.  C'oicper. 

3.  {Law.)  To  offer  or  propose  in  a  formal  and 
public  manner;  to  present  or  show  in  legal 
form  ;  to  present  to  a  court.  Burrill. 

He  suffered  his  attorney-general  to  exhibit  a  charge  of 
high  treason  against  the  carl.  Clarendon. 

4.  {Med.)  To  administer,  as  medicines. 

Medicament,  any  substance  exhibited  with  the  view  of  cur- 
ing or  allaying  morbid  action.  Dunglison. 

Syn.  —  See  Give,  Show. 

5Jf-HIB'JT,  n.  {Law.)  A  legal  document  or  state- 
ment in  writing ;  any  paper  formally  exhibited 
in  a  court:  —  any  writing  which,  on  the  exam- 
ination of  a  witness  before  an  examiner  or  com- 
missioner, is  exhibited  or  shown  to  the  witness 
to  be  proved,  and  on  the  back  of  which  the  ex- 
aminer or  commissioner  certifies  that  such 
writing  was  shown  to  witness  and  by  him  sworn 
to.  Burrill. 

5^-hIb'IT-ANT,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  makes  an 
exhibit;  exhibiter.  JodreU. 

5Jf-HlB'|T-5R,  n.    One  who  exhibits.  Shak. 

£X-Hl-Bl"TrQN  (eks-h?-blsh'un),  n.  [L.  exhibitio  ; 
It.  esibizione  ;  Sp.  exhibicion  ;  Fr.  exhibition.'] 

1.  The  act  of  exhibiting  or  manifesting ;  as, 
"  The  exhibition  of  good  or  bad  Dualities. ' 

2.  Public  show;  snectacle;  aisplay;  —  par- 
ticularly a  public  display  of  works  of  art,  indus- 
try, manufactures,  &c.  _  Simmtmds. 

3.  A  public  performance  of  oratorical  or  other 
exercises  at  a  literary  seminary ;  as,  "  The  ex- 

■  hibitions  of  the  public  schools." 

4.  An  allowance  ;  a  pension  ;  a  salary  ;  — 
especially  a  private  benefaction  instituted  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  scholar  in  a  college  or 
university. 

What  maintenance  he  ft-om  his  friends  receives. 
Like  exhibition  thou  shalt  have  from  me.  Shak. 

He  Is  driven  to  live  In  exile  upon  a  small  exhibition.      Stci/l. 

5.  {Med.)  The  act  of  administering  medicines. 
Syn.  —  See  Show. 

£X-Hl-nT"TION-pR  («k8-h?-bl8h'un-9r),  n.  One 
who  is  maintained,  at  an  English  universitv,  by 
an  exhibition  or  benefaction.  Todd. 

53f-IllB'|-TlVE,  a.  That  exhibits ;  representa- 
tive ;  serving  for  manifestation.  NotTis. 


g^-FllB'l-TlyE-I.y,   ad. 
representation. 


Representatively ;    by 
Waterland. 


5X-HlB'lT-OR,  n.    [L.]    (Law.)   One  who  exhib- 
its ;  —  written  also  exhibiter.  Todd. 


EXICCATIVE 

?X-IllB'l-TO.Ry,  a.  IL.  exhibilarita ;  Fr.  «xM. 
hitoire.'^  That  exhibitit ;  netting  forth ;  showing ; 
exhibitivc.    "An  exhioitory  btU  or  schedule  of 

ll'arttm. 

Any  thing  which   exhila- 
P.  Mag. 


expenses. 

^^-IIIl'A-bAnT,  n. 
rates. 


?¥-IIIL'A-RA.NT,  a.  [Fr.  exhilarant.]  Tending 
to  exhilarate ;  enlivening.  Pilkinyton. 

5^-HlL'A-RATE,  r.  a.  [L.  exhilaro,  exhilaratua; 
ex,  from,  used  intensively,  and  hilaro,  to  make 
merry  ;  hiltiria,  joyful ;  It.  esiUtrare.]  [i.  ex- 
hilarated ;  pp.  exhilarating,  exhila- 
rated.] To  make  merry  or  joyful ;  to  cheer ; 
to  enliven  ;  to  animate ;  to  inspire ;  to  gladden. 

The  coming  into  a  fkir  garden.*  beautiful  person, and  ths 
like,  do  delight  and  rxhilarate  the  (pirllj  much.  Jtaam. 

Syn. —  See  Animate. 

?Y-"Il'A-RATE,  v.  n.    To  become  glad. 

The  shining  of  the  sun,  whereby  all  things  exhUanxle. 

Baetm. 

?3f-Hll/A-RAT-|NG,  p.  a.  Making  glad  or  cheer- 
ful ;  cheering ;  as,  "  An  exhilarating  exercise." 

^^-hTl'a-rAT-|NG-LY,  oJ .  In  an  exhilarating 
manner.  -    '  Ogilvie. 

¥Jf-lllL-A-RA'TIQN,  n.     [L.  exhilaratio.] 

1.  The  act  of  exhilarating;  an  enlivening. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exhilarated ;  animation  ; 
gayety  ;  hilarity. 

Exhilaration  hath  soitae  affinity  with  joy,  though  it  be  ■ 
much  lighter  emotion.  Bacon, 

5^-IIORT'  (epz-hiirt'),  V.  a.  [L.  exhortor;  ex, 
from,  and  hortor,  to  encourage;  It.  eaortare; 
Sp.  exhortar;  Fr.  exhorter.']  [i.  exhorted; 
pp.  EXHORTING,  EXHORTED.]  To  incite  by 
words  of  advice  or  well-meant  counsel ;  to 
persuade  ;  to  encourage  to  do  well ;  to  advise. 
"  Exhort  one  another  daily."  Jleb.  iii.  13. 

Syn. —  Parents,  preachers,  and  superiors  nkcrt; 
friends,  superiors,  and  equals  per-inatU,  eneonrugt^ 
and  advise.  Exhortations  are  more  ini|icllin||r,  and  are 
employed  in  matters  of  duty  or  neceBsity  ;  prmasioms 
are  more  drawing,  and  are  employed  in  matters  of 
pleasure  or  convenience. 

1 5.Y-HORT'  (?gz-hbrt'),  n.    Exhortation. 

Drown  Hector's  vaunt*  in  loud  exhorts  at  fight.       Pope. 

£X-H0R-TA'TT0N,  n.  [L.  exhortatio ;  It.  eaorta- 
zione  ;  Sp.  exhortacion  ;  Fr.  exhortation.'] 

1.  "The  act  of  exhorting;  incitement  to  good; 
encouragement ;  advice.  "Exhortations  to  char, 
ity."  Atterbury. 

2.  A  persuasive  discourse ;  as,  "  An  exhorta- 
tion from  the  pulpit." 

1 11  end  my  enliortatitm  aittt  dinner.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Exhort. 

5.Y-H6R'TA-tIvE,  a.  [h.  exhoriatirua ;  It.  Mor- 
tativo ;  Fr.  exhortatif.}  That  exhorts ;  contain- 
ing exhortation.  "The  exhortative  part  of  his 
[St.  Paul's]  epistles."  Barrow- 

fiX'HQR-TA-TQR,  n.  [L.]  Anexhorter;  an  en- 
courager.  P.  Cyc. 

5^-HOR'TA-TO-RY,  a.  \L.  exhortatoriua ;  It. 
esortatorlo ;  Sp.  exhortaforio ;  Fr.  exhortatoire.'] 
That  exhorts  ;  tending  to  exhort ;  hortatory  ; 
exhortative.  "  Letters  exhortatory."  Holinshed. 

?:j-HORT'5R,  n.  One  who  exhorts.  "A  most 
devout  exhorter."  Martin. 

5:^-HU'MATE,  r.  a.  To  exhume  ;  to  unbury ;  to 
disinter.  Dr.  Hitchcock. 

?.Y-HU'M.\-T(;d,  ;>.  o.    Exhumed.  Clarke. 

£X-HU-MA'T10N,  n.  [L.  ex,  out  of,  and  humus, 
the  ground  ;  It.  esumazione ;  Sp.  exhumacion ; 
Fr.  exhumation.']  The  act  of  unburying  or  dis- 
interring; disinterment.  Sev^atrd. 

5^-HUME',  r.  o.  [L.  ex,  out  of,  and  humus,  the 
ground  ;  Fr.  exhumer.]  [i.  exhumed  ;  pp.  ex- 
huming, EXHUMED.]  To  dig  out  of  the  earth  ; 
to  unbury ;  to  disinter.  Lyell. 

5X-Ic'cAte,  r.  a.  [L.  exticeo,  exsiccatiu.'\  To 
make  dry  ;  to  dry.  — See  Exsiccate.   Hotland. 

£X-lC-CA'TIO.V,  M.  The  act  of  drjing  up ;  arefac- 
tion.  — SeeExsiccATioN.  Bentley. 

?X-!c'CA-TlVE,a.  That  dries;  having  the  power 
of  dr}ing.  —  See  ExsiccATiVB.  Johiuon. 


mIen,  sIR;   MdVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    bOlL,  BOR,  Rt}LE.  —  if,  ^,  ^,  j,  aoft ;  C,  «,  £,  I,  hard;  §  <M  a;  ?  0»  ga.  — THIS,  tbis. 


EXIGENCE 

EX'J-^ENCE,    /  „_     [^L  exigo,  exigens,  to  exact ; 
£x'|-^EN-cy,  )  ex,  from,  and  ago,  to  drive;    It. 
esigenza  ;  Sp.  exigencia  ;  Fr.  exigence.'] 

1.  Urgent  demand ;  pressing  necessity ;  ur- 
gency ;  want ;  need.  "  Fortunes  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  our  station."  Rogers. 

2.  Sudden  occasion  ;  emergency  ;  as,  "  We 
cannot  make  provision  for  all  exigencies.'" 

Syn.  —  An  eiiire.ncy  is  more  common,  and  less  ur- 
gent or  pressing,  than  an  emergency.  Tlie  cummon 
eiisencics  of  life  ;  an  extraordinary  emergency.  —  See 
Occasion. 

fiX-I-^EN'DA-Ry,  n.  {Law.)  An  officer  who 
makes  out  exigents  and  proclamations  in  the 
process  of  outlawrj' ;  an  exigenter.  Crubb. 

£.X'[-QfENT,  n.  1.  t  Pressing  business  or  emer- 
gency.    "  In  such  an  exigent."  Hooker. 

2.  t  End  ;  termination. 

These  eyea,  like  lumps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent, 

"Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent.  Sliak. 

3.  (Law.)  A  writ  preparatory  to  an  outlawry 
when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found,  llanmer. 

fiX'I-^ENT,  ff.  [L.  exigo,  exigens,  to  exact.] 
Pressing ;   requiring  instant  aid  ;  urgent. 

At  this  ej-ifinnt  moment  the  loss  of  a  finislied  man  is  not 
easily  supplied.  Burke. 

£x'I-9fiNT-5R, »».  (Law.)  One  who  makes  out 
exigents  and  proclamations  in  the  process  of 
outlawry  ;  an  exigendary.  Biirrill. 

£X'I-<?I-BLE,  a.  [It.  esigibile;  Fr.  exigible.] 
That  may  be  exacted,     [r.]  Bolingbroke. 

£X-1-GU'I-TY,  n.  [L.  exiguitas.]  State  of  being 
exiguous ;  slenderness ;  exiguousness.      Boyle. 

(I^-ICU-OUS,  a.  [L.  exiguus;  It.  esigiio;  Sp. 
exijiiio  ;  Fr.  exigti.]  Small ;  diminutive  ;  little. 
"  The  race  exiguous."     [r.]  Phillips. 

5^-IG'U-OlS-Nf:SS,  w.  The  state  of  being  exig- 
uous; exiguity,     [r.]  Scott. 

EX'iLE,  n.     [L.  exilium  ;  It.  esilio  ;  Fr.  exile.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  exiled  or  banished ; 
banishment ;  proscription ;  expulsion  ;  expatria- 
tion ;  as,  "  To  be  condemned  to  exile." 

2.  One  who  is  exiled  ;  a  person  banished. 
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Ulysses,  sole  of  all  the  victor  train, 
An  exile  from  his  dear  paternal  coast. 


Pope. 


ll  e^-ILE',  or  EX'ILE  [e!,'-zil',  S.  W.  F.  Ja.; 
eks'il,  .T.  Sm.  R.  Wb.],  v.  a.  [i.  exiled  ;  pp. 
EXILING,  EXILED.]  To  expel  or  drive  from 
one's  home  or  country ;  to  banish  ;  to  expatriate. 

For  that  offence 
Immediately  we  do  exile  him  heuce.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Banish. 

?:^-ILE'  (eg-zil')  [eg-zll',  S.  W.  P.  K.  Sm.  R.], 
a.  [Ij.  exilis.]  Small ;  slender ;  not  full.  "Exile 
heat."     "  Exile  sound."     [r.]  Bacon. 

I^Sf  "  This  word,  as  an  adjective  derived  from  the 
Latin  eiilis,  is  by  Nares,  Sheridan,  Ash,  and  Entick 
accented  on  the  last  syllable.  Authority  is  certainly 
on  the  side  of  the  ultimate  accent ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  not  contrary  to  analogy  ;  for 
the  penultimate  i,  being  long  in  Latin,  has  no  neces- 
sary influence  on  the  English  word,  any  more  than  it 
has  on  hostile,  servile,  &c."     Walker. 

II  5;>C-ILEn'  (eg-zild'  or  eks'lld),  p.  a.  Banished; 
driven  from  one's  country.  "  Calling  home  our 
exiled  friends."  Shak. 

?5C-ILE'M5NT,  n.  The  act  of  exiling,  or  the  state 
of  being  exiled  ;  banishment,     [r.]         Wotton. 

t  EX-I-LI"TION  (eks-e-llsh'un),  M.  [L.  exilitio; 
exsilio,  to  leap  forth ;  ex,  from,  and  salio,  to 
leap.]  The  act  of  springing  or  rushing  out  sud- 
denly,    [r.]  Browne. 

5:^-Tl'J-TY,  n.  [L.  exilitas.]  Slenderness ;  small- 
ness.     "  Exility  of  the  voice."    Bacon,     Paley. 

tJP^Y-I^'l-^U.S,  «.  [L.  eximiits.]  Eminent ;  fa- 
mous ;  illustrious  ;  excellent.  Barrow. 

t  p:^-TN'A-NITE,  r.  a.  [L.  exinanio,  exinanitus.] 
To  make  empty  ;  to  spoil ;  to  weaken.  Pearson. 

(;X-IN-A-NI"TI0N  (eg-zin-?-nTsh'un),  n.  [L.  ex- 
inanitic ;  It.  esinaniziotie ;  Sp.  exinarucion.] 
Emptiness ;  exhaustion  ;  privation,    [r.]    Hall. 

Diseases  of  cxinanition  are  more  dangerous  than  diseases 
of  repletion.  Herbert. 

pi^'-IN'TlNE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  membrane  situated  be- 
tween the  extine  and  intine  in  the  pollen  of 
yew,  juniper,  cypress,  &c.  Brande. 


f-Y-lEST'  (eg-zTst'),  V.  n.  [L.  existo ;  ex,  from,  and 
sisto,  to  place  ;  It.  esistere  ;  Sp.  existir ;  Fr.  ex- 
ister.]     \i.  existed  ;  jip.  existing,  existed.] 

1.  To  nave  existence  or  being;  to  be. 

Can  any  now  remember  to  relate 

Uow  he  existed  iu  an  embryo  state?  Jenina. 

2.  To  have  life  ;  to  live  ;  as,  "  Animals  can- 
not exist  out  of  their  proper  element." 

3.  To  remain  ;  to  continue  ;  to  endure  ;  as, 
"  How  long  must  these  evils  exiU  ?  " 

Syn.  —  Whatever  is,  exists-,  but  to  live  implies  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  life.  —  If  it  is  said  there  cannot  be 
freedom. of  the  press  under  a  despotic  government,  it 
merely  implies  that  it  would  not  be  allowed  ;  but  if  it 
is  said,  freedom  of  the  press  cannot  exist  under  such  a 
government,  it  implies  an  inherent  incompatibility  in 
the  nature  of  the  two  institutions. 

5X-'^T'pNCE,  71.  [It.  esistenza  ;  Sp.  existencia  ; 
r  r.  existence.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  or  existing. 

When  a  bein;?  is  considered  as  possible,  it  is  said  to  have 
an  essence:  when  it  is  considered  as  actual,  it  is  said  to  have 
existence  also.  Watts. 

2.  Continued  life  ;  duration  ;  continuance. 

The  soul,  secure  in  her  exixtenee,  8n)iles 

At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point.    Addison. 

3.  Any  thing  that  exists  ;  a  being  ;  entity. 

Somebody  has  taken  notice  that  we  stand  in  the  middle 
of  existences.  'latter. 

Syn.  —  Existence  is  used  to  denote  an  abstract 
idea  ;  being,  either  an  abstract  or  a  sensible  one.  Hu- 
man existence  ;  a  human  being  ;  the  Supreme  Being ; 
the  existence  of  God  ;   the  being  and  attributes  of  God. 

?X-IST'5N-cy,  M.    Existence,     [r.]  Tatler. 

p:^'-IST'5NT,  rt.  \\t.  esistente ;  Sp.  exisfetite ;  Fr. 
existant.]  That  exists  ;  having  existence  or  be- 
ing ;  existing ;  extant.  Dryden. 

tEX-JS-TEN'TlAL,  a.  That  exists;  having  ex- 
istence ;  existent.  Bp.  Barlow. 

EX-IS-TEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  existing  state. 
[r.]  "  Coleridge. 

5:^-IS-Tl-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  existimatio.]  Opinion ; 
esteem,     [r.]  Spectator. 

E^-IST'JNG,  p.  a.    Having  existence  ;  subsisting. 

fiX'lT,  n.  [L.  exeo,  exitus,  to  go  out;  ex,  from, 
and  eo,  to  go  ;  Sp.  exito.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  out ;  departure ;  with- 
drawal, as  of  an  actor  from  the  stage. 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances.  Shak. 

2.  Passage  out ;  egress. 

In  such  a  pervious  substance  they  might  find  an  easy  en- 
trance or  exit.  Glanville. 

IKS'  Exit  (he  or  she  goes  out)  and  exeunt  (they  go 
out)  are  Latin  words  used  in  play  books  to  denote  the 
time  when  a  person  or  persons  leave  the  stage. 

t  E.Y-I"TIAL  (egz-Tsh'?!),  a.  [L.  exitialis.]  Dead- 
ly ;  mortal.     "  Exitial  fevers."  Harvey. 

t?.Y-i"TIOUS  (egz-ish'yus),  a.  Deadly;  mortal; 
destructive ;  exitial.  Homilies. 

EX'I-tOs,  n.;  pi.  £x>f-Tifs.  [L.]  (Laio.)  Is- 
sue ;  offspring  ;  a  child  or  children  :  —  an  issue 
in  pleading  :  —  the  issue  or  result  of  an  act :  — 
pi.  yearly  rent  or  profits  of  land.  Biirrill. 

EX-LE^'IS-LA-TOR,  n.  One  who-has  been  a 
legislator,  but  who  is  no  longer  in  office.  Clarke. 

EX-MAY'OR,  n.  One  who  has  been,  but  is  no 
longer,  mayor.  Clarke. 

EX  ME'RO  MO'Ttr.  \1j.,  from  a  mere  motion.] 
From  one's  own  free-will ;  without  suggestion 
or  constraint.  Hamilton. 

EX-MIN'JS-TfR,  n.  One  who  has  been  minister, 
but  who  is  no  longer  in  that  office.  Clarke. 

EX  JSTE-CPiS-SI-tA'TE  re  I.  [L.]  From  the 
necessity  of  the  thing,  or  of  the  case.  Hamilton. 

JEX-g-CE'TUS,?i.  [L. ;  Gr.  i(<iKotTO(,  a  fish  which 
comes  upon  the  beach  to  sleep ;  f|o),  without, 
and  Koirr],  a  bed.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  with 
long  pectoral  fins,  by  which  they  can  sustain 
themselves  for  a  short  time  in  the  air ;  the  fly- 
ing-fish ;  —  written  also  exocwtus.  Baird. 

EX'ODE,  n.  [Gr.  f^<ii5ioi' ;  Ik  or  i^,  out  of,  and 
bUfiu),  to  go,  or  6i5(5f ,  way  ;  L.  exodium.] 

1.  The  concluding  part  or  catastrophe  of  a 
Greek  tragedy.  Liddell  S;  Scott. 

2.  An  interlude  or  farce  on  the  Roman  stage, 
being  the  last  of  three  plays  on  the  same  subject. 


EXOPIIYLLOUS 

The  Romans  had  three  plays  acted  one  after  another  on 
the  same  subiect:  the  first,  a  real  tragedy:  the  sicoiid,  the 
atellan;  the  third,  a  satire  or  exude,  a.  kind  of  farce  of  one 
^*t'  Jioscominon. 

EX-b'DI-t/M,  n.  [L.]  In  Greek  tragedy,  the  end 
or  denouement  ot  the  play.  '   Brande. 

EX'O-DUS,  n.  [Gr.  £|o(5of,  a  going  out ;  ^icort^,  out 
from,  and  bfitio),  to  go,  or  i66i,  way  ;  L.  exodus ; 
It.  esodo  ;  Sp.  exodo  ;  Fr.  exode.]     Departure ; 

—  applied  as  the  distinctive  name  of  the  second 
book  of  Moses,  which  describes  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egyjit. 

The  whole  is  confined  to  the  two  generations  between  (he 
exodus  from  Egjpt  and  the  entrance  into  Canaan.  Waii.uitua. 

fEX'O-DY,  «.  Departure;  exodus.  "  Ever  since 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  exody."  Hale. 

EX-OF-Fi"CIAL,  a.  Proceeding  from  office  or 
authority,     [r.]  Craig. 

EX  Oii'-F/"C/-6  (eks-of-nsh'e-6).  \h.,  by  reason 
or  liHue  of  office.]  Denoting  the  power  or  the 
privilege  which  a  person  possesses  of  doing  cer- 
tain things,  by  virtue  of  his  office.       Hamilton. 

f:X-g-O.^S-rRi'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  i^ia,  without,  and 
■yaaTfiQ,  the  stomach  ;  Fr.  exoyastrite.]  {Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  external  membranes  of  the 
stomach.  Craig. 

EX'0-(?EN,  n.  [Gr.  i{,w,  on  the  outside,  and  ytv 
vaw,  to  beget,  to  produce.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  or 
tree  which  increases  in  diameter  by  the  addition 
of  new  wood  to  the  outside  of  the  old  wood,  or 
by  successive  external  additions  ;    dicotyledon  ; 

—  opposed  to  endogen.  P.  Cyc. 

gX-09'5-NOUS,a.  {Bot.)  Belonging  to  exogens; 
increasing  by  successive  external  additions,  as 
plants  or  trees  ;  dicotyledonous.  Buckland. 

EX'O-GLOSS,  n.  [Gr.  I^w,  without,  and  ykHaaa,  the 
tongue.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  American  fishes, 
having  the  lower  jaw  divided  into  three  lobes, 
the  middle  one  of  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
tongue.  Boag. 

t  EX-O-LETE',  a.  [L.  exolesco,  cxoletus,  to  grow 
out  of  use.]     Obsolete  ;  out  of  use.  Bailey. 

t  EX-O-LU'TION,  n.  [L.  exolvo,  exolutiis,  to  un- 
loose.]    Laxation  of  the  nerves.  Browne. 

1 5.>'-OLVE'  (egz-olv'),  V.  a.  [L.  exolvo.]  To 
loose  ;  to  pay.  Bailey. 

EX-O-MOL-O-^E'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  fjo/.o^.dyi/uif ;  f|, 
from,  used  intensively,  and  6/io^oyf'u,  to  agree 
to  any  thing ;  bixoi,  the  same,  or  bitov,  together, 
and  Uyto,  to  say.]     A  common  ccmfession. 

All  public  criminals  were  tied  to  a  public  exomoloorsis,  or 
repentance  in  tlie  cliurch.  Dp.  Taylor, 

F.X-OM-PHA-LOS,  )  „.   ["Gr.  /|,  from,  and  dfj^^aU^, 

EX-6m' PH4-LUS,  S  the  navel.]     {Med.)    Hernia 

or  rupture  at  or  near  the  navel.  Dunglison. 

fiX'ON,  n.  An  officer  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Royal 
Guard  ;  an  exempt.  —  See  Exempt.  Dodd. 

P^-ON'pR-ATE,  V.  a,  [Ij.  exonero,  exoneratus  ; 
ex,  from,  and  onus,  a  load ;  It.  esonerare ;  Sp. 
exonerar ;  Fr.  exotierer.]    [i.  exonerated  ;  pp. 

EXONERATING,  EXONERATED.] 

1.  To  discharge  of  what  is  borne ;  to  free 
from  a  load  ;  to  rid  of  a  burden,     [r.] 

Secretory  vessels  which  all  exonerate  themselves  into  on* 
common  duct  Hay. 

2.  To  disburden  of  blame  ;  to  exculpate  ;  to 
absolve  ;  to  acquit ;  to  clear ;  to  discharge. 

Syn.  —  To  exonerate  signifies  to  take  off  the  burden 
of  a  charge  or  of  guilt ;  to  exculpate,  to  throw  off  the 
blame.  A  person  exculpates  himself,  and  is  exonerated, 
absolved,  and  acquitted  by  others. 

5:^-6n  5B-A'TI0N,  n.  [L.  exoneratio  ;  It.  esone- 
razione;  Sp.  exoneracion.]  The  act  of  exoner- 
ating or  disburdening  ;  discharge.  Grew. 

P.X-6n'PR-A-TTve,  a.  That  exonerates ;  freeing 
from  a  charge  or  burden.  Todd. 

?:iC-ON'pR-A-TOR,  M.  [L.]  One  who  exonerates, 
disburdens,  or  discharges.  Dane. 

EX-gPI[-THAL'MI-4,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  fi,  out  from, 
and  dipOiiXiidf,  the  eye.]  (Med.)  The  protrusion 
of  the  eyeball  from  the  orbit.  Brande. 

EX-OPH-THAL'MY,  n.      Exophthalmia.      Craig. 

gX-OPH'YL-LOUS,  or  EX-O-PIIYL'LOIS  (131),  «. 
[Gr.  ;|,"from,  and  0t;.Aoi','a  leaf.]  ( Bot.)  Naked, 
as  the  leaves  of  exogens ;  not  having  a  folia- 
ceous  sheath.  Brande. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  (j,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,  J,  Q,  \j,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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1 93f-OP'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  exoptabilia.']  That  is  to 
be  desireii ;  desirable.  Bailey. 

fiX-pP.TA'TIQN,  n,  [L.  exopto,exoptatU3,  to  long 
for.]    Earnest  wish  or  desire.  Bailey. 

53f-OP"riLE,  n.  [Gr.  t^,  priv.,  and  TtrD.ov,  a 
feather.]  {Bot.)  A  dicotyledonous  plant ;  —  so 
called  because  its  plumule  is  naked.       Brande. 

£X'Q-RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  exvrabilis;  It.  esorabile; 
8p.  i^' ¥t.  exorable.]  That  may  be  moved  by 
entreaty;  relenting.  Harrington. 

tfiX'Q-RATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exoro,  exoratus.']  To 
obtain  by  request.  Cockeram. 

e-Y-OR'Bl-TANCE,    >  „,   [U.  eaorbitanza;  S^.  ex- 
g$-OR'nj-TAN-UY,  )  orbitaiieia.] 

1.  A  going  out  of  the  prescribed  track ;  —  ap- 
plied to  things. 

All  tliene  exorbitances  in  nature  serve  to  set  off  the  general 
beauty  of  its  works.  i>iteii»er. 

2.  Gross  deviation  from  rule  or  right ;  enor- 
mity ;  extravagance  ;  excess. 

Bewail  the  iainentabie  exorbitance*  of  their  auperstitions. 

Bp.  Hall. 

The  reverence  of  my  presence  may  bo  a  curb  t«  your 

exorbitances.  Drytlen. 

p-Y-OR'Bl-TANT,  a.  [L.  ex,  out  from,  and  orbita, 
a  track,  an  orbit ;  It.  esorbitante ;  Sp.  exorbi- 
tante ;  Fr.  exorbitant.'] 

1.  Not  comprehended  in  a  settled  rule  or 

method ;  anomalous  ;  irregular. 

Causes  exoriAtoMt,  and  such  as  their  laws  had  not  pro- 
vided (br.  Hooker. 

2.  Exceeding  due  bounds ;  inordinate ;  un- 
reasonable ;  excessive ;  extravagant. 

So  exorbitant  arc  the  desires  of  men  that  they  will  grasp 
at  alL  Sw\ft. 

?Jf-OR'B|-TANT-LY,  ad.  In  an  exorbitant  manner. 

t  f-Y-OR'BJ-TATE,  V.  n.  [L.  exorbito,  exorbitatus, 
to  go  out  of  the  track  ;  ex,  out  from,  and  orbita, 
a  track.]  To  deviate  ;  to  go  beyond  rule.  Spenser. 

II  fiX'QR-CI^E  [eks'or-slz,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.  C  H  b. ;  eks-iir'slz,  K.],  v.  a.  [Gr.  <|op*ifft> ; 
ix,  from,  and  dpKo^,  an  oath  ;  L.  exorcizo  ;  It. 
esorcizzare  ;  Sp.  exorcizar ;  Fr.  exorciser.] 

1.  To  drive  awny,  as  evil  spirits,  by  certain 
forms  of  conjuration.  "He  exorciseth  devils  in 
the  church.  Prynnc. 

2.  To  deliver  from  malignant  spirits ;  to  puri- 
fy from  evil  influence. 

Do  all  you  can  to  exorcise  crowds  who  are  possessed  as 
I  am.  SiMictator. 

J  fX'OR-Cl^-gR,  n.  One  who  exorcises;  exorcist. 
"  No  exorciser  harm  thee."  Shak. 

II  j6x'OR-c1§M,  n.  [Gr.  ffofMcKT^df,  a  swearing ;  L. 
exorcismus  ;  It.  esorcismo  ;  Sp.  exorcismo ;  Fr. 
exorci.ime.']  The  act  of  exorcising ;  expulsion 
of  evil  spirits  ;  a  form  of  conjuration  for  expel- 
ling evil  spirits. 

Will  his  lordship  behold  and  hear  our  exorcisms!    Shak. 

II  £X'QR-CTST  j;gk8'or-stst,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
^ks-br'sjst,  h.  K."],  n.  [Gr.  i^opKiart'is,  one  who 
administers  an  oath ;  L.  exorcista ;  Fr.  exorciste.'] 

1.  One  who  exorcises  or  casts  out  evil  spirits. 

Then  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists.      Acts  zix.  13. 

2.  An  enchanter ;  a  conjurer,     [r.] 


Thou,  like  an  crorctst,  hast  cotgured  up 
My  mortified  spirit. 


Shak. 


5$-5R'DJ-AL  (fpz-br'd?-?!),  a.  Introductory;  ini- 
tial. "  The  exordial  verses  of  Homer."  Johnson. 

55f-6R'DI-UM,  n. ;  pi.  L.  jEjf-liR'Df-4;  Eng.  ?3f- 
or'dj-Cm?.  [L.]  {lihet.)  The  commencement 
or  opening  part  of  a  speech  or  oration ;  an  in- 
troduction ;  a  formal  preface. 

I  have  been  distasted  at  this  way  of  writing  by  reason  of 
long  prefaces  and  exvnliums.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Preface. 

£x-9R-gAn'IC,  a.  Having  ceased  to  be  organic 
or  organized.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

tftX-QR-NA'TIpN,  n:  {L. exomatio.]  Ornament; 
decoration;  embellishment.  Hooker. 

KX-OR-RUt'Z^m,  n. pi.  [Gr.  t^w,  without,  and  pi^n, 
a  root.]  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  exojfcnous 
plants  in  which  the  seeds  have  the  radiole  al- 
ready developed ;  dicotyledons.  Hensloto. 

e.V^R'RHl-ZAL,     )  a.    {Bot.)  Pertaining  to  the 

?$-6R'RH!-ZOfJS,  S  Exorrh'zte;  noting  the  mode 

of  germination  in  exogens.     Hensloio.   Hohlyn. 


93f-iiR'T|VE,  o.  [L.  exotiivua,  pertaining  to  the 
rising  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  eastern  ;  exorior, 
to  rise.]  Rising;  relating  to  the  east,  [u.]  Scott. 

t  t:^-08'CV-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exosciUor.']  To 
kiss.  Bailey. 

t  ?.y-6s-Ci;-LA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  exosculatio.]  A 
kissing.  Bailey, 

fiX-QS-MOSE',  n.  [Or.  t^bi,  without,  and  <l»<T/idj, 
impulsion.]  The  passage  of  gases,  vapors,  or 
liquids  of  unequal  densities,  through  membranes 
or  pores  from  within  outwards;  exosmosis  ;  — 
opposed  to  cndosmose. — See  Osmose. 

If  two  fluids  of  unequal  densities  are  separated  by  an  ani- 
mal or  vcgetuble  luenibrune,  the  denser  will  attract  the  less 
dense  through  the  invinbraiie  that  divides  them.  This  pn>|>- 
erty  is  called  "endusniosv"  when  the  attraction  is  from  the 
outeide  to  the  inside,  and  " exonmose"  when  it  operates  from 
the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the  body  acted  upou.        Brande. 

£x-QS-MO'SjS,n.Same  asExosMOSE.  Scudamore. 

t  (IX-OS'SATE,  V.  a.  [L.  ex,  priv.,  and  os,  ossia, 
a  bone.]  To  deprive  of  bones ;  to  bone.  Bailey. 

t  53f-As'SA-T?D,  a.  [L.  exosso,  exossatus,  to  de- 
prive of  bone.]     Deprived  of  bones.         Bailey. 

t  EX-OS-SA'TIQN,n.  Freedom  from  hones.Bacon. 

ipjf-dS'sp-oOs,  a.  Destitute  of  bones ;  boneless. 
"  Snails  and  soft  exosseous  animals."     Browne. 

EX-OS-TOME',  n.  [Gr.  ff,  from,  and  ardiia,  mouth.] 
[liot.)  The  oriflce  through  the  outer  integument 
of  an  ovule,  which,  together  with  the  endostomc, 
completes  the  foramen.  Hcmslow.    Gray. 

fiX-QS-T6'S|S  [Sks-os-ts'sjs,  W.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ?k8-»s'- 
to-sls,  iS.  K.],  n.  [(jr.  i^,  from,  and  iarlov,  bone.] 

1.  (Anat.)  An  unnatural  protuberance  or  tu- 
mor of  a  bone.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  tumor  or  knot  in  trees,  formed 
by  disease.  Craig. 

EX-Q-TER'IC,  )  a.    [Gr.  ((lareptKdt ;  t|a) ;  L.  ex- 

fiX-O-TER'l-CAL,  >  otericus  ;    It.   esoterico  ;   Sp. 

exoterico ;   Fr.  exot'^rique.']      Public ;    exterior ; 

not  private  or  secret ;  —  as  distinguished  from 

esoteric.  —  See  Esotekic. 

Aristotle  was  wont  to  divide  his  lectures  into  acroamatical 

and  exoterical.  Hales. 

fiX-0-T£R'j-Cl§M,  n.  Exoteric  doctrine  or  prin- 
ciples. Ch.  Ob. 

EX-0-t£r'ICS,  n.  pi.  The  lectures  of  Aristotle 
on  rhetoric,  to  which  all  were  admitted.       Ash. 

fiX'O-TER-Y,  n.    That  which  is  public  or  common. 

Reserving  their  esotericsfor  adepts,  and  dealing  out  exn- 
teries  only  to  the  vulgar.  Search. 

53f-OT'|C,         )  05     ^Qf ^  f|u(r(«t(5f ;  L.  exoticns ;  It. 

jpx'OT'l-CAL,  )  esottco ;  Sp.  exotica  ;  Fr.  exotique.] 
Foreign ;  not  produced  at  home  ;  not  indige- 
nous ;  as,  "  An  exotic  plant "  ;  "  An  exottc 
habit."  Swift. 

5^'-6t'IC,  n.    1.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  foreign  origin. 

Plants  such  as  the  gardeners  call  exotics.  Addimn. 

2.  A  word  of  foreign  origin.  Boag. 

?:>f-6T'|-CAL-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  beinR  ex- 
otic. Scott. 

5^-6t'{-cI§M,m.  a  foreign  word  or  idiom.  Watts. 

(IX-PAND',  v.  a.   [L.  expando  ;  ex,  from,  and  pati- 

do,  to  open  ;  It.  espandere.']    \i.  expanded  ;  pp. 

EXPANDING,  EXPANDED.] 

1.  To  spread  out  in  surface ;  to  lay  open. 
Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight.        MUton. 

2.  To  spread  every  way ;  to  distend  ;  to  dilate ; 
to  extend  ;  to  enlarge  ;  to  amplify  ;  to  diffuse  ; 
as,  "  To  expand  a  balloon  with  gas." 

Syn.  —  See  Enlarge,  Spread. 
5X-PAnd',  v.  n.    1.  To  open ;   as,  "  The  heat  of 

the  sun  will  cause  the  buds  to  expand." 
2.  To  increase  in  bulk ;  to  dilate;  as,  "Water 

expands  in  freezing." 
5X-PAND'5D,  p.  a.    Spread  out;  extended;  laid 

open  ;  as,  "  Expanded  leaves  or  flowers." 
5X-PAN8E',  n.    [L.  expando,  expanstts,  to  spread 

out ;  Sp.  expatiso.]     A  surface  widely  expanded  ; 

extent ;  amplitude  ;  expansion. 


On  the  smooth  expanse  of  cr,vst«l  lakes 
The  sinking  stone  at  first  a  circle  makes. 


Pope. 


JX-PAN-SI-BII/J-TY,  n.  [It.  cspansibilitd  ;  Sp. 
expansibilidnd ;  Fr.  expansibiliti.']  The  quality  of 
being  expansible  ;  capacity  of  exp:>nsion.  Grew. 

5X-PAN'SI-BLE,  a.  [It.  espansihile ;  Sp.  A  Fr. 
exjHinsihle.']     That  may  be  expanded.        Gretc. 

5X-PAN'S|-BLE-NfcSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  expansible.  Clarke. 


(X-PAN'8|-BLV,  ad.    In  an  expansible  manner. 

Boag. 
?X-PAN'81LE,  a.    Belonging  to  expansion;   ex- 
pansive. Scott. 

5X-PA.\'8IQ.V  (9k»-p«ti'iliun),  n.  [I.,  erpantio  ; 
It.  eapauaione ;  Sp.  ir  Fr.  ezpansion.y 

1.  The  act  of  expanding  or  spreading.  "  The 
easy  expansion  of  the  wing  of  a  bird."        Grew, 

2.  The  state  of  being  expanded  iu  surface  or 
in  bulk  ;  enlargement ;  amplitude. 

The  expansion  of  the  air  U  proportional  to  the  pmtur* 
upon  it  ilcadry. 

3.  The  space  through  which  any  thing  is  ex- 
tended; extent;  expanse. 

The  capocioua  mind  extends  bcyood  the  utrooet  rrpiaf 
noH  of  matter.  Luckt. 

4.  Pure  space,  apart  from  extension  in  matter. 

Distance  or  snare  I  call  rx^mnnim,  to  dislingulih  It  from 
extension,  which  expresses  thb  distance  only  as  it  is  in  the 
solid  ports  of  matter.  Luclac. 

5.  {Com.)  Increase  in  the  issues  of  bank- 
notes. Boag. 

gX-PAN'SION-CORB',  n.  A  contrivance  for  coun- 
teracting expansion  or  contraction.  Clarke. 

e.\-PAN'SIQN-£N'9|.\E,  n.  {Mech.)  A  steam- 
engine  in  which  the  supply  of  steam  is  cut  off 
before  the  stroke  is  completed,  the  expansive 
power  of  the-  steam  admitted  being  sufficient  to 
complete  it.  Ogilvie, 

?X-PA.\'SIQN-J6I.\T,  n.  {Mech.)  A  joint  for 
connecting  steam-pipes,  made  with  a  stuffing- 
box,  so  as  to  allow  one  of  them  to  slide  within 
the  enlarged  end  of  the  other  when  the  length 
increases  by  expansion.  Weate. 

5X-PAn'8I9N-VALVE,  n.  {Mech.)  A  valve  in  a 
steam-engine  between  the  slide-valve  and  the 
steam-cylinder,  worked  !«■  a  cam  or  other  con- 
trivance so  as  to  cut  oH'^the  steam  at  a  given 
point  of  the  stroke,  and  thus  leave  it  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  steam  already  admitted.      H'eale. 

5X-PA.N"8|VE,  o.  [It.  espansiro ;  Sp.  cxpanairo ; 
Fr.  expanaif.]  That  expands  ;  having  power  to 
expand  ;  diffusive.  "  The  elastic  or  expaimive 
faculty  of  the  air."  Jiay. 

PX-pAN'SIVE-LY,  ad.    By  expansion. 

?X-PAN'SJVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  bf  ^ng  ex- 
pansive. Craig, 

EX  PJiR'TF..  \JL.,  of  the  one  part.^  {Law.)  Pro- 
ceeding from  only  one  part  or  side  of  a  matter 
in  question. 

F.I  parte  evidence,  evidence  delivered  on  only  one 
side. —  Ex  parte  council,  a.  couniil  of  ouly  one  side  or 
party. 

5X-PA'Tl-ATE  (?k8-pa'8lie-it,  94),  r.  n.  [L.  eipa- 
tior,  expatiatus ;  ex,  from,  and  spatior,  to  range ; 
It.  spaziare;  Sp.  espai-iarse.']     [i.  expatiated; 

pp.  EXPATIATIXO,  expatiated.] 

1.  To  range  at  large  ;  to  rove  without  re- 
straint ;  to  take  a  wide  circuit  or  view. 


Expatiate  fVre  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man  t 
A  mighty  maze!  but  not  without  a  plan. 


Pope. 


2.  To  enlarge  upon  in  language ;  to  descant. 

"  Dacier  expatiates  upon  this  custom."  Broome. 
?X-PA'T|-ATE,  r.  a.    To  enlarge ;  to  spread ;  to 

diffuse ;  to  extend.     "  An  ample  field  wherein 

to  expatiate  itself."     [r.]  Dryden. 

?X-PA-T|-A'TIQ.\    (?k8-pfi-sli9-a'ghun),   n.      The 

act  of  expatiating  or  roving  at  large.  Bacon. 
5X-PA'TJ-A-T0R   (?k8-pi'sli?-i-tur),  n.     One  who 

expatiates  or  enlarges  upon  a  subject.  Pegge. 
5X-PA'T|-A-TQ-RY    (?k8-pa'8h?->-to-r?),  a.     That 

expatiates  ;  enlarging ;  diffusive.  Bisaett. 

II  5X-PA'TR|-ATE  [eks-pa'tr?  St,  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 

C.  Maunder;    ^ks-pat're-at,  IKA.],  r.  a.     [L.  «■, 

from,  and  patria,  countrv  ;    It.  apatriare  ;    Sp. 

expatriar;    Ft.  expatrier.)      [i.  expatriated  ; 

pp.  EXPATRIATING,  EXPATRIATED.]     To  banish, 

or  to  remove,  from  one's  country  ;  to  exile. 

Abelard  indulged  the  romantic  wish  otexpatriatinn  himarlf 
forever.  BtrimfUm, 

II  f  X-PA-TRl-A'TION,  n.  [Sp.  expatriacion  ;  Fr. 
exjHitriation.]  Tlie  act  of  expatriatinsr  ;  removal 
from  one's  country  by  emigration  or  by  banish- 
ment; exile.  Todd. 

gX-PECT',  r.  a.  [L.  expeeto  ;  ex,  from,  and  apecto, 
to  look;  It.  aapettare;  Sp.  eajx-rar.]  [i.  EX- 
PECTED ;  pp.  EXPECTING,  expected.] 

1.  To  have  a  previous  apprehension  of  some- 
thing future,  whether  gooa  or  evil ;  to  look  for. 
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Wc  arc  not  to  eocpcct  from  an  Intercourse  with  others  aU 
that  satisfaction  we  fondly  wish.  Jilair. 

2.  To  wait  for ;  to  await. 

The  guards. 
By  me  encamped  on  yonder  hill,  expect 
llieir  niotion.  Milton. 

3.  To  require  ;  to  demand  as  reasonable. 

England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.     Lord  Xelson. 

i^=-  To  expect  has  reference  to  what  is  future ;  as, 
a  person  expects,  not  what  is  past,  but  something  that 
is  yet  to  come.  But  in  this  country,  this  word  is 
often  improperly  used  in  conversation,  esiwciaily  hy 
the  illiterate,  in  tlie  sense  of  to  suppose,  belicre,  or 
think  ;  as,  "  I  expect  you  have  already  heard  of  this 
matter."  To  expect,  according  to  Grose,  Halliwell, 
and  others,  is  usod  in  the  same  manner  in  some  parts 
of  En<j;land.  According  to  Brockott,  to  expect,  used 
in  the  sense  of  "  to  suppose,  or  believe,  is  a  couinion 
northern  e.\pre.-ision." 

"  Many  people  have  an  odd  way  of  saying  '  I  expect,^ 
when  they  only  mean  '  1  think,'  •  I  conclude ' ;  as,  '  I 
expect  those  books  were  sent  to  Paris  last  year.'  " 
P.  Oaynne. 

Syn.  —  See  Await,  Hope. 
t  ?X-PKCT',  r.  n.    To  wait ;  to  stay  ;  to  remain. 

1  will  expect  until  my  change  at  death, 

And  answer  at  thy  call.  Sandys. 

PX-PECT'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  espetibile.']  That,  may 
be  expected.  Browne. 

5X-PECT',\NCE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  e.vpecting; 
expectation  ;  expectancy.  "  Expectance  calls 
thee  now  another  way."  Milton. 

2.  Something  expected. 

There  is  ex}>ectance  here  from  both  the  sides.         Shak. 
JX-PECT'AN-CY,  n.     1.    The  act  of  expecting ; 
expectation  ;  hope. 

The  exiKctancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state.  Shak. 

2.  {Med.)  Expectation.  "  Rational  expect- 
ancy."—  See  ExPECTATio.v.  Dr.  Forbes. 

3.  {Laio.)  State  of  dependence  upon  some- 
thing future  ;  abeyance  or  suspension. 

Estates  in  expectancy  are  of  two  sorts :  one  created 
by  the  act  of  the  parties,  called  a  remainder,  the  other 
by  act  of  law,  called  a  reversion.  Bouvier. 

PX-PECT'ANT,  a.  [Fr.]  1.  Depending  on  some- 
thing ;  waiting  in  expectation.  "  The  expectant 
heir."  Swift. 

2.  {Med.)  That  waits  for  the  efforts  of  nature. 
"  Expectant  medicine."  Dunglison. 

Expectant  estate,  an  estate  in  expectancy.      Barrill. 

PX-PECT'ANT,  n.  One  who  waits  in  expectation 
of  any  thing  ;  one  who  is  looking  for  some  ben- 
efit.    "  An  expectant  of  future  glory."      South. 

feX-PgC-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  expectatio ;  It.  espetta- 
zione ;  Sp.  expectacioii.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  state  of  expecting ;  anticipa- 
tion of  something  future,  whether  good  or  evil. 

'T  is  exjiectation  makes  a  blessing  dear.  Congreve. 

Oft  ex)ieclation  fails,  and  most  there 
Where  most  it  promises.  Shak. 

2.  Prospect  of  good ;  trust  in  the  future  ;  hope. 

My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God;  for  my  expectation  is 
from  him.  I's.  Ixii.  5. 

3.  The  object  expected ;  the  expected  Messiah. 

Now  clear  I  understand 
Why  our  great  expectation  should  be  called 
The  seed  of  woman.  Milton. 

4.  A  state  which  promises  excellence.  "  A 
youth  of  expectation."  Otwatj. 

5.  In  the  doctrine  of  chances,  the  value  of 
any  prospect  of  a  prize,  or  of  property  depend- 
ing upon  the  happening  of  some  uncertain 
event,  and  equal,  in  all  cases,  to  the  whole  sum 
multiplied  by  the  probability  that  the  event,  on 
which  it  depends,  may  happen.      London  Ency. 

6.  {Med.)  A  method  which  consists  in  ob- 
serving the  progress  of  diseases,  and  leaving 
them  almost  wholly  to  the  efforts  of  nature, 
without  prescribing  active  medicines.  Dunglison. 

Expectation  of  life,  {Life  Insurance.)  the  mean  aver- 
age duraticui  of  the  lifeof  individuals  of  any  given  age. 
Syn.— See  Hope. 

teX-PEC'TA-TIVE,rt.  [Fr.]  Expecting.  Cotgrave. 

teX-PEC'TA-TIVE,  Ji.  The  object  expected.  "I 
am  satisfied  in  some  expectatives."  Wotton. 

5X-PECT'PD,  p.  a.  Wilited  for;  looked  for; 
hoped.     "  Expected  good."  Shak. 

6X-PECT'5R,  n.     One  who  expects.  Stcift. 

5X-PECT'lNG-LY,arf.  With  expectation.  Dryden. 

JPX-PEC'TO-RANT,  a.  [L.  expectoro,  expectorans, 
to  drive  from  the  breast ;  ex,  from,  and  pectus, 
the  breast ;  It.  espcttorantc ;  Sp.  cxpectorante ;  Fr. 
expectorant.']  Promoting  expectoration.  Smart. 


?X-PEC'TO-RAnT,  ».  {Med.yA.  medicine  to  pro- 
mote expectoration.  Dunglison. 

5X-PEC'T0-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.expectoro,  expectora- 
ttts ;  ex,  from,  and  pecttis,  the  breast ;  It.  espet- 
torare ;  Sp.  expectorar ;  Fr.  expectorer.']     \i.  kx- 

PECTOllATEU  ;     pp.  EXPECTOKATING,  EXPECTO- 

K.\TED.]     To  eject  from  the  breast,  chest,  or 
lungs  by  coughing  and  spitting  ;  to  cough  up. 
Morbific  matter  is  exjieciorated  by  coughing.  Arbuthnot. 

5X-PEC-TO-RA'TION,  H.  [It.  espettorazione  ;  Sp. 
expectoracion ;  Fr.  expectoration.} 

1.  The  act  of  expectorating  or  of  throwing  up 
from  the  chest.  "  When  the  expectoration  goes 
on  successfully."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Expectorated  matter ;  discharge  made  by 
coughing  and  spitting ;  spit ;  spittle.      Brande. 

5X-PEC'TO-RA-TlVE,  a.  [It.  espettorativo ;  Sp. 
expectorativo.]  Promoting  expectoration  ;  ex- 
pectorant. Harvey. 

$X-PEC'TO-R.\-TrVE,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  to 
promote  expectoration  ;  expectorant.     Harvey. 

t  ?X-PEDE',  V.  a.    To  expedite.  Scott. 

EX  PE'DE  IlER'CU-LEM.  [L.,  fro7n  the  foot 
Hercules,  i.  e.  from  one  foot  of  the  statue  of 
Hercules  the  size  of  the  whole  figure  may  be 
judged.]     From  a  part  judge  of  the  whole. 

lj£S"  Pythagoras  ascertained  the  length  of  the  foot 
of  Hercules  by  taking  the  length  of  the  Olympic  sta- 
dium or  course,  which  was  GOO  feet,  originally  meas- 
ured by  the  foot  of  the  hero.  He  thence  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  height  was  C  feet  7  inches.   Riley. 

t  ?X-PE'DI-ATE,  V-  a.  [Fr.  exptdier.']  To  hasten  ; 
to  expedite;  Str  E.  Sandys. 

II  eX-PE'Dl-^NCE,    ;„,     [See  Expedient.] 
II  ?X-PE'D|-5N-CY,  )     1.  The  quality  of  being  ex- 
pedient ;  fitness  ;  propriety ;  suitableness  to  a 
good  end. 

Reojon  dictated  the  high  expediency  and  great  use  of  such 
practices.  South. 

2.  +  Adventure;  attempt.  "In  forwarding 
this  dear  expedience."  Shak. 

3.  t Expedition  ;  haste;  despatch. 

Eight  tall  ships,  three  thousand  men  of  war, 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience.  Shak. 

II  PX-PE'DI-^NT  [eks-pe'di-ent,  P.  J.  Ja.  C.  Wb. ; 
eks-pe'dyent,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  eks-pe'de-ent  or  eks- 
pe'je-ent,  W.],  a.  [It.  espediente ;  Sp.  expe- 
diente ;  Fr.  expedient.] 

1.  Proper ;  fit ;  convenient ;  suitable  ;  useful ; 
advisable  ;  requisite  ;  necessary. 

Whaterer  is  exjyedient  is  right.  Paley. 

Nothing  but  the  right  can  ever  be  expedient,  since  thakcan 

never  be  true  expediency  which  would  sacrifice  a  greater  good 

to  a  less.  At/p.  Whately. 

2.  t  Made  in  haste  ;  expeditious. 

His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Necessary. 
II  ?X-PE'Dl-t;NT,  n.     [L.    expedio,   expediens,  to 
barter ;  ex,  from,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot ;  It.  es- 
pedieiite  ;  Sp.  expediente  ;  Fr.  expedient.] 

1.  That  which  helps  forward  or  promotes  an 
end. 

God  does  not  project  for  our  sorrow,  but  onr  innocence  ; 
and  would  never  have  invited  us  to  the  one,  but  us  an  exjie- 
dient  to  the  other.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Means  to  accomplish  an  end  contrived  in 
an  exigence  ;  shift ;  resource  ;  contrivance 

Me 
every 

Of  all  exjiedients  never  one  was  good.  Dryden. 

Syn. —  Expedient  is  an  artificial  means  ;  resource, 
natural  means.  A  cunning  man  is  fruitful  in  expedi- 
ents and  devices  ;  a  fortunate  man  abounds  in  resources. 
One  deficient  in  resources  may  have  recourse  to  expe- 
dients.— "  Robinson  Crusoe  adopted  every  expedient  in 
order  to  prolong  his  existence,  at  a  time  when  his  re- 
sources were  at  the  lowest  ebb."     Crabb. 

5X-PE-D|-EN'TIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  expedients. 
"A  worldly,  expediential  letter."    N.  Brit.  Rev. 

II  5X-PE'Dl-?NT-I.Y,  ad.  1.  In  an  expedient 
manner  ;  fitly. 

2.  t  Hastily  ;  quickly.    "  Do  this  expediently. 

Shak. 

5X-PED'J-TATE,  V.  a.  [LowL.  expedito,  expedi- 
tatus  ;  h.ex,  from,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  {Eng. 
Forest  Late.)  To  cut  off,  as  the  balls  or  the 
claws  of  a  dog's  feet,  to  prevent  his  doing  harm 
to  the  king's  deer.  Chambers. 

5X-P£D-I-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  expeditating, 
or  cutting  off  the  balls  or  the  claws  from  a  dog's 
feet.     "  Expeditation  of  mastiffs."     Blackstone. 


en  support  themselves  by  temporary  expedients,  and 
y  day  is  lost  in  contriving  for  to-morrow.  Johnson. 


EX'P5-DITE,  V.  a.  [L.  expedio,  expeditus  ;  It.  espe- 
dire ;  Sp.  expedir ;  Fr.  expedier.]  \i.  expedit- 
ed ;  pp.  EXPEDITING,  expedited.] 

1.  To  facilitate  in  progress ;  to  hasten ;  to  ac- 
celerate ;  to  quicken. 

A  broad  way  now  is  paved 
To  expedite  your  glorious  march.  Milton. 

2.  To  send  or  emit  as  from  a  public  office ; 
to  despatch  ;  to  forward. 

Though  such  charters  be  expedited  of  course,  they  are 
varied  by  discretion.  Jiacou. 

Syn.  — See  Hasten. 

EX'Pt;-DiTE,  a.  [L.  expeditus;  It.  espedito  ;  Sp, 
expedito.] 

1.  Quick;    expeditious;    hastened;    acceler- 
ated.    "  isxperf/Ye  execution."  Sandys.  _ 

2.  Clear  of  impediments  ;  free  from  obstruc, 
tion  ;  disencumbered ;  easy. 

To  make  the  way  plain  and  expedite  enough.         Hooker 

3.  Active  ;  agile  ;  brisk ;  nimble  ;  alert. 

The  more  nimble  aud  expedite  it  will  be  in  its  operations. 

Tillotson 

4.  t  Light-armed.  "  Expedite  forces."  Bacon. 

EX'Pf,-DITE-LY,  ad.     With  expeditioi^.       Greto. 

EX-Pe-Di"TION  (eks-pe-dJsh'un),  n.  [L.  expedi. 
tio  ;  It.  sjyedizione  ;  Sp.  expedicion ;  Fr.  expedi^ 
tion.] 

1.  Haste;,  speed ;  activity;  despatch. 

Even  with  the  speediest  exj^edition 

I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court.  i'/ifut. 

2.  A  military,  naval,  or  other  important  en- 
terprise ;  as,  "Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt." 

EX-P5-Dl"TION-A-Ry,  a.  Relating  to  an  expe- 
dition. Ec.  Uev. 

EX-Pp-DI"TION-iST,  n.  One  who  makes  or  par- 
ticipates in  an  expedition.  N.  Brit.  Ilev. 

EX-Pe-DI"TIOyS  (eks-pe-dish'iis),  a.    1.  Speedy; 
quick  ;  soon  done  ;  as,  "  An  expeditious  march." 
2.     Acting    with    celerity ;    nimble  ;     swift ; 
prompt ;  punctual ;  diligent ;  as,   "  To  be  expe- 
ditious in  any  business." 
Syn.  —  See  Diligent. 

fiX-P?-DI"TIOl  S-LY  (6ks-pe-dish'us-le),arf.  With 
expedition  ;  quickly. 

EX-P5-DI"TIOrS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
expeditious ;  quickness  ;  expedition.  Scott. 

t  EX'Pp-DI-TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  expeditif.]  That  expe- 
dites ;  performing  with  speed.  Bacon. 

?X-PED'I-TO-RY,  «.  Making  haste;  acting  with 
celerity ;  expeditious.     [ii.J  Dr.  Franklin. 

gX-PEL',  V.  a.  [L.  expello  ;  ex,  from,  and  pello, 
to  drive  ;  It.  espcllere  ;  Sp.  expeler  ;  Fr.  cxpiilser.] 

\i.   EXPELLED  ;  pp.   expelling,  EXPELLED.] 

1.  To  drive  out ;  to  force  away  ;  to  eject. 

Suppose  a  mighty  rock  to  fall  there,  it  would  e:J^lel  the 
waters  out  of  their  places.  jjuiiiet. 

2.  To  drive  from  one's  country ;  to  banish; 
to  exile  ;  to  eliminate. 

Arms  and  the  man  1  sine,  who,  forced  by  fate, 
Ex]>elled,  and  exiled,  left  the  Trojan  sliore.         Dryden. 

3.  To  shut  out ;  to  exclude. 

O  that  the  earth  which  kept  the  world  in  awe 

Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw!       Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Banish. 

5X-PEL'LA-BLE,  rt.  That  may  be  expelled  or 
driven  out.  "Acid  expellable  by  heat."  Kii-xcan. 

5X-PELLED' (eks-peld'),  jo.  a.  Driven  away ;  re- 
jected ;  banished. 

ipX-PEL'L^NT,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  for  expel- 
ling morbid  humors  from  the  body.  Crabb. 

5X-PEL'LpR,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  expels, 

?X-PENCE',  n.    See  Expense.  Todd. 

5X-PEND',  V.  a.  [L.  expendo,  to  weigh  out,  as 
money  in  payment ;  ex,  from,  and  pcndo,  to 
weigh ;  It.  spendere ;  Sp.  expe^ider.]  [i.  ex- 
pended ;  pp.  EXPENDING,  EXPENDED.]     To  lay 

out ;  to  dispose  of ;  to  waste,  exhaust,  or  con- 
sume by  -ising;  to  spend;  as,  "To  expend 
money,  labor,  or  time." 

It  is  far  easier  to  acquire  a  fortune  like  a  knave,  than  to 
ex]>end  it  like  a  gentleman.  Cotton. 

Syn.  —  See  Spend. 

jpX-PEND',  I',  n.  To  be  laid  out ;  to  be  spent  or 
consumed  ;  to  spend.  Boag. 

?X-PEN'D!-TOR,  n.  {Old Eng.  Law.)  Adisburser 
of  money  collected  by  a  tax.  Burrill. 


A.  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  fi,  I,  O,  fr,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  \,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL;   H^IR,  HfiR; 


EXPENDITURE 

5X-PfiN'D|-T0RE,  n.    That  which  is  spent ;  dis- 
bursement ;  sum  expended ;  cost ;  expense. 

He  knowa  th»t  our  rx/iKiuliture  purchutxl  commerce  and 


conquctt. 


Burke. 


JX-PfeNSE',  n.     [L.  expensa  ;  Sp.  expe>isa8.'\  That 
which   is  spent ;    money  expended ;    expendi- 
ture;  cost;  price;  charges;  as,  "The  exf^isea 
of  government "  ;  "  Household  expenses.' 
Syn.  —  See  Cost. 

tpX-PfiNSE'FOL,  a.    Expensive.       Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

•f  ^X-PfiNSE'rOL-LY,  ad.    Expensively.   Weever. 

pX-PfiNSE'Lpss,  a.    Without  expense.    Milton. 

PX-PfeN'SlVE,  a.  1.  That  expends;  given  to  ex- 
pense ;  extravagant ;  lavish. 

Frugal  and  induHtrious  men  arc  friendly  to  the  established 
government,  as  tlic  idle  and  cxyxswire  are  dangerous.  Temple. 

2.  Requiring  expense ;  costly ;  dear ;  as, 
" An  expensive  aress  ';  "An  ea-pew-stre  journey." 

3.  t  That  distributes  ;  liberal;  generous. 

This  requires  an  active,  ex2>en»ive,  indefatigable  governess. 

SpixUt. 
Syn.  — See  Cost,  Sumptuary. 

5X-PEN'S|VE-LY,  ad.    In  an  expensive  manner. 

pX-PfiN'SlVE-NftSS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being 
expensive ;  addiction  to  expense ;  extravagance. 
"  An  expensiveness  of  equipage  and  dress." 

Lowth. 
2.  The  state  of  being  expensive  ;  costliness. 

Their  highwoys,  for  extent,  solidity,  or  expetifivenesn,  are 
some  of  the  greatest  monuments.  Arbuthnot. 

IPX-PE'R|-PNCE,  n.  [L.  experientia ;  experior,  to 
try  ;  It.  esperienza ;  Sp.  experiencia ;  Fr.  expe- 
rience.'] 

1.  Trial ;  practice  ;  proof ;  test ;  —  especially 
frequent  trial  or  a  scries  of  trials ;  as,  "  To 
know  a  thing  by  experience." 

ISTi>erience,  in  its  strict  sense,  applies  to  what  has  occurred 
within  a  person's  own  knowledge.  Whalvly. 

2.  Knowledge  or  wisdom  gained  by  repeated 
trial  or  practice,  with  observation  and  reflection. 

¥ts9tj  signs  ond  chaps  of  ago. 
Grave  witness-.s  of  true  exjierience.  Shak. 

To  most  men  rjnmr'j-nce  is  like  the  stern  lights  of  a  ship, 
which  illumine  only  the  track  it  has  passed.  Coleridye. 

1PX-PE'R|-ENCE,  V.  a.  [i.  EXPERIENCED  ;  pp.  EX- 
PEUIEXCINO,  EXPERIENCED.] 

1.  To  try  by  enjoyment  or  by  suffering ;  to  prove 
by  trial ;  as,  "  To  experience  pleasure  or  pain." 

2.  To  know  by  frequent  practice  ;  as,  "To  be 
experienced  in  public  affairs." 

Syn.  —  See  Feel. 

JX-PE'RI-5NCED  (?ks-p6'rj-?nst),  p.  a. 

1.  Having  had  experience ;  made  skilful  by 
experience. 

He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye.  Milton. 

2.  Wise  by  long  practice  and  reflection. 

To  him  experienced  Nestor  thus  rejoined.  Pope. 

px-PE'Rj-pN-CgR,  n.  One  who  makes  trials  or 
experiments.    "  A  curious  experiencer."  Digby. 

t?X-PE'RJ-5NT,  a.  Having  experience;  know- 
ing by  practice ;  experienced.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

PX-PE-RI-EN'TIAL,  a.  Relating  to  or  having 
experience.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

pX-PftR'J-MfiNT,  n.  [L.  experimentum ;  It.  es- 
perimento  ;  Sp.  expenmento.]  An  act  or  opera- 
tion performed  to  discover  some  truth,  or  the 
laws  or  nature  of  some  substance,  or  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  of  some  science  ;  a  trial. 

It  is  good  also  not  to  try  ex/terimettt*  in  states,  except  the 
necessity  be  urgent  or  the  utility  evident.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Ezperimeitts  are  made  in  Rcience  or  mat- 
ters of  an  intellectual  nature,  in  order  to  ascertain 
Dome  {ruth;  trials  are  made  in  order  to  know  the 
quality  of  a  thing,  whether  useful  or  not,  or  (it  for 
some  purpose  ;  proof  if  the  act,  or  the  result,  of  prov- 
ing, and  the  result  and  effect  of  erprrivnent.  Things 
are  put  to  the  proof  or  test  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  are  good  or  had,  real  or  unreal.  Make 
ezprriment.  in  order  to  obtain  proof;  make  atrial  in 
order  to  obtain  a  thing  that  will  stand  the  test.  — See 
Attempt. 

gX-PfiR'|-.MftNT,  V.  a.  [».  EXPERIMENTED  ;  pp. 
EXPERIMENTING,  EXPERIMENTED.! 

1.  To  try  ;  to  search  out  by  trial ;  to  put  to 
the  proof,     [k.] 

This  naphtha  is  apt  to  inflame  with  the  suntM>nms.  as  was 


2.  To  know  or  perceive  by  experience,     [r.] 
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When  the  succession  of  Ideas  eeue§,  onr  perception  of 
duration  ceases  with  it,  which  every  one  experimentt  whilst 
ho  sleeps  soundly.  Luck*. 

5X-PfiR'|-MENT,  V.  n.  To  make  experiment;  to 
try,  test,  or  prove  by  experiment. 

Francisco  Kedi  rxfierimeiiled  that  no  putrefied  flesh  will  of 
Itself,  if  all  insects  be  caretuUy  kept  from  it,  produce  any.  Hat/. 

pX-PfiR-J-MfeN'TAL,  a.  [It.  esperimentale  ;  Sp. 
experimental;  Vr.  exp^nmental.] 

1.  Founded  on  experiment ;  as,  "  Experimen- 
tal knowledge." 

2.  Known  by  experience  or  trial. 

We  have  no  other  evidence  of  universal  impenetrability 
besides  a  large  experience  without  oil  experimental  excep- 
tion. A'eu'lon. 

Experimental  pkilosophy,  those  branches  of  science 
the  deductions  of  which  are  founded  on  experiment, 
as  contrasted  with  the  moral,  mathematical,  and 
speculative  branches  of  knowledge. 

px-PfiR-l-MEN'TAL-IST,  n.  One  who  makes 
experiments  ;  ari  experimentist.  "Experimen- 
talists in  physics."  Burgess,  1790. 

5X-PftR-l-MEN'TAL-fZE,  V.  n.  To  make  experi- 
ments,    [r.]  Mackay.    Ec.  Rev.    Qu.  Rev. 

5X-PER-1-M£n'TAL-LY,  ad.  By  experiment ;  by 
experience  ;  by  trial.  Atterbury. 

?X-PfiR-l-MEN-TA'Rl-AN,  a.  Relying  upon  ex- 
periments or  upon  experience. 

Hobbcs  .  .  .  treated  the  experimentarian  philosophers  as 
objects  only  of  contempt.  Duyald  Stewart. 

pX-PER-I-MeN-TA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  making 

experiments.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

5X-PER-I-MfiN'TA-TlVE,  a.  That  experiments  ; 

making  experiments,     [ii.]  Coleridge. 

fX-PER'l-MENT-^lR,  n.  One  who  makes  experi- 
ments.    "'Hv/o  exact  experi/nenters."        Dtgby. 

5X-PER'l-MfiNT-JST,  n.  One  who  makes  experi- 
ments ;  an  experimentalist.^  Good. 

EX-PKR-T-m£m- '  TUM  CR 0 ' CIS.  [L.,  the  exper- 
iment o/"  the  cross.]  A  decisive  experiment :  — 
so  calujd  because  it  is  such  an  experiment 
as  leads  to  the  true  knowledge  of  things  sought 
after,  in  the  same  way  as  the  crosses  or  way- 
posts  at  the  meeting  of  roads  point  out  to  the 
traveller  his  true  course,  or  because  it  is  like 
the  practical  test  made  by  a  chemist  with  the 
crucible,  which  was  formerly  stamped  with  the 
figure  of  a  cross.  Fleming. 

5X-PERT',  a.  [L.  experior,  expertus,  to  try  ;  It. 
esperto ;  Sp.  experto ;  Fr.  expert.]  Skilful  or 
ready  from  experience  or  practice  ;  dexterous  ; 
prompt;  adroit;  clever. 

Expert  men  can  execute  and  judge  of  particulars,  one  by 
one;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshalling 
of  affairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned.  Bacon. 

Syn.  — See  Clever. 

t  fX-PERT*,  V.  a.    To  experience.  Spenser. 

5X-PERT',  n.  (Law.)  One  who  is  expert  or  ex- 
perienced; a  person  having  skill,  experience,  or 
peculiar  knowledge  on  certain  subjects,  or  in 
certain  professions  ;  a  scientific  witness.  Burrill. 

^X-PERT'LY,  ad.  In  an  expert  or  ready  iiianner. 

gX-PERT'NgSS,  n.  Quality  of  being  expert ;  skill ; 
readiness ;  dexterity.  "  Lxpertness  in  war."i>7»oX;. 

t  5X-P6t'J-BI.E,  a.  [L.  expetibilis.]  That  is  to 
be  wished  for.  Pidler. 

£x'Pi-A-BLE,  a.  [It.  espiabile.]  That  may  be 
expiated.  Bp.  Hall. 

fiX'Pl-ATE,  r.  a.  [L.  expio,  expiatits  ;  It.  espiare ; 
Sp.  expiar  ;  Fr.  expier.][i.  expiated  ;  j/p.  ex- 
piating, expiated.]  To  annul  or  blot  out  the 
guilt  of  by  some  act  of  repentance  ;  to  atone 
for ;  to  make  reparation  for. 

And  expiate,  if  possible,  my  crime.  Milton. 

fiX-PI-A'TION,  n.  [L.  ex/n'atio  ;  It.  espiaziotte ; 
Sp.  expiacion  ;  Fr.  expiation.] 

1.  Act  of  expiating ;  an  act  by  which  satisfac- 
tion is  made  for  .some  crime  or  offence.  Johnson. 

2.  Means  by  which  reparation  is  made  for 
guilt;  satisfaction  ;  compensation  ;  atonement. 

Such  an  ex/natinn  as  Christionitj'  has  rcvealeil.     Additon. 

3.  t  A  method  made  use  of  to  avert  the 
threats  of  ominous  prodigies. 

I'pon  the  birth  nf  such  monsters,  the  Orccians  and  Ro- 
mans did  use  divers  sorts  ot expiation*.  Haitward. 

6x'P|-A-tTsT,  n.  One  who  expiates,  or  makes 
reparation  for ;  an  atoner.        It.  W.  Hamilton. 


EXPLAINER 

fiX'Pl-A-TO-RY  [«k«'w-»-t»r-#,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  P. 

Ja.  C.  U  A. ;  '  eiM-i>9-a'b>-rf ,   K.  Sm.  Bailey],  a. 

IL.  exjmitoriua  ;  It.  espiaturio  ;  Sp.  expia/orio; 
y.  expialoire.]  Relating  to  or  making  expia- 
tion.    "  Expiatory  sacrifice."  Hooker. 

t£x'Pl-LATE,  t).  o.  [L.  expilo.^  To  plunder; 
to  pillage  ;  to  rob.  Up.  Hall. 

t  ftX-P|.LA'TIQ.N,  n.  [L.  expilaHo,  a  plundering.] 
{Ciril  Imio.)  The  act  of  committing  wante  upon 
land  to  the  loss  of  the  heir.  Cochn-am.  C/uimberM. 

5X-PIR'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  expire,  or  come  to 
an  end  ;  mortal.  Smart. 

fX-Pi'RANT,  n.  One  who  expires,  [u.]  /.  Taylor. 

ftX-Pl-RA'TI9N,  «.  [l..expiratio-.  It. etpirazione; 
Sp.  expiracion  ;  Fr.  expiration.] 

1.  The  movement  by  which  the  air  that  has 
been  changed  by  the  respiratory  process  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  lungs ;  the  act  of  breathing  out 
air  from  the  lungx  ;  emission  of  breath. 

In  man  the  respiration  consist*  of  mrrhanical  and  chemi- 
cal phenomcaa.  The  mechanical  arc  inspirmtion  and  rjj,ira- 
tion.  Ihrnglimm. 

2.  The  last  emission  of  breath  ;  death. 
Christ  did  truly  die.  and,  after  erpinukm,  was  In  th«  state 

and  condition  of  the  dead.  J'rarmm. 

3.  Emission  of  volatile  matter ;  exhalation. 

By  the  expiration  of  such  atoms,  the  dog  finds  the  srrnt 
at  he  hunts.  J/oweU. 

4.  End  of  a  limited  time ;  termination ;  close ; 
as,  "At  the  expiration  of  a  year." 

5X-PI'RA-T9-RY,  o.  That  expires ;  giving  out 
air.  Dunglison. 

5X-PIRE',  V.  a.  [L.  expiro ;  ex,  from,  and  spiro, 
to  breathe ;  It.  sjrirare ;  Sp.  expirar ;  Fr.  ex- 
pirer.]    \i.  expired  ;  pp.  expiring,  expired.] 

1.  To  emit,  as  air,  from  the  lungs ;  to  breathe 
out. 

Anatomy  exhibits  the  lungs  in  a  eontinaal  motion  of  in- 
spiring and  expiring  air.  Uam$. 

2.  To  exhale  ;  to  evaporate. 

The  fluid  expired  goes  off  in  insensible  parcels.  Woodward. 

3.  To  yield ;  to  give  forth,     [r.] 

And  force  the  veins  of  dashing  flints  to  expire 

The  lurkmg  seeds  of  their  celestial  Are.  Vryden. 

4.  t  To  close  ;  to  conclude ;  to  terminate. 

And  expire  the  term 

Of  a  despised  life.  Skat. 

When  forty  year*  were  expired.  AeU  TiL  aOi 

f  X-PiRE',  V.  n.  1.  To  emit  the  last  breath ;  to 
lose  life ;  to  die. 

When  the  fUr  in  all  their  pride  expire.  Pope. 

2.  To  perish ;  to  cease.  "  This  verse,  which 
never  shall  expire."  Spenser. 

3.  To  come  to  an  end ;  to  conclude ;  to  ter- 
minate.    "  Ere  this  year  expire."  Shak. 

4.  To  fly  out  with  force,     [r.] 

The  distance  judged  for  shot  of  everr  size. 

The  linstoclu  touch,  tlie  punderoos  bail  exftire*.    Drytlem. 

EX-Pl-RF.E  ',  n.  [Fr.  expire.]  A  term  denoting 
a  convict  who  has  served  his  period  of  punish- 
ment. Qu.  Rev, 

£X'PI-RY,  n.  Expiration.  [A  Scotticism,  not  in 
good  ilnglish  use.]    Ld.  Palmerston.    If.  Scott. 

5X-PIs'C.\TE,  r.  a.  [L.  expiscor,  expisratus,  to 
fish  out.]  To  fish  out;  to  obtain  bv  artful 
means.     [R.]  Bailey.     Ciu.  Rev. 

t  JP:X-P|S-CA'TIQ\,  n.  The  act  of  expiscating ;  a 
fishing ;  piscation.  B.  Jonson.     Chapman. 

5X-PLAIN',  V.  a.  [L.  explano;  planus,  plain, 
smooth;  Sp.  explatuir.]  [i.  explained;  ^. 
EXPLAINING,  EXPLAiNEDr)  To  make  plain, 
clear,  or  intelligible  ;  to  interpret;  to  elucidate  ;' 
to  expound  ;  to  illustrate  ;  to  clear  up.  "  Com- 
mentators to  explain  the  diHicult  passages. "G«iy. 
Syn.  —  To  trplain  is  a  general  term  ;  to  erpctind 
and  interpret  are  modes  of  explaining.  Erplain  words 
and  sentences  ;  expound  a  work  ;  interpret  an  inscrip- 
tion ;  illustrate  by  means  of  examples,  simile;*,  k.c.  ; 
elucidate  by  rommonts.  Words  ntjiiire  explanation; 
dreams  or  inscriptions,  interpretation  ;  moral  tnitJu, 
illustration ;  poetiral  allusions  and  dark  paoMgen, 
elucidation.  —  See  SHOW,  t^OLVE. 

5X-PL.\IX',  r.  M.  To  give  an  explanation.    Boag. 

gX-PL.\l.\".\-BLE,  a.  [L.  explanabilis.]  Capable 
of  being  explained.  Broime. 

(:X-P]..\I\'(:r,  ».  One  who  explains;  expositor. 
"The  tribe  of  scholiasts  and  explainer$."  Harris. 
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5X-PLAIN'ING,  p.  a.  Illustrating  ;  giving  expla- 
nation. 

PX-PLAIN'ING,  n.    Explanation.  Watts. 

EX'PLA-NATE,  a.  1.  {Bot.)  Spread  or  flattened 
out.  "       "  Gray. 

2.  {Ent.)  Applied  to  the  sides  of  the  pro- 
thorax,  when  they  are  so  depressed  and  dilated 
as  to  form  a  broad  margin.  Maunder. 

EX-PLA-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  explanatio  ;  It.  espla- 
nazione ;  Sp.  explanacion.l 

1.  The  act  of  explaining ;  illustration  ;  expli- 
cation ;  interpretation  ;  exposition  ;  as,  "  The 
passage  is  not  clear  without  explanation." 

2.  The  sense  given  by  an  interpreter ;  inter- 
pretation ;  meaning.  Swift. 

3.  Adjustment  o*^  a  difference  ;  mutual  under- 
standing ;  as,  "  They  have  come  to  an  explana- 
tion." 

Syn.  —  See  Explain. 

ipx-PLAN'A-TO-RI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
explanatory. '  Craig. 

5X-PLAN'A-T0-RY,  a.  [L.  cxplanatorius.']  Serv- 
ing to  explain ;  giving  explanation;  illustra- 
tive.    "  Explanatory  notes.  '  Swift. 

f  5X-PLAt',  t'.  a.  [ex  and  plxt.]  To  unfold  ;  to 
explain.  B.  Jonson. 

1 5X-PLE'TION,  n.  [L.  expletio.']  Accomplish- 
anent.  '  Killingbeck. 

£x'PL5-TIVE,  n.  A  word  not  necessary  to  the 
sense,  but  used  merely  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  the  verse,  or  give  roundness  to  the  period. 

These  equal  syllables  alone  require. 

Though  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire, 

Wliilc  eu-ijletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 

And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line.  Pope. 

fiX'PLg-TIVE,  a.  [L.  expletivus;  expleo,  to'  fill ; 
It.  espletivo  ;  Sp.  expletivo  ;  Fr.  expli^tif.^  Used 
to  till  up  a  space,  or  to  supply  a  vacancy  ;  super- 
fluous. "  There  is  little  temptation  to  load  with 
expletive  epithets."  Johnson. 

6x'PLp-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  ex- 
pletive. "  Hunter. 

fiX'PL?-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  expletus,  full.]  Filling 
up ;  taking  iip  room.  "  Expletory  embellish- 
ment." Bnt.  Crit. 

BX'PLJ-CA-BLE,  a.  [L.  expKcabilis  ;  It.  esplica- 
bile ;  Sp'.  4f  Fr.  explicable.^  That  may  be  ex- 
plained; explainable.  "  Many  difficulties  scarce 
explicable."  Hale. 

fiX'PLI-CA-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
explicable.  Scott. 

EX'PLJ-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  explico,  explicatus  ;  ex, 
priv.,  and  plico,  to  fold ;  Sp.  explicar ;  Fr.  ex- 

pliqtier.^  \i.  EXPLICATED  ;  pp.  EXPLICATING, 
EXPLICATED.] 

1.  t  To  unfold ;  to  expand.  "  They  explicate 
the  leaves."  Jilackmore, 

2.  To  explain ;  to  illustrate  ;  to  make  clear. 

The  last  verse  is  not  yet  sufficiently  explicated.      Di-yden. 

fiX'PLl-CATE,a.  Evolved;  unfolded;  explicated; 
explained. "Those more crp/jca^e forms."  Watts. 

£x-PLJ-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  explicatio  ;  It.  esplica- 
zione  ;  Sp.  explicacion  ;  Fr.  explication.'] 

1.  The  act  of  explicating ;  interpretation ; 
explanation.  "  The  explication  of  this  ques- 
tion." Taylor. 

2.  The  sense  given  by  an  expositor. 

Many  exjdicatums  may  be  rectified  upon  farther  thoughts. 

Swmet. 

6X'PLI-CA-T{VE  [«ks'ple-ka-tiv,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm. ;  eks-pllk'si-tiv,  S.],  a.  [It.  esplicativo  ; 
Sp.  explicativo  ;  Fr.  explicatif]  That  explains  ; 
tending  to  explain.  Watts. 

£x'PLl-CA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  explicates; 
an  expounder  ;  an  explainer.  S/ierwood. 

EX'PLI-CA-TO-RY,  a.  Explicative.  "  Commands 
explicatory  of  this  law."  Barrow. 

eX-PLT9'(T  (eks-plls'it),  a.  [L.  expliro,  explici- 
tus,  to  unfold ;  It.  esplicito  ;  Sp.  explicito ;  Fr. 
explicite.']  Plain  ;  clear ;  direct ;  definite  ;  pos- 
itive ;  express  ;  not  merely  implied.  "  Explicit 
proof."    Burnet.     "  Explicit  notion."     Sotdh. 

•  F.X'PLiq-IT,  n.  [L.  Probably  a  contraction  for 
explicitus  est  liber,  the  book  is  ended ;  literally, 
unrolled,  on  account  of  the  form  of  ancient 
books.   Wm.  Smith.]    A  word  found  at  the  con- 


clusion of  old  books,  signifying  the  end,  or  it  is 
finished,  as  we  now  iind  finis.        '  Aubrey. 

5X-PLl9'lT-LY,  ad.    In  an  explicit  manner. 

5X-PLig'|T-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  explicit.  Ash. 

gX-PLODE',  77.  a.  [L.  expJodo ;  ex,  from,  and 
plaudo,  to  clap  or  stamp  in  token  of  approval  or 
disapproval ;  It.  esplodere.]    \i.  exploded  ;  pp. 

EXPLODING,  EXPLODED.] 

1.  t  To  drive  out  or  otf  by  clapping  of  hands 
or  other  marks  of  disapprobation,  as  an  actor 
from  the  stage  ;  to  expel. 

Ilim  old  and  young 
Exi)U>ded.  and  had  seized  with  violent  hands.         Milton. 

2.  t  To  cry  down  ;  to  treat  with  contempt ;  to 
reject  with  scorn  ;  to  discard  ;  to  repudiate. 

Shall  that  man  i)ass  for  a  proficient  in  Christ's  school  who 
would  have  been  eajitodcd  in  the  school  of  Zcno?         SouUi. 

3.  To  force  out  violently  and  with  a  loud 
noise  ;  to  discharge  ;  to  displode. 

But  late  the  kindled  powder  did  explode 

The  massy  ball.  Blackmore. 

jpX-PLODE',  V.  n.  To  burst  forth  with  violence 
and  noise.  Ed.  Rev. 

5X-PLOD'5D, /).  a.  Driven  away;  rejected  with 
contempt ;  cried  down  ;  discarded  ;  as,  "  An 
exploded  doctrine." 

5X-PLOD'5R,  n.  One  Avho  explodes  or  drives 
out  with  marks  of  disapprobation.  "  Explod- 
ers of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience."  South. 

jpX-PLOIT',  n.  [Fr.  exploit ;  exploiter,  to  per- 
form, to  achieve.]  An  act  or  deed,  especially 
an  heroic  act ;  a  feat ;  a  successful  perform- 
ance ;  an  achievement ;  as,  "  The  exploits  of 
Alexander,  Cocsar,  or  Napoleon." 
Syn. —  See  Deed. 

t  fX-PLOIT',  V.  a.     To  perform  ;  to  achieve. 

He  exploited  great  matters  in  his  own  person  in  Gallia. 

Cwnden, 

t  ?X-PLoiT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  exploited 
or  achieved.  Cotgrave, 

t  gX-PLOIT'URE,  n.  Act  of  exploiting;  an 
achievement  ;  an  exploit;  a  feat.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

t  5X-PLO'RATE,  V.  a.    To  explore.  Browne. 

EX-PLO-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  exploratio  ;  It.  esph- 
razione  ;  Sp.  exploracion  ;  Fr.  exploration.]  The 
act  of  exploring  ;  search  ;  examination. 

The  like  way  of  ex2)loraiion  in  that  which  puzzles  so 
many.  Jioyle, 

^X-PLO'RA-TIVE,  a.  That  explores  ;  tending  to 
explore ;  exploratory.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

EX'PLO-RA-TOR,  n.     [L.]     1.  One  who  explores. 

This  envious  explorator  or  searcher  for  faults.    Hallywell. 

2.  A  contrivance  for  ascertaining  the  electri- 
city of  the  air.  Francis. 
5X-PLOR'A-TOR-Y  [eks-pI8r'si-tur-e,  'W.  Ja.  Sm. 
R.  C. ;  eks-pior'g'-tur-e,  t>'.  J.  A'.],  a.  [L.  explo- 
ratorius  ;  Sp.  exploratorio.]  That  explores  ; 
searching  ;  examining ;  explorative.  "  Explor- 
atory purpose."  Wotton. 

5X-PLORE',   V.   a.     [L.   exploro ;  ex,   from,   and 

floro,  to  cry  out ;  It.  esplorare ;  Sp.  explorar ; 
r.  explorer?^  \i.  explored  ;  pp.  exploring, 
EXPLORED.]  To  search  into  ;  to  examine  by 
trial ;  to  pry  into  ;  to  inspect  carefully  ;  to  scru- 
tinize. 

The  mighty  Sta^yrite  first  left  the  shore. 

Spread  uU  his  sails  and  durst  the  deeps  explore.     Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Search. 

t  5X-PL6re'M5NT,  n.    Exploration.      Browne. 

PX-PLOR'^R,  n.     One  who  explores.  Warburto7i. 

5X-PLOR'JNG,  p.  a.  Searching  out;  examining; 
as,  "  An  exploring  expedition." 

5X-PL6'§I0N  (eks-plo'zhiin),  n.  [L.  explosio;  It. 
esplosione ;  Sp.  i^  Fr.  explosion.]  A  sudden 
bursting  with  noise ;  sudden  and  loud  dis- 
charge;  as,  "The  erpfosioM  of  gunpowder." 

With  cxj>loifhn  vast 
The  thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice.        Thommn. 

5X-PLO'SJVE, «.  [It.  esplosivo iFr. explosif.]  That 
explodes  ;  causing  explosion  ;  driving  out  with 
violence  and  noise ;  as,  "  Explosive  compounds." 

?X-PLO'S!VE-LY,  ad.    By  way  of  explosion. 

t  ?X-PO-LI-A'TION,  n.     A  spoiling.        Bp.  Hall. 

t  ?X-POL'lSH,  V.  a.     [L.  expolio.]     To  polish. 

To  polish  and  eocpoluih,  paint  and  stain.  lleywood. 


fX-PO'N^NT,  n.  [L.  expono,  exponens,  to  set 
forth ;  ex,  from,  and  pono,  to  place ;  It.  espo- 
nente  ;  Sp.  exponente.]^ 

1.  {Algebra.)  The  index  of  a  power,  as  the 
number  3  in  the  algebraic  expression  a  '^,  which 
shows  how  many  times  a  is  to  be  taken  as  a  fac- 
tor ;  — also  that  which  indicates  the  ratio  of  two 
numbers,  as  being  their  quotient :  thus  6  is  the 
exponent  of  the  ratio  of  30  to  5.  Davies.  Harris. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  represents  any 
thing ;  a  representative ;  an  index.     [Modern.] 

Is  not  all  history  a  recital  o*'  the  achievements  of  nation- 
ality, and  an  exjioiient  of  its  historical  and  imperial  nature? 

Ji.  L'hoate. 

£X-PO-NEN'TIAL,  a.  [It.  esponenziale ;  Sp. 
exponencial ;  Fr.  exponentiel.]  {Math.)  Re- 
lating to  an  exponent;  involving  variable  ex- 
ponents. Davies  Sg  Peck, 
F.xpunential  curve,  a  curve  that  is  partly  aljrebraic 
and  partly  transcendental. — Exponential  eyuafion,  an 
equation  in  which  the  unknown  quantity  enters  an 
exponent.  —  Exponential  function,  a  function  in  which 
the  variable  enteru  an  exponent.  Davies  S(  Peck. 

EX-POPE',  n.    A  deposed  pope.  Clarke. 

fX-PORT',  V.  a.  [L.  exporto,  to  carry  from  or 
away  ;  ex,  from,  and  porta,  to  carry  ;  It.  espor- 
tare ;  Sp.  exportar ;  Fr.  exporte}-?[  \i.  exported  ; 
pp.  exporting,  exported.]  To  carry  or  send 
out  of  a  country,  as  merchandise.         Addison. 

EX'PORT,  n.  A  commodity  carried  to  a  foreign 
market ;  that  which  is  exported. 

Schedules  containing  an  account  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports, lip.  Jierkeley. 

?X-P6RT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  exported. 

EX-POR-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  exportatio  ;  It.  espor- 
tazione  ;  Sp.  exportacion  ;  Fr.  exportation.] 

1.  The  act  of  exporting,  carrying,  or  sending 
commodities  to  other  countries. 

Necessaries  not  only  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants,  but  for 
ex]>ortation  into  other  countries.  Swift. 

2.  fThe  act  of  carrying  out.  "Till  its  [the 
corpse's]  exportation  to  the  grave."         Bourne. 

5X-P6RT'5I>,  p.  a.  Sent  out  of  a  country  in  com- 
merce ;  as,  "  Exported  goods." 

jpX-PORT'^R,  n.    One  who  exports.  Locke. 

EX'PORT-TRADE,  n.  The  trade  or  business  of 
exporting  merchandise.  Boag. 

$X-P0§'AL,  n.    Exposure,     [r.]  Franklin. 

5X-P0§E',  V.  a.  [L.  expono,  expositus ;  ex,  from, 
and  pono,  to  place  ;  It.  esporre ;  Sp.  4(  Fr.  ex- 
poser.]    \i.  EXPOSED  ;  2}p-  exposing,  exposed.] 

1.  To  lay  open  ;  to  make  bare ;  to  uncover ; 
to  disclose  ;  as,  "  To  expose  a  fraud." 

2.  To  put  forward  to  be  viewed  or  examined; 
to  exhibit;  as,  "To  expose  goods  for  sale." 

Those  who  seek  truth  only  freely  exjioae  their  principles 
to  the  test.  Locke. 

3.  To  cast  out  to  chance ;  to  abandon. 

A  father,  unnaturally  careless  of  his  child,  gives  him  to 
another  man;  and  he  again  exposen  him.  Loclx. 

4.  To  make  liable ;  to  subject. 

Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel.  Shak. 

5.  To  put  in  danger  ;  to  endanger.  '^Expos- 
ing himself  notoriously."  Clarnidon. 

6.  To  hold  up  to  censure  by  disclosing  the 
faults  of ;  as,  "  To  expose  a  hypocrite  or  a  rogue." 

Syn.  —  See  Subject. 
jyx-PO-^i;'  (6ks-po-za'),  M.  [Fr.]  A  formal  re- 
cital by  an  individual,  or  a  government,  of  the 
causes  and  motives  of  acts  performed ;  an  ex- 
position ;  a  statement.  Mackintosh. 
fiX-PO§ED'  (eks-pozd'),  p.  a.  1.  Putin  danger; 
unprotected  ;  liable  ;  subject ;  obnoxious. 

2.  Open  to  the  wind  or  the  cold ;  unsheltered; 
as,  "  An  exposed  situation." 

^X-PO§'?D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  exposed. 

5X-P0§'|;R,  n.     One  who  exposes. 

EX-PO-§I"TION  (6ks-po-zIsh'un),  n.  [L.  exposi- 
tio  ;'  It.  esposizione ;  Sp.  exposicion  ;  Fr.  expo- 
sition.] 

1.  The  act  of  exposing,  or  the  state  of  being 
exposed ;  situation  with  respect  to  sun  or  air ; 
exposure. 

The  diversity  of  exiMsition  of  the  several  kitchens  in  thia 
city.  ArbuUmot. 

2.  Explanation ;  interpretation. 

To  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exj>ositio7i  on  the  holy  text.  Shai. 
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3.  Exhibition,  as  of  arts  and  manufactures  ; 
display  ;  show  ;  presentation.  Blair, 

pX-POij'l-TlVK,  a.  [It.  espositivo ;  Sp.  expositi- 
vo.]     That  exposes  ;  explanatory.         Pearson. 

PX-P6!J'|-TQU,  M.  [L.  (Sf  Sp.  expositor;  It.  cspo- 
aitore.]  One  who  expounds  the  writings  of  oth- 
ers ;  an  explainer  ;  an  expounder ;  an  interpreter. 

Schnlinntii,  thoiic  copioiin  ejrjrtiintort.  |>riur  out  a  vain  over- 
flow of  Imtriiliig  on  pasaugui  plain  uiid  coiy.  Locke. 

5X-PO!J'1-TO-RY,  a.  Explanatory;  illustrative; 
expositive  ;  exegetical.  "  A  glossary  or  erposi- 
tory  index  to  the  poetical  writers."        Johnson. 

£x  POST  fJC  '  TO.  [L.,  hy  something  done  after- 
wanls,  or  done  after  another  thing. ^  {Law.)  Re- 
lating to  something  done  after,  or  as  arising 
from,  or  to  alfect  another  thing,  that  was  per- 
formed or  committed  before.  Burrill. 
Et  post  facto  lam,  a  law  which  operates  hy  aftor-en- 
actinentM  ;  a  htw  wliich  iiiakex  an  act  done  hofurc  its 
passage,  and  which  was  innocent  wliou  done,  crimi- 
nal ;  a  law  wliich  renders  an  act  punishable  in  a 
manner  in  which  it  was  not  punishable  when  com- 
mitted. Burrill. 
^f-  Strictly,  post  should  be  connected  with  facto, 
either  as  one  entire  word  (postfaclo),  in  wliich  form  it 
usually  occurs  in  the  civil  law,  and  freipiently  in 
Bractun,or  as  a  double  word  {post-facto).  This  mode 
of  writing  the  phrase  dissipates  at  once  all  the  gram- 
matical ditticulty  hitherto  supposed  to  attend  the  use  of 
post  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  ec,  both  wor^s 
being  commonly  treated  as  prepositions,  although /xi.fC 
is  in  fact  an  adverb  with  the  sense  of  nflerwards. Burrill. 

fX-POST'l'-LATE,  V.  n.  [L.  expostulo,  expostu- 
latus ;  ex,  from,  and  postalo,  to  demand.]     \i. 

EXI'OSTILATEU  ;pp.  EXI'OSTILATINO,  EXPOSTU- 
LATED.] To  urge  reasons  against  any  course  ;  to 
reason  or  to  remonstrate  earnestly ;  to  altercate. 

It  is  madness  for  frirndless  and  unarmed  innocence  to 
expoMuhUc  witli  invincible  power.  L'Hslrange. 

Syn. —  To  expostulate  signifies  to  demand  reasons 
for -a  thing;  to  reinoHstrate,  to  show  reasons  against 
a  thing.  One  expostulates  with  atone  of  authority, 
and  remonstrates  with  a  tone  of  complaint.  A  remon- 
strance may  be  applied  to  a  public  Imdy  or  to  a  8up«- 
rior  ;  an  erpostulation,  to  an  equal  or  inferior. 

t  ^X-PfiST'y-LATE,  V.  a.  To  discuss ;  to  examine. 

I  cannot  now  stay  to  expostulate  the  case  with  tliem.  Aslieton. 

ipx-P6ST-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  expostulatio ;  It. 
espostulazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  expostulating ;  earnest  discourse 
or  remonstrance ;  discussion. 

Bxitostutations  end  well  l)etwecn  lovers,  but  ill  between 
fHends.  Spectator. 

2.  Charge  ;  accusation  ;  inculpation. 
Ej^iontiJation  is  a  private  accusation  of  one  friend  touch- 
ing anotlier.  Ayliffe- 

Syn.—  See  Expostulate.  Reproof. 

5X-Post'U-LA-TOR,  n.  One  who  expostulates  ; 
a  remonstrator.  Johnson. 

|;X-P0sT'IJ-LA-TO-RY,  a.  [it.  espostulatorio.] 
That  expostulates  of  remonstrates ;  containing 
expostulation.  "  Discourses  expostulatary  or 
deprecatory."  Sicift. 

¥X-p6§'IIRE  (eks-pa'zhur),  «.  1.  The  act  of  ex- 
posing, or  setting  forth  to  view  ;  exposition. 

2.  The  state  or  being  exposed. 

When  we  have  our  naked  fVailtics  hid 

That  sutt'er  in  exjiosure.  Sliai:. 

3.  Situation  with  respect  to  sun  and  air,  or  to 
the  points  of  the  compass.  "  Some  bed  under 
a  southern  exposure."  Evelyn. 

pX-PdOiNl)',  p.  a.  [li. expotio.']  [/.expounded; 
pp.  EXPOiNDiNO,  EXPOUXDED.J  To  cxplaiti ; 
to  interpret ;  to  unfold ;  to  lay  open  ;  to  clear  up. 

He  ejTfMninrleii  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  thines 
concerning  himself.  Luie  xxiv.  27. 

Syn.  — See  Explain,  Show. 
fX-PtiUND'pR,  M.   One  who  expounds.    "Faith- 
fullest  expounder  of  the  laws.  Dryden. 

feX-PRE'FpCT,  n.  One  who  has  been,  but  who  is 
no  longer,  prefect.  Clarke. 

£X-PRft§'I-DpNT,  n.  One  who  has  been,  but  who 
is  no  longer,  president. 

pX-PKftss',  V.  a.  [L.  exprimo,  expressus,  to  press 
out ;  It.  espritnere ;  Sp.  expresnr ;  Fr.  expri- 
mer.]     [i.  expuessed  ;  pp.  expuessing,  ex- 

PllESSED.] 

1.  To  force  out  by  compression  ;  to  squeeze 
out.  "The  fruits  out  of  which  drink  is  ex- 
pressed." Bacon. 

2.  To  represent,  as  in  the  imitative  arts ;  to 
exemplify ;  to  exhibit. 


Each  ikilfUl  artiit  ihtll  exprem  thy  tbrm.  Smith, 

3  To  exhibit  by  language ;  to  utter ;  to  de- 
clare ;  to  assert. 

True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drcssod. 

What  oil  was  thought,  but  ne  cr  so  well  rx}ire*iie<i.  Pope. 

4.  To  denote  ;  to  designate  ;  to  signify. 

And  what  surmounts  the  reach 
Of  human  sense  I  shall  delineate  so 
As  may  expren  them  best.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Tell. 

5X-PRfi8S',  a.  [L.  expressus  ;  It.  espreato ;  Sp. 
expreso ;  Fr.  expr^s.^ 

1.  Exactly  resembling  ;  like  in  every  respect. 

In  his  own  image  ho 
Created  thee,  in  the  image  of  God 
lixi>re»».  Milton. 

2.  Given  in  direct  terms ;  not  implied ;  not 
dubious ;  clear ;  definite  ;  explicit ;  plain  ;  man- 
ifest.    "  By  formal  express  consent."     Hooker. 

3.  For  a  particular  end  ;  on  purpose. 

They  would  stand  out  against  any  evidence,  even  that  of 
a  messenger  sent  express  from  the  other  world.        Alterlmry. 

4.  Used  for  the  regular  and  speedy  convey- 
ance of  the  mails,  messages,  packages,  &c.  ;  as, 
"  An  express  train  " ;  "  Express  line." 

5X-PRESS',  n.    1.  A  messenger  sent  on  purpose. 

The  king  sent  immediately  an  exi>rets  to  the  marquis. 

Cturendon. 

2.  A  message  sent ;  a  despatch. 

Popular  captations  which  some  men  use  in  their  speeches 
and  exjircaseg.  King  Charles. 

3.  A  regular  and  speedy  conveyance  for  mes- 
sages, packages,  &c. ;  as,  "  The  express  between 
Boston  and  New  York." 

gX-FRfiSS' A^E,  n.  A  charge  for  any  thing  sent  by 
express  :  —the  business  of  expresses.  E.  Everett, 

PX-PRESSED'  (eks-pr«st'),;'.  a.  Uttered ;  declared ; 
asserted  :  —  procured  by  simple  pressure. 

px-PRESS'^R,  n.    One  who  expresses.     Cowley. 

?X-PRES'S|-BLE,  a.  [It.  espressibile  ;  Sp.  expre- 
sable ;  Fr.  exprimable.]  That  may  be  expressed. 

PX-PRES'SION  (eks-prSsh'iin),  n.  [1,.  expressio  ; 
It.  espressione  ;  Sp.  expresion  ;  Fr.  expression.] 

1.  The  act  of  expressing,  or  of  forcing  or 
squeezing  out  with  a  press,  or  by  compression. 

The  juices  of  these  leaves  are  obtained  by  ex}trex<ion. 

Arlmthnot. 

2.  Declaration  ;  utterance  ;  assertion ;  as, 
"  The  expression  of  a  wish." 

3.  A  mode  of  speech ;  a  form  of  words ;  a 
phrase ;  a  term ;  as,  "  An  odd  or  obsolete  ex- 
pression";  "  An  apt  expression." 

4.  The  outward  signs  that  make  known  in- 
ternal feeling ;  especially  the  appearance  of  the 
countenance. 

Expresrion  is  even  of  more  consequence  than  shone;  it 
will  light  up  features  otherwise  heavy.  Sir  t.  Bell. 

5.  (Afus.)  Lively  representation,  by  the  voice 
or  an  instrument,  of  tne  sentiment  of  a  melody. 

6.  (Algebra.)  The  representation  of  a  quan- 
tity by  the  aid  of  symbols:  thus,  rt-|-6  is  the 
expression  of  the  sum  of  the  quantities  denoted 
by  a  and  b. 

Syn.— See  Term. 

5X-PRES'SION-LESS,  a.  Having  no  expression ; 
lacking  expression.  Shelley. 

5X-PRES'S|VE,  a.  [It.  espressivo  ;  Sp.  expresiro ; 
Fr.  expressif.]  Serving  to  express  ;  having 
power  to  utter  or  represent ;  significant. 

Each  verse  so  swells  exiiressire  of  her  woes.  TicktlL 

And  four  fair  queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a  flower. 
The  rx/ireKfirf  emblem  of  their  softer  power.  Pi^)e. 

Syn.  — See  Significant. 

5X-PRES'SIVE-LY,  a<i.  In  an  expressive  manner. 

eX-PRES'S|VE-N6ss,  n.  The  ouality  of  being 
expressive  or  significant.  "  All  the  expressive- 
ness that  words  can  give."  Addison. 

/;x-PRKS-s/'fO(ek8-pr?8-86'v6).  [It.  espressiro.] 
(Musi)  With  expression.  Crabb. 

5X-PR£sS'LY,  ad.    In  direct  terms  ;  plainly. 

t  eX-PRfiSS'NgSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ex- 
press or  explicit.  Hammond, 

t  5X-PRfts'Si;RE  (^ks-prSsh'ur),  n.  Expression. 
"  The  expressure  of  his  eye.'  Shak. 


'xpressure  ot  nis  eye. 
t  ?X-PRIME',  V.  a.    To  express. 


Wolsey, 


PX-PRO'BRATE,  or  6x'PRO-BRATE  [fkn-prC'brSt, 
S.  W. ;  «k»'pro-brat,  P,  K.  Sm.  C.  \Vb.],  v.  a. 


[L.  exprobro,  exprobrattu  ;  It.  etprohare.']  To 
impute  openly  with  blame ;  to  upbraid ;  to  stig* 
matizc.  Browne, 

fiX-PRQ-BHA'TIQ.N,  n.  [L.  exjirobratio  ;  It.  etpro- 
baziotie ;  Fr.  rxprobation.]  The  act  of  expro- 
brating ;  reproachful  accusation  ;  reproach. 
"  Taunting  exprobralion."  South. 

PX-PROBRA-TIVK,  a.  That  cxprobratcs;  im- 
puting blame  ;  upbraiding.        ■  Sir  A,  Shtrley. 

5X-PR6'BRA-TQ-RY,a.  Exprobrative.  Mackemit. 

EX  PRO-FkS'sb,  [L.]  (Laur.)  By  profession ; 
professedly.  Crabb, 

6X-PRO-Ml8'SFO.N  («k».pro-mI«h'un),  n.  {CHril 
Laic.)  An  act  by  which  a  creditor  accepts  anew 
debtor,  who  becomes  bound  instead  oi  the  old, 
the  latter  being  released.  Bourier. 

5X-PR6m'|8-SOR,  n.  [L.1  {Civil  Law.)  One  who 
alone  becomes  bound  for  the  debt  of  another; 
one  who  assumes  the  debt  of  another.  Boucier. 

ex-PR6'PR|-ATE,  r.  a.  [L.  e,  from,  and  pro- 
pritis,  one's  own  ;  Fr.  erproprier.]  To  part 
with  ;  to  give  up,  as  property,     [r.]  Boyle, 

e.X-PRO-PR|-A'TION,  «.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  giving 
up.    "  Expropriation  o(  reiuioa,"  IV.Mountayu. 

5X-PL'GN'  (^ks-pQn'),  r.  a,  [L.  expugno :  It.  «• 
pugnare ;  Sp.  expugnar ;  Old  Fr.  ezpuyner.]     [t. 

EXPl  GNEl)  ;/>/>.  EXPIGMNG,  EXPIC.NKD.J      TO 

conquer ;  to  take  by  assault.  "  When  they 
could  not  expugn  him  by  arguments."      /.  Fox, 

PX-PUG'N.A-BLE,  rt.  [L.  expvgnnbilii ;  It.  eipug. 
nabile;  Sp.  A  Fr.  expugtiable.]  That  may  be 
expugned,  forced,  or  won.  Cotgrave. 

fiX-PlG-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  expupiatio;  Sp.  ex- 
pttgnacion.]     Conquest  by  assault.  Sandys, 

pX-PUGN'fR  (ek«-pfin'?r),  ».  One  who  expugns, 
or  ccmquers.  Sherwood. 

£x-PV-I"TION,  n.    See  ExspriTiox. 

5X-P0lsE',  v.  a,  [L.  expello,  expulsus  ;  Sp.  ex^ 
pulsar ;  Old  Fr.  expulser.']  To  expel,  [it.]  Bacon, 

For  ever  sho<ild  they  be  exjiulnfil  tntm  France.        flhak 
Our  poor  exjiultied  brethren  o<  New  England.  Miltum_ 

t  pX-PULS'f.R,  n.    An  expeller.  Cotgrave, 

(;X-PUL'SION  (?k8-pa!'8hiin),  n.  [L.  exptiUio  ;  It 
espuhione  ;  Sp.  A  Fr.  expulsion?] 

1.  The  act  of  expellfng  or  driving  out. 

Sole  victor  fi'om  the  rrpulnon  of  his  for*.  MOhm 

2.  The  state  of  being  expelled  ;  ejection  ;  ban 
ishment.     "  After  Adam's  expulsion."  Raleigh, 

3.  A  penal  and  final  separation  of  a  student 
from  college.  /.  Quincy. 

Syn.  — See  Banish. 
5X-PCiL'S|VE,  a.     [It.  espuhiro;  Sp.  expulsiro ; 
Fr.  expulsif.]     Having  power  to  expel ;  driving 
out.     "  The  expuUive  faculty."  Boyle, 

PX-PUNC'TION,  n.  [L.  erpunctio;  It.  e.tpiin- 
zione.]  The  act  of  expunging ;  erasure.  MiUon. 

5X-p0nQE',  r.  fl.  [L.  expungo,  to  prick  out ;  ex, 
out  of,  and  pimgo,  to  prick  ;  It.  esjxungere  ;  Sp.* 
expungir.]      [i.  kxpvxoed;  pp.  expixoixo, 

EXriXGED.] 

1.  To  blot  out,  as  with  a  pen;  to  rub  out;  to 
wipe  out ;  to  erase ;  to  obliterate. 

Having  l>cen  done  in  the  manuscript,  it  was  needles*  to 
txjimge  it.  At^Maot. 

2.  To  efface  ;  to  annihilate. 

Wilt  thnu  not  to  a  broken  heart  dispens* 

Thy  balm  of  mercy,  aud  exytrngt  the  olTcnee?     Samlf, 

Syn. —  See  Efface. 
5X-PCN(?'|NG,  n.    The  act  of  blotting  out. 

The  nianv  alterations,  additions,  and  txjimnnmut  made  bjr 
great  author*.  Strvl, 

?X-PCN<?'|N0.  P-  «•     Blotting  out ;  effacing. 

?X-PUR'GATE  r?k9-pUr'(!5t,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  Todd, 
Maunder;  eksVnr-gat,  U'b.],r.a.  [L.expurgo, 
erpun/aliis  ;  ex,  from,  and  purgo,  to  cleanse  ;  It. 
espurgare  ;    Sp.  expurt/ar  ;   Fr.  expvrger.]     [i. 

KXPIHOATED  ;  pp.   EXPfKOATlSO,  KXPIKOAT- 

ED.]  To  clear  from  what  is  noxious  or  offen- 
sive ;  to  pttrifv  ;  to  cleanse  ;  to  purge;  as,  "  An 
expurgated  edition  of  a  book." 

feX-PlR-G.\'TION,  n.  [L.  expiirgoHo  ;  It.  espur- 
gazione  ;  .Sp.  exj)urgarion.]  Act  of  expurgating ; 
a  cleansing ;  purification. 

Art*  and  l«milii«  vaat  o^mrgatiQm. 
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PX-PiJR'GA-TQR,  or  EX'PUR-GA-TQR  [eks-pur'- 
g?i-tyr,  J'a.  K.  Sm.  C.  ;  eks-pur-ga'tur,  P.],  n. 
One  who  expurgates.  Lord  Digby. 

^X-PUR-GA-TO'Rl-AL,  a.  Tending  to  expurgate ; 
expurgatory.     [u.j  Ed.  Rev. 

teX  PUR-GA-TORJ-OUS,  a.  Expurgatory.  "  Ex- 
purgatorious  indexes."  Milton. 

JX-PUR'GA-TOfcRY,  a.  [It.  espurf/atorio  ;  Sp.  ex- 
purgatorio  ;  Fr.  expurgatoire.'j  Used  for  cleans- 
ing or  purifying ;  expurgatonal.  Browne. 
Expurgatory  index,  a  catalogue  of  books  forbid- 
den to  be  read,  published  at  Home  by  the  Conjtre- 
gation  of  the  Index,  presided  over  by  a  cardinal. 

t  pX-PiJR^E',  V.  a.  To  purge  away  ;  to  expunge. 
"  Catalogues  and  cxpurying  indexes."     Milton. 

t?X-auiRE' (eks-kwxr'),  ».  a.  \JL.  exquiro.']  To 
inquire  after.  Sandys. 

EX'CIU{-§ITE  (eks'kwe-zlt),  a.  [L.  exquiro,  ex- 
quisitus,  to  search  out ;  It.  esquisito  ;  Sp.  exqui- 
sito ;  Fr.  exqxiis.'\ 

1.  t  Searching  out ;  given  to  curious  inquiry. 

Be  not  ovar-exquitite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils.  Milton. 

2.  Nice  ;  accurate  ;  exact. 

None  but  a  poet  of  the  most  exquisite  judgment.   Addison. 

3.  Choice  ;  select ;  excellent. 

Radiant,  exiptisite,  and  uninatchable  beauty.        Shak. 

4.  Consummate  ;  complete. 

With  exquisite  malice  they  have  mixed  the  rail  and  vine- 
gar of  falsity  and  contempt.  i'tny  Charles. 

5.  Very  sensibly  felt ;  acute. 

Too  painful  and  exquisite  impression  on  the  nerves.  Cliei/ne. 

6x'aul-§[TE,  ?i.  One  who  affects  fashion ;  a 
fashionable  person  of  either  sex;  a  belle  or  a 
dandy  ;  a  fop.  Qu.  Rev. 

EX'aUl-§iTE-LY,  ad.  In  an  exquisite  manner  ; 
completely  ;  perfectly  ;  —  in  a  good  or  ill  sense. 


The  poetry  of  opera*  is  generally  as  exquisitely  ill  as  the 
music  is  good.  Addison. 

fiX'aU|-§!TE-NESS,  n.     1.  The  quality  of  being 
exquisite ;    nicety  ;    perfection.     "  Glasses   ap- 
proaching such  an  exquisiteness."  Boyle. 
2.  Acuteness  ;  extremity. 

Christ  suffered  only  the  exquisiteness  of  pain,  ■without  any 
of  those  mitigations  which  God  is  pleased  to  temper  and 
allay  it  with,  as  it  befalls  other  men.  SoiUh. 

t  eX-aUI§'{-TIVE  (eks-kwiz'e-tiv),  a.  Cuflous  ; 
minutely  inquisitive.  Todd 

f  5X-aUI§'I-TIVE-LY,  ad.     Curiously.     Sidney. 

EX-REP-R?-SEN'TA-t!VE,  n.  One  who  has 
been  representative,  but  who  is  no  longer  one  ; 
a  late  representative.  Clarke. 

EX-SAN-GUIN'J-TY,  n.  [L.  ex,  priv.,  and  san- 
guis, satiguinis,  blood.]  The  state  of  being  ex- 
sanguious,  or  without  blood.  Hoblyn. 

5X-SAN'GUt-NOUS,  a,  [L.  exsanguis  ;  ex,  priv., 
and  sanguis,  sanguinis,  blood.]  Destitute  of 
blood ;  exsanguious.  Clarke. 

5X-SAN'GUI-OUS,  a.  Destitute  of  blood,  or  of 
red  blood ;  exsanguinous.  Ray. 

fX-SAT'y-RATE,  v. a.  [L.  exsaturo,  exsafuratus.] 
To  satisfy  completely.  Clarke. 

^X-SCIND',  V.  a.     [L.  exscindo.]    [i.  exscinded  ; 

pp.  EXSCINDING,  EXSCINDED.]      To    CUt  off;   tO 

separate.  Johnson. 

1 5X-SCRIBE',  V.  a.  [L.  exscnbo.]  To  write  out ;  to 

copy.  "  Since  I  exscribe  your  sonnets. "J5.  Jonson. 

t  EX-SCUIpt',  n.  [L.  exscribo,  exscriptus,  to  copy.] 
A  copy  ;  a  transcript.  Bailey. 

gX-SCRlPT'y-UAL,  a.  Unscriptural.  [r.]  Ogilvie. 

5X-SCU'T5;L-LATE,  a.  [L.  ex,  priv.,  and  scidclla, 
a  dish.]  (Eni.)  Having  no  visible' scutcllum ; 
covered  wholly  by  the  prothorax.  Maunder. 

6X-S6C'R?-TA-RY,  n.  One  who  has  been  secre- 
tary, but  who  is  no  longer  secretary.        Clarke. 

?X-SECT',  ».  a.  [L.  exseco,  exsectus.}  To  cut 
out ;  to  cut  away.  Smart. 

5X-SEC'TION,  n.  [L.  exsectio.]  The  act  of  cut- 
ting out ;  separation.  Boyle. 

£X— SEN'A-TOR,  71.  One  who  has  been  a  senator, 
but  who  is  no  longer  one.  Clarke. 


'.       la.    n 
?x-sert'(;d,  )  out.] 

L  (Bot.)  Protruding-,  as  stamens.  Gray. 

2.  {Eivt.)  Noting  the  head  of  an  insect  when 

it  is  quite  disengaged  from  the  trunk.  Maunder. 

gX-SER'TlLE,  a.  That  may  be  thrust  out.  Clarke. 

5X-SlC'CANT,  n,     [L.  exsicco,  exstccans,  to  dry.] 

(Med.)  A  drying  medicine.  Wiseman. 

?X-SIc'CANT,  a.  Drying ;  having  the  power  to 
dry  up.  *  Wiseman. 

?X-SlC'CATE  [eks-sTk'kat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 

Sm.  R.  C. ;  eks'sjk-kat,  Wb.'\,v.  a.  [L.  exsicco, 
exsiccatus ;  It.  essiccare.']  \i.  exsiccated  ;  pp. 
EXSICCATING,  EXSICCATED.]     To  dry  up. 

Great  heats  exsiccate  the  moisture  of  the  earth.       Mortimer, 

^X-SIC'cAX-tlD,  a.     {Bot.)  Dried  up.      Loudon. 

EX-S|C-cA'TION,  n.  [It.  essiccazione;  Fr.  exsic- 
cation.]    The  act  of  drying.  Browne. 

5X-STc'CA-TlVE,  a.  [It.  essiccativo.l  That  ex- 
siccates'; having  the  power  of  drying.    Cotgrave. 

EX-SPy-I"TION,  n.  [L.  exspuitio  ;  exspuo,  to 
spit  out ;  ex,  from,  and  spuo,  to  spit ;  Fr.  ex- 
spuition.]     A  discharge  by  spitting.        Quincy. 

PX-SPU'TO-RY,  a.    That  is  spit  out  or  ejected. 

I  cannot  immediately  recollect  the  exsputory  lines.      Cowpcr. 

JPX-STIP'U-LATE,  a.  [L.  ex,  priv.,  and  stipula,  a 
stalk,  a  blade.]  (Bot.)  Having  no  stipules ; 
destitute  of  stipules.  P.  Cyc. 

5X-SUC'COUS,  a.  [L.  exsucus  ;  ex,  priv.,  and  su- 
CMs,  juice.]    Destitute  of  juice;  dry.     Browne. 

5X-SUC'TION,  n.  [L.  exsugo,  to  suck  out;  Fr. 
exsuccion.]     The  act  of  sucking  out.  Boyle. 

EX-SU-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  exsudo,  exsudatus.]  Act 
of  exuding ;  sweat.  —  Sec  Exudation.  Derham. 

t  EX-SHF-FLA'TION,  n.  [L.  exsuffio,  exsufflatus, 
to  blow  upon.] 

1.  A  blast  working  underneath.  Bacon. 

2.  A  kind  of  exorcism.  Fulke. 

t  ?X-SLrF'FLr-CATE,  a.  Exaggerated;  extrava- 
gant ;  inflated.  "  To  such  exsufflicate  and  blown 
surmises."  Shak. 

gSS"  Instead  of  exsvffiicate,  Johnson  gives  exsuffolate, 
and  says  of  it  that  it  is  "  a  word  peculiar  to  Shak- 
speare  "  ;  but  Todd  remarks  tliat  "  exsufflicate  is  the 
true  word  "  ;  and  Richardson  says  that  "  the  first 
folio  edition  of  Shakspeare  reads  exsufflicate."  Han- 
mer  substituted  exsuffolate. — Exsufflicate  is  not  im- 
probably a  misprint  for  exsuffiate,  i.  e.  efflate,  or  efflated, 
puffed  out,  and  consequently  exaggerated,  extrava- 
gant. 

t  ^X-SfJS'Cl-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exsuscito,  exsusci- 
tatus.]     To  rouse  up ;  to  stir  up.  Johnson. 

t  ?X-SUS-C{-TA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  exsuscitatio.']  A 
rousing  or  stirring  up.  Ilallywell. 

t  fiX'TANCE,  n.  [L.  exsto,  exstans,  to  stand  out.] 
Outward  or  real  existence.  Browne. 

EX'TAN-CY,  n.     [L.  exstantia.'] 

1."  The'state  of  being  extant,  or  of  rising  above 
surrounding  parts.  _  Evelyn. 

2.  A  part  rising  above  others ;  elevation  ;  em- 
inence.    "  Little  extancies."  Boyle. 

fix'TANT,  a.  [L.  exsto,  exstans,  to  stand  out ; 
Fr.  extant.] 

1.  Standmg  out  to  view ;  standing  above  sur- 
rounding parts. 

That  part  of  the  teeth  which  is  extant  above  the  gums  is 
naked.  *"!/. 

A  dry  stump_ 
Extant  above  the  ground,  an  ell  in  height.        Cowper. 

2.  Now  in  being  ;  still  existing  ;  not  lost ;  — 
applied" to  a  literary  production. 

There  arc  some  ancient  writings  still  extant,  which  pass 
under  the  name  of  Sibylline  leaves.  Melmotk. 

£x'TA-SY,  n.    See  Ecstasy.  Spenser. 

PX-TAT'IC,  ;  a.       [Gr.  iKarnriKi;.]       See  Ec- 

?X-TAT'l-CAL,  )  STATIC.      Stillingfleet.   Norris. 

t  ?X-TEM'PO-RAL,  a.  [L.  extemporalis ;  It.  es- 
temporale.]     Extemporaneous.  B.  Jonson. 

t  5X-TEM'PO-RAL-LY,  ad.  Extemporaneously  ; 
extempore.       '         "  Shak.     Dr.  Hook. 

t  PX-TEM-PO-RA  N^-AN,  a.  Extemporaneous; 
extemporary.  Burton. 


?X-TEM-PO-RA'N5-OUS,  a.  [L.  ex,  from,  and 
tempus,  temporis,  time ;  It.  estemporaneo ;  Sp. 
extemporaneo.]  Unpremeditated;  sudden'-  ut- 
tered on  the  occasion  without  previous  study  • 
extemporary;  extempore.  "Extemporaneous 
effusions."  Warton. 

?X-TEM-PO-RA'Ne-OUS-LY,  ad.  Without  pre- 
meditation ;  extempore.    '  Gurney. 

5X-TEM-P0-RA'N5-0US-NESS,  n.  The  quahty 
of  being  extemporaneous.  Blachcood. 

eX-TEM'PO-RA-R{-LY,  ad.  Without  previous 
study;  extemporaneously.  Craig. 

eX-TEM'PO-RA-RY,  a.  1.  Uttered  cr  pertormed 
without  premeditation  ;  sudden ;  extemporane- 
ous ;  as,  "  An  extemporary  speech." 

2.  t  Occasional;  for  the  time.  "Extemporary 
habitations."  Mamidrell. 

fX-TEM'PO-R?,  ad.  [L.  ex,  from,  and  tempus, 
temporis,  time,  i.  e.  arising  from  the  time  or  the 
occasion.]    Without  premeditation  ;  suddenly. 

You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  but  roaring.  Uliak. 

JPX-TEM'PO-RP,  a.  Extemporary  ;  extempora- 
neous. "  A  sort  of  extempore  poetry."  Dryden. 
"  A  long  extempore  dissertation."    Addison. 

J8Eg=  "  Extempore,"  Johnson  says,  "  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  adjective,  but  very  imi)roperly."  —  "This 
principle  [of  making  a  discrimination  between  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs]  leads  me  to  prefer  ejrfejnyiorary  as 
an  adjective  to  extempore,  which  is  properly  an  ad- 
verb, and  ougbt,  for  the  sake  of  precision,  to  tw  re- 
strained to  that  use.  It  is  only  of  late  that  this  term 
begins  to  be  employed  adjectively.  Thus  we  say, 
with  equal  propriety,  '  An  ej;ton;)orar7/ prayer,'  'An 
extemporary  sermon,'  and,  '  He  prays  extempore,'  'He 
preaches  extempore.'  "     I>r.  Campbell. 

t  gX-TEM'PO-Rl-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
extemporary,  or  unpremeditated.  Johnson, 

;eX-TEM-PO-RI-ZA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  extem- 
porizing. Land.  Athenaum. 
PX-TEM'PO-RIZE,  t;.  n.     \i.  EXTEMPORIZED  ;  pp. 

EXTEMPORIZING,    EXTEMPORIZED.]       To   speak 

without  premeditation  ;    to   discourse  without 
notes  or  any  thing  written. 

The  extemporizing  faculty  is  never  more  out  of  its  element 
than  in  the  pulpit.  South. 

5X-TEM'PO-RIZ-5R,w.  One  who  extemporizes; 
one  who  speaks  without  premeditation,  or  off- 
hand without  notes.  Clarke. 

jpX-TEND',  V.  a.  [L.  extendo  ;  ex,  from,  and  tendo, 
to  stretch  ;  It.  estendere,  stendere  ;  Sp.  extender ; 
Fr.  etcndre.]     \i.  extended  ;  pp.  extending, 

EXTENDED.] 

1.  To  stretch  out ;  to  reach  out. 

Belies  his  features,  nay,  extends  his  hands.  Pope. 

2.  To  lengthen  out ;  to  prolong ;  as,  "  To  ex- 
tend a  line." 

3.  To  spread  abroad ;  to  diffuse  ;  as,  "  To  ex- 
tend the  blessings  of  civilization." 

4.  To  enlarge  ;  to  expand  ;  to  widen. 

Few  extend  their  thoughts  towards  universal  Icnowlcdge. 

Locke, 

5.  To  offer  ;  to  bestow  on. 

Let  there  be  none  to  extend  mercy  unto  hira.      Ps.  cix.  12. 

6.  (Law.)  To  value,  as  lands,  or  levy  on  them, 
by  a  writ  of  extent. 

This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use.  Massinger. 

Syn.— See  Ample,  Enlarge. 

5X-TEND',  V.  n.  To  reach  to  any  distance ;  to 
spread;  to  stretch. 

O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flowery  plain. 

Extends  thy  uncontrolled  and  boundless  reign.     Dryden. 

Syn.—  See  Reach. 
PX-TEN'DANT,  a.     (Her.)  Displayed.       Ogilvie. 

gX-TEND'ED,  jD.  a.  Stretched  out;  —  lengthened; 

prolonged  ;  —  enlarged  ;  expanded  ;  widened. 

Syn.  — See  Ample. 

jpX-TEND'?D-LY,  ad.    In  an  extended  manner. 

^;X-TEND'pR,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  extends. 

5X-TEND'I-BLE,  a.  [It.  estendibile.  —  See  Ex- 
tend.] That  may  be  extended ;  capable  of  ex- 
tension ;  extensible.  Arbuthnot. 

t5X-TENn'L5;sS-NESS,  n.  Unlimited  extension. 
"  Extendlessness  of  excursions."  Hale. 

5X-TEN-SI-BIL'I-TY, n.  [Sp.  extensibilidad ;  Fr. 
extensibilite.]  The  quality  of  being  extensible, 
or  capable  of  extension  ;  extensibleness.  Grew. 
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5X-TfiN'8|-BLE,  o.  [Ft.  extensible.']  Capable  of 
being  extended  ;  extensile  ;  extendible.  "  An 
exietuible  membrane."  Holder. 

5X-TfiN'8I-BLE-N£8S,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
extensible ;  extensibility.  Johnson. 

5X-T£n'S|LE,  a.  That  may  be  extended;  capa- 
ble of  extension  ;  extensible.  Armatrony. 

5X-TfiN'8tQN,  n.  [L.  extensio ;  It.  estensione ; 
Sp.  4r  Fr.  extension.] 

1.  The  act  of  extending  or  reaching. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extended  ;  the  property 
of  occupying  space ;  expansion  ;  dilatation. 

By  «hi«  idea  of  ooliility  is  the  eximmon  of  body  distin- 
guUned  from  the  exUn^n  of  spuue.  L»cke. 

KxttHxion  is  that  property  of  matter  by  which  it  oc- 
cupies spare  ;  it  relates  to  the  qii;ilitict<  of  len^'th, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  without  which  no  substance 
can  exist,  but  has  no  respect  to  the  size  or  shape  of  a 
body.  Fleming, 

3.  (Com.)  The  act  or  the  engagement  on  the 
part  of  a  creditor  of  allowing  a  debtor  further 
time  to  pay  a  debt. 

4.  (Logic.)  The  number  of  objects  included 
under  one  general  term.  Fleming. 

Syn.  —  See  8pace. 

1 5X-TfiN'8IQN-AL,  a.  Having  great  extent.3/orc. 

PX-TEN'SIQN-IST,  n.  An  advocate  for  exten- 
sion. Ec.  Rev. 

5X-TEN'8lVE,  a.  [L.  extensivus ;  It.  estensivo ; 
Sp.  extetisivo ;  Fr.  extejudf.] 

1.  That  extends ;  having  great  extent;  com- 
prehensive ;  wide  ;  large ;  broad ;  as,  "  An  exten- 
sive prospect "  ;  "  An  extensive  acquaintance." 

2.  tThat  may  be  extended  ;  extensible. 

Silver  braters  choose  the  finest  coin,  as  that  which  is  most 
extenmiv,  under  the  haiiiiiier.  ISoyle. 

Syn.— See  Broad,  Comprehensive,  Gen- 
eral. 

5X-TfiN'SlVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  extensive  manner ; 
widely ;  diffusively. 

?X-TKN'SI  VE-NfesS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ex- 
tensive ;  largeness ;  diffusiveness ;  wideness. 
"  An  extensiveness  of  understanding."      Watts. 

PX-TEN'SQR,  n.  [L.]  {Anat.)  The  muscle  that 
extends  a  limb  ;  — opposed  to  flexor.       Iloblyn. 

t  ?X-TENT',  a.    Extended.  Spenser. 

5X»t£nT',  n.     [L.  extentus.] 

1.  The  space  or  degree  to  which  any  thing  is 
extended  ;  as,  "  The  extent  of  a  country." 

2.  Bulk;  size;  compass. 

The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  tlie  field. 

Of  huge  extent  sometimes.  Milton. 

3.  (Law.)  A  writ  of  execution  for  the  valuing 
of  lands  or  tenements ;  a  species  of  execution 
upon  debts  of  record  due  to  the  crown.  Burrill. 

Let  my  officers 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  land.  Shak. 

5X-TfiN'y-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  extemio,  extenuatus; 
ex,  from,  used  intensively,  and  tenuo,  to  make 
thin  ;  tenuis,  thin ;  It.  estenuare ;  Sp.  extenuar ; 
Fr.  extihmer.]  [i.  extenuated  ;  pp.  extenu- 
ating, EXTENUATED.] 

1.  To  make  thin  or  rare. 

lie  the  concealed  vapors  melts  again 

Kxtenuated \nln  drops  of  rain.  Sanell/s,  Job. 

2.  To  make  small  or  slender  in  bulk  ;  to  lessen. 

His  body  is  extenuated  all  the  way  to  the  tail.  Grew. 

3.  To  diminish  in  honor  ;  to  degrade,     [r.] 

Riehteous  arc  thy  decrees  on  all  thy  works; 

Who  can  extenuate  thee  ?  ilUton. 

4.  To  make  less  by  apology,  as  a  crime  or 
fault ;  to  palliate. 

But  fortune  there  extenuatex  the  crime.  Dryilau 

Stwak  of  me  as  I  am:  nothing  extentuite. 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.  Shak. 

Syn. —  F.rtrnuate  and  palliate  both  relate  to  moral 
conduct,  and  express  the  art  of  lessenini;  the  puilt  of 
some  otience  or  misconduct.  To  erteniutte  is  simply 
to  lessen  the  Kuilt,  without  reference  to  the  means ; 
to  palliate  is  to  lessen  by  means  of  art. 

eX-TfiN'V-ATE,  t\  n.  To  become  more  rare  and 
subtile ;  to  be  extenuated. 

t  ?X-TfiN'U-ATE,  «.     Small;  thin.  Scott. 

f  .s:-t6n'V-AT-JNG,  p.  a.  Palliating ;  diminish- 
ing ;  as,  "  An  extenuating  circumstance." 

?X-Tf;N-V-A'TIQN,  n.  |^L.  extenuatio;  It.  este- 
nuazione ;  Sp.  extenuacion ;  Fr.  extenuation.'] 


1.  t  A  state  of  growing  lean  ;  loss  of  flesh. 

Marasmus  is  an  exlemialiun  of  the  body.  Ilanxy. 

2.  The  act  of  extenuating  or  representing 
faults  or  crimes  as  less  than  they  arc ;  pallia- 
tion ;  apology  ;  excuse  ;  gloss. 

Uther  artists  have  substituted  tlie  practice  of  apology  or 
extenuation.  SliuJIeMUury. 

3.  Mitigation  ;  alleviation,  as  of  punishment. 

What  deeds  of  charity  we  can  allege  iu  extenuation  of  our 
punishmeut.  Attertmry. 

5X-T£n'U-A-TQR,  n.  One  who  extenuates  or 
palliates.  V.  Knox. 

?X-TEN'V-A-TQ-RY,  o.  That  extenuates ;  palli- 
ative ;  extenuating  ;  apologetic.     J.  W.  Croker. 

gX-TE'RJ-QR,  a.  [L.  exterior;  ex,  from  ;  It.  este- 
riore  ;  Sp.  exterior ;  Yt.  exterienr.] 

1.  Outward ;  external ;  not  interior  ;  as,  "  An 
exterior  surface." 

2.  From  without ;  extrinsic.  "  Without  exte- 
rior help  sustained."  Milton. 

Kxterior  angle,  (Oeom.)  the  angle  included  between 
any  side  of  a  polygon,  and  the  prolongation  of  ilie 
adjacent  one  ;  also,  the  angle  formed  on  tlio  outside 
of  two  parallel  liues  by  a  third  line  which  crosses 
them. 

Syn. —  Exterior  is  opposed  to  interior;  external,  to 
internal ;  outward,  to  inicard.  Kxtraneotu  relates  to 
something  that  forms  no  necessary  part  of  the  subject ; 
extr'ingic,  to  something  which  has  a  connection,  but 
only  in  an  indirect  form.  Kxterior  covering ;  external 
surfaci-  or  objects  ;  outward  appearance  or  show  ;  ex- 
traneous matter  or  ideas  ;  extrinsic  advantage  or  merit. 

PX-TE'RJ-QR,  n.    1.  Outward  surface  or  part. 

Few  churches  present  an  exterior  and  interior  equally  fin- 
ished. .  Ewstace. 

2.  Any  outward  appearance.  Shak. 

^;X-TE-RI-0R'J-TY",  n.  [It.  esteriorith;  Sp.  ex- 
terioridad.]  The  quality  of  being  exterior  ;  out- 
wardness ;  the  superficies  ;  the  surface.    Roget. 

5X-TE'Rl-OR-LY,  ad.  Outwardly;  externally. 
"  Rude  exteriorly."  Shak. 

px-TER'Ml-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  extermino,  extermi- 
natus  ;  ex,  from,  and  terminus,  limit ;  It.  ster- 
minare ;  Sp.  exterminar ;  Fr.  extemiiner.]     \i. 

EXTERMINATED  ;  pp.  EXTEKMINATINO,  EXTER- 
MINATED.] 

1.  t  To  drive  out  of,  or  beyond,  the  borders. 

Milton. 

2.  To  extirpate  ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  destroy 
utterly ;  to  annihilate ;  to  eradicate. 

The  Spaniards,  in  order  to  preserve  the  possession  of 
America,  resolved  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants.    Huliertaon. 

3.  (Math.)  To  take  away,  as  an  unknotvn 
quantity  from  an  equation ;  to  eliminate. 

Syn. —  See  Eradicate. 
jpx-TER-Ml-NA'TION,   n.       [It.  esterminazione ; 
Sp.  exterminacion  ;  Fr.  extermination.] 

1. 1  Act  of  exterminating  or  driving  oxxt.Donne. 

2.  Extirpation ;  destruction  ;  excision.  Bacon. 

3.  (Math.)  The  operation  of  freeing  equations 
from  unknown  quantities  ;  elimination.ZJo.  l^  P. 

?X-TER-Ml-NA'TOR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
exterminates.  Cotgrate. 

?X-TER'Ml-NA-TO-RY,  a.  That  exterminates; 
consigning  to  destruction.  Burke. 

tpX-TER'MlNE,  u.  rt.     To  exterminate.       Shak. 

5X-TERN',  a.  1.  External ;  outward ;  exterior. 
"  Compliment  extern."     [n.]  Shak. 

2.  Not  inherent ;  extrinsic.  "  Extern  vio- 
lence impelling  it."  Digby. 

5X-TERN',  n.     1.  A  student  or  pupil  who  does 

not  live  or  board  within  a  college  or  seminary  ; 

a  day-scholar.  Bronte. 

2.  Outward  part ;  exterior  form.  Smart. 

5X-TfcR'NAL,  a.  [L.  externtis ;  It.  estemo ;  Sp. 
externa ;  "Fr.  externe.] 

1.  Outward  ;  outer  exterior ;  —  opposed  to  in- 
ternal ;  as,  "  An  external  surface  "  ;  "  An  exter- 
nal application." 

2.  Isot  proceeding  from  within;  extrinsic; 
as,  "  External  objects." 

3.  Having  the  outward  appearance ;  appar- 
ent ;  visible  ;  as,  "  External  acts  of  devotion." 

Syn.—  See  Exterior,  Formal. 

6X-TgR-NAL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ex- 
ternal ;  exteriority.  A.  Smith. 


9X-TiiR'NAL.-LY,  ad.  In  an  external  manner; 
outwardly. 

^X-TiCR'NAI.,^,  n.  pi.    Things  on   the  outaide; 

the  outside.  Burke. 
If.  then,  to  all  men  happlneas  was  meant. 

God  la  ex'cmaU  euuki  nui  place  cvtitcitt.  Popa. 

fiX-TfR-RA'Nf-oOS,  o.  IL.  exterraneu*  ;  ex, 
from,  and  terra,  a  land.]  Belonging  to  or  com- 
ing from  abroad ;  foreign ;  atra&ge.  Clarke. 

?X-TfeH'8I9N,  n.  [L.  extersio ;  extergeo,  extertm. 
to  wipe  oli ;  ex,  Iroui,  and  tergeo,  to  cleanse.] 
The  act  of  rubbing  or  wiping  out.  Smart. 

tex-TiL',  f.  M.  [L.  extilio.]  To  drop  or  diatU 
from  ;  to  trickle  out.  Johnson. 

t£X-T|L-LA'TIQN,  n.    Distillation.       Derham. 

t  PX-TIM'V-LATE,  r.  c.  [L.  extimulo,  extimula- 
tus.]     To  stimulate.  Browne. 

teX-TlM-U-LA'TIQN,  n.     Stimulation.      Baton. 

fX-TlNCT',  a.  [L.  extingvo,  extinctus,  to  extin- 
guish ;  It.  estinto  ;  Sp.  extincto  ;  Fr.  rteint.] 

1.  Extinguished  ;  quenched  ;  put  out.  "  Ex- 
tinct her  fires."  Pope. 

2.  Having  ceased  to  exist ;  brought  to  an  end ; 
terminated ;  ended. 

The  nobility  are  never  Ukeljr  lo  be  artbtet.  Swift. 

t  eX-TlNCT',  r.  a.    To  make  extinct ;  to  put  out. 

"  Our  extinctcd  spiriu."  Shak. 

5X-TTnc'TION  (?k-stlnek'»hiiii),  n.  [Ij.  extinctio ; 
It.  estimione  ;  Sp.  extinrion  ;  Fr.  extinction.] 

1.  The  act  of  extinguishing  or  quenching ; 
as,  "  The  extinction  of  a  flame." 

2.  Destruction  ;  excision ;  extermination ;  ex- 
tirpation ;  annihilation. 

The  extinction  of  nations  and  the  deioUtion  of  Uncdoros. 

Jtoi/rrn. 

3.  A  causing  to  cease  or  terminate;  extin- 
guishment ;  as,  "  The  extitwtion  of  a  title  or  a 
claim."  BurrilL 

F.xtinction  of  mercury,  trituration  of  mercury  with 
lard  or  other  substance,  until  the  mercury  disappears. 

DuufUsm. 

fiX'TJNE,  n.    (Bot.)  The  external  membrane  of 

the  pollen-grain  of  plants.  Brande. 

5X-TIn'GUJSH  (?k-8tlng'gwi8h),  r.  o.  [L.  exUn. 
gvo  ;  ex,  from,  used  intensively,  and  stingtm,  to 
quench  ;  It.  estinguere ;  Sp.  extingttir ;  Fr.  rtein- 
are.]      \i.   extinoiished  ;   pp.   ExriNoiiSH- 

INO,  EXTINGUISHED.] 

1.  To  put  out ;  to  quench ;  as,  "  To  extinguish 
a  fire." 

2.  To  suppress ;  to  destroy ;  to  extirpate. 

They  extutguiih  the  love  of  the  people  to  the  young  king. 

i/ii/nrard. 

3.  To  cause  to  cease  or  terminate. 

This  extinguithe*  my  right  to  the  reversion.        ftliiilsftis 

Syn. — See  Slake. 

5X-TlN'GU|SH-A-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  extin- 
guished. Sherwood. 

?X-TIn'GUISH-5R  (?k-8ilng'gwi8h-?r),  n.  1.  He 
who,  or  that  which,  extinguishes. 

2.  A  small  conical  cap  of  metal  used  to  put 
out  a  candle.  DryOen. 

?X-TlN'GUl8H-MtNT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  Quench- 
ing ;  as,  "  The  extinguishment  of  flame. 

2.  Suppression  ;  extinction.  "  For  the  extin- 
guishment  oi  the  civil  war.s  of  France."  Bacon. 

3.  (Law.)  The  tennination  or  annihilation  of 
a  right  or  title  by  consolidation  of  one  estate 
with  another.  Blackstone. 

t  EX-TIRP',  r.  a.  [L.extirpo. — See  Extirpate.] 
To  root  out ;  to  eradicate ;  to  extirpate.  Spenser. 

5X-TIR'P.\-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  extirpated  or 
eradicated.  Erelyn. 

?X-TfR'PATE  [?k-Bt«r'i»5t,  '•?•  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.C;  iks't^r-piii,  l^T).  —  See  Contemplate], 
V.  a.  [L.  extirpo,  extirpalus ;  ex,  from,  and 
stirps,  stock,  root;  It.  estirpare;  Sp.  extirpar; 
Fr.  extirper.]  [i.  extirpated  ;  pp.  extir- 
pating, extirpated.]  To  destroy  wholly  ;  to 
root  out ;  to  eradicate ;  to  exterminate  ;  to  an- 
nihilate. 

The  breed  ought  to  be  rxtirpattd  oat  of  the  iaiaad.  Loetr. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  virtue  to  extirpatt  Ike  afltetiona, 

but  In  regulate  them.  J^dimim, 

Syn.  — See  Eradicate. 
6X-T|R-PA'TIQN,  n.    [L.  extirpatio ;  It.  ettirpa- 
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:none ;  Sp.  extirpacion ;  Fr.  extirpation.']  The 
act  of  extirpating,  rooting  out,  or  destroying ; 
eradication  ;  excision  ;  destruction  ;  annihilation. 
Religion  requires  tlie  extirpation  of  all  passions  which  ren- 
der men  unsociable  and  troublesome  to  one  another.  JWotson. 

?X-TiR'PA-TOR,  or  EX'TI.R-PA-TOR  [fk-ster'p?- 
tyr,  S.  W.  ju.  Srn.  ('.  ;  eks'ter-pa-tur,  K.  ;  ek- 
sier'psi-tur  or  eks-ter-pa'tuir,  P.J,  n.  One  wlio 
extirpates  or  destroys.  Bailey. 

t^X-TIRP'^lR,  w.    One  who  extirpates.      Bacon. 

t  EX-TJ-SPi"CIOUS  (6k-st9-plsh'u8),  «•  [L.  exti- 
spicium,  inspection  of  entrails  for  the  purpose 
of  prophesying ;  exta,  entrails,  and  specio,  to 
look  at.]  Relating  to  the  inspection  of  en- 
trails;  augurial.  Browne. 

EX-T6l',  v.  a.  [L.  extollo,  to  raise  up  ;  ex,  from, 
and  tollo,  to  raise  ;  It.  estollere.]  [i.  extolled  ; 
pp.  EXTOLLING,  EXTOLLED.]  To  praise ;  to 
magnify;  to  exalt;  to  laud;  to  applaud;  to 
commend  highly ;  to  celebrate. 

Extol  Ilim  that  ridcth  upon  the  heavens.         Ps.  Ixviii.  4. 

Syn.  —  See  Commend. 
pX-TOL'LfR,  n.    One  who  extols  or  praises;  a 
praiser ;  a  panegyrist ;  an  encomiast.      Bacon. 

tgX-TOL'MfNT,  n.    The  act  of  extolling  Shak. 
t  PX-TORSE',  V.  a.     To  extort.  Stirling. 

PX-T6R'S|VE,  a.  That  extorts ;  tending  to  ex- 
tort ;  oppressive.  Johnson. 

5X-TOR'S|VE-LY,  ad.  In  an  extorsive  manner; 
by  violence.      '  Johnson. 

PX-TORT',  V.  a.  [L.  extorqneo,  extortus  ;  ex,  from, 
and  tormveo,  to  twist ;  It.  estorquere  ;  Fr.  ex- 
torquer.\  [t.  extorted  ;  ;j;3.  extoutixg,  ex- 
torted.] To  draw  from ;  to  draw  by  force  ;  to 
exact ;  to  force  or  wring  from  ;  to  wrest ;  to 
gain  by  violence  or  oppression. 

Till  the  injurious  Roman  did  extort 

This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Exact. 

5X-TORT',  V.  n.    To  practise  extortion.  Spenser. 

t  5X-t6RT',  j9.    Extorted.  Spetiser. 

fX-TORT'^R,  n.  One  who  extorts  or  exacts  ;  an 
extortioner.  Camden. 

5X-TOR'TION  (eks-tbr'shun),  ».  [It.  estorsione; 
Sp.  rSf  Fr.  extorsion.l  Act  or  practice  of  extort- 
ing ;  illegal  compulsion  ;  oppressive  exaction. 

Oppression  and  extortion  did  extinguish  the  greatness  of 
thatliouse.  Davits. 

5X-TOR'TION-A-RY,  a.  That  extorts;  practis- 
ing extortion  ;  rapacious  ;  extorsive.    Maunder. 

5X-T0R'TIQN-ATE,  a.  Relating  to  extortion; 
containing  extortion.  Milman.    Ec.  Rev. 

PX-TOR'TION-^R,  n.  One  who  practises  extor- 
tion ;  an  extorter.  Camden. 

5X-TOR'TION-OUS,  a.    Extortionate.         Craig. 

t  5X-TOR'TIOi;s,  a.    Extortionary.       Bp.  Hall. 

t  pX-TOR'TIOUS-LY,  ad.  Extortionately.  Bacon. 

EX '  TRji.  [L.]  A  Latin  preposition  often  used 
in  composition,  meaning  over  and  above,  ex- 
traordinary, or  beyond;  as,  e.r^ra-judieial,  extra- 
mundane,  &c. 

fiX'TRA,  a.  Noting  'something  unusual,  extra- 
ordinary, or  excessive  ;  —  a  word  contracted 
from  extraordinary,  and  in  familiar  or  collo- 
quial use.     "  Extra  charge."  Ed.  Rev. 

fiX'TRA,  n.  That  which  is  unusual  or  extraordi- 
nary ;  something  beyond,  or  not  included  in,  the 
usual  course  or  charge.    [Colloquial.]      Clarke. 

£X'TRA-AX'JL-LA-RY,  a.  [L.  extra,  on  the  out- 
side of,  beyond,  and  Eng.  axillary.']  (Dot.) 
Above,  or  on  the  outside  of,  the  axils.    Loudon. 

6X-TRA-C6n'ST5L-LA-RY,  a.  [L.  extra,  on  the 
outside  of,  beyond,  and'  Eng.  constellation.] 
{Astron.)  Notmg  stars  that  have  not  been 
classed  under  any  constellation.  Crabb. 

PX-TRACT',  V.  a.  [L.  extraho,  extractus;  ex, 
from,  and  traho,  to  draw ;  It.  estrarre  ;  Sp.  ex- 
traer  ;  Fr.  extraire.]  [i.  extracted  ;  pp.  ex- 
tracting, extracted.] 

1.  To  draw  out ;  as,  "  To  extract  a  tooth." 
Woman  is  her  name, 
Of  man  extracted.  Milton. 


2.  To  draw  by  a  chemical  process ;  to  derive. 

Out  of  the  ashes  of  all  plants  they  ex:tract  a  salt.      Bacon. 

3.  To  select  and  abstract  from  a  literary  work. 

I  have  extracted  out  of  that  pamphlet  a  few  notorious 
falsehoods.  SwiJ't. 

4.  {Math.)  To  determine ;  to  find ;  as,  "  To 
extract  a  root." 

EX'TRAct,  n.  [It.  estratto;  Sp.  extracto;  Fr. 
extrait.] 

1.  {Med.)  That  which  is  extracted ;  any  sub- 
stance prepared  by  evaporating  a  vegetable  solu- 
tion till  a  tenacious  mass  is  obtained. 

When  it  is  prepared  from  an  infusion  or  decoction,  it  is 
termed  a  watery  extract;  when  from  a  tincture,  a  spirituous 
extract.  Conspectus  of  the  J'liaiinacoj>u;ias. 

2.  {Lit.)  A  passage  taken  from  a  book ;  a 
quotation  ;  a  citation  ;  an  abstract. 

Some  books  may  be  read  by  extracts  made  of  them  by 
others.  Bacon. 

3.  t  Extraction  ;  descent;  origin. 

The  apostle  gives  it  a  value  suitable  to  itS  extract.     South. 

PX-TRACT'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  extracted  or 
drawn  out.  Month.  Rev. 

5X-TRAC'TI-f6RM,  a.  [extract  and  form.] 
{Chetn.)  Having  the  appearance  of  an  extract. 

5X-TrAc'TION,  n.  [It.  estrazione;  Sp.  extrac- 
cion  ;  Fr.  extraction.  —  See  Extract.] 

1.  Derivation  from  an  original ;  lineage ;  de- 
scent ;  genealogy ;  origin.  "  A  family  of  an 
ancient  extraction."  Clarendon. 

2.  {Chem.)  The  operation  by  which  the  prin- 
cipal element  of  a  compound  is  separated ;  as, 
"  The  extraction  of  potash  from  wood  ashes." 

3.  {Math.)  The  arithmetical  or  algebraic  op- 
eration of  finding  the  root  of  some  number  or 
power ;  the  operation  of  finding  a  quantity, 
which  being  taken  as  a  factor  a  certain  number 
of  times  will  produce  a  given  quantity.  Da.  <Sf  /'. 

5X-TRAc'TJVE,  a.  [It.  estraftivo ;  Sp.  extrac- 
tivo ;  Fr.  extractifl]  Capable  of  being  ex- 
tracted;  a.s,'^  Extractive  vanttcY."         Kirtcan. 

5X-TRAC'TIVE,  n.  {Med.)  A  peculiar  base  or 
principle  contained  in  extracts.  Du7iglison. 

?X-TRACT'0R,   n.      [L.]      1.  He   who,    or   that 

which,  extracts.  ■  Johnson. 

2.    {Surg.)    A  surgical   instrument   used  in 

lithotomy  or  in  midwifery.  Scott. 

EX-  TRAc  '  TUM,  n.    {Med.)  An  extract.    Hoblyn. 

t  EX-TRA-d!o'TION-A-RY,  a.  [L.  extra,  beyond, 
and  dictio,  speaking,  expression.]  Not  consist- 
ing in  words,  but  in  realities.  Browne. 

EX-TRA-DI"TION,  n.  [L.  ex,  from,  and  traditio, 
a  giving  up,  surrender ;  Yx .  eoctradition.]  {Laic.) 
The  act  of  sending  a  person  accused  of  a  crime 
to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  where  the  crime  was 
committed,  in  order  to  be  tried  there,  or  of  de- 
livering up  a  runaway  slave,  as  a  political  refu- 
gee. Bouvie): 

(;X-TRA'D0S,  n.  {Arch.)  The  exterior  curve  of 
an  arch,  measured  on  the  top  of  the  voiissoirs ; 
the  back  of  an  arch See  Arch.  Brande. 

EX'TRA-DO'TAL,  a.  [L.  extra,  beyond,  and  dos, 
dotis,  a  dowry ;  It.  estradotale.]  {Louisiana 
Laws.)  Noting  property  that  forms  no  part  of 
the  dowry  of  a  woman  ;  —  called  also  parapher- 
nal property.  Bouvier. 

t  EX-TRA-gS-SEN'TIAL,  a.  Not  essential.  Boyle. 

EX'TRA-FO-LJ-A'CEOUS  (-Sims,  66),  a.  [L.  ex- 
tra, without,  and /b^JMWi,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Away 
from  the  leaves,  or  inserted  in  a  different  place 
from  them.      ''  Loudon. 

EX'TRA-FO-rA'N5-OUS,  a.  [L.  extra,  beyond 
or  without,  and  yb?-?"*,  a  door.]    Out-door,    [r.] 

Fine  weather  and  a  variety  of  extra-foraneotw  occupations 
(search  Johnson's  Dictionary  for  that  word,  and  if  not  there, 
insert  it,  for  it  saves  a  deal  of  circuinUx;ution,  and  is  very 
lawfully  compounded)  make  it  difficult  for  me  to  find  oppor- 
tunities for  writing.  Cowper. 

EX-TRA-^E'NP-OUS,  a.  [L.  extra,  without,  and 
genus,  a  kind.]  Foreign  ;  belonging  to  another 
kind.  Maunder. 

EX'TRA-Jr-Dl"CIAL  («ks-tr?-j<.i-dish'9l),  a.  [L. 
extra,  beyond,  and  judicium,  a  judicial  investi- 

fation  ;    It.  estragiudiciale  ;    Sp.  extrajudicial ; 
'r.  extrajudiciaire.]     {Law.)  Being  out  of  the 
regular  course  of  legal  procedure.  Ayliffe. 

£x'TRA-jy-Dl"CIAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  extra-judi- 
cial manner.  '  Ayliffe. 


EX'TRA-UM'J-TA-RY,  a.  [L.  extra,  beyond,  and 
Eng.  limit.]     Being  beyond  the  limit.       Craig. 

EX'TRA-MlS'SIOxN  (eks-tr?-mish'un),  ji.  \h.extra 
without,  and  missio,  a  sending';  It.  estramissi~ 
one.]     Outward  emission.  Brotene. 

EX'TRA-MUN'DANE,  a.  [L.  extra,  beyond,  and 
nmtulus,  the  world.]  Beyond  the  verge  or  lim- 
its of  the  material  world.  "  Topography  of  the 
extra-mundane  spaces."  GUmville. 

EX'TRA-MU'RAI,,  a.  [L.  extra,  beyond,  and  wm- 
rus,  a  wall.]  Being  without  or  beyond  the 
walls,  as  of  a  fortified  city.  Ogilrie. 

?X-TRA'N5-OUS,  a.  [L.  extraneus ;  extra,  with- 
out ;  It.  estraneo  ;  Sp.  extraho.]  That  is  with- 
out, beyond,  or  not  a  part  of;  disconnected; 
extrinsic  ;  foreign  ;  not  intrinsic. 

When  the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  any  thing  px/T-a- 
neous  to  them,  they  are  then  called  true  or  lalse.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Exterior. 

5X-TRA'N5-0US-LY,  ad.  In  an  extraneous  man- 
ner ;  extrinsically.  Law. 

EX'TRA-OC'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  extra,  beyond,  and 
oculus,  the  eye.]  {Ent.)  Applied  to  the  anten- 
na; when  they  are  inserted  on  the  outsides  of 
the  eyes.  Maunder. 

EX'TRA-OF-Fl"CIAL,  a.  [L.  ea:<ra,  beyond,  and 
Eng.  official.]  Beyond  the  limits  of  official  du- 
ty. Clarke. 

II  gX-TRAOR'Ul-NA-RI-LY  (eks-tror'de-iisi-r^-le), 
ad.  In  an  extraordinary  manner ;  remarkably  ; 
uncommonly  ;   eminently.  SImk. 

II  5X-TRAOR'Dl-NA-RI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  extraordinary ;  remarkableness ;  uncom- 
monness.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

II  5X-TRAOR'DI-NA-RY  (eks-trbr'de-119-re  or  6ks- 
trfi-lir'de-iij-re)  [eks-trbr'd?-na-re,  iS.  W.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  It.  C.  Wb. ;  eks-trai-br'de-nsi-re.  Ken- 
rick,  Scott;  eks-trbr'de-riEi-re  or  eks-trj-br'de-nj- 
re,  P.],a.  [L.  extraordinarius ;  extra,  beyond,  and 
ordinaritis,  usual,  ordinary  ;  It.  estraordinario ; 
Sp.  extraordinario ;  Fr.  extraordinaire.]  Beyond 
that  which  is  ordinary  or  usual ;  not  ordinary  ; 
remarkable;  more  than  common;  uncommon; 
unusual;  as,  "  An  extraordinary  event"  ;  "An 
extraordinary  character." 

II  pX-TRAOR'DJ-NA-RY,  n.  Something  that  is 
extraordinary  or  uncommon.  "  All  the  extruor- 
dinaries  in  the  world."     [r.]  Spenser. 

II  5X-TRA0R'Dl-NA-RY,  ad.  Extraordinarily. 
"  Extraordinary  rare."     [r.]  Addison. 

EX'TRA-PA-RO'jCI1|-AL  (eks'tr9-p?-r5'ke-5il),  a. 
[L.  extra,  without,  and  parochia,  a  parish.] 
Being  out  of  a  parish ;  not  included  within  any 
parish.  CoiceU. 

EX'TRA-PA-RO'jCHI-AL-LY,  ac?.  Out  of  a  parish. 

EX'TRA-PHY§'!-CAL,  a.  [L.  extra,  without,  and 
Eng.  physical.]  !Not  within  the  department  of 
physics  ;  metaphysical.  Craig. 

EX'TRA-PRO-FES'SION-AL,  a.  [L.  extra,  with- 
out, and  Eng.  professional.]  Not  within  the 
ordinary  limits  of  p'rofessional  duty.  Craig. 

EX'TRA-PRO-VIN'CIAL,  a.  Not  being  within 
the  province.  Ayliffe. 

EX'TRA-REG'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  extra,  without,  and 
regula,  a  rule.]  Not  comprehended  within  a 
rule ;  irregular.  Bp.  Taylor. 

fiX'TRA-REG'U-LAR-Ly,  ad.  Irregularly.  T«y/or. 

EX'TRA-TER-Rl-TO'RJ-AL,  a.  Being  out  of  the 
territory.  Marshall. 

EX'TRA-TER-RI-TO-RI-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  state 
of  being  out  of  the  territory.  '  Marten. 

£x'TRA-TROP'l-CAL,  a.  Being  out  of  the  trop- 
ics ;  beyond,  or  without,  the  tropics.         Kirby. 

t  ?X-TRAUGHT'  (eks-trawt'),/».  Extracted.  Shak. 

£x'TRA-U'T5R-INE,  a.  [L.  extra,  without,  and 
uterus,  the  womb.]  {Med.)  Noting  those  cases 
of  pregnancy,  in  which  the  foetus  is  contained 
in  some  organ  exterior  to  the  uterus.     Ogilrie. 

5X-TRAv'A-GANCE,  n.  [L.  extra,  beyond,  and 
vagOr,  vagans,  to  wander ;  It.  estravaganza  ;  Sp. 
eictravagancia ;  Fr.  extravagance.] 
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EXTRAVAGANCY 

1.  The  quality  of  being  extravagant ;  a  going 
beyond  prescribed  limits. 

I  have  troubled  you  too  lUrwlth  tbitextrcumpan'^et  I  ihall 
recall  niynelf  iuto  tnc  road  again.  Jliumiioiid. 

2.  Irreguliiritv  ;  wildncss;  unreasonableness; 
excess ;  as,  "  hxtravagance  of  passion  "  ;  "  Ex- 
travagance of  language."- 

3.  Prodigal  expense  ;  prodigality  ;  profusion. 

The  income  of  three  dukei  wa«  not  enough  to  supply  her 
extravagance.  Artuthnol. 

Syn.  —  See  Excess. 

pX-TRAv'A-GAN-Cy,n.  Extravagance.  Tillotson. 

PX-TRAV'.\-GANT,  a.  [L.  extra,  beyond,  and 
raijor,  ral/ans,  to  wander ;  It.  estravMjatUe ;  Sp. 
extraraqante ;  Fr.  extraragant.'\ 

1.  t  VVandering  beyond  the  proper  bounds  or 
limits;  rambling;  roving. 

At  hi*  warning 
The  extraragant  and  erring  ipirit  hies 
To  his  conllue.  iSiak. 

2.  Irregular  ;  wild ;  unreasonable  ;  as,  "  Ejt- 
travayant  emotion." 

But  wi«hC8,  madam,  arc  extravagant.  Dryden. 

3.  Vainly  expensive  ;  wasteful ;  prodigal ; 
lavish ;  profuse. 

An  extraragant  man,  who  h««  nothing  else  to  recommend 
him  but  a  false  generosity,  is  often  more  oeloved  tlian  a  |>cr- 
«on  of  a  much  more  linlshed  character,  who  is  defective  in 
this  particular.  Atldisoii. 

He  tliat  i»«  travagant  will  quickly  become  poor;  and  pov- 
erty will  enforce  dependence  and  invite  corruption.  Juhnaon. 

A  miser  grows  rich  by  seeming  poor;  an  eitravagaiit  man 
grows  poor  liy  seeming  rich.  HheTutone. 

Syn.  —  Tlie  eitrarasrant  man  sponds  his  money 
williouc  rea.snii ;  the  prodigal,  in  excesses  ;  tlie  eitrao- 
agiint  man  errs  more  in  the  quality,  the  profane,,  more 
in  the  quantity,  of  his  exponses.  Profuse  in  entertain- 
ments ;  larish  in  bestowing  favors,  or  in  expenses  ; 
iea.>Yr/KlmanageinoMt ;  trre^i(2ar  habits  ;  loUd  schemes, 
—  See  Irregular. 

PX-TRA V'A-GANT,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
is  confined  within  no  general  rule. 

There  arc  certain  extravagantt  among  people  of  all  sizes 
and  professions.  L' Estrange. 

2.  -pi.  (^Church  History.)  Certain  decretal 
epistles,  not  at  first  arranged  with  the  other 
papal  constitutions,  but  subsequently  inserted 
in  the  canon  law.  Bale. 

?X-TRAv'A-GANT-LY,  ad.  In  an  extravagant 
manner. 

(:X-TrAV'A-GANT-N£SS,m.  The  quality  of  being 
extravagant.  Johnson. 

gX-TRAV-A-GAN'Z.\,  n.  [It.  estravagama.'] 
{Mits.)  A  sort  of  composition  remarkable  for  its 
wilduess  and  incoherence.  Crabb. 

t  ?X-TRAV'A-GATE,  v.  n.  [L.  extra,  beyond,  and 
vayor,  to  wander;  Old  Fr.  extravaguer.]  To 
wander  out  of  limits.    .  iVarburton. 

?X-TRAV-A-GA'TI0N,  n.     Excess.         Smollett. 

?X-TrAv'A-SATE,  v.  a.  [L.  extra,  beyond,  out 
of,  and  fa?,  a  vessel ;  It.  estravasare ;  Sp.  ex- 
travasarse ;  Fr.  extravaser.'\  \i.  extiiavas.vted  ; 

pp.      EXTHVV.VSATINO,      EXTRA  VASATED.]         To 

force  out,  as  of  ducts  or  vessels.     "  Exfrava- 
sated  blood."  Arbuthnot. 

5X-TRAV-A-SA'TI0N,  n.  [It.  estravasaziorw; 
Sa.  extracasacion ;  ¥r.  extravasation.]  The  act 
of  forcing,  or  the  state  of  being  forced,  out  of 
the  proper  vessels  or  ducts.  "Extravasation  of 
blood."  ArbtUhnot. 

fex'TRA-VAs'CV-LAR,  a.  [L.  ea;<m,  without,  and 
vasciiluin,  a  small  vessel.]  Not  within  the  prop- 
er vessels.  Lawrence. 

t?X-TRAV'?-lVATE  [ek8-tr5v'e-nat.  W.  Jci.;  gks- 
trj-vS'nSt,  .S.  K.  Sin.],  a.  [L.  extra,  without, 
and  vena,  a  vein  ;  Sp.  extravenarse,  to  get  out 
of  the  vessels.]  Let  out  of  the  veins.    Glanville. 

feX-TRA-ViiR'SIQN,  n.  [L.  extra,  without,  and 
versio,  a  turning ;  verto,  versus,  to  turn.] 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  out. 

2.  The  state  of  being  throw-n  out.  [r.]  Boyle. 

t  fiX-TR.-\-v£RT',  V.  a.     To  turn  out.  Boyle. 

t  eX-TREAT',  n.     Extraction.  Spenser. 

?X-TREME',  a.  [L.  extremm;  It.  estremo;  Sp. 
exlremo ;  Fr.  extrime.] 

1.  Outermost;  utmost;  farthest;  most  re- 
mote; as,  "An  extreme  limit";  "Extreme 
verge." 
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2.  Being  in  the  highest  degree ;  as,  "  An  ex- 
treme case  "  ;  "  Extreme  necessity." 

3.  Serving  in  the  last  resort;  as,  "An  ex- 
treme remedy." 

4.  t  Severe  ;  rigorous  ;  strict. 

If  thou  bo  extreme  to  mark  what  is  amlM,  who  shall 
■bide  it?  I'Milm  in  Cotiunon  t'rayer. 

F.itreme  unction,  the  Roman  Catholic  rite  of  anoint- 
ing any  person  at  the  |H>int  of  death. 
Syn. —  See  Excessive. 

5X-TREME',  n.  1.  Highest  degree  of  any  thing ; 
utmost  point. 

And  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 

Of  fierce  cxtreinen,  extreme*  by  change  more  tierce,  Hillon. 

Avoid  eiiremen,  and  shun  the  faults  of  such 

Who  still  are  pleased  too  little  or  too  much.  J'ojte. 

Happiness  and  misery  are  the  names  of  two  extreme*,  the 

utmost  Imunds  whereof  we  know  not.  Locke. 

2.  End ;  termination  ;  extremity. 

Midway  between  the  extretitet  of  both  promontories.  Dampier. 

3.  pi.  Points  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
each  other ;  as,  "  The  golden  mean  between 
two  extremes." 

Extreme*  meet— a  proverb,  to  collect  and  explain  all  the 
instances  and  exempriflcationa  of  which  would  constitute 
and  exhaust  all  philosophy.  Coleridge. 

4.  pi.  Great  suHcrings ;  distress  ;  urgency. 
Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extreme*.  Hilton. 

5.  pi.  {Logic.)  The  subject  and  predicate  in 
a  syllogism. 

6.  pZ  (Math.)  The  first  and  the  last  terms  of 
a  proportion.  Davies  Sj  Peck. 

Syn. —  See  Extremity. 

5X-TREME'L5SS,  a.  Having  no  extremes ;  with- 
out beginning  and  without  end  ;  infinite. 

5X-TREME'LY,  ad.  In  the  utmost  degree ;  very 
much;  exceedingly. 

(;x-TRE'MIST,  n.  A  supporter  of  extreme  doc- 
trines or  practice.  Ec.  Rev. 

The  extremuu  in  both  parts  of  this  country  are  violent. 

A  ICefcsffr,  IS30. 

(IX-TREM'l-TY,  »i.  [L.  extremitas ;  It.  estremita  ; 
Sp.  extremittad  ;  Fr.  extrhnile.'] 

1.  The  part  most  remote  from  the  middle ; 
outermost  part ;  end ;  termination  ;  bound. 

They  sent  Sects  out  of  the  Red  8ca  to  the  extretnitie*  of 
Ethiopia.  Arlmthnot. 

2.  The  highest  degree  ;  the  utmost  point ;  as, 
"  The  extremity  of  cold  or  heat." 

3.  The  utmost  distress ;  crisis  of  suffering. 

He  promised  to  relieve  them  before  they  should  be  re- 
duced to  extremity.  Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  Kztremity  and  end  both  mean  the  extreme 
part  of  a  thing,  as  the  eitremity  or  end  of  a  line ;  Imt 
extremitii  is  opposed  to  the  middle  ;  end,  to  the  begin- 
ning. The  end  of  a  journey  ;  the  eitremity  of  an 
island.  Extremity  is  used  both  in  the  pro|>cr  and  im- 
proper sense ;  extreme,  in  the  impro|>er  sense.  The 
extremity  of  an  avenue  ;  the  extremity  of  distress  or 
sutTering  ;  the  extreme  of  the  fasliion. 

EX'TRJ-CA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  extricated ; 
capable  of  extrication.  Cockeratn. 

EX'TRJ-UATE,  V.  a.  [L.  extrico,  extricatus ;  ex, 
from,  and  tricee,  hinderances]  [i.  extricated  ; 
pp.  extricating,  EXTKiCATED,]  T»  disembar- 
rass ;  to  free  from  perplexity  ;  to  set  free ;  to 
liberate ;  to  disengage  ;  to  disentangle. 

Great  difficulties  which  reason  cannot  well  extricate  itself 
out  of.  Locke. 

Syn.  — See  Disengage. 

EX-TR|-CA'TIO.V,  n.  The  act  of  extricating; 
rescue  ;  disentanglement ;  liberation  ;  as,  "  Ex- 
tricution  from  embarrassing  circumstances." 

5X-TRiN'slC,         /  fi.      [L.  extrinsectis ;    extra, 
5X-TRli\'Sl-CAL,  )  out,  or   wthout,  and  secfis, 
side  ;  It.  estrinseco  ;  Sp.  extrinseco ;  Fr.  extrin- 
sique.]   External ;  outward  ;  not  intimately  be- 
longing ;  not  intrinsic  ;  extraneous. 

To  the  one  we  are  formed  by  nature;  the  other  is,  as  it 
were,  foreign  and  extiinmcal.  Bwkt. 

Syn.  —  See  Exterior. 
5X-Tr1n-S|-cAl'|-TY,   n.     The  state  of  being 
extrinsical.  Roget. 

5X-TRlN'Sl-CAL-LY,  ad.  From  without ;  exter- 
nally ;  outwardly.'  Bramhall. 

ex-TRlN'S|-CAL-N£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being 
extrinsical.  Ash. 

5X-TR6'I-TIve,  a.  [L.  extra,  to  go  out  from ; 
extra,  beyond,  and  eo,  itum,  to  go.]  Movirxg  or 
going  otit.     [u.]  Coleridge. 
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9X-TR0R  SAL,  o.  {Bot.)  Notinct  the  direction 
of  parts  or  a  plant,  an  anthers,  wnich  are  turned 
from  their  axis ;  cxtrorse.  Brande. 

eX-TR()RHE',  o.  (Bot.)  Turned  outwards ;  ex. 
trursal.  Gray. 

fiX-TRQ-VKR'SIQN,  n.  (M,d.)  A  term  applied 
to  inulforiiiatioiiM  of  the  body  in  which  a  part  in, 
as  it  were,  turned  wrong  side  outward.  Brande. 

t  ex-TROcT',  V.  a.  [L.  extruo,  extructiu.]  To 
construct.  Byrom. 

t  ?X-TR0c'TION,  n.    AbuUding.        Cockrram. 

teX-TROc'T|VE,  a.  That  extructs  or  con- 
structs ;  forming  into  a  structure.  FuUce. 

teX-TRCc'TQR,  n.  A  builder;  a  fabricator;  • 
contriver ;  a  raiser.  Baitey. 

?X-TROde',  v.  a.  [L,  extrude;  ex,  from,  and 
^-u<io,  to  thrust :  It.  est riidere.]  [i.  kxtki  Iik»; 
pp.  EXTUiiJiNo,  EXTUVUEIJ.]  To  thrust  out ; 
to  drive  out  or  off ;  to  expel ;  to  oust. 

They  concluded  that  the  sea  had  been  extrudrd  br  the 
mud.  Hoodiard. 

fX-TRC'^ION  (-zhiin),  n.     [Jt.  estrusione.]     Act 

of  extruding  or  driving  out ;  expulsion.  Bailey. 

When,  upon  the  extnuian  of  the  whig*. 


5X-T0'B(;r-ANCE,  M.  [It.  extuberanza.]  A  swell- 
ing ;  a  protuberance.  Moxon. 

eX-TU'BeR-AN-CY,  n.    Extuberance.     Gregory. 

eX-Tf;'B(:R-ANT,  a.  [L.  exttdtero,  extid>erane,  to 
swell  out.]  Swelling  out ;  standing  out.  "  Ex- 
ttiberant  hps."  Gayton. 

1 5X-TU'B?R-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.  exttibero,  exttdtera- 
ttts.]     To  stiind  out ;  to  swell  out.      Cockeram. 

teX-TO-BgR-A'TIQN,  n.  {"L.  ejrttiheratio.]  State 
of  being  extuberant ;  an  extuberance./'ari>Mi<m. 

6X-TV-M68'C?NCE,  n.  [L.  extumesco,  exiumea- 
cells,  to  swell  up.]     A  swelling.  Cotgrate. 

5Jf-U'B5R-ANCE  (?ie7.-ya'b?i^?n«),  n.  [L.  extibe- 
ro,  exiiberans,  to  come  forth  in  abundance  ;  It. 
esttberanza ;  Sp.  extiberancia  ;  Fr.  exub'-rancr.] 
The    state    of   being    exuberant ;    overflowing 

f»lent]>' ;    overgrowth  ;    superfluous   abundance  ; 
uxuriance  ;  richness ;  as,  "  Exuberance  oi  v<^^ 
tation  "  ;  "  Exuberance  of  fancy." 
Syn.  —  See  Exuberant,  Plenty. 
5Jf-U'BeR-AN-CY,  n.  Exuberance.     Stillingfleet. 

5.^-U'B(:R-ANT  (?p/-yu'ber-»nl),  a.  [It.  esube- 
rante ;  Sp.  exuberante  ;  Fr.  extdt^ratU,  —  See 
Exvueraxce.]  Over-abundant  ;  plenteous; 
copious ;  very  fruitful ;  luxuriant ;  rich.  "  Ex- 
uberaiit  spring."  Thomson.  "  Exuberant  good- 
ness."   Boyle. 

Syn. —  Exuberant  and  luznriant  are  both  applied 
to  vegetation  in  a  ttourishinfc  stale.  Exuberanee  ex- 
presses the  excess  ;  luxuriance,  the  [terfection.  Eru- 
berant  spring,  fertility  ;  luxuriant  gniwth  iir  vegeta- 
tion ;  aAi(H(/aHMiarvest  ;  plentiful  cntp ;  eopiomt  »up- 
ply.  —  Exuberant  intellect  or  understanding  ;  a  luxu- 
riant imagination  or  fancy. 

(:^-(}'B5R-.fiKT-LY,  ad.  In  an  exuberant  man- 
ner. 

?:$-U'B5R-ATE,  r.  n.  [L.  exidtero,  eruberatus  ;  It. 
esuberare ;  Sp.  exuberar.]  To  abound,  [h.]  Boyle. 

5X-Cc'COVS,  a.    See  Exsrccovs.  Browne. 

t  gX-U'DATE,  r.  n.  &  a.  [L.  exudo.]  To  pass 
through  the  pores ;  to  exude.  Browne. 

£X-U-DA'TION,  n.     [Fr.  exsudation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  exuding  or  sweating.  "  A  gen- 
eral exudation  otit  of  tne  cutis."  fVismian. 

2.  That  which  is  exuded.  "  An  exudation  of 
the  herb."  Bacon. 

JX-CdE',  r.  n.  [1>.  exudo ;  ex,  from,  and  sudo,  to 
sweat ;  It.  sudare ;  Sp.  sudar ;  Fr.  exituder.]  [L 
exiHed;  t>p.  EXiDixo,  KXiDEii.]  To  pass  or 
flow  out  of  animal  or  veBetable  bodies  through 
the  pores  ;  to  issue  as  oy  sweat.  "  Honev  ex- 
uding  from  all  flowers."  Arbuthnot. 

^X-C'DE',  r.  a.  To  discharge  by  the  pores ;  to 
throw  out :  as,  "  Many  trees  exude  gum." 

53f-t?L'C5R-.\TE,  r.  a.  [L.  exulcero,  exvlcemtus ; 
ex,  from,  and  uicero,  to  ulcerate  ;  uicut,  an  ulcer ; 
It.  eaulcerare ;   Sp.  exulcerar ;   Fr.  exula^rer.] 
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EYE-TOOTH 


[*.  EXrLCERATED  ;  pp.   EXULCEKATING,  EXUL- 
CERATED.] 

1.  To  make  sore  with  an  ulcer ;  to  ulcerate. 

Cantharidea  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body  exulcerate  it. 

Bacon. 

2.  To  irritate ;  to  fret ;  to  exasperate. 

Froward,  exulcerated,  and  seditious  spirits.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

5^-lJL'C?R-ATE,  V.  n.    To  ulcerate.  Bacon. 

t  p.'^-UL'CJgR-iVTE,  a.   Yexed ;  ulcerated.  Bacon. 

f  JC-IJL-CgR-A'TION,  n.  [L.  exulceratio ;  It.  esul- 
cerazione  ;    Sp.  exulceracion ;  Fr.  exulceration.l 

1.  {Med.)  Superficial  ulceration.         Palmer. 

2.  Irritation ;  exacerbation  ;  exasperation. 
"  This  ulceration  of  mind."  Hooker. 

5,^-UL'CER-A-TlVE,  a.  [It.  esulcerativo ;  Fr. 
exulceratif.]  That  exulcerates  or  makes  ulcer- 
ous. Holland. 

5^-UL'C5R-A-TQ-RY,  a.  [Sp.  exulceratorio.'] 
Causing  ulcers  ;  exulcerative.    [r.]         Huloet. 

f.'^-ULT'  (egz-ult'),  V,  n.  [L.  exuUo  ;  ex,  from, 
and  salto,  to  leap  ;  It.  esultare  ;  Fr.  exulter.']  \i. 
exulted;  pp.  EXULTING,  EXULTED.]  To  re- 
joice exceedingly;  to  rejoice  in  triumph;  to 
be  in  transport ;  to  triumph. 

The  goddess  goes  exulting  from  his  sight.  Dryden. 

5:)iC-UIiT'ANCE,  n.  Transport ;  exceeding  joy  ; 
triumph  ;  exultation  ;  exultancy.  "  We  have 
great  cause  of  exultance."    Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

5X:-ULT'AN-Cy,  n.  Transport;  exultation;  tri- 
umph ;  rapture  ;  exultance.     [r.]     Hammond. 

(IX-ULT'ANT,  a.  That  exults  ;  rejoicing  exceed- 
ingly ;  triumphing ;  exulting.  "  With  such  ex- 
uUant  sympathy  and  joy."  More. 

fi:^-UL-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  exuUatio ;  It.  esultazione ; 
Sp.  exultacion.\  An  act  of  exulting ;  transport 
of  joy;  triumph;  rapturous  delight.  "Instances 
of  devout  exultation."  Atterbury. 

E2f-ULT'(NG,j!j.a.  Triumphing;  rejoicing  greatly. 

5^-ULT'ING-L"¥,  ad.    In  an  exulting  manner. 

t  5^-UN'DATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exundo,  exundatus.'] 
To  overflow ;  to  abound ;  to  inundate.    Bailey. 

fiX-UN-DA'TION,  n.  Overflow  ;  inundation.  "  The 
regular  exundation  of  the  Nile."    [r.]     Geddes. 

5?-tTN'Gy-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  ex,  from,  and  ungula, 
a  claw,  a  hoof.]  To  pare  ofl",  as  nails  or  other 
superfluous  parts,     [r.]  Maunder. 

p.Y-UN-GU-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  exungulat- 
mg.     [r.]  *  ijrabb. 

t?X-U'P5R-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  exuperabilis.'l  Con- 
querable; superable;   vmcible.  Johnson. 

t^X-U'PgR-ANCE,  w.  {L.  eomperantia.']  Over- 
balance; greater  proportion.  totherby. 

t  ^X-U'PgR-ANT,  a.  Overbalancing ;  of  greater 
proportion.  Bailey. 

•V  gX-U'P^R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exupero,  exuperatus.'\ 
To  excel ;  to  surmount.  Cockeram. 

t  eX-U-P5R-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  exuperating, 
excelling,  or  surmounting.  Cockeram. 

t  ?^-UR'9PNCE,  n.  The  act  of  rising  or  appear- 
ing. Baxter. 

1 5?-UR'9?NT,  a.  [L.  exurgo,  exurgens,  to  rise 
out ;  ex,  out  of,  ana  surgo,  to  arise."]  Arising ; 
commencing.  Dr.  Favour. 

+  ?^-US'Cj-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exuscito,  exuscitatus.] 
To  stir  up  ;  to  rouse  ;  to  excite.  Bailey. 

t  ^;jf-UST'  (egz-ust'),  V.  a.  [L.  exuro,  exustus.] 
To  bum  up  ;  to  consume.  Cockeram. 

gl^-UST'ION  (egz-ust'yun),  n.  A  burning.  Bailey. 

5:^-U'V{-A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  cast  off.  Clarke. 

F.X-U'VJ-.m  (egz-yu've-e),  n.  pi.     [L.] 

1.  Whatever  is  put  off,  or  shed  and  left,  by 
animals  or  by  plants  ;  the  cast  skin,  shells,  &c., 
of  animals.  Woodward. 

2.  (Geol.)  The  spoils  and  remains  of  natural 
objects  deposited  at  some  great  change  in  the 
earth,  as  fossil  remains  of  animals.  Lyell. 

5^-U-VI-A'TION,  n.  [L.  exuviae,  the  cast-off  skin 
of  certain   animals.]      {Zool.)  The  process  by 


which  the  crustaceous  animals  throw  off  their 
old  shell,  and  form  a  new  one.  Ogilvie. 

EX  yd'  TO.  [L.]  After  one's  wishes  ;  accord- 
ing to  a  vow.  Sears. 

EY,  may  come  from  A.  S.  ig,  an  island.  —  Hence 
comes  eyot,  or  eyet,  a  small  island.        Johnson. 

EY'A-LET  (l'?-let),  n.  A  Turkish  government  or 
principality  under  the  administration  of  a  vizier 
or  pacha  of  the  first  class.  Simmonds. 

fEY'AS  (i'9s),  n.  [Fr.  niais.  "Our  own  word 
was  sometimes  formerly  written  My  as."  John- 
son.l  A  young  hawk  just  taken  from  the  nest. 
"  Little  eyasses  that  cry  out."  iShak. 

t  EY'AS  (i'?s),  a.    Unfledged.  Spenser. 

EY'AS-MUS'KgT,  n.  [It.  muschetto;  Fr.  mou- 
cKet.^  A  young,  unfledged  sparrow-hawk.  Shak. 

EYE  (i),  71.;  pi.  EYE?  (iz).  [Goth.  aM>7o;  A.  S. 
cage ;  Dut.  oog ;  Ger.  auge  ; 
Dan.  ijje;  Sw.  ijga.  —  &r. 
5/coj  or  oKaXkoi  ;  L.  oculus  ; 
It.  ochio ;  Sp.  ojo ;  Fr.  wit.'] 
1.  The  organ  of  vision. 

With  an  eagle's  eye,  and  a  vult- 
ure's heart.  Swtiii. 


A  beautiful  eye  makes  silence  i 
OQuent;  akindej^emalcescontrml;! 
tfon  an  assent;  an  enraged e.?/e  inaki  .■- 
beauty  deformed.    This  little  nu'ni- 
ber  gives  life  to  every  other  part 
about  us.  Aildwon. 

4®»In  the  figure,  a  is  the 
sclerotic  menibrnne ;  b  the  cornea ;  c  the  choroid 
membrane  ;  d  tlie  retina  ;  e  the  vitreous  humor  ;  /the 
crystalline  humor  or  lens ;  ff  the  aqueous  humor ;  A 
the  iris  ;  i  the  ciliary  ligament ;  k  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses ;  I  the  ora  serrata  of  the  ciliary  body  ;  m  the 
canal  of  Petit;  n  the  foramen  of  Soemmering  ;  o  the 
sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  p  the  substance  of  tiie  optic 
nerve  ;  q  the  central  artery  of  the  retina.      Eng.  Cy. 

2.  Ocular  knowledge ;  sight ;  view. 

Before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidently  set 
forth.  .  Oal.  lii.  1. 

3.  Power  of  perception. 

The  eyes  of  your  understanding  being  enlightened.  £ph.  i.  18. 

4.  Aspect ;  regard ;  as,  "  To  have  an  eye  to 
one's  interest." 

5.  Notice  ;  observation  ;  watch  ;  vigilance. 

After  this  jealousy,  he  kept  a  strict  ej^«  upon  him.  V Estrange. 

6.  Face ;  front. 

Her  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  your  eyes.  Shak. 

7.  Any  thing  formed  like  an  eye. 

Colors  like  the  eye  of  a  peacock's  feather.         Newton. 

8.  A  small  perforation  ;  an  eyelet ;  as,  "  The 
eye  of  a  needle." 

9.  A  small  catch  to  receive  a  hook  ;  as,  "Hooks 
and  eyes." 

10.  A  bud  of  a  plant.  * 

Vine  shoots  to  be  left  with  three  or  four  eyes  of  young 
wood.  jSvelyn. 

11.  A  small  shade  of  color. 

Red  ....  with  an  eye  of  blue  makes  a  purple.        Boyle. 

12.  A  hole  or  whey-drop  in  cheese. 

13.  (Naut.)  A  loop  or  ring  :  —  a  position  of 
direct  opposition  ;  as,  "  To  sail  in  the  eye  of  the 
wind." 

The  eyes  of  a  vessel,  (J^aut.)  a  familiar  phrase  for 
the  forward  part.  Dana. 

EYE,  n.  [Teut.  ey,  an  egg.  —  See  Egg/I  A 
brood.    "  An  eye  of  pheasants."  Todd. 

EYE  (i),  V.  a.  [i.  EYED ;  pp.  eying,  eyed.]  To 
watch  ;  to  keep  in  view  ;  to  observe. 

Eye  nature's  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies. 

And  catch  the  manners  living  as  tliey  rise.  Pope. 

t  EYE  (i),  V.  n.  To  appear ;  to  show  ;  to  look.  Shak. 

EYE'-AT-TRACT'ING,  a.    Attracting  the  eyes. 

Clarke. 

EYE'bALL  (I'bawl),  n.  The  globe  or  apple  of  the 
eye.  Shak. 

EYE'— BEAM  (I'bem),  n.  A  beam  or  glance  from 
the  eye.  Shak 

EYE'-BOLT,  n.  (Naut.)  A  bolt  with  an  eye  or 
ring  at  one  end,  Dana. 

EYE'BRIGHT  (I'brit),  n.  {Bot.)  The  plant  eu- 
phrasy ;  Euphrasia  officinalis/,  —  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  efficacious  in  clearing  the  sight. 

EYE'-BRIGHT-EN-ING  (I'brlt-tn-ing),  a.  Clear- 
ing the  sight.  Milton. 


EYE'BRoW'  (I'brbu),  n.  The  hairy  arch  over  the 
eye  ;  the  brow.  Ray, 

EYED  (id),  a.  Having  eyes;  — used  in  composi- 
tion ;  as,  "  Bright-eyerf." 

EYE'-DROP  (I'drSp),  n.    A  tear.  Shak. 

EYE'-FLAP  (i'fiap),  «.     A  piece  of  leather  that 

covers  the  eye  of  a  coach-horse  ;  a  blinder.  Ash. 
EYE'-GLANCE  (I'glins),  n.    A  glance  of  the  eye ; 

quick  notice  of  the  eye.  Spenser. 

EYE'-GLAsS  (i'glis),  n.     1.  A  glass  to  assist  the 

sight;  spectacles.  Shak. 

2.  A  glass  in  an  optical  instrument  that  is 
next  to  the  eye  ;  eye-piece.  Newtoii. 

3.  {Med.)  A  small  glass,  porcelain,  or  metal- 
lic vessel,  used  for  applying  lotions  to  the  eye. 

Duuglison. 
EYE'-GLUT-TING,  a.    Feasting  the  eye  to  satie- 
ty. Spenser. 
EYE'lAsh  (T'lSsh),  n.     1.  The  line  of  hairs  that 
edges  tlie  eyelid.                                       Johnson. 
2.  One  of  the  hairs  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid. 

EYE'LpSS  (I'les),  a.  Wanting  eyes  ;  deprived  of 
sight;  blind.     " Eyeless  m  Gaza.."  Milton. 

EYE'LgT  (I'let),  n.     [Fr.  oiillet,  a  little  eye.] 

1.  A  hole  for  the  light,  &c.  Johnson. 

2.  A  hole  to  receive  a  small  cord  or  lace  in 
parts  of  dress,  &c. ;  a  loop-hole.  Wiseman. 

EYE-LfT-EER'  (i-let-er'),  n.  A  small  pointed  in- 
strument for  piercing  eyelet-holes ;  a  stiletto. 

Simtnonds. 

EyE'L5;T-H6LE  (I'let-hol),  n.  A  hole  in  a  gar- 
ment in  which  the  eye  of  a  button  or  lace  is  put ; 
a  hole  in  a  sail  for  a  rope.  Ash, 

fEYE'H-AD  (i'le-9d),  n.  [Fr.  cnllade.']  An  eye- 
glance;  an  eye-beam.  —  See  CEiliad.       Shak. 

EYE'LjD  (I'ljd),  n.  The  membrane  or  skin  that 
closes  the  eye.     "  Sleeping  eyelids."  Shak. 

EYE'-OF-FEND'ING,  a.  That  offends  the  eye, 
"  Eye-offending  marks."  Shak. 

EYE'-PIECE,  n.  The  lens,  or  combination  of 
lenses,  which  is  nearest  to  the  eye  in  a  tele- 
scope, or  by  means  of  which  a  distinct  view  of 
an  object  is  obtained  ;  eye-glass.  Brande. 

EYE'PIT  (i'pit),  n.  A  pit,  or  cavity,  in  the  orbit 
of  the  eye.  Goldsmith. 

EYE'-PLEAS-ING,  a.  Pleasing  the  eye  ;  gratify- 
ing the  sight.  Sir  J.  Daries. 

EY'^R  (i'er),  n.     One  who  eyes.  Gayton, 

EYE'-SALVE  (I'siv),  n.  Ointment  for  the  eyes. 
"  And  anoint  thy  eyes  with  eye-salve." Rev.  iii.  18. 

E'f^E'-SER-VANT  (l'ser-v?nt),  n.  A  servant  that 
works  only  while  watched.  Johnson. 

EYE'— SER- VJCE  (I'ser-vis),  n.  Service  performed 
only  under  inspection. 

Not  with  eye-serx'ice,  as  mea-pleasers,  but  as  servants  of 
Christ.  Jiph.  vi.  6. 

EYE'Sh6t  (I'shSt),  n.  Reach  of  the  eye  ;  sight,- 
glance  ;  view.     "  Out  of  eyeshot."  Dryden. 

EYE'SIGHT  (I'sit),  n.  1.  The  sense  of  seeing; 
sight  of  the  eye  ;  vision. 

Either  my  eyesight  fails,  or  thou  lookcst  pale.  Shak, 

2.  Observation  made  by  the  eye  ;  inspection. 

Josephus  sets  this  down  from  his  own  eyesiyht.        ffilkins. 

EYE'SORE  (i'sor),  n.  Something  offensive  to  the 
sight. 

Mordecai  was  an  eyesore  to  Haman.         L'Estrange. 

EYE'-SPLICE,  n,  {Naut.)  A  peculiar  kind  of 
splice  made  with  the  end  of  a  rope  so  as  to  form 
an  eye  or  loop.  Dana. 

EYE'-SPOT-T^D,  a.  Marked  with  spots  like  eyes. 
Nor  Juno's  bird,  in  her  eye-spotted  train.  Spenser. 

EYE'-STONE,  n.  The  shell  of  a  small  mollus- 
cous animal ;  —  used  for  removing  any  sub- 
stance from  the  eye  by  jjutting  it  between  the 
lid  and  the  eyeball  at  the  inner  corner  and  leav- 
ing it  to  work  its  way  out  at  the  other  corner, 

Dunglison. 

E'fE'-STRING  (I'string),  n.  The  string  of  the 
eye ;  the  tendon  by  which  the  eye  is  moved.  Shak. 

EYE'-t66th  (I'tath),  n.  -,  pi.  eve'tEbth.  The 
tooth  on  the  upper  jaw  next  on  each  side  to  the 
grinders  ;  a  canine  tooth ;  a  fang.  Ray. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  £,  I,  6.  U,  Y,  short;  A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;   H^IR,  HER; 


EYE-WATER 

EYE'-WA-T^R  (I'wft-tfr),  n.  Water  for  the  eye ; 
a  collyriura.  Perry. 

EVE'WiNK  (I'wlDgk),  «.  A  wink,  as  a  hint  or 
tokea.  Shak. 

EYE'-WlT-Npss  (l'wtt-n?«),  n.  An  ocular  evi- 
dence ;  one  who  sees  a  transaction  or  any  mat- 
ter with  his  own  eyes  ;  one  who  gives  testimony 
to  facts  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  '*  Eye-witness- 
es  of  his  majesty."  2  Pet.  i.  16. 
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t  EYNE  (In),  n.  The  obnolete  or  poetical  plural 
of  eye ;  used  by  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  &c. 

O  lli'len,  itnililoM,  nvmph,  |>«rfpct,  divinri 

To  what,  my  luve,  •Imlf  I  cuiii|i&n!  tliiiie  rifMtt  Slkai. 

EV'QT  (I'ot),  n.  [A.  S.  iff,  an  island.]  A  little 
island  in  a  river.  alackstone. 

EYRE  (4r)  [ar,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  Ir, 
JFA.],  n.  [L.  iter,  a  journey  ;  Fr.  erre,  course.] 
(Old  Eng.  Lmw.)   A  journey;  the  journey  or 


FACE 

circuit  of  the  king's  justices :— a  court  of  jus. 
tices  itinerant.  BurriU. 

Jtutir-tt  in  nfrr,  an  itinerant  judK*. 
EYR'Y  (4r'?)  [ir?,  Jf.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  «'rt,  .<Jm.; 
i'r?  or  e'r?,   K. ;  I'r?,  \V6.],  n.     [Teut.  ey.  an 
ejtg ;  Fr.  aire.  —  .See  Eoci.  J     The  place  where 
birds  of  prey  build  their  nests  and  hatch ;  an  aerie. 

Tlic  eftr  aad  thr  $Uirk 
On  elUb  and  ccdar-tAp*  tketr  cyriM  boUd.         MitUm. 

EY'S^LL,  n.    See  Eihel. 


F. 


1'^  the  sixth  letter,  and  fourth  consonant,  of  the 
■  »  alphabet,  is  a  semi-vowel,  and  is  articulated, 
as  r,  by  placing  the  lower  lip  to  the  upper  teeth, 
but  with  the  breath  alone.  —  Fand  Tare  some- 
times styled  lahio-dental  aspirates.  F  has  one 
unvaried  sound,  except  in  the  preposition  of, 
where  it  is  pronounced  like  v.  It  corresponds 
to  the  dit/amma  [Fl  of  the  ^olian  dialect,  to 
which  it  is  closely  related  both  in  form  and  pow- 
er, and  from  which  we  have  derived  it  through 
the  Latin.  —  As  a  numeral  letter,  it  anciently 
stood  for  40,  and,  with  a  mark  over  it,  thus  [FJ, 
for  40,000.  —  In  chronology,  it  denotes  one  of 
the  seven  dominical  letters  ;  also,  Friday  ;  —  in 
music,  the  fourth  tone  of  the  natural  diatonic 
scale  ;  —  in  heraldry,  the  nombril  or  navel  point 
in  an  escutcheon. 

fVJ.  (Mus.)  The  fourth  syllable,  in  order,  of  any 
scale: — the  note  F. 

FA-BA'CEOrS  (fj-ba'shvis),  a.  [Low  L.  fabaceus ; 
faba,  a  bean.]  Like  a  bean  ;  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  beans.  Bailey. 

FA'BI-AN,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  the  poli- 
cy of  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus,  an 
illustrious  Roman  who  opposed  Hannibal  in 
Italy,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  dilatory  but 
salutary  measures,  was  called  Cunctator  (the 
Delayer) : — cautious;  prudent;  inactive.  "The 
Fabian  policy  of  Washington."  Qu.  Rev. 

FA'BLE  (fa'bl),  n.  {li.  fabula;  It.  favola;  Sp. 
fubula;  ¥r.  fable.'] 

\.  Any  thing  feigned ;  especially  a  fictitious 
tale,  intended  to  enforce  some  useful  truth  or 
moral  precept ;  an  apologue. 

The  word  fable  is,  at  present,  generally  limited  to  those 
Actions  in  vrliich  the  resumlilance  to  the  matter  in  queation 
is  not  direct,  but  analogical;  the  other  class  being  called  nov- 
els, tales,  &c.  WliuMy. 

2.  The  series  or  contexture  of  events  which 
constitute  a  poem  ;  the  plot. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  an  epic  poem  is  the 
/bWc.  Addimn. 

3.  A  fiction ;  a  falsehood ;  an  untruth. 

It  would  look  like  a  fnble  to  report  that  this  gentleman 
gives  away  a  great  fortune  by  secret  methods.  Adduon. 

Syn.  —  Fable  [L.fiibula]  and  apologue.  [Gr.  nit6\n- 
)'oj]  aro  botli  nned  to  denote  a  short  fictitious  story  or 
tale,  de8i)!ned  to  enforce  some  moral  precept ;  as, 
"  The  fables  of  JR»op."  Of  tliese  terms,  fable  is  the 
more  common,  and  of  wider  application.  MytK  [Gr. 
iiW'ii]  has  of  late  lieen  much  used  in  the  sense  of 
fable,  fiction,  or  fabulous  narrative.  Parable  [Gr. 
irnpu/?i)Ai'iJ,  in  its  original  sense  a  comparison  or  si- 
militude, IS  used  to  signify  a  short  tale,  which  con- 
voys a  moral  or  religious  truth  ;  as,  "  The  parables  of 
the  New  Testament."  — See  Novel,  Parable. 

FA'BLE,  V.  n.  [t.  FABLED  ;  pp.  FABLING,  FA- 
BLEDJ 

L  To  feign  ;  to  write  fiction. 
That  Saturn's  sons  received  Uic  threefold  reign 
or  heaven,  of  ocean,  and  deep  hell  beneath, 
Old  poets  mention,  fabhng.  Prioi . 

2.  To  tell  falsehoods  ;  to  lie. 

Let  jEsop/oNe,  though  the  fact  I  saw.  ShaJt. 

FA'BLE,  V.  a.    To  feign  ;  to  tell  of  falsely. 

We  mean  to  win. 
Or  turn  this  heaven  itself  into  the  hell 
Thou  jublegt.  Hilton. 

PA'BLED  (fa'bld),  a.  Celebrated  in  a  fable  or  in 
fables.     "  Hail,  fabled  grotto  !  "  Tic/cell. 


PA'BLfR,  n.  One  who  fables ;  a  fabulist.  "  The 
classicy«Afcr«."  Iltird. 

F.^BUJlUX{fib'\e-o),n.pL  [Fr.]  (Lif.)  Metri- 
cal tales  by  poets  of  the  north  of  France  in  the 
I2th  and  I3th  centuries.  Brande. 

FA'BLING,  p.  a.  Feigning;  speaking  or  writing 
fables  or  falsehoods. 

FA'BLJNG,  n.  The  act  of  dealing  in  fables;  a 
fiction  ;  a  myth.  Story. 

FAB'RIC  [fab'rjk,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  f<b'- 
rjk  or  fa'brik,  W.  Ja.  C],  n.  Ih.faf^rica,  a  work- 
shop ;  faber,  a  worker  in  hard  materials ;  It. 
faborica;  Sp.fabrica;  Fr.fa/>rique.'\ 

1.  That  w^ich  is  fabricated ;  a  building ;  an 
edifice  ;  a  structure  ;  a  pile. 

Why,  here's  &  fabric  that  implies  eternity; 

The  building  plain,  but  most  substantial.     Middleton. 

2.  Construction ;  texture. 

The  fabric  of  gauze  is  always  open,  flimsy,  and  trans- 
parent. Ore, 

3.  Manufactured  cloth.  "  Silks  and  other 
fine. /«6/t'cs  of  the  East."  Iletiry. 

Syn.  —  See  Edifice. 

tFAB'R|C,».a.    To  build;  to  form;  toconstruct. 

The  discipline  of  Geneva,  framed  and  fabricked  already 
to  our  hands.  Milton. 

fAb'R|-CATE.  V.  a.  [L.  fabricor,  fahricattis ; 
faber,  a  workman  ;  It.  fabbricare ;  S'^.fabricar ; 
Fr.  fabriqtccr.]  [i.  fabricated  ;  pp.  fabri- 
cating,  FABRICATED.] 

1.  To  build  ;  to  construct ;  to  frame.  "  New 
fancied  and  new  fabricated  republics."     Burke. 

lie  was  not  vain  enough  to  think  that  any  bill  he  could 
fabricate  would  be  perfect.  Fox. 

2.  To  manufacture ;  as,  "To/airtVo/c  silks." 

3.  To  feign  ;  to  forge ;  to  devise  falsely ;  to 
invent ;  as,  "  To  fabricate  a  story  or  a  false- 
hood." 

tfg'  "  This  sense  is  retained  among  the  Scottish 
lawyers  ;  for,  when  they  suspect  a  paper  to  be  forged, 
they  say  it  is  fabricated."    Johnson. 

Syn. — See  Feign. 

FAB-RJ-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  fahricatio  ;  Tt.fabbrica- 
zione;  Sp.  fi^ricacion ;  Ft.  fdbric^itioii.] 

1.  The  act  of  fabricating;  construction.  "  The 
fabrication  of  a  new  government."  Burke. 

2.  Forgery  ;  falsehood  ;  fiction  ;  invention. 

FAb'RI-CA-TOR,  n.     One  who  fabricates. 

The  almighty  Fabricator  of  the  universe.  Ilowtll. 

FAB'RI-CA-TR5SS,n.    A  female  fabricator.    Lee. 

FAb'RJLE,  a.  [L.  fabri/is;  It.  fabbrile;  Sp. 
fabril.]  Belonging'  to  work  in  wood,  stone,  or 
iron.  Cotgrave. 

FAb'U-LIsT,  n,  [Sp.  fabulista ;  Fr.  fabulist^.] 
An  author  or  writer  of  fables  ;  a  fabler. 

Chief  he  admire<1  that  learned  piece 

Wrote  by  the  fabulitt  of  Greece.  Cawthom. 

FAb'U-LIze,  r.  n.  To  invent  or  relate  fables  ;  to 
fable  ;  to  feign.  Smart. 

FAb-U-L6s'|-TY,  n.  [h.  fabtilositaa ;  8p.  fabu- 
losidofl.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  fabulous;  fabulousness. 
[r.]  Abbott. 

2.  A  fabulous  invention  ;  a  fable. 
Herodotus  hath  besprinkled  his  work  with  many  fabtn 

lositia).  Bnwtte. 


PAB'U-LOOs,  a.  [L.  fabuloma ;  It.  Si  Bp.fabu- 
loso ;  Fr.  fabuleiu.]  Feigned  ;  fictitioiin ;  in- 
vented; not  literally  true.  "The/«AttA>«j»  birth 
of  Minerva."  lA.  < 'hesterjield. 

Fabulous  age,  that  age  in  a  nation's  hiHtory  which 
aboundM  in  fable,  nr  in  which  supernatural  evenu  ar« 
represented  to  have  taken  place. 

FAB'y-LoCS-LV,  ad.  In  fiction;  in  a  fabulou* 
manner.  "  Browne. 

FAB'V-LOITS-Nfesa,  n.      L  The  state  of  being 

fabulous;  fabulosity. 

The  faJbuloumwM  of  the  heroical  age  of  Greece.  UtillimtJUstt. 

2.  Practice  of  inventing,  or  of  dealing  in, 
fables. 

His  [Boethlus's]  history  Is  written  with  rleoance  and  vigor; 
but  \uMfabulouMeM  and  credulity  are  justly  muaeA.  Jvhmmm. 

t  FA'Bl'R-DfeN,  n.  \¥r.faux  bourdon.]  {Miu.) 
An  old  name  of  a  certain  species  of  counter, 
point  which  had  a  drone  base.  Warner.  *'  The 
jaburden  of  a  song."  Holland, 

FA-CJDF.'  [f»-8ad',  Ja.  Sm.;  f»-<«id',  P.  E.  K. 
H  6.],  n.  [Fr.]  The  face,  front,  or  any  prin- 
cipal elevation  of  a  building.  Urttton, 

FACE,  n.  [L.  fades,  form,  probably  from  facio, 
to  make  ;  It.  faccia;  Sp.faz;  Tr.faee.] 

1.  The  visible  surface ;  the  external  form  or 
appearance. 

A  mi>t  watered  the  whole /ice  of  the  ground.  Oen.  li.  6. 
He  looked  and  saw  the /ace  of  thingi  quite  changed.  MUlon. 

2.  The  fore  part  of  the  head  of  man  and 
other  mammiferous  animals,  including  the  fore- 
head, eyes,  nose,  ears,  cheeks,  mouth,  and  chin ; 
the  countenance  ;  the  visage  ;  physiognomy. 

To  laugh  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace. 

And  to  be  grave  exceeds  all  iiuwer  offner.  Pope. 

49-  The  fate  of  birds  c<miprehends  the  ophthalmic 
regions,  chocks,  tenipico,  fort-head,  and  vertex  ;  —  of 
insects,  all  tlio  parts  situated  between  the  labrum  aad 
prothorax.     Palmer. 

3.  The  person  ;  the  human  figure. 

I  had  not  thouxht  In  see  thy /are.         G«n.  xlvUi.  U. 

4.  The  fore  part  of  any  thing,  or  that  part  of 
a  thing  which  is  most  easily  seen.  "  Darkness 
was  upon  the  fare  of  the  deep."  Gen.  i.  2. 

5.  Look  ;  cast  of  the  features  ;  air  of  the  face. 

We  set  the  beat  face  on  it  we  oould.  Drydtm. 

6.  Confidence ;  boldness. 

How  many  thing*  there  are  which  a  man  cannot,  wit^  any 
/ore  or  comeUness,  say  or  do  hinucif  I  Locon. 

7.  Impudence ;  audacity. 

This  is  the  man  (hat  haa  the  face  to  chaise  others  with 
making  false  citation*.  nUvtams. 

8.  (Geom.)  The  plane  surface  of  a  solid. 

tkiviet  Ji  Peck, 

0.  (^Anat.)  The  aspect  of  an  organ.    "The 

superior ybctf  of  the  stomach."  Dunglisim. 

Fate  of  a  bastion,  (Mil.)  the  two  sides  reaching  from 
the  flanks  to  the  salient  angle.  —  Fare  ^  m  gun,  iIm 
■iiperfiries  of  the  metal  at  the  extremilies  of  (he  mus- 
Kte  of  the  pierc.  —  Fare.:  of  a  .■n/narr,  the  aevpral  side* 
of  a  balt.ilinn.  Md.  Pirt.  —  Fiice  (a  face,  in  confron- 
tation. "Call  them  to  our  proKence,  fare  to  face." 
S*ai.  —  Tmmediately  ;  witliout  any  intenNMiing  ob- 
ject. "  For  now  we  He*  through  a  glaas,  darkly  ;  but 
then  face  to  fact."  1  Car.  xiii.  M.  —  To  accept  erne's 
face,  to  show  one  a  favor,  and  grant  his  reiiueat.  Oen, 
xix. 'Jl.—  To  make  faeci,  to  distort  Uic  face.  StoA.— 
To  sH  tkefuct  against,  to  be  oppoaed  to ;  to  oppoae. 

Syn.  — See  Countenance. 
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FACE,  V.  a.    [i.  FACED  ;  pp.  facing,  faced.] 

1.  To  meet  in  front ;  to  confront ;  to  oppose 
with  confidence.  "  To  face  the  enemy  in  the 
field  of  battle."  Addison. 

2.  To  oppose  with  boldness  or  impudence  ; 
—  with  down  or  out. 

Here's  a  villain  that  would  face  me  down,  Shak. 

3.  To  stand  opposite  to  ;  to  stand  fronting. 

Four  fronts,  witll  open  gates, /aciHj;  the  different  quarters 
of  the  world.  J'o/je. 

4.  To  cover  with  an  additional  superficies  ;  to 
invest  with  a  covering  in  front. 

The  fortification  of  Soleure  is  faced  with  marble.  Addison. 

FACE,  V.  n.     1.  To  carry  a  false  appearance. 

Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  face,  or  feign.  Shak. 

2.  To  turn  the  face.  "  Face  about,  man." 
"  Facing  to  the  left."  Dnjden. 

FACE'— CLOTH,  n.  A  cloth  to  cover  the  face  of 
a  dead  person.  Brande. 

FAcED  (fast),  a.  Having  a  face  ;  — used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  "  Vlxxva^-faced." 

fAce'-GUARD,  n.    A  mask  used  by  workmen  to 

defend  the  face.  Crabb. 

FACE'L^SS,  a.     Being  without  a  face.       Bailey. 

FACE'-PAINT-^R,  n.  One  who  paints  portraits  ; 
a  portrait-painter.  Dryden. 

FAce'-PAINT-JNG,  n.  The  art  of  painting  the 
face,  or  of  painting  portraits.  Dryden. 

FA^'PR,  n.     1.  One  who  faces,  or  opposes  with 

impudence ;  an  impudent  person.        Halliwell. 

2.  A  violent  blow  on  the  face.  Marryatt. 

FA^'CT  (fSis'^t),  n.  [IX.  faccctta ;  Sp./aceto;  Fr. 
facette.^ 

1.  Any  small  surface  or  face.  "  Diamonds  cut 
ynthfacets."  Bacon. 

Most  insects  are  furnished  with  compound  eyes,  which 
consist  of  several  hexazonal  facets,  united  together  in  such 
manner  as  to  fonn  a  large,  dark-colored  protuberance  on 
each  side  of  the  head.  Cominys. 

2.  {Anut.)  A  term  applied  to  an  articular  cav- 
ity of  a  bone,  when  nearly  plain.       Dtinylison. 

t  FA-CETE',  a.  [L.  /ace^iw.]  Gay  ;  cheerful ;  wit- 
ty; facetious.  "  A/ace^e  companion."   Burton. 

FA(J'5T-5D,  a.     Cut  so  as  to  have  numerous  faces 

or  facets.  Francis. 

t  FA-CETE'LY,  ad.    Wittily ;  merrily.     Burton. 

t  FA-CETE'N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  facete 
or  gay ;  wit ;  jocularity  ;  facetiousness.    Hales. 

F^.-CE'ri-JE  (fj-se'she-e),  n.  pi.  [L.]  Witti- 
cisms ;  sallies  of  wit  or  humor ;  jokes  ;  pleas- 
antry. More. 

FA-CE'TIOyS  (f<>-se'shus),  a.  [L.  facetus  ;  face- 
tice,  witticisms  ;  It.  faceto  ;  Sp.  facecioso  ;  Fr. 
J'aci'-tietix.']  Witty  ;  jocose  ;  Jocular  ;  pleasant ; 
humorous  ;  merry  ;  as,  "  A.  facetious  person,  or 
z.  facetious  reply.''  Barrow. 

FA-CE'TIoyS-LY  (fj-se'shus-le),  ad.  In  a  face- 
tious manner ;  jocosely.  Waterland. 

FA-CE'TIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
facetious  ;  cheerful  wit ;  mirth  ;  gayety  ;  jocose- 
ness  ;  pleasantry. 

Mttf^niHccnt  in  his  living,  reserved  in  his  conversation, 
^rave  in  liis  common  deportment,  but  relaxing  with  a  wise 
JacetioiLmcM,  he  [William  I.]  knew  how  to  relieve  his  mind 
and  preserve  his  dignity.  Buike. 

FA-CETTE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  little  face  ;  a  tucet. St. John. 

FACH,  n.  A  Turkish  medicine  used  as  an  anti- 
dote against  poisons.  Crabb. 

FA'CIAL  (fa'sh?!),  a.  [It.  facciale  ;  Fr.  facial.] 
Belonging  to  the  face;  as,  "The/«a«^"vein." 

Facial  an^le,  an  angle  which  is  formed  by  the  con- 
currence of  two  ideal  lines,  one  of  wliich  passes  by 
tlie  hole  in  the  skull  termed  the  meatus  auditorius  ez- 
temus,  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  alveolar  mar- 
gin of  the  upper  jaw,  while  the  other  extends  to  the 
same  point  from  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  fore- 
head. Brande. 

FA'CIAL-LY,  ad.    In  a  facial  manner. 

tFA'cr^NT  (fa'shent),  n.  [L.  facio,  faciens,  to 
do.]     A  doer ;  an  agent. 

Tlic  fact  is  here  confessed;  but  is  sin  in  the  fact  or  in  the 
mind  of  the  facient?  Bp.  Hacket. 

F.acIES  (fa'she-ez),  n.  1.  {Zonl.)  A  term  applied 
to  express  the  general  aspect  or  external  char- 


acter of  an  animal,  as  it  appears  on  a  casual  or 

first  view.  Craig. 

2.  {A?iat.)  The  anterior   part  of  the   heaa; 

the  face.  Dunglison. 

FA(^'|LE  (fas'il),  a.  [L^aciKs,  facio,  to  make  ; 
It. facile;  Sp.facil;  Ft. facile.] 

1.  Easy  ;  not  difficult ;  performable  or  attain- 
able with  little  labor.  "  Work  facile  and  de- 
lightful." Evelyn. 

2.  Easily  surmounted ;  easy  to  be  conquered. 

The  facile  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barred.       Milton. 

3.  Easy  of  access  ;  affable  ;  not  haughty,  su- 
percilious, or  austere. 

I  meant  she  should  be  courteous,/aciVe,  sweet.  B.  Jonmn. 

4.  Pliant ;  pliable  ;  flexible  ;  easily  persuaded 
to  good  or  bad ;  ductile  to  a  fault. 

Adam  and  his  facile  consort.  Eve.  Milton. 

fA9'JLE-I.Y  (fas'jl-Ie),  ad.  Easily,  [r.]  Chapman. 

FAg'JLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  facile  ; 
easiness  to  be  persuaded,     [it.]  Beaumont. 

FA-CIl'(-TATE,  ».  a.  \lt.  facilitare  ;  Sp.facili- 
tar ;  Fr.  faciliter,  from  L.  facilitas,  facility  ; 
facilis,  easy.]  [i.  facilitatkd  ;  pp.  facili- 
tating, FACILITATED.]  To  make  easy  or  ea- 
sier ;.  to  free  from  difficulty. 

Use  makes  practice  easy;  and  practice  begets  custom,  and 
a  habit  of  things,  tofacililate  what  thou  couldst  not  conceive 
attainable  at  the  first  undertaking.  />r.  T.  Fuller. 

FA-CIL-I-TA'TFON,  n.  The  act  of  facilitating. 
"  The  facilitation  of  commerce."  Johnson. 

FA-CIL'J-TY,  n.  \\j.  facilitas  ;  facilis,  CAsy  ;  It. 
facilith;  Hp.  facilidad  ;  YT.fdcilite.] 

1.  Quality  of  being  easy  or  facile ;  easiness  to 
be  performed  ;  freedom  from  difficulty  ;  ease. 

Some  gentlemen  are  not  terrified  by  the./hci7!<2/with  which 
government  has  been  overturned  in  France.  Jivrke. 

2.  Readiness  in  performing ;  dexterity. 

The  facility  which  we  get  of  doing  things  by  a  custom  of 
doing  makes  them  often  pass  in  us  w^ithout  our  notice.  Locke. 

3.  Easiness  of  access  ;  affability  ;  complai- 
sance ;  urbanity  ;  condescension  ;  civility  ;  po- 
liteness. 

He  offers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a  friend  vithfacilit'j.  South. 

4.  Ductility  ;  easiness  to  be  persuaded  to 
good  or  bad ;  ready  compliance. 

Facility  is  worse  than  bribery.  Bacon. 

5.  The  means  by  which  performance  is  ren- 
dered easy ;  convenience. 

Another  set  are  planted  upon  the  margin  of  a  river  or  arm 
of  the  sea  alxjiindmg  in  every  facility  for  carrying  on  the 
business  of  fishing.  Brande. 

Syn.— See  Ease. 

tFA(;-I-NE'R?-OUS,  a.    See  Facinorous.  Shak. 

FA(J'[NG,  n.  1.  An  ornamental  covering;  a  cov- 
ering put  on  the  outside  of  any  thing  by  way  of 
decoration  or  of  defence  ;  as,  "  The  facing  of  a 
wall  or  a  building." 

2.  An  ornamental  or  protective  lining  near 
the  edge  or  front  part;  as,  "The facing  of  a 
garment." 

3.  (Mil.)  The  cuffs  and  collar  of  a  military 
jacket :  —  the  act  of  turning  to  the  right,  or  left, 
or  completely  about.  Mil.  Diet. 

fA(^'JNG,  p.  a.  Having  the  face  towards  or  oppo- 
site. 

FA^'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  facing  position.      Clarke. 

fFA-ctN'O-ROOs,  a.  \Ij.  facinorosus  ;  faciniis, 
a"  deed,  a  crime.]  Wicked;  atrocious;  very 
bad.  "  He  is  of  a  -most  facinorous  spirit."  Shak. 

t  FA-CIN'O-ROyS-NESS,  n.  Atrocious  wicked- 
ness ;  atrocity.  Bailey. 

fAC-STm'1-L5,  n. ;  pi.  fXc-sTm'!-le§.  [An  abbre- 
viation of  L.  factum  and  simile,  made  alike ; 
facio,  to  make,  and  similis,  like.]  That  which  is 
made  exactly  like  ;  an  exact  copy  of  any  writing, 
engraving,  or  other  work  of  art.  Pownall. 

FAC-SIm'I-LP,  v.  a.  To  represent  by  fac-simile  ; 
to  copy  exactly,     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

fAct,  m.  [L.  factum ;  facio,  to  do  ;  It.  fatto ;  Sp. 
hecho  :  Ft.  fait.] 

1.  That  which  is,  or  which  exists  ;  a  reality ; 
a  thing  done  ;  an  act ;  an  incident ;  a  circum- 
stance ;  an  event. 

Whatever  really  exists,  whether  necessarily  or  relatively, 
may  be  called  a  ,/act.  Irons. 

Matter  of  fact  breaks  out  and  blazes  with  too  great  an 
evidence  to  lie  denied.  South. 


Matter  of  fact  also  denotes  what  is  certain,  as  onnospfl  tn 
matter  of  doubt.  ihiewclL 

2.  A  feat ;  a  deed  ;  an  achievement. 

He  who  most  excels  in  fact  of  arms.  Milton. 

FAc'TION,  n.  [L.  factio  ;  facio,  to  do  ;  It.  fa- 
zione;  ^p.  faccion;  Ft.  faction.] 

1.  A  combination  against  tlie  government ;  a 
party,  or  portion  of  a  party,  that  promotes  dis- 
cord or  contention  ;  a  junto  ;  a  cabal. 

I  sing  the  civil  wars,  tumultuous  broils, 
Anii^AooAy  factions  of  a  miglity  land.  Daniel. 

2.  Discord  ;  dissension  ;  disagreement,    [ii.] 
They  remained  at  Newbury  in  great /action  among  them- 

"<='^«*-  Clarendon. 

3.  {Anc.  Hist.)  An  appellation  given  to  the 
different  troops  or  companies  of  combatants  in 
the  games  of  the  circus.  Brantk: 

Syn. —  In  a  free  and  constitutional  ffovernmcnl 
the  people  are  penerally,  more  or  less,  divided  inio 
imrties  ;  as,  "  The  Tory  and  Whippartien  of  England." 
Party  is  a  more  comprehensive,  and  less  ofTunsive, 
term  than  faction,  junto,  or  cabal.  A  national,  sec- 
tional, or  liberal  party;  an  odious  faction;  an  in- 
triguing junto  or  cabal. 

t  FACTION- A-RY,  n.     A  factionist.  Shak. 

t  FAc'TION-?R,  m.  One  of  a  faction.  Bp.  Bancroft. 

fAc'TION-Ist,  n.  One  who  promotes  faction  or 
discord.     "  YiovA^h  factionists."  Bp.  Hall. 

FjSC-TIOJV-J\rAlRE '  (lak-shun-ir'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  sol- 
dier detailed  for  any  service  :  — a  sentry ;  a  sen- 
tinel. Bum. 

FACTIOUS  (fXk'shus),  a.  [L.  factiosus  ;  facio, 
to  do  ;  It.  fazioso;  i^-p.faccioso;  Fr.firtietix.] 

1.  Given  to  or  promoting  faction  ;  loud  and 
violent  in  a  party  ;  turbulent. 

That  factious  and  seditious  spirit  that  has  appeared  of 
late.  C/irxlerfelil. 

2.  Proceeding  from  faction.  "  Factious  tu- 
mults." K.  Charles.  "  Factious  ouarrels." 
Dryden.     "  Factious  opposition."     Milton. 

3.  t  Active  ;  earnest ;  eager  ;  zealous. 

Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Factious  is  applied  to  tlie  temper  or  dispo- 
sition of  men  ;  seditious,  to  their  conduct.  A  factious 
temper,  or  demagogue  ;  a  seditions  pamphlet,  conduct, 
or  multitude  ;  disorderly  conduct ;  turbulent  passions  ; 
a  turbulent  demagogue. 

FAC'TIOUS-LY    (fak'shus-le),  ad.     In  a  factious 

manner. 
FAc;tiOITS-NESS    (fak'shus-nes),  n.      Quality  of 

being  factious  ;  inclination  to  faction.  Bp.  hull, 

FAC-TI"TIOVS    (fsik-tish'us),   a.      [L.  fartitiuj) ; 

facio,  to  make  ;  It.  fattizio  ;  Sp.  facticio  ;  Fr. 

factice.]  Applied  to  what  is  the  result  of  use 
or  art ;  made  by  art,  in  opposition  to  what  i8 
made  by  nature  ;  not  natural ;  artificial. 

The  factitious  stones  of  chemists  being  easily  defected  by 
an  ordinary  lapidist.  Knij. 

To  Mr.  Locke  the  writings  of  Ilobbes  suggested  much  of 
the  sophistry  displayed  in  the  first  book  of  lus  essay  on  the 
factitious  nature  of  our  moral  principles.  Sten-art. 

Factitious  diseases,  (Med.)  diseases  produced  whol- 
ly, or  in  part,  by  the  patient.    Hoblyn. 

FAC-TI"TIOUS-LY,  ad.     In  a  factitious  manner. 

FAC-TI"TIOyS-NESS  (fjik-tish'us-ngs),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  factitious  or  artificial.       Scott. 

fAc'TJ-tIvE,  a.  [L.  facio,  f actus,  to  make.] 
Tending  to  make  or  cause ;  causative. 

Having  a /acti'tiVe  or  causative  sense.      Vrof.J,  W.  Oil/v. 

t  FAC'TjVE,  a.    Having  the  power  to  make. 

You  are  creator-like,  factire,  and  not  destructive.   Bacon. 

FAC '  TO.     [L.]     (Law.)  In  fact.  Bouvier. 

fAc'TOR,  n.  [L.,  from/aao,  to  do  ;  It.  fattore  ; 
Sp. factor;  FT.facteur.] 

1.  (Late.)  An  agent  or  substitute  ;  particular- 
ly a  mercantile  agent  employed  to  sell  goods 
or  merchandise  consigned  or  delivered  to  him 
by  or  for  his  principal ;  a  commission  merchiint; 
a  consignee.  Bouvier. 

a  factor  is  distinguished  from  a  broker  by  being  intrusted 
with  the  possession,  management,  and  control  of  the  goods, 
and  by  being  authorized  to  buy  and  sell  in  his  own  name  as 
■well  as  in  that  of  his  principal.  Burrill. 

2.  A  steward  of  an  estate,  who  lets  lands, 
collects  rents,  &c.     [Scotland.]  Simmonda. 

3.  (Math.)  A  name  given  to  each  of  several 
quantities  which  are  multiplied  into  each  other 
to  fonn  the  product ;  —  any  quantity  which  will 
divide  another  :  —  thus  4  and  6  are  the  factors 
of  24;  1, 2, 3, 4,  and  6  are  factors  of  12.    Brande. 
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I'AC  TQR-A^E,  n.  (Com.)  Agency  of  a  factor ;  — 
comiiiissiun  or  allowance  to  a  factor.  Warburton. 

FAc'TQB-£S8,  n.     A  female  factor,    [u.]     Ford. 

FAC-T6'K|>AL,  a.    Relating  to  a  factory.    Craig. 

FAC-TO'Rf-AL,  n.  {Algebra.)  A  name  proposed 
by  Arbogast  for  the  uitfcrcut  cuscs  of  the  ex- 
prcRtiion  x'j  P.  Cyc. 

FAc'TQR-SIIIp,  n.  The  business  of  a  factor;  a 
factory.  Shcrtoood. 

FAc'TQ-RV,  n.  [It.  fattoria ;  Sp.  factoria  ;  Fr. 
factoretie.^ 

1.  An  establishment  or  building  occupied  by 
factors  who  conduct  trade  in  foreign  or  colonial 
parts  ;  as,  "  The  English  factory  at  Canton  " ; 
"The  York  factory  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany," &c. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  factors  who  conduct 
trade  in  any  place.  Londmi  Ency. 

3.  A  manufactory,  or  place  where  any  manu.' 
facture  is  carried  on ;  workshop  ;  mill.  Browne. 

FAC-T0'TI;M,  n,  [L. /oc  totum,  do  all;  facio, 
to  do,  and  totus,  all.] 

1.  A  doer  of  all  work ;  one  who  can  turn  his 
hand  to  do  any  thing ;  a  handy  deputy  or  servant. 

Tip.    Art  thou  the  clotninus? 

Holt.    Factotum  here,  air.  B.  Joraon. 

2.  {Printing.)  A  border  within  which  printers 


enclose  an  initial  letter. 


Crahb. 


FAct'I'-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  facts, 
[u.]  Went.  Rev. 

fJc'TUM,  n. ;  pi.  FACTA.    [L.] 

1.  (Law.)  A  thing  done  ;  an  act  or  deed:  — 
a  culpable  act ;  a  fault :  —  a  thing  done  in 
writing;  a  deed:  —  fact,  as  distinguished  from 
law.  lUirrill. 

2.  {Arith.)  The  product  of  two  quantities 
multiplied  by  each  other.  Crabb. 

FACT'I'RE  (fikt'yyr),  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  t  The  act  of  making  ;  construction.  Bacon. 

2.  (Com.)  An  invoice  or  bill  of  parcels. 

Simmouds. 

fJC'U-UE,  n.  pi,  \lj.f acuta,  a  little  torch.]  (^s- 

tron.)  Certain  luminous  streaks  upon  the  sun's 

disk,  amongst  which  the  maculae,  or  dark  spots, 

usually  appear.  Hind, 

t  fAc'V-L£nce,  n.  Clearness  ;  brightness.  Scott, 

FAC'1'L-TY,  n.    [Ij.facultas  ;facilis,  easy  ;  facio, 
to  do;  It.  facility  ;  S\>.  facultad  ;  Ft.  facu/ti'.l 

1.  Power,  iu  general.  "  The  fifth  mechani- 
cal /acwfty."  WHkins. 

2.  An  original  or  natural  power  of  mind  or 
body,  as  seeing,  speaking,  thinking,  &c. ;  abil- 
ity ;  capability ;  capacity. 

I  apprehend  that  the  word  /nculti/  is  moat  properly  applied 
to  thoise  powtTs  of  the  mind  which  ure  original  and  natural, 
and  which  uiiikc  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  There 
are  trther  iKiwers  which  are  acquired  hv  tif*e,  exercise,  or 
study,  which  are  not  called  yiiriiAiVx,  but  iiabita.  Jieid. 

Reason  in  man  supplies  the  defect  of  other  faculties 
wherein  we  arc  inferior  to  beasts.  VEstrmme. 

3.  Dexterity ;  adroitness ;  expertness ;  clever- 
ness ;  knack  ;  readiness. 

lie  had  an  excee<linp  good  faculty  to  find  It  himself  where 
he  could  not  show  it  others.  Locke. 

4.  Personal  quality ;  disposition  or  habit. 

I  am  traduced  hy  tongues  which  ncitlier  Itnow 

My  JacuUiet  nor  person.  Sliak. 

5.  A  department  of  the  arts  or  sciences  taught 
in  the  universities  of  Europe.  The  faculties 
are  four  in  number ;  —  of  arts,  divinity,  law,  and 
medicine.  Brande. 

6.  The  masters  and  professors  constituting  a 
department  of  instruction  in  a  European  uni- 
versity ;  as,  "A  meeting  of  tYie faculties. " 

1.  The  body  of  persons  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  government  and  instruction  of  a  uni- 
versity or  college,  comprising  the  president,  pro- 
fessors, and  tutors,     [U.  S.]  /.  Quinry. 

8.  The  individuals  constituting  a  scientific 
profession  ; — particularly,  when  used  absolute- 
ly, the  whole  body  of  licensed  medical  and  sur- 
gical practitioners. 

The  obstinacy  of  Ixird  Chesterfield's  dealYiess  had  Induced 
him  to  yield  to  the  repeated  advice  of  the  facultii  to  try 
whether  any  bcncHt  could  be  obttuucd  by  a  journey  to  Spa. 

ifaty. 

9.  (Law.)  Privilege  ;  license;  delegated  right 
or  power.  Bouvter. 

Syn.  — See  Ability,  Gift,  Power. 


fAC'UND  [ftk'vnd,  IV.  J,  F.  Sm,  C.  n't. ;  fvkOnd', 
S.  K.I,  a.  [Ij.facundua ;  for,  fori,  to  Hpcak,] 
Eloquent.     "  tacund  voice."     [k.]       Chaucer. 

FA-CON'D|-OOs,  o.  Eloquent;  full  of  words. 
l[u.]  BuiUy. 

FA-cON'DI-TY,  n.  \l..facunditaa.']  The  ouality 
of  being  facund  ;  eloquence.     [H.J      Cockeram. 

FAd'DLE  (fad'dl),  V.  n.  [Corrupted  from  to  fid- 
dle, to  toy  with  the  fingers.]  To  trifle  ;  to  toy  ; 
to  play  ;  to  dandle.     [A  low  word.]  Bailey. 

tFADE,o.  [Fr.]  Weak  ;  flat ;  insipid ;  faint.  "A 
fade  swectishness."  Bp,  Berkeley 

FA  DE,  V.  n.  [L.  vado,  to  go,  especially  to  go  ha.sti- 
ly,  Todd.  —  Fr.  fade,  iusipid.  Junius.  Johnson. 
—  See  Vade.]    [/.  faded  ;  pp.  fading,  faded.] 

1.  To  disappear  quickly  ;  to  vanish. 

It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cocic  Shal: 

2.  To  perish  gradually ;  to  decline  ;  to  decay ; 
to  wither.  "  We  all  Aofaae  as  a  leaf."  Isa.  Ixiv.  G. 

3.  To  lose  color,  lustre,  or  distinctness. 

A  crown  of  glory  that /af/<-rA.  not  away.         I  Pet.  r.  4. 
The  greenness  of  a  leaf  »oon  failing  Into  a  yellow.    Boyle. 
FADE,  V.  a.     To  cause  to  wither  or  lose  color. 

No  winter  could  his  laurels /a</c.  Dryden. 

FAD'^D, /J.  a.    Vanished;  —  withered;  decayed. 
FADE'LfSS,  a.     Unfading.  Needier. 

fAd^E,  v.  n,  [A,  B.fegan,  to  join ;  Put.  vmgen ; 
Ger.fiigen. —  \V.Jf'asy,  a  bundle.     Gamett.] 

1.  To  be  suitable  ;  to  suit ;  to  fit. 

Clothes  I  must  get;  tliis  iosiiion  will  not  fadffe  with  me. 

Beau.  If  Fl. 

2.  To  live  in  concord  or  amity  ;  to  agree. 

They  shall  be  made,  spite  of  antipathy,  to  farlffe  together. 

Milton. 

3.  To  succeed ;  to  hit.  L' Estrange. 
Jl^g-  Obsolete  or  low  and  ludicrous. 

fAd^E,  n.     1.  A  covering  of  undressed  leather 

inclosing  a  bundle  of  patent  or  other  valuable 

leather.  Simmonds. 

2.  A   bundle   of    sticks;  —  a  large   whcaten 

loaf;  a  bannock.     [Scotland.]  Simmonds. 

FAD'JNG,  n.    1.  Decay;  weakness.       Shertoood, 
2.  t  A  kind  of  dance.     "  Such  delicate  bur- 
dens of  dildos  and  fadittgs."  Shak, 

FAd'JNG,  p.  a.  That  fades  ;  losing  color  or  dis- 
tinctness ;  as,  "  A  fading  flower.* 

FAD'ING-NESS,  n.  Liability  to  fade.  "Thc/a<i- 
ingness  of  beauty."  W.  Mountagu. 

FA'DY,  a.     Losing  distinctness  or  color;  fading. 
Survey  those  walls,  in  fmlii  texture  clod.        SliettMone. 
FiE'CAL  (fe'ksil),  a.    See  Fecal. 

iiVSB'Ci;^  (fe'sSz),  n.     [L.l     (Med.) 

1.  Sediment ;  dregs ;  lees ;  settlings  after  dis- 
tillation and  infusion.  Hohlyn, 

2.  Excrement ;  alvine  evacuations.    Quincy. 

FJEC'U-LA  (Rk'u-I?),   n. ;   pi.   rjEcvLM.      [L.] 

1.  (Chem.)  Dregs;  lees;  settling.         Crabb. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  nutritious  powder  of  wheat  or 
other  things ;  farina ;  starch  ;  —  written  also 
fecula.  Loudon. 

fAe'RY,  n.  &  a.    See  Fairy.  Spenser. 

t  fAf'FLE  (fef  fl),  V.  n.  [Cf  uncertain  etymolo- 
gy, unless  a  corruption  of  famble,  which  is  prob- 
able. Todd.'\     To  stammer.  Barret, 

FAg,  v.  n.  [L.  fatigo.  Johnson. —  Perhans  a 
consequential  usage  of /fi/nn,  to  fadgc.  Ifich- 
ardson.]   [i.  fagged  ;  pp.  faooixo,  fagged.] 

1.  To  grow  weary  ;  to  become  tired. 

Creighton  withheld  his  force  till  the  Italian  began  to  fait. 

Mackeusie. 

2.  To  perform  menial  services  for  another ; 
to  drudge. 

How  did  ye  toil,  and  fag,  and  fkime,  and  (Vet  I   Oent.  Mag.  I79S. 

fAg,  V.  a.  To  beat;  to  compel  to  drudge  for  an- 
other. Todd, 

FAg,  n.  1.  fPerhaps  from  feqan,  to  join,  to 
fadge.  Richardson.  —  W.  ^ag,  that  which 
unites.]    A  knot  or  excrescence  in  cloth.  Todd. 

2.  [See  Fag,  v.  n.l  An  under  schoolboy 
compelled  to  drudge  for  another.  **  Fags  at 
Eton  school."  Brande. 

3.  (Naiit.)  The  end  of  »  rope  untwisted  or 
loosened  through  frequent  use.  Burn, 


FAG-ftND',  n.     L    The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth, 
generally  made  of  coarser  materials.    Johniton. 
2.  The  latter  and  meaner  part  of  any  thing. 

In  eiinies  a  grnllrnian.  in  thr/aer-oM/uTOrtuber,  drimiliig 
with  Ihv  fiiga  of  that  huiiiiil  and  uncertain  aeaaou.        Bvkr. 


3.  (Saut.)  The  fringed  cod  of  a  rope.     A»h, 

FAg'G|N(;,  n,     1.  A  beating  or  thumping.    Srotl. 
2.  The  system  of  drudging  for  another  en- 
forced at  the  English  school*. 

fAg'QT,  n.  [yf.JTagod;  It.  fagotto;  Yx. fagot, 
Metiuge  suggestK  its  dcrivati<m  from  Gr.ifi6»ilLo(, 
a  fagot,  and  Richardson  from  A.  8.  fegan,  lo 
join.  —  Sec  Fadof..] 

1.  A  bundle  of  sticks  or  twigs  bound  together 
for  the  fire. 

She,  wretched  matron,  Ihrred.  in  agr,  for  l>rrad, 

To  ntrii)  the  brr>..k  mith  iimiillinK  cn-vv*  •prrad. 

To  pick  her  wintry  futiil  fri.iii  llii-  th..m. 

To  seek  her  nightly  ahrd,  and  weep  (ill  ruom.  Ootiltmitk, 

2.  Bars  of  steel  bound  together  and  weighing 
12()  pounds.  StmfHOnda. 

3.  (Mil.)  A  person  hired  to  appear  instead 
of  another  at  the  muster  of  a  company.  Addison. 

FAg'QT,  r.  a.  To  tie  up  in  the  form  of  fagots; 
to  bundle  together.  Dryden, 

FA-a6T'Td,n.  [\t.,abvndle  of  stick*.']  (Mat.) 
A  brass  wind-instrument  blown  with  a  reed, 
which  may  be  taken  in  pieces,  —  whence  the 
n»me  ;  a  bassoon.  Dwight, 

FAHL'^RZ,  n.  [Ger.  fahl,  gray,  and  erz,  ore.] 
(Mill.)  Gray  copper  ore.  Brande. 

FAHL'ORE,  n.  [See  Fahlbrz.]  (Min.)  Gray 
copper  ore  ;  fahlerz.  P.  Cyc. 

FAH'LUN-iTE,n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina, — a  mineral  so  called  from  its  being 
found  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden.  Brande. 

FAH-ReN-HEIT'(ft-r?n-hIi'),«.  Applied  to  a  ther- 
mometer, or  to  a  thcrmometric  scale,  in  Mhich 
the  freezing  {Mint  of  water  is  fixed  at  32  de- 
grees, and  tne  boiling  point  at  212  degrees ;  —  so 
called  from  the  inventor.  —  See  Thekmombteb. 

F.AIFM'CF.  (fj-yHns'),  n.  [The  origin  of  the  term 
is  open  to  dispute  ;  by  some  it  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Faenza,  in  lUily  ;  by  others,  from 
Fayence,  in  France.  Fairholt.]  A  general  terra 
comprising  all  the  various  kinds  of  glaxed  earth- 
enware and  porcelain.  FairfioU, 

FAIL  (fal),  V.  n.  [Gr.  <t<pilloiKit ;  L.  folio,  to  de- 
ceive ;  It.  failire ;  Sp.  falir ;  Fr.faiUir.  —  Dut. 
faalen;  Ger.fehlen;  Um.feile;  G3.e\.failinn\ 
yf.ffaelu.l     [«.  failed  ;  pp.  failing,  failed.] 

1.  To  be  deficient ;  to  fall  short ;  to  lack. 

Te  shall  be  tmublcti,  for  the  vintage  shall /ait.  ba.  xxxiL  lOk 

2.  To  lose  strength ;  to  give  out ;  to  become 
feeble  ;  to  sink  ;  to  decline  ;  to  decay  ;  to  wane. 

I  pereeire 
Thy  mortal  sight  to  jail.  MiUom. 

3.  To  die  ;  to  perish  ;  to  decease. 

Had  the  king  in  his  last  sickness  /au.4i. 

Their  beads  should  Imve  guoe  aft.  Shot. 

4.  To  become  extinct ;  to  be  wanting  ;  to  be 
missed ;  to  disappear ;  to  cease. 

Help,  Ixird,  for  the  Bodly  man  ccaacth:  for  the  fnithnil 
fait  from  ainong  the  children  at  men.  /V  xii.  I. 

5.  To  miss  ;  not  to  succeed. 

At  least  our  envious  foe  hath  failed,  who  thought 

All  like  himself  rcbvlUous.  tHllmt. 

6.  (Com.)  To  become  insolvent  or  bankrupt ; 
to  suspend  payment.  Craig. 

FAIL,  r.  a.  1.  To  disappoint ;  to  desert ;  to  for- 
sake ;  to  abandon  ;  to  neglect  to  assist  or  sup- 
ply ;  not  to  aid ;  to  omit  to  help.  "  Men  s 
nearts_/rt/7/w_<;  them  for  fear."  Luke  xxi.  26. 

The  ahip  was  now  left  alone,  a*  proud  locda  be  when  for- 
tune faiU  U>em.  HtJmcf. 

2.  To  be  wanting  to. 

There  shall  never  fail  thee  a  man  on  the  thmne.  1  irn>0sH.4. 
The  inventive  god,  who  never  faiU  his  part.       Drfdtat. 

3.  t  To  deceive  ;  to  cheat.     [A  Latinism.] 

So  lively  and  so  like,  that  living  aense  it/<nled.      Spemtrr. 

FAIL,  n.     1.  t  Deficiency  ;  want.  Shak. 

2.  Omission  to  do  any  thing ;  delinquency. 

He  will,  without  fail,  drive  out  from  liefore  you  the  C»- 
naaniU-s.  Jo^,  »«*•  W- 

3,  t  Death  ;  demise ;  decease. 

Ilow  grounded  he  hi*  title  to  the  crown 

Upon  OUT  fail!  SiaJr. 

tFAlL'ANCE,  n.    Omission;  failure.  FeU. 
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TAIL'ING,  p.  a.  Being  deficient; — declining, 
decaying  ;  —  missing ;  — becoming  insolvent. 

FAIL'JNG,  n.     1.  Decay  ;  declension.     "  Failing 
of  eyes  and  sorrow  of  mind."     JJeut.  xxviii.  66. 
2.  Imperfection  ;    fault ;    weakness  ;  frailty  ; 
foible  ;  error ;  mistake. 

fiven  good  men  have  many  temptations  to  subdue,  many 
conflicts  witii  those  enemies  which  war  apainst  the  soul,  and 
many  failingn  and  lapses  to  lament  and  recover.         Rogers. 

FAIL'ING-LY,  ad.     By  failing.  Clarke. 

FAlii'LIS,  n.  [Fr.]  {Her.)  A  failure  or  fraction 
in  an  ordinary,  as  if  it  were  broken,  or  a  splin- 
ter taken  from  it.  Craig. 

PAIL'URE  (fiU'yur)  [(al'yfir,  W.  J.  C. ;  fa'lyiir,  S. 
if. ;  'fal'fir,  F.  Ja. ;  fal'yr,  P.  Sm.],  n.  [Fr. 
jfailUte.'] 

1.  The  act  of  failing ;  deficiency ;  cessation. 
"  A  «niversaiyaj7«/"e  . . .  of  •springs."  IVoodiowd. 

2.  Omission  ;  non-performance  ;  slip.  "  A  lit- 
tle inadvertence  andfailure  oi  memory."  South. 

3.  Want  of  success. 

The  most  common  cause  of  failure  is  attempting  too 
much,  and  doing  too  little.  Wig<jlesworth. 

4.  A  lapse  ;  fault ;  dereliction,  [r.]    Johnson. 

5.  (Corn.)  Suspension  of  payment ;  insolven- 
cy; bankruptcy.  Simmonds. 

Syn. —  See  Bankruptcy,  Imperfection. 

PAIN  (fiin),  a.  [M.  Goth,  faihan  ;  A.  S.  fcegen  ; 
Sw.  j'lmia.l 

1.  Glad;  pleased;  delighted;  rejoiced. 

No  man  alive  so  fain  as  I.  Shak. 

2.  Glad  to  do  a  thing,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, rather  than  do  worse. 

The  learned  Castalio  was  fain  to  make  trenchers  at  Basle, 
to  keep  himself  from  starving.  Locke. 

3.  Fond  ;  desirous ;  ambitious,     [r.] 

Yea,  man  and  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  high.        Shak. 

FAIN,  ad.     Gladly  ;  very  desirously. 

Fain  would  I  something  say  —  yet  to  what  end  ?     Milton. 

t  FAIN,  V.  n.  To  wish  ;  to  desire  fondly.  Spenser. 

FAINT, -J.  n.  [Past  participle  of  the  A.  S.^fgni- 
gean,  to  become  musty,  to  decay.  Home  Tooke. 
Richai  dson.  —  Fr.  fauer,  to  fade,  to  wither. 
Minsheu.  Skitiner.' — Ir.  faun,  weak;  Fr.  fai- 
ttJant,  sluggish.  —  Gael,  fann,  faint ;  M.  faignt.'] 

[i.  FAINTED  ;  pp.  FAINTixG,  FAINTED.] 

1.  To  pass  away  quickly ;  to  vanish. 

Gilded  clouds,  while  we^aze  upon  them,  faint  before  the 
eye,  and  decay  into  confusion.  Pope. 

2.  To  lose  the  animal  functions,  and  become 
motionless  and  senseless  ;  to  swoon. 

Their  young  women  and  young  men  fainted  for  thirst, 
and  fell  down.  Judith  vii.  22. 

3.  To  grow  weak  ;  to  lose  strength  or  power ; 

to  become  enfeebled. 

All  the  land  of  Canaan  fainted  by  reason  of  famine. 

Gen.  xlv.  26. 

4.  To  sink  into  dejection  or  depression ;  to 
decline  in  courage  or  zeal. 

Men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint.  Zuke  xviii.  1. 

FAINT,  V.  a.    To  depress  ;  to  enfeeble. 

It  faints  me 
To  think  what  follows.  Mak. 

FAINT,  a.  1.  Wanting  strength,  vigor,  or  spirit ; 
languid  ;  drooping ;  weak  ;  feeble  ;  inclined  to 
swoon. 

Esau  came  from  the  field,  and  he  was  fairU.   Gen.  xxv.  29. 

2.  Not  bright ;  not  vivid ;  dull. 

The  blue,  compared  with  these,  is  a  faint  and  dark  color, 
and  the  indigo  and  violet  are  much  darker  and^atnter.  Sewton. 

3.  Weak ;  feeble,  as  sound.  "  The  sound 
grew  fainter  and  fainter."  Boyle. 

4.  Timorous  ;  fearful ;  not  vigorous  ;  unman- 
ly. "  The /oj'n^  prosecution  of  the  war."  Davies. 

Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.  Old  Proverb. 

5.  Dejected  ;  depressed  ;  cast  down. 

The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  w  faint.  Isa.\.  5. 
Syn.  —  Faint  is  less   than  languid.     Faint  heart; 
weak  effort,  voice  ;  faint  or  feeble  resistance  ;   languid 
teeWag.—  Faintness  is  more  transient  than  languor. 

FAINT' DRAw,  v.  a.  To  delineate  lightly.  Savage. 

FAINT'HEART-5D  (fant'hirt-ed),  a.  Cowardly; 
timid ;  lacking  courage. 

Fear  not,  neither  be  faint-hearted.  Isa.  vii.  4. 

PAlNT'HEART-5D-LY,  ad.  Timorously ;  in  a 
cowardly  manner.     "  Sherwood. 


PAINT'HEART-?D-NESS,  n.  Cowardice  ;  timo- 
rousness ;  fear.  Amway. 

FAINT'jNG,  n.     A  swoon  ;  loss  of  animal  motion. 
Uence  faintingn,  swoonings  of  despair.  Milton. 

FAINT'ING,  p.  a.     Swooning  ;  growing  faint. 

FAINT'lSH,  a.     Somewhat  faint.  Search. 

FAINT'ISH-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  faintish. 

A  certain  degree  of  heat  lengthens  and  relaxes  the  fibres, 
whence  proceeds  the  sensation  ot  faintishness  and  debility 
on  a  hot  day.  Art/uthnot. 

FAINT'LJNG,  a.  Timorous ;  feeble-minded.  "  A 
fuintling,  silly  creature."    [u.]  Arbuthnot. 

FAint'LY,  ad.  With  faintness  ;  feebly  ;  languid- 
ly ;  timorously.  Walsh. 

FAINT'Nt;ss,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  faint; 
temporary  loss  of  animal  motion ;  languor. 

As  she  was  speaking,  she  fell  down  tor  faintness.  Esdr.nx.  15. 

2.  Want  of  energy  or  perseverance. 

Unsoundness  of  counsels,  or  faintness  in  following  and 
cftccting  the  same.  Upcnser. 

3.  Want  of  brightness  or  vividness ;  as, 
"  Faintness  of  coloring  in  a  painting." 

4.  Feebleness  or  weakness,  as  of  sound. 

5.  Lack  of  confidence  or  of  courage  ;  dejec- 
tion ;  depression  ;  timoi;ousness  ;  irresolution. 

I  will  send  a  faintness  into  their  hearts.       Levit.  xxvi.  36. 

FAINTS,  n.  pi.  An  impure  spirit  which  comes 
over  first  and  last  in  the  distillation  of  whiskey ; 
—  the  former  being  called  the  strong,  and  the 
latter  the  weak,  faints,  and  both  being  much  im- 
pregnated with  fetid  essential  oil.  lire. 

FAINT'Y,  a.     Weak;  languid;  faint.       Bryden. 
SfS'  "  Provincial  ;  much  used  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land."    Walker. 

fAiR  (fir),  o.  [A.  ^.fagcr,  or  fccgr;  ~Da.n.fager; 
Sw.  fager ;  Icel.fagr/] 

1.  Free  from  speck,  spot,  or  blemish ;  spot- 
less. "  Fair  water."  Bacon.  "  A.  fair,  white, 
linen  cloth."    Rubric. 

2.  White  ;  clear ;  as,  "  A  fair  complexion." 

3.  Pleasing  to  the  eye  or  the  mind ;  beauti- 
ful ;  handsome  ;  comely. 

A  fair  olive-tree  in  a  pleasant  field.        Eccles.  xxiv.  14. 

Thou  art  a  fair  woman  to  look  upon.        Gen.  xii.  11. 

ffff-  "  Fair  seems,  in  the  common  acceptation,  to 

be  restrained,  when  applied  to  women,  to  the  beauty 

of  the  face."    Johnson. 

4.  Pleasant ;  not  cloudy  ;  clear. 

Fair  weather  cometh  out  of  the  north.       Job  xxxvii.  2. 

5.  Favorable  ;  prosperous ;  as, "  A_/«tV  wind." 

6.  Promising  ;  affording  reasonable  ground 
of  hope;  likely. 

Yourself,  renowned  prince,  stood  as /air 

As  any  comer  I  have  looked  on  yet 

For  my  atfectiou.  Shak. 

7.  Plain  ;  obvious ;  distinct ;  well-defined  ; 
unobstructed. 

Close  by  my  side  she  sat,  and  fair  in  sight.        Dryden. 

8.  Practising  no  fraudulent  or  insidious  arts ; 
•  frank  ;  open  ;  candid  ;  ingenuous. 

The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise.         Pope. 

9.  Peaceful ;  not  foul ;  not  effected  by  insidi- 
ous or  by  violent  means. 

He  passed  the  rest  of  his  nge  in  his  own  native  country, 
and  died  a  fair  and  natural  death.  Temiile. 

10.  Just ;  equitable  ;  reasonable  ;  deserved ; 
merited;  condign. 

His  doom  is  fair. 
That  dust  I  am,  and  shall  to  dust  return.  Milton. 

11.  Honorable ;  honest ;  not  base  or  unworthy. 
"Fair  words  and  good  counsel."     U Estrange. 

For  to  reduce  her  by  main  force 

Is  now  in  vain :  by  fair  means,  worse.        HudSxras. 

12.  Legible  ;  plain  ;  as,  "  A  fair  handwrit- 
ing." 

13.  Pretty  good ;  somewhat  above  mediocrity ; 
more  than  middling.  Roget. 

Syn.  —  A  fair  skin  approaches  to  white  ;  a  clear 
skin  is  free  from  spots.  A  fair  or  white  complexion  ; 
Afair,  handsome,  or  beautiful  lady  ;  fair  weather ;  clear 
sky.  —  A  fair  statement  is  one  that  is  just  to  all  par- 
ties concerned  ;  a  dear  statement  is  easily  understood. 

A  fair  or  favorable  prospect  or  situation  ;  jnst  recom- 
pense ;  reasonable  demand  or  charge  ;  equitable  judg- 
ment ;  fair  or  liberal  offer  ;  candid  remark.  —  A  fair  or 
moderately  good  business :  —  a.  fair  or  legible  hand.  — 
A  fair  tradesman  and  fair  dealing  are  terms  equiva- 
lent to  an  honest  tradesman  and  Aonest  dealing  ;  though 
honesty  is  a  stronger  and  more  comprehensive  term 
than  fairness.  — See  Candid,  Clear. 


fAiR  (fir),  orf.  1.  Frankly;  ingenuously;  com- 
plaisantly. 

Learn  of  flatterers  to  beware, 
Then  most  pernicious  when  they  speak  too  fair.    Dryden. 

2.  In  good  standing.  "  To  keep  fair  with 
the  world."  Collie)- 

3.  Softly;  gently;  quietly;  as,  "Togo  fair 
and  sottly.  ^^^/^^ 

To  bid  fair,  to  promise  well;  to  be  likely.— fair 
and  square,  properly  ;  according  to  rule  or  prourietv  • 
noting  a  suitable  position.  '  ' 

fAiR,  n.     1.  A  fair  woman  ;  a  beauty. 

The  king,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 

Gazed  on  the  Jair  who  caused  his  care.         Dryden. 

2.  t  Fairness  ;  —  applied  to  persons  or  to 
things ;  beauty. 

My  decayed  fair 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair.  Shak. 

As  the  green  meads,  whose  native  outward  fair 
Breathes  sweet  perfumes  into  the  neighboring  air.  M<ir»ton. 

fAiR,  n.  [L.  forum,  a  market-place,  or  feria,  a 
festival;  It.  fera;  S:p.  fcria;  Fr.  foire. —  W. 
Jair.] 

1.  A  meeting  held  at  stated  times  in  the  year 
at  particular  places  for  purposes  of  traffic. 

Fairs  are  common  on  the  continent  of  Europe.     Ogilvie. 

In  the  United  States /«i/«  are  almost  unknown.    They  are 

recognized  in  Alabama  and  in  North  Carolina,  where  they 

are  regulated  by  statute.  Bourier. 

2.  A  sale  of  animals  on  a  stated  time ;  as, 
"  A  cattle  fair  "  :  —  an  occasional  sale  of  fancy 
articles  for  some  charitable  purpose.     [U.  S.] 

fAiR,  v.  a.    To  make  fair  or  beautiful. 

Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false  borrowed  face.        Shak, 
fAiR-COM-PLEX'IONED  (-yund),  a.     Having  a 
fair  complexion.  Littleton, 

fAiR'-FACED  (-fast),  a.     Having  a  fair  face. 
fAiR'-HAiRED,  rt.     Having  fair  hair.         Clarke. 
fAiR'— HAND,  a.  Having  a  fair  appearance.  Shak 
tFAlR'HOOD(far'hud),M.  Beauty.  Fox's  Martyrs. 
fAiR'JNG,  n.     A  present  purchased  at  a  fair. 

The  various. /'«iVinj7s  of  the  country  maid.  Oaj/ 

fAiR'ISH,  a.     Reasonably  fair.  Cotgrave. 

fAiR'LEAD-^R,  w.  {]Vant.)  A  strip  of  board  or 
plank  with  holes  in  it,  for  running  rigging  to 
lead  through  :  —  also,  a  block  or  thimble  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  Dana. 

fAiR'LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  fair  manner;  comraodi- 
ously  ;  conveniently  ;  advantageously. 

Within  a  trading  town  they  long  abide, 

¥\i\l  fairly  situate  on  a  haven's  side.  Dniden. 

2.  Honestly ;  justly  ;  equitably  ;  without  shift 
or  fraud.     "  Causes  fairly  pleaded."        Bacon. 

3.  Candidly  ;  ingenuously. 

As  I  interpret  fairhi  your  design, 

So  look  not  with  severer  eyes  on  mine.  Dryden. 

4.  Without  blots  or  blemishes ;  legibly ; 
plainly  ;  neatly. 

Here  is  the  indictment  of  the  good  Lord  Hastings, 
■yVhich  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engrossed.  Shak. 

5.  Completely  ;  without  any  deficiency. 

Let  them  say,  'tis  grossly  done;  so  it  be  fairly  done,  no 
matter.  Shak. 

6.  Softly  ;  gently ;  quietly  ;  without  noise. 

But  there  she  comes:  I  fairly  step  aside. 

And  hearken,  if  1  may,  her  business  here.  Milton. 

fAiR'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  fair-^ 
freedom  from  specks,  spots,  or  blemishes.; 
whiteness  ;  clearness.  "  The  fairness  of  the 
skin."  Mountagu. 

2.  Beauty ;  comeliness  ;  elegance.  "  That 
.  .  .  made  her  fairness  much  the  fairer."  Sidney. 

3.  Pleasantness  ;  clearness ;  as,  "  Fairness  of 
weather."  Barret. 

4.  Candor ;  ingenuousness  ;  honesty  ;  honor- 
ableness;  equity. 

There  may  be  somewhat  of  wisdom,  but  little  of  gnodress 
or  fairness  in  this  conduct.  AH'-ilairy. 

5.  Neatness  ;  legibility  ;  plainness  ;  as,  "The 
fairness  of  a  manuscript." 

fAiR'-ONE  (far'wun),  n.  A  fair  woman ;  a  hand- 
some female  ;  a  beauty.  Pope. 

fAiR'-PLAY,  n.  Equitable  conduct ;  just  or  lib- 
eral action  ;  justice.  "  According  to  the  /««'■- 
play  of  the  world."  Shak. 

fAir'-SEEM-JNG,  a.     Appearing  fair.       Clarke. 

fAir'-SPO-KEN  (fir'spo-kn),  a.  Speaking  fairly ; 
bland  and  civil  in  address.  "  Arius,  a  marvel- 
lous _/a/r-sj90^ew  man."  Hooker. 


A,  E,  i,  O,   U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tJ,  t,  short;    A,  ?,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL  ;    utlR,  HER; 
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FAlR'-WAY,rt.  The  mid  passage  in  a  short  chan- 
nel ;  the  navigable  part  of  a  river.      Simmotula. 

FAlR'-WiiATll-pR,  a.  Noting  what  exists,  or  is 
done,  in  pleasant  weather,  or  with  little  incon- 
vciiieace.  J'ope. 

FAiK'V  (fir'p),  n.  [Low  L.  faio,/atare,  to  en- 
ihiin't,  fronj  L./atum,  fate  ;  It.  fata ;  Sp.  hatla  ; 


Fr./«.]     (Mi/th.) 
1.  t  niiisiun  ;  c 


enchantment.  Gotoer. 

2.  t  The  land  of  illusions,  or  of  the  fays ; 
fairy-land.  C/iaucer. 

3.  t  The  people  of  fairy-land.    _        Drayton. 

4.  An  imaginary  diminutive  being,  in  human 
shape,  formerly  supposed  to  possess  certain 
powers  over  mankind,  which  were  often  exer- 
cised for  mischief,  but  in  |jeneral  with  more  of 
humor  than  malignity  ;  a  Jay  ;  an  elf. 

gg-  "  DuriiiK  the  Kixtoonth  cuntiiry,  this  word  was 
used  to  gignify  tho  fays  of  romance,  or  hiiiiian  beings 
endowed  with  iKiwers  beyond  those  allotted  to  men." 
Keifkttey. 

rihaks|)earo  uses  fairy  once  in  the  sense  of  an  en- 
chantress. —  See  Antony  4"  Cleopatra,  act.  iv.  scene  3. 

t^  "  Like  every  other  word  in  extensive  use, 
whose  derivation  is  no.  hislorically  certain,  the  word 
fairy  has  (ihtainod  various  and  opposite  etymons. 
Meyric  Cassaiibon,  and  tho.se  who,  like  him,  deduce 
every  thing  from  a  classic  source,  however  unlikely, 
—  derive  fairy  from  0i)/>,  a  Homeric  name  of  the  Cen- 
taurs ;  or  think  that  fir,  whence  fair^,  is  the  last  syl- 
lable of  nyinpha.  Sir  VV.  Ousely  derives  it  from  the 
Hebrew  peir,  to  adorn  ;  Skinner,  from  tlie  A.  ^.faran, 
to  fare,  to  go ;  others,  from  feren,  companions,  or 
think  that  fairy-folk  is  i/uaii  fair-folk.  But  no  theory 
is  so  plausible,  or  is  siippurtDil  by  such  names,  as  that 
which  deduces  the  Bnglish  fairy  from  the  Persian 
peri.  It  is  said  that  tlie  paynim  foe,  whom  the  war- 
riors of  tlie  cross  encountered  in  Palestine,  spoke  only 
.\ral)ic,  the  alphabet  of  which  language,  it  is  well 
known,  possesses  no  />,  and  tli^refore  organically  sub- 
stitutes an  /  ill  such  foreign  words  as  contain  the 
former  letter ;  consequently,  peri  became,  in  the  mouth 
of  an  Arab,  feri,  wlience  the  crusaders  and  pilgrims, 
who  carried  back  to  Kitrope  the  marvellous  tales  of 
A.sia,  introduced  into  the  West  tho  Arabo-Persian 
word  fairy.  All  that  is  wanting  to  this  very  plausible 
theory  is  something  like  proof.  —  Leaving,  then,  those 
8|>i>rts  of  fancy,  we  will  discuss  the  true  origin  of  the 
words  used  in  the  Romanic  languages  to  express  the 
being  which  wo  ndine  fairy.  Those  are.  Ft.  face,  fie  ; 
Provencal, /if^  ;  ^[).  Inula;  It.  fata.  In  tho  middle 
ages,  there  was  in  use  a  Latin  verb,  fatare,  derived 
from  fatam  or  fata,  and  signifying  to  enchant.  This 
verb  was  adopted  by  tho  Italian,  Provencal,  and  Span- 
ish languages  :  in  French  it  became,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  that  tongue,  faer,  fier.  From  this  verb 
the  French  made  a  substantive. /aeri*, /eerie,  illusion, 
enchantment,  the  meaning  of  which  was  afterwards 
extended,  particularly  after  it  had  boon  adopted  into 
the  English  language."    KeighUey. 

FAir'V,  a.  1.  Relating,  or  belonging,  to  fairies. 
"  Fairy  valleys."  Collins. 

2.  Given  by  fairies.  "  Fairy  gold."  Shak. 
Fairy  ring,  or  circle,  a  circular  piece  of  ground  in 
the  flelds,  encompassed  with  a  border  of  greener  and 
fresher  grass  than  that  of  tho  centre,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  iniduight  dances 
of  the  fairies.  Craig, 

FAiR'Y-LAnD,  n.  (Myth.)  The  imaginary  land 
of  the  fairies.  Chambers. 

fAiR'Y-LIKE,  a.  Imitating  the  practice  or  man- 
ner of  fairies.  Shak, 

fAir'Y-STONE,  n,  A  stone  found  in  gravel  pits  ; 
a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  fossil  remains 
of  the  echinus,  &c.  Craig. 

tFAI'§|-BLE,  o.     Feasible.  Bp.  Hall. 

FAITH  (fath),  n.  [A.  S.  f(P-/th,  ho  covenanteth 
or  engajceth,  the  third  person  sing.,  pres.  ind. 
act.,  of  fieyan,  to  join,  to  covenant,  to  engage. 
Tooke.  —  L.  fides';  It.  fede;  Sp.  fe;  Fr.  foi. 
Skinner.    Johnson.^ 

1.  Fidelity  ;  faithfulness  ;  truthfulness  ;  truth  ; 
constancy.  '  "  The/«tM  of  God."      Rom.  iii.  3. 

The  word  faith  always  contains  in  it  the  notion  of  faith- 
fulnrsa  or  fldrlity .  Clarke. 

Mv  othiT  sflf.  the  partner  of  my  Hfe, 
Wluw  fiiiling,  while  her  faith  to  me  remains, 
I  nhuuld  conceal.  Milton. 

2.  A  voluntary  assent  of  the  tmderstanding, 
founded  on  authority,  to  a  system  or  series  of 
propositions,  and  not  to  one  insulated  fact. 

Faith  is  frencrally  of  a  practical  nature.  Whately. 

3.  The  doctrines  or  tenets  believed  ;  a  system 
of  doctrines  or  religious  truth  ;  creed. 

One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.  Ephe*.  iv.  i. 


4.  Word  of  honor ;  promise  ;  engagement. 

I  have  bt'eii  fiiniwnni 
In  breaking /ai(A  with  Julia,  wliuiii  I  loved.        .Ihnk. 

5.  (Theol.)  Trust  in  God,  accompanied  with 
belief  in  revelation  ;  trust  in  Christ  as  a  Saviour. 

Now  fuilh  is  the  substance  of  tilings  hoped  for,  (he  evi- 

deuve  of  things  not  seen.  llrJt.  x\.  1. 

Faith  is  (hut  cuuvietion  upon  (he  mind  of  the  tru(h  of  the 

promises  and  threuta'niugs  of  Uwl  liiude  known  in  (he  gos- 

pvX;  o{  (he  cerduii  reaU(y  of  (he  rewards  and  |>iiniahiiii'ii£i  of 

(lie  lite  to  eiiiue,  which  eiiubles  a  man,  in  opixMiiion  to  nil  (he 

temptutidiia  ut  a  corrup(  world,  to  obey  Ciod,  in  exiH'e(jt(ion 

of  ail  iuvisiblv  reward  herealter.  Or.  J.  Clarke. 

4t^  Faith  is  sometimes  used,  in  conversation,  inter- 

jectiomtUy,   to  signify   on  my  faith,  in  truth,   verily. 

"  Faith,  like  enough."    Beau.  Sf  Fl, 

Ur  do  the  prints  or  papers  lie? 

Faith,  sir,  you  know  as  much  as  L  Sw{ft. 

Syn.  —  See  Belief. 
FAith'-BREACH,  n.    Breach  of  fidelity.     Sha.l. 
tFAITllED((atht),  ffl.     Honest;  sincere;  true. 

Thou  bastard  I  would  the  reposal 

Of  any  trust,  vlr(ue,  or  wor(h  iu  thco 

Make  thy  words  faithed  t  Shak. 

FAITH'fOl,  a.  1.  Having  faith,  or  fidelity  ;  firmly 
adhering  to  profession,  promise,  duty,  or  truth  ; 
trusty  ;  upright ;  constant ;  loyal ;  true. 

A  faithful,  not  a  ceremonious  friend.  ilarmion,  1830. 

Let  us  give  a  faitl^ftU  pledge  (o  the  people  (hat  we  honor 

indeec!  the  crown,  but  that  we  belong  to  them.  Burke. 

2.  That  may  confidently  be  relied  on ;  worthy 
of  belief. 

It  is  a/ai(Vu'>aying,For  if  we  be  dead  with  him,  we  shall 
also  live  with  him.  a  7Vm.  ii.  II. 

3.  (Theol.)  Firm  in  religious  belief  and  duty. 
Be  thou  faill\ful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown 

of  life.  Rev.  ii.  10. 

Qyn.  — Faithful,  full  of  faith  or  fidelity,  relates  to 
the  principle  ;  trusty,  tit  or  worthy  to  lie  trusted,  re- 
spects not  only  the  principle,  but  other  qualities. 
Faithful  to  engagements  ;  a  trusty  servant ;  a  loyal 
subject ;  an  -upright  citizen  ;    a  true  or  constant  friend. 

FAITII'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  faithful  manner;  with 
good  faith.     *  Sottth. 

FAlTH'Fl^L-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  beingfaith- 
ful ;  fidelity  ;  constancy  ;  truth.  "  Thy  faith- 
fulness is  unto  all  generations."      Ps.  cxiv.  90. 

FAiTH'L^SS,  a.  1.  Destitute  of  faith,  or  truth- 
fulness; perfidious;  treacherous;  false;  not 
true  to  duty,  profession,  promise,  or  allegiance. 

Ab<Iiel,  faithful  found; 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he.  Milton. 

2.  Unbelieving ;  —  particularly  without  a  cor- 
dial belief  in  the  revealed  truths  of  Christianity. 
"A  faithless  Jew."  Shak, 

Be  not  fnithlem,  but  believing.  John  xz.  27. 

Syn.  — See  Faithlessness. 

FAITU'LESS-LY,  ad.  In  a  faithless  manner; 
perfidiously.  Byrne, 

FAITH'LpSS-NfiSS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being 
faithless ;  perfidy  ;  treachery. 

Sharp  are  the  pangs  that  follow  faithlesimets.    Edwards. 

2.  Unbelief  as  to  revealed  religion.  Johtuson, 
Syn. —  Faithlessness  is  a  breach  of  faith  ;  unfaith- 
fulness, a  want  of  fidelity  ;  treachery  and  perfidy  imply 
a  breach  of  fidelity  and  tlio  betraying  of  confidence. 
A  faithless  friend  acts  contrary  to  faith  or  fidelity  ;  an 
unfaithful  one  fails  to  perform  his  duty  ;  a  treacherous 
one  betrays  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  ;  a  perfidious 
one  draws  from  his  friend  secrets  in  order  to  effect 
his  ruin. 

FAITH'W0R-THI-N6SS  (<5th'wUr-th?-n88),  n. 
Trustworthiness.  Qu-  Rcr, 

tFAI'T6uR(fa'tar),  n.  [Norm.  Fr./artof*r.]  A 
scoundrel ;  a  rascal.  Spenser. 

FAKE,  n.  [A.  S.  /«>(jrffn,  tojoin.]  (Xaut.)  One 
of  the  turns,  circles,  or  windings  of  a  cable  or 
hawser,  as  it  lies  disposed  in  the  coil ;  a  single 
turn  or  coil.  Mar.  Diet, 

FA-KIR',  or  FA'KIR  [fa'kjr,  P.  Sm.  Ul). ;  ftl'ker, 
Ja. ;  fi>-kSr',  A'.],  n.  [Arab.,  poor.]  A  sort  of  der- 
vis  or  Mahometan  monk  in  some  Eastern  coun- 
tries ;  —  \vritten  aXso  faqtiir. 

FAL-CADE',  n.  [Fr.,  from  h.falx,falcis,  a  sickle.] 
(Man.)  A  kino  of  curvet;  a  quick  curvet. 

*S-  A  horse  is  said  to  make  falcades  when  he 
throws  himself  u|K>n  his  haunches  two  or  three  times, 
as  in  very  quick  curvets.     Farrier's  Diet. 

FAL'CATE.ff.  [L.falcatus  •,falr,falcis, 
a  sickle  ;   It.  fakato ;  Sp.  falrado.] 
1.  {Bot.)  Bent  like  a   sickle;  fal- 
cated. Booth. 


2.   (Zofll,)   Noting  a  part  curred,  with  th« 
apex  acute.  Brande. 

FAL'CAT-gD,  a.     L  Hooked;  bent  like  a  sickle. 

2.  {A»troH.)  Applied  to  the  iiumhi  when  hhe 

appears  horned,  which  happens  when  she  is  in 

her  first  ( J> )  and  fourth  («  )  qiiartera.    Brande. 

FAL-CA'TIQN,  n.  The  (Utc  of  being  falcate; 
crookedness.  Derham. 

FAL'cA-TQU,  n.  One  who  cuU  with  a  hook  or 
bill.  BloutU. 

FAL'CHIO.N  (ai'chvu  or  Al'uhyn)  [rW'ehMn.  .S.  W. 
J.  Sm.  ;  (II  shiin,  F.  Ja.  K.  ;  ftl'rhf-vn,'  /'.  ;  ftl'- 
chvn,  MTi.J,  II.  \\,.falr,  a  sickle  or  t.cvthe  ;  It, 
fulcxonv,  a  falchion  ;  So.  falce  ;  Fr.  fliuchion^ 
A  broad  sword  with  a  Hiightly  curveti  point. 

He  flung  hls/alcAi<m  from  his  side,  and  in  the  dost  sat  down. 

Ikmaaa, 

FAI>-cId'J-AN,  o.  (Lair.)  Noting  a  law  proposed 
by  FalcidiuH,  a  Roman  tribune,  which  gave  to 
fathers  of  families  the  power  of  bequeathing 
three  fourths  of  their  proiMjrty,  but  deprived 
them  of  the  power  to  give  away  the  other  fourth, 
which  was  to  descencTto  the  heir,  Boucier. 

fAl'C|-F6RM,  a.  [L.  falx,  falcis,  a  sickle  or 
scythe,  an'd^orwia,  fonii.]  {Anat.  &  Bot.)  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  sickle  or  scythe.       Hamilton. 

FAl'CO,  n.  [L.]  (Omt/A.)  A  genus  of  rapacious 
birds  ;  the  falcon.  Eng.  Cye. 


E.  F.  Ja. 
\lj.falco; 


FAl'CON  (fitw'kn)  [ftw'kn,  S.  IF.  J. 
Sm.;  ftl'kn,  /'.  K. ;  nn'kon,  lVb.],n. 

—  so  called  from  its  hooked  talons 
and  beak  ;  falx,  a  sickle ;  It.  fal- 
cone ;  Sp.  hakon  ;  Fr.  fanconl] 

1.  {Ornith.)  An  accipitrine  bird 
of  the  family  Fakonida  ;  —  partic- 
ularly of  the  sub-family  Falconims, 
characterized  by  the  beak,  which  is 
curved  from  the  base  and  has  on  the 

•  margin  one  or  two  strong  teeth  on 
each  side  ;  a  hawk.  Baird. 

2.  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  „ 
larp;e  cannon  which  carried  a  shot                 '  >^ 
weighing  750  pounds.          Uarria.        Falcon. 

FAL'CON-?R  (ftw'kn-?r),  n.  [Fr.  fauconnier,'] 
One  who  sports  with  or  trains  falcons.        Shak. 

FAL'CO-.\£t.  or  FAl'CQ-X£t  r(4l'ko-n«t,ya.  Sm. 
Ii.;  f5Ll'ko-n«t,  S.  ir.  J.  F.  K.],  h.  [Fr./a«con- 
neau.']  '{Ant.)  A  little  falcon;  the  smallest 
piece  of  ancient  ordnance.  KnoUet. 

FAl'CON-^SN'TLE  (ftw'kB-j«n'il),  n.  A  species 
of  hawk;  —  a  name  applied  to  the  female  and 
the  young  of  the  goshawk.  Enp.  Cye. 

F.1I^C6jy'J-D.X,  n.  pi.  [L.  fako,  a  falcon.] 
(Ornith.)  A  family  of  birds  of  the  order  Ac- 
cipitres,  including  the  sub-families  Polyborintf, 
Buteoninw,  Aquifintt,  Fakoniner,  Milrhitr,  Ae- 
cipitrinee,  and  Circintt;  folcons.  Gray. 

fAL-  CO-XI  '.V-E,  n.pl.(  Or- 
nith.) A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Accipi- 
tres  and  family  Fakoni- 
d<e;  falcons.  Gray. 

fAl'CQ-NI.NE,  o.  (Ornith.) 
Noting  u  sub-family  of  ac- 
cipitrine birds,  having  the  Fako  pere«Tinaa. 
falco  or  hawk  for  its  proper  type.  Brande. 

fAl'CON-RY  (aw'kn-r?),  n.  [It.  fakoneria ;  Sp 
hukoneria;  tT-fauconnerie  ;  L.  falco,  a  hawk.] 
The  art  of  taking  birds  by  means  of  falcons  or 
other  birds  of  prey,  trained  for  the  purpose; 
hawking.  In  the  I'ith  centtirj-  it  was  the  ^vor- 
ite  sport  of  nobles  and  knights  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Brande. 

FAL'CU-LA,  n.  [L.,  a  small  sickle  ■.fair,  a  sickle.1 
(Zo'ii.)  A  compressed,  elongate,  curved,  ana 
shar]>-pointed  claw.  Brande. 

FALI)'A^;E,n.     [Low  L.  fahlagium  ;  /a/iia,  a  fold. 

—  A.S./n/r«,  or  fokl,'a. fold".]  ( Old  Eng.  Im*c.) 
An  ancient  privilege  in  England  of  setting  up 
folds  for  sheep  in  any  fields  within  the  manor 
of  a  lord  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  the 
ground;  foldage.  BurriU. 

FALn'FEE,  n.  (Imw.)  a  rent  or  composition 
paid  by  tenants  for  faldage.  Bailey. 

fFALU'lNO,  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth.  "A 
gown  oi  f aiding."  Chaucer. 


Eilcons.  Gray. 
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FALLING-STONE 


FAl'DIS-TO-RY,  m.  [See  Faldstool.]  The  seat 
or  throne  of  a  bishop  within  the  chancel.  Hook. 

FAlD'STOOL,  n.  [A.  S.fald,  a  fold,  and  stol,  a 
stool.  —  Mid.  L.  Jaidistorium ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  faldis- 
tario  ;  Old  Yr.faudeste-uU;  Fr.fautetdL] 

1.  A  portable  folding-seat,  similar  to  a  camp- 
stool  ;  a  folding  chair.  Fairholt. 

2.  A  folding-stool  or  desk,  provided  with  a 
cushion,  for  a  person  to  kneel  on  during  the 
performance  of  certain  acts  of  devotion.  Ojilvie. 

3.  The  chair  of  a  bishop,  enclosed  by  the 
railing  of  the  altar.  Johmon. 

4.  A  kind  of  stool  for  the  kings  of  England 
to  kneel  on  at  their  coronation.  Johnson. 

5.  A  small  desk,  at  which,  in  cathedrals, 
churches,  &c.,  the  litany  is  enjoined  to  be  sung 
or  said.  Hook. 

FA-LER'NI-AN,  rt.  {Geoff.)  Relating  to  Falernus, 
"a  mountain  in  Campania,  in  Italy,  formerly 
noted  for  its  wine.  Francis. 

FA-LER'NJ-AN,  M.  Wine  made  from  the  grapes 
of  Mount  falernus,  in  Italy.  Clarke. 

FALL,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  feallan ;  Dut.  vaUen ;  Ger. 
fallen  ;  Dan./a/tfe  ;  Sw.  falla.]     \i.  fell  ;  j^p. 

PALLING,  FALLEN.] 

1.  To  drop  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  by 
the  mere  force  of  gravity.  "  As  the  Xa-dii  fallcth 
off  from  the  vine.  Isa.  xxxiv.  4. 

2.  To  drop  from  an  upright  to  a  flat  or  pros- 
trate position. 

liCt  him  that . . .  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  faU.    1  Cor.  x.  12. 

3.  To  sink  in  death  ;  to  die  ;  to  perish.JL>r«/rfen. 

A  thousand  shall  faU  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy 
right  hand.  i'»-  xci.  7. 

4.  To  sink ;  to  become  lowered. 

The  barometer  began  to/aH  with  appalling  rapidity.  Amotl. 

If  the  fine  weather  has  been  of  long  duration,  the  mercury 

may  fall  for  two  or  three  days  before  any  perceptible  change 

takes  place.  Branile. 

5.  To  empty ;  to  pass  at  the  outlet ;  to  flow 
out  at  the  mouth  ;  to  disembogue.  "  The  Loire; 
and  the  rivers  that /a//  into  it.  '  Arbuthnot. 

6.  To  depart  from  innocence,  truth,  duty,  or 
faith  ;  to  sin  ;  to  err  ;  to  transgress  ;  to  lapse. 

Labor  to  enter  into  that  rest,  lest  any  man  fall  after  the 
■ame  example  of  uubelief.  Heb.  iv.  11. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition: 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels.  Shak. 

7.  To  sink  into  a  lower  or  worse  condition. 

A  poor,  weak  woman,  fallen  from  favor.  Shak. 

8.  To  decrease ;  to  become  less.  "  A  good 
leg  will /aW."  Shak.   "  Rents  will /«//."  Locke. 

The  as  full  to  two  ounces  in  the  first  Punic  war.     Arbuthnot, 

The  greatness  of  an  estate  in  bulk  and  territory  doth  fall 

under  measure.  Bacon, 

9.  To  assume  an  air  of  discontent  or  dejection. 

I  have  observed  of  late  thy  looks  are  fallen.       Addison, 

10.  To  become  ;  as,  "  To  fall  sick  "  ;  "  To 
fall  asleep  "  ;  "  To  fall  in  love." 

Kir  These  expressions  are  idiomatic,  the  verb  in 
each  case  denoting  entrance  into  a  new  state,  as  by 
the  act  of  falling. 

11.  To  happen  ;  to  befall ;  to  come  to  pass ; 
to  be.     [Properly,  to  fill  out.'] 

If  the  worst  fall  that  ever  fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make  shift  to 
go  without  hira.  dhak. 

12.  t  To  end  ;  to  terminate  ;  to  issue ;  to  turn 
out ;  to  prove  in  the  result.  "  As  the  matter 
falls,"     [Properly,  to  fall  out.']  Shak. 

Sit  still,  my  daughter,  until  thou  know  how  the  matter 
will  fall.  Ruth  ill.  18. 

13.  To  come  into  one's  possession;  —  with 
to,  on,  or  upon. 

All  the  lands  which /aW  to  her  m^esty.  Spenser. 

Preferment/aZfe  on  him  that  cuts  him  oft  Shak. 

The  sovereignty  will/aH  upon  Macbeth.  Shak. 

14.  To  be  uttered  carelessly,  or  as  if  by  chance. 

Some  expressions  fell  from  him  not  verj-  favorable  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  Sw\n. 

40-  "Fall,  with  prepositions  subjoined,  has  various 
metaphorical  and  consequential  usages,  the  force  or 
import  of  which  must  be  collected  from  the  context." 
RichariUoa. 

To  fall  aboard  of,  {J^aut.)  to  strike  against;  to  run 
foul  of;  to  come  in  collision  ;  —  used  of  one  vessel  run- 
ning against  another,  whether  by  design  or  accident. 
Mar.  Diet.  —  To  fall  astern,  (^Jfaut.)  to  be  driven  hack  ; 
to  retreat  with  tlie  stern  foremost:  —  to  be  outstripped 
or  left  behind  by  another  vessel.  Mar.  Diet.  —  To  fall 
away,  to  grow  lean  ;  to  become  thinner.  "  In  a  Lent 
diet,  people  commonly  fall  away.''''  Arbuthnot.  —  To 
depart  from  innocence,  truth,  faith,  allegiance,  or 
duty.  "These,  for  a  while,  believe,  and,  in  time  of 
temptation, /fi//  away."  Luke  vili.  13.  —  To  hn  lost; 
to  fade  ;  to  perish.  —  To  full  back,  to  recede  ;  to  retreat ; 


as,  "To  fall  back  from  a  promise."  —  To  fall  calm, 
(JVfiMt.)  to  cease  blowing;  to  become  calm.  Mar.  Diet. 
—  To  fall  down,  (JVaut.)  to  sail  or  ttoat  down  a  river 
with  the  current  or  tide.  Mar.  Did.  —  To  fall  foul,  to 
assault ;  to  attack.  Addison. —  To  fall  from,  to  depart 
from  adherence  ;  to  revolt.  —  To  fall  home,  (JVaut.)  to 
curve  inwards,  as  the  timbers  or  sides  of  a  ship. — 
To  fall  in,  to  meet ;  to  concur.  "  Objections  fall  in 
here."  M^oodward.  —  To  sink  ;  to  subside:  —  (^Mil.)  to 
come  into  line  ;  to  form  in  ranks.  Burn.  —  To  full  in 
with,  to  coincide  ;  to  agree  with.  "  Your  own  no- 
tion of  dignity /aWs  in  with  mine  ofsubstance."  Water- 
land. —  To  comply  with;  to  yield  to.  "  You  will  find 
it  diflicult  to  persuade  learned  men  to  fall  in  with  your 
projects."  Addison.  —  (JSTaut.)  To  discover,  as  a  ship 
or  land.  Mar.  Diet.  —  To  fall  off,  to  separate  from. 
"  Languages  need  recruits  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
words  that  are  continually  falling  off  through  dis- 
use." Felton.  —  To  fall  on,  or  upon,  to  rush  at  or  up- 
on ;  to  attack  ;  to  assault.  "  They  fell  on  ;  I  made 
good  my  place."  Shak.  —  To  meet  with,  or  find  by 
chance. —  To  full  over,  to  revolt;  to  desert.  "And 
dost  ihou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ?  "  Shak.  —  To  fall 
out,  to  happen  ;  to  befall.  "  It  so  fell  out  that  certain 
players  weo'errode  on  the  way  :  of  these  we  told  him." 
Shak.  —  To  quarrel ;  to  disagree.  "  How  fell  you  out! 
say  that."  Sliak.  —  To  fall  short,  to  fail ;  to  be  deticient. 
Waller.  —  To  fall  to,  to  begin  ;  to  set  about ;  to  apply 
one's  self  to.  "  They  fell  to  raising  money."  Claren- 
don. —  To  go  over  to  ;  to  submit  to.  "  He  that  goeth 
out,  and  falleth  to  the  Chaldeans  that  besiege  you,  he 
shall  live."  Jer.  xxi.  9.  —  To  full  under,  to  be  ranged 
with  ;  to  be  reckoned  with.  "  The  Georgics  fall  un- 
der that  class  of  poetry  which  consists  in  giving  plain 
directions  to  the  reader."  Addison.  —  To  be  subject 
to  ;  to  become  the  subject  of.  "  l"he  effects  of  heat 
will  be  such  as  will  scarce  fall  under  the  conceit  of 
man."    Bacon. 

jftg-  "  FaU  is  one  of  those  general  words  of  which 
it  is  very  difhcult  to  ascertain  or  detail  the  lull  signifi- 
cation. It  retains  in  most  of  Its  senses  some  part  of 
its  primitive  meaning,  and  implies,  either  literally  or 
figuratively,  descent,  violence,  or  suddenness.  In 
many  of  its  senses  it  is  opjiosed  to  rise ;  but  in  others, 
it  has  no  counterpart  or  correlative."    Johnson. 

fAll,  v.  a.     1.  To  drop  ;  to  let  fall.      [r.] 

And  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did/a{^  Shak. 

2.  To  sink ;  to  depress ;  to  abase.  "  To  raise 
OT  fall  his  voice."  Bacon. 

3.  To  diminish  ;  to  lessen  ;  to  decrease. 

You  fall  the  price  of  your  native  commodities.        Locke. 

4.  t  To  yean  ;  to  bring  forth.  Shak. 
iKg=- Often  improperly  used  for  fell  in  the  U.  S. ; 

and  it  is  so  used  in  some  parts  ol  England  ;  as,  "  To 
fall  a  tree,"  instead  of,  "  To  fell  a  tree."    Forby. 

FAlL,  n.  1.  The  act  of  falling  ;  the  act  of  drop- 
ping from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  by  the 
mere  force  of  gravity;  —  the  natural  motion  of 
bodies  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

High  o'er  their  heads  a  mouldering  rock  is  placed. 

That  promises  a  fall,  and  shakes  at  every  blast.     Dryden. 

2.  The  act  of  dropping  from  an  erect  to  a  flat 
or  prostrate  position ;  a  tumble.  "  A  fall  in 
wrestling."  Urydcn. 

My  son,  coming  into  his  marriage-chamber,  happened  to 
have  a  fall,  and  died.  'I  hsxlr.  x.  48. 

3.  A  rapid  descent  of  water  down  a  steep 
place     a  cascade  ;  a  cataract. 

These  falU  [of  the  Missouri],  next  to  those  of  Nia^ra,  are 
regarded  as  the  grandest  in  North  America.  J.  t'homa». 

4.  The  distance  or  space  through  which  any 
thing,  as  water,  descends  ;  as,  "  There  is  a  fall 
at  the  mill  of  ten  feet." 

5.  Destruction  ;  overthrow ;  death. 

Wail  his  fall 
Whom  I  myself  struck  down.  Shak. 

6.  The  act  of  sinking  or  becoming  lower. 

A  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer  in  the  spring  or  autumn 
indicates  wind.  Brande. 

7.  Discharge  ;  disemboguement,  as  of  a  river 
or  other  stream.  "  The/aZ^  of  the  Po  into  the 
gulf  [of  Venice]."  Addison. 

8.  Downfall ;  degradation  ;  declension  from 
eminence  ;  loss  of  greatness  or  power  ;  deposi- 
tion from  a  high  station  or  rank  ;  ruin. 

Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruined  me.         Shak. 

9.  Declension  from  goodness  or  innocence  ; 
departure  from  faith  or  duty  ;  transgression  ; 
apostasy;  —  particularly,  the  loss  of  their  first 
estate  by  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race. 

This  revolt  of  thine  is  like  another  fall  of  man.     Shak. 
O  misernblc  mankind,  to  what/aH 
Degraded,  to  what  wretched  state  reservedl  Milton. 

10.  Decrease  ;  diminution  ;  decline.  "  The  ef- 
fect the  fa/l  of  interest  hath."  Child. 

11.  Cadence ;  declination  of  sound  ;  a  sink- 
ing or  descent,  as  of  the  voice  ;  close. 

That  strain  again ;  it  had  a  dying  fall.  Shak. 


At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled. 


Milton, 


12.  Chance;  hap;  accident;  fortune;  lot. 
"  Whatever  /■«//  may  fall."  Shak. 

13.  Declivity  ;  descent ;  descension.    Bacon. 

14.  The  act  of  felling  or  cutting  down.  "  The 
full  of  timber."  Johnson. 

15.  t  A  part  of  female  dress ;  a  kind  of  veil. 

Which  gown?  what  fair/  what  tire?  £.  Juiison. 

16.  {Scotch  Land  Measure.)  Six  ells,  or  the 
fortieth  part  of  a  rood.  Craig. 

17.  A  trap  for  animals.  Simmonds. 

18.  The  season  when  the  leaves  fall  from  the 
trees;  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  autumn. 

What  crowds  of  patients  the  town-doctor  kills. 
Or  how,  last  fall,  he  raised  the  weekly  bills.        Dryden, 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall,  Raleigh. 

Yet  we  have  lost,  I  am  told,  fifteen  hundred  persons  this 
/aW-  W.  I'enti.  Km. 

In  North  America,  the  season  in  which  this  [the  fall  of  the 
leaf)  takes  place  derives  its  name  from  that  circumstance, 
and,  instead  of  autumn,  is  universally  called  fall.  Rerg"  Cur. 
4tir  The  use  oi  fall  in  the  sense  of  autumn,  though 
now  very  common  in  the  United  States,  is  compara- 
tively rare,  or  regarded  as  provincial,  in  England. 

19.  {Nant.')  That  part  to  which  the  power  is 
applied  in  hoisting.  Dana. 

Syn.  —  See  Ruin. 
FAL-LA'CIOUS  (fal-Ia'shus),  a.  \h.  fallaciosm,  or 
fallax;  /a/to,  to  deceive  ;  It.  Jallacc;&-p.falaz; 
Fr.  fallacicux.]  Producing  mistake  or  error ; 
false  ;  deceitful;  misleading;  disappointing;  de- 
lusive;—  never  used  of  persons,  but  of  things. 
"  T^his  fallacious  idea  of  liberty."  Burke. 

False  philosophy  inspires 
Fallacious  hope.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Fallacious  hopes  ;  deceitful  jierson  or  con- 
duct ;  deceptive  or  delusive  appearance ;  sophistical  ar- 
gument ;  fraudulent  practice. 

FAL-LA'CIOUS-LY  (f^l-la'shus-le),  ad.  In  a  fal- 
lacious manner  ;  delusively. 

FAL-LA'CIOyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fallacious ;  tendency  to  deceive  or  mislead ; 
delusiveness;  deceitfulness ;  fallacy.  "The 
fallaciousness  of  such  thermoscopes.        Boyle. 

FAL'LA-CY,  n.  \1j.  fallacia;  f alio,  to  deceive; 
It.fallacia;  S'p.falacia;  Fr.fallace.1 

I.  The  quality  of  being  fallacious ;  a  decep- 
tive or  false  appearance  ;  deceit ;  deception. 


Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
I'll  entertain  the  favored  fallacy. 


Sliak. 


2.  (Logic.)  A  sophism  ;  logical  artifice ;  de- 
ceitful argument ;  an  argument  which  pretends 
to  be  decisive  of  the  matter  at  issue,  while  it 
really  is  not. 

'    His  principal  and  most  general  fallacy  is  his  making  es- 
sence and  person  to  signify  the  same.  tVaterlaiul. 

t  FA L' LAX,  n.     [L.]     Cavillation.  Bacon. 

FALL'-BOARD,  w.  The  wooden  drop-shutter  of 
a  window  that  is  not  glazed.  Sinunonds. 

fAll'EN  (ai'ln),  p.  from/aZA  —  See  Fall. 

t  FAL'LgN-CY,  n.  \h.  f alio,  fallens,  to  deceive.] 
Mistake;  error.  "Two fallencies."  Bp.  Taylor. 

fAlL'^R,  w.     One  who  falls.  Johnson. 

fAL-L|-BIL'1-TY,  n.  [It.  fallibilita;  Sp.  falibili- 
ddd.]  The  state  of  being  fallible  ;  frailty ;  lia- 
bility to  error ;  uncertainty. 

There  is  a  great  deal  o{  fallibility  in  the  testimony  of  men. 

Watts. 

fAl'LJ-BLE,  a.  [L.  fallo,  to  deceive  ;  It.fallibile', 
Sp.  f alible;  Ft.  faillible.]  That  may  fail  or 
err  ;"liable  to  error  ;  frail ;  uncertain  ;  imperfect. 

Do  not  falsify  your  resolution  with  hopes  that  arefaUiUe.Shaki 

fAl'H-BLY,  orf.     In  a  fallible  manner.      Huloet. 

fAlL'JNG,  n.  1.  That  which  falls;  a  dropping; 
declension  ;  fall.  Dryden. 

2.  An  indenting  or  indentation  ;  a  hollow ;  a 
depression.  "  The  several  prominences  or  fall- 
ings in  of  the  features."  Addison. 

FALL'iNG-SICK'NgSS,  n.  The  epilepsy ;  a  dis- 
ease in  which  the  patient  is  suddenly  deprived 
of  his  senses,  and  falls  dowii. 

Brutus.    'T  is  very  like  he  hath  the  falling-sickness. 
Cassiw.    No,  Ca!sar  hath  it  not;  but  you,  and  I. 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falliuti-sickuess.     bhalc. 

fALL'ING-SLUICE,  w.     a  kind  of  flood-gate. 

Buchanan, 

fAll'ING-STAR,  n.    {Meteor.)  A  shooting  star; 

a  kind  of  meteor.  London  Ency. 

FAlL'ING-STONE,  n.     A  stone  that  falls  from 

the  atmosphere ;  an  aerolite  ;  a  meteorite.£wcy. 
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^iJkL-LO'PI-AN,  a.  (Anat.)  An  epithet  applied 
to  twu  tubes  or  ducts  arising  from  the  two  upper 
corners  of  the  uterus  ;  —  so  named  from  having 
been  discovered  by  Fallopius,  a  famous  Italian 
I  anatomist.  Palmer. 

Ll'LOW  (fil'la),  a.  [A.  S.  fealo,  or  fealwe; 
f'Dut.  vnel ;  Oer.  full,  or  fahl.  —  L.  Jlavua,  fal- 
\VU3,  golden  yellow ;  qilvus,  or  helvus,  pale  yel- 
! low;  It.  Jf  Sp._//aco  ;  Pr./auve.  —  See  Yellow.] 

1.  I'iilc  red,  or  pale  yellow.  IShak. 

2.  Untilled  ;  left  to  rest  after  tillage. 

Break  up  yuur  /allow  ground.  Uotta  x.  12. 

3.  Ploughed,  but  not  sowed.  Howell. 

The  suil  iiiutt  VixfaUow.  AUtluon. 

'LOW,  n.  {Agnc.)  Untilled  land  ;  a  portion 
(of  land  in  which  no  seed  is  sown  for  a  whole 
rear,  in  order  that  the  soil  may  be  left  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  weeds  being 
Idcstroyed  by  repeated  ploughing  and  harrowing ; 
land  the  fertility  improved  by  decomposition  of 
I'thc  soil,  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  supplying 
"lie  exhausting  ett'ects  of  previous  crops.  Vraig. 

A  naked  t'ullotr  is  when  it  hiu  been  iiloughcd  and  har- 
. lowed,  and  left;  while  a  green  fallow  ia  when  »onie  interme- 
[itiate  erop  of  roots  or  foruge  liiu  been  taken  from  it.  Sinuiiunilii. 

ta-  "There  is  nn  coinini;  at  the  radical  of  this 
tword  by  the  sound  :  it  depends  entirely  on  the  sense, 
[which  ari^tes  from  one  of  the  anciontest  customs.  TIte 
wMalliLin  or  Mallow  was,  in  Britain,  nearly  wliat  the 
Campus  MartUii  was  to  the  Romans.  The  Millvmmut, 
or  assembly  of  the  principals  uf  the  land,  wan  on  the 
commons,  either  adjacent  to  the  cai/r  [town],  or  ap- 
propriated to  that  purpose  by  the  people.  This  spot 
of  Kronnd  was  so  inviolably  privileged  as  nevi  r  to  be 
enclosed  or  cultivated  as  private  property.  Thence 
the  word  Mallow  became  generalized  and  applied  to 

grounds   that   lay  unsown.     The  m,  in   the  ancient 
ritisli,   derteciing   into  /,  gave  the  word  fallow." 
CldaniL 

f  KAI/LOW,  t'.  n.        [t.  FALLOWED  ;  pp.  FALLOW- 

i.\o,  FALLOWED.]     To  fade  ;  to  become  yellow, 
like  a  faded  leaf.  Old  Saxon  Poem. 

FAL'LO  W,  V.  a.  To  plough  and  harrow  as  land  on 
which  the  crops  are  suspended,  for  the  purpose 
of  rooting  out  pernicious  weeds,  and  of  ttividing 
and  pulverizing  the  soil  more  perfectly.  Deane. 

FAl'LOW-CHAt,  n.  {Oniith.)  A  small  bird  of 
the  genus  Motacilla;  wheat-ear;  ccnanthe; 
fallow-finch ;  Motacilla  wnanthe.         Ettg.  Cyc. 

FAL'LOW-CR5p,  n.  The  crop  taken  from  fal- 
lowed ground.  Craig. 

FAi/LOW-DEER,    n. 

iZoil.)  A  species  of 
eer  having  horns 
branched,  recurved, 
and  compressed, 
common  in  English 
parks ;  Cervus  daina 
or  Dama  vulgaris. 
BeU. 
fAl'low-fIncii,  n. 

(Oniith.)  A  small 
bird  of  the  genus 
Motacilla ;  wheat- 
ear  ;  ujnanthe ;  fal- 
low-chat ;  Motacilla 
wnanthe.  Eng.  Cyc. 

fAl'LOW-Ing,  n.  (Agric.)  The  operation  of 
ploughing  and  harrowing  land  on  which  the 
crops  are  suspended.  Deane. 

FAr/LOW-IST,  n.  (Aoric.)  One  who  favors  the 
practice  of  fallowing  land,     [h.]  Craig. 

FAL'I,OVV-NfiSS,  n.  (Agric.)  The  state  of  being 
fallow  or  uncultivated.  Donne. 

fAll'TRAnck,  n.    See  Faltranck. 

t  fAl'8A-ry,  n.    A  falsifier  of  evidence.    "  You 

make  Mr.  Mason  a.falsary."  Sheldon. 

PAlse,  a.  [L.  fahtis  ;  falh,  to  deceive  ;  It.  A  Sp. 

fiho;  Ft.faiuc.  —  K.S.fahft;  Gael,  fa l/sa.] 

1.  Destitute  of  truth  or  reality  ;  not  true  ;  un- 
true ;  —  applied  to  things. 

Thus  we  say  that  things  are  falix:  cither  boeauoe  they  do 
not  Bhsolutely  exist,  or  because  they  are  but  apitrnranccs 
and  not  realities.  Fleming. 

2.  Wanting  in  truthfulness;  not  honest; 
treacherous  ;  perfidious  ;  deceitful ;  mendacious. 

Fiibe  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand.  S/iat. 

3.  Counterfeit ;  spurious  ;  not  genuine.  "  A 
false  bottom."  Bacon.    "False  tears."  Dryden. 
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From  vain  deceit  and  falte  phllocophy.  iliunn. 

4.  Incorrect ;  not  agreeable  to  rule  or  propri- 
ety.    •'  False  French."  S/iuk. 

5.  {Hot.)  Noting  a  close  resemblance  to  some 
particular  structure  originating  in  an  unusual 
ond  irregular  manner.  IIchhIow. 

e.  {Mtts.)  Not  in  tune ;  not  accurate  in  pitch. 

Dtcight. 

FaUe  cadence,  (Mut.)  a  cadence  in  which  the  baas 
rise*  a  tone  or  a  aemitone,  instead  of  rising  a  fourth,  or 
falling  a  fifth.  —  Falne  fire,  a  blue  flame  made  by  the 
burning  of  certain  combustiblog  in  a  wooden  tulie, 
used  as  a  signal  during  the  nigh:,  and  RometimeM  for 

the  pnr|M)8e  of  deceiving  an  enemy.     Craig: FaUe 

impruonment,{lM«>.)  unlawful  ImpriHonnient  or  deten- 
tion—  FaLie  pretencen,  false  reprosentationH,  made  in 
order  to  obtain  mcmey  or  goods  with  intent  to  cheat. 

Syn.  — See  Spurious. 

FALSE,  ad.     1.  Not  truly  ;  falsely.  Shak. 

2.  (Mu3.)  Out  of  tune ;  as,  "  She  sang  false." 

Dtcight. 

fFALSE,  V.  a.     1.  To  cause  to  fail  in  veracity  ; 

to  make  untruthful ;  to  falsify.  Shuk. 

2.  To  deceive  ;  to  cheat ;  to  delude.  Spcnsrr. 

3.  To  defeat ;  to  balk  ;  to  evade.         Spenser. 
FALSE'-CQN-CEP'TIQN,  n.  (Med.)  An  abnormal 

conception,  in  which,  instead  of  a  well-organ- 
ized embryo,  a  mole  or  some  analogous  produc- 
tion is  formed.  Uoblyn. 
FALSE'-FACED  (ftls'fSst),  a.  Hypocritical ;  de- 
ceitful.    "  False-faced  soothing.  Shak. 

fAlSE'HEART,  a.  Perfidious  ;  treacherous  ;  false- 
hearted.    "A  falseheart  traitor."  Shak. 

FALSE'-IIEART-eo,  rt.  Treacherous  ;  perfidious ; 
faithless.     "  False-hearted  friends."         Bacon. 

FALSE'-HEART'5D-NESS,  n.     Quality  of  being 
false-hearted ;  perfidiousness ;  deceitfulness. 
There  was  no  hypocrisy  or  false-heartednesi  in  all  this. 

Slillinu/leel. 
FALSE'HOOD  (ais'hfid),  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being 
false  ;  want  of  truth  ;  falsity  ;  untruthfulness. 

All  deception  is  nothing  else  hut  a  lie  reduced  to  practice, 
and  falsehoiHl  passing  from  words  to  things.  South. 

As  there  may  be  lalmhooda  which  arc  not  lies,  so  there 
may  be  lies  without  literal  or  direct  J'abehood.  I'aley. 

2.  A  wilful  act  or  declaration  contrary  to 
truth ;  deception  ;  deceitfulness ;  dishonesty  ; 
perfidy  ;  an  untruth  ;  a  lie ;  a  fib. 

Artificer  of  frauds  he  was  the  first 

That  practised  fahehood  under  saintly  show.       Hilton. 

The  commentators  on  Homer  apologize  for  the  glaring 

faliehoijtls  which  I'lysses  relates,  by  showing  that  they  are 

told  to  the  I'hieucians,  a  credulous  peojtle.  Cambridge. 

3.  A  counterfeit ;  an  imposture. 

No./«/«Aoorf  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  hut  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  FaUehood  is  a  false  assertion  or  proposition  ; 
falsity  is  the  quality  of  a  false  proposition.  When  the 
falsity  of  an  assertion  is  made  evident,  it  is  proved  to 
be  a  falsehood.  Falsehood  is  a  mild  term  of  reproba- 
tion, applied  to  an  untruth  ;  lie  is  a  harsh  one.  A  lie 
is  a  voluntary /a/«eAood;  an  untruth  is,  or  may  be,  an 
involuntary  falsehood. 

FALSE'lijM,  n.  A  self-evident  falsity;  —  the  op- 
posite of  truism,     [u.]  Qu.  Rev. 

FALSE'-KEEL,  n.  (Xaut.)  A  keel  composed  of 
several  pieces  and  fitted  under  the  main  keel, 
to  preserve  it  from  friction,  and  to  make  the  ship 
hold  a  better  wind.  Craig. 

FALSE'LY,  ad.     In  a  false  manner  ;  not  truly. 

FALSE'N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  false; 
want  of  truth  ;  falsity  ;  falsehood. 

Die  had  she  rather  in  tormenting  grief 

That  any  should  of  JaUenesn  her  reprove.         Sj>en»er. 

tFALS'pR,  n.  A  deceiver.  "  Such /a&er«*  friend- 
ship." Spenser. 

FAlSE'-RAIL,  n.  (.VrtM<.)  A  thin  piece  of  timber 
attached  inside  of  a  curved  head-rail,  in  order 
to  strengthen  it.  Ogilrie. 

fAlse'-r66f,  n.    A  roof  under  another  roof. 

FJr.-SKTTF.',  a.  [It.  falsetto,  dim.  of  falso, 
false.]  (Rhet.)  Noting  a  shrill  or  high  tone  of 
the  voice,  a  cry,  scream,  or  yell.  P.  Cyc. 

FAl-SET'TO,  n.  fit.]  (Mils.)  That  artificial 
register  of  a  man  s  voice  which  lies  above  his 
natural  compass,  feebly  resembling  the  voice  of 
a  woman  ;  —  called  also  head  voice.        Ihcight. 

FAl'SI-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  falsified,  coun- 
terfeited, or  corrupted.  Johnson. 
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FAL-fl}-F|-CA'TION,  n.     [fii,.  /aUiJicacion;   Fr. 
falatjicatiun.]  'I  he  act  of  falsifying,  counterfeit- 
mg,  or  making  a  thing  ap|>ear  to  be  what  it  ia  not. 
FaUiAratitm  of  the  doctrine  uf  tb«  alttaaoc.       WmtmrUm. 
fAl'8|.F|-ca-TQR,  n.    A  faUifier.    Bp.  Morton. 
FAL'H|-Fi-gK,   n.    L  One  who  falsifies  or  coun- 
terfeits.    "  FaUifiert  of  .  ,  ,  coin."        Ascham. 
2.  A  liar ;  one  who  contrivea  falsehood*. 

Boaster*  an:  naturally  faUifitn.  VBttraage, 

FAL'SI-FY,  r.  a.  (L.  faUtu,  false,  and/orto,  to 
make  ;  It.falsijicare  ;  t>\,.fuli<ijirar  ;  Ft.  falsi- 
Jier.]  \i.  FALSIFIED;  p/;.  FALSIKYI.NO,  FALSI- 
FIED.] 

1.  To  counterfeit ;  to  forge ;  to  make  false. 

FatM{/ving  the  balance*  by  drcHt.  Amurn  via.  $. 

2.  To  prove  to  be  false ;  to  disprove. 

We  cannot.  I  fear.  /oZ/hW  the  prdlgrM  of  this  Riftvr  peo- 
ple, and  persuade  them  that  thry  are  nut  sprung  fmJn  ■ 
naUon  in  whom  veins  the  bluud  urrreed4>in  circuUlEs.  Uwbt. 

3.  To  violate;  to  break  by  falsehood.  "He 
suddenly /a&»/f/>rf  his  faith."  KnoUes. 

4.  t  To  show  to  be  unsound  or  not  proof. 

,    ,  .    ,  His  ample  shield 

la  faltified.  and  round  with  javelins  fliled.        Dryden. 

FAL'SJ-FY,  v.n.  To  tell  lies  or  falsehoods.  .*<ou/h. 

tFAL8'ING,/».  a.     Deceiving;  false.  ShaJk. 

FAl'S|-TY,  n.  [L.falsitas;  It.faUith;  Sp.fal- 
sedad;  ¥r. fatisset^'.] 

1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  false ;  in- 
conformity  to  truth  ;  contrariety  to  truth. 

When  the  fnlsitu  of  an  aaacrtion  is  Diade  evident,  it  la 
proved  to  be  a  fiilsehoud.  Uraltam. 

2.  A  false  assertion  ;  an  untruth ;  a  lie.  *'  Ea- 
sily confutable /a/»i<Mr»."     [k.]  GlanciUe. 

Syn.  —  See  Falsehood. 

FAL'T^R,  r.  n.  [L.  fallo,  to  deceive,  kindred 
with  Gr.  oipdlXia,  to  make  to  fall ;  It.  faitare,  to 
be  wanting ;  Port,  if  Sp.  faltar.]  [».  faltbueu  ; 

pp.  FALTEKI.NO,  FALTEKKD.] 

1.  To  hesitate  in  the  utterance  of  words ;  to 
stammer ;  to  stutter. 

Ills  tongue  faltered,  and  his  hands  shook.     Golden  Rote. 

2.  To  fail ;  to  waver ;  to  totter.  "  He  found 
his  leas  falter."  Wiseman 

3.  To  fail  or  mistake  in  any  act  of  the  under 
standing.  ••  Their  [itiiots']  several  ways  of  /«/- 
tering."  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Hesitate. 
FAL'TeR,r.o.  To  filter.  [Local,  Eng.]  Mortimer. 
FAL'TfR-iNG,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  falters ; 
feebleness;  deficiency.  Killimjbeck. 

fAl'T^R-Ing,  p.  a.     Hesitating  ;  stammering. 

And  his  but  faltering  accents  whisper  praiae.    GoldtmUJk. 

FAl'TPR-Ing-LY,  ad.    In  a  faltering  manner. 

FAL'TRANCK,  n.  [Get.  fall,  a  fall,  and  trank, 
drink;  literally,  a  drink  against  falls.]  (Med.) 
A  mixture  of  several  aromatic  plants,  used  as  « 
vulnerary  medicine.  Dunglison, 

FA'LUJV,n.  [Fr.]  (Geo/.)  A  series  of  deposit^ 
belonging  to  the  middle  tertiary  or  miocenc 
period,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  Sroken  shells, 
quartz,  sand,  and  gravel.  St.  John 

FA  MA  Cl^-MO'SA,  n.  [L.l  A  public  scandal 
—  a  phrase  used  in  the  judicial  proceedings  o^ 
the  Presbyterian  Church  Courts  of  Scotland,  foj 
a  ground  of  action  before  a  presbytery  againsl 
one  of  its  members,  independently  of  any  regu- 
lar complaint  by  a  particular  accuser.       Craig. 

tFAM'BLE,  e.  n.  [Dan. /am&er.]  To  hesitate  in 
speech  ;  to  stammer ;  to  faffle.  Skinner. 

FAME,  n.  [Or.  t^fipit, ;  ^f,l,  to  say  ;  L.,  It.,  ^  Sp. 
fama  ;  Yr.fame.'\ 

1.  Public  rejiort ;  rumor ;  bruit ;  hearsay. 

Julius  Cwsar  took  Pomtiey  unprovide<l.and  laid  aslerp  his 
Industry  and  preparations  by  a  jnmr  that  he  cunninglv  gave 
out  how  <  a;sar's  own  soldiers  lovi-d  him  m*.  Bacom. 

2.  Celebrity  ;  reputation  ;  renown  ;  glor}'. 


Famr  is  the  spnr  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raiae 
(That  last  inllrmily  of  noble  niindu) 
To  acorn  delights.'and  live  laborious  days.  MUfom. 

Though  there  may  be  manr  rich,  many  virtuous,  many 
wise  men,  fante  must  neceasarily  be  the  portion  of  but  frw. 

A. /AOL 
Syn.  — Se«  Celebrity,  Globy. 

t  FAME,  r.  a.     1.  To  make  famous  or  renowned. 

Prithee,  who  /time*  thrrt  Bean.  *•  FL 

8.  To  report ;  to  rumor ;  to  bruit.  .Sir  G.  Buck. 
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FANCY 


FAMED  (fanid),  p.  a.  Celebrated  ;  much  talked  of. 

Why,  art  thou  famed  for  any  valor?  Beau.  Sf  Ft. 

FAME'LPSS,  a.     Without  fame.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

PA-MIL'IAR  (fj-mll'ysir),  a.  \1j.  familiaris  ;  fa- 
milia,  a  family;  \t.  fainUjliare;  H-p.  familiar ; 
Fr.  Jumilier.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  family  ;  domestic.    Johnsoti. 

2.  Well  acquainted ;  habituated  by  custom  ; 
conversant ;  intimate. 

familiar  now  with  grief  your  tears  refrain.  Pope. 

3.  Not  formal  or  reserved ;  easy  in  manners 
or  conversation ;  unceremonious  ;  free ;  frank ; 
social ;  affable  ;   courteous  ;  polite  ;  civil. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  meana  vulgar.  Shak. 

4.  Well  known  ;  known  by  frequent  or  habit- 
ual use. 

Things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us.  iSAaA;. 

5.  Too  nearly  acquainted. 

In  such  familiar  sort  to  have  spoken  unto  her.       Sidney. 

Familiar  spirit,  a  demon  supposed  to  be  near,  and 
to  attend  at  call.  "  Mannaseh  dealt  with  a  familiar 
spirit."  2  Kings  xxi.  6. 

Syn.  — See  Acquaintance,  Social. 

PA-MIl'IAR  (fgi-mil'y?!'),  »•  !•  An  intimate;  one 
long  acquainted. 

The  Iting  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my  familiar.      Shak. 

2.  A  demon  supposed  to  attend  at  call. 

liost  thou  know  that  spirit?    'T  is  a  grave  familiar.  Ford. 

3.  An  officer  of  the  Inquisition  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  apprehend  the  accused ;  —  so 
called  because  they  were  deemed  to  form  a  part 
of  the  family  of  the  chief  inquisitor.  Eden. 

FA-MI L-1-AR'I-TY  (f?-m«-ye-ar'e-te),  n.  [L.  /«- 
milinritas ;  It.  familiarita ;  Sp.  familiaridad  ; 
Fr .  familiariteJ] 

1.  The  state  of  being  familiar  ;  intimacy ; 
close  acquaintance. 

Their  mutual  friends  exhorted  them  to  renew  their  old 
love  and  fwniliarity.  Hall. 

2.  Easiness  of  conversation  or  intercourse ; 
affability  ;  courteousness ;  politeness ;  civility  ; 
complaisance  ;  urbanity. 

1  have  discovered  that  a  famed  familiarity  in  great  ones  is 
a  note  of  certain  usurpation  on  the  less.  For  great  and  pop- 
ular men  feign  themselves  to  be  servants  to  others,  to  make 
those  slaves  to  them.  Ji.  Jonson. 

Syn.—  See  Acquaintance,  Intimacy. 
FA-MILTAR-IZE  (f9-miry9r-Iz),  v.  a.     \i.  FAMIL- 

"iAIIIZED;  pp.  FAMILIARIZING,  FAMILIARIZED.] 

To  make  familiar  or  well  known  ;  to  accustom  ; 
to  habituate. 

Being  familiarized  to  it,  men  are  not  shocked  at  it.  Butler. 
FA-MIL'IAR-LY,  ad.    In  a  familiar  manner. 

t  FA-MIL'IAR-Y,  a.  [L.  familiaris.']  Pertaining 
lo'  a  family ;  domestic.  Milton. 

FAm'1-LI^M,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  principles  or 
tenets  of  Familists.  Bp.  Hall. 

FAm'I-LIsT,  n.  1.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  the  sect 
called  the  Family  of  Love,  which  appeared  in 
Holland  about  the  year  1555,  and  derived  its 
origin  from  one  Henry  Nicholas,  of  Leyden, 
who  taught  that  the  essence  of  religion  con- 
sisted in  the  feeling  of  divine  love.  Eden. 
2.  A  master  of  a  family.  "  If  you  will  needs 
be  afamilist  and  marry."                          Osborn. 

fAM-I-lIs'TIC,         )  a.     Relating  to   the   reli- 

fAM-1-LIs'TI-CAL,  )  gious  sect  called  Familists, 

or  to  their  principles.  Douglass. 

FJi-JtrfLLE'.    [Fr.]     See  En  Famille.       Swift. 

FAm'{-LY,  n.  [L.  familia,  the  whole  of  the 
slaves  in  a  household  ;  famulus,  a  slave  :  —  It. 
famiQlia,  a  family;  S^. familia;  Yr.  famille. 1 

1.  Persons  collectively  who  live  together  in  a 
house  or  under  one  head  ;  household. 

God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families.        I'a.  Ixviii.  «. 

2.  Those  who  are  of  the  same  lineage,  or  de- 
scend from  one  common  progenitor;  a  lin- 
eage ;  a  race,  tribe,  or  clan  ;  a  house. 

Manoah,  a  man  of  the  family  of  the  Danites.  Judi/.  xiii.  2. 

3.  A  group  of  genera  which  are  connected  by 
common  characters  of  structure ;  an  order. 

Orrters  or famitien  (the  two  names  are  used  for  the  same 
thing  in  botany)  arc  groups  of  genera  that  resemble  each 
other.  —  The  members  of  classification  are  class,  order  (or 
family),  genus,  si>ecicB,  always  standing  in  this  order.  Gray. 

Syn.—  See  Race. 
fAm'INE,  n.    [li.  fames  ;  It.  fame  ;  Sp.  hambre  ; 


Tt.  famine.]  Destitution,  or  scarcity  of  food ; 
distress  resulting  from  a  want  of  provisions ; 
dearth.  "  Famines  have  been  observed  of  late 
to  be  rare."  Hale. 

When  we  read  of  realms  smitten  with  the  scourge  of /am- 
ine or  pestilence,  we  hear  a  voice  of  rebuke  to  our  own  clam- 
orous sorrows  and  peevish  complaints.  G.  S.  Millard. 

Syn.—  See  Scarcity. 

fAm'ISH,  tj.o.  [L.yaw««, hunger.]  [t. famished; 
pp.  famishing,  famished.] 

1.  To  afflict  with  hunger  or  want ;  to  reduce 
to  great  distress  by  depriving  of  food. 

The  land  of  Egypt  and  the  land  of  Canaan  were/amis/ierf 
by  rcasou  of  the  dearth.  BU)le,  1551. 

2.  To  Starve  ;  to  kill  with  hunger. 

What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famixh  me?  Shak. 

3.  To  deprive  of  any  thing  necessary  to  life. 

Thin  air 
Above  the  clouds  will  pine  his  entrails  gross, 
And  famish  him  of  breath,  it  not  of  bread.        Milton. 

fAM'ISH,  tJ.  ?i.     1.   To  suffer  extreme  hunger. 

You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to  famish.     Shak. 

2.  To  die  with  hunger ;  to  perish  from  want 
of  food  ;  to  starve. 

All  the  race 
Of  Israel  here  had  famished,  had  not  God 
Kaiued  Irom  heaven  manna.  Milton. 

fAm'ISH-MENT,  n.    Act  of  famishing ;  want  of 
food  ;  extreme  hunger ;  starvation.      Purchas. 


fFA-MOS'I-TY,  n.    Renown;  fame. 


Bailey. 


FA'MOrS,  a.  [h.  famosus  -yfama,  fame  ;  It.  <S|  Sp. 
famoso;  TT.fameux.] 

1.  Having  fame ;  celebrated ;  renowned ;  il- 
lustrious ;  distinguished ;  eminent. 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 

And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits.  Milton. 

2.  Noted ;  notorious.  "  Slaves  and  famous 
malefactors."  l^illotson. 

Syn.  —  Famous  is  a  term  of  indefinite  import,  but 
commonly,  though  not  always,  used  in  a  good  sense. 
Celebrated,  renowned,  and  illustrious  are  used  only  in 
a  good  sense,  and  rise  gradually  in  strength.  A  per- 
son may  be  famous  for  his  talents  or  performances,  or 
for  his  eccentricities  ;  celebrated  as  an  artist,  an  ora- 
tor, or  an  author ;  renowned  as  a  statesman  or  general ; 
illustrious,  as  a  prince,  a  statesman,  or  a  benefactor 
to  his  race.  Distinguished  and  eminent  are  not  quite 
so  strong  terms,  and  may  imply  a  fame  or  celebrity 
less  extended.  They  are  both  commonly  used  in  a 
good  sense  ;  yet  a  person  may  be  distinguished  for 
things  good,  bad,  or  indi/ferent. 

tFA'MOUSED  (fa'must),  a.     Made  famous.  Shak. 

FA'MOrs-LY,  ad.  In  a  famous  manner;  with 
fame. 

FA'MOyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  famous  ; 
celebrity  ;  great  fame,     [r.]  Boyle. 

t  FAM'y-LATE,  v.  n.  [L.  famulor,famtdatus,  to 
serve.]     To  serve  ;  to  minister.  Cockeram. 

FAM'y-LiST,  n.  [L.  famulus,  a  servant.]  An 
inferior  member  of  a  college ;  —  in  use  at  Ox- 
ford, Eng.  Todd. 

FAN,  n.  [A.  S. /an ;  Dut.  wan;  Ger.  wanne. — 
L.  vannus,  a  winnowing  fan  ;  It.  vanni,  wings  ; 
Port.  <Sf  Sp.  abanico ;  Fr.  van.] 

1.  An  instrument  used  by  women  to  agitate 
the  air  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  face  ;  — 
made  of  various  materials,  as  colored  paper, 
feathers,  bone,  ivory,  or  wood  carved,  &c. 

The  modest  fan  was  lifted  up  no  more. 

And  virgins  smiled  at  what  tney  blushed  before.    I'ope. 

2.  Any  thing  spread  out  in  the  manner  of  a 
woman's  fan. 

The  peacock  spread  his  tail  and  challenged  the  other  [the 
cranej  to  show  him  such  a  fan  of  feathers.  L'Fstrauye. 

3.  A  kind  of  bellows  to  stimulate  a  fire ;  a 
blower.  Fairholt. 

4.  A  utensil  for  winnowing  grain. 

Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  throughly  purge 
his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  garner.     Matt.  lii.  V2. 

5.  A  vane  attached  to  a  windmill  to  keep  the 
sails  turned  towards  the  wind.  Hebert. 

FAN,  v.  a.     [i.  FANNED  ;  pp.   FANNING,  FANNED.] 

1.  To  cool  with  a  fan ;  to  affect  by  air  put  in 
motion.  Spectator. 

She  was  fanned  into  slumbers  by  her  slaves.       Spectator, 
The  Norwegian  banners  flout  the  sky. 
And  fan  our  people  cold.  Shak. 

2.  To  strike,  beat,  or  move,  as  with  a  fan. 

The  air 
Floats  as  they  pass,  fanned  with  unnumbered  plumes.  SAoit. 


3,  To  separate  by  winnowing ;  to  winnow. 

Milton. 

FA-NAL',  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  <pav6s,  a  lamp ;  0„,'m  to 
show.]  A  name  given  to  a  lighthouse,  or  more 
particularly  to  the  lantern  placed  in  it.      IVea/e. 

FA'NAM,  n.  A  small  coin  in  India,  both  of  gold 
and  silver :  —  the  former  valued  at  about  6rf 
sterling  (12  cents)  ;  the  latter  at  ij^d.        Crabb. 

FA-NAT'|C,  n.  \h.fanaticus,  inspired  by  a  di- 
vinity ; /anww,  a  temple;  It.  ,5?  Sp.  fanatico; 
Fr.fanatique.]  A  person  filled  with  frenzy,  or 
wild  and  extravagant  notions,  particularly  in 
religion  ;  an  enthusiast ;  a  visionary. 

There  is  a  new  word  coined  within  a  few  months  called 
fanatics.  Thomas  Fuller.    llSm. 

Syn.  —  Fanatic,  enthusiast,  and  visionary  are  all 
used  to  denote  persons  of  a  disordered  or  heated  imagi- 
nation. An  enthusiast  is  a  person  having  ardent  zeal 
in  some  cause,  which  may  be  either  good  or  bad.  Fo- 
natic  is  a  term  commonly  applied  to  one  who  is  |k>s- 
sessed  of  religious  frenzy,  or  wlio  pretends  to  inspira- 
tion ;  visionary,  to  one  much  addicted  to  fanciful  or 
wild  projects.  A  warm-hearted  enthusiast ;  a  delud- 
ed or  dangerous  fanatic  ;  a  wild  visionary. 

FA-NAT'!C,         )  „,     Partaking  of   fanaticism; 
FA-NAT'l-CAL,  >  filled   with  frenzy;  enthusias- 
tic ;  wild ;  mad  ;  visionary. 

The  men,  shaking  and  wagging  their  bodies  to  and  fro  after 
B  fanatical  fashion,  us  if  they  were  bestraught  and  out  of  their 
right  wits,  seem  to  divine  and  tell  things  to  come.     Holland. 

FA-NAT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  fanatical  manner. 

FA-NAT'1-CAL-NESS,  n.     Fanaticism.    Wilkins. 

FA-NAt'{-CI§M,  n.  [It.fanaticismo.]  The  quality 
of  a  fanatic ;  a  false  or  imaginary  pretence  to 
inspiration ;  wild,  irrational  enthusiasm ;  frenzy. 

When  men  add  to  enthusiasm  and  zeal  for  the  cause  which 
they  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  truth  a  hatred  of  tliiise  who 
are  opposed  to  them,  whether  in  politics  or  religion,  thev  fall 
into  fanaticism.  Hook, 

Syn. —  See  Enthusiasm. 

FA-NAT'l-ClZE,  v.  a.  To  render  fanatical ;  to 
inspire  with  frenzy.    Ec.  Rev.  R.  C.  Winthrop. 

FAN'A-TISM,  n.  [It.  <Sf  Sp.  fanntismo ;  Fr.  fa- 
natisme.]  Religious  frenzy  ;  fanaticism.  Gibhon. 

FAN'CJED  (fan'sjd),  p.  a.  Portrayed  in  the  mind ; 
imagined  ;  imaginary ;  conceived  of. 

fAn'CI-:PR,  n.  One  who  fancies,  or  takes  a  fancy 
to  ;  an  amateur.  Sydney  Smith, 

FAN'Cl-FUL,  a,  1.  Influenced  by  fancy  ;  imagi. 
native  ;  visionary  ;  —  used  of  persons. 

Not  only  the  melancholic  and  the  fanciful,  but  the  gravs 
and  the  sober,  have  from  their  own  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence made  reports  of  this  nature.  Glanville. 

2.  Dictated  by  fancy  ;  whimsical ;  ideal ;  chi- 
merical ;  imaginary  ;  —  used  of  things. 

What  treasures  did  he  bury  in  his  sumptuous  buildings  I 
and  how  foolish  and  fanciful  were  they  I  Haijward. 

Syn. —  Fanciful,  fantastical,  ^nA  visionary  are  ap- 
plied both  to  persons  and  things  ;  capricious  and  whim- 
sical, to  persons  or  what  is  personal.  A  fanciful  notion 
or  person  ;  a  fantastic  or  fantastical  dress  or  fop  ;  a 
visionary  projector  or  scheme  ;  a  capricious  person  or 
temper ;  a  whimsical  writer  or  invention ;  a  chimerical 
supposition ;  an  imaginary  good. 

fAn'CI-FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  fanciful  manner. 

fAn'CJ-FUL-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  fan- 
ciful ;  whimsicality.  Hale, 
FAN'Cl-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  fancy. 

A  pert,  or  bluft",  important  wight, 

Whose  brain  is  fanciless.  Armstrong. 

FAN'-CRlCK-gT,  n.  (Ent.)  A  species  of  cricket 
that  burrows  in  the  ground ;  the  churr-worm ; 
mole-cricket;  fen-cricket;  Gryllotalpa  vulga- 
ris. Johnson. 

FAN'CY,  n.  [Gr.  (pavraala  ;  ^ai/rd^w,  to  cause  to 
appear  ;  to  make  visible  ;  Ij.phantasia ;  It.  Sg  Sp. 
fantasia ;  Fr.  fantaisie.] 

1.  The  power  by  which  the  mind  forms  im- 
ages and  representations  of  things  or  persons  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  novel  and  pleas- 
ing scenes  for  contemplation ;  the  power  of 
combining  ideas  ingeniously  ;  imagination. 

Sunbeams  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  m  their  train. 
Might,  with  small  help  irom/aiicy,  be  transformed 
Into  fleet  oreads  sportmg  visibly.  Wordsicorth. 

2.  A  mere  notion ;  an  opinion  not  founded 
on  reason  ;  an  idea ;  a  conception  ;  a  thought. 

I  always  had  a  fancy  that  learning  might  be  made  a  play 
and  recreation  to  children.  Locke. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  fi,  I,  6,  tj,  ^,  short;   A,  5,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   utlR,  HER; 


FANCY 


Shak. 


r 

^B  Why  do  you  krrp  alnne, 

^K^  Of  ■errieit  faneie*  your  coin|Miiiiona  niakliigf 

^^ft       3.  Inclination;  liking;  fondness. 

^m'        A  fitHCK  for  the  tame  buiincMi  or  divenion  li  •  ground  of 
•livctiuii.  CoUier. 

4.  Love  ;  ardent  affection  or  attachment. 

Tell  ine,  whiTc  ia  fancy  brtil, 

Ur  111  the  heart,  ur  in  the  head?  Shnk. 

6.  Caprice  ;  humor ;  whim  ;  vagary. 

True  wortli  ohall  gnin  iiif.  that  It  may  be  said, 

l)c»ert,  not  fanrij,  onoe  a  woman  led.  Dryden, 

6.  A  thing  that  is  or  may  be  fancied. 

London-pride  in  a  pn-tty /a«c»  for  borders.  Uorlimer. 

7.  A  term  applied  to  persons  who  practice 
prize-fighting  and  similar  sports.  Clarke. 

$Sf  "  When  fancy  was  spelt  yhanUty,  as  it  once 
waa,  no  one  could  then  doubt  its  connor.tion,  or  rather 
it*  original  identity,  with  phanla-iy^  as  no  Greek 
■cliolar  could  miss  its  relatitin  with  ^avraaiu." 
Trench. 

Syn.  —  ''It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  be- 
tween vit  and  fancy.  When  the  whole  pleasure  re- 
ceived is  derived  from  surprise  at  an  unexpected  turn 
of  expression,  then  I  call  it  xtit ;  but  when  the  pleas- 
ure is  produced  not  only  by  fiirprise,  but  also  by  an 
image  that  remains  with  us  and  gratifies  for  its  own 
Mke,  tlien  I  call  it  fancy,"  Coleridge.  — See  DREAM, 
lMA»lNATION,  WlIIM. 

FAn'OY,  V.  n.  [i.  FANCIED  ;  pp.  fancying,  fan- 
cied."] To  figure  to  one's  self;  to  think;  to  im- 
agine ;  to  suppose. 

They  iiwim  in  mirth,  and  fanirn  that  they  feci 
INvinity  within  them  breeding  winga 
WlicrewUli  to  scorn  the  earth.  Milton. 

fAn'('Y,  V.  a.  1.  To  conceive  in  the  mind;  to 
form  a  mental  image  of;  to  imagine. 

He  whom  I  fancy,  but  can  ne'er  express,  Dryden. 

2.  To  like ;  to  be  pleased  with. 

Ninus,  both  admiring  her  judgment  and  valor,  together 
with  her  iK-nton  and  external  lK'a»ty,/«nci«</  her  so  Ktrongly 
as,  neglecting  all  princely  respects,  he  took  her  from  her 
husband.  Haleigh. 

FAN'CY,  o.  Fine;  elegant;  fantastic;  orna- 
mental rather  than  useful ;  adapted  to  please 
the  taste  or  fancy  ;  as,  "  Fancy  goods." 

Fancy  stocks,  a  species  of  stocks  having  no  intrinsic 
or  determinate  value,  and  therefore  affording  an  op- 
portunity for  stock  gambling,  —  the  fluctuations  in 
their  prices  being  mostly  artificial.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Barttett. 

FAN'CV-FRAMED  (-fraind),a.  Framed  by  fancy  ; 

created  by  fancy.  Crashaw. 

FAn'CY-FREE,  a.    Free  from  the  power  of  fancy 

or  love. 

In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free.  SltaJ:. 

FAN'CY-M6N'fi(;R,n.  A  whimsical  person.  Shak. 
fAn'CY-SIcK,  «.     Distempered  in  mind.     Hhak. 

All  fancy-tick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer.  Shnk. 

t  fAnd,  p.    Found.  Spenser. 

F.^N-I)AN'G6,  n.  [Sp.]  A  favorite  and  very  live- 
ly dance  of  the  Spaniards,  supposed  to  be  of 
Sloorish  origin.  Swinburne. 

FANE,  n.  [L.  fanum;  Sp. /wno  ;  Fr.  ^ane.]  A 
temple ;  a  place  consecrated  to  religion.  [Po- 
etical.] 

A  aacred  fane  In  Egypt's  fWiitftil  land.  Tickell. 

FA-JfE'OA  (fj-na'g?),  n.  [Sp.]  A  measure  of 
grain  equal  to  about  one  bushel.  Sloane. 

FJi^r'F.^RE,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  sounding  or  flourish 
of  trumpets,  as  on  entering  the  lists.  Todd. 

2.  An  ostentatious  boast ;  a  bravado.    Todd. 

3.  A  name  given  to  lively  pieces  performed 
on  hunting  horns  in  the  chase.  Craig. 

FJj^" FA-ROM-,    or   fJm'FA-ROJV  [fan'f?-r6n,   8. 

Jn.;  fiin-fsi-rSn',  IF.;  fan'fj-rSn, /'.  *';«.  IVb.],  n. 

[Fr.]     A  bully  ;  a  blusterer ;  a  boaster. 

L'Estrange. 
FAN-FAR-9-NADE',  n.     \Tt.  fanfaronnade.']     A 

bluster ;  a  swaggering ;  a  brag  ;  a  boast.  Stcift. 
t  FANG,  v.  a.    [A.  S./on,  to  take ;  fengon,  taken  ; 

DyA.vangen;  Ger./aH/en.— See  Finger.1   To 

seize ;  to  gripe  ;  to  clutch.  Shak. 

FAng,  n.     [A.  S.fang.  —  See  Finger.] 

1.  A  long  tusk  of  an  animal  of  prey ;  a  long, 
pointed  tooth,  as  of  a  serpent,  "  Teeth  which 
we  caXX  fangs  or  tusks."  Bacon. 

2.  A  claw ;  a  talon  ;  a  nail.  Johnson. 

3.  A  shoot  or  other  thing  by  which  hold  is 
taken.     "The  . .  ./rmy.t  of  the  yuca."    Evelyn. 

FANGED  (ftngd),  a.  Furnished  with  fangs,  tusks, 
or  long  sharp  teeth.  Shak. 
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t  FAN'GLB  (ftn'gl),  n.  [A  dim.  from  A.  8. /on, 
to  take,  or  undertake  ;yrt«(/^«,  taken,  or  under- 
taken.] A  silly  attempt ;  a  trifling  scheme ;  a 
trifle  ;  a  trifling  ornament. 

A  hatred  to  fanula  and  the  French  fooleries  of  his  time. 

WwhI. 

fFAN'GLED  (ftn'gid),  a.  Foolishly  contrived; 
trifling ;  gaudy  ;  ridiculously  stiowy.  Shak. 

Jifete-fangled,  new-fashioned. 
FANG'LPSS,  a.    Without  fangs  ;  toothless.  Shak. 

FAN'GQT,  m.  A  quantity  of  wares,  as  raw  silk, 
&c,,  containing  from  1  act.  to  2^  cwt.  Johnson. 

FAN'IQN  (fin'yi.in),  n.  [Fr.  —  See  Fanon.]  (Mil.) 
A  banner;  a  fanon  ;  a  flag;  a  standard.    Burn. 

FAN'-LI(;HT  (fin'llt),  n.  A  window  mostly  in  the 
form  of  an  open  fan,  commonly  situated  over  a 
door.  Smart. 

FAN'NgL,  n.  [Fr.  /anon.  — See  Fanon.I  A 
sort  of  scarf  worn  on  the  left  arm  of  a  Catholic 
priest  when  he  oflficiates.  Sir  T.  Pope. 

fA\'N(:r,  n.    1.  One  who  fans. 

I  will  send  unto  Babylon /unners  that  shall  fhn  her.  Jer.  li.  12. 

2.  A  circular  arrangement  of  revolving  vanes 
or  flat  disks,  used,  under  different  forms,  for 
producing  ventilation,  for  winnowing  grain,  and 
for  making  a  blast  in  forges.  Craig. 

FAN'-NERVED,  n.  {Bot.  &  Ent.)  Having  the 
nervures  or  nerves  disposed  in  the  manner  of  a 
fan.  Craig. 

FAN'NJNG,  n.    Ventilation.  Coventry. 

FAiN'NJNG-MA-gniNE',  n.  A  machine  for  win- 
nowing grain  ;  a  fanner.  Brande. 

fAN'QN,  n.  [Jj.  panmis,  a  cloth  ;  Tt.  fanon. — 
Gat\i.fana;  Gcr.  frihne.] 

1.  A  fannel ;  a  sort  of  scarf.  Bale. 

2.  A  banner  ;  a  flag  ;  an  ensign.      Cotgrare. 

3.  A  small  coin  current  on  the  coast  of  Mal- 
abar. Crabb. 

FAN'-PALM  (fSn'pam),  w.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
palms,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  fans  and 
other  purposes ;  Corypha.  Hamilton. 

FAN'-SIIAPED  (fSn'shapd),  a.  (Bot.)  Plaited  like 
a  fan  ;  flabelliform.  Ilenslow. 

FAN'TAIL,  n.  A  kind  of  gas-burner  which  emits 
the  flame  in  the  form  o*f  a  fan.  Simmonds. 

FAJV-TA'^I-ji  [f?n-ta'7.e-?,  Ja.  Sm.;  fjn-taz'y?, 
if.],  n.  [it.]  (Mns.)  A  musical  air  or  compo- 
sition in  which  the  author  is  not  confined  to 
strict  forms  but  ranges  as  fancy  leads ;  a  fan- 
tastical air. —  See  Fancy.  Brande. 

FAn'TA-STed  (f5n't?i-8ld),  a.  Filled  with  fancies. 
"People  strangely _/a7i<a*terf."  Shak. 

FAN'TA^M,  n.    See  Phantasm. 

FAn'TAST,  n.    One  filled  with  fantastic  notions. 

[r.]  Coleridge. 

FAN-TAs'TJC,  n.  A  fantastic  person.  Milton. 
FAN-TAS'T|C,  )  f^     \Gr.  <pavTaaTiK6i;<i>avTaaia, 

FAN-TAs'TJ-CAL,  >  the  power  of  perception  ;  It. 

rSfSp.  fiiutastico  ;  Fr.  fantastiqtie.  —  See  Fancy.] 

1.  Bred  or  subsisting  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion ;  not  real ;  fanciful;  imaginary.  "  A  fan- 
tastical preternatural  complacency.  South. 

My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantaMieal, 

Shakes  so  mv  single  state  of  man,  that  (Unction 

Is  smothered  in  surmise.  Shak. 

2.  Whimsical ;  capricious ;  indulging  the  va- 
garies of  the  imagination  ;  odd.  "  An  imperi- 
ous, expensive,  and  fantastic  mistress."  Toiler. 

Syn.  —  See  Fanciful,  Odd. 

FAN-TAs-TJ-CAl'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fantastical ;  fantasticalness.     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

FAN-TAs'Tl-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  fantastical  man- 
ner. 

FAN-TAs'Tl-CAL-Nft8S,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fantastic;  fantasticality.  Tillotson. 

FAN-tAs'TI-cI§M,  n.     Fantasticalness.     [k.] 

This  scepticism  or  fcuilarticum  of  Protagoras  is  most  ab- 
surd and  contradictious.  Cutlworlh. 

t  F.^N-tAs'TIC-LY,  ad.  Fantastically.  B.  Jonson. 

t  P.\N-TAs'TlC-Nft8S,  n.  Fantasticalness. //oirr//. 

t  F.^J^'-  tAs  '  TI-  CO,  n.  [It.]  One  full  of  whims ; 
a  fantastic.  S/iak. 


FARCE 

fPAN'TA-SY,  n.    [Or.  ^rr«W«.]     Fancy.— See 

Fancy.  Shuk. 

t  fAN'TA-SY,  v.  a.  To  like ;  to  fancy.  Catendiuh. 

FJIJ^roCCIS-l  (f4n-ti)-rli«'ii?),  n.  pi.  [It.,  Uttk 
puppets.]  KxhibitioiiM  or  dramatic  rrprrsenta- 
tioiis  in  which  puppets  are  kubttituted  for 
human  performers.  Brande. 

fA.\'TO.M,  n.    See  Phantom. 

FAN  Ty>l-CORN,  n.      See  PlIAMTOM-COBN. 

tFAl',  a.     Fuddled;  drunk.  Shak. 

gf  "  Goodelierrleii,  In  »€»nic  «>untiM  of  Rngland, 

arc  called  /raArrrir*;    in  flltn>lk,  faprji.     Uvuce,fap, 

intoxirated  with  feaherry  wine,  and  thiu,  ^nerally, 

drunk."     Moor. 

F.A-UUhl',  or  FA-QUEER',  n.  [Arab.]  Sec  Fakiil 

FAR,  orf.  [Goth. /«/rra ;  A.H.fror;  Dut.  rer, 
rerre;  Gvr.  fern;  Dan.  >rm  ;  Iccl.  ^rr;  8w. 
fjerran;  (iael./«rf.  — See  Fare.] 
_  1.  To  great  extent  or  distance,  in  space  or  in 
time.  "  The /hr  extended  ocean."  Prior.  "  I> 
it yar  you  ride  }  "  Shak. 

2.  To  a  certain  point;  to  a  certain  degree. 

My  diacourso  is  so  A«r  IY«im  txrln*  rquivalrnC  to  thrpnsilloa 
he  nu'iitioiis,  that  it  Is  a  perfect  runtrwlictiun  to  it.    TufoCiva. 

3.  In  a  great  part ;  well  nigh. 

The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  Is  at  hand.     Xom.  ziU.  It. 

4.  In  a  great  degree  ;  very  much. 

"Who  can  And  a  virtuous  woman  ?  ibr  her  price  is/or  abnra 
rubies.  V'ror.  zxzi.  W. 

With  oxen  far  unfit  to  draw  the  plough.  Itrndm. 

Jl»  far  a».  to  the  extent  or  dimanre  that.  "  A*  fat 
an  angcU  ken."  Milton. —  Bf  far,  by  many  degrees  j 
very  much — Far  from,  at  a  great  diatance  from. 
"  Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth."  Millon. —  Far  og,  al 
a  great  distance.  '•  A  brotlier  far  off."  •  Pror.  xxvii. 
10.  —  To  a  great  distance.  "  They  Khali  fle«  far  of." 
ha.  jvii.  13.  —  Far  other,  very  different. 

Far  olltrr  jouroty  flrst  demands  thy  care.  /*apft 

'—How  far,  and  Aov/ar/ortA,  to  what  extent  or  degree. 
Answer  them 
Jhw  far  forth  you  do  like  tnrir  articles.  Shak. 

—  Far  is  often  lued  in  coiiipasiiion,aay<tr-«eeing,ySu- 
sighted. 

FAR,  a.     1.  Distant ;  remote. 

And  some  to/<ir  Uaxis  shall  be  sold.  Dryden. 

He  meant  to  travel  into  far  countries.  Siilmef, 

2.  Remoter  of  the  two;  in  horsemanship,  the 
right  side  of  the  horse,  which  the  rider  turns  from 
him  when  he  mounts. 

No  true  (Egyptian  ever  knew,  in  hone*. 

The  far  side  from  the  near.  Drgrlea. 

From  far,  from  a  distance.  "Listen,  O  islea ! 
hearken,  ye  |>e<iple  from  far !  "    l.ta.  xlix.  I. 

air  This  expression  Is  elliptical,  —  place,  or  aoiiM 
equivalent  word,  being  understood. 

Syn.  — See  Distant. 

t  FAR,  n.  [A.  S./earA,  or/<prA.  — See  Farrow.] 
A  litter  of  pigs  ;  a  farrow.  Tusser. 

t  FAR'-A-BoCt',  n.  A  going  out  of  the  way  ;  a 
digression.  Fuller. 

FAR'AN-DAm§,  n.  A  mixed  fabric  of  silk  and 
wool.  Sintmonds. 

fAr'A.N'T-LY,  a.     Orderly  :— comely.        Clarke. 
FAR'-BEAM-ING,  a.  Sending  beams  afar.  Clarke. 

FAR'-BROl'GHT  (-briwt),  a.  Brought  from 
afar ;  far-fetched.  Boag. 

FAR'-C.\ST,  a.    Thrown  to  a  distance.     Clarke. 

FARCE,  c.  o.    [L./nr«o ;  Yr^arcir.']  [•".  farced  ; 

pp.  FARCING,  farced.]      To  i 

fill  with  mingled  ingreoients, 

nis  hob'-ftelirg.  iUthftil  folk  an  farced  taW  of  heresiea. 

SirT.  Mora. 

FARCE,  n.  [L._/brcio,  to  stuff;  It.  4f  Sp.yarao ; 
¥t.  farce.] 

1.  t  A  mixture  of  rarious  viands  or  ingredi- 
ents, iletia^e. 

2.  A  short  dramatic  entertainment,  in  which 
ludicrous  qualities  are  greatly  exaggerated  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  laughter ;  a  short  play 
of  low  comic  character.  It  is  restricted  to  »hree 
acts  as  its  limit,  but  frequently  consists  of  only 
two  or  one. 

A  farce  Is  that  in  poetr)'  which  grotesque  is  in  a  lietan. 

Dryden. 

In  England,  the  farrr  appear*  to  have  risen  tn  the  dignity 
of  a  rrgnlar  tlieatrical  eutrrtainment  about  the  beginning  ol 
t)ie  last  century.  Brmde. 

3.  Empty  pageantry  or  parade ;  mere  show. 

Thus  Iter  a  week  Hkt  farce  went  on.  Sietfl. 


stuif ;  to  cram ;  to 
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t'ARCE'M^NT,  n.  The  stuffing  of  meat;  force- 
meat. Feltham. 

FAR'cp§,  n.pl.  Meat  chopped  small,  and  well 
spiced,  fit  for  stuffing.  Crabb. 

fAR-CEUR  '  (tUr-sUr'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  maker  or  en- 
actor of  farces.  Gent.  Mag. 

FAR'C|-CAL,  a.     Relating  to  a  farce  ;  ridiculous. 

Whether  the  Alchemist  \>e  farcical  or  not,  it  will  apiwar, 
at  least,  to  have  this  uotc  of  farce,  that  the  priucipul  charac- 
ter is  exaggerated.  JIui-d, 

FA11'0|-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  farcical  manner. 

FAR'CJ-LITE,  n.  [L.  farcio,  to  stuff,  and  Gr. 
)Moi,  a  stone.]    {Miti.)  Pudding-stone.    Clarke. 

FAR'C(-MEN,  n.  {Med.)  A  species  of  scrofula 
to  which  horses  are  subject ;  farcy.        lloblyn. 

FAR'CJN,  n.  [Fr.]  A  disease  with  which  horses 
are  alBicted  ;  farcimen  ;  farcy.  Braiide. 

FAR'CING,  n.  [See  Fakce.]  A  stuffing ;  forced 
meat;  farces.  Carew. 

FARC'TATE,  n.  [L. farcio,  farctus. — See  Farce.] 
(iio^)  Stuffed;  crammed;  tilled.  Craig. 

FAR'CY,  n.  A  disease  among  horses,  of  a  creep- 
ing, loathsome,  leprous  character ;  farcimen  ; 
farcin.  Craig. 

FARD,  V.  a.  [Fr.  farder.']  To  paint ;  to  color. 
"  'Yhefarded  fop."    [u.]  Hhemtone. 

FARD,  n.    A  paint  for  the  face.  Smollett. 

tFAR'DgL,  n.  \I)\xt.  fardcel.  —  Ij.  farcio,  to 
sturt';  li.fardello,  a  pack;  Sp./a/rfe/;  Fr.far- 
deau-l     A  bundle  ;  a  little  pack. 

Who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ?  Shak. 

t  FAR'DgL,  V.  a.  To  make  up  in  bundles.  Fuller. 

FAR'DIN-GALE  (f4r'ding-gal),  n.  The  fourth  part 
of  an  acre ;  fardingdeal ;  farthingdale.  llalliwell. 

FAR'DING-BAg,  n.  The  first  stomach  of  a  cow, 
or  other  ruminating  animal.  Farm.  Ency. 

FAR'DJNG-DEAL,  n.  [See  Fakthing.]  An  old 
term  for  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre  of  land.  Craig. 

fArE,  v.  n.  [Goth.  (Sf  A.  S.faran  ;  Dut.  vaaren  ; 
Gcr.fahren;  Dan. /are ;  Sw.yara.]    [t.  faueu  ; 

pp.  FARING,  faked.] 

1.  To  go  ;  to  pass  ;  to  travel. 

Sadly  they  fared  along  the  sea-beat  shore.  Pope. 

2.  To  be  in  any  state,  good  or  bad;  to  be 
treated. 

So  in  this  throng  bright  Sacharissa  ./hrrrf, 

Oppressed  by  those  who  strove  to  be  our  guard.   IValler. 

3.  To  feed ;  to  be  entertained  with  food. 

There  was  a  certain  rich  man,  which  fared  sumptuously 
every  day.  Luke  xvi.  19. 

4.  To  happen  ;  —  with  it  impersonally. 

So  fares  it  when  with  truth  falsehood  contends.      Milton. 

fArE,  m.    j;A.  S.faru.'\ 

1.  t  A  journey  ;  a  passage.  Spenser. 

2.  Price  paid  for  conveying  a  person  by  land 
or  water ;  money  paid  for  a  passage. 

He  found  a  ship  going  to  Tarshish;  so  he  paid  the  fare 
thereof,  and  went  down  into  it,  to  go  with  them  unto  Tar- 
shish. Joti.  i.  3. 

3.  The  person  carried.  [Colloquial.  Todd. 
Unusual.    Craig.']  Drummond,  1744. 

4.  Food  prepared  for  the  table;  provisions. 
"  Coarse /«;■<?."  Addison.  "Delicious  yare." 
Milton.     "  Philosophic  fare."     Dryden. 

5.  The  quantity  of  fish  taken  in  a  fishing  ves- 
sel. Chas.  Brown. 

6.  [A.S. /earA.]  A  litter  of  pigs;  farrow.  Foriy. 
Syn.  — See  Food. 

II  fArE-WELL',  <yr  fArE'WELL  [far-wgr,  .S.  E. ; 
far'w«I,  far-wel',  f^r'wel,  or  fir-wel',  W.  ;  (kr- 
wel',  fir'wel,  far-wel',  or  fir'wgl.  P.;  far-wgl', 
J.  Sm.  R.;  ikr-wel'  or  far'wel,  F.  Ja.  ;  iar'wel', 
K.l,  ad.,  interj.,  or  verb  imperative  used  interjec- 
tionally.  [From /are  and  well,  which  are  some- 
times used  separately;  as, fare  you  tcelL]  Be 
well ;  be  happy  ;  adieu. 

ag-  "  The  accentuation,  either  on  the  first  or  last 
syllable,  depends  much  on  the  rhythm  of  the  sentence. 
When  used  as  a  substantive  without  an  adjective  be- 
fore it,  the  accent  is  jionerally  on  the  first  syllable." 
Walker. —  Both  syllables  in  fnreitell  are  more  or  less 
accented  ;  wlien  used  as  an  adverb  or  verb,  the  prin- 
cipal  accent  is  properly  placed  on  the  second  syllable  ; 


when  as  a  noun,  sometimes  on  the  first,  and  some- 
times on  the  second ;  wlien  an  adjective,  on  the  first. 

II  fArE'VVELL,  n.     1.  An  adieu  ;  valediction. 

Farewell,  a  long/arcu;eH,  to  all  my  greatness.  Shak. 

The  air  is  full  of  fareivells  to  the  dyiug.      Lonafellow. 

2.  Act  of  departure  ;  leave. 

See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 

And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun.  Shak. 

Syn. —  Farewell  and  adieu  are  terms  in  common 
use  in  taking  leave.  Farewell  to  persons  and  things  ; 
adieu  to  persons.  —  See  Leave. 

II  fAre'WELL,  a.  Valedictory  ;  taking  leave. 
"  Fureicell  papers."  Spectator.  "  A  farewell 
sermon."     Walker. 

FAR'-?X-T£ND'eD,  a.  Extended  to  a  great 
distance.  Clarke. 

FAR'-FAMED  (far'famd),  a.  Having  extensive 
renown ;  illustrious.  Pope. 

t  FAR'FET,  a.  The  old  word  for  far-fetched. 
'•  Far-fet  spoil."  Milton. 

t  FAR-FETCH',  n.  A  deep  stratagem.  "Politic 
far-fetches."  Hiulibras. 

FAR-FETCHED'    (-fetcht'),  a.     1.  Brought  from 
places  remote.     "  Far-fetched  gold."     Dryden. 
2.  Studiously  sought ;   elaborately    strained. 
"  An  unaccountable,  yar-^e<c/ted  analogy." 

t  FAR'FORTH,  ad.    In  a  great  measure.  Spenser. 

FAR'-GLAn^-jNG,  a.    Glancing  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. Clarke. 
Fjl-hi'JV.^,  n.     [L.,  meal.] 

1.  A  soft,  tasteless,  and  commonly  white 
powder,  obtained  by  trituration  of  the  seeds 
of  cereal  and  leguminous  plants,  and  of  some 
roots,  as  the  potato  ;  starch  ;  fecula.       P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  pollen,  or  a  fine  impregnating 
dust  or  powder  contained  in*  the  anthers  of 
plants.  Craig. 

FAR-I-NA'CEOyS  (far-e  na'shus,  66),  a.  \h.fari- 
naceus;  farina,  meal;  It.  ^  Sp.  /ar/waceo ;  Fr. 
farinace.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing  farina; 
mealy.   "  Farinaceous  seeds."  Arbuthnot. 

FAR-I-NA'CEOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  mealy-like  man- 
ner; farinosely.  Craig. 

FAR'(-N6SE  (129),  a.     IJL.farinostis.] 

1.  Reducible  to  farin'a  by  trituration.  Palmer. 

2.  {Bot.  &  Zo'l.)  Having  parts  or  organs 
sprinkled  with  a  fixed  powder  resembling  fa- 
rina. Palmer. 

3.  {Med.)  Applied  to  a  species  of  herpetic 
eruption.  Palmer. 

FAR'J-NOSE-Ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  farinose 
substances.  Craig. 

FAR'L1E§  (-Ijz),  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  farlic,  sudden.] 
Unusual  things ;  wonders.     [Local.]       Wright. 

FAR'-LOOK-ING  (-luk-),  a.  Looking  far.  Clarke. 

FARM,  n.  \Ft.fe7-me.  —  A.  S.  feorm,  or  farm; 
feormian,  to  supply  with  food,  —  "  farmers  not 
originally  paying  their  landlords  money,  but 
food  and  other  necessary  articles."  Richardson. 
—  Gael.  Ix  It.  fearann,  farm.] 

1.  A  tract  of  ground  cultivated,  or  designed 
for  cutivation,  by  a  farmer  ;  a  tract  of  land  in  a 
state  of  tillage  and  pasturage,  with  fences, 
house,  barn,  &c. 

Sdff'  In  Great  Britain  farms  are  rarely  cultivated  by 
the  proprietors,  but  are  let  to  tenants  for  rent.  In 
the  United  States  most  cultiva  ors  are  proprietors  also. 

2.  The  state  of  lands  let  out  to  tenants  for 
rent ;  a  lease. 

It  is  great  wilfulness  in  landlords  to  make  any  longer 
farms  unto  their  tenants.  Spetiser. 

3.  A  license  or  permission  to  vend  certain 
articles  subject  to  duty.  Simmonds. 

Syn.  —  See  Plantation. 

FARM,  V.  a.  \i.  farmed  ;  pp.  FARMING,  farmed.] 

L  To  let  out,  as  land,  to  tenants  at  a  certain 

rent.     [Great  Britain.]  Johnson. 

We  arc  enforced  to  farm  out  royal  realm.  Shak. 

2.  To  take  on  lease  at  a  certain  rate,  whether 
land  or  any  thing  else  that  by  care  or  collection 
yields  an  income.     [Great  Britain.]       Johnson. 

3.  To  let  out,  as  the  revenues  or  taxes,  to  col- 
lectors, at  a  certain  sum  or  rate  percent.  Burke. 

4.  To  ctiltivate,  as  a  farm.  Johnson. 
To  farm  let,  to  lease  for  a  series  of  years.     Bouvier. 


FARM'A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  farmed.  She^unU. 
FARM' PR,  n.     1.  One  who  farms  ;  one  who  culti. 

vates  a  farm  or  land ;  an  agriculturist ;  a  cid' 

tivator  ;  a  husbandman. 

J^eg-  In  Great  Britain  a  farmer  is  an  agriculMiribt 

who  pays  rent  for  the  farm  which  he  cultivates  or  u 

lessee  of  a  farm.  ' 

2.  One  who  undertakes  to  collect  taxes,  cus- 
toms, dtc,  at  a  certain  sum  or  rate  per  cent. 

Of  which  number  one  was  named  Matthew,  who  wob  be. 
fore  a  publican,  or  one  of  the  jarwers  of  the  public  rcvonurti 
belonging  to  the  crown  m  that  place.  Jip.  JJera-iilge. 

3.  {Mining.)  One  who  farms  the  cope  of  the 
king.  —  See  Cope.  Bong. 

Farmers- General,  a  company  in  France,  under  the 
old  monarchy,  which  farmed  certain  branches  of  the 
public  reveime.  Pol.  Did. 

Sjrn.  —  Farmer,  husbandman,  and  cultiratnr  are 
practitioners  ;  but  cultirator  is  more  restricted  in  its 
meaning  than  the  other  terms.  An  agriculturist  may 
be  a  mere  theorist.  A  practical /u/Tner  ;  an  induslrioiia 
husbandman  ;  a  skilful  cultivator ;  a  practical  or  scien- 
tific agriculturist. 

FARM'^R-ESS,  n.  A  woman  who  manages  a 
farm.  Ld.  Peterborough. 

FAR'MER-y,  n.  Buildings  and  yards  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  farm.  Bra7id€. 

FARM'-HOUSE,  n.  The  dwelling-house  on  a 
farm.  Shenstone. 

FARM'jNG,  n.    1.  The  business  of  a  farmer,  or  of 

carrying  on  a  farm  ;  agriculture ;  husbandry  :  — 

in  Great  Britain,  the  cultivation  of  lands  held  on 

lease.  Braude. 

2.  The  act  of  leasing  ;  a  renting.        '  Smart. 

FARM'-OF-FICE,  n.    An  office  or  outhouse  on  a 

farm.  Clarke. 

FAR'MOST,  a.    Most  distant,     [r.]  Drydetu 

FARM'— YARD,  n.     The  site  and  court,  or  yard, 

of  a  farm.  Clarke. 

FAR'Npss,  w.    Remoteness,     [r.]  Carew. 

fAr'6,  n.  [Ft.  p/iaraon.  —  GeT.faras.]  A  game 
of  hazard  with  cards  ;  —  written  also  pharaoh, 
pharaon,  and  pharo.  Todd. 

fAr'O— BANK,  n.  A  deposit  of  money  made  in 
playing  faro.  Qu.  Rev. 

FAR'-OFF,  a.  Being  at  a  distance.  "  The /ar- 
o^f  curfew."  Milton. 

FAR'-PIER-CING,  a.  Penetrating  a  great  way. 
"  Far-piercitig  eye."  Pope, 

FAR-RAQ'I-NOUS,  a.  Formed  of  a  variety  of  ma- 
terials ;  mixed.  Browne. 

FAR-RA'GO,  71.  [L.,  from  far,  meal.]  A  con- 
fused mass  of  several  ingredients ;  a  medley, 
"  The  largcyarra^fo  of  dreams."        Warburton. 

fAr'RAND,  w.  Manner;  custom;  fashion.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]  Ray. 

fFAR-Rg-A'TION,  n.    Confarreation.    Bullokar. 

FAR'-Rg-§OUND'ING,  a.  Resounding  to  a  great 
distance.  Clarke. 

FAR'RI-(;r,  n.  [L./errariM.«,  a  blacksmith;  It. 
ferrajo;  Sp.  herrador;  YT.f errant.] 

1.  A  shoer  of  horses.  Holland. 

2.  A  horse-doctor ;  a  horse-leech ;  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon.  Swift. 

fAR'RJ-5R,  v.  n.  To  practise  as  a  farrier ;  to  fol- 
low the  trade  of  a  farrier.  Mortimer. 

fAr'RI-PR-Y,  n.    1.  The  art  of  the  farrier;  the 

art  of  shoeing  horses.  Todd. 

2.  The  art  of  preventing  or  curing  the  diseases 

of  horses  and  cattle  ;  the  veterinary  art.     Todd. 

FAR'ROW  (far'ro),  n.  [A.  S.fearh,  or  fa-rh  ;  Dut. 
varken  ;  Ger.  ferkcl.  —  L.  ren-cs,  a  male  swine. 
Sanscrit  varaha,  a  boar.]   A  litter  of  pigs.  Shak. 

FAR'ROW  (far'ro),  v.  a.  &  n.  [«.  farrowed  ;  pp. 
FARROWING,  FARROWED.]  To  bear  or  bring 
forth  ;  — used  of  swine  only.  Ttisser. 

FAR'ROW,  a.  \T)nt.  vaare.]  Barren ;  not  pro- 
ducing a  calf ;  —  applied  to  a  cow.  Forby. 

A  cow  not  producing  a  calf,  is  for  that  year  called  a  farrow 
cow.  Forbn. 

FAR'— rOl'JNG,  a.     Ruling  over  a  great  extent. 

fAr'RY,  n.  [See  Farrow.]  A  litter  of  pigs  ;  a 
farrow  ;  a  fare.  Perry. 
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►Xb'sANO,  n.    See  Phabsano.  Todd. 

PARSE,  V.  a.    See  Fakce.  Todd. 

KAKSK,  n.  [h.farcio,  to  stuff.]  (Eccl.)  Before 
the  reformation,  an  acfdition  to  the  epistle  in 
Latin,  made,  in  England  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

The  'arxe  waa  an   explication  or  poraphnue  of  the  I>atin 
text,  rer»o  by  verw.  Hook. 

l'AK'-SEE-|NO,  a.  Seeing  far  ;  seeing  to  a  ^eat 
distance ;  penetrating.  tscott. 

rAK'-Sn66T-ING,  a.  Shooting  far;  shooting  to 
a  great  distance.  Dryaen. 

KAR'-SI0HT-5D  ((Ur'sU-^d),  o.  Seeing  far,  or  to 
a  great  distance.  Milton. 

FAIl'-SIfiHT-pO-NfisS,  n.  State  of  being  far- 
si^liti'd  :  —  a  defect  of  vision  consequent  on  a 
flattening  of  the  cornea,  and  a  partial  loss  of  the 
refractive  power  of  the  eye ;  presbyopy  ;  —  com- 
mon, but  not  peculiar  to  old  age.  Palmer. 

lAR'-SOUGHT  (ftr'sawt),  a.  Sought  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  forced.  "  Far-sought  learning."  Johnson. 

I'ART,  n.  [A.  S.feort ;  Ger.  furz.  —  Or.  nopii'i.'j  A 
discharge  of  wind  through  the  anus.    Suckling. 

FART,  r.  n.  [A.  S.  feortan;  Ger.  furzen.  —  Gr. 
nipfiouai.  —  Sun&c.  pard.]  To  discnarge  or  expel 
wind  through  the  anus;  to  break  wind;  to 
poop.  Swift. 

FAR'THgR,  ad.  compar. :  superl.  fXr'thest.  [A. 
S.  fi'or,  feorr,  feoran,  far ;  feorwst,  farthest.] 
hX  a  greater  distance ;  to  a  greater  distance ; 
more  remotely ;  beyond: — moreover;  further. 
t^  Farther  and  further,  words  of  the  same  sigiiifl- 
catiuii,  used  indiscriminately:  —  both  are  ingouil  use  ; 
and  it  is  ditiicult  to  say  wliicli  is  tlie  more  common. 
Dr.Jolin-<on  says  of  farther,  "  Tliis  word  is  now  gen- 
erally considered  as  tlie  comparative  degree  o(  ,'ar; 
but  by  no  analogy  can  far  make  farther  or  farthest ; 
it  is  tlierefure  probable  that  the  ancient  orthography 
was  nearer  the  true,  and  that  we  ought  to  write  far- 
ther or  furthest,  from  forth,  farther,  farthest  [further, 
further,  Ha.x.],  the  a  and  a,  by  resemblance  of  sound, 
Iwing  first  confounded  in  speech,  and  afterwards  in 
books." 

Walker  remarks  that,  though  "farther  and  furthest 
are  very  irregular  brandies  of  far,  they  are  grafted  on 
It  by  use,  and  cannot  be  altered  without  diverting  the 

plain   tendency   of  the   language Though   further 

passes  very  well  for  farther  when  far  is  out  of  sight, 
wo  feel  the  utmost  repugnance  at  saying,  '  Tlius  far 
Shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.^  "  Smart  says,  "  Far- 
ther is  the  genuine  Saxon  word,  but  farther  takes  the 
precedence  in  modern  use." — See  Further. 

PAR'THgR,  a.  com'yar.  1.  More  remote  ;  further. 
"  Let  me  add  a  fartlier  truth."  Dryden. 

2.  Longer ;  tending  to  greater  distance. 

Before  our  farther  way  the  fates  allow. 

Here  must  we  fix  on  high  the  golden  bough.    Dryden. 

FAR'TlipR,  V.  a.  To  advance;  to  promote;  to 
further.  —  See  Further.  Dryden. 

FAR'THpR-ANCE,  n.  Encouragement;  promo- 
tion.—  See  FuRTHERAXCE.  Ascham. 

FAR'THpR-iloRE.od.  Furthermore.  —  See  FUR- 
THERMORE Raleigh. 

PAR'TH PR-MOST,  a.  superl.  Being  at  the  great- 
est distance  ;  most  distant.  Hammond. 

FAR'TH^ST,  a.  superl.  Most  distant;  remotest; 
furthest.  Hooker. 

FAR'THpST,  ad.  At  the  greatest  distance  ;  fur- 
thest. —  See  Farther.  Chesterfield. 

fAR'THlNG,  n.  [A.  S.  feoHhunq;  feower,  four; 
Wi  .ffurthng  ;  Ga.el.  feoirling  ;  M.' far  ling. 1 

1.  The  fourth  part  of  a  penny  ;  a  small  Eng- 
lish copper  coin,  equal  to  half  a  cent.        Swift. 

2.  pi.  Copper  money. 


ir.~j  „    .1       •■  P"'  chnrrhwardens 

»ec<l  on  the  silver,  and  give  us  the  fnrthino$. 


Oay. 


„  5"  tA"J  y^'^y  ^'"^^l  t^'"g ;  a  small  quantity. 

No  farthing  of  grease."  Chaucer. 

4.  t  A  division  of  land,  supposed  to  have  ex- 
ceeded a  rood.  '^'^  carew. 

FAR'TH|NG-DALE,  n.  A  rood,  or  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land.— See  Fardinodeal.  Farm.  Ency. 

FAR'TH[N.GALE,  n.  [It.  faMiglin,  a  hoop  petti- 
coat ;  Sp.  rn-diigado  ;  Fr.  rertuqadin.]  A  pet- 
ticoat expanded  by  hoops,  or  the  frame  made  of 
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circles  of  whalebone  used  to  spread  the  petti- 
coat ;  crinoline. 

Tell  me 

What  compass  will  you  wear  your /nrlhingalet       .Shak. 

A  pale  Riiinitn  nfMc;  a  heart  oC  hair  loaded  with  crowns, 

anil  |N>wiU'ri'd  with  diuniiinda;  n  vuxt  riitt';  n  vunli-r  larlhin- 

onli;  unci  n  Imnlicl  of  pearls,  arc  the  tcatiireii  by  which  i^yvry 

iMidy  knows  at  once  the  pictures  of  tjueeu  Llizalielh.  WaliMte. 

FAR'TH|NG'§-WORTIl  (-wUrih),  n.  As  much  as 
is  sold  for  a  farthing.  ArbtUhnot. 

fJs'CK^  (ftfs'cez),  w.  pi.  [L.,  from  faacis,  a  bun- 
dle.] {tiomati  Ant.)  Rods  tied  up  in  bundles 
with  an  axe  in  the  middle  of  each  ;  — anciently 
carried  before  Roman  magistrates,  as  a  mark  of 
their  authority.  fJryden. 

FAs'U(;T,  n.  {Glass-making.)  An  iron  instru- 
ment used  in  conveying  bottles  to  the  anneal- 
ing tower.  Hamilton. 

fJs'CI-j1  («8h'?-9).  n.;  pi.  F^s'ct-jK.     [L.] 

1.  A  belt ;  a  fillet ;  a  bandage.        Simmonds. 

2.  (Arch.)  One  of  the  parallel  bands  used  to 
break  the  monotony  of  an  architrave.  FairhoU. 

3.  (.4«<rrm.)  The  belt  of  a  planet.    Hamilton. 

4.  (Med.)  The  aponeurotic  expansion  of  a 
muscle.  Hoblyn. 

5.  {Ent.)  A  broad  transverse  stripe,  or  col- 
ored band.  Maunder. 

FAs'CIAL  (ftsh'y?!).  «•  Belonging  to  the  fasces 
of  the  Roman  magistrates.  Smart. 

fJS-CI-A'US  (fish-^-a'ljs),  n.  (Anat.)  A  term 
for  a  muscle  which  moves  the  leg.     Dunglison. 

FAS'CJ-ATE  (fash'e-a').  «•  (Bot.)  Banded  ;  fas- 
ciated :  — also  applied  to  monstrous  stems  which 
grow  flat.  Gray. 

FAS'C|-AT-5D  (f48h'?-at-?d),  a.  [L.  fasdatus, 
swathed.] 

1.  Bound  with  fillets.  Pennant. 

2.  (Bot.)  Fasciate;  banded:  —  unusually 
grafted  and  grown  together,  as  some  stems  and 
branches  which  then  assume  a  flattened  instead 
of  a  rounded  appearance.  Hcnslow. 

3.  (Ent.)  Covered  with  transverse  bands ;  fil- 
leted. Maunder. 

FAS-C{-A'TI0N  (fS8h-?-a'8hun),  n.  A  tying  up ; 
a  bandage.  Wiseman. 

FAs'CJ-CLE,  n.  [L.  fasciculus,  a  little  bundle ; 
fascis,  a  bundle.1 

1.  A  little  bundle  ;  a  collection. 

In  the  next /(ucicte  you  gay  that  I  maintain  some  things. 

Ih:  JInffiw,  ltH7. 

2.  (Bat.)  An  assemblage  of  closely-arranged 
flowers,  the  straight  and  short  pedicles  of  which 
issue  from  the  same  point  and  attain  nearly  the 
same  level,  as  in  the  sweet-william.        Palmer. 

FAs'CJ-CLED  (fXs'se-kld),  a.  Formed  into  a  bunch 
or  bundle.  Sir  IF.  Jones. 

FAS-cIc'U-LAR,  a.  [It.  fascicolare ;  YT.fa.scicu- 
laire.']  Resembling  a  bundle  of  rods  ;  collected ; 
fasciculated.  Blount. 

FAS-ClCy-LAR-LY,  ad.  In  a  fascicular  form  ; 
m  the  form  of  bundles.  Craig. 

FAS-CIc'U-LATE,      ;„.     (Bat.  &  Zom  CoWect- 

FAS-CIc'U-lAt-(;d,  >  ed  or  arranged 
in  clusters  ;  growing  in  a  bundle  or 
tuft,  as  the  leaves  of  the  pine  and 
the  larch,  the  hairs  on  a  cater[)iUar, 
&c. :  —  noting  antenna;  that  have 
several  bundles  of  hair.  Gray.     Maunder. 

FAS-CIc'V-LATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  fasciculated  man- 
ner. Craig. 

FAs'CJ-CULE,  n.  [L.fosdcuhis,  a  little  bundle.] 
A  bundle  of  thick-set  hairs  often  converging  at 
the  surface ;  a  fascicle.  Maunder. 

FAS-cIc'U-LITE,  n.  [L.  faseici/li/s,  a  little  bun- 
dle, and  Gr.  XlOof,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  fascicu- 
lar variety  of  hornblende.  Cleirke. 

Fj9S-CIC'U-L(^S,  »».;  pL  F4iS-crc'v-LL  [L.,  dim. 
of  fascis,  a  bundle.] 

1.  A  small  bundle  ;  a  fascicle. 

A  muscle  consists  of  fnjviculi  of  flbn>s.  IMtlim. 

2.  A  portion  or  section  of  a  book  not  yet 
completed.  Hamilton. 

3.  A  nosegay  ;  a  bunch  of  flowers. 

4.  (Hot.)  A  faseicle  ;  a  form  of  inflorescence 
similar  to  a  corymb.  Brande. 

FAS'C|-NATE,    v.   a.       [Or.   ffacKalyu;    06^u,   to 
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•peak  ;  L.fascino  ;  It,  fateinare ;  Sp.  ftuctnart 
Ir.  fasriner.]  [i.  rAHCi.>ATBii ;  pp.  rA»ci- 
NATINO,  FAHCiVATKU.]  To  aHect  bv  a  powc-rful 
and  irresistible  influence  ;  to  bewitch  ;  to  en- 
chant ;  to  enrapture  ;  to  captivate  ;  to  charm. 

He  (the  Duke  of  llutkinghani]  surprisMl  mad  t^tn /a>rt. 
»«/«/  all  the  faruUies  of  his  ruyal  master.  Hoilun. 

8yn.  —  See  Charm. 

FA8'C|-NAT-|NG,  p.  a.   Bewitching ;  enchanting. 

FAS-CI-NA  'TI9N,  n.  [L.fa»riHutio  ;  U.foAcina- 
zione;  Up.  fa.-,(inacioH;  Vr.  fancinntion.]  The 
act  of  fascinating;  a  powerful  and  irrcHiKtible 
influence  acting  on  the  mind;  enchantment; 
charm ;  sorcery  ;  witchery ;  «jk'11  ;  magic. 

Borne  to  the  fntrinalUiH  of  a  name 

Surrender  judguient  hmxlwinkcd.  Votpprr. 

FJlS-CiJVE-  (f9s-scn'),  n.  fFr.]  {Mil.)  A  spe- 
cies of  long  fagot,  used  for  many  pur|>oKPH  of 
military  engineering.  Campbell. 

tFAs'C'l-Nofrs,  a.  Caused  or  acting  by  nriteh- 
craft  or  enchantment.  "  The  potuibility  of  fas- 
cinous  diseases."  Harrey. 

FAS-CI-O-I^'Rl-jf,  n.  [L.  f>i$rioIa,  a  small 
bandage.]  (Zo-L)  A  genus  of  mollusks  distin- 
guished for  the  smooth  band-like  surface  of 
their  spiral  shells,  and  by  having  plaits  on  the 
columella.  Brande. 

fAsh,  r.rt.     [Old  Fr./a»cA«r.]  To  vex ;  to  tease. 

[Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

fAsii,  n.     Trouble;    care;    anxiety;    vexation. 

[Local,  Eng.]  HalliweU. 

FAsH'ION  (fSsh'un),  n.  [L./ffrfio,  a  making  or 
doing  ;  fades,  make,  form  ;  fado,  to  make  or 
do  ;  'pT.fa(on.'] 

1.  The  make,  form,  shape,  or  appearance  of 
any  thing,  particularly  of  clothes  ;  costume. 

The  ftuhion  of  his  countenance  was  altrred.     Ltitt  Ix.  a». 
I  do  not  like  the  ftuhimt  of  your  gamienta.  !<lttU:, 

Fiwhion,  a  woid  which  fbols  mav  use 
,  Their  knavery  and  folly  to  excuse.  CTuuvhitl. 

2.  Manner;  sort;  way;  method. 

Pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve. 

And  he  will,  after  his  sour /usAion,  tell  y<m 

What  hath  proceeded.  SJtat. 

To  make  boihI  infiantry,  it  requireth  men  bred,  not  in  a 

servile  or  indigent  yhsAiua,  but  In  some  free  and  plentiful 

manner.  Banm. 

3.  Custom  ;  mode ;  style ;  general  practice ; 
prevailing  usa^e  ;  —  particular  custom  in  respect 
to  dress.  •'  This  madness  of  fashion."  Purchaa. 

The  fcuhion  of  the  age  is  to  call  every  thing  into  question. 

Tillol/mt. 

4.  A  condition  above  the  vulgar ;  gentility. 
"  Men  of  fashion."  Raleigh, 

5.  Any'  thing  worn  ;  a  garment. 

I  scorn  thee  and  thy/osAton,  peevish  boy.  Stat. 

6.  Workmanship  ;  —  a  term  used  by  artists 
who  work  in  gold  and  silver,  &c.  Ihrerbury. 

7.  The  farcy ;  farcin ;  farcimen.  "  Infected 
with  the  fa  shi  Otis."  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Custom,  Form,  Usage. 

fAsH'IO.V  (fash'un),  r.  a.  [Fr.  faconner.']  \i. 
fash  ION  En  ;  pp.  fa.shioxino,  fa.s'hioxed.] 

1.  To  shape  ;  to  form  ;  to  figure ;  to  mould. 
Here  the  loud  hammer  fathmit*  female  toys.  Ooy. 

2.  To  fit ;  to  adapt ;  to  adjust ;  to  accommo- 
date. 

I'nskilfVil  he  to  fliwn,  or  seek  ft>r  power. 

By  doctrines  fnnhiimeil  to  the  varying  hour.       GoUUmitk, 

3.  To  make  according  to  the  rule  prescribed 
by  custom. 

Farhioned  plate  aelli  Ibr  more  than  Ha  weight.       Laeki. 

fAsh'ION-.A-BLE  (f4«h'iin-»-bI),  a.  According  to 
the  prevailinic  mode;  conformed  to  or  follow- 
iuK  the  fashion ;  genteel ;  modish ;  stylish. 
"  Rich  fashionable  robes."  Dryden.  "  The 
fashionable  practice  of  the   world."     Roger*. 

FA8H'I0N-.A-BI,K,    n. ;  pi.    FXsii'ip;*  a-BLES.     A 
person  of  fashion  ;  a  stylish  person.       Ch.  Ob. 
tif  A  word  of  modem  une  aa  a  subatantive,  and 
chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 

FA.''H'IO.V-.fi-BI,E-\f:f8S(r!lsh'iin-»-bl-n<«),  n.  The 
qualitv  of  being  fashionable ;  modish  elegance  ; 
modisliness ;  gentility.  I.M:ke. 

fAsii'ION-a-RLY,  nd.    In  a  fashionable  manner. 

FASH'I0N-5R  (ftah'iin-fr),  f».  One  who  fashions 
or  shn|>es  things.  B.  Jomon. 
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FASH'ION-IsT  (ftlsh'un-lst),  n.  A  fop ;  a  dandy  ; 
a  coxcomb,      [k.]  T,  Fuller.     Bailey. 

FASH'ION-LED  (ftsh'un-led),  a.  Governed  by 
the  fashion.  Cowper. 

PASH'ION-LESS,  a.     Having  no  fashion.    Craig. 

FASH'ION-MON'fi^R  (fash'un-mung'ger),  n.  A 
fop  ;  a  dandy.  Marston. 

FASH'ION-M6n'j6?R-ING,  a.     Foppish.      SJiak. 

FASH'ION-PIE'C?§,  n.  pi.  {NaiU.)  The  after- 
most timbers,  terminating  the  breadth  and 
forming  the  shape  of  the  stern.  Dana. 

FAS'SA-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  handsome  grass-green 
variety  of  pyroxene  from  the  Fassa  Valley, 
Piedmont.  Dana. 

PAst  (12),  V.  n.  [Goth,  fastan,  to  keep,  to  guard, 
to  fast;  K.&:f(Bstan\  Dut.  vasten;  Ger.  fasten; 
Dan. /as<e;  avf.fasta.]  [t.  fasted  ;  pp.  fast- 
ing, FASTED.]  "To  abstain  from  food,  either 
partially  or  wholly  ;  —  in  a  religious  sense,  to 
mortify  the  body  by  abstinence. 

When  ye  fast,  be  not,  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  counte- 
nance; for  they  disfigure  tlieir  faces,  that  they  may  appear 
unto  men  to  fast.  Malt.  vi.  IG. 

FAsT,  n.  1.  Partial  or  total  abstinence  from 
food ;  especially  religious  mortification  by  absti- 
nence. 

We  humble  ourselves  before  God,  this  day,  not  merely  by 
the  outward  solemnities  of  a  J'ast,  but  by  afflicting  our  souls 
as  well  as  bodies  for  our  sins.  Atterbury. 

2.  The  time  of  fasting.  "  The  people  of  Nin- 
eveh proclaimed  a.  fast."  Jonah  iii.  5. 

3.  The  rope  by  which  a  vessel  is  secured  to 
a  wharf.  Dana. 

fAst,  a.  [Goth,  fasten;  A.  S.  fast  or  f est; 
Dut.  vast ;  Ger.  fest ;  Dan.,  Icel.,  Sg  Sw.  fast ; 
Gael.  (5f  Ir.fasg,  a  prison.  —  See  Fasten.]^ 

1.  Fixed ;  adhering  ;  joined ;  fastened. 

Six  lions'  hides  with  thongs  together /a.'!*.  Dryden. 

Neither  faM  to  friend,  nor  fearful  to  foe.  Asc/iam. 

2.  Firm ;  immovable  ;  steadfast.  "  Who,"by 
his  strength,  setteth  /««<  mountains."  Ps.  Ixv.  6. 

3.  Strong;  fortified  ;  able  to  sustain  attacks ; 
not  easily  taken  ;  impregnable.  "  Woods  and 
fast  places."  Spenser. 

4.  Deep ;  sound  ;  profound.  "  A  most  fast 
sleep."  S'hak. 

5.  \y^.ffest.'\  Swift;  quick;  moving  rapidly ; 
as,  "A. fast  vessel." 

6.  Wild  ;  giddy  ;  thoughtless  ;  extravagant ; 
hare-brained  ;  heedless ;  dissipated.    West.  Rev. 

The  forward  youth  has  expanded  into  what  would  be 
called  now  a  fast  young  man.  Oent.  Mag, 

Fast  and  loose,  uncertain  ;  variable  ;  inconstant. 
Sometimes  she  heard  him,  sometimes  stopped  her  car. 
And  played  fast  and  loose  the  livelong  day.  Fairfax. 

PAst,  ad.    Firmly  ;  immovably. 

Bind  the  boy,  which  you  shall  find  with  me, 

Fast  to  the  chair.  Shak. 

Fast  by,  or  beside,  close  by  ;  near  to. 

Siloa's  brook,  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God.  Milton. 

Well  known  to  nic  the  palace  you  inquire, 
For  fast  beside  it  dwells  my  honored  sire.  Pope. 

PAst,  ad.     1.  Swiftly;  rapidly;  quickly. 

All  my  predictions  arc  now  verifying  too /as<.      Chesterfield. 

2.  In  a  dissipated  or  prodigal  manner ;  ex- 
travagantly; prodigally;  as,  "To  live /as^" 

fAsT'-DAY,  n.    A  day  for  fasting.  Smart. 

fAsT'EN  (fis'sn,  12),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  fastnian,  or 
af{pstnian ;  Dut.  vestigen ;  Ger.  festigen,  or 
festen  ;  Dan./a-s^e.l  [i.  fastened  ;  pp.  fast- 
ening, FASTENED.] 

1.  To  make  fast ;  to  make  firm ;  to  secure  ; 
to  bind  ;  to  tie. 

By  chance  a  ship  was  fastened  to  the  shore.        I>ryden. 

2.  To  hold  together ;  to  join  by  bolts,  nails, 
pins,  &c. ;  to  unite  in  any  way. 

In  the  sea-coa«t  of  India  there  is  no  iron,  and  therefore 
their  ships  are  fastened  with  wood.  Jirowne. 

3.  To  stamp ;  to  fix  ;  to  impress. 

„     ,  Thinking,  by  this  fiice. 

To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage.    Hhak. 

4.  To  lay  on  with  strength. 

Could  he  fasten  a  blow,  or  make  a  thrust,  when  not  Buf- 
fered to  approach?  Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Bind,  Fix. 
fAst'EN  (fis'sn),  V.  n.    To  become  fixed  ;  to  fix 
one's  self.     "^  He:  fastened  on  my  neck."    Shak. 


fAsT'EN-?R  (fis'sn-er),  n.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  fastens.  Sherwood. 

PAsT'EN-ING  (f4s'sn-ing),  n.  That  which  fastens ; 
a  holdfast ;  a  bolt ;  a  bar ;  a  catch,   Blackstone. 

fAsT'^R,  n.    One  who  fasts.  Ainsicorth. 

FAst'-HAND-5D,  a.  Close-handed;  covetous; 
close-fisted ;  avaricious  ;  miserly.  Bacon. 

fAs'TI,  n.  pi.  [L.,  horn  fastus,  fixed,  i.  e.  a  fixed 
day.]  {Ant.)  The  Roman  calendar,  in  which 
were  set  down  all  the  days  of  feasts,  pleadings, 
games,  ceremonies,  &c.  Crabb. 

lltPAS-TID-l-OS'l-TY,  M.  Fastidiousness.  Swift. 

II  FAS-TId'I-OUS  [fgis-tTd'e-us,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  fss- 
tid'yus,  >S\  P.  Ji.\  f^s-lid'e-us  or  f^s-tid'je-iis, 
W.],  a.  [L.  fustidiosvs  ;  fastits,  haughtiness  ; 
It.  (Sf  ^-p-fastidioso;  Fr.fdstidieux.} 

1.  t  Causing  disgust ;  oft'ensive.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  Disdainful ;  scornful ;  haughty  ;  proud. 

All  hopes  raised  upon  the  promises,  or  supposed  kind- 
nesses, of  the  fastidious  and  fallacious  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
shall  fail.  South. 

3.  Delicate  to  a  fault;  hard  to  please ;  squeam- 
ish ;  over-nice  ;  easily  disgusted.  "  A  fastidi- 
ous niceness  in  meats  and  drinks."  L'Estrawje. 

Syn.  —  A  fastidious  person  is  hard  to  please,  and 
is  otfended  at  trifles  ;  a  squeamish  one  is  over-scrupu- 
loiis  and  easily  disgusted  ;  a  disdainful  one  is  inclined 
to  despise  others.  A  fastidious  person  or  taste;  a 
squeamish  stomach  ;  a  disdainful  feeling. 

II  FAS-TID'I-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  fastidious  manner. 

II  FAS-TID'I-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fastidious  ;  squeamishness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

FAS-TI9'l-ATE,  ;  „.  [-L.  fastigium,  a 
FAS-TI9'{-AT-5D,  )  slope,  a  pediment; 
fastigo,  to  slope.]  {Bot.)  Tapering  to 
a  narrow  point  like  a  pyramid ;  close, 
parallel,  and  upright,  as  the  branches 
of  the  Lombardy  poplar.  Gray. 

FjIS-  Tig  'I-  tJM,  n. ;  pi.  fas-tIp  'i-a.  [L.]  {Arch.) 
The  gable  end  of  a  roof;  pediment.    Hamilton. 

fAst'ING,  n.  Religious  mortification.  "Fast- 
ings and  prayers."  Luke  ii.  37. 

fAst'ING-DAY,  n.  A  day  for  fasting  or  reli- 
gious mortification  ;  a  fast-day.        Bp.  Taylor. 

fAsT'LY,  ad.    Surely ;  securely  ;  firmly.    Byron. 

fAst'N(;ss,  n.     [A.S.fa;stnes.—See  Fast.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  fast ;  closeness ; 
strength  ;  security.  "The  fastness  of  his  dwell- 
ing-place." Spenser. 

2.  Firmness  ;  firm  adherence.  "  Their  fast- 
ness to  the  former  government."  Bacon. 

3.  A  stronghold  ;  a  fortified  place ;  a  place 
not  easily  forced.  "  Mountainous  fastnesses 
and  retreats."  Swinburne. 

4.  t  Conciseness  ;  succinctness.        Ascham. 

fAsT'-R{;-CED'|NG,  a.    Receding  fast  or  rapid- 
ly. Clarke. 
fAsT'-SINK-ING,  a.    Sinking  rapidly.       Clarke. 

FAST'U-OUS,  a.  [L.  fastuosus;  fastus,  haughti- 
ness.]    Proud ;  haughty,     [r.]"  Barroio. 

F At,  a.  [ A.  S.  fcett,  fett ;  fedan,  to  nourish  ;  Dut. 
vet;  Ger. fett;  lce\.feiir;  Dan.  fed;    &vi.fet.'\ 

1.  Full-fed  ;  plump  ;  fleshy  ;  pinguid ;  adi- 
pose ;  unctuous;  —  the  contrary  to  fea'w.    Shak. 

2.  Coarse  ;  gross.  "Fa!!  pollutions."  Dryden. 

3.  Dull;  stupid.     "F«<  minds."         Dryden. 

There  is  little  or  no  sense  in  the  fat  parts  of  any  creature; 
hence  the  ancients  said  of  any  dull  fellow  that  he  had  a  fat 
wit.  Johnston. 

4.  Wealthy  ;  rich  ;  yielding  a  large  income ; 
profitable.     "  A  fat  benefice,"  Ayliffe. 

5.  Fertile  ;  productive  ;  fruitful.  "  A  fat 
meadow  ground."  Milton. 

6.  Abounding  in  spiritual  blessings. 

The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat.  Prov.  xi.  25. 

7.  {Naut.)  Broad,  as  the  quarter  of  a  ship. 

London  Ency. 
FAT,  n.  1.  The  unctuous  part  of  animal  flesh  ; 
solid  animal  oil.  Fat  consists  of  two  nearly 
allied  substances,  oleine  and  stearinc,  the  for- 
mer constituting  the  oily  and  the  latter  the  solid 
principle. 

And  fat  regorged  of  bulls  and  goats.  Milton. 

2.  The  best  or  richest  part  of  any  thing. 

Ye  shall  eat  the  fat  of  the  land.  Oen.  xlv.  18. 


3.  {Printing.)  Such  type-work  as  contains 
much  blank  space,  and  is  consequently  easily 
set  up,  and  profitable  to  the  workmen.      Craig. 

FAT,  n.     [A.  S.  fmt.  -^  See  Vat.]     1.  A  vat ;  a 
vessel  used  in  brewing,  tanning,  (S;c.  Woodicard. 
2.  A  measure  of  capacity,  differing  in  differ- 
ent commodities.  Craia 

FAT,  V.  a.  \i.  fatted  ;  pp.  fatting,  fatted.! 
To  make  fat ;  to  fatten. 

„    ,    „  .  O,  how  this  villany 

Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thoughts  of  itl  shak. 

FAt,  v.  n.    To  grow  fat ;  to  fatten. 

An  old  ox  fats  as  well ...  as  a  young  one.  Mortimer. 

FA'TAL,  a.  [L.fatalis  ;  fatum,  fate ;  It.  fatalex 
Sp.  (S,  ¥r.  fatal.'] 

1.  Appointed  or  decreed  by  fate  ;  destined. 

Behold  the  destined  place  of  your  abodes; 

I'or  thus  Anchises  prophesied  of  old. 

And  thus  our  ^«/a/ place  of  rest  foretold.         Ikydai, 

2.  Proceeding  from  fate  ;  inevitable.  "  These 
things  are  fatal  and  necessary."  Tillotson. 

3.  Deadly  ;  mortal ;  destructive;  pestiferous; 
as,  "  A  fatal  wound  "  ;    "  A  fatal  error." 

Syn.  —  See  Deadly. 

FA'TAL-ISM,  n.  [It.  <S^  Sp.fatalismo ;  Ft.  fatal- 
isme.]  The  doctrine  that  all  things  happen  by 
an  inevitable  necessity  or  overruling  fate,  which 
annihilates  free  will,  and  controls  all  human 
actions ;  inevitable  necessity.         Bp.  Berkeley. 

FA'TAL-iST.w.  [It.  S^STp.fatnlista;  Tr.fataliste.'] 
One  who  believes  in  fatalism. 

So  vain,  so  wild  a  scheme  your  fatalists  have  dressed.      • 

Jllackmore, 

FA-TAL-IS'T|C, a.  Relatingto  fatalism.  Coleridge. 

FA-TAL'J-TY,  n.  [L.fatalitas  ;  It.  fatalith  ;  Sp. 
fatalidad;  Fr.fatali'te.  —  See  Fate.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fatal,  fated,  or  ap< 
pointed  by  fate  ;  predetermined  order  or  series 
of  events  ;  invincible  necessity. 

The  stoics  held  a  fatality,  and  a  fixed,  unalterable  course 
of  events;  but  then  they  held  also  that  they  fell  out  l)y  a  ne- 
cessity emergent  from  and  inherent  in  the  things  themselves, 
which  God  himself  could  not  alter.  iiovth. 

2.  Tendency  to  danger,  or  to  some  great  or 
hazardous  event. 

Seven  times  seven  ...  is  conceived  to  carry  with  it  the 
most  considerable  fatality.  Jirowne. 


3.  Mortality ;  destination. 


Craig. 


FA'TAL-I,Y,  arf.  1.  By  the  decree  of  fate.  Bentley. 
2.  Mortally  ;  destructively.  Denham. 

FA'TAL-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  fatal. 

F.a  '  r.^  JUQR-  OjS  'J^ji,  n.  [It.  —  "  Cambrian  ety- 
mologists say  that  Morgain  [Morgan  or  Mor- 
gana] is  Mor  Gwynn,  the  WJdie  Maid."  Keight- 
ley.l  A  meteoric  phenomenon  nearly  allied  to 
the  mirage,  witnessed  in  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
between  the  coasts  of  Calabria  and  Sicily,  and 
occasionally,  but  rarely,  on  other  coasts,  and 
consisting  in  the  appearance  in  the  air  over  the 
surface  of  the  sea  of  multiplied  images  of  ob- 
jects on  the  surrounding  coasts ;  —  called  also 
Castles  of  the  Fairy  Morgana,  the  spectacle 
being  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
queen  of  the  fairies,  the  Morgan  la  Fay  of  the 
popular  legends.  Brande. 

FAT'-BRAINED  (fat'brand),  a.  Of  dull  apprehen- 
sion ;  stupid.  Shak. 

FATE,  n.  [L.  fatum;  for,  fatus,  to  speak;  It. 
fato ;  Sp.  hado.'] 

1.  An  inevitable  necessity  depending  upon  a 
superior  cause,  or  a  fixed  sentence  whereby  the 
order  of  things  is  irreversibly  determined ;  des- 
tiny. 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired. 

In  thou^nts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 

Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and^ate.      Milton. 

2.  Event  predetermined ;  state  or  condition 
pre-ordained  ;  doom  ;  destiny  ;  lot. 

And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round 

On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound.     Milton. 

3.  Final  event ;  death  ;  destruction. 

Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  fate, 

Wasting  at  once  his  life  and  his  estate.  Dryden. 

Syn. —  See  Destiny. 

FAT'^ID,  a.  1.  Decreed  by  fate;  doomed,  des- 
tined;  appointed.     "Fated  here  to  reign." 

Dryden. 
Her  awkward  love  indeed  was  oddly  faied.        Prior. 
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FATEFUL 


The  state  of  being  fatcriil ; 
Clarke. 


2.  Exempted  by  fate,    [r.] 

Briffht  Vulcnnlon  tucmt. 
Fated  from  force  of  nUi-l  by  ittygiuii  clinriiia.      Dryden. 

3.  Invested  with  the  power  of  fate. 

Thy  fated  iky 
OiTC*  ni  ftae  Kopo.  Shak. 

ATE'fOi.,  a.     Fatal ;  destructive.  Pope. 

kAtk'kOl-LY,  ad.    In  a  fateful  manner.  Craig. 

KATK'FOL-i\'£SS,  n. 

fatality. 

FATKS,  rt.  pi.  {Myth.)  The  three  sister  goddesses, 
named  Clotho,  Lachexis,  and  Atrojjox,  whose 
office  it  was  to  spin  the  destinies  of  men,  and 
cut  the  threads  when  the  appointed  hour  of 
death  came  ;  the  Destinies ;  the  Parca;.  Braiule. 

FAT'-HfeAD-eo,  a.  Dull ;  stupid;  thick-skulled; 
fat-braiued.  Armstrong. 

KAT'-llftiV, n.  {Bot.)  Wild  spinach;  white  goose- 
foot  ;  CAcnojjodiutn  album.    [Local.]     F.  Eiu-y. 

KA'TllgR,  n.  [A.  S.  fa-der ;  Dut.  voder;  Ger. 
rrt^r ;  Dan.  fader;  Icel.  fadir ;  Sw.  fader; 
Gael,  athair.  —  Gr.  irnrz/p ;  L.  pater;  It.  iSf  Sp. 
piidre;  Vt.  pi're.  —  Pers.  pader;  Sans,  pt^a.] 

1.  lie  by  whom  a  child  is  begotten  ;  a  male 
parent. 

A  wise  sou  hcareth  hi*  faXher't  instruction.     Prov.  xiii.  1. 

2.  Any  ancestor  or  forefather  ;  —  particularly 
the  progenitor  of  a  family  or  race. 

Nebuchadnezzar  i«  termed  Beldhazzar'g  father,  though 
Bclshuzzar  was  his  grand:iun.  Vrudtn. 

3.  A  term  of  respect  often  given  to  aged  or 
reverend  persons. 

Now.  Elisha  was  fallen  sick  of  his  sickness  whereof  he 
diiil.  And  Joash,  the  King  of  Israel,  came  down  uuto  hlui, 
and  wept  over  his  face,  and  said,  O  my  fdUier,  my  fatJterl 
the  chanot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof !  2  A'in(/s  xiii.  14. 

4.  One  who  acts  with  paternal  kindness  or 
care.  "  I  was  a.  father  to  the  poor."   Job  xxix.  16. 

5.  A  creator ;  a  maker ;  an  author  ;  an  origi- 
nator ;  an  inventor. 

One  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through 
all,  and  in  you  all.  Fph.iv.ii. 

6.  The  first  of  a  class ;  predecessor. 

Jubal  was  the  father  of  all  such  ob  handle  the  harp  and 
organ.  Oeiu  iv.  21. 

7.  The  compellation  of  God  as  creator. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father.        Com.  Prayer. 

8.  {Theol.)  The  appellation  of  the  first  person 
in  the  Trinity.  Bp.  Taylor. 

9.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  the  early  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers,  whose  works  have  thrown  light  upon 
the  history,  doctrines,  and  observances  of  the 
primitive  church. 

Ay  St.  Bernard,  in  the  12th  century,  is  generally 
styled  the  last  of  the  Fathers.  The  writers  of  the 
first  century,  who  were  coiiteni|>orary  with  tlie  first 
dlMciple-,  are  distinguished  by  the  term  Apostolic 
Fathers.     Brande. 

10.  (Eccl.)  A  dignitary  of  the  church :  —  also, 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  or  confessor. 

av  The  Archbishops  of  Canierhurv  and  York  have 
the  title  of  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God. 

Fonnal  in  apparel. 
In  gait  and  conntenance  surely  like  a  father.        Shak. 

FA'TllgR,  V.  a.  [i.  FATIIEHED  ;  pj}.  FATIIEllIXO, 
lATllERKI).] 

1.  To  take  or  adopt,  as  a  son  or  a  daughter. 

A  J    »t     V  .1    ..   ^y-  K"<xi  youth, 

And  rather  father  thee  than  master  thee.  Shak. 

2.  To  adopt,  as  a  composition ;  to  assume  the 
authorship  of. 

Men  of  wit 
Often  fathered  what  he  writ.  SwiCt. 

3.  To  ascribe  to,  as  being  the  offspring  or 
production  of ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

th.V.*''  **  V?1l*°  father  any  thing  upon  them  more  than  Is 
Uieir  own,  let  them  read.  Hooker. 

FA'TH PR-HOOD  (-hfld),  n.  The  state  of  being  a 
father;  paternity;  fathership,  "The  father- 
/mod  otOoi."  E.Irrinn 
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PX'THPR-LAsh'^R,  n.  {Jch.)  A  voraciou*  aoan- 
thopterygious  fish,  of  the 
genus  Cottun,  found  on 
the  shores  of  Greenland 
and  Newfoundland ;  Cot- 
tus  bubalis.  Pennant. 


FA'THgR-LfiSS,  a. 
tutc  of  a  father. 


Desti- 


Father-tuhar. 
iCotliu  buhalit). 


FA'THPR-IN-LAW,  n. 
band  or  one's  wife. 


E.  Irving. 

The  father  of  one's  hus- 
Goldsmith. 

FA'THPR-lAnd,  n.  The  land  or  country  of  one's 
ancestors ;  a  native  country  ;  mother-country. 

■What  fVom  out  father-land  we  bring.  Soulhry. 

j~''»'*'^J^"*'""'""*"  "•'O  glories  In  the  vigor  of  his  father- 
tmt>i  ought  to  study  the  Amrlo-Saxon  as  the  lmrac«liate  and 
copJous  source  of  the  EngUsh  language.  Jionmrth. 


Ye  sliall  not  afflict  any  widow or/afAe)7««  child.  Ex.  xxW.H. 

FA'TH?R-L58S-NKSS,  n.       The   state  of  being 

without  a  father ;  orphanage.  Craig. 

FA'TH?R-LI-Nf:S8,  n.  Paternal  care  or  kind- 
ness; paternity.  Shencood. 

FA'TlieR-L^NG'-L£G§,n.  (EtU.)  The  popular 
name  of  an  insect  of  the  genus  Tijmla,  having 
the  body  and  legs  long  and  slender;  crane-fly; 
—  called  also  daddy-long-legs.  Baird. 

FA'TH^R-LY,  a.  Like  a  father;  tender;  kind; 
paternal.  "  The  piety  and  fatherly  affection  of 
our  monarch."  Dryden. 

Syn.  — The  words  fatherly,  motherly,  and  brotherly 
are  from  Anglo  Saxon  roots  ;  nalrrnal,  maternal,  anil 
fraternal,  from  Latin  r(H>t».  Those  from  the  Latin 
being  the  more  iiolite  and  cold  ;  those  from  tlio  Saxon, 
the  more  familiar  and  hearty.  Paternal  government ; 
fatherly  kindness.  —  See  Paternal. 

FA'TIl^lR-LY,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  a  father. 

FA'THPR-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  a  father;  pa- 
ternity ;  fatherhood.  Johnson. 

FATH'OM,  n.  [A.  S.fathem  ;  Dut.  tadcm  ;  Ger. 
faden;  Dan./arw;  Sw. /awn;  I r. /««/.] 

1.  Originally  the  space  between  both  arms 
extended: ;  a  measure  of  length  containing  six 
feet,  or  two  yards,  generally  used  in  ascertain- 
ing the  depth  of  the  sea. 

Full  fathom  Ave  thy  father  lies.  Shak. 

2.  Reach  of  mind;  penetration;  depth  of 
thought. 

Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none.  Shak. 

FATH'QM,  r,  a.     \i.  FATUO.MED  ;  pp.  fathoming, 

FATHOMED.] 

1.  To  encompass  with  the  arms  extended  or 
encircling ;  to  span.  "  Pillars  of  round  timber 
as  big  as  two  men  can /o^/tow."  Purchas. 

2.  To  grasp  with  the  mind ;  to  comprehend. 

Leave,  leave  to  fathom  such  high  points  as  these.  Dryden. 

3.  To  sound ;  to  try  with  respect  to  the  depth. 

Our  laws,  that  did  a  Imundless  ocean  seem. 

Were  coasted  all.  and  fathomed  all,  by  him.    Dryden. 

4.  To  divine  ;  to  penetrate  ;  to  conjecture ;  as, 
"  'Xo  fathom  a  design." 

fAth'OM-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  fathomed  or 

sounded.  Bp.  Hall. 

FATH'0M-?R,  n.    One  who  fathoms.     Sherwood. 

FATH'OM-LESS,  a.  That  cannot  be  fathomed. 
"  A.  Jathomless  lake."  More. 

FA-TId'IC,  a.     Prophetic ;  fatidical,    [e.]    Scott. 

FA-TlD'l-CAL,  a.  [L.  fatidicus  ;  fatum,  fate,  and 
dico,  to  tell.]     Prophetic  ;  of  power  to  foretell. 

F.\-TId'|-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  fatidical  manner. 
[r.]  '         '  For.  Qu.  liev. 

FA-TlF'ISR-Ofrs,  rt.  [L.  fatifer ;  fatum,  fate,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Deadly  ;  mortal.  Blount. 

tFAT'l-GA-RLE,  rt.  [L.  fatigabilis  ;  fatiqo,  to 
weary.] '  Easily  wearied.  bailey. 

tPAT'l-GATE,  r.  «.     \1..  fatigo,  fatigatus.']     To 

weary  ;  to  fatigue.  Elyot. 

t  FAt'1-GATE,  rt.    Wearied  ;  worn  out.        Shak. 

f  fAT-I-GA'TIQN,  n.    [L.fatigatio.^   Weariness ; 


FAUFEL 

FA-TtoUE'  (f».i«(i'),  p.  a.  [L./atiffo:  fatim,  tnt 
ficicntiy,  and  ago,  to  drive ;  It.  faticare ;  8pi 
faligar;  Vt.  fatiguer.]  [i.  Patioikii  ;  pp. 
KATioiiNO,  FATioi  KD.J  To  harass  or  tire  with 
labor  or  iniportunitv  ;  to  tire ;  to  weary.  "  Ia- 
hoT  fatigue*  us."  Utair.  "  The  conqueror  /o- 
tigued  in  war."  Pamell. 
Syn.— Hee  Weaby. 

FA-TJ<;UE'8<J.ME,  a.    Wearisome ;  tiresome.    "A 

futigueaume  flight."  TurnfjuU. 

tFA-TlL'9-QUfeNT,  o.  Prophesying;  sooth- 
saymg.  Blount. 

FA-TlL'Q-aul8T,  n.  [L.fatiloquta  ;  fatum,  fate, 
and  lof/uor,  to  speak.]     A  fortune-teller.     A$A. 

FAt'I-MITE,  n.  (Hist.)  A  descendant  from  Ma- 
homet's  only  daughter  and  child,  Fatima.  Enty. 

FA-tIs'C^NCE,  n.  fL. /a/i«ro,/a/M<w»«,to  open 
m  chinks  or  clefts.]  An  opening ;  an  aperture ; 
a  gap  ;  a  chink.  Smart. 

FAT'-KID-NEYED  (ftt'kld-njd),  o.  Haring  fat 
kidneys;  fat;  gross.  Shak. 

fAt'LJNG,  »i.    A  young  animal  fed  for  slaughter. 

The  young  lion  and  the  falling  shall  lie  down  toiri-ther, 
and  a  httle  cliild  shall  lead  them.  J$a.  xi.  6. 

FAt'-LOte,  n.  A  mixture  of  pipe-clay  and  lin- 
seed-oil, for  filling  joinU.  Simmonda. 

fAT'LY,  arf.    Grossly;  greasily,    [k.]    Cotgrare. 

FAT'NgR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  fattens; 
a  fattener.  Arbuthnot. 

FAt'N^SS,  n.    L  The  quality  of  being  fat. 

And  eke  with/afnes*  swollen  were  hi*  eyne.        ^pauer. 

2.  Unctous  or  greasy  matter.  Bacon. 

3.  Fertility;    fruitfulness ;    richness.     "The 
fatness  of  the  earth."  Gen.  xxvii.  M. 

4.  That  which  causes  fertility.    "  The  clouds 
AroTp  fatness."  Phillip: 

fAt'T^D,  p.  a.  Made  fat;  fattened.  "Bring 
hither  the  fatted  calf."  Luke  xv.  23. 

fAt'TEN  (filt'tn),  r.  a.  [A  S.  fttttian.  —  See 
Fat.]  [i.  fattened;  pp.  fattening,  fat- 
tened.] 

1.  To  make  fat ;  to  feed  well.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  make  fertile  or  fruitful ;  to  fertilize ; 
as,  "  To  Jatten  land."  Dryden. 

FAt'TEN  (ftt'tn),  V.  n.  To  grow  fat ;  to  be  pam- 
pered. 

And  riUidns  fatten  with  the  brmve  man's  Ubor.     Otway. 

FAt'TEN-PR  (fti'tn-?r),  n.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  fattens ;  a  fatner.  Todd. 

FAt'TI-N6SS,  n.  Crossness;  fulness  of  flesh; 
fatness.  Sherwood. 

fAT'TISH,  a.    Inclining  to  fatness.      Sherwood. 

FAT'TY,  a.     Unctuous  ;  oleaginous ;  fat.  Bacon. 

tFAT'V-ATE,  V.  n.  [L.  fatuor.]  To  play  the 
fool.  Blount. 


FA-TL'I-TOOS,  a. 
fatuous. 


Partaking  of  fatuity ;  foolish ; 
Ee.  Ret. 


iv.  Mountagu. 
[It.  fatica ;  Sp.  fatiga ; 


fatigue, 

fa-tIgiie'  (f»-tSg'),  n 
!Fr.  fiti'iue.'] 

1.  Weariness  ;  lassitude.  Armstrong. 

2.  The  cause  of  weariness  ;  labor  ;  toil. 

The  great  Sripio  sought  honors  in  his  youth,  and  endured 
the  fatuiuet  with  which  he  purchased  them.  Dryden. 

3.  (Mil.)  Extra  duty,  distinct  from  that  of 
arms.  Bum. 

Syn.  —  Fatispte  and  vearinesa  denote  the  state  of 
being  tired.  Fatigve  is  caused  hy  exertion,  either  of 
body  or  mind  ;  trrarinrns,  hy  travelling,  standing,  or 
being  long  suhjerted  to  wliat  is  disagreeable.  iM-i.ti- 
tude  is  weariness  and  languor,  produced  hy  lalH>r  and 
exhaustion,  or  by  that  which  causes  weakness  and 
inactivity. 


FA-TU'J-TY,  n.    [L.fatmtas',  Tr.fattat^.)  Fool- 
ishness ;  weakness  of  mind.        '  King  Charles. 
FAT'V-oCs  fftt'yv-fis),  a.     [L.  fatuus.] 

1.  Stupid  ;  foolish  ;  imbecile.  Glanrille. 

2.  Impotent ;  without  force  ;  illusory.  "  Fat- 
uous vapors."  Browne. 

FAT'-WlT-TfD,  a.   Heavy ;  dull ;  stupid.    Shak. 

FJlU'BdrRO  (a'hbrt),n.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  suburb  ;  environs ;  the  part  of  a  city  or 
town  that  is  on  the  outside  of  the  walls.     Srott. 

2.  A  part  of  a  town  or  city  formerly  without 
the  walls.  Spier*. 

FJu'CF.^,n.pL  [L.]  L  (j4w<i/.)  The  posterior 
part  of  the  mouth,  terminated  by  the  pharynx 
and  larynx.  Brande. 

2.  (iJot.)  The  gaping  part  or  orifice  of  a  mon- 
opetalous  flower.  Loudon. 

3.  (Conch.)  The  opening  into  the  first  cham- 
ber of  a  shell.  Craig. 

F.XU'CpT,  n.  [Fr.  fausaet;  from  L.  faux. —  Se« 
Fai'ces.I  a  pipe  or  spout  with  a  spigot,  for 
drawing  liquor  from  a  cask. 

FAv'FEL,n.    [Sansc.  phulfeel;  phul,  fruit,  and 
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_/ee^,  an  elephant.  Thomson.  —  Yr.  faufelJ]  The 
fruit  of  the  Areca,  or  cabbage -tree,  a  species  of 
palm  ;  areca  nut ;  Malabar  nut.  Johnson. 

FAUGH  (flw),  intcrj.  [Past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  verb 
Jian,  to  hate.  Tooke.  "  I  think  he  had  better 
have  left  them  [faugh,  fie,  foh\  in  the  class  of 
*  brutish,  inarticulate  interjections.' "  Barclay  A 
An  exclamation  of  abhorrence ;  foh.  Beau.  <Sf  Fl. 

PAU'JA-SIte,  n.  {Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  lime,  and  soda,  allied  to  zeolite  ;  —  so 
named  in  honor  of  Faujas  de  St.  Fond.    Dana. 

FAUL'gHIQN  (awl'shun),  n.    See  Falchion. 

fAul'CQN,        i  „,     See    Falcon,   and    Fal- 

FAUL'CQN-RY,  )  CONRY. 

FAuLD^,  n.  pi.  The  part  of  a  farm  manured  by 
folding  sheep  or  cattle  on  it.  [Scot.]   Simmonds. 

II  FAULT  [avvlt,  IV.  P.J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  fllwt, 
S.;  (Hwlt  or  awt,  K.;  mt,  IVb.],  n.  [L.  fallo, 
to  deceive;  It.  fallo,  fatta,  a  fault;  ^^.jalta; 
Fr.  fatUe.  —  S&i  Fail.] 

li  An  error ;  a  mistake :  an  imperfection ;  a 
defect ;  a  blemish  ;  —  used  of  things. 

If  you  like  not  my  poem,  the  fauU  may  possibly  be  in  my 
■uritilig.  Dryden. 

2.  A  slight  offence  or  dereliction  from  duty ; 
a  trespass  or  transgression  liable  to  censure. 

He  that  but  conceives  a  crime  in  thought 

Contracts  the  danger  of  an  actual  fault.  Dryrlen, 

3.  t  Default ;  want.  "  One  it  pleases  me,  for 
fault  of  a  better,  to  call  my 
friend."  Shak. 

4.  t  Misfortune.        Shak. 

5.  (Min.  &  Geol.)  A  dislo- 
cation or  disturbance  of  stra- 
ta, which  interrupts  the  min- 
er's operations. 

Jlt  fault,  said  of  a  do?  when  ^»"" '"  « '»'"«• 
he  loses  tlie  scent :  —  in  difficulty  or  emoarrassment  ; 
puzKled  ;  as,  "  Tlie  inquirer  is  at  fault."  "  We  are 
not  only  at  a.  fault,  in  tlie  hunter's  term,  hut  at  a  rest, 
as  if  we  were  playing  at  tennis."  Sir  H.  tVotton. — 
To  find  fault,  to  express  disapprobation  or  dissatisfac- 
tion. "They  wholly  mistake  the  nature  of  criticism, 
who  think  its  business  is  principally  tofindfault."  Dry- 
den.  —  To  find  fault  witA,  to  censure  ;  to  blame.  "  They 
never  complain,  nor  find  fault  with,  the  times."    Smift. 

e^  "  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that  the  I  in  this  word 
is  sometimes  sounded  and  sometimes  mute,  and  that, 
in  conversation,  it  is  generally  suppressed.  To  this 
Dr.  Kenrick  adds,  that  it  is  needlessly  suppressed. 
None  of  our  lexicographers  have  marked  this  letter 
mute  hut  Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr.  Nares  says,  the  word  is 
pronounced  both  ways,  and  leaves  it  undetermined  ; 
but  Mr.  Elphinston  decides  positively  against  retain- 
ing the  /,  oven  in  writing;  his  reasons  are,  that,  as 
the  French  have  left  out  the  I  in  their  antiquated 
fauH.F,  we  ought  to  leave  it  out  in  our  English  word, 
which  was  derived  from  their  ancient  one.  This 
reasoning,  however,  I  think,  is  not  conclusive.  The 
I  in  question  has  nothing  harsh  or  uncommon  in  its 
sound,  and,  if  it  were  mute,  would  desert  its  relation 
to  the  Latin/o/sttes,  and  form  a  disgraceful  exception ; 
and,  if  poets  have  sometimes  dismissed  it,  to  rhyme 
the  word  with  thought,  souirht,  &.c.,  they  have  as 
readily  admitted  it  to  rhyme  with  malt,  salt,  and  as- 
sault. 

'  Which  of  our  thrum-capped  ancestors  founi  fault 

For  want  of  sugar-tongs,  or  spoons  for  salt!"  King." 

Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  Blemish,  Error,  Imperfection. 

lit  fAult,  v.  n.    To  be  wrong  ;  to  fail.  Spenser. 

II  fAuLT,  v.  a.  To  charge  with  a  fault ;  to  ac- 
cuse. "  Whom  should  1  fault  ?"  [u.]  Bp.  Hall. 

II  t  fAulT'^R,  n.  One  who  commits  a  fault ;  an 
offender.  Fairfax, 

FAULT'gR,  V.  n.    See  Falter. 

I  FAuLT'-FIND-PR,  n.  A  censurer  ;  an  objector. 

Other  pleasant /rtM/<-./fnd«r«,  who  will  correct  the  verb  be- 
fore they  understand  the  noun.  Shlney. 

ji  t  fAult'FX>L,  a.    Full  of  faults  ;  faulty.  Shak. 

II  fAuLT'I-LY,  ad.  In  a  faulty  manner ;  not  rightly. 

II  fAuLT'1-NESS,  n.     The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing faulty.  Hooker. 
II  fAULT'L^SS,  a.     Exempt  from  fault ;  perfect. 

Whoever  thinks  a  fauUleia  piece  to  see 

Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be.     Pope. 

II  fAuLT'L^SS-LV,  ad.  In  a  faultless  manner  ; 
perfectly.  Dr.  Allen. 


II  FAULT'LpSS-NESS,   n. 
faultless ;  perfection. 


The   state    of    being 
Johnson. 


II  fAuL'TY,  a.     1.    Guilty    of    faults ;    erring. 

"  Fatilti/ men."  Spenser. 

2.  Defective  ;  imperfect ;  containing  bleniisfi- 

es  or  flaws.     "  A  jaulty  helmet."  Bacon. 

The  form  of  polity  by  them  set  down  is  three  wayafaulty. 

Jiouker. 

Syn.  — See  Defective. 

fAUN,  n,  [L.  Faunus,  the  protecting  deity  of 
agriculture  and  of  shepherds.]  {Roman  Myth.) 
A  woodland  deity,  having  the  legs,  feet,  and 
ears  of  goats,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  human ; 
a  sylvan. 

Rough  satyrs  danced,  and /aims  with  cloven  heel.  Milton. 
JSffy"  The  fauns  of  the  Latin  mythology  are  some- 
what analogous  lo  the  satyrs  of  the  Greeks.  There 
are  points,  however,  in  which  the  ancient  artists 
made  them  ditfer  as  to  appearance.  The  fauns  are 
generally  represented  as  young  and  frolicsome  of 
mien  :  their  faces  are  rouna,  expressive  of  merriment, 
and  not  without  an  occasional  mixture  of  mischief. 
The  satyrs,  on  the  contrary,  bear  strong  resemblance 
to  different  quadrupeds  ;  their  faces  and  figures  par- 
take of  the  ape,  the  ram,  or  the  goat ;  they  have  some- 
times goats'  legs,  but  always  either  goats'  or  horses' 
tails."    Jintlion. 

fAu'NA,  n.  [L.  FoMwtM.  —  See  Faun.]  {Zonl.) 
The  zoology  or  various  kinds  of  animals  pecu- 
liar to,  or  found  in,  a  country  ;  —  corresponding 
to  flora,  which  embraces  the  botany  or  plants. 

fAuN'IST,  n.  One  who  pursues  rural  studies  ;  a 
student  of  natural  history  ;  a  naturalist.  White. 

fAu'SEN  (ftw'sn),  n.  (Ich.)  A  sort  of  large  eel. 
"  Fausens  and  other  fish."  Chapman. 

FAUSSE'BRAYE  (fos'bra),  n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  A 
platform  with  a  wall  on  its  outer  edge,  now  su- 
perseded by  the  tenaille.  Its  position  was  close 
to  the  escarp  of  the  enceinte.  Mil.  Ency. 

FAUTRUIL  (fo-tul'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  large  elbow- 
chair  ;  an  arm-chair.  Simmonds. 

fFAu'TOR,  n.  [L.,  contracted  from /a»jYor. — 
See  Favor.]    A  favorer  ;  a  supporter  ;  abettor. 

I  am  neither  author  nor  fautor  of  any  sect.        B.  Jonson. 

fFAu'TRgSS,  n.  [l..  fatetrix.  —  See  Fautor.] 
A  woman  who  favors.  Chapman. 

fAux,  n.;  pi.  fAu'ce^.     [L.] 

1.  The  pharynx.  —  See  Fauces. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  orifice  of  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla. Brande. 

3.  {Conch.)  That  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the 
first  chamber  of  a  shell  which  may  be  seen  by 
looking  in  at  the  aperture.  Craig. 

FAUX  JOUR  (fb'zhor').  [Fr.]  {Fine  Arts.) 
False  light ;  —  a  term  denoting  that  a  picture  is 
so  placed  that  the  light  falls  upon  it  in  a  direc- 
tion different  from  that  in  which  the  painter 
has  represented  it  as  coming.  Craig. 

FAUX  PAS  {(o'pi').  [Fr.]  A  false  step ;  a  fault 
or  error  in  conduct.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  FA-VAg}'l-NOUS,   a.      Formed    like   a   honey- 
comb. Browne. 
t  FAV'ei-,  n.     [Old  Tr.favelle,  a  fable.]     Deceit. 

There  was  falsehood, /at«Z,  and  jollity.       Uycke  Scorner. 

tFAV'^L,  rt.  [L.  flavus;^!.  fauve.l  Yellow; 
fallow ;  dun.     [ii.]  Todd. 

FA-VE'O-LATE,  a.  [L.  farus,  a  honey-comb.] 
{Bot.)  Formed  like  a  honey-comb;  cellular; 
alveolate  ;  favose.  Gray. 

F^-VIL'LOUS,  a.  [L.farilla,  ashes.]  Consist- 
ing of,  or  resembling,  ashes.  Browne. 

FA'VQR,  V.  a.  [i.  favored  ;  pp.  FAVORING,  fa- 
vored.] 

1.  To  regard  with  kindness  ;  to  countenance. 
"  Men /at'or  wonders."  Bacon. 

2.  To  protect ;  to  support ;  to  render  assist- 
ance to ;  to  assist ;  to  aid ;  to  treat  kindly. 

a  name. 
While  fortune  favored,  not  unknown  to  fame.     Drtiden. 

3.  To  resemble  in  features.  "  The  gentleman 
favored  his  master."  Addison. 

4.  To  represent  favorably  ;  to  palliate. 

He  has/ai'0)-erf  her  squint  admirably.  Swift. 

FA'VOR,  n.  [L.  faror ;  faveo,  to  favor ;  It.  favore  ; 
Sp. favor;  Ft.  fareur.'] 

1.  Kind  regard  ;  countenance  ;  kindness  ; 
friendliness  ;  propitious  aspect ;  good  will. 

He  lived  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devise, 

But  found  no  faror  in  his  lady's  eyes.  Dryden. 


2.  Support ;  vindication ;  defence. 

The  favor  of  learning  was  the  humor  and  mode  of  the 
"**■  Temple. 

3.  A  kind  act  ;  a  good  deed  ;  a  benefit. 

AW  faroi-s  and  i)unishments  puss'ed  by  him;  all  otliees  aniJ 
places  of  importance  were  distributed  to  his  favorites.  ^Hdneu 

4.  The  person  or  thing  favored ;  object  of 
kind  regard. 

All  these  his  wondrous  works,  but  chiefly  man 

His  chief  delight  and  favor.  '  jifiit„„ 

5.  fFace;  countenance;  features. 

A  good  favor  you  have,  but  Uiat  you  have  a  hanging  look. 

6.  Something  ornamental,  as  a  knot  of  rib- 
bons, given  to  be  worn  as  a  token  of  favor  or 
affection. 

Here,  Fluellcn,  wear  thou  this  favor  for  me,  and  stick  it 
m  thy  cap.  g^ 

7.  {Law.)  Bias;  partiality;  prejudice. 

'The  grand  jury  arc  sworn  to  inquire  into  all  oflencei 
which  have  been  committed,  and  all  violations  of  law  with 
out  fear,yaror,  or  affection.  liouvier. 

Syn.  —  See  Benefit,  Grace. 

FA'VOR-A-BLE,  a.      [It.  favorevole  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr. 
favorable.'] 

1.  Showing  favor;  kind;  propitious;  auspi- 
cious ;  friendly ;  willing. 

Lend  favorable  car  to  our  requests.  iSAoib. 

2.  Averse  to  censure  ;  apologetic  ;  palliative. 

None  can  have  the  favorable  thought 
That  to  obey  the  tyrant's  will  they  fought.  Dryden. 

3.  Conducive  ;  contributing  ;  promotive. 

A  climate /auorafife  to  generation,  health,  and  long  life. 

Temple. 

4.  Suitable  ;  fit ;  adapted  ;  convenient ;  ad- 
vantageous; beneficial. 

A  place  very  favorable  for  the  making  levies  of  men. 

ClaretidOH. 

5.  t  Beautiful ;  well-favored  ;  well-featured. 

None  more  favorable  nor  more  feir 
Than  Clarion.  Spemer, 

Syn.—  See  Auspicious,  Fair. 

fA'VOR-A-BLE-NESS,  w.    The  quality  of  being 
favorable.  Bp.  Taylor. 

FA'VOR-A-BLY,  ad.    In  a  favorable  manner. 


FA'VORED  ((a'vurd),  a.     Featured;  ■ 
ed  with  well,  hard,  ill,  &c. 


-  compound- 
i^cnser. 


FA'VORED-LY  (fa'vurd-le],  ad.  As  to  feature; 
—  compounded  with  well  or  ill.  Johnson. 

tFA'VORED-NESS  (fa'vurd-nes),  n.  Appearance 
as  to  the  countenance  or  features.  Deid.  xvii.  1. 

FA'V0R-^;R,  n.     One  who  favors  ;   a  well-wisher. 

AH  the  favorera  of  mn^ic  were  the  most  profest  and  bittei> 
est  enemies  to  the  Christian  religion.  Adiliton. 

FA'VOR-ESS,  n.  A  female  who  favors  or  gives 
countenance.  Craig. 

FA'VOR-ING,  p.  a.     That  favors  or  aids. 

FA'VOR-lNG-LY,  ad.     With  favor. 

FA'VOR-ITE,  n.  [It.  &  ^\>.farorito  ;  Fr./aron.] 
A  person  or  thing  beloved  or  regarded  with 
favor ;  one  treated  with  peculiar  favor. 

A  favorite  has  no  friend.  Qntf. 

The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favorite  flies; 

The  poor,  advanced,  makes  friends  of  enemies.       Shak. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  no  prince  so  bad  whoM 

favorites  and  ministers  are  not  worse.  Jiurke, 

FA'VOR-Ite,  a.  Beloved;  regarded  with  favor. 
"  His  favm^ite  passages  in  an  author."  Addi- 
son.     "  The  favorite  child."    Pope. 

FA'VOR-IT-I^M,  n.  The  act  of  favoring;  the 
practice  of  showing  undue  favor ;  partiality. 

It  is  this  unnaturnl  infusion  of  a  system  oTfaroritivn  into 
a  government  which,  in  a  great  part  of  its  constitution,  ia 
popular,  that  has  raised  the  present  ferment  in  the  nation. 

Hurte. 


FA'VOR-LESS,  a.     Without  favor. 


Spenser. 


FA-VOSE',  a.  [L. /ffi'Ms,  a  honey-comb.]  {Bot.) 
Fitted  or  excavated  like  the  cells  of  a  honey- 
comb ;  cellular ;  alveolate  ;  faveolate.   Loudon. 

FAv'O-sItE,  n.  [L./rttMS,  a  honey-comb.]  {Geol.) 
A  kind  of  cellular  fossil  coral.  Clarke, 

FAV-U-LA'RI-A,n,pl.  [L.  f(7?'«M,  a  honey-conib.1 
{Geol.)  A  genus  of  extinct  fossil  plants,  found m 
coal  formations,  the  stems  of  which  bear  marks 
resembling  the  cells  of  a  honey-comb.  Buckland. 

fAwN,  n.     [Fr. /aon.]     The  young  of  the  fal- 
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FAWN 


low  deer ;  a  buck  or  doe  of  the  first  year.  "  The 
wanton /airn."  —  See  Dkkk.  Pope. 

fAvVN,  c.  n.     To  bring  forth  a  fawn.       Bullokar. 

rAvVN,  V,  n.     [A.  S./fPffnian,  to  rejoice;  to  flat- 
ter. —  See  Fain.]     [t.  fa w.ned  ;  pp.  fawning, 

FAWNKU.] 

1.  To  court  favor,  as  by  the  tricks  of  a  dog. 

The  dog  straight  faumed  upon  hl«  iiiiuter.         Siilney. 

2.  To  court  servilely  ;  to  flatter ;  to  cringe  to. 

Oft  he  l>owe<l 
Hill  turret  crest,  and  aleck,  enanielU^  neck, 
J-'iiirniiiu,  and  licked  the  gruuud  whureun  she  trod.    Milton, 

Syn.  — See  Coax. 

FAWN,  n.      The  act  of   fawning ;    sycophancy ; 
cringing;  low  flattery.  '*  Servile jfo«ow.  '  Shak. 

I'AWN'PR,  n.     One  who  fawns;  a  sycophant;  a 
mean  flatterer.  Spectator. 

Syn. —See  Flatterer. 

FAWN'ING,  n.     Act  of  one  who  fa%vns;  gross  or 
low  flattery ;  sycophancy ;  cringing. 


I,et  the  candie<l  U)Mgiie  lick  absurd  pomp. 
And  crook  the  preKniint  hinges  of  the  knti 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawniiiu. 


FAwN'ING,  p.  a.     Meanly   flattering;    treating 
with  servility.  "  A  fawning  greyhound."  Shak. 

FAWN'ING-Ly,  arf.   In  a  fawning  manner.  South. 

fFAX'pn,  a.    [A.  S./«a;,hair.]    Hairy.  Camden. 

FAY  (fa).  M.     [Fr./<;'c.  —  See  Faiky.I     A  fairy  ; 
an  elf.     "  The  yellow-skirted/ays.'  Milton. 

t  fAy,  n.    Faith.    "  By  my  fay."  Shak, 

l\\Y,v.a.    lA.  S.  feffan,  or  ffefegan,  to  ]o'm.]     [t. 

FAYED  ;    ))p.  FAYING,    FAYED.]      To  fit   any  tWO 

pieces  of  wood  so  as  to  join  close  together ;  to 
cause  to  lie  close  ;  to  join  ;  to  fit.  Crabb. 

FAY,  r.  n.    To  lie  close  together ;  to  fit.         Ash. 

FAY'aL-ITE,  n.     {Min.)  A  native  silicate  of  iron 
from  the  Island  of  Fayal.  Brande. 

VA  YKJ^CE.      SceFAIENCB. 

FAZ'ZQ-LgT,   n.     [It.  fozzoletio.]      A  handker- 
chief. Clarke. 


FE  (fa),  n.     [Port.  ^  Sp.]    Faith. 


Newman. 


FEA'npR-RY  (fe'ber-r?),  n.  A  gooseberry.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]"  Richardson. 

t  FEAGUE  (Rg),  V.  a.  To  whip  ;  to  chastise  ;  to 
punish ;  to  fag.  Buckingham. 

fFE'AL,  a.     Faithful ;  true.  Chambers. 

FE'AL-TY  rR'?l-t9,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
fel'te,  .S.  y«.],  H.      [L.  fidelitas  ;  fidelis,  faithful ; 

fid.es,  faith;    It.  fcdolth  ;  Sp./eldad;  Old  Fr. 

fvault(^ ;  Fr.  fMti',  or  feaute.'^  A  liegeman's 
duty  or  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  liege  lord  ;  fideli- 
ty ;  loyalty.  "  Maud,  the  empress,  to  whom  the 
prelates  and  nobles  had  sworn  fealtg."  Pnjnne. 
tfg-  "  Or.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Bu- 
chanan, and  W.  Joiinston  make  only  two  syllahles  of 
this  word  ;  Mr.  Perry  and  Mr.  Nares,  throe.  I  do  not 
besiiAto  a  niuniont  to  pronounce  the  last  division  the 
best."     Walker. 

Syn.  — See  Homage. 

FEAR  (fer),  n.  1.  An  uneasy  or  painful  emotion 
produced  by  the  apprehension  of  danger ;  dread ; 
terror ;  fright ;  trepidation  ;  alarm. 

Fenr  is  an  uneasiness  of  the  mind  upon  the  thought  of 
future  evil  likely  to  befall  us.  Locke. 

2.  Anxiety;  solicitude.  "The  principal /car 
was  for  the  holy  temple."  2  Mac.  xv.  18. 

3.  The  cause  or  object  of  fear.   Gen.  xxxi.  42. 

Still,*Ba  he  fled,  his  eye  was  backward  cast. 
As  if  his  fear  still  followed  him  behind.  Si>eni>er. 

Jacob  Bware  by  the  feur  of  his  father  Isaac,  dan.  xxxi.  fiS. 

4.  Something  hung  up  to  scare  deer,  or  other 
wild  animals,  by  its  color  or  noise. 

He  who  flecth  from  the  noise  of  the  fear  shall  fell  into 
*"«  P"-  /iw.  xxlv.  18. 

6.  Reverential  regard ;  respect  mingled  with 
awe. 

The  fear  of  the  Ix)rd  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Pi.  cxI.  10. 
Syn.  —  See  Oread. 

KEAR,  v.a.  [L.  vereor.  —  A.  S.  favan,  or  afipran, 
to  terrify ;  from  faran,  to  go  or  cause  to  go 
awav,  and  hence  from  the  motion  extended  to 
the  feeling  which  caused  it.  Richardson.  —  Dut. 
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vaaren ;  Ger.  fbrchten.]    [i.  feared  ;  pp.  fear- 
ing, FKAKED."] 

1.  t  To  fright  or  affright ;  to  terrify  ;  to  make 
afraid ;  to  scare. 

Thou  canst  not  fear  us,  Pompcy,  with  thy  saili.        Shak. 
This  aspect  of  mine  hath  jiiireil  the  valiant         Shak. 

2.  To  have  a  painful  ai)]>rchensioii  of;  to  ex- 
pect with  emotions  of  alarm  ;  to  be  afraid  of; 
to  apprehend  ;  to  dread. 

The  ImtA  is  my  salvation;  whom  shall  I  fear?  Pt.  xxvil.  1. 
I  fear  not  death,  nor  dangers,  nor  disgrace,      llrnilen. 

3.  To  reverence  ;  to  stand  in  awe  of.  "  Fear 
God,  honor  the  king."  1  Pet.  ii.  17. 

Syn.  —  See  Apprehend. 

FEA  R,  r.  n.  To  live  in  terror ;  to  be  afraid  or 
anxious.     "  You  may  ^ear  too  far,  sir."    Shak. 

t  FEAR,  n.     A  companion.  — See  Feuk.  Spenser. 

II  FEAR'Ft>L  [ler'fQI,  /'.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C; 
ISr'fai;  N. ;  ier'fOl  or  rer'ffll,  IV.  F.],  a. 

1.  Filled  with  fear  ;  afraid. 

1  have  made  my  heroine  fccrful  of  death.        Dryflen. 

2.  Habitually  timid  ;  timorous  ;  apjjrehcnsive 
of  danger  or  evil.  "  Fearful  hearts  and  faint 
hands.  Eccles.  ii.  12. 

3.  Impressing  fear  ;  terrible  ;  frightful ;  dread- 
ful.    "  He's  gentle,  and  not  fearfiil."        Shak. 

It  is  a,  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
Ood.  Ueb.  X.  31. 

4.  Awful ;  to  be  reverenced. 

Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises? 

^J^.  XV.  11. 

Syn.— Ffar/u/  signifies  full  of  fear,  and  also  full 
of  that  which  causes  fear.  Fearful,  apprrhni.iirr.  or 
afraid  of  danger  ;  a  timid  (tenson  ;  a  iterson  unreasona- 
bly timid  or  timorous.  —  A  fearful  contest  or  catastro- 
phe ;  a  dreadful  accident ;  an  airful  occurrence  ;  a 
frigtitful  dream  ;  a  tremendous  storm  ;  a  terrible  hurri- 
cane ;  a  terrific  appearance  ;  a  horrid  spectacle. 

II  FEAR'fOl-LY,  ad.    In  a  fearful  manner, 

II  FEAR'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  sUte  or  the  nuality 
of  being  fearful.  Hooker. 

FEAR'LgSS,  a.  Free  from  fear;  intrepid  ;  cour- 
ageous ;  bold  ;  undaunted  ;  brave  ;  valiant. 

The  flaming  seraph,  fearlem,  though  alone.         Milton. 

Syn. —  See  Bold. 

FEAR'LpSS-LY,  ad.    "Without  fear  ;  intrepidly. 

FEAR'LjpSS-NESS,  n.  Exemption  from  fear;  in- 
trepidity. "  Fearlessness  in  danger."  Clarendon. 

FEAR'NAUGHT  (ftr'nawt),  n.  A  thick  sort  of 
woollen  stuff,  much  used  in  ships  for  lining  port- 
holes, for  warm  garments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  dreadnaught.  Crabb, 

FEA^E,  r.  a.    1.  To  untwist  or  ravel,  as  the  end 
of  a  rope ;  —  written  also  feaze. 
2.  To  beat ;  to  whip.  Ash. 

See  Pheese. 

FEA-§I-BlL'l-TY  (fS-zf-bll'^-tf),  W.  The  quality  of 
being  feasible  ;  practicability ;  feasibleness.  "  A 
design  whose  feasibility  I  considered."     Boyle. 

FEA'§l-BLE  (f5'ze-bl),  a.  [L.  faeio,  to  do  or 
make;  \t.  fatlihile;  Sp. factible ;  Tr.faisable.'] 
That  may  be  done,  performed,  or  accomplished ; 
practicable  :  —  that  may  be  tilled  ;  tillable. 

Charles  VIII.,  King  of  France,  finding  the  war  of  Britain 
not  so  fea:nhle^  i>iin<ued  his  enterprise  upon  Naples,  which 
he  accompMsheu  with  wonderful  facility  and  fclichy.  Ilacon. 

FEA'§l-BLE  (fe'ze-bl),  n.  Whatever  is  practica- 
ble.    "  Easy_/ea*j6fc.?."     [h.]  Glanville. 

FEA'§1-BLE-n6SS,  n.  The  (quality  of  being  fea- 
sible ;  practicability ;  feasibility.  Bp.  Hall. 

FEA'^|-BLY  (fe'z^-blf),  ad.  Practicably.  Johnson. 

FEAST  (fest),  n.  VL.  festum  ;  It.  festa  ;  Sp.  fiesta  ; 
Ft.  fete.  —  Gael,  fi-isd,  feist.] 

1.  An  entertainment  of  the  table  ;  a  simiptu- 
ous  treat ;  a  banquet. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  meat,  but  the  cheerf\ilne»s  of  the 

?'uests,  which  makes  the  feait.    Where  tlier«  is  no  peace, 
here  can  be  no  fr<i*l.  ('tarrmton. 

2.  A  diiy  of  feasting ;  a  festival ;  a  holiday  ; 
an  ecclesiastical  anniversary;  as,  "The  Feast 
of  Tabernacles." 

This  day  is  caUed  the  Featt  of  Crispian.  Shak. 

3.  Intellectual  entertainment ;  enjoyment. 

The  featt  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.  Pope. 

j^S"  Formerly  the  feasts  of  saints  were  used  Jo  in- 
dicate the  dates  of  instruinents  and  memorable  evenia. 


FEATHE  R-BOARDING 

Syn.—  A  relifiotu  ftojt  or  futivml  is  an  •nnirer- 
•ary  ceremony  of  feiuiinit  and  lliankagivinii ;  anj 
such  a  day,  being  kept  sacnid  or  vacant  frmn  M^ulaf 
lalKir,  IM  often  called  a  holutaf.  A  kcnaurl  i«  a  (Miblic, 
HunipluouM  franl.  A  ioyfulfeMiral  or /nut ;  a  uplendid 
banquet-,  a  |>l<!.tiiinK  rn/rr/aximraf  ;  a  drinking  ear»«Mi/; 
a  treat  for  mddivra,  M-rvauia,  k.r.. 

FEAST,  r.  n.  [i.  fkamtbd  ;  pp.  feasti.ho.  feast- 
Ki).]  To  partake  of  a  feast ;  to  eat :  to  be  en- 
tertained.    "  I  did  featt  with  Ctcaar.'*       Shak. 

FEAST,  p.  a.  1.  To  entertain  aumptuoualy  at  the 
table ;  to  feed  plcnteously  or  luxuriously.  "  He 
•wan  fetiatid  bv  the  king.'^  Ilayword. 

2.  To  dtlij{ht ;  to  gratify;  to  please  ;  to  glad- 
den ;  to  rejoice. 

Ilcavcn  this  day  is  feated  with  yoor  name.     Ihyden. 
FEAST'-OAY,  m.     a  day  of  feasting;  a  festival. 

But  they  said,  not  on  the  fetut-ditf,  lea*,  there  ht  an  ap. 
roar  among  the  people.  Mall.  xxtI.  A. 

FEAST'gR,  w.  1.  One  who  fares  delieiously;  a 
sumptuouH  liver.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  One  that  entertaina  magnificently ;  a  feast- 
maker.  Iluloet. 

FEAST'F<>L,  a.  Festive;  jovful ;  luxurious. 
"  Feastful  days."    "  Feastful  friends."    Milton. 

FEAST'fOi^LY,  ad.  In  a  feastful  manner;  lux- 
uriously ;  festively.  Clarke. 

FEAST'ING,  n.  An  entertainment;  a  treat;  a 
feitft.  Carttcright. 

FEAST'-RIte,  n.  A  rite  or  custom  observed  at 
feasts.  Phillipt. 

FEAST'-VV6n,  a.    Bribed  or  won  by  feasting. 

Shak. 
FEAT  (f?t),  n.     rL.  factum  ;  facio,  foetus,  to  do ; 
It.fatto  ;  Ft.  fait.  —  Gael./eart.J 

1.  An  achievement ;  a  deed  ;  a  performance; 
an  action  ;  act ;  exploit.  "  Bold  feats."  Spen- 
ser.   "  Feats  of  war."  Brende. 

2.  An  act  of  slyness  and  dexterity  ;  a  trick. 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat. 

How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat.  Mitlom. 

Syn.  —  See  Oeed. 
t  FEAT,  a.    1.  Ready ;  skilful ;  ingenious. 

That/ea/  man  at  coutrorcrsy,  SliBimg/lret, 

2.  Good ;  correct ;  pure.  "  She  speaks  feat 
English."  Beau.  %  Ft. 

t  FEAT,  r.  a.    To  form ;  to  fashion.  Shak. 

tFEAT'?-oCs,  o.    Neat;  dexterous.      Johnson. 

t  FEAT'5-oCs-LY,  ad.    Dexterously.       Sjienser. 

f£aTH'(;R  («th'fr),  n.  FA.  S.  fvther,  or  fether; 
Frs.feer;  Dut.reder;  ticT.feaer;  Dan.'./Jrr. — 
Derived  by  IVachter  from  Gf.  imp6»,  a  wing.j 

1.  A  ]>lumc  of  a  bird :  —  in  the  plural,  or  collec- 
tively, the  covering  of  birds ;  plumage.   IVallfr. 

2.  Kind  ;  nature  ;  species ;  —  from  the  pro- 
verbial expression,  "  Birds  of  a  feather,"  i.  e. 
of  a  species. 

Clifford  and  the  haught  Northumberland, 

And  of  their  feather  many  more  proud  birds.         Shak, 

3.  An  ornament ;  an  empty  title.       Johnson. 

4.  On  a  horse,  a  sort  of  iiatural  frizzling  of 
hair,  which,  in  some  places,  rises  above  the 
lying  hair,  and  there  makes  a  figure  resembling 
tlic  tip  of  an  ear  of  wheat.  Farrier's  Diet. 

5.  pi.  (Arch.)  Any  narrow  slips  of  timber  to 
strengthen  framing,  partitioning,  &c.       Craig. 

A  feather  in  the  cap,  an  honor  or  mark  of  distinction. 

—  To  be  in  high  feather,  \o  he  \n  t^HtA  health  and  Kplr- 
its  ;  to  be  in  good  condition,  as  hirdx  in  full  plumage. 

—  To  shoT  the  irhite  feather,  to  show  signs  nf  ctiward' 
ice.  as  a  w  hile  feather  in  the  tail  of  a  cork  is  said  to 
be  a  token  tliat  lie  is  not  of  tlie  true  game  breed.  Grott, 

FfiATH'pR   (reth'?r),  r.  o.     [•'.  feathered  ;   pp. 

FEATHERING,  FEATHERED.] 

1.  To  dress  in,  or  fit  with,  feathers.  Johnson. 

2.  To  tread,  as  a  cock.  i>ryden. 

3.  To  enrich  ;  to  adorn  ;  to  exalt. 

The  king  mred  not  to  plume  his  nobility  and  people,  to 
feather  himself.  Bacoit, 

To  featXer  one''s  nest,  to  provide  for  one'a  self;  to 
get  riches  together.  U»»d, 

F£ATirc:R-Bf:0,  n.    A  bed  stufi'ed  with  feathers. 

FfiATH'pR-BdARO'lXG,  n.  Boarding  in  which 
the  edges  of  the  adjacent  boards  overlap ;  — 
called  also  weather-boarding.  Loudon. 
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ffiATH'^R-DRiV'^R,    n. 

feathers  by  beating. 


One    who    prepares 
JJerhani. 


FEA'f  H'gR— DUST'JfR,  n.  A  light  brush  made  of 
feathers.  Simmonds. 

FEAT H'lgRED  (feth'erd),  a.  1.  Clothed  or  covered 
with  feathers.     "  Feathered  bipeds."       P.  Cyc. 

2.  Fitted  with  feathers ;  carrying  feathers. 
"  The  feathered  arrow."  Pope. 

3.  Winged  like  an  arrow;  swift.  "Feathered 
minutes."  Cleavelatid. 

4.  Made  smooth  as  with  down  or  feathers. 
"Nonsense,  feathered  with  soft  and  delicate 
phrases."  Scott. 

FfiATH'gR-feD^E,  n.  An  edge  like  a  feather; 
'the  thinner  edge  of  a  board  or  plank.       Moxon. 

FEATFI'^lR-EDpED,  a.     Having  a  feather-edge. 

FEATH'PR-FEVV,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  several 
species ;  fever-few  ;  Pyrethrum.  Mortimer. 

FEATH'ER-GRAsS  (feth'?r-gr4s),  n.  {Bot.)  A 
perennial,  ornamental,  feathery  or  downy  grass, 
of  several  species ;  Stipa.  Loudon. 

F6aTI1'5R-1-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  feathery. 

FEA'fll'pR-ING,  n.  1.  The  uniform  turning;  of 
the  edge  of  an  oar  horizontally,  when  raised 
from  the  water,  in  rowing.  Simmonds. 

2.  {Arch.)  An  arrangement  of  small  arcs  or 
foils  separated  by  projecting  points  or  cusps, 
used  as  an  ornament  in  arch  mouldings,*&c. ; 
foliation.  Weak. 

FfiATH'pR-LESS,  a.  Having  few  or  no  feathers; 
destitute  of  feathers.  Howell. 

t  FEATH'gR-LY,  a.  Resembling  a  feather.  "  Some 
featherly  particle  of  snow."  Browne. 

FEATH'fR-SELL-gR,  n.  One  who  sells  feathers. 

FEATH'pR-VElNEU  (-vand),  a.  {Bot.)  Applied 
to  a  leaf  in  which  the  veins  spring  from  along 
the  sides  of  a  midrib  ;  penninerved.      Ilenslow. 

FEATH'^R-Y  (fetfi'er-e),  a.  1.  Feathered;  clothed 
with  feathers.  Milton. 

2.  Resembling  feathers  ;  plumose.  "  Feath- 
ery and  light  stuff."  Whateley,  1634. 

FEATH'5R-Y-FOOT'5D  (-fut'ed),  a.  Having 
feathers  on  the  feet.  Booth. 

fFEAT'LY,  ad.    Nimbly;  dexterously.         Shak, 

t  FEAT'NPSS, «.   Nimbleness;  dexterity.  Iluloet. 

tFEAT'OUS,  a.    See  Feateous.  Todd. 

FEAT'URE  (fit'yur),  n.  [L.  factura,  a  making; 
facio,  factvs,  to  make  ;  It.  fattura  ;  Sp.  hechu- 
ra;  Norm.Fr.faiture.] 

1.  t  Any  thing  made  ;  form.  Milton. 

2.  Any  lineament  or  single  part  of  the  face. 

Pale  as  the  beam  that  o'er  his/eatures  played.       Byron. 

3.  The  cast  or  make  of  the  face. 

Report  the  feature  of  Octaria,  her  years.  Shak. 

4.  The  whole  turn  or  any  lineament  of  the 
body  ;  the  fashion  ;  the  make  ;  appearance. 

I  agreed  in  every /ea<«re  of  my  body  with  other  Yahoos. 

Swift. 

5.  A  prominent  part  of  any  thing ;  as,  "  The 
general /ea^M/'e*  of  a  country." 

FEAT'URED   (fet'yurd),  a.     1.  Having  features  ; 

formed.     "  Featured  like  him."  Shak. 

2.  Having  handsome    features ;    handsome. 

"  Rich  thou  &xt,  featured  thou  art."         Greene. 

FEAT'URE-LESS  (fet'yur-lfis),  a.  Destitute  of 
features.  Shak. 

FEAT'URE-L|-N£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
featurely  or  handsome.  Coleridge. 

FEAT'URE-LY  (fet'yur-le),  a.     Having  good  fea- 
tures ;  handsome.  Coleridge. 
FEAZEJ  V.  a.     ^Ft.fesser.'] 

1.  To  untwist,  as  the  end  of  a  rope.   Johnson. 

2,  To  beat ;  to  whip  with  rods.       Ainswo)-th. 

tFp-BRig'l-TATE,  v.  n.  [L.  febricito,  febrici- 
tatus.']     To  be  in  a  fever.  Bailey. 

FE-BRIC'U-L4,n.  [L.]  (Merf.)  A  slight  degree 
of  fever  ;  a  feveret.  Dungllson. 

<-Fe-BRtc;U-LOSE,a.  [L.febriculosus.']  Troubled 
with  a  slight  fever  ;  feverish.  Johnson. 


II  FEB-RJ-FA'CI^NT  (reb-r?-fa'sh?iit),  a.  [L.  fe- 
bris,  a  fever,  and yacio,  to  make.]  That  causes 
fever ;  febriiic.  Dunglison. 

Fg-BRIF'JgR-OUS,  a.  [L.febris,  a  fever,  and /wo, 
to  bear.]  {Med.)  Fever-bearing ;  producing 
fever.     "  Afebriferous  locality."       Dunglison. 

F?-BRIf'IC,  a.  [See  Febuxfacient.]  Producing 
fever  ;  febrifacient.  Chesterjiela. 

F^-BRIF'U-GAL,  a.  {Med.)  Good  against  fever  ; 
allaying  fever  ;  antifebrile.  P.  Cyc. 

FEB'RJ-FU^E,  n.  [L.  febris,  fe%'er,  &nd  fug o, 
to  drive  away  ;  ¥t.  febrifuge.']  {Med.)  A  medi- 
cine to  drive  away  or  to  aUay  fever ;  an  anti- 
febrile. IMinglison. 

FEB'Rl-FU(?E,  a.  {Med.)  That  serves  to  drive 
away  or  to  allay  fever.  Arbuthnot. 

FE'BRjLE,  or  FEB'RjLE  [fe'brjl,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Wb. ;  fe'brll,  «. ;  ISb'rjl,  W.  Sm.  6'.],  a.  [L. 
febrilis  ;  febris,  fever ;  probably  transposed  tor 
ferbis,  from  ferveo,  to  boil  or  glow;  It.  fcbbrile; 
Sp.febril;  Yr.  febrile.]  {Med.)  Relating  to, 
partaking  of,  or  indicating,  fever.  Harvey. 

FEB'RU-A-RY,  n.  [L.  Februarius;  februum,  ori- 
ginally, in  the  Sabine  language,  a  purgative; 
hence,  februa,  the  Roman  festival  of  purifica- 
tion and  expiation,  celebrated  on  the  13th  of  the 
month  ;  It.  Febbraio  ;  Sp.  Febrero  ;  Fr.  Fevrier.] 
The  second  month  in  the  year,  represented  by 
the  sign  Pisces  (>£),  and  added  to  the  Roman 
calendar  by  Numa.  February,  in  a  common 
year,  consists  of  twenty-eight  days,  but  has 
twenty-nine  in  a  bissextile  or  leap  year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  intercalary  day  added  to  that  year. 

t  FEB-RU-A'TION,  n.  [See  February.]  Purifi- 
cation ;  a  sacrifice.  Spetiser, 

FE'CAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  excre- 
ment or  dregs.  Todd. 

Ft^'CE^,  n.pl.     [Ij.  faces.]    See  F.eces. 

FE'CIAL    (fe'shgtl),    n.      [L.  fedalis.]      {Roman 

Ant.)  A  Roman  herald,  whose  peculiar  office  it 

was  to  declare  war  and  conclude  peace.  Brande. 

Fecial  law,  tlie  law  relating  to  declarations  of  war 

and  treaties  of  peace  among  the  Romans.         Burrill. 

FE'CJ-FORK,  n.  [L.f(eces,  dung,  and  Bng.  fork.] 
{Ent.)  The  anal  fork  on  which  the  larva;  of  cer- 
tain insects  carry  their  faeces.  Maunder. 

FE'CIT.  [L.,he  did  it.]  {Fine  Arts.)  A  word 
which  accompanies  the  name  of  an  artist  in 
the  inscription  made  on  his  work  to  indicate  the 
designer.  Craig. 

FECK'L^SS,  a.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  effect- 
less. Todd.]  Spiritless;  feeble.  [North  of 
England.]  Brockett. 

FEC'y-LA,  n.  [L.  facula,  lees  of  wine;  It./e- 
cola;  Sp. /ccM?a ;  Fr. /J'CMfe.]  A  term  applied 
to  any  pulverulent  matter  obtained  from  plants, 
by  macerating  or  grinding  them  in  cold  water, 
but  especially  to  the  nutritious  powder  other- 
wise called  starch  or  farina  ;  —  written  also 
feectiUt.  P.  Cyc. 

FEC 

IP  T.  feculence.] 

1.  The  quality  of  abounding  with  sediment 
or  dregs  ;  muddiness.  Boyle. 

2.  Lees  ;  dregs  ;  faeces  ;  sediment.       Burke. 

FEC'U-LENT,  a.  [Sp.  feculento  ;  Fr.  feculent.] 
Foul ;  filthy ;  dreggy ;  sedimentary ;  excremen- 
titious.  Glanville. 

FECUND  [rek'und,  W.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  fe-kund',  E.  ; 
fe'kund,  K.],  a.  [h.  fecundus  ;  It.  fecondo  ;  Sp. 
fecxindo;  Yr.fecond.]  Fruitful;  prolific;  pro- 
'ductive.  Graunt. 

Ftl-CCN'DATE,  or  FEC'UN-DATE  [fe-kun'dat,  P. 
K.  R.  Ash,  Maunder,  Richardson;  fSk'yn-dat, 
S?n.  C.  Wb.],  V.  a.  {L.  fectmdo,  fecundatus  ;  It. 
fecondare ;  Sp.  fe.cun'dar ;  Fr.  feconder.]  To 
make  fecund  or  fruitful ;  to  impregnate.    Paley. 

FEC-UN-DA'TION,  n.  [It.  fecondnzione  ;  Sp.  fe- 
cundacion ;  Fr.  fpcondation.]  The  act  of  "fe- 
cundating, or  making  fruitful.  Brottme. 


EC'U-LENCE,    ;  „.  |-L_  faculentia ;  facula ;  fax, 
EC'y-LEN-CY,  )  faces,  dregs ;    Sp.  feculencia  ; 


FE-CUN'DI-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  fecundus,  frnitful,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  To  make  fruitful,  [u.j  Johnson. 

Fjp-CUN'DJ-TY,  n.  [L.fecunditas  ;  It.fecondita- 
ap.ftcundtdad;  'Ft.fecondite.]  The  quality  of 
being  fecund  or  fruitful ;  the  power  of  produ- 
cing or  bringing  forth  in  great  abundance ;  fruit- 
fulness;  prolificness;  productiveness;  fertility. 
"Fecundity  of  invention."  Pope. 

Some  of  the  ancients  mention  some  seeds  that  retain  their 
fecuiulUj/  iorty  years.  J^^" 

FED,  i.  &  p.  from  feed.    See  Feed. 

t  FED'A-RY  [fed'gi-re,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.; 
fE'dj-re,  l/a.],  n.  [L.  foedus,  a  compact.]  A 
confederate  ;  a  federary.  Shcik. 

FEDELIJ\ri  (fa-d9-le'ne),  n.  [It.]  A  kind  of  dried 
Italian  paste  in  a  pipe  form,  of  a  smaller  size 
than  vermicelli.  Simmonds. 

FED'5R-AL,  a.  [L.  foedus,  a  compact;  Sp.  fede- 
ral;  Ft.  federal.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  league  or  compact.  "  The 
first /erf«-a;  condition."  Bp.  Taylor.  "Contrary 
to  all  federal  right  and  justice."  Grew. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  joined  in,  a  confederacy,  as 
communities  or  states  ;  confederate;  —  particu- 
larly, belonging  to  the  Union,  or  the  United 
States;  as,  "The  _/ef?er«^  currency."        Dallas. 

3.  Noting  a  party  who  were  friendly  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  when  it  was 
first  adopted. 

FED'eR-AL-I^M,  n.  [Fr.federalisme.]  The  prin- 
ciples of  Federalists.  Burke.    Morris, 

FED'^;R-AL-IST,  M.  [Fi.federaliste.]  A  member 
of  a  federal  union,  or  an  advocate  for  a  confed- 
eration or  federal  government; — a  term  applied 
to  a  political  party  in  the  United  States  who 
favored  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
when  it  was  first  adopted.  Marshall. 

FED'5R-AL-IZE,  v.  a.  To  confederate ;  to  unite 
in  a  confederacy.  Craig. 

FED-$R-AL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  Confederation  ;  fed- 
eral union,     [r.]  Stiles, 

t  FED'5R-A-RY,  n.  A  confederate ;  fedary.  Shak. 

FED' PR-ATE,  a.  [L.  foederatus;  fcedus,  a  com- 
pact; \t.federato\'^x.fed^rii.]  Leagued;  con- 
federate ;  banded.  Warburton. 

FED-pR-A'TION,  n.  [Fr.  federation.]  A  federal 
union  ;  a  confederation  ;  a  league.  Burke, 

FED'^R-A-TlVE,  a.  [Sp.federativo  ;  Ft.federa- 
tif]     Joining  in  a  league  ;  federal.  Burke, 

tFfiD'I-TY,  w.  Vlj.fwditas;faidus,ion\.]  Base- 
ness ;  turpitude ;  vileness.  Bp.  Hall, 

FEE,  M.  [Goth. /aiViM,  cattle  ;  K.B.feoh;  Dnt 
vee ;  Ger.  vieh  ;  Dan.  fa ;  Icel.  fe  ;  S\v.  fi'i. — 
"  This  word  [feoh]  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  all 
the  European  languages.  Most  likely,  the  idea 
of  animation  and  motion  is  predominant  in 
all  the  preceding  words.  Cattle  was  the  first 
kind  of  property  ;  and,  by  bartering,  this  word 
came  to  signify  money  in  general."  BosicoHh. 
— The  etymology  of  fee,  in  its  legal  sense, 
is  much  disputed,  (yomner,  Johnson,  Todd, 
Spelman,  and  Burrill  derive  the  word  from  A.  S. 

feoh,  a  stipend,  a  reward;  Richardson,  Webster, 
Smart,  and  Brady,  from  the  L.  fides,  faith  ;  It. 
fede;  Sp./e;  Fr./o* ;  Cowel,  Coke,z.nA.Bou- 
vier,  from  Fr.  fief;  Palgrave,  Spence,  and 
Brande,  from  the  Graico-Latin  emphyteusis  of 
the  Roman  law;  Calvin,  from  the  Gcr.fehde, 
war;  others,  from  L./cfrfMS,  a  compact.  Crabb 
considers  it  a  corruption  of  feud.  Burrill  re- 
murks  :  "  The  first  form  of  'feoh,  »s  a  term  of 
law,  seems  to  have  been  the  Fr.  fief.  From 
this,  it  is  not  improbable,  the  word  fee  was 
formed  by  the  Normans,  and  introduced  into 
England,  "the  Scotch  adopting,  with  less  altera- 
tion of  sound,  the  form  /cm.  In  point  of  sense, 
the  meaning  of  feoh  accords  entirely  with  the 
essential  idea  of  "the  feudal  grant  of  land;  viz.; 
an  interest  in  land  held  as  a  stipend,  wages,  or 
reward  for  military  service,  being  in  the  nature 
of  a  consideration,  and  therefore  considered 
more  a  matter  of  right  than  favor."  —  See 
Feoff,  and  Feud.] 

1.  A  fixed  or  gratuitous  compensation  for  ser- 
vices, particularly  of  official  and  professional 
men  ;  a  charge  ;  reward  ;  bill.  Ptft. 
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2.  {Law.)  In  feudal  law,  a  stipendiary  estate 
eld  of  a  superior  by  service ;  a  stipcncliary  os- 
»te  held  by  inheritance ;  —  in  early  EnRlish 
»w,  that  which  one  holds  of  another  by  service  ; 
^  certain  quantity  of  land  held  on  condition  of 
.lervice,  or  held  as  an  inheritance  ;  —  in  modern 
Knglish  law,  an  estate  of  inheritance,  held  nie- 
diiitclv  or  immediately  of  the  sovereigns ;  — in 
American  law,  an  estate  of  inheritance  of  which 
tlic  holder  has  the  entire  disposal  without  con- 
dition, and  which  is  transmissible  to  his  heirs. 
—  See  Fke-simple,  and  Fee-tail.        BuniU. 

1  j;E,  r.  a.     [t.  FEED  ;  pp.  feeing,  feed.] 

1.  To  give  a  fee  to  ;  to  pay. 

Thuu  wouldst  be  feed,  I  (ec,  to  make  mc  sport.      iSAai.-. 

2.  To  bribe  ;  to  hire  ;  to  purchase. 

She  hath  an  unhcr,  and  a  waiting  gentlpwoman, 

A  page,  a  coachman  s  tliosc  are  Jerd  and  feed. 

And  yet,  lor  all  that,  will  be  prating.  Beau.  t(  Fl. 

FEB'DLE  (fS'bl),  a.  [L.  TfeW^,  lamentable ;  It. 
Jiebok,  or  Jievole,  feeble  ;  Sp.  feble ;  Old  Fr. 
foiMr  ;  Fr.  faibk.  —  Flebilis  and  JkbiUtas,  ac- 
iordinu;  to  l)u  Cangc,  were  used  in  Low  L.  as 
equivalent  to  debilis  and  debilitas.'] 

1.  Wanting  health,  vigor,  or  stren^h  ;  debili- 
tated ;  enervated ;  weak ;  sickly  r  infirm ;  impo- 
tent ;  — applied  to  persons. 

There  wa»  notonc^cfete  person  among  their  tribes.  f».cv.37. 

2.  Wanting  force;  deficient  in  strength  of 
any  kind  ;  —  applied  to  things. 

Where,  save  that/e<*fe  fountain,  all  ii  stUL        Byron. 
Syn.  — See  Weak. 
t  FEE'BLE,  V.  a.  To  weaken ;  to  enfeeble.  Spenser. 
FM'BLE-MIND'eD,  a.    Weak  of  mind ;  irreso- 
lute, "  Comfort  t\ic  feeble-minded."  1  Thess.  v.  14. 

FEE'BLE-MIND'gD-NfiSS,  n.  Weakness  of  mind ; 

mental  imbecility.  -t-  Irciitg. 

FEE'BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  feeble  ; 

weakness ;  impotence ;  debility ;  infirmity.Soi*^/*. 
Syn.  — See  Debility. 
FEE'BLy,  ad.    In  a  feeble  manner ;  weakly. 

FEED,  V.  a.  \G oih..  fodjan;  A.  ^.fedan;  Dut. 
t-oeden;  Gei.flHtern;  Ban.fode;  Ice\.  fodra; 
Svr.  f)da.]     [t.  fed  ;  pp.  feeuino,  fed.] 

1.  To  supply  with  food  or  provisions  ;  to  give 
food  or  nourishment  to. 

If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him.  Bom.  xii.  20. 

2.  To  supply ;  to  furnish  vrith  what  is  want- 
ing and  necessary. 

For  know,  wliatever  was  created  needs 

To  be  sustained  and  fed.  Milton. 

S.  To  pamper ;  to  glut ;  to  satiate. 

To  feed  his  eye 
And  covetous  desire  with  his  huge  treasury.       Spenxr. 

4.  To  graze  ;  to  consume,  as  grass,  by  cattle. 

Once  in  tliree  years  feed  your  mowing  lands.      Mortimer. 

5.  To  make  fat ;  to  fatten.  Todd. 
I  will  feed  them  in  a  good  pasture.        Ezek.  zxxiv.  14. 

FEED,  r.  n.     1.  To  take  food  ;  to  eat.  Shak. 

2.  To  live  by  eating ;  to  subsist. 

Some  birds  feed  upon  the  berries  of  this  vegetable.   Browne. 

3.  To  pasture  ;  to  place  cattle  to  feed. 

If  a  man  . . .  shall  feed  in  another  man's  flcld.  Ex.  xxii.  S. 

4.  To  grow  fat  or  plump.    [Local.]    Johnson. 
Syn.  — See  Eat. 

FI;eI),  «.  L  That  which  is  eaten;  —  especially 
food  taken  by  a  beast ;  provender ;  fodder. 

Sidney.    Mortimer. 

2.  Pasture ;  pasture-land ;  grass. 

His  flocks  and  Ix>unds  otfeed 
Are  now  on  sale.  Sluik. 

3.  Meal ;  the  act  of  eating. 

Such  plcosnre  till  that  hour. 
At/cerf  or  fuuntuin,  never  had  I  found.  Mitton. 

FKED'pu,  n.  1.  One  who  feeds;  one  who  gives 
food  or  nourishment.  Milton. 

2.  One  who  feeds  cattle  for  the  market. 

London  Ency. 

3.  An  encourager ;  an  exciter ;  an  abettor. 
"The  feeder  of  my  riots."  Shak. 

4.  One  who  eats.    "  Gross  feeders."  Dryden. 

5.  t  A  servant  or  dependant  whose  chief 
pleasure  or  business  was  to  feed  or  eat. 

I  win  your  faithful  feeder  be.  Sh€ik. 

6.  A  stream  or  channel  of  water  for  supply- 
ing a  canal.  Craob. 

7.  A  branch  railway,  or  railroad,  running 
into  the  main-trunk  line.  Simmonds. 


8.  A  large  head  or  supply  of  fluid  iron  to  a 
runner  or  mould  in  heavy  castings.    Simmonds. 

9.  A  short  cross-vein  in  a  mine.  Clarke. 


FEEU'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  eating. 
2.  Pasture  ;  that  which  is  eaten. 


Shak. 
Drayton. 

FEED'-PIPE,  n.  A  pipe  for  supplying  water  to  a 
steam-engine  boiler,  or  to  a  pump.         Francis. 

FEED'— rO MP,  n.  A  forcing  pump  worked  by  a 
steam-engine  for  supplying  the  boiler  with  wa- 
ter. Weale. 

FEE'— gS-TATE,  n.  Lands  or  tenements  for  which 
some  service  or  acknowledgment  is  paid  to  the 
chief  lord.  Ash. 

FEE'-FARM,  n.  {Law.)  A  tenure  of  lands  on 
such  service  only  as  is  mentioned  in  the  feoff- 
ment, usually  the  full  rent.  Davies. 

FEEL,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  fel-an,  or  gefelan ;  Dut.  voelen, 
or  gevoelen ;  Ger.  /iihlen,  which  Martinius  and 
Wachter  derive  from  L.  vola,  the  palm  of  the 
hand/l     [t.  felt;  pp.  feeling,  felt.] 

1.  To  have  perception  of  things  by  the  touch ; 
to  be  endowed  with  sensation. 

Never  to  blond  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 

With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  thatyeeb.  Wordnoorth. 

2.  To  have  the  sensibility  excited. 

Those  who  would  make  us  feel  must  feel  themselves. 

Churchill. 

3.  To  have  perception  mentally.  Smart. 

4.  To  cause  sensation  through  the  touch. 
Blind  men  say  black  feels  rough,  and  white  feels  smooth. 

Dryden. 

To  feel  after,  to  search  by  the  touch.  "  They  sliould 

seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  tliey  inight/ee2  t^ficr  him,  and 

find  him."  .^ctj  xvii.  27. 

FEEL,  ♦;.  a.  1.  To  perceive  by  the  touch ;  to 
touch ;  to  handle. 

Suffer  me  tliat  I  may  feel  the  pillars.        Judg.  xxri.  26. 

2.  To  have  a  corporeal  sense  of,  as  of  pain 
or  pleasure. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 

In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not^eW.   Milton. 

3.  To  perceive  mentally ;  to  be  affected  by. 


Not  youthful  kings,  in  battle  seized  alive. 
E'er  jelt  such  grief,  such  terror,  and  despair. 


Pope. 


4.  To  know  ;  to  be  acquainted  with. 

For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself.  Shak. 

5.  To  make  experiment  of;  to  try;  to  sound. 

He  hath  writ  this  to  feel  ray  affection  to  your  honor.  Shak. 
Syn. — We  feel  or  touch  with  the  ends  of  the 
finders,  and  handle  with  the  full  hand.  Feel  a  piece 
of  clotli ;  handle  a  staff  or  inBtruinent.  Feel  an  ene-- 
niy's  weapon  ;  handle  one's  own.  Feel  pain  ;  suffer 
punishment ;  experience  trials. 

FEEL,  n.  Perception  caused  by  the  sense  of 
touch  ;  feeling.  "  A  dark,  slaty  rock,  having  a 
greasy  feel."  Dana. 

The  difference  of  these  tumors  will  bo  distinguished  by 
the  feel  Sharji. 

FEEL'gR,  n.     1.  One  who  feels.  Shak. 

2.  A  covert  plan  or  stratagem  resorted  to 
with  the  view  of  sounding  the  opinions  of  others 
in  regard  to  some  contemplated  measure. 

The  press  Is  the  channel  through  wWch  governments  acn- 
erally  put  forth  feelers.  Ogilcie. 

3.  pi.  (Zoul.)  The  horns  or  antennae  of  in- 
sects. Derham  :  —  the  organs  fixed  to  the  mouth 
of  insects,  usually  smaller  than  antennae,  and 
often  jointed ;  palpi :  —  the  tentacula,  or  organs 
of  touch,  of  mollusks,  the  horns  of  snails,  &c. 

Baird. 
FEE'LgSS,  a.    Having  no  fees.  SomervilU. 

FEEL'ING,  a.     1.  Expressive  of  great  sensibility. 

«'  A.  feeling  declaration."  Sidney. 

And  frame  some /ef/iHp  line.  Shak. 

2.  Ssnsibly  felt ;  tender ;  sensitive.       Shak. 

I  had  a  feelina  sense  of  all  your  royal  favors.      Sovtheme. 
We  have  the  most  feeling  sense  of  this  truth.    Atterbury. 

FEEL'ING,  n.  1.  The  sense  of  touch,  being  that 
by  which  we  perceive  external  objects  by  contact. 

Why  was  the  sijtht 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined. 
And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parU  diffused  ?    Milton. 

2.  The  act  of  perceiving,  or  perception,  by 
the  sense  of  touch.  lieid. 

3.  The  effect  of  perception  by  any  ext^^rual 
sense ;  sensation.  Reid. 

4.  The  internal  act  or  emotion  which  pro- 
duces a  consciousness  of  pleasure  or  of  pain. 

There  are  feelings  of  >  nobler  natnrt  accompanying  our 


aflfa-tioni,  oar  moral  Jadgmcsita,  and  oar  dolnailaalioBa  In 
mattrm  vf  lairtc.  MM. 

6.  Power  of  action  upon  sensibility. 

The  a|>pr<-hrnaia«  of  tb«  goad 
Uivcs  but  the  gnmlrr  frrlug  tu  the  wurav.  A<iL 

6.  Sensibility  to  the  sufTcringH  of  others; 
tenderness;  susceptibility  of  emotion. 

The  king,  out  of  a  princely  fetUng,  waa  aparloc  aiHl  eooi- 
poMionate  tuwarda  hJa  aal()M!ti.  ittirm, 

Syn.— H«e  Senhation. 

FEEL'|NG-LY,  ad.     In  a  feeling  manner. 

t  FEE§E  («z),  n.    A  race.  Barret. 

FEE'-sIm-PLE,  n.  {Law.)  A  tenure  to  property; 
an  absolute  fee  ;  an  absolute  estate  of  inher- 
itance ;  —  called  simple  (i.  c.  pure)  because 
clear  of  any  condition,  limitation,  or  restriction 
to  particular  heirs.  BmriU, 

Land  or  real  nUte  held  by  fre-MnfiU  i«  hcM  by  Ike  «(n»- 
cr's  own  right,  and  is  transmUiiiblc  by  inbrritanco.     fh  iiir 

FEET.n.  1.  The  plural  of /oo<.  /'op«.  —  Sec  Foot. 

2.  {Com.)  A  commercial  name  given  to  the 

twenty-five  small  plates  of  tortoise-shell  from 

the  edges  of  the  carapace.  Simmondi. 

FEE'-TAIL,n.  [Old  Fr.^;^  tailte  ;  Fr.  taiUer,  to 
cut;  —  Low  L.  feudum  taliiatum.]  {Law.)  A 
limited  fee ;  an  estate  entailed  or  limited  to 
some  particular  heirs  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  granted  in  exclusion  of  others.  BurrilL 

F£ET'L(:S8,  a.  Being  without  feet;  apodal. 
"  Feetless  birds."  Camden. 

FEEZE,  n.    See  Feaze,  and  P11EF.8E. 

FEIGN  (Ian),  ».  a.  VL.fingo  ;  It.fingere,  oxjiane 
re  ;  Sp.  Jingir ;  Old  Fr.  feigner ;  Fr.  fetnore.) 

[t.  feigned  ;  J)p.  FEIOMNO,  FKIONED.] 

1.  To  invent ;  to  devise ;  to  frame ;  to  fabri- 
cate ;  to  forge. 

There  arc  no  such  things  done  as  thou  sayest,  but  Ihon 
feignest  them  out  of  tliine  own  heart.  ArA.  vi.  & 

2.  To  make  a  show  of ;  to  pretend ;  to  coun- 
terfeit ;  to  dissemble. 

And  much  she  marvelled  that  a  yonth  ao  raw 

Nor  iblt,  rMT  feigned,  at  least,  the  oft-toid  Oamea.  .^mm. 

3.  tTo  disguise;  to  conceal. 

Yet  both  do  strive  their  fbarAilneu  to  yh'ini.  Spenser. 
Syn.  —  To  feign  and  pretend  both  imply  the  making 
a  show  or  pretence  of  what  is  not  true.  One  freUmds 
by  words,  and  feigns  either  by  word!<  or  by  a  liDe  of 
conduct.  —  Feign  Nickness,  pain,  or  [Hivcrty  ;  frrtmd 
to  learniiii!,  honesty,  or  patriotigin  ;  di.isrmble  feelinics  ; 
—  invent  falsehoods  ;  frame  excuses ;  fabritalt  faiso 
stories  ;  forge  lit  anaiterfat  money  or  bank-notes.  — 
See  Invent. 

FEIGN  (fan),  V.  n.  To  relate  falsely ;  to  fable.  Shak. 

FEIGNED   (land),  p.  a.     Invented;   pretended; 

counterfeited.  Hammond. 

A  feigned  action,  (Late.)  one  that  is  bniugbl  to  try 

the  merits  of  any  question.  OoM. 

FEIGN'pD-LY  (fan'?d-l?),a</.  In  fiction;  not  truly. 

FEIGN'^D-Nfiss  f fan'?d-n«s),  n.    The  quality  of 

being  feigned ;  fiction.  Uamuir. 

FEIGN'pR  ((an'?r),  n.  One  who  feigns.  B.Jonson. 

FEIGN'ING  (fan'jng),  n.  Act  of  one  who  feigns; 
false  appearance ;  artful  contrivance.  B.  Jonson. 

FEIGN'ING  ((an'jng),  p.  a.    Assuming  a  false  ap- 
pearance. 
FEIGN'ING-LY  (fan'jng-l?),  ad.   Falsely;  craftily, 
t  FEINT  (fant),  ;>.  a.  Counterfeit ;  feigned.  Locke. 

FEINT  (fant),  M.     [Fr. /«>«<<•.  — See  Feign.] 

1.  A  false  appearance ;  an  ofTer  to  do  what  is 
not  intended.  "  Courtly's  letter  is  but  a  feitU 
to  get  off."  Spectator. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  mock  attack  or  assault,  generally 
made  to  conceal  the  true  one.  Mil.  Ettcy. 

3.  {Fencing.)  A  pretended  thrust  nt  one  part 
of  the  body  to  throw  the  opponent  off  his  guard, 
the  intention  being  to  strike  another  part,  fratj^. 

fAa.,  w.    [L.]    {Med.)   The  gall  or  bile.     Hobfyn. 

FtL' AS-D^R^,  n,  pL    See  Filandkhs.    Browne. 

FP-LAP'TQN,  n.  {lyogic.)  A  mode  in  the  third 
figure  of  syllogisms,  consisting  of  a  universal 
negative,  a  universal  affirmative,  tmd  a  particu- 
lar negative. 

Fr.    No  hnitrs  hare  a  aenar  of  religion  i 

Lap.    All  brutes  are  animalu:  rripn. 

Ton.    Some  auimab  have  no  tram  of  rdigiOB.      OoMi. 

FfiLD'SPAR,  n.    See  Fklspab.  Dana. 

P^-lI^'I-TATB,  v.  a.     [L.  feUeitaa,  feUdtatia, 
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happiness  ;  felix,  happy ;  It.  felicitare ;  Sp.  fe- 
licUar ;    Fr.  feliciter.]      [i.  FELICITATED  ;   pp. 

FELICITATING,  FELICITATED.] 

1.  To  make  happy  ;  to  delight,     [r.]     Watts. 

2.  To  congratulate ;    to  express  joy  for  the 
happiness  or  success  of  another.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  Congratulate. 

t  Fg-LI^'J-TATE,  a.    Made  happy.  Shak. 

Fe-I.I<;;-|-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  felicitating; 
congratulation.  Paley. 

Fg-T.I^'I-TOUS  (fe-Ks'e-tus).  a-  [L./e/tx;  It./e- 
Uce;  ^yt.feliz.'] 

1.  Happy;  skilful;  ingenious.   " A  felicitotts 
adaptation  of  the  organ  to  the  object.'       Paley. 

2.  Prosperous;  successful.  Naunton. 
Syn.  —  See  Happy. 

F?-LI<?'l-TOt;s-LY  (f?-lis'?-tus-l?),  ad.  In  a  fe- 
licitous manner ;  happily.  Burnet. 

F^-Lic'l-TOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
felicitous  ;  felicity  ;  happiness.        J.  P.  Smith. 

P5-LTc'J-TY,  M.  [L.  felicitas  ;  felix,  ha.T[)Tpy;  It. 
felicitu;  Sif.felicidad;  Fr.  fmcite.] 

L    Happiness  ;    blissfulness  ;  bliss  ;  blessed- 
ness.   ''Domestic  felieiti/."  Warburton. 

still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned, 

Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  tind.  Goldsmith. 

2.  Success ;  good-luck.     "  Felicity  in  taking 
a  likeness."  Walpole. 

Syn.— See  Happiness. 

FE'LINE  [fe'lin,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  fe-lin', 
Ja.  K.],  a.  [L.  felinus ;  felis,  a  cat.]  Like  a 
cat;  pertaining  to  a  cat;  as,  ''lYie  feline  rz.ce." 

FE'LIS,n.  [Ij.,acat.]  (ZoiiZ.)  A  genus  of  fero- 
cious animals,  including  the  uon,  the  tiger,  the 
cat,  &c.  Brande. 

FfiLL,  o.     [A.   S.  fell ;  Frs.  fel.]     Cruel ;  inhu- 
•   man ;  savage ;  bloody.    "  Fellest  foes."      Shak. 

The  keen  hyena,  fellest  of  the  feU.  Thomson. 

t  FELL,  7K  [A.  S.  fell.']  Gall ;  anger.  "  Vile 
fear  or  bitter  fell.  Spenser. 

FELL,  M.  [Goth,  fill;  A.  S.  fell;  Dut.  vel;  Icel. 
felldr ;  fella,  to  cover.  —  L.  pellis.]  The  skin ; 
the  hide  of  a  beast.  Shak. 

FELL,  n.     [A.  S.feld;  Ger.fels.  —  See  Field.] 

1.  A  hill.    [Local,  Eng.]  B.  Jonson.  HalUwell. 

2.  pi.  Low  or  boggy  places.     [Local,  Eng.] 

Graved  with  woods  or  marshy /eHs.  Drayton. 

Pell,  t>.  o.  [A.S.fyllan;  jyat.  vellen  ;  Ger.  fal- 
len ;  Dan.  fmlde  ;  Icel.  fella ;  Sw.  fillle.  —  See 
FallJ     \i.  felled  ;  pp.  felling,  felled.] 

1.  To  cause  to  fall ;  to  knock  down ;  to  hew 
or  cut  down.     "  To  fell  an  oak."  Dryden. 

Villain,  stand,  or  I  'U  feU  thee  down.  Shak. 

2.  To  sew  or  hem,  as  a  seam.  Todd. 

F£ll,  i.  from  fall.    See  Fall. 

FELL'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  felled;  capable 
of  being,  or  fit  to  be,  felled.  Scott. 

FEL'LAH,  n.    An  Egyptian  peasant.    Simmonds. 

FELL'^R,  n.  One  who  fells  ;  one  who  knocks  or 
cuts  down.  Isa.  xiv.  8. 

FEL'LJC,        )a.    \L.fel,fellis,\,i\e.'\     (Chem.) 
N'|C,  )  Noting  acids  obtained  from  bile. 

Brande. 

t  FeL-LlF'LU-oOs,  a.  [L.  fel,  gall,  and  fno,  to 
flow.]     Flowing  with  gall.  Bailey. 

FfiLL'lNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  fells ;  the  act 
of  cutting  down,  as  timber.  Evelyn. 


F^L-lIn'IC  )  Noting  1 


FELL'MON-e^R    (Rl'mung-gfr),   n. 
hides. 


A  dealer  in 
Johnson. 


FELL'NgSS,  n.  [See  Fell.]  Cruelty;  savage- 
ness ;  fury.  Spenser. 

FfiL'LOE  (K1'15),  n.    See  Fbllt. 

FfiL'LON,  n.    A  sore.  —  See  Felon. 

FEL'LOW  (Kl'lo),  n.  [A.  S.felaw,  a  companion. 
Todd.  —  Junius  and  Spelman  say,  from_/e,  faith, 
and  loff,  bound ;  but  Hickes,  Mirisheu,  Skin- 
ner, Sereimis,  and  Richardson,  from  A.  S.  fol- 
gian,  to  follow.  —  Goth.  feUig,  community,  fel- 
lowship. Serenitis.  —  Chaucer  writes  felaw 
(fellow) ;  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum  has^e^!. 


for  fellow ;  and  Robert  of  Gloucester,  felwes, 
for  fellows.  —  Scot,  fallow.] 

1.  A  companion  ;  an  associate. 

To  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me,  but  I  '11  be  your  servant.        Shak. 

2.  One  of  the  same  kind. 

A  shepherd  had  one  favorite  dog:  he  fed  him  with  his  own 
hand,  and  took  more  care  of  him  than  of  his  fellows. 

L^Kstrange. 

3.  An  equal ;  a  peer ;  a  compeer ;  a  colleague. 

His  fellows  late  shall  be  his  subjects  now,  Prior. 

4.  One  of  two  things  suited  to  each  other ; 
one  of  a  pair  ;  a  mate.  Addison. 

5.  In  the  English  universities,  one  of  several 
who  are  members  of  a  college,  engage  in  its  in- 
struction, and  share  its  revenues. 

6.  A  member  of  the  corporation  of  a  college, 
who  is  not  necessarily  or  usually  a  stipendiary 
or  an  instructor ;  a  trustee.  [U.  S.]    J.  Quincy. 

7.  A  word  of  contempt  for  an  ordinary,  mean, 
or  worthless  person. 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow.     Pope. 
4fg-  It  is  much  used  in  composition,  as  fellow-citi- 
zen, felloiB-aerva.nt,  &c. 

FEL'LOW,  V.  a.    To  suit  with ;  to  match.    Shak. 

FEL'LOW-CIT'l-ZEN  («l'lo-sTt'e-zn),  n.  One 
who  belongs  to  the  same  city,  or  to  the  same 
commonwealth.  Eph.  ii.  19. 

FEL'LOW-COM'MON-eR,  n.      1.    One  who  has 

the  same  right  of  common.  Locke. 

2.    A  commoner   at   Cambridge,  Eng.,  who 

dines  with  the  fellows.  Prideaux. 


FEL'LOW-COUN'SgL-LQR,  n. 
lor. 


A  joint  counsel- 
Shak. 


FEL'LOW-COUN'TRY-MAN,  n.     One  belonging 
to  the  same  country ;  a  compatriot.       Southey. 

FEL'LOW-CRAft,  n.    \Yrom.  fellow-craftsman.] 

1.  A  freemason  of  the  second  rank.  Simmojids. 

2.  One  above  an  entered  apprentice. Siwwowrfs. 

FEL'LOW-CREAT'URE  (fel'lo-kret'yur),  n.     One 
who  has  the  same  creator.  Watts. 


To  feel  with  sympa- 
Kogers, 

Sympathy ;   joint  in- 


Shak. 


t  FEL'LOW-FEEL',  v.  I 
thy. 

FEL'LOW-FEEL'ING,  n 

terest;  agreement. 

a  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind.        Garrick. 

FEL'LOW-HEIR'    (fel'lo-ir'),   n.       A  joint-heir. 
That  the  Gentiles  should  ha  fellow-heirs.  Eph.  iii.  6. 

FEL'LOW-HELP'jpR,  w.  A  joint  helper.   ZJohnB. 

FEL'L0W-LA'B0R-5R,  w.     a  joint  laborer. 

t  FEL'LOW— LIKE,  )  gj  Like  a  companion  ;  equal ; 
t  FEL'LOW-LY,        )  companionable.  Shak. 

FEL'LOW-MAID'EN  (fel'lo-ma'dn),  n.  A  virgin 
that  bears  another  virgin  company.  Shak. 

FEL'LOW— MEM'BJIR,  n.  A  member  of  the  same 
body."  Wh»le  Duty  of  Man. 

FEL'LOW-MIN'JS-T^R,  n.  One  who  serves  or 
officiates  in  the  same  office 

FEL'LOW-MOR'TAL,  n 
common  mortality. 

FEL'LOW-PEER',  n 
privileges. 

FEL'LOW-PRl^'ON-gR  (fel'lo-priz'zn-er),  n.  One 
confined  in  the  same  prison.  Rom.  xvi.  7. 

FEL'LOW-SjCHOL'AR,  n.  One  who  studies  with 
others  ;  a  fellow-student.  Sfuik. 

FEL'LOW-SER' VANT,  n.  One  who  has  the  same 
master.  '  Milton. 

FEL'LOW-SH!p  (rei'lo-sMp),  n.  1.  Companion- 
ship ;  association  ;  familiar  intercourse  ;  famil- 
iarity ;  acquaintance;  intimacy;  consort;  so- 
ciety. 

Men  are  made  for  society  and  m\it\ai  fellowship.  Calamy. 

2.  Partnership  ;  joint  interest. 

Fellowship  in  treason  is  a  bad  ground  of  confidence.    Burke. 
O  Love  I 
Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowship  disdain.  Dryden. 

3.  Company  ;  state  of  being  together. 

The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies 

Parted  our  fellowship.  Shnk, 

4.  Fitness  and  fondness  for  festal  entertain- 
ments ;  sociability ;  —  with  good  prefixed. 


One  who  partakes  of  a 
John  Foster. 

A  peer  having  the  same 
Shak. 


He  had,  by  his  excessive  good  fellowship,  made  himself 
popular  with  all  the  otficers  of  the  army.  Ctarendo^ 

5.  An  establishment  which  supports  a  fellow 
of  a  college  in  an  English  university.       Swift. 

6.  {Arith.)  The  rule  of  proportion,  by  whicli 
the  accounts  of  partners  in  business  are  adjust- 
ed, so  that  each  partner  may  have  a  share  of 
gain,  or  sustain  a  share  of  loss,  in  proportion  to 
his  part  of  the  stock.  Dames. 

Syn.  — See  Intimacy. 

FEL'LOW-SHIp,  v.  a.  To  admit  to  fellowship. 
"  Whom  he  had  open\y  fellowshipped."  Ec.  Rev. 

FKL'LOW-SOL'DI^R  (Jel'lo-Bol'jer),  n.  One  who 
fights  under  the  same  commander.    Phil.  ii.  25. 

FEL'LOW-STU'DfNT,  n.  One  who  studies  in 
the  same  class,  school,  or  college  with  another ; 
a  fellow-scholar.  Watts. 

FEL'LOW-SUB'jpcT,  n.  One  who  lives  under 
the  same  government.  Sicift. 

FEL'LQW-SOf'F5R-]^R,  n.    A  joint  sufferer. 

FEL'LOW-TRAV'5L-L?R,  n.  A  companion  in 
travel.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

FEL'LOW-WORK'ER  (fel'lo-wurk'?r),  n.  A  joint 
laborer  ;  co-laborer ;  collaborator.  Coloss.  iv.  11. 

FEL'LOW-WRIT-ea  (rei'lo-rlt'er),  n.  One  who 
writes  at  the  same  time  or  on  the  same  subject. 

Since  they  cannot  raise  themselves  to  the  imputation  of 
their  fellow-writers.  Addison. 

FEL'LY  (fel'le),  ad.  [See  Fell,  a.]  Cruelly; 
savagely ;  barbarously. 

FEL'LY  (f?rie),  n.  [A.  S.  falga ;  fcc'la,  much, 
and  gan,  to  go ;  Dut.  lelg  ;  Ger.  felge.]  "The 
outward  rim  of  a  wheel,  or  a  division  or  seg- 
ment of  it,  supported  by  spokes  ;  —  written  also 
felloe.  Farm.  Ency. 

FEL'N^SS,  n.    See  Fellness. 

FE'l6-D$-SE',  n.  [L.]  {Law.)  A  felon  of 
himself ;  one  who  commits  felony  by  murdering 
himself;  a  self-murderer.  Bouvier. 

FEL 
Low 

felon. — 'Vossius  proposes 'the  Ger.  fch/en,  to 
fail,  to  be  wanting :  this  etymology  is  noticed 
by  Spelman  and  rejected  by  Wachter.  Ac- 
cording to  Spelman,  in  whose  opinion  Black- 
stone  coincides,  the  word  is  from  the  Teutonic 
fee,  signifying  feud,  fief,  or  other  beneficiary  es- 
tate, and  Ion,  which  means  price  or  value,  mak- 
ing Ve/ojt  the  same  as  pretium  feudi,  the  value 
of  the  fief,  or  the  consideration  for  which  a  man 
gives  up  his  fief;  in  common  language,  such  an 
act  as  your  life  or  estate  is  worth,] 

1.  {Law.)  One  who  has  committed  felony  or  j 
who  is  guilty  of  felony  ;  one  who  has  committed  'i 
a  crime  punishable  by  death  or  by  imprison- 
ment. BitrriU. 

2.  {Med.)  A  painful  tumor  or  malignant  whit- 
low on  the  finger  or  the  toe,  especially  on  the 
first  phalanx,  and  seated  either  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  the  sheath  of  a  tendon,  or  between  the 
periosteum  and  bone ;  paronychia.    Dunglison, 

Felon,  so  called  from  the  fierceness,  the  keenness,  of  the 
pain,  Skiumr. 

3.  {Farriery.)  A  sort  of  inflammation  in  ani- 
mals similar  to  that  of  whitlow  in  the  human 
subject.  Farm.  Ency. 

Syn.  —  See  Criminal. 

FEL'ON,  a.     Cruel ;  fierce  ;  malignant.     "  Fehn  } 
winds."     Milton.     "  jFetow  heart."     Byron. 

Fg-LO'Nl-OtrS,  a.     1.  Partaking  of,  or  pertaining  i 

to,  felony.  "  Criminal, yetow/oz^s  riots."  Erskitte.  f 

2.    Cruel;    malignant;    malicious.      "  Some  c 

felonious  end."  Milton.  1 

F^-LO'NI-OUS-LY,  ad.     In  a  felonious  manner. 
>Kg=- A  technical  word,  always  used  in  an  indict- 
ment for  felony. 

Fjp-LO'NI-OUS-NfiSS,  w.  The  quality  of  being 
felonious.  Scott. 

t  FEL'O-NOUS,  a.    Wicked ;  felonious.  Spenser.  - 

FEL'ON-RY,  n.  The  practice  or  crimes  of  felons. 
"  The /e/o?iry  of  New  South  Wales."     [k.I 

James  Mudie. 


j'ON,  n.     [A.  S.  feelian,  fcellan,  to  offend. —    j 
ow  L.  felo;  \t.  fello,  or  fellone,  a  thief;  Fr.    } 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long:  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  V,  Y.  obscure;   fArE,  FAB,  fAsT,  fAlL;   h£;IR,  h£R  ; 
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FfiFi'Q-NY,  n.  [It.  fellonia ;  Sp.  felonia ;  Fr. 
fHonie'.  —  SccFki.on.] 

1.  {Im.w.)  a  crime  which  occasions  the  for- 
feiture of  lands  or  floods,  or  both,  and  for  which 
n  capital  or  other  punishment  may  be  inflicted, 
according  to  the  degree  of  guilt.  Bouvier. 

Si'  In  American  law,  forfoittiro,  mi  a  cnnneiiuence 
of  rrimo,  bts'ing  generally  nlxiliKlied,  the  word  felony 
liM  loMt  il8  oriuinal  and  characteristic  ineaning  ;  and 
it  JH  rattier  ii!<ed  to  denote  any  liiifli  crime  that  Ih  pun- 
islinblo  by  death  or  by  impriHonment.  Burrill. 

2.  The  body  or  community  of  felons.  Mudie. 
Syn.  — See  Crime. 

F^L'SITR,  n.  {Min.)  Talcose  aphanite,  or  jade 
rock,  often  consisting  mostly  of  felspar.   Dana. 

FfiL'SPAR,  n.  [Ger. /eW*;)o<A;/e/d,  field,  and 
spath,  spar;  Sp.  feUh'^nte.\  Fr.  feldspathJ] 
(Mm.)  A  very  common,  silicious  mineral,  which 
forms  a  constituent  part  of  granite  and  sienite, 
and  which  by  a  natural  process  of  decomposi- 
tion furnishes  the  celebrated  kaolin,  used  in 
making  porcelain  or  china  ware ;  —  written  also 
fcUhpar.  Tomlinsoti. 

FfiL-SPATH'IC,  a.    Relating  to  felspar.       Lyell. 

F6lt,  i.  &  p.  from  feel.    See  Feel. 

FfeLT,  n.  [A.  S.  felt ;  Dut.  vilt ;  Ger.  fig.  — 
Low  L.  feU)~um  ;    It.  feltro  ;    Sp.  feltro  ;   Fr. 

Ptt/re.  —  See  Fki.l,  the  skin.] 
1.  A  hide  or  skin  ;  a  fell.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  dense  and  compact  cloth  formed  by  the 
Interlacing  of  fibres  of  wool  and  hair,  without 
weaving.  Tomlinson. 

^m^S.  A. hat.    "Of  all  felts  that  may  be  felt, 
'^Hkre  me  your  English  beaver."  Ileywood. 

^TO^T,  r.  a.  \i.  pelted  ;  pp.  felting,  felted.] 
To  work  hair,  fur,  wool,  or  silk  into  a  firm  tex- 
ture without  spinning  or  weaving ;  to  unite 
~  rithout  weaving. 

The  »ame  wool  one  man  felta  into  a  luit,  another  weaves  it 
ito  cloth,  another  into  kersey.  UuU. 

Ffil/TfR,  tJ.  «.  To  clot  together  like  felt;  — to 
entangle.     [Local.]  Fairfax.     Halliwell. 

FfiLT'-GRAm,  n.  The  grain  of  cut  timber  that 
runs  transversely  to  the  annular  rings  ;  the  sil- 
ver grain.  Crabb. 

FELT'-HAt,  n.    A  hat  made  of  felt.  Booth. 

F£LT'|NG,  n.  1.  The  splitting  of  timber  by  the 
felt-grain.  Crabb. 

2.  The  substance  of  which  felt-hats  are  made. 

Booth. 

3.  The  process  of  making  felt.       Tomlinson. 

FfiLT'-MAK-gR,  n.  One  employed  in  making 
felt.  Beau.  Ss  Fl. 

FfiL'TRE  (fSI'ter),  n.  [See  Felt.]  A  kind  of 
cuirass  made  of  wool.  Crabb. 

F?-LOc'CA,n.    {It.feluca;  ^^.fahtea.']    A  small 

vessel  carrying  two  masts,  propelled  by  oars  and 

""iU,  and  having  a  helm  which  can  be  applied, 

occasion  may  require,  at  either  end;  —  com- 

on  in  the  Mediterranean.  Addison. 

FfiL'WORT  (rei'wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  pretty  herba- 
ceous plant  with  blue  flowers ;  the  marsh  gen- 
tian ;  Swertia  perennis.  Loudon. 

FE'MALE,  n.  [L.  femella,  a  girl ;  Fr.  femelle,  a 
female ;  femme,  a  woman.] 

1.  One  of  the  sex  that  brings  forth  young. 

If  he  offer  it  of  the  herd,  whether  it  be  a  male  or  female. 

Levit.  iii.  1. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  plant  or  flower  which  has  pistils, 
but  no  stamens  or  male  organs.  Craig. 

FE'MAliE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sex  which  con- 
ceives and  brings  forth  young  ;  not  male. 

The  frmale  bee,  that  feeds  her  husband  drone.         Milton. 

Female  rhyme.i,  double  rhymes,  —  so  called  because 
In  French,  from  which  the  term  ia  taken,  they  end  in 
t  feminine  ;  e.  g. 

The  excess  of  heat  Is  but  a/a<>/<?! 
We  know  the  torrid  zone  is  now  tnund  ha.h\table.   Cotolep. 
Female  screw,  the  spiral-threaded  cavity  or  screw 
wliirli  receives  the  other  screw  ;  the  nut. 

Syn.  —  Female  is  applicable  to  the  sex  ;  feminine, 

to  what  in  characteristic  of  the  sex.     In  the./r/na/« 

^x,  we  admire  the  feminine  character  and  qiinlitics  ; 

^t  an  effeminate  man  is  little  respected.     A  female 

bool ;  feminine  qualities  and  accomplishments. 

VRMF^COVF.RT    (am-ko-v6rt'    or     ftm-kfiv'$rt) 


MF^SOLF.  (fSm-sSlM  [ftm-sOl',  Ja. ;  Wm-»ai',  P. ; 
m'soi,  A'.;  t^m-Kfii,  Nm.],  n.  [Fr.]  (Law.) 
single  or  unmarried  woman.  Jilackstane. 


[fSm-ko-v«rt',  Ja. ;  ftm'kA-vtr*.  K. ;  nsm'ko-vHrt', 
Sm. ;  f8m-knv'?rt,  Wb.],  n.  [Fr.]  (Law.)  A 
married  woman.  Blount. 

FfiM'?-Kf:LL,n.  [Fr./Mm«-<;/fe.  — See  FiME.]  A 
lantern,  louver,  or  covering  placed  over  a  kitch- 
en, hall,  &c.,  for  ventilation,  or  for  the  escape 
of  smoke.  Weule. 

FFJUE 
fJLm 
A  single 

FfiM'|-NA-CY,  n.  Quality  of  being  female  ;  female 
nature  ;  fcininality ;  femineity.     [r.]     Bulwer. 

f£!M'|-NAL,  a.     Belonging  to  a  woman  ;  female. 
For  wealth,  or  fame,  or  honor /emtnoj.  West. 

FfiM-J-NAL'l-TV,  n.  Quality  of  being  female ;  fe- 
male nature ;  feminacy  ;  femineity.       Browne. 

t  f£m'I-NATE,  a.    Feminine.  Ford. 

f6M-1-NE'1-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  female ;  fe- 
male nature ;  feminality.     [k.]  Coleridge. 

f£m'1-NTnE,  a.  [L.  feminintts;  femina,  a  fe- 
male; It.  femminino ;  Sp.  femenlno ;  Yi.femi- 
nt«.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  sex  that  brings  young; 
relating  to  women  ;  female. 

With  blandished  parleys,  feminine  anaulti.         Miiton. 

2.  Befitting  a  woman  ;  tender  ;  delicate. 

Ilcr  heavenly  form 
Angelic,  but  more  soft  and  feminine.  Milton. 

3.  Having  the  nature  of  a  female ;  effemi- 
nate ;  emasculate  ;  wanting  manliness. 

Ntnus  was  no  man  of  war  at  all,  but  altogether yemint'nr. 

Jialeiyh. 

Feminine  gender,  (Oram.)  that  gender  which  denotes 
the  female  sex  ;  but,  in  most  languages,  the  names  of 
many  things  without  life  are  said  to  be /nntnine,  either 
from  a  fancied  possession  of  feminine  qualities,  or 
from  a  similarity  in  their  formation  to  nouns  actually 
denoting  females. 

Syn.  —  See  Female. 


t  FfiM'l-NlNE,  »i.    A  female. 


GlanviUe. 


And  not  flII  the  world  at  once 
With  men,  as  angels,  without /enu'ni/ie. 


MUton. 


f£m'J-NInE-LY,  ad.    In  a  feminine  manner. 

FfiM'l-NIN-I§M,  n.  The  state  of  being  feminine 
or  female.  Pnren.  Jour. 

t  F?-MiN'l-TY,  n.  Any  quality  or  property  of 
woman ;  femineity.  Spenser. 

t  FEM'I-NIZE,  v.  a.    To  make  womanish.    More. 

f£m'0-RAL,  a.  [h.  feiHoralis ;  femur,  the  thigh.] 
Belonging,  or  relating,  to  the  thigh.  "  Femoral 
artery."     "  Femoral  hernia."  Dunglison. 

Ft  'MUR,  n. ;  pi.  Fejir'()-JtA.     [L.,  the  thigh.] 

1.  (Atiat.)  The  thigh-bone  ;  the  strongest  and 
longest  of  all  the  bones  of  the  body,  extending 
from  the  pelvis  to  the  tibia,  and  forming  the 
solid  part  of  the  thigh.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  interstitial  space  between  the 
channels  of  a  triglyph  of  the  Doric  order.  Brande. 

f£n,  n.  [Goth,  fani,  dirtiness ;  A.  S.  fenn,  a 
fen  ;  Dut.  veen.  —  "  Fenn  is  the  past  participle 
of  fynigean,  to  decay,  to  corrupt.  In  modern 
speech,  we  apply _/"«»  only  to  stagnated  or  cor- 
rupted water ;  but  it  was  formerly  applied  to  any 
corrupted,  or  decayed,  or  spoiled  substance. 
Home  Tooke.l 

1.  A  marsh ;  low  and  moist  ground  ;  a  moor ; 
a  bog ;  a  swamp  ;  a  quagmire  ;  a  morass.  Collins. 

2.  A  distemper  to  which  hops  are  subject, 
consisting  of  a  quick  growing  moss  or  mould. 

Farm.  Ency. 
FfiN'BfiR-RY,  n.   A  kind  of  blackberry.    Skinner. 

FfiN'— BOAT,  n.  A  species  of  boat  used  in  fens, 
or  in  the  creeks  of  marshes.  Pennant. 

F£n'— BORN,  a.  Produced  or  generated  in  fens. 
"  That  fen-bom  serpent."  Milton. 

f6nce,  n.  [li.fendo,  the  root  of  the  compounds 
offendo,  to  offend,  defendo,  to  defend,  &c.  —  See 
Defend,  and  Defence.] 

1.  That  which  defends  or  protects ;  guard ; 
security  ;  shield ;  defence. 

There 's  no  fence  against  inundations.  V Eftrange. 

2.  A  line  of  obstacle,  as  a  frame  of  wood,  a 
wall,  hedge,  or  ditch,  interposed  between  two 
portions  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 


cattle  from  going  astray,  or  for  protecting  a  tlrld 
or  property  from  unlawful  encroachment.  J'ijpe. 

3.  The  art  of  manual  defence;  fencing.  "A 
mastfr  of /V/m:c."    '*  Cunuing  of  y««ce."    Shak. 

4.  A  slang  term  for  a  receiver  of  stolco 
goods.  Simmonda. 

F£NCE,  v.  a.   [i.  FENCED ;  pp.  fencing,  fenced.] 

1.  To  guard  ;  to  fortify  ;  to  defend ;  to  protect. 

To  fence  my  car  against  Uiy  •oreerie*.  MUlom. 

2.  To  enclose  with  a  fence  ;  to  lecure  by  an 
enclosure. 

See  that  the  churchyard  be  fenced  In.  A^tffe, 

Fl^NCE,  r.  n.  1.  To  guard  against  any  thing  by  a 
fence  or  other  obstacle  ;  to  act  on  the  defensive. 

They  fence,  and  push,  and,  pushing,  Inudly  roar; 

Their  dewlaps  and  Uieir  side*  are  bathed  in  gure.  Drydrm, 

2.  To  practise  the  art  of  manual  defence  with 
small  swords  or  foils.  Locke. 

FENCED  (fiinst  or  (Sn's^d),  p.  a.    L  Enclosed; 
secured  by  a  fence. 
2.  t Fortified.     "  Fenced  cities."      Jer.y.lJ. 

FfiNCE'FOL,  o.  Affording  defence.  "The/«i«r. 
ful  shield."  Congrere. 

f£NCE'L{:ss,  a.  Without  enclosure ;  open.J/iAon. 

f£nCE'-M6nTH  (reng'munth),  n.  (^Law.)  The 
month  in  which  it  is  prohibited  to  hunt  m  any 
forest.  BuUokar. 

FfiN'CfIR,  n.  One  who  teaches  or  practises  fen- 
cing.    "  Cunning  fencers."  Herbert. 

F£N'C5R-£ss,n.  A  female  who  fences.  Holiday. 

f6n'C|-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  defence.       Spenser. 

F6n'C|-BLE§,  n.  pi.  Soldiers  or  militia  raised 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  defending  the 
country  from  invasion.  Windham. 

FfiN'CJNG,  n.  1-  The  act  of  one  who  fences  ;  the 
art  of  self-defence,  or  of  using  the  small-sword 
or  foil  in  a  skilful  manner.  Dryden. 

2.  A  casing  of  wood  or  metal  placed  about 
machinery  in  factories,  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
workmen.  Simmonda. 

FfiN'CING-MAs'TfR,  n.  One  who  teaches  fen- 
cing. L<yrd  Herbert's  Life. 

F6n'C|NG-S€HOOL,  n.  A  school  for  teaching 
fencing.  Masainger, 

FfiN'-CRfeSS,  n.  [A.  S.fen-cerse.]  (Bot.)  A  cress 
growing  in  fens  ;  Nasturtium  terrestre.      Todd, 

F£n'-CRICK-5T,  n.  (EtU.)  An  insect  that  digs 
holes  in  the  ground ;  mole-cricket ;  Gryllotalpa 
vulgaris.  Scott. 

FEND,  V.  a.    [L.  fendo.  —  See  Fence,  n.]     [». 

PENDED  ;  pp.  fending,  FENDED.] 

1.  To  keep  off;  to  shut  out ;  to  exclude. 


Hpread  with  straw  the  bedding  of  thy  fold, 

2.  To  confine,  as  sheep  ;  to  fold. 


nth  fen)  beneath  to  fend  the  bitter  cold.        Dryden. 


He  fends  his  flock,  and,  clad  in  homely  fKeze, 
In  tlic  warm  cot  the  wintr>-  blast  dvfle*.  PhiUif*. 

To  fend  off,  to  ward  off;  to  keep  from  collision  ;  aa, 
"  To  fend  off  a.  Uiat  from  the  shore." 

f£ND,  r.  n.  To  dispute ;  to  shift  off  a  charge.Loeifee. 

FEN'DfR,  n.     1.  Any  thing  that  defends. 

2.  A  metal  guard  before  a  fire,  to  prevent 
coals  that  fall  from  rolling  to  the  floor.  Johnson, 

3.  pi.  Pieces  of  old  cable,  timber,  or  other 
materials,  used  to  protect  the  sides  of  a  ship, 
the  front  of  a  quay,  &c.  Bum. 

FfiN'DpR-BOLT,  n.  (Naut.)  A  bolt  with  a  long 
head,  to  be  driven  into  the  outermost  bends  or 
wales  of  a  ship,  to  protect  them  from  injury.  Ash, 

FfiN'-DCCK,  n,  (Omith.)  A  common  name  for 
a  wild  duck,  as  the  sho\-eller,  that  lives  in 
marshy  ground.  Sherwood. 

tFfiN'^R-ATE,  r.  n.  \1,.  feneror,  feneratus; 
fenus,  interest.]^  To  put  money  to  usury ;  to 
lend  money  for  mterest.  Cockerarm. 

t  FfiN-5B-A'TIQN,  n.  Act  of  fenerating  or  put- 
ting niojiey  to  usury  ;  interest ;  usury.  Browne. 

FiJV-F.S-TKL' I^,  n,  (Gcol.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
Bryozoa.  PictH. 

Ff-Wfcs'TgR,  n.  [L.  fenestra;  Yi.fenitre.']  A 
window.  Simmonda. 
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F?-NES'TRAL,  n.  [L.  fenestra,  a  window;  It. 
fenestrella,  a  small  window ;  Yx.  fenetre,  a  win- 
dow.] A  window-blind  or  casement,  closed 
with  paper  or  cloth,  instead  of  glass.         Weak. 

F?-NES'TRAL,  a.  [L.  fenestralts^  Belonging 
to  windows.  Bp.  Nicholson. 

FB-NES'TRATE,  a.  [L.  fenestra,  fenestratus,  to 
furnish  with  windows  or  openings  ;  fenestra,  a 
window;  Yr . fenestre .'] 

1.  (Ent.)  Noting  naked,  hyaline,  transparent 
spots  on  the  wings  of  butterflies.  Brands. 

2.  (Bot.)  Pierced  with   one   or  more   large 
holes,  like  windows.  Gray. 

F5-NES'TRAT-?D,  a.  Furnished  with  windows, 
or  marked  by  windows.  Weak. 

F£N-5S-TRA'TI0N,  n.  (Arch.)  1.  The  system 
and  mode  of  design  marked  by  windows,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  columniation.  Weale. 
2.  The  character  of  a  building  with  regard 
to  the  proportion  and  distribution  of  the  win- 
dows. Weale. 

FEN'-FoWl,  n.  [A.  S.  fen-fugel.l  Any  fowl 
inhabiting  marshes.  Todd. 

FEN'^ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  kind  of  transparent 
alabaster  or  marble,  sometimes  used  for  win- 
dows. Fairholt. 

f£n'— g66se,  n.  A  common  name  for  a  species 
of  goose  that  frequents  fens.  Pennant. 

FENKS  (Rngka),  n.  pi.  The  ultimate  refuse  of 
the  blubber  of  the  whale.  Simmonds. 

FEN'-LAND,  n.    Marshy  land.  Todd. 

FEN'MAN,  n.    One  who  lives  in  fens.      Pennant. 

FEN'N?C,  n.  (ZoOl.)  A  small  ani- 
mal like  the  fox,  but  with  very 
long  ears,  found  in  Africa  ;  Ca- 
nts zerda.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

FEN'NpL,  n.     [A.  S.fenol;  Dut. 
venkel;  Ger.jenchel;  T>a.n.fe9i- 
nikel ;  Sw.fenkal.  —  l..fenicu-        Fennec  (Canis 
turn ;  fenum,   hay  ;    It.  finno-  zerda). 

chio;  Sp.  hinojo;  Yr.  fenouil. — W.  fFenigl.'] 
(Bot.)  A  species  of  Areihum,  or  dill,  cultivated 
for  its  seeds,  which  are  used  in  medicine  as  a 
carminative  ;  Arethum  faeniculum.         Loudon, 

FEN'N5L-FLoW?R,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
with  fine  cut  leaves  like- fennel ;  Nigella.  Loudon. 

FEN'NgL-^tl'ANT,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Ferula.  Johnson. 

FEN'N?L-WA'T^R,  n.  A  spirituous  liquor  pro- 
duced from  fennel-seed.  Chambers. 

FEN'NlSH,  a.  Full  of  fens;  fenny;  marshy; 
boggy ;  swampy.  Whitgift. 

FEN'NY,  a.  Pertaining  to  fens  or  marshes ; 
marsfiy.     "  A.  fenny  snake."  Shak. 

FEN'NY-ST6ne§  (-st5nz),  n.    A  plant.   Johnson. 

t  FEN'OWED  (fen'od),  a.  [A.  S.fyriqean,  to  de- 
cay.]    Corrupted  ;  decayed.    Dr.  lavour,  1619. 

FEN'-SUCKED  (fSn'sfikt),  a.  Sucked  out  of 
marshes.     "  Fen-sucked  fogs."  Shak. 

FEN'U-GREEK,  n.  [L.  fentimgracum,  Greek  hay  ; 
fenum,  hay,  and  Gr'eecum,  Greek  ;  —  so  called 
from  its  having  been  used  as  hay  in  Greece ; 
Fr.  fenugrec]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Trigo- 
nella,  having  seeds  which  are  bitter  and  muci- 
laginous, and  which  are  much  used  in  veterinary 
medicine.  Palmer. 

FEOD  (fad),  n-  Fee ;  tenure ;  feud.  Blackstone. 
KS'  The  orthograpliy  feod,  feodal,  and  feodary  is 
obsolescent.  —  See  Feud. 

FEO'DAL  (ra'djl),  a.    See  Feudal. 

FEO'DA-RY  (fu'd?-re),  n.    See  Feudary. 

FEO'DA-TQ-RY  (fu-),  n.  &  a.    See  Feudatory. 

II  FEOFF  (Rf)  [ref,  S.  W.  p.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  Wb.; 
ftf,  Ja. ;  fSf  or  fef,  K.'],  v.  a.  [Fi.feffer.  —  See 
Fief,  and  Fee.]  {Law.)  To  invest  with  right 
or  with  a  fee  ;  to  enfeoff.  Bp.  Hall. 

II  FEOFF  (ftf),  n.    A  fief.  —  See  Fief.         Fuller. 

II  FEOF'FEE,  or  FEOF-FEE'  [ref  (e,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F. 
K.  Sm. ;  Kf-K',  P.  Ja.  IVb.'],  n.  (Law.)  One 
who  is  enfeoffed,  or  invested  with  a  fee.  Burrill. 


II  FEOF'F^R,  or  FfiOF'FOR,  n.  (Law.)  One  who 
feoffs.  Sherwood. 

II  FEOF'MgNT  (Rf  in?nt),  n.  (Law.)  1.  A  gift  of 
any  corporeal  hereditaments  to  anoiher. Bouvier. 

2.  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  corporeal 
hereditaments  are  conveyed. 

flS"  It  signified  originally  the  grant  of  a  feud  or 
fee,  but  came,  in  time,  to  signify  the  grant  of  a  free 
inheritance  in  fee,  respect  being  had  to  the  perpetuity 
of  tlie  estate  granted,  rather  than  to  the  feudal  tenure. 
But  this  mode  of  conveyancing  has  long  since  become 
obsolete.     Buuvier, 

F?-RA'CIOUS  (fe-ra'shus,  66),  a.  \l..ferax,feracis ; 
fero,  to  bear.]  Fertile  ;  fruitful,   [k.]    ITiomson. 

F?-RA9'I-TY,  n.  [L.  feracitas.]  Quality  of  being 
feracious  ;  fruitfulness ;  fertility.  [e.J    Beattie. 

FE'RJE,  n.  pi.  [L.,  wild  beasts.]  (Zolil.)  An 
order  of  mammalia,  mostly  beasts  of  prey,  as 
lions,  tigers,  hyaenas,  dogs,  bears,  seals,  wal- 
ruses. Van  Der  Hoeven. 

FE'RAL,  a.  [L.  feralis.]  Funereal ;  deadly. 
"  Feral  accidents."     [r.J  Burton. 

FE'RAL,  a.  [L./era,  p.  wild  beast ; /eriM,  wild.] 
Wild ;  fierce ;  barbarous.  Ec.  Rev. 

t  FERD'NESS,  n.    Fearfulness.  Chaucer. 

fFERE,  n.  [A.  S.  f era,  or  gef era.]  A  compan- 
ion ;  a  mate ;  an  equal. 

Clarissa  to  a  lovely  fere 

Was  linked.  Spenser. 

FfiR'5-TO-RY,  M.  [Gr.  ^ipfrpov;  (pipoi,  to  bear; 
h.feretruni.]  A  bier  or  shrine  containing  the 
relics  of  saints,  borne  in  processions,  and  hav- 
ing usually  the  form  of  a  ridged  chest,  variously 
adorned.  Fairholt. 

FER'GU-SON-ITE,  M.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  com- 
pound of  columbic  acid  and  yttria,  found  in 
Greenland,  and  named  in  compliment  to  Rob- 
ert Ferguson,  of  Raith.  Brande. 

FE'R{-AL,  a.  [L.  ferice,  holidays,  festivals  ;  Port. 
feria,  a  day  o/  labor ;  It.  feriale,  noting  a 
weekday;  Sp. _/"mai;  Yx.feHal^ 

1.  Relating  to  holidays.  Dugdale. 

2.  Relating  to  week-days.  Gregory. 

t  FE-Rl-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  keeping  holiday. 
As  though  there  were  any  feriation  in  nature.       Browne. 

t  FE'RH;  (fe're),  n.  [Fr.  — See  Ferial.]  A  hol- 
iday ;  —  a  week-day.  Bullokar.     Wickliffe. 

FE'RINE,  a.  {Ij.  ferinus ',  ferns,  a  wild  beast; 
It.  <S|  Sp.  ferino.]  Wild ;  savage  ;  barbarous  ; 
cruel.    "  Ferine  beasts."  Hale, 

FE'RINE- LY,  ad.  In  a  ferine  manner;  in  the 
manner  of  wild  beasts  ;  cruelly.  Craig. 

FE'R!nE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ferine  ; 
barbarity ;  savageness  ;  wildness.  Hale. 

FE'RINES,  n.  pi.  (Zodl.)  Wild  beasts  ;  beasts  of 
prey ;  the  FeriB  of  Linna;us.  Craig. 

FE  Rl-O,       /  ^_     (Logic.)  A  mode  of  syllogisms 
FE'Rl-SON,  )  consisting  of  a  universal  negative, 
a  particular  affirmative,  and  a  particular  nega- 
tive. Crabb. 

t  FER'l-TY,  n.  [L.  feritas ;  ferus,  wild.]  Bar- 
barity ;  cruelty ;  wildness.  Pearson, 

FERK,  V.  a.    To  whip  ;  — to  drive.  —  See  Firk. 

FER'LJNG,  n.  [A.  S.  feorthling ',  how  Jj,  ferlin- 
gus;  Old  Fr./er/w^i^.] 

1.  (Old  Latv.)   A  fourth  or  quarter:  —  the 
fourth  part  of  a  penny ;  a  farthing.         Burrill. 

2.  A  furlong.  Notes  ^  Queries. 

t  FER'LY,  a,     [A.  S.fccrlic,  sudden.]     Foreign. 

Chaucer. 

t  FEHM,  n.     1.  Rent ;  farm.  Chalmers. 

2.  A  lodging-house.  Spenser. 

F^R-MENT',  V.  a.  [L.  fermento ;  It.  fermentare ; 
Sp.fermentar ;  Yi.fermenter.  — See  Ferment, 

n.]  [i.  FERMENTED  ;  pp.  FERMENTING,  FER- 
MENTED.] To  excite  by  internal  commotion,  as 
in  the  change  of  must  to  wiiie.  "  Youth  fer- 
ments the  blood."  Pope. 

F^R-MENT',  V.  n.  To  have  a  spontaneous  inter- 
nal commotion,  as  the  constituent  particles  of  a 
liqiiid  when  undergoing  decomposition  ;  to  ef- 
fervesce ;  to  work.  "  If  wii^e  or  cider  do  fer- 
ment." Neile. 


FER'MfNT,  n.  [L.  fermentum  ;  contracted  foi 
fervimentnm  ;  Jerveo,  to  boil,  to  foam  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
fermento;  Yr. ferment.] 

1.  That  which  causes  fermentation,  as  yeast 
or  leaven.  Tomlinson. 

2.  Intestine  motion  ;  commotion  ;  tumult. 

These  politicians,  of  both  sides,  have  already  worked  the 
nation  into  a  most  unnatural  ferment.  Spectator. 

F{:R-MENT-A-B1L'|-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fermentable.  Jameson. 

FeR-MENT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  fermented  ; 
capable  of  fermentation.  Johnson. 

t  F^R-MENT'AL,  a.  Causing  fermentation  ;  fer- 
mentative. Browne. 

tFeR-MEN'TAT-eD,j9.  a.    Fermented.    Bacon. 

FER-MgN-TA'TION,  n.  [L.fermentatio  ;  It./er- 
mentazione  ;  Sp.  fennentacion ;  Fr.  fermenta- 
tion.—  See  Ferment,  n.]  The  act  or  the  pro- 
cess of  fermenting  ;  —  a  spontaneous  change 
which  takes  place  in  certain  organic  substances, 
under  the  influence  of  water,  air,  and  warmth. 

J8®=-  It  is  caused  by  tlie  entire  decomposition  of  the 
proximate  principles  (sugar,  starch,  gluten,  &c.)  of 
the  substances  fermented,  and  the  re-conibinafion  of 
-their  ultimate  principles  (oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
&c.)  in  new  proportions,  by  which  various  new  com- 
pounds are  produced.  Fermentation  is  of  several 
kinds :  the  saccharine,  producing  sugar  from  starcli 
and  gum  ;  the  i-inous,  producing  alcohol  from  sugar; 
the  acetous,  producing  vinegar  from  alcohol  ;  and  the 
putrefactive,  which  characterizes  the  decomposition  of 
organic  substances  containing  nitrogen  into  various 
fetid  products.  Ure. 
Syn.  — See  Ebullition. 

F^R-MfiN'TA-TiVE,  a.  That  ferments  ;  causing 
fermentation.  Arbuthnot, 

FPR-MEN'TA-TJVE-NESS,  n.  Capability  of  fer- 
menting.   '  Tyson,  1684. 

FfR-MENT'^D,  p.  a.  Having  undergone  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation. 

fFeR-MIL'LgT,  n.  [Old  Yr,  fermaillet.]  A 
buckle  or  clasp,  '  Donne 

FERN,  n,  [A.  S.  fearn  ;  Dut.  varen  ;  Gcr.farn, 
farnkraut.]  (Bot.)  A  wild,  flowerless,  cryptog- 
amoiis  plant  or  weed,  of  many  species,  consti- 
tuting the  tribe  or  family  of  Filices  ;  a  brake. 

The  fem.^  hare  a  wide  geopraphieal  distribution ;  the  her- 
baceous  and  shrubby  kind  Doing  found  towards  the  north 
and  south  poles,  whilst  the  tree-/enis  rival  the  gigantic  palms 
in  the  forests  of  tropical  climates.  Eiig.  Cyc, 

FER-NAN-DI'NA,  n.  [Yr.  ferrandine.]  A  stuff 
made  of  silk  and  wool ;  ferrandine.  Simmonds, 

FERN'5-RY,  n,  A  place  where  ferns  grow,  or  are 
cultivated.  Gent.  Mag. 

FERN'-oWl,  n,  (Ornith.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  goat-sucker.  Booth. 

FERN'SEED,  n.  The  seed  of  fern ;  — formerly 
supposed  to  possess  wonderful  virtues.       Shak. 

FERN'TI-CLE,  n,  A  freckle  on  the  skin,  resem- 
bling the  seeds  of  the  fern.  [Local,  Eng.]   Carr. 

FERN'Y,  a.  Overgrown  with  fern  ;  abounding  in 
fern.     "  Ferny  heaths."  Drydeti. 

F^-RO^'I-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  ferox,  fierce,  and  facia, 
to  make.]   To  make  ferocious,  [r.]  Sir  W.' Scott, 

F?-RO'CIOyS  (fe-ro'shus),  a.  [L.  ferox,  f erects ; 
It.  feroce;  Sp.feroz;  Yr.feroce.] 

1.  Savage  ;  fierce  ;  wild ;  ravenous ;  rapacious. 

The  lion,  a  fierce  and/eroc!o«3  animal.  JSroume. 

2.  Indicating  a  savage  or  wild  nature.  "  Each 
ferocious  feature."  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Ferocious  and  fierce  are  terms  applied  both 
to  men  and  animals ;  when  applied  to  the  character 
and  actions  of  men,  ferocious  is  applied  to  the  dispo- 
sition, fierce,  to  the  conduct.  A  man  is  ferocious  for 
want  of  native  kindness,  ^crce  from  violence  or  heat 
of  temper,  saiia^B  and  barbarous  from  want  of  culture. 
Ferocious  disposition  ;  ferocious  beast ;  fierce  counte- 
nance ;  savage  or  barbarous  manners  ;  a  rapacious 
man  or  animal ;  a  ravenous  wolf. 

F?-RO'CIoyS-LY  (f9-r5'slius-le),  ad.  In  a  fero- 
cious manner. 

F?-R6'CI0US-NESS  (fe-r5'ghus-n6s),  m.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  ferocious ;  fierceness ;  ferocity. 
'*  The  ferociousness  o{  war."  Blair, 

Fg-RO^'l-TY,  n.     [h,  ferocitas  ;  It.  ferocita  ;  Sp, 
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ferocidad ;  "Fr-firociti.]  The  quality  of  being 
ferocious ;  savagencHR  ;  wildness ;  nercencss ; 
ferociousness  ;  barbarity. 

InhoapiUblc,  full  of  ferocity.  PhiUip*. 

Syn.— See  Ferocious. 

P£r'RAN-D1ne,  n.  [Fr.]  A  stuff  made  of  silk 
and  wool ;  fernandina.  Si»imond». 

Ff:R-RA-RE!JE',  n.  sina.  &  pL  An  inhabitant,  or 
the  inhabitants,  of  Fcrrara,  in  Italy.    Baldicin. 

f£r  RA-RESK',  rt.  {Geoff.)  Relating  to  Ferrara, 
or  its'  inhabitants.  Baldwin. 

FfiR'Rg-oOs,  rt.  [L.  ferrews ;  ferrum,  iron.] 
Containing  iron  ;  irony  ;  of  iron.  Browne. 

FER'RfT,  n.  [Dut.  vret ; 
QcT.frett;  W.furcd. — 
It.  furctto ;  Vr.furet.] 

1.  (ZoOl.)  A  small  fe- 
rocious animal    of    the 
weasel  kind,   or  of  the 
genus  Mustela,  used  iu  hunting  out  rabbits  from 
their  burrows.  BelL 

2.  A  kind  of  narrow  tape  or  binding  of  wors- 
ted, cotton,  or  silk.  Johnson. 

3.  {^Glass-making.)  The  iron  with  which  the 
workmen  try  the  melted  metal  and  make  the 
rings  at  the  mouths  of  bottles.  Simmonds. 

FfiR'RpT,  r.  a.  [i.  ferreted  ;  pp.  ferreting, 
FERRETED.]  To  drive  out  of  lurking-places,  as 
a  ferret  does  a  rabbit.  Heylin. 

FER'RgT-pR,  n.  One  who  ferrets;  one  who 
hunts  another  in  private  retreats.        Sherwood. 

FfR-RftT'TO,  n.  A  substance  used  in  coloring 
glass ;  a  sulphuret  of  copper.  Francis. 

FER'R1-A(?E  (fSr're-jj),  n.  The  fare  paid  for  con- 
veyance over  a  ferry.  Sherwood. 

FER'RIC,  a.  [L.  ferrtim,  iron.]  (CAcm.)  Noting 
an  acid  compounded  of  1  atom  of  iron  with  3 
atoms  of  oxygen.  Brande. 

FER-R|-cAl'cIte,  n.  HL.  ferrum,  iron,  and 
calx,  calcis,  lime.]  {Min.)  A  species  of  calca- 
reous earth,  combined  with  iron.       Buchanan. 

FfiR-R|I)-CY'AN-lDE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound 
of  which  ferridcyanogen  forms  a  constituent 
part.  Brande. 

FER-RjD-CY-AN'Q-^fiN.n.  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  2  atoms  of  iron  and  6  of  cyanogen.  Brande. 

F^R-rIf'^R-oOs,  a.  [L.  fernon,  iron,  aadfero, 
to  bear.]     Producing  or  yielding  iron.     Smart. 

F^R'RJ-LITE,  n.  [h.  ferrum,  iron,  and  Gr.  Woi, 
a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  basalt,  contain- 
ing an  oxide  of  iron.  Kirwan. 

FftR-RO-CV'A-NATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound 
of  ferrocyanic  acid  and  a  base ;  ferroprussiate  ; 
ferrocyanide.  Ure. 

FER-RQ-CY-AN'JC,  a.  [L.  ferrum,  iron,  and  Gr. 
Ktni'Of,  blue.  —  See  Cyanic]  (C^w.)  Noting 
an  acid  formed  by  a  union  of  hydrocyanic  acii 
and  protoxide  of  iron  ;  ferroprussic.  Crabb. 

FER-RO-cV'A-NlDE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound 
of  ferrocyanic  acid  and  a  base ;  ferroprussiate ; 
ferrocyanate.  LVc. 

FER-R0-CY-AN'Q-9£N,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  I  atom  of  iron  and  3  atoms  of  cyanogen,  or 
1  of  iron,  6  of  carbon,  and  3  of  nitrogen.  Brande. 

FER-RO-PRUS'SJ-ATE  (-prusli'?-9it),  n.  {Chem.) 
A  compound  of  ferroprussic  or  ferrocyanic  acid 
and  a  base  ;  ferrocyanide  ;  ferrocyanate.      Ure. 

FER-RO-PR0s'S|C,  n.  ^  (C/iem.)  Noting  an  acid 
formed  of  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid  and  ])ro- 
toxide  of  iron  ;  ferrocyanic.  Ogilvie. 

rf,R-RC'9l-NAT-?D,  a.  Having  the  color  or 
properties  of  the  rust  of  iron.  Craig. 

PER-RU-(?lN'g-OOS,a.  {Ij.  ferrugine%is  •,femigo, 
iron-rust  jyoruwi,  iron.]     Ferruginous.    Gray. 

FPR-rO'91-NoOs,  a.     1.  Partaking  of  iron;  con- 
taining iron.     "  Ferruginous  springs."     Boyle. 
2.  Of  a  rusty  iron  color.  Smart. 

FfR-Rfl'GO,  n.     [L.,  iron-rust,  or  its  color.] 

1.  The  color  of  iron-rust.  Smart. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  disease  of  plants;  rust.    Ogilvie. 


PeR'RULE  (Wr'rjl  or  flSr'n.il)  [mr'rjl,  S.  W.  J.  F. ; 
tit'xfi\,Ja.K.],n.  \\j.  ferrum,  XTon;  Sp.birola; 
Fr.  virole.]  A  ring  of  iron  or  other  metal  put 
round  any  thing  to  Keep  it  from  splitting.  Jlay. 

F^R-rCMI-NATE,  t>.  a.  [L.  femimino,  ferrumi- 
nuttts ;  ferrunwn,  cement.]  To  solder ;  to  ham- 
mer out.     [r.]  Coleridge. 

FeR-RO-M|-NA'TIQN,n.  [L.ferruminatio.]  The 
act  of  soldering,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

f£r'RY,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  faran,  to  go,  or  ferian,  to 
carry  ;/brM,  a  journey  :  —  Gcr.fahre,  a  ferry; 
Dut.  veer ;  Dan.  feerge.  —  Skinner  proposes  L. 
veho,  to  bear.  —  Johnron  suggests  L.  fero,  to 
carry.]  [t.  ferried  ;  pp.  ferrying,  ferried.] 
To  carry  over  a  river  or  water  in  a  boat. 

Him  to  ferry  over  that  deep  ford.  Speiuer. 

FfiR'RV,  V.  n.  To  pass  over  water  in  a  boat  or 
vessel. 

They /err]/  over  thb  Lethean  found.  Miilon. 

f£r'RY,  n.  1.  A  vessel  for  ferrying ;  a  ferry-boat. 
I  went  down  the  River  Brent  on  the  ordinary /i»tv.  Additon. 

2.  A  passage  or  place  across  a  river,  stream, 
or  other  narrow  water,  over  which  ferry-boats 
pass. 

Just  above  the  ferry  ii  the  leat  of  Mr.  Vernon.   Windiam. 

3.  The  right  of  carrying  men  and  beasts 
across  a  river,  frith,  &c.,  and  of  levying  toll  for 
so  doing  at  a  certain  reasonable  rate.        Craig. 

f£r'RY-BOAT,  n.  A  boat  for  conveying  passen- 
gers across  a  ferry.  2  Sam.  xix.  18. 

FfiR'RY— mAn,  n.  One  employed  in  conveying 
persons  over  a  ferry.  Shak. 

FER'TJLE  (fer'tjl),  a.  [Tj.  fertilis  ifero,  to  bear  ; 
It. fertile;  Sp. fertil;  Ft. fertile.] 

1.  Fruitful ;  abundant ;  plenteous ;  prolific  ; 
productive  ;  rich.    "  Fertile  England."      Shak. 

Fertile  of  com  the  glebe,  of  oil,  and  wine.         Milton. 

2.  {Bot.)  Fruit-bearing,  or  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fruit :  —  also  said  of  anthers,  when  they 
produce  good  pollen.  Gray. 

Syn. —  Fertile  is  applied  especially  to  the  soil; 
fruitful,  to  trees  and  vegetables  ;  prolific,  to  animals  ; 
productive,  to  the  soil,  to  tlie  labor  of  the  body  or 
niind,  or  whatever  is  the  source  of  production.  A 
fertile  or  rich  country,  soil,  &.c. ;  a  fruitful  tree,  gar- 
den ;  a  prolific  animal ;  a  productive  farm,  business, 
labor ;  abundant  or  plenteous  harvest. 

FER'TJLE-LY,  ad.  Fruitfully;  plenteously; 
abundantly. 

FER'TJLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fruit- 
ful; fruitfulness ;  fecundity;  fertility.     Sidney. 

t  F^R-TlL'l-TATE,  V.  a.  To  make  fertile ;  to  fe- 
cundate ;  to  fertilize.  Broume. 

FgR-TlL'J-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fertile; 
fecundity  ;  abundance ;  fruitfulness ;  plenteous- 
ness;  fertileness. 

More  rich  than  other  cliniei*yert>It(|f.  Byron. 

FER-TlL-l-ZA'TION,  n.  {Bot.)  The  act  of  fer- 
tilizing ;  the  process  by  which  pollen  causes 
the  embryo  to  be  formed..  Gray. 

FER'TIL-IZE,  r.  a.  ft.  fertilized  ;  pp.  fertil- 
izing, fertilized.]  To  make  fertile ;  to  make 
fruitful ;  to  make  productive ;  to  fecundate. 

To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain. 

And  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain.    Byron. 

FER'TJL-IZ-5R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  fer- 
tilizes. Simmonds. 

FER'T|L-iZ-lNG,p.  a.    Making  fertile  or  fruitful. 

f£r'U-LA,  n.     [L.  —  See  Ferile.] 

1.  t  An  instrument  of  correction  ;  a  ferule. 

Beau.  iSr  Fl. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  of 
which  some  of  the  species,  particularly  Ferula 
nersica,  furnish  the  assafcctida,  which  is  the 
inspissated  juice  of  the  root.  Loudon. 

FER-U-LA'CEOyS  (fiSr-y-la'shus),  rt.  [L.  fcrula- 
cetis;  ferula,  the  giant  fennel.]  Relating  to, 
or  resembling,  plants  of  the  genus  Ferula  ;  re- 
sembling reeds.  Bailey. 

t  FfiR'U-LAR,  n.    A  ferule.  Milton. 

FfiR'l.iLE,  n.  [L.fenila,  the  giant  fennel ;  ferio, 
to  strike  ;  —  so  called  because  its  stalks  were 
used  in  correcting  school-boys.  Johtuon.  —  Sp. 
ferula ;  Fr.  ferule.]    Something  to  strike  the 


hand  with ;  an  instrument  of  correction  used  ia 

schools. 

From  the  rod  or  fertik  I  woald  bare  them  free,  ■•  from 
the  nii-uove  of  them.  /I.  Jcnuoa. 

FtR'l.'LE  (nsr'yl),  r.  o.  It.  FBiinLBn  ;  pp.  feui'l- 
INO,  FERLLEU.]  To  coastiiie  or  pun."th  with  the 
ferule.  Johnton. 

FER'V^N-Cy,  n.  The  quality  of  bcinjr  fervent; 
heat  of  muid ;  ardor  ;  eagerness  ;  sou.  "  Fer^ 
vency  toward  Ood."  Hooker. 

FtR'V^NT,  a.  \Ij.  ferteo,  fervent,  to  boil,  to 
glow;  It. fervente;  Hp.fervimtc;  Fr. fervrnt.] 
Hot;  boiling;  ardent;  glowing;  eager;  zeal- 
ous. " /■VrtCTt^  blood."  itotton.  "Ff-rrenttad^ 
pxitc."  Hooker.  "  The /«-r«i/ angel."  Miltoiu 
"  Fervent  petitions  to  (iod."  South. 
Byn.  —  Bee  Fervor,  ZEALOt;8. 

FiiR'Vf  NT-LY,  ad.    In  a  fervent  manner. 

FfcR'veNT-NfiBS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fer- 
vent ;  ardor ;  zeal ;  fervency.  Bale. 

FfR-VfiS'CgNT,  a.  [L.  ferceaco,  ferveaeem.'] 
Growing  hot.     [r.]  Maunder. 

FiiR'VID,  a.  [L.  fervidus ;  It.  if  Sp.  fervido.] 
Hot;  burning;  boiling;  glowing;  ardent;  fer- 
vent.    "  The  fervid  sky."  Fawket. 

t  F?R-VlD'l-TY,  n.    Heat;  fervidncss.    Johnson. 

FMR'V|D-LY,  ad.    In  a  fervid  manner. 

FtR'V|D-N£88,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fervid; 
ardor ;  zeal ;  passion.  Bentley. 

FER'VQR,  n.  [1,.  fervor ;  ferveo,  to  boil ;  It.  fer- 
vore  ;  Sp. /error,  or  hervor ;  Fr.ferveur.]  Heat ; 
warmth ;  ardor.  "  Yhe  fervor  of  ensuing  day." 
Waller.    •'  Fervor  of  zeal."     Hooker. 

Ixmked  the  pure  fervor  of  maternal  love.  BeatUe. 

Syn.  —  Fervor,  from  ferveo,  to  boil,  is  boiling  b«at ; 
ardor,  from  ardeo,  to  burn,  is  burning  heat.  .Ardor  is 
rpf;arded  as  a  stronger  temi  than  ferror.  Ferror  ot 
devotion  ;  ardor  of  zeal  ;  varmth  of  a/Tection  ;  keat  of 
passion.  Ferment  atTection  or  piety  ;  ardemt  love ; 
rearm  feeling  ;  lealoiu  friendship. 

FES'CgN-NlNE,  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  gay,  satirical, 
or  licentious  verses  sung  at  weddings,  and 
originating  at  Fescennium,  in  Italy.  B.  Jonaon. 

FES'C^N-NINE,  n.    A  licentious  poem.    Burton. 

FES'CUE  (fSs'ku),  n.  [L.  ^  It.  festuca,  a  straw; 
Old  Fr.  festit';  Fi.ft'tu.]     A  wire,  a  straw,  or  a 

fiin,  used  to  point  out  the  letters  to  children 
earning  to  read.  Uryden. 

FfiS'cyE,  V.  a.  To  point  out,  direct,  or  teach  with 

a  fescue.  Milton. 

f£:s'CO£D  (fSs'kad),  a.  Directed ;  pointed.  Milton. 

FES'CVE-GRAss,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
the  plants  of  the  genus  Festuca,  some  of  which 
are  valuable  hay  and  pasture  grasses.    Loudon. 

F£s'eL§  (Rs'b?!/),  n.  pi.  [Old  Fr.  faziola.]  A 
kind  of  base  grain.  May. 

f£sSE  {(ia),  n.  [L.  fascia,  a  belt.] 
(Her.)  A  band  possessing  the 
third  part  of  the  escutcheon  over 


the  middle. 


Peacham. 


FfiSSE'PolNT,  n.   The  exact  cen- 
tre of  an  escutcheon.  Ash. 

t  f£s'8|-TUI)E,  n.    Weariness.    Bailey. 

FfiS'TAL,  c.  [L.  festua ;  featum,  Vi  te^st.]  Per- 
taining to  a  feast  or  festival ;  suitable  to  a  feast ; 
festive.     "  Festal  seasons."  Johnson. 

FfeS'TfR,  t?.  n.     [Of  uncertain  etymology.     Todd 

suggests  L.  pustula,  a  blister.]     [i.  festered ; 

pp.   FESTERING,   FESTERED.]      To  rankle ;    to 

corrupt ;  to  grow  virulent. 

From  off  these  flclda,  where,  wretches,  their  poor  bodies 

Must  lie  and  fetter.  SAak. 

Ffts'TpR,  V.  rt.     To  cause  to  fester. 

llow  should  our  yei^rrrd  som  t>e  cured?  Hooter. 

Ffis'TpR,  n.  A  small  inflammatory  tumor  con- 
taining pus ;  a  pustule.  Jennings. 

f6s'T5R-1ng,  p.  a.  Corrupting ;  rankling;  grow- 
ing  virulent. 

FfiS'TgR-Mfi.NT,  n.     Act  of  festering.  Chalmers. 

t  f6s'TI-NATE,  rt.  [L.festino,  featinatiu,  to  hur- 
rj'.]     Hasty ;  hurried.  Shak. 


t  f£s'T|-N.\TE-LY,  ad.    Hastily. 


SJkak. 
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tF^S-TI-NA'TION,  n.  \\j.  festinatio ;  It.  festina- 
zione ;  &^.  festinacionJ\    Haste  ;  hurry.  Brotcne. 

Fps-Ti'NO,  n.  {Logic.)  The  third  term  of  the 
second  figure  of  the  syllogism  ;  the  first  of  which 
is  a  universal  negative  proposition,  the  second 
a  particular  affirmative,  and  the  third  a  particu- 
lar negative ;  as, 

Fes.  No  bad  man  can  be  happy; 

Ti.    Some  rich  men  are  baci  men ;  ergo, 

Xo.  Some  rich  men  are  not  happy.  Craig. 

FKS'TJ-VAL,  o.  [L.  festivus  ;  festum,  a  feast ; 
It.  <^  Sp.  festivo.l  Pertaining  to  feasts ;  joy- 
ous ;  festive  ;  festal.  "  Festival  entertain- 
ments." Atterbury. 

f£s'T{-VAL,  n.  Time  of  feasting ;  a  joyful  an- 
niversary ;  a  festive  celebration;  a  feast.  "  High 
festivals  before  the  kings."  Shak. 

Syn.— See  Feast. 

FES'TIVE,  a.  [L.  festivm  ;  It.  ^r  Sp.fcstivo.]  Re- 
lating to  or  befitting  a  feast ;  festal ;  convivial ; 
joyous ;  gay  ;  mirthful. 
Syn.  —  See  Convivial. 

FES'TIVE-LV,  ad.     In  a  festive  manner. 

F^;S-TIV'l-TY,  n.     ['L.festivitas.  —  See  Feast.] 

1.  Quality  of  bemg  festive  ;  social  joy ;  gaye- 
ty ;  joyfulness.  "  TJnrestramed festivity."  Hurd. 

2.  A  festival.  "  There  happening  a  great 
and  soXeran  festivity ."  South. 

FES'TJ-VOUS,  a.     Festive ;  festival,     [r.]  Scott. 

FgS-TOON',  n.  [It.  festone;  Sj).  ^  Fr.  feston. 
"A  festal  or  festive  garland."  Skhmer.  Johnson.'] 

1.  A  garland  of  flowers  or  folds  of  drapery, 
when  suspended  so  as  to  form  elliptic  curves, 
with  the  ends  depending  downwards. 

The  vines,  climbing  to  the  summit  of  the  trees,  reach  in 
festoons  and  fruitages  from  one  tree  to  another.  Kvelyn. 

2.  {A7-ch.  &  Sculp.)  An  ornament  of  carved 
work  in  the  form  of  a  wreath  or  garland  of  flow- 
ers, fruits,  leaves,  &c.,  bound  together  and  sus- 
pended by  the  ends.  Fairholt. 

F5S-t66n',  r.  a.  To  adorn  with  festoons.  Byron. 

F^S-TOONED'  (fes-tond'),  a.  Furnished  with 
festoons. 

FF.S-TU'CAy  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses 
"of  several  species,  some  of  which  are  valuable 
for  pasture  and  for  hay  ;  fescue-grass.  Loudon. 

FES'TU-CINE,  a.    Of  straw-color.  Browne. 

FES'TU-CINE,  n.  {Min.)  A  shivery  or  splintery 
fracture.  Crabb. 

F?S-TU'COUS  [fes-tu'kus,  W.  P.  Ja.  K. ;  fes'tu- 
kus,  Sm.  Wb.Ji,  a.  [iL.festuca,  straw,  a  straw- 
like weed.]    Formed  of  straw.  Browne. 

t  FET,  V.  a.    [See  Fetch.]    To  fetch.        Tusser. 

tFET,  w.     [Fr. fait.']     Apiece.  Drayton. 

FE'TAL,  a.  [L.  fetus,  pregnant.]  Belonging  to 
a  fetus ;  parturient.  Coleridge. 

F?-TA'TION,  n.    The  formation  of  a  fetus.  Hale. 

FETCH,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  feccan,  or  fetian  ;  Dut. 
vaten;  Ger.fassen;  Sw.  fatta.']      [i.  fetched 

[t  fought]  ;  pp.  FETCHING,  FETCHED.] 

1.  To  go  and  bring ;  to  bring. 

We  will  take  men  to  fetch  victuals  for  the  people.  Jndg.  xx.  10. 
He  her  chamber  window  will  ascend. 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down.  Shak. 

2.  To  bring  back  ;  to  restore  ;  to  revive. 

In  smells  we  see  the  great  and  sudden  effect  in  fetching 
men  again  when  they  swoon.  Bacon. 

3.  To  derive ;  to  draw. 

On.  yon  noblest  Knglish, 
Whose  blood  is  fetcheti  from  fathers  of  war-proof.     Shak. 

4.  t  To  strike  at  a  distance. 

The  conditions  of  weapons,  and  their  improvements,  are 
the  fetching  afar  off.  Ilacon. 

5.  To  perform ;  to  effect ;  to  make. 

i  11  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden.  Shak. 

6.  To  reach ;  to  arrive  at ;  to  come  to. 


strait  we  fetched 
The  Siren's  isle. 

7.  To  obtain  or  bring  as  a  price. 


Chapman. 


During  such  a  state,  silver  in  the  coin  will  never  fetch  a« 
much  as  silver  in  the  bullion.  Locke. 

Let  me  know  if  Aldemey's  calf  be  sold  yet,  and  what  he 
fought.  Smollett. 

To  fetch  the  pump,  (JVaut.)  to  put  it  in  working 
order  by  pouring  water  into  tlie  upper  part  of  it.  Mar. 


Diet.  —  To  fetch  way,  to  be  shaken  from  one  side  to 
another.  Mar.  Diet. 
Syn.  —  See  Bring. 
FETCH,  V.  n.     1.  To  move  with  a  quick  return. 

Like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail. 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  atraut.        ShaJc. 

2.  {Na%d.)  To  attain  or  reach  any  point. 
"  We  shall  fetch  to  windward  of  the  lighthouse 
this  tack."  Falconer. 

FETCH,  n.     [A.  S.yacew,  deceit;  Ger.fatzen.'] 

1.  A  stratagem  by  which  any  thing  is  indi- 
rectly performed  ;  artful  management ;  a  trick  ; 
an  artifice.     "  A  fetch  of  wit."  Shak. 

2.  A  spirit ;  a  ghost ;  a  wraith.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

FETCH'^R,  n.    One  who  fetches.  Huloet. 

FETE  (fat),  n.  [Fr.]  A  feast ;  a  festival ;  a  fes- 
tival-day ;  a  holiday.  Qu.  Rev. 

FETE  (fat),  v.  a.  To  celebrate  or  honor  with  an 
entertainment.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

FETE-CHAMPETRE  (fat'shSm-patr'),  n.  [Fr.] 
A  feast  or  entertainment  in  the  country,  cele- 
brated out  of  doors. 

FE'TI^H,  n.  [Formed,  by  traders  to  Africa,  from 
Port,  fetisso,  a  thing  enchanted.  Du  Brasses. 
—  Port,  feitico,  sorcery,  witchcraft ;  probably 
from  L.  fascinum,  enchantment.  6?.  P.  Marsh.'] 
Among  barbarous  nations,  especially  the  ne- 
groes on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  any  object  of 
worship  not  representing  a  human  figure,  thus 
excluding  idols  properly  so  called. 

Among  the  latter  [nepro]  tribes,  families  and  individuals 
have  theirrcspt'Ctive./J'^cAes,  which  are  oflen  objects  casually 
selected  or  chosen  under  the  influence  of  some  occasional  su- 
perstition, as  stones,  weapons,  vessels,  plants,  &c.      Brande. 

FET'l-^HI^M,  or  FET'j-Cl§M,  n.  The  worship 
of  material  substances,  as  stones,  weapons, 
plants,  &c.,  a  species  of  idolatry  practised  by 
barbarous  nations,  especially  the  negroes  in 
some  of  the  western  parts  of  Africa.       Brande. 

II  FET'ID  [fSt'id,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
fe't'id,  PTL  a.  [L.  fwtidus ;  foeteo,  to  have  an 
ill  smell.]  Having  a  smell  strong  and  offen- 
sive ;  stinking ;  rancid. 

From  stifled  Cairo's  filth  and  fetid  fields.        Thomson. 

II  FET'JD-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fetid  or 
stinking.  Johnson. 

F?-TIF'5R-OUS,  a.  rL.  fetifer;  fetus,  off"spring, 
und  fero,  to  bear.]   Producing  young.  Maunder. 

FE'TISH,  n.    Same  as  Fetich.  Lander. 

FE'TISH,  a.    Relating  to  feticism.  Coleridge. 

FET'LOCK,  n.  [feet  and  lock.]  A  tuft  of  hair 
that  generally  grows  behind  the  pastern  joint 
of  a  horse.  Byron. 

FET'LOCKED  (fet'lbkt),  a.     1.  Having  a  fetlock. 
2.  Tied  by  the  fetlock  or  ligament.      Jodrell. 

FET'LOCK-JoTnt,  n.  The  joint  of  a  horse's  leg 
next  to  the  foot.  Ash. 

FET'LOW,  n.  A  whitlow  or  felon  in  cattle.  —  See 
Felon.  Farm.  Ency. 

FE'TOR,  n.  [Jj.foefor.]  A  stench;  a  strong,  offen- 
sive smell.  Browne. 

FET'T?R,  n. ;  pi.  FETTERS.  [A.  S.f(cfer,  or  fetor ; 
fit,  a  foot ;  fet,  feet ;  Dut.  veter ;  Ger.  fessel.] 
A  chain  for  the  feet;  a  restraint; — generally 
used  in  the  plural. 

Doctrine  unto  fhols  is  as  fetters  on  the  feet,  and  like  man- 
acles on  the  right  hand.  Eccles.  xxi.  19. 

FET'TPR,   V.  a.       [i.  FETTERED;  pp.  FETTERING, 

FETTERED.]  To  bind ;  to  chain ;  to  shackle  ;  to 
tie  ;  —  properly  used  of  the  feet,  but  applied  in 
a  more  general  manner.  Shak. 

My  conscience,  thou  art  fettered 

More  than  my  shanks  and  wrists.  Shak. 

FET'TfR-LESS,  a.  Free  from  restraint.  Marston. 

FET'TLE,  V.  n.  To  put  any  thing  in  order  ;  to 
mend  or  repair  any  thing;  to  be  busy  about 
trifles.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

When  your  master  is  most  busy  in  company,  come  in  and 
pretend  to  fettle  about  the  room.  Smift. 

f£t'TLE,  n.  Act  of  fettling  or  putting  in  order  ; 
preparation  ;  order.  [Local,  Eng.]    Wilbraham. 

FE'TUS,  n. ;  pi.  fe'tvs-e?.  [L.  fatus.]  The 
young  of  any  animal  in  the  womb,  after  it  is 
perfectly  formed.  —  See  F(Etus.  Hoblyn. 


FEU  (fu),  n.  [Low  Jj.  feudum.  —  See  Fee,  ana 
Fei'D.]  {Scot.  Law.)  A  free  and  gratuitous 
right  to  lands,  made  to  one  for  service  to  be  per- 
formed by  him  ;  or  a  tenure,  in  which  the  vassal 
makes  a  return  in  grain  or  money.  Scotch  Diet. 

FEUD  (fud),  n.  [A.  S.  fcehth,  or  ftpgth  if  an,  to 
hate;  Dut.  veede  ;  Ger.  fehde  ;  D&n.fcide  ;  Icel. 
ffcd  ;  Sw.  fejd.]  A  quarrel ;  a  contention  ;  — 
particularly  a  deadly  quarrel  between  families 
or  clans,  or  a  quaiTcl  not  to  be  satisfied  but  with 
blood.     "  The  feuds  of  Rome."  Addison 

Syn. —  See  Guarrel. 

FEUD  (fud),  n.  [Low  L.  feudum,  feodum;  Fr. 
fief ;  Scotch  feu.  —  See  Fee.]  {Law.)  A 
right  which  a  vassal  had  in  land,  or  some 
other  immovable  thing  of  his  lord's,  to  use 
the  same  and  take  the  profits  thereof  hered- 
itarily, rendering  unto  his  lord  such  feudal  du- 
ties and  services  as  belonged  to  military  tenure, 
the  mere  property  of  the  soil  always  remaining 
unto  the  lord  ;  a  fief;  a  fee.  Burrill. 

eS'  The  ultimate  root  of  the  word  is  probably  the 

A.  S.  feoh,  a  stipend  or  reward "Taking  fcnh  as 

the  root,  a  slight  change  In  tlie  letters,  and  a  much 
slighter  one  in  the  sound,  produce  feu,  tlie  Scotch 
word.  These  two  forms  Latinized  become /corfum 
and  feudum  respectively  ;  tlie  letter  d  being  intro- 
duced, as  S|)elman  observes,  for  euphony.  The  Fr. 
form,  fief,  is  the  same  word  in  different  letters,  the 
change  from  final  it  to  /  being  a  common  and  very 
natural  one.  In  this  way  all  the  old  forms  are  very 
einiply  accounted  for.  The  objection  to  emphytrujiis 
[pronounced  in  the  lower  age  of  Latiiilty  emphijttfsii] 
lies  not  more  in  the  form  than  in  the  meaning ;  emphy- 
teusis signifying  not  only  a  lease  of  land  for  an-ricul- 
tural  purposes,  but  a  lease  for  a  very  long  term,  if  not 
in  perpetuity,  which  is  far  from  agreeing  with  the 
nature  of  the  first  feudal  grants.  The  same  objection 
appears  to  be  applicable  to  the  word  fides,  adopted  by 
Webster.  K  fides  (faith)  constituted  so  essential  an 
idea  in  the  nature  of  the  feudal  grant,  it  is  probable 
that  such  grant  would  have  been  at  first  called  in 
Latin  feudum,  instead  of  beneficium.  But  the  word 
feudum  does  not,  according  to  the  best  authority,  oc- 
cur in  records  until  the  eleventh  century,  long  after 
the  establishment  of  the  system."  Burrill.  —  "An- 
other derivation,  recently  suggested,  is  from  the  Irish 
fuidhur,fuidh  signifying,  in  the  Brehon  laws,  a  stran- 
ger who  enjoyed  land  within  the  domains  of  a  clan, 
and  the  tenure  by  which  he  enjoyed  it."  Brande. 

FEU'DAL,  a.  [1jO-\v  "L,  feudalis  ;  It.  feudale;  Sp. 
feudal;  Yr.  feodal.]  Pertaining  to  fees,  fiefs, 
or  feuds  :  —  relating  to  feudalism,  or  tenures  by 
military  service ;  noting  land  held  of  another 
by  service  ;  —  opposed  to  allodial.       Robertson. 

FEU'DAL-I§M,M.  The  feudal  system ;  the  system 
oi  feuds  or  fiefs;  that  is,  estates  in  land  held 
of  a  superior  on  condition  of  military  service. 

As  feudalism  had  its  origin  in  France,  and  took  its  greatest 
development  there,  French  became  its  universal  language. 

7'.  IVnght. 

iKf  "  Feudalism  sprang  up  in  the  fifth  century, 
when  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  Huns,  and  Lom- 
bards over-ran  Europe.  These  nations  made  it  a 
principle  that  all  conquered  lands  should  be  divided 
among  the  chief  officers  ;  these,  again,  divided  their 
shares  among  the  officers  of  a  second  rank,  who  di- 
vided in  like  manner  to  a  third  rank,  &c.  These  sti- 
pends of  lands  were  termed  feods,  fiefs,  or  feuds,  and 
were  held  on  tlie  condition  above  mentioned."  Ogilvie. 

FEU-DA L'l-TY,  w.  The  state  of  being  feudal; 
the  feudal  system ;  feudalism.  Burke. 

FEU-DAL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  Change,  or  the  act  of 
changing,  to  a  feudal  state.  Ency. 

FEU'DAL-IZE,  V.  a.  To  conform,  or  reduce,  to 
feudalism.  Ency. 

FEU'DAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  feudal  manner.  Hallam. 

FEU'DA-RY,  n.     {Law.)  1.  A   tenant  who  holds 

his  lands' by  feudal  service  ;  a  feudatory.     Fox. 

2.  An  ancient  officer  of  the  court  of  wards  ;  — 

written  also  feodary.  Burrill. 

FEU'DA-RY,  a.  [Sp.  feudatario.]  Holding  ten- 
ure under  a  superior.  Milton. 

FEU'DA-TA-RY,  n.    A  feudatory.  Waiion. 

FEU'DA-TA-RY,  a.    Same  as  Feudatory.  Scott. 

FEU'DA-TO-RY,  M.  The  grantee  of  a  feod,  feud, 
or  fee  ;  the  vassal  or  tenant  who  held  his  estate 
by  feudal  service.  Blaekstone. 

FEtJ'DA-TO-RY,  a.  Holding  from  another  on 
some  conditional  tenure.  Blaekstone. 
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FEU  DE  JOIE  (M'd9-8hwl').  [Fr.,  fre  of  joy."] 
A  bonfire ;  a  firing  of  guns  on  any  joyful  occa- 
sion. Brand,  Pojnilar  AtUu/uitiea. 

FEIID'JST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  law  of  feuds  or 
fees  ;  a  writer  on  feuds.  Selden. 

FKUILl^OF.  (fai'y?-tt/.l)'),  n.  [Fr.,  foliage.l  A 
bunch  or  row  of  leaves.  Jervas. 

FF.UILLFMORTK  (fai'y?-niort')  [ra'jl-nior',  K.; 
fiQI'y?-nii>rt',  P.],  n.  [Fr.,  a  dead  lea/.]  The 
color  of  a  faded  leaf.  —  See  Filemot.       Locke. 

FFMIl.LF.T0Jf{(Bt'e\-t6ns.'),n.  [Fr.]  The  bottom 
part  of  a  French  newspaper,  generally  devoted 
to  light  literature  or  criticisms.  Madden. 

t  FKU'Tpil  (fu't?r),  r.  a.  [Fr.  feutrer,  to  set  thick 
or  close.]    To  put  in  rest,  as  a  spear.     Spenser. 

fFEU'TeR-eR  (ra't?>^-?0.  "•  [Fr.  vautrier.]  A 
dog-keeper.  Massinger, 

FE' V(;R,  n.  [A.  S.fe/er ;  Qer.feber ;  Dan.  <Sr  Sw. 
feber.  —  L.  febris,  probably  transposed  for  fer- 
bis,  from  ferveo,  to  be  hot :  —  It.febbre ;  Sp.^- 
bre;  Fr.  V^^tJre.]  {Med.)  A  disease  character- 
ized by  mcreased  heat,  quick  pulse,  languor 
and  thirst.  Dunglison. 

FE'VgR,  V.  a.  To  put  into  a  fever.  "  The  white 
hand  of  a  lady/«7er  thee  !"     [k.]  Shak. 

FE'VgR-Bl^SH,  n.  The  popular  name  of  the 
Ldurus  benzoin,  an  aromatic  shrub  with  a  flavor 
resembling  benzoin.     [U.  S.]  Bigelow. 

FE'V^R-CddL-ING,  a.  Allaying  fever.  Thomson. 

t  FE'VJpR-fiT,  n.  A  slight  fever ;  febricula.  Ayliffc. 

FE'V^R-FEW,  n.  [L./e6m,  fever,  and /m<70,  to 
drive  away  ;  A.  S.  feferfuge.']  {Bat.)  A  genus 
of  plants  of  several  species  ;  Pyrethrum ;  —  so 
named  for  its  supposed  virtues  as  a  febrifuge. 
The  common  species,  Pyrethrum  parthenium, 
resembles  camomile,  and  is  used  in  medicine. 

Dunglison, 

FE'VfR-ISH,  a.  1.  Having  fever,  or  partaking, 
in  some  degree,  of  fever.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Uncertain  ;  inconstant ;  fickle.  "  Our 
feverish  will."  Dryden. 

3.  Hot;  burning;  sultry.  Dryden. 

FE'V(;R-IsH-LY,  ad.    In  a  feverish  manner. 

FE'V^R-ISII-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  fever- 
ish ;  tendency  to  fever.  Shaftesbury. 

FE'vpR-LV,  a.    Like  a  fever.  Craig. 

FE'V?R-OUS,  a.  1.  Troubled  or  diseased  with 
fever;  feverish,     [ii.]  Milton. 

2.  Tending  to  produce  fever,     [r.] 

It  hath  bi'cn  noted  by  the  ancienta  that  southern  winds, 
blowing  much,  witliout  rain,  do  cause  a  feverous  disposition 
of  the  year.  Bacon. 

fFE'V^R-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  feverish  manner; 
feverishly.  '  Donne. 

FE'VjpR-RddT,  n.  {Bat.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Triosteum ;  fever-wort ;  —  a  name  also  applied 
to  Pterospora  andromedea.  Dunglison. 

FE'vpR-SlCK,  a.  [A.  S.  fefer-seoc.']  Diseased 
with  a  fever.  Peele. 

FE'VfR-SORE,  n.  The  common  name  of  a  spe- 
cies of  caries  or  necrosis. 

PE'V?R-WEAK-5NED  (-knd),  a.  Debilitated  by 
fever.     "  Fever-weakened  }omis."  SJiak. 

FE'VpR-WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Eryngium.  Clarke. 

FE'VPR-WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Triosteum ;  bastard  ipecacuanha ; 
fever- root ;  —  used  as  a  cathartic,  and  some- 
times as  an  emetic  :  —  also  a  name  applied  to 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Eupatorium  ;  boneset ; 
thorough-wort ;  agueweed ;  Indian  sage  ;  Eu- 
patorium peifoUatum.        Loudon.     Dunglison. 

tFE'V^R-y,  a.  Diseased  with  a  fever;  fever- 
ish. B.  Jonson. 

FEW  (ra),  a.  [A.  S.  fea,  or  featea;  Dan.  faa; 
Sw.  fd.  —  L.  paucus;  It.  iSr  Sp.  poco;  Fr.  peu. 
"  FrompcM,"  says  Sullivan,  "  we  derive,  through 
the  medium  of  the  northern  languaRCS,  few,  p 
becoming  f,  as  in  flat,  from  plat,  &c."j     Not 


many  ;  small  in  number. 

Few  and  short  were  the  pimyers  we  raid. 


Wo{fi. 


In  f«m,  in  a  few  wordi ;  brieilf. 

Thus  Jupiter  in  fr.w  anfolda  the  charge. 


DryiUm. 


FEW'^L  (fQ'?l),  n.     [Fr.  feu,  firej     Combustible 
matter;  firewood;  fuel. —  See  Flel.     Hooker. 


FEW'gL  (ra'?l),  V.  a 
Fuel. 


To  feed  with  fuel.  — See 
Cowley. 

See  FuMBT.  Todd. 


FEW'M?T,  n 

FEW'NgSS  (ra'n?»),  n.    1.  State  of  being  few; 

paucity  ;  smalhiess  of  number.     "  The  fewness 

of  good  grammarians."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.    Brevity  ;    conciseness.       "  Fewness    and 

truth  't  is  thus."  Shak. 

t  FEY  (la),  V.  a.    [Dut.  veegen.]    To  cleanse  of 
mud,  as  a  ditch.  Tusser. 

f£z,  n.    [Pers.]     A  red  cap.  Gent.  Mag. 

FJJICHE  (re-n'kr),  n.   [Fr.]   A  small  four-wheeled 
carriage;  a  hackney-coach.  Boisle. 

t  Fl'ANCE,  r.  a.     [Fr.  fancer.]    To  affiance ;  to 
betroth.  —  See  Affiance.  Harmar. 

FIAR,  n.    The  average  price  of  grain  as  legally 
fixed  for  the  year.     [Scotland.]  Simmoiuis. 

Fi'AT,  n.     [L.,  Let  it  be  dotie.']     Used  as  a  noun 
to  denote  a  peremptory  decree  or  order ;  a  decree. 

Why  did  the  Jiat  ofa  God  (rive  birth 

To  you  fair  Suu  and  his  attendant  Earth? 


FiB,  n.      [From  fable.— L.  fc^la.] 
falsehood.     [Colloquial.] 


Cotcper. 

A  lie ;  a 
Pope. 

FIB,   v.  n.      [i.    FIBBED  ;    pp.    FIBBING,  FIBBED.] 

To  lie ;  to  tell  lies.  Arbuthnot. 

fIb'B^R,  n.    A  teller  of  fibs.  Sherwood. 

Fi'BRE  (ft'bur),  n.  [L.fbra;  It.  fbra;  Sp.Jibra, 
or  fiebra;  Fr.  fbre.] 

1.  A  slender,  thread-like  substance ;  a  fila- 
ment or  thread  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
composition.  Iloblyn. 

2.  {Com.)  A  general  name  for  the  cotton, 
flaxen,  and  hempen  raw  material  used  in  textile 
manufactures.  Simmonds. 

fI'BRE-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  fibres.  Land.  Jour. 

Fl'BRJL,  n.  [It.  fbrilla  ;  Fr.  fbrille.]  A  small 
fibre  ;  a  very  slender  thread. 

Themuscles  consist  ofa  number  of  fibres, and  each  fibre  of 
an  incrediblenumberoflittle.A'&>i'bbound  together.     Cheiine. 

FJ-BRIL'l-A,  n.  An  article  made  from  the  fibrils 
of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  &c.  S.  M.  Allen. 

FlB'RlL-LOSE,  rt.  {Bot.)  Formed  of 
small  fibres,  as  the  cap  of  a  mush- 
room; fibrinous.  Gray. 

Fl-BRlL'LOVS,  or  FlB'RlL-LOOs,  a. 
Containing  fibres  ;  fibrillosc.   Todd. 

Fi'BRJNE,  n.  [It.  <Sr  Sp.  fihrina- ;  Fr.  fbrine.] 
(Chem.)  A  white,  tough,  fibrous  substance,  ob- 
tained from  coagulated  blood;  —  together  with 
albumen  it  forms  the  basis  of  muscle.    Brande. 


>.  j»i.  Allien. 

T 


Fl'BRlNE,  a. 
fibrillose. 


Belonging  to  the  fibres  of  plants  ; 
Mautider. 


FlB'RJ-NOtJS,  a.  Relating  to,  or  composed  of, 
fibrine.  Dunglison. 

FIb'RQ-InE,  n.  A  white,  amorphous  substance, 
the  principal  constituent  of  silk,  cobwebs,  and 
the  skeleton  of  sponges.        Micrographic  Diet. 

f1b'RO-l!te,  n.  [L../?Ara,  a  fibre,  and  Gr.  Xifhi, 
a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  fibrous  mineral,  composed 
of  silica  and  alumina  ;  bucholzite.  Dana. 

FI'BROUS,  a.  [It.  Sf  Sp.  fbroso ;  Fr.  fbreux.] 
Composed  of,  separable  into,  or  resembling, 
fibres  ;  filamentous  ;  stringy.  Bacon. 

FIB '  V-Uf,  n. ;  pi.  riB '  if-i.^.  [L.,  a  clasp  or 
buckle.] 

1.  (Atuit.)  The  small,  outer  bone  of  the  leg, 
much  smaller  than  the  tibia; — so  called  from 
being  placed  opposite  to  the  part  where  the 
knee-bticklc  was  attached.  Hoblyn. 

2.  (Surg.)  A  needle  for  sewing  up  wounds. 

Jloblyn. 
FiB'y-L.AR,  a.    Relating  to  the  fibula.      Hoblyn. 

t  FiB'V-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  fbtilo,  fbulatus.]  To 
join  ;  to  fasten  together.  Blount. 

P|-c6l'LI-(;r,  n.  [Fr.,  from fcelle,  pack-thread.] 
A  roller  for  pack-thread.  Simmonds. 


PlCTH'T^LlTB,  fi.  A  white  crystalline  aubtUnee 
found  in  a  peat  mou  in  Bavaria ;  a  speriea  of 
hydrocarbon.  Brande. 

FlC'KLE  (flk'kl),  a.     [A.  8.^/.] 

1.  Changeable  in  mind ;  inconstant ;  wavor' 
ing  ;  variable ;  unHtable ;  volatile.  "  Fickle 
penxionors."  Mil/on.     "  The frkle  hox."  Prior. 

2.  Not  fixed;  subject  to  vici»8itude ;  —  ap- 
plied  to  thingK.     "  Fickle  their  state."     Milton. 

Syn.  — See  ClIANaEABLE. 

Fic'KLE-NfcHS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fickle  ; 
inconstancy ;  insubility  ;  vartableneaa.  "  For- 
tunc'afekletiess."  ShaJk. 

FlCK'LY,  ad.    Without  stability.  Southern. 

Ft 'CO  [fe'k6, /f.  Sm.;  fl'ks,  /'.],  n.  [It.,a/^.l  A 
snap  of  the  fingers  contemptuously  expreHstngt 
"  A  fig  for  you. '  "  Afeo  for  the  pnraHC."  NAoA. 

FICTILE,  a.  [L.  fictilis ;  Jinao,  fetus,  to  form.] 
Moulded  into  form  by  art;  formed  by  a  potter. 
"  Fictile  earth."  bacon. 

Fic'TILE-Ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fictile, 
or  moulded  into  form.  Scott. 

FiC'TiQN  (nk'ahun),  n.  VL.fctio;  fingo,  fctua, 
to  form;  to  feign;  It.  jlziotte;  Sp. fccion;  ¥i. 
fiction.] 

1.  The  act  of  feigning  or  inventing ;  as,  "  A 
work  oi fiction." 

2.  The  thing  feigned  or  invented.  "  The 
\toel'»  fictions'  Sidney.  '*  The  fiction  of  those 
golden  apples  kept  by  a  dragon.       Haleigh. 

3.  A  fabrication  ;  a  falsehood ;  a  lie.     Pope. 

4.  Fictitious  literature  or  writings,  as  novels, 
romances,  &c.  Pope. 

Fiction  of  law,  an  SMUniption,  for  the  advanrement 
of  justice,  of  a  potiMible  ttiini  an  a  fart,  wbirti  in  not 
true,  and  which  the  law  will  not  allow  to  lie  dis- 
proved. BmrrilL 

FIc'T|ON-AL,  a.    Relating  to,  or  containing,  fic- 
tion ;  fictitious. 
Elements  which  are  JSctional  rather  than  hlstottcaL  ^■^^~- 

Flc'TIQ.\-IST,  n.   A  writer  of  fiction.    Chambers. 

tFlc'TIOlS  (rik'gliug),  o.    Fictitious.      DanieL 

FjC-Tl"TIor8  (f(k-tT»h'v»),  a.  \L.fictitius  ifingo, 
fictus,  to  feign  ;  It.  fittizio ;  Sp.  ficticio ;  Fr. 
fictice.] 

1.  Counterfeit ;  false ;  not  genuine.  "  Trap- 
pings of  fictitious  fame."  Dryden. 

2.  Partaking  of  fiction  ;  invented ;  feigned. 

He  laughs 
'  At  the  Jictitiou*  justice  of  the  guds.  Howe. 

FlC-Tl"TIOl  S-LY  (flk-tUh'u«-l9),  ad.  In  A  ficti- 
tious manner ;  counterfeitly. 

FIC-Tl"TIOV8-Nfi8S,n.  Feigned  representatioa 
"  The  fictitiotisness  of  the  transaction."  Johnson. 

Flc'T|VE,a.  [Fr./rti/.— See  Fiction.]  Feigned; 
counterfeit ;  fictitious.  "  Dabbling  in  the  fount 
of  ^<jre  tears."  Tennyson. 

FIc'TOR,  n.  [L.l  An  artist  who  works  in  wax,  clay, 
or  other  plastic  material,  as  contradistinguished 
from  one  who  works  in  bronze,  marble,  ivory,  or 
other  solid  substance.  Elme*. 

FI'CUS,  n.  [L.]  (Bot.'j  A  genus  of  trees  or 
shrubs  of  many  species ;  the  fig-tree.  The 
common  species  cultivated  for  its  fruit  is  the 
Ficus  carica.  Loudon. 

FiD,  n.    [It.  ^/o,  fixed.]    f.Vatrf.) 

1.  A  square  bar  of  wooa  or  iron,  with  a  shoul- 
der at  one  end,  used  to  support  the  topmast  or 
topgallant-mast.  Craig. 

2.  [It.  fit/a,  tapering.]  A  large  pin  of  wo«>d 
or  iron,  tapering  to  a  point,  used  for  splicing 
cables  or  large  cordage,  opening  eyes,  &c.  Dana. 

FI-DAl'g6,  M.  [Port.]  A  nobleman  of  the  low- 
er class  in  Portugal,  corresponding  to  the  hidal- 
go of  Spain.  Ogilrie. 

FId'DLE,  n.  [A.  S.fithele,  a  fiddle ;  Ger.  fiedet', 
Gael,  fiodhail,  or  JtdheaU;  lr.>W:  —  L./rfi>«»- 
la,  a  dim.  of  fides,  any  stringed  instrument.]  A 
stringed  instrument  of  music  ;  a  violin. 

fId'DLE  (ftd'dl),  r.  n.     [i.  FIDDLED;  pp.  riD- 

DLINO,  FIUDLEI).] 

1.  To  play  on  a  fiddle  or  violin. 

2.  To  spend  time  idly ;  to  trifle. 

FiddUng  here  and  there  to  no  manner  of  pnrpne.  Cotgrta^ 

fId'DLE,  r.  a.    To  play  a  tunc  on  a  fiddle.  Crniff. 
FID'DLE-BLOCK,  n.      {\aut.)  A  block  ha^-ing 
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two  sheaves,  one  over  the  other,  and  the  lower 
one  smaller  than  the  upper.  Dana. 

FId'DLE— Dg-DEE',  n.  Nonsense  ;  trifling ;  trum- 
pery.    [Low.}  Halliwell. 

FID'DLE-DOCK,  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant  of 
the  geuds  Rumex ;  Rumex  pulcher.        Loudon. 

FID'DLE-FAD'DLE, w.  Nonsense ;  trifles.  "With 
abundance oi fiddle-faddle"    [Low.]    Spectator. 

FID'DLE— FAd'DLE,  a.  Trifling ;  foolish  ;  non- 
sensical. Arbuthnot. 

FId'DLE-FAd'DL^R,  n.  A  foolish  or  nonsensi- 
cal trifler.     [Low.]  Qu.  Rev. 

FId'DLE-HEAD,  n.  (Nauf.)  An  ornament  at  the 
bow  of  a  ship  bending  in  like  the  head  of  a  vio- 
lin. Dana. 

riD'DLE-LIPPED  (-ITpt),  a.  {Bot.)  Having  a  lip 
resembling  the  figure  of  a  fiddle.  Loudon. 

FId'DLE-MAK'PR,  n.  A  maker  of  fiddles.  Butler. 

fId'DL^R,  n.     1.  One  who  plays  on  the  fiddle. 
2.  The  popular  name  of  a  small  crab,  with  one 
large  claw  and  a  very  small  one,  living  on  the 
salt  meadows,  where  it  burrows.  [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

FID'DLE-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.  {Bot.)  Having  the 
shape  of  a  fiddle  ;  panduriform.  Gray. 

FId'DLE-STICK,  n.     The  bow  used  in  fiddling. 

fId'DLE-STrIng,  n.    The  string  of  a  fiddle. 

FId'DLE-WOOD  (-wfld),  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
trees  which  produce  a  hard  wood  valuable  for 
carpenters'  work  ;  —  so  named  from  the  words 
bois  fiddle  (faithful,  durable  wood)  applied  by 
the  French  to  one  of  the  species  which  was 
mistaken  by  the  English  for  fiddle.         Loudon. 

FiD'DLlNG,  n.    1.  The  act  of  playing  on  a  fiddle, 

or  violin.  _       Rowe. 

2.    Trifling.      "  Unprofitable  fiddling  about 

nothing."  Barrow. 

FID'DLlNG,  a.    Trifling  ;  trivial ;  Idle. 

Good  cooks  cannot  abide  what  they  justly  call  fiddling 
work,  where  abundauceof  timeisspcntandlittle  done.  Swift. 

FI-D?-JUS'SION  (ft-de-jush'un),  n.  [L.  fidejus- 
sio.']  {Law.)  A  contract  in  which  a  person 
binds  himself,  as  a  surety,  for  another  without 
discharging  the  obligation  of  the  principal ; 
suretyship.  Burrill. 

Fl-D?-JUS'SOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  is  surety  for 
another  for  the  payment  of  a  debt ;  a  guarantor  ; 
a  surety.  Blackstone. 

FI-DEL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  fidelitas  ;  fidelis,  faithful ; 
fides,  faith;  It.  fidelith;  Sp.fidelidad;  Ft.  fi- 
delite/\ 

1.  Faithful  adherence  to  duty  or  obligation ; 
observance  of  good  faith ;  faithfulness. 

The  sacrament  of  the  supper  is  the  oath  of  fidelity,    Blair. 

2.  Honesty ;  veracity ;  truthfulness. 

The  principal  thing  required  in  a  witness  is  fidelity.  Hooker. 

t  fId^E,  V.  n.  [Etymology  uncertain.  Todd  says, 
"  Su.  Goth.^^Aa,  to  move  quickly."  "  Probably 
the  same  word  as  fag  and  feague."  Richard- 
son.]    To  fidget.  Swift. 

fIdge,  n.  A  restless,  troublesome  motion;  a 
adget.     [r.]  Swift. 

FlD^t'gT  (fij'et),  V.  n.  [See  Fidoe.I  [i.  fidget- 
ed ;     pp.    FIDGETING,    FIDGETED.]         To    move 

about  uneasily  or  irregularly.  Boswell. 

FId^'^T  (fij'et),  n.  Restless  agitation  ;  restless- 
ness ;  uneasiness.  Gray. 

But  sedentary  weavers  of  long  tales 

Give  me  ih&fidyets,  and  my  patience  fails.       Cowper. 

FID9'?T-1-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fidgety ; 
uneasiness  ;  restlessness  ;  fidget.     Month.  Rev. 

FIO^'gT-Y,  a.  Restless;  impatient;  uneasy. 
[Colloquial.]  Todd. 

Fl-DI9'!-NAL,  a.  [L.  fidicinus ;  fidicula,  a 
stringed  instrument.]  {Mus.)  Noting  a  stringed 
instrument.  Warner. 

FI-DU'CIAL  (fe-du'8li?l),  a.  [L.  fiducia,  trust; 
It.  fiduciale.'] 

1.  Confident ;  undoubting ;  trustful.    "  Fidu- 
cial reliance."  IIammo7id. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  trust ;  fiduciary. 

Clarke. 
Fl-DU'CIAL-LY  (fe-du'shjl-le),  ad.     With   confi- 
dence ;  confidently.  South. 


F|-DU'C1-A-RY   (f?-dfi'she-9-re),   n.     1.  One  who 

depends  on  faith  without  works.        Hammo7id. 

2.  One  who  holds  any  thing  in  trust.  Johnson. 

FJ-DU'Cl-A-RY  (fe-du'slie-s-r?),  a.  [L.fiduciari- 
us ; fiducia, trust;  It. fiduciano ;  'Fx.fiduciaire.l 

1.  Confident;  untouched  with  doubt;  un- 
doubting ;  trustful.  "  A  fiduciary  assent  to 
whatever  the  gospel  has  revealed."  Wake. 

2.  Not  to  be  doubted  ;  trusty.  "  Fiduciary 
obedience."  Howell. 

3.  Held  or  holding  in  trust.  "  A  fiduciary  &e( 
from  the  Lord  Paramount  of  all."  /.  Marfineau. 

FIE  (fi),  interj.  [W,_^,  fie.  —  A.  S.fian,  to  hate. 
— According  to  Tooke,  fie  and  fon  are  the  im- 
peratives of  fian.  —  See  Faugh.]  Expressing 
indignation  :  —  For  shame  ! 

FIEF  (((5f)>  w.  [Fr.,  from  A.  S.feoh,  a  stipend  or 
reward.  "  Fieu  and  fiew  occur  in  the  books  as 
old  forms  of  this  word."  Burrill.  —  See  Fee, 
Feoff,  and  Feud.]  {Law.)  A  feudal  grant ; 
an  estate  in  lands  held  of  a  feudal  superior 
under  charge  of  fealty,  homage,  and  military 
service ;  a  fee ;  a  feud.  Blackstone. 

FIELD  (f^ld),  n.  [A.  S.feld,  which  Tooke  con- 
siders to  be  the  past  participle  of  the  verb /e/- 
lan,  to  fell;  Dut.  veld;  Ger.  feld;  Dan.  jelt; 
Icel.folld;  Svr.falt.'] 

1.  Ground  on  which  the  trees  have  been 
felled  ;  a  tract  of  land  enclosed  by  a  fence,  and 
devoted  either  to  tillage  or  pasture. 

The  word  field  properly  means  a  clearing,  where  the  trees 
have  been  felled  or  cut  down,  as  in  all  our  early  English 
writers  it  is  spelt  without  the  i,  fekl,  and  not  field.     Trench. 

2.  Ground  not  enclosed ;  a  tract.     Mortimer. 

3.  The  ground  of  a  battle  or  of  military  op- 
erations ;  as,  "  The  field  of  Waterloo." 

Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field.  P.  Henry, 

4.  The  action  of  an  army  in  the  field ;  a  cam- 
paign ;  a  battle. 

5.  A  wide  expanse.  "  Fields  of  light."  Dry- 
den.     "  Yonder  argent  fields  above."   Pope. 

6.  The  ground  or  blank  space  on  which  fig- 
ures are  drawn. 

Let  the  field  or  ground  of  the  picture  be  clear.    Dryden. 

7.  {Her.)  The  surface  of  a  shield,  so  called 
because  it  contains  those  achievements  ancient- 
ly acquired  on  the  field  of  battle.  Dryden. 

Afield  of  ice,  a  large  body  of  floating  ice.  —  Field  of 
vieic,  tlie  space  in  a  telescope  or  microscope  within 
which  objects  aro  visible,  wlien  tlie  instrument  is  ad- 
justed to  its  proper  focus. 

FIELD'-BA§-IL  (feld'hSz-jl),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Thymus,  or  Acinos.  Johnson. 

FIEI.D'— RED,  n.  A  bed  that  may  be  easily  set  up  in 
the  field  ;  a  portable  or  folding  camp-bed.  Shak. 

FIELD'-BOOK(feld'buk),  M.  {Surveying.)  A  book 
used  for  setting  down  angles,  stations,  dis- 
tances, levels,  &c.  Crabb. 

FIELD'-C6l-OR§,  n.  pi.  {Mil.)  Small  flags  used 
to  mark  out  the  ground  for  the  squadrons  and 
battalions.  London  Ency. 

FIELD'-COR-NfT,  n.  The  magistrate  of  a  town- 
ship in  the  Cape  Colony.  Simmonds. 

FIELD'-DAY,  n.  {Mil.)  A  day  when  troops  are 
drawn  out  for  instruction  in  field  exercises  and 
evolutions.  Mil.  Ency. 

FIELD'DRIV-PR,  n.  An  officer  charged  with  the 
taking  up  and  impounding  of  stray  domestic 
animals.    [N.  E.]  Bartlett. 

FIELD'-DUCK,  n.  {Omith.)  A  species  of  bus- 
tard ;  the  little  bustard ;  Otis  tetrax.       Clarke. 

FIELD'^D,  a.  Being  in  the  field  of  battle.  "  Our 
fielded  friends."  Shak. 

FIELD'-fia-UJ-PA^E  (feld'«k-w?-paj),  n.  Mili- 
tary apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  field.     Fenton. 

FIELD'fArE  [ftl'far,  S.E.;  fel'far,  W.  J.;  ftld'- 
fAr,  P,  F.  K. ;  feld'far,  Ja. ;  feld'far,  colloquially 
fSl'far,  Sm.],  n.  [field  and  fare. —  A.  S.faran, 
to  go.]  {Omith.)  An  English  bird  of  the  thrush 
tribe ;  the  gray  thrush ;  Turdus pilaris.     Yarrell. 

FIELD'-MAD-D^R,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  used  in 
dyeing  ;  Sherardia  arvensis.  Crabb. 

FIELD'-MAR-SHAL,  n.  {Mil.)  In  Great  Britain  a 
military  title  conferred  on  such  commanders  of 
armies  as  are  distinguished  by  their  high  per- 
sonal rank  or  superior  talents.  Bailey. 


FIELD'-MAR'SHAL-SHIp,  n.  {Mil.y  The  office  of 
a  field-marshal.  q„,  jjg^_ 

FIELD'-MOUSE,  m.  a  species  of  mouse  that 
lives  in  the  field,  burrowing  in  banks,  SccDryden. 

FIELD'-OF-FI-CeR,  n.    {Mil.)  An  officer  above 

the  rank  of  a  captain,  and  under  that  of  a  gen 

eral.  Mil.  Emy. 

Colonels,  lieutenant  colonels,  and  majors  are  called  fidd- 

°ffi<:«^^-  VamjMl'. 

FIELD'-PIECE,  n.  {Mil.)  A  small  cannon  for  the 
field.  Ktiolles. 

FIELD'-PREACH-gR,  n.  One  who  preaches  in 
a  field.  Jip.  Lavinyton. 

FIELD'-PREACH-ING,  n.  The  act  of  prcachine 
in  a  field.  Warburton. 

FIELD'-r66m,  n.  Unobstructed  room;  open 
space.  Drayton. 

FIELD'-SPI-D^R,  n.  A  species  of  spider  that 
frequents  fields.  Goldsmith. 

FIELD'-SPORTS,  n.  pi.  Diversions  of  the  field,  as 
hunting,  shooting,  racing,  &c.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

FIELD'-STAFF,n.  {Mil.)  A  kind  of  halberd,  hold- 
ing lighted  matches,  and  carried  by  the  person 
who  fires  the  cannon  on  the  field  of  battle.  Ash. 

FIELD'-VOLE,  n.  The  short-tailed  field-mouse 
or  meadow-mouse.  Brande. 

FIELD'-WORKS  (-wUrks),  n.  pi.  {FoH,)  Works 
thrown  up  by  an  army  while  engaged  in  be- 
sieging a  town,  or  by  the  besieged,  m  defence 
of  the  place,  or  sometimes  by  an  army  to 
strengthen  a  position.  Craig. 

t  FIELD'Y,  a.     Open  like  a  field.  Wickliffe. 

FIEND  (fund)  [fend,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  .Sot.], 
n.  \Got\i.jfeian,fyand;  A.  S.  fiend,  or  fecmd; 
fian,  or  feoti,  to  hate  ;  Dut.  vya^id ;  Ger.  feind ; 
Dan.  fiende  ;  Icel.  fioandi ;  Sw.  fjende.]  A 
deadly  enemy  ;  an  infernal  enemy  ;  an  infernal 
being ;  —  applied  emphatically  to  the  devil. 
"  Take  heed  o'  the  foul  fiend,"  Shak. 

4^  Sometimes  incorrectly  pronounced  fSnd. 

FIEND'-FRAY-ING,  a.  Fraying  or  terrifying 
fiends.  More. 

FIEND'FUL,  a.  Full  of  evil  or  fiendish  practices. 
"  Fiendful  fortune."  Marlowe. 

FIEND'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  fiendish  manner. 

FIEND'-HEART-5D,  a.  Having  the  heart  of  a 
fiend ;  very  wicked.  Boag. 

FIEND'ISH,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  fiend; 
malicious  ;  infernal ;  diabolical.     Sir  T.  Mure. 

FIEND'ISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  a  fiend; 
maliciousness.  Bp.  Hall. 

FIEND'— LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  fiend ;  extremely 
and  maliciously  wicked ;  diabolical.  "  His_;?fi«rt- 
like  queen."  Shak. 

II  FIERCE  (ftrs)  [firs,  P.  J.  E.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  Rrs,  S. 
Wb,\   fers  or  fSrs,  W.  F.: — "  lers  is  the  most 

feneral ;    fers   is  heard   chiefly  on  the  stage." 
Valkei-],  a.  [L.^eroa; ;  It.  feroce  ;  Sp-feroz  ;  Fr. 
feroce ;  —  or  Ij.ferus ;  It.  <Sr  Sp. J^cra  ;  Fr. _/?«•.] 

1.  Savage ;  ravenous  ;   ferocious ;   easily  en- 
raged.    "Tyrants_;?erce."  Pope. 

Thou  huntest  me  as  a  fierce  lion.  Job  x.  16. 

2.  Violent ;  vehement ;  furious.     "  Ships  .  .  . 
driven  of  fierce  winds."  Jas.  iii.  2. 

3.  Excessive.   "  Fierce  cre&ailty."  B.Jonson. 
Syn.  —  See  Ferocious. 

II  FIERCE'LY,  ad.    In  a  fierce  manner ;  furiously. 

II  FIERCE'-MlND-^D,  a.  Vehement  in  rage  ;  vio- 
lent ;  furious.  Bp.  Wilson. 

II  FIERCE'N?SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fierce ; 
ferocity.     "  Brutal  yJoYOiess.  Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Ferocious. 

Fi'R-Ri  fA'CI-AS  (fi'?-rl-fa'she-5s),  n.  [L.] 
{Law.)  A  writ  of  execution  commanding  the 
officer  to  whom  it  is  directed  that  he  cause  to  bo 
made  of  the  party's  goods  and  chattels  or  real 
estate,  (that  is,  cause  to  be  obtained  by  a  levy 
and  sale  of  them,)  the  amount  specified  in  the 
writ,  and  that  he  have  it  in  court  on  the  return 
day.  BurrilL 

FI'^R-J-LY,  ad.     In  a  hot  or  fiery  manner.    Ash. 
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FIERINESS 

tV  ER-I-N688,  n.    1.  The  quality  of  being  fiery  or 
hot;  heat.  .     Addison. 

2.  Ardor  ;  vehemence ;  impetuosity. 

The  Itall»n«.  notwithitanUIng  their  natuml  JleriarM  of 
UMnjKT.  aflfot  «lwtty«  to  uppcar  •uIm.t  and  ncdalu.       AUUtwn. 

Fi'BK-Y,  a.     [See  Fiuk.]     1.  Consisting  of  fire. 

••  A  /itry  guff."  „       'S(»«f 

2."  Kesembling  fire.     "  Ftery  eyes.  k/uik. 

3.  Ardent ;  impetuous  ;  fierce.     "  The  Jiery 
duke."  S/iak.     "  Four  fiery  coursers."  Dryden. 

4.  Heated,   as    by   Are;    hot.       "The  fiery 
wound."     Pope.     "  A  fiery  boil."     Cowper. 


Fi'^K-V-FOOT-gD  (-fQt-?d),  a.     E 
in  motion.     "  Fiery-footed  steeds 

FiFK,  n.  [It.  pift 
Ger.  pfeife,  which 
to  blow.]     (Mu.1.) 


Eager   or  swift 
ahak. 

mffero  ;  Sp.  pifano  ;  Fr.  fifre.  — 

L'h  WuclUer  derives  from  puffen, 

\   A  small,  shrill-toned  martial 

instrument,  commonly  of  wood  and  blown  in 

the  manner  of  a  flute.  Warner. 

The  ipirit-atirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing ^e.  Shak. 

FIFE,  r.  n.    To  play  on  a  fife. 

FIFE'-MA-JQR,  n.  {Mil.)  An  officer  who  super- 
intends the  fifers  of  a  regiment.  Booth. 

Pf  F'?B,  n.    One  who  plays  on  the  fife. 

FIFE'RAIL,  n.  {NatU.)  The  rail  round  a  ship's 
mast.  Dana. 

Klf'FJtRS,  n.  (Mils.)  A  small  pipe,  flute,  or 
flageolet  used  by  the  Germans.  Crabb. 

FiF'TEEN,  a.  &  n.   [A.  S.fiftyne.'\   Five  and  ten. 

FiF'TEENTH,  a.  [K.S.fifteotha.']  The  fifth  after 
the  tenth ;  the  ordinal  of  fifteen  :  —  noting  one 
of  fifteen  parts  into  which  any  thing  is  divided. 

fIF'TEENTH,  n.  1.  {Mus.)  An  interval  consist- 
ing of  two  octaves :  —  one  of  the  stops  of  an 
organ.  Moore. 

2.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  species  of  tax  upon  per- 
sonal property  formerly  imposed  upon  cities, 
townships,  and  boroughs; — so  called  because 
amounting  to  a  fifteenth  part  of  what  each  city 
or  town  was  valued  at,  or  a  fifteenth  of  every 
man's  personal  property.  Burrill. 

fIftH,  a.  [A.  S.  fifta.]  The  next  above  the 
fourth;  —  the  ordinal  of  five: — noting  one  of 
five  parts  into  which  any  thing  is  divided. 

FTfTH,  n.  {Mus.)  A  distance  comprising  four  dia- 
tonic intervals,  or  three  tones  and  a  half.  Moore. 

FIfth'LY,  ad.     In  the  fifth  place. 

fIfth'-m^n'ar-ciiy-men,  n.  »/.  {Hist.)  A 
sect  which  sprung  up  in  Eingland  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  and  considered  him  as  commencing 
the  fifth  great  monarchy  of  the  world,  during 
which  Christ  should  reign  on  earth  one  thousand 
years.  .   Brande. 

FlF'TI-fiTII,  a.    The  ordinal  of  fifty. 

fIf'TY,  a.  &  n.  [A.  S.  fiftig.l  Five  times  ten  ; 
five  tens. 

fIg,  n.  [L.  ficus ;  It.  fico  ;  Sp.  higo  ;  Fr.  figue. 
—  A.  S._/te;  Dut.  ry^;  Ger.  feige;  Ga.c\.  fige.] 

1.  A  small  tree  with  rough,  lobed,  deciduous 
leaves,  a  native  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia, 
and  now  cultivated  extensively  in  Europe  for 
the  sake  of  its  fruit ;  Ficus  canca.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  or  Ficus,  especial- 
ly the  fruit  of  the  Ficus  carica. 

fIo,  v.  a.  &  n.  1.  To  snap  the  fingers  in  con- 
tempt. —  See  Fico.  Shak. 

2.  To  put  something  useless  into  one's  head. 
[LowJ  L'  Estrange. 

3.  To  move  suddenly  or  quickly ;  to  fidget ;  to 
fidge.     [k.]  Sylvester. 

FIg'-Ap-PLE,  n.    A  species  of  apple.    Mortimer. 

t  FJ-GA'RY,  n.    A  frolic ;  a  vagary.     Beau.  §  Fl. 

FIg'— CAKE,  n.  A  preparation  of  figs  and  al- 
monds worked  into  a  hard  paste  and  pressed 
into  the  form  of  a  round  cake.  SimmoTids. 

FIG'-EAT-?R,  n.  {Omith.)  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Sylria ;  the  greater  pettychaps ;  fig-pecker ;  bec- 
cafico ;  Sylria  hortensis ;  —  so  named  from  its 
feeding  on  figs.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  Fl9'5NT,  a.     Unsteady  ;  fickle.        Beau.  ^  Fl. 

FIg'-GNAT  (fig'nat),  n.  {Ent.)  An  insect  of  the 
fly  kind.  Johnson. 
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fIghT  (ftt),  V.  n.  [A.  B.feohtan;  Dut.  vechten; 
Ocr./cchtun;  Dan./cgte;  ^v/.fdkta;  \x.fichim.^ 
[«.  foioht;  pp.  fiohti.no,  koioht.]  To  con- 
tend in  battle  or  single  combat;  to  contend  in 
arms ;  to  combat ;  to  contest :  —  usually  fol- 
lowed by  with,  sometimes  by  against. 

Thy  wrvant  will  go  and  fif/ht  with  tliU  Phillitine. 

1  .<MJ»<.  xvli.  .12. 
One  tltall  undertake  to  fight  againrt  another.     2  Kml.  xUi.  31. 

FIGHT  (Ot),  V.  a.  1.  To  contest;  to  struggle  for; 
to  defend  ;  to  uphold ;  to  vindicate. 

Greatly  unfortunate-,  he  fightt  the  cauM 

Uf  honor,  virtue,  liberty,  and  Koine.  Addiiom. 

2.  To  war  against ;  to  combat  against. 
To  fiuht  the  Phrygian  and  the  Auwnian  hoati.    Drytlen. 

FIgHT  f  ftt),  M.     [A.  S.  feoght,fiht.] 

1.  A  battle ;  a  combat ;  an  engagement ;  a 
conflict ;  a  contest.  Milton. 

2.  A  screen  for  combatants  in  a  ship.  Dryden. 
Single  figia,  a  ilueJ.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Bee  Battle. 

FiGHT'gR  (flt'?r),  n.    One  who  fights;  a  warrior. 

fIgiIT'ING  (ftt'jng),/?.  a.  Fit  for,  or  engaged  in, 
war ;  belligerent. 

fIgHT'ING   (ftt'jnd),   n.     The   act  of   one  who 

fights  ;  contention  ;  quarrel ;  combat. 

From  whence  come  wars  tmi  fii/htinyt  among  you?  J<u,  Iv.  1. 

FIgHT'WItE,  n.  [A.  S.//j/,  a  fight,  and  wite,  a 
fine.]  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  mulct  or  fine  im- 
posed on  a  person  for  disturbing  the  peace  by  a 
fight  or  quarrel.  Burrill. 

fIg'-LEAF,  n.    1.  A  leaf  of  the  fig-tree. 

2.  A  flimsy  covering,  —  alluding  to  the  cover- 
ing of  Adam  and  Eve. 

What  pitiful  fig-Uave»,  what  BcnieleM  and  ridiculoua 
shiftn,  arc  these  I  South. 

fIg'-MAR-I-GOLD,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
containing  numerous  species,  most  of  which 
bear  brilliant  and  beautiful  flowers ;  Mesembry- 
anthemum.  Loudon. 

fIg'M(;NT,  n.  \Ij.  figmentum ;  fingo,  fictus,  to 
feign.]  An  invention  ;  a  fiction  ;  a  fabrication. 
"  The  figtnetit  of  Briareus."  Browne. 

fIg'-PECK-?R,  n.  {Omith.)  A  bird  of  the  ge- 
nus Sylvia  ;  the  beccafico  or  greater  pettychaps ; 
fig-eater ;  Sylvia  hortensis.  Eng.  Cyc. 

fIg'-SHELL,  n.  {Conch.)  A  univalve  shell  hav- 
ing the  shape  of  a  fig.  HiU. 

fIg'-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  tree  that  bears  figs ; 
the  common  name  of  trees  of  the  genus  Ficus, 
and  especially  of  the  Ficus  carica.  Loudon. 

FIg'U-LATE,  a.  [li.  figulo,figulatus,  to  fashion.] 
Made  of  potters  clay.     [u.J  Johnson. 

fIg'U-LAT-5D,  a.  Formed  of  earth  or  clay.  Blount. 

fIG-U-RA-BIl'1-TY,  n.  [It.  figurabilita ;  Fr. 
figurabilitfi.]  Quality  of  being  figurable.  Johnson. 

fIg'U-RA-BLE,  a.  [It.  figurabile;  Sy>.  fi^rable.'] 
Capable  of  being  brought  to  a  certain  form  ana 
retained  in  it.  Bacon. 

Lead  \»  figvrable.  but  not  water.  Johnron. 

FIg'U-RAL,  a.  [Jt.figtirale;  Sp. fi.gural.]  Rep- 
resented by  delineation  ;  representing  a  figure. 

Figural  resemblances  of  many  rejrions.  5roic»i«. 

Figural  numbers,  see  FiGURATE,  No.  4. 

fIg'U-rANT,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  dancer  in  a  ballet ; 
a  figure  dancer.  Spiers. 

2.  One  employed  to  appear  in  the  scenes  at 
the  theatre  without  taking  any  part  in  the  dia- 
logue ;  a  supernumerary.  Spiers. 

FiO-U-RJjVTE',n.     [Fr.]    A  female  figurant. 

fIg'U-RATE,  a.     [L.  figuro,  figttratus,  to  form; 
It.  figurato;  Sp.figurad-o.'i 
i.  Having  a  determinate  form  or  figure.  Bacon. 

2.  t  Ornamental  or  figurative.  "  Figurate 
locution."  Bale. 

3.  {Mus.)  Noting,  or  pertaining  to,  the  orna- 
mental part  in  harmony,  or  in  composition.  Dw. 

4.  {Arith.)  Noting  a  series  of  numbers  de- 
duced from  any  progression  by  differences,  of 
which  the  first  term  is  unity,  and  the  ratio  a 
whole  number,  by  taking  in  succession  the  sum 
of  the  two  first,  the  three  first,  the  four  first,  <)tc., 
terms  of  the  progression,  and  then  operating  on 
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the  new  series  thus  obtained,  in  the  same  man« 
nor  as  in  the  original  progression,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain a  second  scricN,  and  mo  on.  Brande. 
Uii'  Ia'I  tlio  proKreaiiion  tie  thai  of  the  iiaiursl 
niliiilH-rii,  the  roiiiiiiuii  dllt'emicC  of  which  in  I  ;  iImi 
the  proKrtMHion,  and  lliv  ditrvreiit  aerica  uf  fi^urmt* 
iiunilK^ra  auccowiivfly  deduced  from  it  are  aa  fol- 
lows ■  — 

A...  1,2,3,4,5,6,7. 

B.  ..1,  3,  6,  10,  1.5,31,38. 

C  ...  1,  4,  10,  ao,  X;  hH,  84. 

D.  ..1,5,15,35,70,  136,910. 

fIg'V-rAt-^D,  a.  Representing  a  geometrical 
figure.  Potter. 

FlG'y-R,\TE-LY,  ad.    In  a  figurate  manner. 

FIg-V-RA'TIO.V,  n.  \\j.fguratio  ifigura,  a  figure.] 

1.  The  act  of  forming  a  figure  ;  determination 
to  a  certain  form.  Bacon.     Bttjrter. 

2.  {Mus.)  Ornamental  treatment ;  ornament 

Gregory. 

FiG'r-RA-TlVE,  a.  [It.  A  Sp.  figuratiro ;  Fr. 
figurat'if.  —  See  Figuke.j 

1.  Representing  something  else ;  tj'pical ; 
representative. 

This,  they  will  say,  waa  figuratirr,  and  aerved  by  Gnd'a 
appointment  but  for  a  time  to  shadow  out  the  true  evrrlaaV 
ingglor}- of  a  more  divine  lanctily.  Ifoutrr. 

2.  Changed  from  its  literal  meaning ;  tropical. 

AH  fii/urnlii-r  expressions,  though  they  Mt-m  to  ngniiy 
that  as  trut'  which  is  nut  literally  ao,  yet  can  by  no  means  n% 
accounted  lies,  Clarke. 

3.  Full  of  figtires ;  ornate ;  florid  ;  flowery ; 
as,  '^  A  figurative  style";  " A.  figurative  dis- 
course." 

FIg'U-RA-TI  VE-LY,  oi.  By  a  figure;  not  literally. 

Flc'V-RA-TlVE-NpSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
figurative.  Clarke. 

II  fIg'VRE  (fig'yur)  [fTp'yflr,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.-. 
fTg'iir,  P. ;  ni'yi/r,  K. ;  f Ig'ar,  .Sw.],  n.  [L-. 
figura  ;  fingo,  to  form  ;  It.  if  Sp.  figura  ;  Fr.^' 
gure.^ 

1.  The  form  of  any  thing  as  terminated  by 
the  outline  ;  shape  ;  form ;  fashion. 

Flowers  have  all  exquisite  figwrts.  Bncom, 

I  waa  charmed  with  the  graceftilnea*  of  hli  figitn  ami  de- 
livery. Aildmm. 

2.  Appearance,  mean  or  grand.  "  I  made 
some  figure  there."  Drydett. 

Mnny  princes  made  very  ill  figures  upon  the  throne,  who 
before  were  the  ftivorites  of  the  people.  Atldinm. 

3.  Magnificence;  splendor.  "That  he  may 
live  in  figure  and  indulgence."  Laio. 

4.  {Arith.)  One  of  the  ten  digits  or  numeral 
characters,  as  1,  2,  3,  &c. 

5.  (Geom.)  A  space  bounded  by  lines  or  by 
surfaces ;  a  drawing  to  illustrate  a  problem  or  a 
theorem :  a  diagram.  Eliot. 

6.  {Rhet.)  A  mode  of  speech  in  which  words 
are  changed  from  their  primitive  or  iKeral  sense ; 
as,  an  allegory,  a  parable,  a  metaphor,  a  trope, 
an  antithesis,  a  comparison,  simile,  Ac. 

7.  {lA>gic.)  The  form  of  a  syllogism  with  rc» 
gard  to  the  disposition  of  the  middle  term.  Wattt. 

8.  {Gram.)  Any  deviation  from  the  rules  of 
analogy  or  syntax.  Johnson. 

9.  (Paint.  &  Sculp.)  A  representation  of  an 
animal,  particularly  a  human  being ;  an  image  ; 
a  person  ;  a  statue.  Dryden. 

10.  {Com.)  Amount;  price:  value;  as,  "The 
goods  were  sold  at  a  very  high  figure." 

11.  {Manufactures.)  A  design  or  representa- 
tion on  cloth.  Craig. 

12.  {Astrol.)  A  horoscope.  Shak. 

13.  {Theol.)  Atyi)e;  an  emblem;  a  symbol. 

Who  waa  the /(Tto'e  of  Uim  that  waa  to  come.    Kom.f.l^ 

14.  (Dancing.)  The  several  steps  which  the 
dancer  makes,  as  marking  certain  figures  or 
diagrams  on  the  floor.  Craig. 

15.  (Mus.)  An  ornamental  phrase  or  group  of 
tones  from  or  about  a  simple  tone.         Ihcight. 

t(g-  "There  is  a  coarse  and  a  delicate  monnncla- 
tioii  of  this  word  and  its  coni|>ound«.  The  (int  is 
such  a  pronunciation  ati  niakox  the  ■  short  and  ahut, 
as  if  written  Jfi'jT"'- ;  'lie  '"«*  preserve*  the  Mnind  of  ■ 
open,  as  if  y  were  prefixed,  flg'fure."    H'tlkir. 

Syn.  —  Figurr  describes  the  outIin«,  and  is  eom- 
muiily  the  work  of  design  ;  farm  is  the  work  either  of 
nature  or  of  art  ;  shape  and  faghion,  ronimunly  the 
work  of  art.  A  man  well  grown  may  l>e  said  to  have 
a  line /arm  ;  a  statue  well  made,  a  fine  Jigurt ;  a  in>e 
fashioned  by  pruning,  a  regular  ikmpe ;  a  dress  well 
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flit,  a  fine  fashion.  —  Metaphors  and  tropes  Me  figures 
ft(  speech  ;  the  olive  and  laurel  are  symbols  of  peace ; 
a  lamb  is  an  emblem  of  innocence  j  the  paschal  lamb 
was  the  type  of  Christ. 

II  FIG'IJRE  (fig'yui^,  »•  a.     fL.  figuro  ;  It.  figu- 
rare;  Fr.  f,gurer.'\     \i.  pigured  ;  pp.  figur- 
ing, FIGURED.] 
"  1.  To  form  into  any  determinate  shape. 

Trees  and  herbs,  in  tlie  growing  forth  of  their  boughs  and 
brandies,  are  not  figured,  and  keep  no  order.  Bacon. 

2.  To  cover  or  adorn  with  figures  ;  to  diversi- 
fy ;  to  variegate.  "  My  Jigured  goblet."  Shak. 
"  Figured  gold."     Dryden. 

The  vanity  top  of  heaven 
Fiffured  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors.  Shak. 

3.  To  represent  by  types  or  emblems ;  to  rep- 
resent figuratively.  "  Whose  white  investments 

Jigtirc  innocence. '  Shak. 

Marriage  \a  figured  betwixt  Christ  and  holy  church.  Chancer. 

4.  To  prefigure  ;  to  foreshow. 

Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun: 

In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event.  Shak. 

5.  To  image  in  the  mind;  to  form  an  idea 
of;  to  imagine;  to  conceive.  Prior. 

6.  To  use  in  a  sense  not  literal. 

Figured  and  metaphorical  expressions.  Zocke. 

7.  To  note  by  characters. 

As  through  a  crystal  glass  the  figured  hours  arc  seen.  Dryden. 

8.  {Mus.)  To  vary  or  embellish  by  resolving 
one  note  into  a  group  of  notes.  Dwig/tt. 

I  fIg'URE,  v.  n.  1.  To  show  by  corporeal  resem- 
blance, as  in  painting  or  in  statuary. 

Arachne  figured  how  Jove  did  abuse 

Europa  like  a  bulL  Spenser. 

2.  To  appear  in  some  character ;  to  make  a 
distinguished  appearance.  "Who fgured  in 
the  rebellion."  Bolingbroke. 

II  t  Fic'lIRE-CAST-^R,  n.    A  pretender  to  astrol- 

ogy ;  a  figure-flinger.  Milton. 

II  FlG'URED  (fig'yurd),  p.  a.  1.  Formed  into  a 
shape. 

2.  Ornamented  with  figures. 

3.  Represented  figuratively  or  by  resemblance. 

4.  (A/m«.)  Noting,  or  pertaining  to,  the  orna- 
mental in  harmony  or  in  composition.  Drcight. 

FIG'URED-MU^'LJN,  n.  A  thin  fabric  in  which 
a  pattern  or  design  is  wrought.  Sirnmonds. 

||tFIG'yRE-FLING-5R,  n.  A  pretender  to  as- 
trology ;  a  figure-caster.  Collier. 

II  FIG'URE-HEAD,  n.  {Naut.)  An  ornamental 
figure,  as  a  statue  or  a  bust,  at  the  head  of  a  ship 
over  the  cut-water.  Mar.  Diet. 

II  fTg'URE-STONE,  n.  (Min.)  The  bildstein,  or 
agalmatolite,  a  mineral  occurring  principally  in 
China,  where  it  is  carved  into  a  variety  of  gro- 
tesque images.  Dana. 

FIg'I.irE-WEAV'ING,  n.  A  process  of  weaving 
patterns  or  designs  in  damask,  velvet,  or  other 
stutf,  by  employing  threads  of  different  colors 
in  the  warp  or  in  the  weft.  Simmonds. 

Fj-GIJ'R|-AL,  a.  Represented  by  figure  or  delin- 
eation.   '  Craig. 

FIG'UR-ING,«.  The  act  of  making  figures.  CtoAe. 

FIg'U-RIST,  n.  [It.  figxirista  ;  Fr.  fguriste.'] 
One  who  uses  or  interprets  figures.   Waterland. 

FIG' WORT  (-wurt),  M.  (^Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
of  several  species  ;  Scrophulana  :  —  a  name 
applied  to  Scrophularia  nodosa.  Loudon. 

FI-LA'CEOIJS  (fe-la'shus),  a.  [L.Jilum,  a  thread.] 
Consisting  of  threads.  Bacon. 

FIL'A-C^R,  ;  „,  [IjOw  L.  jilazarim\  filum,  a 
FIL'A-ZgR,  )  thread;  Ft. file..}  {Eng.  Late.)  An 
officer,  formerly,  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  or  Queen's  Bench;  —  so  Cealled  because 
he  filed  the  writs  which  it  was  his  duty  to  make 
out,  and  on  which  he  made  out  process.  Burrill. 

Fl-I^'GO,  n.  [L.  filum,  a  thread.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  all  parts  of  which  are  covered 
with  delicate  threads ;  cotton-rose.        Loudon. 

FlL'A-MENT,  n.  [L.  filum,  a  thread;  It.  <^  Sp. 
filamento ;  Fr.  filament.] 

1.  A  substance  like  a  thread ;  a  long  thread- 
like process  ;  a  slender  fibre.  "  Tender  fila- 
ments  slighter  than  a  cobweb."  Search. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  long  thread-like  part  which  sup- 
ports the  anther  of  a  stamen.  Craig. 


fIL-a-MEN'TOUS,  a.  [It.  S,  Sp.filam^nfoso;  Fr. 
filam,enteux.'] 

1.  Composed  of  fine  threads  or  fibres ;  fili- 
form. The  Student. 

2.  (Bot.)  Bearing  filaments.  Ilenslow. 
FIL'AND-gR,  n.      1.    The  name   of  a   kangaroo 

found  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  East-Indian 
Archipelago  ;  Javan  opossum ;  Macropus  Bru- 
nii,  or  Halmaturus  Asiaticus.  Waterhoitse. 

2.  pi.  [Fr.filandres;  L..^/!<m,  a  thread.]  A 
disease  in  hawks,  consisting  of  filaments  of 
thick  blood,  or  of  thread-like  worms.     Browne. 

FIL'A-TO-RY,  n.  [L.  filum,  a  thread.]  A  ma- 
chine to  form  thread.  SmJirt. 

FIL'A-TURE,  n.  [L.  filum,  a  thread  ;  It. filatura ; 
Fi.filature.'] 

1.  The  spinning  of  thread,  or  the  reeling  of 
silk  from  cocoons.  Barbour. 

2.  A  manufactory  for  spinning  silk-yarn  or 
cotton-twist ;  a  thread  factory.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  reel  for  winding  silk  from  cocoons. 

Clarke. 
FIL'B^RT,  n.  The  fruit  or  nut  of  the  cultivated 
hazel,  Corylus  aveUmia,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral varieties.  The  nut  of  the  Corylus  avellana 
crispa,  or  the  frizzled  filbert,  is  esteemed  the 
best.  Loudon. 

e^g-  Filbert  is  of  uncertain  etymology  :  —  by  Skin- 
ner derived  from  fall  and  beard;  by  some  from  the 
name  Phillis,  and  by  others  from  Philibert,  king  of 
France.  —  It  was  formerly  often  written  filbcrd.  — 
"  Filberils  or  filbuds,  the  best  sort  of  small  nuts, 
projicr  for  planting  in  orchards  or  gardens."  Cham- 
bers's Cyc. 

II  FILCH  [f Ilsh,  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  ;  filch,  S.  P.  J.  K. 
Sm.],  V.  a.     [Of  doubtful  etymology;  but  sup- 

fioscd  to  be  connected  in  its  origin  with  pilfer.] 
i.     FILCHED  ;    pp.    FILCHING,     FILCHED.]        To 

Steal ;  to  pilfer  ; — usually  spoken  of  petty  thefts. 

Wlio  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash, 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 

Itobs  mc  of  that  wliicli  not  enriclies  him. 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed.  Shak. 

II  FlLCH'pR,  M.    One  who  filches  ;  a  petty  thief. 
II  FILCH'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  thievish  manner. 

FILE,  n.     [1,.  filum;  It.  filo  ;  Sp.  kilo  ;  Fr.fil.] 

1.  A  thread ;  uniform  tenor.  "  Let  mc  re- 
sume the  file  of  my  narration."  Wotton. 

2.  A  line  or  wire  on  which  papers  are  strung 
for  preservation  and  easy  reference  ;  —  any  con- 
trivance for  keeping  papers  so  that  their  con- 
tents can  be  readily  ascertained  from  memoran- 
dums written  upon  the  back.  Bacon. 

3.  A  bundle  or  package  of  papers  strung,  or 
placed  and  secured,  in  a  series. 

4.  A  catalogue  ;  a  roll ;  a  list. 
Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the  flhs 

To  five  and  twenty  tliousand  men  of  choice.        Shak. 

5.  A  line  of  soldiers  ranged  one  behind  an- 
other. 

So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files.  Milton, 

6.  t  Style  ;  manner  of  writing.  Spenser. 

FILE,  n.  [A.  S.feol;  Dut.  ryl;  Ger. feile;  Dan. 
fiil ;  Sw.  fil.]  An  instrument  of  iron  or  steel, 
used  for  cutting,  abrading,  or  smoothing  sub- 
stances, as  metals,  wood,  ivory,  &c. 

The  difference  between  files  and  rasps  is,  that  the  latter 
have  angular  indentations,  and  the  former  have  only  straight 
cuts.  Simmonds. 

FILE,  V.  a.     [i.  FILED  ;  pp.  filing,  filed.] 

1.  To  string  upon  a  thread  or  wire  ;  to  place 
upon  file  ;  as,  "To  file  letters." 

[In  law]  a  paper  is  said  to  be  filed  when  it  is  delivered  to 
the  proper  officer,  and  by  him  received  to  be  kept  on  file. 

Btniner, 

2.  [Ger.feilen;'D\xt.vijlen.']  To  cut,  abrade, 
or  smooth  with  a  file.  Ray. 

3.  To  smooth  ;  to  polish. 

Ilis  mien  he  fashioned,  and  his  tongue  he  filed.     Dryden. 

4.  [A.  S.  afylan.]  fTo  defile;  to  foul;  to 
pollute. 

For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  filed  my  mind.  Shak. 

FILE,  V.  n.  To  march  in  a  file,  not  abreast,  but 
one  after  another,  as  soldiers.  Tatler. 

FILE'-CUT-T^R,  n.    A  maker  of  files.     Moxon. 

FILE'-FISH,  M.  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  of 
several  species,  characterized  by  the  resem- 
blance of  the  dorsal  spine  to  a  file  ;  Balistes. 

Yarrell. 

FILE'-LEAD-5R,  n.  {Mil.)  The  soldier  that 
leads  a  file  ;  a  soldier  in  front  of  a  file.    Clarke. 


FIl'?-M6T,  n.  \FT.feuille  morte,  a  dead  leaf.3 
A  bro\vn  or  yellow-brown  color.  —  See  Feuille- 
morte.  Swift. 

FIL'(;r,  n.  One  who  files  or  places  upon  a  file : — one 
who  uses  the  instrument  called  z,file.  Sherwood. 

FILE'-SHELL,  n.  {Conch.)  A  large  species  of 
shell  of  the  genus  Pholas.  Hill. 

FIL'IAL  (fil'y?l),  «•  [L-  filius,  a  son  ;  filia,  a 
daughter  ;  It.  filiale,  filial  ;  Sp.  Sg  Ft.  filial.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  relation  of,  ^ 
son  or  a  daughter. 

Sprigs  of  like  leaf  erect  their  ^KaZ  heads.  I'rim 

2.  Befitting  a  son  or  a  daughter.  "  Filial  rev, 
erence."  Sir  T.More.  "Filial  obedience. "JV/i7<o». 

FIL'I.\L-LY  (fll'y?!-!?),  ad.     In  a  filial  manner. 

FIL'IAL-NESS  (fil'ysil-nSs),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  filial.  Scott. 

FIL'1-ATE,   v.  a.      \i.  FILIATED  ;    pp.  FILIATING, 

FILIATED.]  To  father ;  to  establish  the  relation 
of  father  towards  ;  to  adopt  as  a  son  or  a  daugh- 
ter ;  to  affiliate.  Qu.  Rev. 

FIL-l-A'TIOi\,  n.  [It.  filiazione ;  Sp.  filiacion ; 
Ft. filiation.] 

1.  Act  of  filiating ;  the  relation  of  a  son  to  a 
father ;  —  correlative  to  paternity.  Hale. 

.  2.  {Law.)  The  adjudging  of  a  bastard  to  be 
the  child  of  a  certain  man  ;  affiliation.   Burrill. 


fIl'I-BEG,  n.    See  Filliheg. 


Todd. 


F1L'{-BUS-T^R,  n.  A  pirate  or  sea-robber;  a 
buccaneer ;  a  freebooter. 

The  filibusters  are  endeavoring  to  get  up  a  new  controversy 
with  Cuba.  Millurd  Fillmore. 

4Sf-  This  word  has  recently  been  introduced  into 
general  use  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  a  corruption  of 
the  French  flihiutier,  or  the  Spanish  fiibustero  or  fili- 
buster.  Boiste,  in  liis  "  Dictionnaire  Universel  de 
Langue  Fran^aise,"  thus  defines  Flibustier  :  "pirate 
de  VAmirique;  boacanier;  celui  qui  commaiide  un  fi- 
bot"  (an  American  pirate;  a  buccaneer;  one  who 
commands  a  fly-boat);  and  Jal,  in  his  "Glossairo 
Nautique,"  says  of  Flibustier,  that  it  is  a  corruption 
of  Fribustier,  which  is  the  French  form  of  the  English 
word  freebooter.  Jal  remarks,  "  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten relating  to  Fribustiers  or  Flibustier s.''  The  term 
Jilibusterinsr  has  also  been  used  both  as  an  adjective 
and  a  substantive  ;  and  filibusterism  has  also  been  in- 
troduced. "  Tc  employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  to  suppress jS/ZAusterisra."  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser. —  See  FLIBUSTIER. 

FIL'j-BUS-TpR,  V.  n.  To  act  the  part  of  a  free- 
booter or  buccaneer. 

Tlic  president  has  recognized  Walker,  the  filihustering 
chief  of  Nicaragua.  Chmt.  Mag. 

F{-I/I9'j-FORM,  a.  [L.  filix,  filicis,  a  fern,  and 
forma,  form.]     Shaped  like  a  fern.  Smart. 

FlL'l-COII),  a.  [L.  filix,  a  fern,  and  Gr.  lUoi, 
form.]    {Bot.)    Fern-like.  Craig. 

FiL'l-COID,  n.  A  fern-like  plant.  Craig. 

FIL'J-FORM,  a,  [L.  filum,  a  thread,  and,  forma, 
form  ;  It.  iSf  Fx.filiformc^  Having  the  form  of 
thread.  P.  Cyc. 

FIL'l-GRANE,  n.  [h.  filum,  a  thread,  and  granum, 
a  grain  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.filig?-a)ia ;  Fi.  filigranc]  Fil- 
igree. —  See  Filigree.  Tatler, 

FIl'j-GRANED,  a.  Ornamented  with  filigree; 
filigreed. 

FIL'I-GREE,  n.  [See  FiLiGRANE.]  A  kind  of 
enrichment,  generally  of  gold  or  silver,  wrought 
delicately  in  the  manner  of  little  threads  or 
grains ;  filigrane.  Brande. 

FIL'I-GREE,  a.     Relating  to  work  in  filigree. 

The  churches  of  our  ancestors  shoot  up  into  B])ires,  tow- 
ers, pinnacles,  mnA  filigree  work.  Swiiibunie. 

FlL'I-GREED,rt.  Ornamented  with  filigree.  Smart, 

FlL'ING§,  n.  j9/.  Fragments  or  particles  rubbed 
off  by  filing.  Browne. 

FiL-I-PfiN'DU-LOUS,  a.  [L.  filum,  a  thread,  and 
pendulus,  hanging  down ;  pendeo,  to  hang.1 
{Bot.)  Applied  to  tuberous  swellings  developed 
in  the  middle  or  at  the  extremities  of  filiform 
rootlets.  Henslow. 

FILL,  v.  a.  [Goth,  fulljan ;  A.  S.  fyllan  ;  Dut. 
vullen ;  Ger.  filllen  ;  Dan.  fylde  ;  Icel.  filli  \ 
Sw.fylla.]     [i.  FILLED  ;  pp.  filling,  filt  yd.] 


A.  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  lofig;   A,  £,  !,  6,  tj,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;    IlfilR,  HER; 
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1.  To  occnpf ,  as  empty  space ;  to  put  or  potir 
In  till  no  more  chu  be  eontiiined  ;  to  make  full ; 
as,  "  To  fi/l  a  glass  with  water  "  ;  '*  To /ill  sails 
with  wind." 

2.  To  store  abundantly  ;  to  supply. 

He  fruitful,  iniiltipl.v:  ami  in  tin-  it'un. 

And  lake*,  un<l  riinnlnK  atreuinii  the  watenjlll,    Milton. 

3.  To  satisfy  ;  to  content. 

The  eye  it  nut  nutisflvd  with  sucing,  nor  the  ear  Jllled  with 
hcariDK-    '  j;>.cl.i.n. 

4.  To  occupy  or  to  hold,  as  a  place  of  trust ; 
as,  "He Jills  the  office  acceptably." 

6.  To  give  to  drink  in  full  measure.  "  Fill 
me  some  wine."  S/iak. 

To  fill  out,  to  pour  out  liquor  for  drink.  Johnson. — 
To  exlrnd  i)y  Honietliing  addud.  Dryden.  —  (A7iu<.) 
To  brace,  as  the  sailA,  so  that  the  wind  may  hear 
upon,  and  dilate,  tliein.  — 7'o  fill  up,  to  make  full. 
Pope.  —  To  supply.  Addiaon.  —  To  occupy  ;  as,  "  To 
fill  up  time." 

FILL,  v.  n.    1.  To  fill  a  glass  or  cup. 

Wr  fill  to  the  general  joy  of  the  wliole  table.  Shak, 

2.  To  grow  full ;  to  become  replete.  Johnson, 

3.  To  glut,  satiate,  or  cloy  the  appetite. 
Things  that  are  iwcct  and  fat  are  mote  filling.  Bacon. 

FILL,  n.     1.  That  which  fills  or  quite  satisfies. 
To  pluck  and  cat  my  fiU 
I  aparcd  not.  MUton. 

2.  pi.  The  thills  or  shafts  of  a  carriage. 
"  We'll  put  you  i*  the  Jills."  S/uik. 

fTll'PR,  n.    1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  fills. 

2.  A  thill-horse ;  thiller.  [Local.]  Farm.  Ency. 

3.  i^Naitt.)  Any  piece  of  timber  employed  in 
filling  up  a  vacant  space.  Bxirn. 

FlL'LgT,  n.  \l,.Jilum,  a  thread  ;  It.  Jiletto  ;  Sp. 
Jilete  ;  Fr.  filet,  a  little  thread.] 

1.  A  little  band,  used  for  the  hair,  &c. 

With  sacTcil  fillets  bind  thy  hoary  brow.  Dryden. 

2.  {Cookery.)  A  chine  of  meat  ;  — the  fleshy 
part  of  the  thigh  ;  —  applied  to  veal.       Dryden. 

3.  Meat  rolled  together,  and  tied  round. 
"  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake."     f>hak. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  plain  -fe?  ==  FjUet. 
band  used  to  separate  or-  ^*^^*''""  '  ■  Fillet, 
naments  and  mouldings  ;  an  annulet ;  a  list ;  a 
listel :  — a  band  between  the  flutes  of  an  Ionic 
or  the  Corinthian  column.  Britton. 

5.  {Carpentry.)  Any  small  timber  or  scant- 
ling equal  to,  or  less  than,  battens.  Craig. 

0.  {GiUling.)  A  little  rule  or  reglet  of  leaf 
gold,  drawn  over  certain  mouldings,  or  on  the 
edges  of  frames,  panels,  &c.  Craig. 

7.  {Man.)  The  loins  of  a  horse.  Craig. 

8.  {tier.)  A  kind  of  orle  or  bordure  contain- 
ing only  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  breadth 
of  the  common  bordure.  London  Ency. 

FIL'L^T,  V,  a,  \i.  FILLETED ;  pp.  FILLETING, 
FILLETED.] 

1.  To  bind  with  a  fillet.  Sir  T,  Herbert. 

2.  To  adorn  with  an  astragal.  Ex.  xxxviii.  28. 

FiL'LgT-GCT-TpR,  n.  A  sloping  glitter,  with  a 
layer-board  and  fillet  thereon,  to  divert  the  wa- 
ter. Oyilvie. 

FiL'LI-BfiG,  n.  [G&e\.filleadh-beg.']  A  loose  dress 
worn  by  men  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in- 
stead of  breeches,  and  reaching  only  to  the 
knees  ;  a  kilt ;  —  \vritten  also  philibeg.  Jamicson. 

FiLL'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  fills  or 
makes  full ;  supply.  Bentley. 

2.  (  IVeaning.j  The  woof.  Simmonds. 

3.  pi.  {Brewing.)  Prepared  wort,  added  in 
small  quantities  to  casks  of  ale  to  cleanse  it. 

Simmonds. 

4.  pi.  {Natit.)  Pieces  of  timber  used  to  make 
the  curve  fair  for  the  mouldings  between  the 
edges  of  the  fish-front  and  the  sides  of  the 
mast.  Dana-. 

F\lj'l.\P,  V.  a.  ["  A  word  formed  from  the  sound." 
Skinner,  Lye,  Minsheu.  —  Todd  suggests  L. 
alapa,   a  box   on  the  ear.  —  W.  Jjfil,   a   quick 

dart.]    ft.  FILLIPED  ;  pp.  FILLIPING,  FILLIPED.] 

To  strike  with  the  nail  of  the  finger  thrown  out 
from  the  ball  of  the  thumb  by  sudden  spring 
or  motion.  Shak. 

fIl'L|P,  n.  A  jerk  of  the  finger  suddenly  let  go 
from  the  thumb. 

Fll/Ll-PEEN,  n.  A  species  of  forfeit,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  from  Germany.  —  See 
Philopena.  Bartlett. 
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pIl'LIS-T^R,  n.    (Carp.)  A  kind  of  plane  used 

for  grooving  timber,  or  for  rebates.    Simmonds. 

FiL'LY,  n,  rw.  Jilog,  a  filly.  — Ger.///A7i.  foal, 
filly.  — L.^/iw,  a  daughter;  ¥x.Jille,  a  girl.] 

1.  A  young  mare  nut  more  than  a  year  old, 
—  correlative  to  a  colt,  or  young  horse. 

2.  A  wanton  girl ;  a  flirt.  Addison. 

fIl'I.Y-FOaL,  n.  A  mare  or  female  foal.  Perry. 

Fl  I<M,  n.  [A.  S.  Jilm ;  Ger.  femel,  a  thin,  light 
coat.] 

1.  A  pellicle  or  thin  skin.  Bacon, 

Michael  fVom  Adain'a  cyca  the//m  removed.  Milton. 

2.  {Hot.)  The  thin  skin  which  separates  the 
seeds  in  pods.  Craig. 

,FILM,  v.  a.   To  cover  with  a  pellicle  or  thin  skin. 
It  will  but  (kin  ami  film  the  ulceroua  place.  Shak. 

FiLM'l-NfiSS,  n.   The  state  of  being  filmy.    Ash. 

FIlm'Y,  a.  Composed  of  films  or  pellicles.  "Filmy 
pinions."    Pfiilips,    '*  Filmy  twine."     West. 

FJ-LOSE'  (129),  a,  VL.Jilum,  a  thread.]  {Zonl.) 
Ending  in  a  thread-like  process.  Brande. 

fIl'Q-SELLE,  n.  [Fr.]  Ferret,  or  floss-silk  ;  grog- 
ram  yarn.  Simmonds. 

FIL'T^R,    v.  a.      [l.   FILTEKED  ;    pp,   FILTEKINO, 

FILTEKED.]     To  dcfccatc  or  purify  by  means  of 
a  filter  ;  to  strain  ;  to  percolate ;  to  filtrate. 

fIl'T?R,  v.  n.  To  pass  through  a  filter ;  to  per- 
colate. Boag, 

fIl'T^R,  n,  [Low  L.  feltrum,  felt ;  It.  feltro  ; 
Sp,^/iltro,  a  filter ;  ^mro,  felt ;  FT,feutre,  felt ; 
Jiltre,  a  filter.]  A  strainer,  originally  made  of 
felt,  for  defecating  liquors ;  any  substance,  ma- 
terial, or  contrivance  for  filtering  or  defecating 
liquids  ;  a  scarce.  Hay. 

FIL'TgR-ING,  n.  The  act  of  passing  through  a 
filter ;  filtration.  Clarke, 

FILTH,  n.    [A.  S.fylth ;  afylan,  to  defile.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  soils  ;  dirt;  nastiness.  "The 
muddy  Ji/th  of  the  lake."  Holland. 

2.  Crossness;  corruption;  pollution  "The 
dross  and  ^^A  of  sensual  delights."     Tillotson. 

fIltH'1-LY,  ad.    In  a  filthy  manner. 

FILTH'I-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  filthy  ;  nastiness  ;  corruption  ;  pollution. 
"  hoathly  Jilthiness."  Spenser 

FiLTH'y,  a.     1.  Nasty  ;  foul ;  dirty ;  squalid. 

Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air.  ShaJc. 

2.  Gross  ;  corrupt ;  polluted. 
The  subjects  [of  stories]  ought  to  have  nothing  of  immoml. 
low,  OT  filthy  in  tlieni.  Vi-yOen. 

fIl'TRATE,  V.  a,  [See  Filter,  n.]  \i,  filtrat- 
ed ;  jjp.  filtrating,  filtrated.]  To  strain  ; 
to  percolate  ;  to  filter.  Arbuthnot. 

t  FIL'TRATE,  n.  The  liquid  which  has  been 
passed  through  a  filter ;  filtered  liquor.   Clarke. 

FJL-TRA'TFON,  n.  The  act  or  method  of  filter- 
ing ;  the  process  of  separating  a  liquid  from  the 
undissolved  particles  floating  in  it.  Ure. 

fIm'BLE,  a.  [Corrupted  from /ewa/c.  Johnson. 
—  Ger.  Jimmel.]  Applied  to  light  summer 
hemp,  that  bears  no  seed.  Mortimer. 

FIM'BRI-Ji,  n, ;  pi.  fimbrijb.     [L.] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  band;  a  fringe.  " The ^m6r/a 
of  the  Fallopian  tube."  DungUson, 

2.  (Bot.)  The  dcntated  or  fringe-like  ring  of 
the  operculum  of  mosses,  by  the  elastic  power' 
of  which  the  operculum  is  displaced.         Craig. 

fIm'BRI-ATE,  r.  a,  [li.  Jimbriatus  ;  Jimbria,  a. 
fringe.]  [i.  fimbriated;  pp.  fimbriating, 
fimbriated.]    To  fringe.  Fuller. 

fIm'BR|-ATE,  a.  {Bot,)  Having  the  margin  cut 
into  fine,  slender  divisions ;  fringed ;  fimbriated. 

fIm'BRI-AT-5D,    p,    a.      1.    Fringed  ;    having 

fringes.  Dttnglison. 

2.  {Her.)  Ornamented,  as  an  ordinary,  with 

a  narrow  border  of  another  tincture.  Craig, 

FlM'BRI-CATE.n.  {Bot.)  Having  fringes;  fringed; 
jagged ;  fimbriate ;  fimbriated.  P,  Cyc. 

Fix,  n.     [A.  S.,/?»  ;  Dut.  tin  ;  Ger.  ^  Dan./nn«  ; 
Svi.fena.  —  L.  pinna. 'I 
1.  A  flattened,  expanded  organ  in  fishes,  pro- 
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jeeting  from  the  body,  and  conriating  of  a  thin, 
clastic  membrane  aupporti-d  by  ray*. 

The  iirlnHpal  oriran  of  motion  (iii  fluhi-al  )•  the  talli  Ih* 
dnnal  and  ventral  ynu  apmrrnlly  mtyc  u>  Iwlancc  tlic  flah, 
and  the  pecltiraU  to  arrvst  Ita  prugrtia*  wbcu  n'<iuir««l. 

Eng.  (.te. 

2.  A  sharp  plate  on  the  colter  of  a  plough. 

3.  (Ct/m.)  A  blade  of  wlialebone.  Simmonds. 

fIN,  r.  a.    To  carve,  as  a  chub.  Clarke. 

FIn,  n,  (Geotj.)  A  native  of  Finland ;  an  an- 
cient intiabitant  of  a  part  of  Scandinavia;  — 
written  also  Finn,  P.  Cye. 

FIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  fined ;  that  admiu, 
deserves,  or  is  liable  to,  a  fine.  Bacon. 

FI'NAL,  a.  [L./no/M-; /nM,  the  end  ;  lujinale: 
Sp.  *  Fr..A««/.] 

1.  lielating  to  the  end;  ultimate;  last;  latest. 
"Their  chief  good  and  jinal  hope."         Milton. 

2.  Conclusive ;  decisive.  "The  ^wil  con- 
quest of  Ireland."  Dories. 

3.  Mortal ;  destructive.  "Resolved  Ui  work 
his  Jiiuil  smart."  Spenser. 

Final  came,  the  end  for  which  a  fhinf  ii  done,  or 
the  purpose  to  which  it  contributes. —  (/.«fi'<;.)  Tb* 
final  cause  of  a  tliinK  i«  the  very  thiuR  in  couiplvteneas. 

Syn.  —  Final  rct)|K-ct«  the  completion  or  end  of  soy 
tliinf! ;  lant  and  ultimate,  the  order  of  •urcowion  ; 
Uite.it,  the  order  of  time  ;  comclujiire,  the  mode  of  tJD' 
ishing  orcominf!  to  an  eml.  Final  iaaue  or  determina- 
tion i  la.-t  wordM  or  resort ;  latrnt  newn  ;  ultimate 
object ;  conelu-tire  ari;uraent  or  rea«onini; ;  drct*irt 
incaMure ;  mortal  wound  or  sickness  ;  dettructivt  pesti- 
lence. 

Fi-JfJi'LR,  n.  [It.,  Jinal,'\  {Mm.)  The  last 
movement  or  passage  in  a  piece  of  music :  — 
the  closing  part  of  an  opera  or  a  concert ;  the 
end  ;  the  termination.  Coleridge. 

FI-NAL'1-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  final ;  the 
state  of  being  concluded  or  settled,  as  a  vexed 
question.  Baxter.     I^.  John  liusseU. 

fV  JiAl.-LY,  ad.  Ultimately;  lastly;  in  conclusion. 

FI-NAn'CE',  n. ;  pL  FiNAKbES.    [It.  Jinama;  Fr. 

Jinance.'] 

1.  The  public  revenue  of  a  government  or 
state  ;  —  used  commonly  in  the  {ilural. 

The  alteration  which  Couatantinc  introduced  into  ths 
finance*.  Ilmur. 

2.  The  income  or  means  of  an  individual  or 
a    corporation.      "  He  was    straitened  in   his 

finances."  ■    Arbuthnot. 

FI-NAN'CIAL  (f?-nan'8h»l),  a.  Relating  to  fi- 
nance.    "  Financial  proceedings."  Burke. 

FI-NAN'CI.AL-LY,  ad.     In  a  financial  manner. 

FJ-NAN'CIAN  (ff>-n&n'eh»n),  n.  One  who  is  skilled 
in  matters  of  finance ;  a  financier.[R.]  Month. Rev. 

fIN-AN-CI£r'  [fln-sn-sSr',  .S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;   fe-nSn'se-^r,  P.],  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  One  who  collects  or  manages  the  finances, 
or  public  revenue.  Bacon. 

2.  One  skilled  in  matters  of  finance.    Burke. 

FI'NA-BY,  n.    See  Finery. 

FInCH,  w.  [A.  S.fnc ;  Dut.  rink  ;  Ger.,  Dan.,  ^ 
Sw.  jfink.  —  So  called  from  the  bird's  note,  rink, 
vink,  Vossius  and  Lye.']  {Oniith.)  A  small 
bird,  of  which  the  kincfs  are  the  goldfinch,  chaf- 
finch, and  bullfinch. — See  Fkingillin.*:. 

Eng,  Cye. 

FINCH'-BAcKED  (-Wkt),  a.  Striped  or  spotted 
on  the  back,  as  cattle.  Booth. 

FINCHED  (fincht),  a.  Having  a  white  streak  on 
the  back,  as  an  ox.  Loudon. 

FIND,  V.  a,  [A.  S.  Jindan  ;  Dut.  rindett ;  Ger. 
fnden;    Icel.  4r  Svf,  Jintui.]      [i.  foind;   pp. 

FINDING,  POIND.] 

1.  To  meet,  reach,  or  obtain  by  searching  or 
by  accident ;  to  discover ;  to  meet  with. 

Go,  get  you  straw  whore  you  can  find  it  Br.  r.  1 1. 

2.  To  gain  ;  to  get ;  to  procure  ;  to  obtain. 

If  we  fur  happineM  rould  leisure  ^aof. 

And  wandering  time  into  a  methuti  bind. 

We  aliould  not  thru  the  great  men's  fiivor  need.     Cbwfayk 

3.  To  observe  ;  to  perceive  ;  to  remark. 

Thus  far  to  try  thee,  Adam,  I  was  picaaed. 
And  linil  the<''  knowing  not  of  beast  alone. 
Which  thou  hast  rightly  named,  but  of  thyself.    MitUm. 

4.  To  detect ;  to  catch. 

When  first  /omrf  in  a  lie,  talk  to  him  of  it  •■  ■  ttnnf, 
monstrous  matter,  and  so  thamc  him  out  of  It.  Jjont. 


m!eN,  sYR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    B<yLL,  BUR,  rClE.  — <;;,  ijt,  ^,  i,  soft;  £,  e,  £,  I,  hard;  §  as  z;  ^  (m  gx,— THIS,  this. 
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5.  To  supply  with  provisions. 

6.  To  supply  ;  to  furnish. 


Beau.  §  Fl. 


still  govern  thou  my  song, 
Urania,  and  fit  audience  Jind,  though  few.         Milton. 

7.  {Law.)  To  determine  by  judicial  verdict ; 
as,  "  To  Jind  a  person  guilty  of  treason  "  :  —  to 
approve  ;  as,  "  To  Jind  a  bill." 

To  find  in,  to  supply  with ;  to  provide  ;  as,  "  He 
finds  me  in  money  and  olotlies."  —  To  find  one's  self, 
to  be  with  respect  to  one's  state  of  health.  "  Pray, 
sir,  how  d' ye  ^«rf  yourself."  L'Estrange.  —  To  find 
fault  with,  to  censure  ;  to  blame. — Tofiiul  out,  to  dis- 
cover ;  as,  "  To  find  out  a  friend  "  ;  "  Find  out  this 
villain."  Shak. — To  find  out  the  ship's  tn»»,  (JVaut.) 
to  discover  how  she  will  sail  best.     Craig. 

Syn.  —  We  find  what  is  lost  or  what  is  soup;ht  for ; 
we  meet  with  things  on  the  way  or  not  souglit  for  ; 
we  discover  tilings  or  places  not  before  known ;  we 
incur  things  that  are  unwelcome. 

FIND'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  finds  ;  a  discoverer. 
2.    {Astron.)    A   small  telescope   connected 
with  a  larger  one,  and  used  for  finding  a  heav- 
enly body  more  readily. 

FINU'-FAULT,  n.  A  censurer  ;  a  caviller.  Skak. 

FIND'FAULT-ING,  a.    Cavilling ;  captious ;  carp- 
ing; fault-finding.  Whitlock. 

FIND'jNG,  n.    1.  Act  of  one  who  finds  ;  discovery. 

Go  you  the  next  way  with  your  fiiulingi.  Shak. 

2.  (Law.)  The  verdict  of  a  jury.        Bouvier. 

FIND'ING,  p.  a.    Obtaining  by  seeking  or  by  ac- 
cident ;  discovering. 

FIND'|NG§,  n.  pi.     The  tools  and  materials  used 
by  shoemakers.  Chtde. 

FInd'JNG-STORE,  n.    A  shop  where  shoemak- 
ers' tools,  &c.,  are  kept  for  sale.  [U.S.]  Simmonds. 
finding-stores,  termed  in  England  grindery -ware- 
houses. Simmonds. 

fFIN'DY,  a.     [A.  S.^ndig.]     Plump  ;  weighty; 
firm ;  solid.  Junius. 

FINE,  a.    [It.  ^  Sp.  Jino ;  Fr.  /w.  —  Dut.  fi/n ; 
Ger.feini] 

1.  Not  coarse ;  small ;  little ;  minute  in  size 
or  bulk.  "Full  of  .Me  dirt."  Shak.  "Fine 
flour."     Rev.  xviii.  13. 

Fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.  Prior. 

2.  Composed  of  fine  materials.  "  Stuff  so 
Jine  and  smooth."  Shak. 

The  warm  and  finer  fleeces  that  we  wear.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Keen  ;  smoothly  sharp  ;  as,  "  A.  Jine  edge." 

What  fine  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath?  Shak. 

4.  Free  from  extraneous  matter ;  pure  ;  re- 
fined." More  precious  thvMjine  gold."/«a.  xiii.  12. 

A  cup  of  wine  that 's  brisk  and  fine.  Shctk. 

5.  Subtile  ;  thin  ;  tenuous. 

When  the  eye  standcth  in  the  finer  medium,  and  the  ob- 
ject in  the  grosser,  things  show  greater.  Bacon. 

6.  Nice  ;  exquisite ;  delicate.  "  A  Jine  per- 
fection of  the  sense."  Davies.  "  i^ine  raillery." 
Dryden. 

7.  Artful ;  crafty  ;  subtile. 

Thou  art  too  fine  in  thy  evidence!  therefore,  stand  aside. 

Shak. 

8.  Handsome  ;  beautiful ;  accomplished. 

Guido  has  been  rather  too  lavish  in  bestowing  this  beauty 
upon  almost  all  his  fine  women.  Spe)iser. 

9.  Beautiful  in  thought  or  in  language. 

To  call  the  trumpet  by  the  name  of  the  metal  was  fine. 

Dryden. 

10.  Accomplished  ;  excellent ;  superior.  "  A 
Jine  genius."  Pope. 

He  was  not  only  the  flnej>t  gentleman  of  his  time,  but  one 
©f  the  finetft  scliolars.  Felton. 

11.  Showy;  splendid.  "A ./^we fashion."  Pope. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  be  yeryfine  and  very  filthy.     Swift. 

Fine  arts,  see  ART. 

S^  It  is  often  used  ironically.  "  I  was  a  fine  fool 
to  take  i(."  Shak.  It  is  also  used  in  composition,  as 
J?ne-grained. 

Syn.  —  Fine  is  a  term  of  very  extensive  application, 
lioing  applied  to  numerous  objects,  whether  great  or 
Kiiiiill ;  hut  in  its  original  sense  it  is  op[>osed  to  coarse, 
denoting  something  thin,  minute,  delicate,  or  slender  ; 
as,  a.  fine  thread;  fine  cloth;  fine  print.  —  Fine  or 
beautiful  color,  or  landscape  ;  fine  or  delicate  feeling,  or 
sense  of  propriety  or  of  honor ;  a  fine  or  beautiful  child  ; 
a  fine,  beautiful,  or  accomplished  woman  ;  a  fine  or  ex- 
cellent tiiought  or  poem.  "  In  lii^  [Boswell's]  vocabu- 
lary, fine  is  a  collective  term,  meaning  every  thing 
desirable  in  a  woman  or  a  wife."  Ec.  Rev.  —  See 
Beautiful. 
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PINE,  n.  [L.  Jinis,  the  end  ;  It.  Jine  ;  Sp.  <^  Fr. 
Jin.  — "W.  Jfin,  a  limit ;  Gael.  4,  Ix.Jionatl.  "  The 
radical  idea  of  the  word,"  says  Bumll,  in  treat- 
ing of  Jitie,  a  mulct,  "  corresponds  closely  with 
its  obvious  derivation,  —  a  sum  paid  to  end  a 
matter."] 

1.  The  end; — chiefly  used  adverbially;  as, 
in  Jine,  in  conclusion  ;  finally.  "  Thejine's  the 
crown."  Shak. 

2.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  sum  of  money  paid  for  ob- 
taining a  benefit,  favor,  or  privilege  ;  as,  "  The 
ancient ^wes  for  obtaining  a  writ,  and  for  alien- 
ation, and  the  modern, /iwes  for  admission  to  a 
copyhold,  and  for  obtaining  or  renewing  a 
lease."  Bwrill. 

3.  {Crim.  Law.)  A  payment  of  money  imposed 
upon  a  party  as  a  punishment  for  an  offence ; 
a  mulct ;  a  forfeiture  ;  amercement.       Burrill. 

Fine  for  alienation,  (^Feudal  Law.)  a  sum  of  money 
paid  to  the  lord  by  a  tenant  for  license  to  alienate  or 
make  over  his  land  to  another.  Burrill.  —  Fine  of 
lands,  a  species  of  conveyance,  formerly  in  extensive 
use  in  England,  in  the  form  of  a  fictitious  suit,  com- 
menced by  the  party  to  whom  the  land  was  intended 
to  be  conveyed,  against  the  party  intending  to  convey, 
and  compromised  or  terminated  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  latter  that  such  was  the  right  of  the  for- 
mer.    Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Fine  and  mulct  are  pecuniary,  and  are  im- 
•  posed  ;  penalty  may  be  pecuniary  or  the  infliction  of 
pain,  and  is  inflicted  or  incurred  ;  forfeit  or  forfeiture 
is  attended  with  loss  as  a  punishment,  and  is  in- 
curred. Fine  or  mulct  for  the  violation  of  some  rule 
or  law  ;  penalty  for  a  crime  ;  forfeit  or  forfeiture  for 
the  neglect  of  some  duty  or  obligation. 

FINE,  V.  a.     \i.  FINED  ;  pp.  fixing,  fined.] 

1.  To  free  from  dross ;  to  refine.  "  A  place 
for  gold,  where  ihey  Jine  it."  Job  xviii.  1. 

2.  t  To  embellish  ;  to  decorate.  S/iak. 

3.  To  make  fine  or  less  coarse. 

It  fines  the  grass,  but  makes  it  short,  though  thick.  Mortimer. 

4.  To  free  from  extraneous  matter ;  to  defe- 
cate; to  purify  ;  as,  "To  Jine  wine." 

5.  [See  Fine,  m.]  To  punish  with  pecuniary 
penalty  ;  to  amerce  ;  to  mulct.  Locke. 

FINE,  V.  n.    To  pay  a  fine,     [h.]  Oldham. 

FINE'-DRAW,  v.  a.  [i.  FINE-DREW ;  jjp.  fine- 
drawing,  FINE-DRAWN.]  To  scw  up,  as  a  rent, 
so  nicely  that  when  the  parts  are  drawn  together 
the  rent  is  not  perceived.  Johnson. 

FINE'— DRAW-^R,  n.  One  who  fine-draws.  JbAnsow. 

FINE'-DRAW-ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  fine-draws  ; 
the  dexterous  sewing  of  rents.  Maunder. 

Fj-NEER',?).a.  To  inlay.  —  SeeVENEER.  Bwney. 

FINE'-FIN-G^RED  (-ftng-f  erd),  a.  Nice  in  work. 
"The  most Jine-fingered  \sox\ixaaM."       Spenser. 

fIne'-GRAined,  a.  Having  a  fine,  or  close, 
grain;  as,  "  A Jine-grained  woodi." 

t  FINE'L?SS,  a.    Unbounded;  endless.        Shak. 

FINE'LY,  ad.  In  a  fine  manner ;  —  in  small  parts ; 
subtilely  ;  —  keenly;  sharply: — not  coarsely; 
not  meanly  ;  gayly ;  —  artfully ;  craftily  :  — 
beautifully  ;  splendidly  ;  —  excellently. 

FINE'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  fine; 
smallness ;   minuteness. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  composed  of  fine 
materials. 

much  about  the  same 
Chesterfield. 

3.  Keenness  or  sharpness,  as  of  an  edge. 

4.  Freedom  from  base  mixture  ;  purity.  "  The 
Jineness  of  which  metal."  Shak. 

5.  Niceness  ;  elegance ;  beauty  ;  delicacy. 

Every  thing  was  full  of  a  choice ,^wene<w.  Sidney. 

6.  Gaycty  of  appearance ;  splendor ;  show. 
"The  Jineness  of  clothes."  Decay  of  Piety. 

7.  Subtilty  ;  artfulness ;  ingenuity.  "  So 
much  artifice  axiH Jineness."  Bp.  Taylor. 

FIN'^R,  n.    One  who  fines  or  purifies. 

FiN'f.R-Y,  n.  1.  Show ;  splendor  or  gayety  of 
appearance.  Watts. 

2.  Fine  things,  collectively ;  gewgaws ;  trin- 
kets. 

Savage  nations  being  passionately  fond  of  show  and  Jfner?/. 

Burke. 

3.  {Iron-work.)  The  furnace  in  which  cast- 
iron  is  converted  into  malleable  iron.  Ure. 

FINE'-SPO-KEN  (-spo-kn),  a.   Using  fine  phrases. 

Fine-simken  "  chevaliers  d'industric  "  [swindlers].  Chesterfield. 


Procure  me  some  Irish  linen  . 
fineness  and  price  as  the  last. 
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FINE'^SPUN,  a.  1.  Delicately  interwoven;  of 
fine  thread. 

And  covered  with  afine-spitn,  specious  veil.  Cowper. 

2.  Ingeniously  or  artfully  contrived.  ''  Fine- 
spun theories."  Lowth. 

FI-JVESSE ',  71.  [Fr.]  Artifice  ;  stratagem ;  trick  • 
guile  ;  deceit ;  delusion  ;  imposition.  Burke, 
Syn.—  See  Artifice. 

FI-NESSE',  V.  n.  To  use  trickery  or  artifice.  Clarke. 

F|-NESS'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  using  finesse ;  arti- 
fice. Goldsmith. 

FINE'-STiLL,  V.  a.  To  distil,  as  spirit,  from 
molasses.  Clarke. 

FINE'-STILL-ING,  n.  {Manufactures.)  The  dis- 
tillation of  spirit  from  molasses  or  other  prep- 
arations of  sugar.  Simnwnds. 

FINE'-STUFF,  n.  The  second  coat  of  plaster  for 
the  walls  of  a  room.  SimmoTids. 

FiN'EW  (fin'nu),  n.  [A.  S.  fnie,  mouldy.]  The 
state  of  being  mouldy ;  mouldiness.    [r.]   Scott. 

FIN'-FISH,  n.    A  small  sort  of  whale.        Crahb. 

FlN'-FOOT-fD  (-filt-?d),  a.  Having  feet  with 
membranes  between  the  toes  ;  web-footed ;  pal- 
mipedous.  Browne. 

FlN'GfR  (ftng'ger,  82),  n.  [Goth,  fgger  (pro- 
nounced fnger)  ;  A.  S.  fnger  ;  fon,  feng,  to 
take  :  —  Dut.  vinger  ;  Ger.,  Dan.,  <Sf  Sv/.fnger; 
Icel.f ngr.l 

1.  One  of  the  five  extreme  parts  of  the  hand. 

The  man  shall  give  unto  the  woman  a  ring,  putting  it  up- 
en  the  the  fourth  finger  of  her  left  hand.       Conunon  I'raycr. 

2.  One  of  the  four  prolongations  of  the  hand 
distinct  from  the  thumbs.  "  Between  my  fnger 
and  my  thumb."  Shak, 

3.  An  ancient  measure;  the  fourth  part  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand ;  the  breadth  of  a  finger. 

Removed  four  fingers  from  approaching  death.      Dryden. 

4.  {Mus.)  Ability  in  execution,  especially  on 
keyed  instruments.  "  That  lady  displays  a 
rapid  or  a  delicate jZn^rer."  Mowe. 

Finger  of  God,  his  power  or  operation.  "  If  I  with 
the  finger  of  Ood  cast  out  devils,  no  doubt  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  come  upon  you."  Luke  xi.  20. 

fIn'G?R  (fing'ger),  v.  a.  \i.  fingered  ;  pp.  fin- 
gering, FINGERED.] 

1.  To  touch  with  the  fingers  ;  to  handle. 
"  Finqered  but  the  hem  of  his  garment."   Eall 

2.  To  toy  or  meddle  with. 

Let  the  papers  lie; 
You  would  be  fingering  them  to  anger  me.  Shnk. 

3.  To  handle  or  touch  with  a  thievish  intent. 

The  king  was  slyly  fingered  from  the  deck.  Shak. 

4.  To  play,  as  an  instrument  of  music.  Shak. 

5.  To  perform  exquisitely  with  the  fingers,  as 
any  work.  Johnson 

fIn'G^R  (fing'g?r),  V.  n.  {Mus.)  To  execute 
well,  especially  on  keyed  instruments. 

fIn'G?R-BOARD,  n.     1.  The  board  at  the  neck 
of  a  fiddle,  guitar,  &c.,  where  the  fingers  oper- 
ate on  the  strings.  Life  of  A.  Wood. 
2.  The  whole  range  of  keys,  white  and  black, 
of  a  piano-forte  or  an  organ  ;  key-board.  Craig. 

FIN'fiipR-noWL,  n.  A  bowl  or  vessel  to  hold 
water  for  rinsing  the  fingers  ;  a  finger-glass. 

FIN'GPRED  (fin'gerd),  p.  a.  1.  Furnished  with 
fingers.     "  Finge7-ed  and  thumbed."       Shelton. 

2.  {Bot.)  Digitate.  Ogilme. 

3.  {Mus.)  Touched  or  played  on  as  an  in.stru- 
ment :  —  marked  with  figures  showing  the  fin- 
gers to  be  used  :  — formed  by  pressing  the  fin- 
ger on  a  string,  as  a  note.  Dwight. 

fIn'GPR-FERN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  ferns; 
spleen- wort ;  Asj)lenium.  Johnson. 

fIn'G?;R-GlAsS,  n.  A  glass  vessel  to  hold  water 
for  rinsing  the  fingers  after  dessert.  Simmonds. 

FIN'G{;R— GRAsS,  n.  A  species  of  wild  grass  ; 
the  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Digi- 
taria.  harm.Eiu-y. 

fIn'G^R-IN,  n.  Worsted  spun  in  Scotland  from 
combed  wool,  on  a  small  wheel.         Simtnonds. 

FlN'G^R-ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  touching  lightly  ; 
handling.  ' '  The  mere  sight  and  fingering  of 
money."  Grew, 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  £,  I,  6,  0,  t,  short;   A,  jp,  J,  Q,  i;,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;  HfilR,  HER; 
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2.  Work  performed  with  the  fingers.  "  Loops 
ot  Jitwerimj  fine."  Spenaer. 

3.  tMua.)  The  act  of  disposing  the  fingers 
aptly  in  playing  on  any  instrument,  especially 
the  organ  and  the  piano-forte.  Moore. 

FlN'GgR-LlNG,  M.  A  name  of  the  young  of  the 
salmon.     [Local,  Eng.]  Etuj.  Cyc. 

FlN'fipR-I'AllT'^lD,  a.  (TJo/.)  Divided  into  lobes ; 
having  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  five  fingers 
of  a  human  hand.  Lvtuton. 

FLN'figR-PI^ATE,  n.  An  ornamental  piece  of 
metal  or  porcelain  fixed  on  the  edge  of^  a  door, 
to  prevent  the  paint  from  being  soilcd.Smmonds. 

FiN'figR-POST,  «.  A  post  having  a  finger  to  di- 
rect passengers.  Roget. 

Fl.N'egR-RlfNO,  n.  An  ornamental  ring,  gener- 
ally of  gold,  to  be  worn  on  the  finger. 

FlN'BeR-SH£LL,n.  A  shell  like  a  finger.  Smart. 

PiN'fi  PR— STAll,  n.  A  workman's  protection  for 
the  finger.  Simmonds. 

FL\'r.pR-STONE,  n.  {Geol.)  A  fossil  resembling 
an  arrow.  Johtison. 

FiN'BgR-WATCH  (-w5ch),  n.  A  sort  of  clock- 
work. Butler. 

FIn'GLE-FAN'GLR,  n.  [See  FanoLE.]  A  trifle; 
—  a  burlesque  word.  Hudibras. 


FlN-GRl'GO,   n. 
Pisonia. 


(Bot.)   A  plant  of  the  genus 
Clarke. 


fLN'GROM§    (nng'Rromz),  n.  pi. 
made  of  combed  wool. 


Woollen   cloth 
Sitnmonds. 


Something  finical ;  finical- 
IVm.  II.  Prescott. 


F!n'|-AL,  n.  [L.finia,  the  end.] 
(Gothic  Arch.)  The  top  or 
finishing  of  a  pinnacle  or 
gable;  —  sometimes  also  the 
entire  pinnacle.         Brande. 

FIN'J-CAL,  a.  [From  Jine.'\ 
Over-nice ;  sho^vy  without  el- 
egance or  good  taste ;  spruce ; 
foppish;  coxcombical',  gaudy 

Syn.  —  Finital  has  ""spect  to  the  appearance,  man- 
ners, and  speech ;  spruce  and  nice,  to  appearance  and 
dress  ;  foppi.->k,  to  dress  and  manners.  Finicnl  in  taste 
or  manner  of  Rnishing  ;  nice  or  spruce  in  appearance  ; 
foppish  in  dress  ;  gaudy  or  showy  colors  or  ornaments. 

PIN-1-CAl'I-TY,   n, 
ness.     [ii.] 

FlN'J-CAL-LY,orf.  In  a  finical  manner  ;  foppishly. 

FlN'1-CAL-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  finical ; 
foppery.  Warbu7-ton. 

fL\"1-kL\,  n.  {0}-nith.)  A  variety  of  pigeon 
having  a  crest  upon  the  forehead  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  bill ;— written  also  firmikin. 

Loudon. 

FIn'J-KTn,  o.  [From^nc;  perhaps  a  corruption 
of  finical.']  Precise  in  trifles ;  idly  busy.  [Col- 
loquial.] Smai-t. 

FIN'ING— p6t,  n.  A  vessel  used  in  refining  met- 
als. Ash. 

FIN'ING,  n.    \.  The  act  of  one  who  fines  or  puri- 
fies ;  the  process  of  refining  or  clarifying  liquors. 
2.  pL  {Manufactures.)  A  preparation  of  isin- 
glass, gelatine,  or  other  substances,  for  clarify- 
ing beer,  sirup  of  sugar,  &c.  Simmonds. 

Fl  'JVIS,  n.     [L.]    The  end ;  conclusion.    Wilson. 

FlN'jSlI,  V.  a.  [L.finio;  It.  finire  ;  Sp.  fenecer 
or  finir ;  Fr.^ntV.J  [t.  finished  ;  pp.  finish- 
ing, FINISHED.] 

1.  To  bring  to  the  end  purposed;  to  com- 
plete ;  to  accomplish.  "  Her  monument  is  a.]- 
most  finished."  Shak. 

2.  *ro  elaborate  ;  to  perfect ;  to  polish. 

A  faultless  sonnet,  fiiii.''hr(l  thus,  would  be 

Worth  volumes  of  loose  poetry.  Dryden. 

3.  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  terminate ;  to  end. 

God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom  a.ni  finished  it 

Dan.  V.  28. 

Syn.  —  See  Accomplish,  Complete,  Con- 
summation. 

fIx'JSII,  v.  n.  To  terminate ;  to  make  an  end. 
"  His  days  m&y  finish  ere  that."  Shak, 

FlN'lSH,  n.    The  last  touch  to  a  work  of  art. 

Small  pictnrca  require  the  most  careful  Jmish,      Fairholt, 


FiN'iSiIRD  (nn'inht),  p.  a.  1.  Completed ;  accom- 
plished ;  complete. 

2.  Perfectea  ;  polished.  "  Ah  finished  as  my 
last  work  ought  to  be."  Pope. 

Syn.— See  Accomplished,  Complete. 

fIn'|8H-5R,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  finishes 
or  completes. 

fIn'JSH-Ing,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  finishes ; 

completion.  1  Esdr.  v.  73. 

2.  Finish ;  the  last  touch.  IVarburtan. 

fIn'|8II-Ing,  ;j.  a.     1.  Completing;  final. 
2.  Oiving  a  finish  to ;  perfecting. 

Fi'NlTE  [tt'nlt,  W.  J.  F.Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  ft-nlt',  S.; 
fl'njt,  A],  a.  [li.  finio ;  finitus,  to  finish;  It. 
^Sp.finito;  Tr.fini.] 

1.  Having  limits  ;  limited  either  in  time 
power,  or  dimensions;  bounded;  terminable; 
—  opposed  to  infinite. 

Will  he  draw  out, 
For  anger's  sake,  fitute  to  inflnitc?  Milton. 

2.  (Gram.)  Expressive  of  those  parts  of  a 
verb  which  are  limited  by  person,  number,  and 
time.   Finite  verbs  are  also  called  pcrsonalverbs. 

fI'nIT-5D,  a.    Made  finite.  Clissold. 

t  Fl'NITE-LfiSS,  a.  Without  bounds;  boundless ; 
unlimited.  Browne. 

Fi'NiTE-LY,  ad.  Only  Trithin  certain  limits,  or 
to  a  certain  degree.  Stillingfieet. 

Ff'NiTE-NftSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  finite,  or 
having  limits  ;  limitation ;  finitude.  Palcy. 

FI-JVt'Td,a.     [It.]     Finished.  Craig. 

FI-J\ri '  TOR,  n.    [L.]     The  horizon.         Francis. 

fIn'J-TOde,  n.  The  state  of  being  finite  ;  finite- 
ness.  Cheyne.    N.  Brit.  Rev. 

The  f\ilncra  of  the  creation,  and  the  finitude  of  the  crea- 
ture. Chalmert, 

rlN'KpL,  n.  A  Norwegian  spirit  distilled  from 
corn  and  potatoes.  Mitford. 

FIN'LAND-fR,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabi- 
tant of  Finland ;  a  Fin.  Murray. 

FIN'L^SS,  a.  Wanting  fins.  "Afinless  fish."  Shak. 

fTn'LPT,  n.    A  very  small  fin.  Maunder. 

FIn'LIKE,  a.  Like  fins ;  formed  as  fins.  "  Fin- 
like oars."  Dryden. 

fInn,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Fin- 
land ;  a  Finlander  ;  a  Fin.     Sir  John  Stoddart. 

fInnED  (find),  a.  Having  a  broad  edge  on  either 
side,  as  a  plough.  Mortimer. 

fIn'N^R,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
whales,  so  called  from  their  possessing  a  dorsal 
hump  or  fin.  Ogilvie. 

fIn'NJ-KIn,  w.  (Ornith.)  A  pigeon  with  a  sort  of 
mane  as  a  crest.  —  See  Finikin.        Chambers. 

FlN'NJSH,  a.  Relating  to  the  Fins  or  to  Fin- 
land. Ency. 

fIn'NY,  a.  Furnished  with  fins.  "  JVrany  drove." 

Spenser. 

Fl-NO'gHl-O  [fe-n5'8h?-6,  IV.  J.  ;  fe-n5'ch5,  S.  K. 
Sm.],  n.  [It.  finocchio.]  (Dot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Arethum;  sweet  fennel;  Arethum  fcenic- 
ulum  dolce.  Loudon. 

Fl'JVd^,  n.  pi.  [Sp.]  The  second  best  wool  of 
merino  sheep.  Loudon. 

FIN'SCALE,  n.  (Irh.)  An  English  name  for  a 
river  fish  of  the  genus  Leuci^cus ;  the  rud  or 
red-eye ;  Leuciscus  erythropht/ialmus.      YarrelL 

fIn'TOED  (-tsd),  a.  Palmipedous;  palmiped; 
palmated ;  web-footed.  liny. 

FI-ORD',  n.  [Sw.l  (Geog.)  A  frith;  a  rocky 
chasm  penetrated  by  tHe  sea ;  a  rock-bound 
strait  or  inlet.  Murray. 

FI'O-rTN-GRASS,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  grass 
of  the  genus  Agrostis,  or  bent-grass ;  Agrostis 
stolon! fera ;  —  called  also  creeping  bent-qrass, 
and  black  couch-grass.  Booth. 

FI'Q-rTtR,  n.  [From  Flora,  in  Ischia.]  (Min.) 
A  species  of  opal  found  in  the  cavities  of  vol- 
canic tufa  ;  pearl  sinter.  Dana. 

fIp'P(;n-NY-BIt,  n.  Five  pence;  —  often  con- 
tracted to  fip.  [Local,  Pennsylvania.]    Bartlett. 


t  FlP^PLR,  n.  [I,,  fibula,  a  claap.]  A  stopper  o! 
a  wind  instrument.  Bacon. 

ViR,  n.  [A.  H./iirh;  Oer.  fohre;  Dan.  furre; 
Hvt.furu;  W.pyr.]  (IM.)  The  name  of  sev- 
eral species  of  trees  belonging  to  the  genus 
Abies,  valuable  for  tiinbtT,  pitch,  tar,  &c.,  as 
the  hemlock-spnice,  the  Norway-spruce,  the 
white,  the  red,  and  the  black  spruce,  See.  Lantdon. 

FIr'-AP-PLE,  n.    The  produce  of  the  fir. 

FIRE,  n.  [A.  R../Vr;  Yx».fior\  Tint,  tuur;  Oer. 
feuer;  Dan.,  Icel.,  4r  Hy-.fyr.  —  Or.  rfp ;  FT.feu.\ 
L  The  cH'ect  of  combuNtion  and  the  cause  of 
heat ;  aheat  and  light  produced  by  the  combus- 
tion of  inflammable  substances :  —  popularly 
one  of  the  four  elements,  the  others  being 
earth,  air,  and  water. 

2.  The  buniing  of  fuel,  as  on  a  hearth  or  in  a 
grate.     "  By  a  sea-coal  fire."  Shak. 

3.  A  conflagration  ;  the  burning  of  buildings, 
towns,  forests,  &c.  "  This  spark  will  prove  a 
raging^rc."  Shak. 

4.  Light ;  lustre ;  radiance.  "  Stars,  hide 
your  fires."  Shak. 

5.  Torture  by  burning  ;  —  suffering.  "  I  am 
come  to  Bcndfire  on  the  earth."       Luke  xii.  49. 

6.  That  which  warms,  inflames,  heats,  ani- 
mates, or  inspirits  ;  ardor  ;  fervor.  "  A  poet'i* 
fire."  Pope.  "Theyfrc  of  love."  "  The  wicked 
^rc  of  lust."    "The  quick  ^re  of  youth."    Shak. 

Oreek  fire,  (Mil.)  an  invention  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  was  employed  In  the  warn  of  the  Chrixtiana  and 
Saracens.  The  propcny  nf  this  lire  was  to  burn  hhiikeait 
in  water,  and  to  ditfiise  itself  on  all  sides  arr<irding 
to  the  direction  given  it.  Its  coniposilion  is  not  cer- 
tainly known.    Mil.  F.ncy Katiniiie  firr,  ^Mil.)  Ilie 

rapid  firing  of  a  line  of  troops  in  succession.  Mil. 
Ency.  —  St.  .Anthony's  fire,  llic  erysipelaH,  an  eniptivp 
fever ; —  so  called  tiecausc  St.  Anthony  was  suppose/ 
to  cure  it  miraculously.  Hoblyn. 

To  set  on  fire,  or  to  set  fire  to,  to  kindle ;  to  toflaai< 

Syn.— See  Flame. 

FIRE,  r.  a.     [i.  fired  ;  pp.  FiuiNO,  FIRED.] 

1.  To  set  on  fire ;  to  kindle. 

And,  like  another  Uelen,  fired  another  Troy.       Ihydem 

2.  To  warm ;  to  inflame ;  to  heat ;  to  ani 
mate ;  to  inspirit. 

Fired  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing.    Gotdmdli 

3.  To  drive  by  fire. 

lie  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  ftom  hearrn 

To  fire  us  hence.  Shak 

4.  To  discharge  ;  as,  "  To  fire  a  rifle." 

5.  (Farriery.)  To  cauterize.  Johnson 

FIRE,  v.n.  1.  To  take  fire ;  to  be  kindled;  tc 
kindle.  Johnson 

2.  To  be  inflamed  with  passion.        Johnson. 

3.  To  discharge  fire-arms. 

The  fainting  Dutch  remotely  Jfre.  Smitk. 

FiRE'-AN-NrH|-LA-TQR,n.  An  apparatus  hold- 
ing a  chemical  composition,  which  has  the  ef- 
fect of  extinguishing  fire.  Simmonds. 

FIRE'-ARM§,  n.  pi.  A  name  for  the  smaller 
kinds  of  arms  charged  with  powder  and  balls, 
as  guns,  pistols,  &c. 

FIRE'-AR-R0\V,  n.  An  iron  dart  furnished  with 
a  match  impregnated  with  powder  and  sulphur, 
used  to  set  fire  to  the  sails  of  ships.  Buchanan. 

FIrE'-BALL,  n.     1.  a  grenade ;  a  ball  filled  with 

combustibles.  Soitth, 

2.  (Meteor.)  A  meteor.  Craig. 

FlRE'-BAL-LddN',  n.  A  balloon  sent  up  at  night, 
with  fireworks,  which  ignite  at  a  regulated 
height.  Simmonds. 

FTre'-bAre,  rt.    A  beacon.  Clarke. 

FIRE'-BAR-R^L,  n.  A  sort  of  small  barrel, 
filled  with  reeds  and  other  combustible  inate- 
rials,  used  in  fire-ships.  London  Ency. 

FIRE'-BARS,  H.  pi.  The  iron  bars  used  in  a  grate 
or  in  the  fire-box  of  a  steam-boiler.  Simmonds. 

FIRE'-BAs-KpT,  n.  An  iron  receptacle  for  hold- 
ing a  small  portable  grate,  with  coals,  &c.,  for  a 
bed-room.  Simmonds. 

fIre'-BAv-iN,  «.  A  fagot  smeared  with  pitch 
for  incendiary  purposes.  Bum. 

fIre'-BLAst,  n.  A  species  of  blast,  as  of  fire, 
afiecting  plants  or  fruit-trees.  Brande. 
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PiRE'  -BOARD,  n.    A  chimney-board.        Clarke. 

FIRE'  -B66m§,  n.  pi.  {Naid.)  Long  booms,  hav- 
ing a  goose-neck  to  slip  on  a  bolt  in  a  ship's 
wiUes,  their  ends  being  formed  with  open  prongs, 
through  which  a  rope  is  reeved  and  carried  round 
the  vessel,  to  keep  an  enemy's  boats  from  get- 
ting alongside  in  the  night.  Burn. 

FIRE'BOTE,  w.  {Law.)  An  allowance  of  wood  or 
fuel  for  fire  in  the  house  of  a  tenant.  Blackstone. 

FIRE'-BOX,  n.  The  box  or  chamber  in  which 
the  fire  is  placed  in  a  locomotive  engine  or  in  a 
steam-boiler.  Simmonds. 

FIRE'BRAnd,  n.  1.  A  piece  of  wood  kindled  or 
partly  burnt.  L'Estrange. 

2.    An  incendiary ;    one  who  inflames  fac- 
tions. Bacon. 

PIRE'-BRIcK,  n.  A  very  hard  kind  of  brick, 
made  of  fire-clay.  Francis. 

FIRE'-BRId^E,  n.  The  partition  at  the  inner 
end  of  the  furnace  of  a  steam-boiler,  over  which 
the  products  of  combustion  pass  to  the  flues, 
and  so  cause  the  flame  to  impinge  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boiler.  Ogilvie. 

FIRE'-BRI-GADE',  n.  A  body  of  firemen  trained 
to  manage  fire-engines.  Simmonds. 

PiRE'-BRUSH,  n.  A  brush  used  to  sweep  the 
hearth  with.  Stm/i. 

F]RE'-BUCK-5T,  n.  A  light  canvas  or  leather 
pail,  used  by  firemen  to  convey  water. Simmotids. 

FIRE'-CLAD,  a.    Clad  with  fire.  Clarke. 

FIRE'— CLAY,  n.  {Min.)  A  refractory  clay,  being 
nearly  a  pure  silicite  of  alumina;  —  used  for 
making  fire-bricks  and  gas-retorts.    Simmonds. 

FIRE'— C6CK,  n.  A  cock  or  plug  to  let  out  water 
from  the  main  pipes,  to  extinguish  fire.       Ash. 

FIRE'-C6m-PA-NY,  n.  A  company  of  men  at- 
tached to  a  fire-engine.  Clarke. 

FIRE'-CRACK-PR,  n.  A  preparation  of  gun- 
powder, &c.,  to  be  fired  for  amusement,  im- 
ported from  China ;  a  cracker.  Simmonds. 

rlRE'-CROSS,  71.  An  ancient  signal  in  Scotland 
for  the  nation  to  take  arms,  consisting  of  two 
firebrands  placed  in  the  fashion  of  a  cross,  and 
pitched  upon  the  point  of  a  spear.       Ilayivard. 

PIRE'-DAMP,  n.  The  explosive  carburetted  hy- 
drogen gas  in  coal-mines.  Brande. 

FiRE'— DOG,  n.    An  andiron.  Simmonds. 

FiRE'DRAKE,  n.  A  fiery  serpent  or  meteor.  Ash. 

FIre'-EAT-^R,  n.  1.  A  kind  of  juggler  who 
pretends  to  eat  fire.  '  Ash. 

2.  One  who  seeks  danger  needlessly ;  a  mock 
hero ;  a  madman. 

FIrE'-EN-91NE  (£tr'6n-jjn),  n.  An  hydraulic 
machine  for  throwing  water  to  a  great  height, 
to  extinguish  iires. 

FfRE'-?S-CAPE',  n.  An  instrument  or  machine 
to  escape  from  the  higher  parts  of  a  building 
when  on  fire.  P.  Cyc. 

FiRE'-EYED  (ftr'ld),  a.  Having  eyes  of  fire. 
"  Fire-eyed  fury."  Shak. 

FIRE'-FAv-JN,  n.  A  bundle  of  brushwood  used 
in  fire-ships.  Craig. 

FIRE'FLAiRE,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  ray  kind ; 
the  common  trygon ;  the  sting-ray ;  Trygon 
pastinaca.  Eng.  Cyc. 

FIRE'-FLY,  n.  (Ent.)  An  insect  which  emits,  at 
night,  a  vivid  light ;  a  name  applied  particularly 
to  the  Elater  noctilucus  of  South  America,  Cu- 
ba, &c.,  and  to  the  Lampyris  noctiluca,  or  fe- 
male glow-worm.  P.  Cyc.    Brande. 

FIre'-GUARD,  n.  A  frame  of  wire,  placed  be- 
fore a  fireplace  to  protect  against  fire.  W.Ency. 

FIRE'-HOOK  (-hftk),  n.  A  large  hook  used  in 
pulling  down  buildings  on  fire,  to  pi  event  the 
destruction  of  other  property.  Craig. 

FIRE'-|N-sOr'ANCE  (-shur'sins),  n.  An  indem- 
nity against  loss  from  fire.  Simmonds. 

FlR*E'-IR-ON§  (fir'l-urnz),  n.pl.  Andirons,  shov- 
el, tongs,  and  poker ;  a  fire-set.  Smart. 


FIRE'-KIlN  (-kll),  n.  An  oven  or  place  for  heat- 
ing any  thing.  Simmotids. 

FIRE'L^SS,  a.    Destitute  of  fire.  Brome. 

FIRE'LOCK,  n.     1.  A  gun  discharged  by  striking 

steel  with  flint.  Gay. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  general  name  for  the   infantry 

musket.  Mil.  Ency. 

FIRE'— MAK-5R,  n.  One  who  makes  fires.  Addison. 

FIre'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  firemen.     1.  One  who  is  em- 
ployed to  extinguish  fires.  Gay. 
2.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  tend  the  fires  of 
a  furnace  or  steam-engine  ;  a  stoker.  Simmonds. 

FIre'-MAs-T^R,  n.  (Mil.)  An  officer  of  artillery, 
who  superintends  the  composition  of  all  fire- 
works. Todd. 

FIRE'-NEW  (-nu),  a.  New  from  the  forge  ;  brand- 
new.     "  Fire-new  words."  Shak. 

FiRE'-5P-FICE,  n.  An  office  for  issuing  policies 
of  insurance  against  fire.  Todd. 

FIRE'-0R'D5-AL,  n.  {Law.)  The  ordeal  or  trial 
by  red-hot  iron.  Blackstone. 

FIRE'— pAN,  n.   1.  A  pan  for  holding  fire.  Bacon. 

2.  In  a  gun,  the  receptacle  for  the  priming 

powder.  Johnson. 

FIRE'PLACE,  n.  A  place  in  a  chimney  for  a  fire ; 
a  health.  Smollett. 

FIRE'— PLUG,  n.  A  plug  in  a  pipe  to  supply 
water  in  case  of  fire ;  a  fire-cock.  Todd. 

FIRE'-POT,  n.  {Mil.)  An  earthen  pot  to  enclose 
a  grenade.  Ash. 

FIRE'-PROOF,  a.     Proof  against  fire.    W.  Ency. 

FiRE'-aUENCH-lNG,  a.  Quenching  or  extin- 
guishing fire.  Clarke. 

FIR'fR,  n.  One  who  fires  or  sets  on  fire  ;  an  in- 
cendiary. Carew. 

FIrE'-SCREEN,  n.  A  screen  or  protection  from 
fire.  More. 

FIre'-SET,  n.  Irons  forthe  fire  ;  andirons,  shov- 
el, tongs,  and  poker ;  fire-irons.  Morse. 

FIRE'-SHIp,  n.  {Naut.)  A  ship  filled  with  com- 
bustibles, and  fitted  with  grappling-hooks,  to 
set  fire  to  an  enemy's  ships.  Wiseman. 

FIRE'-SH6v-EL  (-shuv-vl),  n.  An  instrument  for 
taking  up  hot  ashes  and  coals  of  fire.     Browne. 

FIRE'SIDE,  n.  1.  A  place  near  the  fire  ;  the 
hearth  ;  the  chimney.  "  For  winter  talk  by  the 
fireside."  Bacon. 

2.  Home ;  domestic  life  or  pleasures. 

FIRE'SIDE,  a.     1.  Pertaining  to  the  hearth, 

2.  Pertaining  to  home  ;  domestic;  as,  "  Fire- 
side enjoyments."  Qu.  Rev. 

FIRE'STICK,  n.   A  lighted  stick  or  brand.  Digby. 

FiRE'STONE,  n.  1.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
iron  pyrites,  or  sulphurct  of  iron,  which  was 
considered  a  stone,  and  used  to  strike  fire  with 
steel.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  stone  which  stands  great  heat  when  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  fire.  Ci'aig. 

FIRE'-T0W-5R,  n.  A  sort  of  lighthouse.  Bryant. 

FiRE'-TUBE,'n.    A  pipe  flue.  Simmonds. 

FIRE'wARD,         ?  n.    a  man  who  has  the  charge 
FIRE'wAR-DEN,  )  in  directing  about  extinguish- 
ing fires  ;  a  head-fireman.  Hale. 

FIRE'-WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  An  annual  American 
plant  or  weed,  very  common  and  troublesome 
on  lands  recently  cleared  and  burnt  over ;  hawk- 
weed  ;  Senecio  hieracifolius.  Loudon. 

FIRE'WOOD  (-wiid),  n.    Wood  for  fuel. 

FlRE'WORK-^R  (-wUrk'er),  n.  An  officer  of  ar- 
tillery, subordinate  to  the  fire-master ,  now  called 
the  second  ItetUeiiant.  Mil.  Ency. 

FIrE'VVORKS  (-wurks),  n.  pi.  Preparations  of 
sulphur,  nitre,  and  charcoal,  such  as  rockets, 
squibs,  serpents,  &c.,  to  be  fired  for  amusement ; 
pyrotechnical  shows ;  pyrotechnics. 

FIRE'-WOR-SHIP  (-wur-shjp),  n.  Adoration  of 
fire ;  the  worship  of  the  ancient  Persians  or 
Magians,  the  establishment  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  Zoroaster.  Bryant. 


FiRE'-WOR'SHIP-P^lR  (ftr'wur'shjp-er),  n.  Ont 
who  worships  fire.  '      Maurice. 

FIR'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  fires;  appli 
cation  of  fire  or  heat. 

2.  A  discharge  of  guns. 

3.  Fuel ;  firewood  Mortimer. 

4.  {Farnery  &  Surg.)  An  operation  per- 
formed by  burning  a  part  with  a  hot  iron- 
cautery.  /,>„.„,.  £,,^^1 

FiR'lNG-lR-ON  (-I'urn),  n.  {Farriery  &  Surr,  ) 
An  iron  used  for  firing  ;  a  cautery.    Simmonds. 

t  FIRK,  V.  a.  [L.  ferio.]  To  whip  ;  to  beat  •  to 
^OTTcct.  Shak. 

fFIRK,  n.    A  stroke ;  a  lash.  Iludibras. 

FIR'KIN,  n.  [A.  S.feower,  four  ;  Dut.  *  Ger. tier ; 
Dan. /re;  Icel.  fio7-ir  ;  Sw.fyra;  and  yt*M,  the 
termination  noting  diminutiveness.] 

1.  A  measure;  in  general,  the  fourth  of  a 
barrel;  nine  gallons  of  beer  or  ale,  or  seven 
and  a  half  imperial  gallons.  Brande. 

2.  A  small  vessel  of  indeterminate  capaci- 
ty- Denham. 

FIR'LOT,  n.  A  Scotch  dry  measure  ;  —  the  wheat 
firlot  contains  nearly  a  bushel ;  the  barley  firlot 
nearly  a  bushel  and  a  half.  Burke. 

FIRM,  a.  [L.firmus;  It.  fermo;  Sp.firmo;  Fr. 
ferme.'\ 

1.  Strong;  robust: — fixed;  closely  com- 
pressed ;  compact ;  solid ;  not  fluid ;  not  soft. 

2.  Constant;  steady;  resolute;  unshaken; 
stable  ;  steadfast ;  fast. 

And^rni  the  gracious  promise  thou  hast  made.     Dryden. 

Syn.  —  That  is  JJ?-m  which  is  not  easily  shaken  ; 
that  is  fixed  whicli  is  fastened  to  something  else  ;  tliat 
is  solid  wiiich  is  not  liollow  ;  that  is  stable  or  stemifast 
whicli  is  not  easily  moved  ;  that  is  constant  which  is 
not  liahle  to  change  or  interruption.  A  firm  pillar  , 
fixed  to  the  wall ;  firm  principle;  fixed  attention;  a 
solid  mass  or  reason  ;  a  stable  character ;  steadfa-it 
friendship;  a  constant  attachment  or  aim.  —  t>ee 
Hard,  Robust. 

FIRM,  n.  ["Originally  a  signature  by  which  a 
writing  wasfirtned,  or  rendered  valid."  Smart.] 
The  persons  composing  a  partnership  taken  col- 
lectively, or  the  name  or  names  which  a  mer- 
cantile or  manufacturing  house  subscribes,  and 
under  which  it  carries  on  business.  Burke. 

FIRM,  ».  a.  [lj.fir7no;  It.  fermare;  Sp.firmarj 
FT./ermer.]  To  settle  ;  to  confirm  ;  to  fix.    [u.J 

Proceed,  and  firm  those  omens  thou  hast  made.      Pope. 

FIR'MA-MENT,  n.  [L.  fi7'mamentum\firmo,  to 
fix  ;  firmus,  fixed  ;  It.  fermame7tto  ;  Sp./rwio- 
mento ;  Yr.firtname7it.'] 

1.  t  Foundation ;  basis ;  support. 

Custom  is  the  sanction  or  thefimianumt  of  the  law. 

Jip.  Taylor. 

2.  In  the  language  of  the  old  astronomers, 
the  orb  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  the  most  remote  of 
all  the  celestial  spheres.  Brande, 

3.  Celestial  expanse ;  the  heavens  ;  sky. 

The  spacious ^rnianien^  on  high, 

Witli  all  the  blue,  ethereal  sky. 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shfiiing  frame, 

Their  great  Original  proclaim.  Arldiaotu 

FiR-MA-MEN'TAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  firma- 
ment; celestial.  Dryden. 

FIR'MAN,  n.  \Ar.firmaun.'\  A  mandate  or  cer- 
tificate issued  by  the  sovereign  of  Turkey,  Per- 
sia, &c.,  for  various  purposes  ;  a  passport,  per- 
mit, or  license  ;  — also  written  and  pronounced 
fir-maun'  &nAfer-man'.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

FIRME,  M.  {Her.)  A  term  applied  to  a  cross  pat- 
tee  throughout.  Craig. 

FIRM'-FOOT-^D  (ffit'ed),  a.  Standing  firmly; 
walking  without  stumbling.  Cratg. 

tFlRM'I-TUDE,  n.  [L.firmitudo;  firmus,  firm.] 
Stability ;  firmness.  Bp.  Hall. 

fFIRM't-TY,  n.  [L.firmitas.]  Quality  of  being 
firm;  strength;  firmness.  Chillingicor/h. 

FIRM'LgSS,  a.    Detached  from  substance.   Pope. 

FIRM'LY,  ad.    In  a  firm  manner;  strongly. 

FIRM'NPSS,  n.     1.  The   quality  of  being  firm » 

stability  ;  strength  ;  solidity.  Gurnet. 

2.  Steadiness  ;  constancy.  "  Your  noble  A'-m- 

ness  to  your  friend."  Beaumont. 

Syn.  — See  Constancy. 
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FfRST,  a.  [A.  S.fyrxt ;  superlative  of/eor,  far; 
J'cer,  a  journey  •,/itran,  to  go  :  —  Dut.  eerst ;  (ier. 
plrst;  Dan.  fi/rnte  ;  lce\.  fi/rste,  fursti.]  The 
ordinal  of  one  :  —  noting  precedence  ;  earliest 
in  time;  foremost  in  space,  rank,  station,  or 
estimation.  "  Man's ^r»<  disobedience."  Mil- 
ton. "  This /Jr«<  encounter."  "  The yJrs<  of  all 
your  chief  affairs."     SAaA, 

F'fRST,  ad.  Before  all  others,  or  before  any  thine 
else.     "  The  ripest  fruiter*/  falls."  S/iak. 

Jit  first,  at  the  boKinning.  —  Fint  or  last,  at  one 
time  or  anotl>er. 

KlK.^'r,  «.  (Mus.)  The  upper  part  of  a  duet,  trio, 
(|u;irtet,  &c.,  either  vocal  or  instrumental.  Moore. 


FiRar'-Be-GOT',  )  a. 

FiRST'-Bg-G5T'TEN,  ) 


Eldest:  first-born. 
Milton. 


FIRST'-BORN,  n.  The  eldest  child ;  the  first  in 
the  order  of  nativity.  Locke. 

FIR.ST'-BORN,  a.  First  in  order  of  birth  ;  eldest. 
"  Olfspring  of  heaven, ^r«<-6on»."  Milton. 

FYRST'-CRe-AT'5D,a.  Created  before  something 
else.    "  O  first-created  beam  !  "  Milton. 

FIRST'-FLOOR,  n.    1.  The  floor  or  story  above 
the  basement.     L^"kO 
2.  The  basement  of  a  building.     [U.  S.] 

F'IRST'-FrOiT,  a.    Original;  earliest.  Conf/rwe. 

FIRST'-FrOits  (-fruts),  n.  pi.  1.  Whatever  the 
season  earliest  produces  or  matures. 

A  iwcaty  reaper  fVom  his  tillafre  brousht, 

t^UTtt-fruiU,  tlie  grveii  ear  and  the  yellow  sheaf.    Milton. 

2.  First  profit ;  the  earliest  effects. 

We  ofl'er  you  Xhcfint-frmts  of  our  wounds.       itidtlleton, 

3.  {Feudal  Law.)  One  gear's  profits  of  land 
which  belonged  to  the  king  on  the  death  of  a 
tenant  tn  capite.  Burrill. 

4.  {Eng.  Eccl.  Late.)  The  first  year's  profits 
of  every  benefice  or  spirituiil  living,  anciently 
paid  by  the  incumbent  to  the  pope,  but  trans- 
ferred to  the  crown  at  the  time  of  the  reforma- 
tion. Burrill. 

FIRST'-hAnd,  a.  {Com.)  Obtained  direct  from 
the  maker,  shipper,  or  wholesale  dealer;  —  op- 
posed to  second-hand.  Simmonds. 


FIRST  L|NG,   a. 
males." 


First  produced.      "  Firstling 
Deut.  XV.  19. 


FlfRST'LJNG,  n.  The  first  produce  or  offspring. 
"T\\t  firstlings  oii)\e  flock."  Pope. 

FIRST' LY,  ad.  In  the  first  place;  before  any 
thing  else ;  first.  Ld.  Eldon.  Brit.Crit.  Qu.  Rev. 
flfy  It  is  sometimes  used  by  respectable  writers  in- 
Blend  of  first ;  but  it  is  not  authorized  by  the  English 
dictionaries.  "  Some  late  autliors  use  Jirstly  for  the 
sake  of  its  more  accordant  sound  with  secondly,  third- 
ly, &.C,"     Smart. 

FIRST'-UATE,  a.    1.  Of  the  highest  excellence; 

superior  ;    preeminent.     "  A  man   of  first-rate 

abilities."  Todd. 

2.  {Naval.)   Being  of  the  first  class,  as   a 

ship  of  war.  Bum. 

FIRST'-RATE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  ship  of  the  first 
class ;  a  ship  carrying  from  7i  to  120  guns ;  a 
three-decker.  Burn. 

FIRTH,  »j.    A  frith.  — See  Frith.  Douglas. 

FTR'-TREE,n.  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus  ^6ees ; 
the  fir.  —  See  Fir.  Addison. 

FIR'-WOOD  (-wfid),  n.  [A.  S.furh-umdu.]  The 
wood  of  the  fir-tree.  Bui-ney. 

Fisc,  n.  [\,.fiscns ;  It.  ^  Sp. >J«co ;  Fr.^c]  A 
public  or  state  treasury.  Burke. 

Pls'CAL,  n.  1.  Exchequer ;  public  revenue.  "The 
ordinary _^scrt/  and  receipt."  Bacon. 

2.  A  treasurer.  Swinburne. 

3.  An  officer  who  acts  as  public  prosecutor 
in  criminal  cases.    [Scotland.]  Craig. 

4.  [Sp.  fiscal."]   An   attorney-general.  —  An 
informer;  censurer.     [Spain.]  Velasquez. 

fIs'OAL,  a.  [YT.fiscal.']  Belonging  to  the  public 
treasury  ;  relatiiig  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  state;  financial.  "  Fj*m/ difficulties." J3Mr/k«. 

FlS(;ircR-lTE,  M.  (Min.)  A  native  hydrated 
phosphate  of  alumina;— so  called  from  its 
discoverer,  Fischer.  Brandc. 
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FIsiI,/».  JQoth.fitka;  A.S.fiac;  Dut.wVA;  Ocr. 
fisrh  ;  Dan.  i^  Sw.  fisk  ;  Icel.^*AT.  —  L.  piacis  ; 
It.  peace ;  Sp.  pez  ;  Fr.  jxnason.] 

1.  An  animal  that  inhabits  the  water,  verte- 
brated,  oviparous  or  vivinarous,  breathing  by 
means  of  branchia*,  or  gills,  having  one  auricle 
and  one  ventricle  to  the  heart,  cold  red  blood, 
and  extremities  formed  for  swimming.  Agaasiz. 

^f^\n  popular  IniiKUaitOi 'he  termyUA  is  orronciiUM- 
ly  applied  to  the  Cetarra,  as  the  whale,  |M)r|KiiHe,  dol- 
phin, tec,  which  are  iiianimalia,  and  breathe  by 
lunKS.  It  is  also  applied,  in  such  coni|)ound8  as 
nUvW-finh,  to  the  Crantacta,  the  'I'rsl^icca,  and  tUe 
MuUia,  orshcllcris  molliiNkM. 

f^'  The  word  fish  is  often  used  collectively,  in- 
stead of  I  he  plural  fishea. 

2.  The  flesh  of  fish  used  as  food  ;  —  so  termed 
in  distinction  from  the  flesh  of  other  animals. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  piece  of  wood  secured  to  an- 
other to  strengthen  it.  Brande. 

4.  {Naut.)  A  fish-block.  Crabb. 

FiSH,  V.  n.     [A.  S.  fiscian  ;  Dut.  visschen.']     [t. 

FI8HEI)  ;  pp.  FI8HINO,  FI8HEU.] 

1.  To  be  employed  in  catching  fish ;  to  try  to 
catch  fish.  Walton. 

2.  To  seek  to  draw  forth ;  to  try  to  take  by 
artifice.  "  Others  fish,  with  craft,  for  great 
opinion."  Shak. 

FIsh,  v.  a.  1.  To  draw  out  of  water  as  fish.  Pope. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  raise  the  flukes  of  an  anchor 
upon  the  gunwale; — also,  to  strengthen,  as  a 
spar  by  putting  in  or  fastening  on  another 
piece.  Dana. 

To  fish  out,  to  elicit  or  draw  out  by  artifice.  Addisun. 

fTsh'-BAS-K^T,  n.  A  large  flat  or  oeep  wicker 
basket  for  holding  or  carrying  flsh.    Simmonds. 

fTsh'-BEAM,  n.  {Carp.)  A  beam  which  bellies 
out  on  the  under  side.  Ogilvie. 

fIsh'-BLOcK,  n.  {Naut.)  A  machine  which 
draws  up  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  to  the  bow 
of  the  ship,  Crabb. 

fIsh'-CARV-ER,  n.  A  silver  knife  for  helping  to 
fish  at  table  ;  a  fish-knife ;  a  fish-slice ;  a  fish- 
trowel.  Simmotids. 

fIsh  — DAY,  n.    A  day  on  which  fish  is  eaten. 

Addison. 
FISH'^R,  n.    1.  One  who  fishes ;  a  fisherman. 
2.  {Zoiil.)  A  North  American  quadruped,  val- 
uable for  its  fur ;  the  fisher  weasel,  or  pekan ; 
Mustela  Catiadensis.  Craig. 

fTsh'PR-BOAT,  n.    A  boat  used  for  fishing. 

fIsu '^IR-MAN,  n. ;  pi.  fishermen.   1.  One  whose 

employment  is  to  catch  fish ;  a  fisher.      Waller. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  in  the  fisheries.    Boag. 

fIsh  'gR-TOVVN,  n.  A  town  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men. Clarendon. 

FiSH  5R-Y,  n.    1.  The  business  or  employment 

of  catching  fish.  Aadison. 

2.  A  place,  generally  near  the  coast,  or  in  an 

estuary  or  river,  where  fishes  are  taken  in  large 

quantities  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.     Pitt, 

fIsh'— FAg,  n.  [fish  andy'a^'.]  A  woman  who 
sells  fish;  a  fish  woman.  Simmonds. 

FIsh'-FLAKE,  n.  A  frame  covered  with  fagots 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  fish.  [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

FlSH'Ft^L,  a.  Abounding  or  stored  with  fish. 
"My^«/A/t</ pond."  Carew. 

fIsh '-GARTH,  n.  \^fiah  and  garth.']  A  dam  or 
wear  in  a  river  for  the  taking  of  fish.        Crabb. 

fIsh'gIg,  n.  A  kind  of  harpoon  or  spear,  with 
several  barbed  prongs,  and  a  line  attached  to 
it ;  —  used  for  striking  fish  at  sea ;  —  written 
also  fizgig.  Simmonds. 

FIsH'-GLOe,  n.     Isinglass.  Booth. 

FIsh'-HAWK,  n.  {Omith.)  A  bird  of  the  fainily 
Falconid/p ;  the  bald  buzzard,  ospray,  or  fishing- 
eagle  ;  fishing-hawk ;  Falco  haliectus  of  Lin- 
nocus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

fIsH'-HOOK  (hftk),  n.  A  hook  for  catching  fish, 
made  usually  with  a  barb  on  one  side. 

fIsh'1-FY,  v.  a.  \i.  FisHiFiER  ;  pp.  fishifyino, 
FISHIFIED.]     To  turn  to  fish.     [A  cant  word.] 

O  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou /nAiAri' I  SItak, 

FiSH'J-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  fishy.  Pennant. 


FISSION 

Fiflll'iNG,  n.    L  The  art  or  the  practice  of  catch. 

ing  fish.  WaUon. 

2.  A  fishery.     "  A  good  town,  having  both  a 

good  haven  and  a  plentiful ykVuny."  Hjtenaer. 
FIhii'jng,  p.  a.      Pertainine  to  the  catching  of 

fish ;  as,  "  A  fishing  snuck     ;  "  A  fishing  town." 

FlSH'I.NG-BOAT,  n.   A  boat  employed  in  fishing 

FiSlf'ING-KA'GLE,  n.  The  ti»h-hawk,  or  ospray; 
Falco  halitttua,  Eng.  Cyc, 

Fl8H'INO-FLY,  n.    A  bait  used  for  catching  fl«h. 

FlSII'lNG-FRrK;,    n.     {Irh.)    A    voracious   fish, 

with  a  very  large  head,  of  the  genus  iMnhiua ; 

the  angler  ;  Lophitta  piacatorius.  YarreU 

Fl8H'|NG-HAWK,n.  See  Fish-hawk.  Eng.  Cyc 

Flail'ING-HOOK  (-hak),  n.   A  fish-hook.    Crabb. 

FlSH'JNO-LINE,  n.   A  line  used  in  catching  fish. 

Fl8H'lN0-PLACE,  n.    A  fishery.  Clarke. 

Fl8H'|NG-R<')D,  n.  A  long,  slender  rod  or  pole 
to  which  a  line  is  fastened  for  angling.      Crabb. 

FlSH'-KfiT-TLE,  n.  A  kettle  in  which  fish  are 
boiled. 

FiSH'-KNIFE  (-niO,  n.  A  broad  flat  knife  for 
serving  fish  at  table  ;  a  fish-carver ;  a  fish-slice ; 
a  fish-trowel.  Simmonds. 

FlsiI'LIKE,  o.    Resembling  fish.  Shak. 

FlSH'-MAR-K^T,  n.  A  place  where  fish  U  of- 
fered for  sale.  Savage. 

FiS  n  '-M  A  W,  n.  The  sound,  or  air-bladder,  of  a  fish. 

In  the  eaitcm  seas,  ■  large  trade  is  carried  cm  in  /Itk-mturti, 
which  are  sent  to  China  and  used  as  glue,  te.        SiMtmomU. 

FlSH-MEAL,  n.    A  meal  of  fish.  Sharp. 

FlSH'-M6N-GeR  (-mOnit'lfr),  n.  A  dealer  in  fish. 
"  I  fear  to  play  the  fish-monger."  Carew. 

FIsh'-POND,  n.  A  small  pond  in  which  fish  are 
kept.  Mortimer. 

FI8H'-p66l,  n.    A  pond  or  pool  for  fish.   Prior. 

FIsh'-POT,  m.  A  wicker  basket  or  enclosure 
sunk  with  a  cork  float  attached,  for  catching 
crabs,  lobsters,  &c.  Simmonds. 

FlSH'-R6dM,  n.  {Nata.)  A  space  between  the 
afterhold  and  spirit-room  of  a  ship.    Mar.  Diet. 

FiSH'-SCALE,  n.    The  scale  of  a  fish.  llill 

Fl8Il'-SKlN,  n.    The  skin  of  a  fish.  HaU. 

Fish-skin  distaat,  ichthyosis  ;  a  homy  or  vraly  con- 
dition of  the  skin.  Dunglitom. 

FiSH'-SLfCE,  n.  A  broad  knife,  commonly  of 
silver,  for  cutting  up  and  serving  out  fish  at 
table ;  a  fish-carver ;  a  fish-knife.  Ogibrie. 

fTsh '-SPEAR,  n.  A  dart  or  spear  for  striking 
fish.  Job  xli.  7. 

fIsh'-TAc-KLE,  n.  {Natd.)  A  tackle  used  for 
raising  the  flukes  of  an  anchor  to  the  gunwale 
of  a  ship.  Dana. 

FiSH'-TRoW-pL,  n.  A  broad  flat  knife  for  serv- 
ing fish ;  a  fish-slice ;  a  fish-carver ;  a  fish- 
knife.  Clarke. 

fIsh'-VAN,  n.    1.  a  light  spring  cart  for  trans. 

porting  fish.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  railway  truck  set  apart  for  fish.. SVmmonds. 

FIsH'- WIFE,  n.  A  woman  who  cries  or  sells 
fish.     "  I  heard  it  of  a  fish-tcife."    Beau.  Ar  FL 

FIsH'-WOM-AN  (-w<im-9n),  n.  A  woman  who 
sells  fish.     *  Warton. 

fIsH'Y,  a.    1.  Like,  or  relating  to,  fish.    "  A  fishy 

fume."  Milton.    "  A  fishy  rxlreniity."  Browne. 

2.  Inhabited  by  fish.  "The fishy  flood." Pojte. 

tFl8K,  V.  n.  [A.  S.fi/san;  Sw.  fiesca.]  To  run 
about.     "  A  fisking  housewife.'*  Cotgrare. 

FIS-SI-C5s'TATE,  a.  ['L.findOtfiasus,  to  cleave, 
and  costaius,  having  nbs ;  cosla,  a  rib.]  Having 
the  ribs  divided.  Craig. 

Fl8'S|LE,  a.     [L.fissilis ;  findo,fitsut,  to  cleave  ; 

It.  fijtsile ;  Si).^*f7.]    That  may  be  cleft,  split  or 

divided  in  tne  direction  of  the  grain,  as  wood, 

or  of  the  natural  joints^  as  mica.  Dyer. 

F|S-sIi/|-TY,  n.    Quality  of  being  fissile.    Baih^ 

FiS'SIQN  (ftsh'un),  n.    A  cleaving.  Brattde 
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FISSIPARISM 

FlS-SlP'A-Rl§M,  n.  {Zosl.  &  Bot.)  Reproduction 
by  spontaneous  subdivision.  Roget. 

FIS-SIP'A-ROUS,  a.  [L./wrfo,  /?««««,  to  cleave, 
and  pario,  to  produce.]  (Zool.  &  Bot.)  Noting 
a  generation  or  production  by  a  spontaneous 
division  of  the  body  of  the  parent  into  two  or 
more  parts,  each  of  which  becomes  a  perfect 
living  animal.  Owen. 

FIS'SJ-PED,  a.  [L.  findo,  fissus,  to  cleave,  and 
pes, pedis,  the  foot;  It. Jissipede ;  Fi.Jissipfde.'] 
{Zool.)  Having  the  toes  separated.         Browne. 

FIs'SJ-PED,  n.  (Zool.)  An  animal  which  has  no 
membrane  between  the  toes.  Craig. 

FIS-S{-R0s'TRAL,  a.  \Ij. _findo,_^sus,  to  cle&ve, 
and  rostrum,  a  beak  ;  Yx.Jissirostre.'^  (Omitk.) 
Pertaining  to  the  Fissiroatres ;  having  a  beak 
which  opens  widely.  Gray. 

FIS-Sl-Rds'TRE§,  n.  pi.  {L.  findo,  fissus,  to 
cleave,  and  rostrum,  a  beak.]  (Omith.)  A  class 
of  birds  of  the  order  Passeres,  characterized  by 
opening  the  mouth  very  widely,  as  the  swallow. 
—  See  Passeres.  Gray. 

II  FlS'SURE  (Osh'yur)  [ftsh'shur,  S.  P. ;  ftsh'shur, 
W.;  fish' ikr,  J.  P.  Ja.;  fish'oor,  Sm.},  n.  [L. 
fissura  ;  findo,  fissus,  to  cleave  ;  It.  fessura ;  Sp. 
fisura;  Fr.  fissure.} 

1.  A  narrow  chasm  or  opening  where  a  breach 
has  been  made ;  a  cleft ;  a  crevice.  "  These  per- 
pendicular ^sswres  in  the  earth."       Goldsmith. 

2.  (Aftat.)  A  groove  or  depression;  as,  "The 
fissure  of  the  spleen."  Hoblyn. 

II  fIs'SURE  (fish'yur),  v.  a.  To  cleave;  to  make 
a  fissure  in.  Wiseman. 

FIST,  n.  [A.  B.fyst ;  Dut.  vuist ;  Ger.faust.  This 
word  is  traced  by  Wachter,  Minsheu,  Skinner, 
and  Junius  to  A.  ^.fcestnian;  Ger.  fassen,  to 
seize,  to  fasten  upon,  or fmst,  fast;  GGi.feste.'] 
The  human  hand  clinched. 

Lopic  differcth  from  rhetoric  as  the^Js*  from  the  palm;  the 
one  close,  the  other  at  large.  Bacon. 

FiST,  V.  a.     1.  To  strike  with  the  fist.      Dryden. 

2,  To  gripe  with  the  fists.     '*  Fisting  each 

other's  throats."  Shak. 

fIs'TJC,  a.  Relating  to  or  done  by  the  fist ;  pu- 
gilistic. Qu.  Rev. 

•■'IS'TI-CUFFS,  n.  pi.  {fist  and  cuff.}  A  battle 
with  the  fist ;  a  boxing.  Swift. 

rIS'Tl-NUT,  w.  [Corrupted  from ^wtecAio.]  A 
pistachio  nut.  Johnson. 

»'IS'Ty-CA,  n.  [L.,  a  hammer  or  beetle.}  A  pile- 
driving  mstrument ;  —  called  also,  by  workmen, 
a  monkey.  Craig. 

FiST'y-LA,  n. ;  pi.  FiSTULJE,     [L.,  a  pipe.} 

1.  {Med.)  A  long,  sinuous,  pipe-like  ulcer, 
with  a  narrow  orifice,  and  without  disposition 
to  heal.  Hoblyn. 

FUtulce  have  received  different  names  according  to  the  dis- 
charge which  they  afford,  and  the  organs  in  which  they  are 
seated,  as  Uichrymal,  biliary,  salivary,  synovial,  urinary. 

Duni/lison. 

2.  {Ent.)  The  intermediate  sub-quadrangular 
pipe,  m  insects,  which  conveys  the  nectar  to  the 
pharynx.  Maunder. 

Fistula  in  ano,  (Med.)  fistula  of  the  rectum.  —  Fis- 
tula lachrymalis,  {Med.)  fistula  of  the  lachrymal  duct. 

FlST'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  fistularis ;  It.  fistolare ;  Sp. 
fistular ;  Fr.  fistulaire.}  Relating  to  a  fistula 
or  pipe  ;  hollow.  Martin. 

FIS-tu-lA'RI-4,  n.  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes 
having  an  elongated,  tube-like  muzzle ;  the 
tobacco-pipe  fish.  Baird. 

FiST'y-LA-Ry,  o.    Fistular.  Blount. 

FiST'y-LATE,  V.  n.  To  turn  or  grow  to  a  fistula  ; 
to  become  fistular.  Bullokat 

FiST'y-LATE,  V.  a.  To  make  hollow  like  a  pipe. 
[k.]  The  Student. 

FlST-y-LI'DAN,  n.  [1..  fistula,  a  pipe.]  {Zonl.) 
A  worm  resembling  Holithtiridte.  Brande. 

FlS-TU'Ll-FORM,  a.  [L.  fistula,  a  pipe,  and 
forma,  form.]  In  the  form  of  a  tube ;  tubular ; 
m  round  hollow  columns.  Craig. 

FiST'U-LOSE,  a.  \h.fistuhsus ;  It.  fistoloso ;  Sp. 
fistuloso ;  Ft.  fistu/eux.}  Formed  like  a  fistula  ; 
fistular;  fistulous.  Hooker. 
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FiST'U-LOOs,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  fistula  ; 
fistular ;  fistulose.  Wiseman. 

FIT,  n.  [Etymology  uncertain.  Skinner  suggests 
fight,  every  fit  being  a  struggle  of  nature.  Fl. 
vits  ;  Fr.  vite,  quick.  Junius.  —  Ft.  fait,  a  fact ; 
\j.facio,  to  do  ;  factum.     Tooke.} 

1.  An  attack,  paroxysm,  or  exacerbation  of  a 
distemper ;  a  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  any 
disease,  particularly  of  a  disease  attended  with 
convulsion  ;  as,  "  An  epileptic  fit." 

2.  Any  short  return  after  intermission;  an 
interval. 

By  fits  he  breathes,  half  views  the  fleeting  skies, 

And  seals  again  by  Jits  his  swimming  eyes.  Pope. 

3.  Any  sudden  and  temporary  affection. 
"These  sullen ^^s."  Shak.  "A  fit  of  melan- 
choly." Addison.     "  By  fits  and  starts."  Roget. 

4.  Disorder ;  distemperature.  "  The  fits  of 
the  season."  Shak. 

5.  t  [A.  S.fitt,  a  song;  Dut.  vitten,  to  sing.] 
A  part  of  a  son^  or  poem  ;  a  canto.       Spenser. 

6.  t  A  strain  m  music.  "  The  trumpets  blow 
a  fit."  Old  Poem. 

7.  Adjustment  of  dress  to  the  body.    Clarke. 

FIT,  a.  \F\.  vitten.  Kilian,  Johnson. — Ft.  fait, 
a  fact.     Skinner.  —  See  Feat.] 

1.  Having  the  necessary  qualifications ;  qual- 
ified.    "You  an  officer  ^<  for  the  place !  "  Shak. 

2.  Suitable  ;  proper  ;  becoming ;  convenient ; 
meet ;  appropriate  ;  apt ;  befitting. 

Is  it  fit 
To  labor  after  other  knowledge  so. 
And  thine  own  nearest,  dearest  self  not  know?  Langford. 

Syn.  — See  Appropriate,  Becoming,  Con- 
venient. 

fIt,  v.  a.     [i.  fitted  ;  pp.  fitting,  fitted.] 

1.  To  suit ;  to  adapt ;  to  adjust. 

The  carpenter  marketh  it  out  with  a  line;  he  fitteth  it  with 
planes.  Jsa.  xliv.  13. 

2.  To  accommodate  or  provide  with  some- 
thing suitable.  "Fit  me  with  such  weeds." 
"  Every  true  man's  apparel^fe  your  thief."  Shak. 

3.  To  prepare  ;  to  get  ready ;  to  qualify  ;  to 
equip.     "  I  am  not  fitted  for  't."  Shak. 

4.  To  be  adapted  to  ;  to  become. 

The  same  things,  sir,  fit  not  you  and  me.       Beau.  !f  Fl. 

To  fit  out,  to  furnish ;  to  equip ;  to  supply  with 
necessaries.  "  He  fitted  out  squadrons."  Chesterfield. 
—  To  fit  up,  to  make  ready  ;  to  make  proper  for  the 
use  or  reception  of  any  one.  "  He  has  fitted  up  his 
farm."   Pope. 

Syn.  —  To  fit  is  to  provide  one's  self  with  proper 
qualitications  ;  to  suit  is  to  provide  with  what  is 
agreeable.  We  fit  ourselves  for  the  thing ;  we  suit 
the  thing  to  ourselves.  A  proper  education  fits  or 
qualifies  a  person  for  a  station  ;  and  what  is  pleasing 
suits  his  taste.  A  shoe  is  made  to  fit  the  foot ;  a  coat, 
to  fit  the  body.  Things  are  adapted  to  their  uses,  ad- 
justed to  their  position,  and  accommodated  to  each 
other.  —See  Qualify. 

FIT,  t'.  n.    1.  To  be  proper  ;  to  be  becoming. 

Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  feast.  Pope. 

2.  To  be  suited;  to  be   adapted;    as,  "The 


garment  ^^s  well 

t  FIT,  p.  from  fight.    Fought. 

FItCH,  n.     1.  A  chick-pea ;  a  vetch, 
2.  The  fur  of  the  fitchew. 


FITCH'AT,  ) 
FITCH'gT,  )  ^' 


Same  as  Fitchew. 


Congreve. 
Ezek.  iv.  9. 

Walton. 


FITCH'EW  (ffch'o),  n.  [Derivation  uncertain.  — 
Dut.  visse,  fisse,  vitche  ;  Fr.  fissau.  Richard- 
son.}   The  European  polecat,  or  foumart.  Bell. 

+  FiTCH'Y,  a.     Having  fitches  ;  vetchy.     Fuller. 
FlT'Fl^L,  a.    Full  of  fits  or  paroxysms  ;  fickle. 

After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well.  Shak. 

FIt'LY,  ad.     Properly ;  justly  ;  commodiously. 
t  FIT'MfNT,  n.  Something  fitted  to  an  endi.Shak. 

FIT'NfSS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
fit ;  suitableness  ;  propriety. 

Always  the  fitness  of  the  means  respect       Blackmore. 
tFIT'TA-BLE,  a.    Suitable;  fit.  Sherwood. 

FIT'T?D,  j9.  a.   Made  suitable  ;  adapted;  suitable. 


FIT'Tpn-NESS,  n. 
adapted. 


The  state  of  being  fitted  or 
H.  More. 


FlT'T^R,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  fits  or 
confers  fitness.  Mortimer. 
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2.  One  who  conducts  the  sales  between  the 
owner  of  a  coal-pit  and  a  shipper  of  coals  •  a 
coal-fitter.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  weigher  at  the  mint.  Simmonds. 

4.  [It.  fetta,  slice,  bit ;  Ger.  fetzcn,  shred 
rag.]  A  small  piece ;  a  fragment.  "  Alas  '  he's 
all  to  fitters."  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

FIT'TJNG,;?.  a.     1.  Suiting;   adapting. 

2.  Fit;  proper.  "Fitting  (ot a T^Tincoss."  Shak. 

FlT'TJNG-LY,  ad.    Properly  ;  suitably.        More. 

FiT'TJNG-NESS,  n.     Suitableness.      Bp.  Taylor. 

FIT'TING-6i)t,  n.  The  furnishing  of  a  ship 
with  men,  provisions,  &c,  Craig. 

FIT'TING-UP,  n.  An  equipment ;  a  furnishing  • 
a  preparation.  ch.  Ob. 

FIT' WEED,  n.  A  plant ;  Eryngium  fwtidum;  — 
so  called  because  considered  as  a  powerful  anti- 
hysterical  medicine.  Crabb- 

FITZ  (ftts),  n.    [Norm.  Fr.,  from  L.  filiui;  Fr, 

fils.J      A    son;  —  used    in    composition;    as, 

" i^t^zherbert,  the  son  of  Herbert";  " Fitzroy 

the  son  of  the  king."  Lower. 

JS^  It  is  commonly  used  of  illegitimate  children. 

FIVE,  a.  &  n.  [Goth,  fimf;  A.  S.  fif;  Dut.  vyf- 
GeT.fiinf;  Dan.  Sg  Sw.fem.}  F6ur  and  oiie; 
half  of  ten. 

FIVE'-BAR,  a.  Having  five  bars;  five-barred, 
"  A  five-bar  gate,"  Oay. 

FIVE'-BARRED  (-bird),  a.  Having  five  bars.  "  A 
five-barred  gate."  Y'ouTig. 

FIVE'-CLEFT,  a.  Divided  into  five  segments; 
quinquefid.  Boag. 

FIVE'-FIN'egR,  n.  1,  (iJoit.)  A  species  of  cinque- 
foil  ;  Potentilla  reptans.  Farm.  Ency. 
2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  two  species  of 
star-fish,              -  Forbes. 

FIVE'-FIN-eeRED,  a.    Having  five  fingers, 

FIVE'-FIN'GeR-TiED,  a.  United  by  the  whole 
band.  Shak. 

FIVE'-FOLD,  a.  Consisting  of  five  in  one ;  be- 
ing in  fives,  Fothcrby, 

FIVE'— LEAF,  n.     Cinquefoil ;  a  grass.    Drayton. 

FIVE'-LEAVED  (-levd),  a.  Having  five  leaves. 
"  Five-leaved  grass."  Barrett. 

FIVE'-LOBED,  a.     Having  five  lobes.        Clarke. 

FIVE'-PART-5D,  a.     Divided  into  five  parts, 

FlVE'-POINT-eD,  a.  Having  five  points.P«tnaw<. 

FIVE§,   n.pl.     1.  A  play  with   a  ball,  in  which 

three  fives  are  counted  to  the  game.        Smart. 

2.  A  disease  of  horses  ;  vives.  Shak, 

FiVE'-TOOTHED  (-t6tht),  a.    Having  five  teeth. 

FIVE'-VAlvED,  a.     Having  five  valves.  Clarke. 

FIX,  V.  a.  \Ij.  figo,fionts ;  It.  ficcare,  or  figgere ;  Sp, 
fijar;  Fr.fixer.}   [i.  fixed  ;  ^jp.  fixing,  fixed.] 
_  1,  To  make  fast,  firm,  or  stable  ;  to  fasten ;  to 
tie  ;  to  attach. 

Fate  had  fixed  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations.  Milan. 

2.  To  establish  ;  to  settle  ;  to  determine  ;  to 
limit;  to  define  ;  to  appoint. 

In  which  of  all  these  orbs  hath  man 

His  ^a-e(i' seat?  Milton. 

3.  To  direct  without  variation.  "My  thoughts 
at  present  are  fixed  on  Homer."  Dryilcn. 

Why  arc  thine  eyes  fixed  to  the  sullen  earth?        Shak. 

4.  To  deprive  of  volatility ;  to  solidify. 

We  pronounce  concerning  gold  that  it  is  fixed.        Locke. 

5.  t  To  transfix  ;   to  pierce, 

■  A  bow  of  steel  shall  fix  his  trembling  thighs.      Savdys. 

6.  To  adjust ;  to  put  in  order.     [U.  S.] 

To^a;  the  hair,  the  table,  the  fire,  means  to  dress  the  hoir, 
lay  the  table,  and  make  the  fire.  Lycll's  7W»ic/.«. 

Syn,  —  To  fix  is  a  general  term  of  extensive  appli- 
cation. Fix  a  boundary  ;  fix  the  eye  ;  fix  attention  •, 
fix  a  bayonet ;  fasten  with  a  rope  ;  attach  friends,  or 
blame  :  fix  or  appoint  a  time  ;  settle  the  afTalr  ;  deter- 
mine the  question  ;  define  the  term  ;  limit  the  price  ; 
establish  the  principle.  —  See  Firm. 

FIX,  V.  n.    1,  To  settle  or  remain  permanently. 


Your  kindness  banishesyour  fear. 
Resolved  to  fix  for  ever  here. 


Waller. 
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2.  To  become  firm ;  to  lose  fluidity.      Bacon. 

To  fix  OH,  tu  Kettle  lliu  <>|iiiiii)ii  or  roH4>lMtion  on  ;  to 
deloriiiiiio  or  futen  on.  "  If  we  would  be  liappy,  we 
iiiu8(  JU  vK  8uiue  fouuilatioii  that  can  never  deceive 
mi,»  L^Kulrangt. 

Fl.V.n.  A  predicament ;  a  dilemma;  as,  "A  bad 
fix."    [An  American  vulgarism.]  Bartktt. 

FlX'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  fixed.  Darwin. 

K|X-A'TI(,>N,  n.     [Sp.  fijacion  ;  Fr.  fixation.] 

1.  The  act  of  fixing.  Glnnville. 

2.  The  state  of  being  fixed  or  restrained.  "  A 
fixation  and  confinement  of  thought."      [Vatts. 

3.  The  state  in  which  a  body  does  not  evap- 
orate or  become  volatile  by  heat.  Bacon. 

4.  Stability;  firmness;  steadiness.  "An  un- 
alterable ^j;n/to«  of  resolution."       KilUngbcck. 

flX'A-TURB,  n.  A  gummy  composition  for  the 
hair.  Simmonds. 

KlXED  (flkst  or  nks'?d),  p.  a.  Made  fast,  firm, 
or  stable;  firmly  established: — intently  direct- 
ed ;  fastened  :  —  deprived  or  destitute  of  vola- 
tility. 

Filed  air,  the  old  term  for  carbonic  acid.  —  Fixed 
aUcalien,  polaMsa  and  soda,  wliicli  are  not  easily  vol- 
atilixod  ; — distiu|;uislitid  from  ammonia,  tUe  volatile 
alkali.  —  Fired  axis,  the  axis  atmut  which  a  plane 
revolved  in  the  formation  of  a  solid. —  Fired  bodies, 
.siihiitances  which  bear  great  heat  without  evaporation 
or  volatilization.  —  Fired  oils,  the  common  greasy 
oils,  so  termed  in  contradistinction  to  the  nnlatile  oils ; 
as  tlicy  do  not  evaporate  except  at  a  very  high  temper- 
ature.—  Fired  stars,  aucU  Hints  as  always  retain  the 
game  apparent  position  with  respect  to  one  another. 

FlX'pD-Ly,  orf.     1.  Firmly;  fastly.  Locke. 

2.  Steadfastly  ;  intently.  Burnet. 

iix'^D-N6ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  fixed.  J3c«</ey. 

t  K|X-!d'I-TY,  n.    Coherence  of  parts.        Boyle. 

FiX'l-TY,  n.  [Fr./x/^-.  — See  Fix.]  Coherence 
of  parts  ;  fixedness;  tenacity.'  Newton. 

FIxt,  p.  from  fix.  Sometimes  used  tor  fixed. — 
See  Fix.  Todd. 

FiXT'URE  (Okst'yur),  n.  That  which  is  fixed  :  — 
a  piece  of  furniture  fixed  to  a  house,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  mocable;  something  fixed  or 
immovable.  Byron. 

tCf  "  Fixture  is  a  modem  word."     Todd. 

FlX'ljRE  (flks'yur),    n.      1.    The    state    of    being 

placed;  position.  "The^xwrcof  her  eye."  Shak. 

2.  Firmness  ;  stable  state.  Shak. 

FlZ'elG,  n.     1.  A  kind  of  haijpoon  to  strike  fish  ; 

—  properly  fifishqiff.  —  See  FiSHOio.      Herbert. 

2.  A  kind  of  firework; — probably  so  called 
from  the  fizzing  or  hissing  noise  it  makes  on 
explosion.  Cotqrave. 

3.  A  gadding  flirt.  SkeUon. 

Fizz,  or  Fiz,  n.  A  hissing  noise  ;  a  hiss.  Halliwell. 

Fizz,  r.  n.  [Icel.  fysa.]  To  fly  off:— to  hiss; 
to  fizzle.  Brockett. 

Flz'ZLE,  V.  n.  To  emit  a  hissing  noise  ;  to  hiss : 

—  to  break  wind.  B.  Jonson. 

FI,AB'BeR-GAST-5D,  a.  Confounded;  abashed. 
[Local  and  low.]  Sir  Francis  Head. 

FLAb'B|-LY,  ad.     In  a  flabby  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

PLAB'BJ-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  flabby.  Hcott. 

PLAB'BY,  o.  [Probably  flamy.  Richardson.  — 
See  Flap.]  Flaccid  ;  soft ;  loose ;  wanting 
firmness.  "  Flabby  substances,  like  muscles 
and  membranes."  Paley. 

t  ELA'BgL,  n.     [L.flabellum.']     A  fan.      Huloet. 

FI.A-BftL'LATE,  a.  [l.. flabellum,  a  small  fan.] 
(Dot.)  Fan-shaped;  flabelliform.  Gray. 

PLAB-eL-LA'TIQN,  w.  [Fr.  flahellation.]  The  act 
of  fanning,  or  cooling  by  use  of  the  i&n.Dunglison. 

FI.A-BfiL'L|-FCiRM,  a.  [L.flabelltim,  a  small  fan, 
and /ormo,  form;  Fr.  Jlabelliforme.]  (Bot.) 
Shaped  like  a  fan  ;  broad  and'  rounded  at  the 
summit,  and  narrowed  at  the  base.  Gray. 

FI.Ab'ilE,  a.  [L.flabilis  ;  flo,  to  blow.]  Subject 
to  be  blown,     [u.]  Bailey. 

t^i'J^e'CiD  (flak'sid),  a.  [l..flaccidtts ;  It.  flaccido ; 
bp.flacido.]     Weak  and  soft ;  hanging  down  by 
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ita  own  weight;   limber;   flagging:— not  full; 
not  distended;  not  tense  ;  not  stilt';  lax. 

ThiMC  whoM:  mutclc*  we  weak  or  JIaecUt  arc  unapt  tn  pro- 
nounce- the  letter  r.  ItouUr. 

FLA»;-VlD'|-TY,  n.  [It.  flacciditfl ;  Sp.  flacidez  ; 
Fr.jlacciditr'.]  The  state  of  being  flaccid;  lax- 
ity ;  limbcrness ;  want  of  tension.       Wise/nun. 

FLAiC'9lD-LY,  ad.    In  a  flaccid  manner.    Clarke. 

FLA£'|J|D-N£SS,  n.  The  «totc  of  being  flaccid  ; 
flaccidity.  Scott. 

FLAck'^H,  v.  n.  To  flutter  as  a  bird.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Wright. 

FLAcK'(:T,  n.  [A.  S.  flaxe,  a  flask.]  A  bottle 
in  the  form  of  a  barrel.  Simmondt. 

FLA(;K'IP,  n.  A  truss  made  of  straw  for  protect- 
ing a  horse's  back  from  the  creel  or  basket 
which  he  carries.  Simmondt. 

FLAg,  ».  n.  [A.  S._/feo(7on,  to  fly.  Johnton.  L. 
flacceo ;   Sp.  flaquear,   to   droop,  to  flag.]     [i. 

flagged;  /jp.  FLAGGING,  FLAGGED.] 

1.  To  hang  loose,  without  stiffness  or  tension. 
"  Theflafff/ing  sails."  I>ryden. 

2.  To  droop ;   to  become  languid,  weak,  or 
faint ;  to  decline  ;  to  languish. 

Thua  reputation  ii  a  apur  to  wit. 

And  some  wit«  Jttig  through  fear  of  locing  iL  Cowper. 

FLAg,  t>.  a.  1,  To  let  fall  into  feebleness ;  to  suf- 
fer to  droop,  or  become  languid ;  to  ener^'ate. 
"Nothing  60 flags  the  spirits."  Echard. 

2.  [From  flag,  a  species  of  stone.]    To  lay 
with  broad  stones.  Sandys. 

FLAg,  n.  [Icel.flagan;  W.jfflag,  flag.  — A.  S. 
fleogan,  to  fly ;  because  it  is  moved  by  any 
wind.  Johnson,  Ric/uirdson.]  (Bot.)  A  water- 
plant  of  the  genus  Iris,  with  a  bladed  or  ensi- 
form  leaf.  Walton. 

FLAg,  n.     [A.  S.  flean,  to  flay.    Richardson.] 
1.  A  broad  flat  stone  used  for  paving;  a  flag- 
stone. VVoodtcard. 


2.  A  turf   pared  off  for  burning. 
Eng.] 


[Local, 
Grose. 


FLAg,  n.  [Dut.  vlaq;  Ger. flagqe;  Ban. flag;  Sw. 
flajq.  This  word  is  referred  by  Richardson  to 
A.  S.^wan,  to  fly.]  A  cloth  or  colors  borne 
on  a  staff  as  a  military  or  naval  ensign. 

td'  In  the  navy,  fi-ags  borne  on  the  masts  of  ves- 
sels not  only  designate  the  country  to  which  they  be- 
long, but  by  their  position  they  denote  tlie  quality  of 
the  officer  by  whom  the  ship  is  commanded. 

Syn. —  See  Standard. 

To  heave  out  the  flag,  (JVaut.)  to  put  it  out.  —  To 
hang  out  the  ithite  flag,  to  call  for  quarter,  or  to  indi- 
cate friendly  intentions.  — To  lower  or  strike  the  flag, 
to  pull  it  down  upon  the  cap,  or  take  it  in,  out  of 
respect  or  submisdion.  —  To  hang  out  the  red  flag,  to 
give  a  signal  of  detianco  and  battle.  —  .Hflag  of  truce, 
{Mil.)  a  flag  carried  to  an  enemy  when  some  pacific 
communication  is  intended. 

FLAg'— BR66m,  n.  A  broom  for  sweeping  pave- 
ments. Johnson. 

FLA9'5;L-LANT,  n.  ;  pi.  FLAGELLANTS.  [L.fla- 
gcllo,  flagellins,  to  whip  ;  It.  flagellante ;  Sp. 
flageuinte ;  Fr.  flagellant.]  One  of  a  sect  of 
Christians  that  arose  in  Italy  in  1260,  and  that 
maintained  the  necessity  of  flagellation.  Brande. 

FLA^'^L-LATE,  v.  a.  [t.  FLAGELLATED  ;  pp. 
FLAGELLATING,  FLAGELLATED.]   To  whip  ;  to 

scourge.  Cockeram. 

FLA9'(;L-LATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Long,  narrow,  and 
flexible,  like  the  thong  of  a  whip.  Gray. 

FLA(?-(:L-LA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  flagellatio;  It.  fla- 
gellazione;  Sp.flagelacion  ;  fr. flagellation.]  Act 
of  flagellating  ;  a  whipping  ;  a  scourging.  Garth. 

t  FLA-p6LLE',  V.  a.  [L.flagello.]  To  whip  ;  to 
scourge  ;  as,  "  To  flageUe  the  church."       Bale. 

FLA-^fiL'H-FORM,  a.  [L.  faqellttm,  a  whin,  and 
forma,  form ;  Fr.  flageUiforme.]  (Bot.)  Re- 
sembling a  whipthong.  P.  Cyc. 

FLj1-(^EL  'LUM,n. ;  pi.  fl^-pSl'l^.  [L.]  1.  (Bot.) 

A  trailing  shoot  of  a  vine ;  a  young  shoot.  Brande. 

2.  (Zo"l.)  An  appendage  to  the  legs  of  cnista- 

cea  resembling  a  whip.  Owen. 

FLA^'EQ-LfcT  (flilj.'o-lfit),  n.  [Or.  nlaytavXot ;  irirf- 
yiof ,  sideways,  and  avidf,  a  flute ;  Fr.  flageolet. 
Porttts,  Mofin.]   (Mus.)  A  small  wooaen  wind 


flap 
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instrument,  resembling  a  flute,  bat  played  with  a 
mouth-piece  at  the  end; — often  wnttcnflagt^  . 

FLAG'-FfcATII-eK,  n.  A  feather  of  a  bird's  wing 
next  to  the  body.  Booth. 

PLAG't;|-Nf:H8,  n.  A  flaggy  sUte;  want  of  ten- 
sion; laxity.  Sherwood. 

FLAg'B(NG,  n.    L  The  act  of  drooping  or  grow- 
ing dull. 
2.  A  foot-pavement  of  flag-atones.       Clarke. 
FLAgT.Y,  a.    fSec  Flag,  v.  h.] 

1.  Weak;  lax;  limber;  not  stiff:  not  tense. 
"Flaggy  wings."  Dryden.  "Flaggy  fin»."Spe$uer. 

2.  Having  little  or  no  taste ;  insipid.  "  A  great 
■^gy  apple."  Baron. 

.  Abounding  in,  or  reaembling,  the  planU 
cMeAflags.  Clarke. 

FLA-9l"TIOI.8  (fl»-JI*h'us),  a.  {h.  flagitioiu ; 
flugitium,  a  disgraceful' act ;  It.  flagistoao  ;  Sp. 
Hugicioao.]  Very  wicked ;  villanous ;  atrocious; 
Highly  criminal ;  heinous  ;  profligate. 

Peijury  it  •  crimr  of  an  Jtagitiuiai  >  naturr,  we  cannnt  be 
too  carpftil  in  avoiding  ertry  appruach  tuwanb  iL    AdJimm. 

Syn-  — See  Heinous,  Wicked. 

FLA-pI"TIOUS.LY  (fl»-jl«h'ii»-l?),  ad.  In  a  fla- 
gitious manner.  Bp.  HaU. 

FLA-9I"TIOV8-n688  (flHt«h'u»-n««),  n.  Quaf 
ity  of  being  flagitious  ;  extreme  wickedness. 

PLAg'-5F-FI-C5R,  n.  (iVau<.)  The  commander 
of  a  squadron  ;  an  admiral.  Additon. 

FLAG'QN,  n.  [Fr./okron;  Sp. /ojco.  This  word 
is  derived  by  some  from  A.  S.flaxe,  a  flask,  and 
by  others  from  Or.  ^}'i7i«{,  a  flagon,  or  L. 
lagena.] 

1.  A  vessel  for  holding  liquor,  generally  with  a 
long  neck,  covered  at  top,  and  a  spout.  tairhoU. 

2.  A  vessel  used  to  contain  wine  for  the  cir 
charist. 


FLA 'GRANGE,  n.     Flagrancy. 


Bp.  Ban. 


FLA'GRAN-tJY,  n.    [L.flagrantia  ;  Fr.  flagrante.] 

1.  Quality  of  being  flagrant  or  burning ;  heat ; 
fire.     "  A  flagrancy  in  the  eyes."  Bacon. 

2.  Notoriousness ;  glaring  impudence.   Steel. 

FLA 'GRANT,  a.  [L.flatp-o,  flagrant,  to  bum ;  It. 
Sf  Sp.  flagrante ;  Fr.  flagrant!] 

1.  Ardent ;  burning ;  eager.  "  Flagrant  de- 
sires and  affections."  llwiker. 

2.  Flaming  into  notice  ;  glaring ;  notorious  ; 
heinous;  enormous.  "  A  flagrant  act  of  in- 
justice." Hurd. 

Syn.  —  See  Heinous. 

Fr^-ORjjV'TE  BF.L'LO.  [L.]  While  the  war 
is  ragring  ;  during  hostilities.  Macdonnel. 

FLjt-ORjJV'TF.  DF.-UC'TO.  [L.]  During  the 
commission  of  the  crime. 

FLA'GRANT-Ly,  ad.     In  a  flagrant  manner. 

FLA'GRANT-Ngss,  n.  The  sUte  of  being  fla- 
grant ;  flagrancy.  Scott. 

t  FLA'GRATE,  r.  a.  [L.  flagro,  flagrattu.]  To 
bum  ;  to  injure  by  fire.  Greenhill. 

t  FLA-GRA'TIQN,  rt.     A  conflagration.  Lorelace. 

FLAg'-SHIp,  n.  (Naut.)  The  ship  bearing  the 
commander  of  a  fleet,  or  commanded  bv  a  flag- 
officer.  Johnson. 

FLAg'-STAfF,  n.  The  sUff  or  pole  on  which  a 
flag  is  elevated.        •  Dryden. 

FLAg'-STONR,  n.  A  broad,  fiat  stone  used  for 
pavement ;  a  flag.  Eng.  Cyc. 

FLAg'-WORM  (-wUrm),  n.  A  grub  bred  in  wa- 
tery places  among  flags  and  sedge.  WattoH, 

FLAIL  (flal),  n.  [L.flaf/ellum,  a  whip  ;  Fr.^taw, 
a  flail ;  Tint,  rlegel ;  Gcr.flet/el.]  An  implement 
for  threshing  grain  by  hand,  consisting  of  the 
handle  or  handstaff,  and  the  swipple.  or  that 
part  that  strikes  the  sheaves. 

Or  Uke  a  lazy  thrMher  with  uflaO.  Skat. 

FLAiR,  V.  n.    See  Flare.  AsA. 

FLAirE,  n.  (Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  ray  kind ;  sting- 
ray ;  fire-flaire  ;  Trygon  paatinaca.  YarraU. 

FLAKE,  n.  [L.  flocciis;  It.  fiocco;  A.  S.flacea, 
flakes  of  snow ;  Dut.  vlok,  a  flake  ;  Oer.  flocke.] 


m!en,  sYR;   m6ve,   nor,  s6N;   B^LL,  BOr,  rOle.  — 9,  9,  ^,  I,  soft;  E,  6,  £,  i,  hard;  §  as  z;  ^  as  gx.  — THIS.  this. 
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FLARE 


1.  A  small  flat  particle  or  collection  of  any 
matter  loosely  held  together ;  a  flock ;  a  scale. 

Small  parcels  wllich  we  caU  JIakes  of  «now.  Orew. 

2.  A  sort  of  scaff"oId  or  platform,  made  of 
hurdles  and  supported  by  stanchions;  —  used 
for  drying  fish.  Craig. 

3.  pi.  Hurdles  or  portable  pales  for  fencing. 
[Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

4.  A  sort  of  carnation  of  two  colors  only,  hav- 
ing large  stripes  going  through  the  leaves.  Cra/^. 

5.  (Sfaut.)  A  small  stage  hung  over  a  ship's 
side,  to  calk  or  repair  any  breach,         '  Ogilvie. 

FLAKE,  v.  a.  \i.  FLAKED  ;  pp.  FLAKING,  FLAKED.] 

To  form  in  flakes  or  laminaj. 

Mould  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow.         Pope. 

FLAKE,  V.  n.  To  break  into  flakes  or  laminae  ;  to 
scale  oft".  Congreve. 

FLAKE'-WHlTE,  n.  The  purest  white-lead  in 
the  form  of  flakes  or  scales.  Ure. 

FLA'KJ-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  flaky.  Ash. 

FLA'KY,  a.  1.  Consisting  of,  or  abounding  in, 
flakes  or  small,  flat  particles.  "  Flaky  fires." 
Watts.     "  Flaky  flames."    Pope. 

2.  Resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  flakes.  "  A 
flaky  consistency."  Brovme. 

PLAm,  n.  [Goth. ^OTwa ;  A..  S. fleam,  a  flight; 
IceX.flimJ] 

1.  A  freak  ;  a  whim  ;  a  fancy.        Beau.  4r  Fl. 

2.  A  falsehood;  a  lie;  an  illusory  pretext. 
"  Cant  and  cheat,  J7«»i  and  delusion.         SotUh. 

FLAM,  V.  a.  To  deceive  with  a  lie ;  to  delude  ;  to 
cheat ;  to  impose  upon.  South. 

FLAm'BEAU  (flim'bo),  n. ;  pi.  Fr.  flambea  ux  ; 
Eng.  FLAMBEAis  (flaiu'boz).  [Fr.]  A  torch  ;  a 
flame  ;  a  lighted  torch.  Dryden. 

FLAM-BOY' ANT,  n.  [Fr.,  from  flumboijer,  to 
shine ;  to  flash.]  A  style  of  architecture  so 
named  from  the  flame-like  wavings  of  its  tra- 
cery. Craig. 

FLAME,  71.  [li.flamma  ;  It.  fiamma  ;  Sp.  llama  ; 
Fr.  flumme.  —  W.fllam.'] 

1.  Inflammable  gas  in  a  state  of  combustion, 
as  it  ascends  in  a  stream  from  a  burning  body ; 
a  blaze  ;  flare  ;  flash  ;  glare. 

Flame  is  merely  a  thin  film  of  white,  hot  vapor.       P.  Cyc, 

2.  Fire. 

Jove,  Prometheus'  theft  allow; 
The  flames  he  once  stole  from  thee  grant  him  now.     Cowley. 

3.  Warmth  of  thought  or  feeling ;  ardor ; 
fervency  ;  fervor  ;  enthusiasm. 

The  same  flame,  by  difterent  ways  expressed, 

Glows  in  the  hero's  and  the  poet  s  breast.  Howe. 

4.  A  person  loved :  — the  passion  of  love. 

My  heart's  on  flame,  and  does  like  fire 

To  her  aspire.  Cowley. 

Syn. —  Flame  and  blaze  are  both  ignited  vapor, 
produced  by  the  application  of  ,fire.  Blaze  is  more 
dazzling  and  more  transient  than  flame.  A  candle 
burns  by  a  fl^me  ;  paper,  or  a  light  combustible,  by  a 
blaze  ;  gunpowder,  by  a  flush  ;  a  torch  or  flambeau, 
by  a  flare  ;  a  conflagration,  by  a  glare. 

FLAME,  v.  n.     [W.   Mamio.']     \i.  flamed  ;  pp. 

FLAMING,  FLAMED.J 

1.  To  shine,  as  fire  ;  to  bum  with  emission  of 
light ;  to  blaze.  Milton. 

2.  To  break  out  in  violence  of  passion ;  to 
burst  forth,  like  flame.  Beau.  <Sf  Fl. 

+  FLAME,  V.  n.    To  inflame ;  to  excite.    Spenser. 

FLAME'-c6l-OR,  n.  The  color  of  flame.  "A 
Tohe  of  flatyie-color."  B".  Jonson. 

FLAME'-COL-ORED  (-kul-urd),  a.  Of  the  color 
of  flame.     "  Flame-colored  stockings."      Shak. 

FLAME'-EYED  (-Id),  a.  Having  eyes  like  flame. 
"  Flame-eyed  Fury."  Quarles. 

FLAME'L^SS,  a.  Without  flame.  "  His  flame- 
less  altar."  Sandys. 

FLA ' MEJ>r,  n. ;  pi.  Jj.  flXm'i-ne$;  Eng.  flA'- 
MEN?.'  [L.]  {Roman  AtU.)  The  name  of  any 
priest  who  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  one 
particular  god,  and  who  received  a  distinguish- 
mg  epithet  from  the  deity  to  whom  he  minis- 
tered, as  Flamen  Martialis,  a  priest  of  Mars. 

W.  Smith. 

FLA  M'lNG,  71.  The  act  of  bursting  out  in  flames ; 
a  blazing.  Bale. 


FLAM'JNG,  p.  a.  1.  Emitting  a  flame ;  blazing. 
"  A  flaming  meteoT."  Witkie. 

2.  Of   a  bright,  gaudy  color ;   bright  red  or 
bright  yellow.  P7^or. 

3,  Violent ;  exciting;  as,  "A_/?amm(7 speech." 

FLAM'JNG-LY,  ad.     Radiantly  ;  most  brightly. 

Cotgrave. 

FLA-MIN'GO,  n. ;  pi.  FLA-MtN'- 

e'oE$.  [L.^mma,  flame ; 
Sp. _/Taw«jco ;  Yr.flamant.^ 
(Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  or- 
der Anseres,  family  Anati- 
dce,  and  sub-family  Phami- 
copterinee,  remarkable  for 
the  extreme  length  of  its 
legs  and  neck,  and  its  flame- 
colored,  red,  or  rosy  plu- 
mage. Gray. 

FLA-MIN'l-CAL,  a  Belong- 
ing t9  a  flamen ;  flamini- 
ous.  Milton. 

FLA-MIN>OUS,  a.  Belong- 
ing  to   a  flamen;    flamin-    (Kuropoan  flnmingo 

.    ",  » r  Phaemcopterus  ruber). 

ical.  More. 

FLAM-MA-B!l'1-TY,  n.    Inflammability.  Bromie. 

FLAm'MA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  inflamed ;  in- 
flammable. Smart. 

t  FLAM-MA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  kindling  or 
setting  on  fire ;  inflammation.  Browne. 

tFLAM'Mg-OUS,  a.  [L.flammeus.']  Consisting 
of  flame,  or  resembling  flame.  "  Flammeous 
light."  Browne. 

FLAM-MIF'?R-0US,  a.  [L.  flammifer ;  flamma, 
flame,  andfero,  to  bear ;  It.  flamfkifero.]  Pro- 
ducing flame,     [u.]  Blount. 

FLAM-MIV'O-MOUS,  a.  [L. flammivomus  ; flam- 
ma, flame,  and  vomo,  to  vomit.]  Vomiting  out 
flame,     [k.]  Bailey. 

FLA'MY,  a.  Pertaining  to  flame  ;  consisting  of, 
or  like,  flame.     "  The  flamy  cuirass."        Pope. 

FLAnch,   n.     1.  A  flange.  — See 

Flange.  Francis. 

2.  (Her.)  An  ordinary  formed 

on  each  side   of  the  shield  by 

the  segment  of  a  circle.  Ogilvie. 

FLAN-CO-NADE'  (flang-ko-nad'), 
n.  [Fr.]  {Fe7icing.)  A  thrust  in 
the  flank  or  side.  Craig. 

FLAn'P^R^-BRICK,  n.  A  soft  brick  used  for 
cleaning  knives ;  bath-brick.  Simmonds. 

t  FLANG,  i.  hova  fling.    Flung.  —  See  Fling. 

FLANG,  n.  {Mining.)  A  two-pointed  pick  used 
by  miners.  Simmonds. 

FLAN^tE,  v.  n.  To  project  outwards.  [Various 
dialects,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

[Craven  dialect.] 

W.  Carr. 


FLAn^tE,  n.    A  projection. 


frange,  a  fringe."  Craig^^  {Mech.)         ^  \ 

A  projecting  part  in  any  piece  of  ^S^*^^^ 

mechanism  made  so  as  to  be  screwed         ^t/ 

to  another  part,  as  at  the  end  of 

pipes,  or  of  the  pieces  of  a  shaft ; 

—  a  term  applied  also  to  a  ledge  or 

rim  raised  on  the  edge  of  a  wheel, 

to  prevent  it  from  running  off"  a  rail.  Simmonds. 

FLANK  (flangk),  n.     \lt.  flanco  ;  Sp.flanco;  Fr. 
flanc;  Ger.flinke ;  Vaxi.  flanke;  ^vr.  flank.'] 

1.  The  part  of  the  side  of  an  animalbetween 
the  ribs  and  the  hip. 

2.  {Ai-ch.)  The  side  of  a  building,  of  a  wall, 
&c.,  which  adjoins  the  front.  Brande. 

3.  (Mil.)  The  side  of  an  army,  or  of  any 
division  of  an  army ;  the  extreme  right  or  the 
extreme  left.  Campbell. 

4.  {Fort.)  That  part  of  the  bastion  which 
reaches  from  the  curtain  to  the  face  ;  that  part 
of  a  work  which  is  so  placed  as  to  defend  an- 
other. Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

5.  (Mech.)  The  straight  part  of  the  tooth  of 
a  wheel,  that  receives  the  impulse.        Francis. 

FLAnK,  w.  a.     [Fi.flanquer.]     [i.  flanked  ;  jsp. 
flanking,  flanked.] 

1.  {Mil.)  To  attack,  as  a  body  of  troops,  on 


the  side,  or  to  dispose  troops  so  as  to  attack 

tlieni.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  {Fort.)  To  secure  on  the  side.     "Flanked 

with  rocks."  Dryden. 

FLANK,  V.  n.     1.  To  border  ;  to  touch.       Bittler. 

2.  To  be  posted  on  the  side.  Craia. 

FLANK'ARDiJ    (flang'kjrdz),    n.  pi.      {Sporting.) 

The  knobs  or  nuts  in  the  flanks  of  a  deer.  Craig. 

FLANK'PR,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  flunks. 

2.  {Mi/.)  A  fortification  jutting  out  so  as  to 
command  the  side  of  an  assailing  body.  "  Beat- 
en ..  .  out  of  their  flankers."     Sir  T.  Ilt-rbert. 

3.  pi.  {Mil.)  The  most  active  men  and  horses 
in  military  manoeuvres,  employed  to  secure  a 
line  of  march.  Craig. 

FLANK'^R,  v.  a.     1.  To  defend  by  flankers  or 

lateral  fortifications.  air  T.  Herbert. 

2.  To  attack  sideways.  Evelyn. 

FLANKS,  n.  pi.  {Man.)  A  wrench  or  any  other 
injury  in  the  back  of  a  horse.  Crabb. 

FLAn'N^L,  n.  [W.  gwlanen  ;  gwlan,  wool ;  But. 
flanel;  Gcr.flanell;  Ban.  flanel.  —  Yr.  fianelle. 
—  Perhaps  from  L.  Ia7iula,  diminutive  "of  Imia, 
wool.  Skinner.]  A  soft,  nappy,  woollen  cloth. 
JVatural  flannel,  a  harsh  fibrous  texture,  sometimes 
found  covering  meadows,  rocks,  &c.,  after  an  inun- 
dation, and  consisting  of  interwoven  filaments  of 
confervBB,  with  adherent  or  entangled  infusoria,  crys- 
tals of  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.  Similar  layers  are 
frequently  found  upon  the  margins  of  pools  during 
the  summer.  As  the  water  evaporates,  the  confervte 
and  other  organisms  remain  supported  u[)on  the  stems 
of  rushes,  or  blades  of  grass,  and,  when  dry,  form  the 
eo-called  natural  flannel.  Micrograplik  Vict. 

FLAN'N^N,  a.     Made  of  flannel,     [r.] 

In  flannen  robes  the  coughing  ghost  docs  walk.  Dryden. 
4(5=  "  F/n?tne7i,  flannel.     Various  dialects."    Halli- 
well.    "  Flannen,  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  flan- 
nel."    Brockett. 

FLAN'NJNG,  71.  {Arch.)  The  internal  splay  of  a 
window-jamb.  Weale- 

FLANT,  V.  n.    See  Flaunt. 

FLAP,  n.  [But.  klap  ;  Ger.  klappe ;  Ban.  klap  ; 
Sw.  klapp.  "  The  similarity  observable  in  the 
applications  of  the  words  lap  and  flap  leads  to  a 
suspicion  that  they  have  the  same  origin."  Rich- 
ardson. —  See  Lap.  See  also  Clap,  and  Slap.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  hangs  broad  and  loose,  fas- 
tened only  by  one  side,  as  the  skirt  of  a  coat. 

There  is  a  peculiar  provision  for  the  windpipe,  tlint  Is,  a 
cartilaginous  flaji  upon  the  opening  of  the  larynx.    Browne. 

2.  The  motion  of  any  thing  broad  and  loose. 

The  slightest ^ap  a  fly  can  chase.  Oay. 

3.  A  stroke  ;  a  slap.  Craig, 

4.  pi.  {Farriery.)  A  disease  in  the  lips  of- 
horses.  Farrier's  Diet, 

FLAp,    v.    a.      \i.    flapped  ;    pp.   flapping, 

FLAPPED.] 

1.  To  beat  with  a  flap  or  flapper. 

Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings.  Pope. 

2.  To  move  with  a  flap,  as  something  broad. 
"  The  raven  flapped  his  wing."  Tickell. 

FLAp,  v.  n.  1.  To  move  loosely.  "The  flapping 
sail."  Byron. 

2.  To  fall  with  flaps,  or  broad  parts  depend- 
ing. "  He  had  an  old,  black  hat  on,  that 
flapped."  State  Trials. 

FLAP'DRAg-ON,  n.  1.  A  play  in  which  sweet- 
meats in  flame  are  snatched  out  of  buniing 
brandy,  and  extinguished,  before  eating,  by 
closing  the  mouth.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  The  thing  eaten  in  playing  flapdragon. 

He  . . .  drinks  candles'  ends  (or  flaprlragons.  Sliak. 

FLAp'DRAG-ON,  v.  a.  To  swallow ;  to  devour. 
"  The  sea.  flapdragoned  it."  Shak. 

FLAP'-EARED  (flSp'erd),  a.  Having  loose  and 
broad  ears.  Shak. 

FLAp'JACK,  n.  A  sort  of  broad,  flat  pancake; 
a  fried  cake  ;  an  apple  puff".  Shak. 

FLAP'-MOI^THED  (flap'moflthd),  a.  Having  loose 
lips.  Shak. 

FLAp'P^R,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  flaps. 

FLAre,  v.  n.  [Etymology  uncertain.  Johnson 
suggests  its  alliance  with  glare ;  Norm.  Fr. 
flair,  to  blow.  —  W.Jiair,  a  puff".]     [i.  flaked  ; 

pp.  FLARING,  FLARED.] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t,  shoH ;  A,  5,  \,  Q,  Vi  Y.  obscure ;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;   HilR,  HER : 


FLARE 
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FLATULENCE 


1.  To  ^ye  a.  brond,  Rlaring,  unsteady  light,  a« 
B  lamp  in  a  current  of  air  ;  to  glare. 

Llk«  /oring  ttpcr*.  briBhti-iiiiig  «(  lliey  wute.  OoUUmUk, 

2.  To  glitter  with  transient  lustre. 

Kprefh  »li>ne 
Doth  vaniih  like  ■  Jlarinu  thing.  O.  Herbert. 

3.  To  glitter  ollensivcly  ;  to  dazzle. 

When  the  auii  bcgiiii  to  fling 
Ub  Jtitrutg  beami.  Milton. 

4.  To  be  in  too  much  light. 

I  cannot  ttay 
Fturing  In  lunihlnc  all  tin-  clay.  Prior. 

6.  To  flutter  with  a  splendid  show.       Milton. 

With  rlbbont  poiulaiit  flm-iiig  'twut  her  head.  Shak. 

6.  To  widen  outward  in  opening.  Crabb. 

7.  {Nmtt.)  To  incline  or  hang  over  from  a 
perpendicular  line,  as  the  sides  of  a  ship.  Dana. 

To  fiare  up,  to  fly  into  a  passion. 
FlArE,  n.     1.  An  unsteady,  broad,  offensive  light 
or  blaze  ;  glare.  Si/dneij  Smith. 

2.  Leaf  of  lard.     "  Pig's  flare."    Dunglison. 
Byn.— See  Flame. 

FLAr'ING,  ^.  a.  Emitting  an  unsteady,  broad, 
wavering  light: — widening  outward  in  opening. 

FLASH,  n.  [Gr.  0Ao(,  flame.  Junius.  —  From 
blaze.  Skinner.  —  From  the  root  of  fly.  Rich- 
ardson.] 

1.  A  sudden,  quick,  transitory  blaze. 

The  meteor  dropa,  and  in  a  Jleuh  expires.         Pope. 

2.  A  sudden  burst,  as  of  wit  or  mirth.  Bacon. 

3.  A  short,  transient  state. 

The  Persiani  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  a  flash.    Bacon. 

4.  A  pool  of  water.     [Local.]  Pegge. 
6.  A  body  of  water  driven  violently.  Johnson. 

6.  A  sluice  or  lock  on  a  navigable  river,  to 
raise  the  water.  Grose. 

7.  A  preparation  for  coloring  brandy  and 
rum,  and  giving  them  a  fictitious  strength.  Craig. 

8.  Cant  language,  such  as  is  used  by  thieves 
and  gypsies.  Grose. 

Syn.  —  See  Flame. 

FLASH,  l\  n.  \i.  FLASHED  ;  pp.  FLASHING, 
FLASHED.] 

1.  To  exhibit  a  quick  and  transient  flame  ;  to 
burst  out  into  a  momentary  blaze ;  to  emit  a 
sudden  light  or  brilliancy. 

Jiav  Jl<i.<hint/  wide,  now  glancing  as  in  play. 

Swift  beyond  thought  the  liglitiiings  paija  away.    Cowjier. 

2.  To  break  forth  suddenly. 

Every  hour 
He  flofhe*  into  one  gross  crime  or  other.  S/iak. 

They/asA  out  sometimes  into  an  irreguUu"  greatness  of 
thought.  Feltoiu 

KLAsH,  I',  a.    1.  To  strike  or  throw  up,  as  water. 

He  rudely  flaahed  the  waves  about  Si>enfcr. 

2.  To  cause  to  burst  forth  with  a  sudden  light 
or  brilliancy,  or  with  sudden  force. 

Limning  mA  flashing  it  with  various  dyes.        Brewer. 

So  much  greater  is  their  sin  that  seek  to  flash  out  fhese 

flashings.  Purchas. 

FLAsii,  a.    Vile  ;  low ;  as,  "  Flash  language." 
Flank  languase,  language  spoken  by  felons,  thieves, 
knaves,  and  vagabonds.  Orose. 

KI.ASH'pR,  n.    1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  flashes. 
2.  A  shallow  wit ;  a  jester ;  buffoon.  Johnson. 

FLAsii'-HoOse,  «.  A  house  freouented  by  thieves 
and  knaves,  and  in  which  stolen  goods  are  re- 
ceived. P.  Cyc. 

M-ASH'J-Ly,  a<i.  In  a  flashy  manner ;  with  empty 
show. 

FLASH'I-Nfess,  n.  The  state  of  beingflashy.  Scott. 

FI.ASH'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  blazing;  a  sudden 
hurst.  Purchas. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  piece  of  lead  or  other  mct.il  let 
into  the  joints  of  a  wall,  so  as  to  lap  over  glit- 
ters, or  other  conduit  pieces,  and  prevent  the 
rain  from  injuring  the  interior  works.     Brands. 

FLAsir'Y,fl.  1.  Dazzling  for  a  moment ;  gaudy; 
empty.     "  Flashp  lightnings."  HoU-and. 

2.  Showy  ;  vain.     ♦'  Flashy  wits."         Digby. 

3.  Quick  ;  impulsive  ;  fiery.  "  A  temper  al- 
ynpfliuhy."  Burke. 

4.  Without  force  or  spirit ;  tasteless  ;  insipid. 
Dintllled  books  arc,  like  common  distilled  waters, /tuAy 

'»'"«"•  -  JiacoH. 

5.  Plashy  ;  dashing.  Cotgrave. 
FLASK  (12),  n.    [Mid.  L.  flasca,  or Jlaxa ;   It. 

fiasco  ;   Port,  frasco  ;   Sp.  frasco  ;  Fr.  flasque. 


—  A.  R.fiaxe,  or  flaae ;  Dut.^«rA ;  Ocr.flaseh* ; 
Dan.  fliiskc  \  Icel.  If  S»v.  flaaka;  Bohemian 
flasse.—  W.JfUisk.]  ' 

1.  A  bottle  for  holding  li(|uor,  to  be  carried  in 
the  pocket.     "  A_//(wiA  of  wine."         Southeme. 

2.  A  i)owdcr-h<)rn.  Shak. 

3.  A  bed  in  a  gun-carriage.  Bailey. 

4.  A  shallow  frame  of  wood  or  of  iron,  used 
in  founderics  for  holding  the  sand  employed  in 
moulding.  Simtnonds. 

5.  A  globular  glass  vessel,  for  holding  liquids, 
containing  about  half  a  gallon.  Stmmonds. 

FLAs'KJR,  r.  n.  To  flutter;  to  quiver.  [Pro- 
vincial,  £ng.]  Ualhtcell. 

FLAsk'^T,  n.  1.  A  vessel  in  which  viands  are 
served. 

stands  with  golden  flasket*  graced.  Pope. 

2.  A  long,  shallow  basket.  Spenser. 

FLAt,  a.  [Another  form  of  plat.  —  Fr.  ^  Dut. 
plat\  Ger.flach;  Dan.flad.  —  See  Plat.] 

1.  Horizontal ;  level.  " 'L'hc  flat  sen."  Milton. 

2.  Without    prominences    or    indentations: 
having  a  plane  surface  ;  even.    "  Aflat  shore. 
Brande.     "  A  land  flat  to  our  sight.       Bacon. 

3.  Lying  at  length  ;  prostrate  ;  low. 

What  ruins  kingdoms,  and  lays  cities  flat.         UiUon. 

4.  {^Paint.)  Wanting  prominence  of  the  fig- 
ures ;  wanting  relief.  Johnson, 

5.  Downright ;  positive  ;  absolute.  "  I  will, 
that's^a^."     "  Flat  despair  "  Milton. 

6.  Depressed  ;  dejected  ;  spiritless ;  disheart- 
ened.    "  Hopes  all  flat."  Milton. 

7.  Dull ;  lifeless  ;  unanimated. 

As  for  large  discourses,  they  arc  flat  things.       Bacon. 

8.  Insipid ;  vapid  ;  tasteless. 

How  weary,  dull,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 

Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  I  Shak. 

9.  {Mus.)  Not  acute  ;  not  sharp  ;  —  lower  by 
a  semitone;  as,  "li  flxit"  ;  "  A.  flat  seventh": 

—  below  true  pitch.  Dwight. 

10.  (Natit.')  Hauled  down  close,  as  a  sheet. 

11.  (Com.)  Noting  dulness  or  depression  of 
prices. 

tSe.  It  is  used  in  composition ;  as,  Jlot-roofed. 
Syn.  —  See  Level. 
FLAt,  n.     1.  A  level ;  any  even  ground. 

Beyond  a  row  of  myrtles,  on  ay7a<.  MUton, 

2.  A  place  under  water  of  but  little  depth  ;  a 
sand-bank  or  bar ;  a  shallow ;  a  strand ;  a  shoal. 
"  So  many  flats  and  sands."  Raleigh. 

3.  The  broad  side  of  a  blade.  Dryden. 

4.  A  surface  without  relief  or  prominences. 
"  A  dull,  unvaried^trf."  Bentleu. 

6.  A  story  or  floor.     [Scotland.]    Simmonds. 

6.  A  dunce  ;  simpleton.  [A  cant  term.]  Potter. 

7.  A  broad  and  shallow  river  boat  Tor  con- 
veying merchandise.  Simmonds. 

8.  A  basket  or  hamper.     [Eng.]     Simmonds. 

9.  A  rough  piece  of  bone  used  for  a  button- 
mould.  Simtnonds. 

10.  (Mus.)  A  character  [b]  which,  being 
placed  before  a  note,  signifies  that  the  note  is 
to  be  sung  or  played  hiuf  a  tone  lower  than  its 
natural  pitch.  Moore. 

11.  {Naut.)  The  timber  in  midships. 

FLAt,  v.  a.     1.  To  level ;  to  flatten,  [u.]  Bacon. 

2.  To  make  vapid;  to  deprive  of  force  or 
spirit.  Bacon. 

3.  To  dull ;  to  render  unanimated.  "  It  flats 
the  pleasure  of  the  senses."  Glanrille. 

4.  (Mus.)  To  reduce,  as  a  note,  half  a  tone 
by  putting  the  sign  b  before  it.  Moore. 

FLAt,  v.  n.    1.  To  grow  flat ;  to  flatten.  Temple. 
2.  {Mus.)  To  sink  below  true  pitch.   Dwight. 

FLAt'-BOT-TQMED,  a.    Having  a  flat  bottom. 

FLAT'CAP,  n.    A  London  shopkeeper.    Marston. 

FLAt'FISH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  name  applied  to  fishes 
of  the  genus  Pleuronectes,  as  tne  flounder,  the 
plaice,  the  sole,  the  turbot,  the  halibut,  &c., 
which  have  the  body  flat,  swim  on  the  side,  and 
have  both  the  eyes  on  one  side.  Brande. 

FLAT'-F00T-5D  (-ftit-9d),  a.    Having  flat  feet. 

Pennant. 

FLAr'-HftAD,  or  FLAT'-HfiAD-?D,  a.  Having 
a  flat  head ;  noting  a  tribe  of  American  In- 
dians. Hill. 

FLA'T|LE,  a.  [L.  flatilis  \  flo,  flatus,  to  blow.] 
Inconstant;  changing  with  the  wind.  Scott. 


PLAt'-Ir-QN  (-l-urn),  n.  An  instrompnt  for 
smoothing  clothes  ;  a  sad-iron.  SimmotuU. 

KLA'T|VE.  a.  [L. /o, /n/uj,  to  blow.]  Prodti. 
cing  wind  ;  flatulent,     [u.]  Brewer, 

Vl.kTl.C)SV,,ad.    Flatwise;  not  edgcwiiie.  Shak. 

FLAT'LY,  ad.     In  a  flat  manner  or  position. 

FLAr'N^.^S,  n.     Sutc  or  quality  of  being  flat. 

FLAT'-NO^ED  (-nazd),  a.    Having  a  fiat  nose. 

FLAT'-Rd6FBD  (fltt'rtft),  a.     Having  a  flat  roof. 

FLAT'TEN  (flSt'tn), r. a.  [Vrom  flat.  —  8c«  Flat.1 

[».  flattened;   pp.  FLATTENINU,  FLATTKNKD.J 

1.  To  make  flat,  even,  or  leveL  Watpolr. 

2.  To  beat  down  ;  to  Uy  flat.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  make  vapid  ;  to  render  insipid,  taste- 
less, sniritlesg,  or  dull.  Johnson, 

4.  1  o  deject ;  to  depress  ;  to  dispirit.  Johiiatm. 
5  {Miu.)  To  make  less  sharp.  Johnaoti. 
To  JIaUen  a  tail,  (AVia/.)  to  eitMid  it  fore  and  aft. 

FLAt'TEN  (flilt'tn),  V.  n  L  To  become  flat ;  to 
grow  even  or  level.  Johnson. 

2.  To  become  insipid  or  spiritless.  L'Ettrange. 

3.  {Mus.)  To  sink  below  true  pitch.   Dwight. 

FLAT'T^R,  n.   He  who,  or  that  which,  makes  flat. 

FLAt'T^R,  r.  o.  [Tcut.  fletsen ;  Dut.  rleijen ;  Icel, 
fladra.  —  Yx. flatter  : — The  Yx.  flatter  is  derived 
by  Menage  from  Ij. flato,  to  blow.  — Junius  thinks 
it  may  have  been  formed  horn  flat.  —  "  Perhaps 
from  the  L.  lactare,  to  entice,  to  wheedle,  by 
prefixing/^  as  in  flagon."  Sullivan. —  Toflvech, 
"to  flatter  or  cajole,  &c.,"  may  have  had  in  the 
preterite  and  past  partic-iple^M^A/,  like  reach, 
raught ;  teach,  taw/ht ;  catch,  caught ;  stretch, 
straught ;  cleik,  claught,  &c. ;  and,  dropping 
the  guttural,  flaughter  would  become  To  flat- 
ter. Barclay.]  [».  flattered;  pp.  flat- 
tering, FLATTERED.] 

1.  To  soothe  with  praises ;  to  gratify  with 
servile  obsequiousness  ;  to  compliment. 

When  I  tell  him  ho  hates  flalleren. 
He  says  he  does,  iM'ing  then  most  flattered.  Shak, 

He  that  is  much  flattered  soon  learns  to  flatter  hlmwlf. 

Jolmton. 

2.  To  praise  falsely.   "  To  flatter  sin."  Shak. 

3.  To  inspire  with  false  hopes ;  to  encourage. 

Flatter  my  sorrow  with  report  of  it  Shot. 

4.  To  gratify  ;  to  soothe.     [A  Gallicism.] 

A  consort  of  voices  . . .  plcasingljr  ftUa  the  ear*,  and  flat- 
ters them.  IMrfjnim, 

Syn.  — See  Coax. 

FLAt'T(;R-5R,  n.  One  who  flatters;  a  fawner; 
a  sycophant ;  a  parasite. 

Syn.  —  Ftattrrrr,  sycophant,  pnra.nte,  and  famrr 
are  ait  used  m  an  ill  sense,  tn  doniile  persons  wlio 
make  use  of  mean  artH  to  gain  favor  ur  l»  etfecl  Mime 
seltish  piir|M>se.  A  perHon  acts  the  |tart  of  a  si/eopkant, 
fawner,  or  parasite  to  tlioee  who  are  above  hini  ;  but 
he  may  flatter  those  who  are  above  or  below  bim. — 
An  interested  flatUrer ;  a  mean  fawtur  or  trfeapkami ; 
a  fawning  parasite. 

FLAT'TgR-lNG,  p.  a.  Bestowing  flattery ;  —  ex- 
citing hope. 

FL.AT'Tf:R-lNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  flattering  manner. 

FLAT'T^R-Y,  rt.  The  act  of  one  who  flatters; 
false,  venal,  or  insincere  praise  ;  obsequious- 
ness ;  adulation ;  cajolery. 

Flattery  is  so  nauseous  to  a  Iil>era1  spirit  that,  eren  when 
praise  is  merited,  it  is  disayreeabie,  at  least  t»  unronrrrnrd 
spectators,  if  it  appear  in  a  garb  which  adulation  roniinonly 
assumes.  />-.  CamiditCL 

No  adulation!  'tis  the  death  of  rtrtne; 
Who  flattt'rs  is  of  all  mankind  the  lowest. 
Save  he  who  cuuru  the  flnllery.  Hainai  More. 

Flattery  corrupts  both  the  receiver  and  the  giver:  and  ad- 
ulation is  not  of  mure  service  to  the  people  than  to  kinc 


Syn.—  See  Adulation. 


"£rt». 


FLAT'TING,  n.  1.  A  mode  of  house-painting  in 
which  the  surface  is  left,  when  finished,  without 
any  gloss,  the  paint  being  prepared  with  a  mix* 
ture  of  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine.  H'eale. 
2.  A  method  of  preserving  unbumished  gild- 
ing by  touching  it  with  size.  Boag. 

FLAT'T|NG-MIlL,  n.  A  mill  for  rolling  out 
metals  by  cylindrical  pressure.  Simmonds. 

FLAt'T|PH,  a.  Somewhat  flat  ;  approaching  to 
flatness.     "heLTge,flattish  heads.'         Drnham. 

FLAT'|!-L6NCE,  n.  [U.flatulenza;  Sp.flatulen- 
cia  ;  Fr.  flatuUtu-e.]  The  state  of  being  flatu- 
lent ;  windiness ;  flatulency.  Good. 
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FLATULENCY 

FLAT'U-LEN-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  flatu- 
lent;  winiiness ;  flatulence.  GktTU-ille. 

PLAt'U-LENT,  a.  [Low  L.  JkUulentus ;  L.  flo, 
jlatus,  to  blow ;  It.  if  Sp.Jlatulento ;  Yx. flatulent.^ 

1.  Affected  with  wind  in  the  stomach  or  the 
intestines ;  windy. 

2.  Turgid  with  air ;    swollen ;    puffed  out. 
"  Flatulent  tumors."  Quincy. 

3.  Generating  air,  or  producing  wind,  in  the 
stomach  or  the  intestines. 

Vegetables  abound  more  with  aerial  particles  than  animal 
substances,  and  therefore  are  more/a<MteM<.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  Having  more  show  than  substance ;  emp- 
ty ;  vain. 

How  many  of  those  flatulent  writers  have  sunk  in  their 
reputation  I  Vryden. 

•{■  FLAT-U-6S'I-TY,  n.  [Yt.  fiUuosite.]  Windi- 
ness ;  flatulence.  Bacon. 

t  FLAT'U-OUS,  a.     \\j.  flatus  ;  Fr.  flattmix.] 

1.  Windy  ;  flatulent.  Wotton. 

2.  Making    flatulent;     causing     flatulency. 
"  Rhubarb  .  .  .  being  Hot  flatttous."  Bacon. 

FLA'TUS,n.     [L.] 

1.  Wind  in  the  intestines ;  flatulency.  Quincy. 

2.  A  breath  ;  a  puff.  Clarke. 

PLAt'WI^E,  a.  With  the  flat  side  down  ;  not 
edgewise.  "Its  posture  was  flatwise."  Woodward. 

H  FLAUNT  (flant)  [flant,  W.  J.  F.  .Ta.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
flSLwnt,  P.  E. ;  flawnt  or  flaiit,  K],  v.  n.  [Of 
uncertain  etymology.  Richardson  thinks  from 
A.  S.  fleon,  to  flee.  —  Icel.^Ma,  to  rush  head- 
long. Jamieson.]  [i.  flaunted  ;  pp.  flaunt- 
ing, FLAUNTED.] 

1.  To  make  a  parade  or  ostentatious  show, 
especially  in  apparel ;  to  flutter. 

How  she  goes  flauntinn,  too!    She  must  have  a 

Feather  in  her  head,  and  a  corlt  in  her  heel.      Davenport. 

Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  difference  made; 

One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade.  Pope. 

2.  To  show  impudence.  Bp.  Ward,  1673. 

I  FLAUNT  (flant),  n.  Any  thing  showy;  an  os- 
tentatious display ;  a  boast ;  a  brag. 

Dost  thou  come  hither  with  thy  flourishes, 

Thy  flaunts  and  faces,  to  abuse  men's  manners?  Beau.  !(  Fl. 

H  FLAUNT'^R,  n.    One  who  flaunts.   Warburton. 

H  FLAUNT'ING,  p.  a.  Making  a  parade,  or  os- 
tentatious show ;  fluttering  ;  jaunty. 

II  FLAUNT' J NG-LY,  ad.    In  a  flaunting  manner  ; 

ostentatiously. 

FLAu'TIST,  n.  [l..fltita,  a  flute;  It. flauto.]  A 
player  on  the  flute  ;  a  flutist.  Smart. 

PLA-VES'C{;NT,  a.  [L.  flavesco,  flavescens,  to 
become  yellow ;  flavus,  yellow.]  {Bot.)  Yellow- 
ish, or  turning  yellow.  G^ray. 

FLA-Vic'O-MOUS,  a.  [L.  flavus,  yellow,  and 
coma,  hair.]     Having  yellow  hair.  Clarke. 

PlA'VJNE,  n.  [L.  flavus,  yellow.]  A  vegetable 
extract,  in  the  form  of  a  light-brown  or  green- 
ish-yellow powder,  containing  much  coloring 
matter  and  tannin.  Simmonds. 

FLA'VOR,  n.     [Fr.  flair,  scent.] 

1.  Sweetness  to  the  smell ;  odor  ;  fragrance. 

Each  seems  to  smell  the  flavor  which  the  other  blows. 

Dryden. 

2.  Power  of  pleasing  the  taste ;  relish ;  sa- 
vor ;  taste  ;  zest.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Taste. 

FLA'VOR,  v.  a.  To  communicate  flavor,  or  some 
quality  of  taste  or  smell,  to.  Smart. 

FLA'VORED  (fla'vurd),  a.  Having  flavor,  or  a 
fine  taste.     "  Flavored  wines."  Dyer. 

FLA'VQR-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  flavor.        Scott. 

FLA'VOR-OOs,  a.  Having  flavor  ;  delightful  to 
the  palate.     "  Vnre,  flavorou^  wine."  Pope. 

fFLA'VOUS,  a.     [L.  flavus.']     Yellow.        Smith. 

FLAw,  n.  [A.  S.floh ;  fleogan,  to  fly.  —  W.flHaw, 
a  flaw;  W.flau,  a  foible.] 

1.  A  crack  ;  a  breach  ;  a  blemish  ;  a  spot ;  a 
speck  ;  a  fault ;  a  defect. 

A  flaw  is  in  thy  ill-baked  vessel  found.  Dryden. 

2.  A  tumult ;  commotion.     "  The  fury  of  this 
mad-brained_^w."  Shak. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  sudden  breeze  or  gust  of  wind. 
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FLAW,    V.     a.         [i.     FLAWED  ;     pp.     FLAWING, 

FLAWED.]    To  break  ;  to  crack. 

The  cup  yiaa  flawed  with  a  multitude  of  little  cracks.  Boyle. 
FLAW'LgSS,  a.     Without  cracks  ;  without  flaws 

or  defects.  Boyle. 

FLAWN,  n.     [A.  S. ./Zena,  batter.  —  Fr.^w.]     A 

custard ;  a  sort  of  pudding  or  pie.  Tusser. 

t  FLAw'TgR,  V.  a.    To  scrape  or  pare  or  shave, 

as  a  skin.  Ainsworth. 

FLAW'Y,  a.    Full  of  flaws  or  cracks.      Johnson. 

FLAX,  n.  [A.  Si.fleax;  Frs.flax;  Dut.  vlas ;  Ger. 
flachs. —  Perhaps  from  Low  h.jiliacium,  thread, 
linen.  "  It  siguitied,  in  earlier  times,  also,  hair, 
and  all  kinds  of  hairy  thread.  In  Austria  the 
flax  is  called  haar,  hair.  The  Dan.  hiir  signifies 
the  same."    Bosworth.J 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  several  spe- 
cies ;  Linum  :  —  a  name  particularly  applied  to 
the  common  species  of  Linum,  or  Linum  usi- 
tatissimum,  of  the  cortical  fibres  of  which  the 
finest  thread  is  made.  Loudon. 

2.  The  fibres  of  flax  prepared  for  spinning. 

I'll  fetch  aovavflax  and  whites  of  eggs.  Shak. 

FLAX'-COMB  (flaks'kom),  n.  An  instrument  with 
which  the  fibres  of  flax  are  cleansed  from  the 
brittle  parts  ;  a  hatchel.  Johnson. 

FLAx'-DRESS-5R,  n.  One  who  prepares  flax  for 

the  spinner.  Jodrell. 

FLAx'-DRESS-JNG,  n.  The  process  of  breaking 

and  swingling  flax.  Ogilvie. 

FLAX'EN   (flak'sn),  a.  1.  Made  of  flax.     "The 

flaxen  thread."  Thomson. 
2.  Having  the  color  of  flax ;  fair  like  flax ;  as, 

"  Flaxen  hair." 

FLAX'EN-HAiRED,  a.  Having  hair  of  a  light 
flaxen  color,  Clarke. 


flAx'-plAnt,  n. 

tenax. 


A    plant ;    the   Phormium 
Clarke. 


FLAx'-RAI§-]pR,  n.    One  who  cultivates  flax. 

Clarke. 

FLAx'SEED,  n.  The  seed  of  flax;  —  generally 
termed  linseed.  Simmonds. 

FLAX'WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  weed  which  resem- 
bles flax ;  a  species  of  toad-flax,  or  Linaria ; 
Linaria  vulgaris.  Loudon. 

FLAx '-WENCH,  n.  A  female  who  spins  flax  :  — 
a  prostitute.  Shak. 

FLAx'Y,  a.  Of  a  light  color  ;  flaxen.  Sir  M.Sandys. 

FLAY  (fla),  v.a.  [A.  ^.flean.']  \i.  flayed  ;  jyp. 
FLAYING,  FLAYED.]  To  Strip  or  take  off  the 
skin  from ;  to  skin.  "  The  flayed  victims."  Pope. 

FLAY'^;r  (fla'er),  n.    One  who  flays.    Sherwood. 

FLEA  (fle),  n.  [A.  S.  flea;  flcogan,  to  fly;  Dut. 
vloo  ;  Ger.  floh  ;  Icel.  flo.]  {Ent.)  A  small, 
blood-sucking  insect,  of  the  genus  Pulex,  re- 
markable for  its  agility  in  leaping.  The  species 
that  are  most  annoying  to  man  are  the  common 
flea,  or  fulex  irritans,  and  the  chigre,  jigger,  or 
Pulex  penetrans  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  Eng.  Cyc. 

To  put  a  flea  in  ove^s  ear,  to  give  a  hint  to  by  a 
stinging  or  cutting  remark. 

My  mistress  sends  away  all  her  suitors,  and  puts  fleas  in 
their  ears.  Swift. 

FLEA  (fle),  V.  a.    To  clean  from  fleas.    Johnson. 

FLEA'BANE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  plant  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Erigeron;  fleawort ;  Eri- 
geron  viscosum  ;  —  so  called  from  being  used  to 
drive  away  fleas  and  gnats.  Loudon. 

FLEA'-BEE-TLE,  n.  {Ent.)  An  insect  destructive 
to  cucumbers.  Farm.  Ency. 

FLEA'-BITE,  n.    The  sting  or  bite  of  a  flea. 
FLEA'-BIT-ING,  w.  The  stinging  of  a  ^.ea.Burton. 

FLEA'-BIT-TEN  (fle'Mt-tn),  a.    1.  Stung  by  fleas. 

"Itching,  as  if  they  were  flea-bitten."    Burton. 

2.  Mean ;  worthless.  Cleveland. 

FLEAK,  n.      [See  Flake.]      1.  A  small  lock, 

thread,  or  twist.  More. 

2.  A  grate,  hurdle,  or  any  thing  made  of  parts 

laid  transverse.  Grose. 

FLEAK'JNG,  n.  A  gauze-like  covering  of  reeds, 
over  which  the  main  covering  is  laid,  in  thatch- 
ing houses.  Loudon. 


FLEER     . 

FLEA  M,  n.  [Dut.  vlym.  —  W.  fllaim.  —  Fr.  flarn- 
melle.]  {Surg.  &  Farriery.)  A  sharp  iustrti- 
nient  for  lancing  the  gums  and  for  bleedinK 
horses  ;  — consisting  of  a  small  pointed  blade 
which  is  projected  from  a  sheath  by  means  of  a 
«P"n8-  Brands. 

FLEAM'Y,  a.  Clothed  with  blood.  Ualliicell 
"  Fleamy  clod  of  an  antagonist."  Milton.  I  Qbs 
or  local.] 

FLEAR,  n.  &  v.    See  Fleer.  Gascoigne. 

FLEA'WORT  (fls'wurt),  n.  (Bo^)  A  species  of 
plants  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe ; 
fleabane ;  Erigeron  viscosum.  Miller. 

FLEqHE  (flash),  n.  [Fr.]  {FoH.)  The  most  sim- 
ple species  of  field-work,  and  usually  constructed 
at  the  foot  of  a  glacis ;  a  redan.  Brandc. 

FLECK,  v.  a.  [Dut.  vlak,  a  spot ;  Ger.  Jleek,  a 
spot ;  Sw.  ^acA- ;  Icel.  flecka. — See  Flake.] 
To  spot;  to  streak  ;  to  dapple  ;  to  mottle. 

Both  flecked  with  white  the  true  Arcadian  stain.  Dnnhn. 

Flecked  cattle,  spotted  cattle,  or  such  as  are  red  and 

white,  or  black  and  white.  Loudon. 

t  FLECK'^R,  V.  a.  To  mark  with  different  colors ; 
to  spot ;  to  fleck.  Chaucer. 

FLECTION,  n.     [L.flectio.  —  See  Inflection.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  power  of  bending.      Smith. 

2.  {Gram.)  The  grammatical  variation  of 
words  bjr  declension,  comparison,  or  conju- 
gation ;  inflection.  "  Such  a  variety  of  flee- 
tions."  Clarke. 

FLEC'TOR,  n.  {Anat.)  A  muscle,  called  also 
flexor.  —  See  Flexor. 

FLED,  i.  &  n.  horn  flee.    See  Flee. 

t  FLEDGE,  a.  [Dut.  vlug ;  Ger.  flUgge.]  Full- 
feathered;  able  to  fly;  fledged.  " '!!i  cv/ly  fledge 
probationers."  Milton. 

FLEDGE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.fleogan,  to  fly ;  Dut.  rliegln ; 
Ger.  fliegen.t  [i.  fledged  ;  pp.  fledgi.no, 
FLEDGED.]  To  fumish  with  feathers  ;  to  sup- 
ply with  plumes  or  down.  "  Tender  pinions 
scarcely  fledged."  Browne. 

FLED^-ED  (flejd),7>.  a.  Furnished  with  feathers. 
"  Quite  fledged,  and  fully  grown."  Fawkes. 

FLED§r'L|NG,  n.    A  young  bird.  Month.  Rev. 

FLEE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.fleon ;  Dut.  vlieden  ;  Ger. fliehen ; 
Dan.  fly  ;  Icel.  flya  ;  S\v.  fly.)  [i.  Tl.v^^ ;  pp. 
FLEEING,  FLED.]  To  run  ;  to  hasten  away  ;  to 
run  from  danger ;  to  resort  to  shelter. 

He  cheered  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled,       Tiryden. 

FLEE,  V.  a.  To  shun  ;  to  run  from  ;  to  attempt 
to  escape.  Goldsmith. 

FLEECE,  n.  [A.  S.fleos,  or  flys;  Dut.  vlies;  Ger. 
fliess ;  L.  reikis,  "  which  is  derived  by  some  from 
vello,  to  pluck,  —  wool,  it  is  said,  being  pulled 
from  the  animal  before  shearing  was  adopted." 
Johnson.  The  A.  S.  fleos  is  referred  by  Rich- 
ardson to  the  verb  flea?i,  to  flay.]  The  wool 
that  covers,  or  that  is  shorn  from  one  sheep. 

FLEECE,    V.    a.       [t.    FLEECED  ;     pp.    FLEECING, 

fleecf;d.] 

1.  To  shear  off  the  wool  from ;  to  clip.  Milton. 

2.  To  strip  ;  to  plunder  ;  to  rob. 

Ilis  brothers  fleece  him  when  he 's  drunk.  Sw^'l. 

3.  To  spread  over,  as  with  wool ;  to  cover. 

Meontime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 

Fleeces  unbounded  ether.  Thomtou. 

FLEECED  (flest),  a.     1.  Having  a  fleece.    "The 

r\c\\-fleeced  flock."  Spenser. 

2.  Plundered;  stripped. 

FLEECE'H;SS,  a.     Having  no  fleece.    Dr.  AUen. 

FLEECE'LIKE,  a.    Like  a  fleece.  Congrere. 

FLEE'CfR,  n.  One  who  fleeces,  strips,  or  plun- 
ders. Huntley. 

FLEECE'-WOOL  (-w(il),  n.  Wool  that  is  shorn 
from  the  sheep.  Toller. 

FLEE'CY,   a.      1.    Woolly;   covered  with  wooL 

"Fleecy  sheep."  Beattie.  "Fleecy  flocks."  Prior. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  fleece.    "  The 

chambers  of  the  fleecy  east."  Thomson. 

FLE'gR,  n.    One  who  flees.  Berners. 

FLEER,  v.  n.  [Icel.  flyra,  to  laugh,  to  grin.  Todd. 
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FLEER 

_  SH-inner  thinks  it  is  fanned  from  leer.]     [i. 

rMiKKKI);  pp.  FLKEIUNO,  FLEERKU.] 

1.  To  mock  ;  to  Kibe  ;  to  jest  with  insult ;  to 
jpiT  ;  to  «ncer.    "  To  Jker  and  pibe."        Swift. 

2.  To  grin  with  an  air  of  civility ;  to  leer. 

Ilow  thvy  grio  uidjifer  upon  every  man  tliey  meet!  Barton. 

Pt.EKK,  V.  a.    To  mock ;  to  flout.        Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

KI.KKR, '».  !•  Mockery  expressed  either  by  words 
or  by'looks  ;  a  gibe  ;  a  sneer. 

Anil  iii*rk  the  Jlrm,  the  gibva,  and  notable  icoras.    Shak. 

2.  A  grin  of  civility.  "  A  sly,  treacherous 
fli-er  upon  the  face  of  deceivers.'  South. 

il.KER'SR,  n.  One  who  fleers  or  jests  insulting- 
ly ;  a  mocker.  Beau.^  /•/. 

ri,KKR'IN(J-I'Yi«'^-  In  a  fleering  manner.  Clarke. 

H.KKT,  ».  [A.  S.  Jleot;  Oer.^</jc,  a  channel.] 
A  bay  or  gulf;  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  an  inlet;  a 
river  or  a  creek; — used  in  composition;  as, 
"  North/fet'<,  South_/?t'c/,  /-'fceMitch.      Mortimer. 

KI.KKT,  n.  [A.  S.^fiota,  or  Jliet,  a  ship  ;  Dut.  vloot, 
a  fleet ;  Ger.  Jiotte.  —  It.  Jlotta ;  Sp.  ^ta  ;  Fr. 
Jlottr.] 

1.  A  company  of  ships  of  war ;  navy.  Dryden. 

2.  A  company  of  merchant  ships.   Robertson. 

KLKKT,  a.    [Icel.  ^fiiotr ;  Jlyta,  to  hasten.  —  See 

Fl.IT.1 

1.  Moving  rapidly ;  rapid ;  swift ;  c^uick. 
"Fleeter  than  the  wind."  Hudihras. 

2.  t  Light ;  thin ;  superficially  fruitful. 
''  [LaiKll  fleet  for  pasture."  Mortimer. 

0.  Skimming  the  surface.  Mortimer. 

FLEET,  V.  n.     [A.  S.  fieotan ;  Ger.  fixUen:\     [». 

KLEKTSn  ;  pp.   FLEETING,  FLEETED.] 

1.  To  fly  swiftly ;  to  haste  away.  "  Fleeting 
joys."  Milton. 

2.  To  float ;  to  be  buoyed  up. 

And  in  frail  wood  on  Adrian  Gulf  doth  fleet.     Speiaer. 

3.  {Saut.)  To  slip  down  the  barrel  of  a  wind- 
lass or  capstan,  as  a  rope  or  a  chain. 

KI.EET,  r.  a.   1.  To  skim,  as  milk.  [Local.]  Grose. 

2.  To  cause  to  pass  away  lightly,  as  time.SAaA. 

3.  (.Vrttt/.)  To  slack  up  a  tackle  and  draw  the 
blocks  apart,  for  another  pull:  —  to  shift  the 
position  of  a  block  or  fall,  so  as  to  haul  to  more 
advantage :  —  to  cause  to  slip  down  the  barrel  of 
a  windlass  or  capstan,  as  a  rope  or  a  chain. Z>a/ta. 

FLEET'-FOOT  (flSt'ffit),  a.    Swift  of  foot.   Shak. 

FI.EET'-FOOT-pD  (-fiit-ed),  a.  Swift  of  foot ; 
running  fast.  Savage. 

FLEET'ING, />.  a.    Passing  away  rapidly;  flying 
swiftly  ;    transient  ;    transitory  ;    evanescent  ; 
temporary ;  as,  "  Fleeting  pleasures." 
Syn.  —  See  Temporary. 

»'LEET'ING-DlSH,  n.    A  skimming-bowl.      Ash. 

FI.EET'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  fleeting  manner ;  tran- 
siently. ■  Craig. 

FLEET'LY,  ad.    Swiftly ;  nimbly ;  with  fleetness. 

FLEET'.Npss,   n.     The   quality   of   being  fleet; 
swiftness ;  nimbleness  ;  celerity ;  speed  ;  quick- 
ness.  "The^<?e</tcs«  of  time."         Chesterfield. 
Syn.  — See  Quickness. 

FLEET'- WiNG ED  (-wlngd),  a.  Swift  on  the  wing; 
flying  rapidly.  Drayton. 

Fl.fcGM,  tt.    See  Phlegm. 

FLft.M,  n.    A  fleam.  —  See  Fleam.         Akerman. 

FLE'Mpx,  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  A  tumor  about  the 
ankles; — also  a  term  applied  to  chaps  of  the 
feel  and  hands.  Dnnglison. 

n.ft.M'i.NG,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Flanders.  Shak. 

FLEMISH,  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  Flanders  or 
the  Flemings.  Shak. 

FI,P,.M'|8H-BRlCK8,  n.  pi.  Hard  paving  bricks 
of  a  yellowish  color.  Simmonds. 

FI,ftM'|8H-H6RSE,  n.  (yaut.)  An  additional 
foot-rope  at  the  ends  of  topsail  yards.  Simmonds. 

^^i""^*^'^'  ^'  "'  '^°  **"P  °*^  ^^  layers,  as  the 
blubber  of  a  whale.  Simmonds. 

FLfeNCH'-GOr,  n.  The  blubber  of  a  whale  cut 
»nto  strips.  Simmonds. 
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Fl£ncII'|NG,  n.  The  operation  of  cutting  the 
blubber  from  the  whale.  Simmonds. 

FLf:N^E,  V.  a.  To  cut  up,  a«  a  whale,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  blubber ;  to  flench.  Craig. 

FLJ!:Ni^'|NG,  n.  The  act  of  cutting  up  a  whale, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  blubber.  Craig. 

FLfiSH,  n.  [A.  S.  fi^sc,  or  Jlesc  ;  Dut.  vleeach  ; 
Ger.  fieisch;  Van.  Jlesk.] 

1.  The  muscular  part,  or  the  softer  solids,  of 
an  animal  body,  as  distinguished  from  bones 
and  fluids. 

All/f<fi</i  i»  not  the  •ame.^eri;  but  there  li  one  kind  vX firth 
of  nii-n,  unuthcry(e«A  of  bouta, another  uf  tiihc*,  and  anutht-r 
of  bird*.  I  Lhr.  zv.  'JU. 

2.  Animal  food,  distinct  from  vegetable. 

3.  The  part  of  fruit  fit  to  be  eaten.       Smart. 

4.  The  body,  as  opposed  to  spirit. 

The^eiA  luatcth  againat  the  apiriU  Otd.  r.  16. 

6.  Bodily  sensations  or  desires ;  carnal  or 
sensual  appetites  or  passions  ;  carnality. 

Name  not  religion,  lor  thou  lov'at  the  fiaiA.  ShaJc. 

e.  A  living  man  or  animal.  "  Who  giveth 
food  to  all  fiesh."  Ps.  cxxxvi.  25. 

7.  Near  relation.  "  Let  not  our  hand  be 
upon  him  ;  for  he  is  our  Jlesh."   Gen.  xxxvii.  27. 

8.  The  outward  or  literal  sense  of  a  passage  of 
Scripture  as  distinct  from  the  spirit  or  typical 
meaning.  "  Ye  judge  after  the^ca/i.'Vo/inviii.  15. 

FL6sh,    r.  a.      [t.  FLESHED ;    pp.    fleshing, 

FLE.SHED.] 

1.  To  initiate  ;  —  from  the  sportsman's  prac- 
tice of  training  his  hawks  and  dogs  by  feeding 
them  with  the  first  game  they  take. 

Full  bravely  hast  thou  fleshed 
Thy  maiden  sword.  Shot. 

2.  To  harden,  as  dogs  by  often  feeding  on 
any  thing ;  to  inure. 

Old  aoldiera 
Flefhed  in  the  spoil*  of  Germany  and  France.      JtSeott.  t(  Ft 

3.  To  glut;  to  satiate.  "Fleshed  in  tri- 
umphs." GlanviUe. 

FLfiSH'-BR6TH,  n.  Broth  made  by  decocting 
flesh.  Wiseman. 

FLESH'-BRfJSH,  n.  A  brush  used  to  rub  the 
skin  with,  in  order  to  excite  cutaneous  circula- 
tion. Ckeyne. 

FL£SH'-CL6GGED,  a.     Encumbered  with  flesh. 

FLESH'-C6l-QR  (fl«sh'kiSl-«r),  n.  The  color  of 
flesh ;  carnation.  "  A  pale  flesh-color,  that  is, 
white  with  a  blush  of  pink."  Woodward. 

FLESH'-C6L-0RED  (fl«gh'kul-urd),  a.  Having 
the  color  of  flesh.  Pennant. 

FL6sH'-DI-5T,  n.  Food  consisting  of  flesh. 
"  Liberty  of  a  flesh-diet."  Coventry. 

FLfiSHED  (flSsht),  a.  1.  Having  flesh;  having 
abundance  of  flesh  ;  corpulent ;  fat. 

2.  Accustomed ;  hardened ;  inured.  "  A 
fleshed  ruffian."  Beau.  S;  Fl. 

FLfiSH'^R,  n.    A  butcher.     [Scot.]      Simmonds. 

FLfiSH'-FLY,  n.  A  fly  that  feeds  upon  flesh.  Ray. 

FLESH'FORK,  n.  A  cook's  fork  for  trying  meat 
and  taking  it  from  the  boiler.  Simmonds. 

t  FLfiSH'FljL,  a.     Plump  ;   fat.  Huloet. 

FLfiSH'-HOOK  (-hfik),  n.  A  hook  to  draw  flesh 
from  a  pot.  1  Sam.  ii.  12. 

FLfiSH'l-NfiSS,  n.  Quality  of  being  fleshy  ;  plump- 
ness ;  fulness  ;  fatness  ;  corpulence.        Milton. 

FLftSH'L^SS,  a.  Destitute  of  flesh;  lean.  Brorone. 

FLfiSH'LI-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  fleshly.  Aseham. 

t  FLfiSH'UNG,  n.  One  devoted  to  the  flesh  or  to 
the  world  ;  a  cantally-minded  person.        Todd. 

FLfiSH'LY,  a.  1.  Relating  to  flesh;  corporeal. 
"  Fleshfy  bondage."  Denham. 

2.  Carnal ;  lustful ;  lascivious  ;  voluptuous. 
"  The  fleshliest  incubus."  Milton. 

3.  Consisting  of  flesh  ;  animal ;  not  vegeta- 
ble.    "  Fleshly  morsels."  Dryden. 

4.  Human  ;  not  celestial  or  spiritual.  "  A 
fleshly  king."  Esther  xiv.  10.  "Ostentation 
vain  of  fleshly  arm."    Mi/ton. 

FLfeSH'LY-MiND-^D,  a.  Addicted  to  sensual 
pleasures.  Burton. 

FLfiSH'-MEAT,  n.  Animal  food;  the  flesh  of 
animals  for  food.  Swift. 


¥l.(:HH'M6S-k;^U.   (rtiah'iiifina-l^r),  M. 
deals  in  flesh  :  —  a  pimp. 


FLEXILOQUENT 

FLfiSH'M^NT,  n.  Act  of  fleshing  or  initiating;-. 
eagcrnesH  gained  by  a  •uccesafuTinitiation.TtAaifc. 

One  who 
Shak. 

FL6hh'-P0t,  n.  A  veMcl  in  which  fleah  ia 
cooked  :  —  flesh-diet ;  abundance  of  flesh. 

InthclaDdorearptwbenwcaiabytl>cXri*.pott.  Bx.trLt. 

tFLfcSH'UUAKE,  n.  A  tremor  of  the  body  ;  — a 
word  formed  in  imitation  of  earthquake. 

B.  Jonaon. 

FLfiBU'Y,  a.  1.  Full  of fleah;  fat;  plump.  "All 
Kthiops  are  fleshy."  Bacon. 

2.  Consisting   of   flesh  ;    human.      "  Fleshy 
hearts  for  stony."  Fcelea.  xviL  1& 

3.  Pulpous  and  succulent ;  full  of  firm  ptilp, 
as  fruits.     "  Fniiu  that  are  »oflethy."    liactm, 

t  FLfeT,  p.  from  fleet.    Fleeted.  Mortimer. 

t  FLfiTCH,  r.  o.  [Vr.fl^che,  an  arrow.]  To  sup- 
ply with  feathers ;  to  feather,  aa  an  arrow. 

To  thy  k>ud  atring  ihe  ■mtlS-firieked  arrow  pat.       Uwfay. 

tFLfeTCII'gR,  n.  [Vr.flechier.]  A  manufacturer 
of  bows  and  arrows.  Mortimer. 

FLP-TTf'^R-oOs,  a.  [\j.fleltu,  a  weeping,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Causing  tears.  Blount. 

FLftT'-MiLK,  n.  Iflet  and  milk.]  Skimmed 
niilk.  Simmonds. 

FLftTZ,  a.  [Ger.^-/z,  or/^z,  alayer.]  (Min.  8t 
Geol.)  Applied  to  secondary  strata,  or  forma- 
tions of  rocks  which  appear  in  beds,  more  nearlj 
horizontal  than  transition  rocks.  Brande. 

FLKVR-DEr-LlS  (flUr-d«-l<'),  n,  [¥r.,  flotoer  oj 
the  lily.] 

1.  {Her.)  A  bear- 
ing in  the  royal  arms 
of  France.  Its  origin 


is  disputed :  by  some  ^^ 
it    is    supposed    to      r— 


represent  a  lily,  by 

others,  the  iron  head 

of  some  weapon. — 

In    old    English    called  flower-de-luee.  —  See 

Flower-de-li'ce. 

2.    {Bot.)    The  common   iris;    yellow  flag; 
h'is  pseudaconu.  Cratg. 

FLEW  (fla),  t.  from  fly.    See  Flt. 

FLEVi^  (flQ)>  n.    The  chaps  of  a  deep-mouthed 

hound.  Hanmar. 

FLEWED  (flQd),  a.    Chapped  ;  mouthed.      Shak, 

FLfiX,  r.  a.    [l..flecto,flexus.]    To  bend.     Craig. 

FL6X-An'|-MOC8,  a.  [L.  flexanimus;  fiecio, 
flexus,  to  bend,  and  animua,  the  mind.]  Having 
a  pliant  mind,     [r.]  HoweU. 

FL6X-1-BIL'|-TY,  n.  [L^xibilitas  ;  Jt.  flessibi- 
lith;  Sp. flexiliilidad';  rr. flexibility.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  flexible  ;  pliancy  ;  flcxihleness  ;  pli- 
ability. "  Such  a.  flexibility  of  fibres."  Arbuthnot. 
The  authority  of  the  teachcn,  the^tefAtUy  of  the  tanght. 

Syn.  — See  Flexible. 

FL£X'1-BLE,  o.  [L.  flexibiUs  ;  flecto,  flexus,  to 
bend ;  It.  flessibtle  ;  Sn.  *  Fr.  flexible.]  That 
may  be  easily  bent ;  pliant ;  pliable  ;  flexile  ; 
limber;  not  stiff;  not  rigid;  supple;  ductile. 

When  aplitthig  winda 
Made  flexible  the  kneea  of  knotted  oaks.  Skat. 

Seeing  him  of  a  nature  fleiMe  and  weak.  Daniel. 

Syn.  —  Ftrrible  and  JLtrile  fifnify  able  to  lie  hent ; 
supple,  easily  bent  ;  pliable,  easily  bent  or  folded  ; 
pliant,  eaMily  (terHuadcd  ;  duttile,  easily  draWn  out.  — 
FtexibilUy,  in  ito  moral  application,  is  uiied  both  in  a 
good  and  in  a  bad  sense  ;  pliability  and  plianci),  com- 
monly in  a  ituod  sense;  tupplmrss,  in  a  bad  sense.  — 
See  Ductile. 
FLftX'I-BLE-NftSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  flex- 
ible ;  flexibility ;  easiness  to  be  bent ;  pliancy. 
"  Flexibleness  to  humors  and  times."  Bp.  MaU, 

FL6x'|-BLY,  ad.  In  a  flexible  manner.  Dr.  Alien. 

FL6X-1-c68'TATE,  n.  [U.  flecto,  flexus,  to  bend, 
and  costa,  a  rib.]  Having  the  ribs  bent.  Smart. 

FLfeX'lLE,  o.  JL. flexilis  ;  fiecto, flexus,  to  bend; 
Fr. flexile.]  That  may  be  oent;  pliant;  pliable; 
easily  bent ;  flexible.  "  Flexile  osiers."  Beattie. 
Syn.  — See  Flexible. 

tFLfeX-lL'Q-QUfc.NT,  o 
biguous ;  equivocal. 


[L.  flexiloftms.]    Am* 
BtouiiL 


mIeN,  sYR;    MdVE,  NOR,  s6n ;   siyLL,  BtJR,  rOlE.  —  9,  9,  9,  |,  soft;  C,  6,  g,  i,  hard;  8  as  % ;   ^  as  (z.  — THIS,  Ukia. 


FLEXION 

FLfiX'ION  (flSk'shun),  w.  [L.  flexio,  Jlexionis  \  It. 
flessione  ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  Jlexion.} 

1.  The  act  of  bending.  Pearson. 

2.  A   double ;   a  bending ;    a   joint ;    a   fold. 
"That  may  have  some  four  Jlexions."       Bacon. 

3.  A  turn;  an  inclination;  a  cast.     "  h.  flex- 
ion of  the  eye  aside."  Bacon. 

FLf:x'OR,n.  [L.]  (^Mrt^.)  The  muscle  that  bends 
the  part,  or  organ,  to  which  it  is  attached ;  — 
opposed  to  the  extennor,  which  serves  to  stretch 
it;  a  fleeter.  Hoblyn. 

FLEX'U-OSE,  a.    i^Bot.)  Having  flexures ;  wavy; 

flexubus.  P.  Cyc. 

FLEX'U-OUS  (flgk'shti-us),  a.     \h.  flexuosus  ;  It. 

flessuoso;  Sp.  Jlexuoso  ;  Yi.flexueux.'] 

1.  Winding;  tortuous;  bending.  Dighy. 

2.  {Bot.)  Wavy ;  flexuose.  Gray. 

FLEX'URE  (flekg'yur),  n.  [L.  Jkxura  ;  Jlecto, 
Jlexus,  to  bend  ;  It.  flessura.'] 

1.  The  act  of  bending  ;  a  bending. 

His  legs  are  for  necessity,  not  flexure.  Shak, 

2.  The  form  in   which   any  thing  is    bent. 
"  The  flexure  of  the  joints."  Bay. 

3.  Tlie  part  bent ;  the  joint.  Sandys. 

4.  +  Obsequious  or  servile  cringing.        Shak. 
Flexure  of  a  curve,  (Math.)  its  bending  towards  or 

from  a  straight  line.  J^ichol. 

FI.IB- US-TIER',  n.  [Fr.]  An  American  pirate  ; 
a  buccaneer  ;  a  freebooter  ;  a  sea-robber.  —  See 


Filibuster. 


Jodrell. 


The  pirates,  whom  we  call  buccaneers  improperly,  the 
French  denominated  flihu.o1iers,  from  the  Dutcn  nyboats  in 
which  they  made  their  first  expeditions.  Burke. 

FLIC'— FLAG,  n.  [Fr.]  A  repeated  noise  made  by 
blows.  Thackeray . 

FLICK,  n.    A  flitch.     "  A/icA  of  bacon."    Todd. 

FLICK'^R,  V.  n.  [K.S.fliccerian;  T>ut.  flikkeren, 
to  twinkle.  —  See  Fly.]      [i.  flickeued  ;  pp. 

FLICKEKIXG,  FLICKERED.] 

1.  To  flap  or  move,  as  the  wings,  without  fly- 
ing ;  to  flutter. 

You  shall  mark  the  leaves  of  trees  ^icter,  and  yet  no  wind 
at  all  stirring.  Holland. 

2.  To  waver,  or  fluctuate,  as  water  or  flame. 
"The  Jlickerinff  ^va\'e."  Dyer. 

FLICK'gR-ING,  n.  A  fluttering,  unsteady,  or  wa- 
vering motion.  Byron. 

FLiCK'?R-ING,  p.  a.  Having  a  fluttering,  un- 
steady motion ;  fluttering. 

FLlCK'jpR-ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  flickering  manner. 

FLICK'^R-MotySE,  n.  A  bat ;  a  flitterraouse  ;  a 
flinderraouse.  B.  Jonson. 

FLI'^,  n.     1.  One  w^o  flies  ;  a  nmaway.    Shak. 

2.  The  fly  of  a  machine.  —  See  Fly.     Sioift. 

3.  pi.  Stairs  that  do  not  wind ;  a  straight  row 
of  steps  or  stairs ;  —  written  also  flyers. 

FLIGHT  (flit),  n.  [A.  S.  fliht ;  fleogan,  to  fly ; 
Dut.  vlugt ;  Ger.  flug,  oxflught ;  Dan.  flugt ; 
Svi-flycht.] 

L  The  act  of  flying  or  moving  through  the 
air  by  the  aid  of  wings.  Dryden. 

2.  The  act  of  fleeing,  or  running  from  danger. 

Me  wouldst  thou  move  to  base,  inglorious  flight'i     Pope. 

3.  A  flock  of  birds  flying  together.  "  The 
irAmte  flights  of  birds."  Bacon. 

4.  The  birds  produced  in  the  same  season. 
"  The  harvest  flight  of  pigeons."   ■        Johnson. 

5.  A  number  of  things  sent  into  the  air  at 
once  ;  a  volley  ;  a  shower. 

At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent, 

Full  threescore  Scots  they  slew.  Chevy  Chafe. 

6.  The  space  passed  by  flying.  Johnson. 

7.  A  series  of  steps  or  stairs.  Britton. 

8.  The  power  of  flying.  Shak. 

9.  Excursion  of  the  imagination  ;  sally. Swari. 

10.  Glume  or  husk,  as  of  oats.  Loudon. 

11.  A  particular  kind  of  arrow.       B.  Jonson. 

FLIGHT't;D  (flit'ed),  a.  Taking  flight ;  flying ;  — 
used  in  composition.  Milton. 

FLIGHT'l-LY  (flit'e-le),  ad.     In  a  wild  manner. 

FLIGHT'J-NESS  (fll'te-n6s),  n.  The  state  of  being 
flighty  ;  wildness ;  giddiness  ;  levity.      Tiicker. 

FLlGHT'-SHOT  (flit'shot),  n.  The  distance  which 
an  arrow  may  fly.  Leland. 

FLIGHT' Y  (fli'te),  a.     1.  f  Fleeting  ;  swift. 
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The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook. 

Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.  Shak. 

2.  Having  a  disordered  mind  or  imagination; 
extravagant  in  fancy ;  wild  ;  volatile  ;  giddy. 

FLIM'— FLAm,  n.  llcel.  flim.']  A  freak  ;  a  whim  ; 
a  trick  ;  a  cheat.  Beau.  S;  Fl. 

FLIM'§J-LY,  ad.    In  a  flimsy  manner.  Craig. 

FLIM'^I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  flimsy, 
slight,  or  superficial.  Shenstone. 

FLIM'SY,  a.  [Icel.flim  ;  A.  S.flyma,  a  runaway. 
—  W.  Uymst,  a  fickle  motion.] 

1.  Weak  ;  feeble  ;  slight ;  without  strength 
of  texture;  as,  "  A  flimsy  siVk." 

2.  Superficial ;  shallow  ;  without  force.  "  A 
flimsy  and  frigid  writer."  Dr.  Warton. 

Syn.  — See  Superficial. 
FLINCH,  V.  n.     [Ij.fligo,  to  strike.     Skinner. — 
A.  S.^ow,  toflee.  Richardson.]    [i.  flinched  ; 

pp.  FLINCHING,  FLINCHED.] 

1.  To  shrink  through  want  of  power  or  reso- 
lution ;  to  withdraw;  to  retreat.  "Nor  did  they 
flinch  from  duty  for  fear  of  martyrdom."  South. 

2.  To  fail ;  to  be  wanting,     [r.]  Shak. 

FLINCH'gR,  n.     One  who  flinches.  Pitt. 

FLINCH'ING,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  flinches, 

yields,  or  shrinks.  Tucker. 

FLINCH'JNG-LY,  ad.    In  a  flinching  manner. 

FLIN'D^R- MOUSE,  n.  A  bat ;  a  flickermouse  ;  a 
flittermouse.  Knight. 

PLiN'D^R?,  n.  pi.  [Dut.  flenter,  a  splinter.] 
Fragments  ;  broken  pieces.    [Local.]    Brockett. 

FLING,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  fleo7i,  to  fly,  or  cause  to  fly.] 

[i.  FLUNG  ;  pp.  FLINGING,  FLUNG.] 

1.  To  cast,  as  from  the  hand ;  to  throw ;  to 
dart ;  to  toss ;  to  hurl. 

To  brave  Laodicus  liis  arms  he  flung.  Pope. 

2.  To  throw  to  the  ground  ;  to  prostrate  ;  to 
overthrow ;  as,  "  To  fling  an  antagonist." 

To  fling  away,  to  reject;  to  dismiss. —  To  fling 
down,  to  demolish  ;  to  ruin.  — To  fling  off,  to  baffle  in 
the  chase  ;  to  defeat  of  prey.  —  To  fling-  vp,  to  relin- 
quish. —  To  fling  open,  to  tlirow  open  suddenly.  . 

FLING,  V.  n.  To  fly  into  violent  and  irregular 
motions ;  to  flounce  ;  to  wince. 


FLITCH   * 


m 


The  angry  beast 
nd  Jlin; 


Uudibras. 
Shak. 


Began  to  kicic  and  fling. 
To  fling  out,  to  grow  unruly 

FLIng,  n.     1.  A  throw  ;  a  cast ;  a  toss. 

2.  A  cutting  or  contemptuous  remark ;  a 
gibe  ;  a  sneer.  "  He  had  a  fling  at  your  lady- 
ship too."  Congreve. 

FLING '^;R,  n.    One  who  flings.  Sherwood. 

FLINK'JNG-COMB  (flingk'jng-kom),  n.  A  dressing- 
table  comb  for  the  hair.  Simmonds. 

FlInT,  n.  [A.  S.  flint ;  Old  Ger.  flins  ;  Gev.flin- 
te/istein ;  Sw.  flinta.] 

1.  A  hard,  silicious  stone ;  a  sub-species  of 
quartz  allied  to  chalcedony,  but  more  opaque,  and 
of  dull  colors,  usually  gray,  smoky  brown,  and 
brownish  black.  It  consists  of  silex,  with  about 
one  per  cent,  of  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron, 
and  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  water.    Dana.  Hill. 

2.  A  stone  for  striking  fire. 

3.  Any  thing  very  hard.     "  A  heart  offlitit." 

Spenser. 
FLIN'T^R^,  n.j9^.  Flinders.  [Vulgar.]  Todd. 
FLINT'-HEART,  a.    Flint-hearted,    [r.]     Shak. 

FLInt'-HEART-5D,  a.  Having  a  hard  heart; 
hard-hearted ;  cruel.  Shak. 

FLINT'I-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  flinty. 

FLINT'LOCK,  n.  The  lock  of  a  musket  having  a 
flint  fixed  in  the  hammer,  for  striking  on  the 
steel  pan.  Simmonds. 

FLInt'-STONE,  n.    A  silicious  stone  ;  flint. 

FLINT'Y,  a.     1.  Made  of,  or  resembling,  flint ; 
excessively  hard.      "  A  flinty  rock."    Dryden. 
"  Flinty  hearts."     Bp.  Hall. 
2.  Full  of  flints.    "  Flinty  ground."     Bacon. 

FLINT'Y-SLATE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  substance 
of  a  slaty  structure  containing  about  75  per 
cent,  of  silica,  the  remainder  being  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  oxide  of  iron  ;  —  called  also  silicious 
schist.  The  Lydian-stone,  or  touch-stone,  is  a 
variety  of  flinty-slate.  Eng.  Cyc. 


P,  n.  A  liquor  made  of  beer,  spirit,  and  sugar 
id  heated  by  a  hot  iron.  "  A  can  of  flip."  Dennis. 
An  iron  used,  when  heated,  to 
Smart. 


flIp, 

anc 

FLIP'-noG, 
warm  flip. 

FLIP'-FLAP,  n.    The  repeated  noise  or  stroke  of 
something  flat  and  loose  ;  flap.  Gay. 

FLIP'-FLAP,  ad.    With  the  repeated  stroke  and 
noise  of  something  broad  and  loose.     Johnson. 

FLIP'P.\N-OY,  n.     The  quality  of  being  flippant; 
pertness  ;  heedless  volubility.  flurd. 

FLiP'PANT,  a.  [Probably  hom  flip-flap.  Johnson. 
"  Perhaps  from  filliping."    Richard.'ion.] 

1.  Nimble  of  speech  ;  fluent ;  talkative. 

It  becometh  good  men,  in  such  cases,  to  be  fliimmt  and 
free  in  their  sixjech.  harrow. 

2.  Heedlessly  pert ;  voluble  and  thoughtless. 
"  A  sort  oi'  flij^pant,  vain  discourse."       Burke. 

FLIP'PANT-LY,  ad.    In  a  flippant  manner.  Ash. 

FLiP'PANT-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  flip- 
pant; flippancy.  Ash. 

FLIP'PeR,  n.  1.  The  paddle  of  a  sea-turtle.  Craig. 

2.  The  arm  of  a  seal.  Lewis. 

3.  The  broad  fin  of  a  fish, 


Lewis. 

[Skinner  thinks  it  formed  from  the 

A.S.flvardian,  to  trifle; 


FLIRT,  V.  a. 

sound ;    Todd,  from 

and  Richardson,  from  fleer' — See  Blurt.]     \i, 

flirted;  pp.  FLIRTING,  FLIRTED.] 

1.  To  throw  with  a  quick  motion ;  to  fling 
with  a  sudden  jerk. 

Dick  the  scavenger 
Flirts  from  his  cart  the  mud  in  Walpole's  face.      Swift. 

2.  To  blurt ;  to  utter  suddenly.  HoweU. 

3.  To  move  with  a  short,  quick  action. 

Permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan.  Donet. 

FLIRT,  V.  n.     1.  To  jeer  ;  to  gibe.       Beau.  ^  Fl. 

2.  To  run  about  perpetually  ;  to  be  restless. 

They  flirt,  they  sing,  they  laugh,  they  tattle.       Gi-ay. 

3.  To  act  with  levity  ;  to  coquet.  Todd. 
FLIRT,  n.     1.  A  quick  motion  ;  a  sudden  jerk. 

In  unfurling  the  fan  arc  several  little  flirts  and  vibrations. 

Atlflinon. 

2.  A  contemptuous  remark  ;  a  jeer ;  a  gibe. 

One  flirt  at  him,  and  then  I  am  for  the  voyage.  lieau.lrFL 

3.  t  A.  vile  woman ;  a  drab.  Burton. 

4.  A  girl  who  acts  witli  levity  or  wantonness ; 
a  coquette  ;  a  jilt. 

The  gayest  flirt  that  coached  it  round  the  town.      Pitt. 

t  FLIRT,  a.    Pert ;  wanton.  Shak. 

FLIR-TA'TION,  n.  1.  The  act  of  flirting;  a  quick 
sprightly  motion.  Pope. 

2.  A  kind  of  coquetry ;  an  effort  to  attract 
notice  ;  a  play  at  love. 

I  assisted  at  the  birth  of  that  most  significant  word,/irta- 
tion.  —  Flirtation  is  sliort  of  coquetry,  and  indicates  only  the 
first  hints  of  approximation.  CheMerfiM. 

FLIRT'QILL,  n.  A  flirting  woman  ;  a  harlot.  Shak. 

FLIRT'!-eiG,  n.  A  wanton,  wild,  or  flirting  girl ; 
a  flirt.     [Local  and  low.]  Grose. 

FLIRT'jNG,  p.  a.  Acting  the  part  of,  or  resem- 
bling, a  flirt. 

FLIRT'lNG-LY,ae?.  In  a  flirting  manner.  Clarke. 

FLISK,  n.     A  large  tooth-comb.  Simmonds. 

FLIT,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  fliht,  flight.  —Dan.  flytte ;  Sw. 
flyta.  —  See  Fleet,  and  Flee.]     [t.  flitted; 

pp.  FLITTING,  FLITTED.] 

1.  To  fly  rapidly ;  to  pass  or  move  quickly 
through  the  air. 

Changed  to  n  bird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air.  Pope. 

The  fancied  liglits  that,  flitlinr/,  pass 
Our  shut  eyes,  in  deep  midnight.  Byron. 

2.  To  flutter  ;  to  flicker. 

He  cut  the  cord 
Wliich  fastened  by  the  foot  the  flitting  bird.     Dryden. 

3.  To  remove  from  one  house  to  another. 
[Scotland  and  North  of  England.]    Richardson. 

4.  To  be  movable  or  unstable.  "  FlitHng 
disposition."    Hales.     "  Flitting  air."    Dryden. 

t  FLIT,  V.  a.     To  dispossess.  Chaucer. 

t  FLIT,  a.  Swift ;  fleet ;  rapid.  "  Two  darts  ex- 
ceeding flit."  Spenser. 

FLITCH,  n.  [A.  S.flicce  ;  Ger.  flicke,  fleck;  Dan. 
flcekke,  to  cleave,  slit ;    Icel.  flicki,  a  piece  oi 
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fleih ;  Yt.ft^che.']   The  side  of  a  hog  salted  and 
cured  ;  a  flick.     "  A  fitch  of  bacon."       Swift. 

fLITE,  V.  n.    [A.  S.fitan.]     To  scold ;  to  brawl, 

[Local,  Eng.J  Brockett. 

t  Fl.lT'TpR,  V.  n.    To  flutter.  Chaucer. 

FI-lT'Tft,  rt.    A  rag ;  a  tatter  ;  fritter.    Aubrey. 

FlilT'TpK-MoOsK,  M.  The  bat;  flickcrmouse ; 
flindcrinouse.  Middleton. 

FLiT'Tf  KN,  a.  Noting  the  bark  of  young  oak 
trees;  —  distinguished  from  //w/>e/*  bark,  which 
is  that  of  old  oak  trees  and  less  valuable  for 
tanning.  Simmonda, 

f  FLIT'T|-N689,  n.  Unsteadiness  ;  lightness. 
"  Vlittitvess  of  our  memories."       Bp.  Ilopkins. 

FLIt'T|NO,  n.    1.  A  quick  motion  through  the 
'  air ;  rapid  flight.  Holland. 
2.  A  wandering: — a  removal.  "Two  fit- 
tings are  as  bad  as  one  fire."  Grose. 

FLIt'TING,  p.  a.  Flying  with  a  rapid  motion; 
passing  away  quickly. 

FLlT'T|NG-Ly,  ad.  In  a  flitting  manner.  Coleridge. 

t  FLTt'TV,  a.     Unstable  ;  flighty.  More. 

t  FLiX,  n.    1.  [Corrupted  horn  fcuc.]  Down  ;  fur; 

soft  hair.  Dryden. 

2.  [Corrupted  from  fuz.]  Dysentery.    Todd. 

FLIx'WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  water-cr^ss; 
Sisi/nUirium  sophia.  Lee. 

t  FLO,  n.     [A.  S.  feo.^    An  arrow.         Chaucer. 

FLOAT  (H8t),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  feotan,  or  fotian, 
which  Richardson  derives  from  foioan,  to  flow ; 
Dut.  iloeden ;  Ger.  fiiszen ;  Dan.  flot ;  Fr. 
fotter.']  \i.  FLOATED ;  pp.  floati.n'g,  floated.] 

1.  To  swim,  or  be  supported,  on  the  surface  of 
any  fluid. 

The  ark  no  more  no\i  floats,  but  seems  on  ground.  Milton. 

2.  To  move  as  if  supported  by  a  fluid. 

What  divine  monsters,  O  ye  gods,  were  these 

That  float  in  air?  Dryden. 

FLOAT  (fl6t),  V.  a.  1.  To  cover  with  water;  to 
inundate ;  to  flood. 

Proud  Pactolus  floats  the  fruitftil  lands.        Dryden. 

X         2.  To  bear  upon  the  surface.  Carlyle. 

«         3.  {Masonry.)  To  adjust  by  a  float,  or  rule. 

S  pLOAT,  n.     1.  The  act  of  flowing ;   flux  ;   flood. 
^     "  The  foat  and  refloat  of  the  sea."  Bacon. 

2.  Any  thing  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid, 
particularly  of  water  ;  a  floating  mass  ;  a  raft. 

It  proved  ti  float  of  weeds  and  rushes.         L'Sstrange. 

3.  The  cock  or  quill  of  an  angler's  line.  "  The 
place  where  your  foat  swims."  Walton. 

4.  The  water-gauge  of  a  steam-boiler  at- 
tached to  the  valve  in  a  feed-pipe.      Simnionds. 

5.  A  long  rule  with  a  straight  edge,  used  by 
masons.  Craig. 

6.  A  coal-cart.  Simmomls. 

7.  [L.fmtus;  It.  futto  ;  Tr.fot.]  A  wave. 
"  The  Mediterranean  foat."  Shak. 

FL6at'A^E,  n.    See  Flotage. 

FLOAT'-BOARD§,   n.  pi.      Boards  fixed  to  the 

rim  or  circumference   of  a   w^ater-wheel,   and 

JL     serving  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  stream, 

by  which  the  wheel  is  set  in  motion.  London  Ency. 

FLOAT'?D-WORK  (-wilrk),  n.  {Masonry.)  Plas- 
tering made  with  the  tool  called  a.  foat.    Craig. 

FLOAT' gK,  ;i.    One  who  floats.  Eusden. 

P'LOAT'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  floats  or 
i.'  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  IVhitlock. 
*■•  2.  The  act  of  watering  or  overflowing  mead- 

ows. Craig. 

FLOAT'JNG,  p.  a.  Swimming  on  the  surface  of 
water  or  other  fluid. 

"  rL6AT'Ji\G-BAT'TF,R-Y,  n.  {Mil.)  Vessels  used 
as  batteries  to  cover  troops  in  landing  on  an 
enemy's  coast.  Crabb. 

FLoAT'ING-BrId^E,  n.     1.  A  bridge  formed  of 
9      beams  of  timber  and  planks  lying  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  river  or  piece  of  water.  Francis. 

2.  A  kind  of  double  bridge,  the  upper  part 
sliding  on  the  under ;  —  used  in  war  for  carrying 
troops  over  moats  in  attacking  a  fort.         Boag. 

3.  A  kind  of  flat-bottomed  steam  ferry-boat 


running  on  chains  laid  across  the  bottom  of  a 
water-course.  Siinmonds. 

FLOAT'lNG-is'LAND  (-l'l»nd),  n.  {Cookery.)  A 
kind  of  dish,  or  food,  formed  of  various  ingre- 
dients. Clarke. 

FLOAT'ING-LIGHT  (-lit),  n.  {NatU.)  A  hollow 
vessel  of  tinned-iron  plate  made  in  the  form  of 
a  boat,  with  a  reflector  and  lantern,  used  in  res- 
cuing uersons  who  have  fallen  overboard  in  the 
night,  —also  a  light  attached  to  a  boat  or  the 
hull  ot  a  vessel  moored  over  a  rock  or  a  shoal 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  warning  to  mariners. 

FL6at'|NG-I'IER,  n.  A  pier  which  rises  and 
falls  with  the  tide.  Simmonds. 

FLOAT'SAM,  n.    See  Flotsam. 

FLOAT'-STONE,  n.  {Min.)  A  light,  porous,  or 
spongy  variety  of  quartz.  Dana. 

FLOAT'V,  a.  Buoyant  and  swimming  on  the 
surface.  Rakigh. 

FLftC-<;iL-LA'TIQN,  n.  {Med.)  The  act  of  pick- 
ing the  bedclothes  ;  carphology ;  —  an  alarming 
symptom  in  acute  diseases.  Brande. 

FL6C-C68E' (129),  a.  [L.foccosut;foccus,  a  flock 
of  wool.]  {Bot.)  Composed  of,  or  bearing,  tufts 
of  woolly,  or  long  and  soft,  hairs  ;  woolly.  Gray. 

FLOC-COSE'LY,  ad.   In  a  flocky  manner.    Craig. 

FLOC'CU-LATE,  a.  {Ent.)  Applied  to  the  first 
joint  of  the  hind  legs,  when  they  arc  distin- 
guished by  a  curling  lock  of  hair.         Maunder. 

FLdC'Cy-LfiNCE,  w.  The  state  of  being  in  locks 
or  flocks  ;  adhesion  in  small  flakes.  Craig. 

FL6c'CU-LENT,  a.  Having  many  tufts,  locks, 
or  flocks.  Booth. 

FLdC'CUS,  n. ;  pi.  FL6c'fT.   1.  {Zool.)  The  tuft 

of  flaccid  hairs  which  terminates  the  tail  of  the 

mammalia.  Brande. 

2.  {Ftot.)  A  woolly  filament  often  found  mixed 

with  the  sporules  of  certain  fungi.  Brande. 

FLtiCK,  n.  [A.  S.  focc ;  Dut.  viok  ;  Ger.  focke ; 
Dan.  fok  ;  Iccl.  fockr  ;  Sw.  fock.] 

1.  A  company,  usually  of  birds,  sheep,  or 
small  four-footed  animals. 

The  riches  of  the  country  consisted  chiefly  in  flochf  and 
pasturage.  Addison. 

Sg-  The  word  is  often  limited  to  a  collection  of 
sheep,  to  distinguish  them  from  a  herd  or  droce  of 
larger  cattle. 

2.  [L.  floccus.]  A  lock  of  wool.  Dryden. 

3.  pi.  Refuse  of  cotton  or  wool.     Simmonds. 
Syn. —  See  Herd. 

FLOcK,  t'.  n.  [i.  FLOCKED ;  pp.  flocking, 
FLOCKED.]  To  come  together  in  flocks ;  to 
gather  in  crowds  or  large  numbers. 

Others  ran  flanking  out  of  their  houses  to  the  general  sup- 
plication. 2  JUacc.  Hi.  18. 

FL6CK'-BfiD,  n.  A  bed  filled  with  flocks  or  locks 
of  wool.  Pope. 

t  FLOck'LY,  ad.   In  a  body ;  in  a  heap.   Huloet. 

FL6CK'-PA-PFiR,n.  A  kind  of  wall-paper,  having 
raised  figures  made  of  finely  pulverized  and 
dyed  wool  laid  on  the  surface  and  attached  by 
size.  Simmonds. 

FLCcK'Y,  a.     Having  flocks  or  locks.  Kirby. 

FLOE,  n.  [A.  S.  feotan,  to  float.]  A  mass  of 
floating  ice,  or  a  body  of  ice  driven  upon  the 
shore.  Parry. 

FLCETZ  (flets),  a.    {Min.  &  Geol.)    See  Fletz. 

FL6g,  v.  a.  [L.  fagello,  from  the  root  fag,  kin- 
dred with  pl^cto,  to  punish,  and  Gr.  ir/.^<TO'<i),  to 
strike.]  [i.  floooed  ;  pp.  floooino,  floooed.] 
To  lash  ;  to  whip  ;  to  beat ;  to  chastise. 

How  he  vrta  flogged,  or  had  the  luck  t'  escape.      Cowper. 

FL6g'GPR,  n.     One  who  flogs.  Booth. 

FL6g'G|NG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  flogs  ;  a  whip- 
ping ;  a  beating.  Moore.     Ed.  Rer. 

f  FLONG,  old  p.  from  fing.  Flung,  —  See  Fling. 

FL6od  (flad),  n.  '  [A.  S.  ffod;  flowan,  to  flow; 
Dut.  vloed  ;  Gct.  futh  ;  Dan.,  Icel.,  &  Sv.fod.] 
1.  A  great  flow  of  water ;  particularly,  the 
swelling  or  overflowing  of  a  river,  caused  by  the 
melting  of  snow  or  bv  rain;  an  inundation. 
"  Sudden  foods  and  falls  of  waters,"         Shak. 


3.  The  general  deluge. 


Gen.  vL  17. 


It  U  comrmnily  uuiniuuMl  that  tlM  earth  wa*  Ihloly  iobab. 
Itcd  brfi.rr  llie  Jf"»<l-  Ttroww. 

3.  The  flow,  or  flux,  of  the  tide  ;  —  opposed  to 
the  ebb.  "  The  ebbs  andyluot^  of  Nile.    DatieM. 

4.  A  body  of  water,  us  the  sea,  or  a  river. 

Arcadia's  flowery  plains  and  plcaatiiK>(no<y«.       Ihydat. 

6.  A  (jreat  flow  or  stream  of  any  fluid.  "  A 
food  of  light."  Milton. 

6.  CaUmenia,  or  the  monthly  discharges  of 
females  ;  menses.  Harvey. 

PL6oI)  (flOd),  r.  a.  fi,  floouf.d  ;  pp.  FLOoniNO, 
FLOODED.]  To  deluge;  to  cover  with  waters; 
to  inundate  ;  to  overflow ;  to  overwhelm. 

FLUOU'^R  (flQd'fr),  n.  One  who  floods  or  irri. 
gates.  1.4>udon. 

FLOod'GATE  (flOd'ril),  n.   1.  A  sluice  or  gate  in 

rivers,  canals,  or  docks,  to  stop  or  let  out  water 

at  pleasure.  Holland. 

2.  Opening  ;  passage  ;    vent.     "  Some    great 

foodgale  of  sorrow."  Sidney. 

FL6oD'1NG,  n.  An  overflowing; — particularlj 
an  excessive  discharge  of  blood  from  the  ute- 
rus. Smart. 

FL6oD'MARK  (flBd'mark),  n.  HiRh-water  mark  ; 
the  mark  which  the  sea  makes  on  the  shore  at 
flowing  water,  and  the  highest  tide.  Ttxid. 

FL66k,  n.    See  Flvke,  and  Flowk. 

FLddK'AN,  n.    See  Flocking.  Simmoneta. 

FL66k'|NG,  n.  (Mininf^.)  An  intemiption  or 
shifting  of  a  load  or  vein  of  ore  by  a  cross  grain 
or  fissure  ;  cross-flookan  ;  flookan.  Smart. 

FL66K'y,  o.    Furnished  with  flooks.  Rowe. 

FLOOR  (flsr),  n.  [A.  S.  for ;  Dut.  vloer ;  Ger. 
fur;  Icel. /or.] 

1.  The  pavement  or  platform  on  which  one 
treads  in  i;ny  building  or  structure,  as  the  bot- 
tom of  a  room,  the  planks  laid  tii>on  a  bridge,  &c. 

2.  A  story ;  all  those  parts  of  a  building  which 
arc  upon  the  same  level.  Francis, 

3.  {\aiti.)  The  bottom  of  a  ship  on  each  side 
of  the  keelson,  or  that  part  which  is  nearly  hori- 
zontal. Dana. 

To  get  the  fiovr.  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of  taking 
parr  in  a  debate  ;  equivalent  to  the  Eiigliiib  phrase, 
to  be  in  poastjsion  (tf  Uu  koust.     [U.S.]         Pickerimg. 

FLOOR  (fl6r),  r.  a.     [i.  FLOCKED ;  pp.  FLCOKino, 

FLCCUED.J 

1.  To  cover  with  a  floor.    2  Chron.  xxxiv.  11. 

2.  To  bring  to  the  floor ;  to  knock  down.Gn>#«. 

3.  To  prevail  over  or  silence  in  argument  or 
controversy.  Clarke. 

FL6or'-CL6tH,  n.  A  cloth  painted  on  both 
sides,  the  under  side  being  plain,  the  upper  side 
ornamented  with  a  pattern.  TbmA'iuon. 

FLOOR'ING  (Har'jng),  n.  1.  The  bottom  of  a  room ; 

the  floor.  WotUm. 

2.  Materials  for  floors.  Smart. 


FLOOR'LfSS,  a.     Having  no  floor. 


Craig. 


FL6or'-TIm-B(:r§,  n.  vl.  Those  timbers  of  a 
vessel  which  are  placea  across  the  keel.   Dana. 

FL6p,  r.  n.    To  flap.  — See  Flap.     L' Estrange. 

FLO'RA,n.  [L.]  L  (.-Iti/.)  The  goddess  of  flowers. 

The  spleen  Is  seldom  (kit  where  Flora  reigns.     (IntTwr. 

.  2.  {Astron.)  One  of  the  small  planets  between 
the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Ilittd. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  botany  or  various  kinds  of 
trees,  plants,  and  flowers  peculiar  or  belonging 
to  a  country,  or  a  work  systematically  describ- 
ing them. —  See  Fain  A.  LyeU, 

FLO' 
reale ;  Sp. 

1.  Relating  to' Flora,'  or  to  flowers.        Prior. 

2.  {Bot.)  Relating  to  the  blossom.  Gray. 
FlonU envelopes,  (Bot.)  tbeleavnortheltower.Oivy. 

t  FL6r'A-m6i'R,  n.  [L.fos,  fiorit,  a  flower,  and 
amor,  love.]   A  flower  ;  the  flower  of  love.  AmM. 

FLO'RAN,  n.  {Mining.)  Fine-grained  tin.  Clarke, 

FL6'R.A-SC6pe,  n.  [L.  Flora,  the  goddess  of 
flowers,  and  Gr.  nottu,  to  behold.]  An  optical 
instrument  for  inspecting  flowers.  Craig. 


)'R AL,  a.     [L.  foralis  ;  foa,  a  flower ;  It.  fo- 
ale;  Sp.  .St  tr.foral.l 


mIeN,  SYR;   MdVE,  KQr,  86n  ;   Bi>LL,  BOr,  rOlE.  — 9,  Q,  ?,  j,  toft;  £,  6,  J,  I,  hard;  §  <M  « ;   %  as  f«.— THIS,  tftls. 


FLOREN 

FLOr'PN,  n.  Florin.— See  Florin.    F.  Thynne. 

FL.6r'?NCE,  n.     [From  the  city  Florence.'] 

1.  A  kind  of  cloth.  RastaU. 

2.  A  kind  of  wine.  Johnson. 

3.  A  gold  coin  of  Edward  III.,  in  value  six 
shillings  sterling(#1.45).—  SeeFLORiN. Camden. 

FLOR'?NCE-oIl,  w.    Olive  oil  sold  in  flasks. 

II  FLOR'^N-TINE,  or  FLOR'^N-TlNE,  n. 

1.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Florence. 

2.  A  sort  of  silk.  Todd. 

II  FL6R'?N-TINE,a.  Relating  to  Florence.  Ch.Ob. 

FLO-RES'CgNCE,  n.  [L.fioresco,  forescens,  to 
begin  to  flower;  fios,  a  flower  ;  It.  Jlorescenza.] 
{Bot.)  A  flowering ;  the  season  when  plants 
are  in  flower  ;  inflorescence.  Crabb. 

FLO'RgT.n.  1.  [Sp.^eta;FT.JleureUe.](Bot.) 
A  diminutive  flower ;  one  of  the  little  flowers 
in  the  head  of  a  so  called  compound  flower.  — 
See  CoMPosiT>«. 

2.  lYr.foret.]  A  foil.  Cotgrave. 

t  FLO'RI-AgfE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  Jleurage.']  Bloom  ; 
blossom.  •'•  ^ott. 

FLOR'l-CEPS,  n.  [Jj.fios,  Jloris,  a  flower,  and 
caput,  the  head.]  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  Entozoa, 
having  four  little  tentacula,  with  recurved 
spines  at  one  extremity,  by  means  of  which 
they  penetrate  the  viscera.  Cuvier. 

FLO-RIC'Q-MOtJS,  a.  VL.  Jloricomus  ;  fios,Jhris, 
a' flower)  and  coma,  hair.]  Having  the  top  or 
head  ornamented  with  flowers.  Craig. 

FL6r-|-CULT'V-RAL,  a.  Relating  to  floriculture, 
or  the  cultivation"  of  flowers.  Falney. 

FLOR'l-CULT-yRE  (flSr'e-kult-yur),  n.  [L. /b«, 
Jhris,  a  flower,  and  cultura,  culture.]  The  cul- 
tivation of  flowers,  or  flowering  plants.  Brande. 

FLOR'JD,  a.  [L.  foridiis  ;  Jhs,  Jhris,  a  flower ; 
It.  ^  ^^.forido  ;  Fr.  Jleuti.] 

1.  Covered  with  flowers ;    full   of   flowers ; 
flowery.     "Yonr  florid  orchard  blows."     Pope. 

2.  Bright  in  color  ;  flushed  with  red;  as,  "A 
Jlorid  face." 

3.  Ornate   and   elaborate;   embellished;  fig- 
urative.    "  A  florid  style."  Blair. 

FLO-RlD'J-TY,  M.  The  quality  of  being  florid ; 
freshness  of  color  ;  floridness.  Flayer. 

FLOR'ID-LY,  ad.     In  a  florid  manner.    A.  Wood. 

FLOR'ID-NESS,  n.     1.  Quality  of  being  florid; 

freshness  or  brightness  of  color ;  floridity.£r7e^y». 

2.  Embellishment ;  ambitious  elegance. -Boyfe. 

FLO-RiF'pR-OUS,  a.  l'L.flonfer;flos,floris,  a 
flower,  and  fero,  to  bear  ;  It.  3?  Sp.  florifero.] 
Productive  of  flowers,     [r.]  Blount. 

FLOR-J-Fj-CA'TION,  n.  [Ij.flos,floris,  a  flower, 
and/a«o,  to  make.]  The  act  or  the  process  of 
flowering  ;  the  time  of  flowering,     [r.]     Boag. 

FLOR'l-FORM,  a.  [L.  flos,  floris,  a  flower,  and 
forma,  form  ;  It.  florijorme.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  flower.  Kirby. 

FLO'Rj-LEQrE,  n.  [h.  florilegus,  flower-culling  ; 
flos,  floris,  a  flower,  and  lego,  to  cull ;  —  It.  iSf  Sp. 
florilegio.']  The  culling  of  flowers,  or  a  treatise 
on  flowers ;  —  anthology,     [r.]  Craig. 

FLOR'JN,  M.  [Fr.]  A  coin  first  made  at  Florence  : 
now  a  coin  of  different  values,  or  money  of  ac- 
count. The  silver  florin  of  Holland  and  Bava- 
ria is  worth  about  Is.  S^rf.  f41  cents) ;  the  gOld 
florin  of  Germany  is  equal  to  about  6s.  \\d. 
(#1.67).  P.  Cyc. 

FLO'RIST  [flS'rist,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  C. 
Wb.  ;  flSr'jst,  Ja.],  n.  [Sp.  florista;  Fr.  fleu- 
riste.  —  See  Flower.] 

1.  One  who  cultivates  flowers.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  One  who  Avrites  a  flora,  or  an  account  of 
plants.  Craig. 

FLO'ROON,  n.  [Fr.  fleUron.l  A  border  worked 
with  flowers.  Craig. 

t  FL0R'U-H;NT,  a.  [L.florulentm ;  flos,  floris,  a 
flower.]     Flowery ;  blossoming.  Blount. 

FLOS'CLE,  n.     A  floret.  Smart. 

FLOS'CU-LAR,  a.^   See  Floscclous.  Craig. 

FLOS'CULE,  n.     [L.flosculvis,  dim.  of  flos,  a  flow- 
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er;    It.  ^  Sp.  floscuh.]    {Bot.)   A  partial  or 
smaller  floret  of  an  aggregate  flower.     P.  Cyc. 

FLOS'CU-LOSE,  ;  „.    [Sp./oscwfcso.]   {Bot.)  Ap- 

FLOS'CU-LOCfS,  )  plied  to  flowers,  consisting  of 

many  tubular  monopetalous  florets.       Loudon. 

FLOS'-FER'Ri,  n.  [h.flosferri,  flower  of  iron.] 
{Min.)  A  coralloidal  carbonate  of  lime,  often 
found  in  cavities  of  spathic  iron  ore.      Brande. 

FLOSS,  n.     [L.flos,  a  flower.] 

1.  {Metallun/y.)  A  fluid  glass  floating  upon 
the  iron  produced  by  the  vitrification  of  the 
oxides  and  earths  in  a  puddling  furnace.       Ure. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  downy  substance  found  in  some 
plants.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  Silk  in  fine  filaments  ;  untwisted  silk ; 
floss-silk. 

FL6S-S|-F|-CA'TI0N,  n.  [L.flos,  a  flower,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  A  flowering;  expansion  of 
flowers.  Craig. 

FLOSS'-SIlK,  n.  The  portion  of  ravelled  silk 
broken  ofl"  in  the  filature  of  the  cocoons,  and 
used  for  coarser  fabrics.  Ure. 

FLO'TA,  w.  [Sp.]  Afleet;— properly,  the  Span- 
ish fleet  which  formerly  sailed  annually  from 
Cadiz  to  Mexico.  Brande. 

FL6t'A(?E,  n.  [Fr.  flottage.]  Act  of  floating : 
—  that  which  floats  on  the  water.        Chambers. 

FLO'TANT,  n.  {Her.)  A  banner,  or  any  thing 
flying.  Craig. 

FLO-TA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  floating.    Ec.  Rev. 

t  FLOTE,  v.  a.    To  skim  ;  to  fleet.  Tusser. 

fFLOTE,  n.    A  wave. — See  Float.  Shak. 

FLO-tIl'LA,  n.  [Sp.,  a  little  fleet ;  flota,  a  fleet.] 
{Naut.)  a"  term  applied  to  a  fleet,  however  large, 
composed  of  small  vessels.  Brande. 

FLOT'SAM,  n.  [A.  S.  fleotan,  to  float.]  {Law.) 
Goods' which  lie  floating  upon  the  sea  when  a 
ship  is  wrecked,  in  distinction  from  jetsam  and 
lagan  ;  —  written  also  flotson,  flotsan,  and  float- 
sam.  Blackstone. 

t  FLOT'TEN,  p.  frora  flote.     Skimmed.     Skinner. 

FLotJNCE,  V.  n.  [Dut.  plonssen.']  [i.  flounced  ; 
pp.  FLOUNCING,  FLOUNCED.]  To  move  with  a 
violent  and  throwing  motion  of  the  body  and 
limbs,  as  when  an  animal  struggles  in  mire ;  to 
move  with  a  jerk,  spring,  or  other  sudden  eifort ; 
to  be  uneasy. 

They  flounce  and  tumble  in  unwieldy  joy.       Thomson. 


FLOUNCE,  V.  a. 
as  a  dress. 


To  deck  or  trim  with  flounces, 
Addison. 


FLOUNCE,   n.    1.  A  sudden  jerk   or   spring;   a 

quick,  violent,  or  irregular  motion.  Roget. 

2.  A  frill  or  ruffle  sewed  to  a  gown,  &c.,  and 

hanging  loose  and  waving.  Pope. 

FLOltN'D^R,  n.  JfGer.  fliinder;  Sw.  flundra.] 
{Ich.)  A  small,  nat,  malacopterygious  fish  of 
the  family  Pleuronectidce  and  genus  Platessa, 
found  in  the  sea,  and  near  the  mouths  of  large 
rivers,  generally  swimming  near  the  bottom ; 
Platessa  flesus.  Baird. 

FLOUN'DPR,  V.  n.  \i.  FLOUNDERED  ;  pp.  FLOUN- 
DERING, FLOUNDERED.]  To  proceed  with  diffi- 
culty, as  an  animal  in  the  mire ;  to  struggle 
with  violent  and  irregular  motions. 

And  deeper  sunk  by  flmimlering  in  the  mud.      DryJen, 

FLOI)n'D5R-MAN,  n.  A  dealer  in  flounders  or 
fish.  Milton. 

FLO^R,  n.  \Ij.  flos,  floris;  It. /ore ;  Sp.^r ;  Fr. 
fleur^ 

1.  The  edible  part  of  grain  reduced  to  pow- 
der ;  the  finer  part  of  meal  separated  from  the 
bran  by  sifting  or  bolting  ;  meal. 

2.  Any  thing  resembling  flour. 

j85"  Flour  and  Jlowrr,  now  regarded  as  different 
words,  are  etymologically  the  same,  but  are  used  in 
different  senses.  Flour  is  found  in  Bailey's  Diction- 
ary, with  the  definition  of  "  the  fine  part  of  ground 
corn  ;  "  but  it  is  wanting  in  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
and  in  most  of  tlie  other  English  dictionaries  earlier 
than  that  of  Johnson.  Johnson  and  the  other  lexi- 
cographers give  to  flower  the  different  meanings  which 
are  given  to  both  forms.  But  the  distinction  between 
the  spelling  of  flour  from  wheat,  and  the  flomer  of  a 
plant,  is  fully  established  by  common  usage. 


FLOW 

FLoOR,     v.    a.        {i.    FLOURED  ;    pp.    FLOURING, 
FLOURED.] 

1.  To  convert  into  flour.  Smart. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  flour.  Smart. 

FL0UR'-BAR-R?L,  n.  A  barrel  made  to  hold  flour. 

FLOUR'-BOX,  n.  A  box  to  hold  or  scatter  flour; 
a  dredging-box.  Bailey. 

FLOUR'-DRED^^E,  n.  A  tin  box  for  scattering 
flour ;  a  dredging-box  ;  a  dredge-box.  Simmonds. 

FLOl^R'^T,  n.    See  Floweret.  Spenser. 

FLOt)R'JNG,  a.  Converting  into  flour;  employed 
in  making  flour  ;  as,  "  AJlottring  mill." 

FLOUR'JSH  (flfir'ish),  v.  n.  [h.floresco ;  flos,  a 
flower;  It.  florire;  S-p.florecer ;  Fr.flettrir.]  [i. 

FLOURISHED  ;  pp.  FLOURISHING,  FLOlRISHEl).] 

1.  To  thrive  as  a  healthy  plant ;  to  grow. 

So  Pallas  with  her  javelin  smote  tlic  ground, 

And  peaceful  olives  floui-ulietl  from  the  wound.    Jiroome. 

2.  To  prosper;  to  be  prosperous  or  success- 
ful.    "  Live  thou  and.  flourish."  Shak. 

3.  To  improve  and  advance  in  goodness. 

The  righteous  shall  flotcrirh  as  a  branch.       Prov.  xi.  28. 

4.  To  use  florid  language  ;  to  speak  or  write 
in  a  flowery  manner ;  to  use  figures  of  speech 
in  excess. 

They  dilate  sometimea  and  flmaiah  long  upon  little  inci- 
dents. Watts. 

5.  To  describe  various  circles  or  parts  of  cir- 
cles irregularly  or  fantastically.  Pope. 

6.  To  boast ;  to  brag ;  to  vaunt.  Pope. 

7.  (3/ms.)  To  indulge  in  loose  or  showy  pas- 
sages, for  the  purpose  of  ornament  or  prelude. 

Syn. —  To  flourish  and  to  thrive  are  applied,  in  the 
proper  sense,  to  vegetation  ;  to  iJirire  denotes  the  act 
of  growing  ;  to  flourish,  the  state  of  being  full  grown. 
To  flourish  and  to  thrive  are  used  in  a  moral  sense,  as 
!i\80  is  to  prosper.  The  industrious  <Arice  ;  literature 
or  trade  flourishes ;  a  merchant  prospers  in  his  busi- 
ness. 

FLOUR'ISH  (flur'jsh),  V.  a.  1.  To  adorn  with 
flowers  or  beautiful  figures.  Fenton. 

2.  To  adorn  with  figures  of  speech  ;  to  embel- 
lish with  florid  expressions.  Collier. 

3.  To  set  off;  to  grace. 

The  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  flom-Uih  the  deceit.  ShaX: 

4.  To  move  in  circles  or  other  bold  fig- 
ures ;  to  wave ;  to  brandish.  "  Flourish  the 
sword."  Dryden. 

FLOUR'JSH  (flur'jsh),  n.  1.  State  of  prosperity 
or  success ;  vigor. 

The  Roman  monarchy  in  her  highest  flourish  never  had 
the  like.  Howell. 

2.  Beauty  ;  grace  ;  ornament. 

The  flourish  of  his  sober  youth 

Was  the  pride  of  naked  truth.  Crashaw. 

3.  Ostentatious  embellishment ;  display  ;  pa- 
rade ;  show.     "  Rhetorical  flourishes."     More. 

4.  Figures  described  by  bold  and  fanciful  lines. 

Ludicrous  ornaments  of  nature,  like  the  flom-ishes  about 
a  great  letter.  More. 

5.  A  triumphant  sounding  of  musical  instru- 
ments ;  —  a  loose  ornamental  phrase  or  passage. 

FLOUR'lSH-fR,  n.    One  who  flourishes. 

FLOUR'JSH-iNG,p.  B.  Prospering;  prosperous; 
vigorous  ;  thriving ;  growing. 

FLOUR'(SH-iNG-Ly,  ad.  With  flourishes  ;  pros- 
perously ;  ostentatiously. 

FLot)T,  V.  a.  [A.S.flitan,  to  quarrelj  [i. flout- 
ed ;  pp.  FLOUTING,  flouted.]  To  jeer  ;  to 
scoff  at ;  to  mock  ;  to  insult ;  to  gibe  ;  to  taunt. 


He  mocked  us  when  he  begged  our  voices; 
Certainly  he  flouted  us  downright. 


Shot, 


FLOI)t,  V.  n.  To  mock  or  to  practise  mocking ; 
to  show  contempt ;  to  sneer. 

Fleer,  and  gibe,  and  laugh,  and  flout.  Su>\ft, 

FLOt)t,  n.    A  mock ;  an  insult ;  a  show  of  con- 
tempt; a  sneer;  a  scoff ;  a  taunt.  Dryden. 
FLOUT'gR,  n.     One  who  flouts  or  jeers.   Burton. 
FLOUT'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  an  insulting  manner. 

FLOW  (fl5),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  flowan  ;  Dut.  rloeyen  ; 
Ger.  fliessen;  Sw.flyta  ;  Dan.  fly de.  —  Skmner 
thinks  from  the  L.  fluo.  Wachter  secnis  to 
think  a  foreign  origin  not  necessary,  iind  Tooke 
is  decisive  that  the  L.  is  from  the  A.  S.]     \i. 

flowed  ;  pp.  FLOWING,  FLOWED,  f  FLOWN.] 


A.  E.  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  £,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  F.TxE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HilR,  HER; 


FLOW 

1.  To  run  or  move  as  water  from  its  spring  or 
source ;  tu  move  ulong  with  a  continual  change 
among  the  purticlcH,  nn  a  fluid ;  to  Htream. 

EndlcM  tvun  ,Huw  down  in  utreiuni.  Sw^, 

2.  To  become  liquid ;  to  melt. 

That  tho  mountain!  might  /foio  down  at  thy  pmencr. 

/«•.  Ixiv.l, 

3.  To  proceed  ;  to  issue  ;  to  emanate. 

I  'II  uiic  that  tongue  I  have)  if  wMjIow  lh>m  't, 

I  aliail  liu  good.  Shai:. 

4.  To  glide  along  smoothly,  easily,  and  copi- 
ously in  writing  or  speaking. 

I),  could  I  Jtoir  like  tlire,  and  make  thy  itraun 

My  great  example,  at  it  ia  my  tltemo!  Daiham. 

6.  To  rise,  as  the  tide. 

Thit  river  hath  thrice  ^oir«/,  no  ebb  between.        Shal: 

6.  To  circulate,  as  the  blood.  "  Princely  blood 
Jhtos  in  his  cheek."  Shak. 

7.  To  hang  loose  and  waving.  "  A  JUtwbtg 
mantle  of  green  silk."  Spectator. 

8.  To  abound ;  to  be  full.  "  Flowing  cups." 
Shak      "  'V^c  flowing  goblet."     Pope. 

Syn. —  So©  Arise. 
FLOW,  ».  a.    To  overflow ;  to  deluge.  Mortimer. 

FLOW,  n.     1.  The  rise  of  water ;  —  opposed  to 
the  ebb. 

The  ebb  of  tides,  and  their  niyaterioua  flow.       Dryden. 
2.  A  stream  or  abundance  of  any  thing ;   ful- 
ness; copiousness.     "  Afloto  of  wealth.      IVar- 
bttrton.     "  A^ow  of  words."     South. 

The  fcaat  of  reaaon  and  the  flow  of  aoul.  Pope. 

FLOW'AQfE,  n.     1.  The  act  of  flowing,     [r.1 
2.  The  state  of  being  flowed.  Wilkins. 

FLoW'pR  (fliifl'er),  71.     [GT.<pX6oi;  "L-floStfloris; 
li.fiore;  t>p^«r;  Yr.fleur.^ 

i.  {Bot.)  That  part  of  a  plant  which  sub- 
serves the  purpose  of  producing  seed,  consisting 
of  stamens  and  pistils,  which  arc  the  essential 
organs,  and  the  calyx  and  corolla,  which  are  the 
protecting  organs,  the  former  being  the  outer 
circle  or  whorl  of  sepals,  usually  green,  and 
the  latter  the  inner  whorl  of  petals,  which  are 
of  some  other  color  than  green,  and  form  the 
showy  part  of  the  blossom ;  —  the  bud  of  a  plant 
when  the  petals  are  expanded ;  a  blossom.  Gray. 

2.  The  best,  finest,  or  most  valuable  part  of 
any  thing.     "  Flower  of  warriors."  Shak. 

The  flotcer  of  the  nation  ia  consumed  in  its  wars.  AddUttiu 

3.  The  prime  ;  the  flourishing  part. 

In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride.  Dryden. 

4.  A  figure  or  ornamental  expression. 

Truth  needs  no  flowem  of  speech.  Pope. 

5.  pi.  (Med.)  Catamenial  discharge;  month- 
ly courses  ;  menses.  Dungliaon. 

6.  (Chem.)  A  term  formerly  used  to  denote 
a  fine  powder  or  mealy  matter  produced  by  sub- 
limation or  crystallization  ;  as,  "  Flowers  of 
zinc  "  ;  "  Flowers  of  sulphur."  Hoblyn. 

Jttf  See  Flour. 


./ 


INO,  FLOWERED 

1.  To  be  in  flower ;  to  put  forth  flowers ;  to 
blossom ;  to  bloom.  Milton. 

2    To  be  in  the  prime  ;  to  flourish.     "  When 
flowered  my  youthful  spring."  Spenser. 

3.  To  froth ;  to  ferment ;  to  mantle,  as  new- 
made  beer.  "That  beer  did_/fofcer  a  little."  Bacon. 

4.  To  come  as  cream  from  the  surface.  "These 
few  observations  which  hnseflowered  o^." Milton. 

FLoW'^R,  V.  a.  1.  To  adorn  with  imitations  of 
flowers.  Johnson. 

2.  To  cause  to  blossom.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  FLOVV'(;r-A9E,  n.    Store  of  flowers.       Bailey. 

FLO\V'5R-BEAr'|NG,  a.     Producing  flowers. 

Clarke. 
FL()\^'PR-BOd,  n.  An  unopened  flower.  Browne. 
KLoWfR-CROVVNED,  a.    Crowned  with  flowers. 

FLovV'pR-De-LUCE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Iris  ;  yellow  flag  ;  fleur-de-lis  ;  Iris  pseu- 
aacorns. "  Cropped  are  the  flower-de-luces."  Shak. 

FLovV'pR-ftT,  n.  [Fr./«Mre«c.  — See  Flower.] 
A  little  flower ;  a  floret. 

The  moancat  floweret  of  the  vale.  Oraf/. 

FLOVV  pR-FftNCE,  w.  {Hot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Poinciana ;  Poinciana  pulcherrima  ;  — 
so  named  from  being  used  for  hedges.   Lottdon.  | 
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FLfiW^R-F^yL,  a.  Abounding  with  flowers. CVat^. 

FL6vV'gR-«AR-DEN,  n.     A  garden  for  flowers. 

FLoW(fR-yeN-TLE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
amaranth;  Amaranthua  spinosus.       B.Jonaon. 

FLOW'gtt-HftAn,  n.  (Bot.)  The  capitulum,  or 
that  mode  of  inflorescence  in  which  all  the  flow- 
ers are  sessile  upon  a  broad  plate,  called  the  re- 
ceptacle, as  in  tnc  daisy.  Craig. 

FLOVV'eR-j-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  flow- 
ery ;  floridness.  S/urwood. 

FL0w'5R-ING,  ».  The  act  of  blossoming ;  bloom. 

FLoW(:R-I.\«,  p.  a.  Producing  flowers ;  blos- 
soming ;  as,  "  Flowering  plants." 

FLOW'(;R-lNG-Bi>8H',  n.  (liot.)  A  beautiful 
aquatic  plant ;  Biitomtts  umoeUattu.      Johnson. 

FLOVV'eR-JN-WoV'EN  (-vii),  «.  Adorned  with 
flowers.     "  Flower-inwoven  tresses."       Milton. 

FL0W'(;R-LEAF,  n. ;  pi.  flower-leaves.  The 
leaf  of  a  flower.  Bailey. 

FLOW'5R-l6ss,  a.    Without  a  flower.    Chaucer. 

FL0VV'5R-L?SS-N68S,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  without  flowers.  Clarke. 

FLoWpR-MAK-^R,  n.  A  maker  of  artificial 
flowers.  More. 

FLOVV'jpR-PIECE,  n.  A  painting  or  picture  of 
flowers.  Johnson. 

FLoWgR-rOT,  n.    A  pot  for  a  flowering  plant. 

FLoWjpR-STALK   (-stak),   n.      The   stem   of  a 

flower.  Pilkington. 

FLoWpR-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  Artificial  imita- 
tion of  flowers.  Jodrell. 

FLoWgR-Y,  a.  1.  Full  of  flowers ;  bloomy ; 
adorned  with  flowers,  real  or  artificiaL  "  The 
flowery  field."     "  A  flowery  vest."  Pope. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  abounding  in,  flowers. 

It  ia  the  flotrerji  species,  so  rpmarkabic  for  its  weakness 
and  momentary  duration,  that  gives  us  tlie  liveliest  ideauf 
beauty  and  elegance.  JIurie. 

3.  Figurative;  florid;  ornate; — applied  to 
style.     "  Vain  is  the  flowery  verse."        Mason. 

FLoW5;R-Y-KIR'TLED  (-tid),  a.  Dressed  with 
garlands.     "  Flowery -kirthd  Naiades."  Milton. 

FLOW'iNG,  n.  The  act  of  moving  or  rising,  as 
water;  rise;  flow;  flooding.  Taylor. 

FLOW'JNG,  p.  a.     1.  Moving  on,  as  a  fluid. 

2.  Fluent ;  smooth  and  copious.  "  Thy  flow- 
ing wit  is  such."  Suckling. 

FLOW'ING-LY,  ad.  With  smoothness  or  abun- 
dance. 

FLOW'JNG-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  flow- 
ing or  fluent ;  smoothness ;  fluency.  "  Thc^otp- 
ingness  of  his  easy  eloquence."  Nichols. 

FLOWK  (flOk),  n.  [A.  S.  floe.]  A  kind  of  flat 
fish  resembling  the  flounder ;  a  fluke.      Carew. 

FLOWK'WORT  (fliik'wUrt),  n.     A  plant. 

FLOW-N  (flon),  p.     1.  [From  fly.]  Gone  away. 

Where,  my  deluded  sense,  was  reason /oim?         Prior. 

2.  [From  flow.]  Being  full ;  inflated. 
Unseemly  j?oifn  with  insolence  and  wine.  Pope. 

When  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  won<ier  forth  the  sons 
Of  Uclial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine.  Milton. 

4^  In  this  citation  from  Milton,  the  use  of  the 
wordjlwjrn  has  occaitjoned  mtnio  rontroversy.  War- 
ton  reads  swoln  ;  and,  according  to  Bp.  N'cwton,  blmrn 
has  I)een  proposed,  by  a  nnnieless  critic,  as  the  true 
readinf;.  Todd  maintains  tliat  flatrii  is  correct,  and 
considers  it  to  menu  flunked,  like  the  Greek  oiv6^Xv^, 
flushed  with  wine. 

FLU'ATE,  n.  [See  Fhor.]  (Chem.)  A  com- 
pound of  a  metallic  oxide,  earth,  or  alkali,  with 
fluoric  acid.  Craig. 

FLU'C^R-lNE,  n.  [fluor  and  cerium.]  (Min.) 
The  native  fluoride  of  cerium;  a  mineral  found 
in  Sweden.  P.  Cyc. 

t  FLOC-TlF'pR-OfT.^,  a.  [L.fluctus,  a  wave,  and 
,fero,  to  bear.]     Producing  waves.  Blount. 

t  FLCC-TlF'RA-GOfJS,  a.  [L.fluetifragus  ;fluctus, 
a  wave,  and  frango,  to  break.]"  Breaking  the 
waves.  Bailey. 

t  FlCc-TIs'Q-NOCs,  a.    [L.fluetisonu4  \fluctus. 


FLUGEL-MAN 

a  ware,  and  tonut,  sound.]    Ilaving  the  sound 
of  waves.  Bailey. 

t  FLf;c-Tlv'A-cANT,  o.  Floating  on  the  water; 
fluctivagouH.  BUmnt. 

t  FLfTC-Tl  V'A-«oCb,  O.  [Ufluetivatpu  .flurtua, 
a  wave,  and  vagm,  wandering.]  Floating  on 
the  waves.  Bailey. 

FLf;cT'r-ANT,  a.  [L.  fluctuo,  fluftttan:—8ee 
Flictuatk.]     Wavering  ;  uncertain.  Pearson. 

FLf;CT'V-ATE  (flOki'yu-at),  r.  n.  [l^  fluctuo, 
flwtuatuM ;  fluttus,  a  wave  ;  /fwo,  to  flow  ;  U. 
flutliiure;  hp.fluctuar;  Yx.fluctuer.)    [i.  ruc- 

Tt ATKU  ;  pu.  FLl XTIATINO,  FLl  CTI  ATKU.] 

1.  To  roll  or  move  hither  and  tliithcr,  as  a 
wave  ;  to  flow  or  float  to  and  fro. 

Husounds,  so/vrfiui/r*,  lhrtroublr<la««.  Khtg. 

2.  To  waver ;  to  vacillate ;  to  be  unsteady, 
irresolute,  or  inconstant ;  to  oscillate.  "  K  fluc- 
tuating conscience."  Goodwin. 

Syn.  —  To  fluctuate  ia  applied  to  prrHona  anil 
tllinf(H  ;  to  raciltiitf  and  rarer,  to  (MTMins  ;  to  «iirf»- 
laU,  to  tliinpi.  The  tide*  fluetuatr  ■.  the  aca  undutaU^. 
or  rormi  undulations,  by  tlie  rlalna  and  r«llin|c  of 
waves.  Mew  fluctuate  in  their  <ipinion*  ;  rarer  and 
racillate  in  (lieir  ri>«oliition(.  Hurluativu  of  opinion  ; 
wavering  or  racUlalion  of  feelinit  or  rcMtliition  ;  und»- 
lationa  of  llie  aea  ;  o»eiUationjo(  a  pendulum. 

FLOcT'r-AT-ING,  p.  a.      1.  Mo>Tng  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  a  wave. 
2.  Wavering;  vacillating. 

FLCcT-I-A'TIQ.N,  n.  [L^uctuatio ;  JUfluttua- 
ziotu ;  Sp.  fluctuacion ;  ¥t.  fluctuation.] 

1.  The  act  of  fluctuating,  or  moving  to  and 
fro,  or  up  and  down,  as  the  waves.     \\  oodward. 

2.  A  wavering ;  vacillation ;  uncertainty,  in* 
constancy,  or  indetennination.  "  Flucttiation 
of  judgment."  Boyle, 

FLt'D'Df.R,  n.  An  aquatic  bird  of  the  diver 
kind,  nearly  as  large  as  a  goose ;  —  written 
aUofluder.  Craig. 

FLfJE  (an,  24),  n.  [^" Of  unknown  etymology." 
Richardson.  ■  "  Probably  from  the  Fr.  Fourert." 
Todd.  "  Probably  contracted  from  flume." 
Webster.  —  See  Loiter.] 

1.  A  passage  for  smoke  from  a  fireplace  to  a 
chimney,  or  through  a  chimney  to  the  open  air 
above.     "  The  chimney ^t<*»."  Erelyn. 

2.  The  coping  of  a  gable  Or  end  wall  of  a 
house.  Grose. 

FLUE,  n.   [Ger.^MWj.]  Soft  down  or  fur.  Bailey. 

FLl'-EL'LJN,  n.  The  herb  speedwell,  an  annual 
plant.  -  Lee. 

FLU'^L-LITE,  »i.  [fluor  and  Or.  ItBof,  a  stone.] 
(Min.)  Native  fluoride  of  aluminum,  occurring 
in  Cornwall.  Brande. 

t  FLU'?\CE,  n.  Copiousness ;  fluency.  Whitlock. 

FLU'fN-CY,  n.     \\j.  fluentia.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  qualitv  of  flowing;  smooth- 
ness ;  freedom  from  harshness,  applied  to  lan- 
guage.    "/7«c;»ry  of  numbers."  Garth. 

2.  Facility  of  words;  readiness  of  expres- 
sion ;  command  of  language. 

We  reason  with  lueh  fluencp  and  Are.  TVirU. 

3.  t  Affluence  ;  abundance.  Sandys. 

FLU'(:NT.  a.  [L.  /f«o,  fluent,  to  flow ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
fluetite.] 

1.  Flowing  ;  gliding.  Ray. 

2.  Capable  of  flowing;  liquid.  Bacon. 

3.  Smooth;  not  harsh  ;  as,  "  A  fluent  style." 

4.  Ready  and  copious  in  the  use  of  words ; 
having  a  command  of  language  ;  voluble. 

tlaml  in  words,  and  tiold  in  peacrflil  councils.        Kovt. 

FLU'gNT,  n.     1.  A  stream.  Phillips. 

2.  (Math.)  A  variable  quantity  considered  as 
increasing  or  diminishing.  Bp.  Berkeley, 

JW  The  words  /unction  and  intrfrai  are  Row  umd, 
the  ditl'erential  and  inlei^ral  calrnhia  bavlnn  super- 
seded the  methods  of  fluxions  and  tiuents.    Brande. 

FLU'5NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  fluent  manner;  volubly. 
FLC"5.\T-N£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fluent. 
FLOFF,  n.  Nap  or  down.  [Local,  Eng.]  naJHweO. 
FLfJF'FY,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  nap  or  down  ; 
soft.  A.  Haines. 

FLU'SEL-MAN   (fla'tcl-man),  n,     [Ger.  flOgel,  a 
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<ving.]  (Mil.)  A  well-drilled  soldier,  who  is 
/idvanced  in  front  to  give  the  time  in  the  man- 
ual and  platoon  exercises  ;  fugleman.        Crahb. 

fLU'JD,  a.  [L.fiuidus;  fluo,  to  flow;  It.  ^r  Sp. 
fluido  ;  Fr.  fluide.]  Having  parts  which  easily 
move  and  change  their  relative  position  with- 
out separation,  and  which  easily  yield  to  pres- 
sure ;  that  may  flow,  as  water,  spirit,  or  air ; 
not  solid ;  liquid. 

PLU'lD,  n.  Any  thing  not  solid,  or  that  flows 
readily  ;  any  substance  whose  parts  easily  move 
and  change  their  relative  position  without  sep- 
aration, as  water,  air,  gas,  &c. ;  a  liquid;  a  liquor. 
Syn.  —  Fluid  signifies  tliat  Which,  from  its  nature, 
flows  ;  liquid,  tliat  which  is  melted.  Water,  air,  gas, 
blood,  juice,  &c.,  are  fluids  ;  ice,  when  thawed,  and 
lead,  &c.,  wlion  melted,  l>ecome  liquids.  Liquid  is 
what  is  drunk,  and  is  opposed  to  what  we  eat,  which 
is  solid. 

FLU-Id'I-TV,  n.  [L.  Jfttiditas  ;  It.  fuidith  ;  Sp. 
^uididad ;  Fr.  Jiw'ditt.'^  The  quality  ot  being 
fluid,  or  capable  of  flowing.  Newton. 

FLU'lD-lST,  n.  {Med.)  The  doctrine  of  those 
who  refer  all  diseases  to  alterations  of  the  fluids 
of  the  body.  P.  Cyc. 

FLU'ID-IZE,  V.  a.  To  convert  into  a  fluid.  Ch.  Ob. 

FLU'jD-NESS,  n.     Quality  of  being  fluid  ;  fluidity. 

FLUKE  (24),  n.  [Dut.  ploeg,  a  plough ;  Ger. pfug. 
Skinner.  "  More  probably  Ger.  fltuf,  a  wmg." 
Offikie.]     [Written  also  Jtook.'] 

1.  {Naut.)  The  broad  part  or  arm  of  an  an- 
chor, which  takes  hold  of  the  ground. 

2.  (Mining.)  An  instrument  for  cleansing  a 
hole  before  blasting.  Weale. 

3.  (ZoOl.)  An  obovate  flat  worm,  an  inch  in 
length  and  nearly  an  inch  broad,  sometimes 
found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  man,  whence  it  oc- 
casionally passes  into  the  intestinal  canal ;  and 
it  also  infests  sheep  and  other  animals ;  gourd- 
worm  ;  fluke-worm.  Dunr/lison. 

4.  (  Whaling.)  pi.  The  tail  of  the  whale. 

FLUKE,  n.  [A.  S.  /oc]  (Ich.)  A  kind  of  flat- 
fish resembling  the  flounder  ;  a  turbot ;  a  flowk  ; 
Platessa  maximus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

FLUKE'-WORM  (-wUrm),  n.  A  worm  that  in- 
fests sheep  ;  gourd-worm ;  a  fluke.  Booth. 

FLU'KY,  a.  Formed  like  or  having  a  fluke.  Roioe. 

FLUME,  n.  {L.flumen  ;_^mo,  toflow.  —  A.^.flum.'] 

1.  t  A  river  ;  a  stream.  Wickliffe. 

2.  The  water-passage  of  a  mill;  a  water- 
channel. 

t  FLU'MJ-NOUS,  a.  [L.  Jlumineus.']  Relating 
to,  or  abounding  with,  rivers.  Bloimt. 

FLtJM'M^R-Y,  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  Jru- 
tnenty.     Richardson.  —  W.  llymry.] 

1.  A  kind  of  jelly  or  food  made  of  flour  or 
meal.  Locke. 

2.  Fulsome  flattery  or  obsequiousness  ;  adu- 
lation. S.  H.  Cox. 

FLUNG,  i.  &.  p.  from  Jling.    See  Fling. 

FLUNK'Y,  n.     1.  A  servant  in  livery  ;  a  lackey. 

2.  A  mean-spirited  person  ;  a  servile  follow- 
er ;  —  used  contemptuously.  Jamieson. 

3.  Among  stock-brokers,  one  who  is  easily 
imposed  upon ;  a  dupe.     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

FLUNK'y-I§M,  n.  The  character  or  quality  of  a 
flunky.  Dublin  Rev.     Ec.  Rev. 

Sheer  flmiktfism,  not  genuine  reverence,  to  use  a  word  with 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  enriched  our  vocabulary.    Oent.  Mag. 

FLU-0-B6'RATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  combination  of 
fluoboric  acid  with  a  base.  Craig. 

FLU-O-BO'RIC,  a.     (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob 
tained,  in  a  gaseous  form,  by  heating  to  redness 
a  mixture  of   dry  boracic  acid   and  powdered 
fluor-spar.  Graham. 

FLU-O-BO'RIDE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  combination  of 
the  fluoride  of  boron  with  a  base.  Graham. 

FLU-O^'e-RINE,  n.  (Min.)  Fluoride  of  cerium; 
flucerine.  Brande. 

FLU-0-Pri6s'PHATE,  w.  A  combination  of  fluor- 
ic and  phosphoric  acids  with  a  base.  Craig. 

FLU' OR,  n.     [L.]     1.  A  fluid  state,  [r.]  .Ve?t;^OM. 
2.  Catamenia;  menses,     [r.]  Johnson. 

FLU'OR,  or  FLU'OR-SPAR,  n.     (Min.)  A  fluate 


of  lime,  a  mineral  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  in  great  abundance  in  Derbyshire, 
Cornwall,  and  Durham,  England,  and  often 
very  beautiful ;  —  used  as  a  flux  for  certain 
ores.  -P.  Cyc. 

FLU' OR  AL'BUS.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  females  ; 
whites;  leucorrhoea.  Dunglison. 

FLU-O-RES'C^INCE,  n.  (Chem.)  The  diffusion 
of  light  and  change  of  color  which  takes  place 
at  the  surface  of  some  liquids  and  solids  in 
consequence  of  a  change  in  the  refrangibility 
of  the  different  rays.  Graham. 

FLU-O-RES'C^NT,  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to 
fluorescence.  Graham. 

FLy-OR'|C,  a.  [It.  fluorico  ;  Fr.  fluorimie.'] 
(Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  fluor- 
spar and  sulphuric  acid.  Francis. 

FLU'OR-IDE,  n.  A  combination  of  fluorine  with 
a  base.  Francis. 

FLU'OR-INE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  simple  elementary 
gaseous  body  obtained  from  fluor-spar  and  a  few 
other  minerals.  Brande. 

FLU'OR-OUS,  a.  Obtained  from  or  containing 
fluor.  Brande. 

FLU-O-SIL'I-CATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of 
fluosilicic  acid  and  a  base.  Smart. 

FLU-0-SJ-LIC'{C,  a.  (Chem.)  Containing  fluoric 
acid  with  silex.  P.  Cyc. 

FLiJR'-BIRD,  n.    The  decoy-bird.        Goldsmith. 

FLUR'RY,  w.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  fluster. 
Todd:' — or  of  flutter.  Richardson.'] 

1.  A  gust  or  sudden  burst  of  wind ;  a  hasty 

blast ;  a  flaw  ;  a  squall. 

The  boat  was  overset  by  a  sudden  flurry  from  the  north. 

Swift. 

2.  Hurry  ;  a  violent  commotion  ;  agitation  ; 
confusion.     "  A _/?r«rry  of  spirits."     Swinburne. 

FLUR'RY,  V.  a.  To  put  in  a  state  of  agitation ; 
to  alarm;  to  confuse.  Swinburne. 

FLUSH,  V.  n.  [Ger.  fliessen,to Qovr 'f  fluss,  a  river. 
—  It.  fliisso  ;  Sp.  flujo  ;  Fr.  flux.  —  See  Flux.] 
\i.  FLUSHED  ;  pp.  flushing,  flushed.] 

1.  To  flow  ar.d  spread  suddenly  and  with  vio- 
lence ;  to  rush.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  hasten  ;  to  hurry  ;  to  fly. 

The  clouds  that  pass 
For  ever  flnsliinfj  round  a  summer  sky.  Thomson. 

3.  To  redden,  glow,  or  shine  suddenly. 

A  burning  purple  flushes  o'er  my  face.  Rowe. 

FLUSH,  V.  a.     1.  To  color;  to  redden  suddenly. 

Nor  fltish  with  shame  the  passing  virgin's  check.      Gay, 

2.  To  elate ;  to  elevate  ;  to  animate ;  to  ex- 
cite.  "Flushed  with  great  victories."  Atterbmy. 

3.  To  cleanse  by  a  stream  of  water  mechani- 
cally applied,  as  an  obstructed  sewer,  or  the  like 
place.  Ogilvie. 

FLUSH,  a.     1.  Fresh ;   full  of  vigor ;  vigorous. 

With  all  Jiis  crimes  broad  blown,  and  flush  as  May.  Shak. 

2.  Affluent ;  abounding  ;  plentifully  supplied. 

Pin-money:  no,  noi  country  ladies  are  not  so  flush  of  it. 

Vani/urgh. 

3.  Generous ;  liberal ;  free  ,  prodigal.  Craig. 

4.  Hasty ;  confident ;  conceited  ;  assured. 
"  Flush  youth  revolt."  Shak. 

5.  (Car.)  Even,  or  in  the  same  plane  with; 
having  a  continuity  of  surface  with. 

The  panel  of  a  door  is  said  to  be  flush  when  fixed  level 
with  the  margin,  and  not  sunk  below  it.  Ogilrie. 

Flush  deck,  (M'aut.)  an  even  deck  from  stem  to 
stern  ;  a  deck  without  a  half-deck  or  forecastle.   Burn. 

FLUSH,  w.  1.  A  sudden  flow  of  blood  to  the  face ; 
a  suffusion  of  the  face  with  redness  ;  redness. 

There  anger's  dark  and  fiercer  flush.  Scott. 

2.  Afflux;  sudden  impulse.  "  In  the  _^msA  of 
his  extravagances."  L' Estrange. 

3.  Growth ;  abundance ;  plenty  ;  flood. 

But  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled.        Goldsmith. 

4.  A  term  for  a  number  of  ducks.       Spenser. 

5.  A  run  of  cards  of  the  same  suit.    Johnson. 

FLtJSHED  (fliisht),  p.  a.  1.  Reddened  suddenly; 
suffused  with  blood,  as  the  face. 

2.  Elated  ;  animated  ;  excited. 

3.  Suddenly  aroused  and  on  the  wing,  as  a 
covey  of  partridges  when  surprised.     Maunder. 


FLUSH'fR,  n.  (Omith.)  The  lesser  butcher-bird ; 

red-backed  shrike  ;  Lanius  collurio.  Chambers. 
FLUSH'JNG,  n.  Color  in  the  face  ;  a  glowing  red  ; 

redness  ;  suffusion.  Shak. 

FLUSH'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  flushing  manner. CTarA«. 

FLUSH'Npss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  flush  or 
fresh  ;  freshness  ;  redness  ;  vigor.  Bp.  Gauden. 

FLUS'TgR,  V.  a.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  flush. 
Richardson.']  [i.  flustered  ;  pp.  flustering, 
FLUSTERED.]  To  make  hot  and  rosy,  as  with 
drinking ;  to  confound ;  to  hurry.  Shak. 

FLUS'TPR,  V.  n.  To  be  in  a  bustle  or  hurry  ;  to 
be  heated  and  confused.  South. 

FLUS'TgR,  n.  Heat  and  confusion ;  agitation  ; 
commotion.  Taller. 

FLUS-TpR-A'TION,  M.  Hurry;  confusion;  sud- 
den impulse.     [Low.]  Brockctt. 

FLUS'Tf,RED  (-t?rd),  a.  Heated  and  confused, 
as  with  liquor.  Cawthome, 

FLpS'TR4,n.  [L.]  (ZoOl.)  A  genus  of  coral- 
line Bryozoa,  familiarly  termed  sea-niafs,  or 
white  sea- weeds.  Milne  Edwards. 

FLUTE,  n.  [Low  L.  flauta  ;  flo,  flatus,  to  blow ; 
It.  flauto;  Sp.  flauta  ;  Fr.  flute.  —  Dut.  fluit; 
Ger.  flrde  ;  Dan.  floite.] 

1.  (Mus.)  A  wind-instrument  with  holes  and 
keys  on  the  side  ;  — generally  made  of  wood. 

2.  (Arch.)  An  upright  channel  on  the  shaft 
of  a  column,  like  the  concavity  of  a  flute  when 
divided  lengthwise.  Weale. 

3.  A  channel  or  groove  in  the  muslin  of  a 
lady's  ruffle.  Clarke. 

4.  [A  corruption  of  ^/^oa;".]  (Naut.)  A  store- 
ship  with  flat  ribs  or  floor-timbers.  Burn. 

5.  A  long,  thin  French  roll  eaten  at  break- 
fast. Simmonds. 

Armed  in  fi,ute,  (J^Taut.)  with  the  lower  deck  guns 
removed.  Bum. 

FLUTE,  V.  a.  [i.  fluted  ;  pp.  fluting,  fluted.] 
To  form  channels,  as  in  a  column.        Cotgrave. 

FLUTE,  V.  n.    To  play  on  the  flute.  Chmtcer. 

FLUT'gD,  a.  Having  channels,  as  a  column.  Cra66. 

FLUTE'NIST,  n.    A  flute-player,     [r.]     Jodrell. 

FLUTE'-PLAY-5R,  n.  One  who  plays  on  the 
flute.  Gumey. 

FLUT'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  plays  on  the  flute  ;  a 
flutist ;  a  flautist.  Cotgrare. 

2.  One  who  grooves  metals.  Simmonds. 

3.  One  who  gauffers  or  plaits.        Sittimotids. 

FLLTTE'-STOP,  w.  (Mus.)  A  range  of  wooden 
pipes  in  an  organ,  giving  a  soft,  flute-like 
sound.  Dwight. 

PLUT'ING,  n.  A  channel  on  a  pillar  or  a  ruffle  ; 
fluted  work.  Evelyn. 

FLUT'JST,  n.  [Fr.  flictiste.]  A  player  on  the 
flute  ;  a  fluter  ;  a  flautist.  Smart. 

FLUT'T^IR,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  fleotan,  to  float ;  Dut. 
vlwden ;  Frs.  floyen  ;  Ger.  fluten.  —  Fr.  flatter, 
to  float.]  \i.  fluttered  ;  pp.  fluttering, 
fluttered.] 

1.  To  move  or  flap  the  wings  without  flying, 
or  with  short  flights. 

Our  thoughts  are  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  which  flutters  the 
more  because  of  its  confinement.  Bales. 

2.  To  move  about  with  show  and  bustle.  Pope. 

3.  To  move  quickly  and  irregularly. 

Or  teach  the  fluttering  sail  to  float  in  air.  Po/ie. 

4.  To  be  unsteady  or  inconstant ;  to  be  fickle. 

Thou  'rt  nightly  seen  to  add 
One  insect  to  the  fluttering  crowd.  Byron. 

FLCt'T^R,  V.  a.  To  throw  into  disorder  ;  to  dis- 
turb ;  to  confuse  ;  to  agitate.       Shak.     Milton. 

FLUT'TpR,  n.     1.  Quick   and  irregular  motion; 

agitation.     "  Ihe  flutter  of  &  f?iX\."        Addison. 

2.  Disorder  ;  confusion  ;  hurry.  Pope. 

FLUT'TjpR-^R,  n.   One  who  flutters.    Warburton. 

FLUT'T^R-ING,  n.     1.  A  flapping,  or  quick  mo- 
tion, as  of  the  wings  of  a  bird;  flutter.   Evelyn. 
2.    Internal    agitation  ;    disorder    of   mind. 
"  Fhttterings  of  conscience."  FeUham. 

FLUT'T^R-ING,  p.  a.  Making  a  flutter  ;  moving 
irregularly  ;  agitating ;  confusing. 
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FLUTTERINGLY 

PLOT'T^R-ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  fluttering  mailnc  . 

FLC'TY,  a.     Soft  like  the  tone  of  a  flute.  Clarke. 

FhU'VI-AI*,  a.  [h.^urtalia;  It.  fluviale  ;  Sp.  at 
Fx.Jiui'ial.']     Relating  to  rivers.  Blount. 

FL0'V|-AI«-I8T,  n.  One  who  treats  of  riverK,  or 
explains  the  phenomena  of  streams.        Clarke, 

FLi'-V|-AT'lC,  a.  \h.  fluviatictis ;  fuvius,  a  riv- 
er.]    Belonging  to  rivers  ;  fluvial,  [ii.]    Bailey. 

FLO'VI-A-TIlE,  a.  [h.  Jlurintilis  ;  Jluviua,  a  riv- 
er; It.'4r  Vx.  Jluviatile.]  Belonging  to  rivers; 
fluvial.  Lyell. 

Fl0'VI-O-MA-r1ne',  o.  [L.fluviua,  a  river,  and 
mariiuts,  marine.]  {Geo}.^  Noting  such  forma- 
tions as  have  been  deposited  by  the  agency  of 
rivers,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance  from  their  mouths.  Craiy. 

FLOx,  n.  [L.^MXtt*  \fluo,  to  flow;  It.flusso ;  Sp. 
Jlujo;  Vr.flux.]. 

1.  The  act  of  flowing,  or  moving  as  a  fluid  ;  a 
flow.  "  No  noise,  wo  flitx  of  waters."  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

2.  The  act  or  the  process  of  passing  from  one 
state  to  another  ;  change. 

Laiiguogea  are  in  a  perpetual  flux.       llenrv,    FrUon. 

3.  The  rise  or  flow  of  the  tide,  in  opposition 
to  the  ebb  or  reflux.  Lowth. 

4.  What  flows  or  is  discharged  from  bodies ; 
excrement.  Shak. 

5.  Concourse  ;  confluence.  Shak. 

6.  (Med.)  Dysentery;  diarrhoea.  "Bloody 
flux  is  synonymous  with  dysentery."      Uohlyn. 

7.  {Metalluryy.)  Fusion  ;  reduction  or  con- 
version of  ores  to  metal; — any  substance  or 
mixture  used  to  promote  the  fusion  of  metallic 
ores,  as  carbonate  of  potash,  or  white  flttx,  equal 
parts  of  nitre  and  tartar  deflagrated,  or  black 

flux,  and  limestone,  fluor-spar,  borax,  and  sev- 
eral metallic  oxides.  Ure. 
FLCfX,  a.  Flowing ;  inconstant,  [r.]  Bolingbroke. 

PlOx,  v. a,    [i.  FLUXED  ;  pp.  fluxing,  fluxkd.] 

1.  To  melt ;  to  fuse.  Moral  State  of  Eng.  1670. 

2.  To  clear  or  cleanse  out. 

'Twa8  he  that  f^ve  our  senate  purges. 

And  fliixeU  the  houae  of  many  a  burgcm,      Hvulihrat, 

3.  t  To  eject  by  spitting ;  to  salivate.    South. 
FLyX-A'TlON,  n.   The  state  or  the  act  of  passing 

away,     [u.]  Leslie. 

PLtJX-l-BlL'l-TY,  n.  [It.  flussibilith ;  Sp.fluxi- 
bilidad.]  Aptness  to  flow  or  melt,  [u.]  Cockeram. 

FLOx'I-BLE,  o.  [It.  flussibile ;  Sp.fliixible.]  Ca- 
pable of  flowing,  fusmg,  orchangmg.  [it.]  ItoioeU. 

FLCX'l-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  fluxi- 
ble.     [k.]  Scott. 

tFLUX'lLE,  a.    Flowing;  fluxible.  Mead. 

tFLUX-lL'I-TY,  n.  [Ij.  fluxiUs,  fluid.]  Possi- 
bility of  liquefaction.  Boyle. 

FLUX'ION  (flak'shun),  n.  [L.  fltixio  ;  flito,  fluxus, 
to  flow  ;  It.  flusso;  Sp.  SgYr.  fluxion.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing.  Cotgrave. 

2.  That  which  flows.  Wiseman. 

3.  Fusion ;  the  running  of  metals  into  a  fluid 
state.  Craig. 

4.  {Med.)  A  flow  of  blood  or  other  humor 
towards  any  organ  with  greater  force  than  is 
natural.  Dunglison. 

5.  {Math.)  A  quantity  infinitely  small,  or  less 
than  any  assignable  magnitude ;  a  differential. 
•^pl.  A  method  of  calculation  based  on  the 
idea  of  motion. 

ptg-  Any  curve  may  !«  conceived  as  generated  by  a 
point  movinft  with  unifurni  velocity  in  a  fixed  direc- 
tion and  tiaving  also  a  variahle  nioticin,  lateral  with 
respect  to  tills  direction  and  povi-rned  l>y  tlie  law  of 
the  curve.  The  infinitely  small  element  of  the  curve 
generated  durinc  an  assumed  intinitesimal  period  of 
time  is  called  the  Huxion.  Tins  coiireptiun  of  motion 
and  rale  of  increase  may  be  extended  to  all  species  of 
magnitudex,  and  even  to  algebraic  expressions.  Kliot. 
as- The  method  o(  fiuiions  diflers  from  that  of  the 
ditterential  calculus  in  no  respect  but  that  of  notation. 

FLOx'IQN-AL,  a.     Fluxionary.  Craig. 

FL0x'[9N-A-RY  (fliik'8hun-9-re),  a.  \Ft.  Aux- 
ionnatre.']     Relating  to  fluxions.  Berkeley. 

FLtJX'ION-IST  (flSk'shvn-lBt),  n.  {Math.)  One 
skilled  in  fluxions.  Berkeley. 

tPLDx'IVE,  «.     Flowing;  not  solid.  Shak. 

t  FL&X'VRE  (flak'shnr),  n.  1.  The  act  or  the 
power  of  flowing ;  fluxion.  B.  Jonaon. 
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2.  Fluid  matter  ;  that  which  flows.   Drayton. 

FLY  (fli),  v.n.  [A.  S.fleoyan;  Yr».fiegn;  Dut. 
vtiegen;  Oer.  flieyen;  Ihtn.flyre;  laA.  fliui/a  ; 
Sw-flyga.l    [i.  flew  ;  pp.  FLyi.N<j,  flown.] 

1.  '1  o  move  through  the  air  with  wings. 

Fowl  that  may  flu  abov«  the  earth  In  the  open  tlmiainrnt 
*f  heavt  n.  Utii.  i.  At. 

2.  lo  move  or  pass  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
bird  01  \  the  wing ;  to  soar  ;  to  mount. 

Man  ii  lM>ni  uutu  trouble  a<  the  ii|iark*yf//  upward.  Job  v.  7. 
Turn  twck,  and  flu,  like  tblpi  before  tbv  wiud.        Slutl:. 

3.  To  break  or  part  suddenly. 

Be  cautious,  or  your  liottio  flie$.  Stci/t. 

4.  To  flutter ;  to  float  in  the  air ;  to  wave  ; 
as,  "  With  cuiuTH  flying." 

5.  To  flee ;  to  run  away  ;  to  escape. 

And  make*  im  rather  iK-ar  those  ills  we  have 
Thau  flu  to  otiicra  that  we  know  not  of.  Sliidi: 

To  fi-y  at,  lo  spring  with  violence  upon. — To  fly  in 
thf  fa.yc  of,  to  insult ;  to  act  in  defiance.  "  When  you 
will  either  neglect  him  mx  fl\j  tit  hia/ace."  Swift,  —  V'o 
fly  off,  to  revolt.  —  'I'o  fly  open,  to  burst  niMin  ;  lo  open 
suddenly.  — To  fly  out,  tj  burst  into  passion  or  license, 
—  To  let  fl.y,  to  discharge :  —  to  let  go  suddenly. 

FLY,  V.  a.    1.  To  shun  ;  to  avoid ;  to  escape  from  ; 
to  flee  from.    "Hltiep  flies  the  wretch."  Dryden. 
2.  To  cause  to  fly,  or  lo  float  in  the  air;    as, 
"To^/  a  kite." 

FLY,  n.  [A.  S.  fleoga,  or  flig  ;  fleogan,  to  fly  ; 
Dut.  vAey ;  Ger.  fliege;  Dan.  flue;  Icel.  4r  Sw. 
fluga.] 

1.  {iZnt.)  A  name  popularly  applied  to  all  in- 
sects ]>ossessing  wings,  but  re.stri(;ted  by  ento- 
mologists to  those  insects  which  have  two  trtins- 
parcnt  wings,  of  which  the  common  house-fly 
IS  the  most  familiar  species.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Mech.)  A  cross  with  leaden  weights  at  its 
ends,  or  a  heavy  wheel  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  a  windlass,  jack,  &c.,  to  equalize  the 
motion;  a  fly-wheel.  Wilkins. 

3.  That  part  of  a  vane  which  points  out  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  Johnson. 

4.  A  light  public  carriage,  or  stage-coach, 
formed  for  quickness  in  travelling.  Todd. 

5.  That  part  of  a  flag  which  extends  from  the 
union  to  the  extreme  end. 

The  union  of  the  U.  8.  flag  is  a  blue  field  with  white  stars, 
and  thc^v  is  composed  of  alternate  white  and  red  stripes. 

Dhna. 

6.  {Naut.)  That  part  of  a  compass  on  which 
the  thirtv-two  points  are  drawn,  and  to  which 
the  needle  is  attached  underneath ;  the  com- 
pass card.  Craig. 

7.  {Printing.)  Formerly,  one  employed  to  take 
the  sheets  from  the  press  ;  now,  that  part  of  the 
machinery  of  a  printing-press  which  withdraws 
the  sheet  and  lays  it  aside  after  the  impression 
is  made. 

8.  An  artificial  insect  made  of  bright  feath- 
ers, silk,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  anglers.  Simmonds. 

FLY'-BAne,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Silene ;  catch-fly.  "  Lee. 

FLY'-BIT-TEN  (fll'bTt-tn),  a.  Bitten  by  flies.SAaA. 

FLY'-BLOW  (fli'blo),  w.    The  egg  of  a  fly. 

FLY '-BLOW,  V,  a.  To  taint  wth  the  eggs  of  a 
fly  ;  to  fill  with  maggots.  Pope. 

FLY'-BLOWN,  p.  a.  Tainted  with  maggots.  Swift. 

FLY'-BOAT  (fli'bdt),  n.  [flying  and  boat ;  Fr. 
flibot;?>\i.flibote.'\ 

L  A  large,  flat-bottomed,  Dutch-built  vessel, 
with  a  high  stem ;  used  chiefly  in  the  coasting 
trade.  Purchas. 

2.  A  long  boat  used  on  canals.       Simmotids. 

PLY'cASE,n.  A  case  or  covering  of  an  insect.  Ray. 
FLY'CATCH-(;R,n.  1.  One 

that  catches  flies.  Dryden. 
2.  {Ornifh.)  A  bird  of 

the  genus  Muscicapa;  — 

so  named  because  it  feeds 

on     insects     which      it 

catches    while    on    the 

wing.  YarreU. 

FLY'gR,  n.    See  Flier. 

FLY'gRS,  or   FLi'^RiJ,   n. 

pi.     {Arch.)  A  straight  row  of  steps  or  stairs ; 

fliers.  Francis, 

FLY'-FlSir,  I',  n.    To  angle  by  baiting  with  a  fly, 

either  natural  or  artificial.  IVatton. 


ttod  flycatcher 
(^luvi'-aiia  gritoUt). 


FLY-TIME 

FL9'-PIBH-|NG,  n.  The  act  of  catching  fish  sritB 
a  fly  on  the  hook.  It'alton. 

FLV'-FLAp,  n.     1.  A  fan  or  flapper  to  keep  flies 

ort".     "  Fly-flaps  to  drive  away  dies.' '     Sheldon. 

2.  An  instrument  to  catch  flies.      Arbuthnot. 

FlA;'-ll(*).\'5Y-Hf;c-KLE,  n.  A  shrub;  the  Lo- 
nicera  XyhxtrHm  of  Linna-us.  Craig. 

FLV'|.N'«,  M.  The  act  of  moving  or  passing 
through  the  air  with  wings.  Goodwin. 

FLY'ING,  p.  a.    1.  Moving  with  wings  through 
the  air. 
2.  Moving  swiftly,  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

FLY'|.\0-AR'MY,  n.  (Mil.)  A  strong  body  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  always  in  motion  l»oth  to 
cover  Its  owx\  parrisons  and  to  keep  the  enemr 
in  continual  alarm  ;  a  flyiiig-eaiup.'     ('ampbelL 

FLV'|NG-AR-TlL'Le-RY,  n.  (.Mil.)  H„r»c  ar- 
tillery ;  gunners  mounted  on  horseback.    Bum. 

FLY'ING-BRTd^E,  n.  1.  A  temporary  bridge;  a 
bridge  of  pontoons.  j;  Cyc. 

2.  A  bridge  consisting  of  a  boat  or  other  ves- 
sel, which,  being  attached  by  a  rope  to  a  buoy 
moored  in  the  middle  of  a  river,  up  the  stream, 
is  made,  bv  the  action  of  the  current,  to  move 
across  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  buoy 
is  the  centre.  Ogilrie. 

FLY'I.NC-BOT'TRfSS.  n.  {Goth.  Arch.)  A  but- 
tress in  the  fonn  of  an  anh,  or  arched  brace, 
springing  from  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  passing 
over  the  roof  of  a  side  aisle,  and  abutting  .igainst 
the  siiringing  of  another  arch  which  rises  from 
the  upper  points  of  abutment  of  the  first.  Its 
oftice  IS  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  against  the 
vaulting  of  the  nave.  Brande. 

FLY'|NG-cAMP,  m.  (Mil)  A  camp  or  body  of 
troops  kept  constantly  in  the  field  to  cover  its 
own  garrisons  and  annoy  the  enemy;  flving- 
army.  Bum. 

FLY'|NG-c6l'OR§,  n.p/.  {Mil,)  Colors  unfurled 
and  waving  in  the  air.  Stoet/ufler. 

To  come  off  mitk  flying  colors,  to  gain  a  victory  ;  lo 
triumph. 

FLY'|NG-FISH,     n. 

(/cA.)  A  fish  of  the 
genus      ExoretuB, 
which,   by   means 
of  its  long  pecto- 
ral fins,  and  with- 
out any  vibratory  Flying-flsh. 
movement  of  them,  Qan  sustain  itself  in  the  air 
for  about  half  a  minute,  its  longest  flisht  being 
about  two  hundred  yards.  Eng.  Cyc. 

FLY'JNG-PAR'TY,  n.    A  party  of  scouts.    Bum. 

FLYJNG-PTn'IQN,  n.  A  sort  of  fan,  which,  by 
beating  the  air,  checks  the  rapidity  of  a  clock's 
motion  while  the  weight  of  tne  striking  part  is 
running  down.  Buchaiuin. 

FLY'lNG-SaUIR'RfL,  n. 
(Xo'il.)  A  squirrel  that 
flies,  or  that  leaps  to  a 
considerable  distance, 
being  sustained  in  the 
air  by  means  of  a  mem- 
brane connecting  the 
fore  and  the  hina  legs, 
<  and  expanding  on  each 
side  into  a  kind  of  wing. 
Audubon. 

FLY'-LEAF,  n.      A   leaf 
inserted  separately  in  a 
book  ;  a  blank  leaf  at  the  beginning  or  the  end 
of  a  book.  P.  f.yr. 

FLY'-MAG-GQT,  n.  A  maggot  bred  from  the  egg 
of  a  fly.  Ray. 

FLY'-PftN-\|NG,  n.  A  mode  of  manuring  land 
by  folding  cattle  or  sheep  in  rotation  over  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it,  Simntond*. 

FLY'-P0\<'-DER,  n.  A  powder  used  for  destroy- 
ing insects.  SimmouJs. 

FLY'— RAIL,  n.  A  brace  which  turns  out  to  sup- 
port the  leaf  of  a  table.  Clarke. 

FLY'-8nd6T-fR,w.  One  who  shoots  flies.  Clarke. 
t  FLY'-SLOW,  fl.     Moving  slowly.  Shak. 

FLY'-SPfecK,  i».  The  excrement  of  a  fly.   CUurh^ 
FLY'-TImc,  is.    The  season  for  flies.  Dget. 
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FL'f'-TRAP,  n.  1.  A  trap  for  flies.  Goldsmith. 
2.  {Bot.)  A  plant  the  leaves  of  which  have  a 

singular  contractile  motion  by  which  they  catch 

insects  that  alight  on  them;  Venus's  fly-trap ; 

Dionaa  muscipula.  Loudon. 

FLY'— WHEEL,  n.     {Mech.)  A  lar^e,  heavy  wheel 

attached  to  machinery,  to  equalize  the  motion 

of  it ;  a  fly.  Francis. 

FOAL  (fol),  n.    [Goth,  futa  ;  A.  S./o/e  ;  Dut,  veu- 

len;    Ger.  fiillen;    Dan.  _/«/ ;    Sw.  j'ala.  —  Gr. 

vuXo; ;  L.  pullus  ;  \t.puledro ;  Port,  poldro ;  Sp. 

potro  ;  Fr.  poulain.'\     The  offspring  of  a  mare 

or  she-ass  ;  a  colt  or  a  filly. 

FOAL,  V.  a.      [i.  FOALED  ;  />p.  FOALING,  FOALED.] 

To  bring  forth,  as  a  mare.  Shak. 

FOAL,  V.  n.  To  bring  forth  a  colt  or  filly.  Mortimer. 

FOAL'FOOT  (fol'fut),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Tussilago  ;  colt's-foot.  Johnson. 

FOAL'jNG,  n.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  young, 
as  of  a  mare.  Farm.  Enct/. 

FOAL'-TOOTH,  n. ;  pi.  FOAL-TEETH.  One  of 
the  first  teeth  which  horses  shed.  Perry. 

FOAM,  n.  [A.  S.fam  ;  Ger.  faum.]  The  collec- 
tion of  bubbles  which  agitation  or  fermentation 
gathers  on  the  top  of  liquor ;  froth  ;  spume. 

FOAM  (fbm),  V.  a.  [i.  foamed  ;  pp.  foaming, 
FOAMED.]  To  cast  out,  as  froth  ;  to  throw 
forth,  as  foam  :  — to  cause  to  foam.  Pope. 

Raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their  own  shame. 

Jtirle  13. 

FOAM,  V.  n.  To  froth ;  to  gather  foam  ;  as,  "  To 
foam  at  the  mouth." 

FOAM '-BE  AT,  a.  Lashed  by  foam  or  by  the 
waves.  Warton. 

FOAM'-CREST-5D,  a.  Crested  with  foam.  Clarke. 

FOAM'JNG,  p.  a.     Gathering  froth  ;  mantling. 

FOAM'!NG-LY,  ad.  With  foam;  slaveringly; 
frothily.  Sherwood. 

FOAM'LgSS,  a.    Having  no  foam.  Clarke. 

FOAM'Y,  a.     Covered  with  foam;   frothy;  spu- 
mous.    "  Foamy  waters."  Dryden, 
FOB,  w.    [Ger.  puppe.  Skinner,  Richardson.'] 

1.  A  small  pocket ;  a  watch-pocket.       Swift. 

2.  A  light  blow ;  a  tap.  Shak. 

F6B,  v.  a.     [Gex.foppen.']     [i.  fobbed  ;  pp.  fob- 
bing,   FOBBED.]     To  cheat ;   to  trick  ;   to  de- 
fraud. L'  Estrange. 
To  fob  off,  to  shift  off;  to  delude  with  a  trick.  Shak. 

FO'CAL,  o.  [Fr. /oca/.]  {Opt.)  Belonging  to  a 
focus.  Dcrham. 

Focal  distance,  or  focal  length,  (  Opt.)  the  distance  be- 
tween the  centre  of  a  lens  or  a  mirror  and  its  focus,  or 
the  point  to  which  the  rays  of  light  converge.  Brande. 

FO'CAL-IZE,  V.  a.     To  bring  to  a  focus.    P.  Cyc. 

FO'CILE  [fo'sjl,  P.  Sm. ;  Rs'jl,  K.],  n.  [It.  facile  ; 
Fr.  fociteJ]  (Anat.)  A  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  or 
of  the  leg  between  the  knee  and  the  ankle. 

I®" The  tibia  and  ulna  were  formerly  each  called 
tlie  focile  majus ;  the  fibula  and  radius,  focite  minus. 
Danglison. 

F6(;/\l.-l.\TE,v.a.[L.focillo.]TonouTish.Blount. 

t  FO^-JL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  focillo,  focillatus,  to 
revive,  to  cherish ;  focus,  a  hearth.]  Comfort ; 
support.  Bailey. 

Fb'CUS,n.;  pi.  po'ef.     \L.,  fire,  a  hearth.'] 

1.  (Opt.)  The  point  where  rays  are  collected 
by  a  lens  or  a  mirror.  Newton. 

2.  (Geom,.  &  Conic  Sections.)  A  certain  point 
in  the  parabola,  hyperbola,  and  ellipse,  in  which 
rays  of  light  reflected  from  all  parts  of  the 
curve  meet.  Brande. 

Kg'  "  In  the  ellipse,  rays  proceeding  from  one  focus, 
and  reflected  at  the  curve,  pass  directly  to  the  other /o- 
cus.  In  the  parabola,  rays  proceeding  parallel  to  the 
axis,  and  reflected  at  the  curve,  pass  directly  to  the 
fucus.  In  the  hyperbola,  rays  proceeding  towards  one 
focas  and  reflected  at  the  curve  go  to  the  other /ocits." 
Davits. 

F6D'DgR,  n.  [A.  S.  fodder  •,fedan,  to  feed ;  Dut. 
voeder;  Ger.  futter ;  'M..  foddyr;  Gael. /brfar.] 
(Apric.)  Food  for  cattle.  Brande. 


Whatever  is  given 
foditer. 


the  ordinary  food  ia  designated 
Brande. 


Ft')D'DpR,  V.  a.     \i.  FODDEHED  ;  pp.  foddering, 
FODDEKED.]     To  feed,  as  cattle.  Evelyn. 


f6d'D5R-?R,  n.    One  who  fodders  cattle. 

tFO'Dl-5NT,  a.  ['L.  fodio,  fodiens,  to  dig.]  That 
digs ;  digging.  '  Blount. 

FOE  (fo),  n. ;  pi.  f6e§.  [A.  S.foh  ;  fian,  to  hate.] 

1.  A  personal  enemy ;  one  who  hates  another. 

Thy  defects  to  Itnow, 
Make  use  of  every  friend  and  every  Joe.  Pope. 

2.  An  enemy  in  war  ;  a  hostile  force. 

Or  whispering  with  white  lips,  The/oe!  they  cornel  Byron. 

3.  An  adversary  ;  an  opponent.  "  Some  foe 
to  his  upright  intent."  Cowper. 

Syn.  —  tee  Enemy. 
t  FOE  (fo),  V.  a.    To  treat  as  an  enemy.   Spenser. 
t  FOE'HOOD  (fb'hud),  n.     Enmity.       Bp.  Bedell. 
FOE'LIKE  (fS'llk),  a.    Like  an  enemy.     Sandys. 

FOE'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  foemen.  An  enemy  in  war; 
an  antagonist.  [Obsolete,  except  in  poetry.] 
"  And  earth  from  fellest  /bewen  purge."  Byron. 

And  the  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 

In  foemen  worthy  of  tlieir  steel.  Scott. 

FCET'I-CIDE  (fet'e-sld),  n.  [L.  foetus,  a  foetus, 
and  cerdo,  to  kill.]  (Law.)  The  crime  of  pro- 
ducing abortion.  Bouvier. 

FCE'TUS((e'u\s),n.  [L.]  (Med.)  The  child  in  the 
womb  after  it  is  perfectly  formed,  called,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  gestation,  the  embryo.  Palmer. 

FOG,  n,     [A.  S.fegan,  to  collect ;  fog,  collection. 

Richardson.']      A   moist,   dense  vapor  floating 

near  the  surface  of  the  land  or  the  water ;  fine 

mist.  Brocklesby. 

Syn.  —  See  Mist. 

f6g,  n.     [Low  Ij.  fogagium.'] 

1.  After-grass  ;  after-math.  [Local.]  Drayton. 

2.  Long,  coarse  grass  that  remains  on  land 
through  the  winter.  Wright. 

t  FOG,  V.  n.  [Fr.  vogue,  sway,  authority  ;  vogver, 
to  go  forward.]     To  have  power ;  to  practise. 

The  fogging  proctornge  of  money.  Milton. 

He  gives  himself  up  wliolly  to  scrape  a  livelihood  from 

curing  diseases,  or  foyying  in  secular  causes.  Hacket. 

FOG,  v.  a.     1.  To  overcast  ;  to  darken.  Sherwood. 
2.  (Agric.)  To  take  the  fog,  or  coarse  grass, 
from. 

The  practice  ot  fogging  grass  lands  for  the  winter  sunjport 
of  stock  has  been  found  highly  useful.  Farm.  hncy. 

FOG'-BANK,  n.  (Naut.)  A  mass  of  fog  seen  at 
a  distance,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a 
bank.  Crabb. 

FOG'G.ft^E,  n.  [Low  L.  fogagium.]  (Agric.) 
Coarse  or  rank  grass  left  unmown,  or  not  eaten 
down  in  summer  or  autumn  ;  fog.       Chambers. 

FOG'Gl-LY,  ad.    Mistily;  darkly;  cloudily. 

FOG'GJ-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  foggy ;  mist- 
iness. Reid. 

FOG'jGY,  a.  Dark  with  fog;  dank  with  watery 
vapors ;  misty. 

Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull  ?  Shak. 

f5g'-R1NG§,  n.  pi.  (Meteor.)  Banks  of  fog  ar- 
ranged in  a  circular  form.  Brande. 

FO'GY,  or  FO'G^Y,  n.  An  eccentric  old  man ; 
a  stupid  or  dull  man  ;  a  clown. 

JSSS'  Provincial  in  Eng.,  and  colloquial  in  the  U.S., 
where  it  is  usually  applied  to  a  person  averse  to 
changes,  especially  in  matters  of  politics. 

Jt^g"  The  derivation  of  this  word  is  uncertain  or 
disputed.  Thos.  Keightley  says,  "  Fogie  (i.  e.foikie, 
the  Dutch  volkje)  comes  us  surely  from  folk,  as  lassie 
from  lass,  or  any  other  diminutive  from  its  primitive." 
Keightley  also  says,  "  Old  fogies  is  a  term  long  since 
used  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  for  old  soldiers  and  old 
men  in  the  hospital."    J^'otcs  and  Queries,  vol.  viii. 

FO'Gy-i§M,n.  The  opinions  and  conductof  a  fogy. 

FOH,  interj.     [Past  part,  of  A.  S.  fan,  to  hate. 

Tooke.]  An  expression  of  aversion  or  contempt ; 

faugh.  —  See  Faugh.  Shak, 

fF'6l'BLE(i6V\i\),a.   [Fr.]   Feeble.  Ld.  Herbert. 

FOI'BLE  (fiil'bl),  n.     [Ft.  foible,  or  faible,  weak.] 
A  moral  weakness  ;  a  frailty  ;  an  imperfection  ; 
a  fault ;  a  failing  ;  a  weak  point. 
Presumption  and  self-applause  arc  thc/oi6fes  of  mankind. 

Waterland. 

Syn. — See  Imperfection. 
FOIL,  V.  a.     [i.  FOILED  ;  pp.  FOILING,  foiled.] 
1.  [Gr.  a>p6XXo,.  —  Old  Fr.  affoler.]    To  baffle  ; 
to  defeat ;  to  frustrate  ;  to  balk  ;  to  disappoint. 

Those  armies  bright. 
Which  but  the  Omnipotent  none  could  have  foiled.  Milton. 


Shak 


2.  [Fr. fouler.]    To  blunt;  to  dull.  Addison. 
Syn. —See  Defeat. 
FoJl,  n.     1.  A  defeat ;  miscarriage. 

One  sudden  foil  shall  never  breed  distrust.  S/iaJk. 

2.  A  blunt  sword,  with  a  button  at  the  end 
used  in  fencing.  Mitford. 

FGiL,  M.  [Gr . -pyD-ov ;  Jj.  folium  ;  It.  foglia  ;  ^n. 
hoja ;  Fr.  feuille.] 

1.  A  thin  plate  of  metal,  used  for  various  pur- 
poses in  dentistry,  jewellery,  glass-plating,  &<;. 

2.  The  polished  steel  or  the  coating  of  quick- 
silver placed  on  the  back  of  a  plate  of  glass  to 
convert  it  into  a  mirror.  Chambers. 

3.  Something  of  another  color  on  or  near 
which  Jewels  are  set  to  heighten  their  lustre  :  — 
that  which  sets  off  something  to  better  advan- 
tage by  contrast. 

My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  foult, 
Shall  show  more  go<i<lly  and  attract  more  eyes 
Than  that  which  hath  uofoil  to  set  ii  off. 

4.  (Arch.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  all  those  round- 
ed or  leaf-like  forms  seen 
in  Gothic  windows,  nich- 
es, &c.  Craig.  Foils. 

FOIL'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  foiled.      Cotgrave. 

FoiL'^R,   n.     One  who  foils.  Johnson. 

FOTl'ING,  n.     1.  A  track  of  deer  barely  visible. 

[A  term  used  by  hunters.]  Todd. 

2.  A  division  of  tracery.  Simmonds. 

FOlL'-STONE,  n.    A  factitious  gem.   Simmonds. 

FoIN,  v.  n.  [L.  pungo,  to  prick ;  Fr.  poindre.] 
To  push  in  fencing  ;  to  thrust.  Sjieiiser. 

t  FOIN,  V.  a.    To  prick ;  to  sting.  Huloet. 

FOIN,  n.    A  thrust ;  a  push.  Robinson. 

FOIN'jNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  pushing  manner. 

t  Foi'^ON,  or  Foi'ZON  (fiil'zn),  n.  [L.  fusio,  a 
pouring  forth ;  Fr.  foison.]  Plenty  ;  abim- 
dance.  Tusser. 

FOIST,  V.  a.  [Fr.  fausser.'^  [i.  foisted  ;  jtp. 
FOISTING,  foisted.]  To  mscrt  by  forgery,  or 
without  warrant ;  to  introduce  surreptitiously 
or  fraudulently ;  to  thrust  in  ;  to  interpolate. 

Foisting  in  words,  and  altering  the  turn  of  expression. 

Waterland. 

t  FOIST,  w.  [LowL.,  It.,  <Sr  Sp./M*to;  Fr.  fuste.] 
A  light  and  fast-sailing  ship.  Beau.  S^  Fl. 

FOIST'^R,  n.    One  who  foists  ;  a  falsifier. 

t  FOIS'TjED  (fbis'tjd),  a.  Mustied  ;  fusty.  Huhet. 

t  FOiS'TJ-NESS,  n.     Fustiness.  Tusser. 

t  FoIS'TY,  a.    [See  Fusty.] 
fusty. 

FOLD,  n.  [A.  S.  fald,  feald  ;  Dut.  rouw;  Ger. 
falte;  Dan. fold;  Svf.fall;  Fo\.fahld.] 

1.  A  pen  or  enclosure  for  sheep.  Milton. 

2.  A  flock  of  sheep.  "  One  fold  and  one 
shepherd."  John  x.  16. 

3.  t  A  limit ;  a  boundary.  Creech. 

4.  A  double ;  one  part  added  to,  or  doubled 
on,  another  ;  a  plait ;  as,  "  The  folds  of  drapery." 

jJSr-  From  the  foregoing  signification  is  derived  the 
use  of  fold  in  composition.  Fold  signifies  the  same 
quantity  added,  as  twenty-fold,  twenty  times  repeated. 
"  Some  sixty-fold,  some  thirty-/oW."    JUatt.  xiii.  8. 

FOLD,  V.  a.  [Goth,  faldan;  A.  S.  fealdan;  Ger. 
fallen  ;  Dan.  folie.]  [i.  FOLDED  ;  pp.  FOLD- 
ING, folded.] 

1.  To  double,  as  one  part  of  a  substance  over 
another  ;  to  lay  in  folds  ;  as,  "  To/o/f/ a  letter." 

As  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fohl  them  up.  //<■'<.  i.  12. 

2.  To  interlock ;  to  complicate ;  to  lay  to- 
gether, as  the  arms  ;  to  wrap. 

Conscious  of  its  own  impotence,  it  folds  its  arms  in  de- 
spair. Collier. 

3.  To  put  into  a  fold,  as  sheep. 

She  in  pens  his  flocks  will  fold.  Ih-yden. 

FOLD,  V.  n.  1.  To  close  over  another  of  the  same 
kind.  1  Kings  vi.  34. 

2.  To  shut  sheep  in  a  fold. 

The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold 

Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold.  Milton. 

FOLD'A^tE,  n.  The  right  of  folding  sheep.  Toller. 

FOLD'pD,  p.  a.  Shut  up  in  an  enclosure  : — 
doubled  ;  laid  in  folds. 


Mouldy;  musty; 
Favour. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  fi,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  shoH ;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAST,  FAlL;    h£iR.  HER: 
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FOLD'^R,  n.    1.  One  who  folds.  Huloet. 

2.  An  instrument  for  folding  paper. 

FOLD'ING,  n.  1.  (Affric.)  The  practice  of  pen- 
ning sheep  or  cattle  on  land  in  order  to  enrich 
it  by  the  uianure  which  they  furnish.        linron. 

2.  A  fold;  a  doubling;  a  plait.  Halifax. 

3.  The  act  of  folding  sheets  of  printed  mat- 
ter in  order  for  binding.  Simmonda. 

FOLD'INC,  p.  a.  1.  Shutting  up,  as  sheep  in  a  fold. 
2.  Doubling;  putting  one  on  another. 
FoUinif  dnors,  two  dixirii  that  arc  hiini;  on  tlie  two 
Bide-|HMt«  of  a  door  frame,  and  open  in  tliu  middle. 

FuLD'L^SS.a.     Destitute  of  a  fold.  Milman. 

F0LD'-N£T,  n.  A  sort  of  net  for  taking  small 
birds.  Crabb. 

FoLl)'-YARD,  n.  (Ayric.)  A  yard  for  folding 
and  feeding  cattle  or  sheep.  Farm.  Ency. 

FOLE,  n.    See  Foal.  Todd. 

F6-Ii|-A'CEOrs  (f»-l9-a'8luiB,  66),  a.  [L.foUacetis  ; 
yb/mm,  a  leaf ;  It.  *  Sp.  yb/iVweo  ;  Vi.  foliace.'\ 

1.  {Hot.)  Belonging  to,  or  of  the  texture  or 
nature  of,  a  leaf.  Gray. 

2.  {Min.)  Consisting  of  laminffi  or  leaves. 
"A  talckj, Jbliaceous  spar."  Woodward. 

ro'L|-A<JrE,  n.  [L.  folium,  a  leaf;  It.  fogliame, 
foliage;  Sp. foliage;  Tr.feuiUage.l 

1.  Leaves  in  the  aggregate  ;  a  cluster  of  leaves. 

2.  (Arch.  &  Sculp.)  An  ornament  in  imita- 
tion of  leaves  of  plants  and  flowers.     FairhoU. 

PO'LJ-A^E,  V.  a.  To  ornament  with  work  made 
in  imitation  of  leaves,     [ii.]  Shenstone. 

FO'LJ-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  foliatm;  folium,  a  leaf.] 
To  beat  into  a  leaf  or  thin  plate.  Newton. 

F6'L|-ATE,  a.     [It.  foffliato.] 

1.  (Hot.)  Leafy  ;  consisting  of,  furnished 
with,  or  formed  like,  leaves.  Craig. 

2.  {Geom.)  Noting  a  kind  of  curve  line  con- 
sisting of  two  infinite  branches  which  have  a 
common  asymptote,  and  which  intersect  each 
other,  forming  a  leaf-shaped  branch.     Da.  4r  P. 

F6'L|-AT-gD,  a.  1.  {Bot.)  Furnished  with  leaves  ; 
leaved.  Craig. 

2.  (Min.  &  Conch.)  Consisting  of  lamina:  or 
layers  ;  lamellar.     "  Foliated  coal."     Maunder, 

3.  (Arch.)  Adorned  with  trefoils,  cinquefoils, 
&c. ;  as,  "  A  foliated  arch."  Ogilvie. 

f6'LI-AT-ING,  n.  The  act  of  covering  the  backs 
of  looking-glasses  with  a  thin  coat  of  tin  and 
quicksilver ;  foliation.  Maunder. 

F0-L|-A'TI0N,  n.  [L.  foliatio ;  foUum,  a  leaf; 
Sp.  foliacion ;  Fr.  foliation.'] 

1.  (Bot.)  The  vernation  or  leafing  of  plants; 
disposition  of  leaves  within  the  bud.       IJohlyn. 

2.  The  act  of  foliating  or  beating  a  metal  into 
foil  or  thin  leaves.  Johnson. 

3.  The  act  of  covering  the  back  side  of  a 
mirror  witK  foil ;  foliating.  Boag. 

FO'LJ-A-TURE,  n.  \lt.  fogliatura ;  Bp.folintiira.'] 
The  state  of  being  beaten  into  foil.    Shuckfora. 

Fo'LI-gR,  n.  [See  Foil.]  Goldsmiths'  foil. 
"  Preparing  these  foUers.  Hist.  R.  Soc. 

FQ-LlF'fR-OOs,  a.  [L.  folium,  a  leaf,  and  fero, 
to  bear.]     Producing  leaves.  Smart. 

IJFO'LJ-O,  or  FOL'IO  [RS'l?-8,  IV.  P.J.Ja.  ;  ei'yO, 
S.  E.  F.  K.],  n. ;  pi.  fo'L(-o?  or  fol'io?.  [L. 
folium,  a  leaf ;  It.  foglio,  a  leaf  of  paper ;  Sp. 
liYr.  folio.] 

1.  A  large  book  of  which  the  pages  are  formed 
by  a  sheet  of  paper  once  doubled.  Watts. 

2.  The  left  and  right  hand  pages  of  an  ac- 
count book  when  the  two  are  numbered  by  the 
same  figure. 

3.  (Law.)  Formerly  a  leaf  or  sheet  contain- 
ing a  certain  number  of  words;  —  now  a  certain 
number  of  words  without  reference  to  the  paper 
on  which  thev  are  written,  amounting,  in  New 
York,  to  one  hundred.  —  In  England,  the  num- 
ber of  seventy-two  words  in  conveyances,  of 
eighty  in  Exchequer  proceedings,  ana  of  ninety 
in  Chancery  proceedings.         Burrill.     Clarke. 

(FO'Ll-O,  or  FOL'IO,  a.  Denoting  the  size  of  a 
book,  &c.,  having  the  sheet  doubled  into  two 
leaves.  Addison. 


f6'LI-6LE,  It.    [L.  folium,  a  leaf;  Vr.  folioU.] 
A  little  leaf;  a  leaflet.  Smart. 

FQ-Ll''9-LfJM,  n.    (Bot.)  A  leaflet  borne  on  the 
axis  of  a  leaf.  Brandc. 


[L.  folium  mortuum,  a  dead 
slor  of 


FO'H-Q-MORT,  a 
leaf.]     Having  the  cofor  of  a  faded  leaf;  of  a 
dark   yellow  color;    filemot. —  See    Fkiillk- 
MOUTK.  Woodward. 

F6'LI-68E,  a.  [L.foliostut\  It.  fotflioso.]  (Bot.) 
Leafy  ;  abounding  in  leaves ;  folious.         Gray. 

F6'LJ-(')T,  n.  \\t.  foUetto.]  A  kind  of  demon  ; 
an  elf.  "  Whicn  the  Italians  caWfoliots." Burton. 

FO'H-oOs,  a.     [L.  foliosus  ;  folium,  a  leaf.] 

1.  Leafy  ;  like  a  leaf ;  thin,     [ii.]       Browne. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  leaves  intermixed  with 
flowers  ;  foliose.  Maunder. 

FOLK  (ftk),  or  FOLKS  (fSks),  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  folc  ; 
Dut.  .Sf  Oer.  rolk  ;  Dan.  if  Icel.  folk  ;  Hw.foUk.  — 
L.  rulgus  ;  It.  ^f  Sp.  vuigo ;  Fr.  rulgaire.]  Peo- 
ple, in  familiar  language  ;  persons. 

Nocpimity  and  a  litUc  common  «enw  produced  all  the 
common  art*,  which  the  plain  JoUii  who  practised  them  were 
not  idle  enough  to  reconi.  H'lil/xile. 

atg-  Dr.  JolinKon  Hays  of  folk,  that  "it  is  pro|ierlv 
a  collective  noun,  and  lias  no  plural,  except  by  imid- 
ern  corruption;"  yet  Johnson,  as  well  as  others, 
wrote  the  word  folks  ;  as,  "  Folks  want  me  to  jjo  to 
Italy."  Smart  remarks  that,  "  thoui;h  a  collective 
plural,  and  therefore  not  needing  the  plural  s,  yet  in 
connnon  use  It  always  receives  it ; "  and  Walker 
says,  that  "folks  may  now  be  counted  the  best  orthog- 
raphy, as  it  is  certainly  the  only  current  pronuncia- 
tion."—  It  is  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  word,  now  chiefly 
used  in  colloquial  or  familiar  language. 

FOLK'lAND  (ftk'iand),  n.  [A.  S.  folcland.]  (Eng. 
Law.)  Copyhold  land ;  land  held  by  the  com- 
mon people  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord,  on  con- 
dition of  their  paying  some  contribution  in 
money  or  other  property.  Blackstone.  Bosworth. 

FOLK'-LORE  (fbk'iar),n.  {Ger.volkslehre.]  Pop- 
ular superstitions,  tales,  or  legends. 

The  word  foll-lore,  recently  borrowed  fVom  the  German 
an  a  subHtitution  for  the  \i»\fi  and  Latinized  "  popular  8U|>er- 
atitions,"  must  be  esteemed  an  unquestionable  giUn.  Trench. 

t  F6LK'M66T-(;R,n.  One  who  attends  a  folkmote. 
"  For  pragmatics  and  folkmooters."         Milton. 

tFOLK'MOTE  (ftk'mat),  n.  [A.  S.folcmot;folc, 
people,  and  mot,  an  assembly.]  Among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  any  public  meeting  of  people. 

Antiquaries  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
folkmote.  Brttnde. 

F6l'H-CLE,  n.  [L.  folliculus ;  foUis,  a  leathern 
sack;  It.  follicola ;  Sp.  fblicuui ;  FT.follicule.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  simple  pod,  opening  down  the  in- 
ner suture,  differing  from  the  legume,  or  pod 
like  that  of  the  pea,  which  opens  by  the  outer 
as  well  as  the  inner  suture.  Gray. 

2.  (Atiat.)  A  very  minute  secreting  gland, 
consisting  merely  of  a  hollow  vascular  mem- 
brane and  an  excretory  duct.  "  The  sebaceous 
follicles."  Hoblyn. 

FQL-LlC'r-LAR,  a.  [It.  folHcolare ;  Fr.  follicu- 
laire.]  Having  the  shape  of,  or  pertaining  to, 
a  follicle.  Henslow. 

FQL-Llc'V-LAT-?D,  o.  (Bot.)  Having  follicular 
seed  vessels.  Craig. 

FQL-Llc'y-LOOs,  o.  [Ft.  folUculeux.]  Having 
or  producing  follicles.  Smart. 

f0L'L|-F<>L,  a.    Full  of  folly,     [r.]     Shenstone. 

t  fOL'LI-LV,  ad.    Foolishly.  Wickliffe. 

FCL'LOW  (R5I  16),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  fyligean,  or  fol- 
i/ian ;    Dut.  volt/en  ;    Ger.  folg'en  ;   Dan.  f-lr/e  ; 

Sw.    fcija.]       [».    FOLLOWED  ;  pp.    FOLLOWING, 
FOLLOWED.] 

1.  To  go  or  come  after  or  behind. 

What  could  I  do 
But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led?  Milton. 

2.  To  attend  ;  to  accompany.  "  The  young 
men  that /oWow  my  lord."  1  Sam.  xxv.  27. 

3.  To  pursue ;  to  chase. 

I  will  harden  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians,  and  thev  shall 
follow  them.  Ex.  ilv.  17. 

4.  To  be  guided  by ;  to  heed ;  to  obey. 

If  any  man  serve  me,  let  him  follow  me.         John  xil.  S6. 

5.  To  come  after  in  the  course  of  events ;  to 
succeed  in  order  of  time. 

Learning  and  Rome  alike  in  empire  grew; 

And  arts  still  followed  where  her  eagles  flew.      Pope. 


0.  To  succeed,  as  a  consequence. 

And  rr<Mik  the  |irrgnanl  Mngn  at  the  kofa. 

Where  tlirin  ma>  jiiHow  fawuinx.  llkak- 

7.  To  imitate  ;  to  copy  ;  to  pattern  after. 

Ill  patterns  ar«  sure  to  b*  foUowril  more  than  fund  nil««. 

8.  To  seek  ;  to  cultivate ;  to  cherish. 

follow  ptaux  with  all  tarn.  lUh.  xU.  Ii. 

0.  To  attend  to  ;  to  practise  ;  to  be  occupied 
with;  as,  "  'Vo  follow  a  trade." 

To  follow  up,  to  pursue  cluwly  or  vigoroualjr. 

Syn. —  Follow  in  priicitdiion  ;  folUw  a  frienrf,  a 
leader,  an  inclinatinti,  n  line  i>f  buainraa.  A  won  tnc- 
ereiU  his  father  ;  day  and  night  turrrrd  each  utiter. — 
Pursue  an  enemy  or  an  utijcrt  ;  ailrnd  a  muultt.  — 
Follow  the  Hicpii  of  the  virtuous,  and  imitate  or  coff 
their  example  ;  niry  parentn. 

fOl'LOW  (f»ri8),  r.  n.  1.  To  BO  or  come  after. 
**  Away  ;  \'\\  follow  instantly.  Shalt. 

2.  1  o  attend,  as  a  servant.  siiak. 

3.  To  be  subsequent  in  time.  MiUon. 

4.  To  come  from  ;  to  ensue,  us  a  conseque  ce ; 
to  result. 

To  thine  own  self  be  tmc. 
And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  lu  any  man.  Shak. 

To  follouj  on,  to  endeavor  persistently  ;  to  pemevera 
in  etfort.  Hot.  vi.  3. 

f6L'LOW-5R,  n.    L  One  who  follows  or  pursues. 

Who  Is  he  that  will  honn  you,  if  ye  be/olbMcvrs  at  that 
which  is  gcHxl?  I  PH.  iU.  U. 

2.  One  who  succeeds  ;  a  successor. 

Their  [the  apoetles*]  companions  and  Immediate /oOmrrr*. 

Pair). 

3.  An  attendant ;  a  retainer ;  a  dependant. 

I  seemed  his  follower,  not  partnar.  Skat. 

4.  An  imitator ;  a  copier. 

Be  ye  folloicem  of  me,  even  as  I  am  of  Christ  1  Cor.  at  I. 

5.  A  pupil ;  a  disciple ;  adherent ;  partisan. 

6.  A  sheet  of  parchment  added  to  another 
sheet,  as  in  .n  indenture,  &c.  [A  term  used 
by  law-stationers.]  Simmond*. 

SyTl.  —  A  follower  of  a  person,  or  of  the  interest 
or  principles  of  any  one  ;  a  successor  in  office  ;  a  du- 
ciplr  of  a  teacher  of  some  system  of  religion  orphiloa- 
ophy  ;  an  ailherent  to  a  person,  cause,  or  party  ;  a  pnlil-' 
leal  partisan  ;  an  associate  in  ollice  or  in  an  enter- 
prise ;  an  occasional  companion. 

FOL'LOVV-Ing,  p.  a.  Succeeding;  next  in  order ; 
as,  "  Tlie  following  day." 

f6l'LY,  n.  {li.foUia ;  Sp.  folia ;  Tr.folie.  —See 
Fool".] 

1.  Want  of  understanding ;  weakncpt  of  in- 
tellect ;  foolishness  ;  fatuity  ;  imbecility. 

2.  Foolish  conduct ;  an  unwise  act ;  indiscre- 
tion. 

Follit,  as  it  grows  in  year*. 

The  more  cxtraragani  appear*.  Butkt. 

Whom  folly  pleases  or  whose  follies  please.  Pope. 

3.  A  shameful  act ;  wicked  conduct ;  sin. 
They  have  committed  lewdness  and/o/{y.        Jmtg.  zx.  0. 

4.  Criminal  wickedness  ;  depravity.       Shak. 

FO'MAL-HAuT,  n.  (Astron.)  A  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Piscis  Australit, 
or  Southern  Fish.  Hind. 

FQ-m6NT',  r.  a.  \Ij.  fomenio;  It.  fomentare; 
Sp.  fomentar ;  Tr.  fometiter.]     [i.  fomented; 

^.  VoMEXTIXO,  FOXIENTED.f 

1.  To  cherish  with  heat,     [h.] 

Fontenleii  by  his  rirtual  power,  and  wanned.       MiUoa. 

2.  To  bathe  with  warm  lotions. 

lie  fomented  the  head  with  opiate*.  Aftmthmol. 

3.  To  excite  ;  to  encourage ;  to  stimulate. 

Those  ill  humon  which  they  themselves  inftistd  and  /<>- 
mented  in  them.  Imdr, 

F6-MeN'-T.\'TION,n.  [L.fomentatio  ;  It.  fomm- 
tazione  ;  Sp.  fomentacion  ;  Fr.  fomentation.^ 

1.  The  act  of  fomenting ;  local  bathing  with 
hot  water  or  medicated  decoctions.  Bacon. 

2.  A  warm  lotion.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Excitation  ;  encouragement ;  instigation. 

Dishonest  fomentation  of  your  prM*.  i'otmQ. 

FQ-MfeNT'pR,  n.  One  who  foments  or  encour. 
ages.     '*  A  peri>etuaiyb»M«i^r  of  sin."       Ilate. 

Fb'MF.^,  n. ;  pi.  FGM'f-TK^.  \\t.  fame*,  fuel.] 
(Mtd.)  A  porous  substance  capable  of  absorb- 
ing and  retaining  contagious  effluvia.     Brande. 

f  F6N,  n.  [Icel.yaflnr.]  A  fool ;  an  idiot.  Spenser. 

fOnD,  a.     [Etymology  uncertain.    Skitmer  sug> 


MJBN,  SXE;   mOvE,  NOR,  s6n  ;   bOlL,  SUE,  rClE.  — g,  9,  f.  i,  soft;  C,  B,  s,  I,  hard;  ^  as  z ;  ^  oj  gz.— THIS,  this. 
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gests  A.  S.fiindian,  to  try  ;  and  Richardson  re- 
marks that  the  verb  fonne,  used  by  Chaucer  in 
the  sense  of  to  be  infatuated,  may  be  a  conse- 
quential application  of  the  A.  S.  fundian.  — 
See  Fox.] 

1.  t  Foolish  ;  silly  ;  simple ;  weak ;  besotted. 

'T  is  foml  to  wail  inevitable  strokes.  Shak. 

2.  Weakly  tender ;  foolishly  indulgent ;  af- 
fectionate. "I'm  a  foolish, ybwrf  wiie.  Addison. 

3.  Noting  love  or  liking  ;  —  followed  by  of. 

Fame  is,  in  itself,  a  real  good,  if  we  may  believe  Ciecro, 
who  was  perhaps  too  fund  oj  it.  Jiryden. 

4.  Trifling  ;  valued  by  folly,     [r.] 

Forward,  and./bnd  to  show  his  parts.  Gay. 

Fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Affectionate,  Indulgent. 

FOND,  V.  a.    To  caress ;  to  fondle,   [r.]    Dryden. 

fFOND,  V.  ».   [See  Fond,  a.]     1.  To  be  fond  of; 

to  be  in  love  with  ;  to  dote  on.  Shak. 

2.  \A..  S. fundian. '\    To  strive;  to  try.    "To 

be  right  merry  will  I  fond."  Chaucer. 

F6n'ULE  (f8n'dl),  v.  a.,  [i.  FoyDLED  ;  pp.  fox- 
Di.iNG,  FONDLED.]  To  treat  fondly  or  very  ten- 
derly; to  caress.  Swift. 

FON'DLE,  V.  n.    To  show  excessive  love ;  to  dote. 

And  fondled  on  her  like  a  child.  Gay. 

FfiND'LgR,  re.    One  who  fondles.  Johnson. 

FOND'LJNG,  re.  1.  t  A  fool ;  a  simpleton.  Burton. 
2.  A  person  or  thing  fondled.  Swift. 

FOND'LJNG,  p.  a.  Treating  with  fondness  or 
great  tenderness ;  caressing. 

FOND'LY,  ad.   In  a  fond  manner ;  with  fondness. 

FOND'NgSS,  n.  [See  Fond,  a.]  1.  The  quality 
of  being  fond;  foolishness;  weakness;  want  of 
sense  or  of  judgment.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Excessive  tenderness  ;  indulgence.  Prior. 

3.  Tender  passion  ;  atfection  ;  partiality ; 
attachment ;  kmdness  ;  love.  "  All  the  fond- 
ness and  concern  of  a  tender  parent."  Addison. 

4.  A  strong  or  unreasonable  liking.  "  A  con- 
tinual fondness  for  dress."  Walpole. 

Syn.  — See  Indulgence. 

FOJVDUS  (foii'du),  a.  [Fr.,  melted.']  (Manufac- 
tures.) A  term  applied  to  that  kind  of  painting 
of  calico,  paper-hangings,  <*fec.,  in  which  the  col- 
ors are  blended  into  each  other.  Francis. 

f  FONE,  n. ;  pi.  of  foe.    Foes.  Spenser. 

\-  FONG,  V.  a.     [A.  S./ore.]     To  take.       Chaucer. 

FONT,  n.  [L.  fons  ;  fundo,  to  pour  forth ;  It. 
fonte  ;  Sp.  fuente  ;  Fr.  /brefe.] 

1.  A  spring  or  fountain  of  water.       Drayton. 

2.  (Ecel.)  A  vessel  used  in  Protestant  church- 
es to  hold  water  for  the  purpose  of  baptism  ;  and 
m  Catholic  churches  used  also  for  holy  water. 

No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font.  S/iak. 

3.  (Printing.)  An  assortment  or  complete  set 
of  prmting  types  of  one  size:  —  written  also 
fount.  —  See  Fount. 

A  common  font  consists  of  100,000  characters.        Ogilvie. 

F6n'TAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  fount,  a  font,  or  a 
fountain.  Blount.     Brit.  Qu.  Rev. 

FON'TA-NEL,  n.     [Fi.fontanelle.] 

1.  An  artificial  issue,  made  in  any  part  of  the 
body.  Hammond. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  space  filled  up  by  a  cartilagi- 
nous membrane  in  the  cranial  bones  of  a  fcetus 
or  of  a  new-born  child.  I>unglison. 

\-  FOJV-rJjvriE'  (f3n-f4nzh'),  n.  [Fr. ;  from  the 
name  of  the  first  wearer.  Mademoiselle  de  Fon- 
fanye.]  A  knot  of  ribbons  on  the  top  of  the 
head-dress.  Addison. 

FOOD,  n.  [A.  S.  foda,  or  f ode;  Dnt.  voedzel ; 
Ger.  fatter ;  Dan.  fode ;  Icel.  fodr ;  Sw.  foda. 
—  See  Feed.] 

1.  Animal  or  vegetable  substances  eaten  for 
•   nourishment ;    aliment ;   provisions  ;   victuals  ; 

viands;  diet;  regimen.  "  Who  giveth /borf  to 
all  flesh."  Ps.  cxxxvi.  25. 

2.  Whatever  supports  the  existence,  or  pro- 
motes the  growth,  of  plants,  as  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  ammonia. 

3.  That  which  sustains  or  cherishes ;  support. 

If  music  be  the  faoil  of  love,  play  on.  Shak. 

Syn. —  Food  is  a  general  term  for  whatever  is  eaten 

by  man  or  beaat ;  victuals,  food  for  man  prepared  to 


be  eaten.  Provisions  is  a  terra  applied  to  whatever  is 
used  for  food  ;  fare,  for  what  is  furnished  for  the  table. 
Diet  and  regimen  denote  particular  modes  of  living. 
Diet  for  a  sick  person  ;  regimen  for  the  preservation 
of  health. 

+  FOOD,  V.  a.  To  supply  with  food ;  to  feed.  Barret. 

f66d'FUL,  a.  Full  of  food  ;  furnishing  food ; 
alimentary.  Dryden. 

FOOD'LpSS,  a.  Not  affordingfood ;  barren.  Sandys. 

t  FOOD'Y,  a.    Eatable  ;  fit  for  food.      Chapman. 

FOOL,  n.  1.  [It.  folle,  mad,  foolish  ;  Fr.  fou,  or 
fol,  mad,  foolish  ;  fou,  a  madman,  a  fool.  —  Icel. 
fol.-\\.ffwl.-] 

1.  One  void  of  understanding  or  reason ;  an 
idiot ;  a  dolt ;  a  natural. 

ne  thanks  his  stars  he  was  not  born  a  fool.         Pope. 

2.  One  who  acts  unwisely,  or  is  deficient  in 
common  sense  ;  a  silly  person  ;  a  simpleton ;  a 
wiseacre ;  a  dunce. 

And  fooU  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.       Pope. 

3.  One  who  cotmterfeits  folly  ;  a-buffbon  ;  a 
jester  ;  a  harlequin  ;  a  zany. 

Art  thou  not  the  Lady  Olivia's  fooU  Shak. 

4.  In  Scripture,  a  wicked  person. 

The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God.      Ps.  xiv.  L 

5.  [Fr.  fouler,  to  crush.]  A  compound  of 
stewed  gooseberries  beaten  up  with  cream  ;  a 
gooseberry-fool.  Gifford. 

To  make  a  fool  of,  to  disappoint  ;  to  defeat ;  to  de- 
ceive.—  To  play  the  fool,  to  play  pranks  like  a  jester ; 
to  act  the  buffoon.  —  To  put  the  fool  upon,  to  cheat ; 
to  deceive.  Dryden. 

FOOL,  V.  n.  [i.  fooled  ;  pp.  fooling,  fooled.] 
To  play  the  fool ;  to  trifle  ;  to  toy  ;  to  play. 

Fool  not;  for  all  may  have. 
If  they  dare  try,  a  glorious  lite.  Herbert. 

FOOL,  r.  a.  1.  To  deceive;  to  cheat;  as,  "To 
fool  one  out  of  his  money." 

2.  To  spend  or  lose  in  a  foolish  manner. 

I  haye  fooled  away  too  much  money.  Swift. 

3.  To  infatuate  ;  to  make  foolish ;  to  befool. 

Fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely.  Sliak. 

tFOOL'-BEGGED  (-begd),  a.  Begged  foolishly; 
absurd ;  idiotic ;  senseless.  Shak. 

tF66L'-B6LD,a.  Foolishly  bold;  foolhardy.  Ba/e. 

f66l'-BORN,  a.    Foolish  from  the  birth.    Shak. 

FOOL' PR- Y,  re.  1.  The  practice  of  folly;  foolish 
conduct ;  folly ;  absurdity  ;  buffoonery. 

All  such  fooleries  are  quite  inconsistent  with  that  manly 
simplicity  of  manners  which  is  so  honorable  to  the  national 
character.  Beattie. 

2.  The  object  of  folly. 

That  Pythagoras,  Plato,  or  Orpheus  believed  in  any  of 
these  fooleriei,  it  cannot  be  suspected.  Raleigh. 

tFOOL'-HAP-PY,  a.  Lucky  without  contrivance 
or  judgment.  Spenser. 

f66l'HAR-D{-HOOD  (fol'har-de-had),  re.  Qual- 
ity of  being  foolhardy  ;  foolhardiness.    Qu.  Rev. 

FOOL'HAR-Dl-LY.ad.  With  foolhardiness.  Craig. 

f66l'HAR-D(-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  fool- 
hardy ;  rashness ;  courage  without  sense.  South. 

tF66L'HAR-DJSE,  n.    Foolhardiness.     Spenser. 

f66l'HAR-DY,  a.  Foolishly  bold  ;  madly  adven- 
turous ;   rash.  "  Foolhardy  child."         Spenser. 

FdoL'JNG.n.  The  act  of  playing  the  fool.  Coioley. 

FOOL'JSH,  a.  1.  Void  of  understanding;  weak 
of  intellect ;  senseless  ;  silly  ;  simple. 

I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man.  Shak, 

2.  Unwise  ;  imprudent ;  indiscreet ;  absurd ; 
irrational.    "  In  life  a.  foolish  .  . .  knave."  Shak. 

3.  Nonsensical ;  ridiculous  ;  contemptible. 
"  jFooZ««A.  tears."  "Foo/?.s/»  tenderness."    Shak. 

4.  In  Scripture,  wicked  ;  sinful. 

The  foolish  shall  not  stand  in  thy  sight.  P».  v.  5. 

Syn.  —  See  Absurd,  Simple. 
f66l'|SH-LY,  ad.   In  a  foolish  manner  ;  weakly. 
f66l'ISH-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  foolish;  folly. 
f66l'S'-CAP,  m.     1.  The  cap  of  a  fool. 

2.  Paper  in  folio  quire  of  a  small  size,  next 
to,  and  larger  than.  pot.  Franklin, 

f^g-  Our  modern  term  foolscap,  for  a  peculiar  kind 
of  writing-paper,  is  derived  from  the  original  water- 
mark —  a  foul's  Itead  with  cap  and  bells.     FairhoU. 


f66l'§'-ER-R.\ND,  n.  A  search  for  what  cannot 


be  found, 


Booth. 


FOOL'^'-PARS-LSY,  re.     (Bot.)  A   plant   of  the 
genus  yEthusa.   The  common  species,  or  ^Ethu- 
sa  cynapium,  is  a  common  and  poisonous  weed 
in  gardens,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  parsley. 
^  ^  Loudon. 

F00L'8T6NE§  (IBl'stonz),  re.  A  plant ;  a  species 
of  orchis.  j^^g^ 

FOOL'-TrAp,  n.  A  snare  to  catch  fools  in.  Dryden. 

FOOT   (ffit),  re. ;    pi.  feet.      [Goth,  fotus;  A.  S. 

fot;  Dut.  voet;  Ger.  Jitss  ;  Ban.  fod;  Sw.  fot 

Gr.  Ttov(  ;  L.  pes  ;  It.  piede,  pie  ;  Sp.  pie ;'  Port. 

pe  ;  Fr.  pied.  —  Pers.  pa  ;  Sans,  padas.] 

1.  The  part  upon  which  a  man  or  an  animal 
stands ;  the  organ  of  locomotion ;  the  inferior 
termination  of  the  leg. 

jKg="  In  descriptions  of  the  Artievlata,  especially 
of  insects,  the  word  feet  is  mostly  used  to  designate 
tlie  legs."     Micrographic  Diet. 

2.  The  lower  part  of  any  thing ;  the  bottom  ; 
the  base.  "  The /oo<  of  a  table."  Johnson. 
"  The/bo^  of  thy  account."    Dryden. 

3.  Footing ;  foundation ;  state  ;  condition ;  — 
used  only  in  the  singular. 

There  is  no  well-wisher  to  his  country  without  a  little 
hop»^  that  ill  time  tlie  kingdom  may  be  on  a  better/oo«.  Swij't. 

4.  A  measure  containing  twelve  inches. 
;KS"  "As  this  term  is  employed  in  almost  all  Ian 

guages  as  a  linear  measure,  it  has  doubtless  been  de- 
rived from  the  length  of  the  human  foot."   Brandc. 

5.  That  which  settles  at  the  bottom  of  a  sugar 
cask ;  —  in  the  plural,  foots. 

6.  {Mil.)  Soldiers  who  march  and  fight  on 
foot,  as  distinguished  from  cavalry ;  —  used  only 
in  the  singular. 

Himself  with  all  his  foot  entered  the  town.        Clarendon. 

7.  (Pros.)  A  certain  portion  of  a  line  of  po- 
etry consisting  of  two  or  more  syllables,  com- 
bined according  to  quantity  in  the  ancient,  and 
according  to  accent  in  the  modern,  languages. 

8.  Real  value.  "  To  sell  their  means  .  .  .  far 
xmAer  foot."  Bacon. 

Foot  of  a  perpendicular,  {Oeom.)  the  point  at  which 
the  perpendicular  meets  the  line  or  the  surface  to 
which  it  is  drawn. ^On/oot,  walking;  moving.  —  To 
set  on  foot,  to  put  in  motion  ;  to  originate. 
FOOT  (ffit),  V.  n.  [i.  footed  ;  pp.  footing, 
footed.]  To  dance  ;  to  tread  with  measured 
steps  in  accord  with  music.  Dryden. 

To  foot  it,  to  walk  ;  to  go  on  foot. 

I'm  tired,  sir,  and  ne'er  shall  foot  it  home.       Seau.  8r  Fl. 

FOOT  (fut),  V.  a.     1.  To  spurn  ;  to  kick.      Shak. 

2.  To  settle  ;  to  begin  to  fix.  "  Traitors  late 
footed  in  the  kingdom."  Shak. 

3.  To  tread  ;  to  dance.  "  They  featly  foot 
the  green."  Tickell. 

4.  t  To  seize  with  the  foot.  Shak. 

5.  To  add  a  foot  to  ;  to  supply  with  a  foot ; 
as,  "  To  foot  a  stocking." 

6.  To  add  up,  as  figures.  E.  D.  Bangs. 

FOOT'-BALL  (ffit'bai),  re.  1.  A  ball  made  of  an 
inflated  bladder  cased  with  leather,  or  of  india- 
rubber,  and  driven  by  the  foot. 

2.  "The  sport,  play,  or  practice  of  kicking  a 
foot-ball.  Arbuthnot. 

FOOT'-BAND  (fftt'bSnd),  n.  {Mil.)  A  band  of 
infantry.  Todd. 

FOOT'-BAR-RACKS,  n.pl.  {Mil.)  Barracks  for 
infantry.  Booth. 

FOOT'-BOARD  (fat'bord),  n.  1.  A  support  for 
the  foot.  Smollett. 

2.  A  board  at  the  foot  of  a  bed. 

FOOT'-BOY  (ffit'bbl),  re.  A  low  menial ;  a  ser- 
vant ;  an  attendant ;  a  runner ;  a  footman.  Shak. 

FOOT'-BREADTH  (fflt'brfidth),  n.  The  breadth 
of  a  foot.  Deiii.  ii.  5. 

FOOT'-BRID^E  (fut'brij),  n.  A  narrow  bridge 
for  foot  passengers.  Sidney. 

FOOT'-CLOTH,  n.  A  cloth  under  the  saddle  of 
a  horse  ;  a  kind  of  housing.  B.  Jonson. 

FOOT'-C6m-PA-NY,  n.  A  company  of  soldiers 
on  foot ;  infantry."  Milton. 

FOOT'-CtySH-ION  (fQt'kflsh-un),  n.  A  cushion 
for  the  feet.     '  "  Kirby. 

FOOT'^D  (fut'ed),  a.  Shaped,  as  to  the  feet; 
having  feet.     "  Footed  like  a  goat."  Grew. 
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FOOT-FALL 

POOT'-PAll  (fttt'fti),  n.    1.  A  stumble;   a  trip 

of  the  foot.  ShuA. 

2.  A  footstep  ;  a  tread  of  the  foot.  Shak. 

KooT'-FUJUT  (fllt'nt),  n.  A  fight  made  on  foot, 
in  opposition  to  one  on  horseback.  Sidney. 

t  FOOT'GfiLD  (fdlt'geid),  n.  [A.  S.  fieUl,  a  fine.] 
(Eng.  Law.)  A  fine  for  not  cutting  out  the 
balls  of  dogs'  feet  in  the  forest.  Burrill. 

F00T'-GI;ARI)!J  (ffll'jfard/.),  M.  pi.  {Mil.)  In- 
fantry guards,  as  distinguished  from  nor»e- 
guards.  Bum, 

FOOT'HALT  (fttt'hait),  n.  A  disorder  incident  to 
sheep,  occasioned  by  an  insect  that  infects  the 
foot.  Crabb. 

FOOT'HOLD,  n.  A  place  for  the  foot  to  stand  on ; 
a  footing  ;  support.  L' Entranye. 

FOOT'HOOKS  (fat'liflks),n.p/.  (iVaw*.)  Those  tim- 
bers which  form  the  external  convex  and  the 
internal  concave  outline,  of  the  sides  of  a  ship; 
compassing  timbers  ; — vulgarly  caWcA.  futtocks. 

t FOOT-HOT'  (fiat-hSt'),  ad.  Immediately;  direct- 
ly ;  at  once.  [A  phrase  borrowed,  Jamieson 
supposes,  from  hunting.]  Gower. 

FOOT'jNG  (fttt'liiK),  M.  1.  Ground  for  the  foot; 
a  place  to  stand  on  ;  foothold.  "  Her  footing 
chanced  to  fail."  Prior, 

2.  Foundation ;  basis.  *'  Taking  things  on 
the  footing  of  this  life  only."  Blair. 

3.  Entrance;  establishment;  settlement. 

No  uaeful  arts  have  yet  found /oo<i«(;  hero.  Dry<len. 

4.  Step  ;  tread ;  walk.  "  I  hear  the  footing 
of  a  man."  Shak. 

5.  Dance  ;  measured  tread.  Shak. 

6.  The  act  of  adding,  as  a  column  of  figures  ; 
act  of  summing  up  an  account.      E.  D.  Bangs. 

7.  The  sum  total,  as  of  an  account ;  the  re- 
sult of  addition.  E.  D.  Bangs. 

8.  Act  of  forming  the  foot  of  a  stocking  or  a 
shoe  ;  — the  foot  of  a  stocking. 

9.  Plain  cotton  lace.  Clarke. 

10.  pi.  (Arch.)  The  spreading  courses  at  the 
base  or  foundation  of  a  wall.  Brande. 

FOOT'LgSS  (mi'les),  a.     Without  feet.         Todd. 

FOOT'-LlCK-pR,  n.     A  mean  flatterer.        Shak. 

FOOT'MAN  rrat'msin),  n. ;  pi.  foot'm^n. 

1.  A  solaier  who  serves  on  foot.  Raleigh. 

2.  A  menial  servant  in  livery,  distinguished 
from  a  coachman  or  groom  ;  foot-boy. 

Like  footnvn  running  before  couches. 

To  tell  the  inn  what  lord  appronchcs.  Prior. 

3.  An  iron  or  brass  stand  with  feet,  or  with 
a  hook,  for  keeping  any  thing  warm  before  a 
fire.  Simmonds. 

FOOT'MAN-ShIp,  n.  The  art  or  faculty  of  a 
footman,  or  a  runner.  L'Estrange. 

FOOT'-mAn-TLE,  n.  A  species  of  garment  used 
by  market-women,  when  they  ride  on  horseback, 
to  keep  the  gown  clean ;  a  riding-skirt.  Chaucer. 

FOOT'MARK,  n.  A  mark  made  by  the  foot;  a 
footprint ;  a  footstep  ;  a  trace.  Hitchcock. 

FOOT'MtJFF  (rat'muf),  n.  A  sort  of  mnflF  used  to 
keep  the  feet  warm.  Clarke. 

FOOT'PACE  (fftt'pas),  n.  1.  A  slow  pace  or  step, 
as  in  walking ;  footstep.  Johnson. 

2.  A  landing  or  resting-place  at  the  end  of  a 
short  flight  of  steps  ;  a  broad  stair.  Moxon. 

3.  An  elevated  platform  or  raised  floor  in  a 
room  ;  a  dais.  Ogilvie. 

FOOT'pAd  (fttt'iJid),  n.  A  highwayman  that  robs 
on  foot.  Smollet. 

FOOT'-PAS-SgN-pgR,  n.  One  who  travels  on 
foot.  Smollett. 

FOOT'-PAtFI  (rat'pith),  n.  A  narrow  way  for 
foot-pissengers,  not  admitting  horses  or  car- 
riages ;  a  footway.  Shak. 

FOOT'-PAve-M^NT,  n.  A  paved  way  for  pas- 
sengers on  foot ;  footway.  Boswell. 

FOOT'-PlAte  (rat'piat),  n.  The  platform  on 
which  the  engineer  or  the  fireman  of  a  locomo- 
tive engine  stands  ;  —  a  carriage  step.       Weale. 

FOOT'-PL6i>GH  (fat'ploG),  n.  A  kind  of  swing 
plough.  Clarke. 

FOOT'-PO-gT,  n.  A  servile  or  inferior  poet ;  a 
poetaster,     [r.]  Dryden. 
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FOOT'-POsT  (Itkt'piVit),  n. 
that  travels  on  foot. 


A  post  or  messenger 
Carew. 


POOT'PRInt  (rat'prlni),  n.  L  The  mark  of  a 
foot ;  a  footstep  ;  a  trace  ;  a  footmark.      Gray 

Footftrint*  on  the  »auda  of  time.  UmQj'Hlow. 

2.  pi.  JPo/.)  Impressions  of  the  feet  of  ex- 
tinct reptiles,  birds,  &c.,  on  the  surface  of  cer- 
tain rocks.  Hitchcock. 

FOOT'-RACE  (mc'rSs),  n.  A  race  performed  on 
foot.  l'u]}e. 

FOOT'-ROPE  (fflt'rap),  n.  {Said.)  The  rope 
stretching  along  a  yard,  upon  which  men  stand 
when  reefing  or  furling  ;  a  horse.  Dana. 

FOOT'ROT,  m.  An  ulcer  in  the  feet,  —  a  disease 
to  which  sheep  are  liable.  Farm.  Eiwy. 

FOOT'-rCle  (fOt'rdl),  n.  A  measure  of  a  foot 
or  twelve  inches.  Blackstone. 

FOOT'-SnAC-KLE§  (fftt'shak-kl/,),*!.  p^.  Fetters; 
shackles  for  the  feet.  Craig. 

FOOT'-SOL-DipR  (fOt'sOl-jfr),  n.  A  soldier  that 
marches  and  fights  on  foot.  Drayton. 

FOOT'STAlK  (fat'stiwk),  n.  ^Bot.)  A 
short  stem  on  which  a  leaf  is  raised 
up  from  a  plant ;  a  leaf-stalk ;  a  peti- 
ole. Gray, 

FOOT'STAll  (fat'stW),  n.  l.  The  stir- 
rup of  a  woman's  saddle.        Johnson. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  plinth  or  base  of  a  pillar.  Weafe. 

FOOT'STfcP  (fQt'stfip),  n.  1.  A  mark  or  impres- 
sion of  the  foot ;  trace  ;  track  ;  footprint. 

2.  A  sign ;  a  token  ;  a  mark ;  a  vestige.  "  Vis- 
ihlc  footsteps  of  Divine  Wisdom."  Bentley. 

3.  An  inclined  plane  under  a  printing  press,  on 
which  the  pressman  places  his  foot.    Simmonds. 

To  follow  the  footsteps,  or  in  the  footsteps,  of,  to  fol- 
low the  example  of. 

Syn.— See  Mark,  Vestige 

FOOT'St66l  (fat'stdl),  u.  A  stool  to  rest  the 
feet  upon.  Shak. 

FOOT'St66led  (fat'-),  a.  Furnished  with  a 
footstool.     "  A  jootstooled  throne."        Cowper. 

FOOT'-VALVE  (rat'-),  n.  a  valve  in  the  passage 
between  the  condenser  and  air-pump  of  a  steam- 
engine  opening  towards  the  air-pump.      Weale. 

FOOT'-WAL-ING,  n.  {Naut.)  The  whole  inside 
planks  or  lining  of  a  vessel  over  the  floor-tim- 
bers. Dana. 

FOOT'-WArM-5R  (ffit'warm-?r),  n.  A  box  con- 
taining a  tin  vessel  to  be  filled  with  hot  water, 
to  warm  the  feet.  IF,  Ency. 

FOOT' WA Y,  n.  A  path  for  passengers  on  foot ; 
a  foot-pavement ;  a  foot-patn.  Goldsmith. 

FOP,  n.  [Etymologj'  disputed  and  doubtful.  — L. 
lappa,  a  senseless  fellow.  7'odd.  —  Richardson 
alleges  the  root  to  be  "Dxit.  pof,  a  putf;  pojf'cn, 
to  puff.]  A  man  of  small  understanding  and 
much  ostentation  ;  a  man  fond  of  dress  ;  a  cox- 
comb ;  a  beau  ;  a  dandy.  Beattie, 

F0P'n66-DLE,  n.  A  fool;  a  simpleton.  Hudihras. 

F6p'HNG,  n.     A  petty  fop  ;  a  coxcomb.    Tickell. 

F0P'P5R-Y,  n.  1,  Quality  of  a  fop;  vanity  in 
dress  and  manners ;  showy  folly  ;  coxcombry. 

Fopjterfi  ia  a  aort  of  folly  much  more  contagious  than  ped- 
antry: but  aa  they  reault  alike  from  affectation,  thcv  deserve 
alike  to  be  proscribed.  Dr.  Cam/ibeU. 

Fopfiery  ia  never  cured;  onco  a  coxcomb,  and  always  a 
coxcomb.  Johiiion. 

2.  Vain  or  idle  practice ;  foolery.  Swift. 

3.  A  gewgaw  ;  frippery.  Swift. 

F6P'P|SfI,  a.  Like  a  fop ;  vain  in  dress  or  show ; 
ostentatious.  Law. 

Syn.  —  See  Finical. 

F6P'PISH-LY,  ad.    In  a  foppish  manner;  vainly. 

F^P'PJSH-NfiSS,  n.  Quality  of  being  foppish  ; 
foolish  vanity  or  show  in  dress.  Shenstone. 

FOR,  prep.  [Goth.  faiir,faura;  A.  S.for ;  But. 
loor;  GcT,  filr;  Ti&n.for;  Icel./yn'n  Sw.  ft)r: 
—  L.  pro ;  "It.  per ;  Sp.  por ;  Fr.  pour.  —  Jtome 
Tooke  believes  it  to  be  no  other  than  the  Goth. 
substantive_//j»«'«a,  cause,  and  "to  have  always 
the  same  single  signification,  and  nothing  else." 
This  derivation  is  adopted  by  Richardson.  — 
"The  radical  sense  of  for  is,  to  go,  to  pass,  to 


FORAMINIFEB 

advance,  to  reach  or  stretch  ;  and  it  ia  probabi-^ 
allied  to  the  Sax.  faran,  to  fare."    HebHer.l 

1.  Ik-cuuHc  of;  by  reason  of.  "  The  gulf  la 
remarkable  for  tempciits."  Addison. 

2.  With  rcKpect  to  ;  with  regard  to ;  relating 
to  ;  concerning  ;  —  often  with  at  before  it. 

Fiir  partjculara  and  drcumaUocM,  he  cuDtinualhr  mtm 
thrin.  foi^. 

Aa  /or  me  and  my  houat,  w«  will  mrrt  the  I»rd. 

J<mA.  zxiv.  U. 

3.  In  the  place  of;  instead  of.  "Will  he,/or 
a  fish,  give  him  a  serpent  ?  "  Luke  xi.  11. 

4.  For  the  sake  of ;  on  account  of. 

. ,  Mr?*'^''  '"••<^,'»«'h  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  Uy  down 
bla  life  y«r  hi*  friends.  juA*  x*.  U. 

6.  Noting  purpose,  tendency,  or  destination ; 
proceeding  or  tending  to ;  towards. 

.  Bound  /or  the  ialca 

Of  Javan  or  Qadlrc  HUUmu 

6.  Conducive  to;  beneficial  to. 

It  ia /or  mcn'a  heallh  to  be  temperate.  TiUotmm. 

7.  According  to ;  in  spite  of. 

Thi»,/»r  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrarr,  mifht  be  th« 
sclfauinc  form.  lliKtkrr. 

8.  During.  "  Hired  /or  life."  Prior.  "Their 
thoughts  are  for  four  hours  busy."    l^ocke. 

9.  As  being.  "  Held /or  honorable  that  which 
pleased."  CUirrttdmi. 

But  let  her  go  /or  an  onKratrful  woman.         Pkilh/n. 

t  For  to,  in  order  to  ; —  formerly  lined  Itefore  verba 
in  the  infinitive  mode.  "  But  what  went  ye  out  fgr 
to  Bee .'  "    Luke  vii.  25. 

4IB- "  Webster'a  etyinolory  (tives  no  countenanca 
to  Ilorne  T(M>ke'ii  theory  that  thia  word  alwaya  ai^ni 
fies  caujie  or  rrojion  ;  yet  aiirh  cxprcvxicinii  aii  the  fol- 
lowing are  moat  ewily  explained  by  the  lam-r  hy- 
polhesid.  «0!  for  Iwiter  tune* :  »  i.e.  1  wiah,  the 
cau.ie  of  my  winhing  being  better  tiinea.  •  Far  all 
that ; '  i.  e.  all  that  being  a  cause  or  reatom  to  tlie  con- 
trary. '  For  him  to  upcak  would  be  wrung  ; '  i.  e.  to 
8|)eak  would  Iw  wrung,  he  being  the  eawte,  or  with 
regard  to  biin  as  the  speaker."    Smart. 

FOR,  conj.     Because  ;  on  this  account  that. 

Exaininntions  are  fnrTnidable  even  to  the  beat  prrpareds 
/or  the  greatest  Ibol  may  aak  more  than  the  wisest  roan  can 
answer.  HiUon. 

For  as  much,  becaiiM  that.  See  Forasmuch.— 
t  For  ichy  [A.  S.  forthi],  wherefore:  —  becauac  ;  for 
this  reason  that ;  in  consideratiun  of.  KnoUet. 

FCJR.  [A.  S. /or;  But.  4r  Ger.  ror.]  In  composi- 
tion, for  is  sometimes  merely  intensive,  as  in 
forhathe ;  but  it  often  gives  the  idea  of  priva- 
tion or  deterioration  to  the  words  before  which 
it  is  placed ;  in  which  case  it  seems  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent word,  like  the  Dut.  6;  Ger.  rer.  Bcsworth. 

F0r'A<?E,  v.  n.  [It.  foraggiare ;  Port.  A  Sp./or- 
ragcar;  Fr.  fourragei-;  Ger.  fourragiren,]   [i. 

FORAGED;  pp.  FOIIAOINO,  FOKAOF.IJ.J 

1.  tTo  range  abroad  ;  to  rove  about.      Shak. 

2.  To  wander  iu  search  of  spoil,  generally  of 
provisions.  Dryden. 

3.  To  ravage ;  to  feed  on  spoil.  Shak. 

F6R'A(fE,r.a,  1.  To  plunder ;  to  strip ;  to  spoil; 

to  devastate.  South. 

2.  To  supply  with  forage  ;  to  fodder.      Pope, 

FOR'.A^E,  M.  [It.  foraggio;  Port,  forragem;  Sf. 
forrage ;  Fr.  fourrage.  —  Ger.  fourrage  ;  Dut. 
voeraadge.  —  Junius,  Serenius,  Du  Cange,  and 
Richardson  derive  the  word  from  the  root  of 
fodder.] 

1.  The  act  of  foraging  or  ravaging ;  search  for 
provisions.  Milton 

2.  (Mil.)  The  hay,  straw,  and  oats  brought 
by  the  troops  into  the  camp,  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  horses  of  an  army  auring  the  camiiaign  ; 
fodder  obtained  by  foraging.  Brande. 

3.  Provisions  in  general. 

And  by  hia  side  his  steed  the  graaay/orope  ate.       ^^>«wrr. 
fOr'A-^PR,  n.    One  who  forages.       Bp.  Taylor. 

FOR'A-GI.NG.h.  1.  Act  of  obtaining  forage.  J/iT/on. 
2.  A  predatory  inroad  or  incursion.  Bp,  HaU. 

FOr'.\-^ING,  p.  a.    Searching  for  forage. 

Fg-RA'MEM;H,;  \>\.  pq-kXm'j-n^.    [L.J 

1.  (.Anat.)  A  small  hole  ;  a  perforation  ;  an 
opening  by  which  nerves  or  blood-vessels  pene- 
trate through  bones.  /*.  (\e, 

2.  (Bat.)  A  hole  or  orifice,  as  that  of  the 
ovule.  Gray. 

FQ-RAM'|-\AT-en,ffl.  [L./oramiiia/««.]  Ha^-ing 
small  holes  or  perforations.  P.  Cye, 

f6r-A-MIn'|-F^R,  n.     [L, foramen,  an  opening. 
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FORAMINIFERA 

and  fero,  to  bear.]     One  of  the  Foraminif- 
era.  Brande. 

FO-RJjU-I-^riF' E-Rjf,  n.  pi.  An  order  of  foram- 
inated,  polythalamous  shells,  —  supposed  to  be 
plant-like  in  nature  and  allied  to  corallines  — 
the  chambers  of  which  communicate  by  means 
of  small  foramina  or  perforations.  A  mucous 
mass  occupies  the  interior  Agassiz. 

FQ-RAM-I-NiF'e-ROUS,  a.  Having  pores  or  open- 
ings ;  pertaining  to  the  Foraminijeia.      Craig. 

FO-rAm'1-NOUS,  a.  Full  of  small  holes ;  per- 
forated; foraminated.  Maunder. 

+  FO-RA'N?-OUS,  a.  Relating  to  the  market, 
court,  or  forum.  Blou7it. 

FoR-AS-MtJCH'.  coiy.  In  consideration  of;  be- 
cause that;  inasmuch;  since.  Perry. 

FO-RAY',  or  FOR' AY,  n.  A  sudden  incursion 
and  hostile  attack.  —  See  Fouray.  North. 

FOR-BADE',  i.  from  forbid.    See  Forbid. 
t  FOR-BATHE',  V.  a.    To  bathe.  Sackville. 

POR-BEAr'  (for-bAr'),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  forberan ;  for 
and  beran,  to  bear.]  [t.  forbore  ;  pp.  for- 
bearing, FORHORNE.  —  The  preterite ybrfiare  is 
obsolete.] 

1.  To  refrain  ;  to  desist ;  to  pause.      Cheyne. 

In  choosing  wrong, 
Ilo»e  your  company;  therefore  ^iirftear  a  while.     Sliak. 

2.  To  abstain  ;  to  omit  voluntarily. 

At  this  he  atartcd,  and  forbore  to  swear.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  patient.  Prov.  xxv.  15. 

FOR-BeAr'  (for-bir'),  t'.  a.  1.  To  avoid  volunta- 
rily ;  to  shun.     "  Forbear  his  presence."  Shak. 

2.  To  abstain,  from  ;  to  omit. 

If  I  or  thou  due  Tengeance  do  forbear,  Spenser. 

3.  To  spare ;  to  treat  with  kindness  and  pa- 
tience.   "  Forbearing  one  another."    EpA.  iv.  2. 

4.  To  withhold ;  to  restrain.  "Forbear  thee 
from  meddling  with  God."      2  Chron.  xxxv.  21. 

5.  f  To  tolerate  ;  to  bear. 

And  how  thou  canst  not  forbear  them  which  are  evil. 

Kev.  ii.  2,  7)/ndalt:'ii  Trans. 

?OR-BEAr'ANCE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  refraining  or 
of  abstaining  from ;  forbearing ;  abstinence. 
"  Hhc  forbearance  of  sin."  South. 

Liberty  i«  the  power  a  man  has  to  do,  or  forbear  doing, 
any  particular  action,  acconling  as  its  doing  or  ./br6eara/ice 
has  the  actual  preference  in  the  mind.  Locke. 

2.  Command  of  temper ;  mildness ;  patience ; 
lenity  ;  indulgence  ;  long  suffering. 

There  is  a  limit  at  which  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue. 

Burke. 

FOR-BeAr'ANT,  a.  Forbearing;  indulgent;  long 
suffering,     [r.]  West.  Rev.     Carlyle. 

FOR-BeAr'ANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  forbearing  man- 
ner.   £r.]  London  Examiner. 

FOR-BeAr'?R,  n.    One  who  forbears.        Tusser. 
FOR-BEAR'lNG,/>.a.  Patient;  favorable;  lenient. 

FQR-BeAr'|NG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  forbears ; 
forbearance  ;  long  suffering.  Hall. 

FOR-BEAr'ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  forbearing  manner. 

FOR-BID',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  forheodan  ;  for  and  beo- 
dan,  to  bid  ;  Dut.  verbieden  ;  Ger.  verbieten  ; 
'Dan.  forbyde;   Svr.  forbiteda.]      [t.  forbade; 

pp.  FORBIDDING,  FORBIDDEN.] 

1.  To  command  not  to  do ;  to  prohibit ;  to 
interdict ;  to  inhibit. 

Bom  to  endure,  forbidden  to  complain.  Prior. 

2.  To  command  not  to  enter. 

Have 
I  not  forbid  her  my  house  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  oppose ;  to  hinder  ;  to  restrain. 

A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight.  Dryden. 

4.  t  To  accurse ;  to  blast.  "  He  shall  live  a 
man  forbid."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  forbid  is  a  more  familiar  term  than  to 
prohibit  or  to  interdict.  Forbid  is  the  common  term  ; 
prohibit,  the  judicial  term  ;  interdict,  the  moral  term. 
Parents  or  schoolmasters  forbid  disobedience  to  their 
commands  ;  a  government  prohibits  contrdiha.nd  goods  ; 
the  pope  or  an  ecclesiastical  authority  interdicts. 

FOR-BId',  r.  n.  To  utter  a  prohibition.  "  Heaven 
forbid !  "  Shak. 

FOR-bId'DANCE,  n.  Prohibition,  [r.]    Bp.  Hall. 

FOR-BId'DEN  (for-bid'dn),  p.  a.  Prohibited;  un- 
lawful.    "The  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree." 

Milton. 
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FOR-BlD'DEN-PRt!TlT,  n.  The  fruit  of  a  species 
of  citrus,  resembling  the  shaddock; — brought 
from  the  West  Indies.  Simmonds. 

FOR-BID'DEN-LY  (for-bld'dn-Io),  ad.  In  an  un- 
lawful manner."  Shak. 

FOR-bId'DEN-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  pro- 
hibited. Boyle. 

FOR-BID'DfR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  forbids. 

FOR-BiD'DING,  a.  Raising  dislike;  repulsive; 
stern  ;  as,  "  A  forbidding  look." 

FOR-BID'DING,  n.  Hinderance ;  opposition.  Shak. 

FOR-BID'DING-LY,  ad.     In  a  forbidding  manner. 

FOR-BORE',  i.  from  forbear.    See  Forbear. 

FOR-BORNE', /J.  from  forbear.    See  Forbear. 

t  FOR-BY',    See  Foreby.  Todd. 

FORCE,  w,  [IWbrif/s,  powerful ;  It. /orza,  force; 
Sp.fuerza;  Yr.  force. "] 

1.  Power,  physical,  moral,  or  mental ;  strength ; 
might ;  energy  ;  vigor.  "  The  force  of  his  will." 
"  Reason's/brcc."    "  The  force  of  honesty." 

Shak. 

2.  Violence;  compulsion;  coercion.  "Se- 
cure from  force  and  fraud."  Shak. 

3.  Necessity ;  irresistible  power. 

For  we  must  do  what  force  will  have  us  do.        Shak. 

4.  Armament ;  a  body  of  troops  equipped  for 
war  ;  an  army  ;  —  commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

Will  cut  tlieir  passage  through  the  force  of  France.  Shak. 

A  veteran  army,  composed  of  miscellany  forces  of  all 

nations.  Bacon. 

5.  {Law.)  Unlawful  violence  offered  to  per- 
sons or  things  :  —  power  to  bind  or  coerce;  va- 
lidity or  efficacy.  Burrill. 

An  obligation  or  law  is  said  to  be  "  oT  force,"  or  "  in  force' 
so  long  as  compliance  witJi  it  can  be  lawfully  coerced.  Burrill. 

6.  [Su.  Goth.  fors.'\  A  cascade  or  water- 
fall. "  The  falls  or  force  of  the  River  Kent." 
[Local,  Eng.]  Gray. 

Mechanical  force,  power  which  produces,  or  tends  to 
produce,  motion,  or  an  alteration  in  the  direction  of 
motion.  Mechanical  forces  are  of  two  sorts  :  one  of 
a  body  at  rest,  being  the  same  as  pressure  or  tension  ; 
the  other  of  a  body  In  motion,  being  the  same  as  im- 
petus, or  momentum.  Orier. 

Syn.— See  Compulsion,  Strength,  Violent. 

FORCE,  V.a.    [?'.  forced  ;  /)?9.  FORCING,  FORCED.] 

1.  To  compel ;  to  constrain ;  to  coerce ;  to 
impel. 

Like  a  mighty  sea 
Forced  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind.         Shot:. 

2.  To  overpower  with  strength. 

To  force  their  monarch  and  insult  the  court     Dryden. 

3.  To  draw,  push,  drive,  or  move  in  any  man- 
ner by  main  strength. 

It  stuck  so  fast,  so  deeply  buried  lay. 
That  scarce  the  victor  forced  the  steel  away.      Dryden. 

4.  To  enforce  ;  to  urge  ;  to  exert. 

Forcing  my  strength,  and  gathering  to  the  shore.  Dryden. 

5.  To  obtain  by  force  ;  to  acquire  by  violence. 

Troy  walled  so  high, 
Atrides  might  as  well  have  forced  the  sky.        Waller. 

6.  To  ravish  ;  to  violate  by  force.       Dryden. 

7.  To  distort ;  to  strain.  "  Forced  thoughts." 
Shik.     "  Forced  conceits."  Addiso7i. 

8.'  (Hort.)  To  bring  forward  and  ripen  before 
the  natural  time.  G.  W.  Johnson. 

9.  To  fine,  as  wines,  in  a  short  time.    Todd. 

10.  To  man  ;  to  strengthen  by  soldiers  ;  to 
garrison,     [r.]  Raleigh. 

11.  [Corrupted  horn  farce.  —  See  Farce.]  To 
stuff.     "  Malice  forced  with  wit."  Shak. 

To  force  from,  to  extort.  —  To  force  out,  to  drive 
out :  —  to  extort. 
Syn.  — See  Coerce. 

t  FORCE,  V.  n.  1.  To  lay  stress  on.  "  I  force 
not  of  such  fooleries."  Camden. 

2.  To  endeavor ;  to  attempt ;  to  try. 

Forcing  with  gifts  to  win  his  wanton  heart.         Sj>enser. 

3.  To  use  force  or  violence.  Spenser. 

FORCED  (forst),  p.  a.  1.  Compelled ;  constrained ; 
as,  "  A  forced  compliance." 

2.  Strained ;  unnatural ;  far-fetched ;  as,  "  A 
forced  metaphor." 

FOR'C^D-LY,  ad.  In  a  constrained,  violent,  or 
unnatural  manner. 
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FOR'CpD-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  forced 
compelled,  or  strained.  Worthington. 

FORCE'fOl,  a.  Full  of  power  ;  acting  with  great 
force.     "  His /orce/w/ spear."  i^hak. 

FORCE'Fl>L-LY,  ad.    With  force  ;  violently. 

FORCE'LfSS,  a.  Having  little  force  ;  weak.  Shaic. 

FORCE'-MEAT,  n.  Meat  stuffed  with  various  in- 
gredients.—  See  Farce.  Todd. 

FOR'CPPS,  n.  [L.]  1.  {Mechanical  Arts.)  A 
general  name  for  all  tools  which  are  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  pincers  or  pliers.  Craig. 

2.  {Med.)  An  instrument  used  in  extracting 
the  foetus,  in  dissecting,  in  taking  up  the  mouths 
of  arteries,  &c.  Ilob/yn. 

FORCE'-PUMP,  n.  {Nat.  Phil.)  A  pump 
with  a  solid  piston,  which  acts  by  com- 
pression to  force  a  column  of  water  or 
other  liquid  to  a  great  height,  or  against 
a  counteracting  pressure  as  of  steam. 

FORCER,  n.    1.  He  who,  or  that  which, 

forces.  Cotgrare. 

2.  {Nat.  Phil.)  The  solid  piston  of  a 

force-pump.  Wilkins. 

FOR'CJ-BLE,  a.  1.  Having,  or  character- 
ized   by,    force;    powerful;    strong;    mighty; 
weighty;  cogent. 

How /orcA/e  are  right  wordsl  Joftvi.  25. 

2.  Impelled  with  force ;  violent ;   impetuous. 

Like  mingled  streams,  more  forcible  when  joined.    Prior. 

3.  Done  or  suffered  by  force. 

The  abdication  of  King  James  the  advocates  on  that  side 
look  upon  to  have  been  forcible  and  unjust.  Sicifi. 

*4.  Vigorous ;  energetic  ;  effective  ;  as,  "  A 
forcible  writer."  Lowth. 

Syn. —  See  Cogent,  Powerful,  Violent. 

FOR'CI-BLE-NESS.  n.  The  quality  of  being  for- 
cible; force;  power.  Bailey. 

FOR'Cl-BLY,  arf.  In  a  forcible  manner ;  power- 
fully ;  with  force.  Atterbury. 

FOR^'JNG,  p.  a.  Using  force ;  compelling ;  urging. 

FORg'lNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  forces, 
urges,  or  compels. 

2.  {Hort.)  i'he  act  of  hastening  the  growth 
and  maturity  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
by  artificial  means.  Farm.  Eiiry. 

3.  A  method  of  fining  wines,  so  as  to  render 
them  fit  for  immediate  use.  Simmo?ids. 

FOR9'ING-HOUSE,w.  {Hort.)  A  house,  or  build- 
ing, for  hastening  the  growth  of  plants  ;  a  hot- 
house. Simmonds. 

f6R9'ING-PIt,  n.  {Hort.)  A  hot-bed.  Simmonds. 

FOR^'ING-PUMP,  n.  {Nat.  Phil.)  A  machine 
which  throws  water  to  a  distance ;  a  force-pump. 
^  See  Force-pump.  '  Tanner. 

f6r'CI-PAT-5D,  a.  [L.  forceps,  forcipis,  pin- 
cers.] {Zo"'l.)  Hooked  or  furnished  with  pin- 
cers, as  the  claws  of  a  lobster  or  a  crab.  Derham. 

FOR-CJ-PA'TION,  n.  A  squeezing  or  tearing  with 
pincers  ;  —  formerly  a  mode  of  torture.   Bacon. 

FORD,  n.  [A.  S.ford ;  faran,  to  go  ;  —  according 
to  Tooke,  the  past  part,  of  foran.  —  W.  ffordd^ 

1.  A  shallow  part  of  a  river  or  stream  of  water, 
where  it  may  be  passed  without  swimming,  by 
walking  or  wading. 

They  took  the  fords  of  Jordan  toward  Moab.    Jndg.  ill.  28. 

2.  A  Stream;  a  current.  "The  Stygian 
ford."  Dryden. 

FORD,  V.  a.    [i.  forded  ;  pp.  fording,  forded.] 
To  wade  through  ;  to  pass  without  swinmiing. 
Fording  his  current  where  thou  find'st  it  low.    DenJiam. 
FORD'A-BLE,  a.  Thatmay  he  fordci.  L' Estrange. 

FORD'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  ford 
able. "  Scott. 

t  FOR-d6',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  fordon  ;  for  and  don,  to 
do.]     [i.  FORDID ;  pp.  fordoing,  fordone.] 

1.  To  undo  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  ruin. 

This  is  the  night 
That  either  makes  me  or  fordoes  me  quite.  Shak. 

2.  To  overpower  ;  to  overcome. 

The  heavy  ploughman  snore), 
All  with  weary  task  fordone.  Saak. 
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tF(5R-DWlNE',  V.  n.  [A.  S.  fordvoinan.']  To 
vanish.  ChcMcer. 

FORE,  a.  [A.  S.  /b»r,  J)efore.]  Anterior;  not 
behind ;  coming  nrst.  Bacon. 

FOuk,  ad.     [A.  S.fore,  before.]     Anteriorly. 

Fore  and  nft,  (JVViut.)  in  the  direction  o(  the  head 
and  gterii ;  the  whole  leii(;th  o(  a  ship. 

a(g-  Fore  w  a  word  much  uued  in  compoaition,  to 
mark  priority  of  tiiue  or  situation. 

F0RE-AI)-Mt)N'l8H,  ».  a.  To  counsel  before  the 
act  or  event.  Bp.  Hall. 

I'0rE-AD-V1!JE',  v.  a.  To  counsel  beforehand ; 
to  preadraonish.  Shak. 

FORE-AL-LfipE',  v.  a.  To  allege  previously  ;  to 
assert  or  cite  before.  Fotherby. 

1  oRE-AP-PoINT',  v.  a.  To  order  beforehand ;  to 
preordain.  Sherwood. 

FoRE-AP-p6INT'M5NT,  n.  Preordination  ;  fore- 
ordiniition.  Sherwood. 

FORE-ARM',  V.  a.    To  arm  beforehand.       South. 

FORE'ARM,  n.  That  part  of  the  arm  between 
the  elbow  and  the  wrist.  Dunglison. 

FORE-ARMED' (-artnd'),  a.  Armed  beforehand; 
as,  "  Forewarned,  _/brearmerf." 

FORE'BAY,  n.  That  part  of  a  mill-race  through 
which  the  water  flows  upon  the  wheel.  Tanner. 

f  ORE'-Bg-LIEF',  n.    Previous  belief.       Clarke. 

FORE-BODE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.fore-bodian ;  fore,  be- 
fore, and  bodian,  to  tell.]     [t.  foueboded  ;  pp. 

rOUEBODING,  FOREBODED.j 

1.  To  prognosticate ;  to  foretell ;  to  presage ; 
to  predict ;  to  portend  ;  to  betoken  ;  to  augur. 

2.  To  anticipate ;    to  foreknow ;   to  be  pre- 
scient of. 

K[y  heart  forebodes  I  ne'er  iluill  >ee  yon  more.     Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Augur. 

FORE-BODE'MgNT,  n.  Act  of  foreboding;  pre- 
sagement;  prognostication,     [r.]  Johnson. 

FORE-B6d'?R,  n.  1.  One  who  forebodes  ;  a  sooth- 
sayer. U  Estrange. 
2.  A  foreknower ;  an  anticipator.      Johnson. 

FORE-BOD'ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  forebodes ; 
presage ;  perception  beforehand.         A,  Smith. 

f6re-b6d'{NG-LY,  ad.    With  foreboding. 

FORE'BO  W,  n.    The  fore  part  of  a  saddle.  Booth. 

FORE'-BRACE,  n.  (jSfata.)  A  rope  applied  to 
the  fore-yard-arm,  to  change  the  position  of  the 
foresail  occasionally.  Mar.  Diet. 

tFORE-BY',  prep.  Near;  close  by;  hard  by; 
fast  by.  Spenser. 

FORE-CAST',  V.  a.  \i.  FORECAST  ;  pp.  FORECAST- 
ING, FORECAST.] 

1.  To  plan  before  execution ;  to  project ;  to 
scheme. 

He  shall /orecewt  his  devices  oj^nst  the  strong  holds. 

Dan.  xl.  24. 

2.  To  premeditate;  to  contrive  beforehand. 
"The  time  so  -weW forecast."  Dryden. 

3.  To  foresee ;  to  provide  against. 

It  is  wisdom  to  forecatt  consequences.  L' Estrange. 

FORE-cAsT',  V.  n.    To  contrive  beforehand. 
Not  flying,  but  forecasting  in  what  place 
To  set  upon  them.  Milton. 

FORE'CAST  (12,  114),  n.  1.  Contrivance  before- 
hand ;  antecedent  policy ;  scheme  ;  plan. 

With  reasonable  forecast  and  despatch.        Cowper. 

2.  Foresight ;    premeditation ;    forethought ; 

predetermination.  Pope. 

F6re-cAst'5R,  n.   One  who  forecasts.  Johnson. 

PORE-CAST'ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  forecasts ; 
anticipation  ;  a  previous  planning.      Coleridge. 

FORE'cAs-TLE  (for'kis-sl),  n.  {Naid.)  A  short 
deck  at  the  fore  part  of  a  ship,  or  forward  of 
the  foremast,  above  the  upper  deck  :  —  in  mer- 
chant ships  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  under 
the  deck,  where  the  sailors  live.  Dana. 

FORE-CFlo'§EN  (ftSr-cho'zn),  p.  Chosen  before; 
prct'lected.  Johnson. 

FoRE-OtT'gD,  p.  Quoted  before  or  above ;  fore- 
mentioned.  Arbuthnot. 
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F6RE-CL69E',  V.  a.  [i.  FOBF,CLORKn  ;  pp.  forr- 
CLOHINO,  FORECI.OHKD.J      To    shut   Up  ;    tO  shut 

out ;  to  preclude  ;  to  prevent. 

They  are  forecloned  from  the  minlstraUoD.        itarlbi. 

To  forecloiie  a  mortgage,  (Laie.)  to  cut  off  the  power 

of  rudeiiiption,  BLackaloue. 

FORE-CLO'§VRE  (ftr-kl6'zhur),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
foreclosing. 

2.  {^Law.)  The  process  of  barring  the  equity 
of  redemption  of  a  mortgagcor ;  a  deprivation  of 
the  power  of  redeeming  a  mortgage.      Burrill. 

t  FORE-CQN-CEI VE',  V.  n.  To  preconceive.  Bacon. 

FORE-DAtE',  v.  a.  To  date  before  the  true 
time ;  to  antedate.  Boag. 

FORE-DAT'eo,  p.  a.  Dated  before  the  Hue  time  ; 
antedated.  Milton. 

FORE'DfiCK,  n.  {Naut.)  The  fore  part  of  a  ship's 
deck.  Chapman. 

FORE-Dg-SiGN'  (fiJr-d^-sTn'),  r.o.  To  plan  before- 
hand. Cheyne. 

f6RE-D5-TEr'MINE,  v.  a.  To  decree  before- 
hand ;  to  predetermine ;  to  predestine.  Hopkins. 

t  F0RE-d6',  v.  a.    See  Fokdo.  Todd. 

FORE-d66m',  v.  a.  To  doom  or  determine  be- 
forehand ;  to  predestine  ;  to  foreordain. 

To  Latlum,  and  the  realm  foredoomed  by  Jove.    Dryden. 
FORE'd66m  (114),  n.  Previous  doom.    Sackville. 

FORE'-DOOR  (ftsr'dsr),  n.  A  door  in  the  front  of 
a  house ;  a  front  door.  Todd. 

FORE-fiL'DjpR,  n.  [fore  and  elder.  Ban.  forcel- 
dre.]    An  ancestor.  [North  of  Eng.]     Br'ockett. 

FORE'END,  n.    The  anterior  part.    Shak.  Bacon. 

FORE'EA-THgR,  or  FORE-FA'TH^R  [for'fa-ther, 
P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.;  CJr-fa'th?r,  W.  F.  It.  1K6.],  n. 
One  from  whom  another  descends  in  a  direct 
line  ;  a  progenitor  ;  an  ancestor. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult,  in  general,  than  to  make  a  nation 

perceive  any  thing  as  true,  or  seek  its  own  interest,  in  any 

manner  but  as  its  Jort/athers  have  opined  and  acted. //oUant. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 

The  rude  forefathers  of  tlie  hamlet  sleep,  Oray. 

Syn.  —  Forefathers  are  ancestors,  not  excluding 
parents  ;  progenitors,  ancestors,  not  including  parents. 
Fortfathers  and  progenitors  are  commonly  applied  to 
individuals,  and  respect  the  regular  succession  of  a 
family  ;  ancestors  are  applied  to  individuals  or  nations. 
Immediate  forefathers  ;  distant  progenitors ;  tiie  anr 
cestors  of  persons,  or  of  a  nation.  Predecessor  is  one 
who  precedes  ;  but  the  term  does  not  imply  genealogic 
descent.  An  hereditary  monarch  succeeds  his  ances- 
tors ;  an  elective  monarch,  his  predecessors. 

FORE'FEEL-ING,  n.    A  presentiment. 

t  FORE-FEN  D ',».  a.  1.  To  keep  off ;  to  ward  oflF; 
to  avert. 

God  forbid  and  forefend  that,  say  you?        Holland. 

2.  To  secure  ;  to  defend.  Shak. 

FORE'FlN-eeR,  n.    The  finger  next  to  the  thumb. 

FORE-FLOW',  V.  a.    To  flow  before.        Clarke. 

FORE'FOOT  (for'fat),  n. ;  pi.  fore'feSt.  1.  One 
of  the  anterior  feet  of  an  animal  having  four 
feet  or  more. 

2.  A  contemptuous  term  for  the  hand.  Shak. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  timber  at  the  fore  ex- 
tremity of  the  keel,  upon  which  the  lower  end 
of  the  stem  rests.  Dana. 

FORE'-FR6nT  (fSr'frunt),  n.  The  foremost  front 
of  any  thing.  Ex.  xxxviii.  37. 

FORE'-GAME,  n.     A  first  game  ;  a  first  plan. 

If  the  fore-game  be  not  to  thy  wish,  neither  whine  nor 
curse.  Whillock. 

FOBE'-GANG-5R,n.  A  short  piece  of  rope  grafted 
on  a  harpoon,  to  which  the  line  is  bent.    Dana. 

F6RE-G0',  v.  a.  \i.  FOREWENT  ;  pp.  FOREGOING, 
FOREGONE.] 

1.  To  quit  before  possession ;  to  give  up  when 
possible  to  be  received.  "  To  forego  meaner, 
for  the  attainment  of  higher,  degrees."  Hooker. 

2.  To  resign ;  to  renounce  ;  to  relinquish. 

How  can  I  live  without  thee !  how  fortgo 

Thy  sweet  converse  and  love  I  Hilton. 

3.  To  go  before ;  to  precede,  [r.]  Shak. 
"This foregoing  remark.       Dryden. 

Syn.— See  Abandon,  Antecedent. 
FORE-GO'gR,  n.   1.  One  who  goes  before  another. 


FOREIGNNESS 

O  Mcfcury,  fortgoer  to  the  evening.  Sidmetk 

2.  An  ancestor ;  a  predecessor.  Shak. 

3.  A  forsaker ;  a  quitter.  Cotgrate. 

f6rE-00'|N«,  p.  a.  Ooing  before;  preceding; 
previous.  "In  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
^ork."  Woodward. 

F6RE-g6ne',  p.  o.  1.  Given  up  or  forebome  to 
be  poHHcsscd. 

2.  Past ;  gone  by.    "  Hay  %  foregone."     Shak. 

3.  Predetcrmiucd  ;  previously  decided. 

If  a  man  begins  with  the  forroone  eoncluaioo  that  the 
apottlcs  must  l.ov.-  Ihcu  ftTquenlly  mistaken,  be  will  tl.rn 
be  under  a  l<-mptaUun  to  prove  tbcm  so.  tju.  Hrr. 

FoRE'GRoOm),  n.  (Fine  ArU.)  The  part  of  a 
picture  which  seems  to  lie  nearest  to  the  eye, 
or  before  the  figures.  Dryden. 

t  FORE-GUfiSS',  c.  n.    Toguesa.  Sherwood. 

F6RE'hAnd,  n.     L  The  part  of  a  horse  which  is 

before  the  rider's  hand.  Johnson. 

2.  t  The  chief  part ;  the  most  important  part. 

The  great  Achillea,  whom  opinion  crowns. 

The  sinew  and  tbe/oreAanJ  o(  our  host.  Skak. 

FORE'HAnd,  a.  Done  sooner  than  is  regular; 
forward.    "  The  forehand  sin."  Shak. 

F6RE'HAnD-?D,  a.  L  Early  ;  timely.  "  Fore- 
handed care."  Jip.  Taylor. 

2.  Formed  in  the  fore  parts.  "  A  substantial, 
true-bred  beast,  hTa.\e\y  forehanded."     Drydeti. 

3.  Unembarrassed,  or  in  good  circumstances 
as  to  property  ;  —  so  used  in  the  U.  S.  Bartlett. 

FORE'HfiAD  (fSr'fd  or  ftr'hSd)  [fi5r'?d,  S.  Barclay  ; 
fSr'hSd,  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  C. ;  fSr'hSd,  J.  F.  K. ;  Br*- 
hSd,  colloquially  fSr'^d,  Nm.],  n. 

1.  The  part  of  the  face  from  the  eyes  upward 
to  the  hair,  or  the  summit  of  the  head. 

i^-"  In  birds,  that  portion  of  the  face  extending 
from  beak  tn  vertex  ;  in  insects,  the  anterior  superior 
region  of  the  head  situated  between  the  raoutii,  an- 
tenna;, eyes,  and  occiput."     Palmer. 

2.  Impudence ;  confidence ;  assurance.  "Men 
ot  forehead."  Collier. 

FORE'IlfeAU-BALD,  o.  Bald  to  the  summit  of 
the  head.  Lev.  xiii.  41. 

t  FORE-HEAR',  v.  n.  To  be  informed  before.  Todd. 

t  FORE-HEND',  V.  a.    To  seize.  Spenser. 

FORE-HEW'  (-ha'),  V.  a.  To  cut  in  front.  SackciUe. 

t  FORE-HOLD'JNG,  n.     Prediction ;  prognostica- 
tion. L' Estrange- 
FORE'-HOOK,  n.     (Natd.)  A  breast-hook. 

Mar.  Diet. 
FORE'-HORSE,  n.    The  foremost  horse  of  a  team. 

FOR'EjGN  (fSr'in),  o.  [L.  foris,  foras,  without, 
abroad  ;  ^^.foraneo  ;  Fr.forain.] 

1.  Of  or  from  another  country  ;  not  domes- 
tic ;  not  native ;  alien.  "  Foreign  parts."  Mil- 
ton.    "  Foreign  writers."    Atterbury. 

2.  Remote ;  not  allied  ;  not  belonging. 
4^"  It  is  often  used  with  to,  but  more  properly 

with/rom."    Johiuon. 

I  must  dissembie. 
And  speak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart     Jdditom. 
This  design  is  not  foragnfi-om  some  people's  thonghto. 

3.  Excluded ;  not  admitted.  Shak. 

4.  Extraneous  ;  adventitious.  Phillips. 
Foreign  atlackmmt,  (Eng.  Imw.)  an  attachment  of 

the  property  of  a  foreign  debtor,  or  a  debtor  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  within  which  the  property  is  found,  fur 
the  satisfaction  of  a  debt  due  by  him  lo  a  r«<id(.-nt 
citizen.  —  Foreign  bill  ofeichangt,  a  bill  of  exchange 
drawn  by  a  person  residing  in  one  country  or  tiiaie 
upon  a  |)er80n  residing  in  another  countr>'  or  litate. 
—  Foreign  plea,  (Imib.)  a  plea  objecting  tn  a  judge  aa 
incompetent,  because  the  matter  in  liand  was  nut 
within  his  precinct ;  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction.  Burrill. 

FOR'EIGN-BLiIlt,  a.  Built  in  another  eountrv ; 
of  foreign  build.  Clarke. 

F0r'E|GN-5R  (f»r'in-?r),  n.    One  bom  in  a  for- 
eign eountrv,  and  not  naturalized  ;   an  alien  ; 
one   from  abroad ;   a  person  not  a  native ;  a 
stranger. 
Syn.—  See  Stranger. 

F(^R'EIG.N-T§;M  (f»r'in-lzin),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  foreign  ;  foreignncss.  Ellia. 

FoR'EJG.N-NfcSS  (f»r'jn-n«s),  n.  The  sUtc  of  be- 
ing foreign  ;  remoteness;  want  of  relation. 
"  The  foreignness  of  the  subject."  Locke. 
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FORESPEAK 


FORE-JM-A^'JNE,  V.  a.  To  imagine  previously  ; 
to  preconceive.  Camden. 

FORE-JUD^E',  V.  a.     1.  To  judge  or  determine 

beforehand  ;  to  prejudge.  Blackstone. 

2.  {Law.)  To  deprive,  or  put  out  of,  a  thing 

by  the  judgment  of  a  court.  BurrilL 

FORE-JUD^'gR,  n.  {Lmw.)  A  judgment  by  which 
a  person  is  deprived  or  put  out  of  a  thing  in 
question ;  a  judgment  of  expulsion.        liurrill. 

FORE-JIJD^'M^NT,  n.  Judgment  formed  before- 
hand. Spenser. 

FORE-KNOW'    (for-ns'),   V.   a.      \i.  foreknew  ; 

pp.    FOUEKNOWINO,  FOREKNOWN.]   To  knOW 

beforehand ;  to  know  previously  ;  to  foresee. 

Who  would  the  miseries  of  man  foreknow^         Dryden. 

FORE-KNOW'A-BLE  (for-no'?-l>l).  «•  That  may 
be  foreknown.  Sir  T.  More. 

f6RE-KN6w'5R,  n.     One  who  foreknows. 

FORE-KNOWL'^ogJE  (for-nbl'ej),  n.  The  knowl- 
edge of  a  thing  before  it  happens;  previous 
knowledge  ;  prescience  ;  foresight. 

Since,  therefore,  neither  the  foreknowledge  of  God  nor  the 
liberty  of  man  can,  without  u  plain  contradiction,  be  denied, 
it  follows  unavoidably  that  the  foreknowtedf/e  of  God  must 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of 
man.  vlarke, 

FOR'gL,  n.     ['L.forellus.']     A  sort  of  parchment 

for  covering  books  :  —  wTitten  also/b;-n7.  Todd. 

FORE'lAnd,   n.    1.    {Geog.)   A  promontory;  a 

headland ;  a  cape.  Milton. 

2.  (Fort.)  A  piece  of  ground  between  the  wall 

and  the  moat.  Craig. 

FORE-LAY',  ».  o.    1.  To  lie  in  wait  for.    Dryden. 

2.  To  lay  or  contrive  beforehand.  Mode. 

FORE-LEAD'^R,  n.  One  who  leads  others  ;  a 
guide.  ,   Gascoigne. 

FORE-LEG^',  «.;>?.  (ZoOl.)  The  first  or  anterior 
pair  of  legs  of  a  quadruped.  Maunder, 

t  FORE-LEND',  v.  a.  To  give  beforehand.  Spenser. 

f- FORE- LIFT',  V.  a.    To  lift  up  an  anterior  part. 

Forclifting  up  aloft  his  speckled  breast.  Spenser. 

FORE'LOOK,  n.  1.  The  lock  of  hair  on  the  fore- 
head. 

Hyacinthine  locks 
Bound  fh)m  his  parted ybre/ocfc  manly  hung.       Ulilion. 

2.  A  flat  piece  of  iron  driven  through  the  end 
of  a  bolt,  to  prevent  its  drawing.       Simmonds. 

To  take  time  by  Hie  forelock,  to  embrace  an  early  or 
offered  opportunity. 

FORE-LOOK'  (for-liik'),  V.  n.  To  look  forward  or 
beforehand.  B.  Jonson. 

FORE' MAN,  n.  1.  The  first  or  presiding  officer  of 
a  jury."  Addison. 

2.  A  chief  workman,  as  in  a  printing-office 
or  a  manufactory  ;  an  overseer ;  a  superinten- 
dent. 

3.  {Naut.)  An  inferior  seaman.     Simmonds. 

FORE'mAst,  n.  {NatU.)  The  forward  mast  of 
all  vessels ;  the  mast  nearest  the  bow.      Dana. 

F6RE'mAsT-MAN,  n.  An  inferior  seaman.  C/a/'Ac. 

FORE-MEAN',  V.  n.  To  intend  beforehand.Sai'o^e. 

FORE-MEANT',  a.  Intended  beforehand ;  pre- 
viously intended,     [r.]  B.  Jonson. 

FORE-MEN'TIONED  f-shund),  a.  Recited  before  ; 
aforesaid  ;  previously  mentioned.  "  The  fore- 
m^ntioned  figure."  Addison. 

FORE'MOST,  a.  [A.S.  formest.]  First  in  place, 
rank,  or  dignity  ;  first"  in  time.  Dryden. 

t  FORE'MOST- LY,  ad.  Among  the  foremost.  To^irf. 

F6re'm6th-5R,  n.  A  female  ancestor.Prideatcx. 

FORE'NAME,  n.  A  name  that  precedes  the  sur- 
name ;  a  Christian  name  ;  as,  William  Shak- 
speare,  John  Milton.  Lower. 

FORE-NAMED'  (-namd'),  o.  Mentioned  before  ; 
aforesaid.  B.  Jonson. 

fFORE'NENST.^ep.    Opposite  to.        Fairfax. 

TbKK'abbl^,  n.  The  time  from  dawn  to  mid-day ; 
the  first  half  of  the  day.  Sidney. 

FORE'NO-TICE,  n.    Previous  notice,         Rijmer. 

FQ-RfiN'SAL,  a.    Forensic.  Clarke. 


FO-REN'SJC,  )  ^_  ]-L_  forensis  ;  forum,  a 
FO-REN'Sl-CAL,  )  court.]     Belonging  to    courts 

of  law;  juridical.  Watts. 

Forensic  merficme,  the  application  of  medical  science 

to  the  elucidation  or  solution  of  judicial  questions  ; 

juridical  or  legal  medicine  ;  medical  jurisprudence  ; 

law  medicine.  Brande. 

FQ-REN'SjC,  n.  In  some  American  colleges,  a 
written  argument,  by  a  student,  maintaining 
either  the  affirmative  or  the  negative  side  of  a 
given  question.  Laws  of  Harvard  Univ. 

F6RE-0R-DAIN',  v.  a.  [i.  FOREORDAINED  ;  pp. 
FOREORDAINING,  FOREORDAINED.]      To  Ordain 

or  determine  beforehand ;  to  predestinate ;  to 
predetermine  ;  to  preordain.  Hooker. 

FORE-OR-DI-NA'TIQN,  n.  Predetermination  ; 
predestination.  Dr.  Jackson. 

FORE'PART,  n.  The  part  anterior  in  time  or  in 
place.     "  The  forepart  oi  the  A&y ."      Raleigh. 

FORE-PAssED'  (-p4st'),  p.  a.  Passed  antecedent- 
ly.    "  Forepassed  years."  Sackvil/e. 

FORE-PLAN',  V.  a.  To  devise  beforehand. So?<^Aey. 

FORE'PLANE,  M.  The  plane  first  used  in  smooth- 
ing boards  ; —  termed  also  ajack-jilane.  Smith. 

F6RE-P0§-§ESSED'  (-poz-zest'),  a.  1.  Prepos- 
sessed ;  biassed.  "  Forepossessed  with  some 
opinion."  Hales. 

2.  Held  formerly  in  possession.  Knight. 

FORE-PRIZE',  V.  a.   To  rate  beforehand.  Hooker. 

FORE-PROM'ISED  (-jst),  a.  Promised  beforehand  ; 
pre-engaged.  Bp.  Hall. 

FORE-auoT'fD,  a.    Already  quoted  or  cited; 

forecited.  Clarke. 

FORE'rAnK,  n.  The  first  rank  ;  front;  van.SAaA;. 

FORE-REACH',  v.  a.  &  n.  {Naut.)  To  sail  better 
than  another  ship  ;  to  get  before.  Todd. 

■\  FORE-READ',  V.  n.  To  signify  by  tokens ;  to 
foretell ;  to  predict.  Spenser. 

FORE-READ'ING,  n.    Previous  perusal.      Hales. 

FORE-Rip-CIT'^D,  a.    Meitioned  before.    Shak. 

FORE-Rg-MEM'BgRED  (-berd),;j.  a.  Remembered 
before.  Momitagu. 

FORE'-RENT,  M, 
is  reaped. 


Rent  paid  before  the  first  crop 
Loudon. 


t  FORE-Rg-^EM'BLE,  V.  a. 
hand. 


To  resemble  before- 
Milton. 


t  FORE'RIGHT,  ad.    Forward  ;  onward.       Pope. 

t  FORE'RIGHT  (-rit),  a.  Forward  ;  quick.  "  A 
foreright  gale.  Massinger. 

FORE'RIGHT  (-rit),  n.  Coarse  wheaten  bread. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Simmonds. 

FORE-RUN',  V.  a.  \i.  FORERAN ;  pp.  forerun- 
ning, FORERUN.]  To  go  before  ;  to  come  be- 
fore ;  to  precede. 

Twilight  from  the  east  came  on. 
Forerunning  night.  Milton. 

FORE-RUN'NgR,  n.      1.    One  who   foreruns;    a 
messenger  sent  on  before  ;  a  harbinger. 
There  is  aforerunner  come  from  the  Prince  of  Morocco.  Shak. 

2.  t  An  ancestor  or  predecessor. 

Arthur,  the  great  forerunner  of  thy  blood.  Shak. 

3.  A  precursor ;  a  prognostic  ;  a  sign.     "  The 
certain  forerunner  of  a  disease."        ArbiUhnot. 

4.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  rag  terminating  the 
stray  line  of  the  log-line.  Dana. 

FORE-SAID'  (-s6d'),/j.  a.  Spoken  of  before  ;  afore- 
said; forenamed.  Shak. 

FORE'SAIL,  n.  {Navt.)  The  long  lower  square 
sail  on  the  foremast  of  a  ship  :  —  the  fore-and- 
aft  sail  on  the  foremast  of  a  schooner :  —  the 
triangular  sail  before  the  mast  of  a  sloop  at- 
tached to  the  stay  which  leads  from  the  mast- 
head to  the  foot  of  the  hovis^xit.Daiia.Simmonds. 

t  FORE-SAy'  (f5r-sa'),  v.  a.  [i.  foresaid  ;  pp. 
FORESAYING,  FOiiESAiD.]  To  predict ;  to  fore- 
tell. Shak. 

t  FORE-SAY'JN'"'   n.    A  prediction.      Sherwood. 

FORE'SCENT,  r      An  anticipation.  Ed.  Rev. 

FORE-SEE',  V    a.    [A.  S.  foreseon;   Ger.  vor- 


schen.]     [i.  foresaw  ;  pp.  foreseeing,  forb. 
seenJ 

1.  To  see  beforehand;  to  foreknow;  to  be 
prescient  of,  £„,  Taylor. 

2.  t  To  provide  for  :  — with  to.  Bacon. 

FORE-SEEN',  J9.  o.  Seen  beforehand  ;  anticipat 
ed.     "  Foreseen  approach."  Dnukn. 

PORE-SE'5R,  n.     One  who  foresees.        Halifax. 

t  FORE-SEIZE'    (-sez'),   V.  a.     To  grasp  before- 

hand.  Tate. 

FORE-SHAd'OW,  v.  a.    To  prefigure  ;  to  typify 

beforehand.  Barrow. 

FORE-SHAd'OW,  n.     A  prefiguration  ;  a  type  of 

something  to  come.  Curly le.    Cumming. 

FORE-SHAd'OW-ING,    n.      A  prefiguration;    a 

foreshadow.  Clarke. 

fFORE-SHAME',  v.  a.     To  shame. 

a^  "  Dr.  Johnson  brings  an  example  from  Sliak- 

speare's  Cymbeline,  where  the  word  is  not  fure-snam 

ing,  but  sore-sliaming."     Todd. 

FORE-SHEW  (-sho'),  v.  a.    [i.  FORESHEwed  ;  pp. 

FORESHEWING,    FORESHEWN.]        To  predict.— 

See  Foreshow,  and  Show.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

FORE-SHEW'eR  (-sho'er),  n.  One  who  fore- 
shews. —  See  FoRESHowER.  Spenser. 

FORE'SHIP,  n.    The  anterior  part  of  the  ship. 

As  though  tliey  would  have  cast  anchors  out  of  the  fore, 
ehip.  Acif  xxvii.  30. 

FORE-SHOR'TEN  (-shor'tn),  v.  a.  (Paint.)  To 
shorten  in  accordance  with  a  fore  view  of  the 
object,  and  convey  an  impression  of  its  full 
length  ;  to  represent  as  an  object  appears  when 
viewed  at  an  oblique  angle. 

If  a  figure  be  drawn  as  if  opposite  to  the  spcctiitor,  with  an 
arm  pointing  towards  him,  that  arm  would  he  said  to  ho 
foremortencd  \a  describing  it.  FairhoU. 

FORE-SHOR'TEN-ING  (-shcir'tn-lng),  n.  (Paiid.) 
The  representation  of  objects  on  a  plane  surface 
as  they  appear  to  the  eye  when  viewed  at  an 
oblique  angle.  FairhoU. 

FORE-SHOW'  (-Bho'),v.a.  [t.  foreshowed  ; /);>, 
FORESHOWING,  FORESHOWN.]  To  discover  or 
represent  before  it  happens ;  to  foretell ;  to 
predict ;  to  foreshadow  ;  to  presignify. 

Next,  like  Aurora,  Spenser  rose. 
Whose  purple  blush  the  day  foreshows.       Vcnhant. 

t  FORE'SHOW,  w,  A  sign;  something  that  fore, 
tells.  Fairfax. 

FORE-SHOW'^R  (-sho'er),  n.  One  who  foreshows. 

f6re'SHR0UD§,  n./i/.  (Naut.)  The  shrouds  of 
the  foremast,  Clarke. 

FORE'SIDE,  n.     1.  The  front  side  Pennant 

2.  t  A  specious  outside.  Spenser. 

FORE'SIGHT  (-sit),  n.  1.  Prescience;  precogni- 
tion ;  foreknowledge.  Milton, 

2.  Provident  care  of  futurity ;  forecast.  Burke. 

3.  (Surveying.)  Any  reading  of  the  levelling 
staff  at  a  given  station  except  the  back-sight ;  — 
the  bearing  taken  by  a  compass  forward.Da.  ^  P 

FORE-SIGHT'gD  (-sit'?d),  a.  Having  foresight; 
prescient.  Bartram. 

tFORE-SlGHT'FUL,  a.     Foresighted,        Sidney. 

FORE-SIG'NI-FY,  v.  a.  To  foreshow;  to  prefig- 
ure ;  to  typify  beforehand.  Hooker. 

FORE'SKIn,  n.  The  prolongation  of  the  integu- 
ments of  the  penis,  covering  the  elans ;  the 
prepuce.  Dunglison. 

FORE'SK'IRT,  n.  The  loose  part  of  the  coat  be- 
fore. Shak. 

t  FORE-SLAck',  v.  a.  To  neglect  or  omit  by 
idleness.  Spenser. 

FORE'SLEEVE,  n.  The  part  of  the  sleeve  from 
the  elbow  to  the  hand.  ^eC" 

t  FORE-SLOW',  V.  a.    1.  To  delay ;  to  hinder ;  to 

impede  ;  to  obstruct.  Fairfax. 

Foreslowed  her  passage  to  behold  her  form.        Dryden. 

2.  To  neglect ;  to  omit.        Bacon.  Bp.  Hall, 

t  FORE-SLOW',  V.  n.  To  be  dilatory ;  to  loiter; 
to  idle.  Shak, 

t  FORE-SPEAK',  V.  n.  [i.  FORE8P0KE  ;  pp.  FOBB- 
SPEAKINO,  FORESPOKEN,] 

1.  To  predict ;  to  foresay  ;  to  foretell. 

Never  any  thing  that  she  forespake  but  came  to  pass. 

Meatt.  !(  rU 
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B.  f  To  prohibit ;  to  forbid.  Shak. 

S.  +  To  bewitch ;  to  enchant.  Drai/ton. 

f  fOUE-SI'EAK'lNG,rt.  1.  A  prediction.   Camden. 
2.  A  preface  ;  a  forcspccch.  Uuloet. 


t  FORE'SPEECH,  n. 
introduction. 


A  prologue  ;  a  preface  ;  an 
Shericood. 


FORE-SPfiNT',  o.    Wasted;  spent,    [e.]     ShaA. 

FORE-SPOKE',  ».  offorespeoA. 

FORE-SPOK'EN,  p.  a.  Spoken  previously.  Clarke. 

t  FORE-SPUR'R^R,  n.  One  who  rides  before.  Shak. 

FOR'pST,  n.  [Low  1j.  fornsta,  forestis,  forestiim, 
from  foris  or  J'oras,  without.  Spetman.  —  It. 
/areata ;  Sp.Jloresta  ;  Old  ¥t.  forest ;  Fr.foret. 
—  Ger.  forst.  —  W.  fforeut.  —  The  ultimate  deri- 
vation of  this  word  is  much  disputed.  —  Wach- 
ter  derives  the  Ger.  forst  from  the  verb  furen, 
to  feed.     Richardson.] 

1.  An  extensive  tract  of  land  covered  natu- 
rally with  trees  and  undergrowth ;  an  extensive 
woodland,  wood,  or  woods. 

2.  (Enff.  Law.)  A  chase  under  the  protection 
of  the  king,  and  for  his  pleasure  in  hunting ;  a 
royal  hunting  ground.  Burrill. 

Forest  laws,  laws  anciently  established  in  England 
for  the  government  of  the  royal  forests. 

Syn. —  Forest  is  a  term  applied  to  an  extensive 
tract  in  its  natural  state  covered  with  trees ;  a  lunod- 
land  or  woods,  a  tract  or  piece  of  land  covered  with 
trees,  commonly  of  less  extent  than  Aforest.  A  grovels 
a  small  woodland.  Forest,  chase,  anil  park  are  all  used 
technically  to  denote  habitations  for  beasts  to  be 
liiinted.  Forests  and  chases  lie  open ;  parks  are  en- 
closed. 

FOR'^ST,  a.    Sylvan  ;  rustic.  Sir  G.  Buck. 

FORE'STAFF,  n.  (^Naut.)  An  instrument  for- 
merly used  for  taking  the  altitudes  of  heavenly 
bodies.  Brande. 

FOR'pST-A^E,  n.    1.  An  ancient  service  paid  by 

forestersto  the  King  of  England.  Todd. 

2.  The  right  of  foresters.  Todd. 

FORE-STALL',  ».  a.  [A.  S.  forestalian.]  [i.FORE- 

STALLKU  ;  pp.   FORESTALLING,  FOUESTALLED.] 

1.  To  take  in  advance  ;  to  anticipate. 

What  need  a  innn  /orestall  his  date  of  grief. 

And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid?        Milton, 

2.  To  hinder  by  preoccupation  ;  to  precede. 
An  ugly  serpent  whiuh  forestalled  their  way.        Fair/ax. 

3.  To  deprive  ;  to  bereave  ;  to  debar. 


All  the  better;  may 
This  night  forestall  him  of  the  coming  day. 


Shak. 


4.  (Law.)  To  obstruct  or  stop  up,  as  a  way; 
to  intercept  on  the  road: — to  influence  or  af- 
fect, as  the  market,  by  buying  goods  on  the  way 
thither  with  the  intention  of  selling  again  at  a 
higher  price,  or  by  dissuading  others  from  bring- 
ing their  goods  there,  or  by  persuading  them  to 
enhance  the  price  of  their  goods.  ButTilL 

F0RE-STAll'5R,  n.    One  who  forestalls.  Locke. 

FORE-STALL'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  fore- 
stalls ;  the  act  of  buying  up  provisions,  or  of  en- 
hancing their  price  by  dishonest  means.  Smith. 

FORE'STAY,  n.  {IVaut.)  The  rope  supporting 
the  foremast  of  a  ship.  Burn. 

FoR'gST-BORN,  a.  Bom  in  a  wild  or  fwest.  Shak. 

FoR'g8T-B0T)GH  (-bbfi),  n.  A  branch  from  the 
forest.  Thomson. 

FoR'pST-gD,  a.  Covered  with  forests  ;  supplied 
with  trees.  Drayton. 

FfiR'^IST-^R,  n.  1.  [Fr.  forestier.]  An  officer 
appointed  to  watch  a  forest,  or  chase,  and  pre- 
serve the  game.     [England.]  Shak. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  a  forest.  Evelyn. 

3.  A  forest-tree,     [r.]  Evelyn. 

FOR'^ST-PR-ShIp,  n.  The  office  of  a  forester; 
fostership.  Churton. 

FOr'^ST-FrOit,  n.  Fruit  from  the  forest.Z>ryrfe»i. 

F6r'5ST-GLADE,  n.    A  sylvan  lawn.    Thomson. 

F6RE'-STIcK,  n.  The  stick  which  is  laid  on 
andirons  in  front  of  the  other  wood,  in  making 
a  lire. 

FOr'^ST-LAnd,  n 

FOR'5ST-lAw,  n. 
a  forest  or  chase. 


Land  covered  with  trees. 


The  code  of  laws  relating  to 
[England.]  Booth. 


FtjR'jpsT-MAR'BLE,  n.  (Oeol.)  A  portion  of  the 
series  of  the  lower  oolite  fomiatioii,  conKiHting 
of  a  course,  laminated,  Hlielly  uOlite,  interposed 
between  beds  of  clay  and  grit.  Brande. 

FOR'psT-RY,  n.  The  art  of  forming  or  cultivat- 
ing forests'.  Sat.  Mag. 

f6r'5ST-TREE,  n.    A  tree  of  the  forest.    Pope. 

FOR'SST-WAlK  (-wik),  «.  A  walk  in  a  forest 
or  a  rural  grove.  Dryden. 

t  FORE'SWArt,  )  a.     [Sec  For,  and  Sweat.] 
t  FORE'SWAT,     )  Spent  with  heat.  Sidney. 

FQ-R6t',  n.  [Fr.]  (Gunnery.)  A  steel  instru- 
ment to  bore  the  touch-hole  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance ;  a  drill.  Sinunonda. 

FORE'-TAck'LE,  n.  (Naut.)  Tackle  on  the  fore- 
mast. '  Mar.  Diet. 

FORE-TASTE',  v.  a.  [t.  FORETASTED  ;  pp.  FORE- 
TASTING, FORETASTED.] 

1.  To  taste  or  to  have  enjoyment  or  experi- 
ence cf  beforehand ;  to  anticipate. 

2.  To  taste  before  another.  Milton. 

FORE'TASTE  (114),  n.  Anticipation  ;  previous 
enjoyment  or  experience ;  pregustation  ;  ante- 
past.     "  It  is  the _/bre<a«<c  of  heaven."     South. 

FORE-TAst'^R,  n.    One  who  foretastes. 

FORE'tAughT  (-tawt),  i.  &p.  offoreteach. 

FORE-TEACH',  V,  a.  To  teach  or  inculcate  be- 
forehand. Spenser. 

FORE-TfiLL',  V.  a.  [i.  foretold  ;  pp.  foretell- 
ing, FORETOLD.]     [Written  also  foretel.] 

1.  To  tell  beforehand ;  to  predict ;  to  proph- 
esy. 

Deeds  then  undone  my  faithful  tongue  foretold.       Pope. 

2.  To  foreshow ;  to  betoken  ;  to  portend ;  to 
presage ;  to  prognosticate. 

These  ills  prophetic  signs  have  oft  foretold.    Dr.  Wctrttm. 

Syn.  —  To  foretell  is  a  more  familiar  and  common 
term  than  to  predict  or  prophesy.  Conmion  occur- 
rences are  foretold;  important  events,  predicted  or 
prophesied  by  persons  of  extraordinary  or  supernatural 
endowments.  Astronomers  foretell  eclipses  ;  astrol- 
ogers predict  good  or  bad  fortune  ;  prophets  predict  or 
prophesy  future  events.  A  physician  prognosticates, 
by  symptoms,  the  crisis  of  a  disease  ;  clouds  portend 
or  betoken  a  storm. 

FORE-t£ll',  V.  n.  To  utter  prophecy.  ^c<s  iii.  24. 

FORE-TfiLL'^R,  n.  One  who  foretells  or  proph- 
esies ;  a  predicter,  Boyle. 

FORE-TfiLL'lNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  foretells ; 
a  declaration  of  something  future.         Feltham. 

FORE-THINK',  v.  a.    [i.  &  p.  FORETHOUGHT.] 

1.  To  think  beforehand ;  to  anticipate. 

The  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  does  forethink  thy  fell.  Shax. 

2.  To  contrive  antecedently.  Bp.  Hall. 

FORE-THINK',  v.  n.    To  contrive  beforehand. 

Thou  viae,  forethinking,  weighing  politician.  Smith, 

FORE'THOUGHT  (fSr'thawt),  n.      1.  Prescience  ; 

anticipation  ;  premeditation.  L  Estrajige. 

2.  Provident  care ;  forecast.  Blackstone. 

FORE-THOUGHT'  (fisr-thawt'),  a.  Prepense  ;  de- 
signed.    "  Forethought  maUce."  Bacon. 

F6rE-THOUGHT'Fi)l  (Br-th4wt'fai),  o.  Having 
forethought.  Coleridge. 

To  threaten 
Drayton. 

FORE'TO-KEN,  n.  An  omen  ;  prognostic.  Sidney. 

FORE-TO'KEN  (-ts'kn),  V.  a.  To  betoken  be- 
forehand ;  to  foreshow ;  to  prognosticate. 

What  strange,  prodigious  signs  forttoken  blood.    Daniel. 

F6RE't66th,  n. ;  pi.  foreteeth.  One  of  the 
teeth  in  the  fore  part  of  the  mouth ;  the  incisor. 

FORE'T6p,  n.     1.  The  top  part  in  front,  as  of  a 

head-dress.  Dryden. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  frame  or  platform  about  the  top 

of  the  foremast.  Bum. 

F6rE-t6p'-MAst,  n.  (Naut.)  The  mast  erected 
over  the  foremast.  Simmoiids. 

F6RR-T6p'MAN,  n.  (yaut.)  A  seaman  whose 
duties  relate  to  the  foretop  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 


FORE-THRfiAT'^N  (-thr«t'tii),  V.  a. 
beforehand. 


FQR.feV'5R,  ad.  At  all  times  ;  alwajr* ;  perpetu- 
ally ;  eternally ;  time  without  end.  Uontgotnery. 
»ir  "  In  forever,  which  kaa  recently  becomo  ■ 
■ingle  word,  the  «r«r  refem  to  lime."  Booth'' t  Anai ft- 
ual  JiutwHiirj/.  — "Thin  word,  furtver,  in  ■  will, 
makvtt  no  dirlvrcnrc."  liant.  —  Forreer  i»  given  lu 
winiu  recent  KngliNh  Uiclionaries— UuMeof  Knowiai, 
Reed,  Craig,  and  ('larke—  a*  a  aiiigle  word  ;  but  it  it 
alinoHi  alwayii  found  in  EngliNh  iuilmn,  or  in  book* 
printed  lu  England,  a*  two  weird*, /or  rrer ;  yet  it  ia 
the  prevailing  iiHage  witli  American  wriiwi  to  form 
the  two  parla  into  one  word,  furtver. 

FORE- yOCcHED'  (-vbftchl').  a.  Affirmed  before ; 
forealleged.  Shak. 

F6re'wArd,  n.  The  van;  the  front.  "They 
that  marched  in  the  for ev>ard."    1  Mace.  ix.  11. 

FORE-WArn',  v.  a.  [i.  forewarned  ;m>.  porb- 
MARNiNO, FOREWARNED.]  To wam, admoniah, 
advise,  or  caution  beforehand. 

Well,  I  will  arm  me,  being  thu(  forewarned,       SIkat, 

FORE-WArN'ING,  n 


Previous  warning  or  cau- 
Uoodtcin. 

See  Fob  waste.    Spenser. 

See  FoKWEART.  Spetuer. 

To  go  before.        Spenser. 


tion ;  an  omen. 
F6RE-WA8TE',  r. 
FORE-WEA'RY,  v. 

t  fore-w£nd',  t>. 

F0RE-W£NT',  t.  hom  forego.    See  Foreoo. 

And  wilftiUy  forewtnt 
That  converse  which  we  now  in  vain  ngni.    Covper. 

FORE'wInd,  n.    A  favorable  wind.  Sandys. 

FORE-WlSH',  V.  a.  To  desire  beforehand.  KnoUes. 

FORE'WO-MAN  (-wflm'jn),  n.  A  female  over- 
seer ;  a  head  woman.  Clarke. 

t  FORE-WORN  ,  a.    Worn  out ;  wasted.  Sidney. 

t  FOR'fAre,  c.  o.     [A.  S.forfaran.^     To  depart. 

Chaucer. 
FQR-FAULT'VRE,  n.  A  failure,  [r.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

FdR'FEIT  (for'nt),  n.  [Low  L.  foriafactura,  a 
transgression ;  foris,  out,  or  away  from,  and 
facio,  fartiis,  to  do  ;  Fr.forfait,  a  crime.  —  W. 
fforfea,  a  penalty.] 

1.  That  which  is  forfeited  or  lost  by  a  trans- 
gression ;  a  forfeiture  ;  a  fine  ;  a  mulct. 

Reserving  (till  the  power 
To  take  the /or/et^  Drpdem. 

2.  Something  deposited  and  to  be  redeemed 
by  a  jocular  fine,  whence  the  game  of  forfeits. 

3.  t  One  whose  life  is  forfeited. 

Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  lav.  Aot. 

Syn.  — See  Fine. 

FOR'FEIT  (for'fit), ». a.  [Fr.forfaire.']  [".for- 
feited ;  pp.  forfeiting,  forfeited.]  To  lose 
by  some  breach  of  condition ;  to  lose  by  some 
offence. 

The  first  fhinchise  of  an  Englishman,  and  that  on  which 
all  the  rest  vitally  dc|H.-nd,  is  to  be  forfeited  for  some  ofltnce 
which  no  man  knows.  Bmrte, 

FOR'FEJT,  a.    Alienated  by  a  crime  ;  forfeited. 

Uis  forfeit  lifb  abandoned  to  the  law.  Drgdai. 

f6r'FEJT-A-BLE,  a.  Subject  to  forfeiture.  Cnnoe. 

f6R'FE|T-5D,  p.  a.    Lost  by  crime,  offence,  or 

neglect. 

FOR'FE|T-eR  (for'nt-?r),  n.    One  who  forfeits. 

FOR'FEIT-CRE  (fbr'nt-yflr)  [fbr'nt-yttr,  .S.  W.  J. 
Ja.  Sm. ;  fi.r'qt-vr,  P.  /".],  n.  [Fr.  fotfaiturs. 
—  See  Forfeit.] 

1.  (Laic.)  The  act  of  forfeiting ;  a  loss  of  prop- 
erty, right,  or  office,  as  a  punistiment  for  some 
illegal  act  or  negligence.  Strype. 

2.  The  thing  forfeited ;  a  mulct ;  a  fine  ;  an 
amercement ;  a  forfeit ;  penalty.  Bacon 

Syn.  —  See  Fine,  Loss. 

tFQR-FfiND',  V.  a.     See  Forefend.  Fox. 

FOR  'FF.X,  n.     [L.]     A  pair  of  scissors. 

The  peer  now  spreads  the  glittering  forftx  wide.     Popt. 

f0R'F1-CAT-?D,  o.     Resembling  a  forfex.     Uill. 

FOR-FlC'y-LA,  n.  [L.  dim.  of  forfex,  scissors.] 
(Ewi.)  One  of  an  order  of  insects,  of  which  the 
common  earwig  is  the  type.  Brande. 

t  FQR-gAt',  I.  from  forget.  Spenser. 

F<?R-gAvE',  ♦.  (romforgire.    See  FoRoivB. 

FORQB  (I8rj)  [ftij,  S.  IF.  P.J.  F.Ja.  K.  Sm,  m>.\ 
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n.  [It.  ferriera ;  Sp.  forja ;  Tt.  forge.  "  Menage 
derives  forge  from  L.  fabrica,  a  workshop,  but 
ferrum,  iron,  seems  to  be  the  root, — g  having 
been  inserted."  Sullivan.'] 

1.  A  workshop  in  which  iron  is  hammered 
and  shaped  by  the  aid  of  heat ;  a  smithy,  par- 
ticularly for  large  work. 

2.  A  furnace  for  heating  iron  to  render  it 
more  malleable.  Ure. 

3.  The  act  of  working  iron.  Bacon. 

4.  The  place  where  any  thing  is  TazAe.Hooker. 

FOR(?E,  V.  a.     [Fr.  forger.']      \i.  forged;  pp. 

FOHGING,  FORGED.] 

1.  To  form  by  the  furnace  and  hammer ;  to 
beat  into  shape,  as  a  metal.  Tomlinson. 

2.  To  devise  ;  to  invent ;  to  frame. 

Those  names  that  the  schools  forged,  and  put  into  the 
mouths  of  scholars,  could  never  get  admittance  Into  com- 
mon use.  Locke. 

3.  To  counterfeit;  to  falsify;  to  feign;  to 
fabricate  ;  as, "  To  forge  a  note  or  a  signature." 

Syn.  —  See  Feign,  Invent. 

F6R(^ED  (forjd),  p.  a.  Formed  by  the  hammer 
and  furnace  :  —  devised  ;  invented  :  —  counter- 
feited; falsified. 

FOR^'gR  (Ibr'jer),  n.  1.  One  who  forges  or  works 
at  a  furnace ;  a  smithy.  Goodwin. 

2.  A  maker;  a  contriver;  —  in  an  ill  sense. 
"  A  forger  of  plots."  State  Trials. 

3.  One  guilty  of  forgery ;  one  who  counter- 
feits coin,  or  issues  false  documents ;  a  coun- 
terfeiter.    "  Forgers  of  men's  hands."      Butler, 

FdR^'^R-Y  [forj'er-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R.  \Vb.  —  Sometimes  corruptly  pronounced 
fbr'je-re],  n. 

1.  The  act  of  forgin^ ;  fabrication  by  means 
of  heating  and  hammermg.     [r.] 

Useless  the  forgery 
Of  brazen  shield  and  spear.  Milton. 

2.  The  act  of  fraudulently  making,  counter- 
feiting, or  altering  any  record,  instrument,  reg- 
ister, stamp,  note,  &c.,  to  the  prejudice  of  an- 
other person's  right.  Blackstone, 

3.  Any  thing  forged  or  counterfeited;  as, 
"  The  poems  ascribed  by  Chatterton  to  Rowley 
were  forgeries." 

FOR-GET',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  forgitan ;  for  and  gitan, 
to  get ;  Dut.  vergeeten ;  Ger.  vergessen ;  Dan. 
forgiette;  ^yi.fijrgfita.i  [t.  forgot;  pp.  for- 
getting, FORGOTTEN,  FORGOT.] 

1.  To  lose  the  remembrance  of;  not  to  re- 
member ;  to  let  slip  from  the  mind. 

To  do  good  and  communicate  forget  not.        Ileb.  xiii.  16. 

2.  To  neglect ;  to  disregard. 

Behold,  I,  even  I,  will  utterly  fonget  you.       Jer.  xxiii. 39. 
To  forget  one's  self,  to  lose  self-control. 

Urge  me  no  more;  I  shall  forget  myself.  Shak. 

FQR-jSET'FiyL,  a.    1.  Apt  to  forget. 

But  didst  thou  tell  me  so? 
I  am  forgetfvl.  Beau.  t(  Fl. 

2.  Neglectful ;  careless  ;  heedless. 

To  serve  ray iHf,  forgetful  of  my  friend.  Prior. 

3.  Causing  oblivion  ;  oblivious  ;  inducing  for- 
getfulness.    "  That  forgetful  lake."        Milton. 

FOR-«ET'Fl)L-Ijy,  ad.     In  a  forgetful  manner. 

PQR-eET'FiyL-NESS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being 
forgetful ;  aptness  to  forget ;  a  partial  or  occa- 
sional loss  of  memory ;  failure  to  remember. 


Howe'er,  't  is  well  that  sleep  can  free 
With  soft  forgetfulness  a  wretch  like  me. 

2.  Neglect ;  negligence  ;  omission. 


Pope. 


The  Church  of  England  is  grievously  charged  with  for- 
getfulness of  her  duty.  Hooker. 

FOR^'g-TiVE,  a.    That  may  forge,     [r.]    Shak. 

FQR-fiET'-Me-NdT,  n.  A  perennial  plant  bear- 
ing bright  blue  flowers,  and  generally  regarded 
as  the  emblem  of  affection  ;  the  Mysotis  palus- 
tris.  Booth. 

POR-£}ET'T5R,  n.     One  who  forgets. 

FOR-fiET'TlNG,  n.     Forgetfulness.  MiUon. 

FOR-GET'TING-LY,  ad.  Without  attention  ;  for- 
getfully. ■  HaU. 

FQR-GlV'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  forgiven  or 
pardoned;  venial,     [r.]  Sherwood. 

FOR-GlVE'  (for-|iv'),  V.  a.  [Goth,  fragiban  ;  A. 
S.  forgifan  ;  for  and  gifan,  to  give;  Dut.  ver- 


geeven ;  Ger.  vergeben.'j  [i.  forgave  ;  pp.  for- 
giving, FORGIVEN.]  To  remit,  as  a  sin,  crime, 
injury,  ott'ence,  or  debt ;  to  pardon  ;  to  absolve ; 
to  excuse. 

Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.  Matt.  vi.  12. 
Byn.  —  To  forgive  is  especially  applied  to  ofTences 
against  religion ;  to  pardon,  to  civil  delinquencies  ; 
as,  "  To  fvrgine  a  sin  "  ;  "  To  pardon  a  crime."  For- 
giee  an  injury  ;  pardon  an  ofl'ence ;  excuse  negligence  ; 
remit  a  punishment ;  absolve  from  sin.  We  beg  a 
person's  pardon  for  a  slight  or  unintentional  ofl'ence  ; 
we  ask  his  forgiveness  for  having  seriously  injured 
him. 

FOR-fiiVE'NESS,  n.    The  act  of  forgiving  ;  par- 
don ;  remission  of  a  sin,  crime,  penalty,  or  debt. 

To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and  forgiveness. 

Dan.  Iz.  9. 

FOK-GIV'gR,  n.     One  who  forgives. 

FOR-GIV'JNG,  p.  a.     Granting  forgiveness  ;  pla- 
cable. 

FOR-GIV'JNG-NESS,  n.    A  forgiving  disposition 
or  act.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

FOR-GO',  V.  a.    See  Forego.  Spenser. 

FOR-GOT',  i.  &  p.  tiora  forget.    See  Forget. 

FOR-GOT'TEN,  p.  from  forget.    See  Forget. 

t  FOR-HAIL',  V.  a.  [Sw.forhcella. — for  and  hale. 
Richardson.']     To  harass  or  distress.     Spenser. 


t  FOR-HEND',  V.  a.    See  JForehend. 


Todd. 


t  FO-RIN'S^-CAL,  a.  I'L.forinsecus.]  Foreign; 
alien.  Burnet. 

FO-RIS-FA-MIl'1-ATE,  v.  a.  [L^om,  without, 
anifamilia,  family.]  {Law.)  To  put  a  son,  at 
his  own  request,  or  with  his  free  consent,  in  pos- 
session of  land  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  thus 
to  discharge  him  from  the  family.     Blackstone. 

FO-RJS-FA-MiL'l-AT-gD,  p.  a.  Put  in  possession 
of  land  in  a  father's  lifetime,  and  hence  dis- 
charged from  the  family.  Burrill. 

FO-R{S-FA-MIL'l-A-TION,  n.  {Law.)  The  act  of 
forisfamiliating  :  —  the  state  of  a  child  who,  on 
receiving  a  portion  from  his  father,  renounces 
all  legju  right  to  any  further  share  in  his 
estate :  —  expulsion.  Campbell. 

FORK,  n.  [h.furca;  It.  forea;  Sp.  horca;  Fr. 
fourche ;  A.  S.  fore ;  I)ut.  vork ;  W.  §  Gael. 
fore] 

1.  An  instrument  divided  at  the  end  into  two 
or  more  points  or  prongs,  and  used  for  various 
purposes  ;  as  a  table-fork,  a  dung-fork,  a  pitch- 
fork, &c. 

Coryate,  the  traveller,  [Ob.  1017,]  is  said  to  be  the  first 

person  who  usei  forks  in  England,  on  which  account  he  was 

called  Fwcifer.  Pullevn. 

I  dine  with/orAs  that  have  but  two  prongs.  Swift. 

And  after  abroad  with  itiy  forks  and  thy  rakes.        T\isser. 

2.  Any  pointed  projection.  "  A  thunderbolt 
with  three  yor/t»."  Addison. 

3.  A  branch  or  division  ;  as,  "  The  forks  of 
a  road  " ;  "  Tiie  forks  of  a  river." 

4.  A  turner's  tool.  Simmonds. 

FORK,  V.  n.    [i.  forked  ;  pp.  forking,  forked.] 

1.  To  shoot  into  blades,  as  corn.      MoHimer. 

2.  To  divide  or  branch,  as  a  river. 

FORK,  V.  a.  To  raise,  throw,  or  turn  up  with  a 
fork,  as  hay  or  earth. 

FORK'-CHUCK,  n.  An  appendage  to  a  lathe  ;  a 
chuck  furnished  with  forks.  Francis. 

FORK'^D,  a.     1.  Opening  as  a  fork  ;  forky ;  fur- 
cated. Milton. 
2.  t  Having  two  or  more  meanings  ;  ambigu- 
ous ;  equivocal.   "  Forked  counsel."   B.  Jonson. 

FORKED  (f  brkt),  i.  &  p.  fiom  fork. 

FORK'5D-LY,  ad.    In  a  forked  form.      Sherwood. 

FORK'5D-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  forked  ; 
furcation.  Cotgrave. 

FORK'HEAD  (-hgd),  n.  The  head  or  point  of  an 
arrow.  Spenser. 

FORK'I-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  forky  or 
forked ;  a  fork-like  division.  Cotgrave. 

FORK'LgSS,  a.     Having  no  fork.  Phil.  Mag. 

FOUK'TAIL,  n.  A  salmon  in  his  fourth  year. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 


FdRK'Y,  a.  Forked ;  furcated  ;  opening  into  two 
or  more  parts.     "  Their  forky  tongue."     Pope. 

FOR-lA  'R4,  n.    [It.]    A  slow  kind  of  jig.  Craig. 

t  FOR-LAY',  V.  a.    See  Forelay.  Todd. 

t  FOR-LEND',  V.  a.    See  Forelend.  Todd. 

t  FOR-LIE',  ».  n.    To  lie  before.  Spenser. 

tFOR-LORE',  a.  [See  Forlorn.]  Deserted- 
forsaken  ;  forlorn.  Spenser. 

FOR-LORN',  a.  [A.  S.  forleoran,  to  leave :  for 
and  leoran,  to  depart;  Dut.  rerlowen;  Ger.  ver- 
loren;  T>a.n.  forloren;  Sw.  fiilora.] 

1.  Deserted  ;  destitute  ;  forsaken ; 
lost ;  solitary. 

The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 

Threats  tlie  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger.     MiUon. 

2.  In  a  ludicrous  sense,  small ;  despicable. 

He  was  so  forlorn  that  his  dimensions  to  anv  thick  sich* 
ire  invint»ihlfi.  ''  -?.**'. 


wretched; 


were  invincible 


8liuk. 


t  FOR-LORN',  n.  1.  A  lost,  solitary,  or  forsaken 
person. 

Henry  . . .  forced  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forlorn.       S/iak. 

2.  An  advanced  body  of  troops  ;  a  vanguard. 

Out  forlorn  of  horse  marched  within  a  mile  of  where  the 

enemy  was  drawn  up.  Oliver  VrommlL 

Having  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  drawing  tocether 

from  all  his  out-quarters,  we  drew  out  a  forlorn  of  alioiit  two 

hundred  horse  and  tour  hundred  foot.  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Critics  in  plume, 

Who  lolling  on  our  foremost  benches  sit. 

And  still  charge  first,  the  true  forlorn  of  wit.     Dryden, 

FOR-LORN'-KOPE,  n.  {Mil.)  1.  An  advanced 
body  of  troops  ;  a  body  of  skirmishers  ;  a  van- 
guard ;  a  forioirn. 

Upon  them  the  M^ht-armed/ortorn-Ao^ie  [qui  primi  ngminis 
erant]  of  archers  and  dart-^rs  cf  the  Roman  host,  which  went 
betbre  the  battle  tc  skirmish, chaiged  forcibly  with  tluirshot. 

JIvllanfl's  Lit'ff, 

2.  A  body  of  troops  sent  on  a  desperate  duty 
at  a  siege,  in  leading  an  attack,  or  to  storm  a 
fortress.  Campbell. 

3.  A  desperate  or  hazardous  enterprise;  a 
bold  adventure.  Ed,  Rev. 

FOR-LORN'LY,  ad.    In  a  forlorn  manner.    Scott. 

FOR-LORN'NfSS,  n.  State  of  being  forlorn; 
destitution  ;  misery ;  solitude.  Boyle. 

FORM  [form,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.l,n.  [L. 
S^  It.  forma;  Sp.  forma  and  horma;  In.  form. 
—  Dut.  vorm;  Ger.,  Dan.,  ^f  Sw.ybrm.] 

1.  Shape ;  figure ;  contour ;  external  appear- 
ance ;  conformation  ;  fashion. 

Matter,  as  wise  logicians  say, 

Cannot  without  a  foiin  exist.  Sw{fl. 

2.  Mode  in  which  any  thing  is  viewed. 

A  rich  man,  for  example,  is  regarded  by  the  poor  and  ig- 
norant under  the  form  of  a  very  fortunate  person  .  .  .  ;  by 
the  religious  mind  under  the  form  of  a  person  with  more 
than  ordinary  temptations  to  contend  with.  Thomson. 

3.  That  which  has  shape  ;  a  being  as  endowed 
with  shape. 

Forms  terrible  to  view  their  sentry  keep.  Dryden. 

4.  That  which  shapes  ;  a  mould ;  a  pattern  ; 
a  model.  Locke. 

5.  A  prescribed  or  settled  mode ;  a  stated 
method;  a  formulary;  as,  "  A  form  of  prayer." 

Of  what  use  arc  forms,  seeing  that  at  times  they  are  emp- 
ty ?  Of  the  same  as  barrels,  which  at  times  are  empty  too.  Hart. 

6.  Arrangement ;  method ;  order. 

What  he  spoke,  though  it  lacked  formji  little. 

Was  not  like  madness.  Shai, 

7.  Beauty  or  elegance  as  arising  from  shape. 
*'  The  silent  poesy  of  form."  Coleridge. 

8.  Mere  appearance  without  substance ;  emp- 
ty show.  Dryden. 

9.  Conventional  rule;  ceremony;  formality. 
"  A  compliment  of  form."  Philips. 

Syn.  — See  Figure. 
FORM,  or  FORM  [form,  W.  J.  F.  Sm.  R. ;  fiirm,  S. 
P.  E.  Ja.  K.],  n.     [See  the  preceding  word.] 

1.  A  long  seat  without  a  back.  Watts. 

2.  A  class  ;  a  rank  of  students.  Dr.  T..irnold. 

The  masters  of  the  first  form.  Dryden. 

3.  The  seat  or  bed  of  a  hare.  Prior. 

4.  (Printing.)  The  t};pe  set  up  and  locked  m 
a  chase,  ready  for  printing. 

fl®-The  miter  form,  contains  the  pages  that  are 
printed  on  one  side  of  a  sheet,  as  the  first  and  fourtU 
pages  of  a  newspaper ;  the  inner  form  contains  the 
pages  that  are  printed  on  the  other  side  of  a  sheet,  M 
the  second  and  third  pages  of  a  newspaper. 

fl®=-  "  When  this  word  signifies  a  long  seat  or  » 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  !,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL  ;    HlilR,  HER; 


FORM 


class  of  Htudonts,  it  is  univoraally  pronounced  with 
tiiu  o  an  in  four,  more,  Slc.  It  in  not  a  littlu  HiirpriH- 
iiig  tliat  none  of  our  dirtioiiHries,  except  Mr.  Hiiiitli'i) 
and  Mr.  Nates\  talce  any  notice  of  tliiH  dJKtinction  in 
tlie  Houud  of  tito  o,  wlion  tlie  word  RignlfleH  a  xuat  or 
clariH."  Walker.  —  Tile  Englisli  ortlioepista  more  re- 
cent tlum  Walker,  are  divided  on  the  pronunciation 
of  tlie  word  in  this  sense. 

FORM,  V.  a.  [L.  fornio\  It.  formare;  Sp. /or- 
mar;  Yt.  former.  —  See  the  noua.]  [t.  koumeu; 

2tp.  FORMING,  FOEMEU.] 

1.  To  fashion ;  to  make  of  any  determinate 
shape  ;  to  mould  ;  to  shape. 

God  formed  man  of  the  du«t  of  the  ground.         Gen.  II.  7. 

2.  To  arrange ;  to  combine  in  any  particular 
manner ;  as.  "  lie  formed  his  troops  into  a  hol- 
low sciuare.' 

3.  To  devise ;  to  contrive ;  to  frame ;  to  make ; 
to  invent ;  to  create  ;  to  constitute.  llowe. 

4.  To  model ;  to  train  ;  to  discipline. 

•T  U  education  form*  the  common  mind.  Pope. 

Syn.— See  Constitute,  Make. 

FORM,  v.  n.  To  take  any  particular  form.  Drayton. 
FOR'M AL,  a.    {L.formalis ;  forma,  form ;  It. for- 
male;  Sp. formal;  Fr.formel.] 

1.  Ceremonious  ;  solemn ;  precise ;  exact  to 
affectation ;  stiff. 

with  eyes  «evcre  and  beard  of  formal  cut  Shak. 

2.  In  due  form ;  according  to  regular  or  es- 
tablished method  ;  ritual ;  explicit.  "  Formal 
and  express  consent."  Hooker. 

3.  Regular ;  methodicrJ ;  orderly.  "The for- 
mal stars."  Waller. 

4.  Having  the  appearance  only ;  merely  ex- 
ternal.    "  Formal  duty."  Dryden. 

5.  Depending  upon  established  custom. 

Still  in  constnunt  your  suft'oring  acz  remains. 

Or  bound  in  formal  or  in  real  choiua.  Pope. 

6.  Having  the  power  of  making  any  thing 
what  it  is ;  constituent.  "  The  formal  essence 
and  nature  of  man."  Bentley. 

7.  Retaining  its  proper  and  essential  charac- 
teristics. 

Thou  shouldst  come  like  a  fury  covered  with  niakcg. 
Not  like  a  formal  man.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Formal  and  ceremonioxis  are  used  in  an  in- 
different sense ;  as,  "  A  formal  dismission  "  ;  "A 
ceremonious  visit";  but  more  commonly  in  a  bad 
sense.  Formal,  in  a  bad  sense,  is  opposed  to  easy  or 
familiar ;  ceremonious,  to  cordial  or  heartij.  A  formal 
answer  or  manner ;  a  ceremonious  carriage  or  inter- 
course ;  a  ceremonial  rite ;  a  solemn  service ;  precise 
language  ;  stiff  manner  ;  exact  statement ;  regular 
method  ;  metliodical  proceeding ;  external  appearance. 
—  See  Methodical. 

POR'MAL-!§M,  n.  The  quality  of  being  formal; 
formality.  Abp.  Whutely. 

FOtt'MAL-lST,  n.  [Yt.  formaliste.  —  See  Fou- 
MAL.J  One  who  lay^  stress  on  forms  ;  an  ob- 
server of  forms  only,  in  religion  or  in  other 
things.  South. 

POR-MAr/J-TY,  n.  [It. formalitit ;  Sp.formali- 
dad;  Vr.formalite.] 

1.  t  That  which  constitutes  a  thing  what  it  is  ; 
essence  ;  essentiality.  J.  Taylor. 

The  formality  of  the  vow  lice  in  the  promise  made  to  God. 

StiUingfleet. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  formal ;  adherence  to 
forms  or  ceremonies.  Hooker, 

3.  Established  practice,  mode,  or  custom; 
conventional  rule ;  ceremony. 

Many  a  worthy  man  sacrifices  his  peace  to  formalities  of 
conipUment  and  good  manners.  L'Kstrange. 

FOR'MAL-IZE,  V.  a.  [Sp.formaUzar;  "Ft.  forma- 
lisei:\     To  modify ;  to  formulate.  Hooker. 

FOR'MAL-IZE,  V.  n.    To  affect  formality ;  to  ad- 
here to  or  be  fond  of  ceremony,    [r.]        Hales. 
FoR'MAL-IZ-?R,  n.    A  formalist.  North. 

FoR'MAL-LY,  ad.    In  a  formal  manner. 

FOR'MjI  pJu'PKR-Ts.  [L.]  (Low.)  A  mode  of 
bringing  a  suit  in  the  character  of  a  pauper,  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  fees.  Crabb. 

FOR'MATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  formic 
acid  and  a  base  ;  a  formiate.  Clarke. 

FOR-MA'TION,  n.     [h.  fortnatio;  forma,  form; 

It.  formazioiie ;  Sp.f(>rmacion;  Tr.  formation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  forming  or  making ;  creation. 

"  The  formation  of  meteors."  Woodward. 

Acoont  in  related  to  mnnic  or  sone,  as  appears  in  the  fyr- 
mation  of  the  Latin  word  tnnii  "  ad    and  " cantus."  Bedttic. 
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2.  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  formed. 

Un  the  formation  of  the  earth  reflect: 

Is  this  a  blind,  tortuitous  vltecti'  lilarJcmort. 

3.  (fieol.)  Any  assemblage  of  rocks,  alluvial 
deposits,  or  sedimentary  strata,  referred  to  a 
common  origin  or  period.  Lyell. 

FttR'MA-TlVE,  a.     [It.  4r  Sp.formativo.l 

1.  Oiving  form ;  plastic.  Bentley. 

2.  Noting  such  prefixes  and  terminations  as 
are  used  in  forming  a  word  or  class  of  words ; 
as,  "  Fy  is  a.formaitve  syllable  in  many  English 
verbs. 

FOR'MA-TlVE,  n.  A  word  formed  from  another 
according  to  some  practice  or  analogy,  as 
brighten,  frighten,  lightt're.  Smart. 

F6r'M5-dON,  n.  [L.  forma  doni,  the  form  of  the 
gift.]  {Eng.  Law.)  A  writ  of  right  for  a  ten- 
ant in  tail ;  —  now  superseded  by  the  writ  of 
ejectment.  Bouiner. 

FOrm'^R,  n.    1.  One  who  forms  ;  maker ;  author. 
2.  pi.  (Gunnery.)  Round  pieces  of  wood  fit- 
ted to  the  bore  of  a  gun,  upon  which  the  car- 
tridge, whether  made  of  paper  or  of  cotton,  is 
rolled,  before  it  is  sewed  or  fastened.        Craig. 

FOR'M^R,  a.  [A.  S.  forma.  "  Former  is  fore 
and  maer  or  meeer,  i.  e.  more."    Richardson.'] 

1.  Before  in  time  ;  past ;  anterior ;  previous ; 
prior ;  preceding ;  antecedent ;  opposed  to  lat- 
ter. "  My  former  acts."  Massinger.  "  In 
former  golden  days."     Shak. 

2.  Mentioned  before. 

The  most  obvious  distinction  of  society  is  Into  rich  and 
poor;  and  it  is  no  less  obvious  that  the  number  of  the  former 
Dear  a  great  disproportion  to  those  of  the  latter.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  Antecedent. 

FOR'MgR-LY,  ad.     In  times  past;  of  old. 

FORM'FiyL,  a.  Creating  forms;  imaginative. 
"  The ybrfft/w^  brain."    \n.]  Thomson. 

FOR'Ml-ATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  formic  acid  with  a  base.  Crabb. 

FOR'MIC,  a.  [L.  formica,  an  ant ;  Sp.  formica  ; 
FT.fortnique.]  (Chem.)  Denoting  an  acid  which 
ants  eject  when  irritated  ;  —  obtained  artificial- 
ly by  distilling  tartaric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
bioxide  of  manganese  and  water.  P.  Cyc. 

F'6R'MI-CJl,n.  [L.]  A  Linnaean  genus  of  hymen- 
opterous  insects  ;  the  ant,  &c. 

FOR-MI-Cji-Rrj^JE,  n.  pi. 

fL.  formica,  an  ant.] 
Omith.)  A  sub-family 
of  dentirostral  birds  of 
the  order  Passeres  and 
family  Turdidce ;  ant- 
thrushes.  Gray. 

FOR'Ml-CATE,     a.       Re- 
sembling or  like  an  ant. 


Hydrobata  cindos. 
Smart. 


FOR-MJ-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  formicatio  ;  formica, 
an  ant.]  {Med.)  A  sensation  like  that  of  ants 
creeping  over  the  skin.  Dr.  James. 

FOR-Ml-DA-BlL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
formidable;  formidableness.  Qu.  Rev. 

F6R'MI-DA-BLE,  a.  [L.  formidabilis;  formido, 
fear  ;  It.  formidabite ;  Sp.  <Sr  Fr.  formidable.] 
Exciting  apprehension  or  alarm ;  powerful  so 
as  to  be  reared ;  dreadful ;  terrible ;  tremen- 
dous ;  terrific ;  fearful. 

Before  the  gates  there  sat, 
On  either  side,  a  formidable  shape.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Formidable  is  applied  to  what  is  apt  to  ex- 
cite great  fear  ;  dreadful,  to  what  may  excite  dread  ; 
terrible  and  terrific,  to  what  may  excite  terror  ;  shock- 
ing, to  what  violently  shocks  or  agitates.  A  formi- 
dable army  ;  dreadful  slaughter ;  terrible  tempest ;  ter- 
rific thunder ;  shocking  news  or  sight ;  a  fearful  con- 
test. 

FOR'MJ-DA-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
formidable ;  formidability.  Boyle. 

FOR'Ml-DA-BLY,  ad.    In  a  formidable  manner. 

tFOR-MlD'Q-LOSE,  a.  [L.  formidolosus  ;  formi- 
do, fear.]    Fearful ;  dreading  greatly.    Bailey. 

FCiR'MILL,r.o.  To  order.  [Local,  Eng.]    Clarke. 

FORM'LPSS,  a.     Shapeless;  destitute  of  form. 

F6RM'L?SS-n6ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  with- 
out form.  Clissoltl. 


FORPASS 

FOB-MQ-BftN'ZQ-ATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  formobenzoic  acid  with  a  metal- 
lic oxide  or  an  alkaline  base.  Ogitvie. 

F(jR-MQ-B5N-'/6'|C,  a.  [formic  and  benzoic.] 
(Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  prepared  by  dinsolving 
commercial  oil  of  bitter  ulinonds  in  water,  add- 
ing hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  in  a 
gentle  heat.  Al»o  termed  formiate  of  hydruret 
ofbenzule.  Q-aig. 

t  FQR-M6S'1-TY,  n,  [L.  formotUa*.]  Beauty ; 
handsomeness.  Cockeram. 

t  FOR'MOys.o.  \lj.fomumu.]  Beautiful. CAoucct-. 

FUR'MU-LA,  n. ;  pL  L.  FiiR>M(;-LJK ;  Eng.  foh^ 
Ml' LAM.     [L.  dim.  of  forma,  a  form.] 

1.  A  prescribed  form,  rule,  or  model ;  &  for- 
mulary ;  a  ritual. 

There  are  certain  formtihu  at  pnjtr.  JiArrg. 

2.  A  WTitten  profession  of  faith.  London  Enry. 

His  gentiulfonmiluM  of  reaaonlng.  UiUic*. 

3.  {Med.)  A  prescription :  —  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring medicines.  Hoblyn. 

4.  {Math.)  The  algebraic  expression  of  a 
general  rule  or  principle.  Dacies  ig  Peck. 

6.  {Chem.)  A  concise  mode  of  exhibiting  by 
symbols  the  results  of  chemical  changes.^ranc^. 

FOR'MV-LAR,  a.    Ritual ;  formulary.     Qu.  Rev. 

FoR'My-LA-RY,  n.  [It./orwio&trto ;  Sp.formu- 
lario ;  Fr.formulatre.] 

1.  (Late.)  A  book  containing  stated  forms  or 
precedents  for  matters  of  law  :  —  also,  the  form 
Itself  ;  a  prescribed  model.  Boutyier. 

2.  {TlteSl.)  A  ritual  containing  prayers,  cer- 
emonies, and  prescribed  forms ;  formula.  Hook. 

f6R'MI>LA-RY,  a.  Ritual ;  prescribed  ;  stated ; 
formular.       *  Johnson. 

FOR'MU-LATE,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  formula ;  to 
formulize.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

FOR'MVLE,  n.  1.  [Fr. /ormwZc.— See  FoEMVLA.] 

A  model ;  a  formulary.  Bp.  Marsh. 

2.  [See  Formic]  "   {Chem.)  A  hypothetical 

radicle,  of  which  formic  acid  is  supposed  to  be 

an  oxide. 

FOR'My-LIZE,  V.  a.  To  give  a  form,  formula, 
or  formulary,  of ;  to  reduce  to  a  formulary ;  to 
model ;  to  aigest ;  to  formulate.    JV.  Brit.  Rev. 

FOR'MYLE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  basic  hydrocarbon 
of  foiinic  acid.  Brande. 

FOR'NAx,  n.    A  southern  constellation.  Laeaille, 

FOR'Nl-CATE,  v.  n.  [l..fomicor,fomicatus;  It. 
fomicare ;  Sp.  fomicar ;  Fr.  fomiqtter^  To 
commit  fornication  or  lewdness.  Bp.  Hall. 

FOR'NI-CATE,  a.  JTL.  fomicattis ;  for-  ^^ 
nix,  an  arch.]     {Bat.)  Arched;  fomi-  ^fi' 


cated. 


Loudon. 


FOR'Nl-CAT-5D,  a.    1.  Polluted  by  fornication. 
2.  Arched;  vaulted;  fornicate.  Milton. 

FOR-Nl-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  fomicatio  ;  fornix,  an 
arch,  a  vault ;  also  a  brotnel  or  stew,  from  their 
being  in  subterraneous  vaults;  It. fonticasione ; 
Sp.  fomicacion ;  Fi.fortiication.] 

1.  Incontinence  or  lewdness  of  an  tinmarried 
person,  male  or  female ;  concubinage. 

2.  {Scripttire.)  Adultery.  Matt.  v.  32 :  —  in- 
cest.    1  Cor.  v.  1 :  — sometimes  idolatry. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  formation  of  an  arch  or 
vault.  Todd. 

f6r'N1-CA-TOR,  n.    1.  One  guilty  of  fornication. 
2.  {Canon  Late.)  An  unmarried  man  who  has 
commerce  with  an  unmarried  woman. 

FfiR'Nl-CA-TRfSS,  n.  A  woman  guilty  of  forni- 
cation. Shak. 

FOR'nTx,  n.     [L.,  on  arch.] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  part  of  the  eorptu  caUosum,  or 
hard  substance  which  communicates  between 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  having,  when 
viewed  in  a  particular  direction,  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  Gothic  arch.  Craig. 

2.  {Conch.)  The  excavated  part  under  the 
umbo  :  —  also  the  upper  or  convex  shell  in  the 
ostea.  Craig. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  small  elongation  on  the  tube  or 
throat  of  the  corolla.  Ogilrie. 

t  FOR-PAss',  v.  n.    To  pass  unnoticed.    Spenser. 
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f-  FQR-PINE',  V.  n.    To  waste  away.  Spenser. 

FOR'PRI^E,  a.  (Law.)  Taken  beforehand  ;  — a 
term  sometimes  used  in  leases  and  convey- 
ances. Bouvier. 

FOR-RAY'  [for-ra',  Ja.  K.  Sm.  CT.],  "•  «•  [Ft. 
fourrager,  fourrer.']  To  ravage ;  to  spoil ;  to 
lay  waste  ;  to  pillage  ;  to  plunder.  Spenser. 

For  that  they  forrayed  all  the  counties  nigh.     Fairfax. 

t  FQR-RAY',  V.  n.  To  forage  ;  to  spoil ;  to  plun- 
der. Spenser. 

FOR-RAY',  or  FOR'RAY  [for-ra',  Sm.  CI. ;  Rir'rgi, 
Ja.  K.'\,  n.  An  act  of  ravaging  or  pillaging;  a 
hostile  incursion ;  invasion. 

At  length,  when  occasion  fittest  found, 
In  dead  of  night,  when  all  the  thieves  did  rest 
After  a  late  Jorniy,  and  slept  full  sound, 
8ir  Calidore  him  armed  as  he  thought  best.         Spenser. 
Fleet  foot  on  the  corrie, 

Sa);e  counsel  in  number, 
Red  hand  in  tlie  jorra//. 
How  sound  is  thy  slumberl  W.  Scott. 

49>  This  is  a  Scottisii  word,  and  also  an  old  Eng- 
lish word,  wliich  hag  been  recently  revived,  and  often 
written  foray. 

FOR-RAY'^R,  n.    One  who  makes  an  invasion. 

A  company  of  Persian /orrayers,  that  were  abroad  to  waste 
a  country.  Ilolland. 

FORS,  n.  Rough  hair  on  sheep.  [Local.]  Loudon. 

FOR-SAKE', ».  a.  [A.  S.forsacan ;  for  und  secan, 
to  seek  ;  Dut.  verzaaken  ;  Ger.  verdagen  ;  Dan. 
forsage  ;  Sw.  forsaka.']  \i.  forsook  ;  pp.  for- 
saking, FORSAKEN.] 

1.  To  abandon ;  to  leave  entirely ;  to  go  away 
from  ;  to  quit ;  to  desert ;  to  relinquish. 

Still  violent,  whatever  cause  he  took. 

But  most  against  the  party  he  forsook.  Dryden. 

2.  To  renounce  ;  to  reject.  "  Forsake  not  the 
law  of  thy  mother."  Prov.  i.  8. 

Syn. —  See  Abandon. 
FOR-SAK'EN,  p.  a.    Abandoned ;  deserted. 
FOR-SAK'^R,  n.    One  who  forsakes ;  a  deserter. 
FOR-SAK'|NG,  n.    Dereliction.  Isa.  vi.  12. 

t  FOR-sAy',  v.  a.    [A.  S.forsecgan.l 

1.  To  renounce ;  to  give  up.  Spenser. 

2.  To  forbid ;  to  prohibit.  Spenser. 

t  FOR-SLACK',  V.  a.    To  delay.  Spenser. 

t  FOR-SLOW,  V.  a.    See  Foreslow.         Bacon. 

FOR-SOOK'  (-8(ik'),t.  from/orsaA;e,  See  Forsake. 

FPR-s66th',  ad.  [A.  S.forsoth;for  and  soth, 
truth.]  In  truth ;  certainly  ;  very  well :  —  used 
almost  always  in  an  ironical  or  contemptuous 
sense.  —  Once  a  word  of  honor  in  address  to 
women.  Bailey. 

S/iak. 


And  what  was  he? 
Forsooth  a  great  arithmetician. 
Our  old  English  word  forstioth  has  been  changed  for  the 
French  "  madam."  Guardian. 


Carry  not  too  much  nnderthought  betwixt  yourself  and 
them,  nor  your  city  mannerly  word  (fomootfi),  use  it  not ' 
often  in  any  case;  out  plain,  ay,  madam,  and  no,  madam. 


oth),  nse  it  not  too 
madam. 
£.  Jonson. 

t  FOR-SPEAK',  V.  a.   See  Forespeak.  Drayton. 

t  FOR-SPEND',  V.  a.    See  Forespend.        Shak. 

t  FORS'T^R,  n.    A  forester.  Chaticer. 

F6RS'TPR-Tte,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  which  forms 
small,  brilliant  crystals,  found  at  Vesuvius ;  — 
so  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Forster.  Brande. 

FOR-SWAT'  (-sw6t'),  a.  See  Foreswat.  Spenser. 

FOR-SWeAr'  (-8w4r'),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  forswerian  ; 
for  and  swerian,  to  swear  ;  Ger.  verschwuren ; 
Vdn. forsvtprge;  Svf.fbrsvara.]  [i.  forswore; 
pp.  forswearing,  forsworn.] 

1.  To  renounce  or  disavow  upon  oath. 

I  firmly  vow 
Never  to  woo  her  more,  but  do  forswear  her.        Sltak. 

2.  To  deny  upon  oath ;  to  abjure. 

It  will  deny  all,  and  forswear  it  too.  7!.  Jonson. 

3.  To  be  perjured;  to  swear  falsely;  —  fol- 
lowed by  the  reflective  pronoun.  "  I  forswore 
myself.'  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Perjure. 

FOR-SWeAr',  v.  n.  To  swear  falsely;  to  com- 
mit perjury.  Shak. 

FQR-SWEAr'ER,  n.  One  who  forswears.  Johnson. 

fFOR-SW6NK',a.  [See  For,  and  Swink.]  Over- 
labored. Spenser. 


FOR-SWORE',  t.  from  forswear. 

tFOR-SWORN'N^SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  for- 
sworn, or  perjured.  Manning, 

FORT,  n.  [h.fortis,  strong;  It.  forte;  Sp.fuerte  ; 
Ft.  fort.]  A  small  fortified  place  or  post,  en- 
vironed on  all  sides  with  a  moat,  rampart,  and 
parapet ;  a  fortress ;  a  castle ;  a  fortification. 

FOR'TA-LIcE  [(ort-ai'js,  Sm. ;  fort'?-lIs,  C. ;  fort'- 
9-lls,  O.],  n.  [hovf  h.  fotialitium  ;  It.  fortili- 
zio  ;  Sp.  for taleza.]     A  small  fortress,     [r.] 

Sir  W.  Scott.    Jamieson. 

FORTE,  n.  \lt.foHe;  Ti.  fort.  — See  Fort.] 
That  in  which  one  excels  ;  a  peculiar  taljent  or 
faculty ;  a  strong  side ;  chief  excellence.  Qu.Rev. 

FOR' TE  {Vor'ta.).  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  direction  to 
sing  or  play  wth  force ;  —  opposed  to  piano. 

FORT'JgD,  a.  Furnished  with,  or  guarded  by, 
forts,     [r.]  Shak. 

t  f6r'T?-LAce,  n.  [See  Fortalice.]  A  for- 
tress ;  a  fortilage.  Halliwell, 

FORTH,  ad.  [A.  S.  forth  ;  Dut.  voort ;  Ger.  fiirt. 
—  From  L. /ores;  Old  Fr.^ors.    Home  Tooke.] 

1.  Forward  in  time  or  place ;  onward.  "  From 
that  day  forth."  Spenser. 

2.  Abroad ;  out. 

I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night.  ShaJc. 

3.  Beyond  the  limits  or  boundary.  "Forth 
of  France."  Shak. 

4.  Out  into  public  view. 

But  when  your  troubled  country  called  yon  forth.  Waller. 

5.  Noting  departure,  progression,  or  contin- 
uance. 

I  repeated  the  Ave  Maria.  The  inquisitor  bade  me  say 
forth ;  I  said  I  was  taught  no  more.  Strype. 

FORTH,  prep.     Out  of.     [r.]  Shak. 

Some  forth  their  cabins  peep.  Donne. 

t  FORTH, »».     [Su.  Goth. /or^]     Away.       Todd. 

FORTH'-BEAM-JNG,  a.    Emitting  rays.      Pope. 

F0RTH'-C6m-JNG,  a.    Ready  to  appear.    Shak. 

FORTH'-GO-JNG,  n.  A  going  oXit  or  forth ;  ut- 
terance. Clarke. 

FORTH'-GO-ING,  a.     Going  forth.  Clarke. 

t  FOR-ThInk',  v.  a.  [A.  S.forthencan  ;  for  and 
thencan,  to  think.]  To  repent  of ;  to  be  sorry 
for ;  to  lament.  Spenser. 

FORTH-IS'sy-iNG  (-Ish'shij-Ing),  a.  Coming  out ; 
proceeding.  Pope. 

t  FORTH-RIGHT'  (-rit'),  ad.  Straight  forward  ; 
right  on.  Sidney. 

t  FORTH-RIGHT' (-rlt'),n.  A  straight  path.  Shak. 

t  FORTH'WARD,  ad.    Forward.  Bp.  Fisher. 

FORTH'-WELL-JNG,  a.  Issuing  from  a  spring  or 
fountain.  Potter. 

t  FORTH'WfiNT,  p.  a.  Having  gone  forth  ;  de- 
parted. Fairfax, 

FORTH- WiTH',  ad.  Immediately ;  without  delay. 

A  solemn  council  forthwith  to  be  held 

At  Pandemonium.  Milton. 

tFOR'THY,  ad.  [A.  S.forthi.']  Therefore.  Spe?iser. 

FOR'TJ-jfTH,  a.  The  ordinal  of  forty ;  the  fourth 
tenth. 

FOR'TJ-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  fortified,  or 
strengthened  by  fortifications.  Cotgrave. 

FOR-Tl-Fl-CA'TION,  w.  [It.  fortifcazione  ;  Sp. 
fortifcacion ;  Fr.  fortification.  —  See  Fortify.] 

1.  The  art  or  tlie  science  of  fortifying  places 
to  defend  them  against  an  enemy ;  military 
architecture  ;  construction  of  works  of  defence. 

2.  Any  fortified  place  ;  a  fort.  Sidney. 

3.  Addition  of  strength,  [r.]  Decay  of  Piety. 

Syn.  —  Fortification  is  used  to  denote  not  only  the 
science  of  military  arcliltecture,  but  also  tlie  works 
constructed  around  a  place  for  defence,  and  a  fortress 
or  a  place  strongly  fortified.  Fortress  is  a  stronghold, 
or  place  strongly  fortified  ;  fort,  a  small  fortress  ;  cas- 
tle, a  large  fortified  building;  citadel,  a  fortress  on  a 
commanding  |X)sition  near  a  city  ;  a  bulwark  is  a  for- 
tress, or  a  part  of  a  fortification,  now  called  a  bastion  ; 
a  bastion  is  a  work  generally  constructed  at  the  salient 
angle  of  a  polygon  consLiting  of  two  faces  and  two 
flanks  ;  a  rampart,  a  liigh  bank  round  a  fortified 
place,  or  forming  an  inner  enclosure  of  a  fortification  ; 


a  redan,  commonly  a  rampart  of  earth  placep        w 
vance  of  the  principal  works  to  defend  tlie  J   ,/  pj^ 
tected  parts  ;  a  redoubt,  an  outwork  for  strengtheiiine 
a  fortification  or  military  position.  * 

FOR'T!-FIED  (fbr'te-fid),  p.  a.  Strengthened  by 
fortifications  ;  made  strong  against  assaults. 

f6r'TI-fI-5R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  forti. 
fies-  Carew. 

FOR'Tl-FY,  v.a.  [J..fortis,  strong,  and /a«o,  to 
make  ;  It.  fortificare  ;  Sp.  fortificar ;  Fr.  for- 
tifier.'] [l.  roilTIFIED  ;  pp.  FORTIFYING,  FOR- 
TIFIED.] 

1.  To  strengthen  against  attacks  by  walls 
batteries,  or  other  works  of  art. 

Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly /or<</ies.  Shak. 

2.  To  confirm ;  to  strengthen ;  to  make  strong. 

When  interest /or<i|/fp«  an  argument. 

Weak  reason  serves  to  gain  the  will's  assent. 

For  souls  already  warped  receive  an  easy  bent.  Dryden. 

Syn.— See  Strengthen. 

t  f6r'TI-LA(?E,  n.  A  little  fort ;  a  blockhouse. 
—  Same  as  Fortalice.  Spenser. 

fFORT'IJV,  71.  [Sp.  §Fr.]  A  sconce  or  little 
fort  raised  to  defend  a  camp.  Shak. 

FOR-TJS'SI-JUO.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Very  loud.  Crabb. 

FOR'TI-TER  m  RE.  [L.]  With  firmness  in 
acting.  Chesterfield. 

FOR'TJ-TUDE,  n.  [L.  foHitudo  ;  fortis,  strong; 
lt.fortitudi}^e;  Sjt.fortitud.]  Strength  or  reso- 
lution to  endu'-e  pam  or  encounter  danger  ;  pa- 
tience under  su.'^'ering  ;  endurance ;  resolution ; 
firmness  ;  equani.-Bity  ;  courage. 

Fortitude  is  oae  of  the  virtues  called  cardinal.        Fleming. 
True  fortitude  is  »»cn  in  great  exploits 
That  justice  warrai.ts  and  that  wisdom  guides.  Addimn. 

Syn.—  See  CouRjiGE,  Patience. 

FOR-T|-TU'DI-NOUS,  a.  Having  fortitude  ;  firm  ; 
manly;  courageous.  Gibbon. 

FORT'L^T,  n.    A  little  fort.  Bailey. 

FORT'-MA-JOR,  n.    {Mil.)    A  commandant  of  a 

fort.  Mil.  Ency. 

II  FORT'NIGHT  (fiirt'nit  or  fiirt'njt)  [f brt'nit,  S.  W. 
J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  ;  fbrt'njt,  P.  Wb. ;  fiirt'nit  of 
fiirt'nit,  K.],  n.  [Contracted  from  fourteen 
nights.]     The  space  of  two  weeks. 

II  FORT'NIGHT-LY,  a.  Occurring  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight.  '  Gent.  Mag, 

II  FORT'NIGHT-LY,  ad.    Every  fortnight.  Felkin, 

FOR'TRgSS,  n.  [Fr../br^eres«e.— See  Fort.]  A 
stronghold ;  a  fortified  place.  "  One  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Italy."  Middleton, 

Syn.  —  See  Fortification. 

FOR'TRgSS,  V.  a.  To  guard;  to  fortify,  [r.]  Shak. 

FOR'TR^SSED  (-trest),^.  a.  Defended  by  a  for- 
tress. Craig. 

FORT'R^T,  n.  A  little  fort ;  a  sconce ;  a  fortlet ; 
a  fortalice.  Brande, 

FOR-TU'I-TOCS  (for-tu'e-tiSs),  a.  [1,.  fortuitvs; 
fors,  fortis,  chance ;  fero,  to  bear ;  It.  Sg  Sp. 
fortuito ;  Fr.  fortuit.]  Happening  by  chance ; 
depending  on  fortune  ;  taking  place  without  any 
assignable  cause  ;  accidental ;  casual ;  contin- 
gent. "A.  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. ".BrooAe. 
Syn.  —  See  Accidental. 

FOR-TU'l-TOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  fortuitous  man- 
ner ;  casually. 

FOR-TU'I-TOUS-NESS,  n.  The  Quality  or  the  state 
of  being  fortuitous ;  accidentalness.        Bailey. 

FOR-TU'I-TY,  w.    Chance;  accident.        Forbes. 

F0R-TU'^r4,n.  [L.]  1.  (il/y^A.)  The  goddess  of 
fortune,  represented  as  blind,  and  distributing 
wealth  and  honors  at  pleasure. 

2.  {Astron.)  One  of  the  minor  planets,  or  as- 
teroids, revolving  between  the  orbits  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter ;  —  discovered  by  Hind  in  1852. 

II  FORT'y-NATE  (fiirt 'yu-nsit),  a.  [L.  fortunatns ; 
It.  fortunato  ;  Sp.  fortunado  ;  Fr.  fortune.  — 
See  Fortune.]  Favored  by  fortune;  lucky; 
successful ;  prosperous ;  auspicious ;  happy. 

Syn.  —  Fortunate  and  lucky  are  a|)plied  to  that 
which  is  out  or  liuman  control,  and  are  also  applied 
to  the  avoiding  of  evil,  as  well  as  to  the  attainment  of 
good.     Prosperous  and  succes^ul  include  the  idea  of 
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[human  effort,  and  are  applied  to  what  («  esteemed 
^BDod.  A  fortuaate  afTair,  event,  or  occurrence  ;  a 
'  lucky  circuinBtance  or  eHcn|io  ;  a  proxperuan  line  of 
huHineHg;  a  jfiicccv^u/ cnturpriHe ;  a  A«/jj>y  life  or  per- 
son.—Bee  Auspicious,  Happy,  Lucky. 

II  KiJRT'lJ-NATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  fortunate  manner; 
luckily;  happily." 

II  FORT'V-N ATE-n£S8,  n.  Good  luck ;  succesa  ; 
happiness.  Sidney. 

I  PORT'UNE  (fiirt'yun)  [for'clifln,  W.  J. ;  for'tOn, 
^'.  F.Ja.',  fbr'tiin, 'i*.  i'. ;  fiirt'yOn, /T. ;  fiir'tOn, 
collof/uuilly  fbrt'slioon,  &'//!.],  n.  [L.,  It.,  Sf  Sp. 
Jortuna ;  YT.foHune.^ 

1.  Chiince  ;  luck  ;  accident ;  hap. 

f'orlime  ia  like  K  rnnrkct,  where,  many  tiinei,  if  you  «tay  a 
little,  the  price  will  full.  litiron. 

2.  The  goddess  of  heathen  mythology  that 
distributed  the  lots  of  life. 

I  care  not.  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny; 

You  cannot  rob  me  of  fl"ce  nature's  grace.         Thom»on. 

3.  Chance  of  life ;  means  of  living;  livelihood. 

Hit  fiither  dying,  he  wa<  driven  to  London  to  seek  hig 
fortune.  Swi/I. 

4.  Success,  good  or  had ;  event. 

Our  equal  crimes  shall  equal  fortune  give.       Drydeu. 

5.  Estate ;  possessions ;  riches  ;  wealth. 

A  gentleman  of  good  birth,  but  small/or^irae.         Swift. 

6.  Futurity ;  future  condition  ;  destiny ;   as, 
"  To  tell  one's  fortune." 

Syn.  —  See  Chance,  Luck. 

II  t  FOIIT'IJNE,  V.  a.  1.  To  make  fortunate. CAatwJcr. 

2.  +1*0  dispose  of,  fortunately  or  not.     S/iak. 

3.  t  To  presage  ;  to  predict ;  to  prognosticate. 


Fortune  fortimetl  the  dying  notes  of  Rome, 
Till  I,  her  consul  sole,  consoled  her  doom. 


Drydeu. 


[  FORT'l'NE,  V.  n.  To  befall ;  to  happen  ;  to 
chance.     "  What  hath  fortuned."  Shtik. 

II  FORT'UNE-BOOK  (-bfik),  n.  A  book  foretelling 
fortunes.  Crashaw. 

II  FORT'UNED  (fort'y'tnd),  a.  Supplied  by  fortune. 
"  The  \\x\\-fortunedCsisa.T."  Hhak. 

II  FORT'UNE-HUNT'gR,  n.  A  man  who  seeks  to 
enrich  himself  by  marrying  a  woman  of  great 
fortune.  Spectator. 

II  FORT'UNE-HtJNT'lNG,  n.  The  acl  of  seeking 
to  acquire  riches  by  a  marriage  alliance.  Craig. 

II  FORT'UNE-LESS,    a.      1.  Luckless ;    hapless. 

"  Fortuneless  misfare."  Spenser. 

2.  Without  a  fortune.  Johnson. 

II  FORT'UNE-STEAL'^R,  n.  One  who  obtains  a 
fortune  by  marrying  an  heiress  or  rich  woman 
for  her  money.  Addison. 

II  FORT'UNE-TELL,  v.  n.  To  foretell  fortunes  ; 
to  reveal  future  events.  Shak. 

II  FORT'UNE-TfiLL'^R,  n.  One  who  foretells 
fortunes.  Swift. 

II  FORT'UNE-TfiLL'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  prac- 
tice of  foretelling  fortunes.  Shak. 

II  t  f5RT'UN-IZE,  v.  a.  To  regulate  the  fortune  of. 
Each  unto  himself  his  life  may /ortunize.  Spenser. 

FOR'TY,  a.  &  n.  [A.  S.  feotoertig ;  feower,  four, 
and  tig,  tens.]     1  our  times  ten. 

FO'RUM,  n.;  pi.  L.  rd'RA;  Eng.  f6'rvm§.    [L.] 

1.  In  ancient  Rome,  the  market  place,  which 
was  surrounded  by  porticos  and  the  shops  of 
money-changers,  and  was  used  as  the  principal 
place  of  meeting  for  discussing  public  affairs, 
and  holding  courts  of  justice.  Andrews. 

2.  A  tribunal ;  a  court  of  justice.  Story. 

r  FOR-WAN'D?R  (-w5n'd?r),  r.  n.  [See  For,  and 
Wandeu.]    To  wander  wildly.  Spenser. 

tFOR-WAN'D?RED  (-w8n'd?rd),  a.  Lost;  be- 
wildered. Mir.  for  Mag. 

FOR'WARD,    )  ad.     [A.  S.  foreweard ;  fore,  be- 
FOR'WARD?,  )  fore,   and    weard,    ward.]      To- 
wards what  is  before  ;  onward ;  progressively ; 
as,  *'To  walk  backward  &n&  forward."  —  See 
Backward. 

FOR'WARD,  a.    1.  At  or  near  the  fore  part. 

Let  us  take  the  instant  by  the  fortvani  top.  Shai: 

2.  Ready ;  prompt ;  quick  ;  willing ;  earnest. 

They  would  that  we  should  remember  the  poor,  which  I 
»l»o  was  forwani  to  do.  Gul.  ii.  10. 
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8.  Ardent ;  hot ;  hasty ;  eager. 

Or  lead  the  forward  youth  to  uuble  war.  Prior. 

4.  Confident;  bold;  presuming;  impertinent; 
presumptuous ;  as,  "  A  forward  youth."  Dryd*n. 

5.  Coming  on  or  advancing  quickly  ;   early  ; 
premature.    "  A  forward  spring."  Shak, 

FOR'WARD,    v.  a.       [i.    FOttWAHDED;    pp.    POU- 

waud'ino,  fokwaudku.] 

1.  To  promote ;    to  further  ;  to  advance ;  to 
help  on  ;  to  foster ;  to  aid  ;  to  assist ;  to  second. 

The  occasional  propensity  to  this  superstition  was  for- 
warded and  encouraged  by  tne  priesthood.  H'arAurton. 

2.  To  quicken  ;  to  hasten  ;  to  accelerate. 

I. /brwarrf  the graas, and  I  ripen  the  vine.  Surift. 

8.  To  transmit ;  to  send  on,  as  goods. 
Syn.  —  See  Promote,  Second. 
FOR'WARD-PR,  n.    One  who  forwards. 

FOR' W ARD-iNG,  p.  a.    1.  Promoting ;  furthering. 

2.  Quickening ;  hastening. 

3.  Transmitting ;  sending  on,  as  goods. 
Fonparding  merchant,  one  who  receives  and  for- 
wards goods  to  their  destination. 

FOR'WARD-LY,  orf.  Eagerly;  hastily. .4«er6Mry. 

FOR'WARD-NfeSS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  for- 
ward ;  readiness  ;  eagerness.  "  Forwardness  to 
die."  Hooker. 

2.  Quickness ;  precocity.  "  His  teachers  were 
fain  to  restrain  his  forwardness."  Wotton. 

3.  Confidence ;    assurance ;   boldness  ;   want 
of  modesty.  Addison. 

4.  Earhness ;  prematureness ;  as,  "  The  for- 
wardness of  the  season." 

FOR'WARD§,  ad.    Onward.  — See  Forward. 

t  FOR- WASTE',  V.  a.  [See  For,  and  Waste.] 
To  desolate  ;  to  destroy.  Sj>enser. 

t  FOR-WEA'RY,  V.  a.  [See  For,  and  Weary.] 
To  dispirit  with  labor ;  to  fatigue.  Spenser. 

t  FQR-WEEP',  V.  n.    To  weep  much.         Bailey. 

t  FOR' WORD  (fiir'wUrd),  n.  [A.  S.  foreweard,  an 
agreement ;  fore,  before,  and  weard,  a  safe- 
guard.]    A  promise ;  an  engagement.  Chuttcer. 

FOR-ZJJV'DO,  ad.  [It.]  {Mus.)  With  forced 
and  sudden  emphasis,  —  expressed  by  the  sign 
>  over  each  note  so  sounded,  or  by  fz  or  sf, 
referring  to  a  whole  passage.  Dwight. 

FOss'A^E,  n.  {Law.)  A  composition  paid  to 
be  exempt  from  repairing  or  maintaining  the 
ditches  round  a  town.  Craig. 

f6sse,  n.  [L.  fossa ;  fodio,  fossus,  to  dig ;  It. 
fossa;  Sp.fosa;  ¥t. fosse.] 

1.  {Fort.)   A  ditch ;    a  moat ;   an  intrench- 
ment.  Wai-ton. 

2.  (Allot.)  A  small  cavity  or  depression  in  a 
bone,  with  a  large  orifice.  Craig. 

3.  A  waterfall.  Farm.  Ency. 

f6s'S^;t,  n.    See  Faucet.  Johnson. 

F6s-SETTE',n.  [Fr.]  A  little  hollow ;  a  dim- 
ple. Craig. 

FOSSE'wAY,  n.  One  of  the  great  Roman  roads 
through  England,  so  called  from  the  ditches  on 
each  side.  JohTison. 

f6s'SIL,  a.  IIj.  fossilis;  fodio,  fosstts,  to  dig; 
It.  fossile ;  Sp.  fosil;  Fr.  fossile.']  Dug  out  of 
the  earth.  "  P'ossil,  or  rock,  salt."  "  Fossil 
shells." — See  the  noun.  Woodward. 

f6s'SIL,  n.  Literally  a  substance  dug  out  of  the 
earth;  —  now  chiefly  restricted  to  the  petrified 
remains  of  animals  and  plants  found  in  the 
different  geological  formations.  Owen. 

FOs'SIL-CO'PAL,  n.  A  substance  resembling 
copal,  but,  unlike  that  resin,  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol. Eng.  Cyc. 

f6S-SI-LYf'5R-OOs,  a.  [L.  fossilis,  fossil,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  {Pal.)  Producing,  or  forming, 
fossils  ;  formed  of  fossils  ;  —  applied  to  the 
strata  which  contain  the  remains  of  animals 
and  plants.  Buckland. 

FOS-STL-1-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  fossilis,  fossil,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  The  act  of  fossilizing.   IVuiles. 

P6s'SIL-I§M,  n.  The  nature  or  the  science  of 

fossils.  Coleridge. 

Ff)S'S|I^-lST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  of 

fossils.  PennatU. 
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PQS-sTl'I-TY,  h.  Quality  or  sUte  of  a  foB8il.P.Cya 

F(')H-8|Ul-ZA'TIQN,n.  [Fr./ouilUntion.]  The 
process  of  changing  into  a  (^sail.    N.  Bnt.  Rev. 

Ffts'Sl  L-iZE,  V.  a.  &  n.     (Fr. /oMiVwer.]    [i.  rott- 

HU.l7.r.V,  pp.    roSKILIZINU,    F08SILIZEDJ        To 

change  into  a  fossil  state.  Ec,  Rev. 

FQS-slL'Q-gjIST,  n.    Afosallist.  JodreU. 

PQ8.8lL'9-9Y,  n.    Fossilology.  Rodd. 

FOs-SIL-OL'Q-^iY,  n.  [L.foMnli*,  fossil,  and  Or. 
l6yo(,  a  discourse.]  The  science  of  fossils ;  fos- 
Bilogy-  Buchanan. 

FOS-sd' RE^,  n.  pi.  (ZorJ.)  An  extensive  group 
of  aculeate  hymenopterous  insects,  comprising 
the  burrowing  sand  wasps  and  wood  wasps. 

IVettwood. 

FQS-86'R|-AL,  a.  [L./o««or,  a  digger ;  fodio,  foe- 
tus, to  dig."]  {7.or,L)  Applied  to  animals  which  dig 
their  retreats,  and  seek  their  food,  in  the  earth, 
and  bury  food  therein  for  their  young.   Bratide. 

FOs'sy-LATE,  o.  [L.  foseula,  a  little  ditch ; 
fossa,  a  ditch.]  Having  long,  narrow  depres- 
sions. Brande. 

F68'T?R,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  fostrian,  to  foster ;  fat- 
ter, food  ;  father,  fodder  :  —  Dan.  fottre  ;  Sw. 
appfostra.J  [i.  foste&ed  ;  pp.  fosterino, 
fostered.] 

1.  To  nurse  or  nourish;  to  feed;  to  support; 
to  rear  up. 

Some  say  that  rarens  foster  forlorn  children.  Shot, 

2.  To  cherish ;  to  encourage  ;  to  stimulate ; 
as,  "  To  foster  truth  or  virtue." 

t  FOs'TfR,  V.  n.    To  be  nursed  or  bred.  Spenter. 

t  FOs'TgR,  n.    A  forester.  Spenter. 

F6s'T5R-A9E,  n.     Charge  of  nursing.     Raleigh. 

FOS'T^R-BABE.n.  An  infant  foster-child.  Byron. 

FOS'T?R-Br6tH-(:R,  n.  [A.  S.foster-brothor.] 
A  male  suckled  at  the  same  breast,  but  not  oi 
the  same  mother.  Beau.  ^  Ft. 

Fr)S'T(;R-CHiLD,  n.  [A.  S./o»/cr-ct7rf.]  A  child 
nursed  by  a  woman  who  is  not  its  mother,  or 
bred  by  a  man  who  is  not  its  father.        Daviet. 

f6s'T5R-DAm,  n.  A  nurse  who  is  not  the  mother. 

F6S'TgR-DAUGH-T5:R  (f»8't?r-diw-ter),  n.  A 
female  child  nursed  by  a  woman  who  is  not  the 
mother.  Booth. 

FOS'Tf,R-EARTH,  n.  Earth  which  is  not  native 
to  a  plant.  PhiUipt. 

FOs'TfR-fR,  n.    1.  One  who  fosters  ;  a  nurse. 
2.  An  encourager ;  a  forwarder ;  a  promoter. 
"  Fosterers  of  truth."  Barrow. 

F68'T{;R-FA-TH5R,  n.  [A.  S.  foster-ftrder.^ 
One  who  takes  the  place  of  a  father  in  bringing 
up  a  child  not  his  own.  Bacon. 

Eds'TgR-lNG,  n.    Nourishment.  Chaucer. 

FOS'T^R-Ing,  p.  a.  Cherishing;  nourishing; 
feeding. 

FOs'T^R-lAnd,  n.  Land  allotted  for  maintain- 
ing a  person.  Ash. 

f6s'T5R-lIng,  n,  [A.  6.  faster-ling.]  A  foster, 
child ;  a  nurse-child.  B.  Jonton. 

t  f6s'T5R-m£NT,  n.    Nourishment.    Cockeram. 

FOS'TeR-M6TH-5R,  n.  [A.  S.  foster-moder.} 
A  woman  who  fosters  a  child.  Arbuthnot, 

FOs'TgR-NiJRSE,  n.    A  nurse.  Shak. 

f6s'TPR-PAr-5NT,  n.  One  who  assumes  the 
place  of  a  parent.  Booth. 

FOS'TgR-SUlP,  n.  The  office  of  a  forester;  for- 
estership.  —  See  Foster,  «.  Churlon. 

FOs'TJIR-SlS-TgR,  M.  [A.  S.  foster-stredtler.] 
A  female  who  is  brought  up  as  a  sister,  though 
not  of  the  same  parents.  Booth. 

F6s'TpR-SON  (-siSn),  n.  One  fed  and  educated 
as  a  son,  though  not  a  son  by  descent.  Dryden. 

t  FOs'TRfSS,  n.  A  female  who  fosters;  a  nurse 
or  foster-mother.  B.  Jonton, 

r6TU'^K,  n.  [A.  B.  father;  Oer.  fiider  ;  fuhren, 
to  carry.]  A  load,  generally  of'  lead  or  coals, 
weighing,  in  some  parts  of  Eng.l9i^  cwt.Chaui-er. 
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FOTH'pR,  V.  a.  (Nattt.)  To  stop  a  leak  by  means 
of  oakum  stitched  loosely  upon  a  sail  which  is 
drawn  under  the  vessel's  bottom,  the  flow  of 
water  through  the  leak  sucking  it  up  into  the 
aperture.  Francis. 

f6th'5R-Ing,  n.  The  act  of  stopping  a  leak 
with  oakum.  Clarke. 

FOT'MAL,  n.  {Com.)  A  term  for  seventy  pounds 
of  lead.  Simmo'tids. 

FdU-G.^DE'{ro-gid'),  }  n.  [Fr.]  {FoH.)  A  little 
FOU-OASSE'  {fo-^a'),  S  well-like  mine  filled  with 
combustibles,  sometimes  employed  in  defence 
of  field  forts,  being  placed  under  the  glacis  at 
the  points  where  an  attack  is  expected,  and  oc- 
casionally used  to  destroy  a  small  work,  in 
which  case  it  is  sunk  in  the  rampart  or  para- 
pet. P.  Cyc. 

FOUGHT  (ftwt),  i.  &  p.  from  fight.    See  Fight. 

f  FOUGH'TEN  (fiiw'tn).    The  old  p.  for  Fought. 

V6th,a.  \Goi\i. fills;  A.S. ful;  Fis. ful;  Dut. 
vuil;  GeT.faid;  Dan.  feel.} 

1.  Not  clean  ;  filthy ;  dirty ;  impure ;  pollut- 
ed ;  squalid  ;  nasty.     "  Foul  linen."  Shak. 

2.  Displeasing ;  disgusting ;  ugly ;  loathsome. 
"  Foul  sights."  Bacon. 

3.  Wicked  ;  detestable  ;  abominable.  "  A 
foul  fault."     " /-om/ profanation."  Shak. 

4.  Disgraceful ;  shameful.  "  Foul  defeat." 
Milton.     "  So  foul  a  wrong."  Shak. 

5.  Unfair  ;  dishonorable  ;  sinister ;  as,  "  Foul 
play  "  ;  "By  fair  means  or  foul." 

6.  Scurrilous  ;  insulting  ;  abusive.  "  Fair 
payment  for  foul  words."  Shak. 

7.  Not  pleasant  or  favorable ;  cloudy ;  not 
clear  ;  —  opposed  to  fair  ;  as,  "  Foul  weather." 

8.  {Naut.)  Entangled  or  twisted  with  a  cable 
or  rope ;  as,  "  Afoul  anchor  " ;  "  Afoul  hawse." 

flEg=-  Used  adverbially,  as  to  fall  foul  of,  or  to  run 
foul  of,  to  fall  upon,  or  run  against,  with  rough  force. 

FOUL,  V.  a.  \i.  FOULED  ;  pp.  fouling,  fouled.] 
To  bedaub  ;  to  beniire  ;  to  make  filthy  ;  to  dir- 
ty ;  to  soil ;  to  defile.  Swift. 

f6u-lArD',  n.     [Fr.]     1.  A  kind  of  silk  hand- 
kerchief. Clarke. 
2.  A  silk  material  for  ladies'  dresses,  plain, 
dyed,  or  printed.                                   Simmonds. 

t  f6i)l'D5;r,  v.  n.  [Fr.  fouldroyei:  Cotgrave.] 
To  emit  great  heat.  Spenser. 

FOl^L'-FACED  (-fast),  a.  Having  an  ugly,  disa- 
greeable, or  hateful  visage.  Shak. 

FOUL'-FEED-JNG,  a.  Gross;  of  coarse  food. 
"  Foulfeeding  morsels."  Bp.  Hall. 

FOl^L'Ly,  ad.    In  a  foul  manner. 

f6ul'-M6i)thed  (-mofltlid),  a.  Scurrilous; 
abusive.     "  Foul-mouthed  scolds."  Pope. 

FotyL'N^SS,  n.    The  state  of  being  foul.      Shak. 

f6UL'-SP6k-EN  (-sp6-kn),  a.    1.  Contumelious  ; 

abusive.     "  Foul-spoken  coward."  Shak. 

2.  Speaking  obscenely  or  abusively.     Clarke. 

FOU'M ART  (fo'mart),  n.  [foulmart ;  i.  e.  foul- 
martin.  RieJiardson.']  (Zool.)  An  animal  of 
the  genus  Mustela ;  the  polecat  orfitchew;  Mms- 
tela  putorius.  Bell. 

F0t)ND,  i.  &  p.  from  find.    See  Find. 

FotSNDjV.  a.  [li.  f undo,  fwidatus  ;  It.  fondare; 
Sp.  fundar  ;    Fr.  fonder.}      \i.  founded  ;  pp. 

FOUNDING,  founded.] 

1.  To  lay  the  basis  of ;  to  fix,  set,  or  place  ; 
to  ground ;  to  base. 

It  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock.      Matt.  vii.  25. 

2.  To  build  ;  to  raise ;  to  erect ;  to  construct. 

Wherewith  he  did  the  Theban  city  found,       Dryden. 

3.  To  establish  ;  to  institute  ;  to  originate  ; 

as,  "  To  found  a  library  " ;  "  To  found  an  art." 

There  they  shall  found 
Their  government.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  found  is  to  lay  the  basis  or  foundation 
of  a  building  ;  to  ground,  to  fix  firmly  ;  to  build,  con- 
struct, erect,  and  raise  are  applied  to  subsequent  acts 
in  an  architectural  process.  Build  a  house  ;  cmistruct 
the  walls  ;  erect  a  scaflbld  or  monument ;  raise  the 
frame  or  roof.  —  A  charge  is  foundrd ;  a  belief, 
grounded.    Cities,  colleges,  &c.,  are  founded ;  laws. 
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instituted  ;  institutions,  principles,  established ;   tribu- 
nals, erected.  —  See  Constitute,  Institute. 

FOUND,  V.  o.  [L.  fwido,  fusiis ;  It.  fondcre;  Sp. 
fundir,  or  hundir  ;  Fr.  fondre.}  To  form  by 
melting  and  pouring  into  a  mould ;  to  cast,  as 
metals,     [r.] 

A  second  multitade 
With  wondrous  art  founded  the  massy  ore.         Milton. 

f6t)N-DA'TION,  n.  \h.  fundatio ;  fundo,funda- 
tus,  to  lay  the  bottom  of ;  It.  fondazione ;  Sp. 
fundacion;  Fr.fondation.] 

1.  The  act  of  founding  or  fixing  the  basis. 

Ne'er  to  these  chambers,  where  the  mighty  rest, 

Since  their  foundation  came  a  nobler  guest.         Tickell. 

2.  The  lowest  part  of  a  structure  lying  under 
ground ;  base  ;  basis  ;  groundwork. 

1  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall.  Dryden. 

3.  The  principles,  reasons,  or  ground  on 
which  any  thing  rests,  or  from  which  it  springs. 
*'  Hopes  which  have  no  foundation."       Burke. 

4.  A  donation  or  endowment  appropriated 
for  any  purpose,  particularly  for  a  charitable  one. 
Ue  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  school  on  a  foundation. 

Swift. 

5.  Establishment ;  settlement.  Johnson. 

Syn. —  Foundation  and  basis,  or  base,  are  the  low- 
est parts  of  a  structure  ;  the  foundation  lies  under  the 
ground  ;  the  basis  or  base,  above  it.  A  good  founda- 
tion ;  a  firm  basis  or  base.  —  There  is  no  foundation  for 
the  report ;  no  ground  for  suspicion. 

FOUN-DA'TION-?R,  n.  A  student  supported  or 
assisted  by  a  charitable  foundation.         Arnold. 

FOl^N-DA'TION-LESS,  a.  Without  any  founda- 
tion. Hammond. 

FOUN-DA'TION-MU^'LIN,  n.  {Manufactures.) 
An  open  gummed  fabric,  used  for  stiffening 
dresses  and  bonnets.  Simmo7ids. 

FOl^N-DA'TION-STONE,  n.  The  first  or  comer- 
stone  of  a  large  building,  usually  laid  in  public, 
and  with  some  ceremony.  Simmonds. 

FOI)nd'5R,  n.  1.  One  who  founds;  a  builder,  es- 
tablisher,  or  originator.  "ViiBneste's  founder." 
Dryden.  "  The  honorable  founder  of  this  lec- 
ture." Bentley. 

2.  One  who  shapes  metals  by  melting  them 
and  casting  them  in  a  mould ;  a  caster. 

Founders  add  a  little  antimony  to  their  bell-metal  to  make 
it  more  sonorous.  Grew. 

3.  A  disease  in  the  feet  of  horses.  —  See 
Founder,  v.  n.  Loudon. 

FOUN'D^R,  V.  a.  [^.  FOUNDERED  ;  pp.  founder- 
ing, foundered.]  To  cause  a  soreness  in  a 
horse's  foot  so  that  he  cannot  use  it. 


A  foundered  horse  will  oft  debate 
Before  he  tries  a  five-barred  gate. 


Swift. 


FOUN'D?R,  ».  n.  [L.  fundus,  the  bottom ;  It. 
affondare,  to  go  to  the  bottom ;    Fr.  fondre,  to 

1.  To  fill  with  water,  and  sink.  Falconer. 

2.  To  stumble  ;  to  trip  ;  to  fall,  as  a  horse. 

And  leaped  aside,  and  foundered  as  he  leaped.      Chaucer, 

3.  To  fail;  to  miscarry.  "All  his  tricks 
founder."  Shak. 

FO^N'D^R-OfJS,  a.  [Fr.foTidriire.  —  See  Foun- 
der.] Full  of  bogs  ;  failing;  ruinous.  "A  sad, 
founderous  road."  Burke. 

FOI)n'D5R§^-DUST,  n.  Powder  of  charcoal,  or 
of  other  kind  of  coal,  used  by  founders  to  sift 
on  the  moulds.  Simmonds. 

FotyN-D^R^-SAND,  n.  A  species  of  sand  used 
by  founders  in  making  moulds.  Simmonds. 

F01)n'D?R-Y,  n.  [It.  fonderia ;  Sp.  funderia ; 
Fr.fonderie.  —  See  Found.] 

1.  The  art  of  casting  metals.  Holland. 

2.  A  place  in  which  founding  is  carried  on  ; 
a  house  and  apparatus  for  casting  metals  in 
various  forms  ;  —  written  also  fou?idry. 

His  eyes  having  suffered  by  working  in  the  founderji. 

Walpole, 

FOUND'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  founds  or 
establishes. 

2.  The  process  of  shaping  metals  by  melting 
them  and  pouring  them  into  a  mould. 

FOUND'LJNG,  n.  [See  Find.]  A  new-born  child 
abandoned  by  its  parents  ;  a  child  found  with- 
out any  known  parent.  Burke. 


FOUR-LEGGED 

F61>ND'LING_h6s'PI-TAL,  n.  A  hospital  or 
charitable  institution  for  foundlings.     Walpole, 

FOUND'LING-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  for  found- 
lings ;  a  foundUng  hospital.  Rambler. 

FoCn  'DR^SS,  n.  A  woman  that  founds ;  a  female 
builder,  establisher,  or  originator.  Tatler. 

FOX^N'DRY,  n.     See  Foundery, 

VotnT,n.     \L.fons,fontis;  It.fonte.} 

1.  A  spring ;  a  fountain.  Byron. 

2.  {Pri7iting.)  An  assortment  or  complete  set 
of  printing  types ;  a  font.  Johnson. 

F6i)n'TAIN  (fcian'tjn),  n.  [L.  fons,  fontis  ;  It. 
f ante,  or  fontan  a;  Sp.ftiente-.Fr.  fontaine.] 

1.  Water  issuing  from  the  earth  ;  well ;  spring. 

Wherever  fountain  or  fresh  current  flowed.       Milton, 

2.  An  artificial  spout,  jet,  or  shower  of  water, 
formed  either  by  the  pressure  of  a  head  of  wa- 
ter, or  by  means  of  compressed  air.       Francis. 

3.  The  basin  or  architectural  structure  erected 
for  receiving  and  supplying  water  for  any  use- 
ful or  ornamental  purpose.  FairhoU. 

4.  Source ;  origin  ;  first  principle  or  cause. 

Almighty  God,  the  fountain  of  all  goodness.  Com.  I'rnyer. 

5.  {Printing.)  The  trough  which  supplies 
the  rollers  of  a  printing-press  with  ink. 

FOUN'TAJN-KEad,  n.  1.  The  head  or  first  spring 
of  a  river,  or  other  stream.  Young, 

2.  Original  source  ;  origin. 

We  have  this  detail  from  the  fountain-head,  from  the  per- 
sons themselves.  I'aley. 

Syn.— Sea  Or.iftm. 

FOUN'TAJN-LESS,  a.  Havingno  fountain.  Milton. 

FO  UN 'TAIN-PEN,  n.  A  writing  pen  with  a  re- 
servoir for  ink.  Sitmnonds. 

FOUN'TAIN-TREE,  n.  A  name  given  to  a  tree 
in  the  Canary  Islands  which  distils  water  from 
its  leaves.  Clarke. 

t  FOUNT'FUL,  a.    Full  of  springs.        Chapman. 

FOUR  (for),  a.  &  n.  ^oth.  fidwor;  A.  S.feower; 

Dut.  iSf  Ger.  t)«er ;  i}an.fire;  Sw./y?-a.J   Twice 

two  ;  three  and  one  more.  Pope. 

On  all  fours,  on  the  hands  and  feet,  or  knees.  SiB\ft. 

t  FOURBE  (fSrb),  n.  [Fr.]  A  cheat ;  a  trick  ;  an 
imposition.  Denham. 

FdUR-qHEE'  (fSr-sha'),  n.  {Her.)  A  cross  forked 
at  the  ends.  Craig. 

F6UR'qHER,n.  [Fr.]  {Law.)  A  device  used  for 
putting  off  or  delaying  an  action,  as  that  prac- 
tised by  two  or  more  tenants  in  casting  essoins, 
or  making  excuses,  alternately.  Burrill. 

FdUR-qHETTE' ,  n.  [Fr.,  a  fork.}  {Surg.)  A 
surgical  instrument  used  for  raising  and  sup. 
porting  the  tongue  during  the  operation  of  cut. 
ting  the  frsenum.  Dunglison. 

F6UR'-C0R-N5RED  (-nerd),  a.  Having  four  cor- 
ners or  angles.  Blackstone. 

FOUR'FOLD,  a.  Four  times  told  or  repeated; 
quadruple.  2  Sam.  xii.  6. 

FOUR'FOLD,  V.  a.  To  make  fourfold,  as  an  as- 
sessment. Boag. 

FOUR'FOLD,  n.  Four  times  as  ma:»y,  or  as  much. 
"  I  restore  \i\va.  fourfold."  Luke  xix.  8. 

FOUR'-FOOT-gD  (for'fftt-ed),  a.  Having  four  feet. 
FOUR'— FOUR,  a.     {Mjis.)  Noting  a  measure  con- 
taining four  crotchets  in  a  bar,  Dwight, 

F6uR-OdJ\r',n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  wagon;  a  wain. Qu.  Rev. 
2.  A  fire-poker  ,  tn  oven-fork  ;  a  coal-rake. 

Sitnmonds. 

F0UR'-HAND-5D,  a.  Having  four  hands ;  quad- 
rumanous.  Goldsmith. 

f6u'RIER-I§M,  n.  The  principles  or  the  system 
of  Charles  Fourier,  who  proposed  to  remedy  the 
social  evils  of  lifo  by  a  reconstruction  of  society 
into  small  communities  or  associations ;  pha- 
lansterianism ;  socialism. 
Syn.—  See  Socialism. 

f6u'RIER-ITE,  n.  One  who  embraces  the  views 
of  Fourier. 

FOUR'-LfiG-Gpo,  or  FOUR'-LEGGED,  a.  Having 
four  legs.  Campbell 
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POUR'LINO,  n.  One  of  four  children  bom  at  the 
same  birth,     [u-]  For.  Qu.  Hev. 

f6uH-J^F^U'  (rar-iifl'),  n.  [Fr.]  (A/i7.)  The 
chamber  of  a  mine  in  which  the  powder  is 
placed.  Mil.  Eiicy. 

FOUR'PfNCE,  n.     A  British  silver  coin ;  a  groat. 

Simmoivds. 


[Fr.] 


A  harbinger ;  a 
Sir  G.  Buck. 


Four  times 


[Old  Fr.foutu.]    Despicable. 
Todd. 


tFdUR'RIER  (rar'rCr),  », 
precursor. 

KOUR'SCORE   {(Sr'skOr),   a.   &   n. 
twenty  ;  twice  forty ;  eighty. 

fFOUR'SCORTH,  a.  The  ordinal  of  fourscore. 
"  Fourscorth  year  of  her  age."  Guardian. 

FdUR'SauARE  (ftr'skwAr),  a.     Quadrangular. 

O  fklk'n  at  length  that  tower  of  stronfflh, 
Which  itood  Jouriu/uare  to  all  tlie  winds  tharbiewl  Tennyson. 

FOUR'TEEN,  a.  &  n.  [A.  S.  feowertyn  ;  feoicer, 
four,  and  tyn,  ten.]    Four  and  ten;  twice  seven. 

FOUR'TEENTH,  a.  The  ordinal  of  fourteen ;  the 
fourth  after  the  tenth. 

FOUR-TEENTH  ,  n.  {Mils.)  An  interval  em- 
oracing  an  octave  and  a  seventh.  Warner. 

FOURTH,  a.  The  ordinal  of  four ;  the  next  af- 
ter the  third. 

FOURTH,  n.  {Afus.)  An  interval  composed  of 
three  diatonic  intervals,  or  of  two  tones  and  a 
half.  Moore. 

FOURTH 'LY,  ad.    In  the  fourth  place. 

FOURTH'— RATE,  n.  A  vessel  of  war  carrying 
from  fifty  to  seventy  guns.  Himmonds. 

FOUR'-WHEELED  (Rsr'hwCld),  a.  Having  four 
wheels;  as,  " A. four-wheeled  cdnxin^c." 

F0U'S?L-6Tl,  n.    See  Fusel-oil.  Hobbjn. 

Fdu'TgR,  n.    A  despicable  fellow.  Craig. 

t  Fdu'TRA  (fa'tr?),  n.  [Old  Tr.  f outre.']  A  scoff. 
—  A  term  of  contempt.  Shak. 

f6u'TY  (»'t?),  a. 
[Vulgar.] 

F6've-ATE,  a.  [L.  fovea,  a  small  pit.]  {Bot.) 
Deeply  pitted.  Gray. 

FQ-VE'Q-LATE,  a.  [Dim.  of  foveate.']  (Bot.) 
Having  small  holes  or  depressions.  Gray. 

FQ-vIl'LA,  n.  [h.foveo,  to  nourish.]  (Bot.)  A 
viscous  liquor  contained  in  the  vesicles  which 
compose  the  pollen  of  plants.  Hoblyn. 

FoWl,  n.  [A.  S.fugel ;  Dut.  ^  Ger,  vogel ;  Dan. 
fugl;  Svf.fogei.  —  "  From  the  A.  S.  Jleogan,  to 
fly."  Richardson.  —  "  From  the  root  of  the  L. 
jugio,  fiigo,  Gr.  ^fOyw,  and  signifying  the  fy- 
tng  animal."  Webster.  —  "  The  root  is  the  L. 
volo,  to  fly."  Sullivan.'] 

1.  A  winged  animal ;    a  bird.     "  Behold  the 
fowls  of  the  air."  Matt.  vi.  26. 

2.  In  a  restricted  sense,  a  barn-door  fowl. 
4S=-  Like  Jlih,  it  is  ofteu  used   collectively,  for 

fowls  ;  as,  "  We  dined  on  fish  and  fowl." 

FovVl,  v.  n.  To  hunt,  enSnare,  or  destroy  wild 
fowls  for  food  or  game.  Blackstone. 

FOVVi.'^R, n.  One  who  fowls;  a  sportsman  who 
pursues  or  traps  wild  fowl.  Phillips. 

FdV^'LfR-lTE,  n.  (Afm.)  A  silicate  of  manga- 
nese and  iron;  —  so  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Fowler.  Dana. 

FoWl'JNG,  n.    1.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  en- 
snaring, taking,  or  shooting  birds. 
2.  Falconry  or  hawking.  Todd. 

FOVVl'ING-PIECE,  n.  A  light  gun  for  shooting 
birds.        Mortimer. 

¥6x,  n. ;  pi.  FOXES. 
[A.  S.fox ;  Dut.  V03 ; 
Ger.fucfis.] 

1.  (ZoDl.)  A  wild 
animal  of  the  ge- 
nus  Cams,   with   a 

sharp-pointed  muz-         Common  fox  (ttmw  vuljxt). 

zle,  erect  ears,  thick,  bushy  tail,  and  yellowish 
hair;  —  remarkable  for  cunning.   V.  D.  Hoeven. 

2.  A  knave  or  cimning  fellow.  (Hway. 

3.  t  A  familiar  expression  for  a  broadsword. 

O  Signior  Dew,  thou  die»t  on  point  of /ox.  Shot. 


4.  (yaut.)  A  particular  kind  of  strand  made 
of  rope-yarns  twisted  together,  Simmoml*. 

FOX,  v.  a.  [Su.  Goth,  foxa,  to  deceive,  to  en- 
trap.]    [i.  I'OXEU ;  pp.  foxi.no,  foxed.] 

1.  To  stupefy  ;  to  make  drunk.  Boyle. 

2.  To  make  sour,  as  beer  ia  fermenting.   Ore. 

3.  To  repair,  as  boots,  by  adding  new  soles,  and 
covering  the  feet  with  new  leather.    Simmonda. 

f6x'— CASE,  n.    A  fox's  skin.  L'Estrange. 

F6X'-CHA8E,  n.  The  pursuit  of  a  fox  with 
hounds.  Pope. 

F6XE1)  (fiSkst),  a.  1.  Discolored  or  spotted,  as  tim- 
ber, or  the  paper  in  printed  books.       llalUweU. 

2.  Soured,  m  fermenting,  as  beer.  Ure, 

3.  Furnished  with  new  soles  and  feet,   as 
boots. 

tF6x'5-Ry,  n.  Behavior  like  that  of  a  fox; 
cunning;  artfulness.  Chaucer. 

FOX'-E-VIL  (Riks'e-vl),  n.    A  disease  in  which 

the  hair  falls  otl'.  Johnson. 

F6x'— fIsh,  n.     A  species  of  fish.  Johnson. 

F6X'GL6vE  (RSks'giav^,  n.  [Supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of_/b//,«'^fo>fe.]  {Jiot.)  The  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Digitalis  :  —  a 
name  especially  applied  to  the  Digitalis  pur- 
purea, probably  derived  from  the  fanciful  rescm- 
olance  of  its  flowers  to  finger-cases.        Hoblyn. 

To  keep  her  slender  flnfrera  from  the  «iin. 

Fan  through  the  jiasturet*  oftentimes  hath  run 

To  pluelc  the  speclilcd  Jorylovea  from  the  atcm. 

And  on  those  Ungers  neatly  placed  them.  Browne. 

F6X'— Hoi^ND,  n.  A  hound  for  chasing  foxes  ;  a 
breed  of  hounds  in  which  arecombined,  in  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence,  fleetness,  strength, 
spirit,  fine  scent,  perseverance,  and  subordma- 
tion.  Shenstone. 

FOX'-HOnt,  n.  The  hunting  of  foxes;  fox- 
hunting. Ch.  Ob. 

FOX'-HUNT-5R,  n.     One  who  hunts  foxes. 

f6x'-HUNT-ING,  n.  The  pursuit  of  the  fox; 
fox-chase ;  fox-hunt.  Somerville. 

F6x'-HtJNT-|NG,  a.  Relating  to,  or  addicted  to, 
the  hunting  of  foxes.  Ch.  Ob. 

FOX'JSH,  a.  Cunning ;  artful ;  like  a  fox.  Tyrwhitt. 

FOx'LIke,  a.  Resembling  a  fox  in  cunning; 
foxish;  foxly.  Goodman. 

tF6x'LY,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  fox; 
foxish  ;  foxlike.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

FOX'SHIP,  n.  The  character  of  a  fox;  cunning; 
artfulness.  ShMc. 

f6x'TAIL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses  of  sev- 
eral species ;  Alopecurus.  Loudon. 

FOX'TAILED  (-fald),  a.  Resembling  the  tail  of 
a  fox.  Goldsmith. 

f6x'— TRAp,  n.  A  trap,  gin,  or  snare  to  catch 
foxes.  Tatter. 

F6x'Y,  a.  1.  Belonging  to  a  fox  ;  wily  ;  artful ; 
cunning,     [n.]  Abp.  Cranm^r. 

2.  Partially  decayed,  as  timber.     [Local.] 

Bartlett. 

3.  Not  properly  fermented,  as  beer.     [Local, 
Eng,]  Hallitcell. 

t  FOY,  n.     [Fr.ybt.]   Faith ;  allegiance.  Spenser. 

F6^,m.  [Teut./oey.]  A  feast  on  leaving  a  place. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

tFOY'SON,n.     [Fr.]    Plenty;  foison.       Tusser. 

FRA'CAS  (fra'k^s  or  fra-ka')  [fra-ka',  Sm.  C. ;  fra'- 
ka,  li. ;  fra'kjs,  Wb.],  n.     [Fr.]     A  noisy  quar- 
rel ;  a  disturbance.  Cowper. 
esS'  A  French  word,  now  in  a  great  measure  An- 
glicized. 

FRA'9H5§,  n.  p/.  (Glass-makina.)  Flat  iron  pans 
into  which  the  glass  vessels  already  formea  are 
put,  to  be  placed  in  the  lower  oven,  over  the 
working  furnace.  Craig. 

t  FRA(J'|D,  a.  IL.fracidus,  soft,  mellow.]  Over- 
ripe ;  rotten  from  ripeness,     [ii.]  Blount. 

t  FRAcT,  v.  a.     [L.frango,fractus.]    To  break  ; 

to  violate.  Shak. 

FRACTION  (frtk'shyn),  n.     \lj.  f radio ;  frango, 

frartus,  to  break ;  It.  fraziotie ;  Sp.  fiaccion  ; 

Yi.fraction.] 


L  The  act  of  breaking ;  fracture. 

The  diilributiuy  [of]  thr  hrrad  Ut  thi-  rompanjr,  iftrr  tlw 
bcuedicliun  and  jractiun,  wa«  cuatumary  autung  the  Jew*. 

tVitUrlaml, 

2.  A  amall  part ;  a  frafpnent. 

3.  (Arith.)  One  or  more  equal  part*  into 
which  1  is  divided  ;  as,  |,  or  five  sixths;  .25,  or 
twenty-five  hundredths. 

♦*-'•  Fractions  are  umially  divided  into  two  kind*, 
vulgar  and  ducimal.  Vulgar  frartimu  are  iIhhh!  in 
which  the  dononiinator  i«  expream-d  and  may  Ik  any 

aiiniitily.     iKciuinl  fracltimi,  arc  Ihiwe  in  which  tlw 
enuiniiiatnr   ia   not   exprtiiaed   and  ia  alwaya  •um* 
power  of  ten."     tJavies  l[  Ptek. 

FRAc'TION-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  fractions ;  com- 
prising the  parts  of  a  umt ;  broken ;  as,  "Frac- 
tional numbers." 

FRAc'TIQN-A-RY,  a.  [.Sp.  fraceionario ',  Fr. 
fractionnaire.]  Belonging  to  fractions;  frac- 
tional. Maunder. 

FRACTIOUS   (frsk'ahua),   a.      [Sec   Fkactiom.] 
Cross  ;  peevish  ;  fretful ;  pettish ;  snappish. 
A/racttoiu  temper— a  temper  eaaily  diaturbed  or  lirokpn. 

Htchurdion. 

FRAc'TIOI.T8-LY,  ad.  In  a  fractious  manner.  Ash. 

FRAc'TIors-Nf.ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  frac- 
tious ;  peevishness  ;  fretfulness.  Auh. 

FRAcT'VRE  (frtkt'yur),  «.  [L.fractitra  ;  franco, 
fractus,  to  break  ;  It.  frattura  ;  Sp.  fractura ; 
¥r.  fracture.]  A  breach  ;  a  rupture  ;  a  separa- 
tion ;  a  breaking,  particularly  of  a  bone. 

Fracture*  well  cured  make  u*  more  itrong.  HrrherU 

#y-'«  A  ximi  It  fracture,  in  mirgery,  ia  a  fracture  by 
which  the  bone  only  is  divided  ;  a  compound  fractur* 
\s  a  division  of  the  bone  with  a  wound  of  the  intec. 
uincntg  conimiinirating  with  it  —  the  bone  general^ 
protrudinjf."     DunglUon. 


>.!•■•. 


pp.  FKACTi  itiNO,  FHACTriiED.j    To  break,  as  a 
bone,  &c.     "  Fractured  columns."    Langhome. 

FR.mj^'V-L(rM  (frSn'ti-iam),  n.  [L.  dim.  of 
fra-num,  a  bridle.]  \Anat.)  The  string  under 
the  tongue.  Crabb. 

FR.m  'JvOm,  n.  [L.]  (Anat.)  A  ligament  which 
restrains  the  motion  of  a  part.  Dungliton. 

FRA-GA'RI-.^,  n.  [L.  fragro,  to  smell  sweet.] 
(bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  several  species ;  the 
strawberry.  Loudon. 

FRA^'ILE  (fi«j'il),  a.  [L,.fraqilis;  \X..  fraiple ; 
Sp.  fragil ;  Ft. fragile.  —  See  FuACTf  k  e.]  Brit- 
tle ;  easily  broken  ;  weak  ;  frail.  "  Stone  is  more 
fragile  than  metal."  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Fragile  and  brittle  signify  easily  broken. 
Frail,  which  originally  meant  tlie  same,  ia  now  used 
in  a  moral  or  figurative  sense.  A  fragile  substanc* 
or  material  ;  brittle  glass  ;  a  frail  mortal  or  woman  ; 
a  ireak  person  or  resolution.  Toughneta  is  the  revene 
of  briuleness  and  fragility. 

FRA(r'ILE-LY,  ad.    So  as  to  be  easily  broken. 
FRA-plL'l-TY,  n.     [L.  fra^ilitas  ;  It.  fragilitA 
Sp.  fragilidad ;  "Fr.  fragility.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fragile ;  brittleness 
easiness  to  be  broken.  Bacon 

2.  Weakness  ;  feebleness ;  easiness  to  be  in 
jured  or  destroyed. 

An  appearance  of  delicacy,  and  eren  of/)tairi2tf|r,ia  almoat 
ewential  to  it  IbeautyJ.  Jturie. 

3.  Frailty  ;  liability  to  error  or  sin. 

All  could  not  be  right  in  luch  a  itate,  in  tliia  lower  age  at 
frai/ility.  HoUam. 

frAg' 

tus,  .  ,  .      .    .,      ^  ,         ^      ., 

ment.]    A  part  broken  off  from  a  whole  ;   a 
broken  piece  ;  a  remnant ;  a  scrap. 

They  took  up  the  fragment*  that  remained,  tweire  liaa- 
keU  fuIC  ^at*-  iIt-  »■ 

FRAG-m6.VT'AL,  a.  Consisting  of  fragnients; 
fragmentary.  lie.  Rev, 

FRAg'M|:X-TA-RY,  a.  [Fr.  fragmentaire.]  Com- 
posed of  fragments ;  fragmental ;  broken. Z>o»im*. 
Fragmentary  roeka,  (Oeol.)  a  term  appli(>d  to  hkIcs 
apparently  coniiHMted  of  the  agglutinated  fragmenu  of 
other  rocks,  as  breccia  and  cmiglomerate.        Bmnde. 

FRAG'Mp.\T-f,n,  a.  Broken  into  fragments ;  ex- 
isting in  fragments.  Brattde. 

FRA'a'6R,n.     [L.] 

1.  A  crash,  as  of  something  breaking.   Watts. 

2.  A  sweet  smell ;  fragrance.   Sir  T.  Hrrfyrrl. 
4^  "  A  word  not  justifiable  in  this  sense."    Todi. 


G'MgNT,  n.     rL.  fragmenfum  ;  frango,frac- 
»,  to  break ;  It.  ^  Sp.  fragmento ;  Fr.  frag- 
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FRAGRANCE 


L 'GRANGE,   I  n.  [L.  fraffrantiaj  fragro,fra- 
L'GRAN-UY,  ) 


FRA 

FRA'GRAN-UY,  ^  ffrans,  to  smell;  It.  f ragrakza  ; 
Sp.  fragrancia.'] 

1."  Sweetness  of  smell ;  pleasing  scent ;  grateful 
odor;  perfume.  " Ambrosial fragi-ance." Milton. 
2.  Rapture ;  ecstatic  pleasure,     [r.] 

With  fragt-ance  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erflowed.      Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Smell. 

FRA'GRANT,  a.     [h.fragrans,  fragrantis;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  Jragrante.]     Odorous  ;  sweet  of  smell. 

FraffraiU  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers,  Milton. 

FRA'GRANT-LV,  ad.     With   sweet  or  pleasing 
scent. 

FRAIL,  w.     [Old  Fr./mife.] 

1.  A  basket  made  of  rushes,  used  especially 
for  dried  fruit,  as  figs,  raisins,  &c.     B.  Jonson. 

2.  The  quantity  of  figs  or  raisins  contained 
in  the  basket  called  a  frail.  Clarke. 

3.  A  rush  used  for  making  baskets.  Johtiaon. 

FRAIL,  a.  [L.  fragilis  ;  It.  fraile,  or f rale;  Sp. 
fragil ;  Yv.frele.  —  See  Fragile.] 

1.  Easily  broken  or  destroyed ;  fragile  ;  brit- 
tle ;  slender ;  as,  "  A  frail  vase." 

2.  Weak ;  infirm  ;  feeble  ;  liable  to  decay  ; 
perishable. 

Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  measure  of  my 
days  what  it  is,  that  I  may  know  \\ow  frail  I  am.  I's.  xjcxix.  4. 

3.  Easily  led  astray  ;  inconstant ;  unsteady  ; 
liable  to  error  or  seduction.  "  Man  is  frail,  and 
prone  to  evil."  Bp.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  See  Fragile. 

FRAIL'NgSS,  n.    Weakness  ;  frailty.        Norris. 

FRAIL'TY,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  frail ;  weak- 
ness ;  infirmity. 

2.  Liability  to  error ;  inconstancy  ;  instability. 
"  Woman's  jrailti/."  Milton. 

3.  Fault  proceeding  from  weakness ;  sin  of 
infirmity  ;  foible  ;  imperfection. 

No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode.       Gray. 

Syn.  —  See  Imperfection. 

FRjl'SQHEiJR  (fra'shur),  n.  [Old  Fr.]  Fresh- 
ness ;  coolness,     [r.] 

To  taste  ttiefraincheur  of  the  purer  air.  Dryden. 

FRAr^E  (fraz),  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  pancake  with  bacon  in  it.  Johnson. 

2.  {Fort.)  A  defence  consisting  of  pointed 
iron  or  wooden  spikes  driven  along  the  foot  of 
the  exterior  slope  of  the  parapet,  or  the  top  of 
the  escarp,  m  a  horizontal  or  inclined  position, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  work's  being  escaladed. 

Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

FRAM'A-BLE,  a.    That  maybe  framed.     Hooker. 

FRAME,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  fremmati;  Icel.  fremia ; 
Celto-Breton,    fratnma.]       [i.     framed  ;   pp. 

FRAMING,  framed.] 

1.  To  put  together  in  a  regular  or  orderly 
manner ;  to  construct. 

She  there  devised  a  wondrous  work  to  frame. 

Whose  like  on  earth  was  never  framed  yet.         Spenser. 

2.  To  make ;  to  form ;  to  compose ;  to  con- 
stitute. 

Urge  him  with  truth  to  frame  his  sure  replies.        Pope. 

3.  To  regulate  ;  to  adjust ;  to  conform. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  pretending  to  this  excel- 
lent knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  if  we  do  not  frame 
our  lives  according  to  it.  Titlotson. 

4.  To  fabricate  ;  to  forge  ;  to  invent ;  —  in  an 
ill  sense  ;  as,  "  To  frame  a  lie  or  an  excuse." 

5.  To  place  in  a  frame  ;  as,  "  To  frame  a  pic- 
ture." 

Syn. —  See  Constitute,  Invent. 

f  FK.\ME,  V.  n.    To  contrive.  Judges  xii.  6. 

FRAME,  w.  1.  The  connected  parts  composing  a 
fabric  or  structure ;  any  thing  made  to  enclose, 
surround,  or  support  something  else ;  frame- 
work. "  My  body's  frame."  Machin.  "  This 
vast^rawe  of  the  world."     Tillotson. 

His  picture  scarcely  would  deserve  a.  frame.       Dryden. 

2.  Scheme  ;  system  ;  constitution ;  form. 

Another  party  did  resolve  to  change  the  whole  rt-ame  of 
the  government.  Clarendon. 


3.  Order;  regularity;  adjustment. 

A  German  clock, 
Still  a-rcpairing,  ever  out  of  frame. 

4.  Contrivance;  projection;  device. 
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John  the  Bastard, 
■^hose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villanies.  Shak. 

5.  State  ;  condition  ;  constitution  ;  temper  ; 
as,  "An  unhappy y/'a/?tc  of  mind." 

FRAMED  (framd),  p.  a.  Formed ;  contrived ;  fit- 
ted with  a  frame. 

FRAm'^R,  n.  One  who  frames  ;  maker ;  former. 
"  The  .  .  .framer  of  those  medals."  Arbuthnot. 

FRAME'WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  A  structure  for  sup- 
porting or  enclosing  any  thing  ;  a  frame  ;  a  skel- 
eton ;  as,   "  The  framework  of  a  building." 

FRAME'WORK-KNIT'TgR,  n.  One  who  weaves 
in  a  frame.  Hawkins. 

FRAM'jNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  joining  together. 
2.  Frame  ;  timberwork  ;  as,    "  The  framing 
of  a  house." 

t  FRAM'POLD,  a.    Peevish ;  fretful.  Shak. 

FRANC,  n.  [See  Frank.]  A  French  silver  coin, 
equal  to  about  10  pence,  or  20  cents.  McCulloch. 

FRAN'CHI§E  (frSn'ohiz),  n.  \lt.  franchezza ;  Sp. 
frawpuiza  ;  Yx.  franchise.'] 

1.  A  right  reserved  to  the  people  by  the  con- 
stitution ;  as,  "  The  e\<ict\\efra7ickise." 

They  had  strength  enough  to  oblige  him  [King  John]  to  a 
solemn  promise  of  restoring  those  liberties  and  franchises 
which  tliey  had  always  claimed.  Burke. 

2.  A  certain  privilege  or  exemption  bestowed 
by  grant  from  the  government,  and  vested  in  in- 
dividuals ;  immunity. 

In  England, ^/7-anc/i?se.s  arc  very  numerous  ;  they  are  said 
to  be  royal  privileges  in  the  hands  of  a  subject.  Bouvier. 

3.  A  district  to  which  a  privilege  or  exemp- 
tion belongs.  Spenser. 

4.  An  asylum  or  sanctuary  where  the  persons 
of  refugees  are  secure  from  arrest. 

Churches  and  monasteries  in  Spain  arc  franchites  for 
criminals.  Lrmdon  Ency. 

FRAN'CHI§E  (fran'clijz),  V.  a.  To  enfranchise  ;  to 
make  free.  —  See  Enfranchise.  Shak. 

FRAN'CH!§E-MENT,  n.  See  ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

FrAn'^IC,  a.  Relating  to  the  Franks  or  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Franks  ;  Frankish.  WaHon. 

FRAN-cIs'CAN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis,  established  by  him  in  the 
year  1209. 

«S=- "  Francis,  through  an  excess  of  humility,  would 
not  suffer  the  monks  of  his  order  to  be  called  «  fra- 
tres,'  i.  e.  brethren  or  friars,  but  '  fraterculi,'  i.  e. 
little  brethren,  or  friars  minor,  by  which  denomina- 
tion thoy  still  continue  to  be  distinguished.  They  are 
also  called  ffray  friars,  on  account  of  the  color  of 
their  clothing."    London  Ency. 

FRAN-CIS'CAN,  a.  {Eccl.)  Relating  to  the  order 
of  St.  Francis. 

FRAn'CO-LIn  (frSng'ko-lin,  82),  n.  [It.  franco- 
lino;  Sp.  Sg  Yr.  fraticolin.]  {Ortiith.)  A  kind 
of  bird  resembling  the  partridge,  and  by  some 
naturalists  classed  in  the  genus  Perdix,  but  un- 
like the  partridge  it  frequents  damp  places  and 
perches  on  trees.  The  species  are  found  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Eng.  Cyc. 

FRAN-(PI-BIL'I-TY,w.  [It.  frangibilith;  Fr.fran- 
gibilite.]     The  quality  of*  being  frangible.    Fox. 

FRAN'§t{-BLE,rt.  [li-frango,  to  break  ;  It.  fra7t- 
gibile;  Sp.  (Sr  Fr.  fraiigib/e.']  That  may  be  bro- 
ken ;  easily  broken  ;  brittle  ;  fragile.        Boyle. 

FRAN'g^I-BLE-NESS,  n.    Frangibility.        Perry. 

FRAn'9I-PANE,  n.  [It.  frangipana  ;  Fr.frangi- 
pane.] 

1.  An  extract  of  milk,  for  preparing  artificial 
milk,  made  by  evaporating  to  dryness  skimmed 
milk,  mixed  with  almonds  and  sugar.     Hoblyn. 

2.  A  perfume  of  jasmine.  Simmonds. 

t  FRAN'ION  (frnn'yun),  n.  [It  may  be  from  A.  S. 
freond,  a  friend.  Micharason.]  A  paramour  ; 
a  boon  companion.  Spenser. 

FRANK  (frSngk,  82),  a.  [It.  .S^  Sp.  franco;  Fr. 
franc  ;  Dut.  vrank  ;  Ger.  iSf  TUsca.  frank.] 

1.  Liberal ;  generous,     [r.]  L' Estrange. 

2.  Open  ;  ingenuous  ;  sincere ;  not  reserved ; 
candid ;  free  ;  artless  ;  plain. 

They  [the  Franks]  were  honorably  distinguished  from  the 
Gauls  and  degenerate  Romans,  among  whom  they  established 
themselves  by  their  independence,  their  love  of  freedom,  their 
scorn  of  a  lie.  And  tlius  it  came  to  pass  that  by  degrees  the 
name  Frank,  which  may  have  originally  indicated  merely  a 
national,  cume  to  involve  a  moral,  distinction  as  well.  Trench. 

3.  Without  conditions ;  without  payment ; 
gratuitous.     "  It  is  of  yr«?iA  gift."  Spenser. 


FRANKPLEDGE      . 

4.  t  Not  restrained ;  licentious.  Spenser 

5.  t  Fatted  ;  in  good  condition.  ji^le. 
Syn.  —  See  Candid. 

FRANK,  n.  [See  Frank,  a.]  1.  One  of  those 
who  were  natives  of  Franconia,  but  who  after- 
wards established  themselves  in  France. 

2.  A  term  applied  in  the  East  to  a  native  of 
Western  Europe.  Trench 

;^-This  appellation  dates  from  the  crusades  in 
which  the  French  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  as  to 
be  considered  the  crusading  nation  of  Europe. 

3.  A  letter  sent,  or  the  privilege  of  sending 
letters,  by  mail,  free  of  postage.  Pone 

4.  t  A  pigsty.  Ray.     Shak. 

5.  A  franc  — See  Franc.  Johnson. 
FRAnk,   v.  a.      [i.    FRANKED  ;  pp.  franking 

franked.]  * 

1.  To  free  from  postage  or  expense,  as  Icttera. 

2.  t  To  shut  up  in  a  frank  or  pigsty.      S/uik. 

3.  tTo  feed  high;  to  fatten.  Holinshed. 

FRANK-AL-MOIGN'  (fr5ngk-gil-moIn'),  n.  [Old 
Ft.,  free  alms.]  {Eng.  Law.)  A  tenure  by  which 
religious  corporations  held  lands  of  the  donor 
on  condition  of  praying  for  the  souls  of  the  de- 
ceased, his  ancestors  and  heirs.  Littleton. 

FRAnK'CHAse,  n.  {Law.)  The  liberty  or  fran- 
chise of  having  a  chase ;  free  chase.       Burrill. 

FRAnked  (frSngkd),  p.  a.  Made  free ;  exempted 
from  postage. 

FRAnk'-FEE,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  species  of  ten- 
ure in  fee-simple,  being  the  opposite  of  ancient 
demesne,  or  copyhold.  Burrill. 

FRAnK'FOLD-A^E,  n.  The  right  of  a  landlord 
to  fold  sheep  lipon  the  land  of  Ms  tenant.  Smart. 

FRAnK'FORT-BLAcK,  n.  Charcoal  procured  by 
the  calcination  of  vine  branches,  and  other  re- 
mains of  the  wine  manufacture  of  Germany ;  — 
used  in  copperplate  printing.  Craig. 

FRAnk'HEART-5D,  a.     Of  a  frank  disposition. 

FRANK'HEART-?D-n6ss,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing of  an  open  or  unreserved  disposition.  Craig. 

FRANK'IN-CENSE  [fr«ngk'Tn-s6ns,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  frank-In'sens,  Wb.],n.  [frank 
and  incense ;  —  said  to  be  so  called  from  its  lib- 
eral distribution  of  odor.]  A  gum  resin,  which 
exudes  irom  the  Pinus  ahies,  or  common  spruce- 
fir,  and  possesses  a  turpentine-like  odor  and 
taste ;  galipot ;  —  called  also,  when  purified, 
Burgundy  pitch. 

tl£g'  "  The  frankincense  of  the  ancients  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  species  of  olibanum."     Eng.  Cyc. 

FRANK'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  making  free  ;  the 
exemption  of  letters,  &c.,  from  postage. 

2.  {Joinery.)  The  mode  of  forming  the  joints 
where  the  cross-pieces  of  the  frame  of  window- 
sashes  intersect  each  other.  Craig. 

FRANK'jSH,  a.  Relating  to  the  Franks.  Verstegan. 

FRAnK'-LAw,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  The  liberty 
of  being  sworn  in  courts,  as  a  juror  or  a  wit- 
ness,— one  ofthe  privileges  of  a  freeman.  Burnll. 

FRAnk'LJN,  M.     [See  Frank.]     A  freeholder ; — 
applied,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  to  a  man  above 
the  condition  of  a  vassal,  but  not  a  gentleman. 
I  am  a  gentleman;  let  boors  and  franklins  say  it.      Shak, 

FrAnK-LIN'JC,  a.  {Elec.)  Noting  electricity  ex- 
cited by  friction ;  frictional.  Whewell. 

FRAnk'LJN-ItE,  n.  {Min.)  A  ferriferous  oxide 
of  zinc,  occurring  at  Franklin,  New  Jersey  ;  — 
said  to  be  so  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

FRAnK'LY,  ad.  In  a  frank  manner ;  openly ;  freely. 

FRANK'-MAR-RIA^E,  n.  {Law.)  A  tenure  in 
special  tail,  where  lands  are  given  by  one  man 
to  another,  together  with  a  wife,  w-ho  is  a  daugh- 
ter or  kinswoman  of  the  donor.         Blackstone. 

FRANK'N^SS,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  frank; 

plainness  ;  candor  ;    openness  ;  ingenuousness. 

Reserve  with  frankness,  art  with  truth,  allied.        J'ope. 

2.  Liberality  ;  generosity.  Johnson. 

FRANK'PLED(JrE,  n.  [Low  L.  francits  plegius.] 
{Eng.  Law.)  A  decennary,  tithing,  or  friburgh; 
—  so  called  because  ey^ry  freeman  composing  it 
was  a  pledge  or  security  for  the  good  conduct 
of  the  others  :  —  a  free  surety  ;  an  inhabitant  or 
member  of  a  decennary  or  friburgh.  Blackstone. 
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FKA^^cs, 
Frank. 


n.   pi.      The   ancient 


I  kAnk'-skh-vjce,  n 

freemen. 

KRANK'-T6N'9-M6NT,  n 
freehold. 


French.  —  See 
Verstrgan. 

Service  perfonued    by 
Asn. 

{Law.)  An  estate  of 
Btavkstotie. 


FKAN'TJC,  a.  [Corrupted  from  phrenetic.^  Mad ; 
raving ;  furious  ;  outrageous.  "  Frantic  in  her 
griefs."  Addison.   "  FratUic  p-dasion."  Diyden. 

FRAN'TI-UAL-LY,  od.  In  a  frantic  manner,  llurd. 

FIlAN"r|C-LY,  ad.  In  a  fruntic  manner;  fran- 
tically ;  madly.  Bale. 

FRAN'TIC-NKSS,  n.  Quality  of  being  frantic; 
madness  ;  fury  of  passion  ;  frenzy.     Sherwood. 

FRAP,  e.  a.  {Naut.)  To  prevent  from  blowing 
loose,  as  a  sail,  by  passing  ropes  around  it :  — 
to  pass  ropes  or  chains  round  a  weakened  ves- 
sel, so  as  to  keep  her  together  :  —  to  cross  and 
draw  together  the  several  parts  of  a  tackle,  to 
increase  the  tension.  Dana.     Craig. 

t  FRAPE,  n.    A  rabble  :  —  a  chitter.    R.  Brunne. 

FRA-TER'NAL,  a.  [L.fratemus  ; /rater,  a  broth- 
er; U.  frateniale  ;  Sp.  fraternal;  Fr.  frater- 
nel.] 

1.  Belonging  to  brothers.  "  A  land  drenched, 
it  may  be,  \n  fraternal  blood."  D.  IVebster. 

2.  Brotherly  ;  becoming  brothers.  "  Frater- 
nal tenderness."  Blair. 

Syn.  —  See  Fatherly. 

FRA-TER'NAL-LY,  ad.    In  a  brotherly,  manner. 

FRA-TER'nATE,  v.  n.  To  associate  as  brothers ; 
to  fraternize,     [r.]  Jefferson. 

FRA-TER-NA'TION,  or  FRA'T?R-NI§M,  n.  Frat- 
ernization,    [k.]  Jefferson. 

FRA-TER'NI-TY,  n.  [L.  fratemitas;  It.  frater- 
nitii;  Sp.  fyaiernidad ;  Fr.fratemite.] 

1.  State  or  quality  of  a  brother.  Johnson. 

2.  A  body  of  men  united  for  mutual  interest 
or  improvement ;  a  society  ;  an  association  ;  a 
brotherhood;  as,  "The  Masonic  fraternity." 

3.  Men  of  the  same  occupation,  class,  or  char- 
acter.    "  The  . .  .fraternity  of  poets."  Milton. 

1  RAT-eR-NI-ZA'TIQN,  ».  The  act  of  uniting  as 
brothers.  Burke.    Sydney  Smith. 

FRA-TER'NIZE  [frj-ter'niz,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. 
Todd;  fi^t'?r-iiiz,  Maunder],  v.  n.  [It.  frater- 
nizzare ;  Fr.  frateniiser.]  To  agree  or  asso- 
ciate as  brothers.  Cotgrave. 

FRA-TER'NIZE, ».  a.  To  cause  to  associate  as 
brothers. 

A  regular  correspondence  tot  fraternizing  the  two  nations 
hod  also  been  carried  on.  Burke, 

FRA-TER'NIZ-^R,  n.  One  who  fraternizes  or 
holds  fellowship  with  another.  Burke, 

tFRA'TRA(?E,  n.  (Low.)  A  partition  among 
brothers  or  coheirs  coming  to  the  same  inherit- 
ance or  succession: — a  younger  brother's  in- 
heritance. Crabb,     Maunder. 

FRAt-R|-cI'DAL,  a.  Relating  to  fratricide,  or 
the  murder  of  a  brother.  Sir  \V,  Jones, 

FRAt'RI-CIDE  [frSlt'r9-8id,  S.  W,  J,  E,  F,  Ja,  K, 
Sm,  R,  C,  Wb.  ;  fra'tr?-8ld.  P.],  n,  [L.  fratri- 
cidium  ;  frater,  a  brother,  and  credo,  to  kill ;  It. 
if  Sp.  fratricida,  fratricidio  \  Yt.  fratricide!] 

1.  The  murder  of  a  brother.  Ilowell, 

2.  The  murderer  of  a  brother.       L,  Addison, 

FRAUD,  n.  [L.  fraus ;  It.,  Sp.,  ^  Fr.  fraude,] 
Deceit ;  cheat ;  guile  ;  deception ;  trick ;  arti- 
fice ;  subtlety  ;  stratagem  ;  imposition. 

His  heart  as  far  fVom  frauil  as  heaven  from  earth.     Shak. 
Syn.  — See  Artifice,  Cheat. 

FRAud'FI>L,  a.  Treacherous;  artful;  subtle; 
trickish;  deceitful.  "1\ia.t  fraudful  man," Shak, 

FRAUD'Ft>L-LY,«d:.  Deceitfully  ;  artfully ;  subtly. 

FRAud'L^SS,  a.    Without  fraud.  Craig, 

FRAUD'LgsS-LY,  ad.    Without  fraud.        Craig, 

FRAVD'Lpss-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  with- 
out fraud.  Boag, 

FRAUD'lJ-LfiNCE,    i  „ 

FRAud'Ii-L£N-CY,  S  fraudoleti'za; 


[L.  fraudulentia;    It. 
Sp.  fraudu- 


lencia,] 
artiticc ; 


DeceitfulncBS 
fraud. 


trickery  ;    cheating ; 


Kuryalus,  in  VirK>l,  wins  the  raco  by  down  right /rriw/u- 
fciic-e.  Han. 

The  Egyptians  were  guilty  of  inexcusable  fnuululmcu. 

UkiIJoi. 

FRAUD'V-LfiNT,  a.  [L.  fraudulentua ;  It. /raw- 
doleiUe ;  Up,  fraudutenlo,] 

1.  Full  of  fraud  ;  trickish ;  subtle ;  deceitful ; 
treacherous  ;  deceptive ;  fallacious. 

•  Many  who  arc  very  juat  In  their  dealings  between  man 
and  Minn  will  yet  be  vuTyjraiuiuleiU  or  rupauious  witli  regard 
to  the  public.  Clarke. 

2.  Obtained  by  fraud ;  as, "  A  fraudulent  cnn- 
quest."  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Fallacious. 

FRAUD'V-LfiNT-LY,  ad.    By  fraud  ;  by  deceit. 

FRAUD'y-LpNT-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fraudulent;  fraudulency.  Scott, 

FRAUGHT  (frawt),j».  a.  [See  Freight.]  Laden; 
charged;  filled;  stored;  freighted. 

A  vessel  ol  our  country  richly  fraught.  Sliak. 

Having  the  minds  of  men  with  fury  fraught.       Sprni»r. 

t  FRAUGHT  (frlwt),  n.  A  freight;  a  «argo.  Shak, 

t  FRAUGHT  (frlwt),  v,  a.  To  load  ;  to  crowd ;  to 
freight.  Bacon. 

fFRAUGHT'A^E  (frawt'?j),  n.  Lading;  cargo; 
freight.  Milton, 

FRAX-|-n6l'LA,  n.  The  name  of  a  plant  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Dictumnus.       Eng,  Ency, 

FRAx'[-NIne,  n.     (Chem.)  A  neutral  vegetable 

grinciple,  of  a  bitter  taste,  obtained  from  the 
ark  of  the  Frascinus  excelsior.  Ogileie, 

FRAx'I-Jftrs,  n,  [L.,  an  ash-tree,]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  under  which  the  common  ash 
IS  comprehended.  P,  Cyc, 

FRAY  (fra),  n,  1,  A  rub  or  chafe  in  cloth.  Ogilvie, 

2,  A  battle  ;  a  fight ;  a  corabiit. 

After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought.  S/ial: 

3.  A  broil ;  a  quarrel ;  a  riot ;  an  affray.  Shak, 

FRAY  (fra),  v.  a,  [L.  frico,  to  rub  ;  It,  fregare ; 
Sp.fregar ;  Fr,  Jrayer,]  [i,  frayed  ;  pp,  fray- 
ing, FRAYED.] 

1.  To  rub ;  to  wear ;  as,  "  Ho  fray  cloth." 

A  deer  is  said  to  fray  her  head  when  she  rubs  It  against  a 
tree  to  cause  tlic  outward  coat  of  her  new  horus  to  lall  off. 

Whaitey. 

2.  To  terrify  ;  to  frighten. 

Fishes  are  thought  to  be  frayed  with  the  motion  caused 
by  noise  upon  the  water.  Bacon, 

FRAy'IJVG,  n.    Peel  of  a  deer's  horn.  B,  JoTison. 

t  FRAyne,  v.  [A.  S.frasiun.]  To  ask.    Chaucer. 

FREAK  (fr5k),  n.  \1A.  front,  a  freak.  —  Ger, frech, 
impudent,  bold.  IVachter,  —  Icel.  f'eua,  to 
hasten.  Todd. — The  A.  S.  free  is  overbold.] 
A  sudden  and  causeless  change  or  turn  of  mind  ; 
a  caprice ;  a  fancy  ;  a  whim  ;  a  capricious  prank. 
"  Wili  freaks  of  fancy  and  humor."  Glanville, 
Syn.  — See  Whim. 

FREAK,  V,  a.  [See  Fleck,  or  Freckle.]  To 
variegate  ;  to  checker.  "  Pansy  freaked  with 
jet."     [r.]  Milton, 

FREAK'JSH,  a.  Capricious  ;  whimsical ;  humor- 
some. 

Freakish  when  well,  and  ft^tftil  when  she  'a  sick.      Pope. 

FREAK'ISH-Ly,  ad.    Capriciously  ;  whimsically. 

FREAK'|SH-NESS,  n.  Capriciousness ;  whimsi- 
calness.  Johnson, 

tFREAM,  r.  M.  [L.yremo;  Fr./remtr.]  To  growl 
or  grunt  as  a  boar.  Bailey, 

FRfiC'KLE  (ffgk'kl),  n.  [Qer,fleck,  a  spot.  John- 
son, See  Fleck. — Perhaps  from  L. /r»co  ;  It. 
fregare,  to  rub.] 

1.  A  spot  of  yellowish  or  brown  color  on  the 
skin.  Dryden, 

2.  Any  spot  or  disQoloration. 

Thcrctbre  cover  such  [the  choicest  tulips]  with  mats  or 
canvas,  to  prevent  freckles.  Errlyn. 


To  give  freckles 
Smart, 


FRfiC'KLE  (frSk'kl),  t'.  a,  &  n 
to:  —  to  acquire  freckles. 

FRftC'KLED  (frCk'kId),  o.     Spotted;  maculated. 
'*  The  frecklifl  cowslip."  Shak, 

FRfiC'KLED-NKSS  (frSk'kld-nfis),  n.     The  state  of 
being  freckled.  Sherwood, 


FRfiC'KLF^FACED  (frek'kl-OUt),  a.      Having  a 
face  full  of  freckles.  Beau.  ^  FL 

FK£cK'LY,a.  Full  of  freckles;  spotted.. S'A«i-iro«/. 

FRfil).  [A.  8,fred ;  Dut.  vreede ;  Oer./riede ;  Dan- 
fred;  Icel.  fridr ;  Sw.  fred,  friJ.]    A  nyllable 

used  in  compoMition,  and  signifying  peace ; so 

Frederic  is  powerful  or  wealthy  in  peace ;  Win- 
fred,  victorious  peace.  Gibson. 

t  FRED'HToi.E,  n.     [A.  S.  fredMol;  fred,  peace, 

and  slot,  a  stool  or  seat.]     A  sanctuary  near  ao 

alti^r-  Maunder. 

FREE,  o.     [Ooth.frija  ;  A.  8,freo,  or  frig  ;  Dut. 

t^nV;  Oer./m;  Dan.  ^Sw./n.] 

L  Being  at  liberty  ;  having  liberty  ;  independ- 
ent; not  conhnud,  restrained,  orensbved.  "As 
free  as  mountain  winds."  *'  I  was  horn  free  as 
Caisar."     Shak,     "  A  free  nat'um,"     Temple, 

Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  a*  /rnr.  B.  Juttton, 

2.  Established  by  the  people;  —  opposed  to 
arliitrury,  desjjotic,  or  aotolute ;  as,  "  A  free 
government." 

3.  Released  ;  liberated  ;  delivered.  •*  Free 
from  the  bondage  you  are  in."  Shak. 

4.  Exempt;  clear;  —  generally  ¥rith  from. 
"  Free  from  gross  passion."  Shak. 

6.  Guiltless  ;  innocent ;  unoffending. 

Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appall  the  frte.  Skak. 

6.  Open  ;  without  restrictions  ;  unreserved. 

Defiiming  as  Impure  what  God  declare* 

Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  y'rre  to  all.      Jfttton. 


7.  Unobstructed ;  unimpeded ;   as,   "  A  fret 
circulation  of  air." 


8.  Frank  ;  candid ;  unreserved ;  ingenuous. 

I  shall  desire  you,  sir,  to  give  me  Irare 

To  have  /re«  speech  with  you.  Skak, 

9.  Liberal  ;  generous  ;  not  parsimonious. 
"  Overcharging  your  free  purses.  Shak. 

10.  Gratuitous ;  given  without  charge ;  as, 
"  Free  admittance  to  a  public  exhibition." 

11.  Prodigal ;  la't-ish  ;  licentious. 

The  critics  have  been  very  free  in  their  censures.    FeJtot. 

12.  Invested  with  franchises  ;  possessing  im- 
munities or  pri^lcges. 

To  what  end 
Art  thou  of  Betblcm's  noble  college  freeT        Drgden. 

13.  Familiar ;  not  coy,  shy,  or  prudish. 

But  come  the  goddess  fair  and  free. 

In  heaven  ycleped  Euphrusyne.  JfilKm. 

14.  Spirited  ;  ready  to  go  without  arging. 

Banging  the  forest  wide  on  courser  frre.         i^penMcr. 

15.  {Bat,)  Not  united  with  any  other  parts  of 
a  different  sort.  Cray. 

Syn.—  See  Candid,  Clear. 

FREE,  r.  a,     [».  freed  ;  pp.  freeing,  freed.] 

1.  To  set  at  liberty  ;  to  liberate.  "  I'll  pay 
the  debt,  &nd  free  him."  Shak. 

2.  To  rid ;  to  make  clear  ;  —  sometimes  with 
of,  but  generally  with  from,  "  No  better  way 
to  he  freed  of  these  inconveniences."  Clarendon. 

Our  land  is  iVom  the  rage  of  tiger*  freed,         Drpdem. 

3.  To  exempt ;  to  secure. 

No  man's  pis 
li  freed  ttom  his  ambitious  finger.  Skak. 

Syn.—  See  Deliver. 

FREE'-A'9?N-CY,  n.  The  power  or  the  state  of 
acting  freely,  or  without  necessity  or  constraint 
of  the  will.  Edtcard*. 

FREE'BfiNCH,  n.  {Law,)  A  widow's  dower  in  a 
copyhold.  Blackttone. 

FREE'b66t-5R,  fu  [Dut.  rrybuiter;  Ger,  frri- 
beuter,  —  See  BoOTY^,  and  Fimhister.]  A  rob- 
ber ;  a  plunderer ;  a  pillager.  Bacon,  CUtretidon. 

FREE'Bd6T-5-RV,  n.  The  act  or  plunder  of  a 
freebooter.  Booth. 

FREE'b66t-|NG,  n.  Robbery ;  plunder.  Spenser. 

free'b66t-jng,  a. 

hooters. 

FREE'B6dT-Y,  n. 
ery. 

FREE'BORn,  n,  [See  Border.]  (Law.)  Ground 
claimed  without  or  beyond  a  fence  or  other 
boundary.  Jacob. 

FREE'BOR.V,  a.  Bom  free;  not  a  slave;  inherit- 
ing liberty. 

And  the  rhirf  ca|>tain  answered.  With  a  great  snm  ol>. 
laiued  I  this  freedom.    And  Paul  said.  But  I  w»*/V»»*no>. 

JetM  uii.  aSl 


Relating  to  or  like  free- 
For.  Qti,  Rev. 

Pillage  ;   plunder ;  freeboot- 
Butter, 
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FREE'-CHAP-fL,  n.  {Enff.  Law.)  A  chapel 
founded  by  the  king,  or  by  a  person  to  whom 
the  sovereign  has  granted  the  privilege,  and  ex- 
empted from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Hook. 

FREE'-CHURCH,  n.  {Eccl,  Hist.)  The  designa- 
tion of  a  large  party  that  separated  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1843.  Brande. 

FREE'-(JIT-Y,  n.  A  city  not  subject  to  any  par- 
ticular prince,  but  governed  as  a  republic  by  its 
own  magistrates.     [Germany.]  Murray. 

FREE'-COST,  n.  Freedom  from  expense.   South. 

fFREE'-DEN'l-ZEN  (-zn),  t;.  a.  To  make  free  ; 
to  enfranchise.  Bp.  Hall. 

FREE'-DEN'J-ZEN,  n.  A  citizen,  [r.]  Dr.  Jackson. 

FREED'mAn,  n. ;  pi.  freEd'mEn.  One  who  has 
been  freed  from  servitude.  Dryden. 

FREE'DOM,  n.  [A.  S.  freodom;  free,  free,  and 
dom,  jurisdiction  :  —  Dut.  vrijdom.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  free ;  liberty ;  exenip- 
tion  from  servitude,  necessity,  or  restraint ;  in- 
dependence. 

How  tame   is   the    Romanized  "liberty"  in  comparison 

with  the  old  Gothic,  German,  and  Eni^Ufih/reeUom.Bosuortft. 

Liberty!    Freedom.'    Tyranny  is  dead.  S/iak. 

2.  Privileges ;  franchises  ;  immunities. 

If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 

Upon  your  cliartcr  and  your  city's /reerfom.  Shak. 

3.  Frankness  ;  candor  ;  ingenuousness.  "  I 
speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my  knowledge."  Shak. 

4.  Assumed"  familiarity  :  —  in  this  sense  it 
has  a  plural. 

He  will  not  suifer  any  freedoms  to  be  taken  with  him.  Todd. 
Syn.  —  Freedom  and  /JAertj/,  applied  to  nations  and 
individiicilg,  are  often  used  synonymously.  Freedom 
is  personal  and  private ;  liberty,  public.  Freedom 
from  guilt  or  punishment  j  freedom  of  manners,  of  the 
will,  or  of  conversation  ;  liberty  of  conscience,  of  the 
press,  of  the  subject.  Civil  and  religious  liberty.  A 
slave  obtains  his  freedom  ;  a  captive,  his  liberty.  — 
"  May  [  take  the  liberty  i  "  In  this  case,  freedom 
would  be  less  proper. 

FREE'-FISH-jp-RY,  n.  {Law.)  An  exclusive  right 
of  fishing  in  a  public  river.  Blackstone. 

FREE'-FOOT-5D  (-fdt'fd),  a.  Not  restrained  in 
the  march.  Shak. 

FREE'-GRACE,  n.  (Theol.)  Voluntary  and  un- 
merited favor.  Milton. 

FREE'-HEART-^D  (-hart'ed),  a.  Liberal;  gen- 
erous ;  bounteous.  Davies. 

FREE'-HEART-gD-LY,  ad.  In  a  liberal  manner  ; 
generously.  Clarke. 

FREE'-HEART-5D-NESS,  n.  Frankness;  gen- 
erosity ;  liberality  ;  openness  of  heart.     Craig. 

FREE'HOLD,  n.  {Law.)  An  estate  in  land  or 
other  real  property,  held  by  a  free  tenure  for 
life,  or  for  some  uncertain  period;  frank-tene- 
ment. Blackstone. 

FREE'H6LD-5R,  n.  One  who  has  a  freehold,  or 
frank-tenement.  Davies. 

FREE'— lIv-^R,  n.  One  who  gives  great  indul- 
gence to  his  appetites.  Craig. 

FREE'-LIV-|NG,  n.  Free,  careless,  or  luxurious 
living.  Dr.  Allen. 

FREE'LY,  ad.  In  a  free  manner;  without  re- 
straint.—  See  Free. 

FREE'MAN,  n.  ;  pi.  free'men.  1.  One  who  is  in 
the  enjoyment  of  freedom ;  one  not  a  slave  or 
vassal. 

He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free.   Cowper. 

2.  One  possessed  of  certain  rights,  privileges, 
or  immunities.  Addiso7i. 

FREE'-MAR-TJN,  n.  A  female  twin  calf,  whose 
mate  is  a  male  :  —  generally  an  hermaphrodite 
and  therefore  barren,  but  in  some  cases  capable 
of  breeding.  Youatt. 

FREE'MA-SON  (-ma-sn),  n.  One  of  an  ancient 
institution  or  society,  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed originally  of  masons  or  builders  in  stone  ; 
a  mason. 

Some  deep /reema<!OJis  join  the  silent  race.  Pope. 

FREE'MA-SON-RY,  n.  The  institution,  craft,  sci- 
ence, or  principles  of  freemasons.        Hawkins. 

FREE'-MIND-^D,  a.  Unperplexed  ;  without  care  ; 
free  from  anxiety.  Bacon. 


FREE'N?SS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
free ;  liberty  ;  freedom.  Wilson. 

FREE '-PLAY,  ».  Full  play;  liberty  of  acting 
freely.  lioget. 

FREE'— PORT,  n.  A  port  where  goods  may  be  land- 
ed free  from  custom-house  restrictions.  Clarke. 

FREE'-PUB'LlC-Hot)SE,  n.  A  public  house  not 
belonging  to  a  brewer,  the  landlord  of  which 
has,  therefore,  free  liberty  to  brew  his  own  beer, 
or  purchase  where  he  chooses.  Simmonds. 

FRE'pR,  n.    One  who  gives  freedom.    Sherwood. 

FREE'-SjCHdoL  (-skol),  n.  A  school  founded 
and  endowed,  or  so  supported  as  to  be  free  of 
charge  to  the  scholars.  Sioijit. 

FREE'-S6c-A{/E,  fi.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  species  of 
tenure  of  lands ;  common  socage.      Blackstone, 

FREE'-SPO-KEN  (-kn),  a.  Speaking  without  re- 
serve ;  frank.  "  Free-spoken  and  plain-hearted 
men."  Milton. 

FREE'-STATES  (-stats),  n.  pi.  The  states  of  the 
American  Union  in  which  slavery  does  not  exist. 

FREE'STONE,  n.  A  term  applied  to  such  of  the 
sandstones  used  for  building  as  work  freely 
under  the  tools.  Tomlinson. 

FREE'-STUFP,  n.  Timber  without  knots.  Weale. 

FREE'THINK-?R    [fre'tMngk-er,   J.  F.   Sm.   Wb. 
Rees  ;  fre-thingk'er,    S.  W.  P.  Ja.],  n.     A  term 
assumed  by  disbelievers  in  a  divine  revelation ; 
a  deist ;  a  sceptic. 
Syn.  —  See  Infidel. 

FREE'THINK-ING,  n.  Contempt  of  revealed  re- 
ligion ;  deism.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

FREE'THINK-ING,  a.  Deistical;  not  believing 
in  a  divine  revelation.  Savage. 

FREE'-T6ngued  (-tiingd),  a.  Speaking  freely  ; 
free-spoken.  Bp.  Hall. 

FREE'— TRADE,  n.  Trade  or  commerce  free  from 
restrictions  ;  free  interchange  of  commodities  ; 
commercial  reciprocity.  Qu.  Rev. 

FREE-WAR'R^N  (-wSr'ren),  n.  {Law.)  Privilege 
of  preserving  and  of  killing  game.    Blackstone. 

FREE'-WIll,  n.    1.  "Unrestrained  will ;  the  pow- 
er of  directing  one's  own  actions  without  con- 
straint by  necessity  or  fate.  Locke. 
2.  Voluntariness  ;  spontaneity.  Ezra  vii.  13. 

FREE'— WILL,  a.  Voluntary;  spontaneous;  done 
freely.  "  The yree-mW  offering."  P*.  cxix.  108. 

FREE'-WOM-AN  (-wfim'?in),  n.  A  woman  not 
enslaved.  1  Mace.  ii.  11. 

FREEZE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.frysan ;  Dut.  vriezen ;  Ger. 
frieren  ;  Dan.  fryse ;  Sw.  frysa.']     \i.  froze  ; 

pp.  FREEZING,  FROZEX.] 

1.  To  be  congealed  with  cold,  as  water ;  to 
become  solid  by  loss  of  heat  or  reduction  of 
temperature. 

2.  To  be  of  that  degree  of  cold  at  which  water 
is  congealed. 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees 

And  mountain  tops  that  freeze 

Bow  tliemselvcs  when  he  did  sing.  Shah. 

3.  To  become  chilled,  so  as  to  endanger  or  de- 
stroy life. 

My  life-blood  freezing  with  unkindly  cold.         Spenser. 

FREEZE,  V.  a.  1.  To  congeal  with  cold  ;  to  hard- 
en into  ice. 

Pure  alcohol  has  never  been  frozen.  Silliman. 

2.  To  chill  so  as  to  endanger  or  destroy  life. 

Then  upward  to  the  scat  of  life  he  goes. 

Sense  fled  before  him;  what  lie  touched  he  froze.  Dryden. 

FRJBEZ'ING,  p.  a.     1.  Congealing  with  cold. 

2.  Chilling  ;  cold ;  as,  "  A  freezing  manner 
or  answer." 

FREEZ'ING,  n.    The  act  of  congealing  with  cold. 

Beneath  the  freezings  of  the  northern  cold.  Brome. 

FREEZ'ING- LY,  ad.  In  a  cold  or  chilling  manner. 

FREEZ'ING-MIXT'URE,  n.  A  preparation,  as  of 
snow  and  salt  or  of  chemical  salts,  for  produ- 
cing congelation  artificially.  Silliman. 

FREEZ'ING-PoTnT,  71.  That  degree  of  cold  shown 
by  a  thermometer,  at  which  water  begins  to  con- 
geal, being  32°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  Silliman. 


FREIGHT  (frat),  V.  a.    [Dut.  vragten ;  Get.  finch, 
ten. — See    the   noun.]      [t.   freighted;   pp. 

FREIGHTING,     FREIGHTED,      or       FRAUGHT.  — 

Fraught  is  more  properly  an  adjective  than  a 
participle.] 

1.  To  load  for  transportation ;  as,  "  To  freight 
a  ship  mth  cotton." 

2.  To  load,  as  the  burden  does. 

It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed,  and 

The  freighting  souls  within  her.  Shak. 

FREIGHT  (frat),  n.      [Dut.  vrayt;  Ger.  frac/U- 
D&n.fragt ;  Sw.fracht.  —  Fr.  fret.]  ' 

1.  The  cargo  or  lading  of  a  ship. 

2.  The  burden  or  load  of  the  carriages  used 
upon  railroads  for  transportation. 

3.  The  money  due  for  the  transportation  of 
goods ;  freightage. 

Syn.  —  Freight,  cargo,  and  lading  are  all  used  to 
denote  the  merchandise,  or  substances,  with  which  a 
vessel  is  laden.  Burden  is  the  number  of  tons  which 
a  vessel  will  carry. 

FREIGHT'A^E  (frat'?j),  n.    Money  due,  charged, 
or  paid,  for  freight.  Milton. 

FREIGHT'JgR  (frat'er),  n.     One  who  freights. 
PREIGHT'L^SS  (frat'Ies),  a.     Without  freight, 
t  FREN,  n.    A  stranger.  Spenser. 

FRENCH,  n.    1.  The  language  of  the  French. 
2.  pi.  The  people  of  France. 


FRENCH,  a. 
French. 


{Geog.)  Belonging  to  France  or  the 


The  aifectation  of  using  French  and  Italian  words  in  Eng- 
lisli  speech  was  a  national  failing  as  far  back  as  the  times  of 
Elizabeth,  and  continues  to  this  day.  Smart. 

To  take  French  leave,  to  go  away  without  taking 
leave  of  the  company.  Orose. 

FRENCH'-BEAN,  n.  The  common  dwarf  bean.  Lee. 

FRENCH'-BER-RY,  w.     Avignon-berry.      Clarke. 

FRENCH'-ChAlk  (-chSiwk),  n.  {Min.)  Steatite 
or  soapstone  ;  a  soft  magnesian  mineral ;  — 
used  for  marking  cloth.  Ure. 

FRENCH '-GR Ass,  n.     Sainfoin.  Todd. 

FRENCH'-HON'EY-SUC'KLE,  n.  The  plant 
Hedysaruni  cor6natu7n ;  —  called  also  garland 
ho7ieysuckle.  Lee. 

FRENCH'-HORN,  n.  {Mus.)  A  wind-instrument, 
made  of  metal,  and  having  several  curves ;  — 
used  in  hunting  and  in  the  orchestra.     Dwight. 

FRENCH 'I-FIED  (-fid),;?,  a.  Conformed  to  French 
principles,  manners,  or  habits.  Burke. 

FRENCH'J-FY,  v.  a.  \i.  Frenchified;  pp.FRENCH- 
IFYING,  FRENCHIFIED.]  To  make  French ;  to 
infect  with  the  manners  of  the  French  ;  to  Gal- 
licize. Beau.  Sj  Fl. 

FRENCH'-LIkE,  a.  Resembling  the  French; 
Frenchified.  Bp.  Hall. 

FRENCH'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  FRENCHMEN.  A  native  or 
an  inhabitant  of  France.  Clarke, 

FRENCH '-PIE,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  name  of  the  great 
spotted  woodpecker ;  Picus  major.  Yarrell. 

FRENCH'-PLtJM,  n.  {Bot.)  A  variety  of  the  Pru- 
nus  domesticus.  Simmonds. 

FRENCH'-POL-|SH,  n.  A  gum  resin  dissolved  in 
spirit,  used  for  polishing  flat  surfaces.  Tomlinson, 

FRENCH'-WHITE,  n.    Finely  pulverized  talc. 

Hoblyn. 

FRENCH'-WIl-LOW,  n.    A  plant;  rosebay-wil- 

low-herb.  Booth. 

FRP-NET'IC  [fre-n6t'ik,  J.  F.  Sm.  C,  Wh.  Ash, 
iVrtres;  frSn'e-tjk,  S.  E.  K.;  fre-ngt'jk  or  frfin'e- 
tjk,  W.  P.  ja.],  a.  [Gr.  (ppevtjTiKds ;  (ppi'/v,  the 
mind  ;  It.  Sg  SY>.jfrenetico  ;  Yx.frhiptique.']  Mad ; 
distracted ;  ravmg ;  frantic  ;  phrenetic.  Milton. 

FR5-NET'l-CAL,  a.     Mad  ;  frenetic.  Hall 

FREN'Zl-CAL,  a.  Frantic;  filled  with  frenzy; 
frenzied  ;  frenetic  ;  furious.  Orrery. 

FREN'ZI?D,  a.    Affected  with  madness.     Ctaig. 

FREN'ZJ-gD-LY,  ad.  In  afrenzied  manner.  Clarke, 

FREN'ZY,  n.  [Gr.  (pprvTrts;  Mv,  the  mind;  L. 
phreni'tis,  or  phre7iesis  ;  li.fre7iesia;  Sp.  fi-CTie- 
si ;  Fr.  frhiesie.']  Madness  ;  any  violent  pas- 
sion approaching  to  distraction  ;  phrensy. 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Insanity. 
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FREQUENCE 

FRft'aU?NCE  (fr8'kw9ni),n.  Frequency.  Milton. 

KIlE'aU^N-cy,  n,  [h.  frequentia,  frequens  ;  It. 
frequenza;  'Sp.frecruiicia;  ¥t.  fn-quence.l 

1.  The  state  of  being  frequent ;  repetition ; 

common  occurrence. 

Itt  [a  miroclo'a]  tbrce  and  influence  would  be  lo>t  by  the 
fmiuency  ot  It.  Atterimry. 

2.  Concourse  ;  full  assembly.  B.  Jonson. 

FRE'augNT,  o.  \1,.  freqtiens ;  It.  frequente ;  Sp. 
frecuente ;  Fr.  frt'quent.] 

1.  Often  done  ;  often  seen ;  often  occurring ; 
common  ;  usual.  "  Freqtient  meetings  and  con- 
ferences." Middleton. 

2.  Used  often  to  act.  "  Loud  xndi  frequent  in 
declaring  himself  hearty  for  the  government." 

3.  Crowded  ;  thronged;  — used  in  poetry.  "A 
freqtient  senate."  o.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  See  Common. 

FRe-CiU£NT'  (114)  [fr^-kwent',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  frS^kw^nt,  Wb.],  V.  a.  [L.  fre- 
qtiento  ;  It.  frequentare ;  Sp.  frecuentar ;  Fr. 
freqttenter.]  [i.  FREavENTED  ;  j)p.  fkequent- 
INO,  frequented.]  To  visit  often  or  habitual- 
ly ;  to  be  much  in  ;  to  resort  to  commonly. 

The  oraculoua  seer  frequents  the  Pharian  coait.       Pope. 

t  FR^-auftNT'A-BLE,  a.    Accessible.      Sidney. 

FRE'aU^INT-A^E,  or  FRp-aUENT'ApE,  n.  Act 
or  habit  of  frequenting,  "llemote  from,  fre- 
quentage."     [k.]  Southey. 

FRE-aUgiV-TA'TION,  w.  [L.  frequentatio  ;  It. 
frequentazione ;  Sp.  frecitentacion  ;  FT.freqiten- 
tatton.]  The  act  or  the  habit  of  frequenting  or 
visiting.  Temple. 

FR5-au£N'TA-TlVE,  a.  [L.  frequentativus  ;  It. 
frequetitatifo ;  Sp.frectwntativo;  Fr.frdqitenta- 
tif]  {Gram.)  Denoting  frequent  repetitions  of 
an  act ;  — applied  to  verbs.  Beattie. 

FRe-aUEN'TA-TIVE,  n.  {Gram.)  A  verb  which 
denotes  the  repetition  of  an  act  or  the  frequent 
performance  of  it.  Booth. 

FR^-QUENT'^R,  n.  One  who  frequents  or  visits 
habitually  ;  a  frequent  visitor.  Dr.  Jackson. 

FRE'ai)?NT-LY,  ad.  Often;  commonly;  not 
rarely ;  repeatedly ;  many  times. 

Syn.  —  Frequently  and  often  are  nearly  synony- 
mous ;  but  often  is  regarded  as  rather  the  stronger 
term.  Often  describes  a  succeaaive,  frequently,  a  more 
scattered  repetition.  In  a  walk  which  we  often  take, 
we  may  frequently  meet  with  tlie  same  persona. 

FRE'aueNT-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  happening 
often ;  frequency.  Ash. 

FR&RE,  n.    [Fr.]    A  brother.  Boiste. 

FR£s-cADE§',  n.  pi.  Cool  walks ;  shady  places. 
[r.]  Maunder. 

FRKS'CO,  n.  ['L.friffus;  It.  ^  Sp.  fresco;  Fr. 
frcsque.] 

1.  Coolness  ;  shade ;  duskiness.  Prior. 

2.  {Paint.)  A  method  of  painting  with  min- 
eral or  earthy  pigments  upon  a  freshly  laid 
stucco  ^ound  of  lime  or  gypsum,  so  that  the 
colors  sink  in  and  become  durable.       Fairholt. 

gSl" "  It  is  a  very  common  error  to  term  the  ancient 
P'lintings  found  on  cliurch  walls,  &.c.,  frescos,  but 
there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  genuine /r«sco  among 
them.  They  are  distemper  paintings  on  placter,  and 
quite  distinct  in  their  style,  durability,  and  mode  uf 
manipulation."    FairholL 

3.  Any  cool,  refreshing  liquor.  Johnson. 

FRfeSlI,  a.  [A.  S.  fersc;  Dut.  versch;  Ger. 
frisch;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  frisk.  — W.  ffres.  — It.  ^ 
Sp.  fresco;  Fr.  frais,fraic  he.} 

1.  New  ;  recent ;  novel.  "  Fresh  and  fra- 
grant flowers."  Shak. 

2.  Lively  in  looks  or  feeling ;  flourishing ; 
blooming.     "  Fresh  as  a  bridegroom."       Shak. 

3.  Not  impaired  by  time  or  use.  "Afresh 
hand."  "  To  give  satiety  &  fresh  appetitc."SAaA;. 

4.  Not  salt ;  as,  "  Fresh  water. 

If  they  had  /re»A  meat,  't  was  delicious  fare.     Congreve. 

5.  Cool ;  moderately  cold.  "  Fresh  air."  Bacon. 

6.  Brisk  ;  vigorous  ;  strong ;  forcible.  "  A 
fresh  gale."  Holder. 

7.  Raw ;  unskilled ;  not  accustomed. 

Uow  green  you  are  and  frenJi,  in  this  old  world!  Shalb. 
Fresh  way,  (JVaut.)  the  increased  velocity  of  a  ship. 
Syn. -See  New.  Mar.  DUL 
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FRfesri,  n. ;  pi.  FRB8HE8.    1.  A  pool  or  current 

of  fresh  water.  Shak. 

2.  A  flood  or  overflowing  of  a  river ;  a  sudden 

rise  in  a  stream ;  a  freshet.  Grose. 

t  FRfeSH,  V.  a.    To  refresh.  Chaucer. 

FHftSH'-BLOWN  (-bl8n),o.  Newly  blown.  "  Fresh- 
blown  roses."  Milton. 

FRfeSH'EN  (frSsh'Bhn),  ».  a.  [W.  ffresio,  to 
freshen.]     [«.   freshened  ;  pp.  frbshbnino, 

FRESHENED.] 

1.  To  make  fresh ;  to  refresh.  "  O'er  the 
freshened  world."  Thomson. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  relieve,  as  a  rope,  by  moving  its 
place.  "  To  freshen  the  nip  of  a  stay  is  to  shift 
It  so  as  to  prevent  its  chafing  through."    Dana. 

To  freshen  ballast,  (J^atU.)  to  alter  its  position.  Dana. 
FRfiSH'EN  (frfish'shn),  v.  n.     1.  To  grow  fresh. 
And,  freshened  iVom  the  wave,  the  zephyr  flew.   Ooldsmith. 
2.  To  grow  brisk  or  vigorous. 
The  breeze  will  freshen  when  the  day  is  done.       Byron. 
FRfeSH'^T,  n.  1.  A  stream  or  pool  of  fresh  water  ; 
a  fresh.  Browne. 

All  flsh,  fVom  sea  or  shore. 
Freshet  or  purling  brook,  »t'  shell  or  fin.  Mitton. 

2.  A  great  rise  or  flood  of  water  in  rivers 
and  streams,  caused  by  rains  or  melting  snow. 
[U.  S.]  Morison. 

The  excellent  word/re«Ae/,  which  would  scarcely  be  found 
in  English  since  Milton  employed  it,  has  never  liecn  out  of 
use  in  America,  having  lately  come  liack  to  us  from  thence. 

Trench. 

FRfiSH'-FORCE,  n.     {Law.)  A  force  or  disseisin 

newly  done,  or  done  within  forty  days.    CouxU, 

J9EJ" «'  A  term  applied  to  force  committed  in  any  city 

or  borough,  and  for  which  a  peculiar  remedy,  called 

an  assize,  or  bill  of  fresh-force,  was  provided."  JBurrill. 

FRfiSH'I.Y,  ad.     1.  In  a  fresh  manner;  newly. 

2.  With  liveliness  ;  in  a  flourishing  manner. 

3.  Briskly ;  strongly  ;  vigorously. 
FRESH'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  frEsh'men.     1.  A  novice; 

a  student  during  his  first  year  in  an  English 
university.  Bailey.     West.  Rev. 

2.  A  member  of  the  lowest  class  in  an  Amer- 
ican college.  Wookey. 

FRESH'MAN,  a.  Belonging  to  the  lowest  class 
in  college.  Kirkland. 

FRESH'MAN-SHiP,  n.  The  state  of  a  freshman. 
"  To  practise  his  freshmanship  upon."      Hales. 

t  FRESH 'MgNT,  n.    Refreshment.      Cartwright. 

FRESH'NgSS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  fresh; 
newness.  Bacon. 

2.  Bloom  ;  ruddiness.  •'  Her  cheeks  their 
freshness  lose."  Glanville. 

3.  Freedom  from  injury  by  time.  South. 

4.  Freedom  from  saltness.  Johnson. 

5.  Coolness ;  moderate  coldness.  "  The 
freshness  of  the  morning  air."  Addison. 

6.  Briskness;  vigor;  strength.  Search. 

t  FRESH-NEW'  (-nu'),  a.  Unpractised.         Shak. 

FRESH'-WA-T5R,  rt.  1.  Used  only  to  fresh-wa- 
ter ;  as,  "  Fresh-water  fish." 

2.  Raw  ;  unskilled  ;  unacquainted.  "  Fresh- 
water soldiers."  Knolles. 

FRESH-WA'TgRED  (-t?rd),  a.  Recently  watered. 

The  venlant  lawn 
Freah-watered  fh>m  the  mountains.  Akenside. 

FR£T,  V.  a.  [Goth.  <Sr  A.  S.  fretan,  to  eat  or 
gnaw ;  Dut.  vreeten ;  Sw.  frata ;  Ger.  fressen. 
—  A.  S.  freothan,  to  rub.  —  Fr.  frotter.l     [». 

fretted  ;  pp.  FRETTING,  FRETTED.] 

1.  To  wear  away  by  rubbing.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  eat ;  to  corrode. 

Like  as  it  were  a  moth  fretting  a  garment. 

P».  xxxix.  V2  {Com.  Prayer). 

3.  To  irritate  ;  to  chafe ;  to  vex ;  to  tease ;  to 
make  angry ;  to  gall. 

Injuries  from  friends  fret  and  gall  more,  and  the  memory 
of  them  is  not  so  easily  ODlitcrateU.  Artnithnot. 

4.  To  agitate.  "Mountain  pines  .  .  .fretted 
with  the  gusts  of  heaven."  Shak. 

5.  \A..S.fr<jptiDian,  to  adorn.]  To  form  into 
raised  work.  "The  roof  yt&s  fretted  ^o\A.." Milton. 

6.  To  variegate ;  to  diversify. 

Ton  gray  lines 
That  fret  the  clouds.  Shak. 

FRSt,*.  a.  To  furnish  with  musical  frets.  Clarke. 

FRftT,  r.  n.  1.  To  be  worn  away  by  rubbing  or 
corroding.  Fuller. 

2.  To  make  way  by  attrition  or  Corrosion. 
These  do  indeed  but . .  ./ret  into  the  wood.  tloxon. 
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FRIAR 

3.  To  be  in  commotion  or  agitation. 

The  adjfiining  brook  that  nuria  alnoc 
The  vocal  grove,  now  frvttiHg  o'er  a  rock.      Thomtim. 

4.  To  be  angry ;  to  be  peevish,  pettikh,  or 
fractious  ;  to  be  irritable. 

Ah,  monarehs,  could  ye  ia«te  the  mirth  ye  mar. 

Mot  in  the  toils  of  t'^oty  would  ye  frrt.  Dyrtm. 

FR6t,  n.  1.  Agitation,  as  upon  the  surface  of 
a  stream  or  of  liquors.  "  Wine  upon  the 
fret."  herham. 

2.  Agitation  of  mind  ;  irritation  ;  vexation. 

Calmness  is  ffrrat  advantagri  he  that  Irta 
Another  chafe  may  warm  him  at  his  Bre, 
Mark  all  his  wanderings,  and  enjoy  his  frrt*.     Herbert, 

3.  A  vesicular  disease  of  the  skin  ;  herpes ; 
tetter.  Dungbson. 

4.  {Mua.)  A  short  piece  of  wire  fixed  on  the 
finger-board  of  guitars,  &c.,  under,  and  at 
a  right  angle  to,  the  string ;  serving,  as  the 
strings  are  brought  into  contact  with  it  by  the 
presst.rc  of  the  fingers,  to  vary  and  determine 
the  pitch  of  the  tones.  Moore. 

5.  (^rcA.)  A  kind  of  knot, 
or  angular  ornament,  of  I 
small    fillets    interlaced : 
ornamental  iron  work  below 
the  bars  of  a  grate.     Weale. 

6.  {Her.)  A    bearing    composed    of 
bars  crossed  and  interlaced. 

7.  [Probably  taken  immediately  from 
Ij.  f return,  a  strait.    Bichardton.]    A  frith  or 
strait.  Browne. 

t  FR6t,  p.  a.  Eaten  away  ;  fretted.  Levit.  xiii.  .55. 

FRftT'FI>L,  a.  Disposed  to  fret;  irritable;  an- 
gry ;  peevish ;  pettish ;  fractious ;  apt  to  find 
fault;  splenetic;  petulant;  captious. 

By  indulging  this  fretful  temper,  you  alienate  those  on 
whose  affection  much  of  your  comfort  depends.  likdr. 

Syn.  —  See  Captious. 

FRfiT'FlJL-LY,  ad.    In  a  fretful  manner. 

FRfiT'Fl^L-NesS,  n.  State  of  being  fretful; 
pettishiiess ;  peevishness  ;  ill-humor. 

Frelfulnfss  of  temper  will  generally  characterize  those  who 
are  negligent  of  order.  lUair. 

FRET'TgD,  a.    1.  Intersected  with  small  groinf 
or  ribs. 
Where,  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  miA  fretted  ■nxiM.Orat 

2.  {Her.)  Interlaced  one  with 
the  other,  as  charges  or  ordina- 
ries. Ogikie. 

FRET'TEN  (-tn),  a.  [See  Fret, 
V.  a.]  Rubbed ;  markeil ;  BiS,pock- 
fretten,  marked  with  the  small- 
pox 

FRfiT'TfR,  n 


which,  frets. 
FRET'TING,  n. 
FRfeTTS,  n.  pi. 


Todd. 
He  who,  or  that 


A  cberroB  (Vetted 
with  a  barruleC 


Vexation ;  irritation.    Feltham. 

{Mining.)  A  term  for  the  worn 
side  of  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  ore-stones 
lie,  after  being  washed  down  from  the  hills, 
thus  enabling  the  miners  to  trace  out  the  vein 
they  are  in  search  of.     [Local.]  Craig. 

FRfiT'TY,  a.    Adorned  with  fretwork  or  raised 

work.  Johtuon. 

FRE '  TUM,  n.     [L.]    A  strait ;  a  channel.  Scott. 

FRfiT'WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  {Arch.)  A  sort  of  raised 
work ;  a  kind  of  masonry  raised  in  protuber- 
ances ;  work  ornamented  with  frets.     Addison. 

FRi-A-BlL'l-TV,  n.  [It./noAi7iM ;  So.  friabili- 
dad;  Ft.  friabilite.]  The  quality  of  being  fria- 
ble ;  susceptibility  of  being  crumbled  into  pow- 
der by  gentle  friction  ;  friablcness.  Locke. 

FRI'A-BLE,  a.  rL.friabilis  ;frio,  to  rub  or  break 
to  pieces  ;  It.  friabile ;  Sp.  &;  Ft.  friable.]  Easily 
crumbled  or  pulverized ;  pulverable.  "  A  light, 
friable  ground."  Erelyn. 

FRi'A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.    Friability.  Scott, 

FRI'AR,  n.  [L^rater,  a  brother ;  lufrate,  or fra ; 
Sftl frtiiie ;  Fr./>vre.] 

1.  A  name  applied  to  the  members  of  certain 
religious  orders  who  are  not  cloistered  —  chief- 
ly to  the  mendicant  orders.  A  friar  may  be 
either  a  priest  or  a  lay  brother. 

Tell  me  not,  fnar,  thai  thon  hear'st  of  this, 

ITnless  thou  tell  me  how  I  may  prevent  it; 

If,  in  thy  wistlom,  thou  canst  give  no  help. 

Do  thou  but  call  my  rraolntion  wise. 

And  witb  this  knifii  I U  help  it  prcwmUy.  ShaJk. 
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(  n.  The  woolly-head- 
,  )  ed  thistle.        Booth. 


aS'  "Friars  are  generally  distinguished  into 
these  four  principal  branches;  viz.,  1.  Francis- 
cans, Minors,  or  Gray  Friars;  2.  Augustines; 
3.  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars;  4.  Carmelites, 
or  "WTiite  Friars."  Hook. 

2.  (^Printing.')  Any  part  of  the  form  which 
has  not  received  the  ink.  T.  F.  Adams. 

FRI'AR— LIKE,  a.  Monastic ;  unskilled  in  world- 
ly matters ;  friarly.  Knolles. 

FRI'AR-LY,  a.  Like  a  friar;  monastic;  recluse; 
friar-like.  Fox. 

FRf'AR'^BAL'SAM,  n.  {Med.)  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  benzoin,  styrax,  tolu  balsam,  and 
aloes  ;  —  used  as  a  stimulating  application  to 
wounds  and  ulcers.  Brande. 

FRI'AR'§-CoWl,  n.  A  plant,  having  a  flower 
like  a  cowl ;  Arum  arisarum.  Johnsmi. 

fri'ar'§-crovVn, 

FRl'AR'§-THIS'TLE  (-si) 

FRI'AR'§-LAN'T(;rN,  n.  The  ignis  fatuus;  the 
will-o'-the-wisp ;  jack-a-lantern.  Milton. 

FRI'AR- Y,  n.  [Old  Fi.  frierie.']  A  monasterjr  or 
convent  of  friars.  State  Trials. 

FRI'AR- Y,  a.    1.  Like  a  friar.  Camden. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  convent,  IVarton. 

FRI-A'TION,  n.  [See  FiuABLE.]  The  act  of 
crumbling.  Craig. 

FRIB'BLE,  V.  n.  [Fr.frivole.  —  See  Frivolous.] 

1.  To  trifle  ;  to  act  frivolously.        Hudibras. 

2.  To  totter.  Tatler. 
FRIB'BLE,  a.  Trifling;  silly;  frivolous.  Brit.  Crit. 

FRIB'BLE,  n.  A  frivolous  fellow;  a  trifler  ;  a 
beau  ;  a  coxcomb ;  a  fop.  Todd. 

FRIB'BLER.  w.    A  trifler  ;  a  fribble.       Spectator. 

FRi'BURGH  (frt'burg),  n.  [A.  S./reoborh,  or  frith- 
borh  ;  frco,  free,  and  borh,  a  security.]  (Eng. 
Law.)  A  frankpledge  ;  one  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
names  for  the  tithing  or  decennary,  and  also  of 
the  individuals  who  composed  it.  Burrill. 

jj^  Written  also  fribourg,  and  frithburgh. 

t  FRIC'ACE,  n.     [L.frigOffrixm,  to  fry.] 

1.  A  fricassee.  Lovelace. 

2.  An  unguent  made  by  frying  several  mate- 
rials together.  B.  Jonson. 

FRiC-AN-DEAU'  (frtk-jn-do'),  )  „.       rpr.  /Hcan- 

rRIC-AN-DO'  (frik-jn-do'),        S  deauJ]  Scotch 

scollop ;  veal  cut  into  small  pieces  and  stewed. 

Ash. 
ICRIC'AN-DEL,  n.     \Yt.  fricandeau.l    A  dish  pre- 
pared of  veal,  eggs,  spices,  &c.  Merle. 

FRIC-AS-SEE',  n.  [L.  frigo,  frixus,  to  fry ;  It. 
fricassea;  Sp.fricase;  Fr.fricassee.^  A  dish 
made  by  cutting  a  fowl  or  other  small  animal 
in  pieces,  and  dressing  or  frying  it  in  strong 
sauce.  King. 

FRlC-AS-SEE',   V.  a.     \i.  FRICASSEED  ;  pp.  FRIC- 

ASSEKiNG,  FRICASSEED.]  To  dress  in  fricassee. 

"  Hashed  and  fricasseed."  Echard. 

tFRl-CA'TION,  n.  [JL.fricatio;  frico,fricatus,  or 

/rictus,  to  rub.]     The  act  of  rubbing ;  friction  ; 

abrasion.  Bacon. 

FRIC'KLE,  n.    A  bushel  basket.  Simmonds. 

FRICTION,  n.  [L.  frictio ;  frico,  fricatm,  or 
fricttm,to  rub;  Sp.fricacion,  or  jriccion;  Ft. 
frictio7i.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  two  bodies  together ; 
attrition;  abrasion;  confrication  : — used  in 
medicine  as  a  means  for  exciting  the  vital  prop- 
erties of  the  skin. 

Tiie  inliabitants  [of  Brazil]  do  strange  tilings,  both  in 
preserving  health  and  in  curing  diseases,  by  Jriction  and 
unction.  Jioyle. 

2.  {Mech.)  Resistance  to  the  motion  of  ma- 
chinery caused  by  the  rubbing  of  the  parts 
against  one  another.  drier. 

FRTc'TIQN,  a.    Implying,  or  relating  to,  friction ; 

frictional.  R.  Adams. 

FRiC'TION-AL,   a.     Relating  to,  or  caused  by, 

friction.  Hare. 

FRICTION-CLUTCH,  M.  (Mech.)  Akind  of  loose 

coupling  by  which  machinery  is  put  in  and  out 

of  gear.  Craig. 

FRlC'TION-CONE§   (-konz),   n.  pi.      (Mech.)  A 


kind  of  slip  coupling  which  disengages  and  re- 
engages machinery  with  perfect  regularity  by 
means  of  the  friction  of  two  cones.  Craig. 

FRlC'TION-COUP'LlNG,  n.  (Mech.)  A  kind  of 
disk  coupling  employed  in  cases  in  which  the 
machinery  is  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  ve- 
locity or  load.  Tomlinson. 

FRICTION-LESS,  a.    Without  friction.     Clarke. 

FRiC'TI9N-R6LL'ER§,  n.  pi.  (Mech.)  Small  cyl- 
inders employed  to  convert  sliding  motion  into 
rolling  motion.  Ogilvie. 

FRIC'TION-WHEEL,  w.  (Mech.)  A  kind  of  slip 
coupling  applied  in  cases  where  ttie  variations 
of  load  are  sudden  and  great :  — 
pi.  two  wheels  overlapping  each 
other,  and  bearing  on  their  cir- 
cumference the  axis  of  another 
wheel,  which  axis,  carrying  round 
the  circumferences  of  the  wheels  on  which  it  is 
supported  with  the  same  velocity  as  that  which 
it  possesses  itself,  diminishes  friction  very  ma- 
terially. Brande. 


FRI'DAY  (fri'd?),  n. 
and  deep,  day  ;  Du^. 

V.  Fi    '      '     ~ 


V.  n.      [A.  S.frician,  to  dame.    Skin- 
ner. —  L.  frico ;  It.  fregare,  to  rub.     Richard- 


[A.  S.  Frigdce;  Frig,  Friga, 

.,  , Vrydag  ;  Ger.  Freitag;  Dan. 

Sg  Sw.  Fredag.']  The  sixth  day  of  the  week,  so 
named  from  treya,  Freja,  or  Friga,  the  north- 
ern Venus,  wife  of  Odin,  to  whom  it  was  sacred. 

tFRID(?E 
ner.  —  I    ^ 
son.']    To  move  quickly.  HallywelL 

fFRID'STOLE,  n.     A  sanctuary.  —  See  Fred- 

STOLE. 

FRIED  (frid),  p.  a.     [See  Fry.]     Cooked  in  fat. 

FRIEND  (frend),  n.  \Got\i.  frigonds  ;  frigon,  to 
love  ;  A.  S.freond,  present  participle  of  frcon, 
to  free,  to  love ;  Dut.  vriend ;  Gci.  freund ;  Dan. 
frande ;  Sw.  frilnde.'] 

1.  One  joined  to  another  by  affection,  or  by 
mutual  good-will  and  esteem ;  well-wisher ;  —  a 
term  sometimes  used  as  a  familiar  compellation. 

A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities.  Shak. 

He  who  has  made  the  acquisition  of  a  judicious  and  sym- 
pathizing frieiul  may  be  said  to  have  doubled  his  mental 
resources.  M.  Hall. 

Friend,  how  camest  thou  in  hither?         Matt.  xxii.  12. 

2.  A  favorer  ;  one  propitious.  "  A  friend  to 
poetry."  Peacham. 

3.  t  A  paramour  of  either  sex.  Shak. 

4.  A  member  of  a  religious  society  instituted 
in  1650  by  George  Fox  ;  a  Quaker.        Whittier. 

A  friend  in  court,  one  who  possesses  sufficient  in- 
terest to  serve  another. 

I  tell  thee,  parson,  if  I  get  her,  reckon 

Thou  hast  a  friend  m  court.  B.  Jonson. 

FRIEND  (frend),  v.  a.  To  favor ;  to  support ;  to 
befriend.  Spenser. 


t  FRIEND'?D,  a.  1.  Possessing  friends.Seaw.  <Sr  FI. 
2.  Well  disposed  ;  well  affected.  Shak. 

t  FRIEND'ING,  n.  Friendliness.  "  His  love  and 
friending."  Shak. 

FRIEND'LfSS  (frSnd'l?s),  a.  Destitute  of  friends. 

FRIEND'LgSS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
friendless.  Byron. 

FRIEND'-LIkE  (frend'lik),a.  Friendly.  "  Friend- 
like dispositions  unto  God."  Goodwin. 

FRIEND'LI-LY,  ad.     In  a  friendly  manner.  Pope. 

FRI15ND'L1-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  friend- 
ly ;  good- will.    •  .  Herbert. 

FRIEND'LY,  a.  [A.S.freondlic  ifreond,  a  friend, 
and  lie,  like.] 

1.  Partaking  of  friendship  ;  befitting  a  friend  ; 
amicable.   "  Friendly  regard."  Middleton. 

2.  Disposed  to  promote  the  good  of  another  ; 
kind;  well  affected;  neighborly. 

Thou  to  mankind 
Be  good  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return.  Milton. 

3.  Favorable  ;  convenient ;  suitable. 

On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down.  Addison. 

Syn,  —  Friendly  is  a  stronger  term,  implying  more 
cordiality  tlian  amicable.  Friendly  visit,  feeling,  ad- 
vice, or  service ;  amicable  terms  ;  amicable  relations 
between  nations.  —  See  Amicable. 

FRIEND'LY,  ad.  In  a  friendly  manner  ;  amica- 
bly,    [r.]  Euth  ii.  13. 

FRIEND'SHKp,  n.  1.  Mutual  affection  cherished 
by  two  persons  of  congenial  minds ;  intimacy 


resting  on  mutual  respect  and  esteem ;  friendli. 
ness  ;  amity  ;  kindness. 

True  friendship's  laws  are  by  this  rule  expressed 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest.     '     Pope 
The  attachments  of  mirth  are  but  the  sliadows  of  that  true 
friendnhip,  of  which  the  sincere  affections  of  the  heart  aro 
the  substance.  B,o-ton. 

A  man  should  keep  his  friendship  in  constant  repair. 

Johiison. 

It  is  not  merely  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  or  as  a  relief  from 

pain,  that  virtuous  friendship  is  to  be  coveted;  it  is  at  linat 

as  much  to  be  recommended  by  its  utility.  H.  Hall 

2.  Correspondence ;  congruity ;  adaptedness ; 
harmony. 

We  know  those  colon  which  have  a  friendship  with  each 
other.  Ih-ydm. 

Syn.  —  See  Love. 
FRI'AR,  n.     One  who  fries. 

FRIE^'IC,   a.     (Geog.)  Relating  to   Friesland,  a 

province  in  the  Netherlands.  Bosworth. 

FRIE^'JSH,  a.    Relating  to  Friesland.    Ec.  Rev. 

FRIE§-LAND-GREEN,  n.  Brunswick-green.— 
See  Brunswick-green.  Brande. 

FRIEZE  (frSz),  w.  1.  [Sp./?-JS«  ;  Fr./rwe.  — W. 
ffris.  —  Perhaps  so  called  from  the  Friesians. 
Menage,  Skinner,  Joktison,  Iiichardso7i.]  A 
coarse  woollen  cloth  with  a  nap  on  one  side. 

And  trims  her  robes  o{  frieze  with  copper  lace.       GoUlsmilh. 

2.  [It.  fregio  ;  Sp. /mo  ;  Fr.  frise.]  (Arch.) 
The  central  portion  of  an  entablature,  separat- 
ing the  architrave  from  the  cornice. 

FRIEZE  (frez),  v.  a.  To  form  a  nap  on  cloth  ;  to 
frizz  ;  to  frizzle  ;  to  curl.  Booth. 

FRIEZE,  or  FRIZE,  n.  Made  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth  ;  as,  "  A  great  frieze  coat."  Addison 

FRIEZED  (frSzd),  a.     Napped  like  frieze.  Hidoet. 

FRIEZE'-LIKE  (frez'llk),  a.  Resembling  a  frieze. 
"  A  little  frieze-like  tower."  Addison. 

FRIEZ'^R,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  friezes. 

FRIEZ'ING-MA-gH!NE',  n.  A  machine  for  friez- 
ing  cloth.  Booth. 

FRIG'ATE,  w.  [It.  fregaf a ;  S^.fragata;  Fr.  fri- 
gate.'] 

1.  (Naut.)  A  kind  of  long  vessel  navigated 
with  sails  and  oars,  formerly  used  in  the  Slcdi- 
terranean :  —  a  ship  of  war  with  one  covered 
gun-deck,  carrj'ing  from  twenty  to  fifty  guns. 

He  [Commissioner  Pett]  invented  that  excellent  and  new 
ornament  of  the  navy  which  we  call  frigate.  Jinlyn. 

2.  t  Any  small  vessel.     Spenser. 

3.  (Ornith.)A  bird  of  the 
genus  Tachypetes;    Tachy- 
petes  aquila ;  — 
called  also  the 

frigate  bird, 
and  man  -  of- 
war  bird. 

Nuttall. 


Syn. - 

Vessel. 


Frigate  bird  (.Tachypetes  aquila). 


FRIG'ATE-BUIlT,  a.  (Naut.)  Having  a  quar- 
ter-deck  and  forecastle  raised  above  the  main 
deck.  Craig. 

FRIG-A-t66n',  n.  A  small  Venetian  ship.  Smart. 

t  FRI(?-5-FACTI0N,  n.  [L.frigus,  cold,  and/a- 
cio,  to  make.]    The  act  of  making  cold.   Bailey. 

t  FRI(?-?-fAc'TI VE,  a.    Making  cold.        Boyle. 

t  FRI(?'5-rAte,  v.  a.  [L.  frigero,  frigeratus.] 
To  cool ;  to  refrigerate.  Blount. 

FRI^'PR-A-TO-RY,  n.  A  place  for  cooling;  a 
refrigeratory,     [^r.]  Scott. 

FRIght  (frit),  V.  a.  [See  Frighten.]  [».  fright- 
ed ;  pp.  frighting,  frighted.]  To  terrify  ; 
to  disturb  with  fear  ;  to  frighten  ;  to  affright. 

And  of  a  sword  the  flame 
Wide  waving,  all  approach  far  off  to  fright.        Milton. 

FRIGHT  (frit),  n.  A  sudden  terror  ;  violent  tem- 
porary fear  ;  alarm  ;  panic  ;  consternation. 

They  start,  they  tremble  in  a  deadly  fright.       Fawkee. 

Syn.  — See  Ala?.m. 
FRIGHT'EN  (fri'tn),  v.  a.      [A.  S.  frihtan;  Dut 
vrugten ;    Ger.  firchten  ;    Sw.  fruchtan.]      [t. 

FRIGHTENED  ;  pp.  FRIGHTENING,  FRIGHT- 
ENED.] To  alarm  suddenly;  to  affright;  to 
fright ;  to  intimidate  ;  to  terrify  ;  to  scare ;  to 
dismay ;  to  daunt ;  to  shock  with  dread.  Pnor. 
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FKlGHT'EN-A-BLE  (frl'tn-»-I.I),  o.  That  maj  be 
frightened  or  alarmed.  Colendge. 

FHiGHT'rOL  (frit'rai),  a.    1.  f  Liable  to  be  fright- 
ened.    "  Frightful  herds."  Drayton. 
2.  Hideous ;  dreadful ;  dire  ;  direful ;  terrific ; 
awful ;  horrid ;  horrible ;  full  of  terror;  terrible  ; 
fearful. 

Thi>  frightfui  pawoKo  o'er  the  Stygian  lake.    Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Se«  Fearful 

FRfGHT'FOL-LY,  ad.     In  a  frightful  manner. 

FRiGHT'Ft)L-N£8S,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
frightful.  Nelson. 

FRfGHT'LesS(frIt'l?ii),a.  Without  fright.  Clarke. 

FRT^;'ID  (frtd'jjd), a.  VL.  fri<fidu.i ;  frigeo,  to  stiff- 
en with  cold ;  It.  .Sf  Sp.  frigido  ;  Fr.  froid.^ 

1.  Cold  ;  wanting  wafmtn ,  cool.  Boyle. 

2.  Without  vivacity,  sensibility,  or  spirit ; 
dull ;  torpid  ;  lifeless.     "  Frigid  style."    lilair. 

3.  Deficient  in  vigor  ;  impotent.         Johnson, 

4.  Forbidding ;  repelling ;  chilling ;  as,  "  A 
frigid  manner.' 

Frigid  zone,  {Oeog.)  the  space  between  each  pole 
and  the  polar  circles,  wbicli  are  23'  28'  from  the  poles. 

FR|-9lD'l-TY,  n.  [L.  frigiditas  ;  U.  frigidity-, 
Fr.frigidii''.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  frigid ;  coldness ;  want 
of  warmth ;  frigidness. 

Ice  is  water  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air.  Browne. 

2.  Want  of  liveliness,  spirit,  or  sensibility; 
dulness ;   lifclcssness. 

Of  the  two  extreme!,  one  would  sooner  pardon  frenzy 
than  friyidity.  Tope. 

FRI^'ID-LV,  ad.    In  a  frigid  manner. 

FRl9'lD-N£ss,».  Coldness;  frigidity. fltcAarrfson. 

FRT(;t'|-FY,  r.  a.  To  cool ;  to  refrigerate,  [r.]  Ash. 

FRIG-Q-RTP'JC,  a.  [L.fngorificiis  ;  frigus,  cold, 
wad jiicio,  to  make;  ft. /rigonfico;  Ft.  frigori- 
Jique.]  Gcncratin||:  or  creating  cold  artificially  ; 
as,  "  Fngonjic  mixtures."  Lre. 

FRIg-O-RIf  J-CAL,  a.     Frigorific.  Blount. 

FRIlL,  v.  n.     [Tr.yriletix,  chilly.]     To  quake  or 

shiver  with  cold.    "  The  hawk  yrt7&."      Bailey. 

FrIll,  v.  a.  To  decorate  vrith  frills  or  gathers, 
as  a  garment.  Smollett. 

FRILL,  n.  1.  [From  the  root  of /wr^.  Todd.]  An 
edging  or  rulUe  of  fine  linen  or  cotton.  Todd. 
2.  [See  the  verb.]  The  ruffling  of  a  hawk's 
feathers  when  frilling  with  cold. 

FRIlled,  a.  Edged  with  a  frill;  decked  with  a 
frill.  Craig. 

t  FRIm,  a.  [A.  S.freom,  strong.]  Flourishing  ; 
luxuriant;  thriving.  Drayton. 

FRINGE,  n.  [But.  franj'e ;  Ban.  fryndse  ;  Ger. 
franse.  —  It.  frangia  ;  Sp.  frania  ;  Fr.  f range. 
Some  derive  "the  word  from  L.  fimbria,  fringe.] 

1.  An  ornamental  border  of  loose  threads 
added  to  dress  or  furniture.  "  All  covered  with 
silver /"W«(7c."  Swift. 

2.  Anything  resembling  fringe.  "  The  frinaes 
of  a  cloud."  Bp.  Taylor. 

The  rayey  fringe  of  her  fiiir  eyes.  Cotton. 

FRIn^E,  V.   a.      [i.  FRINGED  ;   pp.   fringing, 

FRINGED.]     To  adorn  with  fringes  ;  to  decorate 

with  an  edge  of  loose  threads.  Swift. 

FRlNgJED  (frinjd),/).  a.    1.  Furnished  or  decorat- 
ed with  fringe.  Fairfax. 
2.  (Bot.)  Having  a  border  or  margin  resem- 
bling a  fringe.  Lottdon. 

FRlNgJE'L^SS,  a.  Destitute  of  fringe.  Dr.  Allen. 

FRl.\^E'-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  fringe  in  shape 
or  appearance.  Cratg. 

FRlN^E'MA-KgR,  n.    A  manufacturer  of  fringe. 

FRm-qiL'LA,  n.     [L.]     (Ornith.)    A  genus  of 

insessorial  birds  ;  the  chaffinch.  Brande. 

FRlN-(?lL-LA'CEOUS  (frln-jjl-Ia'shus),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  birds  of  the  genus  Fringilici.     Maunder. 

FRlJsr.f^lL  'LT-D.X,  n.  pi.  [1..  fringilla,  a  finch.] 
{Ormth.)  A  family  of  conirostral  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres,  including  the  sub-families  Plo- 
ceinfp,  Corcothrau-stiiKr,  Tana'rrinfP,  Friiigilli- 
n<F,  Emberizintr,  Almulina;  Pyrrhulinw,  Lox- 
iante,  and  Phytotomince ;  finches.  Gray. 


Fringilla  nipolonsli. 


FRljf-OIL-Ll'JTJE,  n. 
pi.  [See  FuiNGiL- 
■Linjv,.]  {Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  coni- 
rostral birds  of  the 
order  Passeres  and 
family  Fringillida ; 
finches.  Gray. 

FEIn^'Y,  a.    Adorned  with  fringes.      Shenttone. 

FRi'Q-L£T,  n.    A  kind  of  pear.  Sitnmonda. 

FRIp'P^R,  n.     [Fr.  fripier.]    A  dealer  in   frip- 
pery ;  a  frippcrer.  •  James. 

FRTI'T^R-PR,  n.     One  who  repairs  apparel ;  one 
who  deals  in  frippery ;  a  fripper.  Sherwood. 

FRIp'P(;R-Y,   n.      [It.  frippcria;    Fr.  friperie; 


t  FRiTH'Y,  a.    Woody. 


Hkehiftu 


friper,  to  rumple,  to  wear  out.] 


he  place  where  old  clothes,  &c.,  are  sold. 

Shak. 

2.  Old  clothes,  furniture,  &c.  Ford. 

3.  Trumpery;  trifles.  Gray. 

4.  Trade  in  old  clothes.  Clarke. 

FRIp'P^R-Y,  a.  Trilling;  contemptible.  " \ frip- 
pery cause."  Beau.  %  Fl. 

FRl-^EUR'  (frS-zdr')  [frS-zOr',  W.  Ja.;  frS-zar', 
K. ;  fr?-zUr',  Sm. ;  frS'zur,  P.],  n.  [Fr.]  A  hair- 
dresser. Warton. 

FRIsK,  v.  n.  [Sw.  friska  ;  Dan.  frisk ;  Dut.  ^ 
Ger.  frisch,  fresh,  lively,  gay. — Old  Fr.frisi/tte, 
lively.  Skinner.  Todd.  —  liichardson  suggests 
A.  S.  friccian,  to  dance.]  [i.  frisked  ;  pp. 
FRISKING,  FRISKED.]  To  leap;  to  skip;  to 
dance  in  frolic  or  gayety. 

Abont  them  frifking  played 
All  beasts  of  the  earth,  since  wild.  Milton. 

t  FRiSK,  a.    Lively ;  jolly ;  frisky.  Bp.  Hall. 

FRTsK,  7».  A  frolic  ;  a  leap  ;  a  fit  of  wanton  gay- 
ety. Feltha/n. 

tFRtSK'AL,  n.    A  leap;  a  caper.         B.^tonson. 

FRISK'fR,  n.  One  who  frisks;  a  wanton.  Camden. 

FrIs'K^T,  n.  [Fr./rwoMe«e.  — See  Frisk.]  A 
light  iron  frame  in  wnich  the  sheets  of  paper 
are  successively  confined  on  the  form  for  im- 
pression in  printing.  Watson. 

FRIsk'fOl,  a.  Full  of  gayety  or  gambols  ;  frol- 
icsome ;  playful.  Thomson. 

FRIsk'J-LY,  ad.  Gayly ;  in  a  frolicsome  man- 
ner.        '  Clarke. 

FRiSK'J-NfisS,  n.    Gayety ;  liveliness.       Moore. 

FRIsk'ING,  n.   Frolicsome  dancing ;  wild  gayety. 

FrIsK'Y,  a.    Gay  ;  frolicsome  ;  wanton.    Lloyd. 

FRI§'L?T,  n.    A  kind  of  small  ruffle.    Halliwell. 

FrI§'§LE,  v.  a.    See  Frizzle.  Todd. 

FRIst,  v.  a.  To  seU  goods  on  time,  or  upon 
credit,     [r.]  Crabb. 

FRI-^URE',n.  [Fr.]  A  curling  or  crisping  of 
the  hair.  SmxMett. 

FRIt,  n.  [L.  frigo,frictm,  to  fry  ;  It.  fritto,  fried ; 
Sp.  /Hto  ;  Yr.fntte.'\  The  matter  of  which  glass 
is  made,  consisting  of  silex,  fixed  alkali,  &c., 
after  it  has  been  calcined.  Blount. 

FRIt,  v.  a.  To  expose  to  a  dull  red  heat,  as  ma- 
terials for  making  glass,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pelling moisture  and  carbonic  acid.         Brande. 

FRITH,  n.  ["  Skinner  says  h.fretum ;  but  as  the 
word  exists  neither  in  It.  nor  Fr.,  this  is  very 
improbable  ;  and  Dr.  Jamieson  remarks  that 
frettim  itself  may,  with  more  probability,  be 
viewed  as  originally  Goth."  Richardson.  — 
Ooth.faerd;  lcc\.  f order.  Jamieson.  —  Rich- 
ardson derives  the  word  from  A.  S.faran,  to  go.] 

1.  A  strait  of  the  sea  ;  an  estuary. 

Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  JHtk 

Abhor  each  other.  Ooteper. 

2.  The  widening  of  a  river  at  its  mouth  ;  as, 
"The  frith  of  Forth."     [Scotch.] 

3.  A  weir  or  kind  of  net  for  taking  fish.  Carew. 

FRiTH,  n.     [W./hVW,  a  forest.] 

1.  A  woody  place ;  a  forest.  Drayton. 

2.  A  small  field  taken  out  of  n  common.  [«.] 
"The  castle  anA  friths  of  Dolwyddelan."  Wynne. 

PRf'^H'STddL,  n.    See  Fredstole.  Weale. 


FRlT-fl^l.A  'RM,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  lilu- 
ceouH  plants.  BranJe, 

FRIT'IL-LA-RY,  n.  [L.fritillwi,  a  dice-box.1  A 
genus  of  plantti ;  a  species  of  lily.  MilUr 

+  FKlT'|-NAN-CY,»».     [L.  frUinnio.]    The  chirp- 
ing of  an  insect.  Browne. 
FRiT'TgR,  n.  [Yr.friture.  —  See  Frit,  or  Fry.) 

1.  A  kind  of  Rinall  pancake,  fried.       Tusser. 

2.  A  fragment ;  a  small  piece.  Shak. 
FRlT'TfR,  V.  a.      [Fr.  fritter,  to   calcine.]     [i. 

frittered  ;   pp.  frittering,  FRITTEHKU.] 

1.  To  cut  into  small  pieces,  as  meat,  to  be 
fried  ;  to  slice.  Johtuon. 

2.  To  break  into  fragments  or  small  pieces. 

Prolojrues  Into  prt-farrs  di-cay, 
And  these  to  notes  are  frillcnd  quite  away.        Poj*. 
To  fritter  ateay,  to  pare  ofT;  to  reduce  to  iiolliinf. 

FRIv'Q-lT§M,  n.   Frivolity  ;  folly,  [it.]  Priestley. 

FRj-VOL'l-TY,  fl.  nt.frirolezza  ;  fip.frirolidad; 
Fr.fritolite,]  Triningness ;  frivolousness  ;  folly. 

The  adnilnil  was  no  stranger  to  ihe  frirolitf,  as  well  aa 
flUsehooU,  or  what  he  urged  in  his  defence.  JCribrrUnn. 

FRiV'O-LOOS,  a.  [L.frirolus ;  It.  4f  Sp.frirolo  ; 
Yr.^rivole.']  Worthless  ;  trifling  ;  of^no  value ; 
trivial ;  petty ;  weak  ;  foolish  ;  nugatory. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  little  and  frirolouM  minds  to  ba 
wholly  occupied  with  the  vulgar  otgecii  of  life.  JUair. 

Syn.— See  Trifling. 
FRIv'Q-LOCS-LY,  ad.  Triflingly;  without  weight. 
FRlVO-LOUS-NfeSS,  n.     Quality  of  being  frivo- 

lous ;  want  of  weight  or  importance  ;  frivolity. 

"  The  frirolousness    of  objections."     Search. 

"  The  frirolousness  of  my  digression."//ammo»£l. 

FRIZE  (frSz),  n.  &  a.     See  Frieze. 

FRiZZ,  V.  a.      [Sp.  fnsar;    Fr.  friaer.  —  See 

FRIEZE.J  \i.  FRIZZLED  ; />p.  FRIZZLING,  FRIZ- 
ZLED.] To  curl ;  to  crisp  ;  to  frizzle.  "  To 
frizz  out  a  tie-periwig."  Smollett. 

FRIZZ'JNG,  n.    The  act  of  curling.  Craig. 

FEIZ'ZLE  (frlz'zl),  r.  a.  [Fr.  friserl]  [t.  friz- 
zled ;  pp.  FRIZZLING,  FRIZZLED.]  To  curl  in 
short  curls  or  burrs,  like  the  nap  of  frieze  ;  to 
frizz  ;  to  frieze.  llamtar. 

FRIzZ'LE,  n.     A  lock  of  hair  crisped.        Milton. 

FRIZ'ZL^R,  n.     One  who  frizzles,  or  crisps  hair. 

FRO,  ad.  [A.  S../ro.  —  See  From.]  From;  back- 
ward. —  It  is  a  part  of  the  adverbial  phrase  to 
and  fro,  i.  e.  to  and  from,  or  backward  and 
forward. 

I  was  employed  in  passing  to  and  fro.  Shot. 

FROck,  n.  \Yt.  froe.  —  Ger.  rock;  frock,  a 
dresS-coat.] 

1.  A  loose  garment,  resembling  a  shirt,  worn 
by  men  over  the  rest  of  their  clothing ;  as,  "  A 
butcher's_/rof  A  "  ;  "A  monk's  frock." 

2.  A  short  gown,  open  behind,  worn  by  young 
children.  SimmontU, 

FR6cK'-CAAT,  n.  A  kind  of  coat,  open  in  front, 
with  skirts  extending  all  the  way  round  it,  like 
a  surtout.  "  Collier. 

FRCckED  (frfikt),  a.  Furnished  or  covered  with 
a  frock.  Brit.  Crit. 

FROCK'L^SS,  a.    Without  a  frock.  Clarke. 

FROE,  n.     [Dut.  vrouw,  a  woman  ;  GeT-frau."] 

1.  A  revelling,  idle,  dirty  woman.  "  Raging, 
frantic /roes."     [r.]  Draulon. 

2.  An  iron  wedge.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Judd. 

FR6g,  n.  [A.  S.  froga,frogpa,  or  frocca  ;  Dut- 
rorsck  ;  Ger.  forsch.  So  called,  Skinner  thinks, 
from  the  hoarse  sound  thev  utter.] 

1.  {Zonl.)  A  small,  amphibious  animal,  of  the 
genus  Rana,  with  four  feet,  but  no  tail.  In 
cold  climates  the  frog  passes  the  winter  under 
ground,  in  a  state  of  torpidity.  Brande. 

2.  A  sort  of  tender  horn  that  grows  in  the 
middle  of  the  sole  of  a  horse's  foot,  dividing  as 
it  runs  towards  the  heel,  like  the  hind  lej;  of  a 
frog ;  frush.  Smajrt. 

3.  A  small,  barrel-shaped  button,  covered  with 
silk,  and  ornamented  at  the  ends  with  small  tas- 
sels. Todd. 

4.  An  ornament  for  a  sword-hilt.  Simmofida. 
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FROST-WORK 


A  place  filled  with  frogs.     [Bur- 
Qu.  Rev. 


5.  (Railroads.)  A 
grooved  piece  of  iron 
placed  at  the  junction 
of  the  rails  where  one 
track  crosses  another.     Williams. 

FROG 'BIT,  n.  A  plant ;  Hydrocharis.  Ainsworth. 

FRAg'5-RY,  n. 
lesque.] 

FROG'— FiSH,  n.  {Jch.)  The  common  name  of 
the  different  species  of  fish  of  the  genus  Lo- 
phius ;  —  called  also  monk-Jish  and  goose-fsh. 

Storer. 

FROG'-GRAss,  n.    A  kind  of  herb.         Johnson. 

FR6g'GY,  a.     Having  frogs.  Sherwood. 

FR6g'h6p-P5R,  m.  (Ent.)  An  insect  of  the  genus 
Aphrophora,  living,  in  its  larva  and  chrysalis 
state,  in  frothy  fajces  found  upon  grass  during 
the  summer.  Harris. 

FRCG'-LET-TUCE  (-tis),  n.    A  plant.     Johnson. 

FR6g'-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  frog.  Goldsmith. 

t  FROI§E  (froiz),  n.  [Fr  /yomcr,  to  bruise.]  A 
fraise.  —  See  Fraise.  Bailey. 

FROL'lC,  a.  [Dut.  vrolyk  ;  vro,  glad,  and  lyk, 
like  ;  Ger.frohlich  ;  Sw.frOgdelig,  —  See  Free.] 
Gay  ;  full  of  levity ;  full  of  pranks  ;  frolicsome. 

Ripe  and  frolic  of  his  full-grown  age.  Milton. 

PR5l'|C,  n.  1.  A  wild  prank ;  a  gay  and  spor- 
tive trick ;  a  gambol ;  sport ;  an  escapade. 


While  rain  depends,  the  pensive  cat  gives  o'er, 
Her  frolics,  and  pursues  her  tall  no  more. 

2.  A  scene  of  mirth  or  merriment. 


Swift. 


f  R6r/{C,  V.  n.     \i.  FROLICKED  ;  pp.  FROLICKING, 

FROLICKED,]  To  play  wild  pranks  ;  to  be  merry. 

FR6l'{C-f6l,  a.    Frolicsome  ;  playful.      Craig. 

t  FR6L'IC-LY,  ad.     Gayly ;  wildly.     Beau.  §  Fl. 

FROL'IC-s6mE  (-sum),  a.  Full  of  frolic  or  wild 
gayety  ;  playful ;  sportive.  Shaftesbury. 

FR6l'IC-s6mE-LY,  ad.    With  wild  gayety. 

FR5l'JC-s6mE-NESS,  n.  "Wildness  of  gayety; 
pranks.  Bailey. 

FROM,  prep.  [Goth,  fram ;  Fr.  fram ;  A.  S. 
fram,  which  Home  Tooke  derives  from  the 
noun  f rum,  origin.  —  Ger.  von.]  Noting  source, 
beginning,  distance,  absence,  privation,  or  de- 
parture, sometimes  literally  and  sometimes  fig- 
uratively; leaving  behind;  out  of ;  because  of ; 
not  near  to ;  since. 

From  high  Maeonia's  rocky  shores  I  came.  Addison. 
From  labor  heaUh,/ro»i  health  contentment  springs.  Beattie. 
US'  It  is  often  joined  by  an  ellipsis  with  adverbs, 
as,  from  above —  L  e.  from  the  parts  above.  It  is  also 
sometimes  followed  by  another  preposition,  with  its 
proper  case. 

t  FROM' WARD,  prep.  [A.  S.  fromweard.]  Away 
from ;  —  contrary  to  towards.  Sidney. 

FROND,  n.  [L.  frons,  frondis ;  It.,  Sp.,  ^  Fr. 
/ronde.]  (Bot.)  A  term  intended  to  express 
such  organs  as  are  composed  of  a  stem  and  a 
leaf  combined; — applied  to  the  leaf-like  ex- 
pansions of  the  crj'ptogamia,  which  bear  the 
organs  of  reproduction.  '  Eng.  Cyc. 

asg-  "  It  was  formerly,  but  is  not  now,  applied  to 
the  leaves  of  palms."    Eng.  Cyc. 

[L.  frondatio.']    A  lopping 
Evelyn. 

FR6JVDE,n.  [Fr.]  (M«^)  A  French  party  op- 
posed to  the  court  during  the  minority  of  Louis 
X.IV.  Ency, 

FRON-DESCE'  (fron-des'),  v.  n.  [L.  frondesco.} 
To  put  forth  leaves  ;  to  leaf,     [r.]     Stoughton. 

FRON-DES'C?NCE,  n.  [L.frondesco,  frondescens  ; 
frons,  a  leaf ;  It. frondescejiza  ;  Sp.  frondescen- 
cia;  Fr.frondescence.]  (Bot.)  The  time  or  the 
act  of  putting  forth  leaves.  Lincoln. 

FRON-DlF'fR-OUS,  a.  [L.  frondifer  ;  frons, 
frondis,  a  leaf,  and/ero,  to  bear  ;  If.  §  Sp.  fron- 
difero.]     Bearing  leaves.  Bhunt. 

FRON-DOSE',  a.  [L.  frondosus  ;  frons,  frondis, 
a  leaf.]     (-So^)  Like  a  frond;  — leafy.     Bailey. 

FRON'DOUS,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  a  flower  which  is 
leafy ;  —  also  one  which  produces  branches 
charged  with  both  leaves  and  flowers.       Craig. 


FRQN-DA'TIQN,  w 
of  trees. 


FS6j\n^,n.  [L.]  (^nerf.)  The  region  of  the  cra- 
nium between  the  orbits  and  the  vertex.  Brande. 

II  FRONT  [frunt,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  frSnt, 
K.  S. ;  friiiit  or  frSnt,  W.],  n.  {L.  frons,  frontis  ; 
It. fronte;  Sip. fronte,  oi  f rente;  Fi. frotit.] 

1.  The  forehead ;  the  brow ;  that  portion  of 
the  face  between  the  eyes  and  the  roots  of  the 
hair  on  the  forward  part  of  the  head. 

2.  The  face ;  the  countenance. 

Hyperion's  onrls,  tlie  front  of  Jove  himself.         Shak. 

3.  The  fore  part  of  any  thing,  as  of  an  army 
or  a  building  ;  fore-rank ;  van.  Addison. 

4.  False  hair  or  curls  for  a  lady.    Simmonds. 
fleg-  "  Mr.  Sheridan  marks  this  word  in  the  second 

manner  only  [front]  ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  cus- 
tom does  not  almost  universally  adopt  the  first.  If 
the  second  is  ever  used,  it  seems  to  be  in  poetry,  and 
that  of  the  most  solemn  kind.  Dr.  Kenrick,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Perry  pronounce  it  in  the  first 
manner ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Smith,  in  the 
last.  Mr.  Scott  gives  it  both  ways,  but  seems  to  pre- 
fer the  last.  Mr.  Nares  gives  it  in  tlie  first  manner,  but 
says  it  is  sometimes  pronounced  regularly."    Walker. 

II  FRONT,  a.  Relating  to  the  front  or  face.  P.  Cyc. 

II  FRONT  (frunt),  v.  a.  [«'.  FRONTED  ;  pp.  FRONT- 
ING, FRONTED.] 

1.  To  Stand  opposed  or  over  against ;  to  face. 

A  town-house  built  to  front  the  church.  Addison. 

2.  To  encounter  ;  to  confront ;  to  oppose ;  to 
meet  in  hostility. 

You  four  shall  frcmt  them  In  the  narrow  lane.        Shak. 

II  Fr6nT,  V.  n.  1.  To  stand  foremost.  "  1  front 
but  in  that  file."  Shak. 

2.  To  have  the  front  turned  towards  an  ob- 
ject ;  to  face  ;  to  be  opposite. 

Here,  awful  Newton,  the  dissolving  clouds 

ToTin,  fronting  on  the  sun,  thy  showery  prism.  Thomson. 

II  FR6nT'A(?E,  n.    The   fore  part  of  a  building ; 

front.      '  P.  Mag. 

II  FR6nt'A-(P5R,  n.     {Law.)  One  who  owns  the 

opposite  side.  Jacob. 

FR5NT'AL,  n.  [L.  frontale  ;  frons,  frontis,  the 
forehead;  It.  frontale  ;  Sp.  it^Fr.fr'ontal.l 

1.  A  frontlet ;  an  ornament  worn  on  the  fore- 
head. Cotgrave. 

2.  The  metal  face-guard  of  a  soldier.  FairhoU. 

3.  {Med.)  A  medicament,  or  outward  appli- 
cation, for  the  forehead.  Holland. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  little  pediment  over  a  door  or  a 
window :  —  an  ornamental  panel  in  front  of  an 
altar.  Johnson.     Fairholt. 

FRONT'AL,  a.     1.  Relating  to  the  forehead  ;  not- 
ing a  bone  which  forms  the  forehead.     Brande. 
2,  {Bot.)  Being  in  front.  Loudon. 

FR6n'tAT-5D,  a.  [L.  frons,  frontis,  the  fore- 
head.] (Bot.)  Noting  a  flower  leaf  that  grows 
broader  till  its  termination.  Quiticy. 

II  PRONT'-BOX  (friint'bSks),  n.  The  box  in  the 
playhouse  from  which  there  is  a  direct  view  to 
the  stage.  Pope. 

FRONT'-DOOR,  n.  The  door  at  the  principal  en- 
trance to  a  house.  Clarke. 

II  FR6nT'?D,  a.  Formed  with  a  front.  "Front- 
ed brigades."  Milton. 

IIFRON'TIER  [fron'tSr,  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm.;  frBnt'yer, 
S.  J.  F.  ;  fron'cher  or  front'yer,  IV. ;  fron-ter', 
IFZ).],  n.  [It.  fro7itiera ;  S\t.  fro7ttera ;  Fr.fron- 
tiere.  —  See  Front.]  "The  boundary  of  a  state, 
or  the  territories  adjacent  to  the  boundary; 
confine  ;  border ;  marches. 

The  best  frontier  is  the  sea;  next  best,  great  rivers  or 
mountains.  Prussia  has  the  worst /roH^ier  of  any  European 
state.  lirande. 

Syn.  — See  Border. 

II  FRON'TIER,  a.  Bordering  ;  conterminous. 
"  Gaz&'s  frontier  bounds."  Milton. 

lit  FRON'TIER,  V.  n.  To  form  or  constitute  a 
frontier.  Temple. 

II  FRON'TIERED  (frSn'terd),  a.  Guarded  on  the 
frontier.  Spenser. 

II  FRONT'ING,  p.  a.  Having  the  front  towards 
or  opposite  :  —  opposing. 

FRqj\r-TIJV-MC'  (fr5n-tin-ySk'),m.  A  rich  French 
wine,  named  from  Frontignan,  in  Languedoc, 
the  place  of  its  production.         Sir  A.  Weldon. 

FRON'TJS-PIECE,  w.     [Low  L.  frontispicium;  L. 


frons,  frontis,  the  forehead,  and  specio,  to  view  • 
It.  iSf  Sp.frontispicio;  Ft.  frontispice.]  ' 

1.  The  print,  or  engraving,  which  faces  the 
title-page  of  a  book  ;  —  formerly  the  engraved 
title-page  itself.  FairhoU. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  face  of  a  building.     Fairholt. 

II  FRONT'L^SS,  a.     Having  no  front:— void  of 

shame  or  diffidence.  "  Frontless  flattery."  Pupe 

II  FRfiNT'L^T,  n.  [h.  frons,  frontis,  the  forehead.] 

1.  A  band  worn  on  the  forehead.    Deut.  vi.  8. 

2.  ( Ornith.)  The  margin  of  the  head  behind 
the  bill  of  birds,  generally  clothed  with  rigid 
bristles.  Brande. 

II  Fr6nt'-LINE,  n.  The  flrst  of  the  lines  into 
which  an  army  is  drawn  up.  Booth. 

II  FR6nT'-r66m,  n.  An  apartment  in  the  front 
or  fore  part  of  a  house. 

II  FRONT'-VIEW  (-vu),  n.  (Paint.  &  Persp.) 
A  view  or  representation  of  the  front  part  of  an 
edifice  or  other  object.  Ogilvie. 

t  FROP'PJSH,  a.  Peevish ;  froward.  Ld.  Clarendon. 

t  FRORE,  a.  [Dut.  vroor,  bevrooren  ;  Ger.  ge- 
froren.]     Frozen ;  frosty. 

The  parching  lur 
Burns  frore,  and  cold  performs  the  cifect  of  fire.   MUttm, 

t  FRORN,  a.  Frozen  ;  congealed  with  cold.  Spenser. 

t  FRO'Ry,  a.    1.  Frozen.    "Frory  lips."   Spenser. 

2.  Covered  with  froth,  or  as  with  hoar-frost. 

The  foaming  steed  with  frory  bit  to  steer.  Fairfax. 

II  FR6ST  (frost  or  frowst)  [frSst,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 

R.;  frSiwst,  K.  Wb.  Nares],  n.     [A.  S.  frost; 

Dut.   vorst ;    Ger.,   Dan.,   ^   Sw.  frost. — See 

Freeze.] 

1.  The  state  or  temperature  of  the  air  which 
occasions  the  congelation  of  water.     Jamieson. 

2.  The  act  or  the  process  of  freezing ;  con- 
gelation of  water  or  vapor. 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost.        Shak. 

3.  Frozen  dew  ;  rime  ;  hoar-frost. 

Behold  the  groves,  that  shine  with  silver  frost.       Pope. 
Black  frost,  a  state  of   the  atmosphere  by  which 
vegetables  are  frozen  without  any  appearance  of  rime 
or  hoar-frost. 

II  FROST,  V.  a.  [i.  frosted  ;  pp.  frosting, 
FROSTED.]  To  cover  with  any  thing  resembling 
hoar-frost,  as  with  white  sugar.  Smart. 

II  FROST'-BeAr-PR,  n.  (Nat.  Phil.)  An  instru- 
ment to  exhibit  the  freezing  of  water  in  a  vacu- 
um ;  a  cryophorus.  WoUaston. 

II  FROST'-BITE,  n.  A  freezing  or  state  of  torp'd- 
ness,  usually  of  the  extremities,  occasioned  by 
exposure  to  severe  cold.  Ditnglison. 

II  FROST'-BIT-TEN  (frost'bit-tn),  a.  Nipped  by 
frost.     "  Frost-bitte?i  limbs."  Paley. 

II  FROST'-BLlTE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Atriplex ;  the  orach.  Booth- 

II  FROST'-BOUND,  a.  Bound  by  frost  or  ice.  Scott. 

II  FROST'jfD,  a.  Covered  with  hoar-frost,  or  with 
something  resembling  it.  Gay. 

II  FROST'-FISH,  n.  (Ich.)  A  small  sea-fish  which 
abounds  on  the  North  American  coasts  during 
winter ;  Morrhua  pruinosa ;  —  called  also  torn- 
cod.     [U.  S.]  Storer. 

II  Fr6sT'{-I,Y,  ad.    With  frost  or  freezing. 

II  FROST'l-NESS,  n.  State ofbeing frosty; coldness. 

II  FROST'JNG,  n.  (Cookery.)  Loaf  sugar  prepared 
usually  with  whites  of  eggs  so  as  to  resemble 
hoar-frost,  and  used  to  coat  cake  with.  Simmonds. 

II  FR6ST'L?SS,  rt.    Free  from  frost.  Sicift. 

II  FROST'-NAIL,  n.  A  nail  with  a  prominent  head 
driven  into  a  horseshoe  to  prevent  a  horse 
from  slipping  on  ice.  Grew. 

II  FR6sT'-NIPPED  (-nipt),  a.  Nipped  or  injured 
by  frost.  Clarke. 

II  FROST'-NCmbeD  (-niimd),  a.  Benumbed  with 
frost.  Clarke. 

II  FROST'-WEED,  n.    (Bot.)  See  Frostwort. 

II  FROST'-WORK  (frBst'wUrk),  n.  Work  in  which 
some  substance  is  laid  upon  the  surface  with 
inequalities,  like  the  dew  congealed  upon 
shrubs  ;  frosted  work.  Warburton. 
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FROST  WORT 


11  FRfiST'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  The  popular 
name  of  a  plant  used  in  nicdicine  as  an  as- 
tringt'iit  or  as  an  aromatic  tonic  ;  llvlianthemum 
Cfuiacleiue ; — called  also  frost- weed  and  rock- 
rose.  Duiigtison. 

j]  FR6ST'V,  a.  1.  Producing  or  containing  frost ; 
as,  "  A  'frosti/  night  "  ;  "  Frosty  atmosphere." 

2.  Cold;  chill  in  ati'ection.  Shak. 

3.  Reseinblinff     hoar-frost ;     white ;     ^ay- 
haired.     "  The  frosty  head."  bhak. 

I  FROTH  (frSth  or  frawth)  [frStb,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.  K. ;  frawtli,  N.  K.  \Vb.  Narts],  n.  [Dan. 
fratule;  Sw.  fradya.  Casauboii  suggests  Gr. 
d#iJv.] 

1.  The  bubbles  caused  by  fermentation  or  by 
agitation  ;  spume ;  foam.  Dryden. 

2.  Unsubstantial  matter.     Fu.]  Tttaner. 

3.  An  empty  or  senseless  snow  of  wit  or  elo- 
quence.   "  Froth  and  scum,  thou  liest."    Shak. 

(I  FRoTH,  r.  n.  [i.  frothed  ;  pp.  frothing, 
FROTHED.]  To  lorm  bubbles  upon  the  surface; 
to  throw  out  spume  ;  to  froth.  Dryden. 

II  FRC)TH,  V.  a.    To  make  to  froth.       Beau.  S^  Fl, 
y  FROTH 'l-LY,  ad.     In  a  frothy  manner. 

I  FB6TH'1-n6ss,  n.    The  state  of  being  frothy. 

J  FROth'LESS,  o.    Free  from  froth.  Clarke. 

II  FROTH'-SPIt,  n.  A  white  froth  found  on  the 
leaves  and  in  the  axils  of  certain  plants  during 
the  summer,  being  the  fa;ces  of  the  froghopper ; 
cuckoo-spittle ;  woodsare.  Booth. 

II  FR6TH'W0R.V  (-warm),  n.  {Ent.)  The  frog- 
hopper. —  See  Fkoohopper.  Goldsmith. 

II  FROTH'y,  a.  1.  Covered  wth,  or  full  of,  froth, 
foam,  or  spume  ;  foamy  ;  spumy.  "  Frothy 
shores."    Browne.   "  Frothy  waters."    Dryden. 

2.  Soft;  flaccid;  flabby.  Bacon. 

3.  Vain  ;   trifling  ;  unsubstantial.      "  Frothy 
pertness."  Falconer. 

FRoO.VCE,  V.  a.  [Sp./rM>ictr ;  Fr.froneer.  —  See 
Frown.]       [i.    frouicced  ;   pp.    froujccino, 

FROINCED.J 

To  form  mto  plaits  or  wrinkles,  as  the  hair ; 
to  frizzle  or  curl. 

Not  tricked  and  frounced  aa  ihe  waa  wont.  Milton. 

FRoOnce,  «.  n.    tTo  fro\Tn;  to  scowl;  to  knit 

the  brows. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Commona  frounced  and  gtormed. 

Jiolland. 

FRoOnCE,  n.     1.  A  wrinkle ;  a  plait ;  a  fringe, 
or  curl,  or  some  ornament  of  dress.    Beau.  4r  Fl. 
2.  A  disease  in  hawks,  in  which  spittle  gath- 
ers as  a  fringe  about  the  bill.  Skclton. 

t  FRodNCE'LgSS,  a.  Without  wrinkles.  Chaucer. 

FROU'ZY,  a.  [See  Frow.]  Dirty;  ill-scented; 
frowzy'.    "  Frouzy  housewives."    [Low.]    Pitt. 

FROVV,  n.     [Dut.  vrouw  ;  Ger.frau.] 

1.  A  woman  ;  —  generally  applied  to  a  Dutch 
or  German  woman.  Beau.  S;  Ft. 

2.  An   idle,   dirty   woman  ;  a  lazy    slattern. 
[North  of  Eng.]  Grose. 

FROW,  n.  An  instrument  used  in  splitting 
staves,  laths,  &c. ;  a  frower.  Simnionds. 

t  FRoW,  a.    Brittle.  Evelyn. 

I'RO'WARD,  o.  [A.  S.fraintoeard;  fram,  from, 
and  weard,  noting  direction.]  Peevish ;  refrac- 
tory ;  perverse ;  fractious  ;  imtoward. 

She  '•  not  froward,  but  modeit  aa  the  dove.        Shak. 

FR6'WARD-LV, orf.     Peevishly;  perversely. 

FRO'WARD-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  froward; 
peevishness  ;  perverseness.  "  The  frowardness 
of  a  contentious  mind."  Brande. 

FRO W PR  (fr6'?r),  n.  A  sharp-edged  cleaving 
tool  for  staves,  laths,  &c. ;  a  frow.  Tusser. 

FRoW'pv,  a.  {Carp.)  Applied  to  timber  that  is 
evenly  tempered,  and  works  without  splitting  or 
tearing.  Smart. 

FROVVn,  v.  n.  [Old  Fr.  frogner;  Tr.  refrogner. 
Skinner.  Johnson.  —  Fr.  froncer,  to  wrinkle, 
from  L.  frons,  the  forehead.     Rirhirdson .']     [t. 

FROWNED  ;  pp.  FROWNINO,  FROWNED.]    To  CX- 

firess  displeasure  by  contracting  the  brow ;  to 
ook  stem  or  displeased  ;  to  scowl. 

Hcroea  in  animated  marble  froum.  Pope. 
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FROWN,  r.  a.  To  repel  or  drive  away  by  a  threat- 
ening or  angry  look.  Dryden. 

FRUVV.N,  n.  A  contraction  of  the  brow  in  dis- 
pleasure ;  a  stem  look  ;  a  look  of  displeasure ; 
a  scowl. 

The  almighty  ThuDdercr,  with  a  frown,  repliei.     /'o/jc. 

FROVVN'F{yL,a.  Wrinkled  in  displeasure  ;  frown- 
ing,    [r.]  Langhorne. 

FROvVN'ING,  p.  a.  Expressing  displeasure  by  a 
frown  ;  wearing  a  frown  ;  stern  ;  severe. 

FROVVn'JNG-LY,  ad.  With  a  frown  or  look  of 
displeasure ;  sternly. 

FRGvV'Y,  a.    Musty ;  frowzy,     [b.]  Spenser. 

FROVV'ZY,  a.   Ill-scented ;  fetid ;  frouzy.  Smart. 

FRO 'ZEN  ffro'zn),  p.  a.  from  freeze.     1.  Congealed 

with  cola.     "  T^efroz&t  sea."  Dryden. 

2.  Destitute  of  affection  or  sensibility.    Pope. 

FR6'ZEN-NfcSS,  n.    The  state  of  being  frozen. 

t  FRCb'BJSH,  V.  a.    To  furbish.  Barret. 

FR0CT'5D,a.  (Her.)  [L./ruc<M«,  fruit.]  Bear- 
ing fruit,  as  trees. 

FRyc-Tfts'CgNCE,  n.  The  precise  time  when 
the  fruit  of  a  plant  arrives  at  maturity,  and  its 
seeds  are  dispersed ;  the  fruiting  season.  WrigtU. 

FRUC-TlC'y-LOSE,  a.  Loaded  with  fruit.  Hooker. 

FRUC-TlF'gR-oCs,  a.  \h.  fntctifer\  fructm, 
fruit,  andyiTo,  to  bear  ;  \x,.fruttifero  ;  Sp.yrwe- 
tifero  ;  Yx.frttctifcre.']  Bearing  fruit.  Ainsworth. 

FRUC-Tl-F|-CA'TION,  n.  \h.  fructificatio  \fruc- 
tifico,  to  bear  fruit ;  fructus,  fruit,  and  facio,  to 
make  ;  li.  fruttificazione ;  Sp.fructijicacitm ;  Fr. 
fructifcatiofi.l 

1.  The  act  of  fructifying  ;  fecundation.  "  A 
capacity  of  fructification.  Browne. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  jjrocess  by  which  flowers,  fruit, 
and  seed  are  developed  :  — the  distribution  and 
arrangement  of  the  organs  of  reproduction, 
namely,  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamen,  pistil,  peri- 
carp, seed,  and  receptacle.  Ilenslow. 

FRUC'TJ-FY,  V.  a.  [It.  fruttificare  ;  Sp.fructifi- 
car;  Fr.fritctifer.]  [t.  frictified  ;  pp.  fhvc- 
TIFYINO,  FRICTIFIED.]  To  make  fruitful ;  to 
fertilize.  "  Vapors  .  .  .  which  fall  down  in 
sweet  showers  to  fructify  the  earth."      Howell. 

FRCc'TJ-FY,  v.  n.    To  bear  fruit,     [r.]    Hooker. 
FROc'TJ-FY-ING,  p.  a.    Making  fruitful. 
FRUCTOSE,  n.  Fruit  sugar.  —  See  Sugar.  Miller. 
FRf;OT'l'-A-RY,  n.    One  who  possesses  the  fruits 
or  produce  of  any  thing,     [r.]  Prynne. 

t  FRUCT-U-A'TION,  n.  Product ;  fruit.  Pownall. 

t  FRUCT'y-ofrs, a.  \Fr. fructueux.  —  See Friit.] 
Fruitful ;  fertile.  Phillips. 

tFRUCT'V-OUS-LY,  arf.     Fruitfully.  Clarke. 

tFRUCT'U-orS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fructuous ;  fruitfulness.  Clarke. 

t  FRUCT'VRE  (frukt'yur), n.  [Fr.  —  See  Frvit.] 
Use;  fruition.  Cofgrave. 

FRO'GAL,  a.  [L.  frugalis;  frugi,  fit  for  food, 
useful,  worthy,  discreet ;  frux,  frugi s,  fruit ;  It. 
frugale ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  frugal.']  Practising  proper 
economy  ;  thrifty  ;  sparing ;  economical ;  prov- 
ident ;  saving ;  parsimonious. 

A  frugal  swain. 
Whose  constant  care  was  to  increase  his  store.  Home. 
Syn.  —  Frugal  and  economic,  or  economical,  are  often 
used  synonymously,  though  fruaal  is  less  coniprelien- 
pive  in  its  meaning.  Economy  includes  frwjalUy.  A 
frugal  traveller  ;  a  frugal  or  economical  housekeeper ; 
economical  management ;  a  thrifty  farmer;  sparing  of 
expense.  Frugal  is  used  in  a  good  sense  ;  parsimoni- 
ou.1,  in  a  bad  sense. 

FRU-gAl'|-TY,  n.  [L.  frugalitaa  ;  Jt.  frugality ; 
Sp.  frugalimd ;  Tt.  frugality.']  The  quality  of 
being  frugal ;  proper  care  in  avoiding  expense ; 
prudent  economy  ;  thrift ;  good  husbandry. 

Fnifinlitu  may  be  tenncfl  the  daughter  of  Prudence,  the 
sister  of  Tem|)erance,  and  the  parent  of  Liberty.      Johnfon. 

Syn.  — See  Economy. 

FrO'GAL-LY,  ad.    In  a  frugal  manner; 

FRO'GAL-NfeSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  frugal ; 
economy ;  frugality.  Ash. 


FRUIT-SHOP 

FRf)  OAR-nlTE.n.  (J/in.)  A  silicate  of  alumina, 
iron,  lime,  and  inagneaia  ;  —  no  named  from  be- 
ing found  ill  Frugard,  Finland.  Brande. 

FRI'-VlF'gR-of'H,  fl.  [L.frugifer  ;  frux,  frugit, 
fruit,  and /fro,  to  bear  ill.  frw/ifero.]  Bearing 
fruit;  fructiferous,     [u.]  More. 

FROg'RIN,  n.  [Fr.  fourgon.]  An  oven-fbrk ; 
the  pole  with  which  the  anhes  in  the  oven  are 
stirred.     [Eng.]  Clarke. 

FRl.l-91  V'Q-RoOs,  a.  [I,,  frux,  frugit,  fruit,  and 
roro,  to  eat ;  It.  frugCtoro ;  Fr.  fntainfre] 
Feeding  on  fruits.  Pennant. 

FROiT  (fr^t),  n.  [L.fruor,frucltu,  OT/ruitm,  in 
enjoy;  It.  frutlo  ;  iip.Jfnao;  Fr.  fritit ;  Dut. 
vrught;  Gcr.frucht;l)an.frugt;  Sw.frwht.] 

1.  Whatever  the  earth  produces  in  supply  of 
the  necessities  of  animals;  —  commonly  used 
in  the  plural. 

2.  The  product  of  a  tree  or  niant  in  which 
the  seeds  are  contained,  or  whicn  is  taken  for 
food ;  the  seed,  or  that  which  contains  the  seed. 

I  planted  trees  of  all  kinds  offmif.  Krcl.  iU  i. 

3.  Offsnrinp;  young.  Deut.  xxviii.  4. 

4.  Proauction  ;  effect ;  result ;  consequence. 

We  wisli  to  see  you  reap  the  fruit  at  your  virtue.  Middltlon. 

5.  ( Bot.)  The  matured  ovary,  and  all  it  con- 
tains or  is  connected  with.  Gray. 

FrOiT  (frdt), ».  n.   To  produce  fruit.  Chesterfield. 

FrCit'A^E  (frtlt'w),  n.  [Fr.]  Fruit  collective- 
ly ;  fruitery.  Milton. 

FROfT'-BeAR-PR,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which, 

bears  fruit.  Mortimer. 

FRCiT'-BEAr'JNG,  a.    Bearing  fruit.    Mortimer. 

FRCit'-bOd,**.  a  bud  that  produces  fruit.  Clarke. 

FROiT'-CROW,  n.     (Omith.)  A  crow  of  the  sub- 
family Gymnoderiiue.  Gray. 
FR0IT'(;R-5R,  n.  One  who  trades  in  fruit.  Shak 
FRCiT'^R-ESS,  n.     A  female  who  sells  fruit. 

FROlT'fR-Y,  n.     \Fr.  frwterie.  —  See  Friit.] 

1.  A  fruit-loft ;  a  repository  for  fruit.  Johnson 

2.  Fruit  collectively  taken ;  fruitage.  Phillips. 

FROiT'-FLIE§,  n.  pi.  Small  black  flies  fount} 
among  fruit-trees  in  spring.  Wright 

FROiT'fOl  (frdt'ffll),  a.  1.  Yielding  fruit;  pro- 
ductive.    "  Fruitful  seasons."         Acts  xiv.  17- 

2.  Prolific  ;  not  barren  ;  —  fertile. 

Be  fntHM,  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth.  MitUnk 

3.  Plenteous;  abounding;  —  with  in  or  of . 

Through  nations  fhii(fMl  q/  tanmoital  laya.       Additom 

Syn.  —  See  Fertile. 
FROiT'fOl-LY,  ad.    In  a  fruitful  manner. 
FRCiT'fOl-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  fruit 
ful ;  plenteousness  ;  productiveness  ;  fertility. 

FROiT'-GROVE,  n.     A  plantation  of  fruit-trees. 

FROiT'ING,  n.  The  production  of  fruit.  Pennant. 

FRIJIT'ING,  o.  Pertaining  to,  or  yielding,  fruit; 
fruit-bearing.  Smart. 

FRl'-I"TFON  (fni-Tsh'yn),  n.  l^.  fruor,  fructus, 
oicfruitus,  to  enjoy  ;  It.  frtiiztone ;  Sp.fruicion.] 
Pleasure  given  by  possession  or  use ;  enjoyment. 

Man  doth  not  seem  to  rest  satisfied  either  wiUi  fruition  at 
that  wherewith  his  life  is  pre»erve<l.  or  with  perfomwncr  of 
such  actions  as  advance  him  most  deservedly  in  estinialion. 

JIuoter. 

Syn.  — See  Enjoyment. 

tFRO'l-TlVE,  o.     Enjoying;  possessing.   Boyle. 

FRCit'L^SS  (frdt'les),  a.  1.  Barren  of  fruit ;  not 
bearing  fruit ;  unproductive. 

Revolving  seasons,  fruitlra  as  they  pass.  C'oitjict-. 

2.  Productive  of  no  advantage ;  idle  ;  vain  ; 
useless  ;  ineffectual.  "  Fruitless  pains."  Sur- 
rey.    "  Fruitless  force."     Dryden. 

3.  Having  no  offspring  ;  childless.  Shot, 
Syn.  — See  Ineffectual,  Vain. 

FRllJlT'LpsS-Ly,  Of/.  Vainly;  idly ;  unprofitably. 

FRClT'LpSS-.NftS.'^,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fruitless  ;  barrenness  ;  unfruitfulness.       Boyle. 

FRCiT'-LoFT,  n.  A  loft  for  the  preservation  of 
fruit.  Maunder. 

FROlT'-SHftP,  n.  A  shop  for  fruit;  a  place 
where  fruit  is  sold.  JoareU. 
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FROiT'— STAll,  n.  A  stand,  as  in  a  market- 
house  or  on  the  pavement  of  a  street,  where 
fruit  is  sold.  Simmonds. 

FRUIT'-TIME,  n.    The  time  for  gathering  fruit. 

FrOiT'-TREE,  n.  A  tree  that  produces  fruit;  — 
especially  a  tree  which  produces  edible  fruit,  as 
a  pear-tree,  apple-tree,  &c.  Neh.  ix.  25. 

tFROlT'-TRENCH-(;R,  w.  A  dealer  in  fruit;  a 
fruiterer.  Milton. 

FRlJlT'Y,  a.  Resembling  fruit;  fruitful.    Ogilvie. 

FRfJ-MgN-TA'CEOlTS    (frd-m^n-ta'shys),    a.      [L. 

fi-umentacnis  ;  frumentum,  coim ;  It.  S^  Sp.Jru- 

mentaceo.'] 

1.  Made  or  composed  of  grain.        Chambers. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  plants  that  have  their  stalks 
pointed  and  their  leaves  like  those  of  reeds, 
bearing  their  seeds  in  ears,  like  wheat.  Mauiuler. 

t  PR0-M5N-TA'RJ-OUS,  a.  [L.  fnimentarius  ; 
It.  frumentar£o.]     Relating  to  grain.  Coles. 

FRLJ-M^N-TA'TION,  »4.  [L.  fminentatio ;  fru- 
mentum,  corn ;  It.ynimentazione.]  ( lloinan  Ant.) 
A  general  dole  or  distribution  of  corn.  Cockeram. 

FRU'MgN-TV,  n.  [L.  frumentum,  com.]  Food 
made  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk ;  —  often  corrupted 
to  furmenty  and  frumety.  Dr.  Gower. 

fFRlJM'elLD,  n.  [A.  S.  frumgyld ;  frum,  origi- 
nal, and  jryM,  a  payment.]  {Saxon  Law.)  First 
payment  made  to  the  relatives  of  a  slain  person 
in  recompense  of  his  murder.  Bosworth. 

FRUMP,  V.  a.  [Teut.  frumpelen.  Bailey.']  To 
flout;  to  jeer;  to  mock ;  to  insult.  {u.^Beau.  ^  Fl. 

FRUMP,  n.  [Probably  connected  yi\t\x  frampold, 
Richardson.'] 

1.  t  A  joke  ;  a  flout ;  a  gibe.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  In  modern  colloquial  usage,  a  cross-tem- 
pered, old-fashioned  woman.  Smart. 

t  FRUMP'^R,  n.  A  mocker  ;  a  scoffer.     Cotgrave. 

FRUMP'JSH,  a.     1.  Cross-tempered  ;  scornful. 

Methought  she  looked  very  frumpish  and  jealous.    Foote. 

2.  Old-fashioned;  —  applied  to  the  dress  of 

women.  Smart. 

tFRUSH,  V.  a.  [Fr.  froisser.]  To  break;  to 
bruise  ;  to  crush :  —  to  disorder.  Shak. 

FRUSH,  n.    A  crashing  or  breaking,     [r.] 

Horrible  uproar  and  frush 
Of  rocks  that  meet  in  battle.  Southey. 

FRUSH,  n.     [Ger.frosch,  a  frog;  Dan.  fro.] 

1,  {Famery.)  A  sort  of  tender  horn  that 
grows  in  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  a  horse's 
foot ;  the  frog.  Farrier's  Diet. 

2.  A  discharge  of  fetid  matter  from  the  frog 
of  the  foot ;  —  called  also  thrush.  Smart. 

FROs'TRA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  frustrated ;  de- 
feasible,    [k.]  Perry. 

tFRUS-TRA'Ng-OUS,  a.  ['L.  frustra,  in  vain.] 
Vain  ;  useless.  More. 

FRUS'TRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  frustror,  frustratus  ; 
frtistra,  in  vain  ;  It.  frustrare ;  Sp.  frustrar  ; 
'Fr.frustrer.]  \i'.  frustrated  ;  pp.  frustrat- 
ing, FRUSTRATED.] 

1.  To  render  of  no  effect ;  to  defeat ;  to  dis- 
appoint ;  to  balk  ;  to  foil. 

Not  more  almighty  to  resist  our  might 

Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles.      lliUon. 

2.  To  make  null ;  to  nullify  ;  to  annul. 

The  act  of  Parliament  did  cut  off  and  frustrate  all  such 
conveyances.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  Defeat. 

FRUS'TRATE,  a.  Vain ;  frustrated.  "  Mourning 
his  frustrate  blow."  Pope. 

FRUS-TRA'TION,  n.  [L.frustratio.]  The  act  of 
frustrating,  or  the  state  of  being  frustrated ;  dis- 
appointment ;  defeat.  "  The  frustration  of 
their  hopes."  South. 

t  FRUS'TRA-TlVE,    a. 
ing. 

t  FRUS'TRA-TO-RY,  a.  That  makes  void.  "  A 
frustratary  appeal."  Ayliffe. 

FRtJS'TUM,  n. ;  pi.  frPs'ta.  [L., 
apiece;  frusto,  to  break.]  (Geom.) 
The  part  of  a  solid  lying  between 
any  two  parallel  planes  which  intersect  it.  Peirce. 


Fallacious ;    disappoint- 
Ainsworth. 


Frustum  of  a  pyramid  or  a  cone,  the  part  contained 
between  the  base  and  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base. 

Peirce. 
FRU-TES'CPNT,  a.     [L.  frutex,  fruticis,  a  shrub  ; 
Sp.frutescente;  Fr.frutescent.]     {Bot.)  Shrub- 
by, or  having  the  appearance  of  a  shrub. 

Henslow. 
FRU'TEX,  n.     [L.,  a  shrub.')     {Bot.)     A  plant 
whose  branches  are  perennial,  and  proceed  di- 
rectly from  the  surface  of  the  earth  without  any 
supporting  trunk.  Brande. 

tFRl!'T{-CANT,  a.    \h.  fittico,  frvticans,  to  put 
forth  shoots.l     Full  of'^shoots.  Evelyn. 


Evelyn. 

rutex,   a 

{Bot.) 

Loudon. 


FRC-TI-COSE',  )  a.      [L.  fruticosus ;  /; 
FRO'T{-COUS,   >  shrub ;   Sp.  fruticoso.] 
.    Relating  to  shrubs ;  shrubby. 

FRU-TiC'U-LOSE,rt.  [L.  frutex,  fruticis,  a  shrub.] 
{Bot.)  Resembling  a  small  shrub.  Gray. 

FRY  (fri),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [Goth,  fraiv,  seed ; 
Dan.  iSf  &yf.  frO.^-Yr.  frtii,  spawn  ;  _/rayer,  to 
milt.] 

1.  A  swarm  of  little  fishes. 

He  is  the  tyrant  pike,  and  we  the  fry.  Donne. 

2.  A  swarm  of  men  or  of  animals. 

What  a  fry  of  fools  is  here  I  Beau.  %•  Fl. 

3.  A  kind  of  sieve.  Mortimer. 

4.  [See  the  verb.]  A  dish  of  things  fried. 

FRY  (fri),  V.  a.  [Gr.  <t>(>()yu> ;  Ij.frigo;  It.  friggere ; 
Sp.freir;  Fr.  frire.]  [i.  fried  ;  pp.  frying, 
FRIED.]  To  dress  with  fat  in  a  pan  on  the  fire, 
as  food ;  to  heat  or  roast  in  a  pan  over  the  fire  ; 
as,  "  To  fry  fish." 

FRY  (fri),  V.  n.  1.  To  be  roasted  or  cooked  with 
fat  in  a  pan  on  the  fire. 

2.  To  effervesce  or  be  agitated,  as  a  liquor  by 
the  action  of  fire. 

Spices  and  gums  about  them  melting  fry.  Waller. 

FRY'ING,  p.  a.     1.  Roasting  or  cooking  with  fat. 
2.  Effervescing  or   bubbling,  as  a  liquid  by 
the  action  of  heat. 

FRY'ING— PAN,  n.     A  metal  pan  for  frying  food. 

We  understand  by  "  Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  Are" 
that  things  go  from  bad  to  worse.  L'Estrange. 

FRtTH.    See  Frith.  Todd. 

t  FUB,  V.  a.    To  puff  up.  —  See  Fob.  Shak. 

tFUB,  n.  A  plump,  young  person; — written 
also  fubs.  Malone. 

FUB' BY,  a.    Plump ;  chubby.     [Local.]       Craig. 

FU'CATE, o.  \Ij.  ficco,f ucatus,  to  stain.]  Painted; 
disguised  by  false  show.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

FU'CAT-^D,  a.   Painted;  disguised  by  false  show. 

FUCHSIA  (fa'she-?),  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  beau- 
tiful exotic  plants  ;  — named  in  honor  of  Leon- 
ard Ftichs,  a  famous  German  botanist.  Loudon. 

FU'cdlD,  n.     A  fossil  resembling  fucus.     Smart. 

FU  COID,         /  ^      Partaking  of  the  nature  of,  or 
FU-CoId'AL,  )  resembling,  a  fucus.  Clarke, 

FU'CVS,  n. ;  pi.  Ft; 'CI.  [L.]  1.  Paint  for  the 
face-;  disguise  ;  false  show.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  submarine  plants,  in- 
cluding the  common  bladder-kelp,  and  some  oth- 
er olive-colored  sea-weeds.   Micrographic  Diet. 

FUD'D^R,  n.    A  load,  as  of  lead ;  a  fother.  —  See 

FOTHER. 

FUD'DLE  (fud'dl),  v.  a.  [i.  FUDDLED  ;  pp.  FUD- 
DLING, FUDDLED.]  To  intoxicate ;  to  make 
drunk  ;  to  inebriate  ;  to  muddle.  "  I'll  fuddle 
him."  Beatl.  S;  Fl. 

^S-  Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  "  Fuddle,  to  drink 
to  excess,  so  that  ale  is  the  chief  food  ;  hence /ood  — 
ale,  fuddle."     ff.  Carr,  Craven  Olossary. 

FUD'DLE  (fud'dl),  V.  n.  To  drink  to  excess  ;  to 
become  intoxicated.  L'Estrange. 

FUD'DLfR,  n.     A  drunkard ;  a  tippler.      Baxter. 

FtJD'DLING,  p.  a.  Intoxicating;  inebriating; 
muddling ;  —  drinking  to  excess ;  getting  drunk ; 
tippling;  bibaceous.  Spence. 

FUD^^E,  interj.  An  expression  of  contempt,  usu- 
ally bestowed  on  absurd  or  lying  talkers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  every  sentence  [Mr.  Burchell]  would 
cry  out,  Fiulge !  Goldmiih. 


F&DgJE,  V.  a.  1.  To  fabricate  ;  to  devise.  "  Fudq^ 
ing  up  apologies."  iV.  Brit.  lim: 

2.  To  foist ;  to  put  in  mthout  warrant. 

That  last—  suppose  — i8/«(/(;e</  in; 

Why  should  you  cram  these  upon  me?  Foote, 

FITD^E,  n.  [See  Fadge.]  A  lie  made  to  fudge 
with  an  occasion ;  a  made-up  story :  —  nonsense  - 
stuff".     [Low.]  Goldsmith.    Smart. 


FUEILLEMORTE    (f61'y§-mort),    «, 
LEMORTE. 


See  Ff.fi  L- 
Todd, 

FU'gL,  n.  [L.  focus,  a  hearth  ;  It.  fuoco  ;  Sp 
fue(fo ;  Old  Fr.  fuayl;  Fr.  feii,  fire.]  The  ma- 
terials which  serve  as  the  aliment  of  fire ;  any 
combustible  substance  used  for  the  production 
of  heat ;  firing ;  —  written  also/e«ce^. 

Hard-ftiring  race, 
They  pick  their  fuel  out  of  every  Tiedge.         Cmcjier, 

FU'5L,  «.  a.  To  supply  with  fuel,  [r.]  Thomson. 
FU'gL-L^R,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  supplies 

{"el.    _  Domie'. 

FU-ER'd,n.     [Sp.]     A   statute,  jurisdiction,  or 

charter  of  privileges.  Velas(,<nez, 

FUFF,  V,  n.    To  puff.     [Local.]  Wright, 

fCfF,  a.    Light ;  puffy.     [Local.]  Wright:, 

FU'Gji,n,    [It.]    {Mus,)  A  fugue.  Warner. 

FU-GA'CIOrs  (fu-ga'Khus),  a.  iL.fugax,fuf/acis; 
fugio,  to  flee  ;  It.  fugace  ;  Sp.  fugaz ;  Fr.  fu- 
gace.]  Volatile;  fleeting ;  fugitive.  "Fuga- 
cious pleasures."  Sterne. 

FU-GA'CrOUS-NESS  (fu-pa'shus-nes),  w.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  fleeting ;  volatility.  Evelyn.. 

FU-GA^'I-TY,  w.  [Ij,  fugacitas ;  It,  fiigaeitti ;  Sp. 
fiigacidad,']  The  act  of  flying  away,  or  the 
quality  of  being  fleeting ;  volatility ;  fugacious- 
ness.  Boyle. 

trCr'GA-CY,n.  The  act  of  flying;  fugacity.  Milton. 

FUGH  (fQ),  interj.    Commonly  foh.  Dryden. 

FU'9!LE,  n,  {Med,)  An  impostume  in  the  ear.  Ash. 

FU'^I-TIVE  (fu'je-tiv),  a,  [L,fugitivtis;  fugio, 
to  flee  ;  It.  &;  S-p,  fugitiro  ;  Ft.  fugitif] 

1.  Apt  to  fly  away ;  fleeting  ;  light ;  transient ; 
fugacious.    "  Fugitive  delights."  Daniel, 

2.  Flying ;  fleeing  ;  running  away  ;  escaping; 
as,  "  A  fugitive  slave." 

Can  a  fugitive  daughter  enjoy  herself  while  her  parenti 
are  in  tears?  A  Jiichardson. 

3.  Volatile  ;  easily  evaporated.      Woodward, 

4.  Perishable  ;  likely  to  perish ;  short-lived ; 
as,  "  i''M(/^<^^'e  pieces  or  pamphlets." 

FU'^I-TIVE,  n,     1.  One  who  runs  off;   a  runa- 
way ;  a  deserter  ;  as,  "  A  fu'/itivc  from  justice." 
2.  One  that  easily  escapes ;    one  hard  to  be 
detained.  "  That  airy  fugitive  called  wit."  Ilarte. 

FU'^I-TlVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  fugitive  ma.nneT,Wright. 

FUVl-TIVE-NESS,  n,     1.  Volatility.  Boyle. 

2.  Unsteadiness  ;  instability.  More. 

FU'GLE-MAN,  n.;  pi.  fu'gle-mEn.  {Mil.)  — 
See  Fluoelman.  Brande. 

FUauE  (fiig),  n.  [L.,  It.,  §  Sp,fuga ;  FT,fugite,] 
{Mas.)  A  composition  in  which  the  parts  enter 
one  by  one,  each  repeating  the  theme  or  subject 
at  a  certain  interval  above  or  below.       Dwight. 

iSOr-  "  In  all  the  different  species  o{  fu.g-u.es,  the  parts 
fly,  or  run  after  each  other,  and  hence  the  derivatioa 
of  the  general  iisune  fugue."    Moore. 

FU'GUJST  (fli'gist),M.  {Mtis.)  One  who  composes 
fugues,  or  who  performs  them  extemporane- 
ously. Moore. 

t  FUKE,  n.    Color ;  dye  ;  stain.  Hollands. 

t  FtJL'CI-BLE,  a.  [L.  fulcibilis.]  That  may  be 
propped  up.  Cockeram. 

t  FUL'Cj-MENT,  n.  [L.  fulcimentum.]  A  ful- 
crum ;  a  prop.  Wilhns. 

FtJL'CRATE,  a,  [L.  fulcrum,  a  bed-post.]  {Bot.) 
Having  branches  tliat  descend  to  the  earth,  as 
the  stem  of  the  banyan.  Smart. 

Ft/L'CRUM,  n.;    pi.  L.  fVl'cra;    Eng.  fOl'- 

CRVM5- 

1.    {Mich.)    The   support  on  which  a  lever 


rests ;  a  prop 


Boyle. 


2.  {Bot.)  A  general  name  given  to  several  of 
the  appendages  of  the  stem  or  leaves,  which 


A,  E,  i,  0,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  IJ,  Y,  short;  A,  5,  {,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fArb,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;  HiilR,  HER; 


r 


FULFIL 


serve   either  for  support  or  defence,   as,  the 
prickle,  hair,  tendril,  stipule.  Henalow. 

fOl-FIl',  r.  a.  [full  and^W.l  [».  fulfilled  ; 
pp.  FILFILLINO,  FULFILLKD.J  To  perform  what 
has  lieeu  prophesied,  promised,  desired,  com- 
manded, or  intended  ;  to  bring  to  pass  ;  to  ac- 
complish ;  to  answer ;  to  eHcct ;  to  realize  ;  to 
complete ;  to  effectuate  ;  to  execute. 

My  word*,  which  thall  be/ulfilleil  In  their  scanon.   Luke  i.  20. 

Here  Nature  teems  fulfilled  in  all  her  end*.        Dryden. 

If  ye/UljU  the  royal  law,  ye  do  well.  Janust  ii.  8. 

Syn.  — See  Accomplish,  Complete,  Keep. 

fOl-KIl'L?R,  n.    One  who  fulfils.  South. 

fOL-FIl'LJNG,  M.  Fulfilment;  completion.  "Love 
is  the  fulJiUiiig  of  the  law."      Romans  xiii.  10. 

FUL-FlL'MpNT,  n.  The  act  of  fulfilling,  or  the 
state  of  being  fulfilled ;  accomplishment ;  com- 
pletion ;  performance  ;  execution.  "  The  ful- 
Jilment  of  all  his  other  promises."  Blair. 

rtyL'FRAUGUT,  a.    See  Full-frauoht. 

P0i.'P5N-CY,  n.  [L.  fulgeo,  fulgena,  to  shine.] 
Splendor;  glitter;  effulgence.  Bailey. 

FTL'^pNT,  a.  [L.  fvl^co,  fulgent,  to  shine  ;  It. 
iV  ^n.fulgerUe^  Shining  ;  bright ;  resplendent ; 
brilliant ;  radiant ;  etfulgent.  Milton. 

FUL'95NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  fulgent  manner.  Wright. 

t  FUL'^ID  (fiil'jjd),  a.  [L.fulgidus.]  Shining; 
glittering ;  dazzling.    "  Fulgid  weapons."  Pope. 

tFI.;L-9lD'j-TY,  n.  Splendor;  dazzling  glitter  ; 
effulgence ;  resplendence.  Bailey. 

fDl'GOR,**.  [L.]  Splendor ;  dazzling  brightness ; 
effulgence.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

t  fOl'GU-rAnt,  a.  Lightening ;  flashing.   More. 

t  fOl'GI'-RAte,  v.  n.  [li.fulgurOffulguratus.'] 
To  emit  flashes  of  light.  Vhamhers. 

1  flL-GU-RA'TrpN,  n.  IL.fulguratio;  Fi.fulgu- 
ration.] 

1.  tThe  act  of  lightening.  Donne. 

2.  A  sudden  brightening  of  melted  gold  or 
silver  in  the  cupel  of  the  assayer,  when  the  last 
film  of  vitreous  lead  and  copper  leaves  their 
surface.  Ure. 

fOL'GLT-RITE,  n.  [L.  fulgur,  a  thunderbolt.] 
{Min.)  A  vitrified  sand  tube,  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  the  action  of  lightning.  P.  Cyc. 

tFC'L'Gy-RY,  n.     Lightning.  Cockeram. 

fOl'HAM,  n.  A  cant  word  for  false  dice,  which 
were  chiefly  made  at  Fulham.  Shak. 

FU'LI-Cjf,  n.  [L. ;  Fr.  fulique.]  (Omith.)  A 
geniis  of  birds  of  the  order  GratleB ;  the  coot. 

Yan-ell. 
*■  FU-Ll9-I-N6s'l-TY,  n.    Smokiness.        Smart. 

Fr-LlG'j-NOfJS,  a.  [L.  fuliginostis ;  fttligo,  soot; 
It.  fuligginoso;  Sp.fuliginoso;  Ti.fultgineux.] 


Sooty  ;  smoky  ;  fumed 

Fl -Lt^'l-NOtrS-LY,   ad. 
manner;  smokily. 


Bacon. 

In  a  smoky  state   or 
Shenstone. 


FI/-UO-  u-u'j^rjE, 
n.pl.{(Jmith.) 
A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the 
order  Anseres 
and  family 
Ana(id<e;  sea- 
ducks.     Gray. 

Ffj'LJ-MART,  n. 
A  polecat;  a  small,  fetid  animal. 

MART. 


Nyroca  fferino. 


■See  Fou- 
Walton. 


FULL.  a.    [Goth,  fulls  ;  A.S.  fuU;  fyllan,  to  fill; 
Dut.ro/;  Qer.'voll ,  Ban.fuld;  Svr.  full.] 

1.  Able  to  contain  no  more  ;  filled  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  capacity  ;  completely  filled ; 
replete. 

All  the  river*  run  Into  the  lea,  yet  the  wa  ii  not  AB-  Eccl  1. 7. 

2.  Aboimding;  having  a  large  number  or 
quantity. 

Behold,  the  mountain  waa  full  of  horaei.       2  Kingi  vi.  17. 
Their  land  ia  full  of  silver.  Jta.  11.  7. 

3.  Satiated  ;  sated  ;  glutted. 

I  am  full  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  nuns.       Ina.  1. 11. 

4.  Plump  ;  filled  out. 
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First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  yWU  com  In 
the  ear.  Mark  Iv.  'M. 

5.  Having  the  mind  or  memory  filled. 

Everv  one  Is  full  of  the  miracles  done  by  cold  baths  on 
decayed  and  weak  constitutions.  Luckr. 

6.  Complete;  entire.  "Two  fttll  years." 
Gen.  xli.  1.     "/-«// credit."  Hammond. 

7.  Containing  the  whole  matter.  "  Words  .  .  . 
80  full  and  express."  Woodioard. 

d.  Strong  ;  not  faint ;  loud. 

I  never  did  know  to  full  a  voice  issue  fh>m  so  empty  a 
heart!  but  the  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound.  Shak. 

9.  Mature ;  perfect.     "  Full  age."         Bacon. 

10.  Not  horned  or  gibbous;  showing  the 
whole  disk  ;  as,  "  The  full  moon." 

11.  (Mas.)  An  epithet  applied  to  certain 
anthems  ;  to  the  organ,  when  all  or  most  of  its 
stops  are  out ;  to  a  score,  the  several  parts  of 
which  are  complete,  and  its  combinations  close- 
ly constructed ;  and  to  a  band,  when  all  the 
voices  and  instruments  are  employed.      Moore. 

Syn.  — See  Complete. 

FI)ll,  n.    1.  Complete  measure. 

Sicilian  tortures  and  the  brazen  bull 


Are  emblems,  rather  than  express  the  fuU 
Of  what  he  feels. 


Dryden. 


2.  The  highest  state  or  degree.  "  At  full  of 
tide."  Shak. 

3.  The  whole ;  the  total.  "  This  is  the  news 
at  full."  Shak. 

4.  The  state  of  satiety.  "When  I  had  fed 
them  to  the  full."  Jer.  v.  7. 

5.  The  moon's  time  of  being  full.  "  In  the 
full  of  the  moon."  Bacon. 

Fl^LL,  ad.    1.  Quite  to  the  same  degree ;  without 
abatement. 
Free  from  deceit  his  &ce,  and  fuU  as  free  his  heart.  Dryden. 

2.  With  the  whole  effect ;  completely. 

The  diapason  closing  full  in  man.  Dryden. 

3.  Exactly ;  precisely ;  accurately. 

Pull  in  the  centre  of  the  sacred  wood.  Addiixm. 

4.  Directly.  "On  his  ample  forehead  aiming 
full."  Dryden. 

SS-  In  old  writers,  it  is  frequently  placed  before 
adverbs  and  adjectives  in  the  sense  of  very  ;  as,  full 
oft,  full  sad.  &c.  It  is  often  used  in  composition  ;  as, 
/u//-fed,  sated. 

FULL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  fuUian ;  Dut.  vollen ;  Ger. 
walken;  Dan.  valke;  Sw.  ralka.  —  Ij.fuUo,  a 
fuller ;  It.  follare,  to  full ;  Fr.  fouler]  [i. 
fulled  ;  pp.  FULLING,  FULLED.]  To  tbicken 
and  cleanse,  as  cloth.  Ure. 

F0LL'-A-CORNED,a.  Gorged  with  acorns.  Shak. 

fOll'A^E,  n.  Money  paid  for  fulling,  dressing, 
or  cleansing  cloth.  Johnson. 

Fl^LL'-ApED  (-ajd),  a.  Being  of  mature  age ; 
adult.  I^hillips 

FI^L'LAM,  n.    False  dice.  — See  Fulham.    Shak. 

F^LL'-ARMED  (-arind),  a.     Completely  armed. 

Fi)lL'-BLOOD-5D  (-blud-ed),  a.  Of  a  superior 
and  uncorrupted  breed  or  extraction  ;  as,  "  A 
full-blooded  horse." 

Fl^LL'-BLddMED  (ffil'bloind),  a.  Having  per- 
fect bloom.  Crashaw. 

fOll'-BLOWN  (-bl3n),  a.    1.  Completely  blos- 
somed. Denham. 
2.  Spread  out  by  the  wind.  Dryden. 

FI^LL'-BOT-TQM,  a.  Having  a  full  bottom  ;  full- 
bottomed.  Addison. 

fClL'-B6T-TOMED  (-tunid),  a.  Having  a  large 
bottom.     "  A  full-bottomed  wig."        Guardian. 

Fdhh'-BVTT',  ad.  Directly.  [Low.]  UEstrange. 

Ft^LL'-CHXR^ED  (-charjd),  a.  Charged  to  the 
utmost.  Shak. 

fOlL'-CRAmMED  (-krtirad),  a.  Crammed  to 
satiety.  Marston. 

Fl^LL'-DRfiSSED  (-drSst),  a.  Dressed  in  form 
or  for  company.  Pilkington. 

fOll'-DRIve',  ad.  At  a  furious  rate ;  as  fast 
as  possible.  Chaucer. 

fClL'-EARED  (-8rd),  a.  Having  the  heads  full 
of  grain.  Denham. 

Fl^LL'^R,  n.  [A.  S./u/fere.J  One  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  full  cloth.  Mark  ix.  3. 
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fOll'^R'^-EarTH',  n.  A  species  of  marl  of  a 
cloHi'  texture,  having  the  pniptrty  of  ab*<)rbinK 
grease,  and  therefore  umcu  in  cleaut>ing  or  full- 
ing cloth.  I're, 

FOLL'eR-^Tnla'TLE.  )  „.    ^  plant ;  the  ti^awl ; 

FOLL'ea'if-VVEKI),         J  —so  called  because  iU 

bristly  head  is  used  by  fullers  in  dressing  cloth. 

fOlL'^R-Y,  n.  A  fuller's  work-place ;  a  fulling- 
n»ll-  Johnatm. 

fOll'-EYED  (-Id),  a.  Having  large,  promi- 
nent eyes.  Johmon. 

fOll'-FACED  (-ft»t),  c.  Earing  a  large,  fleshy 
face.  MiUon. 

f0lL'-P6d,  o.     Sated  ;  fat ;  aaginated.       Pope. 

FOLL'-FLfiSHED  (-flisht),  o.  Fleshy;  corpu- 
lent; obese.  Boag. 

fOll'-FORMED,  a.  Completely  formed,  or  of  a 
full  form.  Clarke. 

fCll'-FRAughT  (-fiiwt),  a.  Fully  freighted  or 
stored;  replete.  ShtJi. 

fOll'-GOR^ED  (-gbrjd),  o.  Fed  to  the  full; 
glutted.  Shak, 

FI>LL'-GR6wn  (-grOn),  a.  Completely  grown; 
of  full  size.  Milton. 

fHul'-HAnd-^D,  a.  Having  the  hands  full; 
with  full  hands.  Roget. 

F<)LL'-HEART-5D,a.  Full  of  confidence ;  elated; 
elevated.  Shak. 

F^LL'-nftT,  a.  Heated  to  the  utmost.  "AfuU- 
hot  horse."  Shak. 

Ft>LL'lNG,n.  The  act  of  dressing  cloth.  Hamilton. 

fOll'|NG-MIlL,  n.  A  mill  for  fulling  cloth,  or 
where  cloth  is  fulled ;  a  fullery.  Mortimer. 

FULL'-LA-DEN  (-dn),o.  Having  a  full  load.  "A 
full-laden  bough."  '  Tillotaon. 

fCll'-LENGTH',  a.  Embracing  the  whole ;  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  ;  as,  "  A  full-length 
portrait."  Brit.  Crit. 

FXyLL'-MAXNED  (-mttndj,  a.  Completely  fur- 
nished with  men,  as  a  snip.  Shak. 

Ft>LL'-M66N,  n.     The  moon  when  full. 

Fl^LL'-ModN,  a.    Like  the  moon  when  full. 

In  folly  rushes  with  a  full-moon  tide.  Cottper. 

fOlL'-MoOtHED  (-mbfithd),  o.  Having  a  full 
voice.  Craaftaw. 

t  FUL-L6n'I-CAL,  a.  [L.  ftllonieu*.]  Relating 
to  a  fuller  of  cloth.  Blount. 

FiyLL'-ORBED  (-brbd),  a.  Having  the  orb  com- 
pl<!te.  Thomson. 

fOll'-SOULED  (-sSid),  o.  Magnanimous;  of 
noble  disposition.  Cotton. 

F^LL'-SPRfeAD  (-8pr«d),  a.  Spread  to  the  ut- 
most extent.     "  Full-spread  sails."        Dryden. 

F<>LL'-ST6M-A€HED  (-8tuni-#kt),  a.  Gorged; 
glutted ;  sated.  Toumeur. 

fClL'-STOfFED  (-start),  a.  Filled  to  the  ut- 
most extent.  Drayton. 

FCLL'-SUiMMED  (-sSmd),  o.  Complete  in  all 
its  parts.  Howell. 

fOlL'-WINGED  (-wlngd),  a.  Strong-winged; 
ready  for  flight.  Beau,  if  Fl. 

fOl'LY,  ad.  With  fulness;  abundantly;  com- 
pliJtefy  ;  copiously  ;  largely  ;  plenarily. 

FOL'  M  AR,  n.  ( Omith.)  A  kind  of  petrel,  valued 
for  its  oil ;  ProceWtria  glaciaUs.  YarrelL 

f6l  'MEJV,  n.   [L.]    Lightning ;  a  thunderbolt. 

IteasoninK  cannot  find  such  a  mine  Of  thoiuht  nor  elo- 
quence such  a  /b''M"<  of  impression.  J{.  fl'.  Hamitlom, 

F0l'M|-NAN*T,  a.  VL.  fulmino,  fulminant,  to 
thunder;  \t.  Sf  Sn.  fulmitinnte ;  fr.  fulminant.] 
Thundering;  maxing  a  loud  noise,  [u.]  Bailey. 

FfJL' MI-NATE,  r.  n.  [L.fulmino,  fulminatus  ; 
yM/'UMi,  a  thunderbolt ;  ft.  fu/niinare ;  Sp-ful- 
miitar  ;   Fr.  ftUmitter.]     [i'.  fulminated  ;  pp. 

FULMINATING,  FULMINATED.] 

1.  To  thunder.  Young. 


mIeN.  SIR;    m6V£,  NOr,  s6n  ;    bOlL,  BCR,  ROlE.  — 9.  ^,  9,  g,  soft;  £,  G,  £>  ti  hard;  ?  <M  a;  ^  M  ga.— THIS,  this. 
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2.  To  make  a  loud  noise ;  to  explode  ;  to 
detonate.  Boyle. 

3.  To  hurl  ecclesiastical  censures.       Burnet. 

F0L'M1-JVATE,  v.  a.  1.  To  throw  out  as  an  object 
of  terror ;  to  denounce  ;  to  menace ;  to  curse. 

Jud^rtnenta  . . .  fulminateil  with  the  air  of  one  who  had 
the  divine  vengeance  at  his  disposal.  Warburton. 

2.  {Chem.)  To  cause  to  explode.  Sprat. 

FUL'MI-NATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  ful- 
minic  acid  with  a  base.  Brande. 

FUL'Mj-NAT-lNG,  ;?.  a.  1.  Denouncing ;  men- 
acing. 

2.  Exploding  with  noise. 

Fulminating  powder,  {Chem.)  a  com|)Otind  of  nitre, 
pearlash,  and  sulphur,  which  makes  a  loud  explosion. 

FUL-MI-NA'TION,  n.  [L.fulmhiatio;  It.  fulmi- 
iiazione;  ^■p.fulminacion;  'Ft-fidiniTiation.^ 

1.  The  act  of  fulminating ;  denunciation. 
"  The  ftdminations  from  the  Vatican."  Ayliffe. 

2.  (Chem.)  An  explosion.  Sprat. 

FUL'MJ-NA-TO-RY,  a.  [It,  fulminatorio ;  Fr. 
fulminatoire.^  Thundering  ;  striking  terror  or 
"horror.  Cotgrave. 

t  FUL'M[NE,  V.  a.  [See  Fulminate.]  To  shoot; 
to  dart,  like  lightning.  Spenser. 

t  FOl'MjNE,  v.  n.  To  thunder ;  to  sound  like 
thunder.  Milton. 

'FUL-MIn'5-OUS,  a.  [L.  fulmineus;  It.  *  Sp. 
fulinineo.'\     Pertaining  to  thunder.  Craig. 

FUL-MIN'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  con- 
tained in  fulminating  silver.  P.  Cyc. 

FUL'N^SS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  full ; 
plenitude ;  abundance  ;  completeness  ;  copious- 
ness ;  repletion.  "  Fulness  of  joy."  Ps.  xvii. 
II.     " Fw^ncM  of  the  heart."  Sacon. 

t  FUL-SAM'IC,  a.    Nauseous  ;  fulsome.  Congreve. 

FUL'SOME  (farsum)  [ful'sum,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  k.  Sm. ;  fCil'sum,  Wb.],  a.  [From  full. 
Junius.     Trench.  —  Full  and  some.    VVallis.'] 

1.  t  Full ;  filled  out.  "  His  lean,  .  .  .  withered 
corpse  grew  fulsome,  fair,  and  fresh."    Golding. 

2.  Nauseous ;  offensive  ;  disgusting.  "  Ful- 
some manner."  Swift.  "  Fulsome  objects." 
Roscommon.     "  A  fulsome  fellow."  Beau.  rSf  Fl. 

3.  Tending  to  obscenity ;  coarse.        Dryden. 

FtJL'SOME-LY,  ad.  In  a  fulsome  manner ;  nau- 
seously. Congreve. 

FUL'SOME-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ful- 
some ;  nauseousness ;  disgusting  foulness.  Price, 

FUL'VJD,  a.  [L.  fulvus.']  Of  a  dull  yellow  col- 
or, mixed  with  gray  ;  fulvous.  More. 

FCl'VOUS,  a.  [L.  fulvus;  It.  fulvo.l  Yellow; 
tawny ;  dull  yellow  with  gray  ;  fulvid.     Blount. 

FU-MA'DO,  n.  [L.  fumus  ;  Sp.funiada,  smoke.] 
A  smoked  fish.  Carew. 

FU'MA^E,  n.  [L.  fumus,  smoke.]  {Law.)  A  tax 
on  smoke-places  ;  hearth-money.  Bailey. 

FU'MA-RATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  fumaric  acid  with  a  base. 

FU-MA'RJ-A,  n.  [L.  fumus,  smoke  ;  —  in  allu- 
sion to  the  unpleasant  smell  which  it  exhales.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  fumitory.         Crabb. 

FU'MA-R|C,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  existing 
in  the  common  fumitory,  and  which  may  be 
produced  artificially  by  the  action  of  heat  on 
malic  acid.  Brande. 

FU-MAR'I-MIDE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  snow-like  powder, 
formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  fumarate 
of  oxide  of  ethule.  Craig. 

FU'MA-ROLE,  n.  A  hole  from  which  smoke 
issues  in  a  sulphur  mine  or  volcano.        Smart. 

FU'MA-TO-RY,  n.  [Fr.  fumeterre.']  A  genus  of 
strong-scented  plants.  —  See  Fumitory.  Shak. 

F&M'BLE  (fSm'bl),  ».  n.  [Dut./owmefew  ;  Dan. 
famle ;  Sw.  famla?^  [t.  fumbled  ;  pp.  fum- 
bling, FUMBLED.] 

1.  To  feel  or  grope  about ;  to  attempt  or 
handle  awkwardly  ;  to  act  bunglingly. 

It  is  continuing  to  funtble  on  the  lute,  though  the  mnsic 
has  been  long  over.  Warburton. 

2.  To  play  childishly. 


I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers. 

^Iiak. 

3.  To  falter ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  stammer. 

She  fumbled  out,  Thanks,  good;  and  so  she  died.  Marston. 

FUM'BLE,  V.  a.     To  manage  awkwardly.      Shak. 

FUM'BLgR,  n.     One  who  fumbles.  Falkland. 

FUM'BLJNG,  p.  a.    Doing  any  thing  awkwardly. 

FUM'BLJNG-LY,  ad.     In  an  awkward  manner. 

FUME,  n.  [L.  fumus;  It.  fumo,  or  fummo  ;  Sp. 
humo  ;  Fr.^mee.'] 

1.  Smoke  ;  vapor ;  reek ;  steam.         Dryden. 

2.  Exhalation  from  the  stomach,  as  affecting 
the  smell  or  the  brain. 

As  filled  with  fumes  of  undigested  wine.        Dryden. 

3.  Idle  conceit ;  vain  imagination ;  excite- 
ment. "  A  show  of  ^mes  and  fancies."  Bacon. 

FUME,  V.  n.     [i.  FUMED  ;  jip.  fuming,  fumed.] 

1.  To  smoke.  "  Where  the  golden  altar 
fumed."  Miltofi. 

2.  To  yield  vapor ;  to  vapor ;  to  evaporate. 
"Keep  his  hrain  fumiiig."  Shak. 

3.  To  pass  off  in  vapors  or  exhalations. 

Their  parts  are  kept  from  fuming  away  by  their  fixity. 

Chej/ne. 

4.  To  be  in  a  rage  ;  to  rage. 

He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground.  Dryden. 

FUME,  V.  a.  1.  To  smoke  ;  to  dry  in  the  smoke ; 
to  fumigate.  Carew. 

2,  To  perfume  ;  to  scent. 

She  fumed  the  temples  with  an  odorous  flame.       Dryden. 

3.  To  disperse  in  vapors  ;  to  exhale. 

The  heat  will  fume  away  most  of  the  scent.         Mortimer. 

FU'M^IT,  n.    [Fr.]     1.  The  dung  or  ordure  of  the 

deer,  hare,  &c.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  The   scent  of  meat,  as  venison  or  game, 

when  kept  too  long.  Smart. 

fFU-METrE',71.    Fumet.  —  See  Fumet.  Swift. 

FU'MID,  a.  \Ij.  fumidus  ;  fumus,  smoke.]  Smoky  ; 
fuliginous;  vaporous,     [ii.]  Browne. 

FU-MID'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing smoky;  smokiness;  tendency  to  smoke. 
[r.]  Bailey. 

FU'M{D-NESS,  n.     Smokiness.  Smart. 

FU-MIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.fumifer ;  fumus,  smoke, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]     Producing  smoke.    Wright. 

FU-MIF'U-^rST,  n.  [1..  fumus,  smoke,  and/woo.] 
One  who  drives  away  smoke,     [r.]     Dr.  Allen. 

FU'Ml-GATE,  V.  n.  [Ij.fumigo;  fumus,  smoke  ; 
It.  fumigare ;  Sp.  fumigar ;  Fr.  fiimiyer.'\  [i. 
fumigated  ;  pp.  fumigating,  fumigated.] 
To  smoke  ;  to  perfume,  purify,  medicate,  or 
cleanse  by  smoke  or  vapor. 

With  fragrant  thyme  the  city  fumigate.  Dryden. 

FU-MJ-GA'TION,  n.  [It.  fumigazione;  Sp./wmj- 
gacion;  ¥T.fumigatioti.'\ 

1.  Act  of  himigating ;  act  of  using  fumes  or 
vapors  to  purify  articles  of  apparel,  and  goods 
or  apartments  supposed  to  be  imbued  with  some 
infectious  or  contagious  poison  or  fumes.     Fre. 

2.  The  vapor  raised  in  fumigating.     Dryden. 

FU'Ml-GA-TO-RY,rt.  [Sp.  fumigatorio;  Tr.fumi- 
gatoire.']     Purifying  by  smoke,  [r.]     Maunder. 

FU'Ml-LY,  ad.     Smokily ;  with  fume.        Wright. 

FU'MJNG,  n.    1.  The  act  of  scenting  or  purifying 

by  smoke.  Mortimer. 

2.  Idle  conceit ;  fume.  Mir.  for  Mag, 

FU'MJNG-LY,  ad.  With  fume  ;  angrily;  in  a  rage. 

FU'MJSH,  a.     1.  Smoky.       Cotgrave.    Sherwood. 
2.  Hot ;  choleric  ;  fretful,  [r.]  Mir.  for  Mag. 

FU'MISH-NESS,  n.    Fretfulness.  Coverdale. 

FU'MJ-T?R,  n.     A  plant;  fumitory.  Shak. 

FU'Ml-TO-RY,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  strong- 
scented  plants ;  Fumaria  officinalis  ;  —  written 
also  fumatory.  Eng.  Cyc. 

FfTM'MpL,  n.  The  offspring  of  a  stallion  and  a 
she-ass ;  a  hinny  or  mule.  Booth. 

FU'MOUS,  >  ^,    [I,.ftimosus;Yr.fumeux.']    Pro- 
FU'MY,       >  ducing* or  filled  with  fumes;  smoky. 

Dryden. 


FUN,  n.  [A.  S.  fagen,  glad.  Todd.  Richardson. 
—  Ger.  wo;me,  bliss.  Webster.']  Sport ;  merri- 
ment;  frolic.     [Colloquial.]  More. 

FU-NAM'BU-LATE,  v.  n.  [L.  funis,  a  rope,  and 
ambulo,  ambulatus,  to  walk.]  To  walk  or  dance 
on  a  rope.  Craig. 

FU-NAm-BU-LA'TIQN,  n.  [See  Funambulus  1 
Rope-dancmg.  Bailey. 

FU-NAm'BU-LA-TO-RY,  a.     1.  Narrow,  like  the 

rope  of  a  rope-dancer.     '<  This  funamhihtory 

track  .  .  .  of  goodness."  Browne. 

2.  Performing  like  a  rope-dancer.   "  Fnnum- 

bulatory  elephants."  Chambers. 

FU-NAm'BU-LIST,  n.  One  who  walks  or  dances 
on  a  rope  stretched  through  the  air;  a  rope- 
dancer.     [R.]  The  Looker-on. 

FV-NAm'BU-LO,  n.  [Sp.]  A  rope-dancer ;  a  fu- 
nambulist. Bacon. 

FU-JvJm  'B  U-L  t>S,  n.  [L.  funis,  a  rope,  and  am- 
bulo, to  walk.]     A  fun.uubulist.    [n.]     Wotton. 

FUNCTION  (fungk'sliun,82;,n.  [h.functio;  fun- 
gor,funct%ts,  to  perform ;  It.  funzione ;  Sp.VMn- 
cimi;  'Ft.  function.'] 

1.  Performance;  execution.  "A  commoner 
in  the  function  of  his  public  calling."       Swift. 

2.  Employment;  office;  occupation.  "Fol- 
low yowT  function."  Shak. 

3.  Duty  belonging  to  any  station  or  office. 

They  have  several  offices  «nd  prayers  agaisst  Arc,  tem- 
pests, and  especially  for  the  dead,  in  which  fmictiiiM  they 
use  sacerdotal  garments.  Stilliny^cA. 

4.  Faculty ;  power. 

Nature  within  me  secmg 
In  all  her  fnnctions  weary  of  herself.  ilitton. 

5.  {Phys.)  The  appropriate  office  of  an  organ 
in  the  animal  or  vegetable  economy.      Benttey. 

6.  {Math.)  A  quantity  so  connected  with  an- 
other that  no  change  can  be  made  in  the  latter 
without  producing  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  former.  Davies  ^  Peck. 

Syn.  — See  Office. 

FUNC'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  some  office  or 
function ;  official.  Smart. 

FtJNC'TION-AL-iZE,  V.  a.  To  place  in  a  func- 
tion or  office.  Laing. 

FUNC'TION-AL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  the  func- 
tions. *  Wright. 

FUNCTION- A-RY  (fungk'shun-j-re),  n.  [Fr./onc- 
tionnaire.]  One  who  holds  an  office;  one  who 
performs  any  duty  or  service.  Burke. 

FUNCTI0N-A-RY-I§M,  m.  1.  The  station  of  a 
functionary.  Laing, 

2.  The  body  of  functionaries,  or  public  offi- 
cers. Laing. 

3.  A  system  or  method  of  governing  by  func- 
tionaries. Laing. 

Fi/J\rC'TUS  OF-Fl"CI-d  (-of-ftsh'e-o).  [L.]  Hav- 
ing discharged  duty  ;  having  no  longer  official 
power.  Scudamore. 

FUND,  n.  \L>.ftmda,  a  sling,  also  a  purse  ;  fun- 
dus, land;  It. .Sf  Sp.fondo,  a  fund  ;  Fr. /b«rt.] 

1.  An  established  stock  or  capital ;  that  out 
of  which  supplies  are  drawn.  "  The  fund  for 
the  supplies."  Btirnet. 

2.  A  debt,  due  by  a  government,  on  which 
interest   is   paid.      "  My  estate  fluctuating  in 

funds."  Addison. 

Public  funds,  the  public  debt,  due  from  a  povern- 
nient,  on  which  interest  is  regularly  paid. —  Sinking 
fund,  a  fund  or  stock  created  for  the  reduction  of  a 
debt. 

FUND,  V.  a.  [i.  funded  ;  ;>p.  funding,  funded.] 

1.  To  invest,  as  money,  in  the  funds  of  a 
company,  corporation,  or  government.      Todd. 

2.  To  borrow,  as  money,  for  the  purposes  of 
government,  and  give  in  exchange  to  the  lender 
a  certificate  of  title  to  the  same  or  a  larger 
amount  in  a  fund  or  stock  bearing  a  fixed  rate 
of  interest. 

If  loans  [during  war]  were  funded  in  stocks  bearing  i 
rate  of  interest  equivalent  to  the  market  rate  when  they  were 
contracted,  the  charge  on  their  account  might  be  reducea 
soon  after  the  return  of  peace.  Jiranae. 

FUN'DA-MENT,  n.    [L.  fundameiitum.] 

1.  t  Foundation.  Chaucer. 

2.  The  seat  of  the  body,  or  its  aperture ;  the 
anus.  Iludibras. 
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FUNDAMENTAL 

pON-DA-Mi5NT'AL,  o.  [Sp.  fundamental ;  Tr 
fondiunerUalJ]  .         , 

1.  Serving  lor  the  foundation  ;  essential ;  im- 
portant; radicul;  constitutional. 

Fumlammtal  ii  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  foundttlon  of 
•  biillilliiff,  upon  which  the  fabric  M  erected,  and  without 
which  It  caunotiUnd.  OlanviUe. 

2.  (Muii.)  Applind  to  a  chord,  whose  lowest 
note  IS  that  from  which  the  chord  is  derived ; 
—  also  to  the  lowest  note  of  such  chord.  Moore. 

Fundamental  »«.»,  {Mus.)  the  fundamental  note  oU 
chord:  — til©  lowest  part  in  harmony,  whether  ex- 
pretNied  or  understood.  Dvighl, 

FfJN-I)A-Mf:NT'AL,  n.  An  essential  principle; 
that  upon  which  any  thing  is  built.  "  The/wn- 
damenta/s  of  faith.  South. 

Ff'N-DA-Mp.\-TAl/l-TY,  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  fundamental ;  fiindamentalness.    I'.  Cyc. 

FOX-DA-MftNT'AL-Ly,  ad.  Essentially;  origi- 
nally; at  the  foundation. 

Ff'N-nA-MftNT'AL-NftSS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
uuality  of  being  fundamental  ;  essentiality  ; 
fundamentality.  Scott. 

I'frND'gD,  a.    Placed  in  the  funds.  Qu.  Rev. 

Funded  debt,  tiiAt  part  of  the  national  or  public  debt 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  which  certain  funds 
are  appropriated. 

rUND'-HOLD-^R,  n.  One  who  owns  stocks  in  the 
funds.  Fox. 

FUN'DI,  /  fi^    ^n  African  grain,  produced 

FI'N-DON'PIi  '  froni  a  very  small  plant,  used  for 

food.  Farm.  Ency. 

FUND'ING,  p.  a.     1.  Placing  in  the  funds. 

2.  Relating  to  the  funds.  Fox.. 

Funding  sy.it.em,  (Pol.  F.conomy.)  a  scheme  or  plan 
for  paying  off  the  annual  interest  on  a  public  debt. 

Ff)ND'L?SS,  a.    Without  funds.  Boag. 

F&JV'nus,  n.  [L.]  {Anat.)  The  base  of  any 
cone-shaped  organ.  Brande. 

t  Fli-NE'BR(-AL,  a.  [L./M>*c6m.  —  See  Funer- 
al.]    Belonging  to  funerals.  Browne. 

^FU'N5-BRO^JS,  o.  {L.funebris.l  Pertaining  to 
funerals ;  fuuebrial.  Blount. 

FU'iNgR-AL,  n.  [L./mhms,  either  irom  funis,  fu- 
neris,  a  rope,  of  which  torches  were  made,  fu- 
nerals being  performed  by  torchlight,  or  from 
Gr.  ^voi,  slaughter,  because  it  is  of  a  man  slain, 
or  from  the  ancient  custom  of  slaughtering  vic- 
tims at  funerals.  Vossius. — It.  funerale  ;  Sp. 
funeral ;  Fr.  fun^railles.] 

1.  A  burial ;   interment. 

No  widow  at  hia  funeral  shall  weep.  Sandi/». 

2.  The  pomp,  ceremony,  and  procesaion  of  a 
funeral ;  obsequies. 

And  tlic  long  funeral*  blacken  oU  the  way.  Pope. 

FLJ'NpR-AL,  a.     Relating  to  or  used  at  a  burial 


feral. 


Funeral  rites 


Denham. 


t  FU'NpR-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.funcro,  futieratus  ;  fu- 
nita,  a  funeral.]     To  bury.  Cockeram. 

tFU-N(:R-A'TION,  n.  lIj.funeratio.]  Solemni- 
zation of  a  funeral.  Knatchbull. 

Fl"-NE'Re-AL,  a.  [1,.  funerevs  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp./M««- 
reo.']  Suiting  a  funeral ;  dark  ;  dismal.  "  The 
sad,  funereal  te&st."  Pope. 

FI-NE'R^-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  funereal  manner ; 
darkly  ;  dismally.  Clarke. 

t  FU-NfiST',  a.  [L.funestus.]  Doleful ;  lament- 
able.    "  Funest  disasters."  Stcift. 

Ff'N'GAL,  o.  Relating  to  fungi ;  fungous.  Ec.  Rev. 

fOn'OAL,  n.    A  fungus.  Ec.  Rev. 

FUN'OATE,  n.  A  combination  of  fungic  acid 
with  a  base.  Francis. 

t  FfJNgJE,  n.    [L.  fungus.]    A  blockhead ;  a  dolt ; 

a  fool.  Burton. 

Ftrjv'Qj,  n.  pi.  of  fungus.    Cellular,  flowerless 

plants.  —  See  FrNous. 

FUJf'(^T-jf,  n.  [L. fungus,  a  mushroom.]  (ZoOl.) 
A  geiius  of  corals  which  form  a  skeleton  re- 
sembling the  lamellated  under-surface  of  a 
mushroom  or  fungus.  Dance. 

P0n'9(-ate,  n.  A  combination  of  fungic  acid 
with  a  salifiable  base.  Craig. 
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FON'91-BLE,  n. ;  pi.  Ff  noibles.  [L.  fungor, 
functus,  to  discharge.  —  "A  barbarous  terra 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  use  of  the 
words  functionem  recipere  iu  the  digests." 
Bur7-iU.] 

1.  (Ctvil  Law.)  A  thing  which  may  be  fur- 
nished or  restored  in  kind.  Burrill. 

2.  (Scotch  Law.)  Goods  which  are  computed 
by  number,  weight,  or  measure.  Whishaw. 

PDn'91<',  a.  [Ij.fumus,  a  mushroom;  Tr.fon- 
gtieux.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  derived  from 
mushrooms.  Brande. 

FOn'91-FORM,  a.  [L.  fungus,  a  mushroom,  and 
fonna,  form ;  It.  fuuijiforme  ;  ¥i.fongifornie.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  umgus.  tloblyn. 

FyN-ylL'LI-FORM,  a.  [L.  fungus,  funpi,  a.  mMsh- 
room,  &nA  forma,  form.]  Shaped  with  a  round 
head,  like  a  Miushroom.  Craig. 

FOn'^INE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  fleshy  part  of  mush- 
rooms purified  by  digestion  in  hot  vtaXei. Brande. 

FUN'piTE,  n.     A  sort  of  fossil  coral.  Ray. 

FVN-9lV'Q-RO0s,  a.  [L.  fungus,  a  mushroom, 
and  voro,  to  devour.]    Feeding  on  fungi.  Kirby. 

FON'GoID,  a.  [L.  fungus  and  Gr.  tl&oi,  form.] 
{Bot)  Resembling  a  fungus.  P.  Cyc. 

FON-GAL'Q-^IsT,  n.  [L.  fungus,  a  mushroom, 
and  Gr.  Xdyof,  a  discourse.]  One  versed  in  the 
science  of  fungi.  Ec.  Rev. 

FVN-G6s'l-Ty,  n.  [Fr.  fo7igosite.']  A  soft  ex- 
crescence. Blount.    Biblioth.  Bibl. 

fOn'GOUS  (fung'gys,  82),  a.  [It.  (^  Sp.fungoso  ; 
Fr.  fo7tgueux.] 

1.  Excrescent ;  spongy ;  wanting  firmness. 

We  may  iJc  sure  of  rain.  In  case  wc  see  a  fungous  sulratance 
or  soot  gathered  about  lamps  and  cundlc-suuU's.         JJoUaiuJ. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  the  substance  of  fungi  or 
mushrooms.  •  Gray. 

FUN'GUS,  n. ;   pi.  L.  Fify'pf;  Eng.  fCn'gvs-??. 

1.  {Bot.)  A  class  of  cellular,  flowerless  plants, 
distinguished  from  healthy  specimens  of  almost 
all  other  plants  by  the  total  absence  of  the 
color  depending  on  the  presence  of  chlorophyll 
or  on  its  red  modifications.   Micrographic  Diet. 

e^g-  "  Under  the  name  fungi  botanists  comprehend 
not  only  the  various  races  of  mushrooms,  toad-stools, 
and  similar  productions,  but  a  large  numl>cr  of  micro- 
scopic plants,  forming  the  apiicarances  called  mouldi- 
ness,  mildew,  smut,  rust,  brand,  dry-rot,&.c."£R^.Cyc. 

2.  {Med.)  A  spong}'  excrescence,  from  an  an- 
imal body,  as  the  proud-flesh  formed  in  wounds. 

FU'Nl-CLE  (fu'ne-kl),  n.  [h.  funicuhw  ;  funis,  a 
rope  ;  Fr.funicule.] 

1.  A  small  cord  :  —  the  navel  string         _f~ 

2.  {Bot.)  The  little  stalk  by  which  a  'j^ 
seed  is  attached  to  the  placenta.   Loiuhn.    ^"^ 

FU-nIc'V-LAR,  a.  Consisting  of  a  cord,  ligature, 
fibre,  or  ropes.  Bailey. 

(Zool.)  Forming  a  narrow 
Mautider. 


fv^nIc'u-late,  a. 

ridge. 

FU-mc '  V-L  tjS,  n. 
seed  or  an  ovule. 


[L.] 


{Bot.)  The  stalk  of  a 
Gray. 

FU'ms,  n.  [L.,  a  rope  or  cord.]  {Anat.)  The 
umbilical  cord  or  navel  string.  Dunglison. 

FUNK,  n.  [Etymology  disputed.  I  eel.  yuno,  to 
putrefy.  Serenitts.  iFl.fonck,  confusion.  Lye.] 
An  offensive  smell;  stench;  stink.     [Vulgar.] 

fOnk,  v.  a.  To  infect  with  an  offensive  smell. 
[Vulgar.]  King. 

FUNK,  r.  n.  To  emit  an  ofTensive  smell ;  to  smell ; 
to  stink.     [Vulgar.]  Todd. 

FUN'NgL,  n.  [Contracted  fromL.  infundihtilum  ; 
t«  and/MMf/o,  topour.  Skinner.  Johnson.  Rich- 
ardson. — "W.Jficn,  a  puff;  Jfunell,  a  small  bun- 
dle.] 

1.  An  inverted  hollow  cone,  with  a  pipe  af- 
fixed to  its  apex,  used  for  pouring  liquors  into 
bottles,  casks,  &c. ;  a  tunnel. 

2.  The  shaft  or  upper  part  of  a  chimney. 

3.  The  iron  chimney  of  a  steamer  or  of  a 
stove.  Simmands. 

FfJN'NeL-FftRM,  o.  (Bot.)  Expanding  gradually 
upwards,  like  a  funnel,  or  tunnel;  funnel- 
shaped;  infundibuliform.  Gray. 


FURFUROUS 

FCN'N^LLED  (-D«ld),  a.  Having  funnels;  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  funnel.  GoUUmith. 

FONN^L-UKE,  a.    Kesembling  a  funnel.    UiU. 

FOn  Ngl^NtT,  n.    A  net  formed  like  a  funnel. 

or  tunnel.  OoUUmith. 

FON'N*L-8HApeD  (-»bipt),  a.    {Bot.)    Shaped 

like  a  funnel ;  funnel-form.  Brande. 

FOS'Sy,a.  [Scot.funnie,  full  of  merriment.  —See 
FuN.J  Comical ;  droll.  [Colloquial.]  GnU.Mag. 

fCin'NV,  n.  A  light  boat;  a  kind  of  wherry. 
[Local.]       .  7V)da. 

FiJtt,  n.  [Low  'L.furra;  Jt.fodera,  a  lining;  8p, 
a^orro;  Ft.  fourrure.  — Goth.  Jodr,  u  sheath: 
QcT. flutter,  a  lining,  fur,  furring.  —  Sec  the  verb.] 

1.  The  finer  hair  on  certain  animalH,  growing 
thick  on  the  skin,  and  so  distinguihhcd  from  the 
longer  and  coarser  hair. 

2.  The  skin  of  certain  animala,  at  the  beaver, 
&c.,  dressed  upon  the  inside,  and  having  the  fur 
left  on  the  other  ;  — used  for  garments.     Swift. 

3.  A  coating,  such  as  collects  on  the  tongu« 
in  a  fever.  Ihyden. 

4.  A  calcareous  incrustation  from  hard  watei 
in  steam-boilers  and  other  vessels.     Simmondt. 

FiiR,  a.  Consisting,  or  made,  of  fur ;  as,  "  A/w 
cap."  P.  Cyc. 

FCR,  v.  a.  [It.  floderare,  to  line  with  fur  ;  Sp, 
aflorrar ;  .Ft.fourrer.  —  Dut.  toederen  ;  (iex. flit- 
tern;  Daxi.fore;  Svi.flodra]     [i.  rt rreu  ;  pp. 

rUEHINO,  FLKUEU.] 

1.  To  line  or  cover  with  fur.  "Robes  and 
flurred  gowns."  Shak. 

2.  To  coat  with  soft  matter.  "Their  dry, 
flurred  tongues."  PhilHpt. 

3.  {Arch.)  To  nail  slips  of  wood  to  joists, 
rafters,  &c.,  to  bring  them  to  an  even  surface, 

as  for  lathing.  Wright,      % 

t  FUR,  ad.    At  a  distance ;  far.  Sidney. 

Fl-RA'Clors  (-shiis),  a.  \h.fvrax,furacis;fur, 
a  thief.]     Thievish.  Bailey. 

FU-rA^'I-TY,  n.  [L.  fluracitas.]  Disposition  to 
steal ;  thievishness.     [r.]  Cockeram. 

FUR'-BeAr-ING,  a.    Yielding  fur.  Booth. 

FUR'B5-LOW  (fttr'b9-l6)i  «•  [It./rtftato;  Sp./a/- 
bala,  or  flarfala ;  Fr.  falbala.]  A  puckered 
flounce  for  ornamenting  various  parts  of  a 
woman's  dress. 

To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  •  JMxlow.  Pope. 

FUR'B5-L6W,  r.  a.  [t.  FiRBELOWED;  pp.  fir- 
BELOWIXG,  FiuiiELoWEi).]  To  adom  with  ftir- 
belows.  "  Flotmced  and  flurbelowed,"  Addison. 

Fi)R'BlSH,  v.  a.     [It.  florbire ;   Fr.  flourbir.]     [i. 

FIRBISHED;     pp.     FfltBISHIXO,     FIKBISUEU.] 

To  rub  or  scour  till  bright ;  to  burnish ;  to  polish. 

Furbished  the  rusty  iword  again.  Orydau 

f0R'B|SH-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  polished  or 
burnished.  Sherwood. 

F()R'B|SH-5R,  n.    One  who  furbishes.       Barret. 

FURCATE,  a. 
furcated. 

FOr'cAt-5D,  a.  Forked ;  divided  like  a  fork ; 
furcate.  Pennant. 

Fl,R-CA'TI9N,  n.  [L.furea,  a  fork.]  The  state 
of  branching  or  being  branched.  Browne. 

FiJR'Cl'-LA,  n.  A  forked  bone  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast  of  a  fowl ;  a  merrythought.  Maunder. 

FiJR'Cl'-LAR,  a.  Fork-shaped  ;  furcate  ;  —  ap- 
plied to  a  bone  in  a  fowl,  commonly  called  mer- 
rythought. Roget. 

tFiJR'ni.E,  r.  a.  [See  Fardel.]  To  contract ; 
to  furl.  Browne. 

FUR'Fl'R,  n.  [L.,  bran,  and  icurf]  Dandruff  or 
scurf  on  the  skin.  Burton. 

FiJR-FV-RA'CEOVS  (flir-fv-ri'«h»»),  a.  [h.furfu. 
raceus;  Yt.  furfur  act.]  Scurfy ;  scaly ;  branny ; 
lentiginous.  Mackemne. 

FiJR-FV-RA'TIQN,  n.  The  falling  of  scurf  from 
the  head.  Chambers. 

fOR'FVR-oCs,  a.  Covered  with  scurf;  scurfy; 
furfuraceous.  Sffdney  Smith, 


{Bot.)     Forked;   fork-shaped; 
Loudon. 
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FUSIBILITY 


FU-Rl-6s'l-TY,  n.  lit.  furiosita.}  {Med.)  Raving 
madness,     [li.]  Crabb. 

FU-RI-b'§b.  [It.]  {Mus.)  Furiously ;  vehement- 
ly. "  Crabb. 

FU'Rl-O&S,  a.  \1j.  furiosus;  It.  8g  S^^.  furioso  \ 
Fr.  Jurieux.  —  tiee  Fury.] 

1.  Transported   by  passion   beyond  reason  ; 
mad ;  raging ;  violent ;  ini'uriated  ;  frantic. 

Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate,  and  furious, 
jMyal,  and  neutral  in  a  moment?    No  man.  Shal:. 

2.  Vehement ;  impetuous ;    stormy ;   boister- 
ous.  "  Furious  elements."  Burke. 

Syn.  — See  Violent. 

FU'RJ-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  furious  manner;  madly. 

FU'R|-OyS-NESS,  n.  Frenzy  ;  madness  ;  trans- 
port ;  lingoTerned  rage  :  —  vehemence.    Lowth. 

FiJRL,  V.  a.  [Probably  a  contraction  of  furdle  or 
fardel.  Richardson.  In  Beau.  Sg  Fl.  the  word 
18  spelled  farle.^  H.  furled  ;  pp.  furling, 
FURLED.]  {Naut.)  To  draw  up,  as  into  a  bun- 
dle;  to  roll,  fold,  or  wrap  up. 

Then  lowers  the  lofty  mast,  and  furls  the  sails.      Tickell. 

FURL'JNG-LINE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  employed 
in  furling.  Crabb. 

FUR'LONG,  n.  [A.  S.furlatiff;  fur,  a  furrow,  and 
latiff,  long.]  The  eighth  part  of  a  mile  ;  forty 
rods. 

FUR'LOUGH  (-15),  n.  [Dnt.  verlqf;  Ger.  urlatib ; 
verlauben,  to  permit ;  'Da.n.forlov,  or  orlov  ;  Sw. 

■  forlof,  or  orkf.]  (Mil.)  Leave  of  absence  from 
military  service  to  an  officer  or  soldier  for  a  lim- 
ited time.  Burn. 

FUR'LOUGH  (-15),  V.  a. 
sence  to. 


To  grant  a  leave  of  ab- 
Clarke. 


fur'm?;n-ty,  ;  „. 


Enicornis  phocnicura. 


See  Frumenty. 
FiJR'Mf-TY,     >  Masshiger.    Beau.  <Sr  Fl. 

FiJR'NACE  (fiir'njis),  n.  \lj.  furnus,  an  oven,  or 
fornax,  an  arch  ;  It.  fornace ;  Sp.  homo  ;  Fr. 
fourneau,  orfournaise.]  An  enclosed  place  con- 
structed for  producing  and  maintaining  a  great 
heat  for  melting,  warming  apartments,  &c. 

35=" "  Furnaces  are  as  various  in  their  construction 
as  are  the  f.irins  of  operation  to  which  they  are  sub- 
servient ;  but  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  tliree  sorts ; 
euaporatimr  furnaces,  for  the  reduction  of  substances 
to  vapor  by  means  of  heat ;  reverberatory  furnaces, 
where  the  flame  is  prevented  from  rising  ;  and  forge 
furnaces,  in  wliich  the  current  of  air  is  determined 
by  bellows."     Buchanan. 

PiJR'NACE,  V.  a.     To  throw  out,  as  sparks,  like  a 

furnace,     [r.]  Shak. 

FUR-JV4-Ri'^r.mi,  n. 

pi.     [L.  furnus,  an 

oven.]  (Ornith.)  A 

sub-family  of  ten- 

uirostral    birds    of 

the  order  Passeres 

and  family  Certhi- 

da;  oven-birds.     Gray 

t  FiJR'Nl-MfiNT,  n.  [Fr.  fourniment.']  Furni- 
ture. Spenser. 

FiJR'NISH,  V.  a.  [It.  fornire  ;  Sp.  fornir  ;  Fr. 
fournir. — Sw.  fumera.  —  Menage  refers  the 
word  to  L.  orno,  to  adorn.]  [i.  furnished  ; 
pp.  fi:rni9hing,  furnished.] 

1.  To  supply  with  what  is  wanted  or  neces- 
sary ;  to  provide,  fit  up,  or  equip  ;  to  procure. 

Thou  shalt  furnish  him  liberally  out  of  thy  flock. 

Deut.  XV.  14. 

2.  To  fit  up  with  appendages  or  with  decora- 
tions ;  to  decorate. 

The  apartments  are  lofty  and  enormous,  and  they  knew 
not  how  to  furnish  them.  Waljxile. 

Syn.  —  Furnish  a  house  or  a  room  ;  fit  vp  an  apart- 
ment ;  decorate  with  flowers  ;  supply  a  want  ;  provide 
a  dinner  ;  equip  a  regiment;  procure  necessaries. — 
See  Provide. 

t  FUR'NJSH,  n.    A  specimen  ;  a  sample.    Greene. 

FiJR'NISHED  (fUr'njsht),  p.  a.  Supplied;  pro- 
vided ;  fitted  up  ;  equipped. 

FUR'N|SH-5R,  n.  One  who  furnishes.    Greenhill. 

FiJR'NjSH-lNG,  n.    1.  The  act  of  supplying. 
2.  A  sample  ;  a  show. 

Something  deeper. 
Whereof,  perchance,  these  are  but  Jw-nishingt.       Shak. 

t  FUR'NJSH-MENT,  n.     A  supply.  Cotgrave. 

FiJR'NJ-TURE  [fUr'ne-tur,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.;   fUr'ne- 


chur,  W. ;  fUr'n?-chUr,  /S. ;  f  Ur'njt-yUr,  K. ;  f  Ur'- 
n?-tur,  colloquially  fUr'ne-chor,  S/w.],  n.  [It. 
fomitura;  Yx.fourniture.  —  See  Furnish.] 

1.  Goods  put  in  a  house  for  use  or  ornament ; 
movables  ;  chattels ;  etfects  ;  apparatus. 

There  are  many  noble  palaces  in  Venice;  Vaavt  furniture 
is  not  very  rich,  if  we  except  the  pictures.  Addison. 

2.  Equipage  ;  embellishments  ;  decorations. 

The  horse's yumiture  must  be  of  very  sensible  colors.  Dryden. 

3.  {Printing.)  Materials  for  extending  pages 
of  type  to  their  proper  length,  and  separating 
them  to  proper  distances.  Buchanan. 

4.  {Arch.)  Brass  work  of  locks,  knobs  of 
doors,  window-shutters,  &c.  Buchanan. 

5.  {Naut.)  The  masts  and  rigging  of  a  ship. 

6.  {Mus.)  The  name  of  one  of  the  mixed 
stops  of  an  organ.  Moore. 

7.  {Mil.)  The  mounting  of  a  musket,  &c.Burn. 
Syn.  —  See  Goods. 

FU'RdR,n.   [L.]    Fury ;  madness ;  rage.    Wyatt. 

FiJR'RJ-gR,  n.    A  dealer  in  furs.  Cotgrave. 

FUR'Rl-?R-Y,w.  The  trade  in  furs.  Cook's  Voyage. 

FUR'AJ-Ly,  ad.    With  a  covering  of  fur.     Byron. 

FiJR'RlNG,  n.  {Arch.)  A  term  for  slips  of  wood 
nailed  to  joists,  rafters,  &c.,  to  bring  them  to 
an  even  surface  for  lathing,  &c.  Brands. 

FUR'ROW  (ffir'ro),  n.  [A.  S.fur,  oifurh;  Ger. 
furche;  Dun. Jure;  Sw.  fara.} 

1.  A  trench  made  in  the  earth  by  a  plough. 

Then  ploughs  for  seed  the  fruitful  furrows  broke.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  long  trench  or  hollow,  as  a  wrinkle ;  a 
groove  or  channel  cut  in  wood ;  chamfer. 

And  time  had  worn  deep  furrows  in  his  face.      Drayton. 


FUR'ROW,  v.  a.     [A.  S.  fyrian.']    \i.  fu 
,]     To  c 


RROWED  ; 
pp.  FURROWING,    FURROWED.]      To   CUt   in   fur- 

rows  ;  to  hollow.  "  "Vhe  furrowed  land."  Milton. 

FUR'ROWED,  p.  a.  {Bot.)  Marked  with  longi- 
tudinal channels  or  grooves  ;  sulcate.        Gray. 

FUR'ROW-FACED  (-fast),  a.  Having  a  furrowed 
face.     "  The  furrow-faced  sea."         B.  Jonson. 

FUR'ROW-SLICE,  n.  A  narrow  slice  of  earth 
turned  up  by  the  plough.  Farm.  Ency. 

FUR'ROW-WEED,  n.  A  weed  that  grows  in  fur- 
rowed land.  Shak. 

FUR'RY,  a.  [See  Fur.]  Covered  with,  or  con- 
sisting of,  fur.  Dryden. 

FUR'THfR,  a.  [Yrom  forth  ;  cormp.  further,  smp. 
furthest.  —  A.  S.fur'thor,  furthur.] 

1.  Being  at  a  greater  distance  ;  farther. 

2.  Additional ;  ulterior.  "  To  work  them 
further  woe."  Milton. 

;Kg="  Further  and  farther,  of  the  same  signification, 
are  both  in  good  use.  —  See  Farther. 

FiJR'THfR,  a(i.     To  a  greater  distance. 

And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  further,  and  stood  in  a 
narrow  place.  Xum.  xxii.  2. 

FUR'THgR,  V.  a.     {K.  S.  forthian.']     [i.  fur- 

THEREO  ;  pp.   FURTHERING,  FURTHERED.]   To 

put  onward ;  to  forward ;  to  promote  ;  to  assist ; 
to  advance  ;  to  help.  "  Ready  to  further  them 
to  the  utmost  in  his  power."  Chesterfield. 

FiiR'THgR-ANCE,  w.  Promotion;  advancement; 
help.  *'The_/z«r<AeraMce  of  their  trade."  Spenser. 

FUR'TH?R-5R,  n.  One  who  furthers ;  a  pro- 
moter ;  a  helper.  Ascham. 

FiJR'TII^R-MORE,  ad.  or  conj.  [further  and 
more.]     Moreover ;  besides. 

JSfS'  It  is  a  conjunction  when  it  is  used  to  connect 
an  additional  clause  of  a  sentence ;  as,  ^^Furthermore, 
I  pray  you  show  my  youth,"  &c.     Shak. 

FUR'TH^R-MOST,  a.  superl.  Most  distant ;  fur- 
thest. Ash. 

FUR'TH^ST,  a.  superl.  Most  distant;  farthest. 
—  See  Further.  Davies. 

FiJR'THpST,  arf.  At  the  greatest  distance  ;  far- 
thest. Shenstone. 

FUR'TIVE,  a.  [L.  furtivus  ;  fur,  a  thief;  It.  <^ 
Slt.firfiro ;  TT.firtif]  Stolen  ;  surreptitious  ; 
obtained  by  theft. 

Dark,  furtive  beams,  and  glory  not  their  own.       Prior. 

FUR'TIVK-LY,  ad  By  theft;  in  a  furtive  man- 
ner ;  surreptitiously.  Ed.  Rev. 


FUR '  TUM,  n.    [L.]    {Law.)  Theft ;  robbery ;  lar. 

ceny.  HamiUoiu 

FU'RUN-CLE(fu'riing-kl),  n.   [L.  furunculus ;  fw 

a  thief;  —  so  called  because  it  creeps  to  a  head  1 

A  boil ;  a  felon  ;  an  angry  pustule.  IViseman. 
FiJR'- WROUGHT  (-riwt),  a.  Made  of  fur.  Gay. 
FU'RY,  n.    [L.  furor,  or  f una  ;  furo,  to  rage;  It. 

4fSp./(«7a;  Fi.fureur,  or  Ju7-ie.] 

1.  Madness  ;  rage  ;  passion  of  anger ;  frenzy. 

I  do  oppose  my  patience  to  his  ftiry.  a/iuk. 

2.  Enthusiasm  ;  exaltation  of  fancy. 

Once,  't  is  said,  when  all  were  fired, 

Filled  with  fun/,  rapt,  inspired. 

From  the  supporting  myrtles  round. 

They  snatched  her  instruments  of  sound.      CoOins. 

3.  {Myth.)  A  goddess  of  vengeance: — hence 
a  turbulent,  raging  woman  ;  a  hag ;  a  vixen ;  a 
shrew ;  a  virago. 

4.  One  of  the  Fates  or  Destinies,     [r.] 

Comes  the  blind  J'^irp,  with  the  abhorred  shears. 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.  Milton. 

FU'RY-GOD'D^ISS,  n.  The  pagan  deity  Ate,  one 
of  tfie  Furies.  Pope. 

FU'RY-LIKE,  a.  Raving ;  raging  ;  furious;  tur- 
bulent ;  vixenish.  Thomson. 

FiJRZE  (fUrz),  n.  [A.  S./yrs.]  (Bo^)  A  beauti- 
fill  flowering  evergreen  shrub ;  gorse ;  goss ; 
whin  ;   Ulex  Europceus.  Somenille. 

FiJRZE'-BXySH,  n.    A  plant ;  the  furze.         Hill. 

FilRZE'-CHAT,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily Sylviaiiee,  or  warblers,  and  genus  Saricola; 
whinchat ;  Saxicola  rid>etra.  Yarrell. 

FiJR'ZEN  (fUr'zn),  a.  Relating  to  furze;  furzy; 
gorsy.  Holland. 

FiJR'ZY,  a.  Overgrown  with  furze  ;  full  of  gorse ; 
gorsy.     "  The  furzy  field."  Gay. 

FU-SA-ROLE',  n.  [It.]  (Arch.)  A  moulding 
placed  immediately  under  the  echinus  in  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Composite  capitals.       Crabb. 

FUS-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  fusco,  fuscafus,  to  darken;" 
fuscus,  dark.]  Act  of  darkening  or  obscuring ; 
obfuscation;  darkness;  obtenebration.  Blowit. 

FUS'CINE,  n.  [L.  fuscus,  dark.]  {Chem.)  A 
brownish  matter,  obtained  from  empyreumatic 
animal  oil.  P.  Cyc. 

FtJS'CITE,  n.  [L. /!««<«,  dark.]  {Min.)  A  yel' 
lowish  variety  of  compact  scapolite  from  Nor- 
way ;  gabronite.  Brande. 

FtJS'CO-CO-BAL'Tl-A-SALT(-8he-fi-),H.(C/(e»i.) 
A  salt  formed  by  exposing  to  the  air  an  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  a  protosalt  of  cobalt,  or  by 
the  action  of  water  on  oxycobaltic  salts.  Graham. 


Deep   gray-bro^vTl ; 
Henslow. 


FU^E  (fuz),  V.  a. 
[t.  FUSED  ;  pp. 
put  into  fusion  : 

FU§E  (fuz),  V.  n. 


FUS'COrS,  a.     [L.  fuscus.] 
brown  with  a  gray  tinge. 

[li.  fundo,fustts,  to  pour  out] 
FUSING,  FUSED.]  To  melt ;  to 
to  liquefy  by  heat.         Byrom, 

To  be  melted ;  to  melt.  Bailey. 

FU§E,  M.  {Mil.)  A  tube  filled  with  a  combustible 
composition,  used  for  blasting,  or  for  firing 
shells.  —  See  Fuze.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

FU-§EE',  n.  [L.  fusus,  a  spindle ;  It.  fuso ;  Sp. 
huso  ;  Fr.  fusee,  or  fuseau.] 

1.  A  cylinder,  or  part  of 
a  watch,  round  which  the 
chain  winds. 

2.  {Mil.)  Thatpart  of  a 
bomb  or  grenade  which 
makes  it  take  fire  ;  a  fuse. 

3.  The  track  of  a  buck.  Ainsworth. 

4.  A  sort  of  firelock  or  gun  ;  —  often  written 
fisil.  —  See  Fusil.  .    Johnson. 

5.  A  squib.  Simmonds. 

6.  A  slow  match,  used  by  smokers  for  light- 
ing tobacco.  Simmonds. 

FU'§5L-OIL,  n.  [Ger.  fusel,  bad  liquor,  and  fi^ 
oil.]  Hydrate  of  amyl'e  ;  a  colorless,  oily  spirit 
obtained  from  alcohol,  very  acrid  to  the  tas-tc, 
of  a  .strong  and  nauseovis  odor,  and  stupefj'ing 
in  its  effects  :  —  called  also  oil  of  potato-spirit, 
oil  of  grain,  and  coni-spirit  oil.  Hohlyn. 

FU-^I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [Tt.  fusihilith;  Sp.  fusibili- 
dad;  Yr.ftisibilite.]  The  quality  of  being  fusi- 
ble. Wotton. 
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FUSIBLE 


Fiuiblt  calculus,  a  niwcieii  of  urinary  calculus,  char- 
acterized by  the  facility  witli  which  it  futwa  before 
(liu  lildw-pipo.  —  /'WiA/e  metal,  a  cdiiipoiind  coiiitiHt- 
iiif;  of  eight  partM  uf  liiBinulli,  llvu  parto  of  lead,  and 
three  part«  of  tin.  It  raolta  at  a  tenipurature  below 
Q\'2'.  Hublyn.     Oraham. 

FU'Jfl-FfjRM,  a.  [L.fuaus,  a  spindle,  and  forma, 
form ;  Fr.  Jusijorhie.]  {Bot.)  bhupcd  like  a 
spindle.  P.  Cyc. 

FU'iJIL  (fii'zjl),  a.  \1j.  fusilis;  f undo,  fu.tus,\.o 
pour  out;  It.  fusik;  Syt.  fusil;  0\d  Vr.fusite.] 
Capable  of  being  melted  ;  fusible.     Woodward. 

Fir'SIL  (fa'zil  or  fy-zfi')  [fu'zjl,  P.  Ja.  Sm.  C. 
Wb. ;  fM-z8',  S.  W.  J.  F. ;  fii-zll',  A'.],  n.  [Fr.] 

1.  A  tirelock  ;  a  smiiU  musket ;  a  fusee. 

2.  {Her.)  A  bearing  of  a  rhomboidal  figure, 
longer  than  the  lozenge,  and  having  its  upper 
and  lower  angles  more  acute  and  sharp  than 
the  other  two.  Lond.  Eiwy. 

Fir-iJI-LEER',  n.  [Ft.  fusillier.']  (M<7.)  Origin- 
ally, a  soldier  armed  with  a  fusil  or  light  mus- 
ket, which  might  be  slung  over  the  slioulder ; 
but  the  equipment  of  fusileers  does  not  now 
differ  from  that  of  other  regiments. 

Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

Fi;-§IL-LADE',  n.  [Ft.]  {Mil.)  A  discharge  of 
muskets ;  a  shooting  or  firing.  Qu.  Rev. 

FU-s!'JVJB,n.pl.  {Conch.)  Spindle-shaped  shells, 
a  sub-family  of  moUusca.  Swainson. 

FU^'lNGfp.a.    Melting;  liquefying. 

Fusinfr  point,  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  any  solid 
body  melts.  FVancia. 

FU'^IQN  (fu'zhunj,  n.  [L.  fusio  ;  fundo,  fustis, 
to  pour  out;  tt.fiisione;  §p.  &; Ft. Jitsion.]  The 
act  of  melting,  or  the  state  of  being  melted. 
"  Metals  in  yM«'on."  Newton. 

FU'SpME,  o.    Handsome;  neat.  [Local.]    Grose. 

FUSS,  n.  [A.  S.  fus,  ready,  quick ;  fysan,  to 
hasten.]  A  tumult ;  a  bustle  ;  much  aao  about 
trifles ;  noise.     [Colloquial.]  Swift. 

FCss,  v.  n.  To  bustle  or  make  a  great  ado  about 
trifles  ;  to  fussify.     [Colloquial.]  Brockett. 

FUS'S|-FY,  ».  n.  To  make  a  bustle  about  trifles ; 
to  bustle ;  to  fuss.     [Vulgar.]  Qu.  Rev. 

FOs'S|-LY,  ad.  In  a  bustling  manner ;  noisily. 
[Low.]  Byron. 

PUS'SJ-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
fussy,  or  making  much  ado  about  trifles ;  noisi- 
ness. .  Miall. 

fOss'JNG,  a.  Making  a  fuss ;  bustling.  SirW.Scott. 

FtJ^'^LE,  V.    See  Fuzzle.  Todd. 

fOs'SY;  a.  Addicted  to  trifling;  busy  about  tri- 
fles; bustling.  [Colloquial.]  Martineau. 
What  in  colloquial  language  ia  called  t/utau  way.    Whately. 
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fOST,  n.  rL.  futtia,  a  cudgel ;  It.  *  8p.  fiuta ; 
OlAFT.fdst^FT.f'd.-]  ■^ 

1.  The  trunk  or  shaft  of  a  column.  Drummond. 

2.  A  strong  and  disagreeable  smell,  as  that  of 
a  mouldy  barrel ;  mustmess.  Johnson. 

t  fDst,  v.  n.  To  grow  mouldy ;  to  smell  ill.  Shak. 

t  FOsT'eo,  a.    Mouldy  ;  stinking.         Bp.  Halt. 

fOs'T^T,  n.  [FT./uatet.']  The  wood  of  the  Rhus 
cotinua;  a  fugitive  yellow  dye.  Ure. 

FOsT'IAN  (ni»t'y»n),  n.  [It.  fuatagno ;  Sp.  /«*- 
tan;  '0\d  Ft. Jtistuine;  Fr.futaine.  So  called, 
Bochart  thinks,  from  Fustat,  a  city  of  Egvpt.] 

1.  A  thick,  twilled  cotton,  of  several  varieties, 
embracing  velveteen  and  corduroy. 

'T  was  Engliih  cut  on  Grrek  and  Latin, 

Like  futtian  heretofore  on  latin.  Hudibriu. 

2.  {Rhet.^  An  inflated  style,  or  forced  eleva- 
tion in  writing  or  speaking ;  bombast. 

FCst'IAN  (fa8t'y»n),  a.    1.  Made  of,  or  resem- 
bling, the  cloth  called  fustian.  Johnson, 
2.  Swelling ;    unnaturally  pompous ;    ridicu- 
lously tumid.     "  Fustian  poets."  Dry  den. 

tFUST'IAN-IST  (Iu8t'y?n-l8t),  n.  A  writer  of 
fustian  or  bombast.  Milton. 

FUS'T|C,  n.  [Derived  apparently  from  the  Fr. 
fustet.  Eng.  Cyc.]  A  yellow  dye-wood  of  two 
kinds,  known  as  old  fustic  and  young  fustic. 

t(g-  Old  fustic  is  the  produce  of  the  Moras  tinctoria. 
or  Dyer's  Mulberry,  a  native  of  tropical  America  and 
the  West  Indies  ;  young  fustic  is  the  produce  of  the 
Rlius  cotinus,  a  native  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  south 
of  France.    Eng.  Cyc. 

Ftrs'TUp,  n.  The  oflTspring  of  a  white  and  a  mus- 
tie.     [West  Indies.]  Hodgson. 

tFOs'TJ-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  fustigo,  fustigatua ; 
ftistis,  a  cudgel ;  FT.fustiger.]  To  beat  with  a 
stick ;  to  cudgel ;  to  cane.  Bailey. 

FOs-TJ-gA'TION,  «.  [Fr.fustigation.]  A  Roman 
punishment  of  beating  with  a  cudgel ;  flagella- 
tion. 

tFUS-TJ-LA'RJ-AN,  n.  [From  fusty.]  A  low 
fellow  ;  a  rascal ;  a  scoundrel.  Shak. 

FtJS'Tj-LtJG,    ;  n.    [See  Fust.]     A  gross,  fat, 
FtJS'Tl-LtJG^,  )  unwieldy  person.     [Obsolete  or 
vulgar.]  Ju7iius. 

FUS'TJ-NfisS,  n.  Mouldiness ;  bad  smfW.Sherwood. 
FtJS'TV,  a.  Ill-smelling ;  mouldy ;  musty.   Shak. 

FU§'URE  (fii'zhvr),  n.  [L.  fusura;  fundo,  fustts, 
to  pour  out.  —  See  Fise.  j  The  act  of  fusing  or 
melting;  fusion,     [r.]  Bailey. 

FU'TILE  (fu'tjl),  a.  [L.  futi lis ;  fundo,  to  pour 
out;  It.  futile;  Sp.futi'l;  Fr. fiitile.] 

1.  Trifling ;  wortKless ;  of  no  weight ;  trivial ; 
frivolous.  "  Talkers  and  futile  persons."  Bacon. 

2.  Useless;  vain.   " Futile g&ina."   Shenstone. 
Syn.  —  See  Tripling. 

FU'TJLE-LY,  ad.  In  a  futile  manner.    Dr.  Allen. 

Fy-TlL'l-TY,  n.    [L.ftUiUtas ;  futilit,  futile  ;  Sp. 
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fuHUdad;  Vt.futiliU.]  The  qiulitj  of  being 
futile  ;  triviality ;  fiivolousness ;  nugacity ;  use- 
lessness;  wortnlcssness.  Bentley. 

tF0'T|L-o08,  o.    Worthless;  trifling,    nowell 

FOt'T9CKH,  n.  »/.  ^See  FooTHooKH.]  {SmU.\ 
The  timbers  of  a  ship,  between  the  floor  timbers 
and  the  top  ones. 

VuUock-plaU*.  iron  ptatM  rroMlnr  the  aid«?«  of  th« 
top-rini  periwndicularly.  The  dead-eye*  of  llie  U»p- 
niant  riKgini!  are  fitted  to  their  up|ier  end*,  and  Ilia 
futlock-iihroiida  to  their  lower  end*. — k'uUotk  throud*, 
Mhorl  Mliroiidii,  leadinie  from  the  hiwer  end*  of  the 
fiiitork  plattM  to  a  bend  round  the  lowermaat. Juat 
below  the  top.  vimaa. 

IIFUT'VRE  (rai'yur)  [ftt'chur,  S.J.;  ft'chfir,  W.\ 
fU'tur, /'. ;  (a'lOr,  /'. ;  fai'yur,  /a. /f. ;  nj'iOr, 
colloquially  fB'clioor,  .S'm.J,  a!  [L./u/wr>M;  It. 
is  ^p.futuro  ;  Fr.  futur.]  That  will  be  herB- 
after  ;  that  is  to  come. 

Sec  future  aona,  and  daughtcra  yet  aaborn.  Popt. 

Futurr  taut,  ( Gram.)  the  leiwe  of  a  verb  which  r»- 
lates  to  future  time. 

j[  fOt'VRE  (fat'yyr),  n.    Time  to  come  ;  futurity. 

O  blindneu  to  the  /wfurrl  kindly  given. 

That  each  may  All  the  circle  marked  by  neaTcn.     Pope, 

II  FUT'l  RE-LY  (nit'yur-l?),  ad.  In  time  to  come ; 
hereafter.  Raleigh. 

II  FUT'VR-IST,  «.  One  who  has  regard  to  the 
future ;  — one  who  holds  that  the  prophecies  of 
the  Bible  are  yet  to  be  fulfilled.       Month.  Rev. 

FU-TU-Rl"TIAL  (lut-yM-rUh'*!),  a.  Relating  to 
futurity;  future,     [r.]  HamiMon. 

FU-TlT-Rl"TIQN  (nit-yu-rTgh'vn},  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  to  be  hereafter,  [r.]  Pearson. 

FU-TU'Rl-TY,  n.    1.  Time  to  come ;  the  future. 
I  will  contrive  some  way  to  make  it  known  Utfititritg.  Swift, 
2.  Event  to  come  ;  a  future  event. 
All  futurities  are  naked  before  that  all-aeeing  eye.    South. 

FUZE,  n.  A  short  tube,  made  of  well-seasoned 
wood,  and  fixed  in  the  bore  of  a  shell,  used  in 
exploding.  —  See  Fuse.  P.  Cyc. 

FtJZZ,  V.  n.  [See  Fizz.]  To  fly  out  in  small  par- 
ticles. Batley. 

t  fCzz,  v.  a.    To  make  drunk.  A.  Wood. 

F&ZZ,  n.  Light  particles ;  volatile  matter.  Smart. 

FCzZ'— bAll,  n.  A  kind  of  fungus,  which,  when 
pressed,  bursts,  and  scatters  a  fine  dust ;  a  puffr 
ball.  Johnson. 

+  FUZ'ZLE,  V.  a.  [Probably  a  cormption  ot  fud- 
dle. Richardson!]  To  make  drunk.  —  Same  as 
Fuzz.  Burton. 


FOz'ZY,  o.    Rough  and  sh 
light  and  spongy. 


having  fuzz : 
'alliwelL     Forby. 


FY,  or  FIE,  interi.  [The  imperative  of  the  Goth. 
*  A.  S.  fian,  to  hate  :  —Vf.ffi,  fie.  —  See  Fauoh.] 
A  word  of  blame  :  —  for  shame  !  Spenser. 

FYKE,  n.  \T)\\t.  fuik.]  A  bow-net  for  catching 
fish.       [Local,  U.  S.J  Bartlett: 


G. 


n  the  seventh  letter  of  the  alphabet,  has  two 
^-"  »  sounds.  It  is  always  hard  before  a,  o,  and 
u,  as  in  gain,  go,  gun,  except  in  the  word  qaol, 
which  is  better  written  yatV;  before  e,  i,  and  y,  it 
is  sometimes  soft,  as  in  gem,  ginger,  dingy,  and 
sometimes  hard,  as  in  girl,  gwbou^,  finger.  Be- 
fore n  at  the  beginning,  and  comnioniy  before 
the  same  letter  at  the  end  of  words,  it  is  mute  ; 
as  in  gnaic,  gnu,  benign. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  a,  in  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  words  derived  from  that  language,  is  often 
chnnged  into  y,  and  in  the  middle  into  i ;  as, 
ga-r,  a  year  ;  d^y,  a  day  ;  stegl,  a  sail.  The  letter 
g  is  substituted  for  to  in  several  words  derived 
from  the  Northern  languages  through  the  Cel- 
tic, as  in  guard  from  ward,  guise  from  wise,  &c. 


CA,  a  Gothic  prefix  corresponding  to  the  A.  S,  ge. 

—  See  Ge. 
GAB,  r.  n.    [A.  S.  gahban  ;  Dut.  gabberen. —It. 

gabbare ;  Fr.  gaber.] 

1.  To  talk  idly  ;  to  prate ;  to  jabber.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  lie.  Chuucer. 
GAB,  m.     [Dan.  gah,  the  mouth  ;  Sw.  gap.]     Lo- 
quacity ;  prate ;  idle  talk.     [Vulgar.]        Todd. 

GA'BAN,  n.    A  coarse  cloak.  Simmonds, 

tGAB'AR-A(?E,  n.  A  term  for  the  coarse  cloth 
in  which  Irish  goods  were  packed.  Bailey. 

GAB-AR-ptNE'  (gftb-jir-dCn'),  n.  [It.  gahbano  ;  Sp. 
galmrdina  ;  gahan,  a  great  coat  with  a  hood  and 
close  sleeves;  Fr.  gahan,  gahardine,  a  gabar- 


dine.]   A  loose  coat  or  flrock  thrown  OTer  the 
other  clothing. 

Vou  called  me  mitliclieTer,  cut-4hr(>at  dog, 

And  apit  Ul)OU  my  Jewish  gabartlimr.  Skat. 

gAB'BLE  (gUb'bl),  t.  n.     [Dim.  from  ^oA.  — Sec 
Gab.]  [i.  OAUBi-En ;  pp.  oabkliso,  oahbled.] 
1.  To  talk  rapidly,  noisily,  and  without  mean- 
ing ;  to  prate  ;  to  jabber  ;  to  babble ;  to  chatter. 

Which  made  minie  think,  when  he  did  gatbk, 

Th'  he'd  heard  thrve  laborers  of  Babel.  HmNbrat, 

8.  To  utter  inarticulate  sounds ;  to  cackle. 

The  noisy  gecte  that  gaUtled  o'er  the  pooL      GoUmmUk. 

OAb'BLE,  n.     1.  Rapid,  noisy,  and  unmeaning 
talk  ;  prate  ;  idle  talk  ;  prattle. 

Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  litn  lottd 
Among  the  builder*. 


mJeN,  SIR;    m6vE,    NOR,  SON;    Bt>LL,  BUR,  rClE.  — 9,  p,  ^,  4,  soft;  £,  G,  j,  i,  hard;   §  o«  «;   ^  <M  gs.  — THIS,  this. 
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2.  Quick  and  inarticulate  sounds,  as  of  fowls ; 
tjackle.  Shak. 

gAb'BL^R,  n.    One  who  gabbles  or  jabbers. 

gAb'BLjNG,  n.  A  rapid  and  indistinct  or  inar- 
ticulate sound,  as  of  fowls.  Spectator. 

gAb'BRO,  M.  [It.]  (Afm.)  An  aggregate  of  dial- 
lage  aiid  saussurite  ;  euphotide.  Wriyht. 

tGA'B^L,  n.  [It.  gabella;  Sp.  yaoera;  Fr.  ga- 
belle;  A.  S.  gafol;  gifan,  oaf,  to  give.]  {Law.) 
An  impost  laid  on  commodities ;  excise  ;  a  tax ; 
a  duty.  Addison. 

OJl-BELLE',n.  [Fr.  Probably  derived  throujh 
some  unknown  inflection  from  the  Teutonic 
word  geben,  to  give.  Brando.]  An  impost,  par- 
ticularly a  duty  on  salt  in  France.  Brande. 

+  gA'B5L-L?R,  n.    A  collector  of  taxes.  Wright. 

gAB-^IR-DINE'  (gab-er-d6n'),  n.  See  Gabardine. 

GA'BJ-AN,  a.  Noting  a  sort  of  petroleum,  or  min- 
eral naphtha,  found  at  Gabian,  France.  Brande. 

gA'BJ-ON,  n.  [It.  gabbione;  Sp.  gabion,  or  gavi- 
on  ;  Fr.  gabion.  —  See  Cage.]  (Fort.)  A  cylin- 
drical wicker  basket,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
filled  with  earth  :  —  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  parapet  of  trenches,  batteries,  &c.,  also  for 
covering  working  parties.    Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

gA-BI-ON-NADE',  n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  A  bulwark, 
or  parapet,  of  gabions.  Crabb. 

GA'BLE,  n.  [Goth,  gibla ;  Dut.  gevel ;  Ger.  giebel, 
gipfel;  T>a.n.  gavl.  —  Low  L.  gabella.]  {Arch.) 
The  triangular  end  of  a  house,  or  other  build- 
ing, from  the  eaves  to  the  top :  —  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  end  of  a  building.  Britton. 

GA'BLE,  a.    Noting  the  triangular  end  of  a  house 

above  the  eaves ;  as,  "  The  gable  end."     Jodrell. 

Oa'ile  window,  a  window  in  the  gable  of  a  building ; 

or  a  window  having  its  upper  part  shaped   like  a 

gable.  Britton. 

GA'BLE-r66fed  (-r8ft),  a.  {Arch.)  Having  a 
roof  converging  to  an  apex  in  the  manner  of  a 
gable,  the  sloping  rafters  being  left  open  to  the 
interior,  without  the  intervention  of  cross- 
beams or  an  arched  ceiling.  Britton. 

CA'BLgT,  71.  A  small  gable,  or  gable-shaped  deco- 
ration, frequently  introduced  on  buttresses,  tab- 
ernacles, screens,  &c.  Britton. 

False  spurs  placed  on  game- 
Craig. 

GA'BRJ-gLi-ITES,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of 
Anabaptists  in  Pomerania,  so  called  from  one 
Gabriel  Scherling.  Craig. 

gAb'RON-ITE,  n.  Igabro,  the  Italian  name  of 
a  rock  composed  of  diallage  and  felspar.]  {Min.) 
A  yellowish  stony  substance,  of  a  greasy  lustre  ; 
a  species  of  nepheline.  Ure. 

GA'BY,  or  GAW'BY,  n.  A  silly  person  ;  a  dunce  ; 
a  simpleton.     [CJolloquial  and  local.]  Todd. 

gAd,  n.     [A.  S.  gad ;  Sw.  gadd.  —  See  Goad.] 

1.  The  point  of  a  weapon  ;  a  spear  or  arrow- 
head. Shak. 

2.  A  sceptre  or  club.     Mir.  for  Mag. 

3.  A  boss,  or  small  spike, 
of  steel,  with  which  the  knuc- 
kles of  gauntlets  were  armed. 

Fairholi. 

4.  A  wedge  or  ingot  of  iron 
or  steel.  Moxoii. 

5.  {Mining.)  A  small  punch  of  iron  with  a  long 
wooden  handle,  used  to  break  up  the  ore.    Craig. 

t  Upon  the  ^ad,  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment ; 
upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  "  All  this  done  upon 
the  gad!"  Shak. 

gAd,  v.  n.  [Probably  formed  from  the  past  part, 
of  A.  S.  ga,  or  g^n,  to  go.     Richardson.]     [i. 

GADDED  ;  J)p.  GADDING,  GADDED.]      To  ramble 

or  rove  about  idly. 

How  now,  my  beadstroii!;,  where  have  you  been  gaddinril 

Shak. 

gAd'-A-BOUT,  n.  One  who  runs  about  much ; 
a  gadder  ;  a  gossip.     [Colloquial.]  Todd. 

gAd'BEE,  n.  [See  Gad,  n.]  A  large  stinging 
fly ;  the  gadfly.  Maunder. 

gAd'D^R,  n.     One  who  gads  about  idly. 

gAd'DJNG,  n.     A  roving  or  going  about.     Boyle. 


gAb'locks,  n.pl. 
cocks. 
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gAd'D1NG-LY,  ad.     In  a  gadding,  roving  manner. 

gAd'DJSH,  a.    Disposed  to  gad  or  wander  about. 

gAd'DJSH-NESS,    n.      Idleness  ;     slothfulness  ; 

waste  of  time.  Abp.  Leighton. 

gAd'FLY,  n.  [See  Goad.]  {^Ent.)  The  common 
name  of  several  species  of  insects  of  the  genus 
Tabanus,  which  torment  horses  and  cattle  by 
piercing  them  with  their  sharp  proboscis  to  suck 
their  blood  ;  the  horse-fly  ;  the  breese.  Harris, 
j^'  The  Tabanus  atratus  is  the  most  common  of  the 
large  gadfiiea.     Harris. 

gAd-1-TA'Nj-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Pertaining  to  Ca- 
diz (ancient  Gades)  or  its  inhabitants.     Clarke. 

gAd-I-TA'NJ-AN,  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant 
of  Cadiz.       '  Baldwin. 

t  gAd'LJNG,  a.    Straggling.  BuUokar. 

gAd'L|NG,  n.   1.  A  gad-about ;  a  gadder. CAawcer. 

2.  A  a  boss  on  the  knuckle  of  a  gauntlet ;  a 

gad.  —  See  Gad.  Fairholt. 

GA'DOID,  n.  (L.  aadus,  a  cod.]  {Ich.)  A  family 
of  soft-finned  fishes,  of  which  the  cod-fish  may 
be  regarded  as  the  type.  Brande. 

GA'DOID,  a.  {Ich.)  Relating  to  cod-fishes. O^i'foie. 

gAd'O-LIN-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  rare,  hard  miner- 
al, of  black,  brownish,  or  yellowish  color,  named 
in  honor  of  Prof.  Gadolin ;  —  called  also  yttrite, 
or  ytterbite.  Ure. 

gA' Dus,n.  {Ich.)  A  Linnaean  genus  of  fishes 
including  the  cod.  Storer. 

gAd'wAlL,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  common  name  of 
the  duck.  Anas  strepera,  which  inhabits  the 
shores  and  marshes  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  Europe.  Eng.  Cyc. 

gAel  (gal),  n. ;  pi.  Gael.  1.  A  Scotch  'Celt, 
commonly  called  a  Scotch  Highlander. 

The  Oael  are  confessedly  the  unmixed  and  unconquered 
posterity  of  the  Celts,  who  first  peopled  Britain  from  the 
opposite  shores  of  Gaul.  li.  A.  Artmtrony. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  and  admitted  that  the 
modern  Gael  arc  a  portion  of  the  Galli  or  Gauls,  of  anti- 
quity. P.  Cyc. 

2.  An  Irish  Celt.  i?.  A.  Armstrong. 

IIGAE'LIC  [ga'ljk,  Ja.  if.  iJ. ;  ga'e-lik,  .Sw.],  n. 
The  Gaelic  language  ;  —  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic, 
spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

The  Gaelic  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  parent  Celtic, 
and  has  fewer  inflections,  than  the  Welsh,  Manks.  or  Irish 
dialects.  Ji.  A.  Armstrong. 

11  GAE'IjIC,  a,  1.  Pertaining  to  those  descend- 
ants of  the  Celts  who  inhabit  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  or  to  their  language.  Armstroiig. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Irish  Celts,  or  their  lan- 
guage. Latham. 

gAff,  n.     [STp.gafa;  Fr.  gaffe,  a  boat-hook.] 

1.  A  harpoonor  large  hook.  Ainsworth. 

2.  An  artificial  spur  put  upon  a  game-cock. 

3.  {Natit.)  The  spar  to  which  the  head  of  a 
fore-and-aft  sail  is  bent.  Dana. 

gAF-FAW,  w.  a  loud  laugh. —  See  Guffaw. 
[Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

gAf'F?R,  n.  [A  corruption  of  good  father,  ac- 
cording to  Lye  ;  of  god-father,  according  to 
Somner;  of  grandfather,  according  to  Keight- 
ley.  —  A.  S.  gefere,  a  companion.   Junius.] 

1.  An  old  word  of  respect  applied  to  an  aged 
man,  as  gammer  to  a  woman  ;  —  at  present  ob- 
solete, or  applied  only  to  an  old  rustic.  "  Gaffer 
Treadwell."  Gay. 

2.  t  An  old  man. 

a  few  honest  gaffers,  with  their  elect  pastor.   Bp.  Oauden. 

gAf'FLE  (gaffl),  n.  [A.  S.  gaflas,  forks  ;  Dut. 
gaffel,  a  fork  ;  Ger.  gabel ;  Dan.  gaffel ;  Icel. 
gaffal ;  Sw.  gaffel.] 

1.  An  artificial  spur  to  be  put  upon  the  leg  of 
a  cock  when  he  is  set  to  fight.  Johnson. 

2.  A  steel  lever  used  to  bend  cross-bows 
with.  Sherwood. 


gAff'LOCK,  n.    See  Gavelock. 


Todd. 


gAFF'-TOP-SAIL,  n.     {NatU.)   A  light  sail  set 
over  a  gaff,  the  sail  being  spread  by  it.      Dana. 

gAf'OL,  n.     [A.   S.  gafole,   or  gaful.]     {Law.) 
Rent  or  income :  — a  tax,  tribute,"  or  custom. 

gAf'OL-LAND,  )  n.       {Law.)    Rented   land  :  — 
gAF'UL— LAND,  '  land  liable  to  taxes.  Whishuw. 


GAIN 

gAg,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  ccegian,  to  lock,  shut  fast- 
cafjr,  a  key.]  [i.  GAGGED ;pjo.  gagging,  gaooeu.) 
To  stop  the  mouth  with  something  that  alloivs 
breathing,  but  hinders  speaking ;  to  silence. 

Is  it  peace,  because  the  man  is  gagged  and  cannot  orovor 
awed  and  dare  not,  cry  out  of  oppression  ?  '    gniitit 

gAg,  n.  Something  to  put  into  the  mouth  to 
hinder  speech  or  eating  ;  a  muzzle.         Milton. 

GA^tE,  n.  1.  [It.  gaggio  ;  Fr.  gage.  —  A.  S.  ceFoi- 
an,  to  lock,  shut  fast ;  gage  being  that  by  which 
a  man  is  bound  to  certain  fulfilments.  Tooke.] 
A  pledge  ;  a  pawn ;  a  security. 

The  gage  and  hostage  of  your  keeping  it        Southern. 

2.  A  challenge  to  combat,  as  by  a  glove  or 
gauntlet  thro\vn  upon  the  ground  by  the  chal- 
lenger. 

There,  take  my  gage;  behold,  I  offer  it 

To  him  that  first  accused  him  in  this  cause.       Fairfar, 

3.  A  plum  of  several  varieties.  "  Green  gage." 

4.  {Physics.)  An  instrument  or  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  state  of  a  phenomenon ;  as, 
"  A  wind  gage." 

5.  {Naut.)  The  number  of  feet  which  a  ship 
sinks  in  water  :  —  also  the  position  of  one  ship 
as  regards  another  ;  as,  "  To  have  the  weather 
gage,  or  the  lee  gage."  Dana. 

0.  {^Mech.)  Any  instrument  used  to  measure 
or  adjust.  Smart. 

g^  In  the  last  three  senses  written  also  gauge.— 
See  Gauge. 

GA^E,  v.  a.  [Fr.  gager.]  \i.  gaged  ;  pp.  gag- 
ing, GAGED.] 

1.  To  wager  ;  to  impawn ;  to  give  as  a  pledge 
or  security. 

A  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  the  king.  Sliak. 

2.  To  bind  by  a  pledge  or  security  ;  to  engage. 

My  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal. 
Hath  left  me  gaged.  Shak. 

gSS'  See  Gauge  for  other  meanings. 

GA^'jpR,  n.  One  who  gages.  —  See  Gauger.  Todd. 

gAg'G^R,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  gags. 
2.  A  lifter  used  by  a  founder;  —  consistmgof 
a  piece  of  iron  shaped  like  letter  T.  Sitnmotuls. 

gAg'GLE,  v.  n.  [Dut.  gagelen.]  To  make  a 
noise  like  a  goose  ;  to  cackle ;  to  gabble.  Bacon. 

gAg'GLE,  n.  A  flock  of  geese.  [Local.]  Halliicell. 

gAg'GLING,  n.  A  noise  made  by  geese ;  a  gab- 
bling ;  a  cackling.  Howell. 

GAHN'ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  native  aluminate  of 
zinc,  named  in  honor  of  the  Swedish  chemist 
Gahn ;  —  sometimes  called  automalite.  Brande. 

gAi'^-TY,  n.    Mirth.  —  See  Gayety.     Johnson. 

GAILLIARDE  (gal-yird'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  lively  dance 
derived  from  Italy.  Brande. 

GAI'LY,  ad.    See  Gayly.  Johnson. 

gAIN,  n.     [It.  guadagno ;  Fr.  gain.] 

1.  Any  thing  acquired ;  profit ;  advantage ; 
emolument ;  benefit ;  lucre ;  interest. 

We  have,  as  a  first  principle,  laid  down,  what  we  appre- 
hend every  one  must  allow,  that  gain,  or  the  hope  of  (/«/«,  is 
the  mover  of  all  intercourse  or  trade.  Franklin. 

2.  Overplus  in  a  computation ;  —  opposed  to 
loss ;  as,  "  Loss  or  gain."  Johnson. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  bevelling  shoulder  of  a  joist 
or  other  timber  :  —  the  lapping  of  the  end  of  a 
joist,  &c.,  upon  a  trimmer  or  girder,  the  gain 
or  bevelling  shoulder  of  the  former  being  let 
into  the  latter  by  a  cut.  London  Ency. 

Syn.  — See  Advantage,  Benefit,  Emolu- 
ment. 
GAIN,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  gynan,  to  gain  as  money.— 
It.  guadagnare  ;  I'ort.  ganhar ;  Sp.  ganar ;  Fr. 
gagner.  —  According  to  Tooke,  from  A.  S.  gewin- 
naw,  to  win.]  [i.  gained  ;  pp.  gaining,  gained.] 

1.  To  acquire  ;  to  obtain  ;  to  win  ;  to  get. 

For  fame  with  toil  we  !/am,  but  lose  with  ease.       fope. 
A  leper  once  he  lost,  and  gaimd  a  king.  Milton. 

2.  To  draw  to  one's  side;  to  get  the  good 
will  of ;  to  secure. 

To  gratify  the  queen,  and  gain  the  court.         Dn/den. 

3.  To  arrive  at ;  to  reach  ;  to  attain. 

Thus  saved  from  death,  they  gain  the  Phestan  shores.  Pope. 

To  gain  ground.,  to  advance,  prevail,  or  increase. — 

To  gain  over,  to    draw   to    a    party   or  interest.— 
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To  gain  tXt  viind  nf  a  ship,  (JVaiit.)  to  arrive  on  the 
weatliur  itide,  or   to   wimlwaril,  of  another   veHHvl, 
when  both  are  sailing  as  near  the  wind  an  pomtible. 
Mar.  Diet. 
Syn.  —  See  Acquire,  Get. 

UAIN,  V.  n.    To  acquire  profit  or  advantage. 

Thou  hMt  greedily  gaiiirtl  of  thy  Delghbom  by  vxtortiont. 

To  fain  on,  or  upon,  to  encroach  ;  to  advance  U|>ou  : 
to  obtain  inlliienco  with. 

G\I.\,  a.     Handy  ;  ready  ;  convenient;  desirable. 
[Norfolk  and  SuHolk,  England.]  Forbi/. 


Capable  of  being  gained;  ob- 
Sherwood. 


GAIN'A-BLE,  a. 
tainuble.     j.^'-] 

GAIN'A^E,  n.  [Low  L.  gainagium,  or  waina- 
giiim;  hr.  gainer,  to  cultivate.  —  A.  S.  ween, 
a  wain  or  wagon. — See  Wainaoe.]  {Law.) 
Waina  or  wagons,  ploughs,  &c.,  with  their  fur- 
niture for  carrying  on  the  work  of  tillage  :  — the 
profit  arising  from  the  tillage  of  land.     Burrill. 

GAIN'-Dg-VOT'pi),  a.  Devoted  to  the  pursuit 
of  gain.     "  Gain-devoted  cities."  Cotoper. 

GAIN"t;R,  n.    One  who  gains.  Bacon. 

GAIN'Ft)L,  a.     1.  Advantageous;  profitable. 

To  put  men  to  discoume  of  that  wherein  they  arc  mort 
eminent  is  the  most  yain/'ul  way  of  conversation.       Herbert. 

2.  Lucrative ;  productive ;  remunerative. 
•'  Gainful  dispensations."  Bj?.  Hall. 

OAIN'fCl-LY,  ad.    Profitably;  advantageously. 

GAlN'FiyL-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  gain- 
ful ;  profit ;  advantage.  Johnson. 

t  gAIN'gI  V-ING,  n.    A  giving  against ;  distrust ; 

misgiving.  Shak. 

gAI.\'ING§,  n.pl.    Acquisitions  made  by  labor, 

industry,  or  successful  enterprise.  Clarke. 

GAIN'LfSS,  a.  Unprofitable  ;  producing  no  ad- 
vantage. Hammond. 

cAlN'LgSS-NfisS,  n.  Unprofitableness  ;  useless- 
ness  ;  emptiness.  Decay  of  Piety. 

tGAIN'LY,  arf.   Handily ;  dexterously.   H.  More. 

II  GAIN-SAY',  or  GAIN'SAY  [gan-sa',  W.J.F.Ja.; 
gan'sa,  .S.  P.  E.  K.  Sm.'],  v.  a.  [against  and 
say.]  [i.  GAINSAID ;  pp.  oainsayixo,  gain- 
said.] To  contradict;  to  oppose;  to  deny  ;  to 
dispute ;  to  repel. 

If  he  it  gainsay,  I  will  prove  it  on  him.   Robert  of  Bnmne. 

|[GAIN-SAy'5R,  or  gAin'sAY-?R,  n.  One  who 
gainsays;  a  contradicter.  Blair. 

II  gALV-SAY'ING,  or  gAIN'SAY-JNG,  «.  Opposi- 
tion ;  denial ;  contradiction.  South. 

'GAINST  (2«nst),  prep.  Contracted  from  against. 
[Poetical.]  Dryden. 

tGAfN'STAND, t5. a.  [against &nd stand.]  [t.OAix- 

STOOD  ;  pp.    GAINSTANDING,    GAINSTOOl).]      To 

withstand  ;  to  oppose  ;  to  resist.  Sidney, 

tcAlN'STRIVE,  r.  a.  [against  sixii  strive.]  To 
withstand ;  to  oppose  ;  to  resist.  Grimoald. 

t gAin'STRIVE,  v.  n.  To  make  resistance;  to 
otfer  opposition.  Sjienser. 

gAir'-FOVVl,  n.  {Omith.)  A  large  bird;  the 
auk  or  penguin.  Booth, 

G.\iR'1SH  (gir'ish),a.  1.  Gaudy;  show}*;  glaring; 

flaunting ;  gay.  Johnson. 

2.  Extravagantly  gay ;  flighty.  Johnson. 

«y  Written  also  garish.  —  See  GARISH. 

gAir'|SH-LY,  ad.     In  a  gairish  manner. 

GAlR'lSIi-NfiSS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  gairish. 

GAIT,  n.     [A.  S.  gan,  to  go  ;  Dan.  gaaet,  gone.] 
L  A  way  ;  march  ;  progress  ;  walk. 

Nought  regarding,  they  kept  on  their  gctit.         Spenser. 

2.  Manner  of  walking,  flying,  or  swimming ; 
carriage  ;  walk  ;  bearing. 

Great  Juno  comet;  I  know  her  by  her  gait.  Shak. 

I  described  his  way. 
Bent  all  on  speed,  and  marked  his  aery  gait.         MHIon. 

3.  {Agric.)  A  sheaf  of  grain  tied  in  a  particu- 
lar manner  ;  —  a  charge  made  for  sheep  and  cat- 
tle taken  at  a  pasture  to  graze  for  the  season. 

Loudon.    Simmonds. 
Syn.  — See  Carriage. 

GAIT'pD,  a.    Having  a  particular  gait.         Shak. 
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gAIT'^B,  n. ;  pi.  OAITBB8.  [p\A  Fr.  guestre$ ;  Fr. 
gitetre.]  A  covering  of  cloth  for  the  leg  and 
ankle  ;  a  kind  of  lipattcrdauhes.  Todd. 

To  dress   or  to   furnish  with 
Todd. 


OAlT'eil,   V.  a 
gaiters. 

GAIT'gR,     )  „,     {Agric.)  One  who  gaits  or  t 
GArJ"N(;R,  )  up  grain  in  a  particular  manner 
preserve  it  from  rain. 

gA 


les 

to 

I^udon. 


'LA  [gii'l?,  IV.  F.  Sm,  C. ;  gll'l?,  Ja, ;  ga'l»,  J. ; 
ga'l?  or  gi  I?,  A'.],  n.  [It.,  Sp.,  i;  Fr.,  ornament, 
dress,  ostentation.  "  Gala  is  not  improbably  de- 
rived from  Ar.  cala,  or  caloat,  a  robe  of  honor." 
Gibbon.]     A  show  ;  festivity  ;  mirth.  Todd. 

GA-LAC'TJC,  a.     [Or.  ydXn,  y6hiKTo(,  milk.] 

1.  (C'hem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from 
milk ;  lactic.  Hoblyn. 

a.  iAstron.)  Relating  to  the  galaxy  or  Milky 
Way.  Hind. 

OaUictic  Circle,  {Aatron.)  a  great  circle  of  the  heav- 
ens, to  whicli  the  course  of  the  Milky  Way,  as  traced 
by  the  unaided  eye,  most  nearly  conforms.  —  Galactic 
poles,  the  two  opposite  points  of  the  heavens,  situated 
at  90°  from  the  Galactic  Circle.  Brandt. 

GA-LAc'T|NE,  n.  [Gr.  ydtXa,  y&XaxTOi,  milk.] 
\Chem.)  A  milky  and  waxy  substance  obtained 
from  the  sap  of  the  galactodendron.  Phil.  Mag. 

GA-LAc'tITE,  n.  (iVm.)  A  whitish  fossil  sub- 
stance ;  milkstone.  Wrig/U, 

GA-LAC-TO-DEN'DRQN,  n.  [Gr.  ydXa,  ydlaxTOi, 
irnilk,  and  &lvl>pov,  a  tree.]  (Bot,)  The  milk-tree 
or  cow-tree  of  South  America,  which,  when 
tapped,  yields  a  white,  palatable,  and  nutritious 
liquid,  much  resembling  milk.  Brande, 

GA-LAC'T0-G6GUE  (-gSg),  n.  [Gr.  yn).n,  yihiK- 
Tos,  milk,  and  aytu,  to  lead.]  A  term  applied  to 
medicines  which  promote  tne  secretion  of  milk 
in  the  breast.  Ogilvie. 

GAL-AC-TOM'5-TPR,  n.  [Gr.  yd).a,  ydlaxTOf, 
milk,  and  nirgov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  cream  produced 
by  pure  milk;  a  lactometer.  —  See  Lactome- 
ter. 

ga-lac-t6ph'a-9Ist,  »». 
milk,  and  (pdyu),  to  eat.] 
milk. 


GAL-AC-T6PH'A-GOflS,   a. 
milk,  and  (j>6yu),  to  eat.] 
on  milk. 

GAL-AC-TOPH'O-ROOs,  a. 
milk,  and  ipopiui,  to  bear.] 
tiferous. 


Ure. 

[Gr.  y6Xa,  yiXaKrof, 

One  who  subsists  on 

Wright. 

[Gr.  ydXa,  yAXaicTOf, 

Feeding  or  subsisting 

DungUson. 

[Gr.  y&Xa,  ydXoKTOi, 

Carrying  milk  ;  lac- 

Dunglison. 


GA-LAC-TQ-P0I-6T'JC,  «.  [Gr.  yn).a,  y6XaKT0(, 
milk,  and  noitiTiKdi,  productive  ;  rroi/w,  to  make.] 
{Med.)  Producing  milk.  Brande. 


A  day  of  festivity  or  splendor ; 
Lee. 


{Galago  Senegaleurir), 

galanqa.]     {Med.) 


GA'LA-DAY,  n. 

a  holiday, 
t  GA-LA^E',  n.  [Fr.  galoge.]   A  shepherd's  clog ; 

a  galoche.  Spenser. 

GA-lA'GO,  n.  {Zool.)  A 
genus  of  small  quadru- 
manous  animals  inhab- 
iting different  parts  of 
Africa,  and  subsisting 
chiefly  on  insect  food. 

Wnght. 

GA-LAn'GA     (-lang'-),  )  n. 

GA-LAN'GAL,  '  [Ft    .,  ,     ,     , 

A  root  brought  from  China,  formerly  much  used 
as  a  warm  stomachic  bitter;  —  known  under 
two  designations,  as  the  qreater  ga/angal  and 
the  smaller  ga/angal,  the  former  being  obtained 
from  the  Alpiiiin  galanga,  and  the  latter  from 
an  unknown  plant.  Fng.  Cyc. 

GAL'.\x\-TiNE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  dish  of  veal,  chick- 
ens, or  other  white  meat,  freed  from  bones,  tied 
up,  boiled,  and  served  cold.  Smart. 

GA-LA'TIAN§  (g9-la'sh»n7.),  n.pl.  {Geog.)  Per- 
sons descended  from  the  Gauls  who  settled  in 
Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  to  whom  one  of  the 
Ej)istles  of  St.  Paul  was  addressed. 

gAl'AX-Y  [gSI'jk-s?,  W,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  C; 

ga'l?k-8?,  J>.  A'.  ;   gJl-ISk's?,  /'.],  n.      [Gr.  ynXa^i- 

aj ;  ynXa,  ydXaKTOf,  milk;  L.  galnnas;  It.  ga- 
lassia ;  Sp.  galaxia  ;  Fr.  galaxie.] 


GALERITE 

L  The  Milky  Way  ;  a  luminous  tract  or  zone, 
seen  in  the  evening  encompa«Mng  the  heavens, 
or  sky,  from  horizon  to  horizon.  Milton. 

2.  Any  splendid  assemblage  of  persons  or 
things. 

The  crowded,  yrt  clear  and  luminous,  galajirt  of\maMtrr 
dill'used  tliruugh  Ikv  wurlu  uT  blaiiup  Taylor.  J'arr. 

OAl.'BJf-J^OM,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  x"^^"!-]  A  resinoua 
gum  or  concrete  juice  obtained  frotn  a  peren- 
nial and  umbelliferouH  plant  growing  in  Africa, 
Syria,  and  Persia;  —  used  in  medicine  and  ftir 
making  varnish.  Hilt. 

OAl  '  B  u-  L  Os,  n.  [L.]  ( Bot.)  A  kind  of  cone, 
as  the  berry  or  fruit  of  the  cypress  or  juniper. 

P.  Cye. 

oAl-bv-iI'- 

M-JIC,  n.  pi. 

[L.  gulhtiUt, 

a      yellow- 

bird.J     {Ornith.)  A  sub- 

family  of  fissirostral    birds  of  ^ 

the  order  Passeres  and  family         ^~  ^  ^ 

AlceditUda;  jacamars.    Gray.     Gaibuia  Irptura. 

GAlE,  n.  [A.  S.  gyl'an,  to  shriek,  yell,  howl; 
Dut.  galmen,  to  sound  ;  Ger.  g^illcn ;  gal,  gall, 
a  sound ;  Icel.  gella.] 

1.  {Saiit.)  A  current  of  air ;  a  wind  stronger 
than  a  breeze ;  a  gust ;  a  blast ;  as,  "A  gentle 
gale"  ;  "  A  fresh  gale." 

*»-  "  When  the  word  is  used  without  anjr  qnaliff- 
cation,  it  signifios  a  vchenicnt  or  leniitestuous  wind-, 
a  storm  of  wind."    Mar.  Dirt. 

2.  {Bot.)  [Of  uncertain  etymology.]  A  plant 
growing  in  bogs ; — cMed  &l»obog-myrtle.Smttrt. 

Syn.  — See  Wind. 

GALE,  V.  n.  1.  [From  the  noun.]  {Naitt.)  To  be 
impelled  by  a  g^le  or  breeze.  ('hamhers. 

2.  [A.  S.  galan,  to  sing ;  Dan.  gale ;  Icel.  4r 
Sw.  gala.]     To  sing.     [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

In  Choucer's  Court  of  I.ove,  the  niirhtiniralr  Is  said  lorry 
and  gate;  hence  its  name  niyhttgtUi;  or  nighltngak.  Tyrtchill, 

OA  'LF.-JI,  n.     [L.,  a  helmet^ 

1.  {Anat.  &  Surg.)  The  innermost  of  th^  en- 
veloping membranes  of  the  fcctus  :  —  a  kind  of 
bandage.  Lhingli^on. 

2.  {Gcol.)  A.genus  of  Echini.  Agastiz. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  upper  lip  of  a  labiate  flower  ;  a 
helmet.  P.  Cyc 

GAL'EAS,  or  GA'L5-AS  [gary»8,  S.J.  F.;  gal'yM. 
W.  K. ;  g$l'c-as,  P.  Sm.],  n.  [It.  gnleazza  ;  Fr. 
galeace,  or  galeasse.  —  See  Galley.]  A  low.- 
heavy-built  vessel  worked  or  moved  with  both 
sails  and  oars  ;  a  Venetian  galley.     Simmondt. 

GA'Lf,-ATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Formed  like  a  hel- 
met ;  lielmeted.  Loudon. 


gA'L^-AT-PD,  a.  [L.  galea,  galeattu, 
to  cover  with  a  helmet ;  galea,  a  hel- 
met.] 

1.  Covered  as  with  a  helmet.  Woodward. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  a  flower  like  a  helmet,  as 
monk's-hood  or  aconite.  Mautitier. 

3.  {Zo:il.)  Having  feathers  on  the  head  which 
in  shape  appear  like  a  helmet.  Maunder. 

GA-LEE'TO,  »».  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  genus  Blen- 
nius.  Clarke. 

GA-LE'GA,  n.  [6r.  ya'ila,  milk.]  {Bot.)  A  f(cnu» 
of  plants,  including  the  goat's-rue  ;  —  so  named 
because  it  is  supposed  to  increase  the  milk  of 
animals,  especially  of  goats.  Brande. 

GA-LE'NA,  n.  [Gr.  ynXrjvi) ;  yaifui,  to  shine ;  L. 
galena, "lend  ore.]  {Min.)  An  ore  of  lead;  na- 
tive sulphuret  of  lead.  Ure. 

GA-LftN'lC         )  a.    1.  Relating  to  Galen,  a  cel- 
G.\-LfcN'I-C.AL,  '  ebrated  ancient  physician. 

2.  Relating  to  galena. 
G.\'n;.\-I§M,n.  The  doctrines  of  Galen. rAfliwirr*. 
G.\'L5N-lST,  n.    A  follower  of  Galen.        Donne. 

OAr^E-dP'STS,  n.  [L.,  from  Or.  yaXlo-4,n  ;  yaX^, 
a  weasel,  and  oi^if,  appearance.1*  {Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  has  a  gro- 
tesque appearance,  and  may  be  likened  to  the 
form  of  a  weasel ;  hemp-nettle.  Loudon. 

gAl-P-rIc'I  -LATE,  a.  [L.  galerut,  a  hat.l  Cov- 
ered as  w-ith  a  hat  or  cap..  Smart. 

gAl'P-RITE,  n.     [L.  galeritua,  that  wears  a  hat; 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOU,  s6n  ;    bClL,  UiJU,   ROLE.  — <;;,  9,  ^,  i,  soft,   C,  e,  j,  |,  hard;   §  <M  x;    ^  as  gx.  — THIS,  this. 
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ffalertis,  a.ha.t.']  (Gco^.)  A  kind  of  fossil  shell;  — 
[  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  hat.  P.  Cyc. 
gAle§,  M.J9/.      [A.  S.  ^o/b/,  tax,  rent.]     {Law.) 

Instalments.  Story. 

GA-LETTE',  n.     [Fr.]  A  French  pastry.      Merle. 

GA'LJ-A,  n.     (Med.)  A  composition  or  mixture 

containing  gall.  Dunglisoti. 

GA'LJC,  a.  &  n.    See  Gaelic.  Chalmers. 

iGA-LI"CJ-AN  (gHisl''?-?")?  «•  (Geog.)  Belong- 
ing to  Galicia,  in  Spain,  or  to  Galicia,  in  Aus- 
trian Poland.  Murray. 

II  GA-LI"CI-AN,  ».  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Galicia.      "  Baldwin. 

GAL-J-LE'AN,  M.  1.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  an  in- 
habitant of  Galilee.  Luke  xxiii.  6. 
2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  Jewish  sect  founded  by 
Judas  of  Gaulon,  in  Upper  Galilee,  some  years 
after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  They  were  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  resistance  to  the  authority 
of  the  Romans.  Eden. 

GAL-l-LE'AN,  a.     {Geog.)  Relating  to  Galilee. 

The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake.  Milton. 

gAl'1-L?E,  n.  {Eccl.  Arch.)  A  porch  or  append- 
age of  some  large  churches,  used  for  depositing 
dead  bodies  previously  to  their  interment,  for 
the  formation  of  religious  processions,  and  for 
various  other  purposes. 

And  now  within 
An  oaken  galilee,  now  black  with' age, 
Ilia  old  Iberian  ancestors  were  laid.  Southey. 

GALIMATIAS  (gal-e-iTia'she-si),  n.  [Fr.]  Non- 
sense ;  bombast. —  See  Gallimatia.  Addison. 

gAl'IN-GALE,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  ;  Cypcrus.  Lee. 

GAL'IOT  (gal'yot)     [gil'yot,  W.  Ja.  K.  C;  gal'e- 
.   ot,  P.  Sm.  W6.],  n.     [It.  galeotta;  Sp.galeota; 
t'r.  galiote.  —  See  Galley.] 

1.  A  small  galley,  or  sort  of  brigantine,  for 
chase.  Kiiolles. 

2.  A  Dutch  vessel  carrying  a  main  and  miz- 
zen-mast  and  a  large  gaff-mainsail.    Mar.  Diet. 

OAL>T-PE'A,  n.  {Dot.)  A  genus  of  rutaceous, 
shrubby,  or  arborescent  plants,  found  in  South 
America.  -P.  Cyc. 

gAl'J-POT,  n.  [Fr.]  The  name  of  a  white,  vis- 
cid resin,  found  on  fir  trees ;  an  inferior  sort  of 
turpentine,  poor  in  oil ;  —  called  also,  when  pu- 
rified, Burgundy  pitch.  Simmonds. 

ftA'LI-ClM,  n.    [Gr.  yfi).a,  milk  ;  some  species  be- 
,  ing  used  in  curdling  milk.]    A  genus  of  plants ; 
bedstraw.  P.  Cyc. 

GALL,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  gealla;  Dut.  gal;  Ger.  ^alle; 
Dan.  galde ;  Sw.  galle.']  {Aimt.)  The  bile ;  a 
bitter  yellowish-green  fluid  of  a  nauseous  smell, 
secreted  by  the  liver,  and  modified  by  the  gall- 
bladder, into  which  it  is  discharged.       Palmer. 

2.  The  part  which  contains  the  bile.  Browne. 

3.  Bitterness  ;  rancor ;  malignity. 

A  slave  whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint.         Shdk. 

4.  [See  the  verb.]     A  slight  hurt  by  fretting 
oif  the  skin.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

GALL,  n.     [L.  <Sr  It.  gaUa  ;  Sp.  agalla ;  ¥x. galle. '\ 
An  excrescence  or  tumor  produced  on  plants  by 
•  the  action  of  animals,  especially  insects  of  the 
.  family  Hymenoptera  ;  —  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  irritation  caused  by  a  poisonous  liquid  dis- 
charged into  the  orifice  made  by  the  insect  for 
.  the  introduction  of  its  egg.    Micrographic  Diet. 
Gall  of  glass,  the  neutral  salt  skimmed  off  the  sur- 
face of  melted  crown  glass  ;  sandi  ver  ;  gall-glass.  Ure. 

GAlL,  v.  a.  [Fr.  galer,  to  scratch  one's  self; 
gale,   a     scab.]       \i.  galled  ;    pp.   galling, 

GALLED.] 

1.  To  fret,  wear  away,  or  hurt  by  friction  or 
attrition ;  to  chafe. 

I  am  loath  to  ijall  a  ncw-hcalcd  wound.  Shak. 

The   Gabriel,  ridini;  astern   the   Michael,  had  her  cable 

gallod  asunder  . .  .  with  a  piece  of  driving  ice.  7Iackha/t. 

,     2.  To  irritate ;  to  exasperate  ;  to  tease ;    to 
ve.\.  m 

His  guilty  mind  is  frequently  galled  with  the  remem- 
branec  of  it.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  harass  ;  to  annoy. 

In  our  wars  against  the  French  of  old,  we  used  to  gall 
them  with  our  long  bows.  Addison. 

gAlL,  V.  a.  {Dyeing.)  To  steep  in  a  decoction 
of  gall  or  the  gall-nut. 


gAll,  v.  n.  To  fret ;  to  be  teased  or  vexed.  Shak. 

gAl'LANT,  a.  [It.  <Sf  Sp.  galante;  Fr.  galant. — 
See  (jala.  The  ultimate  origin  of  the  word  is 
much  disputed.  —  It.  iSf  Sp.  gala,  ornament, 
court-dress.  —  W.  gallu,  power.  —  Skinner 
thinks  the  etymon  of  the  word  may  be  from  the 
nation  of  the  Gauls.] 

1.  Gay  ;  well-dressed  ;  showy ;   fine. 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes.  dray. 

2.  Brave  ;  high-spirited ;  daring ;  magnani- 
mous ;  courageous  ;  valiant ;  heroic  ;  fearless  ; 
chivalrous  ;  intrepid ;  bold.  "  A  gallant  youth." 
Shak.     "  Gallant  spirits."    Drayton. 

fcAL'LANT,  M.  A  brave,  high-spirited  man;  a 
hero.   *  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

II  GAL-LAnt',  a.  Possessed  of  gallantry  ;  atten- 
tive to  ladies  ;  courteous  or  devoted  to  women. 

II  GAL-LAnT'  [g?l-lant',  W.  J.Ja.K.  Sm.;  g?!- 
lant',  «.  P.  F.  R.  Wb.],  n. 

1.  A  gay,  sprightly,  fashionable  man.  "  Our 
travelled  gallants."  Shak. 

A  gallant  of  the  last  edition. 
More  rich  than  gaudy  in  his  habit.  Massingcr. 

2.  A  man  who  is  very  polite  to  ladies. 

3.  A  suitor  ;  a  wooer  ;  sweetheart.    Johnson. 

4.  One  who  courts  a  woman  for  lewdness  ;  a 
paramour ;  a  seducer.  Shak. 

II  GAL-lAnt',  v.  a.  \i.  gallanted;  pp.  gal- 
lanting, GALLANTED.]  To  wait  on  or  be  par- 
ticularly attentive  to,  as  ladies.  World. 

gAl'LANT-LY,  ad.     In  a  gallant  manner. 

GAL-lAnT'LY,  ad.    Like  a  wooer  or  a  gallant. 

gAL'L.^NT-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  gal- 
lant; magnanimity;  gallantry,     [r.]       Ilobhes. 

gAl'LANT-RY,  n.  [It.  <Sf  Sp.  galanteria;  Fr. 
galanterie.  —  See  Gallant.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  gallant ;  high-mind- 
edness  ;  magnanimity  ;  valor ;  bravery  ;  prow- 
ess ;  courage  ;  heroism ;  boldness  ;  intrepidity  ; 
fearlessness  ;  chivalry  ;  nobleness  ;  generosity. 
"  That  gallantry  and  greatness  of  soul."   More. 

2.  Refined  address  or  courteous  attention  to 
woman ;  courtship.  Toiler. 

3.  Improper  attentions  to  women ;  vicious 
love  ;  lewdness ;  debauchery.  Swift. 

Syn.—  See  Courage. 
gAl'LATE  [gar?t,  Wright,  Wb. ;   gai'?t,  K.  Sm.], 
n.     [See  Gall.]     {Chem.)  A  neutral  salt  com- 
posed of  gallic  acid  and  a  base.  SmaH. 

gAlL'-BLAD-D^R,  n.  {Anat.)  An  oblong  mem- 
branous receptacle  of  the  bile  situated  on  the 
lower  or  under  side  of  the  liver.  Dimglisoti. 

gAll'-DUCT,  n.  A  duct  leading  from  the  gall- 
bladder. Hoblyn. 

gAl'L5-Ass,  n.    See  Galeas.  Shak. 

GAL-LE'GO,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  an  inhab- 
itant of  Galicia  in  Spain.  Earnshaw. 

GAl'h;-ON  [gai'e-on,  Ja.  Sm.;  g?-lon',  J.  F.  K. ; 
gal'e-6n,  £.],  n.  \\t.  galeone  ;  Sp.  galcon;  Fr. 
gallon.  —  See  Galley.]  A  large,  armed,  four- 
decked  ship,  formerly  used  by  the  Spaniards  for 
trade  in  time  of  war.  Burke. 

gAl'LI^R-Y,  n.  [It.  galleria;  Sp.  galeria;  Fr. 
galerie.  —  Ger.  <Sr  Dan.  gallerie  ;  Sw.  galleri.'] 

1.  An  apartment  of  much  greater  length  than 
breadth,  serving  as  a  passage  of  communication 
between  the  different  rooms  of  a  building,  or 
used  for  the  reception  of  paintings,  statues,  or 
curiosities.  Fairholt. 

2.  A  floor  supported  by  columns  or  brackets 
overlooking  a  ground  floor,  furnished  with  pews 
or  seats,  as  in  "churches  and  theatres.     Wright. 

3.  A  balcony  or  railed  projection  at  the  stern 
or  quarter  of  a  large  ship.  Simmonds. 

4.  A  collection  of  works  in  painting  or  sculp- 
ture. Brande. 

5.  {Mil.)  A  covered  passage  across  a  moat : 
—  an  imder-ground  passage,  cither  cut  through 
the  soil  or  built  of  solid  masonry.       Mil.  Ency. 

6.  {Mining.)  A  narrow  perforation  or  pas- 
sage which  usually  does  not  deviate  much  from 
a  horizontal  line.  Ure. 

gAl'L^SS,  a.    Without  gall  or  bitterness. 

Saltlc«8  and  galless  be  thy  curse.  Ckaveland. 

t  GAL'L5-TYLE,  n.     Gallipot.  Bacon. 

gAl'L^Y  (gSl'le),  n. ;  pi.  galleys.    [It.  galea, 


or  nalera ;  Sp.  galera ;  Fr.  gaUre,  gaUe.  —  Dan. 
^  Dut.  gallei ;  Ger.  galcere"^ 

1.  A  low,  flat-built  vessel,  with  one  deck  em- 
ploying sails  and  oars,  formerly  used  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Bacon 

2.  An  open  boat  used  on  the  Thames  by  cus- 
tom-house officers,  and  for  pleasure.   Mar.  Diet 

3.  {Naut.)  The  k'tchen  of  a  shipof  war:— a 
term  applied  also  to  the  caboose  or  cook-rooni 
of  any  ship.  Mar.  Dirt 

4.  {Printing.)  A  frame  which  receives  the 
contents  of  the  composing-stick. 

5.  {Cliem.  Manufactures.)  An  oblong  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  with  a  row  of  retorts.'  Wright. 

gAl'LPY-FIsh,  n.     {Ich.)  A  sort  of  fish  or  me- 
dusa. Goldsmith. 
tGAL'LeY-FOiST,n.  A  barge  of  state.  Hakewill. 

gAl'L5;Y-SLAve  (gai'le-slav),  n.  A  man  con- 
demned to  row  in  the  galleys. 

Worse  than  the  deeds  of  galley-slaves  broke  loose.  Cowper. 

GAL'L^Y-TILE,  n.     A  small,  square  tile.  Defoe. 

gAL'LPY-WORM  (-wurm),  n.  {Ent.)  An  insect, 
of  the  centiped  kind,  of  many  species; — wrt- 
ten  also  gally-worm.  Wright. 

gAll'-FLY,  w.  {Ent.)  An  insect  that  causes  the 
excrescences  upon  the  oak,  &c.,  called  gall- 
nuts;  gall-insect;  the  Cynips.  Harris. 

GAL-LI-Am'B1C,  a.  [L.  galliambus,  a  song  of  the 
priests  of  Cybele;  Gallus,  a  name  applied  to 
the  priests  of  Cybele,  and  iambus.']  (Ilhet.) 
Noting  a  kind  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse  con- 
sisting of  two  iambic  dimeters  catalectic,  the 
last  of  which  wants  the  final  syllable.  Andrews. 

fCAL'LJ-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Gaul  or 
France  ;  Gallic.    "  Gallian  territories."    Shak. 

tGALL'IARD  (gai'y%ird),  a.  [It.  gagliardo;  Sp. 
gallardo;  Yr.  gaillard.]     Brisk;  gay.  Chaucer. 

t  gALL'JARD  (^I'yjrd),  M.     L  A  gay,  brisk,  live- 
ly man.  Cleaveland. 
2.  An  active,  nimble,  sprightly  dance.  Bacon. 

t  GALL  'lAR-DI^E  (gai'y?r-dez),  n.  [Fr.  gaillar- 
dise.]     Merriment ;  gayety.  Browne. 


t  GALL'IARD-NESS,  n.     Gayety. 


Gayton. 


t  gAl'LI-Ass,  n.  [Fr.  galeasse.  —  See  Galeas.] 
A  heavy,  low-built  vessel,  with  two  masts,  and 
moved  with  both  sails  and  oars.  Shak. 

gAll'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  galls,  or  gall-nuts.  Ure. 

gAl'LJC,         )  a.  [L.  Gallicus;  Gallus,  a  Gaul.] 
gAl'L{-CAN,  '  Belonging  to   Gaul   or  France  ; 

French.       "  Gallic    loom."     Shenstone.    "  The 

Gallican  church."     Bp.  Bull. 

GAL-Lig'J-NlTE,  n.  {Min.)  An  ore  of  titanium; 
irutile ;  gallitzinite.  Dana. 

gAl'LJ-CI§M,  n.  [Fr.  gallicisme.  —  See  Gallic] 
A  French  idiom  or  phrase.  Malone. 

gAL'LJ-CIZE,  v.  a.  To  conform  to  the  French 
language  or  idiom  ;  to  Frenchify.  Kenrick. 

gAL-L!-gAs'KIN§,  n.  pi.  [L.  caliga:  Gallo-Vasco- 
num,  Gascon  hose.]  Large  open  hose,  or  wide 
breeches,  formerly  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Gascony.    [Ludicrous.]  Phillips. 

0AL-LI~MA'TI-A  (gSl-le-ma'she-?)  [gai-e-nia'sli?i, 
S.  W.  K.  Wb.  ;  gSl-e-ma'she-?,  Ja.;  gal-e-mSl  9- 
aw,  S.  Sm.],  n.  [Fr.  galimatias.]  Talk  with- 
out meaning ;  nonsense,     [r.]  Warburton. 

gAL-LI-MAu'FRY,  n.     [Fr.  galimafree.] 

1.  A  hash  of  several  sorts  of  broken  meat ;  a 
hotch-potch  ;  an  oglio.  King. 

2.  A  ridiculous  medley  or  mixture;  a  con- 
fused heap.  Dryden. 

GAL-LI-NA'CEAN  (gai-le-na'sh?n),  n.  {Ornith.) 
One  of  a  family  of  birds  which  includes  the  com- 
mon hen.  Brande. 

GAL-L{-NA'CE0US  (g*l-Ie-na'shus),  a.  [L.  galli- 
tiaceus ;  gallina,  a  hen.]  Pertaining  to  the  Gal- 
Una,  or  order  of  birds  which  includes  the  com- 
mon hen. 

Spallanzani  has  remarked  a  circnmstantial  resemblance 
between  the  stomachs  of  gallinaceonn  fowls  and  the  structure 
of  corn-mills.  Pal^. 
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'AI^Ll'Jf^,  n.  pi. 
[L.  gnllina,  a  lien.] 
{Omith.) 

1.  An  order  of 
birds  including;  the 
families  CracuUe, 
MejapodiiUe,  Pha- 
nanid(e,  Tetraoni- 
da,  Chionidiila, 
and  TinainidfC. 

Gray. 

3.  A  sub-fiuiiily 
of  birds  of  the  or- 
der Gal/ime  and 
family  Phasianidce  ;  jungle-fowls.  Gray. 

uAL-H-NA'g6,  n.  (Oniit/i.)  A  genus  of  birds; 
the  woodcock,  or  heath- fowl.  Hamilton. 

(JALL'ING,  p.  a.  Chafing;  fretting;  vexing;  irri- 
tating ;  harassing  ;  annoying. 

<;  VLL'ING-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  gall- 
ing or  chafing.  Boyle, 

(iAL'LI-Nlf-P^R,  n.    A  large  mosquito.    Clarke. 

oALL'-IX-SfiCT,  n.  {Ent.)  A  name  applied  to 
a  family  of  hymenopterous  insects  of  small 
size,  which  live  upon  trees  or  plants  of  various 
kinds,  and  which  catise  the  excrescences  upon 
plants  called  gall-nuts  ;  gall-fly  ;  the  Vynips. 

Harris.' 

gAL'LI-NULE,  n.  [L.  ^rt/&'n«to,  a  pullet.]  (Or- 
nith.)  The  water-hen,  or  coot.  Brande. 

OAL-LI-J^U-U  'JV.M, 
n.  pi.  [L.  (jalli- 
nvln,  a  pullet  or 
chicken.]  {^Or- 
mth.)  A  stib- 
family  of  birds  of 
the  order  Grallee 
and  family  Ralli- 
da\  gallinules. 
Gray. 

gAll'IQT  (gai'yyt),  n. 

gal-lIp'q-li-oIl,  n. 

Gallipoli  in  Italy. 

gAL'L|-P6t,  n.     [Dut 
Eng.  pot.  Skinner.  —  Tt  has  been  supposed  that 
gain  IS  a  corruption  of  gala,  and  that  thus  gal- 
lipot was  a  fine-painted  pot.     Richardson.'] 

1.  A  small  earthen  glazed  pot,  used  by  apoth- 
ecaries for  medicines. 

Pinto  said  hia  master  Socrates  was  like  the  apothecary's 
galh'(iotJi,  that  liiid  un  the  outsides  apes,  owls,  and  satyrs,  but 
within  precious  drugs.  Bacon. 

2.  A  kind  of  resin.  —  See  Galipot.  Ure. 

GAL-l!t'Z|N-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  An  ore  of  titani- 
um; rutile.  Wright. 

G  Al'LJ- VAT,  n.  A  small  vessel  used  on  the  Mal- 
abar coast.  Todd. 

GALL'— nOt,  n.  An  excrescence  which  grows 
chiefly  upon  the  oak,  used  for  making  ink ; 
gall ;  nutgall.  Ure. 

gAll'-OAK,  n.  {Bot.)  A  small  tree  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  young  branches  of  which  are  punct- 
ured by  the  Cynips  or  gall-insect,  in  depositing 
its  eggs,  — thus  producing  gall-nuts.  Gray. 

GAFiT^-QN,  n.  [Low  L.  galo  ;  Sp.  galon ;  Fr.  gal- 
lon.] A  measure  of  capacity,  usually  for  liquicb, 
containing  four  quarts. 

4^  The  imperial  gallon  is  277.2738  cubic  inches, 
and  contains  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at 
eS-"  Fahrenheit.  Tlie  ale  pallon  is  282  cubic  inches, 
and  contains  10.2  lbs.  avoirdu|M>is  of  distilled  water. 
The  teine  gallon  of  231  cubic  inches  cont.iins  8.3.^ 
lb*,  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water,  and  is  the  govern- 
ment or  customs  gallon  of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  legal 
gallon  of  each  state  in  which  no  law  exists  fixing  a 
state  or  statute  gallon.     Winnlow. 

GAL-l66.\',  n.  [It.  gallone ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  galon.]  A 
term  formerly  applied  to  a  kind  of  close  lace 
made  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  silk  only ;  —  now 
applied  to  a  kind  of  lace  of  cotton,  silk,  &c., 
used  for  binding  shoes,  hats,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Chambers.     Simmonds. 

gAL'LOP,  v.  n.  \\t.  galoj^are  ;  Sp.  yalopar;  Fr. 
galoper.  —  Dan.  yallopere  ;  Ger.  galnpiren. 
"  Probably  no  other  than  [the  A.  S.]  gt-hleaprn, 
gehlapen,  to  leap  or  jump."     Richardson.]     [t. 

OALLOl'Ell  ;  pp.  fiAI.i.Ol'lNO,  OAI.I.OPED.] 


Gallinula  chloropus. 
See  Galiot.     Jamieson. 

An  inferior  olive  oil  from 
Clarke. 

gleye,  potter's  clay,  and 
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L  To  move  forward,  as  a  horse,  by  such  leaps 
that  the  hind  legs  rise  before  the  fore  legs  quite 
reach  the  ground ;  to  move  or  run  by  leaps. 

They  ii<illu/>,  and  under  their  trampling  leet  the  ground 
with  liieiikinK  (luakes.  I'hiwr. 

2.  To  ride  at  a  galloping  pace  ;  to  move  rapidly. 

We  giilliijtrtl  toward  them,  to  part  them.  Hutnei/. 

Whom  doth  lime  i^fo|j  witJial?  Shal: 

OAL'LQP,  n.  [Dan.  gallop;  Ger.  galopp;  Dut. 
galop.]  The  motion  of  a  galloping  or  running 
horse.  turner's  Diet. 

GAL'LQP-ADE,  n.     [Fr.  galopade.] 

1.  The  act  of  galloping  ;  a  hanu-gatlop.  Crabb. 

2.  (lUus.)  A  quick  tune  appropriate  to  a  kind 
of  German  dunce  :  —  a  kind  of  dunce.      Moore. 

gAL-LQP-ADE',  v.  n.  To  gallop  ;  to  move  about 
briskly.  AJ.  J.  Quin. 

GAL'LQP-^R,  n.   1.  A  man  or  a  horse  that  gallops. 

2.    (^Mil.)   A  carriage   on  which  small  guns 

are  conveyed  by  horses.  Burn. 

t  GAL'LQ-PIn,  n.  [Fr.]  A  servant  for  the  kitch- 
en ;  a  kitchen-servant ;  a  scullion.      Hallitcell. 

gAL-LO-TAn'NIC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid, 
or  the  pure  tannin  of  nutgalls,  employed  for 
chemical  purposes.  Simmonds. 

tGAL'LOW  (gai'lo),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  gailan.]  To  ter- 
rify ;  to  fright ;  to  scare.  Shak. 

gAl'LO-wAy,  n.  A  pony  or  a  horse  not  more 
than  fourteen  hands  high,  like  the  breed  from 
Galloway,  in  Scothmd.  MiUon. 

t  gAl'LQW-GLAss,  n.  An  ancient  Irish  foot- 
soldier.  Spenser. 

GAL'LOWS  (gSI'his)  [gUl'liis,  »S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K. 
Sm.  C;  gSI'Idz,  Ja.   R.],  n. ;  pi.  gAl'lqws-p^. 

tGoth.  S;  A.  S.  galga ;  I)ut.  galg  ;  Ger.  galgen  ; 
)an.  galge  ;  Icel.  galgi  ;  Sw.  galge.] 

1.  An  mstrument  or  contrivance  for  hanging 
criminals,  consisting  of  a  beam  resting  on  two 
posts. 

2.  A  wretch  that  deserves  the  gallows.  Shak. 

3.  pi.  Suspenders  to  keep  up  panfctloons  or 
breeches  ;  braces.  J.  A  icol  Scott,  1764. 

S^S"  Lexicographer*  and  grammarians  are  not 
agreed  in  relation  to  the  nnm6er  of  gallows  :  but,  as 
Hiley  remarks,  it  "has  generally  a  singular  verb." 
Webster  and  Smart  consider  it  as  singular,  having 
the  regular  plural  gallowses.  Johnson  says,  "  It  is 
used  by  some  in  the  singular  ;  but  by  more  only  in  the 
plural,  or  sometimes  has  another  plural,  gallowses." 
Johnson  himself  writes  a  gallows.  —  See  Bellows. 

GAl'LOW^-BITTS,  n.pl.  (Naut.)  A  strong  frame 
in  the  centre  of  a  ship's  deck,  to  support  spare 
spars  when  in  port.  Dana. 

gAl'LOW§-FREE,  a.  Exempt  from  being 
hanged.  Dryden. 

t  gAL'LOW-TREE,  n.  The  tree  of  execution  ;  a 
tree  used  as  a  gallows.  Spenser. 

GALL'-PIPE,  n.   The  duct  of  the  gall.  Blackmore. 

gAll'— STONE,  n.  A  concretion  formed  in  the 
gall-bladder  or  biliary  duct.  Brande. 

gAlL'Y,  a.  Like  gall ;  bitter  as  gall.  Abp.Cranmer. 

gAL'LY,  v.  a.  To  frighten: — to  harass:  —  to 
hurry".  [Local,  Eng.  &  U.  S.]  HaUiwell.  Hotoes. 

gAL'LY-WORM,  n.    See  Galley-wou.m.    Ray. 

GA-LOCHE'  [gj-ldsh',  W.  Ja.  K.  R. ;  gj-IBsh',  Sm.], 
n. ;  pi.  ga-l6'^he$.    [Sp.  galocha ;  Fr.  galoche.] 

1.  +  A  clog  ;  a  wooden  shoe.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  shoe  worn  over  a  boot  or  another  shoe 
to  keep  it  dry.  Todd. 

GA-LORE',  n.  [Ir.  aklre.]  Plenty.  [Used  by 
sailors,  and  local,  lEng.]     See  Goloke.  Smart. 

tGAL'SOME  (-sum),  a.  [See  Gall.]  Angry  ;  ma- 
lignant.   "  Galsome  bitterness."      Bp.  Morton. 

gALT,  n.    {Geol.)  See  Gavlt.  Mantell. 

G.AL-VAN'IC,  o.     Relating  to  galvanism.      Davy. 
Oalranic  batterti,  an  apparatus  for  producing  and 
arrumulating  galvanism  ;  the  voltaic  pile,  or  voltaic 
battery.  —  See  Battery. 

gAI/VAN-I§.M,  n.  A  term  applied  to  that  species 
of  electricity  which  is  developed  by  the  contact 
of  dilferrnt  uu>tals,  or  by  cheinical  action  be- 
tween ditferent  substances,  withotit  the  aid  of 
friction  ;  the  electricity  of  chentical  action  ;  vol- 
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taic  clcctricitv ;  —  so  named  from  the  discorerei; 
Galrani,  an  Italian  chemist.  BratuJe. 

GAl' VAN-lST,  n.    One  versed  in  galvanism. 

n  right. 

«AL'VAN-fZE,  r.  o.  [i.  OALVAMZKn;  pp.  oal- 
VA.NiziNO,  GALVANIZED.]  To  allect  by  Kalvan- 
um.  '  ° 

Oalvaniird  iron,  iron  coaled  with  zinc  »>t  a  pecu- 
liar  priK^cH*,  by  which  it  i»  ruhd>-r<-«J  \nm  liable  to  b« 
acted  upim  by  moisture.  The  surface  of  ltu>  irun  U 
first  cleaned  by  the  joint  anion  of  dilute  and  and 
fnction,  and  then  plimgiHl  into  a  bath  of  melted  rliK 
covered  witli  aalawiuuniac.  i/„, 

GAL-VA-N6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Eng.  galranism  and 
Gr.  Ypd^M,  to  write.] 'Electro-metiiUurgj- ;  the  ap- 
plication of  galvanism  to  engraving,  ike.  Fairhott. 

GAL-VA-Nf*L'Q-t}l8T,  n.  One  who  treats  of,  or 
is  versed  in,  galvanism.  Wright. 

gAL-VA-N^L'Q-^Y,  n.  [galvanism  and  Gr.  i-Ayoi, 
a  discourse.]     A  treatise  on  galvanism.    Craig. 

GAL-VA-N6M'5-TER,  n.  [i/alrauism  and  Gr. 
fiirpof,  a  measure.  I  (Chem.)  An  instrument  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  pres- 
ence of  feeble  electro-chemical  currents.  P.  Cyc. 

GAL-vA'NQ-FLAS'TJC,  a.  Rebting  to  electro- 
metallurgy. Smart. 

GAL-VAn'9-8COPE,  n.  [galranism  and  Gr.  <r«o- 
jTi'tai,  to  examine.]  An  instnmient  for  indica- 
ting minute  quantities  of  galvanic  electricity ; 
galvanometer.  Francis. 

t  gAL' VfR-LY.  a<:J.  Cleverly;  actively.  irno/AM^-y. 

GA'MA-GRAss.  «.  {Bot.)  A  tall,  stout  kind  of 
grass,  so  productive  as  to  admit  of  six  cuttings 
m  a  season  ;  Tripaanim  tlactyloides.  Farm.  Ency, 

\G\-yikBU'^^,n.pl.  [FT.qnmaches.]  Short  spat- 
terdashes worn  by  ploughmen  ;  gaiters.  Skeami. 

fGAM-BADE',  n.     Gambado.  Johnsofi. 

GAM-BA'DO,  n. ;  pi.  gam-ba'doe?.  [It.  &  Sp. 
gamba,  a  leg.]  A  leather  case  attached  to  a 
stirrup: — a  covering  for  the  leg  worn  over 
other  clothing;  gaiters.  Dennis. 

GA.M'Be-§!QN,  M.  [Fr.]  A  body  covering,  stuflTed 
with  wool  and  quilted  in  parallel  lines  ; —  worn 
under  armor.  Fairhott. 

gAM'B^T,         )n.   (OniiM.)  A  wading  bird,  be. 

GAM-BET'TA,  )  longing  to  the  family  Srolttpa 
ctdee.  Pennant. 

GAM'BIER,  n.  [Malay.]  An  inspissated  juice  of 
a  trailing  plant  found  in  the  Indian  Archipela- 
go. Ljungstedt. 

GAM'BIST,  n.  rit.  gamba,  the  leg.]  (Miu.)  A 
performer  on  the  vtol  di  gamba,  or  viol  with  six 
strings.  Moore, 

GAm'BJT,  n.  \li.  dare  il  gambetto,  to  trip  up  one's 
heels  ;  Fr.  gambit.]  (Chess.)  A  movement,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  by  which  an 
adversary  is  tripped  up.  This  is  attempted  by 
the  first  player's  putting  a  pawn  in  a  situation 
to  be  taken  by  the  enemy  early  in  the  game, 
with  a  view  to  employ  to  better  advantage  his 
superior  pieces.  Stanton. 

gAm'BLE  (gttm'bl),  r.  n.    [See  Game.]    [i.  oam- 

HLED  ;  pp.  OAMKLINO,  GAMBLED.]      To  practise 

gaming ;  to  play  for  money,  or  for  any  other 
stake  or  prize  ;  to  game.  Tod<i. 

gAM'BL(;R,  n.    One  who  practises  gaming.  Cook, 

gAm'BL|NG,  h.  The  act  of  one  who  gambles  or 
plays  for  money  ;  gaming.  Locke, 

gAm'BLJNG,  p.  a.  Gaming;  playing  for  money. 
"  Ganibling  practices."  Cotrper. 

G.AM-b6ge'  [g»m-l:6j',  S.  W.P.F.Ja.  Sm.  ;  g»m. 
i>dj',  II  o. ;  gvni-bozh'.  A'.],  n.  A  gum  resin  con- 
creted in  the  air  from  the  milKV  juice  which 
exudes  from  several  trees,  especially  the  Gam- 
bqja  gutta,  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar,  which  pro- 
duces the  coarsest  kind,  and  the  Stalagmites 
(\imhogioidfs,  of  Ceylon  and  Siam,  whicn  pn>- 
duces  the  best; — used  as  a  pigment,  ana,  in 
medicine,  as  a  powerful  purge,  and  so  named 
from  Cambodia  or  Cambo/a,  in  the  East  Indies, 
whence  it  is  brought.  L'ra. 

G.\M-b6'^(-AN,  a.  Relating  to  or  containina 
gamboge  ;  gambogic.  I.Mmo 
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GAM-B6'^IC,  o.  Pertaining  to  gamboge.  Wright. 

GAM'BOL,  V.  n.  [It.  (S,  Sp.  gamba,  the  leg;  Fr. 
gamb'ader,  gambiller,  to  kick  about ;  iambe,  the 
leg.  —  Gambol  written  by  Udal,  gamoauld.']    ft. 

GAMBOLLED  ;  jop.  GAMBOLLING,  GAMBOLLED.] 

1.  To  dance  or  skip  in  sport ;  to  hop. 

Bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards 
Gambolled  before  them.  itiltou. 

2.  To  jump  or  start  aside. 

And  I  the  matter  will  reword,  which  madness 

Would  yamlml  from.  Shak. 

GAmbQL,  n.  A  skip  ;  a  hop  ;  a  leap  for  joy  ;  a 
frolic  ;  a  prank ;  an  escapade.  Dryden. 

GAM'BR^L,  n.     [It.  gamba,  the  leg.] 

1.  The  hind  leg  of  a  horse.  Grew. 

2.  A  stick,  crooked  like  a  horse's  leg,  used 
by  butchers  in  suspending  a  slaughtered  ani- 
mal. Ray. 

3.  A  curb-roof  to  a  house;  a  mansard  roof; 
a  gambrel-roof.  —  See  Cl'UB-roof.        Bartlett. 

gAm'BRPL,  JJ.  a.    To  tie  by  the  leg.      Beau.  8;  Fl. 

GAM-Br66n',  n.  (Manufactures.)  A  kind  of 
twilled  linen  cloth,  for  linings.  Simmonds. 

GAmE.  n.     [A.  S.  gamen  ;  Icel.  gaman.] 

1.  Any  sport  or  amusement,  public  or  private, 
usually  as  a  match  for  the  trial  of  skill  or  luck; 
play  ;  as,  "  The  game  of  draughts  or  of  cricket." 
"  The  royal  game  of  goose."  Goldsmith. 

2.  Plan  ;  measure  ;  scheme. 

This  seems  to  be  the  present  ganw  of  that  crown.   Temple. 

3.  Field  sports,  as  the  chase,  falconry,  &c. 

Some  sportsmen  that  were  abroad  upon  game.  L'Estrange. 

4.  All  such  animals  as  are  pursued  or  taken 
in  the  chase  or  in  the  sports  of  the  field  or 
forest: — in  England,  animals  appropriated  to 
legal  sportsmen,  as  deer,  hares,  pheasants,  &c. 

B/ackstone. 

5.  pi.  {Ant.)  Contests  exhibited  as  spectacles 
to  the  people  ;  as,  "  The  Olympic,  the  Pythian, 
the  Isthmian,  or  the  Nemoean  games." 

The  gatiiex  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were,  in  their  original 
Institution,  religious  solemnities.  Brandu. 

To  make  game  of,  to  make  sport  of;  to  ridicule. 
Syn.— See  Play. 

GAME,    V.  n.      \i.    GAMED  ;  pp.  GAMING,  GAMED.] 

To  play  at   any  sport ;  especially  to  play  for 
money  or  any  other  stake  ;  to  gamble. 

Avarice  itself  docs  not  calculate  strictly  when  it  games.  Burke. 

GAME'-BAg,  n.     A  bag  for  game. 

GAME'— COCK,  n.    A  cock  bred  to  fight.      Locke. 

G.\ME'— EGG,  n.  An  egg  from  which  a  game-fowl 
is  bred.  Garth. 

GAME'FUL,  a.  Abounding  in  game  ;  full  of 
game  or  sport ;  sportive.  Pope. 

GAME'— KEEP-gR,  n.  A  person  employed  to  take 
care  of  game.  Blackstone. 

GAmE'— f.A  W§,  n.  pi.  Laws  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  those  animals  which  constitute 
game.  Pol.  Diet. 

GAME'— LEG,  n.  [A  corruption  of  gambrel. — 
W.  gam,  or  cam,  crooked,  and  Eng.  leg.  Ma- 
lone.^     A  crooked  or  lame  leg.  Todd. 

gAME'LPSS,  a.    Destitute  of  game.  Craig. 

GAME'SOME  (gam'snm),  a.  [See  Game,  and 
Some.]     Frolicsome  ;  gay ;  sportive  ;  playful. 

To  whom  thus  Belial,  in  like  gamesome  mood.      Milton. 
GAME'SOME-LY(gani'sum-le),arf.  Merrily;  spor- 
tively ;  playfully ;  gayly. 

GAME'SOME-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  game- 
some ;  sportiveness  ;  merriment ;  playfulness. 

Johnson. 

GAME'ST^R,  n.  1,  One  who  games,  or  is  ad- 
dicted to  gaming ;  a  gambler. 

Could  fools  to  keep  their  own  contrive. 

On  what,  on  whom,  could  gamesters  thrive?  Oay. 

2.  t  A  prostitute.  "  QoTamon  gamester ." Shak. 

3.  A  merry,  frolicsome  person.  "  You're  a 
merry  gamester."  Sf^ak. 

GAm'JNG,  n.  [A.  S.  gaming."]  The  practice  of 
staking  property,  beyond  the  purpose  of  mere 
sport,  on  the  hazard  of  cards  or  dice ;  gambling. 

Gaming  finds  a  man  a  cully,  and  leaves  him  a  knave.  Browne. 

GAM'ING— HOUSE,  n.  A  house  where  gaming  is 
practised.  Chambers. 
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GAM'JNG-TA'BLE,  n.  A  table  at  which  game- 
sters practise  their  art.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

gAm'MA,  n.  The  third  letter  in  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, corresponding  to  the  English  G.         Crabb. 

gAm'MA-RO-LITE,  71.  [Gr.  Kd^yiapoi  (L.  camma- 
rus,  or  gammarus),  a  kind  of  crab,  and  XiBoi,  a 
stone.]     (Pal.)  A  fossil  crab  or  lobster.  Smart. 

GAM'MA-RtJS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kinna^oi,  a  kind 
of  crab  or  shrimp.]  [Zoid.)  A  genus  of  crusta- 
ceans ;  beach-fle.-\, ;  sand-flea.  Gould. 

gAM'M^R,  n.  [A.  S.  gemeder,  godmother.  Som- 
ner.  —  From  grandmother.  Keightley.  —  Others 
from  good  mother.]  An  old  word  formerly  used 
as  a  compellation  of  a  woman,  corresponding 
to  gaffer.     "  Old  Gammer  Gurton."     Drayton. 

GAM'MON,  n.  1.  [It.ganibone,  a  big  leg ;  gamba, 
a  leg  ;  Sp.  yomow  ;  Fr.  jambon.]  The  buttock 
of  a  hog  salted  and  dried.  Dryden. 

2.  [See  Backgammon.]  A  kind  of  play  with 
dice  ;  backgammon.  Thomson. 

3.  Imposition  ;  humbug ;  hoax  ;  cheat.  Punch. 

gAm'MON,  v.  a.  \i.  GAMMONED ;  pp.  gammon- 
ing, gammoned.] 

1.  To  salt  and  dry  in  smoke,  as  bacon. 

2.  In  the  game  of  backgammon,  to  beat  by 
throwing  off  all  one's  men  from  the  board  before 
the  opponent  has  brought  his  home.         Clarke. 

3.  To  impose  upon ;  to  deceive ;  to  hum- 
bug ;  to  hoax.  Simmonds. 

4.  {Naut.)  To  attach  or  fix,  as  a  bowsprit, 
by  means  of  a  rope.  Mar.  Diet. 

gAm'MON-InG,  n.  {Naut.)  The  lashing  by  which 
the  bowsprit  is  secured  to  the  cut-water.  Dana. 

gAm'MOT,  n.    A  sort  of  incision  knife.       Crabb. 

gAM-O-PET'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  y«//fo,  to  marry 
and  TTiraXov,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Having  the  petals 
united  towards  the  base ;  monopetalous.     Gray. 

GAM-O-PHYL'LOIIS,  or  GA-MOPH'YL-LOUS 
{131),  a.  [Gr.  yafxld),  to  marry,  and  <pi}).}.ov,  a 
leaf.]     {Bot.)  Formed  of  united  leaves.    Gray. 

G,\M-0-SEP'A-L0ys,  a.  [Gr.  ya/^i^w,  to  marry, 
and  Eng.  sepal.]  {Bot.)  Having  the  sepals 
joined  together ;  monosepalous.  Craig. 

gAm'UT,  n.  [It.  gamma  ;  Sp.  gama ;  Fr.  gamme.] 
{Mils.)  The  series  of  notes  or  tones  employed 
in  music  ;  the  scale.  Moore. 

t  GAN,  i.  of  gin.    Began.  —  See  Gin.       Spenser. 

gAnCH,  v.  a.  [It.  qancio,  a  hook  ;  Sp.  gancho.] 
To  drop  from  a  high  place  upon  hooks  or  sharp 
stakes  by  way  of  punishment,  as  practised  in 
Turkey. 

Take  him  away,  ganch  him,  impale  him.        Dryden. 

gAncH'jNG,  n.     The  act  of  dropping  upon  hooks 

or  sharp   stakes,  —  a  punishment  practised  in 

Turkey.  Clarke. 

GAN'D^R,   n.      [A.   S.  gandra Ger.   qans,    a 

goose.]     The  male  of  the  goose.  Camden. 

gAng,  v.  n.  [Goth,  gaggan  ;  A.  S.  gan,  gangan ; 
Icel.  ganga.]     To  go  ;  to  walk.  Spenser. 

;Kg=  An  old  word,  still  used  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland. 

gANG,  n.  [A.  S.,  Dut.,  Ger.,  &  Dan.  gang ;  Sw. 
gcing,  journey,  step,  path.  —  See  Go.] 

1.  t  A  street  or  road.  Johnson. 
It  is  retained  provinciaJIy  in  gangway,  a  passage. 

Todd. 

2.  [A.  S.  genge,  a  gang,  a  company.]  A 
number  of  persons  who  go  or  associate  together, 
or  are  appointed  to  any  particular  service  ;  a 
company ;  a  band  ;  a  crew  ;  a  horde.  "  A  gang 
of  thieves."  U Estrange.  "  A  gang  of  Maroon 
slaves."     Burke. 

4ES"  Except  as  applied  to  a  company  of  seamen  or 
of  negro  slaves,  it  is  mostly  used  in  a  bad  sense,  or  in 
contempt. 

3.  A  course  or  slip  in  thatching.         Loudon. 
Syn.  —  Bee  Band. 

gAng'-BOARD,  w.     {Naut.)  1.  A  plank  or  board 

with  cleats  nailed  to  it,  used  for  walking  into 

and  out  of  a  boat.  Mar.  IHrt. 

2.  The  gangway  from  the  quarter  deck  to  the 

forecastle.  Burn. 

GANG'-CAsk,  n.  {Naut.)  A  small  cask  for  bring- 
ing off  water  in  a  boat.  Simmonds. 


GANOIDAL 

gANG'-DAY§,  n.  pi.     [A.  S.  gang-dagas.]    Day? 

of  perambulation;  the  time  of  peramubulating 

parishes;  rogation-days.  Bosworth. 

gAng'JPR,  n.    A  person  who  superintends  a  gang 

of  workmen.  Craig. 

G.\N-9ET'JC,  a.     {Geog.)  Relating  to  the  River 

Ganges.  ciurke- 

gAN'GHQN,  n.    A  kind  of  flower.        Ainsworth. 

G.^N'GLI-AC,  a.  Relating  to  a  ganglion  ;  gan- 
glionic—  See  Ganglionic.  Clarke. 

gAN'GLI-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  ganglion  ;  gangli, 
onic.  Copekmd. 

gAn'GL1-AT-ED,  a.     Intermixed  or  intertwined. 

Dr.  Hall. 

gAN'GLI-FORM,       J„.      [Gr.  yayy;/o.,  a  tumor, 

GAN'GLl-O-FORM,  )  and  L. /orma,  form.]  Hav- 
ing the  shape  of  a  ganglion.  Dunglison. 

GAN'GLI-ON  (gSng'gle-on,  82),  M.  [Gr.  yayyXiov.] 
(Anat.)  A  tumor  or  morbid  enlargement  iii 
the  sheath  of  a  tendon  :  —  also,  an  enlargement 
in  the  course  of  a  nerve ;  a  mass  of  nervous 
matter,  forming  a  centra  from  which  nervous 
fibres  radiate.  Dunglison.    Mamider. 

II  gAn'GLI-O-NA-RY,  a.  Composed  or  consisting 
of  ganglions  ;  ganglionic.  Clarke. 

II  gAn-GLJ-ON'IC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking 
of  the  nature  of,  a  ganglion ;  ganglial.      Roget. 

GAN'GR^-NATE  (gSng'gre-nate,  82),  v.  a.  \t. 
gangrenated;  pp.  gangrenatixg,  gangke- 
NATED.]  To  produce  a  gangrene  in  ;  to  gan- 
grene ;  to  mortify.  Browne. 

GAN'GRENE  (gSng'gren,  82),  n.  [Gr.  yayypniva; 
h.  gangrfpna ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  gangrena ;  Fr.  gangrine.] 
{Med.)  The  first  stage  of  mortification  ;  par- 
tial death  of  an  orgf.n.  Dunglison. 

gAN'GRENE  (gJing'grgn),  v.  a.  \i.  gangrened  ; 
pp.  gangrening,  gangrened.]  To  corrupt 
to  a  state  of  mortification  ;  to  mortify.    Bacon. 

gAN'GRENE,  v.  n.  To  become  mortified  ;  to  lose 
vitality.  Ludlow. 

gAN-GRP-NES'C^NT,  a.  Tending  to  mortifica- 
tion ;  beginning  to  putrefy,  as  living  flesh  in  a 
diseased  state.  Maunder. 

GAn'GR5-N0US  (gSng'gre-nus),  a.  Mortified; 
corrupted.  Arbuthnot. 

gANGUE  (gSng),  n.  [Ger.  gang,  a  vein  or  chan- 
nel ;  Fr.  gatiguc.]  {Min.)  The  matrix  of  an 
ore ;  the  mineral  substance  which  either  en- 
closes or  usually  accompanies  any  metallic  ore 
in  the  vein.  lire. 

gAng'wAy,  w.  [See  Gang.]  1.  A  passage.  Grose. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  narrow  passage-way  ;  —  particu- 
larly that  part  of  the  upper  deck  which  is  next 
to  a  ship  s  side,  between  the  fore  and  main 
masts.  Mar.  Diet. 

To  bring  to  the  gangway,  (JVaut.)  to  punlsli  a  sea- 
man, by  tying  him  up  in  (he  gangway  and  flogging 
him.  Mar.  Diet. 

GANG'-WEEK,  n.  [A.  S.  gang-vmce.]  Rogation- 
week,  when  processions  are  made  to  lustrate  or 
survey  the  bounds  of  parishes.  Gerarde. 

gAn'IL,  n.  A  kind  of  brittle  limestone.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Craig. 

gAN'N^T,  n.  [A.  S.  ganot.] 
{Ornith.)  A  large  aquatic 
bird  of  several  species, 
belonging  to  the  ]>eHcan 
family  and  to  the  genus 
Sula ;  — called  also  Solan 
goose.  Audubon. 

gig'  In  Cornwall  and  Ire- 
land tliey  are  called  gannets  ; 
by  the  Welsh,  gan.   Pennant. 

gAn'NIS-T^R,  n.  A  kind  of  sandstone.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Smart. 

GAN'oID,  )  a.    [Gr.  ydvos,  splendor,  and  tlioi, 

GA-NOID'AL,  '  appearance.]  {Ich.)  Noting,  ot 
pertaining  to,  an  order  of  fishes  most  of  which 
are  extinct,  distinguished  by  the  angular  form 
of  the  scales  arranged  like  files  and  covered  by 
a  thick  coat  of  enamel.  Agassiz. 


Common  gannet 
(Sula  bwisana). 
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GANOIDIAN 

!A-N0Id'1-AN,  a.  {Ich.)  Pertaining  to  ganoid 
tishcs;  ganoid.  Agaasvi. 

GA-n6Id'|-AN(J,  n.  pi.  {IcA.)  Fishes  belonging 
to  the  ganoid  order.  Agaasiz. 

GAiNTE'LOPE  (gftnt'lsp),  ».  [Ghent  and  Dut. 
loopeti,  to  run,  because  the  punishment  was  first 
infficted  in  that  place.  Skinner.]  Oantlet;  — 
now  written  gantlet.  —  See  Gantlet.  Fielding. 

uANT'LgT,  n.  [See  Gantelope.]  A  military 
punishment,  in  which  the  criminal,  running  be- 
tween two  files  or  ranks,  receives  a  lash  I'rom 
each  man  :  —  a  glove.  —  See  Gauntlet. 

gAN'TRY,  n.  A  frame  of  wood  on  which  barrels 
are  placed.  Hunter. 

CAN'ZA,  n.  [Sp.  pmisa.'j  A  kind  of  wild  goose, 
by  a  flock  of  which  a  virtuoso  was  fabled  to  be 
carried  to  the  lunar  world  or  moon.     Jip.  Hall. 

(;jAOL  (jal),  n.  [Low  L.  gaiola;  Old  Ft.  gnillc, 
geauU',  geole  ;  Fr.  geiile.  —  W.  geol.]  A  place  of 
confinement  for  criminals  ;  a  prison  ;  a  jail. 

tg-  The  two  forms,  gaol  and  jail,  are  Iwth  coiinte- 
nanrt'd  by  the  Eii^liuh  dictionaries,  and  hoth  are  in 
common  and  good  U!<o  ;  hut  ffaul  seems  to  be  preferred 
by  most  of  the  dictionaries  ;  yet  Jolinson  says,  "  It 
is  written  either  way  ;  but  commonly,  by  later  writ- 
ers," jail."  —  "  Oaol  is  the  only  wtird  in  which  the  com- 
bination [of  the  diphthong  au]  occurs,  wliicli  word  is 
much  better  written  jail."  Smart. 

(^AOL  (jal),  V.  a.  To  imprison  ;  to  confine  in  a 
prison  ;  to  commit  to  jail.  Bacon. 

^AOL'-BIRD,  n.     See  Jail-bird. 

pAOL'-Dg-LlV'5-RY  (jal'd?-llv'?r-?),  n.  The  de- 
livery of  prisoners  to  trial,  whose  condemnation 
or  acquittal  evacuates  the  prison  ;  judicial  pro- 
cesses or  trials  collectively  ;  jail-delivery. ■SoM^/t. 

^AOL'pR  (jal'fr),  n.  A  keeper  of  a  prison  ;  a 
jailer.  Toiler. 

9AOL'— FE-V(;r,  n.  A  contagious  distemper  oc- 
casioned by  confinement  and  close  air.     Perry. 

GA'QN§,  n.  pi.    [Heb.  "^1^3,  exaltation.]   An  order 

of  Jewish  doctors,  who  appeared  after  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Talmud.  Wright. 

gAp,  n.  [See  Gape.]  Any  opening,  breach,  cleft, 
hole,  interstice,  or  vacuity ;  as,  "  A  f/ap  in  a 
fence  "  ;  "A  great  gap  in  your  honor."     Shak. 

To  stop  a  gap,  is,  figuratively,  to  secure  a  weak 
point.  —  To  stand  in  the  gap,  to  stand,  as  in  a  breach, 
for  the  defence  of  something. 

Syn.  —  See  Breach. 

J  GAPE  (gap  or  gap)  [gap,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  ^Vh. ;  gap, 
S. ;  gap,  P.  E.  Sm.  C  ;  gap  or  gap,  K.  ii.],  v.  n. 
[A.  S.  geapan  ;  Dut.  gaapen ;  Gei.gaffen  ;  Dan. 
gabe ;    Sw.  gapa.]      [t.   gaped  ;   jap.  gaping, 

OAPED.] 

1.  To  open  the  mouth  with  eagerness,  as 
young  birds  do  for  their  food,  or  involuntarily, 
as  from  lassitude  or  wonder  ;  to  open  the  mouth ; 
to  yawn. 

She  stretches,  nape*,  unglues  her  eyes, 

And  asks  if  it  be  time  to  rise.  Swift. 


As  callow  birds, 
Whose  mother's  killed  in  searching  for  the  prey, 
Oaiie  for  the  food  which  they  must  never  find. 
The  king  gajied  and  gazed  upon  her  with  open  mouth. 

1  A- 


Drytlen. 
louth. 
Eadrax  iv.  31. 

2.  To  desire  earnestly;  to  crave  ;  —  with  ybr. 
"  Thou  who  gap' st  for  my  estate."^         Dryden. 

3.  (Ootich.)  To  be  separated,  as' the  margins 
of  bivalve  shells  when  they  do  not  meet  all 
round.  Maunder. 

To  gape  at,  after,  or  for,  to  crave;  to  desire  or 
covet  earnestly. 

Syn.  —  A  person  gapes  and  yavms  from  sleepiness  ; 
and  he  gapes  and  stares  with  wonder.  To  gape  and 
to  stare  are  taken  in  a  bad  sanse.  To  gape  implies 
stupidity  or  gross  ignorance  ;  to  stare,  ignorance  and 
impertinence.  \  cinwn  ganes  ;  an  impudent  fellow 
stares;  a  person  filled  with  transport  gates  on  the 
object  of  his  admiration. 

tS~  "The  irregularity  in  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word  (sap)  seems  to  arise  from  the  greater  similitude 
of  the  ftalian  a  to  the  action  signified,  than  the  slen- 
der Englixh  a."  fValker. —  "  The  expressive  but  if- 
regular  prominciatlon  of  this  word,  with  the  Italian 
o  (a),  is  no  longer  prevalent."  Suwrt.  —  This  pronun- 
ciation, however,  is  well  supported  by  autliorities, 
and  it  is  common  in  the  U  S. 


P  GAPE  (gap  or  gap),  n. 
yawn. 


1.  The  act  of  gaping ;  a 
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2.  {ZorJ.)  The  opening  between  the  mandi- 
bles of  birds,  the  jaws  of  fishes,  Ac.        lirande. 
The  gapes,  a  diioaiM)  to  which  chickens  are  nubji-ct. 

CUrke. 

H  GAP'flR  (gap'^r  o.  gap'^r),  n.  1.  One  who  gapes 
or  yawns. 

2.  {Ich.)  A  fish  with  six  or  seven  bands  and 
tail  undivided.  lioag. 

II  GAP'ING,  or  gAP'ING,  n.  The  act  of  yawning ; 
a  hiatus.  Bacon. 

gAP'-T66thED  (-tdtht),  a.  Having  spaces  or 
interstices  between  the  teeth.  Dryden. 

GAR,  n.  [A.  S.  gar.]  An  affix  or  syllable  signi- 
fying a  weapon  ;  —  thus  Ead^ar  is  a  ha}ypy 
weapon.  Gibson. 

t  GAR,  V.  a.  To  cause  ;  to  make ;  to  force.  Spenser. 

gAr'A-gAY,  n.  (Omith.)  A  bird  of  the  kite  kind, 
a  native  of  Mexico.  Craig. 

GAR'AN-diVE,  n.  [Fr.]  (Chem.)  An  extract  of 
madder  made  with  sulphuric  acid.  Smart. 

gAR-A-PA'T6,  n.  (Ent.)  A  bug-like  insect  found 
in  South  America.  Maunder, 

GARB,  n.     fit.  4,-  Sp.  garho ;  Fr.  garbe.] 

1.  t  Behavior ;  deportment.  Racket. 

First,  for  your  garh,  it  must  be  grave  and  serious.  B.  Jotuon. 

2.  Dress ;  clothes  ;  habit  ;  apparel ;  vesture. 
"  Their  Moorish  garb."  Hoole. 

3.  Fashion  of  dress.  Denham. 

4.  Mode  ;  manner ;  style. 

Pausanins  . . .  began  to  live  after  the  Persian  garh.    Usher. 

5.  {Her.)   A   sheaf    of   wheat  or  any   other 
grain.  —  See  Gakhe.  Johnson. 

GARB,  V.  a.  [Sp.  garbar.]  To  bind  in  sheaves. 
[K.]  Toller. 

GAR'BAOE  ([gar'bjj),  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymolo- 
gy.—  Junius  thinks  it  is  strongly  allied  to  Sp. 
garbear,  to  seize,  to  tear  away.]  The  bowels  of 
an  animal ;  the  oftal ;  refuse.  Shak. 


Having  the  garbage 
Slierwood. 


GAR'BA^ED    (gar'b?jd),  a 
pulled  out. 

GARBE,  n.     \S^.  garba.]     (Her.)  A  sheaf  of  any 
kind  of  grain  ;  said  to  represent  summer.  Craig. 

GAR'BgL,  n.    (Xatd.)  A  plank  next  to  the  keel 
of  a  ship  ;  garboard.  Bailey. 

tGAR'BlD(?E,  n.    Garbage.  Mortimer. 

tGAR'BlSH,n.     Garbage.  Barret. 


tGAR'BlSH,  1;.  a. 
to  disembowel. 


To  exenterate ;  to  eviscerate  ; 
Barret. 


GAR'BLE  (gar'bl),  V.  a.  [It.  garbellare ;  Sp.  garbi- 
llar;  ¥1.  grabeler.]  \i.  OAlutLEU  ;  pp.  gar- 
bling, GARBLED.  "It  is  Certainly  derived 
from  [Low  L.]^ar6o,  (Ft. gerbe),  a  wheat-sheaf; 
hence  garbgnna  was  a  media;val  word  for  a 
threshing-floor,  and  garbellara  was  to  clear  the 
grain  from  chaff,  Ac.      Sir  John  Stoddart.] 

1.  +  To  cleanse  from  dross  and  dirt,  as  spices ; 
to  separate,  as  the  good  from  the  bad.      Bailey, 

XKg~"An  expression  borrowed  from  grocers,  who 
are  said  to  garble  their  spices,  that  is,  to  purify  them 
from  dross  and  dirt."    Kd.  PlUUips's  Dictionary. 

2.  To  select  and  cull  in  order  to  suit  a  pur- 
pose, and  thus  mutilate  and  corrupt  the  whole, 
to  give  a  false  impression  of  an  author's  mean- 
ing.   "  A  garbled  statement."     Sir  J.  Stoddart. 

tfg-  "  This  word  is  never  now  used  in  its  primary 
sense,  and  has  indeed  undergone  this  further  change, 
that,  while  once  to  garble  was  to  sift  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  the  best,  it  is  now  to  sift  with  a  view  of 
picking  out  tlie  worst."    Trench. 

GAR'BLpR,  n.     1.  One  who  garbles.  Suyift. 

2.  An  officer  of  great  antiquity  of  the  city  of 

London,  empowered  to   inspect  and  garble  or 

select  drugs  and  spices.  Cowel. 

GAR'BLE§  (gar'blz),  n.  pi.  The  dust,  soil,  and 
filth  separated  from  drugs  and  spices.     Wright. 

GAR'BOARD,  n.  (Xaut.)  The  first  plank  of  a 
ship  fastened  to  the  keel  on  the  outside ;  the 
garbel.  Crabb. 

GAR'BOARD-STREAK,  n.  (Naut.)  The  range  of 
planks  next  to  the  keel  on  each  side.        Tktna. 

t  G  A  R '  BOl  L,  n.    [It.  garbuglio  ;  Old  Fr.  garboui/.] 

Bp.  Hall. 


Disorder;  tumult;  uproar. 


GARGLE 

ajfR-ClM-'l-jf,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genm  of  plants 
found  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago 

including  the  celebrated  .Man jvtteen  Uev ; ku 

named  in  honor  of  Dr.  (Jarcin.  Engl  Cue. 

GARI),  n.  IFr.  garde.]  Wardship  ;  care;  guard 
—  See  GiAUU.  Johnjiott. 

GARI),  r.  a.    To  adorn.  —  See  Ot'AHD.  Todd. 

JlGAR'DEN  (gar'dn  or  gar'd^n)  [fUr'dn,  W.J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  II.;  pardon,  .S.  p.  Wh.],  n. 
rOoth..(7arrf»,  a  yard  ;  Ger.  garten  ;  Gael,  qnradh  ; 
W.  gardd.  —  From  A.  S.  r/yrdnn,  to  gird  or  en- 
close. Tooke.  —  It.  giardino ;  Up.  ij  Fr.  jar iiin.] 

1.  A  piece  of  ground  enclosed  and  planted  for 
the  production  of  fruiu,  flowers,  or  esculent 
plants. 

God  the  first  garden  made,  the  first  city  Cain.      Onelt^ 

2.  A  place  particularly  fruitful  or  delightfuL 

Fruitful  l»mbardy. 
The  pleasant  gart/en  ol  great  Italy.  Shak. 

II  GAR'DEN,  r.  n.    [t.OARDENED  ;  pp.  GARDE.MNO, 

GARDENED.]     To  lay  out  gardens  ;  to  cultivate 

a  garden.  Bacon. 

II  GAR'DEN,  r.  a.  To  dress  as  a  garden.  Cotgrare. 

II  GAR'DEN,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  produced  in,  a 
garden  ;  as,  "  Garden  vegetables."  Ash. 

||GAR'DEN-?R,  n 
a  horticulturist. 


One  who  cultivates  gardens  ; 
Bacon. 


A  flower  cultivated  in 
GoUltmith. 


II  GAR'DEN-FLOW^R,  n, 
gardens. 

a^R-DE'm-Jt,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
bearing  elegant  sweet-scented  flowers  ;  the  Cape 
jasmine  ;  —  named  after  Dr.  Garden.  Eng.  Cyc. 

II  GAR'DEN-iNG,  «.  The  cultivation  of  gardens ; 
horticulture.  Spectator. 

II  GAR'DEN-L£SS,  a.    Without  a  garden.  Clarke. 

II  GAR'DEN-MOULD  (-m6ld),  n.  Mould  fit  for  a 
garden.  Mortimer. 

II  GAR'DEN-PL6t,  n.  A  plot  or  plantation  laid 
out  in  a  garden.  Milton. 

tGAR'D^N-SHIP,  M.   Horticulture.    Shaflesbttry. 

11  GAR'DEN-STCfF,m.  Produce  of  a  garden.^**. 

II  GAR'DEN-TlL'L.\gJE,  n.     Tillage  of  gardens. 

II  GAR'DEN-WAre,  n.  The  produce  of  gardens ; 
garden-stuff.  Mortimer. 

GAR'DQN,  n.    A  kind  of  roach.  Clarke. 

fGARE,  or  GAURE,  r,  a.  [A..  S.  geartcian,  to  pre- 
pare.] To  dress  ;  to  adorn  :  —  to  stare.  Chaucer. 

fcARE,  n.     1.  Show,  brilliancy;  glare. 

In  ngai-e  and  heat  they  will  run,  ride,  and  take  paini.  Bogrrt. 

2.  Coarse  wool.  Bailey, 

3.  Gear;  accoutrements:  —  a  dart.     Wright. 

GAR'— fIsH,  n.  A  species  of  fish  known  under  a 
variety  of  names ;  the  greenbone ;  the  horn-fish ; 
the  mackerel-guide;  the  sea-needle;  the  sea 
pike ;  gar-pike;  long-nose;  gore-bill ;  the  sword- 
fish  ;  Esox  belone,  or  Belone  vulgaris.      Yarrel. 

GAR'G.\N-EY,  M.  (Omith.)  A  species  of  duck; 
Atias  querquedula.  Yarrell. 

GAR'G.^-RI§M,  n.  [Gr.  yapY'piefii  \  L.  gargaris- 
mus  ;  Fr.  gargarisme.]  {Med.)  A  wash  for  the 
throat ;  a  gargle.  Quiucy. 

GAR'GA-RIzE,  r.  a.  [Gr.  ynpyaoi'^u.]  To  gargle ; 
to  rinse,  as  the  mouth  and  throat,    [r.]  Bacon. 

G.'VR'G^T,  n.  1.  A  disease  in  the  udders  of  cows, 
arising  from  inflammation  of  the  h-niphatic 
glands.  Farm.  Ency. 

2.  A  distemper  in  hogs.  Farm.  Ency. 

3.  A  medicinal  plant  and  berry ;  poke  ;  Phy 
tolacca  decarulra.  Dunglison. 

G.\k'R|L,  n.  A  distemper  in  geese  affecting  the 
head,  and  often  fatol.  London  Ency. 

GAR'GLE  (-gl),  r.  a.  [L.  gttrgttlio,  the  gullet ;  It. 
garqagliare,  to  murmur ;  Fr.  gargouiUer,  to 
dabble;  gargariser,  to  gargarize,  to  gargle. — 
Dut.  gorgefen;   Ger.  gurgeln.  —  See  Giro le.] 

[».  gargled;  pp.   GARGLING,  OARGLED.] 

1.  To  wash,  as  the  mouth  and  throat  with 
some  liquor  that  is  kept  suspended  and  in  agi- 
tation by  forcing  the  breath  against  it.  Harvey. 

2.  To  play  in  the  throat ;  to  warble.     WtUier- 
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GAR'GLE,  n.  A  liquor  for  washing  the  mouth 
and  throat ;  gargarism.  IViseman. 

GAR'GLING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  gargles.  Clarke. 

GAR'GOL,  n.    A  distemper  in  hogs.       Mortimer. 

GAR'GOOSE,  n.     See  Cargoose. 

GAR'GOYLE.n.  IFT.garffOuille.'] 
(A/'ch.)   A  projecting  water- 
spout,      often       grotesquely  ^ 
carved,  attached  to  old  Goth- 
ic buildings.  Francis. 

gAr'JSH,  a.  [A.  S.  gearwian, 
to  prepare.  "  The  verb  to  gaure  [found  in 
Chaucer'],  or  gare  [in  Phaer],  which  Speight 
and  Tyrwhitt  explain  to  stare,  is  no  doubt  the 
origin  of  garish."     Richardson.  —  See  Gare.] 

1.  Gaudy  ;  showy  ;  dazzling  ;  staring.  "  Pay 
no  worship  to  the  garish  sun  "  Shak. 

Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye.  Milton. 

2.  Extravagantly  gay ;  flighty.  "  It  makes 
the  mind  loose  and  garish."  Soteth. 

cAr'ISH-LY,  ad.     1.  Splendidly  ;  gaudily. 
2.  Wildly  ;  in  a  flighty  manner. 

gAr'ISH-NESS,  n.     1.  The  quality  of  being  gar- 
ish ;  flaunting  gaudiness  ;  finery.  Fforio. 
2.  Flighty  or  extravagant  joy.       Bp.  Taylor. 

GAR'LAND,  n.  [It.  ghirlanda;  Sp.  guirnalda; 
Ft.  guirlande.  —  L.  gyrus,  a  circle.   Menage.] 

1.  t  A  royal  crown  ;  a  diadem.  Grafton. 

2.  A  wreath  of  branches,  foliage,  or  flowers  ; 
a  chaplet ;  a  coronal. 

Then  party-colored  flowers  of  white  and  red 

She  wore  to  make  a  yarland  for  her  head.        Dryden. 

3.  A  collection  of  little  pieces  of  prose  or  po- 
etry ;  a  book  of  extracts.  Percy. 

4.  A  thing  much  prized.  Shak. 

5.  {Naut.)  A.  sort  of  net  used  by  sailors  to 
contain  their  provisions  instead  of  a  locker  or 
cupboard.  Wright.  —  A  large  rope  or  strap 
lashed  to  a  spar  when  hoisting  it  on  board  of  a 
vessel.    Dana. 

6.  {Arch.)  A  sculptured  representation  of  a 
wreath,  as  on  the  frieze  of  a  building.    Britton. 

GAR'LAND,  v.  a.  To  deck  with  a  garland;  to 
enwreath.  B.  Jonsor^ 

GAR'LAND-LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  a  garland  or 
vrreath.  Shelley. 

viAR'LIC,  n.  [A.  S.  garleac,  or  garlec;  gar,  a 
lance,  and  leac,  a  leek.  —  W.  garlleg,  garlic] 
A  strong-scented,  edible  plant,  of  the  genus 
Allium,  having  an  acrid,  pungent  taste,  and  a 
bulbous  root  composed  of  many  small  tubercles 
called  cloves  of  garlic.  Miller.     Loudon. 

Wild  garlic,  a  plant  resembling  garlic.         Johnson. 

GAR'L|C-EAT'5R,  n.  A  cant  term  for  a  mean 
fellow,  Shak. 

GAR'UCK-Y,  a.  Containing  or  resembling  gar- 
lic. Hollingsworth. 

GAR'LIC-PeAr'-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Cratava, 
an  American  tree  whose  fruit  has  a  strong  scent 
of  garlic.  Loudon. 

GAR'MgNT,  n.  [Old  Fr.  guarniment.  —  In  Wick- 
Itff'e  we  have  "  A  long  garnement."  —  See  Gar- 
nish.]    An  article  of  clothing ;  dress. 

Tlic  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  display  half  the 
colors  that  appear  in  tlie  garments  of  a  British  lady  when  she 
is  dressed.  Addison. 

GAR'MJPNT-PD,  a.  Covered  with  garments  or 
clothiAg;  dressed.  Ed.  Rev. 

GAR'N^R,  n.  [L.  granaria;  Fr.  grenier. — See 
Grain.]  A  building  for  grain  ;  a  granary  ;  a  bin. 

Barns  and  gamers  never  empty.  Shak. 

GAR'NgR,  V.  a.  [i.  garnered  ; /Jp.  garnering, 
garnered.]     To  store  as  in  a  granary.     Shak. 

GaR'N^T,  n.  [Low  L.  granatus ;  graniim,  a 
grain  or  kernel;  It.  granato  ;  Sp.  granate;  Fr. 
qrenat.  By  metathesis  of  r,  as  in  gamer  (from 
L.  granaria)  and  coarse  (from  L.  crassus).  Sul- 
livan.] 

1.  (Min.)  A  mineral  or  gem,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  mostly  crystallized,  and  of 
reddish  color,  and  consisting  of  silica,  alumina, 
and  lime,  vrith  a  small  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron, 
and  sometimes  of  manganese  or  of  magnesia. 

The  garnet  seemi  to  be  a  species  of  the  carbuncle  of  the 
•  ■  ancients.  Woodward. 


The  garnet  was,  in  part,  the  carbuncnlns  of  the  ancients, 
a  term  probably  applied  also  to  the  spinet  and  Oriental  ruby. 

Dana, 

2.  {Naut.)  A  purchase  on  the  main  stay  for 
hoisting  cargo.  Dana. 

GAR'N^T-BLENDE,  n.  {Mn.)  A  sulphuret  of 
zinc.  Hoblyn. 

GAR'NjSH,  V.  a.  [It.  guarnire  ;  Sp.  guamecer  ; 
Fr.  gamir.  — A.  S.  gearwian,  to  prepare.  —  See 
Gare,  Garish,  and  Gear.]  \i.  garnished  ; 
pp.  garnishing,  garnished.] 

1.  To  decorate  with  ornamental  appendages  ; 
to  embellish ;  to  deck  ;  to  adorn  ;  to  beautify. 

The  hearse  was  garnished  with  great  escutcheons.  Strype. 

2.  To  fit  with  fetters.  [A  cant  term.]  Johnsoti. 

3.  {Law.)  [Law  Fr.  garnir.]  To  warn.  "  To 
garnish  the  heir,  i.e.  to  warn  the  heir."  Whishaio. 

GAR'NISH,  n.  1.  Ornament ;  decoration  ;  adorn- 
ment ;  embellishment ;  garnishing.  "  The  gar- 
nish of  her  dress."  White/lead. 

2.  {Jails.)  Fetters ;  —  also  fees  paid  by  a  pris- 
oner on  going  into  jail  to  fellow-prisoners. fiai/ey. 

3.  ( Cookery.)  Things  placed  round  a  dish  for 
embellishment.  Smart. 

GAR-NISH-EE',  n.  {Law.)  A  person  warned  ;  a 
party  in  whose  hands  money  or  property  is  at- 
tached by  the  creditor  of  another,  and  who  has 
had  warning  or  garnishment  not  to  pay  or  de- 
liver it.  Burrill. 

GAR'NJSH-fR,  n.  One  who  garnishes.  Shertcood. 

GAR'NISH-ING,  n.  Decoration  ;  embellishment ; 
ornament.  More. 

GAR'NISH-M£nT,  n.  1.  Ornament;  embellish- 
ment. Bp.  Hall. 
2.  {Late.)  "Warning  given  to  a  party  to  ap- 
pear in  court  or  give  information  ;  —  a  warning 
to  a  person  not  to  pay  money  or  deliver  proper- 
ty to  another.  Burrill. 

GAR'NI-TURE,  n.  [Fr.]  Furniture  ;  ornament ; 
decoration.     "  Garnitures  of  art."         Addison. 

GA-ROO'KUH,  n.  A  vessel  used  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Ogilvie. 

GAR'-PIKE,  n.     [See  Gar,  and  Pike.]     {Ich.) 

1.  A  fish  frequenting  the  coasts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain; sea-needle;  gar-fish;  Esoxhelone.    Yarrcll. 

2.  A  very  remarkable  fish  of  the  fresh-waters 
of  North  America,  covered  with  angular  enam- 
elled scales  ;  Lepidosteus  Lacipede.       Agassiz. 

GA'ROUS  [ga'rus,  IF.  P.  K. ;  gar'us,  Sm.],a.  [See 
Garum.j     Resembling  garum.  Browne. 

GAR'RAN,  n.    See  Garron.  Johnson. 

gAr'R^T,  n.  [Old  Fr.  garite,  a  sentry-box;  Fr. 
guerite. —  Gael,  garait,  garret.  —  According  to 
Britton,  the  Fr.  garite  is  from  the  Eng.  guard, 
and  ward,  a  small  tower.] 

1.  The  uppermost  apartment  of  a  house,  im- 
mediately under  the  roof.  Britton. 

2.  t  Rotten  wood.  Bacon. 

3.  A  watch-tower  :  —  the  top  of  a  hill.    [Scot- 
.  land.]  Jamieson. 

GAR'RgT-?D,  a.  Protected  by,  or  furnished  with, 
garrets.    "  A  garreted  wall."  Carew. 

GAR-R^T-EER',  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a  garret ;  — 
applied  to  an  indigent  author.  Boswell. 

GAR'RfT-ING,  n.  Small  splinters  of  stone  in- 
serted into  flint  walls,  or  the  joints  of  coarse 
masonry.  Simmonds. 

gAr'R^T-MAs'T^R,  n.  A  maker  of  household 
furniture  on  his  own  account,  who  sells  his 
goods  to  the  furniture  dealers  for  the  best  price 
he  can  obtain.  Simmonds. 

gAr'RJ-SON  (-sn),  n.  [It.  guemigione  ;  Sp.  miar- 
nicion  ;  Fr.  garnison.  —  Dan.  gamison.  —  Writ- 
ten bv  Chaucer  garnison.— See  GAnmsH. ]{Mil.) 

1.  "The  guard  of  a  fortified  place,  or  a  body  of 
forces  in  a  fortress.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  A  fortified  place  in  which  troops  are  quar- 
tered for  its  security  or  defence.  Campbell. 

3.  The  state  of  military  defence.        Spenser. 

4.  Winter  quarters.  Brande. 

gAR'RI-SON   (-sn),  V.  a.      [i.  garrisoned  ;  pp. 

GARRISONING,    GARRISONED.] 

1.  To  supply,  as  a  fort,  with  an  armed  force. 
"A  castle  garrisoned  by  twenty  knights."  Tatler. 


2.  To  secure  by  fortresses  ;  to  fortify. 

Others  tliose  forces  join, 
Wliich  garrison  the  conquests  near  the  lUiine.        Drydei., 

3.  To  place  in  a  garrison.  Raleigh. 
gAr'RON,   n.    A   small   horse;    a  galloway;    a 

hobby ;  a  garran.     [Scotland.]  Spenser. 

GAR'ROT,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  {Surg.)  A  small  cylinder 
of  wood  employed  to  tighten  the  circular  band 
by  which  the  artery  of  a  limb  is  compressed. 

Palmer. 
2:  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  the  duck  family,  in- 
cluding the  Anas  glacialis  and  Anas  histrionica 
of  Linnaeus ;  the  genus  Clangula.       Eiig.  Cyc. 

GARROTE  \g^x-m' ,  Sm.  C.  W. ;  g?r-r5'ta,  Sp.],  n. 
[Sp.]  A  Spanish  mode  of  capital  punishment, 
by  strangulation  with  an  iron  collar,  which  is 
tightened  by  means  of  a  screw.  Brande. 

GAR-ROTE',  V.  a.    To  strangle  with  the  garrote: 


•to  strangle. 


Ccarke. 


oJr-RU-lI'JV.^, 
n.  pi.  [L.  garru- 
lus,  chattering.] 
{Ornith.)  Asxih- 
family  of  coni- 
rostral  birds  of 
the  order  Pas- 
seres  and  family 
Corvida- ;  jays. 
Gray. 

GAR-R(J'LI-TY,w. 
[L.    garrulitas  ; 

qarno,  to  prate  ;  It.  garrulita  ;  Sp.  garrulidad\ 

Habit  of   talking  too  much; 

Milton. 


Cyanocorax  cristatus. 


Fr.  garrulite.] 
talkativeness ;    loquacity. 
Syn.— See  Talkativeness. 

gAr'RU-LOUS,  a.  [L.  garrnlus  ;  It.  &  Sp.  garru- 
lo.]     Loquacious  ;  prattling ;  talkative. 

Aee,  too,  shines  out,  and,  garrulous,  recounts 

The  feats  of  youth.  Thomson. 

gAr'RU-LOUS-LV,  ad.    In  a  garrulous  manner. 

GAR'RU-LOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
garrulous  ;  talkativeness ;  garrulity.  Scott. 

GAR'T^R,  n.  [It.  giartera;  St[).  j'arretera;  Fr. 
jarreti  re.  —  Gael.  gaHan  ;  W.  gardas.  —  Ac- 
cording to  Tooke,  from  A.  S.  gyrdan,  to  gird.] 

1.  A  string,  ribbon,  or  band,  by   which  tne 
stocking  is  held  upon  the  leg.  Shak. 

2.  The  badge  of  the  highest  order  of  English 
knighthood.  Brande. 

3.  The  principal  king-at-arms,  who  is  herald 
to  the  order  of  the  garter.  Brande. 

4.  {Her.)  The  half  of  a  bend.  Cktrke. 
Order  of  the  garter,  a  military  order  of  knighthood 

instituted  by  Edward  III.,  the  members  being  gener- 
ally peers  and  the  king  of  England  the  chief; — so 
called  from  the  garter  worn  by  them  as  a  badge. 

London  Ency, 

GAR'TgR,  V.  a.  \i.  GARTERED  ;  pp.  GARTERING, 
GARTERED.] 

1.  To  bind  with  a  garter.  "  He,  being  hi  love, 
could  not  see  to  garter  his  hose."  Shak. 

2.  To  invest  with  the  order  of  the  garter. 

George  shone  the  leader  of  the  gartered  line.      Wnrton. 

GAR'T^R-FISH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  with  a  long 
body  and  an  elongated  snout,  of  the  genus 
Lepidopus.  Goldsmith, 

GAR'T^R-SNAKE,  n.  {Herp.)  An  American  ser- 
pent ;  Entaima  sirtalis.  Craig. 

GARTH,  n.  1.  [W.  garth.]  An  enclosure;  a 
small  field ;  a  yard ;  a  garden ;  a  croft.  [Lo- 
cal.] HalliweU. 

2.  A  hoop  or  band.     [Local.]  HalliweU. 

3.  A   dam  or  wear  in   a  river   for  catching 
fish.  Simmonds, 

fGARTH'MAN,  n.  The  owner  of  an  open  wear 
where  fish'are  taken.  Craig. 

OA'RUM,  n.  [L.]  A  pickle  used  by  the  ancients, 
made  of  the  gills  or  blood  of  the  tunny,  or  a  pickle 
in  which  fish  has  been  preserved.        Chambeis. 

gAs  [gas,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  gSz,  /.],  n. ; 
pi.  gXs'e§.  [A.  S.  gast,  breath,  spirit;  Dut. 
geest ;  Ger.  S;  Dan.  geist ;  Sw.  gast ;  Ger.,  It.,  if 
Sp.  ffa.9,  gas;  Fr.  gaz.]  {Chem.)  An  aeriform 
fluid  ;  a  term  applied  to  all  permanently  elastic 
fluids  or  airs  differing  from  atmospheric  air. 

The  word  gas  wai  first  introduced  into  chemistry  by  Van 
Helmont.  Tlionuon. 
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Cs-A-LIER',   n.     A    gas-burner  for  a  private 
apartment.  Himmonda. 

CAs'-BLiRN-pR,  n.  That  part  of  a  lamp  or  brack- 
et from  wliich  the  gas  issues;  the  beak  or 
mouth-piece  of  a  gas-pipe.  Horn. 

gAS'CQN,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Gascony  in 
France.  Tatler. 

cAS-CQN-ADE',  n.  [Fr.  gasconnade \  "from  the 
Gascons,  a  nation  eminent  for  boasting."  John- 
son.]    A  boast ;  bravado  ;  brag  ;  vaunt.    Swift. 

gAs-CON-ADE'  v.  n.  \i.  OASCONADEU ;  pp.  oas- 
cona'dino,  OA8C0.SAUEU.]  To  boast ;  to  brag; 
to  bluster.  Johnson. 

gAS-CQN-AD'?R,  n.  One  who  gasconades;  a 
:  blusterer ;  a  boaster ;  a  braggart.  Qu.  Rev. 

OAS'CROME,  n.  [Gael,  cas-croin.]  A  long,  nar- 
row spade  with  a  projecting  foot-piece,  in  use 
among  the  Scotch  Highlanders.         Gent.  Mag. 

G.\->iK'\-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  gaseous;  na- 
ture of  gas.  /'.  Cijc. 


oA^'g-OOs,  or  GA'jje-Of^S  [paz'^-iSs,  S/n.  ;  ga'z?- 
&g,  R.  C.  B. ;  gSs'^-us,  IVl).],  a.  [It.  gasoso  ;  Sp. 
gaseoso;  Fr.  gazeux.]  Having  the  form  or  qual- 
ity of  gas.  Davy. 

gAs'— FlT-TgR,  n.  A  workman  who  Ipys  pipes, 
and  fits  burners  for  gas.  Sunmonds. 

gAsH,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  haccan,  or  gehacnan,  to  hack  or 
hash,  contracted  into  gaccan,  and  the  c  softened 
to  ch  or  sh.  Richardson.  —  Fr.  hacher.  Skinner.] 

ft,    OAHHEn;  pp.   OASHINO,    GASHED.]      To    CUt 

deep,  so  as  to  make  a  gaping  wound. 

Streaming  with  blood,  all  over  gashed  with  wounds.  I'hiUipi. 

gAsii,  n.     A  deep  cut;  a  gaping  wound.      Shak. 

gAsH'fOl,  a.  Full  of  gashes  ;  hideous.  Quarles. 

gAS'-H6LD-PR,  n.  A  hollow  cylindrical  vessel, 
open  at  the  bottom  and  closed  at  the  top,  sus- 
pended by  counterpoises  in  a  tank  of  water,  so 
that  it  may  be  filled  with  gas  introduced  by  a 
central  pipe,  and  the  gas  afterwards  distributed 
by  proper  pressure  through  the  gas-mains  which 
convey  it  for  service  ;  a  gasometer.         P.  Cyc. 

GAs-i-F|-CA'TIOiV,  n.  The  act  or  the  process  of 
converting  into  gas.  Wright. 

GAs'J-FORM,  a.  [It.  gasiforme.]  Having  the 
form  of  gas.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

GAs'J-FV,  v.  a.  [Eng.  gas  and  L.  facto,  to  make  ; 
'It.  gasijicare.]  To  convert  into'gas,  or  aeriform 
fluid,  by  combination  with  caloric.  Wright. 

GAs'K?;T,  n.  1.  {NaiU.)  A  small  cord  or  piece  of 
platted  stuff  by  which  the  sails,  when  furled, 
are  kept  close  to  the  yards  or  gaffs.  D%na. 

2.  (Machinery.)  Platted  hemp  used  for  pack- 
ing the  piston  of  the  steam  engine  and  its 
pumps.  Brande. 

oAs'K|N§,  n.  pi.     [Gascoigne,  Todd.]     1.  Wide 

hose  ;  galligaskins.  Shak. 

2.  Packings  of  hemp.  Sitnnionds. 

gAs'-LIGHT  (-lit),  n.  Light  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  gas,  particularly  by  that  of  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  gas.  Jodrell. 

gAs'— MAIN,  n.  A  large  iron  pipe,  by  which  gas 
is  distributed  from  the  manufactory  to  different 
localities  in  a  town.  •  Simmonds. 

GAs'-ME-TgR,  n.  [Eng.  gas  and  Gr.  lAirpov,  a 
measure.]  An  instrument  attached  to  gas- 
works, or  gas-pipes,  which  ascertains  and  reg- 
isters the  quantity  of  gas  that  passes  through  it ; 
a  gasometer.  Francis. 

GA-§6m'(;-T5R,  n-  [Eng.  gas  and  Gr.  iihpov,  a 
measure  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  gasometro  ;  Fr.  gazonKtre.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  measuring  gas  ;  a  gas- 
meter.  Francis. 

2.  A  reservoir  in  gas-works,  into  which  the 
purified  gas  is  received  ;  a  gas-holder.   Brande. 

GA-§OM'e-TRY,  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.  gasometria;  Fr. 
gazometrie.] 

1.  The  art  of  measuring  gases.  Crahb. 

2.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  nature  and 
property  of  gases.  MaiDider. 

GA»'Q-SC0PE,  n.  [Eng.  gas  and  Gr.  axonlu,  to 
behold.]     An  apparatus  for  indicating  the  pres- 


ence of  bi-carburetted  hydrogen  gas  in  build- 
ings, mines,  or  other  places.  Simmonds. 

gAsp  (12),  V.  n.  [From  gajx,  by  the  insertion  of 
a.  Skinner.  —  Sw.  gispa  ;  Dan.  gispe,  to  gape; 
Gael,  ospag,  to  gasp.]     [t.  oasi'KU  ;  pp.  OASi— 

I.NO,  OASl'EU.] 

1.  To  open  the  mouth  wide,  as  in  catching  or 
convulsively  emitting  breath  ;  to  pant. 

The  lick  for  air  t>eforo  the  portal  g***!'.  Dryden. 

2.  To   long  for ;   to    desire   eagerly.     Swift. 
"  Who  . .  .gasped  after  their  liberty."  Spectator. 

OASP,  V.  a.  To  emit,  as  breath  by  opening  the 
mouth  wide  ;  to  breathe  convulsively. 

I  lay  me  down  to  gasp  my  latcat  breath.  Dryiten. 

gAsp,  n.    Act  of  opening  the  mouth,  as  in  catch- 
ing or  convulsively  emitting  breath. 
At  the  last  gasp,  in  extremity. 

gAsp'ING,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  gasps.  Clarke. 

gAsp'JNG-LY,  ad.    With  a  gasp.  Byron. 

gAs'— PIPE,  n.  Metal  tubing  for  the  conveyance 
of  gas.  Simmonds. 

GAs'-RfiG-U-LA-TQR,  n.  An  apparatus  for  equal- 
izing and  regulating  the  flow  of  gas.  Simmonds. 

gAs'SJNG  n.  (Manufactures.)  The  process  of 
singeing  net,  lace,  &c.,  in  order  to  remove  the 
hairy  filaments  from  the  cotton  ;  —  performed 
by  passing  the  material  between  two  rollers, 
and  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  a  large  number 
of  minute  jets  of  gas.  Simmonds. 

gAs'-STOVE,  n.  A  stove  heated  by  gas,  for  cook- 
ing or  for  other  purposes.  Simmonds. 

gAs'SY,  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  gas  ;  gas- 
eous ;  inflated.  Blackwood's  Mag. 

+  gAsT,  v.  a.  [Goth,  geisan.  —  A.  S.  gast,  a  ghost.] 
To  make  aghast ;  to  fright ;  to  terrify.       Shak. 

gAs'— TAR,  n.  A  species  of  tar  which  distils  over 
in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas ;  coal-tar. 

Simmonds. 

t  gAs'T^R,  v.  a.    To  scare.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

gAs'T(;R-O-P0d,  n.  (ZoOl.)  A  molluscous  ani- 
mal ;  one  of  the  Gasteropoda.  Brande. 

OJS-TE-ROp'0-DA,  n.  [Gr.  yaarijp,  the  belly, 
and  TtoT'f,  T!oh6i,  a  foot.]  (Zoiil.)  A  class  of  uni- 
valve mollusks,  having  a  fleshy  disk  under  the 
belly  which  serves  them  as  feet,  as  the  snail. 

Brande. 

GAs-T5-R6p'0-DOUS,  a.  (Zord.)  Belonging  to 
the  Gasteropoda.  Brande. 

gAst'NESS,  n.  Fright. —  See  Ghastness.  Shak. 

gAs'TRJC,   a.     [Gr.  yacTi'ip,  the  belly  ;  L.  qaster, 

gasteris,  or  gastri ;  It.  &  Sp.  gaxtrico ;  Fr.  gas- 

tHque.]     Belonging  to  the  stomach.  Chambers. 

Gastric  juice,  (Phys.)  a  fluid  secreted  by  the.stom- 

ach,  and  essential  to  the  process  of  digestion.    ' 

gAs'TRI-cI^M,  n.  [It.  gastricismo ;  Fr.  gastri- 
cisme.]  (Med.)  A  theory  which  refers  most  dis- 
eases to  disorder  in  the  digestive  passages,  or 
gastric  region.  Dunglison. 

GAS-TRIl'O-QUTsT,  n.  [L,  gaster,  gastri,  the 
belly,  and  loquor,  to  spejik  ;  It.  gastrtloguo  ;  Fr. 
gastriloque.]     A  ventriloquist.  Reid. 

GAS-TRlL'O-aUoCs,  a.  Speaking  apparently 
from  the  belly  ;  ventriloquousl    [r.]    chatnbers. 

GAS-TRfL'0-aUY,  n.  The  act  of  speaking  ap- 
parently from  the  belly  ;  ventriloquy.  .Tamieson. 

GAS-TRI'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  yaarim,  the  belly.]  (Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  stomach.  Brande. 

gAs'TRO-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  yaaTt'ip,  the  belly,  and 
KfiXri,  hernia.]  (Mea.)  A  hernia  in  the  stom- 
ach. Dunglison. 

GAs-TRQ-nf  N'(-A,  n.  [Gr.  yaaT,',p,  the  belly,  and 
d^ivn,  pain.]  (Med.)  Pain  in  the  stomach ;  the 
stomach  colic.  Hamilton. 

GAS-TR0L'0-<?Y,  n.  [Gr.  yaoTfip,  the  belly,  and 
Idyof,  a  discourse ;  Sp.  gastrologia ;  Fr.  gastro- 
logie.]     A  treatise  on  the  stomach.      Maunder. 

gAs'TRO-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  yn<rrf,p,  the  belly,  and 
navTtia,  divination  ;  It.  gastromanzia.] 

1.  Divination  by  words  issuing,  or  seeming  to 
issue,  from  the  belly.  Brande. 

2.  A  species  of  divination  by  means  of  glasses 


or  other  round  transparent  vesseU,  in  the  centre 
of  which  certain  figures  arc  made  to  appear  by 
magic  urt.  tiraiun:. 

1 0A8"lR(p-,Mi'TII,  n.  [Or.  ya(fr/>#,  the  belly,  and 
ItvUio^ai,  to  say.]     A  veutriloqui»t.  iilount. 

GA8'TRy-N6,ME,  n.  [Vr.  gastronome.]  An  epi- 
cure ;  a  gastronomer  ;  a  glutton.  .Sir.  IV.  Stott. 

GAS-TRO.N'Q-MtR,  n.  One  who  delighUi  in  gocni 
living ;  an  epicure ;  a  gaatrouutue.  Str  W.  Scott. 

GA8-TKQ-N6M',C.         >  „.    ^y^^  gastronomic.] 

GAS-TRQ-NOM'I-CAL,  S  Helaung  to  gastronomy ; 

epicurean  ;  gluttonous.  q^.  lUv. 

GAS-TR6n'Q-.MIst,  n.  One  who  delights  in  good 
iivmg;  a  judge  of  the  art  of  cookery.  Thackeray. 

GA3-TRON'Q-MY,  n.  [Gr.  ynarpo^^la;  y.^,Jp, 
the  belly,  and  „6,jof,  a  rule  ;  It.  *  Sp.  gastrono- 
nna ;  t  r.  gastronomic.^  The  science  or  the  art 
of  good  living ;  epicurism  ;  the  pleasures  of  the 
^'»'*'«-*-  Qu.  Rt-r., 

gAstRQ-POd,  n.  A  molluscous  animal.— .«;ee 
Gasteuopoo.  /»,  Cifc. 

GAS-TRfiP'Q-DoCs,  a.  (Zool.)  Belonging  to  the 
Gasteropoda;  gasteropodous.  Otceti. 

GA.S-TR6r'A-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  yam/ip,  the  belly,  and 
pafiij,  a.  seam  ;  It.  *  Sp.  gaslrorafa  ;  Fr.  gastro- 
raphie.]  (Surg.)  The  act  of  sewing  up  a.  wound 
in  the  belly  or  abdomen.  Sharp. 

GAS  TRfiS'CQ-PY,  n.     [Gr.  yaimjp,  the  belly,  and' 
OKOTiiui,  to  view;  Ft.  gastroscopie.]     (Med.)  An 
examination  of  the  abdomen  m  order  to  detect 
disease.  Scudamore,  ■ 

GAS-TROT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  yaar/io,  the  belly,  and 
To/jii'i,  an  incision  ;  riiti/ia,  to  cut ;  It.  S(  Sp.  gaa- 
trotomia ;  Fr.  aastrotomie.]  (Surg.)  The  act  of 
cutting  open  the  belly  or  al>domen.         Palmer. 

GAs'-WA-T^R,  n.  Water  through  which  illumi- 
nating gas  has  passed  from  the  retorts  to  the 
gasometer  ;  —  used  as  manure.  Simmonds. 

gAs'-WORKS  (-wUrks),  n.  pi.  The  manufactory 
at  which  coal-gas  is  made,  including  buildings, ' 
machinery,  and  apparatus.  SimmovMs. 

t  gAt.    The  old  preterite  of  get.  Got.  —  See  Get. 

GATCH'^R^,  n.  pi.    After-leavings  of  tin.  Weale. 

GATE,  n.  1.  [Goth,  gairo;  A.  S.  geat,  g(Pt,gnt ; 
Dan.  gade ;  Sw.  gata ;  Gael,  geata.]  A  large' 
door,  as  the  gate  of  a  city,  castle,  palace,  or  other 
large  building.     "  The  gates  of  York."      Shak., 

2.  A  frame  of  timber  upon  hinges,  giving  en- 
trance into  an  enclosed  ground,  as  a  garden. 

3.  An  avenue  ;  a  passage  ;  a  path ;  a  way. 

The  natural  gate»  and  alley*  of  the  blond.  SSat. . 

4.  A  frame  of  timber  which  stops  the  passage 
of  water,  as  in  a  dam  ;  a  flood-gate. 

5.  (Founding.)  The  gntter  or  hole  through 
which  the  molten  metal  is  poured  : — a  ridge  in 
a  casting  which  has  to  be  sawed  off.  Simmonds. 

6.  (In  the  Scriptures.)  Power;  dominion.' 
"The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 

Matt.  xvi.  18.. 

7.  [A.  S.  gat.]  f  A  goat.  [Scotland.]  Speiuer. 
4^ "The  word   fate  is  employed  vynonynioiisly 

with  street  in  many  towii.s  of  England  ;  as  in  Shrews.' 
iHiry,  where  there  is  an  Abbey  Fore/al<,  aod  a  Casile- 
gate."     BrittoH. 

GAT'fD,  o.     Having  gates.  Toung. 

gATE'-HoOse,  n.    1.  An  entrance  to  a  park  ;  a 

lodge.  Weale. 

2.  A  house  erected  over  the  gate  or  gates  in 

a  dam,  aqueduct,  &c. 

GATE'L^SS,  a.    Having  no  gate.  PoUok. 

gAte'-M,\N,  n.  L  The  lessee  or  collector  at  a 
toll-gate.  Sihnnonds. 

2.  The  porter  at  a  park  lodge.       Simmondsj 

3.  The  attendant  at  a  swing-gate  on  a  rail- 
way crossing.  Simmonds. 

GATE'-VEIN  (-van),  M.  The  rena  porta  ;  the  vein 
which  conveys  the  blood  to  the  liver.       Bacon. 

GATE'-WAY,  fl.  A  way  through  a  gate,  or  the 
gate  itself.  Johnson. 

gATH'^R,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  gaderian  ;  Dut.  gaderen  \ 
Ger.  gattem  ;  Icel.  gaada.]    [i.  GATHERED ;  jeyi 

OATHEKINO,  OATBEREO.] 
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1.  To  collect ;  to  bring  or  draw  together ;  to 
assemble  or  to  accumulate  ;  to  muster. 

Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  tliat  nothing  be  lont. 

John  vi.  12. 
I  will  gather  all  nations  against  Jerusalem.       Zech.  xir.  2. 

2.  To  select ;  to  cull ;  to  sort. 

Cast  up  the  highway;  gather  out  the  stones.      Isa.  Ixii.  10. 
Proserpine,  gatherinu  flowers. 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Uis 
Was  yat/iered.  Milton. 

3.  To  collect  logically  ;  to  learn  by  inference ; 
to  infer  ;  to  deduce. 

The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad 

is  a  mad  tale  he  told  to-day  at  dinner.  Shak. 

4.  To  pucker,  as  needlework ;    to  plait ;   to 
contract  into  small  folds.  Todd. 

5.  To  acquire ;  to  get ;  to  gain.     "  He  gathers 
ground  upon  her."  Dryden. 

6.  To  win  ;  to  bring  into  the  same  interest. 

Yet  will  I  gather  others  to  him,  besides  those  that  are 
gathered  unto  him.  Isa.  Ivi.  8. 

To  gather  breath,  to  have  respite  from  calamity. 

GATM'PR,  v.  n.  1.  To  collect;  to  assemble;  to 
come  together  ;  to  muster. 

There  gathered  unto  him  from  Jerusalem  a  very  (jrcat 
multitude.  1  Esdr.  v'm.  Ul. 

2.  To  increase ;  to  grow  larger. 

Their  snowball  did  not  gather  as  it  went.  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  condensed;  to  thicken. 

Think  on  the  storm  that  gathers  o'er  your  head.   Addismi. 

4.  To  generate  pus  or  matter.  Johnson. 

gAth'PR,  n.  A  fold  in  cloth;  a  wrinkle;  a 
pucker. 

The  length  of  breeches  and  the  gathers.        Hudibras. 

gAtH'^R-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  gathered  ;  de- 
ducible.  Godioin. 

gATH'^R-JIR,  n.     One  who  gathers  or  collects. 

gAth'PR-ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  collecting.  "  The 
gathering  of  the  customs."  2  Mace.  iv.  28. 

2.  A   collection ;   an   assembly ;  a  meeting ; 
as,  "  A  political  gathering." 

3.  A  charitable  contribution.       1  Cor.  xvi.  2. 

4.  Generation  of  pus.  Decay  of  Piety. 

GAT'TEN-TREE  (gait'tn-tr§),w.  A  species  of  cor- 
nelian cherry.  Johtison. 

tGAT'-TOOTHED  (-totlit),  a.  [See  Goat.]  Hav- 
ing a  goat's  tooth ;  lustful.  Chaucer. 

GAUB'-LINE,  n.    {Naut.)  See  GoB-LiNE.  Dana. 

OAUCHE  (gosh),  a.  [Fr.]  Left ;  left-handed :  — 
awkward;  clumsy.  Roget. 

oAu'CHO,  n. ;  pi.  Oauchos.  [Sp.]  One  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  pampas  of  South  America,  of 
Spanish  origin,  leading  a  life  of  wild  independ- 
ence. Ency. 

<3  AUD,  n.  [L.  gaudium,  joy.  Johnson.  — Past  part, 
of  A.  S.  gifan,  to  give  ;  gaved,  gav'd,  gai-d,  gaud. 
Tooke.  —  Icel.  gaeda,  to  adorn.  Todd.  —  'Dvit. 
gaden,  to  please.  Richardson.]  An  ornament ; 
a  toy ;  a  piece  of  finery,     [u.]  Shak. 

gAud'JD,  a.    1.  Decorated  with  finery.  Chaucer. 
2.  Colored.     "  Gauded  cheeks."  Shak. 

gAu'D^R-Y,  n.  Ostentatious  luxury  of  dress; 
finery.     "  Pageants  and  gaudery."  Bacon. 

gAud'FUL,  a.     Joyful:  —  gaudy,     [r.]      Clarke. 

gAu'Dj-LY,  arf.    In  a  gaudy  manner ;  showily. 

gAu'D{-NESS,  n.  QuEility  of  being  gaudy  ;  show- 
iness  ;  tinsel  appearance  ;  tawdriness.  Whitlock. 

cAUD'LgSS,  a.  Without  ornaments,  [r.]  Clarke. 

gAu'DY,  a.  Showy;  finical;  gay;  flashy;  taw- 
dry ;  ostentatiously  fine. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  expressed  In  fancy;  rich,  noi gavuly; 

For  the  apparel  ott  proclaims  the  man.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Finical. 

gAu'DY,  n.  A  feast ;  a  festival ;  a  day  of  plenty. 
"  A  word  used  in  the  university."  Johnson. 

He  surely  may  be  contented  with  a  fast  day,  that  is  sure 
of  a  gaudy  to-morrow.  Cheyne. 

gAu'DY,  v.  a.  To  deck  with  ostentatious  finery ; 
to  bedeck  ;  to  adorn,     [r.] 

Not  half  so  gaudied,  fbr  their  May-dav  mirth 

All  wreathed  and  ribandcd,  our  youths  and  maids. 

As  these  stern  Aztecas  in  war  attire.  Southey. 

gAuF'F^R,  v.  a.    To  crimp  ;  to  curl.      W.  Ency. 
gAuf'F^R-Ing,  n.  The  act  of  crimping.   Clarke. 


GAU^E  (gaj),  V.  a.    [Low  L.  gagga  ;  Tr.jauger.] 

[i.  GAUGED  ;   pp.  GAUGING,  GAUGED.] 

1.  To  measure,  as  a  cask,  barrel,  or  other 
vessel,  with  respect  to  its  contents. 

2.  To  measure  with  regard  to  any  capacity  or 
power ;  to  estimate. 

The  vanes  nicely  gauged  on  each  side,  broad  on  one  side, 
and  narrow  on  the" other,  both  which  minister  to  the  progres- 
sive motion  of  the  bird.  JJerhanu 

gAu^E  (gaj),  n.     \Yr.ja%ige.'\ 

1.  A  measure  by  which  the  contents  of  a  cask 
or  other  vessel  is  ascertained. 

2.  {Physics.)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  state  of  a  phenomenon.  Brande. 

3.  {Naut.)  Position  both  with  respect  to  an- 
other ship  and  to  the  wind  :  —  number  of  feet  a 
ship  sinks  in  the  water. 

4.  (Alech.)  Any  instrument  used  to  measure. 

5.  The  breadth  of  a  railway.  Smart. 
S^  The   broad  gauge  is  seven  feet  ;    the  narrow 

gauge,  four  feet  eight  and  a  lialf  iiiclies.       Simmonds. 

6.  {Mami.factures.)  The  calibre  of  a  gun  ;  — 
the  size  or  dimensions  of  metal  wire.  Simmonds. 

Gauge  of  way,  {Railroads.)  the  width  in  the  clear 
between  the  rails. 

gAU^E'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  gauged.  Tucker. 

GAU^E'-COCK,  n.;  pi.  gauge-cocks.  A  cock 
placed  on  the  front  head  of  a  steam-boiler,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  height  of  the 
water.  Buchanan. 

GAU^E'-PEN-NY,  n.  The  fee  paid  for  gauging 
wine.  Crubb. 

GAU(?E'-PoInT,  n.  The  diameter  of  a  cylinder 
whose  altitude  is  one  inch,  and  its  content  equal 
to  that  of  a  unit  of  a  given  measure  ;  —  a  term 
used  in  gauging.  Brande. 

GAU^'^R    (gaj'er),   n.     1.  One   who   gauges;  an 

officer  appointed  to  ascertain  the   contents  of 

hogsheads,  pipes,  barrels,  &c.  Mat'vel. 

2.  {Manufactures.)  An   instrument   used  by 

leather-cutters.  Simtnonds. 

gAu^'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  gauges ;  the 
art  or  the  science  of  measuring  vessels  or  casks, 
as  hogsheads,  barrels,  vats,  &c.  Brande. 

gAU^'ING-ROD,  n.  A  rule  or  rod  used  in  gaug- 
ing casks  and  other  vessels.  Ash. 

gAuL,  n.     [L.  Gallia.']     {Geog.)   1.  An   ancient 

name  of  France.  Wotton. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  ancient  Gaul.  Blair. 

gAuL'JSH,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  ancient  France 
or  the  Gauls  ;  Gallic.  Johnson. 

gAULT,  n.  A  name  in  the  east  of  England  for  a 
series  of  beds  of  stiff  blue  or  black  clay  and 
marl ;  —  written  also  gait  and  golt.  Lyell. 

gAuM,  v.  a.  [Goth,  gaumjan ;  A.  S.  gyman  ;  Icel. 
gaum.]  To  understand.    [N.  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

GAUNCH,  V.  a.    See  Ganch.  Blount. 

II  GAUNT  (gamt)  [gant.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  JR. ;  gaunt, 

5.  P.],  a.  [A.  S.  gewanian,  to  wane.  Skinner, 
Tooke.  "Nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
substitution  of  g  or  gu  for  the  Gothic  w;  as  in 
gtuird  from  tcard ;  guaranty  from  warranty ; 
and  why  not  gaunt  from  want  ? "  Sullivan.] 
Thin;  slender;  lean;  meagre;  emaciated; 
lank  ;  attenuated ;  thin. 

O,  how  that  name  befits  my  composition ! 

Old  Gaunt  indeed,  and  gaunt  in  beine  old: 

Within  me  grief  both  kept  a  tedious  fust; 

And  who  abstains  from  meat  that  is  not  gatmt?       Shak. 

GAUNT'L^T  [gant'Iet,TF.  J.  F.  Sm. ; 
gawnt'let,  P.  Ja.],  n.  [Fr.  gante- 
let ;  gant,  a  glove.] 

1.  {Ant.)  An  iron  glove  which 
was  formerly  worn  by  cavaliers, 
and  was  thrown  down  in  token  of 
a  challenge. 

a  scalv  ganntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel. 
Must  glove  this  hand.  Shak. 

2.  A  long  glove  worn  by  ladies. 
See  Gantlet. 

To  throw  or  throw  down  the  gauntlet,  to  challenge.  — 
To  take  up  the  gauntlet,  to  accept  a  challenge. 

GAUNT'LPT-PD,  p.  a.  Protected  by  a  gauntlet, 
as  the  hand ;  gloved.  Clarke. 

II  GAUNT'LY,  ad.     Leanly ;  slenderly  ;  meagrely. 

OAUR,  n.    A  Persian  priest.  Guthrie. 


Gauntlet. 
Simmonds. 


gAuzE,  n.  [Sp.  gasa  ;  Fr.  gaze.]  A  very  thin, 
slight,  transparent  stuff  of  silk  or  linen,  said  to 
have  been  first  made  at  Gaza  in  Palestine, 
whence  the  name.  Brande. 

gAuZE'— LOOM,  n.    A  loom  for  weaving  gauze. 

gAuZ'Y,  a.    Relating  to,  or  like,  gauze.    Smart. 

gAVE,  i.  from  give.    See  Give. 

gAv'^L,  ?j.     1.  Ground.   [LocaX, 'Eng.]  Alortimer. 

2.  A  toll ;  a  gabel.  —  See  Gabel.      Johnson. 

3.  A  sheaf  or  small  qiumtity  of  grain  reaped 
but  not  tied  lip.  Forby. 

4.  A  small  mallet  used  by  presiding  officers 
to  attract  attention  and  preserve  order  ;  an  em- 
blem of  authority.  Shepar^. 

tGAV'?L-ET,  n.  [Eng.  qarel,  tribute  or  rent,  and 
let,  in  the  sense  of  hinder.  Biimll.']  {Eng. 
Law.)  A  kind  of  cessavit,  or  seizuue  of  land  for 
the  recovery  of  rent.  Whishaw. 

gAv'^L-KIND  [gav'?l-klnd,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Sm.; 
pa'vel-kiiid,  Ja.],  n.  [A.  S.  gafel,  a  tribute  or 
thing  due,  and  cyn,  kin,  or  kynd,  offspring  ;  i.  e. 
something  due  to  all  the  children  or  kindred. 
Spebnan. — A.  S.  gif,  give,  eal,  all,  and  cyn,  kin  ; 
i.  e.  given  to  all  the  "kin.  Lamhnrd.  —  Eng.  gavel. 
rent,  and  kind.  Ilargrare.]  {Eng.  Late.)  An  old 
English  custom,  peculiar  for  the  most  part  to 
the  county  of  Kent,  whereby  the  lands  of  the 
father  are  equally  divided,  at  his  death,  among 
all  his  sons,  or  the  land  of  the  brother  among 
all  his  brothers,  if  he  have  no  issue  of  his  own. 

Whishaw. 

gAVE'LOCK  [gav'lSk,  Ja. ;  g5v'e-15k,  Sm. ;  gdv'- 
lok,  K.],  n.  [A.  S.  gafeloc,  a  javelin.]  A  spear. 
Ilalliwell.     An  iron  crow  or  lever.     Brockett. 

gA'VJ-AL,  n.  {Zoi',1.)  A  species  of  crocodile, 
having  very  long  and  narrow  jaws;  P.  Cyc. 

gAv'J-LAn,  w.  {Omith.)  A  species  of  hawk  found 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Wright. 

gAv'OT  [gav'ut,  P.  J.  W.  Wb.  Ash ;  g?-v5t',  Ja. 
Sm. ;  g^-vot' ,  K.],  n.  [It.  gavotta;  §1).  gavota; 
Fr.  gavotte.'] 

1.  A  kind  of  lively  dance.  Arhuthnot. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  piece  of  dancing  music  now  ob- 
solete. Warner. 

gAw'BY,  n.  A  dimce;  a  fool;  a  blockhead;  a 
gawky.     [Local,  Eng.]  Holloway. 

gAwd,  n.    See  Gaud.  Todd. 

gA W— FUR-ROW,  n.  An  oblique  furrow.  Loudon. 

gAwK,  n.  [A.  S.  gepc,  a  cuckoo ;  Ger.  gauch ; 
Dan.  giog ;  Icel.  gaukr  ;  Sw.  giik.] 

1.  A  cuckoo.  Johnson. 

2.  A  foolish  or  awkward  fellow ;  a  booby ;  a 
gawky.  Brande. 

gAw'KY,  n.  [See  Gawk]  A  tall,  ungainly, 
stupid,  or  awkward  person  ;  a  clown.         Todd. 

GAW'KY,  a.  Awkward;  ungainly;  clownish; 
boorish.  "  Tall,  awkward,  ^nd.  gawky."  Pennant. 

gAwM,  v.  a.    See  Gaum.  Johnson. 

gAwN,  n.  [A  corruption  of  gallon.]  A  small 
tub  or  lading  vessel.     [Local,  Eng.]      Johnson. 

gAwN'TREE,  n.  [Scottish.]  A  wooden  frame 
for  beer  casks.  Craig. 

gAY,  a.  [It.  gajo;  Fr.  gai.  "Perhaps  from 
gaudeo."   Minsheu.] 

1.  Gaudy  ;  showy ;  flashy ;  finical ;  ostenta- 
tiously fine.  Chaucer. 

Ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth  the  gay  clothing. 

Jamef  ii.  S. 
A  bevy  of  fair  women  richly  gay 
In  gems  and  wanton  dress.  Milton. 

2.  Lively ;  cheerful ;  merry ;  jovial ;  sprightly. 

Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Cheerful,  Convivial. 

t  gAy,  n.  A  decoration  ;  an  ornament ;  an  em- 
bellishment. L'Estrange. 

gAy'A-CINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  obtained 
froni  the  bark  of  guaiacum.  Hohlyn. 

gAY'DI-ANG,  n.  A  vessel  of  Anam  with  two  or 
three  masts,  and  lofty  triangular  sails.   Ogilvie. 

gAY'5-TY,  n.  [Fr.  gaiete.]  1.  The  quality  of 
being  gay  or  gaudy ;  finery ;  show.       Johnson. 
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a.  Liveliness ;  cheerfulness  ;  mirth ;  merri- 
i  nent ;  jovially  ;  joyousness. 

Tha  gaytty  ot  youUi  tempered  with  the  gravity  of  •f*- 

Simth. 

OayetU  i'  to  ROod-humor  M  pcrftimci  to  vegetable  tn- 
graiicv.  The  one  ovwrpoweri  weak  «pirit(,  the  otlier  rccro- 
atea  uiid  revives  them.  Johnmu. 

Syn. —  Oayety  is  in  the  manner  ;  joy  in  tlie  iieart. 
Guyety  Im  opimsed  lo  gadnesa  ;  Joy  to  grii^.  Mirth  and 
merriment  are  nciiHy,  nayely  lively,  and  all  are  tran- 
sient. Clirerfulne.ig  is  mure  niuderato  and  mure  iia- 
bitiial.  — See  Joy. 

gAY'LVS-sIte,  «.  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of 
nearly  ctiual  weights  of  carbonate  of  soda,  car- 
bonate or  lime,  iuul  water ;  —  named  after  Gay- 
Lussac,  a  celebrated  French  chemist.  Ure. 

OAV'Ly,  ad.    In  a  gay  manner;  with  gaycty. 

tGAY'Ness,  n.    Gayety;  finery.  Bp.  Hall. 

fGAY'SQME  (ga'sum),  a.  Full  of  gayety  ;  merry  ; 
mirthful ;  joyous.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

DAY'-y6u,  n.  A  narrow,  flat-bottomed  fishing- 
boat  much  used  in  Anam.  Ogilvie. 

GAZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  iyiC,oiiat,  to  be  astonished,  or 
rather  A.  S.  gesean,  to  sec.  Johtiaon.  "  Perhaps 
the  Heb.  HTri,  to  see."  Todd.^     [t.  oazed  ;  pp. 

OAZiNO,  GAZED.]  To  look  intently  and  earnest- 
ly, as  from  wonder,«or  admiration,  or  terror ;  to 
stare. 

Fixed  on  the  fruit  she  gazed,  which  to  behold 

MiRht  tempt  alone.  Milton. 

Syn.— See  Gape. 
GAZE,  V.  a.    To  view  steadfastly,     [r.] 

And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  sky.  Milton. 

GAZE,  n.  1.  Intent  regard;  fixed  look,  as  of 
terror,  eagerness,  or  wonder;  a  stare.  "A 
lover's  ardent  gaze."  Spectator. 

2.  The  object  gazed  on. 

Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze.  Milton. 

GA-ZEE'd6,  n.  A  sort  of  summer-house  so  con- 
trived as  to  afford  a  view  of  the  surrounding 
country ;  —  "a  word  of  trivial  coinage."  Smart. 

fGAZE'riyL,  a.  Looking  intently.  "  Gazeful 
men."  Spenser. 

GAZE'-HoOnd,  n.  A  hound  that  pursues  by  the 
eye  rather  than  by  the  scent.  Tickell. 

GA-Z6l',  n.    See  Gazelle.  Goldsmith. 

GA-ZELLE',  n.  [Fr., 
iFrom  the  Ar.  —  It.  gaz- 
zella ;  Sp.  gazela.] 
{Zool.)  A  small,  swift, 
and  elegantly-formed 
species  of  antelope, 
famed  for  the  pecu- 
liar lustre  and  soft  ex- 
pression of  its  large, 
dark  eyes.        Braiide. 

tcAZE'MeNT,  n.  The 
act  of  gazing;  a  fixed 
look ;  view.     Spenser. 

GAZ'gR,  n.    One  who  gazes. 

fGAz'gT  [gaz'^t,  Sm.  ;  gj-zet',  W.],  n.  [It.  gaz- 
zetta.ji  A  Venetian  coin,  worth  about  three 
farthmgs,  or  1./5  cents.  Massinger. 

GA-ZETTE'  ( g»-z«t'),  n.  [It.  gazzetta ;  Fr.  gazette.] 
A  newspaper.  '  Locke. 

tfS'lt  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  gazzetta,  a 
Venetian  coin,  which  was  the  price  that  was  paid  for 
a  flying  sheet  of  intelligence. 

ta^-  In  Great  Britain  vid  Ireiand.  the  name  is  ap- 
plied to  an  oincial  newspaper  published  in  each  of  the 
three  capitals  in  the  United  Kingdom, —  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  — in  which  legal  and  state 
notices  are  required  by  law  to  be  published  for  general 
information.    Simmonds. 

GA-ZfiTTE',  V.  a.    [i.  OAZETTEI>  ;  pp.  GAZETTING, 

GAZETTED.]  To  publish  Or  insert  in  a  gazette. 
"  His  promotion  is  gazetted."  Todd. 

GAZ-PT-TEER',  n.  1.  A  writer  or  a  publisher  of 
news.  Donne. 

2.  A  newspaper  ;  a  gazette.  Burke. 

3.  A  geograpnical  dictionary.  Brands. 

GAZ'iNG-STt'iCK,  n.  A  person  gazed  at  wth 
scorn :  —  an  object  gazed  at.  Bp.  Ilall. 

QJl-z6jf'  rw-zfln',  S.  W.  F.  Ja.;  gil-zeng',  iT. 
Sm.],  n.   [Fr.]    {Fort.)  A  turf  or  piece  of  earth 


Ariel  gazelle 
(,Antilojje  Arabica). 


Spenser. 


covered  with  grass,  for  lining  the  faces  of  para- 
pets and  works  formed  of  earth  ;  a  sod.  lirande. 

GE.  [^Goth.  ga  ;  A.  S.  ge.]  A  particle  often  pre- 
fixed to  Anglo-Saxon  verbs,  participles,  and 
verbal  nouns. 

We  have  since  altered  it  fVom  gf  to  v,  which  yet  we  seldom 
use  In  prus<%  but  soiiii'tinie*  in  (lortry  for  the  Increasing  of 
•yllables,  aa  when  wo  say  i/written,  vcleped,  oud  the  like. 

yenUrg-jH. 

OE  'JOII  (gS'a),  n.  {Chron.)  A  Turkish  cycle  of 
twelve  years,  each  year  being  denoted  Dy  the 
name  of  a  different  animal. 

49>Theday  ia  also  divided  into  twelve  parts,  or 
geaghs,  each  of  wliich  is  distinguished  by  tlie  name 
of  an  animal.     Craig. 


t  PEAL,  ».  n. 
congeal. 


[L.yefo.] 


To  stiffen  with  cold ;  to 
Partlieneia  Sacra. 


[Fr.  guigne.] 


{Bot.)  A  kind  of  wild 
Loudtm. 


9EAN,  n. 

cherry. 

GEAR,  n.     [A.  S.  gearwa,    or  geara,  furniture, 
clothing  ;  gearwian,  to  prepare.] 

1.  Furniture ;  accoutrements ;  apparel ;  dress ; 
habit ;  ornaments. 

Array  tliyself  in  her  most  gorgeous  gear.         Spen*er. 

2.  The  traces,  harness,  or  trappings  with 
which  a  beast,  as  a  horse  or  an  ox,  is  furnished 
for  draught.  Dryden. 

3.  t  Business ;  affairs  ;  matters. 

Borne  harmless  villager 
Whom  thrift  keeps  up  about  his  country  gear.       Milton. 

4.  Warlike  accoutrements :  —  goods;  riches; 
property.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

5.  (NatttT)  Ropes,  blocks,  or  other  appurte- 
nances belonging  to  a  vessel ;  jears.        Wright. 

6.  {Machinery.)  Gearing.  —  See  Geabino. 


Ray. 


GEAR,  V.  n.    To  dress  ;  to  put  on  gear. 

GEAR'ING,  n.      (Machin-        <JiSi=^^^^^4*r, 
ery.)Any  series  of  wheels     «jS^^llr^^J?_ 
working  into  each  other 
to  transmit  motion ;  gear. 
Fraiuns. 

tGEA'SON       (le'sn),      a. 

[Goth,    geisn.]      Rare ; 

wonderful.  Spenser.         Geanng. 

^EAT,    n.      [Corrupted    from    jet.      Johnson.] 

(Founding.)  The  hole  through  which  the  metal 

runs  into  the  mould.  Moxon. 


efiB'5R-IsiI,  n.    See  Gibberish. 


Todd. 


Celeus  flavescens. 


9E-CAR-ClN'l-AN,  n.  [Gr.  yn,  the  earth,  and 
KaoKtvof,  a  crab.]  {Zo~il.)  A  crab  of  the  genus 
Gecarcinus  ;  the  land-crab.  Smart. 

qEq-I-m'Jf.M,n.pl.  (Omith.) 
A  sub-family  of  birds  of  the 
order  Scansores  and  family 
Picidte;  green  wood-peck- 
ers. Gray. 

GECK,  n.  [Ger.  geek ;  Dan. 
giek ;  Sw.  giJck.] 

1. 1  One  easily  deceived  ; 
a  fool ;  a  dupe ;  a  gull.  Shak. 
2.  Scorn ;  contempt.  [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

t  GECK,  V.  a.     1.  To  cheat ;  to  trick.       Johnson. 
2.  To  show  scorn  for.  Brockett. 

efiCK'6,  n. ;  pi.  X5£cK'eE§.  [Said  to  be  from  the 
sound  of  the  animal's  voice.  Maunder.]  (Heip.) 
A  name  applied  to  a  family  and  to  a  genus  of 
saurian  reptiles  with  leaf-like  expansions  at  the 
toes,  enabling  them  to  climb  walls  and  ceilings. 
Van  Der  Iloeven. 

fifeD'RITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystalline,  fibrous  min- 
eral, found  near  Gedrd,  in  the  Pyrenees.  Dana. 

pEE,  V.  n.    [A.  S.  gegan,  to  go.]     [t.  oeed  ;  pp. 

OEEINO,  OEED.] 

1.  To  agree.     [Local  and  colloquial.]    Forby. 

2.  To  go  or  turn  to  the  off-side ;  geho ;  —  a 
term  used  by  teamsters  to  their  team.    Brandt. 

fiEER,  n.    See  Gear.  Todd. 

fiEESE,  n.  pi.  of  goose.    See  Goose. 

GEEST,  n.  Alluvial  matter  on  the  surface  of  land, 
not  of  recent  origin.  Maunder. 

ep-HEN'NA,  n.    [Heb.  BSH  ''a,  valley  of  Hinnom, 

of  the  sons  of  Hinnom,  &c.  Gesenitta.  —  Gr. 
riivvn  ;  L.  gehenna.]  A  valley  on  the  south  of 
Jerusalem,  where  certain  idolatrous  Jews  had 


sacrificed  their  children  to  Moloch ;  — thence 
afterwards  held  in  abomination. 

C'almet.    2  Kingi  xiii.  10. 

The  pleaaant  valley  of  iUnnum,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  UtJiaum  called,  the  type  of  lirll.  MilUm. 

Kir  Into  this  valley  carcajwea  of  animaU  and 
malulactora  were  thrown,  and  llio  acwen  uf  liie  city 
were  emptied,  while  iM-riM-lual  nrea  wore  kept  up  to 
consume  the  noxious  matter,  and  prevent  pemileulial 
effluvia.     Brandt. 

GEH'LeN-lTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  found  in 
sntall  grav  or  yellowiKh  crvatiU,  in  Tyrol;  — 
named  in  honor  of  Gehlcn,  the  chemist.  Brande. 

ifE'HO,  V.  n.  defective.  To  po  or  turn  to  the  off- 
side ;  to  gee  ;  —  a  term  used  by  tcamateni.   Todd. 

^E'lNE,  n.  [Gr.  yi»,  the  earth.]  Vegetable  earth, 
or  mould ;  the  soluble  brown  matter  which  may 
be  extracted  from  soils  by  the  action  of  water; 
humine.  Uoblyn.    Brand*.. 

gSk'KO,  n.  A  species  of  salamander.  Goldtmith. 

pfeL'A-BLE  [jeiVbl,  W.J.  F.Ja.K.Sm.;  je'l»-bl, 
S.  P.],  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  gelu,  ice.]  That  may 
be  congealed;  congealablc :  — that  may  be  con 
verted  into  a  jelly.  Bailey. 

pfiL-A-Tlp'p-NoCs,  a.     [Eng.  gelatine  and  Or 

Y'yvdu),  to  produce.]     Producing  gelatine. 

Gelatirjrnom  sulMtance  In  so  widely  diflii««-d  over  the  bod> 
that  it  would  exhibit  thi'  eiitin-  shaiir  of  the  principal  oryan^ 
even  if  all  other  consUlueDt*  were  aeparatedl  £itg.  Cye, 

9?-LAt'1-nAte,  v.a.&n.    [i.  oelatinated, 

pp.  GELATINATING,  OELATINATED.]    To  change 

into  a  gelatinous  substance.  Ure 

9(;-LAT-l-NA'T[QiN,  n.  The  process  or  the  act 
of  changing  into  gelatine.  Craig. 

pfiL'A-TlNE,  n.  [L.  gelo,  tOKCongeal ;  gelu,  ice  j 
It.  4f  Sp.  gelatina,  gelatine  ;  Fr.  gelatine.]  A 
transparent  subst^mce  obtained  by  boiling  with 
water  the  soft  and  the  solid  parts  of  animals, 
as  the  muscles,  the  skin,  the  cartilages,  bones, 
ligaments,  tendons,  and  membranes,  and  form- 
ing in  solution,  when  cool,  a  tremulous  mass  of 
jelly.  Ure. 

Isinglass,  glue,  and  size  ore  various  forma  of  gelatiae.  Bramde, 

pfiL'A-TlNE  (19)  [j«l'»-tln,  K.  Sm.  IVb.;  j«!',- 
tln,  S.  W.  Ja.],  a.    Gelatinous.  Derham. 

96L-A-TlN'l-FORM,a.  [Eng.  (^c/ //iw  and  L./or- 
ma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  gelatine.  Clarke. 

9P-LAT'l-NfZE,  V.  a.  &  n.  To  make  or  become 
gelatinous  ;  to  gclatinate.  Maunder. 

PEL-A-TI-NO'SI,  n.  pi.  {Zo!d.)  The  gelatinous 
polypi.  Wright. 

9e-LAT'l-NOOS,  a.  [It.  4r  Sp.  gelatinoso;  Fr. 
gflatineux.]  Having  the  nature  of  gelatine  or 
jelly;  viscous  ;  stiff  and  cohesive.     Woodward. 

e^LD,  r.  a.  [Ger.  gelten,  or  gelzen ;  Dan.  gilder ; 
Sw.  gdla.]     [t.  OKLDKD  or  oelt;  pp.  oeluino, 

OELDED,  or  GELT.] 

1.  To  castrate;  to  glib;  to  emasculate.  Ttiaser. 

2.  To  deprive  of  any  essential  part.        Shak. 

3.  To  clear  from  any  thing  immodest,  or  lia- 
ble to  objection  ;  to  purge.  Beaumont. 

tefiLD,  n.  [Goth.  4r  A.S.  gild;  Dut.  *  Gcr.^eM; 
Icel.  gilldt.]  (Laic.)  A  payment,  tax,  or  trib- 
ute :  —  a  mulct  or  fine.  BurrilL 

GELD'A-BLE,  rt.     1.  That  may  be  gelded. 

2.  {Law.)  Liable  to  pay  a  geld,  or  tax.  BurrilL 

fi^LD'^R,  n.  One  who  gelds  or  castrates.  Ilitdibrtu. 

fi£LD'5R-RO§E,  n.  ["I  suppose  brought  from 
Guelderlaud."  Johnson.]  A  marsh  shrub,  a 
species  of  Viburnum;  Viburnum  typulu*;  — 
called  also  the  snow-ball-tree.  Mortimer 

e£LD'ING,  n.    1.  The  act  of  castrating.     WiUon. 
2.  An   animal   castrated; — particularly   ap- 
plied to  a  castrated  horse.  V.  Knox. 

pfiL'ID  [jil'id,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  j«'ljd.  P.], 
a.  [L.  gelidus  ;  gelo,  to  congeal ;  gelu,  ice  ;  It. 
4r  Sp.  gelido.]    Extremely  cold,    [k.]    Marston. 

P^-LTd'I  TY,  n.    Extreme  cold,     [r.]       Bailey. 

Qf:L'|D-N£ss,  ».    Extreme  cold,     [a.]      Bailey. 

pftL'Ly,  n.  [Ft.gelee.]  Any  viscous  body  ;  jel- 
ly. —  See  Jelly.  IJryaen. 

Q^-lOs'CQ-PY,  n.     [Gr.   ytliu,  to  laugh,  and 
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iTKonito,  to  view.]  Divination  by  means  of 
laughter.  Roget. 

P5L-SE'MI-UM,  n.  [It.  gelsomino,  the  jasmine.] 
(Bot.)  A  beautiful  climbing  evergreen  shrub 
with  fragrant  yellow  flowers.  Loudon. 

f  fiELT,  n.     1.    [See  Geld,  v.  a.]  A  castrated 

animal ;  a  gelding.  Mortimer. 

2.  t[See  Gild,  v.  a.]    Tinsel;  gilt;  —  used 

poetically,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme.  Spenser. 

eELT,  i.  &  p.  from  geld.     See  Geld. 

5rEM  (j5m),  n.  [L.  <Sr  It.  pemma;  Sp.  yema,  a  bud ; 
Fr.  gemme.  —  A.  S.  gim,  a  jewel,  gem.] 

1.  A  precious  stone  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses; a  jewel.  "Gem»  set  in  gold."     Chaucer. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark,  unfathomed  cares  of  ocean  bear.         Gray. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  bud.  Dryden. 
<?EM,  V.  a.      [L.  gemma.  —  See  Gem,  m.]      [*. 

GEMMED  ;  pp.  GEMMING,  GEMMED.] 

1.  To  adorn,  as  with  jewels ;  to  jewel.  Lovelace. 

2.  To  put  forth  in  the  form  of  buds. 

Last  rose,  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 
Their  branches,  hung  with  copious  fruit,  or  gemmed 
Their  blossoms.  Milton. 

ep-MA'RA,  n.     [Chald.  ^733,  perfect,  complete.] 

The  second  part  of  the  Talmud  or  commentary 
on  the  Jewish  laws,  i.  e.  completion.  Chambers. 

flg-MAR'IC,  a.    Relating  to  the  Gemara.    Smart. 

g^EM'-BOSSEn,  a.    Adorned  with  gems.  Clarke. 

pEM'gL,  n.  [L.  gemellus.']  {Her.)  A  pair  ;  two 
things  of  a  sort.  Todd. 

t9EM-?L-LiP'A-R0lJS,  a.  [L.  gemellus,  a  twin, 
and  pario,  to  bring  forth.]  Bearing  twins.  Bailey. 

pEM'^L-RING,  n.  A  ring  with  two  or  more  links  ; 
a  gimbal.  Brewer. 

^EM'l-NATE,  a.  [Bot.)  Doubled ;  twin ;  in  pairs ; 
binate.  Loudon. 

f  (fVLWl-l^XT^,  V.  a.  [L.  gemino,  geminatus ; 
geminus,  twin-born.]     To  double.       B.  Jonson. 

^EM'l-NAT-gD,  a.  (Conch.)  Doubled,  as  the 
striae  on  some  shells.  Maunder. 

t(?EM-I-NA'TION,  w.  [L.geminatio.']  Repetition; 
reduplication.  Bacon. 

^ KM' I- ja[jSm'e-ni,  W.  Sm.  C;  j6m'e-Tie,  P.  Jffl. 
K.'],  n.  pi.  [i,.,  twins.']  {Astron.)  The  third 
sign  or  constellation  in  the  zodiac,  which  the 
sun  enters  about  the  21st  of  May  ;  —  so  named 
from  the  two  bright  stars.  Castor  and  Pollux, 
contained  in  it,  the  former  being  that  which  is 
furthest  to  the  west,  and  the  latter  that  which  is 
furthest  to  the  east.  Brande. 

(?EM'l-NOfjS,  a.  [L.  geminus.']  Double.   Browne. 

t  ^EM'l-NV,  n.     Twins  ;  a  pair.  Shak. 

95M-MA'CEOyS  (-shus),  a.  (Bat.)  Pertaining  to 
gems  or  leaf-buds  :  —  like  gems.  Ogilvie. 

^EM  'M.m,  n.  pi.  [L.]  {Bot.)  Leafy  buds, 
as    distinguished  from    alabastra,    or       g^^» 
flower  buds.  Loudon.    ^ 

^EM'MA-RY,  n.    A  depository  for  gems 
or  jewels;  a  jewel-house.  Blount. 

t  pEM'MA-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  gems.  Browne. 

^EM'MAT-5D,  a.  Adorned  with  gems,  jewels, 
or  precious  stones.  Blount. 

9PM-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  gemmatio ;  Fr.  gemma- 
tion.] {Bot.)  The  state  of  budding:  — the  ar- 
rangement of  parts  in  the  bud.  Gray. 

PEM'MP-OUS,  a.  [L.gemmeus;  gemma,  a  gem; 
It.  gemmeo.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
gems.  Pennant. 

ffgM-MtF'pR-OtJS,  a.  [L.  gemmifer  ;  gemma,  a 
gem,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  Multiplying 
by  buds,  as  vegetables.  Roget. 

^5M-mIp'A-R01TS,  a.  [L.  gemma,  a  gem,  and 
pario,  to  bring  forth  ;  Fr.  gemmipare.] 

1.  Producing  buds  or  gems.  Crabb. 

_  2.  (ZoOl.)  Endued  with  the  power  of  propaga- 
tion from  the  growth  of  the  young,  like  a  bud 
from  the  parent.  Maunder. 

t9?;M-M6s'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  a 
jewel :  — abundance  of  gems.  Bailey. 


^fiM'MULE,  n.  [L.  gemmula ;  gemma,  a  gem  or 
bud.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  small  bud;  a  bud  of  mosses; 
a  plumule.  Gray. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  embryo  of  a  radiated  animal 
at  that  stage  when  it  resembles  a  ciliated 
monad.  Owen. 

5rEM-MU-LlF'5R-OUS,  a.  [L.  gemmula,  a  gem- 
mule,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  Bearing  gem- 
mules.  Ogilvie. 

^EM'MY,  a.    Resembling  gems.  Thomson. 

ffiEM'OTE,  or  Gg-MOTE'  [gem'st,  Ja.  ;  jem'ot, 
K.;  |e-niot',  Sm,.  C.],n.  [A. S. gemot;  nietan, 
gemet,  to  meet.]  A  meeting ;  assembly.  Chambers. 

GEM§'b6c,  n. 

{Zool.)  A  heavy, 
stout  animal  be- 
longing to  the 
family  of  ante- 
lopes, and  inhab- 
iting the  open 
plains  of  South 
Africa.  Eng.  Cyc. 

QE  'JVA,  n.  [L.] 
(^?i«^.)The  space 
included  between 

the       eye       and  ^**^*^'5^'^^^^^^^^*SS?^^*' 
the   mouth ;    the 

cheek.       Brande.  Gemsboc  iOryx  gasella). 

^rg-NAPPE',  n.  A  worsted  yarn  or  cord  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  braids,  fringes,  &c. 

Simmonds. 

OEJ\rDjlRME  (zhan-darm'),  n. ;  pi.  gendarmes, 
or  GENS  D^ARMES.  [Fr.]  One  of  the  French 
military  body  called  gendarmes,  formerly  a  kind 
of  heavy  cavalry,  at  present  a  body  of  armed 
police.     [France.]  Brande. 

(?eN-DAR'Mp-RY,  n.     [Fr.  gendarmerie.] 

1.  t  A  kind  of  heavy  cavalry  in  Fnince. Strype. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  armed  police  in 
a  country.  Burnet. 

^rEN'D^R,  n.  [Gr.  yivo(,  race  ;  yivvibi,  to  beget ; 
L.  genus ;  It.  genere ;  Sp.  genero  ;  Fr.  genre.] 

1.  fKind;  sort.  "If  we  will  supply  it  [the 
body]  with  one  gender  of  herbs."  Shak. 

2.  Sex,  male  or  female. 

Sex  and  gender  are  qualities  which  belong  to  substances. 

A.  Umith. 

3.  {Gram.)  A  distinction  made  in  words, 
usually  by  some  change  of  form,  to  note  a  dif- 
ference of  sex,  or  a  difference  of  classification 
according  to  some  property  analogous  to  that 
of  sex. 

^EN'D^R,  V.  a.     U.  GENDERED  ;  pp.  GENDERING, 

GENDERED.]    To  beget ;  to  produce  ;  to  engen- 

2  Tim.  ii.  23. 


der.     [r.] 

^EN'D^R,  v.n.  To  copulate;  to  breed,  [r.]  Shak. 

II  gfEN-5-A-L09'{-CAL  [ie-ne-HSd'je-k?!,  TT.  P. 
J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  jen-e-gi-lod'je-kfil,  S.  E.  K.  R.  C. 
Wb.],  a.  \Gr.  Yivfa).oYiK6i;  It.  &;  Sp.  genealo- 
gico ;  Fr.  genealogique.]  Pertaining  to  geneal- 
ogy ;  as,  "  A  genealogical  tree." 

II  9EN-5-A-L6(?'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  genealogi- 
cal manner.  *  Harrington. 

II  ^EN-?-AL'0-^IST,  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.  genealogista  ; 
Fr.  genealogiste.]  One  who  is  versed  in  gene- 
alogy.        '  Walpole. 

II  9EN-?-AL'0-5tIZE,  V.  n.  To  relate  the  history 
of  descents.  Craig. 

II  gm-^-AL'O-^Y  [jS-ne-ai'o-je,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
C. ;  jen-e-af'o-je,  S.  j'.  E.  K.' R.  Wb.],n.  [Gr. 
yevfaXoyia  ;  yevtd,  descent,  and  Xdyo;,  a  discourse; 
L.,  It.,  iSf  Sp.  genealogia ;  Fr.  genealogie.] 

1.  A  description  of  the  stock,  lineage,  or  ped- 
igree of  a  person  or  family ;  a  list  of  ancestors ; 
a  pedigree.  Burnet. 

2.  The  art  or  the  science  of  tracing  families 
to,  or  from,  their  ancestors. 

3.  A  successive  series  of  families. 

So  all  Israel  was  reckoned  by  genealogies.     1  Chron.  ix.  1. 

Syn. —  Oenealngy  is  the  history  of  tlie  descent  of 
a  family,  or  of  a  family's  petlia-ree  or  lineage.  Pedi- 
gree and  Unease  are  the  lines  of  descent  traced  to  an 
ancestor.  Write  a  genealogy ;  trace  a  pedigree  or 
lineage. 

(JJEN'jp-ARiCH,  n.    [Gr.  yevt&Q'xrii ;  ytvei,  descent, 


and  ap^io,  to  be  first.]     A  chief  of  a  family  or 

tribe.  Dr.  Black. 

9EN'5-RA,  n.  The  plural  o{  genus.  —  See  Genus. 

^rEN'gR-A-BLE,  a,  [L.  generahilis ;  genero,  to 
beget.]     That  may  be  generated.  Bailey. 

^EN'fR-AL,  a.  [L.  generalis;  gemis,  a  kind;  It. 
genera/e ;  Sp.  general ;  Fr.  ge7ieral.] 

1.  Belonging  or  relating  to  a  whole  genus, 
class,  or  order ;  ecumenical ;  of,  or  pertaining 
to,  all  of  the  kind,  race,  or  family;  —  opposed 
to  partial,  or  special;  as,  "A  general  law  "; 
"  The  general  cause  "  ;  "  General  grievances  "  ; 
"  General  doom."  Shak.  "  The  general  resur- 
rection of  the  dead."    Joye. 

2.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  greater 
number  or  portion ;  common,  but  not  universal. 
"  It  is  too  general  a  vice."  Shak. 

A  writer  of  tragedy  must  certainly  adapt  himself  more  to 
the  general  taste.  ikiaon. 

3.  Not  restricted  or  limited  to  any  thing  par- 
ticular ;  vague ;  indefinite.  "  Loose  and  gen- 
eral expressions."  Watts. 

Iler  epitaphs. 
In  glittering  (jolden  characters,  express 
A  general  praise  to  her.  Shak. 

4.  {Bot.)  Applied  to  an  organ  investing  cer- 
tain parts  of  a  plant,  each  of  which  bears  an  or- 
gan of  a  similar  description.  Henslow. 

Oeneral  .Assembly,  a  representative  body  having 
legislative  powers,  and  authorized  to  enact  laws  in 
behalf  of  some  community,  church,  or  state. —  Gen- 
eral Court,  a  legislative  body. —  Oeneral  issue  (Law.) 
is  a  plea  that  at  once  denies  the  whole  declaration, 
without  offering  special  matter  to  evade  It.  It  is,  In 
criminal  cases,  the  plea  of  not  guilty.  Buuvier.  —  Gen- 
eral officers,  (Mil.)  all  officers  above  the  rank  of 
colonel.  Campbell. —  General  term,  (Logic.)  a  term 
which  IS  made  the  sign  of  a  general  idea.  London  Ency. 

Syn. —  General  is  a  stronger  term  than  common, 
and  bears  the  same  relation  to  universal  as  the  greater 
part  to  the  whole.  A  general  rule  has  exceptions  ;  a 
universal  rule  has  none.  Oeneral  includes  the  major- 
ity ;  universal,  every  one.  The  general  or  public  good 
or  welfare  ;  the  general  or  common  opinion  or  report ; 
a  general  or  very  extensive  circulation  ;  an  ecumenical 
council.  — Oeneral  Is  a  popular  term  ;  general  custom. 
Generic  is  scientific,  and  relates  to  the  genus  or  kind ; 
as,  generic  difference.  —  See  Common. 

^EN'^R-AL,  n.  1.  The  whole;  the  total;  that 
which  comprises  all  or  the  greater  part. 

In  particulars  our  knowledge  begins,  and  so  spreads  itself 
by  degrees  to  generals.  Locke. 

2.  t  The  public  ;  people  at  large. 

The  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the  million;  'twas 
caviare  to  the  general,  Shak. 

3.  An  officer  whose  authority  is  coextensive 
with  some  larger  sphere  of  duty ;  as,  "  The  gen- 
eral of  an  order  of  monks."  Smart. 

4.  {Mil.)  The  chief  commander  of  an  army : 
—  a  beat  of  drums  serving  for  a  signal  to  a 
whole  army.  Mil.  Ency. 

In  general,  in  the  main  ;  for  the  most  part ;  gener- 
ally, 

§fEN-5R-AL-IS'Sl-M6,  n.  [It.]  1.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief of  a  large  army. 

In  case  of  any  foreign  invasion,  the  king  was  to  be  gener- 
alissimo, to  command  the  people  for  their  own  safety.  Ludlow. 

2.  The  commander-in-chief  of  two  or  more 
armies  of  different  nations  united  imder  one 
head.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

5tEN-ER-AL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  generalitas ;  It.  gene- 
ralith  ;  Sp.  generalidad ;  Fr.  genth-alite.] 

1.  That  which  is  general  or  not  specific. 
"  Such  generalities  as  are  apparent  to  men  of 
the  weakest  conceit."  Hooker. 

2.  The  main  body ;  the  bulk ;  the  greater 
part.     "  The  <7ewera/jYy  of  mankind."    Addison. 

§tEN-5R-AL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [Sp.  generalizaeion; 
Fr.  generalisation.]     The  act  of  generalizing. 

Generalization  is  the  act  of  comprehending  under  a  com- 
mon name  several  objects  agreeing  in  some  point  which  we 
abstract  from  eacli  of'  them,  and  which  that  common  name 
serves  to  indicate.  Whately. 

^EN'gR-AL-IZE,  V.  a.  [It.  generalizzare ;  Sp. 
generallzar ;  Fr.  generaliser.]  [i.  general- 
ized ;  pp.  generalizing,  generalized.]  To 
extend  from  particulars  to  generals  ;  to  include 
in  general  propositions  ;  to  reduce  to  a  genus. 

Sometimes  the  name  of  an  individual  is  given  to  a  general 
conception,  and  thereby  the  name  of  the  individual  is  gen- 
eralized. Reid. 

9£N'5R-AL-LY,  ad.  1.  In  general;  commonly, 
usually,  or  extensively,  but  not  universally. 


A.  %  i,  6,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  fi,  i,  6,  0,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  |,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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Toil  will  generallu  And  they  [bad  people]  began  by  nefi- 
lectiiiK  tlic  !4i>l>l>atli.  uiljiui. 

2.  In  a  genurul  manner;  in  the  main. 

OeHeraUy  tiKuUng,  they  have  been  gaining  ever  •iiice.  Swift, 

pfcN'fll-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  general ; 
commonness ;  frequency.  Sidney. 

^KN'PR-AL-anIP,  n.  The  office,  conduct,  or 
management  of  a  general. 

Yuur  ffeneraMiip  put*  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene. 

(JoUliimilA. 

9fiN'?R-AL-TY,  n.  The  whole  or  the  greater 
part ;  generality,    [r.]  Hale. 

pKN'gR-ANT,  n.    [L.  genero,  generans,  to  beget.] 

1.  (Math.)  That  which  generates,  as  a  circle, 
revolving  on  its  diameter,  generates  a  sphere. 

2.  Tlie  power  which  generates ;  the  begetting 
or  productive  power.  Glaniiiie. 

pfiN'^R-ANT,  a.  [Sp.  generante.]  Generative ; 
begetting;  producing;  procreant.  Peivg. 

pP.N'pR-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  geiiero,  generattis  ;  It. 
generare ;  Sp.  geiierar ;  Fr.  gptn'rer.  —  See  Gen- 
UEK.]    [i.  oeneuated;  j)p.  oeneratino,  gen- 

EKATEI).] 

1.  To  beget;  to  procreate,  as  animals.  Milton. 

2.  To  produce  ;  to  form ;  to  make. 

What  {rrnero/exchyle  must  likewiac  generate  milk.  ArbutAnot. 

9£N'gR-AT-|NG,  p.  a.     Producing. 

.^  generating  line,  or  figure,  {Oeom.)  one  which 
produces  another  figure.  Crabb.  —  Generating  sound, 
or  tone,  (j\fu.i.)  that  tone  which,  on  lieing  struck,  as 
on  a  stringed  instrument,  produces  in  connection  with 
it  two  otiier  tones,  naino.y,  its  twelfth  and  its  seven- 
teenth.    IVarner. 

^EN-(;r-A'TIQN,  n.  [L.generatio  ;  It.  genera- 
zione  ;  Sp.  generacion  ;  Fr.  generation.] 

1.  The  act  of  generating  ;  creation.      Milton. 

2.  That  which  is  generated;  progeny;  off- 
spring. Shak. 

3.  A  single  succession  in  natural  descent. 

1.  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  uuto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation*  of  them  that  hate  me.  Ex.  xx.  5. 

4.  The  people  of  the  same  age  or  period. 
Save  yourselves  ftom  this  untoward  generation.  Acts  11.40. 

5.  A  family ;  a  race  ;  a  stock  ;  breed.  "  Thy 
mother  's  of  my  generation."  Shak. 

6.  {Math.)  The  formation  or  production  of  a 
geometrical  figure. 

Syn. —  See  Race. 

9EN'PR-A-tIve,  a.  [It.  S^  Sp.  generativo  ;  Fr. 
generutlf.]  Having  the  power  of  generating  or 
propagating,  as  animals  or  plants.  Browne. 

9fiN'pR-A-TOR,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
generates  or  produces.  Broicne. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  generating  steam ;  a 
steam-boiler.  Clarke. 

3.  (Mils.)  The  note  from  which  others  are 
produced  ;  the  generating  tone.  Warner. 

9fiN'eR-A-TRlX,  n.  [L]  {Math.)  That  which 
generates  a  line,  surface,  or  solid.         Da.  ^  P. 

9e-N£R'lC,         )  a.    [L.  genus,  a  kind ;  It.  ^  Sp. 

9P-NER'I-CAL,  )  generico,  generic  ;  Fr.  ghte- 
ri([uc.'\  Relating  to,  or  comprising,  a  genus,  as 
distinct  from  a  species  or  from  another  genus  ; 
noting  the  kind  or  sort.  "  A  nenerical  descrip- 
tion." Harveij.  "  Generical  difference."  Watts. 
Syn.—  See  General. 

pe-N£R'{-CAL-LY,  ad.  With  regard  to  the  genus. 

^e-Nfifi'I-CAL-NfiSS,  n.  The  qualit5r  of  being 
generical.  Richardson. 

^f;N-eR-(^S'l-TY,  n.    [L.  qenerositas  ;  It.  genero- 
sita  ;  Sp.  generosidad  ;  Fr.  generositi^.'] 
1.  t  High  or  noble  birth. 

To  break  the  heart  of  generoriti/. 

And  make  bold  power  look  pale.  Shot. 

_2._  The  quality  of  being  generous;  magna- 
nimity ;  high-mindedness  ;  nobleness  of  heart. 

Gi;nerofit)i  is  In  nothing  more  seen  than  in  a  candid  esti- 
mation of  other  men's  virtues  and  good  qualities.      Barrow. 

3.  Liberality  ;  mimificence ;  boimty. 
Syn.  —  See  Bounty,  Magnanimity. 

pfiN'gR-Otrs,  a.  [L.  generosiis;  gentts,  birth, 
descent ;  It.  ^f  Sp.  generoso  ;  Fr.  g^U'rettx,] 

1.  t  Well  or  nobly  born ;  of  ulustrious  de- 
scent ;  of  good  extraction. 

Let  her  not  be  poor,  how  generma  toeven  Ihr  a  roan  can 
bny  nothing  in  the  market  with  gentUity.        Lord  Burleigh. 


2.  Noble  ;  honorable.  "  Generous  boldness." 
Stoift.     ^^  A  generous  virtue."    Dryden. 

All  men  affect  to  be  generout,  and  will  say  they  aeom  to 
be  base.  Barrow. 

3.  Courageous ;  daring ;  spirited. 

ActiL'on  spica 
Ills  opening  hounds,  and  hears  tiieir  criesi 
A  gtneroun  pack.  Adilintm. 

4.  Liberal ;  munificent;  boimtiful ;  beneficent. 

The  cup  the  generout  landlord  owned  before.      I'ametl. 

6.  Strong;    vigorous;     active;    stimulating. 
"  Generous  wines."  Swijt. 

^feN'^R-oirs-LV,  ad.    In  a  generous  manner. 

9fiN'5R-Ol!8-NE88,  n.  The  quality  of  being  gen- 


erous ;  generosity. 


Spenser. 


Common  genet 
CGenetta  itSgari*). 


^fiN'g-SlS,  n.     [Gr.  yfvtatf  ;  yiwdu,  to  beget.] 

1.  Generation  ;  —  the  title  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Old  TesUiment  or  the  first  book  of 
Moses,  first  applied  to  it  by  the  authors  of  the 
Septuagint.  Calmet. 

The  Greeks  gave  It  the  name  of  Oeneiii,  because  It  con- 
tains the  genealogy  of  the  first  patriarchs  from  Adam  to  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  Jacob,  or  because  it  begins  with  tlie 
history  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  llonk. 

2.  {Geom.)  The  formation  of  one  thing  by  the 
flux  or  motion  of  another,  as  of  a  line  by  the 
movement  of  a  point.  Davies  Sg  Peck. 

^fiN'gT,  n.  {ZojI.)  1.  FFr.]  A  small-sized,  well- 
proportioned  Spanish  horse.  Shak. 

2.  [Sp.gineta.]  An 
animal  of  the  weasel 
kind,  of  a  gray  color 
spotted  with  small 
black  or  brown  patch- 
es, the  tail  being 
ringed  with  black  and 
white.  In  Constanti- 
nople it  is  domesti- 
cated and  kept  in  the  houses,  where  it  is  said  to 
catch  mice  as  well  as  a  cat.  Baird. 

||(?e-NETH'H-A0,  n.    1.  One  who  is  versed  in 

genethhacs.  Butler. 

2.  An  ode  or  poem  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  a 

person.  Brande. 

II  pfiN-pTH-Ll'A-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  ytviOhaKdr,  ytviO- 
Iri,  birth ;  L.  geneihliactis ;  It.  ^  Sp.  genetliaco ; 
Fr.  genetMiaqtie.]  Pertaining  to  genethliacs, 
or  the  calculation  of  nativities.  Howell. 

II  pe-NETH'LI-AcS  |j9.n«th'le-5k8,  W.  P.  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  |e-n«th'le-ak8,  S.],  n.  [Gr.  ytviOli,,  birth.] 
The  science  of  calculatmg  nativities,  or  predict- 
ing the  future  events  of  hfe  from  the  stars  pre- 
dominant at  the  birth.  Butler. 

II  gte-NETH-LI-AL'O-^JY,  n.  [Gr.  ytvfOhaXoyia  ; 
yiviO).t],  birth,  and  Xdyo^,  a  discourse.]  A  kind  of 
divination  by  astrological  observation,  as  to  the 
future  destinies  of  one  newly  born.  Scudamore. 

II  95-NfiTH-Ll-AT'|C,  n.  One  who  calculates  na- 
tivities,    [k.]  Drummond. 

9g-NET'IC,  a.  [See  GENESIS.]  Relating  to  birth, 
generation,  or  origin.  Ed.  Rev. 

9g-iNfiTTE',  n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  cat-skin  dressed  for 
muffs  and  tippets.  Booth. 

2.  A  small  variety  of  horse  ;  genet.     Brande. 

3.  {ZoOl.)  An  animal  of  the  weasel  kind,  hav- 
ing a  musky  odor ;  genet.  Brande. 

P5-NE'VA,  n.  [Fr.  genievre.  —  See  Gin.]  A 
spirituous  liquor  obtained  by  distillation  from 
grain;  gin.  Ure. 

9e-NJE'V.\-Br'BLE,  n.  The  whole  English  Bible 
printed  at  Geneva,  first  in  1560.  Strype. 

95-NE'VAN,  n.     1.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Geneva. 

2.  An  adherent  to  Genevan  theology,  or  that 

of  Calvin ;  a  Calvinist.  Southey. 

pp-NE'VAN,  a.  Relating  to  Geneva  or  its  inhab- 
itants; Genevese.  Ch.  Ob, 

9P-NE'VAN-I§M,  n.  Strict  Calvinism,  Mountagu. 

9fiN-jP-VE8E',  n.  sing.  &  pi.  {Geog.)  A  native  or 
natives  of  Geneva.  Murray. 


9EN-5-VE§E',  o.     Relating  to  Geneva 

t<?fiN'5-VOIS'    (zh«n'?v-wll'),   n 
vese. 


Ency. 

[Fr.]     Gene- 
Addison. 


pE'Nl-AL,  a.     [L.  genialis ;   It.  geniale ;  Sp.  ge- 
nial; Fr.  gemal. — See  Oendek.] 


1.  Contributing  to  the  produetion  of  life. 

For  me  kind  Nature  vakM  her  tfnfial  power, 

Hucklei  each  herb,  and  spread*  out  every  flower.    Pttjie. 

2.  Contributing  to  the  continuance  and  en- 
joyment of  life  ;  foHteritig  ;  giving  cheerfulness. 

Htj  much  I  feci  my  grnuU  spirits  droop.  MUlom. 

3.  Having  so  happy  a  dinposition  aa  to  inspire 
happiness  in  others  ;  cheerful ;  pleasant ;  mer- 
ry.    "This  ypHia/ archdeacon."  Warton. 

4.  Inborn ;  innate  ;  natural.  "  Genial  indis- 
position." Browtu. 

9E-NI-AL'|-TV,  n.  [L.genialitas;  U.  genialita; 
Sp.  gemalidad.]  llie  quality  of  being  genial ; 
cheerfulness ;  geniatnebs.  Coleridge. 

9E'N|-AL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  genial  manner;  cheerfully. 

^JE'N|-AL-n£88,  n.  The  quality  of  being  genial ; 
geniality.  A»h. 

tqe-Nlc'V-LATE,  r.  a.  [L.  geniculatus,  with 
bended  knee  ;  geniculum,  a  little  knee  ;  gniu,  a 
knee.]     To  joint  or  knot.  Coikeram. 

gj^-Nlc'V-LATE,  a.  [Tr.  gMicul^.]  (Bo/.)  Bent 
abruptly,  like  a  knee,  as  many  stems.        Gray. 

P(;-NIc"V-lAT-5D,  a.  Knotted;  jointed;  genic- 
ulate. Woodward. 

95-NlC-U-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  geniculatio.] 

1.  Quality  of  being  geniculate ;  knottiness. 

2.  The  act  of  kneeling.  Bp.  Hall. 

t^E'NIi:  (j«'n?),  n.  [Fr.]  Disposition ;  turn  of 
mind ;  genius.  Wood. 

<?E'N|-o,  n.  [It.]  A  man  of  a  particular  turn  ; 
a  genius,     [k.]  Toiler. 

^E'Nl-O-GLOS-Srs,  n.  [Gr.  y/mav,  the  chin,  and 
yi.daaa,  the  tongue.]  (Anat.)  One  of  a  pair  of 
muscles  which  protrude  the  tongue.  Dunglison. 

qE-JfIS'TA,n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ; 
the  common  broom.  Hamilton. 

96n'1-TAL,  a.  [L.  genitalis  ;  It.  genitale  ;  Sp. 
genital;  Ft. genital.]  Pertaining  to  generation, 
or  to  the  generative  organs.  Glaniiiie. 

pEN'|-TAL§,  n.  pi.  [L.  genitalia ;  geno,  or  gigiut 
(Gr.  yivviia),  to  beget.]  The  sexual  organs,  or 
the  parts  employea  in  generation.  Broume. 

QfeN'l-TiNG,  n.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  janeton, 
probably  from  Jatie,  or  Janet,  a  lady's  name ; 
or  corrupted  from  juneting.  Johnson.  —  See 
Jenneting.]    An  early  apple.  Bacon. 

96N'l-TlV-AL,a.  Relating  to  the  genitive.  "The 
^eneftro/ ending."  E.  Guest. 

9fiN'l-TlVE,  a.  [L.  genitivus;  gigno,  aenitus,  to 
beget ;  It.  6;  Sp.  genitiro ;  Fr.  ghtitif.]  (Gram.) 
Applied  to  the  second  case  of  Latin  and  Greek 
nouns,  primarily  denoting  descent  from  some- 
thing, but  commonly  used  to  mark  the  relation 
of  property  or  possession  ;  possessive.     Lowth. 

9£n'|-tIve,  n.  The  second  case  in  Latin  gram- 
mar. Harris. 

9fcN'|-TQR,  n.  [L.  oenitor;  gimto,  genittis,  to 
beget.]     A  sire  ;  a  father.     [k.J  Sheldon. 

t  pftN'J-TURE,  n.  [L.  genitura.  —  See  Gesitor.] 
Generation ;  birth.  Burton. 

II  9EN'IVS,  or  9E'Nl-Cs  [je'n^-as,  W.  P.  J.  Ja. 
Sm.  R. ;  je'nyus,  ii.  E.  F.  A'.],  n. ;  pi. genuses. 
[L.  genius ;  geno,  or  gigno,  aenitus,  to  beget ; 
Ur.  ytvviot ;  It.  A  Sp.  genio ;  Fr.  gMie.] 

1.  Inborn  bent  of  mind  or  disposition ;  par- 
ticular natural  faculty  or  talent. 

Your  m^esty's  sagacity,  and  happy  genius  tot  natural 
history.  Hmrtttl. 

2.  Extraordinary  mental  power,  particularly 
that  of  invention  ;  intellect ;  ingenuity. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet:  that  qual- 
ity without  which  judgment  is  cold  and  knowlt-ilae  is  inerti 
that  cnergv  which  collects,  combines,  aniplifles, anil  animaira, 
the  suiwriority  [to  I'opc]  must,  with  some  hesitation,  be 
allowed  to  Dryden.  Jotmtim. 

3.  A  man  endowed  with  superior  faculties ;  a 

man  of  genius. 

There  is  no  little  writer  of  Ffndaric  who  I*  not  mentioned 
a*  a  prodigious  gruius.  Adilitun. 

4.  Nature  ;  disposition  ;  peculiar  cluracter ; 
as,  "  The  genius  of  a  language." 

Studious  to  please  the  genius  of  the  time*.        Drfden. 

Syn. —  Oenius,  talent,  inUU»et,  and  imgemuitif,  ars 

all  endowinenis  of  nature.     Ocauu,  which  is  the 
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bighest  of  these  terms,  signifies  extraordinary  mental 
power  or  tiie  power  of  conceiving  original  ideas,  or 
forming  new  combinations.  Jngenuity  is  the  talent  for 
invention,  and  is  applied  especially  to  mechanics  or 
mechanism.  A  genius  for  inventing,  for  poetry,  or 
mathematics  ;  a  talent  for  acquisition  or  imitation,  for 
oratory  or  music.  A  poet  of  genius  ;  an  historian  or 
orator  of  tu/e/it ;  a  philosoplier  of  intellect;  an  archi- 
tect or  mechanic  of  ingenuity.  — "  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  Milton  were  equally  men  of  genius.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  and  Lord  Godolphin  were  minister^  of  great 
abilities,  though  they  did  not  possess  either  the  bril- 
liant teienfo  of  Bolingbroke  or  the  commandingg-enjita 
of  Chatham."     Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

</IE'JVI-t/S,  n. ;  pi.  ffE'm-I.  [L.]  A  spirit,  good 
or  evil ;  a  tutelary  deity,  who  was  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  have  charge  over  particular 
places  or  things,  and  to  direct  and  rule  a  man 
through  life. 

Or  the  unseen  genius  of  the  wood.  Milton. 

Oenius  loci,  the  presiding  spirit  of  a  place. 

9EN'Q-E§E,  n.  sing.  &  pi.     {Geoff.)    A  native  or 

the  natives  of  Genoa.  *     Addison. 

9EN-0-E§E',  a.  {Geoff.)  Relating  to  Genoa.  Enci/. 

gK-^r6u'!L-LERE',n.  [Fr.]  (For<.)  The  part 
of  the  parapet  reaching  from  the  platform  to 
the  sill  of  the  embrasure,  and  covered  by  the 
forepart  of  the  gun  carriage  :  —  the  height  of 
the  parapet  above  the  banquette  in  a  barbette 
battery.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

t  GENT,  a.  [Fr.]  Elegant ;  pretty ;  gentle ;  po- 
lite. Spenser. 

^rgN-TEEL',  a.  [L.  ffentilis,  belonging  to  the 
same  race  or  stock  ;  gens,  a  clan ;  It.  ffentile  ; 
Sp.  ^  Fr.  ffentil.] 

1.  Polite ;  decorous ;  free  from  vulgarity  ; 
well-bred ;  refined ;  polished ;  courteous. 

It  is  from  a  just  pride  in  the  rank,  the  honor,  the  nobility 
of  family,  that  our  modern  applications  of  gentle,  genteel,  &c., 
derive  their  origin.  liicltardbon. 

2.  Elegant  in  dress  and  style  of  living. 

Several  ladies,  that  have  twice  her  fortune,  are  not  able  to 
l>e  always  so  genteel.  Law, 

3.  Graceful  in  mien. 

So  spruce  that  he  can  never  be  genteel.  Tatter. 

Syn. —  Genteel  and  polite  are  often  used  synony- 
mously ;  but  gentility  respects  rather  the  rank  in  life, 
and  politeness  the  refinement  of  the  mind  and  outward 
behavior.  Genteel  appearance,  carriage,  or  mode  of 
living ;  polite  behavior  or  address ;  well-bred  or  pol- 
ished society  ;  elegant  style  or  appearance ;  civil  con- 
duct ;  gracefyl  motion  or  manner.  —  A  house  genteelly 
furnished  has  every  tiling  necessary  and  proper ;  one 
eletrantly  furnished  implies  taste  and  fashion.  —  See 
Elegant,  Polite. 

9PN-TEEL'|SH,  a.  Somewhat  genteel.    Johnson. 

^gN-TEEL'LY,  ad.  In  a  genteel  manner ;  ele- 
gantly ;  politely  ;  courteously.  Glanville. 

pgN-TEEL'NgSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  gen- 
teel ;  politeness  ;  gentility.  Dryden. 

§}EN'TESE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  getite,  the  felly  of  a 
wheel.]  {Arch.)  A  term  applied  by  William  of 
"Worcester  to  the  cusps  or  featherings  in  the 
arch  of  doorways.  Britton. 

pEN'TIAN  (jgn'shsin),  n,  [L.  gentiana  ;  from  the 
Illyrian  king  Gentius  ;  It.  genziana  ;  Sp.  gen- 
ciana;  Yr.  gentianc.']  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  several 
varieties,  some  of  which  have  beautiful  blue 
flowers ;  felwort.  Hill. 

9fiN-TIAN-EL'LA  (jgn-shsm-Sl'l?),  n. 

1.  a'  kind  of  blue  color.  Johnson. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  perennial,  herbaceous 
plants  ;  gentian ;  felwort.  Wright. 

^EN'T|-A-NINE  (jgn'she-gi-nTn),  n.  {Chem.)  A 
bitter,  crystallizable  substance,  obtained  from 
gentian.  Phil.  Mag. 

9EN'TI-A-NITE  (j«n'she-?-nit),  n.  {Chem.)  The 
bitter  principle  of  gentian.  Hoblyn. 

^i^N'TjL,  n.     {Ornith.)    A  species   of  falcon  or 

hawk ;  a  gentle  ;  falcon-gentle.  Pennant. 

43~Tlie  falcon  gentil  is  supposed  to  be  the  female 

and  young  of  this  species  (^goshaick,  or  Astxir  palumba- 

rins).     Eng.  Cyc. 

II  gJEN'TII-E  (18)  [jen'tll,  S.  J.  F.  Ja.  E.  K.  Sm. 
R.;  jgn'tll  or  jen'tll,  ,PF.],  n.  \h.  gentilis ;  It. 
gentile ;  Sp.  (Sf  Fr.  gentil.']  One  of  an  uncove- 
nanted  nation  ;  one  of  a  nation  not  Jewish  or 
Christian  ;  a  pagan  ;  a  heathen. 

Syn.  —  The  terra  Gentiles,  in  ancient  times,  com- 


prehended all  nations  except  the  Jews  ;  and,  since  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  it  has  been  applied  to  all 
except  Christians  and  Jews.  All  the  various  nations 
tliat  practise  idolatry  and  the  worship  of  false  gods 
are  heathen  or  pagans ;  but  the  term  heathen  is  some- 
times appropriat«l  to  the  more  cultivated  of  these 
nations,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  pagan  to 
the  rest. 

II  ^EN'tIle,  a.  1.  Belonging  to  pagans  or  heathen. 
2.  {Gram.)  Denoting  a  race,  family,  or  na- 
tion ;  as,  "  British,  Irish,  German,  &c.,  are  geti- 
tile  adjectives." 

t  <^EJ\r-  TI-LESSE '  n.  [Fr.  gentillesse.]  Civility ; 
politeness ;  courtesy.  Hudibras. 

t  (^EN'TJL-iSH,  a.     Heathenish  ;  pagan.  Milton. 

^EN'TIL-I^M,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  gentile; 
heathenism ;  paganism.  Stilltngjleet. 

^EN-T|-LI"TIAL  (jen-t?-llsh'?l),  a.  Endemial ; 
gentilitious.  H.  Farmer. 

(JfEN-TJ-LI"TIOyS  (jen-te-lish'us),  a.  [L.  getitili- 
tiiis  ;  ge}is,  a  clan  ;  It.  gentilizio  ;  Sp.  gentilicio.'] 

1.  Endemial ;  peculiar  to  a  nation.     Browne. 

2.  Hereditary  ;  entailed  upon  a  family.  "  A 
gentilitious  disposition  of  body."        Arbuthnot. 

^5N-TIL'{-TY,  n.  [L.  gentilitas,  in  eccl.  writers, 
heathenism';  gens,  gentis,  a  clan  ;  "(il.gentes, 
heathen  ;  It.  gentilith  ;  Sp.  gentilidad ;  Fr.  gc7i- 
tiliti.  —  See  Genteel.] 

1.  t  Good  extraction  ;  dignity  of  birth. 

'T  is  meet  a  gentle  heart  should  ever  show 

By  courtesy  the  fruit  of  true  gentility.        Harrington. 

2.  t  Gentry  ;  the  class  of  persons  well  born. 

Gavelkind  must  needs,  in  the  end,  make  a  poor  gentility. 

JJariei>. 

3.  t  Paganism  ;  heathenism.  Hooker. 

4.  The  quality  of  being  genteel ;  elegance  of 
.  manners  or  in  the  style  of  living ;  refinement. 

A  dangerous  law  against  gentility.  Shak. 

"  Gentility  hen  [in  the  preceding  citation]  does  not  signify 
that  rank  of  people  eallctl  gentry,  but  what  the  French  ex- 
press by  gentillesxe,  i.  e.  urliaaity.  T/ieobakl. 

Syn.  — See  Genteel. 

t9EN'T|L-IZE,  V.  n.  To  live  like  a  heathen. 
"  The  gentilizing  Israelites."  Milton. 

^fEN'TI-SiC,  a.     Relating  to  gentian.  Craig. 

^EN'TLE  (jgn'tl),  a.  [L.  gentilis,  of  or  belonging 
to  the  same  race  or  stock ;  gens,  birth,  descent ; 
It.  gentile  ;  Fr.  gentil.  —  See  Genteel.] 

1.  Well-born ;  well-descended ;  well-bred. 
"  Noble  and  gentle  youth."  Milton.  "  Gentle 
blood."  Pope."  Genfe  Northumberland." /SVmA. 

2.  Soft ;  mild ;  tame  ;  meek  ;  bland ;  peace- 
able ;  not  rough,  rude,  or  wild. 

He  had  such  a  gentle  method  of  reproving  their  faults,  that 
they  were  not  so  much  afraid  as  ashamed  to  repeat  them. 

Atterbury. 

Syn.  —  The  terms  gentle,  tame,  mild,  and  soft  are 
used  both  in  a  physical  and  moral  sense  ;  meek,  only 
in  a  moral  sense.  In  their  moral  application,  gentle 
and  mild,  as  well  as  meek,  are  used  in  a  good  sense; 
tame,  in  a  bad  sense.  S^ome  animals  are  gentle  by  na- 
ture, and  some  are  made  tame  by  discipline  ;  a  gentle 
lamb,  a  tame  fowl.  A  gentle  spirit  is  honored  ;  a  tame 
(uie  despised.  Gentle  means  well-bom  or  well-bred,  as 
in  gentlema.n.  A  gentle  reproof;  jni/d  weather  ;  mild 
or  peaceable  disposition  ;  soft  substance,  voice,  or  an- 
swer ;  meek  temper  or  spirit ;  pacific  measures.  —  See 
Indulgence,  Pacific. 

^EN'TLE,  n.     1.  -»- A  gentleman. 

I'll  make  him  dance.    "ViiW  you  go,  gentlest  Shak. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  maggots  or  larvoe  of 
certain  flies.  Walton. 

3.  ( Ornith.)  A  trained  hawk ;  a  gentil ;  fal- 
con-gentle. —  See  Gentil. 

QlfiN'TLE,  V.  a.    To  make  gentle.    Shak.    Rarey. 

^EN'TLE-FOLK  (-f5k),  or  ^tEN'TLE-FOLKS 
(-loks),  n.  People  above  the  vulgar  in  birth  and 
breeding.  Shak. 

j^'Oentlefolk  is  a  collective  noun,  and  Joined  with 
a  plural  verb  ;  but  it  is  much  more  common  to  say 
gentlefolks.  "Gentlefolks  will  not  care.'  Sietft. — 
See  Folk. 

^EN'TLE-HEART-fD,  a.  Of  mild  disposition  ; 
kind.  Shak. 

9EN'TLE-MAN(jen'tI-m?n),M. ;  pi.  ^En'tle-men. 
[gentle  and  man.  "  Of  the  words  gentilis,  gen- 
tilhomme,  ge^itleman,  two  etymologies  are  pro- 
duced :  1.  From  the  barbarians  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  soldiers,  and  at  length  the  conquerors, 
of  the  Roman  empire,  who  were  vain  of  their 


foreign  nobility  ;  and,  2.  From  the  sense  of  the 

civilians,  who  considered  gentilis  as  synony. 
mous  with  ingenuous.  Selden  inclines  to  the 
first,  but  the  latter  is  more  pure,  as  well  as 
probable."     Gibbon.  —  See  Genteel.] 

1.  t  Every  man  above  the  rank  of  a  yeoman, 
however  high.     [England.] 

The  king  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my  femiliar,       Sliak. 

2.  A  man  raised  above  the  vulgar  by  birth 
education,  condition,  profession,  or  manners ;  a 
person  of  good  breeding  and  character. 

The  real  gentleman  should  be  gentle  in  every  thing,  at 
least  in  every  thing  that  dei>eud8  on  himself — in  carriage 
temper,  constructions,  aims,  and  desires.  Jiare. 

Education  begins  the  gentleman:  but  reading,  good  com- 
pany, and  reflection  must  finish  him.  Locke. 

There  is  no  man  that  can  teach  us  to  be  gentlemen  bottor 
than  Joseph  Addison.  Thackeruy. 

3.  A  person  of  polished  and  agreeable  man- 
ners, as  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  and 
clownish. 

4.  The  servant  of  a  man  of  rank  who  attends 
his  person.     [England.] 

Let  be  called  before  us 
That  gentleman  of  Buckingham's  in  person.        ShaX: 

5.  {Eng.  Laic.)  One  who  bears  or  is  entitled 
to  a  coat  of  arms.  Sir  Edw.  Coke. 

9EN'TLE-MAN-C6M'M0N-?R,   n.      One  of  the 

highest  class  of  commoners  at  the  University 
of  Oxford,  Eng. ;  —  equivalent  to  a.  fellow-com- 
moner at  Cambridge.  Mtirphy. 

gJEN'TLE-MAN-FAR'M^R,  n.  A  man  of  prop- 
erty, who  occupies  his  own  farm,  and  has  it 
cultivated  under  his  direction.  Bostcell. 

^EN'TL^-MAN-LIKE,  a.  Like  or  becoming  a 
gentleman  ;  gentlemanly.  Shak. 

9£n'TLE-M.\N-H-NESS,  n.  Behavior  of  a  gen- 
tleman. Sherwood. 

^EN'TLE-MAN-LY,  a.  Like  or  becoming  a  gen- 
tleman ;  polite ;  honorable.  "  The  more  gen- 
tlemanly person  of  the  two."  Swift. 

^EN'TLE-MAN-PEN'SI0N-5R,  71.  One  of  a  band 
of  forty  gentlemen,  entitled  Esquires,  whose 
office  it  is  to  attend  the  person  of  the  sovereign 
to  and  from  the  chapel-royal,  and  on  other  oc- 
casions' of  solemnity.  Craig. 

t<?EN'TLE-MAN-SEW'JeR  (-su'er),  n.  One  who 
serves  up  a  feast.  S.  Butler. 

(JEN'TLE-MAN-SHIP,  n.  The  quality  or  behavior 
of  a  gentleman.  Ld.  Halifax. 

9EN'TLE-MAN-USH'gR,  n.  One  invested  with 
authority  to  attend,  in  form,  on  another  of  su- 
perior dignity.  Shak. 

^EN'TLE-NESS,  n.  1.  f  The  quality  of  being 
well-born  ;  good  extraction  ;  gentility. 

Genfleness  and  gentility  are  the  same  thing.       Tegge. 

2.  Gentlemanly  conduct. 

I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness.  SItnk, 

3.  Genteel  accomplishment ;  elegance  ;  grace. 

Measure  in  the  feet  and  number  in  the  voice  ...  arc  grn- 
tleneimcs  that  oftentimes  draw  no  less  than  the  face.  Ji.  Joiuam. 

4.  The  quality  of  being  gentle ;  softness  of 
manners;  sweetness  of  disposition  ;  meektiess; 
clemency ;  indulgence.  Milton. 

5.  t  Kindness  ;  benevolence. 

The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee.  Shak. 

8yn. —  See  Clemency,  Indulgence. 

t  ^EN'TLE-SIIIP,  n.  The  carriage  or  conduct  of 
a  gentleman.  Asvhum. 

^EN'TLE-WOM-AN  (-wum-jn),  n.     1.  A  woman 

above  the  vulgar  ;  a  lady.  Bacon. 

2.  A  woman  who  waits  on  a  lady  of  rank. 

"  The  late  queen's  gentlewoman."  Shak. 

gJEN'TLE-WOM-AN-LIKE  (-wum-),  a.  Becoming 
a  gentlewoman.'  Sherwood. 

^EN'TLY,  ad.  In  a  gentle  manner ;  softly  ;  meekly. 

95N-t66',  n.  [Port,  gentio,  a  gentile  ;  also,  a 
savage.]  {Geog.)  An  aboriginal  inhabitant  of 
Hindostan  ;  a  Hindoo.  White. 

(?EN'TRY,  n.  [See  Gentleman.]  1.  The  class 
of  people  above  the  vulgar. 

2.  The  class  between  the  vulgar  and  the  no- 
bility.    [England.]  Sidney. 

3.  t  Civility  ;  complaisance. 

Show  us  so  much  gentry  and  good-will.  Sliak. 

<?E-Ny-FLfiC'TION  [j5-nu-flSk'shiin,   S.  W.  P.  J- 
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F.  Ja. ;  J«n-u-flek'iihun.  K.  Sm.  R.],  n.  [L.  ge- 
nu, knee,  and  Jiecto,  pectus,  to  bcud  ;  It.  genn- 
Jli'ssione  ;  Sp.  iSf  Fr.  </i'Hu/iexion,]  The  act  of 
bending  the  knee,  as  in  udorutiou.  Howell. 

|}f:N'^'-lNE  (j5n'yu-Iii),  a,  [L.  geimimu,  native, 
natural ;  geno,  or  gigno,  gimituji;  Gr.  ynivAu),  to 
beget;  It.  ^  Sp.  (/<'/iMi«o. J  Pure;  neither  s^)u- 
riou8  nor  adulterated ;  uncorrupt ;  authentic  ; 
real ;  native  ;  sincere. 

A  genvitte  Ixmk  it  thut  which  wm  written  by  the  pcraon 
whoM'  nmnc  it  bfar«  lu  the  author  of  It.  liji.  iFatnon. 

Syn.  — See  Authentic,  Native,  Real. 

^fiN'U-lNE-LY,  ad.  In  a  genuine  manner ;  with- 
out adulteration. 

(,;f:N'ir-|NE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  genuine ; 
freedom  from  spuriousness  or  adulteration ;  pu- 
rity; as,  "The  genuiiuniess  of  the  Gospels." 

9E'NVS,  n. ;  pi.  (^En'jp-r^.  [L.,  a  race ;  Gr.  yivoi ; 
yfvi^di,  to  beget.] 

1.  {Science.)  A  group  of  beings  or  things,  sub- 
ordinate to  a  class  or  an  order,  comprehending 
under  it  the  species  or  individuals  that  agree  in 
certain  characteristics  ;  as,  "  The  ass  is  a  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Equus,  or  horse." 

A  ficneral  idea  is  called  by  the  achouls  genitt.  and  it  ia  on6 
coiiiiiion  nature  agreeing  to  several  other  common  natures. 

•  Watts. 

The  idea  of  figure  is  the  genus;  the  ideas  of  triaiigle  and 
circle  are  the  species.  Cvuiisaz. 

2.  (Mus.)  The  general  name  for  any  scale  ; 
as,  "The  "diatonic  genus";  "The  chromatic 
genus."  Brande. 

Syn.— See  Kino. 

(?E-g-CfiN'TUlC,  }a.  [Gr.  y^,  the  earth,  and 
yE-9-CEN'TRJ-CAL,  >  xivrpov,  the  centre ;  It,  <^ 
Sp.  geocentrico ;  Fr.  gpocentriqite.']  (Astron.) 
Noting  the  motion  or  the  position  of  a  tieavenly 
body  as  viewed  from  the  earth ;  —  opposed  to 
heliocentric.  Brande. 

9E-0-CEN'TRl-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  geocentric 
manner.  Ash. 

yp-fiC'RO-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  y^,  the  earth,  and  ViB6voi, 
Saturn,  the  alchemistic  name  of  lead.]  {Min.) 
A  mineral  containing  lead,  sulphur,  antimony, 
arsenic,  &c.  Dana. 

fJJE-O-Ctc'LJO,  a.  [Gr.  yi?,  the  earth,  and  «6/c;.of, 
a  circle.]  Circling  the  earth  periodically.  Craig. 

9E-0-Di*:'^I-A  (jC-o-dS'zhe-j),  n.  [Gr.  yeuifiaiala  ; 
yh,  the  earth,  and'  fiaita,  to  divide.]  The  division 
of  the  earth  ;  geodesy.  Uan-is. 

9E'ODE,  n.  [Gr.  yidins;  yS,  the  earth,  and  tWoj, 
form;  h.geodes;  It.geode;  Fr.  gr^ode.]  (Min.) 
A  nodule  of  ironstone  :  —  a  rounded  pebble, 
having  an  internal  cavity,  generally  lined  with 
crystals.  Brande. 

9E-0-DfiS'lC,         ;  a.      [Sp.  geodesico ;  Fr.  geo- 
9E-0-DfiS'I-CAL,  )  desique.]     Relating  to  geod- 
esy or  geodaisia.  P.  Cyc. 

9P-OD'5-SY  [je-5d'?-s?,  CI.  Wb.  Brande;  js'o- 
d6s-e,  Sm.],  n.  [Gr.  yr),  the  earth,  and  Salm,  to 
divide  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  geodesia  ;  Fr.  geodesic.']  The 
division  of  the  earth ;  the  geometry  of  the  earth, 
or  that  part  of  geometry  which  has  for  its  object 
the  determination  of  the  magnitude  and  figure 
of  the  whole  earth,  or  any  portion  of  its  sur- 
face ;  land-surveying.  Brande. 

9E-0-D£t'IC,         )a.     [\t.  geodetico.-]    Relating 
9E-0-d£t'J-CAL,  )  to  geodesy.  Brande. 

9E-0-DfiT'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  geodetical  man- 
ner. Ash. 

9E-0-l>lF'gR-0US,  a.  [En^.  geode  and  L./ero, 
to  bear.]     {Min.S  Producing  eeodcs.        Craia. 


<^E-0-OLds'SVM,  n.  [Gr.  yrj,  the  earth,  and 
yP.u(7CTa,  the  tongue.]  {Bot.)  A  eenus  of  Fungi, 
found  in  bogs  and  meadows,  all  the  species  of 
which  grow  upon  earth  ;  earth-tongue.  Loudon. 

PE'OG-N6ST,n.  [Ft.  g^ognoste.]  One  versed  in 
geognosy,  or  geologj-";  a  geologist.  Smart. 

5E-(?G-n6s'T|C,         >  „.  [Tr.g^ognostiq,ie.]  Re- 
9E-QG-N6s'TI-CAL,  )  lating  to  geognosy  or  geol- 
ogy i  geological.  Phil.  Jour. 

9?;-OG'NO-SY,  n.  [Gr.  y3,  the  earth,  and  yvHat!, 
knowledge ;  It.  geognosia ;  Fr.  i/t^ognosie.l  A 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  or  of 


the  subHtances  that  compose  its  crust ;  geology  ; 
geoguny.  Francis. 

9E-9-gON'|C,         )  a.    Relating  to  geogony,  or 
9E-Q-gON'|-CAL,  >  geology.  Smart. 

^p-ftG'Q-NY,  n.  [Or.  y!),  the  earth,  and  yov^i, 
birth ;  yiwdui,  to  bef^et ;  Fr.  gtogtmie.]  The 
doctrine  of  the  fonuatiou  of  the  earth  ;  geology  ; 
geognosy.  liamiUon. 


gfe-Oo'R.VPH^R,  n. 
raphy. 


One  who  is  versed  in  gcog- 


Bo  oroyraiihert,  in  Afrlc  maps, 
With  savage  pictures  tlil  their  gaps. 


Swift. 


9E-Q-GRAPH'|C,  ;„.       [Or.    y.<.yp«0.«rf(;     L. 

^K-()-QlikV\l'\-C\l.,S  geographicus;  It.  if  Sp. 
geograjico  ;  Fr.  gtographigue.]  Relating  to  ge- 
ography. 

Geographical  botany,  the  study  of  plants  in  their 
geograpliical  rulatioiis.  Gray. 

gE-9-GRAPH'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  geographical 
manner. 

9P-6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Or.  ytuiyfa^ia  ;  yf,,  the  earth, 
and  yf>di/>(i<,  to  write ;  L.  gaographia ;  It.  ig  Sp. 
geografia ;  Fr.  geographic.] 

1.  A  description  of  the  earth,  particularly  of 
the  divisions  of  its  surface,  natural  or  artificial, 
together  with  its  productions  and  inhabitants. 

2.  A  book  containing  a  description  of  the 
earth,  its  inhabitants,  and  productions. 

Mathematical  geography  considers  the  form  and  di- 
mensions of  the  eartli,  its  astronomical  relations,  the 
relative  positions  and  distances  of  places,  and  the 
representation  of  the  whole  or  portions  of  its  surface 
on  globes  or  maps.  —  Physir/il  geography  describes  the 
principal  features  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  consisting 
of  land  and  water,  its  atmosphere,  climate,  and  vari- 
ous animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  produrtions. — 
Political  geography  considers  the  earth  as  the  abode 
of  mankind,  and  treats  of  all  that  relates  to  the  moral 
or  social  condiiioii  of  the  different  nations  into  which 
they  are  divided. 

(??-6l'0-9|:R,  n.     A  geologist.  Hallam. 

9E-0-LO'9l-AN,  n.  A  geologist.  Prof.  Sedgwick. 

9E-0-l59'I-CAL,  a.  [It.  geologico;  Fr.  gtolo- 
giqiie.]     Relating  to  geology.  Bakewell. 

In  a  geological  man- 
Rhind. 


9E-Q-L09'l-CAL-LY,  ad. 


95-6l'0-9IST,  n.    Ono  versed  in  the  science  of 
geology  ;  a  geologer.  Buckland. 


<?5-f)L'0-9iZE,  V.  n. 
searches. 


To  pursue  geological  re- 
Ec.  Rev. 


9g-6L'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  yn,  the  earth,  and  X6yoi,  a 
discourse ;  It.  ig  Sp.  geologia ;  Fr.  geologic.] 
That  part  of  natural  pnilosophy  which  investi- 
gates the  formation  and  structure  of  the  earth, 
as  to  its  rocks,  strata,  soil,  minerals,  organic  re- 
mains, &c.,  and  the  changes  which  it  has  under- 
gone. Bakewell. 

9E'0-mAN-C5R,  n.  One  versed  in,  or  who  prac- 
tises, geomancy  ;  a  caster  of  figures.     Browne. 

9E'0-MAN-CY,n.  [Gr.  yi),  the  earth,  and  pavTiU, 
prophecy  ;  It.  geomanzia  ;  Sp.  geomancia  ;  Fr. 
gtomancie.]  (Astrol.)  Divination  by  points  or 
circles  made  on  the  earth,  or  by  casting  figures. 

Gfomanry  was  among  the  acts  of  divination  most  sedu- 
lously cuUivnte<l  by  professors  of  that  science  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Brande. 

<?E-0-MAn'TIC,         )  a.     [Sp.    geomantico;    Fr. 
9E-0-MAn'T|-CAL,  >  geomantique.]     Pertaining 

Drydett. 


By  means  of  geo- 
Ash. 


to  geomancy 

9E-0-MAN'TI-CAL-LY    ad. 
mancy. 

^p-O.M'g-TgR,  n.    [Or.  yfw/i/rpijj;  It.  ^r  Sp.  ^^e- 
omctra ;  Fr.  geom'tre.] 

1.  One  skilled  in  geometry ;  a  geometrician. 
"  One  of  the  chief  geometers  of  his  age."  Watts. 

2.  {Ent.)  A  species  of  caterpillar;  looper; 
canker-worm.  Farm.  Eticy. 

t9p-OM'5-TRAL,  a.    Geometrical.         Johnson. 

5E-Q-MfiT'R|C,  )a.     [Gr.  ytm^,iTp,K6(;  \..  ge- 

gJE-O-MET'Rl-CAI,,  )  ometricus  ;  It.  Jf  Sp.  geo- 
metrico;  Fr.  geomrtrique.]  Pertaining,  or  ac- 
cording, to  geometry.  "  fiV'Owe/nVn/ principles." 
Wilkins.  "  Geometrical  t\worcn\s."  Cudtcorth. 
Geomrtrital  pace,  a  lueasuro  of  five  feet.  —  Geomet- 
rical plane,  (^Perspective.)  same  as  ground plunt. — Ge- 


ometrietU  profrution,  a  prof reasloii  or  wn'M  in  which 
each  term  it  dorivml  fruni  the  prereding  by  muttipljr- 
ing  it  by  a  conMiani  <|iianlity,  rallwl  llie  ratiu.  Tlw  «•• 
rlea  I,  ii,  4,  H,  1(1,  M,  in  in  gennietriral  priigresaiun,  Sa 
it  ha*  a  ruimnon  ratio,  t2.  — Oeomrlnral  ralw,  (lie  cult- 
Rtanl  quantity  by  which  each  l<>riii  uf  ■  geninetrical 
prugroHaiun  in  multiplied  to  produce  tlie  nuccct-diug 
o'le,  Dmies  tf  P$ek. 

pE-Q-MftT'Rl-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  geometrical 
manner. 

9?:-«')M-?;-TRl"CIAN  Oe-Bm-V-irtsh'tn),  n.  One 
versed  in  geometry  ;  a  geometer.  Boyle. 

9e-<').M'e-TRiZK,  r.  n.  To  act  according  to  the 
laws  of  geometry.  BoyU. 

9?-f>M'5-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  yiupir^a,  land-measuring; 
yti,  the  earth,  and  plrpov,  a  measure  ;  L.,  It.,  % 
Sp.  (/eo»n<'^riM  ;  Fr.  ff>'om«-fri>.l  The  science  of 
position  and  extension ;  that  branch  of  mathe- 
matics which  has  for  its  object  the  investigation 
of  the  relation,  properties,  and  measurement  of 
solids,  surfaces,  lines,  and  angles.  Peirce.  Da.  AiP. 
.Analytical  or  algehraieal  geomelrij,  the  art  of  redu- 
cing the  quality  of  tigure  within  the  category  of  the 
quantity  urniiiiitter. —  Desertpliee  geometry,  a  inctliod 
of  reprotenting  by  a  plane  figure  aJI  tlie  eleiiii-nts 
necensary  to  define  and  enable  us  to  dei>rribe  any  fig- 
ure of  three  dimcnifiuns.  —  .Symbolical  geometry,  that 
branch  of  geometry  in  which  use  is  made  of  the  alge- 
braic symbols  -f-,  — ,  X.  and  -s-,  JfUiaL 

9e-0.\'Q-MY,  n.  [Gr.  Y^,  the  earth,  and  vipof,  a 
law.]  The  science  which  relates  to  the  physical 
laws  of  the  earth,  including  geology  and  physi- 
cal geography.  Urimea. 

<?E--Q-P6N'IC,         ;  a.     [Gr.  y,»ron.6,  ;  It.  &  Sp. 

9E-9-P0N'I-CAL,  >  geojxmtco;    Fr.  ^•''opontoutf.j 

Relating  to  agriculture  ;  agricultural.C7<amMr*. 

9E-9-P6N'(C8,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  y/wrowK-i  ;  yi»,  the 
earth,  and  thvos,  labor ;  It.  qeoponiche ;  Sp.  geo- 
ponica  ;  Fr.  geoponique.]  The  art  of  cultivating 
the  earth  ;  agriculture  ;  rural  economy.  Evelyn. 

9E-9-rA'MA,  n.  [Gr.  yij,  the  earth,  and  Spa^a, 
a  view  ;  bjioia,  to  see.]  A  large  concave  globe, 
or  spherical  chamber,  ha>-ingtne  features  of  the 
earth  delineated  on  the  surface  so  that  they  may 
be  se~u  by  a  spectator  from  the  interior.  Brande. 

9EdR9E  (jeirj),  n.  1.  A  figure  of  St.  George  on 
horseback,  worn  by  the  knights  of  the  garter. 

Now,  by  my  Oeorgt,  my  garter,  and  my  crown.     Shak. 

2.  A  brown  loaf.  "  A  brown  george."  Dryden. 

9E0R(?E'-N6-BLE  (jorj'n«-bl),  n.  An  English 
gold  coin  of  the  time  of  Henr)-  VIII.,  of  the 
value  of  6s.  8d.  sterling  or  $1.60.  Leake. 

9E0R'(?I-AN,  «.  {Geog.)  An  inhabitant  of  Geor- 
gia in  Asiatic  Russia,  or  of  Georgia,  U.  S. 

9E6R'91-AN,  a.  1.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
Georgia  in  Russia,  or  in  the  L.  S. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  four  Georges,  Kings  of 
Great  Britain.  Ogilrie. 

9E0R'<?IC  (jor'jjk),  n.  A  didactic  poem  or  trea- 
tise on  agriculture.  —  See  Geokoics.    Addison. 

9E6 
9EOR 
riculture ;  agricultural 


0R'91C,         /  a,    [Gr.  yf<apyiKii;'L.georgicus 
0R'9l-CAL,  >  Tr.  gtorgiqtte.]     Relating  to  ag 


8- 
Addison. 


9EOR'9|C8,  M.  pi.  [Gr.  ytupyiKdf,  belonging  to 
tillage ;  yd,  the  earth,  and  iuyof,  work  ;  L.  geor- 
gicus  ;  It.  SfSp.georgica;  Fr.  grorgique.]  Books 
or  didactic  poems  treating  of  husbandry  ;  —  the 
title  of  Virgil's  poem,  in  four  books,  on  agricul- 
ture. Addison. 

gEOR't^I-iyM  Sl'DUS.  [L.,  the  Georgian  utar.] 
(Astron.)  A  planet)  between  Saturn  and  Nep- 
tune, discovered  by  Sir  Wiu.  Ilerschel,  and 
named  in  honor  of  George  III.; — formerly 
called  Ilerschel,  but  now  I'ranua.  P.  Cyc. 

OE-O-SAU'RUS,  n.  [Gr.  yii,  the  earth,  and  <raBp«(, 
a  lizard.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  saurians  of 
the  oolite  and  lias  formations.  Cuvier. 

95-6s'C9-PY,  n.  [Gr.  yn,  the  earth,  and  cceirfw, 
to  view  ;  Sp.  geoscopia  ;  Fr.  groscvpie.]  A 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  soil, 
or  of  ditferent  kinds  of  earth,  gained  by  in- 
spection. Chambers. 

9E-9-8(:-LftN'|C,o.  [Gr.yd.the  earth,  and  wiiiri;, 
the  moou.1  Relating  to  the  earth  and  the  moon. 

Dr.  Wikox. 
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^E-Q-TH5R-m6m'5-TPR,  n.  [Gr.  yn,  the  earth, 
and  Eng.  thermometer.  —  See  Thekmometek.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  warmth  of  the 
earth,  particularly  in  mines  and  artesian  wells, 
and  for  determining  its  rate  of  increase  with 
the  depth.  Magnus. 

t9?-OT'lC,  a.  [Gr.  yn,  the  earth.]  Belonging 
to  the  earth  ;  terrestrial.  Batley. 

■OE  'RAH,  n.  The  smallest  piece  of  money  used 
by  the  Hebrews  ;  the  twentieth  part  of  a  shekel, 
or  about  three  cents.  Calmet.     Ex.  xxx.  13. 

9P-RA'NI-Dm,  n. ;  pi.  9E-RA'N[-t)M?.  [Gr.  ycp6- 
vtov ;  yipavoi,  a  crane ;  L.  geranium ;  It.  4f  Sp. 
geranio;  Fr.  geranium.']  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants  of  many  species,  often  cultivated  for  their 
flowers  and  their  beauty  ;  crane's-bill ;  —  so 
named  from  the  shape  of  the  capsule  and  beak 
which  resemble  the  head  of  a  crane.      Loudon. 

^E'RANT,  n.  [Fr.]  The  responsible  manager 
of  a  joint-stock  association  or  newspaper  estab- 
lishment, &c. ;  the  acting  partner.    Simmo7ids. 

fER'ARD,  n.    An  herb.  Lee's  Botany,  1776. 

(^E-RAR  'DI-A,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  found  in  North  America ;  —  so  named  in 
honor  of  John  Gerarde.  Loudon. 

5IERB,  n.  [FLgerbe.]  (7/er.)A  sheaf. —  See  Gaub. 

^ER'BU-A,  n.  {Zord.)  An  Oriental  quadruped; 
the  jerboa.  —  See  Jerboa.  Goldstnith. 

9P-REN'DA,  n.  (Zool.)  A  kind  of  serpent  found 
in  the  East  Indies.  Goldsmith. 

t^E'RgNT,  a.  [L.  gero,  gerens,  to  carry.]  Car- 
rying; bearing.  Bailey. 

9ER'fAl-CON  (jgr'aw-kn)  [jer'a-kn,  Ja.  Sm. ; 
jer'fal-kiin,  K.],  n.  [Mid.  L.  gijrfalcus ;  It.  ger- 
falco ;  Sp.  gerifaUe ;  Fr.  gerfaut.—Tiwt. giervalk ; 
Ger.  gerfalk,  or  geierfalke.  —  Skinner  suggests 
L.  gyro,  to  turn  round,  because  it  forms  circles 
in  the  air,  but  prefers  the  derivation  of  Min- 
sheu,  namely,  Ger.  geier,  a  vulture,  and  falk  or 
falke,  a  hawk.]  {Ornith.)  An  elegant  species 
of  falcon,  the  most  formidable,  active,  and  in- 
trepid of  all  rapacious  birds,  next  to  the  eagle, 
and  the  most  esteemed  for  falconry ;  Falco  gyr- 
falco\ — written  ^^o  jerfalcon.  Yarrell. 

+  «?ER'FUL,  a.     Changeable.  Chaucer. 

GER'kIN,  n.    See  Gherkin.  Todd. 

9ER-LO-AN'Tl-CO,  n.  A  fine,  rare,  flesh-colored 
marble,  used  in  Rome  for  statuary.  Simmonds. 

9ERM,  n.  \li.  germen;  It.  germe;  Sp.  germen; 
Fr.  germeJ] 

1.  [Hot.)  The  ovary  or  seed-bud  of  a  plant ; 
the  fruit  yet  in  embryo  ;  a  young  bud. 

The  embryo,  or  germ,  is  the  part  to  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
seed,  and  also  the  fruit  and  the  flower,  are  subservient.  Gray. 

2.  That  from  which  any  thing  is  derived ;  ori- 
gin ;  first  principle.  Wright. 

+  ^ER'MAN,  n.  One  sprung  from  the  same  stock ; 
—  applied  to  brothers  or  to  first  cousins. 

Coursers  for  cousins,  and  genets  for  germane.  Shak. 

pER'MAN,  a.  [L.  germanus  ;  It.  8g  Sp.  germano, 
pure,  genuine ;  Sp.  hermano,  a  brother  ;  Fr. 
germaine,  german.] 

1.  Sprung  immediately  from  the  same  stock  ; 
nearly  related ;  whole  or  entire,  as  respects  gen- 
ealogy ;  first ;  own. 

iKg"  Brother  irerman  denotes  one  who  is  brother 
both  by  the  father's  and  mother's  side;  cousins  Ger- 
man, children  of  brothers  or  sisters.     Botivier. 

2.  t Related;  allied;  akin. 

Those  that  are  german  to  him,  though  removed  fifty  times, 
shall  come  under  the  hangman.  Sliak. 

See  Germane. 

^ER'MAN,  n.  (Geog.)  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Germany. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Germans. 

^rER'MAN,  a.     Relating  to  Germany. 

(JER'MAN-DPR,  or  (?RR-MAN'DpR  [jer'mgn-der, 
S.  P.  K.  Sm.;  jer-in"an'der,  W.  Wh.],  n.  The 
common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Teiicrium, 
the  species  of  which  iire  shrubs  of  little  beauty, 
but  several  of  them  are  aromatic.  Loudon. 

^PR-MANE',  «.  [Ij.  germanus.  —  See  German.] 
Relevant ;  related  ;  akin  ;  german. 


The  phrase  ■would  be  more  germane  to  the  matter,  if  we 
could  carry  a  cannon  by  our  sides.  Shak. 

There  is  much  in  both  volumes  very  germane  to  the  his- 
tory and  mystery  of  the  present  war.  N.  Brit.  Jiev.  1855. 

Germane  to  the  matter.  Dr.  Doran. 

^gR-MAN'JC,  a.  Belonging  to  Germany.   Butler. 

9ER'MAN-i§M,  n.  An  idiom  or  phrase  of  the 
German  language.  Chesterjield. 

t  gt^R-MAN'j-TY,  n.  [L.  germanitas.  —  See  Ger- 
man.]    Brotherhood.  Cockeram. 

gJER'MAN-MlL'L^T,  n.  {Bot.)  A  grass  culti- 
vated in  Southern  Europe  and  India  bearing  a 
seed  which  is  sometimes  used  for  food ;  the 
Setaria  Germatiica.  Simmonds. 

<?ER'MAN-PASTE,  n.  A  mixed  food  sold  for  cer- 
tain liinds  of  cage-birds.  Simmonds. 

^ER'MAN-SIL'V^R,  n.  An  alloy  consisting  of 
nickel,  zinc,  and  copper,  in  varying  proportions 
according  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  destined ; 
white-copper;  packfong.  Ure. 

^ER'MAN-STEEL,  n.  A  metal  made  of  pig  or 
white  plate  iron  in  forges  where  charcoal  is  used 
for  fuel.  Simmonds. 

gJER'MAN-TlN'D^R,  n.  A  kind  of  tinder  pre- 
pared from  a  fungus  ;  amadou.  Simmonds. 

9ERM'-C£LL,  n.  {Phys.)  According  to  certain 
physiologists,  the  cell  which  results  from  the 
union  of  the  spermatozoon,  or  the  spermatic 
matter  conveyed  by  it,  with  the  germinal  vesicle 
or  its  nucleus ;  —  but  there  is  great  doubt  if 
such  a  cell  exists.  Agassiz. 

SS'  The  germ-cell  assimilates  the  surrounding  yolk, 
and  propagates  its  kind  by  spontaneous  fission,whence 
the  first  cell  has  been  termed  the  -primary  germ-cell, 
and  its  progeny  the  dericative  germ-cell.    Brande. 

^tER'M^N,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  Linnsean  name 
of  the  ovary  of  a  flower  ;  a  germ.  P.  Cyc. 

^ER'MpN-lN-FE'RI-OR,  n.  {Bot.)  The  fruit  be- 
low the  flower.  '  Loudon. 

t  ^ER'MJN,  n.     [L.  germen.']     A  germ.        Shak. 

9ER'M{-NAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  germ.  Smart. 
Oermival  area,  (Phys.)  the  circular  or  oval  space 
formed  by  liquefaction  and  metamorphosis  of  a  pe- 
ripheral portion  of  the  germ-mass,  preparatory  to  the 
appearance  of  the  first  trace  of  the  proper  embryo. 
Brande.  —  Germinal  membrane,  (Phys.)  the  strata  of 
cells  and  nuclei  of  cells  originally  forming,  and  after- 
wards extending  from  the  germinal  area.  Brande.  — 
Germinal  spot  or  dot,  or  Wagnerian  vesicle,  the  meso- 
blast  of  the  Purkinjean  vesicle.  —  Germinal  or  Pur- 
kinjean  vesicle,  a  large,  clear  cell,  which  is  conspicu- 
ous in  all  eggs  from  a  very  early  period  ;  —  formerly 
supposed  to  be  a  starting  point  of  the  germ.    Agassii. 

^tER'MJ-NAnT,  a.  [L.  germino,  germinans,  to 
sprout ;  germen,  a  germ.]  Putting  forth  germs 
or  buds  ;  sprouting ;  branching.  Bacon. 

^ER'MI-NATE,  V.  n.  [L.  germino,  germinatus  ; 
germen,  a  germ  ;  It.  germinare  ;  Sp.  gei-mi7iar.'] 

[i.  GERMINATED  ;  pp.  GERMINATING,  GERMI- 
NATED.] To  sprout ;  to  shoot ;  to  bud ;  to 
spring  ;  to  put  forth ;  to  pullulate.  Ray. 

^ER'MI-NATE,  v.  a.    To  cause  to  sprout.    Price. 

9ER-MJ-NA'TI0N,  w.  \Jj.  germinatio  ;  It.  germi- 
nazione ;  Sp.  germitiacion ;  Fr.  germination.] 

1.  The  act  of  germinating;  the  process  by 
which  a  plant  begins  to  grow,  or  is  produced, 
from  a  seed.  Brande. 

2.  The  time  when  seeds  vegetate.     Maunder. 

^ERM'-MAss,  n.  {Phys.)  The  materials  pre- 
pared for  the  future  formation  of  the  embryo, 
consisting  of  the  derivative  germ-cells  and  the 
yolk  which  they  have  assimilated.  Brande. 

9ERM'-YOLK  (-yok),  M.  {Phys.)  That  portion  of 
the  primary  yolk  of  the  egg  which  is  to  be  as- 
similated by  the  derivative  germ-cells  in  the 
formation  of  the  germ-mass.  Brande. 

eERN,  V.  n.    See  Girn.  Todd. 

QER-O-CO'Ml-A,  n.  {Med.)  Gerocomy.  —  See 
Gerocomy.  Dunglison. 

^tKR-O-COM'l-CAli,  a.  Pertaining  to  gerocomy,  or 
the  regimen  suitable  for  old  people.  Smith,  1666. 

^jp-ROCO-MV,  n.  [Gr.  yipuv,  an  old  man,  and 
KOficti),  to  take  care  of.]  {Med.)  The  diet  and 
medical  treatment,  or  the  hygiene,  of  the  aged ; 
the  regimen  suitable  for  old  people.  Todd. 


9ER-0N-T6X'0N,  n.  [Gr.  yiptov,  an  old  man,  and 
Ti^ov,  a  bow.]  {Med.)  A  bow-shaped  collection 
of  opaque  matter  at  the  under  margin  of  the 
cornea,  as  in  the  eyes  of  old  people.  Dunglison. 

(?ER-0-P0'G0N,  n.     [Gr.  -vlptov,  an  old  man,  and" 
jTtivwi',  a  beard.]     {Bot.)  A   genus   of  plants; 
old  man's  beard  ;  —  so  named  in  allusion  to  the 
long  silky  beard  of  the  seeds.  Loudon. 

^ER'IIND,  n.  [L.  gerundium;  gero,  to  hes.T',\t. 
(Sf  Sp.  gerundio.]  (Latin  Gram.)  A  kind  of  ver- 
bal noun,  used  only  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the 
singular,  and  governing  cases  like  a  verb.  Lilly. 

^5-RUN'DI-AL,  a.  {Gram.)  Relating  to  or  re- 
sembling a'gerund.  Latham. 

5H;-RUN'D1VE,  n.  I^L.  gerundivus,  belonging  to 
a  gerund ;  gerundium,  a  gerund.] 

1.  {Latin  Gram.)  The  future  passive  partici- 
pie  used  instead  of  a  gerund.  Andrews. 

2.  {English  Gram.)  A  participle  governed 
by  a  preposition,  and  itself  governing  an 
objective  case ;  as,  "  The  time  of  delivcTing  a 
discourse."  G.  Brown. 

qiER-yiL'LI-A,n.  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  conchi- 
fers  or  bivalves,  hitherto  found  only  in  a  fossil 
state.  p.  Cyc. 

fiES'LJNG,  n.   A  gosling.   [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett, 

^EST,  M.  1.  [L.  gero,  gestus,  to  act ;  Fr,  geste.] 
A  deed ;  action  ;  achievement,     [ii.]     Spenser, 

A  doggerel  version  of  the  gests  of  our  hero  [Reynard].  Ec.  Rev. 

2.  t  Show ;  representation  ;  gesture.    Garth. 

t  (?EST,  n.     1.  [Old  Fr.  gista ;  Fr.  gite  ;  g^sir,  to 

lie  ;  L.  jacio.]     A  lodging  or  stage  for  rest  in  a 

progress  or  journey.  Nares. 

2.  The  roll  or  journal  of  the   several  days, 

and  stages  prefixed,  in  a  royal  progress.    Shak. 

95S-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  gestatio  ;  gero,  gestus,  to 
bear  ;  It.  gestazione  ;  Fr.  gestation.] 

1.  The  act  of  carrying  sick  persons  as  a  salu- 
tary exercise  in  the  cure  of  disease.  "Gesta- 
tion on  horseback,  in  a  carriage,  &c."  Dunglison. 

2.  The  act  of  bearing  the  young  in  the  womb ; 
pregnancy,  Palcy. 

gt£S'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Capable  of  being  carried  or 
borne,     [r.]  '  Browne. 

^ES'TJC,  a.  Relating  to  deeds  or  action  ;  legen- 
dary ;  traditional ;  historical. 

And  the  gray  grandsire,  skilled  in  gestic  lore.     Ooldmiith. 

^fS-TlC'U-LATE,  V.  n.  [L.  gesticvlor,  gesticula- 
tus ;  gestus,  bearing ;  qero,  to  bear  ;  It.  gestico- 
lare ;  Sp.  gesticular  ;  Fr.  gestictder.]  \i.  Ges- 
ticvlated;  pp.  gesticulating,  gesticvlat- 
ED.]  To  use  gesture ;  to  accompany  words 
with  gestures  ;  to  exhibit  postures  or  motions  of 
the  limbs.  Swinburne. 

^PS-TICU-LAte,  v.  a.    \i.  gesticulated  ;  pp. 

GESTICULATING,    GESTICULATED.]      To   act  ;   tO 

imitate  by  action  ;  to  gesture.  B.  Jonson. 

95S-TIC-y-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  gesticuMio.]     The 
act  of  gesticulating ;  action ;  gesture.  Bp.  Hull, 
Syn.  —  See  Gesture. 
95S-TlC'y-LA-TOR,  n.     One  who  gesticulates. 

9gS-TlC'U-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Relating  to  gesticula- 
tion.      •       •       •      •  Warton. 

t  (?ES'TOR,  n.  [See  Gest.]  A  narrator.  Chaucer. 

The  proper  business  of  a  gestor  was  to  recite  tales  or  (totIs. 

1)/rirhin. 

^Ss'TU-RAl,  a.    Petaining  to  gesture,      Clarke. 

^EST'URE  (jdst'yur),  n.  [L.  gestus,  bearing  ;  ge- 
ro, to  bear  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  pcsto  ;  Fr.  geste.] 

1.  The  action  which  accompanies  human 
speech  ;  posture  or  motion  enforcing  words,  or 
expression  of  any  mental  emotion ;  gesticula- 
tion. "  The  most  wild  and  extravagant  ges- 
tures." Cogun. 

2.  Movement  of  the  body ;  motion. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye. 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love.  Mutun 

Syn. —  Gesture,  gesticulation,  and  action  are  alt 
terms  applied  to  the  body  in  motion  ;  posture  and  at- 
titude, to  the  body  in  a  state  of  rest.  Gesticulation  is 
the  act  of  making  gestures ;  and  it  is  often  used  to 
denote  a  kind  of  unnatural  or  extravagant  gestures. 
Action  respects  tlie  general  movements  of  the  body  in 
accordance  with  the  words  spoken.   Gesture  is  action 
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indicative  of  lome  particular  state  of  mind.  Posture 
•nd  attilHiU  botli  imply  a  mode  of  placing  tlie  liody  ; 
but  tlie  poKture  id  citliur  natural  or  axHiiniud  ;  tiie  titti- 
ttide 'i»  tiUvayn  nimnnicd  or  rpprewcnied.  GrBccfiil  ac- 
tion ;  8uit»blo  or  appropriate  genturrs  ;  violent  eestic- 
uUitinn  ;  pnslure  of  delonce  ;  attitude  of  detiance  or 
of  suppiicaiiou. 

pftST'VRE  (j5!.t'y>i0,  "•  «•  To  accompany  with 
action ;  to  gesticulate.  Hooker, 

9fiST'VRE-L£88,  a.    Free  from  gesture.    Craig. 

\  <?  fcST'VKE-MfiNT,  n.  The  act  of  making  gest- 
ures. Bp.  llall. 

6f:T,  V.  a.  [Goth,  gitan  ;  A.  S.  getan ;  Ger.  gat- 
tern,  to  gather.]  f».  got;  pp.  getting,  got, 
GOTTEN. —  Formerly  i.  GAT,  now  obsolete;  p. 
GOTTEN,  obsolescent.'] 

1.  To  procu|^;  to  gain  possession  of;  to  ob- 
tain ;  to  acquire  ;  to  gain  ;  to  procure  ;  to  earn. 
"  Get  weapons."  "  Get  more  tapers."  Shak. 
"  To  get  money."     "  To  get  a  cold."     Watts. 

How  much  better  ia  it  to  get  wisdom  than  gold!  and  to  get 
understanding  ratlicr  to  be  chosen  than  silver!  I'rov.  xvi.  16. 

2.  To  generate  ;  to  procreate  ;  to  beget.  Shak, 

3.  To  commit  to  memory ;  to  learn. 

Lo,  Yates!  without  the  least  finesse  of  art. 

He  gets  applause  —  I  wish  he  'd  get  his  part.     ChvrchiU. 

4.  To  procure  or  cause  to  be. 

I  shall  show  how  we  may  get  it  thus  informed.  South. 

5.  To  persuade  ;  to  induce ;  to  prevail  on. 

The  king  could  not  get  him  to  engage  in  a  lift  of  business. 

Spectator. 

0.  To  betake ;  to  remove  ;  — with  the  reflect- 
ive pronoun  ;  as,  "  Get  thee  gone." 

Arise,  get  thee  out  from  this  land.  Gen.  xxxl.  13. 

7.  To  have  possession  of;  to  have. 

This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  four  legs,  who  hath 

got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague.  Shak. 

Fie!  thou 'rt  a  churl!  you  have  pot  a  humor  there 

Does  not  become  a  man.  Shot. 

Nay,  thou  hast  got  the  face  of  man.  Herbert. 

To  get  head,  to  gain  force,  strength,  or  influence.  — 
To  get  off,  to  take  or  put  off;  — to  got  rid  of. —  To 
get  OH,  to  put  on.  "  Oet  on  tliy  boots."  Shak.  —  To 
get  out,  to  draw  out  or  forth.  —  To  get  over,  to  sur- 
mount ;  to  conquer.  —  To  get  up,  to  prepare  ;  to  make 
ready  ;  as,  "  To  get  up  an  entertainment ;  "  —  to  print 
and  publish,  as  a  book.  "  It  is  thus  that  tlie  Tours, 
Travels,  and  Voyages  of  the  present  day  are  gut 
«p."  Ch.  Ob.  "  The  work  is  gut  up  with  typograplii- 
cal  elegance."  JV.  Brit.  Ren.  "  This  publication  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carefully  got  up."    AthetuBum. 

Its' "To  get,  in  all  its  significations,  both  active 
and  neutral,  implies  the  acquisition  of  something,  or 
the  arrival  at  some  state  or  place  by  some  means  ;  ex- 
cept in  the  use  of  the  preterite  compound,  which  often 
implies  mere  possession  ;  as,  he  has  got  a  good  estate, 
does  not  always  mean  that  he  has  acquired,  but  barely 
that  he  possesses,  it.  So  we  say  the  lady  has  got  black 
eyes,  merely  meaning  that  she  has  them."    Johnson. 

Syn. —  To  get  is  a  term  of  extensive  application, 
and  not  restricted  to  the  uiode  of  obtaining.  One  may 
be  said  to  get,  gain,  or  win.  a  prize  ;  to  get  or  acquire 
property  ;  to  get  or  obtain  a  reward  ;  to  get  or  procure 
a  book  ;  to  get  or  earn  a  living.  A jwrson  gains  ap- 
plause, obtains  a  recompense  or  an  office,  and  procure^s 
a  situation  by  attention  or  some  effort,  acquires  prop- 
erty by  industry  or  trade,  earns  a  living  by  labor,  iciiw 
a  prize  by  chance,  and  seizes  it  by  force. 

efiT,  V.  n.  1.  To  reach,  attain,  or  arrive  at  some 
place,  state,  or  condition ;  —  followed  by  ad- 
verbs or  prepositions  which  variously  mocUlfy  or 
restrain  its  meaning. 

Bucephalus  wcruld  let  nobody  get  upon  htm  but  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  Addison. 

2.  To  become  ;  —  folio w^ed  by  an  adjective. 

The  laughing  sot,  like  all  unthinking  men. 

Bathes  and  i/e(j< drunk,  then  bathes  and  drinks  agun.  Dryden. 

3.  To  gain ;  to  be  increased. 

Like  jewels  to  advantage  set. 

Her  beauty  by  the  sliaue  docs  get.  Walter. 

To  get  asleep,  to  fall  asleep. 

49-"  There  is,  perhaiM,  no  word  in  the  English 
language  capable  of  performing  so  much  lalxtr,  and 
affording  at  the  same  time  a  clear  and  intelligible 
sense,  as  the  verb  to  get."  Prof.  J.  fVillard  Gibbs. 

The  following  specimen  of  its  capabilities  is  given 
by  Dr.  Withers :  — 

I  got  on  horseback  within  ten  minutes  after  I  got  your 
letter.     When  I  {/ut  to  C'anterbury,  I  ijul  a  chuisc  fur  t<iwn; 


but  I  got  wet  throuiih  l)i-foro  I  (/of  "tu  Canterbury:  and  I  liavc 

fit  such  a  mid  as  X'shail  not  l)c  able  to  get  rid  (if  in  a  hurry. 
Il<>l  to  the  Treasury  about  ncxjn,  but  first  of  all  1  got  shuved 


and  dressed.  I  soon  gut  into  tlie  secret  i>f  getlinii  a  ineniorial 
before  the  Iwtnnl,  but  I  could  not  g^'t  an  answer  then;  how- 
ever, I  gnl  i  nti'lligence  from  tlie  messenger  that  I  should  most 
likely  gt-t  one  the  next  morning.  As  soon  as  I  g^d  back  to 
my  inn,  I  got  my  snpiicr,  and  got  to  lied.  It  was  not  long 
before  I  got  to  sleep.    When  I  got  up  in  the  morning,  1  got 


Rijr  breakflutt  and  then  I  pot  mjielf  dreaMd.  that  I  might  < 
gel  out  in  time  to  get  an  answer  to  my  memorial.    As  umn 
as  I  gill  it,  I  i/ol  Into  the  rhaise,  and  got  to  Canterbury  l>y 
tlin'e,  uiiil  alHiut  tea-time  I  got  lioine.   1  have  got  uuttiing  fur 
you,  and  so  adieu. 

efcT'A-BLE,  a.    Obtainable,     [k.]         Jamieson. 

tfi6T'-P£N-NY,  n.    A  successful  piece  or  per- 
formance.      '  B.Jonson. 
efiT'TfR,  n.    One  who  gets,  procures,  or  obtains. 

fi£T'T|NG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  gets  or  ob- 
tains ;  acc{uisition  ;  acquirement. 

With  all  tliy  getting,  get  undentanding.       Prov.  It.  7. 
2.  Gain  ;  profit.     '*  Petty  gettings."     Bacon. 

eEVV'cAw  (|a'gftw),  n.  [Etymology  uncertain. 
A.  S.  gegaf. —  "  What  we  write  gewgaw  is  writ- 
ten in  A.  S.  gegaf.  It  is  the  pp.  of  the  verb 
ge-gifan,  and  means  any  such  trifling  thing  as 
IS  given  away."  Tooke.  —  Ft.  jotijou,  a  toy; 
Sw.  giga,  a  jewsharp.]  A  showy  trifle ;  a  toy  ; 
a  bawblc  ;  a  trinket.  "  Fans,  silks,  ribbons, 
laces,  and  many  other  gewgaws."    Addison. 

fiEW'cAw,  a.  Splendidly  trifling;  showy  with- 
out value.    "  Gewgaw  robes."  Churchill. 

eEY'S^IR,  n.  [Icel.,  raging.]  The  name  of  cer- 
tain spouting  fountains  "w-boiling  water  near 
Mt.  Hecla,  in  Iceland.  Johnston. 

eHAST'Ft>L  (gSst'mi),  a.  Dreary ;  dreadful ; 
frightful,     [k.]  iipetiser. 

fiHAsT'FiyL-LY,  ad.    Frightfully,     [n.]      Pope. 

enAsT'LI-NESS  (gftst'l^-ngs),  n.  State  of  being 
ghastly ;  horror  of  countenance ;  resemblance 
to  a  ghost;  paleness.  Swift. 

fiHAST'LY  (gftst'l?),  a.  [A.  S.  gastlic;  gast,  a 
ghost,  and  lie,  like.  — See  Ghost.] 

1.  Having  horror  of  countenance  ;  like  a 
ghost ;  pale  ;  dismal ;  hideous  ;  grim  ;  grisly  ; 
cadaverous ;  death-like. 

He  came,  but  with  such  altered  looks, 

80  wild,  so  ghaftlji,  as  if  some  ghost  had  met  him.  Dryden. 

2.  Shocking ;  horrible  ;  frightful.  "  Ghastly 
wounds."  Milton. 

teHAST'NfSS  (gftst'nes),  n.    Ghastliness.  Shak. 

OhJuT  {gtwi),  n.     1.  A  pass  through  a  moun- 
tain.    [India.]  Hamilton. 
2.  A  range  of  mountains.  [India.]  Hamilton. 

eHE'B^R,  n.    See  Gueber. 

€!HEE,  n.  A  species  of  butter  used  in  India, 
made  from  the  milk  of  the  buffalo,  and  convert- 
ed into  a  kind  of  oil  by  boiling,  so  that  it  will 
keep  a  considerable  time.  P.  Cyc. 

GHER'K|N,  n.  [Ger.  gurke,  a  cucumber.^  A 
small  pickled  cucumber.  Skinner. 

tfiHfiSS,  ».  n.    To  guess. — See  Guess.  Spenser. 

eHTB'5L-L!NE,  n.  (Italian  Hist.)  One  of  a  fac- 
tion which  arose  in  the  12th  century,  in  favor  of 
the  German  emperors,  opposed  to  the  Guelphs, 
the  party  of  the  pope.  Sistnondi. 

endoLE,  n.    See  Ghoul.  Clarke. 

fiHOST  (lost),  n.  [A.  S.  gast ;  Dut.  geest ;  Ger. 
S;  Dan.  geist ;  Sw.  gast.  "  The  first  significa- 
tion of  this  word,  as  well  as  of  the  L.  spiritus, 
is  breath,  a  blowing."  Bosworth.] 

1.  The  soul  of  man  ;  tlie  spirit. 

Oflen  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost.  Shak. 

2.  The  spirit  of  a  dead  man;  a  spectre;  a 
sprite  ;  a  phantom  ;  an  apparition. 

Pythagoras's  popular  account  of  earthquakes  was,  that 
they  were  occasioned  by  a  syno<l  of  (/Aosts  assembled  under 
ground.  H'orfmrlon. 

TTie  Holy  OAosf,  the  Holy  or  Divine  Spirit ;  —  In  fAe- 
o/o<rw,  the  appellation  of  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity. 
"  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ohost.^'  Apostles'  Creed. 

To  give  up  the  ghost,  to  cease  to  breathe  ;  to  die. 

Syn,—  See  Apparition. 

fjKHOST  (gosi),  r.  n.  To  yield  up  the  ghost ;  to 
die.  "  Within  a  few  hottrs  she  ghosted."  Sidney. 

t  GHOST,  V.  a.  To  haunt  Avith  apparitions,  phan- 
toms, or  ghosts. 

Julius  Cesar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted.  Shak. 

fCHOST'LpSS,  rt.  Without  spirit ;  without  life. 
"  The  faith  is  ghostless."  thr.  R.  Clarke. 

jGHOST'-LIKE,  o.  Like  a  ghost ;  ghostly  ;  pale  ; 
deathlike  ;  withered ;  ghastly.  Shentxwd. 


eH6ST'L|-N£SB,  n.    The  quality  of  being  ghostly. 

fiHOST'Ly,  a.    1.  Relating  to  the  soul  or  spirit ; 
not  carnal ;  not  secular  ;  spiritual.  "  The  ohost- 
ly  comfort  of  my  chaplains."        King  Charles. 
The  gknuly  Ikther  now  bstb  done  his  shrMt        Skak. 
2.  Relating  to  ghosts  or  apparitions.  "Ghost- 
ly gloom."  Akenside.  " Ghostly  hAiU."  Thomson. 
Syn.  —  See  HpiKiTtJocs. 

eHOST'-SE-gR,  n.  One  who  see*  a  ghost  or  ap- 
parition. Coleridge. 

eHdUL  (gai),  n.  A  fabled  dwarfish  fairy  or  de- 
mon of  the  Eastern  nations,  that  feeds  on  human 
flesh ;  —  written  also  ghoole.  Q»,  Rev, 

eni^LL  (|ll),  n.  A  mountain  torrent :  — a  ravine; 
a  gully ;  a  cleft.  Jamieson. 

^lJly-r^-WjVjf,n.  [It.]  A  yellow  earth  found 
in  Naples.  IVoodward. 

9J-AL-LQ-l1'n6,  n.  j;it.  ^o/Zo,  yellow.l  {Fine 
Arts.)  A  term  applied  to  various  yellow  pig- 
ments, but  especially  to  the  yellow  oxide  of 
lead  or  massicot.  FairhoU. 

tGIAMBEUX  (zhttm'bd),  n./j/.  [Fr.yawAe*,  legs.] 
Boots  or  armor  for  legs  ;  greaves.  Spenser. 

pi'ANT,  n.  [Gr.  y^Y'^d  ylyavrof  ;  yW^iff  earth- 
born  ;  yS,  earth,  and  Yfv*6u>,  to  beget,  —  because 
in  the  ancient  mythology  the  giants  were  the 
offspring  of  Giea,  or  Telfus,  the  Earth ;  L.  gi- 
gas ;  It.  A  Sp.  gigante  ;  Fr.  g>^ant.]  A  man  of 
extraordinary  or  unnatural  stature  or  size. 

A  hideous  giant,  horrible  and  high.  Speiurr. 

Giant's  Causeway,  a  series  or  group  of  basaltic  col- 

umns  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 

in  Ireland.  Eif.  Cyc. 

pf'ANT,  a.  Having  the  properties  of  a  giant; 
huge  ;  gigantic.     "  Giant  shepherd."     Dryden. 

9i'ANT-ESS,  n.  A  female  giant;  a  woman  of 
enormous  stature  or  size.  Btmyan. 

^V AJiT-FtN'S^h,n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name 
o^  plants  of  the  genus  Ferula.  Loudon. 

^I'ANT-I^M,  n.  The  quality  of  a  giant;  giant- 
ship,     [u.]  Fielding. 

1 91'ANT-IZE,  V.  n.  To  play  the  giant.  Sherwood. 

^['ANT-KIlL'JNG,  a.  Destroying  giants.  Cowper. 

9I'.ANT-LIkE,  a.  Gigantic;  like  a  giant ;  vast. 
"  Giant-like  stature.  Raleigh. 

t  ^I'ANT-LY,  a.    Gigantic ;  giant-like.  Bp.  HalL 

t  pI'ANT-RY,  n.    The  race  of  giants.     Cotgrate. 

^I'ANT-SHIp,  n 
a  giant. 

OIA0UR(ya^x),n.  [Turk.]  A  dog ;  an  infidel ; 
—  an  epithet  applied  contemptuously  by  Turks 
to  Christians.  Byron. 

t£:lB(glb),  n.    A  cat ;  a  gibcat.  Sitetton.    Shak. 

t  filB,  r.  n.    To  act  or  cry  like  a  cat.    Beau.  4  FL 

elB'B^R,  V.  n.  [See  Gab,  and  Jabber.]  To 
speak  rapidly  and  inarticulately ;  to  jabber. 

The  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gUtixr  in  the  Roman  (trecta.        Skak. 

elB'BflR-lNG,   n.     Inarticulate  talk ;   rapid  and 
unintelligible  speech ;  gabble  ;  jargon. 
The  gHHtering  of  this  medieval  ghoct  of  Posey  ism.  .V.  B.  Her. 

filB'B^R-ISH,  n.  Confused,  unmeaning  talk  or 
language  ;  gabble ;  jargon ;  slang.  Sirifi. 

elB'BgR-ISH,  o.  Canting;  unintelligible;  un- 
meaning. Florio. 

ffilB'B^R-ISH,  c.  n.  To  prate  idly  or  unintelli- 
gibly ;  to  gibber.  Moutttagu. 

gjlB'BfT  (jTb'bft),  n.     [Fr.  gibet.] 

1.  A  kind  of  gallows  consisting  of  one  per- 
pendicular post  with  a  horizontal  arm  project- 
ing from  the  top  on  one  side.  Swift. 

2.  The  projecting  beam  of  a  crane  which  sus- 
tains the  weight  of  goods  ;  a  jib.  Wright. 

9!b'HPT,  r.  rt.  [i.  gibbeted  ;  /ip.  gibbeting, 
gibbeted.]  To  hang  on  a  gibbet  or  gallows :  — 
to  expose  to  public  ridicule.  Shak. 

(jl/B'BlEIt  (jlb'b«r),  n.  [Fr.  gibier.]  Game; 
wild  fowl.  "  The  fowl  and  gihbier  arc  tax- 
free."  Addison. 


The  quality  or  the  character  of 
JUilton. 


mIeN,  S/R;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    bOlL,  BUR,  rOlE.  — 9,  9,  ^,  i,  soft;  C,  «,  s.  8.  ^rd ;   ^  as  z ;  ^  as  gx-  — THIS,  this- 


GIBBLE-GABBLE 

cIb'BLE— gAB-BLE,  n.  Foolish  talk;  prate; 
nonsense  ;  gabble.     [Colloquial.]         Cotgrave. 

elB'BcpN,  n.  {ZoOl.)  A 
quadrumanons  animal, 
distinguished  by  its 
slender  form  and  the 
length  of  its  arms ;  the 
long-armed  ape  ;  Jiylo- 
bate.   Van  Der  Hoeven. 

(^IB-BOOM' ,  n.  {Xaut.) 
The  boom  or  gaff  on 
which  the  gib-sail  is  ex- 
tended :  —  written  also 
Jib-boom.  Booth.  Gibbon. 

«!B-b6SE'(129),o.  [L.  ffibboms.]  Humped  ;  pro- 
tuberant ;  gibbous ;  convex  ;  swelling.     Brande. 

C|B-b6s'|-TV,  n.  [Ft.  gibbosite.']  Convexity; 
protuberance  ;  gibbousness.  Gregory. 

gTb'BOI'S  (Itb'bns),  a.  [L.  gibbus;  It.  gibboso  ; 
Sp.  gihoso  ;  Ft.  gibbeux!] 

1.  Convex  ;  protuberant ;  swelling  into  pro- 
tuberances ;  rounded  unequally. 

The  bones  will  rise,  and  make  a  gibbous  member.  Wiseman. 

2.  i^Astron.)  Applied  to  the  appearance  of 
the  moon  when  more  than  half  full  and  not 
full.  Wright. 

3.  {Bot.)  More  tumid  on  one  side  than  the 
other.  Gray. 

flIB'BOyS-LY,  ad.    In  a  gibbous  manner. 

GiB'BOyS-NGSS,  n.  Quality  of  being  gibbous; 
convexity ;  prominence ;  protuberance ;  gib- 
bosity. Bmitley. 

GIBBS'ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  hydrate  of  alumina; 
a  wnitish  mineral  found  in  Richmond,  Mass., 
and  named  in  honor  of  Geo.  Gibbs.         P.  Cyc. 

gIb'CAT,  n.    Atom-cat;  a  he-cat.  Shak. 
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jackaas,  the  one  being  formerly  called  Gibfa 
commonly  as  the  other  Jack. 


or  Gilbert,  as 
Aares. 


91  BE  (jib),  V.  n.  f  A.  S.  gabban;  Dut.  gabberen ; 
It.  f/abbare;  Old  Fr.  gaber.  —  See  Gab.]  [i. 
oihed;  ])p.  GiniNO,  gibed.]  To  use  expres- 
sions of  mockery  or  contempt ;  to  sneer  ;  to  scoff. 

And  common  courtiers  love  to  gibe  and  fleer.        Spenser. 

^IBE,  V.  a.  To  flout ;  to  scoff;  to  jeer  ;  to  mock  ;  to 
sneer  at ;  to  ridicule  ;  to  taunt ;  to  deride.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Scoff. 
9IBE,  n.  Expression  of  scorn ;  sneer ;  scoff;  taunt. 

But  the  dean,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  cars, 
Will  never  have  done  with  his  gibes  and  his  jeers.     Sioift. 

gIb'^L-LIne,  n.    See  Ghibellixe.      Hudibras. 

(^IB'^K,  n.  One  who  gibes;  one  who  mocks;  a 
sneerer  ;  a  taunter.  Shak. 

^IB'lxVG-LY,  ad.     Scornfully;  contemptuously. 

<^IB'LpT,  a.  Made  of  small  parts  or  giblets.  "A 
giblct  pie."  Ash. 

piB'LpTS,  n.pl.     [Fr.  gibier,  game.  Junitis-I 

1.  The  parts  of  a  goose  or  other  fowl,  includ- 
ing generally  some  of  the  viscera,  which  are 
taken  from  it  before  it  is  roasted.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Rags;   tatters.     [Local,  Eng.]     Halliwell. 

gTb'STAfF  (jtb'stif  or  glb'stif)  [jib'st4f,  K.  Wb. 
Tuckey ;  glb'stif,  Sin.'],  n. 

1.  A  long  staff  to  gauge  water,  or  to  shove 
forth  a  vessel.  Johnson. 

2.  A  weapon  used  formerly  to  fight  beasts 
upon  the  stage.  Bailey. 

PAD,  n.    A  disease  in  sheep  ;  hydatid.      Loudon. 

gTd'DJ-LY,  ad.    In  a  giddy  manner. 

GlD'Dl-NKSS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  beinggiddy  ;  diz- 
ziness; vertigo;  the  sensation  which  a  person 
has  when  every  thing  around  him  seems  to 
whirl  or  reel.  Bacon. 

Begin  with  giddiness  and  end  in  pain.  Young. 

2.  Inconstancy  ;  mutability  ;  unsteadiness. 

There  be  that  delight  in  giddiness,  and  count  it  a  bondage 
to  fix  a  belief.  Bacon. 

3.  Wantonness  ;  levity ;  lightness.      Donne. 

gTd'DY  (gid'de),  a.     [A.  S.  j/trfiV/.] 

.1.  Vertiginous  ;  having  a  whirling  sensation ; 
dizzy.  "G«(/rfy  heads  and  staggering  legs."  Tate. 

2.  Causing  giddiness  or  dizziness.  "  The  gid- 
dy precipice."  Prior. 

3.  Rotatory  ;  gyratory  ;  rapid. 

The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill.  Pope. 


4.  Inconstant ;  mutable  ;  unsteady ;  change- 
ful ;  changeable ;  fickle. 

Thanks  to  gidihi  Chance,  which  never  bears 

That  mortal  bliss  should  last  for  length  of  years.   Dryden. 

5.  Tottering ;  unfixed.  "  The  giddy  footing 
of  the  hatches."  Shak. 

6.  Elated  to  thoughtlessness  ;  intoxicated  or 
bewildered  with  any  strong  excitement  or  emo- 
tion ;  elevated. 

Giddy  in  spirit,  gazing  still  in  doubt 

Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no.  Shak. 

+  gId'DY  (|Id'de),  v.  n.  To  turn  quick.  Chapman. 
GID'DY,  V.  a.  To  make  giddy  or  dizzy.   Farindon. 

GID'DY-BRAINED  (-brand),  a.  Careless  ;  thought- 
less ;'  flighty  ;  volatile.  Otway. 
gId'DY— HEAD,  n.  One  without  reflection.  Burton. 

GID'DY-HiSAD-gD,  a.  Thoughtless;  unsteady; 
giddy;  hare-brained.  Donne. 

fiio'DY-PACED  (-past),  a.    Moving  without  reg- 
ularity. Shak. 
t  GlE  (gi),  V.  a.  [OldFr.  guier.']  To  guide.  Chaucer. 

^lER'EA-GLE  [jer'e-gl,  J.  W.  F.  Sm.  ;  g«r'5-gl, 
*;. ;  ji'er-e'gl,  K.],  n.  [See  Gerfalcon.]  A 
large  sort  of  eagle,  mentioned  in  Lev.  xi.  18. 

^IER'fAL-CON  (jer'faw-kn),  n.   See  Gerfalcon. 

filE'SpCK-ITE,  71.  {Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  soda,  and  potash,  occurring  in  six- 
sided  greenish  gray  prisms  of  greasy  lustre ;  a 
variety  of  elajolite  ;  —  so  named  from  Sir  Charles 
Gieseck,  who  found  it  in  Iceland.  Dana.  Brande. 

t  gIf,  conj.     [A.  S.  imp.  of  gifan,  to  give.]     If. 

Oif  any  good  king  will  fend.  Vercy's  Reliques. 

^If'FY,  M.     An  instant. — See  JiFFY.  Forby. 

GIFT,  n.  [A.  S.  gif'u,  a  gift ;  gifan,  to  give  ; 
Ger.  gabe ;  Dut.  gift,  gaace.  —  See  Give.] 

1.  A  thing  given  either  as  a  gratuity  or  as  a 
recompense ;  a  present ;  a  benefaction  ;  a  gra- 
tuity ;  a  donation  ;  a  boon. 

The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ.  Rom.y\.  23. 

2.  The  act  of  giving;  donation. 

Thee  all  things  living  gaze  on,  all  things  thine 

By  ai't.  Milton. 

3.  The  right  or  the  power  of  bestowing. 

No  man  has  any  antecedent  right  or  claim  to  that  which 
comes  to  him  by  free  gij't.  South. 

4.  A  talent  given  by  nature  ;  an  endowment ; 
power;  faculty.     "  The  (^//i!  of  speech."    Blair. 

Syn. — Oift  and  present  are  terms  used  to  denote 
something  given  to  an  individual.  Oift  commonly 
denotes  something  of  considerable  value,  given  as  an 
act  of  generosity  or  of  charity  to  benefit  the  receiver ; 
a  present  may  be  of  very  little  value,  and  is  given  as  a 
token  of  regard  or  as  a  compliment.  A  frift  does  ser- 
vice, a  present  does  honor,  to  the  receiver.  —  Dona- 
tion, a  less  familiar  term,  denotes  a  gift  bestowed  on 
some  public  institution  or  public  cliarity,  usually  of 
considerable  amount.  Donation  and  benefaction  are 
applied  to  liberal  acts  of  charity.  —  A  gift  to  a  servant 
or  to  any  one  in  want ;  a  present  to  a  friend  ;  a  dona- 
tion to  a  public  institution  ;  benefactions  to  the  poor. 

Oifl,  endowment,  and  talent  are  used  to  denote  some- 
thing bestowed  by  nature.  Oift$  are  either  natural 
or  supernatural  ;  endowments  and  talents  are  natu- 
.  ral.  The  natural  gift  of  speech ;  the  supernatural 
gift  of  tongues  or  of  healing  ;  natural  etidowments  of 
body  or  mind  ;  a  talei,t  for  public  speaking. 

GIFT,  t;.  a.    To  endow  with  any  faculty  or  power. 

Am  I  better  gifted  than  another?  Bp.  Hall. 

gIfT'^D,  a.  Endowed  with  any  particular  fac- 
ulty ;  talented ;  able-minded.  "  Two  of  their 
gifted  brotherhood."  Dryden. 

GlFT'fD-NESS,  M.  State  of  being  gifted.  Echard. 

GIFT'-ROPE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  fastened  to  a 
boat  for  towing  it  at  the  stern  of  a  ship.  Crabb. 

gIFTS,  n.pl.  The  white  spots  frequently  seen  on 
the  finger  nails.     [Local,  Eng.]  Moor. 

GIG  (|ig),  n.  1.  [Fr.  guigue.]  (Naut.)  A  ship's 
wherry;  a  long,  light  boat.  Johnson. 

2.  A  light  chaise  or  vehicle  with  two  wheels, 
dra^vn  by  one  horse.  Johnson. 

3.  Any  thing  whirled  rapidly  round  in  play. 
"  Playthings,  as  tops,  gigs,  battledoors."  Locke. 

4.  A  dart  or  harpoon  ;  a  fizgig.  Johnson. 

5.  A  rotatory  cylinder  covered  with  wire 
teeth,  for  teazling  woollen  cloth.  Brande. 

6.  A  wanton  girl. — See  Giglot.       Johnson. 

t  <?Tg  (jig),  n.  [It.  giga;  Fr.  gigue,  a  jig  ;  Ger. 
geige,  a  violin  ;  Icel.  gigia.]     A  fiddle  ;  a  jig. 
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t  9?G  (jTg),  V.  a.     [L.  gigno.'] 

1.  To  engender  ;  to  beget ;  to  produce.  Dryden, 

2.  To  fish  with  a  gig  or  fizgig.  [Vright. 

^I-GAN-TE'AN,  a.  Like  a  giant;  gigantic.  More. 

(?I-GAN-TESaUE'  (-tesk'),  a.  [It.  S^  Sp. gigantes- 
CO  ;  Fr.  gtgantesque.]  Noting  the  style  or  man- 
ner of  giants. 

Science,  as  well  as  histor/.  has  its  past  to  show— «  past 
indeed,  much  larger;  but  its  immensity  is  dynamic,  notdiviiie 
—  gigaiitestjue,  not  holy.  j.  Martiiieau. 

^I-gAn'TIC,  a.  [L.  giganteus ;  It.  giganteo  ;  Sp. 
gigantico.l 

1.  Suitable  to,  or  resembling,  a  giant ;  very 
large  ;  big ;  huge  ;  vast ;  enormous;  colossal; 
prodigious  ;  monstrous  ;  giant.  "  Gigantic 
size."    Milton.     "  Gigantic  limbs."     Dryden, 

2.  {Bot.)  Applied  to  a  particular  species, 
when  its  dimensions  considerably  exceed  those 
of  any  of  its  congeners.  Hcnslow, 

9I-GAn'TI-CAL,  a.  Big;  bulky;  gigantic,  [r.] 
"  Gigantical  Cyclopes."  Burton. 

^I-gAN'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  gigantic  manner. 

^I-GAN'TJ-CIDE,  n.  [h.gigas,  gigantis,  a  giant, 
AXiAcado,  to  kill.]  The  murder  of  a  gmni. Uallam. 

5JI-GAn'T|C-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  gi- 
gantic ;  hugeness.  Ash. 

t^I-GAN'TJNE,  a.     Gigantic.  Bullokar. 

9I-gAn'TO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  yiynj,  yiyavroi,  a  giant, 
and  hOoi,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  crystallized  min- 
eral allied  to  Fahlunite  ;  —  so  named  in  allusion 
to  its  large  crystals.  Dana. 

9l-GAN-T0L'0-(;tY,  n.  [Gr.  ^I'yac,  yiyai/roj,  a 
giant,  and  ^(iyoj,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on 
giants.  Smart. 

9I-GAN-T0M'A-€HY,  n.  [Gr.  yiyavronaxia  ;  yi- 
yai;,  yiyavTog,  a  giant,  and  ti&)(ri,  a  battle.]  A  war 
of  giants,     [r.]  Ash. 

gIg'GLE  (gig'gl),  n.  [A.  S.  geagl.]  A  tittering, 
puerile  laugh ;  a  titter.  Barrow. 

GIG'GLE,  ■».»».  \l)ut.  gichgelen  ;  Gael,  gigeall,  to 
tickle.]  [i.  giggled  ;  pp.  giggling,  giggled.] 
To  laugh  with  short,  half-suppressed  catches ; 
to  laugh  in  a  silly  manner  ;  to  titter.     Garrick. 

GIG'GL^R,  n.  One  that  giggles  ;  a  titterer.  Herbert. 

GIG'GLJNG,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  giggles. 

fGIG'LOT,  w.  [See  Gig,  and  Giggle.]  A  wan- 
ton ;  a  lascivious  girl ;  —  written  alsogigkt.  Shak. 

fGIG'LOT,  a.  Inconstant;  giddy;  light;  wan- 
ton. Shak. 

GIG'— MILL,  n.  A  cylinder  in  a  cloth  manufac- 
tory, on  which  teasels  or  wire  teeth  are  fixed  to 
card  the  cloth.  Simmotids. 

^IG'OT,  n.  [Fr.]  A  leg  of  mutton :  —  a  slice  of 
mutton.  Chapman. 

GIL'B{;R-TINE,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  re- 
ligious order,  named  from  Gilbert,  lord  0/ 
Sempringham,  in  England,  founded  about 
1148.  Buck. 

gIl'B^R-TINE,  a.  [Eccl.  Hist.)  Belonging  to  the 
Gilbertine  order  of  monks.  Wright. 

GIL'BgRT-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  luminated  whitish 
mineral  composed  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
lime  ;  —  so  named  in  honor  of  D.  Gilbert.  Dana. 

gILD  (|TId),  «).  a.  [A.  S.  ^ri^rfaw.  — SeeGoLD.]  [t. 
GILT  or  gilded;  pp.  gilding,  gilt,  or  gild- 
ed.] 

1.  To  overlay  or  coat  with  gold-leaf,  or  a  thin 
film  of  gold.     "  To  gild  refined  gold."        Shak. 

2.  To  cover,  or  enrich,  as  with  gold.  "  The 
gilded  puddle."  Shak. 

3.  To  give  a  golden  appearance  or  color  to ; 
to  brighten  ;  to  adorn. 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  mom.         Pnpe. 

4.  To  give  a  brilliant  or  specious  coloring  or 
appearance  to ;  to  set  off. 

For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 

I  'II  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  1  have.  Shak. 

GILD,  n.    See  Guild.  Todd. 

fGILD'ALE,  n.  A  drinking  bout  in  which  every 
one  pays  an  equal  share.  Scott 
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fifLD'^R,  n.    1.  One  who  pilda.  Baron. 

2.  A  Dutch  coin  ;  n  guilder.  — See  Oiilueu. 

filLD'INR,  n.     1.  The  act  of  laying  thin  gold,  or 
gold-leaf,  on  any  surface. 
2.  Gold  leaf  laid  on  any  surface.       Addison. 

filLD'JNG-SIZE,  n.  A  kind  of  size  used  by  gild- 
ers. Si/nmonds. 

(^Il'-I|66t-(;r,  n.    The  screech-owl.         Booth. 

«IlJj  (gll),  n. ;  pi.  cTll?.  [L.  ffula,  the  throat ; 
Sp.  mjalla,  a  gland  in  the  throat ;  also,  a  gill ; 
Sw.  gel,  a  gill.) 

1.  The  respiratory  organ  in  fishes,  and  some 
other  animals,  as  lobsters,  frogs  in  their  tad- 
pole state,  <S:c. ;  one  of  the  branchiie. 

49-  '<  GilU  arc  compoHed  of  rows  of  slender,  flat- 
taiiud  prucesso:!,  covered  with  a  tissue  of  iniiiitnerable 
iiiiniito  and  close  set  hlood -vessels.  The  water  is  ad- 
iiiiltud  at  the  iiioutli,  and  usraixis  by  tissures  on  each 
siilu  of  the  head,  the  air  contained  in  the  water  act- 
ini!  ii|>on  tlte  blood  as  it  piisses  through  the  gills." 
Brande. 

2.  A  flap  below  the  beak  of  a  bird.       Bacon. 

3.  The  flesh  about  the  chin.  Swift. 

4.  A  pair  of  wheels  and  a  frame  on  which 
timber  is  carried.  Simmonds. 

5.  [Icel.  gil.^  A  woody  glen  ;  a  ravine  ;  a 
gully  ;  a  dell ;  a  ghyll.        IloUowatf.    Brockett. 

6.  (Bot.)  A  vertical  plate  descending  from  the 
under  side  of  the  cap  of  an  agaric,  and  radiating 
from  the  stipes.  Jlenslow. 

(f\\A.  (jTI),  n.  1.  [Low  L.  gilla.  —  A.  S.  wfpgel,  a 
gill.]  A  measure  of  capacity  ;  the  fourth  part 
of  a  pint. 

ttf'  In  the  North  of  Rnj;Iand,  the  half-pint  is 
b>nued  a  sill-  Simmonds.  —  Among  miners,  a  pint  is 
KfriU.   Wright. 

2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Glechoma  ;  ground- 
ivy,  or  alchoof. 

The  lowly  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb.        Shen-itone. 

3.  Malt  liquor  medicated  with  ground-ivy. 

Johnson. 

4.  In  ludicrous  language,  a  woman  ;  a  wan- 
ton ;  gill-flirt ;  —  from  Gillitm,  the  old  way  of 
writing  Julian  and  Juliana.  Johnson.  —  "  Each 
Jack  with  his  gill,"     B.  Jonson. 

elLL'-C6V-gR,  w.  The  covering  of  the  gills  or 
aperture  of  a  fish ;  gill-lid.  Pennant. 

gir^LE  'JVI-jI,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  North  Amer- 
ican plants,  the  root  of  which  possesses  proper- 
ties similar  to  those  of  ipecacuanha.      P.  Cyc, 

(fih'Xj^T,  n.  In  ludicrous  language,  a  woman  ;  a 
flirt ;  a  gill.  Johnson. 

gTli/FLAP,  n.  A  membrane  attached  to  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  gill-lid,  immediately  closing 
the  gill-opening.  Maunder. 

^Tl.L'-FLIKT,  n.  A  pert  or  wanton  girl.  —  See 
Gill,  and  Jill-flirt.  Guardian. 

plLL'-HotysE,  n.  A  house  where  gill  is  sold, 
[u.]  Pope. 

QTll'I.\N  (jll'yjn),  n.  [The  old  way  of  writing 
Julian  or  Juliana.]     A  wanton.        Beau.  <Sf  Fl. 

9Tl'L[E,  or  ^ll/LY,  n.     1.  A  Highland  serf;  a 

male  servant ;  a  menial.  Sir  IV,  Scott. 

2.  A  giddy  young  woman.  Jamieson. 

bIlL'— lId,  w.     The  covering  of  the  gills.    Sniai't. 

6lLL'-6'PEN-lNG,  n.  The  aperture  of  a  fish 
through  which  the  water  taken  in  at  the  mouth 
passes  out  over  the  gills.  Smart, 

tllLL'-RAv'A-(;^eR,M.  Awencher.   Sir  W,  Scott, 

^Jir/LY-FLO\V-pR  (jll'le-fliia-er),  n.  [Gr.  Kapv6- 
ifAiXXov,  the  clove-tree ;  mwov,  nut,  and  <t>bXXov, 
leaf ;  L.  canjophyllum  ;  Fr.  qiroflier,  girojl^e, 
gillyflower ;  —  the  latter  so  nailed  because  it  re- 
scmbles  the  clove-tree  in  scent.  Minsheu,  Sul- 
livan.—  Corrupted  hom  July  Jlower,  Skimier.] 
(Bot.)  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the  ge- 
nus Matthiol  I,  or  stock  ;  —  especially  applied  to 
varieties  of  Malthiola  incana.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Glr.SE,  M.  (/cA.)  A  species  of  salmon.  [North 
of  England.]  Brockett, 

ell.T,  n.     1.  Gold  laid  on  the  stirface  of  any  thing. 

Our  gayness  and  our  ijill  are  all  beiiiiiirclied.        Shnk. 

2.  A  young  sow.     [Local,  Eng.]  Clarke, 


6lLT,  t.  &  p.  from  gild.    See  Oild. 
elLT-fin^ED'  (-ejd),a.  Having  a  giltedge.CtorAc 

elLT'-IlEAD  (gllt'h«d),  n.     [gilt  and  head.] 

1.  {Ich.)  A  sea-Hsh, 
about  twelve  inches 
long, abundant  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;  the 
ChrysophryH    aural  a  ; 

—  80  called  on  account    „,,, ,     ,,,.      ,,       ,.     . 
of    Its   golden-colored  ' 

eyebrows  :  —  also,  a  fish,  about  six  inches  long, 
found  on  the  English  coast ;  Crenilabrwi  tiiu-a. 

YarreU, 

2.  A  kind  of  bird.  HakewiU. 

elLT'-TAIL,  n.  A  kind  of  worm  ;  —  so  called 
from  its  having  a  yellow  tail.  Johnson. 

t  P^M  (jTni),  a.  Neat ;  spruce  ;  well-dressed  ; 
jemmy.     [Antiquated  or  local.]  Johnson. 

piM'BAL,  n, ;  pi.  jt.Im'bal?.  [L. ^emcWwa,  paired.] 
i^^aut.)  An  apparatus  consist-  .-^^^^^ 
ing  of  two  brass  rings  by  which 
a  sea-compass  is  suspended  in 
its  box  80  as  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  ship's  motion,  and  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
keep  the  card  horizontal,  one  ^^^^""^^^^ 
ring  allowing  motion  in  one  direction,  and  the 
other  in  the  opposite.  Mar.  Diet. 

^IM'BQL,  n.    Same  as  GiMBAL.  Francis, 

^IM'CRACK,  n.  [Ludicrously  formed  from  en- 
gine. Skinner.  —  "  More  probably  from  gim, 
and  crack,  a  smart  youth.  Gimcrack  appears  to 
have  been  first  applied  to  the  person."  Todd.] 
A  trivial  mechanism  or  device;  a  toy  ;  a  trifle. 
"  This  is  a  gimcrack."  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

elM'LgT,  n.  [Fr.  aibc'et ;  corrupted  from  wimble. 
Junius.]  A  small  borer  or  tool  having  a  trans- 
verse handle  at  the  upper  end,  and  at  the  other 
a  worm  or  screw,  and  a  cylindrical  cavity  above 
the  screw,  forming  in  its  ♦ransversc  section  a 
crescent ;  —  often  written  and  pronounced  gim- 
blet  (iTin'bl?t).  Weale. 

elM'L^T,  V,  a.  (Xaut,)  To  turn  round,  as  an 
anchor  by  its  stock.  3Iar,  Diet, 

cIm'H;T-L\G,  n.  The  act  of  turning  the  anchor 
round  by  its  stock,  like  a  gimlet.  Brande. 

t  piM'MAL,  n.    [L.  gemellus,  twinned,  or  paired.] 
1.  A  sort  of  double  ring ;  gimbal.    llalliwell, 
•   2.  Some  quaint  piece  of  machinery. 

I  think  by  some  odd  gimmala  or  device.  Shak. 

t^I^'MAL,  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  double 
rings.     "  The  gimmal  bit  lies  foul."  Shak. 

t  ptM'M^R,  w.     Contrivance  or  machinery.    Hall. 

filMP,  a.  [W.  gwymp,  pretty.]  Nice;  spruce; 
trim.     [Provincial,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

cImP,  n.  {Manufactures.)  A  kind  of  edging  made 
of  silk  twist  or  cord,  usually  interlaced  with  a 
metallic  wire.  Simmonds. 

el.M  P,  V,  a.  To  jag ;  to  indent ;  to  denticulate  ; 
to  notch.  Maunder. 

^TN  (jIn),  n.  [L.  juniperus,  the  juniper-tree ; 
Junior,  younger,  and  pario,  to  produce  ;  so 
called  because  it  puts  forth  younger  berries 
while  the  others  are  ripening.  Minsheu.  —  Fr. 
genv'cre,  a  juniper-berry,  also  gin ;  Eng.  cor- 
ruptly Genera,  and  by  contraction,  gin.]  A  kind 
of  ardent  spirits  originally  manufactured  in 
Holland  from  rye  and  malted  bigg,  and  flavored 
with  juniper  berries,  known  in  commerce  as 
Hollands  gin.  L're. 

gig- «'  The  liquor  bearine  the  above  name  [Hollands 
gin]  in  this  ronntry  [Kncland]  is  of  British  nianufar- 
ture,  and  is  friMpientiy  flavored  by  oil  of  tur)Minlinp, 
and  rendered  biliiii;  u|Kin  the  palate  by  caustic  (Mitash. 
In  Holland,  the  finest  gin  bears  the  name  of  Schie- 
dam."  Brande. 

9tN  (jtn),  n.  [A  contraction  o{  engine. — See 
Enoixk.] 

1.  (Mech.)  Any  machine  for  raising  great 
weights,  as  a  jack,  crane,  pile-driver,  <S:c. :  —  a 
machine  for  clearinR  rotton  of  seeds  ;  a  cotton- 
gin  :  —  a  pump  worked  by  rotatory  sails. 

("rands.    Ray. 

2.  A  trap  ;  a  snare;  a  net. 

I  know  thy  traina, 
Thoufrb  dearly  to  my  cost,  thy  gin*,  and  toils.      ilillim. 


3.  An  inKtniment  of  torture ;  a  rack. 

Ty phu-us'  JuinU  were  strrtcbMl  on  >  gin.  Spenaer. 

pI.N,  v.a.     [i.  oisNKi>;  pp.  oimm.vo,  oi.vnkh.I 

1.  To  caifh  in  a  trap.  Beau.  »  FL 

2.  To  clear,  us  cotton,  by  separating  ihe  fila- 
ments from  the  seeds.  l're, 

(flS,  V,  n.    1.   [Goth,  ffinnan,]    fTo  begin;  to 

commence.  WicUiJTe. 

2.  To  give.    [Local,  Eng.]  EoUowat/. 

eiN  (gtn),  ronj.  [See  Gin,  t>,  n,,  No.  2.1  If. 
[Scotland  and  North  of  England.]  Urate. 

tel.VG,  n.    [Sec  Gang.]    K  ccm\t^ny.  B.Jonaon. 

9lN'GAL,  or  <?Ln'«AI;L,  n.      A   large   mmikct, 

used  in  India  by  the  natives.  Mil.  Ency. 

9l.N'Q?R  (jln'j?r),  n,  [Gr.  (.lyyifiipn  ;  L.  zingibe- 
ri,  or  zingiber;  It.  zmzrro,  or  gengioro;  Sp, 
gengibre ;  '¥r,  ginyembre  ;  Dut.  g/'tnber ;  Gael. 
ingber,  or  ingwer  ;  \h\n.ingefar\  Sw.  ingefora, 

—  According  to  Port,  the  ^anncxW.  gringiirh a, 
antler-shaped.]  (Bot.)  An  East-Indian  and 
West-Indian  plant ;  the  Zinziber  ojfirinale  :  —  a 
name  more  commonly  applied  to  the  root,  welj 
known  for  its  hot,  spicy  taste.  Palmer. 

9lN'9f:R-BEER,  n.  A  beverage  or  sort  of  beer 
made  by  fermenting  ginger,  cream  of  tirtar,  and 
sugar  with  yeast  and  water.  W.  Ency. 

9I\'9(:R-BR£:AD,  n.  A  sweet  cake  spiced  with 
ginger.  Chaucer. 

plN'^eR-BRfiAD-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
palm;  the  doom  ;  —  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  brown,  mealy  rind  to  gingerbread. 

—  See  Doom.  Eng.  Cyc, 

9lN'(?eR-BReAD--WORK  (-wark),  n.  Work  cut 
or  carved  in  various  fanciful  shapes,  as  an  orna- 
ment to  buildings,  &c.  Grose. 

plN'cpR-LY,  rtrf.  Cautiously;  tenderly;  nicely. 
["Not  yet  disused."     Todd.]      Shak.    BetUlcy. 

t  (JIn'9?R-n6S8,  n.  Niceness;  caution.  Bailey. 

plN'p^R-PfjP,  n.    Ginger-beer. 

QlN'95R-WiNE,  M.     Wine  flavored  with  ginger. 

eliVG'HAM  (|lng'?im),  n.  [Fr.  guini/ham;  Ger. 
gingham.]  A  thia  checkered  cotton  fabric 
made  to  imitate  lawn.  Vre. 

9lN'GI-Lie-5lL,  n.  An  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  plants  of  the  genus  Sesamum.   LituUcy. 

<?TN'(?1NG,  n.  (Mining.)  The  lining  of  a  shaft 
with  stones  or  brick  for  its  support.         U'rig/U. 

<JtlN'9I-VAL,  a.  [L.  gingiva,  the  gum.]  Belong, 
ing  or  relating  to  the  gums.  Holder. 

^I.NG'KO,  n.  (Bot.)  A  very  beautiful  tree  of  the 
genus  Salisburia,  indigenous  to  Japan  ;  —  writ- 
ten also  ginko.  Baird. 

9l.\'GLE  (jTng'gl),  r.  n.  [Gael,  gleang,  a  tink- 
ling sound.  —  Ger.  ktingen.  —  h.  linnio,  to  tin- 
gle. —  "A  word  without  doubt  formed  from  the 
sound."  Richardson.]  [»'.  oinoleu  ;  pp.  oiN- 
OLixo,  OIXOLED.]     [Written  also  jingle.] 

1.  To  clink  with  quick  vibrations  ;  to  utter  .a 
sharp,  clattering  noise ;  to  tinkle.  "  Men  might 
his  bridle  he-dv  gingling."  Chaucer. 

2.  To  make  an  aflected  sound  in  periods  or 
cadence.  Howell. 

^TN'GLE,  r.  a.  To  shake  so  as  to  make  clinking 
sounds ;  to  tinkle.  "  The  bells  shegingled."J*ope. 

^LN'GLE,  n.     1.  A  shrill,  clattering  or  clinking 

sound.     "  The  gingle  of  his  spur.       B.  Jonson. 

2.  Affected  sound  of  periods.       Bolingbroke. 

(fXS'GL^R,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  gingles. 

^LN'GLING  (jTng'gljng),  n.  The  act  of  makins;  a 
gingling  noise  ;  a  tinkle.  Ash. 

II  rI\'GLY-Mo!d  [gIng'gl?-miSTd,  S.  IF. /«.  K.  .<•/«. 
R.],  a.  \Gt.  yiyryiivfiof,  a  hinge,  and  ti6o(,  form.] 
Belonging  to,  or  like,  a  ginglymus.  Holder. 

||6l.\-GLY-MOlD'.\L,  a.     Ginglymoid.        Craig. 

II  filN'GI.Y-MUS,  n. ;  pi.  cTN'OLy-Ml.  [Or.  y'Yy,^'^ 
li6i,  a  hinge.]  (An<U.)  A  species  of  articulation 
which  admits  of  motion  in  only  two  directions, 
like  a  hinge,  as  the  knee-joiut.  Palmer. 

9TiN'n5RSE,  n.    A  mill-horse.  Booth. 

gTN'Ko,  M.    (/?<rf.)  See  Gi.NOKo.  Lindleg. 

Gl.N'NgT,  n.    A  nag ;  a  genet.  —  See  Genet. 
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plN'NJNG,  n.  The  operation  by  which  the  seeds 
of  cotton  are  separated  from  the  filaments  by 
means  of  the  apparatus  called  a  cotton-yin.Craig . 

^IN'NY—CAR'RIA^E,  n.  A  small,  strong  carriage 
for  conveying  materials  on  a  railroad.  HalUwell. 

^IN'SENG  (jlii'sgnc),  n.  [Chinese  geti-senj,  first 
of  plants.  Palmer.]  The  root  of  the  Panax 
quinquefoUum,  found  in  America  and  in  the 
north  of  Asia,  and  highly  valued  iu  China  as  a 
panacea,  to  which  country  it  is  now  exported  in 
large  quantities  from  the  U.  States.  McCulloch. 
S(g-  "  The  root  is  about  the  thickness  of  the  little 
finger,  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  often  dividing  into 
two  brandies  ;  of  a  wliirish-yellow  color,  wrinkled 
on  the  surface,  and  of  a  compact,  almost  horny  tex- 
ture. It  has  no  smell,  but  a  very  sweet  taste,  com- 
bined with  a  slight  degree  of  aromatic  bitterness." 
Dunirlisoa. 


A  dram-shop  where  gin  is  kept 
ArbiUhnot. 


9lN'-SHOP,  n, 

for  sale. 
9lP,n.     [A  contraction  of  gt/psi/.]  A  sly  or  crafty 

servant.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

^iP  (jlp),  V.  a.  To  eviscerate,  as  herrings.  Bailey. 
^Ip'ON,  n.     A  juppon.  —  See  Juppox.         Todd. 

^IP'PJNG,  n.  The  operation  of  taking  out  the 
entrails  of  herring.  Craig. 

piP'SIRE,  n.  [Fr.  gibecikre.'\  A  kind  of  pouch 
or  purse  formerly  worn  at  trie  girdle.       Clarke. 

0P'SY  (jlp'se),  n.    A  vagrant.  — See  Gypsy. 

<?IP'SY,  a.    See  Gypsy.  Brand. 

^Ip'SY-I^M,  n.    The  quality  of  gipsies.      Clarke. 

^IP'SY-WORT  (-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  An  herbaceous 
perennial  plant ;  water-hoarhound  ;  Lycojms 
Europmus.  Farm.  Eticy. 

PI-rAFFE',  n.  [Arab.  a;nrj^a ; 
It.  giraffa  ;  Sp.  girafa  ;  Fr. 
girafe.J  {Zoi'/l.)  An  animal 
found  in  Africa,  being  the 
tallest  of  existing  quadru- 
peds, and  the  largest  of  ru- 
minants ;  Giraffa  camelo- 
pardalis ;  Cervus  camelopar- 
dalis  of  Linnicus  ;  —  called 
also  the  camelopard.  Brands. 

QtlR'AN-DOLE  [je'rjn-dol,  P. 
Ja.';  jir'9n-doI,  E.  C.  Wh.-, 
zhe'rfin-dol,  S«i.],n.  \lt.  gi- 
randola  ;  giro,  a  turn, and  an- 
dure,  to  go  ;  Sp.  girandula  ; 
Fr.  girandoleJ]  A  large  kind 
of  branched  candlestick  ;  a 
chandelier.  Todd.  Giraffe. 

^tlR'A-SOLE  [jir'j-sSl,  W.  Sm.  Wb. ;  jl're-sol,  S. 
F. ;  je'r?-s51.  P.],  n.  [L.  gyrus,  a  turn,  and  sol, 
the  sun  ;  It.  girasole ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  girasol.'] 

1.  {Boi.)  The  turnsole,  or  heliotrope.  Johnson. 

2.  (Min.)  A  milk-white  or  bluish  opal,  which 
presents  bright  hyacinth-red  and  yellow  reflec- 
tions, when  turned  towards  the  sun  or  any 
strong  light.  Dana.    Brands. 

GIRD,  V.  a.  [Goth,  gairdan;  A.  S.  gyrdan  ;  Dut. 
garden ;  Ger.  giirten ;  Dan.  giorde  ;  Icel.  girda  ; 
Sw.  ^orrfrt.]  [«.  GIRT  or  girded  ;  pp.  girding, 

GIRT  or  GIRDED.] 

1.  To  bind  round,  as  with  a  twig  or  a  cord. 

They  sprinkled  earth  upon  their  heads,  and  gir/lerl  their 
loins  with  sackcloth.  2  Mace.  x.  3. 

2.  To  fasten  by  binding ;  to  begird ;  to  engird. 

No;  lei  ns  rise  at  once,  gird  on  our  swords.        Addison. 

3.  To  clothe  ;  to  invest ;  to  habit ;  to  furnish ; 
to  equip  ;  to  girdle.  "  Girt  with  omnipotence." 
"  Girded  with  snaky  wiles."  Milton. 

I  girded  thee  about  with  tine  linen.        Ezek:  xvi.  10. 

4.  To  surround ;  to  enclose ;  to  encircle. 

That  Nyscian  isle 
Girt  with  the  River  Triton.  Milton. 

5.  f  To  pierce  with  a  weapon  ;  to  strike. 

Ilalliwell. 

6.  To  sneer  at ;  to  reproach  ;  to  gibe. 

Being  moved,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods.         Shal-. 

GIRD,  V.  n.  [Perhaps  by  transposition  from  gride. 
Johnson.  — No  more  than  a  consequential  usage 
of  gird,  to  bind  round.  Richardson.'\  To  gibe  ; 
to  sneer  ;  to  mock  ;  to  jeer. 

Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  mc.  Shdk. 

eiRD,  n.     [A.  S.  gyrd,  or  gird,  a  rod.] 


1.  A  tmtch ;  a  pang.     "  Many  fearful  girds 
and  twinges  which  the  atheist  feels."    Tillotson. 

2.  A  sarcasm  ;  a  gibe  ;  a  sneer.  SAak. 

filRD'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  girds  or  gibes.      Lilly. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  principal  beam,  or  timber,  in 

a  floor.  Francis. 

tGIRD'lNG,  w.  A  covering.  "  A  ^tV(^i«(7  of  sack- 
cloth."    [r.]  Isa.  iii.  24. 

GIR'DLE  (gir'dl),  n.  [A.  S.  gyrdel;  Frs.  gerdel; 
Dut.  gordel;  Ger.  giirtel;  Dan.  giord;  Sw. 
goi'del.l 

1.  A  band  or  belt  for  the  waist ;  a  belt.     "  A 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins."        Matt.  iii.  4. 

2.  Enclosure  ;    circumference.     "  The  girdle 
of  these  walls."  Shak. 

3.  The  zodiac.      "Under  the  girdle  of  the 
world."  Bacon. 

4.  A  round  iron  plate  for  baking  cakes ;   a 
griddle.     [Local,  Eng.]  Pegge. 

5.  {Arch.)  A  small  circular  band  around  the 
shaft  of  a  column.  Francis. 

6.  {Jewellery .)   The  line  which  encompasses 
the  stone  parallel  to  the  horizon.  Craig. 

7.  {Mining.)  A  stratum  or  bed  of  stone  or 
other  substance  occurring  irregularly. Z<on.  Ency. 

Syn.  — See  Zone. 

GIR'DLE,  V.  a.  \i.  GIRDLED  ;  pp.  GIRDLING,  GIR- 
DLED.] 

1.  To  bind  as  with  a  girdle  ;  to  gird. 

Girdling  one  another 
Within  their  alabaster,  innocent  arms.  ShaJc. 

2.  To  enclose  ;  to  shut  in  ;  to  environ. 

The  blooming  groves  that  girdled  her  around.      Cowper. 

3.  To  make  a  circular  incision  round,  as  a 
tree  through  the  bark,  so  as  to  kill  it.    Loudon. 

GIR'DLE-BELT,  n.  A  belt  that  encircles  the 
waist.  Dryden. 

GIR'DLgRiW.  1.  One  who  girdles  or  makes  girdles. 
2.  A  brazier.  Simmonds. 

GIR'DLE-STEDE,  or  GIR'DLE-STEAD,  n.  The 
place  of  the  girdle  ;  the  waist.  Halliwell. 

GIR'DL|NG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  girdles  ;  —  a 
mode  of  killing  trees  by  making  an  incision 
around  them  through  the  bark.  Simmonds. 

^IRE,  n.    See  Gyre.  Johnson, 

q>I-REL  'L.^,  n.     [It.]     A  weathercock.      Jodrell. 

GIRL  [5erl,  S.  W.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  girl,  E.  R. ; 
garl,  p. ;  ggrl,  but  in  common  discourse  g51, 
Kenrickl,  n.  ["  About  the  etymology  of  this 
word  there  is  much  question."  Johnson.  —  "  This 
word  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  northern  dialects. 
Skinner  suspects  that  as  ceorl,  in  A.  S.,  signi- 
fies male,  so  ceorla  signifies  female,  though  no 
such  word  is  found  in  existence.  Lye  observes 
that  girl  in  our  old  writers  is  applied  to  a  male 
(as  well  as  to  a  female),  and  he  therefore  decides 
for  ceorl.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  repeats  the  observa- 
tion of  Lye.  The  A.  S.  ceorl,  Ger.  kerl,  Dut. 
kaerl,  and  Swed.  karl,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  applied  to  the  female."  Richardson. — 
"  It  is  most  probably  the  JjOwIj.  ger ula,  a  young 
woman  employed  to  tend  children."  Webster.  — 
"Gerula,  she  that  carries."  Leverett.  — Minsheu 
supposes  it  to  be  derived  of  L.  garrula,  prating, 
"  because  they  are  usually  talkative  ;  or  of  It. 
girella,  a  weathercock,  because  of  their  fickle- 
ness."—  A.  S.  gal,  n.,  lightness,  follv  ;  gal,  a., 
light,  pleasant.  —  Halliwell  and  IVrir/ht,  in  their 
Dictionaries,  give  "Gerl,  A.  S.,  a  young  person 
of  either  sex."  But  the  word  gerl  is  not  found 
in  the  A.  S.  Dictionary  of  Lye,  or  in  that  of 
Bosioorth.  —  Gael,  caile,  caileag  ;  W.  her  lodes, 
hocrell,  a  girl.] 

1.  A  female  child ;    a  young  woman  ;  —  the 
correlative  of  boy. 

In  danger  haddc  he  at  his  owen  gise 
The  yonge  girles  of  the  diocise.  Clipvcer. 

The  "yonge  girles"  may  signify  cither  the  young  men  or 
the  young  women,  as  (/iW  was  formerly  an  appellation  com- 
mon to  both  sexes.  Tiirwhitt. 
The  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of  boys  and  girls. 

Zech.  viii.  8. 

2.  {Among  Sportsmen.)  A  roebuck   of  two 
years  of  age.  Chambers. 

GIRL'HOOD  (-liud),  n.  The  state  of  a  girl.  Seward. 

GlRL'!Sr4,  a.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  suit- 
ing, a  girl  or  girlhood.  Carew. 

GIRL'ISH-Ly,  ad.     In  a  girlish  manner. 

GiRL'ISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  girlish  ; 
levity.  Booth. 


Johnson. 


Brands. 


GIRN,  V.  n.  [A  corruption  of  gHn.l  To  erin  -, 
See  Grin.  v    -T 

Soiith. 

OIROJVDE   (zh5-rond'),    n.      [Fr.]      {Hist.)    The 

name  of  a  party  of  republicans  in  the  French 

revolution  of  1/90.  iculu 

otnart. 

^I-RON'DIST,  M.    A  member  of  the  French  nolit 

ical  party  styled  Gironde.  Ed  n!^ 

9IR-OU-ETTE',  n.  IFr.,  a  weathercock.]  A  pub' 
he  character,  or  politician,  who  turns  with 
every  political  breeze  ;  a  trimmer.  Brands. 

GiR'KOCK,  n.     (/cA.)  A  kind  offish. 

G IRT,  i.  &  p.  from  gird.  —  See  Gird. 

GIRT,  V.  a.  ["  Formed  upon  the  past  part,  of  gird  " 

Richardson. —Icel.  gyrta.— See    Gird.]    To 

gird ;  to  encompass  ;  to  encircle ;  to  surround  • 

to  embrace.  ' 

Beneath  the  radiant  line  that  girts  the  globe.      Tfiomson. 

GIRT,  n.  1.  A  band  by  which  the  saddle  or  a 
burdeii  is  fixed  upon  a  horse  ;  a  girih.Beau.  &;  Fl. 

2.  The  compass  measured  by  a  girt ;  girth. 

_  You  shall  see  a  pygmy  in  stature  as  big  as  a  ginnt  in  the 
*'"'*•  Jlammond. 

3.  {Surg.)  A  circular  bandage.        Wiseman. 
GIRTH,  n.     1.  The  band  by  which  the  saddle  or  a 

burden  is  fastened  upon  a  horse ;  the  leather  gir- 
dle buckled  under  a  horse's  belly ;  girt.  "  The 
girths  brake."  B.  Jonson. 

2.  The  circumference  of  a  body,  as  of  a  tree 
or  an  animal ;  distance  around ;  girt. 

Its  length  was  twenty-four  feet,  but  the  girth  did  not  ex- 
ceed twelve.  I'ennwa. 

3.  {Pri7iting.)  A  leather  thong  belonging  to 
the  carriage  of  a  press,  by  which  it  is  let  in  and 
out.  Craig. 

GIRTH,  V.  a.  To  bind  with  a  girth ;  to  encircle  ; 
to  girt ;  to  gird,     [r.]  Johnson. 

G'lRT'-LINE,  n.  {Navt.)  A  rope  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  rigging  a  ship  to  lift  the  rigging  up  to 
the  mast-head.  "        ' 

GIS-ARM',  M.  [IjOvt  Jj.  gisarma  ;  Fr. 
guisarme.]  {Ant.)  A  weapon  borne 
by  foot-soldiers  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  used  even  as  late  as  the  battle 
of  Flodden  in  1513.  Fairholt. 

tGT§E  (jiz),  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  gister.] 
To  feed,  as  cattle ;  to  pasture ;  to 
agist.  Bailey. 

t  gI^'LE  (Siz'zl),  n.  [A.  S.  gisel.]  A  pledge  ;  — 
used  in  forming  some  proper  names,  as  Fred- 
gisle,  i.  e.  a  pledge  of  peace ;  Gislehert,  i.  e.  an 
illustrious  pledge.  Gibson. 

GISMONDINE,  n.  {Min.)  A  native  silicate  of 
lime  found  near  Rome,  in  white  translucent  oc- 
tahedral crystals; — named  in  honor  of  Gis- 
mondi,  an  Italian  mineralogist.  Craig. 

(?IST  (jist)  [jist,  Sm.  K.  C.  B.  O.  W.  Wb. ;  jit, 
Ja.],  n.  [Old  Fr.  giste ;  Fr.  gite,  a  lodging- 
place  ;  gesir,  to  lie.]  {Law.)  The  main  point 
of  a  question  or  action,  or  that  on  which  it  lies 
or  turns  ;  essence.  Burke. 

QITE  (jet),  n.  [Fr.,  a  lodging.]  A  place  where 
one  sleeps,  lodges,  or  reposes.  Ec.  Rev. 

GITH,  n.  [L.,  git,  gith.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Nigella ;  guinea  pepper.  Johnson. 

GIT'TfRN,  n.  [See  Guitar.]  A  sort  of  guitar 
or  harp ;  a  cithern.  Drayton. 

GIT'TgRN,  V.  n.    To  play  on  the  gittern.    Milton. 

GIT'Tf.TH,  n.    A  title  prefixed  to  the  viii.,  Ixxxi., 

and  Ixxxiv.  Psalms.  Cruden. 

J8fg=-Tlie  commentators   are  not  agreed  upon  the 

meaning  of  the  word.  Hammond.    .Adam  Clarke. 

qiUS'TO  (jlis'ts).  [It.]  (Mus.)  Noting  just, 
equal,  steady  time;  —  sometimes  synonymous 
with  moderato  or  andants.  Mus.  Diet. 

gIvE  (|iv),  V.  a.  [Goth,  jrifian ;  A.8.gifan\ 
Dut.  geeven ;  Ger.  geben ;  Dan.  give ;  Sw.  gijra.] 

\i.  gave;  pp.  GIVING,  GIVEN.] 

1.  To  confer  or  transfer  without  any  price  or 
reward ;  to  bestow. 

Gire  us  tliis  day  our  daily  bread.  Malt.  vi.  11. 

2.  To  deliver  or  transfer  as  an  equivalent ;  to 
exchange ;  to  pay. 

AH  that  a  man  Iiath  will  he  give  for  his  life.        Job  ii.  4- 
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3.  To  grant ;  to  permit ;  to  allow. 

Thia  cloud  <lliipel,  the  li^ht  of  hi-avi-n  rcitore, 

Oiit  iiie  U)  Kx,  and  Ajax  luka  no  iiioru.  Pope. 

4.  To  empower ;  to  commission ;  to  authorize. 
Then  (ri«  thy  (Wend  to  ihcd  the  Mcred  wine.         Pope- 

6.  To  furnish  ;  to  afford  ;  to  supply. 
Thou  mimt  gii-e  im  alio  larrltlccs  and  burnt-otferingi,  that 
tro  iiiny  naerilicu  unto  the  l.<>rd.  Hjc.  x.  'ii, 

6.  To  Utter  ;  to  render  ;  to  pronounce. 

8o  you  niuat  be  the  first  thut  gire»  thU  m-ntenco.       Shak. 

7.  To  show  ;  to  exhibit ;  to  cause  to  result. 

The  number  of  men  being  divided  by  the  number  ofBhipa 
jiivji  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  men  apiece.    Artmthnot. 

8.  To  occasion  ;  to  cause. 

We  desire  to  give  no  offence.  Burnet. 

9.  To  incline  ;  to  devote ;  to  apply. 

Ilo  that  iiireth  his  mind  to  the  law  of  the  Most  High  will 
tfvk  out  the  wiadom  of  all  the  ancients.         HccUn.  xxxiz.  I. 

10.  To  resign;  to  yield  up.  "I  ffire  not 
heaven  for  lost."  Milton. 

11.  To  offer ;  to  hold  forth ;  as,  "  Give  me 
your  hand." 

To  give  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliner.  See  ROWLAND. — 
To  eirr.  away,  to  alienate  ;  to  makeover  tn  another  ;  to 
transfer.  —  To  give  back,  to  return  ;  to  roKtore.  —  To  gire 
chase,  to  pursue.  —  To  give  ear,  to  listen  ;  to  hear.  — To 
gire  in,  to  hand  in  :  —  to  abate  ;  to  deduct.  —  To  give 
over,  to  leave  ;  to  quit :  —  to  conclude  lost :  —  to  aban- 
don.—  To  give  oat,  to  report ;  to  publish  ;  to  proclaim  ; 
to  announce :  —  to  exhibit :  —  to  emit.  — To  give  place, 
to  make  room  ;  to  witlidraw  ;  to  retire. —  To  give  up, 
to  resign;  to  yield  ;  to  relinquish  :  —  to  abandon;  to 
forsake  :  —  to  devote  ;  to  dedicate. —  To  give  way,  to 
withdraw;  to  make  room  :  — to  fail;  to  yield:  — 
(JVaut.)  to  row,  after  having  ceased  for  a  short  time  ; 
also,  to  row  more  vigorously.  —  To  give  way  together, 
(.Vaiit.)  to  keep  time  in  rowing. 

tfg-  Oire,  with  or  without  prepositions  annexed, 
admits  of  the  substitution  of  various  words,  according 
to  the  context  ;  but  through  all  its  senses  it  retains  the 
general  idea  of  transfer  or  transmission. 

Syn.  —  To  give  is  a  familiar  and  general  term. 
Oire  bread,  money,  clotliing,  &c. ;  grant  a  request  or 
(Wlition  ;  bestow  charity  or  praise  ;  confers,  favor  ;  yield 
a  point ;  supply  a  want ;  pay  a  debt ;  allow  a  mainte- 
nance ;  exhibit  proof.  —  Oire  to  the  (K)or  or  to  infe- 
riors ;  present  to  friends;  offer  to  8U|ieriors.  —  Present 
petitions;  offer  prayers.  —  See  Afford,  DELIVER, 
Offer. 

elVE,  V.  n.    1.  To  yield,  as  to  pressure;  as,  "A 
tight  shoe  gives  upon  being  worn." 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 

Like  seasoned  timticr,  never  yives.  Herbert. 

2.  To  grow  moist  and  soft ;  to  soften. 

May  is  apt  to  give  in  the  cock.  Mortimer. 

8.  To  move  ;  to  pass ;  to  go. 

Now  back  he  gives,  tlien  rushes  on  amain.  DanieL 

4.  t  To  weep ;  to  shed  tears. 

Flinty  mankind,  whose  eyes  do  never  give 

But  thorough  lust  and  laughter.  Shale. 

To  give  in,  to  yield. —  To  give  in  to,  to  adopt ;  to 
embrace. —  To  give  off,  to  cease;  to  forbear. —  To 
gire  on  or  upon,  to  rush  or  fall  uptin  :  —  to  look  into ; 
to  have  a  view  of;  as,  "  The  windows  give  upon  the 
street."  Tennyson. —  To  gire  out,  to  publish  ;  to  pro- 
claim :  —  to  cease  ;  to  fail  ;  to  yield. —  To  give  over, 
to  cease  ;  to  act  no  more.  —  To  give  up,  to  yield  ;  to 
cease To  give  way,  to  yield  ;  to  fail. 

elV'EN  (glv'vn),  p.  from  ffive.  —  See  Give. 

filV'^R,  n.     One  who  gives ;  a  donor ;  a  bestower. 

God  loveth  a  cheerftil  giver.  2  Cor.  ix.  7. 

9lVE§  (jivz),  n.  pi.    Fetters.  —  See  Gyves. 
elV'lNG,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  gives. 

other  givinga  are  lay  and  secular;  but  this  is  to  give  like  a 
priest  Herbert. 

2.  The  act  of  softening.  "  Upon  the  first 
giving  of  the  weather."  Addison, 

3.  A  gift ;  a  present ;  a  benefaction. 

His  giringa  rare,  save  fkrthings  to  the  poor.  Poj^. 

4.  Allegation ;  declared  intention.  Sihak. 

elZ'ZARD,  n.    [Ft.  gesier."]    The  strong,  muscu- 
lar, or  pyloric  division  of  the  stomach  of  birds. 

The  foixl  Is  triturated  in  the  gizzard  hv  the  immediate 
Menoy  irf  hard  foreign  bodies,  as  sand  and  gravel,  which  the 
birds  swallow.  /.;„(,.  Q^e. 

To  fret  one's  giiiard  to  vex  one's  self.        Johnson. 

GLA'BRATK,  rt.    (Bot.)   Becoming  glabrous  with 
age,  or  almost  glabrous.  Grag. 

t<JLA'BRe-ATE,   V.  a.      [L.  gM)ro,  g/abrntm.] 
To  make  bare,  plain,  or  smooth.         Cockeram. 

TGLAb'RI-TY,    w.       [L.  glaber,  glnbris,    bald.] 
Smoothness;  baldness.  Bailey. 
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GLA'nROrs,  a.     [It.  glabra  ;  Fr.  gtabre.'\ 

1.  (Zoid.)  Devoid  of  hair.  Brande. 

2.  \Bot.  &  Ent.)  Wholly  destitute  of  pubes- 
cence, or  down.  llennlow.    Maunder. 

GLA'C|-AL  (gia'gh?-^!),  a.  [L.  gincialia;  glaciei, 
ice ;  It.  gtaciule  ;  Sp.  Sf  Fr.  gUu-ial.'] 

1.  lielating  to,  or  consistiiig  of,  ice  ;  icy. 

2.  (Chcm.)  Noting  acids  the  crystals  of  which 
have  a  glassy  appearance.  Watson. 

The  glacial  theory  (Oeol.)  of  Agassiz  suppoMM  thai 
many  of  the  countries  of  Ruro|)e,  ttc,  were  once 
envclo|ied  in  ice  nearly  to  the  Io|m  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  that  the  ice  melted  as  the  northern 
hemisphere  gradually  became  warmer.  P.  Cyc. 

GLA'CIAL-liST,  n.  An  adherent  to  the  glacial 
theory.  Penny  Mag. 

tGLA'C|-ATE  (gla'Bh?-at),  ».  n.  [h.  glacio,  gla- 
ciattis ;  glacies,  ice.]  To  turn  into  ice.  Johnson. 

tGLA-CI-A'TIQN  (gla-8h9-a'8hun),  n.     1.  The  act 

of  turning  into  ice.  liolnnson. 

2.  Ice  formed.  Browne. 

OLAQ'I-ER  (gia8'?-?r)  [gia8'9-?r,  Sm.  C. ;  glSs'gr, 
Ja.;  gl^-sSr',  iC. ;  gla'sSr,  \Vb.;  gla's^-er, /?.], 
n. ;  pi.  GLACIERS.  [Fr.,  from  L.  glacies,  ice.] 
A  field  or  vast  accumulation  of  ice  and  snow, 
found  in  the  valleys  and  slopes  of  lofty  moun- 
tains. Lyell. 
aS-The  Alpine  glaciers  are  from  10  to  15  miles 
long,  and  from  1  to  2J  broad,  and  their  mean  vertical 
thickness  ranges  from  100  to  GOO  feet.                Brande. 

GLA'C|-0-A'au?-0&8,  a.  [See  Glacial,  and 
AQtEors.]  (Geol.)  Pertainmg  to  the  combined 
action  of  water  and  ice.  Hitchcock. 

fGLA'CIOl'S  (gla'shus),  a.  Icy;  consisting  of,  or 
resembling,  ice.  Broimie. 

OLjICIS  (gla'sjs  or  gla-sBs')  [gla'sjs,  P.  J.  E.  Ja. 
R.  C.  Kenrick,  Ash,  Scott;  gla'sjs  or  glj-sSz', 
IF.  F. ;  glu'sja  or  gla'gjs,  K. ;  glil-8§8',  Sm.],  n. 
[Fr.] 

1.  (Fort.)  A  bank  of  earth  gently  sloping  to 
the  level  country,  eight  feet  high  at  the  crest, 
and  (me  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  serving  to 
shelter  the  defenders  of  the  covered  w-ay,  and 
to  secure  the  masonry  revetment  of  the  inner 
works  from  cannonade.       G/os.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  An  insensible  slope  or  declivity.    Frauds. 
j^- "  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W. 

Jolinston,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Barclay,  and 
Bailey  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word  ;  and  only  Mr.  Nares  and  Entick  on  the  second. 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  give  the  a  the  sound  it 
has  in  glass.  The  great  majority  of  suffrages  for  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  which  is  the  more  agree- 
able to  the  analogy  of  our  own  language,  is  certainly 
sufficient  to  keep  a  plain  Englishman  in  countenance 
for  pronouncing  the  word  in  this  manner  ;  hut,  as  it 
is  a  French  word,  and  a  military  term,  a  military  man 
would  blush  not  to  pronoimce  it  d  la  Franjaise  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  numbers  for  the  other  manner,  I 
cannot  but  think  this  the  most  fashionable."    Walker. 

GLAd,  a.  [A.  S.  glad,  or  glad ;  Dan.  glad ;  Icel. 
gladr ;  Sw.  glad.] 

1.  Pleased ;  elevated  with  joy ;  gratified ; 
delighted  ;  happy  ;  —  commonly  followed  by  of; 
sometimes  by  at  or  with. 

Olad  of  a.  quarrel,  straight  I  clap  the  door.  Pope. 

He  that  is  glad  at  calamities  shall  not  be  unpunished. 

Pror.  xvii.  5. 
The  Trojan  gla<l  with  sight  of  hostile  blood.        Dr/iden. 

2.  Expressing  joy  or  gladness ;  joyful.  "Glad 
precipitance."  Milton.     "  A  glad  voice."  Pope. 

3.  Wearing  a  gay  appearance ;  bright;  showy  ; 
gay.     "  A  glad  liglht  green."  Chaucer. 

The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  gloil  for 
them.  7sa.  xxxv.  1. 

4.  Pleasing ;  exhilarating ;  cheering. 

Her  conversation 
More  glad  to  me  than  to  a  miser  money  is.         fHitnrti. 

Syn. —  Olad  expresses  a  more  vivid  feeling  than 
cheerful,  and  less  than  delighted  or  jojiful.  Olad  to  s«'e 
a  friend,  and  much  pleased  or  delighted  with  his  soci- 
ety. Olail  tidings  •,jotiful  news  ;  rherrful  countenance 
or  di8i)Osition  ;  gratified  feeling ;  gay  appearance  or 
|)erson. 

GLAD,  V.  a.    To  make  glad  ;  to  gladden  ;  to  gratify. 

It  gl'uln  me 
To  sec  so  many  virtues  thus  unite<l.  (Mimy. 

+  G  LA  D,  r.  n.    To  be  glad ;  to  rejoice.    Massinger. 

GLAd'DE.N  (giad'dn),  r.  a.  [.\.  S.  gladian  ;  Dan. 
gl/rde;  Sw.  gliKi.a.l  [i.  OLAnDENKit ;  pp.  olad- 
DENiNO,   OLAUDENKD.]      To  make    glad;    to 
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plcau  much ;  to  delight ;  to  cheer ;  to  exhlla. 

rate. 

A  secret  plranire  gUuldentd  all  Ihmt  law  him.  AddiMm. 
GLAd'DEN,  c.  n.  To  become  glad ;  to  rejoice. ^Vaiy. 
OLAU'D{;R,n.  One  who  makes  glad,  [u.]  Dryden. 

GLADK,  n.  [A.  8.  gehlyd,  covered  ;  hiidan,  to 
cover.  Tofike. —  li-vl.  hltid,  a  nnsmmc  Tiidd. — 
Goth.  *  Ger.  glntl ;  A.  8.  glid ;  Bclg.  ^  DuU 
gUtd,  Kliiipery,  Kmooth.] 

1.  A  clear,  green  apace  in  a  wood,  or  an  avenue 
through  it.  "  The  uuRheltered  gladf."  Thomson. 

Through  gInJes  and  glooms  the  minrlrd  meaaurr  st/ile. 

(  ulltHt. 

2.  A  place  left  unfrozen  on  a  river  or  a  lake : 
—  smooth  ice.     [Local,  New  England.] 

tGUA'DgN,  >„.  [L.  (7/Wif/«,  a  sword.]  An  old 
tGLA'DJR,  )  name  for  8word-gras8;  sedge.yM/iiiM. 
tGLAD'pCL,  a.  Full  of  joy  and  gladness.  Spenser, 
tGLAn'Fi^L-NfiSS,  n.     Joy  ;  gladness.    Spenser. 

GLAd'I-ATE,  a.  [L.  glfidius,  a  sword.]  {Bot.) 
Shaped  like  a  short,  straight  sword,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  iris.  London. 

GLAD'|-A-T9R  [glSd'?-i.nir,  K.  Sm.  R.  C. ;  glSd- 
?-a'tyr,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ';  gl^-dya'tur,  S.  E.],  n. 
\Ij.  aladiator  ;  gladius,  a  sword.]  A  combatant 
in  the  amphitheatre  in  ancient  itome  ;  a  sword' 
player ;  a  prize-fighter ;  a  combatant. 

Commodus,  the  emperor,  did  himself  play  the  aladialor 

in  i>crson.  JMn^ill. 

I  see  before  me  the  glfutiator  lie.  llt/rtm, 

GLAD-1-A-T6'RI-AL,  rt.  [L.  gladiatorius ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  gladia/orio.]  Relating  to  gladiatorit ;  glad- 
iatory  ;  gladiatorian.  Bp.  Porteus. 

GLAD-I-.A-TO'RI-AN,  a.  Gladiatorial ;  gladtato- 
ry.     [k.]  Shaftexbtiry. 

GLAD-|-A'TQR-!?M,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of 
gladiators ;  prize-fighting.  Ch.  Ob. 

GLAD-I-A'TOR-SllTP,n.  The  conduct,  art,  or  the 
quality  of  a  gladiator.  Brit.  Crit. 

GLAd'I-A-TO-RY,   a.     Belonging  to   gladiators; 

gladiatorial.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

tGLAD'l-.VTURE,  n.  [1..  gladiatura.]    Fencing; 

sword-play.  Gayton. 

GLAD'I-OLE,  n.  [L.  gladiolus,  a  little  sword ; 
gladius,  a  sword.]  (Bot.)  The  corn-flag,  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  with  sword-shaped  leaves.       Lee. 

OL4-DVo-LirS,n.  [I..]  (Bot.)  A  name  applied 
to'  three  different  genera  of  plants,  of  which 
the  most  extensive  is  the  corn-flag.        Loudon. 

GLAD'LY,  ad.    Joyfully  ;  with  gladness  or  joy. 

GLAd'N? SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  glad  ;  cheer- 
fulness ;  happiness  ;  pleasure  or  exhilaration. 

Gladneai  is  an  inferior  degree  of  joy.  Vogau. 

Syn.  —  See  Joy. 

tGLAD'-sAl),  a.  Unitingjoy  and  sorrow.  Dray/oti. 

tGLAD'SHiP,  n.    The  state  of  gladness.     Goicer. 

GLAd'SOME,   a.      1.    Pleased;    gay;    delighted; 

glad.     "  Gladsome  company."  Spenser. 

2.  Causing  joy.    "  Gladsome  day."       Prior. 

GLAd'SQME-LY,  ad.    With  gayety  and  delight. 

GLAd'SOME-NCss,  n.  State  of  being  gladsome ; 
gladness ;  delight ;  gayety.  Johnson 

GLAd'WY.V,  ».  (Bot.)  Aplantof  the  genus /m; 
Iris  fce'tidissima.  Loudon. 

GLAiR  (plir),  n.     [A.  S.  glirre.  —  Tr.  glaire.] 

1.  1  he  white  of  an  egg. 

Vnslaked  lime,  chalk,  and  glair  of  an  egg.  Cktutrrr. 

2.  Any  viscous,  transparent  matter;  —  partic- 
ularly a  mucous  evacuation  in  horses.    sXe/ton. 

3.  "A  kind  of  )ialberd.  London  Ency. 

GI.AlR,  r.  rt.  To  smear  with  glair,  or  the  white 
of  aii  egg.  Johtison. 

GI.AlR'INE,  n.  A  siibstance  which  forms  on  the 
surface  of  thermal  waters.  OgHrie. 

GI.AlR'Y,  a.  Resembling  glair,  or  having  the 
qualities  of  glair.  Smart. 

GLAIVE,  n.     See  Glave.  Todd. 

Ol~i  'M.I,  n.  (Mrd.)  A  copiotis  secretion  of  the 
sebaceous  huiuor  of  the  eyelids,  rendering  them 
gummjl;  lippitude.  Dwglison, 
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GLA'MA,  n.    (Zoal.)  A  species  of  camel.       Hill. 

GLA'MOUR,  or  GLA'MPR,  n.  The  supposed  in- 
fluence of  a  charm  on  the  eye,  causing  it  to  see 
things  dirterently  from  what  tliey  really  are. 
[Scotland.]  Asir  IV.  Scott.    Jainieson. 

GLAnce  (12),  n.  [Dut.  glans  ;  Ger.  glanz ;  Dan. 
glands  ;  Sw.  tjlans.] 

1.  A  sudden  shoot  of  light ;  a  glitter  ;  glare. 

His  oft'crhig  soon  propitious  fire  from  heaven 
Consumed  with  nimlile  ytaiice.  Milton. 

2.  A  snatch  of  sight;  a  quick  view;  a  glimpse  ; 
a  sudden  look.  "A  glance  ot  the  eye."  Dryden. 

How  fleet  is  a  iiltvwe  of  the  mind  I  Cowper. 

3.  A  name  applied  to  the  sulphurets  of  some 
metals.  "  Lend  glance."  Simmonds.  "Cop- 
per glance,"     Dana. 

4.  An  oblique  attack  or  allusion.    Atterbiiry. 

GLAnce,  v.  n.  [Ger.  glanzen,  to  glisten  ;  to 
shine.]  [t.  glanced  ;;?/».  glancing,  glanced.] 

1.  To  shoot  a  sudden  ray  ;  to  glitter  ;  to  gleam. 

Swift  as  tlie  sparkle  of  a  ulancing  star.  Milton. 

2.  To  look  with  a  sudden  view,  or  cast  of  sight. 

The  poet's  eve,  in  a  tine  frenzy  rolling. 

Doth  ylanm'fmm  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven.  Shak. 

3.  To  fly  off  obliquely. 

I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  special  stand  to  strike 
st  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanccit.  Shak. 

4.  To  censure  by  oblique  hints  ;  to  allude. 

He  had  written  verses,  wherein  he  glanced  at  a  certain 
reverend  diwtor  famous  for  dulness.  SwiJ't. 

Syn.  —  See  Allude. 

GLANCE,  v.  a.  To  shoot  Or  dart  suddenly  or  ob- 
liquely ;  to  cast  askance. 

Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses.  S/iak. 

GLANCE'-COAL,  n.  Coal  that  burns  without 
flame ;  anthracite.  Simnionds. 

GLAn'CING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  glances.  Milton. 

GLAn'CjNG-LY,  ad.  In  an  oblique  manner;  tran- 
siently. 

GLAND,  n.  [L.  glanx,  glandis,  an  acorn ;  It.  iSr 
Sp.  glandula  ;  Fr.  gl.inde.  —  "  Gr.  06k<ivoi ;  Doric 
yaXavoi,  whence  by  contraction  the  L.  glans, 
glandis."     Todd.] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  soft,  granular,  lobated  oi^an  of 
the  body,  consisting  of  a  congeries  of  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  and  a  peculiar  tissue. 

ft5»  Some  of  the  (rlandu  secrete  peculiar  fluids; 
some  merely  modifv  or  purify  Hiiids  already  secreted 
by  oilier  glands.  The  term  is  sometimes  employed  to 
designate  organs  of  a  glandular  appearance,  but  va- 
rying widely  in  structure  and  function.     Palmer. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  small  cellular  organ  which  se- 
cretes oily,  aromatic,  or  other  products ;  —  a 
name  applied  to  any  small  swelling  whether  it 
secretes  any  thing  or  not.  Gray. 

3.  (JV/ecA.)  A  contrivance  for  engaging  or  dis- 
engaging machinery  which  is  moved  by  belts  or 
bands.  Grier. 

GLAnd'A^E,  n.    A  feeding  upon  acorns.     Craig. 

GLAN'DpRED  (gian'derd),  a.  Having  the  glan- 
ders. Berkeley. 

GLAN'DPR^,  M.  p/.  {From  gland.]  1.  (Farriery.) 
A  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nos- 
trils of  a  horse,  characterized  by  an  increased 
secretion  and  discharge  of  mucus,  and  a  swell- 
ing of  the  glands  in  the  lower  jaw.  Farm.  Ency. 
2.  (Med.)  A  dangerous,  contagious  disorder, 
accompanied  by  a  pustular  eruption,  arising 
from  inoculation  with  certain  diseased  fluids 
generated  in  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule.  Dunglison. 

G  LAN-  [)i  F'  PR-ODS,  a.  [L.  glans,  glandis,  an  acorn, 
and  fero,  to  bear  ;  It.  (Sr  Sp.  glandifero.]     Bear- 

.  ing  mast  or  acorns.  "  The  beech  is  . . .  numbered 
amongst  the  glandiferous  trees."        Mortimer. 

GLAN'DI-FORM,  a.  [L.  glans,  glandis,  an  acorn, 
and  forma,  form  ;  Fr.  glandiforme.']  Having 
the  form  of  a  gland.  Dunglison. 

GLAn'DU-LAR,  a.  [It,  glandulare;  Fr.  glandu- 
laire.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  glands ; 
glandulous.  Todd. 

GLAN'DIJ-LAR-LY,  ad.     In  a  glandular  manner. 

GLAN-DU-LA'TrON,  n.  (Bot.)  The  situation  and 
structure  of  the  glandis  in  plants.  Clarke. 

GLAN'dOLE,  n.  [L.  glandula,  dim.  oi- glans, 
un  acorn.]     A  small  gland,  as  in  plan^.     Ray. 
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GLAN-DU-LTF'PR-OUS,  a.     \1j.  glandula,  &\itt\e 
acorn,  a.nAfero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  glands.  Clarke. 

GLAN'DI'-LOSE,  a.     (Bot.)     Furnished  with,  or 
like,  glands  ;  glandulous  ;  glandular.         Gray. 

glAn-di;-los'{-ty,  ti 

glandulous. 


The   quality  of   being 
Brotc?ie. 


GLAN'DU-LOUS,  o.  [li.  glandnlosus  ;  glans,  glan- 
dis, an  acorn  ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  glanduloso  ;  Fr.  glan- 
duleux.]  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  nature 
of,  glands  ;  glandular.  Arbuthnot. 

GLAiS'^,  n.     [L.,  an  acorn.] 

1.  (Anat.)  The  extremity  of  the  penis  and  of 
the  clitoris.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Med.)  Bronchocele  :  —  a  pessary  :  —  a  sup- 
pository. Dunglison. 

3.  (Bot.)  The  acorn  or  mast  of  the  oak,  or  a 
similar  fruit.  Gray. 

GIjAre,  v.  n.  [Dut.  glaren.  Johnson.]  {i.  glared  ; 

pp.  GLAKING,  GLAUED.] 

1.  To  shine  with  a  dazzling  light ;  to  flare. 
The  cavern  glares  with  new-admitted  light.       Dryden. 

2.  To  look  or  stare  fiercely. 

And  eyeballs  that  stared  at  me,  flared  at  me,  glared  at  me. 

H.  Smith. 

Syn.  —  See  Shine. 

GLAre,  t).  a.  1.  To  shoot  out  a  dazzling  or  over- 
powering light ;  to  dazzle. 

Every  eye 
Gtarerf  lightning.  Milton. 

2.  To  glaze,  as  earthen  ware.  [Local,  Eng- 
land.] Halliwell. 

GlAre,  n.  [L.  claro;  clarus,  clear. — W.  glaw, 
brightness.] 

1.  A  dazzling  light  or  lustre  ;  glitter  ;  flare. 

Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare. 
And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  seraphs  might  despair. 

Byron. 

2.  A  fierce,  piercing  look. 

About  them  round 
A  lion  now  he  stalks,  with  fiery  glare.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Flame. 

GLAre,  n.    See  Glaik.  Todd. 

OLAr-E-O-LI  'JV.M, 
n.  pi.  ( Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Gralke 
and  family  Char- 
adriadce ;  pratin- 
coles. Gray. 

GLAR'5-OtJS,  a.  [Fr. 
glaireux.]     Consisting  of  viscous,   transparent 
matter,  like  the  white  of  an  egg ;  viscous.  Gregory. 

GLAr'J-NESS,  n.     A  dazzling  lustre.  Boyle. 

GlAr'ING,  a.  1.  Bright;  dazzling;  glittering; 
as,  "  A  glaring  light. 

2.  Notorious  ;  offiensively  conspicuous  ;  bare- 
faced.    "  A  glaring  crime.  Johnson. 

GLAr'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  glaring  or  offensive 
manner ;  notoriously.  Daiies. 

GLAr'ING-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  glaring; 
a  dazzling  light  or  brilliancy.  Jarvis. 

t  GLAr'Yi  a.    Dazzling ;  glaring.  Boyle. 

GLAss  (12),  n.  [S..S.  glfps;  M.  qless;  Dut., 
Ger.,  Dan.,  Icel.,  S^  Sw.  glas.  "  The  old  Ger- 
mans called  amber  gles."     Bosworih.] 

1.  A  transparent,  impermeable,  brittle  sub- 
stance, formed  by  fusing  sand,  or  silica,  with 
fixed  alkalies.  Ure. 

2.  A  drinking-vessel  m-ade  of  glass. 

This  last  costly  treaty. 
That  swallowed  so  much  treasure,  and,  like  aglaxs. 
Did  break  i'  the  rinsing.  Shak. 

3.  A  mirror  ;  a  looking-glass. 

The  glojis  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form.         Shak. 

4.  A  glass  vessel  that  measures  intervals  of 
time  by  the  passage  of  sand  through  a  small 
aperture ;  an  hour-glass. 

She  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  gla/fs.  Shak. 

5.  A  telescope  ;  a  spy-glass.  Mar.  Diet. 

Like  those  who  survey  the  moon  by  glaxses.        Dryden. 

6.  An  instrument  to  show  the  pressure  or 
weight  of  the  atmosphere ;  a  barometer.  Tatler. 

7.  The  quantity  which  a  glass  drinking-vessel 
contains. 

When  a  man  thinks  one  glass  more  will  not  make  him 
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drunk,  that  one  glass  hath  disabled  him  from  well  discern!,  i 
his  present  condition.  jj^,  Tai/lor. 

8.  pi.  Spectacles.  Clarke 

9.  (Naut.)    The  time   in  which  a  half-hour 
glass  is  emptied  of  sand. 

We  fought  yard-arm  and  yard-arm  three  glasses.  Mar.  Diet. 
To  flog  or  sweat  the  glass,  {JVaut.)  to  turn  it  before 
the  sand  has  quite  run  out. 

GLAss,  a.     Made  of  glass  ;  vitreous.  Shak. 

GLAss,  v.  a.     1.  fTo  see,  as  in  a  glass. 

Methinks  I  am  partaker  of  thy  passion, 

And  in  thy  case  do  glass  my  own  debility.        Si/tney. 

2.  To  cover  or  case  in  glass.  Shak. 

3.  To  cover  with  glass,  or  as  with  glass ;  to 
glaze. 

Nature's  pages  glassed  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake,      litjron. 

GLAss'-BLOW-ipR,  n.  One  whose  business  it  is 
to  blow  and  fashion  glass.  Todd. 

GLAss'-CASE,n.  A  case  made  of  glass.  GoWsmt<A. 

GLAsS'-COACH,  n.  A  coach  hired  for  a  day  or 
any  short  period  as  a  private  carriage  ;  —  so 
called  because  originally  only  private  carriages 
had  glass  windows.     [England.]  Smart. 

GLAsS'-FACED  (-fast),  a.  Having  a  face  of 
glass,  or  like  a  glass  or  mirror.  Shak. 

GLAss'FUL,  n.  The  quantity  that  a  glass  will 
hold.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

GLAss'-FUR-NACE,  n.  A  furnace  in  which  glass 
is  made.  Locke. 

GLAss'-GALL,  n.  A  neutral  salt  skimmed  off 
melted  crown-glass  ;  sandiver.  Buchanan. 

GLAss'-GAZ-JNG,  a.  Addicted  to  looking  in  a 
mirror  ;  vain.  Shak. 

GLAss'-GRInD-^R,  n.    One  who  grinds  glass. 

GLAss'-HI  VE,  n.  A  beehive  made  of,  or  covered 
with,  glass.  Dryden. 

GLAsS'-HOUSE.  71.  A  manufactory  of  glass. 
"  Prepared  at  the  glass-houses."  Addison. 

GLAsS'I-LY,  ad.    With  a  resemblance  to  glass. 

GLAsS'1-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  glassy. 

GLAsS'— LIKE,  a.    Resembling  glass.       Dryden. 

GLAsS'— MAK-|NG,  n.  The  process  of  manufac- 
turing glass.  Butler. 

GLAss'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  glAss'men.  One  who  deals 
in  glass.  Stcift. 

GLAss'-MET-AL  (-met-tl),  n.  Glass  in  fusion. 
"  The  incorporating  of  copper  or  brass  with 
glass-metal."  Bacon. 

GLAsS'-PA-PF.R,  n.  A  term  applied  to  pulver- 
ized glass  fastened  on  paper  with  pine,  for 
abrasive  purposes.  Simmouds. 

GLAss'— p5T,  n.  A  pot  or  crucible  for  fusing  the 
materials  used  in  making  glass.   London  Ency. 

GLAsS'-SOAP,  n.  A  term  applied  to  certain  sub 
stances  which  take  away  color  from  glass./Jra/(f/c. 

GLAss'-STAiN-JNG,  n.  The  process  of  coloring 
or  painting  glass.  Simmouds. 

GlAsS'WORK  (-wurk),  n.    Manufacture  of  glass. 

GlAss'-WORKS  (-wurks),  n.  pi.  A  manufactory 
of  glass ;  a  glass-house.  Ure. 

GLAss'WORT  (-wurt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  sev- 
eral varieties  ;  Salicornia  ;  —  so  called  because 
all  the  species,  except  one,  are  burnt  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  they 
abound,  for  making  soda,  which  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass.  Loudon. 

GLAss'Y,  a.  1.  Made  of  glass;  vitreous.  "A 
glassy  substance."  Bacon. 

2.  Resembling  glass  ;  hyaline  ;  crystal ;  crys- 
talline.    "  The  glassy  deep."  Dryden. 

GLAs'TON-BUR-Y  (-ber-e),  a.  An  epithet  applied 
to  a  species  of  Cratwgiis,  or  hawthorn,  namely, 
the  Cratwgus  oxycaniha  pracox.  Loudon. 

GLAU'B5R-1TE,  n.  (Min.)  A  double  sulphate  of 
lime  and  soda,  which  occurs  massive,  and  also 
crystallized  ;  —  occasionally  associated  with 
rock-salt.  Brande.    Dana. 

GLA(l'Beil'§-SALT,  n.  (Chem.)  Sulphate  of 
soda,  a  salt  used  in  medicine  as  a  cathartic, 
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and  80  named  from  its  discoverer,  John  Ro- 
dolph  Glauber,  a  distinguished  chemist  of  Ger- 
many in  the  ICth  century.  Eng.  Cyc. 

v.\.k\)  CfiH'C^NT,  r..  Beginning  to  be  glaucous 
or  sea-green  ;  slightly  glaucous.  lirandti. 

(;i>Ai;'(-(C,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  the  teasel  and  some  other  plants.  Hoblyn. 

f;i,AU'CJNE,  a.  Greenish;  bluish  and  hoary; 
glaucescent.  Loudon. 

(;lAU'C|NE,  n.     (Chem.)   A  substance  obtained 

from   the  plant    Glaucium   luteum ;    glaucoi)i- 

-     crinc.  Craig. 

ni^U'CI-OM,n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen 
glaucous  herbs,  abounding  in  a  copper-colored 
acrid  juice  said  to  be  poisonous  and  to  occasion 
madness;  horn-poppy.  P.  Cyc. 

r,i..\v'CQ-hiTE,  n.  [Gr.  yXavKSf,  sea-green,  and 
iilOot,  a  stone.J  (Mm.)  A  mineral  of  a  green- 
ish-blue color,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  alu- 
mina, and  lime  ;  a  variety  of  scapolite.     Dana. 

(;lAiJ-c6'MA,  n.     [Gr.  yXniKoinn;    yXavKdi,  sea- 
green.]     (Med.)    A  term  formerly  synonymous 
i  with  cataract,  but  now  ordinarily   applied  to 

'  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humor,  or  of  the  tunica 

hyaloida,  manifesting  itself  by  a  grayish  or 
greenish  spot,  seen  through  the  pupil. ZJwn^r/tson. 

(;i,AU-c6M'A-TOtJS,  a.  Relating  to,  or  afflicted 
with,  glaucoma.  Ed.  Ency. 

GLAU'Cp-NlTE,  n.  [Gr.  y;iflu/c(J{,  sea-green.] 
(Mill.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  iron,  alumina, 
and  magnesia  ;  a  constituent  of  the  green-sand 
formation,  and  also  sometimes  found  in  the  cav- 
ities of  certain  trap-rocks.  Brande. 

CLAU-COP'l-CRlNE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance 
obtained  in  white  scales  from  the  plant  Glau- 
cium luteum ;  glaucine.  Craig. 

Ol^U-Cb'PIS,  n.  [Gr.  yAauifiJf,  sea-green,  and 
S>^,  an  eye.]  (^Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  allied 
to  the  crows,  having  a  slate-colored  plumage, 
the  only  known  species  being  the  Glaucopis 
cinerea,  or  great  wattle-bird  of  New  Zealand. 

Lesson. 

GLAU-CO'SJS,  n.  (Med.)  Opacity  of  the  vitreous 
humor  of  the  eye  ;  glaucoma.  Dimglison. 

GLAu'COI.S,  a.  [Gr.  yUvKdt ;  L.  glaucus;  It.  <Sr 
Sp.  glauco  ;  Fr.  glauque.] 

1.  Denoting  a  dull  green  passing  into  blue ; 
sea-green.  Pennant. 

2.  (^Bot.)  Of  a  dull  green  color  with  a  whitish 
blue  lustre  :  —  also  frosted  with  bloom  of  a 
bluish  green  tinge.  Ilenslow. 

OlAu'CUS,  n.  fL.]  (ZoOl.)  A  genus  of  mol- 
lusks  having  three  pairs  of  palmatcly-lobed 
gills.  Woodward. 

r.LAVS,  n.  [Gr.  ylavK6(,  sea-green.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  marine  plants  with  glaucous  leaves  ; 
black  salt-wort.  Loudon. 

tGLAVE,M.  IFt.  glaive.]  A  broadsword.  Spenser. 

t  GLA  V'pR,  V.  n.   [W.  glafru,  to  flatter.]  To  flat- 
ter ;  to  wheedle.  South. 
fGLAVpR-pR,  ».    A  flatterer.       Mir.  for  Mag. 

GLAY'MORE  (gla'mer),  n.  [Gael.  ^  Ir.  claid- 
heamh,  a  sword,  and  more,  great.]  A  large,  two- 
handed  sword,  formerly  used  by  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland ;  —  written  also  claymore.  Johnson. 

tOLAY'MOlJS,  a.    Muddy;  clammy.  Scott. 

GLAZE,  V.  a.     [See  Glass.]      [t.  glazej.      pp. 

GLAZING,  GLAZED.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  glass  or  windows  of  glass 

"  Agreeing  to  glaze  four  windows."        Walpole. . 

^     2.  To  cover  or  incrust  with  a  vitreous  sub-  • 

stance.     "  Its  aptness  to  vitrify,  and  serve  the 

potters  to  glaze  their  earthen  vessels."      Boyle. 

3.  To  polish,  as  a  metallic  surface,  bv  means 
of  a  polishing  powder.  Francis. 

4.  To  cover  with  a  glossy  surface ;  to  over- 
lay with  something  shining. 

Sorrow's  eye  glazed  with  blinding  tcar«.  Shot. 

5.  (Paint.)  To  apply  a  very  thin  layer  of  one 
color  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving  har- 
mony and  mellowness  to  a  picture.       Fairliolt. 

i;i.AZE,  n.  The  transparent  coating  which  cov- 
ers the  surface  of  pottery ;  glazing.       FairhoU. 
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GLAzeO,  p.  a.     Furnished  or  covered  mth  glass. 

fGLA'ZEN  (gia'zn),  a.  Resembling glsAs.  Wickliffe. 

GLA'ZEN  (gla'zn),  v.  a.    To  glaze,     [u.]       Scott. 

ULAz'flR,  n.  1.  A  workman  who  applies  the 
transparent  vitreous  incrustation  to  the  surface 
of  pottery.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  wooden  wheel  used  for  the  purpose  of 
polishing  knives.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  calenderer  or  calico-smoother.  Simmonds. 

GLA'ZIfR  (gla'zhff),  n.  One  who  sets  glass,  or 
glazes  window-frames,  &c.  Gay. 

GLAZ'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  art  of  placing  the 
panes  of  glass  in  the  frames  of  windows,  doors, 
&c. ;  the  process  of  setting  glass.  Francis. 

2.  The  act  or  the  art  of  communicating  a 
glass-like  appearance  to  pottery,  or  of  putting 
a  glossy  surface  upon  metal,  stone,  or  other 
substance. 

3.  (Paint.)  The  application  of  a  very  thin 
layer  of  a  color  over  another  to  modify  its 
tone.  Fair/iott. 

4.  A  vitreous  coating  on  potters'  ware;  en- 
amel ;  glaze.  Ure. 

GLEAD,  n.    See  Gledb.  Todd. 

GLEAM,  n.     [A.  S.  gleam,  gltnn ;  Frs.  glim.] 

1.  A  small  and  sudden  stream  or  shoot  of 
light ;  a  beam  ;  a  ray ;  a  glimmer  ;  a  glitter. 

The  BCttiiig  sun 
Playa  on  their  ahinine  arms  and  burnished  helmets. 
And  covers  all  tlie  fleld  with  ffleaiiu  of  fire.  Aadiion, 

2.  Lustre  ;  brightness  ;  splendor. 

A  shape  within  the  watery  yleam  appeared.  MitUm. 

Syn.  —  Oleam  is  a  sudden  shoot  or  stream  of  light ; 

glimmer,  a  faint,  unsteady  gloam  of  liglit  ;  glitter,  an 

unsteady,  sparkling  liglit;  r»t^  and  beam  are  portions 

or  streams  of  light  emanating  from  a  luminous  body. 

GLEAM,  V.  n.      [».  gleameu  ;   pp.  gleaming, 

GLEAMED.] 

1.  To  dart  or  throw  rays  of  light;  to  glim- 
mer ;  to  glitter ;  to  shine ;  to  dawn. 

The  meek-eyed  Morn  appears,  mother  of  dews. 

At  Hrst  (Uint  gleaming  in  the  dappled  east.         Thomion. 

2.  To  cast  or  throw  oflf  filth  from  the  gorge, 
as  a  hawk.  Clarke. 

Syn.  — See  Shine. 

GLEAM'lNG,  n.    A  sudden  shoot  of  light ;  a  ray ; 

a  gleam.  Thomson. 

GLEAM'Y,  a.    Flashing ;  darting  gleams.    Pope. 

GLEAN,  V.  a.  [Fr.  glaner;  g lane,  a  handful  of 
com  gleaned.  —  The  original  root  is  doubtful. 
Skinner  and  Sullivan  say,  L.  granum,  a  grain, 
by  substitution  of  I  for  r.]  [t.  gleaned;  pp. 
gleaning,  gleaned.] 

1.  To  gather,  as  the  grains  or  cars  of  com, 
after  the  reapers. 

Let  me  now  go  to  the  field,  and  glean  ean  of  com  after 
him  in  whose  sight  I  shall  And  grace.  Suth  ii.  2. 

She  went,  by  hard  necessity  compelled, 
To  glean  Pala;mon's  fields.  Thornton. 

2.  To  pick  up ;  to  collect ;  —  applied  to  things 
thinly  scattered,  or  left  in  small  quantities  or 
numbers. 


And  idly  utters  what  she  gleans 
From  chronicles  and  magazines. 


Whitehead. 


GLEAN,  V.  n.    To  gather  what  is  left  by  reapers. 
And  she  went,  and  came,  and  gleaned  In  the  field  after  the 
reapers.  Suth  ii.  3. 

As  they  which  glean  the  relics  use  to  gather  ' 
Which  the  husbandman  behind  hira  chanced  to  scatter. 

Spenaer. 

GLEAN,  n.    A  collection  made  by  gleaning. 

And  gleans  of  yellow  thyme  distend  his  thighs.     Dryden. 

GLEAN'pR,  n.    One  who  gleans.  Thomson. 

GLEAN'ING,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  gleans. 
As  the  gleaning  of  gra|)C8  when  the  vintage  is  done. 

/«!.  xxiv.  13. 

2.  Any  thing  gleaned.  "  The  gleanings  of  the 
rich  man's  harvest."  Atterbury. 

OLE'B.m  AD-DlC  TI.  [L.]  (Law.)  Attached 
to  the  glebe  or  soil,  and  sold  with  it,  as  slaves 
or  serfs.  Hamilton. 

GLEBE,  n.     [L.,  It.,  &;  Sp.  gleba ;  Yr.glbe.] 

1.  Turf;  soil;  ground;  clod;  sod. 

Their  ftirrow  oft  the  stublrom  glebe  hath  broke.      Oray. 

2.  (Eccl.  Law.)  Land  belonging  to  a  church, 
or  possessed  as  part  of  an  ecclesiasticU  bene- 
fice. Bourier. 

3.  (Mining.)  A  piece  of  earth  containing 
ore.  Simmottds. 
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GLfeBB'LQSS,  a.    Having  no  glebe.     Oent.  itfuy 
tGLE'BOVS,  a.    Turfy;  glcby.  Batley 

GLE'BV,  a.  Relating  to  soil  or  glebe ;  turfy.  Prior, 

OLK-enb'M^,  n.  [Gr.  ylfiyco,  penny-royal.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  Mmali  trailing  herbs;  ground- 
ivy;  gill.  Loudotu 

GL£d,  n.  ( Omith.)  A  bird ;  the  kite ;  — »o  called 
in  Scotland.  Jamieton, 

t  GLEDE,  n.  [A.  S,  glida ;  Sw.  gladoA  A  kind  ol 
hawk ;  a  gled.  jSeut.  xiv.  la 

t GLEDE,  or  GLEED.n.  [A.  8.  gled,  or  gtoed\ 
glowan,  to  glow  ;  Frs.  glide  ;  Dut.  gloed ;  Dan. 
gl')d;  Icel.  glod;  Sw,  glnl.]  A  hot,  glowing 
coal-  Chaucer. 

GLEE,  n.     [A.  S.  glie ;  glig,  music.] 

1.  t  Minstrelsj' ;  music.  Chaueer. 

2.  Joy  ;  merriment ;  gayety  ;  mirth  ;  joviali- 
ty ;  merriment ;  hilarity.  Spenser. 

3.  (Mua.)  A  composition  for  voices  in  three 
or  more  parts.  Mu».  Dirt. 

GLEE,  r.  n.  [Icel.  gloe.]  To  squint;  to  glr. 
[Provincial,  Eng.]  Ray. 

tGLEE'Ft)L,  a.    Gay ;  merry ;  cheerful.      Shak. 

tGLEEK,  n.    1.  [A.  S.  </%.]   Music.  Shak. 

2.  [A.  S.  geUeccan,  to  catch  ;  Scot,  glaik,  a 
trick.]  A  catch  ;  a  trap  ;  deception  ;  deceit. 
"  You  fear  such  wanton  gleeka."      Harrington. 

3.  A  game  at  cards. 

Let  her  bear  up  f«-d«jr. 
Laugh,  and  keep  company  at  gleek  or  crimp.     B.  Jontom. 

t  GLEEK,  V.  n.  To  sneer  ;  to  gibe  ;  to  play  the 
fool.     "  I  can  gleek  upon  occasion."  Shak. 

t  GLEEK'ING,  n.    Convivial  merriment.     Milton. 

GLEE'MAN,  n.;  pi.  gle£'m?w.  [See  Glee.1  An 
itinerant  minstrel ;  a  musician.  Fuhyan. 

t  G  LEEN,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  glowen,  past  part,  of  glowan, 
to  glow.  Richardson.  —  W.  glan,  clean;  glei- 
nio,  to  purify.]  To  shine,  as  a  polished  surmce. 
"  Gleening  armor."  Prior. 

t  GLEE'SOME  (gls'sum),  a.  Merry ;  joyous ;  glad- 
some; blithe.         '  W.  Browne. 

GLEET,  n.  [A.  S.  glidan,  to  glide ;  Icel.  glat, 
moisture.  —  Fr.  glette.]  (Med.)  The  flux  of  a 
thin  humor  from  the  urethra :  —  a  thin  ichor 
running  from  a  sore.  Palmer.     Wiseman. 

GLEET,  r.  n.  1.  To  discharge  a  thin  ichor,  as  a 
sore  ;  to  drip  with  gleet.  Wiaenutn. 

2.  To  run  slowly,     [h.] 

Clouds  which  . . .  are  condensed,  and  to  gleet  down  the 
caverns  of  these  mountains.  CKeyNe. 

GLEET'Y,  a.    Ichory ;  thinly  sanious.    Wiseman. 

GLEN,  n.  [A.  S.  glen  ;  W.  ^  Nor.  Fr.  glyn  ;  Gael. 
gleann.]  A  narrow  valley ;  a  hollow  between 
two  hills ;  a  dale ;  a  vale  ;  dell ;  dingle.  Spenser. 

GLE'N^:,  n.  [Gr.  y/.rjyr,.]  (Anat.)  1.  The  socket  of 

the  eve  :  —  any  shallow  socket  or  cavity.  Palmer. 

2.  The  pupil ;  the  eye-ball ;  the  eye.  Dunglison. 

GLE'NoIu,  n.  [Gr.  y/^wj,  a  cavity,  and  ill^t,  form.] 
(Anat.)  Any  shallow  articular  cavity,  as  the 
socket  of  the  shoulder-joint.  Scvdatnore. 

GLENT,  n.  &  v.  n.    See  Glint.  Todd. 

GLEW  (glii),  n.    See  Glue.  Johnson, 

GLI'A-dInE,  n.  [Gr.  yha,  glue.j  (Chem.)  A 
term  applied  to  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
gluten  of  wheat.  Brande. 

GLIb,  a.     [L.  glaher.  —  See  Glibbery.] 

1.  Smooth  ;  slippery.  "  The  parts  being  glih, 
and  continually  in  motion."  Bw-net. 

2.  Voluble  ;  fluent ;  ready.  Locke 

GLIb,  n.  A  curled  bush  of  hair  hanging  over  the 
eyes.     "  With  hairy  glib  deformed."      Spenser. 

GLTr,  r.  a.  1.  [L.  qkihro,  to  make  bare  or  smooth ; 
Dut.  liibben,  gehd>t.]  To  castrate ;  to  emascu* 
late ;  to  geld.  ShaJ). 

2.  To  make  glib  or  smooth. 

I  undertook  that  office,  and  the  tonrne* 

Of  aH  his  flattering  prophets  ylibbrdwiih  lie*.       MiUim 

tGLTB'B(:R-Y,  a.  [Dut.  glib'terig ;  glibberen,  to 
slide.]  Voluble  ;  glib ;  fluent ;  ready.  "  Thy 
lubrical  and  glibbery  muse."  B.  Jonson. 

GLIB'LY,  ad.  In  a  glib  manner ;  smoothly ;  volubly. 
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GLIB'N^SS,  n.      1.  The  quality  of   being  glib  ; 

smoothness  ;  slipperiness.  Chapman. 

2.  Volubility;  loquacity.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

tGLICKES,  n.  pi.  [Scot,  glaiks,  glance  of  the 
eye  :  — Teut.  glicken.  Jamieson.l  Ogling  or 
leering  looks.  B.  Jonson. 

GLIdk,  v.n.  [A.  S.  glidan;  Tint,  gly den;  Ger. 
ffleifen;  Dan.  glide  ;  Sw.  glida;  Icei.  lida.]  [i. 
glided;  p/).  gliding,  glided.]  To  move  or 
pass  easily,  smoothly,  and  continuously ;  to  slide. 

To  glide  implies,  in  its  application  to  living  bodies,  conti- 
nuity of  motion,  without  repeated  action  of  the  limbs. 

Hichardiion. 
Shoals  of  fish,  with  fins  and  shining  scales, 
Glide  under  the  green  wave.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Slide. 

GLIde,  n.  The  act  of  gliding  or  moving  smooth- 
ly and  continuously  ;  lapse.  Shak. 

GLId'^R,  n.     1.  That  which  glides.  Spenser. 

2.  A  snare.     [North  of  Eng.]  Todd. 

GtilD'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  smooth,  flowing  man- 
ner. "  Wright. 

GLIfF,  n.    1.  A  transient  view;   a  glimpse;   a 

glance.    [North  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

2.  A  sudden  fright.     [Scotch.]  Jamieson. 

t  GLIKE,  71.    A  trick  ;  a  trap  :  —  a  sneer.     Shak. 

GLIM,  w.    A  light  or  candle.     [Local.]       Clarke. 

GLIM,  V.  n.    To  look  askance  or  slyly.      Wright. 

GLIM'M^R,  c.  n.  [A  dim.  of  jr/eaw.  Richardson. 
—  Dut.  glimtnen  ;  Ger.  glimmen,  or  glimmern ; 
Dan.  glimre ;  Sw.  glimma.']  \i.  glimmered  ; 
pp.  olimmeuing,  glimmered.]  To  give  a 
faint  and  fitful,  or  unsteady  light ;  to  gleam. 
The  west  yet  glimmen  with  some  streaks  of  day.       Shak. 

OLIm'M^R,  n.  1.  A  faint,  unsteady  gleam  of 
light ;  a  glitter ;  ray.  Shak. 

2.  {Min.)  Muscovy  glass ;  mica.   Woodtoard. 
Syn.  — See  Gleam. 

GLlM'MgR-lNG,  n.  1.  A  faint,  unsteady  light ;  a 
glearn  ;  a  glimmer.  Sotdh. 

2.  A  faint  or  imperfect  view ;  perception. 

On  the  way  the  post-boy  got  a  glimmering  who  they  were. 

Wntton. 

GLIM'M^R-ING,  p.  a.  Shining  faintly  and  fitfully. 

GLImpse,  n.   [Dut.  glimp ;  glimmen,  to  glimmer.] 

1.  A  short,  quick  light ;  a  gleam. 

Light  as  the  lightning  glimpue  they  ran.  Milton. 

2.  A  short,  transitory  view ;  a  glance. 

A  doybtful  glimpse  of  our  approaching  friends.     Johnson. 

3.  A   short,    fleeting    possession ;     snatch. 
*'  Some  glimpse  of  jo)'."  Milton. 

4.  The  exhibition  of  a  faint  resemblance. 

No  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  hath  not  a  glimpK  of.   Shak. 

GLImPSE,  V.  n.    To  appear  by  glimpses  ;  to  gleam. 

Deformed  shadows  glimpring  in  his  sight.  Drayton. 

GLINT,  n.  A  flash ;  a  glance  ;  a  gleam ;  a  glim- 
mer.    [Scotland.]  Jajnieson. 

GLINT,  v.n.    To  glance.    [Scotland.]    Jamieson. 

GLInT,  a.  Slippery.  "  Stones  be  full  glint." Skeltoti. 

OLI'RE^,  n.  [L.,  pi.  of  g lis,  a  dormouse.]  (Zodl.) 
In  the  Linna^an  system,  the  fourth  order  of 
mammalia,  corresponding  to  the  Rodenfia  of 
Cuvier.  Brande. 

GLI'RJNE,  a.   Pertaining  to  the  glires.  Maunder. 

GLTs'BA,  n.    (Ich.)  A  scomberoid  fish.      Clarke. 

GLiST,  n.  [From  glisten.'\  {Min.)  Mica  ;  glim- 
mer ;  Muscovy  glass.  Crahb. 

GLiS'TEN  (glls'sn),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  glisnian;  Fl. 
gliiisteren  ;  Ger.  gleissen,  or  glitzern.']  \i.  glis- 
tened ;     pp.    GLISTENING,     GLISTENED.]        To 

shine  with  a  soft  and  fitful  light ;  to  glister. 

The  ladies'  eyes  glintened  with  pleasure.        S.  Richardson. 
"Glitter,"  "glister,"  and  "glisten"  are  the  same  word  va- 
riously written  and  pronounced.  C.  Richardson. 

Syn.  — See  Shine. 
GLIS'TgR,  V.  n.    [Dan.  glindse.  —  See  Glisten.] 
To   shine  with    a   soft,    scintillating  light ;   to 
glitter ;  to  glisten. 

Herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower 
Glitteriiirj  with  dew.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Shine. 
•SLIs'T^R,  n.  Lustre  ;  glitter ;  brilliancy.   Greene. 
ULIS'T^R,  n.    {Med.)  See  Clyster. 


GLIS'T^R-InG-LY,  ad.    In  a  glistering  manner. 

GLIT,  n.    S*e  Gleet.  Todd. 

GLIT'T^R,  v.n.  [Goth,  glitmuiyan;  A.S.glit- 
enan  ;  Dan.  (jlitte  ;  Icel.  glitta  ;  Sw.  glittra.  — 
"  From  to  light  (A.  S.  gilihtan),  past  part,  lit, 
is  formed  the  frequentative  to  glitter."  Barclay. 
—  See  Glisten.]  [*".  glittered;  ;?p.  glit- 
tering, glittered.]  To  shine  with  a  broken 
and  scattered  light ;  to  emit  fitful  and  rapid 
flashes  of  light ;  to  sparkle ;  to  glisten ;  to 
glister. 

"  To  glitter"  is  used  in  speaking  of  a  multitude  of  shining 
objects,  or  one  of  great  splendor,  but  with  peculiar  pro|)riety 
of  a  shining  body  or  bodies  in  motion  giving  fiequent  flashes 
or  gleams  of  light.  liarclag. 

Syn. —  See  Shine. 

GLIT'TfR,  n.  Brilliancy  ;  specious  lustre  ;  bright 
show  ;  glister.     "  False  glitter."  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Gleam,  Radiance. 

GLiT'TgR-ANCE,  n.  Glitter;  lustre;  brilliancy. 
"The  glitterance  of  the  sunny  main."    Southey. 

tGLlT'T?R-AND,  ff.  Shining;  sparkling.  "Belts 
of  glitterand  gold."  Spenser. 

GLTt'T^R-Ing,  n.  The  act  of  shining  ;  lustre  ; 
gleam.     "The  glittering  oi  Vi\Ai\.Ae.."        Bacon. 

GLIT'T^R-ING,  a.  Shining ;  having  lustre.  Watts. 

GLIT'TgR-iNG-LY,  ad.    Radiantly;  with  shining 

lustre. 
fGLOAM,    V.  n.       [Ger.   glmnm,   gloom.  —  See 

Gloom.]     To  be  gloomy  or  glum  ;  to  be  sullen ; 

to  gloom.  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle. 

GLOAM'ING,  n.     1.  Morning  or  evening  twilight. 

[Scotland  and  North  of  Eng.]  Chalmers. 

2.  t  Gloom  ;  melancholy.  Toone. 

GLOAR,  V.  n.     [Dut.  glaxiren,  to  leer.] 

1.  To  squint.    [Local,  Eng.]  Skinner. 

2.  To  stare  ;  to  gaze  impertinently.        Todd. 

GLOAT,  V.  n.  [Sw.  gltttta,  to  peep.  Todd.  — 
Formed  upon  the  past  part,  of  A.  S.  glowan,  to 
glow.  Richardson.}  [i.  gloated  ;  pp.  glo.\t- 
ING,  gloated.]  To  gaze  ardently  ;  to  look 
steadfastly  or  earnestly;  to  stare. 

See  how  he  gloats,  enjoys  the  sacred  feast!        Churchill. 

GL6'BARD,n.  A  glowworm  ;  a  globird.   Johnson. 

GLO'BATE,      /  g     Formed  in  shape  of  a  globe  ; 
GL6'BAT-5D,  )  globular;  spherical.        Johnson. 

GLOBE,  n.  [L.  globus,  a  sphere  ;  also,  a  crowd  or 
troop  ;  It.  iSr  Sp.  alobo  ;  Fr.  globe.} 

1.  A  body,  either  solid  or  hollow,  of  which 
every  part  of  the  surface  is  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  centre ;  a  spherical  or  round  body ;  a 
ball ;  a  sphere  ;  an  orb  :  —  a  term  applied  to  the 
earth. 

Look  downward  on  that  plobf,  whose  hither  side 
With  light  from  hence,  though  but  reflected,  shines.  Milton. 

2.  A  collection  of  persons  or  things  arranged 
in  resemblance  of  a  sphere  ;  a  circle. 

Him  round 
A  globe  of  flery  seraphim  enclosed.  Milton, 

jin  artificial  globe,  a  globe  made  of  metal,  plaster, 
paper,  &c.,  on  the  surface  of  which  a  map  of  tlie  earth, 
or  of  the  celestial  constellations,  is  delineated,  with 
the  principal  circles  of  the  sphere.  In  the  former  case, 
it  is  called  the  terrestrial,  in  the  latter,  the  celestial, 
globe. 
Syn. —  See  Earth. 
fGhdBE,v.a.    To  conglobate.  Milton. 

GLOBE'-AM'A-RANTH,  n.  {Bot.)  The  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Goviphrena,  especially  of 
Gomphrena  globosa,  whose  gathered  flowers  re- 
tain their  beauty  for  several  years,         Loudoii. 

GL6be'-AN'|-MAL,  n.  A  name  applied  to  mi- 
nute aquatic  plants,  of  the  genus  Volvox,  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  animals.  Baird. 

GLOBE'-DAI-§Y,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Globiilana.      '  Clarke. 

GLOBE'--FISH,n.  (7cA.)  A  kind 
of  orbicular  fish  ;  a  species  of 
Tetraodon,  and  of  Diodon. 

GLOBE'-FLOV^'PR,  M.  {Bot.)  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Trollius, 
bearing  showy  lowers. Lcntdon. 

GLOBE'-LIKE,  ffi.  Resembling  a 
globe  ;  globular. 

GLOBE'-RA-NUN'Cy-LtJS,   n. 


Globe-fish 
(Tetraodon  hispidvs). 

Drayton. 
{Bot.)  A  ranun- 


culaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Trollius,  having 

showy  flowers  and  rounded  leaves.  Miller, 

GLOBE'-THIS-TLE  (thls-sl),  n.     {Bot.)  A  genus 

of  plants  ;  Echinops.  Loudon. 

GLO-BiF'|;R-OUS,  a.  [L.  globus,  a  globe,  and 
fero,  to  carry.]  {Ent.)  Noting  that  the  setiger- 
ous  joint  of  the  antennae  is  larger  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  globose.  Maunder. 


GLO'BIRD,  n.     A  glowworm. 


Holland. 


GLO-BOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  glohosus ;  globus,  a  globe.] 

1.  Spherical;  globular;  orbicular;  globe- 
shaped.  Milton. . 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  parts,  as  fruits, 
that  are  spherical  or  nearly  so. Gray. 

GLO-BOS'J-TY,  M.    VL.  globositas  ;  It. 

C'lobosita  ;    fr.  globosite.]      State  of 
eing  globose  or  globous ;  sphericity ;   spheri- 
calness.  Ray. 

GLO'BOUS,  a.  [L.  globosus  ;  globus,  a  globe;  It. 
<Si  Sp.  globoso ;  Fr.  globeux.}  Round ;  spherical ; 
globular ;  globose.  "  This  globous  earth."  Milton. 

GLOB'l'-LAR,  a.  [It.  globulare  ;  Yr.  globulairei] 
Being  in  the  form  of  a  globe,  or  nearly  so  ■, 
round ;  spherical. 

The  figure  of  the  atoms  of  all  visible  fluids  seemeth  to  b6 
globular.  Grew. 

Olobular  chart,  a  delineation  of  the  terrestrial  sur 
face,  or  any  part  of  it,  on  a  plane,  according  to  the 
principles  of  globular  projection.  Brande.  —  Globular 
projection,  that  projection  of  the  sphere  in  which  the 
point  of  sight  is  taken  in  the  a.vis  of  tlie  primitive 
circle,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  (jole  of  this  circle 
equal  to  the  sine  of  forty-five  degrees.  Daries. — 
Olnbular  sailing,  (JVaut.)  the  sailing  from  one  place  to 
.another  over  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  or  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  places.     Craig. 

OLOB-u-lA'RJ-a,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants  inhabiting  the  hot  and  temperate  parts 
of  Europe  ;  madwort ;  —  so  called  from  the  flow- 
ers being  packed  in  globose  heads.         Loudon. 

GLOB'y-LAR-LY,  ad.     In  a  globular  form. 

GLOB'U-LAR-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
globular  ;  sphericity  ;  orbicularity.  Ash. 

GLOB'ULE,  n.  [L.  globulus,  dim.  of  globus,  a 
globe  ;  Sp.  globulo  ;  Fr.  globule.] 

1.  A  minute  globe  or  sphere  ;  a  small,  round 
particle  ;  as,  "  A  qlobule  of  mercury." 

2.  pi.  {Phys.)  The  red  particles  of  the  blood, 
which  give  it  its  color.  Hoblyn. 

j8eg="They  are  circular  in  the  mammalia,  and  el- 
liptical in  birds  and  cold-blooded  animals  ;  are  Hat  in 
all  animals,  and  generally  composed  of  a  central  im- 
cleiis  enclosed  in  a  membranous  sac."     Dunglison. 


GLOB'U-LET,  n. 
ular  particle. 

GLOB'U-LINE,  n 
stituent  of  the 
albumen. 

2.  {Bot.)  A 
green  globules 
lar  tissue;  and, 
ules  of  a  ve 


A  little  globule  ;  a  minute  glob- 
Cm66. 

,  1.  {Phys.)  The  principal  con- 
blood  globules,  closely  allied  tc 
Hoblyn. 
term  applied  by  Kieser  to  the 
lyino;  among  the  cells  of  a  cellu- 
by  Turpin,  to  all  vesicular  gran- 
le  nature.  Brande. 


GL5b'U-LOUS,  a.  [Fr.  globuleux.  —  See  Glob- 
vle.J     Round  ;  globular ;  orbicular.         Boyle. 

GLOB'U-LOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
globulous;  sphericalness.  Boyle. 

tGLO'BY,  a.  Orbicular  ;  round  ;  rounded.  Milton. 
GL6€H'J-DATE,     )  a.      [Gr.    yAa.|,    yli^X^^,    the 
GLO-€HID'l-ATE,  )  beard  of  corn.]     {Bot.)  Fur- 
nished with'  bristles  or  rigid  hairs  the  ends  of 
which  are  hooked  back  with  one  or  more  barbs. 

Gray. 

GLO'iCHIS,  n.  [Gr.  y^u^^ff,  a  projecting  point.] 
(Bot.)  A  form  of  hair  occurring  in  plants,  forked 
at  the  apex  ;  a  barb.  Brande. 

fGLODE.    The  old  preterite  of  glide.       Chaucer. 

GLOME,  n.  [L.  glomus,  a  ball.]  {Bot.)  A  round- 
ish  head  of  flowers.  Smart. 

GL6m'5R-ATE,  v.  a.    VL.  glomero,  glomeratus; 
glomus,  glomeris,  a  ball.]  To  gath- 
er into  a  ball  or  sphere  ;  to  con- 
glomerate. Sir  T.  Herbert. 

GLOM'^R-ATE,  a.     {Bot.)  Formed 
into  a  ball  or  round  head.  Loudon. 
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Cl/)M-ER-A'TIQN,  n.     [L.  plomeratio.'] 

1.  The  act  of  forming  mto  a  ball ;  conglom- 
eration. Johnson. 

2.  A  body  formed  into  a  ball ;  a  conglomera- 
tion ;  an  agglomeration. 

The  rainbow  cunaiiteth  uf  a  glomeration  of  (mull  dropi. 

Jiacon, 

■|-(;r/)M'<i;R-OfJS,  a.  [L.  glomeromts;  glomus,  a 
ball.]    Gathered  into  a  ball  or  sphere.     Hlount. 

(JI.oM'PR-OlE,  n.  [L.  glomus,  glomeris,  a  ball.] 
{Hot.)  A  form  of  inflorescence;  a  cluster  ol 
cfipitula  in  a  common  involucrum.  Uoblyti. 

;o6m,  n.  [A.  S.  ^toOTM/if/,  twilight ;  Qer.glumm, 
gloomy.  —  "  The  past  part,  ol  the  A.  S.  geleo- 
miiii,  to  enlighten. '  Tookc.] 

1.  Imperfect  darkness;   obscurity;  defect  of 
light ;  dmiuess. 

Where  flowing  embers  throush  the  room 

Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  yloom.  Milton. 

2.  Heaviness  of  mind ;  sadness  ;  dejection  ; 
depression ;  despondency  ;  dulness. 

A  audden  yloom  and  nirious  disorder  prevailed  by  fits,  Burix. 

0I.ddM,  V.  n.  1.  To  shine  obscurely,  as  the  twi- 
light ;  to  glimmer. 

A  little  glooming  light  much  like  a  shade.         Spenier. 

2.  To  have  a  dark  or  dismal  appearance. 

There  the  block  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way.    QoUlfmtth. 

3.  To  be  melancholy,  sad,  or  sullen. 

Nor  palace-like,  whereat  disdain  may  gloom.        Surrey. 

GL66m,  V.  a.    To  fill  with  gloom  or  darkness. 

Good  Ueaven,  what  sorrows  gloomed  tliat  parting  dayl 

Golilsmith. 

»;i,66M'-eN-AM'OURED(-vrd),  a.  Delighted  with 
gloom,  or  darkness. 

Where  gloom-enamoured  mischief  loves  to  dwell.  Johntort. 

GL6dM'I-LY,  ad.     In  a  gloomy  manner. 

GL66M'l-NfiSS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  gloomy. 

"A  day  of  darkness  and  gloominess."  Zeph.  i.  15. 

Neglect  spreads  gloominess  upon  their  humor.  Collier. 

Gl66m'ING,  n.    Twilight ;  gloaming.        Clarke. 

GL66m'Y,  a.     [Ger.  glumm.  —  See  Gloom.] 

1.  Imperfectly  dark ;  dismal  for  want  of  light ; 
obscure  ;  dim.  "  Vast  und  gloomg  woods."  Sha/c. 

2.  Dejected  ;  depressed  ;  dispirited  ;  sad ; 
melancholy;  lowering;  lurid;  dismal. 

Syn.  — See  Dismal. 

&L6P'ppN,  r.  a.  [lce\.  glopr.]  To  surprise;  to 
astonish ;  to  amaze.    [North  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

GLORE,  a.    Fat.     [Local,  Eng.]  Pegge. 

QLb'RI-4  /JV  KX-CEL'SIS.  [L.,  glorg  [to  God] 
on  hig/l.]  (Eccl.)  One  of  the  doxologies  of 
the  church  ;  —  sometimes  called  the  angelic 
hymn.  Hook. 

OLb'Ri-A  pA'TRI.  [L.,  glory  be  to  the  Father.'] 
(Eccl.)  One  of  the  primitive  doxologies  of  the 
church.  Hook. 

fGI.O-RI-A'TIQN,  w.  [h.  gloHatio.']  Boast ;  tri- 
umphing; exultation.  Bp.  Richardson. 

tGLO'RjED  (gls'rid),  a.  Illustrious;  honorable. 
"  Your  once  gloried  friend."  Milton. 

GLO-Rj-Fi-CA'TIOX,  n.  [L.  glorifkatio  ;  It.  glo- 
rificazione;  Sp.  glorifiracion;  Ft.  glorification.] 
The  act  of  glorifying,  giving  glory,  or  ascribing 
praises.  '^^The  glorification  of  God  for  the 
works  of  the  creation."  Bp.  Taylor. 

GLO'RI-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  glorifico  ;  gloria,  glory,  and 
.^lo,  to  make  ;  It.  glorificare  ;  Sp.  glorificar ; 
Vr.glorijier.]    \i.  glorified;  pp.  glorifying, 

GLOHIFIED.T 

1.  To  make  glorious ;  to  give  glory  to ;  to 
honor  or  praise  m  a  high  degree  ;  to  magnify ; 
to  extol. 

Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit. 
_     _  John  XV.  8. 

'»•  10  exalt  to  glory  in  heaven. 

The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  glorified  his  Son.  Acts  iii.  13. 
OLO-RI-o'SjI,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  in- 
digenous in  India ;  —  so  named  from  the  splen- 
did appearance  of  its  flowers.  Eng-  Cyc. 

SL6'R|-o0s,  a.  [L.  gloriosus  ;  gloria,  glory  ;  It. 
4f  Sp.  glorioso  ;  Fr.  glorienx.] 

1.  Having  glory  ;*  illustrious ;  famous  ;  re- 
nowned ;  excellent ;  noble ;  eminent ;  con- 
spicuous. 


I  will  speak  of  the  glorioiu  honor  of  thy  mi^csty .   /'«.  exiv.  S. 
A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  mtrrmed, 
Well  fitted  in  arts,  glorioiu  in  arms.  Shtii, 

2.  Brilliant ;  splendid  ;  radiant ;  resplendent. 
"The  ^/oriojM  sun."  i^hak. 

Who  is  this  that  Is  glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  the 
greatness  of  his  strength?  Jstt.  Ixiii.  1. 

3.  Boastful ;  proud  ;  haughty  ;  vainglorious. 

They  that  are  glorious  must  needs  be  factious.  Uacon. 

GL5'R|-o0s-LY,  ad.    In  a  glorious  manner. 

GLo'RI-OVS-NftSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  glorious.  Todd. 

GLO'RY,  n.     [L.,  It.,  <8r  Sp.  gloria ;  Fr.  gloire.] 

1.  Honor ;  renown  ;  celebrity  ;  fame  ;  praise. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  tu  the  grave.  (Jray. 

2.  Brightness;  lustre;  splendor;  effulgence. 
The  moon,  serene  in  glory,  mounts  the  sky.  I'ojie. 

3.  State  ;  pomp ;  magniiicence. 

Solomon,  In  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these.  Matt.  vi.  29. 

4.  The  felicity  of  heaven  ;  celestial  happiness. 
Thou  Shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterwanl  re- 
ceive me  to  glory.  p,,  Uxiii.  24. 

6.  Occasion  of  pride;  ornament;  boast.  "The 
glory  of  her  sex.'^  Spenser. 

6.  Generous  pride  ;  laudable  desire. 

The  success  of  those  wars  was  too  notable  to  be  unknown 
to  your  curs,  which  all  wortliy  fame  hath  glory  to  come  unto. 

Siitney. 

7.  Pride  ;  exultation ;  glorying ;  boastfulncss. 

Glory,  or  internal  gloriation  or  triumph  of  the  mind,  is  the 
passion  which  pruccedcth  from  the  imagination  or  concep- 
tion of  our  own  power  above  the  power  of  him  that  contend- 
eth  with  us.  llMies. 

8.  (Paint.)  The  radiation  round  the  head  or 
figure  of  a  deity,  saint,  or  angel. 

We  call  glory  the  union  of  nimbus  and  aureola.   Fairholt. 

Syn.  —  Olory  expresses  more  than  honor.  Glory 
impels  to  great  and  heroic  aclilevoments ;  honor  in- 
duces a  person  to  discharge  liis  duty  and  to  avoid  all 
mean  actions.  Men  often  obtain  glory,  fame,  and 
renown  at  the  expense  of  others ;  honor,  by  promoting 
the  benefit  of  others.  —  Olory  and  praise  to  God  ; 
honor  to  good  men. 

GLO'RY,  V.  n.  \i.  GLORIED ;  pp.  glorying,  glo- 
ried!] To  exult;  to  boast ;  to  vaunt;  to  take 
pride  ;  to  be  proud  ;  to  triumph. 

No  one  is  out  of  the  reach  of  misfortune;  no  one,  there- 
fore, should  glory  in  his  prosperity.  S.  Richardson. 

GLO'RY-1'NG,  n.     Exultation  ;  boasting. 

Your  glorying  is  not  good.  1  Cor.  v.  6. 

GLO'RY-SMIt'TEN,  o.  Smitten  with. glory. Clarke. 

GL0§E  (gl5z),  V.  n.    See  Gloze.  Johnson. 

GLO'^pR,  n.    See  Glosser.     Bp.  of  Chichester. 

GLOsS  (21),  n.  1.  [Gr.  y;.i3ff(Ta,  the  tongue  ;  also, 
a  foreign  or  obsolete  word  needing  explana- 
tion ;  L.  glossa ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  glosa,  a  gloss  ;  Fr. 
glosse.  —  A.  S.  glesing ;  glesan,  to  explain  ;  Ger. 
glosse ;  M.  ^loas.]  A  scholium  ;  a  comment ; 
an  explanation ;  a  note. 

Explaining  the  text  in  short  glosses.  Baker. 

2.  An  interpretation  artfully  specious ;  a 
specious  representation ;  palliation. 

No  written  laws  can  be  so  plain,  so  pure. 

But  wit,  and  gloss,  and  malice  may  obscure.    Dryden. 

3.  [A.  S.  gl<ps ;  Dut.  ^r  Ger.  glas.  —  See  Glass.] 
Superficial  lustre ;  a  smooth,  shining  surface ; 
smoothness  ;  as,  "  The  gloss  upon  cloth." 

GL5S3,  v. n.  [i.  glossed  ;  pp.  olossino,  glossed.] 

1.  To  make  notes  or  explanations ;  to  com- 
ment. 

No  man  can  gloss  upon  this  text  after  that  manner.  H.  More. 

2.  To  make  sly  remarks  ;  to  insinuate. 

Her  equals  first  observed  her  growing  real. 

And,  laughing,  glossed  that  Abra  served  so  well.       Prior. 

GL6ss,  V.  a.    1.  To  explain  by  comment.   Donne. 

2.  To  palliate  by  specious  representation. 

You  have  the  heart  to  gloss  the  foulest  cause.  Phillips. 

3.  To  embellish  with  superficial  lustre ;  to 
make  smooth  and  shining;  as,  "To  gloss  linen." 

GL9S-SA'Rl-AL,a.  Relating  to  a  glossary.  Todd. 

GLftS'SA-RlST,  n.     1.  One  who  writes  a  gloss,  or 

comment ;  a  scholiast.  \Varton. 

2.  The  writer  of  a  glossary.  Tyrichitt. 

GL68'8A-RY,  n.  [L.  glossarium  ;  It.  glossario  ; 
Sp.  ^losar'io  ;  Fr.  glossaire.  —  See  Gloss.]  A 
dictionary  of  difficult  words  or  phrases  in  any 
language  or  ^vriter ;  a  dictionary  or  vocabulary 
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of  obscure  or  antiquated  worda;  %»,  "Tyrwhitt** 
Glossary  to  Chaucer."  StilUna/leet 

Byn.  —  ttte  Uictionaby. 

tGf,O.S.SA'T9R,  n.  [Vr.  fflosMteur.  — See  Gl(>m.] 
A  writer  of  gloaitea  ;  a  conunenutor ;  a  sloiiiia- 
ribt ;  a  scholiaat.  Bp.  Barlow. 

GUtau'^R,  n.     1.   One  who  write*  glossex:    a 

scholiast ;  a  commentator  ;  a  glusaariHt.    "  Tlic 

ghssera  upon  the  Alcoran."  L.  Addison. 

2.  One  who  poliahca  ;  a  poliaher.      Johtimn. 

GL6s'81-LY,  ad.     In  a  gloasy  manner.       Clarke. 

GL.088'l-Nf;88,  n.  The  state  of  being  gloany ; 
smooth  polish  ;  auperficial  lustre.  Boyle. 

t  GL(')88'|8T,  n.  A  writer  of  glosses ;  a  Kliissa- 
rist ;  a  commentator.  iliUon. 

Or.gs-^I'TIS,  n.  rCr.  yXiiaaa,  the  tongue.]  ( Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  tongue.  Dungliaon. 

GLOrs'LY,  a.  Appearing  specious  ;  bright.  Boag. 

GL68'8Q-CELE,  n.  [Or.  y/«ff<r/i,  the  tongue,  and 
Kitlri,  a  tumor.J  (Sled.)  An  extrusion  of  the 
tongue  from  disease ;  swelled  tongue.    Hoblyn. 

OLOS-sb'DI-A,  n.  [Gr.  y'luaga,  the  tongue,  and 
tlttof,  form.^  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  natives 
of  Australia.  Lotulon. 

GLAS'8Q-6P.|-GL6T'TIC.  a.  [Or.  yluaaa,  the 
tongue,  and  imyXurrlf,  the  epiglottis.]  (Anat.) 
Noting  the  muscles  which  pass  from  the  tongue 
to  the  epiglottis.  DungUton. 

GLQ8-86g'RA-PH(:r,  n.  A  scholiast;  a  com- 
mentator ;  a  glossarist.  Blount. 

GLOs-SQ-GRAPH'I-CAL,  a.  [Fr.  glottographique.] 
Belonging  to  glossography.  iieott. 

GLQS-8dG'RA-PHY,  rt.  fGr.  y^wffffa,  a  tongue,  and 
yp6(pu,  to  write  ;  It.  giossogrq/ia  ;  Sp.  glosogra- 
Jia ;  Fr.  glossographie.] 

1.  The  writing  of  glossaries,  glosses,  or  com- 
mentaries. Jofttison. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  description  of  the  tongue. 

Dunglison. 

GLOS-SQ-LO^'I-CAL,  o.     Belonging  or  relating 

to  glossology.  Ec.  Rev. 

GLOS-SOL'Q-^TST,  n.  One  versed  in  glossology, 
or  comparative  philology.  Clarke. 

glqs-s6l'o-(?y,  n. 
^-ftyof,  a  discourse ; 
logic.] 

1.  The  science  which  investigates  the  agree- 
ment and  the  differences  of  the  various  lan- 
guages written  or  spoken  by  mankind.       Park. 

The  applied  science  of  language,  if  confined  to  the  speech 
of  a  single  country  or  district,  tornis  the  imrtirular  graininar 
of  the  language  there  spoken:  but  if  it  embrsre  nianv  lan- 

?:u«ge»,  testing  their  formation,  construction,  and  powers  by 
he  common  standurd  of  universal  grammar,  it  is  tenneil.  by 
different  authors,  comparative  grammar,  comparative  philot 
Ogy, .  .  .  glottology,  or  glossology.  Sir  J.  Stotldart, 

2.  An  account  of  terms  used  in  a  science,  as 
botany;  technology.  Hentune, 

GLOS-SOP'5-TR  A,  n.  [Gr.  yluctrn,  the  tongue,  and 
Ttirpa,  a  rock.]  A  name  formerlv  given  to  fossil 
teeth  of  fishes  allied  to  the  sharV.       Eng.  Cye. 

GLOS-SOT'Q-MY,  n.  [Gr.  yXiaaa,  the  tongue, 
and  ro^i),  a  cutting;  r^^fw,  to  cut.}  (Surg.\ 
Dissection  of 'the  tongue.  LhingUson. 

GL6s'8Y,  a.  1.  Having  a  gloss ;  shining ;  smooth 
ly  polished.     "  A  glossy  scurf."  Milton 

2.  Specious.     "Glossy  duplicity." 


[Gr.  yXdaa^i,  a  tongue,  and 
It.  glossologia  ;    Fr.  glosto- 


Bostcell 
Ch.  Ob. 


GLOT'TAL,  a.    Relating  to  the  glottis. 

GLoT'T.\-LITE,  n.  IL.  Glota,  the  Clyde,  and  Gr. 
XiOoi,  a  stone.l  (Min.)  A  whitish  vitreous  min- 
eral, being  a  nydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime,  found  near  Port  Glasgow.  Dana. 

GLftT'TI8,  n.  [Gr.  yiurr/i.]  (^»a<.)  A  small, 
oblong  aperture  situated  at  the  summit  of  the 
larvnx  or  windpipe,  between  the  vocal  chords, 
anct,  by  its  dilatation  and  contraction,  contrib- 
uting to  the  modulation  of  the  voice.     Palmer. 

GLOT-TQ-LfiO'j-C.^L,  o.  Relating  to  | 
glossological. 

GLQT-TOL'9-QY,  n.  [Gr.  yXirra,  a  tonffue,  and 
XAyof,  a  discourse.]  Comparative  philoIoKj ; 
glossology.  Ed.  Rev. 
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fcLO^K,  V.  n.     See  Gloab.  Todd. 

GLOUT,  V.  n.    To  look  sullen,     [r.]  Milton. 

t  G  LOl>T,  ».  a.  [See  G  LO at.]  To  gaze  ;  to  view 
attentively  ;  to  gloat.  Translators  of  Bible,  loll. 

Gl6ve  (gluv),  n.  [A.  S.  glof,  a  glove,  and  a  cliff; 
clofen,  cloven.  —  W.  gohf,  a  cover.]  A  cover- 
ing for  the  hand,  with  a  separate  sheath  for 
each  finger.  Chaucer. 

To  throw  the  glove,  to  challenge  ;  to  defy.     Shak. 

GL6  VE  (gluv),  V.  a.  To  cover  as  with  a  glove.  Shak. 

GLOVE'-BAND,  n.  A  band  round  a  glove  at  the 
wrist,  to  secure  it ;  a  glove-clasp.       Simmonds. 

GLOVE'-CLAsP,  n.  1.  A  contrivance  for  keeping 

gloves  fastened  at  the  wrist.  Simmonds. 

2.  An  instrument  with  a  little  hook  at  the 

end  for  buttoning  gloves.  Simmonds. 

GL6v'5R  (gluv'?r),  n.  One  who  makes  or  sells 
gloves.  *>^«'^- 

GLOV'gR-ESS,  n.  A  woman  who  makes  gloves  ; 
a  female  glover.  ^*^- 

GL6v'PR'§-STITCH,  n.  {Med.)  A  method  of 
sewing  up  a  wound.  Scott. 

GL6vE'-STRETCH-5;R,  n.  An  instrument  for 
opening  the  fingers  of  gloves,  that  they  may  be 
easily  diawn  upon  the  hand.  Simmonds. 

GLO W'(gl5),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  fflowan  ;  Dut.  gloeijen ; 
Ger.  ginhen;  Dan.  glide;  Sw.  glodga.  —  W. 
gloew',  bright.]      [i.   glowed;  pp.   glowing, 

GLOWED.] 

1.  To  shine  with  intense  hght  and  heat ;  to 
exhibit  incandescence.  "  Fires  that  jrtow."  Pop:;. 

2.  To  shine  brightly ;    to  be  of  the  color  of 

any  thing  burning. 

Now  tjlowed  the  flrmaraent 
With  living  sapphires,  Miltoti. 

Clad  in  a  gown  that  glows  with  Tyrian  dyes.       Dri/deii. 

3.  To  be  hot,  as  the  flesh  ;  to  burn. 

The  cord  glides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands.      Gag. 

4.  To  be  inflamed,  as  by  admiration,  or  by 
any  strong  passion. 

So  iicrish  all  whose  breasts  ne'er  learned  to  glow 

For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others'  woe.  Pope. 

f  GLOW  (glo),  V.  a.     To  make  hot  so  as  to  shine. 

Fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool.     Shak. 

GLQW  (gl5),  n.  1.  Shining  or  white  heat ;  incan- 
descence. Johnson. 

2.  Brightness  of  color ;  lustre ;  shine. 

And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain.         Shak. 

3.  Ardor  or  vehemence  of  passion.    Johnson. 

GLoW'pR,  V.  n.  To  stare;  to  gloar.  —  See 
Gloak.     [Provincial.]  Brockett. 

GLOW'jNG,  a.  1.  Shining  with  intense  heat; 
incandescent.     "  Glowing  embers."         Milton. 

2.  Bright;    brilliant;    vivid.     "The   glowing 
violet."  Milton. 

3.  Fervid ;  hot ;  heated  ;  fiery 
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GL5z'9R,  n.  One  who  glozes ;  a  flatterer ;  a 
cajoler.  Gijford,  1580. 

GLOZ'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  glozes  ;  flat- 
tery ;  cajoling.  Mountagu. 

GLU'CjC,  a.  [Gr.  yXvKbi,  sweet.]  (Chem.)  Noting 
an  acid  obtained  from  a  solution  of  grape  sugar, 
saturated  with  baryta  or  lime.  Hoblyn. 

GLU-CI'NA,  )  n.  {Chem.)   A  white  earth  or  pow- 

GLU'CjNE,  )  der  found  in  the  beryl  and  the  em- 
erald ;  the  oxide  of  glucinium.  P.  C'gc. 

GLU-CIN'J-UM,  n.  [Gr.  y^K/cirj,  sweet ;  from  the 
sweetness  of  its  salts.]  (M«.)  The  metallic 
base  of  the  earth  glucina.  Brande. 

GLU-Ci'NL'M,  n.   Same  as  Glucinium.  Graham. 

GLU'COSE,  n.  [Gr.  ylvKVi,  sweet.]  {Chem.)  The 
sugar  obtained  from  grapes  and  many  other 
fruits,  and  also  from  starch  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid,  dittering  from  common  sugar  in 
having  larger  proportions  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen in  its  composition,  in  being  nearly  uncrys- 
tallizable,  and  less  sweet ;  grape-sugar  ;  starch- 
sugar.  Iloejfer. 

GLUE  (glu,  24),  n.  [Gr.  yXola  ;  Ij.glus,  or  gluten; 
It.glutine;  Sp.  oluten;  Fr.  gluten,  and  glu. — 
Gael. glaodh  ;  W.  glyd,^\ue^  Common  or  im- 
pure gelatine,  obtained  by  boiling  animal  sub- 
stances, especially  the  parings  of  ox  and  other 
thick  hides,  with  water,  and  used  as  a  cement  for 
joining  pieces  of  wood  or  other  substance.  Ure. 
Marine  glue,  a  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  naphtha, 
witli  some  shellac  added.  Simmonds. 

GLUE  (glu),  V.  a.  \i.  glued  ;  pp.  GLUING,  glued.] 

1.  To  join  with  glue  ;  to  cement.  Eccl.  xxii.  7. 

2.  To  fasten  closely  ;  to  unite  ;  to  lock. 

And  round  thy  phantom  glue  my  clasping  arms.    rope. 

GLUE'-BOIL-^R 

make  glue. 

GLU'?R,  w.  One  who  cements  with  glue.  Johnson. 
GLU'eV,  a.  Partaking  of  glue  ;  viscous.  Todd. 
GLU'?Y-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  gluey; 
•  viscidity  ;  adhesiveness.  Blount. 

GLU'ISH,  a.    Like  glue  ;  gluey.  Shei-wood. 


The  gilded  car  of  day 
His  glowing  axle  dotli  allay. 


Milton. 


One  whose  trade  it  is  to 
Johnson. 


4.  Ardent;  animated;  inspired;  rapt.  "The 
glowing  bard."  Lewis. 

GLOW'ING-Ly,  ad.  In  a  glowing  manner  ; 
brightly  ;  fervidly. 

GLOWWORM  (glo'wurm),  n.  {Ent.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  family 
Lampyridce,  of  which  the  genus  Lampijris  is 
the  type  ;  —  remarkable  for  the  light  which  they 
emit  during  the  night. 

D^g'  Fifteen  or  sixteen  species  of  glowworm  are 
known,  being  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  It  is  the  female  insect,  which  has  no  wings, 
that  gives  out  the  liglit,  and  it  proceeds  from  the  under 
part  of  the  abdomen,  near  the  tip.    Baird. 

GLQX-IJV'I-.^,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  na- 
tives of  tropical  America  ;  —  so  called  in  honor 
of  B.  P.  Gloxin,  of  Colmar.  Loudon. 

GLOZE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  glcsan,  to  gloze.  —  See  Gloss, 
No.  3J     [t.  glozed  ;  pp.  glozing,  glozed.] 

1.  To  natter  ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  cajole. 

So  glozerl  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  tuned.       Milton. 

2.  To  comment;  to  gloss  ;  to  extenuate. SAaA;. 

GLOZE,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  glozes  ;  flattery  ; 
insinuation.     "  The  glozes  of  a  fawning  spirit." 

B.  Jonson. 
2,  Specious  show  ;  gloss.  Sidney. 


GLUM,  a.    [From  gloom.]    Sullen ;  gloomy  ;  dull ; 

sad ;  sour.  Guardian. 

fGLUM,  v.n.  To  look  sour;  to  be  sullen.  Chaucer. 

t  GLUM,  n.  Sullenness  of  aspect ;  a  frown.  Skelton. 

GLU-iMA'CEOyS   (gly-ma'slms),  a.     (Bot.)  Like  a 

giume,  or  bearing  a  glume  or  glumes.        Gray. 

GLU'MAL,  a.     (Bo);.)  Having  a  glume.        Craig. 

GLU-MA'LE§,  n.  pi.  [See  Glume.]  {Bot.)  A 
name  given  by  Lindley  to  endogenous  plants 
having  glumaceous  flowers.  Craig. 

GLUME  (glum,  24),  n.  [L.  gluma,  a  hull 
or  husk.]  {Bot.)  One  of  the  bracts  of 
grasses ;  the  calix  and  corolla  of  corn 
and  grasses ;  the  husk  or  chaff  of 
grain.  P.  Cyc. 

GLU'MfiLLE,  n.  {Bot.)  An  inner  husk  of  grasses ; 
an  innermost  scale-like  envelope  to  the  ova- 
rium. Gray. 

GLU'MOUS,  a.    {Bot.)    Having  a  glume.     Smart. 

GLU'MJ-EN,  n.  The  compound  of  gum,  resin,  al- 
bumen, &c.,  bv  which  the  fibres  of  flax,  hemp, 
jute,  &c.,  are  cemented  together.      S.  M.  Allen. 

GLUM'PY,o.  Sulky;  sullen ;  morose.  D.Coleridge. 

GLUT,  V.  a.     [L.  ghitio,  to  gulp  down  ;    gluto,  a 

flutton ;  Fr.  erigloutir.  —  Gael,  ghit,  gluttony.] 
i.  glutted  ;  pp.  glutting,  glutted.] 

1.  To  swallow  eagerly;  to  devour.    "Lucked 
and  glutted  oftal."  Milton. 

2.'  To  cloy ;  to  sate ;  to  satiate  ;  to  disgust. 

I  found 
The  fickle  ear  soon  glutted  with  the  sound.         Prior. 

3.  To  feast  to  satiety ;  to  gratify  fully. 

His  faithful  heart,  a  b'oody  sacrifice. 

Torn  from  the  piave  to  glut  the  tyrant's  eyes.      Dryilcn. 

4.  To  fill  to  repletion  ;  to  overfill ;  to  gorge  ; 
to  stuff;  to  cram.    "  GliMing  the  market." 

Arbuthnot. 

GLUT,  n.     1.  That  which  is  gorged  or  swallowed. 

Milton. 


GLUTTONY   . 

2.  Plenty  even  to  loathing;  repletion.    '■•^ 
glut  of  study."  Pope, 

3.  More  than  enough;  a  supei abundance. 

If  you  pour  a  glut  of  water  upon  a  bottle,  it  receives  little 
of  it.  Ji.  Joitmu. 

4.  Any  thing  that  fills  up  a  passage.  Woodward. 

5.  IM.glut.]  A  large  wooden  wedge. Bees' s  Cyc. 

6.  {Falconry.)  The  slimy  substance  that  lies 
in  a  hawk's  paunch.  Craig, 

GLU-T.m'US,  n.  {Anat.)  A  muscle  situated  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  at  the  upper 
and  posterior  part  of  the  thigh.  Dunghsun. 

GLU  T^i-AL,  a.  [Gr.  ykovrds,  rump.]  Pertaining 
to  the  buttocks.     "  Gluteal  artery.     Dungltson. 

GLU'T^iN,  n.  [L.,  glue;  It.  glutine;  Sp.  4,  Yu 
gluteu-l 

L  A  viscid,  elastic  substance  obtained  from 
wheat  and  other  grains,  as  by  washing  wheat 
flour,  wrapped  in  a  coarse  cloth,  placed  under  a 
stream  of  water  so  as  to  carry  off  the  starch  and 
soluble  matters.  Brande. 

Gluten  contains  nitrogen,  and  has  consequcntlv  been 
called  the  vegeto-animal  principle.  Isruiide. 

2.  That  part  of  the  blood  in  animals  which 
gives  firmness  to  its  texture.  Maunder. 

GLU'T|-NATE,  V.  d.  [L.  glutino,  glutinxitus.]  To 
join  with  glue  ;  to  glue.  Bailey. 

GLU-TJ-NA'TION,  n.  \Ij.  gMinatic]  The  act 
of  joining  with  glue,     [b.]  Bailey. 

GLU'TJ-NA-tIve,  fl.  [L.  glutinativus ;  Yt.glu- 
thiatif.']  Tenacious  •,  glutinous  ;  viscous.  Todd. 

GLU'TJNE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  principle  resembling 
gluten,  but  differing  from  it  in  not  being  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Iloblyn. 

t  GLU-TI-N6S'|-TY,  n.    [It.  glutinosita  ;  Sp.  glu- 

tinosid'ad  ;    Fr.  glutinosite.]       Glutinousness  ; 

viscidity,     [b.]  Cotgrate. 

GLU'TJ-NOUS,  a.     [L.  glutinosus ;  gliden,  glue ; 

It.  iSf  Sp.  glidinoso  ;  Fr.  glutinettx.} 

1.'  Resembling,  or  relating  to,  gluten  or  glue ; 

gluey  ;  viscous  ;   viscid  ;   tenacious  ;   adhesive ; 

sticky;  emplastic.  "Glutinous  slime."  Derham. 
2.  {Bot.)  Overspread  with  a  viscid  substance 

like  glue.  Craig. 

GLU'TI-NOUS-NESS,  n.      The  quality  of  being 

glutinoils ;  viscidity.  Fuller. 

GLUT'TON  (glut'tn),  n.  [L.  gluto,  ghitonis,  or 
ghdto,  gluttonts ;  glutio,  to  swallow  ;  It.  gkiot- 
tone  ;  Sp.  gloton  ;  Fr.  glouton.] 

1.  One  who  eats  to  excess ;  a  voracious  eater ; 
a  gormand  ;  a  gormandizer. 

The  epicure  and  the  glutton  arc  considered,  by  common 
consent,  as  upon  a  level  with  the  lowest  of  the  brute  ctmi- 


tion. 

2.  One  eager  of  any 
thing  to  excess. 

Granville. 

3.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of 
carnivorous  quadru- 
peds noted  for  voracity ; 
wolverene;  Gulo. 

Audubon. 


Cogan. 


Disgorging  foul 
Their  devilish  glut. 


GLUT'TON     (glut'tn),    a.       Glutton  (Oulo  i«.«ci»). 

Gluttonotis.      Dryden. 
t  GLUT'TON  (glut'tn),  V.  a.    To  eat  to  excess; 

to  glut ;  to  overfill ;  to  gormandize.      Lovelace. 

GLUT'TON-ISH  (glut'tn-T.sh),  a.    Gluttonotis  ;  vo 
racious ;  greedy.  Sidney 

GLUT'TON-IZE  (glut'tn-Iz),  V.  n.  To  eat  to  ex- 
cess ;  to  gormandize,     [b.]  HallyweU- 

GLUT'TON-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  glutton; 
greedy  ;  swinish.  Congrere. 

11  GLUT'TON-OUS  (glut'tn-us)  [gliit'tn-as,  S.  P. 
K.  Sm. ;  glut'un-us,  W.  Ja.],  a. 

1  Given  to  excessive  feedmg;  voracious; 
gluttonish.  "  Gluttonous  m^ws.'  Shak.  Ihis 
gluttonous  age."  Eakigh. 

■'  2.  Consisting  in  gluttony.     "^^^'^\,']?^ 
due  nourishment  no  gluttonous  delight.    Mtltmi 

II  GLUT'TON-OtJS-LY,  ad.  In  a  gluttonous  man- 
ner ;  with  the  voracity  of  a  glutton. 

IIGLUT'TON-Y  (glut'tn-e)  [glSt'tn-e,  S. -P- ^- *■- 
Sm.;  glut'ij.;-?,  W.Ja.],n.  Excess  of  eatmg, 
voracity  ;  a  habit  of  gormandizing. 
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GLUT 


Ne'or  looki  to  hearen,  amiilat  hi* 
But,  with  bo«<>tt('ct,  buc  inKrutitud 
CnuiK.  *n4  biuphcinc*  liit  fueder, 


Rwlnlah  olytlony 

rgcuui  jbait. 


Millon. 

CLU'y,  a.    See  Gluey.  Harvey, 

Ol.Y,   V.   n.     [Iccl.   ffloe.]     To   squint;   to  glee. 

[Provincial,  Eng.]  Itay. 

GI.t^'P-KlNK,  n.     [Or.  y^wrfcj,  or  yiiurfprff,  sweet; 


Vt.  (//i/ciriiie.]    (t'hcin.)    A  sweet  principle,  ex 
tracted  from  fatty  substances 


Ure. 


GLV-CfiR'l-ZlNE,  n.    See  Gltcybkhizine. 

GI.i'^^'PR-OLB,  M.  [Or.  y^iiic/prff,  sweet,  and  V.ri, 
matter.]  (Chem.)  The  hypothetical  base  of 
glycerine.  Craig. 

i;LiC''|-COL,  M.  [Or.  yXvKbf,  sweet.]  {Chem.) 
Gelatine  sugar,  a  substance  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  on  sugar.  Ctaig. 

(»IA''(^|NE,  n.     [Gr.  yilu<c6f,   sweet;    It.  glicina.'\ 

(Hot.)  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  genus  of 

climbing,  leguminous  plants  now  termed  Afis- 

taria.  J'^'ig-  f'gc. 

XJiBLt^'l-tJM   (glTsh'^-um),  n.      Glucinium.  —  See 

^^  Gli'cinii'M.  Fratieis. 

CLY'CQ-cInE,  n.     {Chem.)  Glycicol.       Gregory. 

(;1A'-OOL'|C,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  glycocinc.  Gregory. 

<;i<Y-C6'NI-AN,  a,    Glyconic.  Chambers. 

V,U\-CCi^'\C,  a.  [Gr.  V).uKiJ>vttoi  ;  Low  1..  glyca- 
nium.]  {Pros.)  Applied  to  a  kind  of  Greek  or 
Latin  verse  formed  of  a  spondee,  a  choriambus, 
and  a  pyrrhic ;  —  so  named  from  its  inventor, 
Glycon.  Blount, 

ahfq-YR-RHi'ZJl  (glts-e-rl'zsi),  n.     [Or.  y^.uxw, 

sweet,  and  ^/^a,  a  root.]    {Hot.)   A  genus  of  ex- 

,^_   ogenous,  heroaceous,  pea-flowered  plants ;   the 

^B  licorice  plant.  P,  Cyc. 

(JT.Y-rtR'Riri-ZlXE,  n.  {Chsm.)  The  peculiar 
saccharine  matter  of  the  root  of  Glycyrrhiza 
glabra,  or  common  licorice.  Brande. 

(•OLfN,  n.    [Ir.]    A  glen.  —  See  Glen.  Spenser. 

GL^PH  (gllf),  n.  [Gr.  Y^''<P''i<  carving;  Y?.i<j>a>,  to 
carve;  Sp.  glifo  ;  Ft.  g/yphe,  glyph.]  {Arch.) 
An  engraved  or  cut  channel.  Britton. 

GLV PH'IC  (gllf  jk),  n.  [See  Glyph.J  A  picture 
or  figiire  by  which  a  word  is  impbfed ;  a  hiero- 
glyphic,    [r.]  Todd, 

GL'f  I'ir'IC,  a.    1.  Relating  to  glyphs. 

2.  Relating  to  sculpture  or  carving.  Bonomi. 

GI,tPH'0-(;RAPir,  n.     1.  A  plate  formed  b^  the 

glyphographic  process.  Ogihie. 

2.  .\n  impression  taken  from  a  plate  formed 

by  the  glyphographic  process.  Alhenceum. 

ol.tPH'Q-GRAPH,  v,a.  [Gr.  y^-tdu,  to  engrave, 
and  Yp6<pu>,  to  write  or  aescribe.J  To  form,  as 
plates,  by  the  process  of  glyphography.  Ogilvie. 

Gl.Y-PHOG'EA-PHgR,  n.  One  versed  in  glyphog- 
rapliy-  Palmer. 

GLYPH-O-GRApH'IC,  o.  Belonging  or  relating 
to  glyphography.  Dr.  Lindley. 

GLY-PHOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  yXiil>ui,  to  engrave, 
and  y?6ipui,  to  write  or  describe.]  An  electro- 
type process,  in  which,  by  depositing  a  coating 
of  copper  upon  an  engraved  plate  previously 
prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner,  a  copy  in  metal 
IS  obtained  with  a  raised  surhice,  suitable  for 
being  printed  afler  the  manner  of  ordinary  let- 
ter-press. Palmer. 

GI,YP'T|C,  o.  [Gr.  yXvirr6(,  carved ;  ylb^w,  to 
carve;  Fr.  glyptique.]  {Sciilp.)  Pertaining  to 
the  carving  on  stone,  gems,  or  other  hard  sub- 
stances. Craig. 

GLtP'Tlc  ».  The  art  of  carving  on  stone,  gems, 
or  other  hard  substances.  Brande. 

^'^'"1'9-rx^N.  «.  [Gr.  y;.DTrrfj,  engraved,  and 
ifio^'i;,6fiofTOi,  a  tooth.]  An  extinct  gigantic  quad- 
ruped, belonging  to  the  family  of  armadillos  ;  — 
so  named  from  its  teeth,  which  are  longitudi- 
nally fluted.  Brande, 

GLtP-TQ-GRAPH'jC.  a,  [Fr.  glyptographique.l 
Relating  to  glyptography.        '  '■^    *     *-  2<^^ 

G1.YP-T(^G'RA-Pny,  n.  [Gr.  yXvirT6(,  engraved, 
and  Ypdipo},  to  write  or  describe ;    Fr.  glyptogra- 
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phie."]    A  description  of  the  art  of  en^^raving 
upon  gems.  Bnt.  Crit. 

a  I.  fP-  TO-  THE'CJf,  n.  [Gr.  yU^u,  to  carve,  and 
OfiKti,  a  case.]  A  building  or  room  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  works  of  sculpture.  Brande. 

GMfiL'|N.lTE(p.«l'jn-n),  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda ;  hydrolite ;  — 
80  called  from  Prof.  Gmelin,  of  Tubingen.  Dana, 

QJfA-PllA' Ll-(jM,  n.  [Gr.  yvnipdXuov,  the  wool 
of  the  teasel.]  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  of 
many  species  ;  —  commonly  called  everlasting, 

t  GNAR  (nar),  V.  n.    To  growl ;  to  gnarl.  Spenser. 

GNAR  (nar),  n.  A  hard  knot  in  a  tree  or  in  wood ; 
knarl ;  knurl.  —  See  Knuul.  C/iaucer. 

GNARL  (narl),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  gnyrran,  or  gnomian ; 
gnome,  sorrowful,  complaining ;  Dut.  knorren ; 
Ger.  gnurren,  or  knarren,  to  creak,  to  rattle  ; 
Dan.  knurre  ;  Sw.  kiiarra.]  [».  onauled  ;  pp. 
ONARLINO,  ONARLEU.]     '1  o  growl ;  to  snarl. 

And  wolvva  arc  gnarliitg  who  fhall  gnaw  theo  first.    Shai. 

GNARL'^D  (narl'fd),  a.  Knotty;  twisted;  cross- 
grained  ;  knarled.     ♦'  The  gnarled  oak."    Shak, 

GNAR'LY(nar'-),a.  Having  knots  ;  knotty.  "The 
tough  and 5r«ar/y  oak."  Antonio's  Revenge,  1602. 

GNAsH  (nSsh),  V,  a.  [Dut.  knaschen,  or  knarzen ; 
Ger.  knirschen  ;  Dan.  knaske ;  Sw.  gnissla,  and 
kfiastra.]  \i.  gnashed  ;  pp.  gnashing, 
GNASHED.]  To  Strike  together,  as  the  teeth ; 
to  clash.  Eccles.  xxx.  10. 

GNAsH   (nasli),  y.   n.     To   grind  or  collide  the 
teeth  :  —  to  strike  or  dash  tne  teeth  together,  as 
in  anger,  pain,  or  anguish.     "  Crnashing  for  an- 
guish, ana  despite,  and  shame."  Milton. 
Tlie  monster  fell,  and,  gnashing,  witli  huge  tutks 
Ploughed  up  the  earth. ,  Smith. 


GNAsH'ING  (nftsh'ing),  n 
in  pain. 

GNAsH'JNG-LY  (njtsh'-),  ad. 


Collision  of  the  teeth 
Matt,  Tiii.  12. 


With  gnashing. 

Clarke, 

GNAT  (n5t),  rt.  [A.  S.  gruet.']  (Ent,)  A  small, 
winged,  stinging  insect,  of  several  species,  in- 
eluding  the  mosquito  ;  the  Culex,        Eng.  Cyc. 

GNAT'-FL6\^-eR  (nat'-),  n.  {Bot.)  A  flower  called 
also  the  bee-flower ;  Ophrys  apifera.     Johnson, 

GJ\rji- THA  '  TIS,  n.  [Gr.  yvdOoi,  the  jaw.]  (Med,) 
Inflammation  of  the  jaw  or  cheek.     Dunglison, 

GN.VTHdN'lC,  ?  (n,.,h5n'-),a.     [Gr.  r.oO,a.., 

GNA-TH6n'1-CAL,  )  the   name  of  a  parasite  in 

the  later  cometiy  ;  L.  Gnatho.]   Like  a  parasite  ; 

flattering ;  deceitful,     [r.]  Colman. 

tGNA-THON'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  Flatteringly;  de- 
ceitfully,    [r.]  '         "  Cockeram. 

ONAT'UNG  (nat'ljng),  n.   Alittlegnat.    ChurchilL 

GNAT'-SNAP-P?R  (nat'snip-p^r),  n.  A  bird  that 
lives  by  catching  gnats.  Hakewill. 

GNAt'-STRAIN-PR,  n.  One  who  strains  out 
gnats  :  —  one  who  places  too  much  importance 
on  little  things; — so  named  in  allusion  to 
Matt,  xxiii.  24.  More. 

GNAt'-WORM  (nat'wUrm),  n.  The  larva  of  the 
gnat.  Browne. 

GNAw  (nftw),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  gnagan ;  Dut.  knagen, 
or  knaauweti;  Ger.  gnagen;  Dan.  gnave,  or 
nage ;  Icel.  gnaga,  or  naga ;  Sw.  gnaga,  or  nag- 
ga.  — Gr.  Kvdai,  to  grate,  to  scrape.]  [i.  gnawed  ; 

pp.  gnawing,  GNAWED.] 

1.  To  bite ;  to  nibble  ;  to  keep  biting. 

AlasI  why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  lip?  Shale. 

2.  To  eat  into,  or  wear  away,  by  continued 
biting. 

Onawing  with  my  teeth  ray  bonds  Monder.         Shal: 

3.  To  corrode  ;  to  fret ;  to  waste. 

O'er  the  wild  waste  the  stupid  ostrich  strays. 

In  devious  search  to  pick  her  scanty  meal. 

Whose  fierce  digestion  gnaws  the  tem|icred  ite«I.     MiekU. 

GNAw  (nftw),  V.  n.  To  use  the  teeth,  as  in  biting. 
A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon.  Shot. 

GNAWED  (niwd),  p.  a.  L  Worn  away  by  biting 
or  by  corrosion. 

2.  {Bot.)  Irregularly  jagged.  Ilensloto. 

GNAW'^R  (n&wV)>n>  1-  He  who,  or  that  which, 
gnaws.  Bp.  Andrews. 
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2.  {Zool.)  The  Rodentia,  or  Olirea.      Craiy. 

GNAw'ING  (nXv/'\n^),p.a.   1.  Eating  by  degrees; 
wearing  awa^  by  biting. 
2.  Corroding ;  fretting  ;  wasting  away. 

GNEE  (n«),  fi.  {Zonl.)  A  species  of  antelope. 

GNEiHH  (nia)  [uia,  Sm.  Wb. ;  ne'ia.  K.),n.  [Ger. 
4rlt.  gneia.]  (Min.)  A  htratiiied  primary  rock, 
generally  comp<iHed  of  the  same  material*  a* 
granite,  viz.,  quartz,  f«'Ispar,  and  mica,  but  ad- 
mitting of  coiiKidcrable  variety  by  the  aiibsti- 
tution  of  other  minerals  for  cither  of  these  in- 
gredienu.  Eng.  (iye. 

ONEIH'pOId, a.  [Eng.  gneiss  and  Or.  »?^,  form.] 
(Min.)  Having  aomc  ot  the  charactcristica  of 
g^neiss. 

A  rock  intermediate  between  granite  and  gnciaa  la  called 
gntitmiit  granite.  Varna. 

GNElS'»6SB,  a.    (Min.)  Having  the  structure  or 

composition  of  gneiss.  LyeU. 

GNlB'BLB  (nlb'bl),  r.  a.    See  Nibble.        Todd. 

tGNIDE,  r.  a.    [K.  S.  gnidan.]    To  rxxh.  Chaucer 

t  GNr)FF  (nBO,  n.  [A.  S.  gnafan,  to  gnaw.  Skin- 
ner.]    A  miser  ;  a  churl.  Chancer. 

GNOME  (nSm),  n.  [Or.  yvw/<wi',one  that  knows  or 
examines ;  It.  gnoiui,  gnomes  ;  Sp.  gnomo,  a 
gnome  ;  Fr.  gnome.]  A  diminutive  being,  or 
elemental  spirit,  supposed  by  the  Cabalists  to 
inhabit  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  the 
guardian  of  quarries,  mines,  &c.  London  Ency. 

The  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  gnome.  I'ope. 

OJ^b'ME  (na'm?)  [nfl'm?,  .Sm. ;  u6m,  Todd],  n. 
[Gr.  yi-ti/iij.]     A  brief  reflection  ;  a  maxim. 

Peacham. 
GNOM'IC  (n»m'ik),  )  „.     [q,.  y^„^,,^ .  ,^. 

GN6M'I-CAL  (n6in'?-k»I),  >  ^  Sp.  gnomico ;  Fr. 
gnomique.] 

1.  Dealing  in  maxims ;  sententious.  Brande. 

2.  [See  Gnomon.]     Gnomonical.  Boyle. 

GN6M-Q-L65'|C  (n5m-o-16j'jk),  ;  „       p^^. 

GN6M-0-Lr>9'|-CAI.  (n»m-o-I5j'?-k»l),  )  taining 
to  gnomology  ;  aphoristical.  Ash. 

GNQ-m6l'0-«Y  (no-m5l'o-j?),  n.  [Gr.  yrtifiv,  an 
opinion,  and  i-dyof, a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on, 
or  a  collection  of,  maxims.  Milton. 

GNO'MON  (ns'mon),  n.  [Gr.  yt^/iuy,  something 
that  makes  a  thing  known,  an  index  ;  yrw^ai, 
to  know ;  L.  gnomon.] 

1.  (Dialling.)  The  hand,  style,  or  pin  of  a  sun- 
dial, which  being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
shows  by  its  shadow  the  hour  of  the  day.  Harris. 

2.  (^Astron.)  A  style,  column,  or  pillar 
erected  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  in  order 
to  point  out  the  altitudes  of  the  sun  by  measur- 
ing the  lengths  of  shadows.  Brande. 

3.  (Geom.)  The  space  in- 
cluded between  the  lines 
formed  by  two  similar  par- 
allelograms, of  which  the  smaller  is  inscribed 
within  the  larger,  so  as  to  have  one  angle  in 
each  common  to  both.  Grier. 

Onomon  of  a  globe,  the  index  of  the  hour  circle. 

GNQ-M6N'|C  (no-mSn'jk),  >  „.       [Or.  yp». 

GN0-M6n'1-CAL  (no-mnn'9-k9l),  >  /lofi/rck  ;  h. gno- 

monicus;  It."<St  Sp.  gnomonico;  Tr.  gnomonione.] 

Pertaining  to  gnomonics,  or  the  art  of  dialling. 

Chambers. 

Onomonie  projection,  a  representation  nf  one  of  tli« 

hemispheres  of  the  earth  on  a  flat  surface,  the  pole 

l>einp  the  centre  of  that  surface,  and  tlie  point  ofsiKht 

being  taken  at  the  centre  of  tlie  sphere.         Da.  4r  P. 

GN9-M6N'|-CAL-LY,  ad.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gnoinonic  projection.  P.  Cye, 

GNQ-MAN'ICS  (no-mfin'jks),  II.  p/.  [Gr.  yvioportK/i; 
yviaiioiv,  a  gnomon  ;  L.,  It.,  if  Sp.  gnomonica ; 
Fr.  qnomoniqtie.]  The  art  of  constructing  dials ; 
dialling.  Brande. 

GN6'.MON-IsT  (na  mpn-Ist),  n.  One  versed  in  gno- 
monics. Boyle. 

GN6-MQN-6L'0-^Y,n.  [Gr.  yriitvw,  a  gnomon, 
and  Uyof,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  gnomon- 
ics or  dialling.  Maunder. 

ON^S'TJC  (nSs'tjk),  rt.  [Or.  yrvoriKii  ;  yiyvwccw. 
to  know  ;  L.  giiosticus  ;  It.  if  Sp.  gnostico  ;  Fr. 
gnosti(fue.]  { Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  earlj  sect  of 
Christian  philosophers,  whose  origin  is  involved 
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m  much  obscurity  :  —  one  who  professed  to  in- 
terpret the  Scriptures  by  the  aid  of  philosophy. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  their  opinions  that  will 
apply  equally  to  all  the  sects  into  which  the  Gnostics  were 
divided.  J'-  Vyc. 

GNOS'TJC,  a.     Relating  to  the  Gnostics.    Percy. 

aN6s'T|-Cl§M  (n6s'te-sizni),n.  The  system  of  the 
Gnostics.  -P-  Ci/c. 

GNV  (nu),  n.  1.  {Zoal.) 
A  wild  animal  of 
Africa,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  ante- 
lopes, with  a  head 
like  that  of  a  buffa- 
lo, and  a  body  with 
the  proportions  of 
a  horse. 

Van  Der  Hoeven. 
2.  The  draft-iron 
attached  to  the  end 
of  a  plough-beam. 


Gnu  QAntilope  gnu). 


[Local.]     Wright. 
GO,  V.  n.     [Goth,  gaggan  (pronounced  gangan) ; 
A.  S.  ga,  gan,  or  gangan ;  Get.  gehen ;  Dan. 
gaa ;  Icel.  ganga ;  Sw.  gh ;  Scot.  §  Old  Eng. 
</a.]     [L  went;  pp.  ooixo,  gone.] 

1.  To  move ;  to  pass ;  to  proceed ;  to  ad- 
vance ;  to  be  in  motion  from  any  cause  or  in 
any  manner,  as  by  the  action  of  the  limbs,  or 
by  conveyance,  or  as  a  machine  ;  —  used  some- 
times literally  and  sometimes  figuratively. 

The  mourners  go  about  the  streets.       Ecclea.  xii.  5. 
'Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches;  none 
Oi)  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own.  Pope. 

2.  To  walk,  as  distinguished  from  other  modes 
of  moving.     "  Ride  or  go."  Chattcer. 

You  know  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service,  where  it  cannot  go.  Shak: 

Our  souls  can  neither  fly  nor  go.  Waits. 

3.  To  depart ;  — opposed  to  come. 

We  see  a  thing  in  motion;  the  distance  from  us  lessens: 
the  thing  approaches,  and  we  say  it  comes;  butif  the  distance 
increases,  the  thing  departs,  and  we  say  it  goes.   Richardson. 

4.  To  be  pregnant. 

And  now  with  second  hopes  she  giocs, 
And  calls  Lucina  to  her  throes. 

5.  To  reach  ;  to  extend. 


Milton. 


6.  To  contribute ;  to  conduce  ;  to  concur. 

Ingredients  that  go  to  the  making  up  of  such  different  hu- 
mors and  constitutions.  Addison. 

7.  To  be  in  any  state ;  to  fare.  "  It  shall  go 
ill  with  him."  Jo*)  xx.  26.  "  To  go  naked.".SioJ/(t. 

8.  To  be  about;  to  be  on  the  point.  "  And, 
I  WHS  going  to  say."  Locke, 

9.  To  be  reckoned;  to  be  esteemed.  "The 
money  .  .  .  should  go  according  to  its  true  val- 
ue." Locke. 

To  gn  about,  to  attempt;  to  endeavor. —  To  jro 
ahead,  to  proceed. —  To  go  between,to  mediate  ;  to  in- 
terpose. —  To  go  by,  to  act  by,  or  in  obedience  to,  as 
a  rule. —  To  go  down,  to  be  swallowed.— TV)  go  for, 
to  be  in  favor  of;  to  support.  [17.  S.]  —  To  go  of,  to 
go  away  :  —  to  explode,  as  a  gun.  —  To  go  out,  to 
become  extinct,  as  a  light. — To  go  over,  to  revolt,  as 
from  one  party  to  another :  —  to  think  upon  ;  to  revolve. 
j^-"  Oo  is,  at  least  in  the  present  stage  of  our 
language,  defective  in  tlie  past  tense.  fVent,  at  least 
in  its  current  sense,  is  without  a  present.  The  two 
words,  however,  compensate  their  mutual  deficien- 
cies, and  are  to  each  other  complementary."  Latham. 
"  To  go  is  usually  interpreted  in  union  with  prepo- 
sitions, or  even  with  other  words  connected  with  it ; 
and  thus,  improperly,  the  meaning  of  the  whole  phrase 
13  ascribed  to  the  single  word."    Richardson. 

"  When  joined  with  particles,  as  about,  aside,  be- 
tween, down,  off,  through,  &c.,  it  still  retains,  either 
literally  or  figuratively,  the  general  senseof  moving, 
proceeding,  or  passing,  the  qualifying  or  restraining 
of  this  meaning  lying  with  the  particle,  and  not  being 
a  new  meaning  of  the  verb."    Smart. 
GO,v.a.  Todo;  as,  "To^'oit."    [Vulgar.]  Booth. 
Oo  your  ways,  take  your  departure  ;  away  with  you. 
GO,  n.     1.  The  fashion   or   prevailing  mode  ;  as, 
"  Quite  the  ^o."     [Colloquial.]  Bartlett. 

2.  A  spree  or  noisy  merriment.  "  A  high 
go."-    [Colloquial  or  vulgar.]  Brockett. 

GOAD  (god),  n.  [A.  S.  gad,  goad;  Icel.  gaddr,  a 
pin  ;  Sw.  gadd,  a  sting.]  A  stick  with  a  pointed 
iron  i.i  one  end  for  driving  beasts.  Hoole. 

GOAD,  V.  a.     [i.  GOADED  ;  pp.  GOADING,  GOADED.] 

1.  To  prick  with  a  goad.  Johnson. 

2.  To  incite  ;  to  stimulate ;  to  urge. 

Most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation  that  doth  i/oad  us  on 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue.  ShaJc. 


GOAL  (gol),  n.     [Fr.  gallic.  —  "W.  gwyal.'] 

1.  The  post  or  mark  set  to  bound  a  race. 

Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 

With  rapid  wheels.  Milton. 

2.  The  starting-post. 

Hast  thou  beheld,  when  from  the  goal  they  start, 

The  youthful  charioteers,  with  heaving  heart, 

Kush  to  the  raceV  Dryden. 

3.  The  final  purpose ;  design  ;  end. 

£ach  individual  seeks  a  several  gocd.  Pope. 

GOAM,  V.  a.    See  Gaum.  Todd. 

GOAR,  n.  A  piece  of  cloth  inserted  to  widen  a 
garment ;  — commonly  written  gore.     Johnson. 

GOAE'JNG,  a.    {Natd.)  See  Gokino.  Craig. 

fGOAR'lSH,  a.  Patched ;  mean.  "  The  ^oar/sA 
Latin  they  write  in  their  bonds."      Beau,  ig  Fl. 

GOAT  (got),  n.  [Goth.  ^ratYei;  A.  S.  gat;  Dut. 
geit ;  Ger.  geisz  ;  Dun.  ged ;  Icel.  geit ;  Sw.  get ; 
Turk,  geitzi  ;  Heb.  '''13,  a  kid ;  Gael,  gobhar,  a 

goat.]  (Zo"l.)  A  ruminant  quadruped  of  the 
genus  Capra,  characterized  by  its  long  horns, 
which  are  hollow,  seated  on  the  crest  of  the 
forehead,  annulated  on  the  surface,  and  turned 
backwards.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

GOAT'-CHA-F^R,  TO.     A  kind  of  beetle.    Bailey. 

GOAT'-FIG,  n.  The  wild  fig,  or  the  fig-tree  in  its 
wild  state.  Booth. 

GOAT'-FISH,  TO.  A  fish  caught  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  Balistes  capriscus.  Todd.     Booth. 

GOAT'HERD,  TO.     One  who  tends  goats.   Spenser. 

GOAT'-HORNED  (-hbrnd),  a.  Having  the  horns 
of  a  goat.  Dyer. 

GOAT'ISH,  a.  1.  Resembling  a  goat.  "  Goatish 
satyrs."  P.  Fletcher. 

2.  Rank  ;  offensive.  "  A  ^roa^wA  smell."  Afore. 

3.  Lustful ;  lecherous  ;  salacious.  Shak. 

GOAT'ISH-LY,  ad.  In  a  goatish  manner  ;  lust- 
fully ;  lasciviously.  Booth. 

GOAT'ISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  goat- 
ish ;  salaciousness.  Booth. 

GOAT'-MAR'JO-RAM,TO.  {Bot.)  A  plant  ;  goat's- 
beard ;   Tragopogon.  Johison. 

GOAT'MlLK-ipR,  TO.  {Omith.)  A  kind  of  bird; 
the  goatsucker.  —  See  Goatsucker.       Bailey. 

GOAT'S'-BANE,  TO.  {Bot.)  A  plant;  the  Aco)ii- 
tum  tragoctonum.  Ojilvie. 

GOAT'S'-BEARD,  to.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Tra- 
gopogon, having  long  down  on  its  seed.        Lee. 
GOAT'-SKIN,  TO.    The  skin  of  a  goat.  Pope. 

GOAT'S'-MILK,  to.    The  milk  of  the  goat. 

GOAT'S-RUE  (g5ts'ri]),  to, 

genus  Galega. 
GOAT'S-THORN,  TO.    {Bot.)  A  plant  belonging  to 

the  genus  Astragalus  ;  Astragalus  tragacantka 

(great   goat's-thorn),   or  Astragalus  poterium 

(small  goat's-thorn). 

G6AT'StJCK-?R,  TO. 

(Ornith.)  A  name 
common  to  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  Ca- 
primtilgus,  of  which 
the  whip-poor-will  is 
an  American  varie- 
ty ;  night-jar ;  night- 
hawk  ;  wheel-bird  ;  —  Common  goatsucker, 
so  named  from  a  pop-        {CapHmvigm  Eurupana). 

ular  but  erroneous  notion  of  its  sucking  goats. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

GOAT'WEED,  TO.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Capraria ;  Capraria  hifiora.  Loudon. 

GOB,  TO.  [Etymology  uncertain.  Fr.  gohhe,  or 
qohe,  a  poison  ball ;  W.  gob,  a  heap  ;  gwp,  a 
bill.  — Gael.  <Sf  Ir.  gob,  bill,  snout,  mouth  ;  Scot. 
gab,  mouth,  prate.] 

1.  A  small  quantity.  VEstrange. 

2.  A  mouthful.     [Low.]  Johnson. 
G0B'B?;T,  TO.     [A.  Aim.,  ot  gob.  — Yr.  gobet.'\     A 

mouthful,     [r.]  Wickliffe. 

GOB'B5T,t'.a.  To  swallow  by  mouthfuls ;  to  swal- 
low greedily.     [Low.]  L' Estrange. 

t  g6b'B?T-LY,  ad.    In  pieces.  Huloet. 

GOB'BING,  TO.     {Mining.)  The  refuse  that  remains 


{Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
Loudon. 


Loudon. 


To  make  a  noise  in  the  throat,  as 
Prior. 


{Pal.)    A 
Pi^et. 


after  the  removal  of  coal,  and  that  is  thrown 

back  into  the  excavations.  Brande. 

GOB'BLE  (gSb'bl),  V.  a.     [A  dim.  from  gob.    Fr. 

gober.]  [i.  gobhled  ;  pp.  gokhling,  gobbled.] 

1.  To  swallow  in  large  pieces;  to  swallow 
greedily.   "  Supper  gobbled  up  in  haste."  Swift. 

2.  To  sound  in  the  throat,  as  the  note  made 
by  a  turkey. 

He  [the  turkey]  struts  about  the  yard  and  gobhlex  out  a 
note  of  self-approbation.  Gotdsniilli. 

GOB'BLE,  V.}l. 
a  turkey. 

GOB'BLE,  TO.  1.  The  noise  made  by  a  turkey.  Forby. 
2.  Noisy  talk;  gabble.  [Colloquial.]   Wright. 

GOB'BLE-GIJT,  TO.  One  who  swallows  food  by 
mouthfuls ;  a  greedy  feeder.  [Vulgar.]  Sherwood. 

GOB'BLfR,  TO.    1.  One  that  gobbles  or  gulps  down. 

large  mouthfuls.  Johnson. 

2.  A  turkey-cock.     [Colloquial.]  Wright. 

GdB'5;-LlN,  a.  [Fr.]  Noting  a  fine  species  of 
French  tapestry  ;  —  so  called  after  Gillcs  Gobe- 
lin, a  famous  dyer  of  scarlet  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  1.  Gent.  Mag. 

GO'— Bf-TWEEN,  TO.  An  agent  or  interposer  ;  one 
who  transacts  business  with  two  or  more  parties. 

The  packei  allows  the  clothier  to  say  what  he  pleases;  and 
the  broker  hat.  Ais  countenance  ready  to  laugh  with  the  mer- 
chant, though  the  abuse  is  to  tUU  on  himself,  because  he 
knows  thac,  as  a  go-between,  he  shall  find  his  account  in  being 
in  the  good  graces  of  a  man  of  wealth.  Addisvii. 

GO  'Bl-b,  TO.     [Sp.  gobio,  a  gudgeon.] 
genus  of  fossil  perch-like  fishes. 

GOB'L^T,  to.  [Fr.  gobclet.]  A  large  drinking 
cup  or  bowl  without  a  handle.  Dryden- 

GOB'LJN,  to.  [Low  L.  gobelinus  ;  Fr.  gobelin.— 
Ger.  kobold.J 

1.  An  evil  spirit ;  a  frightful  phantom. 

To  whom  the  goblin,  full  of  wrath,  replied.         Milton. 

2.  A  fairy  ;  an  elf. 

Go.  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  jointf 

With  dry  convulsions.  Shak. 

g6b'-LINE,  to.  {Naut.)  A  rope  leading  from  the 
martingale  inboard ;  a  back-rope.  Dana. 

GO'BY,  TO.  [Gr.  KtojStds ;  L.  gobitis,  and  qobio ;  Sp. 
gobio.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  small  acantnopterygi- 
ous  fishes  of  several  species,  varying  from  three 
to  six  inches  in  length ;  the  goget  or  sea-gud- 
geon ;  Gobius.  Yarrell. 

GO '-BY,  TO.  1. 1  Delusion ;  artifice ;  escape.  Collier. 
2.  A  passing  by ;  neglect;  as,  "  To  give  a  per- 
son the  go-by."     [Colloquial.] 

GO'-CART,  TO.  A  small  frame  or  enclnawe  on 
wheels,  in  which  children  learn  to  walk  without 
danger  of  falling.  Prior. 

GOD,  TO.  [M.  Goth.  Guth;  A.  S.,  Frs.,  &  Dut. 
God;  ¥\.godt;  Ger.  Goft;  Dan.,  Icel.,  4f  Sw. 
Gud:  —  Pers.  choila;  Hind,  khoda,  codam.] 

1.  The  Supreme  Being ;  Jehovah. 

God  is  a  spirit:  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  trutli.  John  iv.  24. 

2.  A  false  god  ;  an  imaginary  deity  ;  an  idol. 

Moses  said,  They  have  made  them  porfsof  gold.  £ar.xi[xii.31, 

3.  A  ruler ;  a  prince. 

I  have  said,  Ye  are  gods,  and  all  of  you  are  children  of  the 
Most  High.  J''-  '*»»"•  «• 

4.  Any  thing  too  much  honored.  Phil.  iii.  19. 
God  speed,  may  God  grant  success,  —  a  form  of  wisli 

or  prayer.  "  Neither  bid  him  God  speed."  2  John  10. 
.^-"  There  is  a  beauty  in  the  name  appropriated 
by  the  Saxon  nations  to  the  Deify  unequalled  except 
by  his  most  venerated  Hebrew  appellation,  ./ehorah 
or  Jah,  the  existence,  subsistence,  he  who  exists  of 
himself,  absolutely  and  indei)endeiitly.  In  A.  S.  God 
both  signifies  God  iLUd  good :  but  man  is  used  to  de- 
note man  and  wickedness.  The  Saxons  call  him  God, 
which  is  literally  the  Good ;  the  same  word  thus  sig- 
nifying the  Deity  and  his  most  endearing  quality." 
Bosworth. 

t  GOD,  V.  a.  To  enroll  among  the  gods  ;  to  exalt 
to  divine  honors ;  to  deify.  Shak. 

t  g6d'-B6TE,  to.  [A.  S.  God-bot ;  God,  God,  and 
bot,  compensation.]  A  fine  for  crimes  commit- 
ted against  God  and  religion.  Cowell. 

GOD'CHILD,  TO.  {Eccl.)  A  child  or  person  for 
whom  one  becomes  sponsor  at  baptism,  and 
promises  to  see  educated  as  a  Christian.   Hook. 

GdD'DAUGH-TgR   (g6d'd4w-ter),   to.      {Eccl.)    A 


A,  E,  I,  O,  u,  y, 


long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tj,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q    V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR.  FAsT.  FALL;   HilK,  HER; 
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Uinem'u  profltahic  unto  all  thin/^,  having  promiae  of 
!  that  now  is,  and  of  tliut  wliich  u  to  come.  1  Itm.  iv.  8. 


girl  or  female  for  whom  one  has  become  apnnnor 
III  baptism.  Shak. 

0^)I)'l>pf^t*.  n.  A  female  divinity  among  heathen 
natioHH.  Shak. 

C6D'Dps8-LiKE,  a.  Resembling  a  goddess.  Shak. 

GoD'KA-THgR,  n.  (Ecrl.)  A  man  who  becomes 
spuiiNor  for  a  child  iu  baptism.  Hook. 

COD'llfiAD,  n.  1.  The  divine  nature  ;  deity;  di- 
vinity ;  godship.  "  Ilis  eternal  power  and  God- 
hend."  Rom.  i.  20. 

2.  The  Deity ;  the  Supreme  Being. 

We  ought  not  tn  think  that  the  Owihead  \»  like  unto  sold, 
or  •llviT,  or  Dloiic,  gruvcn  by  art.  Adt  xvii.  2S>. 

3.  A  deity  ;  a  divinity  ;  a  god  or  a  goddess. 

Adoring  (lr»t  the  genius  of  the  place, 

TIse  nymphs  and  native  gtidheadu  yet  unknown.  Dryden. 

Ci'iD'I.gSS,  a.  Living  as  without  God  ;  wicked; 
impious ;  ungodly.  "  That  yodless  crew."  Milton. 

(;ol)'Lp.S8-Nf:SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  godless  ; 
extreme  wickedness.  Bp.  Hall. 

CuD'LfKE,  fl.  [A.  S.  ffodlic]  Divine;  resem- 
bling a  divinity  ;  of  superior  excellence.  "The 
godlike  niigel. '  Milton. 

uon'LIKE-Npss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  god- 
like, or  of  eminent  goodness.  Clarke. 

coU'Ll-Ly, ad.   Piously;  godly,   [r.]     Wharton. 

(;(")I)'Ll-Nf;ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  godly  ; 
piety ;  righteousness. 

nndli 
th«  life 

G6u'L|NG,  n.     A  little  divinity  or  god.     Dryden. 

G^D'IiY,  a.  [A.  S.  godlic.']  Good  in  the  sight  of 
God  ;  holy ;  pious  ;  righteous  ;  religious. 

Ia:\  us  serve  God  with  reverence  and  godly  fear.  Heb.  xii.  28. 

GOD'LY,  ad.    Piously  ;  righteously.  Hooker. 

GOI)'m6t H-^R  (-muth'?r),  n.  A  woman  who  has 
undertaken  sponsion  in  baptism.  Shak. 

G6-DoWN',  n.     1.  [From  the   Malay  word  ga- 

doiig.]  A  warehouse.  [East  Indies.]   Hamilton. 

2.  A  gulp  or  swallow  of  water.  Loudon. 

GO-Dk66n',  n.  [Fr.  godron.]  (Arch.)  An  in- 
verted fluting,  beading,  or  cabling; —  used  in 
various  ornaments  and  members.  Brunde. 

GoD'SEND,  n.  An  unexpected  gift  or  acquisi- 
tion, acknowledged  as  coming  from  God.  forby. 

GOD'SHIp,  m.  The  rank  of  a  god;  the  quality  of 
being  a  god ;  deity  ;  divinity.  Prior. 

tGOI)'.slB,  n.    See  Gossip.  Chaucer. 

gOD'smIth,  ».    A  maker  of  idols.  Dryden. 

gOd'sOn  (-sun),  n.  One  for  whom  another  has 
become  sponsor  in  baptism.  Shak. 

GOD'§'-P£n-NV,  n.  An  old  expression  for  an 
earnest-penny.  Beau.  §  Fl, 

t  g6d'wArd,  ad.    Toward  God.        2  Cor.  iii.  4. 

gOd'wIt,  n.  [A.  S.  god,  good,  and  wiht,  animal, 
Johtison.  —  Icel.  god,  good,  and  teide,  prey, 
game.  Serenius.]  {Orni/h.)  A  wading  bird, 
with  a  long  straight  bill,  of  the  family  Scolopaci- 
dte,  or  snipes,  and  sub-family  Limosina;  Limo- 
*o  of  Linnaeus.  —  See  Limosin^.  Gray. 

t«6D'Y£LD,  >  ad.  [Corrupted  from  Godshield.] 
tGOD'YlELD,  )  A  term  of  thanks.  Shak. 

tGA'pL(g6'el),  o.  [A.S.gealen.]  Yellow.  Tusser. 
tr.o'^N,  p.  from  go  ;  now  gone.  See  Go.  Todd. 
GO'f.R,  n.    1.  One  who  goes,  walks,  or  runs, 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  horse.     "  He  is  a  high 
Sfoer."    Beau.  ^  Fl.    "  A  safe  aoer."    Johnson. 

3.  t  The  foot. 

„,.  .  His  fair  goer»  graced 

With  flttcd  shoes.  Chapman. 

t  gO'5-TV,  n.  [Gr.  yonrtia ;  Fr.  goetie.}  An  in- 
vocation of  evil  spirits :  mairic.  Ilallywell. 

Wright. 
Todd. 


spirits;  magic, 
t  g6ff,  n.     [Fr.  aoffe,  doltish.] 

1.  A  foolish  clown  ;  a  fool. 

2.  A  game;  golf.  — Sec  Golf. 
+  Gf)F'F|SH,  a.    Foolish  ;  indiscreet.      Chaucer. 

^  w**'  "■  ^^'  ^'  (/""ff""'  to  go.  Richardson.  — 
yf.gog,  actirity  ;  gogi,  to  shake.  — Gael,  .St  Ir. 
gog,  a  nod.]    Ilaste  ;  desire  to  go. —  See  Aooo. 


C6'<??T,  n,  (Ich.)  A  genus  -of  small  fishes ; 
goby ;  sea-gudgeon.  Booth. 

GOG'GIiB  (fji%'v.\),  v.n,  [A.  dim.  of  gog,  or  per- 
haps from  ogle.  Richardson.]  To  strain  or  roll 
the  eyes. 

And  wink  and  yoggUs  like  an  owl.  Jltulibrat. 

GOg'GLE,  n. ;  pi.  odo'oLEjf.     [See  the  verb.] 

1.  A  stare ;  a  bold  or  strained  look.  "  A  de- 
vout yo^i/fc."  /,d.  Halifax. 

2.  pi.  A  sort  of  spectacles  to  defend  the  eyes 
from  dust,  or  from  a  glaring  light.  Todd. 

3.  pi.  Blinds  for  horses  that  are  apt  to  take 
fright,  Todd. 

4.  (Surg.)  Short  conical  tubes  of  ivory  stained 
black  for  the  purpose  of  curing  squinting  or  dis- 
tortion of  the  eyes,  Craig. 

GOg'GLE,o.  Staring;  having  full  eyes.  B.  Jonson. 

GOG'GLED    (gOg'gld), 
"  Goggled  eyes." 

GOG'GLE-EYE,  n,  A  staring  or  rolling  eye ;  —  a 
term  applied  in  anatomy  to  an  unnatural  obliqui- 
ty in  the  axis  of  the  eye  ;  strabismus,  Dunylison. 

GOg'GLE-EYED   (pSg'gl-ld),  a. 
nent  or  rolling  eyes, 

GOg'LPT,  n.  A  sort  of  pottery  jar,  or  earthen- 
ware vase,  for  keeping  water  cool.     Simmonds. 

GO'ING,  n.  [See  Go,]  1,  The  act  of  one  who 
goes  ;  act  of  moving,  proceeding,  or  passing. 

Thy  noing  is  not  lonely ;  with  thee  goes 

Thy  husuind.  Milton. 

2.  Walking,  as   opposed  to   other   kinds   of 

motion  ;  ambulation. 

Thou  must  run  to  him:  for  thou  host  staid  so  long,  that 
going  will  scarce  serve  thy  turn.  Slmk. 


Prominent ;    staring. 
Sir  T.  Herbert. 


Having  promi- 
Ascham. 


3.  Time  of  gestation ;  pregnancy. 

4.  Procedure  ;  conduct ;  behavior. 


Grew. 


For  his  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man,  and  he  seeth  all 
hisf/ouiffn.  yo6xxxiv.  al. 

(?otn^-on, or ^otn^s-071,  conduct;  proceedings.  [Col- 
loquial.] ffitberforce. 

GOT'TRE  (gol'ter)  [giil'ter.  K.  Sm.  W.  Wb.  —  In 
French,  gwatr],  n.  [Fr.  goitre,  from  the  L. 
guttur,  the  throat.] 

1.  (Med.)  The  bronchocele,  a  morbid  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thyroid  gland :  —  a  person  afflicted 
with  the  goitre.  Kidd. 

2.  (Zor,l.)  The  cutaneous  swelling  consequent 
upon  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  membra- 
nous sac  which  exists  in  the  neck  of  certain 
saurian  reptiles,  as  the  iguana.  Palmer. 

GoI'TRED  (gbl't^rd),  a.  Afflicted  with  goitre; 
goitrous.  Med.  Jour. 

GOr'TROyS,  a.  [Fr.  qottreux.l  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of,  or  afflicted  with,  the  goitre. Z>Mn^/i"«o«. 

t  GOKE,  n.  &  V.  a.    See  Gowk.  Todd. 

GO'LA,  n.    [It.,  from  L.  gula,  the  gullet.]  (Arch.) 

A  kind  of  small  moulding ;  cyma,  cymatium  ; 

ogee ;  —  written  also  gula.  Addison. 

GOL'A-D^R,  n.  A  storehouse-keeper  ;  a  golder. 
[India.]  Simmonds. 

G6L-AN-DAUSE',  or  GOLANDAAZ,  n.  (Mil.) 
An  artillery  man.     [India.]  Crabb. 

GOLD  [g61d,  J.  Ja.  E.  K.  Sm.  R.  B. ;  gSid  or  g6ld, 
W.  P.  F.;  g81d,  S.],  n.  [Goth.  guUh;  A.  S. 
gold;  Dut.  goud;  Ger.  gold;  Dan.  guld;  Icel. 
gull ;  Sw.  guld ;  Tartaric  aoltz.  —  See  Yellow.] 

1.  A  precious  metal  of  a  bright  yellow  color, 
and  of  the  specific  gravity  19.3  ;  —  the  most  val- 
uable, and  the  most  ductile  and  laniinable  of  all 
the  metals,  and  used  by  all  civilized  nations  as 
a  standard  of  value. 

There  arc  two  metals,  one  of  which  Is  omnipotent  In  the 
cabinet,  and  the  other  in  the  camp  —  goUt  and  iron.     Otltou. 

2.  Money  ;  cash  ;  specie  :  —  riches  ;  wealth. 

I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions.  Shak. 

How  much  better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  goldj  Pror.  xvi.  16. 

3.  t  A  yellow  flower.  "  The  blue-bottle  and 
gold."  Drayton. 

Gold  of  ■pleasure,  (Bot.)  a  plant  of  the  genus  Camr- 
lina.  The  Camrlina  satica  is  cultivated  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  for  the  seeds,  from  which  oil  is  ob- 
tained. •  jMudon. 
Jtfg-  "Ilis  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  second  sound 
[gold]  of  tills  word  is  grown  much  more  frequent  than 
the  first.  It  is  nut  easy  to  guess  at  the  cause  of  this 
'  unmeaning  deviation  from  the  general  rule ;  but  the 
efiect  is  to  impoverish  the  sound  of  the  language,  and 


I  to  add  to  iu  Irrecuisrilies.  It  has  not,  howsver,  llkf 
Mime  other  wonla,  irrevucably  lo«t  lis  true  firununci- 
alion.  Rhyme  slill  claiiiia  iu  right  tu  the  lung,  opeu 
o,  as  in  buld,  cold,  fold,  Slc 

'Jiuittv  and  prnalm  have  bm  bought  ftir  gotdt 
Kili-i'in  Biid  love  wrr»  never  to  !>«•  suld.'  Popr. 

'Now  Kunipr'i  laurrla  on  thrir  brows  hrhnlA. 
Hut  •Uiucil  Willi  blo<><l,or  ill  rxi'luiigiil  fur  i/oW."  Poj». 

And  wilomn  speaking,  (larfiriiUrly  tUn  language  of 
8rrip(ure,  indiH|MMmably  r<<quirmtht!ManieMjund.  Willi 
them-  cHl.ililJi<hod  aulhorilKm  in  Iih  favor,  il  i«  a  dis- 

f:race  tii  thu  languagn  to  Miitfcr  indnlciice  and  vulgar- 
ly to  r^irrupt  it  into  the  second  sound.  Rul,  since  it 
is  generally  comipied,  we  ought  to  ke<fp  ihia  corrup- 
tion from  spreading,  by  continiiig  it  an  niiirh  an  (MiMt- 
ble  Iti  familiar  iibjeru  and  familiar  orrasions  ;  ihuii, 
ghlitbetUrr,  galiifiiich,  golilfiitdrr,  guliling,  and  troldnuiUk, 
esuerially  when  a  pn>|ier  name,  as  I>r.  (ioldumtU,  may 
admit  of  the  serond  sound  of  o,  but  not  gulden,  ub  the 
golden  age."  Walker.  The  later  authorities  are  in 
favor  of  gild. 

GOLD,  a.     Made  of  gold  ;  golden. 

tGOLD'-BEAT-EN  (-b«-tn),  a.  Overlaid  with 
gold  ;  gilded.  Piers  Plouhman. 

GOLD'-BEAT-^R  (-b«f-9r),  n.  1,  One  who  In-ats 
gold  into  thin  leaves  for  gilding.  Boyle. 

2.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  re- 
markable for  tticir  beautiful  golden-green  and 
copper  colors.  Craig. 

GOLD'-BEAT-5R'9-8KTiN.  M.  An  extremely  fine 
membrane,  made  of  the  intestines  of  animals, 
between  layers  of  which  gold-beaters  lay  the 
leaves  of  their  metal  while  they  beat  it.  Fronds. 

GOLD'-BEAT-ING,  n.  The  act  Of  the  art  of  beat- 
ing gold  into  thin  leaves.  Ure. 

G6LD'-BOl)ND,a.  Encompassed  with  gold.S'Ao*. 

GOLD'-CfMST,  n.  (Geoa.)  A  part  of  Upper 
Guinea  in  Africa,  with  tne  natives  of  which  a 
trade  is  carried  on  in  articles  exchanged  for 
gold.  Wright. 

GOLD'-COp,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  crowfoot  or 
ranunculus ;  king-cup  ;  butter-cup  ;  Ranuncu- 
lus bulbosus.  Loudon. 

GOLD'-COT-TgR,  n.  A  workman  who  prepares 
gold  for  the  use  of  others.  Simmotuis. 

GOLD'-DlG-GgR,  n.    One  who  digs  for  gold- 

GOLD'-DCst,  n.    Fine  particles  of  gold.     More. 

GOLD'EN  (gSl'dn),  a.  1.  Made,  or  consisting  of, 
gold.     "  Golden  armor."  Dryden. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  gold ;  bright  yellow ;  bril- 
liant ;    splendid  ;   bright ;    resplendent.    *'  The 

^ol<lm  aan."  Bryant.   "  A  goloen  c\o\\d."  Rotre. 

3.  Having  the  value  of  guld  ;  highly  valuable ; 
precious ;  excellent. 

I  have  Iwught 
OoUUn  opinions  from  all  sort*  of  people.  Shak. 

Ooldrn  age,  (Myth.)  the  primeval  age  of  ianocence 
.and  happiness,  when  mankind  led  a  rural  life. 

GOLD'EN-BREAST'gD,  a.  Having  a  golden- 
colored  or  yellow  breast.  HiU. 

GOLD'EN-BUG,  n.  (EtU.)  A  small  and  pretty 
insect ;  the  seven-spotted  lady -bird  ;  CocrintUa 
septempunctata.  Booth. 

GOLD'EN-CHA'F^R,  n.  (Ent.)  A  kind  of  green 
beetle,  UaUiwelL 

GOLD'EN-CLOb,  n.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  aouatic 
plant,  bearing  yellow  flowers.  Farm.  E$tcy. 

GOLD'EN-CRfcST'(:r>,  a.  Having  a  golden-col- 
ored or  yellow  crest.  Petuumt. 

GOLD'EN-cfrp.  n.  The  yellow  flower  of  the 
Rantuiculus  bulbosus,  or  butter-cup.        Wright. 

GOLDEN-EVE  (gSI'dn-l),  n,  (Ihtiith.)  A  spe- 
cies of  duck  ;  the  Anas  clatigula  of  Pennant,  or 
Clanguki  rutgaris  of  Gould.  YarreU. 

GOI.D'EN-FLEECE.  n.  (Myth.)  The  fleece  of 
the  ram  upon  which  Phrixus  and  Helle  are 
said  to  have  passed  to  Colchis,  and  which,  be- 
ing sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  was  hung  upon  a  tree, 
guarded  by  two  brazen-hoofed  bulls  and  a  mon- 
strous dragon  that  never  slent,  but  was  taken 
and  carried  off  by  Jason  and  ttie  Argonauts. 

London  Enry. 

G6LD'E.V-FLft\V-(;R,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  ChrysanthetHum,  Hamilton, 

GOLD'E.\-FLY,»i.  (Eiit.)  An  insect  of  the  genus 
Chrysis ;  —  so  called  from  the  yellow  or  golden 
color  of  its  body.  Crabb. 
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GOLD'EN-HAiRED  (-dn-hard),  o.  Having  yellow 
hair.  Milton. 

GOLD'EN-HEAD'gD  (-dn-h«d-?d),  a.  Having  a 
golden-colored  or  yellow  head.  Hawkins. 

GOLD'EN-KNOP,  n.     Same  as  Golden-BUG. 

GOLD'EN-LUNG'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  A 
plant ;  the  wall-hawk  weed ;  Hieracium  rnuro- 
rum.  Booth. 

t  GOLD'EN-LY,  ad.  Delightfully  ;  splendidly. 
"  Report  speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit."     Shak. 

GOLD'EN-MAID'EN-HAir,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Polytrichum.  Wright. 

GOLD'EN-MOiySE'EAR,n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Hieracium.  Wright. 

GOLD'EN-NUM'BgR,  n.  (Chron.)  The  nuniber, 
reckoned  from  1  to  19,  showing  what  year  in  the 
lunar  or  metonic  cycle  any  given  year  is  ;  —  so 
called  because  it  was  formerly  written  on  the 
calendar  in  letters  of  gold.  Hook. 

GOLD'EN-ROB'JN.n.  (Omith.)  The  Oriolm Bal- 
timore of  Wilson ;  Baltimore  oriole. 

g6ld'EN-R6D,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Solidago,  bearing  yellow  flowers.  Loudon. 

GOLD'EN-RIJLE,  n.  1.  The  rule  of  doing  as  we 
would  be  done  by. — See  Luke  vi.  31. 

2.  {Arith.)  The  Rule  of  Three,  or  Rule  of 
Proportion  ;  —  so  named  on  account  of  its  uni- 
versal use  and  great  practical  value.        Davies. 

GOLD'EN-SAM'PUIRE,  n.  (^Bot.)  Aplant;7«Mto 
crithmifolia.  Hamilton. 

g6lD'EN-SAX'{-FRA(^E,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Ckiysosplenium.  Johnson. 

GOLD'EN-THiS'TLE  (-thJa'sl),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Scolgmus.  Loudon. 

GOLD'EN-TRESSED  (-trest),  a.  Having  tresses 
resembling  gold.  Milton. 

GOLD'EN-WINGED  f-dn-wingd),  a.  Having 
golden-colored  or  yellow  wings.  Milton. 

GOL'D^R,  n.  A  storehouse-keeper ;  a  golader. 
[India.]  Simmonds. 

g6lD'-FIELD§,  n.pl.  Localities  where  gold  is 
found  native.  Himmonds. 

GOLD'FINCH,  n.  (Omith.)  A 
singing  bird  with  brilliant 
plumage,  of  the  family 
Fringillidte ;  the  Carduelis 
elegans,  or  Fringilla  car- 
diielis.  Yairell. 

g0LD'-FIND-5R,  n.  One  who 
finds  gold:  —  a  term  ludi- 
crously applied  to  an  emp-  „„. 

tier  of  privies.  [li.J   Swift. 

G6LD'FIN-NY,  n.  (Ich.)  A  fish  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Cornwall ;  Crenilabrus  Cornubicus  ;  — 
called  also  goldsinny.  YarreU. 

GOLD'FISH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  small,  beautiful  fish  of 
a  yellowish  or  golden  color,  originally  a  native 
of  China,  and  now  common  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  chiefly  kept  for  ornament ;  the 
Cyprinus  auratus.  Baird. 

GOLD'-FoIl,  n.  Thin  sheets  of  gold  used  by  den- 
tists for  filling  teeth.  Simmonds. 

GOLD'hAm-MER,  n.  {Omith.)  A  kind  of  bird; 
the  yellow-hammer  ;  Emberiza  citrinella.Bailey. 

g6i<D'-HILT-?D,  a.   Having  a  golden  hilt.  Todd. 
GOLD'JNG,  n.    A  sort  of  apple.  Bailey. 

GOLD'— LAcE,  n.  Lace  or  trimming  made  of 
gold-thread. 

GOLD'-LACED  (-last),  a.  Adorned  or  laced  with 
gold.  Hawkins. 

GOLD'-LAT-T^N,  n.  A  plate  of  gold,  or  other 
metal  covered  with  gold.  Ogilvie. 

GOLD'-LEAF,  n.  Gold  beaten  into  thin  leaves 
for  gilding.  Todd. 

OOLD'L^SS,  a.     Destitute  of  gold.  Qu.  Rev. 

The  goldless  age,  where  gold  disturbs  no  dreams.    Boron. 

GOLD'N^Y   (gold'iie),  n.     {Ich.)    A  sort  of  fish, 

the  gilthead ;  Crenilabrus  tinea.  Bailey. 

G6LD'PLEA§-URE  (-pl6zh-ur),  n.     {Bot.)  A  plant 


of  the  genus  Cmmelina  ;  wild  flax  ;  —  called  also 
gold  of  pleasure.  Bailey. 

G0LD'-PRINT-5;R,  n.  A  printer  who  does  orna- 
mental printing,  letter-press  or  lithography,  in 
gold.  Simmonds. 

GOLD'-Pr66f,  a.  That  cannot  be  bribed  or  se- 
duced by  gold.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

GOLD'SEED,  w.  {Bot.)  A  sort  of  grass  ;  —  called 
also  dog's-tail ;  Cynosurus  cristatus.       P.  Cyc. 

GOLD'sIn-NY,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Labrus ;  Crenilabrus  cormdricus  ;  —  called  also 
goldfnny.  YarreU. 

GOLD'— SIZE,  n.  A  thick,  tenacious  kind  of  var- 
nish used  by  gilders.  Peacham. 

GOLD'SMITH,  n.     1.  One  who  manufactures  arti- 
cles in  gold  ;  a  worker  in  gold.  Shak. 
2.  t  {Eng.)  A  banker.                               Swift. 

GOLD'-SOL-Df  R,  n.  An  alloy  used  for  soldering 
articles  of  gold,  composed  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper.  Craig. 

GOLD'STICK,  n.  {Mil.)  A  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  English  Life  Guards,  who  attends  the  sov- 
ereign on  state  occasions.  Wright. 

GOLD'-THREAD,  n.  1.  A  thread  of  silk  covered 
with  flatted  gold  wire.  Francis. 

2.  A  plant,  so  named  from  its  yellow  thread- 
like roots  ;  the  Coptis  tnfolia.  Bigelow. 

GOLD'WEAV-5R,  n.    A  maker  of  gold-thread. 

Simmonds. 

GOLD'— WIRE,  n.  Wire  made  of  gold,  or  usually 
of  silver  gilt.  Francis. 

GOLD'Y-LOCKS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Chry'socoma.  Loudon. 

GOLF,  n.  [Dut.  kolf  a  club ;  Belg.  kolfl  A 
game  played  with  a  ball  and  a  club  or  bat,  much 
practised  in  Scotland.  It  consists  in  driving  the 
ball  from  one  hole  to  another,  and  he  who  drives 
his  ball  into  a  hole  with  the  fewest  strokes  is 
the  winner.  Jamieson.     Strutt. 

GO-Ll'ATH,  n.    A  beetle  of  the  genus  Goliathus, 

GO-LI' A-ThGs,  n.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  beetles, 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty,  and  pe- 
culiar to  Africa.  Baird. 

f  GOLL,  n.  [Gr.  y(ia).uv,  a  hollow.]  The  hand,  in 
contempt ;  paw.  Sidney. 

g6l'LA€H,  n.  A  popular  name  of  the  common 
earwig ;  Forficula  auricularia.  Maunder. 

GO-LO'gH5§,  w. ;;/.     See  Galoche. 

GO-LORE',  n.  [Ir.  gleire.'i  Abundance ;  plenty 
[Obsolete  or  provincial,  Eng.] 


See  Gault. 


Todd. 
Brande. 


GOLT,  n 

GOLT'SQHUT,  n.  A  small  ingot  of  gold  (in 
Japan  of  silver),  serving  for  money.         Smart. 

fGOM,  n.  [Goth.  ^  A.  S.  ^rtoHa;  Gex.gam\  Sw. 
gotn.']     A  man.  Piers  Plouhman. 

fGOM'AN,  n.   [A.  S.  ^M»»m«n.]   A  man.  Whiter. 

GO'MAR-ITE,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
Francis  Gomar,  a  Calvinistic  divine  of  the 
church  of  Holland  in  the  17th  century.   Brande. 

g5m'b6,  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  plant  Okra, 
and  to  a  soup  in  which  the  plant  is  used  as  an 
ingredient.     [LoCal,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

GOME,  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  coo/n.]  The 
black  grease  of  a  cart-wheel.  Bailey. 

GOM'g-LIN,  n.  A  kind  of  dextrine,  used  as 
weavers'  glue  for  cotton  warps,  and  for  dressing 
printed  calicoes.  Simmonds. 

GO'M^R,  n.  A  Hebrew  measure  containing 
198.577  cubic  inches.  Kitto. 

GgM-Pm'4-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  yoii(j)!aits,  a  pain  in  the 
back  teeth  ;  you(pioi,  a  grinder.]  {Med.)  A  dis- 
ease of  the  teeth,  particularly  of  the  molars,  by 
which  they  become  loose  in  their  sockets :  — 
pain  in  the  teeth.  Dunglison. 

G0M'PHO-LITE,*n.  [Gr.  Yd/iipos,  a  nail  or  peg, 
and  Xi'Oof,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  conglomerate 
rock  of  the  tertiary  series.  Brongtiiart. 

OOM-PHO'STS,  n.  [Gr.  y<i;/(/>u(ri5  ;  y6iA(!>of,  a  nail 
or  peg.]     {A7iat.)  An  immovable  articulation  of 


bones,  where  they  are  let  into  each  other  some- 
what like  pegs  in  a  board ;  —  the  only  instance  of 
which  is  the  mode  of  insertion  of  the  teeth  into 
the  jaw-bones.  Palmer. 

GO-MU'T|,  «.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  palm-tree  {Bo. 
rassus  gomutus)  in  the  Indian  islands,  from 
which  a  valuable  product,  resembling  black 
horsehair,  is  obtained  and  manufactured  by  the 
natives  into  cordage.  McCulloch. 

GON'DO-LA,  n.     [It.  4r  Sp. ;  Fr.  gondole.] 

1.  A  flat,  long,  and  narrow  pleasure-boat, 
much  used  in  Venice.  Spenser. 

2.  A  large  flat-bottomed  boat.    [Local,  U.  S.] 

3.  {Conch.)  A  kind  of  sea-shell ;  cymbium. 
g6N-DO-LIER'    (-ler'),   n.     [It.   gondoliere;    Sp, 

gondolero ;  Fr.  gondolier.]  One  who  rows  a 
gondola.  Shak. 

GONE  (g8n  or  gawn,  21)  [g6n,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.;  gawn,  Wb.],  p.  fiom  go.  —  See  Go. 

t  GON'FA-LON,  )  „.  ^t.^onfaione; 

fGON'FA-NON,  )  Sp.  con/a'ton ;  Fr. 
gonfalon  and  gonfation.]  An  en- 
sign ;  a  banner  ;  colors.     Milton. 

Our  old  word  is  yonfanon,  which  Chaucer  uses.  Milton 
introduced  gonfalon  into  our  language  immediately  from  the 
Italian.  Totltl. 

tGON-FAL-O-NIER',  n.  [It.  gonfaloniere ;  Old 
Fr.  gonfalonier,  gonfanonnier.'\  "  A  chief  stand- 
ard-bearer. Bp.  Wreti. 

GONG,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  gang-pytte.']  fA  privy;  a 
Jakes.  Chaucer. 

2.  [Chinese.]  A  sort  of  drum  or  cymbal,  made 
of  an  alloy  (100  parts  copper  and  about  25  parts 
tin),  which,  on  being  struck,  produces  a  very 
loud,  harsh  sound.  Ure. 

O'er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar  gong.    LrmdfeUow. 

GOJf'OA  (82),  n.  An  Oriental  plant,  having  an 
esculent  root.  Bryant. 

GONG'-GONG,  n.  A  kind  of  cymbal  made  of  cop- 
per alloy  ;  a  gong.  —  See  Gong.  Vre. 

GO'Nl-AT-ITE,  n.  [Gr.  ywia,  an  angle.]  {Pal.) 
An  extinct  cephalopod  with  chambered  spiral 
shells.  Brande. 

GO-NI-6m'5-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  ywia,  an  angle,  and 
nirpov,  a  measure;  It.  ^  Sp.  goniometro;  Fr. 
goniomHre.']  An  instrument  for  measuring  an- 
gles,—  more  particularly  the  angles  formed  by 
the  faces  of  crystals.  ■  Todd. 

In  WoUaston'g  goniometer  [called  rfflecting  goniometer], 
which  is  used  for  all  purposes  of  accuracy,  the  angle  of  the 
crystal  is  measured  by  determining  through  what  angular 
space  the  crystal  must  be  turned,  so  that  two  rays,  reflected 
from  the  two  surfaces  successively,  shall  have  "exactly  the 
same  direction.  Xichol. 

G0-N|-0-MET'RIC,         >  a.    Relating  to  goniom- 

GO-NI-O-MET'RI-CAL,  )  etry    or  the   measuring 

of  angles  formed  by  the  faces  of  crystals,  &c. 

Chambers. 

GO-NJ-6m'P-TRY,  «.    {It.Sf^^.goniomettia;  Fr. 

goniomHrie.  — See  Goniometer.]     The  art  of 

measuring  angles.  Crabb. 

G6N-0-PLA'CIAN  (g8n-o-pla'sh?n),  n.  {Zoiil.)  A 
crustaceous  animal  of  the  genus  Gonoplax. 

P.  Cyc. 

G6JV'0-PlAx,  n.  [Gr.  ywvla,  an  angle,  and  itldl, 
a  plate.]  {Zord.)  A  genus  of  crabs  or  short-tailed 
crustaceans  characterized  by  the  angular,  square, 
or  rhomboidal  form  of  the  carapace.      Brande. 

GON-OR-RHCE'A  (gSu-or-rS'?),  n.  [Gr.  yovdp'poia  ; 
yovrj  or  ydvot,  semen,  and  jjcia,  to  flow  ;  L.  gonor- 
rhoea.] (Med.)  Literally,  an  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  the  semen,  but  always  understood  as 
a  discharge  of  purulent  infectious  matter  from 
the  urethra,  the  vagina,  &c. ;  clap.         Eoblyn. 

GOOD  (gnd,  51),  a.  [Goth,  gods,  ox  goth ;  A,  S- 
qod,  or  good;  Fl.  goet  \  Dut.  goed;  Ger.  gut; 
Dan.    ^    Sw.    god.— Gr.   aya06s.  —  See    Goi),] 

[comp.  BETTER  ;   sup.  HEST.] 

1.  Conducive,  in  general,  to  any  end  or  pur^ 
pose,  as  health  or  happiness;  serviceable;  ad< 
vantageous  ;  beneficial ;  profitable  ;  wholesome; 
suitable  ;  useful ;  fit ;  proper  ;  right. 

A  universe  of  death!  which  God  by  curse 

Created  evil;  for  evil  only  gooil.  Hilton. 

It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone.        Oen.  ii.  18. 

The  water  of  Nilus  is  excellent  gooil  for  hypochondriac 
melancholy.  Jiufov. 

2.  Noting  the  possession  of  desirable  physical 
qualities;  —  opposed  to  bad.     "Our  good  and 
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:-*aUant  ship."  "  Good  wine  needs  no  bush." 
*  A  ffood  yoke  of  bullocks."  Shak. 

1.  NotiiiK  the  possession  of  desirable  moral 
qiu  Uties ;  virtuous;  pious;  rcli^cious;  riuht- 
eoui  ;  worthy;  dutiful;  —  opposed  to  evil  or 
bad  L  \  a  corresponding  sense. 

The  only  aon  of  light. 
In  ■  dark  tge,  agaiiiat  example  gomi, 
Aguliiat  allurumeiit.  Milton. 

Let  you  ■  IikIU  •«'  iliiiiu  bt-fiire  men  that  they  may  lee  your 
ooml  wurka,  and  glurilV  your  Father  which  ia  in  lu-nveii. 

4.  Excellent ;  valuable  ;   precious ;   sterling. 

A  aaoil  hook  la  the  prccioua  lift-blood  of  a  inaater  auirit, 
•mbaliued  and  treasured  up  on  purpoau  to  a  lift  beyond  lire. 

Milltm. 

5.  Kind;  benevolent;  well-disposed;  oblig- 
ing.    "  Good  will  towards  men."       Luke  ii.  14. 

But  the  men  were  very  good  unto  ua,  and  we  were  not 
hurt  1  ikim.  xxv.  15. 

6.  Honorable;  fair;  unsullied;  immaculate  ; 
well-esteemed.     "  Good  or  evil  fame."    Milton. 

A  good  name  la  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches. 

I'rov.  xxii.  1. 
He  that  filches  from  me  my  goorl  name 
Kc)b«  Mie  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
Aud  makes  me  jMX>r  indeed.  ShaJc. 

7.  Of  credit ;  able  to  fulfil  engagements. 

Antonio  is  a  good  man;  my  meaning  in  saying  that  he  is  a 
good  man  is  to  nave  you  understand  me  that  he  is  sutiicient. 

8.  Valid;  that  can  be  supported;  as,  "A 
good  argument " ;  "A  ffood  claim." 

9.  Pleasant ;  agreeable ;  advantageous.  "  Eat 
thou  honey,  because  it  is  good."  I'rov.  xxiv.  13. 

Many  gooil  morrows  to  my  noble  lord.  Shak, 

10.  Companionable  ;  sociable ;  genial ;  cheer- 
ful ;  joyful ;  lively ;  social. 

Thou  shalt  find  [him]  the  best  king  of  good  ftllows.  Sbai, 

11.  Skilful ;  ready  ;  dexterous. 

Those  are  generally  good  at  flattering  who  are  good  for 
nothmg  else.  iknith. 

12.  Real ;  true.     "  In  good  earnest."     Shak. 

13.  Considerable.  "  A  good  while  ago."  Acts 
XV.  7.     "  A  good  way  about."  Bacon. 

14.  Complete  ;  full. 

The  Trotestant  subjects  of  the  abbey  make  up  a  good  third 
of  its  people.  Addition. 

j9«  good  a.1,  equally  ;  the  same  as.  —  .Ss  good  as 
one^ii  word,  strict  in  the  fulfilinent  of  a  prwnise.  —  Had 
as  good,  iiijf;lit  as  well.  "  Without  goixl  nature  and 
gratitude,  men  had  as  good  live  in  a  wilderness  as  in 
a  society."  L^ Estrange.  —  In  good  sooth,  really  ;  se- 
riously. —  fn  good  time,  not  too  fast :  —  in  proper  time  ; 
opiiortunely  :  —  having  sutiicient  time.  — To  hold  good, 
to  be  valid.  —  To  make  good,  to  fulfil  ;  to  perform  ;  to 
carry  into  etfect :  —  to  confirm  ;  to  prove  or  establish : 

—  to  supply  deficiency. — To  stand  good,  to  he  Valid  ; 
\n  hold  good.  — To  think  good,  to  consider  expedient.  — 
^Ijoic.)    Good  behavior,  conduct  authorized  by   law. 

—  Qood  consideration,  a  consideration  founded  upon 
natural  affuction  alone,  as  whore  a  man  grants  an  es- 
tate to  a  near  relative  from  a  motive  of  generosity  ;  — 
technically  distinguislied  from  a  valuable  considera- 
tion.    Burrill. 

49~  Good  is  much  used  in  composition. 

GOOD  fgOd),  n.  1.  That  which  contributes  to  di- 
minish misery,  or  to  increase  happiness ;  bene- 
fit ;  advantage  ;  —  the  opposite  to  evil. 

Good  and  evil,  in  the  field  of  this  world,  grow  up  together 
almost  insensibly.  Hilton. 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  tK>e8,  nooks  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  m  stones,  and  good  in  every  tiling.  Shot. 

2.  Moral  actions  or  works  ;  righteousness. 

Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good.  Pt.  xxxlv.  14. 

3.  Moral  qualities ;  the  contrary  of  wicked- 
ness.    "  Empty  of  all  good."  Milton. 

4.  t Property. — See  Goods. 

Mine  own  proper  f/oo</ of  gold  and  silver.  1  CAron.  xxix.  3. 

5.  Rich  products  ;  plenty  ;  abundance. 

That  ye  may  be  strung  and  cat  the  good  of  the  Und. 

t'zra  ix.  12. 

Syn. —  Good  \»  the  opposite  i.f  eril,  and  is  a  uni- 
versal term,  of  unlimited  application:  brnrjit  and 
adcamtage  are  modifications  of  good.  A  benefit  is  a 
positive  good,  and  serves  to  supply  some  want:  an 
adrantage  is  an  adventitious  good,  and  serves  to  pro- 
mote some  ulterior  object.  —  See  Advantage. 

GOOD  (gfld),  ad.  1.  Well ;  not  ill ;  not  amiss,  [r.] 

2.  +  Reasonably.      "  Victuals    shall     be  .  .  . 

good  cheap."  2  Esdras  xvi.  21. 

For  good  or  for  goodand  all,  really  ;  truly  ;  entirely  : 

for  ever.     [Colloquial.] 


GOOD  (g(kd),  interj. 
t-GOOD  (gftd),  I?,  o. 


Well!   right! 
To  manure. 


Johnson. 
Bp.  Hall. 


GOOD'-BREED-ING  ((Ad'-),  ».  Polite  manners 
derived  from  a  good  education  ;  civility. 

A  man's  own  gtuxl-lirrntiHg  is  tlie  b<:st  security  against 
other  people's  ill  manners.  Clienterjirtd. 

The  scholar,  without  miml-brtfdiiig.  Is  a  pedant  i  th>'  nlii- 
lo*<ipher,  acyuici  the  soldier,  a  brute;  and  every  man  uisa- 
grceable.  Vhertrrjietd, 

GOOD'-BY'  (gQd>l'),  intery.     Farewell ;  adieu. 
49^  Good-bij  is  siip|HiHed  by  Bom<'  to  bo  a  contrac- 
tion of  good,  or  God.  be  with  you,  and  by  others  fry  is 
supposed  to  have  tlio  meaning  of  way  or  jovrney.  — 
Written  also  good-bye, 

GOOD'-CQN-Dl"TI9NED    (gfld'kon-dlsh'Mnd'),   a. 

Without  ill  qualities  or  symptoms.  Sharp. 

GOOU'-DAY'    (gOd'da'),  «•  or  interj.     A  word  of 

salutation  at  meeting  or  parting.  Shak. 

tGOOD'-DfeN'  (gQd'dgn'),  interj.  A  form  of  salu- 
tation, meaning  good-even.  Nares.    S/iak. 

GOOD'-EV'EN  (gfld'ev'n),  interj.  A  term  of  sal- 
utation ;  good-evening.  Shak. 

GOOD'-EV'EN-iNG    (gfld'«v'vn-Ing),  n.  or  itUerj. 

A  common  form  of  salutation  at  meeting  ur 

parting  in  the  evening.  Browne. 

GOOD'-FACED'  (gfid'Sst'),  o.    Having  a  good  or 

handsome  face.  S/iak, 

GOOD'-FfiL'LOW  (gftd'^l'lo),  n.     A  jolly  or  boon 

companion ;  a  pleasant  companion.      Johnson. 

t  GOOD'-f£l'l6  W,  r.  a.  To  make  jolly.  Feltham. 

GOOD'-FfiL'LOW-SHiP  (gfld'SSI'lo-shlp),  n.  Merry 
or  jolly  society.  Locke. 

GOOD'-FQR-N6tH'JNG  (gad'fijr-nfitU'ing),  a. 
Having  no  value  ;  worthless.  Swift. 

GOOD'-FRl'DAY  (gfid'frl'd?),  w.  The  name  given 
to  the  anniversary  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion, 
being  the  third  day,  or  the  Friday,  before  Easter, 
whicn  is  held  as  a  solemn  fast  by  a  great  part 
of  the  Christian  world.  Prayer-Book. 

GOOD'(^EON,  n.    See  Gi'DGEON.  Mar.  Diet. 

GOOD'-HU'MOR  (gfid'ya'mur),  n.  A  cheerful, 
placid,  and  agreeable  temper  of  mind;  good 
spirits ;  cheerfulness. 

What  then  remains  but  well  our  power  to  nse, 
And  keep  yood-hwnor  still,  whntc'er  we  lose?  Pope. 

It  is  imimrtant  to  guard  against  mistaking  for  good-nature 
what  is  properly  culled  gmd.liiunor,  or  a  cheerful  flow  of 
spirit,  and  easy  temper  not  readily  annoyed,  which  is  com- 
patible with  great  selfishness.  H'halely. 

GOOD'-HU'MORED  (gfld'ytt'mi.ird),  a.  Having 
good-humor  ;  cheerful ;  placid.  Johnson. 

GOOD'-HU'MORED-LY(gftd'yu'mi.ird-l?),arf.With 
good-humor ;  cheerfully. 

GOOD'ING  (gttd'jng),  n.    1.  An  asking  of  alms. 

To  go  a  goading,  to  go  about,  before  Christmas,  to 
collect  money  or  corn  wherewith  to  keep  the  festival. 
[Eng.]  (Vright. 

2.  pi.  {N'aut.)  See  Googinos.  Craig. 

GOOD-lAck'  (gOd-lSk'),  inter/.  An  exclamation 
implying  wonder.  Cotcper. 

t  GOOD'LfSS  (gftd'lfs),  a.    Destitute  of  goods  or 

money.  Chaucer. 

tGOOD'Ll-HOOD,  n.    Goodness.  Spenser. 

GOOD'Ll-NfiSS  (giid'le-n«8),  n.  Beauty ;  grace  ; 
elegance ;  comeliness. 

The  goodliness  of  trees,  when  we  behold  them,  delighteth 
the  eye.  Hooker. 

GOOD'-LCck'  (gfld'iak'),  n.  A  fortunate  event ; 
success ;  good  fortune.  Shak. 

GOOD'LY  (gftd'l?),  o.  1.  Gaod-looking;  beauti- 
ful ;  graceful ;  fine ;  comely. 

Adam,  the  gomUie<  man  of  men  since  bom 

His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve.  Milton. 

2.  Happy  ;  pleasant ;  desirable  ;  gay. 

We  have  many  goodly  days  to  see.  Shak. 

3.  t  Bulky  ;  swelling.  Dnjtien. 
t  GOOD'LY  (gOd'le),  orf.  Excellently.  Spenser. 
tGOOD'LY-HEAD  (gfid'le-hed),  )  „.  Grace ;  good- 
tGOOD'LY-HOOD  (gfld'lQ-hQd),  )  ness. 

Craving  your  gomlljihead  to  assuage 

The  rancorous  rigor  of  his  might.  Spenser. 

GOOD'--MAN  (gfld'm^n),  n.  1.  A  slight  appellation 
of  civility  ;  a  rustic  term  of  compliment ;  gaffer. 
"  Good-man  Hodge's  barn."  Gay. 

2.  A  husband,  or  the  master  of  a  house. 

The  vow  she  made  unto  her  gnol-mnH.        '  Bmlnn. 
The  good-man  of  this  house  was  Dolor  hight.       Spenser. 
trg'  Now  obsolete,  or  addressed  only  to  people  in 
humble  life. 


GOOD'-MAN'N^RI^  (gad'mkn'nfn),  n.  pi.     Deco 
rum;  civility;  pohtcnets ;  courtesy. 

(ItMKl-mimner*  la  such  a  part  of  good-sense  that  they  can- 
not be  divided.  UaH/iu, 

GO<)D'-.M()R.\'|.\«  (gOd-),  n.  or  inUty.  A  form  of 
salutation  in  the  morning.  IShaJk. 


GOOD'-MOR'RQW,  n.  or  interj. 
tation ;  good-morning. 


A  form  of  salu- 
S/uiJk. 

GOOD'-NAT'VRH  (gdid'nat'yvr),  w.  Natural  kind- 
ness or  mildness  of  disposition ;  benevolence. 

AfTabilitv,  mildness,  tendrniew,  and  a  word  which  I  woukl 
fain  bring  back  to  its  original  •igniflration  uf  virtue,  -  I  mean 
»r.<«/-«<i/«r<, -areof  dally  usei  they  are  the  brrad  of  man- 
kind and  alan  of  life.  Dr^lm. 

GOOD'-NAT'VRED  (gfld'nit'yyrd),  a.  Having 
good-nature  ;•  habitually  kind  ;  of  mild,  placid 
temper;  benevolent;  well-disposed.     Johnson. 

GOOD'-NAT'VRED-LY  (gfid'n£t'yyrd-l?),a</.  With 
good-nature  or  good-humor. 

GOOD'-NAT'yRED-Nepg  (gad'nSt'yurd-nihi),  n. 
Good-nature  ;  good-humor.  '    Tal/mtrd. 

GOOD'N'PSS  (gfld'n?s),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
good  ;  desiraole  qualities,  either  moral  or  phys- 
ical ;  excellence  ;  virtue  ;  righteousness. 

One  great  cause  of  our  insensibility  to  the  goodness  of  our 
Creator  Is  the  very  eztensiveness  of  his  boun^.  Palep. 

Syn.— See  Excellence,  Virtue. 

GOOD'-NIGHT'  (gdd'nlt'),  n.  &  interj.  A  word 
expressing  a  friendly  wish,  on  taking  leave  or 
separating  at  night. 

To  each  and  all  a  fiUr  good-night. 

And  pleasing  dreams  and  slumbers  lighL  Scott. 

GOOD'-.NOW  (gfld'nbft'),  iiUerj.  1.  Noting  wonder 
or  surprise. 

Good-notcl  good-now\  how  yonr  devotions  jamjp  with 
mine  I  Dryden. 

2.  An  exclamation  of  entreaty. 

Good-now!  sit  down,  and  tcU  me,  he  who  knows.    Skak. 

GOOD§  (gftd/.),  n.  pi.     1.  Movables  ;  personal  or 

movable   estate ;    furniture  ;    chattels ;   effects. 

"  All  your  goods,  lands,  tenements."  Shak. 

2".  Wares;  freight;  merchandise;  commodi- 
ties. "  When  the  goods  of  our  English  mer- 
chants were  attached."  Raleigh. 

Syn. —  The  term  goods  comprehends  a  person's 
furniture  and  other  morablrs  or  movable  property  ; 
chattels,  cattle,  implements  of  husbandry,  tic. ;  goods 
and  chattels,  personal  estate  and  effects.  Kffetts  is  a 
term  nearly  synonymous  with  goods,  and  includes 
lands,  tenements,  furniture,  &c.  The  goods  or  mer- 
chandise of  a  trader ;  a  manufacturer's  tearts ;  tlie 
commodities  of  a  countr}-.  —  See  COMMODIT  V. 

GOOD'-SfiNSE'  (gad'sSns'),  n.  Good  judgment; 
sound  understanding. 

Good-nature  and  (700</-<vnai!  must  ever  join.  Pope. 

tGOOD'SHlP  (g(id'-),n.  Favor;  kindness.  Gotcer. 

GOOD'-SPEED'  (gfld'-),  n.  A  wishing  of  success  ; 
success.     "  Good-speed  send  me."       Middleton. 

GOOTD'-WlFE'  (gtid'-),  n.  A  rustic  appellation  for 
the  mistress  of  a  family.  Burton. 

GOOD'-WlLL'  (gad'wir),  tt.  1.  Favorable  incli- 
nation or  disposition ;  benevolence  ;  kindness^ 

The  natural  eflect  of  fidelity,  clemency,  kindness,  in  gov- 
emors,  is  peace,  good-will,  order,  and  esteem  on  the  part  of 
the  governed.  Airix. 

2.  Heartiness ;  earnestness  ;  zeal. 

Good-will,  she  said,  my  want  of  strength  supplies. 

And  diligence  shall  give  what  age  demos.  Drfden. 

3.  (Laic.)  The  advantage  or  benefit  which  is 
acquired  by  an  establishment,  beyond  the  mere 
value  of  its  capital  or  stock,  in  consequence  of 
the  general  public  patronage  and  encourage- 
ment :  —  friendly  feeling  and  influence.     Story. 

Syn.  — See  Love. 

GOOD'-WOM'.\.N  (gad'w(llnr»n),  n.  The  mistress 
of  a  family  in  humble  life  ;  good-wife.    Evelyn. 

GOOD'Y  (gfld'9),  n.  Good-wife;  good-woman:  — 
a  low" term  of  civility  used  to  mean  persons. 

Plain  ijoodH  would  no  longer  down ; 

T  was'  madam  in  her  gmgram  gown.  Smitft. 

t  GOOD'Y-SHlP  (g0d'?-shlp),  n.  The  qtiality  of  a 
goody. '  Hudtbms. 

gAA^'ING^,  n.  pi.  Clamps  of  iron  bolted  on  the 
stem-post  of  a  ship,  on  which  to  hang  the  rud- 
der.—  See  Gi'DOKO.v.  Mar.  Diet. 

eddLB,  n.    [L.  gvia,  the  throat ;  It.  gola,  throat. 
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entrance,  canal ;  Fr.  goulet,  narrow  entrance  to 
a  harbor  ;  Dut.  (julle.\  A  breach  in  a  sea-wall 
or  bank ;  a  passage  worn  by  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  tide.  ■  Crabb. 

g66n,  n.  A  species  of  grain  which  grows  in  the 
East  Indies.  Hamilton. 

odd- R 66',  n.  A  spiritual  guide  among  Hin- 
doos ;  a  teacher  ;  a  confessor.         C.  P.  Brown. 

g66s-An'D?R,   n.     {Ornith.) 

A  large  water-fowl   of   the 

duck  kind ;  the  Mergtts  mer- 

ganse}'  or  Meryiis  castor. 

Yarrell. 
GOOSE,  n. ;  pi.  GEf  SE.    [A.''  S. 

gos ;  Dut.  i^  Ger.  gans  ;  Dan. 

gaas ;    Icel.  gas ;    Sw.   gas  ; 

Bret,    gwaz,   or    goaz ;    W. 

gwyz ;  lius.  gus.] 

1.  {Ornith.) 
A  large,  well- 
known,  web-foot- 
ed water-fowl  of 
tlie  order  Anse- 
res,  family  Ana- 
tid<e,  and  sub- 
family Anseri- 
tue;  the  common 
name  of  the  ge- 
nus Anser  of 
Linna;us.    Gray. 

2.  A    tailor's 
smoothing    iron,       Canada  goose  (^ 
the  handle  of  which  resembles  the  neck  of  a 
goose.  Shak. 

3.  A  silly  pers on ;  a  simpleton.    Richardson. 

g66§E'B5R-RY,  n.  [Ger.  krausbeere,  or  krriusel- 
beere ;  kraus',  crisp,  and  beere,  berry  ;  Fr.  gros- 
cille. —  "Our  English  gardeners  say,  so  called 
from  its  gross  or  thick  skin.  Perhaps  it  is  gorse- 
berry."  Richardson.]  (Bot.)  A  prickly  shrub 
of  the  genus  Rihes,  or  currant,  of  many  varie- 
ties ;  Ribes  grossidaria ;  —  the  berry  or  fruit  of 
the  Ribes  grossularia.  Gray. 

G66§E'B5R-Ry,  a.  Relating  to,  or  made  of, 
gooseberries.     "  Gooseberry  wine."    Goldsmith. 

g66§E'BPR-RY-f66l,  n.     [Eng.  gooseberry  and 

Ft.  fouler,  to' press.] 

i.   A  compound  made   of  gooseberries   and 

cream.  Goldsmith. 

2.  A  fool;  a  silly  person.  Goldsmith. 

GOOSE'— BILL,  M.    A  surgical  instrument.  Crabb. 

g66se'-CAp,  n.    A  silly  person.        Beau.  §  Fl. 

GOOSE'-CORN,  n.     {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 

Junous,  or  rush;   Juncus  squarrosus; — called 

also  the  moss-rush.  Booth. 

g66sE'— EGG,  n.  The  egg  of  a  goose.  Goldsmith. 

g66sE'-FOOT  (-fill),  n.  (Dot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
of  many  species ;  Chenopodium.  Loudon. 

g66sB'-GRAsS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Galium ;  Galium  apariiie ;  —  so  named  because 
it  is  a  favorite  food  with  geese,  and  called  also 
■cleavers,  catch-weed,  and  scratch-weed.  Loudon. 

GOOSE'NECK,  n.  {Naut.)  An  iron  hook  fitted  on 
the  inner  end  of  a  boom,  and  introduced  into  a 
clamp  of  iron,  or  eye-bolt,  which  encircles  the 
mast,  or  fitted  to  some  other  place,  so  that  it 
may  be  unhooked  at  pleasure.  Mar.  Diet. 

GOOSE'— PIe,  n.  A  pie  made  of  goose  and  pastry. 

GodSE'-auiLL,  n.    The  large  feather  or  quill  of 

a  goose.     "  My  gray  goose-quill."  Byron. 

g66s'5-RY,  n.  1.  The  qualities  of  a  goose;  folly. 

The  finical  goomnj  of  your  neat  sermon-actor.         Milton. 

2.  A  place  where  geese  are  kept.         Wright. 

g66sE'-t6nGUE  (-tang),  «.  (Bat.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Achillea ;  Achillea  ptarmic:i.    Crabb. 

G66SE'-WrNG,  n.     1.  The  wing  of  a  goose  ;  — 

often  used  as  a  dusting-brush.  Simmonds. 

2.    {Naut.)    The  clew  or  lower  corner   of  a 

ship's  main-sail  or  fore -sail,  when  the  middle 

part  is  furled.  Mar,  Diet. 

GO'PFipR,  n.  {Zo:,l.)  1.  A 
little  burrowing  quadru- 
ped, of  the  genus  Pscu- 
dostoma,  characterized 
especially  by   the    inci-  Gopher, 

sors,  which  protrude  beyond  the  lips,  and  by  large 


cheek  pouches,  extending  from  the  sides  of  the 
mouth  to  the  shoulders  ;  pouched  rat ;  mulo  ; 
Pseudostoma  bursarius.  Atulubon. 

JSSg'  In  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Northern  Illinois 
the  name  gopher  is  applied  also  to  the  prairie-squirrel 
(^iipermopliilus  tredecimlineatus),     KinnicuU. 

2.  A  species  of  burrowing  ttOrtoise ;  Xeroba- 
tes  Carolinus.     [U.  S.]  Agassiz. 

GO'PH^R,  n.    [Heb.  ^B3,  pitch.]    A  kind  of  wood 

used  in  building  Noah's  ark.  Gen.  vi.  14. 

GOP'PJSH,  a.  Proud;  testy;  pettish;  petulant; 
pert.     [Provincial,  Eng.]  Ray. 

GO'RAL,  n.  {ZoSl.)  A  species  of  antelope  inhabit- 
ing the  Himalayan  mountains  ;  Antilope  goral, 
or  Nemorhedus  goral.  Lng.  Cyc. 

t  GOR'-BEL'HED  (-Ijd),  a.  Fat ;  big-bellied.  Shak. 

t  GOR'-BEL-LY,  n.     A  big  belly.  Sherwood. 

t  GORGE,  n.  I^Nor.  Fr.  gors.]  A  pool  of  water 
to  keep  fish  in ;  a  wear.  Todd. 

GOR'-C6CK,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  red-grouse,  or 
red  ptarmigan  ;  Lagopus  Scoticus.  Yarrell. 

GOR'-CROW  (-kr6),  n.  (Omith.)  The  carrion  crow ; 
the  common  crow ;  Corvus  corone.  Yarrell. 

fGORD,  n.  An  instrument  of  gaming.  Beau.S^Fl. 

GOR'DJ-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Gordius,  king  of 
Phrygia  :  —  intricate  ;  difficult. 

The  Oordian  knot  was  an  intricate  knot  made  by 
Gordius,  King  of  Phrygia,  in  the  cord  which  bound 
the  pole  of  his  chariot  to  the  yoke.  An  oracle  having 
declared  that  whosoever  should  untie  the  knot  should 
reign  over  Asia,  Alexander  cut  the  knot  with  his 
sword  and  applied  the  oracle  to  himself.  W.  Smith. — 
To  cut  the  Oordian  knot,  to  overcome  a  difficulty  by 
some  bold  expedient  or  decisive  step. 

GOR'DJ-tJS,  n.  {ZoOl.)  A  genus  of  worms;  hair- 
worm. E7ig.  Cyc. 

GORE,  n,  [A.  S.  gor,  clotted  blood;  gore;  mud. 
—  W.  gwyar.'] 

1.  Blood,  —  especially  blood  clotted  or  con- 
gealed. Denham. 

2.  Mud  ;  mire,  [r.]  Bp.  Fisher. 
GORE,  n.     [W.  gor,  an  opening ;  a  rim.  —  Icel. 

geir.l 

1.  A  narrow  or  triangular  piece  of  land.  Cowell. 

2.  A  triangular  piece  of  cloth  inserted  in  a 
garment  to  widen  any  part  of  it.  Loicer. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  canvas  for  increasing 
the  breadth  or  the  depth  of  a  sail ;  goring- 
cloth.  Sinimo7ids. 

4.  {Her.)  An  abatement  denoting  a  coward, 
being  two  arched  lines  meeting  in  an  acute 
angle  in  the  middle  of  the  fess  point.     Wright. 

GORE,  V.  a,    [Gael,  gaorr,  to  gore,  to  pierce.] 

1.  To  stab  ;  to  pierce  as  with  a  horn  or  a  sharp 
point.     "  Gored  with  Mowbray's  spear."    Shak. 

2.  To  cut  in  the  form  of  a  gore.  Clarke. 
GORE'-CROW,  n.  {Ornith.)  Gor-crow.  Yarrell. 
GOR'-FLY,  n.  A  species  of  fly.  Gent.  Mag. 
GOR^E  (gijrj),  n.     [L.  gurges  ;    It.  gorga,  or  gor- 

gia  ;  Sp.  gor/a  ;  Fr.  gorge.] 

1.  The  throat ;  the  gullet.  "  How  abhorred 
...  it  is  !  my  gorge  rises  at  it."  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  gorged  or  swallowed.  Milton. 

3.  A  narrow  defile  between  mountains ;  a 
ravine  ;  a  notch.  Roget. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  cavetto  or  concave  moulding 
whose  profile  is  a  quadrant  of  a  circle.  Francis. 

5.  {Fort.)  The  entrance  of  a  bastion,  or  other 
outwork.  Brande. 

GOR^E,  V.  a.      [Fr.  gorger.]     [i.  gorged;  pp. 

GORGING,  GORGED.] 

1.  To  fill  up  to  the  throat ;  to  glut ;  to  satiate. 

To  gorge  the  wolves  and  lions  of  Numidia.        Ad</imn. 

2.  To  take  into  the  stomach ;  to  swallow. 
"  The  fish  has  gorged  the  hook."  Johnsori. 

GOR^E,  V.  n.    To  eat  greedily  ;  to  feed.     Milton. 

GOR(?'5D,  a.    1.  Having  a  gorge  or  throat.  Shak. 

2.  {Her.)  Denoting  a  crown  or  coronet  of  a 

peculiar  form  or  color,  about  the  neck  of  a  lion, 

swan,  &c.  Crabb. 

t  g6R^E'Fi)^L,  n.    A  meal  for  birds.       Cotgrave. 

GOR'^EOUS  (giir'jus),  a.  [Old  Fr.  gorgias. — 
"  Probably  from  gorge,  and  transferred  from  the 
palate  to  the  eye."  Richardson.]  Fine  ;  splen- 
did ;  glittering ;  showy  ;  magnificent. 

The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces.      Shak. 


GdR'9EOyS-LY   (gbr'jus-le),  ad.     In  a  gorgeous 

manner  ;  splendidly ;'  finely. 
GOR'^EOUS-NESS    (gbr'jus-nes),  n.     The  quality 

of  being  gorgeous ;    splendor  ;    show.     "  Gor- 

geousncss  of  apparel."  More 

GOR'(??T  [gbr'jft,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  SmX 

n.  [It.  gorgieretta  ;  Fr.  gorgette.  —  See  Gorgi;.] 

1.  {Mil.)  A  crescent-shaped  plate  worn  round 
the  neck  by  officers  on  duty  ;  —  originally  a  piece 
of  armor  defending  the  neck.  Campbell. 

2.  t  A  ruff  worn  by  females.  CleaveUmd. 

3.  {Surg.)  An  instrument  used  in  the  opera- 
tion of  lithotomy,  Dunylison. 

GOR'GQN,  n. ;  pi.  GoRGONS.  [Gr.  Topyii),  or  Vo^yiiv; 
L.  Gorgo,  or  Gorgon.]  {Myth.)  A  name  given 
to  three  sister  deities  or  monsters  (Stheno,  Eu- 
ryalc,  and  Medusa),  whose  heads  were  twined 
with  serpents  instead  of  hair,  and  who  had  the 
power  of  turning  all  who  beheld  them  to  stone: 
—  any  thing  ugly  or  horrid. 

Oorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire.  Milton. 

GOR'GQN,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  Gorgon. 
"  Gorgon  terrors."  Gray. 

GOR-GO-NE'IA  (gbr-go-ne'y?).  ti.  (Arch.)  Masks 
in  relief  representing  the  Gorgon  s  or  Medusa's 
head.  FairhoU. 

OOR-Ob'jyi-Jl,  n.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  polypi, 
having  eight  tentacles  and  an  arborescent  form 
with  a  central,  horny,  flexible  axis,  and  including 
the  sea-fan  and  the  sea-shrub.  Van  Der  Uoevcn. 

GOR-GO'NJ-AN,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
the  Gorgons  ;  horrid  ;  frightful.  Milton. 

GOR'GON-iZE,  V.  a.  To  turn  to  stone.    Tennyson. 

GOR'— HEN,  71.  The  female  of  the  gor-cock.  Todd. 

GO-RIL'LA,  n.  {Zoi:l.)  An  animal  of  the  genus 
Simia,  most  like  man. 

g6r'ING,?i.  Puncture;  prick;  a  piercing.  Z>ryrf(??i. 

GOR'JNG-CLOTHS,  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  Pieces  of  can- 
vas cutr  obliquely  and  put  in  to  add  to  the 
breadth  of  a  sail ;  gores.  Dana. 

GOR'MAND,  n.  [Fr.  gourmand.]  A  greedy  eat- 
er ;  a  hixurious  feeder  ;  a  glutton  ;  an  epicure  ; 
a  gourmand  ;  a  gormandizer. 

J9;g=  Thwigh  frormand  is  the  orthography  chiefly 
countenanced  by  the  English  Dictionaries,  yet  the 
French  form  of  gourmand  is  more  commonly  used. 

GOR'MAND,  a.  Voracious  ;  greedy  ;  gluttonous; 
gormandizing;  ravenous.  Pupe. 

GOR'MAND-pR,  n.     A  gormandizer.  Huloet. 

GOR'MAND-i§M,  n.     Gluttony.  Blackwood. 

tGOR'MAND-IZE,  n.     Voraciousness.    Drayton. 

GOR'MAND-IZE,  v.  a.  \i.  gormandized  ;  pp. 
GORMANDIZING,  GORMANDIZED.]  To  eat  greed- 
ily ;  to  feed  ravenously.  Shak. 

g6r'MAND-IZ-5R,  n.  A  voracious  or  ravenous 
eater  ;  a  gormand.  Cleareland. 

GOR'REL-BEL'LI^D,  a.     Gor-bellied.     Johnson. 

GORSE,  n.  [A.  S.  gm-st,  or  gost.]  {Bot.)  A  le- 
guminous shrub,  of  the  genus  Ulex,  bearing  yel- 
low flowers ;  furze  ;  whin. 

The  prickly  gome,  that,  shapeless,  and  deformed, 

And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloon). 

And  decks  itself  with  ornauients  of  gold.  Cotrjyer. 

GOR'SY,  a.  Abounding  in  or  full  of  gorse ;  re- 
sembling gorse.  Pennant. 

GO'RY,  a.     [See  Gore.]     1.  Covered  with  con- 
gealed or  clotted  blood  ;  ensanguined. 
Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it;  never  shake 
Thy  (/o>7/  locks  at  me.  i^hak. 

2.    Bloody  ;     murderous  ;    fatal. 
"  Gory  emulation."  Shak. 

GOS'hAwK,  n.  [A.  S.  goshafoc] 
{Ornith.)  A  species  of  hunting 
hawk,  which  does  not  take  its  prey 
by  stooping,  but  by  gliding  along 
after  it;  Astur  palumbarius. 

Yarrell. 

g6§'LJNG  (gSz'ljng),  n.  [A.  S.  gos, 
goose,  and  -ling,  a  dim.  ending.] 

1.  A  young  goose  ;  a  goose  not  yet 
full-grown. 

2.  A    catkin    on    nut-trees    and 
pines.  Johnson. 

GOS'PgL,  n.  [A.  S.  god-spell;  god,  good,  and 
spell,  history  or  tidings  ;  —  of  the  same  mean- 
ing as  the  Gr.  ihayytXtov,  which  signifies  good 
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new»,  applied  especially  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.] 

1.  The  whole  system  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, including  the  history  of  the  birth,  life, 
miracles,  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  ana 
doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ :  —  divine  revelation  ; 
Christian  theology. 

In  •troini  u  twoet 
Ai  migtli  Uic,  the  i/otiiel  whitpera  peace.  Cotcper. 

2.  One  of  the  four  histories  of  Christ ;  as, 
"Matthew's  Gospel";  "The  Gospel  of  John." 

3.  The  four  histories  collectively. 

Upon  the  no/';"-''^  altered  page 
The  KHtlu-rt'd  hfaiim  of  ngvt  ihinei 

And,  »*  it  hnntenn,  every  age 
But  inakoa  it«  brightneat  more  divine.      Boicring. 

4.  Principle  of  action ;  doctrine ;  creed. 
"  This  political  ffospi;l."  Burke. 

Of  hireling  wolvt-s,  whoie  gohjiel  \»  their  maw.         Milton. 

5.  A  portion  of  Scripture  taken  from  one 
of  the  four  Gospels,  read  at  mass  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  Also,  a  selection  in  the  Episco- 
palian Liturgy. 

COS'PPL,  a.    Relating  to  the  gospel.         Ch.  Ob. 

t  G^S'PgL,  V.  a.  To  instruct  in  gospel  tenets. S/toA. 

t(;oS'PgL-LA-Ry,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  gospel; 
theological.       "  Cloak  in  its  Colors,  1679. 

Ot'iS'PpL-LeR,  n.  1.  An  evangelist.  "  St.  Mat- 
thew, the  qospcller."  Chaucer, 

2.  A  follower  of  Wickliffe,  the  early  English 
reformer  ;  —  so  applied  in  derision.  Bp.  Burnet, 

3.  The  priest  who  reads  the  ^spel  at  the  al- 
tar during  the  communion  service.  Hook. 

cOs'l'tlL-LIZE,  V.  a.  [i.  oosPEi.LiZED  ;  pp.  oos- 
I'ELLiziNO,  oospKLi.izEi).]  To  form  according 
to  the  gospel ;  to  evangelize.  Milton. 

G()SS,  n.    A  kind  of  low  furze ;  gorse.         Shak, 

G<'>.'<'SA-MpR,  n.  [L.  (7os«/)t«»i,  the  cotton-tree. 
JohnxoH.  —  L.  gossympiuKs,  the  cotton-tree  ;  Fr. 
gossampine.  ISkinncr.  \arc.i.  —  Gar  or  gor 
means  hoar ;  and  hence  probably  gar  or  gor- 
sumtner  is  summer's  hoar,  in  opposition  to  unn- 
ter's  hoar  or  hoar-frost.  Richardson.  —  "  Gos- 
samer is  a  corruption  of  gorse,  or  goss,  samyt 
[samite],  i.  e.  the  samgt,  or  finely-woven  silken 
web  that  lies  on  the  gorse,  or  furze."  Keightleg.] 
A  fine  film  spun  by  spiders,  and  observed,  par- 
ticularly in  spring  and  autumn,  on  furze  and 
other  plants.  "  Milk-white  gossamers."  Browne. 

GOS'8A-m£b-Y,  a.  Like  the  film  spun  by  spi- 
ders ;  light ;  flimsy  ;  unsubstantial.      Mathias. 

g6s'SAN,  n.  {Minirig.)  An  ochreous  mineral 
substance  ;  an  imperfect  iron  ore.  IVeale. 

gOS'SJP,  n.  [A.  S.  (fodsibh  ;  Gor/,  God,  and  sib, 
relation,  afhnitv,  i.  e.  relation  by  a  religious 
obligation.     Johnson.] 

1.  t  A  sponsor  in  baptism ;  a  godfather  or  a 
godmother.  Sfuik. 

2.  t  A  friend  ;  an  intimate.  "  The  great 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  my  gossip,"  B.  Jonson, 

3.  t  A  tippling  companion.  Shak. 

4.  A  talkative,  tattling  person  ;  a  tattler ;  a 
gadabout ;  —  commonly  applied  to  a  woman. 

The  common  chat  of  gosnpt  when  they  meet.    Dryden. 

6.  Trifling  talk ;  tattle  ;  scandal.     Johnson. 

g68'S|P,  r.  n.  [t.  gossiped;  pp.  gossiping, 
GOSSIPED.]  To  chat ;  to  prate ;  to  tattle  ;  to 
gabble  ;  to  be  merry.  Shak. 

g6s'S|P-5U,  n.    One  who  gossips.  Bunyan. 

GOS'SjP-iNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  one 
who  gossips ;  the  act  of  tattling.  Locke. 

GOS'SJP-Tng,  p.  a.  Containing,  or  relating  to, 
gossip ;  tattling  ;  prating.  Qu.  Rev. 

ags-s1P'l-irM,n.    3ee  Gossvpum.         P.Cyc. 

g6s'S|P-L!ke,  a.    Resembling  gossips.       Shak. 

tGOS'S|P-R£D,  M.     Gossipry.  DaHes. 

g68'S|P-RY,  n.     1.  t  Relationship  by  baptismal 

rites  ;  spiritual  affinity.  Bale. 

2,  Gossip  ;  tattle,    [e.]    Pardoe.    X,  A,  Rev. 

C68'8|P-Y,  a.  Full  of  gossip  ;  trifling.  Gent.  Mag. 

GOS-866N',  n.  [Fr.  gaf^n.]  A  mean  footboy. 
[Ireland.]  Castle  RarkreiH. 

OOS-syp  'I-Om,  n.  [L.  gossypion,  or  gossipion.] 
(Bot,)  A  genus  of  plants ;  cotton  plant.  Loudon, 


gOsT'INO,  n.    An  herb.  Ainavmrth, 

gOT,  «.  &  p.  from  get,  —  See  Obt. 
Od'I'CH,  n.  [Dut.]  A  water-pot ;  a  pitcher.  Taylor. 
GOTE,  n,  A  ditch  or  sluice.  [Local.] />u^f/a/«,  1662. 

GOTH,  n.  1.  One  of  an  ancient  people,  of  Asiatic 
origin,  who  migrated  towards  the  west  and  south 
of  Europe. 

a^  III  early  tinios  aome  of  tliom  establiahed  them- 
■elvea  in  the  aoiitli  of  Sweden  and  tlie  Inland  of  Goth- 
land. The  GothH  were  divided  iiitu  Kaat  and  Weat, 
or  Oatro-Goths  and  Viai-Gothx.  The  Viai-(iutlia, 
from  tlieir  residence  in  Mu-aia,  also  acquired  the 
name  of  Mceao-Gotlia.    Boaitortk. 

2.  A  rude,  uncivilized  person ;  a  barbarian ; 
a  savage.  Chesterjield. 

GOTH'AM-IST  [gSth'jm-Ist,  K.  Sm.  C;  ^8'th»m- 
Ist,  \Vb.],n.  An  inhabitant  of  Gotham,  m  Eng- 
land, —  a  place  formerly  noted  for  some  pleas- 
ant blunders ;  hence,  one  who  is  not  wise ;  a 
wiseacre ;  a  blunderer.  Bp.  Morton. 

gO'THAM  ITE,  or  G6TH'AM-iTE,  n.  A  term 
sportively  applied  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Wrijht. 

g5th'|C,  a.  1.  Relating  to  the  Goths.  "  Gothic 
priests."     "  Gothic  influence."  Bosworth. 

2.  Rude ;  uncivilized ;  barbarian.     Congrete. 

3.  {Arch.)  Noting  a  style  of  architecture 
characterized  by  a  pointed  arch.  Brande, 

g6th'JC,  n.  The  Gothic  language  ;  the  language 
of  the  Goths  who  lived  near  the  banks  of  the 
Lower  Danube,  in  the  fourth  century;  —  styled 
also  Mwso-Gothic.    See  MtESO-GoxHic. 

jl^-  Another  branch  of  the  Gothic  existed  in  .Scan- 
dinavia, and  ia  called  the  Suiu-Gothic,  or  Old  J^Tome. 
It  is  still  spoken  with  some  variations  in  Iceland,  the 
Faroe  Islands,  and  parts  of  Norway.  From  this  lan- 
guage the  modern  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian 
derive  tlieir  origin.     Bosworth. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Gothic  language,  or 
languageii,  is,  or  are,  a  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family.  P.  Ci/c. 

g6th'J-CAL,  a.  Gothic. —  See  Gothic.  Skelton. 

g6TH'I-CI§M,  n.     1.  A  Gothic  idiom.    Chalmers. 

2.  Conformity  to  Gothic  architecture. 

It  [Strawberry  Castle]  has  a  purity  and  propriety  of  Gotli- 
icism  (with  very  few  exceptions)  that  I  have  not  seen  else- 
where. Oro!/. 

3.  Barbarism ;  rudeness.  Shenstone. 
g6TH'1-cIze,  v.  a.    To  bring  back  to  barbarism ; 

to  turn  to  an  uncivilized  state.  Strutt, 

fGO  t6',  inter/.  Come,  come,  take  the  right 
course  ;  to  the  purpose.  Gen.  xi.  3. 

g6t'TEN  (gSt'tn),  p,  from  get.    Got.  —  See  Get. 

t  GoOd,  n.     {Bot.)  A  plant ;  woad.  Johnson. 

II  GOU^E  (goflj  or  g8j)  [gdj,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  C;  gbftj, /*.  IVO.],  n.  [Fr.]  A  scooping 
or  hollow  chisel,  made  for  cutting  holes,  chan- 
nels, grooves,  &c.,  in  wood  or  stone.        Moxon, 

IJGoty^E,  or  cdu^E,  V,  a.     [i,   gouged;   pp. 

GOUGING,  gouged.] 

1.  To  scoop  out  with  a  gouge,  or  as  with  a 
gouge.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  force  out  with  the  thumb  or  finger,  as 
the  eye  of  an  antagonist.  Flint. 

GoCge'— SLIp,  n.  An  oil-stone  or  hone  for 
sharpening  chisels. 

II  GoOgt'JNG,  or  g6ug'|NG,  n.  1.  The  act  of 
scooping  out  with  a  gouge. 

2.  The  act  of  scooping  out  the  eye  with  the 
thumb,  a  barbarous  practice  in  some  parts  of 
America.  Kendall. 


Gouging  Is  performed  by  twisting  the  foreflnger  in  a  lock 
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purpose.  Latnbcrt. 

tcdu'JEER^,  n.    The  venereal  disease.      Shak, 

g6u'LAND,  n.    A  kind  of  flower.         B,  Jonson, 

g6it-LARD'  (go-lard'),  n.  A  solution  of  the  sub- 
acetate  or  sugar  of  lead,  used  for  inflammations  ; 
—  so  named  from  the  inventor,  and  called  also 
Goulard's  extract.  Todd. 

g6ulE,  n.     See  Giioui,.  Arabian  Nights. 

II  GOURD  (g6rd   or  gSrd)   WtxA,  S.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K. 

C. ;  gOrd  or  g6rd,    IV.   F. ;  g6rd,  Sm.  IVb.],  n. 

1.  [Fr.  aourde.  —  Dut.  kautcoerde.]  The  name 

given  to  plants  of  the  genus  Cucurbita.  Loudon, 


2.  A  kind  of  fruit  obtained  from  Tariooa 
plants  of  the  order  Cucurbitaeett.         Enq.  Cyc. 

3.  A  bottle  made  of  the  fruit.  Chaucer, 

4.  [Old  Fr.]    t  An  instrument  of  gaming ; 

—  written  also  gord,  Johruon. 

H  GOUR'DI-NfcSH  (gftr'di-n«»),  n.  (FarrifTy.)  A 
swelling  in  a  horse's  leg.  Farrier'M  Diei. 

y  GOi;SD'-W(iR.Vf,  n.  A  worm  that  infests  the 
liver  of  sheep  ;  —  so  named  from  itc  gourd-like 
shape,  and  termed  also  ihe  Jluke-u>orm,   Booth. 

j|g6i;R'DY,  a.     1.  Relating  to  the  gourd.    Booth. 

2.  {Farriery.)  Atfected  with  gourdineM,  or  a 

■welling  in  the  leg.  Wright. 

aOU-Rl'JVJE,  n.  pi.  {Omiih.)  A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the 
order  Co- 
lumha  and 
family  Co- 
lutnbtda ; 
ground-  ^^«  ,^  ,,^ 

Gray,  Ocyphmpa  eophotca. 

Q6uR  'MAjfD  (gftr'mUnd),  n.  [Fr.]  A  rarenoua 
or  luxurious  feeder  ;  a  greedy  eater ;  a  glutton  ; 
epicure;  gormand.  —  See  Gokmanu.  Bp.  Hall, 

GdUR'MAN-DIZE.r.n.  To  gormandize. CocA^am. 

t  g6ur'MAN-DIZE,  n.  Gluttony ;  voraciousness ; 
epicurism ;  greediness.  Spenser, 

GOi)R'N(:T  (gUr'n?t),  n.  {Teh.)  A  fish  found  on  the 
coast  of  Devonshire.  —  See  Gurnet.    Johnson. 

GbisT,  n.  [L.  gutta,  a  drop ;  It.  gotta,  a  drop, 
the  gout ;  Sp.  gota ;  Fr.  goiitte.] 

1.  t  A  drop.     "  Gouts  of  blood."  Shak. 

2.  {Med.)  An  inflammation  of  the  fibrous 
and  ligamentous  parts  of  the  joints,  generally 
attacking  first  the  great  toe,  and  attended  with  a 
burning,  lancinating  pain,  tension,  and  redness ; 

—  so  called  because  it  was  believed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  liquid  which  distilled  goutte  a  goutte 
(drop  by  drop)  on  the  diseased  part.  IhmgHson. 

o6UT{g&),n.  [Fr.]  A  Uste ;  relish.  Woodward. 

GoOT'l-NfeSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  gouty.  Shak. 

GoCt'-SWOLLEN  (-swS'ln),  a.  Swollen  or  in- 
flamed with  the  gout.  Bp,  HalL 

Gdl^T'WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant;  the  ^gopo- 
dium  podagraria  ;  —  called  also  the  ache-weed 
and  nerb-gerhard,  and  formerly  used  in  Ger- 
many in  assuaging  the  pain  of  tlie  gout.  Booth. 

GOI)t'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  An  herb  reputed  good 
for  the  gout ;  goutweed.  Ainsworth. 

GOl^T'Y,  o.  1.  Relating  to  the  gout.  "  Gouty 
matter."  Blackmore, 

2.  Afflicted  or  diseased  with  the  gout. 

Knots  upon  his  goutf  joints  appear.  Diyt/en. 

3.  t  Boggy  ;  as,  "  Gouty  land."  Johnson. 

f  GOVE,  ».     A  mow  ;  a  rick  for  hay.  Tusser. 

fGOVE,  V,  n.    To  put  in  a  rick  or  mow.     Tusser. 

cOv'gRN  (gav'?m),  V.  a.  [Gr.  Kv0fpr^,  to  steer, 
to  govern  ;  L.  gubemo  ;  It.  poremare ;  Sp.  go- 
bertuir  ;  Fr.  gouremer.']      [i.   governed;  pp. 

GOVERNING,  GOVERNED.] 

1.  To  rule  with  authority  and  power ;  to  regu- 
late ;  to  direct ;  to  manage  ;  to  control ;  to  have 
power  or  mastery  over. 

A  man  must  first  poifrn  himself,  ere  he  be  flt  to  gorrrm  a 
family,  and  his  fkmifv,  ere  he  be  fit  to  bear  the  rnvemment 
in  the  commonwealth.  SirH'./CakigA. 

2.  {Gram.)  To  affect,  so  as  to  determine  a 
case,  mood,  &c. 

Syn.  —  To  g-ovrm  and  mU  both  imply  the  exorriM 
of  nulhority  ;  but  to  gorem  impliei*  »lHt>  llie  exerrii* 
of  judgment  and  knowledge,  and  it  is  used  niorv  ex- 
clusively in  a  gixxl  Dense  than  to  mlr.  A  king  g»a 
enw  ;  a  des|M>t  rules.  A  person  garrrms  hiinseir,  rtf. 
ylatet  bis  desires,  coniro/w  his  paaaions  or  appetites; 
but  he  ia  ruled  by  others.  Hreulatf  .in  inatriinieni  ; 
dirrct  a  movement ;  mamagr  busineiw  ;  ronlrvl  one's 
own  appetite;  itijiuenct  the  conduct  of  otliers. —  See 
Conduct. 

G6v'f:RN,r.  n.  To  exercise  authority  or  control ; 
to  have  the  direction.  Dryden. 

g6v'5RN-.\-BLB, a.  That  maybe  governed;  sub- 
ject to  rule  ;  controllable.  Locke. 

g6v'(:r.V-a-BLE-.\£ss,  n.  The  sUte  of  being 
governable,     [r.]  A»n. 
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fi6v'SR-NANCE,  n.   Government ;  rule  ;  control. 

Under  the  surly  Gloster's  governance.  Shak. 

g6v'?R-NAnT,  n.    See  Governante.   Johnson. 

g6v-¥R-NANTE'  [go-ver-nSint',  W.  Ja.  ;  guv'er- 
nSint,  P.  J.  Wb. ;  guv-er-nant',  E.  Sm. ;  go-ver- 
n&unt',  S. ;  go-ver-nant',  F.  K.],  n.  [Fr.  gouver- 
nante.]  A  woman  or  lady  who  has  the  care  of 
young  ladies ;  a  governess.  U Estrange. 

g6v'?RN-ESS  (guv'ern-gs),  Wi    [Fr.  gouvemesse.] 

1.  A  female  governor. 

The  moon,  the  govemest  of  floods.  Sliak. 

2.  A  tutoress ;  a  woman  intrusted  with  the 
education  of  young  ladies ;  a  governante.  Sidney. 

g6v'5RN-ING,  p.  a.  1.  Ruling  ;  directing ;  man- 
aging ;  guiding ;  conducting ;  regulating. 

2.  Grammatically  affecting,  as  a  certain  case, 
mood,  &c. 

g6v'(:rN-MENT  (guv'em-mSnt),  n.  [It.  govema- 
mento  ;  Fr.  gouvemement.  — See  Govern.] 

1.  The  act  of  governing;  exercise  of  author- 
ity ;  rule  ;  management ;  regulation ;  control ; 
restraint. 

The  government  of  man  should  be  the  monarchy  of  reason; 
it  is  too  often  the  democracy  of  passions,  or  the  anarchy  of 
humors.  I^-  Whichcote, 

2.  The  body  of  fundamental  laws  of  a  state ; 
power  or  authority  which  rules  a  community ; 
the  form  of  sovereignty  in  a  state. 

No  fi«e  government  can  rest  upon  any  other  than  a  sound 
moral  basis.  John  M  'Lean. 

3.  The  body  of  persons  charged  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  executive  power  of  a  country  ; 
the  administration.  Bouvier. 

4.  t  Capability  of  being  moved ;  limberness. 

Each  part  deprived  of  supple  gorei-nment 

Shall  stiff  and  stark  and  cold  appear  like  death.     Sliak. 

6.  t  Management,  as  of  the  limbs. 
Their  (jod 
Shot  many  a  dart  at  me  with  fierce  intent; 
But  I  them  warded  all  with  wary  government.     Spenser. 

6.  {Gram.)  The  power  which  one  word  has  in 
determining  the  case,  mood,  &c.,  of  another. 
Syn. —  See  Administration. 

GOV-^IRN-MENT'AL,  a.  Relating  to  government ; 
directing;  governing.  Belsham. 

$^  A  modern  word,  now  much  used  both  in 
England  and  America,  though  the  use  of  it  has  been 
censured.  Some  years  since  it  was  characterized  by 
the  Eclectic  Review  as  "  an  execrable  barbarism  " ; 
yet  it  lias  since  been  repeatedly  used  by  that  journal ; 
as,  "  Oovernmental  failure  "  ;  "  QonemmentMl  inter- 
ference."   Ec.  Rev. 

g6v'?RN-OR  (guv'ern-ur),  n.     [Ft. gouverneiir.] 

1.  One  who  governs  ;  a  ruler.  "  The  supreme 
Governor  of  all  things."  Cudworth. 

2.  One  who  is  invested  with  supreme  author- 
ity in  a  state ;  the  highest  executive  magistrate 
of  a  state  or  province  ;  the  executive.   Bouvier. 

3.  One  who  rules  with  delegated  and  subordi- 
nate authority.  Shak. 

4.  One  who  has  the  care  of  a  young  person; 
a  tutor. 

The  great  work  of  a  governor  Is  to  fashion  the  carriage  and 
form  the  mind.  Locke. 

5.  One  who  steers  a  ship ;  a  pilot.    Jos.  iii.  4. 

6.  (Mech.)  A  contrivance 
designed  to  equalize  or  regu- 
late the  rapidity  of  motion  of 
the  machine  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached. Brande. 

GOV'eRN-OR-^EN'JJR-AL,  n. 
A  governor  who  has  under  him 
subordinate  or  deputy  govern- 
ors. *' The  governor-gmteral  of 
India."  Brande. 

G6v'5RN-OR-SHlP,n.  The  rank 
or  office  of  a  governor.  „  ,     , 

ii,r     ii.     n  Governor  of  a  steam 

Month.  Rev.  engine. 

GoWaN,  n.    1.  {Min.)  A  term  applied  to  decom- 
posed granite.  Weak. 
2.  {Bot.)  The  daisy; — mountain  daisy. 

Ja7nieson. 

And  pulled  the  gowans  fine.  liuma. 

g6\^D,  n.  A  gaud  ;  a  toy.  [North  of  Eng.]    Todd. 

GOV^K,  n.     1.  A  foolish  fellow.  Todd. 

2.  A  cuckoo.  —  See  Gawk.  Hallowell. 

t  GoWk,  v.  a.    To  stupefy.  B.  Jonson. 

t  GOVVl,  v.  n.  [Icel.  goela.]    to  howl.    WickUffe. 


GoWn,  w.  [W.  gum;  Nor.  Fr.  goune  ;  \t. gonna.'] 

1.  A  long,  upper  garment ;  especially  the  long 
upper  garment  worn  by  women ;  dress. 

2.  A  long,  loose  robe  or  upper  garment  of 
professional  men,  or  men  devoted  to  the  arts  of 
peace,  as  divinity,  medicine,  or  law.       Spenser. 

3.  The  dress  of  peace. 

When  goinn.1,  not  arms,  repelled 
The  fierce  Epirot  and  the  African  bold.  Milton. 

GOV^'^NED  (gbflnd), a.  Dressed  in  a  gown.  "Gowned 
Romans."  Bp.  Taylor. 

GOVVn'JST,  n.    A  gownman.    [r.]  Warner. 

GoWN'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  gown'men.  A  divine,  law- 
yer, professor,  or  student,  wearing  a  gown ;  — 
now  often  called  gownsman.  Rowe. 

G0WN§'MAN,  n.  A  gownman  ;  —  often  used  for 
gownman,  especially  at  Oxford  in  Eng.      Todd. 

GoW'RY,  n. ;  pi.  GOWRIES.  (Conch.)  A  shell  be- 
longing to  the  family  Cyprceidce ;  called  also 
Cowry.  Eng.  Cyc. 

GOWt,  or  GO '-OUT,  n.  {Engineering.)  A  sluice 
used  in  embankments  against  the  sea  for  letting 
out  the  land  waters  when  the  tide  is  out,  and 
preventing  the  ingress  of  salt  water.     Francis. 

GOZ'ZARD,  n.     [A  corruption  of  gooseherd.'] 

1.  One  who  attends  geese.  Malone. 

2.  A  fool;  a  silly  person.  [Local,  Eng.]  Pegge. 

GOZ'ZAN,  n.     Oxide  of  iron  and  quartz.     Weale. 

GRAb,  n.  A  vessel  of  two  or  three  masts,  pecu- 
liar to  Malabar.  Todd. 

GRAb,  v.  a.  &  n.  [A.  S.  grapian ;  W.  grahiaw  ; 
It.  grappare ;  Fr.  gripper.  —  Gael.  iS,  Ir.  grab, 
to  hinder,  to  stop.  —  See  Gripe.]  \i.  grabbed  ; 
pp.  GRABBING,  GRABBED.]  To  seize  or  to  at- 
tempt to  seize  with  violence ;  to  snatch ;  to 
clutch ;  to  gripe  ;  to  bite.     [Vulgar.]        Roget. 

GRAb'BLE  (griib'bl),  V.  n.  [A  dim.  of  grab  ;  Dut. 
grabbelen ;  Ger.  griibeln.'] 

1.  To  feel  for  something ;  to  grope.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  be  recumbent ;  to  lie  prostrate  on  the 
ground  ;  to  sprawl.  Ainsicorth. 

3.  To  grapple  ;  to  seize.   [Local,  Eng.]   Grose. 

GRAb'— GAME,  n.  A  trick  practised  by  sharpers 
to  seize  the  purse  or  other  property  of  another. 

GRACE,  n.  [L.  gratia ;  It.  grazia  ;  Sp.  gracia ; 
Fr.  grace.  —  Gael.  4r  Ir.  gras.] 

1.  Favor ;  kindness  ;  good- will  ;  benignity. 

Such  as  were  popular 
And  well-deserving,  were  advanced  by  grace.      Daniel. 

2.  The  unmerited  favor  and  love  of  God,  as 
bestowed  upon  sinful  men ;  divine  goodness ; 
divine  influence. 

Grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.       John  i.  17. 

3.  Virtue  ;  piety ;  goodness,  as  the  effect  of 
divine  influence. 

Persons  void  of  all  saving  grace.  Pearson. 

4.  Pardon ;  forgiveness ;  mercy.  "  Bow,  and 
sue  for  grace  with  suppliant  knee."  Milton. 

5.  Excellence  or  ornament  of  any  sort,  nat- 
ural or  acquired ;  polish  ;  elegance. 

To  some  kind  of  men. 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies.  Shak. 

6.  Kindness  conferred ;  benefaction. 

I  should,  therefore,  esteem  it  great  favor  and  grace 
Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  go  in  my  place.  Prior. 

7.  Physical  virtue. 

O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 

In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities.     Shak. 

'8.  A  quality  arising  from  elegance  of  form 
and  ease  of  attitude  combined ;  gracefulness. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps.  Milton. 

And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.         Pope. 

9.  The  title  of  a  duke  or  archbishop;  —  for- 
merly, also,  of  the  King  of  England.  Shak. 

10.  A  short  prayer  said  before  or  after  meat ; 
originally  in  Latin,  and  commencing,  "  Gratias 
tibi  agimus."  Todd, 

Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat. 

Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  eud.  Shak. 

11.  An  act ;  a  vote  ;  a  decree.  [English  Uni- 
versities.] '  Wright. 

12.  (Mus.)  Something  added  for  ornament; 
an  embellishment,  as  an  appoggiatura,  a  shake, 
a  trill,  a  turn.  Warner. 

Jict  of  grace,  {Eng.  Law.)  an  act  of  Parliament  for 
the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  in  prison,  &c.  Craig. — 
Days  of  grace,  {Com.)  cettam  days,  commonly  three 


in  number,  that  a  bill  may  remain  unpaid  beyond  the 
time  named  in  it. 

Syn.  —  Orace  is  a  term  used  in  regard  to  those 
who  have  oftended,  and  made  themselves  liable  to 
punishment.  Pardon  is  granted  only  to  such  as  have 
committed  a  crime  or  an  offence  ;  and  mercy  generally 
implies  ill-desert  in  the  person  on  whom  it  is  be- 
stowed ;  but  faiior  is  an  act  of  kindness  to  such  ,is 
may  need  it.  ffraceand  charm,  in  the  sense  of  accom- 
plishments, are  more  commonly  used  in  the  plural. 
Grace  is  an  exterior  or  corporeal  polish  ;  charm,  either 
corporeal  or  mental.  A  lady  is  said  to  walk,  dance, 
or  sing  with^race,  and  is  complimented  for  ihecltarms 
of  her  person  or  conversation.  —  tsee  Elegant. 

GRACE,  V.  a.  [i.  GRACED ;  pp.  gracing,  graced.] 

1.  To  adorn  ;  to  embellish  ;  to  decorate. 

Crowns  were  reserved  to  grace  the  soldiers  too.        Poj>e. 

2.  To  dignify  or  honor  by  an  act  of  favor. 

Grace  with  a  nod,  and  ruin  with  a  frown.  Dryden. 

3.  To  confer  a  favor  upon  ;  to  favor. 

Please  your  highness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company.     *         Shak. 

4.  To  supply  with  heavenly  grace.  "  Grace 
the  disobedient."  Bp.  Hall, 

GRACE'-CUP,  n.    The  cup  or  health  drunk  after 
grace  was  said. 

And  dinner,  grace,  and  grace-cup  done, 

Expect  a  wondrous  deal  of  fun.  Lloyil. 


t  GRACED  (grast),  a.     1.  Graceful. 
2.  Virtuous  ;  chaste. 


Sidney, 
Shak, 


GRACE'FUL,  a.     1.  t  Full  of  virtue ;  excellent. 

You  have  a  holy  father, 
A  gracefid  gentleman,  against  whose  person, 
So  sacred  as  it  is,  I  have  done  sin.  Shcdc. 

2.  Beautiful   with   dignity  ;    elegantly   easy ; 
becoming  ;  comely ;  elegant ;  genteel. 

Bold  in  the  lists,  and  gractful  in  tlie  dance.  Pope, 

Syn. —  See  Beautiful,  Becoming,  Elegant, 
Genteel. 

GRACE'FUL  LY,  ad.     In  a  graceful  manner. 

GRACE'FUL-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  graceful ; 
elegance  and  ease  ;  dignity  with  beauty.  Swift. 

GRACE'-HOOP,  n.  A  hoop  used  in  playing  the 
game  called  graces. 

GRACE'H;SS,  a.  Void  of  grace  ;  wicked  ;  aban- 
doned ;  profligate  ;  reprobate.  L'Estra?ige, 

GRACE'LeSS-LY,  ad.     Without  grace. 

GRACE'LgSS-NESS,  w.  Want  or  destitution  of 
grace  ;  profligacy.  Dr.  Favour, 

GRAce'-NOTE,  n.  {Mm,)  A  note  added  by  way 
of  ornament.  Dwiyht, 

GVi\' C^^,n.  pi.  1.  (Afy^A.)  Three  sister  goddess- 
es, Euphrosyne,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia,  attendants 
on  Venus,  and  supposed  to  bestow  beauty. 

2.  Arts  of  pleasing :  —  a  game  for  girls,  played 
with  a  hoop  and  rods. 

3.  Favorable  disposition,  or  friendship.     "  In 
the  good  graces  of  a  man  of  wealth."       Toiler. 

fGRAc'ILE  (gras'jl),  a.  \JL.  gracilis.]  Slender; 
small ;  meagre  ;  thin.  Bailey. 

t  GRA^'I-LENT  (grSs'e-lent),  a,  [L.  gracilentus.] 
Lean  ;  slender ;  thin ;  gracile.  Bailey. 

t  GRA-CIL'I-TY,  n,  [li.  gracilitas  ;  gracilis,  slen- 
der.]    Slenderness;  leanness.  Cockeram, 

GRA'CIOUS  (gra'shus),  a.  [L.  gratiostis  ;  gratia, 
favor;  It.  grazioso  ;  S-p.  gracio  so ;  Ft.  grafieua;,] 

1.  Graceful ;  becoming ;  pleasing,     [ii.] 

Sallust's  expression  would  be  shorter  and  more  compact; 
Cicero's  more  gracious  and  pleasing.  Pp.  Jhtrd. 

2.  Favorable  ;  kind  ;  benevolent ;  benignant. 
Too  soon  forgetful  of  thy  gracious  hand.  Dryden. 

3.  Merciful ;  compassionate. 

Thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon,  gracions  and  merciful. 

Neh.  ix. U. 

4.  Acceptable  ;  favored.  .  [r.] 

Goring  .  .  .  was  no  more  gracious  to  Prince  Rupert  than 
Wihnot  had  been.  Clarendon. 

5.  {Theol.)   Possessed  of  grace;   proceeding 
from  divine  grace. 

6.  t  Excellent ;  virtuous  ;  good.  Sluik. 

GRA'CIOUS-LY  (gra'shus-le),  ad.  In  a  gracious 
manner  ;  favorably  ;  mercifully.  Dryden. 

GRA'CIOUS-NESS  (gra'slms-nes),  n. 

1.  Possession  of  grace.  Bp.  Barlow. 

2.  Kind  condescension.  Clarendon. 

3.  Quality  of  being  gracious  ;   mercifulness ; 
mercy ;  clemency.  Sandys. 
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GRAo'KLB,  n.  [L.  graculus,  a  jay.]  {Omith.) 
A  bird  belonging  to  the  sub-fanuly  GracuUnte; 
grakle.  Bratule. 

orAc-u-i.I'j^jf., 

n.  pi.  *[L.  gractt- 
lits,  a  jay.]  (Or- 
nith.)  A  sub-fam- 
ily of  conirostral 
birds  of  the  or- 
der Pns.ieres  and 
family  Stuniida; ;  OracuU  mmle*. 

grackles.     Grai/. 

CRA-DA'TION,  M.  [L.  gradatio  ;  It.  gradazione ; 
Up.  gr(ula(non ;  Fr.  gradatioyi.  —  See  Grade.] 

1.  Regular  progress  from  one  degree  to  an- 
other ;  regular  advance,  step  by  step. 

The  dciilrc  or  more  and  more  ri»c«  by  b  natural  graitation 
to  mo«t,  and  afU-r  that  t')  all.  L'/Cttmnge. 

The  PnaliniHt  very  elegantly  cxpreancth  to  ua  the  several 
grailnlinH»  by  whieh  men  at  faat  come  to  thii  horrid  degree 
of  impiety.  TiUotton. 

2.  One  step  or  degree  in  a  series. 

It  [pain]  prcaerves  the  aame  iuperiority  through  all  the 
■ubonli'iate  giculatuiiu.  lixrke. 

3.  {Fine  Arts.)  A  regular  arrangement  or 
subordination  of  the  different  parts  of  any  work 
of  art. 

In  architecture,  grcvlntion  goes  hond  in  hand  with  the 
rulea  fbr  proportion  and  perspective;  in  painting,  gra'/ation 
of  color  anil  light  ia  needed  to  express  ilepth  anil  relief,  to 
deliue  distttucca,  and  to  show  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

FairhoU. 

4.  {Mits.)  A  diatonic  ascending  or  descend- 
ing succession  of  chords.  Brande. 

GRA-DA'TIQN-AL,  a.  Having  gradations ;  grad- 
ual,    [u.]  Lawrence. 

GRA-DA'TIONED  (-shund),  a.  Formed  with  gra- 
dations,    [r.]  "  Ann.  licg. 

GRAd'A-TQ-RV,  n.  {Eccl.)  Steps  from  the  clois- 
ters into  tlie  "church.  Ainsworth. 

GRAd'A-TO-RY,  a.  Proceeding  step'  by  step; 
gradual.     "  Gradatory  apostasy."  Seward. 

GRADE,  ».  [L.  gradits,  a  step ;  gradior,  to  walk ; 
It.  <S|  Sp.  grado  ;  Fr.  grade.  —  A.  S.  tfrad ;  Dut. 
graad ;  Ger.,  Dan.,  iSr  Sw.  grad.  —  W.  gradd.] 

1.  Rank  ;  degree  ;  step.  Southey. 

2.  The  rise  and  descent  of  a  railroad,  when 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  rails  or  super- 
structure. Tanner. 

$^  Oradf,  though  derived  directly  from  the  A.  S. 
frad,  and,  through  the  French,  from  tile  L.  gradtLs, 
IS  of  hut  recent  introduction  into  English.  Mr.  Todd 
nays,  "  This  word  has  been  brought  forward  in  some 
modern  pamphlets,  but  it  will  hardly  be  adopted."  It 
has,  however,  been  adopted  and  used  by  many  re- 
spectable authors,  and  it  is  now  in  established  and 
good  use. 

GRAdb,  v.  a.  [i.  graded;  pp.  grading,  grad- 
ed.] To  reduce  to  a  certain  degree  of  ascent 
and  descent ;  to  level  and  prepare,  as  ground 
for  placing  the  rails  on  a  railroad.         Baldwin. 

GRADE'LY,  a.  Orderly  ;  regular.  [Local.]  Brockett. 

GRADE'LY,  ad.  Decently;  properly;  moderately; 
rightly  ; '  fairly.     [Local.]  UalliweU. 

GRA'D(-ENT,  a.  [L.  gradior,  gradieiis,  to  walk ; 
gradtis,  a  step.] 

1.  Walking ;  moving  by  steps ;  gradatory. 
"  Gradient  automata."  Wilkins. 

2.  Ascending  or  descending  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion, as  a  railroad. 

GRA'D|-6nt,  n.  The  proportionate  ascent  or 
descent  of  the  planes  on  a  railroad  ;  clivity. 

Tanner. 
GRA-dIn',  )  „,  [^it  ^  Sp  gradino ;  Fr.  gradin, 
GRA-dInE',  )  a  step.  — See  Grai>e.] 

1.  A  seat  raised  above  another.  "  The  gra- 
dinfin  of  the  amphitheatre."  Laijard. 

2.  A  dented  chisel  used  by  sculptors.    Bmate. 

II  GRAD'V-AL  (grSd'yV-91)  [grad'a-»I,  S.  /.  E.  F. 
Ja. ;  gr«Ld'a-»l  or  grtd'jQ-^l,  IF.],  o.  [It.  gradu- 
ate; Sp.  gradual;  Fr.  graduet. — See  Grade.] 
Proceeding  by  degrees  ;  advancing  step  by  step. 
"  Kgradtial  natural  progress  of  things."  South. 
"  Gradital  ascents  and  declivities."    Burke. 

IgrAd'^-AL,  n.     1.  An  order  of  steps. 

Before  the  grtulwcd  prostrate  they  adored.      DryHen. 

2.  {Oath.  Church.)  That  part  of  the  serrice 
of  the  mass  immediately  following  the  epistle. 


II  OBAD-V-Ai.'I-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  gradual ; 
regular  progrcs.sion.  WtuMington.  [k.]  "  Grwi- 
uality  of  opacity  and  light."     Browne. 

||GRAd'i;-AI^LY,  twi.  1.  By  degrees;  in  regular 
progression.  Sewton. 

2.  t  In  respect  to  degree  ;  in  degree. 

Human  reaaim  doth  nut  only  gniiliuilli/,  but  speclflcally 
differ  iVom  the  6tutastic  reaaou  of  Drutvs.  <JrrtB. 

GRAU'V-ATE  (grSd'yu-it),  V.  a.  [It.  graduare  ; 
Sp.  graduar  ;  ¥r.  gradtier. — See  (iraok.]     [». 

ORADIIATEU  ;  pp.  tSRADlATI.NO,  GRADUATED. J 

1.  To  mark  with  degrees  of  equal  parts. 

In  griulualing  an  instrument,  the  Icngtli  of  the  degree  is  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  tliu  instrument.  t'rancii, 

2.  To  dignify  by  an  academical  degree  or  di- 
ploma. 

As  if  the  terms  of  architraves,  friezes,  and  comicea  were 
enough  tu  griuluale  a  master  of  this  art.  Wutlun. 

3.  To  raise  to  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of 
metals.  Boyle, 

4.  To  heighten ;  to  improve  by  degrees. 

Dyers  advance  and  grculuate  their  colors  with  suits.  liroume. 

5.  To  regulate  by  degrees ;  to  proportion  ;  to 
adjust ;  as,  "  To  graduuta  punishments." 

6.  {Chem.)  To  bring  to  a  certain  degree  of 
consistency,  as  fluids.  WriglU. 

GRAd'V-ATE,  v.  n.  1.  To  take  a  degree  ;  to  be- 
come a  graduate ;  to  receive  a  diploma.  "  He 
graduated  at  Oxford."  Todd. 

2.  To  proceed  regularly  or  by  degrees.  Gilpin. 

GRAd'U-ATE,  n.  A  man  who  has  received  an 
academical  or  professional   degree. 

I  would  be  a  gradiuUe,  sir,  no  Oeshman.     Heau.  l(  Fl. 

GRAd'I'-AT-^D,  p.  a.  1.  Having  a  degree  con- 
ferred ;  dignified  with  a  degree. 

2.  Marked  with  degrees,  as  the  scale  of  a 
thermometer. 

3.  ( Ornith.)  Noting  the  quill-feathers  of  the 
tail  when  they  increase  in  length  by  regular 
gradations.  Bratide. 

GRAd'U- ATE-SHIp,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of 
a  graduate.  Milton. 

GRAd-U-A'TION,  n.  [It.  graduazione;  Sp.  gra- 
duacion ;   Fr.  graducUionT] 

1.  Regular  progression  "by  succession  of  de- 
grees ;  a  proceeding  hi  regular  order  or  series. 

The  graduation  of  the  parts  of  the  univerae  ii  likewise 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  Givw. 

2.  Improvement ;  exaltation  of  qualities  ;  bet- 
terment. Browne. 

3.  The  act  of  graduating,  or  of  conferring  or 
of  receiving  academical  degrees. 

The  ministers  . . .  have  thought  graduation  a  proper  testi- 
mony of  uncommon  abilities  or  acquisitions.  Johmon. 

4.  Regular  division  into  degrees  or  equal 
parts.  "  The  graduation  of  mathematical  in- 
struments." Ogilrie. 

5.  The  process  of  hastening  the  evaporation 
of  a  liquia  by  exposing  it  in  large  surfaces  to 
the  air.  Brande. 

GRAd'U-A-TQR,  n.     1.  One  who  graduates. 

2.  A  contrivance  for  accelerating  spontane- 
ous evaporation  or  the  acetous  fennentation  by 
the  exposure  of  large  surfaces  of  liquids  to  a 
current  of  air,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  and 
of  vinegar.  Brande. 

3.  An  instrument  for  dividing  any  rijjht  line 
or  curve  into  equal  parts.  Wright. 

GRA-DfJC'TION,  n.  [L.  gradus,  a  degree,  and 
dtico,  ductus,  to  lead.] 

1.  (Astron.)  The  division  of  circular  arcs  into 
degrees,  minutes,  Ac.  Brande. 

2.  A  process,  in  some  salt-works,  by  which 
the  brine  is  strengthened  by  allowing  a  shower 
of  it  to  trickle  over  fagots  ;  graduation.    Wright. 

OrJ'DUS,  n.  [L.]  A  prosodial  dictionary.  Crahb. 
Oradus  ad  Pamassum,  an  aid  to  writing  Latin  or 
Greek  (wetry. 

GRAff,  n.  [A.  S.  graf,  a  grave.  —  See  Grave.] 
A  ditch  ;  a  moat;  a' fosse.  "The  grnff  hrnna 
and  deep."  Ctarendon. 

tGRAFP,  n.  &  V.  a.    To  graft.— See  Graft. 

GRAf'FPR,  n.  [Fr.  greffier.']  {Law.)  A  notary 
or  scrivener.  Bottrier, 

GRAFT  (12),  n.     [Fr.  grefe.—See  the  verb.] 
JL  The  portion  of  one  plant  to  be  grafted  on 


another  plant  which  is  termed  the  atock;   a 

scion.  Uetutow. 

2.  A  bit  put  in  a  stocking.  Clarke. 

G  R  A  FT,  r.  a.  [Fr.  greffer ;  Dut.  greffien.  —  A.  S. 
graf  an,  to  engrave.  —  "  Graft  ik  the  pant  tense 
of  this  A.  M.  r.  grtifvd,  tjru/d,  graft,  and  «i|ion 
this  past  tense  the  r.  to  graft  iii  formed."  liteh' 
artlnon.]yi.  (i\i.\viv.\>\pp.  oraftisg,  uhaftku.] 

1.  To  insert,  as  a  Hciun  or  branch  of  one  tree, 
into  the  stuck  of  another  ;  to  ingraft.     DrytUn. 

2.  To  inoculate  with  the  brunch  of  auuthet 
tree. 

We've  some  old  crsb-tre«a  bar*  at  boaw,  that  *Bi  aot 
lie  gru/'teU  to  your  relish.  Mo^ 

3.  To  propagate  by  insertion  or  inoculation. 

Now  let  me  gr^^  my  pears,  and  prune  the  vine.    tJr^len 

4.  To  join  one  thing  to  another  ;  U>  infix. 

And  gr({ft  my  lore  immortal  on  thy  fcmc.  J'uiie. 

GRApT,  V.  n.  L  To  insert  the  scion  of  one  tree  in 
the  stock  of  another  ;  tu  practise  grafting. 

To  have  fruit  in  grrati-r  plenty,  the  way  is  lo  i;r»/r,  not 
only  upon  young  stocks,  but  up<ju  divers  buugha  of  an  oM 
tree.  JiacuH. 

2.  To  put  a  bit  into  a  stocking.  Clarke. 

GR.\FT'5D,/>.  a.  Inserted  in  the  manner  of  a  graft. 

GRAft'^R,  n.    One  who  grafts.  Evelyn. 

GRAft'ING,  n.    1.  The  act  of  inserting  the  scion 

of  one  tree  into  the  stock  of  another.    Holland. 

2.  {Naut.)  The  act  of  covering  a  rone  by 
weaving  together  yams.  Dana, 

3.  A  bit  put  into  a  stocking.  Simmonds. 

GRA'H.\M-BRf:AU  (gri'jm-),  n.  Bread  made  of 
the  unbolted  flour  of  wheat.  Bartlett, 

t  GRAIL,  n.  [Fr.  qrele,  hail.]  Small  particles  of 
any  kind';  gravel. 

The  iKittom  yellow,  like  the  golden  arntl 

That  bright  Pactolus  washcth  with  hia  stream*.    Spmter, 

GRA  I L,  n.  [Low  L.  graduate,  aradale.]  A  book 
of  hymns  and  prayers  of  the  Roman  church. 

One  hundred  Psalter*,  as  many  Grail*.  H'ortam, 

GRAlSj  n.  [L.  granum;  It.  4f  Sp.  grano;  Fr. 
grains. — '"Dxit.  groan;  Ger.  4r  Dan.  ^rwM  ;  Sw. 
gryn;  Ir.  grain.  —  A.TS.  gretnan,  to  grow;  ge- 
regnian,  to  dye.] 

1.  A  single  seed,  as  of  com  ;  a  kernel. 

His  reasons  are  as  two  graint  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushoM 
of  chuff.  filial. 

2.  Com  collectively;  all  kinds  of  com,  as 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  He. 

'Tis  a  rich  soil,  I  grant  you,  but  oftener  covered  with 
weeds  than  grain.  CoiUcr. 

3.  Any  minute  particle  ;  any  thing  proverbi- 
ally smiill.     "  Each  grain  of  gravel."         Shak. 

4.  The  smallest  weight  in  common  use,  of 
which,  in  apothecaries'  weight,  20  make  a  scru- 
ple, and,  in  Troy  weight,  24  make  a  penny- 
weight. 

5.  The  fibres  of  wood,  or  other  fibrous  sub- 
stance, considered  with  reference  to  their  di- 
rection. 

Knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sa^. 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  praim 
Tortive  and  errant  fh>ra  his  course  of  growth.      Skai. 

6.  The  body  of  any  particular  kind  of  wood 
as  modified  by  the  fibres. 

Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  grtmt.         Dnfden. 

7.  The  body  of  a  thing  considered  with  re- 
spect to  the  size,  form,  or  direction  of  the  con- 
stituent particles. 

The  tooth  of  a  sea-horse.  In  the  midst  of  solider  parts, 
contains  a  curdleil  grttin,  not  to  be  found  in  ivory.    Bromie. 

8.  A  purple  or  violet  color ;  Termilicra. 

All  in  a  robe  of  darkeat  grain.  MUtom. 

9.  Heart ;  temper  ;  disposition.  "  Brothers 
.  .  .  not  united  in  grain."  Haytcard. 

10.  The  form  of  the  stirface  with  re^nurd  to 
roughness  or  smoothness. 

Thev  [cntting  sulwtances]  theref>re  polish  it  [giaoa]  no 
otherwise  than  by  bringing  It*  roughness  to  a  rtiy  Sna 
grain.  AnrtoH. 

IL  A  tine  ;  a  spike  ;  a  prong. 

A  grain-statr  is  a  quarter-stalTwith  a  pair  of  short  Unea  at 
the  end.  which  they  call  gjaim.  /tan. 

Against  tke  grain,  Jifuxatl  tiie  natural  diapnuition  or 
temper.  —  A  grain  of  allotmnte,  a  ainall  allowaiiro  ;  a 
little  indiilgenrv. —  To  dpr  in  grain,  to  dye  lite  raw 
material  before  manufacluring. 

tGRAIN,  e.  n.    To  yield  fruit.  Gotrrr. 

GRAIN,  V.  n,  [A..  S.  ifranian.]  To  groan,  fl-o- 
cal — Yorkshire  dialect.]  Todd. 
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iiRAIN,  V.  a.  [».  GRAINED  ;  pp.  GRAINING, 
GRAINED.] 

1,  To  form  into  grains  or  small  particles. 

2.  To  paint  or  decorate  in  imitation  of  the 
grain  of  wood  or  of  marble.  Francis. 

GRAIN'A^E,  71.  1.  (Law.)  An  ancient  duty  in 
London,  consisting  of  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
salt  imported.  '  Orabb. 

2.  {Farrieri/.)  Mangy  tumors  which  some- 
times form  on  the  legs  of  horses.  Craig. 

GRAINED  (grand),  a.     1.  Formed  into  grains. 

2.  Rough.  ^^']^h\s  grained  face  of  mine."  iihak. 

3.  Dyed  in  grain ;  ingrained. 

Thou  turn'st  my  eyes  into  my  very  sou!; 

And  there  I  sec  such  hlack  aud  graitied  spots 

As  will  not  leave  their  tiuct.  Shak. 

4.  Painted  in  imitation  of  the  grain  of  certain 
woods  or  marbles. 

5.  (Bot.)    Having  tubercles,   as  the 
segments  of  the  flowers  of  the  Rumex. 

Loudon. 

GRAIN'gR,  n.     1.  A  mixture  of  pigeon's 
dung  and  water,  used  in  tanning.  Fra^icis. 

2.  One  who  paints  in  imitation  of  the  grain 
of  certain  woods,  &c.  Clarke. 

GRAIN'JNG,  n.     1.  Indentation. 

It  is  called  by  some  the  unmilled  guinea,  as  having  no 
graining  upon  the  rim.  Leake. 

2.  A  fish  resembling  the  dace,  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  fresh-water  rivers  in  Lancashire, 
£ug.,  the  Leuciscus  Lancastriensis.    Etig.  Cyc. 

3.  A  kind  of  painting  in  imitation  of  the 
grain  of  wood,  or  in  imitation  of  marble. 

4.  A  process  in  tanning.  Simmonds. 
GRAIN'MOth,  n.     A  moth,  the  larvae  or  grubs  of 

which  feed  upon  grain.  Clarke. 

GRAIN§  (granz),  n.  pi.     The  husks  of  malt  after 

having  been  used  in  brewing.  B.  Jonson. 

Grains  of  paradise,  the  seeds  of  amotnum,  spice,  or 

pepper,  from  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

GRAIN'-STAfF,  n.  A  quarter-staff  with  small 
lines  at  the  end  called  grains.  Rag. 

GRAIN'-TIn,  n.    The  purest  kind  of  tin.  Brande. 

GRAIN'Y,  a.     Having  grains;  full  of  grains. 

How  oft,  when  purple  evening  tinged  the  west. 

We  watched  the  emmet  to  her  grainy  nest!  Rogers. 

GRAIP,  n.  p^.     1.  A  dung-fork.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  tool  for  lifting  or  digging  potatoes  from 

the  ground.  Simmonds. 

GRAI'SJING^,  n.  pi.  Pastures  ;  fields  for  cattle  to 
feed  on.     [Local.]  Craig. 

fGRAITH,  V.  a. 
to  make  ready 

GRAITH,  n.  [A.  S.  gerccde  ;  Ger.  ger'dth.]  Fur- 
niture ;  goods  ;  riches.    [North  of  Eng.J    Todd. 

GRAK'LE  (gi^k'kl),  n.     See  Grackle.         Crahb. 

GRAL'L.M,n.  pi.  [L.  gralla,  stilts.]  (Ornith.) 
An  order  of  birds  including  the  families  Cha- 
radriadce,  Ardeida,  Scolopacidcv,  Palamedeidcc, 
and  Rallida ;  wading-birds ;  grallatores.  Gray. 

GRJlL-Lj3-Td'RE§,n.pl,  (Omith.)  An  order  of 
birds  having  lon^  naked  legs,  and  living  partly 
on  land  and  partly  in  water ;  waders.      Yarrell. 

GRAl-LA-T6'RI-AL,  a.  (Omith.)  Belonging  to 
the  grallatores  ;  wading  in  water.  P.  Cyc. 

GRAL'LA-TO-RY,  a.     Grallatorial.  Clarke. 

GRAL'HC,  a.     Having  long  legs  ;  stilted.  P.  Cyc. 

fGRAM,  n.  [A.  S.  grama;  Dut.,  Ger.,  S;  Dan. 
gram  ;  Icel.  gramr.']     Anger.  Chaucer. 

t  GRAM,  v.  a.    To  make  angry.  R.  Brnne. 

fGRAM,  a.     Angry;  enraged.  Chaucer. 

GRAm,  n.  [Fr.  gramme,  from  Gr.  yonniia,  1-24  of 
an  ounce.]  The  unity  of  the  French  system  of 
weights,  nearly  equal  to  15^  grains  troy. Brande. 

GRAm,  n.  A  sort  of  grain  raised  in  Bengal  for 
horses,  &c.  Malcom. 

GRAm'A-RYE,  n.     [Scottish.]  Magic.    Jamieson. 

Whate'er  he  did  of  qranuirue. 

Was  always  done  maliciously.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

f-GRA-MER'CY,  JM/er/".  \¥t.  grand-merci.']  Many 
thanks  ;  —  ah  expression  of  obligation.  Spenser. 


[A.  S.  gertedan.']   To  prepare  ; 
Chaucer. 


GRAm-J-J^A  '  CE:M,  n.  pi.  [L.  gramen,  graminis, 
grass.^  {Bot!)  The  grasses ;  an  extensive  and 
important  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
comprising  many  of  the  most  valuable  pasture 
plants,  and  all  those  which  yield  corn,  such  as 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  maize.  Lindley. 

GRAM-I-NA'CEOUS  (-iia'shus),  a.  [It.  gramiua- 
ceo,]  Relating  to  the  grasses,  or  the  order  Gram- 
inacea;  grassy;  gramineal;  gramineous,  Craig. 

ORJl-Mi^r'E-.M,  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  The  grasses.  —  See 

Gramina"ce>*:.  R.  Brown. 

GRA-MlN't;-AL,  a.    Grassy;   gramineous.     Ash. 

GRA-MTN'5-o08,  a.  [L.  gramineus;  gramen, 
graminis,  grass  ;  Sp.  gramineo ;  Fr.  gramint'e.] 
Relating  to  grass  ;  grassy.  Blount. 

GRAM-J-N|-F6'H-0US,  a.  [L.  gramen,  gratni- 
nis,  grass,  and  folium,  a  leaf,]  Having  leaves 
like  grass.  Maunder. 

GRAM-1-NIv'O-ROUS,  a.     [L.  gramen,  graminis, 

frass,  and  voro,  to  devour ;  Sp.  graminivoro.'] 
'ceding  on  grass  or  vegetable  food ;  grass-eat- 
ing, as  oxen  and  cows. 
GRAM'MAR,  n.    [Gr.  ypafiixariKri ;  ypdixiia,  a  letter; 
YlMipio,  to  write  or  engrave  ;   L.  Sg  It.  grammati- 
ca ;  Sp.  gramatica ;  Fr.  grammaire.'] 

1.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  that 
regulate  human  language ;  the  art  of  speaking 
or  writing  a  language  correctly ;  the  art  which 
teaches  the  relation  of  words  to  each  other. 

The  grammar  of  every  language  is  merely  a  comjjilation 
of  those  general  principles,  or  rules,  agreeably  to  which  that 
language  is  spoken.  Crombie. 

Grammar  is  the  logic  of  speech,  even  as  logic  is  theoram- 
mar  of  reason.  Trench. 

2.  Propriety  or  justness  of  speech. 

The  ac^ectives  are  neuter,  and  "  animal"  must  be  under- 
stood to  make  them  grammar.  Drj/ilen. 

3.  A  book  of  grammatical  principles  and  rules. 
"  Latin  and  Greek  grammars."  Tatler. 

4.  A  book  containing  the  elements  of  any 
science.  "  A  grammar  of  geography."  Gordon. 

t  GRAM'MAR,  v.  n.  To  discourse  grammatically. 
"  I'll  grammar  with  you."  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

GRAM-MA'RI-AN,  n.  [Fr.  grammairien.']  One 
w'ho  is  versed  in  grammar  ;  —  formerly  a  title  of 
distinction  for  all  who  were  considered  learned 
in  any  art  or  faculty  whatever.  Brande. 

GRAM-MA'RI-AN-ISM,  n.  The  principles  or  use 
of  grammar.     [r.J  Ch.  Ob. 

GRAM'MAR-LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  grammar.  Crater. 

GRAM'MAR-SCHOOL    (gram'msir-skol),    n.     1.  A 

school  in  which  the  learned  languages,  as  Latin 

and  Greek,  are  grammatically  taught.       Locke. 

2.  A  school  next  in  rank   above  a  primary 

school  and  below  a  high  school.     [U.  S.] 

GRAM-MAT'JC,  )  a.        [Gr.     Ypa^i^artKdi  ;      L. 

GRAM-MAT'1-CAL,  )  grammaticus ;     It.     gram- 

maticale  ;  Sp.  gramatical ;  Fr.  grammatical.'^ 

1.  Belonging  to  grammar.  "  Grammatical 
rules."  Sidney. 

2.  Accordant  with  the  rules  of  grammar. 

They  seldom  know  more  than  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion, unless  born  with  a  poetical  genius.  Drpden. 


GRAM'l-JV.^,n.pl.    [L.] 
See  Graminace^. 


(Bot.)  The  grasses. — 
Crabb. 


GRAM-MAT'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  grammar.  Watts. 

GR^M-mAt'I-CAs-TER,  n.  [L.]  A  verbal  ped- 
ant ;  a  gram'matist'.  '  .Sir  fV.  Petty. 

fGRAM-MAT-l-CA'TION,  n.  Rule  or  principle 
of  grammar.  '  Dalgarno. 

tGRAM-MAT'l-CI§M,  n.     A  point  of  grammar. 
If  we  would  contest  grammatici»ms,  the  word  here  is  pas- 
sive. L^ighton. 

GRAM-MAt'I-CIZE,  v.  a.  To  render  grammati- 
cal.    "  To  grammatize  this  language."     Fuller. 

I  alwavs  said  Shakspeare  had  Latin  enough  to  gnimmati- 
cize  his  English.  Johwon. 

t  GRAM-MAt'J-CIZE,  v.  n.  To  act  the  gramma- 
rian.    "  Grammaticizing  pedantically."    Ward. 

GRAm'MA-TIST,  n.     A  pedant  in  grammar. 

The  grammatist  has  misled  the  grammarian.        //.  Tooke. 

GRAM'MA-TITE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  y?auii^,  a 
line.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of  hornblende  having 
crystals  in  hmg  slender  blades,  either  distinct 
or  aggregated  in  columnar  and  radiated  masses ; 
tremolite.  Dana. 

GRAm'MITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  silicate  of  lime;  tab- 
ular spar  ;  table  spar  ;  wollastonite.  Da/na. 


GRAM-MQ-P^T'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  ypaitjifi,  a  line, 
and  v{rakoy,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Having  linear 
petals.  Craig. 

GRAM'PLE,  n.     A  crab-fish.  Cotgrave. 

GRAM'PUS,  n.  [Fr.  grampoise,  contracted  from 
grand  poisson,  a  large  fish.]  {Zool.)  A  ceta- 
ceous animal  of  the  genus  Phocmna,  extremely 
fierce  and  voracious,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
long,  with  a  blunt  nose,  a  broad  and  deep 
body,  black  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the 
belly,  and  having  twenty-two  teeth  in  each 
jaw.  Bell. 

GRAN-A-DIER'  n.    See  Grenadier. 

ORA^r-4-DIL'L4,  n.  [Sp.]  The  fruit  of  the 
Passijiora  quadrangularis,  a  species  of  passion 
flower  ; —  sometimes  as  large  as  a  child's  head, 
and  much  esteemed.  P.  Cyc. 

GRA-NA'DO,  or  GRA-NADE',  n.    See  Grenade. 

GRAn'AM,  n.    See  Grandam.  Todd. 

GRAN'A-RV  [gran'9-r?,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ; 
gra'n?i-r?  P.  Ja.],  71.  [L.  grajiarium  ;  granum, 
grain.]     A  place  where  grain  or  corn  is  stored. 

The  naked  nations  clothe. 
And  be  the  cxhaustless  granary  of  a  world.     Thomson. 

gcg=  "  We  sonietinies  hear  this  word  pronounced 
with  tlie  first  a  like  that  in  g-rain  ;  but  all  our  ortho- 
epists  mark  it  like  the  a  in  grand.  The  first  manner 
would  insinuate  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
English  word  irrain  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  ;  it  comes 
from  the  Latiti  granarium,  and,  by  our  own  analogy, 
has  the  antepenultimate  vowel  short."   Walker. 

GRAn'ATE,  n.    See  Granite,  and  Garnet. 
GRAN'A-TITE,  n.     See  Grenatite.  Craig. 

GRAND,  a.  [L.  grandis,  great ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  grande ; 
Fr.  grand.'l 

1.  High  in  power  or  in  dignity  ;  great ;  illus- 
trious; majestic;  stately;  august;  exalted. 

2.  Splendid;  magnificent;  noble;  sublime; 
elevated ;  glorious  ;  superb  ;  lofty.  "  A  grand 
design."     Young.     "  Grand    images."    liurke. 

3.  Principal ;  chief ;  eminent ;  superior. 

So  clomb  this  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold.         Milton. 

jj£g=  It  is  frequently  used  to  denote  something  as  of 
more  dignity  or  importance  than  otlier  things  of  the 
same  name  ;  as,  "  grand  jury  "  ;  "  grand  larceny  "  ; 
"grand  master,"  &c.  —  It  is  also  used  as  comprelien- 
Bive  in  relationship,  implying  an  additional  link  or 
generation,  when  compounded  with  father,  son,  &.C. , 
as,  "  ig-rondfather,"  "  gi-andaon,"  &c. 

Syn.—  See  Great,  Magnificent,  Sublime. 

GRAn'DAM,,  n.     [ffra7id  and  dam,  or  dame.] 

1.  Granilmother.  "  My  lady  was  fairer  than 
his  grandam."  Shak. 

2.  An  old,  withered  woman. 

And  to  the  grandam  hag  adjudged  the  knight.        Dryden. 
GRAnD'CHILD,  n.     The  son  or  the  daughter  of  a 

son  or  a  daughter. 
GRAND'DAUGH-T^;R    (grSnd'daw-ter),    n.       The 

daughter  of  a  son  or  a  daughter.' 

GRAnD'-DUKE,  n.  1.  A  sovereign  prince  ;  as, 
"The  qrand-diike  of  Tuscany." 

2.  [Fr.  grand  due]  {Omith.)  The  great 
horned-owl ;  Bubo  maximus.  Ogikie. 

GRAN-DEE',  n.  [L.  grandis,  great ;  Sp.  grande, 
a  grandee.]  A  man  of  great  rank,  power,  or 
dignity :  — the  highest  title  of  Spanish  no- 
bility; a  nobleman.  "  Viceroyalties  for  the 
gra7idees."  Addison. 

GRAN-DEE'SHIF,  n.  The  rank  or  the  estate  of  a 
grandee.  Sicinbunie, 

GRAN'DEUR  (grSnd'yur)  [gr^nd'yur,  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
grSin'jur,  W. ;  grSnd'jur,  iS. ;  gran'dur,  J.  F.  E.], 
71.     [Fr.  —  See  Grand.] 

1.  State  of  being  grand  ;  greatness,  in  a  fig- 
urative sense  ;  the  combination  of  qualities  by 
which  a  feeling  or  sentiment  of  greatness  is 
conveyed;  sublimity;  dignity. 

To  mo  oranrlenr  in  objects  seems  nothing  else  but  such  a 
degree  of  excellence,  in  one  kind  or  another,  as  merits  our 
admiration.  '''<'"', 

2.  Stateliness ;  majesty  ;  state ;  splendor  of 
appearance;  magnificence;  pomp. 

He  locks  himself  from  all  approaches  ...  by  the  distance 
of  ceremony  and  grandeur.  ^min. 

3.  Greatness  in  respect  of  size.  "Degrees 
of  grandeur  or  minuteness."  Addison. 

4.  Elevation  of  sentiment,  language,  or  mien. 

To  want  little  is  true  grandeur.  Tatler. 


A,  E.  I,  O,   e,  Y,  long;    A,  £,  I,  6,   0,  ?,  short;    A,  ?,  J.  O,  U,  y,  obsctire ;    fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL;    utlR,  HER: 


GRANDEVITY 

8yn.  —  Ma/rnificenee  '■«  ■  utronRer  and  more  com- 
prolieiiHivo  term  tlinii  grandeur  or  uplrndur,  majpt\li- 
ceiur  heiiif{  (lie  liicliext  doureo  of  graiulfur.  Ah  it  re- 
■pectD  llip  Htyle  of  living,  grandeur  or  splendor  may  be 
within  tlio  ruach  of  Nuhjuctg,  but  tnii^n^eenre  is  miuhI- 
ly  confined  to  princuo.  The  magn'^enct  of  ancient 
Rome  ;  the  grandeur  of  a  pyramid  or  an  oditlco  ;  the 
splendor  or  pomp  of  a  triumphal  proceaaiun.  —  8oe 
Magnificence. 

fORAN-DftV'l-TY,    n.       [L.  grandwvus,   aged.] 
Great  age  ;  length  of  life.  Glanrilie. 


[L.  grandamu.']     Long- 
Bailey. 

A  father's  or  a  mother's 


t(3RAN-DE'VOI.rs,   a. 
lived ;  of  great  age. 

GRANI)'FA-Tfllg;R,  n. 
father ;  grandsire. 

GRAND'UARDB,  n.  [Fr.]  A  piece  of  plate-armor 
covering  the  breast  and  the  left  snoulder ;  — 
used  in  the  toiirniimont,  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Oyilvie. 

fGRAN-DlF'JC,  a.  [L.  grandis,  great,  and./a«o, 
to  make.]     Making  great.  Bailey. 

GRAN-DlL'O-aUftNCE  (-kwSns),  n.  [1,.  grandis, 
great,  and  loquor,  loqucns,  to  speak :  It.  gran- 
diloqiwnza;  Sp.  grandilocitencia.]  High,  lofty 
language  ;  a  lofty  style  of  speech ;  bombast. 
"  Enthusiastic  grandiloquence."  More. 

GRAiN-Dll.'O-aueNT,  a.  Using  lofty,  bombas- 
tic, high-sounding,  or  great  words.  Blount. 

Many  are  ambitioua  of  «aying  grand  tblnga,  that  ia,  of  be- 
ing graniHtoqwnt,  Hare. 

GRAN-DlL'O-aUoOs,  a.  [L.  grnndilomtus;  It. 
iSf  Sp.  grandiloquc]  Using  lofty  words  ;  gran- 
diloquent; bombastic.  Cockeram. 

t  GRAn'DI-NOOs,  a.  fL.  grando,  grandinis,  hail.] 
Full  of  hail ;  abounding  in  hail.  Bailey. 

GRAN'DI-OSE,  a.  Grandiloquent;  bombastic; 
grandiloquous.  Roget. 

t  ORAN-DlS'Q-NOCs,  a.    Making  a  great  sound. 

Bailey. 

tGRAND'I-TV,  n.  [L.  granditas,  greatness;  gran- 

dis,  great.]     Greatness  ;  grandeur.        Camden. 

GRAnD'-JU'ROR,  n.  (Law.)  One  of  a  grand- 
jury  ;  a  grand-juryman.  Tomlins. 

GRAND'-JU'RY,  n.  (Law.)  A  body  of  men,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  twelve,  nor  more  than 
twenty-three,  whose  duty  it  is  to  hear  accusa- 
tions in  criminal  cases,  and  if  they  appear  to 
be  sustained  by  evidence  to  find  bills  of  indict- 
ment against  the  persons  complained  of.  Burrill. 

GRAnd'-JU'RY-mAn,  n.  A  member  of  a  grand- 
jury  ;  a  grand-juror.  Sydney  Smith. 

GRAnd'LY,  ad.    In  a  grand  manner;  loftily. 

GRAnD'MAM-MA',  n.     A  grandmother.    Cowper. 

GRAND'M6TH-eR  (grand'miith-^r),  n.  The  moth- 
er of  one's  father  or  mother. 

GRAND'm6tH-5R-LY,  a.  After  the  manner  of  a 
grandmother  ;  like  a  grandmother.      Jeicsbury. 


GRAND'NEPH-EW  (-ngv'vu),  M. 
of  a  brother  or  a  sister. 


The  grandson 
Booth. 


GRAND'xpss,  n.    Greatness ;  grandeur.     "The 
grandness  of  this  fabric  of  the  world."  IVollaston. 

GRAxND'NIECE,  n.  The  granddaughter  of  a  broth- 
er or  a  sister.  Booth. 

GRAnd'pAr-5\T,  ».    A  grandfather  or  a  grand- 
mother. 


GRAnD'-P[-A'NO,  n. 
like  a  harpsichord. 


A  long  piano-forte,  shaped 
Simmonds. 


GRANn'-Rg-LIEF',  n.    High  relief  in  sculpture  ; 
a/to-rilievo.  Iloldsicorth. 

GRAND'-SEFG.N'IOR   (-sSn'yur),  m.     The  title  by 
which  the  Turkish  sultan  is  distinguished.  Clarke. 

GRAND'-SER'gJEA.NT-RY  (-sar'j^nt-),    n.      (Eng. 
Law.)  An  ancient  military  tenure.      Pol.  Diet. 

GRAND'SIRE,  n.    1.  A  grandfather.  Shak. 

2.  (Poetry.)  Any  ancestor.  Dryden. 

GRAnd'86i\,  n.    The  son  of  a  son  or  a  daughter. 
GrXnd'stAND,  n.     The  principal  stand  or  sta- 
tion on  a  race-course.  Simmonds. 

GRAND'- VIC-AR,n.    \Tt.  ^and  and  ricaire.]    A 
French  ecclesiastic  ;  a  principal  vicar.  WiUiama. 
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GRAND'-VlZ'IgR  (-vTx'y^r),  n.  The  chief  virier; 
the  officer  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  Ottoman 
empire.  —  See  Viziek.  AlouiUagu. 

GRANE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  granirin.]  To  groan.  —  Sec 
Gkain.     [Local,  Yorkshire.]  Todd. 

GRANGE  (grSnj),  n.  [L.  granum,  grain  ;  I>ow  L. 
grangUi;  Fr.  grange,  a  barn.  — "f/  being  in- 
serted as  in  [Fr.J  tinge,  linen,  from  Unttm ; 
vigne,  a  vine,  trom  vim>n,  Ike."     Sulliran.] 

1.  t  A  storehouse  for  grain  ;  a  granary. 
When  for  their  tvrminft  fliK-kn,  nnil  nrnniiet  ftill. 
In  wanton  dunce  they  praUc  the  boiinleoui  I'an.    MUIoh, 

2.  A  farm,  —generally,  a  farm  with  a  house 
at  a  distance  from  neighbors. 

At  the  moated  grnni/e  reaidei  tliia  dejected  Morhma.  Shot. 

GRA-NlF'^R-OUH,    a.      [L.    grant fer ;    granum, 

grain,  and  fero,  to  bear  ;  It.  qranifcro  ;  Fr.  gra- 

nifire.^     Bearing  grains  or  kernels.         Blount. 

GRAN'I-F6RM,  a.  [L.  granum,  grain,  and  fomui, 
form ;  Fr.  gruniforme.]  Formed  or  shaped  like 
the  grains  of  com.  Loudon. 

GRAN'I-LITE,  n.  [L.  granium,  a  grain,  and  Gr. 
UUoi,  a  stone.]  A  name  given  by  Kirwan  to 
a  granular  aggregate,  resembling  granite,  but 
containing  more  than  three  ingredients.  Craig. 

GRAN'JTE    (gran'it),    n.       [L.  granatus,   hanng  | 

'^"""^■'  ^A^^!:^:i^^l!:I^'^^..^!'}:l^'^^^:V-^^^>  P-  «•      1-  Formed  into  small 

parts  or  grains  ;  as,  "  GranuUited  sugar." 


GRAPE-SHOT 

GRAN-TKE',  n.  (Iaiw.)  One  to  whom  a  grant  ia 
made ;  —  correlative  to  grantor.  Swift. 

ORANT'fR,  n.  One  who  grants.  Smart. 

GRANT-OK'.  or  GKA.VT'QR  (130)  [jiinl-br',  W. 
J.  Sm.  Bailty;  grant 'or,  .S.  Ji.  Ja.  K. ;  grkni'or, 
P.  F.],  n.  (I^w.)  A  person  by  whom  a  giant 
is  made  ;  —  correlative  to  grantee. 

GRAN'V-J.AR,  rt.  1.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling, 

grains  ;  granulary.  Aikin. 

2.  (Bot.)   Covered  with  grains,  or  coraixMicil 

of  grains.  Loudon.     Urag. 

GRAN'^'-LA-RY,  a.  Consisting  of  grains  ;  gran- 
ular.    *•  Granulary  bodies."  Browne. 

GRA.N'I'-LATE,  r.  n.  [It.  granulare ;  Sn.  granti- 
Uir;   Fr. //ra«M^r.  — See  GuAix.]     [i.  uua.ni- 

l.ATKI>  ;  pp.  (JIIAMI.ATINO,  OMA.NILATEU.]     "To 

be  formed  into  grains. 

The  juice  of  grapet,  inaplaaUed  by  heat,  gnuadaUs  Into 
»"«■'•  Hiirnt. 

GRAN'V-LATE,  r.  a.    1.  To  fonn  into  grain* 


In  thia  way  |by  pouring  It  in  a  melted  itatc  throi 
■leve]  copper  la  granulaUd  into  bran  ahot. 


2.  To  raise  into  small  asperities. 


Ray. 


GRAn'1.i-LATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Consisting  of,  or  resem- 
bling, grains,  as  shagreen.  Brande. 


A  hard  and  durable  primitive  rock,  excellent  for 
building,  and  consisting  of  felspar,  quarts,  and 
mica, cry stallized  promiscuously  together.  liana. 

Gneias  boa  the  name  injn'cdionta  tai/rmule,  but  with  tracea 
of  laminntion.  Sicnitc  ciinaistB  of  felapar,  hornblende,  and 
quartz,  and  otherwiac  rcaeinblea  granite,  Dana. 

GRA.N'J-T£L,  n.  [It.  granitelln  ;  Fr.  granitelle.]  j 
(Min.)  A  binary  aggregate  of  minerals,  as  of 
quartz  and  felspar.  —  See  Guanitine.  Kirwan 

GR.A-NlT'lC,         )a.    [Fr.  (/ra/t/V/TMc]    Relating 
GRA-NIT'I-CAL,  )  to,  or  consisting  of,  granite. 

Bucklatui. 

GRA-nIt-1-FJ-CA'TION,  n.    [Eng.  granite  and  L. 

jfacio,  to  make.]     'the  process  of  being  formed 

into  granite,     [r.]  Wright. 

GR  A-NIt'I-F6RM,  a.  [Eng.  granite  and  1,.  forma, 
form.]  (Min.)  Hnving  the  form  or  structure  of 
granite  ;  resembling  granite.  Wright 

GRAn'I-TInE,  n.  (Min.)  A  granitic  aggregate  of 
three  species  of  minerals,  some  of  which  differ 
from  those  composing  granite.  Wright. 

GRAn'I-ToId,  a.  [Eng.  granite  and  Gr.  fWoj,form.] 
Resembling  granite  ;  granitiform.  Boose. 

OR^-JVlV'g-R.X,  71.  pi.  [L.t/ranum,  a  grain,  and 
voro,  to  devour.]  (Ormth?)  An  order  of  inses- 
sorial  birds,  which  feed  on  grains.     Terxminck. 

GRA-NIv'O-ROOs,  a.  [L.  granum,  grain,  and 
roro,  to  devour ;  Sp.  graniroro  ;  Fr.  granirorr.'] 
Eating  grain  ;  living  upon  grain.  "  Granir- 
orous  birds."  Arbuthnot. 

GRAn'NAM,  n.  Grandmother.  [Low.]  B.  Jonson. 

GRA.N'NY,  n.  Grandmother ;  grandam.  I A  term 
used  by  children  :  — vulgar.]       Craven  i^alect. 

GRANT  (12),  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  qraanter,  or  g\  aaunt- 
er,  to  promise,  to  satisfy.  "Todd.  —  Fr.  garantir, 
to  warrant.  Skinner.  Junius.  Richardson.]     [t. 

GRANTED  ;  pp.   GRANTING,  OUANTED.] 

1.  To  admit  as  true  what  is  not  yet  proved ; 
to  allow;  to  concede  ;  to  cede  ;  to  yield. 

If  any  one  be  indifferent  aa  to  the  pn-sent  rebellion,  they 
may  take  it  for  granted  his  complaint  ia  the  rage  of  a  diaap- 
poiiited  man.  Addifon. 

2.  To  concede  to  a  request ;  to  confer  or 
bestow  upon  ;  to  give. 

Then  hath  God  alao  to  the  Gentile*  granted  reT>entance 
unto  life.  Act»  xi.  18. 

3.  (Lnic.)  To  convey  by  deed  or  writing;  to 
transfer  the  title  of.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Admit,  Allow,  Give. 

GRA.\T,  n.     1.  The  act  of  granting  or  bestowing. 

2.  The  thing  granted;  a  gift;  a  boon.  Dn/den. 

3.  An  admission  or  allowance  of  something 
in  dispute  ;  a  concession  ;  permission. 

Thia  grant  deatmya  all  you  haye  urged  before.        Dmrlen. 

4.  (Law.)  A  conveyance  by  deed  or  in  writ- 
ing.   Cowell.  —  The  thing  conveyed.    Bouvier. 

GRA.\T'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  granted.  Ayliffe. 


composed    of, 
HenaUno. 


Sp. 


2.  (Bot.)     Covered   with,   or 
grains;  granular. 

GRAN-V-LA'TIQ.X,   n.       [It.  granulasione  ; 
granulucion  ;  Fr.  granulation.] 

1.  The  act  of  granulating  or  forming  into 
grains;  as,  ''The  granulation  of  powder. 
•  ^'  l^^**'*)  -A  process  by  which  minute,  grain- 
like, fleshy  bodies  are  formed  on  the  surface  of 
wounds  or  ulcers  during  their  healing  :  —  the 
fleshy  grains  themselves.  Iloblyn. 

GRAN'ULE  (gtin'yOl),  n.  [L.  granum ;  Fr.  gra- 
nule.] 

1.  A  small  particle  ;  a  grain.  Boyle. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  small  grain,  many  of  which  are 
contained  in  each  grain  of  ])ollen,  and  constitute 
the  fovilla  :  —  a  large  kind  of  sporule  found  in 
some  alga; ;  a  sporule  found  in  all  cryptogamic 
plants:  —  a  Small  wort-like  appendage,  of  which 
there  are  one  or  more  on  the  calyx  of  certain 
species  of  Rumex.  Ilenslow. 

GRAN-r-LlF'5R-ot'8,  a.  [L.  granum,  a  grain, 
and /<^ro,  to  bear.]     Full  of  grains.        Wright. 

GR.A-NU'Ll-FOR.M,  a.  [L.  granum,  a  grain,  and 
forma,  form.]  (Min.)  Havmg  an  irregular  gran- 
ular structure.  Wright. 

GRAn'I  -LiTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  rock  consisting  of 
felspar  and  quartz  ;  —  sometimes  accompanied 
with  garnet.  Dana. 

GRAN'U-LoC'S,  a.  [Sp.  granuloso  ;  Fr.  qranu- 
leujr.'i  Full  of  little  grains ;  granular.      Bailry. 

GRAPE,  n.  [It.  grappo  ;  Fr.  grappe.  — W.  grap.  — 
"  Perhaps  from  I)ut.  griipcn  (A.  S.  gripan),  to 
catch  or  hold  in  the  hand  ;  to  gripe."  Skinner.] 
1.  The  fruit  of  the  vine,  or  the  berry  growing 
in  clusters,  of  plants  of  the  genus  Vitis,  or 
vine,  especially  of  the  Vitis  tinifera,  from  the 
expressed  juice  of  which  wine  is  manufactured. 


The  varletiea  of  the  gmi>e  in  countriea  where  it  ia  gmwn 

!  aliiKwt  aa  numeroua  oa  the  vineyanU. 

Cimdom. 


Utr  the  wine-preaa  are  ahiKxt  aa  numeroua  oa  the  vineyanU. 


2.  ( Farriery.)    A  mang\'  tumor  on  the  leg  of 
a  horse.  Wright. 

GRAPE'-PLOVfr-PR,  n.    Sec  Grape-hyacinth. 


GRAPE'-HY'A-ClNTH,  n. 
genus  Muscari. 


(Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
Loudon. 


GRAPE'I.pSS,  a.  Devoid  of  grapes,  or  wanting 
the  flavor  of  grapes.  Jenyns. 

GR.\P'p-RY,  n.  A  plantation  of  grape-vines,  or 
an  enclosure  for  raising  grapes.  Dean. 

GRAPE'-SHr)T,  n.  (Mil.)  A  number  of  small 
shot  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  a  btinrh  of 
grapes,  being  piled  around  an  iron  spike,  placed 
in  a  strong  canvas  bag,  and  bound  together  on 
the  otitside  by  a  cord  passe<<  over  them  in  the 
manner  of  a  net.  Glo$.  of  Mil.  Terms. 


MiEN,  S(R;    m6vE,  NOR,  86n  ;    bOlL,   BIJR,  rClE.  — ^,  p,  <;,  g,  soft;  £,  B,  £,  i,  ha>d ;   ?  «M  «  ;   ^  a»  gz.  —  'FUia,  tbia. 


GRAPE-STONE 
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GRATIFICATION 


GRAPE'  -STONE,  m.  The  stone  or  seed  of  the 
grape.  "  Choked  with  a  grape-stone."  Guardian. 

GRAPE'-S^G-AR  (-shftg-sir),  n.  The  kind  of 
sugar  obtained  from  grapes  and  most  other 
fruits;  glucose. — See  Glucose.  Bratide. 

GR.APE'-VlNE,  n.    The  vine  that  bears  grapes. 
GRApe'WORT  (-wurt),  n.     {Bot.)    A   poisonous 
plant ;  baneberry ;  Actaa  spicata.  Booth. 

GRAPH'IC  (grafjk),  )  „.     [Qr.  ypa0«c<5f  ;  ypdi/no,  to 
flRAPn'{-CAL,  >  write ;  L.  graphictts ;  It.  ^ 

Sp.  grajic'o  ;  Fr.  graphiqtie.] 

1.  Relating  to  writing  or  delineation. 

2.  Affording  a  lively  view ;  well  delineated ; 
vivid  ;  as,  "  A  graphic  description."  Swift. 

Could  the  prophet  have  possibly  given  a  plainer  or  more 
ffr<i))hic<il  description  of  tlie  character  and  genius  of  the  rit- 
ual law  than  in  tliese  last  words?  Wwburton. 

Oraphic  microscope,  an  instrument  for  depicting,  on 
the  principle  of  reflection,  the  objects  represented  by 
the  microscope.  Francis. — Graphic  gold,  yraphic  ore, 
or  graphic  tellurium,  (Min.)  an  ore  of  tellurium,  con- 
sisting of  tellnrium,  gold,  and  silver. — Graphic  gran- 
tte,  (.liift.)  a  variety  of  granite,  composed  of  felspar  and 
quartz,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  an  irregular  laminar 
structure.  When  a  section  of  this  mineral  is  made  at 
right  angles  to  tlie  alternations  of  tli3  constituent  ma- 
terials, broken  lines,  resembliug  Hojirew  characters, 
present  iliemselves  ;  —  hence  the  name.     Wright. 

GRAph'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  graphic  or  pictu- 
resque manner".  B.  Jonson. 

GRAPH-1-6l'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  ypifpia,  to  write,  and 
loyoi,  a  discourse.]  The  art  of  writing  or  delin- 
eation, or  a  treatise  on  that  art.  Ogilvie. 

GRAPII'ITE,  n.  [Gr.  yp-j^u,  to  write  ;  It.  grafite  ; 
Fr.  graphite.']  A  form  of  mineral  carbon  ;  a  car- 
buret of  iron  ;  plumbago ;  the  substance  of  which 
pencils  are  made  ;  —  called  black-lead.  Brande. 

GRAPU'l-TOID-AL,  a.  [Gr.  ypo^w,  to  write,  and 
f(i5oj,  form.]     Resembling  graphite.       Graham. 

GRAPH'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  ypdtpto,  to  write,  and 
J.iOoi,  a' stone.]   A  kind  of  writing- slate.  Wright. 

GRA-PII0M'P-TF:R  (grfi-fom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  y90'P'^^ 
to  write,  and  ftir^ov,  a  measure  ;  Fr.  graphom^- 
tre.]  A  surveying  or  mathematical  instrument 
for  measuring  angles  whose  vertices  are  at  its 
centre.     "  The  protractor  is  a  graphoineter." 

Davies  ^  Peck. 

GRApH-O-MET'RI-CAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  ascer- 
tained by,  a  graphometer.  Wright. 

GRAp'NPL,  n.     [Fr.  grappin.  —  See  Grapple.] 

i\ai(t.)  1.  A  small  anchor  with  four  or  five 
ukes,  for  a  boat  or  a  little  vessel.  Mar.  Diet. 
2.  t  Grappling  irons ;  a  grapple.       Chaucer. 

GRAp'PLE  (gtSp'pl),  V.  n.  [A  diminutive  of  grab. 
—  See  GiiAB,  and  Gripe.]  \i.  grappled  ;  pp. 
GRAPPLING,  grappled.]  To  contend  as  wres- 
tlers ;  to  struggle  in  close  fight. 

And  tliere  he  grajiiiled  first  with  Fate.  Drjiden. 

GRAp'PLE,  v.  a.     1.  t  To  fasten  ;  to  fix  ;  to  join. 

That  business 
Grapplen  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us.  Shak. 

2.  To  seize;  to  lay  hold  of;  to  gripe;  to 
grasp  ;  as,  "  To  grapple  an  antagonist." 

GRAp'PLE,  n.  1.  A  seizure;  close  hug;  close 
fight.   "In  the  grapple  I  boarded  them."  Shak. 

As  when  eartii's  son,  Antasus,  strove 

Witli  Jove's  Aleides,  and,  oft  foiled,  still  rose 

Frcsli  from  his  fall,  and  fiercer  grapple  joined.  Milfon. 

2.  {^Naut.)  A  hook  or  iron  instrument  used 
in  nayal  combats. 

But  Cymon  soon  his  crooked  (frapples  cast, 

Whicli  with  tenacious  hold  his  foes  embraced.    Drt/den. 

fGRAP'PLE-MENT,  w.  Close  fight;  hostile  em- 
brace. Spenser. 

GRAp'PLJNG-IR'ON?,  n.  pi.  Instruments  used 
for  grappling, — especially  crooked  irons  used 
to  seize  and  hold  fast  a  vessel,  as  in  naval  com- 
bats. Dana. 

GRAP-S01'D{-AN,  n.  {Zof)l.)  A  crustaceous  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  Grapsus.  Baird. 

GRAp'SUS,  n.  {Zonl.)  A  genus  of  decapod 
«rustaceans  of  the  crab  kind.  P.  Cyc. 

GRAp'TO-LIte,  n.  [Gr.  ypnirrdf,  written  ;  yp<i</)u, 
to  write,  and  XiOo<;,  a  stone.]  (Geol.)  A  genus 
of  fossil  zoophytes  which  present  the  appear- 
f.nce  of  writing  or  sculpture,  found  in  the  bitu- 


minous shales  of   the  silurian   sandstone   de- 
posits. Brande. 

GR,^P-t6l'I-THOs,  n.  [Gr.  ypaTrrrfj,  written  ; 
ypaipo),  to  write,  and  Xidos,  a  stone.]  A  stone 
having  the  appearance  of  drawings,  as  of  maps, 
ruins,  vegetable  forms,  &c. ;  graptolite.  P.  Cyc. 

GRA'PV,  a.    1.  Relating  to,  or  resembling  grapes. 

"  Grapy  clusters."  Adilison. 

2.  Made  of  grapes.  "■' The  grapy  stream."  Gay. 

GRA'^IfR  (gra'zhfr),  n.    See  Grazier.    Warton. 

GRAsp  (12),  V.  a.  [It.  arappare,  to  grasp.  —  Ger. 
grapsen,  to  grasp,  to  lay  hold  of.  —  See  Gripe.] 
\i.  grasped;  pp.  grasping,  grasped.]  To 
lay  hold  of;  to  clasp  with  the  fingers  or  the 
arms  ;  to  seize  and  hold ;  to  gripe. 

0.  fool  that  I' am!  that  thought  I  could  grasp  water  and 
bind  the  wind.  Siditey. 

GRAsp,  V.  n.     1.  To  endeavor  to  seize  ;  to  catch ; 

—  withal.    "Men  who ^rasjo  «<  praise."  Young. 
2.  To  struggle  ;  to  strive ;  to  grapple. 

See,  his  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood: 

His  hands  abroad  displayed,  as  one  that  grasped 

And  tugged  for  lite.  Shak. 

GRAsp,  n.  1.  A  seizure  with  the  hand,  or  the 
arms  ;  a  gripe  ;  a  clasp  ;  an  embrace. 

Nor  wanted  in  his  grasp 
What  seemed  both  spear  and  shield.  Milton. 

2.  Possession  ;  hold» 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st 

For  the  whole  space  that 's  in  tlie  tyrant's  grasp.      Sltak. 

3.  Power  of  seizing  ;  reach. 

Tliey  looked  upon  it  as  their  own,  and  had  it  even  within 
their  grasp.  Ctaretulon. 

GRAsP'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  grasped.     Keats. 
GRAsp'^R,  n.    One  who  grasps.  Sherwood. 

GRAsP'JNG,  p.  a.  Seizing  with  the  hand ;  catch- 
ing at ;  encroaching. 

GR.\SP'|NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  grasping  manner.  Clarke. 

GRAss(12),w.  [Goth. gras  ;  A.B.gr(PS,g(crs;T)nt. 
<S|  Ger.  gras ;  Dan.  grais  ;    Sw.  gras  ;  Icel.  gras. 

—  Gr.  upoffrH,  yo&arii ;    L.  gramen.  —  Heb.  1I31}3> 
to  shoot  forth,  to  sprout.] 

1.  The  common  herbage  of  the  field  on  which 
cattle  feed  ;  an  herb  with  long,  narrow  leaves. 

And  he  commanded  the  multitude  to  sit  down  on  the 
grass.  Matt.  xiv.  19. 

2.  i^Bot.)  A  plant  belonging  to  the  order 
Grammaceee.  —  See  GraminacEjE. 

Grass  of  Parnassus,  (Bot.)  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Parnassia ;  especially  the  Parnassia  palustris,  an  ele- 
gant marsh  plant.  Loudon. 

GRAss,  v.  n.  To  breed  or  produce  grass ;  to  be- 
come pasture,     [r.]  Tusser. 

GRASS,  j;.a.  \i.  GRASSED  ;/>/».GRASSING,  GRASSED.] 

1.  To  cover  or  furnish  with  grass. 

2.  To  bleach  or  whiten,  as  flax,  on  the  grass 
or  ground.  Loudon. 

fGRA.S-SA'TION,  n.  [L.  grassatio.']  Act  of  wan- 
dering about  to  do  wrong  ;  —  robbery.  Feltham. 

GRAsS'-BLADE,  n.    A  leaf  of  grass.         Clarke. 

GRASS'-CUT-T(;r,  n.     1.  One  who  cuts  grass. 
2.    {Mil.)    One   who  collects   forage   for  the 
horses  of  cavalry.  Stocqueler. 

GRAsS'-GREEN,  n.    The  color  of  grass.        Hill. 

GRAss'-GREEN,  a.    1.  Green  with  grass.     "At 

his  head  a  grass-green  turf."  Shak. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  grass.  Hill. 

GRAsS'-GROWN  (grSs'gron),  a.  Grown  over  with 
grass.     "  The  grass-grown  street."      Aketi^ide. 

GRAsS'HOP-P^R,  n.  [A.  S.  gars-hoppa.]  {Eftt.) 
One  of  a  family  of  orthopterous  insects,  very 
destructive  to  herbage  ;  one  of  the  Gryllidce.  — 
See  Gryllidje.  Harris. 

The  grasshopjier  shall  be  a  burden,  and  desire  shall  fail. 

Eccles.  xii.  5. 

GRAss'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  abounding  in 
grass  ;  quality  of  being  grassy.  Johjison. 

GRAss'L^SS,  a.    Wanting  grass.     Mir.  for  Mag. 

GRAsS'-MOTH,  n.  A  moth  inhabiting  dry  mead- 
ows in  the  summer  time  ;  Crambus.    Eng.  Cyc. 

GRAss'-OIL^,  n.  pi.  Odorous  volatile  oils  yielded 
by  some  of  the  grasses.  Brande. 

GRAss'-PL6T,  n.    A  small,  level  spot  covered 


with  grass.     "  Grass-plots  bordered  with  flow- 
ers." Temple. 

GRAsS'— POL-Y,  n.  A  species  of  willow- wort- 
Lythrum  hyssopifolium.  Johiuoii. 

GRAss'-VETCH,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Lathyrus.  Wright. 

GRAsS'-WRAcK,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Zostera ;  wrackgrass.  Wriqht. 

GRAsS'Y,  a.  1.  Covered  with,  or  abounding  in, 
grass.  "  Grassy  fens."  "  Grassy  ground."  Spen- 
ser.    "  Grassy  turf."     Milton. 

2.  Resembling  grass  ;  green.  Wright. 

GRATE,  n.  [L.  crates,  a  hurdle;  It.  grata,  a 
grate.  —  Gael,  grat.] 

1.  A  partition  made  with  bars  placed  near  to 
one  another,  or  crossing  each  other,  as  in  a 
cloister  or  a  prison.  "  It  [envy]  would  sec  him 
begging  at  a  grate."  South. 

2.  An  iron  frame  and  bars  for  holding  fuel 
to  be  burnt  in  a  fireplace.  Spectator. 

GRATE,  V.  a.  [Low  L.  grato ;  It.  grattare  ;  Fr. 
gratter.']^  \i.  grated  ;  ^jp.  grating,  grated.] 

1.  To  rub  or  wear  by  the  attrition  of  a  rough 
body  so  as  to  reduce  to  small  particles. 

Grate  it  on  a  grater  which  has  no  bottom.  Evelyn. 

2.  To  rub,  so  as  to  cause  a  harsh,  discordant 
soimd  ;  as,  "  To  grate  the  teeth." 

3.  To  offend  or  fret  by  something  harsh. 
"More  gentle  dictates  which  should  \ess  grate 
and  disturb  them."  Decay  of  Piety. 

4.  To  shut  up  with  bars.  Shertcood. 

GRATE,  V.  n.  1.  To  make  a  harsh  noise,  as  that 
of  a  rough  body  drawn  over  another. 

We  are  not  so  nice  as  to  cast  away  a  sharp  knife  because 
the  edge  of  it  may  sometimes  grate.  Jiooker. 

2.  To  rub  hard,  so  as  to  injure  or  offend. 

This  grated  harder  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  Sotilh. 

t  GRATE,  a.     [L.  gratus.]     Agreeable.     Herbert. 

GRAT'^D,  p.  a.     1.  Worn  away  by  being  rubbed. 
2.  Furnished  with  grates  or  bars ;    as,  "  A 
grated  window." 

GRATE'FUL,  a.  [L.  gratus;  It.  ^  Sp.  grato.— 
See  Grace.] 

1.  Having  gratitude  or  a  due  sense  of  bene- 
fits ;  desirous  to  return  a  service  or  a  benefit ; 
thankful. 


a  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays. 

Years  of  service  past 
From  grateftd  souls  exact  reward  at  last. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 

2.  Agreeable  ;  welcome  ;  pleasing ;  accepta- 
ble ;  palatable  ;  savory.  Cogaii. 

Such  meats  and  drinks  as  are  most  grateful  to  his  appe- 
tite. Wilkins. 

Syn.  —  See  Agreeable,  Thankfulness. 

GRATE' FUL-LY,  ad.  1.  With  gratitude  ;  with  a 
due  sense  of  benefits  received.  "  He  .  .  .  thus 
gratefully  replied."  Milton. 

2.  In  a  pleasing  manner. 

Study  detains  the  mind  by  the  perpetual  occurrence  of 
somethmg  new  which  may  grat^'ully  strike  the  imagination. 

Watts. 

GRATE'FUL-N?SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  grate- 
ful ;  gratitude ;  thankfulness. 

Blessings  beforehand,  ties  of  giatefidness. 

The  sound  of  glory  ringing  in  our  ears.       G.  Herbert. 

ORAT-E-Li7'PI-4,n.  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
bivalve  conchifers ;  — so  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Grateloup.  P.  Cyc. 

GRAT'gR,  n.  One  that  grates ;  an  instrument 
with  a  rough  surface  with  which  soft  bodies  are 
grated  or  rubbed  to  small  particles.  "  Rough 
as  nutmeg-f/ra^ers."  A.  Hill. 

GRA-TIC-U-LA'TION,  n.  The  division  of  a  draw- 
ing into  compartments  or  squares,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  it.  Francis. 

GRAT-l-FJ-CA'TION,  M.  [L.  gratificatio ;  gratifi- 
cor,  to  gratify  ;  gratus,  pleasing,  and  facio,  to 
make  ;  It.  gratijicazione ;  Sp.  gratificacion ;  Fr. 
gratification^ 

1.  The  act  of  gratifying  or  pleasing.  "  The 
gratification  of  the  senses."  South. 

2.  Enjoyment;  pleasure;  delight;  fruition. 

The  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  gratijications  thvy  ntV>rd, 
are  too  apt,  when  their  evil  tendency  is  not  ojjposed  by  a 
principle  of  religion,  to  beget  that  friendship  for  the  world 
which  is  enmity  with  God.  Jip-  //or^ey. 

3.  Reward  ;  recompense.  Bp.  Morton. 
Syn.  —  See  Contentment,  Enjoyment. 
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GRATIFIER 


UKAT'I-FI-^R,  n.  One  who  gratifieB  or  delights. 
•'  A  yratijier  of  rich  men."  Latimer. 

GRAT'1-FV^  (25),  V.  a.  [L.  gratijicor;  gratua, 
Kratcfiil,  and/octo,  to  niiikc  ;  It,  gratificare ;  Sp. 
gratificar  ;   Fr.  gratijier.]     [i.  okatifieI)  ;  yp. 

UllATIFYlNO,  OUATIFIKl).] 

L  To  give  pleasure  to  ;  to  indulge  ;  to  please. 
"To  gratifg  an  itching  ear."  Cotcper. 

At  once  they  uriU{/'y  their  «ccnt  and  taatc.  I'ofie. 

2.  To  requite  ;  to  satisfy  ;  to  content.  "  I'll 
gratify  you  for  this  trouble."  Todd. 

Syn.—  A  person  gratifies  his  curiosity,  his  desires 
o^npimtites,  indulfr-n  his  propoiisities,  humur»  his  in- 
clination or  fancy,  and  pleases  liis  taste.  To  irrut{fy 
is  cuinnionly,  and  to  indulge,  suaietiines,  used  in  a 
good  sense;  to  Aitmor,  mostly  in  a  bad  sense. —  ;:<ee 

8ATISFV. 

QRAT'|-PY"-|NG,  p.  a.  Affording  gratification; 
pleasing ;  agreeable  ;  welcome. 

GRAT'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  grates;  — 
a  harsh  noise  made  by  rubbing.  More. 

2.  The  bars  of  a  grate  ;  as,  "  The  iron  grat- 
ings of  a  prison." 

3.  (Naut.)  The  frame  or  lattice- work  for  cov- 
ering hatches.  Mar.  Diet. 

GRAt'ING,  ^.  a-     1.  Rubbing  or  wearing. 

2.  Making  a  harsh  noise.  "  Some  harsh  and 
grating  sound."  Burke. 

3.  Offensive ;  irritating ;  displeasing. 

GRAT'|NG-LY,  ad.     Harshly  ;  offensively. 

Gyj./J-7'/-6'^^  (gtll-shf-a'z?).  [It. graziosa.]  (Mus.) 
See  Grazioso.  Crabb. 

ORA  '  TIS,  ad.  [L. ;  contracted  from  gratiis,  out 
of  kindness.]     For  nothing ;  gratuitously. 

When  com  wa»  given  them  gratia,  you  repined.    Shak. 

GRAt'I-TIJDE,  n.  [Low  L.  gratitudo  ;  L.  gratus, 
pleasing;  It.  gratitudo,  and  gratituditie ;  Sp. 
gratitud;  Fr.  gratitude.'^  A  due  sense  of  kind- 
ness received,  and  a  desire  to  return  it ;  duty  to 
a  benefactor ;  thankfulness. 

Gmtiliule  is  a  virtue  which,  accordiug  to  the  general  ap- 
prehensions of  mankind,  appr«aclic9  more  nearly  than  any 
other  social  virtue  to  justice.  Dr.  Parr. 

The  still,  small  voice  of  gratitude.  Gray. 

Syn.  — See  Thankfulness. 

GRAt'T^N,  n.    1.  Arable  land  in  a  commonable 

state.     [Local,  Eng.]  Farm.  Ency. 

2.  An  old  word  for  grass  which  springs  up 

after  a  field  has  been  mowed ;  after-grass.  W^nght, 

GRA-TIJ'{-T0US,  a.  [L.  gratuitus  ;  gratus,  pleas- 
ing ;  It.  ^  Sp.  gratuito  ;  Fr.  gratuit.'] 

1.  Bestowed  or  given  freely ;  granted  without 
claim  or  merit ;  voluntary. 

Our  pardon  is  free  and  gratuitous,  I{o]ikiix». 

2.  Asserted  or  taken  without  ground,  cause, 
or  proof ;  as,  "  A  gratuitous  as'sumption."  Ray. 

Syn.  — See  Voluntary. 
GRA-TU'|-T0U8-LY,  ad.  In  a  gratuitous  manner. 

GRA-TU'l-TOyS-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
gratuitous.  Scott. 

GRA-TO'1-TY,  n.  [Fr.  gratuite.]  A  present ;  a 
recompense  ;  a  free  gift.  "  Some  little  gratui- 
ty we  gave  him."  Swift. 
Syn.  — See  Gift. 

GBAT'U-lAnt,  a.  Congratulatory ;  expressingjoy. 

Yet  centring  all  in  love,  and  in  the  end 

All  gratuluHt,  if  rightly  understood.  Worrlsworth. 

GRAT'II-BATE  (grtt'yii-lat),  V.  a.  [L.  gratulor, 
gratiilatus ;  gratus,  pleasing ;  It.  gratulare  ;  Sp. 
gratular.]     [t.  oratulated;  pp.  okatulat- 

INO,  ORATULATED.] 

1.  To  congratulate ;  to  salute  with  declara- 
tions of  joy ;  to  felicitate.  Dryden. 

No  farther  than  the  Tower, 
To  grattdate  the  gentle  princes  there.  Sdot. 

2.  t  To  declare  joy  for ;  to  mention  with  ex- 
pressions of  joy.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  t  To  recompense  ;  to  reward.      Hayward. 

GRAt'V-LATE,  a.    Felicitous  ;  to  be  rejoiced  at. 

There's  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate.         Shak. 

GRAT-y-LA'TIQN,  n.      [L.  gratulatio ;  Sp.  gra- 

tulacion.]     Act   of  gratulating;    expression  of 

joy ;  congratulation  ;  felicitation. 

If  your  mi^esty  come  to  the  city  of  t,ondon  ever  so  often, 
what  gratulittion,  what  joy,  what  concourse  of  people  is  there 
to  be  seen!  Strype. 

GRAT'V-LA-TQ-RY,   a.     [L.  ffratulatoriua ;  Sp. 
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gratulaiorio.]  Congratulatory ;  exprossing  or 
wishing  joy.  "  GratuUUory  odes."  Up.  Jlorsley. 

GRAU'WAC-Kg,  n.  [Ger.]  (.Wm.)  See  Ohay- 
WACKE.  J'.  (Jyc. 

ORjf-yjt'MKJir.n.  [L.,  complaint.]  (Lato.)  The 
grievance  complained  of ;  the  cause  of  the  ac- 
tion. Bouvier. 

GRAVE,  t>.  a.  [Goth,  graban ;  A.  S.  grafan ;  Dut. 
grtuiven;  Ger.  graben;  Dan.  grate;  Sw.  grdfca. 

—  Gael,  grabh. — Gr.  yf><i(/>u  ;  Sp.  grabar  ;  Fr. 
graver.]     [i.  oraveu  ;  pp.  oka  vino,  okavkn 

or  ORAVKU.j 

1.  To  dig ;  to  excavate.  "  He  hath  graven 
...  a  pit."  J's.  vii.  16.     Common  Prayer. 

2.  1  o  cut  or  carve  into  ;  to  engrave. 

Cornice  with  bossy  sculptures  graren.  Milton. 

3.  To  impress  deeply ;  to  imprint. 

Thy  sum  of  duty  let  two  words  contain,  — 
U,  may  they  graven  in  thy  heart  remain,  — 
Be  humble  and  be  just.  Prior, 

4.  To  entomb.  "  Ditches  jrrare  you  all."  Shak. 

5.  {Naut.)  To  scrape  and  clean,  as  a  ship's 
bottom,  and  pay  it  with  pitch.  Mar.  Diet. 

To  grave  the  outside  of  the  ship.  IM^iie. 

GRAVE,  V.  n.  To  carve  on  hard  substances ;  to 
engrave.     "Or  ^rarc  or  paint."  Chaucer. 

GRAvE,  n.     [A.  S.  graf;  Dan.  grav  ;  Sw.  graf.] 

1.  A  pit  or  excavation  in  the  ground  for  a  dead 
body  ;  a  sepulchre  ;  a  tonib. 

She  goeth  unto  the  grave,  to  weep  there.       John  xi.  31. 

2.  In  a  figurative  sense,  death  or  destruction. 

i  will  ransom  thee  iVom  the  power  of  the  grave.    Has.  xiii.  M. 

3.  pi.  Sediments  of  melted  tallow.     Brande. 

GRAve,  n.  [Ger.  graf.]  A  ruler;  —  usually  in 
composition,  as  lanrf^race,  •OiArgrave. 

GRAVE,  a,  [L.  gravis,  heavy  ;  It.,  Sp.,  4f Fr.  grave.] 

1.  Having  authority ;  weighty ;  important. 
"  The  gravest  of  their  >vriter8."  Gretc. 

2.  Solemn  ;  serious  ;  sober  ;  thoughtful ;  se- 
date.    "  That  grave  awfulness."  More. 

To  laugh  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace. 

And  to  be  grave  exceeds  all  power  of  face.  Pope. 

3.  Plain  ;  not  gay,  showy,  or  tawdry.  "  A 
grave  suit  of  clothes."  Johtison. 

4.  {Gram.)  Noting  an  accent  opposed  to  the 
acute. 

5.  {Mus.)  Noting  a  grave,  slow  movement ; 

—  low  in  pitch  ;  not  acute  ;  deep.  IVanier. 
Syn. —  Grave  expresses  more   than   serious,  and 

less  tlian  .tulemn.  A  grave  or  sedute  manner  ;  a  seri- 
ous discourse ;  a  solemn  warning.  A  grave  assembly  ; 
a  serious  preacher  ;  a  solemn  sentence  ;  an  important 
business  ;  a  weighty  concern.  Gravity  is  opposed  to 
vivacity  ;  seriousness  to  levity.  —  See  SAOACITY, 
Weighty. 

GRAve'CL6d,  n.    A  clod  belonging  to  a  grave. 

Wright. 

GRAVE'-CLOTIIES  (-klSihz  or  -kl6z),  n.  The 
dress  in  which  the  dead  are  buried.  "  Bound 
hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes."    John  xi.  44. 

GRAVE'-DlG-fi?R,  n.  One  who  digs  graves.  Shak. 

GRAVj^L,  n.  [Dut.  graved.  —  Tt.  gravelle,  gra- 
vier.  —  "  Serenius  refers  it  to  grave,  to  dig  out, 
not  without  some  appearance  of  probability." 
Richardson.] 

1.  Sand  consisting  of  small  stones  or  pebbles. 
"  Each  grain  of  gravel."  Shak. 

2.  {Med.)  A  disease  occasioned  by  small  con- 
cretions similar  to  sand  or  gravel,  wHich  form  in 
the  kidneys,  pass  along  the  ureters  to  the  blad- 
der, and  are  expelled  with  the  urine.  Dunglison. 

GR^V'gL,  V.  a.  [i.  GRAVELLED  ;  pp.  oravel- 
LINO,  GRAVELLED.] 

1.  "To  furnish  with  gravel ;  to  cover  with  grav- 
el ;  as,  "  To  gravel  a  path."  Bacon. 

2.  To  cause  to  stick  fast  in  the  sand. 

And  when  we  were  fUlen  into  a  place  between  two  seas, 
they  graretied  the  ship.     Act*  xxvii.  41,  Trans.  Hhftuit,  ISIS, 

3.  To  puzzle  :  to  perplex ;  to  embarrass. 

The  disease  itself  will  gravel  him  to  judge  of  it,      Jfouxlt, 

4.  {Farriery.)  To  hurt,  as  the  foot  of  a  horse, 
with  gravel  confined  by  the  shoe. 

GRAVE'LgSS,  a.    Unburied.  Shak. 

GRAVgL-Ll-NfisS,  n.  The  state  of  being  grav- 
elly, or  abounding  with  gravel.  Scott. 

GRAv'pi^LY,  a.  Full  of  gravel ;  abounding  with 
gravel.    "  A  gravelly  and  sandy  bottom."  Cook. 


GRAvrrr 

GRAVB'-L00K-|NG  (.lAk-ing),  a.  Uaviogamvc^ 
sober,  or  •olcinu  apja'a  ranee.  fmng. 

GRAV'5l.r-l'lT,  n.  A  pit  conUining  gravel;  a 
bc<l  of  gravel.  Garth. 

GKAV'tI^HT6,\E,  n.  Stone  containing  gravel  : 
—  a  minute  stone;  a  pebble.  Arbulhtiol. 

GRAVgL-WAl.K  (-wik),  n.  A  walk  or  alley 
covered  with  gravel.  Wright. 

GRAVK'LY,  ad.     In  a  grave  manner ;  soberly. 

GRAVE'-MA-K^H,  n.     A  grave-digger.         Shak. 

GRAVEN  (gra'vn),/>.  from  grave.  Graved. — See 
Grave. 

GRAve'N(:8S,  n.  The  quality  of  being  grave.  Shak. 

GRA-VE'Q-L6NCE,  fi.  [h.  tfrareolfntia.]  A  strong 
or  offensive  smell ;  rancidity,     [r.]         Bailey. 

GRA-VE'Q-LftNT  r»r»-ve'o.|«nt,  S.  W.  P.  Sm.; 
Rri'v?-<»-lCni,  Ash],  a.  \L.  grareolens ;  graria, 
heavjr,  and  oleo,  to  smell.]  Smelling  strongly 
or  offensively;  strong-scented;  rancid.     Boyle. 

GRAVER,  n.     [Fr.  grareur.  —  See  Grave.] 

1.  One  who  graves  ;  an  engraver. 

2.  The  style  or  tool  used  in 
engraving ;  a  burin. 

Some  work  the  flic,  and  lome  the 
graver  guide.  Oaf. 

GRAVE'-R^B'BgR.n.  One  who 
robs  a  grave.  Clarke. 

GRAve'STONE,  n.  A  stone  that  is  laid  over,  or 
placed  by,  a  grave  as  a  memorial. 


mm 


Fomu  of  graver*. 


Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  ni«y  best 
Thy  gravestone  daily. 


GRA'V^Y,  n, 
the  teeth. 


Skat. 

{Surg.)    An  instrument  for  scaling 
Craig. 
GRA  VE'YARD,  n,  A  burial  ground.    Month.  Rev. 

GR.^  V'lD,  a.  [L.  graridus  ;  gratis,  heavy.]  Heavy 
from  pregnancy  ;  pregnant.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

tGRAv'l-DAT-?D,  a.  Great  with  young.  Barrote. 

tGRAv-I-DA'TlQN,  n.     Pregnancy.         Pearson. 

tGR.\-VlD'|-TV,  n.    Pregnancy.  Arbuthnot. 

GRAv'1-GRADE§,  n.  pi.  [L.  gravis,  heavy,  and 
gradior,  to  walk.]  {Zor,L)  A  name  eiven  bj 
Blainville  to  mammalia  comprising  such  heavy- 
paced  animals  as  the  elephant.  Craig 

GRA-VlM'5-TpR,  n.  [L.  gravis,  heavy,  and  Gr. 
plrpov,  a  meastire.]  An  instrument  for  ascer 
taining  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  whether 
liquid  or  solid.  Brande. 

GRAVING,  B.  1.  The  act  of  cutting  on  a  hard 
substance  ;  act  of  engraving. 

2.  Carded  work;  engraving.    2  Chrtm.  ii.  14. 

3.  Impression.     "  Former  ^rariwya  ...  upon 
their  souls."  King  Charles. 

4.  {\aut.)    The  act  of  cleaning  and  paying 
with  pitch,  as  a  ship's  bottom.  Mar.  Die. 

GRAv'ING-DOCK,  n.  A  dock  into  which  vessels 
are  taken  to  have  their  bottoms  examined,  and 
breamed  or  graved.  SimmontiM. 

GRAv'I-TATE,  e.  «.  [L. graria, heavy ;  lugrari.. 
tare;  Sp.  gravitar;  Fr.  grariter.]'  [i.  gravi- 
tated ;  pp.  gravitating,  gr.avitated.]  To 
be  affected  by  gravitation  ;  to  tend  to  a  centre 
of  attraction.  Bentley. 

GRAV-|-TA'TIQ.V,  n.  \lt.graritazione  ;  Sp. //ra- 
vitacion  ;  Fr.  gratitiUion.]  The  act  of  tending 
to  the  centre  ;  the  force  by  which  bodies  are 
drawn  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  or  other 
centre;  the  mutual  tendency  which  all  bodies 
in  nature  have  to  approach  each  other;  the 
centripetal  force ;  gravity. 

gravity,  or  ararilotiom,  familiar  to  all  mu- 
dency  of  bodies  to  fall  to  the  earth.         Qritr, 

GRAVJ-TA.T|VE,  a. 
tation. 


An  «ffSsot  of  gravity,  or  araritotion,  familiar  to  all 
kind,  is  the  teodency  of  bodies  to  fall  to  the  earth. 


Haring  the  power  of  gravi- 
Coieridge. 

GRAV|-TY,  n.     [L.  qraritas  ;  gran's,  heavy;  It. 
gravith  ;  Sp.  grareHat^ ;  Fr.  graritr.) 

1.  (Physics.)  That  force  by  which  bodies  tend, 
or  are  nressea  or  drawn,  towards  the  centre  of 
the  eartn,  or  other  centre ;  the  centripetal  force ; 
gravitation  :  —  heaviness  ;  weight. 

This  mutual  trndrnry  of  all  the  partirirs  of  mattrr  to  tarb 
other  is  called  the  attraction  of  gravilatioa.  In  rrferenre  to 
any  particular  body  or  mas*  of  nialter,  the  ogg  i  egat<  attiac- 
Uon  of  all  its  portlclea  is  uauolly  called  its  gravilf.     irmttt. 
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thing  which  the  gravity  and  weight 
HooKer. 


2.  Seriousness:  soberness;  solemnity.JbAnson. 

As  vivacity  is  the  gift  of  women,  gravity  is  that  of  men. 

Upectator. 

3.  Atrocity  ;  enormity ;  flagrancy. 

To  punish  the  irgury  committed,  according  to. the  gravity 
of  the  fact.  Booker. 

4.  Importance. 

Length,  therefore,  is  i 
of  such  actions  [prayer]  requires 

5.  (J/ms.)  Lowness  in  pitch.  "  We  speak  of 
the  gravity  of  tones."  Warner. 

Absolute  granity,  that  by  which  a  body  descends 
freely  and  perpendicularly  in  a  vacuum.  —  Centre  of 
g-racity.  See  Oenthe.  —  Relalivt  gravity,  that  liy 
which  a  body  descends  when  the  absolute  gravity  is 
constantly  counteracted  by  a  uniform  but  inferior 
force,  such  as  in  the  descent  of  bodies  down  inclined 
planes,  or  in  r.sisting  mediums,  as  air  and  water.  — 
Specific  gravity,  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  body  to 
the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  some  otlier  body  (usu- 
ally pure  distilled  water)  taken  as  a  standard. 

Syn.  — See  Weight. 

GRA'VY,  ».  [Etymology  uncertain.  —  Brit,  krav, 
blood.  Serenius.]  The  juice  that  runs  from 
meat  while  cooking,  or  a  mixture  of  it  with  flour 
and  water.  Chapman. 

GRAY  (gri),  a.  [A.  S.  ffrepg ;  Dut.  fjraauw;  Ger. 
ffrau ;  Dan.  graa ;  Sw.  gra.  —  It.  grigio  ;  Fr. 
gris.  —  Gr.  yoatoi.] 

1.  White  with  a  mixture  of  black. 

These  gray  and  dun  colors  may  be  also  produced  by  mix- 
ing wbites  and  blaclu.  Aewtoiu 
Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and  rills. 
While  the  still  raoru  went  out  with  sandals  gray.    Milton. 

2.  Hoary  or  white,  as  the  hair  from  age. 

My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years; 

Nor  grew  it  white 

In  a  single  night. 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears,         Byron. 

GRAY,  n.  1.  A  gray  color;  a  mixture  of  black 
and  white  in  various  proportions,  or  of  the  three 
primary  colors,  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  FairhoU, 

Down  sunk  the  sun;  the  closing  hour  of  day 

Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  dusky  gray.    Parnell. 

2.  An  animal  of  a  gray  color,  as  a  horse,  a 
badger,  and  a  kind  of  salmon. 

■Vf  oe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day, 
That  cost  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray.  Scott. 

This  fine. 
Smooth,  bawson's  cub,  the  young  grice  of  a  gray.  B.  Jotimn. 

GRAY'BEARD,  n.     1.  An  old  man.  Shak. 

2.  An  earthen  drinking-jug  commonly  used 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  havinor  a  bearded 
face  in  relief  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  spout : 
—  a  term  still  applied  in  Scotland  to  a  large 
spherical  vessel  for  holding  liquors.      Fairholt. 

GRAY'-BEARD-gD,  a.     Having  a  gray  beard. 

GRAY'-BREAST-gD,  a.  Having  agray  breast,  ifj//. 

GRAY'-COAT-^D,  a.  Having  a  gray  coat.    Shak. 

GRAY'-EYED  (-Id),  a.     Having  gray  eyes.  Shak. 

CRAY'-FLY,  «.    The  trumpet-fly.  Milton. 

GRAY'-GROWN,  a.  Grown  gray  by  age.  Thomson. 

GRAY'-HAiRED  (-bird),  a.     Having  gray  hair. 

GRAY'-HEAD-(;d,  a.  Having  a  gray  head.  Milton. 

GRAY'-HOOD-gD  (-hfld-ed),  a.  Covered  with  a 
gray  hood.    ''The  grag-hooded  even."    Milton. 

GRAy'HOUND,  m.    See  Greyhound. 

GRAY'jSH,  a.  Approaching  to  a  gray  color.  "A 
grayish  eye."  Warner. 

GRAy'lAg,  w.     {Ornith.)  See  Greylag. 

GRAyle  (gral),  n.     See  Grail.  Todd. 

GRAy'UNG,  m.  {Ich.) 
A  fish  of  the  salmon 
kind,  inhabiting  ma- 
ny of  the  streams 
of  England,  and  al- 
so found  in  Sweden,       ^       ^      ^Thymallus  vulgaris). 

Norway,   and   Lap- 
land ;  Thgmalliis  vulgaris.     YarrelL 

GRAy-mAl'KJN,  n.    See  Grimalkin.         Shak. 

GRAy'— mArE,  n.  A  cant  term  for  a  wife  who 
rules  her  husband.  Grose.  "  The  gray-mare 
is  the  better  horse."     [Old  proverb.] 

GRAY'MILL,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Lithospermum  ;  the  gromwell.  Ash. 

GRAY'N^SS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  gray. 


GRAY'-ST5NE,  n.  (Geol.)  A  volcanic  rock,  al- 
lied to  basalt,  and  composed  of  felspar,  iron, 
and  augite  or  hornblende.  Scrope. 

GRAy'wAC-KP,  n.  [Ger.  grauwacke.']  (Min.) 
A  kind  of  conglomerate  or  sandstone,  of  a  gray- 
ish color,  composing  the  lowest  members  of  the 
secondary  strata,  and  consisting  of  grains  or 
fragments  of  diti'erent  minerals  united  by  an  in- 
durated argillaceous  cement,  or  by  minute  grains 
of  the  same  materials  which  compose  the  larger 
parts  of  the  rock. 

When  the  sand  or  gravel  predominates  so  as  nearly  to  ex- 
clude the  argillaceous  cement,  the  distinction  between  gray- 
wacke  and  sandstone  is  almost  imaginary.  £ng.  Cyc. 

Oraywacke  slate,  a  variety  of  graywacke  in  which 
the  grains  are  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible 
by  the  naked  eye  ;  a  line-grained  sandy  rock.  Eng.  Cyc. 

GRAZE,  v.  n.    \i.  GRAZED  ;  pp.  GRAZING,  GRAZED.] 

1.  [A.  S.  grasian ;  Dut.  graazen ;  Ger.  grasen. 
—  Gr.  yp&<i>,  to  eat.]  To  eat  grass  ;  to  feed  upon 
grass. 

The  more  ignoble  throng 
Attend  their  stately  steps,  and  slowly  graze  along.    Dryden. 

2.  To  supply  or  furnish  grass. 

The  ground  . .  .  will  never  graze  to  purpose  that  year.  Bacon. 

3.  To  move  on  devouring,  as  spreading  fire. 

As  every  state  lay  next  to  the  other  that  was  oppressed,  so 
the  fire  perpetually  grazed.  Bacon. 

4.  [Fr.  raser.  Johnson.  —  A.  S.  grasian.  Rich- 
ardson.'] To  touch  lightly  in  passing  over. 

A  bullet  grazes  on  any  place  when  It  gently  turns  up  the 
surface  of  what  it  strikes  upon.  Coivell. 

GRAZE,  V.  a.     1.  To  feed  or  supply  with  grass. 

lie  hath  ...  a  field  or  two  to  graze  his  cows.  Sw(ft. 

2.  To  feed  upon  ;  to  eat  grass  from. 

He  gave  ray  kine  to  graze  the  flowery  plain.      Dryden. 

3.  To  tend  on  grazing  cattle. 

Jacob  grazed  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep.  Shak. 

4.  To  rub  or  touch  lightly  in  passing  over. 

We  still  say,  the  skin  is  grazed,  or  slightly  hurt.       Cowell. 

GRAZ'^R,  n.  One  that  grazes  or  feeds  on  grass. 
"  The  cackling  goose,  close  grazer."     Phillips. 

GRAZ'ipR  (gra'zher),  n.  One  who  feeds  cattle; 
a  farmer  who  raises  and  deals  in  cattle.    Swift. 

GRAZ'IgR-LY,  a.    Relating  to  a  grazier.     Heber. 

GRAZ'JNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  feeding  on  grass. 
2. 1'he  feeding  or  raising  o( cattle. Richardson. 
3.  The  act  of  touching  lightly  in  passing  over. 
"  The  grazing  of  a  bullet."  Ludlow. 

GRAZIOSO  (grat-s§-o'z5).  [It.]  (Ifws.)  With  ele- 
gance and  grace.  Brande. 

GREASE  (grSs),  n.  [Gr.  y(>r<ri?,  ointment;  \t.gras- 
so  ;  Sp.  grasa  ;  Fr.  graissc  :  —  Gael.  ereis.\ 

1.  Animal  fat  in  a  soft  state ;  unctuous  mat- 
ter, as  lard  or  tallow.  -  R.  Gloucester. 

2.  {Farriery.)  A  swelling  and  inflammation 
in  a  horse's  legs  attended  with  the  secretion  of 
oily  matter  and  cracks  in  the  skin.    Farm.  Ency. 

j^'  In  this  sense  pronounced  grez  by  Jameson. 

GREA§E  (grez),  v.  a.  \i.  GREASED  ;  pp.  GREAS- 
ING, GREASED.] 

1.  To  smear  or  anoint  with  grease.        Swift. 

2.  To  bribe  ;  to  corrupt  with  presents. 

But  still  Ursidius  courts  the  marriage-bait. 

Longs  for  a  son  to  settle  his  estate. 

And  takes  no  gifts,  though  every  gaping  heir 

Would  gladly  grease  the  rich  old  bachelor.       Dryden. 

GREA§'{-LY,  ad.     1.  With  grease. 
2.  Grossly ;  indelicately,     [r.] 

You  talk  greasily,  your  lips  grow  foul.  Shak. 

GREA§'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  greasy  ; 
oiliness ;  unctuosity.  Boyle. 

GREA§"^,  a.  1.  Oily;  fat ;  unctuous.  "  Fragments, 
scraps,  the  bits  and  greasy  reliques."         Shak. 

2.  Smeared  with  fat  or  grease. 

Five  greasy  nightcaps  wrapped  her  head.        Goldsmith. 

3.  Resembling,  or  having  some  quality  of, 
grease.     "  A  greasy  feel."  Dana. 

4.  Fat  of  body.    "  This  greasy  knight."  Shak. 

5.  Gross  ;  indelicate  ;  indecent,     [r.] 

Chaste  cells,  where  greasy  Aretine, 

For  bis  rank  fico,  is  surnamed  divine.  Marston. 

GREAT  (grat)  [grat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
gret,  E.],  a.  [A.  S.  great ;  Dut.  groot ;  Ger. 
gross.  —  It.  grosso  ;  Sp.  grueso  ;  Fr.  gros.  —  See 
Gross.] 

1.  Large  in  bulk,  quantity,  dimension,  or  num- 


ber ;  big ;  vast.    "  The  great  sea."    "  The  great 
globe."     "  A  great  multitude." 

2.  Pregnant ;  teeming.  Jer.  xx.  17. 

3.  Large,  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  high  in  de- 
gree. "  Great  fear  or  courage,  strength  or 
weakness,  virtue  or  vice,  pleasure  or  pain." 

4.  Important;  weighty.  " The  height  of  this 
^reat  argument."  Milton.  "  A  great  truth." 
Tillotson.  "  That  great  chain  of  causes."  Btirke. 

5.  Distinguished  for  any  quality  or  qualities  ; 
eminent;  illustrious;  excellent;  dignified;  as, 
"  A  great  poet  or  orator." 

Scinio. 

fope. 


Scipio, 
G/rat  in  his  triumphs,  in  retirement  great. 


6.  Chief;  principal.  "  The  great  seal."  Shak. 

7.  Noble ;  grand  ;  sublime  ;  majestic  ;  august. 

8.  Generous;  magnanimous;  high-minded. 
"  Fare  thee  well,  great  heart."  Shak. 

9.  Proud  ;  swelling  ;  haughty. 

Solyman  perceived  that .  .  .  the  defendants  [were  not]  to 
be  discouraged  with  great  looks.  KnoUes. 

10.  Magnificent;  sumptuous;  opulent. 

He  disdained  not  to  appear  at  great  tables.       Atterbury. 

IL  Difficult ;  hard ;  grievous. 

It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovingly  with  good-natured 
and  meek  persons.  Jtp.  Taylor. 

12.  Very  intimate ;  very  familiar.     [Low.] 

Those  that  would  not  censure,  or  speak  ill  of  a  man  im- 
mediately, will  tell  more  boldly  of  those  that  are  great  with 
them,  and  thereby  wound  their  honor.  Bacon. 

13.  Denoting  the  next  degree  of  consanguin- 
ity, in  the  ascending  or  the  descending  line,  as, 
^'reo^-grandfather,  the  father  of  a  grandfather ; 
(^reo^-great-grandfather,  the  father  of  a  great- 
grandfather ;  —  and  their  correlatives,  great- 
grandson,  <;rrc«^-great-grandson,  &c. 

jjcg""  The  word  great  is  sometimes  pronounced  as 
if  written  greet,  generally  by  people  of  education,  and 
almost  universally  in  Ireland  ;  but  this  is  contrary  to 
the  fixed  and  settled  practice  in  England."  Walker. 
—  The  pronunciation  of  greet  is  countenanced  by 
Pope  in  the  following  lines  :  — 

Here  swells  the  shelf  with  Ogilby  the  great. 

There,  stamped  with  arms,  Newcastle  shines  complete. 

"  When  I  published  the  plan  of  my  Dictionary," 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  Lord  Chestertield  told  me  that 
the  word  great  should  be  so  pronounced  as  to  rhyme 
to  state  ;  and  Sir  William  Yonge  sent  me  word  that 
it  should  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  to  seat,  and 
that  none  but  an  Irishman  would  pronounce  it  grait. 
Now,  here  are  two  men  of  the  liighest  rank,  the  one 
the  best  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  other  the 
best  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  differing  en- 
tirely."—  "  The  pronunciation  is  now  settled,  beyond 
question,  in  the  mode  stated  by  Lord  Chesterfield." 
J.  W.  Croker. 

Syn. —  Great  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  dimensions 
in  « liich  things  can  grow  or  increase.  A  house,  room, 
army,  &c.,  may  be  styled  great  or  large;  an  animal 
or  mountain,  great,  large,  or  big.  Oreat  is  much  used 
in  the  improper  sense  ;  as  a  noise,  distance,  poWer, 
&c.,  may  be  called  great,  but  not  large  or  big.  Oreat, 
in  its  moral  application,  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as 
grand  and  sublime.  A  great  idea  ;  a  grand  concep- 
tion ;  a  sublime  thought.  —  See  Sublime. 

GREAt  (grat),  n.  1.  The  whole;  the  gross;  the 
lump ;  the  mass.  "  Carpenters  build  a  house 
by  the  great."  Moxon. 

2.  People  of  high  rank  or  distinction. 

None  think  the  flrj  ea(  unhappy  but  the  great.        Young. 

GREAT'-BEL-LJED  (-bel-jd),  a.  Having  a  great 
belly: — pregnant;  teeming.  Shak. 

GREAT'-BORN,  a.    Nobly  descended.    Drayton. 

GREAT'-COAT,  n.  A  large  and  long  gaiment 
covering  the  other  dress.  •  Smollett. 

GREAT'EN  (gra'tn),  v.  a.    To  make  great,     [n.] 

The  grace  of  Christ . . .  greatens  and  guides  the  spirit.  Henry. 
TIus  grcaiens,  fills,  immortalizes  all.  i'oung. 

t  GREAt'EN,  v.  n.     To  become  large.  South. 

GREAt'-GRAND'CHILD,  n.  The  child  of  a  grand- 
child. Wood. 

GREAT'-GRAnd'DAUGH-T^R,  n.  The  daughter 
of  a  grandchild.  Addison. 

GREAt'-GRAND'FA-TH^R,  n-  The  father  of  a 
grandparent.  Blackstone. 

GREAt'-GRAnd'm6tH-?R,  n.  The  mother  of  a 
grandparent.  Addison. 

GREAT'-GRAND'SIRE,  n.     Great-grandfather. 

Blackstone. 

GREAt'-GRAND'SON,  n.  The  son  of  a  grand- 
child. Blackstone. 
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OREAT'-ORA  WN,  a.  Grown  to  a  great  size.  "  The 
)jreat- grown  traitor."  Shak. 

GREAT'-MftAD-gU,  a.   Having  a  large  head.  Hill. 

OREAT'-HEART-gl),  a.  High-spirited;  high- 
minded;  undtjecled;  noble.  Clarendon. 

GREAT'LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  great  degree. 

Thy  »orrow  I  will  greallv  multiply.  Milton. 

2.  Nobly ;  illustriously. 

By  a  hiKh  fate  thiou  greaUy  dldft  expire.         Dryden. 

3.  MngnaniinouHly  ;  generously  ;  bravely. 

Where  arc  the  bolil.  intrepid  »<>n»  of  war. 

That  i/reatly  turn  their  ImwIo  upun  tlie  foe?    Ailduon. 

GREAT'N?SS(Krat'n?s),n.  1.  Thequality  of  being 
great;  largeness  of  bulk,  quantity,  dimension, 
or  number ;  magnitude. 

2.  Largeness,  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  high  de- 
gree.    "  The  areatnesa  of  the  reward."    Rogers. 

3.  A  combination  of  great  qualities;    gran- 
deur ;  sublimity. 

Before  the  nrentnaut  ditplayed  in  Milton'i  pwrn,  all  other 
greiiliuxi  Hliriiilu  away.  Jonmtoiu 

4.  High  station,  power,  wealth,  or  authority  ; 
distinction  ;  elevation  ;  dignity  ;  eminence. 

Some  are  born  great,  »onic  achieve  greatnttt. 

And  Home  liave  yi-eatiumi  thrust  u|hiii  them.         Shak. 

5.  Swelling  pride ;  affected  state  ;  haughtiness. 

It  is  not  of  pride  or  greatncM  that  he  cometh  not  aboard 
your  uhips.  tUtcon. 

6.  Generosity  ;     magnanimity  ;     nobleness. 
•'  Greatness  of  soul."  Knox. 

Syn.  —  See  Size. 

GREAT'— SEAL,  n.  The  principal  seal  of  a  sover- 
eign, or  of  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  gov- 
ernment, for  the  sealing  of  charters,  commis- 
sions, &c.  Crabb. 

t  GREA  VE,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  grtpf.]  A  grove.  Chancer. 
2.  [Icel.  groof.]  A  groove.  Spenser. 

GREAVE,  n. :  pi.  6REAVE§  (grSvz).  [Sp.  grevas  ; 
Fr.  gr-ves.]  1.  Armor  to  defend  the  legs ;  — 
commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

The  plated  ffreave  and  corselet  hung  unbraced.      Dyer. 

Oreat'es  are  worn  by  the  modern  Greeks,  but  made  of  soft 

materials.  Fairholt. 

2.  pi.  Sediment  of  melted  tallow; — written 
also  graves.  Brande. 

GRE.AVE,  V.  a.  (^NatU.)  To  clean,  as  a  ship's 
bottom,  by  burning.  Simmonds. 

GREUE,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  lobe-footed 
aquatic  bird  of  the  genus  Podicepa 
and  family  Colym^dte.  — See  Po- 
Dicn'iN.«.  YarreU. 

GRE'cr.VN  (grS'shjn),  a.  (Geog.) 
Relating  to  Greece.  "  Grecian 
kings."  Milton. 

GRE'CIAN  (prS'shjn),  n.  L  (Geog.) 
A  native  of  Greece ;  a  Greek. 

2.  A  Jew  who  understood    or     ,~.  ,,  ~^. 
. .~  ,1      /-<        1  Head  and  foot 
spoke  Ureek.                                              of  the  male  eared- 
Then   arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Ore-  8^^- 

ciaat  against  the  Hebrews.  Actn  vi.  1. 

3.  One  skilled  in  the  Greek  language.     "  He 
is  a  good  Grecian."  Todd. 

GRE'CIAN-FIRE,  «. 


GRE'crAN-IZE    (grS'shsin-Tz),    v.  n. 
Grecian  ;  t»  speak  Greek. 


See  Greek-fire.      Todd. 

To  play  the 
Cotgrave. 

GR^'cTiJM,  n.     [Jj.  Greecismus.]     An  idiom  of  the 
Greek  language ;  a  Hellenism  ;  Greekism. 

Milton  has  infused  a  great  many  I.atinisms,  as  well  as  Ore- 
cunu,  and  sometimes  ilebraisms,  into  his  poem.        Addaon. 

GRE'ciZE,  t\  a.    [Fr.  greciser.]   To  translate  into 
Greek ;  to  cause  to  take  the  form  of  a  Greek  word. 

The  name  ...  is  Grecize.J,  with  many  other  German 
*onls.  Warton. 

GRfen'.A-LiN,  n.    See  Gridelix.  Todd. 

tGREE,   n.    1.  [Fr.  ^rre'.— See  Agree.]     Good- 
will ;  favor ;  favorable  disposition.  Spenser. 
2.  [h.gradns.]     A  degree ;   rank ;  a  step ;  a 
stair.  — See  GuEEZE.                               VVickliffe. 

tGREE,  V.  n.     [Old  Fr.  ^r^.—  See  Agree.]    To 
agree ;  to  give  consent.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

i-GREECE,  n.    See  Greeze.  Bacon. 

GREED,  n.     Greediness  ;  avarice.  Ed.  Rev. 

His  insatiable  grted  of  money  and  power.  Brucr. 

GREED'l-LY,  ad.    In  a  gpreedy  manner ;  eagerly. 


GREKD'|-N£sS,  n.  The  state  of  being  greedy  ; 
eagerness  of  appetite  or  deuire ;  ravenousness ; 
voracity ;  gulosity  ;  avidity. 

i  with  the  same  umsduirss  did  wek 

As  water  when  I  thirst  to  swallow  Greek.    Daiham. 

Syn.  —  See  Avidity. 

GREElJ'V,  a.  [Goth,  ^edua ;  A.  S.  grtedig ;  Dut. 
grectiq  ;  Dan.  graadig  ;  Sw.  gradi^.] 

L  Ravenous ;  voracious  ;  rapacious ;  hungry. 

He  made  the  i/reedp  ravens  to  be  Kl^ah's  eulrrert,  and 
bring  liini  fotxl.  A'i/i|/  Charlrt. 

2.  Vehemently  desirous  ;  eager. 

Not  half  sutllced,  and  grtedu  yet  to  kill.  Drydeti. 

Syn.  —  See  Rapacious. 

GREED'Y— GUT,  n.  A  voracious  eater ;  glutton  ; 
devourer ;  gormandizer.     [Vulgar.]     Cotgrave. 

GREEK,  n.  1.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Greece ;  a 
Grecian. 

She  's  a  merry  Greek  [ndced.  Shak. 

2.  The  language  of  Greece  or  of  the  Greeks. 

GREEK,   a.     (Geog.)  Relating  or  belonging  to 
Greece ;  Grecian. 
In  the  Greek  tongue  [he]  hath  his  name  Apollyon.  Rev.  Iz.  II. 

GREEK'f:SS,  n.    A  Greek  woman.  Taylor. 

GREEK'-FiRE,  n.  An  artificial  or  factitious  fire, 
which  burns  under  water  ;  —  formerly  used  by 
the  Constantinopolitan  Greeks  in  war.  Its  com- 
position is  unknown,  but  the  ingredients  are 
supposed  to  have  been  asphaltum,  nitre,  and 
sulphur.  Jamiesoti. 

GREEK'ISH,  a.  Grecian ;  resembling  a  Greek. 
"  A  noble  Greekish  youth."  Milton. 

GREEK'I§M,  n.     Same  as  Grecism.         Southey. 

GREEK'LJxNG,  n.    ^A  little  Greek,  or  one  of  little 

value  or  esteem. 

Which  of  the  Greeklinys  durst  ever  give  precepts  to  De- 
mosthenes ?  S.  .Tonron. 

GREEK'-RO^E,  n.    The  rose-campion.  Tate. 

GREEN,  a.  [A.  S.  grene ;  Dut.  groen  ;  Ger.  grSn ; 
Dan.  gn^n ;  \cf\.  gramn ;  Sw.  grr.n.'] 

1.  Of  the  color  of  growing  plants,  a  color 
composed  of  blue  and  yellow;  verdant.  "Groves 
for  ever  green."  Pope. 

2.  Flourishing;  blooming;  undecayed.  "A 
green  old  age."  Dryden. 

3.  New ;  recent ;  fresh.  "  A  green  wound." 
Johnson.     "  Griefs  are  green."     Shak. 

4.  Full  of  sap ;  not  dry  ;  unseasoned. 

Dry  wood  is  more  fragile  than  green.  Bacon. 

6.  Not  roasted  ;  half  raw. 
We  say  the  meat  is  green  when  It  is  half  roasted.       Watlr. 

6.  Unripe ;  immature ;  as,  "  Green  fruit." 

7.  Inexperienced;  ignorant; unskilful ;  unac- 
customed ;  unused.  ^^ Green  in  judgment."  Shak. 

8.  Having  a  sickly  hue  ;  pale. 

And  wakes  it  now  to  look  so  green  and  pale.         Shak. 
A  green  goose,  one  under  four  months  old. 

GREEN,  n.  1.  A  secondary  color  compounded  of 
the  primaries  blue  and  yellow. 

49~  If  tlie  blue  predominates,  the  compound  ia  a 
hlue-green  ;  if  the  yellow  predominates,  it  is  a  yellow- 
green,  or  a  warm  green.  Fairholt. 

2.  [Gael,  grin,  a  green  plot.]  Ground  cov- 
ered with  grass  ;  a  grassy  plain. 

O'er  the  smooth,  enamelled  green.  Milton. 

3.  pi.  Fresh  leaves  or  branches ;  wreaths. 

The  fragrant  greeng  I  seek,  my  brows  to  bind.    Dryden. 

4.  pi.  The  leaves  and  stalks  of  young  plants, 
used,  when  cooked,  for  food.  Addison. 

GREEN,  V.  a.    To  make  green. 

Great  spring  before 
Greened  all  the  year.  Thornton. 

GREE.N'BROOM,  n.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  with  numerous 
flexible  rush-like  green  twigs  like  the  brooms ; 
green-weed ;  Genista  tinctoria.  Miller. 

GREEN'CHAF-PR,  n.    A  kind  of  beetle.         Ash. 

GREEN'-CLOTH,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  court  of  jus- 
tice belonging  to  the  Icing's  or  queen's  hotise- 
hold,  having  jurisdiction  of  all  offences  com- 
mitted withm  the  verge  of  the  court,  and  sitting 
daily  in  the  palace  under  the  lord  high  steward, 
attended  by  various  officers  of  the  household,  to 
take  account  of  expenses,  make  provision  for 
payments,  &c. ;  —  so  called  because  the  table  of 
the  court  is  covered  with  a  green  cloth.  Brande. 


grken'-cAi^9RED  (-ktti-lvnl),  a.  Having  « 
green  color.  Totmttyr. 

GREE.N'-CRrtP,  n.  A  crop  of  ^een  vegetable*, 
such  as  artitieial  grasRea,  tuniips,  Ac.     Wright. 

GREEN'-fcARTH,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  an 
earthy  or  minutely  cryittalline  appearance,  qnite 
soft,and  with  an  uiictuou*  feel ;  aeludonite. /Ama. 

GREEN'^R-y,  n.  Verdure  ;  green  grass  or  pbnU. 
L»'-J  Coleridge. 

GREEN'-EtED  (-Id),  a. 
"  Green-eyed  jealousy.' 

GREEN'FlNCH,  n.  (Omith.)  A  conirortral,  yel- 
lowish-green bird,  of  the  order  I'attrea  and 
familv  Fringillida- ;  Cocrothrauste*  chhris  ; — 
called  also  green  grotsbeak.  YarreU. 

GEEEN'FlSH,  n.    A  kind  of  fish.  Aintvxnih. 

GREEN'gA^E,  n.  A  species  of  delicious  plum,  of 
a  green  color  when  ripe ;  a  variety  of  the  I'rw 
nus  domestica.  J.oudott. 


Having    green    eye*. 
Shak. 


GREEN'-GRO-CpR,    n 
other  vegetables. 

GREEN'-tlAlRED  (-bird),  a. 


A  retailer  of  greens  and 
Todd. 


Having  green  hair. 


To  him  who.  t'eckcd  with  prarlv  pride. 

In  Adria  weds  his  green-haired  ormt.  CuOiiit, 

GREEN'— HAnD,  n.  One  who  is  unaccustomed  to 
any  employment.     ■  Holloway. 

GREEN'H£AD-f;i),  a.  Having  a  green  head.  IKU. 

GREEN'-HEART,  n.  The  name  of  a  kind  of  wood 
from  the  West  Indies.  Weale. 

tGREEN'HOOD  (-hOd),  n.   Imnuiturity.  Chaucer. 

GREEN'HORN,  ;».  A  raw  or  inexperienced  youth, 
easily  imposed  upon.     [Low.]  Todd. 

GREEN'HOCSE,  n.  (Hort.)  A  house  in  which 
exotics  and  tender  plants  are  sheltered  from 
cold  and  inclement  weather.  Brande, 

GREEN'JNG,  n.  A  large  apple  of  a  green  color.  Ash. 

GREEN'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  green ;  tending  to 
green.     "  A  greenish  yellow.  Neteton. 

GREEN'JSH-NfiSS,  «.  Thequality  of  being  green- 
ish ;  tendency  to  green.  Scott. 

GREEN 'LAN  D-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  species  of  pre- 
cious garnet.  Dana. 

tOREEN'Ly,  a.  Having  a  green  color.  "The 
greenly  ground."  Gatcoigne. 

GREEN'LY,  ad.  With  greenness ;  newly ;  freshly. 

GREEN'N(:SS,  n.  \.  The  quality  of  being  green ; 
verdancy ;  viridity. 

In  a  meadow,  though  the  mere  grass  and  grrenitem  de- 
light*, yet  the  variety  of  flowen  doth  heighten  and  beautify. 

B.  Jul— on. 

2.  Freshness  ;  vigor.     "  A  man  in  the  qreen- 
ness  and  vivacity  of  his  youth."  Sotdh. 

3.  Immaturity  ;  unripeness.     "  From  green- 
tiess  to  ripeness."  Bale. 

It  cannot  be  wondered.at,  considering  the  yitiinmrn  of  hi* 
year*.  Mtrpkif. 

GREEN'OCK-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  cad- 
mium ;  —  so  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Greenock^ 
its  discoverer.  iJatta. 

GREEN'Q-ViTE,  n.    {Min.)  Sphene.  Dana. 

GREEN 'r66.M,  n.  A  room  near  the  stage,  to 
which  actors  retire  during  the  intervals  of  their 
parts  in  the  play  ;  —  so  called  from  being  usvally 
painted  or  decorated  with  green.  Bnnde. 

GREEN'-SAND,  n.  (Geol.)  A  member  of  the 
cretaceous  or  chalk  system  of  strata,  so  tenned 
from  its  abounding  in  small  grains  of  chlo- 
rite. ManteU. 

GREEN'SHANK,  n.  {On»ith.)  A  name  given  to  a 
species  of  snipe  or  godwit ;  Totanus  glottis. 

YarreU. 

GREEN'-SlCK-NgSS,  n.  The  popular  name  of 
chlorosis,  a  disease  of  young  females,  charac- 
terized bv  general  languor,  a  pale  or  greemsA 
color  of  the  skin,  and  generally  connected  with 
obstruction  of  the  menses.  Palmer. 

tGREEN'-SlCK-NpsSED  (-D<«t),  o.  AfTected  by 
green-sickness;  sickly.  Bp.  Rmtdle. 

GREE.\'-STALL,n.  A  stall  for  selling  greens  and 
vegetables.  Todd. 
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CKEEN'STONE,  M.  (Min.)  A  rock  in  which  fel- 
spar is  combined  with  hornblende,  or  less  com- 
monly augite,  the  mixture  being  evident  and 
the  ingredients  distinct.  Eng.  "I'C. 

GREEN'SWARD,  w.  Turf  green  with  grass.  "A 
thin  ffreensward."  Swift. 

GREEN'SWORD,  n.    See  Greensward.  Dryden. 

GREEN'-VlT-Rl-OL,  n.  Crystallized  sulphate  of 
iron ;  copperas.  Brandc. 

GREEN'-WAX,  n.  {Eng.  Laic.)  The  estreats  of 
fines,  issues,  and  amercements  in  the  English 
exchequer,  delivered  to  the  sheritt'  under  the 
seal  of  that  court,  made  in  green  wax.     Burrill. 

GREEN'WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  Dyers'  weed;  green- 
broom  ;  Genista  tinctoria.  Loudon. 

GREEN'-WOOD  (-wlid),  n.  1.  A  wood  consid- 
ered as  it  appears  in  the  spring  or  summer. 

Through  all  the  green-wood  wide.  Chaucer. 

2.  Wood  newly  cut. 

t  GREES,  n.    See  Greeze.  Keepe. 

GREET,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  gretan ;  Dut.  groetan ;  Ger. 
grlissen.  —  Ihre  thinks  from  grith,  the  Old  Frs. 
^  Icel.  grid,  peace,  a  wishing  peace,  being  the 
oldest  manner  of  saluting.]      [t.  greeteu  ;  pp. 

GREETING,  GREETED.] 

1.  To  salute ;  to  address,  as  at  meeting ;  to 
■welcome ;  to  hail. 

Go  to  Nabal,  and  greet  him  in  my  name.       1  Sam.  xxv.  5. 
Greet  ye  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss.     1  Cor.  xxvi.  20. 

2.  To  congratulate  ;  to  wish  joy  to. 

Once  had  the  early  matrons  run 

To  greet  her  of  a  lovely  son.  Milton. 

3.  To  compliment. 

This  diamond  he  grcetf  your  wife  withal. 

By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess.  Siak. 

4.  To  meet.  "  We  will  greet  the  time."  Shak. 

GREET,  V.  n.     To  meet  and  salute. 

Our  eyes,  unhappy  1  never  (/i-ected  more.  Pope. 

t GREET,  V.  »i.  To  weep;  to  lament;  to  wail. — 
See  Greit.  Todd. 

GREET'fR,  n.    One  who  greets. 

GREET'JNG,  n.  Salutation  or  congratulation  at 
meeting,  or  sent  by  one  absent ;  expression  of 
good  will  or  happiness  ;  compliment. 

Cajsar  sends  greeting  to  the  Queen  of  Egypt.  S/iak. 

Greetings  where  no  kindness  is.  Wordgworth. 

Syn.  — See  Salute. 

t  GREEZE,  w.  A  flight  of  steps;  a  step;  —  also 
written  gree,  greece,  grice,  and  grise.     Johnson. 

t  GREF'F{-gR,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  ■/pdii)io,  to  write.] 
A  recorder ;  a  registrar.  Bp.  Hall. 

f  GRE'GAL,  a.  [L.  grex,  gregis,  a  flock.]  Re- 
lating or  belonging  to  a  nock.  Bailey. 

tGR5-GA'R|-AN,  a.  Of  the  common  sort;  ordina- 
ry ;  gregarious.  "  Gregarian  soldiers."  Howell. 

GR^-GA'RI-OIJS,  a.  [L.  gregarius  ;  grex,  gregis, 
a  flock ;  It.  rS,  Sp.  gregario  ;  Fr.  gregaire.']  Going 
in  flocks,  herds,  or  companies. 

No  birds  of  prey  are  gregarious,  Ray. 

GR?-GA'Rl-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  flock,  herd,  or 
company.  Todd. 

GRg-GA'Rl-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  gregarious.  Todd. 

GRf-GO'Rl-AN,  a.     Belonging  to  Gregory. 

Oregorian  chant,  (Mas.)  a  peculiar  style  of  vocal 
music,  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. Moore.  —  Orevorian  telescope,  (^Astron.)  the  most 
common  form  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  invented  hy 
rrofeasor  James  Gregory,  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.—  Oregorian  calendar,  (Chron.)  a  calendar  in- 
troduced by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1582,  showing  the 
new  and  the  full  moon,  witli  the  time  of  Easter,  and 
the  movable  feasts  depending  thereon,  by  means  of 
epacts. —  Oregorian  epoch,  (Chron.)  the  time  at  which 
the  computation  by  the  Gregorian  calendar  com- 
menced. This  was  in  March,  1582.  —  Oregorian  year, 
(Chron.)  the  Julian  year  as  reformed  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.,  consisting  of  305  days,  with  an  additional  day, 
making  366  days,  every  fourth  year,  excepting  the  last 
year  of  every  century  of  which  the  number  is  not 
divisible  by  4.  The  mean  Gregorian  ye  r  exceeds  the 
true  solar  year  by  22.38  seconds,  an  error  not  worth 
taking  into  account,  as  it  only  amounts  to  a  day  in 
3866  years.    JBraade. 


t  GREIT,  V.  n.  [Goih..  greitan.]  To  cry;  to  la- 
ment ;  —  written  also  greet. 

Tell  me,  good  liobbinol,  what  gars  thee  greit?      Spenser. 

t  GREITH,  V.  a.  To  prepare;  to  make  ready  ;  to 
fit.  —  See  Graith.  Vhaticer. 

GRE'MJ-AL,  a.  [L.  gremium,  the  lap  or  bosom.] 
Pertaiiiing  to  the  lap  or  the  bosom,    [r.]    Bailey. 

GR^-NAde',  n.  [It.  granata,  a  grenade  ;  ^n.gra- 
nada,  a  pomegranate,  also  a  grenade;  It.  gre- 
nade, a  pomegranate,  a  grenade. — See  Pome- 
granate.] A  hollow  globe  or  ball  of  iron,  about 
two  inches  and  a  hall  in  diameter,  tilled  with 
gunpowder,  and  tlirown  by  the  hand  from  the 
parapets  of  besieged  places  upon  the  invaders, 
as  soon  as  the  fuse  is  lighted;  — so  called  from 
the  similarity  of  its  shape  to  that  of  a  pome- 
granate, Gios,  of  Mil.  Terms. 

GREN-A-DIER'  [grSn-j-dSr',  W,  P,J,  E,  F,  Ja,  K, 
Sm,  iVb, ;  gr5n-5i-der',  iS.],  n.     [Fr.  grenadier,'] 

1.  One  of  a  company,  called  the  Grenadier 
Company,  comprising  the  tallest  and  stoutest 
men  in  an  infantry  regiment,  taking  post  on  the 
right  of  the  battalion,  and  leading  it  in  every 
attack.  Campbell, 

The  tallest  and  stronf^est  men  in  the  regiment  were  for- 
merly employed  in  throwing  grenades,  and  hence  they  were 
called  greatuliers.  Sullivan. 

2.  A  fowl  found  in  Angola,  in  Africa.  Wright. 

GREN'A-D'iNE,  ».  A  thin  silk  used  for  ladies' 
dresses. 

GR^J-NAT^I-FORM,  a.    In  the  form  of  grenatite. 
GREN'A-TITE,    n.       (Mn.)     The    cross-stone ; 
staurotide ;  staurolite.  Dana. 

ORES  (gra),  n.  [Fr.]  {Geol.)  Grit  or  sandstone  ; 
a  brown  freestone.  Bra^ide. 

GRgS-SO'RJ-AL,  a.  [L.  gmssus,  a  stepping.] 
{Ornith.)  llaving  three  toes  forward,  two  of 
which  are  connected,  and  one  behind.   Brand-e. 

GREtJT  (grot),  M.  {Mining,)  A  kind  of  fossil 
body  consisting  of  sandy,  nard,  earthy  particles ; 
grit.  Weale, 

A  sort  of  tin-ore,  with  its  greut;  that  is,  a  congeries  of 
crystals  or  sparks  of  spar,  of  the  bigness  of  bay-«alt,  and  of  a 
brown,  shinmg  color,  immersed  therein.  Grew. 

GREW  (gru),  i.  from  grow.     See  Grow. 

GREW'SOME   (gru'sym),  a.      [Scottish.]      Horri- 
ble ;  frightful.  Jamieson.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
GREWT  (grut),  n.    See  Greut.  Ogilvie. 
GREY  (gra),  a.     Gray.  —  See  Gray. 

43-  More  properly  and  commonly  written  gray. 

GREY'HOUND  (gra'hiifind), 
n.  [A.  S.  grighund.'i 
(Zor,l.)  A  tall  dfog,  re- 
markable for  the  keen- 
ness of  its  sight,  the 
symmetry,  strength,  and 
beauty  of  its  form,  and 
its  great  swiftness  in 
the  chase ;  —  written  also 

grayhound.  Arabian  greyhound. 

GREY'LAG  (gra'iag),  n.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of 
goose ;  the  common  wild  goose,  which  is  the 
origin  of  the  domestic  goose  of  our  farm-yards  ; 
Anserferus.  Yarrell. 

GREY'WAC-K?  (gra'wik-e),  n.  {Min.)  See  Gray- 
WACKE.  Lyell, 

GREY'-WEATH-5R§,  n.  ;j^.  {GeoL)  Large  bowl- 
ders of  silicious  sandstone  which  occur  in  vari- 
ous places,  as  the  stones  forming  the  Druidical 
temple  at  Stonehenge.  Craig,    Ogilvie. 

GRI'AS,  n.  {Bot.)  The  anchovy-pear,  a  genus  of 
plants,  natives  of  Jamaica.  P.  Cyc. 

t  GRICE,  n.    1.  [Dan.<7m«,  apig.  —YT.gris,gta.y. 

Richardson.']     A  little  pig.       Piers  Plouhman. 

2.  A  step.  —  See  Greeze.  Shak. 

GRID'DLE,  n.    [W.  greidell ;  Gael,  groideal,  groi- 
dle,  griddle,  gridiron.  —  See  Griiuhon.] 
'     1.  An  iron  pan  or  vessel  for  baking  cakes. 
2.  A  miner  8  wire-bottom  sieve.     Simmoiids. 

t  GRIDE,  V.  n.  [It.  gridare.  Johnson.  —  Rich- 
ardson considers  it  the  same  word  as  Gird.  — 
SeeGiKD.l  To  smite;  to  prick  or  cut.  "Through 
his  thigh  the  mortal  steel  did  gride."     Spenser. 

GRID'jp-LIN,  a.  [Fr.  gris  de  lin,  the  gray  of  flax.] 
Having  a  purplish  or  lilac  color.  Dryden. 


GRiD'IR-ON  (grid'l-urn),  n.     [Su.  Goth,  t/rtpdda, 

to  bake.  Jamieson.  —  Gael,  groideal,  gridiron. 

"  Grid  is  not  improbably  a  corruption  of  the  Fr. 
grille."     Richardson.'] 

1.  A  portable  grate  on  which  meat  is  laid  to 
be  broiled  upon  the  fire.  Johnson. 

2.  {yaut.)  A  kind  of  frame  for  drawing  a 
ship  upon,  to  be  docked  and  repaired.  Simmoiids. 

Oridiron  pendulum,  a  pendulum  formed  of  five  bars 
of  metal, —  three  of  steel,  and  two  of  an  alloy  of /.inc 
and  silver, — so  arranged  that  the  expansion  of  one 
series  of  bars  is  counteracted  by  the  expansion  of  the 
other  series,  and  thus  compensating  for  changes  of 
temperature.  Francis. 

GRIEF  (gref),  n.  [L.  gravis,  heavy;  Fr.  grief; 
Dut.  grief  grievance.  —  See  Grieve.] 

1.  Trouble  for  something  past ;  pain  of  mind  ; 
sorrow  ;  affliction  ;  regret ;  sadness. 

Grie/"\s  sometimes  considered  as  synonymous  with  sorrow; 
and,  m  this  case,  we  speak  of  the  transports  of  grief.  At 
other  times  it  expresses  more  silent,  deep,  and  painful  aflFcc- 
tions,  such  as  are  inspired  by  domestic  calamities,  or  by  the 
distress,  either  of  body  or  mind,  experienced  by  those  whom 
we  love  and  value.  Cogaii. 

2.  A  cause  of  sorrow ;  a  trial. 

A  foolish  son  is  a  gri^  to  his  father.         Prov.  xvii.25. 

3.  t Grievance;  complaint;  harm;  injury. 

What  private  griefs  they  have,  a\as'.  I  know  not.       Shak. 

4.  t  Pain ;  disease.  "  Or  take  away  the  grief 
of  a  wound."  likak. 

Syn.  — See  Affliction,  Sorrow. 

GRIEF'FUL,  a.    Full  of  sorrow  or  grief.     Collins. 

GRIEF'LgSS,  a.     Sorrowless  ;  without  grief. 

t  GRIEF'-SHOT,  a.     Pierced  with  grief.        Shak. 

t  GRIEV'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  cause  grief;  lam- 
entable.    "  A  vice  full  grievable."  Gower. 

GRIEVANCE  (gre'vjns),  n.     [Dut.  grief.] 

1.  Any  effect  of  human  conduct  which  causes 
grief;  a  wrong  suffered  ;  hardship;  injury. 

The  wife  withheld,  the  treasure  ill-detained, — 
Cause  of  the  war,  and  grievance  of  the  land, — 
Willi  honorable  justice  to  restore.  Pope. 

2.  t  A  sense  of  injury  ;  grief. 

Madam,  1  pity  much  your  grievances.  Shak. 

GRIEVE  (grev),  v.  a.  [L.  graro,  to  make  heavy  ; 
gravis,  heavy  ;  It.  grarare  ;  Sp.  agraviar,  agra- 
var  ;  Fr.  grever  ;  Dut.  grieten.]  [i.  grieved  ; 
pp.  grieving,  grieved.] 

1.  To  hurt ;  to  pain  ;  to  afflict ;  to  wound. 

He  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  giieve  the  children  of 
men.  Zam.  iii,  33, 

2.  To  hurt  the  feelings  of;  to  give  pain  of 
mind  to ;  to  make  sorrowful.  "  Which  so 
grieved  him  that  he  ran  mad  and  died."     Shak. 

3.  To  lament ;  to  deplore.  "  The  beholders 
.  .  .  grieved  his  destiny."     [r.]  Reresby, 

Syn. —  See  Afflict,  Sorrow. 

GRIEVE,  V.  n.  To  feel  pain  or  regret ;  to  mourn ; 
to  sorrow;  to  lament;  —  followed  by  at  or  by 
for,     "  Do  you  not  grieve  at  this  ?  "  Shak. 

Nor  joy  nor  grieve  too  much/or  things  beyond  our  care. 

Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  grieve  is  an  inward  act,  and  lies  in  the 
mind  ;  to  mourn  is  an  outward  act,  and  displays  itself 
by  some  external  mark  ;  to  lament  is  a  transitory  act 
or  feeling.  Oriece  inwardly  ;  mourii  outwardly  ;  la- 
ment aloud.  Silent  grief  or  mourning ;  loud  lamenta- 
tion. 

GRIEV'^R,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  grieves. 

GRIEV'ING-LY,  ad.  In  sorrow;  sorrowfully.  Shak. 

GRIEVOUS  (gre'vus),  a.  [L.  gravis,  heavy. — 
Yroia  grieve.  —  See  Grieve.] 

1.  Causing  grief,  uneasiness,  or  distress ; 
hard  to  be  borne ;  afflictive ;  painful.  "  A  great 
but  grievous  truth."  Watts. 

To  the  flesh,  as  the  apostle  himself  granteth,  all  affliction 
is  naturally  grievous.  Hooker. 

2.  Atrocious;   heavy;  heinous. 

It  was  a  grievous  fault, 
And  grievously  hath  Cassar  answered  it.  Shak. 

3.  Expressing  great  uneasiness.  "  Grievous 
complaints."  Clarendon. 

4.  Vexatious  ;  provoking;  irritating.  "Griev- 
ous words  stir  up  anger."  Prov.  xv.  1. 

5.  Destructive ;  baneful ;  calamitous  ;  trouble- 
some.   "  A  grievous  whirlwind."    Jer.  xxiii.  19. 

Syn. —See  Troublesome. 

GRIEV'oyS-LY,  ad.     In  a  grievous  manner. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  V,  long;  A,  £,  I,  6,  tj,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HillR,  HER;. 
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ORfEV'OVS-NfiSS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being 
grievous  ;  oppressiveness  ;  oppreKsion. 

2.  Sorrow;    pain;    cnluniity  ;    allliction ;  dis- 
tress.    "  The  grierousness  of  war."  Isa.  xxi.  1.5. 

3.  Atrociousnoss  ;    enormity  ;    wickedness. 
"  Grievouaneaa  of  sinners."  Burton. 

GrTk'FIN.   )  „.    [Gr.  ypt4;  L. 

GRII'"K9N,  »  ffri/phns;  It.//n/- 
fo,  (/rijfone ;  Sp.  (jrifo  ;  t^r. 
gnjfoii,  — Dut.  </riJf'oen  ;  Ger. 
greif.]  A  fabulous  animal  of 
antiquity,  usually  represent- 
ed with  the  body  ana  feet  of 
a  lion,  and  the  head  and  wiuf^s  of  an  eagle  or 
a  vulture,  signifying  the  union  of  strength  with 
agility. 

Thp  fifriirca  of  griffitu  were  ft^quently  uied  u  omnmprta 
in  works  of  art.  t'airholt. 

GRIF'KlN-LfKE,  a.  Resembling  a  griffin.  Milton. 

GRTg,  n.     1.  A  small  eel ;  the  sand-eel.    Walton. 

2.  Health.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

A.^  merry  as  a  gri^,  a  proverbial  expression,  cor- 

niptuil  from  "  as  morry  as  a  Orerk,"  the  (Jreeks  being 

firuverbially  spolcon  of  by  tlie  Romans  as  fund  of  f;ood 
iving  and  free  potations.  J^arts.    Riclutrdson. 

GRIlL,  v.  a.  [Fr.  tfriller  ;  grille,  a  grate ;  gril,  a 
gridiron  ;  L.  craticula,  a  small  gridiron.] 

1.  To  broil  on  a  gridiron.  Cotgrave. 

2.  To  cause  to  shake  ;  to  terrify.  Clarke. 
t  GRIiJj,  a.    [It  may  be  formed  homgrislg.  Rich- 
ardson.—  See    Gkisly.]      Causing    to    shake 
through  cold.                                            Chaucer. 

GRIi.L,  n.    A  very  small  fish.  Crabb. 

CKII^LADE'  [grjl-lad',  S.  W.  P.  Sm.;  grll'lad, 
yrt.],  n.  [Fr.  —  See  GiiiLL,  w.  a.]  Anything 
broiled  on  a  gridiron.  Johtison. 

GRIl'LA^E,  n.  [Fr.]  A  railing:  — a  range  of 
sleepers  or  cross-beams  supporting  a  platform 
or  structure  on  marshy  grounds.  '  Francis. 

GRILLE,  re.  [Fr.]  An  iron  grate  or  railing;  a 
grating.  Clarke. 

fGRlL'LY,  V.  a.     To  harass  ;  to  worry  ;  to  hurt. 

We  're  grillied  till  at  Temple-Bar.  Jfudibrtu. 

GRILSE,  n.   A  salmon  not  fully  grown ;  the  name 

for  a  salmon  till  it  has  spa\vned  once.     Yarrell. 
GRIm,  a.     [A.   S.  ^rim  ;    Dut.   grimmig ;    Ger. 

grimm ;  Dan.  grim,  ugly  ;  grum,  cruel ;   Icel. 

gritnmr ;   Sw.  grgm ;  W.  grimmi.  —  It.  grimo, 

morose  ;  Sp.  grimn,  fright.] 

1.  Having  an  appearance  of  terror  ;  horrible  ; 
hideous  ;  ferocious ;  frightful ;  surly  ;  grum. 

Grim  Sntiim  yet  remains 
Bound  in  thoae  gloomy  caves  with  adamantine  chains. 

Drai/lon. 
What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  those  i/rim  fires. 
Awaked,  should  blow  them  into  seven-fold  rage?  Milton. 

2.  Ugly  ;  ill-looking ;  stern  ;  ghastly. 

Venus  was  like  her  mother;  for  her  father  is  but  ffrim.  Shak. 

GRj-MACE',  ti.     [Fr.,  from  the  root  of  a  rim. 1 

1.  A  distortion  of  the  countenance  from  habit, 
affectation,  or  insolence. 

The  French  nation  is  addicted  to  grimace.  Sjiectalor. 

The  dull  grijnace  of  scolding  a^e.  Cooper. 

2.  An  air  of  affectation. 


Vice  in  a  vizard,  to  avoid  grimace. 
Allows  all  freedom  but  to  see  the  nice. 


Granville. 


GEl-M.\CE',  V.  n.  To  distort  the  countenance; 
to  assume  affected  airs.  Martineau. 

GRJ-MACED',  a.  Distorted;  having  a  crabbed 
look.  Wright. 

GRI-mAl'KIN,  n.  [Fr.  gris,  gray,  and  Eng.  mal- 
kin,  a  dim.  of  Maria.  Skinner.  —  Grey-malkin, 
a  name  for  a  fiend,  supposed  to  resemble  a  gray 
eat.    Xares.]     An  old  cat.  Sunfl. 

GRIME,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  hrum,  hrgmc,  soot;  Icel. 
hrim.]  [»".  oiiiMKn;  p/).  guiming,  grimed.]  To 
dirt ;  to  sully  deeply  ;  to  soil ;  to  begrime.   Shak. 

(;Ri.ME,  n.    Dirt  deeply  insinuated.  Shak. 

GRIM'— FACED  (-fast),  a.  Having  a  stem  coun- 
tenance ;  grim-visaged.  "  The  grim-Jtuied  god 
o(  war."  Mir.  for  Mag. 

GRlM'-GRlN-NlNG,  a.  Grinning  horribly.  "Grim- 
gnnning  ghost."  Shak. 

ORlM'-LOOKED  (-Iftkt),  a.  Having  a  grim  or 
dismal  aspect.    "  0  grim-looked  night !  *"  Shak. 


GRiM'LY,  a.    Having  a  hideous  look ;  grim. 

In  glided  M arinn-t's  grimlu  ghost. 

And  utoud  at  Williaiii'a  feit.  Millet. 

GRIm'LV,  a<i.     1.  Horribly;  hideously. 
2.  (Jloomily  ;  sternly. 

GRT.M'M(;r,  n.  A  large  pond:  —  a  hinge.  [Lo- 
cal, England.]  lluUiwell.     Clarke. 

GRl-M'NgSS,  n.  Horror;  frightfulness.  "The 
grimnesH  of  her  visage."  Bp.  King. 

tGRlM'SJR,  n.    A  person  proud  in  office.  Burton. 

GRl.M'-Vl§-.A<?ED  (-vTz-ftJd),  O.  Grim-faced. 
"  Grim-vinaged  war."  Shak. 

GRI'MY,  a.     1.    Having  grime ;  dirty ;    sooty. 

"  Grimy  coal."  More. 

2.  Grim;  frightful.  "Stem,^n"mylook."3/orc. 

GRIN,  e.  n.  \^A..S.  grennian,  ^rinnian ;  Dut.  gru- 
nen ;  Ger.  greinen ;  Dan.  gnne ;  Sw.  grina.  —  L. 
ringor,  to  show  the  teeth  ;  It.  digrignare.]     [i. 

GKINNED;  p/>.  GKINNINO,  OKINNEI).]        lo    SCt 

the  teeth  together  and  withdraw  the  lips,  as  in 
mirth,  anger,  or  anguish  ;  to  show  the  teeth. 

What  valor  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin. 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  hii  teeth. 
When  lie  might  spurn  him  with  his  foot  away?       Skat. 
Fools  grin  on  fouls,  and  Stoic-like  supjKirt, 
Witliout  one  sigh,  the  pleasures  of  a  court.         Young. 

GRIn,  n.  The  act  of  grinning,  or  closing  the 
teeth  and  showing  them. 

The  muscles  were  so  drawn  together  on  each  side  of  his 
face,  that  he  showed  twenty  teeth  at  a  grin.  Acltliton. 

t  GRIN,  n.     [A.  S.  grin.]    A  snare ;  a  trap  ;  a  gin. 

And  like  a  bird  that  hasteth  to  his  grin.  Chaucer. 

GRIND,  V.  a.  [Goth,  grind;  A.  S.  grindan  ;  Frs. 
grunen,  to  grind :  —  I^ut.  gruizen,  to  bruise  ;  Ger. 
grand,  gravel ;  Dan.  gryned,  grit  or  gritty ; 
grytte,  to  grind  or  bruise  by  a  mill.  —  "It  ap- 
pears to  be  allied  to  A.  S.  rendan,  hrendan  ;  It. 
rannan,  rannaim  ;  W.  rhannu ;  Bret,  ranna  ;  to 
divide."    Bostcorth.]     [i.  guound  ;  pp.  ouind- 

ING,  GROUND.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  powder  or  small  fragments  or 
particles  by  friction  ;  to  comminute  by  attrition  ; 
to  triturate  ;  to  pulverize. 

The  people  ground  the  manna  in  mills.  Num.  xi.  8. 

Fierce  famine  is  your  lot  for  tliis  misdeed. 

Reduced  to  grind  the  plates  on  which  you  feed.      Dryden. 

2.  To  rub  one  against  another  ;  to  grate. 

[He]  'gan  to  grind 
His  grated  teeth  for  great  disdain.  Sjienner. 

3.  To  sharpen  or  smooth  by  rubbing ;  to  rub 
to  an  edge  or  point. 

I  have  ground  the  axe  myself.  S/iak. 

4.  To  oppress  ;  to  harass  ;  to  persecute. 

No  gaiuful  ofHce  gives  him  the  pretence 

To  grind  the  subject  or  defhiud  tlie  prince.       J>rydeiu 

GRIND,  V.  n.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of  grinding ; 
to  turn  a  milj. 

Fettered  they  send  thee 
Into  the  common  prison,  there  to  grind 
Among  the  slaves  and  asses.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  rubbed  together  as  in  the  operation 
of  grinding.  Wright. 

3.  To  be  ground,  made  smooth,  or  sharpened. 

Wright. 
GRIND' PR,  n.     1.  One  who  grinds. 

2.  The  instrument  of  grinding.  "  The  ^r«W- 
er's  nether  stone."  Sandys. 

3.  One  of  the  double  or  molar  teeth  that 
serves  to  grind  the  food ;  a  jaw-tooth, 

Uerb-eating  animals  . .  .  have  strong  grinder*.    Arbuthnot. 

GR!ND'5R-Y-WArE'Ho0se,  n.  A  shop  where 
the  materials  and  tools  for  shoemakers  and 
other  workers  in  leather  are  kept  for  sale ;  — 
called  in  the  U.  S.  a  finding-store.     Simmonds. 

GRIND'INGj/^M.  1.  Reducing  to  powder  or  minute 
fragments  ;  crushing.    "  Grinding  jaws."  Rowe. 

2.  Sharpening;  bringing  ta a  point  or  edge. 

3.  Oppressing;  harassing;  oppressive. 

GRInd'ING-LY,  ad.  With  oppression  or  cruelty; 
harassingly.'  Qu.  Rev. 

GRIND'ING-SlIp,  n.  A  kind  of  oil-stone;  — a 
hone.  Simmonds. 

tGRlNDLE-STONE,  n.  A  grindstone.  "That 
turn  round  like  grindle-stones."  B.  Jonson. 

GRInd'L(:t,  n.    A  small  drain  or  ditch.     Crabb. 

GRiND'STfiNE,  or  GRInD'STSNE  [grtnd'stSn,  S. 


Oriped  all  the  way, 

GRIPE,  V.  n.    1.  To  feel  the  colic. 


W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  p^nd'atan,  eommohhf, 
grln'mOn,  Nmar<],  n.  [grind  unA  Hone.']  \i\t. 
culur  sandstone  for  sharpening  tooU. 

To  hold  the  note  U>  Ike  grtndtlone,  |o  retain  in  Krvi* 
tilde  ;  to  oppreMH.  '<  He  would  rliide  lliem  and  l«ll 
tliem  tlicy  iniulit  l>e  aMiiiiiied,  for  lark  uf  courage,  lo 
Hurfer  llid  Laceda-moniaiUi  ta  hold  tkrir  note*  to  tJu 
grindtUne."  JftrtkU  Plutack. 

GRlN'N^R,  n.    One  who  grins.  Adduitu 

GRlN'N|NG,p.  a.  Drawing  aside  the  lips  so  at 
to  show  the  teeth  ;  making  grins. 

GRlN'N|NG-Ly,  ad.     In  a  grinning  manner. 

GHiP,  n.    l.[A.S.<rrtf«.]  A  little  ditch.       Ray. 

2.  [See  Guii'E.J    rower  of  griping ;  SKrasp; 

a  gripe ;  a  clutch.     [Vulgar.]  WriglU. 

GRIp,  r.  a.    1.  To  cut  into  ditches  or  furrows ;  to 

drain  ;  to  trench.  Ilollotpay. 

2.  To  grasp  by  the  hand ;  to  gripe.  Brockett. 

GRIP,     )  n.     [L.  gryps.  —  See  Griffin.]     The 
GRIPE,  )  fabulous  animal  called  the  griffin.  Shak. 

GRIPE,  V.  a.  [Goth,  greipan  ;  A.  S.  gripan ;  Dvt 
gp/pen;  Ger.  greif  en;  li&n.gribe;  IceX.  greipa; 
Sw.  gripa.  —  Fr.  gripper.  —  Gr.  yftvibu,  yfiwl^u, 
to  fish;  ypfrof,  a  fishing-net.  —  Heb.  C)n3.]     [»'. 

GKIPED  ;  pp.  GRIPING,  ORII'EO.l  "  ' 

1.  To  lay  hold  of ;  to  hold  tight  or  close ;  to 
grasp ;  to  clutch  ;  to  clasp  ;  to  squeeze  ;  to  pinch. 

He  that  speaks  doth  grijir  the  hearer's  wrist.  Siat. 

Their  left  hand  gripe*  their  buckler*  in  tlie  aacent.  Drj/Ue*. 

2.  To  give  pain  to;  to  pain;  to  afflict. 
"  Grief  gripes  my  heart."  Stafford, 

3.  To  cause  to  be  pained  in  the  bowels. 
Thus,  full  of  counsel,  to  the  den  she  went, 
"-'  - '  -"  "^ Drrrfea. 

Locke. 

2.  To  obtain  money  meanly ;  to  be  covetous 
or  miserly ;  to  pinch.  FelL 

3.  (Naut.)  To  bring  a  ship's  head  up  to  the 
wind ;  to  tend  to  come  up  into  the  wina. 

A  ship  is  said  to  gripe^  when  she  is  Inclined  tn  run  to  wind- 
ward of  her  course,  particularly  when  she  sails  with  the  wind 
on  the  beam  or  quarter.  Mar.  Diet, 

GRIPE,  n.  1.  Seizure  with  the  hand  or  paw ; 
grasp;  hold;  clutch;  squeeze. 

A  barren  srentrc  in  my  gripe. 
Thence  to  be  wrenched  with  an  unlineal  hand.      SKak. 
Fired  with  this  thought,  at  once  he  straiued  the  breast: 
T  is  true  the  hardened  breast  rei-ists  the  grijie.  Drj/da*. 

2.  Oppression  ;  crushing  power. 

I  take  my  cause 
Out  of  the  gnpe*  of  cruel  men.  Skat. 

3.  Affliction;  extreme  distress.  "The  gripes 
of  smarting  poverty."  Otteay. 

4.  A  lever  to  press  against  a  wheel  to  retard 
or  stop  its  motion  ;  a  brake.  Francis. 

5.  pi.  {Med.)  The  kind  of  pain  in  the  bowels 
which  accompanies  diarrhoea ;  colic.         Floyer. 

6.  (Xaut.)  The  fore-foot,  or  piece  of  timber, 
which  terminates  the  keel  at  the  fore-end  :  — 
the  compass  or  sharpness  of  a  ship's  stem  under 
water,  chiefly  towards  the  bottom  of  the  stem  : 
— pi.  an  assemblage  of  ropes,  dead-eyes,  and 
hooks,  used  to  secure  the  boats  upon  the  deck 
of  a  ship  at  sea.  Mar.  Did. 

GRIPE'p£N-N  Y,  n.  A  niggard ;  a  miser.  Mackenzie. 

GRiP'f:R,  n.     One  who  gripes.  Burton. 

GRiP'J.NG,  n.  1.  A  grasping  or  seizure.  "Sup- 
pose the  long  griping  tires  the  griper."  Wiseman. 

2.  Pain  in  the  bowels  ;  colic.  >if i/t 

3.  Allliction  ;  distress.  Killingbeck. 

GRIP'ING,  p.  (I.     1.  Holding  fast;  gra.sping. 

2.  Alflictive.  "Grt/M/147  sorrow."  .Mir.  for  Mag. 

3.  Distressing  the  bowels ;  &a,"  Griping  pains." 

GRIPING-LY,  ad.    With  griping  pain  or  distress. 
ORIPPE,  n.     [Fr.]     Influenza ;  caurrh.    Walah. 

t  GRIp'PLE,  a.     [Dim.  of  gripe.] 

1.  Grasping;  tenacious. 

On  his  shield  he  grinile  hold  did  lay.  ^wastr. 

2.  Greedy  ;  oppressive  ;  covetous. 

It  is  easy  to  obaenre  that  none  are  to  gripple  vaA  hard-flsted 
as  the  chlMleas.  Bp  IMl 

tGRlP'PLE-NfiSS,  n.    Covetousness.     Bp.  IlaU. 

fGRis  (gres),  «.  [Old  Tr.gris  (gray),  a  kind  of 
weasel.  Cotgrare.]  A  costly  fur,  used  for  rici 
robes,  formerly  much  esteemed.  Chaucer. 
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GRIS'-AM-B^R     (grts'5ni-ber),     w.       Ambergris. 

"  Gris-amber  steamed."  Milton. 

GRI§E  (griz),  n.    1.  A  step  ;  a  stair ;  dearee.  Shak. 

2.  A  young  swine  ;  a  pig.  [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

See  Grice,  and  Greeze. 

GRI§'p-OUS,  a.  "White  mottled  with  black  or 
brown;  grizzly.  Maunder. 

ORI-§ETTE'  (grS-zet'),  n.  [Fr.]  1.  The  wife  or 
the  daughter  of  a  French  tradesman ;  a  shop-girl. 

She  was  the  handsomest  grisette  I  ever  saw.  Sterne. 

2.  A  common  brown  French  fabric  worn  by 
females  of  the  inferior  class.  Siiyimonds. 

GRIs'KIN,  n.  {Fromgris,  or  grise,  a  swine.  Todd.] 
The  spine  of  a  hog.  Todd. 

GRI§'LED  (griz'zld),  a.    See  Grizzled.       Todd. 
GRI^'Lj-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  grisly. 
GRI§'LY  (grlz'Ie),  a.     [A.  S.  (/rislic ;  agrisan,  to 
dread';    Ger.  griisslich.]      llorrible  ;    hideous  ; 
frightful ;  horrid  ;  dreadful ;  grizzly. 

My  grhly  countenance  made  others  fly.  Shak. 

Back  stepped  those  two  fair  angels,  half  amazed 
So  sudden  to  behold  the  grisly  king.  Hilton. 

Orisly,  or  grizzly,  bear,  a  large,  fierce  American  bear, 
the  color  of  Its  hair  varying  between  gray  and  black- 
ish-brown ;  UrsuH  feroi.  "  The  bison  contends  in 
vain  with  the  grisly  bear."  Eng.  Cyc. 

GRI'SON,  n.  [L.]  (Zofil.)  A  South  American  ani- 
mal resembling  the  wolverene,  or  glutton  ;  Gulo 
vittatus.  Baird. 

GRi'§ON§  [grS'zunz,  Ja. ;  griz'unz,  Eamshaw ; 
grS'zong,  .Sot.],  n.  pi.     [Fr.,  from  gris,  gray.] 

1.  {Geog.)  A  canton  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
eastern  Alps; — so  named  from  the  Gray 
League  of  1424,  the  members  of  which  were 
dressed  in  gray  frocks.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Swiss  canton  called 
Grisons. 

When,  in  1708,  the  French  armies  invaded  Switzerland, 
and  overturned  its  ancient  confederation,  the  Ch-ison»  kept 
aloof:  I'.  CVc. 

GRiST,  n.     [A.  S.  grist ;  grindan,  to  grind.] 

1.  Corn  or  gram  to  be  ground. 

A  mill .  . .  that  never  difference  kenned 

"fwixt  days  for  work  and  holy  tides  for  rest. 

But  always  wrought  and  ground  tlie  neighbors'  grist. 

Mroume. 

2.  Supply ;  provision. 

Matter,  as  wise  logicians  say. 

Cannot  without  a  form  subsist; 
And  form,  say  I,  as  well  as  they. 

Must  fail,  if  matter  brings  no  grist.  Sivi/t. 

To  bring  grist  to  the  mill,  to  be  a  source  of  profit. 
GRIs'TLE  (gris'sl),  n.  [A.  S.  gristle.  —  L.  crus- 
tula,  a  little  rind,  or  crust.  Skhmer.  —  L.  carti- 
lago.  Sullivan.  —  A  dim.  of  grist,  i.  e.  that 
which  may  be  crushed.  Richardson.']  Carti- 
lage ;  a  smooth,  white,  opaline,  and  solid  ani- 
mal substance,  highly  elastic  and  compressible, 
but  less  hard,  heavy,  and  compact  than  bone  ;  — 
serving  to  cover  and  protect  the  ends  of  articu- 
lated bones,  and  entering  into  the  structure  of 
several  important  organs,  as  the  larynx  and  the 
trachea.  Palmer. 

GRIST'LY  (gris'sle),  a.  Cartilaginous ;  made  of 
gristle.'    "  Gristly  junctures."  More. 

GRIST'— MILL,  n.  A  mill  for  grinding  grain  ;  a 
corn-mill ;  a  grain-mill ;  a  flour-mill.  [U.  S.]  Holt. 

GRIT,  n.  [A.  S.  gryt,  grytta,  grit,  fine  flour;  Dut. 
grut,  gort ;  Ger.  griltze  ;  'DAn.grud,  gryn ;  Icel. 
griun  ;  Sw.  gryt,  grot.  —  See  Gkate.] 

1.  The  coarse  part  of  meal.  Johnson. 

2.  Oats  hulled  or  coarsely  ground ;  shelled 
oats ;  groats.  Johnson. 

3.  Rough,  hard  particles  ;  sand  ;  gravel. 

The  sturdy  pear-tree  here 
Will  rise  luxuriant,  and  with  toughest  root 
Pierce  the  obstructing  gi-it  and  restive  marl.    Phillipa. 

4.  A  kind  of  hard  sandstone  employed  for  mill- 
stones, grindstones,  &c. ;  gritstone.  Simmonds. 

+  GRITH,  n.  [A.  S.  grith,  gryth,  peace.]  Agree- 
ment; union;  concord.  Gower. 

GRIt'STONE,  n.  A  stone  or  earth  containing 
hard  particles  ;  grit.  Pilkington. 

GRIt'TJ-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  abounding  in 
grit ;  sandiness.  Mortimer. 

GRIT'TY,  a.  Full  of  hard  particles ;  consisting 
of  grit ;  sandy.     "  Gritty  meal."  Horsley. 

tGRIZE,  n.    A  step.  —  See  Grise.  Shak. 


GRIZ'5-LfN  (grtz'?-Kn),«.  See  Gridelin.  Temple. 

GRIZ'ZLE,  n.  [Fr.  grisaille ;  gris,  gray.]  A 
mixture  of  white  and  black  ;  gray.  Shak. 

GRTz'ZLED  (griz'zld),  a.    Interspersed  with  gray. 

"  Grizzled  and  bay  horses."  Zech.  vi.  3. 

GRIZ'ZLY,  a.     Somewhat  gray ;  grayish;  grisly. 

Living  creatures  do  change  their  hair  with  age,  turning  to 
be  gray  and  white,  as  is  seen  in  men,  though  some  earlier, 
some  later  ...  in  old  squirrels  that  turn  grizzly.  Bacon. 

GROAN  (gron),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  granian ;  Ger.  grannen, 

f'reinen  ;  Dan.  giine  ;  Sw.  grina.  —  See  Grunt.] 
i.  groaned;  pp.  groaning,  groaned.]  To 
breathe  with  a  deep  murmuring  noise,  as  in 
pain  or  distress ;  to  moan. 

Men  groan  from  out  of  the  city.  Job  xxiv.  12. 

Repenting,  and  groaning  for  anguish  of  spirit.  Wisdomv.  3. 

GROAN,  n.  1.  An  emission  of  breath,  vocal  but 
not  articulate,  occasioned  by  pain  or  sorrow  ;  a 
deep  sound  or  sigh  tittered  in  distress.  Dryden. 

Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groan.  Milton. 

2.  A  hoarse  sound. 

Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain  I  nev'er 
Remember  to  have  heard.  Shak. 

GROAN '5R,M.     One  who  groans. 

t  GROAN'FUL  (gron'ful),  a.  Sad ;  agonizing. 
"  And  gave  ...  a  groanful  sound."        Spenser. 

GROAN'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  groans ; 
an  inarticulate  cry  of  pain  or  anguish ;  lamen- 
tation ;  groan.  "  The  groa?iings  of  a  deadly 
wounded  man."  Ezek.  xxx.  24. 

2.  Child-birth,  or  lying-in.     [Local.]     Forby. 

3.  {Hunting.)  The  cry  of  a  buck.    Chambers. 

GROAT  (grawt)  [grawt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ; 
grot,  Ja.],  n.     [Dut.  groot ;  Ger.  <Sf  Gael,  grot.] 

1.  An  old  English  coin  of  the  value  of  four 
pence ;  first  coined  by  Edward  III.         Brande. 

Our  piece  of  fourpence,  being  formerly  great  (even  as  great 
as  a  shilling  now  is),  is  called  a  groat.  Butler's  Eng.  Oram.  1633. 
A  very  large  quantity  o{ groats  was  coined  in  1834.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  common  term  for  a  small  sum.       Shak. 

GROATS  (gr^wts),  n.  pi.  [See  Grit.]  Oats  that 
have  the  hulls  taken  off;  oatmeal ;  grits.  Johnson. 

GROATS'WORTH  (grSiwts'wurth),  n.  The  value 
of  a  groat.  Sherwood. 

GRO'C^R,  w.  [Tt.  grossier.  —  See  Gross.]  Lit- 
erally, a  dealer  by  the  gross: —  appropriately,  a 
dealer  in  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  fruits,  and 
other  articles  of  food  for  the  table.  Watts. 

GRO'C^R-Y,  n.  1.  A  term  applied  to  the  commod- 
ities of  grocers  ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

Many  cartloads  of  wine,  grocery,  and  tobacco.        Clarendon. 

2.  The  shop  of  a  grocer.     [U.  S.]  Craig. 

GROG,  n.  A  beverage  made  of  spirituous  liquor, 
as  rum,  gin,  &c.,  diluted  with  water,  commonly 
without  sugar. 

Old  Admiral  Vernon  first  introduced  rum  and  water  as  a 
beverage  on  board  a  ship:  he  used  to  wear  a  grograni  cloak 
in  foul  wcatber,  which  gained  him  the  appellation  of  Old 
Grog.  From  hira  the  sailors  transferred  this  name  to  the 
liquor.  Notes  !f  Queries. 

GROG'— BLOS-SOM,  n.     A  deep-red  color  on  the 

nose   or   face,  occasioned   by  drinking  ardent 

,  spirits  to  excess.  Wright. 

GROG'-DRINK-gR,  n.  One  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  grog.  Clarke. 

GROG'GgR-Y,  n.  A  place  where  grog  is  sold  and 
drunk  ;  a  grog-shop  ;  a  tippling-shop.     Jarves. 

GROG'GI-NESS,  n.  Stiffness  in  the  foot  of  a  horse, 
occasioned  by  battering  the  hoof  on  hard  ground : 
—  a  term  applied  also  to  any  species  of  un- 
soundness or  weakness  in  the  fore-legs  of  a 
horse.  Wright. 

GROG'GY,  a.  1.  Affected  by  grog «■  partially  in- 
toxicated ;  tipsy.  [Vulgar.]  Todd. 
2.  (Man.)  Applied  to  a  horse  that  bears 
wholly  on  his  heels  in  trotting.                   Craig. 

GROG'R.^M,  n.  [Low  L.  grossogranus,  of  a.  coarse 
texture  ;  It.  grosagrana  ;  Fr.  gros-grain.] 

1.  Stuff  woven  with  a  large  woof  and  a  rough 
pile ;  —  written  also  grogeram,  and  grogran. 

'T  was  madam  in  her  grogram  gown.  Sw^t. 

2.  A  fabric  of  silk  and  mohair  :  —  also  a  spe- 
cies of  strong  silk.  Simmonds. 

GROG'-SHOP,  n.  A  place  where  grog  or  rum  is 
sold  by  retail ;  a  dram-shop.  Murray. 


GROIN,  n.  1.  [Sw.  gren  ;  grena,  to  divide.  Se 
renins.  Richardson.]  The  depression  between 
the  belly  and  the  thigh. 

The  fatal  dart  arrives. 
And  through  the  border  of  his  buckler  drives. 
Passed  through,  and  pierced  his  groin.  Dryden. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  line  made  by  the  intersection 
of  two  arches  which  cross  each  other  at  any 
angle.  Brande. 

3.  {Engineering.)  A  breakwater  to  retain 
sand  or  mud  thrown  up  by  the  tide.       Francis. 

4.  t  [Fr.  groin.]  The  snout  of  a  hog.  Chaucer. 

t  GROIN,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  granian.  —  See  Groan.] 
To  grumble  ;  to  growl ;  to  grunt.  Chaucer. 

GROINED,  a.  Having  a  groin  or  groins.  "Groined 
arches."  Britton. 


•the 
called 
Loudon 


GROM'ILL,       )  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant  of  t 
GROM'WELL,  )  genus      Lithospermum  ; — call 
also  graymiU,  and  gray  millet. 

GROM'MgT,  n.  [Fr.  gourmette.]  {Nazit.)  A  sort 
of  small  ring  or  wreath,  formed  of  the  strand  of 
a  rope,  used  to  fasten  the  upper  edge  of  a  sail 
to  its  stay,  and  for  other  purposes.       Falconer. 

GRO-NIN'(?ip-NISTS,  n.  pi.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sub- 
division of  the  sect  of  Anabaptists.        Brande. 

GROOM,  n.  [Dut.  grom,  a  boy.  —  Goth.  &;  A.  S. 
guma,  a  man.  —  See  Bridegroom.  —  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  considers  the  r  as  existing  only  in  the  Eng, 
4r  Scot,  grome,  or  groom.] 

1.  A  boy  or  young  man  ;  a  waiter  ;  a  servant ; 
—  especially,  in  modern  use,  one  who  takes  care 
of  horses  ;  a  stable-servant.  Smart, 

Death  is  but  a  m-oom 
Which  brings  a  taper  to  the  outward  room.        J)onne. 

2.  A  term  used  to  designate  several  officers 
of  the  royal  household ;  as,  "  Groom  in  wait- 
ing"; "  Groom  of  the  stole,"  &c.  Brande, 

3.  A  man  newly  married,  or  about  to  be  mar. 
ried ;  a  bridegroom. 

The  brides  are  waked,  their  grooms  are  dressed.       Diyden 

GROOM,  V.  a.  To  take  care  of,  as  horses.  Layard. 

t  GROOM'-POR-T^R,  n.  An  officer  in  the  court 
of  the  sovereign  of  England  who  had  the  direc- 
tion of  the  games.  Warburton. 

GROOM^'MAN,  n.  One  who  attends  a  bride- 
groom at  his  weddipg.     [U.  S.] 

GROOVE,  V.  a.  [See  Grave.]  [i.  grooved  ;  pp. 
grooving,  grooved.]  To  cut  into  channels 
or  grooves  ;  to  hollow.  Pennant, 

GROOVE,  w.     1.  A  furrow  or  channel  cut  with  a 

tool ;  a  sunken  rectangular  channel.       Moxon. 

2.  A  shaft  or  pit  in  mines.  Boyle. 

GROOVED, p.  a.    Furrowed;  channelled. 

GR66v'?R,  n.  One  who  grooves  ;  a  miner.   Grose. 

GROPE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  grapian,  gropian;  ge  and 
rapian,  to  reap,  to  gather ;  Dut.  rapen.  —  See 
Gripe  J     [»".  groped  ;  pp.  groping,  groped.] 

1.  t  To  use  the  hands  ;  to  feel. 

Hands  they  have,  and  they  shall  not  grope. 

JPs.  cxiii.  T,  tVickliffe's  Trans. 

2.  To  feel,  as  in  the  dark ;  to  feel  or  move  where 
one  cannot  see:  — to  attempt  any  thing  blindly. 

We  grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind,  and  we  grope  as  if  we 
had  no  eyes.  Isa.  lix.  10. 

GROPE,  V.  a.    1.  tTo  gripe  ;  to  p^asp.       Rogers. 

2.  To  search  by  feeling  in  the  dark. 

They  hove  left  our  endeavors  to  grope  them  out  by  twi- 
light. Browne. 

GROP'gR,  n.     One  who  gropes. 
GROP'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  groping  manner. 

GRO-ROt'LITE,  n.  [Groroi,  a  town  in  France,  and 
UQoi,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  Earthy  manganese,  occur- 
ring in  roundish  masses,  of  a  brownish -black 
color  and  reddish-brown  streak  ;  wad.       Dana. 

GROS'BEAK,  n.     See  Grossbeak.  Pennant. 

OROSqH'EJV,  n.  [Ger.]  A  German  money  of 
account ;  the  24th  part  of  a  rix-dollar.     Crabb, 

GROSS  (gros),  U.  [L.  crassus;  Low  L.  grossus'. 
It.  grosso  ;  Sp.  grueso  ;  Fr.  gros.  —  Ger.  gross.] 

1.  Great  ;  thick  ;  large  ;  big  ;  bulky.  "  The 
gross  clouds."  Drayton, 

2  Unrefined;  impure;  dense;  thick.  "The 
grosser  air  below."  Pope. 

3.  Indelicate  ;  coarse  ;  rough  ;  rude  ;  as,  "  A 
gross  witticism." 
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GROSS 

4.  Shameful ;  unseemly ;  unmeet ;  unfit ;  un- 
bocoming ;  enormous.  **  (ilross  idolatry."  lip. 
lloisU'y.     "  Gross  iniquity."     Hooker. 

6.  Dull ;  stupid  ;  Htolid. 
Tell  her  of  thliiga  which  no  grom  ear  on  hear,      ilitton. 

6.  Great ;  palpable.  "  A  gross  mistake." 
Smnlridon.     "  So  t/ross  the  cheat."    Young. 

7.  Taking  in  the  whole  ;  having  no  deduction 
or  abatement;  whole;  total;  us,  "The  gross 
flum  " ;  "  The  gross  weight." 

8.  {Law.)  Absolute  ;  entire  ;  not  depending 
on  another.  liouvier. 

Gross  adfenture,  {Law.)  a  maritime  law,  or  liottuiii- 

ry  ; so  called  bucauso  tlio  luiiUur  expuiiuti  Ilia  iiiuiiuy 

tu  the  perils  or  the  sea,  and  contributes  to  the  gross 
or  general  average.  Bouritr.  — Gross  weight,  the  total 
weight  of  iiiercliandise,  with  the  bag,  box,  or  other 
vessel  containing  it,  from  which  are  to  be  deducted 
tare  and  tret. 

GROSS,  n.  1.  The  main  mass  or  body  ;  the  chief 
part;  the  bulk.  "The  gross  of  the  enemy." 
"The  oroM  of  the  people."  Addison. 

2.  The  sum  total ;  the  whole. 

I  cannot  instantly  raiae  up  the  gross 
Uf  full  three  thousand  ducuts. 


3.  The  number  of  twelve  dozen. 


Shak. 
Locke. 

A  great  gross,  twelve  groas,  or  a  hundred  and  forty- 
four  dozen.  — .^ilromson  in  gross,  (Law.)  an  advowson 
belonging  to  a  person,  and  not  to  a  manor.  Bouvier.  — 
Common  in  gross,  or  at  large,  (Law.)  common  neither 
api>endant  nor  appurtenant  to  land,  but  annexed  to  a 
man's  person.  —  yutain  (or  villein)  in  gross,  {Eng, 
Jmw.)  a  villain  who  was  annexed  to  the  person  o(  the 
lord,  and  transferable  by  deed   from   one  owner  to 


another. 


Blackstone, 


Pine  grossbeak 
(^PyrrhiUa  emicleator). 


GROSS'BEAK,  n.     [gross 

and  beak.]      {Ornith.) 

A  bird  of  several  spe- 
cies, belonging  to  the 

family   FringiUida,   or 

Unches,   having  a   bill 

convex  above  and  very 

thick   at   the    base  ;  — 

written  also  grosbeak. 
Yarrell. 
GROSS'-FED,  a.    Fed  or  supported  grossly  or  by 

gross  food.  Savage. 

GROSS'-HfiAD-pD,    a.       Stupid;    dull;    stolid; 

blockish ;  thick-skulled.     -  Milton. 

GE6s-S!-F|-cA'TION,   n.     [Eng.  gross,  and  L. 

facto,  to  make.] 

L  A  thickening  or  making  thick,  [r.]  Ogilvie. 

2.  (Bot.)    A  term  applied  to  the  swelling  of 

the  ovary  of  plants  after  fertilization.  Henslow. 

GROSS'LY,  ad.  In  a  gross  manner ;  coarsely  : 
—  greatly  ;  enormously  : —  shamefully. 

GROSS'NgSS,  n.  1.  Quality  of  being  gross; 
bulkiness ;  greatness ;  fatness  ;  corpulence. 

2.  Coarseness  ;  density  ;  thickness. 

Then  all  this  earthly  grossness  quit, 
Attired  with  Blars,  we  shall  for  ever  sit, 
Triumpliiug  over  Ueath,  and  Chance,  and  thee,  O  Time. 

Milton. 

3.  Want  of  delicacy  or  refinement ;  coarseness 
of  mind  or  manners  ;  vuljjarity.  "  The  gross- 
ness  and  pollution  of  their  ideas."     Warburton. 

ORdS-su-LA'CK-.m,  n.pl.  {Bot.)  An  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  comprehending  the  goose- 
berry and  currant. '  P.  Cyc. 

GROs-sy-LA'CEOl'S  (-shys),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
order  Grossulacea,  or  gooseberry  family.  Wrigld. 

GRoS'Sy-LAR.M.  (A/m.)  A  mineral  of  the  garnet 
kind,  so  named  from  its  green  color.     Phillips. 

GRos'sy-LAR,  a.  \¥r.  groseille,  a  gooseberry.] 
Like  a  gooseberry.  Smart. 

OR6s-SU-lA'RI-j1,  n.  {Min.)  A  green  garnet; 
grossular ;  grossularite.  Brande. 

GR6s'gfl;-LA-R!TE,  n.  {Mill.)  The  asparagus- 
green  variety  of  the  dodecahedral  garnet;  — 
found  in  Siberia.  Craig. 

V;R(')S'sy-LlNE,  n.  [Fr.  groseille,  a  gooseberry.] 
{Chem.)  The  name  given  to  a  peculiar  principle 
obtained  from  gooseberries  and  other  acid  fruits, 
forming  the  ba^iis  of  jelly.  Craig. 

GROT,  n.  FA.  S.  grtit;  Dut.  grot;  Ger.  if  Dan. 
grottc.  — It.  grotta;  Sp.  grtita;  Fr.  grotte. — 
Gr.  jcpfnrri? ;  «pt«T(D,  to  conceal;  L.  crypta.]  A 
cave ;  a  cavern ;  a  grotto. 

Umbrageous  grots  and  cave*.  Milton. 
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GRQ-TfisaUE'  (gro-f««k').  o.  [It.  arotteseo ;  Sp. 
grtUcsco ;  Fr.  grotesijite.]  Oddly  Unmcd  ;  fanci- 
ful ;  absurd;  fuutastic  ;  wild  ;  unnatural. 

with  thicket  overxrown,  grotaupte  and  wild.        Milton. 

itgr  The  term  ia  aaid  to  have  originated  in  Italy, 

upon   the  discovery  of  some  whimsically   designed 

paintingii  in  the  grottos  or  artificial  caves  of  Roman 

houses.  t'airhiiU. 

GRQ-TfisaUE',  n.  Something  whimsical,  wild,  or 
odd  in  the  graphic  arts  ;  a  wild  design. 

Farce  is  that  in  (loetry  which  grotenpie  la  In  a  picture.  Drydcn. 

GRO-TEStiUE'LY,  ad.    In  a  grotesque  manner. 

OUy-TESaUE'Ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
grotesque  or  oddly  formed.  Ed.  Hev. 

GRO'TIAN  (grO'shjn),  o.  Relating  to  Grotius ; 
latitudinarian.  Coleridge. 

GROt'TA,  n.  [It.]  A  cavern.— See  Grotto.  Bat-ott. 

GROT'TO,  M. ;  pi.  grOt'to?.  [It.  grotta;  Sp. 
grata  ;  Fr.  grotte.  —  See  Grot.J 

1.  A  large  cave  or  cavern  in  a  mountain  or 
rock ;  a  grot. 

Zoroaster  consecrated  a  round  i^roKo,  such  as  nature  had 
formed  it,  adorned  wltli  flowers,  to  Mitliras.         Bolingtjroke. 

2.  An  artificial  cavern,  decorated  with  rock- 
works,  shells,  &c.,  constructed  for  coolness  and 
pleasure.  Francis. 

Syn.  —  See  Cave. 

GRoT'TO-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  Ornamental  work 
in  imitation  of  a  grotto.  Coirper. 

GROUND,  n.  [Goth,  grundus ;  A.  S.,  Ger.,  Dan., 
<Sf  Sw.  arund ;  Dut.  arond;  Kuss.  grttnt.] 

1.  Tne  surface  of  land  ;  the  crust  of  the  earth ; 
soil ;  earth ;  loam  ;  mould  :  —  the  earth  as  dis- 
tinguished from  air  or  from  water. 

We  never  distinguish  the  terraqueous  globe  into  ground 

and  water,  but  into  earth,  or  laud,  and  water;  again,  we  never 

say  "  under  earth,"  but  "  under  growul."  Johnson. 

There  was  dew  upon  all  tlic  groimtl.        Juilg.  vi.  30. 

Dagon  was  fallen  on  bis  face  to  tlic  ground.       I  .Stun.  v.  4. 

2.  Region  ;  territory ;  country ;  land. 

The  brook  that  ports 
Egypt  from  Syrian  ground.  Milton. 

3.  Land  occupied  ;  estate  ;  possession. 

Thy  next  design  is  on  thy  neighbor's  grounds.    Dri/den. 

4.  t  Depth  ;  bottom.  "  In  the  ground  of  the 
sea."  Lib.  Fest. 

5.  That  on  which  any  thing  may  stand  or  rest, 
or  be  raised  or  transacted;  that  from  which  any 
thing  may  rise  or  originate  ;  foundation  ;  sup- 
port ;  —  so  applied  chiefly  in  a  figurative  sense. 

The  main  grounds  and  principles  upon  which  he  buildoth. 

»'hite. 

The  grounds  of  our  quarrel  with  France  had  received  no 

manner  of  addition.  Swi/'t. 

6.  t  The  pit  of  a  play-house. 

The  understanding  gentlemen  o'  the  ground  here  asked 
my  judgment.  £.  Jonson. 

7.  fThe  foil  to  set  a  thing  off. 

Like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground.  Shak. 

8.  {Mus.)  A  species  of  composition  the  bass 
of  which  consists  of  a  few  measures  constantly 
repeated  ; —  the  plain-song.  Warner. 

9.  {Manufactures.)  The  principal  color,  to 
which  all  tne  others  are  considered  as  or- 
namental. "  An  orange  ground  with  blue  fig- 
ures." Ure. 

10.  {Etching.)  A  composition  for  covering 
the  plate  to  be  etched,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ni- 
tric acid  from  eating  the  metal  except  where 
the  composition  has  been  removed  with  the 
point  of  the  etching-needle.  Jamieson. 

11.  {Paint.)  The  first  layer  of  color  which  is 
put  upon  the  canvas  :  —  in  a  finished  picture, 
the  scenery  around  the  principal  objects, — 
that  part  nearest  the  eye  being  called  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  more  distant  parts  the  back- 
ground. Francis. 

12.  {Sculp.)  The  flat  surface  from  which  the 
figures  rise  ;  —  said  of  a  work  in  relief.  Fairholt. 

13.  pi.  Lees  or  sediment ;  dregs.  "  The 
grounds  of  strong  beer."  Sharp. 

14.  jd.  {Joinery.)  Pieces  of  wood  flush  with 
the  plastering,  to  which  mouldings  and  other 
finishings  are  attached.  Weale. 

To  gain,  to  gather,  or  to  get,  ground,  to  get  nearer  ;  to 
advance:  —  to  prevail ;  to  become  more  general.  —  To 
girc  ground,  to  recede  ;  to  retire  ;  to  retreat.  —  To  lose 
ground,  to  l>e  forced  to  recede  or  retire  :  —  to  become 
lesH  prevalent. —  To  statid  o««'«  ground,  to  remain 
firm.  Swift. 

Syn.— See  Foundation,  Land. 


GROUNI>-NUT 

OROOnD,  v.  a.     [i.  OBOUITDED  ;  /p.  OKOVKDiyO, 

GUUl'NUF,!).] 

1.  To  place  or  set  on  the  groand ;  as,  "  The 

soldiers  ground  their  arms." 

2.  To  fix,  as  on  a  foundation  ;  to  fix  or  •et,  as 
upon  a  cauHO,  reason,  or  principle  ;   to  found ; 

■  to  rest ;  to  base. 

wisdom  grouiutrth  h»r  laws  upon  aa  tnlUiibU  mto  of 
coinpansuu.  Oookar. 

Byn.  — See  Foi/ND. 

GRoOnd,  V.  n.     To   strike  the  bottom  or  the 
ground,  and  remain  fixed,  as  a  vesscL      Smart. 
GRoCnd,  t.  &  p.  from  grind.    See  OiUNO. 

GRoOnd'a^E,  n.  {Mar.  Imw.)  A  custom  or  pay- 
ment for  the  ground  or  berth  occupied  by  a 
ship  while  in  port.  Boutier. 

GR50nd'-AN-GI,ING,  n.  The  act  of  fishing  with- 
out a  float,  with  a  bullet  placed  a  few  inches 
from  the  hook.  Wright. 

GRotyND'-AsiI,  n.  A  sapling  of  ash  taken  from 
the  ground  ;  a  young  shoot  from  the  stump  of 
an  ash-tree.  Mortimer. 

GRoCnD'-BAM-IFF,  n.  {Mimtig.)  A  superin- 
tendent of  mines.  Simmondt. 

GRoOnd'-BAIT,  n.  A  bait  thrown  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water  to  attract  fish.  Walton, 

GE01)nD'-BA8S,  n.  {Mus.^  A  bass  of  a  very  few 
bars,  continually  repeated  :  —  a  fundamental  or 
radical  bass.  Dwight. 

GROi>ND'-CH£R-RY,  n.  {Bot.)  An  American 
annual  plant ;  J'hysealis  titcosa.    Farm.  Ency. 

GR6i>ND'-CI)cK'66,  n.  {Omith.)  A  bird  of  the 
sub-family  Coccyzina.  Gray. 

GR60nd'5I>-LY,  ad.  Upon  firm  principles.  Bale. 

GRoCnd'-FLOOR,  n.  The  lower  floor  of  a  house. 

Pope. 

GRSOnd'-GRC,  n.  Ice  formed  under  peculiar 
circumstances  at  the  bottom  of  running  water ; 
ground  ice  ;  bottom  ice  ;  anchor  ice.      Brande. 

GRoCnd'-HOG,  n.  {Zord.)  1.  An  American 
quadruped  of  the  marmot  family ;  the  wood- 
chuck  ;  Arctomys  rnonax.  Audubon. 
2.  A  South  African  insectivorous  animal, 
which  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  bears  the 
general  appearance  of  a  small,  short-legged 
pig ;   Orycieropus  capensis.                   Eng.  Cyc. 

GRdOND'-I-VV  (grciflnd'l-v?),  n.  {Bot.)  A  creep- 
ing, herbaceous  plant  of  the  genus  GUchcrma  ; 
—  called  also  alehoqf,  tunhonf,  and  gill.  Loudon. 

GRO<yND'-J6TST,  n.  {Carp.)  A  joist  resting  upon 
sleepers  laid  on  the  ground,  or  on  bricks,  &c.  11 V. 

GR6l)ND'Lpss,  a.  Wanting  ground  ;  unfounded  ; 
ungrounded.     "  Groundless  fear."  Prior 

GRoOnd'L^SS-LV,  ad.  Without  reason  ;  with 
out  cause ;  causelessly.  Pope. 

GR5t>ND'L?SS-N68S,  n.  Want  of  just  reason. 
"  The  groundlessness  of  such  an  opinion."  Knox. 

GROl^NU'-LiNE,  ».  {Geom.)  The  line  of  inter- 
section of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  planes  of 
projection.  Eliot. 

GRoOnd'HNG,  n.  1.  A  fish  which  keeps  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water. 

2.  One  who,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  his  stand  on  the  groiiiui,  or  floor- 
less  pit,  of  the  theatre  ;  one  of  the  vulgar. 


It  oftrnds  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious,  pcriwic-patrd 
fi^llow  tear  a  passion  to  tatten,  to  very  rags,  tu  split  the  ran 
of  the  grouiulting*.  Shot. 

t  GRoO.VD'LY,  ad.  Upon  principles ;  solidly  ; 
thoroughly ;  completely.  Ascham. 

GR6i)ND'-MAIL,  n.  A  sum  paid  for  the  right  of 
having  a  corjise  buried  in  a  churchyard.  [Scot- 
land.] Jamieum. 

GRoOxD'-NftST,  n.  A  nest  on  or  in  the  earth. 
"  [The]  lark  left  his  ground-nest."  Milton. 

GRoCnD'-NOT,  n.  {Bot.)  1.  The  F.uropean  plant 
Btinium  flexuosttm,  and  its  edible  globular  root, 
which  has  an  aromatic  sweet  taste;  pig-nut; 
hawk-nut ;  earth-nut ;  earth-chestnut.  Eng.Cyc. 

2.  The  American  plant  Arachis  hyjMtgirii,  and 
its  fruit  or  nut,  which  is  borne  in  pods  under- 
neath the  ttround;  earth-nut ;  pea-nut.  Bartlett. 

3.  The  American  plant  Apios  ttd>erosa,  and  its 
nutritious,  oval,  fleshy  tuber;  wild-bean.  Gntif. 
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GRUBBING-HOE  v 


4.  The  American  plant  Aralia  trifolia,  or  Pa- 
nax trifolium,  and  its  pungent,  globular  root ; 
dwarf  ginseng.  Gray.     Wood. 

GROx)nD'— OAK,  n.  A  young  oak  raised  from  the 
acorn.  Mortimer. 

GROl>ND'-PINE,  n.  (Bat.)  1.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Ajuya ;  Ajuga  chamcepltys  ;  —  so  named  from 
its  resinous  smell,  and  formerly  included  in  the 
genus  Teucrium.  Loudon. 

2.  The  common  name  applied  to  the  Li/ropo- 
dium  clavatum,  a  trailing  evergreen  often  ten 
feet  in  length,  and  to  the  Lycopodium  dendroi- 
dum,  or  tree  club-moss,  an  elegant  little  plant 
of  a  tree-like  form,  about  eight  inches  in 
height.  Gray.     Wood. 

GROI^ND'-PLAn,  n.  The  representation  of  the 
divisions  of  a  building  on  a  horizontal  surface. 

Simmonds. 

GROX>ND'-PLANE,  n.  (Persp.)  The  plane  on 
which  objects  are  supposed  to  be  situated,  being 
a  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface.  Ogilvie. 

GROT)nD'-PLATE,  n.  {Arch.)  The  lower  and 
outermost  part  of  a  timber  building,  which  re- 
ceives the  principal  and  other  posts  ;  —  called 
also  ground-sill.  Harris. 

GRdUND'-PLOT,  n.  1.  The  ground  on  which  any 
building  is  placed.  Sidney. 

2.  The  iehnography  of  a  building;  the  plan 
of  the  ground  which  a  building  covers. 

Men  skilled  in  architecture  . . .  mi^ht  probably  form  an 
exact  ground-plot  of  this  venerable  edifice.  Johnson. 

GROt)^ND'-RENT,  n.  Rent  paid  for  ground, —  es- 
pecially for  ground  occupied  by  a  building.  "A 
ground-rent  of  thirty-five  pounds."    Arbuthnot. 

GROUND'-ROOM,  n.  A  room  on  the  level  with 
the  ground.  Tatler, 

GRoiyND§,  n.  pi.   Dregs  ;  lees  ;  sediment.  Smart. 

GROUND'S^L,  n.  [A.  S.  grunde-swelge.]  One  of 
the  most  common  annual  weeds ;  ragwort ;  Se- 
necio  vulgaris.  Eng.  Cyc. 

GROUND'-SILL,  or  GROI^ND'SgL,  n.  [A.  S. 
grand,  ground,  and  syl,  a  sill.]  {Arch.)  The 
lowest  horizontal  timber  on  which  the  exterior 
wall  is  erected ;  ground-plate  ;  the  sill. 

GROUND'-SWELL,  n.  An  undulation  of  the 
ocean,  extending  deep  below  the  surface,  caused 
by  the  continuance  of  a  heavy  gale  of  wind. 

Grounrl-stceVt  are  rapidly  transmitted  through  the  water, 
sometimes  to  great  distances,  and  even  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  wind,  until  they  break  against  a  shore,  or  gradually 
subside  in  consequence  of  the  friction  of  the  water.  Brande. 

GROUND'-TAC-KLE  (grb(ind'tak-kl),  n.  {Naut.) 
A  term  applied  to  anchors,  warps,  springs,  &c., 
used  in  securing  a  vessel  at  anchor.  Dana. 

GR6i)nD'-TIER,  n.     1.  The  lowest  tier  of  casks 

in  a  vessel's  hold.  Simmonds. 

2.  The  range  of  boxes  in  a  theatre  next  to 

the  pit.  Simmonds. 

GROI)nD'WORK  (griifind'wurk),  n.     1.  The  foun- 
dation, literally  or  figuratively;   ground;   sub- 
stratum ;  base ;  basis. 
2.  First  principle ;  original  reason.    Spenser. 

The  groundwork  of  his  instruction.  Dryden. 

GR6uP,  (grop),  n.  [It.  groppo  ;  Sp.  grupo  ;  Fr. 
groupe.  Probably  from  the  root  of  gripe.  —  See 
Gripe.] 

1.  A  number  thronged  together  ;  a  cluster ;  a 
collection.  "  This  group  of  isles."  Bp.  Berkeley. 

2.  {Paint.  &  Sculp.)  An  assemblage  of  sev- 
eral figures  with  such  relation  to  each  other  as 
produces  unity  of  effect.  Fairholt. 

3.  {Mus.)  A  number  of  notes  joined  at  the 
stems  :  —  an  ornament  of  small  notes.  Dwight, 

Syn.  —  See  Assembly. 

GR6up  (grop),  V.  a.  [Fr.  grouper.']  [i.  GROrPED  ; 
pp.  GROVPiNO,  GROUPED.]  To  form  into  groups  ; 
to  collect  together ;  to  combine. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  drawing  and  disposing,  or.  as  the 
painters  term  it,  in  grouping,  such  a  multitude  of  different 
objects.  Prior. 

GR6up'ING,  n.  The  art  of  combining  objects 
with  a  view  to  picturesque  effect.        Hamilton. 

The  pyramidal  arrangement  is  considered  the  most  favor 
able  in  grouping.  Fairholt. 


GRoOsE,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  {Ornith.)  The  common 
name  of  birds  of  the 
sub-family  Tetraoni- 
nce,  as  the  wood- 
grouse, or  cock  of 
the  wood,  the  black- 
grouse,  the  ruffled- 
grouse,  the  red- 
grouse,  the  white- 
grouse,  or  ptarmigan,  t:  '^"^^^^ifj"^ 
&c./  characterized  by  ^*^  "^ — 

having    short,    arched    Red  grouse  {7V<rao5co<iC!«  or 

bills,    legs    feathered  Lagopm  Snoticus). 

down  to  the  feet,  and  a  broad,  naked,  red  skin 
over  each  eye.  Gray.     Yarrell.     Nuttall. 

GROUT,  n.     [A.  S.  grut.  —  See  Grit.] 

1.  Coarse  meal ;  pollard.  King. 

2.  That  which  purges  off;  wort ;  sweet  liquor. 

Johnson. 

3.  A  kind  of  wild  apple.  Johnson. 

4.  pi.  Grounds ;  dregs  ;  lees.  Hollotoay. 

5.  {Masonry.)  A  thin,  semi-fluid  mortar  com- 
posed of  quick-lime  with  a  portion  of  fine  sand, 
which  is  prepared  and  poured  into  the  internal 
joints  of  masonry  or  brick-work.  Francis. 

GROUT,  V.  a.  To  fill  up,  as  the  joints  or  spaces 
between  stones.  Loudon. 

GROUT'ING,  n.  {Masonry.)  A  kind  of  liquid 
mortar  poured  over  the  upper  beds  throughout 
a  course  of  masonry  or  brick-work.         Tanner. 

tGROUT'NOL,  n.  A  blockhead;  a  dolt.  — See 
Growthead.  Todd. 

GROVE,  n.  [A.  S.  graf,  a  grave,  a  grove  ;  grafan, 
to  dig.  —  "Because  they  are  frequently  protected 
by  a  ditch  thrown  up  around  them."  Junius.  — 
"  More  probably  because  a  grove  is  cut  out, 
hollowed  out  of  a  thicket  of  trees  ;  it  is  not  the 
thicket  itself."    Richardson.'] 

1.  An  avenue  of  trees.  Smart. 

2.  A  wood  of  small  size ;  a  cluster  of  trees ; 
woodland.  "  Field  and  wa.\mg grove." Blackmore. 

Syn. —  See  Forest. 

GROV'EL  (grSv'vI),  v.  n,  [Icel.  gruva;  Dan. 
kravle  ;  A.  S.  grafan,  to  dig.  Junius.  Skinner. 
—  See  Grave,  and  Grope.]     [t.  grovelled; 

pp.  GROVELLING,  GROVELLED.] 

1.  To  lie  prone  ;  to  creep  low  on  the  ground. 

OroveUing,  like  swine,  low  on  the  ground.        Chapman. 

2.  To  be  low,  abject,  or  mean.  Broome. 

GROV'EL-LgR  (grov'vler),  n.     One  who  grovels. 

GROV'EI.-LING,  o.     1.  Lying  prone.     Chapman. 

2.  Mean  ;    sordid.      "  Thoughts  .  .  .  low   and 

grovelling."  Addison. 

GRO'VY,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  abounding  in,  groves. 
"  These  jrj-auy  dwellings."     [r.]  Dampier. 

GROW  (gro),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  growan  ;  Dut.  groeyen  ; 
Dan.  groe  ;    Icel.  groa  ;    Sw.  gro.']      \i.  grew  ; 

pp.  GROWING,  GROWN.] 

1.  To  increase  in  size,  as  plants  or  animals. 

Let  both  [the  tares  and  the  wheat]  gri'ow  together  till  the 

harvest.  Matt.  xiii.  30. 

And  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit.  Luke  i.  80. 

2.  To  vegetate  ;  to  sprout ;  to  shoot  up ;  to 
flourish. 

He  causeth  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle.  Ps.  civ.  14. 

3.  To  increase  ;  to  augment ;  to  extend. 

For  now  I  stand  as  one  .  . . 

Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave.   Shah. 

4.  To  advance  ;  to  come  forward ;  to  proceed ; 
to  make  progress. 

Winter  began  to  grow  fast  on.  fTnolleii. 

Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 

Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  2  Pet.  iii.  18. 

5.  To  come  or  become  by  degrees ;  to  be 
changed  gradually  from  one  state  to  another. 
"  It  grows  dark."  Shak. 

We  may  trade,  and  be  busy,  and  grotv  poor  by  it,  unless 
we  regulate  our  expenses.  Locke. 

To  grow  out  of,  to  issue  or  proceed  from. — To  grow 
up,  to  advance  towards  maturity. — To  grow  together, 
to  come  to  adhere. 

*S*  "  The  general  idea  given  by  this  word  is,  pro- 
cession or  passage  from  one  state  to  anotlier.  It  is 
not  always  increase  ;  for  a  tiling  may  grow  less,  as 
well  as  grow  greater."  Johnson. 

If  I  do  grow  great,  I  '11  grow  less.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  grow  implies  the  augmentation  of  a 
thing  by  the  nourishment  which  it  receives  ;  to  in- 
crease, by  the  addition  of  a  fresh  quantity.    Corn, 


trees,  a  child,  an  animal,  &c.,  grow ;  property,  wea/fh, 
and  a  stream  of  water  increase.  To  grow  is  to  be 
added  to  from  within  ;  to  increast  is  to  be  added  to 
from  without. 

GROW  (gro),  V.  a.  To  cause  to  grow;  to  raise  or 
produce  by  cultivation. 

They  grow  some  very  good  tobacco.  Campbell. 

The  best  wheat  in  England  is  grown  in  this  neighborhood. 

Enlick. 

Every  way  He  urges  our  reluctant  will.  He  grows  the 
thistle  and  the  sedge,  but  expects  us  to  raise  the  olive  and 
the  com.  J.  Martineau. 

GROW'AN,  M.  {Mining.)  A  term  applied  to  rock 
and  to  decomposed  granite.  Simmonds. 

GROW'JER,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  grows 
or  increases  in  size.  "  The  quickest  grower  of 
any  kind  of  elm."  Mortimer. 

2.  One  who  causes  to  grow;  a  producer;  a 
cultivator.  "  The  average  price  of  wheat  ...  to 
the  grower."  A.Smith. 

GROW'ING  (gro'jng),  n.    1.  Increase  in  size.   "A 

large  growing  of  hair."  Udal. 

2.  Progression  ;  advancement.  Shak. 

GROW'ING,  p.  a.  Increasing  ;  making  progress ; 
as,  "  A  growing  plant  "  ;    "A  growing  evil." 

GRoWl  (grbai),  V.  n.     [Fl.  <^  Ger.  grollen.]     U. 

GROWLED  ;     pp.    GROWLING,     GROWLED.]        To 

murmur,  or  to  make  a  harsh  noise,  as  in  anger ; 
to  snarl  like  an  angry  dog.  Pope. 

GRoWl,  v.  a.    To' signify  by  growling.    Thomson. 

GRoWl,  n.  A  deep  snarl,  murmur,  or  harsh 
noise,  as  of  an  angry  cur.  Boswell. 

GRoWl'^R,  n.    He  who  growls  :  —  an  angry  cur. 

GROWN  (gron),  p.  &  p.  a.  from  grow.  Advanced 
in  growth  ;  being  of  full  stature  or  size. 

GROVV§E  (grbflz),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  agrisan,  to  dread ; 
Ger.  gransen.']  To  shiver  ;  to  shudder ;  to  be 
chill  before  an  ague  fit.     [Local,  Eng.]        Ray. 

GROWTH  (groth),  n.  1.  Act  of  growing;  in- 
crease of  size,  as  in  plants  ;  vegetation. 

Those  trees  that  have  the  slowest  giou  th  are,  for  that  rea- 
son, of  the  longest  continuance.  Attcrbury. 

2.  Increase  of  stature,  as  in  animals ;  ad' 
vance  to  maturity. 

They  say  my  son  of  York 
Has  almost  ovcrta'en  him  in  his  growth.  Shnk. 

3.  Product ;  thing  produced ;  produce.  "  The 
native  growths  of  the  soil  or  seas."         Temple. 

I  had  thought,  fbr  the  honor  of  our  nation,  that  the 
knight's  tale  was  of  English  growth.  Di-yden. 

4.  Increase  in  number,  frequency,  extent,  or 
prevalence ;  as,  "  The  growth  of  intemperance  " ; 
"  The  groioth  of  this  disease."  Temple. 

5.  Advancement ;  improvement ;  progress ; 
as,  "  The  growth  of  the  intellect." 

Syn.  —  See  Increase. 

t  GRO  WT'HEAD,  ;  „.  Igross,  or  great,  and  head : 
fGROWT'NOL,     S  —  gross  vaA  noli:\ 

1.  A  kind  of  fish.  Ainsworth. 

2.  An  idle,  lazy  fellow;  a  blockhead.  Tusser. 

GRUB,  V.  a.    \Got\i.  graf)an.  —  See  Grave.]     [». 

GRUBBED  ;    pp.  GRUBBING,  GRUBBED.]      To  dig 

up  ;  to  destroy  by  digging  ;  to  root  out  of  the 
ground;  to  eradicate. 

Forest  land. 
From  whence  the  surly  ploughman  grubs,  the  wood.  Dryden. 

GRUB,  v.n.  To  be  occupied  in  digging;  to  be 
employed  meanly.  Richardson. 

GRUB,  n.  1.  A  six-footed  worm,  produced  from 
the  egg  of  beetles  :  —  an  insect  in  the  larva  state. 

Larva:  [of  beetles],  called  grubs,  generally  provided  with 
six  true  legs.  Harris. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  grvb  and  a  butterfly:  and 
yet  your  butterfly  was  a  gmb.  Shak. 

2.  A  short,  thick  man  ;  a  dwarf.  Cureto. 

3.  Food ;  victuals.  [Local,  vulgar.]  Hmlliwell. 

GRUB'-AXE  (grOb'aks),  n.  A  tool  used  in  grub- 
bing ;  a  grubbing-hoe.  Todd. 

GRUB'BgR,  n.     1.  One  who  grubs.  Todd. 

2.  An  agricultural  instrument  having  several 

teeth  or  prongs,  and  used  for  stirring  the  earth 

and  freeing  it  from  roots,  &c.  Farm.  Ency. 

GROb'BING,  n.  The  operation  of  digging  up  trees, 
shrubs,  &c.,  by  the  roots.  Pennant. 

GRUB'BJNG-nOE,  n.  An  instrument  for  digging 
up  shrubs,  &c. ;  a  mattock  ;  a  grub-axe.  Wright, 


A,  E,  I,  O,  0,  Y,  long;  A,  &,  I,  6,  tj,  t,  short;  A,  ?,  ],  Q,  IJ,  y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL;  H^IR,  HER; 


GRUBBLE 

I  OROb'BLE,  v.  a.     [Ger.  ^libeln. — See  Orvb, 
and  Ohahiilk.]    To  feel  in  the  dark  ;  to  grope. 
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The  clniiKlity  bullica  enter  bloody  drunk, 
Invulu  and  gruMc  one  uiotlier'i  punk. 


Dru<lcn, 


t  ORrrH'BLE,  r.  n.  To  grope  ;  to  grabble.  "The 
soul  (/ruhbies  here  below.'  Hopkins. 

GROb'-STREET,  n.  &  a.  Originally,  the  name 
of  a  street  (now  called  Milton  Street)  near  Moor- 
ficlds  in  London,  much  inhabited  by  scribblers 
for  the  press :  —  hence  used  mostly  as  an  adjec- 
tive, to  designate  a  mean  literary  production,  or 
in  the  sense  of  mean,  low,  vile. 

I'd  looner  ballada  write  and  Oru6-«freet  layi.  Oag. 

GRflD^E  (graj),  V.  a.  [Fr.  grwjer,  to  craunch. 
Skinner. — Or.  y,o6^u),  to  grumble.  Junius. — 
W.  grwgnach.  —  Probably  from  the  Goth. 
gritds,  loath.J     [t.  ouuuobd  ;  pp.  ouudoino, 

OKt'DOEl).] 

1.  To  permit  or  grant  with  reluctance ;   to 
give  or  take  unwillingly  ;  to  begrudge. 

They  have  gnulged  those  contributionii  whieh  have  let 
our  country  at  the  head  of  all  the  governments  of  Europe. 

Addison. 
Irft  me  at  least  a  funeral  marriage  crave, 
Nor  grudge  my  cold  vmbracca  in  the  grave.         Dryden. 

2.  To  envy  ;  to  see  with  discontent. 

I  have  often  heard  the  Prcabyteriani  say  they  did  not 
grudge  us  our  employments.  Surtft. 

GK  D  1)9  E,  r .  n.  1.  To  be  unwilling ;  to  be  reluctant. 

Yon  steer  betwixt  the  country  and  the  court, . . . 

Nor  grwlghig  give  what  public  needs  require.     Diyden. 

2.  To  be  envious  ;  to  cherish  ill-wU. 

Orwige  not  one  against  another,  brethren.  Jas.  v.  9. 

3.  To  murmur ;  to  repine  ;  to  grieve. 

Nor  qriulge,  Alexis,  that  the  rural  pipe 

So  oft  hath  stained  the  roses  ot  thy  lip.  Seattle. 

Johnson. 


[Low.] 


4.  t  To  wish  in  secret 
Syn.  — See  Malice. 

GRUDGE,  n.  1.  Reluctance;  disinclination  ;  un- 
willingness. Ji.  Jonson, 

2.  Inveterate  dislike ;  pique  ;  ill-will ;  sullen 
malice  ;  malevolence.     "  Old  grudges."  Sidney. 

3.  Envy  ;  odium;  invidious  censure.  JbAnson. 

4.  t  Remorse  of  conscience.  Ainsworth. 

5.  t  A  symptom  of  a  disease.         Ainsworth. 

t  GRIJDGE'FiyL,  a.     Grudging;  envious. 

And  rail  at  them  with  grudg^ul  discontent.         Speruer. 

tGRUD(?R'ON§  (griSj'nnz),  n.  pi.  Coarse  meal ; 
the  part  of  com  which  remains  after  sifting.  — 
See  Glroeon.  Beau,  f  Fl. 

GROd^'^R  (grad'j?r),  n.     One  who  grudges. 

GRUOgi'ING,  w.    1.  Discontent ;  envy.        South. 

2.  Reluctance  ;  unwillingness. 

Use  hospitality  to  one  another  without  grudging.  I  Pet.  iv.9. 

3.  A  secret  inclination,  wish,  or  desire. 

lie  had  a  grudging  still  to  be  a  knave.  Dryden. 

4.  A  premonitory  symptom.     "  Some  grudg- 
ini/s  of  tny  fever."  Dryden. 

GRUD^'JNG-LY,  ad.  Unwillingly;  reluctantly; 
with  discontent  or  envy. 

GRO'PL,  n.  [Fr.  gruau.—W.  grual.]  Food 
made  by  boihng  flour  or  meal  in  water.      Shak. 

GRUFF,  a.  [Dut.  grof;  Ger.  grab;  Dan.  grov; 
Sw.  grof.  —  W.  grti^,  what  is  fierce.  —  "  Ap- 
parently contracted  trom  geruh  ;  i.  e.  the  prefix 
ge  and  ruh,  rough."  Lye.]  Sour  or  surly  of  as- 
pect ;  harsh  in  manners  or  voice  ;  rough  ;  un- 
civil ;  rugged ;  rude.  Addison. 

GRDff'LY,  ad.    In  a  gruff  manner;  harshly. 

GRtJFF'NgsS.  n.  Harshness  of  look,  manner,  or 
voice ;  roughness. 

ORU-i'JVJE,n.pl.  [L. 
grtts,  grtiis,  a  crane.] 

iOnitlh.)  A  sub- 
aniily  of  birds  of 
the  order  Grallte 
and  family  Ardeida ; 
cranes.  Gray. 

GROm,  a.  [A.  S.  geo- 
mer,  qeomre,  Krum. 
-Dan., (/rum,  cruel;  um.cmere.. 

Sw.  gryin,  cruel.  —  See  Grim.] 

1.  Sour  ;  surly  ;  severe ;  grim  ;  morose  ;  glum  ; 
sullen  ;  crabbed ;  acrimonious. 

I  (bund  Sir  Thomas  Lee,  who  was  very  grvan:  and  we  had 
Tery  little  discourse.  Clarendon. 


GRfr.M'BLE  (grOm'bl),  V.  n.     FA.  8.  geomrian, 
grieve.  —  1*  r.  grommrler.  — W.  gi-yniialn,  grt 


2.  Deep  in  the  throat,  as  a  sound ;  guttural ; 
rumbling.  Wright. 

to 
,9r»>g- 
narh,  to  grumble.  —  Dut.  i/rommen,  gromnir/en. 
—  Probably  from  ge  and  romtne/tti,  to  rumble. 
Skinner.  — See  Rlmhi.k.I     [i.  oui'MiiLGD  ;  pp. 

OKl'MHLINO,  OKI  MHLKD.J 

1.  To  murmur  with  discontent ;  to  complain ; 
to  find  fault. 

1/ Avarc,  not  using  half  his  store, 

8till  grwiililei  that  he  has  no  more.  Prior. 

2.  To  growl ;  to  gnarl ;  to  snarl.     "The  lion 
.  .  .  grumbks  o'er  his  prey."  iJrydvn. 

3.  To  rumble ;  to  make  a  hoarse  rattle. 

Like  a  storm. 
That  gathers  black  upon  the  fhtwning  sky. 
And  gmniNen  In  the  wind.  Kotce. 

GRCm'BL^R,  n.  One  who  grumbles  ;  amurmurer. 

GROM'BL|NG,n.  A  murmuring  through  discon- 
tent; a  finding  fault;  complamt.  Litdlow. 

GRiJM'BLJNG,p.  a.  Finding  fault;  complaining; 
murmuring.     "  A  grumbling  groom."         Shak. 

GROm'BI-JNG-LY,  arf.    Discontentedly;  sourly. 

GROmE  (grdin),  n.  [L.  grumus;  It.  &;  Rp.grumo; 
Fr.  arumeau.]  A  thick,  viscid  consistence  of  a 
fluid;  a  clot,  as  of  blood.  Quincy. 

GROM'LY,  ad.    In  a  grum  manner ;  sullenly. 

GRUM'M^T,  n.    See  Guommet. 

GRCm'N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  grxira ; 
sourness ;  severity  ;  harshness.  Ash. 

GRy-MOSE'(129),a.  [It.^Sp.^rrwmo*©.]  Clotted; 
concreted;  grumous.  Sc<^t. 

GRO'MOIS,  a.    1.  Thick  ;  clotted.     "  The  blood, 

when  let,  was  .  .  .  grumous."  Arbttthnot. 

2.    {Dot.)  Clubbed;    knotted;    contracted   at 

intervals  into  knots.  Loudon. 

GRtr'MOUS-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
creted. *'  Grumousncss  of  the  blood."  Wiseman. 

GROm'PI-LY,  ad.    Surlily  ;  gruffly.    Mrs.  Butler. 

GROm'PY,  a.  Surly;  angry;  gruff;  morose; 
glum  ;  grum.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halloway. 

GRUN'DgL,  n.     {Ich.)  The  groundling.         Todd. 

GRCn'S^L,  n.    Groundsel.  Milton. 

GRDnT,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  grunan ;  Ger.  grunzen  ;  Dan. 

frynte.  —  L.  grunnio  ;  It.  grognire;  Sp.  gruhir; 
'r.  grognir ;  Gr.  ypi;,  a  gnint ;  YpijC,<>>,  to  grunt. 
—  "  Grunt  seems  to  be  the  same  word  as  groan, 
or  formed  upon  its  past  p.  yront."   Richardson.'] 

[i.  OKl'NTEI)  ;  pp.    QHIINTING,    GRUNTED.]      To 

murmur  or  make  a  noise,  as  a  hog.  S/uik.  Ttckell. 

GRtJNT,  n.    1.  The  noise  of  a  hog.    "TYiegrunts 

of  bristled  boars."  Dryden. 

2.  {Ich.)  A   kind  of  fish ;    a  species  of  the 

genus  Heemulon.     [West  Indies.]      Simmonda. 

GRCtNT'JIR,  n.     1.  One  that  grunts  ;  a  hog ;  a  pig. 

2.  A  kind  of  fish  ;  grunt.  Ainsworth. 

3.  An  iron  rod,  bent  like  a  hook,  used  by  iron- 
founders.  Simmonds. 

GRfJNT'lNG,  n.    The  noise  of  swine.  Gay. 

GRfjNT'lNG-LY,  ad.  Murmuringly;  routteringly. 

t  GRfJN'TLE  (grQnt'tl),  v.  n.  To  grunt :  —to  be 
sulky ;  to  pout.  —  See  Grunt.  HalUwell. 

GRUNT'LING,  n.    A  young  hog ;  a  pig.  Johnson. 

OR0s,n.  [L.]  (Orwi^A.)  A  genus  of  birds  ;  the 
crane.  £ng.  Cyc. 

t  GRUTCH,  V.  n.    To  grudge.  WickUffe. 

t  GROTCH,  n.  Malice ;  ill-will ;  grudge,  lludibras. 

GRY,  n.     [Gr.  ypfc,  a  bit.] 

1.  A  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  Locke. 

2.  Any  thing  very  small  or  of  little  value,  [r.] 

tGRY,  <r.     Grim.   "  The  tyrant  ^ry."    Old  Poem. 

QRi'l.'U-DJE,  n.  pi.  (Ent.)  A  family  of  jump- 
ing orthopterous  insects;  grasshoppers.  Ilarrts. 

ORYL'LVS,n.  [L.  ^ry//(M,  a  locust.]  {Ent.)  A 
genus  of  insects ;  the  grasshopper.         Harris. 

ORY-PH.X  'A,  n.  [L.]  \ral.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
bivalves,  allied  to  the  oyster.  Woodward. 

GRfPH'QN,  n.    See  GHiJ-nx.  Milton. 
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ORf'Pnb'HfS,  n.    [Ghr.  vptMTrff  cunred.]    tifW.) 
A  growing  inwards  of  the  ni^  Brmtde. 

ORY-pI'J^.»:,  n.  pi. 
(Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  tenuiros- 
tral  birds  of  the  or- 
der   Pa-iseres    and 

family  TrnchHida- ;  OrypuiD.vlat 

wedge-tailed  humming-birds.    Gray. 

tGRfTH,  n.    SeeORiTH.     Todd. 

GUA-CHA'r6,  n.  [Sp.] 
{()mith.)  A  nocturnal 
frugivorous  bird  of  South 
America,  belonging  to 
the  family  Cuurimulgi- 
da",  or  goat-suckers,  hav- 
ing a  sombre  plumage 
mixed  with  small  striie 
and  black  dots,  and  val- 
ued for  the  oil  which  it 
furnishes ;  the  Steatoniia 
earipensis.      Humboldt. 

GUA'IAC  (gwa'yyk),  n.    Ouaiacum.  lire- 

GUA'IAC,  o.  Relating  to  guaiacum.  Med.  Jouf 
GUA'IA-ClNE  (Rw5'y»-«In),  n.     (Chem.)    A  sub 

stance  obtained  from  guaiacum.  Hoblyn. 

GUA'lA-<,'f;M  (gwS'y»-kfini)  [gwaVkBm,  S.J.  F.; 

gwa'ys-kaiii,    W.  P.   Sm. ;  g!'»-kBm,   E.;  gwi'- 

kuni,  M'i.],  n. 

1.  {fiot.)  A  genus  of  small  crooked  trees 
found  in  several  of  the  West  India  Islands,  in 
low  places  near  the  sea.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  peculiar  resinous  substance,  occasion- 
ally used  in  medicine,  obtained  from  the  Guaia- 
cum officinale,  a  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
wood  of  which  is  often  imported,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  lignum-vita.  Francis, 

GUAN  (gwan),  n.  {Or- 
nith.)  A  bird,  resem- 
bling the  curassow, 
whose  length  is  about 
thirty  inches,  the  tail 
being  thirteen  inches, 
of  a  dusky  black  above, 
glossed  with  green  and 
olive,  neck  and  breast 
spotted  with  white ; 
Penelope  cristata.     Eng. 

GUA'N.A,  n.  (Zo/l.)  The  name  given  to  several 
species  of  lizards,  the  best  known  species  ol 
which  (Iguana  tuberculatd)  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  America  and  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  is  valued  for  its  flesh;  —  called  also  igu- 
ana. Maunder. 

GUA-NA'C6,  n. ;  pi.  0UANAC08.  (Zonl.)  A  South 
American  wool-bearing  quadruped ;  a  species  of 
Uama.  Bctird. 

GUA-nIF'ER-oCs,  a.  [guano  and  L.  fero,  to 
bear.]     Yielding  guano.  t're. 

GUA'NITE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  native  phosphate  of  mag 
nesia  and  ammonia,  found  in  guano.  Eng.  Cyc. 

GUA'NO,  n.  [Sp.,  from  the  Peruvian  huano, 
dung.  Craig.]  A  substance  found  on  many 
small  islands,  especially  in  the  Southern  Ocean 
and  on  the  coast  of  South  America  and  Africa, 
which  are  the  resort  of  large  flocks  of  sea-birds. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  urate  of  ammonia  and 
other  ammoniacal  salts,  phosphate  and  oxalate 
of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  soda,  formed  from  the 
excrement  of  the  birds,  and  is  an  excellent  ma- 
nure. Ure. 

GUA'RA,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  name  applied  to  the 
scarlet  ibis,  or  Tantaltts  ruber  of  Lmnanis  ;  —  a 
wading  bird  of  beautiful  plumage  inhabiting  the 
tropical  climates  of  America.  XuttaU. 

GUAR'A-NInE  (g»r'»-nln),  n.  [Sp.  guarana,  a 
Brazilian  medicine.]  {Chem.)  A  substance 
found  in  the  fruit  of  PaulUnia  sorbilia.  Hoblyn. 

GUAR-AN-TEE'  (g*r-»n-i«'),  n.  [Old  Fr.  <;Mara«/ ; 
Fr.  garant.]  {Law.)  An  undertaking  to  answer 
for  the  payment  of  some  debt  or  the  perform- 
ance of  some  duty  in  case  of  the  failure  of  an- 
other liable  to  such  payment  or  performance  • 
—  one  who  guarantees  ;  surety.  Brande.  —  He 
to  whom  a  guarantee  is  made  ;  —  correlative  of 
guarantor.  Boitrier. 

Ouarantee  aocir'ies,  joint-stock  companiea,  which, 
upon  payment  of  an  agreed  premium,  guarantee  to  ttis 


Gnan  (Patelope  eritlala). 
Cyc. 
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employer  the  honesty  of  a  person  employed,  or,  at 
least,  undertake  to  make  good  any  defalcations  in  his 
accounts.  Simmonds. 

GirAa-AN-TEE'  (g&r-5in-te'),  v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  gtia- 
rantir ;  Fr.  garantir ;  It.  giuirantire  \  Sp.  ga- 
rantir.  — A.  S.  warian,  to  beware  ;  Dut.  waeren. 
—  See  Waekant.]  [i.  guaraxteeu  ;  »/j.  gvar- 
ANTEEiNO,  GUAUANTEED.]  {^Lato.)  To  Under- 
take to  perform  or  to  pay  for  another,  in  case  of 
the  failure  of  the  latter  ;  to  secure  the  perform- 
ance of ;  to  warrant ;  to  insure. 

jgcg-  Johnson  says,  "  The  substantive  and  the  verb 
are  indifferently  written  guarantee  and  sruaranty." 
The  verb  is  written  guaranty  in  most  of  the  English 
dictionaries  ;  but  in  Smart's  dictionary  it  is  written 
guarantee ;  and  this  is  now  the  prevailing  ortliography. 

GUAR'AN-TOR  (gSr'rsin-tor  or  gSr-sn-tbr',  130),  n. 
{Law.)  One  who  gives  surety  or  makes  a  guar- 
anty ;  a  wrarrantor; — correlative  of  guarantee. 

A  guarantor  differs  from  a  surety  in  this,  that  the  former 
cannot  be  sued  until  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  principal, 
when  sued!  while  the  latter  may  be  sued  at  the  same  time 
with  the  principal.  Jiouvier. 

CUAr'AN-TY  (gSr'rsin-te),  n.  {Law.)  A  gviaran- 
tee.— See  (juarantee.  Jiolingbroke. 

?uAr'AN-TY  (gSr'rjn-tS),  v.  a.  To  warrant ;  to 
guarantee.— See  Guarantee.  Johnson. 

II  GUARD  (gard)  [gird,  P.  Ja.  S.  E.  K.  R.  Wb. ; 
g'ard,  Sm. ;  gyard,  W.  J.  F."],  v.  a.  ["  Guard,  i.  e. 
ward ;  either  ge-ward,  qward,  guard,  or  A.  S. 
w  changed  into  g  by  tne  Fr. ;  and  thus  guard 
borrowed  back  from  Fr.  garder ;  It.  guardare ; 
from  A.  S.  icardian,  weardian,  to  look  at,  or  di- 
rect the  view."  Richardson.  —  See  Ward.]  [i. 
guarded;  pp.  guarding,  guarded.] 

1.  To  watch  by  way  of  defence  or  security  ; 
to  secure  against  injury,  loss,  attack,  or  oppo- 
sition ;  to  protect ;  to  defend ;  to  shield ;  to  keep. 

Fixed  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe.      Drjiden. 
The  port  of  Genoa  is  very  ill  guarded  against  the  storms. 

Addi^n. 

2.  tTo  adorn  with  lists,  laces,  or  ornamental 
borders,  as  a  garment.  Shak. 

3.  tTo  gird;  to  fasten  by  binding.  Bp.Hall. 
Syn.  —  See  Keep. 

JGUARD  (gard),  V.  n.  To  be  in  a  state  of  caution 
or  defence  ;  to  take  care. 

To  guard  against  such  mistakes,  it  is  necessary  to  acquaint 
ourselves  a  little  with  words.  Watts. 

I  GUARD  (gard),  n.     [It.  guardia;    Sp.  guarda; 

Fr.  garde.  —  See  Guard,  v.  a.] 

1.  Defence,  or  that  which  defends ;  a  shield. 

At  Athens,  the  nicest  and  best-studied  behavior  was  not  a 
■ufhcient  guard  for  a  man  of  great  capacity.  Burke. 

2.  A  man,  or  a  body  of  men,  for  defence  ;  a 
sentinel ;  a  sentry. 

They,  usurping  arbitrary  power,  had  their  guards  and 
spies  after  the  practice  of  tyrants.  Swift. 

King  Henry  [VII.] ordained  a  band  of  tall,  personable 

men  to  be  attending  upon  him,  which  was  called  the  king's 
guard,  -  Baker. 

3.  A  state  of  caution  or  vigilance  ;  watchful- 
ness ;  circumspection;  watch;  care;  custody. 

Temerity  puts  a  man  off  his  guard.  V Estrange. 

4.  Anticipation  of  objections  ;  caution  of  ex- 
pression. 

They  have  expressed  themselves  with  as  few  guards  and 
restrictions  as  I.  Atterlmry. 

5.  t  An  ornamental  hem,  lace,  or  border. 

The  guards  are  but  sliglitly  basted  on.  Shak. 

6.  The  part  of  the  hilt  of  a  sword  which  cov- 
ers and  protects  the  hand.  Johr^son. 

7.  The  conductor  of  a  coach  or  a  rail-way 
train.  Simmonds. 

8.  {Fencing.)  A  posture  to  defend  the  body 
from  the  sword  of  the  opponent.  Johnson. 

9.  The  railing  of  the  promenade  deck  of  a 
steamer.  Wright. 

10.  Any  thing  used  to  prevent  injury  from 
abrasion,  as  the  upright  pieces  fastened  to  the 
lock-gates  of  a  canal,  the  projecting  framework 
at  the  sides  of  a  steamboat,  &c.  Francis. 

Advanced  guard,  (Mil.)  a  detachment  of  troops  pre- 
ceding the  march  of  the  main  bo  ,y  ;  a  vanguard. 

HGUARD'A-BLE  (gard'fi-hl),  a.  That  inay  be 
guarded;  capable  of  being  protected.  Williams. 

II  tGUARD'A(?E  (gard'9j),  n.  The  state  of  wardship. 

"  A  maid  .  .  .  run  from  her  gttxirdage."      Shak. 

JlGUARD'ANT  (gard'jnt),  a.  1.  f  Acting  in  the 
capacity  of  a  guardian.  Shak. 


■  2.  {Her  )  Having  the  face  turned  towards  the 
spectator  ;  as,  "  A  leopard  gtiardant." 

II  t  GUARD'ANT  (g4rd'9nt),  n.  A  guardian.  "  My 
angry  gua'rdant  stood  alone."  Shak. 

II  GUARD'-BOAT,  n.  A  boat  employed  for  watch- 
ing ;  a  boat  for  observing  ships  in  a  harbor.  Coo^e. 

II  GUARD'-CIIAM-B^R,  n.  [^uard  and  chamber.] 
A  guard-room.  1  Kings  xiv.  28. 

II  GUARD'pn,  p.  a.  1.  "Watched  ;  defended;  pro- 
tected.    "  Guarded  gold."  Miicon. 

2.  t  Adorned  with  lace,  hem,  or  border. 

a  long  motley,  guarded  with  yellow.  Shak. 

3.  Cautious  ;  wary  ;  circumspect ;  watchful ; 
as,  "  He  was  guarded  in  his  manner." 

II  GUARD'5D-LY  (gard'ed-le),  ad.  In  a  guarded 
manner  ;  cautiously  ;  warily. 

II  GUARD'^D-NESS  (gard'ed-nes),  n.  Caution; 
cautiousness ;  wariness.  Todd. 

II  GUARD' gR  (gard'er),  ti.  One  who  guards.  Sandys. 

IJtGUARD'FUL  (gard'ful),  a.  Wary;  cautious; 
watchful.     "■  A  guardful  eye."  A.Hill. 

GUARD'-H6i)se,  n.  The  house  or  building  in 
which  a  guard  of  soldiers  is  kept.      SimHionds. 

II  GUAR  Dl-AN  (gar'de-sin  or  gard'ysm)  [gar'de-^n, 
P.  Ja.  R. ;  gar'dyein,  i>.  E. ;  gyar'de-fin  or  gyir'- 
je-?n,  W. ;  gyar'de-jn,  J. ;  gyard'yjin,  F.  K. ; 
g'ard'yjn,  S/w.],  n.  [It.  guardiano  ;  Sp.  guardi- 
an; Yr.  gardien.  —  See  Guard.] 

1.  A  warden ;  one  to  whom  the  care  and  pres- 
ervation of  any  thing  is  intrusted  ;  a  protector ; 
a  keeper ;  a  preserver.  "  The  appointed  guar- 
(f/«ws  of  the  Christian  faith."  Waterland.  "Pes- 
tilence the  guardian  of  her  throne."     Savage. 

2.  {Law.)  A  person  appointed  to  have  the 
custody  of  the  person  or  property  of  an  infant, 
or  of  a  person  incapable  of  directing  his  own 
affairs.  Cowell. 

Guardian  of  the  spiritualities,  (Eccl.  LaiD.)  a  person 
to  whom  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  any  diocese  is 
committed,  during  tlie  vacancy  of  the  see.  Cowell.  — 
Guardian  of  the  temporalities,  one  to  whom  the  tempo- 
ral jurisdiction  and  the  profits  of  the  see  are  commit- 
ted during  a  vacancy.  Whishaw. 
II  GUAR'DI-AN,  a.  Protecting;  superintending; 
watching  over.     "  Guardian  angels."     Dryden. 

Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage. 

The  promised  father  of  the  future  age.  Pope. 

t  GUAR'D{-AN-A9E,  n.    Guardianship.   Holland. 

tGUAR'DI-ANCE,  n.     Guardianship.      Bp.Hall. 

I  GUAR'DI-AN-ESS,  n.  A  female  guardian.  "  A 
trusty,  watchful  guardiaiiess."  Beau.  A,  FL 

I  GUAR'D|-AN-IZE,  V.  n.  To  act  the  part  of  a 
guardian.  '  [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

GUAR'DJ-AN-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  guardian. 
Nor  left  me  gwirdianlcss  alone.  Cooper. 

GUAR'Dl-AN-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  guardi- 
an.    "  Guardianship  of  the  laws."  Swift. 

GUARD'-IR-ON  (gard'l-urn),  n.  {Nant.)  An 
arched  bar  placed  over  the  ornamental  figures 
on  the  head  or  the  quarter  of  a  ship,  to  defend 
them  from  injury.  Falconer. 

GUARD'LgSS,  a.  Without  guard  or  defence. 
"A  rich  land,  guardless  and  undefended."  South. 

I  GUARD'— ROOM,  n.     A  room  in  which  those  who 

are  appointed  to  watch  assemble.  Malone. 

GUARD'SHIp,  n.  1.  Care;  protection;  over- 
sight. "  Wise  and  careful  _(7(^a/Y/«/itp."  Swift. 
2.  A  vessel  of  war  appointed  to  superintend 
the  marine  affairs  in  a  harbor  or  a  river,  and  to 
receive  seamen  who  are  impressed  in  time  of 
war.  Mar.  Did. 

II  GUARD^'MAN,  n.     A  man  who  guards  or  keeps 

guard  or  watch ;  a  watchman ;  sentinel.  Ec.  Rev. 

tGUAR'lSH  (gAr'jsh),  V.  a.  [Fr.  guerir.]  To 
heal ;  to  cure.  Spenser. 

tGUA'RY-MfR'A-CLE  (gwa're-mir'?-kl),  n.  [Corn. 
gtiare-mirkl.     Todd.]     A  miracle-play.    Carew. 

GUA'VA  (gwa'v?)  [gwa'v?i,  P.  Wb. ;  gwa'vai,  Sm.  ; 
gwl'vii,  K.],  n.  [Sp.  guayaba.]  The  fruit  of 
the  I'sidium  pnmifenim  (red  guava)  and  the 
Psidiu7n  pyriferum  (white  guava),  grovi'ing  in 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  of  a  fra- 
grant and   peculiar  odor,  and  much  esteemed. 


especially  in  the  form  of  a  jelly: — the  tree 
which  produces  the  guava.  P.  Cyc. 

GUA'VA-JEL'LY,  w.  A  rich  jelly  made  in  the 
West  Indies  from  the  guava.  Simmonds. 

tGU'BpR-NANCE,  w.  Government.  "Ihegtiber- 
nancc  of  all  the  king's  tenants."  Strype. 

t  GU'B^R-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  guberno,  gubernatus.] 
To  govern  ;  to  rule.  Cockeram. 

GU-B^R-NA'TION,  71.  Government,  [r.]  "Ex' 
tensive  gubemation."  Watts.  "  External  gubcr- 
nation  of  the  church."     Spottiswood. 

fGU'BpR-NA-TlVE  [gu-ber'nj-tiv,  Ja.  K.  Todd, 
Maunder,  C. ;  gu'ber-na-tjv,  Sm.  O.  Wb.],  a. 
Governing  ;  ruling ;  directing.  Chaucer. 

GU-Bf.R-N A-T6'R[-AL,  a.  fL.  gubemafor,  a  gov- 
ernor.—  See  Governor.]  Belonging  to  a  gov- 
ernor ;  a.s,"  A  gubernatorial  election."  [A  word 
sometimes  used  in  the  U.  S.]  B.  Russell. 

GUD'DLE,  V.  n.  To  drink  much  or  greedily ;  to 
guzzle.     [Local,  Eng.]  Jennings. 

GUD(?'EON  (gud'jiin),  n.     [Fr.  goujon.] 

1.  {Ich.)  The  common  name  of  small  fresh- 
water fishes  of  the  family  Cyprinidte,  and  genus 
Gobio. 

flcg-  The  common  gudgeon  ( Oobio  jluviatHis)  is  a 
small  fish,  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  common 
in  the  streams  of  England.     Baird. 

2.  A  man  easily  cheated.  Ihike. 

3.  A  bait ;  an  allurement ;  —  in  allusion  to 
the  gudgeon's  being  used  as  a  bait  for  pike. 

But  fish  not  with  this  melancholy  bait. 

For  this  fool's  gudgeon,  this  opinion.  Shak. 

4.  {Mech.)  That  part  of  a  horizontal  shaft  or 
axle  which  turns  in  the  collar.  Grier. 

5.  {S'a%it.)  A  clamp  of  iron  or  other  metal 
attached  to  the  stern-post,  and  having  a  hole  to 
receive  the  pintle  of  the  rudder.         Mar.  Diet. 

To  swallow  a  gudgeon,  to  be  deceived. 

GUD^'EON  (gud'jun),  V.  a.  To  ensnare;  to  im- 
pose upon.  '  Wedgewood. 

GUE'BRES,  or  GUE'B^R^,  n.  pi.  [i.  e.  Giaours, 
infidels.]  The  sectaries  of  the  ancient  Persian 
religion,  who  worshipped  fire ;  —  so  called  by 
the  Mahometans.  Brande, 

GUEL'D5R-RO§E,  n.    See  Gelder-ROSE.    Todd. 

GUELFS  (gwglfs),  n.  pi.  [A  name  derived  from 
the  great  German  house  of  the  Welfs  or  Gtielfs.] 
A  political  party,  in  Italian  history,  during  the 
middle  ages,  the  feuds  between  which  and  the 
opposite  party  of  the  Ghibellines  long  distracted 
that  country.  —  See  Ghibellines.        Brande. 

GUELFH'JC  (gwSirjk),  a.  Noting  a  Hanoverian 
order  of  knighthood,  founded,  in  1815,  by  George 
IV.,  of  England,  then  prince  regent.     Brande. 

GUELPHS  (gwSlfs),  n.pl.     Same  as  Guelfs. 

GUER'DON  (ger'don)  [ger'dun,  W.  P.  F.  Sm. ; 
gwer'dun  or  ger'^dun,  Ja.  ;  gwer'diin,  S.  K.],  n. 
[It.  guiderdone ;  Fr.  (jua-don.  —  See  Reward.] 
A  reward ;  a  recompense  ;  remuneration  ;  re- 
quital,    [r.]  Spenser. 

Verse,  like  the  laurel,  its  immortal  meed, 

Should  be  the  guerdon  of  a  noble  deed.  Cowper. 

t  GUER'DON  (ger'don),  V.  a.     To  reward.      Shak. 

t  GUER'DON-A-BLE,  a.  Worthy  of  reward  ;  that 
may  be  recompensed.  Sir  G.  Buck. 

tGUER'DON-LESS,  rt.     Unrewarded.       Chaucer. 

OUE-RIL  'LA  (ge-ril'l?),  n.  ;  pi.  guerillas.  [Sp. 
guerrilla,  little  war.] 

1.  A  petty  warfare  ;  a  predatory  expedition. 

2.  A  partisan  or  irregular  soldier,  or  a  band 
of  irregular  soldiers.  Qu.  Rev. 

ftg"  The  term  is  often  used  adjectively  ;  as,  "  Gue- 
rilla bands  "  ;  "  Guerilla  chief"  ;  "■Guerilla  soldier." 

GUER'ITE,  n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  A  small  tower  of 
stone  or  of  wood,  generally  upon  the  point  of  a 
bastion,  or  on  the  angles  of  the  shoulder,  to 
hold  a  sentinel.  Craig. 

GUESS  (g6s),  V.  n.  [Dut.  gissen;  Dan.  giette  ;  Sw. 
gissa:  —  Gael.  <Sf  Ir.  geas.]  \i.  guessed;  pp. 
guessino,  guessed.] 

1.  To  judge  at  random,  or  without  any  certain 
evidence  ;  to  conjecture  ;  to  divine  ;  to  surmise. 

Should  he  not  very  often  guess  rightly  of  things  to  come? 

RateigK 
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8.  To  suppose  ;  to  believe ;  to  think. 

8be,  OHemna  that  he  wu  a  gardener.  _ 

John  XX.  15,  WfekUffrU  Tram. 

If  they  would  yield  ui  but  the  •up<-rflulty,  while  It  were 

wholeioine,  we  might  (/oe«i  they  relieved  ui  humanely.  Shak. 

An  llrhrcw,  aa  I  yatMi,  and  of  our  tribe.  Millim. 

Once  in  twenty -four  hours  tiunuugh;  and  nobody,  I  hikm, 
will  think  it  toil  much.  Luvkt. 

««-  Tlio  UHO  (if  this  word,  m  Bynonymous  with  to 
tuppose,  to  believe,  to  think,  liaa  been  itaid  to  \w  aliiiuxt 
periiliar  to  New  Kneland.  It  iti  true  that  tliiii  use  of 
ft  18  very  coiiiiiioii  here  —  probably  iiiiicli  more  so  than 
in  Great  Hritain.  I.aiubort,  an  EngllHli  traveller,  Hays 
of  the  people  of  Now  Biiglaiid,  "  IiiHtead  of  ii««viniHA', 
titupiising,  or  Ae/iecinB-,  they  always  guens  at  every 

thinx." 

"  The  employ inont  ot  gaeii.i,  to  express  a  vast  varie- 
ty of  mental  processes,  —  to  think,  lo  prt>sume,  to  sup- 
pose, to  ima(,''»e.  «"  believe,  &,c.,  &c.,— was  one  of 
the  earliest  poculiarilies  of  speech  observed  in  Ameri- 
ca."   C.  Jl.  BristeiL 

Halliwell  defines  to  gues-t,  as  used  in  various  dia- 
lects in  EiiKland,  to  suppose  to  belirre  ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  used  in  this  manner  by  Wicklifle,  Sliakspeare, 
Milton,  and  Locke,  in  tlie  above  cited  quotations. — 
•'  The  greatest  abuse  of  this  word,"  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Pickering,  "  is  guessing  about  things  well  known." 

GUfiSS,  I',  a.  To  judge  at  random ;  to  conjecture ; 
to  divine. 

Of  Drydcn'a  sUigKlshnesa  in  convcrMtion,  it  U  vain  to 
learch  or  guem  the  cause.  Johnson. 

GUfiSS  (g8s),  n.  Judgment  without  certain 
grounds  ;  conjecture  ;  supposition  ;  surmise. 

The§e  are  my  Quesses  concerning  the  means  whereby  the 
understanding  comes  to  have  and  retain  simple  ideas.  Locke. 
Syn.— See  Conjecture. 

GUfcSS'pit  (gSa'^r),  n.  One  who  guesses  ;  a  con- 
jecturer ;  a  sunniser. 

A  go<Ml  fiuesivtr  might  reasonably  conjecture  the  monarchy 
. . .  would  be  restored.  Jortin. 

tGUESS'lNG-LY  (SSs'jng-l?),  orf.  In  a  guessing 
manner;  conj'ecturally.  Shak. 

GUES'SIVE,  a.  Conjectural.  "  The //lics.me  in- 
terpretations of  dim-eyed  man."  [k.]  Feltluim. 

GIj'ESS'VVORK  (ps'wUrk),  n.  Work  done  by 
guess  :  — a  conjecture.     "  Mere  guesswork." 

Arbuthnot. 

GUEST  (|«st),  n.  [Goth,  gasts  ;  A.  S.  gest ;  Dut. 
&  Gcr.gast ;  Dan.  giest ;  Sw.  gasi :  — W.  gwes- 
iai.]  One  entertained  in  the  house,  or  at  the 
table,  of  another  ;  a  visitor ;  a  visitant. 

True  friendship's  laws  arc  by  this  rule  expressed. 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  going,  ipiest.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Every  guest  is  a  visitor ;  hut  every  visitor 
Is  not  a  guest.  A  visitor  simply  comes  to  see  a  per- 
son ;  a  guest  partakes  of  his  hospitality. 

t GUEST,  V.  n.  To  be  entertained  in  the  house, 
or  at  the  table,  of  another.  Heytoood. 

My  hope  was  now 
To  guest  witli  him.  Chapman. 

Gl/6ST'-CII.\.M-BeR,  n.  A  chamber  of  enter- 
tainment. Mark  xiv.  14. 

tGUfiST'-RlTE,  n.  A  rite,  observance,  or  office 
due  to  a  guest.  Chapman. 

BUfcST'ROPE,  n.  (N'atU.)  A  rope  by  which  a 
boat  is  kept  steady  while  it  is  in  tow.         Shak. 

GUEST'Wl^E  (sgst'wTz),  ad.  In  the  manner,  or 
the  capacity,  of  a  guest.  Shak. 

GVF-FAW',n.  A  boisterous  laugh  ;  a  horse-laugh. 
[A  Scottish  word.]       Dr.  Chalmers.  Jamieson. 

gOg'GLE,  v.  n.     [Gael,  glug.]     See  Gurgle. 

GCiIR  (gUr),  n.  {Min.)  A  name  applied  in  the 
East  Indies  to  a  loose  earthy  deposit  from  wa- 
ter found  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  usually  white, 
but  sometimes  red  or  yellow  from  a  mixture  of 
clay  or  ochre.  Wright. 

GUi-A'cyM  (gw9-5'kijm),  n.  Guaiacum. — See 
Gi  AIA.CIM.  Walker. 

GUi'B.A,  n.  {Zoul.)  A  quadruped  resembling  the 
gazelle.  Goldsmith. 

II  GUlO'A-BLE  (|Id'9-bl),  a.  That  may  be  guided 
or  governed  by  counsel.  "A  submissive  and 
guidahle  spirit.  Sprat. 

|lGUiD'A(?E  (|ld'9j),  n.  1.  The  reward  given  to 
a  guide,     [r.]  Ainsworth. 

2.  The  act  of  guiding ;  guidance.  "  Go  be- 
neath his  guidage."  Southey. 

|GU[l)'ANCE  (gid'jns),  n.  The  act  of  guiding; 
direction  ;  government ;  lead. 


FollowlnR  the  guUlemee  of  her  blinded  truett.       Spenmr. 
Hince  Wiadom's  sacred  gniiliutrr  he  nursuei, 
Give  to  the  stranger  (uest  a  strangers  dues.  Pope. 

II  GUIDE  (ild)  [lid,  P.  E.  Ja.;  g«M,  K. ;  Jyld,  S. 
IV.  J.  F.  ;  I'ld,  Sm.],  v.  a.  [It.  ouidare ;  Sp. 
giiiar ;  Fr.  gitider.  "  It  is  [A.  S.l  ge-wit-an, 
yc-wit-ed,  gtcitud,  gwied,  gtiide."  Jtichardton.] 
[i.  Ol'IUEU  ;  pp.  utii>l.\o,  OlIUBD.] 

1.  To  direct  or  lead  in  a  way ;  to  conduct. 

still  he  him  guiilnl  over  hill  and  dale.  t<]>eiuer. 

One  of  the  sndilest  things  almut  human  nature  is,  that  a 

man  may  giiiilv  others  in  the  path  of  life  without  walking  in 

it  himself;  that  lie  uiay  be  a  pilot,  and  yet  a  castaway.   Ilare. 

2.  To  direct;  to  rule  ;  to  govern;  to  manage  ; 
to  regulate ;  to  control ;  to  preside  over. 

A  king  is  sought  to  guute  the  growing  state.  DrjfHen. 

lie  will  guiile  his  alfairs  witli  discretion.        J't.  czii.  5. 
Syn.  — See  CO.NDUCT. 

II  GUIDE  (|ld),  n.  [It.guida  ;  Sp.  guia  ;' Tr.guide.] 
He  who,  or  that  which,  guides  or  directs  ;  a  di- 
rector ;  a  conductor. 

So  here  I  hired  two  Indians  to  l>e  my  gmdet.    Uackluyt. 
He  for  my  sake  the  raging  ocean  tried. 
And  wrath  of  Heaven,  my  still  auspicious  guide.  Dryiten. 
But  we  have  sure  experience  for  our  guide.       Dryden. 

II  GUIDE'LESS  (|id'l?s),  o.  Having  no  guide. 
"  His  guideless  youth."  I'ope. 

II  GUIde'POST  (|id'i)«8t),  n.  A  post  where  two  or 
more  roads  meet,  directing  the  traveller  which 
to  follow ;  a  finger-post. 

II  GUID'?R  (?ld'?r),  n.    A  director  ;  a  guide,   [r.] 

But  now  nine  hundred  chariots  roll  along; 

Expert  their  guider»,  and  their  horses  strong.      Parnett. 

II  tGUID' PR-ESS,  M.    She  who  guides.     Cliaucer. 
GUID'ING, n.    Direction ;  guidance.  Com. Prayer. 

GUi'DQN  (ii'don),  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  t  A.  standard-bearer ;  a  standard.  Ashmole. 

2.  A  cavalry  banner.  Stocqtteler. 

GUIlD  (illd),  n.  [A.  S.  gild,  geld,  gyld,  a  pay- 
ment, a  fraternity ;  gildan,  or  gyldun,  to  pay ; 
M.  Goth,  gild  ;  Dut.  &;  Ger.  gelil ;  Icel.  gilldi.] 

1.  A  payment ;  a  contribution ;  a  tax. 

Richardson. 

2.  A  society ;  a  corporation ;  a  fraternity  or 
association,  generally  of  merchants  ;  —  so  called 
because  every  one  had  to  pay  something  towards 
the  charge  and  support  of  the  company.  Cowell. 

3.  t  The  place  or  building  in  which  a  society 
meet. 

The  room  was  large  and  wide 
As  it  some  guild  or  solemn  temple  were.        Spenter. 

tGUlLD'A-BLE  (5IId'?-bl),  a.  Liable  to  tax.  "In 
places  guildablc."  Spelman. 

GUILD'^R  (flld'er),  n.  [Dut.  ^  Ger.  gulden.']  A 
Dutch  com  of  the  value  of  20  stivers,  or  Is. 
9rf.  sterling  (about  42  cents) ;  —  written  also 
gilder.  Crabb. 

GUILD'HALL  (llld'hai),  n.     The  hall  in  which  a 

guild,  or  corporation,  usually  assembles }  a  town- 
all ; —  particularly  the  hall  or  court  of  judica- 
ture of  the  city  of  London.  Shak. 

The  mayor  towards  gmldhatthiei  him  in  all  post       Shak. 

II  GUILE  (ill)  [|yll,  S.  W.  J.  F.  C. ;  |ll,  P.  E.  Ja. ; 
gsil,  K. ;  g'll,  Sm.],  n.  [Old  Fr.  guille,  gille. 
"From  [A.  S.]  tciglian,  we  have  to  trtfe;  the 
usual  prefix  ge  fonna  ge-tcig linn,  whence  we  have 
guile.'      Richardson. —  See   Wile.]  Craft; 

cunning;    duplicity;    deceit;   fraud;    insidious 
artifice ;  wile. 
Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guilr..      John  i.  47. 

lltGUILE  (|ll),  r.  a.  [Tr.  giiiUer.)  To  disguise 
cunningly ;  to  conceal.  "  A  fair  show  to  guile 
his  mischiefs."  Beau.  4|  Fl. 

II  tGUIL'gD  (|ir?d),  a.    Treacherous  ;  deceiving. 
The  gniled  shore  to  a  most  dangerous  sea.  Shak. 

II  GUlLE'Ft)L  (gH'fQI),  n.  Insidious;  deceitful; 
treacherous.     "  Gt/i/c/M/ words."  Shak. 

||GUIlE'fOl-LY  (gll'fOI-l?),  ad.  In  a  guileful 
manner ;  insidiously  ;  t»eacherously.       Milton. 

II  GUILE'Fl>T.-NftSS  (girffll-nis),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  guileful ;  secret  treachery.  Tod<l. 

II  GUILE'Lpss  (5iri?s),  a.  Free  from  deceit  or 
guile  ;  honest ;  artless  ;  pure.  Thomson. 

llGUTLE'LgSS-NfiSS  (gll'les-nSs),  n.  Quality  of 
being  guileless ;  freedom  from  deceit.        Todd. 


ft  OUfL'^B  (iil'^r),  n.    A  deeeiver ;  a  tnitor. 

And  thus  Iha  gnUer  is  bccnllcd.  Oomm 

GUlL'Lg-MftTS  (|inf-m«u),  n.p/.    [Fr.]    Marka 

of    quotation,    or    quotation-points ;     inverted 

commas  and  apoHtrophi-H,  thus  [""],  used  to 

distinguish  words  quoted  from  another  author; 

—  so  called  from  the  inventor.  U.  iSrotcn. 
OVlL'Ul^-Mi'tr     (Jll'l^-niBt),     n. 

{(trnith.)  The  common  name 
of  aquatic  birds  of  the  sub-fuin- 
ily  brincf,  allied  to  the  divers  ; 

—  found  in  the  Arctic  seas 
of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
and  migratory  in  winter  in 
large  comnanies,  along  the 
coasts  of  Norway  and  Kug- 
land.  Gray. 

eulL'I.p-VAT,  n.     (Ihstilling.) 
A  vat  for  fermenting  liquors. 
Wright. 

fiUJL-LO^HE',  n.  [Fr.,  from  Or. 
yuiof,  a  member,  and  i6\oi,  a 
snare.l  (Arch.)  An  ornament 
formea  by  two  or  more  intertwin- 
ing bands.  Weak. 

ODIL-LO-TIJVE'  (gTI-lo-tfin')  [gll'lo- 
ten,  P.'Ja.  K.  R. ;  |Il-yo-ten^,  Sm. 
Wr.;  p\'o-tln,  lVb.],n'.  [Fr.]  An  instrument 
of  capital  punishment,  used  in  France,  which 
separates  the  head  from  the  body  at  one  stroke. 
49*  It  was  named  from  its  introducer,  Jooeph  Ig- 
nace  Ouillotin,  who  is  erroneously  supixMHrd  both  to 
have  invented  and  to  have  (terished  by  it.  Tha 
maiden,  formerly  used  in  Sc^>tland,  was  similar  to  the 
guillotine  in  its  construction  and  mode  of  execution. 
Brande. 

GUIL-LQ-T}nE'  (|Tl-lo-t«n'),  r.  a.     [i.   oriLLO- 

TINEI)  ;  pp.  OlILLOTIMSO,  OflLLOTI.VED.]     To 

behead  or  decapitate  by  the  guillotine.    Watson. 

GUlLL§(|TU),n.  (Bo/.)  The  com  marigold.  Clarke. 

GUlLT  (gilt),  n.  [A.  S.  aylt,  debt,  guilt  \gyldan, 
to  pay;  Dan.  yield;  Icel.  giald.  —  "  The  Ger. 
gelten,  in  earlier  times,  not  only  signified  to  pay, 
but  when  there  was  no  restitutiim,  to  be  obliged 
to  submit  one's  self  to  punishment."  Bosworth. 

—  "  Guilt  is  gewigU-d,  quilcd,guird,  guilt,  the 
past  p.  of  [A.  S.]  qetciglan."  It.  Tooke.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  guilty,  or  of  having  vio- 
lated a  law,  knowing  it  to  be  such ;  criminality ; 
guiltiness ;  criminousness. 

Thus  guiH  of  to  guile,  or  be^ile;  to  find  gmtt  In  a  man  is 
to  find  that  he  has  been  beguiled,  that  is,  by  the  devil,  **in- 
stigantc  diabolo,"  as  it  is  Inserted  in  ail  indictments  inr 
murder.  Trrtich. 

An  Involuntary  act.  a*  it  has  no  claim  to  merit,  so  neither 
can  it  induce  any  guiU;  the  concurrence  of  the  will,  when  it 
has  its  choice  either  to  do  or  to  avoid  the  fisct  in  quentioo, 
(King  the  only  thing  that  rendera  human  actions  either 
praiseworthy  or  culpable.  Hlackttome. 

2.  A  crime ;  an  offence ;  misdeed ;  delin- 
quency.    "  Close,  pent-up  gtuOt."  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Criminal. 

GUlLT'l-LY  (flU'e-Ie),  ad.  In  a  guilty  manner ; 
criminally. 

GUlLT'l-NfiSS  (gilt  Vn«8).  '»• 
guilty  ;  criminality. 

GUlLT'LfSS,  a.  L  Free  from  guilt;  innocent; 
unpolluted ;  immaculate. 

The  Lord  will  not  hold  him  gmltletf  that  taketh  his  nam* 
in  vain.  Kr.  xz.  7. 

2.  Having  no  experience.  "  Heifers  guiltiest 
of  the  yoke."  Pope. 

GUlLT'I.pSS-LY  (gllt'l98-l?),  ad.  In  a  guiltless 
manner;  innocently. 

GUlliT'LpSS-NfeSS  (gllt'l?«-n«s),  n.  Freedom 
from  guilt ;  innocence.  King  Charles. 

GUlLT'-SlCK  (gllt'slk).  a.  Diseased  by  guilt. 
"  A  guilt-sick  conscience."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

GUIlT'-STAINED  (gllt'stiod),  a.  Polluted  with 
crimes.  Maurtce. 

GUtL'TY  (gll't?),  a.  1.  Having  guilt ;  justl;r 
chargeable  with  a  crime ;  not  innocent ;  crimi- 
nal. 

There  is  no  man  that  is  knowingly  wicked  but  It  owttir  lo 
himself:  and  there  is  no  nuin  that  cairka  guUt  about  Mm  bat 
he  receives  a  sting  into  liis  soul.  TtOotmm. 

2.  t  Conscious. 

T II  give  out .  . .  that  I  know  the  tfme  and  place  wbere  he 
stole  it,  though  my  soul  t>e  (^nlriroruosach  lh!n(.  B. 


The  state  of  beintf 
Shak. 
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GUMPTION 


Jiryileji. 


3.  Condemned  to  payment,     [r.] 

Gods  of  the  liquid  realms  on  which  I  row, 
If,  given  by  you,  the  laurel  bind  my  brow, 
Assist  to  make  me  utulty  of  my  vow. 

Syn.  — See  Criminal. 

♦■  GUIl'TV-LIKE  (iirt?-lik),  ac?.   Guiltily.  SJiak. 

GUIM'BARD,  n.  A  musical  instrument ;  the  jews- 
harp.  '  Maunder. 

GUIM'PLE,  ».    See  Wimple.  Todd. 

GUTn'PA  din'?),  n.    An  English  gold  coin  of  the 

value  of  21  shillings  sterling  (about  $'o)  ;  —  now 

disused. 

4^  Guineas  were  first  coined,  in  1662,  of  gold 

brought  from  Ouinea  ;  whence  the  name.     Brande. 

GUIN'5A-C0RN,  n.  A  vegetable  growing  in  Ara- 
bia, most  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  also  in  the 
West  Indies,  that  produces  a  kind  of  grain 
which  is  esteemed  a  hearty  food  for  laborers ; 
Egj'ptian  millet ;  Sorghum  vulgare.       Loudon. 

GUIn'^A-DEER  (|In'e-dSr),  n.  A  small  quadru- 
ped, a  native  of  Guinea.  Hill. 

GUIN'^A-DROP'P^R  (|ifn'e-dr8p'?'').»»'  One  who 
cheats  by  dropping  guineas  ;  a  swindler. 

Who  now  the  guinea-dropper's  bait  regards?         Gay. 

GUIn'PA-FOWl,  n.  i^Oi-nith.)  A  fowl  inhabit- 
ing Africa  and  its  adjacent 
islands,  having  a  dark  blu- 
ish-gray plumage,  sprin- 
kled with  round  white 
spots.  It  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  domestic 
cock,  and  has  a  harsh  and  Guinea-fowl 

unpleasant  voice  ;  Guinea-       (Swnida  iMleagris). 
hen ;  Numida  meleagris.     Baird. 

GUiN'^;A-GRAIN§,  n.  pi.     Grains  of  paradise. 

GUIN'^A-GRAsS,  n.  A  tall,  strong  grass  nat- 
uralized in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Southern 
States,  having  been  introduced  from  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Africa.  Farm.  Ency. 

GUIN'5A-HEN  (|tn'e-hen),  n.  A  domestic  Afri- 
can fowl.  —  See  'Guinea-fowl.  Dumpier. 

GUlN'^A-PEP'PgR  (gin'e-pgp'er),  n.  The  seeds 
of  two  species  of  Amomum  {Amomtim  grana- 
paradisi,  and  Amomum  grandijlorum),  from 
Africa,  powerfully  aromatic,  stimulant,  and 
cordial.  P.  Cyc. 

GUiN'?A-PIG  (|lM'?-pIg),  n.  {Zool.)  A  small 
Brazilian  animal ;  the  Cavia  cobaya  of  Lin- 
naeus ;  —  often  domesticated,  and  kept  as  a  pet. 
—  See  Cavy.  Baird. 

GUIN'?A-WORM  (gin'e-wUrm),  n.  A  species  of 
worm  varying  in  length  from  six  inches  to  ten 
feet,  and  about  as  thick  as  horsehair.  It  is  very 
common  in  hot  countries,  and  often  insinuates 
itself  under  the  skin,  causing  intense  pain  ; 
Filaria  medinensis.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

GUIn'IAD  (gwin'yad),  M.  [W.  gwyn,  white.] 
(/cA.)'  A  fish  of  the  salmon  kind ;  Coregonus 
lavaretus.  Yarrell. 

GUI-PURE'  (ge-pur'),  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  cheap  and  beautiful  imitation  of  antique 
lace.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  kind  of  gimp.  Simmonds. 

GUI§E  (giz),  n.  [A.  S.  wise;  Dut.  wijze,  wijs; 
Ger.  weise  ;  Dan.  ris ;  Icel.  wis ;  W.  gwis.  —  Fr. 
guise;  It.,  Sp.,  iS,  Port,  guisa  ] 

1.  Manner;  mien;  behavior.  Milton. 

2.  Practice  ;  custom  ;  habit. 

The  swain  replied,  it  never  was  our  guise 

To  slight  th;  poor,  or  aught  humane  despise.       Pope, 

3.  External  appearance  ;  garb  ;  dress.    "  The 
guise  of  religion."  Sudft. 

GU1§'?R  (|iz'er),  n.  [From  guise,  dress.]  A 
mummer ;  a  person  in  disguise.  Pegge. 

GUI-TAR'  (ge-tar'),  n.  [Gr.  KtQd^a;  \j.  cithara; 
It.  chitarra ;  Sp.  guitarra ;  Fr.  guitare.]  An 
instrument  of  music,  which  differs  little  from 
the  lute,  having  six  strings,  played  upon  with 
the  fingers,  stretched  over  a  body  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  a  violin,  but  larger.     Moore. 

GU'LA,  n.     (Arc/i.)  A  cymatium  ;  gola.    Wright. 

GU'LAUND,  n.  (Ornith.)  An  aquatic  fowl  inhab- 
iting Iceland,  and  in  size  between  a  duck  and  a 
goose.  Wright. 


IIgClch,  v.  n.  [Dut.  gulzig,  greedy.]  To  swal- 
low eagerly  or  voraciously ;  to  gulp.  [Anti- 
quated or  low.]  Turberville. 

GULCH,  n.  1. 1 A  glutton  ;  a  blockhead.  B.  Jonson. 
2.  A  water-course  ;  a  gully.  Clarke. 

t  GUL'CHIN,  n.    A  glutton  ;  a  gulch.       Skinner. 

GULE§  (gulz),  n.  [Fr.  gueules.  — 
"  L.  gula,  the  throat ;  or  the  Ar. 
gule,  a  rose."  Fairholt.  —  "  Cor- 
ruption of  gueules,  red,  Fr., 
which  is  probably  from  the  Pers. 
quhl,  a  rose."  Craig."]  {Her.) 
Red; — represented  in  an  es- 
cutcheon by  perpendicular  lines.     Shak. 

His  seven-fold  targe  a  field  of  gules  did  stain.    F,  Fletcher. 

gClf,  n.     [Gr.  Kd^Troi ;   It.  &  Sp.  go/fo ;  Fr.  golfe.] 

1.  {Geog.)  An  arm  or  part  of  a  sea  extending 
up  into  tlie  land,  and  distinguished  from  a  bay 
only  in  being  of  greater  size  and  extent. 

2.  An  abyss  ;  a  deep  place  in  the  earth. 
*'  Yawning  aulf  of  deep  Avernus."       Spenser. 

3.  A  whirlpool.  "The  sucking  of  a  gulf .   Shak. 

4.  Any  thing  insatiable. 

Maw  and  gulf 
Of  the  ravening  salt-sea  shark.  Shak. 

Syn. —  Oulf  is  a  deep  concave  receptacle  for  wa- 
ter, or  a  large  bay  ;  as,  "  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  "  ;  "  The 
Bay  of  Biscay."  An  abys.i  is,  literally,  a  bottomless 
pit.     Overwhelmed  in  a  gulf;  lost  in  an  abyss. 

GULF'Y,  a.  Full  of  gulfs  or  whirlpools.  "  The 
gulfy  main."    "  Gulfy  SimoTs."  Pope. 

tGU'LjST,  n.     {L.  gulo.l     A  glutton.        Featly. 

GULL,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  guiller.  Johnson. —  "  Formed 
upon  the  past  tense  of  the  A.  S.  gewiglian,  to 
guile  or  beguile."     Richardson.']     [«'.  gulled  ; 

pp.  GULLING,  GULLED.] 

1.  To  trick  ;  to  cheat ;  to  defraud ;  to  deceive. 

They  are  not  to  be  gidled  twice  with  the  same  trick. 

LEstrange. 

2.  To  form  as  a  gully  or  channel  by  running 
water ;  to  gully.  Forhy. 

GULL,  n.  1.  A  cheat ;  a  fraud ;  a  deception  ;  a 
deceit ;  an  imposition  ;  a  trick. 

I  should  think  this  a  guU,  but  that  the  white-bearded  fellow 
speaks  it.  Shak. 

2.  A  stupid  animal ;  one  easily  cheated. 

untrue, 

Iludibras. 

GULL,  n.  [L.  gulo, 
.  a  glutton,  from  its 
voracity.  Skinner. 
W.gwylan.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  glutton- 
ous, web-footed 
sea-bird  of  the  or- 
der Anseres  and 
genus  Larus, 

found      in     every 
quarter      of      the 
world,  often  many 
leagues  from  land,  having  the  body  clothed  with 
a  great  quantity  of  down  and  feathers.       Baird. 

GtJLL'-CATCH-5R,  n.  A  cheat;  one  who  im- 
poses upon,  or  cheats,  fools.  Shak. 

GlJLL'ipR,  n.  One  who  gulls  ;  a  cheat.  Sherioood. 

GtJLL'?R-Y,  n.     Cheat ;  imposture,  [r.]  Burton. 

GUL'LgT,  n.    [L.  gula ;  It.  ^  Sp.  gola ;  Fr.  goulet.] 

1.  The  throat,  or  passage  for  food  in  the  neck  ; 
the  oesophagus.  Blackmore. 

2.  A  gore  in  a  shirt,  &c.  Wright. 

3.  t  A.  small  stream  or  lake.  Fuller. 

GUL-LI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Capability  of  being  gulled ; 
weak  credulity.     [Vulgar.]  Burke. 

GUL'LI-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  gulled  or  de- 
ceived ;  that  may  be  imposed  upon.      W.  Scott. 

GUL'LJED,  p.  a.    Worn  away  by  friction.       Ash. 

t  GUL'LI-GirT,  n.    [L.  gulo.]    A  glutton.  Barret. 

GUL'LION   rgul'yun),  »i.      1.    Gripes  in  horses. 

[Provincial,  Eng.]  Farm.  Ency. 

2.  A  mean  wretch.     [Local,  Eng.]   Brockett. 

t  GtJLL'JSH,  a.  Foolish  ;  stupid ;  absurd.  Burton. 

tGULL'|SH-NESS,  n.  Foolishness;  stupidity; 
gullibility.  Tr.  of  Boccalini. 

GUL'LY,  V.  n.    ["  Corrupted  from  gurgle."  John- 


That  paltry  story  i 

And  forged  to  cheat  such  gulU  as  you. 


Laughing  gull 
(Larvjs  ridibundus). 


son.  —  From  gullet.  Richardson.]  [i.  gul- 
lied ;  pp.  GULLYING,  GULLIED.]  To  run  with 
noise  ;  to  gurgle.  Johnson. 

GUL'LY,  V.  a.  To  sweep  away  so  as  to  form  a 
channel  by  the  force  of  running  water  ;  to  wear 
away  by  friction.  Ash. 

GUL'LY,  n.  1.  A  channel  made  by  running  wa- 
ter;  a  ditch;  a  gutter.  "Parts  of  the  shore 
interrupted  by  small  valleys  and  gullies."  Cook. 

2.  A  large  knife  ;  a  cleaver.  Jamieson. 

3.  An  iron  tram-plate  or  rail.  Fra^icis. 
GUL'LY— HOLE,  n.    A  hole  where  a  gutter,  drain, 

or  stream  of  water  empties  itself.  Johnson. 

OU'LO,  n. ,  [L.,   glutton.]     (Zord.)   A  genus  of 

animals  comprising  the  wolverene,  or  glutton, 

and  the  grison.  Audobon. 

Gti-LOS'f-TY,  n.      [L.  gulosus,  greedy;  gulo,  a 

glutton.]   Greediness  ;  gluttony  ;  voracity,  [u.j 

Erring  in  gulosity  or  superfluity  of  meats.  Bruwiie. 

GULP,  V.  a.  [Dut.  gulpen.]  \i.  gulped  ;  pp. 
GULPING,  gulped.J  To  swallow  eagerly;  to 
suck  down  without  intermission.  Gay.  Coioper. 

GULP,  n.  As  much  as  can  be  swallowed  at  once. 
"  Large  gulps  of  air."  More. 

gOlph,  w.    {Geog.)  A  gulf.  —  See  Gulf.  J5raM(ie. 

GUM,  n.  [A.  S.  goma  ;  Dut.  gom ;  Ger.  gvmmi. 
—  Gr.  Kdfint ;  L.  gummi ;  It.  gomma  ;  Sp.  goma ; 
Fr.  gotnme.] 

1.  A  concrete,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  vege- 
table substance  which  exudes  from  certain  trees, 
and  hardens  on  the  surface,  being  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  I're. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus  Nyssa  ;  —  called 
gum-tree,  black-gum,  and  sow-gum.        Clarke. 

OumAnime.    See  ANIME. 

GUM,  n.  [A.  S.goma  ;  Ger.  gaumen  ;  Icel.  gumr ; 
Sw.  gom.]  The  hard,  fleshy  covering  of  the 
jaws,  embracing  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  Hoblyn. 

GUM,  V.  a.  [i.  gummed  ;  pp.  gumming,  gummed.] 
To  smear  with  gum ;  to  stick  with  gum ;  to 
close  with  gum.  B.  Jonson. 

GfJM,  V.  n.    To  exude  or  form  gum.  Loudon. 

GUM'— Ar'A-BIC,  m.  a  gum  produced  by  several 
species  of  the  Acacia,  and  especially  by  the 
Acacia  vera.  Loudon. 

GUM'BOIL,  n.    A  boil  on  the  gums.  Perry. 

GUM'-CIS-TUS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  rock-rose ; 
Cisttis  ladaniferus.  Loudon, 

GUM'-5-LAs'T|C,  n.   Caoutchouc  ;  india-rubber. 

GUM'— JU'NI-P^R,  n.  A  concrete  resin  which 
exudes  from  the  Jutiiperus  communis.  Reduced 
to  powder  it  forms  pounce.  Hoblyn. 

GUM'MA,  n.  {Med.)  A  soft  tumor,  so  named  from 
the  likeness  of  its  contents  to  a  gum.     Hoblyn. 

GUM-MIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  gummi,  gum,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Producing  gum.  Loudon. 

GUM'Mj-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  gummy  :  — 
accumulation  of  gum. 
A  gmnminess  on  the  tendons  reaching  to  his  fingers.  Wiseman. 

GUM-m6s'1-TY,  n.  The  nature  of  gum;  gtim- 
miness.     [r.]  Floyer. 

GUM'MOys,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  gum  ;  gummy. 
"Resinous  ox gummous  bodies."  Boyle. 

GUM'MY,  a.     1.  Consisting  of,  or  abounding  in, 

gum  ;  of  the  nature  of  gum.  Raleigh. 

2.  Overgrown  with  gum  ;  covered  with  gum. 

Then  rubs  his  gummy  eyes,  and  scrubs  his  pate.         Dryden. 

GUMP,  n.  An  awkward,  foolish  person;  a  dolt; 
a  dunce.     [Colloquial  and  vulgar.]      Holloway. 

GUMP'TION  (gum'shun),  n.  [M.  Qoth.  gaumian, 
to  perceive  ;  A.  S.  gymen,  care,  heed.] 

1.  Understanding  ;  skill ;  shrewdness  ;  clev- 
erness ;  sagacity;  common  sense.   [Colloquial.] 

Sometimes  I  think  it  rank  presumption 

In  me  to  claim  the  Muse's  gumption.  Nicoi. 

2.  The  art  of  preparing  colors.         Jamieson. 

Painters  call  their  art  of  preparing  colors  their  gunivtion. 

Sir  iV.ScuU. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  a  nostrum  much  in  re- 
quest by  painters  in  search  of  the  "  lost  medi- 
um "  of  the  old  masters ;  magilp.        Fairholt. 
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GUM-RASH 

gOM'-RAsH,  n.  {Med.)  A  cutaneous  disease; 
red-gum.  Uobli/n. 

GflM'-Rfi!?-JN,  n.  The  concrete  juice  of  certain 
piimts,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  gum  and 
resin  or  of  a  substance  intermediate  between 
the  two.  JJraiuie. 

cf'M'-SfiN'S-OAL,  n.  A  gum  resembling  gum- 
arabic,  produced  from  the  Acacia  Setwgal ;  — 
used  in  calico  printing.  t-Vc. 

gDM  -TRAo'A-CA.VTH.n.  A  gum  procured  from 
the  Astragdlm  tragacantlia  of  Crete  and  the 
surrounding  islands  ;  —  used  in  calico  printing 
and  by  shoemakers.  Ure. 

crM'-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  middle-sized  tree, 
with  wood  very  close-grained,  and  hard  to  split ; 
black-gum  ;  sour-gum  ;  Nyssa  multijlora  .  — 
also  a  name  applied  to  litjuid-ambar  in  the  U.  S., 
and  to  species  of  Encalyptus  in  Australia.  Grdy. 

ufiM'-WA-TpR,  n.  A  watery  liquid  distilled 
from  gum.  JodrcU. 

gOm'-VVOOD  (-w(id),  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
wood  of  some  species  of  Encalyptus.      Ogilvie. 

gON,  n.  [W.  own  ;  Gael,  gunna  ;  Ir.  gnnn.  — 
"  Scot,  gyn,  pi.  gynnys,  an  cngrine  for  war.  Gyn 
is  merely  an  abbreviation  of  Fr.  engin,  used  to 
denote  a  military  engine ;  and  this  from  the 
L.  ingen-ium.  Gynnys  is  used  by  Robert  of 
Gloucester.  Gyn  was  at  length  changed  to  gun. 
This  seems  the  natural  origin  of  the  latter  term. 
The  only  circumstance  that  can  give  birth  to 
hesitation  as  to  this  etymon  of  the  latter  term 
is,  that  Goth,  gun  and  Icel.  gttnn^  denote  war- 
fare, battle  ;  and  qunnar,  in  Edda,  is  used  for  a 
b  ittering  ram."  Jamicson.^  A  general  term  for 
all  species  of  fire-arms,  as  musKcts,  rifles,  car- 
bines, &c.,  with  the  exception  of  the  pistol  and 
the  mortar ;  thoujjh,  in  strict  military  usage,  the 
word  is  only  applied  to  large  pieces  of  ordnance, 
or  cannon,  and  never  to  small  arras.  Stocqueler. 

At  swift  as  a  pellet  out  of  a  iftin. 

When  tire  is  in  the  i>owder  run.  Chaucer. 

gON,  V.  n.  [i.  GUNNED ;  pp-  gunning,  gunned.] 
To  shoot  with  a  gun.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

GU'NAR-iCHY,  n.    See  Gynauchy.         Johnson. 

GON'-BAR-RPL,  n.  The  metallic  tube  or  barrel 
of  a  gun.  Maunder. 

GfJN'— BOAT,  n.  A  small  vessel  of  war  adapted 
to  shallow  water,  and  usually  carrying  only  one 
gun.  Falconer. 

GON'-C.^R-RIA^E,  n.  A  wheel  carriage  for  can- 
non. '  Crabb. 

gCn'-C6t-TON,  n.  A  highly  explosive  sub- 
stance, prepared  by  steeping  purified  cotton 
wool  for  a  short  time  in  equal  pxrtr,  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  and  then  washing  and  dry- 
ing it.  Brande. 

GMN'-DfiCK,  rt.  A  lower  deck  of  a  ship-of-war 
where  the  gunroom  is.  Booth. 

GtJN'-FIRE,  n.  (Mil.)  The  hour  at  which  the 
morning  or  the  evening  gun  is  fired.    Campbell. 

GON'9?,  «•     A  granary  :  —  treasury.    [India.] 

Brown. 

g0n'l6ck,  n.    The  lock  of  a  gun.  Booth. 

gOn'-M£t-AL,  n.  An  alloy  of  eight  or  ten 
pounds  of  tin  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  copper ; 
—  used  in  making  brass  guns.  Falconer. 

GOn'NA(?E,  n.  (Naval.)  The  number  of  guns  in 
a  ship-of-war.  Ogilvie. 

G(;n'N(:l,  n.    (Naut.)  See  Gunwale.  Falconer. 

OfJN'NgL,  n.   (Ich.)  A  small  spotted  fish.  Storer. 

gOn'NPR,  n.    1.  One  who  shoots  ;  a  cannoneer. 
2.  [Saut.)  An  officer  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
ordnance,  ammunition,  &c.,  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

GUN'NpR-Y,  n.  The  science  of  using  artillery  ; 
the  art  o^  managing  guns  and  mortars.  Brande. 

gOn'N|NG,  n.  The  sport  or  diversion  of  shoot- 
ing ;  the  use  of  the  gun  in  shooting.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

gON'NY,  n.  A  coarse  sackcloth  made  in  Bengal 
from  the  fibre  of  two  plants  of  the  genus  Cor- 
chorus;  viz.  Corchorus  olitorius,  and  Corchonts 
capsularis; — often  used  as  an  adjective;  as, 
"  Gf« imy  cloth";  "GMn«y  bags."      McCulloch. 
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tf^  Beiidoa  a  larse  iloiiipxtic  conaumption  ol  /pmny, 
tlio  wliolo  riro,  padciy,  wliitat,  |iuIi<«h,  MiiKnr,  anil  Halt- 
petre  uf  (hu  country,  a*  wull  aa  tlio  pepiwr,  cuffbe,  and 
<iilH<r  fiiruign  pnidiice  exported  from  t/'alcuita.  are 
pnckfd  in  Itiign  or  Mur.k*  tnado  of  tlim  article,  'i  liere 
IS  alto  a  cniisideralilo  exportation  of  luaniifactured 
bags.    MeCuUuch. 

GV-N(!ic'RA-CY,  n.    See  Gyn.«ocuacy.      Todd. 

cCTN'-PdRT,  n.     A  hole  in  a  ship  for  a  cannon. 

GUN'POVV-DgR,  M.  A  composition  of  about  78 
parts  of  saltpetre,  12  of  charcoal,  and  10  of  sul- 
phur, used  in  guns,  in  fireworks,  &c.      Brande. 

G0N'PO\t'^-DeK,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  the 
finest  species  of  green-tea,  being  a  carefully 
picked  hyson.  Darts. 

gOn'REACH,  n.  The  reach  of  a  gun;  the  dis- 
tance a  gun  will  shoot ;  gunshot.  Sydney  Smith. 

gON'r66m,  n.  (.VoM<.)  An  apartment  on  the 
after  end  of  the  lower  or  gun-deck  of  a  ship  of 
war ;  —  generally  destined  for  the  use  of  the  gun- 
ner in  large  ships,  but  in  small  ones  it  is  used  by 
the  lieutenants  as  a  dining-room,  &c.  Falconer. 

gCN'SH6T,  n.  The  reach  or  range  of  a  gun  ;  the 
space  or  distance  to  which  a  shot  can  be  thrown. 

gCtN'SHOT,  a.  Made  by  the  shot  of  a  gun. "  Guti- 
shot  wounds."  Wiseman. 

gOn'SMIth,  n.  Aman  whose  trade  it  is  to  make 
guns  ;  an  armorer.  Mortimer. 

GCN'SMItH-^R-Y,  n.  The  business  of  a  gun- 
smith ;  the  art  of  making  small  fire-arms.  Wnght. 

Gt;'N'ST5R,  n.     A  gunner,     [u.]  Taller. 

GUN'STICK,  n.  A  stick  for  driving  a  charge  into 
a  gun  ;  a  rammer ;  a  ramrod.  Steuart. 

GUN'STSCK,  n.  The  wood  in  which  the  barrel 
of  a  gun  is  fixed.  Mortimer. 

GUN'— STONE,  n.  A  stone  formerly  shot  from  a 
gun.     "  Turned  his  balls  to  gun-stones."    Shak. 

GUN'-TAC-KLE,  n.  (Xaut.)  Tackle  used  on  board 
ships  to  run  the  guns  out  of  the  ports.      Crabb. 

Gt/N'TfR'^-CHAIN,  n.  A  chain  used  for  meas- 
uring land,  being  66  feet  or  four  poles  in  length, 
and  divided  into  100  links  of  7.92  inches  each ; 
—  so  named  from  the  inventor,  Edmund  Gunter. 
Chinter^s  line,  a  scale  upon  which  numliers  arc  laid 
down  opposite  to  their  logarithms  ;  —  used  for  perform- 
ing the  multiplication  and  division  of  numbers  instru- 
nientally. —  Gunter^g  quadrant,  an  astronomical  In- 
stniment  for  finding  the  hour  of  the  day,  Scc—Oun- 
ter^s  scale,  a  flat  scale,  ahoiit  two  feet  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  broad,  having  various  lines  drawn 
upon  it,  both  natural  and  logarithmic,  relating  to  nav- 
igation, trigonometry.  Sec. ;  — chiefly  used  for  solving 
iiiochanically  questions  in  these  sciences.  Farrar. 

gCN'-WAD-D(NG  (-wBd-),  n.  Circular  pieces  of 
card-board,  cloth,  felt,  &c.,  used  to  keep  down 
the  charge  in  a  gun.  Sitmnonds. 

gOn'WALE  (commonly  pronounced  and  some- 
times spelled  punnel),  n.  [gun  and  wale.] 
(Naut.)  That  piece  of  timber  ^vhich  reaches,  on 
either  side  of  the  ship,  from  the  half  deck  to 
the  forecastle,  being  the  uppermost  bend  which 
finishes  the  upper  works  of  the  hull,  and  from 
which  the  upper  guns,  if  the  vessel  carry  any, 
are  pointed  :  —the  lower  part  of  any  port  where 
any  ordnance  is.  Harris. 

GUR(?E,  n.  rL.  gurges.^  A  whirlpool;  a  gulf; 
abyss.  "A black,  bituminous  ^ttr^'c."  [vi.']Milton. 

t  GUR^E,  r.  a.  [L.  gurges,  a  gulf.]  To  swallow 
up;  to  engulf.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

tGUR'^EQNS  (gUr'junz),  n.  pi.  The  coarser  part 
of  the  nieal  sifted  from  the  bran.  — See  Gut  d- 
GEON8.  Holinshed. 

GlJR'GLE  (gUr'gl),  r.  n.  [It.  qorgor/liare ;  gorgo, 
a  whirlpool;   L.   gurges.  —  See  GAKOLKr]      [i. 

GUKGLED  ;  pp.  GVUOLINO,  GURGLED.]      To  rUU 

or  gush  with  noise,  as  water  from  a  bottle  ;  to 
flow  with  a  purling  noise. 

Pure  ffiirfitino  rills  the  lonely  desert  trac*. 

And  waste  their  music  on  the  savage  race.  I'oimp. 

gOR'GLE,  n.     A  gush  or  flow  of  liquid 
Flow,  flow,  thou  crystal  r 
With  tInklliiR  mriitet  All 


Flow,  flow,  thou  crystal  rill, 
~rith  tInklliiR  mriitet  All 
The  mazes  of  the  grove.  Thonwon. 

GtJR'GL^T,  n.     An   earthen   vessel  made  venr 
porous.  Mackintosh. 
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gOr'IIQF-Ite,  »i.  (3/in.)  A  compact  anow-whitc 
sublucent  varietv  of  dolomite,  so  named  from  a 
locality  of  it  at  (iurlujf,  in  Lower  Austria. />aiM. 

OUR ' JVIf,  n.  A  thin  baUani  or  wood  oil,  obtained 
in  the  East  Indiea,  and  lued  for  various  pur- 
poses. Simmtmds. 

GUR'KIN,  n.     See  OiCEiiKiN.  Todd. 

GiJR'MY,  n.     (Mining.)  A  level  or  working. 

Simmonda. 
gOR'NARD,  n.  [Old 

Fr.      goumauld.] 

(Ich.)    A   sea-fish 

of  the  genus  Tri- 

gla,  having  a  head 

nearly         square,  Curnani. 

covered  with  bony  plates,  and  a  body  covered 

with  small,  rough,  prickly  scales.  Yarretl. 

GOR'N^T,  n.  (Ih.)  A  fish  found  on  the  coast  of 
Devonshire,  England,  said  by  some  to  be  the 
same  as  the  gurnard.  Shak. 

gOr'RAH,  n.  A  coarse  India  muslin.  Simmond*. 

gCr'RY,  n.  A  name  given  in  India  to  a  small 
native  fortification.  JlamiUon. 

gOsH,  tJ.  n.  [Goth,  giutan,  to  pour  out ;  A.  S, 
geotan;  Dut.  gietun ;  Ger.  giessen  ;  Dan.gydei 
Sw.  gjuta.  —  L.  gutta,  a  drop ;  Gr.  ;^/<i»,  ^itau,  to 
pour  out.]  [».  GU8IIKU;  pp.  uuhhing,  ousiii:u.] 
To  flow  or  rush  out  with  violence  or  rapidity,  as 
a  fluid  ;  to  pour  forth  suddenly  or  copiously. 

A  oca  of  blood  (lutlieil  Oom  the  gaping  wound.       Speiurr. 
Uc  clave  the  mck,  and  the  waters  guiheil  out.  Sta.  xlviii.  '^I. 

GfJSII,  r.  a.  To  emit  suddenly,  copiously,  or  with 
violence,     [it.] 

The  gaping  wound  ffuthed  out  a  erinuon  flood.     Drfdm. 

GfJSlI,  »i.  An  emission  of  fluid  with  force.  "  A 
great  gttsh  of  blood."  Ilarrey. 

GCs'&5T,  n.  [Fr.  gousset.  —  Skinner  suggests 
the  L.  consuo,  conxutus,  to  stitch  together.  —  W. 
cwysvd.]  An  angular  piece  of  cloth  inserted  in 
a  gartncnt,  particularly  at  the  tipper  end  of  th# 
sleeve  of  a  shirt,  or  as  a  part  of  the  neck.yoA;woM. 

gOsT,  n.  [Gr.  yiiXTif  ;  L.  gustus ;  gusto,  to  taste  j 
It.  if  Sp.  gusto ;  Fr.  gout.^ 

1.  Sense  of  tasting.    "  llis  gust  sincere,  and 
his  digestion  easy."  Scott 

2.  Power  of  enjoyment ;  liking ;  relish  ;  zest. 

We  have  lost  in  a  great  meaaure  the  gtut  and  relish  of  trtM 
happiness.  TUIoUtM. 

3.  Intellectual  taste. 

Choice  of  it  may  be  made  according  to  the  g)at  and  man- 
ner of  the  ancients.  Unflen. 

GCsT,  «.  [Icel.  gtisfr  ;  Dan.  qust ;  Ger.  giessen. 
Skinner.  —  See  Gusii.]  A  sudden,  violent  blast, 
as  of  wind.  "  Rain  and  f/usts  of  wind."  Uacktuyt. 

Lot  a  whirlwind's  instantaneous  aHU 

Left  all  its  beauties  withering  in  the  dust.         Beattit, 

Syn.  —  See  Wind. 

t  Gt'ST,  V.  a.    To  taste  ;  to  have  a  relish  of.  Shak. 

GUST'A-BLE,  a.    1.  That  mav  be  tasted.  "There 
is  nothing  ^fj/.«<n6fc  sweeter.'*      [k.]         Harvey. 
2.  Pleasant  to  the  taste.     [r.J 

A  fftutntJe  thing,  seen  or  smelt,  excites  the  appetite.  Derkam. 

t  gDsT'A-BLE,  n.    Any.  thing  that  may  be  tasted. 

The  touch  acknowledgeth  no  giotaUes.  More. 

gCsT'ARD,  n.     (Omith.)  The  great  bustard. 

Holinshed. 

tGVS-TA'TlQN,  n,  [L.  austatio.]  The  act  of 
tasting.     "The  nerves  of ^im/o/iom."     Browne. 

gCs'TA-TQ-RY,  a.    Relating  to  taste.     Ed.  Rev. 

fGiJST'FtiL,  a.     Tasteful ;  well  tasted.    HowelL 

f  C.PsT'rtl^SP.SS,  n.  The  relish  of  anv  thing. 
"  Recreations  have  a  \i\c\y  gust  fulness."  harrow. 

fGCsT'L^SS,  o.     Tasteless  ;  insipid.        Browne. 

OtS'T0,n.     [It.  —  See  Gust.]    1.  The  relish  of 

anv  thing;  taste;  lest;  eust.  Derham. 

S.  Intellectual  taste  ;  liking,     [k.]     Dryden. 

aus-TO'^b.     [It.]     (1/ia.)  With  toste.    Moort. 

gOs'TY,  o.    Stormy;  tempestuous;  windy.    "A 

raw  and  gusty  day."  Shak. 

gCt,  n.     [Goth,  gitaan  ;  A.  S.  geotan ;  Dut.  yi*. 

ten  ;  Ger.  giessen,  topour ;  Sw.  ({juta,  to  cast.  — 

Ger.  kuttel,  entrails.] 
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1.  The  intestinal  canal  of  an  animal ;  an  in- 
testine ;  the  long  pipe  which  extends,  with  many 
convolutions,  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus  ;  — 
commonly  used  in  the  plural.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  passage  or  strait;  as,  "The  Gut  of 
Canso " ;  "A  narrow  yut  between  two  stone 
terraces."  Walpole. 

3.  A  substance  made  by  pulling  a  silk-worm, 
when  ready  to  spin  its  cocoon,  in  two,  extend- 
ing the  silk  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  hanging  it 
up  to  dry.  Hobli/n. 

GUT,  V.  a.     [i.  GCTTED  ;  pp.  gutting,  gutted.] 

1.  To  take  out  the  bowels  of ;  to  eviscerate  ; 
to  draw  ;  to  exenterate  ;  as,  "  To  gut  a  fish." 

2.  To  plunder  of  its  contents. 

A  troop  of  cxitthroat  guards  were  sent  to  seize 

The  rich  men's  goods,  and  i/ut  their  palaces.       Dryden. 

OirT'TAfH.;  ^\.  oi^T'TjE.  [L.]  1.  A  drop;  a 
gout.  ' 

2.  {Arch.)  The  frusta  of  cones,  or  ornaments 
resembling  drops,  placed  in  the 
architrave  of  the  i)oric  order  be- 
low the  triglyphs,  and  also  on 
the  under  face  of  the  mutules  in  the  Doric 
corona.  Weale. 

GUT'TA-PER'CHA,  n.  A  peculiar  gum-resin, 
originally  called ' Gtttta-Pulo-Percha,  or  gum  of 
the  Island  Percha.  It  exudes  from  a  large  tree, 
the  Icosandra  gutta,  which  abounds  in  Malac- 
ca, and  in  the  Island  of  Singapore. 

S^f  Below  the  temperature  of  50^,  snttor-percha  is 
as  hard  as  wood  and  excessively  tough  ;  at  a  higher 
temperature,  it  becomes  as  soft  as  beeswax,  and  may 
be  moulded  into  all  varieties  of  form,  or  it  may  be 
cut  and  united  again  so  as  scarcely  to  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  joint,  and  possessing  all  the  strength  of 
an  undivided  mass.  It  is  almost  entirely  devoid  of 
elasticity,  in  which  respect  it  offers  a  striking  con- 
trast to  india-rubber.    Brewer. 

GilT'TA  SE-RE'J\rjl,  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  Drop- 
serene;  amaurosis.  —  See  Amaurosis.     Mead. 

GUT'TATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Spotted,  as  if  by  drops  of 
something  colored.  Gray. 

GUT'TA-TfD,  a.  Besprinkled  with  drops.  Bailey. 

GUT'TA-TRAP,  n.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the 
Artocarpus  incisa,  or  bread-fruit  tree. iSimniotids. 

GUT'T^R,  n.  [L.  guttur,  the  throat.  Johnson. — 
Fr.  gouttUre,  from  L.  gutta,  a  drop.  Skinntr. 
—  "More  probably  from  [Eng.]  gvt."  Richard- 
son. —  Gael.  iSf  Ir.  guitear,  a  gutter.]  A  passage 
or  channel  for  water. 

All  sorts  of  people  in  their  streets,  houses,  windows,  leads, 
and  gitttem,  that  eanie  to  see  the  ohsequy.  IStow. 

Rocks  rise  one  above  another,  and  Iiave  deep  gutters  worn 
in  the  sides  of  them  by  torrents  of  rain.  Addmm. 

GUT'T^R,  V.  a.  To  cut  in  small  channels  or 
hollows ;  to  form  into  gutters. 

My  checks  are  guttered  with  my  fretting  tears.        Shak. 

GUT'TgR,  V.  n.  To  fall  in  drops  ;  to  flow  drop 
by  drop  ;  to  run,  as  a  candle.  Dryden. 

GLfT'Tj-FgR,  n.  [L.  gutta,  a  drop,  and  fcro,  to 
bear.]  (Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  any  plant 
that  exudes  gum  or  resin.  Wright. 

GyT-TiF'pR-OUS,  a.  (Bot.)  Yielding  or  exud- 
ing gum  or  resin.  Wright. 

GUT'TLE   (gat'tl),   V.  n.      [From  gut.']     To  feed 

luxuriously  ;  to  gormandize  ;  to  guzzle.   [Low.] 

Quaffs,  cranes,  and  fftittles  in  his  own  defence.      Dryden. 

GUT'TLE,  V.  a.  To  swallow.  [Low.]    U Estrange. 

GUT'TLfR,  n.  One  who  guttles  ;  a  greedy  eater ; 
a  glutton  ;  a  guzzler  ;  a  gormand.  Johnson. 

GUT'Ty-LOUS,  a.  [L.  gntfula,  a  little  drop  ; 
gutta,  a  drop.]  In  the  form  of  a  small  drop. 
"  Its  guttulous  descent  from  the  air."     Browne. 

GLTT'TUR-AL,  a.  [Fr.  guttural,  from  L.  guttur, 
the  throat.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  throat. 

Children bom  with  guttural  swellings.  Outhrie. 

2.  Pronounced  in,  or  by,  the  throat.  "  Gut- 
tural, harsh,  stiff  names.  Sioift. 

CUT'TUR-AL,  n.  A  letter  (c  hard,  g  hard,  k,  and  q) 
pronounced  chiefly  by  the  throat.  Hiky. 

gOT-TUR-AL'I-TV,  n.  The  quality  of  being  gut- 
tural,    [k.]         "  Seward. 

GUT'TUR-AL-IZE,  v.  a.     To  speak  gutturally. 

To  gutturalize  strange  tongues.  Gent.  Mag. 


GtjT'TUR-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  gut- 
tural; gutturality.  Bailey. 

t  GUT'TUR-lNE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  throat.  Ray. 

GUT'TY,  a.  [L.  gutta,  a  drop.]  (Her.)  Charged 
or  sprinkled  with  drops.  Smart. 

GIJT'WORT  (gut'wUrt),  n.  A  violent  purgative 
green-house  plant ;  Globtdaria  alypum ;  —  called 
also  herb-terrible.  Johnson. 

GUV  (li),  n.  [Sp.  guia.  —  See  Guide.]  {Naut.) 
A  rope  used  to  swing  any  weight,  or  keep  steady 
any  heavy  body  and  prevent  it  from  swinging, 
while  being  hoisted  or  lowered.  mBrande. 

GU'ZE§,  n.  pi.  (Her.)  Roundels  of  a  sanguine 
color,  supposed  to  represent  wounds.        Craig. 

GUZ'ZLE  (guz'zl),  ».  n.  [It.  gozzovigliare ;  gozzo, 
the  throat ;  Fr.  gosier."]  [i.  guzzled  ;  pp.  guz- 
zling, GUZZLED.]  To  drink  greedily  or  rav- 
enously ;  to  swallow  greedily  ;  to  gormandize. 

"Well-seasoned  bowls  the  gossip's  spirits  raise, 

Wlio,  while  she  guzzles,  chats  the  doctor's  praise.  Roscommon. 

GUZ'ZLE,  V.  a.  To  swallow  with  immoderate 
gust.    "  Still  guzzling  must  of  wine."     Dryden. 

t  GUZ'ZLE,  n.  An  insatiable  thing  or  person. 
"  That  guzzle  most  impure."  Marston. 

GUZ'ZL^R,  n.     One  who  guzzles;  a  gormandizer. 

GWIN'IAD,  n.      Afish.  —  See  GuixiAD.  YarreU. 

GY'AlL,  n.  (Zo'il.)  The  East  Indian  jungle  bull 
or  ox  ;  the  Bos  frontalis  of  Lambert.      jP.  Cyc. 

^YBE  (jib),'n.    A  sneer.  —  See  Gibe.  Shak. 

^YBE,  V.  a.  (Naut.)  To  shift  from  one  side  of 
the  vessel  to  the  other,  as  the  boom  of  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail.  Dana. 

^YB'JNG,  n.  The  shifting  of  the  boom-sail  from 
one  side  of  the  mast  to  the  other.        Hamilton. 

t.eVE  (5i),  V.  a.     To  guide.  —  See  GiE.   Chaucer. 

||^YM-NA'§I-AR€H,  n.  [Gr.  yuf<va'<Tiov,  a  gymna- 
sium, and,  ipxt],  rule.]  (Grecian  Ant.)  An 
Athenian  officer  who  had  the  charge  of  provid- 
ing oil  and  other  necessaries  for  the  gymnasia 
at  his  own  expense.  Brande. 

II  ^YM-NA'§J-UM  (jjm-na'zhe-iim)  [jjm-na'zhe-um, 
}V. ;  gim-na'she-iim,  Ja. ;  jim-nas'yum,  K.  ;  jjm- 
nSz'e-um,  colloquially  jjm-nazh'yum,  Sm.  ;  jlm- 
na'ze-um,  Davis,  Wr.],  n.;  pi.  L.  livM-NA'- 
ifi-A;  Eng.  GYM-NA'§i-DMf.  [L.,  from  Gr.  yvfi- 
vdatov  ;  yvfivdi,  naked.] 

1.  Among  the  ancient. Greeks,  a  place  for  ath- 
letic exercises,  in  which  such  as  practised  them 
were  naked  or  nearly  so. 

2.  Any  place  for  athletic  exercise. 

It  [Moorfields]  was  likewise  the  great  gi/mnaitivm  of  our 
capital,  the  resort  of  wrestlers,  boxers,  runners,  and  tbotball- 
players,  and  the  scene  of  every  manly  recreation.     Pennant. 

3.  A  school  or  seminary  for  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  learning. 

In  Germany ,  the  higher  schools,  intended  to  give  immediate 
preparation  for  the  universities,  are  termed  yi/nmasia.  Brande. 

II  ^YM'NAST,  n.  One  who  practises,  or  teaches, 
gymnastics  ;  a  gymnastic.  Dunglison. 

II  gfYM-NAS'TJC  [jjm-jiSs'tik,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K. 
Sm.  R.  C. ;  |jm-nas'tik,  E.  Ja."],  a.  [Gr.yvfivaa- 
TiKOi;  yvfivds,  naked;  L.  gymnastictis  ;  It.  gin- 
na-stico ;  Sp.  gimnastico  ;  Fr.  gymnast iqtie.]  Re- 
lating to  athletic  exercises ;  athletic.  "  Gym- 
nastic games."  Melmoth. 
Jlfg'  "  In  this  word  and  its  relatives  we,  not  un- 
frequently,  hear  the  ff  hard,  as  in  gimlet,  for  this 
learned  reason,  because  they  are  derived  from  the 
Greek.  For  the  very  same  reason  we  ought  to  pro- 
nounce the  ^  in  Genesis,  geography,  geometry,  and  a 
thousand  other  words,  hard,  which  would  essentially 
alter  the  sound  of  our  language.  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
very  profwrly  given  the  soft  g  to  these  words  ;  and 
Mr.  Nares  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
propriety  of  this  pronunciation,  but  doubts  of  the 
usage  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  absurd- 
ity of  this  usage,  and  of  the  necessity  of  curbing  it  as 
much  as  possible."    Walker. 

11  ^YM-NAS'TIC,  n.  A  teacher  of  gymnastics,  or 
athletic  exercises  ;  a  gymnast.  Cockeram. 

II  9YM-NAS'TJ-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  gymnastics  ; 
gymnastic.  Grew. 

II  ^YM-NAS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  gj-mnastic 
manner.  '         '  Broume. 

II  9YM-NAs'TjCS,  n.pl.  Athletic  exercises,  such  as 


wrestling,  boxing,  running,  throwing  the  quoit, 
playing  at  ball,  &c. ;  the  art  or  science  of  pro^v 
erly  applying  athletic  exercises  in  order  to  de- 
velop and  preserve  the  physical  powers.  Blount. 

llt^YM'NlC,  n.     Athletic   exercise.     "Spacious 
iields  allotted  for  all  gymnics."  Burton. 

II  t  ^YM  NJC,         }  ^_  [-Qj.^  yvfiviKdi  ;  yvf/vdi,  naked; 
lit  ^YM'NI-CAL,  >  L.     gymnicus.l       Gymnastic. 


"  Gymnical  exercises  at  Pitana. 


Porter. 


^IrM'NITE,  n.  [Gr.  yv/ivdi,  naked,  bare.]  (Min.) 
A  species  of  serpentine  from  the  Bare  Hills, 
Maryland.  Dana. 

^YM-NO-CAR'POUS,  a.  [Gr.  yvfivds,  naked,  and 
KapiTds,  fruit.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  fruit  naked,  or 
not  investea  with  a  receptacle,  as  the  cherry- 
tree.  Gray. 

(^¥J\f-JVg-DE-Ri'JV^,  n.pl.     [Gr.  yoiAvds,  naked, 
unarmed.]    ( Or- 
nith.)      A     sub- 
:  family    of    coni- 
rostral    birds    of ' 
the    order    Pas- 
seres  and  family 
CorvideB,     pecu- 
liar     to      South  Gymnoderus  fcBtidus. 
America ;  fruit-crows.  Gray. 

^YM'NO-^ENS,  n.  [Gr.  yvfivdg,  naked,  and  ytvvdu, 
to  bring  forth.]  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants  es- 
sentially exogenous  in  their  organs  of  vegeta- 
tion, except  that  their  ova  are  fertilized  by  di- 
rect contact  with  the  male  principle.     Lindky. 

9YM'NOPS,  n.  [Gr.  yvfivdi,  naked,  and  wij^,  the 
face.]  (Ortiith.)  A  genus  of  birds  having  a 
great  part  of  the  head  denuded  of  feathers,  as 
the  bald-head  crow.  Cuvier. 

^YM-N6S'0-PHIST,  M.  [Gr.  YV,ivo(To<l)i<rrai,  gym- 
nosophists  ;  yvftvd;,  naked,  and  aotpiaTt'n,  a  philos- 
opher.] One  of  an  austere  sect  of  Indian  philos- 
ophers, who  lived  naked  in  the  woods.  Butler. 
4Eg=- They  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  its  migration  into  several  bodies.  They  enjoyed 
great  reputation  for  astronomical  and  physical  science. 
There  was  likewise  an  African  sect  of  philosophers 
of  the  same  name,  who  are  said  to  have  lived  in 
Ethiopia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  whose  habits 
differed  from  those  of  the  Indian  sect,  inasnuich  as 
they  lived  as  anchorites,  while  the  latter  congregated 
in  societies.     Brande. 

II  <?YM'NO-SPERM,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  which  has 
naked  seeds,  as  the  pine.  P.  Cyc. 

II  ^YM-NO-SPER'MOUS  [jim-no-sper'mus,  .S.  W. 
K.  Sm.  ;  |im-no-sper'miis,  Ja.'],  a.  [Gr.  yvfivd^, 
naked,  and  a-n'ipua,  seed ;  Fr.  gy^nitosperme.] 
(Bot.)  Having  the  seeds  naked,  as  the  pine.  Gray. 

^YM'NOTE,  n.  The  electric  eel ;  gymnotus.  Good. 

^YM-NO'TUS,  n.  [Gr.  yvfivdi,  naked,  and  vCiroc, 
the  back.]  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  including 
the  electric  eel  of  Guiana,  Surinam,  the  Bra- 
zils, &c.,  which  possesses  the  power  of  commu- 
nicating a  strong  electric  shock  to  any  animal 
which  comes  in  contact  with  it.  'Van  Der  Hoeven- 

QYM-JVU'R.^,  n.  [Gr.  yvyivbi,  naked,  and  ovoi,  a 
tail.]  (Zo'jI.)  a  sort  of  shrew  found  in  Malacca 
and  Sumatra.  'Van  Der  Hoeven. 

t  GYN  (gin),  V.  n.    To  begin.  Wickliffe. 

^Y-N^'CIAN  (je-ne'shfin),  rt.  [Gr.  yvvfi,yv\'aiK6i, 
a  woman'.]  Relating  to  women.  "  Gynacian 
writers."  Ferrand. 

II  ^YN-yE-OC'RA-Cy  (jln-e-Sk'rsi-se),  n.  [Gr.  ywft, 
a  woman,  and  koiitIw,  to  rule  ;  Old  Fr.  gyno- 
cratie.]  Female  government ;  government  by  a 
woman.  Selden. 

^Y-NAN'D^;R,  n.  [Gr.  yvvfi,  a  female,  and  avfjp, 
avliodi,  a  male.]  (liot.)  A  plant  the  stamens  of 
which  are  inserted  in  the  pistil.  Smart. 

QY-M-JJV' DRI-.^,  n.  [See  Gynakder.]  (Bot.) 
A  class  of  plants,  in  the  Linna;an  system  of  bot- 
any, in  which  the  stamens  are  united  with  the 
pistil,  so  as  to  be  borne  by  it.  Loudon. 

^Y-NAN'DRI-AN,  ;  a.    (Bot.)  Be- 
9Y-NAN'DROrS,  >  longing  to  the 

class    Gynandria ;    having    tlie 

stamens   consolidated  with  the 

style,  so  as  to  be  borne  by  it,  as  in  the  lady's 

slip[)er.  Gray. 


A.  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y    long;  A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  If,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  \\  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAst.  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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[  QltN  AR-CHV  (JTn'»r-k?)  [)Tii'»r.k«,  Sm.  R.  Wb. ; 
fill  9r-k«,  Ja.  A'.],  n.  [Gr.  yuw),  a  female,  and 
ipy/j,  government.]  Female  government ;  gyn- 
a.'ocracy.  ^^-  C/ieaterJwM. 

OY-NE'CIAN,  a.     Relating  to  women.        Clarke. 

UGV-NE'CI-Om  (j9-ii6'Hh9-aiii),  m.  [Gr.  yi/i'<ii(f/7oi'; 
yiivii,  a  female ;  L.  gyiuBtium.]  A  private  apart- 
ment for  women.  Maundur, 

II  9tN-e-('(')<rRA-CY  [jI-n9-kBk'r»-B9,  F.  ;  gln-?- 
k8k'r?-K?,  E.  C.  ;  jli>-9-k6k'r»-H9,  .Sm.],  n.  [Gr. 
YvvntKOKpiiTlii ;  yvWi,  a  female,  and  Koartu),  to  rule.] 
Government  by  a  female  ;  female  government 
or  rule  ;  female  power.  Bailey. 

^VN-P-COI. 'Q-^Y,  n.  fGr.  yuv*?,  a  female,  and 
Xoy6i,  a  discourse.]  {Med.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
nature  and  diseases  of  women.  Wrujht. 

^Y'NQ-BASE,  n.  [Gr.  yvvfi,  a  female,  and  fidati, 
a  base.]  {Bot.)  A  particular  receptacle  or  sup- 
port of  the  pistils,  or  of  the  carpels  of  a  com- 
pound ovary,  as  in  the  geranium.  Gray. 

9Y-NQ-BA'8|C,  a.  {Bot.)  Relating  to,  or  hav- 
ing, a  gynobase.  Wright. 

(I  (^Y-Noc'RA-cy,  n.  [See  Gyn^.ocrapy.]  Gov- 
ernment by  woman  ;  gynseocracy.    [ii.]       Ash. 

qY-Jf<K'CI- Om,  n.  [Gr.  yvvfi,  a  female,  and  oiKoi, 
a  house.]  {Bot.)  A  name  for  the  pistils  of  a 
flower  talten  all  together.  Gray. 

^S^N'Q-PIIORE,  n.  [Gr.  y^vfi,  a  female,  and  ipoolm, 
to  bear.]  {Bot.)  A  stalk  raising  a  pistil  above 
the  stamens.  Gray. 

9if  P,  n.  [Gr.  yb^',  a  vulture.]  A  college  servant 
who  waits  on  students  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  corresponding  to  the  person 
called  8C(»U,  at  Oxford.  Wright.     Bristcd. 

g  YP-.m-  rl  jwe,  n.  pi.  [Gr. 

ytif.  yi"r<f .  a  vulture.]  ( Or- 
iiith!)  A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Accipi- 
tres  and  family  Vulturidce ; 
bearded  vultures.  Gray.  Oypatus  barbatus. 
qfP'JE-TdS,  n.  I^Gr.  yti/-,  a  vulture,  and  ier6(, 
an  eagle.]  {Ormth.)  A  genus  of  vulturine  birds, 
so  called  from  their  partaking  the  character  of 
both  the  eagle  and  the  vulture ;  the  lammer- 
geyer.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

(?  yPIf-I-  E-  R^-  Ci  'JVJE,  n. 
pi.  (Gf.  yiii/-,  a  vulture, 
and  lipii^,  a  hawk.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Accipi- 
tres  and  family  Vulturi- 
dte  ;  eagle  vultures.  Gray. 

|l9YP-0-(?KR'A-NUS,         n. 

{Oriiith.)      A     genus    of 

birds  of  the  family  ^alconid<e ;   the  secretary. 

—  See  Secretary.  Illiger. 

t  (?"fPSE  (jlps),  n.  {Fr.gypse.l  Gypsum.  PococAe. 

^^YP'sp-ofJS,  rt.  Relating  to  gypsum.  "  A  rhom- 
boidal,  gypseoas  stone.'^  Chambers. 

yyP-STF'gR-uUS,  a.  fEng.  gypsum  and  L.  fe- 
ro,  to  bear.]     Producing  gypsum.      Ann.  Phil. 


Gypliicrax  ongolensia. 


^SfP'SjNE  (JTp'iin),  a.    Oypscoiis.  Chambers. 

9YP-fld(;'RA-PHY,  n.  [Eng.  gypmm  and  Gr. 
ypd0ii>,  to  write.]  The  art  of  engraving  on  gyp- 
sum. Greenough. 

^YP'ssQ-PLAsT,  n.  A  cast  taken  in  plaster  of 
Paris  or  while  liine.  Wvale. 

^YP'Hl.iM  (j1|i'»uiii^  [jlp'iiiiin,  P.  K.  Sin.  Wb. ;  %\\>'- 
«Viii,  Ja.J,  n.  '  [Gr.  yiiloj  ;  L.  ggpsum.]  {Mm.) 
A  native  sulphate  of  lime,  occurring  either  as 
a  dense  conipound  without  water,  when  it  is 
called  anhydrite  from  that  circumstance ;  or 
with  combined  water,  which  is  its  most  ordi- 
nary state. 

4^Tlio  pure  rry8talli/.ad  iipeciinenii  of  gypaiiin 
are  soinoliiiiuti  calloil  nrlniUr,  or  uparry  fypxum,  and 
the  white,  citiiipact  variety  iiiinl  in  iitatuary,  alabaster. 
Calciiioil  and  p<ilv«riz«il  it  furiiui  Paris pUuter,ot  plat- 
ter of  Paris.     Urt. 

9^P'8Y,  n. ;  pi.  (^tp'sjEif.  [A  corruption  o^ Egyp- 
tian ;  It  zingaro ;  Sp.  gitano ;  Fr.  Egyptien.] 

1.  A  name  applied  to  a  wandering  race  of 
people  found  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  into 
which  they  first  came,  according  to  Rapes, 
under  certain  chiefs  who  called  themselves 
counts,  and  represented  themselves  as  Chris- 
tians driven  out  of  Egypt  by  the  Mohammedans. 
It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  g^'psies 
originally  emigrated  from  India  at  the  time  of 
the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  Timur  Beg.  P.f'yc. 

2.  A  term  of  reproach  applied  to  a  person  of 
a  dark  complexion.  Shak. 

3.  A  name  of  slight  reproach  tq  a  woman, 
implying  cunning  or  artifice. 

A  slave  I  am  to  Cbra's  eyes; 

The  gi/ixH/  knows  her  power,  and  iliei.  Prior. 

9S?^P'SY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  the  gyp- 
sies. "  "  Gypsy  jargon."  Burke. 

(?YP'SY-I§M,  n.  The  state  or  habits  of  a  gypsy. 
"  [SHe]  recanted  gypsyism."  Orerbury. 

qYR-A-CAj^'THUS,  n.  [Gr.  yi'p(5t,  round,  and 
ajcavOa,  a  spine.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  pla- 
coid  fishes  of  the  carboniferous  system.  Agassiz. 

^Y'RAL,  a.  Turning  round ;  rotatory ;  moving 
circiilarly.     [r.]  Ed.  Rev. 

py'RATE,  V.  n.     [L.  gyro,  gyratus ;  gyrus,  a  cir- 

.  cle  ;  Gr.  yvpoi.']     To  turn  round ;  to  move  in  a 

circle  ;  to  wheel  round.  Redfield. 

^Y'RATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Coiled  in  a  circle ;  circinate ; 
gyrose.  Gray. 

9Y-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  gyratio  ;  gyrus,  a  circle.]  The 
act  of  turning  round  a  fixed  centre ;  as,  "  The 
gyrations  of  a  top." 

Centre  of  gyration,  the  point  at  which,  if  the  whole 
inaKsof  a  body  rotatinjiroiind  an  axis  or  a  point  of  sus- 
pension were  collected,  a  given  force  applied  would 
produce  the  same  angular  velocity  as  it  would  if  ap- 
plied at  the  same  i>oint  to  the  body  itself.  J^Tiehol. — 
Circle  of  ffiirutinn,  the  circle  described  by  the  centre  of 
p)Tation  around  an  axis  or  a  point  of  suspension. 
Brande. 

(jtY'RA-TO-RY,  a.  Moving  round  ;  moving  circu- 
larly ;  vibrating ;  turning.  Brande. 


9YRB  Qtr),  n.  [Or.  ySjwj :  L.  gynu ;  It.  ^  Sp, 
giro.\  A  circle  descrioed  by  any  thing  mo\nng 
in  an  orbit;  a  circuit.  "In  one  v.iKt,  eternal 
gyre."  Sir  Win.  Jt/ttea. 

t  VVRE  Qlr),  r.  a.    To  turn  round.  Bf.  Hull 

t  ^YKE'fOl,  a.  Having  a  circular  motion.  Drant. 

VYR'FAL-CQN  (J«r'ftw-kn),  n.    See  Gkufalcom. 

VYR'(JQN-iTE,  n.     See  Gykooonitb.     St.  John. 

<^Y-Ri'M-US,n.     [L.]    The  water-flea.      Brande. 

qfR'O-n0s,n.  [Gr.  yupAt,  round,  and  iiotf,  a 
tootli.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  occur- 
ring in  the  oolite  period,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  armed  with  rows  of  round  grinding  teeth  for 
crushing  hard  crustaceans  and  fishes.    Agasgiz. 

9Y.R6c'9-NiTE,  n.  [Gr.  yup<t, "tound,  and  y<H>t, 
the  young  shoots  of  plants.]  (Geol.)  A  body 
found  in  fresh-water  deposits,  being  the  need- 
vessel  of  fresh-water  plants.  Lyell. 

qtY-R6l.'F.-Pls,  n.  [Gr.  yvpdi,  round,  and  Imlf,  a 
scale.]  {PaL)  A  genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes 
found  in  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  the  Iwne 
beds  of  the  lias  formation.  Agasgiz. 

<?Y'RQ-MAN-CY  [jl'ri>-ni»n-B9,  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  jlr'o- 
ni&n-Bf,  Wb.],  n.  [Gr.  yipof,  a  circle,  and  /lai- 
Tfia,  prophecy.]  A  sort  of  divination  performed 
by  walking  in,  or  round,  a  circle.         Chambera. 

CY'RON,  »».  {Her.)  An  ordinary  consisting  of  two 
straight  lines  drawn  from  any  given  part  of  the 
field,  and  meeting  in  an  acute  angle  in  the 
fesse  point.  Jamiegon. 

gY-R6JV'€ffUS,  n.  [Gr.yvo6f,  round,  and  iyico^, 
a  curve,  a  swelling.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
ganoid  fishes.  Agassiz. 

qy-RO-PRiS'TlS,  n.  [Gr.  yva6'„  round,  and  noia. 
Ti(,  a  saw.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  placoid 
fishes  from  the  new  red  sandstone.        Agassiz. 

9Y'RQ-SC(^PE,  n.  [Gr.  yx'pot,  a  circle  (L.  gyrus), 
and  (TKoir/ui,  to  view.]  An  instrument,  recently 
invented  by  M.  Foucault,  by  which  the  diurnal 
rotation  of"^  the  earth,  and  the  effects  of  revolu- 
tion or  rotation,  are  exhibited,  its  object  being 
to  enable  a  heavy  disc,  in  rapid  rotation,  to  pre- 
serve whatever  plane  of  rotation  its  dvnaniic 
conditions  may  require.  'Nirhol. 

9Y-R6se',  a.  {Bot.)  Turned  round  like  a  crook ; 
crooked ;  bent.  Loudon. 

9YVE  [jiv,  W.  P.J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  C. ;  |iv,  S.  E. 

K.],  n. ;  pi.  pvvE?.  [W.  geryn.]  A  fitter  or 
chain  for  the  legs;  —  commonly  used  in  the 
plural.     "  A  golden  gyre."  Beau.  «  FL 

Dost  thou  alrraily  siiiirle  me?    I  thought 

Oyvet  and  the  mill  had  tamed  thee.  Millom. 

gS'  "  ^Ir.  .'^heridan  and  Mr.  Scott  make  the  g  in 
this  word  hard  ;  but  Mr.  Elpliinston,  Dr.  Kenrick,and 
Mr.  Perry,  with  more  prnpriety,  make  it  Mitt,  as  I 
have  marked  it.  Mr.  Nates  makes  the  miund  doubt- 
ful ;  but  this  majority  of  authorities,  and  agreeahle- 
ness  to  analopy,  have  removed  my  doubts,  aud  made 
me  alter  my  former  opinion."    H'alker. 

9YVE  (jiv),  V.  a.    To  fetter ;  to  shackle.     Shak. 


H. 


nthe  eighth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  is  regarded 
*  as  a  note  of  aspiration,  or  mark  of  strong 
breathing ;  and  it  is,  by  many  grammarians,  ac- 
counted no  letter.  At  the  beginning  of  some 
words  it  is  mute,  as  in  heir,  honor ;  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  articulated,  as  in  hand,  head,  heart. 

It  is  used  to  denote  an  iron  rail,  which,  when 
cut  transversely,  presents  the  form  of  an  H. 

As  a  numeral,  it  denotes  in  Latin  200,  and 
with  a  dash  over  it  200,000. 

II.V,  interj.     [L.]     1.   An  expression  of  wonder, 
surprise,  or  sudden  exertion. 

What  say*  the  golden  chest?    Ha  !  let  me  »co.       Shak. 


2.  An  expression  of  laughter. 

These  accounts  are  so  excessively  absurd  Uld  ridiculous, 
that  tliey  need  no  other  confkitation  than  Ua,  ha,  ha\      Kan. 

HA,  n.  An  expression  of  wonder,  surprise,  or 
hesitation.  "  Tne  shrug,  the  hum,  the  ha."  Shak. 

HA,  r.  n.  To  express  surprise  ;  to  hesitate  ;  to 
haw. — See  Haw.  Todd. 

HAAP  (liaO,  M.  A  term  used  to  denote  the  fish- 
ing of  ling,  cod,  Ac,  in  Shetland.       Jamieson. 

HAAKChak),  n.     A  fish.  — See  Hakb.        Barret. 

HA-AR'KIE^,  n.  [<»*•"■•  bnar,  hair,  and  kie.i, 
pyrites.]     {Min.)  Capillary  pyrites  in  very  deli- 


cate adcnlar  crystals :  —  a  term  applied  also  to 
a  native  sulphuret  of  nickel.  Brandt. 

uJ'BF.-jfS  COR'P^S,  [L.,  You  may  hare  the 
body.]  {Late.)  The  name  given  to  a  rarietT  of 
writa,  of  which  these  were  anciently  the  empnat- 
ic  words,  having  for  their  object  to  bring  a  parW 
before  a  court  or  judge.  Of  these  the  most  cel- 
ebrated is  the  writ  ( Habits  corptu  ad  suhjicim' 
dum)  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  a  person's 
imprisonment  or  detention,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain his  or  her  liberation,  established  by  an 
act  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second.  BurriU. 


MiEN,  SfR;    m6vE,  S6R,  s6n  ;    bOi.L,   BOR,  rOlE.  —  <p,  Q,  <;,  J,  soft  i   €.  E,  j,  H,  hard;   ^  as  z  {   ^  as  gs.  —  TUIB,  this. 
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The  oppression  of  an  obscure  individual  gave  birth  to  the 
fkmous  Flalxas  Corpus  act  of  SI  Car.  II.  [Il>?!i],  which  is  fre- 
quently considered  us  another  Magna  Charta  of  thia  kingdom. 
^  hlack^'toiu;. 

HA'BgCK,  n.  An  instrument  used  by  clothiers 
in  dressing  cloth.  Crabb. 

HjI-BEJV'DUM,  n.  [L.,  to  have.']  {Law.)  A  word 
of  form  in  ancient  deeds,  immediately  after  the 
premises,  and  literally  translated  and  retained 
in  modern  deeds  in  the  clause  beginning  with 
the  words  "  To  have  and  to  hold."  Burriil. 

aAB'ER-DAsH-pR,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  — 
Fr.  aroir  d'acheter,  to  have  to  buy,  corrupted  to 
haber  d'acheter.  Minsheu.  —  Ger.  habe,  goods 
or  wares,  and  tauschen,  to  exchange.  Sercnius. 
—  Berdash,  a  name  said  to  have  been  formerly 
used  for  a  kind  of  neck-dress,  the  maker  or  seller 
being  called  a  berdasher.  Todd.  —  Of  this  Nares 
says,  after  remarking  that  he  has  found  the  word 
in  only  one  passage  [Guardian,  No.  10],  "  We 
must  be  sure  that  it  was  something  more  than 
a  temporary  term,  before  we  attempt  to  derive 
haberdasher  (that  puzzle  of  etymologists)  from 
it,  with  the  editor  of  those  papers  in  1797."]  One 
who  deals  in  miscellaneous  goods,  or  small 
wares,  as  ribbons,  tape,  pins,  needles,  thread, 
twist,  buttons,  trimmings,  &c.  Addison. 

The  haherdashert  were  incorporated  into  a  company  in 
the  year  1447.  J'ulleyn. 

hAb'^R-DASH-P-RY,  n.  Articles  sold  bv  haber- 
dashers. "  Small  wares  of  haberdashery.  'Burke. 

HAB-PR-DINE'  [liab-er-den',  W.  Ja.;  hSb'er-den, 
P.;  Ii5b'er-dln,  i>'OT.],  n.  [Old  Fr.  AaJorrfmre.] 
A  dried  salt  cod.  Ainsworth. 

HA-BER'^P-ON  [hj-ber'je-on,  W.  P.  Ja.;  h?- 
ber'jon,  K. ;  h5b'er-j5n,  S/n.],  n.  [A.  S.  hals- 
beorg ;  hals,  the  neck,  and  beorgan,  to  protect ; 
Fr.  haubergeon.']  Armor  to  cover  the  neck  and 
breast ;  a  coat  composed  of  plate  or  chain  mail 
without  sleeves.  Spenser. 

Woven  work  round  about  the  hole  of  it,  as  it  were  the  hole 
of  an  haberyeon.  Ex.  xxviii.  32. 

HAb'^R-JECT,  n.  A  sort  of  cloth  of  a  mixed 
color.  Crabb. 

t  IiAb'ILE,  a.  [L.  habilis  ;  Fr.  habile.']  Qualified  ; 
tit;  able;  suitable;  proper.  Spenser. 

HA-b!l'I-MENT,  n.  [Fr.  habillement ;  habiller, 
to  dress,  to  clothe.] 

1.  Dress;  clothes;  garment;  —  usually  in  the 
plural.  "  Gowns  and  other  habiliments.'^  Swift. 

2.  Borders,  as  of  gold,  pearls,  &c.,  in  ancient 
dress.  Halliwell. 

T  HA-BIL'l-TATE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  habiliter.']  To  qual- 
ify ;  to  entitle.  Johnson. 

t  HA-BIL'l-TATE,  a.  Qualified;  entitled.  Bacon. 

t  UA-BIL-I-TA'TION,  n.     Qualification.     Bacon. 

tHA-BlL'I-TY,  w.  \\j.  habilitas.']  Faculty  ;  pow- 
er"; aptitude ;  ability.  Spenser. 

HAB'lT,  n.  [L.  habitus ;  habeo,  habitus,  to  have  ; 
It.  abito  ;  Sp.  habito  ;  Fr.  habit.] 

1.  State  or  condition  of  the  body  ;  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  physical  qualities  of  the  body  ;  con- 
stitution.    "  Habit  of  body."  Dunglison. 

2.  Customary  state  of  the  mind,  disposition 
or  manners  resulting  from  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  acts ;  aptitude  or  facility  ac- 
quired by  doing  frequently  the  same  thing ; 
habitual  practice  ;  habitude  ;  usage  ;  custom. 

Mankind  act  more  from  habit  than  reflection.  —  Man  is  a 
bundle  of  halriUi.  J'alei/. 

Haliits  arc  soon  assumed:  but  when  we  strive 
To  strip  them,  't  is  being  flayed  alive.  Cmoper. 

Habit,  if  wisely  and  skilfully  formed,  becomes  truly  a  sec- 
ond nature,  as  tne  common  saying  is;  but  unskilfully  and 
unmethodically  directed,  it  will  be  as  it  were  the  ape  of  na- 
ture, which  imitates  nothing  to  the  life,  but  only  clumsily 
and  awkwardly.  Bacon. 

3.  Dress ;  garment ;  garb  ;  —  sometimes  re- 
stricted to  an  outer  garment  worn  by  ladies. 

The  scenes  are  old;  the  habits  are  the  same 

We  wore  last  year.  Dryden. 

4.  (Bot.)  The  features  or  general  appearance 
of  a  plant.  Loudon. 

Syn.  —  See  Custom. 

HAB'{T,  v.  a.  [t.  HABITED  ;  pp.  HABITING,  HAB- 
ITED.J 

1.  To  dress  ;  to  accoutre  ;  to  array. 

She  shall  be  habited  as  it  becomes 

The  partner  of  your  bed.  Shak. 


2.  fTo  accustom;  to  inure  ;  to  habituate. 

And  so  habited 
In  taking  heed.  Chapman. 

t  HAb'JT,  V.  a.  [L.  habito  ;  It.  abitare ;  Fr.  habi- 
ter.]    To  inhabit ;  to  dwell  in.  Chaucer. 

HAB-1-TA-BIL'!-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  hab- 
itable, or  capable'  of  being  inhabited.    Derham. 

hAb'I-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  habitabilis ;  It.  abitahile  \ 
Sp.  4f  fr.  habitable.']  That  may  be  inhabited ; 
inhabitable.     "  The  habitable  world."       Bacon. 

HAB'1-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Capacity  of  being  dwelt 
in.  "  The  habitableness  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  '  Ray. 

tHAB'j-TA-CL.E,  n.     \h.  habitaculum.]    A  dwell- 
ing-place. Bale. 
tuAB'I-TANCE,  n.    Dwelling;  abode.     Spenser. 

hAB'I-TAN-CY,  n.  {Law.)  Residence  ;  legal  set- 
tlement;  inhabitancy. — See  Inhabitancy. 

Craig. 

tHAB'l-TANT,  n.  [Fr.]  A  dweller;  an  inhab- 
itant.    "  Earth's  habitant."  Milton. 

H.aBITAJ^T  (li&b'e-tang),  n.  [Fr.,  a  resident ;  ha- 
biter,  to  inhabit.]  A  term  applied  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Lower  Canada  who  are  of  French  de- 
scent. Silliman. 

hAb'1-TAT,  n.  [L.]  {Nat.  Hist.)  The  place 
where  plants,  fishes,  insects,  &c.,  best  thrive, 
and  are  usually  found.  P.  Cyc. 

HAB-I-TATION,  n.  [L.  habitatio;  habito,  to 
dwell ;  habeo,  to  hold,  to  possess  ;  It.  abitazio- 
ne ;  Sp.  hab'ttacion  ;  Fr.  hahitationT] 

1.  The  act  of  inhabiting  ;   state  of  dwelling. 

It  [arson]  is  an  ofience  against  that  right  of  habitation 
which  is  acquired  by  the  law  of  nature  as  well  as  by  the  laws 
of  society.  Blackstone. 

2.  Place  of  abode ;  a  dwelling-place ;  resi- 
dence ;  abode. 

God  oft  descends  to  visit  men 
Unseen,  and  through  their  habitations  walks 
To  murk  their  doings.  Milton. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  limits  within  which  a  particular 
species  is  found  naturally  distributed  on  the 
earth's  surface.  Henslow. 

t  hAb  '/-  tA-  tor,  n.  [L.]  An  inhabitant.  Brovme. 

t  HAB'JT-^n,  a.  Accustomed  ;  usual ;  habitual. 
"  This  ancient  and  habited  vice."  Fuller. 

HAB'JT— SHIRT,  n.  A  thin  garment  of  muslin  or 
of  lace  worn  by  ladies  over  the  breast  and 
neck.  Simmonds. 

HA-BIT'U-AL  (h?-b«'yV-?0.-«-  [It.  abituale  ;  Sp. 
habitual;  Fr.  habititel.] 

1.  Formed  or  acquired  by  use.  "  Habitual 
knowledge  of  certain  rules."  South. 

2.  Being  in  constant  use  ;  constant;  custom- 
ary ;  accustomed.     ^^  Hubitiial  sloth."    Cowper. 

3.  Made  permanent  by  continued  causes. 
"  Habitual  color  of  the  skin."  S.  S.  Smith. 

H.\-BlT'lJ-AL-LY,  ad.     In  an  habitual  manner. 

H  A-BIT'y-AL-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  habitual. 
"The  hahitualness  of  our  obedience.'       Clarke. 

HA-BIT'U-ATE  (h?-bit'yu-at),  v.  a.  [L.  habituo, 
habituatus ;  It.  ahituar'e ;  Sp.  habituar  ;  Fr.  ha- 
bituer]  [i.  habituated  ;  pp.  habituating, 
HABITUATED.]  To  train  to  a  habit ;  to  make 
familiar  by  practice  ;  to  accustom  ;  to  inure. 

Men  who  have  never  habituated  themselves  to  the  prac- 
tice of  any  virtue.  Clarke. 

HA-bIt'U-ATE,  a.  Inveterate  ;  obstinate  ;  habit- 
ual. "The  AafoVwate  sinner."    [r.]    Hammond. 

HA-BIt-U-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  habituating,  or 
training  to  a  habit.   •  Dr.  Barton. 

hAb'I-TUDE,  n.  [L.  habitudo  ;  It.  dbitudine;  Sp. 
habitud;  Fr.  habitude.] 

1.  The  state  of  a  person  or  thing  with  regard 
to  some  other  person  or  thing ;  relation  ;  respect. 

It  results  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  as  they  stand  in 
such  a  certain  hahitiule  or  relation  to  one  another.         South. 

2.  {Zor.l.)  Customary  mode  of  life.   Maunder. 

I  HA'BLE  (lia'lil),  a.  [Ij.  habilis.]  Fit ;  proper  ; 
suitable;  able. — See  Able.  Spenser. 

hAb'nAb,  «rf.  [Contracted  from  hap  ne  hap,  let 
it  happen  or  not.]  At  random  ;'  at  the  mercy  of 
chance.     [Vulgar.]  Lilly. 

hAb'RO-NEME,  n.  [Gr.  a^p^t,  delicate,  and  vnpia, 
a  thread.]  {Min.)  Having  the  form  of  fine 
threads.  Clarke. 


Hj3B-ZE'LJ-j1,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  the 
fruit  of  one  species  of  which  is  the  Piper 
.dithiopicum  of  the  shops.  Wright. 

HACIEJ^D.^  (ha-the-en'd?).     [Sp.] 

1.  Landed  property  ;  estate.  'Velasquez, 

2.  A  plantation  ;  a  farm.  Simnumds, 

3.  A  public  treasury  ;  exchequer.    'Velasquez, 
HAck,  v.  a.     [A.  S.  haccan  ;    Dut.  hakken  ;  Ger. 

hncken;   'Da.n.  hakke.  —  Sp.  hachear;   Fr.  ha- 
cAer.]     [i.  hacked;  pp.  hacking,  hacked.] 

1.  To  cut,  hew,  or  chop,  with  repeated  or 
random  strokes  ;  to  injure  by  cutting. 

Burn  me,  hack  me,  hew  me  into  pieces.  Dryden. 

2.  To  speak  unreadily,  or  with  hesitation  ;  tQ 
utter  with  a  stammer  ;  to  stammer. 

Let  thtm  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  English.  Shak. 

3.  {Masonry.)  To  make  up,  as  a  part  in  reg- 
ular stone  work,  with  stones  smaller  and  less 
regular.  Fra7icis. 

hAck,  n.     \.  A  notch  ;  a  hollow  or  small  cut. 

Look  you  what  hacks  ars  on  his  helmet.  Shak. 

2.  A  hesitating  or  faltering  speech.        More. 

HAck,  n.  [Dut.  hakkenije,  an  ambling  horse  ;  Sp. 
haca,  a  pony  ;  Fr.  haqxienee.  —  See  Hackney.] 

1.  A  horse  let  out  for  hire ;  a  hackney ;  a 
nag.  -  Moore. 

2.  A  servant  employed  in  hard  labor ;  a  drudge. 

Who  was  long  a  bookseller's  hack.  Goldsmith. 

3.  Any  thing  let  for  hire;  —  particularly  a 
coach  or  carriage  let  for  hire  ;  a  hackney-coach. 

On  horse,  on  foot,  in  hacks,  and  gilded  chariots.         I'ojx. 

I  was  the  other  day  driving  in  a  hack  through  Gerard 

Street.  Spectator. 

4.  A  kind  of  pickaxe  or  mattock  with  a  sin- 
gle broad  end.  Wright. 

5.  A  frame  suspended  from  the  roof  for  dry- 
ing cheeses.  Simmonds. 

6.  A  frame-work  for  drying  fish.    Simmonds. 

7.  The  wooden  bars  or  frame  in  the  tail-race 
of  a  mill.  Simmonds. 

8.  A  rack  for  feeding  cattle.  Wright. 

hAck,  a.  Hired;  mercenary;  hireling;  selfish. 
" //ae/;  preachers."     [Low.]  Wakefield, 

hAck,  v.  n.  1.  To  turn  hackney  or  prostitute ; 
to  hackney.  Hantnar. 

2.  To  stammer ;  to  haw.    [Local.]    Halliwell. 

3.  To  cough  faintly  and  frequently.  Halliwell, 

HACK'Bt;R-RY,  n.  {Bot.)  A  large  American  for- 
est-tree, distinguished  by  its  straight  slender 
trunk,  undivided  to  a  great  height,  and  covered 
with  an  unbroken  bark ;  Celt  is  occidentalis. Gray. 

HAcK'5R-Y,  n.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle  in  India, 
drawn  by"  oxen.  Robinson. 

hAcK'JNG,  n.  {Masonry.)  The  making  up  of  a 
course  of  stone-work  with  stones  smaller  and 
less  regular  than  the  rest.  Francis. 

HACK'JNG-COUGH  (-k6f),  M.  A  short,  faint,  tick- 
ling cough.  Forby. 

hAc'KLE,  v.  a.  [Dut.  hekelen ;  Ger.  hecheln.] 
[i.  hackled  ;  pp.  hackling,  hackled.] 

1.  To  separate  ;  to  tear  asunder  ;  to  hack. 

The  kingdom  being  hackled  and  torn  in  pieces.        Burke. 

2.  To  dress,  as  flax.  —  See  Hatchel.  Johnson. 

HAc'KLE  (hSk'kl),  n.  1.  A  tool  or  instrument  for 
dressing  flax  or  hemp ;  a  hatchel.  Skellon. 

2.  Any  filmy  substance  unspun,  as  raw  silk, 
wool,  feathers",  &c.    [North  of  Eng.]    Halliicell. 

3.  A  fly  for  angling,  dressed  with  a  cock's 
feathers  or  with  silk.  Walton. 

4.  A  long,  shining  feather  on  the  neck  of  a 
cock.     "The  red  hackle  of  a  capon."     Walton. 

IlACK'L^R,  n.     A  flax-dresser.  Craig. 

hAcK'LY,  a.  Broken,  as  if  hacked  or  mangled 
by  cutting  or  chopping ;  rough.  Wright. 

HACK'MA-TACK,  n.  {Bot.)  The  American  or 
black  l"arch,  a  large,  tall  forest-tree,  called  in 
some  parts  the  tamarack;  Lanx  ncnduln,  or 
Larix  Americana.    (An  Indian  word.)       Gray. 

hAcK'NPY  (hSk'n?),  n. ;  pi.  hXck'ney§.  [Dut. 
hakkenije.  —  Sp.  hacanea;  Fr.  haquent^e.] 

1.  A  pacing  horse  ;  a  nag  ;  a  pad.      Chaucer. 

2.  A  hired  horse ;  a  horse  much  used.  Bacon. 

3.  Any  thing  let  out  for  hire,  particularly  a 
carriage  let  for  hire ;  a  hack.  Johnson. 

4.  A  hireling  ;  a  prostitute.  Burnet. 
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llAcKNf  Y,  a.  1.  "Worn  out,  like  a  hired  horse  ; 
much-u«cd ;  anticniated.  Beau.  If  Fl. 

2.  Let  out  for  hire ;  much-used  ;  common  ; 
hacli ;  hired.  "  A  hackney-conch."  Pope,  "  Hack- 
ney horses."    Hackluut. 

3.  Prostitute.     "  Hackney  lady."     Hudibraa. 

IlACK'iNpY,  V.  a.  [i.  HACKNEYKU;  /)p.  HACK- 
NEYING, HACKNEYEU.] 

1.  To  practise  ;  to  accustom  ;  to  inure. 

He  la  long  hackneyed  in  the  wnyt  of  men.  ShcJc. 

2.  To  carry  in  a  hackney-coach.  Cowper. 
nACK'NgV-COACH,  n.     A  carriage  let  for  hire  : 

—  called  also  a  hackney  and  a  hack.        Smart. 
HAck'NPY-COACH'MAN,  n.  A  driver  of  a  hack- 

nev-coach.  •  Guardian. 

HAcK'NfYKD  (liik'njd),  a.  Much-used;  worn 
out.  "  Men  .  .  .  hackneyed,  jaded,  and  worn 
out."  Marvell. 

HACK'N(;Y-MAn,  n.  One  who  lets  horses  and 
carriages  for  hire,     [k.]  Barret. 

tllACK'ST^R,  M.  A  bully;  a  ruffian;  an  assas- 
sin.    "  Desperate  hackster."  Bp.  Hall. 

HAc'aup-T6N  (Ii&k'?-t5n),  n.  [Fr.  hoqtieton.']  A 
stuffed  jacket,  without  sleeves,  formerly  worn 
under  armor ;  haketin.  Spenser. 

hAd,  i.  &  p.  from  have.  —  See  Have. 

tuAD'BOTE,  n.  [A.  S.  had-bote ;  had,  degree, 
order,  dignity,  and  bote,  a  recompense.]  (Law.) 
A  recompense  or  amends  made  for  violence  of- 
fered to  a  person  in  holy  orders.  Crabb. 

HAd'D(;R,  M.  [Ger.  Aeide.]  Heath;  ling.  Burton. 

HAd'DOCK,  «.  [Old  Fr.  hadot.']  {Ich.)  A  sea- 
fish  of  the  Linnamn 

genus    Gadus,   of   a 

smaller  size  than  the 

cod,  which  It  greatly 

resembles ;  the  Mor- 

rhwi<tglefinuso{  Cu-  (j,orrAiS&n«.). 

Tier.  X  arreU. 

hAd'DY,  n.  The  haddock.    [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

HADE,  n.    1.  t  The  descent  of  a  hill. 

On  the  lower  leea,  as  on  the  higher  hades, 

Tlie  dainty  clover  grows.  Vrai/ton. 

2.  (Mining.)  The  steep  descent  of  a  shaft:  — 
the  inclination  of  a  mineral  vein.  Wright. 

nA'Dk^,n.  [Gr.  ai5j;{.]  The  place  or  state  of  the 
dead  ;  the  spiritual  world.  Campbell. 

HAd'ING,  n.  (Mining.)  The  direction  of  a  slip,  or 
fault,  in  mineral  strata.  Brande, 

HAD-I-VVTst'.  [See  Wis.]  A  proverbial  expres- 
sion implying  vain  afterthought,  and  equivalent 
to  "  O  that  I  had  known  !  "  Gower. 

There 's  no  regard  nor  feor  of  had-l-wint.       Mir,  fur  Mag, 

hAdj,  n,  [Arab.]  A  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  or  to 
Medina.  Burkhardt. 

BAD'JEE,n.    Same  as  Hadji.  Malcom. 

nAD'JI,n.  [Arab.]  A  Mussulman  who  has  per- 
formed his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.        Burkhardt. 

H^C-^E'l-Ty,  n.  [L.  hcec,  this.]  The  essence 
of  individuality  ;  —  literally,  thisness.  [A  scho- 
lastic term.]  Smart. 

HiEM'A-CHROME,  n.  [Gr.  ar/jn,  blood,  and  xP'^f^t 
color.]  (C'Jiem.)  The  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood;  ha:matosine.  Francis. 

H^'MAL  (he'm?!),  a.  [Gr.  «?/!«,  the  blood.]  (Med.) 
Relating  to  the  blood  or  the  blood-vessels. 

Hamal  arch,  the  arch  made  by  the  projections  anteri- 
orly from  the  lK)dy  of  the  vertebre  of  the  ribs  and  ster- 
num.    It  encloses  the  great  blood-vessels.  DungUnon. 

H^M-A-STAt'|CS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  aJfia,  blood,  and 
mariK)),  statics.] 

1.  (Med.)  The  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  living  bodies.  Dunglison. 

2.  Remedies  for  stopping  the  flow  of  blood. 

Dunglison. 

BJEM-,a-T&M ' E-SiS,  n.    [Gr.  aj^a,  m^arof,  blood, 

and  tfitu),  to  vomit.]     (^Med.)    The  vomiting  of 

blood  from  the  stomacn.  Brande. 

H.KM'A-TlTE,  n.  (Min.)  Native  oxide  of  iron, 
the  streak  and  powder  of  which  are  blood-red. 

—  See  Hematitb.  Brande. 


HiB-MAT'O-CELE,  n.  [Or.  al/ia,  blood,  and  K^ih, 
a  tumor.]    (Med.)    A  tumor  formed  by  blood. 

H/fJM'A-TOlD,  a.      [Gr.   a'litaroiiAijf  ;   ui'/nu,   aiftarof, 

blood,  and  itio,,  form.]  Having  the  appearance 
of  blood.  Craig. 

Hi«;.M-A-TOL'Q-9Y,  n.  [Or.  aj^a^  al^tarof,  blood, 
and  idyot,  discoiirse.]  (Med.)  That  branch  of 
medicine  which  treats  of  the  blood.  Dunglison. 

H,MM-Jf-T6P-0-Dl'J^JK,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  aJ/ioriirowj, 
red-footed  ;  a\- 
fia,  blood,  and 
noif,  vofdi,  a 
foot ;  L.  ho'ma- 
topus.]  ( Or- 
mth.)     A  sub- 

familv  of  birds         „,„.^p„.  „,„„^,. 
of     the     order 

Grnl/iB  and  family  ('haradriadte,  having  a  long, 
strong  bill ;  oyster-catchers.  Gray. 

H^.-MAT'O-SInE,  n.  [Gr.  aifta,  blood.]  (Chem.) 
The  red  coloring  matter  of  the  blood;  hwma- 
chrome.  Brande. 

make  into  blood.]  (^Icd.)  The  conversion  of 
venous  blood  and  chyle  into  arterial  blood  by 
respiration.  Dunglison. 

H.m-MdP'TY-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  al^a,  blood,  and  wrlm, 
to  spit.]  (Med.)  The  coughing  up  of  blood 
sometimes  produced  by  fulness  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  lungs,  or  by  the  rupture  of  blood- 
vessels as  a  cons';quence  of  ulceration.  Brande. 

H^M'QR-RHA<;fE,  M.    See  Hemoukhaoe. 

H^M'OR-RHoId,  a.    See  Hemorrhoid. 

hAF'FLE,  v.n.  To  speak  unintelligibly;  to  wa- 
ver ;  to  prevaricate.     [Local,  Eng.j         Wright. 

hAfT  (12),  n.  [A.  S.  hecft ;  hctfton,  to  hold  ;  Dut. 
^  Ger.  heft ;  Dan.  hcefte  ;  Sw.  hfifte;  Icel.  hefti. 
••-  Skinner  traces  the  A.  S.  to  habhan,  to  have  ; 
L.  habeo ;  and  Tooke  forms  haft  thus  :  haved, 
hav'd,  haft.  —  "  Haft,  as  of  a  itnife,  is  properly 
only  the  participle  perfect  of  to  have,  that  where- 
by you  have  or  hold  it."  Trench.']  That  part 
of  any  instrument  which  is  taken  or  held  in  the 
hand ;  a  handle.  Goicer. 

hAft,  v.  a.    To  set  in  a  haft.  Ainsworth. 

tHAFT'fR,  n,    A  wrangler ;  a  caviller.     Barret. 
HAg,  n.     [A.  S.  hcsges;  Dut.  heka;  Ger.  hexe; 
Sw.  hexa.'] 

1.  A  witch  ;  an  enchantress. 

llaitf  and  fairies  all  wrought  something  for  their  idle  su- 
perstitions. Derina.  I.^76. 

2.  t  A  wizard.    "  That  old  hag  j;Silenus]." 

Golding. 

3.  A  furious  or  ugly  old  woman  ;  a  fury. 

There  followed  fast  at  hand  two  wicked  hag$. 

With  hoary  locks  all  loose  and  visage  grim.         Spetifer. 

4.  An  appearance  of  light  or  fire  upon  the 
manes  of  horses  or  upon  the  hair  of  men. 

Ifagu  are  said  to  be  made  of  sweat  or  some  other  vapor 
issuing  out  of  tlie  head:  a  not  unusual  sight  among  us  when 
we  ride  by  night  in  summer  time.  Blount. 

5.  (Ich.j  A  cyclostomous  fish  allied  to  the 
laniper-eel ;  Gastrobranchus  cacus.         Yarrell. 

HAg,  v.  a.  To  torment;  to  harass  with  vain  terror. 

And  hag  themselves  with  apparitions,  Uwlibrai, 

hAg'A-bAg,  n.    See  Huckaback.  Todd. 

HAg'B]5;R-RY,  n.    (Bot.)  The  name  given  in  Scot- 
land to  the  bird-cherry  ;  /'nmi/«p«rfiM.    Craig. 
HAg'-BORN,  a.    Born  of  a  witch  or  hag.     Shak. 

hAg'-FIsH,  n.  (Ich.)  The  hag;  Gastrobranchus 
coectis.  Booth. 

H Ag'G ARD,  a.  [Ger.  hager,  lean,  lank,  haggard.  — 
Gr.  i'yoiof,  rustic, wild  ;  Fr.  hagard,\vi[d,  staring.] 

1.  Wild;  not  domesticatedf;  not  easily  tamed 
or  managed.     "  Haggard  hawks."       Gascoigne. 

2.  Spare  and  harsh  ;  distorted  ;  gaunt ;  ugly. 

staring  his  eyes,  and  haggard  was  his  look.        Dmden. 

hAg'GARD,  n.  1.  A  .species  of  hawk,  not  easily 
tamed.     "  The  wild  hagqard."  Sandys, 

2.  Any  thing  wild  or  irreclaimable.         Shak, 

3.  A  hag;  an  ugly  old  woman. 

In  a  dark  grot  the  balefVil  haggard  lay.  Oarth. 

4.  [A.  S.  haga.]  fA  stack-yard ;  a  yard.  Howell. 

hAg'GARD-LY,  flfi.  In  a  haggard  manner;  de- 
formedly.  "  Haggardly  .  . .  she  looks."  Dryden, 


hAo'C^D,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  retembling,  a  h.i((; 

ugly  ;  lean. 

Tb*  fhoMly  pnidct  with  haogtd  be*.  Oray 

HAG'G^SS,  )  ;,.    rgcnj  ^^  ^  p},„p .  q^^]  (aigei, 
llAO'6|S,      ^  —VT.hachts.]    A  Scotch  dish,  made 

in  a  sheep's  maw,  of  the  fiver,  lights,  heart,  At., 

mixed  with  suet,  onion*,  &c.  Jamieton. 

I1A(;'G(8-RAg,  n.    The  maw  of  a  sheep  UHcd  to 

make  a  haggis  in.  Simnwnda. 

HAg'G|SII,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  hag ;  deformed ; 
horrid. 


But  on  uf  both  did  hagfUt  If*  itaal  cm. 
HAG'G|Sfl-LY,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  a  hag. 

HAg'GLE,  v.n.  [Fr.  harceler.']  [i.  HAnoi.RO-, 
pp.  HAOOLINO,  HAOOLRU.]  To  be  todious  in  a 
Bargain  ;  to  be  long  in  coming  to  the  price ;  to 
chaH'er;  to  higgle. 

I  never  could  drive  a  hard  barcain  in  my  lifri  and  Irast  of 
■11  do  I  know  how  to  haggle  and  huckster  with  merit,  tlurtt, 

IIAg'GLE  (hS«'f(l),  v.a.     1.  To  hackle;  to  hack. 

Suflulk  first  died:  and  York,  all  hnaglfl  o'er. 

Comes  to  him  where  in  gore  he  lay  Instrrpcd.         Shot, 

2.  To  tease ;  to  worry ;  to  vex.         HalUicell. 

hAg'GL{;R,  ra.  1.  One  who  cuts  or  hacks.  Johtuton. 

2.  One  who  is  tedious  in  making  a  bargain. 

"  A  paltering  Aa^jrfcr."  Cotgtart. 

HAg'GLIiNG,  n.  Act  of  making  many  words  in  a 
bargain.     "  Always  haggling.  Goldsmith. 

HA'G|-AR-£{IY,  n.  [Gr.  iytot,  sacred,  and  ip}^, 
rule.]  Sacred  government ;  government  of  holy 
orders  of  men.  Wright. 

II  hA-9J-6c'RA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  Syi(K,  sacred,  and 
Kpariu),  to  rule.]  "  The  government  of  the  priest- 
hood ;  a  hierarchy.  Ec.  Rev. 

||HA'9I-Q-GRAPH,n.  A  holy  writing.  Robert  HalL 

II  uA-(^I-6a'lU-Pnjt,  n.  pi.  [Low  L.,  from  Gr. 
iyidypai^a  ;  ayiof,  sacred,  and  yea^t'i,  a  writing.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  the  third  division  of  the 
Old  Testament,  according  to  the  Jewish  canon, 
including  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  Esther,  and  Chronicles; 
—  so  applied  because,  though  not  written  by 
Moses,  or  any  of  the  prophets,  properly  so 
called,  these  books  were  nevertheless  to  be  re- 
ceived as  of  divine  authority.  Eden. 

2.  Histories  or  legends  respecting  the  lives 
and  actions  of  the  samts.  Brande. 

II  nA-9l-0G'R.A-PHAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  denot- 
ing, sacred  writings.  Bp.  Cosin. 

II  HA-(^I-6G'R.A-F'npR  [hi-je-Bg'rj-f^r,  P.  K.  Sm.; 
hiig-?-5g'r?-fer,  Ja.  It.  Barclay],  n.  A  sacred 
writer;  a  writer  of  hagiography.  Whitby. 

II  hA-QI-AG'RA-PHY,  n.  The  third  division  of 
the  Old  Testament;  hagiographa. — See  Ha- 
OIOORAPHA.  Wright 

II  HA-9|-0l'9-9IsT,  n.  One  who  is  rersed  in  h»- 
giology.  Ed.  Reu 

II  IIA-^l-OL'Q-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  aytoi,  sacred,  and  i*: 
yoi,  a  discourse.]  That  department  of  literature 
which  treats  of  sacred  things,  or  of  the  Uvea 
of  the  saints.  Charles  Butler. 

hAg'-RID-DEN  (-dn),  o.  Tormented  by  hags  or 
phantoms.  Beattie. 

hAg'-SEED,  n.    The  offspring  of  a  hag.      Shak. 

hAg'SHIp,  n.  The  title  of  a  witch  or  hag.  "  The 
charm  her  hagship  gave  me."  Middleton. 

HAg'-T.\-P5R,  n.  (Bot.)  A  nlant;  the  great 
woolly  mullein;   Verbascum pnlomoides.  Booth. 

HAGLTE  (hSg),  n.     Same  as  Haouebvt.        Todd, 

HAgUE'BUT  (hSg'-)  [hSg'bat,  Ja. ;  h»g  V»ati  Sm.], 
n.  [Old  Fr.  hacquebtUe.]  A  kind  of  fire-arms ; 
an  arquebuse.  Grose, 

HAH  (htt),  interf.  An  expression  of  sudden  effort 
or  surprise  ;  ha.  —  See  Ha.  .       Dryden, 

HA-HA'  [hft-ha',  Sm.  Maunder;  ht'hl,  S. ;  ht'hl', 
K.],  n.  A  sunk  fence  ;  a  fence,  bank,  or  ditch 
sunk  between  two  slopes  so  as  not  to  be  seen 
till  one  comes  close  upon  it ;  —  sometimes  writ, 
ten  hate-haw.  Loudon, 

HAI-DlN'GeR-iTE,  n.  (Min.)  An  araeniate  of 
lime ; — so  named  from  Mr.  Haidinger.  Brtwater, 
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HAIK 

HAIK,  n.    The  under  coat  of  an  Arab.  Campbell. 

HAIL  (hal),  n.  [A.  S.  kagel ;  Dut.,  Ger.,  5,  Sw. 
hagel;  Icel.  hagl.'\  Rain  or  atmospheric  vapors 
congealed  by  cold  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  falling  to  the  ground  in  small 
roundish  masses  called  hailstones ;  frozen  drops 
of  rain  or  vapor.  Brande. 

HAIL,  v.n.  [A.  S.  /nBffelan.]  [t.  hailed;  pp. 
HAILING,  HAILED.]     To  pour  down  hail. 

To  hail  from,  to  have  or  assign  as  one's  residence 
or  place  of  abode.     [U.S.]  Bartlett. 

HAIL,  V.  a.     1.  To  pour,  as  hail.  Skak. 

2.  To  salute ;  to  call  to  ;  to  greet ;  to  welcome. 

I  K^ned  n  son. 
And  such  a  son  as  all  men  kaileil  me  liai)py.         Milton. 
The  ravished  crowds  shall  hail  their  passing  lord.        J'itt. 

HAiIj,  iiiterj.  [A.  S.  halu,  or  heel,  health.]  A  term 
of  salutation  ;  health.  Milton. 

Hail,  hail,  brave  Triendl  Shak, 

HAIL,  a.    Healthy;  sound.  —  See  Hale.     Todd. 

HAIL'— FfiL- LOW,  n.    A  companion ;   an  associ- 
ate ;  an  intimate.  Bp.  Hall. 
Hail-fellow  well  met,  an  expression  denoting  inti- 
macy. "  I  thought  all  people  here  had  been  hail-fellow 
well  met.'^                                                          JL' Estrange. 

HAIL'-SHOT,  n.  Small  shot  which  scatter  when 
discharged  from  a  gun,  like  hail.  "  Our  admi- 
ral..  .  had  provided  all  our  muskets  with  hail- 
shot."  Hackluyt. 

HAIL'STONE,  n.  A  particle  or  single  ball  of  hail. 

Hard  haihtones  lie  not  thicker  on  the  plain.  Dryden. 

HAIL'Y,  a.  Consisting  of  hail ;  full  of  hail. 
"  Haily  showers."  Pope. 

HAI'NOUS,  a.    See  Heinous.  Todd. 

hAiR  (hAr),  n.  {K.S.hwr;  Dut.,  Ger.,  .Sf  Dan. 
haar ;  Sw.  h''ir.] 

1.  An  integument  consisting  of  dry,  horny, 
elastic  filaments  arising  from  the  skin  of  ani- 
mals, to  the  tissue  of  which  they  adhere  by  a 
bulb  situated  in  the  cellular  membrane; — in 
this  sense  without  a  plural.  Dunglison. 

Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair.  Shak. 

2.  A  single  filament  of  the  hairy  covering  of 
animals. 

But  even  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered. 

Luke  xxi.  T. 

3.  Any  thing  as  small  as  a  hair. 

If  the  scale  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair. 
Thou  diest.  Shak. 

4.  t  Grain,  as  of  hairs  lying  in  a  certain  di- 
rection ;  course  ;  order. 

If  you  should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your  pro- 
fession, sfiak. 

5.  (Boi.)  Small,  delicate,  and  slender  expan- 
sions of  the  epidermis,  consisting  of  one  or 
more  cells.  Lindky. 

hAir'BELL,  n.    See  Harebell.  Johnson. 

hAir'-BRAcK-PT,  n.  {Ship-building.)  The 
moulding  at  the  back  of  a  figure-head.    Ogilvie. 

hAir'-BRAINED,  a.   See  Hauebuained.   Shak. 

hAiR'-BREADTH,  n.  The  diameter  of  a  hair :  — 
the  48th  part  of  an  inch ;  —  a  very  small  distance 
or  space.  Jtidg.  xx.  16. 

hAiR'-BREADTH,  a.  Of  the  breadth  of  a  hair; 
very  narrow.   "  O^  hair-breadth 'scupes."  Shak. 

hAir'-BROOM,  n.  A  broom  made  of  hair.  Booth. 

hAir'-BRUSH,  n.    A  brush  for  the  hair.    Booth. 

hAiR'-CLOTH,  71.  Cloth  or  stuff  made  of  hair, 
very  rou^h  and  prickly,  worn  sometimes  in 
mortification.  Grew. 

hAir'-DRESS-5R,  n.  One  who  dresses  or  cuts 
hair  ;  a  barber.  More. 

hAiRED  (hAr'ed  or  hArd),  a.  Having  hair  ;  —  used 
in  composition  ;  as,  long-haired.  Todd. 

hAiR'GRAss,  n.    A  species  of  fine  grass.    Booth. 

hAir'-HUNG,  a.     Hanging  by  a  hair.        Young. 

HAiR'1-NESS,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  hairy. 
2.  (Bot.)  The  quality  of  having  hair  less  soft 
and  longer  than  in  the  form  termed  pubescence 
or  down.  Henslow. 

hAiR'-LACE,  n.  A  fillet  or  lace  for  tying  the 
hair.    "  A  woman's  hair-lace  or  fillet."  Harvey.  \ 
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hAiR'L^SS,  a.    Destitute  of  hair ;  wanting  hair. 
hAiR'-LIKE,  o.    Resembling  hair.  Blount. 

hAir'-line,  n. 

slender  line. 


A  line  made  of  hair  ;    a 


very 
Ash. 

hAiR'-NEE-DLE,  n.  [A.  S.  heer-no'dl.]  A  needle 
formerly  used  in  dressing  the  hair ;  a  species 
of  hair-pin.  Tudd. 

hAiR'— OIL,  n.  Scented  oil  for  moistening  the 
hair.  Sitnmonds. 

hAiR'-PEN-CIL,  n.  A  brush  made  of  the  fine 
hairs  of  the  marten,  badger,  &c.,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  artist,  —  or  of  the  hog,  &c.,  for 
coarser  work.  Fairholt. 

hAiR'— pIn,  n.    A  pin  used  for  dressing  the  hair. 

hAiR'-PoW-DPR,  n.  Powder  for  the  hair;  pul- 
verized starch  variously  scented.  Booth. 

HAlR'-PY-Rr'TE§,M.  (A/m.)  Native  sulphuret  of 
nickel,  which  occurs  in  capillary  crystals./'VaMm. 

hAir'-SAlT,  n.  [Ger.  haar-salz.']  Native  sul- 
phate of  magnesia;  —  so  named!  from  its  oc- 
curring in  silky  fibres.  Dana. 

hAir'§'-BREADTH,  n.  Same  as  Haik-breadth. 

hAir'-SEAT-ING,  n.  Woven  horsehair,  used 
for  covering  chairs,  couches.  &c.        Simnionds. 

hAiR'-SHTrt,  n.    A  shirt  made  of  hair.      Pope. 

hAiR'--SPLIT-T|NG,  a.  Making  very  minute  dis- 
tinctions, as  in  reasoning.  Wright. 

hAiR'-SPLIT-TJNG,  n.  The  act  of  making  mi- 
nute distinctions,  as  in  reasoning.  Wright. 

hAiR'-WORM  (har'wurm),  n.     (Zoill.)    A  worm 

resembling  a  long  and  slender  thread ;  Gordius. 

Baird.     Roget. 

hA IR' Y,  a.  1.  Covered  with,  or  having,  hair.  "  The 
hairy  hide  of  camels."  Udal. 

2.  Consisting  of  hair. 

•  Storms  have  shed 

From  vines  the  hairy  honors  of  their  head.       Dryden. 

3.  Furnished  as  with  hair ;  resembling  hair. 

A  hairii  comet  threatening  death  and  ruin.      Massinger. 

4.  {Bot.)  Covered  or  beset  with  coarse  and 
long  hairs.  Henslow. 


IlAlR'Y-HEAD'jgD,  a. 
with  liair. 


Having  the  head  covered 
Hill. 


HAKE,  n.  1.  {Ich.)  A  fish  allied  to  the  cod; 
Merlucius  vulgaris.  Stover. 

2.  A  hook.     [Local.]  Ha/liwell. 

3.  A  shed  for  drying  draining-tiles.  Simnionds. 

HA'K^M,  n.  The  governor  or  chief  magistrate 
of  a  city.     [India.]  Crabb. 

HAK'5-MfTE,  a.  Relating  to  the  caliph  Hakem, 
or  to  astronomical  tables  published  under  the 
caliph  Hakem.  Smart. 

HAK'e-TIN,  n.  A  military  coat  of  defence.  Crabb. 

HAK'OT,  n.    A  kind  of  fish.  Ainsicorth. 

HA-Ki)n',  n.  A  governor;  a  magistrate;  a  ha- 
kem.    [India.]  Smart. 

HAL,  in  local  names,  is  derived,  like  al,  from  the 
Siixon  healle,  i.  e.  a  hall,  a  palace.  Gibson. 

II  HAl'BPRD,  or  HAl'BPRD  [hai'berd,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  F.  K. ;  hai'berd,  Ja.  Sm.],  n.  [Dut.  helle- 
baard ;  Ger.  helebarde  ;  Gael,  ailbeard.  —  It.,  Sp., 
&;  Port,  alabarda ;  Fr.  hallebardn.]  An  ancient 
military  weapon  intended  for  both 
cutting  and  thrusting,  formerly  car- 
ried by  sergeants  of  foot  <ind  artil- 
lery, being  a  kind  of  combination  of 
a  spear  and  a  battle-axe,  with  a  va- 
riously formed  head,  and  a  shaft 
about  six  feet  long; — now  rarely 
seen  in  use,  except  in  Scotland  in 
the  hands  of  town  officers  when  attending  the 
magistrates  of  a  borough.  Ogilvie. 

II  HAL'BeRD-HEAD'eD,a.  {Bot.)  Hastate.  Gray. 

II  hAL-B5;R-DIER',  M.  [Tr.halebardier.']  One  who 
is  armed  with  a  halberd.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

II  HAL'BpRD-SHAPED(-8hapt),a.  Hastate.  Gray. 

IIHAL'BPRT,  n.  A  cross-bar  on  the  toe  of  a 
horseshoe  ;  —  written  also  halberd.  Ash. 

HALCE,  n.  A  salt  liquor  made  of  the  entrails  of 
fish,  pickle,  brine,  &c.  Crabb. 


HALF-BLOOM      v 

II  hAL'CY-ON  (hai'sh?-un  or  hSl'se-vn)  [hai'she-ur, 
W.  P.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  hal'shun,  S.  K.  C. ;  hai's^-u,,, 
J.  Sm.],  n.  [Gr.  a).KV(av  ;  aXi,  the  sea,  and  kvJ, 
to  conceive;  L.halcyo;  It.alcione;  Sp.alcion; 
Fr.  alcyo?i.]  {Ornith.)  The  kingfisher  or  alcc- 
do,  a  bird  said  to  lay  her  eggs  in  nests  on  rocks, 
near  the  sea,  during  the  calm  weather  about 
the  time  of  the  winter  solstice. 

There  came  the  halciiim,  whom  the  sea  obeys 
When  slie  her  nest  upon  the  water  lays.  Drayton. 

Amidst  our  arms  as  quiet  you  shall  be 
As  halcyom  brooding  on  a  winter  sea.  Dryden. 

II  hAL'CY-ON,  a.  1.  An  epithet  applied  to  seven 
days  before,  and  seven  after,  the  winter  solstice. 

The  time  while  they  [halcyons]  are  brooding  is  enlled  the 
haU-yon  days.  JIulluud's  I'liny. 

2.  Placid ;  quiet ;  still ;  {^aceful ;  happy. 

When  great  Augustus  made  war's  tempests  cease 

His  halcyon  days  brought  forth  the  arts  of  peace.  Denham. 

II  t  HAL-CY-6'NI-AN,  a.  Peaceful ;  quiet ;  still  • 
happy;  halcyon.  Sheldon. 

\\HAL-CY-0-m'J^'^,  n.pl.  [L.  halcyon,  the  king- 
fisher.] '{Or- 
nith.) A  sub- 
family of  fissi- 
rostral  birds  of 
the  order  Pas- 
seres  and  fam- 
ily Alcedini- 
da ;  crab-hun- 
ters.        Gray.  Halcyon  superciliosa. 

t  HALE,  n.  [A.  S.  h(Bln,  or  heel,  health.]  Welfare. 
"  Heedless  of  his  dearest  hale."  Spenser. 

HALE,  a.     [A.  S.  hal,  healthy,  whole.] 

1.  Healthy  ;  healthful ;  sound ;  hearty ;  strong. 

Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hale.  Swift. 

2.  Whole  ;  uninjured ;  unimpaired,  [r.] 

When  sin  comes  off  unwounded  and  ?iale.  Hammond. 
II  HALE,  or  HALE  [hal,  J.  E.  Ja.  'K.  Sm.  Wr. ; 
hai,  «.  P. ;  hal  or  hai,  W.  F.],  v.  a.  [Dut. 
hualen;  Dan.  ^a/c;  Sw.  Aate.  — Sp.  Aator;  Fr. 
haler.'\  To  drag  by  force ;  to  pull  violently  and 
rudely  ;  to  drag  or  pull  along  ;  to  haul.  "  Lest 
he  hale  thee  to  the  judge."  Luke  xii.  .58. 

;^=-"  This  word,  in  familiar  language,  is  corrupted 
beyond  recovery  into  haul ;  but  solemn  speaking  still 
requires  the  regular  sound,  rhyming  with  ytale  ;  the 
other  sound  would,  in  this  case',  be  gross  and  vulgar." 
Walker. 

Syn.  — See  Healthy. 

II  HALE,  or  hAlE,  n.  A  violent  pull ;  a  haul.  — 
See  Hai-l.  Congreve. 

II  HAL'jgR,  or  HAL't;R,  n.  One  who  hales ;  a 
hauler.  —  See  Hauler.  Johnson. 

H4-I.E'^I-.a  (hsi-le'zhe-9),  M.  {Bot.)  A  beautifu) 
American  shrub,  of  two  varieties,  knovvTi  as  the 
silver-bell  and  the  snowdrop-tree.    Farm.  Ency. 

HALF  (hafj,  n. ;  pi.  halves  (liavz).  [Goth,  halb  ; 
A.  S.  healf,  or  half;  Dut.  ,Sf  Sw.  half;  Ger.  ha/b.'] 
One  of  two  equal  parts  ;  a  moiety.  "  One  half 
of  an  entire  sum."  "  Half  the  day."  "Half 
an  hour."  Shak.    "Half  the  labor."  B.Jonsok. 

HALF  (haf),  «.  Consisting  of  a  half ;  noting  one 
of  the  divisions  when  a  thing  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts.     "  The  half  part."  Shak. 

HALF  (haf),  ad.  To  the  amount  or  degree  of  one 
half ;  in  part ;  by  half. 

fl®-  It  is  much  used  in  composition,  as  Imlf-hWnA, 
Ao(/"-alive,  &c. 

HALF  (haf),  V.  a.  To  halve.  — See  Halve.  Wotton. 

HALF'-AND-HALF,  n.  A  mixture  of  beer,  or 
porter,  and  ale.  Simmonds. 

HALF'-BLOOD  (haf'blud),  a.  Noting  a  person 
who  is  only  half  of  the  same  blood  or  race. 

HALF'-BLOOD  (haf'bliid),  n.  One  born  of  the 
same  father  only,  or  of  the  same  mother  only, 
as  another ;  one  who  is  related  to  another  by 
only  half  of  the  same  blood  or  race.  Locke. 

HALF'-BLOOD-gD  (hafblud-ed),  a.  1.  Being 
born  of  the  same  father  only,  or  of  the  same 
mother  only,  as  another ;  related  by  only  half 
blood. 

2.  Mean  ;  degenerate.  Shak. 

HALF'-BLOOM  (haf'blom),  ?J.  Around  mass  of 
iron  as  it  comes  out  of  the  finery.  Crabb. 
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HALF'-BUKJil),  n.  )  jjaif.] 
HALF'-BRKEI),  a.  ) 


hXLP'-BR6d,  a.  Not  well-bred ;  ill-bred ;  ill- 
mannered  ;  impolite.  Alterbury. 

f-blood :  —  half-blooded. 
Missionary  Herald. 

HALF'-IUlo'f  H-gR,  n.  A  brother  by  the  fitthcr 
only,  or  by  the  mother  only.  Pope. 

tHALF'-cAP,  n.  A  half  bow,  or  imperfect  act 
of  civility,  signified  by  the  cap  being  only  in 
part  put  otr.  S/iuk. 

HALF'-CASTE,  n.  One  bom  of  a  Hindoo  parent 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  a  European  parent  on 
the  other.  Clarke. 

IIALP'-CftNT,  n.  A  copper  coin  of  the  U.  S.,  of 
the  value  of  five  mills ;  —  now  AinMseA.. Patterson. 

HALF'— C(')CK,  n.  The  position  of  the  cock  of  a 
gun  at  the  first  notch.  Booth. 

HALF'-CUOVVN,  n.  An  Ens^lish  silver  coin  valued 
at  'Is.  ()(l.  sterling  (about  58  cents).  Ash. 

HALF'-nftAD  (hilfdCd),  «•    Almost  dead.  Milton. 

UALF'-DIMK.  n.  A  silver  coin  of  the  United 
States  of  the  value  of  five  cents.  Bouvier. 

HALF'-DoL-LAR,  n.  A  silver  coin  of  the  United 
States  of  the  value  of  fifty  cents.         Patterson. 

HALF'-«EA-GLE,  n.  An  American  gold  coin  of 
the  value  of  five  dollars.  Patterson. 

tHALF'EN  (haffn),  o.  Wanting  half  its  due 
qualities.  Spenser. 

t  HALF'EN-DEAL  (harfii-d51),  ad.  PA.  S.  healfe, 
half,  and  dal,  a  part.]     Nearly  half.        l^penscr. 

llALF'gR  (haf^r),  n.    1.  One  who  possesses  only 

half  of  a  thing.  "  llalfcrs  in  onmlon." Motintaf/u. 

2.  A  male  fallow-deer  gelded.  Pegge. 

HALF'-FACED  (haCfast),  a.  Showing  only  part 
of  the  face.     "  Half-faced  sun."  Slutk. 

HALF'-fiuL\-5A  (hafgln-?),  n.  An  English  gold 
coin  valued  at  lOs.  6rf.  sterling  (about  $2.50).  ^«A. 

HALF'-HATCHED  (hafhacht),  a.  Imperfectly 
hatched.     "  Half-hatched  eggs."  Gay. 

HALF'-HEAD-pR,  n.  {Masonry.)  The  half  of  a 
brick  cut  lengthwise,  used  to  close  the  end  of  a 
course.  Oyilvie. 

HALF'-riEARD  (haf  herd),  a.  Imperfectly  heard ; 
not  heard  to  the  end.  Pope. 

HALF'-HEART-gD,  a.  Illiberal ;  stingy ;  mean ; 
ungenerous  ;  unkind.  Sout/iey. 

HALF'-IIOL'I-DAY,  n.  Half  of  a  day  granted  for 
recreation  to  children  at  school.  Clarke, 

HALF'-LEARN-5D  (haflern-^d),  a.  Imperfectly 
learned.  Lowth. 

HALF'-LENGTH,  a.  Containing  one  half  of  the 
length.  Jervas. 

HALF'-L6sT,  a.    Nearly  lost.  Milton. 

HALF'-MARK  (hafmark),  n.  A  noble,  or  6s.  8d. 
sterling  (about  $1.80).  Crabb. 

HALF'-MEiA^-VRE  (haf mSzh-ur),  n.  An  imper- 
fect plan  of  operation  ;  a  feeble  effort.    IVatsott. 

HALF'— MOON,  n.    1.  The  moon  when  it  appears 
to  be  half  illuminated. 
2.  Any  thing  in  the  figure  of  a  half-moon. 

In  rhombi  and  wedges,  and  half-mooiw  and  wings.  MiUon. 

HALr-NfiT-TpD,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  that  the 
outermost  only  of  several  investing  layers  is 
reticulate.        ^  Henslow. 

HALF'-NOTE,  n.  {Mus.)  A  minim,  being  half  a 
semibreve.  Wright. 

HALF'-PACE,  n.  {Arch.')    1.  The  broad  space  or 

interval  between  two  flights  of  steps.      Oyilvie. 

2.  A  raised  floor  in  a  bay-window.         iVeale. 

HALF'-PART,  n.    One  half  of  any  thing.     Shak. 

HALF'— PAY,  a.  Having  only  one  half  of  a  sala- 
ry or  pay.  Boswell. 

HALF'-PAY  (haf  p5),  n.  Reduced  pay,  seldom 
literally  half ;  a  reduced  allowance  paid  to  an 
officer  when  not  in  actual  service.      McCulloch. 

B  HALF'-PftX-NY  (h5'i)«n-iie,  h8p'p«n-n5.  or  haf- 
p«n-n9)  [lia'pSn-n?,  S.  IF.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ; 
hi'|)Sn-n9  or  haf  pen-n^,  C.  Wr. ;  hap'pSo-n^  or 
haf  pin-n?,  K.  IVb.],  n. ;    pi.  half-pence  (hi'- 


P^ni  or  haf  p«ni),  or  half-pexnika  (hi'p<n-n«z). 
An  English  copper  coin,  of  which  two  make  a 
penny. 

4d-"Thla  word  ia  not  only  deprived  of  half  itii 
Bound,  Itut  even  what  ih  left  in  itroMKly  corrupted. 
fc((Miiiding  the  a  an  in  half',  in  pruviucial  and  ruMiic." 
tfalker. 

i»»  ■  Ual/prnnif  and  half-prncr.  are,  in  the  V.  P., 
often,  if  not  pciKTally,  pronnunced  in  arrurdance  with 
thoir  orthoKtaphy,  hufpSn-ny  and  hof'piiui. 

II  I1ALF'-Pf;.\-Ny  (ha'pfin-n?),  a.  Of  the  value  of 
a  half-penny.     '•  Hali-penny  loaves."         Shak. 

II  HALF'-PftN-NY-WORTH  (ha'pCn-n9-wUrth),  n. 
The  worth  of  a'half-penny.  "  One  lialf-penny- 
tporth  of  bread."  Shak. 

HALF'— PIKE,  n.  A  small  pike  carried  by  officers. 
Paying  the  nlute  with  the  ha{f-pUct. 

HALF'-PiNT,  n.  The  fourth  part  of  a  quart.  Pope. 

HALF'-PORTS,  n.  pi.  Shutters  made  of  slit-deal, 
to  fit  the  ports  of  ships,  with  a  hole  cut  for  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun  to  go  through.  Craig. 

HALF'-PRftsS,  n.  {Printing.)  Work  at  a  press 
done  by  one  man.  Amms. 

HALF'-RfiAD  (tiafrJd),  a.  Partially  instructed 
by  reading.     "  Half-read  gentleman."  Dryden. 

HALF'-ROUND,  a.    Semicircular.  Milton. 

HALF'-RoOnd,  n.  {Arch.)  A  semicircular  mould- 
ing. Francis. 

HALF'-SjCHOL-AR  (Iiaf8k61-»r),  n.  One  imper- 
fectly learned.  "  We  have  many  half-scholars 
nowadays."  Watts. 

HALF'-SEA^-O'VPR  (hafsCz-O'v^r),  a.  Half- 
drunk  ;  partially  intoxicated.  Dryden. 

HALF'-SHtFT,  n.  {Mus.)  A  move  of  the  hand 
upwards  on  the  neck  of  a  violin  to  reach  a 
high  note.  Wright. 

HALF'-SiOHT-pD  (haf  sit-^d),  a.  Seeing  imper- 
fectly ;  having  weak  discernment.  Bacon. 

HALF'-SlS-TgR,  n.  A  sister  by  the  father's  side 
only,  or  by  the  mother's  side  only.  Ash. 

HALF'-SPHERE  (haf  sfisr),  n.  Half  of  a  globe  or 
sphere ;  a  hemisphere.  B.  Jonson. 

HALF'-STARVED,  a.    Almost  starved.      Milton. 

HALF'-STRAINED    (haf strand),    a.      Half-bred; 

imperfect.    "  A  half-strained  \i\\am."  Dryden. 

HALF'-STflFF,  n.  Any  thing  half  formed  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.  Francis. 

HALF'-SWORD  (haf  s5rd),  n.  Close  fight.  "  At 
half-sword  with  a  dozen  of  them."  Shak. 

HALF'-T^-RETE',  o.  {Bot.)  Flat  on  the  one  side, 
terete  on  the  other.  Uemlow. 

HALF'-TiNT,  n.  An  intennediate  color  ;  middle- 
tint.  Francis. 

HALF'-t6ngue,  n.  {Law.)  A  term  anciently 
applied  to  a  jury,  one  half  of  which  consisted 
of  denizens  or  natives,  and  the  other  half  of 
aliens ;  party-jury.  Burrill. 

HALF'-WAY  (haf  wa),  n.    Half  the  distance. 

HALF'-WAY  (haf  wa),  ad.     At  half  the  distance. 

HALF'-WAY,  a.  Being  in  the  middle  between 
tw*o  extremes.  Milton. 

HALF'-WIt,  n.  A  blockhead;  a  foolish  fellow; 
a  stupid  or  silly  person.  Dryden. 

HALF'-WlT-TgD,  a.    Foolish ;  stupid.      Sicift. 

HALF'— YEAR-LY,  a.  Two  in  a  year;  semi-an- 
nual. '  Clarke. 

HALF'— YEAR-Ly,  ad.  Twice  in  a  year;  semi- 
annually. '  Clarke. 

hAl'IARD§  (hai'y^rdz),  n.  pi.    See  Halyards. 

HAL'I-BUT  (h8l'?-biSt)  [hSl'^-biSt,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.\  hai'e-hiSt,  P.  Sni.'j,  n.  {Ich.)  A  sea-fish, 
the  largest  of  the  family  Pleuronectidce,  or  flat- 
fish, being  frequently  six  or  seven  feet  long  and 
weighing  300  or  400  pounds,  and  much  esteemed 
for  food  ;  Hijtpoglossus  rulgaria.  Baird. 

US'  In  the  northern  cean  specimenR  of  the  halibut 
h\ve  been  taken  weighing  .'iOO  ixiundti.  In  Greenland 
the  (rnnsparcnt  membrane  of  its  stomach  i8  used  in- 
Htoad  (if  glass.     Baird. 

HAl'I-CORE,  n.  [Or.  SXs,  the  sea,  and  K6pt,,  a. 
maid.]  {Zor.l.)  A  genus  of  herbivorous  aquatic 
mammals  ;  the  dugong.  Van  Der  Uoeten.  \ 


tHAL'r-D6M,  n.  [A.  B.  haiiadom,  a  nnctuarr, 
or  what  in  aacred  ;  /tatig,  holy,  dom,  juriudic- 
tion.J     An  adjurutiouby  whati»holy.     Speiuer. 

HAl.-|-Et;'T|CH,  n. pi.  [Or. n„vT,K6f,  pertaining 
to  fishing  ;  «;.t,  the  sea.1  Ichthyology  ;  a  treii- 
ttse  on  fishing  or  fish,     [k.]  Scott. 

HAL'I-MAs  fh»l'?.in««)  [hll'?-Mi»ii,  /'.  K.  Sm.i 
h»l'?-nia«,  .S.  ir.  F.],  n.  [A.  S,  halig,  holy,  and 
mtexae,  a  feast,  the  maxH,]  The  feaat  of  All- 
SouU.  —  Sec  Hallowmas.  TVhW. 

HAL'INO,  or  hAl'|NG,  n.  The  act  of  draeKing 
or  pulling  by  force.  Mil/on. 

HAL-I-^GRA-PllfR,  n.  One  who  writes  about 
the  sea  ;  a  describer  of  the  aea.  Aih. 

uAL-I-6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Or.  S>.(,  iX6i,the  sea,  ami 
Yp6(t>u,  to  write.]  A  description  of  the  «ea.  Aih. 

hJl-I-O'TIS,  n.  [Or.  HXf,  the  sea,  and  oSt,  ir(Jt, 
the  ear.]  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  K'oteropodM 
with  a  shell  resembling  the  human  ear;  the 
sea-ear.  Woodward. 

HAl'I-Q-TOID,  a.  {ZoGl.)  Ear-shaped.  Maunder. 

t  HA-LlT'V-OOe,  o.  [L.  halitua,  breath,  vapor.] 
Like  breath ;  vaporous.  Boyle. 

HAL'I-rOs,n.     [L.] 

1.  Breath  ;  vapor.  HamiUon. 

2.  (I'hys.)  The  watery  vapor  which  rises  from 
newly-drawn  blood.  Brande. 

HALL,  n.  [Or.  ahXf, ;  L.  aula ;  It.  A  Sp.  *ala  ;  Fr. 
salle.  —  Si.  Goth,  aih  ;  A.  S.  alh.'ot  heal ;  Oer. 
halle  ;  Sw.  haU ;  Icel.  hiiU.] 

1.  A  large  room  at  the  entrance  of  a  palace, 
where  justice  was  administered. 

Then  the  soldien  [of  the  gnvernnrl  tnok  Jnua  unto  III* 
common  Aafl,  J/all.xxvli.-/!,  HickUffe-$  TroMt, 

2.  The  principal  apartment  in  the  doniestic 
houses  of  the  middle  ages.  Weale. 

Then  cry.  a  ham  a  ham 
'T U  meny  in  Tottenham  HaU  when  tieardi  wa^  aH. 

It.  JoHtom. 

3.  A  building  or  a  room  in  which  a  court  of 
justice  is  held;  as,  "  Westminster  HalL" 

4.  A  manor-house  ;  —  so  called  because  courts 
for  the  tenants  were  held  in  it.  Addison. 

5.  The  public  room  of  a  corporation  ;  a  large 
room  for  a  public  assembly ;  as,  "  Exeter  UaU, 
London";  "  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston." 

6.  A  collegiate  body  in  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  England.         Prideaux. 

7.  An  edifice  belonging  to  a  collegiate  insti- 
tution. Wright. 

8.  The  entrance  of  a  dwelling-house.  Brande. 
MS'  Tn  this  sense  perhaps  improperly  applied.  Bramd*. 

Syn.  —  See  Porch. 

HAl'LA-BA-l66,  n.  A  loud  noise  ;  uproar ; 
clamor.     [Local  and  vulgar.]  Brockett. 

hAll'A^E,  n.  Toll  charged  or  paid  for  goods 
sold  in  a  common  hall.  Grabb. 

HALL'-DOOR,  n.    The  door  of  a  halL 

HAL-L^-LCJAH  (liai-I?-ld'y9),  inttty.  &  n.     [Heb. 

n'^'lb^n,   Praise    ye  Jehovah.]       A   song   of 

thanksgiving  or  praise  :  —  written  also  allelujah 
and  alleluia. 

tif"  In  halltlujak,  the  j  usually  utands  for  i,  and, 
in  that  capacity,  is  pronounced  y."     Smart. 

t  HAL-LP-LV-JAT'IC  (hai-l9-ly-yat'ik),  a.  Giving 
praise.     "  Hallelujatic  psalms."  Christian  Ant. 

HAlL'IARD§  (hai'y»rd/.),  n.  pi.  [haul  and  yard.] 
{Naut.)  See  Halyards.  Todd.    Brande. 

hALL'I(;r  (-y?r),  n.  A  kind  of  net  used  for 
catching  birds.  Wright. 

hAL'LITE,  n.  (3//«.)  The  sub-sulphate  of  alumi- 
na, found  at  Halle.  Dana. 

HAlL'-MARK,  n.  The  official  stamp  affixed  to 
articles  of  gold  and  silver,  as  a  test  of  their  le- 
gal quality.  Simmonds. 

HAl'LQ-IDE,  n.    See  Haloidb.  Hamilton. 

HAL-l66',  r.  n.  [Fr.  haler,  to  haul,  to  set  on  a 
dog.  Skinner.  —  A.  S.  ahlowan,  to  low,  to 
bellow.  Richardson.  —  Ger.  ha/loh  ;  haUen,  to 
sound,  to  clang.]    [>.  hallooed  ;  pp.  halloo- 

INO,  HALLOOED.J 

1.  To  cry  as  after  the  dogs. 

The  ihcpheni ...  to  hi*  dag  doth  haOoo.       J)raif«<m. 


MiEN,  SIR;    MdVE,  N5R,  s6n  ;    B<)lL,  BUR,  rOlE.  — 9,  p,  9,  g,  soft;  C,  6,  j,  g,  hard;   §  a*  «;   3f  <M  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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B.  .f>o  shout  contemptuously. 

Country  folks  hallooed  and  hooted  after  me.  Sidney. 

HAL-LOO',  iiUerj.     A  hunting  cry  of  encourage- 
ment or  call.  —  See  Hollo.  Dryden. 
HAL-Ldd',  V.  a.     1.  To  encourage  with  shouts. 

Old  John  halloas  his  hounds  again.  Prior. 

2.  To  chase  with  shouts.  "  If  I  fly,  Marcius, 
halloo  me  like  a  hare."  Hhak. 

3.  To  call  or  shout  to  ;  to  hail. 

When  we  have  found  the  king,  he  that  first  lights  on  him 
Halloo  the  other.  Shak. 

HAL-LOO'JiNG,  n.  A  loud  and  vehement  cry. 
"  Huntings,  shoutings, /ta^too««(75."   B.  Junson. 

HAL'LOW  (hai'lo),  V.  a.     [A.  S.  halgian  ;  halig, 

holy.]      [j.  HALLOWED  ;   pp.  HALLOWING,  HAL- 
LOWED.] 

1.  To  consecrate  ;  to  make  holy  ;  to  dedicate  ; 
to  sanctify  ;  to  devote. 

On  St.  Stephen's  day  he  did  hallow  that  kirk.  -  R.  Brunne. 

2.  To  honor  as  sacred  ;  to  reverence  as  holy. 
"  Hallowed  be  thy  name."  Matt.  vi.  9. 

4®=-  "  Who  will  say  of  the  verb  to  hallow  that  it  is 
even  now  obsolescent?  and  yet  Wallis,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  observed, '  It  has  almost  gone  out  of  use.'  " 
Trench. 

JIAL-LOW-EEN',  n.  The  evening  preceding  All- 
Hallows.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

HAl'LOW-MAS,  n.  The  feast  of  All-Souls,  or 
the  time'  about  All-Saints'  and  All-Souls'  day  ; 
viz.  the  1st  and  2d  of  November.  Shak. 

HAL-LOY'LITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina,  named  after  M.  D'Halloy.  Brands. 

HAL-LU'Cj-NATE,  v.  n.  [L.  hallucinor,  halluci- 
nates, to  wander  in  mind.]  To  stumble ;  to 
blunder ;  to  mistake  ;  to  err.  Cockeram. 

HAL-LU-C|-N.\'TIO\,  n.  [L.  hallucinatio ;  It. 
allucinazione  ;  Sp.  alucinacion  ;  Fr.  hallucina- 
tion.'] 

1.  An  error  ;  a  blunder ;  a  mistake ;  fallacy. 

The  hallucination  of  the  transcriber.  Addison. 

2.  {Med.)  A  morbid  error  in  one  or  more  of 
the  senses ;  perception  of  objects  which  do  not, 
in  fact,  make  any  impression  upon  the  external 
senses  ;  delirium  ;  delusion.  Dunglison. 

Hallucinnlion  almost  always,  if  not  always,  depends  on 
disorder  of  the  brain,  but  is  not  an  index  of  insanity  unless 
the  patient  believes  in  the  existence  of  the  subjects  of  the 
haUucination.  Dunglimn. 

HAL-LU'CI-NA-TOR,  n.  One  under  hallucina- 
tion ;  a  blunderer.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

HAL-LU'CJ-NA-TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  produce 
hallucination;  blundering;  erratic.       Ed.  Rev. 

HALL'-WlN-DOW,  n.     A  window  of  a  hall. 

HAlm  (hawm),  n.  [A.  S.  hcalm  ;  Dut.,  Ger.,  Dan., 
iSf  Sw.  halm ;  Icel.  hdlmr.']  The  stem  or  stalk 
of  grain  ;  straw ;  —  written  also  hame,  haulm, 
haum,  hawm,  and  helm.  Johnson, 

HAl'MOTE,  n.    See  Halymote.  Ogilvie. 

HA'LO,  n. ;  pi.  hA'l6§.     [Gr.  a^oif ;  L.  halo.'] 

1.  A  colored  circle  round  the  sun  or  the 
moon,  caused  by  the  refraction  of  light  through 
small  frozen  particles  floating  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Nichol. 

I  saw  three  halo>,  crowns,  or  rings  of  colors,  about  the 
•un.  Newton. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  circle  or  ring  surrounding  the 
nipple ;  areola.  Dunglison. 

3.  (Painting.)  The  bright  ring  round  the 
head  of  a  holy  person  ;  a  glory. 

HA'LO,  v.  n.  To  take  the  form  of  a  circle;  to 
circle,     [k.] 

Tlis  gray  hairs 


Cnrlcd  life-like  to  the  fire 
That  haloed  round  his  brow. 


Southey. 

Wilson. 


HA'LOED,  a.    Surrounded  by  a  halo 

IIAL'O-^EN,  n.  [Gr.  a).i,  aXdi,  salt,  and  yiwiiia, 
to  produce.]  (Chem.)  A  substance  which,  by 
combination  with  a  metal,  produces  a  saline 
compound,  such  as  chlorine,  iodine,  &c.  Brande. 

HA-LO(?'p-NOUS,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  hal- 
ogen ;  generating  saline  compounds.       Clarke. 

HA'LoId,  a.     [Gr.  &).i,  aX6f,  salt,  and  ilf-os,  form.] 

(Chem.)  Noting  chemical  combinations  similar 

to  that  of  common  salt,  which  is  a  chloride  of 

sodium. 

4^  The  combinations  of  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine, 


fluorine,  and  cyanogen  with  the  metals  are  salts,  and 
are  called  haloid  salts,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  oxy- 
gen salts,  which  consist  of  an  acid  and  a  base. 

Stocklmrdt, 

HAl'O-IDE,  n.  [Gr.  a?.i,  aX6s,  salt,  and^^oj,  form.] 
(Ch'eni.)  A  haloid  salt.  Smart. 

HA'LO-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  a^.uj  (L.  halo)  and  (tkokco), 
to  view.]  An  instrument  for  the  exhibition  of 
all  the  phenomena  connected  with  halos,  par- 
helia, &c.  Brande. 

HAL'Q-SEL,  n.  [Gr.  aAf,  aX6s,  salt,  and  aikXa,  a 
seat.]     (Chem.)  A  haloid  salt.  Ure. 

t  hAlse  (hawls),  n.  [A.  S.  hals.]  The  neck. 
"  Hang  me  up  by  the  halse."  Chaucer. 

t  HALSE  (hSLwls),  v.  a.  &  n.  1.  [Dut.  ^  Ger. 
halsen.]  To  embrace  about  the  neck,  as  chil- 
dren do  their  parents  ;  to  salute  ;  to  greet. 

I  stand,  and  speak,  and  laugh,  and  kiss,  and  halse.  Chaucer. 

2.    [A.  S.  halsian.]    To  beseech ;  to  implore  ; 

to  adjure.  Chaucer. 

hAl§E  (hawz),  V.  a.     (Naut.)    To  hoist.     "He 

. .  .  halsed  up  his  sails."  Grafton, 

t  hAl'S^N-ING,  a.  [A.  S.  ^  Ger.  hals,  the  neck.] 
Sounding  harshly  in  the  throat ;  inharmonious  ; 
dissonant.    "  This  ill  halsening  name."    Carew. 

hAl'S^R  (hSiw'ser),n.  [Ger.  halse.]  (Naut.)  A 
rope  or  small  cable.  —  See  Hawser.      Dryden. 

hAlt,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  healtian;  Ger.  Aaften,  to  hold, 
and  to  stop  ;  Dan.  halt,  to  halt.]  \i.  halted  ; 
pp.  halting,  halted.] 

1.  To  stop  in  walking  or  in  a  march. 

I  was  forced  to  halt  in  this  perpendicular  march.  Addison. 

2.  To  be  lame  ;  to  limp. 

And  will  she  yet  debase  her  eyes 
On  me,  that  halt  and  am  misshapen  thus!"  Shak. 

3.  To  Stand  dubious  ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  falter. 

llow  long  hall  ye  between  two  opinions?  1  Kings  xviii.  21. 

Syn.  —  See  St  AND. 
hAlT,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  halt ;  to  stop.  Cumberland. 

hAlt,  a.  [A.  S.  healt;  Dan.  S;  Sw.  halt ;  Ger. 
halten]     Lame;  crippled.  Luke  xi\.  21. 

hAlt,  n.      1.    The   act  of  limping;    a  limping 

gait ;  lameness.  Johnsoti. 

2.  A  stop  in  walking  or  in   a  march.     "A 

causey  where  I  made  a  halt."  Ludlow. 

hAlt'PR,  M.    One  who  halts  or  limps.    Sherwood. 

hAl'T^R,  M.     [A.  S.  h(p/fter  ;  Ger.  half ter.] 

1.  A  rope  for  hanging  malefactors. 

And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks, 

Expect  your  highness'  doom  of  life  or  death.  Shak. 

2.  A  co»d  for  tying  or  restraining  any  animal ; 
particularly  a  cord  or  sort  of  bridle  for  leading 
or  for  tying  a  horse. 

hAl'T^R,  v.  a.  To  confine,  constrain,  bind,  or 
tie  with  a  halter  or  cord.  B.  Jonson. 

HAL'T5-RE§,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  alrripig,  weights  held  in 
the  hand  in  leaping]  (Ent.)  Two  small  club- 
like appendages  in  dipterous  insects,  supposed 
to  be  homologous  with  the  hind  wings  of  other 
insects.  Westwood. 

hALT'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  halts,  hes- 
itates, or  falters ;  a  stop. 

All  my  familiars  watched  for  my  halting.  Jer.  xx.  10. 

2.  The  act  of  going  lame.  Ash, 

hAlT'ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  slow  or  halting  manner. 

HAL'VANS,  n.  pi.  Refuse  ore ;  inferior  ore. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Weale. 

hAL'VAN-N^R,  n.  A  miner  who  dresses  and 
washes  the  impurities  from  ores.        Simmonds. 

HALVE  (hiiv),  v.  a.  [See  Half.]  [i.  halved  ; 
pp.  halving,  ivvlved.] 

1.  To  divide  into  two  equal  parts.  "  The 
moon  is  not  yet  haired."  Stukeley. 

2.  To  join,  as  timbers,  by  letting  them  into 
each  other.  Francis. 

To  cry  halres,  to  claim  an  equal  share.  "  The  twin 
cries  halces."  Cleaveland.  —  To  go  halves,  to  share 
equally.     [Colloquial.] 

HALVED  (hivd),  p.  a.  1.  Divided  into  two  equal 
parts  or  shares. 

2.  (Bot.)  Appearing  as  if  one  half  of  the  body 
were  cut  away.  Gray. 

HALVE§  (hivz),  n.     The  plural  of  half , 


hAl'YARD§,   n.  pi.     (Naut.)    Ropes  or  tackles 

used  for  hoisting  and  lowering  yards,  gatfs,  and 

sails  ;  —  written  also  halliards.  Dana. 

The  halyards  and  top-bowliues  soon  are  gone.     Falcmier 

t  hAl'Y-MOTE,  n.  [A.  S.  heal,  a  hall,  and  mot 
an  assembly.]  (Lata.)  An  ancient  court-baron  • 
a  court  of  a  manor  ;  —  so  called  from  the  hall 
where  the  tenants  or  freemen  met.  Burrill. 

HAM,  n.  [Goth,  haim  ;  A.  S.  hain.]  An  initial 
or  a  ftnal  syllable  signifying  a  house,  farm,  or 
village.  Gibson. 

hAm,  n.     [A.  S.  &  Dut.  ham  ;  Ger.  hamme.] 

1.  (Anat.)  The  posterior  part  of  the  knee 
joi'i^'  Dunglison. 

2.  The  thigh  of  an  animal,  —  particularly  the 
thigh  of  a  hog  smoked  and  salted.  Pope. 

hAm'ACK,  n.    See  Hammock.  Todd. 

HAm'A-DRY-AD,  n. ;  pi.  L.  HjiM-A-DRY'A-OE^; 
Eng.  hXm'a-dry-ad?.  [Gr.  a^«,  together,  and 
lipvi,  6pv6s,  the  oak  ;  L.  hamadryas.]  (Myth.) 
An  inferior  deity,  supposed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  preside  over  woods  and  forests,  and 
to  live  and  die  with  the  particular  trees  to  which 
they  were  attached  ;  a  wood  nymph.       Brande, 

They  were  called  Dryades  and  Hamadryades  because  they 
begin  to  Uve  with  oaks,  and  perish  together.  Huudys. 

HA'MATE,  a.  [L.  hamatus,  hooked ;  hamus,  a 
hooli.] 

1.  Entangled  ;  twisted  together.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

2.  (Bot.)  Hooked  ;  bent  round.  Gray. 

HA'MAT-fD,  a.    Hooked ;  set  with  hooks.    Swift. 

tHAM'BLE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hamelan.  —  Chaucer 
writes  the  word  hamel.]  To  hamstring.  Johnson. 

t  HAME,  n.     [A.  S.  ham.]     Home.  Chaucer. 

HAM'pL,  V.  a.    See  Hamble.  Chaucer. 

HAME§,  n.pl.  [A.  S.  hama,  a  skin,  a  covering; 
Gael,  ama,  a  horse-collar.]  Two  crooked  pieces 
of  wood  made  so  as  to  be  bound  about  the  col- 
lar of  a  draught  horse,  and  fitted  with  hooks  or 
rings  to  which  the  traces  may  be  attached.  Bailey. 

HAME-SECK'EN,  )  „.     [a.  S.  ham,  home,  house, 

HAME-SC'K'EN,     )  and  seccaw,  to  seek  ;  Frs.  Anm- 

sekere.]    (Scottish  Law.)  The  crime  of  violently 

assaulting  a  man  in  his  own  house  ;  burglary  ; 

—  written  also  homesoken.  Blackstone, 

hA'M{-FORM,  a.  [L.  hamus,  a  hook,  a.r\A  forma, 
form.]  (Zoiil.)  Curved  at  the  extremity. l/«M«rfer. 

HA'MITE,  n.  [L.  hamus,  a  hook.]  An  extinct 
cephalopod,  wiich  inhabited  a  chambered  shell 
having  a  hooked  form.  Brande, 

hAm'L^T,  71.  [A.  S.  ham,  home,  house,  and  let, 
the  diminutive  termination  ;  Nor.  Fr.  hamelle.] 
A  small  village,  or  a  portion  of  a  village. 

Sometimes,  with  secure  delight, 

The  upland  hamlets  will  invite.  Milton. 

Syn.— See  Town. 

hAm'L^T-^D,  a.  Accustomed  only  to  a  hamlet; 
confined  in  a  hamlet.  Feltham. 

hAm'M{;L,  n.  A  small  shed  with  a  yard  for  feed- 
ing an  animal.  Loudon. 

HAM'MgR,  n.  [A.  S.,  Fl.,  S;  Dut.  hamcr ;  Ger. 
hammer  ;  Sw.  hammare ;  Dan.  hammer.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  driving  nails,  consisting 
of  an  iron  head  fitted  to  the  end  of  a  long 
handle  ;  —  an  instrument  for  besiting  metals, 
forging,  &c. 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up.  Shak. 

2.  Any  thing  like  a  hammer  ;  particularly  tlie 
piece  of  steel  covering  the  pan  of  the  niuskot- 
lock.  Campbell. 

HAm'M^R,  ».  a.  [t.  hammered; />j9.  hammer- 
ing, hammered.] 

1.  To  beat  or  pound  with  a  hammer ;  as, 
"The  blacksmith  hammers  iron." 

2.  To  forge  or  form  with  a  hammer. 

Some  hammer  helmets  for  the  fighting  field.        Dryden. 

3.  To  contrive  by  intellectual  labor  ;  to  work 
in  the  mind  ;  to  ruminate. 

Wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery?  Shak. 

HAm'M^R,  V.  n.  To  work  ;  to  be  busy  ;  to  be  in 
agitation.  Shak. 

hAm'M^R-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  formed 
by  a  hammer.  Sherwood, 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  t,  t.  short;   A.  5.  J,  O,  U,  Y.  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HilR,  HER; 


IIAMMER-AXE 

IHAm'MPR-Axe,  n.  An  instrument  having  a 
hamiiu-r  on  one  side  of  the  hundlc  and  an  axe 
on  the  other.  Craig, 

llAM'MpK-BKAM.n.  (Arch.)  A  horizontal  piece 
of  timber,  in  place  of  a  tie-beam,  just  above  the 
foot  of  a  rafter,  usually  supported  by  a  corbel 
and  rib  beneath; — used,  in  pairs,  in  Gothic 
roofs  to  strengthen  the  framing.  IVeale, 

IlAM'M(;ifl|k.'LOTii,  n.  The  cloth  that  covers  a 
coach-box,  which  was  formerly  used  to  carry  a 
hammer,  pincers,  a  few  nails,  &c.  Pegge. 

HAM'M^REU  (-in^rd), p.  a.  Beaten  with  a  ham- 
mer.    "  Hammered  steel."  Sandys. 

HAM'M^K-^R,  n.  One  who  works  with  a  ham- 
mer ;  one  who  hammers.  Sherwood. 

HAM'M¥R-FIsh,»j.  (Ich.)  A  rapacious  fish ;  bal- 
ance-tish ;  hammer-heaaed  shark  ;  —  so  named 
from  the  shape  of  its  head,  which  resembles  a 
double-headed  hammer;  Zggcma  vulgaris. Booth. 

IlAM'M^iR-ilAlk  D,  n.  A  substance  made  hard  by 
hanuiiering.  Moxon. 

HAMMpR-HfiAD'^D,  a.  Having  a  head  like  a 
haumier.  Hill, 

HA.M'MpR-lNG,  n.    Act  of  one  who  hammers. 

IlAM'MeR-LIKE.o.  Resembling  a  hammer.  Hill, 

hAm'MPR-MAn,  n.  One  who  beats  or  works 
with  a  hammer.  B,  Jonson, 

HAM'M(;R-W0RT  (-wUrt),n.  [A.S.Aamor-M>yrt.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Parietaria  or  pellitorv. 

Todd, 

IIAM-MQCHRY'SOS,  n,  [Gr.  5,«/iot,  sand,  and 
XPO'ift  gold-]  An  old  term  for  a  variety  of  sand- 
stone having  spangles  of  a  gold  color.       Craig, 

IIAM'MOCK,  n.  ["  Hamacas,  which  are  Indian 
beds."  Raleigh.  "  The  Brazilians  call  their 
beds  hamacas."  Sir  R.  Hawkins.  —  Dut.  hang- 
mat  ;  Sw.  heng-matta  ;  Sp.  ham  tea;  Fr.  hamacl 
A  swinging  bed  ;  a  sailor's  bed,  formed  of  an 
oblong  piece  of  hempen  cloth,  suspended  at  each 
end  by  cords. 

HA'MOSE,  o.  [L.  hamua,  a  hook.]  {Bat.) 
Hooked ;  hamous.  Buchanan. 

IIA'MOys,  a.  [L.  hamtis,  a  hook.]  (Bot.) 
Hooked  ;  bent  like  a  hook.  Liiidley. 

IlAM'PpR,  n.  [A.  S.  hncep,  a  cup.  —  Low  L.  han- 
aoiis,  a  cup ;  hanaperitim,  a  large  vessel,  or  a 
place  for  storing  cups  ;  Old  Fr.  hanap,  a  cup.] 

1.  A  kind  of  large  basket  in  which  articles 
may  be  packed  and  transported.  "  The  mayor 
.  .  .  presented  him  with  a  hamper  of  gold." 

Fabyan,  1432. 

2.  [Iccl.  hampr,  a  rope.  Serenitis.]  A  chain 
or  fetter.  Browne.    Brit.  Pastorals. 

HAM'PgR,  V.  a.  [i.  HAMPERED  ;  pp.  hamper- 
ing, HAMPERED.]  To  'put  a  hamper  or  fetter 
upon  ;  to  place  under  restraint ;  to  shackle ;  to 
fetter ;  to  entangle  ;  to  ensnare. 

What  WM  it  but  a  lion  hampered  in  a  net?      L'Estrange. 

These  difficnlticfi  and  perplexities  the  man  of  intrimie  is 

always  hanipcreJ  with.  5/iarp. 

hAm'-PIe,  n.    A  pie  of  ham  and  pastry.     Pope. 

HAM-SHAO'KLE,  v.  a.  To  snackle,  as  an  animal, 
by  fastening  the  head  to  one  of  the  forelegs. 

Brockett. 

HAM 'ST  PR,  n.  [Ger.  hamster. \  (Zonl,)  A  rodent 
quadruped  of  the  rat  tribe,  distinguished  by  its 
large  cheek  pouches,  —  common  m  the  sandy 
regions  that  extend  from  the  north  of  Germany 
to  Siberia,  and  very  noxious  in  destroying  grain  ; 
Mus  cricetus  of  I'allas ;  Cricetus  vulgaris  of 
Cuvier.  ling.  Cyc. 

HAm'STRIng,  n.  The  tendon  of  the  ham.  "Cut- 
ting their  hamstrings."  Holland. 

HAM'STRTNG,  v.  a.  [t.  HAMSTRUNO  ;  pp.  HAM- 
STRINGING, HAMSTRING.]  To  lame  bv  cutting 
the  tendon  of  the  ham.  '  Dryden. 

HAM'STRfJNG,  p.  a.  Lamed  by  having  the  ten- 
don of  the  ham  cut. 

HA 'MU- LOSE,  a.  [L.  hamulus,  a  little  hook.] 
(Bot.)  Bearing  a  small  hook.  Gray. 

Spenser. 


t  HAn,  for  have,  in  the  plural. 
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IIAn'A-P5R,  n.  [Low  L.  hanaperium.  —  Sec 
Hami'ER.J  a  hamper  or  basket  in  the  English 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  which  the  fees  arising 
from  the  sealing  of  writs,  charters,  &c.,  were 
anciently  kept:  —  the  treasury  or  exchequer  of 
the  chancery.  Burrill. 

Hanaper  offier.,  a  romtnon  law  office  in  (he  EiiKlinb 
Court  of  Chancery  fn  wliirh  writM  and  the  n-turnM  to 
till-Ill  relating  to  the  bUHiiiOM  of  the  aubjcct  were  an- 
ciently kept.  ffkuhaic. 

t  IIAN(;e,  ».  a.  [Fr.  hausser.]  To  lift  up: — to 
enhance.  Chaucer. 

hAn'C??,     >  „,^/^     1,  (Xaut.)  Falls  of  the  fife- 
HANCH'^S,  )  rails,  placed   on   balusters   on  the 
poop  and  quarter-deck  of  a  shin.  Harris, 

2.  (Arch,)  The  ends  of  elliptical  arches, 
which  are  of  smaller  radii  than  the  other  por- 
tions. Harris. 

HAND,  n.  [M.  Goth,  handus  ;  A.  S.,  Dut.,  Ger., 
<Sf  Sw.  hand  ;  Dan.  haand  ;  Iccl.  hand,  or  hatid.] 

1.  The  part  which  terminates  the  arm  in  man, 
extending  from  the  wrist  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
and  each  of  the  four  extremities  in  monkeys  ;  the 
palm  with  the  fingers ;  the  organ  of  prehension. 

That  wonderful  instrument,  the  htuid,  was  it  made  to  be 
•'lie?  Jij,,  Berkeley . 

2.  The  measure  of  the  fist  when  clinched, 
equal  to  four  inches  ;  a  palm  ;  —  applied  chiefly 
in  computing  the  height  of  horses.         Johnson. 

3.  Side,  right  or  left. 

On  this  hand  and  that  hand  were  hangings  of  fifteen 
cubits.  Ex.  xxxvili.  18. 

4.  Act  of  the  hand ;  labor ;  performance ; 
workmanship ;  work. 

Arborcts  and  flowers, 
Imbordcred  on  each  bank,  the  hand  of  Eve.  Milton. 

5.  Dexterity,  or  power  of  working  or  perform- 
ing ;  ability  ;  faculty  ;  talent. 

He  had  a  great  mind  to  try  hts  hand  at  a  Spectator.  Addison. 

6.  Manner  of  acting  or  performing;  mode  of 
procedure  ;  scheme  of  action. 


They, 
the  war. 


.  were  willing  to  change  the  hand  in  carrying  on 
Clamnflon. 


7.  Method  of  government ;  discipline ;  re- 
straint; control. 

However  strict  a  hand  is  to  be  kept  upon  all  desires  of 
fancy,  yet  in  recreation  fancy  must  be  pt^rmitted  to  spcnk. 

Locke. 

8.  Possession  ;  control ;  power. 

The  use  whereof  [sacraments]  ii  In  our  hemd*,  the  efTect 
in  his.  Jfooker. 

9.  That  which  is  held,  as  the  cards  at  a  game  ; 
as,  "  To  have  a  good  or  a  bad  hand  in  whist." 

10.  Intervention ;  agency. 

Which  he  spake  by  the  hand  of  liit  servant  Ahijah,  the 
prophet.  1  A"i«(/ji  xiv.  18. 

11.  A  person  considered  as  an  agent,  a  help- 
er, or  a  workman  ;  a  person  employed ;  a  laborer. 

All  hnnd$  employed,  the  royal  work  grows  warm.  Dryden. 

12.  That  which  performs  the  office  of  a  hand 
in  pointing  ;  an  index  of  any  kind,  as  of  a  clock, 
watch,  &c. 

13.  Form  or  manner  of  writing ;  chirography. 

Which  in  set  hand  fairly  is  engrossed.  Shak. 

14.  t  Rate  ;  conditions  ;  terms. 

Business  is  bought  at  a  dear  hanil  where  there  is  small 
despatch.  Bacon. 

15.  A  bundle  or  head  of  tobacco  leaves  tied 
together,  the  stem  being  imstripped.  Simtnonds. 

.Ht  hand,  within  reach  ;  near :  —  f  under  the  hand  or 
bridle.  "Like  horses  hot  at  hand."  SAoA-.  —  M  the 
hand  of,  by  tlie  act  or  apency  of.  "  Shall  we  receive 
good  at  the  hand  o/God,  and  shall  we  not  receive 
evil  ?  "  Job  ii.  10.  —  Bij  hand,  by  the  use  of  the  hands, 
and  not  by  machinery  or  labor-saving  engines;  as, 
"Any  thing  wrought  or  prepared  bijhand.^'' —  Fromhand 
to  hand,  from  one  person  to  another.  —  Hand  in  hand, 
in  union;  conjointly.  "To  the  advantage  of  the 
country  which  would  then  have  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  his  own."  Svift. —  Handj  off.  keep  ofT!  for- 
bear! desist! — Hand  over  head,  noeligently  ;  rashly. 
"Thus  it  is  when  |ieople  will  lie  doing  things  hand 
over  head,  without  either  fear  or  wit."  L^Hitran^e.  — 
Hand  over  hand,  (JVaut.)  putting  one  hand  alternately 
over  the  other,  as  in  hauling  rapidly  on  a  rope. 
Dana. —  Hand  to  hand,  in  close  fight.    SAoJIr.    Dryden. 

—  Hand  to  mouth,  as  want  requires ;  from  day  to 
day.  "  I  can  got  bread  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
make  even  at  the  year's  end."  I/F.stranjre.  —  In 
hand,  as  present  or  immediate  payment.  "  A  con- 
siderable reward  in  hand,  and  the  assurance  of  a 
far  greater  reconifiense  liereafter."  TUIotton.  —  In 
preparation.      "What   revels   are   in   hand."      Shak. 

—  Off  hand,  immediately;  promptly;  as,  "To  do  a 
thing   off  hand."  —  Off  one'a  hand,   from   one's  po«- 
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aeaaion,  care,  or  management.  —  On  all  hand*,  by  every 
body.  "It  is  allowed  on  all  hnndji."  Srijt.—Un 
hand,  in  iMmMnmiiMi  ;  t»,  "  To  have  money  or  gtN>d«  on 
hand."  —  Uh  or  upon  one't  hamdi.  in  one**  poMcanion 
rare,  or  managemunl.  — Oar  uf  hand,  iiiiuM-dialely! 
"  l.«t  not  the  w  agen  of  any  man  tarry  with  tliec,  but 
give  It  him  out  uf  hand."  Job  iv.  U.  —To  bear  a  hand 
to  make  liame.  Uroie.  -  To  bear  i«  hand,  to  keep  iii 
expectation  ;  to  elude.  Shak.  —  To  be  hand  and  glore, 
to  lie  intimnlu  and  familiar.  Jt,hn»n.—T»  be  mm 
the  mending  hand,  to  lie  convaleorciit.  C'arr  —T» 
change  handji,  to  change  side*.  Hudtbrtu.-'ro  change 
owners. —  7o  cuime  to  hand,  to  be  found  within  reach. 

Kirst  J'rultJ.  the  green  tar  and  the  yellow  sbeaf. 

UnculUMl  as  cai«e  It,  haml.  Mitlou. 

—  To  be  received  ;  as,  "  A  letter  has  eomr  to  hand." — 
To  hare  a  hand  m,  to  be  concerned  in  ;  Ui  lake  part  in. 

—  t  To  hold  hand,  to  compete  McceiMlull y  ;  to  cMiipare 
favorably. 

She,  in  beauty,  education,  blood, 
Holdg  hand  with  any  princess  in  tiie  world.  Shal. 

—  To  lend  a  hand,  (.Yaul.)  to  give  assistance.  Dana. 

1 7V>  make  one's  hand,  to  gain  advantage.  "  The  French 
king,  HiipiKising  to  make  his  hand  by  tlioiie  Tuue  rav- 
ages in  England,  broke  off  his  treaty  of  |»eare,  and 
proclaimed  hostility."  Uayvard.  —To  one's  hand  or 
hands,  ready  to  be  taken  or  availed  of.  "  Materials 
that  are  made  to  his  hand."  Locke.  — To  strike  hands, 
to  confirm  a  bargain  ;  to  give  a  pledge.  Proe.  xvii. 
m. — To  take  in  hand,  to  undertake. 

HAnd,  v.  a.  [i.  HANDED ;  pp.  handing,  handed.] 

1.  To  give  or  transmit  with  the  hand. 

I  have  tieen  shown  a  written  prophecy,  Uiot  is  hamlttt 
among  them  with  great  secrecy.  Addison. 

2.  To  guide  or  lead  by  the  hand. 

This  [step  in  life)  should  be  carefully  watched,  an4  • 
young  man  with  great  diligence  handed  over  iL  Lockt, 

3.  tTo  lay  hands  on  ;  to  seize.  Shak. 

4.  To  move  with  the  hand ;  to  manage ;  to 
guide ;  to  direct ;  to  handle. 

I  bless  my  chains,  I  Aoad  my  oar.  Prior. 

5.  (Naut.)  To  furl.  Dana. 
To  hand  doirn,  to  transmit  in  succeasion  ;  to  deliver, 

as  one  generation  to  anottier. 

HAn'D,  r.  n.    To  go  hand  in  hand  ;  toco/tperate. 

Let  but  my  power  and  means  hand  with  my  will.  Vnmimffa. 

HAND,  a.     Belonging  to,  or  used  by,  the  hantl. 
49-  It  is  much  used  in  composition  for  that  which 
is  managealile  by  the  hand  ;  as,  "Hand-bell." 

HAnd'-BALL,  m.    a  game  played  with  a  ball.  "A 

custom  of  playing  at  hand-ball."  HaUiwelL 

HAND'-BAR-ROW,  n.  A  frame  on  which  anv  thing 

is  carried  by  the  hands  of  two  men.  fusaer. 
HAnD'-BAS-K(:T,  n,     A  basket  carried  by  the 

hand ;  a  portable  basket.  Mortimer. 

HAND'-BftLL.  n.    [A.  S.  hand-belL]    A  bell  rung 

by  the  hand  ;  a  table-bell.  Bacon. 

HAND'bIll,  n.    1.  An  instrument  for  the  pur> 

pose  of  pruning  trees.  Booth. 

2,  A  loose  printed  sheet,  to  be  circulated  aa 

an  advertisement.  SimmotuU. 

hAnd'-BLOW,  n.  A  stroke  or  blow  given  with 
the  hand.  Drayton. 

HAND'-BOOK  (-bfik),  n,  [A.  S.  hand-hoc;  Fl. 
handtboeck;  Ger.  hand-bttch,']  A  small  book 
for  common  or  convenient  use  ;  a  manual. 

a  hanil-liook,  or  concise  dictionary,  of  term<  used  in  tb* 
arts  and  sciences.  Hamitltm. 

HAND'-B6w,  n.  A  bow  managed  by  the  hand. 
"  That  with  a  hand-bow  shooteth."   Old  Ballad, 

HAND'-BRACE,  n.     A  boring  tool.       Simmonds. 

HAND'-BREADTH  (-br£dth),n.  A  space  equal  to 
the  breadth  of  the  hand ;  a  measure  of  four  inch- 
es ;  a  palm.  Exod.  xxv.  25. 

HAnd'-CAR,  n,    A  car  impelled  by  the  hand. 

hAnD'CART,  n.    A  cart  drawn  by  the  hand. 

HAND'CLoTH,  n.  [A.  S.  hand-clath,  a  towd.l 
A  handkerchief.  Toila. 

H AND'CRAft,  n.  Work  performed  by  the  hand  j 
handicraft. —  See  Handicraft.  Hulott. 

HAND'CPAftS-.M.AN,  n.  A  workman  ;  — com- 
monly wTitten  handicraftsman,  Hnlort. 

HAND'cOfF,  n.  [A.  S.  handcopse ;  hand,  th« 
hand,  and  cops,  fetters.]  A  manacle ;  a  fetter 
for  the  hand ;  hand-fetter.  Todd. 

HAND'Cf'FF.  r.  o.  [i.  HANDcrFfED  ;  pp.  HANI>- 
ciFFiNO,  HANDciFFED.]  To  fasten  OF  bind 
with  handcuHs  ;  to  manacle.  Todd. 
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IIAND'gD,  a.  1.  Having  the  use  of  the  hand, 
leit  or  right;  as,  "  Right-Aawferf "  ;  *'Left- 
handed." 

2.  Having  the  hands  joined,  as  two  persons. 

Into  their  inmost  bower 
Handed  they  went.  Milton. 

IIAND'ER,  n.  One  who  hands  down  ;  a  transmit- 
ter.    "  The  handers  down."  Dryden. 

t  HAND'fAsT,  n.     Hold  ;  custody.  Hhak. 

+  HAnd'fAst,  a.  Fast  or  bound,  as  by  contract ; 
firm  in  adherence ;  sure.  Bale. 

tHAND'FAST,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hand-fcastan,  to 
pledge  one's  hand.] 

1.  To  betroth  by  joining  hands  in  order  to 
cohabitation  before  the  celebration  of  marriage. 
"  If  a  damsel  be  handfnsted  to  any  man." 

Detd.  xxii.  23,  Coccrdale's  Transl.     Jamieson. 

2.  To  oblige  by  duty ;  to  bind  by  a  pledge. 

Wc  list  not  to  haiulfast  ourselves  to  God.      Abp.  Sancroft. 

HAND'fAst,  v.  n.  To  live  together  a  year  and  a 
day  in  conditional  marriage,  [k.]    Sir  IV.  Scott. 

t  I1And'fAsT-!i\G,  n.  [A.  S.  hand-fcestung ,  an 
assurance.]  A  kind  of  marriage  contract' (for- 
merly in  use)  by  which  the  parties  lived  togeth- 
er for  a  year  and  a  day,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  were  at  liberty  to  separate  or  renew 
the  engagement  for  life.  Jamieson. 

HAND'-FET-T^R,  n.  A  manacle  for  the  hands ; 
a  handcuff.  Sherwood. 

hAnD'FUL,  n. ;  pi.  hXnd'fOl§.  1.  As  much  as 
the  hand  can  contain  ;  a  maniple.         Addison. 

Brin^  in  handfvl*;  lilies  brin^; 

Bring  me  all  the  flowery  spring.  Lloyd. 

2.  A  small  number  or  quantity.  "  With  such 
a  handful  of  men."  Ckirendon. 

3.  t  A  hand's  breadth ;  a  palm.  "  About  a 
handful  above  the  knee."  Clarendon. 

4. 'As  much  as  can  be  done,     [k.] 

Being  in  possession  of  the  town,  they  had  their  handful  to 
defend  themselves  from  firing.  Rnleiyh. 

•IAND'— gAL-LOP,  n.  A  slow,  easy  gallop,  in 
which  the  hand  restrains  the  full  speed  of  the 
horse.  Dryden. 

MAND'GEAR,  ?».  An  arrangement  of  levers  and 
other  contrivances  for  opening  and  shutting  the 
valves  of  a  steam-engine.  Francis. 

UAnd'— GLAss,  n.  {Gardening.)  A  glass  used 
for  protecting  plants  in  winter.  Wright. 

HAnd'-GRP-NADE',  n.  A  small  iron  shell.  —  See 
Gkenade.  Todd. 

HAND'-GRIPE,  M.  A  gripe  with  the  hand.  Ogilcie. 

UAND'GRITH,  n.  [A.  S.  hand-grith ;  hand,  hand, 
and  grith,  peace.]  {Law.)  Peace  or  protection 
given  by  the  king  with  his  own  hand.  Whishaw. 

HAnD'GUIDE,  n.  An  instrument  for  guiding  the 
hands  in  playing  on  a  piano-forte.     Sinunonds. 

tiAND'-GUN.n.  Agun  wielded  by  the  hand.  "  Can- 
nons, .  .  .  hand-guns,  and  muskets."     Camden. 

MAnD'-HOOK  (-hfik),n.  An  instrument  used  by 
smiths  in  twisting  bars  of  iron.  Ash. 

>|An'DI-CAp,  n.    1.  A  sort  of  vehicle  for  travel- 
ling. Sir  G.  Head. 
2.  A  kind  of  race  :  —  sort  of  game.      Pepys. 

UAnd'I-CRAft,  n.     [A.  S.  hand-craft.] 

1.  Work  performed  by  the  hand ;  manual  oc- 
cupation.    "Bred  to  a  handicraft." 

2.  A  man  who  lives  by  manual  labor ;  a  hand- 
icraftsman. "Ordinary  gentlemen  and  hand- 
icrafts." Swift. 

MAND'1-CRAFTS-MAN,M.  ;pl.  H.WDICRAFTSMEX. 

One  employed  in  manual  occupation  ;  a  manu- 
facturer. 

It  is  the  landed  man  that  maintains  the  mercliant,  and 
shopkeeper,  and  handicraftsman.  Swift. 

MAND'I-CRAfTS-WOM'AN  (-wam'jn),  n.  A  wo- 
man employed  in  manufactures.         Ge7it.  Mag. 

HAND'l-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  handy  manner ;  with  skill. 
2.  Conveniently  ;  easily.  Wright. 

IlAND'l-NfiSS,  n.  State  of  being  handy  ;  readi- 
ness; dexterity;  expertaess.  Chesterfield. 

HAND-lN-HAND,  ad.  With  united  operation; 
with  concert  of  action.  Qu.  Rev. 

Hand  in  and  hand  out,  a  childish  game. 


HAND'1-WORK  (wHrk),  n.  [A  corruption  of  hand- 
work ;  A.  S.  hafid-weorce.]  Work  of  the  hand ; 
manufacture.  Hooker. 

HAND'KeR-CllIEF  (hang'ker-chlf),  n.  [hand  and 
kerchief.]  Apiece  of  silk  or  linen  used  to  wipe 
the  face  or  to  cover  the  neck.  Sidney. 

HAND'-LAN-GUA(?E  (-Wng-gw9j),  n.  The  art  of 
conversing  by  means  of  the  hand,  as  practised 
by  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  dactylology.   Dalgarno. 

HAN'DLE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  handlian  ;  Dut.  handelen; 
Ger.  handeln ;  Dan.  handle.]    [i.  handled  ;  pp. 

HANDLING,  HANDLED.] 

1.  To  touch  or  feel  with  the  hand.  "  The 
bodies  which  we  daily  handle."  Locke. 

2.  To  manage  ;  to  vrield ;  to  use. 

Tliat  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  crowkeeper.        Shak. 

3.  To  make  familiar  to  the  hand. 

The  hardness  of  the  winters  forces  tlie  breeders  there  [in 
Flanders]  to  liouse  and  handle  tiieir  colts  six  mouths  every 
year.  TempU. 

4.  To  treat  or  use  well  or  ill. 

How  wert  thou  handled,  being  prisoner?  Shak. 

5.  To  practise  upon  ;  to  transact  with. 

Pray  you,  my  lord,  give  me  leave  to  question;  you  shall 
see  how  1  '11  handle  her.  Shak. 

6.  To  have  to  do  with.  "  They  that  handle 
the  law  know  me  not."  Jer.  ii.  8. 

7.  To  treat  of  in  speech  or  in  writing. 

He  left  nothing  fitting  for  the  purpose 
Untouched  or  sUghtly  handled  in  discourse.         S/iak. 
Syn.  —  See  Feel. 

hAN'DLE,  n.     1.  That  part  of  any  thing  by  which 
it  is  held  in  the  hand  ;  a  haft ;  as,  "  The  handle 
of  a  knife  or  other  instrument." 
2.  That  of  which  use  is  made. 

They  overturned  him  by  the  sure  but  fatal  handle  of  his 
own  good-nature.  South. 

HAN'DLE-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  handled; 
capable  of  being  handled.  Shencood. 

hAND'-LEAD  (-led),  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  lead 
used  for  sounding  in  rivers  and  harbors.  Dana. 

HAn'DL^R,  n.     One  who  handles.  Pennant. 

HAND'LpsS,  o.    Having  no  hand.  Shak. 

hAnD'LINE,  n.     A  species  of  net.  Pennant. 

HAND'LJNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  touching,  holding, 
moving,  or  managing  with  the  hand ;  the  act  of 
using  the  hand. 

With  hasty  handling  of  his  hood.  Chaucer. 

2.  {Paint.)  The  method  of  manipulation  pe- 
culiar to  an  artist.  Fairholt. 

HAND'-LOOM,  n.    A  loom  worked  by  the  hand. 

McCulloch. 

hAND'MAID,  n.  A  waiting-maid  at  hand  ;  a  fe- 
male servant ;  handmaiden.  Gen.  xvi.  1. 

HAND'MAID-EN  (-ma-dn),  n.  A  maid-servant ;  a 
handmaid.  Luke  i.  48. 

hAnd'— mAL-L^T,  n.  A  mallet  or  wooden  ham- 
mer with  a  handle.  Crabb. 

HAnd'-MIlL,  n.     A  mill  moved  by  the  hand. 

HANU'-OR-GAN,  n.     See  Ougan. 

hAnd'— rAIL,  n.  A  rail  supported  by  balusters 
or  posts.  Francis. 

hAnD'-RAIL-JNG,  n.  A  railing  along  the  sides 
of  an  engine,  &c.,  for  protection.  Weale. 

hAnD'— SAIL,  n.    A  sail  managed  by  the  hand. 

The  seamen  will  neither  stand  to  their  hand-sKiils  nor 
suffer  the  pilot  to  steer.  Temple. 

HAnd'-SALE,  n.  {Laic.)  The  act  of  selling  or 
confirming  a  sale  by  mutual  shaking  of  hands, 
as  anciently  practised  among  the  northern  na- 
tions of  Europe.  Blackstone. 

hAnd'sAw,  m.  a  saw  manageable  by  the  hand. 
"  My  sword  hacked  like  a  handsaw."         Shak, 

hAnd'§'-BREADTH,w.  Same  as  Hand-breadth. 

HAND'-SCREW  (-skrd),  n.  A  sort  of  engine  for 
raising  heavy  timber,  or  great  weights  of  any 
kind ;  a  jack.  Todd. 

hAnd'S^L,  n.  [A.  S.  hnnd-selen,  a  putting  into 
another's  possession  ;  Dut.  hansel,  a  first  gift ; 
Sw.  handxol ;  Dan.  handsel.] 

1.  A  free  gift  by  the  owner  of  a  new  thing 
upon  the  first  use  of  it.  Todd. 


2.  The  first  act  of  using  or  of  selling  any 
thing.  Todd.     Richardson. 

3.  An  earnest ;  foretaste. 

The  pledge  of  our  inheritance,  and  the  handsel  or  earnest 
of  that  which  is  to  come.  Hooker. 

HAnd'S^L,  V.  a.  To  make  experiment  of ;  to  try 
for  the  first  time. 

In  timorous  deer  he  handsels  his  young  paws.        Cowley. 
fHAND'-SHOE,  n.     A  glove.  Lemon. 

t  hAnd'SMOOTH,  ad.  With  dexterity;  with 
skill  or  readiness ;  readUy.  More. 

HAND§  off  !  interj.  Keep  off!  forbear.  [Vulgar.] 

hAnD'SOME  (han'sum),  a.  [Dut.  fiandzaam, 
tractable,  manageable.] 

1. 1  Ready  for  the  hand ;  convenient ;   handy. 

Whatsoever  came  next  to  their  hands,  and  lay  havihome 
to  tlieni,  they  rifled.  Jlollaiid. 

In  making  them  [engines  of  war],  thev  have  chief  respect 
that  tliey  be  both  easy  to  be  carried  and  hiiiidsoine  to  be  moved 
and  turned  about.  More. 

2.  t Skilful;  clever;  able. 

He  is  very  desirous  to  serve  j-our  grace,  and  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  very  handsome  num.  Orcthtim. 

3.  Suiting  the  state  or  condition;  ample; 
plentiful ;  sufiicient ;  liberal. 

He  at  last  accumulated  a  handsome  sum  of  money.    Knox. 

4.  Seemly  ;  becoming  ;  generous ;  noble.  "  A 
handsome  action."  Johnson. 

5.  Having  fit  proportions;  well-formed;  beau- 
tiful with  dignity  ;  pretty;  fine.  "Finding  his 
[the  peasant's]  wife  very  /uindsome."    Addison. 

6.  Elegant;  graceful. 

That  easiness  and  handsome  address  in  writing.       Felton. 

Syn.  —  See  Beautiful. 
t  HAND'SOME,  v.  a.    To  render  elegant.  Donne. 

hAnd'SOME-LY,  a<^.  1.  f  Conveniently.  Spenser. 

2.  In  a  handsome  manner  ;  liberally  ;  gener- 
ously. Addison. 

3.  Elegantly  ;  gracefully ;  neatly.  "  This 
buskin  is  well  and  handsomely  made."  Brisket. 

4.  {A^aut.)  Slowly;  carefully;  —  used  for  an 
order  ;  as,  "  Lower  handsomely."  Dana. 

hAnd'SOME-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  hand- 
some  ;  beauty  ;  grace  ;  elegance.  Bacon. 

uAnd'SPIKE,  M.     1.  A  wooden  lever  for  moving 

heavy  things.  Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

2.  {Nant.)  A  long  wooden  lever  or  bar  used 

to  turn  a  windlass,  capstan,  &c.  Dana. 

HAND'-STAfF,  w. ;  pi.  hXnd'stave^.  A  javelin. 
"  The  arrows  and  the  handstaves." Lzek.  xxxix.9. 

hAnd'-STROKE,  n.  A  blow  given  by  the  hand; 
handy  blow ;  handy  stroke.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

HAND'-TIGHT(-tlt),rt.  {Nant.)  Tight  as  may  be 
made  by  the  hand  ;  moderately  tight.  Mar.  Diet. 

HAND'TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  singular  Mexican  tree, 
having  a  flower,  the  stamens  and  style  of  wiiich 
are  so  arranged  as  to  present  an  appearance 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  human  hand.  P.  Cyc. 

hAnd'-VICE,  n.  A  vice  to  hold  small  work  in ; 
a  small  vice.  Moxon. 

HAND'-WEAP-ON  (-w6p-pn),  w.  A  weapon  which 
may  be  wielded  by  the  hand.       Num.  xxxv.  18. 

HAND'-WHEEL,  n.  A  small  fly-wheel  having 
usually  a  handle  or  crank  in  the  rim.      Ogilrie. 

hAnd'-WINGED,  a.  {Zool.)  Applied  to  bats; 
cheiropterous.  Wright. 

HAnD'WORK  (-wurk),  n.     Handiwork.  Todd. 

hAND'WORKED  (-wUrkt),  a.  [A.  S.  handworhte.] 
Made  with  hands.  Todd. 

HAND' WRI-TING  (-rT-tjng),  n.   [A.  S.  handgewrit.] 

1.  A  cast  or  form  of  writing  peculiar  to  each 
hand ;  chirography.  "  Your  own  handwrit- 
in()."  Shakt 

2.  A  writing.  "  Blotting  out  the  AanrfwrjWwfl' 
of  ordinances."  Col.  ii.  14. 

hAnD'Y,  a.  [Dut.  iSr  ^w.Jmndig;  Dan.haandelig.] 

1.  Performed  or  done  by  the  hand. 

The  firmament  showeth  his  Aanrf.v-work.         Ps.  xix.  1. 

2.  Dexterous  ;  skilful ;  expert. 

And  each  is  handy  in  his  way.  Dryden. 

3.  Ready  to  the  hand  ;  convenient. 
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HAND'V-BIl'LV,  n.  {Naui.)  A  watch-tackle,  or 
tucklii  for  convenient  use  on  deck.  liana. 

llAND'V-BLOVV'.n.  A  stroke  by  the  hand. //arm«r. 

HAND'Y-cOff,  n.  A  cuff  or  blow  with  the  hand ; 
a  handy-blow.  ArbtUhnot. 

HAND'Y-DAN'DY,  n.  A  play  among  children,  in 
whicli  something  is  shaken  between  two  hands, 
and  then  a  guess  is  made  in  which  hand  it  is 
retained.  Shak. 

hAno'V-GRIPE,  n.  A  gripe  or  seizure  by  the 
hand  or  paw.  Ibtdibraa. 

HAND'Y-STROKE,  n.  A  blow  by  the  hand; 
hand-stroke ;  handy-blow.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

HAND'Y-WORK,  n.  Work  of  the.hand.  —  See 
Hanuiwuuk.  Sliak.    Ps.  xix.  1. 

HAng,  v.  a.  [M.  Goth,  hahan ;  ha,  high.  Sereni- 
us.  —  A.  S.  hamjinn  ;  Dut.  if  Ger.  hanqen  ;  Sw. 
hangii ;  Dan.  htenge;  Icel.  fuhiffa. — 6r.  iyx'^t 
to  strangle.]     [/.  huno  or  hanoed  ;  pp.  hano- 

INO,     HINO     or     HANGED.      tV  HU7t^    Is    mOSt 

used  ;  but  when  the  word  denotes  suspension 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  life,  the  regular 
form,  huu/cd,  is  to  be  preferred;  yet  hwtg  is 
often  used  in  this  sense.] 

1.  To  fasten  to  something  so  as  to  leave  with- 
out support  below ;  to  suspend. 

Vfe  hanoed  our  harpa  upon  the  willowa.        P».  cxxxvii.  2. 

2.  To  suspend  by  the  neck  in  order  to  kill. 

8h:ill  he  be  hanged  who  never  could  rebel?  Dryden, 

3.  To  suffer  to  drop  or  decline  from  the  prop- 
er situation. 

The  cheerful  binta  no  lonier  sin^; 

Each  drops  his  head  an<\  nanus  hia  wing.  Prior, 

4.  To  attach  by  a  hinge  or  pivot  so  as  to  be 
movable  ;  as,  "  To  hang  a  door." 

6.  To  cover  with  something  suspended. 

Hung  bo  the  heavens  with  blacic;  yield  day  to  night  Shak. 

Sir  Koger  has  hiuvj  several  parts  of  his  house  with  the 

trophies  of  hia  labors.  Additon. 

To  hang  out,  to  show  aloft ;  to  display. 

Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walla.  SliaA: 

To  hang  upon,  to  regard  or  treat  with  passionate 
afiection. 

So  hung  upon  with  love,  bo  fortunate.  Shak. 

HAng,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  fastened  or  supported 
above,  and  left  without  support  below ;  to  be 
suspended  ;  to  depend  ;  to  dangle. 

Over  it  a  fair  portcullis  hung.  Spenser. 

2.  To  be  executed  by  the  halter. 

If  thou  apeak'sl  false. 
Upon  the  next  tree  shult  thou  haiiji  alive.  Shak. 

3.  To  rest  upon  another,  as  in  embracing. 


She  would  hang  on  him 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  oo. 


Shak. 


4.  To  tend  downwards  ;  to  droop  ;  to  decline. 

His  neck  obliquely  o'er  his  shoulders  hung.  J'upe. 

5.  To  be  supported  by  something  raised  above 
the  ground. 

Whatever  is  placed  on  the  head  may  be  said  to  Aan^;  as 
Te  call  hanging  gardens  such  as  are  placed  on  the  toi>  of  the 
house.  Addison. 

6.  To  have  a  steep  declivity. 

Sussex  marl  shows  itself  on  the  middle  of  the  sides  of 
Aani/i/itf  grounds.  Hortiiner. 

7.  To  brood ;  to  dwell ;  to  adhere. 

Shininglandsca|>esand  beautiful  faces  disperse  that  gloom- 
ineaa  which  is  apt  to  hang  upon  the  mind.  Addixin. 

8.  To  be  delayed ;  to  linger ;  to  tarry ;  to 
stay  or  remain  in  suspense. 


A  noble  atroke  he  lifted  high, 
Which  Atmj;  not. 

9.  To  be  dependent ;  to  depend. 


Milton. 


O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favorsi       Shak. 

10.  To  be  fixed  in  attention. 

Though  wondering  aenatea  hung  on  all  he  apokc.      Pope. 

11.  To  hover  ;  to  float ;  to  play. 
And  foil  those  aaylngs  from  that  gentle  tongue 

Where  civil  speech  and  soft  persuasion  hung.  Prior. 

To  hang  around,  to  loiter  about. —  To  hang  back, 
to  recede  ;  to  (lo  reluctantly.  —  To  hting  fire,  to 
be  Ion);  in  exploding  or  discliarglnp,  as  a  pun.  —  To 
hanir  on,  to  adiiore  to;  lo  continue.  —To  hang  out,  to 
be  shown  ;  to  be  displayed.  "They  shall  hang  out  as 
the  lion's  claws."  Shak. —  In  cant  lancuage  of  an 
Enelisli  university,  to  treat  or  eivean  entertainment: 
—  to  have  or  possess :  — to  live.  Briitrd. — To  hang 
over,  tu  project  at  tlie  top  uioru  tlinn  at  llie  Imttom  ;  to 
incline  or  lean  forward  from  an  upright  position  :  — 
to  threaten;  to  impend. 


hAno,  n.    [Ger.  haw;,  a  declivity.] 

1.  A  steep  declivity  ;  a  slope.  T^udon. 

2.  A  crop  of  fruit  hanging  on  the  tree.  [Lo- 
cal, Kng.]  llolloway. 

3.  Facility  of  use  ;  knack  ;  as,  "  To  have  the 
hang  of  a  thing."    [Colloquial  and  low.]  Prime. 

hAng'-B'i'RD,  n.  A  familiar  name  for  the  Balti- 
more oriole,  from  its  pensile  nest. 

t  hAno'-BY,  tt.  A  dependant ;  a  hanger-on.  "  A 
liang-by  at  thy  tale.  Drant. 

hANG'DOg,  n.  One  who  deserves  the  gallows ;  a 
mean,  scurvy  fellow.  Congrefe. 

HAng'(:R,  n.  1.  One  who  hangs;  a  hangman. 
'*  A  hunger  of  highwaymen."  Aubrey. 

2.  That  on  which,  or  by  which,  any  thing  is 
hung ;  as,  "  The  hanger  of  a  sword."        Shak. 

3.  That  which  hangs,  —  particularly  a  sort  of 
broadsword,  short  and  curved  at  the  point.  "  He 
drew  his  hanger."  SmoUtftt.' 

4.  A  wood  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.     White. 

hAng'PR— 6n,  n.  1.  A  servile  dependent ;  a  par- 
asite. "  He  is  a  perpetual  hatiger-on."  Swift. 
2.  {Mining.)  A  person  employed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft,  in  fixing  the  skip  or  bucket  to 
the  chain.  Simmonda. 

hAng'JNG,  n.     1.  That  which  hangs. 

A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  It  what  you  will. 

Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings.  Shak. 

2.  Suspension, — particularly  suspension  by 
the  neck,  as  in  the  infliction  of  death  bv  the 
halter.     "  Worse  than  hanging."  khak. 

3.  Drapery  hung  or  fastened  against  the  walls 
of  rooms ;  tapestry. 

So  in  some  well-wrought  hanging'  you  may  aee 

Uow  Hector  leads  and  how  the  Grecians  nee.        Waller. 

hAng'ING,  p.  a.  1.  That  hangs  or  is  suspended ; 
as,  "  A  hanging  garden."  Ency. 

2.  Foreboding  death  by  the  halter.  "A 
hanging  look."  Shak. 

3.  Requiring  punishment  by  the  halter.  "  A 
hanging  matter.  Johnson. 

hAng'{NG-BIRD,  n.  The  Baltimore  oriole  ;  hang- 
bird. — See  Hang-bikd.  Wilson. 

HANG'ING-BCt'TRPSS,  n.  {Arch.^  A  buttress 
not  standing  solid  on  a  foundation,  but  support- 
ed on  a  corbel.  Ogtlvie. 

HANG'lNG-SiDE,  n.  {Mining.)  The  higher  side 
of  a  vein  that  is  not  perpendicular.       Halliwell. 

hAng'ING-SLEEVESJ,  n.  pi.  1.  Strips  of  the  same 

stuff  with  the  gown,  hanging  down  the  hack 

from  the  shoulders.  Halifax. 

2.  Loose  sleeves.  Clarke. 

HAng'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  hXng'm?n.  A  public  execu- 
tioner. Shak. 

HANG'NAIL,  n.  [A.  S.  angntrgl;  ange,  trouble- 
some, and  wez/el,  a  nail.]  A  minute  portion  of 
the  cuticle,  slivered  off  from  the  roots  of  the 
finger  nail ;  agnail.  Forby. 

HANG'-NfiST,  n.  1.  The  name  of  a  species  of 
birds  which  build  nests  stispcndod  from  the 
branches  of  trees,  such  as  the  Baltimore  oriole. 

Audobon. 
2.  A  pensile  or  suspended  nest.  Clarke. 

hANG'— n6t,  n.   A  net  with  a  large  mesh.  Simm. 

HANG'WITE,  n.  [A.  S.  hangian,  to  hang,  and 
wite,  a  fine.]  {Late.)  A  fine  for  hanging  a  thief 
without  judgment,  or  legal  trial,  or  for  his  es- 
cape :  —  an  immunity  or  acquittance  from  such 
fine  or  liability.  BurriU. 

HANK  (hSnck),  n.  [Icel.  hcink,  a  chain  or  coil  of 
rope,  a  bond ;  Sw.  hank,  a  band,  a  tie.] 

1.  A  withy,  latch,  or  rope  for  fastening  a  gate. 
[Local,  North  of  Eng.]  Wright. 

2.  Tie ;  hold ;  check ;  a  handle.  Wnght. 

In  Horace.  Ncecaaity  is  furnished,  if  I  may  to  expreas  mv- 
aelf,  with  her  hunk  and  her  fastenings,  which  ahc  carries  in 
her  brazen  hand.  Whiter. 

3.  {Spinnin'j.)  The  name  given  to  two  or 
more  skeins  of  yarn,  silk,  or  cotton,  when  tied 
together.  Brande. 

4.  pi.  {Naut.)  Rings  of  wood,  rope,  or  iron  by 
which  sails  are  confined  to  their  stays,  upon 
which  they  traverse  when  hoisted  or  lowered. 

Brande. 
hAnk,  V.  o.    To  form  into  hanks.  Brockett. 

hAnk'QR,  v.  n.    [Dut.  hunkeren.']  [i.  hankered  ; 


pp.  HANKBHINO,  RANKKRED.]  To  lonjg  foTwith 
unoiisy  keenncNs;  to  feel  strong  desire;  to  be 
e:iger:  —  UHualiy  with  after.  "Without  hank- 
ering after  any  thing  better."  Foley. 

HANK'^R-I.NC,  n.    .Strong  deiiirc  ;  longing. 

The  republic  atiU  retains  nuay  AowterMoa  alter  its  aocUat 
Uberty.  


Syn.  —  Bee  Desike. 

IIA.N'KLE,  r.  n.    To  twist ;  to  entangle.  Brockett. 

HA.N-Q-VE'a|-AN,  o.  {(ieog.)  Relating  to  Han- 
over. Murray. 

hAN-9-VE'RI-AN,  n.  {Oeog.)  A  native  of  Han- 
over, a  kingdom  of  Germany.  Qu.  Rev. 

hAn'BARD,  n.  A  merchant  of  one  of  the  Hanse 
towns.  Clarke. 

HANSE,  a.  [Ger.  hanaa,  '  nte,  association,  soci- 
ety, league  ;  Nor.  Fr.  nae,  a  society.]  A  temn 
applied  to  certain  commercial  towns  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  other  parts  of  Rtirope, 
first  associated  for  mutual  defence  in  12.39,  and 
at  one  time  eighty-five  in  number,  now  reduced 
to  four,  viz. :  Hamburg,  Lubec,  Bremen,  and 
Frankjort-on-the- Maine.  Brande. 

HAN-85-AT'IC,  a.  Associated  :  —  applied  to  the 
league  of  the  Hanse  Towns.  Murray. 

HAN'8?L,  n.    See  Handsel.  Todd. 

HAN'SOM,  n.  A  travelling  vehicle,  or  low  gig, 
raised  but  little  more  than  a  foot  above  the 
ground  or  pavement.  Siltiman. 

HAN'T  (hiint  or  hint)  [hknt,  W.  K.  Sm. ;  hin^ 
Wb.].  A  vulgar  contraction  for  has  not,  or 
hate  not. 

hAp,  n.  I  W.  An/),  hap,  chance.]  That  which  hap- 
pens, whether  good  or  bad ;  that  which  comes 
unexpectedly  ;  chance ;  fortune  ;  accident ;  cas- 
ual event. 

Caned  be  they  that  iralld 
Their  hopes  oo  hapi.  SUhtef. 

Syn.— See  Luck. 

HAp,  V,  n.    To  happen ;  to  come  by  chance.  Shak. 

t  HAP,  v.  a.     1.    [Perhaps  A.  S.  heapian,  to  heap. 
Todd.]     To  cover ;  to  protect ;  to  wrap.     "  Bet- 
ter happed  or  covered  from  cold."         Robinson. 
2.  [Old  Fr.  happer.]    To  catch ;  to  seize ;  to 
grasp ;  to  take.  Sherwood. 

t  HAP'-HAR-LQT,  n.  [Eng.  Aap,  to  cover,  and  A«r- 
lot,  in  the  sense  of  a  servant.  Todd.]  A  coarse 
coverlet ;  a  rug.    Harrison,  Pref.  to  Hotinshed. 

HAP-HAZ'ARD,  n.  Chance;  accident.  "Walk 
as  men  do  in  the  dark,  by  hap-hazard."  Hooker. 

HAp'HISS,  o.     Unhappy ;  unfortunate  ;  luckless. 

The  hapten  mark  of  fortune's  cruel  sport.  Rmce. 

H  AP'LpSS-LY,  ad.  In  ft  hapless  manner.  Drayton. 

HAP'LY,  ad.     Perhaps ;  by  chance ;  by  Occident. 
Ilaplg  some  hoary -b«aded  twain  may  say.  Omf. 

HAP'PEX  (hSp'pn),  V.  n.     [W.  hapio.  —  See  Hap.] 

[i.  HAPPENED  ;  pp.  HAPPENING,  HAPPENED.] 

1.  To  fall  out ;  to  chance  ;  to  come  to  pass ; 
to  take  place  ;  to  befall ;  to  betide  ;  to  occur. 
"  Show  us  what  shall  hajmen."  Jsa.  xlL  22. 

2.  To  fall  or  light  acciaentally. 

I  have  happened  on  some  other  accounts  rriadoK  to  moi^ 
talitiea.  OrmmL 

t  HAp'P^R,  r.  n.    To  hop  ^^ See  Hop.    Harmar. 

HAP'PJ-LY,  a<i.  1.  In  a  bappy  manner;  luckilv; 
fortunately  ;  felicitously.  "  To  make  a  tmgetiy 
end  happiiy."  J>ri/drft, 

2.  In  a  state  of  felicity  or  enjoyment.  "  He 
lives  happily."  Johnson. 

3.  Skiffuily  ;  adroitly ;  pracefully. 

Formed  bv  thy  converse  haiiuilp  to  ttecr 

From  grave  to  gaj-,  fWmi  lively  to  severe.  Tope. 

4.  By  chance ;  peradventure ;  haply.    Digby. 

HAP'PI-.\6ss,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  hnppy; 
state  in  which  desires  arc  satisfied ;  enjo}-ment 
of  pleasure  ;  welfare  ;  felicity  ;  bliss ;  beatitude. 

49-  Itajrpy  and  happinrs*  are  conneclpd  with  an^ 
derived  iroui  hup,  which  is  chance.  But  how  uu- 
worthy  is  th.it  word  lo  express  any  true  felicity,  of 
which'  the  very  exsenre  is  that  it  excludes  bap  nr 
chance  ;  that  tlie  world  neither  gava  it  nor  caji  tak*  U 
away.     TVrnch. 

O  happinmr,  our  being's  end  and  aim. 

Good,  pleasur*,  ease,  content,  vhateyr  thy  ^am*.     ^npe. 
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Happineis  consists  in  the  constitution  of  the  habits.  The 
common  course  of  things  is  in  favor  of  happifiesn;  hupvine^s 
is  the  rule,  misery  the  exception.  Pnley. 

Tlie  foundation  of  domestic  haj/fiinesx  is  faith  in  the  virtue 
of  woman.  Tlie  foundation  of  political  haptiiiiess  is  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  man.  The  foundation  of  all  hnmiiness,  tem- 
poral and  eternal,  is  faith  in  the  goodness,  the  riguteousness,- 
the  mercy,  and  the  love  of  God.  Hare. 

Since  hanpinegs  is  necessarily  the  supreme  object  of  our 
desires,  and  duty  the  supreme  rule  of  our  actions,  there  can 
be  no  harmony  in  our  being  except  our  happiness  coincides 
with  our  duty.  Whewell. 

2.  Fortuitous  elegance ;  unstudied  grace. 


Formed  by  some  rule  that  guides,  but  not  constrains. 
And  tinished  more  through  happiness  than  pains.      Pope. 

Syn. —  Happiness  SinA  felicity  (from  Jj.  felicitas)  are 
nearly  or  (luite  synonymous,  tliougli  somewhat  differ- 
ently applied.  Happiness,  however,  is  the  more  com- 
mon and  familiar  term,  and  is  regarded  by  some  aa 
more  susceptible  o'  degrees,  and  not  so  strong  a  term 
as  felicity.  Bliss,  „  saedness,  and  beatitude  are  all 
terms  of  spiritual  im,  1,  used  to  denote  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven.  Eiirthly  .lappiness ;  domestic  felicity  ; 
heavenly  bliss.  —  See  Pleasure. 

HAp'PY,  a.     [W.  hapus,  happy.  —  See  Hap.] 

1.  Having  the  desires  satisfied ;  being  in  a 
state  of  felicity;  felicitous;  blessed;  blissful; 
joyous. 

The  word  happu  is  a  relative  term  s  in  strictness,  any  con- 
dition may  be  denominated  happy  in  which  the  amount  of 
pleasure  exceeds  that  of  pain.  I'aley. 

2.  Lucky ;  successful ;  fortunate ;  prosperous. 

And  fear  supplied  him  with  this  happy  thought.    Dryden. 

3.  Skilful ;  ready  ;  adroit ;  expert. 

One  gentleman  is  happy  at  reply,  and  another  excels  in 
rejoinder.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  Happy  is  a  common,  familiar  term  ;  felici- 
tous (from  li.feliz)  is  comparatively  little  used.  For- 
tunate and  lucky  include  the  idea  of  chance,  and  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  personal  effort.  A  happy  marriage 
or  condition  ;  a  felicitous  undertaking ;  a  successful 
enterprise  ;  prosperous  business  ;  a  fortunate  occur- 
rence; a  lucky  escape.  —  See  Auspicious,  Fortu- 
nate. 
uAp'PY-MAK'JNG,  a.  Conferring  happiness- 
"  Wliose  happy-making  sight."  Milton. 

uAaUE'BlIT  (hSk'but),  n.     [Fr.  haqttebute.]      A 
hand-gun ;  an  arquebuse.  Brande. 

JiAauE'TON  (hak'ttin),  n.    See  Hacqueton. 

JIA'RAM,  or  hA'RAM,  n.    See  Harem.        Todd. 

HA-RANGUE'  (h?-rang'),  n.     [A.  S.  hrang,  past  p. 

of  hringan,  to  ring.  Tooke.  —  It.  aringa  ;  Sp.  iSf 

Port,  arenga ;  Fr.  harangue.']     A  declamatory 

public  speech ;  declamation ;  address ;  oration. 

Men  . . .  assemble  and  harangues  are  heard.        Milton. 

Syn. —  See  Speech. 

ilA-RANGUE'  (hsi-i^ng'),  v.  n.     [i.  haraxgued  ; 

pp.   HARANGUING,  HARANGUED.]   To  make  a 

declamatory  or  public  speech  ;  to  declaim. 

The  House  impeach  him;  Coningsby  harangttes.     Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Declaim,  Speak. 

HA-RAnGUE',   v.   a.      To   address    by   a    public 
speech.    "  He  harangued  the  troops."    Johnson. 
While  the  sly  mountebank  attends  his  trade, 
Haranguen  the  rabble,  and  is  better  paid.  Swift. 

I1A-RANG'U5R   (h9-rang'er),   »•        One   who  ha- 
rangues. "  Harangiters  of  the  crowd."  Dryden. 

uAr'.ASS,  v.  a.     \Fx.harasser.']      [i.  harassed; 

pp.  HARASSING,  HARASSED.] 

1.  To  tire  out ;  to  weary  ;  to  fatigue ;  to  jade. 

These  troops  came  to  the  army  but  the  day  before,  hnr- 
asaed  with  a  long  and  wearisome  march.  liacon. 

2.  To  disturb ;  to  distress  ;  to  vex ;  to  perplex. 

As  if  we  did  not  suffer  enough  from  the  storms  which  beat 
upon  us  without,  must  we  conspire  also  to  harass  one  an- 
other? liliiir. 

^eg-  This  word  is  sometimes  heard  pronounced,  er- 
roneously, with  the  accent  on  tlie  second  syllable, 
ha-riss' ;  but  this  pronunciation  is  not  countenanced 
by  any  of  the  orthoepists. 

Syn.  —  See  Distress,  Tease,  Weary. 
(•HAR'ASS,  n.    Disturbance  ;  distress  ;  yexation. 

The  men  of  Judah,  to  prevent 

The  harass  of  their  land,  beset  me  round.  Milton. 

HAr'ASS-^IR,  n.     One  who  harasses.  Eliis. 

IIAr'ASS-ING,  n.  Vexation  ;  trial ;  trouble.  "  The 
harassings  of  frequent  persecution."        Paley. 

hAR'ASS-ING, />.  a.   Wearying;  fatiguing;  vex- 
ing ;  disturbing. 

HAr'ASS-MENT,  w.  The  state  of  being  harassed ; 
vexation  ;  disturbance,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 


HAR'BIN-^5R,  n.  [Goth.  <Sr  Ger.  herherge,  a  har- 
bor, a  shelter,  an  inn  ;  Dut.  <S|  Ger.  herberger,  one 
who  provides  a  harbor  or  resting-place.] 

1.  fOne  who  provides  a  lodging;  —  applied 
particularly  to  an  officer  in  the  royal  household, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  allot  and  mark  the  lodg- 
ings of  all  the  king's  attendants  in  a  progress. 

On  the  removal  of  the  court  to  pass  the  summer  at  Win- 
chester, Bishop  Ken's  house  was  marked  by  the  harbinger  for 
the  use  of  Mrs.  Kleauor  Gwyn;  but  he  refused  to  ^rant  her 
admittance.  Hawkins's  Life  of  Bp.  Ken, 

2.  A  forerunner  ;  a  precursor  ;  a  messenger. 

Before  him  a  great  prophet,  to  proclaim 

His  coming,  is  sent  harbinger.  Milton. 

hXr'BOR,  n.  [A.  S.  here-berga,  a  station  where 
an  army  rests  ;  here,  an  army,  and  beorg,  a  ref- 
uge ;  Dut.  herberg  ;  Ger.  herberge ;  Sw.  hdrberge ; 
Dan.  herberge.  —  It.  alberjo ;  Sp.  §  Port,  aloer- 
gue ;  Old  Fr.  herberge ;  Fr.  auberge.'] 

1.  A  place  of  refuge,  shelter,  or  rest ;  asylum. 

Holy  church  harbor  to  all  that  be  blessed.      Piers  Plouhman. 
For  harbor  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knocked.    Dryden. 

2.  A  safe  station  for  ships ;  a  port ;  a  haven. 

Three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  liarbor.  Shot. 

3.  (Glass-making.)  A  chest  to  hold  the  mixed 
ingredients  previous  to  their  being  put  into  the 
pot  for  fusion.  Simtnonds. 

Syn.  —  Harbor,  port,  and  haven,  all  denote  a  rest- 
ing-place or  station  for  vessels.  A  port  is  an  artificial 
harbor  ;  a  haven,  a  natural  harbor.  A  commodious 
harbor ;  a  secure  haven  ;  a  port  well  situated  for  com- 
merce, and  much  frequented  by  vessels:  —  an  asylum 
for  safety  ;  a  shelter  from  a  storm. 

HAR'BOR,  V.  n.     [i.  HARBORED  ;  pp.  HARBORING, 

HARBORED.]     To  take  rest  or  shelter. 

This  night  let 's  harbor  here  in  York.  Shak, 

HAR'BOR,  V.  a.  1.  To  provide  with  a  place  of 
refuge,  rest,  or  shelter ;  to  lodge ;  to  shelter. 
"  An  old  friend  who  harbors  us."  Pope. 

2.  To  cherish  ;  to  entertain  ;  to  foster. 

Let  not  your  gentle  breast  harbor  one  thought 

Of  outrage  from  the  king.  JRowc, 

3.  (Ltw.)  To  receive  clandestinely  and  with- 
out lawful  authority  ;  to  secrete.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  To  harbor  is  commonly  used  in  a  bad  sense  ; 
as,  "  One  harbors  a  person  or  thing  that  ought  not  to 
be  protected."  A  criminal  or  fugitive  is  harbored; 
one  exposed  to  danger  is  secured;  one  exposed  to  a 
storm,  sheltered:  —  a  guest  or  stranger  is  entertained; 
a  traveller  is  lodged. 

t  HAR'BOR-A^tE,  n.  Shelter ;  entertainment. SA«A:. 

HAR'BOR-ipR,  n.     One  who  harbors.        Drayton. 

HAR'BOR-LESS,  a.  Without  a  place  of  refuge, 
rest,  or  shelter.  Spelman. 

HAR'BOR-MAs'TjPR,  n.  An  officer  who  executes 
the  regulations  in  regard  to  the  movements  and 
positions  of  ships,  &c.,  in  a  harbor.        Wright. 

t  HAR'BOR-OUGH  (-biir-ro),  n.  [A.  S>: hereberga.] 
A  lodging.  Spetiser. 

t  HAR'b6r-OUGH  (-biir-ro),  v.  a.  To  lodge.Huloet. 

t  HAR'BOR-OtJS,  a.     Hospitable.  Bale. 

t  HAR'BROUGH,  n.    See  Harborough.  Johnson. 

HARD,  a.  FM.  Goth,  hardus  ;  A.  S.  heard;  Dut. 
4,  Sw.  hard ;  Ger.  hart ;  Dan.  haard ;  Icel.  hardr.] 

1.  Not  easy  to  be  pierced,  penetrated,  or  com- 
pressed ;  not  soft ;  firm  ;  solid ;  impenetrable. 
"  More  hard  than  is  the  stone."  Shak. 

2.  Not  easy  to  be  understood.  "  Some  dis- 
eases hard  to  be  known."  Sidney. 

The  hard  causes  they  brought  unto  Moses.     Ex.  xviii.  26. 

_  3.  Attended  with  difficulties ;  difficult ;  labo- 
rious ;  fatiguing ;  arduous. 

Long  is  the  wiiv 
And  hard,  that  out  of  hell  leads  up  to  light.        Milton. 
Their  courage  with  hard  labor  tame  and  dull.  Shak. 

4.  Severe;  oppressive;  rigorous;  unkind; 
unfeeling  ;  cruel ;  callous ;  obdurate.  "  Hard 
man."  Matt.  xxv.  24.  "  A  hard  heart."  Johnson. 

5.  Insensible  ;  inflexible ;  unyielding. 

Know  I  am  not  so  stupid,  or  so  hard. 

Not  to  feel  praise,  or  fame's  deserved  reward.       Dryden. 

6.  Painful ;  distressful ;  grievous  ;  unpleas- 
ant.    "  Hard  necessity."  Dryden. 

A  loss  of  one  third  of  their  estates  will  be  a  very  hard  cose. 

Locke. 

7.  Inclement ;  severe  ; : —  applied  to  the  weath- 
er. "  A  hard  winter."  "  Hard  weather."  Johnson. 

8.  Powerful ;  forcible ;  cogent. 


A  disputant,  when  he  finds  that  his  adversary  is  too  hard 
for  him,  with  slyness  turns  the  discourse.  Watts. 

9.  Eough;  harsh;  acid;— as  liquids.  "Which 
leaveth  the  spirit  more  sour  and  hard."    Bacoiu 

10.  Not  prosperous;  not  plentiful;  unfavor- 
able. "  If  the  times  had  not  been  hard." Dryden. 

11.  Constrained  ;  stiff ;  ungraceful. 

His  diction  is  hard,  his  figures  too  bold.  Dryden. 

12.  Impregnated  with  lime,  as  water,  so  as  to 
be  incapable  of  dissolving  soap. 

SEg"  Water  is  said  to  be  hard  when  the  lime  which 
it  contains  decomposes  soap  and  forms  with  its  stearic 
or  oleic  acid  an  insoluble  compound.     Stockhardt. 

jg^  Hard  is  much  used  in  composition,  as  hard- 
hearted. 

Syn.  —  Hard  is  opposed  to  sofl,  and  is  variously 
applied  both  in  a  natural  and  a  figurative  sense.  A 
hard  or  solid  substance  ;  a  hard  stone,  wood,  bed  ;  solid 
body,  earth,  ice;  firm  pillar,  building:  —  a  hard  or 
difficult  task  ;  hard  or  painful  work  ;  laborious  under- 
taking ;  hard  or  not  easy  to  be  understood  :  —  hard  or 
callous  feeling  :  —  hard  or  obdurate  heart ;  hard,  rigor- 
ous, or  severe  master  ;  hard,  oppressive,  or  unfeeling 
creditor;  hard  or  unkind  feeling;  cruel  dls))osition ; 
irisensible  to  the  suffering  of  others.  —  See  Firm. 

HARD,  aci.     1.  Close;  near;  —  often  with  6y. 

Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn.  Oray. 

2.  Diligently  ;  laboriously ;  incessantly  ;  as, 
"  To  work  hard." 

3.  In  a  manner  requiring  labor;  with  diffi- 
culty ;  hardly  ;  not  easily. 

IIow  hard  they  that  have  money  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  Godl  Luke  xviii.  24,  fVickliJfe's  Trans. 

4.  Distressfully;  painfully.  "A  stag  that 
was  hard  set  by  the  huntsmen."      L' Estrange. 

5.  With  force,  urgency,  or  vehemence. 

The  wolves  scampered  away  as  hard  as  they  could  drive. 

L'-Estrange. 

When  the  north  wind  blows  hard,  and  it  rains  sadly,  none 
but  fools  sit  down  in  it,  and  cry;  wise  people  defena  them- 
selves against  it.  Jip.  Taylor. 

Hard-a-lee,  (JVaut.)  close  to  the  lee  side  ;  —  applied 
to  the  helm —  Hard-a-port,  close  to  the  larboard  side. 
—  Hard-a-starboard,  close  to  the  starboard  sidi-. — 
Hard-a-weather,  close  to  the  weather  or  windward 
side.  Mar.  Diet. 

HARD,  n.  A  ford  or  passage  vnih  a  hard  bottom 
across  a  river  or  a  fen.  Buchanan. 

HARD' BEAM,  n.  {Bat.)  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Carpinus,  the  wood  of  which  has  a  fine  close 
texture ;  hornbeam.  Booth. 

HARD'-B5-SET'T|NG,  a.  Closely  surrounding. 
"  In  hard-besetting  need."  Milton. 

HARD'-BILLED  (-bild),  a.  Having  a  hard  bill  or 
beak,  as  some  birds.  Goldsmith. 


HARD'-BOUND,  a.     Costive- 


Pope. 


H.\RD'-BUR-DENED  (-dnd),  a.  Oppressed  with 
a  burden ;  greatly  burdened.  Watts. 

HARD'-DRINK-fR,  n.  One  who  drinks  intem- 
perately ;  an  excessive  drinker.  Jodrell. 

H ARD'-DRiNK-lNG,n.  Drinking  to  eyice&s.Wright. 

HARD'-EARNED  (-emd),  a.  Earned  with  diffi- 
culty.   "  Hard-eartu'd  bread."  Burke. 

HARD'EN  (har'dn),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  heardian;  Sw. 
harda.]  \i.  hardened  ;  pp.  hardening,  har- 
dened.] 

1.  To  make  hard  ;  to  indurate. 

It  is  the  property  of  cold  to  thicker   all  things,  and  to 
harden  them.  Wilson,  Art  oj  Rhetoric. 

2.  To  endue  with  strength  or  constancy  ;  to 
make  firm ;  to  confirm ;  to  inure. 

One  raises  the  soul,  and  hardens  it  to  virtue:  the  other 
softens  it  again,  and  unbends  it  into  vice.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  callous,  insensible,  or  unfeeling. 
"  Years  have  not  yet  hardened  me."  Swift. 

4.  To  confirm  in  effrontery  or  wickedness; 
to  make  obdurate. 

But  exhort  one  another  daily,  lest  any  of  you  be  hardened 
through  the  dcceitfulness  of  sin.  Heh.  iii.  13. 

HARD'EN  (har'dn),  v.  n.     To  grow  hard.     Bacon. 

HARD'ENED  (hir'dnd),  p.  a.     1.  Made  hard. 
2.  Confirmed  in  error  or  vice. 

HARD'EN-5R  (hir'dn-er),  n.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  hardens.  Johnson. 

H  A  R  D '  E  ^-\  NG ,  w.  The  act  or  the  process  of  mak- 
ing bodies  harder;  as,  "  The  hardening  of  iron." 

HARD'-FACED  (-fast),  a.  Having  a  hard  or  stern 
face ;  hard-featured.  Campbell. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  \,  Q,  IJ,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL;  HEIR,  HER; 


HARD-FARING 


tiArd'-fAr-ino, 

pruvisions. 
HARD -FA-VQRED  (-«'v9rd),  a. 


2.  Exercising   severity ; 
hard-handed  monarchies." 


Living  on   scanty  or  bad 
Cotciper. 

Coarse  of  fea- 
ture ;  harsh  of  countenance.  Dryden. 

HARD'-FA-VQRED-N£8S,  n.  Ugliness  ;  coarse- 
ness of  features.  Wodrcephe. 

HARD'-FEAT-I.RKI)(-yiird),  a.  Having  harsh  or 
disagreeable  features  ;  hard-visaged.     Smollett. 

HARD'-FlST-^D,  a.  Covetous;  close-handed; 
avaricious  ;  miserly  ;  stingy.  Jip.  Hall. 

HARD'-FOUGUr  (-fSiwt),  a.  Vehemently  con- 
tested.   "  Ilard-fought  field."  Fanshaw. 

H  AUI)'-r.<')T,  a.  Obtained  with  difficulty.  Drayton. 

IIAK1)'-(J(')T-TEN  (-til),  a.     Hard-got.  Todd. 

HAUI)'-(;ilA8S,  n.  {Hot.)  The  English  name  for 
the  gcniis  of  grasses  Sclcrochloa,  the  genus 
Ophiiirus  or  HottbijlUa,  and  also  the  genus 
yKyihps.  Loudon. 

HARD'hAck,  n.  {Bot.)  An  American  flowering 
shrub ;  steeple-bush ;  Spirtea  tormentosa.  Gray. 

HARD'-HAND-PD,  a.  1.  Having  hands  hard  with 
labor ;  belonging  to  the  laboring  class. 

Ufird-handetl  men  that  work  In  Athena  here.  Shot. 

oppressive.     "  The 
Milton. 

HARD'HfiAD,  n.    1.  Clash  of  heads  in  contest. 

I  have  been  at  hcurdhenti  with  your  butting  citizens.  Drytlen. 

2.  A  man  not   easily  overcome ;   a   shrewd 
man.  Clarke. 

3.  (/eA.)  A  fish  of  the  herring  species ;  the 
menhaden.  Clarke, 

HAUD'-HEART-5D  (-hart-ed),  a.  Cruel ;  unfeel- 
ing ;  merciless.  "  ILird-hearted  Clifford."  Shak. 

HARD'-HEART-fD-LY,  ad.  In  a  hard-hearted 
manner  ;  mercilessly  ;  unfeelingly. 

HARD'-FIEART-pD-NESS.n.Qualityofbeinghard- 
hearted  ;  want  of  tenderness ;  cruelty.      Sottth. 

fHARD'J-HfcAI),  71.  Same  as  KxianHOOD. Spenser. 

HARl)'|-HOOD(-lifid),w.  [hardy  and  flood.]  Bold- 
ness ;  intrepidity  ;  bravery  ;  courage  ;  audacity. 

Boldly  assault  the  necromancer's  hall. 

Where,  if  he  be,  with  dauntlesii  hnnliliood 

And  brandished  blade  rush  on  him.  Milton. 

HARD'I-Ly,  ad.  Boldly  ;  firmly  ;  confidently.  "  I 
assert  confidently  and  hardily."  llorsley, 

t  IIARI)'J-m£nt,  n.  Courage;  stoutness;  bravery. 
"  Full  of  tire  and  greedy  hardirnent."     Spenser. 

HARD'1-NESS,  n.  1.  Firmness;  stoutness;  bold- 
ness; resolution  ;  confidence  ;  courage ;  br.avery. 

They  who  were  not  yet  grown  to  the  hardiiietn  of  allowing 
the  contempt  of  the  king.  Clarenxlon. 

2.  t  Hardship  ;  fatigue.     "  Great  endurers  of 
cold,  hunger,  and  all  hardiness."  Spenser. 

UARD'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  hard;  tending  to  hard- 
ness. Scott. 

HARD'-I.A-BQRED  (-burd),a.  Elaborate ;  studied. 
"  Hard-labored  poem."  Swift. 

HARD'-LA-BQR-iNG,  a.  Practising  hard  labor; 
hard-working.  Drayton. 

HARD'LY,  ad.     [A.  S.  heardlice.] 

1.  With  difficulty  ;  not  easily. 

False  confldence  is  easily  taken  up,  and  hardly  laid  down. 

South. 

2.  Almost  not ;  scarcely ;  barely. 

Harillii  shall  you  find  any  one  so  bad  but  he  desires  the 
credit  of  being  tliought  good.  South. 

3.  lligorously  ;  severely  ;  unjustly. 

Many  men  believed  that  he  was  /inrdtii  dealt  with.  Clarendon. 

4.  In   a  manner  hard  to   be  borne ;    unwel- 
couiely  ;  painfully  ;  distressingly. 

Such  information  comes  very  hardhj  to  a  grown  man,  Locke. 

5.  Not  tenderly ;  not  delicately. 
Heaven  was  her  canopy,  bare  earth  her  bed: 

8o  hardly  liMlged.  Dryden. 

HARD'-M6n-KY,  h.  a  term  for  coined  money, 
as  distinguished  from  paper  money.        Oyilvie. 

HARD'-MO^THED   (-niiiatfid),   a.      1.  Having  a 

hard  mouth ;    not  sensible  to,  or  easily  guided 

by,  the  bit.     "  Hard-mouthed  horse."     Dryden. 

2.  Coarse  in  strictxire ;  harsh  in  reproof.    "  A 

hard-nwtithed  barrister."  Pickering. 
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IIARD'N^SS,  n.  [A.  S.  heardneg.]  1.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  hard  ;  tirnincss  ;  solidity  ;  impcu- 
etrableness.  I.ncke. 

2.  Difficulty  to  be  understood,  or  to  be  done. 
"So  from  sense  in  hardness."  Shak.  "The 
hardness  of  this  enterprise."     Sidiwy, 

3.  Severity  of  temper  ;  unkindness  ;  cruelty. 

That  If  we  flill  in  our  request,  the  blatna 

May  hang  upon  your  harduau.  ShaJk. 

4.  Inclemency  of  the  weather;  keenness. 
"  The  hardnens  of  the  winter."  Mortimer. 

5.  Unfavorable  state ;  scarcity  ;  penury.  "The 
hardness  of  the  times."  Swijt. 

6.  Wickedness;  profligacy  ;  obduracy.  "  From 
/mrdness  of  heart.'  Litany. 

7.  Want  of  grace  or  ease  ;  stiflhess.  Dryden, 

8.  Stinginess  ;  pcnuriousncss.  Johnson, 

9.  Severe  trial ;  sutl'eriug ;  hardship. 

Endure  hardiiaa  as  a  good  soldier  uf  Jesus  Christ  2  7V/m.  ii.  H. 


HARU'-NlBBED  f-nlbd),  a 
heard,  hard,  and  neb,  a  beak^  a  nib.] 


[A.  S.  heard-nebbe ; 

Having  a 

T(^l. 


hard  nib,  as  a  pen. 

HAR'DQCK,  n.     Hoar  or  woolly  dock.  Shak. 

HARD'-ROlED  (-rdld),  a.  Ruled  or  governed 
with  difficulty  ;  not  easily  controlled.  Shak. 

I1ARI)§,  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  heordas.]  The  refuse  or 
coarser  part  offlax  or  hemp ;  tow.        Johnson. 

HARD'sniP,  n.  1.  Severe  labor;  grievous  want; 
a  grievance  ;  toil ;  fatigue  ;  suttering. 

By  hardM/a  many,  many  fall  by  ease.  Prior. 

2.  Injury;  oppression. 

HARU'tAck,  n.    Hard,  dry  bread  ;  sea-bread. 

HARD'— VIS-A(^ED,  a.     Having  coarse  features ; 

of  a  harsh  countenance.  Wright. 

HARD'wAre,  n.  Manufactures,  goods,  or  wares, 

made  of  iron  or  other  metals.  Johnson. 

HARD'WARE-MAN,  n. ;  nl.  IIARDWAREMEN.  A 
maker  of,  or  dealer  in,  Hardware.  SunfL 

HARD'-VVON,  a.    Won  with  difficulty.      Wi-ig/U. 

HARD'-WOOD,  n.  A  term  applied  to  a  wood  of 
a  very  close  and  solid  texture,  as  that  of  beech, 
oak,  ash,  maple,  &c.  Clarke, 

Syn.— See  FiEM. 

HARD'-WORK-JNG  (-wUrk-jng),  a.  Constantly 
employed  ;  working  hard.  Goldsmith, 

HARD'Y,  a.     [Sw.  Mrdig.  —  Fr.  hardi.] 

1.  Bold  ;  brave  ;  stout ;  daring ;   resolute. 

As  hardy  as  the  Nemasan  lion's  nerve,  Shak. 

2.  Able  to  bear  fatigue,  severe  labor,  or  suf- 
fering;  robust;  strong;  firm. 

Is  pain  to  them 
Less  pain,  less  to  be  fled,  or  thou  than  they 
Less  Aort/;/ to  endure?  UOton. 

3.  Stubborn  ;  impudent ;  confident.   Johnson. 

4.  Able  to  bear  severe  weather;  as,  "A 
hardy  plant." 

Syn.  —See  Robust. 
HAR'DY,  n.    An  ironsmith's  tool.  Wright, 

A  kind  of  mouse; 
Scott, 

HAR,  HARE,  and  HERE,  [M.  Goth,  harji ;  A.  S. 
liere ;  Dut.  iSf  Ger.  heerJ]  Prefixes  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  signifying  usually  an  army ;  as,  Harold, 
general  of  an  army;  //areman,  a  chief  man  in 
the  army  ;  i/erwin,  a  victorious  army.     Gibson, 

hArB,  n.  [A.  S.  hara;  Dut.  haas;  Ger.  hase\ 
Dan.  A  Sw.  hare;  Icel.  heri.] 

1.  (koul.)  A  small  quad- 
ruped of  the  genus  Lejnis, 
allied  to  the  rabbit,  hav- 
ing long  ears,  a  short  tail,        ^^^^.^ujmm^^m 
and  hind  legs  much  long-        ^^kN'mHH^'^ 
er  than  the  fore  legs,  and 
remarkable   for  timidity,  ''^ 
viRilancc,  and  swiftness.    ''■'     ,.  , 

t"        t>  .  ,  ..•-,  u    ■    J  Lominon  hure 

—  See  Kabhit.       Batrd.  {ij-i,iu  Hmuhu.). 

49- The  flesh  of  the  hare  is  etiteenied  fur  food. 
Many  Hiiecies  are  known,  hut  llicy  rexciiiblo  each  other 
so  much  that  it  is  difticult  to  distinguish  them.  Baird. 

2.  (Astron.)  One  of  the  forty-eight  ancient 
constellations  of  Ptolemy,  situated  in  the  south- 
cm  hemisphere.  Brande, 

tHARE,  r.  o.    To  frighten.  Clarendon, 

HARE'efiLL,  n,   (Bat,)  A  plant  which  bears  bell- 


HAR'Dy-SHREW  (-sliril),  n. 
shrew-mouse. 


Ha>-ing  the  malforma- 
Ainsvorth, 


HARLEQUIN 

shaped  flowers  ;  SciUa  non-acripta  :  ->  a  nam* 
of  Campanula  rotundifolia,       Loudon,     Ora^. 

HArK'-BRAIN'ED  (-brind),  a.  Wild  as  a  hare; 
uiiHettled  ;  uniiteady  ;  extravagant ;  volatile. 
"Thai  hare-brained,  wild  fellow."  Bacon. 

hArE'-uA TCII-eR,  n      One  who  catches  hares. 

hAre'-FI.VD-^R.  n,     A  hunter  of  harea.     Shai. 

hAre'FOOT  (-rtkt),  n.     1.  A  bird.        Ainneorth. 
2.  [A.  S.  huic-fot.]     An  herb.        Aittneorth. 

uARE'-HEART-eO,  a  Having  the  heart  of  a 
hare;  timorous;  fearful.  AirutrortA. 

hArE'HoOnD,  m.     a  hound  for  hunting  hares. 

hAre'-HOnT-(;r,  n.  One  who  is  fond  of  hunt- 
ing hares.  J'ope, 

hAre'-hOnt-ING,  n.  The  diversion  of  hunting 
the  hare.  J'oda, 

uAre'lIp,  n.  A  malformation,  consisting  of  a 
fissure  in  the  lip ;  —  so  named  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  upper  lip  of  a  hare.  Uuim-y. 

HArE'LIPPED  (-ITpt),  a. 
tion  called  harelip. 

HA'R^M,  or  HA'RfM  rh5'r?m,  K.  Sm.  Ii. ;  b&'r^m, 
Ja.  C.  U'b.],  n.  [Turk.]  The  apartment  in  a 
seraglio,  and  in  palaces  and  other  nouses  in  the 
East,  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the 
females  of  tne  family.  Dr.  Clarke, 

49*  "  //a-Wim',  with  the  accent  on  the  lantny liable, 
is  the  form  affected  by  some  modern  writers;  but 
the  other  is  the  lung-esublished  Engluh  ada|>utiun.>* 
Smart, 

hArE'mInT,  n.  [A.  S.  haremint.]  An  herb.  Todd, 

HA-REN'GI-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  her- 
ring ;  snaped  like  a  herring.  Smart. 

hArE'-PIPE,  n.  A  snare  to  catch  hares.  "  Take 
.  .  .  any  hare  with  hare-pipes."      Stat.  James  L 

hArE'§'EAR  (hirz'er),  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
umbelliferous  plants  remarkable  for  having  sim- 
ple leaves ;  Bupleurum,  Lowlon. 

hAre'-SKIn,  n.    The  skin  of  a  hare.  Scott. 

HARE'§'-LeT-TL'CE  (-ijg),  n.  {Bot.)  The  sow- 
thistle,  a  favorite  food  with  hares  and  rabbits ; 
Sonchua.  Ainaworth, 

hAre'^'TAIL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant;  a  species  of 
cotton-grass  ;  Eriophorum  raginatum.  Loudon. 

hAre'§'TAIL,-GRAss,  m.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  grass, 
so  named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  head  to  a 
hare's  tail ;  Lagurus  ovatus.  Loudon, 

hAre'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  [A.  S.  hare-ttyrt.)  A 
plant ;  harcfoot.  Todd. 

HAR'fAng,  n.  {Oniith.)  A  species  of  owl ;  the 
hawk  owl ;  Sumea  funerea,  Surtiea  nyctea,  or 
Strijc  nyctea.  Eng.  Cyc. 

hAr  'l-COT  (Iiar'?-k6),  n.     [Fr.l 

1.  The  kidney-bean.  Fleming  A:  Tibbina. 

2.  A  kind  of  ragout ;  a  stew  of  meat  and 
vegetables.  Ld.  Chester/eld, 

HAR'|-f:R,  n.    See  Harrikr.  Blount. 

HAR'JFF,  n.  An  annual  plant  «°ith  a  fibrous  root; 
—  called  also  goosegraas,  cleatera,  clidera,  and 
catchweed.  Farm.  Ency. 

tHAR-I-Q-LA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  hariolatio.]  Prog- 
nostication  ;  soothsaying.  Cockeram, 

HAR'l-f)T,  n.    See  Heriot.  Todd, 

t  hAr'ISH,  a.    Like  a  hare.  Huloet. 

HARK,  r.  n.    To  listen  ;  to  hearken.       Htulibraa, 

HARK,  inter],  [the  imperative  of  the  verb  hark.^ 
Hear  ;  listen  ;  be  still. 

The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield,  and,  Aorlrl 
I>own  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  wi^n  ring*.  Beattii. 

HARL,  n.     1.  The  filaments  of  flax.         Johnaon. 

2,  Any  filamentous  substance.         Mortimer. 

3.  A  mist  or  fog.    [North  of  Eng.]  HaUitrett 

II  HAR'Lp-aulN  (liar'l?-kln)  [h»r'lf-kln,  S.  IK.  /'. 
J.  E.  F.  A".  Sm.  C. ;  har'l^-kwin,  Ji.],  n.  [It 
arlecchino  ;  Sp.  arlequin ;  Fr.  harlr^nin.']  A 
butToon  who  carries  a  talismanic  wand,  and  is 
dressed  in  party-colored  clothes,  or  who  plays 
tricks  to  divert  the  populace  ;  a  zany.     Dryden. 
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J  HAE'L^-aiTlN  rhar'le-ktn),  v.  a.  To  conjure 
away  by  tricks,  like  a  harlequin.  Green. 

g  H  AR-L^-QUIN-ADE',  ».  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  pan- 
tomime; a  feat  of  buffoonery.  Ed.  Rev. 

IIAR'LOCK,  n.  ["  It  may  be  a  corruption  of  char- 
lock.'^  Todd.']     A  plant.  Drayton. 

HAR'LOT,  n.  1.  [According  to  Tooke,  harlot  is 
Jiorelot,  dim.  of  hore,  —  the  common  application 
of  the  word  was  to  males,  merely  as  persons  re- 
ceiving wages  or  hire.  Hore,  now  written 
whore,  is  the  past  p.  of  hyrian,  to  hire.  —  W. 
herlawd,  a  stripling,  a  youth.]  f  A  male  ser- 
vant. 

A  sturdy  harlot  went  them  aye  behind. 

That  was  her  hostes  man,  and  bare  a  sack.      Chaucer. 

He  was  a  );entle  harlot  and  a  kind; 

A  better  fellow  should  a  man  not  llnd.  Chaucer. 

2.  t  [Old  Fr.  arlot ;  Corn,  harlot.]  A  base 
person  ;  a  rogue  ;  a  cheat. 

No  man  but  he  and  thou,  and  such  other  false  harlots.    Fox. 

3.  [W.  herlodes,  a  hoiden  or  romping  girl.] 
A  whore  ;  a  strumpet ;  a  prostitute. 

As  soon  as  this  thy  son  was  come,  which  hath  devoured 
thy  living  with  harlots.  Luke  xv.  30. 

UAR'LOT,  a.    1.  Pertaining  to  a  harlot  or  prosti- 
tute.    "  Harlot  lap."  Milton. 
2.  Like  a  harlot  or  prostitute.  Shak. 

t  UAR'LOT,  V.  n.  To  play  the  harlot ;  to  commit 
lewdness.  Milton. 

t  riAR'LOT-IZE,  f.»i.  To  play  the  harlot.  Warner. 

llAR'I.OT-RY,  M.  1.  t  Ribaldry.  "  Either  filthy 
speech  or  ^rtr/o^ry."  Eph.v.4:,lVickliJfe's  Trans. 

2.  The  trade  of  a  harlot ;  prostitution.  Dryden. 

3.  t  A  contemptuous  name  for  a  woman. 

A  peevish,  self-willed  harlotry.  Shak. 

4.  False  allurement;  meretriciousness. 

As  the  virgin  blush  of  innocence  [eclipses] 

The  harlotrii  of  art.  Mason. 

HARM,  n.  [A.  S.  hearm  ;  Ger.  S;  Sw.  harm,  grief, 
offence  ;  Dan.  harme,  grief;  Icel.  harmr,  grief.] 

1.  Injury  ;  damage  ;  detriment ;  hurt. 

_  Nothing  is  so  much  against  nature  as  a  man  to  increase 
his  own  profit  to  harm  of  another  man.  Chaucer. 

2.  Wickedness  ;  criminality ;  moral  evil. 

But  then  I  saw  no  harm;  and  then  I  heard 

£ach  syllable  that  breath  made  up  between  them.  Shak. 

HARM,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  hearmian.']     \i.  harmed  ; 
.  pp.  HARMING,  HARMED.]     To  hurt ;  to  injure. 

Lest  the  cold,  and  sometimes  the  heat,  should  harm  them. 

Kay. 

HAR'MA-LInE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  crystallizable  al- 
kaloid contained  in  the  seeds  of  the  plant  Pe- 
ganuni  harmala,  or  Syrian  rue.  Brande. 

HAR-MAt'TAN,  n.  A  very  dry  and  noxious  wind 
which  blows  periodically  from  the  interior  of 
Africa  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Am.  Ency, 

HARM'-d6-JNG,  n.     Injury  ;  mischief.      Milton. 

HAR'M^L,  n.     The  wild  African  rue.         Wright. 

nARM'Fx)L,  a.  Causing  harm;  hurtful;  mis- 
chievous ;  injurious.  Spenser. 

HARM'Fi>L-LY,  a(^.     Hurtfully  ;  noxiously. 

HARM'FUL-NfiSS,  n.     Quality  of  being  harmful. 

HARM'LgSS,  a.     1.    Innocent ;    innoxious ;    not 

hurtful.     "  Hai-mless  lightning."  Shak. 

2.  Not  injured  ;  unhurt.  Raleigh. 

HARM'L^SS-LY,  ad.     Innocently;  without  hurt. 

HARM'LfSS-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  harmless. 

HAR-MO'Ng-ON,  n.     See  Melodeon. 

HAR-MO'NJ-A,  n.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discov- 
ered by  Goldschmidt  in  1856.  Lovering. 

IIAR-M0N'|C,         }  a.      [Gr.    .Jp^oi'fKOf  ;    ^p,.ov/a, 
HAR-MON'I-CAL,  '  harmony  ;  L.  harmonious  ;  It. 
Sf  Sp.  armonico  ;  Fr.  harmonique.'] 

1.  Having  harmony  ;  concordant ;  harmonious. 
With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds 

In  full  haruiofiic  number  joined.  Milton. 

2.  {Mits.)  Relating  to  harmony,  as  distin- 
guished from  melody  :  —  relating  to  harmonics 
or  the  doctrine  of  chords,  &c.  Dtcight. 

3.  Musical ;  melodious ;  tuneful. 
Harmonic  interval,  (Mus.)  thp  relation  of  two  sounds 

agreeable  to  llie  ear  either  in  succession  or  consonance. 
—  Harmonical  mean,  {Mcr.  &  Arith.)  a  term  used  to 
express  certain  relations  of  niiinbers  and  quantities 
supposed  to  rese  iible  musical  consonances.     Wright. 
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—  Harmonical  profession,  a  series  of  numbers,  such 
that  any  three  consecutive  terms  are  in  harmonical 
proportion. —  Harmonical  proportion,  the  proportion 
which  subsists  between  the  reciprocals  of  numbers 
that  are  in  arithmetical  pro<;rossion.  Da,  ^  P. —  Har- 
monic triad,  (Mus.)  the  chord  of  a  note  consisting  of  a 
third  and  perfect  fifth.     Moore. 

HAR-MON'[-CA,  n.  (Mtis.)  A  musical  instru- 
ment, which  consists  of  a  number  of  glass  gob- 
lets resembling  finger-glasses ;  invented  by 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Hamilton. 

HAR-m6n'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  harmonical  man- 
ner ;  with  harmony  ;  musically. 

HAR-M6n'1-C6n,  n.    The  harmonica.       Ashton, 

HAR-MON'ICS,  n.jsZ.     [See  Harmonic]    {Mus.) 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  differences  and  propor- 
tions of  sounds  with  respect  to  acute  and 
grave ;  the  mathematical  mensuration  of  musi- 
cal sounds;  whatever  appertains  to  harmony. 

Muore. 

2.  The  accessory  sounds  generated  with  the 
predominant  and  apparently  simple  tone  of  any 
vibrating  string  or  column  of  air.  Dwight. 

HAR-MO'Nl-OUS,  a.  1.  Having  parts  adapted  to 
each  other  ;  symmetrical ;  proportionate. 

God  has  made  the  intellectual  world  harmonious  and  beau- 
tiful without  us.  Locke. 

2.  Having  harmony ;  concordant  in  sound ; 
symphonious  ;  musical ;  melodious. 

Thoughts  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers.  Milton. 

3.  Concurring  in  opinion  or  feeling ;  agreeing. 

HAR-m6'NI-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  harmonious  man- 
ner ;  with  harmony. 

HAR-MO'N|-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
harmonious ;  harmony.  Johnson. 

HAR-M6n'1-PH6n,  n.  [Gr.  ipiJtovia,  harmony, 
and  (p<i)vrj,  a  voice.]  A  musical  wind  instrument 
played  with  keys.  The  air,  blown  from  the 
mouth  through  a  tube,  acts  on  thin  metallic 
plates  to  produce  the  sound.  Simmonds. 

HAR'MON-IST,  w.  1.  One  who  understands  the 
concord  of  sounds  ;  a  wTiter  of  harmony. 

A  musician  may  be  a  very  skilful  harmonist,  and  yet  be  de- 
fective in  the  talents  of  melody,  air,  and  expression.     Smith. 

2.  A  harmonizer.  Nelson. 

HAR'MON-JST,  )  „.      One    of    a   religious    sect 
HAR'MON-ITE,  )  founded  about  1780,  by  Rapp, 


in  Wurtemberg,  who  afterwards  with  his  foUow^ 

ers  emigrated  to  the  United  States.        Brande. 

HAR-MO'Nj-UM,M.  A  musical  instrument  played 

with  keys  and  pedals  similar  to  the  piano-forte. 

HAR'MO-NIZE,  v.  a.  [i.  harmonized  ;  pp.  har- 
monizing, HARMONIZED.] 

1.  To  cause  to  agree  or  to  be  concordant ;  to 
make  harmonious. 

2.  {Mus.)  To  set  accompanying  parts  to ;  as, 
"  Chorals  harmonized  by  Bach."  Dwight. 

HAR'MO-NIZE,  v.  n.  To  be  harmonious  ;  to  agree ; 
to  accord;  to  correspond.  Lightfoot. 

HAR'MO-NIZ-?R,  n.  One  who  brings  together 
corresponding  passages  of  a  book  or  books,  as 
of  the  Gospels  ;  a  harmonist.  Cleaver. 

HAR-MO-N6m'5-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  Ap/iovla,  harmony, 
and  tiirpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  or  ascertaining  the  harmonic  rela- 
tions of  sound.  Simmonds. 

HAR'MO-NY,  n.  [Gr.  &pfiorin;  L.  harmonia;  It. 
Sj  Sp.  arrnonia  ;  Fr.  harmonie.'] 

1.  The  just  adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other. 

Infinite  Wisdom  must  accomplish  all  its  works  with  con- 
summate liarmony,  Chcyne, 

2.  {Mus.)  The  effect  on  the  ear  of  propor- 
tional vibrations  of  sound  ;  the  result  of  the 
union  of  two  or  more  according  musical  sounds  ; 
an  agreeable  combination  of  sounds  heard  at 
the  same  instant ;  concord  :  —  the  science  or 
doctrine  of  concords  and  discords.  Dwight. 

The  sound 
Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  tuned 
Angelic  harmonies.  Milton. 

All  harmony  must  be  formed  of  trebles,  tenors,  and  basses. 
Sir  H'.  ttamilt..n. 

3.  Accordance;  agreement;  unison;  union. 

My  heart,  which,  by  a  secret  harmony. 

Still  moves  with  thme.  Milton. 

4.  A  literary  work   in  which  corresponding 
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passages  of  any  book  or  books  are  brought  ta 
gether. 

The  earliest  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  was  composed  by 
Tatian,  in  the  second  century,  with  the  title  Diatessuron. 

Brande. 

.Artificial  harmony,  a  mixture  of  concords  and  dis- 
cords, bearing  relation  to  the  harmonic  triad  of  the 
fundamental  note.  Moore, 

Harmony  of  the  spheres,  a  sort  of  music,  conceived 
by  ancient  philosophers  to  be  produced  by  the  sweet- 
ly tuned  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Francis. 

J^Tataral  harmony,  the  harmonic  triad,  or  common 
chord.  Muure, 

Syn.  — See  Melody,  Symmetry. 

HAR'MOST,  n.  [Gr.  apftoarrji.]  A  civil  officer  of 
ancient  Greece ;  a  Spartan  governor.    Mitford, 

HAR'MO-TOME,  n.  [Gr.  ^p/urff,  a  joint,  and  ri^vta, 
to  divide.]  {Min.)  The  staurolite  or  cross- 
stone,  the  crystals  of  which  intersect  each  other, 
and  are  easily  separated.  Brande. 

HAR'N^SS,  n.  [Dut.  harnas;  Ger.  harnisch; 
Dan.  harnisk;  Sw.  harnesk;  It.  amese;  Sp. 
arnes  ;  Arm.  harnes ;  W.  harnas.  —  Fr.  harnais.] 

1.  t  Defensive  armor ;  equipments  of  war. 

A  goodly  knight,  all  dressed  in  harness  meet.     .Spenser. 

2.  Furniture  for  carriage  or  draught  horses. 

Thy  horses  shall  be  trapped. 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl.      Shak. 

HAR'N^SS,  V.  a.  [i.  harnessed  ;  pp.  harness- 
ing, HARNESSED.] 

1.  To  dress  in  armor  ;  to  equip. 

Full  fifty  years,  harnessed  in  rugged  steel, 

I  have  endured  the  biting  winter's  blast.  Ilowe. 

2.  t  To  defend  ;  to  protect ;  to  guard. 

They  saw  the  camp  of  the  heathen,  that  it  was  strong  and 
well  harnessed.  1  Mace.  iv.  7. 

3.  To  put  the  harness  upon  a  horse  ;  to  tackle. 

Harness  the  horses,  and  get  up  the  horsemen.    Jer.  xlvi.  i. 

HAR'N?SS-CASK,  n.     A  cask  or  high  tub  with  a 

lid  guarded  by  a  rim  ;  —  used  on  board  ship  for 

keeping  salted  meats  ready  at  hand  for  daily 

use.  Simmonds. 

HAR'N^SS-CUR'RI-f.R,  n.  A  dresser  of  leather 
for  harnesses,  or  saddlery  purposes.  Simtnonds. 

HAR'N^SS-jpR,  n.   One  who  harnesses.  Sherwood. 

HAR'N?SS-MAK'J5R,  n.  One  whose  business  it 
is  to  make  harnesses.  Booth. 

HAR'N?SS-TUB,?i.  A  harness-cask.— See  Har- 
ness-cask. Ch.  Brown, 

HARN§,  n,  pi.    Brains.     [Scotland.]  Grose. 

HARP,  n.  [A.  S.  hearpa;  Dut.  harp  ;  Ger. harfe; 
Dan.  harpe;  Sw.  *r  Icel.  harpa. — It.,  Sp.,  § 
Port,  arpa ;  Fr.  harpe.] 

1.  A  musical  stringed  instrument  of  great  an- 
tiquity, in  which  the  strings  are  stretched  on 
a  triangular  frame,  and  pinched  or  pulled  by 
the  finders  to  set  them  in  vibration  and  produce 
the  different  sounds ;  a  lyre.  Brande. 

They  touched  their  golden  harps,  and,  hymning,  praised 
God  and  his  works.  Milton. 

2.  {Asiron.)  A  constellation  ;  Lyra.    Creech. 

HARP,  V,  n,  [i.  harped  ;  pp,  harping,  harped.] 

1.  To  play  on  the  harp. 

The  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps.  Rer.  xiv.  2. 

2.  To  rest  or  to  dwell  on  a  subject ;  to  repeat 
the  same  thing  tiresomely. 

Gracious  duke. 
Harp  not  on  that.  Shak, 

HARP,  V.  a.     1.  To  play  on  the  harp. 

How  shall  it  be  known  what  is  piped  or  harped?  1  Cor.  xiv.  7. 

2.  t  To  touch  ;  to  affect. 

Thou  hast  harjxd  my  fear  aright.  Shak. 

hAr  'PJl,  n.  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  mollusks  ;  harp- 
shell  ;  —  so  named  from  the  longitudinal  paral- 
lel ribs  on  the  surface  of  their  shells.     Brande. 

HAR'pAx,  n,  [L.,  from  Gr.  ap-na^,  rapacious.] 
{Conch,)  A  genus  of  oblong  fossil  shells.  Brande, 

HARP'^R,  n.    A  player  on  the  harp.        W.  Scott, 

HAR' PE§,  n,  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  trilobites 
with  a  very  broad  head  prolonged  posteriorly 
into  a  spine  on  each  side.  Pictet, 

HARP'JNG,  n.     1.  Music  on  the  harp.        Mason. 
2.  Tedious  dwelling  on  one  subject.  W.  Irving, 

HARP'ING-IR'ON  (-I'urn),  n.  A  bearded  dart ;  a 
harpoon.  Waller. 
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nXRP'lNG^,  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  The  fore  part  of  the 
wolefi,  which  cncompuBS  the  bows  of  a  ve«8cl, 
iind  are  fastened  to  the  stein.  Dana. 

HAItr'l^'''.  «•     A  harper.  Browne. 

IIAR-PO-NEEK',  or  HAR-I'66N-EER',  n.  [Fr. 
hnrponiwur.]  One  who  tlirows  the  harooon  in 
whale-fishing;  a  harpooner.  Johnson. 

IIAR-I'6An',  «.  [Or.  ifindyn,  a  hook  ;  L.  /larpaoo, 
a  grsippliuK-hook  ;  It.  arpione;  Sp.  rrr^o/* ;  Fr. 
hnrpon.  —  Diit.  harpoen  ;  Dan.  (Sf  Sw.  hurpun  ; 
Ger.  harpum:]  A  barbed  dart  or  spear  to  strike 
whales  with  ;  a  harping-irou. 
Some  Hull  with  hariMjuiu,  «um«  with  <Urt»  are  itruck.  Dryileiu 

IIAR-P66n',  v.  a.  [i.  HARPOONED;  pp.  hau- 
vooxiNO,  HAKi'ooxED.]  To  Strike  with  a  har- 
poon. Tuppcr. 

IIAR-PA6\'t;R,  n.  One  who  harpoons ;  a  har- 
pooneer.  Todd. 

HAPP'SEAL,  n.  (Zoil.)  A  species  of  seal  re- 
markable for  the  change  of  color  it  undergoes 
as  it  advances  to  maturity ;  Greenland  seal ; 
Plu)c:i  Grvenlandica.  Bell. 

HARP'SJ-CHORD  (-kcird),  n.  [Old  Fr.  harpechordc] 
A  keyed  musical  instrument  or  harp,  strung 
with  wires,  and  played,  like  the  piano,  by  strik- 
ing the  keys.  Moore. 

HARP'8I-C6n,  m.  An  old  name  for  the  spinet 
and  the  harpsichord.  Crabb. 

HAR'PY,  n, ;  pi.  iiakpies.  [Gr.  'Aottuku,  the  har- 
pies or  spoilers ;  apird^w,  to  seize ;  L.  hcirp-j^ifc.] 

1.  (Greek  &  Roman  Mythol.)  One  of  a  sort 
of  filthy  and  rapacious  birds,  or  rather  furies  or 
monsters,  three  in  number,  with  the  wings  and 
claws  of  birds  and  the  faces  of  women.  lialeiyh. 

2.  An  extortioner  ;  a  sharper.  Shak. 

3.  {Ornith.)  A  name  applied  to  the  duck- 
hawk,  or  Circus  ceruginosus :  —  a  name  also  ap- 
plied to  a  species  of  eagle ;  the  Ilaipia  de- 
structor. Eng.  Cyc. 

HXR'aup-BUS,     )n.   A  sort  of  hand-gun.  — See 
HAR'Q,U5-B0SE,  )  Auai'EBUSE.  Johnson. 

HARR  n.  A  storm  at  sea ;  a  tempest ;  eagre. 
[Provincial,  Eng.]  Ilollowag. 

t  HAR'RAQE,  r.  a.  To  harass  ;  to  pillage.  Fuller. 

I1AR-RA-TEEN',  n.     A  kind  of  cloth.    Shenstone 

HAR'RJ-C6,  n.    See  Hauicot.  Todd. 

HAR'RJ-DAN  (har'r?-dan),  n.  [Corrupted  from 
Fr.  haridelle,  a  worn-out,  worttiless  horse.]  A 
decayed  strumpet ;  a  worn-out  harlot.       Swift. 

IlAR'Rt-gR,  n.  1.  [From  hare.]  A  dog  or  hound 
for  hunting  hares.  Burke. 

2.  (Ornith.)  [From  Anrry.]  A  name  given  to 
certain  species  of  hawks ;  a  hawk  of  the  sub- 
family Circina;.  Gray. 

49~Todd  says,  "Harier  is  tlie  true  spelling;  but 
it  is  now  usually  written  as  well  as  pronounced  kar- 
rirr."  Smart  says,  "  Harieris  the  etymological  form, 
but  the  other  decidedly  pievalls." 

hAr'RING-TON-Fte,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  simi- 
lar in  composition  to  mesole.         '  Dana. 

hAr'ROW  (hir'ro),  n.  '  [Ger.  harke,  a  rake  ;  Dan. 
harv  ;  Sw.  hnrf.  — Fr.  chamie.  —  See  the  verb.] 
A  frame  of  timber  set  with  teeth  or  spikes  on 
one  side,  to  be  dragged  over  ploughed  lands  to 
break  the  furrows  and  prepare  the  land  for 
seed,  or  to  cover  the  seed.  Brande. 

HAR'ROVV  (hSr'rS),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  hergian,  to  lay 
waste,  to  vex,  to  destroy  ;  hyrwian,  to  harrow.] 
[«.  UAnnoviKu;  pp.  hahuoavixo,  haukowed.] 

1.  t  To  harass  with  incursions  ;  to  invade. 

And.  hnvipK  hnrroioeil  licH,  diiUt  bring  away 
Captivity  thence  captive,  ua  to  win.  Speiuer. 

2.  t  To  put  into  commotion  ;  to  disturb. 

Miwt  like;  it  harrowf  me  with  fear  and  wonder.         .Shot. 
Amazed  I  stood,  harroived  with  grief  and  fear,      ililtun. 

3.  To  break  or  tear  with  the  harrow,  or  as 
with  a  harrow. 

Let  the  Volncinnii 
Plough  Rome  and  harrow  Italy.  Shal: 

My  aged  muncles  fiarrowetJ  up  with  whips.  Jioice, 

4.  To  cover  with  earth  by  the  harrow.  "  Friend, 
harrow,  in  time,  .  .  .  thy  beans."  Tusser. 

fHAR'ROW,  interj.  [Old  Fr.  haraxt,  or  haro.] 
An  exclamation  of  distress.  Spenser. 


HAR'RQW-PR,  n.   1.  One  who  harrowi,  or  breaks 

earth  with  a  harrow.  Hlount. 

2.  A  kind  of  hawk  ;  a  barrier.        Ainstcorth. 

IIAR'RY,  tJ.  a.     [A.  S.  Aerffto/i ;    Old  Fr.  Aam-r.] 

1.  To  lay  waste;  to  piUage;  to  strip;  to  rob; 
to  plunder ;  to  harass.  [Nortn.  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

They  ilow  Duke  fierthun,Aar/vi>i(/  the  country  ml»erably 
before  him.  Siieetl, 

2.  To  tease  ;  to  annoy  ;  to  vex ;  to  fret,  [tt.] 
[North  of  Eng.] 

I  repent  me  much 
That  1 10  harrieti  hini.  Shak. 

t  hAr'RY,  I',  n.     To  make  a  hara<8ing  incursion. 
"  Harrying  for  victuals  here."  Beau,  ig  Fl. 

W  A RSII,  a.  [Su.  Goth,  harsk ;  Dut.  f^  Ger.  harnch ; 

Sw.  hiirskA 

1.  Hough  to  the  touch,  to  the  ear,  or  to  the 
taste.  " //«r«/t  sand."  Boyle.  "  A  harsh  voice." 
Dryden.     "  Harsh  fruit."     Swift. 

2.  Rigorous;  severe;  unpleasing;  gruff. 

With  eloquence  innate  hia  tongue  waa  amiedi 

Though  haifh  the  precept,  yet  the  preacher  charmed.  Dnidrn. 

3.  Ill-tempered  ;  crabbed  ;  morose  ;  austere. 
He  wua  a  wise  man  and  an  eloquent,  but  in  hia  nature 

harKh  and  haughty.  tSacon. 

Syn. —  Hamh  in  its  moral  sense  is  a  stronieor  term 
than  rough;  as,  hamh  manner,  feeling,  or  lanKiiai;e ; 
rough  manner  or  tone  of  voice  ;  ausUrr  look  ;  crabbed, 
peecish,  or  morose  tem|)er;  gecere  judgment  or  disci- 
pline; rigorous  punislunent.  —  See  AusTEKE. 

HARSU'LY,  tM^.     In  a  harsh  manner. 

HARSH 'N ess,  n.     1.  The  quality  of  being  harsh, 
or  rough  to  the  touch,  to  the  ear,  or  to  the  taste. 

Jlarahncar  of  bodies  is  unpleasant  to  the  touch.        liacun. 

'Tia  not  enough  no  harfhnrx>  gives  oBence; 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense.  Pope. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  the  apirits  [in  fruits]  maketh 

the  hanthnea.  Bacon, 

2.  Crabbedness ;  moroseness ;  austerity ;  stern- 
ness ;  rigor  ;  severity. 


Thy  tcndcr-hefted  nature  ahall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  hamhnea. 


Shot. 


HARSH'-SoCnd-JNG,  a.  Having  a  harsh  sound. 
"  Harsh-sounding  rhymes."  Shak. 

HARS'LfT,  n.  [Icel.  hasla,  a  bundle.  Johnson. 
—  Old  Fr.  hastilles,  the  inwards  of  a  beast. 
Cotgrnve.  Skinner.]  The  heart,  liver,  lights, 
and  part  of  the  throat  of  a  hog ;  —  written  also 
haslet.  Johnson. 

HART,  n.     [A.  S.  heort ;  Dut.  hart ;  Ger.  hirsch ; 

Dan.  iSf  Sw.  hjort ;    Icel.  hiortr.]     The  male  of 

the  reil  deer,  the  female  being  called  hind ;  the 

stag. —  See  Deer.  P.  Cyc. 

Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind.  Milton. 

HART'AlL,  n.  Sulphuret  of  arsenic,  used  as  a 
yellow  paint ;  orpiment.  Ljungstedt. 

HART'BEEST,  n.  [Dut.]  (Zo"l.)  A  species  of 
antelope  inhabiting  the  plains  of  South  Africa ; 
Antilope  caama.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

H.ART'-R6dT,  n.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant  of  the 
genus  Athamanta.  Crabb. 

HART'-Rot-AL  (hart'rbl-»l),  n.  (Bot.)  A  nlant ; 
a  species  of  plantain.  Johnson. 

HARTS'-CLO-VpR,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Melilotus  ;  the  melilot.  Booth. 

HARTS'HORN,  n.  1.  The  horn  of  the  hart,  for- 
merly used  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  as  an  astringent  in  medicine. 

They  [the  homa  of  the  stagl  abound  in  ammonia,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  spirit  of  hartthom:  and  the  remains  (after 
the  salts  are  extracte<l).  being  calcined,  become  a  valnable 
astringent  in  fluxes,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  burnt 
hai-l.-hoiii.  I'ennanl. 

2.  A  volntile  spirit,  being  an  impure  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  obtained  bv  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  horn  of  the  hart,  or  of  any  kind 
of  bone.  Bratid^. 

3.  A  plnnt  or  herb  ;  Plantago.  Lee. 
Salt  ofhartahom,  a  solid  rarbonate  of  ammonia. — 

Spirit  of  hartKhom,  water  impregnated  with  ammonia  ; 
liquid  ammonia.  —  Hartshorn  A/nrit,  the  rarlMtnareous 
residue  of  stags'  horns  after  being  healed  in  close 
vciiHels  in  the  process  of  distilling  rarhonate  of  am- 
monia ;  bone-black.  —  Kui  hartshorn,  (Med.)  lavender 
drops,  or  compound  spirit  of  lavender.  Dunglistm.  — 
Hartshorn  sharings,  formerly  the  shavings  of  stags' 
horns,  now  of  calves'  iMnes,  used  for  making  a  nu- 
tritious jolly.     Francis. 

HART8'T0NGUE(hllrt8'tang),  ».  (Bot.)  A  plant ; 
Aaplenium  scolopendrium,  or  Scolopendrium  of- 


fUtinarutn  ;  —  a  name  applied  aliio  to  the  Poly, 
podium  phyllitidia.  Duiigtison.     /xmdon. 

HARTH'-TRE-KolL,  n.     Harts-clover.         Booth. 

HART'U'ORT  (httrt'wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  the  umbellirerouH  pLint  Seteli  fortuo- 
sum;  —  also  to  certain  unibcUirc-rouH  plauta  of 
the  genera  Tordylium  and  Bupleurum.        J^r. 

HAR'VM-flcAR'I.M,  a.  [harp,  to  affright,  and 
scare.]  Wild  ;  harebrained ;  precipitate ;  iriddv : 
flighty.     [Vulgar.]  "^       *^  *Todd\ 

HA-RfJ8'PlCE,  n.  [L.  haru.'qiex,  haruspicU.]  A 
Kuman  diviner  or  soothsayer.  Smart. 

nA-RUS'PI-cy,  n.  ^L.  haruspirium.]  Divination 
by  inspection  of  victims;  aruspicy.  —  See  Aiits- 
ricv.  If'right. 

HAR'V(:8T,  n.  [A.  S.  heereftrst,  or  harfest,  har- 
vest, or  autumn  ;  Dut.  herfst ;  Ger.  herbst.] 

1.  The  season  when  any  crop,  esj>ecially  of 
grain,  is  reaped,  mowed,  or  gathered.  '•  At 
hurresf,  when  com  is  ripe."  Tyndale. 

2.  Corn  and  other  produce,  when  gathered  or 
ready  to  be  gathered. 

Tet  waa  he  heary  laden  with  the  apoU 

Of  han-est»  rich.  Spenter. 

8««ea  the  reddening  orchard  blow. 

The  harrett  wave,  tbe  vintage  flow.  ITarfoK. 

3.  Product ;  result ;  consequence. 

Let  ua  the  harrrtt  of  our  labor  eat.  Drgdem, 

To  r»ap  the  hnrrrrt  of  perpetual  peace 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war.  Skat. 

H.\R'VfST,  V.  a.  [i.  harvested;  pp.  harvest- 
ing, HARVESTED.]  To  gather  in,  as  grain  or 
fruit.    "  A  stock  of  reeds  harvested."    Pennant. 

HAR'VfST-fR,  n.     1.  One  who  works  at  the  har- 
vest ;  harvest-man.  Johnson. 
2.  A  machine  for  cutting  grass,  &c.  Simmonds. 

HAR'VeST-FIELD,  n.  A  field  from  which  a 
harvest  is  gathered.  Thomson. 

HAR'Vf  ST-FLY,  n.  (Ent.)  The  name  of  large 
hcmipterous  insects  of  the  genus  (Cicada,  the 
male  of  which  has  an  apparatus  at  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  by  means  of  which  it  makes  a 
monotonous  musical  sound  or  chirp  ;  —  popu- 
larly, but  erroneously,  called  also  locust.  Harrts. 

HAR'V(:ST-Uli\D,  n.  A  laborer  employed  io 
harvest.  Dryden. 

HAR'veST-HOME,  n.  L  The  song  sung  at  the 
harvest-feast. 

Come,  my  Iwya,  come. 
And  merrily  mar  out  harr*at-homr.  Dryden. 

2.  The  time  of  gathering  the  harvest. 

And  hia  chin,  new  reaped. 
Showed  like  a  stubl>le  land  at  hnn-cM-home.  Shak. 

At  harre*t-homc  and  on  the  shearing-day.         Ikytlem. 

HAR'V?8T-lNG,  n.  The  act  of  gathering  in  the 
harvest.  Farm.  Ency. 

HAR'VgST-LORD,  n.  The  head  reaper  at  the 
harvest.  Tusser. 

HAR'V^iST-LOiySE,  ».  (^Ent.)  A  very  small, 
troublesome  insect.  Maunder. 

HAR'V^ST-MAn,  n.  A  laborer  in  harvest.  Shak. 
HAR'V?ST-M6nTH  (-mBnth),  n.  September.  CL 

HAR'vpST-MddN,  n.  The  lunation  in  the  sea- 
son of  harvest,  or  about  the  time  of  the  autum- 
nal equinox,  when  the  moon  is  full,  or  rises  im- 
mediately after  sunset,  for  several  consecutive 
days,  —  a  phenomenon  owing  to  the  small  angle 
made  by  the  ecliptic  and  the  moon's  orbit  with 
the  horizon  at  this  season  of  the  year.      Watts. 

HAR'VPST-MOCSE,  m.  (Zord.)  A  verjr  small 
species  of  field-mouse,  very  abundant  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  harvest,  building  its  nest  on 
the  stems  of  wheat,  and  sometimes  on  thistles ; 
Mus  messorius.  BeU. 

H.\R'Vf:ST-ai'EEN,  n.  An  image  of  Ceres  car- 
ried at  harvest.  Hutchinson. 

A  cariand  to  a<loni 
Her  treaaea,  and  her  mrarialmra  cmwn. 
As  reaper*  oft  arc  wont  their  harvetl-qmeeM.       MiUo*, 

HAR'V(;ST-VVOM-AN  (-w4m-»n),  »».  A  woman 
employed  in  the  season  of  harvest.       Johnson. 

hA§  (har).  The  third  person  singular  of  the  verb 
to  have.  — See  Have. 

t  hA§E,  r.  a.    To  frighten  ;  to  haxe.  Booth. 

hAsh,  r.  a.     [Fr.  hacher.  —  See  Hack.]      [L 
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HASHED  ;  pp.    HASHING,   HASHED.]      To    mince 

and  mix  ;  to  chop  into  small  pieces  and  mingle. 
"  Dishes  hashed  up  in  haste.'  Garth. 

HASH,  n.     1.  Minced  meat ;  a  dish  of  hashed  in- 
gredients. Cotgrave. 
2.  A  scarifier  or  instrument  for  cutting  the 
surface  of  grass  land.  London. 

HASHED  (liSslit),  p.  a.  Cut  in  pieces  and  warmed 
up  a  second  time  ;  as,  "  Hashed  meat."      Ash. 

HASHISH,  n.  A  powerful  narcotic,  extracted 
from  a  species  of  hemp,  and  much  used  in  some 
of  the  Oriental  countries  ;  hatchy.     B.  Taylor. 

Tobacco  suspends  mental  activity;  opium  and  hanltish  in- 
crease it  a  tliousand  fold.  Opium  and  hasliish  are  by  far  the 
most  interesting  of  the  narcotics;  and,  of  tliese  two,  AosAisA, 
though  the  less  known,  indubitably  bears  the  palm.  Xat.  Kev. 

HAsH'— MEAT,  n.  A  dish  composed  of  minced 
meat ;  meat  chopped  into  fine  pieces.     Davies. 

t  hASK,  n.  [Sw.  hwass.'\  A  case  or  abode  made 
of  rushes  or  flags.  Spenser. 

HA'SLJIT,  or  hAs'L^T  [hSs'let,  P.  E.  R.  C. ;  ha'- 
sl^t,  ft'.  K.;  ha'slet,   IF.;  haz'let,  Ja.  Sm.l,  n. 

ticel.  hasla,  a  bundle.  —  See  Hakslet.]     The 
eart,  liver,  lights,  and  part  of  the  throat  of  a 
hog ;  —  written  also  harslet.  Johnson. 

hAsp  (12),  n.  [A.  S.  hteps,  or  herspe;  Dut.,  Ger.,  <Sr 
Dan.  h//spe  ;  Sw,  haspa ;  Icel.  hespa  ;  Nor.  Fr. 
haspe.l 

1.  A  clasp  to  fold  over  a  staple,  and  to  be 
fastened  on  with  a  padlock;  an  iron  hook  for 
fastening  a  door  ;  a  clasp.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  spindle  to  wind  silk,  thread,  or  yarn  on. 

Skinner. 

hAsp,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  hapsian.']  [/.  hasped  ;  pp. 
HASPING,  hasped.]  To  shut  with  a  hasp ;  to 
fasten  by  means  of  a  hasp.  Garth. 

hAs'SACK,  n.  The  provincial  name  for  Kentish 
rag-stone.  Wright. 

hAs'SOCK,  n.  [Sw.  hwass,  a  rush,  and  seeck,  a 
sack.     Sm-enius. —  Low  L.  hassocum.'] 

1.  A  thick  mat,  to  kneel  on  at  church.  Addison. 

2.  A  tuft  of  coarse  grass  grovdng  on  wet  or 
marshy  ground  ;  a  tussock.  Forby. 

3.  A  reed  ;  a  rush.  Brockett. 

hAst,  the  second  person  singular  of  the  verb  to 
have.  — See  Have. 

hAs'TATE,  a.  [L.  hastatus,  armed  with 
a  spear ;  hasta,  a  spear.]  {Bot.)  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  halbert-nead ;  shaped 
like  a  spear  ;  furnished  with  a  spread- 
ing lobe  on  each  side  at  the  base ;  has- 
tated.  Gray. 

IlAs'TAT-po,  p.  a.  Furnished  with  a  spear  ; 
formed  like  the  head  of  a  halbert;  hastate.  Ash. 

hAs'TATE-LEAVED  (-isvd),  a.  (Bot.)  Having 
leaves  shaped  like  a  spear.  •         Hill. 

HAS-TA'TO-LAN'C?-0-LATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Be- 
tween halbert-shaped  and  lanceolate.    Loudon. 

HAS-TA'TO-SA(?'1T-TAte,  a.  (Bot.)  Between 
halbert-shaped  and  arrow-shaped.  Loudon. 

IlASTE,  n.  [Ger.  hast ;  Dut.  haast ;  Dan.  <Sf  Sw. 
/last ;  Old  Fr.  haste ;  Fr.  hate.'] 

1.  The  state  of  one  who  hastens ;  voluntary 
speed  ;  rapidity  ;  quickness  ;  celerity  ;  speedi- 
ness  ;  despatch ;  hurry. 

Our  lines  reformed,  and  not  composed  in  hcutte. 
Polished  like  marble,  would  like  marble  last.        Waller. 

2.  Passion  ;  vehemence  ;  inconsiderateness. 

1  said  in  my  haste,  AH  men  are  liars.  Pa.  cxvi.  11. 

Syn.  —  Make  ha-He,  but  avoid  being  in  a  hurry. 
Ha-He,  as  well  as  despatch  and  speed,  is  often  neces- 
sary ;  but  hurry,  which  is  a  confused  or  rash  Imste, 
should  be  avoided.  Ha.ite  is  sometimes  used  in  a  bad 
sen.se  ;  as,  "  The  more  haste,  the  worse  speed." 

IIASTE,  V.  n.  [i.  halted;  pp.  hasting,  hasted.] 
To  make  haste ;  to  hasten  ;  to  be  quick. 

See  Nature  haMea  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 

And  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring.  Pope. 

HASTE,  V.  a.  To  push  forward  ;  to  hasten.  "  Let 
it  be  so  hasted."  Shak. 

HAST'EN  (lia'sn"),  r'.  n.  [».  hastened  ;  pp. 
hastening,  hastened.]  To  move  with  volun- 
tary speed  ;  to  move  quickly  ;  to  be  in  a  hurry  ; 
to  make  haste. 

The  season  of  the  year  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to 
haxlen  to  the  army.  Melmoth's  Cicero. 


HAST'EN  (ha'sn),  V.  a.  To  push  forward ;  to 
press  on  ;  to  urge  on ;  to  precipitate  ;  to  speed; 
to  accelerate ;  to  expedite  ;  to  despatch. 

And  in  his  passage  through  the  liquid  space, 
Kor  /taslens  nor  retards  his  neighbor's  race.  Prior. 

Syn.  —  To  hasten,  speed,  accelerate,  erpedite,  and 
despatch,  all  imply  quickness  of  movement  or  action  ; 
but  erpedite  and  despatch  are  terms  commonly  applied 
to  important  business  or  atTairs.  Hasten  your  journey 
or  your  step  ;  speed  your  progress  ;  accelerate  motion  ; 
ejcpedite  or  despatch  the  business. 

HAST'EN-gR  (ha'sn-?r),  n.    1.  One  who  hastens 

or  urges  on.  Hammond. 

2.  A  metal  kitchen-stand  for  keeping  in  the 

heat  of  the  fire  while  cooking  meat.  Simmo7ids. 

hAsT'^R,  n.  That  which  hastens  ;  —  a  tin  meat- 
screen  to  reflect  the  heat  for  baking.       Hunter. 

hAs'TILE,  a.     {Bot.)  Hastate.  Gray. 

HAS'T\-Ly,  ad.    1.  In  haste ;  with  speed;  speed- 
ily ;  quickly.     "  Come  hastily."  Spenser. 
2.    Rashly ;    precipitately  ;    inconsiderately. 
"  We  hastily  engaged  in  war."  Swift. 

HAs'TI-NESS,  n.    1.  State  of  being  hasty ;  haste ; 

speed ;  quickness.  Johnson. 

2.  Undue  eagerness  ;  rashness  ;  precipitation. 

Epiphanius  was  made  up  of  hastiness  anA  credulity,  and  is 
never  to  be  trusted  where  he  speaks  of  a  miracle,  Jortin. 

Syn.  —  See  Rashness. 

HAsT'|NG-PeAr,  n.  A  pear  which  ripens  in 
July.  Crabb. 

hAst' jNG§,  n.  1.  Peas  that  come  early.  Mortimer. 
2.  Any  early  fruit.  Cotgrave. 

hAsT'I  VE,  a.  [Old  Fr.  hastif.]  Early,  as  fruit ; 
forward,     [r.]  Wright. 

HAS'TY,  a.  I0\i¥r.  hastif .  Formerly  so  written 
in  English.    "  Richard  was  hastif."    Brunne.] 

1.  Quick ;  speedy  ;  swift ;  rapid ;  fleet ;  cursory. 

Brushing  with  hast}/  steps  the  dews  away.  Gray. 

2.  Rash  ;  precipitate  ;  reckless  ;  temerarious. 
"  A  man  hasty  in  his  words."      Pi'ov.  xxix.  20. 

Hasty  speeches  commit  men  to  foolish  courses.  Wigglesworth. 

3.  Easily  roused  to  anger  ;  passionate. 

He  that  is  hasty  of  spirit  exalteth  folly.       Prov.  xiv.  29. 

4.  Early  ripe  ;  forward.  "  As  the  hasty  fruit 
before  the  summer."  Isa.  xxviii.  4. 

Syn.  — See  Angry,  Cursory. 

HAS'TY-F00T'?D  (-fut'ed),  a.  Swift  of  foot; 
nimble ;  fleet.  Shak. 

HAs'TY-PUD'DING  (has'te-pud'ing),  n.  A  pud- 
ding made  of  milk  or  water  and  flour  br  meal 
boiled  quickly  together.  Johnson. 

HAT,  n.  [A.  S.  hcet ;  Dut.  hoed  ;  Frs.  hod ;  Ger. 
hut;  Dan.  hat;  Sw.  halt;  Icel.  hattr ;  Nor.  Fr. 
hatte?^ 

1.  A  cover  or  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by 
men  or  women,  and  made  of  various  materials 
and  forms.  "  Her  thrum  hat."  Shak.  "  His 
hat  was  like  a  helmet."  Bacon. 

2.  The  dignity  of  a  cardinal.  Wright. 

hAt'A-BLE,  a.  That  is  to  be  hated  ;  that  is  de- 
serving of  hatred;  detestable.  Sherwood. 

hAt'— BAND,  n.  A  string  tied  round  a  hat.  Dryden. 

HAt'-BOX,  n.  A  box  or  case  for  containing  a 
hat ;  hat-case.  Todd. 

HAT'-BRfJSH,  n.    A  brush  for  the  hat.      Booth. 

hAt'— cASE,  n.   A  case  or  box  for  a  hat.  Addison. 

hAtch,  v.  a.  [Ger.  hecken."]  \i.  hatched  ;  pp. 
hatching,  hatched.] 

1.  To  bring  into  life,  as  fowls,  by  brooding  on 
eggs,  or  by  otherwise  keeping  eggs  at  a  warm 
temperature ;  to  breed. 

The  tepid  caves,  and  fens  and  shores 

Their  brood  as  numerous  hatch  from  the  eggs.       Milton. 

2.  To  quicken,  as  eggs,  by  incubation  or  by 
warmth.     "  Others  AflicA  their  eggs."  Addison. 

3.  To  cherish  in  the  mind ;  to  meditate  upon  ; 
to  contrive  ;  to  concoct ;  to  devise. 

One  who  never  hatched  any  hopes  prejudicial  to  the  king. 

Jfni/warff. 

4.  [Fr.  hacher,  to  cut,  to  engrave.]  To  shade 
by  lines  cut  or  drawn. 

Shall  win  this  sword  silvered  and  hatcheil.        Chapman. 
Those  tender  airs  and  those  hatching  strokes  of  the  pencil. 

Dryden. 


5.  fTo  imbrue;  to  steep.  "His  weapon 
hatched  in  blood."  Beau.  &i  Fl. 

HAtch,  v.  n.  1.  To  be  in  the  state  of  producing 
young,  as  eggs;  to  incubate. 

He  observed  circumstances  in  eggs,  whilst  they  were  hatch- 
ing, which  varied.  Boyle. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  advance  or  progress 
towards  effect. 

The  soldiers  find  not  recompense. 
As  yet  there's  none  ^-hatching.  Beau. !(  Fl. 

hAtch,  n.  1.  A  brood  excluded  from  the  egg. 
"  The  hatch  of  the  cuckoo."  Trans,  of  Biijf'on. 

2.  The  act  of  exclusion  from  the  egg.  Johnson. 

3.  Disclosure  ;  discovery.  Shak. 
HAtCH,  71.     1.  [A.  S.  ha-cca]  A  half  door,  or  one 

that,  being  singly  shut,  leaves  an  opening  over  it. 

In  at  the  window  or  else  o'er  the  hatch.  Sliak. 

2.  A  railway  floodgate.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  crib  or  box  in  the  wear  of  a  river,  to 
stop  fish.  Simmonds. 

4.  [Nor.  Fr.  haches.]  (Naut.)  The  opening 
in  the  deck  to  afford  a  passage  up  and  down  ;  a 
hatchway  :  —  the  covering  of  this  opening.  Dana. 

5.  (Mining.)  Openings  made  into  mines,  or 
made  in  searching  for  mines.  Wright. 

To  be  under  hatches,  to  be  in  a  state  of  ignominy, 
poverty,  or  depression.  Locke. 

II  hAtCH'^L  (hach'el  or  hSk'kl)  [hSich'el,  P.  Sm. 
R.  C.  Wr.  Wb. ;  hak'kl,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.], 
V.  a.     [Ger.  hecheln] 

1.  To  comb  and  clean  with  a  hatchel,  as  flax ; 
to  hackl*.  Woodward. 

2.  To  tease ;  to  vex.     [Vulgar.]  Wright. 

II  hAtcH'PL,  n.  [Dut.  hekel;  Ger.  hechcl;  Dan. 
hegle  ;  Sw.  hclckla.']  An  instrument  formed  with 
iron  teeth  set  in  a  board  to  comb  flax  ;  — written 
also  hackle,  heckle,  and  hetchel.  Sherwood. 

II  HATCH-gL-L5R,n.  A  cleaner  of  flax.  Cotgrave. 

HATCH '?R,  n.  One  that  hatches;  a  contriver. 
"  A  great  hatcher  of  business."  Swift. 

hAtCH'?T,  n.  [Fr.  hache,  liachette ;  Ger.  hacke.] 
A  small  axe.  Moxon. 

To  bury  the  hatchet,  to  make  peace  ;  —  a  phrase  de- 
rived from  the  Indian  custom  of  burying  the  tonia- 
liawk  when  making  peace. 

hAtcH'5T-FACE,  n.     An  ugly,  thin  face. 

An  ape  his  own  dear  image  will  embrace; 

An  ugly  beau  adores  a  hatchet-face.  Dryden, 

hATCH'^T-INE,  n.  A  fusible,  wax-like  substance, 
found  occasionally  in  nodules  of  iron-stone  ;  — 
so  named  from  Mr.  Hatchett.  Brande. 

HAtCH'?T-SHApED  (-shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a 
hatchet.  Clarke. 

hAtcH'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  hatches. 
2.  A  kind  of  drawing ;  an  etching.       Harris. 

hAtcH'M^NT,  M.  [Corrupted  from  achievement.'] 
(Her.)  The  achievement  or  escutcheon  of  a  de- 
ceased person,  placed  over  the  door  of  his  house, 
upon  the  hearse,  or  in  a  church. 

No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment  o'er  his  bones.        Shak. 

hAtch'WAY,  n.  (Naut.)  A  large  opening  in  a 
ship's  deck  for  communicating  with  the  decks 
below,  the  hold,  &c. ;  a  hatch.       ,  Dana. 

HATCH' Y,  n.  An  intoxicating  drug  or  poison, 
used  by  Turks,  Arabs,  &c.,  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  opium ;  hashish.  Walsh. 

HATE,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  hatian ;  Dut.  haaten ;  Ger. 
hassen ;  Sw.  hata ;  Dan.  hade.]  [i.  hated  ;  pp. 
hating,  hated.]  To  regard  with  hatred  or  ill- 
will  ;  to  detest;  to  abhor  ;  to  abominate.  "  Do 
good  to  them  which  hate  you."  Luke  vi.  27. 
Syn.  —  See  Abhor. 

HAte,  n.  [Goth,  hatiza  ;  A.  S.  hate  ;  Dut.  haat ; 
Sw.  hat.]  Great  dislike ;  hatred  ;  detestation. 
"  Most  malignant  hate."  Young. 

HATE'Fi)l,  a.     1.  Full  of  hate  ;  showing  hate. 

And,  worse  than  death,  to  view  with  hateful  eyes 

His  rival's  conquest.  Dnjden. 

2.  Odious  ;  detestable  ;  abominable  ;  execra- 
ble ;  loathsome.     "  Hateful  villain."  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Abominable. 
hATE'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  hateful  manner  ;  odiously. 

HATE'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  hate- 
ful ;  odiousness.  Johnsmi, 
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HATE'L^SS.o.    Destitute  of  hatred.         Sidney. 

ri.\T'(;R,  n.    One  who  hates  ;  an  abhorrer.  Shak, 

llAT'-MAK'gR,  n.     A  hatter.  Ash. 

HA'TR^ID,  n.  Enmity;  detestation;  strong;  an- 
tipathy ;  repugnance  ;  great  aversion  ;  hate;  iil- 
wiU  ;  abhorrence. 

The  afft'Ctiiiii  ol*  hiUred  )•  of  an  unplcnmnt  «  natiirp,  Chnl 
the  iH'iiiK  who  vuuld  hutc  every  tiling  would  be  hi*  own  tur- 
inentor.  Ctotfo*. 

Syn.— Se«  Animosity,  Enmity,  Odium. 
II At 'T pi),  a.    Wearing  a  hat.  Toumeur. 

IIAT'T^M-IsT,  n.  (Eccl.)  One  of  a  religious  sect 
which  arose  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  Holland;  —  so  called  from  Pontian 
von  Ilattem.  lirande. 

llAT'TgR,  n.    One  who  makes  hats.  Swift. 

t  hA  r'TfR,  V.  a.    To  harass ;  to  weary. 

llc'«  haltered  out  with  penance.  Dryden. 

hAt' TI-SCHER-IF  (-shfir'jQ,  n.  The  name  given, 
in  Turkey,  to  a  mandate  issuing  from  the  sul- 
tan, and  signed  by  his  own  hand.  VVriffht. 

HAT'TLE,  a.    Wild ;  skittish.    [Local.]    Wriyht. 

HAt'TQCK,  n.  [Erse  attock.'\  A  shock  contain- 
ing twelve  sheaves  of  grain.  Johnson. 

HAT'-WOR-SHIP  (-wUr-sliip),  n.  Respect  sho^vn 
by  taking  off  the  hat.  Jodrell. 

hAU'bKRK,  n.  [A.  S.  hals,  the  neck,  and  bergen, 
to  protect.  SitlHvan.  —  Nor.  Fr.  hauberk  ;  Fr. 
haubeii.'j  A  coat  of  mail,  used  in  the  middle 
ages,  being  a  jacket  or  tunic,  with  wide  sleeves 
reaching  a  little  below  the  elbow,  and  with  short 
trousers  terminating  at  the  knee.  Fairholt. 

hAugii  (lilw),  n.  1.  [A.  S.  haga,  a  hedge  or  an 
enclosed  space.]  A  Scotch  terra  for  a  meadow 
or  pasture.  Brande. 

2.  [Nor.  Fr.  hatigh.]  A  dale.  —  See  Haav. 

tllAUGHT  Oiawt),  a.  [L.  aUtts  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  aUo  ; 
Fr.  hault,  naut,  high.] 

1.  High-minded  ;  proudly  magnanimous. 
This  /taught  resolve  becomes  your  majesty.        Marlowe. 

2.  Haughty ;  insolent ;  overbearing.  "  Thou 
hattght,  insulting  man."  Shak. 

HAUGH'TI-I-Y  (haw'te-Ie),  ad.  In  a  haughty 
manner  ;  proudly  ;  arrogantly. 

BAUGH'TJ-NfiSS  (hSiw'te-ngs),  n.  1. 1  Loftiness ; 
greatness ;  extent.  Holland. 

In  haughtiae^  of  courage  he  far  excelled  all  by  whom  tlie 
East  was  conquered.  GoUlifng. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  haughty  ;  pride  min- 
gled with  contempt  of  others  ;  self-importance  ; 
arrogance;  disdam. 

Provoked  by  Edward's  haughtiness,  even  the  passive  Beliol 
began  to  mutiny.  Kohcrtson. 

Syn.  —  Hauirhtincss,  arrogance,  and  pride,  all  im- 
ply self-importance,  and  are  founded  on  the  high  opin- 
ion a  person  entortatna  of  himself;  disdain,  on  the  low 
opinion  entertained  of  others.  Haughtiness  is  the  effect 
or  the  exhibition  of  pride,  and  is  applied  especially 
to  the  manners  and  deportment ;  arrogance  partakes 
both  of  haughtiness  and  disdain.  A  proud  dis|M>3i- 
tion  often  shows  itself  in  haughty  manners.  An  ar- 
rogant man  is  known  by  his  lofty  pretensions  ;  a  dis- 
dainful  one  by  his  contempt  of  others.  —  See  Arko- 
eANCE, Pride. 

HAUGH'TY  (hlw't?),  a.     [Fr.  hattt,  high.] 

1.  t  High  ;  lofty.  '*  God  who  rules  the  hauah- 
ty  heaven."  Mir.  for.  May. 

2.  t  Bold  ;  adventurous  ;  hazardous.  "  This 
haughty  enterprise."  Spenser. 

3.  Proud  and  contemptuous  ;  arrogant ;  dis- 
dainful ;  supercilious ;  assuming. 

A  woman  of  a  haughty  and  imperious  natnre.    Clarendon. 
HAuL,  V.  a.  [Dut.  haalen  ;  Dan.  hale;  Sw.  hala  ; 
Sp.  halar ;  Fr.  haler.]     [t.  hauled  ;  pp.  haul- 
ing, HAILED.] 

1.  To  drag  with  force  or  violence  ;  to  pull ;  to 
draw  ;  to  tug ;  to  drag. 

Thither  they  bent,  and  hauled  their  ship  to  land.      Pope, 

2.  To  carry  or  convey  in  a  cart  or  other  ve- 
hicle ;  as,  "  To  haul  brick  or  stone." 

To  haul  the  wind,  (.^faut.)  to  dirort  the  course  of  a 
■hip  nearer  to  that  point  of  the  compass  from  which 
the  wind  blows.  Mar.  Diet. 

9g-  Johnson  says,  "  Etymology  is  regarded  in 
hale,  and  the  pronunciation  in  haul."  Nares  says, 
'*  Both  words  are  iircHsionally  used,  but  the  latter 
fikattfj  more  frequently."  — See  Hale. 


HAUL,  V.  n.    1.  {Naitt.)  To  direct  the  course  of  a 
ship.   •*  Wc  hiiuled  in  to  the  shore."    littckluyt. 
2.  To  pull  apart,  as  oxen  when  yoked. 

Tlicy  [oxen]  are  upt  to  haul,  a*  it  Is  tarracd.        X.  Lincoln. 

IlAUL,  ra.     1.  Act  of  hauling;  a  pull.     Thomson. 
2.  A  draught  or  quantity  taken  at  one  time, 
as  of  fishes.  Smart. 

Jlaul  of  yam,  (Rope-making.)  alxmt  400  threads. 

uAVl.'^^^K,  n.    l.  The  act  of  hauling;  haul. 
2.  Charge  for  hauling.  Johnston. 

hAul'^R,  n.    One  who  hauls  or  pulls. 

hAulse,  r.     See  HAL8E.  Todd. 

HAUL'S^R,  n.  See  Halser,  and  Hawser.  Todd. 

hAum,  n.  [A.  S.  healm,  or  halm;  Dut.,  Ger., 
Dan.,  .Sf  Sw.  halm.'] 

1.  Tnc  stem  or  stalk  of  grain  after  the  seeds 
are  reaped  or  gathered.  Tusser. 

2.  A  horse-collar  ;  a  hame.  Shertcood. 
(^  Written  also  hame,  halm,  haulm,  hawm,  and  helm. 

t  HAUNCE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  hnusser.]  To  lift  up  :  —to 
enhance.  Chaucer. 

HAUNCH  (hanch),  n.  [But.  fiaticke.  — It.  ^  Sp. 
anca  ;  Fr.  hanche.'] 

1.  The  thigh  ;  the  hip.  "  Sauce  for  a  haunch 
of  venison."  Spectator. 

2.  t The  hind  part ;  the  rear.  "  The  hiunch 
of  winter."  Shak. 

Haunch  of  an  arch,  {Jlrch.)  the  part  between  the 
springing  and  the  vertex.  IVeale. 

HAUNOHED  (hanch'fd  or  hincht),  a.  Having 
haunches  ;  —  used  in  composition,  as,  big- 
haunched.  Sherwood. 

II  HAUNT  (h&nt)  [hunt,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  li&nt 
or  hSLwnt,  S. ;  hiwnt,  E.  K.  R.],  v.  a.  [A.  S. 
hentan,  huntian,  to   hunt.  —  Fr.  hanter.]      [t. 

HAUNTED  ;  pp.   haunting,  HAUNTED.] 

1.  t  To  accustom  ;  to  habituate.  "  iJaunt  thy- 
self to  pity."       1  Tim.  iv.  7,  Wicklijfe's  Trans. 

2.  To  resort  to  habitually ;  to  frequent ;  — 
particularly  to  inhabit  or  frequent,  as  a  spirit  or 
apparition. 

A  seat  whore  gods  mifrht  dwell, 
Or  wander  with  delight,  and  love  to  haunt 
Uer  sacred  shades.  Milton. 

Foul  spirits  haunt  my  resting-place.  Fairfax. 

t^  "  This  word  was  in  quiet  possession  of  its  true 
sound  till  a  late  dramatic  piece  made  its  appearance, 
which,  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  had  heard  the 
language  spoken  half  a  century,  was,  by  some  speak- 
ers, called  the  Ifairnted  Toirer.  This  was  certainly 
the  improvement  of  some  critic  in  the  language;  for 
a  plain  common  speaker  would  undoubtedly  have 
pronounced  the  ait  as  in  aunt,  jaunt,  &.C.,  and  as  it 
had  always  l)een  pronounced  in  the  Drummer,  or  the 
Haunted  House."     Walker. 

II  HAUNT  (hint),  V.  n.    To  be  much  about ;  to  ap- 
pear frequently  ;  to  frequent  the  same  place. 
I  've  charged  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors.        Shak. 
II  HAUNT  (ham),  n.     1.  t  Custom  ;  practice. 

Of  cloth-making  she  had  such  an  haunt.         Chaucer. 

2.  A  place  much  frequented. 

Must  I  thus  leave  thee.  Paradise?  thus  leave 

Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 

Fit  hawit  of  gods  ?  Milton. 

3.  Habit  of  being  in  a  certain  place. 

The  havnt  you  have  got  about  the  courts  will,  one  day  or 
another,  bring  your  family  to  beggary.  Artmthnot. 

II  HAUNT'pD,  p.  a.  Frequented ;  —  generally  in  an 
ill  sense,  as  by  apparitions. 

II  HAUNT'5R(hant'?r),n.  One  who  haunts,Dryd«». 

hAUSS'MANN-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  An  ore  of  man- 
ganese ;  red  oxide  of  manganese.  P.  Cyc,  Dana. 

hAust,  ro.   1.  [L.  Aat«<iM.]  t  A  draught;  as  much 

as  one  can  swnllow.  Coles. 

2.    [A.  S.  htcosta  ;  Icel.  hooste."]    A  cough  ;  a 

cold.     [North  of  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

HAuS'T?L-LATE,  n.  [L.  havrio,  haustua,  to 
draw  up,  to  swallow ;  Low  L.  hatmtellum,  a 
sucker.]  (Ent.)  One  of  a  grciit  class  of  insects 
with  oral  apparatus  adapted  for  suction.  Brande. 

HAuS'TgL-LATE,  a.  {Ent.)  Having  power  to 
drink  or  swallow.  Kirby. 

HAUT'Bot  (he'boT),  n.  [It.  oboe;—Vt.  hnutbois; 
hattt,  high,  and  bois,  wood  ;  —  in  allusion  to  the 
high  tone  of  the  instrument.     Johnson.l 

1.  {Mus.)  An  instrument  like  the  clarinet,  but 
more  slender,  and  more  thin  in  tone  ;  oboe.  Dw. 


2.  {Dot.)  A  species  of  strawberry ;  Fragartn 
elatior.  Loud.-m. 

njlUTKUR  (hO-tttr' or  hA-idr')  [hA-liOr',  7>(.  A'. ; 
hfiiUr',  Nm. ;  ti«-i6r', /Mfm],  n.  [Fr.)  Pride; 
insolence  ;  haughtiness.  Bp.  E/lit. 

HJlUT-nour  (ha  gft),  n.  [Fr.]  A  strong  relish 
or  taste  :  —  high  seasoning.       Butler.     Erelyn. 

HAUYINE  (6'in),  n.  (Min.)  A  blue  mineral  found 
in  granular  or  spherical  masses;  —  so  named 
from  the  mineralogist  llaHy.  Brande. 

HA  VE  (hav),  V.  a.     [L.  hahco  ;  It.  arere  ;  8p.  Aa- 

ber;    Nor.  Fr.  hn'icr,  haroir  ;    Yr.aroir M. 

Goth,  ha'ian  ;  A.  S.  fuiUxtn  ;  Dut.  hrbhen  ;  Cier. 
hahiii ;  Dan.  hare  ;  Sw.  hafra  ;  Icel.  hiifn.\  [i. 
HAD;  pp.  HAVING,  HAn! — lud.  pres.  lltare, 
thou  hast,  he  lias  or  hath  ;  we,  you,  they  A/ir*.] 

1.  To  be  in  possession  of;  to  possess ;  to  hold; 
to  occupy  ;  to  enjoy. 

Ue  that  gathered  much  had  nothing  over.  £x.  xvi.  IS. 

2.  Not  to  be  without ;  —  applied  in  a  general 
sense  to  whatever  may  appertain  to  a  person  or 
a  thing ;  as,  "  To  have  something  to  do  or  to 
say  "  ;  "  To  have  pleasure  or  pain  ' ;  "  To  have 
good  qualities  or  bad." 

3.  To  obtain;  to  acquire;  to  find;  to  receive; 
to  get.    "  They  hare  their  reward."   Matt.  vi.  2. 

A  M<rr«l  happiness,  in  Prtrnn^us,  is  called  "curi»n  felici- 
tns,"  w  liich  1  suppose  he  had  from  the  "  felieitar  aodrre  "  of 
Horace.  Unnltn. 

4.  To  regard  ;  to  consider ;  to  hold.  *'  Of 
them  shall  I  be  had  in  honor."      2  Sam.  vi.  22. 

5.  To  require  ;  as,  '•  I  will  have  it  done." 

I  would  hare  any  one  name  to  me  that  tongue  that  one 

can  speak  as  he  should  do  by  the  rules  of  grammar.       Liurke. 

What  would  these  madmen  harel  Drudt*. 

6.  To  be  obliged  ;   to  be  under  necessity. 

We  hare  to  strive  with  heavy  prqndiee*,  deeply  rooted  In 
the  hearts  of  men.  llooktr. 

7.  To  wish  ;  to  desire. 

I  would  hare  no  man  dincouraged  with  that  kind  of  life  or 
series  of  actions  in  whirli  thi'  choice  of  others  or  his  own 
necessities  may  have  engaged  him.  Addixm. 

8.  To  take,  as  a  wife  or  a  husband.  **  I  would 
not  have  had  him."  Shak. 

9.  To  be  the  parent  of;  to  produce,  as  a  child. 
"  By  the  first  [wife]  had  he  Suane."  R.  Brunne. 

Had  a.i  lief,  had  as  Here,  had  better,  had  best,  had  rather, 
idiomatic  expressions  in  which  had  is  equivalent  to 
would.  O.  Brown,  —  Hare  after,  to  follow  ;  to  |)ursiic. — 
Hare  at,  a  colloquial  and  elliptical  expression  for  hate 
a  trial,  an  aim,  or  a  blow  at.  —  Hare  away,  to  remove. 
"  Hace  it  away."  Tusser. —  To  haee  on,  to  wear,  as  a 
garment.  —  Hare  with  you,  have  me  with  yuu,  signi- 
fying readiness  to  attend  another.  "  lago.  Captain, 
will  you  go.'     Othello.  Hare  with  you."     SMak. 

t(f  Hare  is  much  used  as  an  auxiliar}-  verb  to  forra 
the  tenses. 

Syn.  —  To  hare  is  a  general  term,  to  possess  is  a 
particular  one.  A  person  is  master  of  what  he  pas- 
sesses,  but  not  always  of  what  he  has.  He  may  har» 
a  right  to  a  property  which  he  does  nut  possess. 

t  HA  VE'LPSS  (hftv'les),  a.  Having  little  or  noth- 
ing.    "  Though  a  man  be  hareless."         Gotrer. 

HA'VEN  (ha'vn),  n.  [\.  S.  htefen  ;  Dut.  haven; 
Ger.  hafen  ;  Dan.  hatn  ;  Vi'.  hafyn  ;  Nor.  Fr. 
hareneT] 

1.  A  place  in  which  ships  are  sheltered ;  a 
natural  or  secure  harbor  ;  a  port. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half  sailing,  we  entered  into  a  good 
haven.  Baam. 

2.  A  place  of  safety  ;  an  asylum. 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  Heaven  visits 

Are  to  a  wise  man  |x>rts  and  happy  AareiM.  Sltak. 

Syn.  — See  Harbor. 

t  HA'VEN-IJR  (ha'vn-er),  n.  An  overseer  of  a  port. 
"  Special  officers,  as  receiver,  havener."    Carew. 

HAv'^R,  n.     Possessor  ;  holder,     [r.]  Shak. 

hAv'^R,  n.     Oats.     [North  of  Eng.]      Peacham. 

hAv'^R,  a.  Oaten  ;  as,  Aaver-bread,  i.  e.  oaten 
bread.     [North  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

hAv'5R-C.\KE.  w.  An  oat-meal  cake.   IlaUiuieU. 

HAV'5R-SAcK.  n.     [Fr.  harre-sac] 

1.  A  kind  of  coarse  bag  in  which  soldiers  carrr 
provisions.  Todd. 

2.  A  bag  for  oat-me.al.  Brockett. 

3.  A  gunner's  case  for  ordnance.  Simmonds. 

hAV'II^DAR,  n.  A  non-commissioned  officer 
among  the  sepoys  in  India.  Stocqttrter. 
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HAv'ING,  n.    [See  Have.]    1.  t  Possession;  es- 
tate ;  tbrtune.  "  My  having  is  not  much."  Shak. 


2.  The  act  or  the  state  of  possessing. 

r  that,  do  ct 
Evtn  with  the  liaciny. 


And,  having  that,  do  choke  tlieir  service  up 

f  ith  the  liai-iny.  Shak. 

HAv'ING,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  haef;  haefva,  to  become.] 
Behavior  ;  manners.  [Scotch.]  Jumieson.  Nares. 

f  HA  V'lOR  (liav'yur),  n.  Conduct ;  manners  ;  be- 
havior.'   "  Her  heavenly  havior."  Spenser. 

HAV'OC,  n.  [A.  S.  hafoc,  a  hawk. — W.  hafag, 
devastation,  havoc]  General  devastation  ; 
destruction  ;  waste  ;  ravage  ;  slaughter. 

Saul  made  havoc  of  the  church.  Acta  viii.  3. 

Havoc,  and  spoil,  and  ruin  are  my  gain.  Milton. 

t  HAV'OC,  V.  a.    [i.  HAVOCKED  ;  pp.  HAVOCKING, 

HAVOCKED.]  To  lay  waste;  to  destroy  ;  to  ruin. 

See  with  what  heat  the»e  dogs  of  hell  advance 

To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world.  Milton. 

HAV'OC,  interj.  A  word  of  encouragement  to 
general  slaughter;  —  a  term  formerly  used  in 
war,  calling  for  unlimited  slaughter,  implying 
that  no  quarter  should  be  given.  Notes  iSf  Queries. 

Cry,  Havoc .'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.  Shak. 

HAW,  M.    1.  [A.  S.  hagan;  hfpj,  a  hedge. — See 
Hawthorn.]    The  fruit  or  bjn-y  of  the  haw- 
thorn. Tiisser.     Bacon. 
2.  {Farriery.)  An  excrescence  in  the  eye  of 
a  horse.  Iluloet. 

HAW,  n.  [A.  S.  haga;  Ger.  hag;  Sw.  baje; 
Nor.  Fr.  haw.'] 

1.  A  small  piece  of  ground  adjoining  a  house ; 
an  enclosure.  —  See  Hauoh.  Todd. 

2.  [Nor.  Fr.  hautjh.]    A  dale.  —  See  Hauoh. 

3.  A  hesitation  in  speech. — See  Ha.    Todd. 

For  if  through  any  hums  or  hawf. 

There  haps  an  intervening  pause.  -    Congreve. 

hAw,  V.  n.  [i.  hawed  ;  pp.  hawing,  hawed.] 
To  speak  slowly,  with  frequent  intermission  ana 
hesitation  ;  to  ha.  L' Estrange. 

lie  faltering  hummed  and  hawed.  Stvift. 

HAWAIIAN  (li?-wi'y?n),  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to 
the  island  Hawaii  or  Owyhee.  P.  Mag. 

UAW'fInCH,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  finch  ;  the 
grossbeak  ;  Coccothraustes  vulgaris.        Yarrell. 

HAW— HAW',  n.  A  fence  or  bank  sunk  between 
slopes  ;  or  a  ditch  not  seen  till  one  comes  close 
upon  it ;  ha-ha.  —  See  Ha-ha.  Green. 

HAW— hAw',  v.  n.  To  laugh  heartily  or  boister- 
ously.   [Vulgar.]  Bartlett. 

HAWK,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  hafoc ;  Dut.  havik  ;  Frs. 
hauk;  Ger.  habicht;  E)an.  Ao/;  Sw.h'ik;  Icel. 
haukr  ;  W.  hebog.]  ( Ornith.)  A  bird  of  prey 
of  several  species,  as  the  goshawk,  the  spar- 
row-hawk, &.C.;  a  bird  of  the  order  Accipi- 
tres  and  family  Falcotiidof,  or  falcons  ;  —  an- 
ciently used  much  in  sport  to  catch  other  birds. 

^g-  The  beak  of  the  hawks  resembles  that  of  falcons, 
being  curved  from  the  base,  but  the  wings  are  shorter, 
and  want  the  pointed  tips  which  are  characteristic  of 
,      that  division  of  the  family.     Yarrell. 

2.  A  small  quadrangular  tool  used  by  a  plas- 
terer. Simmonds. 
HAwiC,  n.  [W.  hoeh.]  An  effort  to  force  phlegm 
up  the  throat.  Johnson. 

HAWK,     v.    n.         [t,     HAWKED  ;     pp.     HAWKING, 

hawked.] 

1.  To  fly  hawks  at  fowls  ;    to  catch  birds  by 
.  means  of  hawks.  * 

A  falconer  Henry  is  when  Emma  hawks.  Prior. 

2.  To  soar  as  the  hawk  docs. 

Now  hawka  aloft,  now  skims  along  the  flood.        Dryrlen. 

HAwk,  V.  a.  To  attack  on  the  wing  with  hawks, 
or  as  with  hawks. 

A  falcon,  towering  in  his  pride  of  place. 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed.  Shak. 

hAwK,  V.  n.  &  a.  [W.  hochi.]  To  force  phlegm 
up  the  throat  with  a  noise.  Shak. 

hAwK,  r.  rt.  [Ger.  hooker,  a  huckster,  a  retailer.] 
To  offer  for  sale  by  outcry  in  the  streets. 

His  works  were  haivkecl  in  every  street.  Swift. 

HAwK'-BELL,  n.  (Falconry.)  A  bell  on  the  foot 
of  a  hawk.  Drayton. 

HAwK'BIT,  n.  {Bot.)  Ah  herbaceous  plant,  of 
several  varieties  ;  Apargia.  Farm.  Ency. 

HAwK'5D,  a.  Formed  like  a  hawk's  bill.  Browne. 


HAwK'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  flies  hawks  at  fowls  ; 

a  falconer.  Harmar. 

2.  [Ger.  hacker.']    One  who  offers  wares  for 

sale  by  outcry  in  the  streets.  Pope. 

HAW'K^Y,  n.  A  game  played  by  several  boys  on 
each  side,  with  a  ball  and  sticks  called  hawkey- 
bats.  Holloway. 

HAwK'-EYED  (-Id),  a.  Having  a  hawk's  eye; 
having  a  keen  eye ;  sharp-sighted.  Todd. 

hAwK'-HEAD-ED,  a.  Having  a  head  like  that 
of  a  hawk.  Clarke. 

hAwK'JNG,  71.  1.  The  sport  of  flying  hawks  at 
fowls. "  Like  birding  or  hatoking ."  Sir  IV.  Temple. 

2.  An  effort  to  force  up  phlegm.  Smart. 

3.  The  act  of  crying  goods  or  wares  for  sale 
in  the  streets.  Wright. 

HAWK'jNG-POLE,  n.  A  staff  used  in  falconry. 
"  Canes  .  .  .  serve  for  hawking -poles."  Hollaiid. 

hAwK'-MOTH,  n.  (Ent.)  A  large-sized  moth  ; 
death's-head-moth.  Eny.  Cyc. 

HAwK'-N6§ED  (-n5zd),  a.  Having  an  aquiline 
nose.  Ferrand. 

hAwK'-NUT,  n.  {Bot.)  The  plant  Bnnium 
jkxuosum  and  its  edible  globular  nut ;  giound- 
nut.  —  See  Gkound-nut.  Eng.  Cyc. 

hAwK'-oWL,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  Canada  owl; 
Strix  xtlula  of  Linnajus ;  Surnia  funerea  of 
modern  authors.  Yarrell. 

hAwk'S'-BEARD,  n.  A  plant;  hawkweed.  Booth. 

hAwKS'BILL,  M.  A  species  of  turtle.  Goldsmith. 

hAwk'WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant,  of 
many  varieties  ;  Ilieracium  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  believed  that  birds  of 
prey  made  use  of  the  juice  of  this  kind  of 
plant  to  strengthen  their  vision  :  —  applied  also 
to  fire  weed,  or  Senecio  hieracif alius.    Laudon. 

HAWSE,  n. ;  pi.  haw'se?.  (Naiit.)  1.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  cables  before  a  vessel's  stem,  when 
moored.  Dana. 

2.  The  distance  upon  the  water  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  stem.  "  A  vessel  sails  athwart  the 
A«M)se,  or  anchors  in  the /tawse  of  another."Z)ana. 

Open  hawse,  (JVaut.)  a  phrase  denoting  that  the  ca- 
bles are  not  crossed  when  a  vessel  rides  by  two  an- 
cliors.  Dana. 

HAWSE'-BLOCK,  n.  (Nattt.)  A  block  of  wood 
fitted  into  a  hawse-hole  at  sea.  Dana. 

HAWSE'-HOLE,  n.  (Natit.)  The  hole  in  the  bows 
through  which  the  cable  runs.  Dana. 

HAWSE'-PIE-cps,  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  Timbers 
through  which  tne  hawse-holes  are  cut.    Dana. 

hAw'S^R,  n.  (Naut.)  A  large  rope  or  small  ca- 
ble ;  —  written  also  halser.  Mar.  Diet. 

HA W'THORN,  n.  [A.  S.  h(pg-thom ;  hag,  a  hedge, 
and  tharn,  a  thorn.]  {Bot.)  A  beautiful  shrub 
that  bears  the  haw,  and  is  often  used  for 
hedges  ;  the  whitethorn  ;  Crata>gus.       Laudon. 

HAW'THORN-FLY,  w.    A  species  of  fly.   Walton. 

HAy  (ha),  n.     [M.  Goth,  hawi  ;    A.  S.  heg  ;   Dut. 

hqvi  ;  Frs.  hea  ;  Ger.  heu  ;    Sw.  h'i ;    Icel.  hey.'] 

Grass  cut  and  dried  for  fodder.     "Make  hay 

while  the  sun  shines."  Camden. 

To  dance  the  hay,  to  dance  in  a  ring.  Shak. 

HAY  (ha),  n.   [A.  S.  httg ;  Dut.  tiaag.  —  Fr.  haie.] 

1.  t  A  hedge  or  haw.  Chau^cer. 

2.  A  net  which  encloses  the  haunt  of  an  ani- 
mal. "Conies  are  destroyed  by  hays."  Mortimer. 

t  HAY,  V.  n.    To  lay  snares  for  rabbits.      Huloet. 

HAY,  V.  n.  [Ger.  heuen."]  To  dry  and  cure  grass  ; 
to  make  hay.  Wright. 

HAy'-BIRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  An  English  bird  of 
the  family  Muscica/iidts  or  fly-catchers ;  beam- 
bird  ;  spotted  fly-catcher.  Booth. 

HAY'-BOTE,  n.  [A.  S.  heg,  hay,  and  bot,  com- 
pensation.] 

1.  {Law.)  A  fine  for  breaking  fences. 

Simmonds. 

2.  An  old  allowance  of  wood  to  a  tenant  for 
repairing  hedges  or  fences.  Simmonds. 

HAy'-COCK  (lia'kSk),  n.     A  heap  of  fresh  hay. 

"The  tanned  hay-cock  in  the  field."        Milton. 

HAY'-C0T-T5;r,  n.    A  machine  for  cutting  hay. 

HAYE§'|NE,  n.       {Min.)  Borate  of  lime,  occur- 


ring in  masses  of  interwoven  silky  fibres  ;  —  so 
called  in  honor  of  A.  A.  Hayes.  Dana. 

HAy'-FIELD,  w.    A  field  where  hay  is  gathered. 

HAY'-FORK,  n.     A  fork  for  turning  over  hay,  or 

for  lifting  it  into,  or  from,  the  cart.  Simmonds. 
hAY'JNG,  n.     The  employment  of  making  hay  • 

haymaking.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

hAy'-KNIFE,  n.  An  instrument  for  cutting  hay 
out  of  the  stack  or  mow.  Farm.  Ency. 

HAY'-LOFT,  n.     A  loft  to  put  hay  in.  Gay. 

HAY'A1AK-5R,  n.    One  employed  in  making  hay. 

hAy'MAK-JNG,  n.  The  operation  of  cutting 
down,  drying,  and  preparing  forage  grasses  and 
other  forage  plants  for  winter  use.  Brande. 

HAY'-MAR-KfT,  n.  A  place  appropriated  to  the 
sale  of  hay.  Todd. 

HAY'-MOVV,  n.  A  mow  or  large  mass  of  hay.  Todd. 
HAy'-RIck,  n.  A  rick  or  large  pile  of  hay.  Todd. 
HAy'-STAck,  n.    A  stack  of  hay.  Todd. 

HAY'-STALK  (ha'stawk),  n.  A  stalk  of  hay.  Todd. 
HAY'THORN,  n.     Hawthorn.  Scott. 

fHAY'WARD  (ha'w^rd),  n.  [hay,  in  the  sense  of 
hedge,  and  ward.]  An  officer  who  had  the  care 
of  the  cattle  of  a  town,  village,  or  manor,  and 
who  was  especially  bound  to  prevent  them  from 
cropping  and  from  breaking  the  hedges  of  en- 
closed grounds.     [Eng.]  Brande. 

HAZ'ARD,  n.    [It.  azzardo ;  Sp.  azar  ;  Fr.  hasard.] 

1.  t  A  game  at  dice.  Chaucer. 

2.  Chance  ;  accident ;  fortuitous  event. 


I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast. 

And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 


Shak. 

The 


3.   Danger;    risk;    peril;    jeopardy.      "T 
hazard  I  have  run  to  see  you.  Drydi 

Syn. —  See  Chance. 

HAZ'ARD,  V.  a.     [It.  azzardare ;  Fr.  hasarder.] 

[i.  HAZAKDED  ;  pp.  HAZAKDING,  HAZARDED.] 

1.  To  put  in  danger  ;  to  expose  to  chance. 

Passionate  men  ignorantly  call  it  courage  to  hazard  their 
lives  in  their  own  private  quarrels.  Clarke. 

2.  To  run  the  risk  of ;  to  venture ;  to  risk. 

Nor  is  the  benefit  proposed  to  be  obtained  equal  to  the  evil 
hazarded.  Clarke. 

hAz'ARD,  v.  n.  To  stand  the  hazard  ;  to  try  the 
chance ;  to  adventure ;  to  risk. 

1  pray  you,  tarry;  pause  a  day  or  two 

Before  you  Aoxarrf.  Shak. 

HAZ'ARD-A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  hazard  or  chance. 
"  A  hazardable  piece  of  art."  Bi-owne. 

HAZ'ARD-^R,  n.     One  who  hazards.         Chaucer. 

HAZ'ARD-OUS,  a.  Exposed  to  hazard ;  danger- 
ous ;  perilous.  "  Hazardous  attempt."    Dryden. 

HAZ'ARD-OtJS-LY,  ad.   With  danger  or  chance. 

fHAz'ARD-RY,  »i.     1.  Gaming.  Spenser. 

2.    Adventurousness ;     rashness.        "  Hasty 

wrath  and  heedless  hazardry."  Spenser. 

hAze,  n.     [Etymology  unknown.]     Fog  ;  mist ; 

watery  vapor.  Burke. 

HAze,  v.  n.  To  be  foggy  or  misty.  [Local.]  Ray. 

hAzE,  V.  a.     L  To  amaze  ;  to  frighten  ;  to  scare. 

—  See  Hase.  Ainstrorth. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  punish  by  hard  work.     Dana. 

HA'ZEL  (ha'zl),  n.  [A..B.h(esl;  'Dut.  hazelanr  ; 
Ger.  hasel ;  Dan.  tSr  Sw.  hasscl;  Icel.  hash] 
{Bot.)  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Corylus.  ■  Loudon. 

hA'ZEL   (ha'zl),   a.     1.  Of  the   color  of  hazel; 

light  brown.     "  Hazel  eyes."  Shak. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  hazel.  Mason. 

HA'ZEL-EARTH  (ha'zl-Srth),  n.  A  kind  of  red 
loam.  Wright. 

HA'ZEL-LY  (ha'zl-e),  a.  Inclined  to  a  light  brown. 
"  Hazelly  loam."  Mortimer. 

hA'ZEL-NUT,  m.  [A.  S.  hasl-nutu.]  The  fruit 
of  the  hazel.  Loudon. 

flSf  The  common  hazel-nut  is  the  fruit  of  the  spe- 
cies Corylus  avellana. 

HA'ZI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  hazy.  Fielding. 

t  HA'ZLE,  V.  a.     To  make  dry  ;  to  dry. 

That  happy  wind  did  hazle  and  dry  up  the  forlorn  dretn 
and  slime  of  Noah's  deluge.  Jiorrers. 
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HAZY 

IIA'ZV,  a.  Dark ;  foggy  ;  misty.  "  Tlaztf  weather." 

HE  0'*  *""  ''?^»  /"■""•     t^.  S.  he;  Dut.  fiy ;  Frs. 
At.]      [po.i.    His;    o'lj.   HIM.  — pi.   tuky;    pos. 

THKIKS;   obj.  THKM.] 

1.  The  man,  iiiaie  being,  or  object  pcrsonihod 
and  considered  as  male,  that  was  named  before. 


Dill  tliii  In  Cirnar  wcm  «mbitlmi»? 
Yet  Urutua  rtuyn  hr  wu<  uiiibilloua, 
And  aurv  lie  \t  ikti  liunurubk-  man. 


Shai. 


2.  Any  man  or  person. 

He  that  wnlkctli  uprightly  walkcth  iurely.  Prov.  x.  9. 

$Li-  He  JH  HOiiietimeij  iiHt'd  adjcctively  for  male  ;  aa, 
«»  A  A«  goat."  Foriiiorly  Ac,  in  all  its  caHus,  wan  fre- 
quently used  fur  U. 

For  every  labor  Bometimca  must  hove  rest. 

Or  el»c  long  may  lie  not  endure.  Chnuccr. 

tejf  "  The  Anelo-Saxon  personal  pronoun  wag  in  tlie 
noininativo  sintrnlar,  he  for  the  masculine,  hei  for  the 
feminine,  and  Itil  for  the  noulor.  He  we  still  retain  ; 
for  he6  wo  have  Huhslitulod  she,  apparently  a  nioditt- 
cation  of  seo,  the  feminine  demonstrative  («e,  se6, 
thael);  kit  we  have  converted  into  it,  tliougli  the  as- 
pirate is  still  often  heard  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  The 
genitive  was  Aire  for  the  feminine  (whence  our  mod- 
ern her)  and  Aw  both  for  masculine  and  iioutor."  G. 
L.  Craik. 
HfiAI)  (h«d),  n.  [Goth,  hmibith ;  A.  S.  Jwnfod,  or 
heafa  ;  Frs.  hared,  or  haud ;  Diit.  hoofd ;  Ger. 
jiaupt ;  Dan.  hoved ;  Sw.  hiifoud ;  Ice'l.  hofiul. 
—  Wachter  derives  the  Ger.  haupt  from  hebcn, 
to  raise ;  Ihre,  the  Sw.  hufiitd  from  hiif,  high, 
haefwa,  to  raise  on  high.  —Tooke  considers  head 
as  the  past  participle  of  he  ire,  or  the  A.  S.  hea- 
fod  as  the  past  participle  of  heafan,  to  heave.] 

1.  That  part  of  an  animal  which  is  the  seat 
of  sensation,  and  in  man  of  thoujjht ;  —  in  man, 
the  highest  part  of  his  frame  ;  in  other  crea- 
tures, the  highest  or  the  foremost  part. 

2.  The  top  of  any  thing,  particularly  when 
larger  than  the  rest.  *'  Trees  which  have  large 
and  spreading  Aear/s."  Woodward.  "TheAearf 
of  a  nail  or  of  a  pin."      WaHa. 

3.  The  fore  part  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  ship. 

Ilixgnllrys  moor; 
Their  heaih  arc  turned  to  seo,  their  sterns  to  shore.  Drpden, 

4.  The  part,  as  of  a  bed,  where  the  head  rests. 

Israel  bowed  upon  the  l)ed'8  head.         Gen.  xlvii.  31. 

5.  The  principal  or  chief  part ;  as,  "The  head 
of  an  axe  or  of  a  hammer"  —  as  distinguished 
from  the  handle. 

A  man  fi-tcheth  a  stroke  with  the  axe  to  cut  down  the  tree, 
and  the  heail  slippeth  from  the  helve.  Deut.  xix.  5. 

6.  The  part  considered  as  the  source,  origin, 
or  point  whence  enlargement  proceeds ;  as, 
"  The  head  of  a  stream  "  ;  "  The  head  of  a  bay." 

7.  Subject  to  be  enlarged  upon ;  principal 
topic  ;  as,  "  The  heads  of  a  discourse." 

8.  A  person  to  whom  others  are  subordinate; 
one  who  directs ;  a  chief ;  a  leader ;  a  principal. 

Your  lieail  I  linn  api>oint.  Milton. 

9.  Place  of  command  or  of  honor. 

An  army,  with  tlie  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  lienri  of 
them.  Aildimn. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  justices  had  taken  their  places 
upon  the  bench,  they  made  room  tor  the  old  kuiglit  «t  the 
html  of  them.  AUdinon, 

10.  A  person  with  respect  to  individuality, 
countenance,  presence,  &c. 

If  there  be  six  millions  of  people,  then  there  arc  about  four 
acres  for  every  hecul.  Graunt. 

With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shade  of  night, 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  or  light  Shak. 

11.  An  animal,  considered  singly  or  collec- 
tively. "  A  certain  rate  per  head  upon  cattle." 
Arbuthnot.  "  Thirty  thousand  head  of  swine." 
Addison. 

12.  The  brain,  as  the  seat  of  the  mind  ;  the 
understanding ;  mind  ;  thought. 

Work  with  all  the  case  and  speed  you  can  without  break- 
ing your  head.  Oijidin. 

We  laid  our  heada  together  to  consider  what  grievances  the 
nation  had  auffercd  under  King  George.  Addinon, 

Pliiys  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  near  the  heart.  I'ujie. 
A  man  takes  it  into  his  hetui  to  do  miKchief.  Home. 

13.  An  assembled  body  ;  —  applied  particu- 
larly to  an  armed  force. 

A  mighty  and  a  fearful  hewl  they  are.  Shak, 

14.  Height  of  water  in  a  stream  or  basin,  — 
applicable  to  the  driving  of  a  wheel. 

A  mill  driven  by  a  fall  of  water,  whose  virtual  Aeorf  Is  ten 
feet.  Grier. 

15.  That  which  rises  on  the  top,  as  foam. 
"  Beating  down  the  head  or  yeast  into  it  [the 
liquor]."  Mortimer. 

16.  Turning  point ;  crisis  ;  pitch.  "  The  indis- 
position ...  is  grown  to  such  a  head."  Addison. 
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17.  The  end,  as  of  a  barrel  or  cask. 

18.  {tlimtimj.)  The  state  of  a  deer's  horn  by 
which  his  age  is  known.  "  A  buck  of  the  first 
head."  Shak. 

19.  (Paint.  &  Sculp.)  The  rcpresentatinn  of 
the  head  of  a  person.  FuirltoU. 

20.  (('oiitume.)  Dress  for  the  head. 

When  they  llodies]  have  toosed  their  husbands  to,  bar 
them  a  laced  liriul,  or  u  line  |H-tticout.  Sici/I. 

21.  (Xuiit.)  The  carved  ornamental  work  at 
the  prow  of  a  vessel. 

Kir  If  it  i"  a  carved  Rgnre,  it  is  called  a  Jlmire- 
ketui  ;  if  simple  carvud  work,  liendiiii;  over  and  out,  a 
bidet-hrnit ;  and  if  Iteuding  in,  like  the  head  of  a 
violin,  n  fiddle-head.     Dana. 

A  head  of  hair,  hair  that  covers  the  head  ;  growth 
of  hair.  —  By  the  head,  {JVaut.)  iiotiiiK  th«  state  of  a 
vessel  when  her  head  is  lower  in  the  water  than  her 
stern.  Dana.  —  Jlead  and  ear^,  with  the  entire  pvt- 
son;  completely;  wholly.  —  y/ra</  and  xhouldera,  by 
force;  violently.  "They  briiiK  in  every  figure  of 
speech  head  and  shouldrr.i."  Feltun.  —  By  the  height 
of  the  head  and  shoulders;  by  far;  as,  "  Ho  is  head 
and  shoulders  alKJve  other  men."  —  Heads  of  houses, 
the  masters  of  the  several  collcees  in  the  Knglish  uni- 
vor-itios.  —  Head  or  tail,  the  part  of  a  coin  liearing  a 
head  or  other  principal  figure,  or  the  reverse;  —  a 
phrase  used  in  tlirowing  up  a  coin  to  determine  a 
stake  or  a  choice.  —  Of,  on,  or  to  one's  otrn  head,  ac- 
cording to  one's  own  will.  — To  come,  tret,  or  groir  to 
a  head,  to  suppurate,  as  a  boil :  —  to  come  to  a  crisis. 

To  get  head,  to  gain  power  or  strength.    Milton, — 

To  irine  the  head,  (Man.)  to  give  license.  Shak.  South. 
—  To  make  head  a/rain^tt,  to  resist. — To  turn  head,  to 
turn  the  face  or  front.    Dryden, 

Syn.  —  See  Chief. 
hEad  (hSd),  a.    Chief;  principal;  first;  highest 


'  The  head  workman 


Dr.  Johnson. 


HfiAD  (h«d),  V.  a.     [i.  headed  ;  pp,  heading, 

HEADED.] 

1.  To  lead ;  to  direct ;  to  govern  ;  to  rule. 
"  From  him  that  heads  an  army."  Smith. 

2.  To  kill  by  taking  away  the  head;  to  be- 
head ;  to  decapitate.  Shak. 

3.  To  fit  with  a  head ;  to  put  a  head  on  ;  as, 
"  To  head  an  arrow."  S/>e»ser. 

4.  To  go  in  front  of,  in  order  to  stop  or  op- 
pose. IVriffht. 

5.  (yattt.)  To  blow  against,  as  the  wind 
when  opposed  to  the  course  of  a  ship.  "  The 
wind  heads  us."  Wright. 

To  head  down  trees,  to  lop  or  cut  off  tlieir  heads  or 
tops. 

HfiAD,  V.  n.     1.  To  form  a  head,  as  a  plant ;   to 

originate.  Smart. 

2.  To  be  pointed  in  a  certain  direction,  as  a 

ship ;  to   have   the   head   turned  to   a   certain 

course.  Smart. 

HfiAD'ACHE  (hgd'ak),  n.  Aching  or  pain  in  the 
head ;  cephalalgy.  Sidney. 

HfiAD'ACH-Y,  rt.    Causing  headache.      Qu.  Rev. 

HEAD'-AT-TTrE',  n.  Dress  or  ornament  for  the 
head;  head-dress.  Cont/reve. 

HfiAD'-BAND  (hSd'bSnd),  n.     L  A  fillet  for  the 

head  ;  a  top-knot.  Johnson. 

2.  The  band  at  each  end  of  a  book.  Johnson. 

Hfi.\D'-B6ARD,  n.  A  board  at  the  head,  as  of  a 
bed,  &c.  Loudon. 

HfiAD'B6R-6UGH  (h«d'bar-5),  n.  Formerly  the 
chief  officer  of  a  borough  ;  now  an  officer  sub- 
ordinate to  a  constable.     [England.]     Camden. 

HftAD'-CHEE^E,  n.  Parts  of  the  head  or  feet  of 
swine  cooked,  chopped,  and  pressed  into  the 
form  of  cheese.  Bartlett. 

HfiAD'— DRESS,  n.     1.  A  dress  or  covering  for  a 

woman's  head.  .^iinnionds. 

There  Is  not  so  variable  a  thing  In  natnre  as  a  lady's  hrnd- 

drrv.    Within  mv  own  memory,  I  have  known  it  to  rise  and 

fall  within  thirty  degrees.  Additon. 

2.  An  ornament  on  the  head,  as  a  tuft. 

Among  birds  the  males  very  often  appear  in  a  most  beau- 
tiful hecuMref*.  Addison. 

Hfi.^D'^D  (hSd'cd),  rt.  Having  a  head;  —  much 
used  in  composition  ;  as,  c\ear-headed.  Dryden. 

HfiAD'^R  (hJd'er),  n.     1.  One  who  heads  a  party. 

2.  One  who  heads  nails  or  pins.     Simmonds. 

3.  A  cooper  who  closes  casks.        Simmotids. 

4.  (Arch.)  A  brick  or  stone  with  its  head  or 
short  face  in  front.  Moxon. 

HfiAD'F.\ST,  H.     (.Vaw<.)  A  rope  at  the  head  of  a 


HEAD-PENCE 

ship,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  fa«t  to  a  fixed 
object  on  shore.  Toltm, 

HfiAlJ'-KlRHT,  ad.    With  the  head  foremost. 

HfiAD'-F6RJ->M(,WT,  ad.     Ilaahly  ;  prcciplutely. 

fHfiAD'FUL,  o.     Keflccting;  heedful.     Fairfax, 

Hfi.^n'Ft)l.,  n.  As  much  as  the  head  can  hold. 
"  A  headftU  of  wit."  Ford. 

HfiAD'-GAR-GLE  (hed'gilr.gl),  n.  A  disease  in 
cattle.  Mortimer. 

HfiAU'-»KAR  (h«d'|er),  n.  Dress  of  •  woman's 
head  ;  head-dress.  Burton. 

HfiAI)'|-LV,  oJ.    Rashly  ;  impetuously.  TiUoltmi. 

HfiAD'l-NfiHS,  n.    1.  Hurry  ;  rashness.       Ijirke. 
2.  Stubbornness  ;  obstinacy.  Johnson. 

HfiAD'ING,  n.  1.  Materials  for  the  head  of  any 
work  or  of  any  vessel,  as  a  cask.  .Smart. 

2.  Foam  on  liquor  ;  head. 

3.  Enumeration  of  subjects  or  contents.  C'A.Oi. 

HfiAD'jNG-cOURSE  (-k»r»),  n.  (Arch.)  A  course 
which  consists  entirely  of  headers.         lirande. 

HfiAD'JNG-JCiNT,  n.  (Carp.)  The  joint  of  two 
or  more  boards  made  at  right  angles  to  the 
fibres.  Wright. 

Hfi.AD'-KNdT  (HM'nQt),  n.  A  bandage  for  the 
head.  Prior, 

HfiAD'-LACE,  n.    Hair-lace.  Booth. 

HfiAD'LAND  (hed'l»nd),  n.     1.    (Geog.)    A    term 
nearly  synonymous  with  cape,  mull,  or  promon- 
tory. Brunde. 
2.  A  ridge  or  border  of  unploughed  land  at 
the  ends  of  furrows,  or  along  a  fence  or  hedge. 

Now  down  with  the  gnus  upon  hnullaiult  about.      Tutm i . 

HfiAD'-LfiD^-psj,  n.  pi.  (Ship-building.)  The 
thwartship  pieces  which  frame  the  hatchways 
or  ladder- way  8  of  ships.  Weale. 

HfiAD'LgSS  (h«d'I?s),  a.  1.  Having  no  head; 
without  a  head.     "  Headless  necks."  Shak. 

2.  Without  a  chief,  or  ruler.  "Thev  made 
the  empire  stand  headless."  tlaleigh. 

3.  Wanting  in  prudence  or  judgment ;  incon- 
siderate ;  ignorant ;  heedless.  "  Headless  hard- 
iness." E.  K.  on  Spenser. 

4.  Without  foundation  ;  groundless.  *'  Head- 
less old  wives'  tales."  Fotherby. 

HfiAD'-LiNE,  n.  The  line  at  the  top  of  a  page 
of  a  book.  Brande. 

Hfi.VD'-LI.VEiJ,  n.  pi.  (Xatd.)  The  lines  or  ropes 
which  are  next  to  the  yards.  Ash. 

HfiAD'L^NG  (hed'ISng),  a.  1.  Steep ;  abrupt ;  pre- 
cipitous.    "  Headlonif  wave."  MiUon. 

2.  Sudden  :  precipitate.  "  It  came  to  a  head- 
lonq  overthrow."  Sidney. 

3.  Rash  ;  thoughtless.  Johnson. 

Hfi.'VD'LoNG  (hfid'IBng),  ad.     1.  With  the  head 

foremost;  pronely.  Dryden. 

2.  Rashlv  ;    without  thought ;    precipitately  •, 

hastily.     "I'ush  him  headlong."  South. 

Hfi.AD' LUGGED  (liM'lugd),  a.  Dragged  by  the 
head  ;  dragged  with  violence.  Shak. 

h6aD'-M.AI.\,  «.  A  principal  ditch  drawn  from 
a  river,  &c.,  in  order  to  convey  water  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigating  land.  Loudon. 

HE.\D'mAN,  n. ;  pi.  hEad'mEn.  [A.  S.  heafod- 
MioH.]  A  chief ;  a  leader ;  a  principal  man. 
"  The  headman  of  a  jury."  Huloet. 

HfeAD'-MAs-TfR,  »i.  The  principal  master  of  a 
school.  BostceU. 

HfiAD'-M6.\-5Y  (hed'infin-f),  H.  A  capitation 
tax ;  a  poll-tax.  Milton. 

H£.'\D'M6ST,n.  (.Vairf.)  Most  advanced ;  first..-l«A. 

HfiAD'MOi;LD-S!HoT  (h«d'ni6Id-»h6t),  n.  (Med.) 
An  affection  of  the  skulls  of  infants,  consisting 
in  the  overlapping  of  the  edges  of  the  sutures. 

Quiney. 

HfiAD'-PA^E,  n.  (Printing.)  The  beginning  of 
a  subject.  Adamt. 

t  HfiAD'PAN  (h«d'p«n),  w.  [A.  S.  heafod-pann.] 
The  brain-pan  ;  the  skull.  Toda. 

t  Hfi.AD'-PftNCK,  w.  pi.  [A.  S.  hea/de-penmnr,] 
A  kind  of  poll-tax.  Todd. 
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HEAD'-PIECE   (Ii6d'p«s),  n.      1.   Armor  for  the 

head ;  a  helmet ;  a  morion.  Sidney. 

2.  Understanding  ;  force  of  mind.  Shak. 

Eumenes  had  the  best  head-piece  of  all  Alexander's  cap- 
tains. l*rideaujc, 

HEAU'-POST,  n.  The  post  in  the  stall  of  a  stable 
which  is  nearest  the  manger.  Ojilvie. 

HEAD'-auAR'T?R§  (ligd'kwor'terz),  n.  pi. 

1.  The  place  of  residence  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  an  army,  or  from  which  orders  are 
issued.  Collier. 

2.  A  place  of  general  rendezvous  of  soldiers. 

HEAD'-RAILS,  M.7J/.  {Ship-building.)  The  ellip- 
tic rails  at  the  head  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Dict. 

HEAU'-RAN^-pa,  M.  The  chief  ranger,  or  su- 
perintendent of  a  forest.  Baur. 

HEAD'-ROPE,  M.  {Naut.)  That  part  of  the  bolt- 
rope  which  termmates  the  sail  on  the  upper 
edge,  to  which  it  is  fastened.  Ash. 

HEAD'-SAIL,  n.  (Naiet.)  A  sail  that  is  set  for- 
ward of  the  foremast.  Dana. 

HEAD'— SEA,  n.  The  waves  that  meet  the  head 
of  a  vessel.  Smart. 

HEAD'-SER-VANT,  n.     The  principal  servant. 

HEAD'— SHAKE,  n.  A  significant  shake  or  mo- 
tion of  the  head.  Shak. 

HEAD'SIIIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  head  or  principal ; 
dignity  ;  authority.  Blackstone.     Burke. 

HEAD^'MAN  (^h6dz'msin),  M. ;  pi.  hEad^'men.  One 
who  cuts  ott  heads  ;  an  executioner.       Dryden. 

-     HEAD'-SPRING,  n.  A  fountain;  origin.  Stapleton. 

HEAD'STALL,  n.  The  part  of  a  bridle  which  is 
fastened  upon  the  head  of  a  horse.  Shak. 

HEAD'-STOCK,  n.  ( J/ecA.)  The  framing  used  for 
supporting  the  gudgeons  of  a  wheel.      Brande. 

HEAD'-STONE   (hgd'ston),  n.      1.    The   first   or 

capital  stone  ;  the  corner-stone.  Ps.  cxviii. 

2.  A  stone  at  the  head  of  a  grave  ;  gravestone. 

HEAD'STRONG,  a.  1.  Not  easily  restrained; 
violent ;  ungovernable  ;  obstinate  ;  stubborn  ; 
heady;  self-willed,  "/fearfsirojti;  multitudes." 
Milton.     "  The  headstrong  boy."  Dryden. 

2.  Marked  by  self-will  or  obstinacy.  "A  head- 
strong course."  Dryden. 
Syn.—  See  Obstinacy. 
MEAD'STRONG-N^ISS,  n.    Obstinacy.       Gayton. 

HEAD'-TIRE  (lied'tir),  n.  Attire  for  the  head  ; 
head-gear  ;  head-dress.  A.  Willet. 

HEAn'-WAY,  n.     1.  {Naut.)  The  motion  of  ad- 
vancing ;  progression.  Mar.  Dict. 
2.   C^rch.)  Clear   height  under  an   arch,  or 
over  a  stair-way,  &c.  Wright. 

HEAD'— WlND,  71.     A  contrary  wind.  Smart. 

HEAD'-WORK  (hfid'wurk),  n.     1.    Labor  of  the 

mind  or  intellect.  Lee. 

2.  {Arch.)    Ornaments  on  the  key-stone  of 

an  arch.  Gioilt. 

HEAD'-WORK-MAN  (hSd'wUrk-rasin),  n.  The  fore- 
man or  chief  workman.  Swift. 

HEAD'Y  (hgd'de),  a.  1.  Apt  to  affect  the  head. 
"  A  sort  of  wine  which  was  very  heady."  Boyle. 

2.  Self-willed ;  obstinate  ;  ungovernable ;  im- 
petuous ;  rash  ;  headstrong. 

Men  naturally  warm  and  heady  are  transported  with  the 
greatest  flush  of  good-nature.  Addition. 

3.  Rushing  violently.    "The  Ae«rfy  streams." 
Sandys.     "  Such  a  heady  current."     Shak. 

HEAL  (li51),  V.  a.  [Goth,  hailian;  A.  S.  hcflan; 
fwl,  or  ha-lii,  health  ;  Dut.  heelen  ;  Ger.  heilen  ; 
Sw.  hela ;  Dan.  hel.'\  [i.  healed  ;  pp.  healing, 

HEALED.] 

1.  To  restore  from  a  disease,  injury,  or  wound ; 
to  cause  to  be  well ;  to  cure. 

Great  multitudes  followed  him,  and  he  healed  them  all. 

Han.  xii.  15. 

2.  To  cause    to  cicatrize.      "  Balm  to    heal 
their  woimds."  Shak. 

3.  To  restore  from  any  state  of  unsoundness 
or  impurity  ;  to  purify. 

Saith  the  Lord,  I  have  healed  these  waters.     2  Kingn  ii.  21. 

4.  To  reconcile  ;  as,  "  To  /leal  dissensions." 


HEATi,  V.  n.    1.  To  grow  well,  sound,  or  healthy. 

What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees?  Shak. 

2.  To  lie  on  one  side  ;  to  lean,  as  a  ship  :  — 
to  hold  downwards.  Halliwell. 

t  HEAL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  helan.l  To  cover,  as  a  roof 
with  tiles,  slates,  &c. — See  Hele.  Todd. 

HEAL'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  healed;  that 
may  be  cured.  Sherwood. 

HEAIiD^,  n.  pi.  The  harness  for  guiding  the 
warp  threads  in  a  loom  ;  heddle.  Brande. 

HEAL'^R  (liSl'er),  n.     One  who  cures  or  heals. 

t.HEAL'FUL,  a.  That  heals  or  cures.  "  Water 
of  healful  wisdom."  Ecclus.  xv.  3. 

HEAL'JNG  (hel'jiig),  n.     1.  The  act  or  the  power 

of  curing.     "  The  Sun  of  llighteousness  with 

healing  in  his  wings."  Mai.  iv.  2. 

2.  t  A  covering.  —  See  Heling.  Todd. 

HEAL'ING,  a.  That  tends  to  heal :  sanative  ;  mild  ; 
gentle  ;  assuasive.     "  Healing  words."    Milton. 
Healing  art,  tlie  science  of  medicine. 


HEAL'ING-LV,  ad.     So  as  to  heal. 


Clarke. 


HEALTH  (heith),  n.  [M  Goth,  haik;  A.  S.  halth, 
hcelu,  or  h<el,  health  ;  hal,  hale ;  Ger.  <^  Icel. 
heil ;  Dan.  helsen  ;  Sw.  helfa.] 

1.  Soundness  of  body  ;  freedom  from  disease, 
sickness,  or  pain. 

Ilenlfh  is  the  faculty  of  performing  all  actions  proper  to  a 
human  body  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Quincii. 

2.  Moral  soundness ;  purity ;  goodness. 
"There  is  no  health  in  us."      Common  Prayer. 

3.  Wish  of  happiness,  —  used  in  drinking. 

Come,  love  and  health  to  all; 
I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table.         Shak. 

HEALTH'FUL  (lielth'ffll),  a.  1.  Having  health ; 
free  from  disease  or  sickness ;  sound ;  healthy. 

Innocence  and  abstinence  would  have  kept  him  heaU){ful. 

South. 

2.  Conducive  to  health ;  salubrious ;  salu- 
tary;  wholesome.    "  Healthful  food."    Dryden. 

3.  Conferring  moral  purity ;  salutary. 

The  healthful  spirit  of  thy  grace.  Com.  Prayer, 

Syn.  —  See  Healthy. 

HEALTH'FUL-LY,  ad.    In  a  healthful  manner. 

HEALTH'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
healthful.  Addison. 

HEALTH '-GiV-|NG,  a.  Bestowing  health  ;  salu- 
brious. Shak. 

HEALTH'I-LY,  ad.  Without  sickness  or  pain; 
in  health  ;  soundly.  Sherwood. 

HEALTH'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  healthy 
or  free  from  sickness  ;  soundness.         Johnson. 

HEALTH'LPSS,  a.      1.  Without  health;    weak; 

sickly  ;  infirm.  "  A  healthless  hoAy.'Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Not  conducive  to  health.  Bp.  Taylor. 

HEALTH'LgSS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  health.  Taylor. 

HEALTH'-R5-ST6r'JNG,  a.  Restoring  health  or 
soundness.  Rotce. 

tHEALTH'SOME  (li61th'sum),  a..  Wholesome; 
salutary  ;  healthy,    "  Healthsome  air."      Shak. 

HEALTH'-WlSH-JNG,  n.    A  salutation.     Selden. 

HEALTH'Y  (helth'e),  a.  1.  Having  or  enjoying 
health;  free  from  sickness  ;  sound  ;  hale. 

The  only  way  for  a  rich  man  to  be  healthy  is,  by  exercise 
and  abstinence,  to  live  as  if  he  were  i>oor.        Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Conducive  to  health ;  wholesome ;  salu- 
brious ;  salutiferous ;  healthful. 

Gardening. or  husbandry  and  working  in  wood  are  health)/ 
recreations.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Ife.althy  and  ked'thfid  signify  not  only  en- 
joying liealth,  but  also  promoting  health  ;  but  healthy, 
healthful,  and  wholesome  are  less  positive  or  effective, 
tliciri  salubrious  and  salutary.  Tliat  is  wholesome 
which  does  no  injury  to  health  ;  that  is  salubrious 
wliich  serves  to  improve  health  ;  that  is  salutary 
which  serves  to  remove  a  disorder.  Healthy  or  health- 
ful situation,  climate,  employment,  exercise  ;  whole- 
some food  ;  salubrious  iiiror  climate  ;  salutary  remedy, 
exercise:  —  a.  sound  or  hale  body  ;  5ou?i(2  constitution, 
understanding,  or  mind  ;  sane  mind  in  a  sane  body. 

HEAM  (hem),  «.  The  fetal  membrane,  or  secun- 
dine,  in  beasts.  Chambers. 

HEAP  (hep),  n.  [A.  S.  (Sr  Frs.  heap  ;  Dut.  hoop  ; 
Ger.  fmttfe  ;  Dan.  hob  ;  Sw.  hop ;  Icel.  ho])r.] 


1.  An  a^regate  of  many  single  things  thrown 
together  ;  a  pile  ;  an  accumulation  ;  a  mass. 

Not  so  much  a  regular  fabric  as  a  Aca»  of  shining  niateriala 
thrown  together  by  accident.  Johnxm. 

2.  A  crowd ;  a  throng ;  a  multitude  :  -^  a  clus- 
ter.    "  A  heap  of  vassals  and  slaves."      Bacon. 

HEAP,  V.  a.    [i.  heaped  ;  pp.  heaping,  heaped.] 

1.  To  throw  or  to  lay  in  a  heap  ;  to  throw  to- 
gether ;  to  pile ;  to  amass  ;  to  accumulate. 

Get  riches  first,  get  wealth,  and  treasure  heap. 
Not  difficult,  if  thou  hearken  to  me. 

2.  To  add  in  a  heap  or  large  quantity, 


Miltaiu 
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For  those  of  old 
And  the  late  dignities  heaped  up  to  them.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  heap  is  less  definite  than  to  pile.  Heap 
with,  or  without,  order ;  pile  regularly  ;  heap  stones  ; 
pile  wood.  To  accumulate  is  to  increase  by  continued' 
adiiitions,  or  to  add  heap  to  heap ;  to  amass  is  to  form 
into  a  mass.  To  accumulate  property  ;  amass  wealth. 
—  A  heap  of  stones  or  of  rubbish  ;  a  pile  of  wood  or  of 
brick. 

HEAP'^R,  n.    One  who  makes  piles  or  heaps. 
HEAP'-KEEP-(;r,  n.    A   miner  who   attends  to 
the  cleaning  of  coal  on  the  surface.  Simmonds. 
t  HEAP'LV  (hep'le),  ad.    In  heaps.  Huloet. 

HEAP'Y  (hep'e),  a.  Lying  in  heaps.  "  Heapy 
waves."     Howe.     "  Heapy  ruins."     Search. 

HEAR  (her),  v.  a.  [M.  Goth,  hmisjan  ;  A.  S.  hy- 
ran,  or  heran;  Dut.  hooren;  Frs.  hera;  Ger. 
hiiren;  Dan.  A^vre;  Sw.  hora;  Icel.  hexjra. — 
See  Eaii.]     \i.  heard  ;  pp.  heaking,  heaud.] 

1.  To  perceive  or  have  cognizance  of  by  the 
ear  ;  as,  "  To  hear  a  noise." 

.    2.  To  learn  by  hearing ;  —  with  of. 

How  is  it  that  I  hear  this  o/thee  ?  Lxdce  xvi.  2. 

3.  To  give  audience  to  ;  to  allow  to  speak. 
He  sent  for  Paul,  and  heard  him  concerning  the  faith  in 

Christ  jicU  xxiv.  24. 

4.  To  give  heed  to  ;  to  regard  ;  to  obey. 

Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice.  Jolm  xviii.  37. 

5.  To  attend  to  favorably,  or  with  a  purpose 
of  compliance. 

They  think  that  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much 
speaking.  Hatt.  vi.  7. 

And  Jesus  said,  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard 
me;  and  I  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always.  John  xi.  41,42. 

6.  To  attend  to  judicially  ;  to  try. 

Hear  the  causes,  and  judge  righteously.         Deut.  i.  IC 

7.  To  acknowledge  or  accept  as  a  title  or  des- 
ignation.    [A  Latinism.] 

Or  henr'gt  tliou  rather  pure,  ethereal  stream. 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell?  Milton. 

To  hear  say,  an  elliptical  expression  for  to  hear  peo- 
ple say,  or  to  hear  a  thing  said.  —  'J'o  hear  a  bird  sing,  to 
have  a  private  intimation.     Shak. 

HEAR  (h5r),  v.  n.  1.  To  enjoy  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing ;  to  have  or  receive  sensations  by  the  ear. 

Princes  cannot  see  far  with  their  own  eyes,  nor  hear  with 
their  own  ears.  Temple, 

2.  To  listen ;  to  hearken  ;  to  attend. 
So  snake  our  mother  Eve;  and  Adam  heard. 

Well  pleased,  but  answered  not.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  told ;  to  have  an  account.  "  I  have 
heard  by  many  of  this  man."  Acts  ix.  13. 

To  hear  ill,  to  be  blamed.  Holland.  —  To  hear  leell, 
to  be  praised. 

Syn.  —  To  hear  is  the  act  of  the  ear ;  to  hearken  or 
to  listen  is  an  act  of  the  ear  and  of  the  mind  in  con- 
junction. One  hears  involuntarily  ;  one  hearkens  and 
listens  with  attention.  To  overhear  is  to  catch  what 
was  not  intended  for  tlie  hearer.  Hear  a  sound  ;  lis- 
ten that  you  may  hear  ;  hearken  to  a  whisper  or  to  ad- 
vice ;  never  overhear  scandal. 

HEARD  (herd)  [herd,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Scott ;  herd,  W b.l,  i.  &  p.  from  hear. 

US'  "  We  frequently  hear  this  word  pronounced  so 
as  tc»  rhyme  with  feared.  But  if  this  were  the  true 
sound,  it  ought  to  be  written  heared,  and  considered 
as  regular:  the  short  sound,  like  herd,  is  certainly  the 
true  pronunciation,  and  the  verb  is  irregular."  Walker. 

t  HEARD,  n.    A  keeper.  —  See  Hekd.       Gibson. 

tHEARD'GRdoM, »».    See  Herdgroom.      Todd. 

HEAR'fR,  n.     One  who  hears  ;  an  auditor.  Shak. 

HEAR'ING,  n.  1.  The  sense  by  which  sounds  are 
perceived.  "  If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye, 
where  were  the  hearing."  1  Cor.  xii.  17- 

2.  Audience.  "  Vouchsafe  me  hearing."  Shak. 

3.  Examination  of  a  cause  ;  judicial  trial. 

Paul  had  appealed  to  be  reserved  unto  the  hearing  of  Au- 
gustus. Acts  XXV.  21. 
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4.  Notice  by  the  car ;  reach  of  the  ear. 

The  fox  had  thv  good  luck  to  be  within  hearing.  L'Ktlrftngi; 

HEARK'EN  (harlt'kn),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  heorcnian  \ 
Dut.  harcfum  ;  Ger.  horchen.]    [i,  ukaukenku  ; 

pp.  HKAKKENI.VO,  HEAKKKNKDr] 

1.  To  be  engaged  in  hearing ;  to  listen ;  to 
hear. 

lie  hearlitiu  after  propheeiei  and  dreama.  Shak. 

8.  To   attend   to  ;  to   regard  ;  to   give   heed. 

"  Hearken  to  the  pleadings  of  my  Mpa.  Job  xiii.  6. 

t  HEARK'EN  (hark'kn),  v.  a.  1.  To  hear  by  list- 
ening ;  to  give  or  lend  ear  to. 

But  here  she  comes;  I  fairly  »t<'p  aside. 

And  heaik-en,  if  I  may,  her  buslneas  liurc.  J/ilton. 

2.  To  hear  with  attention  ;  to  regard. 

The  King  of  Maple*,  being  an  enemy 

To  me  inveterate,  /letu-ke-iui  my  brother's  suit  Shak. 

lIEARK'EN-pR  (hark'kii-er),  n.  One  who  heark- 
ens. "  lleaikvncrs  of  rumors  and  tales."  Barret. 

t  IliiAE'SAL  (lier'sjl),  n.     Rehearsal.       Spenser. 

IIKAR'SAY  (hGr'«a),  w.   Report ;  rumor.  Addison. 

IIEAR'SAV,  a.  Disseminated  by,  or  founded  on, 
rumor.    "  Hearsay  evidence."  Blackstone. 

HEARSE  (hers),  n.  [Goth,  hersa,  a  sepulchral 
mount  or  hill.  Serenius.  —  A.  S.  hyrstan,  to 
adorn.  Tooke.  —  Low  L.  hersia,  or  hercia,  a  can- 
dlestick like  a  harrow  (Old  Fr.  Aerce),  placed  at 
the  head  of  graves  or  of  cenotaphs.     Todd.'] 

1.  A  temporary  monument  set  over  a  grave. 

Ou'  hearaet,  here  in  England,  are  set  up  in  churches  dui^ 
ing  the  coutiuuonce  uf  a  year,  or  the  space  of  certain  months. 

Weaver. 

2.  The  receptacle  in  which  a  dead  body  is  de- 
posited. 

Beside  the  hearte  a  fruitful  palm-tree  grows.       Fairfax. 

3.  A  carriage  for  conveying  the  dead  to  the 
grave.  Johnson. 

4.  Among  sportsmen,  a  hind  in  the  second 
year  of  her  age.  Wright. 

HEARSE  (hers),  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  hearse;  to 
lay  or  bury  in  a  hearse.  Shak. 

HEARSE'-CLOth,  n.  A  covering  for  a  hearse  ;  a 
pall.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

HEARSE'-LIKE  (h6r8'lik),a.  Mournful;  doleful; 
suitable  to  a  funeral. 

If  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  shall  hear  as  many 
hcarm-like  airs  as  cart  Is.  Bacon. 

HEART  (hart),  n.  [M.  Goth,  hairto ;  A.  S.  heorte ; 
Dut.  hart;  Yts.  hei-t  \  Get.  herz;  Dan.  hierte; 
Sw.  hjerta ;  Icel.  hiarta.] 

1.  The  muscle  which  is  the  seat  of  life  in  an- 
imals, the  blood  being  sent  by  its  contraction 
over  every  part  of  the  body.  Dunglison. 

2.  Vitality  ;  vigor ;  strength  ;  power ;  efficacy. 

Barley,  being  steeped  in  water,  will  sprout  half  an  inch, 
and  much  more,  until  the  heart  be  out.  Bacon. 

3.  The  inner  part  of  any  thing;  the  centre. 
"  The  heart  of  the  kingdom."  Hayward.  "  The 
heart  of  trees."  Boyle. 

4.  The  seat  of  the  will,  or  of  the  affections  and 
passions ;  mind  ;  will. 

Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the 
lasuet  of  life.  Prov.  iv.  '23. 

A  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful  countenance.  Prov.xv.lS. 

It  is  to  the  heart  we  refer  our  joys,  our  sorrows,  and  our 
affections!  we  speak  of  a  good-hearted  and  a  bad-hearted,  a 
hard-hearted  and  a  kind  hearted,  a  true-hearted  and  a  heart- 
less man.  Qu.  Jtev. 

5.  Affection  ;  love  ;  liking ;  inclination  ;  re- 
gard.    "  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart." 

Prov.  xxiii.  26. 
Joab  perceived  that  the  king's  heart  wa«  towards  Absalom. 

2  Sam.  xiv.  1. 

6.  Courage ;  confidence  ;  spirit ;  firmness. 

Yet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Or  heart  or  hope.  JHilton. 

7.  Disposition  ;  purpose  ;  intent ;  will.  "  He 
had  a  heart  to  do  well.  Sidney. 

Thou  didit  well  that  It  waa  in  thy  heart.     1  Kingt  viii.  18. 

8.  Secret  thought,  feeling,  or  affection.  "  She 
despised  him  in  her  heart."  2  Sam.  vi.  16. 

9.  Secret  meaning  ;  hidden  intention. 

I  will  on  with  my  speech  in  vour  praise. 

And  then  show  you  the  heart  of  my  message.         Shal. 

10.  An  appellation  of  kindness  or  of  encour- 
agement. 

Iley,  my  heartal  cheerly,  my  keartnl  Shat. 

11.  The  utmost  degree ;  the  greatest  extent. 
"  To  the  very  heart  of  loss."  Shak. 


12.  Any  thing  /'n  the  shape  of  a  heart. 

13.  One  of  a  suit  of  cards  marked  with  the 
figure  of  a  heart.  Jloyle 

A  hard  Arart,  insonsibility  to  lender  afTeclioiia. — 
For  my  heart,  for  my  life,  or  for  teiideriieiis.  Hhak, 
—  To  find  in  the  heart,  lo  be  Inclined,  or  not  wlioUy 
avurse.  — To  get  or  learn  by  heart,  to  coiiiin.t  to  mem- 
ory. —  To  hue  the  heart,  to  fall  in  love.  —  To  lake  or  lay 
to  heart,  to  he  groHtly  trniihled  by,  or  grieved  at :  —to 
be  zealous  or  ardent  about. 

+  irEART  (hart),  v.  a.  To  dishearten.  Bp.  Prideaux. 

HEART'ACHE  (hart'ak),  n.     Sorrow  ;  pang.  Shak. 

HEART'ACH-ING,  n.  A  pain  of  the  heart ;  sor- 
row ;  anguish  of  mind.  Jtowe. 

HEART'-.\F-F6CT'|NG,  a.     Affecting  the  heart. 

HEART'-AL-LUR'|\0,  a.  Suited  to  allure  or 
captivate  the  affections,  Wright. 

HEART'-AP-PAll'ING,  a.  Dismaying  the  heart. 
"  A  heart-appalling  sight."  Thomson. 

HEART'-BL6od  (hart'bliid),  n.  The  blood  of  the 
heart;  life.  Shak. 

HEART'-B6ND,  n.  {Masonry.)  The  lapping  of 
one  stone  over  two  others,  in  the  walls  of  a 
building.  Crabb. 

HEART'-BREAK  (hart'hrak),  n.  Overpowering 
sorrow.  "  Much  grief  and  heart-break."  Holland. 

HEART'-BREAK-5R,  n.  That  which  breaks  the 
heart;  —  ludicrously  applied  to  a  woman's  curl 
or  other  ornament.  Hudibras. 

HEART'-BReAK-(NG,  a.  Overpowering  with  sor- 
row ;  causing  anguish  of  mind.  Spenser. 

HEART'-BREAK-ING,  n.  Overpowering  grief. 
"  The  heart-breakings  of  David."     Bp.  Faylor. 

HE.\RT'-BRED,  rt.     Bred  in  the  heart.  Craahaw. 

HEART'-BRO-KEN  (-kn),  a.  Having  the  heart 
overpowered  with  grief;  very  sorrowful;  bro- 
ken-hearted ;  disconsolate  ;  inconsolable.  Todd. 

HEART'-BUR-IED  (hart'b«r-rjd),  a.  Deeply  im- 
mersed. Young. 

HEART'— BiJRN,  n.  Uneasiness  or  pain  about  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  frequently  attended  by  a 
sense  of  gnawiitg  and  heat ;  cardialgia.  Brande. 

HEART'-BiJRJVED  (hart'bUrnd),  a.  Having  the 
heart  inflamed.  Shak. 

HEART'-BiJRN-{NG,  n.    1.  Heart-bum.    "Car- 
dialgia or  heart-burning."  Woodward. 
2.  Discontent ;  secret  enmity ;  grudge. 

In  great  changes,  there  will  remain  much  heart-burning 
among  the  meaner  people.  Swtft. 

HEART'-BiJRN-ING,  a.  Causing  discontent. 
"  Heart-burning  disagreements."       Middleton. 

HEART'-UHEER-JNG,  a.  Affording  joy ;  animat- 
ing ;  inspiriting ;  encouraging.  More. 

HEART'-CHILLED  (han'chTld),  a.  Having  the 
heart  chilled  or  distressed.  Shenstone. 

HEART'-CON-SUM'ING,  a.  Distressing  the 
heart.     "  Heart-consuming  care."         Edwards. 

HEART'-CQR-ROD'ING,  a.  Preying  on  the  heart. 
"  Heart-corroding  grief."  Pope. 

HEART'-DEAR  (hart'dsr),  a.  Sincerely  beloved. 
"  My  lusnrt-dear  yL&xxy ."  Shak. 

HEART'-DEEP  (hart'dfip),  a.  Rooted  in  the  heart. 
"Every  word  is  heart-deep."  Herbert. 

HEART'-D5-Vo0r'JNG,  a.  Corroding  the  vital 
source.  Congrete. 

HEART'-DlS-COUR'A9-I.\G,  a.  Depressing  the 
heart ;  highly-discouraging.  South. 

HEART'-EA§E  (hart'Sz),  n.  Quiet ;  tranquillity; 
heart's-ease.  —  See  Heart's-ease.  Shak. 

HEART'-EA§-ING  (hart'Sz-jng),  a.  Giving  quiet. 
"  Heart-casing  mirth."  MtUon. 

HEART'-EAT-|NG,  a.  Preying  on  the  heart. 
"  Heart-eating  melancholy."  Burton. 

HEART'pD  (h»rt'?d),  a.  Seated  or  fixed  in  the 
heart.     "  My  cause  is  hearted."  Shak. 

e^  (Tsed  chiefly  in  composition  ;  as,  bATd-hearted, 
warm-Arartrd,  Slc. 

HEART' gD-NfeSS,  n.  Sincerity;  earnestness; 
heartiness,     [r.]  Clarendon.  \ 


[A.  8.  hyrtun."]     [• 
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HEXBT'EN   (bar'ln),  r.  a. 

IIEAUTKNKU;   pp.  HKAUTK.VI.VO,  HKAKTK? 

1.  To  encourage ;  to  animate ;  to  enhearten. 

Chrrr  these  noblr  ktrdo. 
And  AeortnithoM  that  ttghl  ill  your  dcfrncc.         Shak. 

2.  To  restore  to  fertility,  as  soil.  May. 

HEART'E.V-gR  (liar'in-?r),  n.  That  which  heart- 
ens or  encourages.  Brown. 

HEART'-ex-PA.SD'ING.o.  Expanding  the  heart. 
"  Heart-expanding  view."  Thornton. 

HEART'-FfiLT  (han'reit),  a.  Felt  deeply,  or  at 
heart ;  deep-felt ;  home-felt. 

The  soul's  calm  sunshine  and  the  heart-fell  joy.       Pojie. 

HEART'-GRIEF  (hart'greQ,  n.  Affliction  of  the 
heart ;  deep  grief.  Milton. 

UEART'-GRIND-ING,  o.     Grinding  the  heart. 

HEARTH  (liarth)  [lianh,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  VVb. ;  h«rth,  Elphimton,  Buchanan],  n.  [M. 
Goth,  luntrja;  A.  S.  heorth,  or  hearth;  liut. 
haard,  or  tieerd;  Frs.  hirth;  Dan.  ame;  Sw. 
htird;  Icel.  ar,  or  am.] 

1.  The  pavement  of  a  room  adjoining  and 
under  that  part  of  a  chimney  on  which  a  fire  is 
made. 

A  Are  on  the  hearth  burning  before  him.      Jer.  xxxv\.  22. 

2.  The  house,  as  the  seat  of  comfort  or  of 
hospitality  ;  a  home.  Snuirt. 

49~"  Till  I  had  inspected  the  dictionaries,  I  roiild 
not  conceive  that  there  were  two  pronunciations  of 
this  word  :  but  now  I  find,  that  .Mr.  Elpliintiion,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Buchanan,  aound  the  diplithone  as  in 
earth  and  dearth  ;  while  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Barclay, 
give  it  as  I  have  done."     IValker. 

HEART'-HARD-E.NED  (-hard-nd),  a.  Having  the 
heart  hardened ;  obdurate;  inipenitent.//arnu4r. 

HEART'-HARD-EN-ING,  a.     Rendering  cruel. 

HEART'-HA-TR^D,  n.  Thorough  detestation; 
deep  or  intense  hatred.  C.  J.  Fox. 

HE.'VRTH'-BRddM,  n.  A  broom  used  for  sweep- 
ing the  hearth  ;  hearth-brush.  Boaweil. 

HEARTH'-BROsh,  n.  A  brush  used  for  sweep- 
ing the  hearth ;  hearth-broom.  Clarke. 

HEART'-H£aV-1-NE8S,  n.  Heaviness  of  heart ; 
dejection  of  spirits  ;  despondency.  Shak. 

HEART'-HEAV-JNG,  n.  The  heaving  of  the  heart 
or  the  bosom.  Congreve. 

HEARTH'-MftN-py  (harth'mfin-?),  n.  {Law.) 
An  ancient  tax,  in  England,  upon  hearths ;  — 
called  also  chimney-money.  Blackstone. 

HEARTH'-PfiN-x\Y,  n.  [A.  S.  heorth-pening.] 
Same  as  Hearth-monet.  Toild. 

HEARTH'-RfjG,  n.  An  ornamental  rug  of  car- 
pet-work laid  before  a  fire-hearth.     Simmonds. 

HEARTH'-STONE,  n.     1.  Fireside.  Scott. 

2.    Soft   stone  for  whitening  door-steps,  or 

paving-stones  in  a  yard,  &c.  Simmonds. 

HEART'-HOM-BLED  (-bum-bid),  a.  Humbled  at 
heart.  Clarke. 

HEART'l-LY  (hart'?-l?),  ad.  1.  In  a  hearty  man- 
ner; from  the  heart ;  fully;  sincerely;  cordial- 
ly.    "  I  heartily  forgive  tliem."  '  Shak. 

2.  With  resolution  ;  with  ardor.  "  He  would 
do  it  vigorously  and  heartily."  Atterbttry. 

3.  With  eager  desire  or  appetite.  "As  for 
my  eating  heartily  of  the  food.  Addison. 

HEART'1-N£ss,  »i.  Quality  of  being  hearty ;  free- 
dom from  hypocrisy  ;  sincerity  ;  earnestness. 

HE.ART'L^SS  (hart'lfs),  ff.      1.  Void  of  courage  ; 

spiritless.     "  The  /teartleaa  hare."  Spenter. 

2.  Destitute  of  affection ;  cold  ;   indifferent ; 

unfeeling ;  apathetic.  Snuirl. 

HEART'LfSS-LV,  ad.  In  a  heartless  manner; 
without  affection  or  courage.  Armstrong. 

HEART'L^SS-Nfiss,  n.  Quality  of  being  heart- 
less ;  want  of  affection  or  spirit.  Bp.  HalL 

HEART'LpT,  n.     A  little  heart.  Good. 

HEART'-LIKE,  «.   Resembling  the  heart.  JodreU. 

t  HE.XrT  L.|NG§i.   .\  familiar  exclamation.  Shak. 

HEART'-  QF-F£XD'JNG,  o.  Afflicting  or  wound- 
ing the  heart.  Shak. 
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HEART'-PEA  (hart'pS),  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  plants  otherwise  called  heart-seed  ; 
Cardiospermum.  —  See  Heart-seed.      Miller. 


W  KART'-PlEiig-lNG,  a. 
the  heart  or  soul. 


Penetrating  or  grieving 
Pope. 


HEART'-PU-Rj-FY-jNG,  a.     Purifying  the  heart. 

IIEART'-aUELL-JNG,  a.  Conquering  or  subdu- 
ing the  art'ections.  Spenser. 

HEART'-REND-ING,  a.  Killing  or  oppressing 
with  anguish  ;  causing  deep  anguish.       Waller. 

HEART'-Rl§-|NG,  «.  A  rising  of  the  passions  or 
feelings  in  opposition.  Wright. 

HEART'-R6B-B|NG,  a.  1.  fEcstatic;  blissful. 
"  Heart-robbing  gladness."  Spenser. 

2.  Stealing  the  affections. 

Drawn  with  the  power  of  a  heart-robbing  eye.     Sjietiier. 

HEART'S'-BlCoD  (Uarts'blud),  n.     The  blood  of 

the  heart ;  heart-blood.  S/iak. 

HEART'-SiiARCH-lNG,  a.  Probing  the  heart; 
searching  the  secret  affections.  Cowper. 

HEART'S'-EA§E  (hirts'ez),  n.  1.  Peace  of  mind  ; 
tranquillity ;  quiet ;  serenity.  Shak. 

2.  A  toy  or  ornament ;  a  bawble. 

He  gave  me  a  heart's-ease  of  silk  for  a  new-year's  rifl. 

Queen  Katharine  Howard. 

3.  (Bot.)    An  annual   ornamental    plant ;   a 
species  of  violet ;   Viola  tricolor.  Loudon. 

HEART'-SEED,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
climbing  plants  of  the  genus  Cardiospcrmtim  ;  — 
so  named  in  allusion  to  their  round  seeds,  which 
are  marked  with  a  spot  like  a  heart.      Loudon. 


HEART'-SHAPED    (-sliapt),   a. 
heart ;  cordate. 


Shaped  like  the 
Pennant. 


HEART'-SHED,  a.  Shed  from  the  heart.  Thomson. 

HEART'-SHELL,  n.  {Conch.)  A  shell  shaped 
like  the  heart.  Scott. 

HEART'-SICK  (hiirt'slk),  a.     [A.  S.  heort-seoc] 

1.  Pained  in  mind  or  heart ;  sick  at  heart ; 
greatly  distressed. 

If  we  be  heart-aick,  then  we  are  true  dcsirers  of  relief  and 
mercy.  Jip.  Taylor. 

2.  Indicating  great  distress.    "  The  breath  of 
heart-sick  groans."  Shak. 

HEART'-SiCK-EN-IiVG,  a.  Causing  mental  pain.; 
bringing  anguish  of  mind.  Eoerett. 

HEART'-SInK-JNG,  n.  Despondency;  discour- 
agement ;  heart-heaviness.  Moore. 

IIEART'SQME,  a.  Cheerful ;  lively  ;  gay;  blithe; 
cheery.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

Ye  hcartsonte  choristers.  Wordmoorth. 

HEART'_80RE,  n.  That  which  pains  the  mind. 

His  only  heart-sore,  and  his  only  foe.  Si>e7iser. 

HEART'-SORE,  a.  Proceeding  from  pain  at  heart. 
"  Daily  heart-sore  sighs."  Shak. 

HEART'-SOR-ROW-ING,  a.  Sorrowing  at  heart. 
"  Heart-sorrowing  ■peers."  Shak. 

HEART'-STIR-RING,  a.  Moving  the  heart;  ani- 
mating ;  inspiriting.  Wright. 

HEART'STRIKE,  v.  a.  To  affect  at  heart;  to 
afflict ;  to  grieve.  B.  Jonson. 

HEART'STRiNG,  n. ;  pi.  heartstrings.  The 
tendons  or  nerves  supposed  to  brace  and  sus- 
tain the  heart.  "  So  false,  that  he  grieves  my 
very  heart-strings."  Shak. 

HEART'-STRUCK,  a.      1.  Driven  to  the  heart; 
.   deeply  infixed  in  the  mind.     "  To  out-jest  his 
heart-struck  injuries."  Shak. 

2.  Affected  at  the  heart ;  shocked  ;  grieved. 

Adam  at  the  news 
Heart-struck  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  Ktood.     Milton. 

HEART'-SWELL-ING,  a.  Rankling  in  the  mind. 
Through  proud  ambition  and  heart-swelling  hate.      Spenser. 

HEART'-SWELI^ING,  n.  Rancor;  swelling  pas- 
sion. Quarles. 

HEART'-THRlLL-lNG,  a.  Thrilling  the  heart; 
producing  startling  effects.  Wright. 

HEART'-TOUCH-ING,  a.     Affecting  the  heart. 

HEART'-VVHEEL,  n.  {Mech.)  A  me- 
chanical contrivance  for  converting 
a  circular  motion  into  an  alternating 
rectilinear  one,  common  in  cotton- 
mills.  Brande. 


HEART'-WHOLE    (hirt'liol),    a.      1.  Having  the 

affections  yet  unfixed  ;  not  in  love.  Shak. 

2.  With  the  vitals  yet  unimpaired.    Johnson. 

HEART'-WOOD  (liilrt'vvud),  n.  The  inner  wood 
of  a  tree,  being  within  the  sap-wood.       P.  Cyc. 

HEART'-WOUND-jpD,  a.  Filled  with  love  : — 
filled  with  grief.  Pope. 

HEART'-WOUND-ING,  a.  Filling  with  grief.  "A 
shriek  heart-wounding."  Howe. 

HEAR'TY  (har'te),  a.  1.  Proceeding  from  the 
heart ;  sincere ;  cordial ;  warm ;  zealous  ;  earnest. 

But  the  kind  hosts  their  entertainment  grace 

With  hearty  welcome  and  an  open  face.  Dryden. 

2.  In  full  health ;  having  a  keen  appetite ; 
healthy  ;  hale  ;  robust ;  as,  "  A  hearty  man." 

3.  Strong ;  hard  ;  durable.  "  Oak  and  the 
like  true  hearty  timber."  Wotton. 

4.  Suitable  to  vigorous  health  or  a  good  appe- 
tite.    "After  a  short  but  hearty  meal."     Knox. 

Syn.  —  Hearty  {{rom  lieart),  corrfiai  (from  L.  cor, 
heart),  and  warm  are  all  stronger  terms  than  sincere. 
.\  hearty  welcome  ;  cordial  feeling  ;  warm  reception  ; 
sincere  profession  or  attachment  ;  earnest  request ; 
strong'  desire  ;  eager  pursuit ;  vigorous  effort. 

t  HEAR'TY-HALE,  a.  Good  for  the  hearuSpenser. 

t  HEAST.     See  Hest.  Todd. 

HEA'^Y,  a.    Hoarse.     [Local,  Eng.]      Halliwell. 

HEAT  (het),  n.  [A.  S.  hatu,  or  heat;  Dut.  hitte; 
Frs.  hjette ;  Ger.  hitze ;  Dan.  h^de ;  Sw.  hetta  ; 
Icel.  hita.l 

1.  The  sensation  caused  by  the  approach  or 
touch  of  fire,  or  of  a  hot  body ;  calefaction  ; 
warmth. 

What,  in  our  sensation,  is  heat,  in  the  object  is  nothing 
but  motion.  Locke. 

2.  The  cause  of  the  sensation  produced  by 
fire  or  a  hot  body  ;  caloric.        Hooker.     Watts. 

3.  Hot  air  or  weather ;  high  temperature. 

Great  heats  will  follow,  and  large  crops  of  grain.    Dryden. 

4.  Degree  of  temperature  to  which  any  body 
is  heated.  "  A  blood-red  heat,  a  white-flame 
heat,  and  a  welding  heat."  Moxon. 

5.  A  single  act  of  making  hot ;  —  applied 
most  frequently  in  a  metaphorical  sense  to  a 
single  effort.     "  Betwixt  the  heats."       Dryden. 

I'll  strike  my  fortune  with  him  at  a  heat.  Dryden. 

6.  A  course  at  a  race  ;  contest. 

But  the  last  heat,  plain  dealing  won  the  race.      Dryden. 

7.  Redness  of  the  skin  ;  flush. 

It  has  raised  animosities  in  their  hearts  and  heats  in  their 
faces.  Addison. 

8.  Agitation  of  sudden  or  violent  passion  ; 
excitement.  "  In  the  heat  and  hurry  of  his 
rage."  South.  "  In  the  heat  of  battle."  Atterbury. 

9.  Earnestness ;  ardor ;  vehemence ;  violence. 

Plead  it  to  her 
With  all  the  strength  and  heat  of  eloquence.      Addison. 

10.  Fermentation  ;  effervescence.     Johnson. 
Syn.  — See  Caloric. 

HEAT  (hSt),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  Atpten.]  [i.  HEATED; 
Jip.  HEATiXG,  HEATED.  —  i/ea<  or  het  is  often 
used  colloquially,  but  improperly,  for  heated.'] 

1.  To  subject  or  expose  to  the  influence  of 
caloric  or  heat ;  to  make  hot.  "  Heat  me  these 
iron's  hot."  Shak. 

2.  To  make  feverish ;  to  excite. 

Thou  art  going  to  Lord  Timon's  feast; 

Ay,  to  see  meat  fill  knaves  and  wine  heat  fools.       Shak. 

3.  To  warm  with  ardor  ;  to  animate  ;  to  rouse. 

A  noble  emulation  heats  your  breast.  Dryden. 

HEAT'^D,  p.  a.     Made  hot :  —  put  in  a  passion. 

HEAT' PR,  n.     1.  He  who  or  that  which  heats. 

2.  An  iron  made  hot,  and  put  into  an  iron 
box,  to  smooth  linen.  Johnson. 

3.  A  vessel  attached  to  a  steam  engine  for 
applying  waste  steam  to  the  heating  of  water. 

HEATH  (hSth),  n.  [A.  S.  hceth;  Dut.,  Frs.,  ^  Ger. 
heide;  Dan.  hede.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  of  low  stature  and  of  many 
species,  belonging  to  the  genus  Erica. 

lying,  or  common  heath,  abounds  in  barren  wastes  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  Lomlon. 

2.  A  place  overgrown  with  heath  or  with  other 
shrubs.    "  The  heaths  of  Staffordshire."  Temple. 

HEATH'-CLAD,  a.  Clad  or  covered  with  heath. 
"  The  heath-clad  hill."  Cumiingham. 


HEATH'-COCK,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  large  fowl  of  the 
genus  Tetrao  that  frequents  heaths ;  black 
grouse;  black-game;   Tetrao  tetrix.     Maunder, 

HEA'THEN  (he'thn),  n. ;  pi.  hea'then  or  hea'- 
TiiEN§.  [M.  Goth,  haithns ;  A.  S.  hathen,  hea- 
then ;  hjeth,  a  heath.  — Dut.  heiden  ;  Ger.  heide. 
—  GT.idvoi,  a  nation;  iOviKds,  gentile. —  "The 
word  heathen  acquired  its  meaning  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Germany  the  wild  dwellers  on  the  heaths  longest 
resisted  the  truth."  Trench.]  A  gentile;  a 
pagan;  a  barbarian:  —  as  a  collective  noun, 
pagans  or  gentiles ;  nations  ignorant  of  divine 
revelation. 

God  reigneth  over  the  heathen.  Ps.  xlvii.  8. 

Christianity  was  propagated  among  the  heathens,  ilutray. 
In  vain  with  lavish  kindness 

The  gifts  of  God  are  strewn; 
The  heathen,  in  his  blindness. 
Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone.  Heber. 

Syn.  —  See  Gentile. 

HEA'THEN  (lie'tfin),  a.  Gentile;  pagan.  "A 
heathen  author."  Addison. 

HEA'THEN-DOM,  n.  The  regions  or  portions  of 
the  earth  in  which  heathenism  prevails.  Ed.  Rev. 

HEA'THEN-ISH  (he'thn-Tsh),  a.     1.  Pagan  ;  gen- 
tile. "The  laws  oi heathenish  religion." Hooker. 
2.  Savage  ;  cruel ;  barbarous. 

Cromwell  made  a  heathenish,  or  rather,  inhuman  edict 
against  the  episcopal  clergy.  Simth. 

HEA'T HEN-ISH-LY  (he'thn-lsli-le),  ad.  In  a  hea- 
thenish manner  ;  like  heathens.        Beau.  ^  Fl, 

HEA'THEN-|SH-NESS  (he'thn-jsh-n^s),  m.  A  pro- 
fane state,  like  that  of  the  heathens.      Prynne. 

HEA'THEN-I§M  (lie't!in-izm),  n.  The  quality  of 
a  heathen ;  gentilism  ;  paganism.       Hammond. 

HEA'THEN-iZE  (he'thn-iz),  v.  a.  \i.  HEATHEN- 
IZED; pp.  HEATHENIZING,  HEATHENIZED.]    To 

render  heathenish.  Firman, 

HEA'THEN-NESS,  n.  The  State  of  being  heathens  ; 
heathenishness.     [r.]  Wright. 

HEA'THEN-RY  (lig'thn-re),  n.  State  or  quality  of 
the  heathens  ;  heathenism,    [u.]    N.  Brit.  tiev. 

HEATH'(;r,  n.     Heath.     [Scotland.]      Jamieson. 

HEATH'pR-BELL,  n.  The  flower  of  the  heather 
or  heath.  Burns. 

HEATH'5R-R66f,  n.  A  kind  of  roof  which  ia 
thatched  or  covered  with  heather  or  heath.  6Va66. 

HEATH'5R-Y,  a.    Full  of  heath;  heathy. 
Yet,  far  above,  beyond  the  reach  of  si^ht. 
Swell  after  swell  the  heathery  mountain  rose.     SoiUhey. 

HEATH'-GAme,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  name  of  the 
grouse.  —  See  Grovse.  Smollett. 

HEATH'-GRAsS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  grass  with 
a  leafy  stem  ;  Triodia  decumbens.  Farm.  Ency, 

HEATH'-HEN,  n.  The  female  of  the  black-grouse, 
or  Tetrao  tetrix.  Thomson. 

HEATH'-PEA  (hgth'pe),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Orobus,  or  bitter  vetch.  Johnson. 

HEATH '-POUT  (lietli'pofit),  n.  {Ornith.)  The 
heath-cock  ;  Tetrao  tetrix.  Dryden. 

HEATH'-R6§E  (heth'roz),  n.    A  plant.  Ainswwth. 

HEATH'-THICK-^T,  n.  A  place  overgrown  with 
shrubs,  Steele. 

HEATH'-THROS-TLE  (-tlirSs'sl),  n.  {Ornith.)  A 
species  of  throstle  or  thrush.  Pennant. 

HEATH 'Y,  a.  Full  of  heath  ;  covered  with  heath. 
"  Heathy  land."  Mortimer. 

HEAT'LpSS  (het'I?s),  fl.     Cold;  without  warmth. 

"  Through  heutless  skies."  Hughes. 

HEAVE  (hSv),  V.  a.     [M.  Goth,  hafjan ;  A.  S.  heb- 

ban  ;  Dut.  heffen;  Frs.  hefa;  Ger.  heben;  D.in. 

han-e;  Sw.  hafia;  Icel.  hefia.]      \i.  heaved  or 

hove;  pp.    HEAVING,  HEAVED,  Or    HOVEN. — 

Hore  and  hoven   are  now  rarely  used  except  in 
sea  language.] 

1.  To  cause  to  rise  upward ;  to  raise ;  to  lift ; 
to  hoist ;  to  elevate. 

So  stretched  out  huge  in  length  the  arch-fiend  lay. 
Chained  nn  tlie  burning  lake,  nor  ever  thence 
Had  risen,  or  heaved  his  head.  Milton. 

The  groans  of  ghosts,  that  cleave  tlve  earth  with  pain, 
And  ieore  it  up.  Dryden. 

2.  To  force  up  from  the  breast;  to  breathe. 
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The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  tuch  groani.         Shak. 

3.  To  fill  with  high  thoughts  ;  to  elate. 

Thr  Scott,  heaved  up  into  n  hi)(h  hone  of  victory,  took  the 
Engliah  for  foolUh  birda  tulleii  Into  tliclr  net.  llaytcurU. 

4.  {^Naut.)  To  throw ;  as,  •'  To  heave  the  lead  " : 
—  to  apply  power  to  by  means  of  a  windlass  or' 
otherwise  in  order  to  pull  or  force  in  any  direc- 
tion ;  as,  "  To  heave  ahead " ;  "  To  heare 
astern  "  ;  "  To  heave  up  "  ;  "  To  heave  down." 

To  hraee  in  stov,  {J^aut.)  to  go  about  in  tacking. — 
Ta  heart  Mhort,  (JV'aut.)  Xo  draw  iu  on  the  cablo  until 
the  V08«el  is  nearly  over  her  anchor.  —  To  heam 
taa.gkt,  to  make  straight  or  tight,  as  a  rope,  by  turn- 
inic  the  capstan,  &c.  — To  heace  to,{J^aiit.)  to  put  into 
a  position  of  lying  to.  Daita. 

HEAVE  (h8v),  I',  n.  1.  To  pant ;  to  breathe  with 
pain.     "  He  heaves  for  breath."  Dryden. 

2.  To  swell,  as  in  pulsations  or  undulations. 

Weak  was  the  pnl«e,  and  hardly  heaved  the  heart.  Dryden. 
The  heaving  tide 
In  widened  circU-a  beats  on  cither  aide.  Oat/. 

3.  To  feel  a  tendency  to  vomit ;  to  keck ;  to 
retch.  Pone. 

4.  To  labor  ;  to  make  an  effort;  to  struggle. 

The  Church  of  Kiigland  had  Iteared  at  a  reformation  ever 
aince  Wickliflc'a  days.  Alterburii. 

HEAVE  (hCv),  n.    1.  An  effort  to  rise ;  a  struggle. 

But  after  many  strains  and  Aeai-es.  Hudibria. 

2.  A  rising  or  swelling  produced  by  a  force 
acting  internally.  "The  next  heave  of  the 
earthquake."  Dryden. 

There  'a  matter  in  these  sighs;  these  profound  heaves  _ 
You  must  translate.  Shak. 

3.  An  effort  to  vomit ;  a  retching.     Johtison. 

llfiAV'EN  (hSv'vn),  n.  [A.  S.  heofon ;  heafeit, 
raised,  elevated,  p.  of  hebbiin,  to  raise.  "  Hea- 
ven, or  heaved  tip,  to  wit,  the  place  that  is  elevat- 
ed." Veistegan.  So  Skinner,  Johnson,  Tooke, 
Bosworth,  and  Trench. — Han.  himmelen  ;  Sw. 
Sf  Ger.  himtnel.] 

1.  The  celestial  sphere,  firmament,  or  sky ; 
the  space  in  which  the  celestial  bodies  are  placed, 
or  through  which  they  apparently  perform  their 
diurnal  revolutions.  "  The  beauteous  eye  of 
heaven."  "  The  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven." 
Shak.     "  The  spangled  heavens."    Addison. 

2.  The  air ;    the  atmosphere.     *'  The  clouds 
.  of  heaven."  Job.  "  The  dew  of  heai'en."  Daniel. 

3.  The  habitation  of  God,  good  angels,  and 
blessed  spirits  ;  the  abode  of  the  blessed. 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.  Matt.  vi.  9. 

The  bleaaed  creatures  in  heaven.  Sir  T.  More. 

4.  The  Sovereign  of  heaven  ;  the  Supreme  or 
Divine  Power. 

The  will 
And  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven.         Milton. 

5.  An  angel  or  an  inhabitant  of  heaven. 

Behold  he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  saints;  yea,  the  heavens 
•re  not  clean  in  hia  sight.  Jolt  xv.  15. 

6.  The  pagan  gods ;  the  celestials. 

And  show  the  heavens  more  just.  Shak, 

7.  An  exalted  region  or  state  ;  state  of  bliss. 

It  is  a  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in 
charity,  rest  in  Providence,  and  turn  on  the  poles  of  truth. 

Bacon. 

8.  Elevation ;  sublimity. 

O,  for  a  muse  of  Are,  that  would  ascend 

The  brightest  Acaren  of  invention.  Shak. 

49*  It  is  often  used  in  composition. 

HfiAV'EN-.Ar-PEA!J'|NG,a.  Conciliating  or  paci- 
fying heaven.  Thomson. 

HfeAV'EN-AS-PIR'JNG,  a.  Desiring  to  enter 
heaven.  Akenside. 

HfiAV'EN-BAN'lSHED  (hSv'vn-bSn'isht),  a.  Ban- 
ished from  heaven.  Milton. 

HfiAV'EN-B(;-GOT',  a.  Begotten  by  a  celestial 
power.  Dryden. 

HfiAV'EN-BORN  (hSv'vn-bbrn),  a.  Descended 
from  heaven.     "Heaven-bom  child."      Milton. 

h£aV'EN-BRED  (h8v'vn-br6d),  a.  Produced  in 
heaven.     "  Heaven-bred  poesy."  Shak. 

HfiAV'EN-BRIGHT  (h«v'vn-brlt),  o.  Shining 
with  the  brightness  of  heaven.  Wright. 

IIEAVEN-BUIlT  (hSv'vn-bllt),  a.  Built  by  the 
agency  of  gods.  "  And  razed  her  [Troy's] 
lieaven-buiU  wall."  Pope. 

afiAV'EN-CON-D0cT'5D,  a.  Guided  by  heaven ; 
heaven -directed.  Thomson. 


HJ^AV'EN-DAR'INO,  a.  Bidding  defiance  to 
heaven;  heaven-defying.  C'raiy. 

HftAV'EN-D5-8C6ND'¥D,  a.  Decccnded  from 
heaven.  Seward. 

Hf:AV'EN-DI-R6cT'5D,a.  1.  Directed  to  heaven. 

Who  taught  that  heavvn-tlircclett  spire  to  rise?         /'o;ie. 

2.  Guided  by  heaven  ;  heaven-conducted. /'ope. 

Hf:AV'KN-5^-ALT'5D  (hfiv'vn-),  o.  Raised  to 
heaven.  Clarke. 

HBaVEN-FAlLEN  (hSv'vn-ftln),  o.  Fallen  from 
heaven.  Mi/ton. 

HftAV'EN-cTFT'pn,  a.  Bestowed  by  heaven. 
"  Ilcdven-yified  strength."  Milton. 

HftAV'EN-lN-FLlCT'^D,  o.  Inflicted  or  imposed 
by  heaven.  Potter. 

HEAV'EN-IN-SPIRED',  a.  Receiving  inspiration 
from  heaven.  Decker. 

HEAVEN-lN-STHfjCT'eD,  a.  Taught  or  in- 
structed by  "heaven  ;  heaven-taught.     Crashaw. 

t  h6aV'EN-1ZE,  r.  a.    To  render  like  heaven. 
If  thou  l>e  once  soundly  heavenisxd  in  thy  thoughts,  lip.  Hall. 

HfiAV'EN-Klss'lNG,  a.  Touching  the  sky. 
"  Heaven-kissing  hill."  Shak. 

HEA  V'EN-LJ-NfiSS,  w.  Quality  of  being  heaven- 
ly ;  supreme  excellence.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

HfiAV'EN-LOVED  (h6v'vn-liivd),  a.  Beloved  of 
heaven.  Mi/ton. 

HfiAV'EN-LV  (hiv'vn-l?),  a.  1.  Relating  to  the 
celestial  sp"here  ;  as,  "  The  heavenly  bodies." 

2.  Partaking  of  heaven  ;  supremely  excel- 
lent ;  divine  ;  godlike  ;  angelic  ;  seraphic. 

3.  Inhabiting  heaven  ;  celestial.  "  The  fieav- 
enly  race."  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Celestial. 

Hfi-WEN-LY,   ad.      1.    In   a    celestial   manner. 

"  Heavenly  pensive."  Pope. 

2.  By  the  influence  of  heaven.     "  Heavenly 

guided  soul."  Milton. 

nfiAV'EN-LY-M!ND'5D,  a.  Religious;  devout; 
reverent ;  pious  ;  godly.  Bp.  Hall. 

HEAV'EN-LY-MlND'eD-NfiSS,  n.  Quality  of  be- 
ing heavenly-minded ;  state  of  mind  abstracted 
from  the  world,  and  directed  to  heaven.     Howe. 

HfiAV'EN-Rldv'lNG,  a.  Influencing  heaven.SAa*. 

I16av'EN-PRO-TECT'^;d,  a.  Protected  or  de- 
fended by  heaven.  Pope. 

HEAV'EN-SA-LOT'JNG,  a.    Touching  the  sky. 

And  hills  hang  down  their  heaven-saluting  heads.    Crashaui. 

HfiAV'EN-TAUGHT  (hfiv'vn-taut),  a.  Instructed 
by  heaven  ;  heaven-instructed.  Pope. 

HEAV'EN-WArU,  ad.    Towards  heaven. 

HEAV'EN-WAR'RING,  a.  Warring  against  heav- 
en. "  Those  heaveti-warring  champions."Mi7<o». 

HEAVE'-6F-F?R-ING,  n.  An  offering  made 
among  the  Jews  ;  —  so  called  because  it  was  to 
be  heaved  or  raised.  Numb.  xv.  19. 

HEAV'(;R,  n.  1.  One  who  heaves;  a  man  em- 
ployed about  docks,  taking  goods  from  barges 
and  flats  ;  —  often  used  in  composition  ;  as, 
"  Coal-Aearer." 

2.  {Naut.)  A  short,  wooden  bar,  tapering  at 
each  end ;  —  used  as  a  purchase.  Dana. 

HEAVE§  (h6vz),  n. /)^.  (Farriery.)  A  disease  in 
horses  ;  rupture  of  the  cells  of  the  lungs ; 
broken-wina.  Herbert. 

HEAV'{-LY  (hev'e-l?),  ad.  1.  With  heaviness; 
with  difficulty ;  laboriously  ;  slowly. 

They  drive  them  [chariots]  heavily.  Exod.  tAv.  25. 

2.  Oppressively;  severely. 

Upon  the  ancient  hast  thou  very  hecunly  laid  thy  yoke. 

iii.xlvlL6. 

3.  With  grief ;  sorrowfully;  grievously. 

I  have  bowed  down  heavily,  as  one  that  moumeth  for  his 
mother.  I's.  xxxv.  14. 

H£A V't-NfeSS  (h8v'9-n«8),  n.     [A.  S.  hejigiws.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  heavy ;  ponderous- 
ness ;  gravitv  ;  weight.  "  The  heaviness  of  sev- 
eral bodies.''  Mllkitu. 

2.  Oppressiveness ;  grievousness.  "  The  heav- 
iness 01  taxes."  Johnson. 


3.  Inaptitude  to  motion  ;  sliiggishness ;  tor 
pidnesM  ;  liinguor. 

A  st'ii»lli>n  •>(  drowaiiif-M,  heavimem,  and  Uulludr  arc 
iigus  of  a  tiio-plentilul  m<-al.  Artmlhtiut. 

4.  DcpresHion  of  iipiritH  ;  dejection. 

JJravineu  in  the  heart  of  man  niakclh  It  stoop.     /Vov.  xii.ak 

6.  Deepness  or  richnesn  of  soil.     "The  fat- 
ness and  heurincas  of  the  ground."    Arbuthiutt. 
Syn.  —  See  Weiuiit. 

HEAV'lNi;,  rt.     1.  A  panting;  pant;  palpitation. 

*'  His  needless  hearings."  Shak, 

2.  A  rising ;  a  swell.     "  The  heating$  of  thi« 

prodigious  bulk  of  waters."  Addi$OH- 

HeAV'|-H6.ME,  a.  \eTj  dull  or  heavy.  [I^ocaL 
North  of  Eiig.]  HalliteeU. 

HfiAV'Y  (hev'f),  a.     [A.  S.  hejig,  ha-Jig.] 

1.  "tending  strongly  to  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion ;  weighty  ;  ponderous  ;  —  opposed  to  light 

2.  Oppressive  ;  grievous ;  afflictive  ;  severe. 

Whou  heavy  hand  hath  bowed  yon  to  the  grave       Shut. 

3.  Burdensome  ;  tedious  ;  tiresome. 

The  diversion  of  some  of  my  idle  and  hrary  honr».      Lorkt, 

4.  Loaded;  burdened;  encumbered;  weighed 
down.     '*  His  men  heavy  with  booty."      Baeim. 

5.  Wanting  in  spirit  or  activity  ;  dull ;  torpid ; 
sluggish  ;  inert ;  drowsy.  "  A  heavy  writer." 
Stctft.     "  Heavy  with  sleep."  Ltike  ix.  33. 

6.  Sorrowful ;  dejected  ;  depressed. 

He  began  to  be  sore  amazed  and  to  be  very  heavy, 

Mark  zlr.  .■«. 

7.  Requiring  much  labor ;  onerous ;  difficult. 
"  A  heavy  undertaking."  Johnson. 

8.  Moist ;  miry  ;  soft ;  deep  ;  fruitful ;  pro- 
ductive.    "  Heavy  lands."  Johnxon. 

9.  Cumbersome.     "  Heavy  roads."    Johnson. 

10.  Cloudy  ;  dark.     "  A  heavy  night."  Shak. 

11.  Remarkable  for  greatness,  abundance,  or 
severity ;  as,  "  A  heavy  sea  " ;  "A  heavy  show- 
er "  ;  "A  heavy  cannonade." 

12.  Not  easily  digested ;  lying  with  weight 
on  the  stomach  ;  not  raised  or  made  porous  by 
fermentation  ;  as,  "  Heavy  bread." 

t^  It  is  often  used  adverbially  in  compositiod  ;  a^ 
Aeac;-laden. 
Syn.— See  Weighty. 

t  HfiAV'Y,  r.  a.    To  make  heavy.  Wicklifei 

HfiAV'Y-BRoWED  (-briifid),  a.  Havine  over, 
hanging  brows ;  looking  heavy  or  stupicT 

IVright. 

HfiAV'Y-GAlT'pD,  a.  Having  a  heavy  gait; 
moving  heavily  and  slowly.  Shak. 

h6aV'Y-HAND'5D,  a.  Clumsy ;  awkward.  Tln>A/. 

HEAV'Y-HEAD'pD,  a.  Having  a  slow  percep- 
tion ;  dull ;  obtuse.  Wr^jhi. 

HfiAV'Y-HEART'fD,  a.  Oppressed  with  sorrow; 
sad  ;  (iejected  ;  dispirited.  SmoUett. 

HEAV'Y-1-.A'DEN,  a.  Burdened -or  oppressed 
with  weight  or  a  hea%7  burden.        Matt.  xi.  28. 

HEAV'Y-Mftx'AL,  n.  Guns  of  large  size  carrr- 
ing  heavy  balls.  Simmonas. 

HfiAV'Y-SPAR,  n.  (Min.)  Native  sulphate  of 
baryta,  or  baro-selenite.  Brande. 

H£b'B{:R-MAN,  n. ;  pi.  HEBBERMEN.  One  who 
fishes  at  low  tide  for  whitings,  smelts,  &c.  ('rabb. 

HfiB'B|NG-VVEAR§;,  n.  pi.  Devices  or  netii  laid 
for  fish  at  ebbing  time.  Crabb. 

tHEB'DO-MAD,  n.  [L.  hebdomas,  hebdomadis.'] 
A  week ;  the  space  of  seven  days.       Glanvilie, 

HgB-DfiM'A-DAL,      )  „.     Relating  to,  or  includ- 

HPB-D0M'A-D.\-RY,  >  ing,    a    week ;    occurring 

every  week ;  weekly.  Browne, 

HF,B-D6M'A-D.A-RY,  n.  A  member  of  a  chapter 
or  convent,  whose  week  it  is  to  officiate  in  the 
cathedral.  Todd. 

tHfiB-DQ-MAT'l-CAL,  a.    Weekly.    Bp.  Morton. 

HE'B5,  n.     [-  .,  from  Or.  'uBv-] 

1.  {Grecian  Myth.)  The  goddess  of  youth 
whose  office  it  was  to  hand  around  the  nectar  at 
the  banquets  of  the  gods.  Brande. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  br 
Hencke  in  1847.  Hind. 
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t-HKB'5N,  w.     \Ft.  ehhie.']     Ebony.  Spenser. 

HEB'5-TATE,   v.  a.     [L.  hebeto,  hebeiatus.]     [i. 

HIihETATEU  ;     pp.    HEBETATING,    HEBETATED.] 

To  dull ;  to  blunt ;  to  stupeiy.  Harvey, 

HEB-p-T.\'TrON,  n.    1.  Act  of  dulling.       Bailey. 
2.  The  state  of  being  dulled.  [k.J     Johnson. 

\-  llfiB'ETE,  a.     Dull ;  stupid.  Ellis. 

HEB'?-TiJDE,  n.  [L.  hebetudo.]  Dulness  ;  ob- 
tuseness ;  bluntness.     [u.]  Ilarcey. 

H5-BRA'JC,  )  a.     Relating  to  the  Hebrew 

H^-BRA'J-CAL,  )  Ilebrew  language.  Bolingbr 

H^-BRA'I-CAL-LY,  od.  After  the  Hebrew  man- 
ner. '  "  Smart. 

II  HE'BRA-ISM,  or  HEB'RA-I§M  [hS'brft-Izm,  ^'.  P. 
E.Jn.'K.  Sm.  R.  Wb! llees,  iVr.;  heb  r?i-Izin, 
IF.  J.  F.  C],  n.  [Fr.  htbraisme.]  A  Hebrew 
idiom,  word,  or  phrase.  Addison. 

(I  IlE'BRA-IST,  or  HEB'RA-IST  [lie'brsi-Ist,  P.  E. 
Ja.  K.'Sm.;  h6l)'r?-ist,  IV.  J.  F.  ;  lie-bra'jst,  S.], 
«.  [L.  Hebrccus-I  One  who  is  versed  in  Hebrew. 
fltS*"  r  have  differed  from  Mr.  Siieridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Perry,  in  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  of 
this  ami  the  preceding  word,  and  think  I  am  not  only 
autliurized  l)y  analogy,  but  by  the  best  usage."  Walker. 

|1I1E-BRA-1S'T!C,         }a.    Relating  to,  or  like, 
II  I1E-BRA-1S'T|-CAL,  )  Hebrew.  Crombie. 

II  llE'BRA-rZE,  y.  a.  [Gr.  i^paii^iji.']  To  conform 
to  the  Hebrew  idiom.  Milton. 

HE'BREW   (hs'briJ),  n.     [Heb.  ^^S,  one   of  the 

ancestors  of  Abraham  ;  Gr.  'K^palog.'] 

1.  A  descendant  of  Heber ;  an  Israelite  ;  a 
Jew.  Exod.  ii.  II. 

2.  The  Hebrew  language.     "  Written  in  He- 
brew."  John  xix.  20. 

HE'BREW  (he'bril),  a.  Relating  to  the  people  of 
the  Jews.  "The  Hebrew  tongue."  Acts  xxi.  40. 

HE'BREW-ESS  (hs'brd-es),  n.  An  Israelitish 
woman.  Jer.  xxxiv.  9. 

HF;-BRI"CIAN(h9-brIsh'?in),  M.  AHebraist.  "The 
best  Hebricians  understand  them."       Raleigh. 

HI5-BRID'1-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  the  Heb- 
rides or  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.    Johnson. 

HEC-.f-TE'^I-.^  {l\ek-^-t5'zhe-^),  n.  {Greek  An- 
tiq.)  An  entertainment  given  every  new  moon  in 
honor  of  Hecate,  or  the  triple  goddess.  Brande. 

IIRC'A-TOMB  (h6k'fi-l6m)  [h6k'?-tom,  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  R.  C;  hek'^-tom,  iS.  Sm.],  n.  [Gr.  /«•  i- 
r<}fij3j? ;  iKardv,  a  hundred,  and  (ions,  an  ox ;  Fr. 
hecatombe.]  A  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen  or 
cattle  ;  —  applied,  also,  in  a  general  sense,  to  a 
large  sacrifice  offered  publicly.  Drydcn. 

Let  altars  smoke  and  hecatombs  be  paid.  Pojk. 

HEC-A-TOM'Pp-DON,  ?».     [Gt.  iKarditTTifiov;  iKardv, 

a  hundred,  and  iro'/f,  iro^i;,  a  foot.]     (ylrc/i.)  A 

temple  one  hundred  feet  long.  Holyoke. 

HEC-A-TON'STY-LOJV,  n.  [Gr.  Uardv,  a  hun- 
dred, and  arvXoi,  a  pillar.]  {Arch.)  A  building 
having  a  hundred  columns.  Brande. 

t  IIEC-A-TON't6me,  n.  A  quantity  equal  to  a 
hundred  volumes.  "  Hecatontomes  of  contro- 
versy." MiltQn. 

HtCK,  71.  1.  [Su.  Goth.  A«c/!;.]  A  rack  at  which 
cattle  are  fed  with  hay.     [Local,  Eng.]         Ray. 

2.  [Ger.  ecke,  a  corner.]     The  winding  of  a 
stream.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

3.  A  kind  of  fishing-net.  Chambers. 

4.  A  latch  of  a  door.     [Local,  Eng.]    Grose. 

5.  An  apparatus  for  warping.         Simm,onds. 

hfiC'KLE,  V.  a.  To  comb,  as  flax;  to  hatchel. — 
See  Hatckel.  Loudon. 

IlfiC'KLE,  n.  An  instrument  for  combing  flax, 
&c. ;  a  hatchel ;  a  flax-comb.  Brande. 

HECTARE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr. hardv,  a  hundred, 
and  L.  area,  a  piece  of  ground.]  A  French  land 
measure,  equal  to  100  sqiiare  metres,  or  11,960 
English  square  yards,  or  2.471  acres.  Athenaum. 

HECTIC,  71.  {Med.)  A  slow,  continued,  or  re- 
mittent fever,  attended  by  debility,  a  small,  quick 
pulse,  loss  of  appetite,  paleness,  excessive  per- 
spiration, and  emaciation  ;  hectic  fever.  South. 

By  wasting  hectici  of  his  flesh  bereft.  Samlya. 


HEC  TJC,  >  „      [-Qr.  IktikS;,  habitual,  or  con- 

HEC'T[-C.\L,  )  sumptive;  i'^ij,  a  habit  of  body; 
It.  etico ;  Sp.  hetico  ;  Fr.  hectique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  hectic  ;  habitual ;  constitu- 
tional ;  protracted  ;  —  applied  particularly  to  the 
kind  of  fever  which  attends  consumption. 

2.  Affected  with  constitutional  fever.  "  A 
lean  and  hectic  chemist."  Ster7ie. 

HEC'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  hectic 
fever.     '^  Hectically  fc\eiish."  Johnson. 

HEC 'TO- GRAMME,  n.  [Gr.  ik(it6v,  a  himdred, 
and  yua/Afia,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  ounce.] 
A  Frencli  weight  equal  to  lUO  grammes,  or  to 
3.5277  ounces  avoirdupois.  Brande. 

HECTOLITRE  (li6k'to-le'tr),  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  huTiv, 
a  hundred,  and  kirpa,  a  pound.]  A  French 
measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  100  litres,  or 
2.75  bushels.  Simnio7tds. 

HECTOMETRE  {Mk'to-msi'ti),  n.  [Fr.  ;  Gr.cKa- 
t6v,  a  hundred,  and  iiirpov,  a  measure.]  A  French 
measure  of  length,  equal  to  100  metres,  or 
328.086  English  feet.  Brande. 

HECTOR,  n.  ["E/rrwo,  Hector,  the  brave  son  of 
Priam,  mentioned  by  Homer.]  A  blustering,  tur- 
bulent, noisy  fellow ;  a  bully  ;  a  blusterer.  South. 

HECTOR,  V.  a.  [i.  HECTORED  ;  pp.  HECTOKING, 
HECTORED.] 

1.  To  bully  ;  to  menace  ;  to  threaten.  Dryden. 

2.  To  vex ;  to  fret ;  to  annoy.  Wright. 

HECTOR,  V.  n.     To  play  the  bully,     Stillingfleet. 

H5C-TO'R?-AN,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like.  Hector, 
the  commander  of  the  Trojan  forces.         Pape. 

HECT0R-I§M,  n.  The  disposition  or  the  prac- 
tice of  a  hector ;  a  bullying.  Wright. 

HECTOR- LY,  a.     Blustering;  insolent.  Barrow. 

HECTOSTERE  (hek'to-stgr),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr. 
IKardv,  a  hundred,  and  artpidi,  solid.]  A  French 
measure,  consisting  of  100  French  cubical  me- 
tres, and  equal  to  3531.741  cubic  feet.  Simmotids. 

HED'DLE,  n.  The  harness  for  guiding  the  warp 
threads  in  a  loom ;  healds.  Ure. 

HED'DLE-MAK'^R,  n.  A  manufacturer  of  flax- 
combs  and  of  weavers'  utensils.         Simmonds. 

HED'pN-BERG-ITE,  n.  {Min  )  A  black  opaque 
variety  of  pyroxene,  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  iron,  little  or  no  magnesia,  and  no  alu- 
mina ;  —  so  named  from  L.  Hedenbei-g.     Dana. 

HED'E-RA,  n.  [L.  —  Perhaps  from  Celtic  hedra, 
cord.  Loudo7i.\  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ; 
ivy.  London. 

HED-5;-RA'CE0US  (-shus),  a.  [L.  hederaceus,  hed- 
era,  ivy.]  Relating  to,  or  producing,  ivy.  Bailey. 

HED'5-RAL,  a.     Composed  of  ivy.  Lindley. 

HED-jp-RIF'ipR-GUS,  a.  [L.  hedera,  ivy,  and./ero, 
to  bear.]     Producing  ivy.  Bailey. 

HED-?-R6sE',  a.  \l,.hederosus.'\  Full  of  ivy.  Scott. 

HijD(;;E  (hej),  n.  [A.  S.  hegc,  heag,  or  hag  ;  Dut. 
haag ;  Ger.  hag,  or  hecke  ;  Dan.  hackke ;  Sw. 
hficK ;  Icel.  hagi.  —  It  is  written  hegge  by  Wick- 
liffe  and  Chaucer.]  A  fence  made  of  thorns, 
prickly  bushes,  or  shrubs.  Drayton. 

A  certain  man  planted  a  vineyard,  and  compassed  it  with 
a  hedge.  Mark  xii.  1,  Trans,  of  1551. 

HED^E,  a.  ["  Perhaps  from  a  hedge  or  hedge- 
born  man,  a  man  without  any  known  place  of 
birth."  Johnson.]  Mean  ;  vile  ;  of  the  lowest 
class.    "  A  little,  hedge,  illiterate  vicar."  Swift. 

HEDQE  (hej),  v.  a.     [A.  S.  hegian,  to  hedge.]     [i- 

hedged;  ;>;?.  HEDGING,  HEDGED.] 

1.  To  enclose  with  a  hedge.  "  Those  alleys 
must  be  hedged  at  both  ends."  Bacon. 

2.  To  obstruct ;  to  blockade.  "  I  will  hedge 
up  thy  way  with  thorns."  Hos.  ii.  6. 

3.  To  encircle  for  defence. 

England,  he/lgeil  in  with  the  main.  Sliak. 

4.  To  shut  up  within  an  enclosure.  "  A  law 
to  hedge  in  the  cuCkoo."  Locke. 

5.  To  thrust  or  force,  as  into  a  place  already 
full.     "  To  hedge  me  in."  Shak. 

When  you  arc  sent  on  an  errand,  be  sure  to  hedge  in  some 
business  of  your  own.  Swift, 

JSeg-  "  This  seems  to  be  mistaken  for  edge.  To  edge 


in  is  to  put  in  by  the  way  that  requires  least  room 
but  hcU<re  may  signify  to  thrust  in  with  difftculty   as 
into  a  Aerfu-e."     .Jultnsuii, 

HED(^E,  V,  n,     1.  To  hide  the  head ;  to  withdraw 

into  a  corner ;  to  shift ;  to  skulk  ;  to  creep  slyly. 

1  myself  sometimes  hiding  mine  honor  in  mv  necpssitv 

and  faiii  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  Snd  to  lurch.  ^         ShS^ 

2.  To  bet  on  both  sides,  as  at  horse-races,  so 
as  never  to  incur  great  risks.  Smart. 

HED^E'— BILL,  a.  An  instrument  to  trim  hedges  • 
a  hedging-bill.  jSouth. 

HED^E'-niRn,  n.  A  bird  that  seeks  food  and 
shelter  in  hedges.  Fa7-m.  Ency. 

HEOgJE'-BORN,  a.  Of  no  known  birth  ;  meanly 
born.     "  A  hedge-bom  swain."  ShaL 

HED^E'BOTE,  n.  [hedge  and  bote.]  (Eng.  Law.) 
An  allowance  of  wood  made  to  a  tenant  for  re 
pairing  hedges  or  fences.  ButrilL 

HEn^E'-CREEP-5R,  n.  One  who  skulks,  as  un- 
der hedges,  for  bad  purposes.  Johison. 

HED^E-FU'Ml-TO-RY,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Fumaria.  Ainsworth. 

HEOgiE'-GAR-LlC,  n.  A  plant;  AUiaria  oMci- 
7ialis ;  —  so  named  in  allusion  to  the  smell  of 
the  leaves.  Loudo7i. 

HED^E'HOG,  n.  1,  {Zool.)  An  insectivorous 
quadruped  of  the  genus  En7iaceus,  having  the 
back  covered  with  sharp  strong  spines  about  an 
inch  long,  with  the  power  of  rolling  itself  up  in 
a  ball.  The  common  hedgehog,  or  Erinaceus 
E7t7-opceus,  is  rather  more  than  nine  inches 
long,  and  is  popularly  called  urchin.  BeU. 

2.  A  term  of  reproach.  Shak. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  plant  ha"?ing  curious 
pods  ;  Medicago  intertexta.  Loudon. 

4.  (/c/i.)  The  globe-fish.  Ai7;sworth. 

5.  A  machine  for  removing  mud,  silt,  &c., 
from  rivers.  Simmonds. 

HED(j}E'H6G-THfS'TLE  (-this'sl),  n.  A  name 
common  to  several  species  of  cactus-      W7-ight. 

HEDgJE'HOG-TRE'FOIL,^.  A  kind  of  herb.  Scott. 

HED(?E'-HYS-SOP,  n.  (Bot.)  The  English  name 
of  the  genus  Gratiola.  Loudon. 

HEDGE'-KNIFE,  n.    An  instrument  for  trimming 

hedges.  Farm.  Ency. 

HED^E'LfSS,  a.     Having  no  hedge.  Ogilvie. 

HEIigtE'LONG,  a.    Along  the  hedge.  Dyer. 

HEn^E'-MUS-TARD,  n.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen 
herbaceous  plant  of  several  varieties,  most  of 
which  are  worthless ;  Erysimum.  Loudon. 

HEDgtE'-NET-TLE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  English  name 
for  the  genus  Stachys,  most  of  the  species  of 
■which  are  strong  smelling  weeds.  Loudmi. 

HEp(?E'-NOTE,  n.  The  note  of  a  mere  hedge- 
bird  ;  — applied  contemptuously  to  a  vulgar  style 
of  writing.  Dryden. 

HEDCiJE'-PARS-L^Y,  n.  (Bot.)  A  useless  weed, 
of  several  varieties.  Farm.  Ency. 

HED9E'-PIG,n.     A  young  hedgehog.  Shak. 

HEDQfE'-PRIEST,  n.  A  poor,  mean  priest.  Shak. 

HED(,4'5R,  n.  One  who  makes  or  repairs  hedges. 
"  The  swinked  hedger."  Milton. 

HF.D^E'-RHYME,  n.  Vulgar,  doggerel  rhyme; 
hedger's  rhyme.  Cowley. 

HED^E'-ROW,  n.    A  hedge  of  bushes  in  a  row 

By  hedge-row  elm,  or  hillocks  green.  Milton. 

HED^E'-SCHOOL  fhej'skol),  m.  A  school  assem- 
bled or  kept  besiae  a  hedge  or  in  the  open  air, 
as  in  Ireland.  Carleton. 

HED9E'-SCI§-§OR§  (bSj'sIz-zurz),  w.;)^.  An  in- 
strument for  trimming  hedges.  Booth. 

HED?E'-SPAR-R6W,n.  (Ortiith.)  A  bird  of  the 
genus  Motacilla,  that  lives  in  bushes,  distin- 
guished from  a  sparrow  that  builds  in  thatch. 

HED^E'-STAKE,  n.    A  stake  to  support  a  hedge. 

HEDQE'-WRIT-ER,  n.     A  grub-street  writer;  a 

mean  author.  Smart. 

HED(^'JNG,  n.     Act  of  making  hedges.  Mau7ider. 

h£D(?'ING-BIlL,  n.  A  cutting-hook,  used  in 
making  hedges.  Sid7iey 
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HEDGING-GLOVE 

n£DG'IN0-GL6VE  (-glBv),  n.  A  glove  worn  by 
hedgcrs  ;  daimock.  Farm.  Etui/. 

Hp-I)(')N'|C,  a.  [Or.  fiiov/i,  pleaBure.]  Pertaining 
to  pleasure ;  placing  the  chief  good  in  pleas- 
ure ;  professing  hedonism.  Clarke. 

HfiD'O-NlsM,  n.  [Gr.  iiovO,  plea8ure.][  The  doc- 
trine that  the  chief  good  of  man  lies  ni  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasiirc,  as  taught  by  Aristippus  and 
the  Cyrcnaic  school.  Fleimng. 

HE'DV-PHANE,  n.  An  arsenic-chlorate  of  lead 
and  lime  from  Sweden.  Dana. 

HEED,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  hedan;  Dut.  hoeden  ;  Frs. 
hodn,  or  huda;  Ger.  hMen;  Dan.  hyte,  or  /n/tte.] 
[i.  HKEDEi)  ;  p;a  HEKiHNO,  HBKDKU.]  '1  o  at- 
tend to ;  to  give  or  pay  attention  to ;  to  mind ; 
to  regard ;  to  take  notice  of ;  to  notice. 

With  pleiuure  Argua  the  muaicUn  heeds.         Di-yden. 

HEED,  r.  n.  To  give  or  pay  attention  ;  to  mind ; 
to  consider ;  to  take  care.  IVartan. 

HEED,  n.     1.  Care;  attention;  notice;  regard. 
It  i«  B  wav  of  calling  a  man  a  fool  when  no  heeil  in  jrivon 
to  what  he  iaya.  L'Eslianye. 

2.  Caution  ;  circumspection  ;  wariness  ;  sus- 
picious watch.  "  Let  men  take  heed  of  their 
company."  Shak. 

Take  heed;  have  open  eye;  for  thieves  do  foot  by  night  Shak. 

Syn.  — Seo  Attention,  Care. 

HEED'Fi)L,  a.    1.   Observing;  attentive;  mind- 
ful ;  regardful.     "  His  heedful  ears."         Shak. 
2.  Cautious  ;  suspicious  ;  watchful. 

Give  him  heedful  note; 
For  1  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Careful,  Mindful. 

HEED'fCl-LY,  ad.  In  a  heedful  manner;  with 
caution ;  carefully. 

HEED'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  heed- 
ful ;  caution  ;  vigilance ;  attention.  lyighij. 

tHEED'l-LY,  ad.   Cautiously  ;  heedfully.  Bailey. 

tHEED'J-NESS,  n.    Caution ;  heed.         Spenser. 

UEEU'L(:SS,  a.  Taking  no  heed;  unobscrving; 
inattentive  ;  careless  ;  thoughtless ;  negligent. 
"  The  mind  being  heedless."  Locke. 

Syn.  — See  Negligent. 

HEED'LPSS-LY,  ad.  Carelessly;  negligently; 
inattentively';  thoughtlessly. 

HEED'Lpss-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  heed- 
less ;  carelessness  ;  thoughtlessness.        Locke. 
Syn.  — See  Inadvertence,  Negligence. 
t  HEED'y,  a.  Careful ;  cautious  ;  heedful.  Perry. 

HEEL,  n.  [A.  S.  hel;  Dut.  hiel;  Dan.  hal;  Sw. 
h^il ;  Icel.  h(ell.'\ 

1.  The  hind  part  of  the  foot,  particularly  of 
the  human  foot.  Wiseman. 

2.  The  whole  foot,  particularly  of  animals. 

Not  headlong  half  so  awift  do  coursing  steeds  bestir  their  heels. 

I'haer. 

3.  The  hind  part  of  a  shoe  or  a  stocking. 

4.  Any  thing  shaped  like  a  heel.  "  It  [the 
tool]  has  an  angular  base  or  heel."  Weale. 

5.  A  spur,  as  being  worn  on  the  heel.    Smart. 

6.  The  latter  part ;  the  extremity,  or  the  end, 
of  something  in  progress.  "  The  heel  of  a  ses- 
sion." Wright. 

7.  {Arch.)  The  end  or  foot  of  a  rafter  which 
rests  on  the  wall  plate.  Buchanan. 

8.  {^XaiU.)  The  after-part  of  a  ship's  keel : 
—  the  lower  end  of  a  mast  or  boom  :  —  the  low- 
er end  of  the  stern-pOst.  Dana. 

Heels  overhead,  making  a  somerset:  —  headlong; 
carelessly.  —  JVeck  and  heels,  the  whole  length  of  the 
body. — To  be  at  the  heels  of,  to  pursue  closely:  —  to 
attend  closely.  —  To  be  out  at  heeU,  to  he  worn  out  at 
the  heels,  as  stockings;  to  be  worn  out:  —  to  he  In  a 
bad  condition.  — To  hare  the  heels  of,  to  outrun.  "  My 
horse  had  the  heels  o/him."  Johnson.  — To  lay  by  tlie 
keels,  to  fetter;  to  shackle.  Mdison. — To  show  the 
keels,  to  run  away.  — To  take  to  the  heels,  to  run  away. 

HEEL,  V.  n.     [i.  HEELED  ;  />p.  heelixo,  heelep.] 

1.  To  dance  ;  to  go  round  ;  to  wheel.      Shak. 

2.  (Vatit.)  To  stoop  or  incline  to  either  side, 
as  a  snip.  Falcotier. 

HEEL,  V.  a.     1.  To  arm  a  cock.  Johyison. 

2.  To  add  a  heel  to  ;  as,  "  To  heel  a  boot." 

HEEL'(:R,n.  A  cock  that  strikes  well  with  his 
heels  or  spurs.  Bailey. 
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HEEL'INn,  n.    1.  Act  of  putting  new  heel-pieces 

to  boots  or  shoes.  Simmondt. 

2.  (\aut.)  The  square  part  left  at  the  lower 

end  of  a  mast.  Crabb. 

U£EL'-PI£C£  (-pSa),  n.     1.  Armor  for  the  heels. 

Chesterjield. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather  fixed  on  the  heel  of  a 
boot  or  a  shoe  ;  heel-tap. 

3.  The  concluding  part ;  the  end. 

Just  at  the  heel-piece  of  his  tKwk.  IJoyd. 

HEEL'-PIECE  (-pSs),  V.  a.  To  put  a  heel-piece 
upon.     "  Iltel-piccing  her  shoes."      Arbuthrwt. 

HEEL'-POST,  n.  The  outer  post  in  the  stall  par- 
tition of  a  btablc.  Oguvie. 

HEEL'— tAp,  n.     1.  A  small  piece  of  leather  on 

the  heel  of  a  boot  or  a  shoe  ;  a  heel-piece.  Roget. 

2.  Liquor  left  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass,  llalliwell. 

HEEL'-TAp,  v.  a.  To  put  a  heel-tap  or  heel- 
piece upon ;  to  heel-piece.  Wright. 

HEEL'— TIp,  n.  An  iron  plate  or  protection  for 
the  heels  of  boots  and  shoes.  Simmonds. 

HEEL'— t66l,   n.      A   turner's   tool,   having  an 
acute  cutting  edge  and  an  angular  base.   H  eale. 
HEEN,  n.     A  district.     [China.]  Simmonda. 

HEER,  n.    A  measure  of  yarn.  —  See  Spindle. 

h£fT,  n.     [A.  S.  hefe,  weight ;  hebban,  to  heave.] 
L  t  A.  heaving ;  an  effort. 

He  cracks  hia  gorge,  his  sides, 
"With  violent  hefts.  Shak. 

2.  t  Handle  ;  haft.  "  Blade  and/te/l!."  Waller. 

3.  Weight ;  heaviness.  llalliwell. 

But  if  a  part  of  heaven's  huge  sphere. 
Thou  choose  thy  iwndcrous  h^lt  to  bear.         Gorget,  1C14. 
To  judge  by  tlie  hi^t  or  weight.  IIoUovHxy. 

h£ft,  V.  a.    \i.  HEFTED  ;  pp.  hefting,  hefted.] 

1.  To  lift  up  ;  to  carry  aloft.  [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

2.  To  try  the  weight  of  by  lifting.     [Local, 
Eng. ;  colloquial,  U.  S.]  Ilolloway. 

HEFT'PD,  a.  Moved;  agitated;  —  used  in  com- 
position.    "  Thy  teadiGT -hefted  nature."     Shak. 

t  HEG,  M.    A  f:.'ry;  awitch.  —  See  Hao.    Huloet. 

t  HE9-e-M5N'lC,  >  a.      [Gr.   f,y(piop,K6f ;    fiyi- 

t  HE9-p-MON'l-CAL,  >  pnav,  a  leader.]     Ruling; 

predominant.  "  The  most  prince-like  and  hegc- 

monical  part  of  his  soul."  Fotherhy. 

H(;-(?r'RA,  or  HE^'l-RA  [he-j^'r?,  S.  P.  J.  F.  fc  ; 
he-ji'rsi  or  hfid'je-r?,  fV.  Ja. ;  hed'j?-r?i,  E.  Sm. 
Johnson,  Rees],n.  [At.]  (Chran.)  Tlie  Flight; 
appropriately,  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mec- 
ca, July  16,  A.  D.  622  ;  the  epoch  from  which 
the  Mahometan  era  is  reckoned.  Harris. 

HEIF'gR,  n.  [A.  S.  heahfore,  or  heafre.]  A 
young  cow.  Bacon. 

t  HEIGH  (hi),  interj.    Used  in  encouraging;  hey. 
lleigh,  my  hearts,  cheerly,  cheerly,  my  hearts.  Shak. 

HEIGH'-H6  (hi'lis),  interj.  1.  An  expression  of 
languor,  uneasiness,  or  desire.  Shak. 

2.  Noting  exultation. 

And  heiiih-ho  for  the  honor  of  old  England.       Dryden. 

HEIGHT  (hit)  [hit,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
C. ;  hit  or  hat,  IF.],  n.  [Goth,  hauhitha;  A.  S. 
heahtho,  heatho,  or  hihth  ;  Dut.  hoogte ;  Ger. 
hoheit ;  Dan.  hoide ;  Sw.  hoghet,  highness ;  htjjd, 
height.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  high  ;  elevation. 

Into  what  pit  thou  acest 
From  what  height  fallen.  Milton. 

2.  Space  measured  upwards ;  altitude.  "The 
height  of  the  tower."  Chaucer. 

3.  t  Degree  of  latitude.     "  Guinea   lieth   in 
the  same  neigJit  as  Peru."  Abbot. 

4.  High  place  ;    eminence  ;  summit ;  culmi- 
nating point ;  acme  ;  apex. 

From  Alpine  heights  the  iiither  first  deaccnds.     Dryden. 

5.  Station  of  dignity ;  elevation  of  rank. 

By  him  that  raiacd  me  to  this  careful  height.  5Aait. 

6.  The  utmost  degree ;  crisis.  "  Despair  is  the 
height  of  madness."  Sherlock. 

"i.  Advance   towards   perfection ;   degree    of 
progress;  state  of  excellence. 

Social  dutica  arc  carried  to  greater  height*  by  the  principles 
of  our  religion.  Addison. 

tSg-  "  The  first  of  these  modes  [hit]  is  the  most  gen- 
eral, and  the  last  [bat]  the  most  agreeable  to  the  8|iell- 
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ing.  Milton  was  the  patron  of  the  linrt,  and,  in  bto 
zeal  for  analogy,  aa  Ur.  Johnaon  saya,  apeli  the  w»rd 
htgiUk,  'I'liiH  i«  itlill  tlie  |iruiiuncialiuu  of  tlie  vulgar, 
and  aeema,  at  tirat  aiglil,  the  miokI  agreeable  lu  aual 
ugy  ;  but,  though  the  auuud  ut  the  adjvclive  high  ia 
generally  pritu-rved  in  the  alMlraci  hrigkl,  the  k  is 
alwayH  placed  before  llie  t,  aiid  la  iierfeclly  mute.  Mr. 
Uarrick'a  pronunciation  (and  which  ia  r«naialy  llie 
beat;  waa  kUe.  —  tjee  L)KO(;uilT."     haiker. 

HEI(;HT'EN  (hl'tii),  v.  a.  [i.  MEIOHTBNED;  /)}). 
UEIOHTKNINO,  UKIOHTBNKD.] 

1.  To  raise  ;  to  elevate  ;  to  exalt ;  to  enhance. 

Ilrighlmrd  in  their  thoughts  beyaad 
All  doubt  of  victory.  MHUom. 

2.  To  make  better ;  to  improve  ;  to  meliorate. 
Two  more  [drops]  heightened  it  into  a  perftct  Laogncdoe. 

lidiim. 

3.  To  make  greater ;  to  aggravate ;  to  increase. 
Foreign  state*  used  their  endeavor*  to  kexghttn  oar  coo- 
fusion.  Addimm. 

4.  (Paint.)  To  make  prominent  by  means  of 
touches  of  light  or  brilliant  colors,  as  contrasted 
with  the  shadows.  Brandt. 

Syn.  —  To  keightat  is  to  make  higher.  HtigkUn 
the  value  of  a  thing,  raise  or  enkance  ita  price,  improve 
its  quality,  and  increase  it<*  ({uantity.  The  enonnlly 
of  an  olfenrc  Is  hei/rhtrnrd,  and  the  guilt  of  lite  oflender 
ia  aggrarated,  by  particular  circumstances. 

HEIGUT'EN-^R  (bl'ln-«r),n.  One  who  heightens. 

HEIGHT'f;N-Ing  (hl'tn-lng),  n.     Improvement. 

The  heightenings  of  the  other  [landscape].  Drydrsk. 

II  HEf  NOVS  (ba'nvs)  l^ha'nus,  \V.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. 
R. ;  he'nvs,  8.  Ja.  A.],  a.  [Fr.  haincux;  haine, 
hatred.]  Wicked  in  a  high  degree ;  atrocious  ; 
flagrant ;  flagitious ;  aggravated.  "  A  wicked, 
heinous  fault."  Shak.  "  Most  heinoua  and  ac- 
cursed sacrilege."     Hooker. 

4^  "  Mr.  Sheridan  gives  the  long  sound  of  e  to  the 
first  syllable  of  this  word,  contrary  to  every  diction- 
ary, to  analogy,  and,  I  think,  the  liesl  uaage  ;  which, 
if  I  am  not  uiiHtakcn,  always  gives  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word  the  sound  of  slender  a.  That  this  was 
the  sound  of  this  ryllablc  fornierly,  we  may  gather 
from  the  spelling  of  It ;  for,  in  Charles  the  Aecond'a 
time,  Mr.  Baxter  is  accused  by  .Mr.  Hanvers  of  pubr 
lishing  the  hainous  charge  against  tlie  Baptistit  of  bap- 
tizing naked."     Halker. 

Syn.  —  Heinous,  flagrant,  fagitious,  and  atroeious 
are  epithets  applied  to  crimes  and  violations  of  the 
moral  law.  Heinous  sin  ;  flagrant  deed  ;  Jlagitioiu 
conduct ;  atrocious  murder ;  wicked  action  or  person. 
—  See  Wicked. 

II  HEI'NOrS-Ly  (ha'nns-le),  ad.  Atrociously  ; 
wickedly;  viciously.  Bp.  fVilkitu. 

II  HEI'NOUS-N^SS  (ha'niis-nea),  n.  Atrocious- 
ness ;  wickedness.  Roger*. 

HfclR  (ir),  n.  [L.  hares,  htrredis;  It.  ererfe;  Nor. 
Fr.  hear,  her,  hier,  or  «> ;  Fr.  hoir,  heritier.'] 

1.  {Late.)  One  who  inherits ;  one  who  takes 
an  estate  in  lands  or  tenements  by  descent  from 
another,  as  distinguished  from  an  alienee,  who 
takes  by  deed,  anu  a  devisee,  who  takes  by  will. 

BurrilL 

2.  One  who  receives  any  thing  from  another, 
in  the  manner  of  an  heir.  "  Heirs  of  shame." 
"  Shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  Shak. 

Being  heir*  together  of  the  grace  of  lifk.  I  I'et.  lit  7. 

Heir  apparent,  an  heir  whose  right  of  inheritance  is 
indefeasible,  provided  he  outlive  the  ancestor.  —  Jleir 
presumptire,  one  who,  if  the  ancestor  should  die  im- 
mediately, would,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  be  his 
heir,  but  whose  inheritance  may  be  defeated  by  the 
contingency  of  some  nearer  heir  tteing  born.  Hkiskaw. 

H&IR  (ir),  V.  a.     To  inherit ;  to  succeed  to.     [r.] 

One  only  daughter  heired  the  royal  state.         Drytlrn. 

H£lR-AP-PAR'eN-CY  (Ar-),  n.  The  stiite  of  an 
heir-apparent.  *  West.  Rev. 

H^IR'DQ.M  (ir'dum),  n.  The  state  of  an  heir  :  — 
the  possessions  of  an  heir.     Bp.  Hall.     Burke. 

H&IR'fSS  (Ar'?8),  n.  A  woman  who  inherits  ;  a 
female  heir.  Drgdett. 

h£;IR'L$SS  (Ar'l^s),  a.     Being  without  an  heir. 

HfelR'L6dM  (ir'iam).  n.  [Eng.  heir  and  A.  S. 
geloma,  or  loma,  household  stutf.]  (/>iir.)  Any 
movable  or  personal  chattel  which  by  law  de- 
scends to  the  heir  along  with  the  freehold.  "  An 
heirloom,  or  implement  of  furniture."B/iK'*»/oM<. 

HfelR'SHiP  (Ar'ship),  n.  The  sUte,  character,  or 
privileges  of  an  heir.  Aytiffe. 
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HELAMYS 

HKL'A-MYS,  n.    [Gr.  iXXSs,  or  ildg, 
a  fawn,  and  fivs,  a  mouse.]    {Zo- 
*>/.)  A  rodent  animal,  of  the  rat 
family,   found    at   the   Cape   of 
Good  Hope,  resembling  a  hare 
in  size  and  color,  but 
having  a  long  tail,  and 
inhabiting  deep  bur- 
rows ;    the    jumping- 
rat,  or  jumpmg-hare; 
Pedetes  capensis. 

Eng.  Cyc.      Helamys  (^Pedetes  capensis). 

HEL'BpH,  n.  An  agricultural  seed  with  a  some- 
what bitter  taste,  the  flour  of  which  is  mixed 
with  dourah  by  the  laborers  of  Egypt.  Simmonds. 

HELD,  i.  &  p.  from  hold.     See  Hold. 

fHELE,  V.  a.  [M.  Goth,  huljan;  A.  S.  helan.'] 
To  hide  ;  to  conceal.  Gower. 

riBL'5-NiNE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  obtained 
from  Inula  helenium,  or  elecampane,  by  treat- 
ing the  fresh  root  with  hot  alcohol.        JBrande. 

fHE'LJlR,  n.    A  slater.  —  See  Hellier.     Todd. 

HE'Lj-AO,  )  (i^      [Gt.  iihaKoq;    17^.105,  the  sun ; 

Iip-LI'A-CAL,  >  Ft.  helinque.]  {Ancient  Astroti.) 
Kelating  "to  the  sun  as  respects  emerging  out  of 
or  falling  into  his  rays  at  the  time  of  rising  or 
setting.  "  The  heliacal  rising  of  the  star  So- 
this."  Coventry. 

Hg-Ll'A-CAL-LY,  ad.  (Ancient  Astroti.)  A  star  is 
said  to  rise  hetiacally  when,  after  being  in  con- 
junction with  the  sun,  and  consequently  invisi- 
ble, it  rises  so  soon  before  the  sun  as  to  be  visible 
in  the  eastern  horizon  in  the  morning  twilight ; 
and  it  is  said  to  set  heliacally  when  the  sun  ap- 
proaches so  near  to  it  that  it  is  lost  in  his  light, 
or  ceases  to  be  visible  in  the  western  horizon 
when  he  has  disappeared.  Brayide. 

HE-LI- Jj\r' THE-M UM,  n.  [Gr.  ^^lof,  the  sun, 
and  avQffiov,  a  flower.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
of  many  species  ;  the  sun-rose.  Loudon. 

HE-U-AN'THUS,  n.  [Gr.  r)}.to(,  the  sun,  and  au- 
Oos,  a  flower.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  many 
species ;  the  sunflower.  Hamilton. 

HEL'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  eh^,  UtKOi,  any  thing  twisted 
or  spiral.]  Having  inany  circumvolutions  ;  spi- 
ral ;  winding.  iVilkins. 

Hg-Lig'j-FORM,  a.  Shaped  like  the  helix,  or 
snail-shell.  Maunder. 

HEL'I-CINE  (19),  a.  (Anat.)  Relating  to,  or  re- 
sembling, a  tendril.  Dunglison. 

HEL'l-ClTE  (19),  w.  {Pal.')  A  spiral-shelled  fos- 
sil ;  fossil  remains  of  the  helix.  Smart. 

HEL'l-COID,  n.  [Gr.  iXtKon^ng  ;  eh^,  V.iKog,  any 
thing  spiral,  and  (7(5of,  form ;  Fr.  helicoHle.] 
{Geom.)  A  warped  surface,  which  may  be  gen- 
erated by  a  straight  line  moving  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  each  point  of  it  shall  have  a  uniform 
motion  in  the  direction  of  a  fixed  straight  line, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  uniform  angular  motion 
about  it.  Davies  &;  Peck. 

HEL'l-COID,  a.  {Bot.)  Coiled  like  a  helix  or 
snail-shell.  Gray. 

HEL-I-C6M'5-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  chl,  UiKog,  any  thing 
twisted  or  spiral,  and  iihpov,  a  measure.]  {Ge- 
om.) The  art  of  drawing  or  measuring  spiral 
lines  on  a  plane.  .  Crabb. 

HEL-I-c6'N{-AN,  a.  {Geoff.)  Relating  to  Heli- 
con, a  famous  mountain  in  Boeotia  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  Booth. 

HEL-I-C6s'0-PHV,  n.  [Gr.  Ui^,  'iXtKog,  any  thing 
twisted  or  spiral,  and  aoipia,  skill ;  Fr.  htlicoso- 
phie.]     Helicometry.     [u.]  Bailey. 

t  HE'LING,  n.  [A.  S.  helan,  to  cover.]  The  cov- 
ering of  a  roof.  —  See  Hilling.  Todd. 

HE-Ll-Q-CEN'TRIC  )  „.     ^Qt.  f,hog,  the  sun, 

HE-LI-0-CEN'TRI-CAL,  )  and  kIvtoov,  centre  ;  Fr. 
heliocentnque.l  {Astron.)  Relating  to  the  sun's 
centre  ;  appearing  as  if  seen  from  the  sun's 
centre.  Airy. 

Heliocentric  place,  the  place  or  point  of  the  ecliptic 
in  which  a  planer  would  appear  to  a  spectator  at  the 
centre  of  the  sun.  —  Heliocentric  latitude,  the  angle 
made  by  a  line,  joining  the  centre  of  a  planet  and  the 
centre  of  the   sun,  with  the  ecliptic.  —  Heliocentric 
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longitude,  the  distance  of  a  planet  from  the  first  point 
of  Aries,  as  seen  from  the  sun  and  measured  un  tlie 
ecliptic. 

HE-LI-6iCH'RO-MY,  n.  [Gr.  r,Xtoi,  the  sun,  and 
^(liiija,  color.]  The  process  by  which  photo- 
graphic pictures  in  their  natural  colors  are  ob- 

Fairholt. 


I  a.     Pertaining  to  heli- 

>  ography ;    as,   "  lielio- 

Diamond. 

[Gr.  rihos,  the  sun,  and 


tained 

he-L{-o-grAph'ic, 
he-li-o-graph'j-cal, 

graphic  engraving.'' 

HE-LI-6g'RA-PHY,  n. 
Ypii(poi,  to  describe.] 

1.  A  description  of  the  sun.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  art  of  fixing  the  images  made  by  the 
camera-oLscura.  Smart. 

HE'Lj-diD,  o.  Helicoid.  —  See  Helicoid.  Harris. 

HE-Ll-OL'A-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  fihos,  the  sun,  and  Xa- 
rpivu),  to  worship.]  One  who  worships  the  sun  ; 
a  worshipper  of  the  sun.  Wright. 

HE-LI-OL'A-TRY,  7i.  [Gr.  vhos,  the  sun,  and  Xa- 
rpiia,  worship,  j  The  worship  of  the  sun.  Smart. 

HE-LJ-OM'e-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  r)hos,  the  sun,  and 
ftirpov,  a  measure.]  A  kind  of  micrometer  for 
measuring  the  diameters  of  the  sun,  moon,  &c. 

HE-LI-  OR-JVl  'JVM, 
n.  pi.'  [Gr.  fjMos, 
the  sun,  andopvis, 
a  bird.]  (  Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order 
Atiseres  and  fam- 
ily Colynibidce ; 
sun-grebes.  Gray.  Podica  Senegalensis. 

HE'LI-0-SC6PE,  n.  [Gr.  ^P.ioj,  the  sun,  and  <rra- 
tt/w,  to  view ;  Fr.  helioscope.']  A  sort  of  tele- 
scope fitted  so  as  to  look  on  the  body  of  the  sun 
without  hurting  the  eyes.  Harris. 

HE'LI-O-STAt,  n.  [Gr.  ^^105,  the  sxm,  and  (jrarSi, 
standing]  {Optics.)  An  instrument  used  for 
the  purpose  of  obviating,  in  optical  experiments, 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  continual 
change  of  the  direction  of  the  solar  rays,  by  re- 
flecting them  in  the  same  straight  line.  Brande. 

HE'LJ-O-TROPE,  n.  [Gr.  !,hoTp6mov ;  U'os,  the 
sun,  and  rpoTr/j,  a  turning ;  rpinu),  to  turn  ;  L. 
hcliotropium ;  Fr.  heliotrope.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  sweet-scented  plant,  having  flow- 
(?rs  said  to  turn  towards  the  sun  ;  turnsole. 

They  [flatterers]  are  like  the  heliotrope;  they  open  only 
towards  the  sun.  Gar.  0/  the  Tongue. 

2.  {Min.)  A  deep-green,  silicious  mineral, 
with  red  spots  ;  the  bloodstone.    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

3.  (Astron.)  An  ancient  instrument  for  show- 
ing when  the  sun  arrived  at  the  tropics  and  the 
equinoctial  points.  Smart. 

4.  An  instrument,  or  small  mirror,  which 
reflects  the  sun's  rays,  used  in  trigonometrical 
surveying.  Francis. 

HEL-J-SPHER'JC,  ^^    Winding  spirally  round 

HEL-I-SPHER'I-CAL,  )  the  pole  of  the  sphere  :  — 

noting  the  rhomb  line  in  navigation.        Harris. 

HE'LIX  [he'liks,  W.  P.  .Ta.  C.  \Vb. ;  hel'iks,  Sm.], 
n. ;  pi.  HfiL'i-cii^.  [Gr.  Ui^,  any  thing  twisted 
or  spiral ;  L.  helix.] 

1.  Any  thing  of  spiral  form  ;  a  spiral  line. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  smaller  scroll  or  volute  under 
the  flowers  of  a  Corinthian  capital.  Weale. 

3.  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  pulmobranchiate  gas- 
teropods  having  spiral  shells  ;  the  snail: — the 
shell  of  the  snail.  Eng.  Cyc. 

4.  (Anat.)  The  reflected  margin  of  the  exter- 
nal ear.  Brande. 

HELL,  n.  [A.  S.  hell,  or  hel ;  helan,  to  cover  or 
conceal ;  Dut.  hcl,  or  helle  ;  Frs.  hoi;  Ger.  holle; 
Icel.  hel;  helia,  death,  or  the  goddess  of  death. 
— "  The  old  IJalla,  or  Walhalla,  the  abode  of 
death  of  the  northern  nations,  may  be  the  origin 
of  hell."  Bosworth.  —  "Hell  hath  like  apt  ap- 
pellation [as  heaven]  as  being  helled  over,  — 
that  is  to  say,  hidden  or  covered  in  low  obscuri- 
ty."    'Verstegan.] 

1.  The  region  of  the  dead ;  the  grave  ;  hades. 
"  He  descended  into  hell."  Apostks'  Creed.  "  I 
will  go  down  into  hell."      Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  1609. 

2.  The  place  of  the  devil  and  wicked  souls  or 
spirits  ;  the  abode  of  the  wicked  after  death. 
"  The  devils  of  hell."  Robert  of  Gloucester. 


HELL-HAUNTED    ^. 

Though  our  word  heM.  in  its  orieinal  signiflcation  wii* 
more  adapted  to  express  the  sense  of  ,;'J,/j  thanofythvT 
It  IS  not  so  now.  When  we  speak  as  (Christians,  we  always 
express  by  it  the  place  of  punishment  of  the  wicked  after 
t„IL^*'Ji"^'?Ij"''j»V^.''"*'  *^  opposed  to  heaven,  the  place  of  Uii 
reward  of  the  righteous.  jj^,  CampbeS. 

3.  Wicked  spirits  ;  the  infernal  powers. 

Much  danger  first,  much  toil,  did  he  sustain 

While  Saul  and  hell  crossed  his  strong  fate  iu  vain.     Cowley, 

4.  t  A  dungeon  in  a  prison.  Johnson. 

5.  A  receptacle  of  the  shreds  of  a  tailor,  or  of 
the  broken  types  of  a  printer.  Hudibras. 

6.  A  gaming-house.  SmaH. 
t  HELL,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  helan.]     To  overwhelm. 

Spenser. 


Else  would  the  waters  overflow  the  lands. 
And  tire  devour  the  air,  and  hell  them  quite. 


HEL-LA-BA-L66',  n.     See  Hali,abaloo. 

HELL'-BEN-DfR,  n.  (Herp.)  The  common  name 
of  a  large  North  American  salamander  ;  MemK 
potna  AlleghanienMs.  Ilolhrook. 

HELL'-BLAck  (-biak),  a.    Black  as  hell.     Shak. 

HELL'-BORN,  a.    Born  of,  or  in,  hell.     Spenser. 

HELL'-BRED,  a.     Produced  in  hell.  Spenser. 

HELL'-BREH'ED  (-briid),  a.     Brewed  in  hell. 

Hence  with  thy  hell-brewed  opiate.  Hilton. 

HELL'-BROTH,  n.  A  composition  boiled  up  for 
infernal  purposes.  Shak. 

t  HELL'-CAt,  n.    A  witch  ;  a  hag.      Middleton. 

HELL'-CON-FOUND'jNG,  a.  Vanquishing  the 
power  of  hell.  Beaumont. 

HELL '-DOOMED,  o.  Consigned  to  hell.     Milton. 

HEL'Lg-BORE,-  n.    [Gr.  i/Mpopog ;  L.  helleborus.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  medicinal  plants  ;  —  Hel- 
leborus ;  —  including  the  Helleborus  niger,  black 
hellebore,  or  Christmas  rose.  Loudon. 

2.  A  genus  of  medicinal  plants  ;  Veratrtim 
or  false  hellebore  ;  —  including  the  Veratrum 
viride,  white  hellebore,  or  Indian  poke.      Gray. 

HEL'L?-BO-RINE,  n.  (Bot.)  Bastard  hellebore; 
the  Arethvsa  bulbosa  of  Linnaeus.  Wright. 

HEL'Lp-BO-RI§M,  n.  A  preparation  of  hellebore. 

In  vain  should  the  physician  attempt,  with  all  his  medi- 
cines and  helleborisms.  Ferrand. 

HfL-LE'NI-AN,  a.    Same  as  Hellenic.     Craig. 

HEL'L^-NIC,  or  H^L-LEN'IC  [hel'le-nik,  Ja.  K.  R. 
Todd;  liel-le'njk,  .Sm. ;  hel-len'jk,  C.Wr.  Wb.], 
a.  [Gr.  "E//;/i'ix(is  ;  "i^i.hiv,  Hellen,  son  of  Deu- 
calion ;  'E//>7i'f5,  descendants  of  Hellen,  or 
Greeks  ;  Fix  Hellmique.]  Relating  to  the  Hel- 
lenes or  Greeks  ;  Grecian.  "  To  be  deprived  of 
Hellenic  learning."  Milton. 

HEL'L5-NI§M,  n.  [Gr.  '-KUriviaiiSg  ;  Fr.  Ilelli- 
nisme.]   A  Greek  idiom  ;  a  Grecism.    Addison. 

HEL'Lip-NiST,  n.  [Gr,  'E.nriviCTf,f  ;  Fr.  HelU- 
niste.] 

1.  A  Jew  who  used  the  Greek  language  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  Gregory. 

2.  One  skilled  in  the  Greek  language.  "The 
critical  Hellenist."  Dalgarno. 

HEL-L?-NIS'TIC,         )  „.       j-pr.     Hellhiistique.] 
HEL-L?-NIS'Tl-CAL,  )  Relating    to    the    Helle- 
nists.    "The  Hellenistical  d.ia\cct."  Fell. 

HEL-L5-NTs'T1-CAL-LY,  ad.  According  to  the 
Hellenistic  dialect.      *  Gregory. 

HEL-L^-NI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  Hellenizing; 
the  use  of  the  Greek  language.  Athemeum. 

HEL'L^-NIZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  'E/A^W^w.]  To  use  the 
Greek  language.  Hammond. 

HEL-L^S-PON'TjNE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Hel- 
lespont. Mitford. 

HELL'-FIRE,  n.  The  fire  of  hell ;  the  torments 
of  hell.  Milton. 

HELL'-GATE,  n.  The  gate,  portal,  or  entrance 
of  hell.     "  Fast  by  hell-gate."  Milton. 

HELL'-g6v-^;RNED,  a.  Directed  by  hell.    Shak- 

HELL'— HAg,  n.    A  hag  of  hell.    Bp.  Richardson. 

HELL'-HARD-ENED  (-dnd),  a.  Rendered  callous 
by  hell.  Watts. 

HELL'-HAT-?D,  a.     Abhorred  like  hell.      Shak. 

HELL'-HAUNT-?D,  a.  Haunted  by  the  devil. 
"  This  hell-haunted  grove."  Dryden. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,   i,  long ;    A,  E,  I,  6,  \J,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HilR,  HER; 
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fllfiLli'HOOD  (-hfld),  n.  The  state  or  condition 
of  hell.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

IIBLL'-UoOnD,  M.     1.  A  dog  of  hell.  Shak. 

2.  All  agent  of  hell.  Milton. 

3.  A  profligate  ;  a  miscreant.         Beau.  Sj  Fl. 

tllKl/LJ-pil,  n.  [A.  S.  helun,  to  cover.  —  See 
lli;i,K,  and  IIelku.]     A  slater  ;  a  tiler.    Usher. 

HKI.L'lSir,  rt.     1.  Relating  to  hell.     "  Hellish  ti- 

tie."  Sidney.  "  Vanquish /ie/Z/s/t  wiles."  Milton. 

2.  Having  the  onalities  of  hell ;  verj'  wicked  ; 

infernal;  detestable.  " //eZ/wA  breasts."  South. 

HKLL'|SH-LY,  orf.  In  a  hellish  manner;  infer- 
nally ;  wicltedly  ;  detestably.  Bp.  Bailoic. 

HKLL'ISH-NESS,  n.  Extreme  wickedness;  ab- 
horred qualities.  Beaumont. 

IIKLL'ITE,  n.  One  who  frequents  a  gambling- 
house,     [k.]  Gi'ant. 

HfiLL'-KITE,  n.  A  kite  of  infernal  breed.   Shuk. 

'HKLL'WARD,  arf.    Towards  hell.  Pope. 

t  nftLL'Y,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  hell ;  infer- 
nal.    "' //e%  haunts."  Mir.  for  Mag. 

HELM.  [A.  S.  helm.]  An  affix  signifying  de- 
fence ;  as,  'Ea.dhelm,  happy  defence.        Gibson. 

IlfiL.M,  n.  1.  [^A.  S.,  Dut.,  <Sr  Get.  helm;  Dan. 
hielm  ;  Sw.  hjelm  ;  Icel.  htalmr.]  A  covering 
for  the  head  in  war  ;  a  head-piece  ;  a  helmet ; 
a  morion.     "  With  plumed  helm."  Shak. 

The  biilM!  clung,  crying,  to  his  nurse's  breast. 

Scared  at  the  uazzluig  helm  and  nodding  crest.       Fope. 

2.  The  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  that  bears  the 
crest.     "  Helms,  crests,  mantles."  Camden. 

3.  The  upper  part  or  covering  of  something, 
as  of  a  retort.  Boyle. 

HfiLM,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  helma ;  Dut.  <Sr  Ger.  helm.]  The 
instrument  or  apparatus  by  which  a  vessel  is 
steered,  including  the  rudder,  tiller,  wheel,  &c. ; 
—  sometimes  applied  especially  to  the  tiller. 

Ships  in  storms  tlicir  hehns  and  anchors  lost.     Denham. 

2.  The  station  of  government ;  the  post  of 
command.  "  Let  those  at  the  helm  contrive  it 
bettor."  Swift. 

Down  with  the  helm,  (JWiut.)  an  order  to  push  the 
helm  to  leeward,  in  order  to  put  the  ship  about,  or  to 
lay  her  to  windward.  —  Ease  or  bear  up  the  helm,  an 
order  to  let  the  ship  go  more  large  before  the  wind. — 
Helm  a-mitlships,  or  right  the  helm,  an  order  to  keep  the 
helm  even  with  the  middle  of  the  ship.  —  Port  the 
helm,  an  order  to  put  the  helm  over  the  left  side  of  the 
ship. —  Starboard  the  helm,  an  order  to  put  the  helm 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ship.  .Afar.  Diet. 

t  FifiLM,  V.  a.  To  guide  ;  to  conduct.  "  The  busi- 
ness he  hath  helmed."  Shak. 

IlfiLM'A^E,  n.    Guidance,     [r.]        H.  Laurens. 

HELMED  (hSl'm^d  w  hfilmd),  a.  Furnished  with  a 
helm  or  head-piece.  "  Helmed  cherubim. "Jl/jfton. 

HfiL'MpT,  n.    [A.  S.  helm.  —  ^ec  Helm.] 

1.  Armor  for  the  head ;  a  helm ;  a  morion  ;  a 
head-piece. 

lMniet»  were  anciently  formed  of  various  materials,  but 
chiefly  of  skins  of  beasts,  brass  and  iron.  lirandc. 

2.  A  kind  of  pigeon. 

3.  {Bot.)  An  arched  concave  petal 
or  sepal ;  the  hooded  upper  lip  of  a 
flower. 

H  F:l'MPT-5D,  a.    "Wearing  a  helmet. 
Beau.  Sj  Fl. 
FlfcL'MgT-FL()\V'5R,  n.     A  plant  and  its  flower  ; 
the  aconite  or  wolFs-bane.  Crabb. 

UfiL'MeT-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.  (Bat.)  Shaped 
like  a  helmet ;  galeate.  Ogilvie. 

H?L-MIN'THA-g0GUE  (hel-mtn'th9-g5g),  «.  fGr. 
Hfuvi,  l?.iitv6d(,  a  worm,  and  dyu),  to  lead.]  (Med.) 
Medicine  to  expel  worms.  Scott. 

H£L-M|N-Tni'A-SlS,  n.  [Or.  iXfiivOidu),  to  suffer 
from  worms ;  U/tivt,  iXiitvSos,  a  worm.]  (Med.) 
A  disease  in  which  worms  or  their  larvte  are 
bred  under  the  skin.  Hoblyn. 

H?L-MlN'TH|C,  a.  [Gr.  IXfLtvi,  iX^iiSdi,  a  worm.] 
Relating  to  worma-  Thmynson. 

U^L-Ml.V'THlC,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  for  ex- 
pelling worms.  Wright. 

UPL-mTn'THoId,  a.  [Gr.  IXpm,  iXfuvBdi,  a  worm, 
and  (J6o{,  form.]     Worm-shaped.         Maunder. 


H^r^MlN'THO-LlTE,  n.  fOr.  tX^tvf,  IX^,v(Ut,  a 
worm,  and  XiOof,  a  stone.]  (l/t'n.)  Fossil  re- 
mains of  worms.  Uamilton. 

HftL-M|N-THO-L69'|C,         f  «.     [Or.  iXp.vf,  IX- 

HftL-M|N-TH9-LO^}'|-C.\L,,)  ttiv<i6(,  a  worm,  and 

Xiyof,  a  discourse]     Pertaining  to  hclniinthol- 

ogy,  to  worms,  or  to  their  history.        Muutider. 

HfiL-MIN-THOL'Q-ylST,  n.  One  who  is  versed 
in  the  natural  history  of  worms.  Ogilrie. 

HfiL-MlN-THrtL'Q-CJY,  n.  [Gr.  Z^lfiivf,  IXpivOdf,  a 
worm,  and  Xiyo(,  a  (liscourse  ;  Fr.  /lelmintholo- 
gie.]     The  natural  history  of  worms.      Brande. 

HELM'LgSS,  a.    Destitute  of  a  helm,      Fairfax. 

H£LM§'MAN,n.  One  who  manages  the  helm.  7Wd. 

h6l.M'WIND,  n.  A  kind  of  wind  in  some  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  England.  Bum. 

HfiL'QT  [heV ot,  K.  Sm.;  hs'Utt,  Wb.  Davis],  n. 
[Gr.  KU(i>ti(,'  the  inhabitants  of  'EXXot  or  Helos, 
a  Laconian  town  conquered  by  the  Spartans, 
who  made  all  the  prisoners  slaves  ;  L.  helotes.] 
A  Spartan  slave ;  a  slave.  Bp.  Wren. 

HEL'OT-I§M,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  helots; 
slavery ;  serfdom  ;  servitude.  Ed.  Rev. 

HELP,  V.  a.  [Goth,  hilpan ;  A.  S.  helpan ;  Dut. 
helpen  ;  Ger.  helfen ;  Dan.  hielpe ;  Sw.  hjelpa.] 
\i.  helped;  pp.  HELPING,  HELPED  —  formerly 
nolpen,  which  is  now  obsolete.] 

1.  To  assist ;  to  support ;  to  aid. 

God  helped  him  against  the  Philistines.      2  Chron.  zxvi.  7. 

2.  To  relieve  ;  to  succor  ;  to  serve. 

Help  and  ease  them,  but  by  no  means  bemoan  them.    Locke. 

3.  To  cure ;  to  heal.  "  The  true  calamus 
helps  coughs."  Gerard. 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness.  Shak. 

4.  To  change  for  the  better ;  to  remedy. 
Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help.  Shak. 

5.  To  prevent ;  to  hinder. 

If  they  take  ofii^nce  when  wc  give  none,  it  is  a  thing  we 
cannot  help.  Sanderson. 

6.  To  refrain  from ;  to  forbear  ;  to  avoid. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  the  resemblance  betwixt  him 
and  our  author.  J'ojie. 

To  help  off,  to  assist  in  ridding.  "To  help  off  their 
time."  Locke.  — To  help  out,  to  relieve  from  difficul- 
ty.—  To  help  over,  to  enable  to  surmount.  —  To  help  to, 
to  supply  or  furnish  with.  "  The  man  can  help  him 
to  his  oxen  again."  V Estrange.  —  To  present  at  table. 

Syn.  —  To  help  is  a  more  general  term  than  assist. 
A  person  ishelpedin  labor  or  in  difficulty,  and  assisted 
in  study  or  in  the  performance  of  some  work.  Help  a 
laborer,  assist  a  student;  assist  or  aid  a  combatant; 
relieDe  a  suffiarer ;  succor  those  who  are  in  danger; 
support  the  weak.  —  See  Aio,  Coadjutor. 

HELP,  V.  n.     To  contribute  assistance. 

Discreet  followers  and  servants  help  much  to  reputation. 

Baccni. 

To  help  out,  to  bring  a  supply.  "  Some,  wanting 
the  talent  to  write,  made  it  tlieir  care  that  the  actors 
should  help  out  where  the  Muses  fciiled."  Rijmer. 

HfiLP,  n.  [A.  S.  help;  Dut.  hulp  ;  Frs.  help;  Ger. 
hillfe  ;  Dan.  hiclp  ;   Sw.  hjelp ;  Icel.  hialp.] 

1.  Assistance  ;  aid  ;  support ;  succor.  "  My 
help  cometh  from  the  Lord."  Ps.  cxxi.  i. 

.  2.  He  who,  or  that  which,  gives  help.     *'  He 
is  their  help  and  their  shield.  Ps.  cxv.  9. 

3.  Remedy.     "  No  help  for  it."  Holder. 

4.  A  hired  servant,  particularly  a  female  ser- 
vp,nt ;  a  domestic  ;  a  helper.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Pickering. 

HfiLP'gR,  n.  1.  One  who  helps ;  an  assistant ; 
an  auxiliary ;  an  aider ;  coadjutor.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  One  that  supplies  with  any  thing  wanted; 
a  provider.  "  And  helper  to  a  husband."    Shak. 

HfiLP'-FfiL-LOW,  n.  A  colleague  ;  a  partner  or 
associate.  "  An  help-fellow  of  our  office."  Udal. 

HELP'FI)l,  a.  1.  Giving  help;  aiding;  useful. 
"  Helpful  swords."  Shak. 

2.  Wholesome ;  salutary ;  beneficial ;  effica- 
cious.    "  Helpful  medicines."  Raleigh. 

HfiLP'F^yL-NESS,  n.    Assistance  ;  usefulness. 

Acts  of  charity  and  helpfulnets  towards  them.         Wilkin*. 

HfiLP'LpSS,  a.  1.  Destitute  of  help ;  without 
aid ;  wanting  assistance. 

How  shall  I  tlien  your  helplem  fame  defbnd?  Pope. 

2.  Wanting  power  to  succor  one's  self;  weak. 

Thou  tutelary  Mend  of  hdpU*>  men.  Cowper. 


3.  t  Admitting  no  help ;  irremediable.  "Help- 
lets  harms."  Spenser. 

Hf:LP'L58H-LY,  ad.  In  a  helpless  manner;  with- 
out ability  ;  with(mt  succor.  Kyd. 

HftLP'LpHS-NftHfl,  n.  Want  of  ability ;  want  of 
succor  in  one's  self;  weakness.  Warton. 

HfiLP'MATE,  n.  [From  help  and  mate;  or  a  cor- 
ruption of  help  and  meet.  "  1  will  make  an 
help  meet  for  him."  Gen.  ii.  18.  —  "The  near- 
ness of  the  ))hra8e,  in  point  of  sound,  suggei>tin(t 
the  name  by  a  sort  of  lucky  misuke."  Smart.] 
A  companion  ;  a  partner;  a  consort;  a  wife;  a 
helpmeet. 

The  I>acedeinonian«  were  obliged  to  ehooM  thdr  hehmatn 
In  the  dork.  SmoUell. 

HfcLP'MEET,  n.  [From  help  and  meet.]  A  part- 
ner ;  a  consort ;  a  wife  ;  a  helpmate.       Mtlton. 

She  was  just  the  helpmeet  for  Perthes.  Kc.  Rn. 

"The  Minisk-r'a  Ikliimeet,"  the  title  of  a  memoir  of  Mn. 
Liefehild,  by  her  husband,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ue&bild. 

HfiL'TtR-SKeL'TgR.  ad.  [Of  uncertain  etymol- 
ogy. Skinner  suggests  Dut.  heel,  wholly,  ter, 
to,  and  schotteren,  to  scatter.  —  "  Helter-skelter 
is  halter  loose,  halter  broken.  L.  ejfretuUe." 
Brockett.  Others  suggest  L.  hie  el  aliter.  —  L. 
hiUiriter  et  celeriter,  gayly  and  quickly.  GiM«.] 
In  a  hurry  ;  without  order ;  in  confusion.  Shak. 

tHfiL'V-6,  n.     [L.]     A  glutton.  Brown. 

HfiLVE,  n.  [A.  S.  helf.]  The  handle  of  an  axe 
or  a  hatchet.  Deut.  xix.  5. 

H6lve,  r.  a.    To  fit  with  a  helve.  Cotgrare. 

HfiL'veR,  n.  (Mining.)  The  handle  of  a  tool; 
helve.  Brande. 

H^L-VfiT'JC,  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  Helvetia,  or 
Switzerland.  Murray. 

H6l'V|NE,  n.  [Gr.  ^Xio(,  the  sun  ;  in  allusion  to 
its  yellow  color.]  (Min.)  A  yellowish,  crystal- 
lized mineral,  composed  of  the  silicates  of  man- 
ganese, glucina,  and  iron.  Dana. 

HfiLX'INE,  n.  [Gr.  ZXku>,  tX^u,  to  trail.]  (Bot.)  A 
plant  having  leaves  like  those  of  ivy.         Crabb. 

tUfiM,j»ron.    Them.  Spenser. 

HfiM,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  hem.]  The  edge  of  a  garment 
doubled  and  sewed.  Wiseman. 

2.  Border;  margin;  edge.  "The  very  hem 
of  the  sea."  Shak. 

3.  [See  Hem,  r.  n.]  The  noise  uttered  by  a 
sudden  expiration  of  the  breath.  "  His  morn- 
ing hems.'  Addison. 

HEM,  V.  a.    [i.  HEMMED  ;  pp.  HEMMING,  HEMMED.] 

1.  To  close  by  a  hem  or  double  border  sewea 
together,  as  the  edge  of  cloth.  Spenser. 

2.  To  border ;  to  edge  ;  to  skirt ;  to  surround. 

All  the  skirt  about 
Was  hemmed  with  golden  fVinge.  Spetarr. 

To  hem  in,  about,  or  around,  to  enclose  :  to  environ  ; 
to  cuntine. 

So  was  it  henuned  in  by  woody  hills.  Sid»e0. 

The  great  Jerusalem 
With  valiant  squadrons  tvund  atxHit  to  Mem.       Fairfax. 

HEM,  f.  n.    [Dut.  hemmen.]    To  utter  hems  or  a 

stammering  noise.  Shak. 

At  which  all  the  house  hemmed  and  laughed.         HatielL 

HEM,  interj.  [L.]  An  exclamation  of  which  the  ut- 
terance is  a  sort  of  half-voluntary  cough.  Shak. 

Hem  I  Sir,  if  you  pleaae  to  give  me,  tie,  Gmgrrre. 

H6m'A-€HATE,  n.  [Gr.  alpa,  blood,  and  ix^rm, 
agate.]  (Min.)  A  species  of  agate  of  a  blood 
color.  Ogilrie. 

h6m-A-DY-NA-M0M'5-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  alua,  blood, 
hhvapii,  power,  and  fir(,oy,  a  measure.]  A  con- 
trivance for  ascertaining  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  in  the  arteries.  Wright, 

HE-mJjv'  THUS,  n.  [Gr.  aTfia,  blood,  and  Jrfloj,  a 
fiower.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  ornamental  bulbous 
plants ;  the  blood-flower.  Loudon. 

h6m-AS-TAT'|-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  a]pa,  blood,  and 
arariicdi,  causing  to  stand.]  Relating  to  the 
weight  of  the  blood.  WrighL 

HfiM'A-THERM,  n.  [Gr.  ai,ia,  blood,  and  Olofit, 
heat.]  (Zor,l.)  A  name  given  by  Latreille  to  an 
animal  having  warm  blood.  Brands. 

HftM'A-TL\E,  n.  [Gr.  nJjio,  ai^ar^, blood.]  (Chem.\ 
The  coloring  principle  of  logwood.         Brande. 
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HEM'A-TITE,  n.  [Gr.  ai/iaTirris,  blood-like  ;  ajfta, 
a'tftaToi,  blood  ;  Fr.  hematite.l  (3/iw.)  A  variety 
of  native  oxide  of  iron,  including  specular  iron 
and  red  iron  ore  ;  the  blood-stone. 

Brown  hematite,  brown  iron  ore  ;  hydrous  peroxide 
of  iron.  —  Red  hematite,  a  variety  of  hematite  of  a  sub- 
metallic  or  non-metallic  lustre  ;  librous  red  iron  ore. 

Dana. 

HEM-A-TIT'JC,  a.  Relating  to  hematite  or  the 
blood-stone.  Cleaveland. 

HP-MAT'O-CELE,  n.  (jGr.  alfia,  ai/aardj,  blood, 
and  Kt'ilt],  a  tumor ;  Fr.  hematocele.]  (Med.) 
Hernia  from  extravasation  of  blood.       Uoblyn. 

HEM-A-TOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  al^a,  alftardi,  blood, 
and  Xdyoi,  a  discburse ;  Fr.  hematoloffie.]  {Med.) 
The  doctrine  of  the  blood.  Dunglison. 

H5-MAT'0-SJNE,  n.  [Gr.  alpia,  al/iarSi,  blood.] 
{Chem.)  The  red,  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  ; 
—  written  also  hcematosine.  Brande. 

HEM-A-T6X'Y-LTNE,  n.  [Gr.  miia,  alitards,  blood, 
and  "^^6f,  sharp.]  (Chem.)  The  coloring  prin- 
ciple of  logwood  ;  hematine.  Ogilvie. 

HEM-5-RA-L6'PJ-A,  n.  \Gr.  hfipa,  day,  and  Sopw, 
S4oitai,  to  see  ;  oilis,  sight ;  Fr.  h'htieralopie.\ 
(Med.)  A  disease  in  which  the  eyes  can  see  by 
the  light  of  the  sun,  but  are  incapable  of  seeing 
by  artificial  light ;  night-blindness.    Dunglison. 

HEM-e-RQ-BAP'TIST,  n.  [Gr.  hi'^h'^y  day>  an<i 
fiavTO),  to  dip.]  One  of  a  religious  sect  among 
the  Jews  ;  —  so  named  from  their  washing  them- 
selves daily  as  a  religious  rite.  Fulke, 

HEM-?-R6'Bj-AN,  n.  [Gr.  hjiipa,  a  day,  and  ^m, 
life.]  {Ent.)  A  neuropterous  insect ;  —  so  named 
from  its  ephemeral  existence.  Brande. 

HEM-E-RO-CAl' LIS,  n.  [Gr.  fujepoKoXhi  ;  fi/jtioa, 
a  day,  and  K^Xkiirros,  most  beautiful ;  Kakds, 
beautiful.]  [Dot.)  A  genus  of  ornamental 
plants  ;  the  day-lily.  Lotidon. 

HEM' J—.  A  Greek  prefix  signifying  half,  equiva- 
lent to  deini  and  semi  ;  —  an  abbreviation  of  the 
Greek  'rifit<TVs,  fifilatia,  or  rnncv. 

HEM'I-AMB,  n.     Half  an  iamb.  Beck. 

HEM-I-CrA  'M'l-Ji,  n.  {Med.)  A  pain  in  one  side 
of  tlie  head.  —  See  Hemicuany.  Brande. 

HEM'|-CRA-NY,  n.  [Gr.  rifti(nj,  half,  and  Koaviov, 
the  head.]  (Med.)  A  pain  that  affects  only  one 
side  of  the  head  at  a  time.  Quincy, 

HEM'I-CY-CLE  {-sl-kl),  w.  [Gr.  ^/itVw(fP.of  ;  riiiiavi, 
half,  and  Kt)c/oj,  a  circle.]  A  half-cycle.  B.Jonson. 

HEM-J-DAC'TYLE,  a.  {Ilerp.)  Having  an  oval 
disk  at  the  base  of  the  toes,  as  is  the  case  with 
some  species  of  saurian  reptiles.  Maunder. 

HfiM-I-DI-A-PEN'Tlg;,  n.  [Gr.  fmheta,  half,  and 
iidnivTf,  a  fifth  in  music]  {Miis.)  A  false  or  an 
imperfect  fifth.  Moore. 

Hg-MtD'l-TONE,  n.  [Gr.  rutimif,  half,  and  i5iVovof, 
belonging  to  two  tones.]  {Mus.)  The  interval 
of  a  major  third  diminished  by  half  a  tone, 
that  is,  reduced  to  a  minor  third.  Moore. 

H5-MIG'A-MOtJs,  a.  [Gr.  wiffuf,  half,  and  yniiog, 
a  marriage.]  {Bot.)  Noting  grasses  which 
have  two  florets  in  the  spikelet,  one  neuter  and 
the  other  unisexual.  Brande. 

HEM'J-GLYPH,  n.  [Gr.  ^/iiwia,  half,  and  yP.u0>5, 
a  carving.]  {Arch.)  The  half-channel  at  the 
edge  of  the  triglyph  tablet  in  the  Doric  entabla- 
ture. Ogilvie. 

HEM-l-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  Ij^iana,  half,  and  c?,ga, 
a  seat.]  {Min.)  Noting  a  crystal  which  has  only 
half  the  number  of  faces  required  by  the  general 
law  of  symmetry.  Graham. 

HEM'l-NA  [h6m'e-nsi,  Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wr. ;  he-ml'nsi, 
Levereit\  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  i/ziVa,  half  of  a 
standard,  measure.] 

1.  An  ancient  Roman  measure ;  the  half  of 
a  sextarius ;  three  quarters  of  a  pint. 

2.  {Med.)  About  ten  fluid  ounces.       Quincy. 

H£m'|-OPE,  n.  [Gr.  %y.iijv,  half,  and  h^,  6n6f,  a 
voice.]  {Mus.)  An  ancient  wind-instrument, 
consisting  of  a  tube  with  three  holes.        Crabb. 

BEM-I-b  ' PI-4y  W.  [Gr.  tiniav,  half,  and  ionw,  o^o- 
^ai,  to  see.]  {Med.)  Defect  of  vision  manifested 
by  seeing  only  one  half  of  an  object.  Dunglison. 


HfiM'l-5P-SY,  n.  [G.  Inmcm,  half,  and  itfij, 
view.]     {yled.)  Hemiopia.  A.  Smee. 

HEM-J-PIN'JC,  a.  [Gr.  rnnav,  half,  and  Eng.  opi- 
anic]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  by  the 
oxidizeiuent  of  the  opianic  acid.  Brande. 

HEM-J-PLEG'lC,a.  {Med.)  Relating  to  hemiplegy, 
or  a  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body.  Dunglison. 

HEM'l-PLE9-Y,  n.  [Gr.  fi/jtiirv,  half,  and  vXrjy^, 
a  stroke  ;  L.  hemiplegia ;  Fr.  hemiplegie.']  {Med.) 
A  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body.      Johnson. 

HEM'l-PLEX-Y,  n.  [Gr.  fi/iirr^.Tjiia.]  Same  as 
Hemiplegy'.  Blount. 

HEM'1-PRIS-MAT'JC,  a.  [Gr.  hfiovf,  half,  and 
Eng.  prismatic.']  {Min.)  Half  prismatic.  Wright. 

HE-MIP'TE-R4,n.pl.  [Gr.  }/,i/(7u,  half,  and  urtpdv, 
a  wing.]  {Ent.)  An  order  of  insects  having  the 
wing-covers  of  a  consistence  intermediate  be- 
tween the  elytra  of  beetles  and  the  ordinary 
membranous  wings.  Brande, 

4^  By  Latreille  the  term  is  restricted  to  those  in- 
sects the  wing-covers  of  which  are  coriaceous  at  the 
base  and  membranous  at  the  top.     Brande. 

H^:-MIP'T5R-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  hemiptera  ; 
hemipterous!  Booth. 

He-MIP'TpR-OUS,  a.     Hemipteral.  Owen. 

HEM'j-SPHERE  (h6m'e-sftr),  n.  [Gr.  i^/jKn/.a/piov  ; 
lijiiaeia,  half,  and  atpalpa,  a  sphere ;  L,  hemi- 
sphcerium ;  Fr.  hemisphere.] 

1.  A  half  of  a  globe  or  sphere ;  a  half-globe. 
"  The  hemisphere  of  earth."  Milton. 

2.  A  map  or  projection  of  half  the  terrestrial 
or  celestial  sphere  on  a  plane.  Brande. 

3.  Half  of  the  surface  of  the  heavens. 

HEM-I-SPHER'IC,  >  „_     [-pj.^   hemispherique.] 

HEM-I-SPHER'I-CAL,  )  Relating  to  a  hemisphere; 
half-round  ;  containing  half  a  globe.  "  Hemi- 
spheric figure."  Woodward.  "Hemispherical 
bodies."  Boyle. 

HEM-I-SPHER'I-CO-CON'l-CAL,  a.  In  shape  be- 
tween a  globe  and  a  cone.  Craig. 

HEM-I-SPHp-ROID'AL,  a.  [Gr.  »/^((T0a/p(ov,  a  hem- 
isphere, and  flfioc,,  form.]  Approaching  to  tlie 
figure  of  a  hemisphere.  Crabb. 

HEM-I-SPHER'ULE,  n.  [Gr.  §/ijVfia,  half,  and  Eng. 
spherule.]     A  half  spherule.  Rees. 

HEM'IS-TI€H,  or  Hp-MIS'TljCH  [hgm'js-tik,  P. 
Sm.  C.  Wb.  Johnson,  Brande ;  he-iiils'ijk,  S. 
W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.],  n.  [Gr.  qixtarix^iov ;  lifinruj,  half, 
and  o-ri;^oc,  a  line ;  L.  hemistichium ;  Fr.  ht'ini- 
stiche.]    {Pros.)  Half  a  line  in  poetry.    Dryden. 

He-MiS'TJ-€HAL  (he-mis'te-ksil),  a.  {Pros.)  De- 
noting a  division  of  a  line  or  verse.         Warton. 

HEM'I-TONE,  n.  [Gr.  vixiaui,  half,  and  rdvoi, 
tone.]     {Mus.)    A  semitone.  Hamilton. 

HEJI'I-TRl-GLYPH,  n.  [Gr.  iJ^ktwj,  half,  and  Eng. 
triglyph.]     (Arch.)    A  half  triglyph.        Craig. 

Hf-MIT'RO-PAL,  a.  [Gr.  f/fjiiaiia,  half,  and  rpoir/'i,  a 
turning.]'  {fiot.)  Applied  to  an  ovule  the  raphe 
of  which  terminates  about  half-way  between 
the  chalaza  and  orifice  ;  hemitropous.        Gray. 

HEM'I-TROPE,  a.  [Gr.  ft/i/<rf(a,  half,  and  Tpoirtj,  a 
turning.]  {Min.)  Having  two  similar  parts  or 
halves,  one  being  turned  half  roimd  upon  the 
other.  Brande. 

H5-MiT'RO-POUS,  a.    {Bot.)  Hemitropal.  Gray. 

HEM'L6cK,  n.     [A.  S.  hemleac.] 

1.  A  poisonous,  umbelliferous  plant,  of  pecu- 
liar odor,  and  possessed  of  narcotic  powers;  Co- 
nium  niaculatum.  Farm.  Ency. 

2.  A  large,  evergreen  forest-tree ;  hemlock 
spruce  ;  the  Abies  Canadensis.        Farm.  Ency. 

HEM'MpL,  n.  A  shed  or  hovel  for  cattle. Stmwjowrfs. 

HEM'MjNG,  n.  A  shoe  or  sandal  made  of  raw 
hide.  Simmonds. 

Hp-MOP'TY-SIS,  n.  {Med.)  Hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs.  —  Se?  HAEMOPTYSIS.  Dunglison. 

HEM'OR-RIIA^E  (hem'or-raj),  n.  [Gr.  a'tfiopitayln  ■ 
njfia,  blood,  and  'prjyvrfii,  to  break  or  burst  forth ; 
Fr.  hnnorragie.]  A  flux  of  blood,  as  from  the 
bursting  of  a  vessel  which  contains  it.         Ray. 


HEM-OR-RHA^'IC  (h«m-or-rtj'jk),  a.    Relating  to 
heniorrhage.  Month.  Rev. 


HEM'OR-RHA-(;fY,  n.     Hemorrhage. 


Ray. 


HEM-OR-RHoId'AL,  a.  [Fr.  hSmorro^dal.]  Be- 
longing to  the  hemorrhoids. 

HEM'OR-RHdiD§  (hem'or-rbidz),  n. pi.  [Gr.  nl/io^ 
polioi ;  alfta,  blood,  and  piui,  to  flow ;  L.  fKPm- 
orrhois  ;  Fr.  hemorroide.]  (Med.)  Tubercles 
around  the  margin  of  the  anus  or  within  the 
anus,  usually  attended  with  a  discharge  of 
mucus  or  of  blood  ;  the  piles.  Dunglison. 

HEMP,  n.  [A.  S.  htenep  ;  Dut.  kennip,  or  henmp\ 
Ger.  hanf;  Dan.  hamp;  Sw.  hampa;  Icel. 
hanpr.  — "Most  likely  the  plant  and  its  Gr.  <J 
L.  name  {cannabis)  were  brought  over  at  the 
same  time  from  its  native  country,  the  East  In- 
dies." Bosworth,] 

1.  A  plant,  the  fibres  of  which  are  prepared 
for  spinning  in  the  same  way  as  flax,  and  made 
into  strands  or  yarn  for  ropes,  sailcloth,  &c. ; 
the  Cannabis  satira.  Brande. 

2.  The  dressed  fibres  of  the  bark  of  the  Can- 
nabis saliva.  Brande. 

HEMP'-Ag'RI-MO-NY,  n.  A  rough,  perennial 
plant ;  Eupatorium  cannabiiium.    Farm.  Ency. 

HEMP'EN  (hem'pn),  a.     Made  of  hemp.    Spenser. 
HEMP'-NET-TLE,  n.    An  annual  weed  of  several 
varieties  ;  Galeopsis.  Farm.  Ency. 

HEMP'-SEED,  n.    The  seed  of  hemp.      Pennant. 
HEMP'Y,  o.    Resembling  hemp.  Howell. 

HEM'STITCH,  n.  A  mode  of  sewing  in  which 
the  threads  of  the  fabric  are  drawn  and  sepa- 
rated. Simmonds. 

HE'MUSE,  n.     The  roe  in  its  third  year.      Booth. 

HEN,  n.  [A.  S.  iSr  Dut.  hen  ;  Frs.  hoyn  ;  Ger. 
henne ;  Dan.  hone ;  Sw.  huna ;  Icel.  htena.]  The 
female  of  any  kind  of  fowl,  but  particularly  of 
the  barn-door  fowl. 

O'er  the  trackless  waste 
The  heath  hen  flutters.  Thomson. 

Dame  Partlet  was  the  sovereign  of  liis  heart; 
Nor  chick  nor  hen  was  known  to  disobey.        Dryden. 

HEN'BANE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  well-known  poisonous, 
fetid  weed,  growing  on  rubbish  of  old  houses, 
dimghills,  &c.,  fatal  to  poultry;  Hyoscyamus 
niger.  Farm.  Ency. 

HEN'bTt,  n.  {Bot.)  The  plant  Lamium  amplex- 
icau'e.  Loudmi. 

J9fg=-  Qreat  henbit,  dead-nettle.  —  Small  henbit,  speed- 
well. 

HEN'-BLlND-NpSS,  n.  A  blindness  natural  to 
hens ;  night-blindness.  Hoblyn, 

HENCE,  ad.  [A.  S.  heona,  or  heonon.  —  Chaucer 
writes  it  henen,  henne,  hens,  and  hence.]^ 

1.  From  this  place  or  situation.  "Remove 
hence  to  yonder  place."  Matt.  xvii.  20. 

2.  From  this  time.     "  A  year  hence."  Locke. 

3.  From  this  cause  ;  as  a  consequence. 

Hence,  perhaps,  it  is  that  Solomon  calls  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.  'I\Uotmu. 

4.  From  this  source. 

AH  otlicr  faces  borrowed  hence 

Their  liglit  and  grace.  Suckling. 

fl®=  From  hence  is  a  pleonasm  for  hence ;  yet  it  is 
sanctioned  by  custom  and  good  use. 

t HENCE,  V.  a.  To  send  off;  to  despatch  to  a 
distance.     "  His  dog  he  henced."     ■        Sidney. 

HENCE'FORTH,  or  HENCE-FORTH'  [hens'ftrth, 
S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  C. ;  hens-lbrth',  Sm.  R.  Wb.], 
ad.     From  this  time  forward.  Milton. 

HENCE-FOR'WARD,  ad.  From  this  time  to  fu- 
turity. "  Henceforward  as  heretofore."  Camden. 

HENCE-FOR'WARD§,  ad.  Same  as  Hencefok- 
WARD.  — See  Backward.  Chesterfield. 

fHfiNCH'BOY,  n.  [A.  S.  hine,  a  servant.]  A 
kind  of  page ;  an  attendant.  B.  Jonson. 

t  HENCH'MAN,  n.  A  page ;  an  attendant.  Chaucei: 

HEN'-COOP,  n.  A  cage  in  which  poultry  are 
kept.  "  Hen-coops  and  parrot-cages."  Dampier, 

t  HEND,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hentan,  to  take  ;  Icel.  henr- 
dan,  to  lay  hold  of.]  [i.  hent;  pp.  henpixg, 
HENT.]  To  seize;  to  lay  hold  on.  Fairfax.  Shak. 
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tnfiPTO,  o.  [A.  S.  hean,  humble.]  Gentle; 
mild.  Chaucer. 

llgN-DfiC'A-06N,  n.  [Or.  fwW«a,  eleven,  nnd 
yojwo,  an  anf^le.]  (Geom.)  A  figure  of  eleven 
sides  nud  eleven  angles.  Chambers. 

H5N-D£c-A-SVL-LAb'1C,  n.  {Proa.)  A  verse  of 
eleven  syllables.  Brande, 

lipN-DfiC-A-8i?L'LA-nLE,  n.  [Or.  lit)fKaa\<nalioi; 
tvfiiKa,  eleven,  and  abkhitioi,  a  syllabic  ;  L.  hcn- 
decaswilabtts.]  (Pros.)  A  metrical  line  consist- 
ing of  eleven  syllables.  Vyarton. 

HgN-ni'A-DtS,  n.  [Or.  h  fiia  ivoiv,  one  by  two.] 
(Rhet.)  A  figure  consisting  in  the  expression  of 
an  idea  by  two  nouns,  connected  by  the  con- 
junction and,  instead  of  a  noun  and  a  limiting 
adjective  or  genitive.  Andrews. 

HKN'-DRl-V^B,  n.    A  kind  of  hawk.        Walton. 

tHfeND'V,  a.    Gentle.  —  See  Hend.        Chaucer. 

HKN'— HARM,  n.    Hen-harrier.  Ainsicorth. 

Ilf;N'-HAR-R(-5R,  n.  {Omith.)  A  species  of 
falcon  or  kite ;  Circus  cyaneus.  YarreU. 

HftN'-HAR-RQW-gR,  n.  Hen-harrier.  Ainsworth. 

HfiN'-ll EART-gD,  a.  Dastardly ;  cowardly. "  More 
hen-hearted  than  bodily  hurt."  Holland. 

HEN'-HOUSE,  n.    A  place  for  sheltering  poultry ; 

a  hennery  ;  a  hen-coop.  Todd, 

HEN'— UU§-§Y,  n.     A  meddling,  officious  person; 

a  cotquean.'    [Colloquial  and  low.]      Ilalliwell. 

HEN'MOULD,  n.  A  kind  of  black,  spong}'  soil.  Ash. 

UfiN'NA,  n.  [Ar.]  A  plant  whose  leaves  are 
used  by  oriental  women  to  stain  their  nails 
pink ;  Lawsonia  inermis.  Th.  Campbell. 

HftN'Ng-RY,  n.  An  enclosure  for  hens.  Gardner. 

HEN'-PfiCKED  (  pfikt),  a.  Governed  by  a  wife.  "  A 
step  dame  . . .  rules  my  hen-pecked  sire." Dryden. 

HEN-Ri"CIAN  (hen-rlsh'sin),  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
follower  of  the  monk  Henry,  a  reformer  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Brande. 

HftN '-ROOST,  n.  The  place  where  poultry  roost. 
"The  robbing  of  a  hen-roost."  L  Estrange. 

flfiN'SAY,  n.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  fish  caught  on 
the  Welsh  coast.  Ogilvie. 

h£n'§'-FEET,  n.  ■  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Fumaria;  hedge-fumitory.  Johnson. 

tHENT,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  AcMton.]  To  lay  hold  of ; 
to  seize ;  to  hend.  —  See  Hend.  Shak. 

tHfiNT, »».  Hold ;  seizure.  "  Hornd  hent."  Shak. 

HENT'lNG,  n.  The  furrow  between  the  ridges 
that  is  formed  in  ploughing.  Crabb. 

HEP,  n.  [A.  S.  heap.]  The  fruit  of  the  wild  brier 
or  dogrose  ;  —  commonly  written  hip.       Bacon. 

Hi:  'P.fR,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  i/vap,  the  liver.]  {Med.) 
The  old  name  for  Hcpar  sulphuris,  or  liver  of 
sulphur.  Dunglison. 

BK'P.IR  sCtl'PHU-RIS,  n.  {Med.)  Liver  of  sul- 
phur ;  a  combination  of  sulphur  and  potassium, 
or  sulphur  and  potassa.  Dunglison. 

Hi:P-4-TAn'qi-A,  n.  [Gr.  ^irnp,  the  liver,  and 
alyoi,  pain.]  {Med.)  A  painful  affection  of  the 
liver ;  neuralgia  of  the  liver.  Dunglison. 

HEP-Ji-TKL-Cb' SIS,  n.  [Gr.  fiTrap,  ijirarrfc,  the 
liver,  and  V.KoxTif,  ulceration.]  {Med.)  Ulcera- 
tion of  the  liver.  Craig. 

Hf:P-.f-  TEM-PHRAx  'is,  »».  [Gr.  fivap,  ^vartii,  the 
hver,  and  ctitppa^K,  a  stoppage.]  {Med.)  Ob- 
struction of  the  liver.  Dunglison. 

HE-PAt'IC,         )  a,  [Gr.  ^ariKif,  ^Trnp.the  liver; 
H^-pAt'I-CAL,  >  L.  Tiepaticus  ;    Fr.   h('potique.] 

1.  {Med.)  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  liver. 
"  Hepatic  gall."  Arbvthnot. 

2.  Of  a  liver-brown  color  from  containing 
sulphur  ;  as,  "  Hepatic  cinnabar  (sulphuret  of 
mercury)  "  ;  "  Hepatic  pyrites  (sulphuret  ol 
iron)." 

HE-PAT'I-C4,n.;  pi.  HEPATICA8.  1.  {Bat.)  A 
genus  of  plants  ;  liverwort.  Farm.  Ency. 

_  2.  {Med.)  A  name  formerly  given  to  medi- 
cines which  were  believed  to  be  efficacious  in 
curing  diseases  of  the  liver.  Dunglison. 


HftP'A-TfTE,  n.  [Or.  J^ap,  ^arijf,  the  liver ;  L. 
hepatitis,  an  unknown  precious  stone. 1  {.Min.) 
A  mineral  of  a  brown  color ;  fetid  sulphate  of 
barytes.  Dana. 

Ilf:P-4-rI'TIS,  n.  [Low  L. ;  Or.  4ir«T(rn,  belong- 
ing to  the  liver.]  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
liver.  DuiigAson. 

HftP-A-Tl-ZA'TIQN,  n.  (Med.)  Conversion  into 
a  liver-like  substance;  —  applied  to  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  lungs  when  gorged 
with  plastic  matter  and  no  longer  pervious  to 
the  air.  DunjUson. 

HftP'A-TiZE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  /;7r«W{<tf,  to  be  like  the 
liver,  to  be  liver-cofored.] 

1.  To  gorge  with  blood  or  plastic  matter,  as 
the  lungs.  Dunglison. 

2.  To  impregnate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  '  Smart. 

HP-PAT'O-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  !}irap,  f,naT6i;,  the  liver, 
and  Ki'iXri,  a  tumor.]  {Med.)  A  hernia  of  the 
liver.  Dunglison. 

HE-PAT-Q-CtS'TIC  a.  [Gr.  l^ap,  fiirardf,  the  liv- 
er, and  KboTif,  a  bladder.]  {Med.)  Pertaining 
alike  to  the  liver  and  the  gall-bladder.      Craig. 

HP-PAT-Q-GAS'TRIC  n.  [Or.  tfnap,  Jirnrdj,  the 
liver,  and  yaarnp,  the  belly.]  {Atuit.)  A  name 
given  to  the  smuller  omentum  which  passes 
from  the  liver  to  the  stomach.  Dunglison. 

HftP-A-Tr)G'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  nvap,  I'lvnrdi,  the 
liver,  and  yprf^u, 'to  describe.]  {Med.)  A  de- 
scription of  the  liver.  Dunglison. 

ne-PAT-O-Ll-THI'A-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ^rrnp,  f,^aT6s,  the 
liver,  and  ?.idiaai{,  the  disease  of  the  stone ; 
XiOof,  a  stone.]  {Med.)  The  morbid  state  re- 
sulting from  the  formation  of  stone-like  secre- 
tions in  the  liver.  Craig. 

HEP-A-TOL'Q-^V,  n.  [Or.  ftvap,  ,',7TaTd(,  the  liver, 
and  /.dyoi,  a  discourse.]  {Med.)  A  treatise  on 
the  liver.  Dunglison. 

HEP-A-T6S'CQ-PY,  n.  [Gr.  fprap,  i^irardf,  the  liv- 
er, and  aKOTTi'b),  to  view.]  Divination  by  the  in- 
spection of  the  liver.  Smart. 

H6P-TA-CAP'SU-LAR,  a.  [Gr.  iirrd,  seven,  and 
L.  capsula,  a  cavity.]     Having  seven  cavities. 

HfiP'TA  jGHORD,  n.  [Gr.  inrdxopio-: ;  inri,  seven, 
and  vopiii,  a  string ;  Fr.  heptacorde.] 

1.  A  system  of  seven  sounds  :  —  the  interval  of 
a  seventh :  —  a  lyre  having  seven  strings.  Dtoiffht. 

2.  A  poetical  composition  played  or  sung  in 
seven  different  notes  or  tones.  Johnson. 

HEP'TA-G6n,  n.  [Gr.  iirrd,  seven,  and  yiovia,  an 
angle;  Fr.  heptngone.]  {Geom.)  A  figure  with 
seven  sides  and  seven  angles.  Chambers. 

HfiP'TA-GL6T,  n.  [Gr.  iirrd,  seven,  and  ylmTTa, 
or  yXHaaa,  the  tongue.]  A  book  written  or 
printed  in  seven  languages.  Wright. 

H5P-TAg'0-NAL,  a.  {Geom.)  Having  seven  an- 
gles or  seven  sides.  —  See  Heptagon.    Selden. 

HfiP-TA-gftN'l-A,  n.  [Gr.  irrrd,  seven,  and  yw/i, 
a  woman.]  (Jiot.)  An  order  of  plants  which 
have  seven  pistils.  Linnaeus. 

H£P-TA-(?YN'l-AN,  a.    Heptagj'nous.        Smart. 

HC-P-TA^'Y-NoOs,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  seven  pis- 
tils or  styles.  Gray. 

HEP-TA-HE'DRON,  n. ;  pi.  HEPTAHEDRA.  [Gr. 
irrrd,  seven,  and  Upa,  a  seat.]  {Geom.)  A  solid 
figure  having  seven  sides.  Crabb. 

HftP-TA-HftX-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  /irrrf,  seven, 
/f,  six,  and  cfpa,  a  seat.]  Presenting  seven 
ranges  of  faces,  one  above  another,  each  range 
consisting  of  six  faces.  Wright. 

H?P-TAm'5-REDE,  n.  [Or.  /in-«S,  seven,  and 
fiipi  ,  ftipiiof,  a  part.]  Tnat  which  divides  into 
seven  parts.  A.  Smith. 

HEP  TAM'C-R^N,  w.  [Or.  iiTTii,  seven,  and  httip", 
a  day.]  A  book  or  treatise  of  the  transactions 
of  seven  days.  Crabb. 

HgP-TAM'e-ROfs,  a.  [Or.  hr.i,  seven,  i>fol(,  a 
part.]    {Bot.)  Having  its  parts  in  sevens.  Gray. 

H^P-TAN'nRf-A,  n.  [Gr.  im-6,  seven,  and  ivnp, 
livSpdf,  a  man.]  (Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  which 
have  seven  stamens.  Linmeus. 


H^P-TA.N'DHI-A.N,  a.    Hcptandroui.  Smart. 

HgP-TA.V'DRorH,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  BeTen  sta- 
mens;  heptundrian.  P.  Cyc. 

UgP-TAN'or-LAR,  a.  [Or.  /irrrf,  Beren,  and 
.iyif(i>li7,  any  thing  bent ;  L.  anguiut,  an  '  ' 
Having  seven  angles. 

HftP-TA-PfiT'A-LoOs,  a.  [Or.  Iwrd,  aeYen,  and 
HraAof,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Uaring  seven  petals  in 
the  corolla.  Wright. 

H^P-TApU'Q  NY,  n.    The  union  of  aeven  aounda. 

Blottnt. 

HfiP-TA-PHifL'LOrS,     or    HeP-TAPH'VL-LoOs 

nSl),  a.     [Or.  iirrd,  seven,  and  ipLAi-oi,  a  leaf.] 
{Bot.)  Having  seven  leaves.  Smart. 

HftP'TARt'U,  n.  rOr.  iitr6,  seven,  and  iavdt,  a 
leader.]    One  of  the  rulers  of  a  heptarchy.  Good. 

HfP-TARtMI'iC,  o.  [Ft.  heptarehique.]  Relating 
to  a  heptarchy.  Warton. 

Hf:P'TAR-£;Hl8T,  n.  A  ruler  of  a  division  of  a 
heptarchy;  a  hcptarch.  Warton. 

h£p'TAR-CHY,  n.  [Gr.  An-d,  seven,  and  ipxti, 
rule ;  Fr.  heptarchie.]  A  government  conduct- 
ed by  seven  persons  or  sovereigns  ;  a  seven-fold 
government.  "The  Saxon  heptarchy."  Camden. 

h6p-TA-8PEU'MOV8,  a.  [Or.  iirrd,  seven,  and 
airipiia,  a  seed.]  (Bot.)  Having  a  pericarp  con- 
taining seven  seeds.  If  right. 

HfiP'TA-TEU€H  (li«p't*-tak),  n.  [Or.  iirr6,  seven, 
and  riS^of,  a  book.]  A  term  applied  to  the  first 
seven  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Todd. 

HfiP'TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  wild  brier ;  dogrose  ; 
liosa  canina.  Lee. 

HiiR,  pron.  [A.  S.  Mora,  heora,  or  hira,  of  them. 
By  the  early  English  writers  it  was  written  hire, 
iind  hir,  as  well  as  her,  and  used  pliirally  for 
their.  "  They  have  received  her  meed."  Matt, 
vi.  5,  WickliJ^'e's  Trans. — See  It.] 

1.  The  objective  case  of  the  personal  pronoun 
she.     "  Fear  attends  her  not."  Shak. 

With  thousand  (tara  attendins  on  her  train. 

With  her  they  ri«e,  with  Iter  they  (ct  again.  Vnclei. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  female: — the  possessive 
form  of  she  when  the  name  of  the  thing  pos- 
sessed follows ;  as,  "  Her  book." 

tg-  It  takes  the  form  hers  when  not  followed  by  the 
thing  possessed  ;  as,  "  The  book  isJUra."  —  See  Mine. 

HP-rACLP-ON-ITE,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower 
of  Heracleon ;  one  of  a  sect  of  Christians  who 
refined  upon  the  Gnostic  divinity.  Buck. 

HE-RAC'LE-dM,  n.     {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ; 

cow-parsnip.  P.  Cyc. 

HfiR'ALD,   n.     [Dut.  heraut;   Ger.  herold ;    Sw. 

heerold :  —  It.  araldo  ;  Sp.  heraldo  ;  Nor.  Fr.  ha- 

rauld,  or  herald  ;  Fr.  herau/t.] 

1.  An  officer  in  the  middle  ages  whose  duty 
it  was  to  carry  messages  between  princes,  and 
to  proclaim  war  and  peace.  Berners. 

2.  A  precursor ;  a  forerunner ;  a  harbinger. 

It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  at  the  mom.  Shot. 

3.  One  who  proclaims ;  a  proclaimer ;  a  pub- 
lisher ;  a  crier. 

After  my  death  I  with  no  other  heraki. 
No  othiT  8i>cal(er  of  my  living  action*. 
But  Bucli  an  honest  chronicler  as  Uritlith.  Shak. 

4.  An  officer  who  registers  geneal(^es,  ad- 
justs ensigns  armorial,  and  regulates  all  matters 
of  ceremony  at  corpnations,  installations,  and 
the  like.  Smart. 

HfiR'ALD,  r.  a.     [».  HERALDED;  pp.  HERALDINO, 

HERALDED.]  To  introduce,  as  by  a  herald.  Shak. 

HP-RAL'DIC         )  a.      [Fr.  h^aldique.\     Relat- 

HP-RAl'D|-CAL,  >  ing  to   heraldry  or  blazonry. 

"  The  heraldic  meaning."  Warton. 

Heraldic  crest,  a  device  worn  erect  upon  the  helmet. 

FmrkmU. 

HP-RAl'DI-C.AL-I.Y,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  her- 
aldry. Qu.  Rer, 

H£R'ALD-RY,n.  The  art  or  the  office  of  a  herald  ; 
— applied  to  the  registry  of  genealogies,  or  to 
blazonry,  or  the  science  of  conventional  distinc- 
tions impressed  on  shields,  banners,  and  other 
military  accoutrements;  blazonry. 

Noble  blood,  that  ran 
In  ancient  rein*,  ere  heraliby  bet'ail.  Prpitrm. 
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IlER'ALD-SHiP,  n.   The  office  of  a  herald.  Selden. 

IJKRB  (erb)  [erb,  IF.  P.  F.  Ja.  R.  Wb.  Nares  ; 
herb,  S.  J.  E.  K.  Sm.  IVr.],  n.  [L  herba ;  It. 
erba ;  Sp.  yerba  ;  Fr.  herbe?^  A  plant  with  a 
soft  or  succulent  stalk  that  dies  to  the  root 
every  year ;  a  plant  which  does  not  possess  a 
woody  stem.  Henslow. 

Annual  herb,  an  herb  that  flowers  in  the  first  year, 
and  dies,  root  and  all,  after  ripening  its  seed,  as  inus 
tard,  biickwlieat,  &c.  —  Biennial  h&rb,  an  herb  that 
grows  the  first  season  without  blossoming,  survives 
tlie  winter,  flowers  after  that,  and  dies,  root  and  all, 
when  it  has  ripened  its  seed,  as  tlie  turnip,  carrot,  beet, 
and  cabbage. —  Perennial  herb,  an  herb  that  lives  and 
blossoms  year  after  year,  but  dies  down  to  the  ground, 
or  near  it,  annually.  Oray. 

Syn.  — See  Vegetable. 

HpR-BA'CEOyS  (-shus),  a.  1.  Belonging  to  herbs  ; 

partaking  of  the  nature  of  herbs  ;  having  green 

and  cellular  stalks ;  being  annual  as  to  stem, 

and  perennial  as  to  root.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Feeding  on  herbs  ;  herbivorous.   Derham, 

II  HERB'A^tE  (erb'sij  or  her'bjj)  [er'b^j,  W.  P.  F. 
Ja.  C.';  her'b?j,  S.  J.  E.  K.  Sm.  [Vb.'\,  n.    [Tr.] 

1.  Herbs,  collectively  ;  grass  pasture.  "  Thin 
herbage  in  the  plains."  Dryden. 

2.  {Law.)  The  liberty  and  the  right  of  pasture 
in  another's  grounds.  Burrill. 

II  HERB'A^rED  (-9jd),  a.  Covered  with  herbage  or 
grass.  Thomson. 

II  IIERB'AL  (hgr'bsil)  [her'b?l,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm'.  IV b. ;  er'b?l.  P.],  n. 

1.  A  book  in  which  herbs  or  plants  are  classified 
and  described;  an  herbarium  ;  aherbary.  Bacon. 

2.  A  collection  of  dry  herbs.  Smart. 

II  FIERB'AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  herbs. 

The  herbal  savor  gave  his  sense  delight.  Quarks. 

II  HERB'AL-I§M,  n.  The  knowledge  of  herbs.  Scott. 

II  HERB'AL-TST,  n.  One  skilled  in  herbs;  a  bot- 
anist ;  an  herbarian.  Burton. 

II+HERB'AR,  w.     Herb  ;  plant.  Spenser. 

II  H^R-BA'Rj-AN,  n.    A  herbalist.  Holinshed. 

II  HERB'A-RlST,  n.  [L.  herbarius.']  A  herbalist. 
"  A  curious  herbarist  has  a  plant."     [ii.]     Ray. 

llgR-BA'RI-UM,    n. ;    pi.  L.   her-ba'rj-a  ;    Eng. 

iIER-BA'R!-DM§.       [L.]       {Bot.) 

1.  A  collection  of  dried  specimens  of  plants  ; 
hortus-siccus.  Henslow. 

2.  A  place  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of 
herbs.  Hamilton. 

II  lIERB'A-RiZE,  V.  n.  [Fr.  herboriser.]  To 
search  for  plants  ;  to  herborize.  Soame. 

II  HERB'A-RIZ-JJVG,  n.  The  act  of  gathering  herbs. 

II  llERB'A-RY,  n.  A  garden  of  herbs  ;  an  herba- 
rium. Warton. 

II  HERB'-BEN-N^T,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant ;  the  com- 
mon avens.  Booth. 

II  HERB-JCHRIS'TO-PH?R(erb-kris'to-fer),  n.{Bot.) 
A  plant ;  the  baneberry  ;  Actaa  spicata.      Ash. 

II  HERB'g-LET,  n.     A  small  herb.  Skak. 

lit  IIERB'gR,  w.     1.  Aherbary.  Todd. 

2.  An  arbor.    "A  pleasant  herber."  Chaucer. 

II  HpR-BKS'cpNT,  a.  [L.  herbescens.']  Growing 
into  herbs.  Johnson. 

II  HER-BJ-CAR-NiV'O-ROUS,  a.  Subsisting  both 
on  vegetable  and  animal  food.  Maunder. 

\\  HER'BJD,  a.  [L.  herbidus.]  Covered  with 
herbs.  Bailey. 

/I  MgR-BlF'^R-oOs,  a.  [L.  herba,  an  herb,  and 
/ero,  to  bear.]     Producmg  herbs.  Blount. 

II  HERB'IST,  n,     A  herbalist.  Sherwood. 

II  HpR-BlVO-RA,  n.  pi.  [L.  herba,  an  herb,  and 
voro,  to  devour.]  Animals  that  feed  upon  grass 
or  herbage.  Buckland. 

II  HpR-BIV'O-ROtJS,  a.  Feeding  on  plants  or 
herbage.  Paley. 

II  HERB'L^SS,  rt.  Having  no  herbs ;  bare.  Warton. 

H  E  R  B '  L^T,  w.     A  little  herb. 

The  flowers. 
And  the  fresh  herblets,  on  the  opposite  brink.  Carj/. 

<•  HER'BOR,  n.     See  Harboh.  Wickliffe. 


II  HERB'Q-RlST,  n.    A  herbalist.  Ray. 

II  HER-BO-Rl-ZA'TION,   n.       [Fr.  herborisation.] 

1.  The   act   of  herborizing   or   searching  for 
plants. 

2.  The  appearance  of  plants  in  fossils.  Maty. 

II  HER'BO-RIZE,  v.n.  To  search  for  plants.  Smart. 

II  HER'BO-RIZE,  v.  a.     To  figure  or  form,  as  rep- 
resentations of  plants  on  minerals.  Stnart. 

t  HER'BOR-LESS,  a.     Harborless.       Bible,  1551. 

t  HER'BOR-OUGH,  n.     [Ger.  herberg.']     A  place 
of  temporary  residence  ;  a  harbor.     B.  Jonson. 

II  HER-BOSE  ,}  ^    [■£,_  herbosus.]  Abounding  with 
II  HERB'OyS,  )  herbs  ;  full  of  herbs.  Bailey. 

II  HERB-PAR'JS  (erb-par'js),  n.     (Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Paris ;  the  truelove  ;  the  oneberry.yl*A. 

II  HERB-ROB'^RT,  n.     (Bot.)  A  species  of  gera- 
nium ;  the  Geranium  Hobertianum.  Wood. 


II  HERB'-SHOP,  n. 
kept  for  sale. 


A  shop  in  which  herbs   are 
Simmonds. 


II  HERB-TR«!rE'L6VE  (erb-tru'Iiiv),  n.  {Bot.)  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Paris  ;  the  herb-paris.  Ash. 

II  t  HERB'y-LENT,  a.  [L.  herbtila,  a  little  herb.] 
Containing  herbs.  Bailey. 

II  HERB'— WOM-AN  (-wfini-jin),  n.  A  woman  who 
sells  herbs.  Arbuthnot. 

||HERB'Y    (er'be),    a.      1.  Having  the  nature    of 

herbs.     "  Any  herby  substance."  Bacon. 

2.  Full  of  herbs.  Sherwood. 

HER-Cy-LA'Ng-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Herculane- 
um,  an  ancient  city  in  Italy.  Cowper. 

HPR-CU'L?-AN  (124)  [lier-kQ'le-jin,  P.  F.  K.  Sm. 
C.  Ash,  Todd,  Rees,  Wr. ;  lier-ku-le'gin,  Ja."],  a. 

1.  Having  the  strength  of  Hercules;  power- 
ful.    "  Herculean  Samson."  Milton. 

2.  Requiring  extraordinary  strength ;  great ; 
difficult.     "  Herculean  labors."  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Befitting  Hercules ;  large.        Drummond. 

HER'CU-LES,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  'Hpa(c;./>?5.] 

1.  {Myth.)  The  most  famous  hero  of  anti- 
quity, remarkable  for  his  great  strength,  and 
celebrated  for  his  twelve  labors. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  northern  constellation.  Hind, 

HgR-CYN'I-AN,  a.  [L.  Hercynia,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  this  forest  by  Caesar.]  {Geog.)  De- 
noting an  extensive  forest  in  Germany,  now 
called  the  Thuringian  forest.  Ency. 

HERD,  n.  1.  [M.  Goth,  hairda  ;  Ger.  hee7-de,  or 
herde  ;  Dan.  niord  ;  Sw.  hjord  ;  Icel.  hiord.]  A 
number  of  beasts  feeding  together,  particularly 
of  the  bovine  kind.  Addison. 

2.  A  company  of  men,  generally  in  contempt 
or  detestation.    "  Herd  of  Catilines."    Dryde7i. 

3.  t  [A.  S.  hyrde,  a  keeper,  a  guardian.]  A 
keeper  of  cattle;  —  a  sense  still  retained  in 
composition  ;  as,  shepAerrf,  goatAere?. 

Nor  was  there  herd,  nor  was  there  shepherd's  swain. 

But  her  did  honor.  Sfjenser, 

Syn. —  Herd  is  a  term  applied  to  large  cattle  or 
beasts  of  the  field,  as  oxen,  cows,  bullocks;  cattle 
comprises  all  beasts  of  pasture  and  domestic  quadru- 
peds. A  herd  of  cattle  or  beasts  in  the  pasture ;  a 
drove  on  the  way  to  market ;  a.  flock  of  sheep. 

HERD,  V.  n.   \i.  HERDED  ;  pp.  herding,  herded.] 

1.  To  unite  or  associate  as  beasts. 

It  is  the  nature  of  indigence  ...  to  endear  men  to  one 
anotlier,  and  make  them  herd  together.  A'orris. 

2.  To  become  one  of  a  number.  "  I'll  herd 
among  his  friends."  Addisoti. 

3.  To  take  care  of  cattle.    [Scotch.]     Ogilvie. 

HERD,  V.  a.  To  throw  or  put  into  a  herd.  "  The 
rest  .  .  .  are  herded  with  the  vulgar."  B.  Jonson. 


HERD'PR,  n. 
herdsman. 


One  who  takes  care  of  cattle ;  a  I 
Month.  Rev.  I 


HER'DlfR-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  found  in 
the  tin  mines  of  Saxony,  being  probably  an  an- 
hydrous phosphate  of  alumina  and  lime  with 
fluorine;  —  so  named  in  honor  of  Baron 
Herder.  Dana. 

fHERD'ESS,  M.     A  shepherdess.  Chaucer. 

t  HERD'GROOM,  n.     A  keeper  of  herds.  Spe7iser. 

t  HERD'MAN,  n.    A  herdsman.  Milton. 


HERDS,  n.  The  refuse  of  flax ;  —  called  also 
hards.  Simmonds. 

HERD^'-GRAsS,  n.  A  valuable  kind  of  grass;  — 
called  cats-tail  and  timothy-grass,  larm,  Ency. 

HERDS'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  hjerd^'men.  1.  f  An  own- 
er of  herds.  "  A /ier(^A7«rt/i  rich."  Sidney. 
2.  One  employed  in  tending  herds.       Milton. 

HERE,  ad.  [M.  Goth,  her;  A.  S.  her;  Gei. hier; 
Dan.  her  ;  Sw.  heir ;  Icel.  her.] 

1.  In  this  place  ;  as,  "  He  lives  he7-e."  Milton, 

2.  In  the  present  state.  "  Happy  here,  and 
more  happy  hereafter."  Bacon. 

3.  A  kind  of  exclamation,  as  in  drinking  a 
health.    "  Here's  to  the  king."  Prior. 

fl®"  It  is  also  much  used  in  the  sense  of  to  thia 
place,  instead  of  hither ;  and  this  use  may  be  regarded 
as  in  a  measure  sanctioned  by  common  usage.  ^^Hert 
to  return."  GuliUviith.  —  It  lias,  heretofore,  been  nmcli 
used  as  a  sort  oi pronominal  adrerb,  prefixed  to  a  prep- 
osition ;  as,  hereby,  herein,  &c.  ;  and  it  still  contin- 
ues to  be  more  or  less  so  used,  tlinugli  most  of  these 
forms  have  now  become  somewliut  antiquated. 

Here  and  there,  in  one  place  and  another  ;  irregular. 

—  J^either  here  nor  tliere,  neither  in  one  place  nor  an- 
other ;  nowhere :  —  not  to  the  purpose. 

HERE'A-BdUT,  ad.    About  this  place.  Shak. 

HERE'A-BOUTS,  ad.    Hereabout.  Addison. 

HERE-Af'T^R,  ad.    1.  In  time  to  come  ;  in  some 

future  time.     "  More  of  this  hereafter."     Shak. 

2.  In  a  future  state.  "  Happy  here,  and  more 

happy  hereafter."  Bacon. 

HERE-Af'TER,  n.    A  future  state. 

'Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter.    Addison. 

HERE-AF'TfR,  a.  Future;  that  is  to  come. 
"  Hereafter  ages."  Shak. 

tHERE-AT',  a«^.  At  this.  "  The  tribune  offended 
hereat."  Hooker. 

HERE-BY',  ad.  By  this.  "  Hereby  know  we  that 
we  are  in  him."  1  John  ii.  5. 

Hf-RED-I-TA-BIL'J-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
hereditable.  '  Sir  E.  Brydges. 

H^-RED'l-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  hereditas,  inheritance; 
heres,  heredis,  an  heir.]  That  may  be  inherit- 
ed; inheritable.  "  M.onaLTch.y  hereditable." Locke. 

HER-5-DIT'A-MENT  [hSr-e-dit's-meiit,  W.  P.  J. 
F,  Sm.  R.  ;  he-red'e-ta-ment,  N.  E.  K. ;  he-re- 
dit'si-nient,  Wr.],  n.  [L.  heredium,  an  heredi- 
tary estate  ;  Low  L.  hereditamentum.]  {Law.) 
That  which  may  be  inherited  ;  every  thmg  which 
passes  to  an  heir  by  hereditary  right.  Burrill. 
Corporeal  hereditaments,  hereditaments  that  are  ol 
a  material  and  tangible  nature,  or  whicli  may  be  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  as  lands,  houses,  furniture,  &c. 

—  Incorporeal  hereditaments,  hereditaments  that  are 
not  the  object  of  the  senses,  as  rights  of  way,  offices, 
franchises,  annuities,  and  rents.  Burrill. 

j^g'  '•  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Barclay  place  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  ;  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Slier^ 
idan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Entick,  on  the  secgnd  F-red'-] ; 
and  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Bailey, 
on  the  third.  The  last  accentuation  is  not  only  niost 
agreeable  to  the  best  usage,  and  the  most  gi'atefnl  to 
the  ear,  but  seems  to  accord  better  with  the  secondary 
accent  of  the  latter  Latin  hereditamenta.'^     Walker, 

Hg-RED'I-TA-RJ-Ly,  ad.  By  inheritance.  Selden. 

H?-RED'l-TA-RY,  a.  [L.  hereditaiHus ;  It.  eredi- 
tario  ;  Sp.  hereditario ;  Fr.  hereditaire.] 

1.  'That  has  descended  or  may  descend  from 
an  ancestor  to  an  heir.  Milton, 

2.  That  may  be  transmitted  from  parent  to 
child  ;  as,  "  An  hereditary  disease." 

Syn.  —  See  Paternal. 

HERE-IN',  ad.  In  this.  "  Herein  is  our  love 
made  perfect."  1  John  iv.  17. 

HERE-IN'TO,  or  HERE-IN-TO'  [h^r'jn-to,  W.  J.; 
her-jn-to',  P. ;  hSr-In'to,  S.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  lier'jn- 
to',  K.],  ad.     Into  this.  Hooker. 

tH6R'?-MITE,  n.  [Gr.  IprmiTrn;  iprjito;,  solitary.] 
A  hermit.  —  See  Eremite.  Bp.  HalL 

HER-p-MIT'l-CAL,  a.  Solitary  ;  hermitical.  Pope. 

HERE-OF'  (her-Bf  or  her-ov')  [liSr-5f',  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  R.  ;  hCrov',  .'>'.  K.],  ad.  From  this;  of 
this  ;  on  account  of  this. 

r    Hereof  comes  it  that  Prince  Harry  is  valiant.         Shak. 

HERE-ON',  ad.     On  this.     "If  we  should  insist 

hereon^  Sir  T.  Browne. 


A,  £,  i,  6,  U.  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  C,  Y,  short;    A,   p,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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HEREOUT 


4-  HftHE-iiOT ',  ad.     Out  of  this  place.       Spe^naer. 

II  ll(;-RE'8|-ARtMl  [li?-rS'/.li9-ttrk,  IV.  P.  F. ;  lip-rfi'- 
sy&rk,  o.  E.;  h9-ra'»?-ark,  A'.  U'r. ;  li<!r'9HV-Slrk, 
.S;«.],  n.  [Or.  iitiidK,  a  tiikiii^,  and  i  <^<><,  a 
chief;  Fr.  /it'rt'siarfjiif.]  A  leader  ainonff  heretics  ; 
a  chief  heretic.  — See  IIeuksy.       Stillitujjieft. 

(t  Hp-RE'^l-AR-CHy,  M.     A  principal  heresy. 

Tim  book  Itnelf  [the  Alcoran]  conaiiU  of  hvrrnarchift 
(fpiintt  our  bleuicd  Saviour.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

llKR-e-SI-0O'RA-I*HgR,  n.  [Or.  alftaii,  a  taking, 
and  ypd^w,  to  write.J  One  who  writes  on  here- 
sies. Wriylit. 

HfeR-e-Sl-OC'RA-PHr,  n.     A  treatise  on  heresy. 

HftR'p-SY,  n.  [Or.  niocaif,  a  taking,  choice  ;  ahlut, 
to  take;  h.  fueresiit;  It.eresia;  Sp.  Iieregia;  Fr. 

1.  A  religious  opinion  or  system  not  deemed 
orthodox,  or  not  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
Catholic  or  the  established  church ;  heterodoxy ; 
a  fundamental  error  in  religion  :  —  sect. 

The  Greek  word  a1pt(rii  [heres;/],  which  properly  imports 
no  more  than  "election"  or  "choice,"  wan  «)nimonly  em- 
ploye<l  by  the  UellenUt  Jews  In  our  Saviour'n  time,  when 
the  people  were  much  flivided  in  their  reltmous  sentiments, 
li>  denote,  in  ffeneral,  any  branch  of  the  division,  and  wag 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  English  words  "class,"  "party," 
"  sect."  ^r.  Caiiiiihetl. 

Use,  which  Is  the  supreme  law  in  matter  of  language,  has 
determined  that  herein  relat<-8  to  errors  in  t'ailh,  and  schism 
to  those  in  worship  or  discipline.  Loi^ke. 

.\^fter  the  way  which  they  call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the  God 
of  my  fathers.  Acts  xxiv.  14. 

There  is  a  Acrex;/ of  indifference  to  revealed  religion  which 
b  the  most  deadly  of  all  heresies.  Ab}>.  Whatelff. 

2.  A  private  or  peculiar  tenet,  as  on  political 
matters.  Smart. 

3.  (Law.)  An  offence  against  religion. 

A  second  offence  is  that  of  lieresni,  which  consists  not  in  a 
total  denial  of  Christianity,  but  uf  some  of  its  essential  doc- 
trines, publicly  and  obstinately  avowed.  Blacksione. 

Syn.  — See  Heterodoxy. 

HftR'p-TiC,  n.  [Gr.  atptTiK6i,  heretical ;  It.  ere- 
tico  \  Sp.  herettco ;  Fr.  h'h'etique.']  One  who 
adopts  and  propagates  heretical  opinions  ;  one 
given  to  heresy;  a  sectary.  "No  heretic  or 
schismatic."  Bcicon. 

Syn.  —  A  heretic  is  a  maintainor  of  heresy;  a 
schismatic,  a  protnuter  of  scliisni ;  a  sectarian,  sectary, 
or  sectarist,  a  inenilier  of  a  sect  ;  a  dissenter,  one  vvlio 
dii<9ont3  from  an  established  religion  or  ciiiircli ;  a 
nonconformist,  one  who  does  not  conform  to  an  estab- 
lished religion  or  churcli.  tjonie  of  those  ecclesiasli- 
cal  terms  are  differently  used  by  different  persons, 
and  in  different  countries.  Roman  Catliulics  apply 
the  term  heretic  to  all  Protestants.  The  terms  dis- 
senter and  nonconformist  are  applicable  to  a  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  where  there  is  an 
estahlisliod  form  of  religion  ;  but  tliey  are  not  appli- 
cable to  any  in  tins  country.  Tliose  sove.al  terms 
are  often  used  as  terms  of  reproach,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree ;  bnt  schismatic  and  heretic  are  terms  of 
greater  reproach  than  tlie  otliers. 

Hg-RET'[-CAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
heresy  ;  heterodox  ;  schismatical ;  sectarian. 
"That  Aere^ica^ opinion."  Warburton. 

No  opinion  can  be  heretical  but  that  which  is  not  true. 

Prqf.  Sedgwick. 

Hf-RfiT'J-C.AL-LY,  ad.    In  an  heretical  manner. 

HF,-RET'I-CATE,  V.  a.  To  condemn  or  reject  as 
heretical,      [u.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Iip-RET'l-ClDE,  n.  [Gr.  a\o(TiK6i,  heretical,  and 
Ij.cccdo,  to  kill.]  Act  of  killing  a  heretic.  Mather. 

HERE-Td',  ad.    To  this ;  hereunto.    Bible,  1551. 

tll£R'?-T5€H,  ;„.      |-A.  s.  heretoja;   here,  tin 

+  HER'g-TOG,     )  army,  and  teoclie,  a  leader.]    A 

general ;  a  leader  of  an  army.  Blackatone. 

HERE-TO-FORE',  ad.  Before  this  time  ;  former- 
ly.    "  Heretofore  you  will  find."  Swift, 

t  HfiR'p-TRls,  n.    A  female  who  inherits.     Hall. 

HERE-VN-T6',  ad.    To  this.  Hooker. 

HERE-yP-6N',  ad.    Upon  this ;  hereon.     Tatler. 

HERE'wItH,  ad.    With  this.  Spenser. 

H6r'1-OT,  n.  [A.  S.  heregeat,  what  was  given  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  to  prepare  for  war;  here, 
an  army,  and  geotan,  to  pour  out,  to  give  ;  Low 
L.  heriotum.']  {Etw.  Law.)  A  fine  paid  to  the 
lord  at  the  death  of'^  a  landholder.  Howell. 

HfiR'l-^T-A-BLE,  o.  Subject  to  the  payment  of 
a  henot.  Bum. 
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HftR'l-QT-  cOs'TQM.n.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  fine  due 
to  the  lord  of  a  manor.  BUuhitone. 

HftR'l-QT-SfcR'VlCE,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  pay- 
ment to  a  lord  of  a  manor.  Blackatotie. 

H5-RIs'HO.\,  m.  [Fr.,  a  hedgehog ;  herisaer,  to 
bristle.]  {Fort.)  \  beam  armed  with  iron 
spikes,  and  used  as  a  barrier  to  block  up  a  pas- 
sage, lirande. 

h£r'|-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  herea,  an  heir;  Old  Fr. 
heritable.^ 

1.  That  can  inherit.    "  By  the  canon  law  this 
son  shall  be  heritable."  Hale. 

2.  That  may  be  inherited ;  inheritable. 

Lyttleton. 

3.  {Scotch  Jmw.)  Annexed  to  estates  of  in- 
heritance ;  as,  "  Heritable  rights."  Burrill. 

h£r'1-TA-BLY,  ad.  By  way  of  inheritance ;  in 
the  form  of  an  inheritance.  Bemera. 

HfiR'|-TAGE,n.  [Fr.]  1.  Inheritance  ;  an  estate 
devolvca   by   succession ;   an   estate ;   portion, 


"  The  heritage  which  she  did  claim."     Speiuser. 

2.    {Bible.)  The  people  of  God.     "  As  being 

lords  over  God's  heritage."  1  Peter  v.  3. 

HER'l-TOR,  n.  A  landholder  ;  a  proprietor.  [Scot- 
land.] Jamiecon.    Ec.  Rev. 

HER'UNG,  n.  {Teh.)  A  kind  of  fish  of  the  genus 
Salmo. — See  HiuLixG.  Sir  W.Scott. 

HER'MjJ,n.  [L.]  pi. //«« 'jifvE.  {Ant.) 
A  bust,  usually  of  the  god  Hermes  or 
Mercury,  affixed  to  a  quadrangular 
stone  pillar,  set  up  to  mark  the  boun- 
daries of  lands,  or  as  an  ornament 
about  a  house  or  a  garden. 

HPR-MA'IC,         )  a.  [Gr.  ipfiaJKic,  'Ep- 
H^R-MA'l-CAL,  )  itns.  Mercury.]     Re- 
lating to  Hermes  or  Mercury.     Cudworth. 

tH  PR-MA  PH-RO-DE'J-TY,  n.  The  state  of  an 
hermaphrodite.  "  B.  Jotison. 

H^IR-MAPH'RO-DTTE,  n.  [Gr.  ipfiatppSSiroi;  'Kp/itji, 
Mercury,  and  'Atppofirti,  Venus;  "So  called 
after  the  son  of  llermes  and  Aphrodite,  who, 
when  bathing,  grew  together  with  Salmacis  into 
one  person."  W.  Smith;  L.  hermaphroditus ; 
It.  ermafrodito ;  Sp.  hermafrodito  ;  Fr.  her- 
maphrodite^ 

1.  An  animal  uniting  two  sexes. 

Nor  man  nor  woman,  scarce  hermaphrodite.       Drayton. 

2.  (^Bot.)  A  plant  which  has  both  stamens 
and  pistils  in  the  same  flower.  Henslow. 

H?R-mApH'RO-DITE,  a.     1.  Of  both  sexes;  — 

applied  to  an  animal  or  a  plant.  Wright. 

2.  {NaiU.)  Noting  a  vessel  which  has  a  brig's 

foremast  and  a  schooner's  mainmast.        Dana. 

H?R-MAPH-RO-DIt'IC,  ;  „.  Partaking  of  the 

H?R-MApH-RO-DIt'1-CAL,  )  nature  rf  both  sex- 

es;  hermaphroditical. '  B.  Jotison. 

H5R-MApH-RO-dIt'1-CAL-LY,  ad.  Like  an  her- 
maphrodite. '         '        Sir  T.  Browne. 

HgR-MAPH'RO-DlT-I^M,  n.  [Fr.  hermaphro- 
distne.]     The  state  of  an  hermaphrodite.  Reece. 

HER-Me-NEU'TIC,  >  „.    \Yr.  hermmetrtiqtw.l 

HER-M^-NEU'Tl-CAL,  )  Relating  to  hermeneu- 

tics,  or  interpretation  ;  exegetical.     Brit.  Grit. 

HER-M g-NEU'T|-CAL-LY,  ad.  According  to  the 
true  art  of  interpretation.  W'right. 

HER-MP-NKU'TJCS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  /oM>7Wwr()t<5{,  the 
art  of  interpreting;  tnnriviii,  an  interpreter.] 
The  science  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  of  other  works  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages ;  interpretation  ;  exegesis.     M.  Stuart. 

We  have  to  deplore  that  the  field  of  sacred  hrrmmetitics 
has  lately  too  often  been  made  an  arena  of  fierce  figbtinm 
and  unel'iarituble  disputations.  Dr.  V.  Wonhicurlh. 

npR-MfeT'jc, 

H^lR-MfiT'l-CAL,  ^  

Hermes  or  Mercury,  the  fabled  inventor  of  alche 
my  or  chemistry.] 

1.  Relating  to  Hermes,  or  Mercury ;  chem- 
ical.    "The  Apr»Mc/»V  art."  Richardson. 

2.  Completely  closing ;  air-tight  ;  as,  "  An 
Jicrmetic  seal." 

Hermetic  philosophy,  a  system  of  mystical  philoso- 
phy attcrihea  to  Hermes  Trismegistus  or  Mercury,  and 
contained  in  books  ascribed  to  him.  Fleming. 


I  a.  [It.  ermetico ;  Sp.  herrneti- 
j,  >  CO  ;    Fr.  hermetiqiie.  —  From 


HEROICALLY 

HfR-MftT'j-CAI^Ly,  ad.  In  an  hcimeUcal  man. 
Iter;  in  a  manner  completely  clotted. 

«#-  VVIwn  a  tube  c»r  vetwel  \»  iwrfeelly  cloMd  by 
fuxing  its  vMtetnxiy  or  Uioutii.  it  i«  Mid  to  be  kermrt- 
icaJIg  KealeU. 

HtR'MjT,  n.  [Or.  ipnpii^m;  L.  eremita;  It.  eremi- 
tu ;  .Sp.  ercmilaiw ;  Fr.  hermite,  or  ermite.] 
One  who  retircH  from  society  for  the  purpose  ot 
contemplation  and  devotion  ;  an  anchoret ;  a  re- 
cluse ;  a  solitary.  "  Peter  the  Hermit."  Fabyan. 

HiiR'.M|T-.\(?E,  n.     [Fr.  hermitage.] 

1.  The  habitation  of  a  hermit. 

A  little  lowlv  hrrmilaar  it  was, 

Down  In  a  dale,  hard  by  a  furtat's  side. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  a«e 

yind  out  the  pcocehil  hertnituf/t.  Miltom. 

2.  A  kind  of  J'rench  wine.  Additon. 

h£R-MI-tAN',  n.  A  dry  northerly  wind  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea.  —  Sec  Haumattan.         ScoU. 

HEr'MI-TA-RY,  n,  A  religious  cell  annexed  to 
some  abbey.  Howell. 

h£r'M|T-CRAb,  n.  {Zord.)  One  of  the  tribe  of 
crustaceans  of  the  genus  Pagunia,  that  occupy 
the  empty  turbinated  shells  of  gasteropodous 
mollusks ;  —  called  also  aoldier-crab.         Baird. 

HiiR'MlT-tSS,  n.  A  female  hermit.   Drummond. 

HpR-MlT'l-CAL,  a.  Relating  or  suiUbleto  a  her- 
mit.    "  The  hermitical  character."       Coventry, 

HER-MO-DAc'TYLE,  n.  [Gr.  'Zpit^t,  Mercury, 
and  iuKTikoi,  a  finger  or  a  date.]  {Med.)  A  bul- 
bous root  imported  from  the  East,  and  formerly 
used  as  a  cathartic.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  Iris  tuberosa  ;  by  others,  with 
C'olchicum  Illgricuin,  Ihmglunm. 

HER-MQ-9E'N5-AN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower 
of  Hermogenes,  the  leader  of  a  sect  of  heretics 
at  the  close  of  the  second  century.  Buck. 

HErN,  n.  [Contracted  from  heron.]  Sec  Hekox. 
"  Swan,  Aem,  and  bittern."  Peacham. 

HERN'hIlL,  n.  An  herbaceous  plant.  Aitwxcorth. 

HER'NJ-A,  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  A  tumor  arising 
from  the  protrusion  of  a  part  of  the  intestines 
or  omentum  into  a  sac  composed  of  the  perito- 
neum ;  a  rupture.  Wiseman. 
Strangulated  hernia,  hernia  in  which  there  is  con- 
striction of  the  part  protruding.  Dunglimu. 

HER-NI-6T'0-MY,  n.  [L.  hernia,  a  rupture,  and 
Gr.  Toitrj,  a  cutting.]  {Med.)  The  operation  for 
strangulated  hernia.  Dunglisoti. 

HER'NJ-OUS,  a.    Relating  to  hernia,     [r.]    Ask. 

HERN'ShAw,  n,     A  heron  ;  heronshaw.  Spenser. 

HE'RO,  n. ;  pi.  iiE'roe^.  [Gr.  ^b>{ ;  L.  heros; 
It.  croe ;  Sp.  heroe ;  Fr.  h^^ros.] 

L  A  man  distinguished  for  valor,  or  for  war- 
like achievements ;  a  great  warrior ;  a  brave  man. 

Such  as  raised 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle.  Milton. 

2.  The  principal  character  in  a  poem  or  a 
narrative.     "  An  epic  hero."  Dryden. 

H5-R6'D|-AN,  n. ;  pi.  H¥-r6'd|-,«lt«?.  {Eccl  Hist.) 
One  of  a  Jewish  sect,  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  the  New  Testament.  Bp.  Percy. 

HE'RO-ER'RANT,  n.  [Eng.  hero  and  L.  erro, 
errans,  to  wander.]  A  wandering  hero.  Qu,  Rev. 

t  HE'RQ-£S8,  n-  [Gr.  ^pw/; ;  L.  heras.]  A  female 
hero  ;  a  heroine.  Chapman. 

HP-R6'|C,         )  a.     [It.  eroico  ;  Sp.  heroico  ;  Fr. 
Hp-RO'l-CAL,  >  hf'rorq^te.] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  becoming,  a  hero  ;  noble  ; 
courageous  ;  gallant ;  valiant ;  fearless  ;  brave ; 
magnanimous  ;  intrepid.  "Heroic  virtue."  Wal- 
ler,    "  Heroic  name.     "  A  life  heroic."  MiUon. 

2.  Reciting  the  acts  of  heroes  ;  epic. 

An  heroic  poem,  truly  such,  is  the  greatest  work  which  the 
■oul  of  man  is  capable  t<<  produce.  Drfdm. 

Heroic  rerse  in  that  in  which  horoir  deeds  «ro  gen- 
erally celebrated,  and  is  appn>priate<l  to  epic  or  li«roic 
poetry  :  —  in  (ire^k  and  Latin,  it  in  the  h<>xametrr  ;  — 
in  English,  Italian,  and  German,  the  i.imhir  of  ten 
syllables  ; —  in  French,  tlie  iambic  of  twelve  syllable*. 

HP-R6'|C,  n.  A  verse  adapted  to  an  heroic 
poem ;  an  heroic  verse.  Dryden, 

Hf-RO'l-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  an  heroic  manner. 


m!eN,  SYR;    m6vE,  nor,  son;    bOlL,  bur,  R(!»L,E.  — 9,  (?,  9,  4,  soft;  C,  «,  s,  i,  hard;  §  as  z ;  ^  as  gx.  — THIS,  this. 
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HETEROCLITE 


Ilg-RO'l-CAL-NESS,  n. 

roic  ;  heroicness. 


The  quality  of  being  he- 
Scott. 


Iip-RO'IC-LY,  ad.     Heroically,     [r.] 


Milton. 


II^-RO'JC-NESS,  n. 
heroicalness. 


The  quality  of  being  heroic  ; 
Mountugu. 


II  Hg-RO-I-COM'lC,  }  [he-ro-e-k5ni'ik,   Ja.    K. 

II  Ht;-RO-J-C6M'l-CAL,  >  R.  Wr.;  h6r-o-e-kom'ik, 
S/w.],  a.  Comic  in  heroic  mask  or  dress  ;  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  levity.  Pope. 

Ilg-RO'J-FY,  V.  a.    To  make  heroic,     [r.] 

This  act  of  Weston  has  heroified  the  profession.  Brwnmel. 

IIER'O-tNE,  or  HE'RO-INE  [h«r'o-iii,  S.  W.  J.  F. 
Ja.  'Sm.  C.  Wr.  WS. ;  he'ro-In,  P.  Ash  ;  lier'o-in 
or  lie'ro-in,  K.'\,  n.  [Gr.  ^pojiVi? ;  L.  heroina ;  Fr. 
herottie.J     A  female  hero. 

The  heroine  assumed  the  woman's  place.  Dryden. 

HER'0-!§M,  m-  HE'RO-l§M  [lier'o-izm,  S.  IF.  J.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ;  lig'ro-Izm,  P.  Ash,  Wr. ;  hs'ro- 
izin  or  her'o-izin,  K. ;  he-ro'Izin,  E.\,  n.  [It.  ero- 
ismo  ;  Sp.  heroismo  ;  Fr.  h'^ro'sme.]  The  qual- 
ities or  character  of  a  hero  ;  valor  ;  bravery  ; 
courage  j  gallantry  ;  magnanimity.  "  The  Iliad 
abounds  with  heroism."  Broome. 

Syn.  —  See  Courage. 

IIER'O-MANE,  n.  A  cocoa-nut  rasp  or  scraper, 
useh  in  Ceylon.  Simmo7ids. 

HER'ON,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order  Grat- 
ia and  genus  Ardea,  residing 
on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  riv- 
ers, or  in  marshy  places,  and 
feeding  on  fish,  frogs,  field- 
mice,  snails,  worms,  and  all 
sorts    of   insects.  —  See    Ar- 

>9S"  Herons  are  distinguished  by 
the  inner  edge  of  tlie  claw  of  their 
middle  toe  being  pectinated,  and 
theireyes  being  placed  in  a  naked 
skin  which  extends  to  the  beak. 
The  common  heron  (^^rdea  cinerea) 
is  found  native  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  Old  World.    Baird. 


Common  heron 
{Ardea  ciiie/'ea). 


HER'ON-HAwk'ING,  n.  The  catching  of  herons 
by  using  a  hawk.  Pennant. 

HER'ON-RY,  n.     A  place  where  herons  breed. 

They  carry  their  loads  to  a  large  heronry.        Derham, 

HER'ON'§-BILL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  hardy 
plants  ;  Erodium  ;  —  so  called  because  the  fruit 
was  thought  to  resemble  the  head  and  breast  of 
a  heron.  Loudon. 

IIER'ON-SHA W,  n.  A  heron ;  hernshaw.  Pennant. 

IIE-R0-6l'0-QIST,  n.  [Gr.  tpus,  a  hero,  and 
^.dyos,  a  discourse.]  One  who  treats  or  writes 
of  heroes.  Warton. 

HE'RO-SHIp,  n.  The  state  or  the  character  of  a 
hero.     [Ludicrous.]  Cowper. 

HE'RO-WOR'SHJP  (-wur'shjp),  n.  The  worship 
of  heroes.  Biirney.    Carlyle. 

HER'pp,  n.  The  falcated  sword  of  Perseus  :  — 
harlequin's  wooden  sword.  Maunder. 

HER'PE§,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  tpir^f ;  eoitu),  to  creep.] 
{Med.)  A  cutaneous  eruption  or  vesicular  dis- 
ease of  several  varieties,  as  tetters,  ringworm, 
shingles,  &c.,  the  vesicles  arising  in  irregular 
clusters,  which  appear  in  quick  succession  and 
near  together  on  an  inflamed  base,  generally 
attended  with  heat  and  pain  ;  —  so  called  from 
its  creeping  about  the  skin.  Dunglison. 

IIlgR-PET'lC,  a.  [Gr.  koirr,(!TiK6<: ;  L.  herpestictis.] 
Relating  to  the  herpes  ;  creeping.  Toda. 

nER-PET-0-L6(?'IC,  ;  „.    Relating  to  herpe- 

1IER-PET-0-L09'{-CAL,  )  tology.  Craig. 

IIER-Pg-TOL'O-gJIST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in 
herpetology.  Baird. 

HER-P?-t6l'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  lo-KCTdu  a  reptile,  and 
Ai5yoj,  a  discourse  ;  It.  erpetologia  ;  Fr.  herpetolo- 
gie.'\  That  branch  of  natural  history  which 
treats  of  reptiles  ;  — divided  by  Cuvier  into  four 
orders  :  1st,  chelonians,  tortoises,  turtles,  &c. ; 
2d,  saurians,  lizards,  crocodiles,  &c. ;  3d,  opAjrf- 
ia«,s,  slow-worms,  serpents,  &c. ;  4th,  batra- 
chians,  frogs,  toads,  newts,  &c.  It  is  also  writ- 
ten erpetoiogy.  Brande. 


H£r'P?-T6n,  n.  [Gr.  eotrtrdv,  a  creeping  thing.] 
{Herp.)  A  genus  of  serpents  allied  to  Eryx, 
and  characterized  by  two  soft  prominences  cov- 
ered with  scales  which  are  appended  to  the 
muzzle.  Brande. 

t  HER-R|-CA'NO,  n.    See  Hurricane.        Todd. 

HER'RING,  n.  [A.  S.  hcering,  or  herinc ;  Dut. 
haring ;  Ger.  haring  ;  Icel.  hceringr  ;  It.  aringa ; 
Sp.  arenqtte  ;  Fr.  hareng.  —  ".The  word  herring 
is  derived  from  the  German  heer  [A.  S.  Aar], 
an  army,  to  express  their  numbers.  Pe7inant.} 
(Ich.)  A  small  sea-fish,  of  the  genus  Clupea,  of 
several  species,  including  the  sprat,  white-bait, 
pilchard,  shad,  anchovy,  &c.  Yarrell. 

HER'RjNG-BONE,  a.  1.  {Ma- 
sonry.) Noting  courses  of  stone 
laid  angularly,  so  that  those  in 
each  course  are  placed  oblique- 
ly to  the  right  and  the  left  al- 
ternately. Fairholf, 
2.  A  kind  of  cross-stitch  in 
seams,  mostly  used  in  vcoollen 
work.                         Simmonds. 

HER'RJNG-BUSS,  «.     A  boat  or 
vessel  for  the  herring-fishery.     Smith. 

HER'RING-CUR'fR,  n.  A  gutter  and  Salter  of 
herring.  Simmonds. 

HERRN'HUT-?R  (hern'hut-er),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.) 
One  of  a  religious  sect,  called  also  Moravians 
and  United  Brethren,  and  named  Hermhuters 
from  an  establishment  formed  at  Herrnhtd,  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  about  1722,  under  the  patronage 
of  Nicholas  Lewis,  Count  of  Zinzendorf.  Todd. 

HER§  (herz),  pers.  pron.  poss.  from  she.  See 
She,  and  Mine. 

HER'SCH^L  (her'shel),  n.  {Astron.)  A  planet  dis- 
covered by  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  in  1781;  —  now 
called  Uranus.  Hind. 

HER'SCH^L-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  gmel- 
inite ;  —  so  named  in  honor  of  Sir  Wm.  Her- 
schel. Dana. 

HERSE  (h6rs),  n,      L  [Fr.  Aerse,  a  harrow,  —  See 

Hearse.]    {Fort.)  A  lattice  or  portcullis  armed 

with  spikes  ;  hersillon.  Brande. 

2.  A  candlestick  used  in  churches.  Simmonds. 

HERSE,  V.  a.     See  Hearse.  Chapman. 

HER-SELF',  pron.  1.  The  reciprocal  form  of  she 
and  her ;  a  female  individual,  as  distinguished 
from  others. 

2.  In  her  proper  character  or  state  ;  as,  "  She 
is  herself  again." 

H?R-SIL'LON,  n.  [Fr.  herse.]  {Fort.)  A  lattice 
or  portcullis  armed  with  pikes  to  block  up  a 
gateway  or  to  impede  the  march  of  an  enemy ; 

—  called  also  herisson  and  herse.  Brande. 

HERST'-PAN,  n.    A  frying-pan.  Simmonds. 

t  HE'RY,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  herian,  to  praise.] 

1.  To  praise  ;  to  honor  ;  to  worship.  WicMiffe. 

2.  To  hallow ;  to  regard  as  holy.        Spenser. 

HE§'J-TAN-CY,  n.     [L.  ha-sitantia ;  It.  esitanza. 

—  See  Hesitate.]     Dubiousness;  uncertainty; 
suspense. 

Some  reasoned  without  donbt  or  hegitancy.      Atterbury. 

HE§'!-TANT,  a.  [L.  hcesitans.']  'S.esMa.tmg.Jodrell. 

HE§'l-TATE  (h6z'e-tat),  v.  n.  [L.  hcesito,  hcesita- 
tus  ;  It.  esitare  ;  Sp.  hesitar ;  Fr.  hesiter.]  [i. 
hesitated  ;  pp.  hesitating,  hesitated.] 

1.  To  stop  to  consider ;  to  be  in  suspense ;  to 
be  doubtful ;  to  delay ;  to  pause  ;  to  falter. 

They  heaitate  to  accept  Hector's  challenge.  Pope. 

2.  To  have  impediment  in  speaking  ;  to  falter 
in  speaking ;  to  stammer.  Crabh. 

#3="  Pope  uses  it  actively.     "  To  hesitate  dislike." 

Syn. —  One  hesitates  from  an  undecided  state  of 
mind,  demurs  from  doubt  or  difficulty,  and  pauses  and 
delays  from  circumstances.  One  hesitates  and  demurs 
in  determining,  and  pauses  in  doing  or  in  speaking. 
To  hrsitnte  expresses  less  than  to  falter  ;  to  stammer, 
less  than  to  stutter.  A  person  embarrassed  from  any 
cause,  in  conversation,  may  hesitute,  and  in  his  first 
attempt  to  speak  in  public  may  falter.  Children  be- 
ginning to  read  are  apt  to  stammer;  one  who  has  an 
impediment  in  his  speech  stutters.  He  hesitated  in 
liis  re\i\y ,  faltered  in  his  voice,  and  stammered  or  stut- 
tered in  speaking.  —  See  Scruple. 


HE§'(-TAT-ING,  p.  a.  Stopping  to  consider- 
pausing  ;  delaying ;  doubting. 

HE§'{-TAT-{NG-LY,  «d.   With  hesitation.  Clarke. 

H?i?-!-TA'TION,  n.  1.  [L.  hcesitatio ;  It.  esita- 
zione ;  Sp.  hesitacion ;  Fr.  hesitation.']  The  act 
of  hesitating ;  suspense  of  opinion  ;  doubt ;  un- 
certainty ;  difficulty  made. 

It  is  so  plainly  affirmed  in  Scripture  that  there  is  no  place 
left  for  hesitation.  jjp_  Jaiil(/r. 

2.  Intermission  of  speech ;  want  of  volubility ; 
a  faltering  ;  a  stammering.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Scruple. 
HE§'{-TA-TIVE,  a.     Showing  hesitation.    Smart. 
HES'KY,  a.    See  Husky.  Todd. 

HES'PER,  n.  [Gr.  la-rcpoi;  L.  hesperus.\  The 
evening  star  ;  Hesperus.  Clarke, 

HgS-PE'RJ-AN,  a.  [L.  hesperitis.]  Western  :  oc- 
cidental.    "  Isles  Hesperian."  Milton. 

UES-PE-Rj'1-D.m,  n.  pi.  {Ent.)  A  family  of  di- 
urnal lepidopterous  insects  ;  skippers.     Baird. 

HES'PE-RIS,  n.  [L.  hesperis,  of  the  evening.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  which  the  flower  is 
more  fragrant  towards  evening  than  at  any 
other  part  of  the  day  ;  rocket.  Loudon. 

HKS'PE-RtjS,n.  [L.]  The  evening  star ;  Hes- 
per.  Milton. 

HES'SFAN  (hfish'^n),  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to 
Hesse  in  Germany ;  as,  "  Hessian  troops." 

HES'SIAN,n.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Hesse,  ilfars/ia/i 

HfiS'SIAN-BiT,  ?j.    A  kind  of  jointed  bit.  Booth. 

HES'SIAN-BOOTS,  n.  pi.     A  kind  of  long  boots. 

HES'SIAN-FLY  (hesh'sin-),  n.  {Ent.)  An  insect, 
gnat,  or  midge,  very  destructive  to  wheat ; 
wheat-fly  ;   Cecidomyia  destructor.  Harris. 

f^g-  The  Hexsian-fly  obtained  its  common  name 
from  a  supposition  that  it  was  imported  into  North 
America  in  some  straw  by  the  Hessian  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  W.  Howe,  in  the  war  of  the  rev- 
olution.    Dobson's  Ency. 

t  BEST,  n.  [A.  S.  h(BS  ;  Dut.  eisch ;  Ger.  geheiss.] 
Command  ;  precept ;  injunction  ;  behest.  Shak. 

tHES'TjpRN,  a.  Hesternal.  —  See  Yester.  Todd. 

t  H(;S-TER'NAL,  a.  [L.  hesternus.]  Relating  to 
yesterday.  Smart. 

HES'TI-A,  n.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered 
by  Pogson  in  1857.  Lorering. 

HE'SY-CHAST,  n.  [Gr.  ficnixof,  quiet.]  {Eccl. 
Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  a 
Quietist.  Smart. 

HETCH'^L,  V.  a.  To  comb  and  clean,  as  flax; 
to  hatchel.  —  See  Hatchel.  Holland. 

t  HET'5-RAR-€HY,  n.  [Gr.  cTipog,  another,  and 
(ip;^);,  rule.]  The  government  of  an  alien  or  for- 
eigner. Bp.  Hall. 

HETERO-.  [Gr.  ETtpoi,  the  other.]  A  prefix 
usually  signifying  difference  ;  —  opposed  to  ho- 
m,o-,  which  signifies  resemblance. 

HET-?R-0-CAR'PI-AN,  7i.  [Gr.  trfpoc,  another, 
and  Kap-rroi,  fruit.]  {Bot.)  An  inferior,  or  par- 
tially inferior,  fruit,  as  in  the  acorn.    Henslow. 

HET-t;R-0-CAR'POyS,  a.  {Bot.)  Bearing  fruit  of 
two  sorts  or  shapes.  Gray. 

HET-pR-O-CEPH'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  Irepoi,  diff'er- 
ent,  and  Kt(pa7.fj,  the  head.]  Having  flower- 
heads,  some  male  and  some  female.       Brande. 

HET-5R-0-CER'CAL,  a.  [Gr.  'irtpoi,  different,  and 
kipKOi,  a  tail.]  {Ich.)  Having  the  upper  lobe  of 
the  tail  larger  than  the  lower.  Agassiz. 

HET-pR-O-CHRO'MOyS,  n.  [Gr.  cripo!,  different, 
and  ;;^pu)/^a,  color.]  {Bot.)  Noting  florets  in  the 
centre  of  a  flower-head  different  in  color  from 
those  of  the  circumference.  Craig. 

II  HET'?R-0-CLITE  [h«t'er-o-klIt,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R.  C.  Wr.;  het'er-o-klit,  P.  E.\  hei'er-o- 
klit',  S.],  a.  [Gr.  inpoKXtrui.;  'iripos,  different, 
and  K?.ivu>,  to  incline  ;  L.  heterocUtus  ;  It.  etero- 
clito  ;  Sp.  heteroclito ;  Fr.  h'-teroclite.]  Irregular ; 
anomalous ;  singular ;  deviating  from  common 
rules.  "  The  hcteroclite  nouns  of  the  Latin." 
Watts.     "  Hetei'oclite  characters."    Shenstone. 

II  HET'gR-p-CLlTE,  n.  1.  An  irregular  noun,  or 
a  noun  not  regularly  declined.  Clarke. 
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HETEROCLITIC 

2.  Any  person  or  thing  deviating  from  the 
connnou  rule.    " //cteroc/tVc*  in  religion."   How- 
ell.   "  The  example  will  be  found  a  hcteroclite," 
Spenser. 
lli;T-eH-9-CLlT'|C,        la.    Deviating  from  the 


la. 
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IIKT-gR-Q-CLlT'J-CAL,  ^  common  rule.  Browne. 

f-  Hf;T-(;-Rr)C'Ll-TOUS,  a.    Hetcroclitical.  Petty. 

IIKT-P-RQ-DAc'TYLE,  a.  Having  the  toes  irreg- 
ular, cither  as  to  number  or  formation.  Maunder. 

HfiT'gR-Q-DOX,  a.  [Gr.  /rjp(J.5o|of ;  iripoi,  differ- 
ent, and  &i^<i,  an  opinion ;  It.  eterodusso ;  Sp. 
heterodoxo  ;  Fr.  h'tih-odoxe.l  Deviating  from 
the  established  opinion  ;  not  orthodox;  ncreti- 
cal.     "  Heterodox  tenets."  Locke. 

j        tnfiT'gR-Q-DOX,  n.   A  peculiar  opinion.    "Only 
'  a  simple  fwterodox."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

IlET'gR-Q-r)OX-N?SS,  n.  Heterodoxy,  [ii.]  Moi-e. 

i  HfiT'pR-Q-D('iX-Y,  n.  \\t.  eterodoasia  ;  S'p.  hete- 
rodoxia ;  Fr.  heUrodoxie.^  The  quality  of  being 
heterodox ;  an  opinion  that  is  unorthodox ;  her- 
esy. Bp.  Bull. 
Syn.  —  Heterodoxy  is  negative,  heresy  positive, 
disseiiU  Heterodoxy  differs  from  orthodoxy  ;  heresy 
separates  from  it.  Heterodoitj  relates  to  tlio  opinions 
formed  ;  heresy,  not  only  to  the  opinions,  but  to  the 
persons  forming  the  opinions.  Heterodoxy  often  pro- 
duces heresy.  —  See  Heresy. 

h6T-5-R6g'A-MO0S,  a.  [Gr.  irtpoi,  different, 
and  yd/zof,  marriage.]  (Bot.)  Having  florets  of 
different  sexes  in  the  same  flower-head.   Brande. 

H£T-5-RO-gAn'GLI-AtE,  a.  Having  the  gan- 
glionic nervous  system  and  the  ganglions  often 
uiisymmetrically  scattered.  Maunder. 

HET'5-RO-fiENE,  a.  [Gr.  iripoyfv>',( ;  cripos,  an- 
other, and  yifos,  kind.]  Of  another  kind  ;  dis- 
similar ;  heterogeneous.  B.  Jonson. 

h6t-5-R9-(?E'NP-AL,  a.  Heterogeneous.  Bacon. 

lifiT-g-RO-gfE'NP-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  heterogeneous  ;  heterogeneity.        Booth. 

HfiT-g-RQ-9?-NE'J-TV,  n.     [Fr.  hiterog4n4ite.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  teing  heterogeneous;  het- 
erogeneousness.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  is  opposite  or  dissimilar.  "  Far 
other  heterogeneities.  Boyle. 

HHET-5-R0-9E'NP-0US  [het-e-ro-jS'ne-iis,  W.P. 
J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  h5t-?-ro-je'nyys,  E.  F. ;  hgt-e-ro-§6'- 
nyus,  iS.],  a.  [See  Hetekogene.]  Of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  ;  unlike  each  other ;  opposite  or  dis- 
similar in  nature  ;  —  opposed  to  homogeneous. 
"  Heterogeneous  bodies.  Woodward. 

y  HET-g-Rp-«?E'N5-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  heteroge- 
neous manner.  Johnson. 

HET-?-R0-9E'N?-0VS-N£SS,  n.  Quality  of  be- 
ing heterogeneous ;  dissimilitude  in  nature.  Ash. 

HET-5-RO-MOR'PHOUS,  a.  [Gr.  tTipos,  different, 
and  iiop'<t»).]  l^Bot.)  Having  two  or  more  forms 
or  shapes.  Gray. 

HET-g-RON'Y-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  irifxivvfios  ;  irtpof, 
different,  aiid  ovofia,  a  name.]  Having  a  differ- 
ent name.  Watts. 

UET-?-RO-Ol)'SIAN,    >  „.     [Gr.  irfpo.!<r,oj,  of  dif- 
HE:T-p-RQ-60'SIoys,  )  ferent    essence  ;     iripoi, 
different,  and  ovaia,  essence.]     Having  a  differ- 
ent essence  or  nature.  Cudworth. 

HET-5-RQ-PATH'lC,  a.  (Med.)  Relating  to  het- 
eropathy ;  allopathic.  Wright. 

HET-P-r6p'A-THY,  n.  [Gr.  irepo-iraeiia,  suffer- 
ing in  another  part,  counter-irritation ;  ertpo(, 
another,  and  rraOos,  suffering.]  The  art  of  cur- 
ing by  differences  ;  allopathy  ;  —  the  opposite  of 
homwopathy.  —  See  HoMtEorATHY.  Sctulamore. 

HET-p-RO-PHtL'LOVS,  or  HfiT-g-ROPH'YL- 
LOUS  (l31),a.  [Gr.  h-toot,  different,  and^C.^^or,  a 
leaf.]  (Bot.)  Noting  plants  that  have  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  leaves  on  the  same  stem.    Wright. 

HET'5-RO-p6d,  n.  [Gr.  cnpot,  different,  and  irovf, 
itofidf,  a  foot.]  {Zoril.)  One  of  an  order  of  gas- 
teropods  which  have  the  foot  compressed  into 
the  form  of  a  thin,  vertical  fin.  Brande. 

HfiT-p-ROP'O-DoDS,  o.  {ZoOl.)  Pertitining  to 
the  heteropods.  Maunder. 
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HfiT-^ROP'TlCa,  n.  pi.  [Or.  trtpot,  different, 
and  ivTiKdf,  belonging  to  sight;  bpiu,  oi|o^ui,  to 
see.]     False  optics.  Spectator. 

HftT-e-ROS'crAN  (h«i-?-r8iih'9n),  n.  [Gr.  iripof, 
different,  and  axid,  a  shadow.]  {Ancient  (ieog.) 
A  term  applied  to  a  person  in  one  temperate 
zone,  as  compared  witn  another  in  the  opposite 
temperate  zone,  with  respect  to  the  shadow  cast 
by  each  at  noon,  that  of  one  being  always  turned 
towards  the  north,  and  that  of  the  other  always 
towards  the  south.  Branae. 

HftT-E-ROS'OrAN,  a.  {Ancient  Geog.)  Having 
shadows  that  point  in  opposite  directions,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  opposite  temperate 
zones.  yV  right. 

II£T-5-R0S'CI-I  (-r6gli'9-I),  n.  pi.  An  old  term 
applied  to  those  whose  shadows  are  always  in 
diii'erent  directions  ;  heteroscians.  Ntchol. 

HftT'5-RQ-81TE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  contain- 
ing phosphoric  acid  and  iron.  Dana. 

HfiT-p-ROS'TRQ-PHg,  a.  [Gr.  trtpot,  different, 
and rp^iru),  to  turn.]  {Conch.)  Reversed;  heter- 
oclitical.  Maunder. 

nfiT-?-R6T'RQ-PAL,    )  a.     {Bot.)   Notmg  the 
HET-e-ROT'RO-PoDs,  )  embryo  when  it  lies  ob- 
lique or  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  seed,  the 
radicle  not  being  directed  to  the  hilum.  Henslow. 

HftT'MAN,  n.  The  chief  military  commander  of 
the  Cossacks.  Wrig/U. 

He-TOP'Y-LITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  native  phosphate 
of  iron  and  manganese.  Brande. 

HEU'LAND-lTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina 
and  lime  occurring  principally  in  amygdaloidal 
rocks;  foliated  zeolite;  —  so  named  from  Mr. 
Heulund,  an  English  mineralogist.  Dana. 

HEW  (hu),  V.  a.  [A.  S.heawan;  Dut.  houwen; 
Ger.  haueti.']  [i.  heaved  ;  pp.  hewing,  hewn 
or  hewed.] 

1.  To  cut  with  an  axe  or  other  edged  instru- 
ment ;  to  hack ;  to  chop.  "  They  hetccd  their 
helms."  Spenser. 

2.  To  form  or  fashion  by  cutting  with  an  axe 
or  like  instrument ; —  sometimes  followed  by  out. 
"  Hew  thee  two  tables  of  stone."    Ex.  xxxiv.  1. 

My  people  have  heuxil  them  out  cisterns  that  can  hold  no 
water.  Jer.  ii.  13. 

3.  To  form  laboriously ;  to  elaborate. 
I  now  pass  my  days,  not  studious  nor  idle,  rather  polish- 


ing old  works,  than  hewing  out  new. 


Pofie. 


t  HEW   (hu),  n.      Destruction  by  cutting  dowTi. 
"  Such  havoc  and  such  hew."  Sj)enser. 

HEVVED    (hud),  or  HEWN   (hun),  p.   from   heto. 
See  Hew. 


HEW'PR    (hu'er),   w. 
"  Heicer  of  wood." 


One  who  hews  or  cuts. 
Dent.  xxix.  11. 


HEW'HOLE,  n.    The  green  woodpecker.   Yarrell. 

HEX-A-CAP'Sy-LAR,  a.  [Gr.  U,  six,  and  L.  cap- 
sula,  box.]  {Bot.)  Having  six  seed-vessels.  Ash. 

HEX'A-iCHORD  (h6k8Vk<Jr<I).  «•  [Gr. /^d;)^op5o5 ; 
t^,  six,  and  x^P^'i*  *  string;  L.  hexachordos.\ 
{Mus.)  An  interval  of  four  tones  and  one  semi- 
tone :  —  a  scale  of  six  notes.  Dwight. 

HEX-A-DAC'TY-LOCS,  a.  [Gr.  %i,  six,  and  fi6K- 
ru;.os,  a  finger."]  Having  six  toes  offingers.^mrtr^ 

HEX'ADE,  n.  [Gr.  I|,  six.]  A  series  of  six.  S»n«r^ 

HEX' A-g61V,  n.  [Gr.  iiAyiavov ;  t^,  six,  and  yuv/a,  an 
angle  ;  L.  hexagonum  ;  Fr.  hexagone.'\  {Geom.) 
A  polygon  of  six  sides  and  six  angles.  Da.  ^f  P. 

HpX-AG'O-NAL,  a.  Having  six  sides  and  six  an- 
gles.     '       "  Ray. 

npx-AG'Q-NAL-LY,  ad.    In  the  form  of  a  hexa- 


gon. 


Ash. 


t  HpX-AG'O-NY,  n.    A  hexagon.    Bp.  BramhaU. 

HfiX'A-^lfN,  n.    {Bot.)  One  of  the  class  hexa- 
gjnia.  Wright. 

HfiX-.V^i^N'l-AN,  a.     Hcxagynous.  Smart. 

HEX-A-<?tN'l-A,  n.     {Bot.)  A  Linnscan  class  of 
plants  having  six  pistils.  Henslow. 

H?X-A9'Y-NOfTS,  a.      [Gr.  i|,  six,  and  yvvfi,  a 
woman.]     {Bot.)  Ilavmg  six  pistils.     Henslow. 

H&X-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  Having  six  sides.  Knoxclea. 
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HfiX-A-HE'DRQN,  n.;  pi.  uEx-^HC'uiU.  fOr. 
'ii,  SIX,  and  Ihga,  a  scat ;  Fr.  hexwdre.'\  (Ocuin.) 
A  solid  figure  having  »ix  equal  »quitre  fuccK ; 
a  cube.  Dacita  4r  Peck, 

H6X  A-nfi'Me-Rr).N,  rt.  [Or.  ^,  lix,  and  Wp", 
a  day.]     The  term  of  six  days.  Smart. 

Hex-AM'^R-oCa,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  the  poru  in 
sixes.  Gray. 

Hex-A.M'(:-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  /(rf^frpot;  r{,  nix.  and 
iiirpof,  a  measure ;  L.  hexameter ;  Fr,  Ar.rawK</-e.l 
A  verse,  or  line,  of  poetry,  having  six  feet,  of 
which  the  first  four  may  be  cither  dactyl*  or 
spondees,  the  fifth  must  be  a  dactyl,  and  the 
sixth  a  spondee ;  the  heroic,  and  most  impor- 
tant, verse  among  the  Greeks  and  UomanH,  be- 
in^  that  in  which  the  Iliad  and  the  J-meid  are 
written.  Chambers. 

HpX-AM'p-TfR,  a.  Having  six  metrical  feet. 
"  Hexameter  verse."  London  Ency. 

HpX-AM'g-TRAL,  a.    Hexametrical.     Hohhouse. 

Hf:X-A-M£T'R|C,         )  a.     Consisting  of  hexam- 
HfcX-A-MfiT'RI-CAL,  >  eters.  Warton. 

H^X-AN'oeR,     ;  „.   [Gr.  Ii,  six,  and  iy/,p,  i^p6f, 

Hex-AN'DR|-A,  S  a  man;  Fr.  hexandrie.^   (Bot.) 

A  class  of  plants  having  six  stamens.   IlensUno. 

H{;X-AN'DR|-Ai\,a.    {Bot.)  Hexandrous.  Smart. 

HpX-AN'DROrs,  a.     {Bot.)    Having   six 
stamens ;  hexandrian.  Brande. 


H(;X-AN'Gl-L.\R  (Sng'gii-Ur),  a.  [Gr.  l^, 
six,  and  L.  angulus,  an  angle.]  Having 
six  angles  or  corners.  (Voodwura. 

h£x'a-p£d,  a.  Having  six  feet ;  hexapod.  Smart. 

H£x'A-P6d,  n.  [Gr.  t^,  six,  and  L.  pes,  pedis,  a 
foot.]    A  fathom  ;  length  of  six  feet.  Cockeratn. 

H£X-A-P£T'A-L0C8,  a.  [Gr.  ?(,  six,  and  x/raior, 
a  leaf.]     {Bot.)  Having  six  petals.  Crabh. 

HEX-A-PHtL'LOVS,orHpX-APH'YL-LoC8(131), 
a.  '[Gr.  ?|,  six,  and  <pL).i.or,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.) 
Having  six  leaflets.  Crabb. 

hP.X'a-PLA,  n.  [Low  L.,  from  Gr.  iinitl6o(,  six- 
fold ;  £?,  six,  and  inj-du),  to  unfold.]  {Eccl.  Hist.) 
The  combination  of  six  versions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament by  Origen,  viz.,  the  Septuagint,  Aquila, 
Theodotian,  Symmachus,  one  found  at  Jericho, 
and  another  at  Nicopolis ;  —  written  also  hexa- 
ple.  P.  Cyc. 

h£x'A-PL.\R,  a.  Having  six  columns;  sex- 
tuple. Smart. 

h£x'.^-PLE,  n.    See  Hexapla.  Brande. 

HEX'A-POd,  n.  [Gr.  t(,  six,  and  voif,  nofif,  a  foot.] 
An  animal  with  six  feet,  as  a  true  insect.  Owen 

H£X'A-P6d,  a.  Having  six  feet ;  hexaped.  Smart. 

H^X-Ap'Q-DY,  n.    A  series  of  six  feet.        Beck. 

HfX-AP'TpR-OCrs.a.     {Bot.)  Six-winged.  Gray 

HEX' .\-ST]CH,  n.  [Gr.  /f<}<myof  ;  Z^,  six,  and  mi 
^oi,  a  line ;  L.  hexastichus^  A  poem,  or  epi 
gram,  of  six  lines.  Selden 

II  HgX-As'TI-CHdN,  n.  A  poem,  or  epigram 
consisting  of  six  lines;  hexastich.  Weecer 

H£X'.A-STYLE,  n.  [Gr.  iiAarvlof,  t|,  six,  an* 
arOXof,  a  pillar ;  L.  hexastylos ;  Fr.  hexastyU^ 
{Arch.)  A  temple  or  other  building  having  six 
columns  in  the  portico  or  in  front.      Chambers. 

HfiX-OC-TA-HE'DRQN,  n.  (Geom.)  ApoUhcdroi 
of  forty-eight  equal  triangular  faces.    Da.  A  P. 

HEY  (ha),  interj.  An  expression  of  joy  or  of  ex- 
hortation. Prior. 

HEY  (hS),  n.  A  round  in  a  dance ;  heydeguy.  Todd. 

HEY'nA  Y  (ba'dS),  n.     [For  high  day.]     A  frolic  ; 

wildness.    "  The  heyday  in  the  blood."     ShaA. 
HEY'D.\Y  (ha'da),  interj.     An  expression  of  frolic 

and  exultation.     ^'Heyday,  says  he."        Toiler. 

t  HEY'D5-Gliy  (Ii5'd?-gl),  n.  The  round  in  m 
dance.  Spenser. 

HEY'WARD  (ha'w?rd),  n.   See  Haywakd.  Todd, 

t  Hl-A'TION  (hl-a'«hiin),  M.  [L.  hio,  hiatus,  to 
gape.]     The  act  of  gaping.  Browne. 
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HIATUS 

ni-A'TrP,  n. ;  pi.  L.  hT-a'tus;  Eng.  iiT-a'tvs-e?. 
[L.  hiatus.] 

1.  An  aperture ;  an  opening.  "  Those  kia- 
tuscs  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea."  Woodward. 

2.  A  deficiency  in  the  text  of  an  author,  as 
from  a  passage  erased,  worn  out,  &c.     Brande. 

3.  {Gram.  &  Pros.)  The  occurrence  of  a  final 
vowel,  followed  immediately  by  the  initial 
vowel  of  another  word,  without  the  suppression 
of  cither  by  an  apostrophe.  Brande. 

Hl-BER'NA-CLE,  n.  [L.  hibemaculum.]  Shelter 
for  winter,  or  winter-quarters  for  an  animal  or 
a  plant.  Smart. 

Hi-BKR-JsrJc'U-LirM,  n.  \1j.,  winter  quarters.] 
{Gardening.)  Any  thing  which  serves  for  pro- 
tection to  young  buds  during  winter.         Craig. 

hI-BER'NAL,  a.  [L.  hibernus.']  Belonging  to  the 
Avinter  ;  wintry.  <S>V  T.  Browne. 

HI'ngR-NATE,  V.  n.      [L.  hiberno,  hibernatus.] 

[i.    IIIBEUNATEI)  ;   pp.    HIliUllX.VTING,     IIIHEU- 

NATED.]  To  winter ;  to  pass  the  winter.  Darwin. 

HI'B^R-NAT-ING,  p.  a.     Passing  the  winter. 

Hl-B^R-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  wintering.  Evelyn. 

ill-BER'Nl-AN,  a.  [Ilibernia,  the  Latin  name  of 
Ireland.]  (Geo^.)  Relating  to  Ilibernia  or  Ire- 
land. Todd. 

HI-BiiR'NJ-AN,  n.     An  Irishman.  Campbell. 

Hl-BER'NI-AN-I^M,  n.  An  Hibernian  or  Irish 
phrase  or  idiom  ;  Ilibernicisni ;  Irishism.  Ed.  It. 

HI-BER'Nl-CISM,  n.  An  Irish  idiom  or  mode  of 
speech ;  an  Irishism  ;  Ilibernianism.         Todd. 

Hl-BER'NI-ClZE,  v.  a.  To  render  into  the  lan- 
guage or  idiom  of  the  Irish.  West.  Rev. 

XII-BER'NO-CEL'TJC,  n.  The  native  language  of 
the  Irish.  Wright. 

JII-BIS'CUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  [jiiaKOi,  marsh-mal- 
low.] {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  malva- 
ceous  order,  with  large,  showy  flowers.    Brande. 

HIc'CA-TEE,  n.  {Herp.)  A  fresh-water  tortoise 
of  Central  America,  the  liver  and  feet  of  which 
are  esteemed  as  food.  Simmonds. 

mC '  CI-  iJS-DOC '  TT-  &S  (hTk'she-us-d8k'she-us), 
n.  [Corrupted  from  Hie  est  doctus,  this  is  the 
learned  man.  Brand.]  A  cant  word  for  a  jug- 
gler. " Hiccius-doctitcs  played  in  all."  Hudibras. 

[I  HICCOUGH  (hik'kiip  or  Mk'kSf)  [hik'kup,  S.  J. 
E.  F.  K.  C. ;  hlk'kiip  or  hik'kSf,  W.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
liik'kSf,  P.],  n.  [Dut.  ^  Ger.  hick;  Sw.  hicka. 
—  Fr.hoqtiet.  Probably  formed  from  the  sound. 
It  is  written  hicket  by  Sir  T.  Browne,  and  hic- 
qiiet  by  Holland.]  A  spasmodic  affection  of  the 
diaphragm  and  glottis ;  a  convulsive  cough  or 
sob ;  — written  also  hiceup  and  hickup.  Wiseman, 
jjcg-"  This  is  one  of  those  words  which  seems  to 
have  been  corrupted  hy  a  laudable  intention  of  bring- 
ing it  nearer  to  its  ()ri<;inal.  Tiie  convulsive  sob  was 
supposed  to  be  a  species  of  couirli ;  but  neither  Junius 
nor  Skinner  mention  any  sucJi  derivation,  and  botli 
suppose  it  formed  from  the  sound  it  occasions.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  though  hiccow/li  is  the  most  gener- 
al orthography,  hickup  is  the  most  usual  pronuncia- 
tion."    IValker. 

hfllC'COUGH  (hik'kiip),tJ.  n.  [Ger.  hicken.]  to 
Utter  a  hiccough  ;  to  sob  with  convulsion  of  the 
diaphragm  and  glottis.  Johnson. 

Hlc'CliP,  n.    See  Hiccough. 

HfCK'HALL,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  small 
woodpecker  ;  hickwall ;  hickvvay.  Booth. 

niCK'-JOINT,  a.  {Masonry.)  Noting  a  kind  of 
pointing  in  which  a  portion  of  superior  mortar 
is  inserted  between  the  courses,  and  made  per- 
fectly smooth  with  the  surface.  Wright. 

HlCK'O-RY,  n.  {Bot.)  A  North  American  tree  of 
several  species,  the  wood  of  which  is  very 
heavy,  tough,  and  strong ;  Carya.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  walnut  by  the  shell 
of  its  nuts  splitting  into  four  pieces,  and  by 
the  catkins  of  the  male  flowers  growing  in 
threes.  Gray. 

HiCK'yP,  V.  n.  [Corrupted  from  hiccough.]  To 
hiccough.. —  See  Hiccoioh.  Hudibras. 

My  beard  to  grow,  my  ear?  to  nrick  up. 

Or  when  I'm  in  a  tit  to  hicku]).  Hudibras. 
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IIICK'WALL,  ;  „.  (OrmM.)  Akindofsmallwood- 
HfCK'WAY,  )  pecker  ;  Piczis  minor.  Yarrell. 
HID,  i.  &  p.  from  hide.     See  Hide. 

HI'DAC^E,  n.  An  English  tax  formerly  laid  on 
every  hide  of'  land.  Todd. 

Hl-DAL' Ob,  n.  [Sp.,  from  hijo  d'algo,  son  of 
somebody.  Braiide.]  A  Spanish  nobleman  of 
the  lower  class.  Brande. 

HID'DEN  (hid'dn),  p.  from  hide.     See  HlUE. 

hId'DEN,  p.  a.     Concealed;  secret;  occult;  la- 
tent ;  clandestine.  "  Some  hidden  place." Surrey . 
Syn.  —  See  Clandestine,  Secret. 

HID'DEN-LY,  ad.     Privily  ;  secretly.       Cotgrave. 

HID'DEN-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  hidden 
or  concealed,     [r.]  IVm.  Law. 

HIDE,  V.  a.  [M.  Goth,  huotan  ;  A.  S.  hydan;  Dut. 
hwdcn,  to  guard  ;  Ger.  hutcn.]  [t.  hid  ;  pp. 
HIDING,  HIDDEN  or  HID.]  To  witiihold  or  to 
withdraw  from  sight  or  knowledge  ;  to  secrete  ; 
to  conceal ;  to  cover  ;  to  shelter ;  to  screen. 

Avant,  and  quit  my  sight!  let  the  earth  hkle  theel      Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Conceal. 
HIDE,  V.  n.     To  lie  hid  ;  to  be  concealed. 

Bred  to  disguise,  in  public  't  is  you  hide.  Pope. 

HIDE,  V.  a.  [».  hided;  pp.  hiding,  hided.] 
To  beat ;  to  whip ;  to  flog.     [Vulgar.]    Palmer. 

hIde,  n.  [A.  S.  hyde ;  Dut.  hmd ;  Frs.  huwd ; 
Ger.  haut ;  Dan.  Sg  Sw.  hud;  Icel.  hydi.] 

1.  The  skin  of  an  animal  either  raw  or  dressed. 

2.  The  human  skin,  in  contempt.  Shak. 

3.  A  measure  of  land  variously  stated  from 
60  to  120  acres  ;  —  written  also  hyde.      Kelham. 

JSIS'  This  term  is  limited  in  commerce  to  t'le  strong 
and  thick  skin  of  the  horse,  ox,  and  other  large  ani- 
mals.    Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Skin. 

HIdE'-AND-SEEK',  n.  A  play  among  children, 
in  which  some  hide  themselves,  and  another 
seeks  them.  ,  Swift. 

HIDE'-BOUND,  a.  1.  Having  the  skin  close  ;  — 
applied  to  a  cow  or  a  horse  when  the  skin  can- 
not be  pulled  up  or  raised  from  the  ribs  and 
back,  and  also  to  trees  when  the  bark  will  not 
give  way  to  the  growth.  Bacon. 

2.  t  Untractable ;  harsh.  "  The  hide-bound 
humor."  Milton. 

3.  t Niggardly;  penurious;  stingy.  "Hath 
my  purse  been  hide-bound  ?  "  Quarles. 

II  HID'5-OUS  [hid'e-us,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  C. ;  hid'- 
yus,  S.  E.  F.  K.;  liid'e-us  or  hid'je  us,  W.],  a. 
[IfJor.  Fr.  hidous  ;  Fr.  hideux.  —  It  is  written 
hidous  by  Chaucer.]  Horrible  ;  horrid  ;  dread- 
ful ;  shocking  ;  frightful ;  monstrous  ;  ghastly. 

Some  monster  in  thy  thoughts 
Too  hideouts  to  be  shown.  Shak: 

Hell  trembled  at  the  hideoiis  name.  Milton. 

II  HID'5-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  hideous  manner ;  hor- 
ribly ;  shockingly. 

II  HID'e-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  hide- 
ous ;  horribleness ;  dreadfulness.  Shak. 

HID'^R,  n.     One  who  hides.  Sherwood. 

HIDE'— ROPE,  71.  Rope  made  of  strands  of  cow- 
hide plaited,  which  is  very  durable,  and  used  for 
wheel-ropes,  traces,  &c.  Simmonds. 

HID'ING,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  hides ;  conceal- 
ment. 

2.  A  whipping  ;  a  flogging.     [Vulgar.] 

HID'ING-PLACE,  n.     A  place  of  concealment. 

HI-DR6t'ICS,  w.  ^/.  [Gr.  /f5p"f) '•'p^roc,  perspira- 
tion.] {Med.)  Medicines  which  produce  per- 
spiration. Ogilvie. 

HIE  (hi),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  higan.]  To  hasten  ;  to  go 
in  haste,     [r.] 

Hang  up  thy  lute  and  hie  thee  to  the  sea.  WalJer. 

t  HIE  (hi),  n.     Haste  ;  diligence.  Chaucer. 

hI-K-rA  'CJ-t/M,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  'up6K(ov ;  hpd^, 
a  hawk.]  {Bot.)  An  extensive  genus  of  plants  ; 
hawkweed.  Loudon. 

Hl'E-RA-Pi'CRM,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  Jfp-i?,  sacred,  and 
TTiKpdg,  bitter.]  {Med.)  A  warm  cathartic  made 
of  aloes  and  canella  bark  ;  —  vulgarly  called 
hiccory-piccory.  Lhinglison. 
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HI^5-RAR£!H,  n.  [_Gr.  Itp&pxvi ;  ifp-is,  sacred,  and 
apx^^i  a  chief.]  The  chief  or  ruler  of  a  sacred 
order.  Milton. 

HI'5-RAR-jCHAL,  a.  Belonging  to  a  hierarchy ; 
hierarchical.  Milton. 

Hr-e-RAR')CHl-CAL,a.  [Tr.  hierarchiqiie.]  Re- 
lating to  a  hierarchy  or  a  hierarch.       Sancroft. 

HI-^-RAR'jCHJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  hierarchical 
manner.  Kelly. 

HI'^-RAR-CJHI^M,  n.  Hierarchical  principles  or 
power.  Kelly. 

Hif'5-RAR-€HY  (hi'e-rar-ke),  n.  [Gr.  iipnp)(ia; 
Updi;,  sacred,  and  dp;^^,  rule ;  L.  hierarchia ;  It. 
gerarchia  ;  Sp.  hierarchia ;  Fr.  hierarchic.] 

1.  A  rank  or  order  of  holy  beings.  "Heav- 
enly hierarchies."  Gascoigne.  "  The  hierar- 
chies of  angels."     Fairfax. 

2.  A  government  by  a  priesthood ;  an  ecclesi- 
astical government ;  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. "  The  old  Levitical  hierarchy."  South. 
"  The  hierarchy  of  England."    Bacon. 

HI-5-RAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ifpariKdi;  L.  hieraticus.] 
Employed  in  sacred  uses;  sacred;  —  applied 
particularly  to  a  kind  of  character  used  by  the 
Egyptian  priests. 

The  hieratic  or  sacerdotal  character  appears  to  have  been 
a  tachygrapliy,  or  abridged  form  of  the  hieroglyphic  signs. 

/.  Qie. 
Hi-E-ROCH' LO-4,  n.  [Gr.  hpds,  sacred,  and  ;^;.(S«, 
grass.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  sweet-scented  plants ; 
holy-grass; — so  named  because  these  grasses 
were  strewn  before  the  church-doors  on  saints' 
days,  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Gray. 

hI-5-r6c'RA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  Updi,  sacred,  and  xpi- 
TOi,  rule.]  A  sacred  government;  a  government 
by  the  priesthood ;  hierarchy.  Southey. 

ni'(;-RO-GLtPH  (ht'e-ro-gllf),  n.  [See  Hiero- 
glyphic] An  embieni ;  a  hieroglyphic.  Swift. 

HI'5-RO-GLYPH,  V.  a.  To  represent  with  hiero- 
glyphics,    [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

HI-p-RO-GLtPH'IC,  n.  ;  pi.  hI-e-ro-glyph'ics. 
[Gr.  hp6i,  sacred,  and  yXtipo),  to  carve.]  Sculp- 
ture-writing, or  picture-writing,  consisting  of 
figures  of  animals,  plants,  and  other  material 
objects,  such  as  are  found  sculptured  or  painted 
on  Egyptian  obelisks,  temples,  and  other  mon- 
uments ;  a  figure  implying  a  word,  an  idea,  or  a 
sound.  BraiuJe. 

The  lion,  eagle,  fox,  and  boar, 
Were  heroes  titles  heretofore; 
Bestowed  as  hieroylp/ihics  fit 

To  show  their  valor,  strength,  or  wit.  Swift. 

A  lamp  amongst  the  Egyptians  is  tlie  hieroglyphic  of  life. 

WilUm. 
HI-S-RO-GLYPH'IC  )  a.        [Gr.   bpoy).v^,K,k; 

Hr-5-RO-GLYPH'J-CAL,  S  L.  hieroglyphiciis ;  It. 
iSf  Sp.  geroglifico ;  Fr.  hieroglyphique.]  Relat- 
ing to  hieroglyphics  ;  emblematical.  "  Hiero- 
glyphic writing."  Warburton.  "  Hieroglyphi- 
cal  inscriptions."     Fatckes. 

HI-?-RO-GLf  PH'l-CAL-LY,  ad.   Emblematically. 

Hr-?-R6G'LY-PHlST,  n.  One  versed  in  hiero- 
glyphics.   '  Sir  H.  Davy. 

HI'5-RQ-GRAM,  n.  [Gr.  !fp<if,  sacred,  and  yp6fina, 
a  letter.]  A  species  of  holy  or  sacred  writing; 
hierography.  Todd. 

HI-5-R0-GRAM-MAT'|C,  a.  Expressive  of  holy 
writing.  Astle. 

HI-P-RO-GRAM'MA-TIST,  n.  [Gr.  ItpoypaftiiaTfif.] 
A  writer  of  hierograms ;  one  versed  in  hiero- 
glyphics. Greenhill. 

HI-^I-ROC'RA-PH^R,  n.  A  writer  of,  or  one  versed 
in,  hierography.  Bailey. 

HI-^-RO-GRAPH'JC,  ;  „.    j-Qr.  UpoYpa4„Kdi ;  L. 

HI-P-RO-GRAPH'I-CAL,  )  hierographtnis.]  Re- 
lating to  hierography  ;  denoting  sacred  writing. 

HI-p-ROG'RA-PHY,  w.  [Gr.  if poypa<l>ia ;  Up6s,  sa- 
cred, and  ypaipu),  to  write.]  Holy  or  sacred 
writing.  Bailey. 

HI-{;-R6L'A-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  Upd;,  sacred,  and  >.a- 
rpiia,  worship.]  The  worship  of  saints  or  things 
sacred,     [u.]  Coleridge. 

HI-^-ROL'O-^iST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  hie- 
rology.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  !,  O,  tJ,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    nfclR,  HCR ; 
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HIGH-MASS 


III-P-ROL'Q-OV,  n.  [Qr.  UpoXoyla  i  U(>6i  and  Xdyof, 
11  discourse]  A  discourse  on  sacred  things.  7  Wr/. 

Ilf ?-KQ-MA\-CV  [hl'9-ro-iiiiln-ii5,  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Todd,  Crabb ;  'jiI-^-rSm'jii-K?,  Wb.],  n.  [Gr. 
UponavTiia  ;  \ip6i,  sacred,  and  navrtla,  prophecy.] 
Divination  by  sacrifices.  Toikl. 

Hi-g-ROM-i\E'MON,  n.  [L.,  from  QxAtpofivfiiiuiv; 
Uf6i,  sacred,  and  nvriituiv,  mindful.] 

1.  {Grecian  Ant.)  One  of  the  most  honorable 
of  the  two  classes  of  representatives  to  the 
Amphictyonic  Council,  appointed  by  lot,  and 
having  duties,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is 
disputed,  but  relating  probably  to  sacred  rites 
ana  solemnities.  IV.  Smith. 

2.  {Greek  Church.)  An  officer  whose  princi- 
pal duty  it  was  to  stand  behind  the  patriarch  at 
tha  sacraments,  ceremonies,  &c.,  and  show  him 
the  prayers,  psalms,  &c.,  which  he  was  to  re- 
hearse. Wright. 

Ui-fiR'Q-PHANT,orIli'?-RO-PHANT[hI-«r'o-fant, 
IK.  Johnson ;  hl'^-ro-fam,'  N.  K.  S/».],  n. '  [Gr. 
UpoipdyTtif ;  Up'is,  sacred,  and  ipalvut,  to  show  ;  L. 
hierophanta^  One  who  expounds  mysteries  or 
sacred  things  ;  a  priest.  Hale. 

Ilf-(:-RO-PHAN'T|C,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
an  hierophant.  Ash. 

HI-g-RoS'CO-Py,  w.  [Gr.  \tp6(,  sacred,  and  dKoniui, 
to  view.]  Divination  by  the  inspection  of  sac- 
rificial victims.  Roget. 

t  HI'^-RodR-^y,  n.  [Gr.  {tpovpyfo.]  A  holy  or 
sacred  work  or  worship.  Waterland. 

HIg'GLE  (htg'gl),  V.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. 
—  See  Haggle.]     [».  higgled  ;/ip.  higgling, 

HIGGLED.] 

1.  To  carry  about  provisions  and  offer  them 
for  sale  ;  to  peddle.  Johnson. 

2.  To  be  hard  in  a  bargain  ;  to  haggle. 

It  ai^rucs  nn  i^oble  mind,  where  we  have  wronged,  to 
higgle  and  dodge  m  the  amends.  llule. 

HlG'GLE-DY-PlG'GLE-DY,f«f.  In  confusion,  like 
the  goods  in  a  higgler*s  basket ;  in  disorder ; 
confusedly.     [Vulgar.]  Johnson. 

HiG'GLfIR,  n.    1.  One  who  carries  about  goods 

for  sale  from  door  to  door  ;  a  travelling  dealer  in 

provisions  or  small  wares.  Soiith. 

2.  One  hard  at  a  bargain ;  a  chaflFerer.  Wright. 

IIIg'GUNG,  n.    The  practice  of  one  who  higgles. 

The  higgling  and  bargaining  of  the  marlcet.  A.  Smith. 

HIGH  (hi),  a.  [M.  Ooth.  hauhs ;  A.  S.  heah,  hig, 
or  hih  ;  Dut.  noog  ;  Frs.  hoech ;  Ger.  hoch  ;  Dan. 
hSi ;  Sw.  h.g ;  Icel.  /*««.] 

1.  Raised  far  above  the  surface  of  the  earth 
or  above  a  certain  level ;  having  great  altitude ; 
elevated ;  tall ;  lofty ;  —  opposed  to  deep ;  as, 
"  A  high  mountain. 

High  o'er  their  heads  a  mouldering  roclc  is  placed.      Dryden. 

2.  Raised  above  any  object ;  noting  relative 
altitude ;  as,  "  How  high  is  the  tree  above  the 
house  ? " 

3.  Raised  above  the  understanding ;  difficult 
of  comprehension  ;  abstruse  ;  recondite. 

They  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things.        Shah, 

4.  Exalted  in  quality  or  in  rank ;  superior ; 
noble. 

The  highest  faculty  of  the  soul.  Baxter. 

He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor.        Shak. 

5.  Strong;  powerful;  mighty;  potent. 

With  an  high  arm  brought  he  them  but         Acta  xl'.i.  17. 

6.  Arrogant ;  proud  ;  haughty  ;  supercilious. 
"  An  high  look  and  a  proud  heart."      Ps.  ci.  5. 

7.  Boastful;  bragging;  ostentatious. 

Ills  forces,  after  all  the  high  discourses,  amounted  really 
but  to  eighteen  hundred  foot.  Clarendon. 

8.  Oppressive  ;  overbearing ;  domineering. 

When  there  appeareth  on  either  side  an  high  hand,  then 
is  the  virtue  of  a  judge  seen.  Bacon. 

9.  Violent ;  vehement ;  turbulent ;  tumultu- 
ous. "  High  winds."  "  High  passions."  Milton. 

10.  Remote  in  antiquity ;  far  off  in  time. 

The  nominal  observation  of  the  days  of  the  week  is  very 
high,  and  as  old  as  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Browne. 

11.  Far  from  the  equator ;  advanced  in  lati- 
tude. 

They  are  forced  to  take  their  course  either  high  to  the 
North  or  low  to  the  .South.  AUmt. 

12.  Extreme  in  degree  ;  as,  "A  high  price"; 
"  A  hi'/h  heat "  ;  "A  high  color." 

13.  Complete ;  full.    "  It  is  yet  high  day." 


Gen.  xxix.  7.     "  It  wa«  high  time  for  the  lord* 
to  look  al)out  them."     Clarendon. 

14.  Cai)ital;  great;  —  opposed  to  petty;  as, 
"  //////(.-treas^on.' 

15.  Observed  with  peculiar  sacrcdness. 

That  Snhliuth-day  was  an  high  day.  John  xlx.  SI. 

16.  Emiiieutly  favorable  ;  as,  "  To  entertain 
a  hii/h  opinion  of  a  person  or  a  thing." 

17.  Zealous  ;  strenuous  ;  earnest ;  not  mod- 
erate ;  —  particularly  applied  to  designate  a  par- 
ty in  the  Episcopal  church. 

The  terms  high  rhurch  and  low  church,  as  ommonlv 
used,  do  notsu  much  denote  a  principle  as  tlit-y  dislinguisn 
a  party.  Additon. 

18.  (^Mus.)  Acute;  sharp.  "An  A/y/t  or  shrill 
sound.  Barret. 

19.  {Paint.  &  Sculp.)  Noting  an  elevated  or 
chiiste  style.     "  Hign  art."  Fairholt. 

High  and  dry,  {Jfaut.)  noting  the  situation  of  a  vcm- 
8cl  tliat  iM  aground  abovo  water  mark.  Dana. 

Syn.  — See  Chief,  Tall. 

HIGH  (III),  ad.  1.  Aloft.  "  Towering  high."  Milton. 

2.  Aloud,  "///y/t-sounding  cymbals."  Ps.  e\.  5. 

3.  In  a  great  or  high  degree  ;  strongly. 

My  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him.  Shot. 

4.  Profoundly  ;  deeply  ;  abstrusely. 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired. 
In  thou^nta  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 
Of  providence.  UiUon. 

On  high,  above  ;  aloft.    "  The  day-spring  from  on 

high."     Luke    i.  78. — With  a  loud  voice;    aloud. 

Spender. 

t  HIGH  (hi),  V.  n.    To  hasten.  —See  Hie.  Todd. 

HIGH'-AlMED  (hi'amd),  a.  Having  lofty  or  grand 
designs.     "  High-aimed  hopes."  Crashaw. 

UIGIl'-ARCHED  (hi'archt),  a.  Having  lofty  arch- 
es. Mag. 

HIGH'-AS-PIR'ING  (hl'fs-plr'iug),  a.  Having 
great  views  ;  ambitious.  Bp.  Hall. 

HIGH'-BAI'LlFF,n.  The  chief  bailiff.  Simmonds. 

HIgH'-BAT-TLED,  a.  Renowned  in  battle  or 
war.  Shak. 

hIgH'-BEAr-JNG,  a.  Courageous  ;  haughty.  Ash. 

HIGH'-BLEST  (hi'blest),  a.  Blest  in  a  high  de- 
gree ;  supremely  happy.  Mi/ton. 

HIGH'-BLOWN  (lil'blSn),  a.  Swelled  with  wind  ; 
inflated.     "  My  high-blown  pride."  Shak. 

HIGH'-BOAST-JNG,  a.  Boasting  excessively; 
making  great  pretensions.  Dtjer. 

HIgII'-BORN  (hi'bbrn),  a.  Of  noble  or  high  ex- 
traction.    "  Highborn  beauties."  Itoice. 

HIGH'BotyND,  V.  n.    To  leap  aloft.         Thomson. 

HiGH'-BRED  (hl'brSd),  a.  Of  high  or  genteel 
education.  Sidney. 

HIGH'-BRoWED  (hi'brbftd),  o.  Having  high 
brows.  Moore. 

H1GH'-BU!LT  (hi'bllt),  a.     1.  Of  lofty  structure; 
elevated.  "  Pile,  high-built  and  proud."  Milton. 
2.  Covered  with  lofty  structures. 

In  dreadful  wars 
The  high-huilt  elephant  his  castle  rears.  Creech. 

HIGH'-CHURCH,  n.  That  part  of  the  Episcopal 
church  that  maintains  the  highest  notions  re- 
specting episcopacy,  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and 
ordinances.  Brande. 

HIGH'-CHlJRCH,  a.  Strenuous  for  episcopal  au- 
thority ;  —  applied  to  those  principles  which 
tend  to  exalt  episcopal  atithonty  and  ecclesias- 
tical power,  and  to  the  parties  which  embrace 
them.  Addison. 

hTgh'-CHORCH'T§M,  n.  The  principles  of  high- 
churchmen.  Ch.  Ob. 

HIGH'-CHURCn'MAX,  n.  One  who  has  high 
notions  respecting  episcopacy,  and  the  cere- 
monies, discipline,  &c.,  of  the  church.  Brit.  Crit. 

hIgH'-CLTMB-ING  (hi'kllm-jng),  a.  Ascending 
aloft.     "  Some  high-climbing  hill."  Milton. 

HIGH'-CftL-ORED  (hl'kai-lyrd),  a.  Having  a 
deep  or  glaring  color.  Floyer. 

HIGH'-COM-MTs'8ION  (-mish'un),  n.  A  court 
invested  with  high  authority,  formerly  existing 
in  England.  Blackstmie. 

HfGH'-C(*>N'STA-BLE,  n.  An  officer  of  police,  in 
some  cities.  Bouvier. 


HfOH'-CBfiST-ei),  a.   Having  a  high  crert.  AmK 

lliGir-CR6\V.\EI),  o.  Having  a  high  crown. 
"  With  a  high-cruicned  hat."  Addison. 

IirGH'-CiJRMNG.a.  Rising  high  in  cnxXn.Clarke. 

HlGH'-DAV  (hi'dik  a.  Fine;  befitting  a  holiday. 
"  High-dag  wit.'*^  Shak. 

HiGII'-Ue-HiGN'I.VG  (lil'd^-.ln'jnf),  o.  Having 
great  schemes  or  pur|>oses.  Dryden. 

HiGH'-DOTCII,  n.     Same  as  Hioh-Germa.h. 

Hl'GH'-^J.M-BOWED'  (hl'?m-l.M'),  a.  Having 
lofty  arches.     *'  High-embotced  roof."      Milton, 

HI«ir-5.\-t;f:N'DgHED  (lil'?n-j«n'd?rd),  a.  En- 
gendered aloft  or  in  the  air,  as  storms.      Shak. 

HiGH'-FfiD  (hired),  o.    Pampered.     L' Estrange. 

hIgh'-FEEO-ING,  «.    Luxury  in  diet.         Pope. 

HIgH'-FIN-I8HE0  (-i»lu),  a.  Finished  with  gre.it 
care.  Cowper. 

IHGH'-FLAM-ING,  a.  Throwing  the  flame  to  a 
great  height.  Pope. 

HIGH'-FLA-VORED  (-vyrd),  a.  Having  a  high 
flavor.  Young. 

HIGH'-FLI-gR,  »j.  One  who  carries  his  opinions 
to  extravagance.  Swift, 

HlGH'-FLOWN  (lil'flon),  a.  1.  Elevated;  proud; 

lofty.     "  High-flown  hopes."  I)enham. 

2.    Extravagant;    turgid;    bombastic.      "A 

high-Jlotcti  hyperbole."  L'Estrange. 

hIgh'-FLDshed,  o.    Elevated;  elated.    Young. 

HIGH'— FLY-ING,  a.    Extravagant  in  claims  or  in 

opinions.     "  High-flying  .  .  .  kings."     Dryden. 

HIGH'-GAZ-JNG,  a.    Looking  upwards.       More. 

HfGH'-«?ER'MAN,  n.  Originally,  that  dialect  of 
the  German  language  spoken  in  the  southern 
and  elevated  parts  of  Germany,  as  distinguished 
from  Low-German,  or  the  dialect  spoken  in  the 
northern  and  flat  parts  of  that  country  :  —  now, 
appropriately,  that  general  language  spoken 
and  written  by  all  well-bred  Gennans. 

Dr.  C.  Pollen. 

HIGH'— g5,  n.  A  merry  frolic  ;  a  drinking  bout ; 
a  spree.     [Colloquial  and  low.]  Hall. 

HIGH'— G6-|NG,  o.  Going  at  a  great  T&tc.Matainger. 

HIGH'-GROU'N  (Iil'gr5n),  a.  Covered  with  a  crop 
of  high  growth.  "  The  high-grown  field."  Shak. 

HlGH'-HA.\D-(;i),  a.  Arbitrary  ;  oppressive  ; 
overbearing ;  unreasonable.  Martineau. 

HIGH'-IfEAPED,  a.     1.  Raised  into  heaps.  Pope. 
2.  Covered  with  high  piles.  Pope. 

HIGH'-HEART-?D  (hi'han-?d),  a.  Full  of  heart 
or  courage.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

hIgh'-HEELED  (hl'heid),  a.  Having  the  heel 
much  raised.     "  High-heeled  shoes."         Swift. 

HIGH'-HfJNG  (hi'hiing),  a.^  Hung  aloft.    Dryden. 

HIGH'L.AND  (hl'l^nd),  n.  A  mountainous  region. 
"The  Highlands  of  Scotland."  iZcke. 

HIGH'LAND,a.  Relating  to  the  Highlands.  Scott. 

HIGH'L.\M)-eR,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  High- 
lands, particularly  of  Scotland ;  a  moimtaincer. 

The  language  of  the  Highlattdert  is  still  the  Gaelic. 

Lomion  Enrfi. 

hIgH'LAND-IsH,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
highlands ;  mountainous.  "  The  country  round 
is  so  highlandish."  Dnimniond. 

HIGH-LIFT',  r.  a.    To  raise  or  lift  aloft.    Cowper. 

HIGH'LY  (lil'l?),  ad.  1.  With  elevation  as  to 
place  ;'  alofl.  Johnson. 

2.  With  elevation  as  respects  rank.     "  His 
daughter  so  highly  married.*  Bemert. 

3.  Proudly  ;  ambitiously  :  aspiringly. 

What  thou  wnuldst  hightf. 
That  thou  wouldst  holily.  Skat. 

4.  In  a  great  degree  ;  extremely ;  exceeding- 
ly ;  verv  much.     "  Highly  gratified."         Knox, 

5.  With  great  esteem. 

A  man  of  whom  the  king  most  hightwAM  rrpn»r.       Draflom. 

IlIGII'-MAsf,  H.  The  mass  celebrated  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches  by  the  singing  of  the  choris- 
ters, and  with  the  assistance  of  a  deacon  and  a 
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sub-deacon  ;  —  distinguished  from  low  mass,  in 
which  the  prayers  are  simply  rehearsed  without 
singhig.  VVriyht. 

HIGH'-MET-TLED  (hl'inet-tld),  a.  Proud  or  ar- 
dent of  spirit.  Garth. 

HIGH'— MEN,  n.  False  dice  so  loaded  as  always 
to  turn  up  high  numbers.  Harnmjton. 

HIGH'-MIND-PD,  a.    1.  Proud  ;  arrogant ;  haugh- 
ty. "  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear."  Rom.  xi.  20. 
2.  Elevated ;  noble ;  honorable.  Dr.  Arnold, 
j9£g=-  Now  used  most  commonly  in  a  good  sense. 

HIGH-MIND'gD-NESS,  n  The  quality  of  being 
high-minded.  C,  \V\  Johnson. 

HIGH'MOST  (hi'most),  a.  Highest ;  topmost.  Shak. 

HIGH'N^SS  (hl'n?s),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
high ;  elevation  ;  loftiness.  Job  xxxi.  28. 

2.  Excellence  ;  value  ;  worth.  Howell. 

3.  The  style  or  title  first  applied  to  bishops, 
afterwards  to  European  kings  in  general  (suc- 
ceeded by  Majesty  in  the  sixteenth  century), 
afterwards  to  sovereign  princes  and  their  de- 
scendants. Bramle. 

HfGH'-Or-pR-A'TION,  n.  {Sur;j.)  A  method  of 
extracting  the  stone  from  the  human  bladder 
by  cutting  into  the  upper  part  of  it.  Dunglison. 

HIGH'-PLACE,  n.  In  Scripture,  an  eminence  on 
which  sacrifices  were  offered.  Wright. 

HIGH'— PLACED,  a.  Elevated  in  situation  or  rank. 

HIGH'-PRESS-URE  (hl'pr6sh-ur),  n.  {Steam-En- 
gines.)  A  pressure  exceeding  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  is  equal  to  about  15  pounds  on  the 
square  inch.  Brande. 

Hiirh-pressure  engines,  steam-engines  in  which  the 
steam  is  not  condensed  on  leaving  the  cylinder,  but  is 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  Blgelow. 

HIGH'-PRICED,  a.    Costly  ;  dear.  Roget. 

HIGH '-PRIEST,  n.  The  chief  priest  among  the 
Israelites  or  Jews.  Newton. 

HIGH'-PRIEST-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  state  of  a 
high-priest.  More. 

HIgH'-PR!n'CJ-PLED  (hi'prTn'se-pld),  a.     1.  Ex- 
travagant in  notions  of  politics.  Swift. 
2.  Of  elevated  or  honorable  principles, 

HIgh'-PROOF,  a.  Very  strong;  rectified  to  a 
high  degree,  as  brandy. 

HIGH'-PROOF,  ad.  To  the  utmost  degree.  Shak. 

HiGH'-RAI§ED  (hi'razd).  a.  Raised  aloft;  ele- 
vated.    "  On  high-raised  decks."  Dryden. 

HIgh'-REACH-ING,  a.     1.  Reaching  upwards. 

Hell  bounds,  high-reaching,  to  the  horrid  roof.     Milton. 

2.  Ambitious ;  aspiring.  "  High-reaching 
Buckingham."  Shak. 

HIgH'-REARED  (hi'rerd),  a.  Of  lofty  structure. 
"  High-reared  bulwarks."  Shak. 


HIGH'-RED  (hi'rgd),  a.    Deeply  red. 


Bogle. 


HIGH'-Rg-PENT'pD,  a.  Repented  of  to  the  ut- 
most.    "My  high-repented  hiames."  Shak. 

HfGH'-R?-§OLVED'  (hi're-zSIvd'),  a.  Resolute  ; 
firm.     "  High-resolved  men."  Shak'. 

HIGH'-RIGGED  (hi'rigd),  a.  Furnished  with  high 
rigging.  ^  Ash. 

HIGH'-ROAD,  n.    A  public  road.  Smollett. 

HIGH'-r66fed,  a.    Having  a  high  roof.  Milton. 

HIGH'-ROPES,  n.  pi.  A  state  of  passion;  — 
used  only  in  the  phrase.  To  be  on  the  high- 
ropes      [Vulgar.]  Grose. 

HIGH  -SCHOOL,  n.    See  School. 

HIGH -SEA,  n.  Very  strong,  high  waves;  a 
heavy  sea.  Crabb, 

HlGH'-SEA-;jONED  (hl's«-znd),  a.  Piquant  to 
the  palate  ;  flavored  with  spices  or  other  sea- 
soning.    '•  High-seasoned  meats."  Locke. 

HIGH'-SEAT-PD,  a.     Fixed  above.  Milton. 

HiGH'-SHOUL-DgRED  .(-derd),  a.  Having  high 
shoulders.  Goldsmith. 

HiGH'-SIGHT-5D  (hi'sit-ed),  a.  Always  looking 
tipwards.     "  High-sighted  tyranny."  Shuk. 


HIGH'-SOAR-ING,  a.  Soaring  to  a  great  height. 
"  Far  high-soaring  o'er  thy  praises."  Shak. 

HIGH'-SOUNU-ING,  a.  Making  a  loud  noise  or 
sound.  Congrece. 

HIGH'-SPIR-IT-eD,  a.  High-mettled  ;  bold  ; 
daring  ;  proud  ;  insolent.  Hume. 

HIGH'-ST6M-A€HED  (-hl'sium-?kt),  a.  Obsti- 
nate ;  self-wiiled  ;  opinionated  ;  lofty.       Shak. 

HIGH'-STRUNG,  a.  Strung  to  a  full  tone  or  a 
high  pitch  ;   high-spirited ;  proud.        Thomson. 

HIGH-SWELLED  (-sw61d),  a.  Swelled  to  the  ut- 
most ;  high-svvoln.  Wright. 

HIGH'-SWELL-JNG,  a.  Swelling  to  a  great  heijjht. 
"  High-swelling  waves."  P.  Fletcher. 

HIGH'-SWOLN,  a.  Swoln  to  the  utmost.  "Your 
high-swoln  hearts."  Shak. 

t  HIGHT  (hit),  t:  &  p.  defective.  ("  Used  in  a  very 
peculiar  way  for  some  of  the  passive  tenses, 
without  the  addition  of  am  or  teas."  Nares.) 
[M.  Goth,  haitan  ;  A.  S.  hatan,  to  name  ;  Ger. 
heissen  ;  Dan.  hedde ;  Icel.  heita.'] 

1.  Am  named  ;    am   called  :  —  is  named,  or 
called.      "  Now  hight  I  Philostrat."      Chaucer. 

Bright  is  her  hue,  and  Geraldine  she  hight.        Lord  Surrey. 

2.  Was  named  ;  was  called. 

Within  this  homestead,  lived  without  a  peer, 

For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer; 

So  hight  her  cock.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  named  or  called. 

But  tliere  as  I  was  wont  to  hight  Arcite 

Now  hight  1  Philostrat.  Chaucer. 

4.  Named ;  called. 

Amongst  the  rest  a  good  old  woman  was, 

//('trA*  Motlicr  Hubbard.  Spenser. 

t  HIGHT  (hit),  V.  a.     [A.  S.  hatan.] 

1.  To  promise.  Chmicer. 

2.  To  intrust ;  to  commit.    "  Charge  of  them 
was  to  a  porter  hi(/ht."  Spenser. 

3.  To  command  ;  to  direct.  Spenser. 
On  hight,  ad.,  aloud  Spenser. 

HIGH'-TA-PgR,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  of  the  plant 
Verbascum  thapsus,  or  shepherd's-club.  Wright. 

HiGH'-TAST-?D,  a.  Gustful ;  piquant.  Denham. 

t  HIGHTH  (hith),  n.    See  Height.  Milton. 

HIGH'-TONED  (-tond),  a.    1.  Having  a  high  tone 

or  strong  sound ;  as,  "A  high-totied  instrument." 

2.  Decided  ;  stanch  ;  firm.  Johnson. 

HIgH'TOP,  n.     1.  The  summit  of  a  ship.      Shak. 
2.  A  species  of  sweet  apple.     [Local.] 

HlGH'-TOVt^-eRED  (hi'tbii-erd),  a.  Having  lofty 
towers.  "  Huge  cities  a.ud.  high-towered." Milton. 

HIGH'-ToW-PR-ING,  a.    Soaring  aloft.     Miltmi. 

HIGH'-TREA-§0N  (hi'tre-zn),  w.  {^Laic.)  Treason 
against  the  sovereign,  as  distinguished  from 
petty  treason,  which  might  formerly  be  com- 
mitted against  a  subject.  Burrill. 

t  HIGH'-VlCED  (hi'vist),  a.  Enormously  wicked. 
"  O'er  some  high-viced  city."  Shak. 

HIGH'-VOICED  (-vblst),  a.  Having  a  strong  tone 
or  pitch  of  voice.  Jodrell. 

HIGH'-WA-T^R,  n.  The  utmost  flow  of  the  tide  ; 
high-tide.  Mortimer. 

HIGH'-WA'T^R-MARK,  n.  The  line  or  mark 
made  on  the  shore  by  the  tide,  when  it  is  at  its 
greatest  height.  Crabb. 

HIGH- WAY'  (hl-wa'),  n.  1.  A  great  road;  a 
public  road ;  a  road  over  which  the  public  at 
large  have  a  right  of  passage.  Brande. 

2.  An  open  way  by  water. 

A  public  navigable  river  is  also  called  a  highway,  liraiule. 

HIGH'WAY-MAN  (hl'wa-msin)  [ln'wa-min,  .S.  W. 
P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.  ;  lil-wamSn,  K.  Wb.], 
n.  One  who  robs  on  the  highway ;  a  highway- 
robber  ;  a  robber  ;  a  footpad.  Stvift. 

HIGH'WAY-RATE,  n.  A  road-rate  for  keeping 
the  public  roads  in  good  order.  Simmonds. 

HIGH'WAY-ROB'UpR,  n.  One  who  robs  on  the 
highway ;  highwayman.  Ash. 

HIGH'WAY-ROB'B5R-Y,  n.  Robbery  committed 
on  the  highway.  '  Ash. 

HlGH'-WIT-TgD,  a.  Possessed  of  great  wit.  Shak. 


HiGH'-WROUGHT  (hI'rSiwt),  a.      1.  Afjitated  to 

the  utmost.     "  A  high-wrought  flood.'        Shak. 

2.  Accurately  finished ;  nobly  labored.  Pope. 

HiG'LA-P?R,  n.     An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

t  HIL'A-RATE,  v.  a.  [Gr.  IXapdia  ;  L.  hilaro,  Mla- 
rattis.]     To  exhilarate.  Cockeratn. 

HI-LA'R|-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  Uaprfj  ;  L.  hilaris.]  Full 
of  hilarity ;  gay  ;  merry  ;  joyful ;  jovial.  Dickens. 

Hi-LAR'J-TY,  n.  [L.  hilaritas  ;  It.  ilarith  ;  Fr. 
hilarite.']  Gayety  excited  by  social  pleasure ; 
jollity  ;  mirth  ;  cheerfulness  ;  jovialty  ;  joyous- 
ness  ;  good-humor  ;  merriment ;  glee. 

Every  morning  waked  us  to  a  repetition  of  toil;  but  the 
evening  repaid  it  with  vacant  hilarity.  Goldsmith. 

HIL'A-RY,  a.  {Eng.  Law.)  Noting  a  term  of 
holding  courts  in  England,  beginning  January 
11,  and  ending  January  31,  about  the  time  of 
the  festival  of  St.  Hilary.  Cowell. 

HILD,  n.  [A.  S.  A  We,  a  hero  ;  Ger.  held.]  A  lord 
or  lady  :  so  Hildahaxt  is  a  noble  lord,  Mat/zaVd 
an  heroic  lady.  Gibson. 

t  HILD'JNG,  n.  [A.  S.  hyldan,  to  bend,  to  crouch.] 

1.  A  paltry,  cowardly  man;  a  dastard.    Shak. 

2.  A  base  woman.  Rowe. 

HiLE,  n.    (Bot.)    See  Hilum.  Henslow. 

HILL,  n.  [A.  S. /m7/;  JiMt.  heuvel  \  Get.  hligel; 
Dan.  hoi;  Sw.h'.g;  lce\.  holl.] 

1.  An  elevation  of  ground  less  than  a  moun- 
tain.    "  Moimtains  and  all /ii7&."  Ps.  cxlviii.  9. 

Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise.         I'ojte. 

2.  The  separate  spot  of  soil  in  which  seeds 
are  planted,  or  in  which  the  plants  springing 
from  them  grow  ;  —  so  called  from  usually  hav- 
ing the  earth  raised  about  it.     [U.  S.] 

It  is  best  to  drop  from  four  to  seven  grains  [of  maize]  to 
each  hill.  Farm.  Ency. 

HILL,  V.  a.     [^.  hilled  ;  pp.  hilling,  hilled.] 

1.  t[A.  S.  hilan,  to  conceal.]  To  cover.  Gower. 

2.  'To  form  into  hills  or  small  elevations,  as 
the  earth  around  plants. 

If  the  land  be  sufficiently  loose,  and  deeply  stirred,  there ' 
is  little  use  in  hilling  it.  Farm.  Ency. 

HILL'— AL-TAR,  n.  An  altar  on  a  hill  or  high 
place.  Psalter. 

HILLED  (hil'Ied  or  hlld),a.     Having  hills.  Hurd. 
HiL'L{-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  hilly.  Perry. 

HIL'LING,  n.     1.  t  A  covering.  Tvdd. 

2.  An  accumulation  ;  a  heaping.  "The//(7/- 
z'wjr  up  of  fatal  gold."  Hcwyt. 

3.  The  act  of  forming  elevations  of  earth 
around  plants.  "In  wet  lands  hilling  may  be 
advisable."  Farm.  Ency. 

HIL'LOCK,  n.     A  little  hill.  Milton. 

hIl'LOCK,  v.  a.  To  form  into  a  hillock  or  slight 
elevation,     [k.]  Cowper. 

HIL'LOCK- Y,  a.   Abounding  with  hillocks.    Ash. 

HILL'— SIDE,  n.  The  side  or  slope  of  a  hill.  Milton. 

HILL'-SLOPE,  n.  The  slope  or  declivitv  of  a 
hill ;  hill-side.  Phillips. 

HILL'-TOP,  71.    The  top  of  a  hill.  Milton. 

HIL'LY,  a.     1.  Full  of  hills;  uneven  or  unequal 

in  surface.     "  Hilly  coimtries."  Addison, 

2.  Like  a  hill ;  elevated ;  lofty.     "  The  top  of 

hilly  empire."  Beau.  S^  Fl, 

HIL  'S4H,  n,  A  native  fish  of  the  Ganges,  much 
esteemed  for  food.  Simmonds, 

HILT,  n.  [A.  S.  hilt ;  healdan,  to  hold.]  A  han- 
dle, particularly  of  a  sword.  Shak. 

HILT'gD,  a.  Having  a  hilt ;  —  used  in  composi- 
tion.    "  A  si\\er-hilted  sword."  Todd. 

UIL'T^R-SKIL  TjpR,  ad.    See  Helter-skelter. 

HI'LUM,  n.   (Bot.)  The  scar  left  on  a  seed  /^^ 

where  it  separates  from  its  attachment:  WjlM 

—  the  place  of  attachment  of  a  seed  or  wJ/lllli 

ovule  to  its  support.  Gray.  >i^ 

HIM,  proM.     [A.  S.  Aew.]     The  objective  of  Ac. 

HIM-A-LAY'AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  to  the 
Himalaya  rnountains  in  India.  Wright. 

HIM-SELF',  pron.,  in  the  twminative  or  objective 
case.      He   or  him  ;  —  used  emphatically  and 


A,  E,  1,  6,  U,  y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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, 'He  himaelf  returned  aprain." 

Judge*  iii.  19.  "  David  hid  Jiinne/f  in  the  field." 
1  Sam.  XX.  24. 

4^  In  ancient  authors  it  ia  ufied  neutrally  for  itself. 
Aliovc  the  cluuda.  aa  lilKh  u  livaven  hiiiuelf.       Shot. 

By  kinuelf,  alone  ;  unaccompanied. 

HiN,  n.  [Heb.  V'7*]  ^  Hebrew  liquid  measure 
containiuR  the  seventh  part  of  a  bath,  or  about 
five  English  quarts.       Ex.  xxix.  40.     Gesenltta. 

HIND,  rt.  [A.  S.  hind.]  [comp.  hinder;  sup. 
HINDMOST  or  t  HINDKUMOST.J  Backward ;  con- 
trary in  position  to  the  face ;  being  bchiud. 

And  (ewn  hit  hiiul  lc(fi  will  o'ertakc  hi»  fore.  Popr. 

HIND,  n.  [A.  S.  hitide,  or  hi/7ul;  Dut.  ^r  Ger. 
hinde  ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  hiiul.]  I'hc  female  of  the 
red-deer.     "  "Hare  or  hunted  hiiul."      Fletcher. 

HIND,  n.     1.  [A.  S.  hine,  OT  Mtia.]    A  servant;  a 

domestic.     "  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds."     Shak. 

2.  [A.  S.  hine-mnn,  a  farmer.]   A  peasant ;  a 

boor  ;  a  rustic  ;  a  swain.  Dryden. 

IIIND'BPR-RY,  n.   A  sort  of  raspberry.    Brockett. 

IllND'BOW,  n.  The  protuberant  part  of  a  saddle 
behind ;  the  cantle.  Booth. 

HfND'cALF,  n.   The  calf  of  the  red-dccr.    Crabb. 

IllN'DfR,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hindrian;  Dut.  hindcren; 
Frs.  hindera  ;  Ger.  hindern  ;  Dan.  hindre ;  Sw, 
<^  Icel.  hiiidra.]  [i.  hindered;  pp.  hinder- 
ing, HINDERED.]  To  prevent ;  to  oppose  ;  to 
thwart ;  to  retard  ;  to  embarrass ;  to  obstruct ; 
to  stop ;  to  impede. 

The  difficulty  of  the  task  should  not  hinder  the  attempt 

Gifjtin. 

Syn.  —  To  hinder  is  a  very  general  term.  We  hin- 
der what  is  unfinished,  and  prrrentwhM  is  not  befiun. 
trmiltred  by  the  weather  or  hy  ill  health  ;  prevented  by 
sickness  ;  apposed  or  thwarted  by  persons  unfriendly  : 
—  impedekor  retarded  on  a  march  or  journey  by  diffi- 
culties, obstructed  by  obstacles,  and  stopped  in  the 
progress. 

HiN'DpR,  V.  n.  To  raise  obstacles ;  to  cause  im- 
pediment or  hindcrance. 

This  olijection  hinders  not  but  that  the  heroic  action  of 
some  coiniiiauder  may  be  written.  Dryden. 

HIND' PR,  a.  On  the  rear  or  back  side.  "The 
hinder  feet  of  a  horse."  —  See  Hind.    Addison. 

Hl.V'DfR-ANCE,  n.  Any  thing  that  hinders ;  im- 
pediment ;   stop ;  obstruction. 

Scarce  any  thing  is  a  more  effectual  hindcrance  to  our 
doing  goo<l  than  the  character  of  being  litigious.  ticker. 

;Ci$~  Written  indiscriminately  hinderatice  or  hin- 
drance. Smart  says,  "  Hindcrance  is  proper  ;  but  the 
contracted  form  in  this  case  prevails." 

HIND'pR-fiND^,  n.  pi.     Refuse  of  grain  after  it  is 

winnowed  ;  chaff.  Ilallitocll. 

IllN'DgR-pR,  n.   He  who,  or  that  which,  hinders. 

t  HIND'^R-LInG,  n.  A  paltry,  worthless,  degen- 
erate animal.  Callander. 

HlND'^R-MOST,  rt.  Hindmost.  [r.I  —  See  HiND. 
"  Rachel  and  Joseph  hindertnost.    Gen.  xxxiii.2. 

HIND'hAND,  n.   The  hind  part  of  a  horse.  Booth. 

HIND'-H  KA  n,  M.     The  back  part  of  the  head. 

If  they  [noses]  arc  Roman,  arched  high  and  stron",  they 
are  generally  associated  with  a  less  developed  CoreheaA  and  a 
larger  hind-head.  Land.  Qu.  Uev. 

HIND'MOST,  a. ;  superl.  of  hind.  The  last ;  that 
comes  in  the  rear.  Shak. 

HIN-d66',  m.  ;  pi.  HTn-d66§',  {^Geog.)  An  abori- 
ginal native  of  Hindostan.  Ilallied. 

H1N-d66'I§.M,  n.  The  system  or  religion  of  the 
Hindoos.  Bp.  D.  Wilson. 

II  hIN-DOS-TAn'PE  [htn-dos-tftn'?,  Sm.  Earn- 
shaw;  liln-diis-tj-nS  ,  C/.],  »,  The  language  of 
the  Hindoos.  Mackintosh. 

II  hIn-dqs-tAn'pe, 
11  hIn-dqs-tAn 

Mackintosh. 

HiN'DRANCE,  n.    See  Hinderance.        Smart. 
fHlNG,  ».  n.    Formerly  used  for  Aflw^.    Machin. 

HIn^E  (liJnj),  n.  ["  From  the  verb  hang,  because 
the  door  hangs  upon  it."  Skinner.  "  Hinge, 
that  upon  which  the  door  is  hunt;,  heng,  hynq, 
or  hynge,  the  verb  being  thus  differently  writ- 
ten.*''    Tooke.-] 

1.  The  joint  upon  which  a  gate  or  door  turns. 

Uaton. 


''PE>  I  a.     Relating  to  the  Hin- 
J'Y,     )  doos,  or  to  Hindostan. 


The  gate  seir-opencd  wide. 
On  golden  hinges  turning. 


2.  That  on  which  Romething  dejfends. 

The  hrilliant  orttnns  of  tlic  Pf>rtugiie«r  furin  the  great 
Ai»i/i'  which  iiiiened  the  diNir  lo  the  mwit  Inipurtaut  ■lleratton 
In  the  civil  hiitury  at  nninkind.  Jtirlle. 

3.  One  of  the  cardinal  points,  east,  west, 
north,  and  south.  "The  four  hinges  of  the 
world."  Milton. 

4.  (Conch.)  The  part  where  the  valves  of  a 
bivalve  shell  are  united,  consisting  of  ligament 
and  teeth.  Maunder. 

To  be  off  the  hinfes,  lo  be  in  a  state  of  diaorder. 

hI.\(?E  (hinj),  t'.  a.     [t,  HiNOBD  ;   />/).  hinging, 

HINGED.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  hinges.  Johnson. 

2.  To  bend,  as  a  hinge. 

Be  thou  a  flatterer,  and  hinge  thy  knee.  Shtdt. 

hIN^E  (hinj),  V.  n.    To  turn  as  upon  a  hinge  ;  to 
depend ;  to  be  dependent ;  to  hang. 

The  settlement  of  the  matter  hinges  upon  thii  point.  Todd. 

hInk,  n.  A  hook  or  twibil  for  reaping.     Loudon. 


tHlN'NJ-ATE, 


V.  n.      [L.    hinnio,  hinniatus."] 


HlN'Ny,  n,    1.  The  offspring  of  a  stallion  and  a 

she-ass  ;  a  mule.  Booth. 

2,  A  term  of  endearment ;  darling.  Brockett. 

HInT,  v.  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. —  Tooke 
suggests  A.  S.  hentnn,  to  take.  —  See  Hent.] 

\i.  HINTED  ;    pp.  HINTING,  HINTED.]      To  bring 

to  mind  by  a  slight  mention  or  remote  allusion  ; 
to  suggest;  to  intimate ;  to  mention  imperfectly. 
Just  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike.  Fope. 

To  hint  at,  to  allude  to  ;  to  touch  slightly. 

HINT,  n.  Slight  mention  ;  remote  allusion  ;  in- 
timation ;  suggestion ;  insinuation.  "  Upon  this 
hint  I  spake. '  Shak. 

Syn. —  Hint  is  used  in  an  indiflferent  sense,  and 
often  in  a  bad  sense,  for  something  thrown  out  against 
one's  character ;  allusion  is  used  in  an  indifferent 
sense ;  a  suggestion  is  commonly  used  in  a  good 
sense  for  a  useful  intimation  ;  insinuation  is  used  in  a 
bad  sense  for  something  intimated  against  some  per- 
son. A  person  is  said  to  take,  or  to  throw  out,  a  hint ; 
to  make  an  allusion  ;  to  offer  or  to  follow  a  suggestion ; 
to  receive  or  to  give  an  intimation  ;  to  make  or  to  dis- 
regard an  insinuation. 

HInt'-KEEP-?R,  n.  One  who  furnishes  hints. 
[r.]  Btitler. 

HTP,  n.  1.  [Goth,  hups;  A.  S.  hipe,  or  hype; 
Dut.  heitp.]  The  joint  of  the  thigh  and  the  flesh 
that  covers  it ;  the  haunch.  Dunglison. 

2.  [A.  S.  hiop.]  The  fruit  of  the  wild  brier  or 
dogrose  ;  Rosa  canina ;  —  written  also  hep. 

The  oaks  bear  masts,  the  briers  scarlet  /u/w.  Shak. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  external  angle  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  sloping  ends  with  the  sloping 
sides  of  a  roof.  Weale. 

To  have  on  the  hip,  to  have  an  advantage  over. 
Shak. — To  smite  hip  and  thigh,  to  overthrow  com- 
pletely ;  to  destroy  utterly.    Judges  xv,  8. 

hIp,  V.  a.     [?.  HIPPED  ;  pp.  hipping,  hipped/I 

1.  To  sprain  or  dislocate  the  hip'  of.  "  His 
horse  was  hipped."  Shak. 

2.  To  render  hypochondriac  or  melancholy. 
—  See  Hyp.     [Colloquial.]  Smart. 

3.  (Arch.)  To  provide  or  fit  with  a  hip,  as  a 
roof.     "  A  hipped  iQoL"  Brande. 

hIp,  inter/.    Used  in  calling,  Ainsicorth. 

HIp'-GOT)t,  n.  The  sciatica,  or  gout  in  the  hip  ; 
a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip-joint.  Hamilton. 

tlllP'-HALT,  a.     Lame.  Gotrer. 

hIp'-IIOP,  ad.  [Reduplication  of  hop.]  With  a 
hopping  gait.  Congreve. 

hTp'-JoInt,  n.  {Anat.)  The  joint  of  the  hip ; 
the  coxofemoral  articulation.  Dunglison. 

IltP'-KN^B  (-n5b),  n.  (Arch.)  A 
finial,  pinnacle,  or  other  similar 
ornament  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  hips  of  a  roof,  or  on  the 
point  of  a  gable.  Weale. 

hIp'-MOULD-|NG,  n.  {Arch.)  A 
moulding  on  the  rafter  that  forms 
the  hip  of  a  roof.  Ogilvie. 

HIP'PACE,  n.  [Or.  Jinriiio? ;  L.  hip- 
pace.] 

1.  Cheese  made  of  mare's  milk. 

2.  The  rennet  of  a  colt. 


m^ 


Hip-knob. 


CraM). 
Crabb. 


hIppRD  (bipi),  p.  a.  Melancholy  ;  hjpochondri* 
cal.  — See  Hip.     [Colloquial,]  Green. 

HIpped'-r66f  (hipt'rflO,  n.  {Arch.)  A  roof 
having  the  ends  sloping  like  the  Ride*  and  form- 
ing a  projecting  angle  with  the  bttcr ;  a  hip- 
'■""'■•  Brande. 

IJiP'PISH,  a.  [From  hypt^hondria.]  Melan- 
choly ;  dejected  ;  hypochondriacal ;  —  written 
also  hyppish.     [Colloquial.]  Byron. 

By  cares  deprcued,  in  pensive,  Miipitk  mood.  Oag. 

Hip. PO-b6s'C4,  n.  [Or.  r^irof ,  a  horse,  and  0inu, 
to  feed.]  (AW.)  A  genus  of  dipterous  insect*, 
of  which  the  horse-fly  is  the  type.       WetttDOod. 

HIp'PQ-cAmp,  n.    See  Hippocampus,     Brown*. 

HIp-P9-cA.M'PVS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
liritoKaiiirof ;  7iriro(,  a  horse,  and  xAprTu, 
to  bend.l  {Irh.)  A  genus  of  fishes 
of  singular  construction,  their  head 
and  neck  resembling  those  of  a 
horse;  —  hence  the  English  name 
tea-horse.  When  swimming  they 
maintain  a  vertical  position, 

Eng.  Cyc. 

HIP-PQ-cSN'TAL'R,  n.  [Gr.  UnoKh- 
Tai/pof ;  ?7nro(,  a  horse,  and  xiirravpof, 
a  centaur.]  A  fabulous  monster, 
half  horse  and  half  man.    Dryden. 

hIp'PQ-(;rA8,  n.  [Fr.,  as  if  the  „, 
tcine  of  Hippocrates.  Johnson.  — So  "'pp«^P«^ 
called  from  its  being  strained  in  an  Hippocra- 
tes's  sleeve.  T/ieobald.]  A  medicated  or  spicod 
wine.  King. 

H|P-P6cRA-TE§'§_SLEEVE,  n.  A  sort  of  bag 
made  by  joining  the  opposite  angles  of  a  square 
piece  of  naimel ;  —  used  to  strain  simps  and  de- 
coctions. Quituy. 

hIP-PQ-CRAt'iC,  a.  Relating  to  Hippocrates,  a 
celebrated  Grecian  physician,  or  to  his  doc- 
trine, Dunglixon. 
Ifippoeratie  face,  (Med.)  an  appearance  of  the  face 
noting  great  exhaustion,  the  nose  being  pinched,  tlie 
eyes  sunk,  the  temples  hollow,  the  ears  cold  and  re- 
tMCted,  the  skin  of  the  forehead  tense  and  dry,  the 
complexion  livid,  the  lips  pendent  and  cold,/>iiii^/u«ii. 

HJP-Pr)C'RA-Tl§M,  n.  The  philosophy  or  medical 
system  o^  Hippocrates,  the  ancient  Greek  phy- 
sician. ""  Chambera. 

HTP-PO-CR£p'I-F6RM,  a.  [Gr.  'mrot,  a  horse,  Kinrrit, 
a  kind  of  boot,  and  L.  forma,  form.]  {Bot.} 
Shaped  like  a  horseshoe.  Gray. 

hIp-PO-CRE'P|.S,  n.  [Gr.  firiroj,  a  horse,  and 
KprjTTt'f,  a  kind  of  boot.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants ;  the  horseshoe  vetch.  P.  Cyc. 

HIp'PQ-DAME,  n.  The  river-horse ;  hippopoU- 
mus.  —  See  Hippopotami  8.  Spenser. 

HIP'PO-DRCME,  n.  [Gr.  ixrof,  a  horse,  and  ifiifiot. 
a  course ;  L.  hippodromos ;  Fr.  hippodrome,] 
A  course  for  chariot  and  horse  races. 

The  Olympian  hippodrome  or  horae-coune.      Lomlom  Emcf. 

HIp'PO-GRIfF,  n.  [Gr.  Jtttoc,  a  horse,  and  yof^;., 
a  griffin ;  It.  ippogrifa ;  Fr.  hippojriphe.]  A 
fabulous  winged  horse.  Milton. 

HIP'PO-LITH,  w.  [Gr.  fnroj,  a  horso,  and  h(h(,  a 
stone.]     A  stone  in  a  horse's  stomach.     Smart. 

HIP'PO-MANE,  »j.  [Gr.  \ntoitavti,  a  plant  of  which 
horses  are  madly  fond ;  tn-irot,  a  horse,  and  fiavia, 
madness ;  L.  hippomanea.] 

1.  (Bot.)  The  manchineel  tree  which  yields  a 
white,  poisonous,  and  caustic  milk.        Loudon. 

2.  An  excrescence  on  the  forehead  of  a  foal, 
said  to  be  devoured  by  the  mother.  Wm.  Smith. 

3.  A  love-potion ;  a  philter  or  charm.  Dryden. 

HlP'PO-J^fX,  n.  [Gr.  'itirof,  a  horse,  and  iw^,  a 
claw."]  (ZorJ.)  A  genus  of  mollusks  in  which 
the  shell  is  patelliform,  and  has  an  impression  as 
of  a  horse-shoe  on  the  inner  surface,  Woodvard. 

HlP-Pp-PA-THOl/Q-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  Irxej,  a  horse, 
and  Eng.  pathology.]  Pathology  of  the  horse  •, 
veterinary  medicine.  Dunglison. 

HlP-PuPH'.A-GOf'.'*,  a.  [Gr.  inrof,  a  horse,  and 
<p<iyot,  to  eat.]    Feeding  on  horse-flesh.     Smart. 

H|P-P6PU'A-9V,  n.  The  act  of  feeding  on  horse- 
flesh. '  Booth. 
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Hippopotan 


hIP-PO-P6t'A-MUS,  n. ;  pl.L.  m1p-pq-p6t'a-mT 
Eng.       iilp-PQ- 

POT'^-  MtiS  -E§. 

[L. ;    Gr.  iTtnovd- 

raiiof  ;     tinroi,     a 

horse,     and    tto- 

TOfKif,    a   river.] 

{Zo~'l.)  A  genus 

of  large,  aquatic, 

pachydermatous 

animals,    which 

inhabit  the  rivers  of  Africa,  represented  at  the 

present  time  by  a  single   species  {Hippopotn- 

mtis  amphibius)  ;  the  river-horse.  Brande. 

filP  'PO-pCtS,  n.  [Gr.  "vnos,  a  horse,  and  vobf,  a 
foot.]  A  genus  of  acephalous  moUusks,  the  shell 
of  which  resembles  the  foot  of  a  horse.  Brande. 

HJP-p6s-T5-6L'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  'ivnoi,  a  horse, 
and  Eng.  osteology'.]     Osteology  of  the  horse. 

HIP-PU'RIC,  a.  [Gr.  'ttttos,  a  horse,  and  oT-pov, 
tirine.l  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from 
the  urme  of  horses.  •  Craig. 

HIP-PU'RIS,  n.  [Gr.  1:7770 j,  a  horse,  and  oi<pn,  a 
tail.]  {hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  the  stem  of 
which  resembles  a  horse's  tail ;  mare's-tail.  Hill. 

HIp'PU-RITE,  n.  One  of  a  genus  of  extinct  mol- 
lusks  supposed  to  be  bivalves.  Brande. 

HIp'PUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Uvoi,  a  horse.]  (Med.)  A 
disease  of  the  eyes,  in  which  from  birth  they  per- 
petually twinkle  :  —  a  tremulous  condition  of  the 
11  is  which  occasions  repeated  alternations  of  con- 
traction and  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Dunglison. 

HIP'-rAF-TPR,  n.  {Arch.)  The  rafter  which 
forms  the  hip  of  a  roof.  Ogilvie. 

IiIp'— ROOF,  n.  -  {Arch.)  A  roof  whose  ends  slope 
like  the  sides,  and  form  a  projecting  angle  with 
the  latter.  Francis. 

hTp'-SHOT,  a.   Sprained  or  dislocated  in  the  hip. 

Nodding  and  waggling ...  as  if  you  were  hip-shot.  L' Estrange. 

hIp'— TIFiE,  n.  A  tile  for  covering  the  hip-  or 
ridge  of  a  roof.  Francis. 

HIp'-TREE,  n.  [See  Hip,  n.  No.  2.]  A  shrub  ; 
the  dogrose ;  Rosa  canina.  Crabb. 

HIP'WORT  (hip'wurt),  n.     A  plant.      Ainsworth. 

t  H'lR,  pron.  [A.  S.  hyra,  of  them.]  A  word  for- 
merly used  for  their.  Todd. 

HIR'CATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  hircic  acid  with  a  base.  Ogilcie. 

IlIR'CIC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  hircine.  Ure. 

HIR'CjNE,  n.  [L.  hirciis,  a  he-p;oat.]  {Chem.)  A 
liquid,  fatty  substance  contamed  m  the  olcine 
of  mutton  suet.  Ure. 

HiR'CVS,  n.    [L.]    1.  {Zoal.)  The  goat.        Baird. 
2.  {Astron.)    A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude ;  —  called  also  Capella.  Ogilvie. 

HIRE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hyrian;  Dut.  huuren  ;  Dan. 
hyre  ;    Sw.   hyra  ]      [i.   iiiiied  ;   pp.   hiring, 

HIRED.] 

1.  To  procure  for  temporary  use  at  a  certain 
price ;  as,  "  To  hire  a  horse  " ;  "  To  hire  money." 

2.  To  engage  to  temporary  service  for  wages. 
"  They  hire  a  goldsmith."  Isa.  xlvi.  6. 

3.  To  let ;  —  often  followed  by  out. 

A  man  planted  a  vineyard,  and  hirerl  it  to  tillers. 

Mark  xii.  1,  Wickliffe's  Trans. 

HIRE,  ti.  [A.  S.  hyre,  a  reward  ;  Dut.  huur;  Dan. 
hyrex  Sw.  hyra.] 

1.  Recompense  for  the  use  of  a  thing.  Johnson. 

2.  Wages  paid  for  service  ;  allowance ;  sti- 
pend ;  pay ;  salary. 

Call  the  laborers,  and  give  thera  their  hire.        Matt.  xx.  8. 

Syn.  —  See  Allowance. 
HIRE'L^SS,  a.  Without  hire  ;  not  rewarded,  [r.] 

Your  misbelief  my  hireless  value  scorns.  Davenant. 

HIrE'LJNG,  n.    One  who  serves  for  wages. 

The  hireling  longs  to  see  the  shades  descend.  Sandys. 

So  clomb  the  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold: 
So,  since,  into  his  church  lewd  hircliiins  climb.     Milton. 

Syn.  —  Hireling  and  mercenary  are  both  applied  to 
giirh  persons  as  serve  for  pay  m  some  servile  or  base 
employment,  or  from  a  low  and  unworthy  inotive  ; 
nut  hireling  IS  the  less  offensive  term.  A  hired  ser- 
vant may  be  called  a  hireling  ;  soldiers  hired  to  serve 
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for  a  foreign  nation  are  styled   mercenaries.  —  See 
Venal. 

HIRE'LING,  a.  Serving  for  hire;  venal;  mer- 
cenary.    "  Hireling  mourners."  Drydcn. 

t  HrR^iV,  n.  [Corrupted  from  Irene.  Nares.]  A 
familiar  term  for  a  strumpet.  Shak. 

HIR'gR,  n.    One  who  hires.  Blackstoiie. 

HIR'LING,  n.  {Teh.)  A  small  fish  of  the  genus 
Salmo ;  the  salmon-trout ;  sea-trout ;  Salmo 
truita.  Eng.  Cyc. 

H'lR'S^L,  n.     A  Scotch  term  for  herd.    Jamieson. 

HIRST,  n.    See  Hcrst.  Todd. 

HJR-SUTE',  a.     [L.  hirsutus.'] 

1.  Rough  with  hair  ;  hairy ;  shaggy.  "  A 
Aj'rsM^e  beggar."  Burtoii.  "  There  are  bulbous, 
fibrous,  and  hirsute  roots."    Bacon. 

2.  Coarse  ;  ill-mannered ;  uncouth ;  boorish. 
"  Hirsute  in  his  behavior."       Life  of  A.  Wood. 

niR-SlJTE'N?SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  hirsute  ; 
hairiness;  roughness.  Burton. 

HI-RUN'DINE,  n.    A  swallow.  Gent.  Mag. 

HI-RUjV-D/J\r'I-D.M,  n.  pi.  [L.  hirundo,  hirun- 
dinis,  a  swallow.]  {Ornith.)  A  family  of  fissi- 
rostral  birds  of  the  order  Passercs,  including 
the  sub-families  Cypselince  and  Hirundinince ; 
swallows.  Gray. 

HI-RUJsr-DI-Mi'J^JE,  n.  pi. 

[See  HlRLNDIMU^K.] 

(Ornith.)  A  sub-family  of 
fissirostral  'or  wide-gap- 
ing birds  of  the  order  Pas- 
seres  and  family  Hirun- 
dinida;  swallows.   Gray. 

IlI-Rt/JV'Dd,  n.  [L.,  a  sioallow.]  (Ornith.)  A 
genus  of  birds,  comprehending  swallows,  swifts, 
and  martins.  Eng.  Cyc. 

hT§  (hjz),  pron.  possessive,  or  pronominal  adjective, 
from  he.  [A.  S.  hys,  his.]  Of  him  ;  belonging 
to  him ;  rs,  "This  is  his  book";  "  Tkis  book 
is  his."  —  See  He,  and  Mine. 

Hls'lN-fi^R-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  iron ; 
—  so  named  from  Mr.  Hisinger.  Dana. 

hIsK,  v.  n.  To  draw  the  breath  with  difficulty  ; 
to  breathe  short.     [N.  of  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

H!S-PAn'I-CI§M,  n.  [L.  Hispania,  Spain.]  A 
Spanish  phrase  or  idiom.  Ed.  Rev. 

hTs'PJD,  a.  [L.  hispidus.]  Rough  :  having  stiff 
hairs  or  bristles.    "  The  hispid  Thesbite."  More. 

hIsS,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  hysinn;  Dut.  sissen;  Dan. 
hvcesen ;  Sw.  hvrlssa.]     [i.  hissed  ;  pp.  hissing, 

HISSED.] 

1.  To  utter  the  sound  of  the  letter  s,  or  a 
noise  like  that  made  by  a  serpent. 

See  the  snakes  that  they  rear, 

Uow  they  hiss  in  their  hair.  Dryden. 

2.  To  express  contempt  or  dislike  by  making 
a  sound  like  that  made  by  a  serpent.  "The 
merchants  shall  hiss  at  thee."     Ezek.  xxvii.  36. 

HISS,  V.  a.  To  condemn  by  hissing;  to  follow 
with  hisses  ;  to  disgrace. 

The  opera  of  Rosamond,  when  exhibited  on  the  stage,  was 
either  hissed  or  neglected.  Johnson. 

So  disgraced  a  part,  whose  issue 
Will  hiss  me  to  ray  grave.  Shak. 

HISS,  n.  1.  The  sound  of  the  letter  s  :  —  the  noise 
made  by  a  serpent. 

But  hiss  for  hiss  returned  with  forked  tongue.       Milton. 

2.  Expression  of  contempt ;  censure. 

Fierce  champion.  Fortitude,  that  knows  no  fears 

Of  hisses,  blows,  or  want.  Pope. 

hIss'JNG,  n.    1.   The  noise  made  by  a  serpent, 

&c. ;  a  hiss.  Milton. 

2.  An  object  of  scorn.    "  To  make  their  land 

desolate  and  a  perpetual  hissing."  Jer.  xviii.  16. 

HIss'JNG-LY,  ad.  With  a  hissing  sound. Sherwood. 

HIST,  interj.  Commanding  silence  ;  whist.  Milton. 

HIS'TgR,  n.  [L.  histrio,  an  actor.]  (Ent.)  A 
Linnajan  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  remark- 
able for  the  instinctive  promptitude  with  which 
they  alter  their  appearance  and  feign  death 
when  alarmed.  Brande. 

HJS-T69-?-NET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  Urdg,  a  web,  and 
ycwdm,  to  beget.]    Tissue-making.      Carpenter. 


HIS-T6^'?-NY,  n.  The  formation  and  develop, 
ment  of  tissues.  Dunglison. 

H|S-T6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  lardi,  a  web,  and 
yprf^o),  to  describe.]  (Anat.)  A  description  of 
the  organic  tissues.  Wright. 

HIS-T0-L6(?'IC,         ;  «.  Pertaining  to  histology. 

HiS-TO-LO^'l-CAL,  )  Dunglison. 

HIS-TOL'O-^TST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  his- 
tology. Ogilvie. 

HISTOL'O-gjy,  n.  [Gr.  \aT6i,  a  web,  and  /o>o?,  a 
discourse.]  Anatomy  ;  —  particularly  the  mi- 
nute anatomy  of  the  tissues.  Jbunglison. 

t  HjS-TO'Rl-AL,  a.     [Fr.]     Historical.    Chaucer. 

HJS-TO'RI-AN,  n.  [L.  historicus;  It.  istorico;  Fr. 
historien.]  A  ^vriter  of  facts  and  events  ;  a 
writer  of  history;  as,  "Livy,  the  historian." 

HIS-t6'RI-AN-I§M,  n.  The  quality  of  an  histo- 
rian,    [r.]  Museum. 

HIS-t6r'JC,         }  a.  [Gr.  IcTopiKdr,  'L.histoHcus; 
HJS-TOR'I-CAL,  )  It.  istorico;  Sy).  historico  ;  Fr. 
historique.] 

1.  Giving  an  account  of  facts  and  past  events ; 
containing  history.  "  In  an  historical  relation 
we  use  terms  that  are  most  proper."        Burnet. 

2.  Derived  from  history ;  as,  "  Historical  evi- 
dence."   "  Historical  information." 

3.  Pertaining  to  history.  Gibbon. 
Historical  paintimr,  that  branch  of  painting  which 

portrays  the  scenes  of  history.  Smart. 

H|S-TOR'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  history. 

HIS-TO-RIC'j-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  his- 
torical.    [R.]    '  Ec.  Rev. 

HIS-TOR'l-CiZE,  v.a.  To  write,  as  history;  to 
represent  by  history,     [it.]      New  Month.  Mag. 

t  HIS'TO-rIeD  (hls'to-rid),  p.  a.  Recorded,  or  re- 
lated, in  history.  Todd. 

tHJS-TO'R|-t:R,  n.     An  historian.  Martin. 

HIS-Tb'RI-ETTE',n.  [Fr.]  A  pretty  story  ;  a 
tale  ;  a  novel.  Casket. 

t  HJS-TOR'I-FY,  V.  a.  To  relate ;  to  record  in 
history.     "  Matters  .  .  .  historified."      Browne. 

HjS-TO-R[-6g'RA-PH5R,  n.  [Gr.  Jorop/a,  history, 
and  yp<ii/)a>,  to  write.]  A  professed  historian  or 
writer  of  histories.  Addison. 

HIS-T6-RJ-0-GRAPH'{-CAI.,  a.  Relating  to  his- 
toriography. Ch.  Ob. 

HIS-TO-RI-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  The  art,  or  the  em- 
ployment, of  an  historian.  Blount. 

tHlS-TO-RJ-OL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  iarofiia,  history, 
and  Adyof,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  history ; 
explanation  of  history.  Cockeram. 

HIS'TO-Ry,  n.  [Gr.  taropla  ;  L.  historia;  It.  isto- 
ria ;  Sp.  ij-  Port,  historia  ;  Fr.  histoire.] 

1.  A  narrative  of  past  events ;  an  account  of 
facts,  particularly  of  facts  respecting  nations 
and  states  ;  narration  ;  relation. 

History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example.      Dionysins. 
All  history  is  only  the  precepts  of  moral  philosophy  re- 
duced into  examples.  Jjryden. 

2.  The  knowledge  of  facts.  "History  is  neces- 
sary to  divines."  Watts. 

CHvil  or  political  history,  the  history  of  states  and 
empires.  —  Ecclesiastical  history,  the  history  of  the 
Cliristian  church. —  Sacred  history,  the  historical  part 
of  the  Scriptures. —  Profane  history,  history  as  writ- 
ten by  uninspired  authors;  —  another  term  for  civil 
history.  —  JVatural  history,  the  history  of  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral. 

Syn.  —  History,  the  work  of  an  historian,  consist* 
of  various  divisions  or  kinds:  annals,  tlie  work  of  an 
annalist,  comprise  a  succinct  account  of  historical 
events  digested  into  a  series,  as  they  occur  in  suc- 
cessive years  ;  a  chronicle  is  a  succinct  register  of 
events  in  the  order  of  time  ;  memoirs,  as  applied  to 
nations,  comprise  an  account  of  events  or  transac- 
tions written  familiarly,  or  as  they  are  remembered 
by  the  narrator. 

t  HiS'TO-RY,  V.  a.    To  record  ;  to  relate.     Shak. 

That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss.  Shak. 

HTs'TO-RY-PAINT'JNG,n.  The  art  of  repre.sent- 
ing  historical  subjects  by  the  pencil.    Guardian. 

HIS'TO-RY-PIECE,  n.  A  picture  representing  a 
real  event.     "  A  large  history-mece."         Pope. 
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Browne. 

A    dramatic   performer;    a 
Siiitmoilds. 


Theatrical  or  fcigiicd  rcpre- 
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IIISTRION 

HiS'TR|-AN,  w.     [L.  histrio.']    A  player.    Byron. 

lirs-TR|-ON'IC,         >  a.  Relating  to,  or  befitting, 
I|1S-'1"R|-6N'|-CAL,  )  the  stage  or  a  player;  be- 
coming   a    buAbon ;     theatrical ;    pantomimic. 
'*  The  histrionic  art."     li'artoti.     ♦'  Though  the 
world  be  histn'onicul." 

\l)ii-rR\-6s'\V,    n 

stage-player. 

llli>-TR\-6S'\-C Al.-hY , ad.  In  a  histrionic  man- 
ner; theatrically.  JiloutU. 

IlIS'TR|-(.).\-I:J.M,  n 
sentation. 

t  nIS'TR|-QN-lZE,  V.  a.  To  personate,  as  an 
actor;  to  represent  theatrically.  SirT.Urquhart. 

hIt,  f.  a.  [Dan.  hitte,  to  throw  out.  Junius.  — 
Sw.  hitta,  to  reach,  to  touch.  Serenius.]  [». 
hit;  pp.  HiTTi.va,  hit.] 

1.  To  strike  ;  to  touch  with  a  blow ;  to  thump. 
"  When  any  thing  hits  him."  Hidney. 

2.  To  touch,  as  a  mark  ;  not  to  miss. 

80  hard  it  in  to  Mt  the  mark  with  a  sliukiiig  hand.     South. 

3.  To  attain  ;  to  reach  ;  to  obtain  ;  to  win ; 
to  get. 

Your  father'*  image  is  »o  hit  in  you.  Shak, 

4.  To  be  conformable  to  ;  to  suit. 

Whoae  saintly  visase  ia  too  brisht 

To  hit  the  scnae  of  liumau  aignt.  Milton. 

5.  To  catch  by  the  right  bait ;  to  urge  oy  the 
right  motive  ;  to  touch  properly. 

There  yon  hit  him.  St.  Dominick  lovoa  charity  cxeeed- 
ingly;  that  argument  never  ftiila  witli  him.  Jiryden. 

To  hit  off^  to  determine  luckily  ;  to  represent  or  de- 
Rcrilte  happily.  — To  hit  out,  to  perform  by  good  luck. 
Spenser. 

HiT,  V.  n.  1.  To  come  in  oontact;  to  clash. 
"  Thev  flit  one  against  ani  tner."  Locke. 

2.  To  chance  luckily ;  not  to  miss  ;  to  gain 
a  point ;  to  succeed. 

Oft  expectation  fnila:  .  . .  and  oft  it  hit* 

Where  liope  ia  culdest,  and  despair  most  aits.        Shak. 

3.  To  agree  ;  to  suit ;  to  fit.  "  The  number 
80  exactly  hits."  Waterland. 

To  kit  on,  or  upon,  to  lijtlit  on  ;  to  find.  "  I  have 
kit  upon  such  au  expedient."  Ooldsmith. 

lilT,  n.     1.  A  stroke  ;  a  blow.  Shak. 

2.  A  fortuitous  event ;  a  chance. 

Blind  prophceica  may  have  a  lucky  hit.  DrydeM. 

3.  A  lucky  chance  ;  good  fortune. 

nave  all  his  ventures  failed  1    What,  not  one  hit?      Shak. 

4.  A  happy  or  pertinent  remark;  as,  "To 
make  a  good  hit." 

IIITCM,  v.  n.  \i,  HITCHED  ;  pp.  HITCHING, 
lUTCHKI).] 

1.  [W.  hecian,  to  halt,  to  limp.]  To  move  ir- 
regularly or  by  jerks  ;  to  hobble.  Johnson. 

2.  To  hop  on  one  leg.     [Yorkshire.]      Grose. 

3.  To  hit  the  legs  together  in  going,  as  horses. 

4.  To  move  or  walk.     [Norfolk.]  Grose. 

5.  [Probably  from  the  root  of  hook.]  To  be- 
come entangled  ;  to  be  hooked  in  ;  to  be  caught. 

Atoms  which  at  length  hitched  together.  South. 

HITCH,  V.  a.    To  fasten  or  bind  to  ;  to  tie.     Ash. 

HITCH,  n.     1.    Any  thing  that  holds  ;  a  catch ; 

an  impediment.     "  A  hitch  or  hobble  in  your 

enunciation."  Chesterfield. 

2.  {\aut.)  A  particular  kind  of  knot.   JDana. 

nTTCH'gL,  n.  &  V.    See  Hatchel.  Todd. 

niTCH'JNG,  n.    Act  of  one  who  hitches.    Clarke. 

IliTIIE  (hltfi),  n.  [A.  S.  hyth.1  A  small  haven 
for  boats  ;  — used  principally  as  an  affix  in  the 
names  of  places  ;  as,  "  Qweenhithe,  \.a.mhithe 
[now  LambcM]."  -  Johnson. 

HlTH'^R  (hlth'^r),  ad.  [A.  S.  hither;  Dan.  her- 
hid ;  Sw.  hitSt.] 

1.  To  this  place  ;  — used  with  verbs  implying 
motion  ;  as,  "To  come  hither." 

2.  t  To  this  end  or  point.  "  Hither  belong 
all  those  texts."  Tillotson. 

Hither  and  thither,  to  this  place  and  that. 

hItH'PR,  a.  [superl.  hithermost.']  Nearer;  to- 
wards this  part.    "  On  the  hither  side."   Milton. 

HlFH'gR-MOST,  a.  superl.  Nearest  on  this  side. 
"  The  hithermost  extreme."  Hale. 

MlTll'gR-Td,  ad.  1.  To  this  time ;  yet ;  till  now. 
"  This  has  hitherto  been  the  practice."  Dryden. 
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2.  Thus  far ;  to  this  point.     "  Hitherto  (thalt 
thou  conte,but  no  further."  [it.]  Jo/j  xxxviii.  11. 

HlTH'^R-VVARI),  n/i.     Towards  thiti  place;  thiM 
way.     "  Marching  hitherward."  Shak. 

HrFir(i:R.VVARI).«i,  rtrf.     Hitherward.  Shak. 

IllT'T^iR,  n.     One  who  hits.  T.Moore. 

HI'TV-Ti'TV,  a.    Flighty.  —  See  Hoity-toity. 

HiVE,  »«.     [\.S.hi/fe.] 

1.  The  habitation  or  artificial  receptacle  of 
bcos.     "  Ik'cs  in  their  hives."  Addison. 

2.  A   swartn   inhabiting  a   hive.     "Like  an 
angry  hire  of  bees."  Shak. 

3.  A  company  or  society. 

What  modem  maaona  call  a  lodge  wu  by  tntiqalty  called 
a  /iit'c  uf  frccma«ona.  Swi/'l. 

HIVE,  r.  a.    [1.  hived  ;  pp.  hivi.vo,  hived.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  hive  ;  to  harbor.     "  Vvhcn 
bees  are  settled,  hive  them."  Mortimer. 

2.  To  contain,  as  in  hives ;  to  store. 

Where  all  delicioua  aweeta  ar«  hived.         Cleaveland. 

h!VE,  V.  n.  To  reside  or  take  shelter  togethcr.SArt/t. 

HiVE'-BEE,  n.  A  bee  that  keeps  in  the  hive.  Lyell. 

HIVE'I.pss,  a.    Destitute  of  a  hive.     Gascoigne. 

HlV'gR,  n.    One  who  hives.  Mortimer. 

HiVE§,  n.  pi.  1.  {Med.)  The  croup,  a  disease 
characterized  by  sonorous  and  suffocative  brea  th- 
ing. Dunglison. 
2.  Eruptions  on  the  skin.  Brockitt. 

hIzz,  v.  n.    To  hiss.  — See  Hiss.  Shak. 

nIZZ'JNG,  n.     A  hissing  or  hiss-  May. 

h5,  interi.     [L.  oho.]    Stop !  cease !  attend  !  0 ! 

—  sudden  exclamation  to  call  attention  or  to 
give  notice.  "  Ho\  every  one  that  thirsteth, 
come  ye  to  the  waters.''  Isa.  Iv.  1. 

t  HO,  n.     Stop  ;  bound  ;  limit.  Harrey. 

HO,  V.  n.    (Xaut.)  To  call  out.  —  See  Hoy.  Todd. 

HOA  (h6),  interj.     An  exclamation  to  give  notice. 

—  See  Ho.  Shak. 
HO'ACT-ZlN,n.  (OrmV/(.)  A  bird  of  the  family  3/m- 

sophayidcc  and  sub-family  Opisthocominee.  Gray. 
t  HOANE,  n.    See  Hone.  Cockeram. 

HOAR  (h6r),  a.     [A.  S.  har.] 

1.  White  or  gray  with  age  ;  hoary.     "  Locks 
hoar."    Chaucer.     "  Nestor  hoar."    Gotcer. 

2.  White.    "Hoary  waters."  Speriser.  "  For- 
ests hoar."  Fairfax.  "  Hoar  clitis."    Thomson. 

HOAR,  a.  t  [A.  S.  hang,  filthy  ;  harian,  to  grow 
white  or  mouldy.]     Mouldy  ;  musty.     Spenser. 

HOAR  (li5r),  n.     1.  Antiquity  ;  hoariness. 

His  grants  arc  engrafted  on  the  public  law  of  Europe,  cov- 
ered with  the  awful  hoar  of  ^unuiuerable  agca.  liurke. 

2.  Thick  mist ;  fog.  Loudon. 

fHOAR  (h5r),  ».  n.  [A.  S.  Aartan.]  To  become 
mouldy  or  musty.  Shak. 

HOARD  (Ii5rd),  n.  [M.  Goth,  haurd,  or  haurda ; 
A.  S.  hord ;  Ger.  hort.] 

1.  A  store  laid  up  in  secret ;  a  hidden  stock  ; 
a  treasure.     "  The  squirrel's  hoard."         Shak. 

2.  A  fence  enclosing  a  house  and  materials, 
while  builders  are  at  work.  Smart. 

HOARD  (hard),  r.  a.  [A.S. hordan.]  [».  hoard- 
ed ;  pp.  hoaudino,  hoauded.]  To  lay  in 
hoards ;  to  husband  privily ;  to  store  secretly  ; 
to  accumulate  ;  to  amass;  to  deposit;  —  some- 
times followed  by  np. 

Like  to  aome  rich  churl  hoarding  up  hii  pelf.       Drayton. 

Syn.  — See  Treasure. 

HOARD  (herd),  t\  n.  To  make  hoards;  to  lay  up 
a  store.     "  Hoarding  abbots."  Shak. 

HOARD' PR  (li5rd'?r),  n.  One  who  hoards  or  stores 
secretly.    "  Hoarders  of  money."  Locke. 

HOARD'jNG,  n.  A  boarded  enclosure  or  fence, 
fixed  about  any  building  while  it  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  erected  or  repaired.       Simmonds. 

tHOAR'pD,  a.  Mouldy;  musty.  "Bread... 
dry  and  hoared."  Josh.  ix.  5,  Matthews's  Transl. 

HOAR'-FRo.^T,  n.  White  frost;  congelation  of 
dew.  "  The  hoar-frost  on  the  ground.    £jr.xvi.  14. 

HOAR'HoOnd,  n.    See  Hohehocnd.  HilL 


HOBBY 

Uf>AR'\.tikHB,  n.    1.  The  sUte  of  being  hoary  o» 

white  like  the  hair  in  old  age.  lJryd»ii. 

2.  t  MouldineMS.  Burnt 

HOARSE  (har»),  a.  [A.  S.  fuu;  Dut.  haamch  ; 
Ger.  heiarh  ;  Sw.  hoes  ;  Dan.  hea  ;  I<el.  ha».] 

1.  Having  the  voice  rough,  a«  with  a  cold. 

Men  .  . .  that  euuld  au«ak 
Till  they  wer«  Auorar  oipun.  It.Jnnfn*. 

2.  Making  a  rough  sound.  "  Tb«  Itoarue,  re- 
sounding shore."  Dryden. 

HOARSE'Ly,  ad.     In  a  hoarse  manner. 
HOARSE'N^.SH,  n.    The  state  of  being  hoars*., 

roughness  of  voice.  Dryden. 

HOAR8E'-SOOnD-ING,  o.  Having  a  harsh  sound. 
HOAR'-STO.NE,   n.       A    stone    designating   the 

bounds  of  an  estate ;  a  landmark.  Wright. 

HOAR'y  riiSr'?),  a.     [A.  S.  har.] 

1.  white  or  gray  with  age;  hoar.     "Hoary 

^^J!\\r,  .  Spenser. 

2.  White  ;  whitish.  "  Hoary  frosts."  Shak. 
"The  hoary  deep."  Milton.  "The  hoory  wil- 
lows."    Addison. 

3.  t  Mouldy  ;  musty.  Knolles. 
H6aR'Y-H£AD-5D,  o.  Having  agray  head.  Shak. 
t HOAST,  n.    A  cough.  —  See  Haist.  Todd. 

HOAST'MAN.n.;  pi.  H0A8TMEN.  A  coal-fitter,  or 
factor  in  coals ;  one  who  vends  coal  at  a  sea- 
port ;  one  of  a  company  of  coal-dealers  at  New- 
castle, England.  Ld.  EtOon. 

HOAX  (lioks),  w.  [A.  S.  hiicse,  hutce,  or  hucx,  irony. 
BosKorth.  —  From  hocvs.  MaUme  *  Narea.]  An 
imposition  played  olf  as  a  joke  ;  a  deception. 

HOAX  (ll8kg),  r.  O.      [».    HOAXED  ;   pp.    HOAXI.VO, 

HOAXED.]     To  deceive  in  joke;. to  impose  on  ; 
to  cajole.     [Colloquial.]  Todd. 

HOAX'^IR,  n.  One  who  hoaxes  or  deceives.  [Col- 
loquial.] Smart. 

H<^B,  n.  1.  The  side  of  a  grate  or  a  part  to  keep 
things  warm  on.  Smart. 

2.  [A  contraction  of  Robin.]  A  clown  ;  a 
boor.     [Local.]  Smart. 

3.  A  fairy;  a  sprite. — See  Hobooklix. 
[Local.]  Smart.    Grose. 

4.  The  nave  of  a  wheel ;  hub.  Simmonda. 
H6B'B.\RD-Dp-H0t',  n.    See  Hobbledehoy. 

HOB'BIsM  (li&b'blzni),  n.  The  opinions  or  princi- 
ples or  the  sceptical  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmes 
bury.  Skellon. 

h6b'B|8T,  n.  A  follower  of  Hobbes.  Dr.lVarton, 

HOB'BLE  (hSb'bl),  r.  n.  [A.  S.  hoppan,  to  hop  ; 
Ger.  hoppeln,  to  hop  or  hobble ;  Dut.  hobbelen, 
to   stammer.]     [t.  HOBBLED ;   pp.  hubbli.no, 

HOBBLED.] 

1.  To  walk  lamely  or  awkwardly  upon  one  leg 
more  than  the  other  ;  to  hop  ;  to  limp  ;  to  halt. 

An  old  woman  came  hoUJing  on  her  little  atick.         Kkux. 

2.  To  move  unevenly  ;  to  wriggle. 

If  it  [a  hiMipl  hnhUtM  in  itj  motion  on  kvcl  gnmnd.  it  can- 
not be  a  perfect  circle.  Cogait, 

HOb'BLE  (hSb'bl),  r.  a.  1.  To  perplex  ;  to  embar- 
rass ;  to  confuse ;  to  bewilder.  Todd. 
2.  To  tie  or  put  a  clog  upon,  as  the  feet  of  a 
horse ;  to  hamper ;  to  clog.                    Hallitcell 

H6b'BLE,  n.  J.  Uneven,  awkward  gait;  limp; 
halt.     "  A  hobble  in  his  gait."  Strift 

2.  A  perplexity  ;  a  (fitticiilty ;  an  embarra's»> 
ment.     "To  get  into  a  hobble."  Todd. 

3.  Something  to  tie  or  hamper  the  feet  of  an- 
imals ;  hamper  ;  clog ;  fetter.  Gilman. 

H()B'BLE-D$-H6y,  n.  A  stripling  having  an 
awkward  gait  ;  a  stripling  ;  a  lad  between  four- 
teen and  twentv-one  ;  neither  man  nor  boy  ;— ' 
also  written  hobbtirddehoy,  hobbetyboy,  and 
hobidehoy.  Tuaaer; 

HOb'BL^R,  n.     1.  One  who  hobbles. 

2.  rOld  Fr.  hobeler.]  A  kind  of  horse-soldief 
in  Ireland  who  rode  on  a  hobby.  iXtriea. 

h5b'BLING-LY,  ad.    Awkwardly ;  with  a'halting 

gait. 

HCB'BLY,  a.  Rough;  uneven; — applied  to  a 
road.  Forhy. 

HOB  BY,  n.  FFr.  hobereau.]  (Ornith.)  A  species 
of  falcon ;  Falco  svbbuieo  or  Linnstu.  YanvJt. 
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fl^n'BY,  n.  [Fr.  hobin. — Icel.  hoppa,  a  mare.] 

1.  An  Irish  or  Scottish  horse  ;  a  pacmg- 
horse  ;  a  nag  or  ridina-horse.  Davies. 

2.  A  boy's  stick  or  hobby-horse.  Prior. 

3.  A  favorite  object,  pursuit,  or  plaything ;  a 
hobby-horse.  Johnson. 

HOB'  BY-HORSE,  n.     1.  A  stick  on  which  boys  get 
astride  and  ride.  GlanviUe. 

2.  A  character  in  the  old  May-games,  being 
a  man  attired  to  look  like  a  horse.  "  Thereup- 
on he  plays  the  hobby-horse."  Milton. 

3.  A  favorite  object  or  pursuit ;  a  hobby. 


BfiB-BV-HOR'Sl-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  hobby- 
horse; eccentric.     [Low.]  Booth. 

HOB-ay-HOR'Sl-CAL-LY,  ad.  Oddly;  whimsi- 
cally ;  eccentrically.  Booth. 

HOB-GOB'LJN,  n.  [Hob,  the  goblin,  i.  e.  Robin 
Goodfellow.  Todd.]  A  fairy  ;  a  sprite  ;  a  fright- 
ful apparition.  i^hak.    Burton. 

fHOB'I-LpR,  n.  [Old  Fr.  hobeler.']  A  feudal  ten- 
ant who  was  bound  to  serve  as  a  light-horseman 
or  bowman.  Brande. 

HOB'IT,  n.     [Ger.  haubitz  ;  Sp.  hobus.']     A  small 
.    mortar  to  shoot  little  bombs.  Johnson. 

HOB'LIKE,  a.     Clownish ;  boorish.         Cotgrave. 

HOB'NAIL,  n.    1.  A  nail  used  in  shoeing  a  horse  ; 

a  nail  with  a  thick  strong  head.  Hhak. 

2.  A  clownish  person,  in  contempt.     Milton. 

H6b'NAILED  (hSb'nald),  a  Set  with  hobnails. 
"  Hobnailed  shoes."  Dryden. 

H6b'n6b,  ad.  [A.  S.  habban,  to  have  ;  nabban, 
to  have  not.  Brande.]  Take  or  not  take  ;  a 
familiar  call  to  reciprocal  drinking.  "  Ilobtioi 
is  his  word,  give  it  or  take  it."  Shak. 

h6B-N6b'B|NG,  n.  The  act  of  drinking  and  feast- 
ing. London  Times. 

H6b-0-M6k'k6,  n.  Among  American  Indians, 
an  eVil  spirit.  Wright. 

HOB'-OR-NCB,  or  h6b'-AND-N6b,  n.  The  act 
of  touching  glasses  in  pledging  a  health.  —  See 
Hobnob.  Brockett. 

HO'BOY,  n.  A  wind  instrument,  —  written  more 
properly  hautboy.  Todd. 

HOB'SON'^-CHOICE,  n.  That  kind  of  choice  in 
which  there  is  no  alternative ;  the  thing  offered 
or  nothing ;  —  a  proverbial  expression  derived 
from  the  practice  of  a  man  named  Hobson,  who 
kept  a  stable  in  Cambridge,  Eng.,  and  required 
each  applicant  for  a  horse  to  take  the  one  next 
to  the  stable  door.  Spectator,  No.  509. 

HOB'THRUST,  M.  A  hobgoblin  ;  a  sprite.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Grose. 

HOCK,  n.  [A.  S.  hoh.]  In  quadrupeds,  the  joint 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia,  or  longest 
bone  of  the  hind  leg ;  tne  tarsus  ;  —  in  man,  the 
posterior  part  of  the  knee  joint ;  ham  ;  poples ; 
—  written  also  hough,  Youatt.     Dunglison. 

HOCK,  n.  A  white  Rhenish  wine,  from  Hockheim, 
on  the  Maine,  Germany,  which  is  either  spar- 
kling or  still.  Simmonds. 

H0('K,  D.  a.  To  disable  in  the  hock; — \vritten 
also  Iiough.  —  See  Hough.  Johnson. 

HOCK'A-MORE,  n.  Formerly  the  name  for  Hock 
wine.  Hudibrus. 

S6CK'— DAY,  n.  A  festival  formerly  observed  in 
England  on  the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter, 
in  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Danes  in  the  time  of  Ethelred.  Brande. 

HOCK'^Y,  n.  A  holiday  of  harvest ;  harvest- 
home.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brande. 

H6CK'HERB  (li5k'6rb),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant;  the 
mallows.  Ainsworth. 

HOC'KLE  (hSk'kl),  v.  a.  1.   To  cut  the  hough  off; 

to  hough  ;  to  hamstring.  Hanmer. 

2.  To  mow,  as  stubble.  Mason. 

H5CK'TIDE,  n.  The  second  Tuesday  after  Eas- 
ter. Crabb. 

DO'cys,  n.    A  cheat ;  an  impostor. 

Just  like  that  old  formal  hociut,  who  denied  a  beggar  a  far- 
thing, and  put  him  off  with  a  blessing.  Soutfi. 


t  HO'CIJS,  or  HO'CyS-PO'Crs,  v.  a.  To  impose 
upon  ;  to  deceive  ;  to  cheat.  [Low.]  L' Estrange. 

HO'CUS  PO'CUS,  n.  [From  Ochus  Bochtis,  a 
magician  and  "demon  of  the  northern  mytholo- 
gy. Turner.  —  A  corruption  of  hoc  est  corpus. 
Tillotson.] 

1.  One  who  practises  tricks ;  a  juggler ;  a 
trickster.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  juggle  ;  a  trick  ;  a  cheat.         lludibras. 

HOD,  n.  [Fr.  hotte,  a  sort  of  basket  for  carrying 
any  thing  upon  the  back.]  A  trough  in  which 
a  bricklayer  carries  mortar,  &c.  Tusser. 

HOD'DEN-GRAY,    )  „.     a.  woollen  cloth,  manu- 

HOD'DING-GRAY,  J  factured    in   Scotland   from 

the  natural  fleece.  IF.  Ency. 

h6d'DY-D6d'DY,  n.  An  awkward,  foolish,  or 
ridiculous  person.  B.  Jonson. 

HOD^E'POD^E,  n.     [Old  Fr.  hochepot.] 

1.  A  medley  of  ingredients  boiled  together ; 
a  mixed  mass ;  hotchpotch.  Sandys. 

2.  A  commixture  of  lands.  Johnsmi. 
SES'  See  Hotchpot  and  Hotchpotch. 

h6D(?E'-PUD-D!NG,  71.  A  pudding  in  which 
there  is  a  medley  of  ingredients.  Shak. 

HO-DJ-ER'NAL  (ho-de-er'iisil),  a.  [L.  hodiernus.] 
Of  to-day,  or  this  day.     [r.]  Ed.  Phillips. 

H6d'MAN,m.  ;  pi.  noD'MEN.  1.  A  laborer  that 
carries  hod  or  mortar.  Chambers. 

2.  A  young  scholar  admitted  from  Westmin- 
ster school  to  be  a  student  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  Crabb. 

HOD'MAN-DOD,  n.    1.  A  shell-fish  ;  —  called  also 

dodman.  Bacon. 

2.  A  shell-snail.  Johnson. 

HOE  (ho),  n.  1.  [Fr.  houe  ;  Ger.  haue.]  A  tool  used 

in  gardening,  &c.  Mortimer. 

2.  {Scottish.)  Stockings  ;  hose.     Sitnmonds. 

HOE  (ho),  V.  a.  \i.  HOED ;  pp.  hoeing,  hoed.]  To 
dig,  cut,  stir,  or  scrape  with  a  hoe.      Mortimer. 

HOE'— CAKE,  n.  A  cake  of  Indian  meal  baked  be- 
fore the  fire  ;  a  johnny-cake  ;  —  so  called  from 
being  sometimes  baked  on  a  hoe,  [Virginia, 
&c.]  Bartlett. 

HOE'ING,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  hoes. 

tHO'FUL,  a,  [A.  S.  hogfull,  hofull,  or  hohfull; 
hoga,  care.]     Careful ;  wary.  Stajtleton. 

t  h6'FUL-LY,  ad.     Carefully.  Staphton. 

HOG,  n.  1.  [W.  hwch.]  The  general  name  of 
swine.  Shak. 

2.  A  castrated  boar.  Johnson. 

3.  [Nor.  Fr.  ho/ctz,  a  young  weather-sheep.] 
A  name  applied  in  some  parts  of  England  to  a 
sheep  a  year  old,  or  to  a  sheep  from  six  months 
old  till  being  first  shorn.         Ilallitoell.     Smart. 

4.  (Naiit.)  A  flat,  rough  broom,  used  for 
scrubbing  the  bottom  of  a  vessel.       Simmonds. 

HOG,  V.  a,  1,  [Ger.  hocken.]  To  carry  on  the 
back.  Grose. 

2.  To  cut  short,  as  the  mane  of  a  horse,  so  as 
to  resemble  the  bristles  of  a  hog.  Johnson. 

3.  {Yaut.)  To  scrub  with  a  hog,  or  flat  broom, 
as  the  bottom  of  a  ship.  Johnson. 

hCg,  v.  n.    1.  (Naut.)  To  be  bent  by  a  strain,  as  a 
ship,  so  as  to  be  highest  in  the  middle.  Wright. 
2.  (Man.)  To  hold  or  carry  the  head  down 
like  a  hog. 

HOG'— COTE,  n.  A  house  for  hogs  ;  a  hogsty  ;  a 
hog-pen.  Mortimer. 

HOGGED  (h5frd),,a.  {Naut.)  Noting  the  state  of 
a  vessel  when,  by  any  strain,  she  is  made  to 
droop  at  each  end,  bringing  her  centre  up.  Dana. 

HOG'G^R-^L,  n.  [See  HoG.]  A  ewe  two  years 
old.     [Local.]  Ainsworth. 

HOG'epR-PUMP,  n.  The  top  pump  in  the  pit  of 
a  mine.  Simmonds. 

HOG'GER§,  w. /?/.  Stockings  without  feet,  worn 
by  coal  miners  when  at  work.  Simmonds. 

HOG'GPT,  n.     [Nor.  Fr.  hogetz.] 

1.  A  sheep  of  two  years  old.  Skinner. 

2.  A  colt  of  a  year  old.  [Local,  Eng.]   Grose. 

HOG'GJNG,  n.  1.  Screened  or  sifted  gravel.  Stnart. 


2.  {Yaut.)  The  appearance  of  a  ship  when 
the  centre  is  raised  by  a  strain  so  as  to  resem 
ble  the  back  of  a  hog.  Ogilvie. 

HOG'GJSH,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  hog; 
like  a  hog  ;  swinish  ;  brutish  ;  selfish.    Sidney. 

HOG'flJSH-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  hog; 
like  a  hog  ;'  greedily  ;  selfishly.  Gascoigne. 

HOG'GJSH-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  hoggish; 
brutality ;  greedishness  ;  selfishness.    Johnson. 

tHOGH(h6),  w.    A  hill;  a  cliff.  Spenser. 

HOG'HERD,  n.    A  keeper  of  hogs.  Broione. 

HOG'-LOUSE,  n.  (Ent.)  A  species  of  insect.  Ash. 

HOG '-MEAT,  n.     The  root  of  the  Boerhaavia  de- 

cumbens ;  —  so  called  in  Jamaica.  Eng.  Cyc. 
HOG'-NOt,  n.     {Bot.)  A  species   of  Juglans,  or 

walnut ;  pig-nut ;  broom  hickory ;  Juglans  gla- 

^*''*'  Loudon. 

HO'GO,  w.   [Corrupted  from  Fr.  Aa«</ ^rofli.]    High 

flavor  ;  strong  scent.     [Low.]  Griffith. 

HOG'— PEN,  n.     An  enclosure  for  hogs  ;  a  hogsty. 

HOG'-PLUM,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  Spon- 
dias,  Loudon. 

H0G'-RING-5R,  n.  One  who  puts  rings  in  the 
snouts  of  hogs.     [Colloqxyal.J  Tod,d. 

HOG'§'BEAN  (hBgz'ben),  n.    A  plant.    Ainsworth. 

HOG'^'BREAD  (hSgz'bred),  n.  A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

H6g'§'-FEN-N^;L  (h5gz'fen-nel),  n.  A  smooth 
herb,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a  resinous 
juice  and  a  strong  sulphurous  smell ;  sulphur- 
wort  ;  Peucedanum  officinale.  Eng.  Cyc. 

HOGS'H^AD  (hSgz'hed),  n.  [Dut.  oxhoofd;  Ger. 
oxhoft.] 

1.  A  liquid  measure ;  half  a  pipe,  or  63  old 
wine  gallons,  or  52i  imperial  gallon s.^fcCwWofA. 

2.  A  large  barrel  or  cask  containing  from  100 
to  140  gallons.     [U.  S.] 

HOG'-SHEAR-JNG,  n.  Much  ado  about  nothing. 
[A  ludicrous  word.]  Dean  Martin. 

HOG'-SKIN,  n.  The  tanned  skin  of  a  hog.  Clarke. 

h6g'§'-LARD,  n.    The  tried  fat  of  hogs.    Booth. 

HOG'§'-MUSH-r66m,  n.    A  plant.      Ainsworth. 

t  HOG'-STEER,  n.  A  wild  boar  of  three  years 
old.  Cock'eram. 

HOG'— STY,  n.  A  house  or  an  enclosure  for  hogs  ; 
a  hog-pen ;  a  pig-sty.  Sioift. 

HOG'-TROUGHjOr  HOG'§-TROUGH  (-trSf),,  n.  A 
trough  in  which  swine  feed.  Oldham. 

HOG'— WASH  (-w6sh),  n.  Draff  given  to  swine ; 
swill  for  hogs.  Arbuthnot. 

HOG'-WEED,  n.     1.   The  English  name  of  the 

genus  Boerhaavia.  Loudon. 

2.  A  connnon  and  troublesome  weed  of  the 

garden,    fields,    &c. ;     Ambrosia    artemisicefo- 

lia.  Wood. 

HOHL'SPAtH,  n.  [Ger.  hohl,  hollow,  and  sjmth, 
spar.]  (Min.)  Another  name  for  andalusite,  or 
chiastolite.  Dana, 

HOi'DEN   (hbl'dn),  n.  ■  1.    [Ger.  heide,  heathen, 

pagan.]     t  A  rude,  ill-behaved  man.        Millon. 

2.  [W.  hoeden.]  An  ill-taught,  awkward,  coun 

try  girl ;  a  girl  of  rude  manners.        Stcinhurne. 

HOl'DEN  (hbl'dn),  a.  Rustic ;  inelegant ;  ill- 
mannered.     "  With  a  hoiden  air."  Young. 

HoT'DEN  (hcil'dn),  V.  n.     To  romp  indecently. 

They  have  been  hoidetiiny  with  the  young  apprentices.  SwifU 
HOl'DEN-HOOD  (-hGd),  n.     The  state  of  beinf?  a 

hoiden.  Craig. 

HOl'DEN-ISH,  a.    Somewhat  like  a  hoiden  ;  rude  ; 

awkward;  ill-behaved.  Palmer. 

t  HOISE  (hots),  V.  a,  [See  Hoist.]  To  hoist  ;  — 
now  wTitten  hoist.  Rakigh. 

HoIST,   V.   a,     [Ger.  hissen ;   Fr.  hau^ser.]     \t. 
hoisted  ;  pp.  hoisting,  hoisted.]     To  raise  ; 
to  lift ;  to  heave.     "  Shall  they  hoist  me  up  ?  " 
Shak.     "  The  sails  were  hoisted."    Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Lift. 

H/ilST,  71.    1.  Act  of  raising ;  a  lift.  GaytoTi. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  raising  bodies.       Weale. 


A,  E,  r,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  Y.  short,    A,  5,  \,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEilR,   HER; 
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3.  (NaiU.)  The  height  of  a  flag  or  ensign,  as 
opposed  to  the  Jli/,  or  .breadth  from  the  Rtafl'  to 
the  outer  edge.  Wright. 

t  H(ilT,  v.  n.     [Icel.  hatita.']    To  leap  ;  to  caper. 

He  livet  «t  huinv  and  tinga  and  hoit$.  Beau.  ^  f'l. 

HOl'TY-TOl'TY,  a.  [From  AojV.]  Thoughtless; 
giddy  ;  fliglity.  Guardian. 

HoI'TY-TOl'TV,  interj.  Noting  surprise  ;  — 
written  also  liity-tUy.  Congrexe. 

flOKE'-DAY,  n.     See  HoCK-PAY.         Buchanan. 

t-llO'KER-Ly,  flrf.  Scornfully;  disdainfully.  "An- 
swer hokerly  and  angrily.  Chaucer. 

hOl'CAI),  n;-'  [Gr.  blxfn,  i^<td<5oj.]  A  Greek  ship 
of  burden.  Umart. 

h6l  'CUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Uk(o,  to  draw.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  perennial  grasses ;  soft-grass. 

Farm.  Ency. 

nOLD,  V.  a.  FA.  S.  healdan  ;  Dut.  houden  ;  Frs. 
AaUle ;  Ger.  Jialten  ;  Dan.  holde  ;  Sw.  hdUa ;  Icel. 
haUda.]  [i.  held  ;  pp.  holding,  held  or 
HOLDEN.  —  Held  is  much  the  more  common, 
but  holden  is  generally  used  in  legal  forms  ;  as, 
"  The  court  was  holden."'] 

1.  To  have  or  grasp  in  the  hand  ;  to  gripe  ;  to 
clutch.   "  Hold  him  in  thine  hand."  Gen.  xxi.  18. 

2.  To  keep  possession  of ;  to  possess ;  to  re- 
tain. 

Prove  all  things;  hold  fust  that  which  is  good.    2  Them.  v.  21. 
HoUlinu  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome.  Shale. 

3.  To  hinder  from  escaping  ;  to  keep  in  con- 
finement ;  to  restrain ;  to  confine ;  to  detain. 

For  this  infernal  pit  phall  never  hold 

Celestial  spirits  in  bondage.  Milton. 

4.  To  connect ;  to  fasten ;  to  bind ;  to  unite. 
The  loops  held  one  curtain  to  another.  Ex.  xxxvi.  12. 

5.  To  suspend ;  to  stop ;  to  stay. 

We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand.  Shai: 

6.  To  have,  as  a  position  or  station  ;  to  occupy. 

The  star  that  bids  tlic  shepherd  fold 

Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold.  3/illon. 

7.  To  keep  up ;  to  prosecute ;  to  continue  ; 
to  sustain ;  to  maintain ;  to  support.  "  Able  to 
hold  all  arguments."  Bacon. 

Seed-time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  ft'ost, 
Shall  hold  their  course.  Milton. 

A  while  discourse  they  hold.  Miltnn. 

8.  To  adopt  or  embrace,  as  an  opinion. 

Hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught.  2  I'hcfs.  ii.  15. 

9.  To  consider ;  to  regard ;  to  esteem ;  to 
judge  ;  to  think  ;  to  count ;  to  reckon. 

For  all  hold  John  as  a  prophet  Matt.  xxi.  2C. 

10.  To  receive  and  keep,  as  a  vessel. 

She  tempers  dulcet  creams;  nor  these  to  hold 
Wants  her  fit  vessels  pure.  Milton. 

Broken  cisterns,  thot  can  hold  no  water.         Jer.  ii.  13. 

11.  To  have  capacity  to  receive  and  retain  ; 
as,  "  A  barrel  holds  thirty-two  gallons." 

12.  To  celebrate  ;  to  solemnize.  "  He  held  a 
feast  in  his  house."  1  Sam.  xxv.  36. 

13.  To  convene  in  session ;  to  assemble. 

The  queen  this  day  here  holds  her  Porliament.         Shal-. 

To  hold  a  candle  to,  to  wait  on  in  a  subordinate  ca- 
pacity. "  Ho  was  not  fit  tu  hold  a  candle,  to  him."  J^. 
Brit.  Ree.  —  To  hold  forth,  to  offer  ;  to  exhibit ;  to 
pru|K>se.  "Observe  the  connection  of  ideas  which 
boukti  hold  forUi."  Locke.  — Tu  hold  in,  to  restrain  ;  to 
check.  — To  hold  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance.  "  Absence 
does  but  hold  off  a  friend  to  iiiake  one  see  liini  truly." 
Pope.  —  To  hold  on,  to  push  forward;  to  continue. 
"Holding  on  his  course."  Knolles.  —  To  hold  out,  to 
extend  ;  to  offer  :  —  to  continue  to  do  or  to  suffer.  "  He 
cannot  long  hold  out  these  pangs."  Shale.  —  To  hold 
one'':!  own,  to  maintain  one's  position.  —  'To  hold  the 
tonfue,  or,  to  hold  one's  peace  tu  keep  silence. — To 
hold  up,  to  raise  aloft :  —  to  sustain  ;  tu  support. 

Syn.  —  To  hold  is  a  generic  term  variously  applied 
in  biiih  a  natural  and  a  moral  sense.  A  person  hold.i 
by  pliysical  or  bodily  strength,  holds  in  tlie  mind,  holds 
by  having  bodily  or  mental  capacity  ;  and  a  vessel 
hold-i  liquids  and  other  substances.  A  person  may  be 
held,  kept,  restrained,  detained,  or  retained.  He  is  held 
by  force  against  his  will,  kept  in  prison,  restrained 
from  escaping,  detained  by  business,  and  retained  while 
others  are  dismissed.  A  person  may  l)e  said  to  retain 
an  otBce  which  he  has  long  held,  and  to  keep  his  situ- 
ation :  —  to  hold,  occupij,  or  possess  an  estate,  or  to 
hoiil  it  for  himself  or  for  others  :  —  to  hold,  maintain, 
or  support  an  opinion  ;  and  to  maintain  and  support  by 
argument  the  opinions  which  he  holds. 

HOLD,  V.  n.  1.  To  continue  firm  or  unbroken  in 
the  parts ;  as,  "  The  rope  will  hold." 


2.  To  continue  wthout  variation  ;  to  persist ; 
to  remain  ;  to  last ;  to  enditre. 

He  did  not  hold  in  this  mind  lon||.  VKftrnnge. 

This  observation  hold*  good  of  all  governrornts.    Additon. 

3.  To  refrain  ;  to  abstain ;  to  forbear. 

Uia  daunlleas  heart  would  fain  have  held 

From  weeping,  but  his  eyes  rebelled.  Dryden, 

4.  To  remain  attached ;  to  adhere  ;  to  stick. 
"If  they  hold  to  their  principles."  Uule. 

5.  To  derive  right  or  title  ;  to  be  derived. 

My  crown  la  alMolute,  and  hoUU  of  none.  Drydm. 

6.  To  think  ;  to  have  an  opinion ;  to  believe. 

Men  hold  and  proftss,  without  ever  having  examined.  Locke 

7.  To  Stand  ;  to  be  right ;  to  prove  good. 

In  words  as  fashions  the  same  rule  will  hold. 

Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old.  Pope. 

To  hold  forth  to  harangue  ;  to  speak  In  public. 
/.'Estrang-e. — To  hold  in,  to  restrain  one's  self.  Jer. 
vi.  II  :  —  to  continue  in  luck.  Swift. — To  hold  off  to 
keep  at  a  distance.  "  With  a  perverse  coyness  we 
hold  off."  Decay  of  Piety.  —  To  hold  on,  to  cling  to  ; 
as,  "  To  hold  on  to  a  rope  " :  —  to  continue  ;  nut  to  bo 
interrupted.  "  The  trade  held  on  fur  many  years." 
Swift.  —  [To  stop;  to  wait;  as,  "To  hold  on  a  min- 
ute." Local, U.S.  Bart/«!«.l  —  Toproce«;d.  "Mehetd 
on  till  hewa<on  the  point  of  breaking."  L' Estrange. 

—  To  hold  out,  tu  last ;  to  endure.  "  Truth  and  justice 
will  hold  out  when  all  fraudulent  arts  will  fall."  7Y/- 
lotson.  —  Not  to  yield  ;  not  to  be  subdued.  "The 
Spaniards,  sore  charged,  had  much  ado  to  hold  out." 
Knolles.  — To  hold  over,  to  hold,  as  land,  after  the  term 
has  expired.  —  'To  hold  togclhor,  to  remain  in  union. 

—  To  hold  up,  to  supixirt  one's  self.  "  t^ome  few  stout 
minds  could  have  held  up  pretty  well  of  the'mselves." 
Tillolson.  —  Not  to  l)e  foul  weather  ;  to  clear  up.  "  It 
may  hold  up  and  clear."  Hudibras :  —  to  continue  the 
same  speed.  Collier.  —  To  hold  with,  to  cooperate  with  ; 
to  adhere  to.     Daniel. 

HOLD,  interj.  (or  imperative  mood.)  Forbear ! 
stop !  be  still !     "  Hold,  hold,  for  shame."  Shak. 

HOLD,  n.  1.  Grasp  ;  seizure  ;  gripe.  "  Thou 
shouldst  lay  hold  uj)on  him."  B.  Jonson. 

2.  That  which  holds ;  support ;  stay  ;  catch. 

If  a  man  be  upon  a  high  place  without  rails  or  goo<l  hold, 
he  is  ready  to  fall.  Hucon. 

3.  A  place  of  custody  ;  a  prison  :  —  custody. 
They  put  them  in  hold  unto  the  next  day.        Acts  iv.  3. 

4.  A  fortified  place  ;  a  fort ;  a  castle. 

lie  shall  destroy  thy  strong  lioldf.         Jer.  xlvlll.  18. 

5.  (Naut.)  The  interior  of  a  vessel  where  the 
cargo  is  stowed.  Dana. 

6.  {Mus.)  A  mark  of  prolongation  over  a 
note;  a  pause;  —  thus  [z^].  Moore. 

HOLD'BACK,  n.  1.  Let ;  hinderance ;  obstacle  ; 
restraint.  Hammond. 

2.  The  iron  hook  to  which  the  breeching  is 
attached  on  the  thill  of  a  carriage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  it  back  when  descending  a 
slope,  or  of  moving  it  backwards. 

HOLD'fR,  n.  1.  One  who  holds  any  thing  in  the 
hand.     "  Holders  of  the  ploughs.        Mortimer. 

2.  One  who  holds  land  under  another ;  a  ten- 
ant. Caretc. 

3.  A  possessor.  "  A  holder  of  stock."  Johnson. 
'     4.  Something  to  take  hold  of  a  thing  with ; 

as,  "  A  holder  for  a  flat-iron." 

HOLD'gR-FORTH,  n. ;  pi.  HOLDERSFORTH.  An 
harangiier ;  a  public  speaker ;  used  in  dispar- 
agement or  contempt.  Addison. 

HOLD'F.\ST,  n.    1.  A  catch ;  a  hook.  Bay. 

2.  Support ;  hold. 

Ills  holdfast  was  gone,  his  footing  lost.  Mountaou. 

HOLD'JNG,  n.  1.  Land  held  under  another  ;  ten- 
ure.    "  Holdings  were  so  plentiful."         Came. 

2.  Influence  ;  hold.  Burke. 

3.  t  The  burden  of  a  song.  Shak. 

HOLD'JNG-O'VfR,  n.  (Late.)  The  keeping  pos- 
session of  land  after  the  term  for  which  it  was 
let  has  expired.  Ogilrie. 

HOLD'ST^R,  n.    See  Holster.  Todd. 

hOle,  n.  [M.  Goth,  holund;  A.  S.  hnl;  Dut. 
hoi ;  Ger.  hohle ;  Dan.  hule ;  Sw.  HAl ;  Icel.  hola."] 

1.  A  cavity ;  a  cave ;  a  hollow  place,  as  the 
cell  of  an  animal.  "  The  hoks  of  the  rocks." 
Isa.  ii.  19.  "  The  foxes  have  holes."  Matt.  viii.  20. 

2.  A  perforation.  "  Jehoiada  took  a  chest  and 
bored  a  hole  \n  the  lid  of  it."         2  Kings  xii.  9. 

3.  A  mean  liabitation  ;  hovel ;  kennel.  Dryden. 

4.  A  subterfuge  or  shift,  as  in  the  proverbial 
expression,  "  A  hole  to  creep  out  of."     Mason. 


HOlr,  a.  Whole.  [Obsolete  orthography.]  f?^^!!^^. 

lUtl.K,   r.    n.      \i.    HULEU  ;  pp.    HULI.Va,    HOLED.] 

To  go  into  a  nulc.  B.  Jottaon. 

HOLE,  r.  o.     [A.  8.  holian.] 

1.  To  form  a  hole  in  ;  to  excavate.  Todd, 

2.  To  put  into  a  hole,  bag,  or  pocket;  as, 
"  To  hole  a  ball  in  billiards." 

H6l'|-b0t,  n.    A  fish.  —  Sec  H AMBtT. 

tH<')L'|  DAM,  n.  [Either  A.  8.  /ialigdom,ho\j 
judgment,  or  of  ho/y  and  dame,  i.  e.  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Bailey.]  An  ancient  oath;  —  written 
also  lutlidom.  Shak. 

HOL'I-DAY  (hOlVda).  n.     [holy  day.] 

1.  A  day  of  some  ecclesiaHticalor  civil  festi- 
val ;  an  anniversary  celebration. 

In  memorial  thereof  (a  victory]  thry  kept  that  day  u  oae 
of  their  solemn  lutliilagt  tor  many  yearn.  KmuUtt, 

2.  A  day  of  rest  from  ordinary  occupation  ;  a 
day  appropriated  to  amusement. 

Suppose  you  had  a  mind  to  persuade  Mr.  Maittare  In  rire 
you  a  holiilay.  VhtMtrfi  I/I. 

trf-  The  holidays  are  considered,  in  England,  to  be 
those  days,  cxrlusive  of  Sundays,  on  which  no  regu- 
lar public  business  is  transacted  at  public  offirea. 
They  are  either  fixed  or  variable.  The  variable  holi- 
days are  seven,  viz.  :  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday, 
Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Holy  'i'iiursday,  WlUt 
Monday  and  Tuesday. 

tfg-  Often  written  holt/day.  —  See  HOLYDAT. 

Syn.  — See  Feast. 

h6l'|-DAY,  a.  1.  Befitting  a  holiday  ;  gay;  cheer- 
ful ;  merry  ;  lively  ;  jovial ;  mirthful ;  joyous. 
Now  I  am  in  a  holvlay  humor,  SkaJk. 

2.  Adapted  to  a  special  occasion. 

Courage  is  but  a  holiday  kind  of  virtue,  to  be  Mldom  ex- 
ercised. Urydem. 

HO'LJ-Ly,  ad.  In  a  holy  manner  ;  piously  ;  reli- 
giously ;  with  sanctity.  Bp.  Taylor. 

HO'H-NfiSS,  n.  [See  Holt.]  1.  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  holy  or  free  from  sin  ;  pu- 
rity of  heart;  sanctity;  piety.  "Continue  in 
faith  and  holiness."  1  Tim.  ii.  15. 

2.  The  state  of  being  hallowed  or  conse- 
crated ;  sacredness  ;  divineness.  Johtuon. 

3.  The  title  of  the  pope.        Shak.    Additon. 
Syn.  —  See  Religion. 

HOL'ING,  n.  [See  Hole.]  1.  {Arch.)  A  pier- 
cing of  the  plates  to  receive  the  nails.     Brnnde. 

2.  {Mining.)  The  undermining  of  beds  of 
coal.  Brnnde. 

3.  {.igric.)  Act  of  di^ng  holes  or  trenches 
for  planting.  Simmonds. 

HOL-LA'  [h6l-l5',  S.  W.  ;  Ii5l-lt',ya. ;  bSl-U',  K. ; 
lisrin,  Sm.],n.  A  shout;  halloo;  —  a  word  of 
command  to  a  horse  to  stop.  "  Ilis  flattering 
holla."  Shak. 

H6L-LA',  tJ.  n.  [A.  S.  ahloxcan,  to  bellow  ;  Fr. 
holer,  to  hoot.]  To  cry  out  loudly ;  to  hollo ; 
to  halloo.  —  See  Halloo  "  He  hollaed  but 
even  now."  Shak. 

H6L-LA',   interj.      [Fr.  holh.]     A  word  used  in 
calling  to  any  one  at  a  distance ;  halloo.   Shak. 
US'  Written  also  holloa,  hollo,  and  halloo. 

H^L'LAND,  w.  Fine  linen,  originally  made  in 
Holland.     "  Finest  hollaiid."  Dryden. 

4^  Brown  hoUand  is  a  coarser  linen. 

h6l'LAND-5R,  n,  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Holland ; 
a  Dutchman.  Shak. 

HOL'L.AND-IsH,  a.  Resembling  Holland,  or  the 
qualities  of  a  Hollander.  Ann.  Beg. 

HftL'L.\NDS,  n.  A  cant  term  for  gin  made  in 
Holland.  Todd. 

HOL'LgN,  n.  [A.  S.  holegn,  holen.]  The  holly. 
—  See  Holly.     [Local,  Eng.] 

HOL-LO',  r.  n.  To  cry  out  loudly ;  to  holla ;  to  hal- 
loo.   "  No  more  now  must  we  hollo."  Beau,  if  FL 

HQL-LO',      >  (hol-ls)   [h6l-18',   S.   W.  P.  J.    F.; 

H(}h-\.6A',S  Mi'\6,  Sm.],  interj.     [Fr.  Ao^i.]     A 

word  used  in  calling  ;  halloo.  —  See  Uoll.v. 

H6l>-LO-B.\-L6d',  n.  A  loud  noise;  —  written 
also  /lallabaloo  and  huUaballoo.  HallitctiL 

HOL'LOW  (Ii5I'I8).  a.  [A.  S.  4r  Dut.  hd;  Ger. 
hohl;  Dan. /i«u/;  Sw.A^^] 
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1.  HaWng  a  void  space  within  ;  not  compact 
and  close;  not  solid;  excavated;  vacant;  void; 
empty.  "  The  hollow  ground."  Shak.  "  Hol- 
low trees."     Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  effect  of  sound  reverberated 
from  a  cavity. 

Thence  issued  such  a  blast  and  hollow  roar.        Dryden. 

3.  Not  sincere  ;  not  faithful ;  false-hearted  ; 
treacherous. 

Who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try 

Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy.  Shak, 

HOL'LOVV  (hSl'ia),  n.  1.  A  cavity  or  concavity  ; 
an  excavation.     "  The  hollow  of  a  tree."    Sha/c. 

2.  A  space  between  hills  or  elevations,  or 
sunk  below  the  surface.  "  This  gaping  hollow 
of  the  earth."  Shak. 

3.  A  groove ;  a  canal.  "  The  main  hollow  of 
the  aqueduct."  Addison. 

4.  A  call ;  a  shout ;  a  holla. 

In  vain  their  frequent  hollows  echoed  shrill.         Gay. 

HOL'LOVV  (hSI'Io),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  holian.^Ji.  hol- 
lowed;/)/?. HOLLOWING,  HOLLOWED.]  To  make 
hollow  ;  to  excavate  ;  to  scoop. 

Trees  rudely  hollowed  did  the  waves  sustain 

Ere  ships  in  triumph  ploughed  the  watery  plain.  Dryden. 

HOL'LOW,  or  HOL-LOW',  v.  n.  [A.  S.  ahlowan, 
to  bellow.]  To  shout ;  to  hoot ;  to  halloo.  —  See 
IIoLLA,  Hollo,  and  Halloo.  Dryden. 

HOL'LOVV,  ad.  Wholly;  completely;  as,  "He 
carried  it  holloto."     [Vulgar.]  Carr. 

HOL'LOW-EYED  (li61'Io-id),  a.  Having  the  eyes 
sunk  in  their  sockets.  "  Hollow-eyed,  sharp- 
looking  wretch."  Shak. 

HOL'LOW-HEART'(;D,a.  Dishonest;  insincere; 
false-hearted;  treacherous.  Howell. 

H5l'LOW-LY,  ad.    With  cavities  :  — insincerely. 

.H6l'LOW-NESS,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  hol- 
low ;  cavity.    "  Earth's  hollownesses."     Donne. 
2.  Insincerity  ;  unfaithfulness.  South. 

.H6l'LOW-NEVV'¥L,  n.  {Arch.)  A  perpendicu- 
lar opening  through  the  centre  of  a  winding 
staircase,  the  steps  being  supported  only  by 
the  wall  at  one  end ;  —  distinguished  from  a 
solid-netcel,  which  has  the  outer  end  of  the 
steps  built  into  it.  Weale. 

H6L'L0W-QU0IN  (-kwiiln  or  -koin),  n.  {Arch.) 
A  hollow  pier  of  stone  or  bricks  made  behind 
the  lock-gates  of  a  canal.  Ogilvie. 

H0L'LOW-r66t,  n.  (Bot.)  A  tuberous  plant; 
moschatel ;  Adoxa  moschatellina.  Wright. 

HOL'LOVV -SQUARE,  n.  {Mil.)  A  body  of  foot- 
soldiers  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with 
an  empty  space  in  the  middle.  Ogilvie. 

H(^L'LOW-WALL,  n.  {Arch.)  A  wall  built  dou- 
ble with  a  cavity  between  the  parts. 

H5l'LOW-WARE,  n.  A  general  trade  name 
given  to  various  articles,  such  as  cast-iron  kitch- 
en utensils,  earthen  ware,  &c.  Simmonds. 

HOL'LY,  n.  [A.  S.  holegn,  holen.]  {Bot.)  An  ever- 
green tree,  with  prickly  leaves,  of  a  rich  green 
color,  and  red  berries ;  Ilex  aquifolium.    Wood. 

HOL'LY-HOCK,  n.  [A.  S.  holi-hoc]  {Bot.)  A 
tall  flowering  plant  of  the  genus  Althaa,  com- 
monly cultivated  in  gardens  ;  AUhaa  rosea,  and 
AUJuea  ficifolia.  Gray. 

HOL'LY— r6§E,  n.   A  scentless  plant.  Ainsworth. 

HOLM  [hom,  /.  F.  Ja.  K.  R.  C.  Wr.;  holm,  S. 
P. ;  li51m,  S/».].  n. 

1.  [A.  S.,  Ger.,  iS,  Dan.  holm ;  Sw.  holme ;  Icel. 
holmi.']     A  river  island ;  an  islet.  Vaillant. 

2.  Low,  flat  land  near  a  river.  Bosworth. 

3.  [A.  S.  holen,  holly.]  The  evergreen  oak  ; 
Quercus  ilex.  Spenser. 

H6LME§'ITE  (hOmz'lt),  n.  {Min.)  A  silicate  of 
alumina,  magnesia,  and  lime  ;  —  called  also 
clintonite.  Dana. 

HOLM'ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  species  of  carbonate  of 
lime ;  —  so  named  from  Mr.  Holme.       Brande. 

H6L'0-CAUST,  n.  [Gr.  blSKavarov  ;  oXof,  whole, 
and  (cai'dj,  to  burn.]  A  whole  burnt-offering  ;  a 
sacrifice  wholly  consumed  on  the  altar.  Browne. 

n6L'0-GRAPH,  n.  [Gr.  bi.<iypa<l>os;  oloi,  whole, 
and  ypaipia,  to  write ;  L.  holographus.]   {Scottish 


Law.)    A   deed   or  will  written  wholly  by  the 
grantor's  or  testator's  own  hand.         Chambers. 

H6L-0-GRAPH|C,  )  a.    Relating  to  a  holo- 

HOL-O-GRAPH'I-CAL,  S  graph  ;    written   by   the 

hand  of  him  from  whom  it  comes.       Chambers. 

H6L-0-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  iiXof,  whole,  and  £i5pa, 
a  base.]  {Min.)  Having  all  the  similar  angles 
similarly  replaced.  Clarke. 

HO-l6m'5-T(;r,  n.  [Gr.  iXoi,  whole,  and  /lirpov, 
a  measure.]  A  mathematical  instrument  for 
taking  measures.  Simmonds. 

H6L-Q-S5-RI"CE0US  (-rish'us),  a.  [Gr.  Uo;, 
whole,  and  L.  sericevs,  silken.]  Covered  with 
thick-set,  short,  decumbent  hairs.        Maunder. 

h6l-0-THU' RI-4,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  cyliur 
drical,  elongated,  echinoderms  having  a  coria- 
ceous integument.  Brande. 

t  HOLP,  i.  &  p.  from  help.    Helped.  Shak. 

t  HOLP'EN  (hol'pn),  p.  from  help.    Helped. 

HOL'ST^R,  n.  [A.  S.  heolster,  a  hiding-place.]  A 
case  for  a  horseman's  pistol.  Hudibras. 

HOL'STgRED  (hol'sterd),  a.    Bearing  holsters. 

HOLT,  n.     [A.  S.  holt,  a  grove.] 

1.  A  wood  ;  a  grove  ;  a  forest.  Tetinyxov. 

2.  t  A  hill.  "  O'er  holt  and  heath."    FairJ'ax. 

3.  A  burrow ;  a  hole ;  a  lodge. 

The  otter  burrows  under  ground,  and  forms  holti  or 
lodges.  Pennant, 

HO'LY,  a.  [A.  S.halig ;  Dut.  S;  Ger.  heilig  ;  Dan. 
hellig ;  Sw.  helig.] 

1.  Pure  in  heart ;  free  from  sin  ;  immaculate  ; 
good ;  pious  ;  religious  ;  devout.  "  An  holy 
angel."  Acts  x.  22.  "//oZ^  prophets."  Luke  i.  70. 

2.  Consecrated ;  hallowed ;  sacred ;  divine. 
"  In  the  holy  Scriptures."  Rom.  i.  2. 

The  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.  Ex.  iii.  5. 
Holy  .Alliance,  a  lea<!ue  formed  between  Russia. 
Austria,  Prussia,  France,  and  England,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  ;  said  originally  to  have 
been  proposed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  for  the 
maintenance  of  justice,  religion,  &,c.,  in  the  name  of 
the  gospel.  It  was  subsequently  connected  with  a  de- 
termination to  support  existing  governments  through- 
out Europe.  Brande. —  Holy  of  holies,  in  Scripture, 
the  innermost  apartment  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
in  which  the  ark  containing  the  tables  of  the  law  was 
deposited. 

Syn.^ Holy,  pious,  devout,  religious,  scred,  and 
divine  are  all  terms  which  have  a  relation  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  or  to  duties  due  to  him.  Holiness  is  both 
a  divine  and  a  human  quality  ;  piety,  devotion,  and 
religion  are  human  qualities.  A  man  may  be  said  to 
be  holy,  devout,  and  religious;  the  Supreme  Being, 
holy  and  divine.  Holy  Scripture,  Sabbath,  angels, 
apostles  ;  pious  Christian,  jjerson  ;  devout  man,  exer- 
cise ;  religious  life,  education  ;  sacred  writings,  obli- 
•    gation  ;  divine  nature,  service,  or  worship. 

H0'LY-CR6SS-DAY,  n.  The  fourteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, on  which  a  festival  is  kept  to  commem- 
orate the  exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  ;  —  called 
also  Holy-rood-day.  Brande. 

tHO'Ly-CRtJ-fiL,  a.  Cruel  through  holiness. 
"  Be  not  so  holy-cruel."  Shak. 

HOL'Y-DAY  [hol'e-da,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
Wb, ;  ho'le-da  or  hbl'e-da,  K,"],  n,  A  day  of  some 
ecclesiastical  festival.  —  See  Holiday.  Wheatly. 

The  compassionate  church  acting  on  the  attractive  princi- 
ple of  making  fiolydai/s  and  holidays  synonymous.    Qu.  Rev. 

e(ff'  This  word  is  now  more  commonly  written,  as 
well  as  pronounced,  hSl'l-dHy  ;  but  when  it  is  used  to 
denote  a  day  consecrated  to  religious  service,  there 
seems  a  propriety  in  writing,  and,  in  the  solemn  style, 
in  pronouncing,  it  hu'lij-day ;  as  in  the  passage, 
"  With  a  multitude  that  kept  holyday."  Ps.  xlii.  4. 

HOL'Y-dAy,  a.    Same  as  Holiday.  Shak, 

HO'LY-GHOST  (ho'le-|6st),  n.  [A.  S.  haliq-gast,] 
The  Holy  Spirit.  Luke  i.  15, 

H6'LY-6nE  (ho'le-wiSn),  n.     1.  One  of  the  ap- 

Eellations  of  the  Supreme  Being.      "  I  am  the 
lOrd,  your  Holy-One."  Isa.  xliii.  15. 

2.  A  sacred  person. 

Though  by  holy-one  be  principally  meant  the  high-priest. 

Patrick, 

HO'LY-OR'npR§,  n,  pi.  The  character,  office, 
or  service,  by  which  a  person  is  set  apart  or 
consecrated  to  the  duties  of  a  clergyman  ;  the 
Christian  ministry.  Brit,  Crit, 

H6'LY-r66d,  n,  [A.  S.  halig,  holy,  and  rod,  a 
cross.]     The  holy  cross.  Ogilvie. 


BS'  "  1'l>is  word  [holy-roodj,  as  applied  fo  tho 
palace  in  Edinburgh,  is  pronounced  hol'y-rod." 
Smart, 

HO'LY-R66d-DAy,  n.  The  fourteenth  day  of 
September ;  holy-cross-day.  Brande. 

HO'LY-STONE,  n.  1.  (Naut.)  A  soft,  porous 
sort  of  stone  used  in  ships  for  the  purpose  of 
scouring  the  decks.  Simmoi>ds. 

2.  A  stone  with  a  hole  through  it  naturallv  • 
—  supposed  to  be  a  charm  against  witchcraft. 
[North  of  England.]  Halliwell. 

HO'LY-THlS'TLE  (-this'sl),  n,  A  plant  of  the 
geniis  Centaurea ;  the  blessed  thistle  ;  Centau- 
rea  benedicta.  Wright. 

HO'LY-THiJR^'DAY  (ho'le-thurz'd?),  n.  Ascen- 
sion-day ;  the  39th  day  after  Easter  Sunday ; 
the  next  Thursday  but  one  before  Whit-Sun- 
day ;  —  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  Christ's 
ascension.  Brande. 

HO'LY-WA'TPR,  n.  Water  consecrated  by  a 
Cattolic  priest.  Shak, 

HO'LY-WEEK,  n.  Passion-weck  ;  the  week  be- 
fore' Easter.  Johnson, 

HO'LY-WRIT  (-rit),  n.    The  Holy  Scriptures. 

HOM'A^E,  n.  [L.  homo,  a  maii ;  Low  L.  homa- 
giuni ;  It.  omagio ;  Sp.  homtnage ;  Fr.  homtnage,'] 

1.  {Feudal  Law.)  The  ceremony  of  professing 
fealty  and  promising  service  to  a  sovereign  or 
superior,  on  receiving  investiture  of  a  fee,  or 
coming  to  it  by  succession  as  heir ;  fealty. 

Burrill. 

2,  Reverential  regard ;  reverence  ;  deference ; 
obeisance ;  respect ;  duty  ;  service. 

I  sought  no  homage  from  the  race  that  write.  Pope, 
Syn.  —  Homage  is.  paid  to  princes  or  persons  of  su- 
perior endowments  :  fealty,  to  sovereigns  ;  duty,  to  all 
persons,  and  especially  to  parents  ;  service,  to  mas- 
ters ;  respect,  to  su|)eriors ;  reverence,  to  persons  or 
things  sacred  ;  and  court  is  paid  to  the  great  or  to  su- 
periors, to  obtain  some  selfish  object.  —  See  Respijct. 

HOM'A^E,  V,  a.  ,1.  To  reverence;  to  pay  honor 
or  respect  to.     [r.]  Heywood. 

2,  t  To  cause  to  do  homage ;  to  subject. 

To  her  great  Neptune  homaged  all  his  streams.       Cowley, 

H5m'A^E-A-BLE,  a.  Subject  to  homage.  Howell, 

HOM'A-^pR,  w.  [Fr.  hommager.'\  One  who  does 
homage ;  one  who  holds  by  homage.        Bacon. 

h6m'ARD§,  n. /)Z.     [Fr.]     Lobsters.     Simmonds. 

HOME,  n,  [M.  Goth,  haim;  A.  S. /taw;  Ger. 
heim  ;  Dan.  hiem  ;  Sw.  hem.] 

1.  One's  own  house,  dwelling,  or  place  of 
abode;  domicile;  abode;  residence. 

To  Adam  Paradise  was  a  home:  to  the  good  amonc  his 
descendants  home  is  a  paradise.  Jlare, 

2.  One's  own  country. 

Thev  who  pass  through  a  foreign  country  towards  their 
native  liome.  Atlerbury. 

3.  The  place  where  a  thing  abides  ;  seat. 

Flandria,  by  plenty  made  the  home  of  war.         Prior. 

HOME,  ad.     1.  To  one's  own  habitation  or  coun- 
try ;  as,  "  To  go  home  " ;  "  To  return  home," 
2.  Pointedly  ;  close  or  closely. 

This  is  a  consideration  that  comes  home  to  our  interest. 

Addison, 
jS^  It  is  used  in  composition. 

HOME,  a,  1.  Relating  to  one's  country  or  dwelling 

place  ;  domestic.  "  Home  commodities."  Bacon. 

2,  Close  ;  pointed ;  direct ;  severe.       Paley, 

1  am  sorry  to  give  him  such  home  thrusts.         StillinaJleeU 

HOME'-BORN,  a,     1.   Native  ;  natural.      Donne, 
2,  Domestic ;  not  foreign.  Pope. 

HOME'-BbUND,  a.  Directed  or  bound  home- 
wards. Coleridge. 

HOME'-BRED,  a.  1.  Native  ;  natural ;  home- 
born.     "  Home-bred  lusts."  Hammond. 

2.  Domestic ;  not  foreign. 

This  once  happy  land 
By  home-bred  fury  rent.  Phillips, 

3.  Not  polished  by  travel ;  plain  ;  rude ;  art- 
less ;  uncultivated ;  unpolished ;  uncouth.  "  Two 
home-bred  youths."  Dryden. 

HOME'-BREWED  (-brdd),  a.  Applied  to  beer 
made  at  a  private  house  ;  noting  beer  not  pur- 
chased at  a  brewery.  Simmonds. 

HOME'-BUILT  (-bllt),  a.  Built  at  home  or  in  one's 
own  country.  Clarke. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long  ;    A,  E,  T,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  f,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,^  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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lOMR'-DJI-PART'MfNT,   n.     That  department 

'  of  the  executive  government  of  a  country,  in 

which  its  interior  affairs  are  regulated.     Crabb, 

HOME'-DRlV-EN  (-drlv'vn),  a.  Driven  closely 
by  a  blow,  as  a  nail.  Clarke. 

UoMB'-DW£LL-|NG,  a.  Dwelling  or  abiding  at 
home.  Clarke, 

HOMK'-FARM,  n.  That  part  of  a  farm  on  which 
the  mansion-house  and  principal  buildings  are 
erected.  Siinmonda. 

HOME'-Ff'LT,  a.  Savoring  of  home  ;  inward  ;  pri- 
vate. "  A  sacred  and  home-felt  delight."  Milton. 

Ilo.ME'-KEEP-ING,  a.    Staying  at  home.    Shak. 

MOMEXflSS,  a.    Having  no  home.  Knox. 

IIOME'-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  home.      Ed.  Rev. 

IIOME'LJ-LY,  ad.  In  a  homely  manner ;  rudely ; 
inelegantly  ;  homely,     [k.]  Johnson. 

HOME'LI-NftSS,   M.     1.  t  Attention  to  duties  at 

home  or  to  household  affairs ;  care  of  home. 

*'  Wifely  homeliness."  Chaucer. 

2.  Plainness;  uncomclincss;  coarseness  ;  as, 

"  Homeliness  of  features." 

The  homeliHem  of  some  of  his  aentimenta.         Addison. 

FIOME'LING,  n.  A  person  or  a  thing  belonging 
to  home,  or  to  one's  country. 

A  word  treated  as  a  homeling.  Trench. 

HOME'LY,  a.  1.  t  Pertaining  to  home  or  to  the 
ho<isehbld. 

The  enemies  of  a  man  are  thev  that  are  homfhi  with  him 
[they  of  his  own  household].     ilaU.  x.  38,  Wickltjffe'»  Tran», 

2.  Having  the  plainness  of  home ;  coarse ; 
not  elegant ;  not  comely  ;  plain.  "A  homely 
house."     Shak.    "  Homely  fare."    Dryden. 

It  is  for  homelii  features  to  keep  home ; 

Tlicy  liod  their  name  thence.  Milton. 

HOME'LY,  ad.  Plainly ;  coarsely ;  rudely.  Dryden. 

HOME'LYN  (h5in'lin),n.  A  kind  offish.  ^inswor^A. 

HOME'-MADE,  a.    Made  at  home;  plain.  Locke. 

HO'MflR,  n.  [Heb.  1)3n,  a  heap.]  The  largest 
Hebrew  dry  measure  of  capacity,  containing 
ten  baths  or  ephahs,  or  11^  bushels;  —  called 
also  chomer.  Lev.  xxvii.  16.    Gesenius. 

•lO-MER'lC,         )  a^    Relating  to   Homer  or  to 

IIO-m£r'1-CAL,  S  his  style.  Pope. 

HoME'-SfiC'Rp-TA-RY,   n.      The   secretary    of 

state  for  the  home-department,  or  secretary  of 

the  interior.  Wright. 

noME'SlGK,  a.  Ill  from  anxiety  to  be  at  home ; 
longing  to  go  home ;  nostalgic. 

The  homesick  passion  which  the  negro  fears,  ilontgnmery. 

IIOME'SJCK-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  home- 
sick ;  nostalgia.  Barnes. 

IloME'-SPEAK-lNG,  n.  Forcible  and  efficacious 
speech ;  speech  directly  to  the  point.  "  Plain 
and  impartial  home-speaking."  Milton. 

IIOME'SPfJN,   a.    1.  Spun  or  wrought  at  home  ; 

home-made.     "  Homespun  wares.  Addison. 

2.  Plain  ;  coarse ;  homely  ;  rude  ;  inelegant. 

"Our  homespun  English   proverb."     Dryden. 

"  Our  homespun  authors."    Addison. 

HOME'SPCN,  n.  A  rude,  untaught,  rustic  per- 
son ;  a  coarse,  awkward  fellow,     [u.]         S/iak. 

HOme'STAll,  n.  The  place  of  the  house ;  home- 
stead. Somerville. 

HoME'STfiAD  (-stSd),  n.  [A.  S.  ham-sfede;  ham, 
home,  and  stede,  a  place.]  The  place  of  the 
house;  a  mansion-house  with  adjoining  land; 
homestall.     "  House  and  homestead."   Dryden. 

HOME'WARD,  a.  Being  in  the  direction  of  home ; 
being  toward  one's  home.  W.  Irving. 

HOME'WARD,    )  ad.     Towards  home;  towards 

HOME'WARD?,  '  the  native  place.  Sidney. 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way.   Oray. 

HOME'WARD-HoOnd,  a.  Returning  homeward ; 
as,  "A  homeward-bound  vessel." 

h6M-I-c!'DAL,  a.  Relating  to  homicide  or  man- 
killing;  murderous.  Pope. 

Hr)M'J-CIDE,  n.  1.  [L.  homicidium ;  homo,  a 
man ,  and  c<edo,  to  kilir]     ( Law. )  The  killing  of  a 


man  b^'  the  hand  of  man  ;  manslnughter.  Hom- 
icide 18  of  three  kinds,  justifiable,  excunable, 
and  felonious,  —  the  last  being  either  man- 
slaughter or  nuirder.  Burrill. 
2.  [L.  honiicidn  ;  It.  omicidn  ;  Fr.  homicide.] 
One  who  kills  a  man ;  a  mansluyer.  "  Hector 
. . .  the  homicide."                                       Dryden. 

t  H6m'I-FOrm,  a.  [L.  homo,  a  man,  and  forma, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  a  man.    CuHworth. 

HOM-l-LfiT'IC         >„.      [Or.  b^a,r„Af,   nocM; 

Hr)M-I-LfiT'l-CAL,  >  bfii?.t<^,  to   hold    converse.] 

Relating  to  homilies  ;  hortatory.         Atterbury. 

HOM-I-LRt'ICS,  n.  pi.  The  art  of  preaching; 
the  art  of  delivering  homilies.  Brit.  Crit. 

H6m'I-lIst,  n.  One  who  preaches  to  a  congre- 
gation. Beau.  4r  Fl, 

ll(m'\-\.Y,  n.  [Or.  h^iXla  ;  It.  omelia;  Sp.  homi- 
lia;  Fr.  homelie.]  (Theol.)  A  religious  dis- 
course ;  a  sermon.  Hammond. 
JKf'Jn  the  Church  of  England,  the  term  homily  Is 
applied  to  one  of  the  two  serieg  of  plain  dii>coun«e8 
called  the  Pint  and  Second  Biiok.i  of  Homiiten,  (lie  for- 
mer of  which,  ascrilied  to  Craiiiiior,  ap|>eared  in  1647  ; 
the  latter,  said  to  be  by  Jewell,  in  1.502.  They  were 
originally  designed  to  supply  the  defects  of  some  of 
the  clergy,  and  were  appointed  to  be  read  in  the 
churches,  unless  there  wore  a  sermon.     P.  Cyc. 

H6m'|-NY,  n.  ["  Roger  Williams,  in  his  Key  to 
the  Indian  Language,  has  the  word  aupitminea, 
parched  corn."     Bartlett.] 

1.  Food  made  of  maize  or  Indian  com  boiled, 
the  maize  being  either  coarsely  ground  or  bro- 
ken, or  the  kernel  merely  hulled.  Flint. 

2.  Coarse  Indian  com  meal.  Simmonda. 
49*  Written  also  komony,  and  hommony. 

HOM'MOCK,  n.  A  hillock,  or  small  protuberance 
of  the  earth ;  —  written  also  hummock.      Crabb. 

HO  'Mb,  n.     [L.]     {Zoul.)  Man. 

HO'MO-,  [Gr.  6/<(Jf,  one  and  the  same.]  A  prefix, 
used  in  composition  to  denote  resemblance, 
and  thus  opposed  to  hetero-,  which  indicates  dif- 
ference. Brande, 

HO-MO-CfiN'TRlC,  a.  [Gr.  S/«5f,  the  same,  and  kIv 
Tpov,  centre.]  Having  the  same  centre.  Maunder. 

H6-M0-CER'CAL,  a.  fGr.  6^rff,  the  same,  and 
KlpKoi,  a  tail.]  (Jch.)  Noting  those  fishes  which 
have  the  lobes  of  the  tail  of  equal  size  above 
and  below ;  —  opposed  to  heterocercal.   Agassiz. 

H0-M(')€H'R0-M0US,  or  hOm-q-chro'mous,  a. 

tGr.  hii6i,  the  same,  and  ;^pu)/ia,  color.]     (Bat.) 
laving  the  flowerets  in  the  same  flower-head  of 
the  same  color.  Brande. 

HO'MCE-g-ME' RI-4  (hS-m^-o-me'r?-?),  n.  [L., 
from  Gr.  bftotoiiipita  ;  o/ioio;,  like,  and  inipof,  a 
part.]  Homogcneousness  of  the  elements  or 
first  principles  ;  a  likeiiess  of  parts.        Walker. 

t  HO-M(E-0-MER'lC,         I  „.     Having  sameness 


I'lC,         I  a. 
t'l-CAL,  )  of] 


'I^'         la.    Relating  to  homoe- 
I'l-CAL,  »  opathy.  Brande. 


t  H6-MCE-Q-m£R'|-CAL,  )  of  parts;  maintaining 
the  doctrine  of  sameness  of  parts.      Chambers. 

t  H0-MCE-0M'?-TRY,  71.  llomaiomeria..Cudworth. 

ho-mce-o-pAth'jc, 

HO-MCE-O-PATH'I-CAL,  ^  opathy 

H6-MCE-Q-PAtH'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  homcEO- 
pathie  manner.        '         '  .  Dr.  Cogswell. 

HO-MCE-Op'A-THIsT,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in, 
or  who  practises,  homoeopathy.        Month.  Rev. 

H0-MCE-6P'A-THY  [h6-in?-6p'?-tli9,  Sm.  C.  O. 
VM).  [}ungiisoti],' n.  [Gr.  6/iO(oir(iO*ia,  likeness  of 
condition  ;  Siioiof,  like,  and  ir.iOof ,  suffering  ;  Fr. 
homwopathie.l  (Med.)  The  art  of  curing,  found- 
ed on  resemblances,  or  by  inducing  similar  dis- 
eases ; —  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Hahnemann,  that 
diseases  are  cured  by  medicines  which  have  the 
power  to  cause  similar  diseases  in  healthy  per- 
sons ;  or  the  doctrine  that  similia  similibus 
cnrantur,  "  like  is  cured  by  like  "  ;  —  opposed 
to  hetcropathy,  or  allopathy.  Bell. 

HQ-Mog'A-MOOs,  a.  [Gr.  i^irfj,  the  same,  and 
y<}f/o<,  marriage.]  (Bof.)  Having  a  head  or  clus- 
ters with  flowers  all  of  one  kind,  as  in  Eupato- 
rium  ;  having  only  hermaphrodite  florets.  Gray. 

HOM-Q-GAN'GLI-ATE,  a.     [Gr,  i^<j,  the  same, 


and  Y^yXiof,  a  tumor  near  tendon*  or  ■inewa.) 
Pertaining  to  the  ganglionic  nervoua  xystern  in 
aninialK,  and  the  Bymmetricul  arrangement  of 
the  ganglions,  Maundet. 

HOM'Q-^ENE, or  H6'M(}-gESE,a.  [See  Homo- 
OENKOL8.]  Being  of  the  hame  nature  or  kind  ; 
homogeneous;  hoinogcneal.  Hill. 

||HO-MQ-^E'Ne-AI,,  a.    Homogeneoui,   Newton. 

II  H0-MO-<?E'Ne-AI^N£88,  n.  HomogcneiMjft- 
ness ;  homogeneity.  Todd. 

II  Hfi-MO-Ve-NE'l-TY,  n.  [Fr.  homoginHU.\  Ho- 
mogeneousncss.  More. 

II  H6-MQ-9E'.N5-008  [li«-miHJ«'n9-0f,  W.  P.  J. 
Ja.  R.  C.  Wr.  ;  liA-ino-je'ny'ua,  E.  F.  K. ;  |jA-ni<>. 
|e'n^-Q4,  iS. ;  h5ni-o-jC'D9-&a,  >S/n.],  a.  [Or.  i^o- 
ytvrii ;  bfioi,  the  same,  and  y/ra;,  race  or  stock ; 
L.  iiomogeneua  ;  It.  omogmeo  ;  Fr.  homognu.\ 

1.  Having  the  same  nature  or  principles  ;  cog- 
nate ;  coTigenial ;  —  opposed  to  heterogeneou*. 

2.  (Alg/)  Noting  a  polynomial  each  of  whose 
terms  has  the  same  number  of  literal  factor*. 

II  llO-MO-^E'Np-OVS-NftSft,  n.  Quality  of  being 
homogeneous ;  participation  of  the  same  na- 
ture; sameness  of  nature;  homogeneity.  Todd. 

tHQ-M('><?'e-NY  flio-tn6d'j?-n?,  W.P.J.  Sm.; 
lio-m6|'?-n?,  i».  K. ;  lifini'o-je-nf,  Ja."],  n.  [Gr. 
i/ioy/wKi.]    Joint  nature.  Bacon. 

H6m'0-GRApH,  n,  [Gr.  b^oypa(f>tu,  to  write  in 
the  same  manner ;  Ojidf,  the  same,  and  xfxS^,  to 
write.]  (Mil.)  A  system  of  telegraphic  signals 
performed  by  means  of  a  white  pocket  handker- 
chief. Crabb. 

HQ-M6g'RA-PHY.  n.  The  art  of  reproducin7 
copies  of  a  printed  work,  engraving,  or  litho- 
graph. Notes  if  Queries 

HO-MoI-Op'TQ-T^N,  n.  [Gr.  b,iot6im,>TOf,  in  a  like 
case;  o/io  o(,  like,  and  trriaais,  n  falling;  L.  Ao- 
masoptoton.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  in  which  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  a  sentence  end  with  the  same 
case  or  with  a  tense  of  like  sound.  Wright. 

HO-MOI-oO'SIAN,  a.  [Gr.  b^lOloicto( ;  S^ojoj,  like, 
and  olioia,  essence  or  nature.]  Having  a  simi- 
lar nature ;— written  also  homceoutianJCudworth. 

HQ-M6L'Q-GATE,  r.  a.  [Gr.  b^ioXoylu,  to  agree; 
b/tdf,  the  same,  and  il/yu,  to  say ;  Low  L.  homoU 
ogo,  homologatus ;  It.  omologare;  Fr,  homolo- 
guer.]  (Ciril  Iaiw.)  To  approve;  to  confirm; 
to  ratify  ;  to  establish.  Lewis. 

HQ-M6l,-0-GA'TfON,  n.  (C«Vi7  Law.)  Approba- 
tion or  confirmation  by  a  court,  as  of  an  award, 
or  a  partition.  Burrill. 

H5M-9-L0<?'|-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  homology ; 
having  the  parts  corresponding.  Clarke. 

h6M-0  L09'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  homological 
manner.  Brande. 

HJD-M6l'O-GO0s,  a.  [Gr.  bitdloyot,  agreeing ;  i^<k, 
the  same,  and  i.oyoi,  proportion  ;  Fr.  homologue.] 

1.  {Geom.)  Having  the  same  proportion,  aa 
the  corresponding  sides,  angles,  &c.,  of  similar 
polygons.  Davies  Sg  Ptck. 

2.  {Zo'tl.)  Corresponding  in  structure  and 
position.  Owen. 

H(5M'Q-LCGUE(-I6g),n.  The  same  organ  indiffer- 
ent animals  under  various  forms  and  functions. 

HQ-M6l'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  bfioloyia,  agreement.] 
That  dcnartnient  of  anatomy  which  teaches  the 
essential  correspondence  of  the  parts,  either  in 
different  animals  or  in  different  segments  of  the 
same  animal,  and  also  the  correspondence  of 
the  parts  of  an  animal  with  the  ideal  archetyne 
of  its  organization.  Brtnuie. 

h6M-Q-L(5N'(>TOs,  n.  [Gr.  b^6f,  the  same,  tl»(, 
the  whole,  and  i^ro{,  the  back.]  (Geol.)  Noting 
a  group  of  trilobites,  in  which  the  tripartite  char- 
acter of  the  dorsal  crust  is  wanting.  Pictel. 

HQ-M6M'Ar,-Lo08,  a.  [Gr.  ifioT;  together,  and 
fiaXXii,  a  lock  of  wool.]  (Bot.)  Originating  all 
round  a  stem,  as  leaves,  but  all  bent  or  curved 
round  to  one  side.  Gray. 

H6M-Q-M0R'PH0JS,  a.  [Gr.  bfiif,  the  same,  and 
fiop<P'i,  form.]     {Bot.)  Of  similar  form.  Maunder. 

H6.M'Q-NY,  n.    See  HoMlNT.  Boucker. 
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Ii6M'0-NYME,  m  H0M'O-Nif  M,  n.  [Gr.  Sfiiiiyof, 
having  the  same  name,  ambiguous. — See  Ho- 
MONYMY.]  A  word  which  agrees  in  sound  with 
another,  but  has  a  ditierent  signification  ;  as 
the  substantive  hear  and  the  verb  hear.  Brands. 

HOM-O-NYM'JC,         )a.    Relating  to  homouymjf, 
H6M-0-NYM'!-CAL,  >  or  to  homonyms.     Hams. 

IlO-MdN'y-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  huhivu^oi  ;  L.  homon- 
ymwi.}  '  Having  the  same  sound,  but  differing 
in  signification  ;  equivocal ;  ambiguous.  Watts. 

HO->r6N'Y-MOUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  homonymous 
manner.'  *  Hams. 

HO-MON'Y-MY,  n.  [Gr.  huhiwiiia  ;  4fi(5v,  the  same, 
and  ovott'a,  a  name ;  Fr.  honionimie.]  Sameness 
of  name  where  there  is  a  difference  of  meaning ; 
equivocation;  ambiguity.  Fuller. 

HO-MO-oO'SIAN,    ;  a.     [Gr.  £^oo&<7<o{  ;  bfiAi,  the 

Il6-MO-Oiy'STOUS,  >  same,  and  ovalu,  essence  or 

nature.]    Having  the  same  nature.     Cudworth. 

IlOM'O-PflONE,  n,  A  letter  or  character  express- 
ing a  like  sound  with  another.  Ogilcic. 

H0-M5PH'0-N0US,  a.  [Gr.  5^<!f,  the  same,  and 
'il>wvfi,  a  sound.]  (^Mus.)  Having  the  same  sound 
or  pitch ;  unisonal.  Brande. 

H0-m5PH'0-NY,  n.  1.  Sameness  of  sound.  Brande. 

2.  (  J/ms.)  a  singing  in  unison  ;  —  opposed  to 

antiphony.  Dwight. 

HO-m6p'TE-RA,  n.  [Gr.  hjidi,  the  same,  and 
TtTtpdv,  a  wing.]  (Ent.)  An  order  of  insects  hav- 
ing two  pairs  of  wings  entirely  membranous  and 
deflexed,  and  the  parts  of  the  mouth  formed  for 
piercing  and  sucking.  Westwood. 

HO-MOP'TP-rAn,  n.  (Ent.)  One  of  the  order 
Homoptera.  Brande. 

HO-M5P'T5-ROtJS,  a.  {Ent.)  Belonging  to  the 
order  of  insects  called  Hoitioptera.  Owen. 

I10-M6T'0-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  o^drovoi ;  Sfirfj,  the 
same,  and  Tdvoi,  a  tone  ;  L.  homotonus.']  Equa- 
ble ;  proceeding  in  the  same  tenor  from  begin- 
ning to  end ;  having  the  same  sound.  '^Homoto- 
notis  words."  Cowper. 

>MOT'RO-PAL,  )  a.  [Gr.  i^orpoi^o.,  to  have 
D-MOTRO-POUS,  )  the  same  character;  Afidj, 
the  same,  and  rpoTrjc,  way  or  direction.]  {Bot.) 
Having  the  same  direction  as  another  part ; 
curved  with  the  seed ;  curved  one  way.      Gray. 

HOM'O-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  i,i(5s,  the  same,  and  Tims, 
type.]  {Anat.)  The  correlative  in  one  segment 
with  any  given  part  in  another  segment,  or  in 
the  same  segment  of  one  and  the  same  animal. 

The  frontal  bone  is  the  homotype  of  the  super-occipital 
bone.  Jirande. 

HO-MtrJV  CCr-L&S,  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  homo,  a  man.] 
"A  manikin;  a  dwarf.  Sterne. 

HONE,  71.     [A.  S.  hwnan,  to  stone.] 

1.  A  sort  of  fine  whetstone  for  razors.  Tusser. 

2.  A  kind  of  swelling  in  the  cheek.        Craig. 

HONE,   V.   a.       [i.  HONED  ;  pp.  HONING,    HONED.] 

To  sharpen  on  a  hone.  Smart. 

HONE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  hagian,  to  grieve.]  To  pine  ; 
to  whine.     [Obsolete  or  local.]  Burton. 

h6n'5ST  (Sn'est),  a.  [L.  honestits;  It.  onesto ; 
Sp.  honesto  ;  Fr.  honnete.'] 

L  Honorable ;  creditable  ;  reputable. 

No  manner  of  art  that  was  honest.  Sir  T.  Elijot. 

2.  Acting  according  to  a  promise,  or  to  any 
obligation  express  or  implied  ;  fair  in  dealing  ; 
upright ;  true  ;  sincere ;  just ;  conscientious  ; 
virtuous. 

An  Jtonest  man 's  the  noblest  work  of  God.  Pope. 

To  be  linnest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked 

out  of  ten  thousand.  S/iak. 

3.  Proceeding  from,  or  indicating,  upright- 
ness; upright.  "Honest  thoughts."  "Honest 
kindness."  Shah. 

4.  Chaste;  virtuous. 

WiTes  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honent  too.  Shak. 

Syn. —  Honest,  a  familiar  term,  implies  sincerity, 
and  it  18  applied  to  a  person,  principle,  or  action.  Up- 
riirlit  implies  lionesty  and  dignity.  An  honest  or  up- 
right man  or  intention  ;  sincere  profession  ;  true  state- 
ment ;  just  decision  ;  equitable  remuneration  ;  fair 
practice ;  pure  heart ;  virtuous  or  chaste  person  or 
conduct.  —  See  Candid. 
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t  HON'^ST  (Sn'est),  v.  a.  [L.  honesto.']  To  adorn  ; 
to  grace  ;  to  embellish.  Sandys. 

fHON'pS-TATE  (8n'es-tat),  v.  a.  [L.  honesto, 
honcstatus.]     To  honor  ;  to  dignify,    Cockeram. 

tllt^N-BS-TA'TION  (on-),  n.  Adornment;  em- 
bellishment ;  grace.  W.  Mountagu. 

nON'pST-LY  (on'est-le),  ad.  1.  With  honesty  ; 
uprightly ;'  honorably. 

2.  Reputably  ;  creditably.  "  To  apparel  hon- 
estly." Berners. 

3.  With  chastity  ;  chastely ;  modestly ./o/t?tsow. 

HAN'EST-NAT'URED  (on'est-nat'yi.ird),  a.  Hav- 
ing an  honest  disposition.  Shak. 

HONE'— STONE,  n.  (Min.)  An  argillaceous  stone 
used  for  a  hone  ;  novaculite.  Hamilton. 

H6n'ES-TY,  (Bn'es-te),  n.  [L.  konestas;  Fr.  ho7i- 
tutetti.] 

1.  t  Honor ;  credit ;  reputation.         Chaucer. 

For  the  honest!/  of  your  shooting.  Ascham. 

2.  Quality  of  being  honest;  constant  adhe- 
rence to  truth  and  rectitude  ;  probity  ;  integri- 
ty ;  uprightness  ;  equity  ;  justice  ;  virtue  ;  purity. 

" Ilonenty  is  the  best  policy";  but  he  who  acts  on  that 
principle  is  not  an  honest  man.  Whalely. 

3.  (Bot.)  The  English  name  of  the  genus 
Lunaria.  Lotidon. 

Syn. —  See  Rectitude. 

HONE'WORT  (-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  The  English 
name  of  the  genus  of  plants  Sison  ;  —  so  called 
from  being  used  to  cure  a  ho7ie,  or  swelling  in 
the  cheek  ;  —  the  plant  C/'yptotce7iia  Ca/iaden- 
sis.  Loudo7i.     Gray. 

h6n'5Y  (hfin'?),  n.  [A.  S.  hunig ;  Dut.  honing ; 
Ger.  honig ;  Dan.  ho7i7ii7ig  ;  Sw.  honi7ig ;  Icel. 
huna7ig.'\ 

1.  A  sweet,  viscid  substance,  collected  and 
elaborated  by  bees  from  flowers,  and  stored  in 
waxen  cells. 

Pure  honey  consists  of  a  sirup,  or  uncrystallizahle  sugar, 
and  of  solid  or  granular  sugar,  which  resembles  that  obtained 
from  the  grape.  Brande. 

2.  Sweetness ;  lusciousness  ;  pleasantness. 

The  honey  of  his  language.  Shak. 

3.  A  word  of  endearment ;  darling. 

Honey,  you  shall  be  well  desired  in  Cyprus.         SJtak. 

HON'gY  (liun'?),  V.  a.  [i.  HONEYED  ;  pp.  honey"- 
ING,  honeyed.]    To  sweeten.  Fawkes. 

HON'gY,  V.  w.    To  talk  fondly.  _  Shak. 

HON'gY  (hiin'e),  a.  Having  the  nature  of  hon- 
ey ;  sweet.     "  A  honey  tongue."  Shak. 

HON'^Y-BAg  (hun'e-),  n.  The  stomach  of  the 
honey-bee.  G/'eic. 

HON'gY-BEE,  n.    A  bee  that  makes  honey. 

h6n'PY-BUZ'ZARD,  n.  {Omith.)  A  species  of 
hawk ;  Per7us  apivorus.  Yarrell. 

H6N'5Y-CqMB  (hBn'e-kom),  n.      1.  The  cells  of 
wax  in  which  the  bee  stores  her  honey.  Dryden. 
2.  {Fou7iding.)  A  cellular  or  porous  struc- 
ture in  castings  of  iron  and  other  metals.  Wright. 

h6n':PY-COMBED  (hiin'e-komd),  a.  Having  lit- 
tle cavities  ;  alveolate  ;  cellular.  Wiseman. 

h6n'5Y-DEW  (hiin'e-du),  n.     1.  A  sweet  sub- 
stance ejected  upon  the  leaves  of  plants  by  cer- 
tain insects  of  the  genus  Aphis.  Brande. 
2.  A  kind  of  tobacco  which  has  been  moist- 
ened with  molasses.                              Simmonds, 

h6n'?Y-EAT-?R,  n.  A  bird  of  the  family  Meli- 
phagidce,  and  sub-family  Meliphaginte.       Gray. 

HON'gYED  (liun'ed),  a.  1.  Covered  with  honey. 
2.  Sweet,  as  with  honey.  Miltim. 

H6N'eY-?D-NESS  (liun'e-ed-n«s),  n.  Quality  of  be- 
ing honeyed ;  sweetness ;  allurement.  She7-tcood. 

H6N'eY-FL6vV-eR  (hiin'e-fida-er),  n.  {Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  shrubs  of  the  genus  Melian- 
thus,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
blossoms  of  which  attract  bees.  Loudon. 

h6n'5Y-GNAT  (-nSt),  n.  An  insect.   Amsworth. 

HON'py-GUIDE,  n.  {Or7iith.)  A  species  of  cuc- 
koo found  in  Africa,  noted  as  a  conductor  to 
deposits  of  wild  honey  ;  a  bird  of  the  family 
Cuculida  and  sub-family  Indicatorinm.      Gray. 

H6N'eY-HAR' veST,  n.  Honey  collected. Dryrfen. 


h6n'5Y-HEAV-Y,  a.     Clammy;  viscid       SJiuk. 

HON'PY-LESS  (hiin'9-ies),  a.  Being  without 
honey.  Shak. 

H6N'^Y-L6'CrST,  n.  A  tree  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental  tree  and  for  hedges ;  Gleditschia 
triacanthos  ;  —  called  also  the  sweet  locust,  tiiple 
t/iorn,  and  thrce-thorned  acacia.  Gray. 

H6N't;Y-M6NTH  (Iiun'e-munth),  n.  The  first 
month  after  marriage  ;  the  honey-moon.  Tatler. 

h6n'5Y-M66n  (hun'e-mon),  n.  The  first  month 
after  marriage  ;  honey-month.  Addison. 

HON'^Y-MOUTHED  (hiin-'e-mbfltrid),  a.  Smooth 
in  speech ;  persuasive.  Shak. 

HON'pY-PORE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  pore  in  flowers 
which  secrete  honey.  *  Loudon. 

H6N't:Y-S0ALE§,  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  The  scales  in 
flowers  which  secrete  honey.  Loudon. 

h6n'5Y-STALK  (hiin'e-stawk),  n.  Clover-flower. 
"  Baits  to  fish,  or  honey-stalks  to  sheep."    Shak. 

HON'gY-STONE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mellate  of  alu- 
niine.  Janieson. 

nON'^Y-SUC-KLE  (liun'e-suk-kl),  w.  1.  {Bot.) 
A  pliint  or  ornamental  shrub  of  several  species, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Lonicera  ;  the  woodbine. 


So  doth  the  woodbine,  sweet  honeymckle. 
Gently  entwist  tlie  muple. 


Shak. 


2.  The  flower  of  the  plant. 

Woodbine  that  bcarcth  the  honeysvckle.  JSarret, 

False  honeAj.iuckle,  the  Enjriish  name  of  the  Kcnus 

Azalea.     Oray.  —  French  honeysuckle,  a  plant  having 

deep  red  or  white  flowers  ;  Iledysarum  coronium.  Eug, 

Cyc. 

4®=-  The  name  Jioneysvckle  is  derived  from  the 
habit  of  children,  who  draw  the  corolla  out  of  the 
calyx  and  suck  the  collected  honey  from  its  nectary. 
Eng.  Cyc. 

h6n'5Y-S(;C-KLED  (hun'e-siik-kld),  a.  Covered 
with  honeysuckle.  Craig. 

HON'PY-SOC-KLE-PAT'TERN,  H. 
{Ai'ch.)  An  ornament  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a  cluster 
of  the  unopened  petals  of  the 
honeysuckle.  Fairholt. ' 

HON'fY-SWEET,  a.    Sweet  as  honey.   Chaucer. 

HON'gY-TbNGUED  (hun'e-tiingd),  a.  Using  soft 
speech ;  honey-mouthed.  Shak. 

HON'f^Y-WORT  (hun'e-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Veri7iihe,  the  flowers  of  which 
have  great  attraction  for  bees.  Loudon. 

HONG,  n.  The  Chinese  name  for  a  foreign  fac- 
tory at  Canton. 

iKS"  Hence  the  term  hong  merchants,  applied  to 
those  Chinese  who  are  permitted  to  trade  with  for- 
eigners.    Hamilton. 

II  HON'OR  (Sn'or),  M.  TL.  ho7ior;  It.  07\ore;  Sp. 
honor ;  Fr.  /^on>^e^^r.J 

1.  Esteem  or  regard  founded  on  worth  or 
opinion ;  reputation  ;  repute  ;  fame ;  glory. 

Honor  makes  a  great  part  of  the  reward  of  all  honorable 
professions.  Adam  Smith, 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 
Act  well  your  part-— there  all  the  /io?io/  lies.        /'o/w. 

2.  High  rank ;  elevation  ;  dignity  ;  grandeur. 

I  will  promote  thee  unto  very  great  honor.    A%m.  xxii.  17. 

3.  Due  veneration ;  reverence  ;  respect. 

Is  this  the  honor  they  do  one  another?  S/iat. 

Tliis  is  a  duty,  in  -the  fifth  commandment,  required  to- 
wards our  prince  and  our  parent,  under  the  name  of  honor, 

Jloj/ci-s, 

4.  Public  mark  of  respect ;  homage ;  token 
of  regard.     "  Funeral  Aonors."  Dryden. 

5.  Civilities  paid,  as  at  an  entertainment. 

Then  here  a  slave,  or,  if  you  will,  a  lord, 

To  do  the  honors  and  to  give  the  word.  Pope, 

6.  Nobleness  or  loftiness  of  mind;  high- 
mindedness  ;  magnanimity ;  integrity. 

True  honor  is  to  honesty  what  the  court  of  chancery  is  to 
common  law.  Shenstone. 

7.  The  obligation  felt  to  be  imposed  by  cer- 
tain conventional  rules  of  society,  or  the  regard 
paid  to  a  compliance  with  them. 

The  law  of  honor  is  a  system  of  rules  constructed  by  peo- 
ple of  fashion,  and  calculated  to  facilitate  their  intercourse 
with  one  another.  J'utey, 

8.  That  which  confers  regard  or  distinction ; 
boast;  ornament. 

A  late  eminent  person,  the  honor  of  his  profession  for  in- 
tegrity and  learning.  BumeL 
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0.  Female  chastity.  Shak. 

10.  The  title  of  a  judge  or  other  high  otticer  ; 

—  now  distinctively  given,  in  Knglund,  to  the 
vice-chancellor  and  tiie  master  of  the  rolls. 

11.  In  whist  and  other  games,  one  of  the 
highest  trump  cards,  which  are  the  ace,  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  the  jack. 

12.  (Feudal  Law.)  A  seigniory  of  the  nobler 
Bort,  having  several  inferior  lordships  and 
manors  dependent  upon  it.  Jiurrill. 

Jtn  affair  of  honor,  a  diifpiite  to  l>0  decided  by  a 
duel.  — H  point  «/  honor,  a  scruple  arisMiK  from  deli- 
cacy of  fotiliiie.  —  Court  of  honor,  a  court  for  ro)iiilat- 
ing  iiiatlerH  relating  to  tlio  laws  of  honor;—  fornicrly 
a  court  of  chiralry.  —  Debt  of  honor,  a  debt  for  which 
no  Hcrurity  is  reipiired  or  given  except  that  implied 
by  lionoraitlo  dealing. —y/oMura  of  war,  distinctions 
granted  to  a  vanquished  enemy,  as  of  marching  from 
a  town,  ramp,  or  intrenchmont  with  all  the  insignia 
of  military  etiquette.  —  On,  or  upon,  one'n  honor,  a 
form  of  protestation  for  the  truth  of  what  is  uttered 
or  declared  ;  —  used  by  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
injudicial  decisions. 

Syn.  — See  Glory,  Respect. 

DnftN'QR  (Sn'or),  t\  a.  [L.  honoro;  It.  onorare; 
Sp.  honrar; '  Fr.  honorer.]      [i.  UONOUEU  ;  pp. 

IIONORINO,  HONOKEO.] 

1.  To  treat  with  reverence,  respect,  or  civility ; 
to  pay  respect  or  deference  to  ;  to  hold  in  ven- 
eration or  regard  ;  to  render  honor  to. 

I/onor  thy  fethcr  and  thy  mother.  Ex.  xx.  12. 

Jlonor  all  men. . . .  honor  the  king.  1  J'et.  ii.  17. 

2.  To  raise  to  greatness ;  to  dignify  ;  to  exalt. 
If  any  man  serve  mc,  him  will  my  Father  honor.  /oAnxU.26. 

3.  To  render  illustrious ;  to  glorify. 

I  will  be  honored  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  host. 

£x.  xiv.  4. 

4.  {Com.)  To  acknowledge  as  due  by  one's 
signature,  and  to  pay  at  maturity,  as  a  draft. 

H  hON'OR-A-ISLE  (5n'or-?i-bI),  a.  [L.  honorabilis ; 
Sp.  if  Fr.  hoiiorabl/!.] 

1.  Worthy  of  resj)cct  on  account  of  high  or 
noble  qualities  ;  deserving  of  honor  ;  free  from 
reproach  ;  honest  of  purpose  ;  magnanimous. 

lie  was  honorable  in  all  his  acts.         1  Mace.  xiv.  5. 

2.  Having  honor  on  account  of  rank  or  high 
Station  ;  illustrious  ;  noble  ;  great. 

Kings'  daughters  wer«  among  thy  honorable  women. 

I't.  xiv.  9. 

3.  Conferring  honor;  making  illustrious. 
And  hoHoralile  wounds  from  battle  brought.       Dryden. 

4.  Serving  as  a  token  of  honor;  suitable  to 
one's  worth  or  dignity ;  betokening  respect. 
"  Vouchsafe  her  honorable  tomb."  Spenser. 

An  honorable  conduct  let  liira  have.  Shak. 

5.  Consistent  with  honor ;  proceeding  from 
an  upright  motive  ;  reputable  ;  as,  "  Honorable 
conduct  "  ;  "  Honorable  courses." 

6.  Not  to  be  profaned  or  disgraced.  "  My 
chambers  are  honorable."  Shak. 

jO'jf-  In  England  it  is  used  as  a  style  of  nobility,  or 
implying  noble  parontagc.  Rut  privy  councillors  are 
styled  rii'At  honorable,  whet  ler  of  noblo  birth  or  not. 

—  In  the  United  States  it  is  prefixed  to  tlie  names  of 
thosie  persons  who  sustain,  or  who  have  sustained, 
high  public  office. 

II  UCN'QR-A-BLE-NfiSS  (5n'or-»-W-n«s),  n.  The 
state  or  the  quality  of  being  honorable.  "  The 
honorableness  of  the  employment."     A.  Smith, 

II  H6n'QR-A-BLY  fSn'or-j-bl?),  ad.  In  an  honora- 
ble manner ;  with  honor  ;  reputably.        Bacon. 

II  ndJf-O-RA  'RI-  Om,  n.  [L.,  from  honor,  honor.] 
A  fee  paid  to  a  professor,  a  physician,  &c. ;  an 
honorary;  —  originally  applied  solely  to  the  sal- 
aries of  the  great  officers  of  state  by  way  of  in- 
timation that  they  were  tendered  as  a  mark  of 
honor.  Branele, 

II  H6n'0-RA-RY  (5n'o-r9-r9),  a.     [L.  honoraritis.] 

1.  bone  in  honor  ;  made  in  honor. 

Tliis  monument  is  only  honorary.  Addison. 

2.  Conferring  honor  without  emolument ;  as, 
"  An  honorary  degree  "  ;   "  Honorary  rewards." 

3.  Possessing  a  title,  place,  or  position  by 
courtesy  ;  as,  "  An  honoranj  member."    Craig. 

II  H<^N'9-RA-RY  (»n'o-rsi-r?),  n.  A  fee ;  a  pres- 
ent ;  r6ward  ;  honorarium.  A,  Smith. 

II  H6N'0RED  (Sn'ord),  p.  a.  Reverenced;  digni- 
fied ;  held  in  honor. 

1  IIOn'QR-^R  (8n'or-?r),n.  One  who  honors.  Pope. 


II  Ht'^N  i?R-«^ V'INO  (Hn'ot-lWitig),  a.  Bestowing 
or  conferring  honor.  Shak. 

II  H0N-9-RlF'|C  (Bn-o-rTrjIc),  O.  [L.  huiutriActu  ; 
honor,  honor,  and  J'acto,  to  roakc.l  Conferring 
honor;  honorary,     [k.]  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

II  llON'OR-LfiSS  (5n'9r-l«»),a.  Without  honor;  un- 
honored.  Warburton. 

II  IION'QR-POTNT,  n.  (/fcr.)  The  point  immedi- 
ately above  the  centre  of  the  shield,  dividing 
the  upper  portion  into  two  equal  parts.     Cravj. 

HOOD  (hftd,  51),  n.  [A.  S.  had  ;  Dut.  heid  ;  Ger. 
heit.^  A  surti.x  signifying  state,  quality,  char- 
acter, condition  ;  as,  kniglit/iow/,  child/tood,  fa- 
ther/tow/. Sometimes  it  is  written  after  the 
Dutch  form  ;  as,  maidenA^^M^.  Sometimes  it  is 
taken  collectively  ;  as,  brotherAoorf,  a  confrater- 
nity, sisterhood,  a  company  of  sisters. 

HOOD  (hfiJ).  »»•  [A.  S.  hod,  a  hood  ;  Ger.  hui ; 
Dut.  hoed,  a  hat ;  Dan.  hvette ;  W.  /»«<.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  head,  or  kind  of  bonnet 
worn  by  women.  laa.  iii.  23. 

2.  A  covering  for  the  head  and  shoulders  worn 
by  monks ;  a  cowl.  "  All  hoods  make  not 
monks."  Shak. 

3.  An  ornamental  fold  that  hangs  dotvn  the 
back  of  a  graduate.  Johnson. 

4.  A  covering  put  upon  a  hawk's  cycs.Johnson. 

5.  Any  covering,  as  a  carriage-top,  a  com- 
panion-hatch, sky-light,  &c.  Simmonds. 

HOOD  (hfld),  V.  a.     [t.  hooded;   pp.  hooding, 

HOODKl).] 

1.  To  dress  in  a  hood.    "  Friar  hooded."  Pope. 

2.  To  blind  with  a  hood,  or  as  with  a  hood ; 
to  hoodwink.     "  I'll  hood  mine  eyes."       Shak. 

3.  To  cover.  "  He  hoods  the  flames."  Dryden. 

HOOD'^D  (hfid'^d),  a.  (Bof.)  Rolled  up  like  a 
hood ;  hood-shaped  ;  cucuUate.  Gray. 

HOOD'ING(liiid-),n.  Apiece  of  leather  connecting 
the  hand-statf  and  swiugcl  of  a  flail.  Simmonds. 

IIOOD'LpSS  (hOd-),  a.   Having  no  hood.  Chaucer. 

HOOD'MAN-BLlXD,  n.     Blindman's  bufi".     S/uik. 

HOOD'MOULD  (hfld'miVld),  n.  (Arch.)  A  band  or 
string  over  the  head  of  a  door,  window,  or  other 
openmg  in  an  ancient  building;  label.     Weale. 

HOOD'-MOULD-ING  (hfld-),  n.  (Arch.)  The  upper 
and  projecting  moulding  of  the  arch  over  a  Gothic 
window,  &c. ;  — called  also  label-moulding,  drip- 
moulding,  and  weatlier-moukling .  Weale. 

HOOD'-SHEAF  (lifld'shgO,  «•  Among  farmers,  a 
sheaf  used  to  cover  other  sheaves.  Loudon. 

HOOD'WiNK  (hfld'wlnk),  r.  a.  \i.  HOODWINKED; 

pp.  HOODWINKING,  HOODWINKED.] 

1.  To  blind  by  covering  the  eyes  ;  to  hood. 
Satan  is  fain  to  howlwink  those  that  start.   Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  To  cover ;  to  hide.  Shak. 

3.  To  impose  upon ;  to  deceive.  "  Hood- 
winked with  kindness."  Sidney. 

HOOF,  n.  [A.  S.  hof;  Dut.  hoef;  Ger.  huf;  Dan. 
hor ;  Sw.  hqf;  Icel.  hofr.'\ 

1.  The  hard,  horny  substance  that  covers  or 
terminates  the  feet  of  many  quadrupeds. 

2.  An  animal ;  a  beast.  Wright. 

h66f,  v.  n.  To  walk  or  move  as  cattle  ;  to  foot ; 
as  in  the  phrase,  "  To  hoof  it."  Scott. 

Il66F'-BOiyND,  a.  Having  dry,  contracted  hoofs, 
as  horses  by  disease.  Farrier's  Diet. 

h66fED  (hofl),  a.     Furnished  with  hoofs.  Gretc. 

HddF'I.pss,  a.     Having  no  hoof.  Dr.  Allen. 

h66f'-MARK,  n.  The  mark  of  a  hoof;  a  track  ; 
hoof-tread.  Clarke. 

h66f'-SH.\PED  (hSfshSpt),  a.  Shaped  like  a 
hoof.  Booth. 

H66F'-TRfiAD,  n.  The  tread  of  a  hoof;  a  track  ; 
hoof-mark.  Clarke. 

II  HOOK  0>ttk,  51)  [Ii8k,  S.W.  E.  F.Ja.  K. ;  hflk,  P. 
J.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb.],n.  [A.  S. /lOf,  or /looc  ;  Dut. 
hcMk;  Dan. hage  ;  Sw.  hake;  Icel.  haki.  —  Heb. 
nSn.  — Nor.  Tr.hoke.] 

1.  Any  thing  bent  so  as  to  catch  hold ;  as, 
"  A  fish-/»ooA  "  ;  "A  itol-hook." 

2.  An  instrument  to  exit  or  lop  with  ;  a  sickle. 
Pease  arc  commonly  rmpcd  with  a  hoot.         Mortimer. 


3.  The  part  of  a  hinge  fixed  to  the  post,  and 
upon  which  a  door  or  g.ite  hangs.  Johnson. 

4.  An  advantage  ;  a  catch.  Smart. 
6.  (Ilaxbandry.)   A  field  sown  two  years  in 

succession.     [Local.]  Aimtcorth. 

By  hook  or  by  crook,  in  on«  way  or  anottier  :  by  any 
nfoanii. 

Watch,  therefbre.  In  l^nti  to  thy  sheep  n  and  tooki 
t  or  Uugs  will  lukve  victuals  fty  houk  or  by  crook.  Turner,  LOUL 
—  '•Not  far  from  Peverell's  Croaaea,  in  the  pariah  of 
Egloshnyle,  [Eng.]  i*  a  mooniitone  ((ranitn]  rroaa, 
near  Mount  Charles,  railed  the  »  Prior'*  Croiu,*  on 
which  is  cut  a  figure  at  a.  hook  .itid  a  crook,  i%\  mi-niory 
of  the  privilege  grniiteil  by  him  to  the  (hmmt  of  llodniln 
for  gathering  for  rire-b<Kit  and  lioune  Imot  Hiirh  ImhikIm 
and  branches  ofHurh  trifii,  in  Iiih  rontiguoux  wikmI  ul 
Dunniere,  as  they  could  reach  with  a  hook  and  a  cruok, 
without  further  damage  to  the  Uee%.  From  whence 
arose  the  Cornish  proverb,  'They  will  have  it  by  k«ok 
or  by  crook.''  "  J^Totrs  l(  (^urrieji,  vol.  ii.  —  "  Tlic  origin 
of  Ihia  proverb  has  also  Ix-en  referred  to  a  piacv  calletl 
the  Crook,  in  the  bay  of  VVatcrford,  in  Ireland,  over 
against  the  tower  of  tlie  /taok  ;  it  lieine  safe  to  gain 
land  on  one  side  of  those  places,  when  the  wind  drive* 
from  the  other."  Jfotex  4-  (^uerien,  vol.  xiii.  —  Qff  tk* 

hooks,  out  of  order.  Sttift.    8ee  No.  3 Om  out'*  «va 

hook,  on  one's  own  account. 

II  HOOK  (hflk),  V.  a.     [t.  hooked;  pp.  BOOKINO, 

BOOKED.] 

1.  To  catch  with  a  hook ;  as, "  To  hook  a  fish." 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  hook.  Johnson. 

3.  To  draw  or  entrap,  as  with  a  hook.  Sorria. 

4.  To  gore,  wound,  or  strike  with  a  horn  ;  as, 
"  To  be  hooked  by  a  bull." 

6.  To  steal.     [Colloquial,  U.  S.]        S.  Hoar. 

II  HOOK  (hflk),  r.  n.    To  bend ;  to  be  curved  ;  to 

have  a  curvature.  Smart, 

II66  'KAH,  n.     A  sort  of  tobacco-pipe  used  in 

the  East.  C.  P.  Brown. 

II  HOOKED  (hflk'?d  or  hflkt),  a.    1.  Bent;  curvat- 

ed;  hamate.  "  The  claws  are  Aoo^rf."  Grew. 
2.  Furnished  with  hooks  or  instruments  to 

ctit  with.     "  The  AooAcrf  chariot."  Milton. 

II  HOOK'5D-BAcK  (hflk'?d-),  a.  (Bot.)  Having 
teeth,  as  a  leaf,  turned  towards  the  base ;  run- 
cinate.  Hetulow, 

II  HOOK'fD-NfiSS  fhflk'?d-n«8),  n.  The  state  of 
being  bent  like  a  nook.  Johnson. 

II  HOOK'f  R  (hflk'?r),  n.  L  The  person  or  thing 
that  hooks.  Todd. 

2.  A  sort  of  Dutch  vessel ;  —  called  also  how- 
ker.  Chambers. 

3.  A  cant  term  for  a  shoplifter.  Wright. 

II  HOOK'LAND  (hflk'Und),  n.  Land  ploughed  and 
sowed  every  year.  Crabb. 

II  HOOK'-NO^E  (hflk'ii6z),  n.  An  aquiline  nose; 
a  hooked  nose.  Ash. 

II  U00K'-N6.^ED  (hflk'n«7,d),  a.  Having  the  nos 
aquiline  or  curvated,  rising  in  the  middle.    Shak 

II  HOOK'-PIN  (hflk'-),  n.  A  taper  iron  pin  with  a 
hook  head  ;  — used  by  carpenters.      Simmotid*. 

II  HOOK'Y  (hflk'^),  a.  Rekting  to,  or  having, 
hooks;' full  of  hooks.  Uuloet. 

h66j^'DEE,  n.  An  Indian  draft  or  bill  of  ex- 
change drawn  by,  or  upon,  a  native  banker:  — 
a  box  for  money.  Simmonds.     Brown. 

II  HOOP  (Ii6p  or  hfip,  51)  [h8p,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  hflp,  P.  Wb.],  n.  [A.  S.  hop ;  Dut- 
hoep.] 

1.  Anything  circular  by  which  something  else 
is  bound  or  may  be  bound,  as  a  barrel.  "  A 
hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring."  Shak. 

2.  A  circular  piece  of  w-halebone  or  other  ma- 
terial used  to  expand  the  skirts  in  female  attire ; 
a  farthingale  ;  crinoline.  Swijt. 

II  HOOP  (h6p  or  hflp),  r.  a.  [«.  hooped  ;  pp.  hoop- 
ing, HOOPED.] 

1.  To  bind  or  enclose  with  hoops.  '*  A  wine. 
cask  hooped  with  iron."  Raleigh. 

2.  To  encircle  ;  to  clasp  ;  to  surround.  Shak. 

h66p  (h8p),  n.  1.  r.\.  S.  Ai/vo/),  a  cry.  —  Fr.  A011- 
per,  to  call.]  A  shout ;  a  hoop;  —  written  also 
whoop.     "  With  hoops  and  hollas."  Bp.  Parker. 

2.  A  measure  containing  a  peck,  or  a  quarter 
of  a  strike.  Grose. 

3.  The  bird  otherwise  called  hoopoo.        Ray. 

h66p,  r.  a.     1.  To  drive  wth  a  shout ;  —  written 

also  whoop.    "  Hooped  out  of  Rome."       Shak. 

2.  To  call  by  a  shout.  JohHsom. 
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HOOP,  V.  n.  To  shout;  to  make  an  outcry:  — 
written  also  whoop.  Ctumcer. 

U  llOOP'jpR,  n.     1.  One  who  hoops  casks  or  tubs  ; 

a  cooper.  Martin. 

2.  {Omith.)   The  wild  swan;  Cygnus  ferus. 

Yarrell. 

HOOP'ING-COUGH'  (hap'jng-kSf ),  n.  A  con- 
vulsive cough,  80  called  from  its  sonorous  in- 
spiratian  or  whoop ;  pertussis  ;  —  written  also 
whooping-cough.  —  See  Whooping-cough. 

I166'p66,  or  HOO'POE,  n. 
[Gr.  iVoif ;  L.  upupa ;  Fr. 
huppe;  hiippe, tufted.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  bird  of  the  order 
Passeres,  family  Upupidm, 
and  sub-family  Uptipince, 
having  a  long,  slender  bill, 
and  a  tuft  of  feathers  on 
the  head;  Upupa  epops  of 
Linnajus.  —  See  UpuPiNiE. 
Gray. 

II  HOOP'-SKIBT  (hSp  or  hfip- ),  H°°P°°  <^p«p"  ^'^'">- 
n.  A  frame-work  of  hoops  for  expanding  the 
skirts  of  a  lady's  dress.  Godey. 

ndd'^IgR  (ha'zher),  n.  A  cant  term  for  an  in- 
habitant of  Indiana.     [U.  S.]  Hoffman. 

HOOT,  V.  n.  [W.  hwt.]  [i.  HOOTED  ;  pp.  hoot- 
ing, HOOTED.] 

1.  To  shout  in  contempt  or  in  sport ;  to  yell. 
"  Country  folks  who  hooted  after  me."     Sidney. 

2.  To  cry  as  an  owl.  Shak. 
h66t,  v.  a.  To  drive  with  noise  and  shouts.  Shak. 
HOOT,   M.    A  shout  in   contempt  or   in   sport ; 

clamor;  noise.  "  Hoot  of  the  rabble."  Glancilk. 

h66t'1NG,  n.    A  shout ;  a  clamor.         Cotgrave. 

HOOVE,  n.  A  disease  of  cattle,  by  which  the 
stomach  or  paunch  is  inflated.  P.  Cyc. 

HOP,  V.  n.  [M.  Goth,  hup,  the  hip  ;  A.  S.  hoppan  ; 
Dut.  huppelen  ;  Ger.  h:)pfen  ;  Dan.  hoppc  ;  Icel. 
hoppa.]     [i.  HOPPED ;  pp.  hopping,  hopped.] 

1.  To  dance ;  to  skip ;  to  trip. 

At  every  bridal  would  he  sing  and  flop.  Chaucer. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  the  jay  or  the  thrush  hopjiing  about 

my  wallcs.  Siiectator. 

2.  To  leap  ;  to  bound ;  to  jump  on  one  leg. 

He  could  hop  upon  one  leg  farther  than  I.      Goldsmith. 

3.  To  walk  lamely  ;  to  limp  ;  to  halt.  Dryden. 

4.  To  pick  hops.  Ogilvie. 
(OP,  V.  a.     To  impregnate  with  hops.   Mortimer. 

HOP,  n.     1.  A  dance.  Johnson. 

2.  A  jump  ;  leap  ;  jump  on  one  leg.  Addition. 

h6p,  H.    [But.  hop  ;  Ger.  hopfen.]     (Bot.) 

1.  A  climbing  plant  cultivated  for  its  flowers, 
which  are  used  in  brewing,  to  give  a  flavor  to 
malt  liquors  ;  Huimilus  lupulus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  The  flower  of  the  Humulus  lupulus.  Loiulon. 

HOP'— BACK,  n.    A  brewer's  vessel.     Simmonds. 

HOP'— BAG,  n.  A  coarse,  heavy  wrapper  used  for 
the  purpose  of  containing  hops.         Simmonds. 

h5p'-BInd,  n.  The  stem  of  the  hop.  Blackstone. 

HOPE,  n.  [A.  S.  hopa;  Dut.  hoop,  or  hope  :  Frs. 
hoape  ;  Dan.  haab  ;  Sw.  hopp  ;  Icel.  happ.~\ 

1.  Expectation  of  good ;  desire  joined  with 
belief ;  anticipation  ;  trust ;  confidence. 

Hojie  sprinf^s  eternal  in  the  human  breast; 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest.  Pope. 

Auspicious  Ho]>e\  in  thy  sweet  garden  grow 
Wreaths  for  each  toil,  a  charm  for  every  woe.      Campbell. 

2.  That  which  gives  hope  ;  that  on  which  re- 
liance is  placed;  reliance;  dependence. 

The  hoi>e  of  unjust  men  perisheth.  Prov.  xi,  7. 

3.  The  thing  hoped  for ;  object  of  hope. 

She  was  his  care,  his  hope,  and  his  delight.        J>r!/rlen. 

f  HOPE,  n,  A  sloping  plain  between  ridges  of 
mountains.  Ainswarth. 

HOPE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  hopian.']  [i.  hoped;  j)p. 
HOPING,  hoped.] 

1.  To  live  in  expectation  of  some  good.  "  I 
will  Aope  continually."  Ps.  Ixxi.  14. 

2.  To  place  confidence  in  another.  "  Let  Is- 
rael hope  in  the  Lord."  Ps.  cxxx.  7. 

Syn.  —  To  hope  and  expect,  both  imply  anticipation 
of  what  18  future;  and  in  proportion  as  that  anticipa- 
tion is  desirable,  we  hope  ;  in  proportion  as  it  is  cer- 
tain, we  expect.     A  person  hopes  for  what  he  desires. 


and  expects  what  he  thinks  is  likely  to  happen,  wliether 
desirable  or  not. 

HOPE,  V.  a.  To  expect  with  desire;  to  lon^  for. 
"  I  do  hope  good  days."  Shak. 

h6pe'-D?-SERT'5;d,  a.  Deserted  by  hope  ;  de- 
spairing ;  nopeless.  Clarke. 

HOPE'FiyL,  a.  1.  Full  of  hope ;  expecting  suc- 
cess. "  Men,  of  their  own  natural  inclination, 
hopeful  and  strongly  conceited."  Hooker. 

2.  Giving  hope ;  promising  good. 

What  to  the  old  can  greater  pleasure  be, 

Than  hopeful  and  ingenious  youth  to  see  ?     Denham. 

HOPE'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  hopeful  manner  ;  with 
hope.     "  We  may  hopefully  expect."  Glanville. 

HOPE'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  hopeful ; 
state  of  expecting  some  good.  Wotton. 

HOPE'LgSS,  a.  1.  Being  without  hope ;  having 
lost  or  given  up  hope  ;  despairing  ;  desperate. 

Alas  I  I  am  a  woman,  friendless, /io;;e/e88.  Shak. 

2.  Giving   or  inspiring  no  hope  ;   promising 
nothing  pleasing. 

The  hopeless  word  of  never  to  return.  .  lihak. 

HOPE'LpSS-LY,  ad.     In  a  hopeless  manner. 

HOPE'LgSS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  hope- 
less ;  desperation.  More. 

HOP'ifR,  n.    One  who  hopes.  Swift. 

h6p'-FAC-TOR,  n.  A  dealer  in  hops.  Simmonds. 

HOP'-GAR-DEN  (hSp'gir-dn),  n.  A  garden  in 
which  hops  are  raised.  Todd. 

HOP'— GROUND,  n.  Land  appropriated  to  raising 
hops ;  hop-yard.  Miller. 

HOP'-HORN'BEAM,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  of  the 
American  iron-wood ;   Ostrya  Virginica.  Gray. 

h6p'{NG-LY,  ad.     With  hope.  Hammond. 

HOP'ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  transparent,  light-colored 
mineral,  containing  phosphoric  acid  and  oxide 
of  zinc,  with  a  small  portion  of  cadmium  ;  —  so 
named  from  Prof.  Hope,  of  Edinburgh.     Dana. 

hOP'LITE,  n.  [Gr.  hnX'tTTit ;  oirXa,  implements  of 
war.]  One  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  in  an- 
cient Greece.  Brande. 

HOP'-OAST  (hSp'ost),  n.     A  kiln  for  drying  hops. 

[Kent,  Eng.]  Todd. 

HOP'O-MY-THUMB'  (-tliiim),  n.     A  very  diminu- 

tive'person  ;  a  dwarf.     [Local.]  Halliwell. 

HOP'P^R,  n,     [A.  S.  hoppere,  a  hopper,  dancer.] 

1.  One  who  hops.  Tyrwhitt. 

2.  The  box,  frame,  or  funnel  for  supplying 
corn  to  a  mill,  fuel  to  a  close  furnace,  &c.   Grew. 

3.  A  basket  for  carrying  seed ;  —  sometimes 
written  Iwppet.  Grose. 

H5P'PpR-BOY,  n.  A  kind  of  rake  moving  circu- 
larly, and  used  to  spread  meal  or  flour  for  dry- 
ing in  mills,  while  at  the  same  time  it  pushes  it 
towards  an  opening  in  the  centre,  through  which 
it  falls.  Craig. 

HOP'PpR^,  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  play  in  which  per- 
sons hop  on  one  leg ;  hop-scotch  ;  —  commonly 
called  Scotch-hojipers.  Johnson. 

HOP'PgT,  n.     1.  A  hand  basket.  Halliwell. 

2.  A  dish  used  by  miners  to  measure  their 
ore  in.  Halliwell. 

HOP'-PICK-pR,  n.     One  who  gathers  hops. 

HOP'PING,  n.     1.  Act  of  one  who  hops  :  a  dance. 

2.  A  meeting  or  assembly  for  dancing.  Brand. 

3.  The  act  of  picking  hops.  Ogilcie. 

HOp'PLE,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  hoppan,  to  hop  ;  Dut. 
huppelen.  —  See  Hobble,  and  Hop.] 

1.  To  tie  together  the  feet  of ;  to  fetter,  as  an 
animal.  Grose. 

2.  To  manacle,  as  a  prisoner.  Halliwell. 

HOP'PLES,  n.  pi.  Fetters  for  the  legs  of  horses 
or  other  animals,  turned  out  to  graze.    Brande. 

HOP'PO,  n.     1.  A  collector.     [China.]      Malcom. 
2.  A  tribunal  that  has  in  charge  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  of  the  government,  derived 
from  navigation  and  trade.  [China.]  Ljungstedt. 

HoP'-PC)CK-5;t,  n.    See  Hop-bag.      Simmonds. 

h6p'-P6LE,  n.  The  pole  which  supports  the  hop. 

h6p'-SC6tch,  n.  A  game.— See  Hoppeks.  Todd. 


HOP'-SET-TfR,  n.  A  laborer  or  an  instrument 
employed  to  set  hops.  Simmondt: 

h6p'— VINE,  n.     The  vine  which  bears  hops. 

HOP'— YARD,  n.  Ground  in  which  hops  arc  plant- 
ed ;  hop-ground.  B.  Jonson. 

HO'RAL,  a.  [L.  hora,  an  hour.]  Relating  to  an 
hour  ;  horary.     "  Horal  orbit.  Prior. 

HO'RAL-LY,  ae?.  By  the  hour  ;  hourly.  Cockeram. 

H6'RA-RY  [ho'r?-re,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Wr. ; 
li8r'9-re,  S/rt.],  a.  \\j.  horarius ;  /»o)'a,  an  hour ; 
It.  orario;  Sp.  horario  ;  Fr.  horai7-e.] 

1.  Relating  to  an  hour ;  hourly.  "  Horary 
predictions.'  Spectator. 

2.  Continuing  an  hour.  "  Horary  or  soon 
decaying  fruits  of  summer."  Browne. 

HORDE  (hord),  n.  [Tartarian.]  A  migratory  na- 
tion, or  body  of  men,  like  the  Tartars,  who  ex- 
ist by  plunder  and  rapine ;  a  clan  ;  a  migratory 
crew ;  a  gang. 

His  [a  Tartar  duke's]  horde  consisted  of  about  a  thousanu 
households  of  a  kindred.  J'm-clias,  1GI7. 

HOR'DE-InE,  n.  [L.  hordeum,  barley.]  A  mod- 
ification of  starch,  constituting  about  fifty-five 
per  cent,  of  barley  meal.  Proust. 

HOR-DE'O-LfjM,  or  HOR' DE-O-LVM  [hor-d6'o- 
liini,  C.  Wr.  Dunglison;  hbr'de-6-lum,  Sm. 
Brandel,  n.  [L. ;  dim.  of  hordeum,  barley.]  {Med.) 
A  tumor  on  the  eyelid,  somewhat  resembling  a 
barley-corn  ;  a  little  boil  projecting  from  the  edge 
of  the  eyelid,  and  commonly  called  a  stye.  Brande. 

+  HORE,  or  HOORE,  n.  [A.  S.  hure.]  The  old 
word  for  whore.  Todd. 

H6RE'HOI)nd,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  applied  to 
plants  of  the  genera  Marrubium  and  Ballot.i ; 
—  written  also  hoarhotind.  Gray. 

fVhite  horehound,  common  horehound,  or  Marru- 
bium vulgare.  —  Black  horehound,  or  Fetid  horehound, 
Balota  nigra.  Oray. 

HO-Rl'ZON  [ho-rl'zun,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R.  C.  Wr. ;  lio-rl'zun  or  hSr'e-ziin,  P. ;  liBr'e- 
zon  or  ho-rl'zon,  Wb.],  n.  [Gr.  bpi^uiv;  hpi^u),  to 
bound  ;  L.  horizon ;  It.  orizonte  ;  Sp.  honzonte ; 
Fr.  horizoti.l 

1.  A  plane  which  is  a  tangent  to  the  earth's 
surface  at  the  place  of  the  spectator,  e.xtended 
on  all  sides  till  it  is  bounded  by  the  sky ;  — ■ 
called  the  sensible  horizon.  Brande. 

2.  An  imaginary  great  circle,  whose  plane 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  whose 
poles  are  the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  which  di- 
vides the  globe  or  sphere  into  two  equal  parts 
or  hemispheres  ;  —  being  parallel  to  the  sensible 
horizon,  and  called  the  rational  horizon.  Brande. 

SIS'  "  This  word  was,  till  of  late  years,  universally 
pronounced,  in  prose,  with  the  accent  on  tlie  first  syl- 
lable ;  and  Phakspeare,  says  Dr.  JoluK-on,  has  im- 
properly placed  it  so  in  verse  :  — 

When  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 

Above  the  borders  of  this  horizon. 

We  '11  forward  towards  Warwick  and  his  mates. 

With  respect  to  the  propriety  of  this  pronunciation, 
it  may  Iw  observed  that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
more  agreeable  to  the  genuine  analogy  of  English 
orthoepy  than  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
of  a  trisyllable  when  the  middle  syllable  does  not  end 
with  a  consonant.  But  another  rule,  almost  as  con- 
stantly, counteracts  this  analogy  ;  —  when  the  word 
is  perfectly  Latin  or  Greek,  and  tlie  accent  is  on  the 
penultimate,  then  we  generally  follow  the  acccntna- 
tion  of  those  languages.  Poets  have  so  universally 
placed  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  this  word, 
and  this  pronunciation  has  so  classical  an  air,  as  to 
render  the  other  accentuation  vulgar."   Walker. 

h6R-J-Z6n'TAL,  a.     1.  Near  the  horizon. 

As  when  the  sun,  new  risen. 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air.  Milton. 

2.  Parallel  to  the  horizon ;  level ;  —  opposed 
to  perpendicular ;  as,  "  A  horizontal  line. 


HOR-|-ZON-TAL'l-TY,    n. 
horizontal,     [k.] 


The   state   of   being 
Phil.  Jour. 


H0R-1-Z6n'TAL-LY,  arf.  In  a  horizontal  manner. 

HORN,  w.  [M.  Goth,  haurns ;  A.  S.  horfi ;  Dut. 
hoorn;  Frs.  hoarn;  Ger.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  Sg  Icel. 
horn.] 

1.  "The  hard,  pointed  substance  which  grows 
on  the  heads  of  some  quadrupeds. 

2.  A  wind  instrument  of  nmsic,  formerly 
made  of  horn,  now  generally  of  brass.  "  With 
horns  and  hounds."  Dryden. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;    A,  E,  I,  6,  fj,  Y,  short;    .\,  p,  \,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL;    HfilR,  HER; 
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3.  A  drinking  cup ;  —  probably  so  called  from 
being  made  of  horn.  "  Horns  of  mead  and 
ale.  Mason's  Notes  on  Grau. 

4.  A  feeler  of  a  snail  or  of  an  insect.  "  The 
tender  honia  of  cockled  snails."  Shak. 

6.  The  extremity  of  the  lunar  crescent. 

Ere  ton  mooiii  hod  (harpencd  cither  horn.       Drpden. 

6.  An  imaginary  antler  of  a  cuckold. 

I  haw  horns  to  iiiako  one  mad.  Shot. 

7.  A  winding  branch  of  a  stream. 

With  Kvcnfolil  honu  mysterious  Nile 

Surrounds  tlic  «lcirt«  of  Kgypt's  fruitful  soil.       Dryden. 

8.  (Bat.)  A  spur  or  similar  appendage.  Gray. 
To  pull  in  tht  hortu,  to  repreKS  one'M  ardor.      Hee 

No.  4. — To  take  a  horn,  to  drink.  [Vulgar.]  Soe  No. 3. 

HORN,  t;.  a.    To  bestow  horns  upon.     B.  Jonson. 

IIURN'BEAK,  n.     (/cA.)  The  gar-fish.  Ainaworth. 

HOUN'BEAM,  n.  A  genus  of  trees,  the  wood  of 
which  is  white,  and  of  a  fine,  close  texture  ; 
iron-wood;  Carjdnus,  Gray. 

iKS"  ffop  hornbeam,  a  genus  of  slender  trees  with 
very  hara  wood,  brownish,  tiuoly-furrowed  bark; 
Oitrya.  Oray. 

IIORN'-BEAST,  n.    An  animal  with  horns.  Shak. 

IIORM'bILL,  n.  {Omith.)  A  coni- 
rostral  bird  of  the  order  Passe- 
res,  family  BucerotuUe,  sub-fam- 
ily Bucerotina,  or  genus  Buceros, 
having  a  long,  large,  compressed 
bill,  more  or  less  curved  or  fal- 
cated, and  base  surmounted  by  a 
casque,  or  helmet-like  protuber- 
ance.— SeeBucEKOTiN-U.Cfray. 

HORN'BLftNDE.n.   (A/m.)  A  min- 
eral containing  silica,  magnesia, 
lime,  iron,  and  sometimes  alu-     HornbiU  (/iu- 
miua  and  manganese,   the   dif-  cero,rhi»ocero,.) 
ferent  varieties  being   called  tremolite,  actino- 
lite,  anthophyllite,  asbestos,  &c.  Dana. 

The  nnme  homMentle,  as  originally  applied,  belonged  only 
to  the  dark-green  and  black  varieties. .  . .  Green  or  black 
horaltlenile  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  sienite  and  green- 
stone. Dana. 

HORN'BLENDE-S^HlST',  n.  (Mm.)  A  slaty  va- 
riety of  hornblende.  Brande. 

HORN-BLEN'DIC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
hornblende.  P.  Cyc. 

tloRN'-BLOW-^R,  n.  [A.  S.  horn-blawere.']  One 
who  blows  a  horn.  Todd. 

HORN'BOOK  (-buk),  «.  The  first  book  of  chil- 
dren, which  used  to  be  covered  with  horn,  to 
keep  it  unsoiled ;  a  primer. 

He  teaches  boys  the  hornbook.  S/iak. 

H6RN'-BCg,  n.  (Ent.)  A  name  given  to  certain 
species  of  beetles  having  jaws  resembling  the 
horns  of  a  stag.  Harris. 

HORN'-DJS-TEM'P^R,  n.  A  disease  mcident  to 
horned  cattle,  afiecting  the  pith  of  the  horn, 
which  it  insensibly  wastes,  and  leaves  the  horn 
hollow.  London  Ency. 

HORN 'go,  a.    1.  Furnished  with  a  horn.  Spenser. 
2.  Shaped  like  a  horn  or  crescnt. 

The  homed  moon  to  shine  by  night.  Milton. 

HORN'gD-NESS,  n.  The  State  of  being  homed 
"  The  hornedness  of  the  new  moon."     Brande. 

HORN'eD-POP'PV,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
that  bear  pretty  flowers ;  horn-poppy ;  Glau- 
cium.  I'arm.  Ency. 

IIORN'gD-SCREAM'pR,  n.  {Omith.)  An  extraor- 
dinary bird  of  the  order  Grallce  and  family  Pal- 
ame(in(^ ;  kamichi.  —  See  Kamichi.        Gray, 

rtORN'^R,  n.    1.  One  who  works  or  deals  in  horn. 
The  part  of  the  hide  made  use  of  by  homen.  Orew. 

2.  One  who  blows  the  horn.  Sherwood, 

IIOR'NjgIT,  n.  [A.S.hymet;  Dut.  horzel;  Ger. 
horniss.'i  {Ent.)  A  large,  stinging  insect  of  the 
genus  Vespa,  or  wasp  ;  —  so  called  from  its  an- 
tennec,  or  horns.  Brande, 

HOR'N^T-FLV,  ».     A  large  sort  of  fly.  HiU. 

H6RN'-F!sh,  n.  {Ich.)  The  gar-fish;  Behne 
vulgaris.  Yarrell, 

HORN 'FOOT  (-fftt),  a.  Having  homy  teet.Hakewill. 

H6rn'|-FY,  V,  a.  To  bestow  horns  upon  ;  to  horn ; 
—  used  ludicrously.  Beau.  S^  Ft. 


HdRN'INO,  n.  1.  Appearance  of  the  moon  in- 
creasing. Greyory. 
2.  {Scottish  Law.)  A  warrant,  in  the  king  s 
name,  to  charge  persons  to  pay,  or  perform 
deeds  within  a  prefixed  time,  upon  pain  of  being 
declared  outlaw,  and  having  their  goods  dis- 
trained. Burriil. 

HORN'ISH,  o.   Resembling  horn  ;  homy.  Sandys. 

hOR'N|-TO,  n.  [Sp.  homo,  an  oven.]  (Geol.)  An 
oven-like  cavity  in  vulcanic  regions.  Lyell. 

HORN'-IifcAO,  n.    Chloride  of  lead.  Clarke. 

HORN'LgSS,  a.  [A.  S.  homleas.]  Having  no 
horns ;  as,  "  A  hornless  animal."       Goldsmith. 

HORN'L(;t,  n.    A  little  horn.  Sir  W.  Jottes. 

HORN'— mAd,  a.    Mad  from  cuckoldora.       Shak. 

HORN'-MAK-{;r,  n.     A  maker  of  horns,  or  of 

cuckolds.  Shak. 

HORN'-MER'CU-RY,  n.  (Mn.)  Protochloride  of 
mercury,  or  native  calomel,  which,  when  fused, 
has  the  appearance  of  horn.  Dana, 

HORN'-oWl,  )  „.  {Omith.)  A  name  applied  to 
IIORN'pD— OVVl,  j  several  species  of  owls  which 
have  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  head  resembling 
horns,  and  especially  to  the  great  owl,  eagle- 
owl,  or  Bubo  maximus,  and  to  the  Btibo  Virgin- 
ianus.  Eng,  Cyc, 

HORN'-PiKE,  n.  {Ich.)  Another  name  for  the 
gar-fish  ;  Esox  behne  of  Linnaeus.     Simmonds. 

HORN'PfPE,  n.  1.  A  Webih  wind  instrument ; 
a  kind  of  pipe.  "  Trumpet  and  Welsh  harp, 
hunting  horn  and  hornpipe."  Tatler, 

2.  A  lively  air  or  tune ;  a  dancing-tune. 


A  lusty  tabrerc, 
That  to  thee  many  a  hompijic  played. 


Spen*er. 

"  Florinda 
Tatler. 


3.  A  characteristic  British  dance, 
danced  the  Derbyshire  hornpipe." 

HORN'— POCK,  n.  A  form  of  small-pox,  or  a  varie- 
ty of  the  varicella.  Dunglison, 

HORN'-P6p-PY,  n.    {Bot.)    A  genus  of  plants ; 
horned  poppy;  Glaucium.  Gray, 

HORN'-POUT,  n.    {Ich.)  The  common  name  of 
the   Pimelodus  cattus ;   pout ;   bull-head ;  cat- 
fish. Storer. 
In  the  great  western  rivers,  the  catfish,  often  eight  feet  in 
length,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  mammoth  horn-iiout. 

J.  V.  C.  SniUh. 


H6RN'-auICK'SlL-V?R,  n. 

CLKY. 


See 


HORN-MER- 

Dana, 


HORNS,  n.  pi.  {Mining.)  The  guides  for  the  ropes 
on  the  drum.  Simmonds. 

HORN'-SHAV-INGi?,  n.  pi.  The  scrapings  of  horn 
or  of  hartshorn.  B.  Jonson. 

HORN'-SIL-VpR,  n.  {Min.)  A  white  or  brown- 
ish mineral,  sectile  like  wax  or  horn  ;  chloride 
of  silver.  Ure. 

HORN'-SLATE,  n.  A  gray,  silicious  stone.  Wright, 
HORN'-Sp66n,  n.     A  spoon  made  of  horn. 

HORN 'STONE,  n,  {Min.)  A  variety  of  quartz  re- 
sembling flint,  but  more  brittle; — called  also 
chert.  Dana, 

HORN'WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  A  work,  in  fortifica- 
tion, having  angular  points  or  horns  :  —  an  out- 
work composed  of  two  demi-bastions  joined  by 
a  curtain.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms, 

HORN' WORT  (-wUrt),  n  {Bot,)  A  genus  of  herbs 
growing  under  water,  in  ponds  or  slow-flowing 
streams ;  Ceratophyllum.  Gray, 

HORN'WRAcK  (-rlk),  n.    A  coralline.      Wright, 

HOR'NY,  a.    1.  Consisting  of  horn  or  of  horns. 
Points  out  the  homy  spoils  that  graced  the  wall.       Clay. 

2.  Resembling  horn. 

And  saw  the  ravens  with  their  homy  beak*.        Milton. 

3.  Hard  as  horn  ;  callous. 

Then  clinched  a  hatchet  in  his  homy  fist.         Dryden. 

Homy  frog,  the  prominence  in  the  hollow  of  a 

horse's  foot.  iMudon, 

HO-r6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ion,  an  hour,  andyptS^, 
to  describe  ;  Fr.  horographie.'] 

1.  An  account  of  tbe  hours.  Chaucer. 

2.  The   art  of   drawing  hour-lines,  or  con- 
structing dials  Wright. 

H6r'Q-L0^E  [h5r'o-l»j,-  IF.  P.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  h8ro- 


ISJ,  J.  E.  Ja  :  hS'ro-lSJ,  S.],  H.  [Ot.  Apolty^avf 
una,  an  hour,  and  iiyu,  to  tell ;  L.  horologium  ; 
Fr.  horloge.]  A  clock,  a  watch,  or  other  ma 
chine  for  measuring  time ;  a  time-piece.    Shak. 

HQ-EOL'Q-Q^B.,  n,    A  watchmaker.     Simmond*. 

h6r-9-L69'|C,         ;„.    [Gr. i^Xoyi.i,,h,horo. 

HOR-O-Lft^'l-CAL,  >  lofficttM.]  Relating  to  a 
clock,  watch,  or  other  instrument  for  measuring 
time,  or  to  horology.  Blackttone. 

H6R-Q-L0-9|-OG'RA-PHeR,  n.  [Sec  Houolooi. 
OOKAI'HY.]     A  clock  or  dial  maker.     Mattttder. 

HOR-Q-Lo-^I-Q-GRAPH'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
art  of  dialling. 

H6R-Q-L6-9|-6g'BA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  &poX6yiop,  a 
horologe,  and  ypdifiu,  to 'describe;  Fr.  horologi- 
oaraphie.]  An  account  of  instruments  that  tell 
tne  hours  :  — also,  the  art  of  constructing  dials ; 
horography.  Bailey. 

HQ-R6l.'9-9l8T,n.One  who  is  versed  in  horology. 

HOR-9-LO'PI-Om,  «.  [L.,  horologe,]  {Astron.) 
A  southern  constellation.  Hind. 

HQ-R0L'Q-9Y  [hp-rBI'o-j?,  W,  P,  Ja,  Wr, ;  hi  ro- 
io-j?,  S. ;  liS-ro-ISj'f,  K, ;  h8r'o-l6j-^,  ;S'm.],  n. 
[See  HoROLooE.] 

1.  t  A  timepiece ;  a  clock  ;  a  watch. 

Before  the  days  of  Jerome  there  were  horologie§,  Browne. 

2.  The  art  of  constructing  timepieces. 

HQ-ROM'P-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  waa,  an  hour,  and  yi/- 
Toov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  hours.  Maunder. 

HQ-RCM'5-TRY,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  time 
by  hours  and  subordinate  divisions.    Simmonds. 

HQ-r6p'T^R,  n.  [Gr.  looa,  an  hour,  and  u<i,(,  the 
eye.]  {Optics.)  A  right  line  drawn  through 
the  point  where  the  two  optic  axes  meet,  paral- 
lel to  that  which  joins  the  two  pupils.       Crabb. 

H6r'Q-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  iiwwrfjrof ;  St^a,  an  hour, 
and  OKonlui,  to  observe  ;  Fr.  horoscope."] 

1.  (Astrol.)  The  aspect  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies, as  observed  at  the  hour  of  birth,  or  any 
particular  moment ;  horoscopy. 

Augustus  . . .  divulged  his  horoscope  and  the  ascendant  <A 
his  nativity.  Holland. 

2.  A  diagram,  noting  the  position  of  the  stars 
at  certain  times,  used  by  the  old  astrologers  in 
casting  nativities.  FairhoU. 

h6r'Q-SC6P-5R,  n.  One  versed  in  horoscopy ; 
horoscopist.  Shaftesbury, 

HQ-R6s'CQ-p1sT,  n.     A  horoscoper.  Bailey, 

HO-rOS'CO-PY,  n.    Aspect  of  the  planets  at  the 

time  of  birtli ;  horoscope.  Hudibraa, 

The  aspect  of  the  stars  at  their  nativity,  which  was  railed 

horotcojiy.  Hot/bet, 

tHOR-RfiN'DOUS,  a.    Dreadful ;  fearful.    Watts. 

HdR'RfNT,  a.    [L.  ?urrrens.]    Pointed  outwards ; 

standing  out  like  bristles.  Akenside. 

With  bright  emblazonry  and  horrtnt  armi.  Milton. 

H6R'RI-BLE  (h6r'r?-bl),  o.  [L.  horribilit ;  It.  or- 
ribile  ;  Sp.  if  Fr.  horrible.]  Tending  to  excite 
horror ;  dreadful ;  dire ;  direful ;  terrible ;  fright- 
ful ;  horrid  ;  shocking  ;  hideous  ;  terrific. 

A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  side*  roand 

As  one  great  fUmace  flamed.  MUton. 

H0R'RI-BLE-N£S8,  n.  The  quality  of  being  hor- 
rible ;  dreadfulness  ;  terribleness  ;  hideousness. 

H6R'R|-BLY,  ad.    In  a  horrible  manner. 

HOR'RID,  a,     [L.  horridtis;  It.  orrido;  Sp.  hor- 

rido.] 

1.  t  Rough ;  rugged. 

Horrid  with  fern  and  intricate  with  thorn.        Aryitra. 

2.  Frightful ;  hideous  ;  dreadful ;  terrible  ; 
terrific;  horrible. 

Not  in  the  legions 
Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damned.        Ska*;. 

3.  Shocking  ;  offensive  ;  repulsive  ;  unpleas 
ing;  disagreeable.     [Colloquial.] 

Already  I  your  tt-ars  survey. 
Already  hear  the  horrid  thing*  they  anf.  Fopt. 

Syn.  — See  Fearful. 
HdR'RID-I.y,  a<2.    In  a  horrid  manner.        Shak, 
Hr)R'R|D-.NfiSSi,  n.    The  quality  of  being  horrid; 
hideousness;  enormity.  Hammond. 
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HQR-RIF'IC,  a.  [L.  horri/lciis.']  Causing  horror  ; 
terrible.     "  His  jaws  horrific."  Thomson. 

H5r'RJ-FV,  v.  a.  [L.  horror,  horror,  and /acio, 
to  make.]  [<•  hokrified  ;  pp.  horkifyixg, 
HORRIFIED.]  To  impress  with  dread  or  horror ; 
to  fill  with  horror.  Ec.  Rev. 

HQR-rIP-J-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  horripilatio  ;  horreo, 
to  stand  erect,  and  pilus,  the  hair.]  {Med.)  The 
standing  of  the  hair  on  end ;  a  bristling  of  the 
hair ;  a  chilling  or  shuddering  sensation. Brande. 

f  HOR-RIS'O-NANT,  a.    Horrisonous.        Blount. 

t  HOR-RIS'O-NOCs,  a.  [L.  horrisonus ;  hoi-reo,  to 
be  terrible,  and  sonjxs,  a  sound.]  Having  a 
horrid  sound ;  sounding  dreadfully.  Bailey. 

h6r'ROR,  n.  [Gr.  oppoxJia  ;  L.  horror  ;  It.  orrore  ; 
Sp.  horror ;  Fr.  horreur.'] 

1.  The  passion  produced  by  terrible  and  hate- 
ful objects  ;  terror  mixed  with  detestation. 

Mc  damp  horror  chilled 
At  such  bold  words,  vouched  with  a  deed  so  bold.  Milton. 

2.  Dreadful  thoughts  or  sensations. 

I  have  supped  full  with  horrors.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  causes  horror;  dreadful  scenes ; 
gloom ;  dreariness. 

A  song  that  would  have  charmed  the  infernal  gods. 

And  banished  horror  from  the  dark  abodes.  Dryden. 

4.  {Med.)  A  shuddering  or  chilliness  preced- 
ing fever ;  horripilation.  Dunglison. 

The  horrors,  the  comroon  name  for  the  disease 
caused  by  the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits  ;  delirium 
tremens. 

//OflS  Z>£  COJ»fB.4r(hbr'de-k5m-ba').  [Fr.]  Out 
of  condition  to  fight. 

HORSE,  n.  [A.  S.,  Old  Dut.,  Old  Ger.,  §  Icel. 
hors  ;  Ger.  ross,  a  steed  ;  Dan.  hest ;  Sw.  heist. 
—  It.  rozza,  an  old  horse ;  Fr.  rosse,  a  iade.] 

1.  A  well-known  quadruped,  of  tne  genus 
Equiis,  used  for  draught,  for  burden,  and  for 
riding  with  the  use  of  a  saddle  ;  —  chiefly  char- 
acterized by  a  broad,  undivided  hoof,  six  cutting 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  two  very  small  tusks  or  ca- 
nines, grinders  with  a  flat  crown,  presenting, 
when  worn,  different  figures,  and  by  a  small  and 
simple  stomach.  Maunder. 

He  too  is  witness,  noblest  of  the  tr»;n 

Tliat  wait  on  man,  the  flight-performing  horse.  Cowper. 

2.  Cavalry,  or  soldiers  on  horseback ;  horse- 
men. 

The  armies  were  appointed,  consisting  of  twenty-flve 
thousand  home  and  foot.  Bacon. 

We  say  a  thousand  hone  or  foot,  referring  to  cavalry  or 
infantry.  Grant. 

3.  A  frame  or  machine  by  which  something  is 
supported,  as  garrvjents,  the  paper  of  a  printer, 
wood  or  timber  for  sawing,  &c.  Johnson. 

4.  A  wooden  machine  on  which  soldiers  ride 
by  way  of  punishment ;  —  called  also  a  timber- 
mare.  Johnson. 

5.  {Astroji.)  A  constellation.  Creech. 

6.  {Naid.)  A  foot-rope,  or  rope  stretching 
along  a  yard  to  support  the  feet  of  seamen  when 
reefing  or  furling  a  sail.  Dana. 

To  take  horse,  to  set  out  to  ride.  .Addison.  —  To  be 
covered,  as  a  mare.  —  (^Mining.)  To  divide  into 
branches,  as  a  vein.     Tomlinson. 

jSE^  This  word  is  used  in  composition,  often  to  de- 
note something  large  or  coarse. 

HORSE,  V.  a.    [l.  HORSED  ;  pp.  HORSING,  HORSED.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  horse  ;  to  mount  upon  a 
horse.  "  A  gentleman  proudly  horsed  and 
armed."  Bacon. 

2.  To  carry  on  the  back.  "  Horsing  the  deer 
on  his  own  back."  Butler. 

3.  To  ride  or  sit  astride  upon. 

stalls,  hulks,  windows 
Are  smothered,  leads  are  filled,  and  ridges  horsed 
With  variable  complexions,  ail  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him.  Shak, 

4.  To  cover,  as  a  mare.  Mortimer. 
HORSE,  V.  n.    To  get  on  horseback.  Shelton. 

HORSE'-AnT  (12),  n.  A  species  of  large  ant ; 
horse-emmet ;  Formica  rtifa.  Eng.  Cyc. 

HORSE' bACK,  n.  The  back  of  a  horse  ;  the  pos- 
ture or  state  of  being  on  a  horse  ;  — commonly 
used  with  on. 

If  your  rumble  was  on  horseback,  I  am  glad  of  it,  on  ac- 
count of  your  health.  Swift. 

noRSE'— BALM,  n.    A  genus  of  strong-scented 


perennials,  with  large  ovate  leaves  and  yellow- 
ish flowers ;  ColUnsonia.  Gray. 

HORSE'— BAR(;tE,  n.  A  barge  towed  by  horses  on 
a  canal  or  narrow  river.  iSimmonds. 

HORSE'-BAR-R.^CKS,  n.^^.  Barracks  for  cavalry. 

HORSE'BEAN,  n.  A  kind  of  bean,  usually  given 
to  horses.  Mo?-timer. 

HORSE'-BLAN-K^T  (-biang-ket),  n.  A  blanket 
to  cover  a  horse. 

HORSE'— BLOCK,  n.  A  block,  foot-stone,  or  step, 
used  in  mounting  a  horse.  Johnson. 

HORSE'-BOAT,  n.  1.  A  boat  used  to  convey 
horses.  Johnson. 

2.  A  boat  moved  by  a  horse  or  by  horses. 

HORSE'— BO'f,  n.  A  boy  who  takes  care  of  horses  ; 

a  stable-boy  ;  a  groom.  Knolles. 

HORSE'— BRAM-BLE,  n.     A  species  of  brier  ;  the 

wild  rose.  Grose. 

HORSE'— BREAK-^R,  n.  Atamer  of  horses.  Creech. 
HORSE'— CAR,  n.    A  car  drawn  by  a  horse. 

HORSE'— CART,  n.  A  cart  of  a  size  suitable  to 
be  drawn  by  one  horse. 

HORSE'-CHEST-NUT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  handsome 
flowering  tree  and  its  nut ;  —  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  practice  among  the 
Turks  of  feeding  their  horses  on  the  seeds  of 
this  tree  ;  JEscuTus  hippocastanum.     Eng.  Cyc. 

HORSE'— CLOTH,  n.  A  cloth  used  for  covering  a 
horse.  Steele. 

HORSE'-COURS-^R,  n.    1.  One  who  runs  horses, 

or  who  keeps  horses  for  the  race.  Johnson. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  horses.  L' Estrange. 

HORSE'-CRAb,  n.    A  king-crab.  Ainsworth. 

HORSE'-CU'CUM-BJgR,  n.  A  large,  green  cucum- 
ber. Mortitner. 

HORSE'-DEAL-?R,  n.     One  who  deals  in  horses. 

HORSE'-DOC-TOR,  n.  One  whose  business  is 
the  curative  treatment  of  horses.  Booth. 

HORSE'-DRENCH,  n.     Physic  for  a  horse.  Shak. 

HORSE'-DUNG,  n.    The  excrement  of  horses. 

HdRSE'-EM-M?T,  n.  A  large  kind  of  emmet ; 
horse-ant ;  Formica  rufa.  Johnson. 

HORSE'-FACE,  n.  A  face  like  that  of  a  horse ; 
a  large  and  indelicate  face.  Johnson. 

HORSE'-FACED  (-fast),  a.  Having  a  long,  coarse 
face ;  ugly.  Craig. 

HORSE'— fAfR,  n.  A  place  or  fair  at  which  horses 
are  sold.  Jones. 

HORSE'-FLESH,  n.     The  flesh  of  horses.  Bacon. 

HORSE'-FLY,  n.  A  gad-fly.  Harris. 

HORSE' FOOT  (-fut),  n.  1.  {Bot.)  A  low  peren- 
nial herb  with  horizontal  creeping  root-stocks  ; 
coltsfoot.  Ainsworth. 

2.  The  common  name  of  a  crustacean,  of  the 
genus  Limulus ;  king-crab  ;  horse-shoe ;  Litnu- 
lus  Americanus; — so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  hoof  of  a  horse.  Bartlett. 

HORSE'-g^EN'TIAN  (-j6n'sh?n),  n.  A  genus  of 
coarse,  hairy,  perennial  herbs ;  feverwort ;  Tri- 
osteum.  Gray. 

HORSE'-GUARD§  (-gUrdz),  n.  pi.  A  body  of  cav- 
alry forming  the  life-guard  of  the  English  sov- 
ereign. 

In  England,  theguards  (otherwise  called  household  troops) 
consist  of  the  life-guards,  the  royal  regiment  ot horse-i/tiards, 
and  three  reghnents  of  foot-guards.  Brande. 

HORSE'-HAiR,  n.     The  hair  of  horses.    Dryden. 

HORSE'HEEL,  n.     {Bot.)  An  herb.       Ainsworth. 

HORSE'-HIRE,  n.  A  charge  for  the  use  of  a  horse. 

HORSE'— HOE,  n.  A  sort  of  hoe  or  harrow  drawn 
by  a  horse.  Loudon. 

HORSE'-jdCK-f-Y,  n.  One  who  trains,  rides,  or 
deals  in  horses.  Booth. 

HORSE'^OCK'py-SHlP,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  a  horse-jockey.  Knox. 

HORSE'-KEEP-pR,  n.  One  employed  to  take 
care  of  horses  ;  a  groom.  Burton. 


t  HORSE'-KNAvE  (-nav),  n.  A  groom.  Gmoer. 
HORSE'-KNOP  (n6p),  n.   {Bot.)  Knapweed  ;  Cen- 

tauria  tiigra.  Wright. 

HORSE'-LAUGH    (-laf),   n.     A   loud,   coarse,   or 

rude  laugh.  Pope, 

HORSE'-LEECH,  n.   1.  A  kind  of  large  leech  that 

bites  horses.  Prov.  xxx.  15. 

2.  A  horse-doctor ;  a  farrier,  Ainsicortfi. 

HORSE'-LEECH'JgR-Y,  n.  The  art  of  curing  the 
diseases  of  horses.  Crabb 

HORSE'LfSS,  a.    Without  a  horse.  Cowper. 

HORSE'-LIT-T^R,   n.      A   carriage  hung  upon 

poles  and  borne  by  and  between  two  horses. 

"  Carried  in  a  horse-litter."  2  Mace.  ix.  8. 

HORSE'— LOAD,  n.  As  much  as  a  horse  can  car- 
ry.    "  Their  Jiorse-load  of  citations."       Milton. 

fHORSE'LY,  a.  Having  the  good  qualities  of  a 
horse ;  —  applied  to  a  horse  as  manly  is  to  a 
'^^^^  Chaucer. 

HORSE'-MAcK'PR-^L,  n.   {Ich.)  A  gigantic  kind 
of  mackerel ;   Thynnvs  vulgaris :  —  also  the  blue- 
fish  ;  Temnodo7i  saltator.  Stcrer 

HORSE'MAN,  n.;  pi.  horsemen  1.  One  who 
rides  on  horseback  ;  a  rider.  Ih-yden. 

2.  One  who  serves  in  wars  on  horseback  ;  a 
mounted  soldier.  "  Horsemen  on  one  side  and 
foot  on  the  other."  Hayward. 

3.  A  variety  of  pigeon. 

HORSE'MAN-SHIP,  n.  The  art  of  riding  or  of 
managing  a  horse  ;  manege. 

And  witch  the  world  with  nobler  horsemanship.       Shak, 

h6RSE'-MAR-T5N,  n.  {Ent.)  A  kind  of  large 
bee  ;  a  species  of  Botnbus.  Ainsworth. 

HORSE'mAtCH,  n.    {Ornith.)  A  bird.  Ainsworth. 

HORSE'-MEAT,  n.     Food  for  horses  ;  provender. 

The  dry  ones  [peas  and  beans]  that  are  used  for  honte- 

meat.  Bacon. 

HORSE'-MIll,  n.  A  mill  turned  by  a  horse.  Barret. 

HORSE'-MIL'LI-N^R,  n.  One  who  supplies  rib- 
bons or  other  decorations  for  horses.        Pegge. 

HORSE'MINT,  n.  A  name  applied  to  two  species 
of  Mentha  {Mentha  Canadensis  and  Mentha  syl- 
vestris) :  —  also  to  the  English  name  of  the  ge- 
nus Monai-da,  odorous  erect  herbs,  with  entire 
or  toothed  leaves,  closely  surrounded  with 
bracts.  Gray.     Eng.  Cyc, 

HORSE'-M&S-gLE  (-si),  w.  A  large  muscle.  5afow, 
HORSE'— nAiL,  n.  A  nail  for  the  shoe  of  a  horse. 

HORSE'-NET  TLE,  n.  A  species  of  plants  having 
white  flowers  ;  Solanum  Carolinense.         Wood. 

HORSE'NOB^,  n.  A  vulgar  name  of  the  plant 
Centaurea  nigra,  or  black  knapweed.        Craig. 

HORSE'-pAtH,  n.  A  path  for  horses ;  a  towing 
path."  Booth. 

HORSE'-PIECE,  w.  {Whaling.)  A  piece  of  blub- 
ber cut  to  a  proper  size  for  mincing.     Warfield. 

HOR'SE'— PLAY,  71.    Coarse,  rough  play.   Dryden, 

HORSE'-POND,  n.    A  pond  for  horses.  Addison. 

HORSE'-PoW-gR,  n.  1.  {Mech.)  The  power  or 
strength  of  a  horse  in  draught. 

STB'  The  force  of  a  liorse  diminishes  as  his  speed 
increases.  Prof.  Leslie  gives  the  following  pr()|)or 
tions  :  If,  when  his  velocity  is  at  2  miles  an  lioiir,  his 
force  is  represented  at  100,  his  force,  at  3  miles  an 
liour,  will  be  81  ;  at  4  miles,  64  ;  at  5  miles,  49 ;  and 
at  6  miles,  36.    Orier. 

2.  {Steam- Engine.)  A  power  capable  of  rais- 
ing 33,000  pounds  avoirdupois  through  the  space 
of  one  foot  in  a  minute.  Nichol. 

HORSE'-PURS-LAJN,  M.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Tria7ithe:v.a.  Ogilrie, 

HORSE'— RAcE,  n.  A  match  of  horses  in  running. 

HORSE'-RA(;;t;R,  n.  One  who  practises  horse- 
racing. 

HORSE'-RA^-ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  practice  of 
matching  horses  in  running.  Garrick, 

HdRSE'RAD-ISH,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  the  acrid 
root  of  which  is  often  eaten  as  a  condiment  and 
an  ingredient  in  ssucrs;  CochJ-earia  Armoracta, 
or  Nasturtium  Armoracia.         Loudon      Gray 
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HORSE-RAILROAD 

HORSE-RAIL'ROAD,  n.  A  railroad  on  which  the 
cars  arc  drawn  by  horses. 

HdRSE'-RAKE,  n.   A  large  rake  drawn  by  n  hone. 

LMtdon. 

HORSE'— RIJN,  n.  A  contrivance  for  drawing  up 
loaded  wheelbarrows,  by  a  horse,  from  deep  ex- 
cavations, for  railroads,  canals,  &c.   Buchanan. 

HORSE'HIldE  (-Bhd),  n.  1.  A  shoe  for  a  horse, 
formed  of  a  circular  plate  of  iron.  Shak. 

2.  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

3.  (Fort.)  A  work  of  a  round  or  oval  form. 

4.  IZolil.)  A  crustaccous  animal ;  king-crab  ; 
horsetoot ;  Limulua  Americanus.  Gould. 

u6RSE'Sh6e,  a.  Having  the  fonn  of  a  horse- 
shoe ;  as,  "  A  AorscaAoe-magnet." 

lICjRSE'SHdE-HfiAD,  n.  A  disease  in  infants  in 
which  the  sutures  of  the  skull  are  too  open  ; 
—  the  opposite  to  head  moulds  hot.  Todd. 

HORSE'SHdE-MAG'N^T,  n.  An  artificial  steel 
magnet  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe.       Silliman. 

HORSE'SHdE-VfiTCH,  n.  (Bot.)  An  herb  or 
under-shrub,  having  yellow  flowers,  of  the  genus 
Hippocrejns.  Eng.  Cyc. 

h5RSE'-STEAL-5R,  n.  A  thief  who  steals  horses. 

H5RSE'-8TEAL-ING,  n.    The  crime  of  stealing 

horses.  Booth. 

HORSE'-STlNG-ipR,  )i.    The  dragon-fly.       Todd. 

HORSE'-sO-GAR  (-shflg'^r),  n.  A  species  of  shrubs 
or  small  trees ;  Si/mplocos  tinctoria.  Gray. 

HORSE'-TAIL  (-tal),  n.      1,  IBot.)  A  genus  of 

leafless  branched  plants,  with  a  striated  fistu- 

lar  stem.  Hill, 

2.  A  Turkish  standard  or  emblem  of  rank. 

The  well-known  distinction  of  rank  between  the  two 
clas8C8  of  nuchas  consista  in  the  number  of  hoite-taUs  which 
are  carried  before  them  as  standards.  Bi-amle. 

IIORSE'-THIEF,  n.  One  who  steals  horses.  Booth. 

HORSE-ThIs'TLE,  n.  The  English  name  of  a 
genus  of  rough,  prickly  plants ;  Cnicus.  Loudon. 

H0RSE't6nGUE  (-tung),  n.  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

HORSE'-VfiTCH,  n.    See  Horsesiioe-vetch. 

HORSE'-WAV,  w.  A  broad  way  by  which  horses 

may  travel.  Shak. 

HORSE'WHIP,  n.  A  whip  to  strike  a  horse  with. 

HORSE'WHIP,   v.  a.      [t.  HOUSKWHIPPED ;    pp. 

HOKSEWHIPPING,  HOKSEWHIPPED.]      To  Strike 

or  lash  with  a  horsewhip.  Murphy. 

HORSE'WhIP-PING,  n.  The  act  of  lashing  or 
striking  with  a  horsewhip.  Craig. 

HORSE'WOM-AN  (-wam-gin),  n.  A  woman  who 
rides  on  a  horse.  Gent.  Mag. 

HORSE'-WORM  (-wUrin),  n.  A  worm  that  infests 
horses  ;  a  bot.  Wright. 

tnOR'sy,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  horse.  Spenser. 

HQR-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  hortatio.]  The  act  of  ex- 
horting ;  exhortation.  Strype. 

IlOR'TA-TlVE,  n.  [L.  hortor,  hortatns,  to  incite.] 
That  which  incites ;  exhortation  ;  incitement. 

A  hortative  or  spur  to  correct  sloth.  Bacon. 

HOR'TA-TlVE,  rt.  [h.  hortativm.]  That  incites; 
encouraging ;  hortatory  ;  advising.       Bullokar. 

HOR'TA-TQ-RY,  a.  Giving  exhortation  ;  persua- 
sive ;  encouraging  ;  advising  ;  hortative. 

He  much  commended  Law's  Serious  Call,  which  he  said 
■wa»  the  finest  piece  of  hortatorn  theology  in  the  language. 

JiomcrU,  Life  of  Johnfon. 

tHOR-TfiN'SIAL,  a.  \Ij.  hoHensis.']  Pertaining 
to,  or  fit  for,  a  garden.  Evelyn. 

tHQR-Tlc'y-LrST,  n.   A  horticulturist.  Dodsley. 

HOR'Tl-CtJL-TQR,  n.     [L.  hortus,  a  garden,  and 

cuUor,  a  tiller.]     One  who  cultivates  a  garden  ; 

a  horticulturist.  Wright. 

H6R-Tl-Cf;LT'ti.RAL,  a.  [Fr.]  Relating  to  hor- 
ticulture, or  the  culture  of  gardens. 

HOR'T|-CfJLT-l  RE  (llor'tf-kQIt-yur),  n.  [L.  hor- 
tus,  a  garden,  and  cultura,  cultivation  ;  It.  or- 
ticolttira ;  Fr.  hoi-ticiiMure.]  The  culture  or 
cultivation  of  kitchen  gardens  and  orchards  ; 
gardening.  Evelyn. 

HOR-Tl-CULT'V-RlST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in 
horticulture ;  a  gardener. 
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HORT'V-LAN  (hbrt'y«->9n),  a.  [L.  hortulanm.] 
Belonging  to  a  garden.  Evelyn. 

IIOR'TUS  siccus,  n.  [L.,  a  dry  garden.]  A 
collection  of  specimens  of  plants,  dried  ana  pre- 
served ;  an  herbarium.  Bratide. 

t  HORT'YARD,  n.  [M.  Goth,  aurtigarda ;  A.  8. 
ort-geard.]     A  garden  of  fruit-trees.       Sandya. 

HQ-§An'NA,    n.  ;    pi.    iiq-^a.n'n*?.       [Hebrew 

8<3~n5*'Cin ;   Or.   uaawd.]     An    exclamation, 

literally  signifying  aave  now.  an  exclamation 
of  praise  to  God ;  a  form  of  blessing ;  hallelujah. 

Through  the  vast  of  hrnvon 
It  sounded,  and  the  faithful  ortulcs  rung 
J/oMiiiuu  III  the  higlieat.  Hilton. 

Our  gla<l  honfinmu.  Prince  of  peace, 

Thy  welcome  shall  proclaim.  Doddriilgt. 

H6§E  {\\i7.),n. ;  pi.  n6§E  (formerly  HdsEN).  f  A.S. 
has,  hosa,  hoos  ;  Ger.  «5f  Dan.  hoae  ;  Icel.  hoaaJ] 

1.  t  The  whole  lower  part  of  a  man's  dress  ; 
breeches.  Shak. 

2.  Covering  for  the  feet  and  lower  part  of  the 
legs ;  stockings. 

3.  A  flexible  tube  or  pipe,  generally  of  leath- 
er, for  conducting  water,  to  extinguish  fires,  &c. 

4.  {Printing.)  An  apparatus  consisting  of 
upright  irons  with  screws  at  each  end  for  tight- 
ening or  loosening  the  platen  cords  of  a  print- 
ing-press. Wright. 

t  H6§E'-H  EEL-5R,  n.  A  mender  of  hose.  Ogilvie. 

H6'8H^N§,  n. pi.  Stockings  without  feet.  [Scot- 
land.] Siinnionda. 

HO'^I^R  (liO'zhfr),  n.  One  who  makes,  or  sells, 
stockings.  Swift. 

H6'§I5R-Y  (hO'zh^r-?),  n.  1.  Stockings  in  gen- 
eral ;  articles  dealt  in  by  a  hosier.  Pilkington. 
2.  The  manufacture  of  stockings.        Bratide. 

HdS'PiCE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  convent  or  monastery 
which,  while  occupied  by  monks,  is  at  the  same 
time  used  as  an  inn  for  travellers,  as  in  the 
Alps;  hospitium.  SotUhey. 

H6S'Pl-TA-BLE  (h8s'p?-t9-bl),  a.  [L.  has/ntalia  ; 
hospes,  a  gtiest ;  It.  ospitale,  or  hospitabile ;  Sp. 
hospital ;  Fr.  hospitaller.]  Generous  in  giving 
entertainment  to  strangers  ;  entertaining  stran- 
gers gratuitously  ;  attentive  to  strangers.  Shak. 

Hf)S'PI-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
hospitable ;  disposition  to  entertain  strangers ; 
kindness  to  strangers;  hospitality.       Bp.IIall. 

HOS'PJ-TA-BLy,  ad.  In  a  hospitable  manner; 
with  kindness  to  strangers.  Prior. 

tH(!)S'Pl-TA<?E,  n.    Hospitality.  Spenser. 

h6s'PI-TAL  [h6s'p9-t9!,  P.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb.  Ken- 
rick  ;  6s'pe-t?l,  W.  E.  F.  K.  R.  C. ;  aws'pe-tjl, 
S.  J.],  n.  [L.  ho.ipitalia,  apartments  for  guests  ; 
hospes,  a  guest ;  Fr.  h  pital.] 

1. 1 A  place  of  entertainment ;  an  inn. Spenser. 

2.  A  building  in  which  provision  is  made  for 
the  sick,  the  wounded,  lunatics,  or  other  unfor- 
tunate persons.  Addison. 

t  HOS'PI-TAL,  a.  [L.  hospitalis.]  Kind  to  stran- 
gers ;  hospitable.  Howell. 

+  Hf)S-Pl-TA'Ll-oCrs,  a.    Hospitable.       Warner. 

HoS-PJ-tAl'I-TY,  n.  [L.  hospitaUtas  ;  It.  osm- 
talith  ;  Sp.  hospitalidad ;  Fr.  hospitalite.]  The 
quality  of  being  hospitable  ;  the  practice  of  en- 
tertaining strangers  gratuitously  ;  attention  or 
kindness  to  strangers ;  hospitableness.  "Deeds 
of  hospitality."  Shak. 

HOS'P|-TAL-LpR,  n.     [Fr.  hosfntalier.] 

1.  One  of  a  religious  community  whose  office 
it  was  to  relieve  the  poor,  &c.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  knight  of  a  religious  order ;  usually 
spoken  of  the  knights  of  Malta.  Fuller. 

t  Hf)S'Pl-TATE,  r.  n.  [L.  hospitor,  hoapiiatua.] 
To  reside  as  a  guest.  Grew. 

t  h6s'P{-TATE,  v.  a.  To  give  entertainment  to ; 
to  entertain ;  to  lodge.  Cockeram. 

HOS-Pl"TI-t>M  (ho8-plBh'?-S"n),  n.     [L.J 

1.  A  monastery  serving  as  an  inn  for  enter- 
taining travellers:  —  chiefly  applied,  in  modern 
times,  to  the  inns  on  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Got- 
hard  in  Switzerland,  where  travellers  to  and  from 
Italy  are  entertained.  —  See  HosplCB.  Bratide. 

2.  {Law.)  An  inn  or  hotel.  Burrill. 


HOSTLER 

Hds'PO'pJiR,  n.  The  lieutenant  or  goremor  ol 
Moldavia  or  Wallachia,  who  receives  hi«  ap- 
pointment from  the  Sultan -of  Turkey.  Branne. 
t^  Rv  tlio  trpaly  iif  AilriaiKipIn  botwmtn  RiiMJa 
Biiil  I'lirkov  (iKtRl)  lliM  ortir.-r  in  to  hold  hi*  appitiiit- 
niviit  fur  lilu,  and  to  pay  a  flxed  annual  tribute.  UraniU. 

HOST.  n.  [L.  hoapea,  hoapHia ;  It.  oate  ;  8p.  hut' 
aped;  Old" Fr. Aojt^c  ;  Fr.  A-Vc] 

1.  One  who  gives  entertainment  to  another 
from  motives  of  hospitality. 

Ilonur  never  entertained  eitlirr  gurals  or  A<M(s  with  lone 
■pceches  till  the  inuulh  uf  huugrr  be  stupprd.  .Slilttrf. 

2.  One  who  entertains  strangers  for  pay  ;  the 
landlord  of  an  inn. 

Time  '•  like  a  fashionable  hatl. 
1  hat  slightly  shakes  his  inrting  guest  by  the  hindt 
But.  with  hia  anna  outstretched,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps  in  the  comer.  SMk. 

HOST,  n.  [L.  hoatia,  a  stranger,  an  enemy ;  Sp. 
hoate,  an  army  ;  Nor.  Fr.  houat ;  Fr.  oat.] 

1.  An  army ;  an  armed  force.     "  The  norse- 
men  and  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh,"    Ez.  xiv.  28. 

2.  A  great  number ;  a  multitude. 

Give  to  a  gracious  measafe 
A  ho»t  at  tongues.  Shot. 

HOST,  n.  [L.  hoatia,  a  sacrifice  ;  It.  oatia ;  Sp. 
hoatia;  Tr.  hoatie.]  (Eccl.j  The  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  in  ♦,he  Roman  Catholic  church ;  the  bread 
and  wine  under  the  appearance  of  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  conceive  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  to  be  present  upon  the  altar  ;  the  con- 
secrated wafer.  Brande. 
Syn.— See  Army. 

t  HOST,  r.  w.    1.  To  take  up  entertainment,  as  st 

an  inn.     "  Where  we  hoat."  Shak. 

2.  To  muster,  as  armed  men.  Johnson. 

t  HOST,  V.  a.  To  give  entertainment  to,  "  Un- 
meet to  hoat  such  guests."  Spenser. 

ll6ST'AQE,  n.  [It.  osta^gio;  0\d  Yt.  hostage  ; 
Fr.  /liage.]  One  given  iii  pledge  as  security  for 
the  performance  of  certain  conditions  ;  surety. 

Your  hoitaget  I  have ;  so  have  you  mine.  Skuk. 

t  HOS-TfeL'  (hiS-tSI'),  n.     [Old  Fr.]    A  hoteL 

h6s'TEL-?R  (hCs'sl-^r),  n.    See  Hostler. 

HOS'TfL-Ry  (h8'i?l-r?  or  has'tfl-re),  n.  [Old  Fr 
hostel,  hosielerie ;  Fr.  Mtellerie  ]  An  inn  ;  a  ho- 
tel. [Obsolete  or  local.]  SeeHo.STLEKY.C'Aaucer. 

HOST'fSS,  n.     [Old  Fr.  hosteaae.] 

^  1.  A  woman  who  entertains  another  from  mo- 
tives of  hospitality  ;  a  female  host.  Shak. 
2.  A  woman  who  keeps  a  house  of  public  en 
tertainment.                                                  Temple. 

HOST'esS-SHiP,  w.  The  character  or  state  of  a 
hostess.  "  The  hosteas-ahip  of  the  day."    Shak. 

tHfjS'TIg  (h6s't5),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Ao»/iVi.]  The 
consecrated  wafer ;  the  host.  BumeL. 

II  HOS'TILE  [hSs'm,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ; 
liSs'tll,  Ja.l,  a.  [L.  ho-stilia  ;  hoatia,  an  enenty  ; 
It.  ostile  ;  Sp.  Aos/t7 ;  Fr.  hoatile.]  Suitable,  or 
pertaining,  to  an  enemy  ;  inimical ;  unfriendly  ; 
repugnant ;  adverse  ;  opposite ;  contrary. 

Fierce  Juno's  hate. 
Added  to  hoftite  fbree,  ihall  urge  thy  fiste.  Sutit. 

Syn, —  See  Adverse. 

II  HOS'TILE-I.y,  ad.    In  a  hostile  manner. 

HQS-TlL'I-Ty,  n.  [It.  ostilUh;  Sp.  hoatilidad; 
Fr.  hostilit^.] 

1.  State  of  being  hostile ;  the  practice  of  an 
open  enemy  ;  opposition  in  war  ;  war  ;  warfare. 

We  were  determined  that  MoaiHtitt  should  not  begin  on 
our  part.  CboJt- 

2.  Enmity ;  animosity  ;  hatred  ;  ill-will. 
Syn.— See  Enmity. 

h6s'TIL-Ize,  r.  a.  To  render  hostile ;  to  cli&nge 
to  an  enemy,     [u.]  Seward. 

t  HOST'JNG,  n.  1.  An  assemblage  of  armed  men  ; 

a  muster.    "  The  general  hoaftngs."       Spenaer. 

2.  Hostile  encounter ;  contest ;  battle  ;  fight. 

Strange  to  us  it  seemed. 
At  first,  that  angel  slimild  with  angel  war. 
And  in  fierce  hoftimfi  meet.  MClon. 

H^S'TLgR  (Ss'lft)  Iba'l^T,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  C; 
6st'l?r,  /'.  Ja.  K.  li. ;  bds'lvr,  »l  V.  11  6.],  m.  [Old 
Fr.  hosteller ;  Fr.  A  '-tetier,  an  innkeeper.]  One 
who  has  the  care  of  horses  at  an  inn  or  stable, 
"  Hoatlers  to  tend  their  horses."  Spenser. 
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noS'TL.E-RY  (ho'tl-re  or  hos'tl-re),  ro.  [Old  Fr. 
hostellerie'.]   An  inn.     [Cornwall,  Eng.J     Todd. 

t  IIOST'L^SS,  a.  Inliospitable,  as  if  destitute  of  a 
host. 

Forth  riding  from  Malbeccoc's  hostlejis  house.     Spenner. 

noS'TRY,  71.     1.  A  lodging-house.  Howell. 

2.  A  place  where  the  horses  of  guests  are 

kept,     [k.]  Dryden. 

u5t,  a.    {X.^.  hat;  Dnt.  fleet;   Dan.  Aerf;   Sw. 

het ;  Ger.  heisz.] 

1.  Having  the  power  to  excite  the  sense  of 
heat ;  having  heat ;  burning  ;  —fiery  ;  igneous ; 
contrary  to  cold. 

Another  «aid  the  fire  was  over  hoi.  Chaucer. 

2.  Ardent;  fervent;  vehement;  impetuous; 
excitable  ;  passionate  ;  irascible  ;  hasty  ;  eager. 

Come,  come,  Ixird  Mortimer;  you  are  as  slow 
As  hot  lK)rd  Percy  is  on  tire  to  go.  bnax. 

Nature  to  youth  hot  rashness  doth  dispense.  Deuham. 

When  in  hot  scent  of  gain  and  ftill  career.       Vn/den. 

3.  Lustful ;  wanton.  Sha/c. 

4.  Attended  with  violence  and  danger. 

He  resolved  to  storm;  but  his  soldiers  declined  that  hot 
service,  and  plied  it  with  artillery.  Claratidon. 

5.  Pungent ;  high-flavored  ;  piquant ;  biting ; 
acrid.     "  Hot  as  mustard."  Johnson. 

X  HOT,  t  HOTE,  t  HO'TgN,  pret.  of  the  old  verb 
hight.    Named;  called.  Spenser. 

HiiT'-BED,  n.  (Hort.)  A  bed  of  earth  made  of 
norse-dung,  tanner's  bark,  &c.,  and  covered 
with  glass^  for  rearing  early  plants.  Farm.  Ency. 

fiOT'-BL'liST,  n.  {Iron- Works.)  A  current  of 
heated  air  injected  into  a  furnace  by  means  of 
a  blowing-engine  ;  —  first  applied  by  Mr.  James 
Neilson,  of  Glasgow,  in  1827.  Ure. 

The  hot-blast  has  been  so  much  extended  in  Great  Britain 
as  to  have  enabled  many  proprietors  of  iron-works  to  add  fifty 
per  cent,  to  their  weekly  production  of  metal,  to  diminish 
the  expense  of  smelting  by  fifty  per  cent.,  and,  in  niany  cases, 
to  produce  a  better  sort  of  cast-iron  from  indifferent  mute- 
rials,  l^re- 

HOT'-BLOOD-pD  (-blud-ed),  a.  Having  hot  blood ; 
high-spirited ;  irritable.  Craig. 

HOT'-BRAINED  (hSt'brand),  a.  Violent;  vehe- 
ment ;  furious  ;  hot-headed.  Dryden. 

HOTCH 

HOTCH  ,  . 

pot,   a  pot.  —  "A  mixture   of  various   things 
shaken  together  in  the  same  pot."   Tyrwhitt.'] 

1.  A  mingled  hash ;  a  confused  mass ;  a 
mixture  ;  a  gallimaufry ;  an  olio. 

Ye  have  cast  all  their  words  in  a  hotchpot.        Chaucer. 

A  kind  of  olla,  or  hotch]X)tch,  made  of  several  sorts  of 

meats.  Dryden. 

2.  {Law.)  A  throwing  of  one  or  more  separate 
portions  into  a  common  stock ;  —  applied  an- 
ciently to  the  blending  of  lands  given  to  one 
daughter  in  frank  marriage  with  those  descend- 
ing to  her  and  her  sisters  in  fee-simple,  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  the  whole  equally  among 
them ;  and,  in  modern  law,  to  a  similar  blend- 
ing of  the  amount  of  an  advancement,  made  to 
a  particular  child  in  real  or  personal  estate, 
with  the  common  stock,  for  the  purpose  of 
equalizing  the  shares  of  all  the  children.  Burrill. 

u6t'-C6C-KLE§  (liSt'kok-klz),  n.  pi.  [Fr.  hautes 
coquilles.]  A  play  in  which  one  is  hoodwinked, 
and,  being  struck,  guesses  who  strikes  him.  Gay. 

H6-TEL',n.     [Fr.]     1.  A  superior  lodging-house 

•  with  the  accommodations  of  an  inn  ;  a  genteel 
inn  ;  a  public  house  ;  an  inn. 

2.  A  private  house  of  a  man  of  rank  ;  a  large 
mansion  ;  —  so  applied  in  France.      Simmonds. 
Syn.  —  See  Tavern. 

HOTEL  /)/££/ (5-tgl'deft').  [Fr.]  Ahospital.  Cyc. 

HOT'— FLUE,  n.  An  apartment  heated  by  stoves 
or  steam-pipes,  in  which  padded  and  printed 
calicoes  are  dried  hard.  Ure. 

HOT'-HEAD-gD  (hot'h6d-ed),  a.  Vehement;  vio- 
lent ;  passionate  ;  hot-brained.  Arbuth7iot. 

HOT'-HO^SE,  n.     1.  t  A  bathing-house.     Shak. 

2.  t  A  house  for  lewdness ;  a  brothel.  Jonson. 

3.  A  house  or  enclosure  kept  warm  for  rear- 
ing tender  plants  and  ripening  fruits.    Brande. 

HOT-IilV-gRED  (-erd),  a.  Having  an  irascible 
temper ;  excitable  ;  irritable.  MiUon. 

Hf^T'I.Y,  ad.    In  a  hot  manner  ;  with  heat. 


I'POT,        )  n.     [Fr.  hochepot;  hacher,  to 
I'POTCH,  )  cut,  or  hocher,  to  shake,  and 


H5T'-M01^THEU  (li6t'mo(ithd),  a.  Headstrong  ; 
unruly.     "  That  not-mouthed  beast."      Dryden. 

HOT'N^SS,  M.     1.  The  state  of  being  hot ;  heat. 
2.  Violence  ;  vehemence  ;  fury.        Johnson. 

HOT'PRESS,  V.  a.  \i.  hotpressed  ;  pp.  hot- 
pressing,  iiOTPRESSEi).]  To  press,  as  paper, 
&c.,  between  hot  plates.  Francis. 

HOT'-PRESS-ING,  n.  The  act  of  pressing  be- 
tween hot  metal  plates.  Booth. 

HOT'-SHOOTS,  n.  pi.  A  compound  of  small 
coal,  charcoal,  loam,  and  urine,  made  into  balls 
for  firing.  Craig. 

HOT'-SHORT,  a.    Brittle  when  hot.  —  See  Iron. 
HOT'SPiJR,  n.     1.  A  man  violent,  passionate,  and 

precipitate. 

Some  hotspurs  there  were  that  gave  counsel  to  go  against 

them  with  all  their  forces.  Holland. 

2.  A  kind  of  pea,  of  speedy  growth.  Mortimer. 

HOT'SPUR,  a.  Violent ;  impetuous,  [r.]  Spenser. 

HOT'SPiJRRED  (hSt'spurd),  a.     Vehement ;  rash  ; 

hasty  ;  precipitate.  Peacham. 

HOT'TEN-TOT  (hot'tn-tSt),  n.  {Geog.)  A  savage 
native  of  the  south  of  Africa.  Addison. 

h6t'TEN-t6T-CHER'RY,  n.  {Bot.)  A  shrub 
with  handsome  foliage,'  but  with  inconspicuous 
flowers  ;  Cassine  Maurocenia.  Loudon. 

HOT'-WALL,  n.  (Hort.)  A  wall  for  the  growth 
of  fruit-trees,  built  with  flues  or  other  contriv- 
ances, so  that  it  may  be  heated.  Brande. 

HOT'-WA-T^R,  n.     1.  Heated  water. 

2.  A  state  of  trouble  or  contention.      Roget. 

HOT'— WELL,  w.  {Steam- Engine.)  A  reservoir  for 
receiving  the  warm  water  which  the  air-pump 
draws  on  from  the  condenser.  Ogilvie. 

HOU' DAH,  n.  A  seat  to  be  fixed  on  an  ele- 
phant's or  a  camel's  back  ;  —  written  also  7iow- 
dah.     [East  Indies.]  Mackintosh. 

II  HOUGH  (hSk,  76)  [hok,  S.  W.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  C. ; 
Kof,  E.  Ja. ;  h5k  or  hof,  F.],  n.  [A.  S.  hoh.']  In 
quadrupeds,  the  tarsus,  or  joint  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  tibia ;  —  in  man,  the  ham  or 
poples  ;  —  written  also  hock.  —  See  Hock. 

II  HOUGH  (liok),  V.  a.  1.  To  hamstring  ;  to  dis- 
able by  cutting  the  ham. 

Thou  shalt  hough  their  horses.  Josh.  xi.  6. 

2.  To  cut  with  a  hough,  or  hoe.    Holdsworth. 

HOUGH  (ho,  76),  n.  [Fr.AoMc]  A  hoe.  Stillingfleet. 

II  HOUGH'^R  (h5k'?r,  76),  n.  One  who  houghs  or 
hamstrings.  Swift. 

HOUGH'ITE  (hufit,  76),  w.  {Min.)  Amagnesian 
mineral.  Johnsmi. 

HOU'L^T,  n.    See  HowLET.  Johnson. 

t  HOULT  (holt),  n.     [A.  S.  hoU.']     A  small  wood. 

Or  as  the  wind,  in  hoults  and  shady  groves.  Fair/ax. 

HOUND,  n.     [M.  Goth,  hunds;  A.  S.  hund;  Dut. 
hond  ;  Ger.,  Dan.,  <Sr  Sw.  hund.'] 
.  1.  t  The  generic  name  of  the  dog.    WickUffe. 

2.  A  species  of  dog  used  in  the  chase.    Shak. 

3.  pi.  {Naut.)    Projections  at  the  mast-head 
for  the  trestle-trees  to  rest  upon.  Dana. 

HOUND,  V.  a.  1.  To  set  on,  as  hounds  in  the  chase. 

Hold  good  sword  but  this  day. 
And  bite  hard  where  I  hound  thee.  Beau.  t(  Fl. 

2.  To  hunt ;  to  pursue.     "  If  the  wolves  had 
been  hounded  by  tigers."  L'Estrange. 

HOUND'-FISH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  name  applied  to  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  shark  ;  dog-fish.  Maunder. 

HOl^ND'^'TONGUE  (-tung),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of 
several  varieties  ;  Cynoglossum.     Farm.  Ency. 

HOUND' -TREE,  n.    A  kind  of  tree.     Ainsworth. 

h6up  (h8p),  n.   [L.  upupa.]  The  hoopoo.     Todd. 

HOUR  (iiur),  n.  [Gr.  Sioa  ;  L.  hora  ;  It.  ora ;  Sp. 
hora ;  Nor.  Fr.  eur,  cure ;  Fr.  heure.  —  Ger.  wAr.] 

1.  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  natural  day ; 
the  space  or  time  of  sixty  minutes. 

How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day.  Shak. 

2.  The  time  as  marked  by  the  clock.     "  It 
was  about  the  sixth  hour."  Johfi  iv.  6. 

3.  A  particular  time.     "  The  Ao?<r  of  death." 
Shak.   "  This  present  luckless  hour."    Spenser. 


4.  pi.  {Catholic  Church.)  The  seven  hours  of 
prayer,  or  the  canonical  hours.  Brande. 

5.  pi.  {Myth.)  The  goddesses  of  the  seasons 
and  of  the  hours  of  the  day.  Brande. 

While  universal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance, 
Led  on  the  eternal  Spring.  JUilton. 

To  keep  good  hours,  to  return  to  one's  home  at  sea- 
sonable hours.  "  A  genteel  gentleman  who  kept  gnod 
hours."  .Sddison. 

HOUR'-An-GLE,  n.  {Astron.)  The  angular  dis- 
tance of  a  heavenly  body  east  or  west  of  the 
meridian.  Hind. 

HOUR'-C'IR-CLE,  n.  {Astron.)  Any  great  circle 
of  the  sphere  which  passes  through  the  two 
poles  ;  a  meridian ;  —  so  called  because  the 
hour  of  the  day  is  ascertained  when  that  circle 
is  ascertained  upon  which  the  sun  is  for  the 
time  being.  P.  Cyc. 

HOUR'-GLAsS  (bur'glAs),  n.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  time,  consisting  of  two  bulbs  of  glass 
connected  by  a  narrow  tube,  and  containing  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  sand  to  occupy  an  hour  in 
running  from  one  bulb  to  the  other. 

KOUR'-HAND  (ofir'hSnd),  n.  That  part  of  a  clock 
or  watch  which  points  out  the  hour. 

HOU'RI  [libur'e,  Ja.  Sm.;  Ii6're  or  hou're,  K.], 
n. ;  pi.  HOURiES.  [From  Ar.  Mir  al  oyun,  black- 
eyed.  Brande.]  Among  Mahometans,  a  beau- 
tiful virgin  or  nymph  of  paradise.  Johnson. 

HOUR'-LINE  (oftr'lln),  n.  A  line  that  marks  the 
hour;  hour-circle.  Ash. 

HOUR'LY  (bfir'le),  a.  Happening  every  hour ; 
frequent.     "  Hourly  pleasures."        B.  Jonson. 

HOUR'LY  (bflr'le),  ad.    Every  hour;  frequently. 

HOUR'-PLATE  (bfir'plat),  n.  The  dial-plate  on 
which  the  hours  pointed  out  by  the  hand  of  a 
clock  are  inscribed.  "The  characters  of  the 
hour-plate."  Locke. 

HOUij'A^E,  n.  {Law.)  A  fee  paid  for  keeping 
goods  in  a  house.  Chambers. 

fHOU^'AL,  a.    Domestic.  Cotgrave. 

HOUSE  (hbus),  n. ;  pi.  h60?'e§.  [M.  Goth.,  A.  S., 
Icel.,  <^  Sw.  htis  ;  Dut.  huts ;  Ger.  haus  ;  Dan. 
huus  ;  Nor.  Fr.  haus,  or  houstel.] 

1.  A  covered  or  protected  place,  —  especially 
a  sheltered  place  of  human  abode ;  an  abode  ;  a 
habitation  ;  a  dwelling ;  residence  ;  domicile. 

Houses  are  built  to  live  in,  not  to  look  on;  therefore  let  use 
be  preferred  before  uniformity.  Bacon. 

2.  The  persons  living  in  a  habitation  ;  a 
household ;  a  family. 

One  that  feared  God  with  all  his  house.        Acts  x.  2. 

3.  Manner  of  living  as  respects  provision  for 
the  table.  "  He  kept  a  miserable  house."  Swift. 

4.  A  family  of  ancestors,  descendants,  and 
kindred;  lineage;  race ;r— applied  particularly 
to  a  line  of  sovereigns  and  their  connections. 

A  man  whose  name  was  Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David. 

Luke  i.  27. 
The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face, 
The  fatal  colors  of  our  striving  houses.  Shak. 

5.  The  place  of  a  religious  or  academical  in- 
stitution ;  a  monastery  ;  a  college. 

A  religious  house  in  the  city,  where  now  Constantia  re- 
sided. Addismt. 

6.  A  legislative  body;  as,  "The  House  of 
Commons  "  ;  "  The  House  of  Lords  "  ;  "  The 
House  of  Representatives." 

7.  A  square  on  a  chess-board.  Wright. 

8.  A  place  of  entertainment ;  a  hotel. 

9.  {Astral.)    The  station  of  a  planet  in  the 

heavens. 

Those  who  are  for  the  celestial  houses  worship  the  planets. 

SliUinufleet. 

10.  {Com.)  A  firm  or  private  association  for 
purposes  of  business  ;  as,  "  The  house  of  Bar- 
ing, Brothers,  &  Co." 

House  of  Correction,  a  house  for  confining  and  pun- 
ishing disorderly  persons.  —  House  of  Ond,  a  temple; 
a  church.  "  Let  us  go  up  to  the  house  of  Ood."  Mic. 
iv.  2.  —  To  keep  house,  to  have  a  separate  domestic  es- 
tablishment. 

Syn.  — See  Mansion,  Race,  Tavern,  Tene- 
ment. 

HOU^E,  v.  a.    [A.  S.  husian.]     \i.  housed  ;  pp. 

HOUSING,  HOUSED.] 

1.  To  harbor  ;  to  admit  to  residence. 

i  Palladius  wished  him  to  house  all  the  Hel  Jts.  Sidney 
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2.  To  keep  under  a  roof ;  to  shelter. 

A«  wc  AuwK'  hot-country  ploiita  to  rave  them.  Jiacon. 

3.  To  drive  to  shelter. 

E'en  now  we  hutuetl  him  in  the  abbey  here.  Shak. 

IliiCifE  (hiiflis),  V.  n.  1.  To  take  shelter;  to  keep 
abode ;  tu  reside. 

Graze  where  you  will,  you  (hall  not  houte  with  me.  Shak. 
2.    To  have   an  astrological   station  in  the 
heavens. 

In  fbar  of  thia,  ob«crve  the  iitarry  slgni 

When-  Saturn  AuiMejiautl  where  Ilerniea  joins.  Drj/den. 

IlciOsE'-BOAT,  n.  A  boat  with  a  room,  like  that 
of  a  house.  Todd. 

HoCSE'BOTE,  n.  [A.  S.  hus,  a  house,  and  bote, 
an  allowance  ;  tior.  Ft.  hushote.]  {Law.)  An 
allowance  of  timber  or  wood  for  the  repair  of  a 
house  ;  —  sometimes  applied  to  an  allowance  of 
wood  for  fuel,  though  the  latter  is  more  proper- 
ly called  Jirebote.  Whishaw. 

HoOsE'-BREAK-pR,  n.  A  robber  or  thief  who 
forcibly  enters  a  house  for  unlawful  purposes 
by  daylight.  U Estrange. 

IloOsE'-BREAK-lNG,  n.  The  crime  of  forcibly 
entering  a  house  for  unlawful  purposes  by  day- 
light. —  House-breaking  in  the  night  is  burglary. 
4^ In  the  comtnission  of  burglary,  "the  time 
must  be  by  night,  and  not  by  day  ;  for  in  the  day- 
time there  is  no  burglary."  Blackslone.  —  See  BUR- 
eLARY. 

HoOsE'-CRlCK-eT,  n.  A  cricket  which  infests 
houses.  Crabb. 

H60se'-D5g,  n.    A  dog  kept  to  guard  a  house. 

H6(ySE'Fl)L,  n.    As  much  as  a  house  will  hold. 

HoOsE'noLD,  n.     1.    A  family  living  together. 

She  lookcth  well  to  tiie  ways  of  her  houaehoUl.  I'rov.  xxxi.  27. 

2.  Family  life  j  domestic  management. 

Rich  stuffs  and  ornaments  of  household.  Shak. 

HOOse'HOLD,  a.  Domestic;  relating  or  belong- 
ing to  the  house  ;  home. 

Familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words.         Shak. 

For  nothinK  lovelier  can  be  tbund 
In  woman  than  tu  study  liounehobl  good.  Hilton. 

HOI)se'h6lD-BREAD',  n.  Bread  made  in  the 
family  ;  home-made  bread. 

HoOsE'HOLD-gR,  n.  The  occupier  of  a  house ; 
the  master  of  a  family.  Matt.  xxi.  33. 

UftiySE'HOLD?,  n.jo/.  (Among  Millers.)  The  best 
flour  made  from  red  wheat,  with  a  small  portion 
of  white  wheat  mixed.  Siminonds. 

HfiiySE'HOLD-STUFF',  n.  The  furniture  of  a 
house  ;  utensils  convenient  for  a  family.  Bacon. 

HoOsE'-KEEP-^R,  n.  1.  The  master  or  mistress 
of  a  family  ;  a  householder.  Locke. 

2.  A  woman  or  female   servant  who  has  the 
chief  care  of  a  family.  Swift. 

3.  One  who  lives  much  at  home,     [ii.] 

How  do  you  both?    You  are  manifest  houae-kerpers.  Shak. 

4.  t  One  who  exercises  hospitality ;  one  who 
lives  in  plenty.  Wotton. 

5.  t  A  house-dog.  Shak. 

MOOSE'-KEEP-ING,  n.     1.  f  Hospitality ;  a  lib- 
eral and  plentiful  table.  Shak. 
2.  The  management  of  a  household. 

HoOsE'-KEEP-jNG,  a.  Domestic  ;  useful  to  a 
family.   *'  House-keeping  commodities."  Carew. 

tlloO'SgL,  n.  [M.  Goth,  hunsl;  A.  S.  hxisel,  or 
husl.\     The  holy  eucharist.  Ctimicer. 

tH(Jiy'§5L.  ».  a.  [A.  S.  AM«/iaM.]  To  administer 
the  eucharist  to.  Chaucer. 

HOOse'-LAmb  (-lam),  n.  A  lamb  fed  in  the 
house.  Todd. 

IIOlJsE'LEEK.  n.  [Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of 
several  species,  very  tenacious  of  life  ;  Sempei-- 
rivum.  Loudon. 

IloOsE'LgSS,  a.    Destitute  of  a  house.         Shak. 

noOsE'LINE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  small  cord  made  of 
three  small  yams,  and  used  for  seizings.  Dana. 

t  HoOsE'LING,  a.  Sacramental ;  —  written  also 
housling.  —  See  Horsuxo.  Spenser. 

H(ii)8E'-I,6T,  >».  A  piece  of  land  for  a  house  to 
be  built  upon.  —  See  Lot.  Leicis. 
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H^iiBE'-MklD,  n.  A  female  menial  servant.  Swift. 

HtiOHE'-PAlNT-j^R,  n.    One  who  paints  houses. 

H608E'-Pl<?-(iON  (-pld-JIn),  n.  A  domesticated 
or  tame  pigeon.  Grejory. 

HdOsE'-RAll^^R,  n.  One  who  raises,  or  builds, 
a  house.  Wotton. 

HoOsE'-RfiNT,  n.  Rent  charged  or  paid  for  the 
use  of  a  house.  Jodrell. 

nOCaE'-R66M,  n.  Space  or  room  in  a  house. 
"House-room  that  costs  him  nothing."  Dryden. 

HOI)se'-rOle,  n.  Rule  over  a  house,  or  house- 
hold ;  domestic  rule  or  authority.  Milton. 

HOl^SE  -SfiR-VANT,  n.    A  domestic  servant. 

HOl)SE'  -SNAIL,  n.    A  kind  of  snail. 

HOl)SE-8PAR-ROW,n.  (Omith.)  A  kind  of  spar- 
row; Passer  domesticut.  Yarrell. 

HOOSE'  -SPI-D?R,  n.  A  spider  that  infests  houses. 

HOl>SE'  -STEW-ARD,  n.  A  domestic  employed  in 
the  ca;e  and  management  of  a  family.  Johnson. 

HOOSE'-SVVAL-LOW  (-swBI-lO),  n.  {Omith.)  A 
species  of  swallow.  Pennant. 

HOI)se'.-T6p,  n.    The  top  or  summit  of  a  house. 

HO^SE' -wArM-ING,  n.  1.  Act  of  warming 
a  houte. 

2.  A  feast  or  merry-making  upon  going  into 
a  new  house.  Addison. 

II  HOUSE' WIFE  (hfiz'wtf  or  hiifls'wlf)  [hQz'wIf,  S. 
W.  F.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  huz'zjf,  P.  J.  E.  Ja. ;  hbfts'- 
wlf,  Wr.  Wb.'],  n. 

1.  The  mistress  of  a  family.     *'  The  kind  and 
hearty  housewife  is  dead."    '  Pope. 

2.  A  female'  economist ;  a  huswife.  Addison. 

3.  One  skilled  in  female  business. 

She  made  him  as  good  a  housewife  as  herself.        Addition. 

4.  A  little  case  or  bag,  for  pins,  needles,  scis- 
sors^ thread,  &c.  SheUon. 

Mrs.  TTnwin  begs  me  in  jiarticular  to  thank  you  warmly 
for  the  housewife,  the  very  thing  she  has  just  begun  to  want. 

Vowjier. 

II  HOUSE'WIFE-LY,  a.  Relating  to  domestic 
economy  ;  economical ;  frugal ;  careful ;  thrifty. 
"  Housewifely  skill."  Delany. 

II  HOUSE'WIFE-LY,  ad.  Like  a  housewife  ;  with 
the  economy  of  a  careful  woman.         Sherwood. 

II  HOUSE'WIFE-RY,  n.  Domestic  or  female  busi- 
ness or  economy  ;  management  becoming  the 
mistress  of  a  family. 

St.  Paul  expresses  the  obligation  of  Christian  women  to 
good  housewifery.  JBji.  Taylor. 

HoOsE'WRlGHT  (-rit),  n.  A  builder  of  houses; 
an  architect.  Fotherhy. 

HOUij'ING,  n.  1.  [W.  hws.  —  Nor.  Fr.  houce ;  Fr. 
housse.]  An  ornamental  covering  for  a  horse ; 
a  horse-cloth  ;  a  saddle-cloth.  Warion. 

2.  [See  House.]  t  Houses  collectively. 

Their  lodging  was  in  All  Saints'  parish,  in  the  back  side 
hominy  called  Amsterdam.  Li/'e  <if  A.  Wood. 

3.  (Arch.)  The  space  taken  out  of  one  solid 
to  admit  the  insertion  of  another.  Brande. 

4.  (Naitt.)  A  small  cord  made  of  three  small 
yarns,  and  used  for  seizings ;  a  houseline.  Dana. 

t  h6i)s'LING,  a.  Sacramental,  — alluding  to  the 
marriages  of  antiquity. 

His  own  two  hands,  for  snch  a  turn  most  fit. 

The  houslini/  fire  did  kindle  and  provide.  Spenser. 

t  Hoi)ss,  n.  [Fr.  housse.]  A  saddle-cloth ;  hous- 
ing. Dryden. 

HOVE,  n.  A  disease  of  sheep ;  wind  colic.  Loudon. 

HOVE,  i.  from  heave.    See  Heave. 

t  HO  VE,  V.  n.  To  hover  about ;  to  halt ;  to  loiter ; 
to  linger ;  to  stay  ;  to  remain.  Gower. 

HOV'pL,  n.     [A.  S.  hofel;  hof  a  house.] 

1.  A  shed  or  place  to  protect  cattle,  produce, 
ploughs,  carts,  &c.,  from  the  weather.    Brande. 

2.  A  mean  habitation  ;  a  cottage.  Ray. 

HOV'fL,  V.  a.    To  shelter  in  a  hovel.  Shak. 

H6v'5L-LInG,  n.  A  mode  of  preventing  chim- 
neys from  smoking  by  carrying  up  two  of  the 
sides  least  exposed  to  currents  of  air  higher 
than  the  other  two,  or  by  covering  the  top  and 
leaving  orifices  on  all  the  sides.  Craig. 
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f  HO'VE.N  {-rn),/>.  from  he.are.    Sec  Hratb. 

11  H6v'eR  rhav'«;r,  \V.  J.  F.  Sm.  11.  C.  Wr.  Ken- 
rick,  Elphinaton;  hSv'^r,  N.  P.  E.  Ja.  K.],  r.  h. 
[W.  hojian.]      [i.    uovEBEu;  pp.   uuteui.no, 

HOVEUKl).] 

1.  Tu  hang  fluttering  in  the  air  overhead. 

Great  flight*  of  birds  are  hoitring  mbout  tbe  bridge.  Addinrn. 

2.  To  wander  about  one  place. 

We  see  so  grott  a  prince  at  the  hra<l  of  so  (rral  an  army 
Kovenno  on  the  burden  of  our  eonfWlcratca.  Additom. 

9S-  "  The  firm  Hyllahle  of  ihiH  word  i»  (ironoiinreo 
bv  .Mr.  .'Sheridan,  .Mr.  Hrott,  and  Mr.  Pcrrv  a<>  m  to 
rhyme  with  the  flrnt  of  narrl ;  but  Dr.  Kc'nrick,  Mr. 
Elphinaton,  and  VV.  JohnHton  make  it  rhyme  wilb 
•  lie  (Irnt  of  corer,  liirer,  Uc.  Tile  laHl  i«,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  muMt  agreeable  to  |)ulile  uaage."   H'alker. 

II  Hftv'gR,  n.  A  protection  ;  a  shelter  by  hang- 
ing over,     [a.]  Carew. 

II  H6v'eR-?R,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  hovers. 

II  H6v'eR-GRoCND,  ».  Light  ground.  [Local, 
Eng.]  if«y. 

II  HOv'eR-lNG-LY,  ad.    In  a  hovering  manner. 

HoW,  ad.  [A.  S.  hu ;  Frs.  ho  ;  Dut.  hoe ;  Dan. 
hvor ;  Sw.  hum  ;  Ger.  wie.^ 

1.  In  what  manner ;  as,  "  How  did  he  do  it  ? " 

2.  To  what  extent  or  degree. 

How  much  better  is  It  to  get  wisdom  than  gold  I 

Prov.  xtI.  18. 

3.  From  what  cause ;  for  what  reason. 

How  U  it  thou  hast  found  it  so  quickly  ?        Oen.  zxvH.  10. 

4.  In  what  state  or  condition. 

How  and  with  what  reproach  shall  I  return  I       Dryilru. 
t^  It  is  uwd  interjectionally,  interrogatively,  and 
argunientatively. 

t  HoW'BE,  ad.    Same  as  Howbeit.        Spenser. 

t  HOVV-BE'JT,  ad.  or  conj.  [hnw  be  it.']  Neverthe- 
less ;  notwithstanding ;  however ;  yet.   Hooker. 

HOW'p^H  (hoG'-),  n.  The  body  of  an  Indian 
carriage ;  a  small  pavilion  or  car,  with  trap- 
pings, to  be  fixed  on  the  back  of  an  elephant; 
—  written  also  houdah,  Simmonds. 

HOVV'DY,  n.    A  midwife.  [North  of  Eng.]  Grose. 

HOW'D'-YP  (lioa'd?-y?).  [Contracted  from  How 
do  ye  do .']  In  what  state  is  your  health  ?  How 
do  you  do  ?     [Colloquial.]  Pope. 

HOVV'^L,  n.  A  cooper's  tool  for  smoothing  the 
inside  of  a  cask.  Proctor. 

HOVV-EV'gR,  ad.     [how  and  ever.']    1.  In  what- 
ever manner,  degree,  or  state ;  as,  ••  Howeref 
it  may  be  done  " ;  "  However  wise  he  may  be." 
2.  At  all  events  ;  at  least. 

Our  chief  end  is  to  be  ft-eed  fh>m  all.  if  it  may  be,  hotrrrri 
fh>m  the  greatest,  evils,  and  to  enjoy,  if  it  may  lie,  all  good, 
Aoicet-er  the  chiefest.  Till€>tnm, 

HoW-EVgR,  cojij.  But;  yet;  still;  notwith- 
standing ;  nevertheless. 

Syn.  —  Hover tr,  but,  yet,  still,  noticitMxUnding,  and 
nerrrtJtelrss  arc  termed  in  granimur  adrernattre  cow 
junctions,  because  they  join  sentences  together  which 
stand  more  or  less  in  opposition  to  each  other.  How- 
errr,  still,  and  nevertheless  are  commonly  regarded  aa 
adverlm;  but  in  some  forms  in  which  they  are  u.sed 
they  may  be  more  pruperly  styled  conjunctions  ;  and 
all  these  terms  mav'  be  used  in  the  same  manner, 
though  there  is  a  diflerence  in  their  disjunctive  power ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  sentence,  by  sul«ti- 
tuting  any  one  of  tbe  other  terms  instead  of  kotcerer: 
"  I  do  not  build  my  reasoning  wholly  on  the  case  ol 
persecution  ;  kowerer  [but,  yet,  still,  notttitkstanding, 
■ntvertheUaa]  I  do  not  exclude  it."  Atterb»rii.  —  Si% 
But. 

H6W|TZ,  n.    See  Howitzer. 

H6v^'|T-Z(:R  [hbfi'it-z?r,  K.  Sm.  Wl). :  h8  w|i-»?r, 
Ja.],n.  [Get.  hattbitze.J  A  short  piece  of  ord- 
nance, cither  of  brass,  iron,  or  other  metal,  of 
much  larger  calibre  than  a  cannon  of  the  same 
weight ;  —  used  frequently  as  a  mortar.  Brande. 

HoW'KgR,  n.  (XaiU.)  A  sort  of  Dutch  vessel, 
with  two  masts,  carrying  from  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred tons  :  —  also  a  small  fishing-smack,  used 
on  the  Irish  coasts.  Simmotids. 

HOU'L  (hiifil),  r.  M.      [Gr.  I>i6»»',    L.   m/m/o  ;   It. 

urliire  ;  Sp.  aullar ;  Fr.  hurlrr.  —  A.  S.  gylUin, 

or  giellan  ;    Dut.    htiijler;    Belg.  huglrn;  Ger. 

heulen.]   [i.  HOWLEtJ ;  ;/p.  howling,  HOWLED.] 

1.  To  cry,  as  a  wolf  or  a  dog;  to  yell. 

And  dog*  in  corner*  oet  them  down  to  korL  DrtqUam. 
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2.  To  utter  cries  in  distress.  "  Ye  rich  men, 
weep  and  howl."  James  v.  1. 

3.  To  make  a  loud  noise  resembling  the  cry 
of  animals  ;  to  roar  ;  as,  "  The  wind  howls." 

HoWl,  v.  a.    To  utter  in  a  loud  tone;  to  bawl. 

Go,  tell  thy  horrid  tale 
To  savages,  and  howl  it  out  in  deserts.  i'Atiips. 

HOWL,  n.     1.  The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  a  dog. 
2.  A  mournful  cry  ;  a  cry  of  distress. 

The  rnad  mothers  with  their  howU  confused 

Do  break  the  clouds.  Shal:. 

HbvV'L^T,  7J.  [Ft.  hulotte.]  (Omi^A.)  A  bird  of 
the  owl  kind ;  Strixfammea ;  —  so  called  from  its 
mournful,  howling  voice.  Eng.  Cyc. 

HOVVl'JNG,  n.     1.  The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  a  dog. 

As  when  a  sort  of  wolves  infest  the  nifjht 

With  their  wild  howUngs  at  fair  Cyntlua's  light.       nailer. 

2.  A  loud  noise.  "  A  peal  of  thunder  follows 
with  dreadful  howlings."  Dnjden. 

HoWl'JNG,  p.  a.     1.  Crying  as  a  dog  or  a  wolf. 

2.  Filled  with  howlings  or  with  howling 
beasts.     "  The  howling  wilderness."     Addison. 

HOVV^'QUA,  a.  Noting  a  fine  species  of  tea.  Smart. 
t  HOWSO,  ad.  or  conj.     [Abbreviation  of  howso- 
ever.']    Although;  though.  Daniel. 

HOVV-SO-EV'pR,  ad.  or  conj.  In  wh  it  manner  so- 
ever ;  although ;  however.— See  HowEVEK.iS/taA. 

fHoW^VE,  M.    A  hood.  Chaucer. 

tHOX,  r.  a.  To  hough;  to  hamstring.  "With 
his  sword  he  hoxed  his  horse."  Shak. 

HOY,  n.  [Fr.  heu.]  {Natd.)  A  small  vessel,  usu- 
ally rigged  as  a  sloop,  employed  for  carrying 
passengers  and  goods  from  place  to  place, 
usually  on  the  sea-coast.  Watts. 

HOY  (hbl),  interj.  [Fr.  hiie.]  An  exclamation  or 
call  variously  applied ;  as  begone  !  stop  !  halt ! 

HU-A-NA'C6,  n.  {Zoul.)  The  South  American 
camel ;  llama  ;  alpaca  ;  guanaco.  V.  D.  IJoeven, 

HUB,  n.     1.  The  nave  of  a  wheel ;  hob.  Halliwell. 

2.  A  mark  to  be  thrown  at.  Halliwell. 

3.  The  hilt  or  guard  of  a  weapon.    Hallitoell. 

Up  to  the  hub,  as  far  as  possible,  or  to  the  utmost. 

Forby. 

HUB'BLE-BtJB'BLE,  n.  The  bottom  of  a  hookah 
or  snake-pipe.  Sinimoids. 

HUB'BUB,  n.  [Probably  formed  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  hoop,  or  whoop  ;  —  /wop-hoop,  hoob-hoob, 
hub-hub.     Richardson.'] 

L  A  loud  noise,  as  of  discordant  voices  ;  up- 
roar; clamor.  Addison. 

A  universal  hziblnib  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confused.        Milton. 

2.  Tumult ;  confusion  ;  disorder  ;  riot. 

In  the  hM)ub  of  the  first  day  there  appeared  nobody  of 

'  name  or  reckoning,  but  the  actors  were  really  of  the  dregs  of 

the  people.  Clarendon. 

HUB-BUB-BOO',  n.  A  cry  or  howling,  as  at  an 
Irish  funeral.     [Low.]  Hudibras. 

HUCK,  n.  A  trout  found  in  German  rivers.  Ogilvie. 

llVCK,v.n.  [Ger.  AcJcAer,  a  huckster.]  To  deal  as 
a  huckster ;  to  haggle  ;  to  peddle.  Sp.  Andrews, 

HUCK'.\-bAck,  n.  A  coarse  kind  of  linen  cloth, 
having  the  weft  alternately  crossed,  to  produce 
an  uneven  surface.  Webster's  Doin.  Encg. 

tnCrc'KLE  r-kl),  n.  [Gr.  hocker,  a  hump,  a 
bunch.]     Tne  hip.  Hudibras. 

HUC'KLE-BACKEU  (-bSkt),  a.  Crooked  in  the 
shoulders;  crook-backed;  himip-backed. 

Johnson. 

HtJC'KLE-BfiR-RY,  M.  {Bot.)  A  small  shrub 
which  bears  a  black,  globose,  sweet,  and  eat- 
able berry  ;  black  whortleberry  ;  V^accinium 
resinosum  :  —  the  fruit  of  the  'Vaccinium  resi- 
nosum.  Biyeloto.     Wood. 

j9EJ^  Gray  includes  several  species  of  hiickleberry 
under  the  name  of  Gaylusnacia,  which  he  makes  a 
branch  of  the  f^acciniea  or  whortleberry  family,  as 
}ho  box -leaved  hackle[}erry  (Oaylassacia  brachycrra), 
the  dwarf  huckleberry  IGaylussacia  damosa),a.n(i  the 
black  huckleberry  (^Otylussiicia  resinosa). 

tHUC'KLE-BONE,  w.     The  hip-bone.        Gurton. 

HfJCK'STgR,  »i.  [Dan.  Ad^^;  Svr.  hokare;  Ger. 
hocker.] 

1.  A  retailer  ;  a  pedler ;  a  hawker.        Sicift. 

2.  A  mean  fellow  ;  a  trickster.  Bp.  Hall. 


HUCK'STgR,  V.  n.    To  deal  in  petty  bargains. 

Some  huckstering  fellow  who  follows  that  trade.        Swift. 

t  HUCK'ST^R,  V.  a.     To  expose  to  sale.    Milton. 

HUCK'ST^R-A^E,  n.     The  business  of  a  huck- 
ster,    [h.]    '  Milton. 
HUCK'ST^R-^R,  n.    Same  as  Huckster.   Swift. 

HUCK'STgR-ESS,  n.  A  woman  who  hucksters  ; 
a  female  huckster.  Sherwood. 

HUD, «.  The  husk  or  shell  of  a  nut. [Local.]  Grose. 

HUD'DLE  (hud'dl),  V.  a.  [Ger.  hudcln.]  [i.  hud- 
dled; pp.  HUDDLING,  HUDDLED.] 

1.  t  To  wrap  up  ;  to  moble.  Johnson. 

2.  To  put  on  in  a  hurry,  or  in  disorder. 

Now  all  in  haste  they  huddle  on 
Their  hoods,  their  cloaks,  and  get  tlicni  gone.         Swift. 

3.  To  throw  together  in  confusion. 

Our  adversary  hmldling  several  suppositions  together.  Locke. 

4.  To  perform  in  a  hurry. 

Let  him  forecast  his  work  with  timely  care. 

Which  else  is  huddled  when  the  skies  are  fair.    Dryden. 

HUD'DLE,  V.  n.  To  come  or  press  together  in 
confusion  ;  to  proceed  hurriedly. 

Fools  hmlille  on,  and  always  are  in  haste. 
Act  without  thought,  and  thoughtless  words  they  waste. 

Rowe. 

HUD'DLE,  n.  Crowd  ;  tumult  ;  confusion  ;  dis- 
order. "  A  huddle  of  ideas."  Addison.  "  Na- 
ture doth  nothing  in  a  huddle."    L' Estrange. 

HUD'DLPR,  M.  [Ger.  htidler.]  One  who  huddles  ; 
a  bungler.  Cotgrave. 

HU-DJ-BRAS'TJC,  a.  Being  in  the  style  of  Hudi- 
bras ;  doggerel.  Maunder. 

HUD'SON-ITE,  n.  (Min.')  A  variety  of  pyroxene 
found  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  near  the  Hud- 
son River.  Dana. 

HUE  (hu),  n.  [A.  S.  hiw,  or  hgas  ;  Frs.  hei;  Ger. 
hiel.]     Color  ;  dye  ;  tint. 

Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose.     Milton. 

HUE,  n.  [Fr. //7/e'e.]  A  clamor;  a  shouting;  — 
usually  joined  with  erg.  —  See  Hue-and-ciiy. 

HUE-AND-CRY,  n.  (Law.)  The  outcry  with 
which  felons  were  anciently  pursued,  and  which 
all  who  heard  it  were  bound  to  take  up,  while 
obliged  also  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  Burrill. 

HUED  (hu'ed  or  hud),  a.     Colored,  [r.]   Chaucer. 

HU'5L,  n.   A  mine  ;  a  tin  mine.  [Local.]   Weale. 

HUE'LESS,  a.  Having  no  hue  ;  colorless.  Butler. 

Thin  and  Imeless  as  a  ghost.  Coleridge. 

t  HU'^IR)  n.    One  who  calls  out.  Carew. 

HUFF,  n.  [A.  S.  heofon,  raised  up,  from  hebban, 
to  heave,  to  raise.] 

1.  Swell  of  sudden  anger  or  arrogance. 

Shall  I  fear  an  anger  tliat  lasts  but  a  moment, ...  an  anger 
that  is  but  as  the  spleen  of  a  wasp,  a  short  fester  and  hujfot 
passion  'I  South. 

2.  One  swelled  with  a  sense  of  his  own  im- 
portance ;  a  boaster. 

Shallow-brained  hvjfs  make  atheism  and  contempt  of  re- 
ligion the  sole  badge  and  character  of  wit.  South. 

HUFF,  r.  a.    [i.  huffed  ;  pp.  huffing,  huffed.] 

1.  To  swell ;  to  puff;  to  distend ;  to  dilate. 

In  many  wild  birds,  the  diaphragm  may  easily  be  huffed 
up  with  air.  Grew. 

2.  To  treat  with  insolence  ;  to  hector  ;  to  bul- 
ly. "  You  must  not  presume  to  hu/f  us."  Echard. 

3.  In  che«s,  to  remove  from  the  board,  as  a 
conquered  man  ;  —  in  checkers,  to  remove  from 
the  board,  as  an  adversary's  man  which  has 
neglected  to  take  another  when  opportunity 
offered.  Halliwell. 

HUFF,  V.  n.     1.  To  swell ;  to  puff  up.       Wright. 
2.  To  bluster  ;  to  storm  ;  to  boast ;  to  bounce  ; 
to  swagger. 

Huffing  to  cowards,  fawning  to  the  brave.       Roscommon. 

HUFF,  a.     Angry;  blustering;  huffish.  Gay. 

HUFF'gR,  n.    A  blusterer  ;  a  bully.       Hudibras. 

HUF'FJ-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  huffy; 
arrogance  ;  petulance;  huffishness.  Todd. 

HUF'FISH,  a.  Arrogant;  blustering;  insolent; 
hectoring.     [Colloquial  and  low.]  Johnson. 

HUF'FjSH-LY,  ad.     With  arrogant  petulance. 

HUF'FISH-NESS,  n.      The  quality  of  being  huf- 


fish or  huffy  ;  noisy  bluster ;  ill-humor ;  petu- 
lance ;  arrogance.  Johnson. 

HUF'FLJNG,  n.  A  process  of  ornamenting  gilded 
leather.  Sinunonds. 

HUF'FY,  a.  Being  in  ill-humor  ;  petulant;  blus- 
tering ;  angry ;  huffish.    [Colloquial.]    Palmer. 

HUG,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hegian,  to  hedge.  Skinner. 
—  Sw.   hugna.]      \i.   hugged;   pp.   hugging, 

HUGGED.] 

1.  To  press  close  in  an  embrace  ;  to  embrace ; 
to  clasp ;  to  imbosom. 


He  bewept  my  fortune. 
And  hugged  me  in  his  arms. 


Shak. 


2.  To  cling  to  or  hold  fast ;  to  keep  fondly. 

Age  makes  us  fondly  hug  and  retain  the  pood  things  of  lifb 
■when  we  have  the  least  prospect  of  enjoying  them.  Atteri,vry. 

3.  To  gripe  in  wrestling.  Londoti  Ency. 

4.  To  congratulate;  —  used  with  the  reflec- 
tive pronouns  one's  self,  himself,  yourself,  &c. 

He  hugs  himself  at  the  good  news.  Addison. 

5.  (Naut.)  To  keep  close  to ;  to  go  near  ;  as, 
"  To  AwfjTthe  shore." 

HtJG,  V.  n.    To  lie  close ;  to  cuddle.  Shak. 

HUG,  n.     1.  Close  embrace  ;  clasp.    "  Why  those 

close  hugs  ?  "  Gay. 

2.  A  particular  gripe  in  wrestling  ;  as,  "  The 

Cornish  hug."  Toiler. 

HU^E,  a.    [Old  Fr.  ahoege,  or  ahuque ;  Dut.  hoog.] 

1.  Very  large  in  size;  vast;  bulky;  stupen- 
dous ;  immense  ;  enormous  ;  gigantic. 

This  space  of  earth  is  so  huge  as  that  it  iqiialleth  in  great- 
ness not  only  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa,  but  America.  AUbot. 
There  Icviatlian, 
Hugest  of  living  creatures,  in  the  deep 
Stretched  like  a  promontory,  sleeps  or  swims. 
And  seems  a  moving  l&ud.  Milton. 

2.  Very  great.     "  A  huge  feeder."  Shak, 

Who  secth  not  what  huge  difference  there  was  bctweeii 

them  ?  Jluokcr, 

Uc  received  admonition  always  as  h-uge  kindness.        Fell 

Syn. —  Sec  Enormous. 

HUpE'L-Y,  ad.  Immensely  ;  enormously  ;  greatly. 

HUg^E'NgSS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing huge  ;  enormous  bulk ;  vast  size  or  extent ; 
vastness  ;  enormousncss  ;  immensity. 

All  wondering  at  the  hugeness  of  the  horse.  Surrey's  f'irgil. 

UV'if^-OVS,  a.  Very  great;  vast;  enormous; 
huge.    [Low.]     [r.]  Byrom. 

HUG'fi^R,  n.  One  who  hugs  or  embraces.  Otway. 

t  HUG'e?R,  V.  n.  To  lie  in  ambush  ;  to  lurk.  Hall. 

HUG'eC.R-MUG-GpR,-  n.  [Etymology  uncertain. 
—  "  It  is  written  by  Sir  Thomas  More  hoker- 
moker.  Hoker,  in  Chaucer,  is  peevish,  cross- 
grained,  of  which  mokcr  may  be  only  a  ludi- 
crous reduplication.  Hooke  is  likewise  in  Ger- 
man a  corner,  and  moky  is  in  English  dark." 
Johnson.  —  "  This  expression  is  also  written 
huckermucker.  This  directs  us  to  the  German 
tnucken,  to  mutter,  to  speak  low,  as  the  proba- 
ble etymon  of  part  of  the  word.  To  hugger 
appears  to  have  been  a  cant  term  for  to  lurk 
about,  in  the  sixteenth  century."  Todd.  —  Icel. 
miugg,  secretly.  Jamieson.  —  With  respect  to 
these  derivations  Mr.  Nares  says  he  is  "  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  are  all  erroneous,  and 
that  the  word  was  really  formed  from  Jiug,  or 
hugger,  by  a  common  mode  of  burlesque  redu- 
plication.*']    Secrecy  ;  by-place.    [Low.]  Shak. 

Ilow  they  have  wrought  in  hvggemmgger  to  steal  away 
the  hearts  of  English  subjects.  Bale. 

HUG'G^R-MUG-G^IR,  a.  Clandestine  ;  unfair ; 
poor ;  mean  :  base  ;  —  without  order  ;  disorder- 
ly ;  confused.     [Low  and  local.]  Hollotcay. 

HUG'GLE,  V.  a.     To  hug.  Holland. 

HU'GU5-n6T  (hu'ge-n?5t),  w.  [Ger.  eidgenossen, 
pi.  confederates.  Boiste.]  One  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  France ;  a  French  Protestant  or  Cal- 
vinist.  Dryden. 

tfS'  "  The  origin  of  Huguenots,  as  applied  to  French 
Protestants,  was  already  a  matter  of  doubt  and  dis- 
cussion in  the  lifetime  of  those  who  first  bore  it.  I 
can  hHfdly  doubt  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  eiilnoten. 
Low  German,  for  eidnossen,  confederates."  Trench.— 
"  Some  deduce  it  from  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of 
Tours,  called  Unions,  at  which  these  Protestants  held 
their  first  assemblies  ;—  others,  from  the  words  //i« 
vo.>;  with  which  their  original  protest  commenced.'' 
Dr.  Hook. 
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HO'Gr;^-NQT-T§M  (lia'gif-not-Tzm),  n.  The  pro- 
fession or  priikciplcii  of  u  lluguciiot.  Sherwood, 

\lV'if\,a.   Huge.   " //M/yy  bulk."   [ii.]     Dryden. 

tUUi'SlipR  (liwe'«li?r),  n.  [Fr.  huissier.]  An 
attendant ;  a  door-keeper  ;  an  usher.  B.  Jonaon. 

t  IIIJKE,  n.  [Low  L.  huca;  Old  Fr.  huquc.']  A 
cloak  ;  a  mantle.  Bacon. 

H  U'LANi^,  n.  pi.    Light  cavalry.  —  See  Ulans. 

t  HffLCfl,  n.  A  bunch;  a  bump;ahunch.f7o<^rrtic. 

tHOLCIl'BACKED  (-bakt),  a.  Crooked  in  the 
shoulders ;  crookbacked.  Coti/rave, 

tHOLCH'pD,  a.     Swollen  ;  puffed  up.    Cotgrave. 

uOr.FS'TOJ>r,n.  [Oer.l  (AftM.)  The  secondary 
or  superior  note  lu  a  shake.  Brande. 

IIClK,  n.  [Gr.  bXK&(,  a  ship  which  is  towed; 
a  ship  of  burden.  —  A.  S.  hnle,  a  den,  a  cabin  ; 
Dut.  liidk  ;  Dan.  hoik  ;  Sw.  hulk.] 

1.  A  vessel  of  burden  ;  a  ship. 

IIu  acnt  huge  Au/X-a,  which  did  lilie  inountaina  move.  Stirling, 

2.  The  body  of  a  ship  ;  — applied  at  present 
to  the  body  of  an  old  vessel  laid  by  as  unfit  for 
service. 

Even  the  hu}ks  of  the  ships  that  carried  them  . ,  .  used  to 
be  honored  and  visited  as  sacred  relics.  Vook. 

3.  Any  thing  bulky  and  unwieldy.  Shak. 
T%e  hulks,  old  ships  lyin<!;  in  the  Thames,  England, 

and  serving  as  prisons  for  convicts  previously  to  tlioir 
being  transported.  Craig. 

HlJLK,v.a.  To  exenterate.  "To  hulk  a  hare, 
that  is,  to  take  out  its  viscera."    London  En:y. 

hOlK'V,  a.  Heavy;  large;  unwieldy.  [Collo- 
quial and  local,  Eng.]  Haywood. 

HULL,  n.  [A.  S.  hid,  the  shell  of  a  nut ;  Ger. 
htdle,  a  husk  ;  hulkn,  to  cover.] 

1.  A  husk  or  integument;  cover  of  amit,  &c. 

2.  {Naut.)  The  body  of  a  ship,  exclusive  of 
the  masts,  rigging,  &c. ;  the  hulk. 

Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light.        Drytlcn. 
To  lie  ahull,  to  lie  as  a  hull  only,  or  with  all  the 

sails  furled  and  the  helm  laslied  a-lee.     Dana To 

strike  a  hull,  to  take  in  the  sails  and  lash  the  helm  on 
the  lee  side.     Mar.  Diet, 

HULL,  V.  a.    [i.  HULLED  ;  »/).  HULLING,  HULLED.] 

1.  To  peel  or  strip  off,  as  the  hull  or  husk  of 
any  seed.  Latham. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  fire  into  so  as  to  pierce  the 
hull  of  a  ship.  Chambers. 

HtJLL,  V.  n.     (IVata.)  To  drive  to  and  fro  without 

sails  or  rudder  ;  to  float. 

He  looked  and  saw  the  ark  hull  on  the  flood.       Milton. 
IiOL-LA-BA-l66',  n.   Uproar;  hallabaloo.  —  See 

Hallahaloo.  Gent.  May. 

HOlL'-DoWN,  a.  (N'aut.)  Noting  a  ship  when 
only  the  masts  and  sails  are  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  hull  being  concealed  by  the  convexity 
of  the  sea.  fiimmomls. 

HCl'LY,  a.     Having  hulls  ;  husky.      Ainaworth. 

HU'LQ-IST,  M.    See  Hyloist.  Craig. 

nu-L6TH'e-I§M, n.  See  HYLOTHEiSH.Bt<cAft«an. 

IIUL'V^IR,  n.  The  common  holly  ;  Ilex  aqiii foli- 
um.   "  Save  hulver  and  thorn.  Tusser. 

HUM,  V.  M.     [Diit.  hotnmelen  ;  Ger.  Aumm^n.']    [i. 

HUMMED  ;  pp.  HUMMING,  HUMMED.] 

L  To  make  the  noise  of  bees. 

Thick  OS  the  humming  bees  that  hunt  the  golden  dew. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  make  an  inarticulate  and  buzzing 
sound ;  to  stammer ;  to  hem ;  to  haw. 

The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back,  and  hunv>,  as 
who  should  say,  You '11  rue.  SItak. 

3.  To  pause  in  speaking,  and  force  out  the 
breath  with  a  buzzing  sound.  "  The  man  lay 
humming  and  hawing  a  good  while."  U Estrange. 

4.  To  make  a  low,  dull  noise ;  to  murmur. 

Humming  rivers,  by  his  cabin  creeping, 

Kock  soft  his  slumbering  thoughts  in  quiet  case.  Fletcher. 

5.  To  express  applause  by  a  hum.     [r.] 

When  Bunict  preached,  part  of  his  congregation  hummed 
•0  loudly  and  so  long  that  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it     Juhiuxm. 

tiUM,v.a.     1.  t  To  applaud.     "  Such  [sermons] 

as  are  most  hummed  and  applauded."      Milton. 

2.  To  sing  low ;  to  utter  indistinctly.     "  Hum 

half  a  tune.  Pope. 
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3.  To  cause  to  hum  or  to  make  a  low,  dull 
noise.     "  To  hum  a  top."  Johiuion. 

4.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  deceive.         Johnson. 

hCm,  n.     1.  The  noise  of  bees  or  insects. 

One  of  thrm  Ibeea]  iwakrth,  and  ralscth  all  the  rest  with 
two  or  three  big  hmm  or  buzzes.  Jlullaml. 

2.  A  low,  confused,  or  dull  noise ;  a  murmur. 

Nor  undrlightfiil  is  the  ccaselrs*  hum 

To  him  who  mus«-s  through  the  woo<l«  at  noon.  Thumtim. 

3.  A  pause  in  speaking,  while  the  breath  is 
forced  out  with  a  buzzing  sound  ;  a  hem  ;  haw. 

These  shrugs,  these  hunu  and  haws.  Shak. 

4.  An  expression  of  applause,     [u.] 

There  prevailed  in  those  days  an  indecent  customc  when 

the  prcaclicr  touched  any  fuviirite  topic  in  •  manner  that 

del!ghtc<l  his  audience,  their  approbation  was  expressed  by  a 

loud /iiu/i,  continued  in  proportion  to  their  zeal  or  pleasure. 

Johmum,  Life  qf  :iiirat. 

5.  t  A  strong  liquor.  B.  Jonson. 

6.  A  jest;  a  hoax;  an  imposition.     Johnson. 

7.  The  milt  or  soft  roe  of  a  codfish,  esteemed 
a  delicacy  in  Scotland.  Simmonds. 

HiJM,interj.  A  sound  implying  doubt  and  sus- 
pense. Shak, 

HU'MAN  rhQ'm?in,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
yu'msin,  P.],  a.  [L.  hunianus,  from  homo,  man  ; 
It.  timano  ;  Sp.  humano ;  Fr.  humain.'\ 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  man  ;  as,  "  A 
human  creature  "  ;  "A  human  being." 

2.  Belonging  to  man  or  mankind. 

Death  is  the  privilege  of  hwnan  nature; 

And  life,  without  it,  were  not  worth  our  taking.     Roiee. 

3.  Not  sacred  or  divine;  secular;  profane. 
"  Human  authors."  Brotcne. 

Syn. —  Human  and  Auman«,  though  derived  from 
the  same  word  (L.  Aomo,  Aumanttx),  differ  much  in 
signification.  Human  race,  nature;  a  humane  indi- 
vidual, disposition.  Human  denotes  what  every  man 
is  ;  humane,  what  every  man  ought  to  be. 

tHU'MAN-ATE,  a.  Invested  with  humanity.  "It 
followeth  that  the  bread  is  humanate." Cranmer. 

HU-MANE',  a.  [See  Human.]  1.  f  Belonging  to 
man  ;  human.     "  Humane  reason."       Holland. 

2.  Having  qualities  which  become  a  man  as 
a  social  being ;  kind  ;  civil ;  benevolent ;  tender. 

Love  of  others  . . .  doth  naturally  spread  itself  towards 
many  and  maketh  men  become  humane  and  charitable.  JSacon. 

3.  Suited  to  the  nature  of  man  as  a  social 
being.  "  Christianity,  the  most  compassionate 
and  humane  religion  in  the  world."         Pearce. 

Syn.  —  See  Human. 

HU-MANE'LY,  ad.    In  a  humane  maimer ;  kindly. 

HU-MANE'Ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  hu- 
mane ;  tenderness ;  humanity.  Scott. 

FIU'MAN-I^M,  n.     1.  Polite  learning.        Gordon. 
2.  Human  nature  or  disposition  ;  humanity. 

a  general  disposition  of  mind,  belonging  to  a  man  as  such, 
is  termed  humanism.  Meyer. 

HU'MAN-IST,  n.     [Fr.  humaniste.] 

1.  One  versed  m  the  knowledge  of  humanity 
or  human  nature.  Junius. 

2.  A  student  of,  or  one  versed  in,  polite  learn- 
ing ;  a  philologist ;  a  grammarian.  Brande, 

HU-MAN-1-TA'R|-AN,  a.  Relating  to  humanita- 
rians or  to  humanitarianism.  Ch.  Ob. 

HU-MAN-I-TA'RJ-AN,  n.  One  who  believes  Christ 
to  be  a  mere  man.  Brande. 

HU-MAN-1-TA'RI-AN-I§M,  n.  1.  The  doctrine 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  possessed  of  a  human 
nature  only.  PanopHst, 

2.  Humanity  ;  philiinthropv.  West.  Rev. 

3.  Saint-Simonism  ;  socialism.  Fleming, 
Syn.  —  See  Socialis.m. 

Hy-MAN'l-TA-Ry,  a.  Relating  to  humanity  ;  hu- 
manitarian,    [r.]  N.  Ch.  Repository, 

HU-MAN'I-TY,  m.  [L.  humanitas ;  It.  umanith ; 
Sp.  humamdad ;  Fr.  humattitfl.] 

1.  Human  nature  ;  the  nature  of  man. 

a  rarer  spirit  did  never  steer  humanity.  Shak. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  mankind  ;  human- 
kind.    "  To  teach  all  Awwtrtnifi/."         Glanrille. 

3.  The  qtvalitv  of  being  humane ;  philanthro- 
py ;  kindness  ;  benevolence  ;  tenderness. 

How  ftw,  like  thee.  Inquire  the  wretched  out. 

And  court  the  offloes  oi  sofl  humanityl  Rotet. 

4.  The  knowledge  of  the  learned  lang^uages 
or  the  ancient  classics  ;  philology.     [Scotland.] 
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5.  pi.  Polite  literature,  grammar,  rhetorie, 
and  poetry,  including  the  study  of  the  ancient 
classics.  '•  Polite  literature,  or  the  humauities, 
as  they  are  called."  Jortin. 

Syn.  — 8oe  Benevolencb. 

uC-M\N.\.'/.A'ri(fS,  n.  The  act  of  humanLeing ; 
act  of  civilizing.  Coleridge, 

HU'MAN-iZB,  r.a.    [Fr,  humaniser.]    [{.human- 
ized ;  pp.  HUMANIZING,  HiMA.MZKU.]    To  ren- 
der humane  ;  to  civilize  ;  to  soften. 
It  [Christianity  ]  hath  AumanufW  the  conduct  of  wan.  Palep, 

HU'MAN-iZ-gR,  n.  One  who  humanizes.  Bumey, 

HU-MAN-KLnd',  n.    The  race  of  man  ;  mankind. 
A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  humankind.  Pop*. 

HU 'MAN-LIKE.  a.  Resembling  man  or  the  hu- 
man form ;  human,     [ii.]  Goldimith, 

HU'MAN-LY,  orf.  L  In  a  human  manner ;  after 
the  manner  of  men. 

2.  With  good  nature;  kindly  ;  humanely.[R.] 

Modestly  bold  and  humanly  severe.  I'ope, 

HU-MA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  humatio,  from  hvmtis,  the 
ground.]     Interment,     [r.]  Chambers 

uCm'BIRD,  n.    The  humming-bird.  Browne. 

II  HDM'BLE  (hOm'bl  or  Qm'bl)  [fim'bl,  S.  IV.  P.  J, 
F.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wr. ;  hQra'bl.  E.  Ja.  Wb.],  a.  IL. 
humilis ;  humus,  the  ground  ;  It.  umile ;  Sp.  nu- 
milde ;  Fr.  humble.] 

1.  Having  a  low  estimate  of  one's  self ;  pos- 
sessed of  humility  ;  lowly  ;  subiiiissive  ;  unpre- 
tending ;  not  proud  ;  modest ;  meek. 

She  should  be  humble  who  would  please.  Prior, 

So  humble  in  dust  I  relinquish  my  pride.  Beattie, 

2.  Low ;  not  high ;  not  great. 

A  humble  roof  and  an  obscure  retreat.  relden. 

Syn.  —  Humble,  IokIi/,  mr-ek,  and  modest,  applied  to 
persons,  are  always  used  in  a  good  sense  ;  lor,  in  a 
bad  or  indifTervnt  sense.  A  person  is  humble  from  a 
sense  of  his  inificrfections  ;  loirly  and  meek  from  being 
destitute  of  pride  or  amigance  ;  modest  from  a  low  es- 
timate of  his  own  merits  or  endowments.  HumbU 
temper  or  person  ;  merk  and  lorlp  in  spirit  ;  modest 
demeanor  ;  submissice  disposition  :  —  a  humble  cottage, 
station  ;  low  situation,  birth,  or  condition. 

II  HDM'BLE,  r.  a.  [j.  HUMBLED  ;  pp.  hcmblino, 
HUMIILED.] 

1.  To  make  humble  ;  to  make  submissive ;  to 
make  to  bow  down  with  humility. 

HunMe  yourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God.  that  he 
may  exalt  you  in  due  time.  I  Pet.  v.  tt, 

2.  To  reduce  to  a  low  state  ;  to  abase  ;  to  de- 
grade ;  to  mortify ;  to  crush  ;  to  break  ;  to  subdue. 

We  are  pleased ...  to  see  him  humbled  in  hit  reputation 
who  had  so  far  raised  himself  abpve  us.  Additom. 

3.  t  To  bring  down  from  a  height ;  to  make 
lower ;  to  depress. 

In  process  of  time  the  highest  mountaini  may  be  humbled 
into  valleys.  BaktwiU. 

Syn.  —  See  Abase. 

II  hOm'BLE-BEE,  n.  [Dut.  hommel;  Ger.  hummel.] 

1.  A  large  kind  of  hairy  bee,  of  the  genus 
Bombus  ;  —  called  also  buniblebee.        Eng,  Cye, 

2.  An  herb.  Aimworth, 

II  HUM'BLE-BEE-EAT'fR,  n.  A  fly  that  eats  the 
bumblebee.  Ainsworth, 

II  Hf  M'BLE-MoCtHED  (-mbfttfid), a.  Mild; meek. 
"  You  are  meek  and  humble-mouthed."      Shak. 

II  HOM'BLE-NfiSS,n.  The  state  of  being  humble; 
humility  ;  absence  of  pride.  Sidney, 

II  HUM'BLE-PLA.NT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  sen- 
sitive plant ;  Alimosa  sensitira,  Loudon. 

Il  HCM'BLflR.n.     One  who  humbles  or  subdues. 

HUM'BLE^  (Qra'blz),  n.  pi.  Entrails  of  a  deer.  — 
See  Umbles.  Johnson. 

II  t  HUM'BL^SS,  n.  [Old  Fr.  humblesae.]  Hum- 
bleness ;  humility.  Spenser. 

II  HfTM'BLlNG,  n.  The  act  of  rendering  humble ; 
humiliation  ;  abatement  of  pride.  Milton. 

II  H(TM'BL|NG,p.  a.  Making  humble ;  mortifying. 

II  HUM'BLY,  «</.  Withotit  pride ;  with  humility ; 
modestly ;  submissively. 

HfiM'BOLDT-l-LiTK,  n.  [From  Baron  Humboldi 
and  Gr.  XiOof,  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  found 
in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  and  consisting  chiefly 
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of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime ;  a  variety  of  mel- 
lilite.  Dana. 

HUM'BOLDT-lNE  (hum'boll-in),  n.  {Min.)  A  na- 
tive oxalate  of  iron  ;  oxalite.  Dana. 

HUM'BOLDT-ITE  (liuni'bolt-It),  «.  {Min.)  A  bo- 
rosilicate  of  lime  ;  a  variety  of  datholite.  Dana. 

HUM'BUG,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Ac- 
cording to  H.  r.  Riley,  a  corruption  of  L.  am- 
bages; full  oi  ambages.  Howell.  —  According 
to  F.  Crossley,  from  the  Ir.  words  uim  bog  (pro- 
nounced oom  hug),  soft  copper,  or  worthless 
money.  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  viii.  —  Accord- 
ing to  the  Manual  of  Orthoepy,  "The  word 
humbug  originated  in  London,  being  a  corrup- 
tion of  Hamburg,  on  the  Elbe,  because,  during 
the  continental  wars,  this  city  is  the  nucleus  of 
false  rumors  and  reports."  —  Perhaps  from 
mum,  expressive  of  silence,  and  bug,  a  ghost ; 
a  mum-bug  thus  meaning  a  device  to  frighten 
another  into  silence.     Gent.  Mag.  1858.] 

1.  An  imposition  ;  an  imposture ;  a  hoax  ;  a 
false  alarm  ;  bugbear;  deception.  Fielding,  1751. 

2.  A  person  who  deceives ;  a  cheat.  Halliicell. 

HtjM'B0G,V.a.[j.HUMnUOGED  ;/>;>.  HUMBUGGING, 

HUMBUGGED.]      To  impose  upon;  to  deceive; 
to  cozen  ;  to  swindle.    [Vulgar.]    For.  Qu.  Rev. 

HUM'BUG-fipR,  n.  One  who  humbugs  ;  one  who 
deceives.     [Low.]  Brookes. 

HUM'BlJG-epR-Y,  M.  The  practice  of  imposi- 
tion ;  deception ;  deceit ;  humbug.  [Low.]  Clarke. 

HOm'DRUM,  a.  Dull;  dronish;  stupid.  "I  was 
talking  with  an  old,  humdrum  fellow."  Addison. 

HUM'DRUM,  n.  1.  A  small,  low  cart,  drawn  usu- 
ally by  one  horse.  Halliwell. 

2.  A  dull,  tiresome  person.  Holloioay. 

3.  A  dronish  tone  of  voice.  Jodrell. 

HUM'DRUM,  17.  n.  To  pass  time  in  a  dull  man- 
ner. Swift. 

HU-MECT',  V.  a.    To  humectate,    [n.]    Wiseman. 

HU-MEC'TANT,  a.  [L.  humecto,  humectans,  to 
wet.]  (Med.)  Noting  medicines  which  are  sup- 
posed to  augment  the  fluidity  of  the  hlood.Craig. 

Hl'-MEC'TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  humecto,  humectatus.] 
To  wet ;  to  moisten,     [ii.]  Browne. 

ilU-MpC-TA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  httmectation.']  The 
act  of  wetting  ;  moistening,     [ii.]  Bacon. 

('•HU-MEC'TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  wet  or 
moisten.  Parthcneia  Sacra,  1633. 

HU'M(;-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  humeo,  to  moisten;  hu- 
midus,  moist,  and  fcK'io,  to  make.]  To  make 
moist ;  to  soften  with  water,     [r.]     Goldsmith. 

IIU'M^-RAl,  a.  [Fr.  humeral,  from  L.  humerus, 
the  shoulder.]  Belonging  to  the  shoulder. 
"  The  humeral  arteries.  Sharp. 


UU'ME-R&S,    n. 


The    long, 


[L.]      {Anat.)    1, 
cylindrical  bone  of  the  arm,  situated  between 
the  scapula  and  the  fore-arm ;  os  humeri  or  os 
brachii.  Duiiglison. 

2.  The  most  elevated  part  of  the  arm,  or  the 
shoulder,  including  the  head  of  the  os  humeri, 
the  scapula, 'and  the  clavicle,  united  together  by 
strong  ligaments  and  covered  by  numerous  mus- 
cles. ■  Dunglison. 
HUM'HIJM,  n.  A  kind  of  plain,  coarse,  Indian 
cloth  made  of  cotton.  Craig. 

HU'MJC,  a.  [L.  humus,  the  ground.]  {Chem.) 
Noting  an  acid  obtained  by  treating  vegetable 
mould  with  an  alkali.  Brande. 

t  HU-MJ-CU-BA'TION,  n.  [L.  humi,  on  the  ground, 
and  cubo,  to  lie.]  Act  of  lying  on  the  ground. 
"  Ashes,  tears,  and  humicttbations."  Bramhall. 

IIU'MID,  a.  [L.  humidus;  It.  umido  ;  Sp.  htime- 
do ;  Fr.  humide.'] 

1.  Wet ;  moist ;  damp. 

Now,  when,  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn 

In  Eden  on  the  humid  fTowcrs.  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  water  or  vapor  ;  watery. 

On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impressed  his  beams 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 

When  God  hath  showered  the  earth.  Milton. 

Iiy-MID'l-TY,  n.  [Fr.  humidite.']  The  state  of 
being  humid  or  moist ;  dampness  ;  moisture. 

It  enables  the  animal . .  .  to  preserve  it  [the  eye]  in  a  due 
state  of  humidity  without  shutting  out  the  light.  Paley. 

Syn.  —  See  Moisture. 


HO'MJD-N£sS,  n.  The  state  of  being  humid.  Scott. 

t  HV-MIF'^IR-OUS,  a.    Making  moist.        Blount. 

HU'Ml-FUSE,  a.  [L.  humus,  the  ground,  and 
fundo,fusus,  to  pour.]  {Bot.)  Spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Gray. 

HU'MJI,E,  a.     [L.  humilis.]     Humble,  [u.]    Gay. 

t  HU'M|LE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  humilier.}  To  make 
huj.ble;  to  humble.  Bp.  Fisher. 

HU-MIL'J-ATE,   V.  a.      [i.    HUMILIATED  ;  pp.    HU- 

MiLATiNG,  HUMILIATED.]     [L.  humiUo,  humil- 
iatus.']     To  humble  ;  to  mortify  ;  to  prostrate. 

We  stand  humiliated  rather  than  encouraged.  Dr.  T.  Arnold. 

HU-MiL'J-AT-JNG,  p.  a.  Humbling ;  mortifying ; 
disgracing.  A.  Smith. 

HU-mIL-I-A'TION, n.  [h. humiliatio ;  It.umilia- 
zione ;  Sp.  humillacion ;  Fr.  humiliation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  humbling  or  reducing  to  a  low 
state  or  rank ;  descent  from  greatness. 

The  former  was  a  humiliation  of  Deity,  the  latter  a  humili- 
ation of  manhood.  Hooker. 

2.  The  act  of  abasing  pride,  or  state  of  meek- 
ness ;  mortification. 

The  doctrine  he  [John]  preached  was  humiliation  and  re- 
pentance. Browne. 

Syn.  —  See  Abasement. 

HU-MIe'I-TY,  w.  \1j.  humilitas ;  It.  umilith;S\). 
humilidrid ;  Fr.  humilite.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  humble  ;  lowliness  of 
self-estimation ;  freedom  from  pride  ;  the  oppo- 
site quality  to  pride  ;  modesty  ;  diffidence. 

Humility,  that  low,  sweet  root 

From  which  all  heavenly  virtues  shoot.  Moore. 

Tn  the  Greek  language  there  is  a  word  for  humility,  but 
this  humility  meant  for  the  Greek  (that  is,  with  the  rarest  ex- 
ceptions) meanness  of  spirit.  He  who  brought  in  the  Chris- 
tian grace  of  humility  did,  in  so  doing,  rescue  also  the  word 
which  expressed  it  for  nobler  uses,  and  to  a  higher  dignity, 
than  it  hitherto  had  attained.  'Irench. 

2.  An  act  of  submission. 

With  these  humilities  they  satisfied  the  young  king.    Davies. 

Syn.  —  See  Modesty. 

HU'MJNE,  n.  [L.  humus,  the  ground.]  (Chem.) 
The  peculiar  brown  substance  or  acid  obtained 
from  decayed  vegetable  matter  in  soils,  the  bark 
of  trees,  &c. ;  humic  acid.  Brande. 

HU'MITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  yellow- 
brown  or  colorless  crystals  on  Monte  Somma  ; 
a  variety  of  chondrodite  ;  —  so  named  from  Sir 
Abraham  Hume.  Brande. 

HUM'M^L,  t\  a.  To  separate,  as  the  awns  of  bar- 
ley from  the  kernel.  Farm.  Ency. 

HUM'MgL-LgR,  n.     1.  One  who  hummels. 

2.  An  instrument  for  separating  the  awns  or 
hulls  of  barley  from  the  seed.  Farm.  Ency. 

H&M'M^R,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  hums. 

HUM'MING,  w.     1.  The  noise  made  by  bees.    "A 
humming  through  their  waxen  city."      Dryden. 
2.  Any  noise  resembling  that  made  by  bees. 

The  musical  accents  of  the  Indians,  to  us,  are  but  inartic- 
ulate humminys.  Olanrille. 

HUM'MJNG,  p.  a.  Uttering  a  hum  ;  making  a  dull 
noise  ;  buzzing. 

HUM'M|NG-ALE,  m.     Sprightly  ale.  Dryden. 

HUM'MlNG-BiRD,  n. 

(Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the 

family  Trochilidce,  being 

the   smallest   of    birds, 

very      beautiful,      and 

named   from  the  noise 

it  makes  ; — called  also  ,,        .      ,. 

I        J.  ■    7  Humtning-bii 

humbird.  {Trochiiui  cuMHk). 

HUM'M!NG-Tf)P,  n.     A  hollow  spinning-top;  — 

so  called  from  the  noise  it  makes.      Simmonds, 

HUM'MOCK,  n.  1.  A  little  hill;  a  hillock;  — 
written  also  hommock.  —  See  Hommock. 

Point  Possession  bore  N.N.  E.  about  three  miles' distance, 
and  some  remarkable  hummocks  on  the  north.  Hawkeinvorth, 

2.  A  sheet  of  ice  thrown  up  by  the  pressure 
of  large  fragments  coming  in  contact. Simmonds. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  fertile  and  timbered 
lands  in  Florida. 

The  lands  of  Florida  are  almost  mi  generis,  very  curiously 
distributed,  and  may  be  designated  as  high  hummock,  low 
AuMimocit,  swamp,  savanna,  and  the  different  qualities  of  pine 
land.  High  hummock  is  usually  timbered  with  live  and  other 
oaks,  magnolia,  laurel,  &e.,  and  is  considered  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  land  for  general  purposes.  Low  hummock,  timbered 
with  live  and  water  oak,  is  subject  to  overflow,  but  when 
drained  is  preferred  for  sugar.  De  Bow. 


hCm'MOCK-Y,  a.    Full  of  hummocks.  Scoreshy. 

HUM'MUM§,  n.  pi.  [Per.]  Hot-houses  ;  sweat- 
ing-places or  baths.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

II  HU'MOR  (yu'inor  or  hu'mor)  [yu'nmr,  S.  W.J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  R.  C.  Wr. ;  yflin'ur,  P.  ;  lid'inur,  E.  \Vb. 
Kenrick;  yu'mur  or  liu'niur,  Sm.],  n.  [L.  Azt- 
mor  ;  It.  umore  ;  Sp.  humor  ;  Fr.  humeur.] 

1.  Moisture  ;  —  applied  particularly  to  some 
of  the  fluids  secreted  by  the  tissues  of  the  ani- 
mal body  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  de- 
termine the  temper  of  the  mind. 

The  words  nood-humor,  had-humor,  humorous,  and  the 

like,  rest  altogether  on  a  now  exploded,  but  very  old  and 

widely-extended  theory  of  medicine,  according  to  which 

there  were  four  principal  moistures  or  humors  in  the  natural 

body,  on  the  due  proportion  and  combination  of  which  the 

disposition  alike  of  body  and  of  mind  depended.         Trench. 

The  four  humors  in  man,  according  to  the  old  physicians, 

were  blood,  choler,  phlegm,  and  melancholy.  Trench. 

Believe  not  these  suggestions,  which  proceed 

From  anguish  of  the  mind  and  humors  black, 

That  iniugle  with  the  fancy.  Milton. 

2.  Animal  fluid  in  a  vitiated  state,  tending  to 
eruptive  disease  ;  cutaneous  eruption. 

He  denied  himself  nothing  that  he  had  a  mind  to  eat  or 
drink,  which  gave  him  a  body  full  of  humors.  Temple. 

3.  General  turn  or  temper  of  mind ;  cast  or 
frame  of  mind  ;  disposition. 

Good  humor  may  be  defined  a  habit  of  being  pleased. 

Jlamhi'er. 

4.  Temporary  inclination  ;  bias  ;  mood ;  ca- 
price ;  whim  ;  fancy ;  freak  ;  trick ;  vagary. 

In  private,  men  are  more  bold  in  their  own  humors;  and 
in  consort,  men  are  more  obnoxious  to  others'  humors.  Bacon. 

5.  A  talent  for  kindly  pleasantry  or  jocularity  : 
pleasantry ;  facetiousness  ;  cheerful  wit. 

In  conversation,  humor  is  more  than  wit,  easiness  more 
than  knowledge.  Tcm/ile. 

For  delicacy  of  feeling,  liveliness  of  fancy,  and  exquisite 
humor,  Addison  has  never  been  surpassed.  Graham. 

The  humor  of  Addison  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  more  delieioui 
flavor  than  the  humor  of  either  Swift  or  Voltaire.   Macaulay. 

Comedy  is  the  province  of  humor.  Wit  is  called  in  solely 
as  an  auxiliary;  humor  predominates.  CauiiilieU. 

.Aqueous  humor.  See  AQUEOUS. —  Crystalline  hu- 
mor. See  CRi'STALLINE. —  Vitreous  humor.  See 
Vitreous. 

4fS»  Smart  pronounces  this  word  hu'imir  when  it 
means  moisture,  as  in  a  man's  body,  and  yu'mtfr  iu 
its  other  senses. 

Syn.  —  See  Wit. 
II  HU'MOR  (yu'mor),  v.  a.     \i.  HUMOKED  ;  pp.  HU- 

MOItlNG,  HUMOIIED.] 

1.  To  soothe  by  compliance ;  to  gratify ;  to 
indulge. 

If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 

He  should  not  humor  me.  Shak. 

2.  To  fit  or  suit  the  nature  of;  to  comply  with, 
as  regards  the  peculiarities  of  any  thing. 

To  after  age  thou  shalt  be  writ  the  man 

That  with  smooth  air  couldst  humor  best  our  tongue.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Gratify. 

II  HU'MOR-AL   (yu'mor-9l   or  hu'mor-jl),   a.      [Fr. 
humoral.']    Relating  to  the  humors.    "  Compre- 
hended under  continual  AwMtora/ fevers. "//arrey. 
Humoral  patholosnt,  the  doctrine  that  attributes  all 
diseases  to  the  disordered  stale  of  the  humors  or  fluids. 

II  HU'MOR-AL-I§M,  M.  {Med.)'H.umorism. Caldwell. 

II  HU'MOR-AL-IST,  «.  One  who  adopts  the  hu- 
moral pathology ;  humorist.  Craig. 

II  HU-MO-RTf'JC  (yu-mo-rifik),  a.  [L.  humw  and 
facio,  to  make.]     Producing  humor.  Coleridge. 

II  HU'MOR-ISM  (yu'mor-Izm  or  hO'mor-Izin),  n. 

1.  I'he  disposition  of  a  humorist.     Coleridge. 

2.  {Med.)  The  theory  or  doctrine  that  all  dis- 
eases are  caused  by  the  depraved  state  of  the 
humors.  Dunglison. 

II  HU'MOR-IST  (yu'mor-Tst),  n.     [Fr.  humoriste.] 

1.  One  who  gratifies  his  own  humor  or  fancy  ; 
a  whimsical  person  ;  one  who  has  odd  conceits. 

Many  of  the  rest  were  as  bod  men  as  princes;  humorists, 
rather  than  of  good  humors.  Browne. 

A  nice  humorist,  that  will  not  dress  a  dish,  nor  lay  a  cloth, 
nor  walk  abroad  on  a  Sunday,  and  yet  make  no  conscience 
of  cozening  his  neighbor  on  the  worlc-day,  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  One  who  is  fond  of  jesting  ;  a  wag ;  a  droll- 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  go 
To  turn  an  actor  and  a  humorist. 
Where,  e'er  I  do  resume  my  present  person, 
Wc  hope  to  make  the  circles  of  your  eyes 
Flow  with  distilled  laughter.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  {Med.)  One  who  attributes  all  diseases  to 
a  depraved  state  of  the  humors.         Dwuglison. 

II  HU-MOR-TS'TJO  (yu-mor-Is'tjk),  a.  Relating  to, 
or  like  a  humorist,     [li.]  Colendga- 
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g  nC'MQR-LfeSS,  a.    Without  humor.  Craig. 

II  HU'MOR-OfJS  (ya'nior-iSn),  a.  1.  t  Moist ;  wa- 
tery ;  humid  ;  damp  ;  dank. 

The  humorous  (bgt  deprive  U(  of  hit  light.         Drai/lnn. 

2.  Capricious  ;  irregular ;  whimsical ;  fantas- 
tic ;  fickle ;  odd. 

I  am  known  to  ho  »  humorous  patrician,  . . .  hasty  and 

tindcr-lik(>  upon  too  trivial  motion.  Shiii: 

Rough  ai  a  itomi,  and  humorouf  a<  the  wind.      Drjnlim. 

3.  Jocose;  merry;  jocular;  facetious;  witty. 

Thy  humorour  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly.  Prior. 

II  HU'MQR-OOs-LY  fytt'inor-us-l?),  ad.  1.  Capri- 
ciously ;  whimsically  ;  fantastically. 

Via  rrnolve  raihly,  •ilUly,  or  hiunorousli/,  upon  no  reasona 
that  will  hold.  Calamy. 

2.  Jocosely  ;  merrily ;  facetiously ;  wittily. 

II  HIJ'MQR-OVS-NftSS  (ya'nior-u8-n88),  n.     1.  The 
qiiality  of   being  humorous';    capriciousness ; 
whimsicalness ;  oddness  ;  fickleness.  Good/turn. 
2.  Jocularity  ;  jocoseness ;  sportfulness. 

II  HU'MQR-s6mE  (yQ'mor-sam),  a.  1.  Peevish; 
petulant ;  crusty ;  snappish.  Goodman. 

2.  Odd  ;  capricious  ;  whimsical ;  humorous. 

The  divine  way  of  working  la  not .  .  .  huniorwme,  but  unl- 
fbmi,  and  consonant  to  the  laws  of  exactcat  wisdom.  Otorti'iWc. 

||HU'MQR-s6mE-LY  (yO'inor-sum-I?),  ad.  Pee- 
vishly; petulantly;  snappishly.  Goodman. 

HUMP,  n.     [L.  umbo,  any  convex  elevation.]     A 

firotuberance  formed  by  a  crooked  back.     "  It 
the  dromedary]  has  one  hump."         Eng.  Cyc. 
Obaerving  advancing  towards  the  heap  with  a  larger  cargo 
than  ordinary  upon  his  buck,  I  found,  upon  hla  near  ap- 
proach, that  it  was  only  a  natural  hump.  Spectator, 

IIOmp'bAck,  n.    1.  A  crooked  back.  Toiler. 

2.  One  who  has  a  crooked  back.  Smart. 

hOmp'-BAcKED  (-b&kt),  a.     Hunch-backed. 

Richard  III.  was  of  small  stature,  hump-bacletl ,  &c.  Hume. 

Hf/MPED  (liiiinp'ed  or  liunipt),  a.  Having  a  hump 
or  protuberance  on  the  back.  Goldsmith. 

HUM'STRUM,  n.   A  musical  instrument.  Boswell. 

HU'MU-LtNE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  narcotic  principle 
of  the  hop.  Smart. 

IIU'MU-Liys,  n.  [L.  humus,  fresh  earth,  — in 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  hop  grows  only  in 
rich  soils.  Loudon.']  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ; 
the  hop.  Lotidon. 

HU'Mys,  n.  [L.,  grmindl  A  brown,  pulveru- 
lent, fertilizing  substance  found  in  soils  and  re- 
sulting from  the  decay  of  organic  matter.  Mulder. 

HUN,  n. ;  pi.  HOn§.  [L.  Ilunni.]  A  barbarous 
people  or  Scythia,  wno,  after  subduing  Panno- 
nia,  gave  to  it  the  present  name  of  Hungary. 

hOncH,  n.  1.  [Ger. husch.']  A  blow;  a  punch; 
a  push  ;  a  shove ;  a  jostle.  Serenius. 

2.  [Ger.  hocker.']  A  hump  ;  abunch.  Johnson. 

3.  A  piece  or  slice,  as  of  bread ;  a  hunk.  Grose. 

HOnch,  v.  a.    [i.   HUNCHED ;  pp.   hunching, 

HUNCHED.] 

1.  To  punch  with  the  fist  or  elbow ;  to  push 
about ;  to  jostle ;  to  shove. 

Jack's  friends  began  to  hunch  and  push  one  another. 

Arbuthnof. 

2.  To  crook,  as  the  back.  "  The  back  is  quite 
hunched."  Pennant. 

hCnch'bAck,  n.    A  humpback.  Smart. 

HfjNCH '-BACKED  (hunsh'bakt),  a.  Having  a 
crooked  back  ;  hump-backed.  Dryden. 

HOn'DRPD  [hiin'dr?d,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
h&n'dred  or  hiiii'durd,  IF".;  Iiuii'durd,  S.],  a.  [M. 
Goth,  hund,  or  hunda ;  A.  S.  himd  ;  Dut.  hon- 
derd;  Ger  hundert.]  Noting  the  product  of  ten 
multiplied  by  ten  ;  as,  "  A  hundred  years." 

HON'DRPD,  n.     1.  The  product  of  ten  multiplied 
by  ten,  or  the  number  expressed  by  a  unit  fol- 
lowed by  two  ciphers  (100).     "  Hundreds  of  pro- 
portions." Locke. 
2.  A  division  of  a  county ;  a  district. 

As  ten  (itmiliea  of  freeholders  made  up  a  town  or  tithing, 
(O  ten  tithings  romp<i!ie<l  a  superior  division  called  ahmitlretl, 
as  consisting  often  times  ten  families.  JSlnckstone. 

Chiltern  hundreds.     See  CllILTERN. 

HON'DReO-COURT,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  larger 
court-baron,  being  held  for  all  the  inhabitants 


of  a  particular  hundred  instead  of  a  manor  ;  — 
a  court  of  record.  Whishatc. 

HUN'DR^D-gR,  >  „.       [Low    L.    hwufredariiu.] 

nrjN'nugD-OR,  i  (Law.)  One  of  a  jury  dwelling 

in  the  hundred ;  —  a  bailiff  of  a  hundred.  Cowcll. 

hOn'DR(;D— FOLD,  n.   A  hundred  times  as  much. 

HON'DR^DTH,  a.    The  ordinal  of  a  hundred. 

HON'DRgD-WEIGHT  (-wiit),  n.  The  avoirdupois 
weight  of  112  pounds,  or  of  100  pounds  subdi- 
vided into  four  quarters,  each  containing  28 
pounds,  or  25  pounds. 

iri$-The  liundred  weight,  according  to  the  Btand- 
ard:<  of  both  the  Enfclinh  and  the  U.  S.  Kovernnientii, 
coiislHtR  of  112  (Kiundg  avolrdiipoig,  hut  by  the  laws  of 
most  of  the  statoK  and  roniiiion  practice  at  the  present 
time,  the  hundred  weight  conMists  of  100  pounds  avoir- 
dupois.   McCtUloch.     Orttnlenf. 

HCNG,  i.  &  p.  from  hang.    See  Hano. 

HVN-GA'RJ-AN,  rt.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  Hungary, 
or  to  its  inhabitants. 

hDN'OA-RV-WA'TPR,  ti.  A  distilled  water  first 
made  for  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  prepared 
from  the  tops  of  rosemary  flowers  with  some 
spirits  of  wine.  Simmonds. 

HfiNG'-BEEF,n.  Dried  beef ;  jerked-beef.  Clarke. 

HUN'CPR  (hiing'g?r,  82),  n.  [A.  S.  hunger  ;  Dut. 
<St  Frs.  honger ;  Dan.  if  Sw.  hunaer ;  Icel.  hungr.'\ 

1.  An  uneasy  sensation  in  the  stomach  aris- 
ing from  want  of  food  ;  pain  felt  from  fasting ; 
a  craving  appetite. 

Hunger  is  only  a  warning  of  the  vessels  being  in  such  a 
state  of  vacuity  as  to  require  a  fVesh  supply.  Arbuthnol. 

2.  Any  violent  desire. 

For  hunger  of  my  gold  I  die.  Dryden. 

HfTN'ejIR  (hfing'|?r),  v.  n.  \i.  HUNOEEED ;  pp. 
hungering,  hungered] 

1.  To  feel  the  pain  of  hunger. 

As  he  returned  to  the  city  he  hungered.       Matt.  xxi.  18. 

2.  To  desire  something  eagerly  ;  to  long. 


The  metaphors  of  hungering  and  thirsting  after  virtue 
and  knowledge,  and  of  eating  and  drinking  them, . . .  have 
been  common  in  all  writers,  sacred  and  p-oiane.  Jortin. 


HUN'G^R  (hung'ger),  r.  a.  To  famish;  to  starve. 
[Rare  or  local.]  Todd. 

HUN'GgR-BIT,  a.    Hunger-bitten.  Milton. 

HfJN'GER-BlT-TEN  (liQng'fer-blt-tn),  a.  Pained 
with  hunger.  Job  xviii.  12. 

HUN'GpR-CURE,  n.  (Med.)  Cure  by  fasting;  a 
mode  of  curing  diseases  by  the  greatest  possible 
abstinence  of  food;  limotherapeia.    Dunglison. 

HUN'G^RED,  a.  Hungrj'.  — SceHuNOKED.ilfifton. 

HCrN'fl5R-LY(hung'|?r-l?),a.  Hungry,  [r.]  Shak. 

HUN'e^R-LY,  ad.    Hungrily,    [r.]  Shak. 

HtJN'spR— RCT,  n.  A  disease  in  sheep  caused  by 
poor  living.  farm.  Ency. 

tHUN'e^R-STARVE,  r.  a.    To  famish.    Iluloet. 

HlJN'egR-STARVED  (-starvd),  a.  Starved  with 
hunger;  pinched  by  want  of  food.  Shak. 

t  HDN'OR^D  (hung'gerd),  a.  Hungry.  "He  was 
afterward  an  hungred."  Matt.  iv.  2. 

HON'i6RI-LY  (hOng'gre-l?),  ad.    "With  hunger. 

When  on  harsh  acorns  hungrily  they  fed.  Dryden. 

H&N'eRY  (hiing'pr?),  rt.  1.  Feeling  pain  from 
want  of  food;  pained  with  hunger;  famishing. 
"  Like  a  hungry  lion."  Shafc. 

2.  Not  fertile ;  not  prolific  ;  unfruitful.  "  The 
most  huiufry  soil."  Smalridge. 

3.  Indicating  hunger,  or  a  craving  like  hunger. 

Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look.  Shot. 

HUNK,  n.  A  large  piece  or  slice ;  a  lump  ;  a  hunch. 

"  A  great  hunk  of  bread  and  cheese."   Baii/ett. 

;^~  Colloquial  and  vulgar,  U.  S. ;  provincial,  Eng. 

HUNK' PR  (hung'k?r),  n.     One  of  a  political  party. 

The  democratic  porty  in  the  State  of  New  York  were  di- 
vided, a  few  years  since,  into  two  factions,  one  termed  hunt- 
er*, or  old  hunkers,  the  other  barnburners.  Bartlelt. 

HfJNKS,  n.  sir^g.  [Icel.  hunskur,  sordid.]  A 
covetous,  sordid  wretch ;  a  miser ;  a  curmud- 
geon. "Shall  match  the  veriest  hunks."  Young. 

hOnT,   v.  a.     [A.  S.  huntian.l     [i.  hunted;  pp. 

HUNTING,  HUNTED.] 


1.  To  cha«e  for  sport ;  as,  "  To  hunt  deer." 

2.  To  pursue  ;  to  follow  close. 

Evil  shall  Arm/  the  violent  a.an  to  overthrow  him.  Pt.  exV.  IL 

3.  To  search  for ;  to  seek  or  look  for.  "  I  do 
hunt  out  a  probability."  Spenser 

4.  To  direct  or  manage  in  the  chase.  "  lie 
hunts  a  pack  of  dogs  better  than  any."  Addison. 

HCnT,  v.  n.     1.  To  follow  the  chase. 

£sau  went  to  tlie  Add  to  hunt  for  vrniaun.      (Sen.  xx\  U.  S. 
2.  To  search  ;  to  seek  ;  —  with  /or. 

Tliose  who  have  givi'ii  Ihenisrlvrr  up  to  a  party,  and  only 
huntjor  what  may  favor  and  support  thu  tenet*  or  it.    Loelr. 

OCnT,  n.     1.  t  A  huntsman.  Chaueer. 

2.  f  A  pack  of  hounds.  Dryden. 

3.  A  chase  or  pursuit ;  a  hunting. 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  mom  is  bright  and  gray.        8kak. 

4.  The  portion  of  country  hunted  with 
hounds.  Simmonds. 

t  HCfNT'-CeONT-|:R,  n.  A  dog  that  runs  back 
or  counter  on  the  scent ;  a  worthless  dog  :  —  a 
blunderer.     "  You  hunt-counter,  hence."  Shak. 

HONT'CR,  n.     [A.  S.  hunta.] 

1.  One  that  hunts  or  chases  ;  one  who  prac- 
tises hunting  ;  a  huntsman.  "  Nimrotl  the 
mighty  hunter."  Gen.  x.  9. 

2.  A  dog  that  scents  game.  Shak. 

3.  A  hunting-horse.  Johiuon. 

HC'NT'gR-CREW  (-krd),  n.  A  set  of  sportsmen ; 
a  hunter-troop  ;  a  hunter-train.  Somertilte. 

hOnt'^R-TRAIN,  n.  A  b.ind  of  sportsmen ;  a 
hunter-crew ;  a  hunter-troop.  Somertilte. 

HUNT'5R-Tr66p,  n.  A  band  of  sporUmen  ;  a 
hunter-crew  ;  a  hunter-train.  i'o/w. 

hCnt'ING,  n.  [A.  S.  htmtung.^  The  diversion 
of  the  chase  ;  the  hunt. 

Hunlinq  and  Ashing,  the  most  important  employment*  nf 
mankind  in  the  rude  state  of  society.  Ailant  Smith. 

hCnt'1NG-C6g,  m.  (Mech.)  One  more  cog  in 
the  larger  of  two  geared-wheels  than  would  be 
required  to  establish  an  exact  relative  ratio  *;«- 
tween  the  number  of  cogs  in  this  wheel  and  that 
in  the  smaller. 

49-  This  is  added  in  order  that  the  same  cog  of  one 
wheel  may  not  always  meet  the  eame  cog  of  the  other, 
and  thus  produce  inequality  of  wear.    Fivtuii. 

hCnt'JNG-HORN,  n.  A  bugle ;  a  horn  used  in 
hunting.     "  Hunting-horn  and  pole."         Prior. 

HtJNT'ING-HORSE,  n.  A  horse  used  in  hunting; 
a  hunter.  Spectator. 

HCnt'ING-MATCH,  n.  A  match  or  contest  in  a 
chase  of  animals.  Dryden. 

hOnT'ING-SEAT,  n.  A  temporary  residence  for 
hunting  or  for  sportsmen.  Gray's  Letters. 

H&NT'R^SS,  n.     Awoman  that  follows  the  chase. 

hCNTS'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  HUNTSMEN.    1.  A  hunter. 

Like  a*  a  huntsman,  after  weary  chase,  Sfieiuer. 

2.  The  servant  whose  office  it  is  to  manage 

the  chase.  L' Estrange. 

HCNTS'MAN-SHIp,  n.  The  art  of  hunting,  or 
skill  in  hunting.  Donne. 

t  hOnts'-Cp,   n.    A  tune   formerly  played  to 

wake  the  hunters.  Shak. 

Time  plays  the  hunt»-ttp  to  thy  sleepy  head.       VmtHom. 

HONT'-THP-SLTp'P^R,  n.  A  well-known  Eng- 
lish game.  HoUoicay. 

HUR'DEN  f-dn),  n.  A  strong,  coarse  cloth ;  called 
also  harden  :  —  hemp.  [iXcal,  Eng.]  Halliteell. 

HiJR'DLE,  n.  [\.  S.  hyrdel,  or  hyrdi ;  Dut.  horde; 
Ger.  hurde ;  Old  Ger.  hirten,  to  protect.] 

1.  A  kind  of  wicker-work  ;  a  texture  of  sticks 
woven  together;  a  crate.  Dryden. 

2.  A  frame  of  wood  or  of  iron  used  for  gates, 
fences,  &c.  London  Ency. 

3.  A  sort  of  sledge  on  which  criminals  were 
dra^vn  to  execution. 

A  sletlge  hurdle  is  allowed  to  preaerve  the  ofltrnder  from 
the  extreme  torment  «t  being  dragged  on  the  j|n>und  o( 
pavement.  ShetstomA 

4.  (Fort.)  A  structure  of  pickets  interwoven 
with  twigs,  serving  to  render  batteries  firm,  to 
protect  workmen  in  the  trenches,  &c.  Campbell 

HCR'DLE,  r.  n.  [«.  HURDtED;;>p.  hurdling. 
HURDLED.]  To  hedge,  cover,  or  close  with  hur- 
dles.    "  In  hurdled  cotes."  Milton, 
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HiJRDf,  n.  pi.  The  refuse  of  flax;  tow;  hards. 
—  See  Hakds.  Aimworth. 

HiJR'DY— GiJR'OY,  w.  A  musical  instrument  the 
tones'of  which" are  produced  by  the  friction  of 
a  wheel,  and  regulated  by  the  action  of  the  fin- 


gers. 


Moore. 


HU'REAU-LITE  (hu'ro-llt),  n.  {Min.)  A  phos- 
phate of  iron  and  manganese  found  near  Li- 
moges, in  the  commune  of  Hureaux.         Dana. 

HU-Rl'NA,  n.  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid  obtained  from 
the  sand-box  tree  {Uura  crepitans)  of  South 
America.  Oyilvie. 

HUR-KA'RU,  or  HUR-KA-R6d',n.  A  Hindoo 
errand-boy  or  messenger.  Malcom. 

HiJRL.t'.a.    ft.  HURLED  ;  pp.  hurling,  hurled.] 

1.  [Su.  Goth,  hurra,  to  turn  round  rapidly. 
Todd.— See  Whirl.]  To  throw  with  violence  ; 
to  drive  impetuously  ;  to  cast ;  to  fling. 

They  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in  hurling 
stones.  1  Chroii.  xu.  2. 

2.  \Yt.  hurler.']  fTo  utter  with  vehemence. 

Highly  they  rageii  against  the  Highest, 
Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  heaven.        Milton. 

HURL,  V.  n.     1.    To  move  rapidly  ;  to  whirl. 

The  very  streams  look  languid  trora  afiir. 

Or  through  the  unsheltered  glade  impatient  seem 

To  hurl  into  the  covert  of  the  grove.  Thomson. 

2.  To  play  a  kind  of  game  with  a  ball.  Carew. 
HURL,  n,    1.  The  act  of  casting ;  a  throw ;  a  cast. 

Mountain  on  mountain  thrown 
With  threatening  hwl.  Congreve. 

2.  Tumult ;  riot ;  commotion. 

After  this  hurl  the  king  was  fain  to  flee.         ilir.  for  Ma-g. 

HORL'bAT,  »i.  An  old  kind  of  weapon  ;  a  weapon 
whirled  rapidly  round ;  whirlbat.       Ainsworth. 

HiJRL'BONE,  n.  A  bone  near  the  middle  of  the 
buttock  of  a  horse.  Crabb. 

HiJRL'pR,  n.     1.  One  who  throws  or  hurls. 

2.  One  who  plays  at  hurling.  Careio. 

3.  One  employed  in  carrying  stone,  peats, 
&c.,  on  a  wheelbarrow.  [Scotland.]    Simmonds. 

HiJRL'JNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  throwing. 

2.  A  kind  of  game  played  with  a  ball.  Ec.  Rev. 

HiJRL'JNG-GREEN,  n.   A  green  or  place  for  hurl- 
ing. Averall. 
t  HiJRL'WlND,  w.     A  whirlwind.  Sandys. 

tllUR'LV,  n.  [Fr.  Aj<rfer,  to  howl.]  A  tumult; 
a  hurly-burly. 

Winds  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 

That  with  the  hurly  death  itself  awakes.  Shak. 

IliJR'LY-BUR'LV,  n.  [Fr.  hurlu-berlu ;  incon- 
siderately, bluntly. ]  Tumult ;  commotion ;  bus- 
tle ;  turmoil.     [Colloquial.] 

These  terrible  commotions  and  hurly-burly  foreshow  the 

end  of  the  world.  Utlal. 

Then  what  a  Aurty-fturiy!  what  a  crowding!  Burke. 

HUR'LY-BUR'LY,  a.  Tumultuous;  bustling. 
"  Hurly-burly  innovation."  Shak. 

HU'RON-ITE,  w.  {Min.)  A  yellomsh-green  min- 
eraf  found  near  Lake  Huron.  Dana. 

hOrr,  v.  n.  To  make  a  trilling  or  jarring  sound, 
as  the  letter  r. 

R  is  the  dog's  letter,  and  hurreth  in  the  sound.    B.  Jonson. 

hOR-RAH'  (hii-r'4'),  interj.  [Goth,  hurra,  to  agi- 
tate;  Sw.  hurra!\  An  exclamation  noting  joy, 
triumph,  applause,  or  encouragement ;  huzza. 

Hf)R'Rl-CANE,  n.  [It.  oragano;  Sp.  huracan; 
Fr.  oitragan.']  A  violent  storm  of  wind,  gener- 
ally accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
distinguished  from  every  other  kind  of  tempest 
by  the  vehemence  of  the  wind,  and  the  sudden 
changes  to  which  it  is  subjected  ;  a  violent  tem- 
pest, a  tornado. 

fTnrrirnne-deck,  the  upper  deck  of  a  steam-boat. 
Syn.  — See  Wind. 

t  HDR-RI-CA'n6,  n.    A  hurricane. 

Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks; 

Your  cataracts  and  hvmcanoes  spout.  Shak. 

hOr'RIED,  p.  a.  Hastened;  urged  on;  done  in 
a  hurry.     "  Hurried  meeting."  Milton. 

FIUR'RIED-LY,  ad.  In  a  hurried  manner ;  pre- 
cipitately ;  liastily.  West.  Rev. 

HUR'RIED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  hurried ; 
precipitancy ;  haste.  Scott. 


hOr'RJ-^R,  n.    1.  One  who  hurries  ;  a  disturber. 

Mars,  that  horrid  hurrier  of  men.  Chapman. 

2.  One  who  draws  a  wagon  in  a  coal  mine. 

HUR'RY,  V.  a.  [Goth,  horra,  hurra,  or  hyra,  to 
agitate,  to  drive  ;  A.  S.  hergian ;  Ger.  heren,  to 
harass.  —  See  Harry,  Harass.]    [t.  hurried  ; 

pp.  HURRYING,  HURRIED.] 

1.  To  put  into  precipitation  or  confusion ;  to 
precipitate  ;  to  drive  confusedly  ;  to  hasten. 

stay  these  sudden  gusts  of  passion 

That  A«)Tj(  you  away.  Rowc. 

2.  {Mining.)  To  draw  a  corve  or  wagon  in 
coal  mines.     [Local,  Eng.]  Clarke. 

HUR'RY,  "•  "•    "^o  move  or  act  with  precipitation. 

Did  you  but  know  what  joys  your  way  attend. 

You  would  not  hm-ry  to  your  journey  s  end.       Dryden. 

HUR'RY,  n.  A  driving  forward ;  confused  haste  ; 
precipitation  ;  tumult ;  commotion. 

No  two  things  differ  more  than  hurry  and  despatch.   Hurry 
is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind,  despatch  of  a  strong  one.  Coltou. 
Syn.  — See  Haste. 

HUR'RY-SKUR'RY,  n.  Fluttering  haste;  great 
confusion.     [Colloquial.]  Forby. 

HUR'RY-SKUR'RY,  ad.  In  a  bustle;  with  tu- 
mult ;  hurriedly  and  confusedly.  Gray. 

HURST,  n.  [A.  S.  hyrstan,  to  adorn.  Tooke. — 
Low  L.  hursta.  Du  Cange.  —  Ger.  horst,  a  heap, 
a  cluster.]  A  knoll  covered  with  trees ;  a 
grove.     [Obsolete  or  local.] 

From  each  rising  humt^ 
Where  many  a  goodly  oak  had  carefully  been  nnrscA.Drayton. 

HURT,  v.-  a.  [A.  S.  hyrt,  wounded  ;  It.  urtare, 
to  hit;  Fr.  heurter,  to  strike.]     \i.  hurt;  pp. 

HURTING,  HURT.] 

1.  To  harm ;  to  injure  ;  to  damage  ;  to  impair. 

It  was  commanded  to  them  that  they  should  not  hurt  the 
grass  of  the  earth.  Her.  ix.  4,  Wickliffe's  Trans. 

2.  To  pain  by  some  bodily  harm ;  to  give 
pain  to ;  to  wound.  "  I  strike  it  and  it  hurts 
my  hand."  Shak. 

3.  To  grieve ;  to  chafe  ;  to  fret ;  to  annoy. 
"  To  hurt  one's  feelings."  Roget. 

HURT,  n.     1.  Harm  ;  injury  ;  damage  ;  detriment. 

"  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  hurt."     Gen.  iv.  23. 

2.  A  wound;  a  bruise.     "  He  received  seven 

hurts  in  the  body."  Shak. 

Syn.—  See  Injury. 

HUR'TEL  (hUr'tl),  n.  A  horse.  [Scotland.]  Wright. 

HURT'pR,  M.     1.  One  who  hurts  or  harms. 

2.  A  flatted  irop  fixed  against  the  body  of  an 
axletree.  Crabb. 

3.  {Fort.)  A  piece  of  square  timber  laid  at 
the  end  of  the  gun  platform  nearest  to  the  par- 
apet, to  prevent  the  wheels  from  injuring  the 
interior  slope  ;  hurtoir.       Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

HURT'Et^L,  a.  Causing  injury;  mischievous; 
pernicious  ;  injurious  ;  noxious  ;  baneful ;  det- 
rimental ;  deleterious  ;  prejudicial ;  harmful ; 
disadvantageous. 

Among  all  kinds  of  contention,  none  is  more  hurtful  than 
is  contention  in  matters  of  religion.  Homilies. 

Syn.  —  See  Noxious. 

HURT'FUL-LY,  ad.  Mischievously  ;  perniciously. 

HiJRT'FiyL-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  hurtful; 
mischievousness ;  perniciousness.       Sherwood. 

HUR'TLE  (liUr'tl),  f.  M.  [Dim.  of  Awr^  Skinner. 
—  See  Hurt.]     [i.  hurtled  ;  ;)/9.  hurtling, 

HURTLED.] 

1.  To  clash ;  to  skirmish ;  to  run  against 
any  thing ;  to  jostle. 

They  drew  out  their  swords,  and  hurtled  together  with 
violence.  Hift.  of  Prince  Arthur. 

Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower 
Hurtles  in  the  dark'ened  air.  Gray. 

2.  To  turn  about  quickly ;  to  wheel  round. 

Or  hurtle  round  in  warlike  gyre.  Spenser. 

HUR'TLE,  V.  a.     1.  To  push  with  violence. 

And  he  him  hxtrtleth,  with  his  horse  adown.         Chaucer. 

2.  To  whirl  round ;  to  brandish.  Spenser. 

HUR'TLE(hUr'tl),w.  Ahorse.  [Scotland.]  Wright. 

HiJR'TLE-BER-RY  (hur'tl-ber-e),  n.  [A.  S.  heorot- 
berg,  bilberry.]"  {Bot.)  A  shrub  and  its  fruit; 
huckleberry;  whortleberry.  — See  Huckleber- 
ry, and  "Whortleberry.  Pilkington. 

HiJRT'LpSS,  a.     1.  Innocent;  harmless;  innox- 
ious; doing  no  harm.  "  HtirtlesshXows.''  Dryden. 
2.  Receiving  no  hurt  or  injury.  johnson. 


HURT'L?SS-Ly,  ad.    Without  hurt  or  narm. 

HiJRT'LpSS-NESS,  n.  Freedom  from  any  pern'- 
cious  quality  ;  innoxiousness. 

HUR'TOIR  (-twbr),  w.  {Fort.)  A  hnrter. Camphelt. 

HUiJ'B.AND  (huz'bsnd),  n.  [Su.  Goth.  bo7ide,  the 
head  of  a  family  ;  A.  S.  hus-bond:i ;  /;««,  a  house 
and  bonda,  a  master  of  a  family,  a  husband' 
Dan.  husbonde.  —  "  Husband  is  properly  house- 
band,  the  band  and  bond-  of  tlie  house,  who 
shall  bind  and  hold  it  together.  Thus  old  Tus 
ser  in  his  Points  of  Husbaiulry, 

'  The  name  of  husband,  what  is  it  to  say? 

Of  wife  and  of  Aoiusehold  the  band  and  the  stay.' " 

Trench.  "  I  have  noon  [no]  housebonde."  John 
iv.  17,  Wickliffe's  Tratis.  "  I  have  no  houseband." 
do.  Geneva.] 

1.  A  married  man  ;  —  correlative  to  wife. 

A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband.       I'ror.  xii.  i. 

2.  A  tiller  of  the  ground  ;  a  husbandman ;  an 
agriculturist ;  a  farmer. 

The  painful  husband  ploughing  np  his  ground.        Hakewill. 

3.  One  who  practises  frugality  ;  an  econom'st. 

I  was  considering  the  shortness  of  life,  and  what  V  hta- 
bands  we  are  of  so  tender  a  fortune.  (  jllier. 

4.  The  male  of  a  brute  pair,     [r.]      Dryden. 

Hij^'BAND,  V.  a.  [i.  husbanded  ;  pp.  HU.SBAND- 
ING,  HUSBANDED.] 

1.  To  supply  with  a  husband.  Shak. 

2.  To  cultivate  or  till  properly. 

A  farmer  cannot  husband  his  ground,  if  he  sits  at  a  great 
rent.  Bacon. 

3.  To  manage  or  spend  frugally;  to  economize. 

Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down. 

To  huii)and  out  life's  taper  at  its  close.  Goldsmith. 

t  H<J§'BAND-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  husbanded ; 
manageable  with  frugality.  Sherwood. 

HU§'BAND-A(^E,  n.  The  agent  or  managing  own- 
er's allowance  or  commission  for  attending  to 
a  ship's  business.  Simmonds. 

HUij' BAND-LAND,  n.  An  old  Scotch  term  for  a 
division  of  land  of  twenty-six  acres.  Simmonds. 

HU§'BAND-LESS,  a.     Without  a  husband.  Shak. 

HU§'BAND-LY,  a.     Frugal ;  thrifty,  [r.]    Tusser. 

HUS'BAND-MAN,  w.  ;  pi.  HUSBANDMEN.  1.  fA 
master  of  a  family.  Chaucer. 

2.  One  who  practises  husbandry ;  one  who 
works  in  tillage  ;  a  cultivator ;  an  agriculturist ; 
a  farmer.  Wickliffe. 

Syn.  —  See  Farmer. 

HU§'BAND-RY,  n.  1.  Culture  of  land;  cultiva- 
tion ;  tillage" ;  agriculture  ;  farming. 

Asked  if  in  hnshandry  he  aught  did  know. 

To  plough,  to  plant,  to  reap,  to  sow.  Sj^emer. 

2.  Domestic  economy ;  thrift ;  frugality. Sto/i 

3.  Oversight  or  care  of  domestic  affairs. 

Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 

The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house.  i£4  ik. 

HUSE,  n.    See  Huso.  Dailey. 

HUSH,  V.  a.      [Old  Fr.  houische  ;  Ger.   ht^vch.] 

[i.  hushed;  pp.  HUSHING,  HUSHED.]      To  Still; 

to  silence  ;  to  quiet ;  to  calm.  Shak. 

My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war  Sfiak. 

To  hu^h  vp,  to  suppress  in  silence.     "  T.iin  matter 

is  hushed  up."  Pope. 

HUSH,  I',  n.     To  be  still ;  to  be  silent- 

But  at  these  strangers'  presence  every  one  did  hush.  Sj>enser. 

HUSH,  interj.  [Imperative  of  the  verb  hush.]  — 
Silence  !  be  still !  no  noise  ;  whist ! 

HtJSH,  rt.     Still;  silent;  quiet. 

The  bold  winds  speechlesi,  and  the  orb  below 

As  hush  as  death.  Shak. 

HtJSH'A-BY,  a.  Tending  to  quiet  or  lull.  Ec  Rev. 

HUSH'-M6n-PY  (-mun-e),  n.  Money  given  as  a 
bribe  for  silence,  or  to  hinder  information.  Sivift. 

HUSK,  n.  [Dut.  hulzen,  husks,.]  The  integument  or 
covering  of  certain  fruits  or  seeds;  rind;  bark. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds,  in  cost 
Rough,  or  smooth  rind,  or  bearded  husks.  Milton. 

HUSK,  V.  a.     \i.  husked;  pp.  HUSKINii,  U'JSKED.] 

To  take  out  of  the  husk ;  to  strip  off  tie  husk  or 
outward  integument  from.  Holland 

hCsK'^D,  a.    Covered  with  a  husk.       Shertcood. 

HUSK'fD,  p.  a.     Stripped  or  divested  of  husks. 
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HUSKINESS 

ni^SK'l-NfisS,  n.  The  state  of  being  huskv ; 
roughness  ;  —  hoarseness.  Toad. 

nfJSK'lNO,  n.  1.  The  act  of  stripping  ofT husks 
of  fruits  and  seeds. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  neighbors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  husking  Indian  corn.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

For  now  the  cow-hou»e  tilled,  th(>  harvrat  honir. 

The  invited  ncighbon  to  tki-  huakiitu  votnc.    Joel  Jiarlow, 

iinSK'ING-BEE,  n.    See  HfSKiNO,  No.  2. 

UDSK'Y,  a.     1.  Abounding  in  husks  or  pertain- 
ing to  husks.     "  A  husky  harvest."     Urydcn. 
"  Such  husky  and  curious  arts."     Spenser. 
2.  Rough  in  tone  ;  having  a  cough ;  hoarse. 

HU'sO,  n.  {Ich.)  A  large  fish,  of  the  genus 
Acipenser,  or  sturgeon  ;  the  largest  species  of 
sturgeon,  chiefly  found  in  the  Black  and  Cas- 
pian Seas,  attaining  sometimes  a  length  of 
twenty-five  feet,  and  furnishing  from  its  eggs 
the  caviar,  and  from  its  air-bladder  the  isin- 
glass, of  commerce  ;  Acipenser  huso  ;  —  called 
also  isinglass-Jish  and  isinglass-sturgeon. 

Van  her  Iloeven. 

hT'^-^AR'  (hda-zar'),  n.  [T)\xt.  hoezaaren,  hussars  ; 
Dan.,  Sw.,  ^  Gcr.  husar.  —  "  Of  Hungarian 
oriti;in,  husz,  twenty,  and  ar,  pay,  —  every  twen- 
ty houses  furnishing  one  man.  Brande.'\  Ori- 
ginally, a  Hungarian  or  Polish  horse-soldier, 
light-armed ;  an  equestrian  soldier ;  a  sort  of 
light  cavalry.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

hOss'ITE,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  John 
Huss,  of  Prague,  a  Bohemian  reformer  and  di- 
vine, who  was  burnt  alive  in  1415.  Milner. 

hO§'§Y,  n.  A  case  containing  a  set  of  sewing 
materials,  thread,  needles,  buttons,  &c. ;  — 
called  also  housewife  and  huswife.     Simmonds. 

HU^'lJY  (huz'z?),  n.  [Corrupted  from  housewife, 
taken  in  an  ill  sense.]  A  sorry  or  worthless 
woman  ;  —  often  used  jocosely.  Southern. 

HUST'JNGS,  M.  pi.  [A.  S.  hnstinffe,  a  place  of 
council ;  hus,  a  house,  and  thing,  a  thing,  cause, 
or  council.] 

1.  The  principal  court  of  the  city  of  London, 
held  before  the  lord  mayor,  recorder,  and  sher- 
iffs. Whishaw, 

2.  The  place  of  meeting  to  choose  a  member 
of  Parliament ;  the  platform  or  elevated  place 
from  which  candidates  at  a  parliamentary  elec- 
tion address  their  constituents.  Brande. 

I  stood  on  the  hiuting»  . . .  less  like  a  candidate  than  an 
unconcerned  spectator  of  a  public  meeting.  Burke. 

IIUS'TLE  (hus'sl),  V.  a.  [Dut.  hiUselen.']  [i.  hus- 
tled; pp.  HUSTLING,  HUSTLED.]  To  shake 
together  in  confusion.  Johnson. 

II  HtJS'W(FE  (haz'zjf  or  hUz'wlO  [hSz'zjf,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  huz'wif,  .Sm.l,  n. 

1.  An  economist ;  a  thrifty  woman.     Tusser. 

2.  A  bad  manager  ;  a  sorry  woman  ;  a  hussy. 
—See  Housewife.  Shak. 

Hfg-  It  is  common  to  use  housewife  in  a  good  sense, 
and  husuitfe  in  a  bad  sense.    London  Eney. 

II  HU^'WJFE  (hiiz'zif),  v.  a.  To  manage  with  econ- 
omy ;  to  economize.  •  Dryden. 

II  HU§'WIFE-LY,  a.    Thrifty ;  frugal.         Tusser. 

II  hO§'WIFE-LY  (hSz'zjf-l?),  ad.  Thriftily;  like 
a  huswife.  Barret. 

H  IlC'^'WIFE-RY  (huz'zjf-r?),  n.  Domestic  man- 
agement or  economy,  good  or  bad. — See 
Housewifery. 

Good  hxmcifery  trieth 

To  rise  with  the  cock  ; 
111  huawi/erp  lieth 

Till  nine  of  the  clock.  Tiaier. 

hOt,  n.  [But.  hut ;  Ger.  htitte ;  Dan.  hytte ;  Sw. 
hydda.  —  Fr.  hutte.'] 

1.  A  poor  cottage  ;  a  mean  dwelling. 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 

Of  cheerless  poverty.  77iom»o»i. 

2.  A  temporary  lodging  for  soldiers.  Johnson. 

II Dt,  v.  a.  [Fr.  htdter.']  To  lodge  in  huts  or 
temporary  lodgings,  as  troops.  Todd. 

lli'TCH,  n.  [A.  S.  AjprtTfrt.  —  Sp.  hucha;  Fr. 
huche.  —  Chaucer  writes  it  wiche.'\ 

1.  A  chest ;  a  coffer.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  hollow  trap  for  taking  vermin,  and  <ilso 
a  kind  of  case  for  keeping  rabbits.         Johnson. 

3.  {Coal  Mining.)  A  box  in  which  coal  is 
drawn  up  out  of  a  pit.  Buchanan. 
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IiOtch,  v.  a.  [i.  hutched;  pp.  nvTcmsa, 
HUTCHED.]  To  lay  up  as  in  a  chest ;  to  hoard. 
[h.]  Milton. 

Ilf'TCJf-|N-SO'Nl-AN,  n.  A  follower  of  John 
Hutchinson,  of  Yorkshire,  in  England,  a  natu- 
ralist and  philosopher.  IleiUhcote. 

Unr-TO'NI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  the  theory  of  Dr. 
James  Hutton,  which  refers  the  structure  of  the 
solid  parts  of  the  earth  to  the  action  of  fire,  — 
hence  called  also  the  Plutonian  theory.  ,  Ency. 

t  Hf;x,  V.  a.  To  catch  with  a  line  and  bladder,  as 
pike.  Ash. 

HUX'TpR,  V.  n.    To  higgle  ;  to  huckster.  Grant. 

tllOzz,  r.  n.    To  buzz ;  to  murmur.         Barret. 

II  hOZ-ZA'  (hdz-za')  [hdz-za',  W.  J.  Ja. ;  lifiz-zi', 

S.  F.  E.  K. ;   lidz-za',  /'.  Sm.  R.   \Vb.],  iiUeij. 

[Perhaps  from  the  Hungarian  hussars ;  or  from 

hosanna.  —  Sw.  hurra.]   An  exclamation  of  joy 

or  of  triumph ;  hurrah. 

43r~  Hurrah  is  more  commonly  used. 
II  hOZ-ZA',  n.    A  shout ;  a  cry  of  acclamation. 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 

Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzzas.  Pope. 

II  hCZ-ZA',  t).  n.  [t.  huzzaed;  pp.  huzzaing, 
HUZZAED.]  To  cry  huzza ;  to  shout.  "  With 
that  I  huzzaed."  Toiler. 

II  hOz-ZA',  r.  a.  To  receive  or  attend  with  accla- 
mation or  shouts.  Addison. 

HY'A-cInTH,  n.  [Or.  hitivBoi;  L.  hyacinthus; 
It.  giacinto  ;  Sp.  jacitito  ;  Ft.  hyacinthe.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  plant  and  beautiful  flower,  of  sev- 
eral varieties ;  Hyacinthus.  Loudon. 

Hyacinth  of  Peru,  an  evergreen  of  two  varieties, 
one  with  a  deep  blue,  tlie  other  with  a  white  flower; 
Scilla  Peruviana.  Loudon. 

2.  (Min.)  A  name  applied  to  the  bright-col- 
ored varieties  of  zircon,  and  to  the  variety  from 
Ceylon,  which  is  colorless,  or  of  a  smoky 
tinge.  Dana. 

HY-A-ClN'THl-AN,  a.    Hyacinthine.  Richardson. 

HY-A-CIN'THINE,   a.     Made   of,  or  resembling, 

hyacinths.     "  Hyacinthine  locks."  Milton. 

HY-A-ClN'THlNE,  n.  (Min.)  A  brown  or  green- 
ish mineral,  in  eight-sided  prisms,  transparent 
and  doubly  refractive.  Brande. 

HY'4-DE^  (hi'ii-dEz),  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  Gr.  'Xd&ti ; 
via,  to  rain.]  {Astron.)  A  well-known  cluster 
of  stars  in  the  face  of  the  constellation  Taurus  ; 
so  called  because  they  were  supposed,  when 
they  rose  with  the  sun,  to  threaten  rain.  Brande. 

HY'AD§,  n.pl.    Hyades. —  See  Hyades.  Dryden. 

HY-A-LfiS'cpNCE,  n.  The  process  of  becoming 
as  transparent  as  glass.  Agassiz. 

HY'A-LTNE,  a.  [Gr.  hdhvoi',  Ca^-of,  crystal  or 
glass  ;  Fr.  hyalin.]  Glassy  ;  crystalline  ;  trans- 
parent, or  partially  so.  Milton.    Agassiz. 

HY'A-LlNE,  n.     The  sea.  Shelley. 

On  the  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  sea.  Uillon. 

HY'A-LlTE,  n.     {Min.)  A  yellow  or  gray  variety 

of  uncleavable  quartz  or  opal,  Brande. 

HY-A-LOG'RA-PHY,  n.  IGr.  UXof,  glass,  and 
Yp^<P<^,  to  write.]   The  art  of  engraving  on  glass. 

HY'A-LoId,  a.  [Gr.  fjaXo(,  glass,  and  f7<5of,  form.] 
{Atiat.)  Vitriform  ;  resembling  gldss.Dufu/lison. 

HY-A-L0-SID'5:R-ITE,  n.  [Gr.  Ba^oj,  glass,  and 
alhripoi,  iron.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of  chrysolite  con- 
taining an  excess  of  silicate  of  magnesia.  Dana. 

HV-Al'O-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  ZaXof,  glass,  and  Thzou 
an  impression.]  A  photographic  picture  taken 
on  glass.  Fairholt. 

HY-BgR-NA'TIQN,  n.    See  Hibebnation. 

HY'BLA-BEE,  n.    A  species  of  honey-bee.  Shah. 

HYB-LiE'AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Belonging  to  Mount 
llybla,  in  Greece.  Ash. 

Hi?^B'Q-DONT,  n.  [Gr.  d/Jrff,  a  hump,  arid  i6o6f, 
6&6vT0!,  a  tooth.]  {Pal.)  One  of  an  extinct  sub- 
family of  sharks,  Agassiz. 

HtB'O-DUS,  n.  (Pa/.)  A  genus  of  fossil,  shark-like 
fishes,  with  compressed,  conical  teeth.  Agassiz. 

II  Ht'BRlD,  or  HtB'RiD  [hl'brjd,  K.  Sm.  R.  Ash, 


IIYDRARG(VCriLORIDE 

Maunder,  \Vr.  ;  lilb'rjd,  Ja.  Wb.'],  n.  [Or.  %$Mt. 
rape ;  L.  hyhrida,  a  mongrel  ;  Fr.  hyhride.] 
(Hot.  &  Zo>i.)  A  mongrel  plant  r.r  animal ;  the 
nroduce  of  a  feniulc  plant  or  animal  which  has 
been  impregnated  by  a  mule  of  a  dilfcrrnt  va- 
riety, species,  or  genus ;  a  mule.  Ency. 

II  HY'BR|D,  a.  Being  the  ofrMpring  of  two  spe- 
cies ;  mongrel ;  of  ditfcrent  Hpetiea  :  —  applied 
to  plants  and  animals,  and,  uictaphorically,  to 
other  things. 

The  hghrul  addition*  to  the  EocUsh  Uoguaaa  ai*  moal 
numerous  in  works  on  sciener.  lalham. 

11  HY'BRJD-IiJM,  or  HtB'RID-I^M,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  hybrid. 

To  tack  on  to  a  Gothic  root  a  claMlcal  trmiination  (and 

mce  verm)  is  to  be  guilty  of  tii/fjri,IUm Jluln,/i„H  is  tiM 

commonest  uult  that  accompanies  the  Introduction  of  new 
words.  i-.-M. — 


II  HtB'HI-DlST,  n.  One  who  hybridizes.  Qu.  Rev. 

IIY-BRlD'I-TY,  n.    The  quality  of  being  hybrid  ; 

hybridism.  Pritcliard. 

II  HtB'R|-DIZE,  V.  a.  To  form  or  procreate  by,  or 
to  change  to,  hybrids.  Knight. 

II  HtB'RJ-DOOB  [hlb'r^-dfis,  S.  fV.  P.  Ja.  R. ;  ln'- 
br^  diiii,  K.  Sm.  Ash],  a.  Mongrel ;  hybrid.  Ray- 

HY'DA^E,  n.     {Law.)    See  Hidaoe.        BurriU. 

HY'DA-TiD,  or  HfD'A-TiD  [hl'd»-tld,  Sm.  C.  Wr. 
Wb. ;  hQ-d&t'id,  P.  C'yc.  Brande],  n. ;  pi.  hS'd^- 
tYd?.  [Gr.  iSarii,  a  watery  vesicle  under  the 
upper  eyelid ;  viwp,  water ;  L.  hydatis,  a  water- 
colored  gem.]  A  cyst-like  production  some- 
times found  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals. 

UY'DA-TIS,  n. ;  pi.  ui-DiT'j-nP.if.  [See  Hy- 
datid.] {Med.)  A  vesicle  containing  a  trans- 
parent, aqueous  fluid ;  hydatid.  Dunglison. 

HY'DA-Tl§M,  n.  {Med.)  The  sound  occasioned 
by  the  fluctuation  of  an  effused  fluid  in  a  cavity 
of  the  body.  Craig. 

HY'DA-TolD,  n.  [Gr.  Wwp,  water,  and  *7&r,  form.] 
{Med.)  The  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor : 
—  sometimes  applied  to  the  aqueous  humor  it- 
self. Dunglison. 

HY'DRA,  n.;  pl.L.Hf'j)it.B;  Eng.  Hv'dba§.  [Or. 
*Y(5pa  ;  L.  hydra.] 

1.  {Myth.)  A  fabulous  many-headed  mon- 
ster, which  was  said  to  infest  the  Lake  Lcma, 
in  Peloponnesus.  According  to  the  fable,  on  one 
of  its  heads  being  cut  off,  it  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  another,  unless  the  wound  was 
cauterized.  It  was  one  of  the  labors  of  Her- 
cules to  destroy  this  monster.  Brande. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  ancient  constellation  in  the 
southern  hemisphere ;  the  Water-snake. Bra/wfe. 

3.  {Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  hydro-medusae,  the 
only  one  known  to  inhabit  fresh  water,  charac- 
terized by  having  a  cylindrical  body,  at  one  end 
a  single  row  of  tentacles,  from  six  to  eight  in 
number,  around  the  mouth,  and  a  simple  di- 
gestive cavity,  occupying  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  body.  Agauiz. 

4.  Any  manifold  evil. 

Any  multiplicity  of  erils  is  termed  a  hydra.  Jokmam. 

And  yet  the  hydra  of  my  cares  renews 

Still  new-bom  sorrows  of  her  tnah  disdain.         DaitieL 

HY-DRAQ'ID,  n.  An  acid  containing  hydrogen, 
as  one  of  its  essential  elements.  Brande. 

HY'DRA-G6GUE  (hl'dr»-pBB),  n.  [Gr.  Wpayoyrfj  ; 
ri5ii(o,  water,  and  aym,  to  drive  ;  L.  hydragogus  ; 
Fr.  hydragogue.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  believed 
to  be  capable  of  expelling  serum  effused  into 
any  part  of  the  body  ;  — generally  applied  to  a 
cathartic  or  a  diuretic.  Dtmglison. 

HY-DRAl'KAR-sIne,  n.  {Chem.)  An  ethereal 
volatile  substance  formed  by  the  union  of  oxy- 
gen with  alkarsine.  Ogitrie. 

HY'DRA-MIDE,  n.  (Chem.)  Another  name  for 
the  hydruret  of  amide,  or  ammonia.        Wright. 

HV-DRJJV'QE-Jt,  n.  [Qr.ifup,  water,  and  tivyfior, 
a  capsule.]  (Hot.)  A  srenus  of  hardy  shnibs, 
of  which  one  si>ocies  is  commonly  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  its  beautiful  flowers.  P.  Cyc. 

HY'DRANT,  n.  [Gr.  hifaitrw,  to  water ;  S&ap,  wa- 
ter.] A  discharge-pipe  from  the  main  of  an 
aqueduct ;  a  water-plug  or  street-fountain. 

HY-DRAR'GQ-CHL6'B|DE,  n.    {Chem.)  A  com- 
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pound  of  the  bichloride  of  merciiry  with  another 
chloride.  Brande. 

HY-DRAR'91L-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  Ump,  water,  and 
auytXloi,  clay.]  (Min.)  A  native  phosphate  of 
alumina ;  —  so  named  from  the  erroneous  idea 
that  it  consisted  of  alumina  and  water.  Brande. 

HY-DRAR'(?Y-RATE,  a.  Of,  or  belonging  to, 
mercury.    "       '  Ogilvie. 

HY-DRAR' QY-RiyM, n.  [Gr.  v^odpyvpof  ;  v^wp,  wa- 
ter, and  apyvpoi,  silver  ;  L.  hydrargyrus.']  Quick- 
silver or  mercury.  Rowbotham. 

HY'DRATE,  n.  [Gr.  v^wp,  water;  Fr.  hydrate.'] 
{Chem.)  A  compound  in  definite  proportions  of 
a  metallic  oxide  with  water.  Brande. 


hy-drAu'ljc, 


hy- 


l  a.     [Gr.    v^puvhKdg;    L, 
HY-DRAU'H-CAL,  >  draulicus  ;  Ft.  hydraulique.] 
Relating  to  water-pipes,  or  to  the  conveyance 
of  water  through  pipes. 

Hydraulic  architecture,  the  art  of  constructing  docks, 
quays,  &c.,  the  foundations  of  which  are  laid  under 
water.  —  Hydraulic  lime,  a  species  of  lime  used  in 
forming  a  mortar  or  cement  which  hardens  under 
water.  —  Hydraulic  press,  a       \  7 

press  in  which  the  force  is 
applied  by  means  of  a  pump 
acting  upon  a  column  of 
water  in  a  tube  ;  Braniah's 
press.  It  consists  of  a  short 
and  very  strong  pump-faar- 
rel,  A  B,  wi  h  a  solid  pis- 


ton, O,  of  proportionate  strength,  which  is  pushed 
against  the  thing  to  be  compressed  by  wati  r  driven 
into  the  barrel  beneath  it  at  F  from  the  small  forcing 
pump  E.  (Ire.  —  Hydraulic  ram,  a  machine  for  raising 
water  by  means  of  its  own  momentum  ;  water-ram. 
—  See  Water-Ram. 

flY-DRAU'LJ-CON,  n.  [Gr.  UpavXtg  ;  Utop,  water, 
and  aiX(u>,  to  play  on  the  flute  ;  L.  hudraulus.'] 
{Mtis.)  A  musical  instrument  actedf  upon  by 
water  ;  a  water-organ.  Bumey. 

HY-DRAu'L|CS,  n.  [Gr.  v^iop,  water,  and  aXdi, 

a  pipe.]  That  branch  of  natural  philosophy 
which  treats  of  the  motion  of  liquids,  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  regulated,  and  the  effects 
which  they  produce.  Brande. 

HY-DRpN-TER'O-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  Wwp,  water,  and 
evrcpov,  an  intestine.]  (Med.)  Intestinal  her- 
nia, the  sac  of  which  encloses  fluid.    Dunglison. 

HY'DRJ-AD,  n.  [Gr.  'Xipt&i;  v&iap,  water.]  A 
water  nymph.  '  Clarke. 

HY'DRl-Q-DATE,  n.  [Ch^m.)  A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  hydriodic  acid  with  a  base.  Brande. 

HY-DRI-6d'JC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  com- 
posed of  hydrogen  and  iodine.  Brande. 

HYD'RJ-OT,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  the  Greek 
Island  of  Hydra.  Earnshaw. 

HY-DRO-BO'RA-CITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  oc- 
curring in  small  needle  crystals,  which  appear 
to  be  flat,  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  translucent, 
and  of  a  white  color,  with  spots  of  red  from  sili- 
cated  peroxide  of  iron.  Eng.  Cyc. 

HY-DR0-BR6'MATE,  ».  {Chem.)  A  salt  com- 
posed of  hydrobromic  acid  and  a  base.      Craig. 

HY-DRO-BROM'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and 
one  of  bromine.  P.  Cyc. 

H'f"-DRO-CAR'BON,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon  ;  hydrocarburet.    Brande. 

HY-DRO-CAR'BO-NATE,  n.  {Chem.)  Carburet- 
ted  hydrogen  gas.  Wright. 

HY-DRO-CAR'BO-NATE,  n.  [Gr.  vfiwp,  water, 
and  Eng.  carbonate.]  {Chem.)  A  carbonate 
combined  with  water  ;  as,  "  The  hydrocarbon  ate 
of  magnesia."  Craig. 

Ht-DRO-CAR-B6N'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  in- 
flammable gas.  Wright. 

IIY-DRQ-CAR'BU-RfiT,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  Brande. 

HY-DRO-CAR  ' DI-A,  n.  [Gr.  Utap,  water,  and  xap- 
hia,  the  heart.]  {Med.)  A  dropsy  of  the  peri- 
cardium. Scott. 

HY'r>RO-CELE  [hl'dro-sel,  S.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  ; 
hl'dro-sSl  or  hl-dro-se'le,  W.  Ja. ;  hl-dro-sg'le, 
P.  Wr.],  n.    [Gr.  {jSpoKijiri ;  vio^p,  water,  and  xi'ikt], 


a  tumor  ;  L.  hydrocele ;  Fr.  hydrocele.']  {Med.) 
A  collection  of  watery  or  serous  fluid  in  the 
scrotum  or  in  some  of  the  coverings  of  the  tes- 
ticle or  spermatic  cord.  Dunglison. 

HY-DRQ-CEPH'A-LUS,  n.  [Gr.  iJSup,  water,  and 
KKfiakrj,  head.]  {Med.)  A  collection  of  water 
within  the  head ;  dropsy  of  the  brain.  Dunglison. 

HY-DRO-€HLO'RATE,  n.  [Fr.]  {Chem.)  A  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  a 
base  ;  a  muriate.  Gra/mni. 

HY-DRO-jCHLO'RIC,  a.  [Ft.  hydrochlorique.] 
{Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  composed  of  one  equiv- 
alent of  chlorine  and  one  of  hydrogen  ;  —  com- 
monly called  mttrintic  acid.  Ure. 

HY-DRO-jCHLO'R|DE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound 
of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  carbon.    Bttchanan. 

HY-DRO-CY'A-NATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  a  base.  Wright. 

HY-DRO-CY-AN'JC,  a.  [Eng.  hydrogen  and  Gr. 
Kuavos,  a  dark  blue  substance.]  {Chem.)  Noting 
an  acid  which  is  the  same  as  prussie  acid ;  — 
first  obtained  from  Prussian  blue.  Bratide. 

HY-DRO-DY-NAM'iCS,  w.  p^.  [Gr.  Mwp,  water,  and 
hivaftii,  power.]  The  science  which  applies  the 
principles  of  dynamics  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions of  motion  or  of  rest  in  fluid  bodies.  It  com- 
prises hydrostatics  and  hydraulics.        Brande. 

HY-DRO-FER-RO-CY-An'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting 
an  acid  obtained  by  decomposing  ferrocyanide 
of  barimn  with  sulphuric  acid.  Graham. 

HY-DRO-FLU'ATE,  n.  A  salt  formed  of  hydroflu- 
oric acid  and  a  base.  Craig. 

HY-DRO-FUJ-OR'JC,  a.  [hydrogen  and  fluorine.] 
{Chem.)  Noting  a  highly  corrosive  ana  very  vol- 
atile acid  obtained  from  fluor  spar  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Brande. 

HY-DRO-FLU-O-STl'I-CATE,  n,  {Chem.)  A  salt 
formed  by  hydrofluosilicic  acid  and  a  base.  Craig. 

HY-DR0-FLU-0-SI-LJ(;;'IC,  a.  [hydrogen,  fluo- 
rine, and  silica.]  {Chem.)  Noting  a  compound 
acid  consisting  of  one  atom  of  hydrofluoric,  and 
two  of  fluosilicic  acid.  Craig. 

HY'DRO-^EN  (hl'dr9-jen),  n.  [Gr.  £<5(jp,  water- 
and  yevvib),  to  generate  ;  Fr.  hydrog^ne.]  {Chem.) 
A  gas  which,  combined  with  oxygen,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  to 
eight  parts  of  oxygen,  produces  water.  It  is 
colorless,  tasteless,  modorous,  inflammable,  and 
it  will  not  support  animal  life.  Its  specific 
gravity,  as  compared  with  common  air,  is  as  69 
to  1000,  and  it  is  exactly  sixteen  times  lighter 
than  oxygen.  It  was  formerly  called  injlam- 
mable  air.  Brande. 

HY'DRO-^5-NATE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  hydroghier.]  To 
combine  with  hydrogen.  Craig. 

HY'DRO-(?5-NIZE,  r.  a.   To  hydrogenate.    Craig. 

HY-DROQt'p-NOUS,  a.  Relating  to  hydrogen; 
composed  of  hydrogen.  Phillips. 

HY-DR6g'NO-SY,  n.  [Gr.  Ump,  water,  and  yvZaii, 
knowledge.]  The  history  and  description  of  the 
waters  of  the  earth.  Wright. 

HY-DROG'RA-PHPR,  n.  One  versed  in  hydrogra- 
phy ;  one  who  makes  or  plans  charts.        Boyle. 

HY-DRO-GRAPH'IC,  )  „.  Relating  to  hydrog- 

HY-DRO-GRAPH'l-CAL,  >  raphy.  Davies. 

HY-DR6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Uuin,  water,  and 
ypii<p<j),  to  describe ;  Fr.  hydro'/raphie.]  The 
science,  knowledge,  or  description  of  the  watery 
part  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  Hackluyt. 

HY-DR6g'U-RET,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of 
hydrogen  with  a  metal.  Brande. 

HY'DRoId,  a.     {Zodl.)  Hydra-like.  Agassiz. 

HY'DRQ-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  v6oip,  water  and  XiOos,  a 
stone.]     {Min.)  See  Gmelinite.  Dana. 

HY-DKQ-LOp'J-CAL,  a.     Relating  to  hydrology. 
HY-DR0L'O-<?fST,  n.     One  skilled  in  hydrology. 

HY-DROL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  5i5uo,  water,  and  l6yof,  a 
discourse  ;  Fr.  hydrologie.]  The  science  which 
treats  of  water,  and  of  its  various  properties 
and  modes  of  existence  in  nature.  Brande. 


HY'DRQ-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  6.5up,  water,  and  iiav, 
Tiia,  prophecy.]  Among  the  ancients,  a  method 
of  divination  by  water.  Brande. 

HY-DRO-MAN'TjC,  a.  Pertaining  to  divination 
by  water.  Wright. 

HY'DRO-MEL,  n.  [Gr.  iliap,  water,  and  t>iX,,  hon^ 
ey.]  A  liquor  consisting  of  honey  and  water ;  — . 
called  also,  after  fermentation,  mead.     Brande, 

IIY-DROM'e-TeR,  n.  [Gr."  Wwp,  water,  and  ^,{Tpov, 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
specific  gravities  or  densities  of  liquids. 

;Kg"The  common  hydrometer  consists  of  a  glass 
tube  containing  a  marked  paper  scale,  with  a  small 
bulb  at  the  lower  end  filled  with  shot,  and  a  larger 
bulb  just  above  the  other.  The  zero  mark  of  the 
scale  is  adjusted  to  the  point  of  the  stem  to  which  tlia 
instrument  sinks  in  distilled  water,  or  in  any  othei 
liquid  taken  as  a  standard. 

HY-DRO-MET'RIC  l  a.    [Fr.  hydrom^trigue.] 

HY-DRO-MET'RI-CAL,  )  Relating  to  hydrometry. 

HY-DRO-MET'RO-GRApH,  n.  [Gr.  Wup,  water, 
fiirpov,  a  measure,  and  ypiiipoi,  to  describe.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  water 
discharged  in  a  given  time.  Dr.  Black. 

HY-DROm'JP-TRY,  n.  [Fr.  hydromHrie.]  The 
art  of  measuring  the  relative  densities,  or  spe- 
cific gravities,  &c.,  of  fluids.  P.  Cyc. 

HY-DR0-PATH'!C,  ;  «.     Relating  to  hvdrop- 

HY-DRO-PATH'I-CAL,  )  athy.  Claridge. 

HY-DROP'A-THIST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in,  or 
who  practises,  hydropathy ;  one  who  practises 
the  water-cure  ;  a  water-doctor.  Claridge. 

HY-DROP'A-THV,  n.  [Gr.  Utop,  water,  and  irrfOoj, 
suffering.]  {Jfled.)  Water-cure,  or  the  method 
of  curing  diseases  by  means  of  water  ;  —  intro- 
duced by  Vincent  Pnessnitz  of  Silesia.  Claridge. 

HY'DRO-PHANE,  n.  [Gr.  {i(5ojp,  water,  and  0aiVw, 
to  show.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  opal  which  is 
white  and  opaque  when  dry,,  but  transparent  in 
water.  Brande. 

HY-DROPH'A-NOtJS,  a.  {Min.)  Noting  a  min- 
eral transparent  in  water.  Cleaveland. 

HY'DRO-PHID,  n.  [Gr.  v6,op,  water,  and  o0.i5(oy,  a 
small  serpent.]  {Zoi.l.)  A  species  of  opliidian 
including  the  water  snake.  Smaii. 

HY-DRO-PHO'BI-A  [hl-dro-fo'be-?,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  Wr.;  hi-dro-fo-be'j,  .S.],  n.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  v()po(po(iia  ;  ijioip,  water,  and  ip60oi,  fear ;  Fr. 
hydrophobic.] 

1.  {Med.)  A  preternatural  dread  of  water,  a 
symptom  of  canine  madness.  Dimglison. 

2.  The  disease  occasioned  by  inoculation 
with  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  animal ;  —  so  called 
from  the  violent  and  suffocating  spasms  of  the 
throat  which  occur  when  the  patient  attempts 
to  drink,  or  when,  in  the  latter  stages,  the  mere 
idea  of  drinking  arises  in  his  mind.        P.  Cyc. 

HY-DRO-PHOB'IC,  a.  [Gr.  h!ipo(poliiKds  ;  L.  hydrO' 
phohicus ;  Fr.  hydrophobe.]  Relating  to  liydro- 
phobia.  Med.  Jour. 

HY'DRO-PHO-BY,  n.    Hydrophobia.  Birch. 

HY'DRO-PHORE,  n.  [Gr.  Uuip,  water,  and  ipoplm, 
to  bear.]  An  instrument  for  obtaining  speci- 
mens of  the  water  of  a  river,  a  lake,  or  the 
tcean  at  any  particular  depth.  Ogikie. 

HY-DROPH-THAl'MI-jJ,  )  n.       [Gr.  8.5a)p,  water, 
HY-DROPH-THAl'MY,       >  and  &<p0a).n6<;,  the  eye.] 
{Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye,  caused  by  an  in- 
crease in  one  or  bot'  of  the  humors.  Dunglison. 

HY'DRO-PHYTE,  n.  [Gr.  f;(5&)p,  water,  and  <pvT6v, 
a  plant ;  Fr.  hydrophyte.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  plant  which  thrives  in  water ;  a 
kind  of  alga.  Brande. 

2.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  serpentine.         Dana. 

HY-DROPH-Y-TOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Eng.  hydrophyte 
and  Gr.  Xdyos,  a  discourse.]  A  discourse  or  trea- 
tise on  water-plants.  Craig. 

HY-DR6p'IC,         )  a.    [Gr.  'v&pomKdi ;  L.  hydropi- 
HY-DROP'I-CAL,  )  cus  ;  Fr.  hydropique.] 

1.  Dropsical ;  diseased  with  dropsy  or  extrava- 
sated  water.  "  Hydropic  wretches."  Bkickmors. 

2.  Resembling  dropsy.  "  Every  lust  is  a  kind 
of  hydropic  distemper."  Tillotson. 
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H^-DRfiP'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  hydropical  man- 
ncr.  '         '  Browne. 

IIY-DRO-PNKfJ-MAT'|0  (-iia-),  a.  [Or.  Mup,  wa- 
ter, aiid  nmvfiaTiKif,  belong  to  wind  or  breath.] 
Noting  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  vessel  of 
water,  &c.,  for  collecting  gases.  Wright. 

HY'I)RQP-8Y,  M.  [Gr.  tiipu)^,  i  L.  hijdrops.]  The 
dropsy,    (a.]  Thomson. 

HV'DRQ-SALT,  n.  (C/iem.)  A  salt,  the  base  or 
the  acid  of  which  is  a  compound,  having  hydro- 
gen as  one  of  its  elements.  WriylU. 

HV'DRQ-SCOPR.  n.  [Gr.  Mwo,  water,  and  oKoniiD, 
to  view.]  An  instrument  anciently  used  for 
measuring  time,  by  the  flowing  of  water  through 
a  small  orifice.  Brande. 

HV'DRQ-STAt,  n.  An  apparattis  for  preventing 
the  explosion  of  steam-boilers.  tiimmonds. 

HV-l)RQ-STAT'lf^,  )  a.  '  [Gr.  B^a.p,  water,  and 

IIY-DRO-STAt'J-CAL,  '  araTiKt),  statics;  Fr.  hy- 
drontatiqiie.]     Relating  to  hydrostatics. 

Ilydro.itaiic  balance,  a  balance  used  for  determining 
the  i<()ccilic  gravity  of  bodies,  by  wcigliini;  thetn  in 
water. —  Ilydrostulic  bMaiBs,  an  apparatus  for  illus- 
tratinf;  the  liydroi<tatic  paradox,  consisting  of  two  Hat 
boards  united  by  lentlier  or  flexible  cloth,  which  is 
water-ti;;ht,  and  a  long  upright  tube  through  which 
water  may  be  |K>ured  into  the  interior,  thus  causing 
every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  up|ier  board,  equal 
in  area  to  the  area  of  the  tube,  to  be  pressed  upward 
by  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  tube 
aixivo  the  level  of  that  board.  Brande.  —  Hydrostatic 
poradnz,  the  fact  that  any  quantity  of  water,  however 
small,  may  be  made  to  lift  and  balance  any  quantity 
however  great,  or  that  quality  of  liquids  in  virtue  of 
which  they  transmit  pressure  equally  in  all  directions  ; 

—  thus  water,  in  a  curved  pipe  open  at  both  ends, 
will  always  rise  to  the  same  height  in  each  arm  or 
branch,  however  much  larger  one  may  be  than  the 
other. —  Hydrostatic  press,  the  hydraulic  press. —  See 
IIyukaulic  press. 

HY-DRO-STAT'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  According  to  hy- 
drostatics. Bentlet/. 

HY-DROrSTA-Tl"CIAN  (-tlsh'jn),  n.  One  versed 
in  hydrostatics.  Boyle. 

HY-DRO  STAt'ICS,  n.  The  science  which  ex- 
plains the  properties  of  the  equilibrium  and 
pressure  of  water  and  other  fluids ;  the  appli- 
cation of  statics  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of 
water  and  other  liquids.  Brande. 

HY-l)RQ-SUL'PHATK,  a.  [Fr.  hydrosulphate.'] 
(Chem.)  Same  as  Hyurosulphuuet.  Brande. 

HY'-DRO-SfJL'PHITE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  saline  com- 
pound of  hydrosulphurous  acid  and  a  base.   Ure. 

FIY-DRO-SUL'PHII-RKT,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  a  base.  Ure. 

HY-DRO-SUL'PHU-RET-Tf,D,  a.  {Chem.)  Com- 
bined with  sulpiiuretted  hydrogen.  Wright. 

HY-DRO-SUL-PIlO'RH',  a.  [Ft. hydrosulfurique.] 
{Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  otherwise  called  s?/.^ 
phuretted  hydrogen.  Brande. 

HY-DRQ-T(:L-1.0'RATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  telluric  acid  with  a 
base.  Wright. 

HY-DRQ-T(;L-LU'RlC,a.  (CAew.)  Noting  an  acid 
formed  from  hydrogen  and  tellurium.    Graham. 

HY-DRO-THO' rAx,  n.  [Gr.  Uu>p,  water,  and 
Oiioa^,  the  chest.]     {Med?)  Dropsy  of  the  chest ; 

—  generally  seated  only  on  one  side.  Dunglison. 

HY-DR5t'|C,  n.  [Gr.  B^uip,  water;  Fr.  hijdro- 
tiipie.]  {Med.)  Medicine  to  expel  water  or 
phlegm  ;  a  hydragogue.  Arbiithnot. 

HY-DR6t'IC,         }  gf_     Causing  the  discharge  of 
HY-DR5T'|-CAL,  )  water  or  phlegm.  Smart. 

HY'DROys,  a.  Containing  water ;  watery.  Francis. 

HY-DRQX-An'THATE,  n.  [Gr.  B^wo,  water,  and 
^uVflof,  yellow.]  {C'hem.)  A  compound  of  hy- 
droxanthic  acid  with  a  base.  Wright. 

HY-DRQX-An'THIC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
called  also  carbo-sulphnric  acid,  formed  by  the 
action  of  alkalies  on  the  dcutosulphurct  of  car- 
bon. Wright. 

HY'DRU-RfiT.n.  SameasnTDROOtRET.  Brande. 

Bf'DRUS,  n.     [L.,  from  Or.  Uu>p,  water.] 


1.  {Zo~l.)  A  genus  of  watcr-Rnakca.  En^.  Cgc. 

2.  {.istron.)  The  Water-Seq)ent,  a  southern 
constellation.  Wright. 

IIY-E'MAL,  or  HY'(;-MAL  [lil-fi'm»l,  W.  K.  Sm. 
Wb. ;  hl'^-ni^l,  Ja.  Tot^,  Ash,  Dgche],  a.  [L. 
hyemalis  ;  hyeins,  winter  ;  It.  ietnale  ;  Sp.  hie- 
mal;  h'r.hytimal.]  Dclonging  to  winter,  i^roiowe. 

t  HY'(:-MATE,  r.  n.  [L.  hyemo,  hyematus.]  To 
winter  at  a  place.  Cockeram, 


tllY-e-MA'TION,  n 
winter. 


Shelter  from  the  cold  of 
Evelyn. 

[L.]    Winter.  Shak. 

A  hyena. 


"I  will   laugh  like   a 
tihak. 


HY'KM^,  n. 

tHY'fN,  n. 
hyen." 

HY-E'NA,  n.  [Gr.  B.iii'a  ;  L.  hy<Bna.']  {ZoOl.)  One 
of  a  family  of  digiti- 
grade,  carnivorous 
quadrupeds,  of  great 
strength  and  feroci- 
ty, found  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  having 
the  fore  legs  longer 
than  the  hind  legs, 
a  rough  tongue, 
great  and  conical 
molar  teeth,  pro- 
jecting eyes,  large  Striped  hyena  (//yecna  striata). 
ears,  and  a  deep  and  glandular  pouch  beneath 
the  anus  ;  —  called  also  tiger-wolf.       Eng.  Cyc. 

HY'P-TQ-GRAPII,  n.  [Gr.  tfrdj,  rain,  and  yndij^js, 
to  sketch.]  A  grapnic  representation  of  the 
average  distribution  of  rain  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Nichol. 

HY-P-TO-GRAPH'IC,  a.  {Phys.  Geng.)  Noting 
maps  in  which  the  distribution  and  quantity  of 
rain,  prevalence  of  rainy  days,  &c.,  in  different 
places,  are  indicated.  Johnston. 

HY-P-T5m'5-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  hrdi,  rain,  and  fiirpov, 
a  measure.]     A  pluviometer.  Nichol. 

HY-(?E'I-A  (hl-jS'y?),  n.     [Gr.  'Yy/fin.] 

1.  (Mytli.)  The  yoddess  of  health. 

2.  {Astron.)    An  asteroid  discovered  by  De 
Gasparis  in  1850.  Hind. 

HY-^E'IAN  (hl-j5'y?n),  a.  Relating  to  health,  or 
to  IJygeia,  llygiea,  or  Hygia,  the  goddess  of 
health.  Smart. 

HY'G^-lNE,  n.    See  Hygiene,  Brande. 

HY-<?E'1-NT?M,  n.  The  science  of  health,  or  the 
preservation  of  health  by  medical  treatment; 
hygiene.  Buchanan. 

HY'^?-IST,n.  One  versed  in  hygiene.  Gent.  Mag. 

HY-^IE'AN,  a.    Same  as  Hyoeian.         P.  Cyc. 

HY-Qrj-E'NAL,  a.  Relating  to  hygeinism,  or  the 
preservation  of  health ;  hygienic.  Boyle. 

HY'^l-ENE,  w  HY'(?IENE,  n.  [Generally  angli- 
cized hyqiene,  and  pronounced  hygeen.  Dttngli- 
son."]  [Gr.  hyifivd^,  good  for  the  health  ;  vyitta, 
health ;  Fr.  hygvne.']  {Med.)  That  branch  of 
medicine  of  which  the  object  is  the  preservation 
of  health.  Dunglison. 

HY-(?j-£n'JC,  a.  [Fr.  hygi'hiique.]  Relating  to 
hygiene  ;  preser>ing  health.  Dunglison. 

HY-<?{-EN'lCS,  n.jil.  The  art  of  preserving  health ; 
hygeinism ;  hygiene,     [u.]  Dunglison. 

HY-y I'NA,  n.    {Med.)  Same  as  Hygiene.  Crabb. 

lIY-(?l-0L'O-<?Y,  n.  [Gr.  lyieta,  health,  and  Xdyoi, 
a  discourse.]  The  science  of,  or  a  treatise  on, 
the  preservation  of  health.  O.  H.  Curtis. 

HY-GRO-BLfiPH'A-RIC,  a.  [Gr.  t<yp6(,  moist,  and 
0?.{(t>apov,  the  eyelid.]  {Med.)  Noting  the  excre- 
tory ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  Wright. 

HY-GR6l'9-<?Y,  n.  [Gr.  hypdf,  moist,  fluid,  and 
).dyo(,  a  discourse.]  {Med.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
humors  or  fluids  of  the  body.  Brande. 

HY-GR6m'5-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  'vyp6f,  moist,  and  filrpov, 
a  measure  ;  Yr.hygrom^tre.']  An  instrument  to 
measure  the  degrees  of  moisture  or  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere.  Brande. 

HY-GRO-MftT'RlC,         >  „.    u^.  hygromrtrique.] 

HY-GR0-MP:T'R1-CAL,  S  Relating  to  hygrometry; 

—  applied  to  substances  which  readily  become 


moiKt  or  dry  by  corresponding  change*  of  the 
state  of  the  atniOHpherv.  Brande. 

|K-GR6m'?-TRY,».  [.See  Hy(;uomktkk.1  The 
art  of  meaNuriiig  the  iiioiKture  or  humidity  of 
bodies,  particularly  of  the  almo«phcre.     Crabb. 

MY'GRQ-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  iypd(,  moiBt,  and  <r««w/w, 
to  view.]  An  inHtrumcnt  to  show  the  motiiture 
and  dryness  of  the  air  ;  a  hygrometer.   Quiney. 

HY-GRQ-8COP'|C.         )  «.     i„,bibinK  moisture, 
HY-ORQ-8C0p'|-CAL,  >  as   a   hygroscope;  reUt- 
ing  to  the  hogroscopc. 

IIY-GRO-ftCQ-Plt;;'i-TY,  n.  [Or.  bvpiv,  moisture, 
and  OKonlui,  to  observe.]  {iJut.)  The  property  by 
which  vegetable  tissues  absorb  or  discharge 
moisture,  according  to  circumstances.  Henalow. 

HY-GR9-8TAT'ICS,  n.  pi.  [Or.  lypit,  moist,  and 
QTariKn,  Statics.]  The  art  of  measuring  degrees 
of  moisture.  Erelyn. 

HYKE,  n.  [Arab.]  A  loose  garment  worn  by  the 
Arabs ;  haik.  Wright. 

IIY-L^-Q-sAU'RrS,  n.  [Gr.  Wajof,  belonging  to 
a  wood,  and  aaapof,  a  lizard.]  (Pal.)  An  extinct 
genus  of  gigantic  reptiles  found  in  the  wealdeo 
strata  of  Sussex,  Eng.  MatUeU. 

HY-LARrU'l-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  B^.i;,  matter,  and  ipx'- 
k6(,  pertaining  to  ruler)  Presiding  over  matter. 
"  This  hylarchical  principle."  UalliwelL 

HY'LO-B  ATE,  n.  [Gr.  hXa&iriK,  one  that  walks  or 
haunts  the  wooa  ;  tXti,  a  wood,  and  fiahv,  to 
walk.]  {Zonl.)  One  of  a  genus  of  apes ;  the 
long-armed  ape  or  gibbon.        Van  Der  Hoeten, 

HY'LQ-IST,  n.  [Gr.  Uf,,  matter.]  One  who  be- 
lieves  that  matter  is  God.  Clarke. 

HY-l6p' A-TIIIijM,  rt.  [Gr.  Uti,  matter,  and  itoObj, 
feeling.]  The  tenet  or  doctrine  that  the  life  of 
matter  is  sentient.  Brande. 

HY-L6TH'5-I§M,  or  HY-LQ-THE'ISM,  n.  [Gr. 
v).ri,  matter,  and  e/oj,  God.]  The  doctrine  that 
matter  is  God,  a  species  of  materialism.  Smart. 

HY-LQ-ZO'lC,  a.  Pertoining  to  hylozoism.  Wright. 

HY-LO-Z6'|C,  n.  One  who  holds  all  matter  to  be 
animated.  Clarke. 

HY-LQ-ZO'I§M,  n.  [Gr.  Un,  matter,  and  <<*J,  life.] 
The  doctrine  that  all  matter  lives ;  the  theory  of 
the  soul  of  the  world,  or  of  a  life  residing  in  na- 
ture ;  the  doctrine  that  life  and  matter  are  in- 
separable. Cudtcorth.     Fleming. 

HY-LO-ZO'|ST.  n.  An  advocate  for  hylozoism ; 
a  hylozoic.  Tucker. 

IlY'MfN,  n.     [Gr.  l^iii> ;  L.  §  Fr.  hymen.] 

1.  {Myth.)  The  god  of  marriage. 

2.  {Atiat.)    The   virginal   membrane    at  the 
outer  orifice  of  the  vagina.  Dunglison. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  skin  enclosing  the  bud  of  a  flower. 

II  HY-Mp-NE'AL  [hl-m?-n5>l,  W.P.J.F.Ja.  Sm. 
R.  Wr.;  hIm-?-ne'»l,  S.  E.],  n.  [Gr.  l/i/vaiot; 
L.  hymerutus.l     A  marriage  sung. 

For  her  white  virgins  hymeneat*  ring.  Pope. 

II  HY-Mg-NE'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  marriage.  Pope, 
t^  "  In  these  compounds  of  Hnten,  Mr.  8beridao 
has  sliortened  the  i  in  the  first  syllable  ;  but,  though 
I  think  tbix  tendency  of  the  secondary  acr«nt  to 
shorten  the  vowel  perfectly  agreeable  to  analogy,  yet 
y  has  so  frequently  the  sound  of  long  i,  that  it  sei-ma, 
in  this  case  and  some  olhcrx,  to  counternci  that  ten- 
dency ;  nor  can  any  other  reason  be  given  why  (ha 
same  letter  in  hyperbolical  and  ky/tercritie  should  b« 
long,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  |)ro|M'rly  marked  (liem.  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Perry,  by  tlieir  nota- 
tion, seem  of  the  same  opinion."   HaUer. 

||HY-M5-NE'.\N,  M.    Same  as  Hymeneal,    [r.] 

And  heavenly  choin  the  hifmenran  ning.  ifi/toa. 

II  HY  M(:-NE'AN,  a.    Same  as  Hymeneal,     [r.] 

HY-ME  'JfK-  OM,  n.  {Bot.)  That  nart  of  fungi  in 
which  the  sporulcs  immediately  lie.      Henalow. 

HY-MFJV-dP'TF.  Rjt,  )  „.  pi  [Gr.  h^tvifertpof  i 
nY-M5.V-r)P'TgR?,  »  t»iif».  a  membrane,  ana 
rripdr,  a  wing ;  It.  imenojttfro  ;  Fr.  hymthiopt^re.] 
{F.nt.)  .\n  order  of  mandibulate  insects,  com- 
prehending those  having  four  membraneous 
wings,  with  few  nervurcs,  such  as  bees,  wasps, 
&c.  Brarii*. 


MiEN,  SIR;    MdVE,  N5E,  s6N  ;    B<^LL,  BUR,  rClE.  — ^,  9,  ;,  |,  soft;  C,  6,  s,  {,  hard;  §  a$  *;  ^  aa  (x.  — THIS,  this. 
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UV-MeN-OP'Te-RAL.    )  «.     [Qr.  {,^(y,ov,  dim.  of 
HY-M?N-6P'T5-R0US,  )  vn>'/v,       a       membrane, 
and  TtT^pov,  a  wing.]     {Ent.)   Having  membra- 
nous wings ;  —  applied  to  certain  insects.  Kirby. 

HY-M^N-OF'T^-RAn,  n.  {Ent.)  A  mandibulate 
insect  having  four  membranous  wings.  Brande. 

HYMN  (him),  n.  [Gr.  vnvos,  a  song  or  ode,  usually 
in  praise  of  some  god  or  hero  ;  L.  hyninus  ;  It. 
imio  ;  Sp.  hymno ;  Fr.  hymtieJ]  A  song  of  praise, 
adoration,  or  thanksgiving  ;  —  now  commonly 
applied  to  a  short  poem  written  to  be  sung  in 
public  religious  services. 

Teachin);  and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalma,  and 
Tij/nms,  and  spiritual  songs.  Vol.  iii.  1(S. 

HYMN  (lilm),  V.  a.  [Gr.  v/ivcm.]  [i.  hymned  ;  pp. 
HYMNING,  HYMNED.]  To  praise  or  celebrate 
in  song ;  to  worship  with  hymns. 

Whose  easier  business  were  to  serve  their  Lord 
High  up  in  heaven,  with  songs  to  hymn  his  tlirone.  Milton. 

HiP^MN  (liiin),  V.  n.    To  sing  songs  of  adoration. 
They  touched  their  golden  harps,  and  humning  praised 
Ood  and  his  works.  Milton. 

HYM'NAL,  M.    A  sacred  song;  a  hymn. 

Various  metres  found  in  Uie  hymnals  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Bickerstcth,  &c.  J.  J.  lyaiie, 

HYMN'-BOOK  (hlm'huk),  n.  A  book  containing 
a  collection  of  hymns. 

HYM'NjC,  a.    Relating  to  hymns.  Donne. 

HYM'NJNG  (liTin'jng  or  hiin'njng),  p.  a.  Celebrat- 
ing in  hymns.     "  The  hymning  choir."      West. 

HYiM'NJNG,  n.    The  singing  of  hymns. 

Thus  they  in  heaven,  above  the  starry  sphere. 

Their  happy  hours  in  joy  and  hymning  spent       Milton. 

HYM'NO-DY,  n.  [Gr.  hnvta&ia.']  A  collection  of 
hymns ;  hymnology.  Brit.  Crit. 

HYM-NOG'RA-PHgR.n.  A  writer  of  hymns.  I?ai%, 

HYM-NOL'O-^IsT,  n,    A  composer  of  hymns. 

HYM-N5l'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  vfivoi,  a  song,  anAXdyo^, 
a  discourse  ;  *Fr.  hytnnologie.]  A  collection  of 
hymns ;  hymnody.  Made. 

HY'oTd,  a.  [Gr.  u,  the  letter  upsilon,  and  dftos, 
form;  uof((5«.]  {Anat.)  Noting  a  bone  at  the 
base  of  the  tongue  having  the  form  of  the 
Greek  letter  v.  Dunglison. 

nY-6s-CY-A'MI-A,n.  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  al- 
kali, extracted  from  the  Hyoscyamiis  niger,  pigs- 
bean,  or  henbane.  Brande. 

HY-OS-CY'A-MINE,  w.  {Chem.)  The  active  prin- 
ciple of  henbane.  Hamilton. 

HYP,  V.  a.  \i.  HYPPED  ;  j}p.  hypping,  hypped.] 
To  make  melancholy  ;  to  dispirit ;  to  hip. 

I  have  been  to  the  last  degree  hypped  since  I  saw  you. 

Si>ectator. 

eS"  A  colloquial  word,  contracted  from  hypochon- 
driac ;  —  often  written  hip.  This  cuiitractiun,  and  also 
hypo,  are  colloquially  used  as  nouns.  —  See  Hip. 

HYP,  n.  [Contracted  from  hypochondriasis.']  De- 
pression of  spirits  ;  melancholy.     [Colloquial.] 

Heaven  send  thou  hast  not  got  the  hyiie.  Swift. 

HY-P^'THRAL,  a.  [Gr.  viraiQooi,  under  the  open 
sky;  hizd,  under,  and  alOfip,  the  air.]  {Arch.) 
Noting  a  building  or  temple  without  a  roof,  as 
the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Paestum.         Brande. 

HY-PAL'LA-Q^5,  n.  [Gr.  hvaXXayti  ;  hnaXU<Jnu),  to 
interchange;  L.  §  Fr.  hypallage.]  {Gram.  & 
Rhet.)  A  species  of  inversion  in  which  not  only 
the  natural  or  customary  succession  of  words 
is  changed,  but  the  sense  presents  a  species  of 
transposition  in  which  predicates  are  trans- 
ferred from  their  proper  subject  to  another  ;  as, 
"  Gladium  vagina  vacuum,"  the  sword  empty  of 
the  scabbard.  Brande. 

HY-PAR'gJY-RITE,  n.  [Gr.  {.Trdpyupot,  containing 
silver ;  hird,  under,  and  opyupo?,  silver.]  {Min.) 
A  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  silver.  Dana. 

HY-PAS'P|ST,  n.  [Gr.  hwaamar.-K.]  A  shicld-bear- 
er ;  —  a  soldier  of  ancient  Greece.         Mitford. 

HY'PpR-.  [Gr.  iir/p.]  A  Greek  prefix,  implying 
over,  beyond,  excess.  —  In  the  compound  terms 
of  chemistry,  it  correspo/ids  with  super,  as  used 
in  other  cases. 

t  HY'PgR,  n.  [A  contraction  of  hyper  critic.']  A 
hypercritic.  Prior. 


-•'J^'         I  a.       [Gr.  virepffohKiii ;    L. 
j'l-CAL,  )  hyperbolicus  ;    Fr.  hyper- 
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t  HY-P5R-AS'P|ST,  n.  [Gr.  vTripaomar/if.]  A  de- 
fender ;  a  protector.  ChilUngworth. 

HY-P5R-bAt'|C,  a.  Transposed;  inverted.  Clarke. 

HY-PER'BA-t6n,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  hvip^urov; 
iiTiplJaivw,  to  transgress.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure  in 
writing  by  which  the  words  are  transposed  from 
the  plain  grammatical  order  ;  as, 

Jiinga  the  world  with  the  vain  stir.  Coieper. 

HY-PER'BO-LA,  n.  [Gr.  vTrepPoX/, ;  vTr/p,  beyond, 
and  06/.>.u>,  to  throw ;  L.  hyperbola.]  { Geom.) 
One  of  the  conic  sections,  tormed  by  cutting  a 
cone  by  a  plane,  wiiich  is  so  inclined  to  the 
axis,  that,  when  produced,  it  cuts  also  the  op- 
posite cone,  or  the  cone  which  is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  former,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vertex ;  a  plane  curve  such  that  the  difference 
of  the  distances  from  any  point  of  it  to  two 
fixed  points,  called  foci,  is  equal  to  a  given 
distance.  Brande.     Davies  §  Feck. 

HY-PER'B0-L5,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  hrrrpPoX^;  imp- 
iiQX/.<ji),  to  go  beyond,  to  exceed  ;  L.  <S|  Fr.  hyper- 
bole.] (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  expressions 
are  usea  signifying  more  than  the  exact  truth, 
or  more  than  is  intended  to  be  represented  to 
the  hearer  or  the  reader,  or  by  which  a  thing  is 
represented  greater  or  less,  better  or  worse, 
than  it  really  is  ;  exaggeration. 

Our  common  forms  of  compliment  are  almost  oil  of  them 
extravagant  hyperbolea.  lilair. 

HY-PPR-BOL 

HY-P^R-BOL 

bolique.] 

1.  Belonging  to,  or  having  the  nature  of,  an 
hyperbola.     "  Hyperbolic  lines."  Grew. 

2.  Relating  to  an  hyperbole  ;  exaggerating  or 
extenuating  ;  as,  "  Hyperbolical  language." 

Bt^  Hyperbolic  logarithms,  a  system  of  lofrarithms 
called  also  JVaperiaii  logarithms,  the  base  of  whicli 
is  2.718281.  They  are  so  named'on  account  of  their 
relation  to  the  area  between  the  hyperbola  and  its 
asymptote.  Da,  4-  P. —  Hyperbolic  space,  the  space 
or  content  comprehended  between  the  curve  of  the 
hyperbola  and  the  whole  ordinate.     Maunder. 

HY-PgR-BOL'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  hyperbolical 
manner, 

HY-PpR-BOL'l-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  the 
hyperbola.  Johnson. 

HY-PER'BO-LI§M,  n.  The  quality  of  being  hy- 
perbolical ;  hyperbole.  Bp.  Horsley. 

HY-PER' BO-LIST,  n.  One  who  hyperbolizes.Boyfe. 

HY-PER'BO-LIZE,  v.  n.  To  make  use  of  hyper- 
bole ;  to  exaggerate.  Howell. 

HY-PER'BO-LIZE,  v.  a.  To  represent  hyperboli- 
cally  ;  to  exaggerate,  or  to  extenuate.  Fotherby. 

HY-PER'BO-LoId,  n.  [Eng.  hyperbola  and  Gr. 
f?i5of,  form.]  A  surface  whose  plane  sections  are 
either  ellipses  or  hyperbolas :  —  a  solid  formed  by 
revolving  an  hyperbola  about  its  axis.        Eliot. 

HY-P]g;R-B6'R5;-AN,  a.  [Gr.  lircpfidpfor,  wTTf'p,  be- 
yond, and  Popiai,  the  north  ;  L.  hyperhoreus .] 
Belonging  to,  or  inhabiting,  the  most  northern 
regions  of  the  earth  ;  far  north  ;  very  cold. 

HY-P5:R-CAR'BlT-RfiT-T?D,  a.  {Chem.)  Having 
the  largest  proportion  of  carbon ;  supercarbu- 
retted,  Wright. 

HY-PgR-CAT-A-LEC'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  h-nepKnTaXmri- 
KOi ;  L.  hypercatalerticns.]  {Pros.)  Exceeding 
the  measure  ;  —  applied  to  verses  having  one  or 
two  syllables  too  many  at  the  end.         Andrews. 

HY-PgR-CA-THAR^SJS,  n.  [Gr.  Wp,  in  excess, 
and  KadaptTii,  purging.]  {Med.)  Excessive  purg- 
ing ;  superpurgation.  Dunglison. 

HY-P^R-CHLO'RIC,  a.  [Gr.  vtrio,  in  excess,  and 
Eng.  chloric]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  con- 
taining a  greater  proportion  of  oxygen  thfin 
chloric  acid ;  perchloric.  Graham. 

HY-P?R-CRTt'IC,  n.  [Gr.  birfp,  beyond,  and  vpiri- 
KO'.,  critical.]  A  captious  or  uncandid  critic  ;  an 
unreasonable  or  very  exact  critic.  Dryden. 

HY-PpR-CRIT'I-CAL,  a.  Critical  beyond  use  or 
reason.     "  Hypercritical  readers."  Swift. 

HY-PPR-CRIT'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  hypercritical 
manner.  '  Croker. 


HYPO- 

HY-P5R-CRlT'l-CI§E,».  a.  To  criticise  captious- 
ly  or  unreasonably.  q^^  qi 

HY-P?R-CKIT'|-CI§M,  n.  The  act  of  viewing  a 
work  in  a  captious  spirit,  and  with  a  disposition 
to  exaggerate  its  delects  and  overlook  or  under 
value  Its  merits ;  captious  or  fastidious  criti- 
"^™-  Ahp.  Whately. 

HY-PeR-DU'Ll-A,  n.  [Gr.  hr.(p,  beyond,  and  ^ou- 
Xita,  service.]  A  superior  kind  of  service  in  the 
Koinan  Cathohc  church,  performed  to  the  Vir- 
S'^  ^^^y-  Abp.  Ushei: 

HY'P(;r-D1J-LY,  «.     Hyperdulia.  Brevint. 

HY-PER' I-C6jv,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Wp„c<,v.]  {Bot) 
St.  John  s  wort.  Stukeley. 

HY-PER'Mp-TgR,  n.  [Gr.  Ulp,  beyond,  and  p(~ 
rpov,  a  measure.]  Any  thing  that  exceeds  in 
measure  the  proper  standard,  as  a  hypercata- 
lectic  verse.  Addison. 

HY-PeR-MET'Rl-CAL,a,  Exceeding  the  common 
measure  ;  having  a  redundant  syllable.  Wright. 

HY-PgR-MYR-l-O-RA'MA,  n.  [Gr.  Wp,  beyond, 
fivpioi,  numberless,  and  opaiia,  a  view.]  An  ex- 
hibition having  innumerable  views.  Scudumore. 

HY'PeR-0R'T110-D5X-Y,  n.  [Gr.  hntp,  beyond, 
and  Eng.  oHhodoxy.]  An  excess  of  ortlio- 
doxy ;  extreme  orthodoxy.  Clarke. 

HY-PPR-OX'IDE,  n.  [Gr.  hrrlp,  beyond,  and  Eng, 
oxide.]  {Chem.)  An  oxide  in  which  the  ox- 
ygen 18  in  the  greatest  proportion;  a  super- 
oxide, Clarke. 

HY-PeR-OX'Y-<?t:-NAT-ED,  )  „.  Having  an  excess 

HY-Pt;R-OX'Y-9e-NIZED,     )  of  oxygen,  Wright. 

HY-PeR-6X-Y-MU'Rl-ATE,n,  {Chem.)  Same  as 
Chlorate, 

4®*  The  chlorates  were  at  one  time  termed  hyper- 
oxymuriates.     Orakam. 

HY-P?R-OX-Y-MU-R1-At'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting 
an  acid  which  is  the  same  as  chloric  acid.  Ogikie. 

t  HY-PjpR-PHY^'l-CAL,  a.  Supernatural.  Aubrey. 

HY-P^R-SAR-CO'SIS,  71.  [Gr.  hiiipoipKwats  ;  hn(p, 
beyond,  and  cip^,  aapKds,  flesh.]  {Med.)  Proud 
flesh.  Wisetnan. 

HY'P?R-STHENE,  )  „.     ^Gr.  Mp,  in  excess,  and 
HY'PeR-STENE,     )  aOims,  strength.]     {Min.)  A 
strong  or  tough  variety  of  pyroxene,  contain- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  iron  and  little  lime ; 
Labrador  hornblende.  Dana. 


HY-P^R-STHEN'JC,   a. 

taining,  hypcrsthene. 


Consisting  of,   or  con- 
Clarke. 


tHY-PpR-THET'l-CAL,  o.  [Gr.  Wp0fr(«rff.]  Su- 
perlative. Chapman. 

HY-P?R-TR6ph'IC,  >„.     (i»/cd.)  Relating  to 

HY-P^R-TROPH'l-C.fiL,  >  hypertrophy.  Dr.  Mott. 

HY-PER'TRO-PHIed,  a.  Enlarged  by  excess  of 
nutrition.   '•'■The  hypertrophied  orgAXi."  P.Cyc. 

HY-PER'TRO-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  vTrip,  in  excess,  and 
Tp6<p7i,  nutrition.]  {Med.)  An  enlargement  of 
any  part  of  the  body  from  excessive  nutrition. 

Brande. 

HY'PH^N  (hi'fen),  n.  [Gr.  h<j,iv,  together  ;  hf  n, 
into  one ;  L.  hyphen^  A  mark  or  character 
thus  [-],  implying  that  two  or  more  syllables 
are  joined,  or  two  words  are  joined  and  made 
one  word  ;  as,  ever-living.  B.  Jonson. 

HYP-NOL'O-^flST,  n.     One  versed  in  hypnology. 

HYP-NOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  vnvoq,  sleep,  and  A6yo(, 
a  discourse.]     A  treatise  on  sleep.    Dunglison. 

HYP-NOT'lC,  a.  [Fr.  hypnotique.]  Tending  to 
produce  sleep  ;  soporific.  Wright. 

HYP-NOT'lC,  n.*  [Gr.  Orrvoj,  sleep.]  {Med.)  A 
medicine  which  induces  sleep ;  a  narcotic ;  an 
anodyne  ;  a  soporific  ;  an  opiate.  Brande. 

HYP'NO-TI^M,  n.  Magnetic  sleep ;  somnambulism 
HY-POB'O-L?,  n,  [Gr,  hiroPoh'i,  a  throwing  un- 
9er.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech,  in  whicn  sev- 
eral things,  which  appear  to  be  against  an  ar- 
gument, are  brought  together  and  refuted  in 
order.  Smart. 

HY'PO-,  [Gr.  lird,  under.]  {Chem.)  In  chemi- 
cal nomenclature,  this  prefix  indicates  the  pres- 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A.  t,  I,  6,  0,  t,  short;   A,  g,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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ence  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  than  that 
contained  in  the  acid  or  compound  to  which  it 
is  prchxed,  thus,  the  //yy^o-sulplmrous  acid  con- 
tains less  oxygen  than  the  sulphurous.  Brande. 

llV'ro,  n.  [Contracted  from  hypochondriasis.']  De- 
pression of  spirits.  —  See  Hvi'.     [Colloquial.] 

Hf  P'0-CAi;ST,  n.  [Or.  intdKavarov  \  iird,  under, 
and  KiU'u,  to  burn ;  L.  hyjjocattstum.]  {Arch.) 
A  vaulted  apartment,  from  which  the  heat  of  a 
fire  is  distributed  to  the  rooms  above,  by  means 
of  earthen  tubes.  This  method  of  heatmg,  first 
used  in  the  baths  of  the  ancients,  was  afterwards 
adopted  in  private  houses.  Brande. 

IIVP-Q-CHON'DRE?  (hXp-0-Mn'ditrz),  n.  pi.  [Or. 
iiitox^tiSpta  ;  fcird,  under,  and  )(_6v&po(,  a  cartilage  ; 
L.  hypochondria.]  {Anat.)  The  two  spaces  ly- 
ing on  each  side  of  the  epigastric  region  ;  hypo- 
chondria ;  —  so  called  because  they  are  bounded 
by  the  cartilaginous  margin  of  the  false  ribs 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  chest.     Dunglison. 

n  ni?^P-Q-CH6N'DRI-A  (hTp-o-kSn'dr?-?),  M.p/f.  [Or. 
iittoy6i'fipta  ;  L.  hypochotiflria ;  It.  ipocondria ; 
Sp.  hipocondria ;  Fr.  hi/f)ocondrie.] 

1.  {AiirU.)  The  part  of  the  abdomen,  on  both 
sides,  that  lies  under  the  spurious  ribs  ;  hypo- 
chondres.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Med.)  Melancholy;  vapors;  hypochon- 
driasis.—  See  Hypochondiiiasis.       Thomson. 

II  HYP-0-€HON'DRI-AC  [liIp-o-k5n'dr?-ak,^  W.  P.  J, 
F.  KI  Sm.  IVr. ;  hip-po-kon-drl'jk,  S.  /?. ;  lil-po- 
kSn'dr^-ik,  Ja.],  n.  One  who  is  morbidly  mel- 
ancholy or  disordered  in  imagination.    Spenser. 


II  HfP-O-€n0N'DRI-AC,  )  a.    [Gr.  hjroxoviptA 

tl'A-CAL,  )ic<Jc;    It.   ipocondn 


lA- 
II  lIYP-Q-CnQN-DRI'A-CAL,  >  ic<Jc  ;    It.   ipocondn 
aco  ;  Sp.  hipocondriaco  ;  Fr.  hi/pocondriaque.] 

1.  Relating  to  hypochondria  or  hypochondri- 
asis.    "  Hijpochondriacal  passions.'  Bacon. 

2.  Melancholy  ;  dispirited  ;  disordered  in  im- 
agination. " Hypochondriacal  ■psXienXs."  Wotton. 

N  HYP-O-CHON-DRi'A-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  melan- 
choly manner. 

H  IIYP-O-CHgiV-DRl'A-CisM,  n.  A  fit  of  hypo- 
chondria ;  melancholy ;  hypochondriasis.  Mead. 

'infP-0-€HgJV-DRi'jl-SIS,n.  {Med.)  The  hypo- 
chondriac affection,  which  is  attended  by  unea- 
siness about  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  liver, 
or  the  hypochondriac  region  ;  melancholy  ;  va- 
pors ;  spleen  ;  disordered  imagination  ;  low 
spirits.  Dmiglison. 

II  HtP-Q-CH6N'DRI-A§M,  n.  Hypochondriacism  ; 
hypochondriasis.  •      DisraeU. 

II  llf  P-0-€H6n'DR|-AsT,  n.  One  afflicted  with 
hypochondria  ;  a  hypochondriac.         Coleridge. 

II  t  nVP-Q-CHfiN'ORY,  n.  The  part  of  the  abdo- 
men under  the  spurious  ribs;  hypochondria; 
hypochoudres.  Burton. 

HYP'Q-ClST,  n.  [Gr.  bvoKiarl!,  the  plant  Cytinus 
hypocistis.)  An  inspissated  juice  obtained  from 
the  fruit  of  the  Cytinus  hypocistis,  a  parasitical 
plant  growing  from  the  roots  of  the  cystus.  Hill. 

H^'P'Q-crAs,  n.    See  Hippocras. 

HfP-Q-CRA-TER'l-FdRM,  a.  [Gr.  1^6,  under, 
ffourqp,  a  cup-shaped  hollow,  and  Eng.  form.] 
{Bot.)  Noting  a  flat  spreading  border  raised  on 
a  narrow  tube,  from  which  it  diverges  at  right 
angles;  salver-shaped.  Gray. 

IIV-P^C'RJ-SY,  M.  j|Gr.  bv6Kpi<rts;  hiroKplvofiat,  to 
t'oign  ;  L.  hypoerisis  ;  It.  ipocrisia ;  Sp."  hypocri- 
sia ;  Fr.  hypocrisie.]  The  practice  of  support- 
ing a  character  different  from  what  is  real ; 
dissimulation  with  regard  to  the  moral  or  reli- 
gious character;  false  profession;  pretence; 
deceit. 

Jlin>ocrity  U  a  sort  of  homage  that  vice  pays  to  virtue. 

^oc/«;/"oi«-<niW. 

HS? P'9-CRITE,  ».  [Gr.  iiTOKpiTfif ;  L.  hypocrita ; 
It.  tpocrito ;  Sp.  htpocrita ;  Fr.  hypocnte.]  One 
who  practises  hypocrisy;  a  dissembler,  —  espe- 
cially in  morality  or  religion. 

I  dare  say  he  is  uo  hyfiocrile,  but  prays  from  his  heart  Shak. 
Syn.  —  A  hypocrite  feigns  to  he  what  he  is  not ;  a 
dissfinbler  conceals  what  he  is  ;  tlie  former  pretends 
to  virtues  wliich  he  has  not;  the  latter  conceals  the 
vices  which  he  haa. 

IIYP-9-CRIT'lC,  )  „.     Partaking  of  hyp 

UVP-O-CRIt'I-CAL,  S  sy;     dissembling;     n 


ocri- 
lusin- 
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cere ;  false  ;  appearing  difTcrently  from  the  re- 
ality.  "  Hypocritical,  downcast  look."  Dryden. 

H'YP-Q-CRlT'l-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  hypocritical 
manner ;  with  dissin'iulation.  Bale. 

Il1?P-Q-G/«'OV8,  a.  [Gr.  6ir<(j  under,  and  yh,  the 
earth.]  (Bot.)  Noting  all  parts  in  plants  which 
grow  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Brande. 

HtP-Q-cAs'TRIC,  a.  [Gr.  hn6,  under,  and  vaar^p, 
the  belly.]  Seated  in  the  lower  part  of  tne  bel- 
ly or  abdomen.  Wiseman. 

HifP-Q-GAS'TRQ-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  (.ir<J,  under,  yav- 
Tnp,  the  bellv,  and  KiiXti,  a  tumor.]  IMed.)  A 
rupture  of  tiie  lower  belly.  JJunglison. 

H'YP-O-GE'AN,  a.  [Or.  tird,  under,  and  y?,  the 
earth.]  (Bot.)  Noting  plants  which  ripen  their 
fruit  under  ground.  ,  Gray. 

HtP'O-^ENE,  a.  [Or.  {jtt6,  under,  and  ytwdw,  to 
produce.]  {Min.)  Noting  a  class  of  rocks  (com- 
monly called  primary  rocks)  which  have  not 
assumed  their  present  form  and  structure  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  are  apparently  of 
igneous  origin  and  thrust  up  from  heiow.  Brande. 

HfP-g-(^E'UM,  n. ;  pi.  HYPooEA.  [L.,from  Gr. 
inr(5,  under, "and  yi),  the  earth.]  {Arch.)  A  cellar 
or  vault  arched  over ;  —  a  name  common  in  an- 
cient architecture  to  all  the  under>ground  parts 
of  a  building.  Weale. 

HtP-0-GL68'SAL,a.  [Gr.  fcjrd,  under,  and  yAiffaa, 
the  tongue.]  {Anat.)  Applied  to  the  lingual 
nerves.  Brande. 

IlfP'Q-GYN,  n.  [Or.  hr6,  under,  and  yuv^,  a  fe- 
male.] {Bot.)  A  plant  which  has  its  petals  and 
stamens  inserted  under  the  pistil.  Craig. 

HY-PO^'Y-NOUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Seated  below  the 
base  of  the  ovary,  but  not  attached  to  the  calyx ; 
inserted  under  the  pistil.  Hensiotc. 

HYP-O-Moen' LI-OJV,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  {ntoiti-j(^kiov ; 
iijTd,  under,  and  iAO)().iov,  a  lever.]  {Mech.)  The 
fulcrum  of  a  lever.  Brande, 

HY-PO-Nl'TROyS,  a.  rOr.  1^6,  under,  and  Eng. 
nitroxis.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  which  con- 
tains less  oxygen  than  nitrous  acid.        Wright. 

HY'PO-PH£t,  n.    \Gt.  h-no^fiTTK.]    An  interpreter; 


an  expounder, 


'..    [0: 
.    Ik 


Bunsen. 


HY-PO-PHOS'PHATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed 
by  combining  hypophosphoric  acid  with  a 
base.  Crabb. 

HY-PO-PH6s'PHTte,  m.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of 
hypophosphorous  acid  and  a  base.         Graham. 

HY-PO-PHOS'PHOR-OUS.  a.  [Or.  irnj,  under,  and 
Eng.  phosphorous.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid, 
colorless,  viscid,  and  sour  to  the  taste,  originally 
obtained  by  the  action  of  water  upon  the  phos- 
phide of  barium.  Graham. 

HtP-O-PH^L'LOlS,  or  HY-P6pH'YL-LOCs(131), 
a.  [Gr.  inrd,  under,  and  fOAXov,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.) 
Being  under  the  leaf.  Loudon. 

HY-p6ph'Y-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  hrrd,  under,  and  (p(xTt{, 
nature  or  origin.]  {Anat.)  The  gland-like  body 
and  sac  which  originate  from  the  under  surface 
of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain.  Brande. 

HY-PO 'PI-  tJM,  n.  [Or.  {urd,  under,  and  jrPoi', pus.] 
{Med.)  A  deposition  of  matter  in  the  anterior 
chajnber  of  the  eye,  under  the  cornea.     Snuirt. 

HY-p6s'TA-SIs,  n. ;  pi.  HY-p6s'TA-se?.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  inrdarnati ;  l(p(cTtini,  to  Stand  under ;  It.  ipo- 
stasi ;  Fr.  hypostase.] 

1.  Subsistence  or  substance: — person;  per- 
sonality ;  —  a  term  used  by  the  Greek-  fathers 
to  express  the  distinct  persqijality  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Brande. 

2.  Principle ;  element ;  —  a  term  used  by  the 
alchemists  to  denote  their  doctrine  that  salt, 
sitlphur,  and  mercury  are  the  three  principles  of 
all  material  things.  Smart. 

3.  {Med.)  Sediment.  Dunglison. 

HY-p5s'TA.81ZE,  To  represent  as  a  person. 
[h.]         '  Coleridge. 

HY-PO-STAT'IC  U.       [Or.    l-^ocrar.Kir,     It. 

HY-PO-STAT'j-CAL,  )  ipostntico;Sp.hipostatiro; 
Fr.  hmwsttUique.] 

1.  Relating  to  hypostasis  ;  personal.  Pearaoti. 


HYPOTHESIZE 

2.  Constitutive ;  constituent. 

The  doctrine  of  tbtt  eheuilsU  loucbinf  their  thrw  Amw. 
tiatu-al  principle*.  Honk, 

JlfpoMtaUcal  luuoH,  the  union  of  the  divine  «nd  Iha 
human  nature  in  tlw  penton  ufChrbt.       Bp.  Peartom. 

Iiy-P9-.STAT'l-C.\L-LY,  ad.  la  A  hypostatical 
manner,  j^^^ 

HY-P«')8'TA-TfZE,  V,  a.  To  attribute  proper  per- 
sonal  existence  to.  Aorton. 

HY-POS'TRQ-Plip,  n.     [Gr.  bwoarptf^.]     (Mtd.) 

1.  The  act  of  a  patient  turning  hinmelf. 

2.  Return  of  a  disease  ;  relapse.   Dunglison. 
UtP'Q-STYLE,  n,  [Gr.  hwdtrrv)^,, ;  hw6,  under,  and 

arikof,  a  pillar.]    (Arch.)  That  which  is  support- 
ed by  columns  or  pillars.  Wright, 

HY-PQ-SCL'PHATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed 
of  hyposulphuric  acid  and  a  base.  Graham. 

HY-PQ-SOL'PHiTE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed 
of  hyposulphurous  acid  and  a  base.       Graham. 

HY-PQ-8VI^PHU'RIC,  a.  [Gr.  (,>r6,  under,  and 
Eng.  sulphuric]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  com- 
bination of  sulphur  and  oxygen  intermediate 
between  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid.  GroAam. 

HY-PQ-80l'PHU-ROCs,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an 
acid  containing  less  oxygen  than  sulphurous 
acid.  Graham. 

HY-P5T'?-NtJSE,  n.    See  Hypothenuse.  Locke. 

HY-PfiTH'e-CA,  n.  [I..,  from  Gr.  {-roO/jci,,  a 
pledge  ;  Fr.  hypoth^que.]  {Law.)  That  kind  of 
pledge  m  which  the  possession  of  the  thing 
pledged  remained  with  the  debtor,  the  obliga- 
tion resting  in  mere  contract  without  delivery  ; 
—  answering  to  the  modem  mortgage.   Bitmll. 

HY-P6th'P-CATE,  r.  a.    [See  Hypothkca.]    [i. 

HYPOTHECATKU  ;     pp.     HYPOTHKCATINO,     HY- 
POTHECATED.] 

1.  {Law.)  1  o  pledge,  in  order  to  raise  money, 
as  a  ship,  without  delivering  the  possession  of 
it  to  the  pledgee.  Blackstone. 

The  master,  when  abroad,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  own- 
er, ma^  hi/puthecntf  the  ship,  freieht,  and  cargo,  to  raise  money 
requisite  for  the  completion  of  the  voyage.  KaU. 


2.  To  state  by  hypothesis. 


Ch,  Ob. 


HY-PoTH-e-CA'TION,  ».  {Law.)  The  act  of  hy- 
pothecating ;  a  pledge  without  possession  by 
the  pledgee.  BurrilL 

The  hj/jiothfcation  of  the  ship  or  cargo  ii  the  transfer  of  • 
title  to  take  effect  conditionally.  J'kitlitm. 

H  Y-P6tH'?-CA-TOR,  n.  One  who  pledges  a  ship 
or  other  property  as  security  for  the  repayment 
of  money  borrowed.  Wright. 

HY-p5tH-?-NU'SAL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  hy- 
pothenuse. Ann. 

HY-P6TH'P-NUSE  [hT-p»th'?-na«,  5.  ir.  p.  F,  Ja, 
K.  R,  Wr.  Wb. ;  hl|>-5t'?-nus,  Sm, ;  lii-po-tli^ 
nfls',  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Johnson],  n,  [Gr.  {-irori/- 
vovaa,  subtending;  {nrorfhti),  to  stretch  under,  to 
subtend;  Tt. hypotenuse.]  (G«'om.)  The  longest 
side  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or  the  line  op- 
posite the  right -angle  ;  —  written  also  hypote- 
nuse, Daciea  Sg  Peek, 
a^  "  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Ash  [and  Mr.  Todd] 
accent  this  word  on  the  second  xyllahle  ;  but  Dr. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrirk,  Mr.  Barclay,  Bailey,  and  Bu- 
chanan, on  the  last.  These  authorities  induced  nie, 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  [Walker's]  Dirlionary,  to 
place  the  accent  on  the  last  Bvllahle  ;  bul,  upon  fufther 
inquir}-,  I  found  the  lH?st  usa);e  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  antepenultimate  nccent  ;  and  as  tlie  secondary 
accent  is  on  the  second  syllable  of  the  Latin  kypote- 
■ntisa,  this  accentuation  seems  more  agreeable  to  aiuil- 
ogy."    Walker, 

HY-P5TH'5-ST8,  n. ;  pi.  H?-pftTn'F.-sEs.  [L., 
from  Or.  hroOiati  ;  {inoriOtint,  to  put  imuer.]  A 
supposition  made  with  a  view  to  draw  from  it 
some  consequence  which  establishes  the  truth 
or  the  falsehood  of  a  proposition,  or  solves  a 
problem ;  a  system  or  a  doctrine  founded  on 
theory,  or  on  some  principle  not  proved. 

An  »v;>n'A«u^ ■"■hlrh  means  somethinir  "placed  under.'a* 
a  foundation  or  platfonii  on  which  to  inrtitutc  and  c«rry  on 
the  process  of  InvestigaUon.  Or.  F.n>im. 

An  hvi>olhetif  properly  means  the  siipnosition  of  a  princi- 
ple of  whose  existence  tl>ere  is  no  proof  from  **P"^''"5*;^ 

Syn.  —  See  Tiieorv- 

HY-PoTH'5-8IZE,  r.  n.  To  form  hypotheses ;  to 
make  suppositions.  Warhurtitn. 


m!eN,  SIR;    MOVE,  n5R,  s6n  ;    BdbL,  BOr,  rOLE.  — 9,  p,  5,  4,  soft;  £,  fi,  j,  {,  hard;  ?  a«  a;  %  a»  |».  — THIS,  tUs. 
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Hy-PQ-THftT'lC         )  a.     [Gr.fcTroem^dt;  L.Ay- 
HY-PO-THET'j-CAL,  >  potheticus  ;    It.  ipotetico  ; 
Sp.  hipotetico  ;  t'r.  hypothetiquej]    Including  or 
depending  on  an  hypothesis ;  implying  supposi- 
tion ;  conditional. 

Conditional  or  hypothetical  propositions  are  those  whose 
parts  are  united  by  the  conditional  particle  i/";  as,  "//'the 
sun  be  fixed,  the  earth  must  move."  Watts. 

HV-PO-THET'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  hypothetical 
manner;  conditionally.  South. 

HV-PdTH'5-TlST,  n.  A  defender  of  an  hypoth- 
esis,    [r.]  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

HY-Pg-TR4-CHE' LI-trM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  vno- 
Tpa^f/Xtov;  vno,  under,  and  Tpdyv^oi,  the  neck.] 
{Arch.)  The  neck  of  the  capital  of  a  column,  or 
that  part  of  it  between  the  shaft  and  the  annu- 
lets of  the  echinus.  Weale. 

SY-POT-Y-PO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  {uroriiiroxrif  ;  inoTvndia, 
to  imagine.]  {tthet.)  Any  animated  representa- 
tion of  a  scene  or  event  in  descriptive  or  figura- 
tive language,  so  as  to  present  it  forcibly  to  the 
mind  ;  —  sometimes  called  vision.  Brande. 

HYP'PISH,  a.  Affected  with  melancholy  or  hypo- 
chondria ;  —  written  also  hippish. 

HYP-SI- PRYM'J\ruS,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  quad- 
rupeds of  the  kangaroo  family,  characterized  by 
having  a  naked,  scaly  tail ;  kangaroo  rat.  Baird. 

HYP-SOM'p-TpR,  M.  [Gr.  Kt^os,  height,  and  nirpov, 
a  measure.]  One  who  practises  hypsometry,  or 
the  art  of  measuring  heights.         Wildenbruch. 

HYP-SO-MET'RJC,  a.     Relating  to  hypsometry. 

HYP-SOM'e-TRY,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  the 
relative  or  the  absolute  heights  of  places  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  either  by  the  barometer 
or  by  trigonometrical  observation.  Brande. 

HY'rAx,  n.    [Gr.  6j)a|,  a  shrew-mouse.]    {Zool.) 


A  genus  of  small  mammals  of  the  pachyderma- 
tous order,  of  which  four  species  are  known,  — 
the  Hyrax  Capinsis,  or  rock-rabbit,  found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Hyrax  Syriacus  of 
Syria,  the  Hyrax  arboreus  of  Western  Africa, 
and  the  Hyrax  Sylvestris,  found  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  Van  Der  Hoeven.    Evg.  Cyc. 

HYRSE,  n.     [Ger.  hirse.l    (Bat.)  Millet.     Coles. 

fHYRST,  n.  [A.S.  hyrst.]  A  wood  or  grove  ;  — 
written  also  hcrst,  and  hurst.  Gibson. 

HY'SON,  n.     An  excellent  species  of  green  tea. 
aS"  The  green  teas  rank  in  the  order  of  their  ex- 
cellence   as    follows :    gunpowder,   imperial,   hyson, 
young  liyson,  hyson  skin,  nnd  twankay.  —  See  Tea. 
Jilc  Culloch. 

HY§'§OP,  or  HYS'SOP  [hiz'zop,  /.  E.  Ja. ;  htz'zup 
or  hi'sup,  W.  /'. ;  hls'sup,  K.  Sm. ;  lii'sup,  S!], 
n.  [Gr.  vaaunros  ;  L.  hyssopus  ;  Fr.  hysope.  — W. 
issop.]  (Bot.)  A  cenus  of  plants  including  the 
common  hyssop  {Ilyssopus  officinalis),  formerly 
used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and  expecto- 
rant. Brande. 
as-  "  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Pcolt,  Mr.  Entick,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Buchanan  pronounce  this  word  in  the 
second  manner  [hi'supl  ;  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  in  the  "first.  'I*o  pronounce  the  y  long  before 
double  s  is  contrary  to  every  rule  in  spelling  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  first  mode  be  not  the  best,  the  or- 
thography ought  necessarily  to  be  changed."   Wallcer. 

HYS'TAT-iTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  titaniferous  iron 
ore.  Dana. 

HYS-TJR-AN'THOUS,  a.  [Gr.  Z^ripoi,  after,  and 
avdos,  a  flower.]  (Bo<.)  Noting  plants  whose 
leaves  expand  after  the  flowers  have  opened. 

He7tslow. 

HYS-TE'RI-A,  n.  [Gr.  itrripa,  the  womb.]  (Med.) 
A  species  of  neurosis  or  nervous  disease  which 
generally  attacks  unmarried  women  from  the 


age  of  fifteen  to  thirty-five,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  its  seat  in  the  womb  ;  hysterics.     Brande. 

HYS-TER'{C,  )  „.     [-Gr.  W.p^dc  ;  L.  hysteri, 

HYS-TER'1-CAL,  >  cus  ;   Fr.  hysteriqw.] 

1.  Relating   to  hysteria  or   hysterics ;   spas- 
modic ;  as,  "  A  hysteric  fit." 

2.  Troubled    with    hysteria.       "  Hysterical 
women."  Flayer. 

HYS-TER'JCS,  n.  pi.  {Med.)  Fits  peculiar  to 
women.  —  See  Hystekia.  Dunglison. 

HYS-TER'O-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  varlpa,  the  womb,  and 
KiiXri,  a  tumor ;  Fr.  hysterocele.}  {Med.)  A  rup- 
ture or  hernia  of  the  womb.  Dunglison. 

HYS-Te-ROL'0-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  hartpoloyla ;  Kffrfpot, 
last,  and  i.6yoi,  a  discourse.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure 
of  speech  by  which  the  ordinary  course  of 
thought  is  inverted  in  expression,  and  the  last 
put  first.  Brande. 

HYS'TE-R6JV-PRdT'E-R6j\r,  n.  [Gr.  vcrnpot, 
last,  and  npdrfpuv,  first.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure  which 
inverts  the  natural  order  of  words ;  as.  Valet 
atque  vivit,  "He  is  well  and  lives."  —  Same  as 
Hysteuology. 

HtS-T?-R5T'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  haripa,  the  womb, 
and  ro/<^,  a  cutting  ;  Yr.7iysti>rotomie.^  {Anat.) 
A  dissection  of  the  womb ;  the  Cx'sarcan  opera- 
tion. Dunglison. 

HYS-TRI-Ci'.^-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  iarpt^,  a  hedgehog, 
or  porcupine.]  {Med.)  A  disease  of  the  hairs 
in  which  they  stand  erect  like  the  quills  of  a 
porcupine.  Dunglison. 

HYS'TRtX,  n.  [Gr.  varpi^.]  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of 
animals  ;  the  porcupine.  P.  Cyc. 

HYTHE  (hitfi),  n.  [A.  S.  hyth.]  A  port ;  a  small 
haven.  —  See  Hithb.  Jodrell. 


I. 


Xthe  third  vowel  and  the  ninth  letter  of  the 
*  alphabet,  was  formerly  confounded  with  the 
consonant  j,  from  which  it  is  now  kept  distinct. 
It  has  two  principal  sounds ;  one  long,  as  in 
Jiiie,  the  other  short,  as  in  fin.  The  long  sound  is 
commonly  considered  diphthongal;  —  Sheridan 
makes  it  consist  of  A  and  e  ;  Walker,  of  rt  and  i ; 
and  Smart,  of  il  and  e.  The  short  sound  is  the 
same  as  that  of  short  y.  —  See  Principles  of 
Pronunciation,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  44,  4.5.  — In 
old  writers,  i  was  often  used  for  ay,  which  is 
pronounced  nearly  like  it. 

Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  ? 
/,  sir;  she  took  'em  and  read  'era  in  my  presence.      Shak. 

—  I,  prefixed  to  a  word,  as  ibrought,  is  the  A.  S. 
prepositive  particle  ge,  and  is  more  commonly 
written  y.  As  a  Roman  numeral,  it  signifies 
1 ;  and,  placed  before  v  or  x,  it  diminishes  by  a 
unit  the  numbers  expressed  by  these  two  letters. 

I,  pron.  [M.  Goth,  ik  ;  A.  S.  ic  ;  Dut.  ik  ;  Ger. 
ich;  Tia.w.jeg;  Icel.  eq  ;  Sw.Jatf.  —  Gr.  iyii;  L. 
ego  ;  It.  io  ;  Sp.  yo  ;  fort,  eu ;  Fr.  je.  —  Sansc. 
aham  ;  Slav,  ia,  ga.]  [pos.  mine  ;  obj.  me  ;  — 
pi.  nom.  we,  pos.  ours,  obj.  us.]  A  personal 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  and  nominative 
case;  myself;  the  person  speaking. 

Be  of  good  cheer;  it  is  /;  be  not  afraid.       Matt.  xiv.  27. 

I'AMB,  n.    An  iambic;  an  iambus. 

The  license  Is  sometimes  carried  so  far  as  to  add  three 
short  syllables  to  the  last  iamb.  '  Bramle. 

I-AM'BJC,         >„    [Gr.  ?a,//?i<f(!j ;  L.iambicus;  It. 
I-Am'B{-CAL,  >  jambico ;  Sp.  yambico  ;  Fr.  iam- 

biqzie.}     Relating  to  an  iambus ;  composed  of 

iambic  feet. 

In  most  modem  European  languages,  the  verse  of  five 

ituHbic  feet  is  a  favorite  metre.  Brande. 

i-AM'BJC,  n.  [Gr.  tafi^os  ;■  L.  iambus ;  It.  giamho, 
jambico  ;  Sp.  yambico  ;  Fr.  iambique.  —  "  The 
derivation  of  the  word  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained ;  but  it  can  boast  of  an  origin  nearly  co- 


eval with  the  Greek  language."  Brande.  —  "  Re- 
ferred by  Rienier  and  Pott  to  Mtttw,  to  attack, 
assault,  as  being  the  foot  or  metre  first  used  by 
satiric  writers."    Liddell  §  Scott.'\     {Pros.) 

l.'A  metrical  foot  consisting  of  a  short  syl- 
lable followed  by  a  long  one  ;  an  iambus. 

Two  rests,  a  short  and  long,  th'  iamhic  frame, 

A  foot  whose  swiftness  gave  the  verse  its  name.  B.  Jcmmn. 

2.  A  verse  composed  of  iambi  or  iambic  feet. 

J9fJ-  Iambics  are  a  species  of  verse  much  used  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  especially  by  the  Greek  tragic 
poets.  They  were  originally  used  for  satire;  hence 
the.  word  sometimes  means  satire. 

Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fame 

In  keen  iambics,  but  mild  anagram.  Dryden. 

I-Am'BJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  iam- 
bic ;  according  to  iambic  verse.  Ch.  Ob. 

I-AM'BIZE,  V.  a.     To  satirize  in  iambic  verses. 

Iambic  was  the  measure  in  which  they  used  to  iambize 
each  other.  Twining. 

i-AM-BOG'RA-PH^R,  n.  [Gr.  lajiPoi,  an  iambus, 
and  ypd<pto,  to  write.]  One  who  writes  -iam- 
buses ;  a  writer  of  iambic  poetry.  Beck. 

I-Am'BUS,  w.  ;  pi.  L.  iambi;  Eng.  iambuses. 
[L.J  (Pros.)  A  poetic  foot  consisting,  in  Greek 
and  Latin  poetry,  of  a  short  syllable  followed 
by  a  long  one ;  and,  in  modern  poetry,  of  an 
unaccented  syllable  followed  by  <an  accented 
one;  an  iambic.  —  The  following  verse  is  com- 
posed of  iambic  feet : 

They  al'  |  so  serve'  |  who  on'  |  ly  stand'  1  ond  wait'. 

1-At'RI-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  larpiKdi ;  larpS^,  a  physician.] 
Relating  to  medicine  or  to  physicians.     Byron. 

t  I-A-TRO-€HEM'JST,  n.  [Gr.  iarpd;,  a  physician, 
and  Eng.  chemist.l  A  physician  who  is  also  a 
chemist;  a  chemical  physician.  Bailey. 

t  I-A-TRO-LEP'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  larpds,  a  physician, 
and  aMipw,  to  anoint.]  That  cures  by  anoint- 
ing. Johnson. 


Capra  ibex. 


I'BKX,n.    [L.,  a  wild  goat."] 

(Zoi.l.)  A  species  of  goat, 

with   large    horns,   square 

in  front,  and  marked  with 

transverse  and  prominent 

knots.       It    inhabits    the 

summits    of    the    highest 

mountain    chains    in    the 

continents  of  Europe,  Af- 
rica,  and  Asia,   but   does 

not     exist     in     the     New 

World ;      the      stein-boc ; 

Capra  ibex  of  Linnajus. 

Va7i  Der  Hoeven. 
I-BI'DEM,  ad.     [L.]     In  the  same  place. 

fleg=-  It  is  used  as  a  note  of  reference ;  —  often  con' 

traded  to  ibid. 

I'B{S,n.  [L.]  (Ornith.) 
A  genus  of  wading 
birds,  with  a  long, 
slender  bill,  cylindri- 
cal,and  arched  at  the 
base,  antl  long,  broad 
wings.  V.  D.  Hoeven. 
g^g*  The  Ibis  relig-io- 
sa,  the  most  celebrated 
species,  was  reared  in 
the  temples  of  ancient 
Egypt  with  veneration, 
and  it  was  embalmed 
after  its  death.  It  is  as 
large  as  a  hen,  with 
white  plumage,  bill  and 
feet  black,  and  found 
throughout  the  extent 
of  Africa.     £»/r-  Cyc. 

I-Bls'cys,  n.    [L.]    (Bot.)    See  Hibiscus. 

I-CA'RI-AN,  a.     [Gr.  I/tdptot ;  1j.  Icarius.]     Soar- 
ing high  ;  daringly  adventurous.  Clarke, 
i!^  A  word  derived  from  Icarus,  the  son  of  Daeda- 
lus, who,  flying  with  his  father  out  of  Crete  into  Si- 


Ibis  religiosa. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  long ;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short ;  A,  5,  \,  O,  V>  Y.  obscure :  fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  fAll  ;   h£ir,  HER  ; 
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eily,  k^i«<l  to  high  that  the  tun  melted  the  wax  of 
hiB  wingH,  and  he  full  into  the  sea. 

iCE  (In),  n.  [A.  S.  M,  ins,  isa  ;  l)ut.  y»,  ijg  ;  Gcr. 
eis;  Dun.  iw;  Sw.  i»;  Icel.  t«.  — Or. /»<!{,  equal, 
level,  Kinouth.   Wachter.  Sullivan.] 

1.  Water  or  other  liquid  mude  solid  by  cold, 
its- Water  begins  to  freeze  at  'JH^  o(  Fahrenheit, 

and,  in  freezing,  it  expatidd  rapidly  and  with  great 
force.  Ill  c<inHe<|uenc«  of  tliiH  expansion,  tlie  ire  he- 
coinea  lighter  tlian  water,  and,  if  free  tu  move,  floata 
With  one  ninth  of  itn  maaa  above  the  surface.    Lyell. 

2.  Concreted  sugar.  _      Johnson. 

3.  Creanj  and  sugar  congealed  ;  ice-cream. 
To  break  the  ice,  to  make  the  firHt  opening  to  any 

attempt. Ground  ice,  ice  formed  under  peculiar  cir- 

cuni!ttanreti  at  tne  bottom  ol  rivers  and  other  streams  ; 
gnmnd'gru.  Brandt. 

Ice,  v.  a.     [i.  ICED  ;  pp.  iciNO,  iced.] 

1.  To  cover  with  ice  ;  to  turn  to  ice.  Fletcher. 

2.  To  cover  -vith  concreted  sugar.         Puller. 

3.  To  chill ;  to  freeze.  Johnson. 

iCE'-A.V-jL'HOa  (-&ng-l{ur),  w.  A  hook  or  grapnel 
for  taking  hold  of  ice.'  Sarrjcnt. 

ICE'-BfiLT,  n.  A  belt  of  ice  adhering  to  the 
coast  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  sea.  Sargent. 

fCE'BERO,  n.  [Gcr.  eis,  ice,  and  berg,  a  hill.]  A 
floating  mass  of  ice  of  great  magnitude,  de- 
tached from  glaciers  on  the  borders  of  a  polar 
sea,  or  generated  by  the  accumulation  of  ice  and 
drift-snow  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  precipice. 

Sir  Some  icebergs  rise  from  250  to  300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  are  from  two  to  five  miles  long, 
and  ground  in  water  IMO  feet  deep.  Tlioy  are  trans- 
ported by  marine  currents  within  40  degrees  of  the 
et|uator,  carrying  with  them  gravel  and  blocks  of 
stone.     Lyell. 

Ice'-BYrd,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  bird  found 
in  Greenland.  •  Maunder. 

Ice'-BLINK,  n.  A  dazzling  whiteness  about  the 
horizon,  caused  by  the  reflection  of  light  from  a 
field  of  ice.  Qu.  Rev. 

Ice'-BOAT,  n.    1.  A  boat  formed  to  pass  on  the 

ice.  Francis. 

2.  A  boat  or  barge  formed  to  break  and  pass 

through  the  ice.  Francis. 

Ice'-BOOnd,  a.  Applied  to  vessels  blocked  up 
in  the  ice.  Simmond-s. 

ICE'-BROOK  (is'brflk),  n.  A  congealed  brook  or 
stream.  Shak. 

iCE'-BUiLT  (is'bllt),  a.    Formed  of  heaps  of  ice. 

Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam.       Grajf. 

it'E'— CREAM,  n.  A  confection  formed  of  cream, 
sugar,  &c.,  congealed  or  frozen.  Nichols. 

ICE'-DROP,  n.  (Bat.)  A  transparent  process 
resembling  an  icicle.  Loudon. 

ICED'-WA-TER  (1st-),  n.  Water  cooled  by  ice ; 
ice-water.  Simmonds. 

ICE'-FACE,  n.    The  abutting  face  of  an  ice-belt. 

Kane. 

Ice'— fAll,  n.    A  mass  of  ice  in  the  form  of  a 

•water-fall.  Coleridge. 

Ice'— FIELD,  n.  A  shallow  mass  of  floating  ice, 
often  of  gtreat  extent,  formed  by  the  freezing  of 
the  sea-water.  Ansted. 

ICE'-FLOAT,  n.  A  large  mass  of  floating  ice; 
an  ice-floe.  Goldsmith. 

ICE'-FLOE,  n.  A  detached  portion- of  an  ice- 
fteld ;  ice-float.  Kane. 

ICE'-GLAZED,  a.    Glazed  with  ice.       Coleridge. 

iCE'-Hol)SE,  n.  A  building  or  apartment  for 
the  preservation  of  ice  in  summer.    Goldsmith. 

ICE'-ia-LAND  (-I'l^nd),  )  „,  A  vast  body  of  float- 
ICE'-ISLE  (-11),  )  ing  ice  ;  ice-floe.  Cook. 

ICE'LAND-5R,  »•     (Geog.)  A  native  of  Iceland. 
ICE-lAno'IC,  a.    (_Geog.)  Relating  to  Iceland. 

ICE-lAnd  |C,  n.  The  language  of  the  people  of 
Iceland.  Latham, 

fCE'LAND-MoSS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  lichen  found  in 
mountainous  districts  of  Europe,  and  used  as  a 
tonic,  and  as  an  article  of  diet ;  Cctraria  Is- 
iemdica.  Loudon. 


ICE'LAND-8rAR,«.  (Min.)  A  transparent  rhom- 
boidal  variety  of  calc-spar,  or  carbonate  of  lime, 
remarkable  for  its  clearncKs,  and  the  beautiful 
double  refraction  which  it  exhibits.         Braiule. 

Ice'-MoOn-TAIN,  n.     See  Icebkuo.  Goldsmith, 

ICE'-PLAnT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  sprinkled  Kxih 
pellucid,  glittering,  icy-looking  blisters ;  the 
Slvsembryanthemum  cnjstallinum.  Loudon. 

iCE'-PLoOcH  '^Is'pli)*),  n.  A  kino  oi  plough 
usea  lur  cutting  grooves  on  ice  in  a  pond  or 
lake.  Simmonds, 

iCE'-sAw,  n.  A  large  saw  usea  tor  tne  purpose 
01  cutting  through  ice.  Francis, 

ICE'-SPAR,  n.  {Min.)  A  grayish-white  variety  of 
felspar,  from  Somina,  near  Naples.         Brande. 

Ice'-tA-BLE,  n.  A  flat,  horizontal  mass  of 
ice.  Kane. 

IcE'-TOngsj,  n.  pi.  Tongs  for  taking  up  pieces 
of  ice  at  table.  Simtnonds, 

ICE'-WA-TpR,  n.  Water  cooled  by  ice;  iced- 
water. 

ICE'WORK,  n.    A  construction  of  ice.       Savage. 

ICH  DIKJ^.  [Ger.,  I  serve.]  The  motto  taken  by 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  since  borne  in 
the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir  appar- 
ent of  the  crown  of  England.  Brande, 

IjCH-NEU'MON  (Tk-nu'mon),  n.     [L..  from  Gr.  /;^;- 
vUiio}v  ;  t^vibu),  to  track  ;  Ivvoi,  a  footstep.] 
1.  {ZoOl.)    A    small   digitigrade,  carnivorous 
,  animal,    allied    to    the 
civet,  of  the  genus  Her- 

pestes  of   Illiger.*    The     vSfc%  ,'     JW^^-^ 
ichneumon  of  the  Nile 
{Ilerpestcs    Pharaonis) 


Kgyptian  ichneumon 
{Iierjtesten  J'haraonia). 


l€H-NEU'MQN-FLV,  n. 


■was  one  of  the  sacrci 
animals  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  many 
fabulous  feats  were  related  of  it  as  the  enemy 
of  the  crocodile.  It  preys  on  the  eggs  and 
young  of  various  species  of  animals,  and  espe- 
cially searches  out  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile. 

Eng.  Cyc. 
2.  (Ent.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  hymenopterous 
insects,  comprehending  those  of  which  the  lar- 
va; live  parasitically  in  the  interior  of  the  larva; 
and  pupse  of  other  insects.  Brande, 

{Ent,)  The  ichneumon. 
Harris. 

I€H-J^'EU-M6jr'I-DJE,  n.  pi.  {Ent.)  A  family 
of  hymenopterous  insects  of  which  the  ichneu- 
mon-fly is  the  type.  Harris. 

IfiH-NEU-MON'l-DAN,  n.  {Ent.)  Oneoftheich- 
neumonidae.  Kirby. 

teH-NQ-GRAPH'IC,         }  a.    Relating  to  ichnog- 
ten-NO-GRAPH'l-CAL,  J  raphy. 

The  ichnographical  plan  of  the  Temple  of  Janus.  Drummond. 

l€n-N5G'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  lXi^oypa<t>(a ;  ix^of,  a 
footstep,  and  ypdipm,  to  describe  ;  L.  ichnogra- 
phia ;  It.  icnoqrafia  ;  Fr.  ichnographie.'] 

1.  {Arch.)  The  grround  plan  of  a  building  or 
the  plan  of  any  of  its  stones  ;  a  horizontal  sec- 
tion of  a  building  or  structure  exhibiting  ttie 
outlines  of  the  several  parts  according  to  a  geo- 
metric scale.  Wngfit. 

2.  {Arch.  &  Persp.)  The  view  of  any  thing 
cut  off,  just  at  its  base,  by  a  plane  parallel  to 
the  horizon.  London  Ency. 

3.  (.-Irt^)  A  description  of  ancient  works  of 
art,  as  statuary,  paintings,  mosaic  works,  &c. ; 
iconography.  Loiuion  Ency, 

IcH'NO-LTTE,  n.  [Gr.  *;^>05,  a  footstep,  and  XiOof, 
a  stone.]  (Pal.)  A  stone  retaining  the  impres- 
sion of  a  footmark  of  a  fossil  animal.     Rogers, 

ICH-NdL-l-TllOl/O-QY, »».  [Gr.  tx^os,  a  footsten, 
kiOoi,  a  stone,  ana  Xoyos,  a  discourse.]  Ichnol- 
ogy.  Dr.  Hitchcock. 

l€n-NQ-L6<}l'I-CAL,  a.    Relating  to  ichnology. 

ICH-N0L'Q-<?Y,  n.  [Or.  'xfof,  a  footstep,  and 
Xiiyof,  a  discourse.]  The  science  which  relates 
to  fossil  footmarks ;  ichnolithology.        P,  Cyc, 

I'€HOR  (I'kiir),  n.     [Gr.  /ycip.] 

1.  {Myth.)  An  ethereal  fluid  that  supplied  the 
place  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  ancient  gods. 


Blood  Ibllowpd,  but  Immortali  iehor  pnra, 

Hurh  lu  Uic  ItU-st  iiihabitaiila  of  iieavcs 

May  blevd.  Cowp«r. 

2.  {Med.)    A  thin,   watery,  acrid  discharge, 
flowing  from  wounds,  ulcers,  &c.  Hoblyn. 

i'CIIQR-oOH  (rkor-0«),a.  \¥t,icftoreux.]  Serous; 

sanious  ;    thin  ;    waKfry.      "  A   superflcial  .  .  . 

ichorous  ulceration."  Harceu, 

I*:H'THY-0-c6l,  ;  „.  jor.  ixBb,,  a  fi.n.  .nd 
LyH-THV-Q-COL  LA,  >  K6XXa,  glue.]  A  pure  kind 

of  gelatine  prepared  from  the  entraiU  of  certain 

fish  :  fish-glue  :  isinglasH.  Brande. 

ii;il-THV-0«'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ijffltt,  a  fish,  and 
ypdi^w,  to  describe.]  A  description  of  fishes,  or 
a  treatise  on  fishes.  Dr.  Black. 

Ii;n'TH V-9-LlTE,  M.  [Gr.  IxOLf,  lx«iot,  a  fiish,  and 
iWof,  a  stone.]  {Pal.)  A  fish-stone,  or  fossil 
fish ;  the  impression  of  a  fish  in  a  rock.     LyelL 

lit'H-THY-Q-LO^'lC,  )  „ 

)  oil 


I<;h-thy-q-L(')9'i-cal, 


Relating  to  ichthy- 
ology or  fishes.      HiU. 

ICH-THY-OL'p-^lST,  n-  [Tr.  ichthyologislo.] 
One  versed  in  ichthyology.  Qu,  Rev. 

1cH-THY-6l'Q-9Y  (Ik-th?-5l'o-j?),  n.  [Or.  /;^9p«- 
Aovla  ;  IxOif,  a  fish,  and  Xifyos,  discourse ;  Fr. 
icnthyologie.]  That  branch  of  natural  history 
which  treats  of  the  nature,  uses,  and  cbwsifica- 
tion  of  fishes.  Brande. 

Lch'THY-O-mAN-CY,  n.  [Or.  Ix0()^,  a  fish,  and 
finvTila,  divination.]  A  species  of  divination  by 
the  examination  of  the  entrails  of  fishes.  Roget. 

LCH-THY-ftPH'A-QlST,  n.  [Gr.  IxOif,  a  fish,  and 
0dy(i>,  to  eat.]  One  that  feeds  or  lives  on  fish.  Ash, 

tell-THy-fiPH'A-GOOs,  a.  Feeding  on  fish.  SwMwt. 

l£;H-THY-OPH'A-<?Y,  n.  [Gr.  /^W*,  a  fish,  and 
ipiyti),  to  eat ;  Fr.  tchthyophagie.]  The  practice 
of  eating  fish.  Johnson. 

IcH-THY-OPH-THAlmITE,  n.  [Or.  Ix9(>t,  a  fish, 
and  6iphai.n6(,  eye.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  so  called 
from  its  pearly  lustre  resembling  the  eye  of  a 
fish  after  boiling ;  fish-eye-stone ;  apophyllite. 
—  See  Apophyllite.  Brattde. 

IrH-THY-Q-SAu'RlS,  n.  [Gr.  /;(W<,  a  fish,  and 
ffarpof,*a  lizard.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  extinct 
saurian  reptiles  which  resemble  a  crocodile  in 
form,  but  have  their  four  feet  shaped  like  the 
fins  of  the  whale  for  the  purpose  of  swimming. 

Buckland. 

l£;H-TnY-6'8|S,  n.  [Or.  Ix^bi,  a  fish.]  (Med.) 
The  fish-skin  disease  ;  a  thickness  and  rough- 
ness of  the  skin,  portions  of  which  become  hard 
and  scaly,  and  occasionally  corneous,  with  a 
tendency  to  excrescences.  Dumjlison. 

teH-THY-6T'Q-MY,  n,  [Or.  Mit,  a  fish,  and 
r($/iO(,  a  cutting  ;  rifiva,  to  cut.]  The  anatomy 
or  dissection  of  fishes.  Craig. 

I'CI-CLE  (I'sjk-kl),  n.  [A.  S.  ises-gicel;  Dut. 
ijskegel ;  Ger.  eiszacken^ 

1.  Apendent  shoot  ofice. 

2.  (iter.)  A  bearing  or  charge  sprinkled  with 
drops  ;  a  gutty  bearing.  Craig. 

I'C1-N6sS,  n.    The  state  of  being  icy.      Johnson. 

I'CING  (is'ing),  n.  A  covering  of  ice  or  concreted 
sugar. 

The  splendid  icing  of  an  immense . .  .plum-cake.  WarUm. 

IC'KLE,  n.    An  icicle.     [North  of  Eng.]     Grose. 

t  I'c6n,  n.  [L.,  from  Or.  rkwv.]  An  image  ;  a 
figure  ;  a  picture.  Browne. 

t  I-c6N'1-CAL,  a,  [Or.  tlKoviK6t ;  L.  iconicus.] 
Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  images,  figures,  or 
pictures.  Blount, 

I'CO-NlijM,  n.  {Rhet.)  A  figure  which  consista 
in  representing  a  thing  to  the  life.        Maunder. 

I'CQ-NIZE,  V.  a.  [^Gr.  ficoWCu.l  To  form  into  a 
likeness  or  resernblance.     [n.J 

This  world  is  an  image  alvayt  icoiiu«f,  or  PJJPf***''/ 
renewed.  Onftrort*. 

I-cON'Q-CLA§M,  n.  Image-breaking.  N.  Brit.  Rer. 

I-Ci'iN'O-CLAsT,  n.  [Gr.  lUovotXiariK  ;  Wcwv,  an 
image,  and  K>.6<rrri(,  a  breaker  ;  «/d«,  to  break.] 
A  breaker  of  images  ;  —  a  name  given  to  the 
image-breakers  of  the  eighth  century.        Hook. 

1-c6N-9-CLAs'T|C,  «.  Breaking  or  destroying 
images.     "  Iconoclastic  seal."  Stcinbunie. 
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I-c6N-0-GRApH'IC,  a.  [Fr.  iconographique.'] 
Relating  to  iconography.  Dr.  Baird. 

I-CO-N6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  tUiiv,  an  image,  and 
ypA(P(o,  to  describe  ;  Fr.  iconographieJ]  A  de- 
scription of  pictures,  statues,  and  similar  monu- 
ments of  ancient  art.  Bailey. 

I-CO-n6l'A-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  thiiv,  an  image,  and 
^drpi;?,  a  servant.]  A  worshipper  of  images  ;  — 
a  name  given  by  the  iconoclasts  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Chambers. 

I-CO-N6l'0-GY,  n.  [Gr.  thiiv,  image,  and  Uyof, 
discourse ;  r  r.  iconologie.^  The  doctrine  of  im- 
ages, or  of  represeatations  by  pictures.  Johnson. 

I-CO-NOM'1-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  etKiiv,  an  image,  and 
fiiixv,  a  battle.]     Hostile  to  images.        Broione. 

I-CO-SA-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  tXKoai,  twenty,  and 
£(5pa,  a  base.]     {Geom.)    Having  twenty  faces. 

I-CO-SA-HE'DRON,  n.  ;  pi.  I-co-sa-he'dr^ 
(Geom.)  A  polyhedron  bounded  by  twenty  tri- 
angular faces. 

4f^  If  the  faces  are  equal  and  equilateral,  it  is  a 
regular  polyhedron,  and  may  bo  regarded  as  composed 
of  twenty  equal  triangular  pyramids  wliose  vertices 
all  meet  at  the  same  point.     Daviea  4"  Peck. 

t-cg-sAj^' DRI-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  f*KO(T(,  twenty,  and 
ivn?,  a  male.]  (Bot.)  A  class  of  plants,  in  the 
Linnaean  system  of  botany,  having  twenty  or 
more  unconnected  stamens  inserted  on  the 
calyx.  Gray. 

IS'-CO-SAn'DRI-AN,  a.  (Bot.)  Icosandrous.  Smart. 

I-(::0-sAn'DR01JS,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  twenty  or 
more  perigynous  stamens.  P.  Cyc. 

|C-TER'IC,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine,  used  for  the 
cure  of  jaundice.  Smart. 

JC-TER'|C,  )  fj       TQj.     litripiKd!  ;     Urtpo;,    the 

jC-TER'{-CAL,  )  jaundice  ;  L.  ictericus;  Fr.  icte- 
rique.^ 

1.  {Med.)  Afflicted  with  the  jaundice.  "  Ic- 
terical  eyes."  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Good  against  the  jaundice.  Johtison. 

iC-T?-RI'NiE,  n.  pi.  [L.  icterus,  from  Gr.  iktc- 
poi,  a  yellow  bird.] 

fOrnith.)  A  sub- 
amily  of  coniros- 
tral  birds  of  the  or- 
der Passeres  and 
family  Sturnidm ; 
hang-nests.  Gray. 
IC-T5R-I"TIOyS,   a.  Ypentes  Baltimore. 

{Med.)  Having  the  color  of  the  skin  when  it  is 
affected  by  the  jaundice  ;  yellow.  Wright. 

iC'TE-Rtrs,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  tKTipos,  a  yellow 
bird,  the  sight  of  which  was  said  to  cure  the 
jaundice.  IV.  Smith.']  {Med.)  A  disease  char- 
acterized by  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  eyes, 
by  white  faeces,  and  high-colored  urine ;  jaun- 
dice. Dutiglison, 

Ic-TI1Y-6l'Q-9Y,  n.   See  Ichthyology.    Todd. 

IC '  TUS,  n.  [L.]  A  stroke :  —  cadence.  Bp.  Newton. 

I'CY  (I'se),  a.     [See  Ice.] 

1.  J^ill  of,  or  abounding  with,  ice  ;  glacial. 
"  ley  seas."   Pope.     "  That  icy  region."  Boyle. 

2.  Cold ;  frosty.     "  Icy  fingers.  Shak. 

3.  Without  affection  or  warmth ;  cold-heart- 
ed ;  frigid.     "  Icy  precepts."  Shak, 

4.  Pertaining  to  ice.  '■'■Icy  horrors."  Thomson. 

I'CY-PEARLED'  (i'se-p6rld'),  a.  Studded  with 
pearls,  as  of  ice.     "  Icy-pearled  car."      Milton. 

I'D  (id).     Contracted  from  /  would,  or  /  had. 

i-DA'L{-AN,  a.    Sacred  to  Venus.       Oldisworth. 

I-DE'A,  n. ;  pi.  T-de'/ls.  [Gr.  W/a,  eXhw,  to  see  ; 
L.,  It.,  (Sr  Sp.  idea  ;  Fr.  id'^e.'] 

1.  Among  the  ancient  Platonists,  an  eternal, 
immutable,  and  immaterial  form  or  model  of  an 
object ;  an  archetype ;  a  pattern. 

In  the  Platonic  sense,  ideax  were  the  patterns  according  to 
which  the  Deity  fashioned  the  phenomenal  or  ectvpal  world. 

Sir  If.  JlaiiiUton. 
Thence  to  behold  this  new-created  world. 
The  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  showed 
In  prospect  fVom  his  throne,  how  good,  how  f<ur, 
Answering  hie  great  iilca.  Milton. 

3-  The  image  or  resemblance  of  an  object 
conceived  by  the  mind  ;  —  a  term  in  its  widest 


and  now  generally  received  acceptation,  em- 
ployed to  indicate  every  representation  of  out- 
ward objects  through  the  senses,  and  whatever 
is  the  immediate  object  of  thought ;  concep- 
tion ;  perception  ;  notion  ;  thought. 

For  ideas,  in  my  sense  of  the  word,  are,  whatsoever  is  the 
object  of  the  understanding,  wlien  a  man  thinks;  or,  whatso- 
ever it  is  the  mind  can  be  employed  about  in  thinking.  Zocjbe. 

The  word  t(/ea,  when  carefully  used,  implies  precisely  that 
which  anciently  stood  opposed  to  it,  namely,  the  mental  rep- 
resentation of  some  individual  object  not  present  to  the  senses; 
in  which  sense  it  is  less  comprehensive  tlian  "  image,"  for  an 
image  may  be  a  fancied  object,  but  an  idea  is  strictly  the 
mental  representation  of  a  real  one;  and  it  is  also  less  com- 
preiiensive  than  "conception,"  for  a  conception  may  revive 
audible  or  other  sensible  impressions,  but  an  idea  is  in  strict- 
ness confined  to  the  representation  of  the  visible  only.  Smart. 

This  word  idea  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  case  in  the  Eng- 
lish language;  in  no  other  instance,  perhaps,  is  a  word  so 
seldom  used  with  any  tolerable  correctness;  in  none  is  the 
distance  so  immense  between  the  sublimity  of  the  word  in 
its  proper  uee  and  the  triviality  of  it  in  its  slovenly  and  its 
popular  [use].  Trench. 

How  infinite  the  fall  of  this  word  ...  to  its  present  use 
when  this  person  '  has  an  idea  that  the  train  has  started," 
and  the  other  "had  no  idea  that  the  dinner  would  be  so 
bad."  IWnch. 

4S=-  By  Descartes,  Locke,  and  many  otfier  philos- 
ophers, and  also  in  popular  language,  idea  is  used  to 
signify  a  sensation,  perception,  conception,  notion, 
apprehension,  image,  thought,  opinion,  intention;  in 
short,  whatever  we  are  at  different  times  mentally 
conscious  of.     Fleming. 

Syn.  —  Idea  is  the  image  or  representation  of  any 
thing  in  the  mind  ;  tAou^At,  the  reflection  on  it  j  no- 
tiori,  what  we  know  or  think  of  it.  Ideas  are  faint 
or  vivid,  vague  or  distinct ;  perceptions,  clear  or  in- 
distinct. JV'otions  are  entertained  ;  conceptions  are 
formed.  Thoujrhts  and  ■nations  are  true  or  false  ;  con- 
ceptions, grand  or  mean,  distinct  or  crude.  —  See  IM- 
AGINATION, Perception. 

I-DE'AL,  a.  [L.  idealis;  It.  ideate-,  St^.  ideal; 
Fr.  ideal.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  class  of  ideas  created  by,  and 
solely  subsisting  in,  the  imagination ;  existing 
only  in  idea  ;  intellectual ;  imaginary  ;  unreal ; 
fanciful.     "  Ideal  beauty." 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  philosophy  which  con- 
siders ideas  as  images  interposed  between  the 
mind  and  the  object  of  its  thought ;  belonging 
or  relating  to  ideas  generally.  "  A  relic  of  the 
old  ideal  system."  Stewart. 

Syn.  —  Ideal  happiness  ;  imacrinary  good  ;  visionary 
scheme  ;  mental  perception  ;  intellectual  exercise. 

I-DE'AL,  n.  Something  existing  in  the  imagina- 
tion ;  anything  imaginary  or  ideal;  conception  ; 
notion  ;  idea.     [Modern.]  De  Quincey. 

I  should  dread  to  disfigure  the  beautiful  ideal  of  the  mem- 
ories of  illustrious  persons  with  incongruous  features,  and  to 
sully  the  imaginative  purity  of  classical  works  with  gross  and 
trivial  recollections.  Wordsworth. 

There  can  be  no  ideal  of  the  sublime.  P.  Cue 

Syn.  —  Perfection  is  an  idea  ;  humanity,  in  all  its 
perfection,  is  an  ideal.  Human  virtue  and  wisdom,  in 
all  their  purity,  are  ideas  ;  the  wisdom  of  the  stoics  is 
an  ideal.  The  ideal  is  the  intellectual  existence  of  a 
thing  which  has  no  other  characters  than  those  deter- 
mined by  the  idea  itself.  Henderson. 

I-DE'A-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  ideas.  Wright. 

I-DE'AL-ISM,  n.  [It.  idealismo ;  Ft.  idealisme.] 
{Phil.)  The  doctrine  that  in  external  percep- 
tions the  objects  immediately  known  are  ideas ; 
—  opposed  to  realism.  It  has  been  held  under 
various  forms,  particularly  under  that  which  de- 
nies the  existence  of  matter,  and  makes  every 
tjiing  consist  in  mind  with  its  different  states 
or  ideas.  Fleming.     Stewaii.. 

I-DE'AL-IST,  n.  [Fr.  idealiste.]  One  who  be- 
lieves in  idealism.  Stewart. 

i-DE-AL-Is'T|C,  a.  Relating  to  the  doctrine  of 
idealism,    [r.]  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

I-D^;-AL'I-TY,  n.    [It.  idealith.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  ideal.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Phren.)  The  talent  for  poetry  or  works 
of  imagination.  Combe. 

i-DE-AL-J-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  idealizing; 
the  act  of  making  ideal.  E.  Everett. 

f-DE'AL-iZE,  V.  n.  \i.  IDEALIZED  ;  pp.  IDEALIZ- 
INGJ  IDEALIZED.]     To  form  ideas.  Maty. 

I-DE'AL-IZE,  V.  a.    To  make  ideal.  Milman. 

I-DE'AL-iZ-gR,  n.   One  who  idealizes.  Coleridge. 

I-DE'AL-LY,  ad.  Intellectually  ;  mentally.  Locke. 

t  I-DE'ATE,  V.  a.  To  form  in  idea;  to  conceive  ; 
to  fancy.  Donne. 


I'DEM.     [L.]     The  same  ;  —  often  contracted  to 

id.  Clarke. 

tl-DEN'TjC,  a.     Identical.  Hudibras. 

I-DEN'T!-CAL,  a.  [L.  idem,  the  same  ;  It.  <^  Sp. 
identico  ;  Fr.  identique.]  The  same  ;  the  very 
same  ;  selfsame  ;  one  and  the  same. 

The  identical  person  who  now  remembers  that  event  did 
then  exist.  Jieid. 

■An  identical  proposition,  one  in  which  that  is  affirmed 
of  a  thing  which  we  already  know  of  it. 

"When  you  say  that  body  is  solid,  I  sav  that  you  make  an 
identical  profiosition.  because  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  idea 
of  body  without  that  of  solidity.  Fleming. 

Identical  equation,  an  equation  in  which  one  mem- 
ber is  a  repetition  of  the  other. 

I-DEN'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  With  sameness  or  identity. 

I-DEN'TJ-CAL-NESS,  n.     Sameness.  Todd. 

i-DEN'Tl-Fl-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  identified; 
capable  of  identification.  Lenthal. 

i-DEN-Tl-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  iden- 
tifying. Blount. 

I-DEN'TI-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  trfem,  the  same,  and/rt«o, 
to  make  ;  It.  ideiitificare  ;  Sp.  identijicar  ;  Fr. 
identifier.]     H.  ideis'TIFIed  ;  pp.  identifying, 

IDENTIFIED.] 

1.  To  prove  identical ;  to  prove  to  be  the 
same ;  as,  "  To  identify  the  dead  body  of  a 
person." 

2.  To  make  identical ;  to  cause  to  be  the 
same  in  effect,  purpose,  or  interest. 

His  cause  is  identified  with  mine.  Todd, 

I-DEN'T{-FY,  V.  n.    To  become  identical.    Btirke. 

I-DENT'|§M,  n.  •  The  doctrine  of  absolute  iden- 
tity ;  or  the  doctrine  that  the  two  elements  of 
thought,  objective  and  subjective,  are  absolutely 
one  ;  that  matter  and  mind  are  opposite  poles 
of  the  same  infinite  substance  ;  and  that  crea- 
tion and  the  Creator  are  one.  —  This  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  Schelling,  and  it  coincides  ultimately 
with  pantheism.  Fleming. 

I-DEN'TI-TY,  n.  [L.  idem,  the  same;  Low  L. 
•identitas  ;  It.  identith  ;  Sp.  identidad  ;  Fr.  iden- 
tite.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  identical,  or  the  same  ; 
identicalness  ;  sameness. 

Organized  bodies  have  identity  bo  long  ob  organization  and 
life  remain.  Fleniimj. 

How  any  kind  of  identity  can  be  preserved  in  a  world  of 
incessant  change  is  indeed  a  curious  inquiry.  Ji.  W. Hamilton. 

Franklin  demonstrated  the  identity  of  lightning  and  the 
electric  fluid.  E.  Everett. 

2.  {Met.)  Identism.  Brande. 

Byn.  —  Identity,  from  the  Latin,  and  sameness,  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  are  often  used  synonymously, 
though  they  admit  of  different  applications.  Personal 
identity  ;  sameness  of  terms  or  of  sounds.  Two  things, 
very  similar,  may  he  said  to  be  nearly  the  same,  but 
not  identical.  The  identical  or  same  i>erson.  The  same 
sound  may  be  repeated  ;  but  the  identical  sound,  which 
is  a  sound  heard  at  a  particular  time,  cannot  be  re- 
peated. Sameness  (not  identity)  of  appearance  or 
manner. 

II  I-D5;-0-GRAph'IC,         )  a.      [Gr.  Bin,  an  idea, 

II  I-D5-0-GRAPH'l-CAL,  )  and  ypa(p(»,to  describe.] 

Representing    notions    or    ideas    rather    than 

sounds  ;  descriptive  of  ideas,  —  as  figures  and 

hieroglyphics. 

IdeograjMcal  writing  is  opposed  to  phonetic.       Brande. 
II  I-D?-0-GRApH'I-CAL-LY,    ad.       In    an    ideo- 
graphical manner.  Diiponceau. 

II  l-D5-0-GRAPH'|CS,  n.  pi.  A  method  of  writing 
in  ideographic  characters.  For,  Qu.  Rev, 

II  I-DP-OG'RA-PHY,  or  lD-?-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr. 
Uia,  an  idea,  and  Ypd<pti),  to  write  ;  Fr.  ideogra- 
phic.] A  system  or  treatise  of  short-hand  writ- 
ing. Th.  Howe. 

II  l-Dp-0-L09'l-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  ideology,  or 
the  science  of  the  mind.  Qu.  Rev. 

II  I-D?-OL'0-GIST,  or  iD-p-OL'O-gtlST,  n.  [Fr. 
ideologiste.]     One  versed  in  ideology.     P.  Cyc. 

II  I-Dg-OL'O-gtY,  or  Id-5-6l'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  H/a, 
an  idea,  and  f.dyoi,  discourse ;  Fr.  ideologie.] 
The  science  of  the  mind  ;  the  history  and  evo- 
lutions of  human  ideas.  D.  Stewart, 
^f  "  By  a  double  blunder  in  philosophy  and  Greek, 
ideologic  (for  idealogie),  a  word  which  could  only  prop- 
erly suggest  an  a  priori  scheme,  deducing  our  knowl- 
edge from  the  intellect,  has  in   France   become   llw 
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■•me  peculiarly  dUtinctive  of  that  philooophy  of  mind 
wliicli  exclusively  deriveji  our  knowledge  from  nen- 
aation."     Sir  IV,  IlamUtun. 

Ides  (idz),  n.pl.  [L.  idus ;  Etruscan  iduo,  to  di- 
viac  ;  It.  idi  ;  Fr.  ides.]  One  of  the  three  epochs 
or  divisions  of  the  ancient  lloiniin  month. 

49- The  calends  were  always  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  the  uones  were  the  lifih,  and  tlio  idcn  the  thir- 
teenth, except  in  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  in 
wliizh  the  nones  occurred  on  the  seventh  day,aud  the 
ute.i  on  the  tifteenth.     Andrews 

A  ioothTOycr  bidf  you  beware  of  the  iJa  of  March.       JShak. 
4^"  This  mode  of  computing  time  [hy  ides,  nones, 
and  ealends]  is  yet  used  in  several  chanceries  in  Eu- 
rope, particularly  in  that  of  the  Pope."    Bouoier. 

Id  P.ST.  [L.]  That  is;  —  conunonly  abbreviated 
to  *'.  e. 

Ui-\-C)C'R\-SY,  n.  [Gr.  Miof,  peculiar,  nnd  KoSaif, 
a  mixture.]*  A  peculiarity  of  constitution  or 
temperament ;  idiosyncrasy.  Palmer. 

ID-1-Q-CRAT'IC,         }  a.     Peculiar  in   constitu- 
ID-|-Q-CRAT'I-CAL,  >  tion ;  idiosyncratic,  iiai'fcy. 

Id'I-Q-OV,  n.  [Or.  ISmrila  ;  Ft.  idiotie.  —  See  Id- 
.  lOT.]  The  state  of  an  idiot ;  want  of  under- 
standing from  birth  ;  a  condition  of  the  mind  in 
which  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  moral 
sentiments,  are  either  entirely  wanting,  or  are 
manifested  to  the  least  possible  extent. 
IdiocD  and  lunacy,  in  law,  excuse  from  the  guilt  of  crimes. 

Lon.  Enry. 

lO'l-O-P-LEC'TRJC,  a.  rOr.  \h<o^,  peculiar,  and 
Eng.  electric^  ( Klec^  Electric  per  se,  or  con- 
taining electricity  in  its  natural  state.     Wright. 

1d'1-QM,  n.  [Gr.  ISiuina  ;  iStof,  peculiar ;  L.,  It., 
Sj  Sp.  idioma  ;  Fr.  idiome.^ 

1.  A  mode  of  speaking  or  writing  foreign 
from  the  usages  of  universal  grammar  or  the 
general  laws  of  language,  and  restricted  to  the 
genius  of  some  individual  tongue ;  a  mode  of 
expression  peculiar  to  a  language.  Brmide. 

Idiottu  often  set  the  powers  of  translation  at  defiance. 

It.  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  The  peculiar  cast  or  genius  of  a  language. 

He  followed  their  [the  Latin]  language,  but  did  not  comply 
with  the  idiom  of  ours.  Drytlen. 

3.  A  dialect  or  variety  of  language.    Brande. 
Syn.  —  See  Lanquase. 

Id-J-O-MAt'IC,         )  a.    [It.  idiomatico.']    Pecu- 

Id-I-0-mAT'{-CAL,  )  liar  to  a  language  ;  relating 

to  idioms,  or  tHe  particular  modes  of  expression 

which  belong  to  an  individual  tongue.      Smart. 

Milton  mistakes  the  idiomatical  use  and  meaning  of 
"munditia!."  Warton. 

ID-1-Q-mAT'J-CAL-LV,  ad.  In  an  idiomatic  man- 
ner ;  according  to  aii  idiom.  Ash. 

Id-|-0-PA-THET'|C,  a.  Relating  to  idiopathy  ; 
idiopathic.  Month.  Rev. 

ID-I-Q-PAth'IC,         ;  n.     [It.  ^  Sp.  idiopatico; 

ID-1-0-PAth'(-CAL,  )  Fr.  tdiopathiqtte.]  Relat- 
ing to  idiopathy  ;  independent  of  any  other  dis- 
ease ;  —  opposed  to  symptomatic.  Brande. 

Id-1-Q-pAtH'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  disease ;  not  symptomat- 
ically.  Wright. 

ID-|-6p'A-THY,  n.  [Gr.  j.5(oc,  peculiar,  and  irrfOoy, 
suffering  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  idiopatia  ;  Fr.  idiopathie.] 

1.  A  peculiar  affection  or  feeling.  "  Idiop- 
athy ...  at  the  sound  of  a  pipe."  More. 

2.  (Med.)  A  primary  disease,  or  a  disease  be- 
longing to  the  part  affected,  and  not  arising  from 
sympathy  with  other  parts.  Quincy. 

!d'|-0-R5-PUL'SIVE,  a.  [Gr.  H<or,  peculiar,  and 
Eng.  repulsive.]     Repulsive  by  itself.       Clarke. 

iD-l-Q-SiJ-N'CRA-Sy,  n.  [Gr.  Htof,  peculiar,  and 
aOyKoaai!,  composition  ;  avv,  with,  and  KpSaif, 
mixture.]  A  temperament  of  mind  or  of  body 
peculiar  to  the  Individual ;  idiocrasy. 

Some  men  are  violently  affccte<l  by  honev  and  coffee, 
which  have  no  such  efiects  upon  others.  T'hig  is  l)o<Uly 
utiofi/ncrati/.  Fleming. 

The  soul,  in  Its  first  and  pure  nature,  hath  no  idio.f/ncra- 
tiet . . .  which  are  not  competent  to  others  of  the  same  kind 
ami  condition.  OUmville. 

Id-I-O-SYN-CRAT'IC  >  a.     Relating  to  idio- 

I|)-I-9-SYN-CRAT'|-CAL,  )  syncrasy;  having  pe- 
culiar temperament;  peculiarly  constituted; 
peculiar.  Warburton. 


Id'I-QT,  n.  [Gr.  liiurift,  a  private  person ;  Uiot, 
proper,  peculiar  ;  L.,  It.,  Sf  Sp.  idiota  ;  Fr.  idiot.] 

1.  t  A  private  person  ;  a  common  man,  in 
distinction  from  one  who  had  obtained  public 
di:>tinction  or  eminence. 

The  iSiit>Tri(,  or  iiliot,  was,  in  its  earliest  luoxe,  the  pri- 
vate man,  as  contradiatinguislicd  rniin  liini  who  was  riotlicd 
with  MMUu  uttlcc,  and  liml  u  iliare  in  the  management  of  pul>- 
lic  atl'airs.  Tratch, 

liuniility  is  a  duty  in  groat  ones  as  well  as  idiou, 

tip,  Taylor. 

2.  t  A  rude,  ignorant  person ;  a  boor ;  a 
clown  ;  a  hind  ;  a  rustic.  Wickliffe. 

3.  A  person  devoid  of  understanding  from 
birth  ;  a  natural  fool ;  a  natural ;  a  lunatic. 

An  iiliot,  or  natural  fool,  is  one  that  hath  had  no  under- 
standing tVom  his  nativity,  and  Ibervlore  \»  by  law  urvauined 
never  likely  to  attain  any.  ISiaclcrtone. 

iD'i-QT-cy,  n.    Idiocy.  — See  Idiocy.         Todd. 

iD-l-OT'JC,        )  a.      [Gr.    liimTiK6i ;    L.  idioti- 
II)-1-6t'J-CAL,  )  cus.] 

1.  t  Plain  ;  familiar.  "  Language  .  .  .  idiot- 
teal  and  vulgar."  Blackwall. 

2.  Like,  or  relating  to,  an  idiot ;  foolish ;  stu- 
pid ;  doltish ;  as,  "  An  idiotic  laugh." 

Id-|-6t'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  id- 
iot; foolishly.   '  HaUam. 

ID-1-(^T'1-C0N,  n.  [Gr.  liiwr,K6{,  private.]  A  dic- 
tionary confined  to  a  particular  dialect ;  a  glos- 
sary. Brande. 

Id'J-QT-I§M,  ti.  [Gr.  liiwTiaftdf ;  L.  idtotixmus ; 
It.  (Sf  Sp.  idiotismo ;  Fr.  idiotisme.  —  See  Idiot.] 

1.  An  idiom  ;  a  mode  of  expression  peculiar 
to  a  particular  language.  "  Familiarity  with  the 
idiotisms  of  Scripture."  Boyle. 

2.  Idiocy  ;  want  of  understanding ;  folly. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  itiiotism.  Decker. 

Id'1-OT-Ize,  V.  n.  [Gr.  WiuW^w,  to  put  into  com- 
mon language.]  To  become  stupid.  Per.  Letters. 

Id'1-OT-RY,  n.    Idiocy,     [h.]  Warburton. 

I'DLE  (I'dl),  a.  [A.  S.  idel,  ydel;  Dut.  ydel ; 
Ger.  eitel.] 

1.  Unemployed ;  unoccupied ;  not  busy ;  un- 
busied  ;  doing  nothing  ;  inactive  ;  inert. 

As  iV//e  as  a  painted  ship 

Upon  a  painted  ocean.  Coleridge. 

2.  Averse  to  labor :  lazy  ;  sluggish ;  indo- 
lent; slothful.     "  An  idle  lord."  Shak. 

An  idle  soul  shall  suffer  hunger.  7*re>tJ.  xix.  15. 

3.  Vacant ;  unused ;  affording  leisure.  "  Idle 
time."  Shak. 

4.  Useless  ;  vain  ;  ineffectual.  "  Idle  rage." 
Dryden.     "The  »rf/e  wind."  Shak. 

They,  astonished,  all  resistance  lost. 

All  courage:  down  their  idle  weapons  dropped.    Milton, 

5.  Trifling ;  trivial ;  unimportant ;  unprofita- 
ble.   "  Idle  words."    "  Idle  comments."     Shak. 

An  idle  reason  lessens  the  weight  of  the  good  ones  yon 
gave  before.  Swift. 

6.  Unfruitful ;  barren ;  sterile ;  unproductive. 
"  Antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle."  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Indolent,  Vain. 

I'DLE  (T'dl),  V.  n.  [i.  idled;  pp.  idling, idled.] 
To  lose  time  in  inactivity  ;  to  waste  time. 

These  did  no  hurt,  were  solier,  but  went  idling  about  the 
grove  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets.  Aubrey. 

I'DLE  (I'dl),  V.  a.  To  waste  idlv  ;  to  trifle  with  ; 
to  lose  indolently  or  sluggishly ;  to  consume ; 
—  sometimes  followed  by  away. 

If  you  have  but  an  hour,  will  you  improve  that  hour,  in- 
steadof  idling  it  away  ?  CheMcrfteld. 

I'DLE-HfiAD'5D,  rt.     1.  Foolish;  irr.ationnl ;  un- 
reasonable.    "  Idle-headed  seekers."        Carew. 
2.  Delirious  ;  infatuated. 

Upon  this  loss  she  fell  idle-headed.  L'Bitrange. 

t  I'DLE-LY  (i'dl-19),  ad.  Same  as  Idly.  Bp.  Hall. 

I'DLE-NESS  (I'dl-nSs),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
idle  or  unemployed  ;  abstinence  from  employ- 
ment ;  want  of  occupation. 

Idleneta  Is  a  constant  sin,  and  lattor  Is  a  dnty.  Idlfnfa  is 
hut  the  devil's  home  for  temptation,  and  unprofitable,  dis- 
tracting musings.  Baxter. 

2.  Aversion  to  labor  ;  laziness ;  sloth. 

Abundance  of  idleneM  wo*  in  her  and  in  her  daiighten. 

Kzel:  xvi.  49. 

3.  Unimportance ;  uselessness.    [r.]     Shak. 

4.  Want  of  judgment ;  unreasonableness ; 
irrationality.     "  Idleness  of  brain."  Bacon. 

I'DLE-PAT'^D,  a.  Idle-headed ;  stupid.  Overbury. 


I'DL^B,  n.    An  idle  or  lazy  person  ;  a  aloggard. 

An  idU-r  is  a  watch  that  wania  Ixrtli  luuul*. 

As  umIvu  If  it  goi'i  a«  when  It  stjuids.  Oiipper. 

t  i'DLE!j-BY  (I  dla-bv),  n.     An  idler.       Whitlock. 

t  i'DHJHH,  n.  Idleness;  sloth.  Spenser.  Thomson. 

i'I)LI-:-WIIKEL  (I  dl.hw«l).  n.  (Mech.)  A  wheel 
placed  between  two  others  for  the  purpose  of 
simplv  transferring  the  motion  from  one  axis  to 
the  other  without  change  of  direction ;  a  carrier- 
wheel.  Ogiicie. 

I'DLY,  ad.   In  an  idle  manner  ;  lazily.    Thomson. 

ID'Q-CRAIJE,  n.  [Gr.  »Wo{,  form,  and  xpian,  mix- 
ture ;  It.  idocriutia.]  (.»/i«.)  A  mineral  con- 
sisting of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  nnrtoxide 
of  iron,  and  comprising  several  varieties,  as 
vesuvian,  cyprine,  &c. ;  — so  named  from  the 
mixed  forms  of  other  minerals  it  prestnU./>ami. 

I'DQL,  n.  [Gr.  lUulor  ;  li^of,  form  ;  L.  idolum  ; 
It.  if  Sp.  ido/o  ;  Fr.  idofe.] 

1.  A  figure  representing  a  divinity  ;  an  image 
worshipped  as  a  god. 

They  swore  likewise  by  their  itIoU.  WarimrtoH, 

2.  Somethinf^  set  up  in  place  of  the  true  and 
the  real ;  a  falsity. 

I  do  And.  therefore,  in  this  enrhanted  glass,  (bar  iiloU.  or 
fhl«o  appearances,  of  several  distinct  »<>rt»,  twry  wirt  com- 
pn-hendlng  many  suhdiviKlonn.  The  flrwt  sort  I  rail  iilohal 
the  nation  or  tribe:  the  secund,  ii/oln  of  llie  den  ur  ravei  tbe 
third,  idols  of  the  forum  1  and  the  fourth,  idols  of  the  theatre. 

JJacom. 

3.  Any  person,  or  thing,  loved  to  excess ;  one 
honored  to  adoration. 

Idol  unto  himself,  shame  to  the  lAse.  DanieL 

I-DoL'A-TpR,  n.  [Gr.  I'l^ukoldrpiK ;  *?^ii>;!o»',  an 
idol,  and  /drpi;;,  a  slave;  L.  idolatres;  Fr.  ido- 
Idtre.] 

1.  A  worshipper  of  idols  or  images. 
Idolater  is  Greek,  and  the  English  an  **  ima^-serrant.'* 

TymlaU. 

2.  A  great  admirer;  one  who  loves  exces* 
sively. 

Jonson  was  an  idolater  of  the  ancients.  I/urd. 

I-D6L'A-TRfiS8,  n.  A  female  idolater;  a  female 
worshipper  of  idols  or  images. 

That  uxorious  king,  whose  heart,  though  large. 

Beguiled  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 

To  idols  foul.  MMoH. 

tf-DO-LAT'RI-CAL,  a.  Idolatrous.  "In  our 
church  ...  no  idolatrical  sacrifice."  Bp.  Hooper. 

I-D6l'A-TRIZE,  r.  a.     1.  To  offer  idolatrous  wor- 
ship to ;  to  idolize,     [k.]  Milton. 
2.  To  admire  to  excess.     "  Lipsius  did  .  . . 
idolairize  Tacitus."      Trans,  of  Boccalini,  1626. 

i-DfiL'A-TRIZE,  V.  n.  To  offer  idolatrous  wor- 
ship  ;  to  practise  idolatry.  Fotherby. 

I-p6L'A-TRoC'S,  a.  1.  Relating,  ^ven,  or  tend- 
ing, to  idolatrj-  or  the  worship  of  images. 

The  Saxons  were  a  sort  of  idolatrous  pagans.    Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  idolatry ;  ex- 
cessive in  admiration  or  in  love.  Roget. 

i-D6L'A-TROUS-LY,tKf.  In  an  idolatrous  manner. 

I-D^L'A-TRy,  n.  [Gr.  ((^u;io;iar^/a  ;  I'fualor,  ttxi 
idol,  and  Xarofia,  worship ;  L.  idololatria  ;  Fr. 
idoltitrie. — See  Idol.] 

1.  The  worship  of  idols  or  images. 

Idolatry  is  not  only  an  accounting  or  worshipping  that  for 
G<m1  which  is  not  Gixl,  but  it  is  also  a  worshipping  the  tru* 
God  in  a  way  unsuitable  to  his  nature,  and  inrticularlv  by 
the  mediation  of  images  and  coriwreal  ro>pnil>iancea.    SimtM. 

2.  Excessive  love  or  veneration. 

I  loved  the  man  [Shakspeare],  and  do  honor  his  memory, 
on  this  side  ididutry,  as  much  as  any.  S.  .Amum. 

Syn.  —  See  Superstition. 

t  i'DQL-ISH,  a.     Idolatrous.  Milton. 

i'DOl^I§M,  n.     Idolatrous  worship,    [n.]    Milton. 

I'DQI.-lST,  n.  One  who  worships  idols;  an  idol- 
ater.    "  Idolists  and  atheists.'      [r.]        Milton- 

I'DOL-IZE,  r.  a.    [«.  IDOLIZED  ;  pp.  idolieino, 

IDOLIZED.] 

1.  To  worship  as  an  idol ;  to  deify. 

Foreknowing,  they  would  idotae  his  creaturro.    i)A.  AM. 

2.  To  love  or  reverence  excessively  or  to  ado- 
ration ;  to  adore. 

Idolizing  the  memory  of  your  Henry  the  Fourth.     Awnba. 

l'DOI.-lZ-5R,  n.  One  who  idolizes  or  loves  to 
adoration.  W<.rburiott. 


MiEN,  S/R;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    bOlL,  BOR,  rCLE.  — f,  <?,  ^,  g,  soft;  E,  G,  j,  %,  hard;   ^  as  t ;    3f  <M  »!.— THIS,  this. 
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f-D6L'Q-CLAST,  n.  [Gr.  lUwlov,  an  idol,  and 
K).aui,  to  break.]  A  breaker  of  idols.  Archd.  Hare. 

t  I'DQL-OUS,  a.     Idolatrous.  Bale. 

ruOL-W'OR'SH!P  (I'dol-wur'shjp),  n.  The  wor- 
ship of  idols  or  images.  Itowe. 

I-DO'Ng-OUS,  a.  [L.  idoneics.']  Fit;  proper; 
convenient ,  suitable,     [r.] 

In'R{-A-LlNE,  ;  „.  [Idria  and  Gr.  XiOo(,  a  stone.] 

iD'm-A-LlTE,  )  (Min.)  A  fusible,  inflammable 
substance,  found,  mixed  with  cinnabar,  in  the 
quicksilver  mines  of  Idria.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  carbon,  with  about  eight  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen.  Dana. 

I'DYL  (I'djI),  n.  [Gr.  ti^iXXiov  ;  L.  idi/Uium.]  A 
snort,  highly  wrought,  descriptive  poem,  usually 
on  pastoral  subjects.  Liddell  &;  Scott. 

I-DYL'LJC,  a.     Relating  to  idyls.  Thackeray. 

i'e-RQ-MAN-CY,  n.     See  HiEUOMAXCY. 

If,  colli.  [A.  S.  gif,  if. —  Gif,  the  imperative 
mood  of  the  A.  fcs.  gifan,  to  give.  Skinnm\ 
Tooke.  Bosworth.  —  In  the  cognate  languages, 
if  has  no  connection  with  the  verb  to  give. 

jJEJ-  "  The  relation  between  the  M.  Goth,  and  A.  S. 
is  so  intimate,  tliat  if  tliis  system  [tliHt  tlie  Eng.  con 
junctions  are  merely  the  imperatives  of  verbs]  liad 
been  adopted  in  one  language,  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  nothing  analogous  would  appear  in  the 
other.  But  gaa  and  jabai  signify  if  in  M.  Goth.,  and 
neither  of  these  seems  to  have  an  origin  similar  to  that 
ascribed  to  gif.  .  .  .  The  learned  Ihre  views  what  lie 
calls  the  dubltative  particle  if,  gif,  as  well  as  the  M. 
Goth,  conjunctions,  as  allied  to  Su.Goth.jp/,  dubiuin. 
.  .  .  Icel.  if-a,  t» doubt."     Jamiesun, 

"  For  the  little,  virtuous,  peace-making  particle  if, 
which  he  [Tooke]  places  in  the  front  of  his  array,  he 
appears  to  have  felt  a  peculiar  affection,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  pains  that  betakes  to  establish  its  gen- 
ealogy. In  fact  we  believe  that  this  word  was  the 
foundation  of  his  whole  system.  Having  discovered, 
as  he  thought,  that  if  is  the  imperative  of  give,  he 
naturally  enough  concluded  that  other  particles  might 
be  accounted  for  by  the  same  process.  Accordingly 
he  expends  a  profusion  of  labor  and  perverse  ingenuity 
in  detecting  imperatives  where  none  ever  existed  or 
possibly  could.  In  the  present  instance,  a  comparison 
of  the  cognate  languages  proves  that  if  is  neither  an 
imperative  of  give  nor  of  any  other  verb  :  consequent- 
ly any  system  founded  on  that  basis  is  a  mere  castle 
in  the  air.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  Dr.  Jamieson's 
statement  of  the  matter,  which  is,  in  our  opinion, 
perfectly  decisive  against  Tooke's  etymology."  R. 
Oariiett.] 

1.  Grant  or  suppose  that;  allowing  that;  — 
used  as  the  sign  of  condition. 

2.  Whether  or  not. 

She  doubts  i/two  and  two  make  four.  .  Prior. 

1 1'  FAITH,  arf.  Indeed;  truly;  an  abbreviation 
of  in  faith.     "  F  faith  I'll  eat  nothing."    IShak. 

Ig-A-SU'RIC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  which 
is  found  combined  with  strychnia  in  nux-vomica 
and  St.  Ignatius's  bean.  Brande. 

Ig'lItE,      }  ,j,     (3/m.)    A   carbonate   of   lime; 

Ig'LO-ITE,  )  arragonite;  needle  spar.         Dana. 

t  lO-JVjJ ' RO,  n.  [It.,  from  L.  ignarus,  ignorant.] 
An  ignoramus  ;  a  blockhead.  Spenser. 

iG'Np-OUS,  a.  \1j.  ignetis;  ignis,  fiTe.l  Consist- 
ing of,  or  containing,  fire  ;  having  the  nature  of 
fire  ;  resembling  fire  ;  fiery.  Bogle. 

Igneous  meteors,  (Meteor.)  meteors  which  are  lumi- 
nous, as  falling  stars,  ignes  fatui,  &c.  Yonna.  —  fg. 
neoas  rocks,  {Oeol.)  rocks,  such  as  lava,  trap,  and 
granite,  known,  or  supposed,  to  have  been  melted  by 
subterranean  heat.  .  They  are  divided  into  volcanic 
and  plutonic  rocks.    Lyell. 

IG-NES'cpNT,  a.     [L.  ignescens.]     Taking  fire: 

emitting  sparks,     [k.]  Smart. 

IG-NIC'O-LlST,  n.     [L.   ignis,  fire,  and  colo,  to 

revere.]     A  worshipper  of  fire-  Maurice. 

JG-NlF'gR-OUS,  a.     [L.  ignis,  fire,  and /tro,  to 

bear.]  Producing  or  bringing  fire,  [k.]  Blount. 
t  IG-NIF'LU-OUS,  a.  [L.  ignifmis  ;  ignis,  fire,  and 

Jluo,  to  flow.]  Flowing  with  fire.  Cockeram. 
tlG'Nl-FY,  V.  a.     [L.  ignis,  fire,  and  facio,  to 


make.]     Tt.  ignified  ;  pp.  ignifyino,  ioni- 
To  form  inl 
JS,  a.  [L.  tg7 
Produced  by  fire,     [r.]  Jiailey. 


FiED.]     To  form  into  fire.  Stukely. 

|G-Nl^r'5-NOUS,  o.  [L.  ignigenus,  producing  fire.] 


lG-NlP'0-TENCE,n.  Power  over  fire,  [r.]  Bailey. 
JG-NIP'O-TENT,  a.     [L.  ignipotens;    ignis,  fire, 
and  potens,  powerful.]     Presiding  over  tire. 

Vulcan  \a  called  the  power  iynipotent.  Pope. 


ia  'ms  fJt  '  v-  trs,  n. ;  pi.  ig  'ne?  fa  t'v-l  [L, 

ignis,  fire,  an!lfatuus,  foolish.]  A  luminous  me- 
teor seen  in  summer  nights  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  over  spots  where  there  is  much  decayed 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  as  morasses,  grave- 
yards, &c.  It  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the 
spontaneous  inflammation  of  a  gaseous  com^ 
pound  of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  exhaled  from 
decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
and  it  takes  its  name  from  its  tendency  to  mis- 
lead travellers. —  Called  also  Jack-with-a-lan- 
tem ;  Jack-a-lantern ;  Will-with-the-icisp.Nichol. 

IG-NITE',  V.  a.    [L.  ignis,  fire.]    [i.  iGNiTEn  ;  pp. 

IGNITING,  IGNITED.]  To  kindle;  to  set  on  fire; 

to  set  fire  to.  Ecelyn.     Grew. 

IG-NITE',  V.  n.     To  become  red  hot;    to  catch 

fire  ;  to  take  fire  ;  to  kindle.  Todd. 

IG-NlT'jpD,  p.  a.     Kindled  ;  set  on  fire. 

IG-NIT'l-BLE  [ig-nit'e-bl,  W.  P.J.  F.Ja.  K.  Sm.; 

Jg'nj-tTbl,  S.],  a.   Inflammable  ;  capable  of  being 

set  on  tire  ;  combustible.  Browne. 

|G-NI"TION  (ig-nish'un),  n.     [It.  ignizione  ;  Sp. 

ignrcion  ;  Fr.  ignition.]     The  act  of  igniting,  or 

tne  state  of  being  ignited.  Browne. 

jG-NlV'O-MOUS,  a.     [L.  ignivomus;   ignis,  fire, 

and  vomo,  to  vomit.]  Vomiting  tire.  Derham. 
t  Ig-NO-BIl'I-TY,  n.     [L.  ignobilitas.]     Want  of 

nobility  or  of  liiagnanimity.  Bale. 

IG-NO'BLE,  a.  [L.  ignobilis  ;  in,  not,  and  nobilis, 

noble  ;  It.  ignohile ;  Sp.  innoble  ;  Fr.  ignoble.] 

1.  Of  low  birth  ;  not  noble  ;  base-born  ;  ple- 
beian.    "  The  ignoble  crowd."  Dryden. 

2.  Worthless  ;  mean.  "  Ignoble  Yilants."  Shak. 

3.  Dishonorable.  "  Ignoble  gTei\es."  Cowper. 
t  Ig-n6'BLE,  v.  a.  To  make  ignoble.  Bacon. 
IG-N6'BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  ignoble. 

IG-NO'BLY,  ad.     In  an  ignoble  manner;    igno- 

miniousl'y  ;  meanly ;  dishonorably.  Milton. 

II  IG-NO-MIN'I-OUS   [ig-no-min'yus,   S.    W.  E.  F. 

Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  Ig-no-min'e-iis,   P.  J.  C.  Wr.],  a. 

[L.  ignominiosus ;  It.  if  Sp.  ignominioso  ;  Fr. 

tgnominieux.]     Mean  ;  shameful ;  reproachful ; 

dishonorable  ;  —  rarely     applied    to     persons. 

"  This  ignominious  fate."  Dryden. 

II  iG-NO-MlN'l-OUS-LY,  ad.     In  an  ignominious 

manner  ;  meanly  ;  scandalously.  South. 

Ig'NO-MIN-V,  w.     [L.  ignominia;  in,  priv.,  and 

notnen,  a  name  ;  It.  S^  Sp.  ignominia  ;  Fr.  igno- 

minie.]    Disgrace  ;  reproach  ;  shame  ;  dishonor; 

discredit ;  infamy  ;  opprobrium  ;  obloquy.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  Discredit,  Infamy. 
tIG'NO-MY,  n.     Ignominy.  .  Shnk. 

IO-JVO-rJ  'MUS.  [L.,  We  ignore,  or  We  are  igno- 
rant.] (Law.)  A  word  formerly  indorsed  by  a 
grand  jury  on  a  bill  of  indictment,  in  cases  in 
which,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  they  deem  the 
accusation  groundless;  —  equivalent  to  "not 
found."  Burrill. 

IG-NO-RA'MUS,  n. ;  pi.  !g-np-rA'mvs-e?.  [L.] 
An  ignorant  fellow  ;  a  vain  pretender  to  knowl- 
edge ;  a  sciolist ;  a  novice.  [Colloquial.]  South. 

Ig'NO-RANCE,  n.  [L.  ignorantia;  It.  ignoranza; 
Sp.  ignorancia  ;  Fr.  ignorance.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  ignorant ;  want  of  knowl- 
edge ;  illiteracy  ;  nescience  ;  unlearnedness. 


Where  tnnorance  is  bliss, 
'  T  is  folly  to  be  wise. 


Gray. 


2.  (Law.)  Want  of  knowledge  in  respect  to  a 
fact,  or  in  respect  to  a  lavv. 

Acts  (lone  and  contracts  made  under  mistake  or  if/nornnre 
of  a  material  fact  are  voidable  and  relievablc  in  law  and  equi- 
ty, lynorunrt  of  the  law,  which  every  one  is  bound  to  know, 
excuses  no  man.  Munill, 

Ig'NO-RANT,  a.  [L.  ignore,  ignorans,  not  to 
know;  m,  priv.,  and  (/warMs,  knowing ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
ig^iorante ;  Fr.  igiiorant.] 

1.  Destitute  of  knowledge,  either  generally, 
or  in  respect  to  some  particular  thing;  un- 
learned; uninstructed ;  unlettered;  illiterate; 
unenlightened  ;  uninformed. 

Fools  grant  whate'er  ambition  craves; 

And  men,  once  iynoiant,  arc  slaves.  Pope. 

He  that  doth  not  know  those  things  which  are  of  use  for 

him  to  know  is  but  an  ignorant  man,  whatever  he  may  know 

besides.  Tillolmn. 

2.  Unknown  ;  undiscovered ;  unapprehended. 
"  Ignorant  concealment."     [r.]  SJuik. 

3.  Unacquainted  with  ;  unaware. 

lynorant  of  guilt,  I  fear  not  shame.  Dri/den. 


4.  Ignorantly  made  or  done,     [r.] 

His  shipping, 
Poor  ignoiant  baubles,  on  our  terrible  seas.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Ignorant  denotes  a  want  of  knowledge  or 
information,  and  is  a  more  comprehensive  term  than 
illiterate,  unlearned,  and  unlettered,  which  express  dif- 
ferent forms  of  ignorance,  and  denote  a  want  of  edu- 
cation or  learning.  An  ignorant  savage  ;  an  illiterate 
preacher;  an  unlearned  or  unlettered  man. 

IG'iSIO-RANT,  n.  An  ignorant  person.  B.  Jonson. 
IG'NO-RANT-LY,  ad.     Without  knowledge  or  in- 
formation. Dryden. 

IG-n6RE',  v.  a.  [L.  ignoro,  to  be  ignorant  of;  It. 
ignorare;  Sp.ignorar;  Fr.  ig7iorer.] 

1.  (Law.)  To  reject  for  want  of  evidence,  as 
a  bill  of  indictment. 

When  a  jury  throw  out  a  bill,  they  are  said  to  ignore  it. 

Hiirritl. 

2.  To  regard  or  to  treat  as  if  not  known ; 
not  to  recognize. 

I  ignored  not  the  stricter  interpretation  given  by  modem 
Cntics  to  divers  texts.  *ioy)e. 

A  system  of  compromise  which  ignores  conscience. 
T,.     1  „  .  Ec.Kev. 

Blank  verse  you  favor  not,  I  see;  with  you  'tis, 
Ignoring  all  its  high  and  reserved  beauties. 
To  scribble  lyrics,  one  of  life's  first  duties.    P.  J.  Bailey. 
4®=  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  This  word  Boyle  endeav- 
ored to  introduce  ;  but  it  has  not  been  received."    It 
has,  however,  long  been  used  in  law  language,  and. 
within  a  few  years,  it  has  come  into  common  use. 

tlG-NOS'CI-BLE,a.  [L.  ignoscibilis.]  That  may 
be  pardoned;  pardonable.  Bailey. 

t  IG-NOTE',  a.  [L.  ignotus.]  Unknown.    Sandys. 

l-GUA'NA,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  lizards  found 
in  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  Antilles, 
some  species  of  which  are  esteemed  for  food  ;  — 
called  also  guana.  Eng.  Cyc. 

J-GUAN'0-d6n,  n.  [From  iguana,  a  genus  of  sau- 
rians,  and  Gr.  ihobg,  ihdvroi,  a  tooth.]  (Pal.)  A 
gigantic  extinct  herbivorous  reptile  whose  re- 
mains were  found  in  the  South  of  England  ;  —  so 
named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  teeth  to  those 
of  the  modern  iguana.  Its  length  has  been  va- 
riously estimated  from  thirty  or  forty  to  seventy 
feet.  Pictet. 

IL— ,  one  of  the  forms  of  in,  used  before  words  be- 
ginning with  /,  commonly  giving  a  negative 
sense  to  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

IL-€HAN'IC,  a.  Noting  certain  astronomical  ta- 
bles of  the  thirteenth  century,  dedicated  to 
Ilchan,  a  Tartar  prince.  Smart. 

Il-DE-FON'SITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  coluin- 
bite  from  Ildtfonso  in  Spain.  Dana. 

t  ILE,  n.     [Corrupted  from  Fr.  ai/e,  a  wing.] 

1.  A  walk  in  a  church ;  —  properly  aisle.  Pope. 

2.  An  ear  of  corn.  Ainsworth. 

IL'K-t/M,n.  [Gr.  «;./w,  to  tm-n  about.]  (Med.) 
The  last  portion  of  the  small  intestines ;  —  so 
named  from  its  convolutions,  or  peristaltic  mo- 
tions. Hoblyn. 

IL'?-US,  n.  [Gr.  eU.eds ;  L.  ileos.]  (Med.)  The 
iliac  passion  ;  a  violent  colic.  Arbuthnot. 

I'LF.X,  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  or 
trees,  one  species  of  which  (Ilex  aquifolimn)  is 
the  common  holly,  or  hollv-tree  :  —  the  ever- 
green oak  of  the  South  of  Europe ;  Quercus 
ilex.  Eng.  Cyc. 

iL'j-AC,         }  a.     [L.  iliacus ;  It.  iliaco  ;  Fr.  ili~ 
I-LI'A-CAL,  )  ague.]     Relating  to  the  lower  bow- 
els, or  to  the  ileum. 

Iliac  passion,  (Med.)  a  spasmodic,  or  violent  and 
dangerous,  colic,  characterized  by  deep-seated  pain 
in  the  abdomen. 

IL'I-AD,  n.  [Gr.  'IAkS?,  '\h6^oi ;  '\hov.  Ilium, 
another  name  for  Troy.]  The  oldest  epic  poem 
in  existence,  the  theme  of  which  is  the  siege  of 
Ilium,  or  Troy  ;  —  commonly  attributed  to  Ho- 
mer, but  according  to  some  modern  hypotheses 
the  work  of  several  hands.  Brande. 

Ilk,  a.  JA.  S.  ale,  each,  every  ;  ylc,  ylca,  the 
same;  Dut.  elk.]     Each;  every:  —  the  same. 

Spenser. 
*??"  It  is  still  used  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of 
England,  and  denotes  each  ;  as,  "  Ilk  one  of  you  "  — 
every  one  of  you.  It  also  signifies  the  same  ;  as, 
"  Mackintosh  of  that  ilk "  denotes  a  gentleman 
whose  surname  and  the  title  of  his  estate  are  the 
same  ;  as,  "  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh." 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  1,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ^,  \,  O,  U,   V,  obscure;    fArE,      FAR,  FAsT,  FALL;    h£iR,  HER; 


ILL 

III,  a.  [Contracted  from  evil.  Junitu,  Skinner, 
Johnson. — 7'ooA<;  thinks  that  idle  becomes  ill  bv 
tilidinf;  over  the  d  in  prnnuncintion. — A.  h. 
aid,  aldic,  ill;  Dan.  ilde;  Sw.  ilia.  —  See  An,.] 

1.  Bad  in  any  respect ;  contrary  to  good,  phys- 
ical or  moral ;  evil ;  wicked.  "Ill  cxamplc/'i'/wA;. 

It  ia  an  tV/ wind  tiirni  none  togood.  Turner. 

Ncittipr  it  it  ill  air  only  that  maketb  an  ill  natt  but  ill 
ways,  i7/  niarkcta,  and  ill  nrlKhbor*.  Bacon. 

I.ovi>,  Tanie,  amhition,  avarice  — 't  la  the  aame, 

Karli  Uilc,  nnil  nil  ill,  and  iiont-  the  worati 

Ktir  all  are  ini'tcM)r»  with  ii  iliffen'nt  name, 
And  death  tlic  aabic  ainokc  where  vanliliea  the  flamo.  Byron, 

2.  Not  in  health  ;   ailing ;    disordered ;    dia- 
eascd  ;  indisposed ;  unwell ;  sick. 

You  wiah  me  health  in  very  happy  at^oiOD, 

For  I  am  ou  the  sudden  aonicthing  iU.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Sick,  Sickness 
III,  n.    1.  Wickedness ;  depravity ;  evil. 

8tmn|;  virtue,  like  atrons  nature,  stnigcica  atiU, 
Exerta  Itaeir,  and  then  throws  otT  the  ill.  Dryden. 

2.  Misfortune  ;  calamity  ;  injury  ;  misery. 

Johnson, 


When  deapcrate  i7/ji  demand  a  speedy  cure, 

Uistruat  is  cowardice,  and  prudence  folly. 

There  mark  what  ilh  the  acholar'a  life  aaaoil. 

Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail.  Johnnon. 

Ill,  ad:  1.  Not  well ;  not  rightly  ;  not  perfectly  ; 
not  entirely.     "  ///  at  ease.  Dryden. 

Il>  farca  the  land,  to  hastening  ilia  a  prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulatea  and  men  decay.    Ooldmath. 

2.  Not  easily ;  with  pain  ;  with  difficulty. 

And  my  diaplcosure  bear'at  ao  ilL  Milton. 

US'  It  ia  used  in  composition  to  express  a  had  qual- 
ity, as  lU-furmed,  iU-tiiiied,  &c. 

+  IL-lAB'ILE,  a.  Not  liable  to  fall  or  err ;  infal- 
lible. Wright. 

tlL-LA-BlL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  labilis, 
apt  to  slide.]     Security  against  falling.  Cheyne. 

tlL-LA<J'pR-A-BLE,a.  [h. illaceroM/is  ;  in,  priv., 
and  laceralUlis,  that  may  be  torn ;  lacero,  to 
tear.]    That  cannot  be  torn.  Cockeram. 

flL-LAc'RV-MA-BLE,  a.  [L.  illacrymabilis.']  In- 
capable oi  weeping.  Bailey. 

lLL'-AD-yI§ED'  (-vizd'),  a.  Having  received 
bad  advice ;  injudicious.  Henry. 

IL-LAPS'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  illapse.  Glanville. 

|L-lApse',  n.  [L.  illabor,  illapsus.]  Act  of  glid- 
ing into  ;  a  sliding  in ;  a  falling  on. 

How  doth  it  glow 
With  fteah  iUapses  of  the  purest  light!  J.  Hall. 

Pnasion's  fierce  illapse 
Kouaes  the  mind'a  whole  fabric.  Akewa'de. 

IL-lAPSE',  v.  n.  [L.  illabor,  illapsus ;  in,  into, 
and  labor,  to  glide.]  To  fall,  pass,  or  ^lide  into. 
"  Pow^ful  being  iliapsing  into  matter.  '  Cheyne. 

II  IL-LA'au?-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  entangled, 
entraped,  or  insnared.     [k.]  Cudxoorth, 

II  IL-LA'aU(;-ATE  ril-Ia'kw?-at,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.;  jl-lSk'w?-at,  P.  Sm.  V.  Wr.],  v.  a.  [L.  il- 
laqtteo,  itlaijueatus ;  in,  priv.,  and  laqueo,  to 
snare  ;  laquens,  a  snare  ;  It.  illaqueare.]  To 
entangle  ;  to  entrap  ;  to  insnare.     [k.] 

I  am  illaquealed,  but  not  truly  captivated,  into  your  con- 
clusion. Jtloi-e. 

II  IL-LA-Qup-A'TION,  n.    1.  The  act  or  the  art 

of  insnaring  or  entrapping.  Evelyn. 

2.  Any  thing  to  entrap ;  a  snare.      Johnson. 

IL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  illatio;  infero,  illatus,  to 
bring  in  ;  in,  in,  and  /era,  to  bear  ;  It.  illazione ; 
Sp.  ilacion.']  Conclusion  drawn  from  premises ; 
inference ;  deduction. 

Illation  so  ordcra  the  intermediate  ideas  as  to  discover 
what  connection  there  is  in  each  link  of  the  chain  whereby 
tlie  extremes  are  held  together.  Locke. 

iL'LA-TlVE,  a.     \L.  illativm ;  Sp.  ilafivo.']     Re- 
lating to,  or  implying  illation  or  inference  ;  in- 
ferential;  conclusive;  consequential.       South. 
The  fi-ee  use  of  illative  particlea,  where  there  arc  no  nrem- 
taee  to  aupport  them.  Locke. 

MS'  .Accordingly,  con-iequrntly,  so,  hence,  tkence, 
then,  therefore,  and  irherefore  are  railed  illatire  par- 
ticles, because  they  denote  that  which  in  some  way 
follows  from  what  has  been  previously  said. 

Il'LA-tIve,  n.  A  particle  denoting  illation,  or 
inference,  Bp.  Hall. 

Il'LA-tIvE-LY,  ad.    By  illation  or  conclusion. 

IL-LAUD'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  illandabilis ;  in,  priv., 
and  laudabiUs,  praiseworthy ;  laudo,  to  praise.] 
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Not  laudable ;  unworthy  of  praise  or  commen- 
dation ;  not  praiseworthy. 

8trength,  from  truth  divided  and  from  just, 
IlluuiiiilAe,  niiught  merits  but  diapraiav.  Milton. 

Ii^lAUD'A-BLY,  ad.    Without  deserving  praise. 

ILL'-BLOOD  (ll'biad),  n.    Resentment;  anger. 

Ill'— BdD'ING,  a.    Ominous  of  evil.     AIa<:kemie. 

ILL'-BR6d,o.  Not  well-bred;  ill-mannered  ;  ill- 
behaved  ;  uncivil ;  impolite.  Davit. 

ILL'-BREED'|NG,  n.  Want  of  good  breeding ;  ill- 
manners  ;  incivility ;  impoliteness.  Day. 

iLL'-CpN-CfiRT'pn,  a.  Not  skilfully  or  ingen- 
iously planned ;  ill-contrived.  IV'nght. 

lLL'-CpN-Dl"TIQNED,  a.  Being  in  bad  order  or 
state.  Roget. 

Ill'-CQN-d0ct'9D,  a.  Not  well  managed. Tifoirrf. 

lLL'-CQN-8lU'gRED,«f.  Done  without  due  delib- 
eration ;  characterized  by  rashness.  Craig. 

Ill'-D(;-FINED',  a.  Confused ;  not  accurately 
or  clearly  defined.  Roget, 

Ill'-DP-^ERVED',  a.  Not  meritoriously  earned 
or  obtained.  Drayton. 

iLL'-Dp-Vi^ED',  a.  Unskilfully  schemed  or 
planned.  Roget. 

Ill'-D1S-P6§ED',  a.  Wickedly  or  maliciously 
disposed  or  inclined.  Roget. 

t  IL-LE'cp-BROUS,  a.  [L.  illecebrosus.]  Full  of 
allurements.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

IL-LE'G.\L,  a.  [L.  tn,  priv.,  and  legalis,  legal; 
lex,  legis,  a  law.]  Contrary  to  law;  not  legal; 
unlawful ;  illicit ;  as,  "  An  illegal  contract." 

iL-Lp-GAL'l-Ty,  n.  [It.  illegalith;  Sp.  ilegali- 
dad;  Fr.  illi'galite.']  State  of  being  illegal; 
contrariety  to  law  ;  unlawfulness.  "  The  ille- 
gality of  all  those  commissions."       Clarendon. 

IL-LE'GAL-!ZE,  v.  a.    To  render  illegal.      Todd. 

IL-LE'GAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  illegal  manner ;  con- 
trary to  law  I  unlawfully.  Bp.  Hall. 

IL-LE'GAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  illegal, 
or  contrary  to  law  ;  illegality.  Scott. 

IL-LE^-I-bIl'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  illegi- 
ble ;  incapability  of  being  read.  Todd. 

IL-lK^'J-BLE,  a.  [L.  tM,  priv.,  and  legibilis,  legi- 
ble ;  lego,  to  read.]  That  -annot  be  read;  not 
readable  ;  unreadable  ;  not  legible. 

The  secretary  poured  the  ink-box  all  over  the  writinga, 
and  so  defaced  tnem  that  they  were  made  altogether  illeoMe. 

I/oweU. 

iL-LK^'l-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  il- 
legible ;  illegibility.  Clarke. 

Il-LE(?'1-BLY,  ad.  In  an  illegible  manner;  in  a 
manner  not  tf^  be  read. 

Il-L^-^It'I-MA-CY,  n.  [It.  iUegittimith;  Sp. 
ilegitimidad ;  Fr.  iUt'oitiniitfi.']  "fne  state  of  be- 
ing illegitimate.  "The  legitimacy  or  illegiti- 
macy of  children."  Blackstone. 

iL-Lp-^lT'l-MATE,  rt.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  Ufjiti- 
nuts,  legitimate ;  lex,  legis,  law  ;  It.  illegittimo  ; 
Sp.  ilcgitimo.] 

1.  Contrary  to  law ;  not  produced  as  the  laws 
prescribe  ;  not  legitimate  ;  —  usually  applied  to 
children  born  out  of  lawful  wedlock. 

A  bastard  ia  aometiraes  called  an  illegitimate  child.     Bouvier. 

2.  Unauthorized;  not  formed  according  to 
just  rules.     "  Illegitimate  construction."  Shak. 

3.  Not  genuine;  spurious ;  erroneous,  ilo^rf. 
Syn.  —  See  Spurious. 

iL-LE-QflT'l-MATE,  r.  a.  To  render  illegitimate  ; 
to  prove  a  person  illegitimate  ;  to  bastardize. 

The  cardinal,  hia  uncle,  would  Brat  have  illeitilimnted 
Win.  Sir  II.  Wolton. 

lL-L5-9lT'l-MATE-LY,  ad.    Not  legitimately. 

lL-Lp-«?rT-l-MA'TrQN,  n.  1.  The  act  of  illegiti- 
mating, or  of  rendering  illegitimate. 

2.  The  state  of  being  illegitimate ;  illegitima- 
cy ;  bastardy.  Bacon. 

3.  Want  of  genuineness. 

Man  v  such-like  pieces  . .  .  bear  in  their  very  tnmU  the  ap- 
parent brand  of  illegitimation.  Martin. 

iL-Le-^lT'l-M.A-TIZE,  V.  a.  To  render  illegiti- 
mate ;  to  illegitimate.  Athenttum. 


ILLITERACY 

(L-LfiV'l-A-BLE, «.  [L.  in,  priv,,  and  Fr.  fcr#r,  to 
raii»e,  to  levy.]  That  cannot  be  levied  or  exact- 
ed; that  cannot  be  raised  by  levy.  Hale. 

ILL'-FACEU  (-(5»t),  a.  Having  an  ugly  face  ;  ill- 
favored.  Bp.  IlalL 

ILIj'— FAT-fD,  rt.  Destined  to  severe  reverKcs  or 
bad  fortune;  unfortunate;  unlucky;  luckless; 
ill-starred.  Roget. 

Ill'-FA'VORED  (-vvrd), o.  Deformed ;  ugly  ;  ill- 
looking;  homely  ;  unseemly.  Shak. 

ILL'-FA'VORKD-LY,  arf.     1.  With  deformity. 
2.  t  Roughly  ;  rtidely  ;  violently.   "  He  shook 
him  very  iU-favurcdty .*'  HotttlL 

iLL'-FA'VQRED-NfeSS,  n.     Deformity.  Harmar. 

IlL'-FLA'VQREU,  a.     Having  a  bad  flavor. 

iLL'-FORMED,  a.  inelegantly  formed;  having 
an  unseemly  appearance.  Craig. 

iLL-IlCr'MOR  (-yQ'-),  n.  Ill  temper;  fretfulncss. 

IL-LIb'^R-AL,  a.  fL.  illiberali* ;  in,  priv.,  and 
liberalia,  liberal ;  It.  illiberale ;  Fr.  iUtbrral.] 

1.  Not  liberal ;   not  generous ;    not  munifi- 
cent ;  sparing ;  niggardly  ;  stingy  ;  penurious. 

2.  Not  noble ;  not  catholic ;  exclusive. 

The  charity  of  moat  men  la  grown  ao  cold,  and  their  reli- 
gion so  illilieral.  Kiny  { 'karlen. 

3.  Not  requiring  high  qualifications  or  Ligh 
culture  ;  mean  ;  low ;  base. 

There  ia  no  art,  neither  liberal  nor  illiberal,  but  it  ronielh 
flroin  Uod,  and  leading  to  God.  Fulhtrtit. 

4.  Not  candid  ;  disingenuous.  Wright. 

lL-LlB'gR-AL-I§M,  n.  Illiberal  principles  or 
practice,     [k.]  Ch.  Ob. 

IL-LIb-^R-Al'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  iUibrralite.]  The 
quality  of  being  illiberal.  Bacon. 

IL-LIb'PR-AL-IzE,  v.  a.  To  imbue  with  an  illib- 
eral disposition ;  to  make  illiberaL  Wright. 

iL-LlB'jpR-AL-LY,  ad.     In  an  illiberal  manner. 

IL-lIb'(;R-AL-n£sS,  n.     Illiberality.       Johnson. 

IL-LI^'jT,  a.  [L.  ilUcitua ;  tn,  priv.,  and  liceo,  to 
pemiit ;  It.  tUecito ;  Sp.  ilinto ;  Fr.  iUicite.] 
Not  permitted  or  licensed;  illegal;  unlawful; 
prohibited.     "  An  illicit  trade."  Johnson, 

iL-Llg'lT-LY,  orf.    Unlawfully;  illegally.    Todd. 

iL-Ll^'lT-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  illicit ; 
unlawfulness;  illegality.  Todd. 

tlL-Ll^'lT-OUS,  a.  Unlawful;  illicit.    Cotgrate. 

tlL-LIGIIT'EN  (Tl-llt'tn),  V.  a.  To  enlighten.  "We 
see  the  air  illightetied."  Raleigh. 

ILL'-JM-A^'INED,  o.  Imperfectly  contrived ;  bad- 
ly  conceived ;  Ul-devised.  Roget. 

IL-LIM'|T-A-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  ilimitable ;  Fr.  ilU- 
mitable.'\  That  cannot  be  limited;  boundless; 
immense.     "  The  illimitable  void."      Thomson. 

IL-LIm'IT-A-BLE-N6ss,  n.  The  state  of  being 
illimitable;  boundlessness.  Channing. 

IL-L1m'|T-A-BLY,  ad.  Without  susceptibility  of 
bounds  ;  without  limits.  Johnson, 

lL-LlM-l-TA'TIQ.\,  n.  Want  of  UmiUtion  ;  ex- 
emption from  all  bounds.  Bp.  HalL 

tlL-LlM'IT-5D,  a.     Unlimited.  Bp.  Hall. 

tlL-LlM'lT-pD-Nf:SS,  n.  Exemption  from  all 
bounds ;  boundlessness.  Clarendon. 

IL-LI-NI"TI0N  (ll-l?-nl8h'vn),  n.  [L.  itlino,  illi- 
nitus,  to  anoint ;  iw,  used  intensively,  and  lino, 
to  smear.] 

1.  (Aftn.)  A  thin  crust  of  some  extraneous 
substance  formed  on  minerals.  I're. 

2.  A  rubbing  in  of  ointment.  Wright. 

iL-LI-aUA'TFON,  n.  [L.  illigttor,  iUiquatn*.  to 
flow  into;  tn,  into,  and  litpior,  to  flow.]^  The 
melting  of  one  thing  into  another.  Smart. 

JL-Ll"§19.\  (Tl-llzh'iin,  93),  w.  [L.  i//»«o  ;  iUido,  i7- 
/i,«M,  to  strike  against ;  in,  against,  and  /*rfo,  to 
strike.]     The  act  of  striking  against.     Brotnu. 

iL-LlT'pR-A-CY,  n.     1.  Want  of  learning;  igno- 
rance.    "  Indigence  and  illiteracy."       Warton. 
2.  An  instance  of  ignorance ;  a  literary  error. 
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ILLUSTRATION    .. 


The  many  blunders  and  illiteracies  of  the  first  publishers 

of  his  [SUakspcare's]  works.  I'ope. 

A  style  marked  by  illiteracies.  Gwynne. 

It,  LIT'5R-AL,  a.    Not  literal.  Dawson. 

IL-  LIT'jpR-ATE,  a.  [L.  illiteratus  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
literatus,  learned  ;  It.  iUiterato  ;  Sp.  iliterato  ; 
I"r.  illettre.] 

1.  Uninstructed  in  books ;  unlearned ;  un- 
lettered ;  untaught ;  ignorant ;  —  applied  to  per- 
sons.    "  The  duke  was  illiterate."  Wotton. 

2.  Rude ;  coarse  ;  barbarous.  "  Illiterate 
rudenesses."  Bp.  Taylor. 

Syn.  — See  I&norant. 

iL-LIT'pR-ATE-LY,  ad.   In  an  illiterate  manner. 

Il-l!t'5R-ATE-NESS,  n.  Want  of  learning  ;  ig- 
norance of  books  or  of  science. 

tIL-LIT'5R-A-TURE,  n.  Want  of  learning;  il- 
literateness".  Ayliffe. 

iLL'-JUDpED  (-jujd),  a.  Injudicious;  foolish; 
unwise ;  nonsensical.  Roget. 

iLL'-LiVED  (-llvd),  a.  Leading  a  wicked  life. 
"  A  scandalous  and  ill-lived  teacher."  Dp.  Hall. 

IlL'-LOOK'|NG  (-Iftk'-),  a.  Of  a  bad  appearance  ; 
ugly  ;  unsightly  ;  homely.  Brown. 

Ill'— LUCK',  n.     Misfortune ;  mishap  ;  bad  luck. 

Yes,  other  men  have  ill-luck  too.  Shak. 

Ill'— MANNED,  a.  Having,  as  a  ship,  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  men.  Craig. 

Ill'-MAN'N^RED,  a.  Rude;  boorish;  uncivil; 
impolite  ;  uncouth  ;  unpolished. 

Ill'-mAtched,  a.    Badly  assorted.  Goldsmith. 

Ill'— MEAN'jNG,  a.  Meaning  evil;  having  wick- 
ed intentions ;  ill-intentioned.  Craig. 

iLL'-MOD'^LLED,  a.  Inaccurately  modelled; 
designed  after  an  improper  model.  Clarke. 

IlL'-NAT'URE  (Tl'nat'yur),  n.  Evil  nature  or  dis- 
position ;  bad  temper ;  moroseness  ;  sullenness ; 
<    crabbedness  ;  malevolence  ;  unkindness. 

fll-nature  . . .  consists  of  a  proneness  to  do  ill  turns,  at- 
tended with  a  secret  joy  upon  the  sight  of  any  mischief  that 
befalls  anotlier,  and  of  an  utter  insensibility  of  any  kindness 
done  him.  South. 

IlL'-NAT'IIRED  fil'nat'yurd),  a.  1.  Having  an 
ill-nature ;  of  bad  disposition  or  temper ;  cross ; 
morose ;  malevolent ;  unkind. 

Those  ill-natured  beings  who  are  at  enmity  with  mankind. 

AtterburJ/. 

2.  Indicating  ill-nature. 

Stay,  silly  bird,  the  ill-natured  task  refuse.  Shak. 

3.  Intractable  ;  not  yielding  to  culture. 

Rich,  foreign  mould  on  their  ill-natured  land.         Philips. 

iLL'-NAT'URED-LY  (il'iiat'yurd-le),  ad.  With 
ill-nature  ;  morosely. 

ILL'-NAT'IJRED-NESS  (Tl'nat'yurd-ngs),  n.  Ill- 
nature  ;  malevolence ;  malignity. 

IlL'N^SS,  n.  1.  Badness;  vileness;  foulness. 
"  The  illness  of  the  weather."  Locke. 

2.  Sickness;  disease  ;  malady;  indisposition; 
distemper  ;  disorder  of  health. 

While  his  illness  lasted,  and  the  event  was  doubtful,  all 
was  in  suspense.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  Wickedness  ;  iniquity  ;  evil. 

Thou  wouldst  be  great; 
Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without 
The  illness  should  attend  it.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Disease,  Sickness. 

t  IL-LO-CAL'J-TY,  n.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  locus,  a 
place.]     Want  of  locality  or  place.      Ciidworth. 

iL-LO^r'j-CAL,  a.     \in,  priv.,  and  logical.'] 

1.  Not  logical ;  negligent  of  the  rules  of  logic 
or  reason.   "  Illogical  in  the  dispute."    Walton. 

2.  Contrary  to  the  rules  of  reasoning.  "  An 
inference  .  .  .  utterly  illogical."  Decay  of  Piety. 

IL-LU<?^'|-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  an  illogical  manner. 

Il-LO<^'|-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  illogi- 
cal ;  contrariety  to  the  rules  of  reasoning. 

ILL'-O'M^NED,  a.  Attended  with  unfavorable  or 
dismal  forebodings;  having  unlucky  omens; 
portending  evil ;  foreboding.  Anthon. 

IlL'-PRO-POR'TIONED,  a.  Not  accurately  pro- 
portioned ;  not  strictly  proportional.        tioget. 

ILL'-PRO-VID'^D,  a.  Scantily  supplied;  not  well 
provided;  ill-furnished.  Roget. 


ILL'-R^-QUIT-PD  (-kwit-),  a.  Not  sufficiently 
requited.  Roget. 

ILL'-SORT'^D,  a.  Not  classified  in  regular 
order,  or  according  to  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  each.  Craig. 

ILL'-STARRED  (-sfird),  a.  Influenced  by  evil 
stars  with  respect  to  fortune  ;  unlucky.  "  Ill- 
starred  lovers."  Fatishawe. 

iLL'-SyP-PRESSED'  (-prest'),  a.  Improperly  or 
insufficiently  suppressed.  Craig. 

IlL'-TEM'P(;R,  n.    A  bad  temper.  Roget. 

ILL'-TEivrP(;RED  (-perd),  a.  Morose;  crabbed; 
cross  ;  churlish  ;  ill-natured.  Black. 

Ill'-TIME,  v.  a.  To  do  or  to  attempt  at  an  un- 
suitable time.  Wright, 

III'— TiMED  (-timd),  a.  Done  at  a  wrong  time  ; 
timed  badly.     "  Ill-timed  relief."  Dryden. 

ILL'-TRAINED',  a.  Not  well  trained  or  disci- 
plined ;  badly  brought  up.  Craig. 

Ill-treat',  v.  «.     To  treat  ill  ^  to  abuse.  Roget. 

IIjL'— TURN,  n.  1.  An  offensive  or  unkind  action 
or  deed  ;  a  bad  turn.  Foster. 

2.  A  short  or  slight  illness ;  a  period  of  ill- 
health.    [Colloquial.] 

JL-LUDE',  v.  a.  TL.  illudo  ;  in,  upon,  and  ludo, 
to  play  ;  It*  illuaere.]  \i.  illvded  ;  /jp.  illud- 
ING,  ILLUDED.]  To  play  upon  ;  to  impose  on  ; 
to  deceive ;  to  mock ;  to  delude ;  to  dupe ;  to 
cheat. 
If  the  solitariness  of  these  rocks  do  not  Ulvdc  me.       Shelton. 

JL-LUME',  V.  a.  [L.  illumino;  in,  upon,  and  lu- 
mino,  to  enlighten  ;  lumen,  light ;  Fr.  illumi- 
ner.l  To  make  light ;  to  illumine ;  to  illuminate. 

Daughter  of  faith,  awake,  arise  1  illume 

The  dread  unknown,  the  chaos  of  the  tomb.    Campbell. 

IL-LU'MJ-NA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  illuminated  ; 
capable  of  illumination.  Ash, 

JL-LU'Ml-NANT,  n.  That  which  illuminates  or 
affords  light.  Wright. 

JL-LU'MJ-NA-RY,  a.  Relating  to  illumination  ; 
illuminative.  Scott, 

JL-LTJ'M1-NAte,  v.  a.  [L.  illumino,  illuminatus; 
It.  illuminare ;    Sp.    iluminar ;    Fr.  illuminer.'] 

[i.  ILLUMINATED  ;  pp.  ILLUMINATING,  ILLUMI- 
NATED.] 

1.  To  supply  with  natural,  intellectual,  or 
spiritual  light ;  to  enlighten ;  to  illumine. 

He  made  the  stars  .  . . 
To  illuminate  the  earth  and  rule  the  night.         Milton. 
When  he  illuminates  the  mind  with  supernatural  light,  he 
does  not  extinguish  that  whicli  is  natural.  Locke. 

2.  To  adorn  with  artificial  light,  for  a  festive 
or  joyful  occasion  ;  to  adorn  with  festal  lamps 
or  bonfires.  Johnson. 

3.  To  adorn  with  colored  pictures  and  orna- 
mented initial  letters.  Johnson. 

4.  To  illustrate  ;  to  exemplify. 

Illuminate  the  several  pages  with  variety  of  examples.  Watts. 

JL-LU'Mj-NATE,  a.  [It.  illu7ninato  ;  Sp.  ilmni- 
nado.]     Enlightened;  illuminated.      Bp.  Hall. 

IL-LU'Ml-NATE,  n.  One  enlightened,  or  pretend- 
ing to  be  so  ;  one  of  the  Illuminati.         Watson. 

JL-LU-MI-J^A'tI,   n.  pi.     [L.,  the  enlightened.'] 

1.  A  term  assumed,  at  different  times,  by 
different  sects, — particularly  by  a  secret  so- 
ciety, formed  in  1776,  under  the  direction  of 
Adam  Weishaupt,  professor  of  law  at  Ingol- 
stadt,  Bavaria,  and  suppressed  by  the  Bavarian 
government  in  1784. 

2.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  term  anciently  applied 
to  such  persons  as  had  received  baptism,  in 
allusion  to  a  ceremony  in  the  baptism  of  adults, 
which  consisted  in  putting  a  ligfited  taper  into 
the  hand  of  the  person  baptized,  as  a  symbol  of 
the  faith  and  grace  which  he  had  received  in 
the  sacrament.  Brande. 

IL-LU'MJ-NAT-ING,  n.  A  particular  kind  of  min- 
iature painting,  anciently  much  used  for  orna- 
menting books.  Hamilton, 

JL-LU-MI-NA'TION,  n.     [L.  illuminatio  ;  It.  illu- 
minazione  ;  Sp.  ilnminacion  ;  Fr.  illumination.] 
1.  The  act  of  illuminating  or  supplying  with 
natural,  intellectual,  or  spiritual  light. 


2.  That  which  gives  light. 

The  sun  is  ...  an  illumination  created. 


Saleigh. 


3.  Festal  lights  hung  out  as  a  token  of  joy. 
"  Windows  with  illuminations  graced."  Dryden. 

4.  Brightness;  splendor;  radiance. 

The  illumination  which  a  bright  genius  giveth  to  his  work. 

Feltoiu 

5.  Act,  art,  or  practice  of  adorning  books  and 
manuscripts  with  brilliantly  colored  pictures. 

IL-LU'MI-NA-TlVE,  a.  [It.  illuminativo ;  Sp. 
iluminativo ;  Fr.  illuminatif.]  That  illumi- 
nates ;  having  the  power  to  give  light.      Digby, 

JL-LU'Ml-NA-TOR,  n,  [L.]  1.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  illuminates. 

2.  One  who  adorns  books  with  colored  pic- 
tures, &c. 

IL-LU'MJNE,  V.  a.  [See  Illuminate.]  \i.  illu- 
mined ;  pp.  illumining,  illumined.] 

1.  To  enlighten ;  to  illuminate. 

What  in  me  is  dark. 
Illumine;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support.         Milton, 

2.  To  decorate ;  to  adorn  ;  to  embellish. 

To  Cato  Virgil  paid  one  honest  lines 

O,  let  my  country's  friend  illumiiu:  mine.  Pope. 

JL-LU-MI-NEE',  71.  One  who  is  enlightened,  or 
has  received  illumination.  Busk. 


JL-LU'MJ-NgR,  n.    An  illuminator. 


Scott, 


|L-LU'M1-NI§M,  n.  The  doctrines  or  principles 
of  the  Illuminati.  Ec.  Rev. 

IL-LU-Mj-Nls'TJC,  a.  Relating  to  the  Bluminati, 
or  illuminees.  Ec.  Rev, 

IL-LU'Ml-NIZE,  V.  a.      To  initiate  into  the  doc- 
trines or  principles  of  ihe  Illu?ni7tati.[n.]Craig, 
IlL'-U§ED,  a.    Badly  treated.  Prior. 

JL-LU'§ION  (il-ia'zhun,  93),  n.  [L.  ilhmo ;  illudo, 
illusus,  to  illude  ;  It.  illusione ;  Sp.  ilusio7i ;  Fr. 
illusion.]  Deception,  as  of  the  sight,  mind,  or 
imagination  ;  deceptive  appearance ;  false  show ; 
error ;  delusion  ;  fallacy  ;  mockery  ;  hallucina- 
tion ;  phantasm. 

We  must  use  some  ilhtsion  to  render  a  pastoral  delightful. 

Pope. 

Syn.  —  Illusion  is  applicable  especially  to  the  senses 
or  the  imagination  ;  delusion,  to  tlie  mind.  A  person 
of  a  distempered  imagination  is  liable  to  illusions  ;  an 
ignorant,  weak,  or  injudicious  person,  to  delusion.  A 
spectral  or  ecu  ar  deception  is  an  illusion;  a  false 
liope  or  opinion  that  leads  astray,  a  delusion. 

IL-LU'§ION-IST,  n.  One  given  to  illusion.  Craig. 

JL-LU'SJVE,  a.  [Sp.  tlnsivo.]  Deceiving  by  false 
show;  deceptive.;  fallacious;  delusive;  illuso- 
ry.    "  Illusive  dreams."  Bluckmoi'e, 

jL-LU'SJVE-LY,  «<?.  In  an  illusive  or  deceptive 
manner  ;  deceptively.  Todd. 

IL-LU'SjVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  illu- 
sive ;  deception  ;  false  appearance.  Ash. 

JL-LU'SO-RV,  a.  [It.  ilhisorio ;  Sp.  ilusorio  ;  Fr. 
ilbtsoire.]  Deceiving ;  fallacious  ;  illusive ;  de- 
lusive ;  deceptive  ;  visionary ;  imaginary.  "  The 
illusory  use  of  obscure  or  deceitful  terms. "Z/OcA«. 

JL-LUS'TRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  illustro,  illustratus ; 
illustris,  bright ;  It.  illustrare;  Sp.  iltistrar;  Fr. 
illustrer.]  [i.  illustrated  ;  pp.  illustkating, 
illustrated.] 

1.  To  make  bright,  plain,  or  clear;  to  en- 
lighten. 

Being  illustrated  by  the  sun,  it  [the  fi-ont  of  the  housej 
might  yield  the  more  graceful  aspect.  Wotton. 

2.  To  brighten  with  honor ;  to  render  illus- 
trious ;  to  ennoble. 

.    Thee  she  enrolled  her  gartered  knights  among. 

Illustrating  the  noble  fist.  Philips. 

3.  To  explain  ;  to  clear  up  ;  to  elucidate  ;  to 
make  intelligible  ;  to  exemplify. 

Authors  . .  .  illustrate  matters  of  undeniable  trutli.  Browtie. 

4.  To  explain  and  adorn  by  pictures  or  en- 
gravings ;  as,  "  A  work  beautifully  illustrated," 

Syn.  —  See  Explain. 

t  jL-LUS'TRATE,  a.  Famous  ;  renowned  ;  illus- 
trious.    "  Most  illustrate  king.' '  Shak. 

IL-LUS-TRA'TION,  n.  [L.  illusf  ratio ;  It.  illus- 
trazione ;  Sp.  ilii,stracio7i ;  Fr.  illustration.] 

1.  The  act  of  illustrating ;  elucidati(m. 

2.  State  of  being  illustrated  ;  celebrity. 

3.  That  which  illustrates,  explains,  or  eluci- 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   k,.t,  I,  6,  X],  Y,  short;    A,   ^.,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL;    HiilR,  HER; 
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dates,  particiilarly  a  picture  or  engraving  de- 
signed to  illustrittc. 

Betwrcn  liiSO  ntxl  17(10,  wood-rnftraving,  M  ■  moani  of 
multlplyhiK  thf  dpiilgiii)  «f  vrniiuMil  nrtiita,  ritlier  na  illuxtra- 
lioiu  of  tMH>kii,  or  lu  m-puruti-  cuta,  inuy  tic  conaldcred  to  liitve 
reaclifd  ttic  lowest  el)b.  t'uirliott, 

4.  A  comparison  or  Riinilc  used  to  throw  li^ht 
upon  an  argument ;  —  sometimes  used  in  a  wider 
sense  to  incltide  example  and  parable,   lirande. 
|L-lOS'TRA-TIVE,  a.     [Sp.  ilustmtho.] 

1.  Tending  to  illustrate ;  explanatory.  "  The 
simile,  or  illustrative  argumentation."  Browne. 

2.  That  renders  illustrious.  WriylU. 
JL-lOs'TRA-TIVK-LY,   ad.      In    an   illustrative 

manner;  by  way  of  "illustration.  Browne. 

IL-LUS'TRA-TQR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  illustrates. 
(L-LCs'TRA-TQ-RY,  a.  Illustrative.  N.  A.  Rev. 
IL-lOs'TR1-OUS,  a.     [L.  illmtris;    It.  illustre; 

Sp.  ilustre  ;  Fr.  illtistre.^ 

1.  Bright ;  conspicuous ;  lustrous ;  splendid  ; 
notable.     "  Illustrious  tresses."  Sandys. 

2.  Noble ;  excellent ;  eminent ;  distinguished ; 
famous;  famed  ;  celebrated  ;  renowned  ;  honor- 
able ;  noted.  "  Kach  illustrious  name."  Dryden. 

3.  Applied  to  a  name  as  a  title  of  honor. 
Syn.  — t^ee  Famous. 

JL-LfJS"J'R|-ons-LY,  ad.  Conspicuously;  nobly; 
eminently ;  famously. 

|Ii-LCs'TR|-OUS-N6sS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
illustrious  ;  eminence ;  nobility  ;  grandeur. 

iL-LyX-U'RI-OUS  (II-liig-zu'rQ-us),  a.     Not  luxu- 
rious; not  fertile ;  unfruitful. 
The  illtixuriou*  soil  of  their  native  coantry.        Lord  Orrery. 

Ill  — WIlL',  n.  Evil  will ;  disposition  to  envy  or 
hatred ;  enmity ;  hatred  ;  rancor ;  malevolence. 
"  No  ill-will  I  bear  you."  Shak. 

Ill'— WlLL'gR,  n.  One  who  wishes,  or  intends, 
ill ;  an  ill-wisher ;  an  enemy.  Barroto. 

Ill'— WISH'gR,  n.  One  who  wishes  ill ;  one  wh(t 
intends  evil ;  an  enemy.  Addison. 

Il'LY,  ad.  Ill ;  not  well.  [Rarely  used  by  good 
writers.]  Strype. 

iL'MgN-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  An  iron-black  mineral 
found  at  Lake  Ilmen,  near  Minsk,  in  Russia ; 
titanate  of  iron.  Dana. 

Il'VA-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  from  Elba  (an- 
ciently Ilva),  in  black  prismatic  crystals  ;  a  sili- 
cate of  iron  and  lime ;  lievrite.  Brande. 

I'M  (lin).    Contracted  from  /  am. 

IM— ,  a  prefix  used  commonly,  in  composition,  for 
in  before  mute  letters,  is  from  the  Latin,  and 
corresponds  to  em,  wliich  is  from  the  French. 
Like  other  forms  of  in,  it  is  sometimes  positive 
and  sometimes  negative.  —  See  In. 

Im'A^E  (im'jj),  n.  [h.  imago;  It. immagine ;  Sp. 
imagen ;  Fr.  image.'\ 

1.  Any  thing  carved,  painted,  or  made  in  im- 
itation, likeness,  or  resemblance  of  any  person 
or  thing ;  a  semblance  ;  a  resemblance  ;  a  copy  ; 
a  figure  ;  an  effigy  ;  a  picture  ;  a  likeness  ;  a 
statue;  an  idol;  —  generally  used  of  statues. 

Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription  ?        Matt.  xxii.  20. 

2.  A  picture  or  representation  in  the  mind ; 
a  conception  ;  an  idea. 

The  imaoe  of  the  jeat 
I  show  you  here  at  large.  Shak. 

3.  {Rhet.)  A  lively  description  or  picture  of 
any  thing  in  a  discourse. 

Jmagef . . .  arc  of  great  use  to  give  weight,  ningniflccnce, 
and  strength  to  a  discourse.  LuikIuii  Ency. 

4.  (Opt.)  A  picture  of  an  object  formed  by 
rays  of  light  from  its  several  points  being  ad- 
mitted into  a  dark  room  through  a  small  aper- 
ture, and  falling  upon  a  screen  or  a  wall :  —  a  real 
or  virtual  representation  or  picture  of  an  object 
formed  by  rays  of  light  from  its  various  pomts 
being  so  refracted  or  reflected  as  to  meet  in, 
tend  towards,  or  tend  from,  certain  other  points 
having  the  same  relative  position  with  respect 
to  each  other.  The  aj^regate  of  these  corre- 
sponding points  constitutes  the  image.    Young. 

JKif  An  iinape  is  said  to  be  real  when  rays  of  lipht 
from  tlie  several  points  uf  tile  object  actually  meet 
in  corresponding  points  ;  and  imairinary  or  virtaal, 
when,  without  meeting,  they  tend  towards,  or  tena 
from,  such  (loints, —  producing,  if  incident  u|K>n  the 
eye  suitably  situated,  the  same  effect  as  a  real  image. 

49- The  solar  spectrum  is,  in  loose  language,  some- 
times called  an  image  of  the  sun. 


IM'A^B,   V.   a.     [t.    IMAORD  ;  pp.  imaoixo,  im- 

AOEl)/] 

1.  To  form  an  image  or  likeness  of;  to  rep- 
resent by  an  image. 

The  vaulted  Isica  and  ihrlnea  of  imaged  faints.       WarUm. 

2.  To  form  a  representation  of  in  the  mind ; 
to  fancy ;  to  imagine. 

Condemned  whole  vcars  in  absence  to  deplore, 

And  imaoe  charms  he  must  behold  no  more.  Pope, 

IM'A^E-A-BLF),  rt.    That  maybe  imaged;  capa- 
ble of  being  formed  into  an  image.     Coleridge. 
IM'A^'^'L&SS,  a.    Destitute  of  an  image. 
But  a  voice 
la  wanting;  the  deep  truth  is  imuf/eleu.         Shelley. 

Im'A-OER-Y,  or  Lm'A^E-RY  [lm'9-j?r-9,  If.  P.  J. 
F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. ;  lin'w-r?,"  S.  E.  K.  VVb.],  n, 

1.  Sensible  representations  ;  pictures;  statues. 

An  altar  carved  with  cunning  imagery.  Sjienier. 

2.  Show  ;  appearance ;  display. 

What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean  t  Prior. 

3.  Forms  of  the  fancy ;  false  ideas  or  con- 
ceptions ;  imaginary  phantasms. 

TIic  imagery  of  a  melancholy  fancy.  Aitditon. 

4.  (Rhet.)  Lively  descriptions  in  MTiting  or  in 
speech  ;  figurative  language.  Dryden. 

jfS^  It  is  a  generic  term  for  similes,  allegories,  met- 
aphors, and  such  other  rhetorical  figures  as  denote 
similitude  and  comparison.     Brande. 

IM'A^E-WOR'SHIp  (wUr'shlp),  n.    The  worship 

of  images  ;  idolatry.  Bp.  Bull. 

IM-A^'l-NA-BLE,  a.    [It.  immaginabile  \  Sp.  ima- 

(jinable ;  "Fr.  imaginable.]      That  may  be  imag- 

med;  conceivable. 

Men  sunk  into  the  greatest  darkness  imaginabk,  retain 

some  sense  aud  awe  of  a  Deity.  TiUotson. 

JM-Agf'l-NA-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
imaginable  ;  conceivableness.  Ash. 

JM-A^'J-NA-BLY,  ad.    In  an  imaginable  manner. 

\yi-K<f'\N-f^,  a.     [L.  imaginalis.]     Having,  or 
exhibiting,  imagination  ;    inclined  to  use  rhe- 
torical figures  ;  imaginative,    [u.] 
In  his  later  poetry,  he  [Beddoes]  is  much  less  imapinol, 

a:  B.  liev. 

tlM-A^'I-NANT,  a.    Forming  ideas.  Bacon. 

t  JM-A^'l-NANT,  n.  One  who  imagines  or  fan- 
cies ;  an  imaginer.  Bacon. 

IM-A^'!-NA-RJ-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  im- 
aginary or  ideal.  Scott. 

IM-A(?'l-NA-RY,  a.  [L.  imaginaritis  •,  It.  tmm,agi- 
nario ;  Sp.  imaginario  ;  Fr.  imaginaire.']  Ex- 
isting only  in  the  imagination  ;  fanciful ;  ideal ; 
fancied ;  visionary  ;  chimerical ;  illusory. 

Imaginary  ills  and  fancied  tortures.  Addison. 

Imaginary  quantities  or  expressions,  (.Algebra.)  indi- 
cate even  roots  of  negative  quantities ;  such  as, 
^I^  ,  ^I?~  .  They  are  called  imaginary,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  quantities  which  they  rep- 
resent, according  to  the  ordinary  metliodsof  interpret- 
ing algebraic  symbols  ;  —  called  also  impossible  quan- 
tities. DatAea  Sr  Peek. 
Syn.— See  Fanciful,  Ideal. 

IM-A<?-1-NA'TI0N  (?-m5d-je-na'shun),  n.  [L.  im- 
aginatio ;  im,ago,  an  image ;  It.  immaginazione  ; 
Sp.  imaginacion ;  Fr.  imagination.'] 

1.  The  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  either 
bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  tinknown,  or 
produces  original  thoughts,  or  new  combina- 
tions of  ideas,  from  materials  stored  up  in  the 
memory  ;  fancy  ;  invention. 

The  sound  and  proper  exercise  of  the  imagination  may  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  cultivation  of  alt  that  is  virtuous 
and  estimable  in  the  humnn  character.  Afiercrombie. 

The  grand  storehouse  of  enthusinstic  and  meditative  wn- 
agination,  of  poetienl,  as  contradixtiiiguished  iVom  human 
and  dramatic,  imagitinlion,  arc  the  prophetical  and  lyrical 
parts  of  tlic  Holy  Scriptures,  ilnd  the  works  of  Milton,  to 
which  I  cannot  forbear  to  add  those  of  Spenser.  Wordsivurth. 

2.  An  image  in  the  mind ;  a  conception ;  an 
idea ;  a  notion. 

Sometimes  despair  darkens  all  her  imagination*.     Sidney. 

3.  Contrivance ;  scheme ;  device  ;  plot. 

Thou  hast  seen  all  their  vengeance  and  all  tlieir  imapina- 
tions  against  me.  Lam.  iti.  OO. 

4.  An  imsolid  or  fanciful  opinion. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  space  in  itself  is  actually  bound- 
less, to  which  imagination  the  idea  of  space  of  itself  leads  us. 

I.oel-e. 

Syn.  —  Imagination  is  a  term  often  used  as  nearly 
syiioiiyn)ou8  with  fancy;  it  Is,  however,  properly  re- 
garded as  a  faculty  of  the  mind.  Dugald  Stewart 
says,  "  The  facility  of  imagination  is  the  great  spring 
of  human  activity,  and  the  principal  souree  of  human 
improvement." 


"  The  imaginatioH  may  be  said,  in  It*  widaxi  aen**, 
to  lie  Hy nony iiKiiiit  with  utrentium,  denoling  that  faculty 
of  the  iiiliid  by  wliirh  it  cither  '  liodii-ii  forth  the  lorni 
of  ihiiigs  unknown,'  or  prttduco*  urigiiial  iliiiuglitii  ur 
new  rtiiiiliinations  of  idnaa  from  inatcriala  alorml  up 
in  the  meiiiory.  The  fa ney  iiiav  'ic  considered  that 
peculiar  habit  of  asMiriaiion  which  preneiita  to  our 
choirs  all  ilio  diirerent  iiiateriala  that  are  aubaervieiiC 
to  the  efliirts  of  the  imaginaliim.^'     Brandt, 

"  When  the  imaginaliun  frames  a  comparison,  if  it 
does  not  strike  on  the  lirst  prcacntatiun,  a  senae  of  llie 
truth  of  the  likeiiiws,  from  the  moiiieni  it  iauerreived, 
grow*  —  and  continues  to  grow  —  upon  the  mind  ; 
the  resemblance  depending  leas  U|>on  outline  of  (iirni 
and  feature  than  uimui  enpresHion  and  etrect,  —  Icms 
u|Kin  casual  and  outstanding,  than  uiMin  iulivrenl  in- 
ternal, pro|N!rties  ;  —  moreover,  the  images  invariably 
modify  each  other.  The  law  under  which  the  pro- 
cesses of  fancy  are  carried  on,  is  as  capricious  as  thA 
accidents  of  things,  and  the  eirects  are  siirjirising, 
playful,  ludicrous,  amusing,  tender,  or  pathetic,  a* 
tlie  objects  hapfien  to  lie  op|Misitcly  produced,  or  for- 
tunately combined.  Fanry  is  given  to  quicken  am) 
beguile  tlie  temporal  part  of  our  nature  ;  ima^iiadaii, 
to  incite  and  to  support  the  eternal.  Yet  it  is  not  the 
less  tnie  that  fancy,  as  she  is  an  active,  is  also,  under 
her  own  laws  and  in  lier  own  spirit,  a  creative,  fac 
ulty.  In  what  manner  fancy  ambitiously  aims  at  a 
rivalship  with  imagination,  and  imagination  stiMips  to 
work  with  the  materials  of /(incy,  might  be  illustrated 
from  the  compositions  of  all  elo<|ueut  writers,  whether 
in  prose  or  verse."     ffordmeortk, 

"  The  business  of  conception  is  to  present  us  with 
an  exact  transcript  of  what  we  have  felt  or  |ierreived. 
But  we  have,  moreover,  a  power  of  modifying  our 
conceptions,  by  combining  the  parts  of  different  onea 
together,  so  as  to  form  new  wholes  of  our  own  crea- 
tion. 1  shall  employ  the  word  imagination  to  expreaa 
this  (Miwer,  and  I  appreliend  that  this  is  the  pro|ier 
sense  of  the  word,  if  imagination  lie  the  |K>wer  which 
gives  birth  to  the  priMluctions  of  the  poet  and  tlie 
painter.  The  o|)erations  of  imagination  are  hy  no 
means  confined  to  the  materials  which  conception  fur- 
nishes, hut  may  lie  equally  employed  about  all  the 
subjects  of  our  knowledge."     Strttart, 

An  epic  poem  may  be  called  a  work  of  the  imagina. 
tion  ;  the  treatment  or  finish  of  certain  parts  of  it,  tlie 
work  of  fancy.  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  not 
of  fancy.  The  imagination  of  the  poet  ;  the  fancy  of 
the  artist.  A  creative  or  brilliant  imagination  ;  an  in- 
genious or  an  idle  fancy ;  an  elevated  conception  ;  a 
distinct  idea  ;  an  ingenious  contricance  or  device. 

JM-A«?'1-NA-TIvE,  a.  {It.  immatiinatiro ;  Sp. 
imayinativo ;  Fr.  imaginatif.]  Tnat  imagines ; 
that  imagines  easily  or  readily ;  forming  men- 
tal images;  imagining;  fancying.  "The  imr 
aginative  faculty."  Holland. 

lM-A9'I-NA-TiVE-NeS8.  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  imaginative.  Scott. 

{M-A^'INE  (^-mftd'jin),  v.  a.  [luimaginor;  It. 
immaginare ;  Sp.  imaginar  ;  Fr.  imaginer.]     [•'. 

I.MAOIXED;  pp.  IMAGINING,  IMAGINED.] 

1.  To  form  in  the  mind,  or  out  of  mental  sug- 
gestions ;  to  conceive  ;  to  think ;  to  fancy  ;  to 
suppose ;  to  apprehend. 

2.  To  scheme ;  to  devise  ;  to  contrive ;  to  plot. 

They  imagined  a  mischievous  device.  Pt,  ni.  II. 

In  cases  of  treason,  the  [English]  law  make*  it  a  crime  to 

imagine  the  death  of  the  king.  Botaner. 

Syn.— See  Apprehend,  Think. 

IM-A^'JNE,  V.  n.  To  form  or  combine  mental 
images ;  to  have  a  notion  or  idea ;  to  fancy  or 
picture  to  one's  self;  to  opine;  to  think;  to 
deem  ;  to  suppose.  Carpenter. 

IM-A9'1N-5R,  n.     One  who  imagines.         Bacon. 

IM-A9'|N-lNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  imagines; 
a  fancying ;  imagination.    • 

Present  fear* 
Are  lesa  than  horrible  imagining*.  Shot. 

I-mA'OO,  n.  [L.,  an  image.]  (EtU.)  The  last 
and  adult  state  of  insect-fife.  Harris. 

l-MAM',  1-MAuM',  or  I'M.\N,  n.  A  Mahometan 
priest  or  minister  of  religion.  Ed.  Her. 

The  legitimate  successor  of  Mahomet,  in  whom,  bi  the- 
ory, the  Temporal  and  ecclesia»tical  government  of  Islam 
should  re»idc,  is  termed  Imam  by  wa.v  of  pre-eminence;  but 
the  Mussulmans  are  not  agreed  among  themselve*  a*  le  lh« 
character  of  their  dignity,  or  as  to  thoae  who  have  ri^tfkilly 
borne  it.  •  Bramle. 

0g'  Variously  written  and  pronounced  ;  —  by 
Brande,y-mAji'  or  Imam'  ;  by  Hamilton,  I-maumf  ;  by 
Smart,  I'nufn. 

l.M-BALM'  (jm-bllm'),  r.  a.     See  Emb.\L1*.    Todd. 

JM-BANK',  r.  a.  [i.  IMBANKED  ;  />p.  imbankino, 
imbaxked.]  To  enclose  or  defend  with  a  bank ; 
to  embank.  —  See  Embank.  Smart. 

|M-bAnk'M5.NT.  n.  That  which  is  enclosed  with 
a  bank  ;  an  embankment.  Ash. 
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IM-bAn'N^RED  (-n?rd),  a.  Provided  with  ban- 
ners. Pollok. 
IM-BAR'GO,  n.  See  Embargo.  Todd. 
IM-BARK',  V.  n.  See  Embark.  Todd. 
t  IM-BAR'iVl^NT,  n.  Hinderance.  Tr.  Boccace. 
JM-BARN',  V.  a.    To  lay  up  in  a  barn,    [r.] 

A  fair  harrest . . ,  well  in  and  iiiibamed.  Herbert. 

JM-BAsk',  V.  a.     See  Embase.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  JM-BASE',  v.  n.    1 J  sink  in  value.  Hales. 

t  IM-bAs'TARD-IZE,  v.  a.  To  bastardize.  Milton. 

jM-BATHE',  V.  a.     To  bathe  all  over. 

Methinks  a  sovereign  and  reviving  joy  must  rush  into  the 
bosom  of  him  that  reads  or  hears,  and  the  sweet  odor  of 
the  returning  gojpel  tmbathe  his  soul  with  the  frauroncy 
of  heaven.  Milton. 

|M-BEg'|LE,  or  iM-Bf-CtLE'  [jm-bes'jl  or  Iin-be- 
sel',  W.  P.  F.  Wr. ;  im-be-sel',  jS.  K.  Sm.  ;  jin- 
Jies'il,  J.  E.  Ja. ;  Im'b?-sTl,  II.  Wb. ;  Im'he-sll  or 
Tm-be-sSI',  C],  a.  [L.  imbedllis  (as  some  think 
from  in  and  oacillum,  as  needing  a  staff;  or  in 
and  vacillo,  as  tottering.  Leverett)  :  —  It.  im- 
becille ;  Sp.  imbecil ;  Fr.  imbecile.^  Wanting 
strength  of  mind  or  of  body ;  weak ;  feeble  ; 
impotent ;  infirm ;  decrepit.  Barrow, 

ecg'  "  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  En- 
tick  accent  this  word  on  the  second  syllable,  as  in  the 
Latin  imbecillis  ;  but  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  on 
the  last,  as  in  the  French  imbecile.  The  latter  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  more  fashionable,  but  the  former 
more  analogical."   fValker. 

tIM-BEC;'lLE,  or  IM-Bg-CILE',  V.  a.     To  render 

imbecile  ;  to  weaken.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Im-B^-CILE',  n.     A  feeble  person  ;  a  simpleton. 

The  aristocratic  imbeciles  drove  Pitt  from  office.     £c.  Rev. 

Im-B{;-cTl'J-TATE,  v.  a.  To  weaken;  to  en- 
feeble,    [u.]  Wilson. 

lM-Bg-C£L'|-TY,  n.  [L.  imbecillitas  ;  It.  imbecil- 
lith;  Sp.  iinbecilidacl ;  Fr.  imb'^cillite.']  Weak- 
ness of  mind  or  of  body  ;  feebleness  ;  debility  ; 
infirmity. 

Strenffth  would  be  lord  of  imhecility. 

And  the  rude  son  would  strike  his  father  dead.  Slink. 
T»ibecilitt/\a  a  weakness  of  the  mind  caused  by  the  absence 
or  obliteration  of  natural  or  acquired  ideas.  ...  It  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  excessive  activity  of  one  or  more  of 
the  animal  propensities.  Jiouvier. 

Syn.  —  See  Debility. 

IM-BED',  V.  a.  To  lay  as  in  a  bed.  —  See  Embed. 

+  IM-BEL'LIC,  a.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  bellicus,  war- 
like ;  bellum,  war.]  Not  warlike  ;  inclined  to 
peace.    "  The  imbellic  peasant."  Junius. 

JM-BENCH'!NG,  n.  [in  and  bench.']  A  raised 
work  like  a  bench.  Wright. 

IM-BEZ'ZLE,  V.  a.    See  Embezzle.      Goodman. 

|M-BiBE',  V.  a.  [L.  imbibo ;  in,  in,  and  bibo,  to 
drink ;  It.  imbevere  ;  Sp.  embeber ;  Fr.  imbiber.] 
\i.  imbibed;  pp.  imbibing,  imbibed.] 

1.  To  drink  in ;  to  take  in ;  to  suck  up ;  to 
absorb ;  to  swallow  up.  "  The  property  of  im- 
bibing the  redundant  oil."  Fairholt. 

2.  To  receive  or  admit  into  the  mind. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  mind  to  put  off  those  confused  notions 
and  prejudices  it  has  imbibed  from  custom.  Locke. 

3.  To  imbue  ;  to  saturate,     [e.] 

Tliia  earth,  imbibed  with  more  acid,  becomes  a  metallic 
salt-  JXewton. 

IM-BlB'gR,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  imbibes. 

lM-BI-BT"TrON  (-bish'un),  n.  The  act  of  imbib- 
ing ;  the  act  of  drinking  in  or  absorbing.  Baco7i. 

JM-BiT'TfR,  ».  O.  [t.  IMBITTERED  ;  pp.  IMBIT- 
TERING,  IMBITTERED.] 

1.  To  make  bitter ;  to  sour.  Swifl. 

2.  To  deprive  of  pleasure  ;  to  make  imhappy. 

^,_.^'.'^'^'y  ""j;*'^'"?  '^lat  more  imbitters  the  enjoyments  of 
this  life  than  shame.''  South. 

3.  To  exasperate  ;  to  madden.  Johnson. 
|M-BIT'Tt:R-eR,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  im- 
bitters. Johnson. 

IM-BLA'ZON,  V.  a.    See  Emblazon.  Milton. 

IM-BOD'Y,  V.  a.  To  form  into  a  body  ;  to  invest 
with  a  body ;  to  embody.  —  See  Embody.  Shak. 

tlM-BOIL',  V.  n.  To  move  with  violent  agita- 
tion ;  to  exestuate  ;  to  effervesce.  i>penser. 

IM-BOLD'EN  (-dn),  v.  a.  To  make  bold  ;  to  em- 
bolden.— See  Embolden.  Surift. 

tlM-B6N'{-TY,  n.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  bonitas, 
goodness.]    Want  of  goodness.  Burton, 


|M-BOR'Df;R,  V.  a.    [i.  imbordered  ;  pp.  imbor- 

DERING,  IMBOUDEUED.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  adorn  with  a  border.  Milton. 

2.  To  place  on  a  border. 


f  thick-woven  arborets  and  flowers, 
ered  on  each  bank,  the  hand  of  Eve. 


JM-BOSK',  V.  n.      [It.  imboscare.]      To 


Milton. 

lie  con- 


Thcy  seek  the  dark,  the  bushy,  the  tangled  forests  they 
would  iiiuiofk.  Milton. 

t  JM-BOSK',  V.  a.     To  conceal ;  to  hide.   Skelton. 
JM-BO§'OM   (-bfiz'um),  v.  a.     \in  and  bosom.]     [i. 

IMKO.SOMED  ;  pp.  IMBOSOMING,    IMKOSOMED.] 

1.  To  hold  in  the  bosom ;  to  cover  fondly  with 
the  folds  of  one's  garment.  Milton. 

2.  To  admit  to  the  heart.  Spenser. 

3.  To  surround ;  to  enclose. 

Villages  imbosoined  soft  in  trees.  I'kommn. 

IM-BOSS',  V.  a.     See  Emboss.  Todd. 

IM-BOx)n»',  v.  a.    To  enclose;  to  shut  in.  Shak. 

{M-BOW,  or  IM-BOW  [jm-bbfi',  S.  W.  E.  Ja.  K. ; 
jm-bo',  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  R.  Wr.],  v.  a.  To  arch ;  to 
vault.     "  Imbowed  windows."  Bacon. 

JM-BOVV^'^L,  V.  a.     See  Emboavel.  Donne. 

lM-BOV^'?R,  V.  a.  &  n.  To  place  or  lodge  in  a 
bower  ;  to  embower.  —  See  Embower.  Sandys. 

IM-BOW'MpNT,  n.  Anarch;  avault.  [r.]  Bacon. 

jM-BOX',  V.  a.    To  shut  up,  as  in  a  box.  Cotgrar:e. 

JM-BRAID',  V.  a.    See  Embraid.  Iluloet. 

JM-BRAn'GLE,  v.  a.  [in  and  brangle.]  To  en- 
tangle,    [r.]  Hudibras. 

t  jM-BRED',  a.    See  Inbred,  Hakewill. 

t  JM-BREED',  V.  a.    To  produce.  —  See  Inbreed. 

IM'BRj-CATE,       )  ^_     PL.  imbrico,  imbricatus,  to 

IM'BRl-CAT-eO,  )  overlap  ;  imbrex,  a  tile.] 

_  1.  Bent  and  hollowed  like  a  roof  or  gutter- 
tile  ;  indented  with  concavities,  -j  Chambers. 
2.  (Bot.)  Successively  overlapping  one  an- 
other like  tiles  on  a  roof,  -as  the  scales  on  the 
cup  of  some  acorns;  successively  overlapping 
one  another  at  the  margins  with  little  or  no  in- 
volution, as  in  one  arrangement  of  leaves  in 
vernation,  and  of  parts  of  the  flower  in  estiva- 
tion. Gray. 

IM-BRI-CA'TION,  n.  [Fr.]  The  state  of  bemg 
imbricated ;  concave  indentation.         Derham. 

IM'BRI-CA-T|VE,  a.     (Bot.)  Imbricated.     Gray. 

IM-BRO-CA'DO,  n.  Cloth  of  gold  or  of  silver.  Crabb. 

IMBROOLIO  (im-brol'y?-6),  n.  [It.]  A  plot  of  a 
romance  or  a  drama  when  much  perplexed  and 
complicated.  Brande. 

IM-BROV^N',     V.   a.        \i.     IMBROWNED;     pp.     IM- 

BROWNiNG,  IMBROWNED.]     To  make  brown  ; 
to  darken  ;  to  obscure ;  to  cloud. 


Where  the  unpierced  shade 
Imbrowned  the  noontide  bowers. 


Milton. 
to  wet. 


IM-BRUE'   (im-bru'),   r.  a.     [Gr.  fV/Jp/^ 
to  soak;  i,.  inibxio.]    \i.  imbrued  ;  pp.  imbru- 
ing, IMBRUED.] 

1.  To  steep  ;  to  soak  ;  to  drench  ;  to  saturate. 

a  good  man  chooses  rather  to  pass  by  a  verbal  injury  than 
imbrue  his  hands  in  blood.  S.  KtcharUfon. 

2.  t  To  distil ;  to  emit.  Spenser. 

IM-BrO'M^NT,  n.    Act  of  imbruing.  Clarke. 

IM-BRtJTE',  V.  a.  [It.  abbrutire  ;  Sp.  embrutecer ; 
Fr.  abrutir.]  [i.  imbruted  ;  pp.  imbruting, 
imbruted.]  To  degrade  to  brutality ;  to  brutify. 

This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imhrute.  Milton. 

IM-BrOte',  V.  n.     To  sink  do^vn  to  brutality. 

The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 

Imbodies  and  inilh^tles,  till  she  quite  lose 

The  divine  property  of  her  first  being.  Milton. 

JM-BROte'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  making  bru- 
tish,    [r.]  Sir  E.  Brydges. 

IM-BUE'  (jm-bu'),  v.  a.  [L.  imbuo  ;  Sp.  imbuir.] 
[i.  imbued  ;  pp.  imbuing,  imbued.] 

1.  To  tinge  deeply ;  to  soak  with  any  liquor 
or  dye  ;  to  dye. 

Clothes  . . .  imbued  with  black  cannot  afterwards  be  dyed 
into  lighter  colors.  Boyle. 

2.  To   cause   to   imbibe.      "Those   that   are 
deeply  imbiced  with  other  principles."      Digby. 

t  IM-BiJRSE',  V.  a.  [See  Bourse.]  To  stock  with 
money  ;  to  emburse.  Shericood. 

t  IM-BURSE'MPNT,  n.  The  act  of  imbursing:  — 
money  laid  up.  Ash. 


IM-BU'TION,  n.    The  act  of  imbuing,    [r.]    Lee. 

IM-I-TA-BIL'I-Ty,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  imitable  ;  possibility  of  imitation ;  im- 
itableness.  Norris. 

IM'I-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  imitabilis ;  It.  imitabile- 
Sp.  iSf  Fr.  imitable.]  ' 

1.  That  may  be  imitated ;  within  reach  of  im- 
itation ;  capable  of  being  copied. 

The  characters  of  men  placed  in  lower  stations  of  life  are 
more  useful,  as  being  umtaule  by  greater  numbers.  Atterbury. 

2.  Worthv  of  being  imitated;  deserving  of 
imitation  ;  deserving  to  be  copied. 

As  act^  of  Parliament  are  not  regarded  by  most  imitable 
writers,  I  account  the  relation  of  them  iiniiroiwr  for  history. 

Jlai/ward, 

IM'1-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  or  the  state 

of  bemg  imitable  ;  imitability.  Ash. 

IM'J-TATE,   v.  a.     [L.  imitor,  imitatus  ;  It.  imi- 

tare  ;    Sp.  imitar  ;  Fr.  imiter.]     [i.  imitated  ; 

pp.  imitating,  imitated.] 

1.  To  follow  the  way,  manner,  or  action  of; 
to  copy  ;  to  pattern  ;  to  mimic  ;  to  ape. 

I  have  thought  that  some  of  Nature's  journeymen  had 
made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  huninnitv 
so  abominably.  shak. 

Man  not  only  imitates  his  fellow-creatures,  but  tries  to 
copy  Nature  in  all  her  departments.  Fleming. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  copy  or  resemble. 

Children  . .  .  imitate  sounds  which  they  hear  before  their 
voice  18  able  to  do  so.  Fleming. 

3.  To  counterfeit-  "  Imitated  shiclA."  Ih-yden. 

4.  To  copy,  as  the  course  of  a  composition, 
by  using  parallel  images  and  examples. 

For  shame  1    What!  t«ii<a/e  an  ode?  Gay. 

Syn.  — See  Follow. 

IM-I-TA'TION,  n.  {L.  imitatio;  It.  imitazione ; 
Sp.  imitacion ;  Fr.  imitatio?i.] 

1.  The  act  of  imitating,  copying,  or  following 
in  manner  or  in  form. 

Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery.  Colton. 

2.  That  which  is  produced  by  imitating;  a 
copy.     "  True  imitations  of  nature."    Dryden. 

3.  {Mus.)  The  repetition  of  essentially  the 
same  melodic  idea,  on  different  degrees  of  the 
scale,  by  different  parts  or  voices  in  a  poly- 
phonic composition.  Dwight. 

4.  {Rhet.)  A  method  of  translating,  looser 
than  a  paraphrase,  in  which  modern  examples 
and  illustrations  are  used  for  ancient,  or  do- 
mestic for  foreign.  Dryden. 

IM-j-TA'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  imitation  ;  re- 
sembling,    [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

IM'I-TA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  imitativus;  It.  <Sj  Sp.  imi' 
tativo  ;  Fr.  imitatif.] 

1.  That  imitates ;  inclined  to  imitate  or  copy. 
"  Man  is  an  imitative  being."  Burney. 

2.  Aiming  at  imitation  :  striving  to  resemble. 
"  Painting  is  an  imitative  art."  Johnson. 

3.  Formed  after  a  model  or  pattern. 

This  temple,  less  in  form,  with  equal  grace. 
Was  imitative  of  the  first  in  Thrace.  Dryden. 

Imitative  music,  music  which  is  particularly  expres- 
sive, eitlier  of  the  internal  feelings  and  states  of  the 
mind,  or  of  tlie  objects  and  occurrences  of  the  external 
world.  Warner. 

Im'J-TA-TIVE,  n.   A  verb  which  expresses  imita- 
tion or  likeness.  Crabb. 
iM'l-TA-T|VE-LY,  ad.     In  an  imitative  manner. 

IM'l-TA-TlVE-NESS,  n. 

imitative. 


The   quality   of  being 
MaHineau. 


AC'U-LATE,  a.      [L.  immaculatus  ;  in,  priv., 
macula,  a  spot ;  It.  immacolato ;  Sp.  inma- 


IM'I-TA-TOR,  n.   [L.]   One  who  imitates  or  copies. 

IM'l-TA-TOR-SUlP,  n.     The  ofl[ice  of  an  imitator. 

IM'I-TA-TRpss,  w.    She  who  imitates.  Coleridge. 

IM'I-TA-TR|X,  n.     [L.]     An  imitatress.         Ash. 

IM-MAC 
and  ; 
culado.] 

1.  Free  from  spot,  stain,  or  defect ;  spotless. 
"  A  saint-like  and  immaculate  prince."  Bacon. 

2.  Pure  ;  limpid  ;  clear. 

Thou  clear,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain.  Shai. 

Immaculate  conception,  (Eccl.)  the  doctrine  that  the 

Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  and  born  immaculate,  or 

without  original   sin: — a  Roman  Catholic   festival 

held  on  the  8th  of  December.  Hook. 

IM-MAC'U-LATE-LY,    ad.      In    an    immaculate 
manner ;  without  blemish  ;  spotlessly  ;  purely 

IM-MAc'V-LATE-NfiSS,  n.     The  quality  of  being 
immaculate  ;  purity  ;  innocence.        Mountagu. 
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|M-MAILKD'  (-maid'),  a.  Wearing  mail  or  armor; 

clad  in  mail.  Browne. 

TM-MAL'L(;-A-BLE,  «.  Not  maWeahleJiicfuirdson. 

\M-M.\y  .\-Cl,E,v.  a.  [in  and  manacle.]  To  fet- 
ter ;  to  'manacle  ;  to  shackle  ;  to  enchain. 

Tliou  caiiKt  not  touch  the  IVei'doin  of  my  mind. 
With  nil  thf  vhaniiit,  although  this  corporal  riud 
Thou  hant  uiunauacleit.  Milton. 

Im-MA-NATIQN,  n.  [L.  in,  in,  and  mano,  to 
•     flow".]     A  flowing  in  ;  inherency,     [k.]       Good. 

|M-.mANE',  a.  [L.  immanis ;  It.  immafie.]  Inhu- 
man ;  cruel ;  barbarous  ;  vast ;  excessive  ;  mon- 
strous.    *'  Immane  cruelties."     [ii.]      Sheldon. 

|M-MANE'LY,  ad.  Monstrously  ;  cruelly.  Milton. 

iM'MA-NftNCE.  n.  Quality  of  being  immanent; 
internal  dwelling  ;  inhcreiice.     [u.]     Bib.  Rep. 

iM'MA-NftN-CY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  imma- 
nent ;  immanence.     [ii.J  Pearson. 

IM'MA-NENT,  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  maneo,  matiens, 
to  abide  ;  iminancns ;  Fr.  immanent.^  T^'^^."'  '■^" 
mains  within  ;  inherent ;  internal ;  mtrinsic. 

Logicians  distinguiah  two  kinds  of  operations  of  the  mind 
—  the  first  kind  produces  no  effect  without  the  mind;  the 
last  ilo»-».  The  flrnt  tliey  cttll  inwiaiietit  nets,  the  second  tran- 
sitive. —  CoiiceivinK,  as  well  aa  projecting  or  resolving,  are 
what  the  schoolmen  called  immanent  acts  of  the  mind,  which 
pnKhice  nothing  heyond  tliemsclvcs.  But  painting  is  a  tran- 
sitive uct,  which  produces  an  effect  distinct  from  the  opera- 
tion, and  this  effect  is  the  picture.  Jteirf. 

flM-MAN'J-FfiST,  a.    Not  manifest.        Browne. 

|M-MAn'1-TV,  n.  [1j.  irnmanitas.']  Inhumanity; 
barbarity  ;  "cruelty ;  enormity,     [r.]  tihak. 

t  TM-MAR-Cfts'C|-BLE,  a.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and mar- 
cespo,  to  fade.]  Unfading ;  perennial.  Bp.  Hall. 

IM-MAR'«?l-NATE,  n.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  margo, 
marginis,  a  margin.]  {Bat.)  Destitute  of  a  rim 
or  border.  Gray. 

Jm-MAR'TIAL,  a.  {in,  priv.,  and  martial.']  Not 
warlike ;  unmartial.     [it.]  Chapman. 

JM-MAsK',  v.  a.    To  cover  ;  to  mask.  Shak. 

t  TM-MAtch' A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  matched ; 
unmatchable.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

IM-MA-TE'RJ-AL,  a.  [It.  immateriale ;  Sp.  in- 
material  ;  Fr.  immatthriel.  —  See  Matekial.] 

1.  Net  consisting  of  matter  ;  not  possessing 
the  properties  of  matter ;  not  material ;  incor- 
poreal ;  void  of  matter ;  spiritual. 

Angels  are  spirits,  immaterial  and  intellectual.        Hooker, 

2.  Unimportant ;  without  weight ;  insignifi- 
cant ;  of  no  particular  consequence. 

Syn.  —  See  Incorporeal. 

iM-MA-TE'RJ-AL-Ii^M,  n.  [It.  immaterialismo; 
Ft.' immattriali.f/ne.]  The  doctrine  (of  Bp. 
Berkeley)  that  there  is  no  material  substance, 
and  that  all  being  may  be  reduced  to  mind,  and 
ideas  in  the  mind  ;  spiritualism  ;  —  the  con- 
verse of  materialism.  Fleming. 

iM-MA-TE'RI-AL-IST,  n.  [It.  immaterialista  ; 
Sp.  inmaterialista  ;  Fr.  immatiirialiste.]  A  be- 
liever in  immateriality.  Stinft. 

Im-MA-TE-RI-Al'I-TY,  n.  [It.  immateriality  ; 
Sp.  inmaterialidad ;  Fr.  im/nat<h^alitr.]  The 
state  or  the  quality  of  being  immateriiil ;  dis- 
tinctness from  matter  ;  incorporeity  ;  spiritual- 
ity ;  immaterialness. 

Immateriality  is  predicated  of  mind,  to  denote  that,  aa  a 
■ubstance,  it  is  different  from  matter.  Spirituality  is  the  pos- 
itive expression  of  the  same  idea.  Fleming. 

!m-MA-TE'R[-AL-IZE,  V.  a.  To  make  incorpo- 
real ;  to  divest  of  matter,  Milman. 

iM-MA-TE'Rj-AL-IZED  (-Izd),  p.  a.  Incorporeal. 
"  Immaterialized  spirits."  Glanville. 

IM-MA-TE'R1-AL-LY,  od.  In  an  immaterial  man- 
ner. 

IM-MA-TE'RI-AL-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  immaterial ;  immateriality. 

flM-MA-TE'Rl-ATE,  a.  Incorporeal;  immate- 
rial.    "  Incorporeal  and  immateritUe."    Bacon. 

IM-MA-TURE',  a.  [L.  immaturus  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
matiirus,  ripe ;  It.  immaturo  ;  Sp.  inmaturo.] 

1.  Not  mature  ;  not  ripe ;  crude.  Dr.  Jackson. 

2.  Not  arrived  at  completion  ;  not  perfect  ; 
imperfect.     "  Imnutture  counsel."  Bacon. 

3.  Hasty;  early;  premature.  "Prince  Hen- 
ry's immature  death.  Burton. 

IM-MA-TURED'  (-tQrd'),  a.  Not  matured  ;  imma- 
ture ;  imripe  ;  not  perfected.  Jour.  Sci. 


IM-MA-TOre'LY,  ad.    Too  soon  ;  too  early  ;  be- 
fore ripeness.  *  Drijden. 
!M-MA-t0RE'N?S8,  n.     Immaturity.  Boyle. 

IM-MA-TU'R|-TY,  n.  [L.  immaturittu  \  It.  im- 
maturity ;  Fr.  "immtUuritt.]  The  state  of  being 
immature ;  unripeness  ;  incompleteness  ;  crude- 
ncss  ;  greenness.  "  An  immuturity  of  age  and 
judgment."  Glanville. 

tlM-Mp-A-Bll.'J-TY,  n.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  meo, 
to  pass.]     Want  of  power  to  pass.     Arbulhnot. 

II  lM-MfcA!j'I.I-R A-BLE  (Ten-m«/.h'u-r9-l)l),  a.  {in, 
priv.,  and  measurabl«\]  That  cannot  be  meas- 
ured ;  immense  ;  indefinitely  extensive.  "  An 
height  immeasurable ."  Hooker.  "  The  vast,  im- 
measurable iihym."  "  I mmctisurable  fitrcn^h." 
Milton.     "  Immeasurable  depths."     Addison. 

IJlM-MfiAif'V-RA-BLE-NfiSS,  «.  The  quality  of 
being  immeasurable ;  immensity. 

II  lM-Mf:A§'lJ-RA-BLY,  ad.    Beyond  measure. 

llttM-MfiAS'l'RED  (Im-iiiezh'yrd),  a.  Unmeas- 
ured.    "  Their  immeasured  rights."        Spenser. 

lM-Mp-iCH.\N'J-CAI.,  o.  [j'n,  priv.,  and  mechani- 
cal.]    Not  mechanical.  Cheyne. 

iM-Mp-jeHAN'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  Not  in  a  mechani- 
cal manner.  Craig. 

II  Im-ME'D1-A-CY,  n.  Immediate  power ;  absence 
of  a  second  cause,     [u.]  Shak. 

II  lM-ME'Dl-ATEj;im-nie'di-9t,  P.  J.  Sm. ;  tm-mS'- 
dyjt,  S.  E.  F.  A.  ;  Iin-niC'dp-aT,  Ja.;  Iiii-inS'de-?t 
or  Tni-in6'j?-?t,  W.],  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  medius, 
the  midst;  It.  immediato;  Sp.  inmediato;  Fr. 
immediat.] 

1.  Having  nothing  intervening,  either  as  to 
place,  time,  or  action  ;  direct ;  proximate.  "  The 
tmmediate  causes  of  the  deluge."  Burnet.  "The 
immediate  heir  of  England."    Sfiak. 

2.  Not  acting  by  second  causes.  "  The  im- 
mediate w'll  of  God."  Abbot. 

3.  Instvntaneous  ;  as,  "  Immediate  relief." 
Syn.  — See  Immediately. 

||IM-ME'DI-ATE-LY,  rtrf.  1.  Without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  otlier  cause  or  event ;  —  opposed 
to  mediately.  Addison. 

2.  Instantly ;  directly ;  without  delay ;  forth- 
with ;  just  now. 

Syn.  —  Immediately  implies  without  any  interposi- 
tion of  other  occupation  ;  instantly  or  instantaneously, 
in  an  instant,  or  without  any  intervention  of  time  ; 
directly,  without  any  diversion  of  attention.  The 
course  of  proceeding  is  direct,  the  consequences  imme- 
diate, and  the  elfects  instantaneous. 

||IM-ME'D|-ATE-NE8S,  n.  1.  State  of  being  im- 
mediate ;  presence  with  regard  to  time.  Jphiuson. 
2.  Exemption  from  second  or  intervening 
causes  ;  immediacy.  Bp.  Hall. 

If  lM-ME'Dl-AT-I§M,  n.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
mediate.   "  D.  Stewart. 

IM-MED'I-C.\-BLE,  a.  [L.  immedicabilis ;  in, 
priv.,  and  medicahilis,  medicable ;  It.  immedi- 
eabik.]  That  cannot  be  cured  ;  incurable. 
"  Wounds  immedicable."  Milton. 

IM-M5-L0'DI-0(JS,  a.  {in,  priv.,  and  melodious.] 
Not  melodious  ;  unmelodious.  Drummona. 

Im-m£m'Q-RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  immemorabilis ;  in, 
priv.,  and  mcmorabiUs,  memorable  ;  It.  imme- 
morabile;  Yr.imnipmorable.]  Not  memorable  ; 
not  worth  remembering.  Bullokar. 

IM-Mg-MO'RI-AL,  a.     {in,  priv.,  and  memorial.] 

1.  That  conimcncea  or  existed  beyond  the  time 
of  memory  ;  that  cannot  be  re  inembered ;  past 
the  time  of  memory.  "  Immemorial  usage." 
Hale.     "  Immemorial  practice."    South. 

2.  {Eiig.  I^w.)  Further  back  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Blackstone. 

Im-M^-MO'RI-AL-LY,  ad.    Beyond  memory. 

JM-MftNSE',  a.  [L.  immensus  ;  »M,priv.,  and  me- 
tior,  mensus,  to  measure  ;  Fr.  immense.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  measured  or  limited ;  im- 
measurable ;  unlimited  ;  unbounded  ;  infinite. 

We  speak  ...  of  God  u  of  an  immenx  being.  Grew. 

2.  Very  great ;  vast ;  enormous  ;  huge. 

Forthwith  up  to  the  rloudt 
With  him  I  flew,  and  underneath  beheld 
The  earth  out»tretche<l  immcHne.  JlitlOH. 

Syn.  —  See  Enokmoijs. 
JM-MENSE'LY,  ad.    Without  measure  or  limits. 


|.M-M£.\SE'N'(i>8,  R.     Unbounded  greatness ;  ins- 
measurablencsH ;  immensity.  More. 

IM-Mfc.N"8|-TY,  n.     [L.  immentUas ;  It.  immen. 
aith  ;  Sp.  ininenndad ;  Fr.  immetunt^.] 

1.  The   state   of   being  immense ;  unlimited 
extent ;  infinity  ;  immenscness  ;  boundlessness. 


By  the  |iowcr  we  And  in  i 
e  will  any  idea  ofspacf,  wc 

2.  Vastness ;  hugeness  ;  great  extent. 


ir«-lv»  )if  rrneating  a*  oftm  a* 
we  will  any  idea  of  spacf,  we  get  the  Ulva  ur  ituoKiuUf.  JUietr- 


||lM-.M(:NS-i:-RA-Bll/|-Ty,  n.  Impossibility  to 
be  measured.  Batley. 

||lM-MfiN8'i;-RA-BLE  (lm-in«ns'yu-r»-bl)  [lin- 
mSii'Hliii-r^-bl,  S.  \y.  I'.  Ja. ;  1ni-ni<ns'yur-s-bl, 
A'. ;  jiii-iiiea'sv-rf-bl,  IVr.],  a.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and 
mensurabilis,  measurable;  \\..  immenirurabUe; 
Sp.  in  mensurable  \  Ft.  immensurable.]  That 
cannot  be  measured ;  immense.         Macartney. 

II  IM-M6NS'V-RATE,  a.  Unmeasured.  Mountagu. 

|M-M£R9E',  r.  a.  [L.  immerqo ;  in,  in,  and  merge, 
to  plunge  ;  \X..immergere.'\  [t.  immkiiokd;  p;). 
IMMEKGINO,  iMMEUOEii.]  To  put  Under  water; 
to  plunge  into  a  fluid ;  to  immerse  ;  to  dip  ;  to 
submerge.  Johnson. 

t  IM-M£r'|T,  n.  [L.  immerito,  to  be  undeserving 
of.]     Want  of  desert ;  demerit.  Suckling. 

tlM-M£R'IT-5D,  o.     Unmerited.  K.  Charles. 

tiM-MfiR'lT-ofrs,  a.  Having  no  merit;  of  no 
value.  "  Immeritous  and  undeserving  dis- 
course." Milton. 

IM-mER'8A-BLE,  a.  1.  [L.  immersabiUs.]  That 
cannot  be  merged  or  drowned. 

2.  That  may  be  immersed.  Blount. 

jM-MERSE',  V.  a.     [L.  immergo,  immersus. —  See 

ImMEKGE.]       [t.     IMMEU8EU  ;    pp.    IMMEItSINO, 

1MMEI18E1).] 

1.  To  put  under  water  or  other  fluid  ;  to  plunge 
into ;  to  immerge  ;  to  overwhelm ;  to  dip.  H'arton. 

2.  To  cover  or  hide,  as  by  immerging.  "  Im- 
mersed within  the  wood."  Dryden. 

3.  To  involve.  "Deeply  immersed  in  the 
enjoyments  of  this  [life].'  Atterbury. 

t  IM-MERSE',  a.  Buried ;  covered ;  hid.  "  Things 
immerse  in  matter."  Bacon. 

JM-MERSED'  (-merst'),^.  a.  (Bot.)  Growing  whol, 
ly  under  water.  Gray. 

lM-.MiCR'SION, n.  [L.  immersio ;  in,  in, Kadmergo, 
mersus,  to  dip  ;  it.  imnwrsione ;  Sp.  inmersion.] 

1.  The  act  of  immersing,  or  the  state  of  being 
immersed. 

Achilles's  mother  is  said  to  hare  dipped  him,  when  he  wa( 
a  child,  in  the  Kivcr  Slyx,  whicli  made  him  invuluerable  all 
over,  excepting  that  part  which  the  mother  Iield  in  her  hand 
during  this  taimeitioH.  Addittm. 

2.  The  state  of  being  involved;  an  over- 
whelming ;  a  submersion.  "  An  imme.  ^on  in 
the  affairs  of  life."  Atterbtiry. 

3.  {Astron.)  The  dis.tppearance  of  any  celes- 
tial body  behind  another,  or  in  its  shadow :  — 
opposed  to  emersion.  Brande. 

JM-MER'SION-IST,  n.  {Theol.')  One  who  adheres 
to  immersion  in  baptism.  Hinton. 

IM-.m£sh',  r.  a.  To  entangle  in  the  meshes  of 
a  net ;  to  insnare.  Goldsmith. 

IM-ME-TH6D'I-CAL,  o.  [tn,  priv.,  and  methodi- 
cal.] Wanting  method  or  order;  confused; 
unsystematic  ;  irregular ;  unmethodical ;  desul- 
tory. "  An  tmme//«o(/«ca/ author."  Addison, 
Syn.  — See  Irregular. 

IM-MP-TH6d'1-CAL-LY,  ad.  Without  method; 
without  order.    '         '  Johuon. 

IM-M(;-TH6D'1-C.\L-NEss,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing immethodical ;  want  of  method  or  order; 
confusion.  Boyle. 

iM-MfiTH'QD-IZE,  r.  a.  To  render  immethodical ; 
to  make  disorderly.  Qm-  R^' 

IM-MEW',  r.  a.    See  Emmew. 

LM'.MI-GRANT,  rt.  {Jt.  immigrante;  Fr.  immi- 
grant.] One  who  immigrates  or  removes  into 
a  country  with  the  intention  of  fixing  his  resi- 
dence there  ;  one  who  arrives  in  a  country  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  ;  —  opposed  to  emi- 
grant.  McCuUoch. 

IM  MI-GRATE,  r.  fi.    [L.  immigro,  immigratus; 
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IMMIGRATION 

m,  into,  and  migro,  to  migrate ;  It.  immigrare  ; 
Sp.  emigrar  ;  Fr.  immigrer.]  [i.  immigrated  ; 

pp.     IMMIGRATING,    IMMIGRATED.]       To    enter 

into  a  country  in  order  to  dwell  in  it.  Cockeram. 

/M-  MJ-GRA'TION,  n.  [It.  immigrazione ;  Fr.  im- 
migration.'] The  act  of  immigrating  ;  an  enter- 
ing or  passing  into  a  place  with  the  intention 
of  residing  in  it.  Warton,  1774. 

g^  "  These  words  [to  immigrate,  immigration,  and 
immigrant]  were  first  used  in  this  country,  I  believe," 
says  Mr.  Pickering,  "  by  Dr.  Belknap,  in  his  History 
of  New  Hampshire."  Dr.  Belknap  remarks  that 
*'  the  verb  to  immigrate,  and  the  nouns  immigrant  and 
immigration,  are  used  without  scruple  in  some  parts 
of  this  volume  ;  "  though  he  says,  with  respect  to 
their  use,  that  it  is  a  "  deviation  from  the  strict  letter 
of  the  English  dictionaries."  But  the  verb  to  immi- 
grate is  found  in  the  old  English  dictionaries  of  Cock- 
eram and  Bailey,  and  in  several  later  English  diction- 
aries ;  and  the  three  words  have  now  the  sanction  of 
good  English  writers. 

TM'MI-NENCE,  n.  [It.  imtninenza ;  Fr.  immi- 
nence.] Ill  impending  ;  near  danger,  [r.]  Shak. 

IfM'MI-NENT,  o.  [L.  immineo,  imminens,to'hang 
over,  to  impend  ;  in,  in,  and  minor,  to  threaten  ; 
It.  imminente ;  Sp.  inminente ;  Fr.  itiiminent.] 
Threatening  closely  ;  ready  to  fall  upon  ;  im- 
pending ;  near  at  hand.  "  Judgments  immi- 
nettt."    Milton.     *'  Imminent  danger."    Pope. 


Three  times  to-day 
You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death. 


Shak. 


Syn.  —  Imminent,  impending,  and  threatening  are 
all  applied  to  some  evil  that  is  very  near  ;  and  of  these 
terms  imminent  is  the  strongest.  Imminent  danger  is 
so  near  that  it  can  hardly  be  escaped  by  any  exertion  ; 
of  impending  danger  one  may  be  warned  of  so  as  to 
escape  it ;  a  threatening  evil  or  danger  gives  intima- 
tions of  its  approach. 

JM-MlN'GLE,  V.  a.     [in  and  mingle]     \i.  IMMIN- 

GLED  ;  jyp-  IMMINGLING,  IMMINGLED.J  To  min- 
gle ;  to  mix ;  to  commingle. 

This  holy  calm,  this  harmony  of  mind, 

Where  purity  and  peace  imminyle  charms.     Thomson. 

lM-M{-NiJ'TION,  n.  [L.  imminutio ;  It.  immi- 
nuzione.]  Diminution ;  decrease,  [r.]  Bp.  Cosin. 

i[M-IVIIS-C{-BIL'l-TY,  n.  [Fr.  immiscibilit,'.]  In- 
capability of  being  mixed,     [r.]  Johnson. 

Im-MIS'C[-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  iyuniscible  ;  Fr.  immisci- 
ble.]    That  cannot  be  mixed.       H.  Richardson. 

|M-MIS'SION  (jm-mtsh'un),  n.  [L.  immissio  ;  It. 
immissione ;  Fr.  immisston.]  The  act  of  sending 
in  ;  injection  ;  — contrary  to  emission.  Bp.  Hall. 

JM-MIT',  V.  a.  [L.  immitto  ;  in,  in,  and  mitto,  to 
send.]     To  send  in  ;  to  inject,    [r.]     Greenhill. 

Im-MIt'I-GA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  mitigated  ; 
not  to  be  softened.  "  These  immitigable,  these 
iron-hearted  men."  Harris. 

iM-MlT'l-GA-BLY,  ad.    Without  mitigation. 

|M-MIX',  V.  a.    \in  and  mix.]    To  mingle ;  to  mix. 

Samson,  with  these  immixeil,  inevitably 

Pulled  down  the  same  destruction  ou  himself.      Milton. 

Im-MIX'A-BLE,  a.  Impossible  to  be  mingled; 
immiscible,     [r.]  ,    Witki7is. 

IM-MIXED'  (tm-mtkst'),  «.  1.  Unmixed.  Herbert. 
2.  [p.  from  immix.]     Mixed  ;  mingled. 

IM-MIxT'URE  (-yiir),  n.  Freedom  from  mixture. 
"  Simplicity  and  immixture."         .      Mountayu. 

t  IM-MOB'ILE,  a.     Immovable.  Howitt. 

ItM-MO-BlL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  immobilitas  ;  immobilis, 
immovable ;  in,  priv.,  and  mobilis,  movable ; 
moveo,  to  move  ;  It.  immobilith  ;  Sp.  inmobili- 
dad;  Fr.  itnmobilit/^.]  Unmovableness ;  want 
of  motion;  resistance  to  motion.        Arbuthnot. 

tIM-MO'BLE,  a.     Immovable.  Joye. 

t  IM-MOD'eR-A-CY,  n.     Excess.  Brovme. 

iM-MOD'gR-ATE,  a.  [L.  immoderatus  ;  in,  priv., 
and  moderatus,  moderate  ;  It.  immoderato  ;  Sp. 
inmoderado.]  Not  moderate  ;  excessive  ;  ex- 
ceeding the  due  mean  ;  unreasonable ;  extrava- 
gant ;  inordinate. 

_  One  means,  very  effectual  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
IS  a  quiet  and  cheerful  mind,  not  afflicted  with  violent  pas- 
sions or  distracted  with  immoilerate  cares.  Aay. 

Syn.  —  See  Excessive. 
lM-MOD't;R-ATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  excessive  degree. 
iM-MOD'^R-ATE-NESS,  n.   Want  of  moderation. 
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IM-M6D-5R-A'TI0N,  n.  [Ij.  immoderatio.]  Want 
of  moderation  ;  immoderateness.  Bailey. 

IM-M0D'5;ST,  a.  [L.  immodestus  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
modestus,  modest ;  from  modus,  measure ;  It. 
immodesto  ;  Sp.  mmodesto ;  Fr.  immodeste.] 

1.  Exceeding   due   measure  ;    unreasonable  ; 
exorbitant ;  arrogant ;  impudent.  Johnsoii. 

2.  Wanting  modesty,  chastity,  or  shame ;  in- 
decent ;  indelicate  ;  unchaste ;  impure ;  obscene 


Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence ; 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 


Pope. 


Immodest  deeds  you  hinder  to  be  wrought, 

But  we  proscribe  the  least  immodest  thought.      Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Indecent. 

iM-MOD'gST-LY,  ad.     In  an  immodest  manner. 

lM-M6D't:S-TY,  n.  [L.  ^  It.  iminodestia ;  Sp.  in- 
modestia ;  Fr.  immodestie.] 

1.  Want  of  delicacy ;  ajrogance  ;  impudence. 
I  am  therefore  led  into  an  immodesty  of  proclaiming  an- 
other work.  WoltOH. 

2.  Want  of  modesty,  chastity,  or  shame  ;  in- 
decency ;  obscenity.  Pope. 

IM'MQ-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  immolo,  immolatus  ;  in, 
upon,  and  mola,  meal  mixed  with  salt,  which 
was  sprinkled  on  the  victim's  head ,  It.  immo- 
lare ;  Sp.  inmolar ;  Fr.  immoler.]  [i.  immo- 
lated ;  pp.  IMMOLATING,  IMMOLATED.] 

1.  To  kill  in  sacrifice  ;  to  sacrifice. 

Whether  Christ  be  daily  immolated,  or  only  once. 

.  J^P-  Gardner. 

2.  lo  offer  up,  as  m  sacrifice. 

Now  immolate  the  tongues,  and  mix  the  wine 

Sacred  to  Neptune  and  the  powers  divine.  Pope. 

IM-MO-LA'TION,  M.  [L.  immolatio  ;  It.  immola- 
zione  ;  Sp.  inmolacion  ;   Fr.  immolation.] 

1.  The  act  of  immolating,  or  killing  in  sacri- 
fice.    "  The  immolatioti  of  lsa.sLC."         Browne. 

2.  A  sacrifice  oflfered.  Decay  of  Piety. 

IM'MQ-LA-TOR,  n.     [L.]    One  who  immolates. 

tiM-MO'MENT,  «.  Trifling;  of  no  importance. 
"  Immoment  toys."  Shak. 

IM-MO-MENT'oyS,  a.    Unimportant.       Seward. 

IM-M6r'AL,  a.  [It.  immorale;  Sp.  inmoral;  Fr. 
irnmoral.]  Contrary  to  morality  ;  not  moral ; 
vicious ;  wicked  ;  unjust ;  dishonest. 

A  flatterer  of  vice  is  an  immoral  man.  Johnson. 

Desertion  of  a  calumniated  friend  is  an  immoral  action. 

Johnson. 

IM-MO-RAL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  immoralitct ;  Sp.  inmo- 
ralidad ;  Fr.  iinmoralite.]  The  quality  of  being 
immoral ;  want  of  virtue  ;  contrariety  to  moral- 
ity ;  vice  ;  dishonesty  ;  depravity. 

IM-M6r'AL-LY,  arf.  In  an  immoral  manner.  Ash. 

t  IM-MO-Rrgj'^R-OUS,  a.  [Low  L.  immorioerus.] 
Rude;  uncivil:  —  disobedient.  Stacfchouse. 

t  IM-MO-Rigf'5R-OUS-NESS,  n.  Rudeness;  in- 
civility;—  disobedience.  Bp.  Taylor. 

IM-m6r'TAL,  a.  [L.  immortalis ;  in,  priv.,  and 
mortalis,  mortal ;  It.  immortale ;  Sp.  intnoiial ; 
Fr.  immortcl.] 

1.  Not  mortal ;  that  can  never  die ;  exempt 
from  death  ;  deathless ;  undying ;  imperishable. 

The  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible.  1  Tim.  i.  17, 

2.  Pertaining  to  immortality  or  to  immortal 
beings.     "  A  quick,  immortal  change."   Milton. 

The  cherubic  host,  in  thousand  choirs. 

Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires.     Milton. 


3.  Lasting  or  enduring  for  ever  ;  everlasting; 
never-ending  ;  perpetual ;  endless  ;  eternal. 

Give  me  my  robe;  put  on  my  crown:  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me.  Shak. 

4.  Not  liable  to  perish  while  the  world  lasts. 

Storied  of  old  in  high,  immortal  verse.  Milton. 

Wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse.  Wordsworth. 

IM-MOR'TAL,  n.     One  who  never  dies.     "Among 
the  immortals."  Waller. 

IM-MOR-TAL'I-TY,  n.     [L.  immortalitas  ;  It.  im- 
mortalita  ;  Sp.  tnmortalidad  ;  Fr.  immortality.] 

1.  The  Quality  of  being  immortal ;  exemption 
from  death ;  endless  life ;  perpetuity  of  exist- 
ence. 

This  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mor- 
tal must  put  on  immortality.  I  Cor.  xv.  SS. 

2.  Exemption  from  oblivion.  Johnson. 

iM-MOR-TAL-l-ZA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  immor- 
talizing. Cot  grave. 
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IM-MOR'TAL-IZE,  v.  a.  [It.  immortalizzare  ;  Sp. 
inmortalizar ;  Fr.  immortalise r.]  [i.  immor- 
talized ;  pp.  IM.MORTALIZING.  IMMORTAL- 
IZED.] 

1.  To  make  immortal ;  to  exempt  from  death. 
"  Immortalizing  their  very  bodies."    Hallywell. 

2.  To  perpetuate  in  the  memory  of  mankind. 

Drive  them  from  Orleans,  and  be  immortalized.      Shak. 

Im-MOR'TAL-IzE,  v.  n.  To  become  immortal,  [r.] 


Fix  the  year  precise 
When  British  bards  began  to  immortalize. 


Pope. 


!M-M6R'TAL-Ized  (-izd),  p.  a.     Made  immortal 

IM-MOR'T.\L-LY,  ad.  With  exemption  from  death. 

IM-MOR-TI-F|-CA'TION,  n.  [It.  immortifca- 
zioiie ;  Sp.  inmortijicacion ;  Fr.  im,mortification.] 
Want  of  mortification.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  JM-MOULD',  v.  a.    To  mould ;  to  form.  Fletcher. 

Im-m6v-A-bIl'|-TY,  n.     Immovableness.    Todd. 

Im-m6v'A-BLE,  a.     [Sp.  inmovable.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  moved ;  firm  ;  fixed ;  move- 
less ;  irremovable.  "  An  immovable  base  to 
place  his  engine  upon."  Browne. 

2.  Steadfast ;  unshaken  ;  unaffected.  Dryden. 

3.  (Law.)  Not  liable  to  be  removed  ;  real. 

There  are  things  immoi-able  by  their  nature,  others  by  their 
destination,  and  others  by  the  objects  to  which  thoj-  are 
applied.  liouvier. 

IM-m6v'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
immovable;  fixedness;  steadfastness.         Ash, 

IM-m6v'A-BLE§,  n.  (Law.)  Goods  or  things 
that  are  immovable.  Boucier. 

Im-MOV'A-BLY,  ad.    In  a  state  not  to  be  moved, 

t  IM-MUND',  a.  [L.  immundus.]  Unclean.  Burton, 

tlM-MUN-DI^'j-TY,  n.  [L.  immu7iditia.]  Un- 
cleanness ;  impurity.  W.  Mountagu. 

JM-MU'NJ-TY,  n.  [L.  immunitas ;  ?«,  priv.,  and 
mtmus,  office,  duty  ;  It.  immunita ;  Sp.  inmuni- 
dad ;  Fr.  immunite.] 

1.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  serving  in  an 
office,  or  from  performing  duties  required  of 
others  ;  privilege  ;  prerogative. 

AH  nations  all  immunities  will  give 

To  make  you  theirs,  where'er  you  please  to  live.    Dryden. 
The  rights  and  immunities  of  the  clergy.  Sprat. 

2.  Freedom;  exemption.  "Immunity  from 
venomous  creatures."  Browne.  "  Immmiity 
from  errors."     Dryden. 

Syn.—  See  Privilege. 

{M-MURE',  v.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  murus,  a  wall ; 
Nor.  Fr.  emmurer.]  \i.  immured;  j^-  immur- 
ing, IMMURED.] 

1.  To  enclose  within  walls. 

Lysimachus  immured  it  with  a  wall.  Shak. 

2.  To  confine ;  to  shut  up  ;  to  imprison ;  to 
incarcerate. 

Though  a  foul  prison  her  immure.  Denham. 

t  IM-MURE',  w.    A  wall ;  an  enclosure.        Shak. 

IM-MURE'AipNT,  n.  The  state  of  being  im- 
mured,    [r.] 

The  chains  of  earth's  immurement 
Fell  from  lanthe's  spirit. 


IM-MU'§I-CAL,  o.    Unmusical. 


Shelley. 

Bacon. 

iM-MU-TA-BIL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  immutabilitas  ;  It. 
immutahilita  ;  Sp.  innmtabilidud  ;  Fr.  immuta- 
bilite.]  The  quality  of  being  immutable  ;  ex- 
emption from  change  ;  unchangeableness  ;  in- 
variableness. 

The  Egyptians  are  the  healthiest  people  of  the  world,  by 
reason  of  the  immutability  of  their  air.  GreenhitL 

j9®=  "  It  is  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  denote 
that  there  can  be  no  inconstancy  in  his  character  or 
government."    Fleming. 

Im-MIJ'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  immutabilis ;  in,  priv., 
and  muiabilis,  changeable  ;  mttto,  to  change  ;  It. 
immtdabile  ;  Sp.  inmutablc  ;  Fr.  immutable.] 
Not  mutable ;  not  subject  to  change  ;  unchange- 
able ;  invariable ;  unalterable. 

Immutable  and  fixed,  they  stand.  X>ryden. 

IM-MU'TA-BLE-N£ss,  n.    Immutability.     More, 

TM-MU'TA-BLY,  ad.  Unalterably;  unchangeably. 

IM-MU'TATE,  a.    Unchanged.  Wright. 

IM-MU-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  immutatio ;  It.  immtttti- 
zionc.]     Change ;  mutation,     [r.]  More 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  f,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    utlR,  HER; 
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f  |M-MOTE',r.a.Tochange;  to commutc.Broiwi*. 

Imp  n.     [W.  imp,  a  sprout.] 

1.  t  A  graft ;  a  scion  ;  a  shoot  or  sup. 

Of  feeble  treci  there  comcn  wretched  ihi/m.        Chaucer. 

2.  t  A  child  ;  a  youth  ;  offspring  ;  progeny. 

Ye  »acred  imim  that  on  PitriiMiiiu  tlwcll.  iii»iuier. 

He  took  upon  hlin  to  protect  hini  Ironi  tlicni  all,  und  not 

to  •ulTcr  «>  goodly  au  iiup  to  lone  Uic  jfood  t^uit  of  hit  ><>"'•>• 

3.  A  subaltern  or  puny  devil ;  a  malicious  de- 
mon ;  a  sprite  ;  an  urchin.  "  The  serpent .  .  . 
fittest  imp  of  fraud."  Milton.  "  The  tmpa  and 
limbs  of  Satan."     Hooker. 

The  little  imp  fell  a  squalling.  Swift. 

4.  An  addition  to  a  beehive.   [Local.]    Grose. 
tlMP,  r.  o,     [A.  S.  imp^n,  to  ingraft;  Dut.  en- 
ten  ;  Ger.  imp/en ;  Dan.  ympe ;  Sw.  ytnpa ;  W. 
impiaw.] 

1.  To  graft ;  to  inf?raft ;  to  infix.        Chaucer. 

2.  To  enlarge  ;  to  increase ;  to  strengthen  ;  — 
from  the  practice,  in  falconry,  of  repairing  a 
hawk's  wing  by  inserting  feathers. 

Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wings.       Shak. 
Help,  ve  tart  satirists,  to  imp  my  rage 
With  all  the  scorpions  that  should  whip  this  age.   Cleavcland. 

t  Im-pA'CA-BLE,  a.  [L.  impacatus.]  Not  to  be 
softened  or  appeased ;  implacable.         Spenser. 

flM-PA'CA-BLY,  ad.     In  an  impacable  manner. 

|M-PAct',  v.  a.  To  drive  close  or  hard.  IVoodward. 

IM'PACT,  n.  [L.  impinge,  impnctus,  to  strike 
against ;  in,  against,  and  pango,  to  strike.] 

1.  Communicated  force  ;  impulse ;  collision. 

The  quarrel,  by  that  impact  driven 

True  to  its  aim,  fled  fatal.  SoiUhey. 

2.  (Mech.)  The  shock  or  collision  occasioned 
by  the  meeting  of  two  bodies,  whether  both  of 
them  are  in  motion,  or  only  one.  P.  Cyc. 

JM-PA'9e§,  n.  pi.  [L.]  {Arch.)  The  horizontal 
parts  or  rails  of  the  framework  of  a  door.  IVeale. 

t  JM-PAINT',  V.  a.    To  paint.  Shak. 

IM-pAir'  (im-p4r'),  v.  a.  [It.  peggiorare ;  Port. 
empeiorar ;  Sp.  empeorar  ;  Fr.  empirer.  "  The 
root  is  the  L.  pejor,  worse,  whence  the  Fr.  pire ; 
J  becoming  t,  as  in  Troia,  from  Troja."  Sulli- 
van.] [».  IMPAIHEI)  ;  p/>.  IMPAIRING,  IMPAIR- 
ED.] To  make  worse  or  less ;  to  diminish  in 
quality,  quantity,  or  value  ;  to  lessen ;  to  dete- 
riorate ;  to  injure. 

Nor  was  the  work  im]>aireil  by  storms  alone.  Pope. 

In  years  he  seemed,  but  not  impaired  by  years.  Pope. 

|M-pAiR',  V.  n.    To  be  lessened,  or  grow  worse. 

Flesh  may  impair,  quoth  he,  but  reason  can  repair.  S/xi/uer. 

t  |M-pAiR',  n.     Diminution  ;  decrease.    Browne. 

tlM-PAlR',  a.  [L.  impar.]  Unsuitable;  inap- 
propriate.    "  An  impair  thought."  ShaK. 

JM-pAiR'^R,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  impairs. 

tIM-PAlR'MpNT,  n.  The  state  of  being  im- 
paired ;  diminution  ;  decrease  ;  injury.    Careio. 

IM-PAl'.\-TA-BLE,  a.    Unpalatable.  Todd. 

IM-PALE',  v.  a.    See  Empale.  Todd. 

IM-pAle'M^NT,  n.  An  enclosure  formed  by  pal- 
isades.—  See  Empalement.  Todd. 

t  JM-PAL'LJI),  c.  a.  [in  and  pallid.']  To  make 
pallid  or  pale.  Feltham. 

|M-P.\LM'  (i'n-p'iin'),  v.a.  [L.  in,  in,  andpn/wn, 
the  palm.]  To  seize,  or  take  into  the  hand  ;  to 
lay  hands  upon ;  to  grasp,     [r.]  Cotgruve, 

!M-PAL-PA-BTl'1-TY,w.  \Yt.  impalnabillU.]  The 
state  or  the  quality  of  being  impalpable,  or  im- 
perceptible by  touch.  Jortin. 

IM-pAl'PA-BLE,  a.  [It.  impalpabile ;  Sp.  ^  Fr. 
impalpable  ;  in,  priv.,  and  palpable.] 

1.  Not  palpable  ;  not  perceptible  by  touch ; 
intangible.     "  An  impalpable  powder."     Boyle. 

2.  Not  coarse  or  gross ;  delicate  :  refined. 

His  own  religion,  from  its  simple  and  impalpable  ftirm,  was 
much  less  ex|x>8ed  to  the  ridicule  of  scenic  exhibition.  llVir/on. 

IM-PAl'PA-BLY,  ad.     In  an  impalpable  manner. 

IM-PAL'^Y,  V.  a.  [in  and  palsy.]  [i.  IMPAL- 
SIKI) ;  /;/).  IMPAI.SYINO,  IMPAI.SIKD.]  To  strike 
with  palsy  ;  to  paralyze ;  to  deaden.        Wright. 

t  IM-PA'N .\TE,  a.  [Low  L. impanatus ;  in.  In,  and 
panis,  bread.]  Embodied  in  bread.  Abp.Cranmer. 
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t  |M-PA'NATE,  v.  a.  [Low  L.  impano,  impana- 
tus.]   To  embody  in  bread.  Waterland. 

IM-PA-NA'TION,  n.  [It.  impanazione ;  Sp.  ewt- 
panacimi;  tr.  impanation. — See  Impa.nate.] 
The  supposed  presence  or  substantial  union  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  elements  of 
the  euchariht,  without  a  change  in  their  nature ; 
assumption ;  consubstantiation. 

ImiJonatioH,  a  name  following  tlie  analogy  of  the  word 
"  incaruation."  Halcrman. 

JM-PAN'gL,  r.  a.  [in  and  panel.]  [i.  impan- 
elled ;      pp.      IMPANELLING,     IMPANELLED.] 

{Law.)  To  write  or  enter  by  name  into  a  sched- 
ule or  panel,  and  thus  constitute  a  jury  ;  to  en- 
roll ;  to  panel ;  to  empanel.  Bouvier. 

IM-PAR'A-DISE,  v.  a.  [in  and  paradise. — It. 
imparadisare  ;  Fr.  emparadiser.]  [i.  impaua- 
DISED  ;  pp.  impakadising,  impauadiued.]  To 
put  into  paradise,  or  a  state  of  felicity. 

ImtMradited  in  one  another's  arms.  Jfillon. 

t  IM-pAr'AL-LELED  (-l«ld),  a.  That  has  no  par- 
allel ;  unparalleled ;  unexampled.  Burnet. 

flM-PAR'DON-A-BLE,  o.    Unpardonable.   Sotdh. 

IM-PA'RI-PIn'NATE,  a.  [L.  impar,  imparis,  un- 
equal, and  pinna,  a  feather.]  (Bot.)  Pinnate 
with  an  odd  leaflet  terminating  the  petiole.  Gray. 

IM-PAR-I-SYL-LAB'JC,  a.  I^It.  imparisillabo ; 
Fr.  imparisyllubique.]  Having  unequal  sylla- 
bles. Latham. 

IM-PAr'J-TY,  n.  [L.  imparilis,  unequal ;  in,  priv., 
and  par,  equal ;  It.  imparitii ;  Fr.  imparile.] 

1.  Inequality ;  disproportion.  Bacon. 

2.  Oddness  ;  indivisibility  into  equal  parts. 
"  Imparity  ot  letters  in  men  s  names.  '  Browne. 

3.  Difference  in  degree,  either  of  rank  or  of 
excellence.  Sancroji. 

IM-PARK',  r.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  park,  or  as  a 
park  ;  to  sever  from  a  common.  Bailey. 

IM-PARL',  V.  n.     [Fr.  parler.] 

1.  To  hold  mutual  discourse  ;  to  confer.  "  The 
two  generals  imparled  together."  North. 

2.  {Law.)  To  have  time  before  pleading ;  to 
have  time  to  plead. 

The  said  Charles  prays  leave  to  imparl,  Blacksione. 
IM-PAR'LANCE,  n.  {Law.)  Time  to  plead  in  ac- 
tions at  law,  literally  time  to  talk  with  the  plain- 
tiff; the  time  given  by  the  court  to  either  party 
to  answer  the  pleading  of  his  opponent ;  —  a  de- 
lay or  continuance  of  a  cause.  Bwrill. 

JM-PAR-SON-EE',  a.  {Law.)  Inducted  into  a 
living,  and  having  full  possession.        Whishaw. 

IM-PART',  V.  a.  [L.  impertio;  in,  in,  btiA  partio, 
to  divide ;  pars,  partis,  a  part ;  It.  impartire ; 
Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  impartir.]  [i.  imparted  ;  pp.  im- 
parting, IMPARTED.] 

1.  To  grant  to,  as  a  partaker  ;  to  share ;  to 
communicate. 

Expressing  well  the  spirit  within  thee  free. 

My  image,  not  imparted  to  the  brute.  Milton. 

2.  To  give ;  to  grant ;  to  bestow  upon. 

High  state  and  honors  to  others  impart. 

But  give  me  your  heart.  Dryden. 

3.  To  reveal ;  to  disclose ;  to  make  known  ; 
to  divulge ;  to  tell ;  to  show  by  words  or  by 
tokens. 

Thou  to  me  thy  thoughts 
Wast  wont,  I  mine  to  thee  was  wont,  to  impart.    Miltrm. 

Syn.  — See  Communicate,  Tell. 
JM-PART',  V.  n.     1.  To  give  a  part. 

He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath 
none;  and  he  that  hath  meat,  let  him  do  likewise.  /,n<-e iii.  11. 

2.  To  hold  a  conference.  Blackstone. 

|M-PAR'TANCE,  n.  Communication  of  a  part, 
portion,  or  share  ;  a  grant.  Craig. 

Im-PAR-TA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  imparting.  Bush. 

IM-PART'5R,  n.    One  who  imparts.      B.  Jonson. 

IM-PAR'TFAL  (Tm-par'BhjO,  o.  [It.  impar:n'ale; 
Sp.  imparcinl ;  Fr.  impartial.]  Not  partial ;  free 
from  regard  to  party ;  unbiassed  ;  unprejudiced ; 
equitable  ;  disinterested  ;  just ;  candid  ;  fair  ;  — 
used  as  well  of  actions  as  of  persons.  "  Im- 
partial judge."  "  Impartial  sentence."  Johnson. 
Syn.  —  See  Candid. 

IM-PARTI.\I.-IST  (Im-par'shjl-tBt),  n.  One  who 
is  impartial.  Boyle. 
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IM-PAR-TI-AL'I-TV  (Tm-p»rHib«-«l  Vt«).  «•  [It-  m- 
^arzialitii ;  iSp.  imparciaiidad ;  Fr.  tmpartialitt.] 
The  sute  or  the  quality  of  being  impartial  ;  free- 
doiii  from  regard  to  party  ;  disintereatednesB ; 
cquitableneiti) ;  juKticc.  South. 

iM-PAR'TIAULY.orf.  With  impartiality  ;  equi- 
tably.    "  I  have  liMtencd  impartially."     ByroH. 

IM-PAR'TIAL-Nfigs,  n.  Impartiality  ;  equitable- 
ncss ;  disintereHtcduestf.  Tempi  u 

iM-PART-I-BlL'l-TV,  n.     [Fr.  impartibililr.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  impartible,  or  capable 

of  being  imparted.  Harris. 

•A.  The  quality  of  being  indivisible.  Lyttleton, 

iM-PART'l-BLE,  o.  [It.  impartiMe ,  ¥t.  impar- 
tible. — See  Impart.] 

1.  That  may  be  imparted  or  communicated; 
communicable.  BlackMone. 

2.  Not  partible ;  indivisible.  Holland 

t  |.M-PART'M(;NT,  n.  Communication;  discla 
sure,     [h.]  Shak. 

Im-pAs'SA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  passed  ;  not 
admitting  passage  ;  impervious.  "  Immusai/l 
mountains."  Jialeigh 

Byn.  —  See  Impervious. 

Im-pAs'SA-BLE-NJ&SS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  statJ 
of  being  impassable;  incapability  of  passage. 

IM-PAs'SA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  way  or  manner  that 
prevents  passing,  or  the  power  of  passing. 

IM-PAs-SJ-BIl'I-TY,  n.  [L.  impassibiKtaa  ;  It. 
impassibilitti ;  Sp.  impasibiUdad ;  Fr.  impaan- 
bilttt".]  The  state  of  being  impassible ;  insus- 
ceptibility of  suffering ;  exemption  from  pain  or 
injury.  Dryden. 

IM-PAs'8[-BLE,  a.  [L.  impassibilis ;  im,  priv.,  and 
potior,  jHissiis,  to  suffer ;  It.  impasstbile ;  Sp. 
impasible ;  Fr.  impassible.]  Incapable  of  suf. 
fering ;  exempt  from  pain,  or  the  agency  of  ex- 
ternal causes.  "  Divine,  impassible,  anci  incor- 
ruptible." Sir  T.  Elyot. 

IM-PA8'S(-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  im- 
passible ;  impassibility.  Decay  of  Piety. 

|M-PAS'SIQN(jni-i*8h'un),  v.a.  [It. iwipa*«o»tar«r.] 
[i.  impassioned;  pp.  impa.s.sioxino,  impas- 
sioned.] To  move  with  passion  ;  to  afTect 
strongly ;  to  excite.  Milton. 

JM-PAS'SION-ATE  (iin-pii<h'iin-?t),  a.  1-  Strongly 
affected ;  greatly  excited.  Spenser. 

2.    [tn,  priv.,  and /Msston.]     Without  feeling 
or  passion. 

It  being  the  doctrine  of  that  aeet  [Stoic]  that  a  wise  man 

should  be  imjKurioHale.  Bp  IMI. 

A  kind  of  stupidity,  or  impamomtle  hurt.  Hmiim. 

JM-PAs'SIOX-ATE,  r.  a.  To  affect  strongly  ;  to 
excite  deeply  ;  to  impassion.  "  Deeply  impas- 
sionated  witH  sorrow."     [ii.]  Henry  More. 

IM-PAs'SIONED  (jin-pJLsh'und),  p.  a.  Having  oi 
expressing  passion  or  strong  feeling  ;  passion- 
ate ;  impassionate  ;  vehement.  Thomson. 

IM-PAS'8IVE,  a.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  potior, passus, 
to  suffer ;  Sp.  impasiro^  Not  passive  ;  impas- 
sible ;  exempt  from  pain  or  the  agency  of  ex- 
ternal causes ;  insensible ;  insensate.     Drydeti. 

And  on  the  ice  the  uHfXun're  lightnings  play.         Pope. 

IM-PAs'SI  VE-LY,  ad.  Without  sensibility  to  pain 
or  suffering. 

IM-PAs'8|VE-N£sS,  «.  The  state  of  being  im. 
passive  ;  insensiblene  ~8.  Godtein. 

IM-PAS-sIv'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  insus- 
ceptible of  feeling,  pain,  or  suffering.      Clarke. 

IM-PAS-TA'TION,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  impast- 
ing;  — a  mixture  of  materials  united  bj'  paste  or 
cement,  and  hardened  by  air  or  fire.  Chambers. 

JM-PAsTE',  r.  a.  \\t.  impastare  ;  Old  Fr.  empas- 
ter  ;  Fr.  empAter^  [i.  impasted  ;  pp.  impast- 
ing, impasted.] 

1.  To  knead  into  paste ;  to  paste.  Shak. 

2.  To  lay  on  colors  thick  and  bold.         Todd. 

IM-PAT'I-BLE,  n.  [L.  impatibilis  ;  It.  impatibile.] 
Intolerable  ;  not  to  be  borne,     [r.]     Cockeram. 

IM-PA'TI5NCE  (lin-pi'ah^ns),  n.  [L.impatientia\ 
in,  priv.,  and  potior,  patiens,  to  suffer ;  It.  im 
paziema  ;  Sp.  impactencia ;  Fr.  impatietice.] 
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IMPATIENCY 

1.  Want  of  patience  ;  the  quality  of  not  en- 
during pain  or  sutt'ering  with  calmness. 

My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience.  Shot. 

2.  Vehemence  of  temper ;  heat  of  passion. 

Fie  I  how  impatience  lowereth  in  your  face  I  S/iak. 

3.  Eagerness  ;  impetuosity  ;  hastiness  ;  dis- 
quietude ;  inquietude  ;  restlessness. 

The  longer  I  continued  in  this  scene,  the  greater  was  my 
impatience  of  retiring  th)m  it.  Jluril. 

tlM-PA'TIEN-CY,  n.    Impatience.  Hooker. 

LM-pA'TI-KJ^^  (ini-pa'slie-eiiz),  n.  [L.impatiens, 
impatient ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  elastic  force 
with  which  the  valves  of  the  fruit  separate  at 
maturity  on  being  touched,  scattering  the  seeds.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  including  among  its 
species  Noli-me-tangere,  or  touch-me-not ;  bal- 
sam. Lindley. 

IM-PA'TI?NT  (Ira-pa'shent),  a.  [L.  impatiens ; 
in,  priv.,  and  patiens,  patient ;  It.  impaziente ; 
Sp.  impaciente ;  Fr.  impatient. 1 

1.  Not  patient ;  unwilling  to  endure  ;  uneasy 
under  sufiiering;  fretful. 

You  are  too  impatient  to  bear  crosses.  Shak. 

2.  Hasty;  eager;  impetuous;  precipitate. 

The  impniient  man  will  not  give  himself  time  to  be  in- 
fbrmod  of  the  matter  tliat  lies  betore  him.  Addison. 

Q.  Not  to  be  borne ;  intolerable.  "  Rueful 
pity  and  impatient  smart."  Spenser. 

4.  Expressive  of  impatience.  "  Impatient 
answers.  S/uik. 

J9f3=  It  is  often  followed  by  of,  at,  or  for.  "  Impatient 
of  extremes."  Pope.  "  To  be  impatient  at  tlie  death 
of  a  person."  Bp.  Taylor.  "  Impatient  for  the  world." 
Dryden. 

iM-PA'TipNT  (Tm-pa'shent),  n.  One  who  is  im- 
patient.    [u.J  Seasonable  Sermon. 

!m-PA'TI5x\T-LY  (Tm-pa'shent-I?),  ad.  With  im- 
patience ;  not  patiently.  Clarendon. 

IM-pAt-ron-1-za'tion,  n. 

ronizing.     [r.] 

IM-PAT'RON-IZE  [im-pit'ron-Iz,  P.  K.  R.  Wb. ; 
jni-pa'troii-iz,  Ja.  Sm.],  v.  a.  [Fr.  impatroniser.} 
To  put  in  possession  of  the  supremacy  of  a 
seigniory,     [ii.]  Bacon. 

JM-PAwN',  v.  a.     [it.  impegnare  \  Sp.  jwpewrtr.] 

U.   IMPAWNED  ;  pp.  IMPAWNING,    IMPAWNED.] 

To  give  as  a  pledge  ;  to  deposit  as  security  ;  to 
pledge ;  to  pawn. 

Go  to  the  king,  and  let  there  be  impawned 

Some  surety  for  a  safe  return  again.  Shak. 

JM-PEACH',  t'.  rt.  VLt.impacciare;  Sp.empachar; 
Fr.  empi'cher.']  \i.  impeached  ;  pp.  impeach- 
ing, IMPEACHED.] 

1.  t  To  hinder  ;  to  impede. 

There  was  no  bar  to  stop,  nor  foe  him  to  impeach.     Spenser. 

2.  To  accuse  by  public  authority  ;  to  charge 
with  malversation  in  office ;  to  show,  or  declare, 
by  legal  authority,  to  be  unworthy. 

They  were  both  impeached  by  a  House  of  Commons.  Addison. 

3.  To  bring  into  question;  to  censure;  to  ar- 
raign ;  as,  "  To  impeach  one's  veracity." 

4.  {Law.)  To  make  or  hold  liable;  to  call  to 
account ;  to  sue. 

AH  tenants  for  life,  or  any  less  estate,  are  punishable  or 
liable  to  be  impeached  for  waste.  BurrilL 

Syn.  —  See  Accuse. 

t  IM-PEACH',  n.  Hinderance ;  impoachment.S/m^. 

jM-PEACH'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  impeached ; 
accusable  ;  censurable  :  —  held  liable.        Grew. 

{M-PEACH'5R,n.  One  who  impeaches ;  an  accuser. 

IM-PEACH'MPNT,  n.    1.  f  Hinderance  ;  impedi- 


The  act  of  impat- 
Cotgrave. 


ment ;  obstruction. 

Willing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  impeachment. 


Shak. 


2.  A  process  against  a  person  accused  of  trea- 
son or  of  high  public  crimes  and  misdemeanors; 
public  accusation  ;  charge  preferred. 

Judgment  on  impeachment  must  proceed  on  the  same  evi- 
dence which  would  be  required  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice.  Brande. 

tS"  In  England,  a  charge  of  impeachment  is  pre- 

Sared  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tried  before  the 
louse  of  Lords.  In  the  United  States,  the  charge  is 
brought  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  tried 
before  the  Senate. 

3.  The  act  of  censuring  or  arraigning ;  a 
bringing  into  question ;  imputation  ;  reproach ; 
as,  "An  impeachment  of  a  man's  honesty." 
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Impeachment  of  waste,  (Late.)  liability  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  committing  waste  upon  lands  or 
tenements.  Blackntone. 

jM-PEARL'  (jm-perl'),  r.  o.  [in  and  pearl ;  Fr. 
emperler.'] 

1.  To  form  in  resemblance  of  pearls. 

Innumerable  as  the  stars  of  night 

Or  stars  of  morning,  dewdrops  wliich  the  sun 

IiHpcuiU!  on  every  leaf  and  every  flower.  Hilton. 

2.  To  decorate  as  with  pearls  ;  to  jewel. 

The  dews  of  the  morning  impearl  every  thorn,  and  scatter 
diamonds  on  the  verdant  mantle  of  the  earth.  I'ojie. 

IM-PEC-CA-BIL'J-TY,  n.  [It.  impeccabilita  ;  Sp. 
impecabllidad ;  Fr.  impeccability.']  The  state  of 
being  impeccable ;  exemption  from  sin,  or  from 
failure  ;  sinlessness  ;  faultlessness. 

Infallibility  and  impeccability  are  two  of  his  attributes.  Pope. 

IM-PEC'CA-BLE,  a.  [L.  impeccahilis ;  tw,  priv., 
and  pccco,  to  err ;  It.  impeccabile  ;  Sp.  impeca- 
ble  ;  Fr.  impeccable.]  Exempt  from  the  possi- 
bility of  sinning  ;  not  liable  to  sin.   Hammond. 

IM-PEC'CAN-CY,  n.  [L.  impeccantia.]  Impec- 
cability; sinlessness.  Waterhouse. 

IM-PEC'CANT,  a.    Unerring  ;  sinless.        Byron. 

IM-PE-CU-NI-OS'J-TY,  M.  [L.  in,  priv.,  andjoecw- 
nia,  money.]  Want  of  money,  [r.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

JM-PEDE',  V.  a.  [L'.  impedio  ;  in,  in,  9.mA.  pes,  pe- 
dis, the  foot ;  It.  impedire  ;  Sp.  impedir.]  \i. 
IMPEDED  ;  pp.  impeding,  IMPEDED.]  To  hin- 
der ;  to  obstruct ;  to  retard  ;  to  delay. 

All  the  forces  are  mustered  to  impede  its  passage.  Dec,  of  Piety. 

Syn.  -See  Hinder. 

jM-PEU'I-BLE,  a.  [It.  impedibile.']  That  may  be 
impeded  or  hindered.  Taylor. 

JM-PED'I-MENT,  n.  [L.  impedimentum ;  It.  § 
Sp.  impedimento.] 

1.  That  which  impedes  or  hinders ;  an  ob- 
struction;  an  obstacle;  hinderance;  entangle- 
ment. 

Let  mc  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  imjjediments.  Shak. 

2.  A  defect  which  prevents  fluent  utterance. 

And  they  bring  unto  him  one  that  was  deaf  and  had  an 
imjiedimeitt  in  his  speech.  Jiark  vii.  32. 

Syn.  —  An  impediment  literally  signifies  something 
tliat  entangles  the  feet ;  an  obstacle,  something  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  person  ;  obstruction,  something 
that  blocks  up  the  passage  ;  hinderance,  something 
that  holds  back.  Every  impediment  or  obstruction  is  a 
hinderance,  though  not  vice  versa.  An  imprdiment  or 
hinderance  impedes  ;  an  obstacle  resists  ;  an  obstruction 
stops.  Remove  impediments  and  hinderances ;  pull 
down  obstructions;  surmount  obstacles;  overcome 
difficulties.  We  proceed  notwithstanding  an  impedi- 
ment or  hinderance  ;  in  spite  of  an  obstacle. 

"  The  political  equality  i.f  religious  sects  is  gaining 
ground,  notwithstanding  the  impediments  of  vulgar 
bigotry,  the  obstacles  of  sordid  prejudice,  and  the  ob- 
s«r«c«4ons  of  governmental  hostility."     fV.  Taylor, 

tlM-PED'l-MENT,  r.  a.  To  hinder;  to  impede; 
to  retard  ;  to  obstruct.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

IM-PED-I-MEN'TAL,  a.  Causing  obstruction ; 
impeditive ;  impeding,     [r.]         W.  Mountagu. 

flM'pp-DITE,  V.  w.  [Ij.  impedio,  impedit us.]  To 
retard  ;  to  impede.  Mainwaring. 

tlM'Pp-DITE, «.  Obstructed;  impeditive.  Taylor. 

t  IM-Pp-Dr"TION  (Im-pe-dish'un),  n.  [L.  impedi- 
tio.]     Hinderance;  obstruction.  Cockeram. 

IM-PED'{-TIVE,  a.  [It.  S;  Sp.  impeditivo.]  That 
impedes  ;  causing  hinderance.    Bp.  Sanderson. 

JM-PEL',  V.  a.  [L.  impello  ;  in,  on,  and  pello,  to 
drive  ;  It.  impellere  ;  Sp.  impeler.]  [i.  im- 
pelled ;  pp.  IMPELLING,  IMPELLED.]  To  drive 
on  ;  to  urge  forward  ;  to  press  on  ;  to  incite ;  — 
used  either  in  a  literal  or  a  figurative  sense. 

Propitious  gales 
Attend  thy  voyage,  and  impel  thy  sails.  Pope. 

So  Myrrha's  mind,  impelled  on  either  side. 
Takes  every  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide.         Dryden. 

IM-PfiL'LfNT,  a.  [It.  impellente.  —  See  Impel.] 
Having  power  to  impel.  Boyle. 

IM-PEL'L^NT,  71.  That  which  impels ;  an  impul- 
sive or  motive  power ;  a  driving  force.  "  Mere 
blind  impellents."  Gkinville. 

JM-PEL'LpR,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  impels. 

IM-PEL'LJNG,  p.  a.    Driving  forward  ;  urging  on. 

JM-PEN',  V.  a.    [in  diXiA.  pen.]     [«'.  impenned  ;  ^. 


IMPERATIVE  *- 

iMPENNi  f.  iMPFNNED.]  To  enclose  in  a  per; 
to  shut  up ,  •^o  enclose.  FeUhum. 

IM-PEND',  V.  n.     [L.  impendeo  ;    in,   over,   and 

peiideo,  to  ><.ang.]  [/'.  rMFK>;DED  ;  pp.  impend- 
ing, IMPENDED.]  To  hang  over;  to  be  at 
hand  ;  to  press  nearly  ;  to  threaten. 


Destruction  sure  o'er  all  your  heads  imp^m^i; 
Ulysses  comes,  and  death  his  step*  attpndii. 


Pope. 


IM-PEND'gNCE,    /  ,,.  The  state  of  hKngfng  over; 
lM-PEND't;N-CV,  )  near  approach.  Hale. 

IM-PEND'5NT,   a.     That   impends;    iraj^inent; 
hanging  over ;  impending. 


Impendent  in  the  air, 
Let  his  keen  sabre,  comet-like,  appear. 


Prior. 


JM-PEND'ING,  p.  a.      Hanging  over  ;    ready  to 
fall ;  near  ;  threatening.     "  Impending  wrath." 
Smalridge.     "  Impending  danger."    Byron. 
Syn.  —  See  Imminent. 

JM-PEN-e-TRA-BiL'l-TY,  «.  [It.  impenetrability ^ 
Sp.  itnpenetrabilidad  ;  Fr.  impenetrabilite.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  impenetrable. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  insusceptible  of  Intel* 
lectual  impression.  Johnson. 

3.  (Physics.)  That  property  of  matter  in  vir» 
tue  of  which  the  same  povtirm  of  space  cannot 
at  the  same  time  be  occupied  by  more  than  one 
portion  of  matter.  Fleming. 

IM-PEN'?-TRA-BLE,  a.  [L.  impenetrabilis  ;  in, 
priv.,  and  penetrabilis,  penetrable  ;  pcnetro,  to 
penetrate;  It.  impenetrabile  ;  Sp.i'upenetrable; 
Fr.  impmetrable.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  penetrated  or  piened. 

Before  the  impenetrable  shield  was  wrought.        Dniden 
Impenetrable  to  the  stars  or  sun.  Drydeti, 

2.  Not  to  be  taught ;  dull ;  stupid.    Johnson. 

It  is  the  most  impenetrabU  cur 
That  ever  kept  with  men.  Shak, 

3.  (Physics.)  Noting  that  property  of  matter 
by  which  it  exclusively  occupies  a  certain  space. 

4.  Incapable  of  being  moved;  hard-hearted.; 
cold-hearted. 

Syn. —  See  Impervious. 

Im-PEN'5-TRA-BI.E-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  qual 
ity  of  being  impenetrable ;  impenetrability.  Ash. 

iM-PEN'5-TRA-BLY,  ad.    With  impenetrability. 

IM-PEN'5-TRAT-5D,  a.  That  has  not  been  pen. 
etrated  ;  not  penetrated  ;  unexplored. 

IM-PEN'l-TENCE,  )  „.  ^l.  j„^  p^v.,  and  pcmi, 
IM-PEN'|-TEN-CY,  )  tentia,  repentance  ;  pamiteo, 
to  cause  to  repent;  postia  (Gr.  irotitj),  punish- 
ment ;  It.  impenitenza ;  Sp.  impenitencia ;  Fr. 
impt'-nitence.]  Want  of  penitence  ;  want  of  re» 
pentance  or  contrition  ;  obduracy. 

Where  one  man  ever  comes  to  repent,  a  thousand  end 
their  days  in  final  impenitence.  South. 

!M-PEN'|-TEiNT,  a.  [It.  &;  Sp.  impenitente ;  Fr. 
imppnite7it.]  Not  penitent  or  contrite  ;  not  re- 
penting of  sin  or  crime  ;  obdurate  ;  hardened. 

They  died 
Impenitent,  and  left  a  race  behind 
Like  to  ttiemselves.  Milton. 

IM-PEN'I-TENT,  M.  An  impenitent  person.  "Pun- 
ishment of  impenitents."  Hammond. 

IM-PEN'l-TENT-LY,  ad.  Obdurately;  without 
penitence  or  repentance.  Hammond. 

IM-PEN'NATE,  n.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  penna,  a 
wing.]  ( Omith.)  A  term  applied  to  a  tribe  of 
swimming  birds  having  short  wings,  as  the 
penguin.  Brande. 

Im-PEN'NATE,  a.  (Omith.)  Having  no  feathers 
or  wings  ;  impennous.  P.  Cyc. 

iM-PEN'NOyS,  a.  Wanting  feathers  or  wings. 
"  Impennous  insects."  Browne. 

IM-PEO'PLE  (jm-p8'pl),  V.  a.  To  form  into  a  com- 
munity ;  to  fill  with  pfeople.  Beaumont. 

flM'Pp-RANT,  a.     Commanding.  Baxter. 

t  IM'Pp-RATE,  a.  [L.  impero,  imperatus,  to  com- 
mand.] "Done  by  direction  or  impulse  of  the 
mind.  South. 

JM-PER'A-TIVE,  a.     [L.  imperativus  ;  impero,  to 
command;  It.  &  Sp.  imperativo ;  Fr.  impi'ratif.] 
1.  Commandin|; ;   expressing,  or  hnving  tha 
form  of  expressing,  command  ;  authoritative. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  &,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscw^     fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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2.  Enjoined  or  binding,  as  an  obligation ; 
obligatory  ;  as,  "  An  imperative  duty." 

Imprratiif  mood,  {Oram.)  that  form  of  the  verb 
which  doiioieH  coiiimand,  eiitroaty,  or  exhortation, 

IM-I'KR'A-tIVK-'^Y*  <"'•     ^^  ^^  imperative  mnn- 
"  nor  ;  authoritatively.  Bp.  Hall. 

JM-PF.-rA'TOR,  n.  [L.]  A  title  of  honor  con- 
fcrri'd  on  Iloinau  generals  after  a  great  victory ; 
a  coiiuiiander-in-chief ;  a  general.  Shuk. 

(M-PkR-Ji-rb'RMy  "•  (liot.)  A  genus  of  um- 
belliferous plants  ;  mastcrwort ;  —  so  named 
from  its  supposed  imperial  virtues  in  curing 
certain  diseases.  P.  Cyc, 

j.M-ri;R- A-T0'U|-AL, a.  [L.  imperatoriua.']  Com- 
niandiiig;  imperative.  i^orris. 

flM-PpR-CEIV'A-BLE,  o.  Imperceptible.  South. 

flM-PpR-CEIV'A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  Imperceptible- 
ncss ;  inipcrceptibility.  Sharp. 

flM-PpR-CElVED',  a.    Unperceived.  Boyle. 

iM-l'fJI-CEP-Tl-BlL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  m,  priv.,  and 
prrcipio,  to  perceive  ; '  It.  impercettibilita ;  Fr. 
iiiipi-yceptibilitt'.]  The  quality  of  being  imper- 
ci'ptible ;  imperceptibleness.  Scott. 

l.M-PpR-CEP'TJ-BLE,  rt.  [It.  impercettibile  ;  Sp. 
&;  Fr.  imiterceptible.]  Not  perceptible  ;  not  to 
be  perceived  ;  very  small ;  subtile  ;  impalpable. 
"Almost  imperceptible  to  the  touch."    Drydcn. 

Some  thingg  are  in  their  nature  imperceptible  by  our 
KiiK.  //ale. 

IM-PPR-C6P'TI-BLE,  n.  Something  too  small  to 
be  perceived.  Tatler. 

lM-PpR-C6P'Tl-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing imperceptible  ;  imperceptibility.  Hale. 

iM-Pf.R-CEP'Tl-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
perceived  ;  not  perceptibly.  Addison. 

iM-PpR-CEP'TIQiN,  n.  Want  of  perception.  More. 

lM-P(;R-CfiP'T(  VE,  a.  Not  able  to  perceive.  Tucker. 

t  iM.PpR-ClP'l-pNT,  a.  Not  having  perception  ; 
without  perception.  Baxter. 

tlM-PER-DI-BlL'{-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
imperdible.  Derhain. 

tiM-PER'DI-BLE,  o.  [L.  imperditus,  not  de- 
stroyed.]   Not  to  be  destroyed.        .    FcUham. 

l.M-PER'FfiCT,  a.  [L.  imperfectus ;  in,  priv.,  and 
perfectus,  perfect ;  perjicio,  to  perfect ;  per,  used 
intensively,  imAfacio,  to  make;  It.  imperfetto; 
Sp.  imperfecto  ;  Fr.  imparfait.] 

1.  Not  perfect;  not  complete;  not  absolutely 
or  thoroughly  finished ;  defective  ;  — used  either 
of  persons  or  of  things.  "  Imperfect  bodies." 
Bacon.    "  Imperfect  intellects."    Boyle. 

The  still-hom  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung. 

And  died  imper/tcl  on  the  faltering  tongue.         Dryden. 

2.  Frail ;  not  completely  good. 

Our  best  worship  is  imperfect.  Johmon. 

3.  (Gram.)  Applied  to  the  tense  which  ex- 
presses what  occurred  or  was  occurring  in  time 
lully  past ;  as,  "  I  saw  him  yesterday."  Brown. 

4.  [Bot.)  Noting  flowers  which  want  either 
stamens  or  pistils.  Gray. 

5.  {Mus.)  Noting  chords  which  are  incom- 
plete, or  which  do  not  include  all  their  acces- 
sory sounds  :  —  noting  also  those  compound  in- 
tervals which  do  not  contain  their  complement 
of  simple  sounds  ;  as,  "  The  false  or  imperfect 
fifth."  Moore. 

Imperfect  number,  {Arit/i.)  a  number  the  sum  of 
whoHe  divisors  is  not  equal  to  itself;  a  defective  num- 
ber. —  tmperfrct  power,  (jJrifA.)  a  numl>er  whose  root 
cannot  he  expressed  in  exact  parts  of  unity.  Tints  « 
is  a  ((erfect  third,  hut  imperfect  second  power.Do.  4-  P. 

8yn.—  See  Defective. 
t  iM-PER'FpcT,  V.  a.    To  make  imperfect. 

Time,  which  pcrfecU  some  things,  imj>erfect»  others.  Brovme. 

lM-P?R-Fec'TIQ.V,  n.  [L.  imperfeciio  ;  It.  im- 
Wrfeziotw. ;  Sp.  imperfe.ccion  ;  Fr.  imperfertimi.] 
Want  of  perfection  ;  "fault,  whether  physical  or 
moral ;  defect  ;  failure  ;  weakness  ;  vice. 

Imptrfectinnt  would  not  he  half  bo  much  Ukcn  notice  of. 
u  vniiity  did  not  make  proclamation  of  tlii-m.       L'/C-^raiiae. 

Byn.—  Imperfertinn  is  a  very  general  term,  and  of 
extensive  application  ;  as  there  is  no  one  without 
■oine  imperfeelioH.  Drfext  is  applied  to  some  partirii- 
Ur  miperfection,  or  it  is  a  negative  imperfection,  and 


indicates  that  aometliinft  ia  wantinR.  Fault  i«  •  pari- 
tive  iniporftirlion,  and  is  applied  to  Mtiiielliinit  that  i« 
wroiip  or  hadly  iiinde.  n'rukne.iii  and  frailtii  are  creat 
imptTfei-tioiis  ;  uteaknrnn  lieine  applied  to  the  jud|{- 
mciit,  and  frailttj  to  the  moral  features  of  an  arimn. 
Fatliiies  unil  faiblr.i  are  sliclit  iiiiporlections  ;  fmlinif 
denotes  soiiio  defiricnry,  and  foible  Mime  weakness 
that  may  he  excused  and  excite  a  smile. 

TM-PER'FpCT-LY,  ad.  In  an  imperfect  manner; 
not  fully  ;  defectively  ;  not  coniplctcly.    Locke. 

I.M-PtR'P?CT-Nfi8S,n.  Imperfection,  [h.]  Pope. 

!M-PKR'F0-RA-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  imper/orable.]  That 
cannot  be  bored  through.  Johnson. 

IM-PER'FQ-RATB,      ;  „.     [J,.  ,v,,  priv.,  and  per- 
IM-PKR'FO-RAT-^I),  >/o/-o,   pcrforalus,  to   bore 
through ;  per,  througn,  and  foro,  to  bore  ;  It. 
imperforato  ;  Sp.  imperforado.]  Not  perforated 
or  pierced  through ;  closed.  Sharp. 

Im-PER-FQ-RA'TIQN,  n.  [It.  imperforasione  ; 
Sp.  imperforacion ;  Fr.  iinperforat'ion.]  The 
state  of  being  closed,  or  not  perforated.     Todd. 

IM-PE'RJ-AL,  a.  [L,  impcrialis ;  It.  imperiale; 
Sp.  itnperial ;  Fr.  imperial.'] 

1.  Relating  to  an  emperor  or  to  an  empire. 
"  Imperial  Caesar."  Shak. 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  moumftil  flower, 

Thy  still  imperial  bride.  /iyron. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  monarch  or  to  a  mon- 
archy ;  royal ;  regal. 

And  the  im]ierial  votaress  passed  on. 

In  maiden  meditation  fancy  free.  Siat. 

3.  Betokening  royalty  ;  marking  sovereignty. 

My  due  ft-om  thee  is  this  imjxrial  crown.  Shak. 

4.  Possessing  supremacy  ;  supreme. 

hnjierial  rule  of  all  the  sea-girt  isles.  Milton. 

Imperial  chamber,  the  sovereign  court  of  the  late  Ger- 
man empire.  —  Imperial  city,  a  city  in  Germany  which 
has  no  head  hut  the  emperor.  —  Imperial  diet,  an  as- 
sembly or  convention  of  all  the  states  of  the  German 
empire.  —  /m;»>rtu/in(!r/«b',  medals  or  coins  which  were 
struck  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Roman  republican 
era,  and  until  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire.   Wright. 

IM-PE'RI-AL,  n.  1.  {Arch.)  A  kind  of  dome,  the 
profile  of  which  is  pointed  towards  the  top  and 
widens  towards  the  base,  thus  forming  a  curve 
of  contrary  flexure.  Brande. 

2.  The  outside  seat  of  a  diligence.       Ogilvie. 

3.  A  tuft  of  hair  hanging  from  the  lower  lip 
over  the  chin.  Clarke. 

4.  Any  thing  large,  as  a  large  decanter,  a 
large  kind  of  slate,  a  large  kind  of  drawing 
paper.  Simmonds. 

5.  A  dried  plum.  Simmonds. 
|M-PE'R1-AL-T^M,  n.    Imperial  power  or  author- 
ity ;  imperinlity.  Ec.  Rev. 

JM-PE'Rl-AL-IST,  n.  [It.  imperialista.]  One  who 
adheres  or  belongs  to  an  emperor.  Coxe. 

JM-PE-Rl-AL'[-TY,  n.  Imperial  power,  authority, 
or  right ;  imperialism.  Smart. 

IM-PE'RI-AL-fzED  (im-pS'r?-?l-Izd),  a.  Rendered 
or  made  imperial.  Fuller. 

JM-PE'Rl-AL-LY,  ad.    In  an  imperial  manner. 
|M-PE'RI-AL-TY,  n.    Imperiality.  [u.]     Sheldon. 

JM-PfiR'lL,  V.  a.  [in  and  peril.']  To  bring  into 
peril  or  danger ;  to  endanger ;  to  peril.  B.  Jonson. 

IM-PE'R|-0CS,  a.  [L.  imperiosus  ;  It.  &  Sp.  im- 
perioso ;  Fr.  imperieuz.l; 

1.  Assuming  comm»r.d ;  commanding ;  ty- 
rannical ;  authoritative  ;  haughty  ;  arrogant ; 
overbearing  ;  domineering  :  magisterial.  "  Im- 
perious Agamemnan."  Shak.  "Imperious  love." 
Dryden.     "  Imperious  words."  Locke. 

Kxpcct  another  message  more  imperimif. 

More  lordly  thundering  than  thou  well  wilt  l)ear.    Milton. 

2.  Powerful ;  ascendent ;  predominant. 

A  man,  by  a  vast  and  imperimm  mind,  and  a  heart  largo  aa 
the  sand  upon  the  son-shore,  could  command  all  the  Knowl- 
edge of  nature  and  art.  TOlotto*. 

Syn.— See  Magisterial. 

|M-PE'RI-O0s-LY,  ad.    In  an  imperious  manner. 

IM-PE'RJ-01'S-n6sS,  n.  Quality  of  being  imperi- 
ous ;  air  of  command  ;  haughtiness  ;  arrogance. 

iM-PfiR'lSH-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  impMssable.']  Not 
liable  to  perish  ;  enduring  for  ever  ;  everlasting  ; 
indestructible  ;  not  to  be  destroyed  -,  immortal. 

Incapable  of  mortal  injury. 

ImfirriiJiahle.  and,  though  pierced  with  wound. 

Soon  cloaing,  and  by  native  vigor  healed.  Milton. 


IM-PftR'ISH-A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  qtuiUty  o(  being 
im]>eriHhab(c.  Craig. 

IM-PftR'JSH-A-BLV,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to 
perish  ;  so  as  not  to  decay.  Wright. 

|M-PftR'|.WlGGEO  (im-p«r'?-w»g««).  «».  Wearing 
a  periwig.  Cvtgratt. 

I.M-PfcR'M  A-NfiNCE,    >  „.  Want  of  permanence  ; 

iM-PER'.MA-Nfi.N-Cy,  >  insUbility.  "  Imprrma. 
nence  of  human  blessings."  Seirard. 

lM-PliR'MA-NfiNT,a.  Not  permanent ;  unstable; 
fluctuating;  changeable.  Henry  More. 

iM-PfeR-M^-A-Bri/l-TV,  n.  [IX.impermeabilHu; 
Sp.  impermeabilidatl  •  Fr.  impermeability.]  The 
stiitc  or  the  auality  of  being  impermeable ;  a 

Croperty  whicn  certain  substances  have,  of  not 
eing  permeable  by  others.  yichol. 

iM-PfeR'Mg-A-BLE,  a.  [It.  impermrabiU  ;  Sp. 
im])ermeahle  ;  Fr.  impermeable.]  That  cannot 
be  passed  through  or  penetrated  by  fluids  ;  not 
permeable ;  impervious. 

Ohua  is  impervious  or  itnfxmeabU  to  water.       FrameU. 

IM-PER'M(;-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  penetrat- 
ed or  passed  through.  Clarke. 

iM-PgR-MlS'Sj-BLE,  a.  That  may  not  be  per- 
mitted or  allowed,     [a.]  Ed.  Rev. 

tlM-P^R-SCRO'TA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be 
searched  out.  More. 

tlM-P(:R-8CR0'TA-BLE-N£8S.  n.  The  state  of 
being  imperscrutable.  W'riyht. 

t  iM-PgR-seVe-RANT,  a.    Strongly  persevering. 

Shak. 

Im-P£r'SQN-AL,  a.  [L.  impersonalis  ;  in,  priv., 
and  personalis,  personal ;  persona,  a  person  ; 
It.  impersonate ;  Sp.  impersonal ;  Fr.  imperson' 
nel.]  (Gram.)  Wanting  personality ;  noting 
verbs  which  are  used  only  in  the  third  person 
singular,  with  it  for  a  nominative  in  English, 
and  without  a  nominative  in  Greek  and  Latin  ; 
as  HioTi,  licet,  it  is  lawful;  —  called  by  some 
grammarians  vnipersonal. 

The  doctrine  of  imjxrtonal  verbs  has  been  iuatly  rejected 
by  the  best  grammarians,  both  ancient  and  modem.  Hrtimle. 

Im-PER'80N-AL,  n.  {Gram.)  That  which  wants 
personality.  Harris. 

Lm-PER-SQN-Al'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
impersonal.  Draper. 

LM-PER'SQN-AL-LY,  ad.    "Without  personality. 

I.M-PER'SO.V-ATE,  r.  a.  [in,  used  intensively, 
and  personate.]  [i.  impeusoxated;  pp.  IM- 
PE11.SOXATINO,  iMi'Euso.VATKU.]  To  make  per- 
sonal ;  to  personify  ;  to  personate. 

Some  of  these  maaqucs  were  moral  drama*,  where  the 
virtues  and  vices  were  tmperwonaled.  Jtiird. 

iM-PgR-SQN-A'TIpN,  n.  The  act  of  impersonat- 
ing; personification,     [k.]  Langhome. 

IM-PER-8P|-C0'l-TY,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  perspinti- 
ty.]  W.int  of  clearness  or  perspicuity  ;  unin- 
telligibility  ;  vagueness.  "  The  imperspicuitu 
of  his  style."       Instructions  for  Oratory,  1682. 

l.M-PeR-SPlc'l-OCs,  a.  [L.  imperspicuus.]  Not 
perspicuous  ;  not  clear ;  obscure.  Bailey. 

I.M-Pf-R-SUA'DA-BLE,  o.  That  cannot  be  per- 
suaded ;  impersuasible.     [k.]  Ec.  Rev. 

l.M-Pt;R-SUA'l).\-BLE-Ne88,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  impersuadable.     [u.]  Ec.  Rev. 

lM-PeR-SUA'S|-BLE,o.  [It.  itnpersuasibile.]  That 
cannot  be  persuad«>d.  Decay  of  Piety. 

iM-PER'Tl-NfiNCE,    >^     [It.  imperHnenM  ;  Sp. 
lM-PiiR'Tl-N£N-CY,  '  impertinencia  ;  Fr.  imper- 
tinence. 

1.  The  quality  of  being  impertinent,  or  hav- 
ing no  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;  irrele- 
vancy ;  irrelevance ;  disconnection. 

(),  matter  and  imprrtimener  mixed, 

Rea*ou  and  madneal  Skiit. 

2.  A  trifle  ;  a  thing  of  no  value. 

There  are  manv  subtie  imperlimcneieM  learnt  Ih  the  schooli. 

Halls. 

3.  Rudeness ;  intrusion  ;  sauciness ;  impu- 
dence; insolence;  etfrontery ;  pertness. 

We  should  avoid  the  vexation  and  imftertinmcr  of  pedants, 
who  adect  to  talk  in  a  language  not  to  be  understood.    Stift 

Syn. —  See  Impebtinent,  Insolknce. 
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IMPERTINENT 

fM-  PlcR'Tl-NENT,  a.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  pertinens, 
pertaining  to ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  impertinente ;  Fr.  i/n- 
perihient^ 

1.  Not  pertinent ;  not  pertaining  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand ;  irrelevant ;  of  no  weight. 

The  contemplation  of  things  that  are  impertinent  to  U8, 
and  do  not  concern  us,  is  but  a  specious  idleness.      'MlutDon. 

2.  Rude ;  intrusive  ;  meddling  ;  officious ; 
unmannerly ;  impudent ;  insolent.  "  The  most 
impertinent  creature  living."  Spectator. 

3.  Trifling;  foolish;  frivolous.  Pope. 
Syn.  —  An  impertinent  man  meddles  with  what 

does  not  belong  to  him  ;  an  impudent  man  behaves 
without  decency  ;  an  insolent  man  shows  no  resiwct 
to  rank  or  station.  Impertinence  is  the  reverse  of  re- 
seree ;  impudence,  of  modesty  ;  and  insolence,  of  meek- 
negs.  An  impertinent  question  ;  an  irrelevant  remark  ; 
impudent  or  insolent  looks,  manners,  or  language; 
rode  behavior. 

IM-PER'TJ-NENT,  n.  One  who  interferes  or  med- 
dles in  what  does  not  concern  him :  —  an  unman- 
nerly or  impudent  person.  Spectator. 

We  are  but  curious  impertinent^  in  the  case  of  futurity.  Pope. 
IM-PER'TI-NENT-LY,   ad.      In    an    impertinent 
manner ;  rudely. 

tlM-PgR-TRAi\-S|-BlL'J-TY,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing impertransible.  Hale. 

tlM-PgR-TRAN'Sl-BLE,  a.  [L.  m.priv.,  and per- 
transeo,  to  pass  through ;  per,  through,  and  trans- 
eo,  to  pass.]     Not  to  be  passed  through.  Smart. 

iM-PgR-TiJR-BA-BIL'J-TY,  n.  [It.  imperturbabi- 
litti ;  Sp.  impcrturbabiiidad.']  The  quality  of 
being  imperturbable.  Wilson. 

iM-P^R-TiJR'BA-BLE,  a.  \\j.  imperturbabilis  ; 
in,  priv.,  and  perturbo,  to  disturb ;  It.  impertur- 
babile  ;  Sp.  S;  Fr.  imperturb.ible.l  That  cannot 
be  disturbed  ;  immovable  ;  composed.  Ash. 

iM-PER-TUR-BA'TIOiV,  n.  [L.  imperticrbatio.] 
Calmness  ;  indisturbance  ;  quietude  ;  tranquil- 
lity.   "  Imperturbation  of  mind."         Wharton. 

IM-P?R-TOrBED'  (-turbd'),  a.  Undisturbed  ; 
unexcited;  calm,     [r.]  Bailey. 

tM-PER-VJ-A-BII/l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
impervious  ;  impenetrability.  Ed.  Reo. 

!M-PER'VI-A-BLE,  a.    Impervious.  Ed.  Rev. 

IM-PER' VJ-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
impervious ;  imperviousness.  Craig. 

IM-PER'VJ-OOs,  a.  [L.  impervius  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
pervius,  passable  ;  per,  through,  and  via,  a  way ; 
It.  impercio.'] 

1.  Not  pervious ;  impermeable  ;  impassable  ; 
impenetrable  ;  —  particularly,  impenetrable  to 
light  or  to  fluids.  "  Impervious  vapors."  Pope. 
"  Impervious  to  the  air."     Boyle. 

Over  this  gulf, 
Impassable,  impervious.  Milton. 

2.  Inaccessible,     [ii.] 

A  river's  mouth  impervious  to  the  wind.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Tliat  is  impervious  which  has  no  way 
througll  ;  impassable,  that  cannot  be  passed  throusli ; 
impenetrable,  that  c  innot  be  penetrated  ;  inaccessible, 
that  cannot  be  approached.  An  impercious  thicket ; 
an  impassable  river  or  barrier  ;  an  impenetrable  sub- 
stance;  an  t/mcce^^iA/e  summit. 

IM-PER'VI-OIJS-LY,  ad.  Impassably  ;  impene- 
trably. 

lM-PER'V|-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  im- 
pervious ;  imperviability.  Johnson. 

t  iM'Pg-RY,  a.    Imperial.  Joye. 

tJM-PEST',  V.  a.  To  fill  with  pestilence  or 
plague ;  to  infest.  Pitt. 

t  IM-PES'T^R,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  empestrer.]  To 
trouble  ;  to  harass  ;  to  pester.  Cotgrave. 

Im-P5-TI(?'I-NOUS,  a.  [L.  impetigo,  impctiginis, 
a  scabby  eruption  ;  It.  impetiginoso.'\  Scurfy  ; 
covered  with  scabs.  Bailey. 

IM-PE-Ti'OO,  n.  [L.]  [Med.)  An  eruption  of 
small  pustules  on  the  skin  ;  —  sometimes  called 
the  Tnoist  tetter.  Brande. 

tlM'Pg-TRA-BLE,  a.  [h.  impetrabilis.']  Possible 
to  be  obtained  by  entreaty.  Bailey. 

flM'Pp-TRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  impetro,  impetratus  ; 
Fr.  impetrer.]  [i.  impetrated  ;  pp.  impetrat- 
ING,  IMPETRATED.]     To  obtain  by  entreaty. 

He  hath  impetrated  reconciliation.  J}^.  (Jther. 
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t  Im'P5-TRATE,  a.  Obtained  by  prayer  or  en- 
treaty ;  impetrated.  Ld.  Herbert. 

IM-Pg-TRA'TION,  n.  [L.  impetratlo  ;  It.  impe- 
trazione ;  Fr.  imp-tration.'] 

1.  t  The  act  of  obtaining  by  prayer  or  en- 
treaty. Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  {Late.)  In  ancient  English  statutes,  a  pre- 
obtaining  oi  church  benetices  in  England  Irom 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  belonged  to  the  gift 
of  the  king,  or  other  lay  patrons.  Bouvier. 

t  IM'P^;-TRA-TjVE,  a.  [L.  impetrativtis.']  Able 
to  obtain  by  entreaty.        •  Bp.  Hall. 

tlM'P?-TRA-TO-RY,  a.     Obtaining  by  entreaty; 

impetrative.  '  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  JM-PET'TJ-COAT,  v.a.  To  impocket,  or  to  pocket. 

I  did  impetticoat  thy  gratuity.  Shak. 

II  |M-PET-U-OS'|-TY,  n.  [It.  impetuosith;  Sp.  im- 

petuosidad;  Fr.  vmpetuosite.']     The  quality  of 

being  impetuous;  violence;  fury;  vehemence; 

impetuousness ;  precipitancy.  Clarendon. 

II  JM-PET'U-OUS  (im-pet'yii-us),  a.  [L.  impetuo- 
sus  ;  impetus,  force  ;  in,  against,  and  peto,  to  go 
towards  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  impetuoso  ;  Fr.  imp-tueux.l 

1.  Violent ;  forcible  ;  rapid  ;  furious  ;  rush- 
ing ;  raging ;  fierce  ;  precipitate  ;  headlong. 
"  The  torrent's  too  impetuous  speed."        Prior. 

2.  Vehement  of  mind  ;  hasty  ;  passionate. 

The  king,  'tis  true,  is  noble,  but  impetuous,  Howe. 

Syn.  —  See  Violent. 

II  {M-PET'U-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  impetuous  man- 
ner ;  precipitately  ;  violently.  Bp.  Hall. 

II  IM-PET'U-OUS-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  im- 
petuous ;  vehemence  ;  violence  ;  fury.   Wilkins. 

iM'P?-TUS,  n.  [L.]  1.  {Mech.)  The  product  of 
the  mass  and  velocity  of  a  moving  body  ;  mo- 
mentum. Brande. 
2.  {Gunnery.)  The  altitude  due  to  the  first 
velocity  of  projection,  or  the  altitude  through 
which  a  heavy  body  must  fall  to  acquire  that 
velocity.  Hutton. 

IM'PHEE,  n.  A  species  of  sorghum :  Chinese 
sugar-cane.  —  See  Sorghum.  Darlington. 

t  IM-PIC'TIIRED,  a.  Painted  ;  pictured.  Spenser. 

IM-PIERCE',  V.  a.    To  pierce  through.    Drayton. 

JM-PIERCE'A-BLE  [jm-per'sj-bl,  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
im-pSr'ssi-bl,  S.'\,  a.     Impenetrable.        Spenser. 

IM-PI'5-TY,  n.  [L.  impietas;  in,  priv.,  and  pie- 
tas,  piety  ;  It.  impieta  ;  Sp.  impiedad ;  Fr.  im,- 
piete.'\ 

1.  Want  of  piety  ;  irreverence  with  respect  to 
God  or  to  sacred  things ;  contempt  of  religious 
duties  or  observances  ;  irreligion  ;  wickedness. 

To  keep  that  oath  were  more  imiiietii 

Than  Jephthah's,  when  he  sacrificed  his  daughter.    Sliak. 

2.  An  act  of  wickedness  or  irreligion.  —  In 
this  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

Can  Juno  such  impieties  approve  ?  Denham. 

3.  "Want  of  duty  to  parents. 

t  IM-PIG'NO-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  pignns, 
pignoiis,  a  pledge.]  To  pawn  ;  to  pledge.  Bailey. 

t  {M-PIG-NO-R.\'TION,  n.  The  act  of  pawning 
or  pledging.  Bailey. 

jM-PINQJE'  (jm-plnj'),  v.  n.  [L.  impingo  ;  in  and 
pango,  to  fix.]"  [i.  impinged  ;  pp.  impinging, 
IMPINGED.]  To  fall  against ;  to  strike  against. 
"  One  cloud  impinges  upon  another."    Francis. 

IM-pIn^E'M^NT,  w.  The  act  of  impinging ;  act 
of  striking  against.  D.  ('iinton. 

IM-pIn'(?5NT,  a.  Falling  against,  or  upon  ;  strik- 
ing against.  Sat.  Mag. 

IM-PTN9'|NG,  n.     The  act  of  striking  against. 

The  cause  of  reflection  U  not  the  impinging  of  light  on  the 
solid  or  impervious  parts  of  bodies.  A'ewton. 

t  JM-PIN'GUATE  (jm-plng'gwat),  V.  a.  [L.  in,  in, 
and  pinguis,  fat.]     To  make  fat.  Bailey. 

tiM-PIN-GUA'TION  (-pjng-gwa'shun),  n.  The 
act  of  making  fat,  or  the  process  of  becoming 
fat.  Wats. 

Im'PJ-OUS,  a.  [L.  impius.']  Not  pious  ;  without 
reverence  of  religion  ;  ungodly  ;  irreligious  ; 
wicked  ;  profane  ;  irreverent. 

Where  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway. 

The  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Irreligious,  Wicked. 
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Im'PJ-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  impious  manner ;  pre 
fanely  ;  irreverently  ;  wickedly.  Burnet. 

IM'PJ-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
pious ;  impiety.  Sir  W.  Cornwallis. 

tlM'PIRE  (Ini'pir),  w.     Umpire.  Huloet 

IMP'jSII,  a.     Relating  to,  or  like,  imps.     Clarke. 

tlM-PiT'?-OUS,  ad.  [Fr.  impiteux.]  Merci- 
less  ;  cruel.  Golden  Boke. 

iM-PLA-CA-BIL'j-TY,  n.  [L.  implacabilitas  ;  It 
implacabilita  ;  Yi.  implarabilite.]  The  quality 
or  the  state  of  being  implacable ;  inexorableness; 
irreconcilable  enmity  ;  malice.       Sir  T.  Elyat 

IM-PLA'CA-BLE,  a.  [h.  imp/acahilis  ;  iVi,  priv., 
and  placabilis,  placable  ;  placeo,  to  please  ;  It- 
implacabile  ;  Sp.  ^f  Fr.  implacable.] 

1.  Not  placable  ;  not  to  be  appeased  or  paci- 
fied ;  inexorable  ;  malicious  ;  constant  in  en- 
mity ;  unrelenting  ;  relentless  ;  ruthless ;  cruel. 

Ilis  inccnscment  is  so  implaciible,  that  satisfaction  can  be 
iione  but  by  pangs  of  death.  S/tulc. 

2.  Admitting  no  relief  or  ease  ;  not  to  be  as- 
suaged,    [r.] 

Their  armor  helped  their  harm,  crushed  in  and  bruised. 
Into  their  substance  pent,  wliich  wrought  them  pain 
y/«;<?«caWc,  and  many  a  dolorous  groan.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Implacable,  unrelenting,  relentless,  and  in- 
ezorable,  all  express  inflexible  severity.  Implacable 
animosity  :  unrelenting  temper  ;  relentless  cruelty  ; 
inexorable  judge. 

IM-PLA'CA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  implacable  ;  implacability.  Hale. 

IM-PLA'CA-BLY,  ad.  With  implacability  ;  inex 
orably ;  relentlessly.  Clarendon. 

IM-PLA-CEN'TAL,  a.  Having  no  placenta,  as 
the  marsupial  animals.  Smart. 

IM-PLANT',  V.  a.    \in  and  plant;  Fr.  implanter.l 

[i.  IMPLANTED  ;  pp.  IMPLANTING,  IMPLANTED.] 

1.  To  infix  for  the  purpose  of  growth  ;  to  in- 
sert ;  to  ingraft ;  to  plant ;  to  set ;  to  put ;  to 
place. 

Another  cartilage,  capable  of  motion,  by  the  help  of  sonK! 
muscles  that  were  implanted  in  it.  has/. 

2.  To  inculcate ;  to  instil ;  to  infuse. 

See,  Father!  what  first  fruits  on  earth  are  sprung 
From  thy  implanted  grace  in  man.  Hilton, 

Syn.  —  See  Inculcate. 

IM-PL.AN-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  implanting; 
plantation  :  —  inculcation.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Im-PLAU-^I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  implau- 
sible ;  want  of  plausibility.  Smart. 

1M-PLAU'§I-BLE  (^m-piaw'/.9-bl),  a,  [It.  implaw 
silile.']  Not  plausible  ;  implausible;  not  spe- 
cious ;  not  likely  to  gain  approbation  or  favor; 
not  likely  to  persuade.  "  Art  of  making  plau- 
sible or  implausible  harangues."  Sicift. 

1m-PLAU'^I-BLE-NESS,  n.  Want  of  plausibility  ; 
implausibility.  Dr.  Allen. 

IM-PLAU'§{-BLY,a<^.  Without  show  of  proba;bility. 

t  IM-PLEACH'  (jm-piech'),  v.  a.  {in  and  pleach,] 
To  interweave  ;  to  intertwine.  Shak. 

IM-PLEAD',  V.  a.  [in  arid pkad.]  \i.  impleaded; 

pp.  IMPLEADING,  IMPLEADED.] 

1.  {Law.)  To  sue  or  prosecute  by  due  course 
of  law  ;  to  take  the  law  of.  Blackstone, 

2.  To  accuse  ;  to  arraign ;  to  impeach. 

The  law  of  God  is  said  to  be  impleaded  by  such  asper- 
sions. "•  Hountugu. 

IM-PLEAD'pR,  n.  One  who  impleads  or  prose- 
cutes another  ;  an  accuser.  Harmar. 

tIM-PLEA§'|NG,  a.     Unpleasing,  Overbury. 

t  IM-PLED^E',  V.  a.     To  pledge.  Shencood, 

tlM-PLfiD^ED' 0m-pl6jd'),  a-    Pledged.    Taylor. 

iM'PLf-MENT,  n.  [L.  implementmn ;  impleo,  to 
fill  up  ;  in,  in,  and  pleo,  to  fill.]  Something  that 
supplies  want,  —  particularly,  an  instrument ;  a 
tool;  a  utensil;  a  vessel.  "  Implements  of 
trade."  Broome.  "  Implements  of  a  ruined 
house."     "  Implements  oi  WAT."     Shak. 

Im'PLE-MENT,  v.  a.  To  supply,  furnish,  or  pro- 
vide %vith  implements,     [r.]  *'^-  ""  • 

IM'PL?-MENT-ING,  n.  Act  of  furnishing  with 
implements.  Cratg. 
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MIM-PLE'TION.  n.  [L.  impleo,  impktua,  to  fill  up.] 

1,  The  act  of  tilliiifj.  Browne. 

2.  The  state  of  being  full.  Johnson. 

IM'I'I'^X,  a.  [L.  impfexus.  —  See  Implicate.] 
Intricate  ;  complicated ;  complex  ;  not  8imple. 

Every  pot-in  i>,  at-conliiig  to  AriitoClv'i  diviaion,  cither 
fiiiiplc  or  UHiiUx:  it  !■  vsIImI  aiiiiplv  wlii-ii  there  it  no  change 
uf  fortune  in  its  iiniAex  vrlicn  lliv  fortune  of  the  cliief  aclvr 
change!  from  lud  to  good,  or  troni  good  to  l>ad.         Additua. 

|M-ri,ftX'iyN,  »*.     [L.  implexio.] 

1.  The  act  of  involving  or  infolding ;  involu- 
tion. Craiy. 

2.  The  state  of  being  involved.  Craig. 
t.M-PLi'A-BLE,  a.  Not  pliable;  unyielding.  Qu.Iiev. 

tM'l'h|-CATE,  V.  a.  [Or.  i/nrkiKui;  iv,  in,  and 
irUxui,  to  fold ;  L.  implico,  impUcatus  ;  It.  »'/«- 
pliiare  ;  Sp.  implicar  ;  Fr.  inipUquer.]  \i.  im- 
plicated ;  pp.  IMPLICATING,  IMPLICATEU.] 

1.  To  infold  ;  to  entangle ;  to  involve. 

The  ingr«?dient»  of  aaltpctrc  do  so  mutually  implicate  and 
hinder  each  other.  ISuyle. 

2.  To  bring  into  connection  with  ;  to  include 
with ;  to  prove,  or  to  cause,  to  be  concerned  in. 

Syn.  —  To  impliciite  is  to  fold  into;  to  complicate, 
to  fold  tOi;ether  ;  to  inrutre,  to  roll  into. 

tmplicaud  liy  a  small  or  indirect  sliare  in,  or  con- 
nection with,  a  transaction  ;  iiieoloed  Uy  being  deeply 
concerned.  Implicated  in  a  crime  ;  inoolued  in  a  law- 
^it,  or  in  del)t ;  entangle i  by  nets  or  in  contests.  In 
ti  complicated  conspiracy  all  the  persons  implicated  may 
nut  bd  guilty  of  the  same  utTence. 

iM-PL|-cA'TIO\.  ti.  [L.  implicatio  ;  It.  impUca- 
poiie ;  Sp.  implicacion ;  Fr.  implication.'] 

1.  Act  of  implicating,  or  state  of  being  im- 
plicated; involution;  entanglement.  "The 
implication  of  the  component  parts."        Boyle. 

2.  Inference,  not  expressed,  but  tacitly  in- 
culcated or  implied. 

Though  civil  causea,  according  to  some  men.  are  of  less 
moment  than  criminal,  yet  the  Uoctora  are,  by  imi/lication, 
of  a  different  opinion.  Ayliffe. 

iM'PLI-CA-TiVE,  a.  [Sp.  implicativo.]  Tend- 
ing to  implicate  ;  having  implication. 

lM'I'r,|-C.\-TlVE-LY,  ad.     By  implication. 

|M-PL.lf;'|T  (jm-plls'jt),  a.  [L.  implico,  implicitus, 
to  inrold  ;  in,  in,  and  plico,  to  fold ;  It.  <Sf  Sp. 
implicito ;  Fr.  implicite.] 

1.  Infolded ;  complicated. 

The  humble  shrub. 
And  bush  with  frizzled  hair  implicit.  Thomton. 

2.  Inferred  ;  tacitly  comprised,  though  not 
expressed.     "  An  implicit  compact."         South. 

3.  Resting  on  the  authority  of  others  ;  trust- 
ing without  examination  or  proof. 

No  longer  by  implicit  faith  we  err. 

Whilst  every  man 's  his  own  interpreter.  Denham. 

1M-PLI(;'1T-LY,  ad.  1.  In  an  im])licit  manner; 
by  inference  ;  virtually ;  impliedly. 

He  that  denies  Uiis  doth  implicitljj  deny  his  existence. 

ISentUy. 

2.  With  unreserved  confidence  or  obedience. 
We  implicitly  follow  In  the  track  in  which  they  lead  us. 

Ruyen. 

IM-PLlg'|T-N£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  implicit ; 
dependence  on  the  authority  of  others.      Scott. 

tlM-PLlg'I-TV,  n.  [0\AYx.  impHcitLI  Implicit- 
ness. Cotgrave. 

}M-PLI'pD-LY,  arf.  By  implication  ;  by  inference 
comprised  or  included,  though  not  expressed. 

TM-PLQ-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  imploratio  ;  Sp.  implo- 
racion.]    Solicitation  ;  supplication.     Bp.  Hall. 

tl.M'PLO-RA-TQR,  n.  One  who  implores  or  en- 
treats ;  one  who  supplicates.  Shak. 

JM-PLORE',  V.  a.  [L.  imploro ;  in,  used  inten- 
sively, and  ploro,  to  cry  aloud  ;  It.  implorare ; 
Sp.  tmplorar;  Fr.  imphrer.]  [i.  imploked; 
pp.  iMPi.ouiNO,  iMPLOUEn.J  To  ask  in  sup- 
plication ;  to  supplicate ;  to  entreat ;  to  be- 
seech ;  to  crave ;  to  solicit ;  to  beg. 

We  imjilort  thy  powerful  hand 
1  o  undo  the  channed  band 
Of  true  virgin  here  distressed.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Ask. 
t  IM-PI,ORE',  n.    The  act  of  begging  ;  entreaty. 

With  piercing  words  and  pitiftil  implore.  Si)cmKr. 

|M-PL6R'5R,  rt.  One  who  implores ;  a  solicitor. 
IM-PLCr'ino-lv,  ad.  In  an  imploring  manner. 
IM-PLUMED'   (Ini-plumd'),  a.     H,.  imphtmis  ;  in, 

P"^-.  and  pluma,  a  plume.]    Without  feathers ; 

unfledged ;  implumous.  Bailey. 
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I.M-PMJ'MOV8,  o.  Naked  of  feathcr»;  unfeath- 
ercd ;   callow,     [k.]  Johnaon. 

J.M-PL0N9E',  V.  a.     [in  and  plunge.]      [i.  im- 

PLU.NOED  ;  pp.  IMPLU.NUINU,  IMPLINOEU.]     To 

plunge  ;  to  hurry  into.  tuller. 

JM-PLV',  V.  a.     [L.  implico;  in,  in,  and  pfico,  to 

fold ;    It.  implicare ;   Sp.  implicar ;   Fr.  tmpli- 

yuer.]     [t.  IMPLIED;  pp.  implyi.no,  implied.] 

1. 1  To  infold ;  to  cover ;  to  entangle ;  to  involve. 

And  I'litcbus,  flying  so  most  shameful  aight. 

Ilia  bluahiug  face  in  foggy  ciouda  imiUiet.         Spetutr. 

2.  To  comprise  or  include  by  implication,  or 
as  a  consequence ;  to  signify ;  to  import ;  to 
mean. 

Where  a  malicious  act  ia  proved,  k  malicious  intention  Is 
implied.  Sherlock: 

\U-VOCK'^T,v.a.    To  pocket,    [u.]       Carleton. 

JM-POl'^ON  (jm-pblV.n),  r.  a.  [Fr.  empoisonner.] 
[i.  i.MPoiso.NKD ;  pp.  impoisom.no,  impoi- 
so.ned.]  To  corrupt  or  kill,  as  with  poison  ;  to 
infect;  to  poison;  to  empoison. — See  Em- 
poison. 

Une  doth  not  linnw 
Uow  much  an  ill  word  doth  imjioiaon  liking.       Sliak. 

lM-POl'§ON-MENT  (im-pbl'zn-mSnt),  n.  Act  of 
poisoning;  empoisoument.  Pope. 

tI.M-PO'LA-Rj-LY,  ad.  Not  in  the  direction  of 
the  poles.  Browne. 

IM-P6L'(-CY,  n.  [L.  impolitia.]  Want  of  policy; 
state  of  being  impolitic ;  imprudence  ;  indiscre- 
tion ;  want  of  forecast. 

Lm-PQ-LIte',   a.      [L.   impolitus.]     Not  polite; 
rude  ;  uncivil ;  unpolished  ;  ill-mannerea. 
Syn. —  See  Awkward. 
Im-PO-lIte'LY,  ad.    With  impoliteness  ;  rudely. 
TM-PQ-LITE'Npss,  n.    Want  of  politeness. 

IM-P6L'1-TIC,  rt.  [It.  &;  Sp.  impolitico  ;  Fr.  im- 
politique.]  Not  politic  ;  wanting  policy  or  pru- 
dence ;  tending  to  injure  ;  imprudent;  indis- 
creet ;  injudicious.  Hooker. 

iM-PQ-LlT'l-CAL,  a.     Impolitic,     [r.]       Mickle. 

tiM-PO-LIT'l-CAL-LY,  ad.     Impoliticly.  Mickle. 

iM-POL'j-TlC-LY,  orf.  In  an  impolitic  manner ; 
without  policy  or  forecast ;  indiscreetly. 

IM-p6l'J-TIC-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
politic ;  want  of  policy.  Scott. 

iM-PON-DjpR-A-BlL'l-TY,  n.     [Jt.  imponderubiU- 

tu  ;  Ft.  itnpoitderabitit'-.]    (Pliysics)    Absolute 
levity  ;  destitution  of  sensible  weight.     Clarke. 

LM-PON'IJ^R-A-BLE,  a.  [It.  imponflerabile  ;  Fr. 
imponderable.]  That  cannot  be  weighed.  Francis. 

lM-P6N'DpR-A-BLE-Nfi8S,  n.  The  state  of  being 
imponderable ;  imponderability.  Clarke. 

Im-P6n'DPR-A-BLES,  n.  pi.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and 
poiiderabi/is,  capable  of  being  weighed.]  (Phi/s- 
ics.)  A  name  formerly  given  to  heat,  light, 
electricity,  and  magnetism,  on  the  supposition 
of  their  being  subtile  matter  of  inappreciable 
weight.  They  are  now  regarded  as  forces  rather 
than  fluids,  and  their  phenomena  as  due  to  mo- 
tions excited  in  ponderable  matter.  Nichol. 

IM-PON'DPR-OUS,  a.  Void  of  perceptible  weight ; 
imponderable.  Brotcne. 

iM-PON'DpR-oyS-NftSS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
impondcrous.  Clarke. 

tlM-PONE',  f.  a.  [L.  impono.]  To  lay  or  put 
down,  or  stake,  as  a  wager  or  pledge.  Snak. 

+  I.M-P66r',  r.  o.    To  impoverish.        IV.  Browne. 

t  I.M-P6P'i;-1.AR,  o.     Unpopular.       Bolingbroke. 

iM-PO-HOS'l-Ty,  n.  [Fr.  imporosite.]  The  state 
of  being  imporous.  Bacon. 

Im-PO'ROI'S,  a.  [Fr.  impornix.]  Not  porous ; 
free  from  pores  ;  close  ;  solid. 

JM-P6RT'ni4),r. n.  [L.  impmio;  in, in, nnd porta, 
to  bear ;  It.  importare ;  Sp.  importar ;  Fr.  impor- 
ter.] |7.  iMPOKTED;/>p.  importing,  imported.] 

1.  To  bring  or   carry  into   a   country  from 
abroad  ;  —  opposed  to  export. 

2.  To  imply  ;  to  infer;  to  signify  ;  to  denote ; 
to  mean  ;  to  purport. 

The  question  we  now  asked  imported  that  we  thought  this 
land  a  land  of  magicians.  Bacon. 


IM  PORTUNATENESS 

3.    To  be  of  importance  or  interest  to ;   to 
be  of  consequence  to ;  to  concern. 

//H/«rto  their  Iom  bralde  the  prrsral  needf  Miltom. 

Import  (1 14)  [Im'pan.  s.  iv.  p.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. 
It.  U'r. ;  lui'pArt  or  |m-pOrt',  y^.J,  n. 

1.  Importance;  moment;  conoequence.   "In 
proportion  to  the  import  of  the  cnuae."   Ayliffe. 

2.  SigiiifiLution  ;  mouning ;  purport ;  tenclency. 

Add  to  the  Ibnuer  obMnraUona  ...»  UUrd  of  (hr  asm* 
xmt^rt.  ^^^ 

3.  Any  thin^  brought  from  abroad  or  import- 
ed ;  merchandise  imported  ;  —  opposed  to  rxinrt. 

Our  iinporU  ought  not  lo  excerd  our  raport*. 

Syn.  — 8«e  HioNiricATtoN. 


[L.  importabiUa ;  8p.  f  Fr. 
Spetuer. 


IM-P6rt'A-BLE,  a. 
importable.] 

1.  t  Insupportable  ;  unendurable. 

2.  That  may  be  imported. 

II  IM-PftR'TANCE,  n.  [It,  impoHanza  ;  Sp.  im- 
portaticia ;  Fr.  importame.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  important ;  conse- 
quence ;  moment ;  weight ;  gravity  ;  significance. 

Thy  own  imjuirittncr  know. 
Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  thinga  below.  Popr. 

2.  t  Thing  imported  or  implied.  Shak. 

3.  t Matter;  subject.  Shak. 

4.  t  Urgent  solicitation  ;  importunity. 

_     ,  Maria  writ 

The  letter,  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importamrt.  Sltat. 

*j-".\n  imprn|>er  use,  peculiar  to  HJiakspeare." 
Johiuon. 

Syn. —  Importance  is  what  thini;s  have  in  tliera- 
selves  ;  conaeijuence  is  the  importance  of  a  thing  from 
tlie  effect  produced.  In  an  affair  of  importance  tlie 
leant  delay  may  lie  u(  conjieguencr.  A  concern  of  (reat 
moment ;  an  argument  of  great  vetgkt. 

||tlM-POR'TAN-CY,  n.    Importance.  Shak. 

II  |M-POR'TA.N'T  [im-por't»ni,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K. 
Sm.  R.  C.  Wr. ;  ini-|>6r'(9nt,  Jn.  ;  jni-pbr'ifnt  or 
im-pSr't»nt,  W.],  a.  [It.  A  Sp.  importante ;  Fr. 
important.] 

1.  Momentous ;  weighty ;  of  great  conse- 
quence ;  material ;  influential ;  grave. 

The  important  hour  had  passed  unheeded  on.        Jokmmn. 

2.  +  Forcible  ;  vehement ;  furious. 

And  with  im/xirtant  outrage  him  assailed.  Jjiimi. 

3.  [L,  importunus.]  t  Importunate.         Sfuik. 
4S~  "  The  second  syllable  of  this  and  the  foregoing 

word  [importance]  is  rreipienlly  pronounced  as  in  iIm 
verb  to  import.  The  best  usnpc,  however,  is  on  llie  side 
of  the  first  pronunciation,  which  seems  to  suppoxe  that 
it  is  not  a  word  formeil  from  import,  but  an  adoption 
of  the  French  importance  ;  and  therefore  it  ought  not  lo 
be  pronounced  as  a  com|H>iind,  but  as  a  simple.  The 
autliorities  for  this  pronunciation  are  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perrj,  and 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  ScotI  is  for  either,  but  give*  iIm 
first  the  preference."  It'alker. 
Syn. —  See  Grave,  Weighty. 

II  IM-POR'TANT-LY,  ad.  In  an  important  or 
weighty  manner  ;  forcibly.  Hammond. 

IM-POR-TA'TION,  n.  [It.  importazione  ;  Sp.  im- 
portacion ;  Fr.  importation.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  importing,  or 
bringing  into  a  country  from  abroad ;  -^  op- 
posed to  exportation. 

The  em|)cror  has  (brbidden  the  importation  at  their  man- 
ufactures into  any  port  of  the  empire.  Additon. 

2.  That  which  is  imported ;  import. 

3.  Act  of  conveying ;  conveyance. 

Instruments  .  .  .  which  serve  fbr  importation  and  recep- 
tion of  tlie  blood.  Smilk  on  (Md  Age. 

IM-FORT'gR,  n.    One  who  imports. 

t  IM-PORT'L^SS,  a.  Of  no  moment  or  conse- 
quence  ;  unimportant ;  trivial.  Shak. 

II  |M-PORT'l  -N,\-CY,  n.  The  act  of  importuning  • 
importunity. 

Art  thou  not  ashamed 
To  wrong  hhn  with  thy  impoTtm.acgJ  SMt. 

H  JM-PORTT-NATE  (jm-pbrt'yu-n»t),  a.  [L.  im- 
portumts.'l 

1.  Incessant  and  unseasonable  in  solicitation  ; 
urgent ;  pressing ;  pertinacious.  *'  An  import- 
unate suitor."  Smalridtfe. 

2.  Troublesome  ;  not  easy  to  be  borne.  "  fm- 
portunate  accidents."  Donne. 

II  IM-PCRT'V-NATE-LV,  ad.  In  ilk  importunate 
manner. 

II  |M-PdRT'V-NATE-N688,  n.  Incessant  soHciU- 
tion ;  importunacy.  Sidttfy. 
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IMPORTUNATOR 

(I  t  lM-P5RT'y-NA-TOR,  M.  One  who  importunes  ; 
an  importuner.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

IM-POR-TUNE',  v.  a.  [L.  importunus,  importu- 
nate; in,  priv.,  and  porto,  to  bear;  It.  importu- 
nare ;   Sp. importunar ;  Fr. importuner. 1    [i.  im- 

POKTCNED  ;/»p.  IMPOKTUNING,  IMPORTUNED.] 

1.  To  harass  or  disturb  by  reiteration  ;  to  so- 
licit earnestly  ;  to  tease  ;  to  entreat. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  hire  troops  from  several  princes 

of  the  empire,  whose  ministers  and  residents  here  have  per- 

oetuolly  importiuted  the  court  with  unreasonable  demands. 

'^  '  .Smft. 

There  with  my  cries  impor'tune  Heaven.  Milton. 

g^  Formerly  accented  on  tlie  second  syllable. 

2.  To  require;  to  render  necessary. [u.]  Shak. 

3.  t  To  import ;  to  foretell.  Spenser. 

t  IM-POR-TUNE',  a.   1.  Vexatious ;  troublesome  ; 
importunate;  unseasonable.     Spenser.  Milton. 
2.  Causing  distress  ;   relentless  ;    cruel ;   in- 
exorable.    "  Importune  {&te."  Spenser. 

t  IM-POR-TUNE' [/Y,  ad.  Troublesomely ;  vexa- 
tiousiy ;  incessantly  ;  importunately.    Spenser. 

IM-P0R-TUN'5R,  n.  One  who  importunes.  Todd. 

Im-P9R-TU'N|-TV,  n.  [L.  importunitas ;  It.  m- 
portunith ;  Sp.  import unidad  ;  Fr.  importunitr'.] 
The  act  or  the  quality  of  being  importunate ; 
incessant  solicitation ;  urgency  ;  pertinacity. 

Thrice  1  deluded  her,  and  turned  to  sport 

Her  iin2>ortwiitu.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Soiicitation. 

jM-PORT'U-OUS,  a.  [L.  importudsus ;  in,  not, 
and  portus,  a  harbor.]  Having  no  port  or  har- 
bor. Craig. 

JM-p6§'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  imposed.  "  Im- 
posabie  on  any  particular  man."        Hammond. 

IM-PO§'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  im- 
posable.  Wright. 

JM-PO§E'  (im-p5z')»  V.  a.  [L.  impono,  impositus ; 
in,  upon,  and  pono,  to  place ;  It.  imporre ;  Fr. 
imposer.\  [i.  imposed ;/>/?.  imposing,  imposed.] 

1.  To  put,  place,  or  set  upon ;  to  charge 
with;  to  inflict;  to  enjoin. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  impose  toll  upon  them.     Ezra\\\.  24. 
The  law  which  God  hath  imposed  upon  his  creatures.  Hooker. 

Imjmse  but  your  commands. 
This  hour  shall  bring  you  twenty  thousand  hands.  Dnjden. 

2.  t  To  fix  upon  ;  to  impute  to.  Browne. 

3.  To  obtrude  fallaciously ;  to  palm  upon. 

Our  poet  thinks  not  fit 
To  impose  upon  you  what  he  writes  for  wit.        Dn/den. 

4.  {Eccl.)  To  lay  on,  as  the  hands,  in  ordina- 
tion or  confirmation.  Ilall. 

6.  {Printing.)  To  lay  on  a  stone,  and  fit  on 
the  chase,  as  the  pages  of  a  sheet,  in  order  to 
carry  the  form  to  press.  Adams. 

To  impose  on,  or  upon,  to  deceive  ;  to  clieat ;  to  de- 
lude ;  to  put  upon  ;  to  mislead  ;  to  circumvent. 
Syn. —  See  Deceive. 
tlM-PO§E',  M.     Command;  injunction.        Shak. 
+  JM-p6§E'M5NT,  n.    Imposition.  More. 

jM-PO^'jpR,  n.     One  who  imposes. 

IM-POiJ'ING,  p.  a.  1.  Laying  on  as  a  duty,  pen- 
alty, burden,  command,  or  law;  exacting;  in- 
flicting; enjoining. 

2.  Deceiving  ;  delusive  ;  misleading. 

3.  Commanding ;  impressive  ;  august ;  grand  ; 
as,  "  An  imposing  structure." 

lM-PO§'|NG,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  imposes. 
2.  {Printing.)  The  act  of  arranging  the  pages 
of  a  sheet  for  printing  so  that  they  may  follow 
each  other  when  printed  and  the  sheet  is  fold- 
ed up ;  imposition.  Brande. 

|M-P6!J'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
posing ;  imposition,    [ii.]  Brit.  Crit. 

IM-P6§'ING-ST6NE,  n.  {Pri7iting.)  The  stone 
upon  which  the  pages  of  a  sheet  are  arranged 
for  printing.  Adams. 

IM-POS'JNG-TA'BLE,  w.  {Printing.-)  An  impos 
ing-stone.  Simmonds. 

lM-PO-S["TION  (Tm-po-zlsh'iin,  93),  n.  [L.  imposi- 
tio  ;  It.  imposizione ;  Sp.  imposicion ;  Fr.  impo- 
sition. —  See  Impose.] 

1.  The  act  of  imposing,  or  placing  upon  ;  ex- 
action.    "  The  imposition  o{  tuxes,"        Milton. 

2.  That  which  is  imposed,  as  a  penalty,  bur- 
den, tax,  &c.  Bouvier. 
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3.  Constraint ;  oppression. 

The  grossest  impositions  have  been  submitted  to.       Swifi. 
The  constraint  of  receiving  and  holding  opinions  by  au- 
thority was  rightly  called  iiuposilion.  Locke. 

4.  Imposture  ;  deception  ;  fraud ;  cheat ;  arti- 
fice ;  trickery  ;  trick. 

It  was  therefore  determined  that  we  should  dispose  of  the 
horse  at  the  neighboring  fair,  and,  to  prevent  imposition^  that 
I  should  go  with  liim  myself.  GoUlsiitilh. 

5.  A  supernumerary  exercise  enjoined  on 
students  as  a  punishment. 

Imjiositiotis  were  supplied 

To  light  my  pipe  or  soothe  my  pride.        T.  Warton. 

6.  {Eccl.)  The  laying  on,  as  of  hands.    Hall. 

7.  {Printing.)  The  act  of  laying  and  arrang- 
ing on  an  imposing-stone  the  pages  of  a  sheet, 
so  that  they  may  regularly  follow  each  other 
when  printed,  and  the  sheet  is  folded  up.  Adams. 

4gj-In  the  primitive  church,  impodtion  of  hands 
was  used  as  the  sign  of  ordination,  and  also  of  con- 
firmation (i.  e.  the  imparting  of"  the  miraculous  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost).  Though  these  gifts  have  ceased, 
the  form  has  still  continued  in  use,  not  only  as  the 
appropriate  form  of  ordination,  but  also  of  tlie  con- 
firmation now  administered,  which  is  the  admission 
of  the  baptized  into  communion  with  the  church.£<^e>t. 

Syn.  —  See  Artifice. 

JM-PO^'J-TOR,  w.  [L.]  One  who  imposes  ;  im- 
poser.     [r.]  Ash. 

IM-POS-S{-BIL'{-TY,  M.  [L.  impossibhitas  ;  It.  im- 
possibilita ;  Sp.  imposibilidad ;  Fr.  impossibilitp-l 

1.  The  state  of  being  impossible  ;  impractica- 
bility. 

When  we  sec  a  man  of  like  passions  and  weakness  with 
ourselves  going  before  us  in  the  paths  of  duty,  it  confutes  all 
lazy  pretences  of  impossibility.  Rogers, 

2.  That  which  is  impossible  ;  that  which  can- 
not be,  be  done,  or  attained. 

This  being  a  manifest  imjiosMbilitji  in  itself.  Hooker. 
]M-P6s'SI-BLE,  a.  [L.  impossihiUs  ;  in,  priv., 
and  possiMlis,  possible  ;  possutn,  to  be  able  ;  It. 
impossibile ;  Sp.  imposible ;  Fr.  impossible.']  That 
cannot  be  ;  that  cannot  be  done  ;  not  possible  ; 
impracticable  ;  unachievable  ;  unattainable. 

Difficult  it  is,  but  not  impossilile.  Chillinoworth. 

With  men  this  is  impossible;  but  with  God  nil  things  are 

possible.  Matt.  xix.  26. 

Impossible  expression,  {Algebra.)    See  Imaginary 
expression. 
Syn.  —  See  Impracticable. 

IM-POS'SI-BLE,  n.  An  impossibility  ;  that  which 
cannot  be,  or  be  done,     [r.]  Harris. 

iM-POS'SJ-BLY,  ad.     Not  possibly.  NoHh. 

IM'POST,  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.  imjjosta ;  Old  Fr.  impost ; 
Fr.  imput.  —  See'lMPOSE.] 

1.  A  rate  imposed ;  a  tax ;  a  toll ;  tribute ; 
duty;  custom; — sometimes  used  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  a  duty  on  imported  goods  and 
merchandise.  Bouvier. 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
imposts,  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws. 

Comiitution  of  the  XJ.  S. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  upper  part  of  a  pier  or  pi- 
laster which  sustains  an  arch,  or  the  mouldings 
at  the  summit,  from  which  an  arch  springs  ;  — 
any  supporting  piece. — See  Arch.        Bi'ande. 

Syn.  — See  Duty,  Tax. 

II  IM-POST'Hy-MATE  rim-p»st'hi.i-mat,  K.  Sm.  R.; 
jm-pos'tii-mat,  S.  E.  F.  Ja.  Wr. ;  jm-pfis'chii-mat, 
W,  J.],  v.n.     [See  Imposthume.]     [j.  impost- 

HUMATED;    pp.   IMPOSTHUMATING,     IMPOSTHl- 

MATed.]  To  form  an  abscess  ;  to  form  a  cyst 
or  imposthume ;  to  collect  pus ;  to  gather  ;  to 
imposthume.  Arbuthnot. 

II  IM-POST'HU-MATE,  v.  a.  To  afflict  with  an  im- 
posthume. Dr.  Griffith. 

II  IM-POST'HU-MATE,  a.  Having  an  impost- 
hume ;  corrupted  ;  morbid.  Pope. 

II  IM-POST-HU-MA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  forming 
an  imposthume  or  abscess.  Bacon. 

II  JM-P('')ST'HUME  (jm-pos'tum)  [im-pSs'tum,  8.  E. 
F.  Ja.  C.  Wr.  ;  jm-pSs'thum,  W.  J. ;  jm-pSst'- 
liiSm,  P.  K.  Sm.  R.],  n.  [Gr.  airdaTrnia  ;  atbiarript, 
to  recede--  L.,  It.,  ^  Sp.  apostema;  Fr.  apos- 
thne.  —  "This  seems  to  have  been  formed  by 
corruption  from  impostem,  as  South  writes  it ; 
and  impostetn  to  have  been  written  erroneously 
for  aposteme."  Johnsori.']  A  collection  of  pu- 
rulent matter  in  a  bag  or  cyst  with  or  without 
tumor ;  an  abscess ;  an  aposteme.  Harvey. 
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II  IM-P6sT'HUME,  v.  n.  To  form  an  absct^s ;  tfl 
imposthumate.     [r.]  Huloet 

II  |M-p6st'HUME,  v.  a.  To  affect  with  an  impost- 
hume.    [r.]  Hayward, 

JM-POS'TOR,  n.  [L.  impostor;  impotw,  imposi- 
tus, to  impose;  It.  impostore;  Sip.  impostor ;  Fr. 
imposteur.]  One  who  is  guilty  of  imposition  or 
imposture  ;  one  who  pretends  to  be  what  he  is 
not ;  a  pretender  ;  a  deceiver. 

What! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor  i    Husht  Shak, 

Syn.  —  See  Deceiver. 

t  IM-POS'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  character  or  the 
practice  of  an  impostor,  MiUon. 

JM-POST'UME,  n.    See  Imposthume.  Todd. 

tIM-P6ST'yR-A9E,n.     Imposture.    Bp.  Taylor. 

JM-P6ST'URE  (im-p5st'yur),  n.  [L.,  It.,  ,St  Sp.  im- 
postura  ;  Fr.  imposture.  —  See  Impose.]  The 
conduct  of  an  impostor  ;  a  cheat  committed  by 
putting  on  a  false  appearance  ;  deception ;  im- 
position ;  delusion  ;  artifice  ;  fraud ;  trick  ;  ruse. 
When  they  found  out  the  imposture, ...  he  was  presently 
deserted,  and  never  able  to  crown  his  usurped  greatness.  Aou/A. 

t  IM-p6sT'URED,  a.  Containing  imposture ;  par- 
taking of  imposture.  Beaumont. 

tJM-POST'UR-OUS,a.  Deceitful;  cheating.  "Im- 
posturous  villain."  More. 

Iji'PO-TENCE,  n.  [L.  impotentia;  in,  priv.,  and 
potentia,  power ;  possum,  to  be  able ;  It.  impo- 
tenza;  Sp.  impotencia. —  See  Impotent.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  impotent,  or  powerless ; 
want  of  strength,  physical,  intellectual,  or  mor- 
al;  inability;  incapacity;  imbecility;  weak- 
ness ;   feebleness. 

The  impotence  of  exercising  animal  motion.       Arbuthnot. 
O,  imjmtence  of  mind,  in  body  strong!  Milton. 

2.  Ungovernableness  of  passion  ;  want  of 
self-restraint;  —  a  Latin  signification,     [r.] 

Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire. 

Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware.  Milton. 

3.  {Late.)  Incapacity  for  copulation  or  for 
propagating  the  species; — sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  sterility.  Bouvier. 

Im'PO-TEN-CY,  n.  Same  as  Impotence.  Bentky. 

Im'PO-TENT,  a.  [L.  impotens;  in,  priv.,  and/30. 
tens,  powerful ;  possum,  to  be  able ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
impotcnte  ;  Fr.  impotent.] 

1.  Powerless ;  unable ;  imbecile ;  feeble ; 
weak ;  wanting  strength,  physical,  intellectual, 
or  moral ;  without  force  ;  disabled. 

I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 
Nor  inijiutent  to  save.  Addison. 

In  those  porches  lay  a  great  number  of  impotent  folk,  of 
blind,  halt,  and  withered.  John  v.  3. 

2.  t  Violent ;  headstrong. 

The  I.ady  Davey,  ever  impotent  in  her  passions,     Jfarket. 

3.  Without  power  of  restraint.  "  Impotent  of 
tongue."     [^R.]  Dryden. 

4.  Wantmg  the  power  of  copulation  or  of 
procreation  ;  —  sometimes  used  as  synonymous 
with  sterile.  Taller, 

Im'PO-TENT,  n.  One  who  is  infirm,  imbecile,  or 
languishing  under  disease  ;  an  invalid.      Shak. 

Im'PO-TENT-LY,  ad.    In  an  impotent  manner. 

IM-POUND',  t7.  a.  [in  And  pound.]  [i.  IMPOUND- 
ED ;  pp.  IMPOUNDING,  IMPOUNDED.]  To  enclose 
in  a  pound  or  as  in  a  pound ;  to  shut  up  ;  to 
confine. 

I  took  him  up  for  a  stray,  and  impounded  him.       Dryden, 

{M-POUND'ApE,  n.  Act  of  impounding  cattle.^sA. 

IM-p6v'?R-IsH,  v.  a.  [It.  i7nporerire ;  Sp.  em- 
pobrecer  ;  Fr.  appauvrir.  —  See  Pauper,  and 
Poor.]  [i.  imi'overished  ;  pp.  impoverish- 
ing, IMPOVERISHED.] 

1.  To  make  poor ;  to  reduce  to  poverty ;  to 
bring  to  want ;  to  depauperate  ;  to  empoverish. 

2.  To  exhaust  of  strength  or  fertility,  as  land. 
jKg"  Written  both  impoverish  and  empoverish. 

IM-PCVpR-tSH-^R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
impoverishes  ;  empoverisher.  Bp.  Gauden. 

IM-POV'PR-ISH-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  making 
poor ;  reduction  to  poverty ;  empoverishment. 

The  lowest  state  of  impoverishment.  Burk^ 

lM-PoW?R.    See  Empower.  Johnson. 
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fM-PBAC-T|-CA-BlL'I-TV,  n.  [It.  impraticaJbi- 
lita  ;  Fr.  impracticabi&teA  The  state  of  being 
impracticable  ;  inipracticableness.  HmoUett. 

Im-PRAc'T|-^''A-'*'''*"  <*•  \lt.  impraticahile  \  Sp. 
&  Fr.  impracticable.] 

1.  Not  practicable  ;  that  cannot  be  performed  ; 
unfeasible ;  impossible  by  human  means. 

An  cxtnvafuit  and  impraclicaiile  undcrUlung.    Woodward. 

2.  Untractable ;  unmanageable,     [n.] 

And  yet  this  tough,  impraelic€ililc  heart 

If  govenu'd  by  a  dainly-nngered  girl.  Jtoioe. 

3.  That  cannot  be  passed  or  travelled,  as  a 
road ;  impassable.  iVright. 

Syn.—That  is  impracticabU  which  cannot  be  done 
by  human  skill  or  ineonuity  ;  that  is  impossible  wliich 
iri  contrary  to  the  existini;  laws  of  nature.  The  navi- 
gation of  H  river  may  be,  in  its  present  state,  imprac- 
ticable ;  but  it  is  not  impoMsible  that  the  obstacles  may 
be  removed  so  as  to  render  it  practicable. 

iM-PRAC'TI-CA-nLE-NESS,    n.     1.  The   stnte   of 
beiuji;  impracticable;   unfcasiblencss ;  impossi- 
bility ;  impracticability. 
2.  Untractableness  ;  stubbornness.      Duniet. 

fM-rRAC'TI-CA-RLy,  a(l.  In  an  impracticable 
manner.     "  linprdcticabli/  rigid."  Johnson. 

iM'PRp-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  imprecor,  imprecatu^, 
to  invoke  (good  or  evil)  upon;  in,  upon,  and 

frecor,  to  pray ;  It.  imprecare ;  Sp.  imprecar.] 
i.    IMPKECATKU  ;    pp.     IMPRECATING,     IMPKE- 

CATEU.]    To  pray  or  wish  for  some  evil  or  curse 
to  fall  upon  ;  to  curse.  Blount. 

IM-PRP-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  imprecatio  ;  It.  imprc- 
cazione  ;  Sp.  iniprccrtcion  ;  Fr.  imprecation.]  An 
invoking  of  evil ;  malediction  ;  execration  ; 
denunciation ;  curse. 

With  imprecnfiom  thus  he  filled  the  air. 

And  angry  Neptune  heard  the  uurightcous  prayer.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Malediction. 

hi'PRP-CA-TO-RY  [Im  pre-kS-tur-9,  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Jn.  K.  Sm.  Irr. ;  jni-prSk'^-tiir-?,  S". ;  Im-pre-ka'- 
lur-?,  E.],  a.  [Sp.  imprecatorio  :  Fr.  imprcca- 
toire.]  That  imprecates ;  containing  wishes  of 
evil ;  invoking  evil.  Bailey. 

!M-PRe-ci"§ION,  (-slzh'iin,  93),  n.  Want  of  pre- 
cision ;  inaccuracy,     [li.]  W.  Taylor. 

5M-PREGiN'  (-pren').  17.  a.  [Fr.  impregner.  —  See 
Impkegnate.]  [t.  impkeoned;  pp.  impueon- 
ING,  iMPHEONEi).]  To  fill ;  to  fccundate ;  to 
impregnate.  Milton. 

iM-PRfeG-NA-Bll/j-TV,  n.  The  state  of  being 
impregnable;  iuiprcgnableness-  Roget. 

!M-PREG'NA-BL.E,  a.  \Yt.  itnprenahle  \  m,  priv., 
and  prenahle,  to  be  taken  ;  premlre,  to  take.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  taken  by  assault ;  that  can- 
not be  stormed ;  that  cannot  be  forced ;  secure 
from  capture ;  inexpugnable  ;  unassailable. 

Two  giants  kept  themselves  in  a  castle,  seated  upon  the 
top  of  a  rock,  iinpreqncMe,  because  there  was  no  coming  to  it 
but  by  one  narrow  path,  where  one  mau's  Ibrcc  was  aijle  to 
keep  down  an  army.  Sidney. 

2.  Not  to  be  moved  or  shaken  ;  invincible. 

The  man's  affection  remains  wholly  unconcerned  and 
impregnalde..  South. 

iM-PREG'NA-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
impregnable ;  impregnability.  Ash. 

1M-PREG'N.\-BL.Y,  ad.  In  an  impregnable  man- 
ner.    "  Impreg'nably  fortified."  Satidys. 

lM-PREG'N.\NT,a.    Not  pregnant.       Coleridge. 

IM-PREG'NATE,  v.  a.  [It.  impregnare  ;  Sp.  im- 
pregnar;    Fr.  impregner.]    \i.  impregnated; 

pp.   IMPKEONATINO,  IMPREGNATED.] 

1.  To  make  pregnant ;  to  cause  to  conceive  ; 
to  fecundate,  as  a  female  animal.  Browne. 

2.  To  till ;  to  infuse  into;  to  imbue;  to  sat- 
urate ;  to  diffuse  throughout.  Johnson. 

3.  {Bot.)  To  fecundate,  as  the  ovules  of  a 
plant ;  to  fertilize.  P.  Cyc. 

1M-PREG'NATE,  v.  n.    To  become  pregnant. 

Like  Spanish  jennets,  to  impregnate  by  the  wind.     Additon. 

IM-PRfeG'NATE,  a.  [It.  impregnato  ;  Sp.  imprc- 
gnado.]     Impregnated;  made  prolific.       South. 

Im-PR^G-NA'TIQN,  n.  [S'p.  imprcgnacion -y  Fr. 
impri^gnation.] 

1.  The  act  of  impregnating ;  fecundation,  as 
of  an  animal  or  a  plant.  P.  Cue. 


2.  The  state  of  being  impregnated. 


3.  That  with  which  any  thing  is  impregnated. 
What  could  ImpUuit  lu  the  body  such  peculiar  iiuiirea»a- 

tiom  t  Uerhain. 

4.  Infusion  ;  saturation.  Aina\corth. 

t  Im-PRP-JO'DI-CATE,  a.  Unprejudiced.  Browne. 

t  iM-PRftP-A-RA'TIQN,  n.  Want  of  preparation  ; 
unpreparedness.  Hooker. 

iM-PRg-SCRlP-Tl-BlL'l-TV,  n.  [Fr.  imprescripli- 
bilite.]     State  of  being  iiiiprescriptible.    Smart. 

IM-PR?-8CRIp'T|-BLE,  a.  [It.  imperscrittibile; 
Sp.  4r  Fr.  imprescriptible.]  {Lato.)  That  cannot 
be  lost  or  impaired  by  claims  founded  on  pre- 
scription ;  that  pan  neither  be  alienated,  nor  ac- 
quired, by  long  and  continued  usage.        Paley. 

A  property  which  is  held  in  trust  is  impreto-iptiUc.  llouvier. 

lM-PR5;-SCRlP'T|-BLy,  ad.  In  an  imprescripti- 
ble manner.  *  Coxe. 

IM-PRESS',  r.  a.  [L.  imprimo,  impreaaus;  in, 
upon,  and  premo,  to  press;  It.  imprimere ;  Sp. 
imprimir ;  Fr.  iniprimer.]     [«'.  IMPJie.ssed  ;  ip. 

IMPRESSING,  IMPRESSED.] 

1.  To  press  into  or  upon  ;  to  print  by  pres- 
sure ;  to  stamp. 

Ho  hia  own  image  on  the  clay  imprcmed.        Denham. 

2.  To  fix  deeply ;  to  imprint ;  to  inculcate. 

We  should  .  .  .  imprea  the  motives  of  persuasion  upon 
our  own  hearts,  till  wc  feel  the  force  of  them.  Wutts. 

3.  To  press  or  force  into  public  service.  "  To 
impress  seamen."  C,  Richardson. 

Syn.— See  Inculcate. 

Im'PR£sS,  n.  1.  Mark  made  by  pressure  ;  inden- 
tation ;  print ;  imprint ;  impression. 

The  impreiwes  of  the  insides  uf  these  shells.       Woodward. 

2.  Mark  of  distinction  ;  stamp  ;  seal. 

God,  surveying  the  works  of  the  crcotion,  leaves  us  this 
general  impress  or  character  upon  them,  that  they  were  ex- 
ceeding good.  South. 

3.  Device ;  motto ;  emblem. 

Emblazoned  shields. 
Impresses  quiunt,  caparisons  and  steeds.  ifilton. 

4.  The  act  of  pressing  or  forcing  into  public 
service ;  impressment. 

Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week?  Shat. 

5.  Impression  ;  image  fixed  in  the  mind,  [r.] 

Mere  inconsiderate  imaginations  and  casual  impresses.  Uore. 
Impress  money,  money  paid  to  the  men  who  have 
been  compelled  to  enter  the  public  service. 

IM-PRESSED'  (-prSst'),  p.  a.    1.  Pressed  into  or 
upon  ;  marked  by  pressure. 
2.  Forced  into  service ;  pressed. 

JM-PRESS'-GANG,  n.  A  party  of  men  with  an 
officer  to  impress  seamen  for  ships  of  war; 
press-gang.  Wright. 

JM-PRES-SI-bIl'I-TY,  n.  Capability  of  being  im- 
pressed ;  impressiveness  ;  susceptibility. 

JM-PRfiS'Sl-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  impressed; 
susceptible  of  impression  ;  susceptive. 

[M-PRES'SI-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  make  im- 
pression. Wright. 

(M-PR6s'SIQX  (jm-prSsh'un),  n.  \1,.  impressio  ; 
It.  impressione  ;  Sp.  impresion ;  Fr.  impression.] 

1.  The  act  of  impressing,  imprinting,  or 
stamping ;  a  pressing  into  or  upon. 

2.  That  which  is  impressed:  mark  made  by 
pressure ;  stamp  ;  impress  ;  indentation. 

The  seal  leaving  its  impression  or  configuration  upon  the 
wax.  Fleming. 

3.  The  eflfect  on  the  nervous  system,  arising 
from  a  communication  between  an  external  ob- 
ject and  a  bodily  organ. 

The  impressions  made  on  the  sense  of  touch.  Heid. 

4.  The  effect  produced  upon  the  mind,  con- 
science, feelings,  or  sentiments ;  sensation. 

We  speak  of  moral  impressions,  religious  imjiretsioHs,  im- 
pressions of  sublimity  and  beauty.  Fleming. 

5.  Efficacious  agency  ;  operation  ;  influence. 

ITniversal  cravitatinn  is  above  all  mechanism,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  a  divine  energy  and  impression.  Bcntley. 

6.  The  effect  of  an  attack  ;  sensible  effect. 

Snch  a  defeat .  . .  may  surely  endure  a  comparison  with 
any  of  the  bravest  impressions  in  ancient  times.  WottOH. 

7.  Indistinct  recollection;  slight  remem- 
brance ;  opinion  ;  notion.  Craig. 

8.  {Printing.)  Edition;  number  printed  at 
once ;  one  course  of  printing  of  a  literary  work 


—  the  copy  of  an  enj^raving  drawn  off  from  the 
plutc  or  block  on  which  the  »ubjcct  ia  engraved. 

Ten  imprtmon*,  which  his  works  have  hod  In  so  niaav 
y~"-  Orpilei. 

Proof  imitrt—lmu,  eallad  also  pmors,  sre  tii«  carUot  im- 
prcMiunt  token  fruiu  the  plat*  or  stuur.  Fttirkoif 

0.  (Paint.)  A  coat  or  atrutum  of  color  intend- 
ed to  receive  the  other  colors  proper  to  the  ob- 
jpctH  to  be  delineated;  that  specica  of  painting 
of  a  single  color,  uaed  upon  the  wall  or  wainscot 
of  an  apartment  for  the  purpose  of  decoration, 
upon  timber  or  joiner's  work,  to  preserve  it  from 
humidity,  and  upon  the  works  of  the  lock- 
smith to  keep  thcin  from  rust.  Prancis. 

Syn.  — See  Mark. 

|M-PRf:8-8IQ.V-A-BlL'|-TY,  n.  Capability  of  re- 
ceiving impressions.   [r.J    Dr.  J.  G.  MiUenger. 

JM-PR68'8IQN-.A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  receiving 
impressions.  Qu.  Rev. 

JM-PHfis'SIpN-A-BLE-NfisS,  n.  Capability  of 
receiving  impressions,     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

IM-PR£8'8IVE,  a.  fit.  impreaaivo ;  Sp.impreairc] 

1.  Capable  of  being  impressed;  susceptible. 
"  A  soft  and  impreaaive  fancy."  Spenaer. 

2.  Capable  of  making  impression  ;  making 
impression  ;  pungent ;  powerfuL  "  An  imprca- 
«tt;e  discourse."  Todd. 

IM-PRfis'SIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  powerful  or  impres- 
sive manner.     "  Todd. 

JM-PR£8'8|VE-NftSS.  n.     The  quality  of  being 

impressive  ;  capacity  to  make  impression. 

Our  thoughts  of  it  IrcUgion]  have  much  more  cf  vivarity 
and  impreuivena*.  Falef. 

IM-PRfisS'MgNT,  n.    1.  The  act  of  impressing  or 

of  forcing  another  into  service  by  compulsion,— 

particularly  the  forcible  levying  of  seamen  into 

the  public  service.  Brande. 

2.  The  act  of  seizing  for  public  use.  Wright. 

IM-PR£S'SI;RE  (im-pr«sh'vr),  n.  Impression.  .SAa>t, 

iM'PRfiST,  n.  [^It.  impreatanza;  impreatare,  to 
lend  or  give  beforehand.]  Earnest-money ; 
money  atfvanced  ;  a  loan.  Todd. 

lM-PR6ST',e.o.  [It.  impreatare.]  [i.  impresteu  ; 
pp.  IMPRESTINO,  IMPRESTED.J  To  advance  or 
pay  in  advance.  "  Money  impresttd  to  pay  the 
officers."     [k.]  Burke. 

t  IM-PR£v'A-L£N-CY,  n.  Want  of  prevalence  ; 
inefficiency.  '  Bp.  Hall. 

IM-PRI-mA'TVR,  n.  [L.,  Let  it  be  printed.]  A 
license  to  print ;  —  so  applied  in  countries  sub- 
jected to  the  censorship  of  the  press.     Brande. 

As  if  a  lettered  dunce  had  said,  "t  is  right," 

And  imprimatur  ushered  it  to  light.  Vomg. 

t  |M-PRlM'f  R-Y,  w.     [Fr.  imprimerie.] 

1.  A  print ;  an  impression.  CowelL 

2.  A  printing-house.  Ld.  Arlington. 

3.  The  art  of  printing.  Colea. 

t  IM-PRFM'|NG,  «.  First  action  or  motion.  Wotton. 

JM-PRI'MIS,  ad.  [L.]  First  of  all ;  in  the  first 
place.  "  Imprimis,  then,  I  covenant."  Cmigrete. 

IM-PR1NT'  (114),  V.  a.  [L.  imprimo ;  in,  upon,  and 
/»-cnJo,  to  press ;  \t.  tmprimere ;  Sp.  imprimir; 
Fr.  iniprimer.]  [i.  imprinted  ;  fj>.  lmpuint- 
INO,  imprinted.] 

1.  To  print  or  press  into  or  upon  ;  to  mark  by 
pressure  ;  to  impress ;  to  stamp ;  to  indent. 

Numerous  herds  tm;ni'»t  her  sands.  Prior. 

2.  To  mark  by  types  ;  to  print. 

3.  To  fix  on  the  mind  or  memory ;  to  impress. 

Wc  have  all  those  ideas  in  our  understandings  which  wr 
can  make  the  objects  of  our  thoughts  without  the  hrip  ol 
those  sensible  qualities  which  first  imprinted  them.       Locte. 

Syn.  —  See  Inculcate. 

Im'PRI.NT,  n.  The  designation  of  the  place  where, 
by  whom,  and  when  a  book  is  published;  — 
always  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  title. 

The  tmprtnt,  as  it  is  called  in  technical  langnagr,  **  E  Ty- 
pographio  Clorvudouiano,"  or,  "  At  the  Clarrndou  Prras." 

Brit.  I'rit. 

|M-PRI§'0N  (jm-prls'sn),  r.  a.     [i.  IMPBISONEU ; 

pp.  IMPRI.SONINO,  imprisoned.] 

1.  To  put  into  prison ;  to  put  into  a  place  of 
confinement ;  to  incarcerate.  BurriU. 

2.  To  confine  or  restrain  the  liberty  of  in  any 
way  ;  to  enclose ;  to  shut  up  ;  to  immure. 

To  be  impruomed  in  the  viewleta  windt.  SUtJt. 
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IM-PRI^'ON-^R,  n.    One  who  imprisons.      Todd. 

|M-PRIs'ON-MENT  (im-prlz'zn-iiient),  n.     1.  The 

act  of  imprisoning  ;  confinement  of  a  person  in 

a  prison  or  a  jail ;  incarceration.  Burrill. 

2.  State  of  oeing  imprisoned;  confinement; 

any  forcible  restraint;  constraint;  duress. 

A  forcible  detention  in  tiic  street,  or  the  touching  of  a  per- 
son, by  a  peace  officer,  by  way  of  arrest,  are  also  iiiipnson- 
menls.  Boucter. 

Leading  tliem  out  of  their  long  imprisonment.  W'utts. 

False  imprisonment,  {Lam.)  any  illegal  iinprison- 
inent  whatever.  Buuvier. 

IaI-FROB-A-BIL'J-TY,  n.  [It.  improbabilita  ;  Sp. 
improbahilidad  \  h'r.  improbabilite.  —  See  I.m- 
I'KOBABLE.]  Want  of  probability ;  unlikelihood; 
unfavorable  chances. 

The  improbabilities  of  a  spirit's  appearing.         Dryden. 

IM-PROB'A-BLE,  a.  [1,.  improbabilis  ;  in,  ^riv., 
and  probahilis,  probable  ;  probo,  to  approve  ;  It. 
improbabile ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  improbable.']  Not  prob- 
able ;  not  to  be  expected  under  the  circumstan- 
ces ;  not  likely  to  happen,  or  to  be  true ;  un- 
likely. 

This  account . .  .  will  appear  improhnble  to  those  who  live 
at  a  distance  from  the  fashionable  world.  Addison. 

IM-PR6b'A-BLV,  ad.  Without  probability  or  like- 
lihood ;  not  probably.  Milton. 

t  iM'PRO-BATE,  V.  a.  [L.  improbo,  improbatus  ; 
in,  priv.,  and  probo,  to  approve.]  Not  to  ap- 
prove ;  to  disallow ;  to  dispraise.       Ainsworth. 

Im-PRO-BA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  improbatio ;  Fr.  impro- 
bation.'\ 

1.  t  The  act  of  disapproving.  Ainsworth. 

2.  {Scottish  Law.)  An  action  brought  for  the 
purpose  of  having  some  instrument  declared 
false  and  forged.  Burrill. 

IM-PR6b'I-TY,  n.  [L.  improbitas  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
probitas,  probity ;  It.  improbita ;  Sp.  improbi- 
dad ;  Fr.  tmprobitt.]  Want  of  probity ;  knave- 
ry ;  dishonesty  ;  unfairness  ;  baseness. 

Cast  out  for  notorious  improbity.  Hooker. 

IM-PR0-FI"CI5NCE   (-flsh'eiis),      )  „_         Want 
-fish'en-se),  )  of 


proficien- 
Bacon. 


IM-PRO-FT  'CipN-CY  ( 
cy  or  improvement,     [k.] 

tiM-PROF'JT-A-BLE,  a.    Unprofitable.       Elyot. 

Im-PRO-GRES'SIVE,  a.  \in,  priv.,  and  progres- 
sive.^ Not  progressive  ;  not  advancing.  Ec.  Rev. 

Im-PRO-LIF'JC,  a.  [in,  ^ri\.,AnA  prolific.']  Not 
prolific ;  unproductive  ;  unprolific.  Waterhouse. 

tlM-PRO-LIF'{-CATE,  v.  a.  To  render  prolific  ; 
to  impregnate  ;  to  fecundate.  Browne. 

IM-PR6mPT',  a.    Not  prepared,    [r.]         Sterne. 

IM-PROMP ' TU,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  in  promptu,  in 
readiness ;  promptus,  prompt,  ready.]  An  ex- 
temporaneous effusion  ;  a  short,  pointed  epi- 
gram, poem,  or  other  composition,  supposed  to 
be  brought  forth  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

IM-PROMP 'TU,  ad.  Without  premeditation  ;  off- 
hand; as,  "  To  make  an  epigram  impromptu." 

IM-PROMP 'TU,  a.     Unpremeditated.     Qu.  Rev. 

IM-PR6p'5R,  a.  [L.  improprivs ;  in,  priv.,  and 
proprius,  proper ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  impropio  or  inipro- 
prio ;  Fr.  impropre.] 

1.  Not  proper ;  unsuitable  ;  unadapted ;  un- 
meet ;  unapt ;  inapposite ;  unfit. 

The  methods  used  in  an  original  disease  would  he  very 
improper  in  a  gouty  case.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Unbecoming;    indecent;    misbecoming; 
unseemly;  as,  "An  «m/>roper  demeanor." 

3.  Inaccurate;  erroneous;  incorrect ;  wrong. 

He  disappeared,  was  rarefied; 

For 't  is  impro))er  speech  to  say  he  died.  Dryden. 

Improper  fraction,  (jlritk.)  a  fraction  whose  numer- 
ator is  greater  than  the  denominator.    Davies  If  Peck. 
Syn.  —  See  Indecent. 
tlM-PR6P-5-RA'TION,n.  Reproach;  vituperation. 

Improperations  and  terms  of  scurrility.  Browne. 

iM-PROP'5R-LY,  ad.  In  an  improper  manner; 
not  fitly;  not  suitably;  unsuitably: — inaccu- 
rately ;  erroneously  ;  wrongly.  South. 

tlM-PROP'^R-TY,  n.    See  Impropriety.  Todd. 

t  lM-PRO-Pi"TIOL'S,  a.     Unpropitious.    Wotton. 

IM-PRO-POR'TION-A-BLE,  a.  Not  proportiona- 
ble ;  improportionate.     [r.]  B.  Jonson. 


IM-PRO-POR'TION-ATE,  o.  Not  adjusted  to ;  not 
proportionable  ;  unproportionable. 

The  cavity  is  impi-oportionate  to  the  head.  Smith  on  Old  Age. 
JM-PRO'PRl-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  inproprius,  inappro- 
priate; in,  priv.,  and  proprius,  proper.]  [i.  im- 
propriated ;  pp.  IMPROPRIATING,  IMPROPRI- 
ATED.] 

1.  lo  appropriate  to  private  or  personal  use. 

To  iin2»opriate  the  thanks  to  himself.  Bacon. 

2.  (Kng.  Eccl.  Law.)  To  put  into  the  hands 
of  laymen,  as  church  property.  Wharton. 

JM-PRO'PRI-ATE,  a.  {Eng.  Eccl.  Late.)  De- 
volved into  the  hands  of  laymen.  Spelman. 

JM-PRO-PRJ-A'TION,  n.  1.  t Exclusive  posses- 
sion or  occupancy. 

The  impropriation  of  all  divine  knowledge,  Zoe. 

2.  (Eng.  Eccl.  Law.)  The  act  of  appropriat- 
ing the  revenues  of  a  church  living  to  one's 
own  use: — a  benefice  in  the  hands  of  a  lay 
person  or  a  lay  corporation,  or  which  descend^ 
by  inheritance  ;  —  so  called,  according  to  Spel- 
man, as  being  improperly  in  the  hands  of  lay- 
men. Whishaw.  Burn  II. 
IM-PRO'PRl-A-TOR  [jm-pro'pie-a-tur,  P.  K.  Sm. 
R.  Wr.  Wb.;  jiu-pro-pre-a'tiir,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.],  n.  One  who  impropriates,  or  seizes  to 
his  own  use;  —  particularly  a  layman  who  has 
the  possession  of  church  property.  Aylijf'e. 

JM-PRO-PRI-A'TRIX,  n.  A  woman  possessed  of 
church  lands.  Toller. 

Im-PRO-PRI'P-TY,  n.  \\j.  improprietas ;  impro- 
prius,  improper  ;  ?», pnv.,  a.nApropnus,  proper; 
It.  imjwoprieta,  or  impropieta ;  Sp.  improprie- 
dad,  or  impropiedad ;    Fr.  impropriete.] 

1.  That  which  is  improper ;  unfitness ;  un- 
suitableness  ;  inappropriateness  ;  inaptitude. 

2.  {Rhet.)  An  offence  or  error  in  language  by 
using  words  in  a  sense  different  from  their 
established  signification  ;  barbarism. 

Syn.  —  See  Barbarism,  Decency. 

IM-pROS-PER'l-TY,  n.  Want  of  prosperity  ;  un- 
happiness;  ill-fortune,     [r.]  Natinton. 

The  prosperity  or  improsperity  of  man.         Wollaston. 

tIM-PR6s'P(;R-OUS,  a.  Not  prosperous;  un- 
prosperous  ;  unsuccessful,  Hammond. 

t  IM-PROS'P^R-OUS-LY,  ad.  Unprosperously  ; 
unsuccessfully.  Drayton. 

t  lM-PR6s'P(;R-OyS-NESS,  n.  Ill-fortune  ;  want 
of  success.  Hammond. 

IM-PROV-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Capability  of  improve- 
ment ;  improvableiiess.  Todd. 

JM-PR6v'A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  improvement. 

Animals  are  not  improvable  beyond  their  proper  genius;  a 
dog  will  not  learn  to  mew,  nor  a  cat  to  bark.  Grew. 

JM-Pr6v'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
improvable  ;  capability  of  improvement. 

IM-Pr6v'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  that  admits 
of  improvement  or  amelioration. 

JM-PROVE',  V.  a.  [L.  improbo,  to  disapprove,  to 
censure,  to  blame,  to  condemn;  in,  priv.,  and 
probo,  to  approve  ;  It.  improrei-are,  to  reprove  ; 
Fr.  improuver,  to  disapprove,  to  condemn.]     [i. 

IMPROVED  ;  pp.   IMPROVING,  IMPROVED.] 

1.  t  To  censure ;  to  blame  ;  to  reprove. 

Tmprore,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long-suffering.  2  Tim.  iv. 
2,  Ti/ndale's  Trans.;  also  Coverdale's,  Crarimer's,  and  Genevan. 

Which  book  this  author  doth  especially  allow,  howsoever 
all  the  sum  of  his  teacliing  doth  improve  it  in  that  point. 

Bp.  Stephen  Gardiner. 

2.  [Tti  and  prove.  —  In,  priv.,  and  A.  S.  pro- 
lan, to  prove.]     t  To  disprove ;  to  prove  false. 

Though  the  prophet  Jeremy  was  unjustly  accused,  yet 
doth  not  thnt  improve  any  thing  that  I  have  said.      Whit<ilfl. 

3.  [L.  in,  used  intensively,  anA  probus,  good, 
—  probum  facere,  to  make  good.  Skinner.  — 
Norm.  Fr.  'prover,  to  improve.]  To  raise  from 
good  to  better ;  to  make  better ;  to  meliorate  ; 
to  mend ;  as,  "  To  improve  health,  disposition, 
character,  circumstances,"  &c. 

The  honest  opportunities  of  improving  his  condition  pass 
by  without  notice.  Addinon. 

4.  To  make  good  use  of;  to  employ  advanta- 
geously ;  to  avail  one's  self  of ;  to  make  use  of; 
to  use  ;  as,  "  To  improve  time,  opportunity,"  &c. 

A  shrewd  contriver;  and  you  know  his  means. 

If  he  improve  them,  may  stretch  so  far 

As  to  annoy  us  all.  Sliak. 

How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 

Improve  each  shining  hour!  Watts. 


He  [Dr.  Watts]  was  careful  to  improve  the  opportunitv 
which  conversation  ottered  of  diftusing  and  increasing  tlie 
influence  of  religion.  Jolwwn. 

It  is  quite  possible  either  to  improve  or  foil  to  improve  either 
kind  of  alUiction.  ^j,^,.  n'hatily. 

5.  To  increase,  augment,  or  enhance;  —  ap- 
plied to  that  which  is  evil,     [r.] 

As  wholesome  medicines  tlie  disease  tmncore 

There  where  they  work  not  well.  Cowley. 

We  all  have,  I  fear,  by  our  personal  and  voluntary  traiisl 
gressioiis,  not  a  little  improved  the  wretched  inlieritnnee  we 
received  from  our  ancestors.  Up,  J'ortcus. 

jOS^  Neither  the  verb  to  improve,  nor  the  noun  im- 
provement, is  to  lie  found  in  the  common  version  of 
tlie  Bible.  In  Phakspeare,  to  improve  occurs  only 
once  ;  and  he  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  to  make  use  of,  as 
appears  in  the  preceding  quotation.  In  tlie  poetry  of 
Milton,  to  improve  occurs  once  (in  the  sense  of  to  in- 
crease, as  in  the  following  line)  : 

What  might  improve  their  knowledge  and  my  own.  P.  L. 

Improved  occurs  twice.    In  one  instance  it  is  applied 

to  tlie  change  which  the  body  may  undergo  in  turning 

to  spirit ;  and  in  the  other  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 

increased,  as  in  the  following  citations  : 

Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit, 
Improved  by  tract  of  time.  p,  i. 

When  Satan,  who  late  fled  before  the  threats 
Of  Gabriel  out  of  Eden,  now  improved 
In  meditated  fraud  and  malice,  bent 
On  man's  destruction.  Paradise  Lon, 

Taylor,  in  his  "English  Synonyms,"  says,  "To 
improve  is  wliolly  a  vicious  word,  of  which  the  signi- 
fication  attributed  to  it  by  English  writers  has  no 
parallel,  no  corroboration,  in  the  languages  whence 
it  has  been  imported,  nor  even  in  modern  J'rench." 

The  meanings  of  to  improve,  which  corre-pond  wi»i 
those  of  improbo  in  Latin  and  improuver  in  French, 
are  now  entirely  obsolete  in  English  ;  and  to  improve 
is  now  used  in  senses  very  different  from  those  of  the 
foreign  words,  as  may  be  seen  above. 

This  word  is  sometimes  used,  in  this  country,  in- 
stead of  to  use,  to  occupy,  or  to  employ,  in  a  manner 
deemed  improper,  and  even  ludicrous;  as,  "  To  iw- 
prove  a  house,  or  a  liouse  improved  as  a  tavern  " ; 
"  To  improve  a  Jiorse  "  ;  "  To  improve  a  |)erson  as  a 
witness,"  &c.  Such  uses  of  the  word  have  been  no- 
ticed and  censured  by  Franklin,  Witherspoon,  and 
Pickering. 

Syn.  —  To  improve,  to  meliorate,  to  ameliorate,  and 
to  AcMer  imply  the  increase  of  good  ;  to  mend,  to  amend, 
to  emend,  and  to  correct,  the  removal  oi'  evil.  —  See 
Amend,  Heighten. 

IM-PR6ve',  v.  ti.  1.  To  make  progress  in  any 
thing  that  is  desirable  or  commendable ;  to 
grow  better ;  as,  "  To  improve  in  health,  dispo- 
sition, knowledge,  virtue,"  &c. 

People  seldom  improve  when  they  have  no  model  but 
themselves  to  copy  after.  Goldsmith. 

2.  To  make  progress  in  that  which  is  evil ;  to 
grow  worse,     [r.] 

As  far  as  their  history  has  been  known,  the  son  has  regu- 
larly improved  upon  the  vices  of  the  fiithcr,  and  has  taken 
care  to  transmit  them  pure  and  undiminished  into  the  bosom 
of  his  successors.  Jiinins. 

Domitian  improved  in  cruelty  towards  the  end  of  liis 
reign.  Milner. 

3.  {Com.)  To  be  enhanced;  to  increase;  to 
rise.     "  The  price  of  grain  i»i/»-oce6'."    Wright. 

To  improve  on,  to  make  better  by  some  addition  or 
some  change. 

IM-Pr6ve'M?NT,  71.  1.  The  act  of  improving; 
progress  from  good  to  better  ;  melioration  ;  ad- 
vancement ;  proficiency ;  state  of  being  im- 
proved ;  amendment  ;  cultivation ;  as,  "  The 
tmprovetnent  of  the  mind,  character,  disposi- 
tion, condition,  circumstances,  soil,"  &c. 

The 
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■he  improvement  of  the  ground  is  the  most  natural  obtain- 
of  riches.  Bacon. 


Few  books  have  been  perused  by  me  with  greater  pleasure 
than  his  [Watts's]  "Improvement  of  the  Mind."  Johneon. 

Whatever  improvement  we  make  in  ourselve»,  we  are 
thereby  sure  to  meliorate  our  future  condition.  J'aley. 

2.  Beneficial  use  or  employment;  as,  "The 
improvement  of  time,  advantages,"  &c. 

3.  A  beneficial  addition,  or  an  increase  of 
value,  as  by  the  cultivation  of  land,  the  erec- 
tion or  repair  of  buildings ;  betterment ;  —  usu- 
ally in  the  plural.  Bouvier. 

4.  Practical  application,  as  of  the  doctrines 
of  a  discourse. 

I  shall  make  some  improvement  of  this  doctrine.  Tillotmn. 
The  conclusion  [of  the  sermon]  is  termed,  somewhat  inac- 
curately, making  an  improvement  of  the  whole.      Brit.  Crit. 

5.  Progress  or  increase  :  —  used  in  a  bad 
sense,     [r.] 

When  the  corruption  of  men's  manners,  by  the  habitual 
improvement  o{  this  vicious  principle,  comes,  from  personal, 
to  be  general  and  universal,  so  as  to  diffuse  and  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  community,  it  naturally  and  directly  tends 
to  the  ruin  and  subversion  of  the  government  where  it  so 
prevails.  South. 

Syn.  —  Improvement  of  the  mind,  character ;  prog- 
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rm  In  learnlnR  or  knowledge  ;  trofieiency  In  miwicj 
amelioration  or  intlioration  of  condition.  Protean  and 
proficieHcij  nro  npplied  to  tlio  arln  of  p<>r»onti ;  improce- 
mrul  iloiioten  also  the  act  or  llie  Htate  of  tliinpi.  A  |>er- 
8on  niakcH  protrrem  or  proficiency  ;  hut  tliinKH,  as  well 
a«  poMong,  admit  of  impruermrHt  atiA  iimelioratton. — 
See  Advancement,  Cultivation,  Progress. 

|M-PR6  V'gK,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  improves. 

tl.M-PRQ-Vir)E',  r.  a.   [See  Improvident.]    Not 

to  foresee.  Hall. 

t  IM-PRQ- ViD'pD, p.  a.  Unforeseen ;  unprovided. 

Spenser. 

IM-PR<^ V'l-DfiNCE,  n.  [L.  tmprovidentia ;  It.  m- 
proridenza  ;  Sp.  improrideiicia.]  Want  of  prov- 
idence or  forethought ;  want  of  foresight ;  care- 
lessness or  ne}j[ligence  of  the  future ;  neglect  of 
preparation  ;  imprudence. 

The  imuroviJence  of  my  neighbor  must  not  moke  me 
Inhuman.  VE$lranae. 

IM-PRO V'l-nfeNT,  a.  [L.  imjn-ovideo,  improvidens, 
not  to  foresee;  in,  priv.,  pro,  before,  and  video, 
to  see.]  Not  provident ;  wanting  forecast  or 
foresight ;  wanting  care  to  provide  ;  cureless  of 
future  exigencies ;  uncircumspect ;  inconsid- 
erate ;  imprudent ;  prodigal ;  wasteful. 

ImproriilenI  soldiers,  had  your  watch  hcen  good, 

Tliif  sudden  mischief  never  could  have  fallen.        Shak. 

!M-PR6V'|-UENT-LY,  ad.  In  an  itnprovident 
manner;  carelessly.  Drayton. 

IM-PR6v'JNG,  p.  a.  Making  better;  ameliorat- 
ing ;  —  becoming  better. 

JM-PRoV'l-SATE,  V.  a.  &  n.  [It.  improvvisare.'] 
To  compose  and  sing  extemporaneously  ;  to 
improvise.  S.  Oliver. 

IM-PR6V-J-SA'TI0N,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  The  act  of 
composing,  or  of  composing  and  singing,  verses 
without  premeditation. 

Words  cannot  do  justice  to  Theodore  Hook's  talent  for  im- 
prurimlion:  it  was  perfectly  wonderful.  H.  Jioyer$. 

There  apiicars  no  reason  why  the  term  imprnriuilioH 
•hould  not  be  applied  to  the  delivery  of  unpremeditated  dis- 
counca  in  prose.  Jirande. 

2.  Any  thing  improvised ;  an  impromptu. 

IM-PRO-VIs'A-TIZE,  v.  a.  &  n.  To  extemporize, 
—  particularly  in  verse  ;  to  improvise.     Smart. 

lM-PRQ-vr§'A-TOR,  n.  One  who  improvises;  an 
improvvisatore.  Ec.  Rev. 

JM-PROV-I-S.^-TO'Rl-AL,  a.  Relating  to  improv- 
isation ;  extemporaneous,     [u.]  Qu.  Rev. 

lM-PRO-vi§E',  v.a.  &  n.  To  improvisate ;  to 
speak  extempore.  Qu.  Rev.     Byron. 

lM-PRO-Vi§'5R,  n.  One  who  improvises  or  speaks 
extempore.  Clarke. 

tlM-PRQ-Vr'§IQN  (Im-pro-vlzh'iin),  n.  [m,  priv., 
and  provision-l     Improvidence.  Broicne. 

Im-PRO-VI'§0,  a.  [L.  improvisus  ;  It.  improviso.'] 
Produced  by  extemporaneous  effort;  unpremed- 
itated.    "  Improviso  translation."  Johnson. 

IM-PR6V-VI-S4-Tb'RE,n.  [It.]  \i\.  iiffPROrvi- 
SA  TORI.  A  poet  who  composes  and  sings  or  re- 
cites verses,  poems,  or  songs,  on  a  given  subject, 
immediately  and  without  premeditation.5M»-M«y. 

IMPROyyjSJlTRlCE  (im-pr6v-§-8?-tr6'ch5i),  n. 
[It.]    An  extemporaneous  poetess.        Betham. 

IM-PrO'DPNCE,  w.  \li.imprudcniia;  It.  impru- 
denza  \  Sp.  imprudencia ;  Fr.  imprudence.]  Want 
of  prudence  or  regard  for  consequences  ;  indis- 
cretion ;  negligence  ;  inattention  to  interest ; 
carelessness  ;  lieedlessness ;  rashness  ;  incon- 
sideratencss ;  improvidence. 

Im-PrO'DPNT,  a.     [L.  imprudem ;  It.  8^  Sp.  im- 

prudente  ;  Fr.  imprudent.]    Wanting  prudence ; 

injudicious;    indiscreet;    negligent;    careless; 

rash ;  inconsiderate  ;  incautious  ;  regardless  of 

consequences ;  improvident. 

There  is  no  such  imprudent  person  as  he  that  neglects  Ood 
and  his  soul.  Tillotmn. 

Im-PrCJ'DPNT-LY,  ad.  Without  prudence ;  indis- 
creetly ;  rashly.'  Sherwood. 

IM-PCb^R-TY,  n.  [in,  Tpn\.,anA  puberty.]  The 
want  of  age  at  which  the  contract  of  marriage 
may  be  legally  entered  into.  Paley. 

iM'PI^'-DfeNCE,  n.  [L.  impudenfia;  in,  priv.,  and 
pudeo,  pudcns,  to  be  ashamed  ;  It.  impudenza  ; 
Sp.  impudencia ;  Fr.  impudence.]  Shameless- 
ness;  immodesty;  insolence;  arrogance;  as- 
surance ;  rudeness  ;  boldness ;  effrontery. 
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Those  clear  truths,  that  either  their  own  eridrnce  forces 
us  lu  admit,  or  cummoii  rx|ieriencc  makes  it  imimileurr  to 
deny.  Litcke. 

Syn.  —  See  Assurance,  Audacity,  Imperti- 
nent, lNSOL,ENCE. 

lM'Py-DfiN-CY,?t.  Impudence,  [u.]  Kiny  Charles. 

IM'PI!-D£NT,  a.  f  L.  impudens ;  in,  priv.,  and 
jmdens,  modest ;  It.  4r  Sp.  impudente ;  Vr.  impu- 
dent.] Wanting  modesty  or  decency ;  bold  and 
contemptuous ;  shameless ;  immodeHt ;  bare- 
faced ;  insolent ;  saucy  ;  rude ;  impertinent. 

To  whom  the  tempter,  imjnulent,  replied.  JIUlon. 

Syn.  — See  Impertinent. 

iM'Py-DfiXT-Ly,  arf.  In  an  impudent  manner; 
with  impudence ;  insolently. 

IM-PV-dJ^'I-TY,  n.  [L.  impudicitia  ;  in,  priv., 
and  imdicitia,  modesty  ;  It.  impudicizia  ;  Sp.  im- 
pudicicia;  Fr. impudtcite.]  Immodesty. Sheldon. 

IM-PUGN'  (jni-pun')  [jm-pQn',  8.  W.J.E.F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  Irr. ;  iiii-pQn',  P.  Kenrick],  a.  [L.  «m- 
pugno  ;  in,  against,  and  pugno,  to  tight ;  It.  im- 
pugnare  ;   Sp.  impugnar  ;    Fr.  impiiyner.]     [i. 

IMPLONKD;  />p.    I.MPLONINO,    I.MPLGNED.J     To 

assault  by  arguments  or  by  words  ;  to  attack  ; 
to  oppose ;  to  contradict ;  to  assail ;  to  gain- 
say ;  to  resist. 

In  the  old  church,  the  truth  of  this  mystery  was  never 
imjMifned  openly.  AO/i.  Craumtr. 

IM-POg'NA-BLE  (jin-pug'nsi-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
impugned;  assailable.  Qu.  liev. 

tlM-Pl!G-NA'TION,  n.  [L.imptignatio.]  Oppo- 
sition ;  resistance.  Bp.  Hall. 

IM-PUGN'5R  (jin-pQn'?r),  n.     One  who  impugns. 

JM-PUGN'M^NT  (im-pun'ni$iit),n.  The  act  of  im- 
pugning; an  attack.  Ec.  Rev. 

II  IM-P0'(S-SANCE  [Iin-iia'js-sans,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm. ;  Tiii-pu-l8's?iis,  P.  C.  IVr.  Wb.],  n.  [Fr.] 
Want  of  power;  impotence;  inability;  weak- 
ness ;  feebleness.  Bacon. 

II  IM-PU'JS-SAnT,  a.  Impotent;  weak.   Cotgrave. 

iM'PiJLSE,  n.  [L.  impello,  impulsus  ;  in,  against, 
and  pe/lo,  to  strike  or  push.] 

1.  (Mech.)  The  single  or  momentary  force  by 
which  a  body  is  impelled  in  contradistinction  to 
continued  force  ;  force  communicated  without 
appreciable  gradations ;  motion  produced  by 
suddenly  commimicated  force.  Hutton. 

2.  Influence  of  appetite  or  passion  upon  the 
mind ;  sudden  thought. 

Since  the  generality  of  persons  act  from  impulK  much 
more  than  from  principle,  men  are  neither  so  good  nor  so 
bad  as  we  are  apt  to  think  them.  /Itire. 

3.  External  influence  upon  the  mind;  in- 
citement ;  instigation  ;  impression  ;  incentive. 

Meantime,  by  Jove's  impulie,  Mezentius.  armed. 
Succeeded  "furnus.  Drydem. 

IM-PULSE',  17.  a.  To  instigate  ;  to  incite;  to  in- 
duce ;  to  impel ;  to  actuate,    [k.]  Pope. 

JM-PtJL'SION  (jm-pisrshun),  n.  [L.  impulsio;  It. 
imptilsione ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  impulsion.] 

1.  The  act  of  impelling  or  driving  against ; 
the  motion  suddenly  communicated  by  one  body 
to  another ;  impulse. 

To  the  impuMon  there  is  requisite  the  force  of  the  body 
that  moveth,  and  the  resistance  of  tlie  body  that  is  moved. 

liucoH. 

2.  Influence  operating  upon  the  mind. 

But  thou  didst  plead 
Divine  impulaon,  prompting  how  tliou  mightat 
Find  some  occasion  to  infest  our  foes.  JtiUon, 

IM-PfJL'SJVE,  a.  [It.  Sf  Sp.  impulstvo ;  Fr.  im- 
pulsif.] 

1. "Tending  to  impel;  forcing;  having  im- 
pulse ;  moving  ;  impellent ;  impelling. 

It  may  happen,  that  when  appetite  draws  one  way.  If  may 
be  opimscd,  not  by  anv  appetite  or  imsiiion.  iiiit  l>y  some  cool 
principle  of  action,  which  has  authority  without  any  impul- 
fire  force.  Heid. 

2.  Actuated,  or  governed,  by  impulse  ;  un- 
premeditated ;  rash  ;  as,  "  An  impulsive  child." 

3.  (Mech.)  Noting  action  by  impulse. 

t IM-PfTL'siVE,  n.  Impellent  cause  or  reason; 
impulsive  cause.  W'otton. 

IM-PUL'8J  VE-LY,  ad.  By,  or  with,  impulse.S<«rn<?. 

I.M-PCnCT-V-AL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  impuntunlitd.] 
Want  of  punctuality,     [u.]  A.  Hamilton. 

tliM-PU'NJ-BLY,  arf.  Without  punishment.  Ellis. 


IMPUTE 

I.M-Pri'N|-TY,  n.  [L.  impunitat;  in,  prir.,  and 
vttnio,  tu  punish  ;  It.  impututu ;  8p.  impumdad; 
rr.  inipitnit'.] 

1.  I-  roedoni,  Krcurity,  or  exemption  from  pen- 
alty or  punishment. 

The  iititnmilH  of  cr<n>«a  U  ga«  of  tb«  meat  prvlUk  aaarec* 

whence  tliey  ariM-.  lUmvkr. 

2.  Freedom  or  exempticm  from  injury  or  loM. 

The  Ihlitle.  as  Is  well  known.  Is  the  naltonal  rniMrm  of 
ScotUiidi  and  the  nstiunal  motto  is  very  aupruiiriate.  brtnf, 
"  Nemo  me  Impune  laccssvt,"  Nobody  abatl  provolM  mt  «lui 
tiH/nutitn.  Brandt. 

IM-PURE',  a.  \\j.  impuru* ;  r'n,  prir..  and/wrtM, 
ptire  ;  It.  *  Sp.  impuro  ;  Fr.  impur.] 

1.  Not  pure ;  mixed  with  extraneous  cub- 
stances  ;  feculent ;  foul ;  dirty  ;  filthy  ;  un- 
clean ;  as,  "  Impure  oil." 

2.  Unchaste  ;  obscene  ;  lewd.  Addison. 

3.  Defiled  with  guilt;  unholy  ; — used  of  per- 
sons.    "  The  spirit  impure."  Mitton. 

4.  Unhallowed ;  unholy  ;  —  used  of  things. 

Defaming  as  imfmrr  what  (>oil  declares 

Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  trt*  to  all.    Millom. 

tlM-PL'RE',  r.  a.     To  render  impure.     Bp.  UaU. 

IM-PCre'LY,  ad.    In  an  impure  manner. 

iM-PURE'Npss,  n.    Impurity,     [r.]        Feltham. 

IM-P0'R|-TY,  n.  JX.  impuritas'.  It.  impttritii; 
Sp.  inipttridad ;  Fr.  impurite. — See  Imi'iue.] 

1.  State  of  being  impure  ;  want  of  purity  ;  ad- 
mixture of  base  ingredients ;  foulness ;  feculence. 

2.  That  which  is  impure  ;  foul  matter  ;  —  fouj 
object  or  foul  language  ;  obscenity. 

The  imptiritiet . . .  will  be  carried  into  the  blood.    Arimlhmot. 

Let  no  visible  or  audible  imjiurilf,  nys  Juvcoal.  enter  th« 

apartment  of  a  child.  Beuttu. 

3.  An  act  of  unchastity ;  lewdness. 

Foul  impurities  reigned  among  the  monkish  clergy.  AtterbmTf. 

4.  Want  of  sanctity ;  want  of  holiness. 

The  soul  of  a  man  grown  to  on  inward  and  real  immuritf. 

Millom. 

JM-PUR'PLE, r.  a.  [in  and  purple.  —  Fr.  empouf' 
prer.]  [«.  iMi'iRi-LED ; /^/>.  iMrini'i.iNO,  im- 
PiKi'LEU.]  To  color  as  with  purple.  "  Impur- 
pled  with  celestial  roses."  Milton. 

JM-PU-TA-BII/|-TY,  n.  {Sn.imputabilidad.]  The 
quality  of  being  imputable.  Bp.  Watson. 

IM-PL"T.A-BLE,  a.  [It.  imputabile  ;  Sp.  ir  Fr.  im- 
putable.] 

1.  That  may  be  imputed,  attributed,  ascribed, 
or  charged ;  attributable ;  chargeable. 

It  IS  rather  impulftTtle  to  that  prudent  modesty  which  so 
much  becomes  every  Bot)er  won>an.  Itp.  Tat/lor. 

2.  Accusable ;  chargeable  with  a  fault,     [u.] 

The  Csult  lies  at  his  door,  aud  she  is  in  no  wise  imimtatJr. 

Ati^fr. 

IM-PU'TA-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
imputable;  imputability.  Sorrit. 

IM-PV-TA'TI0.\,  tj.  [L.  imputatio;  It.  imputa- 
zione;  Sp.  imputacton;  Fr.  imputation. — See 
Impute.] 

1.  The  act  of  imputing,  attributing,  ascribing, 
or  charging;  attribution. 

'T  is  now  time  to  clear  myself  tima  any  imprntaHom  of  self- 
conceit  upon  that  subject.  Dn/tlat. 

If  I  had  a  suit  to  Master  Shallow,  I  would  humor  his  men 
with  the  tmpulatioH  of  being  near  their  master.  Skak. 

2.  Cen.Mire  ;  reproach ;  blame  ;  accusation  ; 
charge.  "  They  also  the  least  feel  that  scourge 
of  vulgar  imputation."  Hooker. 

3.  Hint ;  slight  notice ;  intimation. 

Hare  you  heard  any  im/mrarioa  to  the  contrary  f      Sktdt. 

4.  (Theol.)  The  attributing  of  a  character,  or 
qualities,  either  good  or  bad,  to  a  person,  which 
he  does  not  really  possess. 

The  imputalion  which  respects  our  justification  hrfiira 
God  is,  God's  grncions  rt-ckmiing  the  riphtr<>«,«nc*«  of  Christ 
to  lx-liever».  and  his  acceptance  of  these  persuos  as  rightroua 
on  that  account.  Uouk. 

JM-PU'TA-TIvE,  a.  [L.  imptitatirtu;  It.  &  Sp. 
imputntiro  ;  Fr.  itnp%itatif.\  That  may  impute 
or  be  imputed.  MtUon. 

IM-Pfj'TA-TlVE-LY,  ad.    By  imputatioQ. 

IM-PUTE',  v.  n.  [L.  imptito;  in,  upon,  and  puto, 
to  reckon,  to  charge;  It.  imputare;  Sp.  impu- 
tar\  Fr.  imptder.]  [i.  impited;  pp.  imput- 
ing, IMPUTED.] 

1.  To  charge  upon  ;  to  ascribe ;  to  attribute, 
—  generally  ill,  sometimes  good. 

It  was  imptded  to  him  fbr  righteousneao.         JSom.  It.  n 
Jmpmle  your  dangers  to  our  ignonnea.  Jhndem 
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1  have  read  a  book,  imputed  to  Lord  Bathnnt,  called  A 

Dissertation  on  Parties.  Hu^i/'t. 

2.  {Theol.)  To  reckon,  or  set  down,  to  the 
account  of  one  what  does  not  belong  to  him. 

Thy  merit 
Imputed  shall  absolve  them  who  renounce 
Their  own  both  righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds.  JUilton. 

Syn.  — See  Ascribe. 
JM-PUT'gD, ^.  a.    1.  Charged  upon,  ascribed,  or 
attributed. 

2.  Set  down  to  a  person's  account,  though  it 
does  not  properly  belong  to  him. 

JM-PUT'pR,  n.     One  who  imputes. 

Im-PU-TRES'CI-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  subject  to 
putrefaction.  Smart. 

In  [L.  in],  a  prefix  much  used  in  composition,  com- 
monly as  a  particle  of  negation  ;  as,  mactive. 
In,  thus  used,  is  equivalent  to  un ;  and  in  and 
mi  are,  in  some  cases,  used  indifferently ;  as, 
?«frequent  or  wnfrequent,  melastic  or  M«elastic. 
It  also  signifies  in,  into,  within,  or  upon  ;  as,  in- 
sight, moculate  ;  and  it  sometimes  has  an  in- 
tensive or  augmentative  force  ;  as,  incage.  In 
before  /  is  changed  into  il;  as,inegal ;  — before 
r,  into  ir  ;  as,  irregular  ;  —  and  before  the  labi- 
als into  im ;  as,  t/Hbathe,  immutable,  inpatient. 
Before  n  in  a  few  words  it  becomes  ig  ;  as,  ig- 
aorant. 

tN,  prep.  [Goth,  in  ;  A.  S.  on,  an,  in  ;  Dut.  t«  ; 
Ger.  in,  ein  ;  Dan.  i,  ind  ;  Sw.  i,  in  ;  Icel.  i,  inn  ; 
W.  yn.  —  Gr.  iv ;  L.  ^  It.  in ;  Sp.  -Sf  Fr.  en.  — 
Sansc.  ontu,  on.] 

1.  Noting  presence  in  place,  time,  or  state ; 
within;  not  without  —  opposed  both  to  to  and 
from  ;  as,  "  In  the  house  "  ;  "  In  school  "  ;  "  In 
the  past  "  ;  "  In  friendship  "  ;  "  In  adversity." 

2.  t  On  or  upon. 

Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.      Matt.  vi.  10. 
But  she  again  liim  in  tlie  shield  did  smite.  Spenner. 

3.  Noting  proportion ;  out  of.  "  Five  in  the 
hundred."  Bacon. 

4.  Noting  power  or  possession. 

To  feed  men's  mouIs,  quoth  he,  is  not  in  man.      Spenser. 

5.  By  means  of;  through.  "They  glorified 
God  in  me."  Gal.  i.  24. 

6.  According  to.   "  In  all  likelihood."  Collier. 

7.  Concerning;  about,     [k.] 

1  only  consider  what  he,  who  is  allowed  to  have  carried 
this  argument  farthest,  has  said  in  it.  Locke. 

In  the  name,  a  phrase  of  praying,  swearing,  invok- 
ing, &c.,  —  sometimes  denoting  for  the  .lake  of,  on.  be- 
half of,  or  by  virtne  of.  —  fa  the  name  of  Ood,  amen,  — 
a  solemn  formula  witli  which  wills  and  testaments, 
and  formerly  bills  of  exchange,  rommenced.  —  In  that, 
because.  "  fie  cannot  brook  such  disgrace  well,  as 
he  shall  run  into  ;  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his  own 
search."  Shak.  —  In  as  much  as,  seeing  ;  seeing  that ; 
since.  "  Done  voluntarily  by  us,  .  .  .  •ra  as  much  as 
we  might  stay  our  doing  of  them,  if  we  would." 
Hooker.  —  Inasmtich  is  now  commonly  written  aa  one 
word. 

In,  ad.    1.  Within  ;  not  out. 

We  cannot  shift,  being  in;  we  must  go  on.        Daniel. 

2.  Close  ;  home. 

They  [left-handed  fencers]  are  in  with  you,  if  you  offer  to 
fall  back  without  keeping  your  guard.  Tatler, 

3.  (Law.)  A  term  used  to  express  the  nature 
of  a  title,  or  the  mode  of  acquiring  an  estate, 
or  the  ground  upon  which  a  seizin  is  founded. 
Thus,  in  Littleton,  a  tenant  is  said  to  be  "  in  by 
the  lease  of  his  lessor  "  ;  that  is,  his  title  or  es- 
tate is  derived  from  the  lease.  Burrill. 

4.  {Naut.)  Noting  the  state  of  a  ship's  sails 
when  they  are  furled  or  stowed.  Mar.  Diet. 

t  In,  v.  a.    To  take  in  ;  to  enclose.  Bacon. 

In,  w.     A  person  holding  office  ;  —  opposed  to  out. 

There  were  then  \\77S]  only  two  political  parties,  the  ins 
and  the  outs.  Tlie  ms  strove  to  stay  in,  and  keep  the  outs 
out;  the  outs  strove  to  get  in,  and  turn  the  in»  out.  J.  Hutton. 

IN-A-BII/l-TY,  n.  [L.  inhahilis,  incapable;  It. 
inability  ;  Sp.  inhabilidad ;  Fr.  inhahikt^.]  Want 
of  ability  or  power  to  do  any  thing  arising  from 
external  circumstances  or  personal  qualities ; 
impotence  ;  impuissance  ;  incapacity ;  disability. 
Syn. —  Inability  is  the  natural  want  of  ability  or 
povver,  and  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  is  ir- 
remediable ;  disability  is  the  want  of  (pialification, 
and  lies  in  the  circumst.ti)ces,  and  may  sometimes  be 
removed.  Inability  to  purchase  an  estate  ;  disability 
to  inherit  it,  or  to  hold  it.  A  person  who  is  insane, 
or  in  his  nonage,  labors  under  a  legal  disability  to 
make  contracts. 


tiN-A'BLED  (tn-a'bld),  a.  Disabled.  Harrington. 

IN-AB'ST|-NENCE,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  abstinence.'] 
Want  of  abstinence  ;  indulgence.  "  The  inah- 
stinence  of  Eve."  Milton. 

IN-AB-STR.\CT']pD,  a.    Not  abstracted.    Hooker. 

IN-A-bQ'SJVE-LY,  ad.  Without  abuse.  Z/rf.  North. 

IN-AC-CES-SI-BTl'1-TY,  n.  [Sp.  inaccesibilidad  ; 
Fr.  inaccessihilite.]    State  of  being  inaccessible. 

iN-AC-CES'Sj-BLE,  a.     [L.  inaccessibilis  ;  It.  in- 
accessibile  ;  Sp.  inaccesible.]      Not  accessible  ; 
unapproachable ;    not  to   be    reached    or    ap- 
proached ;  unattainable.  Shak. 
Syn.— See  Impervious. 

IN-AC-CES'SJ-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
inaccessible ;  inaccessibility.  •  Ash. 

IN-AC-OES'S{-BLY,arf.  So  as  not  to  be  approached. 

IN-Ac'cy-RA-CY,  n.  Want  of  accuracy  or  ex- 
actness ;  incorrectness  ;  error.  Hurd. 

IN-Ac'cy-RATE,  a.  \in,  priv.,  and  accurate^ 
Not  accurate  ;  not  exact ;  incorrect ;  erroneous. 

The  expression  is  plainly  inaccurate.  Hard. 

IN-AC'Cy-RATE-LY,  ad.    Not  correctly.      Hurd. 

iN-AC-aUAINT'ANCE,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  ac- 
quaintance.]     Want  of  acquaintance.    Russell. 

IN-AC-aUl-ES'CpNT,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  acquies- 
cent.] -  Not  acquiescent.  Scott. 

IN-Ac'TION,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  action.  —  It.  ina- 
zione ;  Sp.  inaccion  ;  Fr.  inaction.]  Forbear- 
ance of  activity  or  labor  ;  inactivity ;  want  of 
action  or  activity  ;  indolence. 

Ferments  of  the  worst  kind  succeed  to  perfect  inaction, 

B)i.  lierkeley. 

IN-Ac'TIVE,  a.  [lt.inattiro;TT.inactif.]  Not 
having  the  power  or  disposition  to  act ;  not  ac- 
tive ;  idle  ;  indolent;  sluggish;  inert.  "The 
vain  visions  of  inactive  schools."        Shenstone. 

IN-AC'T{VE-LY,  arf.     Idly;  without  activity. 

IN-.^C-TIV'J-TY,  n.  [It.  inattivith ;  Fr.  inacti- 
rite.]  Want  "of  activity  ;  state  of  being  inac- 
tive ;  inertness  ;  inertion  ;  inaction  ;  idleness. 

The  Commons,  faithful  to  their  system,  remained  in  a 
wise  and  masterly  inactivity.  Sir  J.  Mackintofli. 

t  IN-ACT'lJ-ATE,  V.  a.  To  put  into  action  ;  to 
make  active.  Glancille. 

t  IN-ACT-U-A'TION,  n.     Operation.        Glanrille. 

IN-AD-AP-TA'TION,  n.  Want  of  adaptation  ;  un- 
fitness. Clarke. 

lN-AD'5-aUA-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  inade- 
quate ;  insufficiency ;  defectiveness ;  inade- 
quateness  ;  incompetence.  Abp.  Whately. 

IN-AD'5-arj.\TE,  a.  [It.  inadegnato  ;  Sp.  inade- 
cuado ;  Fr.  inadi^quat^  Not  adequate  or  equal 
to  the  purpose  ;  insufficient ;  disproportionate  ; 
unequal ;  incommensurate. 

Inadequate  ideas  are  such  which  are  but  a  partial  or  in- 
complete representation  of  those  archetypes  to  which  they 
arc  referred.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Incapable. 

IN-AD'5-QUATE-LY,  ad.  Not  adequately;  de- 
fectively ;  insufficiently.  Bayle, 

IN-AD'e-ftUATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  inadequate  ;  inadequacy.        Roget. 

IN-AD-?-aUA'TION,  ra.  Want  of  exact  corre- 
spondence. Puller. 

IN-An-HE'flON  (-he'zhun,  93),  n.  Want  of  ad- 
hesion ;  separation.  Wright. 

IN-AD-MTS-SJ-BTi/I-TY,  n.  [It.  inammissibilith  ; 
Fr.  inadmissibilite.]  The  quality  of  being  inad- 
missible. Dr.  Mill. 

IN-AD-MIS'Sl-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  inadmisible  ;  Fr.  in- 
admissible.] Not  admissible  ;  not  to  be  allowed 
or  admitted.  Abp.  Newcome. 

In-AD-MIS'SJ-BLY,  arf.  In  an  inadmissible  man- 
ner. *  Clarke. 

IN-AD-VER'TPNCE,    >  „.     [U.  inarvertenza ;  Sp. 
IN-AD-VER'TPN-CY,  S  inadvertencia;    Fr.  irmd- 
vertatice.  —  See  Advert.] 

1.  Inattention  ;  negligence  ;  carelessness  ; 
heedlessness  ;  inconsideratoncss  ;  oversight. 

2.  The  effect  of  negligence  or  inattention. 


The  productions  of  a  great  genius,  with  many  Aipses  and 
inadrertjiticief,  are  infinitely  preferable  to  the  works  of  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  author,  whielt  are  scrupulously  exact.  Addison. 

Syn. —  Inadcertence  or  inadvertency  is  an  involun. 
tary  accident ;  inattention,  a  reprehensible  newlect. 
An  inadvertence  or  ocersighl  may  be  injurious,  yet  ex. 
cusable  ;  inattention,  negligence,  carelessness,  and  Aeed, 
lessness  are  reprehensible. 

IN-AD-VER'TfNT,  a.  Inattentive ;  unobservant ; 
negligent ;  careless  ;  heedless. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail. 

That  crawls,  at  evening,  in  the  public  path; 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarned. 

Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live.  Coirjjer. 

IN-AD-VER'T^NT-LY,  ad.  With  inadvertence; 
carelessly  ;  negligently  ;  thoughtlessly. 

t  IN-AD- VER'TJ§E-MENT,  n.  Inadvertence ;  in- 
attention. Broome. 

IN-AF-FA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  AVant  of  affitbility.  Coles. 

IN-Af'FA-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  affable.]  Not 
affable  ;  unsocial ;  reserved.  Scott. 

IN-AF-Fec-TA'TION,  n.  {in,  priv.,  and  affecta- 
tion.]    Freedom  from  affectation.  Shak. 

tIN-AF-FECT'?D-LY,  ad.  Unaff"ectedly  ;  with- 
out affectation.  Cockeram. 

t  IN-AID'A-BLE,  a.    Unaidable.  Shak. 

IN-AL'I^N-A-BLE  (in-al'yen-j-bl),  a.  [It.  inali- 
enabilc  ;  Sp.  inajetuible  ;  Fr.  inalienable.]  That 
cannot  be  alienated,  transferred,  or  granted  to 
another ;  unalienable. 

There  are  many  rights  which  are  inalienable,  as  the  rights 
of  liberty  or  of  speech.  Jiourier. 

IN-AL'I5i\-A-BLE-NESS  (tn-al'yen-j-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  inalienable. 

iN-AL'ipN-A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  inalienable  man- 
ner ;  so  as  not  to  be  alienated.  Robertson. 

flN-AL-l-MEN'TAL,  rt.  Affording  no  nourish- 
ment.    "  Things  inali?nental."  Bacon. 

IN-AL-T^R-A-BIL'J-TY,  n.  [Fr.  inaU-'rabilite.] 
The  quality  of  not  being  alterable  or  changea- 
ble ;  unchangeableness.     [r.]  Wright. 

t  IN-AL'TjpR-A-BLE,  a.     Unalterable.    Ilaknoill. 

t  iN-A'Mj-A-BLE,  a.     Unamiable.  Cockeram. 

t  IN-A'MJ-A-BLE-NESS,n.  Unamiableness.  Scott. 

tIN-A-MlS'SI-BLE,  rt.  \1,.  inamissibilis.]  That 
cannot  be  lost.  "  These  advantages  are  ina- 
missible."  Hammond. 

t  IN-A-MIS'S|-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
inamissible.  Scott. 

II  IN-AM-O-RA'TA,  n.     [It.  in7iamorata.]    A  fe- 
male in  love  ;  a  mistress.  Sherburne. 
X®"  "  Usually  a  contemptuous  expression."    Tudd. 

II  JN-Am-0-RA't6  [in-Sm-9-ra'tS,  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  jn- 
a.m-0-xai'to,  P.  E.  Sm.],ti.  [It.  innamorato.]  A 
man  enamoured  or  in  love  ;  a  lover. 

IN— AND— In,  n.  A  gambling  game  played  by  three 
persons  with  four  dice,  each  person  having  a 
box.  Halliwell 

IN— AND— In,  a.  (Stock-Farming.)  Applied  to  a 
system  of  breeding  from  animals  of  the  same 
parentage ;  —  opposed  to  cross-breeding.  Loudon. 

jN-ANE',  a.  [L.  inanis ;  Sp.  inatie.]  Empty; 
void  ;  —  sometimes  used  substantially.  "  The 
great  inane."  Locke. 

IN-AN'GU-LAR,  (ln-5ng'gu-l5ir,  82), a.  Not  aiigu- 
lar  ;  not  having  an  angle,  or  angles.       Wright. 

iN-AN-lL'O-aUKNT,  >  „.    ["l.  inanis,  empty,  and 
IN-AN-IL'O-aUOUS,  S  loquor,   to   speak.]     Bab- 
bling ;  loquacious ;  garrulous ;  talkative.   Craig. 

flN-AN'l-MATE,  V.  a.  [in,  intensive,  and  ani- 
mate.]    To  animate  ;  to  quicken.  Donne. 

IN-AN'J-M.\TE,  )  a.  [L.  inanimatus  ;  in,  priv., 
IN-AN'J-MAT-PD,  >  and  rt>/wi«#?<,s,  animated  ;  «w- 

imtis,  the  mind  ;  It.  inanimato  ;  Sp.  inanimado  ; 

Fr.  inanime.]     Not   animated;    void   of   life; 

lifeless  ;    inert ;    dead  ;    extinct.      "  Inanimate 

bodies."  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Lifeless. 

IN-An'I-MATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
inanimate.  Motmtagu. 

IN-AN-{-MA'TI0N,  n.  1.  [in,  priv.,  and  animor 
tion.]     Want  of  animation. 
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2.  +  [in,  used  intensively,  and  animafion.'] 
Communication  of  life  ;  animation.  "  Ilcfore 
the  soul  came,  before  inanimation."        Donne. 

|N-A-N1"T19N  (In-9-iilHli'un),  n.  [It.  inanizione ; 
Sp.  inanicinn  ;  Vr.  immitian.]  State  of  bcinn 
inane  ;  emptiness  ;  vacuitj; ;  want  of  fulness  in 
the  vessels  of  an  animal;  inanity. 

Repletion  and  iHomtioH  may  both  do  barm  In  two  contrary 
extremes  JSurlmi. 

|N-AN'I-TV,  n.  [L.  inanitas  ;  inanis,  empty  ;  It. 
iminita  ;  Fr.  inanite.] 

1.  State  of  beinfi;  inane ;  emptiness ;  void 
space  ;  vacuity  ;  vacancy.  Di'jbij. 

2.  Frivolousness  ;  vanity.  Florio. 

IN-Ap'A-TIIY,  n.  \in,  priv.,  and  apathy.'\  Feel- 
ing ;  sensibility.     [u.J  Ed.  lUw. 

IN-AP-PEAL'A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  appeala- 
blh.]    Not  to  be  appealed  from.  Coleridije. 

IN-AP-PEA§'A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  appeasa- 
ble.]    Un.ip'pcasable.  Anal.  Rev. 

iN-AP'Pp-TfiNCE,   ;  n.     [L.  in,  priv.,  and  appe- 

lN-Ap'Pp-Tfi.\-CY,  )  teutia,  appetite;  It.  inappe- 
'tenza ;  Sp.  ii'iapdencia ;  Fr.  inappiteiice.] 
Want  of  appetite  or  desire.  Boyle. 

rN-AP-PLJ-CA-BlL'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  inapplicabilit>i.] 
The  state  of  being  inapplicable  ;  unfitness  ;  un- 
suitableness.  Johnson. 

IN-AP'PLJ-CA-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  inaplicablc  ;  Fr.  in- 
applicafjle.]  Not  applicable ;  that  cannot  be 
applied  ;  unfit ;  unsuitable ;  irrelevant.  Johnson. 

IN-Ap'PLI-CA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
inapplicable ;  inapplicability.  Hcott. 

IN-AP-PLJ-CA'TIQ.\,  n.  [Sp.  inaplicacion ;  Fr. 
itiappli cation.]  Want  of  application ;  indolence  ; 
negligence.  Johnson. 

?N-AP'PQ-ijTTE,  a.  Not  apposite  ;  unsuitable  ; 
unfit ;  ill-timed ;  not  to  the  purpose ;  improper. 

IN-AP-PRE'CI-A-BLE  (In-stp-prS'slie-9-bl),  a.  [It. 
itiapprezziabile  ;  Sp.  ina//reciahle  ;  Fr.  inappre- 
ciable.] Not  appreciable ;  that  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated, estimated,  or  measured.      Coleridge. 

IN-AP-PRE-CI-A'TION,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  appre- 
ciation.]    Want  of  appreciation.  Qu.  liev. 

f^    .    lN-AP-PRp-HEN'SI-BLE,a.  [L.mff/);?reAe»M/6/ft«.] 
T      '      Not  anprehensible   or   intelligible;    incompre- 
hensible. Milton. 

IN-AP-PRE-H6N'SI0N,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  appre- 
hension.]    Want  of  apprehension.  Hard. 

iN-AP-PRg-HfiN'SIVE,  a.  Not  apprehensive  ;  re- 
gardless. "  Inapprehensive  of  the  troubles  of 
their  brethren."  Bp.  Taylor. 

IN-AP-PR6ACH'A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  ap- 
proachable.]    inapproachable.  Qu.  Rec. 

IN-AP-PROACH'A-BLV,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  ap- 
proached ;  unapproachably.  Wright. 

IN-AP-PRO'PRJ-ATE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  appro- 
priate.]   Not  appropriate  ;  unsuitable.  Qu,  Rev. 

IN-AP-PR0'PR|-ATE-LY,  ad.  Not  appropriately; 
not  suitably.     *  *  Edgeicorth. 

iN-AP-PRo'PRl-ATE-Nfiss,  n.  The  State  of  being 
inappropriate ;  unsuitableness.  Roget. 

IN-ApT',  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  apt.]  Not  apt ;  un- 
apt ;  unfit ;  unsuitable.  Qu.  Rev. 

IN-Ap'TI-TUDE,  n.  [It.  inattitudine  ;  Sp.  inepti- 
tud  ;  Fr.  inaptitude?]  Want  of  aptitude  ;  unfit- 
ness ;  unsuitableness.  Howell. 

TN-ApT'LY,  ad.    Unaptly  ;  unfitly.         Coleridge. 

iN-APT'NesS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  inapt ;  inaptitude.  Word.iworth. 

t  IN-A'ftUATE,  a.  [L.  inaquo,  inaquafiis,  to  turn 
into  water.]  Embodied  in  water.  Abp.  Cranmer. 

flN-A-QUA'TIQN,  n.  The  state  of  being  ina- 
q'«ate.  Bp.  Gardiner. 

IN-Ar'A-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  inartOile.]  Not  arable; 
not  capable  of  tillage.  Bailey. 

|N-ARCir,  r.  a,  [In  and  (irch^  [i.  inahched  ;  pp. 
INAHCHINO,  INARCHKD.]  To  graft  by  approach  ; 
that  is,  by  uniting  a  scion  to  the  stock  without 
separating  it  from  its  parent  tree.  Miller. 


lN-ARCH'|NO,  n.  A  method  of  grafting  without 
separating  the  scion  from  the  parent  tree ; 
grafting  by  approach.  —  See  I.nauch.       Miller. 

l\-AR-'rIc'li-LATK,  a.     [L.  inttrticuUUua ;  It.  in- 

articulato ;  Sp.  inartictiutdi).] 

1.  Not  articuliite  ;  not  uttered  with  articula- 
tion like  that  of  the  syllables  of  human  hjicccIi  ; 
not  clear  and  distinct  in   utterance  ;  indistinct. 

2.  (/Coul.)  Not  jointed;  inarticulatcd. 

iN-AR-TlC'l^i-LAT-gD,  a.  (Zo.l.)  Not  articu- 
lated ;  not  jointed  ;  inarticulate.  Maunder. 

IN-AR-Tlc'y-LATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  inarticulate 
manner ;  —  iiidislinc'tly.  Hammond. 

lN-AR-Tlc'V-LATE-Ne8S,n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing inarticulate  ;  —  indistinctness. 

IN-AR-TIc-V-LA'TFQN,  n.  fL.  in,  priv.,  and  ar- 
ticulatio,  the  putting  fortti  of  new  joints  or 
nodes  ;  Sp.  inarticuUicion.]  Want  of  articula- 
tion ;  confusion  of  sounds  ;  want  of  clearness  or 
distinctness  in  pronouncing. 

The  oraulea  meant  to  be  obscurci  but  then  it  woi  by  the 
ambiguity  <if  tliv  exprv«aioD,  and  not  by  tlie  inarlirufalitm 
of  tlie  worda.  C'httterJieUl. 

lN-AK-T|-Fl"CrAL  (In-ar-tf-ntsh'?]),  a.  [It.  t«- 
artijiciale.] 

1.  Not  artificial ;  natural ;  not  made  by  art ; 
made  without  skill  ;  ill-contrived ;  clumsy ; 
plain  ;  rude. 

2.  Artless  ;  without  art ;  ingenuous  ;  simple- 
minded.     "  Inartificial  simplicity."      Coventry. 

3.  Contrary  to  art.  Decay  of  Piety. 

lN-AR-Tl-Fl"crAL-I-Y  (-ftsh'?!-]?),  ad.  Without 
art ;  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art. 

IN-AR-T|-FI"CIAL-NESS  {In-ar-teftsh'sl-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  inartificial.  Scott. 

IN-A§-MUCH',  «<?.  Seeing;  seeing  that;  since; 
—  followed  by  a«.  Dr.  DeuUry. 

IN-AT-TEN'TIQN,  n.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  attentio, 
attention ;  It.  inattenzione ;  Fr.  inattention.] 
Want  of  attention  ;  absence  of  mind  ;  neglect; 
heedlessness ;  inadvertence. 

Pcr»on»  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  reproof*  of  the  min- 
istry, or  hear  witli  sucli  inattention  or  contempt  as  renders 
tlieni  of  little  tflecL  Itogen. 

Syn.  — See  Inadvertence,  Negligence. 

TN-AT-TEN'TJVE,  a.  [Fr.  inattentif.]  Not  at- 
tentive ;  inadvertent ;  thoughtless  ;  heedless  ; 
careless  ;  negligent ;  remiss  ;  regardless.  "  An 
unsteady  and  inattentive  habit.  Watts. 

Syn.  — Seo  Absent,  Negligent. 

tN-AT-TEN'TJVE-LY,  ad.  Without  attention  ; 
heedlessly. 

IN-AT-TEN'T|VE-n£ss,m.  The  state  of  being  in- 
attentive ;  want  of  attention  ;  inattention. Pa/(?y. 

IN-Au-D!-b!l'1-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  inaudible.  Butler. 

TN-AU'D1-BLE,  a.  [L.  inavdihilis  ;  It.  inaudihile; 
Sp.  iiMudible.]  Not  audible ;  that  cannot  be 
heard. 

The  inaudible  and  noiieleaa  ibot  of  time.  Shak. 

IN-Au'DI-BLE-N£ss,  n.    Inaudibility.  Dr.  Allen. 

IN-AU'GU-RAL,  a.  [Sp.  ^  Fr.  inaugural.]  Re- 
lating to  inauguration.  Blair. 

IN-AU'GU-RATE,  V.  a.  [L.  inaugitro,  inaugura- 
tus  ;  in  and  avgurium,  augury  ;  It.  inmigurare ; 
Sp.  inau'jurar;   Fr.    inaugurer.]     [i.  iNAi'Of- 

RATEn;  pp.  INAI'OIRATIXO,  IS AfOlRATEI).] 

1.  To  introduce  into  an  office  with  certain 
ceremonies  ;  to  invest  with  a  new  office  by  sol- 
emn rites  ;  to  institute  ;  to  consecrate  ;  to  install. 

He  had  taken  with  him  Alfred,  hia  youngest  son,  to  be 

there  inauiiuraterl.  Milton. 

We  will  anoint  and  inaugwrate  him.  Milton. 

2.  +To  begin  with  good  omens.  Wotton. 

3.  To  exhibit  publicly  for  the  first  time,  with 
certain  ceremonies;  as,  "To  inaugurate  a 
statue." 

IN-AU'GU-RATE,  a.  Invested  with  office.  Drayton. 

IN-AU-GU-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  inauguratio,  a  begin- 
ning; it.  inaugurazione  ;  Sp.inauguracion;  Fr. 
inattynration.] 

1.  The  act  of  inaugurating  ;  an  investing  with 
a  new  office  by  solemn  rites;  installation;  in- 
vestiture. "  At  his  regal  i/wMi/Mrrt^ion."  Broime. 

t^  It  [inauguration]  is  now  used  in  a  sense  nearly 


•ynanymoim  with  tbe  ctinMN-ration  uf  a  preUte,  or  tiM 
curuiiniiuii  ufa  kinx  or  viiiiwrur.    Brandt. 

2.  The  act  of  exhiVnting  publicly  for  the  first 
time,  with  certain  ceremouicii ;  iu,  "The  intiu- 
guration  of  a  statue." 

IN-AU'GV-RA-TQR,  n.    One  who  inauguratca. 

IN-Au'Or-RA-TQ-RY,  a.  [Sp.  inaumtralorio.] 
Relating  to  iiiniiguration  ;  inauguraf.  "  Ittnu- 
guratory  gratulutiouH."  Johtuon. 

IN-AU'RATE,  F.  a.  [L.  inntiro,  inauratun;  in, 
upon,  and  auruin,  gold.]  To  gild  or  cover  «riih 
gold.  Wright. 

IN-AU'RATE,  a.  Noting  stria;  or  other  iniprcKMtl 
parts  having  a  metallic  splendor.  Maunder. 

|N-AU-RA'TI9N,  n.  The  act  of  gilding,  or  cor- 
ering  with  gold.  Arimthnot. 

tlN-Aus'P|-CATE,a.  [l,.inau*picatuM :  It.iwin- 
spicato.]   Inauspicious;  ill-omened.  SirG.Buck. 

lN-AU-8Pl"t;ior8  (In-aw-npUh'iu),  rt.  [iM,  priv., 
and  auspicious.]  Ul-omcncd ;  unlucky  ;  unfor* 
tunatc;  unfavorable;  unpropitious. 

The  atara  ftel  not  the  dlacsacs  their  inatajiiciou*  InflDPnra 
protlucu.  Jio^r. 

lN-Atr-8Pl"CroV8-LY  (In-iw-iipl«li'mul9),  ad.  In 
an  inauspicious  manner ;  with  ill  omens. 

lN-AU-8Pf"CIOV8-Nfc88  (ln-4w-»pli.|i'u»-n««),  n. 
The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  inauspicious ; 
misfortune.  Johnson. 

t  |\-B.\R^E',  v.  a.  To  go  into  a  bark  or  barge ; 
to  embark.  Drayton, 

tlN-BEAM'|NG,  n.  Ingress  of  a  beam  or  ray  of 
light ;  irradiation.  South. 

|N-BE'|NG,  n.  [in  and  being.]  Inherence ;  in, 
separableness.  Wattt 

IN-BIND',  r.  a.    To  enclose ;  to  hem  in. 

On  the  green  faanka  which  that  fair  alrram  itiUttmrl 
Fluwera  and  odora  aweetly  amiled  and  amcllcd.     Fairfaa. 

tiN'BLOWN,  a.     Blown  into.  Cudieorth. 

In'BOARD,  a.  Carried,  or  stowed,  within  the  hold 
of  a  ship.     "  An  inboard  cargo."  Wright. 

In'BOARD,  ad.  Within  the  hold  of  a  vessel.  Wright. 

In 'BORN,  a.     [in  and  bom.]     Implanted  by  na- 
ture ;   innate  ;    natural ;   inherent.     "  All  pas- 
sions being  inborn  with  us."  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Iniiebent. 

IN'-BREAK-|NG,  n.  [in  and  breaking.]  The  act 
of  breaking  in  ;  invasion.  Ec.  Rer. 

IN-DREATHE',  v.  a.  [in  and  bretithe.]  To  infuse 
by  breathing  ;  to  breathe  in.  Coleridge. 

IN-BREATHED'  (jn-hrethd'),  a.  Inspired;  infused 
by  inspiration.     "  Inbreathed  sense."      Milton. 

IN'BR£D,  a.     [in  and  bred.]     Produced  within; 
generated  within  ;  innate  ;  not  acquired  by  ef- 
fort or  by  habit ;   natural ;  inherent.     "  Inbred 
delight."   Jackson.     "  Inbred  worth."    Dryden. 
Syn.  — See  Inherent. 

IN-BREED',  r.  a.  [i.  INBRED  ;  pp.  ixbreedixo, 
IXHHEI).]     To  produce  ;  to  raise  ;  to  cherish. 

To  inbretil  in  u*  tbia  gcneroua  and  Chriatianly  revrrrnre 
one  of  another.  Milton. 


|N-BURN'|NG,  a.    Burning  within. 


Spenser. 


IJ^'CJ,  n. ;  pi.  Yy'C49.  A  name  given  bv  the  In- 
dians of  ancient  Peru  to  their  kings  and  princes 
of  the  blood  ;  — written  also  ynca. 

The  blood  royal  of  the  mcfu  it  preaerved,  or  believed  to  be 
oo,  among  the  liidiana  of  the  preavnt  day.  HramJt. 

IN'BURST,  n.     A  bursting  within.  Ec.  Rev. 

IN-CA^E',  r.  a.  [in  and  cage.]  [«.  INCAOBD; 
}jp.  ixcAOiNO,  iNCAGEn.l  To  shilt  up ;  to  con- 
fine, as  in  a  cage  ;  to  enclose  ;  to  encage.  Skak. 

IN-CA^E'MpNT,  n.  Confinement  in  a  cage,  or  in 
any  narrow  space,     [r.]  SiuUon. 

IN-CAL'CU-LA-BLE,  rt.  [It.  inealrolahile  ;  Sp.  ^ 
Fr.  incaictihible.]  That  cannot  be  calculated ; 
beyond  calculation;  not  to  be  reckoned;  innu- 
merable.   "  His  loss  is  incalculable."  Todd. 

1N-cAl'CV-I'A-BI.E-N£ss,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  incalculable.  Wnght. 

IN-cAL'CV-LA-BLY,  ad.    Beyond  calculation. 
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fN-CA-LfiS  CfNCE,      /  ,j,     |^L,  incahsco,  incales- 
iJV-CA-LES  CJfN-CY,    Scctis;     It.    incalescenza.l 
The  state  of  growing  warm ;  warmth  ;   incipi- 
ent heat ;  calefaction'".  Broicne. 

fN-CA-LES'C^NT,  a.  Growing  warm  or  hot.  Boyle. 

|N-CAM-p-RA'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  in,  in,  and 
camera,  a  chamber.]  The  union  of  some  land, 
right,   or    revenue,   to    the   dominions   of   the 


pope. 


Crahb. 


iN-CAN-DES'cpNCE,  n.  [L.  incandesco,  iiican- 
des'cens,  to  become  warm  ;  in,  used  intensively, 
and  candesco ;  candeo,  caneo,  to  be  white ;  ca- 
nus,  white ;  It.  incandescenza ;  Fr.  incandes- 
cence.^ {C/tem.)  A  white  heat;  the  glowing 
whiteness  of  intensely  heated  bodies.     Turner. 

IN-CAN-DES'C^NT,  rt.  [It.  incandescente ;  Fr. 
incandescent.]  White  with  heat ;  glowing  with 
a  white  heat ;  having  a  more  intense  degree  of 
heat  than  red  heat.  Clarke. 

In-cA'NOUS,  o.  [L.  incanus,  quite  hoary.]  {Bot.) 
Hoary  with  pubescence.  Gray. 

fN-CAN-TA'TION,  n.  [1,.  incantatio  ;  incanto,to 
chant  a  magic  formula  ;  in,  intensive,  and  canto, 
to  sing ;  It.  incantazione ;  Sp.  cncantacion  ;  Fr. 
incantation.']  A  form  of  words  pronounced  or 
sung  in  connection  with  certain  ceremonies,  for 
the  purpose  of  enchantment ;  conjuration  ;  ma- 
gical songs,  charms,  spells,  or  ceremonies,  as 
of  witchcraft. 

The  incantation  backward  she  repeats, 

Inverts  her  rod,  and  what  she  dia  defeats.  Oarth. 

IN-CAN'TA-TO-RY,  a.  [It.  incantatono.]  Re- 
lating to  incantation ;  enchanting ;  magical. 
"  Iiicantatory  impostors."  Browne. 

tlN-cANT'lNG,  p.  a.  Enchanting;  delightful. 
"  Incanting  voices."  Sir  T.  Iierbert. 

}N-CAN'TON,  t'.  a.  [in  and  canton.]  To  unite 
to,  or  into,  a  canton.  Addison. 

L\-CA-PA-BIL'1-TY,  n.     The   state  or  quality  of 

being  incapable  ;"want  of  capability  ;  incapacity. 

You  have  nothing  to  urge  but  a  kind  of  incapability  in 

yourself  to  the  service.  Suckling. 

In-CA'PA-BLE,  a.    [L.  incapabilis  ;  Fr.  incapable.] 

1.  Unable  to  hold  or  contain ;  wanting  room 
or  capacity  ;  not  capable  ;  —  with  of. 

Meanwhile  enjoy 
Your  fill  what  happiness  this  happy  state 
Can  comprehend,  incapaile  of  more.  Milton. 

2.  Wanting  power  or  ability  to  understand, 
comprehend,  or  learn  ;  indocile. 

3.  Not  able  to  admit ;  not  susceptible. 

Since  how  we  find  this  our  empyreal  form 

Iiicapalile  of  mortal  iiy  ury.  Milton. 

4.  Unable  to  take  care  ;  unequal  to  the  man- 
agement ;  not  capable  of  the  conduct. 

Is  not  your  father  grown  inr.apaUe 

Uf  reaijonablc  affairs  V    Is  he  not  stupid 

With  age?  SAot. 

6.  Morally  unable  or  indisposed. 

In  conversation,  it  is  usual  to  say  a  man  is  incapable  of 
folsehood,  or  incapabte  of  generosity.  Johnson. 

6.  t  Unconscious  ;  insensible. 

She  chanted  snatches  of  o  d  tunes. 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress.  Shah. 

7.  (Law.)  Disqualified  or  unqualified  ;  inca- 
pacitated ;  laboring  under  a  legal  disability. 

Their  lands  are  almost  entirely  taken  from  them,  and  they 
arc  rendered  incapaiile  of  purchasing  any  more.  S(vijt. 

Syn.  —  Incapable  is  a  more  comprehensive  term 
than  instifficieiU  or  incompetent.  A  person  may  be  said 
to  be  incapable  of  acting  or  doing  any  thing,  and  in- 
sufficient or  incompetent  to  parfurm  a  particular  task. 
Unable  to  assist ;  unfit  for  the  purpose  ;  disqualified  or 
insufficient  for  the  undertaking  ;  incompetent  to  judge ; 
an  inadequate  reward. 

IN-CA'PA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
incapable;  inability;  incapability.  Clarke. 

In-CA'PA-BLY,  ad.     In  an  incapable  manner. 

lN-CA-PA'C£OliS(In-k9i-pa'shus),  a.  [m.priv.,  and 
capaciotts.]  Not  capacious  ;  wanting  capacity  ; 
narrow ;  of  small  content. 

Souls  that  ar«  made  little  and  fncapaciowi  cannot  enlarge 
their  thoughts  to  take  in  any  great  compass  of  times  or 
tnings.  Burnet. 

iN-CA-PA'CIOUS-NfiSS,  n.  Want  of  capacity  ; 
incapacity  ;  narrowness.  Johnson. 

tN-CA-PAg'l-TATE,  V.  a.     \in,  priv.,  and  capaci- 


tate.]     {i.  INCAPACITATED  ;  pp.   INCAPACITAT- 
ING,   INCAPACITATED.] 

1.  To  render  incapable ;  to  disable.        Locke. 

2.  To  render  physically  unfit ;  to  disqualify. 

Monstrosity  could  not  incapacitate  from  marriage.  Arbulhnot. 

3.  {Law.)  To  deprive  of  some  necessary  le- 
gal qualification ;  to  disqualify. 

IN-CA-PAc-1-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  incapaci- 
tating; disqualification.  Bur/ce. 

IN-CA-pAc'j-TY,  n.  \lt.  incapacity;  Sp.  mcopa- 
cid'ad ;  Fr.  incapacitii.] 

1.  Want  of  capacity  ;  want  of  power  or  abili- 
ty ;  inability  ;  incapability  ;  incompetency. 

The  inactivity  of  the  soul  is  its  incapacity  to  be  moved 
with  any  thing  common.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  {Law.)  The  want  of  a  quality  legally  to  do, 
give,  transmit,  or  receive  something.     Bouvier. 

IN-CAR'CpR-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  iti,  intensive,  and 
carcero,  to  imprison  ;  in,  in,  and  career,  a  pris- 
on ;  It.  incarcerare ;  Fr.  encarciirer.]  [i.  in- 
carcerated ;  pp.  INCARCERATING,  INCAR- 
CERATED.] 

1.  To  put  in  a  dungeon  or  prison  ;  to  imprison. 

2.  To  confine  ;  to  shut  up  ;  to  enclose. 

Contagion  may  be  propagated  by  bodies  that  easily  incar- 
cerate the  infected  air,  as  woollen  clothes.  Harvey. 

JN-CAR'cpR-ATE,  a.  [It.  incarcerato.]  Impris- 
oned ;  incarcerated.  More. 

JN-C.\R'C5;R-AT-ED,p.  a.  1.  Imprisoned ;  shut  up. 
2.  (Med.)  Noting  a  kind  of  hernia  in  which 
the  constriction  cannot  be  reduced  with  facility  ; 
—  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  stran- 
gulated. D'unjUson. 

IN-CAR-C^R-A'TION,  n.     [It.  incarcerazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  incarcerating ;  imprisonment ; 
confinement. 

A  state  of  incarceration  for  former  delinqnencies.   Glanville. 

2.  (Surg.)  A  term  applied  to  a  hernia  when 
the  constriction  about  the  hernial  sac  or  else- 
where cannot  be  reduced  with  facility :  —  some- 
times also  used  in  the  same  sense  as  strangula- 
tion. Dunglison. 

JN-CARN',  V.  a.  [L.  incarno  ;  Sp.  encarnar.]  To 
cover  with  flesh  ;  to  incarnate,    [r.]    Wisetnati. 

JN-CARN',  V.  n.    To  breed  flesh,    [r.]    Wiseman. 

t  IN-CAR'NA-DINE,  a.  [It.  incarnatino  ;  Fr.  m- 
camadin.']    Of  a  red  color.  Lovelace. 

t  IN-CAR'NA-DINE,  V.  a.     To  dye  red.  Shak. 

JN-C AR'NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  incarno,  incarnatus  ;  in, 
in,  and  caro,  carnis,  flesh ;  It.  incarnare ;  Sp.  en- 
carnar;  Fr.  incarner.]      [i.  incarnated  ;  pp. 

INCARNATING,    INCARNATED.]      To  clothe   with 

flesh  ;  to  embody  with  flesh. 

I,  who  erst  contended 
■With  gods  to  sit  the  highest,  am  now  constrained 
Into  a  beast,  and  mix  witli  bestial  slime. 
This  essence  to  incarnate  and  im  brute.  Milton. 

IN-CAR'NATE,  a.  [It.  incarnato  ;  Sp.  encarnado ; 
Fr.  incai'iiat.] 

1.  Clothed  with  flesh ;  embodied  in  flesh. 
"  The  incarnate  Son  of  God."  Sanderson. 

2.  t  Having  the  color  of  flesh.  Holland. 

YN-CAR-NA'TION,  n.  [It.  incarnazione ;  Sp.  ew- 
carnacion;  ¥r.  incarnation.] 

1.  The  act  of  incarnating  or  of  assuming  body 
or  flesh  ;  the  assumption  of  a  human  body  and 
human  nature  ;  state  of  being  incarnate. 

The  end  of  Christ's  incarnation  was,  that  he  might  draw 
up  into  his  own  experience  all  the  woes  and  temptitions  of 
humanity.  E.  II.  Sears. 

flfg-  "  A  word  in  common  use  among  theologians, 
to  express  the  union  of  the  Godhead  with  the  man- 
hood in  Jesus  Clirist."    Brande. 

2.  tThe  color  of  flesh.  Hist,  of  Pmn. 

3.  (Med.)  Granulation;  the  process  which 
takes  place  in  the  healing  of  ulcers.       Iloblyn. 

JN-CAR'NA-TIvE,  a.  [It.  incarnativo ;  Sp.  en- 
carnativo  ;  Fr.  incaniatif.]     Generating  flesh. 

JN-CAR'NA-tTvE,  n.  A  medicine  that  generates 
flesh.  "I  deterged  the  abscess,  and  incarned 
by  the  common  incamative."  Wiseman. 

IN-CASE',  e.  a.     [It.  incassare;  Sp.  eneajar.]     [i. 

INCASED  ;   pp.  INCASING,  INCASED.]      To    COver 

with  a  case,  or  as  with  a  case ;  to  enclose  ;  to 
in  wrap. 

Rich  plates  of  gold  the  folding  doors  incase.  Pope. 


JN-CASE'M^NT,  n.     The  act  of  incasing;  a  cov- 
ering. i)r.  Allen. 
IN-CASK',  V.  a.     To  put  into  a  cask.     Sherwood. 

IN-CAs'T^IL-LAT-gD   (in-feas'tel-at-ed),   a.      En- 
closed in  a  castle. 


JN-CAS'TELLED,  a.     Hoof-bound. 


Crabb. 


JN-CAT-e-NA'TION,  n.     The  act  of   linking  to- 
gether. "  The  incaten2tion  of  fleas."  Goldsmith. 
In-CAU'TIQN,  n.    Want  of  caution,    [r.]    Pope. 

iN-cAU'TIOyS  (tn-kaw'shus),  a.  [in,  priv.,  and 
caidious.]  Not  cautious  or  circumspect ;  not 
careful  or  heedful ;  unwary  ;  heedless. 

His  rhetorical  expressions  may  easily  captivate  the  tnctiu- 
tioiis  reader.  Aei7. 

!N-CAu'TIOUS-LY  (In-kavv'shus-le),  ad.  Unwa- 
rily; heedlessly."  Arbuthnot. 

IN-CAU'TIOUS-NESS  (in-kSLw'shus-nes),  n.  Want 
of  caution  ;  heedlessness.  Todd. 

IN'CA-VAT-5D,  a.  Made  hollow; — bent  round 
or  in.  Smart. 

IN-CA-VA'TION,  n.  Act  of  making  hollow  ;  ex- 
cavation :  —  a  hollow.  Wright. 

JN-CAVED'  (in-kavd'),  a.  Enclosed  or  shut  up  in 
a  cave  ;  encaverned.  Savage. 

|N-CAV'5RNED  (-ernd),a.  Enclosed  in  a  cavern 
or  cave;  incaved.  Diayto7i, 

IN-Cf.-LEB'RI-TY,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  celebrity.] 
Want  of  celebrity,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

t  IN-CEND',  V.  a.  [L.  incendo,  to  set  fire  to  ;  Fr. 
incendier.]     To  stir  up  ;  to  inflame.      Marston. 

II  jN-CEN'Dl-A-RI§M,  71.  The  act  of  an  incendia- 
ry ;  the  act  of  maliciously  and  wilfully  setting 
buildings  or  other  combustible  property  on  fire. 

II  IN-CEN'DI-A-RY  [in-s6n'de-5i-re,  P.  J.  Ja.  R.  C; 
in-sen'de-9-re  or  jn-sSn'je-^-re,  W. ;  jn-sen'dy^r-?, 
iS.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.],  a.  [L.  incendiarius ;  incendo, 
to  inflame ;  It.  <S|  Sp.  incendiario ;  Fr.  incendiaire.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  malicious  and  wilful  burn- 
ing of  buildings  or  other  combustible  property. 

2.  Inflammatory  ;  exciting ;  seditious.   Coxe. 

II  IN-CEN'DJ-A-RY,  n.  1.  One  who  maliciously 
sets  houses  or  other  buildings  on  fire. 

Among  the  ancients,  incendiaries  were  burnt.      Land.  Ency. 

2.  One  who   inflames   factions   or  promotes 
quarrels  ;  a  political  agitator  ;  an  exciter. 

Several  cities  of  Greece  drove  them  out  as  inceruliarien 
and  pests  of  commonweals.  Jientley. 

JN-CEN'Dl-OUS,  a.     Incendiary,     [r.]        Bacon. 

IN-CENSE'  (114^,  V.  a.  [i.  incensed;  pp.  in- 
censing, INCENSED.]  [L.  incendo,  incensus,  to 
burn.] 

1.  tTo  incite  ;  to  animate  ;  to  move.  Holland. 

2.  To  enkindle  or  inflame  with  anger ;  to  en- 
rage ;  to  provoke  ;  to  exasperate  ;  to  irritate. 

How  could  my  pious  son  thy  power  incewtei       Dryden. 
IN'CENSE,  or  IN-CENSE',  v.  a.     1.  To  burn. 

Virtue  is  like  precious  odors,  most  fragrant  when  they  are 
incensed  or  crushed.  Bacon. 

2.  To  perfume  with  incense.  Barrow. 

IN'CENSE,  n.  [L.  incendo,  incensus,  to  burn  ;  It. 
incenso;  Sp.  ^n«'e7^so;  Yi.encens.] 

1.  Perfume  exhaled  by  fire  in  worship ;   an 
honorary  offering.  Congreve. 

2.  A   fragrant   substance    used   for  making 
perfume  by  burning ;  frankincense. 

And  he  made  the  holy  anointing  oil,  and  the  pure  incense 
of  sweet  spices.  Exod.  xxxvii.  '3. 

IN'CENSE-BREATH'ING,  a.  Exhaling  incense. 
"  Incense-breathing  morn."  Gray. 

IN-CENSE'M^NT,  n.  Rage  ;  heat ;  fury,  [r.]  Shak. 

IN-CfiN'SlON  (jn-s6n'8hun),  n.  [L.  incetisio  ;  «M- 
cewrfo,  to  inflame  ;  It.  incensioi^e.]  The  act  of 
kindling:— the  state  of  being  on  fire,  [v..]  Bacon. 

IN-CEN'SIVE,  a.  That  incites  ;  that  tends  to  in- 
flame ;  inflammatory.  Barrow. 

IN-CEN'SOR,  n.  [L.]  A  kindler  of  anger ;  an 
inflamer.  Hayward. 

iN'CpN-SO-RY,  or  IN-CfiN'SO-RY  [In'sen-sur-e,  S. 
W.  J.  F.  Sm.;  ,n-s«n'so-re,Va.'i(.  C.  Wr.  Wb.], 
n.  A  vessel  in  which  incense  is  burnt  and  of- 
fered ;  a  censer.  Ainsworth. 
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INCENSURABLE 


g  iN-CfiiN'SVR-A-BLE  (Tn-nSn'sliyr-s-bl),  a.  [in, 
priv.,  and  cetuiurable.]  Not  censurable  ;  uncen- 
surablc.     [u.]  Dtotg/U. 

||I\-c£N'8VR-A-BLV,  arf.  So  as  not  to  be  cen- 
sured,    [k.]   '         "  SUelky. 

;N-CfiN"r|VE,  a.  [L.  iiiccntivus  ;  It.  4f  Sp.  incen- 
ticu]     That  incites  ;  inciting ;  encouraging. 

Part  the  inctntii-e  reed  provide.  Milton. 

JN-CfcN'TlVE,  n.  1.  f  That  which  kindles  or  in- 
flames. K.  Charles. 
2.  That  which  provokes  or  incites ;  incite- 
ment ;  impulse ;  inducement ;  motive  ;  encour- 
agement ;  spur.  "  The  incentives  of  place,  prof- 
it, and  preferment."  Addison. 

|N-CfcN"r|VE-LY,  ad.  Incitingly  ;  encourag- 
ingly. '  Wriyht. 

lN-CftP'TIQ\,  n.  [L.  inceptio  \  incipio,to  begin  ; 
in,  in.and  ca;9to,  to  take.]  A  begmning;  com- 
mencement. Bacon. 

IN-CEP'T|VE,  a.    [L.  inceptirus.'] 

1.  Noting  the  beginning  of  an  action.  "  An 
inceptive  .  .  .  proposition."  Locke. 

2.  {Math.)  Noting  quantities  capable  of  pro- 
ducing magnitudes  higher  than  their  own  ;  as, 
"  A  point  is  inceptive  of  a  line  "  ;  "A  line  is 
inceptive  of  a  surface."  Brande. 

lN-CfiP'T|VE,  n.    That  which  begins.  Watts. 

|N-CftP'T|VE-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  noting  begin- 
ning. '  Chirke. 

IN-CfiP'TOR,  n.     [L.]     1.  A  beginner ;  one  who 

is  in  his  rudiments.  Johnson. 

2.  A  person  who  is  on  the  point  of  taking  the 

degree  of  A.M.  at  an  English  university.  IVarton. 

IN-Cg-RA'TIOM,  n.  [L.  incero,  inceratus,  to  cover 
with  wax  ;  cera,  wax.]  Act  of  covering  with  wax. 

|N-CfeR'A-TlVE,  a.  Cleaving  like  wax.  Cotgrave. 

tlN-CER'TAjN,  n.     Uncertain.  Sliak. 

tiN-CER'TAIN-LY  (Tn-s6r'tin-le),  ad.  Uncertain- 
ly ;  not  certainly.  lluloct. 

+  IN-CER'TAIN-TY,  n.     Uncertainty.  Shak. 

IN-CER'TI-TUDE,  n.  [Fr.]  Uncertainty  ;  want 
of  certainty  ;  doubtfulness.  Locke.     Burke. 

tlX-CfiS'SA-BLE,  rt.  [L.incessabilis.^  Unceasing; 
continual ;  unintcrmitted ;  incessant.    Shelton. 

iN-cfiS'SAN-CY,  n.  [It.  i7icessanza.']  The  quali- 
ty of  being  incessant.  Smart. 

IN-CES'SANT,  a.  [It.  incessante ;  Sp.  incesante ; 
Fr.  incestiant.]  Unceasing  ;  unintcrmitted ;  un- 
remitting ;  uninterrupted ;  perpetual ;  continu- 
al.    "  Incessant  weeping."  Shak. 

And  now  four  days  the  gun  hod  »^en  our  woe«. 

Four  nights  the  inixin  beheld  the  tncei<«an<  tire.         Dryiien. 

Syn.  — See  CoiyxiNUAL. 

iN-Cfis'SANT,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
incessant.  Scott. 

iN-cfis'SANT-LY,  ad.  Without  intermission  ; 
continually ;  perpetually  ;  always.  Milton. 

iN-CfiS'SANT-NftsS,  n.  The  state  of  being  inces- 
sant or  continual.  Scott. 

t  In-CES'SIQN,  n.  [L.  incessus.l  Walking.5roM;n«. 

fN'c£ST,  n.  [L.  incestum  ;  in,  priv.,  and  castus, 
chaste;  It.  if  Sp.  incesto;  Fr.  tnceste.'\  {Lato.) 
Sexual  intercourse  between  persons  who,  by 
reason  of  consanguinity  or  affinity,  cannot  law- 
fully be  united.  Burrill. 
Spiritual  incest,  aexni\  intercourse  between  two  per- 
sons wlio  have  a  spirituni  alliance  hy  means  of  bap- 
tism or  contirmation  :  —  also  the  crime  of  a  vicar,  or 
other  beneficiary,  who  holds  two  benefices,  one  of 
which  depends  upon  the  collation  of  the  other.  Buck. 

IN-CfiST'U-oOs  (in-sSst'yv-Ks),  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  in- 
cestttoso ;  Fr.  inee.ituetcx.] 

1.  Guilty  of  incest ;  guilty  of  unnatural  or  im- 
pious cohabitation. 

An  ineettuoiu  Herod  ducourslng  of  chastity.  South. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  involving,  incest. 

love  not  adultcrouf  or  incestuous.  ff^arhurton. 

IN-cesT'V-oCs-LV,  ad.  In  an  incestuous  fan- 
ner. '  Dryden. 

lN-c£8T'V-OU8-NfiS8,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  incestuous.  Bp.  Hall. 
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Inch,  n.     [A.  S.  ince,  inch,  a  twelfth  part.  —  Or. 
ovyxla ;  L.  uncia.l 

1.  A  measure  of  length  supposed  equal  to 
three  grains  of  barley  laid  end  to  end ;  the 
twelfth  part  of  a.  foot. 

2.  A  small  quantity  or  degree. 

They  '11  give  him  death  by  inches.  Shak. 

Give  not  an  inch  of  ground.  Drunton. 

3.  A  nice  point  or  moment  of  time. 

Ueldmiic,  I  think  we  watched  you  at  an  inch.         Shak. 

4.  [L.  insula. —  Ir.  innshe;  Gaelic  inis. — 
Corn,  ennis.]   An  island.    [Scotland.]  Jamieaon. 

Till  he  diiburwd  at  St.  Colmea'  inch 

Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use.  Shak. 

The  blackened  wnve  is  edged  with  white; 
To  inch  and  rock  the  s«-u-inews  Hy.  W.  Scott. 

teg-  Often  u.sod  ns  a  prefix  to  small  Scottish  islands, 
as  /ncA-kuith,  Inch  garvie. 

Inch,  v.  a.  l.  To  drive  by  inches,  or  very  gradually. 

Valiant,  they  say.  but  very  popular; 

lie  gets  too  mr  into  tlie  soldier  a  graces. 

And  inches  out  my  master.  Dryden. 

2.  To  deal  otit  by  inches  or  in  a  small  quan- 
tity ;  to  give  sparingly.  Ainstcorth. 

Inch,  v.  n.      To   advance   or  retire   a  little  at  a 
time  ;  to  move  slowly  and  with  hesitation. 


Now  Turnus  dmihts,  and  yet  disdains  to  yield. 
But  with  alow  iiaeea  incasurcs  back  the  field. 
And  inches  to  the  walls. 


Dryden. 


IN-CHAM'B5:r,  r.  a.  [Fr.  enchambrer.]  To  lodge 
in  a  chamber.     [r.J  '  Shencood. 

tlN-CHANQ!E-.A-BlL'j-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing unchangeable ;  uncliangeableness.  Kenrick. 

IN-chAnt',  v.  a.    See  Enchant. 

t  IN-CHAr'I-T.A-BLE,  a.    Uncharitable.       Shak. 

tiN-CHAR'l-TY,  n.    Want  of  charity.      Warner. 

JN-CHASE',  V.  a.     See  Exciia.se, 

IN-CHAs'TI-TY,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  chastity.'] 
Want  of  chastity  ;  unchastity.  Milton. 

Inched  (Incht),  a.  Containing  inches.  "  Over 
fouT-inc/ied  bridges."  Shak. 

IN-CH£sT',  v.  a.  [in  and  chest.}  To  put  into  a 
case  or  chest.  Sherwood. 

IncH'I-pIn,  m.  The  sweet-bread  of  a  deer;  — 
Avritten  also  inchjAn.  Ainstcorth. 

INCH'MEAL,  n.     A  piece  an  inch  long.         Shak. 

INCH'MEAL,  ad.  By  inchmeal  or  by  inches  ;  by 
little  and  little.  Shak.     C.  Lamb. 

In'jCHO-ATE  (tng'ko-at),  r.  a.  [L.  inchoo,  incho- 
atus ;  Sp.  incoar.]  [i.  inchoated  ;  pp.  incho- 
ating, INCHOATED.]    To  begin.    [k.J        More. 

In'jCHO-ATE  (Ing'ko-»t),  a.  Begun  ;  commenced. 
"  Inchoate  regeneration."  Bp.  Hall. 

In'CHO-ATE-LY,  ad.     In  an  incipient  degree. 

Whether  as  fully  just  by  thy  gracious  imputation,  or  as 
inchontety just  Bp.  Hall. 

IN-jCHO-A'TIQN,  n.  [Ij.  inchoatio.l  Inception; 
a  beginning ;  commencement. 

The  declaration  and  inchoation  of  a  war.  Bacon. 

II  IN-CHO'A-TIVE  [jn-ko'?-tIv,  S.  W.  P.  J.  Ja. 
Wr. ;  Ing'ko-a-tjv,  Sm.  7?.],  a.  [L.  inchoatirus  ; 
It.  Sf  Sp.  incoatiro ;  Fr.  inchoatif.]  Inceptive  ; 
noting  beginning ;  incipient.  Evelyn. 

II  IN-CHO'A-TlVE,  n.  That  which  begins ;  incep- 
tive ;  — beginning. 

Verbs  in  "sco"  should  not  be  called  inchoative*,  but  con- 
tinuativcs.  (j'dal. 


Verbs  called  inchoatives  or  inceptives. 

Inch'pIn,  n.    See  Inciiipin. 


Harris. 

B.  Jonson. 


Inch'-STCfp,  n.  Deal  plank  sawed  to  the 
thickness  of  an  inch.  Simmonds. 

IN-Clc'i;-RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  incicur,  not  tame.]  That 
cannot  be  tamed ;  untamable,     [r.]  F*erry. 

IN-CIDE',  V.  a.  [L.  ittcido  ;  in,  used  intensively, 
and  ctrdo,  to  strike  ;  It.  incidere ;  Fr.  inciser.'] 
(Med.)  To  cut  or  separate,  as  phlegm,  by  some 
arug ;  to  inci«e.  Arbuthnot. 

IN'CI-D6nCE,  n.  [L.  incido,  incidens;  in,  upon, 
and  cado,  to  fall ;  It.  incidenza  ;  Sp.  inridencia ; 
Fr.  incidence.']  (Physics.)  The  direction  in 
which  one  body  falls  upon  or  strikes  another. 

Angle  of  incidence,  the  angle  which  the  lino  of  inci- 
dence makes  with  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  or 


INCISE 

curved  surface  atnick  ;  alao,  u  formprfy  ased,  iIm 
angle  which  tlui  line  of  incidcnrv  niakea  with  lite  aiir. 
face,  if  plaiif,  or,  if  it  i«  rurvrd,  with  lU  tangent 
plane.  —  Iahi  of  incidence,  (lie  path  described  by  the 
incident  ray  of  light. 

iN'Cj-DfiN-CY,  II.     1.  Incidence,     [r.]      Norrii. 
2.  t  Incident;  accident;  hap;  casualty. 
The  detrriiilnation  uf  Uieac  meaner  ineidtHer*.    Bp.  HaO. 

I.V'C'I-Dft.NT,  a.  [L.  iuciilo,  ituidena,  to  fall  upon; 
It.  is  Sp.  incidente  ;  Fr.  incident.] 

1.  Happening  accidentally  or  beside  the  main 
design  ;  occasional ;  fortuitous ;  casual.  "  In 
cident  occasions."  WoUmu 

2.  Happening  ;  apt  to  happen. 

The  disorder*  inciilmt  to  a  prosperous  state.  Blair, 

3.  Belonging  ;  pertaining  ;  relating. 

It  behooveth  the  dancers  ...  to  know  all  qualities  htridrut 
to  a  man,  and  alao  all  qualities  tu  a  woiiuu  likrwiar  apper- 
t«lning.  Sir  T.  tlyol. 

4.  {Optics.)  Falling  upon;  as,  "An  incident 
ray  of  light." 

6.  (Laic.)  Depending  upon  another  thing  aa 
principal.  Burrill. 

Jin  incident  propantion,  (Logic.)  s  proposition  lub- 
ordinate  to  another,  and  introduced  by  the  pninoiina 
v>ho,  which,  vhosr,  vhom,  Slc.  ;  as,  *'  Bodies,  tehich  are 
transparent,  have  many  pores."  Ifattr. 

iN'Cf-DfiNT,  n.  1.  Something  happening  beside 
the  main  design  ;  casualty  ;  accitlent. 

Ills  wisdom  will  fall  into  it  as  an  incident  to  the  point  of 
lawfulness.  Bacon. 

2.  An  occurrence ;  an  event ;  circumstance. 

A  writer  of  lives  may  descend  with  propriety  to  minuta 
circumstances  and  familiar  inciileni:  lilair, 

3.  (Late.)  That  which  depends  upon  another 
thing  as  principal. 

To  every  estate  In  lands  the  law  has  annexed  rertain  pe- 
culiar incidents  which  iip|iertain  to  it  as  of  course  without 
being  expressly  enuinerat«L  /lurrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Accident,  CiRCUMSTAif ce,  Eve.it, 
Occasion. 

IN-C|-d£nT'AL,  a.  Issuing  beside  the  main  de- 
sign ;  not  premeditated  ;  incident ;  occasional ; 
casual ;  accidental ;  circumstantial. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  direct  and  pmper 
puriHMe  of  the  act  and  the  inciilental  effect  of  it.  Hard. 

Syn. —  See   Accidental,   Circumstantial, 

OCCASIONAL. 

IN-C|-d£nt'AL,  n.  An  incident ;  a  casualty.  Pope. 

IN-CI-D£nT'AI^LY,  ad.  In  an  incidental  man- 
ner ;  casually.     "  Atterittry. 

IN-CI-d£nt'.\L-n£ss,»i.  The  state  of  being  inci- 
dental. Aali. 

IN'CJ-d£nt-LY,  ad.     Incidentally,    [r.]    Bacon. 

IN-cIn'(;R-.\-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  reduced  to 
ashes,     [u.]  Browne. 

|N-CtN'5R-ATE,  r.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  cinis,  cineris, 
ashes;  Sp.  incinerar;  Fr.  incin^er.]  [i.  incin- 
erated ;    pp.    INCINERATING,   INCINERATED.] 

To  bum  to  ashes.  Bacon. 

t  lN-clN't;R-.\TE,  a.    Burnt  to  ashes.        Bacon. 

lN-ClN-F,R-A'TIQN,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  burn- 
ing to  ashes.  Skelton. 


IN-ClP'l-pNCE, 


}  mi 


Beginning ;    commence- 


|N-cIp'|-£nT,  o.  [L.  incipio,  incipiens,  to  begin  ; 
in,  upon,  and  capto,  to  seize;  It.  if  Sp.  incipienle.] 
Commencing  ;  beginning  ;  inceptive  ;  inchoa- 
tive.   "  Incipient  apoplexies."  Boyle. 

IN-ClP'l-gNT-LY,  ad.    In  an  incipient  manner. 

IN-CIR'CLE,  r.  o.    See  Encircle. 

jN-CIR'CLfT,  n.    See  Encirclet.  Sidney. 

I.V-Cl'R-ClM-SCRlP'TI-RLE,  a.  [It.  incircontcrit- 
tibile.]    Not  circumscriptiblc.     [r.]     Crantnet. 

lN-CIR'crM-SP£CT,  a.  Not  cireumapect;  not 
careful ;  careless.  Tyndale. 

iN-CIR-cr.M-SPfiC'TIQN,  n.  fill,  priv.,  and  cir- 
cttmspection.]  Want  of  circumspection  or  rau- 
tion ;  heedlessness.  Brtnene. 

|N-CI§E',  r.  a.     [L.  incido,  ineistts;  It.  incidere  i 
Fr.   inciser.]     [».  incised  ;  pp.  INCISING,  in- 
cised.] To  cut ;  to  engrave ;  to  carve  •  \o  incide. 
I  on  this  grave  thy  epitaph  imetse.  (brrw 
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|\-Cr§ED'  (-sizd'),  «•      !•  Cut ;  made  by  cutting. 

I  brought  the  inciiied  lips  together.  WUeman. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  leaves   irregular- 
ly, deeply,  and  sharply  cut.         Gray. 
IN-CI"§ION  (in-slzh'un,  93),  n.     [L.  in- 
cisio  ;  i'ncido,  incisiis,  to  cut  into 
incisione ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  incision.'] 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  with  a  sharp  instrument ; 
a  cut ;  a  gash. 

To  sever  by  incisioK  ...  a  sore,  the  gangrene  of  alimb.  Milton. 
With  nice  incinion  of  lier  guided  steel, 
She  ploughs  a  brazen  field;.  Cotcper. 

2.  Separation  or  removal  of  viscosities  by 
medicine.  "  A  scouring  off  or  incision  of  viscous 
humors."  Bacon. 

|N-crS{VE,  a.  [It.  <Sr  Sp.  incisivo  ;  Ft.  incisif.] 
Cutting;  dividing;  separating.  Evelyn. 

InciHve  teeth,  the  fore-teeth  ;  cutters  ;  incisors. 

IN-Cf 'SOR,  n.  [L.]  A  cutter ;  a  fore-tooth  that 
cuts  and  divides  the  food.  Berdmore. 

IN-CI'SO-RV,  a.  [It.  incisorio ;  Fr.  incisoire.] 
Having  th'e  quality  of  cutting.  Johnson. 

|N-Cl§'URE  (jn-sTzh'ur,93),  w.  [h.  incisura.]  A 
cut;  an  incision,     [u.] 

A  deep  i/(fiV.ure  up  into  the  head.  Derham. 

JN  Cl'T.ANT,  n.  [Fr.]  That  which  incites;  a 
stimulant ;  a  stimulus.  ^mart. 

fN-C|-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  incitatio;  It.  incitazione ; 
Sp.  incitacion ;  Fr.  incitation.'\  Incitement ; 
incentive ;  impulse  ;  incitant. 

The  strongest  and  noblest  incitation  to  honest  attempts. 

Tatler. 

jN-CITE',  V.  a.  [L.  incito ;  in,  upon,  and  cito,  to 
call ;  It.  incitare ;  Sp.  incitar ;  Fr.  inciter.]     [i. 

INCITED  ;     pp.    INCITING,    INCITED.]        To    Stir 

up ;  to  push  forward ;  to  animate  ;  to  spur  on  ; 
to  urge  on ;  to  excite  ;  to  provoke ;  to  stimu- 
late ;  to  rouse ;  to  encourage  ;  to  impel. 

No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite.  Shak. 

These  Mars  iiwitcs,  and  those  Minerva  fires.  Pope. 

Syn.  — See  Animate,  Excite. 

jN-CITE'MgNT,  n.  The  act  of  exciting,  or  that 
which  incites ;  excitement ;  encouragement ; 
motive  ;  incentive ;  impulse ;  a  spur. 

Indeed,  no  man  knows,  when  he  cuts  otf  the  incitements 
to  a  virtuous  ambition  and  the  just  rewards  of  public  service, 
what  infinite  mischief  he  may  do  bis  country  through  nil 
generations.  Bxirke. 

Syn. —  See  Excite. 

(N-CIT'gR,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  incites. 

t!N-ClV'jL,  a.  [L.  incivilis;  Fr.  incivil.]  Un- 
civil.—  See  Uncivil.  Shak. 

In-CI-VIL'J-TY,  n.  [L.  incivilitas ;  It.  indvilith ; 
Sp.  inciiilidad ;  Fr.  incivilitd.] 

1.  Want  of  civility  or  courtesy ;  uncourteous- 
ness  ;  discourtesy ;  ill-breeding  ;  uncourtliness  ; 
rudeness.  Tillotson. 

2.  An  act  of  discourtesy  or  rudeness  ;  —  in 
this  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

No  person  offered  me  the  least  incirility.  iMtllow. 

IN-Clv-IL-I-ZA'TION,  w.  An  uncivilized  state; 
barbarism.  Wright. 

tlN-CIV'jL-LY,  ad.    See  Uncivilly.         Shak. 

IN-CIV'I§M,  n.  [It.  incivismo  ;  Fr.  incivisme.] 
Hostility  to  the  state  or  government ;  want  of 
patriotism,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

tIN-CLA-MA'TION,  n.     Exclamation.    Bp.  Hall. 

|N-CLAsP',  v.  a. 
ing,  inclasped 
clasp.]     To  hold 

tN'CLA-VAT-gD,  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  claws,  a 
nail.]  Fixed  or  locked  in  ;  set ;  fast  fixed. 
"  These  [teeth]  are  more  firmly  inclavnted." 

Smith  on  Old  Age. 

In'CLE,  n.    See  Inkle.  Wright. 

fN-CLfiM'^N-Cy,  w.  [L.  inclementia ;  It.  inck- 
menza;  Sp.  inclemencia ;  Fr.  i7icleme7ice.'] 
Want  of  clemency  ;  severity  ;  rigor ;  harshness  ; 
roughness.  "  The  inclemencies  of  the  seasons." 
"  The  inclemencies  of  the  morning  air."    Pope. 

L\-CI.ftM'ENT,  a.  [h.  inclemens;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  in- 
clemente ;  Fr.  inclement.]  Void  of  clemency ; 
severe  ;  rigorous  ;  rough  ;  boisterous  ;  harsh. 

The  inclement  seasons,  rain,  ice,  hail,  and  snow.  Milton. 
Inclement  drought  the  hardening  soil  would  drain.     Beattie. 


\i.  ly 
>.)      li 

L  fast ; 


inclasped ;   pp.  inclasp- 

'in,  used  intensively,  and 

to  clasp.  Cudworth. 


iN-CLfiM'^NT-LV,  ad.  In  an  inclement  manner. 

JN-CLIN'A-BLE,  a.     [L.  incUnabilis.] 

1.  That  inclines ;  having  a  tendency  ;  prone. 
"  Inclinable  to  fall."  Bentleu. 

2.  Having  a  propension  of  will;  favorably 
disposed;  willing. 

People  are  not  always  inclinaitle  to  the  best.  Spenser. 

JN-CLIN'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
clinable! Brady. 

IN-CLJ-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  inclinatio  ;  It.  incliria- 
zione ;  Sp.  inclinacion  ;  Fr.  inclination.] 

1.  A  leaning,  bending,  or  deviation  towards 
another  object ;  as,  "An  inclinatioti  of  the  head." 

There  was  a  pleasant  arbor,  not  by  art, 

But  of  the  trees'  owu  inclination,  made.  Spenser. 

2.  Propension  of  mind ;  favorable  disposi- 
tion ;  predilection  ;  bias ;  bent ;  propensity. 

A  mere  inclination  to  a  thing  is  not  properly  a  willing  of 
that  tiling;  and  yet,  in  matters  of  duty,  men  frequently 
reckon  it  lor  such.  Sout/i. 

Inclination  is  a  form  or  degree  of  natural  desire.  It  is  sy- 
nonymous with  "propensity,"  or  with  the  "penchant"  of 
the  French.  Fleming. 

3.  Love ;  affection  ;  regard. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  in  things  so  intimately 
connected  witli  the  happiness  of  life  as  marriage  and  the 
choice  of  an  ciiinloyinent,  parents  have  any  right  to  force  the 
incliuationn  of  tneir  children.  Jleattie. 

4.  The  stooping  or  decanting  of  a  vessel. 

5.  {Math.  &  Physics.)  The  angle  made  by  two 
planes,  two  lines,  or  a  line  and  a  plane,  or  the 
angle  which  they  would  make,  if  they  were  suf- 
ficiently extended  ;  as,  "  The  inclination  of  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  equator  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  is  nearly  23°  28'." 

Inclination  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  the  angle  formed 
by  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  and  that  of  the  planet's 
orbit.  Ilution. 

Inclination  or  dip  of  the  mannetic  needle,  (Mao-.)  the 
angle  wliich  a  magnetic  needle,  situated  in  the  maj;- 
netic  meridian  and  free  to  play  in  a  vertical  plane, 
makes  with  a  horizontal  plane. 

Syn.  —  See  Affection,  Disposition,  Ten- 
dency. 

II  |N-CLiN'A-TO-Rl-LY,  ad.  With  inclination  ; 
obliquely.  Browne, 

II  IN-CLIN'A-TO-RY  [in-klin'?-tBr-e,  TF.  Ja.  Wr. ; 
jn-kll'nsi-tur-e,  N.  P.  K.  Sin.],  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  inclining ;  turning  or  bending  from 
a  right  line.  Browne. 

JN-CLINE',  V.  n.  [Gr.  iyK^.ivu)  (L.  incline,  to 
bend)  ;  It.  incUnarc  ;  Sp.inclinar;  Fr.  incliner.] 
[i.  inclined;  pp.  inclining,  inclined.] 

1.  To  make  an  acute  angle  with  a  vertical 
line  or  a  vertical  plane  ;  to  lean  ;  — to  tend  ob- 
liquely towards  a  given  direction  ;  as,  "  The 
tower  of  Pisa  inclines  from  a  vertical  direction 
towards  the  horizon  "  ;  "  Converging  lines  in- 
cline towards  each  other." 

2.  To  be  disposed  ;  to  tend  by  disposition ;  to 
feel  a  desire,  wish,  or  propension. 

Where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear 
Does  arbitrate  the  event,  my  nature  is 
That  I  incline  to  hope,  rather  than  fear.  Milton. 

JN-CLINE',  r.  a.  1.  To  give  a  tendency  or  di- 
rection towards. 

A  towering  structure  to  the  palace  joined; 

To  this  his  steps  the  thoughtful  prince  inclined.      Pope. 

2.  To  turn  or  dispose,  as  the  mind. 

I  find  they  are  inclined  to  do  so.  Shak. 

3.  To  bend  ;  to  incurvate  ;  to  bow. 

With  due  respect  my  body  I  inclined 

As  to  some  being  of  superior  kind.  Diyden. 

JN-CLINE',  n.  A  regular  ascent  or  descent,  as  in 
a  railroad;  an  inclined  plane.  Ec.  Rev. 

JN-CLINED'  (in-klind'),  p.  a.  1.  Having  inclina- 
tion ;  bent ;  directed  to  some  point. 

2.  Disposed  ;  moved  by  desire  ;  predisposed. 

3.  {Mech.  &  Physics.)  Noting  lines  or  planes 
when  they  make  an  acute  angle  with  one  another. 

4.  (Bot.)  Bent  out  of  the  perpendicular,  in  a 
curved  line,  the  convex  side  being  up.  Henshtc. 

Inclined  plane,  (.Mech.)  a  plane  making  an  acute 
angle  with  the  horizon  ;  a  sloping  plane  ;  one  of  the 
five  simple  mechanical  powers. 

|N-CIjIN'5F,  n.  One  who  inclines  :  —  an  inclined 
dial.  Diet,  of  Arts. 

{N-CLIN'ING,  p.  a.     1.     Leaning;  bending. 
2.  Having  inclination,  or  propension. 

iN-CLl-Nt'iM'p-TF.R,   n.     [L.  inclino,  to  incline, 


and  Gr.  nirpov,  a  measure.]  (Magnetism.)  An 
apparatus  for  determining  the  vertical  element 
of  the  magnetic  force.  Brande. 

IN-CLIP',  V.  a.  To  grasp  ;  to  enclose  ;  to  surround. 
Wliate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  incUps, 
Is  thine,  if  lliou  wilt  have  it.  Shak. 

IN-CLOIS'T^R,  V.  a.  To  shut  up  in  a  cloister;  to 
encloister ;  to  cloister.  Lovelace. 

JN-CLOSE',  V.  a.     [L.  includo,  inclusns  ;    Fr.  en- 

clos.]  [i.  INCLOSED  ;  pp.  INCLOSING,  INCLOSED.] 

To  environ  ;  to  encircle  ;  to  surround ;  to  in- 
clude ;  to  shut  in ;  to  circumscribe  ;  to  enclose. 
—  See  Enclose.  Sir  W.  Tempk. 

|N-CLO§'5R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  incloses ; 
encloser.  —  See  Encloseh.  Martin. 

IN-CL6§'URE  (in-kl6'zhur),  n.    1.  That  which  in- 
closes or  surrounds  ;  a  fence.  Hackhiyt. 
2.  The  space,  ground,  or  thing  inclosed ;  en- 
closure.—  See  Enclosure.  Burke. 

jN-CLoOd',  v.  a.  To  surround  as  with  a  cloud; 
to  darken ;  to  obscure,     [r.]  Shak. 

JN-CLUDE',  v.  a.  [L.  includo ;  in,  in,  and  claudo,  to 
shut;  It.  inchiudere;  Sp.  inchiir;  Fr.  cnc/orre.] 
[i.  included  ;  pp.  indluding,  included.] 

1.  To  enclose  ;  to  shut  in  ;  to  surround. 

The  shell  includes  a  pearl.  Johnson. 

2.  To  comprise  ;  to  comprehend  ;  to  contain  ; 
to  embrace. 

I  cannot  affirm  whether  it  [Flanders]  onlv  bordered  upon, 
of  the  vast  woods  of  Ardenne. 


or  included,  the  lower  parts 

Syn.  — See  Comprehend 


Sir  W.  Temple. 


JN-CLUD'eO,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  stamens,  &e., 
which  are  shorter  than  the  other  floral  envelopes, 
or  are  concealed  within  them  ;  enclosed.   Gray. 

IN-CLUD'JNG,  p.  a.  Enclosing  ;  comprising  ; 
taking  in. 

IJV-CLU'S.^,  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  includo,  inchtsus,  to 
shut  in.]  (Zol.)  A  tribe  of  shell-bearing,  aceph- 
alous niollusks,  including  the  teredo,  character- 
ized by  the  closed  state  of  the  mantle.  Brande. 

IN-CLU'§ION,  n.  [L.  inclusio  ;  It.  inclusione;  Sp. 
inclusion.]     The  act  of  including.  Temple. 

IN-CLU'SIVE,  a.  [It.  &;  Sp.  inclusivo  ;  Fr.  inclusif.] 

1.  Enclosing  ;  encircling ;  including. 

O,  would  that  the  inclusive  verge 

Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  mv  brow 

Were  red-hot  steel,  to  sear  me  to  the  brain.  Shah. 

2.  Comprehended  in  the  sum  or  numoer ;  as, 
" From  Wednesday  to  Saturday  inclusive"  — 
i.  e.  both  Wednesday  and  Saturday  being  taken 
into  the  number. 

IN-CLU'SIVE-LY,  ad.  The  thing  mentioned  be- 
■  llale. 


ing  included. 
IN-COACH',  V.  a. 
t  IN-CO-ACT', 
tlN-CO-ACT'5D, 


See  Encoach. 

.  a.      [L.  incoactus.] 
'  strained. 


Uncon- 
Coles. 

IN-CO-Ag'U-LA-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  incoagulable.]  Not 
coagulable;  incapable  of  concretion.       Bailey. 

IN-CO-A-LES'CpNCE,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  coaks- 
ccnce.']     Want  of  coalescence.  Walker. 

t  JN-COCT',  V.  a.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  coquo,  to 
cook.]  To  make  mdigestible.  "  Incoctcd  cru- 
dities." Bp.  Hall. 

IN-CO-ER'Cl-BLE,  a.    1.  That  cannot  be  coerced. 
2.  (Chcm.)  Noting  gases  that  cannot  be  lique- 
fied by  pressure,  or,  at  least,  by  any  degree  of 
it  hitherto  employed  for  that  purpose.     Daniel. 

IN-CO-5:^-IST'5NCE,  n.  [m  and  coexistence.] 
The  state  of  not  coexisting.  Locke. 

tN-c5G',  a.  &  ad.  [A  contraction  for  incognito.] 
Unknown.  —  See  Incognito.     [Colloquial.] 

But  if  vou  're  rough,  and  use  him  like  a  dog, 
Dcpeni  upon  it  he'll  remain  incog.  Addison 

IN-C^(?'I-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  incogitabilis.]  Not  to 
be  thoiight  of.     [r.]  Dean  King. 

iN-COQt'l-TANCE,    )  n.    [L.  inT.gitnntla.]    Want 

IN-C6^'I-TAj\-CY,  '  of  thought;    inconsiderate- 

ness ;  thoughtlessness.  Ferrand. 

IN-c6^'1-TAnt,  a.  [L.  incogitans.]  Thought- 
less; inconsiderate,     [r.]  Milton. 
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IN-c6q'|-TAnt-LY,  ad.  Without  consideration  ; 
thoiightlcKKly.       '  Knatc/ibuU, 

iN-rrjQf'i-TA-TiyE,  o.  Wanting  the  power  of 
thought;  unthinking.  Clarke. 

lN-t;oQ;-I-'''A-1'IV'|-TV,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
incogitiitive  ;  want  of  thought.  Wollanton. 

IN-COG'NI-TA,  M.  [L.  4r  It.]  A  female  unknown 
or  in  disguise.  Centlirre. 

^  IN-COg'N|-TANT,  a.     Ignorant.  Mather. 

lN-Cf)0'NI-T6,  a.  [L.  incognittis  \  It.,  Sp.,  Sk  Fr. 
vicognito.'l    Not  known  ;  unknown.  Taller. 

IN-COG'NI-TO,  ad.  In  a  state  of  concealment ; 
so  as  not  to  be  known.  Prior. 

IN-C<')G'N1-T6,  n.  Concealment;  state  of  con- 
cealment,    [r.]  I)r.  Arnold. 

In-c6g'N|-ZA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  recog- 
nized, known,  or  distinguished.  Craig. 

|N-c6g'NI-ZANCE,  n.    Unconsciousness. 

Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

IN-c6g'NI-ZANT,  a.     Not  cognizant.    Hamilton. 

i.N-CQG-NOS'C'l-BLE,  o.     Incognizable.       Craig. 

l.\-(X)-IIK'KeNCE,    )„.     {li.incoerenza;S\,.in- 

lN-('0-llE'Ut;N-CY,  )  co/ic;wwMa  ;  Fr.  incoh^- 
rencv.} 

1.  Want  of  cohesion  ;  looseness  of  material 
parts.     "  Incoherence  of  the  parts."  Boyle. 

2.  Want  of  connection  ;  want  of  dependence 
of  one  part  upon  another ;  incongruity  ;  incon- 
sequence ;  inconsistency. 

I  find  that  laying  tlie  intcrmodintc  idciu  nalced  in  tlicir 
due  order  sliowa  tlie  iiicohenHce  of  tlie  argumentations  bet- 
ter than  ayllogignia.  Icicle. 

Observe  the  incoherence  of  the  things  here  joined  together, 
making  "  a  view  extinguish  "  and  "  extinguish  seeda.    lilaii: 

J.\'-cp-HE'RpNT,  a.  [It.  incoerente ;  Sp.  incolie- 
reiUe ;  Fr.  incoh^reril.'\ 

1.  Wanting  cohesion  ;  loose ;  not  fixed  to  each 
other.  "  A  thousand  incoherent  pieces."    Swift. 

2.  Wanting  connection  ;  loose ;  inconsequen- 
tial ;  inconsistent ;  incongruous. 

This  historian  of  men  and  manners  goes  on  in  the  same 
rambling,  innoherent  manner.  Warburton. 

Syn.  —  See  Cursory,  Incongruous. 

iN-CQ-HE-RpN-TlF'lC,  a.  [Eng.  incoherent,  and 
L./oc/o.]     Causing  incoherence.         Coleridge. 

I\-CQ-HE'RpNT-LY,  ad.  In  an  incoherent 
manner ;  without  coherence.  Broome. 

iN-CQ-HE'RpNT-Nfiss,  n.    Incoherence.       Ash. 

1N-CQ-In'CI-DENCE,  n.  Want  of  coincidence  or 
agreement.  Wright. 

L\-CQ-Ii\'Cl-DfiNT,  a.  Not  coincident;  nota{?iee- 
ing ;  not  coinciding.  Wright. 

tiN-CQ-LU'MI-TY,  M.    [h.ineohtmitas.']   Safety; 

sound  condition.  Ilowell. 

t  IN-COM'BgR,  r.  a.    See  Encumher.       Barret. 

t  iN-COM-BfNE',  V.  n.  To  differ ;  not  to  agree. 
"  hicombining  dispositions."  Milton. 

i.\-CQM-BtJS-T|-BlL'[-TY,  n.  [It.  incombttstibl- 
litii ;  Sp.  incombustibilidad ;  Fr.  incombustibili- 
ty.] The  quality  of  being  incombustible ;  want 
of  combustibility. 

Amianthus  [remarkable]  fbr  ita  incombmtihOity.        Kobinson. 

l.\-COM-BUS'TI-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  con- 
sumed by  fire  ;  that  will  not  burn  ;  inconsumable. 

In  Eubcca's  isle 
A  wondrous  rock  is  found,  of  which  are  woven 
Vests  utconibuMUiU.  Dyer, 

IN-COM-bOs'TJ-BLE-NESS,  n.    Incombustibility. 

IN-COM-bOs'TI-BLY,  ad.  So  as  to  resist  com- 
bustion. "  WriglU. 

In 'c6me  (in'kUm),  n.  [m  and  com^.  —  Dan.  ind- 
komme.] 

L  t  A  coming  in ;  introduction ;  admission. 
■^  T^fff  **"  divine  illapses,  the  joys  and  incomes  of  the 
Holy  Ohort.  Olanrille. 

2.  Gain  derived  from  any  business  or  proper- 
ty ;  produce ;  profit ;  revenue. 


No  fields  af!<:<rd 
So  large  an  income  to  the  village  lord. 


DriKlen. 


lN'r6M-pR,   n.    One   who   comes  in  ;   one  who 
takes  possession  of  land  or  a  farm.  Farm.  Ency. 

In'c6me-TAx,  n.    A  tax  on  all  incomes. 

The  strongest  of  the  objections  to  an  income-tnr  la  the  In- 
viuisilorial  nature  of  the  investigation  Into  the  alTairs  of  all 
men,  which  is  neceaaary  to  secure  a  statement  of  their  mon- 
"y-  Political  Diet. 


lN'cftM-JNG,n.  Income  ;  revenue.  Frazer'iMag, 
I.N'c6m-|NG,  a.    Coming  in.  Burke. 

lN-r(')M'|-Ty,  n.    [»n,  priv.,  and  comtVy.l  Incivil- 
ity ;  want  of  comity,     [u.]  Maunder. 
Ij^  COM-MtJ^'DAM.    [L.]     (Z^ir.)     See  CoM- 

MKNDAM. 

I.\-<'9M-Mf:.\-sr-RA-BTL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  incom- 
menxura/iilit) ;  ,Sp.  inronm'enstirabii'dtid ;  Fr. 
incommcnsurahilitr.]  The  state  of  being  incom- 
mensurable; the  state  of  one  thing  with  respect 
to  another,  when  they  cannot  be  compared  by 
any  common  measure ;  incommensurablcness. 

lN-CO.M-MftN8'V-RA-BIiE  [Tn-kom-mfin'iihii-rj-lil, 
W.  P.  J.  F. ;  In-kiiin-iiien'ou-rV-bl,  S.  Ju.  Sm. 
/?.],  rt.  [It.  incommenaiirabile  ;  Sp.  inconmen- 
surab!e\tr.incommcnsiirahle.'\  (Math.)  Hav- 
ing no  common  measure  ;  not  commensurable. 
afS"  "  (Quantities  of  the  same  kind  are  incommrnsur 
rable  when  there  Ik  nn  quantity  of  the  Hninc  kind  no 
sniall  that  it  is  contained  in  lM)tli  an  exact  number  of 
times,  as  the  diagonal  and  side  of  a  square. "/)a.  4"  P. 

iN-CQM-MfiNS'U-RA-BLE,  n.  That  which  has  no 
common  measure.  P.  Cyc. 

Quantitiea  which  are  so  relate<l  that,  when  one  Is  caiKibIc  of 
being  represented  in  terms  of  a  certain  unit,  the  other  is  uot, 
are  called  iiicomineii»uraUc». 

IN-C0M-MENS'V-R.\-BLE-N£SS,  n.  State  of  be- 
ing incommensurable ;  incommensurability. 

L\-CQ.M-MEN'8'U-ra-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be 
measured. 

iN-CQM-MENS'y-RATE,  a.  [m,  priv.,  and  com- 
mensurate.'] 

1.  Having  no  common  measure;  incommens- 
urable :  —  disproportionate. 

He  who  stops  at  any  point  of  excellence  is  every  day  sink- 
ing in  estimation,  because  his  improvement  grows  continu- 
ally more  incoiionensurnle  to  his  life.  Rambler. 

2.  Not  of  equal  measure  or  extent ;  not  ade- 
quate. Wright. 

iN-COM-MfiNS'y-RATE-LY,  ad.  Not  in  eoual'  or 
due  measure  or  proportion.  Wright. 

iN-COM-MENS'y-RATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  incommensurate.  Ash. 

lN-COM-Mts'C|-BLE,  a.  [It.  incommiscibile.] 
That  cannot  be  mixed.  Smart. 

IN-CQM-MIxT'URE  (tn-kom-mlkst'yur),  «.  The 
state  of  being  unmixed.  Browne. 

tiN-CoM'MO-DATE,  v.  a.  To  incommode;  to 
hinder  ;  to  embarrass.  Bp.  Hall. 

+  In-COM-MO-DA'TIQN,  n.  Inconvenience.  Todd. 

iN-CQiM-MODE',  v.  a.  [L.  incommodo  ;  in,  priv., 
and  commodus,  convenient ;  It.  incomodure ;  Sp. 
incomodar ;  Fr.  incommoder.]  \i.  incommoded  ; 
pp  ixcoMMoniXG,  INCOMMODED.]  To  be  in- 
convenient to  ;  to  molest ;  to  disquiet ;  to  dis- 
turb ;  to  annoy  ;  to  embarrass  ;  to  discommode. 

_  When  Marcus  Aurclius  was  ot  war  with  the  Quadi,  A.  D. 
17-4,  and  in  the  utmost  distress  nnd  danger,  his  army  was  re- 
lieved by  a  plentiful  shower  of  rain,  together  with  hail,  thnr- 
der,  and  lightning,  which  so  xncommotled  hia  enemies  that 
the  elements  seemed  to  fight  for  him.  Jorlin. 

t  1N-CQ.M-M0DE'M?NT,  n.  Want  of  accommoda- 
tion. Cheyne. 

IllN-COM-Md'Df-OOs  [ln-koni-m6'd?-as,  P.  J.  Ja. 
C.  Wr. ;  Tn-koin-ni6'd>  us,  S.  E.  F.  K.  ;  In-kom- 
ni6'd?-Q8  or  Tn-koni-nio'j^-us,  If'.],  a.  [in,  priv., 
and  commodious.]  Not  commodious ;  incon- 
venient; unsuiting;  imfitting;  troublesome; 
annoying  ;  vexatious  ;  disadvantageous. 

I  may  safely  say.  that  all  the  ostentation  of  our  grandees  is 
just  like  a  train,  of  no  use  in  the  world,  but  horribly  cum- 
Dersomc  and  incomiiioiliou*.  Cotr/ier, 

II  Tx-COMMO'Dl-OUS-l.Y,  ad.  In  an  incommo- 
dious manner;  inconveniently.  Coicper. 

11  lN-COM-MO'n!-Ol  S-n6ss,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing incommodious  ;  inconvenience.         Burnet. 

tlN-C(?M-Mon'l-TY,  n.  [L.incommoditas;Tr. 
incommodit/'.]     Iiiconvenience.  Spenser. 

iN-COM-Mfj-NI-CA-BTL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of 
beinfj  incommunicable  ;  impartibility  ;  incom- 
municableness.  Hales. 

iN-cp.M-MU'Nl-CA-BLE,  a.  [L.  incommunica- 
bilis;  It.  incommunicabile;  Sp.  incomunirahle ; 
Fr.  incommunicable.]  That  cannot  be  commu- 
nicated or  imparted  ;  that  cannot  be  conferred, 
shared,  or  disclosed. 

The  incommunicable  attributef  of  the  Almighty.        Hurd. 


lN-C0M-Mf7'NI-CA-BI>E-.\fcss,  n.  Want  of  com* 
municability ;  iiicoiiiiuuiiicubility.  Mede 

lN-OQM-MU'N|-CA-BLV,  ad.  Without  comma, 
nication.  *  HakeiciU. 

tI.V-CQM-M0'Nl-cAT-5D,  a.  Not  communicat- 
ed ;  unconimunicatcd.  More. 

t  I.\-CQM-.Mf;'.\I-CAT-|NO,  a.  Not  communicat. 
ing;  not  having  intercourse.  Hale. 

IN-CQM-MO'N(-CA.tIve,  a.  Not  communica. 
tive  ;  not  disposed  to  communicate.  Smart 

lN-C9M-MU'NI-CA-TlVE-LY,  ad.  Not  communi. 
catively.  '  Wright. 

lN-C9M-.Mi;-TA-BlL'l-Ty,  n.  [L.  incommuta, 
bilitas  ;  It.  incommuta/nlith;  Sn.inconmutahili-. 
d<ul ;  Fr.  incommutabiUte.]  Ttie  stJitc  of  being 
unchangeable.  Trans,  fioethiut. 

IN-CQM-MU'TA-BLE,  a.  [It.  iticommutabile ;  Sp. 
inconmutable';  Fr.  incommutable.]  Not  coin- 
mutable;  unchangeable.  Bullokar. 

L\-CQM-PAcT',        )  g_    ^{„^  priv.,  and  compart] 

lN-CQ.M-PACT'gD,  )  Not  joined;    not  compact; 

loose ;  not  dense.  Boyle. 

lN-C6.M'PAR-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  incomparabilia;  It. 
imompurabih  ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  inconipniable.]  That 
cannot  be  compared ;  peerless  ;  matchless  ;  un- 
rivalled ;  unequalled  ;  transcendent.  '*  The  in- 
comparable Sir  Isaac  Newton."  Warburton. 

Her  words  do  show  her  wit  inronjiarable.  Shot. 

Vv'  "  Tills  is  ainong  aome  of  the  words  in  our  lan- 
fcuage,  whose  .accentuation  astonishes  foreigner*,  and 
sometimes  puzzles  natives.  What  can  be  ih"  reason, 
say  they,  that  comparable  and  tneomparable  have  not 
tlie  same  accent  as  the  verb  compare  1  "     Halker. 

See  Comparable. 

In-cCM'PA-RA-BLE-n688,  n.  The  state  of  being 
incomparable  ;  peerlcssness  ;  matchlessness. 

IN-c6M'PA-RA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  incomparable 
manner  ;  beyond  comparison.  Hooker. 

tiN-CQM-PARED',  a.     Uncorapared.         Spenser. 

t  IN-CQM-PAS'SION  (In-kom-pasli'un),  n.  fit.  in, 
compassione.]  Want  of  compassion.  Sauttaerson. 

IN-CQM-PAs'SIQN-ATE  (ln-kom-iA8h'iin-»t),  a. 
[in,  priv.,  and  compassionate.]  Not  compassion- 
ate ;  void  of  pity ;  void  of  tenderness.  Sherburne. 

IN-C0M-PAS'SF0N-.\TE-LY  (In-kom-|*«h'un-ft- 
If),  ad.    Without  pity  or  compassion.        Todd. 

lN-COM-PAs'SIQN-ATE-NES8(In-kom-pfaih'un-»t. 
nSs),  n.     Want  of  tenderness  or  pity.    Granger. 

IN-COM-PAT-I-BIl'I-TY,  «.  [It.  incompatibilith  , 
Sp.  incompatibilidad  ;  Fr.  incompatibilite.]  The 
state  or  the  quality  of  being  incompatible.  Eocke, 

In-COM-PAt'I-BLE,  a,  [It.  in«w»/>a<i6ife ;  Sp.% 
Fr.  incompatible.] 

1.  That  cannot  subsist,  or  be  possessed,  or  be 
made  to  accord,  with  something  else  ;  inconsisU 
eut ;  incongruous ;  unsuitable  ;  disagreeing. 

Arms,  through  the  vanity  and  brainlesa  n^ 
Of  those  that  tiear  tlu-m,  in  whatever  cause. 
Seem  most  atvarianre  with  all  moral  good. 
And  incoiiifialibU  with  serious  thought.  Catrjier. 

Provisions  rendering  offlces  inromiiatiiJr  are  to  be  found 
in  most  of  the  conatitutiona  of  the  states  and  In  avme  of  their 
hiw*.  Bumtrr. 

2.  (Chcm.)  Noting  substances  which  cannot 
coexist  in  the  same  solution  without  mutual  de- 
composition or  other  chemical  action  on  cack 
other. 

Syn.  — See  Incongruous. 

lN-CQ.M-PAT'|-BLE§i,  n.  pi.  (Chem.)  Salts  and 
other  substances  which  cannot  exist  together  in 
solution  without  mutual  decomposition  or  other 
chemical  action  on  each  other.  P.  Cyc. 

IN-CQM-PAT'|-BLE-N£sS,  m.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing incompatible ;  incompatibility.      Coleridge. 

IN-CQM-PAT'1-BLY,  ad.     Inconsistently.     Todd. 

IN-CQM-P£.N'SA-BLE,  a.  [in.  priv.,  and  compen- 
sable.]    Incapable  of  recompense.        Maunder. 

I.N-C6M'Pt:-TfiNCE,    U      [Juincompetenza;  Sp 
!N-C6.M'P5-T£.\-Cy,  '  iticompetencia;FT.iHeom- 
prtence,] 

1.  The  state  of  being  incompetent ;  want  of 
competence ;  inability ;  disqualification  ;  inca> 
pacity.  Boyk. 
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INCOMPETENT 

2.  ( Law.)  The  state  of  a  judge  who  cannot 
take  cognizance  of  a  dispute  brought  before 
him  ;  a  want  of  jurisdiction  :  —  want  of  ability 
in  a  witness  to  be  heard  as  such  on  the  trial  of 
a  cause.  Bouvier. 

iN-roM'pp-TENT,  a.  [L.  hicompetens;  It.  Sj  Sp. 
incompetctite  ;  Fr.  hicompHcnt.\ 

1.  Not  competent ;  inadequate ;  insufficient ; 
unfit ;  unsuitable  ;  incapable. 

Perhaps  laymen,  with  equal  advantages  of  parts  and 
knowledee,  are  not  the  most  incomjieteiU  judges  ot  sacred 
things.  Di-yden. 

2.  (Late.)  Unable  or  incapacitated ;  disqual- 
ified ;  incapable. 

Syn.— Soe  Incapable. 

!N-C0M'P5-TENT-LV,  ad.  In  an  incompetent 
manner  ;  inadequately  ;  unsuitably. 

IN-COM-PLETE',  a.  [L.  incompletus ;  It.  <Sf  Sp. 
incompleto ;  Fr.  incomplet.] 

1.  Not  complete;  not  perfect;  unfinished; 
imperfect ;  defective  ;  mutilated. 

The  measures  of  his  government  must  be  jointed  and  in- 
complete. Jilair. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  a  flower  which  wants  a  calyx 
or  corolla.  Gray. 

Incomplete  equation,  (Jiljrebra.)  an  equation  some  of 
whose  terms  are  wanting  ;  or  an  equation  in  wliicli 
tlie  co-efficient  of  some  one  or  more  of  llje  powerji  of 
tlie  unknown  quantity  is  equal  to  nothing.    Da.  tc  P. 

fN-COM-PLETE'LY,  ad.  In  an  incomplete  man- 
ner ;  imperfectly.  Burtiet. 

iN-COM-PLETE'NpSS,  n.  State  of  being  incom- 
plete ;  imperfection  ;  unfinished  state. 

IN-COM-PLE'TIOX,  n.  The  state  of  being  incom- 
plete or  unfinished.  Latham. 

IN-COM'PLEX,  a.  [L.  incomplextis ;  It.  incom- 
plesso  ;  Sp.  incomplejo ;  Fr.  incomplexe.']  Not 
complex ;  simple.  Barrow. 

In-COM-PLI'A-BLE,  a.  Not  compilable.  Dr.  Allen. 

IN-COM-PLI'ANCE,  n.  Want  of  compliance  ;  re- 
sistance ;  inobservance ;  non-compliance ;  re- 
fusal. Strype. 

IN-COM-PLI'ANT,  a.  Unyielding  to  request  or 
solicitation ;  not  disposed  to  comply.       Strype. 

)[N-CpM-PLi'ANT-LY,a<^.  Not  compliantly  ;  stub- 
bornly ;  unyieldingly. 

tlN-COM-PO§ED' (-pozd'),  rt.  Discomposed;  dis- 
turbed ;  disordered.  Milton. 

tlN-C0M-P6§'(;D-LY,  nd.     With  disquiet.  Scott. 

tlN-COM-POS'^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
discomposed ;  want  of  composure.  Scott. 

|[N-C0M-P6§'{TE  [in-kom-p6//jt,  Sm.  Ash,  Crahb, 
Maimder;  \n-'k'6m'^-zlt,Wr.  Wb.'\,a.  [tn,  priv., 
and  composite.'] 

1.  Not  composite;  uncompounded ;  unmixed; 
simple.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  I^Arith.)  Noting  numbers  that  cannot  be 
exactly  divided  by  any  other  number  except 
unity ;  prime.  Hutton. 

tlN-COM-P6s-S|-BlL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  not  possible  but  by  the  negation  or  de- 
struction of  something.  More. 

ttN-COM-POS'SJ-BLE,  a.  [m,  priv.,  com,  and /jo«- 
sible.]  Not  possible  together  ;  not  possible  but 
by  the  negation  of  something  else.   Bp.  Taylor. 

lN-C6M-PRe-HEN-Sl-BIL'l-TY,  n.  [It.  incom- 
prensibilitk ',  Sp.incomprensibilidad;  Yr.incom- 
prehensibilite.]  The  quality  of  being  incompre- 
hensible ;  inconceivableness.  South. 

IN-COM-PRP-HEN'SJ-BLE,  a.  [L.  incomprehen- 
sibilis  ;  It.  incomprensibile ;  Sp.  incomprensible ; 
Fr.  incomjrrehensible.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  comprehended,  conceived, 
or  understood ;  inconceivable. 

The  first  cause  was,  in  their  ideas,  a  God  whose  essence, 
indee<I,  was  incomprehewtible,  but  his  attributes,  as  well  moral 
as  natural,  discoverable  by  human  reason.  Warburton. 

2.  t  Not  to  be  contained  within  limits. 

Presence  every  where  is  the  sequel  of  an  infinite  and  tn- 
comprehensible  substance.  Hooker. 

IN-COM-PRP-HEi\'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  incomprehensible  ;  inconceivableness. 

IN-cOm-PRP-HEN'SI-BLY,  ad.     Inconceivably. 
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iN-c6M-PR5-HEN'SION,  n.  [It.  incomprensione.'] 
Want  of  comprehension.  Bacon. 

IN-c6m-PR^;-HEN'SIVE,  a.  [It.  incomprensivo.] 
Not  comprehensive ;  limited. 

A  most  incomprehensive  and  inaccurate  title.        Warton. 

IiV-COM-PRp-HEN'SIVE-NESS,   n.     The    quality 

of  being  incomprehensive.  Perry. 

iN-COM-PRES-S|-BIL'J-TY,  n.  [It.  incompresd- 
bili'tit ;  Fr.  incompressibilite.'] 

1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  incom- 
pressible ;  incompressibleness.  Johnson. 

2.  (Physics.)  A  property  formerly  attributed 
to  liquids  of  being  incapable  of  reduction  in 
volume  by  pressure.  Brande. 

IN-COM-PRES'SI-BLE,  a.  [It.  incompressibile  ; 
Sp.  incomprimible ;  Fr.  incompressible.']  Not 
compressible;  not  to  be  compressed  or  reduced 
to  a  smaller  compass.  Cfieyne. 

jB^-  It  is  now  supposed  that  no  absolutely  incom- 
pressible fubstance  exists,  though  liquids  resist  com- 
pression with  great  force.     Brande. 

IN-CQM-PRES'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  incompressible ;  incompressibility.    Ash. 

IN-C0M-PI7T'A-BLE,  a.  \in,  priv.,  and  computa- 
ble!]    That  cannot  be  computed.  Mann. 

IN-CON-CEAL'A-BLE,  a.  Not  concealable  ;  that 
cannot  be  hid ;  not  to  be  kept  secret. 

The  inconcealaljle  imperfections  of  ourselves,  or  their  daily 
examples  in  others,  will  hourly  prompt  us  our  corruption, 
and  loudly  tell  us  we  are  sons  of  earth.  Browne. 

IN-CON-CEIV'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  inconcepibile;  Sp. 
inconcebible ;  Fr.  inconcevable.]  That  cannot  be 
conceived ;  incomprehensible.  Browne. 

IN-CON-CEIV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing inconceivable  ;  incomprehensibleness.fto(7e^. 

IN-C0N-CEIV'.\-BLY,  ad.  Beyond  conception  or 
comprehension.  South. 

fiN-CON-CEP'Tj-BLE,  a.    Inconceivable.    Hale. 

t  IN-CON-OINNE',  a.     Unsuitable.         Cudtcorth. 

tlN-CON-CIN'NI-TY,w.  \1,.  inconcinnitas.]  Un- 
suitableness ;  disproportion.  More. 

t  iN-CON-CIN'NOys  a.  [L.  inconcinmcs.]  Unsuit- 
able ;  disagreeabie  to  the  ear  ;  dissonant.  Craig. 

iN-CON-CLU'DgNT,  a.  Inferring  no  conclusion 
or  consequence,     [r.]  Ayliffe. 

fN-CON-CLUD'|NG,  a.  Inferring  no  conclusion 
or  consequence,     [k.]  Pearson. 

IN-C0N-CLU'S|VE,  a.  \in,  priv.,  and  conclusive.] 
Not  conclusive  ;  not  settling  the  disputed  point ; 
indecisive  ;  not  affording  a  cogent  reason. 

The  constitutions  confirm  many  frivolous  precepts  by 
texts  of  Scripture,  which  in  these  critical  days  would  be 
thought  inconclusire.  For  example:  "A  vintner's  money 
must  not  be  accepted  by  the  bishop."  Why?  Because  Isaias, 
i.  ti,  according  to  the  LXX.,  says,  "  Thy  vintners  mix  wine 
with  water."  Jortin. 

IN-CON-CLU'SJVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  inconclusive 
manner.  '  Johnson. 

IN-C0N-CLU'S|VE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
inconclusive ;  want  of  rational  cogency.   Locke 

tIN-CON-COCT', 
t  IN-CON-COCT'eD, 

iN-CON-c6c'TION,w.  Want  of  concoction.  "Pro- 
cess . . .  called  crudity  and  inconcoction."  Bacon. 

IN-CON-CUR'RING,  a.  Not  concurring;  not 
agreeing,     [u.]  Browne. 

IN-C0N-CUS'S|-BLE,  a.  [L.  incomyussus,  unshak- 
en.]    Not  to  be  shaken.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

tN-CON-DEN-SA-BIL'J-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing not  condensable.  Smart. 

IN-CON-DEN'SA-BLE,  a.  {in,  priv.,  and  conden- 
sable.]    That  cannot  be  condensed.  Smart. 

IN'CON-DITE,  or  JN-CON'DJTE  [in'kon-dit,  IF. 
Ja. ;  jn-kSn'dlf,  J.  F.  Wr. ;  In-kon-dit',  S.  K. ;  jn- 
kdn'djt,  P.  Sm.  C.  IF6.],  a.  [L.  inconditus  ;  m, 
priv.,  and  condo,  to  build.]  Not  constructed 
with  art;  irregular;  rude;  unpolished.  "In- 
condite rhymes."  J.  Phillips. 

tlN-CON-DI"TION-AL  (-dlsh'iin-al),  a.  Uncon- 
ditional. "  Inconditional  and  absolute."  Browne. 

t  lN-CON-DI"TION-ATE  (-dTsh'i.in-^t),  a.  Not  re- 
strained by  conditions  ;  unconditional.      Boyle. 


\- 


Unconcocted.    Bacon. 


INCONSIDERABLENESS 

tiN-CON-FORM'A-BLE,  a.     [It.  incon/otmabtle.} 


Unconformable. 


Ileylin. 


tIN-CON-FORM'l-TY,  n.  Want  of  conformity 
non-conformity.  Abp,  Land. 

tlN-CON-FUi?ED'  (-fuzd'),a.  Unconfused.  Baeon. 

t  ii\-CON-FU'§IOi\,  n.    Distinctness.         Bacon. 

IN-CON-gfEAL'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  incongelabilis.] 
That  cannot  be  congealed  or  frozen;  uncon- 
gealable.  Cockeram 

ii\-CON-9EAL'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  incongealable.     [u.]  Scott. 

TN-CON-^E'NI-AL,  or  L\-CON-(?EN'IAL,  a.  Not 
congenial  ;  uncongenial.  "         Craiq. 

TN-CON-yE-NI-AL'J-TY,  n.  Want  of  congeniaii- 
ty;  unlikeness  of  nature;  uncongeniality.CVaiy. 

1N-C6n'GRU-?NCE  (tn-kSng'gru-ens,  82),  n.  [L. 
incongnientia.]  Unsuitableness  ;  want  of  con- 
gruence or  congruity  ;  incongruity.  Boyle. 

IN-c6n'GRU-5NT,  a.  [L.  inconffruens.]  Unfit ; 
incongruous  ;  unsuitable.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

IN-CON-GRU'1-TY,  n.  [It.  incongruita;  Sp.in- 
congruidad ;  Fr.  incongruite.] 

1.  Want  of  congruity  ;  unsuitableness  of  one 
thing  to  another ;  inconsistency ;  inappropri- 
ateness  ;  impropriety ;  absurdity. 

Incongntitii  betwixt  the  terms  of  a  proposition.       Wilkitu. 

2.  Want  of  symmetry.  Donne. 

iN-CON'GRl -OUS  (in-kSng'gru-iis,  82),  a.  [L.  in- 
congmtis ;  It.  (Sf  Sp.  mconqruo  ;  Fr.  incongru.] 
Not  congruous  ;  unsuitable;  not  fitting;  incon- 
gruent ;  inappropriate  ;  improper ;  inconsist- 
ent ;  incompatible  ;  incoherent ;  absurd. 

The  eastern  emperors  thought  it  not  incongruous  to  choose 
the  stones  of  their  sepulchre  on  the  day  of  their  coronation. 

Comber. 

Incongruous  numbers,  (.^rith.)  Two  number!)  are  said 
to  be  incongruous  with  respect  to  h  third,  when  tlieir 
difference  is  not  exactly  divisible  by  it.  Dacies. 

Syn.  —  Inconsistent  is  commonly  applied  to  charac- 
ter or  to  conduct,  sometimes  to  opinions  ortu  proposi- 
tions ;  incongruous,  to  works  of  art  or  skill ;  iuculie- 
rent,  to  words  or  to  tlioughts ;  incompatible,  to  opinions, 
taste,  or  to  inclination.  Inconsistent  character  or  ac- 
tion ;  inconuruous  blending  of  what  is  solemn  with 
what  is  ludicrous  ;  incoherent  language  or  discourse  ; 
incompatible  opinions  or  dispositions  ;  absurd  notion  ; 
improper  conduct ;  unsuitable  to  the  occasion. 

IN-CON'GRU-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  incongruous 
manner  ;  with  incongruity  ;  unfitly.  Knatchbull. 

IN-CON-NECT'^D,  a.     Unconnected.  Warburton. 

IN-CON-NEC'TION,  n.  Want  of  connection ;  dis- 
connection. B]).  Hall. 

tIN-CON-NEX'gD-LY,  ad.  Without  connection 
or  dependence.  Browne. 

flN-CON'SCION-A-BLE  (In-kSn'shun-j-bl),  a.  Un- 
conscionable. Spenser. 

IN-CON'Sp-aUENCE  (tn-kon'se-kwens),  n.  [L.  in- 
conseguentia  ;  It.  inconseguenza  ;  Sp.  inconse- 
cuencta ;  Fr.  inconsequence.]  Want  of  logical 
connection;  inconclusiveness ;  want  of  just  in- 
ference. 

Strange!  that  you  should  not  see  the  inconsequence  of  your 
own  reasoning.  H«rd. 

IN-CON'Sg-QUENT,  a.  [L.  inconsequens  ;  It.in- 
consei/uente ;  Sp.  inconsecuente ;  Fr.  incoiise 
qtieni.]  Not  consequent ;  not  following  from  the 
premises.  "Illogical  and  inconsequent."  Glanville. 

IN-CON-Sp-aUEN'TIAL,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  con 
sequential.]  Not  tending  or  leading  to  conse- 
quences ;  not  important  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

iN-C^N-Sp-aUEN-Tl-AL'l-TY,  n.  The  state  of 
being  inconsequential,     [k.]  N,  M.  Mug. 

IN-CON-Sp-aUEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  inconse- 
quential manner.      ■         *  Warburton. 

lN-CON'S5-aU(;NT-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
inconsequent,     [it.]  Scott. 

IN-C0N-SI1)'5R-A-BLE,  a.  [It.  inconsiderahile..] 
Not  considerable  ;  unworthy  of  consideration ; 
trivial  ;  unimportant ;  insignificant. 
I  am  an  inconsiderahle  fellow,  and  know  nothing.  Denhom. 
Let  not  sin  appear  small  or  inconsiderable  by  which  an 
Almighty  God  is  otlended.  Jioyert. 

lN-CON-SID'?R-.\-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or 
the  state  of  being  inconsiderable  ;  small  impor- 
tance ;  little  consequence.  Ray. 
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INCORPORATE 


In-CQN-sId'^R-A-BLY,  ad.    In  a  amall  degree. 

t  I.V-CQ.N-SlD'pR-A-CY,  H.  Inconsideration  ;  in- 
considerateness. '       *  Ld.  CAenterjiclti. 

f  lN-CON-8lD'gR-ANCE,  n.  [L.  incomiderarUia.] 
Inconsideration. '  Cockerum. 

iN-CQN-alD'f.R-ATE,  a.  [L.  imonaidcratua  \  It. 
inconsiderato ;  Sp.  incotisiderado.] 

1.  Not  cousidcriite  ;  careless  ;  thoughtless  ; 
neuligcnt ;  inattentive  ;  inadvertent ;  —  with  of 
before  the  subject.  "  Inconsiderate  of  our  frail- 
ties." Decay  of  Piety. 

It  ii  »T»ry  unhappy  token  of  our  corruption,  that  there 
•hnuM  beany  no  iucoimuUrait  among  u<  oa  toaacriflce  mo- 
rality to  iwlitica.  AdJuoit. 

2.  Proceeding  from  a  want  of  due  considera- 
tion.    "  Inconsiderate  rashness."  Denhain. 

iN-CQN-SlD'gR-ATK-LY,  ad.  Negligently  ; 
thoughtlessly ;  carelessly.  Bacon. 

lN-CQ.V-SIl)'f,R-ATE-NfiSS.  tt.  The  quality  of 
being  inconsiderate  ;  want  of  due  regard  to  con- 
sequences ;  want  of  consideration ;  heedless- 
ness ;  carelessness  ;  negligence.  Tillotson. 

lN-CQN-Sll)-t;R-A'TI9N,  n.  [L.  inconsideratio  ; 
It.  inconsiderazione  ;  Sp.  inconsideracion  ;  Fr. 
inconsidi'ration.]  Want  of  consideration  ;  want 
of  thought ;  inattention  ;  inadvertence. 

St.  Gri'Kory  rcckuna  uncleanncM  to  be  the  parent  of  blind- 
neiM  of  min(I,  iitcotMileratioii,  precipitancy,  or  giddiness  in 
actioaa,  and  acif-iove.  Bp.  Taylor. 

liV-CQN-SlST'gNCE,  n.  Want  of  consistence; 
inconsistency.  Johnson. 

iN-CQN-sIST'pN-CY,  «.  [Sp.  incomistencia  ;  Fr. 
inconsistunce.l 

1.  Want  of  consistency  ;  such  opposition  that 
one  proposition  infers  the  negation  of  the  other ; 
such  contrariety  that  both  cannot  be  together. 

There  !•  a  perrect  iiicotusuleiten  lictween  that  wtiieh  ia  of 
debt  and  that  which  ia  of  free  gift.  Suutli. 

2.  Absurdity  in  argument  or  narration  ;  ar- 
gument or  narrative  where  one  part  destroys 
the  other  ;  self-contradiction.  Johnson. 

3.  Incongruity  ;  want  of  harmony  or  uniform- 
ity ;  contrariety. 

If  a  man  would  register  all  his  opinmns  upon  love,  poli- 
ties, ri'llgiuii,  und  learning,  wliut  a  bundle  ot  incuimisteiwins 
and  contradictions  would  appear  at  lost!  Swi/'t. 

iN-CQN-SlST'gNT,  a.     [Sp.  inconsistente.] 

1.  Not  consistent ;  incompatible ;  not  suita- 
ble ;  incongruous  ;  irreconcilable. 

Vrisdom  and  virtue  arc  far  from  being  incomiftent  with 
politeness  and  good-humor.  Addiaon. 

2.  Contrary,  so  that  one  infers  the  negation, 
destruction,  or  falsity  of  the  other;  contradictory. 

The  idea  iif  an  infinite  space  or  duration  is  very  obscure 
and  confused,  because  it  ia  made  up  of  two  parts  very  dilfer- 
cnt,  if  not  iiiconnistenl.  Locke. 

3.  Wanting  harmony  or  uniformity,. 
Syn.— See  Absurd,  Incongruous. 

IN-C9.\-.sIsT'5NT-LY,  ad.  In  an  inconsistent 
njanner;  incongruously.  Atterbury. 

iN-CQN-SlST'pNT-NESS,  n.  Want  of  consist- 
ency,   [r.]  More. 

tlN-rON-SlST'|NG,  a.  Not  consistent ;  incom- 
patible ;  inconsistent.  Dryden. 

L\-CQ.\-S0I/A-BLE,  a.  [L.  incomolaJbilis ;  It. 
inconsolabile ;  Sp.  .Sf  Fr.  inconsolable.]  Not  con- 
solablc ;  that  cannot  be  comforted;  sorrowful 
beyond  relief ;  disconsolate.  Addison. 

Ln-CQN-sol'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
inconsolable.  Scott. 

lN-CQN-s6L'A-BLY,ad.  In  an  inconsolable  man- 
ner ;  disconsolately.  Ash. 

!N-CON'89-NAncE,    >  „.     [L.  inconsonans,  dis- 
IN-COiV.S9-i\AN-CY,  >  cordant.] 


1.  Disagreement ;  inconsistency. 

2.  (Mas.)  Discordance ;  discord. 


Johnson. 
Todd. 

IN-CON'SQ-NAnT,  a.  Not  agreeing  ;  inconsist- 
ent ;  discordant ;  conflicting.  Wriyht. 

iN-CQN-splc'V-oflS,  a.  [L.  inconspicuus ;  It. 
iiuonsjncuo.}  Not  conspicuous;  not  remark- 
able ;  obscure.  Boyle. 

FN-CON-SPlc'V-OtJS-LY,arf.   Not  conspicuously. 

iN-CON-SPlc'lJ-Olia-NfiSS,  n.  Want  of  conspic- 
uousness;  obscurity.  Boyle. 


IN-C5n'STAN-CY,  n.  [L.  ineorutatUia  %  It.  in- 
costanza  ;  8p.  iticotutancia ;  Fr.  inconstance.^ 

1.  Want  of  constancy  ;  unsteadincsH  ;  varia- 
bleness ;  mutability  of  temuer  or  ati'uctiou  ;  un- 
stableness ;  instability  ;  ticKleness. 

Irresolution  on  the  achenies  of  life  which  offer  to  our 
choice,  and  inroiulitiicii  in  pursuing  them,  are  the  greatest 
causes  of  all  our  unhkppinea*.  AdtUmiu. 

2.  Diversity;  dissimilitude.  Woodward. 

IN-cON'8TANT,  a.  [L.  incorutani;  It.  incos- 
taiUe  ;  Sp.  ituonstante ;  Fr.  incotutant.] 

1.  Not  constant ;  not  firm  ;  not  steady  in  res- 
olution, affection,  or  opinion  ;  wavering;  muta- 
ble }  unstable ;  fickle ;  —  used  of  persons. 

He  is  so  naturally  iiu-oiutiint,  that  1  marvel  his  soul  finds 
not  some  way  to  kill' his  body.  Hiduru. 

2.  Changeable;  variable;  —  used  of  things. 
O,  awcor  not  by  the  moon,  the  incoiulaiU  moon  I      Shal. 

Syn.— Soo  CUANUEABLE. 

lN-C6N'STANT-LY,a4.  Unsteadily;  changeably. 

IN-CQN-sOm'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  incomumabile.]  Not 
to  be  consumed  or  wasted.  GreenluU. 

iN-CON-SiJM'A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  con- 
sumed. '         '  Wright. 

IN-CON-SDm'MATE,  a.  [L.  inconsummattu.] 
Not  consummated ;  not  completed ;  incom- 
plete ;  imperfect.  JIale. 

iN-CQN-sCM'MATE-NfiSS,  n.  The  sUte  of  being 
incomplete.  Craiy. 

tlN-0ON-SUMP'T|-BLE  (Tn-kon-8um't?-bl),  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  consumed  or  burnt.  Dijby. 

IN-CON-TAM'1-NATE,  a.  [L.  incontaminatus ; 
It.  incontamitiaio.'}  Not  contaminated ;  unde- 
filed;  pure.  Ilacket. 

t  IN-C6N-TJE;N-TA'TIQN,».  Discontent.  Good  wm. 

IN-CON-TES'TA-BLE,  a.     [It.  incontestabile  ;  Sp. 

4f  Fr.  incontestable.']     That  cannot  be  contested 

or  disputed  ;  indisputable  ;  uncontrovertible. 

Our  own  being  furnishes  us  with  an  evident  and  incon- 
tettaUe  proof  of  a  Ueity.  Locke. 

IN-CON-TES'TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  incontestable.  Scott. 

IN-CON-T£s'TA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  that 
cannot  be  contested  ;  indisputably. 

lN-CON-T6ST'eD,o.     Uncontested.        Addison. 

LN-CO.N-TlG'U-OijS,  a.  [L.  incontigutu.]  Not 
contiguous ;  not  joined  or  adjoining  ;  not  touch- 
ing ;  not  in  contact.  Boyle. 

iN-CON-Ti^'U-OUS-LY,  ad.  Not  contiguously; 
separately.  "  Wright. 

L\-c6N'T|-NENCE,  n.  [L.  incontinentia;  in, 
priv.,  and  continens,  continent ;  It.  ittcontinen- 
za  ;  Sp.  incontinencia ;  Fr.  incontinence.] 

1.  Want  of  restraint  or  self-command,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  sexual  appetite ;  le*vd- 
ness  ;  impudicity.  Milton. 

2.  {Med.)  Inability  to  retain  the  natural  evac- 
uations. Dunglisoti. 

IN-cON'TJ-NEN-CY,  n.    Incontinence.     Dryden. 

IN-C6n'TI-N6nt,  a.  [L.  incontinens  ;  in,  priv., 
and  cotitineo,  to  hola ;  It.  4r  ^P-  incontinente ; 
Fr.  incontinent.] 

1.  Wanting  restraint,  particularly  of  the  sex- 
ual appetites  ;  indulging  the  sexual  passion  un- 
lawfully ;  lewd ;  unchaste  ;  lascivious. 

Men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own  aelvea,  fUae  accusers,  ut- 
conlutetit,  tierce.  2  Tim,  lii.  3. 

2.  {Med.)  ynable  to  retain  the  natural  evac- 
uations. Wright. 

IN-C6N'T|-NENT,  n.  One  who  indulges  the  sex- 
ual passion  unlawfully  ;  debauchee.   B.  Jonson. 

tlN-c6N'T|-NfiNT,  ad.  Without  delay;  sud- 
denly ;  immediately.  Spenser. 

lN-c6N'TJ-NfiNT-LY,  rtd.     1.  Unchastelv  ;  with- 
out restraint  of  the  appetites.  iVoolton. 
2.  t  Immediately  ;  suddenly.            Ilaytcard. 

IN-CQN-TRAcT'5D,  a.  Not  contracted  ;  not 
shortened ;  imcontracted.  BlackwaU. 

In-CON-TR6l'LA-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  controlled ; 
uncontrollable.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

IN-CQN-TB6l'LA-BLY,  ad.    Uncontrollably. 


As  a  man  thinks  or  drairrs  in  hi*  heart,  such,  lodi-rd.  ha 
lai  lor  then  njoot  truly,  bccauae  muat  utcumtruUaUn,  be  acta 
huusel£  auMh. 

IN-C(>N-TBQ-VJ1HT-J-BIL'|-Ty,  n.    The  state  of 
being  incontrovertible.  '  Ath. 

lN-<;oN-TR9-VfcRT'I-BLR,  a.  [It.  ineotUrorrrti 
bile  ;  Sp.  itu-ontrorertible  ;  Fr.  tnctmtrorrrtable.] 
That  cannot  be  controverted  ;  lM-y«md  all  ques- 
tion ;  incontestable  ;  unquoiitionablr  ;  indupu- 
table;  indubitable;  irrefutable;  uudcnisble. 
Syn.  —  See  Indubitable. 

lN-cr)N-TR9-VERr'l-BLY,  ad.    Beyond  contro- 
versy or  dispute.  Burke. 

B  iN-CON-VKN'ipN'CE  (ln-kon-v«n'y?n«  or  In-kon- 
ve'n?-finK)  IIn-kon-ve'n)(!nH,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  In-kon- 


\6'n^iiys,  W.  /'.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.],  n.  [L.  i»- 
concenictUia  ;  It.  incontenietiza  ;  Sp.  incontem- 
encia ;  Fr.  ituiontenicnt.] 


L  Want  of  convenience ;  unfitnesb  ;  inexpc- 
diencc  ;  unsuitablcness. 

They  plead  against ...  the  ineontrmentx,  not  the  unlaw- 
fUlneaa,  of  ecrcmunie*  in  burial.  Hooker. 

2.  That  which  gives  trouble  ;  incommodious- 
ncss  ;  molestation  ;  disturbance ;  annoyance. 

Man  ia  Uohle  (o  a  great  many  iacomrenirMee*  evrrr  mo- 

imotmm. 


menL 
II  IN-CQN-VEN'I^NCE,    r 


a.         [»,      INCONVEN- 


lENCKU;     pp.     INCO.WENIE.NCINO,     IXCONVEN- 

lENCEU.]  To  be  inconvenient  for  ;  to  trouble ; 
to  incommode ;  to  discommode ;  to  annoy  ;  to 
plague ;  to  molest ;  to  disturb.  Ilalet. 

II  iN-CQN-VEN'ipN-CY,  n.  Same  as  Incon^-en- 
lENCE.     [k.]  '  Atterbury. 

||lN-CQN-VEN'ipNT  [ln-kon-ve'ny«nt,  S.  E.  F. 
K. ;  In-kon-v6'M?-«nt,  W.  P.  J.Ja.  Sm.  Wr.},  a. 
[L.  inconcenicns ;  «'«,  priv.,  and  conrenio,  con- 
veniens, to  suit ;  con,  with,  and  renio,  to  come  ; 
It.  4r  Sp.  ineoureniente ;  Fr.  inconrniient.] 

1.  Unfit ;  unsuitable  ;  inexpedient.     Hooker. 

2.  Not  convenient;  productive  of  trouble  ;  in- 
commodious ;  disturbing ;  molesting ;  annoying. 

II  iN-CON-VEN'IgNT-LY,  ad.  Not  conveniently ; 
unfitly ;  incommodiously.  Aituworth. 

In-CON-v£rs'A-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  inconversable.] 
Incommunicative;  unconversable.  More. 

IN-C6N'VPR-SANT,  a.  Not  conversant ;  not  ac- 
quainted ;  unacquainted ;  not  familiar.  Wright. 

lN-CQN-VfeR-T(-BlL'l-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
inconvertible  ;  inconvertibleness.  Wright. 

lN-CQN-VERT'l-BLE,o.  ll..inconvertibilis.]  Not 
convertible ;  not  transmutable ;  not  change- 
able ;  unchangeable.  Browne. 

I.N-CQN-VERT'l-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  inconvertible  ;  inconvertibility.         Scott. 

tiN-CQN-VlCT'ED-NfeSS,  n.  The  sUte  of  not 
being  convicted.  More. 

lW-CON-VlN'C|-BLE,  a.  \lt.  inconvincibile  \  Sp. 
inconvencible.]  That  cannot  be  convinced  ;  not 
to  be  convinced  ;  not  capable  of  conviction. 

None  axe  so  inroaruictUe  as  your  half-witted  people. 

Oor.  <(/  lAe  Torngtie. 

iN-CON-VlN'CI-BLY,  ad.  Without  admitting 
conviction.  Brotpne. 

t|N-C<^'NY,  or  |N-c6n'Y  [\n-ia'nf,  p.  Ash,  Wb. 
Wr.;  jn-icdn'?,  K.  Stn.^,  a.  ['•  Perhaps  from  in 
and  conn,  to  know."  Johnson.  —  "  Perhaps  the 
northern  word  canny  or  conny,  meaning  pretty." 
Nares.]      Sweet ;  pretty  ;  delicate ;  nice. 

Moat  iHCony  vulgar  wiL  Sh^. 

O.aupciMlainty  chanoni  vicar  mfoair.  B., 


tiN-COR'PO-R.M.,  a.  IL.  incorporalis.]  Imma- 
terial; incorporeal.  "  The  tnrorpomi air."  Shak. 

tlN-COR-PO-RAL'l-TY,  n.  IL.  incorporalitas.] 
Immateriality ;  incorporeity.  Bailey. 

tTN-C6R'PQ-R.>L-LY,  a<*.     Incorporeally.     Ash. 

|N-C0R'P^-RATE,  r.a.  [h.  incorporo,  incorpora- 
tus ;  in,  in,  and  corpus,  a  body  ;  It.  incorporare; 
Sp.  incorporar;  Fr.  incorporer.]     [i.  incokpo- 

KATED;  pp.  INCOKPOR-VTINO,  IXCORPORATEU.] 

1.  To  form  into  a  mass,  or  a  body  ;  to  unite ; 
to  mix  ;  to  blend  ;  to  condense. 

The  Romana  did  nc^  subdue  a  country  to  pat  the  inhabit- 
ants to  Are  and  sword,  but  to  itteofjiorate  them  into  ttieir 
own  community.  AMuom. 

2.  To  give  a  material  form  to ;  to  embody. 


mIen,  SfR;    m6vE,  N6R,  sON;    bOlL,  BOR,  rOlE.— 9,  9,  ^,  I,  soft;  e,  G,  s,  j,  hard;  §  o*  «;   ^  a*  gx.— THIS,  this. 
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Courtesy,  that  seemed  incorporated  iii  his  heart,'  ■would 
not  be  persuaded  by  danger  to  otter  any  offence.  Sidney. 

3.  {Law.)  To  form  into  a  corporation  or  arti- 
ficial body  having  a  perpetual  succession. Caretc. 

4.  (Med.)  To  mix  medicines  with  solt  or  liquid 
bodies,  in  order  to  give  them  a  certain  consist- 
ence. 

JN-COR'PO-RATE,  v.  n.  To  unite  into  one  mass 
or  body  ;  to  be  mixed ;  to  commingle ;  to  blend. 

They  may  cleave,  but  they  will  not  incorjtorate.      Bacotu 

JN-COR'PQ-RATE,  a.  [It.  incorporato ;  Sp.  m- 
corporado;  Fr.  incorpore.\ 

1.  Mixed  or  united  into  one  mass  or  body. 

A  fifteenth  part  of  silver  iticorj'orate  with  gold.       Bacon. 

2.  Conjoined  inseparably. 

Death  and  I 
Am  found  eternal  and  incorporate,  both.         JUilton. 

3.  Associated.    "  Incorporate  friends."  Shak. 

4.  lin,  priv.,  and  corporate.]  Immaterial ;  not 
composed  of  matter.  "Things  invisible  and 
incorporate."  lialcii/h. 

IN-C6R'P0-RAT-5D,  p.  a.  Formed  into  a  body  :  — 
associated :  —  established  by  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration. 

|N-C0R-P0-RA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  incorporatio  •,  It. 
incorporazione ;  Sp.  incorporacion;  Fr.  incor- 
poration.] 

1.  The  act  of  incorporating. 

2.  Union  of  different  ingredients  in  one  mass ; 
admixture  of  various  substances.  Bacon. 

3.  Association  ;  union  ;  corporation.  "  Our 
actual  incorporation  into  that  society."  Hooker. 

4.  {L:iw.)  The  creation  of  a  corporation,  or  ar- 
tificial body  having  perpetual  succession.liurrill. 

5.  (Med.)  An  operation  by  which  medicines 
are  mixed  with  soft  or  liquid  bodies,  to  give  them 
a  certain  consistence.  Dunglison. 

IN-()0R-P0'R5-AL,  a.  [L.  incorporeus,  incorj:o- 
ralis ;  in,  priv.,  and  corporalis,  corporeal ;  cor- 
pus, a  body ;  It.  incorporco  ;  Fr.  incorporel.] 
Not  corporeal ;  not  consisting  of  matter  ;  im- 
material ;  without  a  body  ;  spiritual.  Miltcni. 
Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduce  then:  shapes  immense.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Incorporeal  gignifies  not  belonging  to  tlio 
body,  or  not  having  a  body  ;  unbodied,  without  a  body  ; 
disembodied,  divested  of  tlic  body  ;  immaterial,  iWstmci 
from  matter  ;  spiritual,  consisting  of  spirit.  Incorpo- 
real a;;oiit  or  existence  ;  vnbudicd  or  disembodied  spir- 
it ;  immaterial  svLbataiico ;  spirituaHifo  or  being.  —  See 
Corporal. 

fN-COR-PO'R5-AL-I§M,  n.  Immateriality  ;  spir- 
itual existence  or  nature.  Cudworth. 

rN-COR-PO'R^-AL-IST,  n.  An  adherent  to  incor- 
por'ealism.        "  Cudworth. 

iN-COR-PO'Rjp-AL-LV,  ad. 
out  body. 

!N-C0R-PQ-RE'1-TY,  n.  [It.  incorporeith ;  Sp. 
incorporeidad ;  Fr.  incorporeite.]  Immateriali- 
ty ;  distinctness  from  body.  Johnson. 

t  IN-CORPSE',  V.  a.   To  unite  into  one  body.  Shak. 

\N-C0R-RECT',  a.  \\j.  incorrectus ;  It.  incorret- 
to ;  Sp.  incorrecto  ;  Fr.  iiicorrect.] 

1.  Not  correct ;  not  exact ;  inaccurate. 

The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect;  wUy,  take  it; 

I'm  all  submission:  what  you'd  have  it  make  it.     Pope. 

2.  Not  according  to  law  or  morality.   Wright. 

3.  tNot  properly  disposed;  not  corrected 
into  obedience. 

It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  Heaven.  Shak. 

1- iN-COR-REC'TtON,  n.  Want  of  correction  or 
discipline.  "  The  unbridled  living  or  incorrec- 
tion  of  ill-nature."  Arnway. 

Kn-COR-RECT'LY,  ad.  In  an  incorrect  manner ; 
inaccurately ;  riot  exactly.  Burnet. 

IN-COR-RECT'NIEISS,  n.  Want  of  correctness  or 
exactness ;  inaccuracy.  Warton. 

iN-COR-RK-SPr^ND'pNCE,    )  „.     Want  of  corre- 
IN-c6r-RP-SPOND'5N-CY,  )  spondence;  dispro- 
portion,    [r.]  "  Coleridge. 

!N-c6r-RJ5;-SP6ND'ING,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  cor- 
responding .]     Not  corresponding.       Coleridge. 

IN-C6R-R1-91-BIl'I-TY,  n.  [It.  incorrigibilita ; 
Sp.  incorregibilidad ',  Fr.  incorrigibilite .]  De- 
pravity beyond  amendment ;  incorrigibleness. 

IN-C6r'RI-9I-BLE  (In-kSr're-je-bl),  a.     [It,  incor- 


Immaterially ;  with- 
Bacon, 


riqibile;  Sp  incorregible ;  Fr.  incorrigible.'] 
That  cannot  be  corrected  ;  incapable  of  amend- 
ment ;  irreclaimable  ;  hopeless.  '*  An  incorri- 
gible error."  U  Estrange. 
IN-c6r'RI-91-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  incorrigible ;  badness  beyond  all  power  of 
amendment ;  incorrigibility.  Locke. 

!n-c6r'RJ-(?|-BLY,  ad.  Beyond  all  means  of 
amendment  or  correction.  Somerville. 

IN-COR-RO'DI-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  corroded.  Clarke. 

In-COR-RUPT',  a.  [L.  incorruptus ;  in,  priv., 
and  corrumpo,  con-uptus,  to  corrupt ;  It.  incor- 
rotto ;  Sp.  incorrupto.] 

1.  Not  suffering  corruption  or  decay ;  unde- 
cayed ;  not  spoiled ;  unspoiled. 

2.  Not  depraved;  honest;  good;  uncorrupt; 
incorruptible.  Johnson. 

t  IN-COR-RUPT'^D,  a.  Uncorrupted.  Whitehead. 

IN-COR-RUP-TJ-BIl'j-TY,  n.  [L.  i/icorruptibili- 
tas ;  It.  incorruttibilitd ;  Sp.  tncorruptibilidad ; 
Fr.  incorniptibilite.]  Ihe  quality  of  being  in- 
corruptible ;  insusceptibility  of  corruption  ;  im- 
perishableness.  Ilakewill. 

IN-COR-RUP'TI-BLE,  a.  [L.  incorrvptibilis ;  It. 
inc'orruttibile ;  Sp.  iSr  Fr.  incorruptible.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  corrupted ;  incapable  of 
corruption  or  decay  ;  imperishable.  "  Incorrup- 
tible and  immortal  substances."  Wake. 

And  tUe  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
changed.  1  Cor.  xv.  52. 

2.  That  cannot  be  bribed  or  depraved;  in- 
flexible; as,  " /ncorrt/jo^eSfe  integrity." 

IN-COR-RUP'TJ-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  incorruptible,  or  not  liable  to  decay  ;  in- 
corruptibility. Craig. 

IN-COR-RUP'Tl-BLE§,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The 
name  of  a  sect  which  sprang  out  of  the  Eu- 
tychians  at  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian.  Their  distinguishing  tenet 
was,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  incorruptible, 
by  which  thcjr  meant  that,  from  the  time  of  his 
conception.  It  was  not  obnoxious  to  hunger, 
thirst,  or  weariness,  and  that  he  did  but  seem- 
ingly suffer  such  things.  Hook. 

IN-COR-RUP'TION,  n.  [L.  incorritptio;  It.  in- 
corruzione ;  Sp.  incorrvpcion  ;  Fr.  iiicorruj.tion.] 
Exemption  from  corruption,  or  incapability  of 
being  corrupted ;  incorruptibility. 

So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead:  it  is  sown  in  cor- 
ruption, it  is  raised  in  incorruption.  1  i'or.  xv.  42. 

IN-COR-RUP'TIVE,  a.  [L.  incorruptivus.]  Net 
liable  to  corruption  ;  imperishable.      Akenside. 

In-COR-RUPT'LY,  ad.     Uncorruptly.         Milton. 

IN-COR-RUPT'NPSS,  n.      1.  Freedom  from  cor- 
ruption, decay,  or  degeneration.  Johnson. 
2.  The  quality  of "  being  incorrupt;    purity; 
honesty  ;  integrity  ;  incorruption. 

Probity  of  mind,  integrity,  and  iticorruplness  of  manners 
is  preferable  to  line  parts  and  subtile  speculations.  Woodward. 

|N-CRAS'SATE,  v.  a.  [L.  incrasso,  incrassatus  ;  in, 
intensive,  and  crassus,  thick ;  Sp.  incrasar.]  [i. 
ixcr.vssated;  pp.  incrassating,  incuassat- 
ED.]     To  thicken  ;  to  make  thick  ;  to  condense. 

The  body  of  water  . . .  may  be  incrassated  with  salt.  Browne. 

IN-CRAS'SATE,  V.  n.  To  become  thick,  nammond. 

IN-CRAS'SATE,  «.  Thickened;  fattened ;  filled  ; 
incrassated.  "  Their  understandings  .  .  .  incras- 
sate  with  magical  phantasms."  Hammond. 

JN-CRAS'SAT-PD,  p.  a.     1.     Thickened. 

2.  (Bot.)  Becoming  thicker  byclegrees.£,o««:?o?i. 

iN-CRAS-SA'TION,  n.      1.  The  act  of  incrassat- 
ing ;  condensation.  Johnson. 
2.  The  state  of  being  incrassated.      Browne. 

JN-CRAS'SA-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
incrassating  or  thickening.  Harvey. 

IN-CRAs'SA-T1VE,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  thickening  the  hu- 
mors. Harvey. 

IN-CREAS'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  increased; 
capable  of  increase.  Sherwood. 

IN-CREAS'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being 

increasabie.  Law. 

JN-CREASE',  V.   n.     [L.   incresco ;    in,  used  in- 


tensively, and  cresco,  to  grow;  Fr.  croitre- 
Norm.  Fr.  encrecer.]  \i.  increased  ;  pp.  in- 
creasing, INCREASED.] 

1.  To  become  greater  in  bulk,  quantity,  num> 
ber,  or  degree  ;  to  advance  in  any  quality  capa» 
ble  of  being  more  or  less  ;  to  grow  ;  to  augment. 

He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.  John  iii.  30. 

The  enemy  increaseth  every  day.  Shak, 

Profene  and  vain  babblings  will  increase  unto  nneodll- 

nc»8-  2  lim.ii.  16. 

2.  To  be  fruitful ;  to  multiply. 

Fishes  are  more  numerous  or  increoHng  than  beasts  oi 
birds.  Hale. 

Increasing  function,  (Math.)  a  function  that  increase* 
as  the  variable  increases.  Dacirs, 

JN-CREASE',  V.  a.  To  make  more  or  greater ;  to 
enlarge ;  to  augment ;  to  add  ;  to  amplify ;  to 
raise  ;  to  enhance  ;  to  heighten. 

Hie  thee  from  this  slaughter-house. 

Lost  thou  increase  Die  number  of  the  dead.         Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Add,  Enlarge,  Grow,  Heighten. 

IN'CREASE,  or  JN-CREASE'  (114)  [in'kres,  IF. 
P.  Ja.  Sin.  Wr. ;  jn-kres',  S.  Wb.  Johnson,  Ash, 
Kenrick,  Entick],  n. 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  growing  more,  or 
greater,  in  any  respect,  or  the  state  of  being 
augmented ;  augmentation  ;  enlargement. 

Why,  she  would  hang  on  him 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on.  Shak, 

2.  That  which  is  added  ;  increment ;  addition. 

Take  thou  no  usury  of  him,  nor  increase.       Lev.  xxv.  36. 

3.  That  which  is  produced  ;  product;  product. 

The  increase  of  the  threshing-floor,  and  the  increase  of  the 
wine-press.  Num.  xviii.  30. 

4.  Offspring  ;  progeny  ;  issue. 

AH  the  increase  of  thy  house  shall  die  in  the  flower  of 
their  age.  1  Sam.  ii.  33. 

5.  Generation.   "  Organs  of  increase."  Slntk. 

6.  The  state  of  the  moon  as  respects  the  lu- 
minous phases  it  exhibits  in  passing  to  the  full ; 
a  waxing.  "  In  the  increase  of  the  moon."  Bacon. 

Syn. —  There  will  always  be  an  increase  where 
there  is  addition,  accession,  or  nun-mentation  ;  increast 
being  the  result  of  addition.  .Addition  is  an  intentional 
mode  of  increasing  ;  growth,  a  natural  or  spontaneou? 
mode  ;  accession,  an  accidental  mode.  A  man  may 
liave  an  increase  of  his  property  by  the  addition  of  on« 
gain  to  another,  by  accessions  of  property  from  the 
death  of  friends,  or  by  augmentation  of  his  salary. 

JN-CREASE'FUL,  a.    Abundant  of  produce.  Shah. 

JN-CREAS'5R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  in- 
creases or  augments.  Burton. 

JN-CREAS'jNG,  p.  a.    That  increases  ;  growing. 

JN-CREAS'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  an  increasing  man 
ner ;  growingly.  Wright. 

IN'CR?-Ate,  a.    Not  created ;  xmcreated.     [k.] 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  Increate,         Miltot 

t  lN'CRg^-AT-^;D,  a.    Uncreated,     [r.]      Cheyne 

IN-CRED-J-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  incredibilitas ;  It 
incredibilith ;  Sp.  incredibilidad ;  Fr.  incridi. 
bilit>K] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  incredible  or  of  sur^ 
passing  belief.  Drydtn. 

2.  A  thing  that  is  incredible. 

Heat  his  mind  with  incrediuilities.  Johnson, 

IN-CRED'I-BLE,  a.  [L.  incredibilis;  in,  priv, 
and  credibilis,  credible ;  credo,  to  believe ;  It 
incredlkile ;  Sp.  increible ;  Fr.  incroyable.]  That 
cannot  be  credited  or  believed ;  not  credible ; 
surpassing  belief. 

The  ship  Argo,  that  there  might  want  no  incredible  thing 
in  this  fable,  spoke  to  tlieni.  Haletgh. 

Syn.  — See  Paradoxical. 
IN-CRED'J-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  in 

credible  ;  incredibility.  M.  Casaiibon. 

IN-CRED'J-BLY,  ad.     In   an  incredible  manner; 

in  a  manner  not  to  be  believed.  Roscoe, 

IN-CR^-DU'LJ-TY,  «.     [L.  i7icrediditas ;  It.  iyicre- 

dulita ;  Sp.  incr'cdulidad  ;  Fr.  incn'duliV.]    The 

quality  of  being  incredulous;  refusal  of  belief; 

indisposition   to   believe ;    disbelief;    unbelief; 

scepticism.  Raleigh, 

iN-CRED'U-LOHS    (tn-kr«d'yu-Iiis)    [in-krSd'u-lus, 

S.  J.  Ja.' K.  Sm.  Wr  ;  in-kred'ju-lus  or  in-krod  u- 

liis,  W.],  a.    [L.  incredulus ;  in,  priv.,  and  credit- 

his,  believing  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  incredulo ;  Fr.  incre. 

dule.]     Not  believing;  hard  of  belief;  refusing 

credit;  unbelieving;  sceptical. 
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incrostare ;  Fr.  incruster.'] 

INCRUSTEn;   Jtp.    IXCEVSTINO,    I.VCRISTED.] 


rN-CRfiD'V-LOCs-LY,  ad.  With  incredulity.  Scott. 
iN-CRftD'V-LOUS-Nftss,  n.    State  of  being  in- 
credulous ;  incredulity.  Johiuon. 

t  TN-CR£m'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  m,  priv.,  and  crrmo, 
to  burn.]     Not  consumable  by  tire.         Browne. 

TN'ORp-MfiNT  (Ing'kr9-iii«nt),  n.  [L.  incremen- 
turn  ;  It.  if  Sp.  incremento  ;  Fr.  iticr^ment.^ 

1.  Act  or  process  of  growing  greater ;  aug- 
mentation ;  increase.  *'  The  Nile's  incremetit, 
or  inundation."  Browne. 

2.  Production  ;  produce.  Derham. 

3.  That  which  is  added.  P&ilipa. 

4.  (Math.)  A  quantity,  generally  variable, 
added  to  the  independent  variable  in  a  variable 
expression ;  also  the  corresponding  change  in 
an  increasing  function.  Daviea  Sg  Peck. 

Method  of  incremtnti,  a  brancli  of  analytics  in  wliich 
a  calculua  is  fininded  on  the  projiertics  of  tlie  ancccs- 
8ive  values  of  variable  quantities,  and  their  ditforences 
or  increments,  HuUon. 

t-lN"CR(;-PATE,  r.  a.  [L.  increno,  increpitus.] 
To  reprehend  ;  to  rebuke  ;  to  cnide.  Cockerain. 

tliV-CRe-rA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  increpatio;  Fr.  in- 
crppation.]    Reprehension  ;  a  rebuking.  South. 

|N-CR£s'CpNT,  a.  [L.  incresco,  increscens ;  in, 
used  intensively,  and  cresco,  to  grow.]  Increas- 
ing ;  growing  larger  ;  crescent.  Smart. 

IN-CR£sT',  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  crest.  Drutnmond. 

4N-CRIm'I-NATE,  r.  a.  [Fr.  incriminer.]  [i.  in- 
criminated ;  pp.  INCRIMINATING,  INCRIMI- 
NATED.] To  charge  with  a  crime ;  to  criminate  ; 
to  accuse ;  to  inculpate  ;  to  impeach.    Ec.  Rev. 

IN-CRIM'I-NA-TO-RY,  a.  Charging  with  crime; 
accusatory ;  accusative.  Athenaum. 

In-cr6ach',  v.  n.    See  Encroach. 

t  IX-CRr-fiN'TAL,  a.  \l^.incruentm.']  Without 
blood  ;  unbloody ;   bloodless.  Brevint. 

fN-CRUST',  V.  a.  [L.  incrusto;  in,  upon,  and 
cntsto,  to  crust ;  It.  ii 

To  cover  with  a  crust  or  hard  coat ;  to  over- 
spread with  a  crust ;  to  form  a  crust  on. 

Save  but  o>ir  army,  and  let  Jove  incrust 

Swurda,  pikes,  and  guns  with  everlasting  rust.        Pope. 

|\-CRCs'TATE,  V.  a.    To  incrust.     [r.]     Bacon. 

IN-CRUS-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  incrmtatio ;  It.  in- 
crostazione ;  Sp.  incrustacion  ;  Fr.  incrustation.'] 

1.  Act  of  forming  a  crust ;  crust.  Wnrhurlon. 

2.  {Arch.  &  Sculp.)  A  work  fixed  with  ce- 
ment or  cramp-irons  into  notches  made  to 
receive  it,  such  as  inlaid  works  and  mosaics, 
&c.  Bratide. 

IN-CRUST'-M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  incrusting;  in- 
crustation,    [u.]  Ed.  Rev. 

Ii\-CRYS'TAL-LiZ-A-nLE,  rt.  [It.  incristallizza- 
hile ;  Fr.  incristallisnhk.']  That  cannot  be  fonued 
into  crystals ;  uncrystallizable.  Smart. 

iN'Cy-BATE  (Ing'ku-bat,  82),  v.  n.  [L.  incubo  ;  in, 
upon,  K\\6.  cubo,  to  lie  down.]  U.  incurated; 
pp.  INCIBATING,  incubated.]  To  sit  upon 
eggs,  as  a  hen.  Johnson. 

LN-Cl'-BA'TipN,  n.  [L.  incubatio;  It.  inctiba- 
zione  ;  Fr.  tticubatioH.]  The  act  of  incubating, 
or  sitting  upon  eggs,  to  hatch  them ;  the  pro- 
cess for  the  fecundation  of  eggs.  DerJiam. 

In'OI-BA-TOR,  n.  A  machine  for  hatching  eggs 
by  artificial  heat.  Simmonds. 

t  |N-cObe',  v.  a.  To  fix  as  in  a  cube ;  to  fix  in  a 
solid  manner.  Milton. 

t  I.V-ciJ'BI-TURE,  n.  [L.  incvbitus.']  The  act  of 
incubating;  incubation.  ElUs. 

IN'CU-BOs  (Ing'ky-biis,  82),  n. ;  pi,  L. /jv'c (;-«/; 
Eng.  In'cv-bOs-e§.     [L.] 

1.  An  imaginary  fiend,  fairy,  or  demon.  "  Sto- 
ries ...  of  hags,  of  incubi."  More. 

2.  {Med.)  The  nightmare ;  an  oppression  or 
feeling  of  suffocation  which  sometimes  comes 
on  during  sleep. 

J(Si~  Tbe  sufferer  generally  experienren  a  short 
period  of  intense  anxiety,  fear,  horror,  &c. ;  feels  an 
enormous  weight  on  his  breast ;  is  pursued  by  a  phan- 
tom, monster,  or  wild  l)e.nst,  whom  he  cannot  escape  ; 
stands  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  without  the  jwwer 
of  exertion,  to.    London  Eney. 


The  {nevbu*  Is  an  Inflation  of  the  membranes  of  the  stmn- 
■ch,  which  hinders  the  mottun  of  the  diaphrafftn,  lunira,  and 
pulse,  with  a  sense  of  wei|(hl  (i|iprcssing  Ihu  breast,     rluycr. 

3.  Any  encumbrance  ;  a  dead  weight. 

|N-cDl/CATE,  r.  a.  [h.  ittctilco,  inculcatua  ;  in, 
upon,  and  calco,  to  tread;  calx,  the  heel;  It. 
inculcare ;    Sp.   inculcar ;    Fr.   incul/jiier.]     [«'. 

INCri.CATED;  ;>p.  INCILCATINO,  INCII.CATED,] 

To  impress  on  the  mind  by  frequent  admoni- 
tions; to  enforce  by  repetition;  to  infuse;  to 
instil ;  to  implant. 

Manifest  truth  may  deserve  iomcthne*  to  be  iactdeittert, 
because  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  it.  AllcrOiuy. 

Syn.  —  Inrulcate  is  to  impress  on  the  mind  by 
frequent  admonition  ;  to  infane,  to  pour  into  the  mind  ; 
to  inst'd,  to  drop  into  the  mind,  or  insinuate  imper- 
ceptibly :  to  implant,  tngrare,  or  ingraft,  to  fix  deep 
in  the  mind.  Things  are  impressed  uu  the  mind  so  as 
to  produce  conviction,  and  imprinted,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce recollection,  and  engraved,  so  as  to  Iw  perma- 
nent. Inculcate  truth  ;  infuse  courage  ;  instil  senti- 
ments ;  impMnI  tbe  seeds  of  virtue;  in^ei/i  principles. 

lN-C[,rL-CA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  inculcatio;  It,  inculca- 
zione ;  Sp,  inculcacion.]  The  act  of  inculca- 
ting ;  admonitory  repetition.  "  In  the  inculca- 
tion of  precepts." 

JN-cOl'CA-TQR,  n.    He  who  inculcates.    Boyle. 

•t  IN-CULK',  V.  a.    To  inculcate.        Sir  T.  More. 

IN-CUL'PA-BLE,  a.     [L.  inculpabilis  ;  It,  incolpa- 

bile  ;  Sp,  S^  Fr,  inculpable.]     Not  culpable  ;  not 

reprehensible ;     unblamable ;     without     fault ; 

blameless;  innocent.  South. 

IN-CUL'PA-BLE-N£ss,  n,     Unblamablencss, 

TN-cCl'PA-BLY,  ad.  Unblamably ;  without  blame, 

IN-COL'PATE,  v.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  culpa,  a  fault ; 
It.  incolpare.]  [i.  inci"lpated  ;  pp.  incilpat- 
ING,  INCULPATED,]  To  bring  into  blame ;  to 
blame ;  to  accuse  of  a  crime ;  to  censure  ;  —  op- 
posed to  exculpate.  Rosette. 
jj^  This  is  a  modern  word,  now  in  good  use.  The 
prefix  tn  is  not  used,  in  this  case,  to  signify  privation, 

IN-CUL-PA'TION,  n.  [It,  incolpazione ;  Fr.  in- 
culpation.] The  act  of  inculpating;  crimina- 
tion ;  censure ;  blame  ;  charge.  Smart. 

JN-c0l'P.\-TO-RY,  a.  Imputing  blame;  repre- 
hensive ;  accusatory,     [r.]  Qu.  ttev. 

t  lN-CCrLT',a.  IL.incultus.]  Uncultivated.5t/r<on, 

tlN-CUL'Tl-VAT-pD,  a.  Not  cultivated;  un- 
cultivated ;  untilled.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

t  IN-cOL-TI-VA'TFON,  n.  Want  or  neglect  of 
cultivation.  Berington. 

flN-CULT'lIRE  (^n-kult'yur),  n.  [Fr,]  Want 
of  culture  or  cultivation.  FeUham. 

JN-cGm'BPN-CY,  n,  [It,  incumbenza;  Sp,  incum- 
bencia.  — See  Incumbent.] 

1,  The  act  of  lying  upon,  or  the  state  of  being 
incumbent,  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  lies  upon  any  thing ;  a  burden  ; 
a  weight. 

Wc  find  them  more  fragile,  and  not  so  well  qualifle<l  to 
support  great  incumbencies  and  weights.  Eveljpi. 

3.  Imposition  as  a  duty ;  obligation.  "  All 
the  incumbencies  of  a  family,"  Donne. 

4,  (Eccl.)  The  state  of  keeping  or  holding  a 
benefice  or  an  office.  Stcift. 

These  Anes  are  only  to  be  paid  to  the  bishop  during  his 
incumbency  in  the  same  see.  Sw\ft. 

IN-CtJM'B^NT,  a.  [L.  incumbo,  incumbens,  to  lie 
do^vn  upon ;  in,  upon,  and  cumbo,  to  lie  down.] 

1.  Resting  or  lying  upon.  "The  weight  of 
the  incumbent  water."  Boyle. 

fncumhent  on  the  dusky  air. 
That  tcit  unusual  weight.  Milton. 

2.  Imposed  as  a  duty  ;  obligatory. 

There  is  a  double  duty  utcambent  upon  us  in  the  exercise 
of  our  |K>wcrs.  L' Estrange. 

3.  (Bot.)  Noting  anthers  turned  towards  the 
pistil,  or  cotyledons  laid  with  the  back  against 
the  radicle.  Gray. 

IN-CCM'BgNT,  n.  1.  (Eccl.)  One  who  possesses 
a  benefice.  Swift. 

2.  The  holder  of  any  civil  office. 

JN-CflM'BpNT-LY,  ad.  In  an  incumbent  man- 
ner. Chalmers. 

|N-CfJM'B5R,  r.  a.  \lt.  inffombrare  ;  Sp,  inrum- \ 
bir ;  Fr.  wiroinirer.J     To  encumber.        Milton. 


IN-cfJM'BRANCE,  n.    Sec  EHCCMBHAifCB. 

t  IN-cOm'BROV8,  a.  Cumberaome ;  burdensome; 
troublesome.  Chaucer 

IJV.Cl/-JvJB'U-I..f,n.pl.  IL.,  a  cradle.]  (Bib- 
li(Hjraphy.)  Books  printed  during  the  early  pew 
riod  of  the  art ;  —  generally  confined  to  thoM 
which  were  printed  before  the  year  1500,  Brande. 

|N-cOr',  »,  a,  [L.  ineurro,  to  run  against;  in, 
against,  and  curro,  to  run ;  It,  incorrere ;  Kp, 
incurrir.]  [i.  iNCiuuEb  ;  pp.  iNcuuuiNO,  IN- 
cuured,] 

1.  To  become  liable  or  subject  to  ;  to  subject. 

So  judge  Ihou  still,  presumptuous!  till  the  wrath 
Which  thou  incurr'tt  by  flying  mei-t  thy  flight 
Sevenfold,  and  »coui;ge  that  wisdoni  huik  (•>  hrll.  Hilltm. 

2.  To  bring  on.     "  I  have  incurred  displeas- 
ure from  inferiors."  Hayward. 

Syn.  — See  Find. 

IN-CiJR',  V.  n.    To  enter;  to  pass;  to  occur. 

The  motions  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodiea  arc  invisibU 
and  incur  not  to  the  eye.  Bacon. 

iN-Cfr-RA-BlL'l-TY,  n,  [It.  incurabilita.]  The 
state  of  being  incurable  or  admitting  of  ra 
remedy  ;  incurableness.  Hartey. 

IN-CU'RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  incurabilit;  It.  incttra- 
bile;  6p.  4r  Fr.  incurable.]  That  cannot  be 
cured  ;  not  admitting  of  remedy ;  irremediable  ; 
hopeless,     "  The  disease  is  incurable."      Shak. 

IN-CU'RA-BLE,  n.  A  lunatic  or  a  sick  person 
who  cannot  be  cured. 

If  idiots  and  lunatics  cannot  be  found,  <iic«niUes  may  b« 

taken  into  the  hospital.  Swift. 

lN-CU'RA-BLE-NeS8,  n.  The  state  of  not  ad- 
mitting any  cure  ;  incurability.  Johnson. 

Ii\-CU'RA-BLY,  ad.  Without  cure  or  remedy; 
hopelessly,  '  Locke. 

IN-CIJ-RI-68'I-TY,  n,  [L.  incuriositas ;  in,  priv,, 
and  ctiriositas,  curiosity;  It.  incuriosita ;  Fr. 
incuriositv.]     Want  of  curiosity,    [k.]    Wotton. 

IN-CO'R|-O08,  a.  [L.  incuriosta ;  Sp,  incurioso.] 
Not  curious  or  inquisitive  ;  negligent ;  inatten- 
tive.    "  A  careless,  incuriotia  eye."       Derham. 

IN-CU'RI-OUS-LY,  ad.  Not  in  a  curious  manner  ; 
without  care  or  curiosity.  Bp.  Hall. 

iN-CU'RI-OlS-NfiSS,  n.  Want  of  curiosity  or 
inquisitiveuess  ;  incuriosity  ;  negligence ;  care- 
lessness. Bp.  Hall. 

IN-CUR'RgNCE,  n.  The  act  of  incurring,  bring- 
ing on,  or  of  subjecting  one's  self  to;  as,  "The 
incurrence  of  guilt."  Craig. 

IN-CiJR'SIQN  (jn-kUr'shun),  n.  [L,  incursio ;  i>i. 
curro,  to  run  against ;  tn,  against,  and  curro, 
to  run  ;  It,  incursione  ;  Sp,  Sf  Fr,  incursion.] 

1,  A  partial  invasion,  or  an  invasion  without 
conquest ;  inroad  ;  ravage  ;  irruption. 

The  incursions  of  the  Goths  disordered  tbe  affiUra  .^  the 
Soman  empire.  AftniAnoU 

2.  Occurrence.     "  Sins  of  daily  incursion." 
Syn.  — See  Invasion.  South. 

IN-CUR'S|  YE,  a.  Making  incursion  ;  aggressive ; 
invasive.  Goldsmith, 

|N-C0r'VATE,  r.rt.  [L.  ineurro,  incurratua ;  in,  in, 
and  currus,  bent ;  It.  inciirrare ;  Sp.  encorrar.] 
[i.  incurvated;  pp.  incurvating,  incir- 
VATED,]  To  bend  ;  to  crook  ;  to  curve.  Cheytte. 

IN-CiJR'VATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Incurved;  bent  in- 
wards ;  curved.  Crabb. 

IN-CI'R-VA'TIQN.  n.  [L.  incurvatio  ;  It.  incttv 
vazione ;  Fr,  infMrro^ion.] 

1,  The  act  of  incurvating  or  bending.  Johnson, 

2,  The  state  of  being  bent ;  curvity ;  crook- 
edness ;  obliquity,  Glanville. 

3,  A  bending  of  the  body  in  token  of  rever- 
ence ;  a  bowing.  Stilling/leet, 

JN-CiJR VE',  V.  a.    To  bend ;  incurvate.  Cockeram. 

iN'cORVE-RE'CiJRVEn,  a.  {Bot.)  Bending  in- 
wards and  then  backwards.  Loudon. 

|N-C0R'V|-TY,  n.  Crookedness ;  a  sUte  of  bend- 
ing inward ;'  curvature  ;  inflection.         Browne. 

IN'CUS,  n,     [L,,  nn  anril.] 

1,  A  smith's  anvil,  Seott. 

2,  {.inat.)  One  of  the  small  bones  in  the  tym- 
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panum  of  the  ear;  —  so  named  from  its  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  smith's  anvil.  Chambers. 

IN-CUSE',  or  IN-CUSS',  v.  a.  [L.  incwtio  ;  incus- 
sus,  to  strike  upon;  in,  upon,  and  quatio,  to 
strike.]     To  strike,  as  a  coin. 

The  back  of  this  coin  is  incused  with  a  rudclv-cxecuted 
impression  of  a  lion  s  head.  H-  M-  Ilu.,Lj.hrtu^. 

IN-CUS'SIQN,  n.  The  act  of  shaking  ;  concus- 
sion,    [r.]  Maunder. 

tIN'DA-GATE,  V.  a.  \Ij  indago,indagatus.']  To 
search  ;  to  explore.  Cockeram. 

IN-DA-gA'TION,  n.  [L.  indagatio;  It.  indaga- 
ziohe;  Sp.  indagaeion.]  Search;  examination. 
[R.]  ^^l/^- 

to'DA-GA-TpR,  n.  [L.]  A  searcher  ;  an  exam- 
iner ;  an  explorer,     [r.]  More. 

IN-dAm'A^E,  v.  a.    See  Endamage. 

t  IN-DAM'A^ED  (-?jd),  a.    Undamaged.    Milton. 

jN-DART',  V.  a.  [in  and  dart.']  To  dart  in ;  to 
strike  in  ;  to  throw  in.  Shak. 

JN-DEAR',  V.  a.    See  Endear. 

|N-DEAR'MpNT,  n.    See  Endearment. 

JJT-DEB-I-tA'TUS  .^S-S&MP'Sir.  [L.]  {Law.) 
An  action  brought  to  recover  in  damages  the 
amount  of  a  debt  or  demand.  Whishato. 

tJN-DEBT'  (in-d6t'),tJ.a.  To  put  into  debt.  Daniel. 

IN-DEBT'gD  (in-det'ed),  a.  1.  Being  in  debt; 
having  incurred  a  debt ;  owing ;  —  with  to  before 
the  person  to  whom  the  debt  is  due. 

2.  Obliged  by  something  received ;  beholden. 

Syn. —  liidehti'd  signifies  being  in  debt;  obliged, 
being  under  obligation  ;  —  iHrf«Wfrf  is  therefore  more 
binding  than  obli<red.  Indebted  to  creditors,  to  parents, 
to  benefactors  ;  obliged  to  friends. 

JN-DEBT'pD-NESS  (jn-det'ed-nes),  n.      The  state 

of  being  indebted ;  indebtment.  Ed.  Rev. 

H^  A  modern  word,  reputed  of  American  origin  ; 

not  often  used  by  English  writers  ;  yet  it  is  found  in 

the  recent  English  dictiouaries  of  Knowlos  and  Smart. 

1N-DEBT'M?NT  (jn-dgt'ment),  n.  The  state  of 
being  in  debt ;  indebtedness,     [r.]       Bp.  Hall. 

iN-DE'C^N-CY,  n.  [L.  indecentia  ;  It.  indecenza ; 
Sp.  indecencia ;  Fr.  ind'-ccnce.]  The  quality  of 
being  indecent ;  want  of  decency ;  indecorum  ; 
indelicacy  ;  a  violation  of  good  manners  ;  any 
thing  imbecoming,  or  offensive  to  modesty. 

lie  will  in  vain  endeavor  to  reform  indecency  in  his  pupil 
which  he  allows  in  himself.  Locke. 

Syn.  — See  Decency,  Indecent. 

!N-DE'Cp.\T,  a.  [L.  indecens;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  inch 
csnte ;  Fr.  indecent.]  Unbecoming ;  unfit  for 
the  eyes  or  ears ;  not  decent ;  indelicate ;  im- 
modest; improper;  as,  "An  indecent  exposure 
of  the  person  "  ;  "  Indecent  conversation." 

Syn. —  /nrfece««  dress,  words  ;  immodest  behavior, 
actions,  thoughts  ;  indelicate  expressions  ;  imbecoming 
dress,  manners  ;  improper  conduct.  Indecency  is  more 
than  indelicacy,  and  less  than  immodesty. 

iN-DE'CpNT-LY,  ad.     In  an  indecent  manner. 

IN-Dp-ClD'U-OUS  (Tn-de-sid'yu-iis),  a.  [in,  priv., 
and  deciduous.]  Not  deciduous ;  not  falling 
yearly,  as  leaves  of  trees  ;  evergreen.    Browne. 

lN-f)E<;;'I-MA-BLE,  a.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  decern, 
ten.]     Not  liable  to  be  decimated.  Cowell. 

l[N-I)?-CI'PHpR-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  deci- 
phered or  interpreted.  Gent.  Mag. 

iN-D^-CI'PHpR-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  de- 
ciphered or  made  out. 

![N-DP-CI"§I0X  (in-de-si7,h'un,  93),  n.    [Fr.]     The 
state  of  being  undecided  ;  want  of  decision  ;  ir- 
resolution ;  inconstancy.  Blackstone. 
Syn.  — See  Doubt. 

IN-Dg-CI'SIVE,  a.  [Fr.  ind"cisif.'\  Not  deci- 
sive ;  inconclusive  ;  irresolute.  Goldsmith. 

fN-D^-CI'SIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  indecisive  man- 
ner ;  irresolutely.  Smart. 

IN-Dg-CI'SJVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
decisive ;  unsettledness.  Todd. 

IN-Dp-CLIN'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  indecUnahilis ;  in, 
priv.,  and  declino,  to  decline;  It.  indcclinahile ; 
Sp.  4r  Fr-  indeclinable.']  (Gram.)  Undeclina- 
ble ;  not  varied  by  terminations. 


IN-Dg-CLIN'A-BLE,  n.     {Gram.)  A  word  that  is 

not  declined.  Churchill. 

IN-D?-CLIN'.\-BLY,    ad.       Without    variation; 

constantly."         '  Mountagu. 

IN-DE-C0M-P6§'A-BLE,  a.    [It.  indecomponibile.] 

That  cannot  be  "decomposed.  Brande. 

IN-DE-C0M-P0§'A-BLE-NESS,    n.      The  quality 

of  being  indecomposable.  Smart. 

II  IN-Df-CO'ROUS,  or  IN-DEC'O-ROUS  [in-de-ko'- 
rus,  6'.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  ;  In-dSk'o-riis  or  In-de-ko'- 
rus,  F.  K.  Wr. ;  In-de-ko'rus  or  in-dek'9-rus,  \V. 
C. ;  in-d6k'o-rus,  P.  J.  AsH,  iVb.],  a.  ["L.  indec- 
orus;  It,  ^Sp.  indecoroso.]  Not  decorous;  in- 
decent; unbecoming.  —  See  Decorous. 

JlIN-Dg-CO'ROUS-LY,  or  IN-DEC'O-ROUS-LY,  ad. 
In  an  unbecoming  manner. 

II  iN-D5-C6'ROUS-NESS,      or      IN-DECO-ROIIS- 

NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  indecorous;  im- 
propriety of  conduct ;  indecency.  Scott. 

IN-Dp-CC'RUM,  n.  [L.]  Indecency  ;  unbecoming 
or  unseemly  conduct ;  indecorousness. 

They  .  .  .  commit  many  absurdities,  many  indecorums, 
unbefitting  their  gravity  and  persons.  Burton. 

Syn.  —  See  Decency. 
IN-DEED',  ud.  [in  and  deed.]  In  reality ;  in  truth ; 
in  fact ;  really  ;  truly. 

Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.      John  i.  47. 

j8®-  It  is  often  used  interjectionally.  I'  is  some- 
times used  as  a  slight  assertion  or  recapitulation  in  a 
sense  hardly  perceptible  or  explicable  ;  as,  "  I  said  I 
thought  it  was  confederacy  between  the  juggler  and 
the  two  servants  ;  though,  indeed,  I  had  no  reason  so 
to  think."  Bacon.  It  is  used  to  note  concession  in 
comparisons  ;  as,  "  Ships,  not  so  great  of  bulk,  indeed, 
but  of  a  more  nimble  motion."   Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Indeed  is  sometimes  used  as  nearly  synony- 
mous with  nay  ;  as,  "  I  think,  indeed,  1  am  sure,  it  is 
so  "  ;  or,  "  1  think,  nay,  I  am  sure,  it  is  so."  In  this 
case,  nay  is  the  stronger  term.  In  old  English,  yea 
had  nearly  the  same  sense  ;  as.  "  Yea,  I  judge  not  my 
own  self."  1  Cor.  iv.3.  "  A  good  man  always  profits 
by  bis  endeavor;  i/eo, when  he  is  absent;  nay,  when 
he  is  dead,  by  his  example  and  memory."  B.  Jonson. 

IN-Dfi-FAT-I-GA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
indefatigable,  or  incapable  of  being  wearied; 
perseverance ;  indefatigableness.  Perry. 

IN-D^-FAT'I-GA-BLE,  a.  [L.  indefatigabilis  ;  in, 
priv.,  and  defatigo,  to  weary  ;  It.  infatiqabilc  ; 
Sp.  infatigable.]  Unwearied  ;  not  "tired  ;  not 
capable  of  being  exhausted;  that  cannot  be 
wearied ;  unwearied ;  unceasing  ;  persevering. 

The  ambitious  person  must  rise  early,  and  sit  up  late,  and 
pursue  his  design  v/ith  a  constant,  indefatigable  attendance; 
he  must  be  infinitely  patient  and  servile.  South. 

IN-Op-FAT'J-GA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Unweariedness  ; 
indefatigability.  Parnell. 

IN-Df.-FAT'I-GA-BLY,  ad.  Without  weariness. 
•' hide fati'g ably  zealous."  Dnjden. 

t  IN-Df-FAT-I-GA'TION,  n.  Unweariedness  ;  in- 
defatigability. *  Gregory. 

lN-Dt;-FEA-§I-BIL'J-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  indefeasible.  Smart. 

IN-D5-FEA'§I-BLE  (In-de-fe'ze-bl),  a.  [in,  priv., 
and  defeasible.]  Incapable  of  being  defeated, 
undone,  abrogated,  or  made  void.  Addisoii. 

iN-D5-FEA'§I-BLY,  ad.  In  an  indefeasible  man- 
ner. '  Boswell. 

IN-D^-FEC-TI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  indefettibilith; 
Sp.  indefeciihilidad  ; '  Fr.  indi-fcctibilit'-.]  The 
quality  of  being  indefectible,  or  not  liable  to 
decay  or  defect. 

God's  unity,  eternity,  and  indefectiAUty.  Barrow. 

IN-D5-FEC'TI-BLE,  a.  [It.  indefcttibile ;  Sp.  (Sr 
Fr.  indefectible.]  Not  liable  to  'defect  or  decay ; 
unfailing;  perfect ;  perennial. 

The  eternal,  indefectible  happiness  of  heaven.  Clarke. 

IN-DP-FEC'TJVE,  a.  [It.  indefettivo.]  Not  de- 
fective ;  perfect.  South. 

IN-DP-FEN-SI-bIl'J-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  indefensible.  Wright. 

IN-Df.-FEN'SI-BLE,  a.  [It.  indefensibile  ;  Sp.  vn- 
defemable;  Fr.  ind'fendable.]'  That  cannot  be 
defended,  maintained,  or  justified ;  incapable 
of  being  justly  defended ;  censurable ;  faulty. 

As  they  extend  the  rule  of  consulting  Scripture  to  all  the 
actions  of  common  life,  even  so  ftr  as  to  the  taking  up  of  a 
straw,  80  it  is  altogether  false  and  indefensiUe.        Sanderaon. 


IN-D5-FEN'S|-BLY,  ad.  In  an  indefensible  man- 
ner ;  without  defence.  Blackstone. 

IN-Dp-FEN'SJVE,  a.  Having  no  defence;  inde- 
fensible. Sir  T.  Herbert. 

lN-De-Fl"CieN-CY  (In-de-f  ish'en-se),  n.  [It.  in- 
deficienza.]     The  quality  or  the  stale  of  not  be- 


dejicienza.] 
injj  deficient. 


not  be- 
Stackhouse. 


lN-D5-Fi"CI5NT  (Tn-de-fish'ent),  a.  [L.  indefi. 
ciens  ;  It.  indeficiente.]  Not  deficient ;  not  fail- 
ing ;  perfect ;  complete.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

IN-oe-FiN'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  indefinibile ;  Sp.  inde- 
Jinible ;  Fr.  indpjinissable.]  That  cannot  be  de- 
fined ;  unaccountable  ;  inexplicable.  Todd- 

lN-D5-FIN'A-BLY,arf.  In  an  indefinable  manner. 

IN-DEF'J-NITE,  a.  [L.  indefinitus  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
definio,  dejinitus,  to  define  ;  It.  indejinito  ;  Sp. 
indejinido ;  Fr.  indejmi.] 

1.  Not  definite  ;  not  determined ;  not  defi- 
nitely settled;  indeterminate.  "Her  advance- 
ment was  left  indefinite."  Bacon. 

2.  Having  no  assigned  or  certain  limits. 

Though  it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  indefinite;  though  it  ia 
not  boundltss  in  itself,  it  may  be  so  to  human  coniprehen- 
eion.  Siiectatar, 

3.  (Bat.)  Noting  parts  of  a  flower  too  numer- 
ous to  be  readily  counted,  or  more  than  twelve, 
especially  when  the  number  is  inconstant.  Gray. 

IN-DEF']-NItE-LY,  ad.  In  an  indefinite  manner. 

IN-DEF'I-NITE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  indefinite.  Bp.  Hall. 

tIN-D?-FIN'l-TUDE,  n.  An  indefinite  quantity 
or  number.  Hale. 

IN-D5-HIS'C5NCE,M.  f See  Indehiscent.]  (Bot.) 
The  property  of  not  being  dehiscent.        Craig. 

IN-Df,-HTS'C5NT,  a.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  dchisco, 
(fe/MsccMS,  to  split  open  ;  It.  indeiscente.]  (Bot.) 
Noting  pericarps  which  continue  perfectly  closed 
after  the  fruit  is  ripe ;  not  splitting  open.Lindley. 

IN-D5-L,ECT'A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  delectable.] 
Not  delectable  ;  unpleasant ;  disagreeable ;  un- 
amiable.  Ed.  Rev- 

iN-DK-LIB'fiR-ATE,  a.  [It.  indeUberato ;  Sp.  in- 
deliberado  ;  Fr.  indelibrrii. '\T^ot  deliberate';  un- 
premeditated; sudden.  "  The  j/!f/e//6e«i<e  com- 
missions of  many  sins."       Gov.  of  the  Tongue, 

IN-D^-lIb'^R-AT-^ID,  a.  Unpremeditated;  un- 
deliberated.  Bramhall. 

iN-DEL-l-BIL'i-TY,  n.  [Fr.  indeUbilite.]  The 
quality  of  being  indelible.  Bp.  Horsley. 

II  IN-DEL'1-BLE  [Tn-dgl'e-bl,  S.  IF.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K, 
Sm.  Wr.  ;  in-dc'le-bl.  P.],  a.  [L.  indelebilis  ;  in, 
priv.,  and  delebilis,  deleble  ;  deleo,  to  blot  out; 
It.  indelebile ;  Sp.  indeleble ;  Fr.  indelebilc.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  effaced  or  blotted  out ;  not 
to  be  cancelled ;  ineffaceable  ;  ingrained ;  per- 
manent; SiS,  "  Indelible  ink." 

To  what  purpose  is  this  indelible  image  or  idea  of  God  in 
us,  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  God  existent  in  the  world? 

Henry  More. 

2.  Not  to  be  annulled  or  abrogated,     [r.] 

They  are  endued  with  indelible  power  from  above  to  feed, 
to  govern  this  household.  Sprat. 

fl^  "  This  w  ord,"  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  should  ba 
written  indeleble ;  "  and  this  orthography  would  evi- 
dently be  in  accordance  with  the  etymology  of  th« 
word  ;  yet  Dr.  Johnson,  and  all  the  other  principal 
English'lexicographers,  spell  it  indelible  ;  and  this  or- 
thography is  established  by  common  usage. 

II  IN-DEL'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
indelible;  indelibility.  Ash, 

II  IN-DEL'l-BLY,  ad.     In  an  indelible  manner. 

IN-DEL'J-CA-CY,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  deliracy.) 
The  quality  of  being  indelicate;  want  of  deli- 
cacy ;  indecency ;  indecorum ;  coarsencsB ; 
grossness ;  vulgarity.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Indecent. 
iN-DEL'l-CATE,  a.  [Fr.  indtlicat.]  Wanting  del- 
icacy or  decency ;  offensive  to  good  manners  ot 
propriety;  indecent;  indecorous;  unbecoming; 
coarse  ;  gross ;  broad  ;  vulgar. 

Their  luxury  was  inelegant,  their  pleasures  indelicate!. 

ti  artort, 

Syn.— See  Broad,  Coarse. 
Kn-DEL'I-CATE-I.Y,  ad.     In  an  indelicate  man- 
ner ;  indecently.  Smart 
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|N-nftM-Nl-F|-CA 'TIQN,  n.  [It.  indennizzazione ; 
Sj).  in(leiHiuz(uion  ;  Fr.  iiuieiunisation.] 

1.  The  act  of  indeinniryiiiK;  coiiipcnsntion 
for  loss  or  injury  ;  reiinbursoineut. 

bulemHirKiiliun  for  Iheir  voluntary  poverty.         U'wlon. 

2.  Security  agiiinst  loss  or  penalty.    Jo/iHson. 

Syn.  —  tieo  ('OMPENSATION. 

JN-Dfi.M'NI-KV,  V.  a.  [Low  L.  indemnifico,  from 
L.  indemuii,  harmless  {in,  priv.,  and  damnum, 
injury),  and  fiuno,  to  make  ;  —  Sp.  indetnnizar ; 
Ft.  iiulemniser.]    [/.  inuk.mniiikd  ;  pp.  inue.m- 

NIFYINU,  INUKM.MFIiil).] 

L  To  secure  against  clamagc,  loss,  injury,  or 
penalty  ;  to  save  harmless. 

InBarancc  is  a  contract  whereby,  for  a  atlpuUted  comtlder- 
•tlon,  one  iiarty  uudertukcii  to  uuJeiimij'V  the  other  agaiimt 
certain  ri»k».  WiUard  fUilUitf. 

2.  To  compensate  for  loss  or  injury ;   to  re- 
imburse ;  to  remunerate.  Watts. 
IN-d£m'iVI-TY,  n.     \h.  indemnitas;  It.  indenni- 
tu  ;  Sp.  indemnidad ;  Fr.  indemniti-.] 

1.  Security  or  exemption  from  damage,  loss, 
injury,  or  punishment. 

I  will  u«e  all  means,  in  the  ways  of  amnesty  and  iiulemni- 
Iw,  which  may  nio»t  fully  remove  all  fears,  and  bury  all  jeal- 
outies  in  torpetfulncss.  Ai/if/  tharles. 

2.  Compensation  for  loss  sustained;  remu- 
neration ;  indemnification  ;  reimbursement. 

It  is  a  rule  cstoblishcd  in  all  just  aovcrnmenta,  that,  when 
private  property  is  required  for  public  use,  utUeiiuutj/alixn  be 
given  by  the  public  to  the  owner.  Loai'ur. 

#^  "Soiiietimos  it  signifies  rfiminittton.  A  toniint 
who  has  been  interrupted  in  tlie  onjoyiiieiit  of  his 
lease,  may  require  an  iiulemnity  from  llio  lessor,  that 
is,  a  reduction  of  liis  rent."    Boaoier. 

Act  of  iiiiUmnitij,  {Eiisr.  Lain.)  an  act  passed  for  tl>e 
relief  of  those  persons' who  have  neglected  to  take 
certain  necessary  oaths,  or  to  perform  other  acts  re- 
quired to  qualify  iheni  for  their  ollicos  and  employ- 
ments. Brande. 

I\-De-M6N-STRA-BIL'?-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being 
indemonstrable  ;  indemonstrableness.  Quince i/. 

IN-DP-M6.\'STR.\-BLE,  a.  [L.  indemonstrabilis ; 
It.  indimostrafiik.']  That  cannot  be  demon- 
strated ;  undemonstrable.  Sandys. 

jN-l)e-.MON'STR.V-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  indemonstrable.  Ash. 

lX-Uf:N-l-ZA'TlO.\,  n.  Act  of  making  free,  or 
the  patent  by  which  one  is  naturalized.  Bullokar. 

|N-d6n'IZE,  r.  a.  To  make  free;  to  naturalize. 
— See  E.\" DENIZE.  Bullokar. 

IN-DEN'J-ZEiV  (jn-den'e-''-n).  t?.  a.  To  make  free; 
to  naturalize ;  to  endenizen.  Oierburij. 

|N-DfiNT  ,  V.  a.  [L  in,  in,  and  dens,  dcntis  (Gr. 
ihbf,  ifi6vT0(),  a  t(<oth ;  It.  indenfare.]      [i.  ix- 

DEXTED  ;  pp.  INDENTING,  INnENTEI)/] 

1.  To  mark  with  inequalities,  like  a  row  of 
teeth  ;  to  cut  in  and  out ;  to  make  to  wave  or 
undulate  ;  to  notch  ;  to  jag.  Shak. 

2.  To  bind  by  coiitract  or  indenture  ;  —  so 
applied  from  the  indented  piper  on  which  a 
contract  is  sometimes  written.  Bur  rill. 

\N-DfiNT',  V.  n.     1.  To  run  in  and  out. 

Then  shalt  thou  sec  the  dew-bednbblcd  wretch  [the  hare]. 
Turn  and  return,  iinleiitiut/  with  the  way.  Shot, 

2.  To  have  indentations  or  inequalities  like 
a  row  of  teeth  ;  to  be  notched  or  "jagged. 

3.  t  To  contract ;  to  bargain. 

I  do  indent;  you  shall  return  the  money.  Shak. 

|N-DftNT',  n.     1.   Inequality;    incisure;    notch; 

jag ;  indentation.  Shak. 

Want  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent.         Shak. 

2.  A  stamp;  an  impression.         Phil.  Trans. 

3.  (American  Laic.)  An  indented  certificate 
for  the  princiuul  or  the  interest  of  the  public 
debt ;  —  issued  by  the  United  States  government 
at  the  close  of  the  revolution.  Burrill. 

I.\-I>p.\-T.\'TrON,  w.     1.  The  act  of  indenting. 
2.  A  waving  in  any  figure  ;  a  noteli ;  an  in- 
cisure;  a  cut;  a  jag.  Woodward. 

^N-I)ENT'pi),  p.  a.  1.  Cut  like  a  saw;  marked 
with  inequalities  like  a  row  of  teeth;  running 
in  and  out ;  notched  ;  jagged. 

Trent,  who,  like  some  earth-born  irlant^spreads 

Ills  thirty  amis  alonji  the  in<lintcilmv&A».  Milton. 

2.  Stipulated,  or  bound,  by  indenture. 
|N-DfiNT'en-LY,  ad.     With  indentation.      ScoH. 
lN-DftNT'|NG,  n.     Indentation  ;  impression. 


t  JN-DftNT'M?NT,  n.    An  indenture.     Bp.  Hall. 

|N-nfcNT'rRE  (in-d6nt'yvr),n.  (Imw.)  An  instru- 
meut  of  writing  containing  a  conveyance  or  con- 
tract between  two  or  uiorc  persons  ;  —  usually 
indented  or  cut  unevenly,  or  in  and  out,  un  the 
top  or  the  side.  Buurier. 

Hi-  Formerly  it  wan  common  to  make  two  in- 
struments exactly  alike,  and  it  was  then  usn.il  lo 
write  both  on  the  same  parchment,  with  some  words 
or  letters  written  between  them,  through  winch  llio 
parchment  was  cut,  either  in  a  straight  or  an  indented 
line,  in  snch  «  manner  as  to  leave  one  half  of  the  word 
un  one  part,  and  half  on  the  other.     Boucier. 

JN-DfiiNT'l.  RE,  t).  a.     1.  To  indent.  Woty. 

2.  To  bind  by  indentures. 

(N-DfeNT'yRE,  V.  n.  To  run  in  and  out ;  to  form 
indentations  ;  to  indent.  Ueywood. 

iN-ne-PfcN'UfNCE,  w.  [L.  Ml,  priv.,  and  de- 
pendeo,  dependitM,  to  depend  upon  ;  It.  inde- 
pendenza ;  Sp.  indipendenvia ;  Fr.  indtprndance.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  independent ;  exeniptiun 
from  reliance  or  control ;  a  state  over  which  no 
one  has  power,  control,  or  authority  ;  freedom. 

Inilepenilencc  may  be  divided  into  imlilical  and  natural 
iniiejieiulriice.  By  the  former  it  is  to  be  understood  that  we 
have  contracted  no  tic  except  lliose  which  flow  from  the  three 
ereat  natural  riglits  of  sufi-ty,  liU-rty,  unci  property.  The 
latter  consists  in  the  (lower  of  being  iible  lo  eiijov  a  perma- 
nent well-being,  whatever  inuy  be  the  disposition  of  those 
from  whom  we  cull  ourselves  indeiieiident.  Bourier. 

2.  t  The  principles  of  the  religious  denomina- 
tion called  Independents ;  Congregationalism. 

Pagilt. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  act  adopted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  American  Colonies,  July  4,  1776,  by 
which  they  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain. 

iN-Dg-PEN'DeN-cy,  n.  The  state  of  being  inde- 
pendent ;  independence.  Addison. 

tN-D5-PEN'DeN'T,  a.  [It.  independente  ;  Sp.  m- 
dcpendiente ;  Fr.  ind'pendant.] 

1.  Not  dependent ;  having  power  to  act  free 
from  the  control,  or  without  the  assistance,  of 
others  ;  not  supported  by  any  other  ;  not  rely- 
ing on  another  ;  not  controlled  ;  —  commonly 
used  with  of,  but  sometimes  with  om  or  from. 

God's  making  the  world  irrefragably  proves  that  he  gov- 
erns it  tiK>,  or  thiit  a  being  of  dependent  nature  remains,  nev- 
ertheless, iiidej/emieitt  upon  him  in  that  resiwct.  South. 

2.  Not  relating  to  any  thing  else,  as  to  a  su- 
perior cause  or  power  ;  irrespective. 

Our  understanding,  which  is  on  Incorporeal  substanrc, 
indejiendeni  from  mutter.  Hvnlieii. 

3.  {Math.)  Applied  to  a  quantity  which  does 
not  depend  upon  another  for  its  value. Z)o.  4r  P. 

iX-Dp-PfiN'OF-NT,  «.  (Eccl.IIist.)  One  who  holds 
that  every  congregation  is  a  complete  chtirch, 
subject  to  no  superior  authority  ;  a  Congrega- 
tionalist.  Sanderson. 

lN-Df,-PEN'DPi\T-LY,  ad.  In  an  independent 
manner  ;  without  control.  Dri/den. 

IN-DEP'RP-CA-BLE,  rt.  [Jj.  indeprecabilis.}  That 
cannot  be  entreated.  Cockeram. 

IN-DEP-RP-HEN'SI-BLR,  a.  [L.  indeprchcnsibi- 
lis.]     That  cannot  be  found  out.      Bp.  Morton. 

In-D5;-PRIv'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  deprived 
or  taken  aw.-iy.  Harns. 

IN-D5-SCRIB'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  indescrivihile ;  Sp. 
itidescrihlhle  ;  Fr.  indescriptihle.]  That  cannot 
be  described.  Todd. 

IN-DJI-SCRIp'TIVE,  a.  Not  descriptive,  or  not 
containing  just  description.  Craig. 

IN-Dp-§ERT',  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  desert."]  Want  of 
merit ;  ill-desert.  Phillips. 

TN-DftS'J-NfeNT,  a.    Incessant,     [n.]  Baxter. 

iN-DKS'l-NfiNT-LY,  ad.  Without  cessation.  Raj/. 

lN-np-?lR',\-BLR,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  drsirahle.'] 
Undesiralile.     [k.]  Month.  Anth. 

iN-DF.-STRfTC-TI-BTf/l-TY,  n.  [Sp.  indestntcti- 
hilidad  ;  Fr.  indestructihilitf.l  The  quality  of 
being  indestructible.  Sir  II.  Dart/. 

lN-nf,-STRfiC'T|-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  A  Fr.  indestruc- 
tible.]    That  cannot  be  destroyed.  lioi/lf. 

lN-Df,-STRflC'T|-BLY,  ad.  In  an  indestructible 
manner.  A'.  A.  Hev. 

iN-np-TER'MJ-N A-BLE,  a.    [L.  indeterminabilis ; 


It.  iiuletcrminabile  ;  Sp.  indetermina&le ;  Fr.  tn- 
dettrminaliU-.]  Not  detcrmin.ible  ;  not  deter- 
mined,  fixed,  defined,  or  Mettled.  Broictte. 

r.\-»g-TKR  M|.NA-BLV,  ad.  In  an  indetcm.ina. 
ble  manner.  />,-.  AUm. 

rN-l)t:-Ti.:KM|-N,>TE,  a.  fL.  ind^tcrminatuM; 
It.  mdclermiiuUu;  .Sp.  indetcnninudo  \  Fr.  iV 
dt-lermine.] 

1.  Unfixed  ;  not  defined  ;  indefinite.  "An  in- 
determinate number  of  RuccesHions."      Sevton. 

2.  {Algebra.)  Admitting  of  an  infinite  number 
of  solutions  or  values. 

Indeterminate  analyfi^,  (Math.)  a  branch  of  antlyii* 
whirh  has  for  its  object  the  siilulion  of  indeterminate 
problems.  Da.  f  P.—  InJi  terminate  eorffirirnU,,  {Math.) 
a  method  of  analysis  invented  by  I)eHrarl)i>,  in  which 

the  coofltcicnts  are  each  equal  to  zero.  Brande Im- 

determinate  et/ualionn,  e<|iiatloiis  containing  a  greater 
number  of  unknown  quantities  than  there  are  given 
equations.  —  Indeterminate  infiure,crnee,  (But.)  that  in 
which  the  flowers  all  arise  from  axillary  buds;  — 
same  as  indefinite.  Gray.  —  Indeterminate  problem,  a 
problem  in  which  there  are  fewer  imposed  cunditlnns 
than  there  are  unknown  orreipiired  (larls  ;  a  problem 

which  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions. 

Indrtrrminale  quanlilti,  (Math  )  a  quantity  that  admits 
of  an  infinite  number  of  value*.  Ijaciet, 

iN-ne-TfeR'.MI-NATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  indctenni- 
nate  manner  ;  indefinitely.  JIale. 

lN-I)e-'iiiR'Ml-NATE.N£8S,  n.  The  sUtc  of  be- 
ing iiidetermiitate.  Perry. 

iN-ng-TER-MI-NA'TION,  n.  [It.  indetermina- 
zione  ;  Sp.  indelcrminaciun ;  Fr.  indetemiina- 
tion.]  "W  ant  of  determination  ;  want  of  fixed 
or  stated  direction.  Bramhatl. 

IN-D5-TER'M|.\'ED  (-mjnd),  a.  Unsettled;  un- 
fixed ;  undetermined.  Locke. 

tlN-r)e-VIR'5l-N.\TE,  o.  Not  deprived  of  vir- 
ginity. Chapman. 

IN-Df.-VOTE',  a.  [Fr.  ind^tot.]  Little  affected 
or  devoted  ;  indincrent.  Bentley. 

iN-ne-VOT'tlD,  a.    Undevoted.    Ld.  Clarendon. 

iN-n^-VO'TIQN,  n,  [L.  inderotio.]  Want  of 
devotion  ;  irreligion  ;  impiety.  Hammond. 

IN-D^-VoOt',  a.  [L.  inderotus;  It.  \  Sp.  itide- 
voto ;  P'r.  indi-rotT]    Not  devout ;  undevout.  "  A 


careless,  inderout  spirit." 


Bp.  Taylor. 


lN-D5-VOUT'LY,  ad.  In  an  indevout  manner; 
without  devotion  ;  undevoutly.  Todd. 

iN'DftX,  n. ;  pi.  Tn'dKx-??  or  iM'Df-cf  §.  (Indices 
is  used  for  exponents  of  quantities.)    {L.l 

1.  A  directing  point  or  pointer  ;  a  hand  that 
points  to  any  thing  ;  a  director ;  indication  :  — 
m  J  rinting,  the  sign  [$^  ]  used  to  direct  special 
attention  to  any  particular  passage. 

They  have  no  more  inward  •clf-ronsciuusneM  of  what 
they  do  or  suffer  than  the  index  of  a  watch  of  the  hoar  it 
Iioints  lo.  Brttllry. 

2.  An  alphabetical  tabic,  at  the  end  of  a  book, 
of  the  principal  subjects,  or  of  the  words  em- 
ployed in  it,  with  references  to  the  pages  where 
they  may  be  found. 

;Kg-  The  index  was  formerly  prefixed  to  a  book,  as 
is  shown  in  the  first  citation  from  ^hakspeare  below  ; 
hence  it  was  used  generally  for  prelude,  or  anf  UUmg 
preparatory. 

Intlrj'er . .  . 
To  their  nibseqiient  volume*.  SItat. 

Ah,  me!  what  act. 
That  roars  so  loud  and  thunders  in  tlie  uu/ef.         Shot. 

3.  {^Anat.)  The  fore-finger.  Iloblyn. 

4.  [pi.  INDICES.]  (Arith.&.  Algebra.)  A  term 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  exponent,  to  indicate 
the  power  or  root  of  a  quantity. 

Index  qf  a  logarithm,  the  ehnracteristit  or  integral 
part  of  it,  which,  in  common  logarithms,  is  one  lew 
than  the  numlier  of  integral  figures  in  the  corTesjxind- 
ing  number.  Brande.—  Index  of  refraction,  {Opt.)  the 
niiiiiber  which  e.xpn-sses  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  tlie 
angles  of  incidence  and  refraction.     Thus  tlie  i»dt^ 

of  refraction  from  air  info  water  is  about  |,  and  from 
water  into  air  ab*>ut  J.     iMrdntr. 

IN'DEX.  r.  a.  To  place  in  an  index  or  tabic,  as 
the  subjects  treated  of  in  a  bock.  TalfmatL 

IN'DEX-PR,  n.  One  who  makes  an  \ndex.  Ogittie. 

IJf'DKX  EX-P'UR-Ojt-TO'  HhOs.  [t,.,at»  expu;^ 
gatory  indrx.]  (Eccl.)  A  list  or  catalogiie,  an- 
nually published  at  Uome,  of  books  which  the 
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INDEX-HAND 

church  of  Rome  prohibits  the  faithful  from  read- 
ing, or  condemns  as  heretical.  Brande. 

In'DEX— hAND,  n.  A  hand  that  points  to  some- 
thing ;  the  pointer  of  a  watch,  clock,  <S:c.  Pope. 

JN-DEX'I-CAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  an 
index.       '  Smart. 

IN-DEX'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  in- 
dex. '         •  Stcift. 

IN'DEX-JNG,  p.  a.  Furnishing  with  an  index, 
or  table  of  references.  Wright. 

iN-DgX-TER'l-Ty,  n.  [m,  priv.,  and  dexterity.] 
Want  of  dexterity ;  awkwardness.  Harvey. 

|N-DI'A-DEM,  V.  a.    To  place  or  set  in  a  diadem. 

Whereto  shall  that  be  likened?  to  what  gem 
IndiadeineJ?  Southey. 

IN'DIA-MAn,  n.  {Naut.)  A  large  ship  engaged  in 
the  India  trade.  E?icy. 

IN'DIA-MAT'TING  (jn'j?-),  n.  Mats  made  in  the 
East  from  the  Papyrris  corymhosus.  Simmonds. 

IND'IAN  (Ind'ysin)  [ln'dy?n,  S.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ;  in'- 
d§-9.n,  In'je-gin,  or  in'dyain,  W.  ;  in'de-?n,  Wr.], 
a.  Belonging  to  India  :  —  belonging  to  the 
American  aborigines. 

IND'IAN  (Ind'ysn),  n.  An  aboriginal  American  : 
—  a  native  of  India  or  of  the  West  Indies. 


Lo,  the  poor  Iitrlian\  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  tlie  wind. 


Pope. 


IND'IAN-AR'ROW-ROOT  (ind'y?n-),  n.     Arrow- 
root! —  See  Akuow-root.  Miller. 

InD'IAN-BER'RV,  n.     A  berry  having  an  intoxi- 
cating quality  ;  Cocculus  hidicus.  Booth. 

Ind'IAN-CORN,  n.      The   American    plant   Zea 
s,  and  its  fruit ;  maize.  Gray. 


IND'IAN-CRESS,  n.  {Bot.)  The  English  name  of 
the  genus  of  plants  called  Tropceolum.  Loudon. 

IN-DIAN-EER',  n.  A  large  English  ship  engaged 
in  the  India  trade,  or  in  the  trade  between  India 
and  China  ;  an  Indiaman.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

Ind'IAN— FIG,  n.  The  name  of  the  species  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Opuntia  ;  banian.  Eng.  Cyc. 

"nd'IAN— FILE,  n.  The  manner  in  which  the 
American  Indians  traverse  the  woods  or  proceed 
to  battle  ;  single  file.  Bartlett. 

!nd'IAN— Ink,  n.  A  black  pigment  made  from 
lampblack,  thickened  with  gelatine  or  isinglass, 
and  scented  with  musk  or  camphor  ;  — brought 
from  the  East,  and  chiefly  from  China.         lire. 

IND'IAN-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  anorthite 
composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  iron.     [India.]  Dana. 

IND'IAN-OAK,  n.  {Bot.)  A  timber-tree  of  im- 
mense size,  and  great  durability,  foimd  in  Java 
and  Ceylon,  Malabar,  Coromandel,  &c.,  and 
especially  in  the  Birman  empire  ;  the  teak-tree  ; 
Tectona  grandis ;  —  used  in  ship-building. 

Loudon. 

IND'IAN-POKE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  American  white 
hellebore  ;   Ve}-atrutn  viride.  Gray. 

!ND'IAN-RED,  n.  A  species  of  ochre ;  red- 
ochre. 

a^  The  pigment  now  usually  sold  under  this 
name  is  the  red  htematite,  or  peroxide  of  iron.  The 
Indian-red  brouglit  from  the  Persian  Gulf  is  of  a  dark- 
er hue  and  sparkling  lustre.     Fairholt. 

InD'IAN-RCb'B?R,  n.  India-rubber.  McCulloch. 
fND'IAN-sdiM'MpR,  n.    See  Summer. 

InD'IAN-TUR'N[P,  n.  (Bo^)  A  name  applied  to 
plants  of  the  genus  Aris<Pina,  especially  to  Ari- 
scema  triphyllum,  or  Arnm  triphylhim  of  Lin- 
naeus, the  root  of  which  is  wrinkled,  farina- 
ceous, and  on  being  tasted  affects  the  tongue 
with  a  pungency  as  if  pricked  by  needles.   Gray. 

IND'I  AN-YfiL'LO  W,  n.  A  pigment  used  in  paint- 
ing." Wcale. 

IN'DIA-RUB'B^R  (in'j9-rub'ber),  n.  A  resinous 
substance ;  caoutchouc  ;  gum-elastic  ;  Indian- 
rubber.  —  See  Caoutchouc.  Keens. 

tN  DJ-cAnT,  a.  [L.  indico,  indicans,  to  indicate ; 
It.  <Sf  Sp.  indicante.]  Showing ;  indicating ; 
pointing  out  a  remedy.  Dunglison. 
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IN'DI-CAnt,  n.  (Med.)  Any  thing  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  disease,  or  in  what  precedes  or  ac- 
companies it,  points  out  a  remedy.    Ihmglison. 

IN'DJ-CATE,  v.  a.  [h.  ittdico,  indicatus;  in.  in, 
and  dico,  to  say,  to  show ;  It.  iiulicare ;  Sp.  in- 
dicar;  Fr.  indiquer.]  \i.  inuicatkd  ;  pp.  indi- 
cating, INDICATED.] 

1.  To  show ;  to  point  out ;  to  mark  ;  to  denote. 

Mentioned  in  a  manner  (hat  seems  to  indicate  some  con- 
nection between  them.  Matone. 

2.  (Med.)  To  point  as  a  remedy ;  to  manifest 
by  symptoms  the  treatment  requisite  for  the  al- 
leviation or  the  cure  of  a  disease.  Burke. 

IN-DI-CA'TION,  n.  [h.  iiidicatio  ;  It.  indicazione ; 
Sp.  indicacion  ;  Fr.  indication.] 

1.  The  act  of,  indicating  or  pointing  out. 

2.  That  which  indicates  ;  a  mark  ;  a  token  ; 
a  sign  ;  a  note  ;  a  symptom. 

We  think  that  our  successes  arc  a  plain  indication  of  the 
divine  favor  towards  us.  Atterbury. 

3.  Discovery  made  ;  information.       Bent  ley. 

4.  Explanation  ;  display,     [r.j  Bacon. 

5.  [Med.)  The  manifestation  made  by  a  dis- 
ease of  what  is  proper  to  be  done  for  its  allevia- 
tion or  removal.  Dunglison. 

Syn.  —  See  Mark. 

IN-DIC'A-TIVE  [in-dik'?-tlv,  S.  IF.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  Wr.  Wb.;  In'de-ka-tjv  or  jn-dik'si-ttv,  Sm.; 
jn-dik'si-tlv  or  in'de-ka'tjv,  if.],  a.  [L.  indicati- 
vus ;  It.  (S|  Sp.  indicativo ;  Fr.  indicatif.'] 

1.  Showing  ;  informing  ;  pointing  out. 

Ridicule,  with  cvcr-pointinp  hand. 

Conscious  of  every  sliift,  ot  every  shift 

Indicative,  his  inmost  plot  betrays.  Shenstone. 

2.  {Grammar.')  A  term  applied  to  a  mood  of 
a  verb,  expressing  affirmation  or  a  simple  or  un- 
conditional judgment,  or  used  to  ask  a  qtiestion. 

The  inrlinatire  mood  is  that  form  of  the  verb  which  is  used 
in  independent  and  absolute  assertions.  Andrews. 

|N-DlC'A-TiVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  indicative  manner. 

IN'Dl-CA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  1.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
indicates,  shows,  or  points  out. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  muscle  of  the  forearm,  which 
points  or  extends  the  forefinger.  Bi'ande. 

3.  {Mech.)  An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  the  pressure  of  steam  and  the 
state  of  the  vacuum  throughout  the  stroke  of  a 
steam-engine  ;  a  dynamometer.  Grier. 

4.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  cuckoo  tribe  ;  —  so  called  from  the  species 
indicating  the  nest  of  bees,  and  guiding  men  to 
them  by  their  motions  and  cries.  Brande. 

IN-DI-CA-TO-RI'N^, 
n.  pi.  (Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Scan- 
sores  and  family 
Cuctdidce  ;  honey- 
guides.  Gray.  indicator  major. 

IN'DI-CA-TO-RY,  rt.  That  indicates  ;  manifesting; 
demonstrative ;  indicative.  Donne. 

IJV-DJ-CA'VIT,  n.  [h.,  lie  has  shown.']  (Law.)  A 
,  writ  of  prohibition.  Blackstone. 

flN'DlCE  (In'djs),  n.  [Ft.  indice.]  Signification; 
sign  ;  index.  B.  Jonson. 

IN'ni-CE^,  n. ;  pi.  of  i^^dex.  (Arith.  &  Algebra.) 
Exponents  of  quantities.  —  See  Index. 

IJ^-DI" CI-4  (\n-ii»\\'e-7i),  n.pl.  [L.]  Discrimi- 
nating marks.  Burrows. 

tlN-DI^'l-BLE,  a.    [Fr.]   "Unspeakable.     Evelyn. 

JN-DICO-lIte,  n.  (Min.)  A  tourmaline  of  a 
blue  color.  —  See  Indigolite.  Dana. 

JN-DICT'  (jn-dit'),  V.  a.  [L.  indico,  indicttis ;  in, 
against,  and  dico,  to  speak  ;  Old  Fr.  endicter.] 
[i.  indicted;  pp.  indicting,  indicted.] 

1.  (Law.)  To  accuse,  or  charge  with  a  crime 
or  misdemeanor,  by  a  bill  of  indictment ;  to  de- 
clare guilty  of  a  penal  offence;  to  implead.  J3Mm7Z. 

2.  To  compose  ;  to  write  ;  to  indite.       Todd. 

JN-DICT'A-BLE  (jn-dlt'si-bl),  a.  1.  Liable  to  be 
indicted  ;  that  may  be  indicted.  Blackstone, 

2.  Liable  to  presentment  by  a  grand  jury  ;  as, 
"  An  indictable  misdemeanor." 

IN-nlCT-EE'  (in-di-te'),  M.  (Lato.)  One  who  is 
indicted  ;  —  opposed  to  indictor.  Bouvier. 

IN-DlCT'lJR  (jn-dlt'§r),  n.    One  who  indicts. 


INDIFFERENT]  ST  ' 

IN-DiC'TION,  n.  [L.  indictio  ;  It.  indizione;  Sp. 
indiccion  ;  Fr.  indiction.'] 

1.  Declaration  ;  proclamation  ;  announce- 
ment.    "  Indiction  of  a  war."     [r.]         Bacon. 

2.  (Chron.)  A  cycle,  or  period  of  fifteen  years, 
the  origin  of  which  is  involved  in  obscurity  ;' 
but  it  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Constantino  the  Great,  in  place  of  the  Olym- 
piads. Johnson.     Brande. 

SSg'  "  The  name  and  use  of  the  indictions,  which 
serve  to  ascertain  the  chronology  of  the  middle  ages 
was  derived  from  the  regular  practice  of  the  Roman 
tributes.  The  em|)eror  subscrilied  with  his  own  hand, 
and  in  purple  ink,  the  solemn  edict  or  indiction,  which 
was  fixed  up  in  the  principal  city  of  each  diocese  dur- 
ing two  months  previous  to  the  first  day  of  September. 
And  by  a  very  easy  connection  of  ideas,  the  word  in- 
diction was  transferred  to  the  measure  of  tribute  which 
it  prescribed,  and  to  the  annual  term  which  it  allowed 
for  payment."     Oibbon. 

JN-DIC'TIVE,  a.  [L.  indictivus.]  Proclaimed; 
declared,     [r.]  Kennet. 

IN-DICT'MpNT  (jn-dlt'ment),  n.  (Law.)  The  act 
of  indicting ;  a  written  accusation  of  a  crime  or 
misdemeanor,  presented  to,  and  preferred  by,  a 
grand  jury,  under  oath,  to  a  court.    Blackstone. 

!N-DIcT'OR  (in-dit'br  or  in-dlt-ijr',  130),  n.  (Law.) 
One  who  indicts  ;  an  indicter.  Bouvier. 

JN-DIF'F?R-ENCE,  n.  [L.  indifferentia  ;  in,  priv., 
and  dijf'cro,  dijferens,  to  differ  ;  It.  indiffercnza ; 
Sp.  indiferencia ;  Fr.  indifference.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  indifferent ;  neutrality ; 
suspension  ;  equipoise  or  freedom  from  motives 
on  either  side. 

In  matters  of  religion,  he  [the  upright  man]  hath  the  in. 
difference  of  a  traveller,  whose  great  concernment  is  io  arrive 
at  his  journey's  ends  but  for  tlie  way  that  leads  thither,  be  it 
high  or  low,  ail  is  one  to  him,  so  long  as  he  is  but  certain  that 
he  is  in  the  right  way.  Shai/i. 

2.  Unconcernedness ;  want  of  regard ;  apathy. 


Indifference,  clad  in  wisdom's  guise, 
All  tbrfitude  of  mind  supplies; 
For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt 
In  those  who  never  pity  felt? 


Sw{fl, 


3.  A  State  in  which  no  moral  or  physical  rea- 
son preponderates  ;  a  state  in  which  there  are 
no  qualities  deserving  of  distinction,  or  prefer- 
ence, or  choice ;  impartiality. 

The  choice  is  left  to  our  discretion,  except  a  principal 
bond  of  some  higher  duty  remove  the  indifference  that  such 
things  have  in  themselves.  Hooter. 

Syn. —  Indifference  expresses  a  state  of  mind  not 
actually  moved  by  any  passion  or  feeling  ;  insensibili- 
ty, a  state  of  mind  incapable  of  any  feeling  ;  apathy, 
a  state  destitute  of  feeling,  and  more  permanent  than 
insensibility.  A  person  may  have  indifference  to  cer- 
tain subjects,  and  yet  not  have  an  insensibility  to  all 
things.  Indifference  with  regard  to  the  opinion  ol  the 
multitude  ;  neutrality  in  relation  to  a  disputed  ques- 
ti»n,  or  to  the  contests  of  parties  ;  negligence  in  rela- 
tion to  duty  or  to  business. 

IN-DIF'F^R-gN-CY,  n.  Indifference,  [r.]    Locke. 

}N-DIF'FpR-ENT,  a.     {L.  iiidifferens  ;  li.  indiffe- 
rente ;  Sp.  indiferente ;  Fr.  indiff\'rent.] 

1.  Having  no  choice  or  preference  ;  not  de- 
termined to  either  side ;  neutral ;  apathetic. 

Being  indifferent,  we  should  receive  and  embrace  opinion! 
according  as  evidence  gives  the  attestation  of  truth.     Locke. 

2.  Unconcerned;  not  interested ;  regardless ; 
inattentive  ;  heedless  ;  unmindful. 

How  indifferent  soever  man  may  be  to  eternal  happiness, 
j'et  surely  to  eternal  misery  none  can  be  indifferent.   JiuyerH 

3.  Impartial ;  disinterested ;  unbiassed. 

Metcalfe  was  partial  to  none,  but  indifferent  to  all;  a  mas- 
ter for  the  whole,  and  a  father  for  every  one.  Aschain. 

4.  Having  no  qualities  to  determine  a  prefer- 
ence over  other  things  ;  equal. 

The  nature  of  things  indifferent  is  neither  to  be  command- 
ed nor  forbidden,  but  left  free  and  arbitrary.  Hooker. 

5.  Passable  ;  tolerable  ;  middling  ;  not  ^ood, 
nor  very  bad  ;  ordinary.  "  Indiff'erent  writmg." 
Dry  den.     "  Indiff'eretit  •p^^^er."  Addison. 

jBEg"  In  this  sense  it  is  used  adverbially  by  some  of 
our  older  authors. 

I  am  myself  indifferent  honest.  ShcJc 

Syn. —  See  Ordinary. 
IN-DIF'FER-5NT-I§M,  n.     The  state  of  being  in- 
different ;  want  of  zeal ;  indifterence. 

The  depreciation  of  Christianity  by  inJifferentism  is  a 
more  insidious  and  a  less  curable  evil  than  intldelity  itself. 

IVbately. 

Jlfg"  Sometimes  used  for  identism,  the  philosopli} 
of  Schelling.  —  See  Identism. 

{N-DiF'FpR-^iNT-IST,  n.     One  who  is  indifferent 
or  neutral.  Brit.  Crtt, 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  fj,  f,  short;   A,  5,  |,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HilR,  h£R; 
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|N-DlF  FgR-pNT-LY,  ad.  In  an  indifferent  man- 
ner ;  without  distinction  or  preference  ;  equally  : 
—  unconcernedly  ;  without  wish  or  aversion  :  — 
passably  ;  tolerably. 

.  N'l)|-^feNCE,  w.  \Ij.  indiqefUia  \  It.  indigenza  \ 
isp.  ntdigencia ;  Fr.  indiffenre.]  The  state  of 
beinp:  indi};ent ;  want ;  penury  ;  poverty  ;  need ; 
destitution  ;  necessity  ;  privation. 

It  Is  tliv  cnns  of  a  very  great  part  of  mankind  to  nmcral 
fluir  imliueiice  from  the  rt;»t.  Juhn/oii. 

Syn.  —  See  I'ovekty. 

IN'D|-^*BN-CY,  m.  Want;  indigence,  [u.]  BetUlei/. 

lN'D\-QESE,  n.  [h.  indiffena  ;  t/irfw,  old  form  of 
in,  and  ffiffno,  (jeiiitus,  to  beget.]  A  native  or 
indigenous  animal  or  plant.  Evelyn. 

lN-Dl9'5-NO(J8  (iii-(llj'9-iia»),  o.  [L.  indit/enus  ; 
It.  iiidigeno  ;  Sp.  indit/riia  ;  Fr.  indig  ne.\  Na- 
tive to  a  country  ;  originally  produced  or  born 
in  a  place  or  region  ;  —  opposed  to  exotic. 

Negroes  . . .  are  not  mJigenout  to  America.         Browne. 

fN'I)|-(?ftNT,  a.  [L.  indigem ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  indigente ; 
Fr.  indigent.'] 

1.  Being  in  want  or  poverty ;  destitute ;  poor; 
needy  ;  necessitous  ;  scanty. 

Charity  consists  in  relieving  tlic  imligent.  Ailtluon. 

2.  t  Wanting  ;  deprived  ;  — followed  by  of. 
"  Indigent  of  moisture."  Bacon. 

Syn.— See  Bare. 
tlN-U|-^fiST',  a.  Not  digested ;  indigested.  Shak. 

(N-D|-^£ST'pD,  a.      [L.  indigcstus.'] 

1.  Not  digested ;  not  concocted ;  undigested. 

DrcHins  are  bred 
From  rising  fumes  o{  iinliycftecl  food.  />r7/(/en. 

2.  Lying  in  a  mass  or  lump  ;  not  sorted,  ar- 
ranged, or  methodized.  *'  This  mass,  or  indi- 
gested matter,  or  chaos."  Raleigh. 

Such  imligrMed  ruin,  bleak  and  bare. 

How  desert  now  it  stands,  exposed  in  air!        Di-yden. 

3.  Not  well  considered  ;  crude. 

In  hot  reformations,  in  what  men,  more  zealous  than  con- 
siderate, call  malting  clear  work,  the  whole  is  generally  crude, 
luu^li,  and  huligenteil.  Burke. 

4.  Not  brought  to  suppuration. 

His  wound  was  indigested  and  inflamed.  Wiaenum. 

[X-Dl-gt£ST'gD-NESS,  «.  The  state  of  being  in- 
digested. Burnet. 

lN-DI-9ftST-l-niL'|-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
indigestible  ;  indigestibleness.  Atheneeum. 

lN-pi-(?6ST'|-BLE,  a.  [L.  indigcstibilis  ;  It.  in- 
digestibile ;  Sp.  indigestible.'] 

1.  That  cannot  be  digested,  or  that  cannot  be 
easily  digested ;  not  convertible  to  nutriment. 
"  Eggs  .  .  .  are  most  indigestible."      Arbuthnot. 

2.  That  cannot  be  received  or  endured. 
"  Such  a  torrent  of  indigestible  similes."  Warton. 

L\-0|-96sT'J-BLE-NEss,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
indigestible  ;  indigestibility.  Ash. 

lN-pi-gfK8T'I9.\  (tn-de-j«st'y"in),  n.  [L.  indiges- 
tio ;  It.  indigestione ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  indigestion.] 
Want  of  power  to  digest  food  ;  want  of  digest- 
ion ;  a  morbid  weakness  of  the  stomach  ;  dys- 
pepsy;  dyspepsia.  Bp.  Hall. 

JN-dI(?'I-TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  indigito,  indigitatus.] 
To  point  out  with  the  fingers  ;  to  indicate  ;  to 
show.  Browne. 

<N-Dl9-I-TA'T10N,  n.  The  act  of  pointing  out  or 
showing  with  the  finger ;  indication.      //.  More. 

^tN-DI(5N' (jn-din'),  o.  [L.indignus.]  Unworthy; 
disgraceful.  Shak. 


Indignation  ;    anger  ;    re- 


IN-dIg'N,\NCE, 

IN-DIg'N,\N-CY,  >  scntment.     [k.]  Spenser. 

|xN-dIg'NANT,  rt.  [L.  indigrians.]  Affected  by 
indignation ;  feeling  a  disdainful  or  contemptu- 
ous anger  or  resentment. 

Full  of  fierce  ftiry  and  imlignaat  hate.  .S^wnser. 

IN-DlGNANT-LV,  ad.     With  indignation. 

IN-DIG-NA'TIQN,  «.  [L.  indiqnatio;  It.  inde- 
gnuzione  ;  Sp.  indignacion  ;  Fr.  indignation.] 

1.  Anger,  mingled  with  contempt  or  disgust ; 
resentment ;  wrath. 

hujmnntlon  always  implies  resentment,  or  a  desire  of  re- 
Ullatingon  the  iixjurious  jx-nion  so  far  nt  least  as  to  make 
turn  n-pent  of  the  wrong  he  hath  conimitU-d.  CaiatibvH. 

2.  The  anger  of  a  superior;  displeasure. 


A  certain  fearfkil  looking  fbr  of  Judgment  and  flery  intH{ 


nation  lleh, 

3.  The  effect  of  anger  ;  punishment. 

If  Heavens  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store, 
l.<'t  them  hurl  ilowii  tlieir  ■ni/i|/'i<<'««t 


'•.T 


On  thee,  thou  triiuhlerof  Die  world.  Shttk. 

Syn.  — Hoe  UlMPLEAHUKE. 

t|N-DlG'N|-FY,  V.  a.  To  treat  disdainfully,  Spenser. 

|N-I)Ig'NI-TY,  n.  [L.  indianitaa  ;  It.  indegnith  ; 
Sp.  indignidad;  Fr.  inaignit'-.]  Contumely  ; 
contemptuous  injury;  violation  of  right,  accom- 
panied with  insult ;  disrespect ;  dishonor. 

Foul  elTeminacy  held  me  yoked 

Her  liond-slave.     <>,  iitdignilyl     O,  blot 

To  honor  and  religion  I  Shak. 

Byn. —  PersoiiH  of  high  rank  or  Ktatlon  arc  |M!Cu- 
liarly  exposed  to  indignities  ;  persons  of  every  station 
are  eximsed  to  inguUs. 


tlN-DIGN'LY   (jn-dln'l?),  ad. 
desert;  unworthily. 

IN'D|-G0,  n. 


Not  according  to 
Bp.  HaU. 

[L.  indicum,  from  India  ;    It.,  Sp., 


Fr.,  4i  Grer.  indigo.]  A  drug  yielding  a  beautiful 

blue  dye,  obtained  by  maceration  in  water  of 

certain  leguminous  plants  of  the  genus  Ituli- 

gofera.  McCuUoch. 

IN'DJ-GO-BLUE,  n.     Pure  indigo.  Ure. 

iN'DJ-GO-Ct^L'OREn  (-kQI'iird),  a.  Having  a 
deep,  dull  blue  color  ;  blue  with  gray.    Ilenslow. 

iN'Dl-GO-CoP'Pea,  n.  (Min.)  An  indigo-blue 
mineral  composed  of  sulphur  and  copper  ;  —  an- 
other name  for  cotellinc.  Dana. 

White  indigo ;  colorless  in- 
Kane. 


lN'D|-GO-9ExVE,  n. 

digotine. 

jn-dIg'q-lite,  n 


iEng.  indigo,  and  Gr.  //Ooj, 
^     ,  ,      Hue  tourmaline.       Brande. 

lN-Dl-G6M'e-TgR,  n.  [Eng.  indigo,  and  Gr. 
filrpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  strength  of  indigo.  Cre. 

iN-DI-GOM-'e-TKY,  w.  IEng.  indigo,  and  Gr. 
fthpoi',  a  measure.]  {Cnem.)  Method  of  ascer- 
taining the  coloring  power  of  indigo.  Buchanan. 

IN'D|-G0-PLANT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  leguminous  plant 
producing  indigo,  of  the  genus  Indigqfera,  the 
most  important  species  of  which  arc  tiie  Indigo 
tinctoria,  or  common  indigo,  cultivated  in  In- 
dia, the  Indigo  anil,  found  in  both  Indies  and 
in  Africa,  the  Indiyo  ccprulea  of  India,  the  In- 
digo argentea  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  and  the  In- 
digo dixperma,  cultivated  in  America.  Eng.  Cyc. 

IN-DJ-g6t'|C,  rt.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  formed 
when  indigo  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  consid- 
erably diluted.  Graham. 

LV'DI-GO-TINE,  n.  (Chem.)  Pure  blue  indig;o, 
constituting  about  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  m- 
digo  of  commerce.  liegnauU. 

tt^f  Colorless  indigoline,  called  also  vhile  or  reduced 
indigo,  differs  from  pure  blue  indigo  by  its  contaiiiiiiK 
one  additional  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  Air  and  all 
other  oxidizing  agents  convert  it  into  blue  indigo. 

Oregory. 

tiN-DlL'A-TO-RY,  a.  Not  dilatory;  not  elovr; 
not  delaying.     '  ComtcalUs. 

tlN-DlL'l-g!E\CE,  n.  [L.  indiUgentia.]  Sloth- 
fulness  ;  carelessness.  B.  Jonson. 

tlN-DlL'l-^KNT,  rt.  [Fr.  indiligent.]  Not  dili- 
gent ;  careless  ;  slothful.  Feltham. 

t  lN-DlL'|-9ft.\T-LY,  ad.  In  a  delaying  manner ; 
without  diligence.'  Bp.  Hall. 

tlN-Dl-MlN'lSH-A-BLE,  rt.     Undiminishable. 

The  iniliminithable  majesty  of  our  highest  court.     Milton. 

In 'DINE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  crystallized,  rose-colored 
substance,  obtained  from  indigo.  Laurent. 

IN-D|-RECT',  a.  [L.  indirectus;  in,  priv.,  and 
dirigo,  dirertus,  to  make  straight ;  It.  indiretto  ; 
Sp.  indirvcto  ;  Fr.  indirect.] 

1.  Not  direct;  not  straight;  not  rectilinear. 

Johnson. 

2.  Not  tending  directly,  but  only  eonsequen- 
tially,  to  the  point  or  purpose ;  oblique ;  col- 
lateral. "  Indirect  means."  Shak.  *'  An  in- 
direct acctisation."     Johnson. 

3.  Not  fair ;  not  honest ;  dishonorable ;  wrong ; 
improper. 

hilirrrl  dealing  will  be  discoTered  one  time  or  other,  and 
then  he  loses  his  reputation.  TiUotnon. 


4.  (Math.&.  Ijogic.)  Noting  a  method  of  dem 
onstration  in  which  the  truth  of  u  proi>ucition  ia 
established  by  diHproving  every  pucsibic  by|Kith- 
csis  opposed  to  it,  an  tne  method  of  proving 
that  two  given  lines  are  equal  by  diHpruving 
the  hypothesis  that  one  of  them  la  greater  or 
less  than  the  other.  Daries. 

iN-Ol-Rfcc'TigN,  n.  The  aUte  of  being  indi- 
rect ;  indirectness  ;  indirect  course  or  tucana. 

Most  of  the  inilireflinn  and  artifice  which  is  uaed  ainonc 
men,  diM-s  not  |>r<K-eed  mi  much  from  a  di-grnrrarv  In  noloni 
OS  an  aflectatioo  of  appearing  men  of  conBr<(uriicc  by  such 
practice!.  Tatlrr. 

iN-Dl-RfiCT'LY,  ad.  In  an  indirect  manner;  not 
directly  ;  unfairly.  Addison. 

lN-D|-E6CT'NesS,   n.      1.    The  quaUty  of  being 

indirect ;  obliquity  ;  indirection.  Johnson. 

2.    Unfairness;  dishonesty;  doiililc-dealing; 

fraudulent  art.  W.  Mountaju. 

||I.\-D!§-Ci.:RN|-BLE  (ln-dir.-z«rn '?-»>!),  a.  [It.  i«- 
discernibile ;  Sp.  indiscernible  ;  Fr.  indiscer- 
nahle]  Not  perceptible ;  that  cannot  be  dis- 
cerned ;  undiscernible.  Denham. 

II  iN-DKJ-CERN'I-BLE-NfiSB,  n.  The  sUte  of  be- 
ing undiscernible;  undiscernibleness.//rt/Nmon<<. 

II  lN-D!§-riiRN'|-BLY  (In-diz-z«rn'f  lil?),  ad.  Un- 
discernibly.  "  Lively  Oracles. 

t  iN-DIS-CtRP-j-Bll/I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing indiscerptible ;  indi'scerptibility.         Btnley. 

tlN-D(S-CiiRP'|-BLE,  o.     Indiscerptible.      More. 

lN-DlS-("iiRP'J-BLE-Nf:88,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing indiscerpible  ;  indiscerpibility.  Todd. 

lN-pi8-CiiRP-TJ-BlL,'|-Ty,  n.  Incapability  of 
dissolution.  Johnson. 

lN-D|8-CiiRP'TI-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  discerp- 
tible.]  Not  separable  into  parts ;  incapable  of 
being  broken  or  destroyed.  Bp.  Butler. 

IN-DIS-CERP'TI-BLY,  ad.  In  an  indiscerptible 
manner.  "  Dr.  Allen. 

IN-D1s'C|-PLIN-A-BLE,  o.  [It.  indisciplinabile  ; 
Sp.  if  Fr.  indisciplinable.]  That  cannot  be  dis 
ciplined  ;  undisciplinable.  Hale. 

IN-dIs'C|PLTnE,  n.  Want  of  discipline.  Qu.  Rev. 

lN-DIS-c6v'5R-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  dis- 
covered ;  undiscoverable.  Conybeare. 

IN-DIS-c6v'{:R-Y,  n.  The  state  of  being  not  dis- 
covered ;  the  state  of  being  hidden,  [u.]  Browne. 

IN-D|S-CREET',  a.  [L.  indiscretua ;  It.  A  Sp.  t«- 
discreto  ;  Fr.  indiscret.]  Not  discreet ;  wanting 
discretion  ;  imprudent ;  incautious ;  inconsid- 
erate ;  injudicious;  unwise.  "  So  drunken  and 
80  indiscreet  an  officer."  Shak. 

IN-DIS-<;REET'LY,  ad.  In  an  indiscreet  man- 
ner ;  without  discretion  or  prudence.      Taylor. 

lN-D|S-CREET'NesS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
discreet ;  want  of  discretion  ;  indiscretion.  Ash. 

IN-DIS-CRETE',  n.  [L.  iitdiscrettis  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
discerno,  discretus,  to  separate.]  Not  discrete  ; 
not  separated.  "An  indiscrete  mass  of  con- 
fused matter."  PotcnalL 

!N-D|S-CR£"TIQN  (in-djs-krSsh'un),  n.  [It.tWi*- 
crezione ;  Sp.  indiscrecioti ;  Fr.  indiscT'tion.] 
The  quality  of  being  indiscreet ;  an  indiscreet 
act;  imprudence;  rashness;  inconsideration. 

His  offences  did  proceed  rather  from  negligence,  rashness, 
or  other  inditcixtiuH,  than  from  any  mahcicus  thought 

naptrard. 

lN-D|S-CRl M'l-N ATE,  a.  [L.  indiscriminatus ; 
tM,  priv.,  and  discrimen,  separation.]  Being 
without  discrimination  ;  not  discriminating  ; 
confused  ;  undistinguishable  ;  promiscuous. 

The  iMdincrimiHate  defl-nre  of  right  and  wrong  (ontradi 
the  understanding,  while  it  hardens  the  heart.  Jtmim. 

IN-D|S-CR1  M'l-N ATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  indiscrimi- 
nate manner  ;  without  discrimination.      Boyle. 

IN-D|S-CRI.M'I-NAT-ING,  a.  Not  discriminating; 
undiscriminating.  It'arton. 


iN-DIS-CRlM-l-NA'TIQN,  n. 
tion ;  indistinctness. 

iN-DIS-tTRlM'I-NA-TlVE,  a. 
tion ;  undiscriminating. 

IN-D|S-COsSED'  (-kiiat'),  O. 
discussed,     [n.] 


Want  of  discrimina- 
Bp.  tlorsley. 

Making  no  distino- 
WrighL 

Not  discussed ;  un- 
Donno, 
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fN-DJS-PEN-SA-BIL'J-TY,  n.  [It.  indispensabilith ; 
Sp.  indispensabilidad';  Fr.  indispemabiliteJ] 
The  state  of  being  indispensable ;  indispensa- 
bleness  ;  necessity.  "  The  indispensability  of 
the  natural  law."  Skelton. 

In-DIS-PEN'SA-BLE,  a.  [It.  indispemabile ;  Sp. 
^  Fr.  indispensable.^ 

1.  That  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  not  to  be 
omitted,  remitted,  or  spared;  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  essential ;  requisite ;  needful. 

Bocks,  mountains,  and  caverns  ...  are  of  iiulii>pensal>le 
uee  and  necessity,  as  well  to  the  earth  as  to  man.  ntXHlwarii. 

2.  fNot  admitting  dispensation;  not  allow- 
able. 

Znnchins  . .  .  absolutely  condemns  this  marriage  as  '"cest- 
uoiia  and  iiutigpennahle.  -"P-  -"""• 

Syn.  —  See  Necessary. 

IN-D1S-PEN'SA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
indispensable  ;  indispensability.  S.  Clarke. 

IN-DJS-PEN'SA-BLY,  ad.  To  a  degree  not  to  be 
remitted  or  abated  ;  necessarily.  Addison. 

IN-DIS-PERSED'  {-perst'),  a.   Undisperscd.  More. 

IN-D|S-P0§E',  v.  a.  [It.  indisporre  ;  Sp.  indispo- 
ner;  Fr.  indisposer. — See  Dispose.]  \i.  in- 
disposed ;  pp.  INDISPOSING,  INDISPOSED.! 

1.  To  displace  ;  to  disarrange  ;  to  disorder. 

2.  To  unfit ;  to  unsuit ;  — with/or. 

Nothing  can  be  reckoned  good  or  bad  to  us.  in  this  life, 
any  farther  than  it  indigposcs  us  for  the  enjoyments  of  an- 
other. Atterbunj. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  unfavorable  or  averse ;  to 
disincline ;  —  with  to. 

A  further  degree  of  light  would  not  only  have  mrUftposed 
them  to  the  reception  of  it,  but  would  have  aggravated  their 
guilt  beyond  measure.  Hurd. 

4.  To  disorder,  or  cause  to  be  ill. 

The  small-pox,  after  having  indisposed  you  for  a  time, 
never  returns  again.  AddiBon. 

IN-D(S-P6§ED'  (-pozd'),  a.  1.  Not  disposed;  dis- 
inclined; averse. 

2.  Slightly  disordered  in  health ;  ill.    Smart. 

It  made  him  rather  indisposed  than  sick.  Walton. 

iN-DJS-PO^'gD-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
indisposed ;  indisposition  ;  unfitness.         Hall. 

1N-D!S-P0-§I"TI0N  (lii-dis-po-zTsh'un,  93),  M.  [L. 
in,  priv.,  and  dispositio,  disposition  ;  It.  indispo- 
aizione ;  Sp.  indisposicion ;  Fr.  indisposition^] 

1.  The  state  of  being  indisposed  ;  disorder  of 
health  ;  slight  disease  or  illness. 

Wisdom  is  still  looking  forward  from  the  first  indisposi- 
tions into  the  progress  of  the  disease.  V Estrange. 

2.  Disinclination  ;  dislike ;  aversion  ;  reluc- 
tance ;  unwillingness ;  indisposedness. 

The  mind,  by  every  degree  of  affected  unbelief,  contracts 
more  and  more  of  a  general  indispositiun  towards  believing. 

Attcrbury. 

Syn.  — See  Disease,  Sickness. 

IN-DIS'PU-TA-BLE  [In-dis'pu-t9-bl,  S.J.E.F.Ja. 
Sm.  R.  C.  iVr. ;  in-dis'pu-t5t-bl  or  in-dis-pu't^i-bl, 
W.  P.  K.I,  a.  [It.  indisputabile ;  Sp.  indisjm- 
iable.]  That  cannot  be  disputed ;  incontroverti- 
ble ;  incontestable  ;  unquestionable  ;  undeni- 
able ;  indubitable  ;  irrefutable  ;  irrefragable  ; 
certain. 

There  is  no  maxim  in  politics  more  indispntahie  than  that 
a  nation  should  have  many  honors  to  reserve  for  those  who 
do  national  services.  Addison. 

JiS'  "  Tliis  word  is  nearly  under  the  same  predica- 
ment as  disputable.  Dr.  Jolinson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kon- 
rick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Smith,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey 
adopt  the  last  accentuation  ;  and  only  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Entick,the  first;  and  yet  my  experience  and  rec- 
ollection grossly  fail  me,  if  this  is  not  the  general 
pronunciation  of  polite  and  lettered  speakers.  Mr. 
Scott  has  given  both  pronunciations  ;  but,  by  placing 
this  the  first,  seems  to  give  it  the  preference."  fValker. 

Syn.  — See  Clear,  Indubitable. 

IN-dIs'PU-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
indisputable ;  certainty.  Johnson. 

IN-DIs'PU-TA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
disputed  ;  without  controversy ;  certainly. 

IN-DIS-SC)-LU-BIL'1-TY,  n.  [It.  indissolulnlith ; 
Sp.  indisoblbilidad ;  Pr.  indissolubilite.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  indissoluble,  or  incapa- 
ble of  being  dissolved  or  liquefied.  Locke. 

2.  Perpetuity  of  obligation.  Warburton. 

fN-DlS'SQ-LU-BLE,  a.     [L.  indissohdnlis  ;  It.  in- 
dissolubile  ;  Sp.  indisohcble ;  Fr.  indissoliihkJ] 
I  1.  That  cannot  be  dissolved  or  liqaeficd.Boi/le. 

2.  That   cannot   be   disunited  or  loosened; 


that  cannot  be  destroyed ;    inseparable ;  inde- 
structible ;  firm  ;  stable.  "  Indissoluble  amity." 
Hall.     "  Indissoluble  obligations."    South. 
1N-DTs'SO-LU-BLE-NESS,  n.  Indissolubility.  J/afc. 

IN-DIS'SO-LU-BLY,  ad.     In  an  indissoluble  man- 
ner;  inseparably;  firmly;  stably.  Milton. 
IN-DI§-§6lv'A-BLE,  a.      [See  Indissoluble.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  dissolved  or  liquefied  ;  in- 
dissoluble. "  Indissolvable  in  aqua  regis."  Boyle. 

2.  That  cannot  be  separated,  or  broken ;  in- 
dissoluble. "  An  indissolvable  tie."   Warburton. 

iN-DI§-§6LV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
indissolvable;  indissolubleness.  Dupin. 

t  IN-DIS'TAN-CY,  n.  Want  of  distance  ;  a  state 
of  separation.  '  Pearson. 

IN-DIS-TINCT',  a.  [L.  indistinctus ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  in- 
distinto ;  Fr.  indistinct.] 

1.  Not  distinct ;  not  distinguishable  ;  not  hav- 
ing the  separation  discernible  or  perceptible ; 
blended  in  such  a  manner  that  the  separate 
parts  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  senses  or 
by  the  mind;  indeterminate;  confused. 

According  as  they  [objects]  are  more  distant,  .  .  .  their 
minute  parts  become  more  indistinct,  and  their  outline  less 
accurately  defined.  Hcid. 

2.  Not  clear;  faint;  imperfect;  obscure;  dim. 

We  make  the  main  and  the  aerial  blue 

An  indistinct  regard.  Sliak. 

Syn.  —  Indistinct  ideas,  sounds,  words;    confused 

thuuulits,  noises  ;  obscure  meaning,  language.     Some 

words  are  indistinct,  the  whole  writing  or  language 

confused,  and  the  meaning  obscure. 

IN-DJS-TINCT'{-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
distinguished  ;  undistinguishable.  [r.]  Wartoh. 

iN-DIS-TINC'TION,  n.  [It.  hidistinzione  ;  Sp.  in- 
distincion.] 

1.  Want  of  distinction  ;  confusion ;  uncer- 
tainty. 

The  indistinction  of  many  of  the  same  name.      Brotcne. 

2.  Omission  of  discrimination  ;  indiscrimina- 
tion ;  equality  of  rank. 

An  indislinrtion  of  all  persons,  or  equality  of  all  orders,  is 
far  from  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God.  Uprat. 

3.  Want  of  distinctness  ;  dimness.        Harte. 

IN-DIS-TINCT'LY,  ad.  Without  distinction  ;  con- 
fusedly ;  uncertainly  ;  faintly  ;  obscurely. 

iN-DIS-TINCT'NpSS,  n.      1.  Confusion;    uncer- 
tainty ;  want  of  distinction.  Burnet. 
2.  Obscurity;  dimness.     "  The  indistinctness 
of  this  picture."                                          Neioton. 

lN-DlS-TIN'GU!SH-A-BLE(Tn-dis-tIng'gwish-9-bl), 
a.  [It.  indistinfftiibile ;  Sp.  iiidisti^iguib/e.]  That 
cannot  be  distinguished  or  separated  by  the  eye 
or  the  mind;  indistinct;  confused;  indetermi- 
nate ;  undistinguishable. 

A  sort  of  sond  indistinguishable  from  that  we  call  Calais 
sand.  Jioyle. 

IN-DJS-TiJRB'ANCE,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  disturb- 
ance.]    Freedom  from  disturbance.      Pearson. 

1N-D1tCH',  v.  a.    To  bury  in  a  ditch.      Bp.  Hall. 

IN-DITE',  V.  a.  [L.  indico,  indictus  ;  in,  used  in- 
tensively, and  dico,  to  tell.]  [i,  indited  ;  pp. 
inditing,  indited.] 

1.  To  direct  or  dictate,  as  that  which  is  to  be 
uttered  or  written. 

My  heart  is  inditing  a  good  matter.  Ps.  Iv.  1. 

2.  To  compose,  vrrite,  or  pronounce. 

Patron  of  all  those  luckless  brains 
That,  to  the  wrong  side  leaning. 
Indite  much  metre  with  much  pains 
And  little  or  no  meaning.  Contper. 

"My  God!  my  God  I  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  . . . 
Could  a  common  grief  have  tnrfiYciisuch  expressions?  South. 

3.  t  To  invite  ;  to  ask. 

She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper.  Shak. 

IN-DITE'MgNT,  n.    The  act  of  inditing.      Craig. 

IN-D1T'5R,  n.    One  who  indites.  Smart. 

IN-DI-VID'A-BLE,  a.     Indivisible.  Shuk. 

IN-DJ-VID'5D,  a.    Undivided.  Patrick. 

II  IN-DI-VTd'U-AL  (tn-de-vTd'yu-?l)  [in-de-vifd'u-?!, 
S.  J.  F.  Ja.  \Vr. ;  in-de-vid'ii-9l  or  In-de-vTd'ju-al, 
W.],  a.  [L.  individuus  ;  in,  priv.,  and  dividttus, 
dividual ;  dirido,  to  divide ;  It.  individuate ;  Sp. 
indiiidiial ;    Fr.  ,'ndiriduel.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  person  or  thing ;  particular ; 


separate  from  others  of  the  same  species  ;  sin 
gle  ;  numerically  one. 

Peter  is  an  individual  \na.ji,  I^ndon  an  individual  city.  Wcttta. 
2.  t  Undivided  ;  inseparate  ;  inseparable. 

Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear.  Milton, 

II  iN-DNVID'l'-AL,  n.  A  single  person,  or  being, 
or  thing;  — usually  applied  to  human  beings. 

That  individuals  die  his  will  ordains; 
The  propagated  species  still  remains.  Drjiden. 

To  them  the  will,  the  wish,  the  liberty,  the  toil,  the  blood 
of  individuals  is  as  nothing.  Burke. 

The  object  of  any  particular  idea  is  called  an  individual. 

H'atts. 

II  IN-D|-VId'U-AL-I§M,  n.  [It.  individualismo; 
Fr.  indicidiialisme.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  individual  or  distinct ; 
individuality.  Maccall. 

2.  The  quality  which  primarily  regards  self 
or  self-interest ;  selfishness. 

Individuality  is  not  individualism.  The  latter  refers  every 
thing  to  selt^  and  sees  nothing  but  self  in  all  things. 

Fleming,  Trans,  of  Vinet. 

II  IN-DI-VID-U-AL'I-TY,  71.  [It.  individualita ;  Sp 
indkidualidad;  Fr.  individuality.]  Quality  oi 
being  individual ;  separate  or  distinct  existence. 

Individualilii  is  left  out  of  their  scheme  of  government 
The  state  is  all  in  all.  Burke, 

II  IN-Dl-VID-U-AL-1-ZA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  individua- 
lisation.]   l"he  act  of  individualizing.  Coleridge. 

II  iN-DI-VlD'y-AL-IZE,  V.  a.  [Sp.  individualizar  ; 
Fr.  indiviikialiser.]     [i.  individualized  ;  pp. 

INDIVIDUALIZING,  INDIVIDUALIZED.]  To  sin- 
gle out  from  the  species  ;  to  consider  individ- 
ually ;  to  mark  with  individual  features.  Qu.Rw. 

II  IN-DI-VID'y-AL-i-Z^R,  n.  One  who  individ- 
ualizes. Coleridge. 

II  TN-D|-VID'U-AL-LY,  ad.  With  separate  or  dis- 
tinct existence  ;  numerically  :  —  not  separably  ; 
incomiuunicably  :  — separately  ;  by  itself.    Fox. 

II  IN-DI-VID'y-ATE,  V.  a.  [Sp.  individuar.]  To 
distinguish  ;  to  individualize. 

The  characters  that  distinguish  and  individuals;  him  from 
all  other  writers.  •  Dryden. 

II  iN-DI-VID'y-ATE,  a.  [It.  individuato.]  Undi- 
vided,    [r.]   '  The  Student, 

II  IN-DJ-VID-y-A'TION,  n.  [It.  indiriduazione.] 
The  act  of  making  single,  or  of  endowing  with 
individuality.  Watts 

What  is  that  which  distinguishes  one  orgajiized  bclnp.  or 
one  living  being,  or  one  thinking  being,  from  all  others?  This 
was  the  question  that  was  so  much  agitated  by  the  schoolmen 
concerning  the  principle  of  indivuJuation.  Fleming. 

t  iN-Dl-VJ-DU'l-TY,  n.  [L.  individuitas.]  Sep- 
arate existence ;  'individuality.  Baiky. 

t  IN-Dl-VIN'I-TY,  n.     Want  of  divine  power. 

How  openly  did  the  oracle  betray  his  iiulirinity.    Browne, 

IN-DI-VIS-I-BIL'J-TY,  n.  [It.  indivisibilitii ;  Sp. 
indivistbilidad;  Fr.  indivisibilite.]  The  state 
or  the  quality  of  being  indivisible. 

A  pestle  and  mortar  will  as  soon  bring  any  particle  of  mat- 
ter to  indivisibility  as  the  acutest  thought  of  a  mathematician. 

Bucke. 

IN-Dl-VI§'l-BLE,  a.  [L.  indivisibilis  ;  It.  indivi- 
sibile ;  Sp.  iSr  Fr.  indivisible.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  divided ;  inseparable.  "One 
indivisible  point  of  time."  Dryden. 

2.  {Math.)  Having  no  common  measure, 
either  integral  or  fractional ;  incommensurable. 

jKg=One  quantity  is  said  to  be  indivisible  by  another 
when  no  commensurable  expression  can  be  found, 
which,  being  multiplied  by  the  latter,  will  give  the 
former.  Davies  4*  Peck, 
IN-DI-Vis'I-BLE,  n.  1.  An  elementary  part.  More. 
2.  pi.  {Math.)  In  ancient  geometry,  the  same 
as  infinites,  —  small  or  infinitely  small  quanti- 
ties ;  infinitesimal  quantities.  Davies. 

lN-Dl-VI§'l-BLE-NESS,  M.     Indivisibility. 

lN-DJ-Vl§'l-BIiY,  ad.    So  that  it  cannot  be  divided. 

t  !N-DJ-vI"§ION,  n.  The  state  of  being  undivid- 
gj],  '  More. 

iN-DOC-I-BtL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  indocibilitas.]  State 
of  being  indocible  ;  :inteachableness.     Hal/am. 

II  IN-DOC'l-BLE  [in-dos'e-bl,  S.  IV.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R. ;  Tn-do'se-bl,  P.  Wr.  \Vb.],  a.  [L.  mu/o- 
cibilis.]  That  cannot  be  taught ;  not  docible ; 
unteacnable  ;  indocile.  Bp.  Hall 
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INDOCIBLENESS 

I  T.V-Dftg'l-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  beinR  in- 
docible;  untcachableness.  Taylor. 

IN-I)(5C'|LE  (lii-d5»'il)  [Tii-d»ii'Bil,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sni.  R. ;  Tn-da'BJI,  P.  C.  Wr.  VVb.],a.  [L. 
indocilis  ;  in,  priv.,  und  docilis,  docile  ;  It.  indo- 
cile ;  Sp.  indocil ;  Fr.  indocile.]  Not  docile  ;  that 
cannot  learn  or  be  taught ;  not  ca]iable  of  be- 
ing instructed ;  unteachable  ;  untractable. 

Imlocilf,  intractable  (bult,  whuac  (tolidity  can  baffle  all  ar- 
ftumi'iits,  and  be  pruof  against  dcnioniilration  itself,    lienlley. 

IN-DO-cTl'|-TV,  n.  [It.  indonlUu  ;  Sp.  indocili- 
daa;  Fr.  imlocilit''.]  Quality  of  being  indocile ; 
want  of  docility  ;  unteachableness  ;  indocibility. 

|N-D6c'TRI-NATE,  v.  a.     [Fr.  endoctriner.]     [t. 

INIJOCTKINATED  ;  pp.  INDOCTHIN ATINO,  IN- 
DOCTRINATED.] To  tincture  or  imbue  with 
any  doctrine  or  science ;  to  instruct ;  to  teach. 

They  that  never  peeped  beyond  the  common  belief  in 
which  their  easy  untlcrstundings  were  at  first  imiortriuntetl, 
arc  strongly  assured  of  the  trutli  of  their  rKceptioua.OUmviUe. 

IN-DOC-TK|-NA'TION,n.  The  act  of  indoctrinat- 
ing ;  instruction  in  principles. 

IN'DQ-LENCE,  n.  [L.  indolnntia ;  It.  indolenza ; 
Sp.  indolencia ;  Fr.  indolence.  —  "  What  a  lie 
lurks  at  the  root  of  our  present  use  of  the  word 
indolence.  This  is  frona  in  and  dolco,  not  to 
grieve,  and  indolence  is  thus  a  state  in  which 
wc  have  no  grief  or  pain."  Trench.'] 

1.  t  Freedom  from  pain.  "  I  have  ease,  if  it 
may  not  rather  be  called  indolence."        Ilouyh. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  indolent;  laziness; 
slothfulness ;  habitual  idleness  ;  sloth. 

I  look  npon  indolence  as  a  sort  of  suicide;  for  the  man  is 

■utticiently  destroyed,  though  the  appetite  of  the  brute  may 

■urvive.  Chesterfieul, 

Lives  spent  in  indolence,  and  therefore  sad.       Cowper. 

Indolence  is,  mcthinks,  an  iiitcniiediutc  state  between 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  very  much  uu  becoming  any  part  of 
our  life  after  we  arc  out  of  the  nurse's  arms.  Steele. 

In'DO-LEN-CY,  n.    Indolence,     [u.]         Burnet. 

IN'DO-l6nT,  a.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  doleo,  dolens, 
to  feel  pain  ;  It.  S;  Sp.  indolente  ;  Fr.  indolent.] 

1.  Free  from  pain  ;  as,  "  An  indolent  tumor. 

2.  Lazy  ;  habitually  idle ;  slothful ;  sluggish ; 
not  industrious  ;  Inactive  ;  listless  ;  negligent. 

ni  fits  a  chief 
To  waste  long  nights  in  indolent  repose.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Indolent,  lazy,  slothful,  and  slagirish,  all 
Imply  an  habitual  roIuctJince  to  bodily  exertion.  In- 
diilent  is  opposed  to  induHrious ;  lazy  is  a  stronger  and 
more  contemptuous  term  ;  slotlifal  aud  xlugvLik  imply 
not  only  a  disinclination  to  exertion,  but  a  slow  and 
sleepy  habit.  Inactiee  and  inert  are  opposed  to  active  ; 
idle,  to  busy  ;  negligent,  careless,  and  listless,  to  atten- 
tiee  or  careful. 

IN'DO-LENT-LY,  ad.  In  an  indolent  manner; 
lazily ;  sluggishly  ;  idly.  Hammond. 

t  IN-d6m'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  indomnhilis  ;  It.  indoma- 
bile ;  Sp.  indomable.]     Indomitable.  Cockcram. 

IN-DOM'I-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  domo, 
domitus,  to  taxne;  Yr.indomp'able.]  That  can- 
not be  tamed ;  untamable  ;  invincible.   Herbert. 

tlN-DOM'jTE,  a.  IL.  indomitus.]  Not  tamed; 
untamed ;  wild.  Salkeld. 

IN-D6mpt'|-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  subdued; 
indomitable,     [k.]  Irving. 

In'-DOOR,  a.    Being  within  doors.  Qu.  Rev. 

JN-DOR'SA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  indorsed,  as  a 
note  or  a  bill  of  exchange.  Blackstone. 

In  DOR-SA'TIQN,  n.    Indorsement.  Blount. 

|N-D6RSE',  v.  a.  [Low  L.  indorsare,  from  L.  in, 
upon,  and  dorsum,  the  back  ;  It.  indossare  ;  Sp. 
endorsar,  or  endossar;  Fr.  eiuiosser.]  [».  in- 
doused;  pp.  INDOIISINQ,  INDOU.SED.] 

1.  (Law.)  To  put  or  write  one's  name  on  the 
back  of;  — applied  to  a  paper  or  written  instru- 
ment :  —  to  assign  or  transfer  by  such  writing  : 
—  to  write  one's  name  on  the  face  of,  as  of  a 
bill  or  note.  Burrill. 

2.  To  sanction  ;  to  give  approval  to  j  as,  "  To 
indorse  a  remark."    [Modern.]  Craig. 

9Sf  Indorse,  indorsement,  indorser.  Sec,  are  often 
written  endorse,  endorsement,  &c.  The  English  dic- 
tiotiaries,  as  well  as  usage,  are  much  divided,  some 
giving  the  preference  to  one  mode,  and  some  to  the 
other.  Smart  gives  the  form  of  indorse  only  ;  but 
Richardson  says,  "  more  commonly  written  endorse." 

IN-DOR-SEE',  n.  (Law.)  The  person  in  whose  fa- 
vor an  indorsement  is  made.  Blackstone. 
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IN-DORSE'M^NT,  n.  [Law  L.  indoriamenium ; 
Fr.  indoasement.] 

1.  The  act  uf  indoroing  ;  endorsement. 

2.  Any  writing  on  the  back  of  any  instrument 
or  paper  ;  that  which  is  endorsed.  Burrill. 

3.  {Mercantile  Late.)  The  act  of  writing  one's 
name  on  or  across  a  bill  of  exchange,  promissory 
note,  or  check  ;  the  act  of  writing  his  name  by 
the  payee,  or  holder  of  a  bill,  note,  or  check  on 
or  across  it,  by  which  the  property  in  it  is  as- 
signed or  transferred.  Burrill. 

It  is  well  settled  that  writing  on  the  back  of  a  bill  or  note 
is  not  essential  to  a  valid  imfunitiniiil .  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  a  good  inf/ursc»irji(,  if  it  be  niudv  un  the  fiice  ot  the 
bill.  JiiirriU. 

Indorsement  in  blank,  (Mercantile  Imu>.)  an  indorse- 
mcnt  in  which  the  name  of  the  indursor  is  (imply 
written  on  the  back  of  the  note,  leaving  a  blank  over 
it  for  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  the  indorsee,  or  of 
any  sulMequent  holder.  Burrill. 

lN-DORS't:R,  or  IN-DORS'OR,  or  IN-DORS-OR' 
(130),  n.    (Law.)  One  who  indorses ;  endorsor. 

IN-DOVV',  I',  a.    See  Endow. 

IN'DRAUGHT  (In'drift),  n.  [in  and  draught.]   An 

opening  from  the  sea  into  the  land ;  an  inlet ; 

a  passage  inwards.  Bacon. 

IN'DRAwN,  a.     Drawn  in.  Wright. 

JN-DRENCH',  V.  a.    To  soak  ;  to  drench.      Shak. 

iN'DRl,  n.  (Zoul.)  An  animal 
of  the  order  Quadrumana  and 
family  Lemuridcc,  inhabiting 
Madagascar. 

j9[5»The  face  is  of  a  lengthened, 
dog-like  form,  the  ears  rather 
sliort  hut  much  tufted,  the  hair 
or  fur  silky  and  thick,  curly  in 
some  parts.  The  animal  is  de- 
scribed as  gentle  and  docile,  and 
as  iKJing  trained  when  young  for 
the  chase,  as  dogs  are.  Its  note  is  stated  to  resemble 
a  child's  crying,  whence  not  iinptobably  its  Mada- 
gascar name  Indri,  which  is  said  to  signify  man  of 
the  wood.     Ung.  Cyc. 

IN-DU'BJ-OUS,  a.  [L.  indubius.]  Not  dubious  ; 
not  doubtful.  "  Indubious  confidence."  Harvey. 

lN-nu'B|-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  induAitabil^'s ;  in,  priv., 
and  dubitabilis,  doubtful ;  It.  indubitabile ;  Sp. 
<Sr  Fr.  indiibitabk.]  Not  admitting  of  doubt; 
unquestionable  ;  undoubted  ;  indisputable. 

When  general  observations  are  drawn  from  so  many  por- 
ticulurs  as  to  become  certain  and  indubitable,  these  are  jewels 
of  knowledge.  Watts, 

Syn.  —  Indubitable  signifies  not  to  be  doubted  ;  vn- 
questionable,  not  to  be  questioned  ;  indisputable,  not  to 
be  dis|>uted  ;  undeniable,  not  to  be  denied  ;  incontro- 
vertible, not  to  be  cimtroverted  ;  irrefragable,  not  to 
be  broken  or  destroyed.  These  terms  are  all  opposed 
to  uncertainty,  though  they  do  not  necessarily  imply 
absolute  certainty.  Indubitable  evidence  ;  unquestiona- 
ble authority  ;  indisputable  claim  ;  incontrovertible  ar- 
gument ;  undeniable  truth ;  irrefragable  proof;  un- 
doubted fact.  —  See  Apparent,  Certain. 

lN-DU'Bl-T.\-BLE,w.   A  thing  undoubted.  Watts. 

lN-DU'B{-TA-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
indubitable ;  unquestionableness.  Asn. 

IN-DU'BI-TA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  indubitable  man- 
ner ;  undoubtcmy  ;  unquestionably.       Brotcne. 

t  !N-DU'BI-TATE,  a.  [L.  indubitaius.]  Not  ques- 
tioned ;  unquestioned;  certain.  Bacon. 

t  IN-DU'CA-TIvE,  a.  Tending  to  induce. CAawcer. 

JN-nUCE',  V.  a.  [L.  induco  ;  in,  in.  and  duco,  to 
lead  ;  It.  indurre  ;  Sp.  inducir  ;  Fr.  induire.] 
\i.  indiced  ;  pp.  indicixo,  induced.] 

1.  To  bring  m ;  to  bring  forward ;  to  bring 
into  view  ;  to  introduce  ;  to  produce. 

To  cxprobratc  their  stupidity,  he  imluceth  the  providence 
of  the  storks.  Browne. 

2.  To  influence ;  to  persuade ;  to  prevail  upon ; 
to  move  ;  —  used  of  persons. 

Let  not  the  covetous  design  of  growing  rich  iniivce  you  to 
ruin  your  reputation,  but  rather  satisfy  yourself  with  o  mo<l- 
eratc  fortune.  Dryden. 

3.  To  produce  or  cause  by  persuasion  or  by 
influence  ;  —  used  of  things. 

Let  the  vanity  of  the  times  be  restrained,  which  the  neigh- 
borhood of  other  nations  has  induced,  and  wc  strive  apace  to 
exceed  our  pattern.  Haeon. 

4.  To  cause ;  to  produce;  to  effect ;  to  bring  on.  I 
This  induces  a  general  chaage  of  opinion.  Temide.  \ 

IN-DOcED',  p.  a.  {Ehciro-Dynamics.)  Noting! 
secondary  electrical  currents  caused  by  the  ac-  • 
tion  of  other  electrical  currents.  Faradtty.  \ 


INDUCTION 

IN-DUCE'M^NT,  n.  [\i.  inducimetUo ;  Sp.  indtUH. 
miento,] 

i.  That  which  induces,  allures,  or  persiudea; 
that  which  influences  the  mind  to  any  thing; 
motive  ;  cause  ;  reason ;  incitement. 

2.  (Iahc.)  The  statement  of  matter  which  is 
introductory  to  the  principal  subject  of  the  dec- 
laration or  plea,  <Stc.,  but  which  is  necessary  to 
explain  and  elucidate  it.  Boutitr. 

IN-DU^'fR,  n.    One  who  induces;  a  persuader. 

|N-DlJ<;;'(-nLE,  «.     l.   That  may  be  induced,  or 

offered  by  way  of  induction.  Brotcne. 

2.  That  may  be  caused.  Barrow. 

|N-dOcT',  v.  a.  [L.  induco,  indiictus ;  in,  in,  and 
dtuo,  to  lead.]  [i.  indicted  ;  i>p.  indictino, 
indicted.] 

1.  To  introduce  ;  to  bring  in.     [r.] 

The  ceremonies  In  the  gathering  were  flrat  imtmrtnl  by  the 
Venetians.  fiHiulwt. 

2.  To  put,  place,  or  institute  in  actual  pos- 
session of  a  benefice  or  office.  Ayliffe. 

IN-Df;c'T?-OC8,  o.  (Elec.)  Noting  bodies  ren- 
dered electro-polar  by  induction,  or  brought  by 
the  influence  of  inductive  bodies  into  the  opposite 
electrical  state.  Faraday. 

iN-nCrc'TJLE,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  ductile  ;  not  easily 
drawn  out  in  wires  or  threads.  Smart. 

iN-DUC-TlL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  induc- 
tile, or  not  easily  drawn  out.  Craig. 

IN-DOc'TION,  n.  [L.  itufuctio  ;  It.  induzione; 
Sp.  iiuiuccion  ;  Fr.  induction.] 

1.  The  act  of  inducting  ;  appointment. 

2.  Introduction  ;  entrance ;  —  formerly  a  pre- 
face, and  also  an  introductory  scene  in  a  play. 

An  induction  to  thoec  succeeding  evils  which  pursued  that 
inconsiderate  marriage.  Sir  (i.  Huek. 

Imlneli/ins  are  out  of  date,  and  •  prologue  in  verac  is  a* 
■tale  as  a  bUck  velvet  cloak.  Iteau.  4r  ft. 

3.  (Eccl.)  The  act  of  putting  a  minister  in 
actual  possession  of  the  church  to  which  he  is 
presented,  and  of  the  glebe-land  and  other  tem- 
poralities connected  with  it ;  institution.  Hook. 

4.  A  conclusion,  inference,  or  consequence 
drawn  from  a  number  of  particular  facts  or  phe- 
nomena. Lyeli. 

When,  by  comparing  a  nomber  of  eases,  oirreeiDg  in  some 
circumstances,  but  diftering  in  others,  and  all  attended  with 
the  same  reniilt.  a  philoiuipner  connects,  as  a  general  law  of 
nature,  the  event  with  its  physical  eauw,  he  isnid  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  tlie  method  of  iiuluclion,  Strrart, 

5.  (Math.)  A  kind  of  demonstration  in  which 
a  general  truth  is  collected  from  the  examina- 
tion of  particular  cases,  but  in  which  each  par- 
ticular case  is  made  to  depend  on  the  preced- 
ing one.  JJaries. 

6.  {Elcc.)  The  influence  which  an  electrified 
body,  without  the  transfer  of  any  portion  of  its 
charge,  exerts  through  a  non-conclucting  medi- 
um upon  an  adjacent  body,  whereby  the  latter, 
if  insulated,  is  rendered  electro-polar,  —  the 
nearer  part  becoming,  in  respect  to  the  electric 
fied  body,  oppositely,  and  the  remoter  part  sim- 
ilarly, electrified.  If  the  adjacent  body  is  unin- 
sulated, the  nearer  part  only  becomes  electri- 
fied. Faraday. 

7.  (£ferfro-Z)yna»»»r».)The  influence  by  which 
an  electrical  current  causes,  in  the  conductor 
traversed  by  it  or  in  an  adjacent  conductor, 
a  secondary  or  induced  current,  both  when  it 
begins  and  when  it  ceases  to  flow,  and  likewise  - 
when  it  varies  in  strength :  —  also  the  influence 
by  which  magnetism  and  heat  cause  electrical 
currents  in  closed  circuits.  Faraday, 

8.  {Magnetism.)  The  influents  by  which  a 
mafjnet  develops  magnetism  in  magnetizable 
bodies. 

9.  (Electro-Mag.)  The  influence  by  which  an 
electrical  cnrrent  develops  mapietism  in  certain 
bodies  near,  or  round,  which  it  flows.  iMrdnrr. 

Syn.  —  "  The  principle  of  deduction  is,  that  things 
which  agree  with  the  same  ihing,  agree  with  him?  an- 
other. The  principle  of  induction  is,  that  in  the  Mnw 
circumstances,  and  in  ihc  same  siibslanrra,  from  the 
same  causes  the  same  eti'fcis  will  follo»v.  The  nialh- 
eniatical  and  nictapliysic.il  nciences  are  founded  un 
deduction ;  the  physical  sciences  rest  on  iiidmetivu." 
Fleming. 

"Induction  is  the  counter-process,' in  scientific  meth- 
od, to  drduction.  Induction  implies  the  raising  of  in- 
dividuals into  generals,  and  these  into  still  liiglier 
generalities.  Deduction  is  the  bringing  down  of  uni- 
versals  to  lower  genera,  nr  to  individuals.  Every 
deduction,  therefore,  to  be  valid,  iniwt  rest  on  a  prior 


mIen,  sKr;  m6ve,  nOr,  s6n;  n(yu..  bur.  rOle. 
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induction,  which,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  logical 
certainty,  must  be  a  complete  induction,  —  that  is  to 
say,  must  include  all  the  individuals  which  constitute 
the  pell  us."    Brande. 

"  The  logic  of  induction  consists  in  stating  the  facts 
and  the  inference  in  such  a  manner  that  the  evidence 
of  the  inference  is  manifest  ;  just  as  the  logic  of  de- 
duction consists  in  stating  the  premises  and  the  con- 
clusion in  such  a  manner  that  the  evidence  of  the  con- 
clusion is  manifest."    Dr.  Whewell, 

|N-Dirc'TION-AL,  a.     Relating  to  induction ;  in- 
ductive,    [k.]  Maunder. 
IN-DUC'TJVE,  a.     \\i.  induttivo  ;  Sp.  inductivo.'\ 

1.  Leading ;  persuasive  ;  —  with  to. 

A  brutish  vice 
Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve.  Milton. 

2.  Capable  of  producing  ;  —  with  of.  "  They 
may  be  .  .  .  inductive  o/"  credibility."  Hale. 

3.  Relating  to,  conformed  to,  or  proceeding 
by  induction ;  as,  "  The  inductice  method." 

This  method  can  only  be  of  two  kinds;  It  must  be  cither 
tnrf«c<i're  or  deductive. .  .  .  The  Germans  being  preeminently 
deductive,  the  Americans  induclii-e.  JI.  T.  Buckle. 

4.  (Elec.)  Able  to  develop  electricity  by  in- 
duction ;  as,  "  Inductive  force  "  :  —  also  noting 
the  power  of  dialectrics  to  favor  induction 
through  them,  or  their  susceptibility  of  being 
acted  on  by  induction  ;  as,  ^'Inductive  capacity." 

Inductive  philosophy,  a  science  which  ascends  from 
.   particular  facts  to  general  principles,  and   then  de 
scends  from  these  general  principles  to  particular  ap- 
plications. Whewell. 

|N-dOc'T|VE-LY,  arf.  In  an  inductive  manner ; 
by  induction  ;  by  inference.  South. 

Lv-DUC-TOM'p-TfR,  n.  [L.  induce,  inductus,  to 
induce,  and  metrum  (Gr.  iilrpov),  a  measure.] 
{Elec.)  An  instrument  fur  measuring  electrical 
induction.  Faraday. 

IN-DUC'TOR,  n.     [L.]     The  person  who  inducts. 

IN-DtrC'TRlC,  a.  {Ehc.)  Noting  electrified  bod- 
ies which  act  on  other  bodies  by  induction. 

Faraday. 

IN-DUC'TRl-CAL,  a.  {Elec.)  Pertaining  to  elec- 
trical induction.  Faraday. 

JN-DUE'  (jn-dQ'),  v.  a.  [Gr.  hifibw  ;  iv,  on,  and  !>uta, 
to  get  into ;  L.  iiuluo ;  Fr.  enduire.]   [i.  indited  ; 

pp.  INDri>fG,  INDUED.] 

1.  To  put  on  ;  to  invest ;  to  clothe. 

Indued  with  robes  of  various  hue.  Dryden. 

2.  To  endow ;  to  endue.  Hooker. 
t  JN-DUE'MpNT,  w.  Endowment.  W.  Mountagu. 
JN-dOLQtE'  (jn-daij'),  V.  a.     [L.  indulgeo  ;  It.  in- 

dulgere.]  [i.  indulged  ;  pp.  indulging,  in- 
dulged.] 

1.  To  encourage  by  compliance ;  to  cherish. 

The  lazy  glutton  safe  at  home  will  keep. 

Indulge  tua  sloth,  and  fatten  with  his  sleep.       Dryden. 

2.  To  gratify  either  by  concession  or  by  grant- 
ing as  a  voluntary  act  or  favor ;  to  be  indulgent 
to  ;  to  favor ;  to  allow ;  to  permit ;  to  suffer. 

To  live  like  those  that  have  their  hope  in  another  life  im- 
plies that  we  indulge  ourselves  in  the  gratifications  of  lliis  life 
very  sparingly.  A'teiiiunj. 

My  friend,  indulge  one  labor  more. 
And  seek  Atrides.  l'o]>€. 

4®=  "If  the  matter  of  indulgence  be  a  single  thing, 
it  has  with  before  it  ;   if  it  be  a  habit,  it  has  in  ;   as, 
He  indulged  himself  with  a  glass  of  wine  ' ;  and, '  He 
•indulged  himself  in  shameful  drunkenness.'  '^Johnson. 
Syn.  —  See  Gratify. 
IN-DUL^E',  V.  n.    To  give,  or  to  practise,  indul- 
gence ;  to  be  indulgent.        Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
JN-DUL(?E'M^NT,  m.    The  act  of  indulging;  in- 
dulgence,    [k.]  Penny  Mag. 

JN-DUL'95NCE,  n.  [L.  indulpentia ;  It.  indul- 
genza  ;  Sp.  indulgencia ;  Fr.  indulgence.'] 

1.  The  act  of  indulging  ;  gratification  by  com- 
pliance, or  the  forbearance  of  restraint ;  —  fond- 
ness ;  tenderness. 

She  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse.  Itiltol. 

2.  Favor  granted  ;  liberality. 

If  all  these  gracious  indnlgences  are  without  any  efr<!ct 
upon  us,  we  must  perish  in  our  own  folly.  'io/erf. 

3.  ( Theol.)  A  power  claimed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  granting,  to  its  contrite 
members,  remission,  for  a  certain  *erm,  either 
on  earth  or  in  purgatory,  of  the  petialty  incurred 
by  their  transgressions.  Brande. 

g^  "  Indulgences  were  the  invention  of  the  elev- 
enth century,  designed,  by  Urban  11.,  as  a  recompense 
to  those  who  went  in  person  to  the  Holy  Land."  Eden. 

Syn.  —  Indulgence  and  compliance  are  used  both  in 


a  good  and  in  a  bad  sense  ;  fondness,  more  commonly 
in  a  bad  or  indifferent  sense  ;  kindness,  gentleness,  and 
mildness,  always  in  a  good  sense.  An  indulgent  par- 
ent ;  fond  mother  or  nurse  ;  compliant  tempe.- ;  kind 
neighbor  ;  gentle  manner  ;  mild  disposition. 
|N-DUL'(^5N-CV,  n.     Indulgence,     [it.]    Wotton. 

JN-DUL'^gNT,  a.  [L.  indulgens;  It.  <S|  Sp.  indul- 
gente;  Fr.  indulgent.'] 

1.  Disposed  to  indulge  or  gratify;  yielding; 
compliant ;  kind  or  tender. 

God  has  done  all  for  us  that  the  most  indulgent  Creator 
could  do  for  the  work  of  his  bauds.  Koyers. 

2.  Mild  ;  lenient ;  tolerant ;  clement. 

The  indulgent  censure  of  posterity.  Waller. 

IN-nUL-9EN'TlAL  (-jen'shgil),  a.    Relating  to  the 

indulgences  of  the  Romish  Church.       Brevint. 

IN-DUL'^PNT-LY,  ad.     In  an  indulgent  manner. 
lN-DUL(^'jpR,  n.  One  who  indulges.  W.  Mountagu. 

t  IN-DtJLT',     ;  n.     [L.  indultus  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  indul- 
t  IN-DUL'TO,  S  to.]     A  privilege  ;  a  pardon  ;  ex- 
emption ;  indulgence.  Driimmond. 
IN-DU'M5NT,n.  1.  {ZoDl.)  Plumage ;  indumentum. 
2.  t  Endowment.  Lilly. 

IJV-D  U-MEJV '  TUM,  n.  [L.,  o  covering ;  induo,  to 
put  on.]    {Zoo'l.)  The  plumage  of  birds.  Brande. 

{N-DU'PLJ-CATE,  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  duplico,  du- 
plicatus,  to  (louble  ;  duplex,  double.]  {Bot.)  Not- 
ing valvate  pieces  of  the  corolla  or  calyx,  in 
EEstivation,  which  have  the  margins  of  each 
piece  projecting  inwards.  Gray. 

II  iN'DU-RATE  [in'du-rat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  Wb. ;  in-du'rat.  Ash"],  v.  a.  [L.  induro.  in- 
duratus;  in,  used  intensively,  and  rft<ro,  to  hard- 
en ;  It.  indurare ;  Sp.  eudttrar ;  Fr.  cndurcir.]  [i. 

INDURATED  ;  pp.  INDURATING,   INDURATED.] 

1.  To  make  hard ;  to  harden.  "  Indurated  by 
fire."  Gayton. 

2.  To  make  obdurate  or  unfeeling;  to  sear, 
as  the  conscience.  Goldsmith. 

II  IN'DU-RATE,  tJ.  M.     To  grow  or  become  hard; 

to  harden.  Bacon. 

II  IN'DU-RATE,   a.      1.    Hard;   not   soft;    made 

hard ;  indurated.  Burton. 

2.  Obdurate  ;  unfeeling  ;  steeled,  [r.]  Martin. 

II  IN'DU-RAT-^D,  p.  a.     Hardened;  made  hard; 

being  hard ;  compact ;  —  obdurate  ;  unfeeling. 
IN-DU-RA'TIQN,  w.    [It.  indurazione ;  Sp.  mdzoa- 

cion ;  Fr.  induration.] 

1.  The  act  of  indurating ;  a  hardening. 

2.  The  state  of  being  indurated.  Bacon. 

3.  The  state  of  being  obdurate;  hardness  of 
heart;  obduracy.  Decay  of  Piety. 

IN'DUS,  n.  {Astron.)  A  constellation  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Hind. 

IN-DIJ'SIAL  (in-du'sh?0,  a.  [L.  induo,  to  put  on  ; 
indusium,  an  under-garment.]  Noting  a  fresh- 
water limestone  found  in  Auvergne,  abounding 
in  the  cases  (indiisia)  of  caddis-worms,  which 
have  been  incrusted  by  carbonate  of  lime  and 
formed  into  a  hard  travertine.  Lyell. 

|N-DU'§T-UM  (jn-du'zhe-um),  n.  [L.] 
(Bot.)  The  membrane,  being  a  part 
of  the  epidermis,  which  covers  the 
mature  sori,  or  fruit-dots,  of  certain 
genera  of  ferns:  —  also  the  cup 
fonned  by  the  hairs  of  the  style  in  certain  plants, 
by  their  uniting  so  as  to  enclose  the  stigma. 

lAndhy. 

|N-IvUS'TRl-AL,  a.      [Fr.  industriel.]     Relating 
t'3  manufactures  or  to  the  product  of  industry 
7)r  labor ;  performed  by  manual  labor.  Qu.  Rev. 
Syn.  —  See  Industry. 

I.'1-DUS'TRI-AL-T§M,  n.  Industry  ;  manual  labor ; 
work  of  the  hands.  Carlyle. 

<N-DUS'TRJ-AIi-LY,  nd.  In  an  industrial  manner; 
by  manual  labor.'    [r.]  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

jN-DUS'TRJ-OUS,  a.  [L.  itidustrius ;  It.  ^f  Sp.  in- 
dustrioso  ;  Fr.  indu^trieux.] 

1.  Practising  industry  ;  diligent ;  laborious ; 
assiduous  ;  sedulous ;  —  opposed  to  slothful. 

Frugal  and  indmtrious  men  are  commonly  friendly  to  the 
established  government.  I'emple. 

2.  Laborious  to  a  particular  end;  active;  — 
opposed  to  remiss.  "  Industrious  to  seek  out 
the  truth."  Spenser. 

Syn. —  See  Diligent,  Sedulous. 


IN-DUS'TRl-oCfS-LY,  ad.  In  an  industrious  man- 
ner ;  not  idly  ;  diligently.  Drayton. 

IN'DUS-TRY  [in'dus-tre,  .S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  Wr.  Wh.  ;  jn-dus'tr?,  vulgar],  n.  [L.,  It.,.^ 
Sp.  industria ;  Fr.  industrie.]  A  habit  of  being 
constantly  employed ;  diligence  ;  assiduity. 

Providence  would  only  initiate  mankind  into  the  useful 
knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving  the  rest  to  employ  our 
industry,  that  we  might  not  live  like  idle  loiterers.  ilore. 

Industry  pays  debts,  but  despair  increases  them.       Franklin. 

Syn.  —  Industry  includes  diligence,  and  something 
more,  for  it  implies  a  habit.  A  man  is  diligent  who 
is  actually  employed,  and  industrious,  if  disposed  al- 
ways to  be  employed.  ./Issiduity  is  an  earnest  or  per- 
severing diligence.  Industry  is  applied  to  the  common 
employments  or  business  of  life.  The  industry  of  a 
farmer  or  a  mechanic  ;  the  diligence  of  a  student,  and 
his  assiduity  in  the  pursuit  of  learning.  Industrious 
is  applied  to  the  person  ;  industrial  (a  modern  term), 
to  the  occupation,  especially  to  manual  or  manufac- 
turing labor.  An  industrious  man  ;  industrial  employ- 
ment. 

IJf-DU'VI-M,n.  pi.  [L.,  clothes.]  (J5o<.)  The 
withered  remains  of  leaves,  which,  not  being 
articulated  with  the  stem,  cannot  fall  off,  bvit 
decay  upon  it.  Litidley. 

IN-DU'V{-ATE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  part  covered  by 
induviae.  Lindley. 

IN'DWELL,  V.  n.    To  dwell  inwardly.       Newton. 

IN'DWELL-gR,  n.     An  inhabitant.  Spenset. 

IN'DWELL-JNG,  a.     Residing  within  ;  interaal. 

IN'DWELL-ING,  n.  The  act  of  dwelling  within ; 
interior  abode.  W/iately. 

II  IN-E'BRl-ANT,  a.  [See  Inebriate.]  Intoxi- 
cating ;  tending  to  intoxicate.  Smart. 

II  IN-E'BRI-ANT,  n.  Any  thing  that  intoxicates; 
an  intoxicating  liquor  or  drug.  P.  Cyc. 

II  IN-E'BRI-ATE  [jn-e'bre-at,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K. 
Sm.  Wr.;  jn-eb're-at, ./«.],  v.  a.  [L.  inebrio, 
inebriatus ;  in,  used  intensively,  and  ebi-io,  to 
intoxicate  ;  ebrius,  drunk  ;  It.  inebbriare ;  Sp. 
inebnar.]  \i.  inebriated  ;  pp.  inebriating, 
inebriated.] 

1.  To  intoxicate ;  to  make  drunk.       Sandys. 

And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 

Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 

That  cheer  but  not  inebriate  wait  on  each, 

So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  on.  Cbwper. 

2.  To  exhilarate  ;  to  animate.        HaJrington. 

II  IN-E'BRI-ATE,  v.  n.  To  grow  drunk;  to  be  or 
to  become  intoxicated.  Bacon. 

II  IN-E'BR|-ATE,  n.     A  drunkard.  Smart. 

II  IN-E-BRl-A'TION,  n.  [It.inebbriazione.]  Drunk, 
enness  ;  intoxication  ;  ebriety.  Brotone, 

iN-g-BRI'p-TY,  n.  \in,  used  intensively,  and  ebri- 
ety.]    Drunkenness ;  ebriety.  Walker. 

IN-ED'lT-jpD,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  edited.]  Not  ed- 
ited ;  unpublished. 

IN-EF-FA-BlL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  inejfabilitas  ;  It.  in- 
eff'abilith ;  Sp.  i'nefabilidad ;  Fr,  ineff'abilite.] 
Unspeakableness;'ineffableness.    [r.J    Bailey. 

IN-EF'FA-BLE,  a.  [L.  ineffahilis;  in,  priv.,  and 
effabilis ;  fw,  to  speak  ;  It.  ineffabile  ;  Sp.  ine- 
J^able ;  Fr.  ineffable.]  That  cannot  be  spoken  j 
unspeakable  ;  unutterable  ;  inexpressible. 

From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good. 

And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 

In  infinite  progression  —    But  1  lose 

Myself  in  Him  in  light  ineffable; 

Come,  then,  expressive  Silence,  muse  his  praise.    Thomson. 

IN-EF'FA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
ineffable  ;  unspeakableness  ;  ineffability.  Scott. 

IN-EF'FA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed;  unspeakably.  Milton. 

IN-pF-FACE'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  effaced 
or  obliterated ;  indelible.  Southey. 

IN-?F-FAOE'A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  ineffaceable  man- 
ner ;  so  as  not  to  be  effaced.  Ec.  Rev. 

tlN-5F-FEC'Tl-BLE,  a.  Impracticable.  Bp.  Hall. 

IN-?F-FEC'TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  ineffectif] 

1.  Not  effective  ;  producing  no  effect,  or  a  dif- 
ferent effect  from  that  intended;  ineffectual; 
inefficacious. 

In  a  word,  [let  him  calculate]  how  full,  and  complete,  and 
contagious  bis  vices  have  been,  and  how  faint,  and  partial, 
and  ineffective  his  best  virtues.  Nurd. 
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2.  Weak ;  feeble  ;  impotent ;  inert ;  power- 
less ;  inetticient. 

virtue  hiitci  weak  and  ineffective  iiilndi.  B,>.  Taylor. 

lN-(;F-FftcT'|VE-I.Y,arf.  In  an  ineffective  miin- 
ner ;  without  ertect.  Bp.  Taylor. 

iN-ef-FfitJT'lVE-Ntss,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
ineffective.  Browne. 

iN-gF-FftCT'V-AL  (In-9f-«kt'yu-9l),  o.  [in,  priv., 
and  e^ectiMl.]  Not  effectual ;  producin^^  no 
effect,  or  unable  to  produce  its  proper  effect; 
ineffective  ;  weak  ;  inerticacious ;  uietticient. 

The  moft  careful  endeavors  do  not  always  meet  with  auc- 
ceu!  and  even  our  bleMcd  Saviour'a  prcaelilug.  who  s|Mke 
aa  never  man  spake,  was  iurj/l-cluiU  to  many.        SlilUnuJIert. 

8yn.  —  Inrffeclual  endeavor  ;  insufficient  force  ;  in- 
^cient  nUl;  inefficacioun  remedy;  weak  effoit;  fruit- 
less labor;  Bain  attuiiipt.  —  See  Vain. 

lN-?F-FfiCT'V-AL-LY,  ad.    Without  effect. 

lN-?F-FfiCT'V-AL-NES8,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  ineffectual ;  inefficacy. 

St.  James  speaks  of  the  infffectualnesa  of  sonic  men's  dc- 
Totiuu.  ll'cUx. 

iN-fiF-F^U-VfiS'CgNCE,  n.  Want  of  efferves- 
cence. Brande. 

iN-fiF-FgR-Vfis'cpNT,  a.  [m,  priv.,  and  e/fcrre»- 
ce7it.]     Not  effervescent.  Ure. 

tN-fiF-FgR-VftS-CJ-BlL'l-TV,  n.  The  quality  of 
not  effervescing,  or  of  not  being  susceptible  of 
effervescence.  Wright. 

lN-fiF-F^R-V£s'C|-BLE,  o.  Not  capable  of  effer- 
vescence. Wriffht. 

iN-fiF-Fl-CA'CIOyS  (In-6f-f9-ka'8hus),  a.  [L.  in- 
efficax,  inefficacis  ;  in,  priv.,  and  e/ficax,  effica- 
cious; It.  ineffic:ice.'\  Not  efficacious;  unable 
to  produce  any  effect,  or  the  effect  desired  or 
intended  ;  ineffectual ;  ineffective. 

Is  not  that  better  than  always  to  have  the  rod  in  hand,  and, 
by  frequent  use,  misapply  ana  render  iiiefficacioun  this  useful 
remedy  ?  Locke. 

IN-EF-FI-CA'CIOUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  inefficacious 
manner ;  without  efficacy.  Scott. 

iN-EF-FJ-CA'crous-NESS,  n.    Inefficacy.   Todd. 

lN-fiF'F|-CA-CY,  n.  [L.  4r  It.  inefficacia  ;  Sp.  m- 
efica^ia ;  Fr.  inefficacite.']  Want  of  efficacy 
or  power  ;  want  of  effect ;  ineffectualness. 

AH  experience  of  their  [assignats]  inefficacy  docs  not  in  the 
least  discourage  them.  .  Burke. 

!N-eF-Fl"Cip.N-CY  (In-ef-flsli'en-s?),  n.  Want 
of  efficiency  or  power ;  weakness. 

Numerous  texts  affirm  this  total  insensibility  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  all  such  entities  in  the  most  absolute  terms.      Law. 

In-?F-FI"C[(;NT  (tn-ef-flsh'ent),  a.  [in,  priv., 
and  efficient.']  Not  efficient ;  liaving  little  ener- 
gy ;  inactive  ;  ineffectual ;  inefficacious. 

He  is  as  insipid  in  his  pleasure  as  inefficient  in  every  thing 
else.  Chesterfield. 

Syn.  — See  Ineffectual. 

iN-g-LAB'Q-R.ATE,  a.  [L.  inelaborottiSi]  Not 
elaborate  ;  not  done  with  much  care.  IVarburton. 

IN-^I-LAs'TIC,  a.    Not  elastic  ;  unelastic.  lloget. 

iN-e-L.^S-Tlg'l-TY,  n.  Want  of  elasticity.  Roget. 

In-EL'5-GANCE,  n.  [L.  inelegantia ;  It.  inele- 
g'tnza  ;  t'r.  inelegance.]  Want  of  elegance, 
grace,  or  beauty.  Cawthorn. 

IN-EL'5-GAN-CY,  n.    Inelegance.  Johnson. 

iN-fiL'^I-GANT,  a.  [h.  inelegatis  ;  zre,  priv.,  and 
elegans,  elegant ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  inelegante  \  Fr.  in-^ 
l^gant.]  Not  elegant ;  not  beautiful  or  graceful ; 
tasteless.     "  Inelegant  translations."       Broom. 

lN-6L'g-GANT-LY,  ad.  In  an  inelegant  manner; 
not  elegantly  ;  coarsely.  Johnson. 

liN-fiL-l-^l-BTr/l-TY,  n.  [It.  ineligibilith  ;  Fr.  in- 
eligibihte.]  The  state  of  being  ineligible.  Perry. 

lN-fiL'l-(?I-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  That  cannot  be  chosen. 

He  that  cannot  be  admitted  cannot  be  elected;  and  the 
votes  given  to  a  man  inelitfihlr,  Iwing  given  in  vain,  the  high- 
est number  of  an  eligible  candidate  becomes  a  mi^orilv.   • 

Jolinfon. 

T\-EL'l-p|-BLY,  ad.    Not  eligibly.        Dr.  Allen. 

I.\-£L'Q-auf:NT,  o.  [L.  ineloqtiens;  It.  inelo- 
quente.]  Not  eloquent ;  not  persuasive ;  not 
oratorical. 

Nor  ar«  thy  lips  ungraceful,  sire  of  men. 

Nor  tongue  t'nr/m/uent.  lliHon. 

In-EL'O-QUENT-LY,  ad.    Without  eloquence. 


t  IN-P-LC'CT'A-BLE,  a. 
to  be  overcome. 


[L.  ineluctabilis.']    Not 
PeoTBon. 


lN-5-LU'I)|-Bl.E,  rt.     [L.  ineludibiUi.']   That  can- 
not be  eluded  or  escuped.  Glantitl. 

iN-fiM'BRY-Q-NATE,  a.  Having  no  embryo.  lieid. 


tlN-t;-NAR'RA-ULE,a. 
cannot  be  told.   ' 


[L.  inenarrabilis.]  That 
Cockeram. 


liV-fcFT',  a.    [L..  tneptttif ;  in,  pi 
It.  6$  Sit.  inepto  ;  Vr.  inept.] 


[L.  ineptnf ;  in,  priv.,  and  apttu,  apt ; 
.  ^  «|i        _ 
L.Not  apt  or  fit;  unsuitable  ;  useless;  unapt. 

Mere  sterile  matter  such  as  was  wholly  inept  and  impruper 
Ibrthc  formaliuu  of  vegetables.  H'ooJuxird. 

2.  Trifling  ;  foolish.  Blackmore. 

IN-£P'T|-TOdE,  n.  [L.  ineptitudo;  It.  inettitu- 
dine  ;  Sp.  ineptitud  ;  Fr.  inaptitude.] 

1.  Unfitness  ;  inaptitude.  "  Some  ineptitttde 
or  resistancy  to  rotation."  Wilkina. 

2.  Folly  ;  foolishness.  Carlyle. 

iN-fiPT'LY,  od.    Triflingly;  foolishly;  unfitly. 

iN-fiPT'NfSS,  n.  Unfitness;  ineptitude.  "Mis- 
erable  itu'ptnesa  of  infancy."     [ii.]  More. 

IN-E'(IUA-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  eqtiable.]  Not 
equable  ;  unequable.  Bailey. 

IN-E'QUAL,  a.  [L.  imcqualis.]  Unequal.  "  The 
inequal  fates."     [u.]  Hhenstone. 

iN-e-aUAL'l-TY  (In-e-kw51'?-t?),  n.  [L.  inerqual- 
itas  ;  in,  priv.,  and  a-qnulitus,  equality  ;  It.  »'«- 
equalith  ;  Sp.  ineguaiiuad  ;  Fr.  inegalite.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  unequal ;  difference  in 
quantity,  dcgree,dinicnsi()ns,  condition,  or  qual- 
ity of  any  kind  ;  disparity.  "  Inequality  of  num- 
ber." Liidlow.  "  Inequalities  ill  events."  War- 
burton.  "  Inequality  in  the  length."  Ray.  "  In- 
equality between  man  and  man."    Hooker. 

Iner/ualily  of  air  is  ever  an  euemy  to  health.  Bacon. 

2.  Unevenness  ;  the  state  of  not  being  level ; 
want  of  uniformity  of  surface.  "  hieqttalities 
all  over  the  glass.  A'etc^on. 

3.  Disproportion ;  inadequacy. 

The  great  ineqnnlity  of  all  things  to  the  appetites  of  a  ra- 
tiocal  soul  appears  from  this,  that  in  all  worldly  things  a  man 
finds  not  half  the  pleasure  in  the  actual  possession  that  he 
proposed  in  the  expectation.  South. 

4.  (Algebra.)  An  expression  of  two  unequal 
'quantities  connected  by  the  sign  of  inequality, 
as,  8  >  6,  or  6  <  7.  Davies  ig  Peck. 

5.  (Astron.)  The  deviation  in  the  motion  of  a 
planet  or  satellite  from  its  uniform  mean  mo- 
tion. Brande. 

Syn.  — See  Difference. 

LV-E-aui-Dls'TANT,  a.  Not  being  equally  dis- 
tant ;  not  equidistant.  Craig. 

iN-E-aui-LAT'pR-AL,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  equilat- 
eral.] (Hot.)  Not  etpiilatcral ;  unequal  sided, 
as  the  leaves  of  certain  plants.  Gray. 

IJf  e-QUI-lIb  'Rl-b.  [L.]  In  an  even  poise  or 
balance  ;  in  equilibrium.  Crabb. 

L\-6a'yi-T.\-BLE  («n-«k'w?-t9-bl),  a.  [L.  ineqtti- 
ta/tilis  ;  »«,  priv.,  and  equitabilis,  equitable.] 

1.  Not  equitable ;  unjust ;  partial. 

The  proportions  seemed  not  ineqmtnUe.  Burlx. 

2.  Inequable;  not  even.  " /n#gM«<rt6fe dispo- 
sition." Search. 

tlN-fift'U|-TATE  (tn-ek'wc-tat),  r.  a.  [L.  in, 
upon,  and  eqnito,  eqtiitatus,  to  ride.]  To  ride 
on  or  over  ;  to  pervade.  More. 

iN-E'aUI-VALVE,  a.  Having  unequal  valves ;  I 
inequivalvular.  Woodtoard.  I 

lN-E-aUJ-VAL'vr-L.\R,  a.  Having  unequal 
valves  ;  inequivalve.  Bush. 

In-P-RAd'I-CA-BLR.  a.  That  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated or  rooted  out.  Clarke. 

IN-P-RAd'J-CA-BLY,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as 
cannot  be  eradicated.  Clarke, 

TN-pR-9fiT'|C,         ;  a_  Not  energetic ;  having,  or 
iN-pR-pfeT'l-CAL,  )  evincing,  no  energy.  Wri/ht. 

L\-f.R-(?fiT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  without 
energy  ;  not  energetically.  Craig. 

IN-KRM  ,  /  (i^     ^L.  inermis,  defenceless  ;  iVi, 

IN-iiR'MOys,  >  without,  and  arma,  arms.]  (Bot.) 

Unarmed  ;  destitute  of  spines  or  prickles.  Craig. 


f^r-iiR  'Mf-A,  n.  pi.  [L.  inrrmis,  unarmed.]  (Zo/St.) 
A  tenii  applied  by  »onie  writers  to  a  (ainily  of 
ruminantM,  cunipriHing  such  maiumifcrouH  ani- 
mals  as  are  dcHtitute  of  hums.  Wright, 

tI.N-6R-RA-BlL'|.TY,  n.  Exemption  horn  error; 
incrrublcncKs.  Jip.  Hall. 

tiN-feR'RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  iturrabilis.}  Exempt 
from  error  ;  unerring.  Browne. 

tlN-6R'RA-BLE-N£a8,  n.  Exemption  from  error; 
inerrability.  Hammond, 

I.N-fiR'RA-BLY,  ad.  With  security  from  error; 
correctly ;  infallibly.  Johnton, 

iN-fiR'RAN-CY,  n.     Freedom  from  error. 

By  denying  the  iosptration  and  inerrnncg  of  writingt. 

Or.  C.  H'orthieorlM. 

IN-5R-RAT'|C,  a.      Not    erratic   or   wanderinif; 

fixed.  U  right, 

f\S-kRR'\SG-L\,  ad.    Unerringly.         GlantilL 

iN-iiRT',  a.     [L.  iners,  inertia;  It.  If  Sp.  inerte."] 

1.  Destitute  of  power  to  move,  or  of  active 
resistance  to  motion  impressed  ;  inactive. 

2.  Dull ;  sluggish ;  slothful ;  motionless. 


Through  plenty,  lose  in  morals  what  they  gain 
In  manners,  victim*  of  luxurious  ease 


Oowper. 


In.£R'T|.A  (In-er'»li?-»),  n.  [L.]  1.  (Phyinct.) 
The  property  of  matter  by  wTiicn  it  retains  its 
state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  rectilinear  motion  so 
long  as  no  foreign  cau»e  occurs  to  change  that 
state  ;  —  called  also  ri*  inertia.  Young. 

2.  (Med.)  Sluggishness;  inactivity; — espe- 
cially the  diminution  or  total  cessation  of  the 
contractions  of  the  uterus  in  labor.    DungltMon. 

iN-ER'TlOiN,  n.  Want  of  activity;  inactiritj ; 
inertitude  ;  inertia,    [r.]  Dr.  Kitto, 

lN-iiR'T|-TL'DE,  n.  Want  of  activity;  inactiv- 
ity ;  inertia,     [it.]  Smart. 

iN-iiRT'LY,  ad.  In  an  inert  manner;  with  in- 
ertness ;'  sluggishly  ;  dully.  Pope. 

iN-fcRT'NpSS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  inert, 

lN-6R'lJ-nfTE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  erudite.]  Not 
erudite ;  not  learned.  —  See  Ekidite.  S.Oliter. 

t  IN-fes'cATE,  r.  a.  [L.  inesco,  ineacatua.]  To 
lay  a  bait  for ;  to  allure.  Burton- 

t  In-5:s-CA'TIQ.\,  n.  [L.  inescatio.]  The  act  of 
baiting;  an  alluring.  HaUyweU, 

IN-PS-CCJTCH'EON  (Tn-?.-kach'on),  n.  (Her.)  A 
small  escutcheon  borne  within  a  shield.   Craib. 

/JV  P.S'SE.  [L.]  (Latr.)  A  Latin  phrase  signi- 
fying in  being  or  actualli/  existing  ;  —  distin- 
guished from  in  posse,  which  denotes  that  a 
thing  is  not,  but  may  be.  Fleming, 

IN-(;S-s£n'TI.AL,  o.  Having  no  essence:— not 
essential ;  unessential.  Brooke, 

In-£s'TI-M.V-BLE,  a.  [L.  i no-si imabi Ha;  in,  priv., 
and  (Pstimabilis,  estimable ;  It.  inestimabile ; 
Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  inestimable.]  Too  valuable  to  be  rated 
or  estimated ;  invaluable ;  transcending  all  price ; 
incalculable  ;  transcendent ;  incomparable. 

Wedge*  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
hiertimable  stones,  unvalued  jewel*.  Shot. 

In  the  Scriptures  and  pnnnises  of  Uod,  written  for  our 
consolation  and  h.*lii,  we  feel  both  ineittitaablc  hope  and  com- 
fort, even  in  the  midst  of  our  afflictiou*.  Joper. 

I.N-Es'T|-MA.BLY,  ad.   So  as  not  to  be  estimated. 

T.V-5-VA'8I-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  evaded  ;  not 
tobetUided;  unavoidable.  Ec.  Rer. 

lN-£v't-u£XCE,  n.  [It.  itwridema.]  Obscurity  ; 
uncertainty,     [a.]  Barrote. 

lN-fiV'|-D£NT,  rt.  [in,  priv.,  and  mrfrw/.]  Not 
evident;  obscure.  Bp.  HaJl, 

IN-£V-|-T.A-BIi.'I-TY,  n.  [It.  ineritabilith.]  The 
stJite  of  being  inevitable.  Bramhall. 

TN-£v'|-T.\-BLE,  a.  [L.  inen'tabiNa;  in,  priv., 
and  eritdbilia,  avoidable  ;  erito,  to  shun  ;  It.  in- 
eritabile;  Sp.  incri table ;  Fr.  in^itabfe.]  That 
cannot  be  avoided  ;  unavoidable  ;  not  to  be  e* 
caped.     "  Dangers  inevitable."  Harkluyt- 

Alcide*  bore  not  loniC  his  flying  (be. 

Hut,  liending  his  imerila^J^  Ntw, 

RearhrtI  him  in  kir.  >uii|M-nded  a*  he  (tnoil. 

And  in  his  |iinii.n  flxeil  the  ft-athrrrd  wood.     Diydem 

8yn.  —  See  Necessary,  U.'ia voidable. 
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IN-EV'J-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  equality  of  being 
inevitable  ;  certainty  ;  inevitability.    Prideaux. 

IN-EV'{-TA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  inevitable  manner  ; 
without  possibility  of  escape  ;  ceita.mty.D>ydeti. 

iN-p.'^-ACT",  a.    Not  exact ;  incorrect.       Smart. 

IN-g.y-ACT'NgSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  inex- 
act; incorrectness  ;  want  of  precision.  Wi-ight. 

iN-pX-ClT-A-BIL'J-Ty,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
inexcitable  ;  want  of  excitability.  Roget. 

iN-pX-CIT'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  itiexcitabilis.]  Not 
excitable  ;  void  of  passion.  Roget. 

lN-pX-CU'§A-BLE  (In-eks-ku'zsi-bl),  o.  [L.  inex- 
cusahilis ;  in,  priv.,  and  excusabilis,  excusable ; 
It.  inescusabile ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  inexcusable.]  That 
cannot  be  excused ;  not  admitting  an  excuse  or 
apology ;  not  excusable. 

Of  all  hardnesses  of  heart,  there  is  none  so  inexciwaljle  as 
that  of  parents  towards  tlieir  cliildren.  Spectator. 

IN-5X-CU'§A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
inexcusable.  Bp.  Hall. 

lN-pX-CU'§A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  inexcusable  man- 
ner ;  to  a  degree  beyond  excuse.  South. 

IN-EX-P-CUT'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  execut- 
ed or  performed  ;  impracticable.  Wright. 

iN-EX-p-CU'TION,  M.  [Fr.]  Non-performance; 
non-execution",     [u.]  Spence,  1686. 

IN-5;:^-ER'TI0N,  n.  Want  of  exertion  or  ef- 
fort. '  Wright. 

iN-gX-HA'LA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  exhaled, 
or  dispersed  in  vapor.  Browne. 

fN-5.Y-HAUST'pD,  a.  Not  exhausted;  imex- 
hausted  ;  not  fatigued.  Spectator. 

IN-PJC-IIAUST'PD-LY,  ad.  Without  exhaus- 
tion. '  Burnett. 

iN-?.Y-HAUST-J-BlL'j-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
inexhaustible ;  inexhau'stibleness.  Reader. 

IN-P^-HAUST'J-BLE,  a.  [It.  inesatiribile.}  That 
cannot  be  exhausted  or  spent;  unfailing;  ex- 
haustless.  "Inexhaustible  riches  of  wit  and 
eloquence."  Coicley. 

Virgil,  above  all  poets,  had  a  stock,  which  I  may  call 
almost  inexhaustible,  of  figurative,  elegant,  and  sounding 
words.  Dryden. 

1N-P^-HAUST'1-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
inexhaustible.  Scott. 

IN-P^-hAuST'{-BLY,  ad.  In  an  inexhaustible 
manner.  *  Wordsworth. 

TN-5:^-HAUST'I  VE,  «.  [in,  priv.,  and  exhaustive.'] 
Not  to  be  exhausted;  inexhaustible.    Thomson. 

flN-e^-HAuST'LgSS,  a.     Inexhaustible.  5oise. 

tlN-?^-tST',  v.  ».    Not  to  exist.  Cudworth. 

iN-^.y-IST'^NCE,  n.    [Sp.  inexistencia.] 

1.  Want  of  existence ;  non-existence. 

lie  calls  up  the  heroes  of  former  ages  from  a  state  of  inex- 
igtence  to  adorn  and  diversify  his  poem.  Broome. 

2.  The  State  of  existing;  inherence. 

Concerning  these  gifts  we  must  observe  also  there  was  no 
small  difference  amongst  them  as  to  the  manner  of  their  in- 
exuilence  in  the  persons  who  had  them.  South. 

lN-5.^-IST'5NT,  a.     [Fr.  inexistant.] 

1.  Not  existing ;  not  having  being.     Browne. 

2.  Existent  in ;  inherent,     [u.]  Boyle. 

L\-EX-0-RA-BIl'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
inexorable ;  inexorableness.  Johnson. 

IN-EX'O-RA-BLE  (In-6ks'o-rgi-bl),  a.  [L.  inexo- 
rabilis  ;  in,  priv.,  and  exorahilis,  exorable  ;  exo- 
ro,  to  entreat ;  It.  inesorabile ;  Sp.  &;  Fr.  inex- 
orable.] That  cannot  be  moved  by  entreaty  ;  un- 
yielding ;  unrelenting  ;  relentless  ;  implacable. 

You  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorn'tle, 

O,  ten  times  more,  than  tigers  of  Ilyrcania.  Shak. 

Syn.— See  Implacable, 

IN-EX'O-RA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
inexorable ;  implacableness.         Chillingworth. 

IN-EX'O-RA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  inexorable  manner ; 
so  as  not  to  be  moved  by  entreaty.        Johnson. 

tlN-EX-PfC-TA'TION,  n.  State  of  being  with- 
out expectation  ;  want  of  forethought.  Feltham. 

tlN-pX-PECT'pD,  a.    Unexpected.         Bp.  Hall. 

*TN-eX-PECT'pD-LY,a«;.  Unexpectedly.  Bp.Hall. 


II  lN-5X-PE'Dl-fiNCE,    ;  „.     ^in^  priv.^  and  expe- 
II  IN-fX-PE'DJ-EN-CY,  )  dience.]     Want  of  expe- 
diency, fitness,  or  propriety ;  unsuitableness. 

It  is  not  the  rigor,  but  the  iiiexj^diency,  of  laws  and  acts  of 
authority,  which  makes  them  tyrannical.  I'aley. 

II  IN-PX-PE'DJ-ENT  [In-eks-pe'de-ent,  W.  P.  J.Ja. 
Sm.  Wr.;  in-eks-pe'dyent,  S.  E.  F.  K.],  a.  [in, 
priv.,  and  expedient.]  Not  expedient ;  incon- 
venient ;  unfit ;  improper  ;  unsuitable. 

If  it  was  not  unlawful,  yet  it  was  highly  inexpedient,  to 
use  those  ceremonies.  Burnet. 

IN-pX-PE'DI-ENT-LY,  ad.  Not  expediently  ;  un- 
fitly.  "  Wright. 

IN-PX-PEN'SIVE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  expensive.] 
Not  expensive;  unexpensive.  Ec.  Rev. 

IN-(;X-PE'Rl-ENCE,  n.  [L.  inexperientia  ;  It.  in- 
espericnza ;  Sp.  inexperiencia ;  Fr.  itiexperience.] 
Want  of  experience  or  experimental  knowledge. 

Prejudice  and  self-sufficiency  naturally  proceed  from  in- 
expenence  of  the  world  and  ignorance  of  mankind.  Addison. 

iN-eX-PE'RJ-ENCED  (In-eks-pe're-enst),  a.  Not 
experienced  ;  not  having  experience  ;  unexpe- 
rienced.    "  Inexperienced  youth."  Cowper. 

IN-pX-PERT',  a.  [L.  inexpeHus  ;  It.  inesperto  ; 
Sp.  inexperto  ;  Fr.  inexpeH.]  Not  expert ;  not 
dexterous  ;  unskilful ;  unskilled ;  awkward. 

Inexjiert  in  arms, 
Yet  vain  of  freedom,  how  dost  thou  beguile. 
With  dreams  of  hope,  these  near  and  loud  alarms.  Akemiile. 

IN-^X-PERT'Nf.SS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  inexpert,  E.  Farrar. 

IN-EX'PJ-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  inexpiabilis  ;  It.  inespia- 
bile  ;  Sp.  Sg  Fr.  inexpiable.]  Not  expiable  ;  not 
to  be  expiated,  atoned  for,  repaired,  or  averted. 

Love  seeks  to  have  love : 
My  love  how  eouldst  thou  hope,  who  took'st  the  way 
To  raise  in  me  inexpiMe  hate  ?  Milton, 

IN-EX'PI-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  inexpiable.  Ash. 

IN-EX'PI-A-BLY,  ad.  To  a  degree  beyond  atone- 
ment; so  as  liot  to  be  expiated.       Roscommon. 

flN-pX-PLAlN'A-BLE,   a.      [L.   inexplanabilis.] 

Unexplainable.  Cockeram. 

t  IN-EX'PL5-A-BLY,  ad.     Insatiably,        Saiulys. 

IN-EX-PL{-CA-BIL'l-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
inexplicable  ;  inexplicableness,  Johnson. 

IN-EX'PLJ-CA-BLE,  a.  [L.  inexplicabilis ;  in,  priv., 
and  explicabilis,  explicable  ;  explico,  to  unfold  ; 
It.  inesplicabile ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  inexplicable.]  In- 
capable of  being  explained ;  not  to  be  inter- 
preted or  made  intelligible  ;  unaccountable  ; 
strange  ;  mysterious. 

Confounded  by  the  complication  of  distempered  passions, 
their  reason  is  disturbed;  their  views  become  vast  and  per- 
plexed; to  others  mca7jKca6fc,  to  themselves  uncertain. Bi/rte. 

IN-EX'PLI-CA-BI.E-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
inexplicable  ;  inexplicability.  Ash. 

IN-EX'PLJ-CA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
explained  or  made  evident.  Bp.  Hall. 

IN-pX-PLln'!T,  a.  [L.inexplicitus.]  Not  explicit; 
not  clearly  stated.  Story. 

lN-?X-PLO'RA-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  explorable.] 
That  cannot  be  explored.  Sir  G.  Buck. 

IN-|;X-P6'§URE,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  exposure.]  A 
state  of  not  being  exposed.  Wnght. 

IN-?X-PRES'S|-BLE,  a.  [It.  inesprimibile  ;  Fr. 
inexprimable.]  That  cannot  be  expressed  ;  un- 
utterable ;  unspeakable  ;  ineffable.  "  An  inex- 
pressible union  of  sublimated  charity."  Bp.  Bull. 

Distance  inexpressible 
By  numbers  that  have  name.  Milton. 

lN-EX-PRfiS'S;-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed ;  unspeakably  ;  unutterably.     Addison. 

IN-PX-PRES'SIVE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  expressive.] 
Not  expressive ;  unexpressive. 

The  inexpressive  semblance  of  himself.        Alenside. 

IN-PX-PRES'SJVE-NESS,  n.      The    state   or  the 

quality  of  being  inexpressive.  Craig. 

iN-gX-PUG'NA-BLE,  a.  [L.  inexpugnahilis ;  in, 
priv.,  and  expugno,  to  fight ;  It.  inespttgnabile ; 
Sp.  .Sf  Fr.  inexpugnable.]  Impregnable  ;  not  to 
be  taken  by  assault ;  not  to  be  subdued  ;  un- 
conquerable. "  Inexpugnable  strength."  Burke. 

lN-f.X-SU'PpR-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  inexsnperabilis.] 
Not  to  be  passed  over  ;  insurmountable.  Wright. 


IN-?X-TEND'?D,  a.    Unextended.  Watts. 

lN-5X-TEN'SION,  w.  Want  of  extension.  Wright. 
Ij^  EX-TEJV'SO.  [L.]  In  full ;  with  full  extent. 
IN-pX-TER'MJ-NA-BLE,  a.    [L.  inexterminabilis.] 

That  cannot  be  exterminated.  Wright. 

IN-eX-TINCT',  a.    [L.  inextinctus  ;  It.  inestinto.] 

Not  extinct ;  not  quenched.  Cockeram 

flN-eX-TIN'GUl-BLE,  a.     Inextinguishable. 

Sir  T.  More. 
lN-5X-TIN'GU{SH-A-BLE(In-eks-tTng'gwish-gi-bl), 

a.     [It.  itiestingui'bile ;    Sp.  &  Fr.  inextinguible.] 

That  cannot  be  extinguished ;  unquenchable. 

In  beams  of  inextinguishalile  light.  Coicper. 

||IN-?X-TIN'GU!SH-A-BLY,   ad.  In  a  mannei 

so  as  not  to  be  extinguished.  Wright 

iN-gX-TIR'PA-BLE,  a.      Not  to  be  extirpated; 

ineradicable.  Cockeram. 

IJV  EX-  THE  'MIS.  [L.]  (Law.)  In  the  last  mo- 
ments ;  in  the  last  illness.  Burrill, 

IN-EX'TR|-CA-BLE,  a.  [L.  inextricabilis  ;  It.  in- 
estricabile  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  ttiextricable.]  That  can- 
not be  extricated,  disengaged,  disentangled,  or 
unravelled;  that  cannot  be  freed  from  entan- 
glement or  perplexity ;  not  to  be  cleared  of  im- 
pediment or  hinderance.  "  Inextricable  mazes." 
Sherlock.  "Inextricable  difficulties."  Warburton. 

Long-festering  wounds,  inextricable  woes.  Pojje. 

IN-EX'TRJ-CA-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being 

inextricable.  Donne. 

IN-EX'TRJ-CA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  inextricable  man- 
ner.    "  Inextricably  puzzled."  Bentley. 

tlN-^X-U'PpR-A-BLE  (ln-ek-su'per-?i-bl),  a.  [L, 
inexvperabilis.]  Not  exuperable ;  not  to  be 
passed  over ;  insurmountable.  Cockeram. 

JN-EYE'  (in-i'),  v.  n.  [in  and  eye.]  [i.  ineyed  ; 
pp.  IXEYING,  INEYED.]  To  inoculate,  as  a  tree 
or  plant ;  to  bud.     [ii.] 

IN-fAb'R|-cAT-5D,  a.  [in  a.TiA  fabricated.]  Not 
fabricated;  unwrought.     [ii.]  Cockeram. 

IN-FAL-LI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  infallibilitci ;  Sp. 
infalibilidad ;  Fr.  infaillibilit^.']  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  infallible ;  exemption  from 
error,  mistake,  failure,  or  fault :  —  certainty. 

The  highest  infallibility  in  the  teachers  doth  not  prevent 
the  possibility  or  the  danger  of  mistaking  in  the  hearers, 

Stillingjleet. 

IN-fAl'LI-BLE,  a.  [It,  infullibile ;  Sp,  infalible  ; 
Fr.  infaillible.] 

1.  Not  fallible ;  not  liable  to  err ;  exempt  from 
error  or  failure  ;  unerring  ;  inerrable. 

He  showed  himself  alive  to  his  apostles  by  many  repeated 
infallible  proofs,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days.  Jortin. 

2.  Cectain ;  sure;  without  doubt  or  uncer- 
tainty. "  The  success  is  .  .  .  infallible."    South. 

Syn.  — See  Certain. 

IN-FAL'LI-BLE-NESS,  n.     Infallibility.      Sidney. 

IN-FAl'LJ-BLY,  ad.  Without  failure  or  mistake; 
not  fallibly  :  —  certainly  ;  surely  ;  without  fail. 

flN-FAME',  v.a.  ['L.infa7no.]  To  defame.  Bacon. 

IN'FA-MIZE,  v.  a.    To  make  infamous,     [r.] 

Is  some  knot  of  riotous  slanderers  leagued 

To  infamize  the  name  of  the  king's  brother?    Coleridge. 

t|N-FAM'0-NIZE,  V.a.  To  brand  with  infamy; 
to  defame.     [Ludicrous.]  Shak, 

IN'FA-MOUS,  a.  [L.  i7ifamis ;  in,  priv.,  and 
fama,  fame ;  It.,  Sp.,  4,  Fr.  infame.] 

1.  Publicly  branded  by  conviction  of  a  crime. 

Persons  infamous,  or  branded  in  any  public  court  of  judi- 
cature, are  forbidden  to  be  advocates.  Ayliffe. 

2.  Notoriously  bad ;  of  ill  report ;  ill  spoken 
of ;  disreputable  ;  as,  "  Infamous  falsehood." 

By  caverns  infamous  for  beasts  of  prey.  Di-i/den. 

3.  Odious  ;  shameful ;  disgraceful ;  detesta- 
ble ;  opprobrious  ;  scandalous ;  ignominious. 
"This  fact  was  infamous."  Shak. 

Syn,  — See  Infamy. 

In'FA-MOUS-LY,  arf.   With  infamy ;  shamefully. 

IN'PA-MOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
famous ;  infamy,     [r.]  Bailey. 

In'FA-MY,  n.  [L.  infamia  ;  in,  priv.,  and /ama, 
fanie,  good  report ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  infamia  ;  ""-  ■" 
famie!] 


Fr.  in- 


A,  E,  I,  O,   U,  y,  lo7ig;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  E,  I,  O,  IT,  Y,  obscure;    fARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL;   HEIR,  HER; 


INFANCY 

1.  Public  reproach  or  disgrace ;  notoriety  of 
bad  chanicter  ;  ignominy  ;  opprobrium  ;  ill- 
fame  ;  bad  repute;  disrepute;  discredit;  dis- 
honor ;  shame. 

Wiiriil  iicrpetratlonri  nf  unworthy  actiona  bmnd  with  inixt 
indelible  i:iiariict«n  of  uy/'umy  the  iiiuiie  uiid  nieiiiiiry  to  |ui>- 
tvrity.  KtHfi  V/tarleM. 

2.  The  (quality  of  being  infamous  ;  disgrace- 
fulness  ;  dishonorableiu'ss  ;  shamefulness ;   as, 

.    "The  infamy  of  his  conduct." 

3.  (Laic.)  The  state  produced  by  the  convic- 
tion of  crime  and  the  loss  of  honor,  which  ren- 

■  ders  the  infamous  person  incompetent  as  a  wit- 
ness. Boufier. 
Syn. —  Infamy,  ignominy,  AnA  opprobrium,  a\\  im- 
ply a  vury  IijkIi  degroo  of  discredit  or  disgrace.  Infamy 
attaclivM  uitlier  to  a  puriion  ur  to  a  thing  ;  ignominy  and 
opptobrium,  to  a  person.  An  infamous  cliaractor  ;  in- 
famoun  rrinie.  A  person  guilty  of  a  heinous  crime 
exposes  himself  to  infamy  and  opprobrium,  and,  if 
publicly  punished,  is  subjected  to  ignominy. 

IN'FAN-CY,  m.  [L.  infantia;  in,  priv.,  and /or, 
to  speak" ;  It.  infanzia ;  Sp.  infancia ;  Fr.  en- 
fatueA 

1.  The  Btate  of  an  infant :  —  the  first  part  of 
life,  extended  by  naturalists  to  seven  years. 

From  that  neldom  have  I  ceased  to  eye 
Thy  ii{/(i/ic//.  thy  ehildho<Kl,  and  thy  yonth; 
Thy  inuuhuod  loiit,  though  yet  in  private  bred.    Hilton. 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  iiifancn.       Wonlmcorlh. 

2.  The  first  age  of  any  thing;  the  beginning; 
the  original ;  the  commencement.  "  In  the  in- 
fancy ...  of  Rome."  Arbuthnot. 

3.  (Lato.)  The  state  of  being  under  age,  or 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ;  nonage  ;  mi- 
nority ;  —  in  civil  law,  one  of  the  stages  of  minor- 
ity, reaching  to  the  age  of  seven  years.  Burrill. 

tlN-FAN'DOlS,  a.  [L.  infandus.]  Too  bad  to 
be  expressed  or  spoken.  Howell. 

tJN-FANG'THeF",  n.  [A.  S.  infangenthef ;  in, 
within,  fangen,  taken,  and  thef,  or  theof,  a  thief.] 
{Eng.  Law.)  A  thief  taken  within  the  manor  of 
any  man  having  jurisdiction  to  try  him:  —  a 
privilege  or  liberty  granted  to  lords  of  certain 
manors  to  judge  any  thief  taken  within  their 
fee.  Whishaw. 

IfN'FANT,  n.  [L.  infans,  infantis  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
for,  to  speak  ;  It.  '&;  Sp.  infante ;  Fr.  enfant.'] 

1.  A  babe  ;  a  baby  :  —  a  child  from  the  birth 
to  the  end  of  the  seventh  year.  Johnson. 

2.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  any  son  of  the 
king  except  the  eldest;  infante. — See  In- 
FAXTE.  Spenser. 

3.  {Law.)  A  person  not  of  age,  or  under 
twenty-one.  Blackstone. 

In'FANT,  a.  Not  mature;  young;  infantile. 
"  The  t«/bn<  king."  Daniel. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  thi«  small  flower 

Poison  hath  residence  and  medicine  iK)wer.  Shak. 

t  In'FANT,  V.  a.  To  bring  forth ;  to  produce.  Milton. 

JJV-FJjV'Tji,  n.  [Sp.]  A  title  ^iven  to  all  the 
daughters  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
except  the  eldest ;  a  princess  of  the  royal  blood. 

IJ^-fAj^'TK,  n.  [Sp.]  A  title  given  to  all  the 
sons  of  tHe  kings  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal  ex- 
cept the  eldest,  or  heir-apparent  to  the  crown, 
who  is  styled  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  Brande. 
j»S-  It  appears  to  have  been  anciently  given  to  all 
hidalgos.     Brande. 

tlN'FANT-5D,  ;>.  rt.   Produced ;  sprung.   Milton. 

In'FANT-gAi;D,  n.     A  childish  toy.  Clarke. 

In'FANT-HOOD  (-hfld),  n.  The  state  or  condition 
of  an  infant ;  infancy.  Dixon. 

lN-FAN'T[-cf-DAL,  a.  Relating  to  infanticide  or 
child-murder.  Booth. 

(N-FAn'TI-cIDE,  n.  [L.  infanticidinm  ;  infans, 
infantis,  an  infant,  and  ca-do,  to  kill ;  It.  %  Sp. 
infanticidio  ;  Fr.  infanticide.] 

1.  The  act  of  murdering  an  infant ;  the  mur- 
der of  an  infant ;  child-murder.  ]Va)i>urton. 

2.  The  slaughter  of  infants  by  Herod.  Johnson. 

3.  The  murderer  of  an  infant.  Potter. 

In'FAN-TI'LE,  or  I\'FAN-TTlE  (18)  [Tn'fun-tll,  S. 
W.J.E.F.  Ja.  R.;  in'fsn-ill,  P.  Sm.  Wr.;  jn- 
fin'tjl.  Ash],  n.  [L.  iiifaidi/i.s;  infans,  an  in- 
fant ;  It.  infantile  ;  Sp.  'infaiitil.]  Pertaining  to 
an  infant ;  childish  ;  infantine.  "  Children  . .  . 
however  immature,  or  even  infantile."     Burke. 
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IN'FAN-TFNE,  or  TN'FAN-TINE  (19)  [in'fsn-fln, 
\yiJu.  H.  Wr. ;  In'f»n-tTn,  .Sm.],  a.  [Fr.  enfan- 
tin.]     Childish;  young;  tender;  infantile. 

The  sole  comfort  of  his  declining  years,  almost  In  infanliiie 
imbecility.  Jiurke. 

IN'FANT-LIKE,  a.     Like  an  infant.  Shak. 

tiN'FANT-LV,  o.     Like  a  child.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

iN'FAN-TRY,  n.  [It.  fanteria  ;  Sp.  iyifanteria  ; 
Fr.  inf'anieric.  —  It.  funte,  a  servaiit :  —  "  all 
from  tne  Scandic  fantur,  a  servant,  an  attend- 
ant." Ilickes. —  A.  H.fet,  the  foot,  n  having  been 
inserted.  IV'achter.  —  Manifestly  from  the  L. 
infans,  in  the  sense  of  servant.  Skinner.]  (Mil.) 
The  soldiers  of  an  army  who  serve  on  foot:  — 
foot-soldiers,  as  opposed  to  cavalry. 

JO"  This  term  was  origlnallv  applied  to  a  body  of 
men  collected  by  the  Infante  of  Spain,  for  the  pur|i08e 
of  rescuing  his  falht-r  from  the  Moors.  The  attempt 
being  succesMful,  the  term  was  afterwards  applied  to 
faotsoldiem  in  general.     Trecouz.  iMndais.  Sullivan. 

t  IN-FARCE',  f.  a.  [L.  infaicio.]  To  stuff;  to 
swell  out ;  to  distend.  "  llis  face  in  farced  with 
rancor."  s'ir  T  Elyot. 

t  IN-FARC'TIQN,  n.  Act  of  infarcing ;  a  stuff- 
ing  ;  ctmstipation.  •'  An  infarction  and  ob- 
struction of  the  spleen."  Harvey. 

In'fArE,  n.   [A.  S.  infare.]  1.  An  entertainment 
given  on  newly  entering  a  house.         Jamieson. 
2.  An  entertainment  given  by  a  bridegroom 
at  his  house  on  the  reception  of  the  bride,  the 
day  after  the  wedding.  Jamieson. 

iK^This  Scottish  word  Is  extencively  used,  in  the 
latter  sense,  in  the  Southern  and  Western  Stales. 

tlN-FASH'IOIV-.\-nLE,  a.  [e«,  priv.,  and /rt,v/(/o»- 
able.]     Unfashionable.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

tlN-FAT'I-G.\-BLE,  a.  [L.  infatigabilis.]  Not 
to  be  fatigued  :  indefatigable.  Sherwood. 

JN-FAT'I'-ATE  (in-fat'yii-at),  v.  a.  [L.  infatuo, 
infutuatus ;  in,  used  intensively,  and  fatuus, 
foolish  ;  It.  infutuarc  ;  Sp.  infatnar ;  Fr.  in- 
faiuer.]  To  make  foolish  ;  to  make  a  fool  of; 
to  affect  with  folly  ;  to  deprive  of  understand- 
ing ;  to  bereave  of  reason  or  of  common  sense ; 
to  befool ;  to  stupefy  ;  to  besot. 

'Ti«  scarce  possible  for  any  man  to  be  sostraneclr  infal- 
vntc.rl.  so  wholly  lost  to  comiiioii  reason,  ns  to  belic'vc  that 
vicious  courses,  despising  of  religion,  walking  contrary  to 
God,  can  be  the  means  to  entitle  liim  to  this  tXiture  happi- 
ness, n'ilhiiui. 

jN-FAT'U-ATE  (in-f5t'yy-?t),  a.  [It.  infatuato; 
Sp.infatuado.]  Stupefied;  infatuated.  'Phillips. 

JN-FAT'r-AT-5D,  p.  a.  Deprived  of  reason; 
affected  with  folly  ;  stupefied ;  besotted. 

JN-FAT-U-A'TION  (in-fat-yv-a'shyn),  n.  [Sp.  in- 
fatuacion ;  Fr.  infatuation.] 

1.  The  act  of  iiifatuating  or  stupefying. 

Such  is  the  infatuation  of  self-love,  that,  though  in  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  vanity  of  the  world  all  men  apree.yet 
almost  every  one  flatters  himself  that  his  own  case  is  to  lie  an 
exception  from  the  common  rule.  Jilair. 

2.  The  State  of  being  infatuated;  deprivation 
of  reason  or  of  common  sense  ;  want  of  judg- 
ment ;  folly ;  stupefaction. 

Free  fVom  all  the  uncleanness  of  diabolical  infatuation.  Hall. 

tlN-FAUST'lNG,  n.  [L.  infaustus,  unlucky.] 
The  act  of  making  unlucky.  Bacon. 

L\-FEA-§l-BlL'l-TV,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
feasible  ;  infeasibleness.  Perry. 

iN-FEA'^l-BLE  (Tn-fSV^-hn,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and 
feasible.]  That  cannot  be  accomplished  or  prac- 
tised ;  impracticable ;  unfeasible. 

Therefore  I  hold  no  course  so  in/eafible 

As  this  of  force  to  win  the  Jezebel.  Hudtbra*. 

iN-FEA'iJl-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  Impracticability  ;  in- 
feasibility.  W.  Motmtagu. 

IN-F6ct',  r.  a.  [L.  infido,  infcctus,  to  stain,  to 
infect;  tVi,  into,  and  /ff«o,  to" put ;  It.  in fettare; 
Sp.  infectar ;  Ft.  infecter  ]     [«.  IXFECTKd;  pp. 

INFECTING,  INFECTED.] 

1.  To  taint  with  disease,  or  with  some  perni- 
cious quality  ;  to  affect  with  some  contagious 
or  venomous  quality  or  property. 

The  bodies  of  them  that  were  left  alive  being  infeetnl  with 

this  disease  [the  plague).  Hollnml. 

Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride.  Shai: 

2.  To  affect  with  like  qualities,  especially 
with  like  bad  qualities  ;  to  corrupt ;  to  pollute  ; 
to  contaminate  ;  to  vitiate. 

Inf'Cteil  with  the  manner*  and  the  mode*.       Vutcper. 

3.  {Law.)  To  affect  with  illegality.     Wright. 


INFER 

tIN-FfiCT',  a.    Infected;  polluted.    Bp.  Fisher. 
|N-Fft<;'r'(:i),  p.  a.     Hurt  by  infection  ;  contami- 
nated ;  tainted  ;  —  contaminated  ;  polluted. 
|N-FfiCT'<fH,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  infects. 

|N-Ff:c'T19.\  (jn-n!k'»hvn)  n.  [It.  infezione;  8p, 
tiffccion  ;   Fr.  in/ectwn.] 

1.  The  act  of  infecting ;  the  profMigation  of 
disease  through  contamination  of  the  atmos. 
phere  or  other  inert  substunces  by  the  deleteri- 
ous or  offensive  ciualitieH  of  malaria,  the  matter 
of  contagion,  etfluvia  from  putrid  animal  or 
vegetable  subsUnces,  &c.  p,  Cyc. 

2.  Infectious  matter ;  virus  ;  poison.  Baton. 

3.  Communication  of  like  qualities,  or  of  like 
bad  qualities  ;  contamination  ;  taint. 

It  was  her  chanre  to  light 
Amidst  the  gross  i^tcliuiu  of  th<»e  tinirs.        DamieL 

There,  while  her  U-ars  de|>lore<I  the  godlike  nun 

Through  all  her  train  tlic  soft  injcctuut  ran.         '       Font. 

*4i-"Tho  term  difTcr*  esaenlially  from  contagion. 
inasmuch  as  absohile  contact  with  a  dliwMHed  permin, 
or  substances  contaminated  by  him,  \»  not  rnpiiiita 
for  the  iransinisHion  of  diHeaitcM  prupa^iaied,  like  ty- 
phus and  scarlatina,  by  infection."    Palmer. 

t^-  "  Frequently  llie  former  [contagion]  is  applied 
to  diseases  not  prodiired  by  contact,  as  meaitleii,  icar- 
Ict  fever,  tec—  wliilst  infection  is  used  for  those  that 
retjuirc  iiositive  contact,  as  itch,  syphilis,  tc."  Mo*. 
glison.~aee  CONTAGION,  and  CoNTAuiova. 

IN-Ff;c'TIOl  S  (jn-«k'»hM8),  a.  1.  Capable  oi 
transmitting  or  communicating  disease  ;  conta- 
gious ;  pestilential.  '•  The  sweat  was  so  fervent 
and  infectious."  Hall.  "Infectious  drink." 
Udal.     "  Infectious  sickness."    Chapnum. 

The  most  infeetiotu  ptitilence  upon  thee.  Skak. 

2.  Contaminating  ;  corrupting ;  vitiating. 

It  Is  inlectiout  even  to  the  best  morals  to  lire  always  in  it 
[the  couH].  bryiien. 

3.  That  may  be  easily  communicated ;  spread- 
ing, as  a  stain. 

Infectious  horror  ran  fVoro  face  to  (ace.        Armttmi^. 
Syn. —  See  CONTAGIOIJS. 

IN-F£c'TIOI"S-LY,  ad.  By  infection ;  contagiously. 

lN-FfiC'TIors-N£ss.  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
fectious, or  of  communicating  disease.     Boyle. 

JN-F£c'T|VE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  infection. 

True  love,  well  considered,  hath  an  infectire  power.  JSidmef. 
iN-FfiC'lND  [In-Rk'und,  W.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.;  Tn-«^ 
kQnd',  ^■.  P.  A'.],  a.  [L.  infecundus;  in,  priv., 
and  fecundus,  fertile ;  It.  t'nfecondo ;  Sp.  infe- 
cunao ;  Fr.  inficond.]  Not  fruitful ;  not  fer- 
tile ;  unfruitful ;  infertile  ;  sterile  ;  barren. 

The  next 
Is  arid,  fetid,  infeennd,  and  gross.  ^<ir<. 

LV-Fg-cCN'Dl-TY,  w.  [L.  infecunditas  ;  It.  in- 
fecondita  ;  Sp.  tnfecundidaa;  Fr.  infcondit^.'] 
The  quality  of  being  infecund;  want  of  fertil- 
ity ;  barrenness  ;  sterility.  BuUokar. 

IN-FEE'BLE,  r.  a.    See  Enfeeble.        Drayton. 

iN-Fg-Ll^j-'l-TOCs,  a.  Not  felicitous  ;  not  h.np- 
py  ;  unhappy  ;  unfortunate.  Ec.  Rev. 

iN-Fip-Ll^'I-TY,  H.  [L.  infelicitas;  in,  priv.,  and 
^e//«Vrt*,  happiness  ;  It.' inf elicit);  Sp.  in felici- 
dad;  Fr.  inffilicite.]  Bad  fortune,  conditTon,  or 
success;  wretchedness;  ill-luck;  unhappiness; 
misery ;  calamity. 

One  of  the  first  comforts  which  one  neighbor  administrn 
to  another  is  a  relation  of  the  like  iiiftlicitp,  combined  with 
circumstances  of  greater  bitterness.    '  tUukUrr. 

IN'FELT,  o.     Felt  within  or  deeply.  Dodd. 

XN-FE0-DA'TIQ.\,  n.    See  Ixfeidation. 

lN-Ff:OFF'  (in-«r),  r.  a.    See  Enfeoff.      Todd. 

JX-FER',  r.  a.  [L.  infero;  in,  in,  nnA  fero,  to 
bear ;  It.  infenre  ;  Sp.  inferir ;  Fr.  infirrr.]  [•'. 

INFEUHED  ;  pp.  INFEIIRING,  INFERRED.] 

1.  tTo  bring  on  ;  to  induce. 

Vomits  infer  some  small  detriment  to  the  lungs.         Harvtp. 

2.  tTo  offer  ;  to  produce.  "  Inferring  argu- 
ments of  mighty  force."  Shak. 

3.  To  assume,  as  some  general  fact,  from  the 
observation  of  particular  facts ;  to  dra%v  as  a 
conclusion  from  premises ;  to  derive ;  to  de- 
duce ;  to  conclude. 

If  we  see  the  prints  of  human  fi^t  on  the  sands  of  an  un- 
known c<MUt.  we  infer  that  the  country  is  iiiltabitrd.   Taglor. 

He  who  iii/ri-»,  proves:  and  he  who  proves,  insert!  b«il  th« 
ford  "infer  fixes  the  mind  first  on  the  nrnnias,  and  then 
>n  the  conclusion  i  the  word  "  prove,"  on  the  cuDtrarv,  h>ada 


pn»vc . 
the  mind  ftrom  the  conclusion  to  the  prrmla 
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INB'ERABLE 

IN-FER'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  inferred  ;  infer- 
rible. —  See  iNFEiiKiBLE.  Burke. 
i^g'  This  word  is  often  written  inferable  and  in- 
ferrible ;  but  inferrible  seems  to  be  the  most  approved 
ortliography.    Smart.  —  See  Referable. 

tN'FpR-pNCE,  n.  [It.  infet-enza ;  Sp.  inferencia.] 
A  proposition  or  truth  drawn  from  another 
which  is  laid  down  as  true ;  a  conclusion ;  a  de- 
duction ;  a  corollary ;  a  consectary. 

An  inference  is  a  proposition  which  is  perceived  to  be  true 
because  of  its  connection  with  some  known  fact.  Taylor. 

When  the  grounds  for  believing  any  thing  are  slight,  we 
term  the  mental  act  or  state  induced  a  conjecture;  when  they 
are  strong,  we  term  it  an  inference  or  conclusion.    S.  Bailey. 

tN-FfR-EN'TIAL,  a.  Containing  inference  ;  that 
may  be  deduced  by  inference.  John  Tyler. 

tN-FgR-EN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  inferential  man- 
ner ;  by  way  of  inference.  Lord  Stowell. 

m-FE'RI-^,n.pl.  {Greek  &  Roman  Ant.)  Sac- 
rifices and  gifts  offered  to  the  manes  or  souls 
of  deceased  ancestors.  W.  Smith. 

IN-FE'RJ-OR,  a.  VL.  inferior;  It.  infer  iore ;  Sp. 
inferior ;'  Fr.  inf^rieui:] 

"1.  Lower  in  place,  station,  rank,  value,  im- 
portance, or  excellence  ;  subordinate  ;  secon- 
dary. "  Our  inferior  nature."  Burke.  "Inferior 
to  my  other  poems."  Dryden.  "  A  thousand  in- 
ferior .  .  ■  propositions.'    IVatts. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  that  part  of  the  flower —also 
called  anterior  —  which  lies  next  the  leaf  or 
bract  from  whose  axil  it  arises : —noting  the 
calyx  or  flower  which  is  adnate  to  the  base  of 
the  ovary,  the  latter  being  free  from  it,  as  well 
as  from  the  corolla  and  stamens.  Gray. 

The  inferior  limit,  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  (Math.) 
is  a  number  less  than  the  least  root  of  tlie  equation. 
The  greatest  one,  or  the  greatest  one  in  whole  num- 
bers, is  the  one  generally  referred  to.  Dacies. 
Syn.—  See  Second,  Subordinate. 

JN-FE'RJ-QR,  n.  One  in  a  lower  rank  or  station. 
"  Slaves'to  their  inferiors."  Tathr. 

|N-FE-R{-5R'I-TY,  M.  \\X.inferiorith\  Sp. />i/e- 
rioridad  ;  Fr.  infi^riorite.']  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  inferior  ;  subordination  ;  lower 
state  of  place,  dignity,  importance,  or  value. 
"  Our  own  great  inferiority  to  it."  Boyle. 

IN-FE'RJ-OR-LY,  ad.    In  an  inferior  manner. 

JN-FER'NAL,  a.  [L.  infernalis ;  It.  infernala ;  Sp. 
(Sf  Fr.  infernal.'] 

1.  Relating  to  the  lower  regions  or  hell ;  hell- 
ish ;  tartarean.  "  Infernal  space."  "  The  in- 
fernal regions."  Warburton. 

2.  Diabolical ;  devilish ;  demoniacal ;  fiendish  ; 
fiendlike.     "  Infernal  dealings."  Addison. 

Infernal  machine,  a  name  given  to  an  explosive  ma- 
chine or  apparatus  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  assas- 
sination. —  Infernal  stone,  an  antiquated  name  for 
lunar  caustic. 

IN-FER'NAL,  n.    An  infernal  being.       Drayton. 

IN-FER'N  AL-LY,  ad.  In  an  infernal  manner.  Todd. 

|N-FER'RI-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  inferred  ;.  de- 
ducible  from  premises.—  See  Inferable.  Boyle. 

LV-FER'TJLE,  a.  [L.  infertilis  ;  It.  <Sr  Fr.  infer- 
tile.] Not  fertile  ;  not"  productive  ;  unfruitful ; 
unfertile ;  barren  ;  sterile.  Hale. 

In-FER'TILE-LY,  ad.  In  an  unproductive  man- 
ner; unfruitfully.  Craig. 

IN-F^R-tIl'I-TY,  n.  [L.  infertilitas  ;  It.  inferti- 
lith  ;  Fr.  inferiilite.']  Unfruitfulness  ;  want  of 
fertility ;  unproductiveness  ;  sterility.         Hale. 

IN-FEST'.  v.  a.  [L.  infesto  ;  It.  infestare  ;  Sp. 
infestar;  Fr.  infester'.']  \i.  infested  ;  pp.  in- 
festing, INFESTED.]  To  harass;  to  disturb  ; 
to  plague  ;  to  annoy  ;  to  trouble. 

The  Egyptians  being  greatly  infested  with  these  insects. 

Warburton. 
Recall  the  flame,  nor  in  a  mortal  cause 
Infest  a  god.  Poiie. 

t  JN-FEST',  a.  [L.  infextus.']  Mischievous ;  hurt- 
ful; dangerous.     "  With  force  Mi/es^"  NpeHser. 

iN-FgS-TA'TIOX,  n.  [L.  infestatio  ;  It.  infestn- 
zione  ;  Sp.  infcstacion.']  The  act  of  infesting  ; 
molestation  ;'  disturbance  ;  annoyance. 

JX-FEST'gD,  p.  a.  Harassed ;  troubled ;  diseased. 

JN-FfiST'gR,  M.     He  who,  or  that  which,  infests. 
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tlN-FES'T?RED,  a.     Rankling;  mischievous. 

IN-FES'TJVE,  a.  \L.  infestivus.]  With ovit  mirth 
or  festivity  ;  not  festive  ;  unpleasant.  Cocke^-am. 

IN-FPS-T1V'|-TY,  n.  Want  of  festivity  or  cheer- 
fulness; sadness,     [r.]  Johnson. 

tIN-FEST'U-OUS,  a.  {L.infestus.]  Mischievous; 
dangerous.  Bacon. 

IN-FEU-DA'TION,  n.  [It.  infeodazione  ;  Sp.  m- 
feudacion  ;  Fr.  infiodation.]  {Late.)  The  act 
of  putting  one  in  possession  of  a  fee  or  estate. 
"  Upon  the  infeudation  of  the  tenant."      Hale. 

(N-FIB-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  infibulatio  ;  in,  in,  and 
fibula,  a  clasp.] 

1.  A  clasping  together.  Richardson. 

2.  Act  of  putting  a  ring  in  the  privy  parts  to 
prevent  copulation.  Cotgrave. 

In'FI-DEL,  a.  [L.  inMelis  ;  in,  priv.,  anijidelis, 
faithful ;  It.  infedele  ;  Sp.  hifiel ;  Fr.  infidile.] 
Unbelieving  ;  wanting  belief ;  sceptical.  "  Any 
author.  Catholic  or  infidel."  Cranmer. 

In'FI-DEL,  n.  An  unbeliever  ;  an  atheist ;  a  de- 
ist ;  one  who  rejects  Christianity,  or  all  revealed 
religion  ;  a  sceptic  ;  a  freethinker. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss  and  iiijideh  adore.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Infidel  is  a  general  term  for  one  who  has  no 
belief  in  divine  revelation  ;  unbeliever  is  commonly 
used  in  the  same  sense,  —  sometimes  also  is  disbeUeeer, 
though  a  less  common  term  ;  a  sceptic  professes  to  doubt 
of  all  tilings,  though  the  term  is  cliiefly  applied  to 
those  who  doubt  irespecting  the  truths  of  religion  ;  a 
deist  believes  in  the  existence  of  God,  but  disbelieves 
revelation  ;  an  atheist  denies  the  existence  of  God  ; 
freethinker  is  commonly  used  in  an  ill  sense,  as  sy- 
nonymous with  infidel. 

IN-F|-DEL'(-TY,  n.  [L.  infidelitas;  It.  infedeUh; 
Sp.  infidclida'd  ;  Fr.  infidHite.] 

1.  The  quality  of  an  infidel ;  want  of  faith. 
The  consideration  of  the  divine  omnipotence  and  infinite 

wisdom,  and  our  own  iijnonince,  are  great  instruments  of 
silencing  the  murmurs  ot  injidelity.  Iii>.  Taylor. 

2.  Disbelief  of  Christianity,  or  of  all  revealed 
religion  ;  unbelief ;  disbelief ;  scepticism. 

Under  every  possible  aspect  in  which  infidelity  can  be 
v'ewed,  it  exteiids  the  dominion  of  sensuality :  it  repeals  and 
abrogates  every  law  by  which  divine  revelation  has,  under 
such  awful  sanctions," restrained  the  indulgence  of  the  pas- 
sions. -W.  Hall. 

3.  Want  of  fidelity;  faithlessness-,  unfaith- 
fulness, particularly  in  married  persons.  "  The 
infidelities between  the  two  sexes." Spectator. 

IN'FIELD,  a.  A  term  applied  to  arable  land, 
which  receives  manure,  and,  according  to  the 
old  mode  of  farming,  is  still  kept  under  crop  ; 
—  opposed  to  OM<^eW.     [Scotland.]     ^Jumieson. 

JN-FIELD',  V.  a.    To  enclose,  as  a  field.    Wright. 

IN-FIL'T^R,  V.  a.  [m  &n^  filter.']  To  filter  or 
sift  in.  Med.  Jour. 

JN-FIL'TRATE,  v.  n.  \in  and  fiUrate.]  To  enter 
a  substance  by  penetrating  its  pores.        Smart. 

IiV-FIL-TRA'TION,  n.  [It.  infiltrazione ;  Fr.  in- 
filtration.] The  act  or  the  process  of  infiltrat- 
ing ;  the  diffusion  of  fluids  into  the  cellular  tis- 
sue of  organs.  Iloblyn. 

In'FJ-NITE  (In'fe-nTt),  a.  [L.  infnitus  ;  in,  priv., 
and  finitus,  ended ;  It.  iS,  Sp.  infinito  ;  Fr.  in- 
fini'.]      . 

1.  Without  limits;  unbounded;  boundless; 
unlimited ;  illimitable  ;  immense.  "  Infinite 
space  or  duration."  Locke. 

Impossible  it  is  that  God  should  withdraw  his  presence 
from  any  thing,  because  the  very  substance  of  God  is  infi- 
nite, /looker. 

Whatsoever  we  imagine,  is  finite;  therefore  there  is  no 
idea  or  conception  of  any  tiling  infinite.  Hobbea. 

2.  That  will  have  no  end;  unending;  endless. 

3.  That  has  a  beginning  in  space,  but  is  in- 
finitely extended.  Smart. 

4.  Very  large  ;  very  great ;  — so  used  hyper- 
bolically.  "  An  infi?iite  deal  of  nothing."  "  A 
fellow  of  infinite  jest."  Shak. 

5.  {Math.)  Noting  a  quantity  greater  than 
any  assignable  quantity  of  the  same  kind.  Eliot. 

6.  {Mus.)  Applied  to  a  perpetual  fugue,  or 
any  other  musical  composition  which  returns 
into  itself,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  never  ends. 
The  canon  is  an  instance  of  this  kind.  Warner. 

Syn.  —  See  Boundless. 
IN'FI-NITE,  n.     1.   The  infinite  being;  the  Al- 
mighty :  —  that  which  is  infinite.  Congreve. 
2.  {Math.)  An  infinite  quantity. 
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IN'FI-NITE-LY,  ad.  Without  limits  ;  immensely. 
Infinitely   small   quantity,   {Math.)   a   quantity   less 
than  any  assignable  quantity  ;  an  infinitesimal. 

IN'FI-NITE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  infi- 
nite ;  immensity  ;  infinity  ;  infinitude.    Sidney. 

IN-FlN-J-TES'l-MAL,  a.  [It.  infinitesimale  ;  Sp. 
infinitesimal;  Fr.  infniti^simal.]  Infinitely 
srnall  or  divided;  less  than  any  assignable 
quantity.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

IN-FTN-!-TES'j-MAL,  n.  {Math.)  An  infinitely 
small  quantity. 

;8Eg-  "  Infinitesimals  may  consist  of  any  number  of 
orders,  one  of  the  first  order  being  infinitely  small 
with  respect  to  a  finite  quantity,  one  of  the  second  or- 
der being  infinitely  small  with  respect  to  one  of  the 
first,  and  so  on."   Davies  S;  Peck. 

JN-FTN-J-TES'I-MAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  infinitesi- 
mal manner  ;  by' infinitesimals.        Brit.  Critic. 

JN-FIN'J-TIVE,  a.  [!•.  infnitirus ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  in- 
fnitico;  Yx.  infinitif]  {Gram.)  Not" limited; 
—  a  term  applied  to  the  mood  of  a  verb,  which 
expresses  its  meaning  without  limiting  it  to 
number  or  person;  —  commonly  preceded  by 
the  sign  to  ;  as,  "  He  loves  to  learn." 

JN-FIN'{-TTvE,  n.  {Gram.)  A  mood  of  the  verb; 
the  infinitive  mood.  Harris. 

{N-FIN'I-TIVE-LY,  ad.     In  an  infinitive  manner. 

IJ\r-FI-m '  TO,  a.  [It.]  {Mtis.)  Perpetual,  as  a 
canon  whose  end  leads  back  to  the  beginning. 

Wright. 
JN-FIN'I-TUDE,  n.     [It.  infnitvdine.] 

1.  Infinity ;  immensity  ;  infiniteness. 

The  third  subsistence  of  divine  itifinitude,  illumining 
Spirit.      -  Hilton. 

2.  Boundless  number.  "  An  infinitude  of 
distinctions."  Addison. 

|N-FIN'l-TU-PLE,  a.  Infinite  in  degrees,  or  in  the 
number  of  times  repeated,     [u.]  Wollaston. 

|N-FIN'I-TY,  n.  [L.  infinitas;  It.  infinitd;  Sp. 
infnidad';  Fr.  infiniteT] 

1.  The  state  of  being  infinite  or  illimitable  in 
space,  time,  quantity,  or  quality;  immensity; 
boundlessness.  "  Infinity  of  goodness."  Hooker. 

2.  An  unlimited  or  boundless  number.  "An 
infinity  of  admirable  beauties."  Broome. 

3.  {Math.)  See  Infinite. 

JN-FIRM',  a.  [L.  infirmus;  in,  priv.,  anifirmus, 
firm ;  It.  infermo;  Sp.  eifcrmo ;  Fr.  infirme.] 

1.  Not  firm  ;  not  sound  ;  imbecile  ;  weak  ; 
feeble ;  disabled  of  body  ;  decrepit ;  enfeebled. 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man.  Shak. 

2.  Weak  of  mind ;  feeble-minded ;  irresolute. 
"  Infirm  of  purpose."  Shak. 

That  on  my  head  all  might  be  visited; 

Thy  frailty  and  infirnier  sex  Ibrgiven.  Milton. 

3.  Not  Stable  ;  not  solid  ;  unsolid ;  unsteady ; 
unstable.     "  Infirm  ground."  South. 

Syn.  —  See  Weak. 

t  IN-FIRM',  r.  a.  [L.  infirmo.]  To  render  less 
firm  ;  to  weaken  ;  to  enfeeble.  Raleigh. 

JN-F'IRM'A-RY,  n.  [It.  infermei-ia  ;  Sp.  enferme- 
ria;  Yr.infirmerie.]  A.  residence  for  the  sick ; 
a  hospital  for  the  sick  poor.  Brande. 

t  IN-FIRM'A-TtVE,  a.  [Fr.  infirmatif]  Weak- 
ening ;  enfeebling.  "  Cotgrave. 

t  |N-FIRM'A-TO-RY,  n.     An  infirmary.      Evelyn. 

JN-FIRM'I-TY,  M.  \L.  infirmitas  ;  It.  infer mita ; 
Sp.  enfermedad ;  Fr.  infirmite.] 

1.  Unsound  or  unhealthy  state  of  body;  de- 
bility; weakness;  imbecility.  "The  infirmi- 
ties of  the  body."  Rogers. 

Sometimes  the  races  of  men  may  be  depraved  by  the  in- 
firmities  of  birth.  Temple. 

2.  Weakness  of  reason,  purpose,  or  temper; 
failing;  fault;    foible;  failing;  defect. 

A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Debility. 
IN-F'IRM'LY,  ad.    Weakly ;  feebly.  Stmft. 

JN-FIRM'N^SS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  infirm  ; 

weakness  ;  feebleness  ;  infirmity.  Boyle. 

IN-fIx',  v.  a.     [L.  infigo,  infixus  ;  in,  in,  &T\Afigo, 

to  fixj       [i.  INFIXED  ;  pp.  INFIXING,  INFIXED.] 

1.  "To  fix  or  fasten  in ;  to  set  in. 
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INFLUENZA 


A  crowd  of  cumbrous  snatj  do  him  molett. 

All  •triviiig  to  (/(/u  tlivir  tl-vbic  itinit:  Sjttnfer. 

a.  To  implant ;  to  engraft ;  to  instil ;  to  in- 
fuse ;  to  inculcate.  Writjht. 
In' Fix,  n.    Something  infixed.                Wels/ord. 

JN-FLAME',  r.  «.  [L.  injfammo  ;  in,  in,  and^//»- 
ma,  flame ;  It.  inJUimmure ;  Sp.  injiamar ;  Fr. 
enjiammer.]     [».  inflameu  ;  pp.   inflamino, 

INFLAMED.] 

1.  To  cause  to  burn ;  to  set  on  fire ;  to 
kindle,     [ii.] 

By  light  of  the  inflamed  fleet.  Chapman. 

3.  To  fire  with  passioij ;  to  fill  with  warmth 
or  ardor ;  to  excite ;  to  rouse  ;  to  enkindle ;  to 
heat;  to  warm:  —  to  exasperate;  to  irritate; 
to  provoke  ;  to  enrage  ;  to  incense. 

More  inflamed  with  lust  than  mge.  MiUon. 

3.  To  exaggerate  ;  to  aggravate  ;  to  magnify. 
A  friend  exaggerate!  a  man'i  virtues;  an  enemy  itUlamct 

his  crimes.  AUiluum. 

4.  {Med.)  To  render  morbidly  hot  by  exciting 
excessive  action  in  the  blood-vessels. 

We  see  that  spirit  of  wine  docs,  in  several  cases,  allay  the 
tnflnniiMution  o(  the  extornnl  parts,  which,  given  iiiwanllv, 
would  quickly  in/iame  the  body.  lioule. 

IN-FI.AME',  V.  n.  To  grow  hot,  angry,  or  painful. 
If  the  vesiculs  are  oppressed,  they  i>{/lame.  Wiieman. 

JN-FLAMED'  (jn-flanid'),  p.  a.  Set  on  fire  :  —ex- 
cited ;  roused  ;  incensed  ;  irritated. 

1N-FLAm'£R,  n.   He  who,  or  that  which,  inflames. 

|N-FLAM-MA-BTl'1-TY,  n.  [It.  infiammabilitii ; 
Sp.  inflamabilidad  ; '  Fr.  in/fammabiUte.'\  The 
Duality  of  being  inflammable,  or  readily  set  on 
fare ;  inflammableness.  Boyle. 

JN-FLAM'MA-BLE,  a.  [It.  in/iammabik ;  Sp.  in- 
flamabk ;  Fr.  injUinimable.'] 

1.  That  may  be  inflamed  or  set  on  fire ;  sus- 
ceptible of  being  readily  set  on  fire  ;  ignitible. 

Saltpetre  . . .  not  only  is  i)\fiammable,  but  bums  very  fierce- 
ly and  violently.  Boyle. 

2.  Passionate  ;  filled  with  passion. 
Infiammable  air,  an  old  term  fur  hydrogen  gas. 

|N-FLAm'MA-BLE-N£sS,  n.  Susceptibility  of 
being  readily  set  on  fire  ;  inflammability.  Doyle. 

IN-FLAM'MA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  inflammable  man- 
ner. '  Dr.  Allen. 

IN-FL.\M-MA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  iiifiammatio  i  It.  m- 
fiammazione ;  Sp.  ijiflutmcion ;  Fr.  injlam- 
mation.] 

1.  The  act  of  inflaming,  or  setting  on  fire ; 
conflagration.  "  Itiflammations  of  air.  '  Temple. 

2.  The  state  of  being  in  flame.  Browne. 

3.  Excitement ;  fervor  ;  passion.         Hooker. 

4.  {Med.)  A  swelling  and  redness  caused  by 
excessive  action  of  the  blood,  attended  by  heat 
and  pain. 

Dire  inflnmmaHon,  which  no  cooling  herb 

Or  meaieinal  liquor  can  assuage.  l/ilton. 

JN-FLAm'MA-TIvE,  fl.  [It.  infiammativo.']  Thit 
inflames  ;  causing  inflammation,     [u.]       Scott. 

|N-FLAm'MA-TO-RY,  a.     [It.  infiammatorio ;  Sp. 
in/tamatorio ;  Fr.  injlammatotre.} 
_  1.   Tending  to   inflame ;   causing   inflamma- 
tion; fiery;  inflaming;  inflammative. 

The  spicy,  warm,  carminative  things  which  are  given  in  a 
colic  from  a  phlegmatic  or  cold  cause,  are  poisonous  in  nn  I'/i- 
flammatoiu  one.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Characterized  by  inflammation.  "  An  m- 
Jlammatory  fever."  Pope.  "  Infamtnatory 
symptoms."     Palmer. 

3.  Calculated  to  excite  passion,  animosity, 
indignation,  or  sedition  ;  incendiary. 

Far  from  any  thing  mflammatnry,  I  never  heard  a  more 
languid  debate  in  this  house.  Btirke. 

Inflammatory  crust,  (Med.)  the  huffy  crust  which 
appears  on  the  siirfnco  of  tlie  crassaiiientiini  of  blood 
drawn  in  inflaiiiiuation,  in  pregnancy,  tec.       Hoblyn. 

JN-FLATE',  v.  a.  [L.  info,  inflatus ;  in,  into,  and 
flo,  to  blow;  Sp.  infiar;  Fr.  enfler.]  [i.  in- 
flated; pp.  INFLATING,  INFLATED.] 

1.  To  blow  into,  or  to  swell  by  blowing  into. 
"  Instrument  for  inflating  the  lungs."  Jamieson. 

2.  To  puff  up  mentally.  Duties. 
IN-FLATE',  a.  {Bot.)  Inflated.  Wri^/ht. 
liV-FLAT'eD,  p. a.  1.  Filled  with  air.  or  swelled  by 

being  filled  with  air  ;  as,  "  An  iiiflated  bladder.*^" 
2.  Tumid  ;  turgid ;  as,  "  An  inflated  style." 


3.  {Bot.)  Swollen;  turgid;  bladdery.    Gray. 
Byn.  — Bee  Tursid. 

IN-FLA'TIQN,  n.     [h.inflatio;  Sp.  iM/to«on.] 

1.  The  act  of  inflating  or  swelling. 

2.  The  state  of  being  inflated  or  distended 
with  air.  ArbuthnU. 

3.  The  state  of  being  mentally  puffed  up ; 
conceit ;  conceitedness  ;  self-conceit. 

If  they  should  coiifldently  praise  their  works, 

111  then  it  would  appear  inflation.  B.  Jotuon. 

|N-FLfiCT',  V.  a.  [L.  inflecto;  in,  used  inten- 
sively, tindflecto,  to  bend ;  It.  inflettere  ;  Fr.  iw- 
flf^chir.]  [i.  iNFLEcriiu ;  pp.  inflectixo,  in- 
flected.] 

1.  To  turn  from  a  rectilinear  course  ;  to  bend. 

Not  to  lie  directly,  or  at  leugth,  but  somewhat  iaflecleil, 
that  the  muscles  may  be  at  rest,  Browne. 

2.  {Gram.)  To  vary  in  its  terminations,  as  a 
noun  or  a  verb. 

jN-FLECT'gD,  p.  a.  Bent;  turned  aside;  bent 
inwards  ;  crooked  :  —  varied  in  its  termination. 

IN-FL£c'TipN,  n.  [L.  inflectio;  It.  inflessione; 
Sp.  4f  Fr.  inflexion^ 

1.  The  act  of  inflecting  or  turning  from  a 
right  line  or  course;  curvature;  curvity. 

2.  {Gram.)  The  change  of  form  which  words 
undergo  in  order  to  express  dirterent  relations ; 
as  the  change  of  termination  of  a  verb  to  indi- 
cate its  relation  to  persons;  as,  "Speak,  speak- 
est"  ;  or  the  change  of  termination  of  a  noun 
in  declension;  as,  "John,  John's."        Fowler. 

afg-  "  Inflection,  in  strictness*  of  language,  Is  any 
cliange  wliich  takes  place  in  a  word  from  a  inoditica- 
tion  of  its  sense  between  tlio  root  and  the  termination. 
Tlie  inflection  must,  therefore,  not  be  confounded  with 
tiie  termination  itself.  Thus  the  syllable  am  is  the 
root  of  all  tlie  words  employed  in  the  conjugation  of 
the  Latin  verb  amo,  I  love  ;  —  in  the  imperfect  tense 
the  inflection  is  the  syllable  ab.  The  terminalioii  va- 
ries according  to  the  person,  — amabam,  amabwt,  ama- 
bat."   Braniie, 

3.  {Mus.  &  Elocution.)  A  modulation  or  move- 
ment of  the  voice  ;  an  expressive  variation  of 
the  voice.     "  Inflections  of  the  voice."       Blair. 

This  consideration  leads  inc  to  conjecture  thut  the  acute 
accent  of  the  ancients  was  really  the  rising  inflection  or  up- 
ward slide  of  the  voice.  Walker. 

4.  {Opt.)  Deviation  of  pencils  of  light  from 
their  rectilinear  course  on  passing  by  the  edges 
of  opaque  bodies,  or  through  minute  apertures, 
accompanied,  usually,  by  colored  fringes  or  al- 
ternations of  liwht  and  shade,  &c. ;  —  called  also 
diffraction.  The  deviation  is  caused,  according 
to  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  by  luminous 
waves  extending  themselves  into  the  geometri- 
cal shadow,  and  the  fringes,  &c.,  are  caused 
by  their  interference.  Lloyd. 

Point,  of  inflection,  {MatJi.)  the  point  at  which  a  curve 
ceases  to  be  concave  and  becomes  c<mvex,  or  the  re- 
verse, with  respect  to  a  given  straight  line  not  pass- 
ing through  the  point ;  —  called  also  point  of  contrary 
flexure.  Dacies. 

JN-FLEC'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  or  having  in- 
flection. Phil.  Museum. 

|N-FLfiC'TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  bending. 
"This  injflcctice  quality  of  the  air."    Dr.  Hook. 

IN-FLESH',  V.  a.  To *put  into  flesh;  to  incar- 
nate. P.  Fletcher.  "  Himself  a  fiend  in- 
fleshed."     Southey. 

IN-PLfix',  r.  rt.  [L.  inflecto,  inflerus.  —  Sec  In- 
flect.] To  bend  ;  to  "curve  ;  to  inflect.  Phillips. 

JN-FLfiXED'  (-flgkst'),  a.  1.  Bent  inwards.  FpftAam". 
2.  {Bot.)  Applied  to  leaves  in  vernation  of 
which  the  upper  half  is  bent  on  the  lower,  so 
that  the  npex  of  the  leaf  is  brought  down  to- 
wards the  base.  Gray. 

IN-FLftX-I-BlL'l-TV,  n.  [It.  inflesfibimh  \  Sp. 
infleribilidad ;  Fr!  inflerihilite.]  The  quality  of 
being  inflexible;  inflexibleness  ;  stiffness. 

That  grave  inHcrihiliti/  of  soul 

Which  reason  can't  convince  nor  ftar  control,     (^urchitt. 

IN-FL£x'J-BLE,  a.  [L.  inflexibilia  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
flexibilis,  flexible  ;  flecto,  to  bend ;  It.  inflessi- 
bile ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  iiiflexible.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  bent;  stiff;  rigid.  "The 
king's  sceptre  ...  is  firm  and  inflexible."     Joy. 

2.  That  cannot  be  inclined  or  induced,  in- 
fluenced or  persuaded;  not  pliant;  constant; 
steady ;  immovable ;  unyielding ;  firm ;  obstinate. 

He  stands  i>Olexible  to  prayer*  and  tear*.  Pitt. 


ht^nrfbU  to  111,  sad  obMlaUely  Jiut. 

3.  Not  to  be  changed  or  altered. 

The  nature  of  things  is  MeziUe,  and  their  Batunl  ivla. 

Uons  uiialtrraUe.  IfWta 

Syn.  —  See  OBSTiKAcy. 

|N-FLfiX'I.BLFi-Nft88,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
inflexible;  inflexibility;  firmnciui;  obntinacy. 

IN-FLfiX'l-BLV,  ad.  In  an  inflexible  manner; 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  bent,  moved,  or  altered. 

IN-FLfeX'VRE  (in-fl«k'fhur),  n.  Inflection.  Broime. 

IN-FLlCT',  r.  o.     [L.  itifliao,  inflictut;  in,  upon, 

and  fligo,  to  strike  ;  It.  tnfli,gere  ;  Sp.  infligir  ; 

t-r.  mfliger.]     [i.  inflicted  ;  pp.  inflict! no, 

INFLICTED.]    To  lay  on  ;  to  put  in  act,  execute, 

or  impose,  as  a  punishment. 

I    *■  *"■  "S^'  calumny ,  or  Uie  arr.>w  flying  in  the  dark.  Iher« 
Is  no  public  punishment  left  but  what  a  good  writer  inflirt: 

IN-FLlCT'efi,  n.     One  who  inflicts.  ^'^''' 

|N-FLlC'TI9N,  n.  [L.  inflictio;  It.  inflizione; 
Sp.  infliccion  ;  Fr.  infliction.] 

1.  The  act  of  inflicting,  or  imposing  as  a 
punishment. 

Sin  ends  certainly  In  death;  doUh  aotonlyai  to  merit,  but 
also  as  to  actual  infliction.  SoulM. 

2.  A  punishment  im]>OBed  ;  judgment. 

His  severest  it\llictioni  are  In  themselves  acU  of  jastire  and 
righteousness.  '      koytrt. 

IN-FLlc'TIVE,  a.  [It.  inflittiro;  Sp.  inflirtiro; 
Fr.  inflictif.]     Tending  to  inflict.       Whitehead. 

lN-FLQ-R6s'ceNCE,  n.  [L.  infloresco,  infloret- 
cens,  to  blossom  ;  It.  inflorescenza  ;  Sp.  ejfloret- 
cencia;  Fr.  inflorescence. 1  {Bot.)  The  mode  of 
flowering;  the  situation  and  arrangement  of 
flowers  upon  the  stem  or  branch.  Gray. 

|N-FLOW',».n.  To  flow  in.  ^^'isetnan.  E.  Everett. 

lN'FLr-(:.\CE,  n.  [L.  infltio,  influens,  to  flow  in  ; 
in  and  fluo,  to  flow  ;  It.  influenza ;  Sp.  influen- 
da ;  Fr.  influence.] 

1.  An  impulsive  or  directing  power ;  a  power 
whose  operation  is  known  only  by  its  effect; 
sway  ;  bias ;  control ;  —  formerly  followed  by 
into,  now  by  on  or  triVA. 

Every  man,  however  humble  his  station  or  feeble  hU 
powers,  exercises  some  influence  on  those  who  are  atmut  him 
for  good  or  for  evil.  /v«j/'.  .Seilffu-ict. 

2.  The  imagined  power  of  the  planets  upon 
terrestrial  bodies  or  upon  terrestrial  affairs. 

Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influence*  of  Pleiades,  or  kMM 
the  bands  of  Urion  ?  Job  zxxvii.  81. 

3.  Weight  of  character ;  reputation  ;  credit ; 
favor  ;  — ascendency  ;  authority  ;  sway  ;  as,  "A 
man  of  influence" 

ttf-  "  Whenever  the  word  influenre  occurs  in  our 
English  poetry,  down  to  comparatively  a  modern  dale, 
there  is  always  more  or  less  remote  allusion  to  The 
skyey  or  planetary  inHiiences  supposed  to  be  exercised 
by  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  men."     TrencM. 

IN'FLII-^INCE,  r.  o.  [t.  inflienced  ;  pp.  ix- 
FLiENCiNO,  inflienced.]  To  act  upon  with 
directing  or  impulsive  power;  to  guide  or  lead  ; 
to  modify  ;  to  actuate  ;  to  bias  ;  to  sway. 

The  great  men  wlio  influenced  the  conduct  of  affairs  at 
that  groat  event  Bmrie. 

These  exi>eriments  ...  are  not  influenced  by  the  weight  or 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Setetom. 

iN'FLV-px^-gR,  n.    One  who  influences.   Swiji. 

In'FLV-^N^-Ing,  p.  a.    Exerting  an  influence. 

IN-FLI;-6n'C|VE,  a.  Tending  to  influence ;  hav- 
ing influence ;  influential.  Coleridge. 

lN'FH;-?.NT,  a.  [L.  influo,  influens;  It.  influ- 
ente ;  Fr.  inflticnt.]    Flowing  in.        Arbuthnot. 

IN-FU;-6.N'TI.\I,  (Tii-flu-«n'sh?l),  a.  Exerting  in- 
fluence  orpowcr  of  any  kind,  p.-irtictilarly  moral 
power;  having  influence  or  authority  ;  predom- 
inating ;  predominant.  GUinriU.     Southey. 

Thv  t'n/lnrntial  vigor  reinspirca 
This  ft-ebic  fivme.  Tkomuom. 

An  influential  and  leading  inhabitant  Geml.  Mao. 

tfg-  Influential  has  lieen  represented  as  an  .Ameri- 
canism by  Boucher  and  others  ;  but  it  is  an  old  word 
still  in  good  use  in  England. 

I.V-FLV-£n'T1AL-I.Y,  ad.  In  ui  influential  man- 
ner. "         '  Browne. 

iN-FLV-fiN'Z.A,  n.  [It.,  influence.]  (.V«/.)  A  se- 
vere form  of  catarrh  occurring  epidemically, 
and  generally  affecting  a  number  ol  persons  in 
a  community :  — in  French  grippe.    DuMgliaon. 
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iN'FLfJX,  n.  [L.  infltio,  influxus,  to  flow  in;  in, 
in,  and  Jluo,  to  flow ;  It.  infiusso  ;  Sp.  infiujo^ 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  in.  "  The  influx  of  the 
liquid."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Infusion  ;  intromission.  "  The  influx  of 
the  knowledge  of  God."  Hale. 

3.  Influence ;  power. 

They  have  a  great  ir[fl.ux.  upon  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes.  Hale. 

4.  Introduction  ;  importation.  "  A  sudden 
and  unexampled  influx  of  riches,"        Johnson. 

IN-FLUX'ION,  n.     Infusion ;  influx.  Bacon. 

t  IN-FLUX'IOUS,  a.     Influential.  Hotcell. 

t  JN-FLUX'JVE,  a.  Having  influence.  HoUsicorth. 

IN-FOLU',  V.  a.     [in  and /oW.]     [t.  infolded; 

pp.  INFOLDING,  INFOLDED.] 

1.  To  involve  ;  to  inwrap ;  to  enclose. 

Wings  raise  her  arms,  and  wings  her  feet  mfold.    Pope. 

2.  To  clasp  ;  to  embrace  ;  to  fold. 

Noble  Banquo,  let  me  infold  thee, 

And  hold  thee  to  my  heart.  Shak. 

IN-FOLD'M^NT,  n.    The  act  of  infolding.  Craig. 

JN-F6'L1-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  &nd  folitim,  a 
leaf.]  To  cover  with  leaves,  or  with  represen- 
tations of  leaves  ;  to  form  foliage  upon.  Iloioell. 

IN-FORM',  V.  a.  [L.  informo,  to  give  form  to  ;  in, 
in,  a.nd  formo,  to  form;  It.  infurniare;  Sp.  in- 
fnrmar;  ¥r.  injbr/ner.]  [t.  infoumed  ;/>/?.  in- 
forming, informed.] 

1.  To  animate ;  to  actuate  by  vital  powers. 
"  While  life  informs  these  limbs."    [r.]     Pope. 

2.  To  supply  with  new  knowledige ;  to  ac- 
quaint ;  to  apprise ;  to  instruct ;  to  teach ;  to 
notify  ;  to  advise  ;  to  tell ;  — generally  with  of. 

The  difficulty  arises  not  from  what  sense  informs  us  of,  but 
from  wrong  applying  our  notions.  Diyby. 

3.  To  make  a  charge  to  ;  —  used  with  agaitist. 

Tertullus  in/oiviierf  the  governor  against  Paul.  Acts  xxiv.  1. 
Syn.  —  To  inform,  acquaint,  apprise,  instruct,  and 
teacA,  all  imply  the  imparting  of  information  or  knowl- 
edge. Inform  the  public,  the  government,  or  an  indi- 
vidual ;  acquaint  a  friend  of  what  it  is  important  to 
him  to  know,  and  apprise  him  of  danger.  A  precep- 
tor instructs  or  teaches  his  pupils  ;  a  parent  teaches  liis 
children.  —  See  Tell. 

IN-FORM',  V.  n.    To  give  intelligence. 

It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs 

Thus  to  mine  eyes.  Shak. 

To  inform  against,  to  communicate  facts  by  way  of 
accusation. 

t  IN-FORM',  a.  [L.  informis.']  Without  any  reg- 
ular or  definite  form ;  shapeless ;  ugly.   Cotton. 

tN-FOR'MAL,  a.  [Sp.  informal.']  1.  Not  formal; 
not  according  to  the  usual,  or  official,  forms. 

The  clerk  that  returns  it  shall  be  fined  for  his  informal 
return.  Hale. 

2.  t  Out  of  the  senses  ;  distracted.  "  These 
poor  informal  women."  Shak. 

IN-FOR-MAL'I-TY,  n.  [Sp.  infortnalidad.]  The 
quality  of  being  informal;  want  of  regular 
form,  or  of  official  forms.  Clarendon. 

IN-F5r'MAL-LV,  ad.    In  an  informal  manner. 

IN-FORM' ANT,  n.  [L.  informo,  informans,  to 
describe.] 

1.  One  who  informs  or  apprises.  Watts. 

2.  One  who  offers  an  accusation  ;  an  accuser  ; 
an  informer.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  Informant  is  commonly  used  in  a  good 
sense;  i;i/ormcr,  commonly  in  a  bad  sense.  An  in- 
formant gives  information  with  a  friendly  feelir.g  ;  an 
in/urmer  gives  information  either  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, or  against  some  person  who  is  accuse  1  or  sus- 
pected of  some  offence.  A  friendly  informant ;  an 
odious  informer. 

fJV  FOR'MjI  pJu'PE-RIS.  [L.]  {Late.)  In  the 
form  or  character  ot  a  pauper.  Brande. 

IN-FOR-mA'TION,  n.  [L.  informatio  ;  It.  infor- 
mazione  ;  Sp.  informacion ;  Fr.  informatioh.l 

1.  The  act  of  informing  or  apprising. 

2.  Intelligence  given  ;  instruction;  advice. 

These  men  have  had  longer  opportunities  of  information. 
and  are  equally  concerned  with  ourselves.  Royers. 

3.  Charge  or  accusation.  Johnson. 

4.  {Laiv.)  An  accusation  or  complaint  made 
in  writing  to  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
charging  some  person  with  a  specific  violation 
of  some  public  law.  Bouvicr. 

Syn.  —  See  Advice. 


t  IN-FOR'MA-tIvE,  a.  Having  power  to  inform 
or  animate.     "  Force  informative."  More. 

IN-FORMED',  a.     1.  t  Unformed.  Spenser. 

2.   (Astron.)   Noting   stars  not  included   in 

any  constellation.  Brande. 

lN-FORM'5R,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  in- 
forms or  animates.  Thomson. 

2.  One  who  gives  information,  instruction,  or 
intelligence ;  an  informant.  Stcift. 

3.  A  person  who  prefers  an  accusation  against 
another,  whom  he  suspects  of  the  violation  of 
some  penal  statute  ;  —  a  term  applied  in  a  bad 
sense  to  one  who  gets  a  livelihood  by  recovering 
fines  for  offences  against  the  laws.         Bouvier. 

Informers  are  a  detestable  race  of  people.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Informant, 

IN-FOR'M(-DA-BLE,  a.  [L.  informidabilis ;  in, 
priv.,  and  formidabilis,  formidable.]  Not  for- 
midable ;  not  to  be  dreaded,     [ii.]  Milton. 

flN-FORM'J-TY,  n.  [L.  informitas.]  Want  of 
definite  form  ;  shapelessness.  Browne. 

t  IN-f6RM'OUS,  a.  Without  definite  form  ; 
shapeless  ;  of  no  regular  figure.  Browne. 

IJV  FO'RO  COJV-SCI-EJV'TI-^  (-k8n-she-6n'- 
she-e.)  [L.]  {Law.)  "  Before  the  tribunal  of 
conscience.  Blac'istone. 

ghB"  "  This  term  is  applied  in  opposition  to  the  ob- 
ligations which  the  law  enforces."    Bouvier. 

tlN-FOR'TU-NATE,  a.  [L.  infortunatics.']  Not 
fortunate ;  unfortunate.  Bacon. 

t  IN-FOR'TU-NATE-LY,  ad.  Not  fortunately; 
unfortunately.  '  Huloet. 

t  IN-FORT'UNE,  n.     [Fr.]    Misfortune.       Ehjot. 

tJN-FOUND',  V.  a.  [L.  infundo.]  To  infuse; 
to  pour  into.  Sir  T.  More. 

W'FRA —  [L.]  A  Latin  prefix  signifying  be- 
low, beneath. 

IN'FRA-AX'IL-LA-RY,  a.  {Bot.)  Situated  be- 
neath the  axil.  Gray. 

JN-FRAct',  v.  a.  [L.  infringo,  infractus.]  To 
break ;  to  infringe  ;  to  violate,    [li.]     Thomson. 

t]N-FRACT',  a.     Unbroken  ;  whole.      Chapman. 

IN-FRAC'TI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  broken.  Cooke. 

IN-FRAC'TION,  n.     [L.  infractio;  It.  infrazione  ; 

Sp.   infraccion;    Fr.   infraction?^     The   act   of 

breaking;     breach;     infringement;     violation. 

"  The  infraction  of  my  former  faith."     Waller. 

Syn.  — See  Infringement. 

|N-FrAcT'OR,  n.  One  who  infracts;  a  breaker; 
a  violator.  Ld.  Herbert. 

IN-FRA'GRANT,  a,  [in,  priv.,  and  fragrajit.'] 
Not  fragrant ;  inodorous.  Ed.  Rev. 

IN-FRA-LAP-SA'RI-AN,  n.  [L.  infra,  after,  and 
lapsus,  a  fall.]  {Theol.)  One  of  a  class  of  Cal- 
vinists,  who  assert  that  the  fall  was  permitted, 
not  predetermined,  and  that  God's  decrees  con- 
cerning election  and  reprobation  were  subse- 
quent to  that  event,  or  who  suppose  tha^  God 
intended  to  glorify  his  justice  in  the  condem- 
nation of  some,  as  well  as  his  mercy  in  the 
salvation  of  others  ;  sublapsarian.  Adams. 

IN-FRA-LAP-SA'RI-AN-I§M,  n.  (Theol.)  The 
principles  of  the  infralapsarians.  P.  Cyc, 

IN-FRA-MUN'dANE,  a.  [L.  infra,  below,  and 
nmndus,  the  world.]  Beneath  the  world.  Smart. 

IN-FRAn'CHI§E,  v.  a.    See  Enfranchise. 

IN-FRAN'^I-BLE,  a.  [It.  infrangibile  ;  Sp.  Sf  Fr. 
infrangible.]     Not  to  be  broken  or  violated. 

The  primitive  atoms  are  supposed  infrangible.         Cheyne. 

IN-FRAN'(?1-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
infrangible.  Ash. 

IN-FRA-SCAP'U-LAR,  a.  Being  beneath  the 
scapula  ;  subscapular.  Wright. 

iN-FRA-SPi'NATE,  a.  Situated  beneath  the 
spine.  Buchanan. 

IN-FRE'QU^NCE,  n.  [L.  infrequentia ;  It.  in- 
frequenza.]     Infrequency.  Bp.  Hall. 

iN-FRE'QUpN-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  infre- 
quent ;  uncommonness  ;  rarity.  Young. 


iN-FRE'aUgNT,  a.  [L.  infreguens ;  in,  priv., 
and  frequens,  frequent ;  It.  infrequente ;  Fr.  in- 
frequent.']    Not  frequent ;  rare  ;  unfrequent. 

A  sparing  and  infrequent  worshipper  of  the  Deity  betrays 
an  liabitual  disregard  of  him.  IVoUastoH. 

iN-FRE'aUfNT-LY,  ad.     Unfrequently. 

JN-FRIfi'I-DATE,  v.  a.  FL.  infrigido,  infrigida. 
tus  ;  It.  infrigidare.]     To  cliill ;  to  make  cold  : 


to  cool ;  to  refrigerate,     [r.] 


Boyle. 


IN-FRI^-l-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  infngidatio.]  The 
act  of  rendering  cold,     [r.]  Tatler. 

JN-FRIN^E',  V.  a.  [L.  infringo;  in,  used  in- 
tensively, and  frango,  to  break;  It.  itif ring  ere ; 
Sp.  inftingir.']  \i.  infringed  ;  pp.  "infring- 
ing, INFRINGED.] 

1.  To  violate  ;  to  break,  as  laws  or  contracts; 
to  transgress  ;  to  trespass  ;  to  trench  upon. 

Having  infringed  the  law,  I  wave  my  right 

As  king,  and  thus  submit  myself  to  fight.  Waller, 

2.  t  To  destroy  ;  to  hinder. 

AH  our  power 
To  be  infringed,  our  freedom  and  our  being.      Milton. 
To  infringe  upon,  to  encroach,  intrude,  or  trench, 
upon  ;  to  invnde. 

Syn, —  Rights  anil  privileges  are  in// I'n^Brf;  trea 
ties,  engagements,  and  laws  are  violated ;  the  mural 
law  and  rules  of  propriety  are  transgressed. 

JN-FRINgiE'MpNT,  M.  The  act  of  infringing;  a 
breach  ;  a  violation  ;  invasion.  Clarendon. 

Syn. —  Infringement  on  one's  rights  or  concerns  ; 
infraction  of  a  treaty  ;  breach  of  a  promise  ;  vihlation 
of  the  li!W  or  an  engagement ;  incasion  of  rights  or  of 
territory. 

JN-FRIN^'jpR,  n.    One  who  infringes  ;  a  violator. 

IN-FRUC'TLI-6SE,  a.    Unfruitful.  Craig. 

IN-FrO'GAL,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  frugal.]  Not 
frugal ;  prodigal ;  not  economical.      Goodman. 

IN-FRU-GIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  frugifer- 
ous.]    Not  frugiferous  ;  bearing  no  fruit.  Craig. 

In'FU-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  infucatus,  painted.]  To 
stain  ;  to  paint ;  to  daub.  Craig. 

IN-FU-CA'TION,  n.   The  act  of  painting  the  face. 

In'FU-MAte,  v.  a.  [L.  infumo,  infumatus;  in, 
in,  and  fumo,  to  smoke.]  To  smoke  ;  to  dry  in 
the  smoke.  Wright. 

IN-FU-MA'TION,  n.  Act  of  dryingin  smoke. Cmi^. 

JN-FUMED'  (jn-fumd'),  a.  [L.  infumatus.]  Dried 
in  smoke  ;  infumated  ;  smoked.  Hewyt. 

IN-FUN-DIB'U-LaR,  fl.  {Bot.)  Relating  to,  or 
like,  a  funnel ;  funnel-shaped.  Gray. 

IN-FUN-DlB'y-LJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  infundibtdum, 
a  funnel,  and  forma,  form.] 

1.  Of  the  shape  of  a  funnel  or  tun-dish.  Hill. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  a  monopetalous  corolla,  or 
other  organ,  whose  tube  enlarges  very  gradually 
below  and  expands  widely  at  the  summit,  as 
that  of  the  common  morning-glory.  Gray. 

t  IN-FU'N^-RAL,  V.  a.     To  bury.         G.  Fletcher: 

IN-FUR-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  in,  in,  and  f urea,  2l 
fork  ]     A  forked  expansion.  Craig, 

|N-FCr'RI-ATE,  a.  Enraged;  raging;  mad;  fu- 
rious ;  infuriated.  Milton. 

|N-FU'R|-ATE,  V.  a.  [It.  infuriare.]  [i.  infu- 
riated ;  pp.  infuriating,  infuriated.]  To 
make  furious ;  to  enrage  ;  to  incense. 

Like  those  curls  of  entangled  snakes  with  which  Erinnys 
is  said  to  have  infuriated  Athemas  and  Ino.    Decay  ofl'icty. 

JN-FU'RJ-AT-5D,  p.  a.  Filled  with  rage  or  fury ; 
mad;  enraged;  furious.  "Infuriated  decla- 
mations and  invectives."  Burke. 

IN-FUS'CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  infnsco,  infuscatus ;  in, 
used  intensively,  and  fus'co,  to  blacken  ;  fuscus, 
dark.]  To  make  dark  or  black ;  to  render 
dusky  ;  to  darken ;  to  obscure.  Smart. 

IN-FUS-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  darkening  or 
blackening;  denigration.  Johnson. 

JN-FU^E'  (in-fiiz'),  V.  a.  [L.  infundo,  infusus ;  in, 
into,  and  fundo,  to  pour ;  It.  infondere ;  Sp.  in- 
fundir ;  Fr.  infuser.]  [i.  infused  ;  pp.  in- 
fusing, INFUSED.] 

1.  To  pour  in  ;  to  cause  to  run  or  flow  in. 

That  strong  Circsenn  liquor  cease  to  infuse 
"Wherewith  thou  didst  intoxicate  my  youth.       Denham. 

2.  To  instil ;  to  introduce  ;  to  inculcate. 
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lnf\uK  Intn  their  joung  breuti  fueh  •  noble  Mdor  M  yi\\\ 
m(kc  Clifiii  rcnowntd.  MiUuit. 

3.  To  inspire ;  to  animate,     [r.] 

//(/'luw  hill  breaft  with  niagnaniiiiity.  Shak. 

4.  To  steep,  as  vegetable  substances,  in 
liquor,  usually  in  water,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting their  soluble  and  aromatic  principles. 

Take  violeti,  and  in/'ute  a  good  pugil  of  them  in  a  iiiiart  of 
vlni-gar.  Hucun. 

6.  To  make  an  infusion  with.  "Drink,  m- 

/mfd  with  flesh."     [ii.]  Jittcon. 

Syn.  —  See  Inculcate. 

t  IN-FlJiJE',  n.    Infusion.  Spenser. 

|N-FO§'gR,  n.    One  who  infuses.  Mountagu. 

IN-FO-^I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  infuaibilith  ;  Fr.  in- 
fusibtlUe.]     Quality  of  being  infusible.  Smart. 

|N-FU'§I-BLE  (jn-fa'zf-bl),  a.  [It.  infuaibile;  Sp. 
iiifundible ;  Fr.  infusible.'] 

1.  That  may  be  infused.  "  The  doctrines  be- 
ing infusible  into  all."  Hammond. 

2.  [in,  priv.,  and  ftisible.']  Incapable  of  fu- 
sion ;  not  fusible ;  not  to  be  melted. 

It  [foMil  meal]  is  infiuahU  in  the  fire.  Ure. 

|N-FU'§ION  (jn-fa'zhun,  93),  n.  [L.  infuaio;  It. 
in/usionc.'] 

1.  The  act  of  infusing  or  instilling;  instilla- 
tion ;  introduction ;  inspiration.      Sir  T.  More. 

And  all  tliat  elae  yras  wont  to  work  delight 
Through  the  divine  inrusioii  of  tlieir  nkill.        Spenter. 
Our  language'  has  received   innumerable  elegancies  and 
Improvements  from  that  iiilmioii  of  Hebraisms  which  are  de- 
rived to  it  out  of  the  poetical  passages  in  Holy  Writ  AddUon. 

2.  Suggestion  ;  whisper. 

They  did  not  desire  their  company,  nor  to  be  troubled 
with  their  infusions.  Clarendon. 

3.  The  operation  of  pouring  water  or  other 
fluid,  cold  or  hot,  on  a  vegetable  substance,  in 
order  to  extract  its  active  principle.  Bacon. 

4.  The  product  obtainea  by  steeping  a  vege- 
table substance  in  water  or  other  liquid. 

To  have  the  iifnsion  strong,  in  those  bodies  wliich  have 
finer  spirits,  repeat  the  it\)'mion  of  the  body  oftener.     Bacon. 

5.  The  act  of  dipping  or  plunging  into  water 
or  other  fluid.  "  Baptism  by  tn/imon."    Jortin. 

JN-FCf'S|VE,  a.     Having  the  power  of  infusion. 
And  sing  the  infvsive  force  of  Spring  on  man.      Tlionaon. 

Ijf-FU-SO' RI-4,n.pl.  {Zord.)  A  term  applied  to 
the  numerous  minute  animals  found  m  water, 
commonly  called  atiimalcules.  Enrj.  Cyc. 

Hg-  "  Otto  Frederic  Miiller  first  separated  tUem 
[the  infasoria'l  as  a  distinct  order  ;  and  as  the  frreater 
numl>er  of  aniinalculos  had  tieen  detected  in  liquids 
in  which  vegetable  or  animal  matters  had  been  dis- 
solved by  infusion,  he  i^ave  tlicin  the  name  Infusoria. 
—  Under  the  class  fnfusoria,  Ehrenberg  embraced  two 
very  ditTerent  forms  of  animal  life.  He  divided  them 
into  Polfurastrica  and  Rolifera.  The  latter  division  in- 
cluded the  animals  known  by  the  name  of  whccl-ani- 
malcules.  The  Polysastrica,  so  called  from  the  sup- 
position that  the  typical  forms  possessed  a  number  of 
stomachs,  included  all  the  remaining  species  of  //t/u- 
soria.^''  Eng.  Cyc.  —  The  Infusoria,  as  a  class,  do 
not  exist.  It  has  been  proved  that  a  part  of  tliein 
are  plants  or  their  spores,  others  are  the  young  of 
ditferent  animals,  and  the  rest  are  perfect  animals. 

.Sgassii. 

IN-Fy-86'R{-AL,  )  a.    Relating  to,   or  contain- 

IN-Ffr'80-RY,        )  ing,  infusoria  or  infusories :  — 

obtained  by  infusion  of  certain  plants.     Kirby. 

|N-Fi;'.SO-RY,  M. ;  pi.  iXFUsouiES.  {Xai.  Hist.) 
A  microscopic  animal,  insect,  or  animalcule, 
found  in  infusions  of  organic  matter.        Kirby. 

tiNG,  or  Inge,  n.  [A.  S.  ing ;  Icel.  einge;  W. 
inge.l   A  common  pasture  or  meadow.    Gibson. 

t  IN-GAN-NA'TION,  n.  [It.  ingannare,  to  cheat.] 
Cheat ;  fraud ;  juggle  ;  delusion.  Browne. 

In 'GATE,  n.  1.  +  Entrance ;  passage  in.  Spenser. 

2.  An  aperture  in  a  mould   for  pouring  in 

metal ;  —  technically  called  the  tedge.  Simmonds. 

In'gAth-PR-Ing,  n.  [in  and  gathering.']  The 
act  of  gathering  in,  as  the  harvest ;  harvest. 

Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  ingathering,  when  thou  hast 
gathefed  in  thy  labors  out  of  the  Bcld.  £x.  xxili.  10. 

TN-<?6l'A-BLE,  o.  [L.  ingelabiUs.]  That  can- 
not be  frozen.  Cockeram. 

JN-QrftM'l-NATE,  r.  a.     [L.  ingemino,  ingemina- 
tus.]    To  double  ;  to  repeat ;  to  reiterate. 
He  would  often  ingeminate  the  word  peace,  peace. 

Clarendon. 


lN-9ftM'I-NATE,  a.  Redoubled;  repeated.  "An 
ingeminate  expression."  Bp.  Taylor. 

lN-(?fcM-|-NA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  ingeminatio.^  Repe- 
tition ;  reduplication  ;  reiteration.  Walsall. 

IN-(?6N'D(;r,  v.  a.    See  Enoe.ndeu. 

t  IN-^E'NgR,  n.    A  contriver  or  designer.    Shak. 

iN-OfiN-gR-A-BlL'l-TY,  n.  [It.  ingenerabilitn.] 
The  quality  of  being  ingenerable.       Cudworth. 

lN-(?ftN'5R-A-BI.E,  a.  [It.  ingencrabile  ;  Sp.  in- 
generable.]    That  cannot  be  produced.      Boyle. 

IN-9£n'^R-A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  ingenerable  man- 
ner. "         '  Cudworth. 

JN-9fiN'?R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  ingenero,  ingeneratus; 
in,  in,  and  genero,  to  beget ;  It.  ingenerare.']     [i. 

INOENEUATED;  pp.  I.NOENEKATINO,  INOENEU- 

ATEU.]    To  beget  or  produce  within. 
Pure  and  unspotted  fW>m  all  I'mthly  crime 
That  is  iityetterale  in  fleshly  slime.  Spenier. 

IN-9fiN'pR-ATE,  a.    Inborn;  innate;  inherent. 
"Qualities  ingenerate  in  his  judgment." iJocon. 
Syn.  —  See  Inherent. 

II  lN-<?EN'IOU8  fjn-jen'yys  or  jn-jB'n^-iSs)  [jii-jS'- 
nyys,  i>.  E.  F.  R. ;  in-j5'n?-iis,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. 
H-'r.],  a.  [L.  ingeniosus ;  ingenium,  nature ; 
in,  in,  and  genius,  genius  ;  getio,  to  beget ;  It.  £; 
Sp.  ingenioso  ;  Fr.  tngmieux.l 

1.  Having  natural  genius,  wit,  or  ability ;  pos- 
sessed of  the  faculty  of  invention  ;  inventive  ; 
skilful ;  clever.  "  Our  ingeniotis  friend  Cowley." 
Boyle.     "  Ingenious  Fletcher."     Beaumont. 

2.  Exhibiting  ingenuity ;  showing  contri- 
vance or  invention ;  as,  "  An  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism." 

3.  t  Mental ;  intellectual.  Shak. 
4^  "  This  word,  in  our  old  writers,  is  often  im- 
properly used  for  ingenuous."    Todd. 

Syn.  —  See  Clever. 

II  IN-9E.\'IoyS-LY,  ad.  In  an  ingenious  man- 
ner ;  skilfully ;  cleverly  ;  wittily. 

II  IN-giEN'IOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
ingenious ;  ingenuity.  Boyle. 

IN-9fiN'JTE,  or  In'^PN-ItE  Fin-jSn'it,  S.  P.J.  F. 
Sm. ;  tn'j^n-It,  IV.  Ja.],  a.  [L.  ingenitus.]  In- 
nate ;  inborn  ;  native ;  ingenerate.    [u.]    South. 

IN-(?5-NU'1-TY,  n.  [li.  itigemiitas  i  Sp.  ingenui- 
dad ;  Fr.  ingenuite!] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  ingenious ;  power  of 
invention  or  contrivance ;  a  ready  aptitude  for 
forming  or  designing  new  combinations ;  abili- 
ty;  skill;  cleverness;  ingeniousness. 

Of  all  the  means  which  human  ingenuity  has  contrived  for 
recalling  the  images  of  real  objects,  and  awakening,  by  rep- 
resentation, similar  emotions  to  those  which  were  raised  b^ 
the  originals,  none  is  so  full  and  extensive  as  that  which  is 
executed  by  words  and  writing.  Blair. 

2.  Exhibition  of  contrivance  or  design  ;  cu- 
riousness  of  structure  or  formation  ;  as,  "  The 
ingenuity  of  a  scheme." 

3.  t  [From  ingenuous ;  It.  ingenuitit ;  Sp.  in- 
genuidad ;  Fr.  tngenuiti-.]  Openness ;  candor ; 
ingenuousness. — See  IxoEXiors. 

If  a  child,  when  questioned  for  any  thing,  directly  confess, 
you  must  commend  his  ingemtitp,  and  pardon  the  fault,  be  it 
what  it  will.  Locke. 

Syn.—  See  Ability,  Genius. 

IN-^fiN'U-OtJS  (in-jfin'yv-us),  a.  [L.  ingenttus; 
It.  4f  Sp.  ingenuo ;  Fr.  ingenu.'] 

1.  Open ;  fair ;  artless  ;  frank  ;  candid  ;  sin- 
cere. "  The  glory  of  an  ingenuous  mind." Hooker. 

2.  Generous  ;  noble  ;  nigh-minded. 

If  an  ingenuma  detestation  of  falsehood  be  but  careftilly 
and  earlv  instilled,  that  is  the  true  and  genuine  method  to 
obviate  dishonesty.  Locke. 

3.  t  Pertaining  to  a  frcebom  man.  "Ingen- 
uous liberties."  K.  Charles. 

Syn.  — See  Candid. 

IN-^fiN'U-ofrs-LY,  ad.  Openly  ;  fairly;  candidly. 

IN-^fiN'V-OVS-NftSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
genuous ;  openness  ;  fairness  ;  candor.    Burnet. 

t  lN'9p-NY,  n.  \Ij. ingenium.']  Genius  ;  wit ;  in- 
genuity. "  The  production  of  nis  ingeny."  Boyle. 

|N-9iiR'Ml-NATE,  r.  a.  {in  ViXiA  germinate.]  To 
cause  to  germinate,  or  sprout.       N.  Brit.  Rev. 

IN-9£ST',  V.  a.  [L.  ingero,  ingestus ;  in,  into, 
and  gero,  to  bear.]     [«.  ingested  ;  pp.  inoest- 


INO,  inopjbtrd.]    To  throw  into  the  ■tomaeh. 
"  Ingested  mcata."     [k.]  Blackmore. 

\S-Q(:HT'1(}S  (in-J«»t'yvn),  n.  [L.  inge*tio.^  The 
act  of  ingesting.  Hartey. 

IN-CfRT',  p.  o.    To  encircle ;  to  engirt.   Drayton, 
\S-GiRT',p.a.    Encircled;  girded.         Drayton. 
IN'GLE  (Iiie'Rl,  82),  n.     [L.  ignirulus,  dim.  of  ig- 
nis, fire.  Todd.  —  Sp.  »wo^-,  the  groin.  —  Gael,  if 
It.  aingeal;  W.  ewjyl,  fire.] 

1.  A  fire;  a  flame.    [North  of  Eng.]         Ray. 

2.  A  catamite  ;  a  paramour  ;  cngle.     Blount. 

|N-GL6'BATE,  a.  In  the  form  of  a  globe  or 
sphere;  —  applied  to  nebulous  matter  collected 
into  a  sphere  by  the  gravitating  principle.  OyiVrie. 

t  IN-GLOBE',  c.  a.  To  involve  ;  to  encircle.  Milton. 

IN-G LO'HJ-OffS,  a.  [L.  inghrius ;  in,  priv.,  and  glo- 
riosus,  glorious;  It.  inalorioso;  'Fi.inglori^ux.] 

1.  Not  glorious  ;  without  glory ;  without  fame 
or  renown ;  obscure ;  unknown  ;  mean  ;  low. 

Some  mute,  iugloriou*  Milton  here  may  rest.  Orap. 

2.  Ignominious;  disgraceful;  shameful. 
Jngloriouf  shelter  in  a  foreign  land.  J.  I'kUlip*. 

In-GLO'RI-oC'S-LY,  ad.  In  an  inglorious  manner. 

IN-GL6'R|-0VS-N£SS,  n.  The  state  of  beiiig  in- 
glorious. Todd. 

IN-GLU'VI-E?,  n.  [L.,  a  crop.]  (Omith.)  The 
crop  or  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus,  in  which 
the  food  is  accumulated  and  macerated,  but  not 
digested.  Brands. 

t  IN-GLO'VJ-oOs,  a.    Gluttonous.  Blount. 

IN-GOR^E',  V.  a.    See  Engoroe. 

IN'GOT,  n.  [Fr.  lingot,  which  Menage  derives 
from  L.  lingua,  a  tongue  (as  if  ^oM^fue-shaped). 
—  Dut.  ingicten,  inghegoten,  to  infuse.  Skinner.] 

1.  t  A  mould  for  casting  metals  in.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  mass  or  bar  of  unwrought  metal,  as 
gold  or  silver,  cast  in  a  mould,  often  in  the  form 
of  a  wedge.  "  Ingots  of  gold  and  B\[veT."Dryden. 

t  1N-GRAfF',  v.  a.    To  ingraft.  May. 

JN-GRAft',  v.  a.  \in  and  graft.]  [i.  ingrafted  ; 
pp.  ingrafting,  inokafted.] 

1.  To  insert,  as  the  sprig  or  scion  of  one  tree 
into  the  stock  of  another ;  to  graft.  "  He  in~ 
grafted  an  apple  upon  a  crab."  Johnson. 

i.  To  fix  or  fasten  ;  to  introduce  ;  to  infix. 

For  a  spur  of  diligence,  we  hmve  >  natural  thint  after 
knowledge  ingm/led  in  us.  Hooter. 

Syn.  — See  Inculcate. 
JN-GRAfT'5R,  n.     One  who  ingrafts.      Goodtrin. 

JN-GRAfT'M?NT,  n.     1.  Act  of  ingrafting.  ShaL 

2.  The  sprig  or  thing  ingrafted.       LyttUton. 

IN-GRAIN'  (jn-gran'),  r.  a.     [tn  and  grain.]     [t. 

INGRAINED;   pp.  INOKAINIMO,  INOKAINED.] 

1.  To  dye  in  the  grain. 

2.  To  work  into  the  natural  texture ;  to  im- 
bue ;  to  impregnate  thoroughly  ;  to  dye. 

Then  had  not  that  confused  succeeding  age 

Our  fields  ingrained  with  blood.  Daniei 

IN-GRAP'PLED  (-grftp'pld),  a.  Grappled  together 
"  Their  armed  paws  ingrappUd.'  Drayton. 

IN-GRATE',  or  IN'GRATE,  a.  [L.  ingratus;  i/», 
priv.,  and  gratus,  grateful ;  It.  *t  Sp.  ingrato ; 
Fr.  ingrat.]     Ungrateful ;  not  grateful.      Pope. 

IN-GR.\TE',  n.  One  guilty  of  ingratitude ;  an  un' 
grateful  person.  SomerriUe. 

IN-GRATE'fOl,  a.     [in,  priv.,  and  grateful.] 
L  Ungrateful;  unthankful. 

Ue  proved  extremely  faluc  and  ingrate/^  to  roe.      Atterimri^ 

2.  Unpleasing  to  the  sense ;  distasteful.  "  No 
ingrateful  food.  '  Milton. 

IN-GRATE'fOi,-LY,  ad.    Ungratefully.    Weldon. 

lN-GRATE'FOL-Nfe.SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
ungrateful;  unthankfulness.  BuUokar. 

JN-GRA'TI-ATE  (in-gri'»h?-at),  r.  <i.  [L.  IM,  in, 
and  gratia,  favor  ;  It.  ingraziarsi.]  [i.  ingrati- 
ated; pp.  INGRATIATING,   INGRATIATED.] 

1.  To  commend  to  another's  confidence ;  to 
put  in  favor ;  to  insinuate ;  to  recommend  to 
kindness  ;  —  with  the  reflective  pronoim. 

The  old  man  . . .  had  already  im^fratiaUd  himaelf  Into  oar 
Ikvor.  Cbat 
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2.  t  To  render  agreeable  ;  —  with  to. 

This  will  mightily  endear  and  mgratiate  them  to  us.     Scott. 

Syn.— See  Insinuate. 

|I<-GRA'T!-AT-!NG  (in-gra'she-at-jug),  n.  The 
act  of  putting  in  favor. 

IN-GRAT'{-TUDE,  n.  [L.  ingratitudo  ;  in,  priv., 
and  gratitudo,  gratitude  ;  gratus,  grateful ;  It. 
ingratitudine ;  Sp.  ingratitud ;  Fr.  ingratitude.^ 
Want  of  gratitude,  or  an  appreciation  of  kind- 
ness done  or  intended  ;  insensibility  to  the  ob- 
ligation imposed  by  favors  received;  unthank- 
fulncss. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind; 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude.  Shak. 

JN-GRAVE',  r.  a.  To  bury  :  —  to  engrave.  Gama^e. 

t  |iV-GRAv'J-DATE,  v.  a.  [L.  ingravido,  ingravi- 
datus  ;  in,  used  intensively,  and  gravidus, 
heavy,  pregnant.]  To  impregnate;  to  make 
pregnant  or  prolihc.  Fuller. 

t  !iV-GRAV-J-DA'TION,  n.  The  state  of  being 
pregnant ;  pregnancy.  Maunder. 

t  IN-GREAT'  (in-grat'),  v.  a.  [in  and  great.]  To 
make  great ;  to  enlarge.  Abp.  Abbot.   Fothe^-bg. 

IN-GRE'DJ-^NT  [jn-gro'de-ent,  P.J.  Ja.  Sm.Wr.; 
jn-grejeiit,  S.  »K. ;  jn-gre'dyeiit,  E.  F.  A'.],  n. 
f  L.  ingredior,  ingrediens,  to  enter  into ;  It.  i^  Sp. 
mgrcdiente  ;  Fr.  ingredient.]  That  which  forms 
a  part  of  a  compound  ;  a  component  part  of  a 
compound  body  ;  an  element. 

The  ointment  is  made  of  divers  ingredients.         Bacon. 

Parts,  linowledge.and  experience  are  excellent  ingredients 

in  a  public  character.  Itoyera. 

In'GRESS  (Tii'gres),  n.  [L.  ingressus;  ingredior, 
to  go  in  ;  It.  ingresso ;  Sp.  ingreso.] 

1.  Entrance,  or  power  of  entrance  ;  intromis- 
sion ;  entry.  "  Passages  for  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  bees."  Holland. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  moon's  entrance  into  the 
earth's  shadow  in  eclipses ;  and  the  sun's  en- 
trance into  a  sign,  especially  Aries.        Wright. 

IN-GRESS',  V.  n.  To  make  an  entrance.   Dwight. 

1N-GRES'SIOi\  (jn-gresh'un),  n.  [L.  ingressio.] 
The  act  of  entering;  a  going  into  ;  entrance. 

IJV-ORES'Scr,  n.  [L.]  (Laic.)  A  writ  of  entry, 
whereby  a  man  seeks  entry  into  lands  or  tene- 
ments. Whishaw. 

t  JN-GROST',  p.    Engrossed.  Shak. 

tlN-GUIL'Ty,  a.  Not  guilty  ;  innocent.  Bp.Hall. 

iN'GUj-XAL  (Iiig'gwe-n?l,  82),  a.  [L.  inguinalis, 
inguen,  inguinis,  the  groin  ;  It.  inguinale ;  Sp. 
<Sf  Fr.  inguinal.]  Belonging  to,  or  situated  in, 
the  groin.  "  The  axillary,  inguinal,  and  other 
glands."  Arbuthnot. 

JN-GULF',  ».  a.     \lt.  ingolfare.]     [i.  ingulfed  ; 

pp.  INGULFIXO,  INGULFED.] 

1.  To  swallow  up  in  a  gulf  or  deep  place. 

In  the  porous  earth 
Long  while  inffuJJ'ed.  Mason. 

2.  To  cast,  or  draw,  into  a  gulf.       Hayioard. 

IN-GULF'MjpN'T,  n.  The  state  of  being  ingulfed  ; 
a  swallowing  up  in  a  gulf.  Biickland. 

IN-GiJE'gtl-TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  ingurgito,  ingurgi- 
tatus ;  in,  in,  and  gurges,  gurgitis,  a  whirlpool ; 
It.  ingurgitare.]  {i.  ingurgitated;  pp.  in- 
gurgitating, INGURGITATED.] 

1.  To  swallow  greedily  or  largely.  Cleaveland. 

2.  To  plunge  into  ;  to  ingulf.  FotJierby. 

JN-GiJR'(?I-TATE,  v.  n.  To  drink  largely;  to 
swig.  "To  ent  and  ingurgitate."    [r.]     Burton. 

JN-GUR-91-TA'TtON,  n.  [L.  ingurgitatio.]  The 
act  of  mgurgitating.     [r.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

L\-GUS'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  inqustabilis.]  Not  per- 
ceptible by  the  taste,     [ii.^  Browne. 

t  IN-HAb'|LE  [in-hSb'jl,  S.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  In-hab'jl 
or  tn-li9-bel',  W.  p.],  a.  [L.  inhahilis;  in.  priv., 
and  huhilis,  skilful ;  Fr.  inhabile.]  Unskilful ; 
unready  ;  unfit ;  unqualified  ;  unable.       Bailey. 

tlN-HA-BlL'l-TY,  n.  Unskilfulness  ;  inability; 
unfitness  ;  unaptness.  Barrow. 

JN-FiAb'JT,  r.«.  [L.inhabito;  in, m, 7md hahifo,  to 
dwell ;  It.  abitare ;  Sp.  habitar ;  Fr.  inhabiter.l 

[i.  INHABITED;  pp.  INHABITING,  INHABITED.] 


To  live  in  ;  to  dwell  in  ;  to  hold  as  a  dweller ; 
to  occupy  ;  to  reside  in. 

We  may  conclude  that  it  (Britain]  was  a  very  ancient  set- 
tlement, since  the  Carthaginians  found  this  island  inhabited. 

Burke. 

JN-HAB'IT,  D.  n.  To  dwell ;  to  live;  to  sojourn; 
to  reside ;  to  abide. 

Learn  what  creatures  there  inhabit.  Milton. 

IN-HAb'I-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  inhabitabilis ;  It.  abi- 
tabile ;  Fr.  inhabitable.] 

1.  That  may  be  inhabited ;  capable  of  afford- 
ing habitation  ;  habitable.  "  Inhabitable  plan- 
ets." Locke.   "  The  inhabitable  world."  Donne. 

2.  t  [L.  itihabitabilis ;  in,  priv.,  and  habitoA- 
ilis,  habitable ;  Fr.  inhabitable.]  Not  habita- 
ble ;  uninhabitable. 

The  divine  Providence  so  ordering  all,  that  some  parts  of 
the  world  should  be  habitable,  others  inhaiiitable.      JJuUatul. 

|N-HAb'1-TANCE,  «.    Inhabitancy,    [r.]     Carew. 

JN-HAb'1-TAN-CY,  m.  The  act  of  inhabiting; 
habitancy  ;  actual  residence.        Ld.  Mansfield. 

JN-HAB'J-TANT,  n.  One  who  inhabits,  or  has  an 
actual  fixed  residence  in,  a  place  ;  one  who  has 
his  domicil  in  a  place ;  dweller ;  resident.^wrrtY^. 

{N-HAB-J-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  inhabitatio .] 

1.  The  act  of  inhabitmg,  or  the  state  of  being 
inhabited.  Raleigh. 

2.  Habitation  ;  abode  ;  residence  ;  dwelling- 
place. 

3.  The  inhabitants  of  a  place  collectively; 
the  population.     [11.] 

Universal  groan. 
As  if  the  whole  inhabitation  perished.  Milton. 

IN-HAB'I-TA,-T|yE-NESS,  n.  (Phrcn.)  A  ten- 
dency or  inclination  to  select  a  peculiar  and 
permanent  dwelling  or  residence.  Combe. 

JN-HAb'IT-PR,  n.  One  who  inhabits ;  a  dweller  ; 
an  inhabitant. 

IN-HAb'I-TRESS,  n.     A  female  inhabitant. 

The  church  here  called  the  vihabUress  of  the  gardens. 

Bp.  Jiichardfon. 

1N-HA-lA'TION,  n.  [L.  inhalatio ;  It.  inala- 
zione ;  Sp.  inhalacion ;  Fr.  inhalation.]  The 
act  of  inhaling.  Dr.  IVoodicard. 

|N-HAle',  v.  a.  [L.  inhale ;  in,  in,  and  halo,  to 
breathe;  It.  inalare.]  [i.  inhaled;  p]).  in- 
haling, INHALED.]  To  draw  into  the  lungs  ; 
to  inspire  ;  to  take  m. 

That  play  of  lungs,  inhaling,  and  again 

Respiring  freely  the  fresh  air,  that  makes 

Swift  pace  nor  steep  ascent  no  toil  to  me.         Cowper. 

IN-HAl'?R,  n.    One  who  inhales.  P.  Cyc. 

{N-hAnce',  v.  a.    See  Enhance. 
IN-HAR-MON'IC,        )  „.      [-j„^  p,.;,..,  and   har- 
IN-HAR-M6n'J-CAL,  >  monic.]      Wanting    har- 
mony ;  inharmonious  ;  discordant.  Todd. 

IN-HAR-MO'NJ-OUS,  a.  [m,  priv.,  and  hai-mo- 
nious.]  Not  harmonious ;  wanting  harmony  ; 
unmusical ;  discordant ;  inharmonic.       Felton. 

IN-HAR-MO'Nl-otJS-LY,  ad.    Without  harmony. 

!n.-HAR-M6'NI-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing inharmonious  ;  want  of  harmony.     Tucker. 

fN-HAR'MO-NY,  n.  Want  of  harmony  ;  discord. 
[r.]  Dr.  Delamater. 

JN-HEARSE',  v.  a.  [in  and  hearse.]  To  enclose 
in  a  hearse,  coffin,  or  funeral  monument. 

See  where  he  lies,  inhearsed  in  the  arms 

Of  tae  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms.  Shak. 

IN-HERE',  V.  n.  [L.  inhareo  ;  in,  in,  and  htereo,  to 
hang;  It.  inerire;  Sp.  inherir.]  [i.  inhered; 
pp.  inhering,  inhered.]  To  exist  or  be 
fixed  in  something  else. 

So  fares  the  soul  which  more  that  power  reveres 

Man  claims  from  God  than  what  in  God  inheres.  Pamell. 

IN-HER  gNCE,    )  ^_     j-jt_  inerenza  ;  Sp.  inheren- 
IN-HER'fN-Cy,  '  cia;    Fr.    inhprence.]      Exist- 
ence in  something  else,  so  as  to  be  inseparable 
from  it ;  inhesion.     '  Bp'.  Taylor. 

IN-HER'5NT,  a.  [L.  inhtpreo,  inhwrens,  to  in- 
here; in,  in,  and  Arrreo,  to  hang ;  It.  inerettte; 
Sp.  inherente;  Fr.  inh''rent.] 

1.  Existing  inseparably  in  something  else. 

A  most  inlierent  baseness,  Shak. 

2.  Implanted   by  nature ;   not  adventitious ; 
innate ;  inbred ;  inborn  ;  naturally  pertaining  to. 


I  consider  a  human  soul  without  education  like  marble  in 
a  quarry,  which  shows  none  of  its  inherent  beauties  till  tlia 
skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colors,  makes  the  turfave 
shine,  and  discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot,  and  vein 
that  runs  through  the  body  of  it.  Spectator 

Syn.  —  Inherent  denotes  what  is  perinaneiit,  not 
adventitious ;  inbred,  what  is  acquired  from  early 
habit ;  inborn,  innate,  and  in^enerate,  what  is  purely 
natural,  not  artificial  or  acquired.  Innate  is  chiefly 
used  in  philosophical  discussions  instead  of  inborn  or 
in'irenerat.e  ;  and  it  is  used  mostly  of  persons  ;  inherent 
mostly  of  things.  Wliat  is  inborn,  innate,  or  ingener- 
ate,  is  naturally  inherent.  Inherent  quality  ;  inborn 
passions  ;  inbred  affection  or  habit  j  innate  disposition 
or  ideas. 

IN-HER'5NT-LY,  ad.     In  an  inherent  manner. 
|i\-HER'(T,    V.  a.     [Old   Fr.   etihh'iter.]     [i.   ly. 
herited  ;  pp.  inheriting,  inherited.] 

1.  To  receive,  possess,  or  be  entitled  to,  by 
inheritance,  or  by  hereditary  descent  or  trans, 
mission. 

Unwilling  to  sell  an  estate  he  had  some  prospect  of  inher- 

iliny,  he  ibrmed  delays.  Aililiion, 

Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord.  Shak. 

Cold  blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father.        S/iak. 

2.  To  take  or  receive  possession  of. 

Where  now  he  doth  inherit 
All  happiness  in  Hebe's  silver  bower.  Shak. 

3.  To  cause  to  possess  or  entertain. 

What  doth  our  cousin  lay  to  Mowbray's  charge? 

It  must  be  great  that  can  inherit  us 

So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him.  Shak. 

IN-IIER-l-TA-BIL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
inheritable.  Coleridge. 

IN-HER'{-TA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  inherited  or 
transmitted  by  descent. 

Inheritable  blood,  blood  which  gives  to  the  person 
who  has  it  the  character  of  heir,  or  which  may  be  the 
medium  of  transmitting  an  estate  by  inheritance. 

BiirriU. 
IN-HER'I-TA-BLY,  ad.    By  inheritance. 

jN-HER'l-TANCE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  inheriting,  or 
succeeding  to  the  rights  of  a  deceased  person  ; 
as,  "  To  receive  any  thing  by  inheritance." 

2.  Ileception  ;  possession.  "  For  the  inher- 
itance of  their  loves."     [r.]  Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  inherited  ;  a  patrimony ; 
inheritance. 

4.  (Law.)  An  estate  which  a  man  has  by 
descent  as  heir  to  another,  or  which,  whether 
acquired  by  descent  or  by  purchase,  he  may 
transmit  to  another  ;  a  perpetuity  in  lands  and 
tenements  to  a  man  and  his  heirs.  BurriU. 

Among  civilians,  by  inheritance  is  understood  the  success 
sion  to  all  the  rights  of  the  deceased.  It  is  of  two  kinds;  first, 
tliat  which  arises  by  testament,  when  the  testator  gives  hia 
succession  to  a  particular  person;  and,  second,  that  which 
arises  by  operation  of  law,  wlilch  is  called  succession  "  ab  in- 
testat."  Buurier. 

5.  (Scripture.)  The  people  of  God.  Ps.  xxviii. 
9.  That  which  is  received,  or  to  be  received, 
as  the  result  or  the  reward  of  righteousness. 

Ye  were  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is 
the  earnest  of  our  inheritance.  Bfjh.  i.  13. 

{N-HER'I-TOR,  n.    One  who  inherits  ;  an  heir. 

jN-HER'l-TRESS,  n.  A  female  who  inherits;  an 
heiress  ;  an  inheritrix.  Bacon. 

JN-HER'l-TRlX,  n.  A  female  who  inherits ;  an 
heiress  ;  an  inheritress.  Shak. 

JN-HERSE',  V.  a.    See  Inhearse, 

IN-HE'SION  (in-h6'zhiin,  93),n.  [la.  inhasio.]  The 
act  of  inhering ;  inference.  Reid. 

t  IN-HI-A'TION,  n.  [L.  inhiaiio,  a  gaping.]  A 
strong  desire  ;  a  longing.  Bp.  Hall. 

jN-HiB'JT,  V.  a.  [L.  inhibeo,  inhibitus;  in,  priv., 
and  habeo,  to  have  ;  It.  inibire ;  Sp.  inhibir; 
Fr.  inhiber.]     [i.  inhibited  ;  pp.  inhibiting, 

INHIBITED.] 

1.  To  restrain ;  to  hinder ;  to  repress ;  to 
check  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  debar  ;  to  stop. 

He  promised.  In  the  word  of  a  pone,  that  he  would  nevci 
. . .  inhibit  or  revoke  the  commission  ne  had  granted,  Jiuruet, 

2,  To  forbid ;  to  prohibit. 

AH  men  were  inhibited  by  proclamation,  at  the  dissolution, 
so  much  as  to  mention  a  Parliament.  Clarendon. 

IN-Hl-B1"TI0N  (In-he-blsh'yn),  n.  [L.  inhibitio ; 
It.  inibizione ;  Sp.  inhibicion ;  Fr.  inhibition.] 

1.  Act  of  inhibiting;  restraint;  hinderance. 

Burton. 

2.  A  prohibition  ;  embargo.  Gor.  of  the  Tongue. 

3.  (Eccl.  Lato.)  A  writ  issuing  out  of  a  high- 
er court  to  forbid  an  inferior  judge  from  furthei  • 
proceeding  in  a  case  before  him.  Cowell. 


A,  E,  i,  6,  C,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  Q,  V.  Y.  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;    HEIR,  IJER  ; 


INHIBITORY 

JX-HlB'l-TQ-RV,  a.   [It.  inibitorio.]  Prohibiting; 

tending  to  restrain  ;  proliibitory.  SoiUhvi/. 

IN-HiVE',  V.  a.     [in  and  hive.}     To  put   into  a 

hive  ;  to  liive.  Cotgruve. 

t  IN-IIOLD',  V.  a.     [in  and  hold.]  To  have  in- 
herent; to  contain  in  itself.  Raleigh. 

t  IN-HOLD'fR,  n.     An  inhabitant.  Clarke. 


IN-HOOP'  (-liftp'),  V.  a. 
fine  in  an  enclosure. 


[in  and  hoop."]    To  con- 
Shuk. 


IN-H0S'P|-TA-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  hospitable.] 
Not  hospitable ;  atForuing  no  aid,  shelter,  sup- 
port, or  comfort  to  strangers ;  repulsive ;  not 
friendly ;  unkind. 

He  found  the  Inliabitanta  nfa  little  villogo  lo  inhoniitalJe 

M  to  refuw  tu  give  him  ciitertulniiient.  Jip.  Tafflor. 

Jn/iofiiitable  rocks  and  burrrii  sanda.  Vi-yilcn. 

rN-ll6s'P|-TA-BLE-N6ss,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing inhospitable ;  inhospitality.  llewyt. 

l,N-llOs'PJ-TA-BLV,  ad.  In  an  inhospitable  man- 
ner ;  not  hospitably.  Milton. 

1N-H<^S-P(-TAl'|-TV,  n.  [L.  inhosjntalitas ;  It. 
inospitalitn ;  Sp.  i'nhospitalidad ;  Fr.  inhospita- 
lity.] Want  of  hospitality  ;  want  of  courtesy  to 
strangers.  Bp.  Ilall. 

IN-IIU'MAN,  rt.  [L.  inhumaniis;  in,  priv.,  and 
humantis,  human ;  homo,  a  man  ;  It.  inumano ; 
Sp.  inhumano  ;  Fr.  inhumain.] 

1.  Wanting  humanity ;  not  befitting  a  human 
being ;  brutal ;  barbarous  ;  savage ;  cruel. 

Life  in  captivity 

Among  iiiJiiuiiau  foea.  Milton. 

2.  Characterized  by  a  want  of  humanity. 
"Inhuman  cruelties.  Atterbury. 

Syn. —  Inhuman  i.s  opposed  not  to  human,  huX  to 
humane  or  merciful ;  barbarous  and  savage,  to  refined 
and  tiinlized.  —  See  Cruel. 

IN-HU-MAn'I-TY,  n.  [L.  inhumanitas  ;  It.  inu- 
manith;  Sp.  inhiimanidad ;  Fr.  inhumanit'.] 
Want  of  humanity  ;  inhuman  conduct ;  cruel- 
ty ;  savageness ;  barbarity  ;  ferocity. 

Man's  inhumnnity  to  mnn 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn.  Burns. 

IN-HCmaN-LY,  ad.  In  an  inhuman  manner ; 
savagely;  cruelly;  barbarously.  Milton. 

|N-HtJ'MATE,  V.  a.  [L.  inhumo,  inhumatns.]  To 
bury ;  to  inhume,     [r.]  Bailey. 

lN-Hr-MA'TIO>f,  n.  [It.  inumazione;  Fr.  inhu- 
mation.] 

1.  The  act  of  burying ;  sepulture  ;  burial ; 
interment.  IVaterhouse. 

2.  (Cfiem.)  A  method  of  digesting  substances 
by  burying  the  vessel  containing  them  in  warm 
earth.  Wright. 

Syn.  — See  Burial. 

IN- HUME',  V.  a.  [L.  inhumo ;  in,  in,  and  humus, 
the  ground;  Fr.  inhumer/\  [i.  inhumed;  pp. 
INHUMING.  INHUMED.]  To  bury  in  the  ground, 
as  a  dead  body  ;  to  inter ;  to  entomb. 

No  hand  his  bones  shall  gather  Or  inhwne.  Pope. 

IN-JM-Ap'l-NA-BI.E,  a.  Unimaginable.  Pearson. 

II  IN-lM'l-CAL,  or  IN-I-Mf'CAL  [jn-Tin'e-k?!,  P-  E. 
R.  O.  Todd,  Rees,  Wr.  W6. ;  jn-Ttii'e-kjl  or  In-?- 
iiil'ksil,  \V.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  lii-?-mi'kVl,  Sm.],  a. 
[L.  inimicalis  ;  It.  inimicare,  to  set  at  variance.] 

1.  Unfriendly;  hostile;  unkind. 

2.  Adverse;  hurtful;  pernicious. 

The  slave-trade  is  inimical  to  every  improvement  in  the 
morals  and  civil  condition  of  the  Africans.  Paley,  WJi. 

«S»  "This  word  Rprung  up  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons about  ten  years  ago  [since  1780],  and  has  since 
been  so  much  in  use  as  to  make  us  wonder  how  we 
did  so  long  witliout  it.  It  had,  indeed,  one  great 
recoiiniiendation,  whicli  was,  that  it  was  pronounced 
in  direct  opposition  to  tlie  rules  of  our  own  language. 
An  Englishman,  who  liad  never  heard  it  pronounced 
would,  at  first  sight,  have  placed  the  accent  on  the 
antepenultimate,  and  have  pronounced  the  penulti- 
mate I  short ;  but  the  vanity  of  showing  its  derivation 
from  the  Latin  immicus,  where  the  penultimate  t  is 
long,  and  the  very  oddity  of  pronouncing  this  »  long 
in  iHtmical,  made  this  pronunciation  fashionable.  I 
know  It  may  be  urged  that  this  word,  with  respect  to 
sound,  was  as  great  an  oddity  in  the  Latin  language 
as  It  IS  in  ours,—  and  that  the  reason  for  making  the 
t  long  was  Its  derivation  from  amicus."    Walker. 

*if-  "  The  word  inimical,  previous  to  the  American 
[revoluiionnry  J  war,  could,  I  believe,  plead  in  its  favor 
only  one  authority."    Crombie. 
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tar  The  word  inimieal  waa  iiMerled  by  Rdward 
PhillipM  in  his  Dictionary  entitled  "The  Now  World 
of  Words"  (edition  of  lt!7«),  in  ■  list  of  words  tlie 
use  ol  which  was  disapproved.  Ash  iiiHerled  it  in  hi* 
Dictionary  (177.'>)  with  the  remark  "  not  iisod."  Kicli- 
ardH<ui  sayn  of  it,  "a  uiodorn,  but  very  coinmun 
word." 

Syn.  — See  Adverse. 
|N-lM-|-cAl/|-TV,  n.    The  state  of  beinc  inimi- 
cal ;  hostility ;  unfriendliness,  [u.]   /.  Boucher. 

II  |N-lM'|-CAL-LY,  or  lN-|-MI'CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a 

hostile  manner  ;  with  hostilityl         "      Southey, 

II  t  |N-Im'|-C(jOs,  a.     Inimical.  Evelyn. 

Tn-Im-I-TA-bTl'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
inimitable ;  inimitubleness.  Norria. 

iN-lM'j-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  inimitabilis ;  in,  priv., 
and  imitahilis,  imitable  ;  imitor,  to  imitate  ;  It. 
inimitabile  ;  Sp.  ig  Fr.  inimitable.]  That  can- 
not be  imitated  or  copied ;  above  imitation  ; 
matchless;  unequalled;  incomparable;  unique. 

What  is  most  excellent  is  most  iiiiinitahle.  Denlicua. 

iN-lM'l-TA-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
inimitable  ;  inimitability.  Ash. 

Tn-Im'I-TA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  imi- 
tated ;  not  imitable.  Blair. 

In' ION,  n.  [Gr.  Ivlov,  if,  Ivbt,  a  sinew.]  (Anai.) 
The  ridge  of  the  occiput.  Iloblyn. 

IN-Ia'Ul-ToOs  (jn-Ik'we-tiis),  a.  [L.  iniqiins.] 
Unjust ;  wicked  ;  nefarious  ;  criminal ;  heinous  ; 
wrong.     "This  iniquitotis  seryice."  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  Wicked. 

JN-Ia'Ul-TOfJS-Ly,  ad.  In  an  iniquitous  man- 
ner ;  unjustly  ;  wickedly.  Wright. 

IN-Ta'Ul-TY  (jii-lk'we-t?),  n.  [L.  tnimtitas ;  in, 
priy. ,  and'tpquitas,  equity;  It.  tniqtdta;  Sp.  ini- 
quidad ;  Fr.  iniquiti!.] 

1.  Want  of  equity  ;  injustice ;  unrighteous- 
ness.   "  The  iniquity  of  the  cause."  Stnalridge. 

2.  A  wicked  act ;  wickedness ;  crime.  Mi/ton. 

Turning  away  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities.  Act*  iti.  28. 

t  IN-I'auoys,  a.  [L.  iniqutis.]  Unjust ;  wick- 
ed ;  nefarious ;  iniquitous.  Browne. 

IN-lR-R|-TA-BtL'|-TY,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  irrita- 
bility.]    Good-nature.  Roget. 

IN-Ir'R{-TA-BLE,  a.  Not  irritable;  good-na- 
tured.      *  Roget. 

IN-IR'R}-TA-TIvE,  a.  [in  and  irritative.]  Not 
accompanied  with  excitement ;  mild.        Craig. 

t  JN-ISLE'  (jn-n'),  V.  a.  To  encircle  ;  to  insulate. 
"  Inisled  in  his  arms."  Drayton. 

IN-I"TIAL  (jn-Tsh'fil),  a,  [L.  initialis  ;  initium, 
the  beginning;  It.  iniziale;  Sp.  inicial;  Fr. 
initial^ 

1.  Beginning ;  incipient ;  not  completed. 

Moderate  labor  of  the  l>ody  conduces  to  tlie  preservation 
of  health,  and  cures  many  initial  diseases.  Jlnrrey. 


2.  Placed  at  the  beginning, 
letters  of  names." 


"The  initial 
Pope. 

!N-I"TIAL  (jn-Tsh'sil),  n.  A  letter  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word.  Ash. 

IN-I"TIAL-LY  (jn-Ish'91-15),  ad.  In  an  incipient 
degree.  Barrow. 

|N-I"TI-ATE  (in-tsh'?-at,  94),  r.  a.  [L.  initio,  in- 
itiate ;  initium,  the  beginning  ;  It.  iniziare ;  Sp. 
iniciar;  Fr.  initier.]  [i.  initiated;  j>p.  ini- 
tiating, INITIATED.] 

1.  To  give  entrance  to,  as  to  an  art,  science, 
custom,  or  society ;  to  admit  to  the  knowledge 
of;  to  introduce  ;  to  indoctrinate. 

Providence  would  only  initiate  mankind  into  the  uspfVil 
knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving  the  rest  to  employ  our 
industry.  llort. 

He  was  initiated  Into  half  a  dozen  club*  before  he  was  one 
and  twenty.  Spectator. 

2.  To  begin ;  to  commence ;  to  enter  upon. 
Many  secret  designs  only  initiated  then,  and  not  executed 

till  long  after.  Clarendon. 

IN-I"TJ-ATE  (jn-Tsh'?-5t),  r.  n.  To  do  the  first 
part ;  to  perform  the  first  act  or  rite.  Po})e. 

|N-I"Tl-ATE  (jn-l8h'?-?it),  a.  Begtin ;  commenced  ; 
entered  upon ;  now  first  admitted,  introduced, 
or  experienced.     "  Initiate  fear."  Shak. 

Initiate  in  the  secrets  of  the  skies.  romtg. 

IN-T"Tl-ATE,  n.  One  who  is  initiated.  Wilkiiuon. 
|N-1-T|-ATIQN  (in-t8li-?-fislmn),  n.  [L.  iuitiatio ; 


INJURED 

It.  iniziaztone;  8p.  iniriacion ;  Ft.  initiation.^ 
Act  of  initiating;  reception;  adraittsion  ;  en- 
trance. "  Imtuition  into  secret  mysteries." 
Broome.  "A  late  initiation  into  literature." Pope. 
|N-I"T|-A-TlVE,a.  [It.  iniziatito ;  Hp.  iniciatiro ; 
fr.  imtiatire.]  That  initiates;  serving  to  ini- 
tiate; beginning;  inceptive.  Brit  Crit. 

1^-}''T\:^-T^'^i''  (t"-l''"''?-»-«Iv),  «.  (Politics.) 
1  he  right,  power,  or  act  of  introducing  or  pro- 
posing measures  or  laws  in  legislation  ;  begin- 
ning ;  first  attempt.  ColenOge. 

IN-I"T|-A-Tg-RY  (in-I«h'?.,-io-r?),a.  Introduc- 
tory; initiating;  initiative.  "The  initiatory 
rite  of  water  baptism."  Warimrton. 

IN-I"T|-A-TQ-RY  (in-T.h'?-»-to-r?),  n.  Introduc- 
tory rite  or  ceremony.  Addison. 

t  IN-I"TIQN  (jn-lsh'vn),  n.   Beginning.  Naunton. 

JN-j6cT',  r.  a.  [L.  injirio,  injeetus;  in,  into, 
and  jacio,  to  throw.]  [i.  injected  ;  pp.  in- 
jecting, INJECTED.] 

1.  To  throw  in ;  to  dart  in.  "  Applied  out- 
wardly, or  ify'ected  inwardly."  Holland. 

2.  To  throw  up  ;  to  construct  upon. 
Though  bold  in  open  Held,  they  yet  surround 

The  town  wiUi  walls,  and  mound  uorct  on  mound.  Pops. 

|N-j£c'TIQN  (in-j«k'«hiin),  n.  ^L.  injectio;  It. 
injezione  ;  Sp.  inyeccimi ;  Fr.  ttyection.] 

1.  The  act  of  injecting ;  a  casting  in. 

2.  (Med.)  The  act  of  injecting  a  liquid  medi- 
cine into  the  body  by  a  bladder,  syringe,  or  elas- 
tic bottle  ;  liquid  thrown  in  ;  a  clyster  :  — the  act 
of  throwing  a  colored  substance  into  the  vessels 
of  a  dead  body,  in  order  to  show  their  ramifica- 
tions. Dtmgliaon. 

Injection  engines,  {Meek.)  —  otherwise  called  eonderu- 
ing  engines  —  are  those  in  wJiich  the  steam  discharged 
from  the  cylinder  is  liquefied  in  the  condenser  by  a 
jet  of  cold  water  issuing  from  the  injection  cock,  or 
valve. 

IN-JECT'QR,  n 


IN-JOlN',  V.  a. 


He  who,  or  that  which,  injects. 
Emerson. 
See  Enjoin.  Hooker. 


IN-j6Int',  r.  a.  [in  andioitit.]  To  unite  together 
as  joints  ;  to  acljoin.     [u.]  Shak. 


[L.  ityucwuUtaa.]    Un- 
Cockeram. 


t  iN-JV-CUN'pj  TY,  n. 
pleasantness. 

IN-JU'D|-CA-BLE,  o.  [in,  priv.,  vad  judicahle:.] 
Not  cognizable  by  a  judge,     [h.]  Bailey. 

In-JV-dI"CIAL  (In-jii-dlsli'>l),  a.  [in,  priv.,  and 
Judicial.]  Not  judicial ;  not  according  to  form 
of  law.     [k.]  Bailey. 

lN-jr-Dl"CIOrS  (tn-jii-dlsh'ug),  a.  [in,  priv.,  and 
Judicious.]  iNot  judicious ;  unwise  ;  character- 
ized by  a  want  of  judgment ;  indiscreet ;  im- 
prudent. "  An  injudicious  biographer."  l/i/ry^Ay. 

lN-Jr-Dl"CIOVS-LY  (In-jii-dlsh'us-l?),  ad.  In  an 
injudicious  manner ;  not  wisely.  Pope. 

IN-Jl -I)I"CIOl  S-NESS  (ln-ju-dT8h'u»-n«a),n.  The 
quality  of  being  injudicious ;  want  of  judgment. 

IN-jfJNC'TIQN  (in-jQngk'shun),  n.  [L.  injunrtio ; 
tnjungo,  to  enjoin  ;  in,  in,  and  jwujo,  to  join  ; 
Fr.  tWowrflo*!.] 

1.  The  act  of  enjoining ;  direction. 

2.  The  thing  enjoined  ;  command ;  order ;  pre- 
cept.   "  Injunctions  of  lawftil  autliority."  South. 

3.  (Law.)  A  indicia]  process  whereby  a  party 
is  required  to  ^o  a  particular  thing,  or  refrain 
from  doing  a  particular  thing :  —  a  prohibitory 
^vrit,  granted  by  a  court  of  equity,  to  restrain 
the  aaver.se  party  in  a  suit  from  committing  any 
acts  in  violation  of  the  plaintiffs  rights,  as  to 
stay  proceedings  at  law,  to  restrain  the  nego- 
tiation of  notes  and  other  securities,  to  restrain 
from  committing  waste  or  nuisance,  or  from 
infringing  a  patent  or  copyright.  BmrilL 

Syn.  — See  Comma.iid. 
In 'JURE  (In'jur),  r.  a.  [L.  injitrior;  It-  ingiuri' 
are  ;  Sp.  injuriar  ;  Fr.  injtirirr.]  [i.  ixjlked  ; 
pp.  INJIRINO,  injured.]  To do Wrong or harm 
to ;  to  do  injury  to  :  to  hurt  unjustly  ;  to  cause 
any  loss  or  detriment  to;  to  harm;  to  wrong; 

—  to  damage ;  to  impair. 

They  . . .  hate  always  whom  they  have  once  injwred.  TVwyfc. 
T.<>st  heat  should  initrr  ns.  Ills  timely  care 
Hath  unhosourht  provided.  tUttom. 

IN'JI'RED  (Tn'jvrd), p. a.  Wronged ;  hurt; harmed ; 

—  damaged ;  impaired. 
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INNIXION 


In'JUR-5R,  n.  One  who  injures  or  harms  unjustly. 

lN-JU'R|-OUS,  a.  [L.  iiijuHus ;  in,  priy.,  and 
jus,  juris,  justice ;  It.  ingiurioso ;  Sp.  injurioso  ; 
Tr.  injurieux.'] 

1.  Guilty  of  wrong,  injury,  or  injustice ;  un- 
just.   "  The  injurious  Roman."  Shak. 

Yet  beauty,  though  injurious,  hath  strange  power, 

After  ottence  returning  to  rcgaiu 

Love  once  possessed.  Milton. 

2.  Mischievous;  hurtful;  occasioning  loss 
or  damage ;  detrimental ;  pernicious  ;  baneful ; 
noxious.    "  Injwious  consequences."  TiUotson. 

3.  Detractory ;  contumelious ;  prejudicial. 
"  Injurious  appellations."  Swiji. 

Syn. —  See  Noxious. 

IN-JU'RI-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  injurious  manner  ; 
hurtfully;  perniciously.  Dryden. 

IN-JU'RJ-Oys-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
jurious ;  hurtfulness.  King  Charles. 

In'JU-RY,  n.  [L.  injuria;  in,  priv.,  &nA.  jus,  juris, 
justice";  It.  ingiuria  ;  Sp.  injuria  ;  Fr.  injure.'\ 
i.  Wrong  done  to  a  person  or  a  cause ;  hurt ; 
damage  ;  harm  ;  detriment ;  mischief. 

We  may  bring  harm  or  evil  upon  others  without  intend- 
ing it.  But  injury  implies  intention,  and  awakens  a  sense 
of  injustice  and  indignation  when  it  is  done.  Fleming, 

2.  fpl.  Contumelious  language.  Bacon. 

Syn. —  Injury  is  a  general  term  for  any  thing  that 
is  attended  with  damage,  loss,  or  harm  to  any  one. 
Mischief  is  a  great  injury  ;  harm,  a  small  injury  ;  dam- 
age, also  detriment,  an  injury  attended  with  loss ; 
hurt,  an  injury  causing  pain.  Injustice  and  wrong  are 
opposed  to  right,  and  are  intentional  injuries.  Forsake 
injustice  ;  redress  a  wrong ;  repair  an  injury. 

!N-JUS'TJCE  (Tn-jus'tis),  n.  [L.  injustitia  ;  in, 
priv.,  andjustitia,  justice;  jits,  right ;  It.  ingius- 
tizia  ;  Sp.  injusticta ;  Fr.  injustice.'\  Violation 
of  right ;  a  breach  of  law,  human  or  divine  ;  in- 
iquity ;  wrong ;  grievance. 

The  great,  it  seems,  are  privileged  alone 

To  punish  all  injustice  but  their  own.  Dryden. 

Syn. —  See  Injury. 

Ink  (tngk,  82),  n.  [Dut.  inkt;  Ger.  dinte  and 
tinte.  —  Ij.encauttim;  It.  inchiostro  ;  B-p.tinta; 
Fr.  encre.']  A  fluid  of  various  colors,  but  com- 
monly black,  used  in  writing  and  printing. 

,Kg»  "  The  coloring  matter  of  common  black  writ- 
ing ink  is  the  tannogallate  of  iron,  which  is  suspended 

•  in  water  by  gum-arabic,  a  little  logwood  being  gener- 
ally added  to  deepen  and  improve  the  color.  —  Indian 
ink  is  a  compound  of  fine  lampblack  and  size.  —  Print- 
ing ink  is  made  with  boWed  linseed  or  nut-oil  and  lamp- 
black.—  Red  ink  is  a  solution  of  alum  colored  with 
Brazil-wood.  — Blue  ink  is  made  with  sulphate  of  in- 
digo. —  Sympathetic  inks  are  compounds  which,  when 
written  with,  will  remain  invisible  till  heated.  — 
Marking  ink,  or  indelible  ink,  is  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver."    Brande. 

Ink  (Ingk,  82),  V.  a.  \i.  inked  ;pp.  inking,  ink- 
ed.]    To  black  or  daub  with  ink.  Johnson. 

Ink'-BAG,  n.  (ZoGl.)  A  bag  containing  ink,  or 
a  fluid  like  ink,  in  cuttle-fishes.  Btcckla7id. 

iNK'-FlSH,  n.    {ZoSl.)  The  cuttle-fish.         Hill. 

Ink'— GLAsS,  n.     A  glass  vessel  for  holding  ink. 

InK'HORN  (Ingk'hBrn,  82),  n.  [itik  and  horn. 
Johnson.  —  According  to  Lge,  corruptly  written 
for  inkem ;  i.  e.  ink,  and  em,  a  place.] 

1.  A  vessel  for  holding  ink  ;  an  inkstand. 

2.  A  portable  case  for  the  instruments  of 
writing.  "  Clothed  with  linen,  with  a  writer's 
inkhorn  by  his  side."  Ezek.  ix.  2. 

t INK'HORN,  a.  Aifectedly  learned;  pedantic; 
pompous.     "  Inkhorn  terms."  Bale. 

Ink'[-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
inky ;  blackness.  Sherwood. 

iNK'ING-ROLI/pR,  n.  (Printing.)  A  roller  for 
spreading  ink  over  types,  wood-cut  blocks,  or 
engraved  plates.  Simmonds. 

INK'JNG-TA'BLE,  n.  {Printing.)  A  table  used 
to  supply  a  roller  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
ink.  Simmonds. 

In'KLE  (ing'kl),  n.  A  sort  of  broad  linen  tape. 
"  Inkles,  caddises,  cambrics,  lawns."  Shak. 

iNK'LJNG  (tngk'ljng,  82),  w.  [Of  unsettled  etymol- 
ogy. "  Perhaps  an  inclin-ation."     Richardson.'] 

1.  A  hint ;  a  whispet ;  an  intimation. 

They  have  had  inklinp  what  we  intend  to  do,  but  which 
we'll  show  them  in  deeds.  .SVm*-. 

2.  Desire  ;  inclination.  Grose. 


Ink'— MAK-5R  (Ingk'mak-er),        One  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  make  ink. 

IN-KNIT',  V.  a.    To  knit  in.  Craig. 

t  IN-KNOT'  (jn-nbt'),  V.  a.     To  bind  with  a  knot ; 
to  bind  as  with  a  knot.  Fuller. 


INK'POT,  n.    A  vessel  for  holding  ink. 


Swift. 


INK'STAND,  n.  A  vessel  for  holding  ink  and 
other  apparatus  for  writing  ;  inkhorn.  Collinson. 

INK'— STONE,  n.  A  mineral  or  stone  containing 
sulphate  of  iron,  —  used  in  making  ink.  Smart. 

Ink'Y  (Ingk'e),  a.  Consisting  of,  resembling,  or 
covered  with,  ink ;  black.  "  Inky  h\oXs,"  "Your 
inky  brows."     "  My  inky  coat.  Shak. 

{N-LACE',  V.  a.  [in  and  lace.']  [i.  inlaced  ;  pp. 
INLACING,  INLACED.]  To  embellish  or  adorn, 
as  with  lace  ;  to  lace. 

Kopcs  of  pearl  her  neck  and  breast  inlace.    P.  Fletcher. 

IN-LA-GA'TION,  n.  [Law  L.  inlagatio,  from  L. 
in,  in,  and  A.  S.  laga,  a  law.]  [Law.)  The  res- 
titution of  one  outlawed  to  the  protection  of 
the  law.  Bouvier. 

JN-LAID',  p.  a.  Diversified  by  the  insertion  of 
different  bodies  or  substances. 

IN'LAND,  a.  1.  Interior ;  lying  remote  from  the 
ocean.  "  This  wide  inland  sea."  Spenser.  "An 
inland  brook."     Shak. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  interior  of  a  country  ;  in- 
ternal ;  —  opposed  to  coasting.  "  Inland  navi- 
gation." McCulloch. 

3.  Pertaining,  or  confined,  to  a  particular 
country ;  domestic  ;  not  foreign  ;  as,  "  An  in- 
land bill  of  exchange."     •  Cook. 

IN'LAND,  n.  The  interior  part  of  a  country.  "  Far 
to  the  inland  retired."  Milton. 

In'LAND-^R)  n.     A  dweller  remote  from  the  sea. 

IN'LAND-ISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  particular  coun- 
try ;  native  ;  —  opposed  to  0M^/awe?wA.  [r.]  Reeve. 

t  JN-LAP'J-DATE,  v.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  lapis,  lap- 
idis,  a  stone.]     To  turn  to  stone ;  to  petrify. 

Some  natural  spring  waters  will  inlapidaie  wood.    Bacon, 
JN-LARD',  V.  a.     See  Enlard. 

IN-lAW,  v.  a.  [in  and  law.]  To  clear  of  out- 
lawry or  attainder.  Bacon. 

IN-T.AY'  (jn-la'),  v.  a.  [in  and  lay,]  [i.  inlaid  ; 
pp.  inlaying,  inlaid.]  To  diversify  with  sub- 
stances inserted  into  the  ground  or  substratum; 
to  variegate. 

A  sapphire  throne,  inlaid  with  pure 

Amber,  and  colors  of  the  showery  arch.  Milton, 

IN'LAY  (in'la),  n.  Matter  inlaid,  or  cut  to  be  in- 
laid.    "  With  rich  iw^ay."  Milton. 

jN-LAy'5R  (in-la'?r),  n.  One  who  inlays.  Evelyn, 

JN-IjAY'ING,  n.  The  art  of  one  who  inlays  ;  the 
art  of  diversifying  work  with  various  materials 
or  different  §orts  of  wood.  Evelyn. 

IN'LET,  n.     [in  and  let.] 

1.  A  place  of  ingress  ;  entrance  ;  passage. 

Doors  and  windows,  inlets  of  men  and  of  light.       Wotton. 

And  through  the  porch  and  inlet  of  each  sense 

Dropt  in  ambrosial  oils,  till  she  revived.  Milton. 

2.  A  bay  or  recess  in  a  shore  of  a  sea,  lake, 
or  river,  or  between  islands.  Bentley. 

3.  Any  material  inserted ;  inlay.    Simmonds. 

IN-LIGHT'EN,  V.  a.    See  Enlighten. 

IM  LIM'I-JVE,  [L.,  upon  the  threshold.]  At  the 
beginning  or  outset. 

}N-LiST',  V.  a.    To  enlist.  — See  Enlist.  Bailey. 

JN-LOCK',  V.  a.  [in  and  lock.]  [i.  inlocked  ; 
pp.  INLOCKING,  inlocked.]  To  lock,  set,  or 
shut  one  thing  within  another.  Cotgrave. 

IJV  LO'Cb.  [L.,  in  the  place.]  In  the  proper 
place  ;  upon  the  spot.  Macdonnel. 

t  IN-LCr'MlNE,  V.  a.    See  Enlumine. 

IN'LY,  a.  [A.  S.  inlic,  internal.]  Interior  ;  in- 
ternal ;  secret.  "  Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly 
touch  of  love."     [a.]  Shak. 

IN'LY,  ad.     Internally  ;  within  ;  secretly,     [r.] 

Her  heart  with  joy  unwonted  inly  swelled.  Spenser, 

IN'MA-CY,  n.  State  of  being  an  inmate,  [r.]  Craig. 


IN'mATE,  n.  [in  and  mate.]  One  who  dwells  in 
a  part  of  another's  house,  the  latter  dwelling  at 
the  same  time  in  the  said  house ;  a  fellow-lodg- 
er ;  a  fellow-boarder.  Bouviei: 

In'MATE,  a.    Admitted  as  an  inmate.        Milton. 

IN'MEATS,  n.  pi.  Those  parts  of  the  intestines 
of  animals  used  for  food.  [Scotland.]  Simmonds. 

IN'MOST,  a.  [in  and  most.]  Deepest  within ; 
most  inward ;  innermost. 

I  got  into  the  inmost  court.  Swift. 

INN,  n.     [A.  S.  inn ;  Icel.  inni,  a  house.] 

1.  t  A  lodging ;  a  house ;  a  dwelling.  Spenser. 

2.  A  house  of  entertainment  for  travellers ;  a 
public  house ;  a  hotel ;  a  tavern. 


Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round. 

Where'er  his  stages  mav  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 

His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn,  Shenstone, 

3.  A  house  where  students  were  boarded  and 
taught.  Johnson. 

4.  Formerly  the  town-house  in  which  a  no- 
bleman or  other  distinguished  person  resided 
when  he  attended  court.  Johnson. 

Inns  of  court,  colleges  of  common  law  in  England, 
in  which  students  have  lodgings  :  —  the  four  law  so- 
cieties of  the  Middle  Temple,  Inner  Temple  (formerly 
belonging  to  the  Knights  Templars),  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  Gray's  Inn  (anciently  belonging  to  the  earls  ol 
Lincoln  and  Gray),  which  possess  the  exclusive  priv* 
ilege  of  conferring  the  degree  of  barrister  of  law. 

Johnson.     Wliisl.avo, 

Syn.  — See  Tavern. 

INN,  V.  n.   To  take  up  temporary  lodging.  Donne. 

Where  do  you  intend  to  inn  to-night?  Addison, 

INN,  V.  a.     1.  To  house  ;  to  lodge.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  put  under  cover  or  into  a  barn. 

He  . .  .  gives  me  leave  to  inn  the  crop.  Shak, 

II  IN-NATE'  [in-nat',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 


C.  Wr.  ;  in'nat,  F.  Wb.],  a.     [L.  innatiis;  in, 
■  .       ■      .       "  "        ;  Ft.       ~ 

Fr.  inne.] 


in,  or  into,  and  natus,  born  ; 


§  Sp.  innato ; 


1.  Inborn ;  ingenerate  ;  inbred  ;  natural ;  not 
superadded  ;  not  adscititious  ;  inherent. 

Locke  attacked  and  refuted  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas. 
—  He  took  a  distinction  between  an  "  innate  law "  and  a 
"  law  ot  nature."  Fleming, 

2,  (Bof,)  Noting  anthers  attached  by  their 
base  to  the  very  apex  of  the  filament ;  turning 
neither  inwards  nor  outwards.  Gi-ay. 

Innate  ideas,  such  as  are  inborn  and  belong  to  the 
mind  from  its  birth,  as  the  idea  of  God,  or  of  immor- 
tality. Fleming. 
Syn.  —  See  Inherent. 
II  t  IN-NAt'5D,  a.    Same  as  Innate.        Howell. 
II  IN-NATE'LY,  ad.    Naturally  ;  inherently. 
II  IN-NAtE'NJSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  innate. 

In-NAV'I-GA-BLE,  a.  [h.  innavigabilis  ;  in,  priv., 
and  navigabilis,  navigable  ;  navis,  a  vessel ;  Sp. 
innavegable ;  Fr.  innavigable.]  That  cannot  be 
navigated.     "  The  innavigable  lake."     Dryden. 

IN'N^R,  o.    Interior  ;  internal ;  not  outward. 

Thus,  seized  with  fear,  the  monarch  prayed. 

Then  to  his  inner  court  the  guests  conveyed.       Pope. 

Syn.  — See  Internal. 

flN'NfR-LY,  a(i.    More  within.  Barret. 

iN'NgR-MOST,  a.  Inmost;  deepest  within  ;  most 
interior.     "  "The  innet-most  rings."         Newton. 

IN'N^R-POST,  w.  (Ship-building,)  A  post  placed 
at  the  fore  side  of  the  main-post.  Weak. 

IN-N^R-VA'TION,  n,  (Med,)  The  act  of  innerv- 
ing ;  the  nervous  influence  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  life  and  the  functions  of  the 
various  organs.  Dunglison. 

IN-NERVE',  f .  a.  To  give  nerve  to ;  to  invigorate ; 
to  strengthen.  Wright. 

INN'HOLD-5R,  n.  One  who  keeps  an  inn;  an 
innkeeper  ;  a  tavern-keeper.  Udal, 

INN'ING,  n.  1.  An  ingathering  of  corn  or  grain ; 
harvest.  Tusser. 

2.  In  the  game  of  cricket,  one's  turn  in  using 
the  bat :  —  a  spell  at  work.  Simmotids. 

3.  pi.  Lands  recovered  from  the  sea  by  drain- 
ing and  banking.  Cowell. 

JN-NlX'ION,  n.  [L.  i7inixus,]  Incumbency;  a 
resting  upon.  Derhatn. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  \,  O,  U,  y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL;   HEIR,  HER; 


INNKEEPER 

INN'KEEP-^R,  n.  One  who  keeps  an  inn  ;  a 
tuvcrn-keeper  ;  an  innholder.  Uiial. 

iN'NQ-CfiNCE,  n.  [L.  itniocentia  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
noceo,  to  harm  ;  It.  ituwcenza  ;  Sp.  inocencia  ; 
Fr.  innocence.l 

1.  Hurmlcsiincss  ;  innoxiousness.        Burnet. 

3.  Freedom  from  guilt  or  wrong ;  the  state  of 
one  who  is  not  culpable  ;  untainted  integrity  ; 
guiltlessness ;  purity. 

Tu  fear  no  eyv  and  ■usjicct  no  tongue  ii  the  great  prerog- 
ative of  innocrHce.  Johuton. 

3.  A  State  of  ignorance  ;  simplicity.      Sfiak. 

lN'NQ-Cf:N-CY,  n.    Same  as  Innocence.    Shak. 

lN'.V9-(."ftNT,   a.  [L.  innocens;    in,  priv.,   and 

noceo,  to  harm  ;  It.  innoceiUe  ;  Sp.  inocetUe ;  Fr. 
innocent.] 

1.  Harmless ;  inoffensive ;  not  productive  of 
injury  or  harm;  innocuous. 

The  »pcar 
Sung  innocent,  and  ipent  its  force  in  air.  Poj>e. 

2.  Free  from  guilt ;  not  g'lilty  ;  guiltless ; 
blameless.     "  The  man  is  innocent."  Shak. 
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8o  prayed  tliey  innocent,  and  to  their  thoughts 
Firm  peace  recovered  soon  and  wonted  calm. 


3.  f  Unsuspicious  ;  ignorant. 

4.  Imbecile :  silly  ;  foolish,  [r.] 


Milton. 
Chaucer. 
Richardson. 


iN'NQ-CftNT,  n.    1.  One  who  is  innocent,  or  free 
from  guilt  or  harm. 

The  innocentu  were  they  who  suffered  death  under  the 
cruel  decree  of  Ilerod.  Hook. 

2.  An  ignorant  person  ;  a  natural ;  an  idiot. 
hnocent*  are  excluded  by  natural  defects.  Hooker. 

IN'NQ-CENT-LY,  ad.     In  an  innocent  manner; 
without  guilt ;  with  innocence.  Addison. 

IN-NQ-CU'I-TV,  n.  The  state  of  being  innocuous ; 
iunocuousness  ;  harmlcssness.  Ec.  Rev. 


,  priv.,  and  nocuua,  harinl' 

fo.J     Harmless;  not  hurtful;  doing  no  harm  ; 


L.  innocuus 
<Sf  Sp.  inno- 


iN-NOC'y-OOS   (In-nBk'ku-Qs),  a.     [] 
ful;  It 

Qg  no  1 
innoxious ;  innocent.  Grew. 

In-N5c'U-OUS-LY,  ad.    Without  harm  or  injury. 

iN-NOC'V-OUS-NfiSS,  n.     Harmlcssness.  Digby. 

IN-N6m'(-NA-BLE,  o.  [L.  innominabilis.']  Not 
to  be  named,     [r.]  Chaucer. 

tlN-N6.M'|-NATE,  a.  {Ij.  innominatus.']  With- 
out a  name  ;  anonymous ;  unnamed.  T.  Herbert. 

IN'NO-VATE,  v.  a.  [L.  innovo,  innovatus ;  in 
and  twvus,  new ;  It.  innovare  ;  Sp.  innovar ;  Fr. 
innoier.]     \i.   innovated;  pp.  innovating, 

INNOVATED.] 

1.  To  change  or  alter  by  introducing  or 
bringing  in  something  new. 

God's  service  is  neglected,  innovated,  or  altered.      Stolon. 

2.  To  bring  in  as  a  novelty. 

Every  moment  alters  what  is  done. 
And  innovates  Bonie  act  till  then  unknown.      Dryden. 

In'NQ-VATE,  V.  n.  To  introduce  novelties.  Bacon. 

In-NQ-VA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  innovatio;  It.  innova-, 
stone ;  Sp.  innovacion ;  Fr.  innovation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  innovating;  chiinge  made  by 
introduction  of  novelty;  an  introduction  of 
something  new. 

Want  of  experience  maketh  apt  unto  tnnot<a(ibns.      Booker. 

2.  pi.  (Bot.)  Shoots  which  have  not  complet- 
ed their  growth  ;  yearly  growths ;  —  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  shoots  of  mosses.  Lindley. 

!n-N9-vA'TI9N-Ist,  n.  One  who  favors  inno- 
vations. Brit.  Crit. 

IN'NQ-V.\-TIVE,  a.  Causing  innovations.  Ch.  Ob. 

iN'NO-vA-TOR,  n.    One  who  innovates.  Burnet. 

lN-.\6X'IOV8  (In-n8k'8hu8),  a.  [L.  innoxius;  in, 
priv.,  and  noxius,  huftful.] 

•  ^i-^"?'  "<"''o"s ;  harmless;  not  injurious; 
moffonsive  ;  unoffending  ;  innocuous.  "  Of  m- 
noxtotis  qualities."  Brotcne. 

The  well-aimed  we«pon  on  the  buckler  rings, 

But,  blunted  by  the  brass,  I'nnojions  fUUs.  Pope. 

2.  Free  from  crime  ;  innocent. 

Stranger  to  civil  and  religious  rage, 

1  he  good  man  walked  innoxiotu  through  his  age.  Pope. 

IN-N(3X'I0VS-LY  (In-n8k'8hu8-l?),a<i.  Harmlessly. 

tN-N0X'IOI.J8-NESS  (Tn-nSk'shus-nSs),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  innoxious  ;  harmlcssness.  Aah. 


[L.  innubilia.]     Cloudless ; 
Blount. 


tiN-NU'Bj-LOOs,  o. 
clear ;  fair. 

In-NI,'-6n'I)6,  n. ;  pi.  Tn-nv-£n'u5e$.  [L.  innu- 
endo ;  inntio,  to  nod.] 

1.  An  indirect  allusion  ;  an  oblique  hint ;  in- 
timation ;  insinuation. 

As  by  the  way  of  innurnilo 

l.ucua  is  made  a  non  luccndo.  Churehitt. 

2.  (Law.)  An  emphatic  word  in  the  old  dec- 
larations in  actions  of  slander  and  libel,  literal- 
ly translated  "  meaning  "  in  the  modern  forms, 
and  retained  as  the  name  of  the  whole  clause  in 
which  the  application  of  the  slanderous  or  libel- 
lous matter  to  the  plaintiff  is  explained  or 
pointed  out.  '  Burrill. 

tiN'NV-ENT,  a.  [L.  innuo,  innuena,  to  nod.] 
Intimating;  significant.  Burton. 

lN-NU-M?R-A-BlL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  innumerabilitaa  ; 
It.  inmimerabilith;  ii\y.  innumerubilidad.]  State 
or  the  quality  of  being  innumerable,    t'otherby. 

lN-NU'M?R-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  innumerabiUa ;  in, 
priv.,  and  numero,  to  number  ;  It.  innumeraltile ; 
Sp.  innumerable ;  Fr.  innombrable.]  That  can- 
not be  numbered  or  counted  ;  countless ;  num- 
berless. "  Innumerable  company."  Sir  T.  More. 

iN-NO'lUpR-A-BLE-NfeSS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing innumerable ;  innumerability.       S/lerwood. 

iN-NU'MgR-A-BLY,  ad.    Without  number. 

tlN-NU'MgR-OUS,  a,  [L.  innumerus;  in,  priv., 
and  niimerus,  numberr)     Innumerable. 

In  this  close  dungeon  of  innumerom  boughs.        Milton. 

L\-Ny-TRl"TION,  n.  [in  and  nutrition.]  Want 
of  nutrition ;  failure  of  nourishment.         Craiy. 

lN-NU-TRl"TIOliS  (tn-nu-trtsh'vs),  a.  [in,  priv., 
and  nutritious.]  Not  nutritious;  not  nourish- 
ing; innutritive.  C.  Lamb. 

lN-NU'TR|-TlVE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  nuirifive.] 
Not  nutritive  ;  innutritions.  Good. 

tiN-O-BE'DI-fiNCE,  n.  \L.  inobaudientia;  It. 
inobbediema  ;  Sp.  inobeaiencia.]  Disobedience. 
"  Inobedience  to  this  call  of  Christ."  Bp.  Bedell. 

flN-Q-BE'Dl-eNT,  o.  [Old  Fr.  tVw6crftw<.]  Not 
obedient ;  disobedient.  Chaucer. 

lN-9B-§iiRV'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  inohaervabilis ;  It. 
inoaservabile ;  Sp.  .S,  Fr.  tnobaervable.]  Not  ob- 
servable ;  unobservable.  Bullokar. 

IN-OB-^ERV'ANCE,  n.  [L.  inobservantia ;  It. 
inosseriaza  ;  Sp.  inobse^rancia.]  Want  of  ob- 
servance ;  negligence  ;  heedlessness.       Bacon. 

IN-QB-^ERV'ANT,  a.  [L.  itwbservans.]  Not  ob- 
servant ;  heedless  ;  unobservant.  Hurd. 

[Fr.]    Want  of  obser- 
Shuckjord. 

IN-QB-TRO'SJVE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  obtrusive.] 
Not  obtrusive ;  unobtrusive.  ^        Coleridge. 

IN-QB-TrC'SIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  inobtrusive 
manner;  unobtrusively.  Wright. 

IN-OB-TR0'S{VE-N£sS,  n.  Quality  of  beinj?  in- 
obtrusive  ;  unobtrusiveness.  Wright. 

IN-6C-CV-P  A'TION,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  occupation.] 
Want  of  employment.  Sydney  Smith. 

|N-6c'y-LA-BLE,  a.  [See  Inocilate.]  That 
may  be  inoculated,  or  that  may  communicate 
disease  by  inoculation.  Wright. 

lN-6c'y-LAR,  a.  Noting  the  antennae  when  they 
are  inserted  in  the  canthus  of  the  eyes.  Maunder. 

IN-6C'IT-LATE  (in-6k'ku-lat),  r.  a.  [L.  inoculo, 
inoculatus  ;  in,  in,  and  nctdus,  an  eve  ;  It.  iiwc- 
chinre ;  Sp.  innctilnr  ;  Fr.  inorulcr.] 

1.  To  insert  so  that  the  eye  of  a  bud  shall  be 
fixed  in  another  stock  ;  to  bud. 

To  plant,  to  bud,  to  graft,  to  inocvlate.  Drytli-n. 

2.  To  communicate  disease,  as  the  small-pox, 
by  inserting  virus  into  the  flesh  ;  to  vaccinate. 

If  I  had  twenty  children  of  my  own, 

I  would  iiiocmate  tliem  every  one.  Bvrom. 

IN-ftC'U-LATE,  V.  n.  To  practise  inoculation. 
"  InocuMe,  therefore,  at  the  commencement  of 
this  month."  Evelyn. 

IN-6C-U-LA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  inoculatio  ;  It.  inocu- 
lazione ;  Sp.  inoculacian ;  Fr.  inoculation.] 


lN-6B-§eR-VA'TI9N,  n 
vation. 


INORGANICAL 

1.  The  act  of  inoculating ;  a  method  of  graft 
ing  in  the  bud. 

2.  Any  operation  by  which  small-nox,  cow- 
pox,  &.C.,  may  be  urtihcially  communicated,  by 
introducing  the  virun  of  the  particular  disease 
into  the  economy  by  means  of  a  puncture  or 
scratch  made  in  the  skin.  Dungliaon. 

tff  When  the  word  inoculation  is  used  alune  it 
luually  iiieaiiH  tliat  for  the  ■mall -pox.     DungUsan. 

lN-OC"V-LA-T(pR,  n.     [L.]     One  who  inoculates, 

t  |.\-6'D|-ATE,  V.  a.    To  make  hatefiJ.       South. 

tlN-6'DQR-ATE,  a.     Inodorous.  Bacon. 

IiV-O'npR-oC'S,  o.  [in,  priv.,  and  odorous.]  Hav- 
ing no  odor,  scent,  or  smell.  "  Transparent,  col- 
orless, insipid,  inodorous  water."     Bp.  llorsley. 

IN-6'DQR-OV8-N£ss,  n.  Absence  of  odor.  Roget. 

iN-QF-FfiN'SIVE,  o.  [It.  inoffen*iro  \  Tt.inoffen- 

1.  Not  offensive  ;  unoffending ;  harmless ; 
hurtless  ;  innocent ;  innoxious. 

ITseftil  and  inoffenmtt  animals  have  a  claim  to  nur  tender- 
ness, and  it  Is  honorable  to  our  nature  to  befriend  them. 

Bealtie. 

2.  Unobstructed ;  uninterrupted. 

Bo  have  I  seen  a  river  gently  glide 

In  a  smooth  course  and  innffeutice  tide.       Additott. 

IN-QF-F£n'S|VE-LY,  ad.  In  an  inoffensive  man- 
ner; not  offensively.  Pope. 

IN-QF-f£n'S(VE-n6s8,  n.  The  quality  of  beine 
inoffensive ;  harmlcssness.  Bp.  llaU. 

lN-QF-Fl"CIAL  (In-of-n8h'»l),  a.  [in,  priv.,  and 
official.]    Not  official ;  unofficial.  Smart. 

lN-9F-Fl"CIAL-LY,  ad.  Without  the  usual 
forms  ;  not  in  an  official  character.  Craig. 

lN-OF-Fl"CIOVS  (-ftsh'us),  a.  [L.  ino^ciosus; 
It.  itiofficioso;  Sp.  inojicioso;  Yt.  inojfwieux.] 

1.  Not  observant  of  duty ;  undutilul. 

Vp,  thou  tame  river,  wakel 
Thou  drown'st  thyself  in  inojiciotu  sleep.       B.  Jonion. 

2.  (Ciril  Law.)  Applied  to  a  testament,  or 
will,  not  made  according  to  the  rules  of  piety, 
or  in  which  the  testator  nas  unlawfully  omitted 
or  disinherited  one  of  his  heirs.  '  Bouvier. 

IN'Q-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  Ivtu,,  to  cleanse,  and  x/Oof,  a 
stone.]  (M»M.)  A  variety  of  calcite  or  carbonate 
of  lime.  Dana. 

tlN-0P-pR-A'TI9N,  n.  [in  Kni.  operation.]  In- 
ternal agency ;  influence.  Bp.  Hall. 

lN-6P'|fR-A-TlVE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  opercUire.] 
Not  operative  ;  not  working  ;  inactive.     South. 

iN-Q-PER'cy-LAR,  a.  {Conch.)  Noting  univalve 
shells  which  have  no  operculum  or  lid.        Otoen. 

t  IN-0p'|-N.\TE,  a.  [L.  tViopino/iM.]  Not  ex- 
pected ;  not  thought  of.  Bailey. 

IN-OP-POR-TUNE',  a.  [L.  inopportuntts  ;  in,  priv., 
and  opjKtrtunus,  opportune ;  It.  inopportuno ;  Sp. 
inoportuno  ;  Fr.  tnopportun.]  Not  opportune ; 
unseasonable  ;  inconvenient ;  unfit.  Bp.  Taylor. 

IN-OP-PQR-TUNE'LY,  ad.  In  an  inopportune 
manner ;  not  opportunely ;  unseasonably. £>onn«, 

IN-6P-P0R-TU'NI-TY,  n.  Want  of  opportunity ; 
unseosonableness.  '  [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

iN-QP-PRfiS'SlVE,  a.    Not  oppressive.      Wright. 

IN-6P'U-L£NT,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  opulent.]  Not 
opulent ;  not  wealthy.  Sir  A.  Shirley. 

In-6r'D1-NA-CY,  n.  Irregularity;  disorder;  in- 
ordination.      '  Bp.  Taylor, 

IN-OR'DI-NATE,  a.  [L.  inordinatus  ;  in,  priv., 
and  ordinatus ;  It.  inordinato ;  Sp.  inordenado.] 
Immoderate;  irregular;  disorderly;  excessive; 
extravagant.     "  Lwrdinate  vanity."  Burke. 

IN-(5r'D|-NATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  inordinate  man- 
ner ;  immoderately ;  irregularly.       Bp.  Taylor. 

In-6r'D1-NATE-N£8S,  n.  The  sUte  of  being  in- 
ordinate  ;  excess.  Bp.  tlaU. 

In-oR-D|-N.\'TIC).\,  «.  Deviation  from  right; 
irregularity  ;  inordinacy.  Bp.  Taylor. 

IN-QR-GAN'IC,         }  a.  [It.  A  Sp.  inorganico ;  Fr. 

TN-QR-gAN'|-CAL,  J  tnoryoni^M*'.]  Not  produced 
by  vital  action ;  destitute  of  organs-;  void  of  or- 
gans. Roget, 
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INORGANICALLY 

Inorgamr.  chemistry,  that  department  of  chemistry 
which  treats  of  unorganized  matter.  Turner. 

(N-OR-GAN'I-CAL-LY,   ad.      Without   organiza- 
tion. ■         ■  Wright, 
f  In-OR-GAN'I-TY,  n.     State  of  being  inorganic. 

Jilotmt. 

iN-OR-GAN-l-ZA'TION,  n.      The  state  of  being 

unorganized ;  want  of  organization.  Roget. 

IN-OR'GAN-IZED,  a.     [m,  priv.,  and  or^ranizerf.] 

Not  organized  ;  unorganized.  Smart. 

tlN-OR-THOG'RA-PHy,   n.      False   or   incorrect 

orthography.     *         '  Felthatn. 

IN-5S'CU-LATE,  r.  ro.  [L.  in,  in,  a.nAosculor,  oscu- 

latus,  to  kiss  ;   It.  inosculare ;  Fr.  inosculer.]  \i. 

INOSCILATED  ;  pp.  INOSCULATING,  INOSCULAT- 
ED.] To  unite,  as  lips  in  kissing  :  —to  unite  by 
apposition  or  contact ;  to  communicate  by  anas- 
tomosis ;  to  anastomose.  Dei'ham. 

IN-6S'CU-LATE,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  unite  or  grow 
together  ;  to  insert.  "  Into  which  [arteries]  are 
inosculated  other  vessels."  Bp.  Berkeley. 

IN-6s-Cy-LA'TIQN,  n.  \\j.  inosculatio  ;  in,  in,  and 
osculum,  a  mouth,  a  kiss ;  It.  inosculazione;  Fr. 
inosculation.']  The  act  of  inosculating ;  conjunc- 
tion ;  the  union  of  vessels  by  conjunction  of 
their  extremities ;  anastomosis.  Ray. 

In-O-sTn'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  said  by 
Liebig  to  exist  in  the  juices  of  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals. Brande. 

I jf  PET' TO.  \lt.,  in  the  breast.l  In  reserve  or 
secrecy.  Macdonnel. 

IJV  POS'SE.  [L.]  A  Latin  phrase,  signifying 
in  possibility,  or,  that  may  exist ;  —  distinguished 
from  in  esse.  —  See  In  Esse.  Fleming. 

m  PRb'PRI-.a  PER-sb'Jf4.  [L.]  In  person, 
or  in  one's  own  person. 

tN'QUEST,  n.  [L.  inquisitio ;  inquiro,  inquisitus, 
to  inquire  ;  in,  into,  and  qiKero,  to  seek ;  It.  in- 
chiesta ;  Fr.  miquete.] 

1.  Inquiry  ;  examination  ;  search. 

This  U  the  laborious  and  vexatious  inquest  that  the  soul 
must  make  after  science.  South. 

2.  {Law.)  A  judicial  inquiry,  or  an  inquisi- 
tion of  jurors  in  causes  civil  or  criminal ;  —most 
commonly  applied,  in  this  sense,  to  the  inquiry 
made  by  a  coroner's  jury  :  — a  jury  :  —  the  find- 
ing of  a  jury  in  a  civil  case,  where  the  opposite 
party  does  not  appear  at  the  trial.  Burrill. 

t  iN-aUI'pT,  V.  a.  [Fr.  inquitter.']  To  disquiet ; 
to  trouble  ;  to  disturb.  Bp.  Fisher. 

flN-aUI-p-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  i7tquietatio^  Dis- 
turbance ;  inquietude.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

iN-aUI'g-TUDE,  n.  [h.  inquietudo  ;  It.  inquie- 
tudine ;  Sp.  inquietud ;  Fr.  inquietude.']  Dis- 
turbed state  ;  disturbance  ;  want  of  quiet ;  dis- 
quietude ;  restlessness.  Wotton. 

t  iN'aUI-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  inquino,  inquinatus.] 
To  pollute ;  to  befoul.  Browne. 

ttN-QUI-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  inquinatio.]  Corrup- 
tion ;  pollution.  Bacon. 

JN-CIUIR'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  inquired  into. 

There  be  many  more  things  inquirable  by  you.       Bacon. 

IN-auiRE'  (jn-kwlr'),  v.  n.  [L.  inquiro;  in,  and 
qtieero,  to  seek  ;  It.  inquerire  ;  Sp.  i7iquirir ;  Fr. 
enqti^rir.]  [i.  inquired  ;  pp.  inquihing,  in- 
quired.] 

1.  To  seek  for  information ;  to  institute  an 
inquiry  ;  to  ask  questions ;  to  make  search  ;  to 
enquire  :  — with  of  before  the  person  asked. 

Hero<l,  when  he  had  privily  called  the  wise  men,  inquireri 
of  them  diligently  what  time  the  star  appeared.       IfcUt.  ii.  7. 

2.  To  seek  for  by  investigation,  as  for  trtith 
or  a  fact;  —  used  with  about,  after,  for,  or  itito. 

It  may  deserve  our  best  skill  to  inquire  into  those  rules  by 

vhich  we  may  guide  our  judgment.  South. 

Inquire  for  one  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Acts  ix.  11. 

Be  prevailed  on  to  iruiuire  after  the  right  way.  •        Locke. 

To  those  who  inquired  afmtit  me  my  lover  would  answer, 
that  I  was  an  old  dependant  upon  his  family.  Swift. 

jj^  This  word  and  its  derivatives  are  very  often 
written  with  en  in  tlie  first  syllable,  from  the  French 
enquirir,  instead  of  in,  from  tlie  Latin  inquiro.  "  En- 
qiiire  is  perhap.^  as  common  as  inquire ;  but  inquest 
decidedly  prevails."  Richardson.  —  Johnson, Walker, 
rimart,  &c.,  give  the  preference  to  inquire.  —  See  EN- 
QUIRE. 
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Syn. Inquire  in  order  to  obtain  information  ;  ask 

for  a  favor,  for  information,  or  for  whatever  is  wanted  ; 
question  to  obtain  an  answer  ;  question  a  puj)ll  ;  inter- 
rugate  a  |)erson  accused  ;  ask  advice  j  ask  a  question. 
— "See  Ask. 
JN-auIRE',  V.  a.  1.  To  ask  about;  to  seek  out; 
to  enquire.  "  He  inquired  the  way."  Johnson. 
2.  t  To  call ;  to  name.  Spenser. 

JJV-QUJ-REJV'DO,  n.  [L.]  (^Eng.  Law.)  An  au- 
thority given  to  some  person  or  persons  to  in- 
quire into  something  for  the  king's  advantage. 

VVhishaw. 

t  JN-dUlR'gNT,  a.  [L.  inquiro,  inquirens,  to  in- 
quire.]    Making  inquiry.  Shenstone. 

JN-CIUIR'?R,  n.    One  who  inquires ;  a  searcher. 

JN-aUIR'lNG,  p.  a.  Makiiig  inquiry  ;  searching; 
as,  "  An  inquiring  mind.' 

IN-auiR'lNG-LV,  ad.    By  way  of  inquiry. 

JN-atJI'RY,  n.  1.  The  act  of  inquiring;  search 
by  question ;  interrogation  ;  enquiry. 

They  made  inquiry  for  Judas'  friends.         I  Mace.  ix.  26. 

2.  Examination  ;  investigation  ;  research. 
1  have  been  engaged  in  physical  inquiries,  Locke. 

Writ  of  inquiry,  {Law.)  a  judicial  writ  issued  in 
certain  actions  at  law,  where  a  defendant  lias  suffered 
judgment  to  pass  against  him  by  default,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  and  assessing  tlie  plaintifTa  dam- 
ages, in  cases  where  they  are  not  ascertained  nor  as- 
certainable by  mere  calculation.  Burrill. 

j8Eg"  "  When  Sir  Fletclier  Norton  was  speaker,  the 
lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  Montgomery,  moving  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry  to  be  appointed,  gave  the  strong 
accent,  after  the  Scottish  manner,  to  the  first  syllables 
of  the  words  com'mittee  and  in'quiry."    Mitford. 

Syn.— See  Examination,  Query. 

f  IN-QUT^'l-BLE,  a.  [L.  int^uiro,  inquisitus,  to 
seek.]     Capable  of  judicial  inquiry.  Hale. 

IN-Q,UI-SI"TI0N  (^n-kwe-zJsh'iin),  n.  [L.  inqui- 
sitio ;  inquiro,  to  inc^uire ;  in,  into,  and  quaro, 
to  seek ;  It.  inquisizione  ;  Sp.  inquisicion  ;  Fr. 
inquisition.] 

1.  Inquiry ;  examination  ;  investigation. 

You  are  so  far  to  make  nn  inquisition  ui)on  yourself  as  .  .  . 
you  may  better  discover  what  the  corruption  of  your  nature 
sways  you  to.  Bp.  Taj/lor. 

2.  (Law.)  The  finding  of  a  jury,  especially 
under  a  vsrit  of  inquiry.  Burrill. 

3.  (Eccl.)  A  court  or  tribunal,  instituted  in 
some  Roman  Catholic  countries,  to  inquire  into 
offences  against  the  established  religion,  espe- 
cially heresy. 

lN-aiH-i?I"TION-AL  (In-kwe-zlsh'un-^l),  a. 

1.  Busy  in  making  inquirer.  Milton. 

2.  Relating  to  the  Inquisition.  Sterne. 

tN-QUl-§I"TION-AL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
the  Inquisition.  '  Ec.  Rev. 

IN-aUI-§i"TION-A-RY,  a.  Inquisitory  ;  inquisi- 
tional. •       •       •  ^  Erving. 

lN-aui§'|-TiVE,  a.  'EvLsy  in  making  inquiry; 
curious  ;  prying ;  scrutinizing  ;  busy  in  search 
of  information  ;  —  followed  by  about,  after,  and 
sometimes  by  into,  of,  or  to. 

The  whole  neighborhood  grew  inquisitive  after  my  name 
and  character.  Addison. 

A  wise  man  is  not  inquisitive  about  things  impertinent. 

Broome. 

t  lN-aUi§'I-TlVE,  n.     A  busy  inquirer.    Temple. 

jN-aUI§'I-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  inquisitive,  scru- 
tinizing, or  prying  manner.  Lyttleton. 

IN-aul^'l-TJVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 

inquisitive ;  curiosity.  Locke. 

|N-aui§'l-TOR,  n.  [L.]  1.  One  who  examines 
judicially. 

Minos,  the  strict  inquisitor,  appears.  Dryden. 

2.  An  inquisitive  or  curious  person.  Feltham. 

3.  {Eccl.)  An  officer  of  Inquisition  who 
searches  for  offenders  and  punishes  them  ;  an 
ecclesiastical  judge.  Fulke. 

IN-aUI§-l-TO'Rl-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  Inqui- 
sition or  to  an  inquisitor.  Lyttleton. 

IN-QU1§-1-T6'RI-AL-LY,  ad.  In  an  inquisitorial 
manner.  Clarke. 

t  IN-QUI§-I-T6'RI-0US,  a.  Inquisitorial.  Milton. 

t  lN-aUl§-|-TU'R!-ENT,  a.  Inquisitorial.  Milton. 

JN-RAil',  v.  a.     [in  and  rail."]  [i.  inrailed  ;  pp. 
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INRAILIXG,  INRAILED.]    To  rail  in ;  to  enclose 
within  rails.     "  An  inrailed  column."  ^ay. 

JN-RE^'IS-T^R,  v.  a.  [in  and  register.']  To  reg- 
ister ;  to  record  in  a  register.  Craig. 

IN'ROAD,  n.  [iti  and  road.]  A  sudden  and  de- 
sultory invasion  ;  an  irruption  ;  an  encroach- 
ment. 

Tlie  loss  of  Shrewsbury  exposed  all  Nsrth  Wales  to  the 
daily  inroads  of  the  enemy.  Clarendon. 

Syn.  — See  Invasion. 

JN-ROLI/,  V.  a.  To  enroll. —  See  Enroll. MZ<o)i. 

flN-SAFElTY,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  safety.']  Want 
of  safety;  danger.  Naunton. 

JN-sAl-I-VA'TION,  n.  {Med.)  Mixture  of  food 
with  saliva.  Dunglison. 

IN-SA-LU'BRJ-OUS,  a.  \L.  insahibris  ;  tn,  priv., 
and  sa/ubris,  salubrious  ;  It.  <Sf  Fr.  insaluhre.] 
Not  promoting  health ;  not  salubrious  ;  not  sal- 
utary ;  unhealthful ;  unwholesome.  Young. 

IN-SA-LU'BRI-TY,  71.  [It.  insalubiita  ;  Sp.  ima- 
lubridad ;  Fr.  msalubrite.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing insalubrious ;  want  of  salubrity  ;  unwhole- 
someness ;  unhealthfulness.  Gregory. 

IN-SAL'y-TA-RY,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  salutary.] 
Not  salutary  ;  unwholesome.  Smart. 

IN-sAN-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  insan- 
able  or  incurable  ;  incurableness.       Med.  Jour. 

IN-SAn'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  insanabilis  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
sanabilis,  curable ;  It.  insanabile ;  Sp.  inaana- 
ble.]     Incurable  ;  irremediable.  Cockei-am. 

IN-SAN'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Insanability.     Wright. 

1N-SAn'A-BLY,  ad.  In  such  a  state  as  to  be  in- 
curable ;  incurably.  Wright. 

IN-SAne',  a.  [L.  insanus ;  in,  priv.,  and  saiius, 
sane;  It.  &;  Sp.  insano.] 

1.  Disordered  in  mind  ;  mad ;  distracted ;  de- 
lirious ;  deranged ;  crazy  ;  demented  ;  lunatic. 


2.  Pertaining,  or  appropriated,  to  crazy  peo- 
ple; as,  "  An  insane  asylum." 

3.  t  Making  mad  ;  causing  insanity. 

Have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner?  Shak. 

IN-SANE'LY,  ad.  Without  reason;  madly.  Smart. 
IN-SANE'N^SS,  n.  Insanity.  Craig. 

t  IN-SA'NJE,  n.    Insanity. 

It  insinuateth  me  of  insanie.  Shal: 

IN-sAn'I-TY,  n.  [L.  insanitas  ;  insanus,  insane  ; 
in,  priv.,  and  sanus,  sane  ;  It.  (S,  Sp.  insania.] 
The  state  of  being  insane ;  lunacy ;  mania ; 
want  of  sound  mind  ;  madness  ;  delirium. 

All  power  of  fancy  over  reason  is  a  degree  of  uisanily. 

Johnson. 

Syn.  —  Insanity  is  a  term  that  includes  many  va- 
rieties of  unsoundness  of  mind,  —  derangement,  aliam- 
tion,  lunacy,  madness,  mania,  monomania,  delirium,  cra- 
ziness,  distraction,  fremy,  melancholy,  and  demency,  or 
dementia.  These  terms  are  used  to  denote  very  differ- 
ent kinds,  as  well  as  different  degrees,  of  mental  dis- 
order. Melancholy  may  be  slight  or  intense  ;  lunacij 
is  a  periodical  insanity,  formerly  supposed  to  be  influ 
enced  by  the  moon  ;  derangement,  alienation,  and  delir- 
ium are  all  used  to  denote  a  less  confirmed,  or  a  less 
violent,  mental  disease  than  madness  and  mania ;  mon- 
omania is  insanity  on  one  subject  only  ;  fremy  or  dis- 
traction is  a  violent  turn  of  insanity  or  madness  ;  de- 
mentia or  demency  is  the  loss  of  understanding,  or  is  a 
state  of  idiocy. 

t  IN-sA'PO-RY,  a.    Tasteless  ;  unsavory.  Herbert. 

IN-SA-TI-A-bIl'I-TY  (tn-sa-she-si-bH'e-te),  n.  [L. 
insatiabilitas  ;  It.  {nsaziahilith  ;  Sp.  insaciabilt- 
dad ;  Fr.  insatiabilite.]  The  quality  of  being 
insatiable;  insatiableness.    Rambler.  Johnson. 

IN-SA'TJ-A-BLE  (Tin-sa'she-9-bl),  a.  [L.  insati- 
abilis ;  It.  insaziabile ;  Sp.  insaciable ;  Fr.  msati- 
able-l  That  cannot  be  satisfied  or  satiated; 
greedy  beyond  measure  ;  insatiate. 

He  himself, 
Insatiable  of  glory,  had  lost  all.  mUon. 

IN-SA'T{-A-BLE-NESS  (in-sa'she-3-bl-n6s),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  insatiable ;  excessive  ^^^^]' 
ness ;  insatiability.  Bp.  Halt. 

IN-SA'TJ-A-BLY  (tn-sa'she-?-ble),  ad.  In  an  insa- 
tiable manner.  Sotith. 
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INSEPABATELY 


IN-SA'TI-ATE  (Tn-rt'«h?-»t),  a.     Insatiable. 

/luatuM  ■rchcrl  could  not  one  •ufflccf  Younff. 

lN-8A'Tl-ATE-LY  (In-si'sli?-?!-!?),  ftrf.  Insatiably. 

I.\-S.\"r|-ATE-iNftSS,  M.  The  quality  of  being 
insatiate  ;  insatiableness.  Aah. 

IN-8A-TI'P-TY,  n.  [L.  insatit^as  i  It.  insazietit.] 
The  quality  of  bting  insatiate ;  insatiableness  ; 
great  greediness.  Wright. 

tlN-sAT-JS-FAc'TrQiV,  n.  [m,  priv.,  and  aatia- 
fattion.]     Dissatisfaction.  Bacon. 

1.\-SAT'II-RA-BLE,  «.  [L.  inaaturabilia  ;  in, 
priv.,  and  saturabilia,  saturable  ;  It.  inaatura- 
bile ;  Sp.  *  Fr.  insa/urable.]  That  cannot  be  sat- 
urated, filled,  or  glutted.  Tooker. 

t  iN-SCi'p.NCE,  n.  [L.  itiacientia.l  Ignorance; 
unskilfulucss.  Baiky. 

|N-8c6NCE',  t'.  a.    See  Ensconce. 

IN-SCRIB'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  inscribed.  Craig. 

jN-SCRIB'A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
inscribable.  Wright. 

IN-SORIBE',  V.  a.  [L.  inscribo ;  in,  in  or  on,  and 
scribo,  to  write  ;  It.  inscrirere  \  Sp.  iiiscribir ; 
Fr.  i)lscrire.^     [i.  i.nscuibed  ;  pp.  insciubino, 

INSCRIHi;!).] 

1.  To  write  or  engrave ;  —  with  on, 

I  inarrOx  a  vcrsc  oii  this  relenting  stone.  Pope. 

2.  To  imprint ;  to  impress  ;  to  inculcate.  Hale. 

3.  To  mark  with  something  written  or  en- 
graved. 

I  invribed  the  «tone  with  my  name.  Johnton. 

4.  To  assign  or  address  to,  without  a  formal 
dedication  ;  to  dedicate. 

One  ode  which  plcBscd  me  in  the  reading  ...  Is  iiucrihed  to 
tlie  present  Earl  of  Kochestcr.  ViihIkh. 

5.  (Gcom.)  To  draw  or  delineate  in  or  within, 
as  chords  or  angles  within  a  circle  ;  or  as  a 
rectilinear  figure  within  a  curvilinear  one  in 
such  a  manner  that  all  the  lines  of  the  former 
shall  terminate  in  the  periphery  of  the  latter ; 
or  as  a  curvilinear  figure  within  a  rectilinear 
one  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  lines  of  the 
latter  shall  be  tangents  to  the  former.  Da.  &  P. 

A  line,  angle,  or  polygon  . . .  itucribed  in  an  ellipse.  Daviea. 

IN-SCRIBEI)',  p.  a.  (Geom.)  Noting  chords  or 
straight  lines  which  have  their  extremities  in  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  or  in  the  periphery  of 
some  other  curvilinear  figure ;  angles  and  poly- 
gons formed  b^'  chords  ;  polyhedrons  which  have 
their  vertices  m  the  surface  of  a  sphere  or  other 
curved  surface  ;  and  spheres  contained  in  poly- 
hedrons all  whose  faces  are  tangent  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  spheres. 

IN-SCRIB'gR,  n.    One  who  inscribes.      Pownall. 

\N-SCRlP'TI-BLE,  a.  (Geom.)  Noting  plane  fig- 
ures and  solids  capable  of  being  inscribed  m 
certain  other  plane  figures  and  solids.  Da.  St  P. 

JN-SCRIP'TION  (jn-skrip'shiin),  m.  [L.  inscriptio; 
It.  inarrizione ;  Sp.  inscrijicion  ;  Fr.  inscription.] 

1.  The  act  of  inscribing. 

2.  That  which  is  inscribed;  a  title,  name, 
character,  or  address,  either  wTitten  or  engraved. 

Those  long  irucriptioiu)  crowded  on  the  tomb.     Dryden. 

3.  Consignment  of  a  book  to  a  patron  or 
friend,  without  a  formal  dedication.      Johnson. 

4.  (Civil  Law.)  An  engagement  which  a  per- 
son who  makes  a  solemn  accusation  of  a  crime 
against  another  enters  into,  that  he  will  suffer 
the  same  punishment,  if  he  has  accused  the 
other  falsely,  which  would  have  been  inflicted 
upon  him  had  he  been  guilty.  Botivier. 

|.\-SCRTi"T|VE,  a.  Written  as  an  inscription; 
bearing  inscription.  Mathias. 

1.\'-SCR6ll',  ».«.  [in  nnA  scroll.']  [t.  inscrolled  ; 
pp.  iNscuoLLiNo,  INSCKOLLKD.]  To  write  on 
a  scroll ;  to  inscribe.  "  Your  answer  has  not 
been  inacrolled."  Shak. 

IN-SCRO-TA-BIl'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
inscrutable ;  inscrutableness  ;  imsearchableuess. 

!N-SCR0'TA-BLE,  a.  FL.  insrnttnbilis  ;  m,  priv., 
and  scnitor,  to  searen ;  It.  inscrutabile ;  Sp.  S; 
Fr.  inscrutable.]  That  cannot  be  searched  out, 
traced,  or  understood ;  above  or  past  compre- 
hension ;  undiscovcrable  ;  unsearcnable.  "  The 
inscrutable  ways  of  Providence."        Atterbury. 


lN-8CR0'TA-BLE-NfiBS,n.  The  state  of  being  in 
8crutable;*in8cnitability ;  unsearchableness.^^tA. 

IN-8CR0'TA-BLV,  atl.  In  an  inscrutable  man- 
ner ;  80  as  not  to  be  traced  out.  Todd. 

IN-SCULI*',  I?,  rt.  \Ij.  inaculpo.]  To  engrave ;  to 
cut  or  carve  in  or  upon,     [ii.j  Shak. 

tlN-HCOLP'TIQiN  (jn-iikQIp'Hhun),  n.  The  act  of 
ecgraving  upon  ;  inscription.  Toumeur. 

|N-SCClpt'URED,  o.    Engraved.  Glover. 

IN'-SCt'JLPT'VRE,  n.  An  engraving;  sculpture. 
"  On  the  gravestone  this  insirulpture."       Shak. 

JN-SEA.M',  V.  a.  [in  and  seam.]  ft.  I.vheamkd  ; 
pp.  IN8EAMIXO,  IXHEAMED.]  To  impress  or 
mark  by  a  seam  or  cicatrix. 

Deep  o'er  hi*  Icnec  iiwoiued  remained  the  scar.       Pope. 

tlN-SiiARCir,  r.  n.  [in  a.Txdi  aearch.]  To  make 
inquiry ;  to  search.  Mir  T.  Elyot. 

iN-SfiC'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  insecabilis ;  in,  not,  and 
seco,  to  cut.]  That  cannot  be  divided  by  a  cut- 
ting instrument ;  indiyisible.  Blount. 

{JV-SKC'T.f,n.  pi.  {Zo"l.  or  Ent.)  A  class  of 
Articulata;  insects. — See  Insect. 

iN'SfiCT,  n.  [L.  insectiim ;  in,  in,  and  seco,  to 
cut ;  It.  insetto  ;  Sp.  insecto ;  Fr.  iusecte.] 

1.  (Ent.)  One  or  a  class  of  viviparous  or  ovip- 
arous animals,  having  a  body  marked  by  several 
cross-lines  or  incisions,  the  parts  between  these 
lines  being  called  segments  or  rings,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  jointed  pieces  more  or 
less  movable  on  each  other.  T.  W.  Harris. 

$^  "Insects,  in  their  perfect  state,  have  six  legs, 
two  antennie,  two  pairs  of  winfis,  and  two  coni|)flund 
eyes,  each  consistiii);  of  a  great  nunil)er  of  single  eyes 
closely  united  together  and  iiicapahle  of  lM>ing  rolled 
in  their  sockets.  They  have  a  very  small  brain,  and 
instead  of  a  spinal  marrow,  a  kind  of  knotted  cord, 
extending  from  the  hrain  to  the  hinder  extremity. 
Two  lung  air-pipes,  within  their  Ixidies,  together  with 
an  immense  nunil)er  of  smaller  pipes,  supply  the  want 
of  lungs,  and  carry  llie  air  to  every  part.  They  do  not 
breatlio  through  their  mouths,  but  through  little  holes, 
called  spiracles,  generally  nine  in  numlwr,  along  each 
side  of  the  body.  Some,  however,  have  the  breathing- 
holes  placed  in  the  hinder  extremity,  and  a  few  young 
water-insects  breathe  by  moans  of  gills.  Most  inserts, 
in  the  course  of  their  lives,  are  subject  to  very  great 
changes  of  form,  or  metamorphoses,  as  they  are  called, 
80  that  the  same  insect,  at  difTerent  ages,  might  be 
mistaken  for  as  many  dilfurent  animals.  Caterpillars, 
grubs,  and  maggots  undergo  a  complete  transforma- 
tion in  coming  to  maturity  ;  but  there  are  other  in- 
sects, such  as  crickets,  grasshopiHjrs,  bugs,  and  plant- 
lice,  which,  though  difTeriug  a  good  deal  in  the  young 
and  adult  states,  are  not  subject  to  so  great  a  change, 
their  transformations  being  only  partial.  In  winged 
or  adult  insects  two  of  the  transverse  incisions  are 
deeper  than  the  rest,  so  ihat  the  body  seems  to  con- 
sist of  three  principal  (Mirtions,  the  flrst  of  which  is 
the  head,  the  second  or  middle  portion  the  thorax,  and 
the  third  or  hindmost  the  abdomen.  In  some  wing- 
less insects  these  three  portions  are  also  to  be  seen  ; 
but  in  most  yoimg  insects,  or  larva*,  the  body  consists 
of  the  head,  and  a  series  of  twelve  rings  or  segnionts, 
as  may  be  perceived  in  caterpillars,  grubs,  and  mag- 
gots."    T.  W.  Harris. 

2.  Any  thing  small  or  contemptible.  Thomson. 
IN'SECT,  a.  Like  an  insect ;  small ;  mean.  Palcy. 

The  trisect  youth  are  on  the  wing.  Gray. 

ttN-SpC-TA'TION, »!.  Pursuit;  attack.  T.  More. 

flN-Spc-TA'TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  pursues  ;  a 
persecutor;  a  censurer.  Bailey. 

flN'sfiCT-pn,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  an  in- 
sect ;  resembling  an  insect.  Howell. 

IN-S£C'TILE  (jn-sek'tjl),  o.     Having  the  nature 

of  insects.  Bacon. 

t  JN-SfiC'TILE  (in-s«k'tjl),  n.  An  insect.   Wotton. 

jN-SfiC'TIQN,  n.  [L.  in,  into,  and  seco,  sectns,  to 
cut.]     The  act  of  cutting  into.  Maunder. 

JJV-SEC- TlVo-H.^,  H.  pi.  [L.  inscctum,  an  insect, 
and  x-oro,  to  devour.]  {7oiil.)  A  family  of  mam- 
mals that  feed  upon  insects,  as  the  hedgehog, 
shrew,  and  mole.  Cuvier, 

iN-SpC-TlV'O-ROOs,  a.  [It.  insetfiroro  ;  Sp.  i«- 
sertiroro  ;  l^r.  insec/irore.]  Applied  to  animals 
which  feed  upon  insects.  Roget. 

t  lN-spc-T6l/Q-(?pR,  n.  [L.  insectum,  an  insect, 
and  Or.  Xiyoi,  a  discourse.]  One  who  describes 
insects  ;  an  entomologist.  Derham. 


iN-spC-TdL'Q-^y,  ».     [L.  insectum,  an  insect, 
andUr.  A4/o(,a<iiscuur»e.]  Entomology-.  Booth. 
IN-8(;-CL'KE',  a.     [in,  priv.,  and  secure.] 

1.  Not  Hecure  ;  not  sure  or  confident ;  unsure ; 
uncertain. 

-  M";  •  .-.i  '•.••onUn»«lly  inmeurr  nut  ooly  of  (he  gooA  thlni^ 
of  this  life,  but  even  uf  lile  itwir.  TWotew. 

2.  Not  safe  ;  dangerous ;  hazardous. 

Am  I  going  to  build  on  prccarions  and  uutem  (banda- 
tlons/  ji^rd. 

IN-Hg-CURE'LY,  ad.    Without  security  or  safety. 
lN-8(:-cC'RE'NeH8,  n.     Insecurity.  Ash. 

iN-se-CIJ'Rl-TV,  «.     1.  Want  of  security  or  of 

confidence  ;  uncertainty. 

It  may  easily  be  (icrreived  with  what  hueewrilw  of  troth  •• 
ascrilw  eflt-cls  di-jx-ndlng  up«m  the  natuml  prriod  of  tloM 
unto  arbitrary  calculations  and  such  as  vary  at  plcaaurr. 

//ivtpse. 

2.  The  State  of  being  insecure ;  want  of  safe- 
ty; danger;  hazard.  Uammotid. 

tlN-8e-CU'TIQN,  n.  [L.  insecxUio.]  The  act  of 
pursuing;  pursuit.  Chapman. 

iN-SfiM'I-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  insemino,  inseminnttis.] 
To  sow  or  plant  in.     [k.]  Cockeram. 

IN-8£M-|-NA'TIQ.N,  n.  The  act  of  scattering  seed 
on  ground ;  a  sowing.  Chambers. 

lN-8£N'8ATE,a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  insensato,Tr.inse7Uui.] 
Insensible  ;  dull ;  thoughtless  ;  stupid.  "  Obdu- 
rate, insensate  creatures."  Hammond. 

IN-8£n'8ATE-N£8S,  n.     Insensibility.    Bp.  Halt. 

|N-S£N8E',  v.  a.  To  instruct.  [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

iN-spN-SJ-Bll/J-TV,  n.  [It.  insensibilUh  ;  Sp.  in. 
setisibilia'ad ;  Fr.  'insensibilite.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  insensible ;  want  of  sen- 
sibility ;  want  of  capacity  to  perceive  external 
impressions;  want  of  feeling  or  perception. 
"  Inseusibility  of  slow  motions."  Glanrille. 

When  the  vaimr  of  pure  chloroform  ii  respired,  it  soon 
Induces  iiaetMiuily.  Jtrande. 

2.  Want  of  the  moral,  religious,  or  iesthctical 
sentiment ;  want  of  tenderness  or  delicacy  of 
feeling ;  apathy ;  indifference ;  dulness ;  torpor. 

Syn.  — See  Indifference. 

IN-SE.N'S|-BLE,  a.  [L.  insensibilis ;  It.  insensi- 
bile  ;  Sp.  if  Fr.  insensible.] 

1.  Imperceptible  by  the  senses ;  not  easily 

discerned ;  not  discoverable. 

Two  small  and  almost  iiuentible  prieki  were  found  opna 
Cleopatra's  arm.  Bramte^ 

2.  Wanting  the  power  of  feeling  or  perceiv- 
ing ;  destitute  of  corporeal  sensibility ;  as,  "  To 
be  insensible  to  a  blow." 

3.  Void  of  mental  sensibility  ;  wanting  emo- 
tion or  affection  ;  destitute  of  tenderness  or  del- 
icacy of  feeling ;  hard ;  unfeeling. 

Accent  an  obligation  without  being  a  slave  to  the  giver,  or 
vuetunble  to  his  kindness.  H'ottim. 

hutentible  of  truth's  almighty  charms. 
Starts  at  her  first  approach,  and  sounds  to  arms.  Cmcfttr. 

4.  Void  of  meaning ;  meaningless. 

If  it  make  the  indictment  iiuetmble  or  uncertain,  it  shall 
be  quashed.  JhtU. 

Syn.  —  See  Hard. 

IN-SEN'SJ-BLE-NESS,  n.  Insensibility.  Bp.  Hall. 

lN-8£N'8I-BLy,  ad.  In  an  insensible  manner ; 
without  feeling  or  perception  ;  imperceptibly. 

IN-8£N'TI5NT  (In-sSn'shfint),  a.  [inand sentient.] 
Not  sentient ;  senseless ;  inert ;  not  having 
sensation  or  perception.  Reia. 

IN-S£p-A-RA-BIl'|-TV,  n.  [L.  inseparabilitas; 
It.  insejMirabilitit ;  Sp.  inseparabiliaad ;  Fr.  in- 
separabilit)'.]   The  quality  of  being  inseparable. 

IN-SEP'A-R.VBLE,  a.  [L.  insrparabilis  ;  in,  priv., 
and  sepatfibi/is,  separable  ;  stparo,  to  separate  ; 
It.  in.separaliile  ;  »p.  inseparable  ;  Fr.  insrpa- 
rable.]  That  cannot  be  separated  or  disinined ; 
not  separable  ;  indissoluble  ;  not  divisible  ;  not 
to  be  Jisjoined. 

Caro  and  toil  came  Into  the  world  with  sin,  and  rvinaiii 
erer  since  ituriMralilt  fh>m  it.  bomla. 

IN-8£P'A-R.\-BLE-X£8S,  n.    Inseparability. 

IN-8£P'A-R.\-BLY,  ad.  In  an  inseparable  manner. 

IN-S£P'.A-RATE,  a.  Not  separate  ;  united.  Leigh. 

tlN-8ftP'.A-RATE-LY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated; inseparably".  Ai^.  Cranmer. 


m!eN,  SiR;   MOVE,   NtjR,  s6n  ;    bOlL,  BUR,  rOlE.  — ?,  9,  9,  i,  soft;  C,  G,  £,  I,  hard;  §  as  z;   ^  as  gi.  — TUIS,  Uils. 
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IN-SERT',  V,  a.  [L.  insero,  insertus ;  in,  in,  and 
sero,  to  plant ;  It.  inserire ;  Sp.  inserir ;  Fr.  in- 
serer.'\  \i.  inseuted  ;  pp.  insekting,  insert- 
ed.] To  set  or  place  in  or  among ;  to  infix ;  to 
implant. 

It  is  the  editor's  interest  to  imeH  what  the  author's  judg- 
ment had  rejected.  Hwyt. 

IN-SERT'gD,  p.  a.  (Bot.)  Attached  to,  or  grow- 
ing out  of ;  —  applied  especially  to  the  parts  of 
a  flower.  Gray. 

IN-SERT'|NG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  inserts. 
2.  The  thing  inserted  ;  insertion.         Clarke. 

JN-SER'TION,  n.  [L.  insertio  ;  It.  inserzione ;  Sp. 
insercion ;  Fr.  itisertioii.l 

1.  The  act  of  inserting  or  infixing.        Felton. 

2.  The  thing  inserted.  Broome. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  place,  or  mode,  of  attachment 
of  an  organ  to  its  support.  Gray. 

t  IN-SERVE',  V.  a.  [L.  inservio.']  To  be  of  use  to ; 
to  serve  ;  to  benefit.  Bailey. 

+  JN-SER'VI-ENT,  a.  [L.  inservio,  inserviens,  to 
serve.]     Conducive  ;  of  use  to  an  end.  Browne. 

|N-SES'SOR,  n.  [L.,  a  besetter.']  {Omith.)  A 
bird  that  perches.  Craig. 

IN-S^S-SO'RI-AL,  a.  {Omith.)  Relating  to  the 
insessores  or  perching  birds.  P.  Cyc. 

t IN-SET',  v.a.  [in  and  set.]  To  implant;  to 
infix ;  to  set  in.  Chaucer. 

In'SET,  ».    Something  set  in ;  insertion.  Clarke. 

JN-SEV'^IR-A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  severed.   WrigJit. 

JN-SHAd'5D,  a.  {in  and  shaded.]  Marked  with 
different  shades.  W.  Browne. 

JN-SHEATHE',  v.  a.  [i?i  and  sheathe.]  To  hide 
or  cover  in  a  sheath ;  to  sheathe.  Hughes. 

t  JN-SHELL',  V.  a.    To  hide  as  in  a  shell.     Shak. 

|N-SHEL'T?R,  V.  a.  [in  and  shelter.]  To  place 
under  shelter  ;  to  shelter.  Shak. 

tlN-SHlP',  V.  a.  [in  and  ship.]  To  shut  in  a 
ship  ;  to  stow ;  to  embark.  Shak, 

IN-SHORE',  a.  &  ad.    Near  the  shore,        Clarke. 

IN-SHRINE',  V.  a.  [in  and  shrine.]  To  enshrine. 
—  See  Enshrine.  Shak. 

IN-SIC-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  in,  in,  and  siccatio,  a 
drying.]     The  act  of  drying  in.  Wright. 

In'sIde,  n.  [in  and  side.]  The  interior  part ; 
the  part  within  ;  —  opposed  to  the  outside.  "  The 
inside  of  their  nest.  Addison. 

In'SIDE,  a.  Interior ;  being  within  ;  internal. 
"  Kissing  with  inside  lip."  Shak. 

IN-SID'l-ATE, 
lie  in  wait  for, 

IN-SID'I-A-TOR,  n.     [L.] 
a  lurker  ;  a  waylayer. 

lN-SID'{-OU8  [in-sid'e-us,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. ;  jn- 
sld'yus,  S.  E.  F.  K.  ;  jn-sld'e-iis  or  jn-sld'je-us, 
W.],  a.  [L.  insidiosus  ;  insideo,  to  lie  in  wait ; 
It.  (^  Sp.  insidioso;  Fr.  insidieux.]  Watching 
an  opportunity  to  entrap  or  insnare;  lying  in 
Tait ;  sly  ;  crafty  ;  circumventive ;  treacherous. 

Till,  worn  by  age.  and  mouldering  to  decay, 
The  insuliom  waters  wash  its  base  away.  Canning. 

Against  the  head  which  innocence  secures 
Insidious  malice  aims  her  darts  in  vain.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Captious. 

|N-SID'(-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  insidious  or  sly 
manner ;  treacherously.  Bacon. 

lN-SID'!-oyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  insidious.  Barrow, 

In'SIGHT  (in'sit),  n.  [in  and  sight.]  A  sight  or 
view  of  the  interior ;  deep  view ;  knowledge  of 
the  interior  parts ;  introspection;  inspection; 
discernment. 

Fraught  with  an  universal  insight  Into  things.       Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Discernment. 

ViT-siO'JVI-.^,  n.  pi.    [L.]    Badges  or  distinguish- 
ing signs  of  office,  honor,  rank,  or  character  ; 
marks  of  distinction. 
The  insignia  of  the  Burgundian  Golden  Fleece.   Swinburne. 

rN-S|G-NlF'l-CANCE,    )  „.      ^^r.  insignifmnce.] 

IN-SIG-NIf'I-CAN-CY,  >  1.  Want  of  significance 

or  of  meaning.,        *  Glanvill. 


V.  a,    [L.  insidior,  insidiatus.]   To 
r.     [r.J  Ileywood. 

One  who  lies  in  wait ; 
Barrow. 


2.  Want  of  importance ;  unimportance.  "  In- 
significance of  thought."  Garth. 

In-SJG-NIF'I-CANT,  a,  [It.  4f  Sp.  insignificante  ; 
Fr.  insignifiant.] 

1.  Not  significant;  wanting  meaning. 

Till  you  can  weight  and  gravity  explain, 

These  words  arc  msiyuijicant  and  vain.       Blackmore. 

2.  Without  weight  or  importance ;  of  little 
account  or  consequence  ;  immaterial ;  unessen- 
tial ;  trifling  ;  trivial ;  petty  ;  unimportant. 

Witness  its  insignificant  result.  Cowper. 

IN-SIG-NIF'I-OANT-LY,  ad.  In  an  insignificant 
manner  ;  not  significantly.  Cowper. 

In-SJG-NIF'J-CA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  insignijlcativus.] 
Not  significative  ;  having  no  meanmg.  "  Eyes 
,  .  .  utterly  insignificative."  Anon.,  1/51. 

JN-SIGN'M?NT  (-sln-),w.   A  mask;  a  sign.  Elyot. 

IN-SIN-CERE',  a.  [L.  insincerus;  in,  priv.,  and 
sincerus,  sincere.] 

1.  Not  sincere ;  unworthy  of  trust  or  confi- 
dence; deceitful;  hypocritical;  false;  uncan- 
did ;  disingenuous  ;  faithless.  Cotcper. 

2,  Not  sound  or  perfect. 


Ah,  why,  Penelope,  this  causeless  fear, 
To  render  sleep's  soft  blessings  insincere? 


Pope. 


IN-SJN-CERE'LY,  ad.  Not  sincerely ;  unfaith- 
fully ;  without  sincerity.  Locke. 

iN-SlN-CER'j-TY,  n.  Want  of  sincerity,  truth,  or 
fidelity  ;  duplicity ;  dissimulation  ;  deceitful- 
ness  ;  falsity  ;  disingenuousness.  Broome. 

t  JN-SIN'EW  (jn-sln'nu),  V,  a,  [in  and  sinew.]  To 
strengthen ;  to  confirm.  Shak. 

t  IN-SIjV'U-ANT,  a.  [Fr.  — See  Insinuate.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  gain  favor.  Wotton. 

IN-sIn'U-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  insiriuo,  insinuatus  ;  in, 
in,  and  sinus,  the  bosom  ;  It.  insimtare  ;  Sp.  in- 
sinuar ;  Fr.  insinuer.]  [i.  insinuated  ;  pp.  in- 
sinuating, insinuated.] 

1.  To  introduce  as  by  a  winding  or  spiral  mo- 
tion ;  to  introduce  gently. 

The  water  easily  insinuates  itself  into  and  placidly  dis- 
tends the  vessels  of  vegetables.  Woodward. 

2.  To  push  or  introduce  by  indirect  or  artful 
means  ;  to  ingratiate. 

At  the  Isle  of  Rhee,  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  very 
good  grace  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Vlaremlon. 

3.  To  intimate  ;  to  hint ;  to  suggest  indirectly. 

And  all  the  fictions  bards  pursue 

Do  but  insinuate  what's  true.  Swift. 

4.  To  instil,  inculcate,  or  infuse  gently  and 
artfully.     "  To  msjMMa^e  wrong  ideas."    Locke. 

Syn.  —  A  person  insinuates  himself  into  tlie  favor 
of  another  by  the  use  of  art  or  management,  and  in- 
gratiates  himself  by  open  and  honorHble  means.  —  In- 
sinuate or  hint  a  suspicion  against  a  person  ;  intimate 
a  defect  or  a  difficulty  ;  suggest  sometliing  useful. — 
See  Allude. 

IN-SIN'U-ATE,  V.  n.  1.  To  move  in  folds;  to 
wreathe;  to  wind.  "The  serpent  sly  insinuat- 
ing."    [r.]  Milton. 

2.  To  creep  or  to  steal  into  gradually  or  im- 
perceptibly. Harvey. 

3.  To  gain  on  the  affections  by  gentle  artifice. 
"  Base,  insinuating  flattery."  Shak. 

{N-SiN'y-AT-JNG,  p.  a.  Making  insinuations  :  — 
gently  gaining  favor ;  winning: — hinting;  sug- 
gesting ;  intimating. 

JN-SlN'U-AT-ING-LY,nd.  By  insinuation.  TFrtjrA^. 

IN-sIN-U-A'TION,  n.  [h.  insinnatio ;  It.insinu- 
azione  ;  Sp.  insinuacion ;  Fr.  insinuation.] 

1.  The  act  of  insinuating  or  of  creeping  or 
winding  in  :  —  entrance. 

2.  The  act  of  ingratiating  one's  self  into  the 
favor  of  another. 

Serene,  accomplished,  cheerful,  but  not  loud, 
Insinuating  without  insinuation.  Byron. 

3.  The  art  or  the  power  of  pleasing,  or  of 
gaining  favor ;  insinuating  or  pleasing  address. 

He  had  a  natural  insinuation  tmi  address  which  made  him 
acceptable  in  the  best  company.  Clarendon. 

4.  A  hint ;  an  intimation ;  an  indirect  sug- 
gestion ;  an  innuendo. 

I  scorn  your  coarse  insinuation.  Cowper, 

Syn.  —  See  Hint. 

IN-sIn'U-A-TIVE,  a.     1.  Stealing  on  the  aflPec- 

tions.  "  fopular  or  insinnative  carriage."  Bacon. 

2.   That   insinuates ;    making   insinuations ; 

insinuating.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 


IN-SlN'U-A-TQR,  n.  [L.]  He  who,  or  that  which, 
insinuates. 

IN-SIN'U-A-TORY,  a.  That  insinuates  ;  insinu- 
ating ;  insinuative.  West.  Rev. 

IN-SIP'JD,  a.  [L.  insipidus  ;  in,  priv.,  and  sapi- 
dus,  sapid  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  insipido  ;  Fr.  insipidc.] 

1.  Wanting  taste ;  vapid ;  tasteless ;  gustless ; 
savorless. 

a  liquor  far  from  being  inodorous  or  insipid.         Boj/k. 

2.  Wanting  power  of  affecting  the  emotions 
or  passions  ;  spiritless  ;  dull ;  flat ;  heavy. 

Insipid  unitbrmity  of  goodness.  Canning. 

IN-SI-PID'I-TY,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
sipid ;  want  of  taste  ;  tastelessness ;  flatness ; 
insipidness.  Sherwood. 

2.  Want  of  life  or  spirit ;  dulness  ;  stupidity. 
"  Their  insipidity  and  want  of  feeling."    Gray. 

iN-SIP'jD-LY,  ad.   Without  taste  ;  without  spirit. 

IN-SlP'ID-NESS,  n.     Insipidity.         Bp.  Gauden. 

IN-SIP'I-ENCE,  n.  [L.  insipientia;  It.  insipicnza; 
Sp.  insipiencia.]  Folly ;  want  of  understand- 
ing; senselessness,     [ii.]  Blount. 

IN-SIP'l-ENT,  a.  Unwise ;  foolish,  [r.]  Maunder, 

IN-SIST',  V.  n.  [L.  insisto;  in,  upon,  and  sisto, 
to  stand  ;  It.  insistere ;  Sp.  insister ;  Fr.  insis- 
ter.]  jj.  insisted  ;  pp.  insisting,  insisted.] 

1.  To  stand  or  rest  upon. 

The  combs  being  double,  the  cells  on  each  side  the  parti- 
tion are  so  ordered,  that  the  angles  on  one  side  insint  \\\mn. 
the  centres  of  tlie  bottom  of  the  cells  on  the  other  side.   May. 

2.  To  abide  or  rest ;  to  dwell ;  —  with  on. 

Sharply  thou  hast  insisted  on  rebuke.  Milton. 

3.  To  urge  or  press  earnestly  ;  —  often  with  on. 

Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answered  not  Shak. 

IN-SIST'5NCE,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  insists ; 
act  of  urging.  Jodrcll. 

IN-SiST'JgNT,  a.  Resting  upon  any  thing.  "  The 
insistent  wall."  Wotton. 

t  IN-SIST'URE  (jn-slst'yur),  n.  The  act  of  insist- 
ing ;  persistence ;  constancy.  Shak, 

IN-SI"TI-EN-CY  (In-slsh'§-en-s5),  n.  [L.  in,  priv., 
and  sitio,  siiiens,  to  thirst.]  Freedom  from 
thirst.     "  The  tn«V«eMcy  of  a  camel."        Grew. 

lN-SI"TION  (jn-slzli'iin  or  jn-slsh'nn)  [Jn-sisli'un, 
iS.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Stn.  Wr. ;  jn-si/.h'un,  K.],  n. 
[L.  insitio.]  The  insertion  of  one  branch  into 
another  ;  ingraftment.  —  See  Abscission,  and 
Transition.  Ray. 

IJ^r  Si'TU,  [li.,  in  situation.]  (Min.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  minerals  when  found  in  their  original 
position,  bed,  or  strata.  Hamilton. 

|N-SNArE',  v.  a.    [in  and  snare.]    [i,  insnared  ; 

pp.  INSNARING,  INSNARED.] 

1.  To  entrap ;  to  catch  or  take  in  a  snare,  trap, 
gin,  or  net;  to  ensnare. 

Instiare  a  gudgeon,  or  perhaps  a  trout.  Fenton. 

2.  To  entangle ;  to  inveigle  ;  to  allure. 

Let  these 
Insnare  the  wretched  in  the  toils  of  law.         ThomsoH, 

JN-SNAr'PR,  n.  One  who  insnares  ;  an  ensnarer. 

t  JN-SNARL',  15.  a.  To  put  in  a  snarl ;  to  entan- 
gle ;  to  snarl.  Cotgrave. 

IN-SO-BRI'5-TY,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  sobriety.] 
Want  of  sobriety ;  intemperance. Z)ecayo/P«e^y. 

IN-SO-CI-A-BIL'1-TY  (-she-^-bil'e-te),  n.  Want 
of  sociability;  unsociability,     [r.]    Warburton. 

tlN-SO'CJ-A-BLE  (In-so'slie-gi-bl),  o.  [L.  insoci- 
abilis.] 

1.  Not  sociable ;  unsociable.  Shnk, 

2.  That  cannot  be  united  or  joined.  "Be- 
cause lime  and  wood  are  insociable."      Wottoiu 

In'SO-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  insolo,  insotatus ;  in,  in,  and 
sol,  the  sun  ;  It.  tnsolare;  Sp.  mso/ar.l  [i.  inso- 
lated  ;  pp.  INSOLATING,  INSOLATED.J  To  dry 
in  the  sun  ;  to  expose  to  the  action  of  the  sun ; 
to  cause  the  sun  to  fall  upon.  Johnson. 

TN-SO-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  insolatio;  Sp.  insohicion; 
Fr.  insolation.] 

1.  The  act  of  insolating ;  exposure  to  the  sun. 

If  it  have  not  a  sufficient  insolation,  it  lookcth  pale.    Brotme. 

2.  A  stroke  of  the  sun ;  sim-stroke.    Battie. 

3.  The  drying  of  chemical  and  phamiai^euti- 
cal  substances.  Dung'isoru 
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4.  {BotA  A  disease  of  plants  from  exposure 
to  too  brignt  a  light,  whicK  causes  rapid  evap- 
oration, and  kills  the  part  in  which  the  evapora- 
tion takes  place  ;  a  scorching.  Jirande, 

IN'SQ-LENCK,    )  „^  [Jj.  insofetUia  ;  It.  ituolctiza ; 
lN'8Q-LftN-CY,  )  Sp.  insolcncia ;  Fr.  xn8olence.'\ 

1,  t  Unus'ualness.  Soenser. 

2.  Pride  or  haughtiness  mingled  with  con- 
tempt or  abuse  ;  impudence  ;  impertinence ; 
insult.  Thomson. 

Syn.  —  fjuolenet  is  an  ofTonsive  kind  of  impertineitce 
or  rudeness ;  impudence  iiiiplies  a  progs  want  of  a  sense 
of  propriety  and  decency  ;  shiimclrg.ittenn,  a  want  of  a 
sense  ofslianio  ;  iiutult  is  ii  pross  act  of  insolence.  In- 
solence is  the  reverse  of  meekness  ;  i»i;>u(i«nc«,  of  inud- 
,    esty  i  impertinente,  of  reserve.  —  t^ee  IMPERTINENT. 

t  TN'sp-LfiNCE,  V.  a.  To  treat  with  insolence  or 
contempt.  Kitig  Charles. 

fN'SQ-LfeNT,  a.  [Jj.  insolena  ;  t'n,  priv.,  and  so- 
kns,  accustomed ;  It.  4f  Sp.  insolente ;  Fr.  inso- 
lent.] 

1.  t  Not  customary ;  unusual.  Pettie. 

2.  Contemptuous  of  others ;  haughty  ;  rude  ; 
saucy;  abusive  ;  insulting;  offensive;  overbear- 
ing ;  arrogant ;  impertinent ;  reproachful. 

Inmlent  ia  he  that  liespiH-th  in  his  judgment  all  other  folk, 
M  in  regard  of  hia  value,  of  hla  cunning,  of  his  speaking,  and 
of  Ilia  bearing.  Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  See  Impeetinent,  Offensive,  Re- 
proachful. 

In'SQ-l6nT-LY,  ad.  In  an  insolent  manner ; 
rudely  ;  with  insolence.  Drayton. 

lN-80-LtD'l-TY,  n.  [tn,  priv.,  and so/idiVy.]  Want 
of  solidity  ;  weakness.  More. 

lN-s5L-y-B^L'I-TY,  n.  [Jj.  insoliibilitas ;  It.  m- 
solubilita ;  Fr.  insolubihte.']  The  equality  of  being 
insoluble,  or  not  capable  of  being  dissolved ; 
the  property  of  resisting  solution ;  insoluble- 
ness.  Iloblyn. 

In-86l'U-BLE,  a.  [L.  insolubilis ;  It.  insolubile ; 
Sp.  <Sr  Fr.  insoluble.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  dissolved  or  solved ;  not 
capable  of  solution  ;  insolvable.         Arbuthnot. 

2.  That  cannot  be  made  clear  ;  not  to  be  re- 
solved.    "  Doubts  insoluble."     [ii.]  Hooker. 

In-s6l'V-BLE-N£sS,  n.    Insolubility  Doyle. 

IN-SOL'VA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  solved ;  not  solvable ;  inex- 
tricable.    "  Insolvable  difficulties."  Watts. 

2.  That  cannot  be  paid.  Johnson. 

3.  That  cannot  be  loosed  or  untied. 

To  guard  with  bands 
Iraolvable  thcac  gifts.  Pope. 

iN-SOL'VfN-CY,  n.  [Sp.  imo^t-encta.]  {Law.) 
The  state  of  a  person  who  is  insolvent,  or  unable, 
from  any  cause,  to  pay  his  debts.      Blackstone. 

43"  "  Strictly,  insolrency  is  the  state  of  a  person, 
not  engaged  in  trade,  wlio  is  unahio  to  pay  his  debts. 
This  is  tlie  sense  of  the  word  in  English  law,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  bankruptcy  ;  but  tlio  distinction  does 
not  seem  to  be  recognized  in  the  United  States." 
Surrill. 

iKg-  "  Insolvency  is  a  term  of  more  extensive  signi- 
fication than  bankruptcy,  »nA  includes  all  kinds  of  in- 
ability to  pay  a  just  debt."    Boueier. 

Act  of  in.<iulBency,  an  act  to  release  insolvents  ;  an 
insolvent  law. 

Syn.  — See  Bankruptcy. 

In-S6l'V?NT,  a.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  solve,  solvens, 
to  free,  to  pay  ;  Sp.  insolvente.]  Not  solvent ; 
unable  to  pay  all  debts  ;  bankrupt. 

Insolvent  law,  a  law  by  which  a  debtor  is  exempted 
from  liability  to  arrest  or  imprisonment  for  del>ts  pre- 
vmusly  contracted,  on  condition  of  his  delivering  up 
all  liis  pro|ierty  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

Syn.— See  Bankrupt-law. 

lN-Sf)L'V5:\T,  n.  One  who  is  not  solvent;  one 
who  cannot  or  who  docs  not  pay  his  debts  ;  one 
who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  or  whose  debts 
cannot  be  collected  out  of  his  means  by  legal 
process;  a  bankrupt:  —  a  term  restricted,  in 
English  law,  to  one  not  engaged  in  trade  who 
is  unable  to  pay  his  debts.  •  Burrill. 

fN-80.M'N|-0US,  a.   Being  without  sleep.  Blount. 

iN-SQ-MtJCH',  conj.  So  that ;  to  such  a  degree 
that.  Addison. 

49*  "  This  word  is  growing  obsolete."  Johnson. 

\  |N-a66TH',  ad.    Indeed ;  in  truth.  Shak. 


IN-SdUL',  V.  a.  To  cause  to  have  a  soul ;  to  in- 
spirit. Feltham.    J.  Taylor. 

JN-SI'fiCT',  r.  a.  [L.  inspicio,  inspectus;  in,  into, 
and  specie,  to  view.]  [i.  inspkcteu  ;  pp.  is- 
Sl'KCTINO,  inspectkh.J 

1.  To  view  in  order  to  correct  the  errors,  or 
to  learn  the  quality  of;  to  look  into  by  way  of 
examination  ;  to  pry  into.  Warton. 

2.  To  oversee ;  to  survey ;  to  superintend. 

JN-8P£CT',  n.    Nice  or  close  examination,     [k.] 

Not  so  the  man  of  philosophic  eye, 

With  insjKct  sage.  ThomMon. 

IN-SPftc'TIQN,  n.  [L.  inspectio;  It.  ispeziene; 
Sp.  inspcccion  ;  Fr.  insf/ection.] 

1.  The  act  of  inspecting  ;  prying  examination ; 
narrow  and  close  survey. 

Uur  religion  . .  .  offers  itaelf  ...  to  the  intpeetUm  of  the 
severest  and  tlie  must  awakened  reason.  South. 

2.  Oversight ;  superintendence. 

We  should  apply  ourselves  to  . . .  pnwuro  lively  and  vig- 
orous impressions  of  his  [Uud's]  perpetual  presence  with  us 
and  inspectiun  over  us.  Atterbwry. 

lN-SPf:c'TIVE,  a.  That  inspects ;  tending  to  in- 
spect; inspecting.  Wright. 

IN-SPECT'OR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  inspects ;  a  su- 
perintendent. Watts. 

IN-SPfiCT'OR-ATE,  n.  The  office  of  an  inspector; 
inspectorship.  Dr.  Kane. 

IN-SPECT'OR-SHiP,  n.  The  office  of  inspector ; 
inspectorate.  Smart. 

IN-SPERSE',  V.  a.  [L.  insperge,  in»persus ;  in, 
upon,  and  sparge,  to  scatter.]  To  sprinkle  or 
cast  upon,     [u.j  Bailey. 

t  IxN-SPERSED',  p.  a.    Sprinkled  on.         Wright. 

IN-SPER'SION,  n.  [L.  inspersie.]  A  sprinkling 
or  scattering  upon,     [u.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

(J\r-SPEX'l-MCrs,n.  [L.,  We  have  inspected.]  {Old 
Eng.  Law.)  An  exemplification  of  letters  pa- 
tent, or  the  act  of  reciting  a  former  grant  and 
granting  such  further  privileges  as  are  thought 
convenient ;  —  so  called  from  the  emphatic  word 
of  the  old  forms.  Bouvier. 

IN-SPHERE'  (in-Bf?r'),  v.  a.  \in  and  sphere.]  To 
place  in  an  orb  or  sphere.  Mitten. 

IN-SPI'RA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  inspired  or 
drawn  in  ;  that  may  be  breathed.  Harvey. 

!n-SPI-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  inspiratie  ;  It.  inspira- 
zie?ie ;  Sp.  inspiracion  ;  Fr.  inspiration.] 

1.  The  act  of  inspiring  or  drawing  air  into 
the  lungs ;  inhalation. 

A  most  exquisite  pain,  increased  upon  inspiration.  Artnitlmot. 

2.  Act  of  breathing  into  any  thing.   Johnson. 

3.  The  infusion  of  influence  or  ideas  into 
the  mind  by  a  superior  power; — particularly 
applied  to  the  influence  exerted  by  God,  or  the 
Spirit  of  God,  upon  the  human  mind. 

There  is  a  spirit  in  man.  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty giveth  them  understanding.  Job  zxxii.  8. 
All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  2  Tim.  iii.  Ui. 

Plenary  inspiration,  that  kind  of  inspiration  which 
excludes  all  mixture  of  error. 

iN-SPJ-RA'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  inspiration  ; 
—  partaking  of  inspiration.  West.  Rev. 

iN-SPl-RA'TION-IST,  n.  One  who  holds  to  inspi- 
ration,    [ii.]  Phren.  Jeur. 

iN'SPl-RA-TO-RY,  or  JN-SPI'RA-TO-RY,  a.  Pro- 
ducing inspiration  ;  noting  muscles,  which,  by 
their  contraction,  augment  the  size  of  the  chest, 
and  thus  produce  inspiration.  Dtinglison. 

JN-SPIRE',  V.  n.  [L.  inspire  ;  in,  in,  and  spire,  to 
breathe  ;  It.  inspirare ;  Sp.  inspirar ;  Fr.  intpi- 
rer.]  [i.  instihed;  ;)/j.  inspihixo,  ixspikkd.] 
To  draw  in  the  breath  ;  to  inhale  the  air  ;  ^—  op- 
posed to  expire.  Walton. 

jN-SPIRE',  ».  a.    1.  To  breathe  into. 

Ye  Nine,  descend  and  sing. 

The  breathing  instruments  uispire.  Pope. 

2.  To  infuse  by  breathing. 

Fir  knew  not  his  Maker. . . .  that  inspired  into  him  an  ac- 
tive soul,  and  breathed  in  a  living  spirit.  H'iiolom  xr.  11. 

3.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath  ;  to  inhale. 

Forced  to  in«i)ire  and  expire  tlic  air  with  difficulty.    Ilarreg. 

4.  To  infuse  into  the  mind ;  to  instil ;  inspirit. 

I  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night. 

But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  inspiml.      Shak. 


6.  To  animate  or  enliven  by  the  Infuxion  d 
higher  or  supem.itural  ideas,  or  by  divine  influ- 
ence of  any  kind. 

Krato,  thr  port's  mind  intiiirt. 
And  (III  his  soul  with  thy  ceUwtlal  Arc.  Drydfn. 

How  keen  Ihrir  lix>ks  whom  liberty  ittsiAmX       JktUlie. 

Syn.  — Hoe  Animate. 

IN-HIMRED'  (iii-«plrd'),  p.  a.  Breathed  into:  — 
drawn  in  by  breathing;  inhaled:  —  animated 
by  extraordinary  or  by  divine  influence. 

|N-8PiR'5R,  n.    One  who  inspires.  Derham. 

|N-8PIR'|T,  r.  o.   [in  and  spirit.]   [i.  IXRPIUITED  ; 

pp.     I.VSPIMITI.NO,    INSPIUITKI).]        To  fill    with 

spirit  or  animaticm  ;  to  animate ;  to  actuate ; 
to  cheer;  to  enliven;  to  invigorate;  to  incite; 
to  stimulate  ;  to  encourage. 

A  discreet  use  of  t>eroming  reremonle*  . . .  insnirits  the 
■luggiah,  and  inflame*  even  llie devout,  woraliippcr./f/frrtary. 

IN-SPTh'8,\TE,  V.  a.  [L.  in,  used  intensively,  and 

</>/««tM,  thick.]       [l.    IN8PI88ATEI»;    pp.    INKI'IH- 

8ati.no,    inspissated.]      To    make  thick  or 
dense,  as  a  liquid  ;  to  thicken  ;  to  condense. 
This  oil,  further  inspissated  by  evaporation.      ArtjutJkmoL 
|N-SPIs'8ATE,  a.  Thick  ;  inspissated.  Greenhill. 

I.N'-SPjS-SA'TIQV,  n.  The  act  of  making  any 
liquid  thick,  as  by  evaporation.  Arbttthnot. 

I.\-STA-B1l'|-TY,  n.  [L.  instabilitas  ;  It.  insta- 
bilitii ;  Sp.  insiahilidud ;  Fr.  instabilile.]  Want 
of  stability;  inconstancy;  mutability;  change- 
ableness  ;  fickleness.  Addison. 

I.\-STA'BLE,  a.  [L.  instahilis;  in,  priv.,  and 
stabilis,  stable  ;  It.  instabile  ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  instable.] 
Inconstant;  unstable.  More. 

tlN-STA'BLE-NfiSS,  n.    Instability.  HoweU. 

jN-STAlL',  r.  a.  [Low  L.  installo;  It.  installare; 
Sp.  instalar ;  Fr.  installer.  —  From  L.  siabulum, 
a  standing  place,  or  a  stall ;  sto,  to  stand.  N>tiM- 
ner,  Richardson.  —  "  In  and  stall."  Johnson.  — 
ft.  installed;  ;jp.  installing,  installed.] 
To  advance  to  any  rank  or  office,  by  placing  in  a 
stall  or  seat ;  to  place  or  instate  in  office  with 
appropriate  ceremonies. 

Cranmer  is  returned  with  welcome. 

Installed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Shot. 

IN-STAL-LA'TIQN,  n.  [It.  imtallazione;  Sp.  in- 
stalacion ;  Fr.  installation.] 

1.  The  act  of  installing  ;  the  act  of  giving  vis- 
ible possession  of  an  office  by  placing  in  the 
proper  seat ;  the  ceremonial  act  by  which  one 
is  put  in  possession  of  an  office. 

2.  The  institution  of  an  ordained  minister 
over  a  parish.     [U.  S.]  Cotton  Mather. 

IN-STA L'M  (:.NT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  installing ;  in- 
stallation. 

The  ini^nlment  of  thi*  noble  duke 
In  the  seat  royal.  SkaJt. 

2.  The  seat  in  which  one  is  installed.     Shak. 

Each  fair  in'tahuettt,  cr>at  and  several  crest 

With  luyal  blazon  cvcrniure  be  blest  Shot. 

3.  A  part,  or  the  payment  of  a  part,  of  a  debt 
due  by  one  contract  agreed  to  be  paid  at  a  time 
ditlerent  from  that  fixed  for  another  part;  — 
hence  payment  by  instalments  is  payment  by 
parts  at  different  times. 

This  ought  to  have  been  paid  at  screral  diffiirrnt  <m^<iI- 
ments.  A.  Smilk. 

IN-STA.MP',  V.  a.  [in  and  stamp.]  To  stamp 
upon ;  to  enstamp.  Withersjtoon. 

TN'STANCE,  n.     [L.  instantia ;  inslo,  instans,  to 

grcss;  in,  upon,  and  ste,  to  stand;  It.  islatuM', 
p.  instancia  ;  Fr.  instance.] 

1.  Importunity;  urgency;  solicitation. 

(irantc-d  at 
The  inntanee  of  the  elder*  of  the  council.  Itfrem. 

2.  t  Strong  motive  or  influence;  pressing  ar- 
gument ;  inducement.  _       Shak. 

3.  t  Prosecution  or  process  of  a  suit.  "The 
initanre  of  a  cause."  AylijTe- 

4.  Th.tt  which  is  present  as  a  proof;  a  ca»# 
occurring  ;  example  ;  exemplification. 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  iMUmrrs.  Shot. 

As  we  stand  on  holv  eaith. 
And  have  the  dead  around  us,  lake  from  them 
Your  iHstaners.  H'ordsTorih. 

5.  Time ;  occasion.  "  They  were  drawn  up 
into  the  form  of  a  law  in  the  first  instance."  Hale. 

Causes  of  instance,  {Eng.  I-ate.)  caudM  which  pro- 
ceed at  the  solicitation  of  som«  party.   BmrrUl.  —  hf 
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stance  Court,  (Law.)  the  ordinary  Court  of  Admiralty, 
as  distinguislied  Iroin  tlie  Prite  Court,  wliich  is  held  in 
times  of  war.   Barrill. 
Syn.  —  iSee  Example. 

fN'STANCE,  V.  n.      \i.  INSTANCED  ;  pp,  INSTANC- 
ING, instanced.]    To  give  or  otl'cr  an  example. 

In  tragedy  and  satire,  this  age  and  the  last  have  excelled 
the  aneicntsi  and  I  would  instance  iu  Shaicspeare  of  tlie  tor- 
mer,  in  Dorset  of  the  latter.  Dryden. 

In'STANCE,  V.  a.     To  mention  or  bring  forward 

as  aii  example  or  instance. 

To  instance  a  medal  of  our  own  nation.  Addison. 

In'STANCED  (Tn'stsinst),  p.  a.     Mentioned  as  an 

instance  ;  given  as  an  example. 

In'STAN-CY,  n.    Same  as  Instance.       Hooker, 

tV'STANT,   a.     [L.  insto,  instans,  to  press  ;  in, 

upon,  and  sto,  to  stand  ;  It.  is  Sp.  instante;  Fr. 
instnut.'] 

1.  Pressing ;  urgent ;  earnest.  Addison. 

They  were  instantwith  loud  voices  requiring  that  he  might 
be  cruciHed.  -tu^e  x^oii.  23. 

2.  Immediate  ;  quick  ;  making  no  delay. 

The  instant  stroke  of  death  denounced  to-day.     Milton. 

3.  Current;  present ;  now  passing ; — applied 
to  a  month  ;  as,  "  The  first  of  October  instant " ; 
or,  abbreviated,  "  The  first  instant." 

In 'ST  A  NT,  n.  1.  A  point  in  duration  ;  an  in- 
sensible portion  of  time  ;  a  moment. 

The  parts  of  an  instant  are  inconceivable.  Graham. 

2.  A  particular  time.  "  At  any  unseasonable 
instant  of  the  night."  Shak. 

3.  The  present  or  current  month  ;  —  often 
contracted  to  inst.  "  The  '20th  instant."  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Instant,  a  point  of  time,  expresses  a  shorter 
space  than  moment.  Instant  is  applied  to  tlie  present 
time ;  moment,  to  the  time  presiiiit,  ptist,  or  future. 
One  may  say,  a  few  moments,  but  not,  a  few  instants. 

JN-STAN-TA-NE'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
instantaneous ;  instantaneousness. .  Shenstone. 

iN-STAN-TA'Np-OUS,  a.  [L.  instantaneus ;  It. 
(Sf  Sp.  inslantaneo ;  Fr.  instantan'^.']  Done  or 
occurring  in  an  instant ;  making  no  delay ;  di- 
rect ;  immediate ;  instant. 

A  whirlwind's  instantaneous  gust 
Left  all  its  beauties  withering  in  the  dust.  Bcattie. 

iN-STAN-TA'Njp-OUS-LY,  ad.    In  an  instant ;  at 
the  moment ;  immediately  ;  forthwith ;  instantly. 
Syn. —  See  Immediately. 

iN-STAN-TA'Ng-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  instantaneous  ;  instantaneity.  Ash, 

tiN'STAN-TA-NY,  a.     Instantaneous.    Bp.  Hall. 

IJV-StJjv'TER,  ad.  [L.]  (Laic.)  Instantly; 
presently ;  immediately.  Hamilton. 

In'ST.\NT-LY,  arf.     1.  Earnestly;  eagerly,     [k.] 
Tribes  instantly  serving  God  day  and  night.    Acts  xxvi.  7. 

2.  Without  any  intervention  of  time ;  in  an 
instant ;  immediately  ;  instantaneously. 
Byn.  —  See  Immediately. 

JN-STAR',  V.  a,  [in  and  star.]  To  spot,  stud, 
or  adorn  with  stars.  Pope. 

Jj^'STAR  OM'm-i/M.  [L.]  An  example  which 
may  suffice  for  all.  Qu.  Rev. 

|N-STAtE',  v.  a.  \in  and  state.]  \i.  instated  ; 
pp.  instating  ;  instated.] 

1.  To  set,  place,  or  establish  ;  to  install.  "  In- 
stated in  the  favor  of  God."  Atterbury. 

2.  tTo  invest;  to  endow.  Shak. 

Ijv  StA'TU  quo.  [L.]  In  the  state  in  which 
it  was  in  time  past ;  in  its  former  stAtc.  Hamilton. 

|N-STAu'RATE,  v.  a.  [L.  instauro,  instauratm.'] 
To  restore  ;  to  repair,     [ii.]  Todd. 

lN-STAi;-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  instauratio  ;  Sp.  m- 
stauracioti.l  Restoration  ;  reparation  ;  renew- 
al,    [r.]  _  Selden. 

In-STAU-RA'TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  restores  ; 
a  renewer  ;  a  restorer,     [h.]  More. 

JN-STEAD'  (in-sted'),  ad.     [in  and  stead.'] 

1.  In  the  stead ;  in  the  place ;  in  lieu ;  in 
the  room  ;  —  followed  by  of. 

To  gaze,  instead  of  pavement,  upon  grass.  Byron. 

2.  Equal  or  equivalent  to. 

This  very  consideration,  to  a  wise  man,  Is  instend  of  a 

tliousand  arguments.  IVlotron. 

4Qf»  "  A  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word,"  says 


Walker,  "prevails  in  London,  as  if  it  were  written 
instid."  Tliis  corrupt  pruiiunciation  is  also  often 
heard  in  the  United  states. 

JN-STEEP',  V.  a.  [in  and  steep.]  [i.  insteeped  ; 
pp.  insteeping,  insteeped.]  To  soak;  to  lay 
under  water ;  to  steep  ;  to  seethe  ;  to  drench. 
"  Where  iu  gore  he  lay  insteeped."  Shak. 

IN'STEP,  n.  [in  and  step.]  1.  The  prominent 
part  of  the  foot  above  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
foot  above  the  hollow  of  the  sole. 

.2.  The  part  of  a  horse's  hind  leg  which  reaches 
from  the  ham  to  the  pastern  joint.  Farm.  Eticy. 

IN'STJ-gAte,  V,  a.  [L.  instigo,  instigatus ;  It. 
instigare;  Sp.  instigur ;  Yr.  instiguer.]  [j.  in- 
stigated ;  pp.  instigating,  instigated.]  To 
stir  up ;  to  urge  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  encourage  ;  to 
impel ;  to  incite  ;  to  animate  ;  to  stimulate. 

If  a  servant  instii/ates  a  stranger  to  kill  his  master.  Blackstone. 

IN-ST|-GA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  instigaiio  ;  It.  instiga- 
zione;  Sp.  instigacion ;  Fr.  instigation.]  The 
act  of  instigating  ;  encouragement  or  incite- 
ment, as  to  commit  a  crime  ;  impulse. 

As  if  the  lives  that  were  taken  away  by  his  instigation 
were  not  to  be  charged  upon  his  account.  L  Estransje. 

!n'ST|-gA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  instigates; 
an  inciter  to  ill.  King  Charles. 

JN-STIL',  v.  a.  [L.  instillo;  in,  in,  and  stillo,  to 
drop  ;  It.  instillare ;  Sp.  instilar ;  Fr.  instilter.] 
\i.  instilled  ;  pp.  instilling,  instilled.] 
To  infuse  slowly  or  by  drops  ;  to  insinuate  im- 
perceptibly ;  to  infuse  ;  to  inculcate. 

lie  from  the  well  of  life  three  drops  instilled.       Milton. 
The  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years.         Byron. 

Syn. —  See  Inculcate. 

IN-STIL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  instillatio  ;  It.  instil- 
lazione  ;  Sp.  instilacion ;  Fr.  instillation.] 

1.  The  act  of  instilling ;  infusion. 

2.  That  which  is  instilled.  Johnson. 

Tn'STIL-LA-TOR,  w.  Aninstiller.  [k.]   Coleridge. 

IN-STIL'L^R,  n.  One  who  instils  or  infuses.  "An 
artful  instiller  of  loose  principles."        Skelton. 

JN-STIL'MPNT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  instilling;  in- 
stillation ;  infusion. 

2.  That  which  is  instilled.  Shak. 

tlN-STIM'y-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  instimulo,  instimu- 
latus.]     To  stimulate.  Cockerani. 

JN-STIM-U-LA'TrON,  n.  The  act  of  stimulating, 
inciting,  or  urging  forward.  WrigJit. 

II  Ix\'STINCT  (In'stlngkt,  82),  n.  [L.  instinguo,  in- 
stinctus,  to  excite  ;  It.  istinto  ;  Sp.  instinto;  Fr. 
instinct.]  A  natural  impulse  in  animals  by 
which  they  are  directed  to  do  what  is  necessary 
to  the  continuation  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
species,  independent  of  instruction  and  experi- 
ence ;  desire  or  aversion  acting  without  the  in- 
tervention of  reason  or  deliberation. 

Instinct  enables  a  spider  to  entrap  hie  prey,  while  appetite 
only  leads  him  to  devour  it  when  in  his  possession.     Bowen. 
Great  thoughts,  great  feelings,  came  to  thera, 

Like  instincts,  unawares.  Milnes. 

Dr.  Reid  has  maintiuned,  that,  in  the  human  being,  many 
actions,  such  as  sucking  and  swallowing,  are  done  by  Distinct; 
while  Dr.  Priestley  regards  them  as  automatic,  or  acqiiired. 

fleming. 

II  |N-STiNCT'  (in-stlngkt',  82)  [jn-stTnpkt',  S.  W.  P. 
Ja.  C.  Wr. ;  In'sttngkt,  K.  Sm.],  a.  That  is  urged 
or  stimulated  by  something  within  ;  moved  ; 
animated.     "  Instinct  with  spirit."  Milton. 

t  IN-STINCT',  V.  a.  To  impress  as  by  an  ani- 
mating power.  Bentley. 

t  IN-STINC'TION,  n.     Instinct.         Sir  T.  Elyot. 

JN-STTnC'TJVE,  a.  Acting  or  prompted  by  in- 
stinct ;  natural ;  involuntary ;  spontaneous. 

Raised 
By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I  sprung.        Milton. 

1N-STIx\C'T!  VE-LY,  ad.     By  instinct ;  by  nature. 

IN-STIP'V-LATE,  a.     Without  stipules.    Wright. 

IN'STI-TUTE,  IT.  a.  [L.  instituo,  instifutus ;  in, 
in,  and  stattio,  to  set;  It.  instituire;  Sp.  insti- 
tnir ;  Fr.  itistituer.]  [i,  instituted  ;  pp,  insti- 
tuting, INSTITUTED.] 

1.  To  fix  ;  to  establish ;  to  found ;  to  erect ; 
to  appoint ;  to  enact ;  to  settle  ;  to  prescribe. 

The  theocracy  of  the  Jews  was  instituted  by  God  himself. 

Temple. 


2.  To  educate  ;  to  instruct ;  to  train  ;  to  dis. 
cipline  ;  to  form  by  instruction. 

If  children  were  early  instituted,  knowledge  would  inspn 
sibly  insinuate  Itself.  I>'cayofl>UtJ. 

3.  To  set  in  operation ;  to  begin ;  to  com 
^^^'^^-  Writiht 

4.  {Eccl.)  To  invest  with  a  sacred  office,  or 
the  spiritual  part  of  a  benefice. 

Syn.  —  Communities,  societies,  and  laws  are  i/isti 
tutcd;  schools  and  principles,  estai/i«Aed ;  colleires 
Jonnded;  laws,  enacted.  A  clergyman  is  instituted  in 
othce ;  a  judge  or  an  officer  is  appointed.  —  See  Found. 

IN'STI-TUTE,  n.  [L.  institutum  ;  It.  &  Sp.  insti- 
tuto ;  Fr.  institute] 

1.  Established  law ;  settled  order.    Marlowe. 

2.  Precept;  maxim;  principle. 

Thou  art  [lale  in  mighty  studies  grown. 

To  make  the  Stoic  institutes  thy  own.  Dniden, 

3.  A  scientific  body  ;  —  particularly  applied  to 
the  principal  philosophical  and  literary  society 
of  France,  formed  in  1795.  Brands, 

4k.  pi.  k  book  of  principles: — the  princi- 
ples or  first  elements  of  jurisprudence.  Bouvier. 

4fg"  Many  books  have  borne  the  name  of  Institutes. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  in  the  common  law  are 
the  Institutes  of  Lord  Coke.  In  the  civil  law,  the 
most  generally  kndwn  are  those  of  Caius,  Justinian, 
and  Theopliilus.     Bouvier. 

IN-STl-TU'TION,  n.  [L.  institntio;  It.  institu- 
zione  ;  Sp.  instititcion  ;  Fr.  institution.] 

1.  The  act  of  instituting  or  establishing  ;  es- 
tablishment; settlement.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  is  instituted,  as  a  society  or 
a  law.     "  Institutions  of  government."      Swift. 

The  American  institutions  guarantee  to  the  citizens  all  the 
privileges  essential  to  treedom.  Bouvier. 

3.  Education  ;  instruction.  "  The  institution 
of  our  children."  L'Estrange. 

4.  A  work  containing  the  elements  of  any 
science  ;  an  institute.  Burrill, 

5.  {Eccl.)  The  act  of  investing  a  clerk,  cler- 
gyman, or  minister,  with  office.  Edeti. 

IN-STJ-TU'TION-AL,  a.  Enjoined;  relating  to 
an  institution  ;  institutionary.  Blackstone. 

In-STJ-TU'TION-A-RY,  a.  Elemental ;  institu- 
tional.    "  Institutionary  rules."  Browne. 

1N'ST{-TU-TIST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in,  or 
writes,  institutes  or  instructions.  Iluirey. 

In'STI-TU-TJVE,  a.  That  institutes;  able  to 
establish.  "  Institutive  ...  of  power."  Barrow, 

IN'STI-TU-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  accordance  with  an 
institution.  Harrington. 

IN'STJ-TU-TOR,  n.     [L.]     1.  One  who  institutes 

or  establishes.  Iloldei; 

2.  An  instructor  ;  an  educator.     "  Every  in- 

stitutor  of  youth."  Walker. 

IN-STOP',  V.  a.  [in  and  stop.]  To  close  up  ;  to 
stop.     "  The  seams  instops.       [u.]        Dryden. 

t  JN-STORE',  V.  a.  To  lay  up ;  to  store.    Wickliffe, 

JN-STRAt'1-FIED,  a.  Stratified  in  or  among 
other  bodies  ;  interstratified.  Wright. 

JN-STRUCT',  v.  a.  [L.  instnio,  instructvs  ;  in 
and  struo,  to  build  ;  It.  instrvire ;  Sp.  instruir ; 
Fr.  instruire.]    [i.  instkucted  ;  jjp.  instiiuct- 

ING,  INSTRUCTED.] 

1.  To  communicate  knowledge  to;  to  teach; 
to  form  by  precept ;  to  educate ;  to  inform.  "  /»- 
struct  me,  for  thou  knowest."  Milton. 

Nothing  BO  much  worth  as  a  mind  well  instructed. 

Ecclus.  xxvi.  14. 

2.  To  direct  or  inform  authoritatively. 

Instruct  her  in  what  she  has  to  do.  Sliak. 

3.  t  To  model ;  to  form.  Ayliffe- 
Syn.  — See  Inform. 

IN-STRUCT'?R,  n.    See  Instructor. 

IN-STRU(;T'1-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  instructed; 
capable  of  receiving  instruction  ;  docile.  Bacon. 

{N-STRUC'TION,  n.  [L.  instructio  ;  It.  instrw 
ztone;'Sp.  instruccion ;  Fr.  itistrvction.] 

1.  'The  act  of  instructing  ;  a  teaching;  infor- 
mation; education. 

We  are  beholden  to  judicious  writers  of  all  ages  for  those 
discoveries  and  discourses  they  ha .  e  left  behind  them  forout 
hisfruction.  Lode, 

2.  Precepts  conveying  knowledge ;  advice. 

My  son,  hear  the  instruction  of  thy  father.         I'rov.  i.  S 
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3.  An  order  friven  by  a  principal  to  his  agent, 
in  relation  to  the  business  of  his  agency  ;  au- 
thoritative information  or  direction  ;  mandate. 
See  thia  ileniintvhcd  with  all  the  haute  thou  caiuiti 
Anuii  I  '11  give  thee  more  itutniclioii,  Shai. 

Syn.  — Soo  Advice,  Education. 

IN-STROc'TI(;)N-.\L,  a.  Relating  to  instruction  ; 
educational.  Ec.  Rev. 

IN-8TrOc'TIVE,  a.  Conveying  or  affording  in- 
struction or  knowledge ;  didactic. 

I  would  not  lough  but  to  instruct;  or,  if  my  mirth  cenjci 
to  be  iHttructivt,  it  •hall  never  ccoie  to  be  innocent.  AMinon. 

IN-STROc'T|VE-LY,  ad.  In  an  instructive  man- 
ner ;  80  as  to  convey  instruction.        Arbuthnot. 

|N-8TRf;r;'T|VE-N£SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
instructive.  Boyle. 

IN-STrOc'TQR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  instructs ;  a 
teacher.  Cowper. 

IN-STROc'TRgSS,  n.    A  female  who  instructs. 

In'8TRU-m6NT,  n.  [L.  inatrumerUum  ;  It.  istru- 
mento  ;  Sp.  iiistnimento ;  Fr.  instruinent.] 

1.  A  tool  used  for  any  work  or  purpose ;  an 
implement.  "  If  he  smite  him  with  an  instru- 
ment of  iron."  Numb.  xxxv.  16. 

2.  A  frame  or  artificial  machine  for  yielding 
musical  sounds  ;  any  body  artificially  construct- 
ed for  the  production  of  musical  sounds. 

By  voice  and  sound  of  instrument.  Oower. 

3.  A  subordinate  agent,  or  subordinate  means ; 
that  which  conduces  as  a  means  to  an  end. 


The  bold  are  but  the  inxtrumenlt  of  the  wise; 
Tliey  undertake  the  dangers  they  advise. 


Dryden. 


All  voluntary  self-denials  and  austerities  which  Christian- 
ity commends  become  necessary,  not  simply  for  themselves, 
but  an  irutruiitenlii  towards  a  higher  end.         Decay  of  I'iety. 

4.  {LaxD.)  A  writing  cont:iininn;  some  agree- 
ment, as  a  deed,  contract,  or  order,  &e. ;  — so 
called  because  it  serves  to  instruct  one  in  re- 
gard to  what  has  been  agreed  upon.       Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  fn.strumejit  and  tool  are  both  used  to  express 
tlie  iiieand  of  etTectiag  some  purpose  ;  instrument  is 
used  in  a  good  sense  ;  tool,  in  a  bad  sense.  Men  of 
talents  and  worth  are  employed  as  instruments  of  pro- 
moting some  public  henetit  ;  base  men  are  often  used 
as  toots  to  effect  some  bad  design. 

lN-STRli-MfiiV'TAL,a.  [Fr.]  1.  Relating  to,  or 
done  liy,  an  instrument ;  conducive  as  means  to 
some  end ;  organical ;  helpful ;  assisting ;  aux- 
iliary. "  Instnimental  causes."  Raleigh. 
2.  Produced  by  musical  instruments  ;  noting 
music  composed  for  instruments  ;  not  vocal. 

Sweet  voices,  mixed  with  instrumental  sounds.       Dryden. 

IN-STRU-MEN'TAL-IST,  n.  One  who  plays  on 
an  instrument.  Land.  Athenwum. 

IN-STRU-MPN-TAl'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
instrumental  ;  agency  of  any  thing  as  means 
to  an  end  ;  subordinate  agency.  Hale. 

iN-STRU-MfiNTAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  instru- 
ments, or  means  to  an  end  : —  with  musical  in- 
struments. South. 

1n-STRU-m£n'T.\L-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing instrumental ;  instrumentality.   Hammond. 

IN-8TRIT.m£nT'A-RY,  a.  {Law.)  Conducive  to 
an  end  ;  instrumental.  Judge  Storij. 

iN-STRy-MpX-TA'TIOX,  n.  (Mus.)  The  art  of 
distributing  the  harmony  among  the  different 
instruments  of  an  orchestra  or  band  :  —  manner 
of  playing  on  an  instrument.  Moore. 

IN-STRU-m£n'tIsT,  n.  Instrumentalist.  Dwight. 

tIN-STYLE',  r. «.  [m  and  s<y/e.]  To  denominate; 
to  call ;  to  style.  Crashaw. 

tlN-8UAv'|-TY  (Tn-swSlv'e-t?),  n.  [L.  instiavitas.'] 
Want  of  suavity  ;  unpleasantness.  Burton. 

lN-8UB-jfic'TION,  n.  \in,  priv.,  and  sxibjectioti.} 
Want  of  subjection  or  obedience.  Todd. 

1N-SUB-M£r(?'1-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  Incapable  of  be- 
ing submerged,    [r.]  Ed.  Rev. 

iN-SliB-Mls'SION  (-mlsh'un),  n.  Want  of  sub- 
mission ;  disobedience.  Wright. 

IN-SUB-0R'DI-N.\TE,  n.  [m,  priv.,  and  s«/»orrf/- 
tiate.]     Resisting  authority  ;  disorderly.    Ency. 

lN-8i;B-OR-D{-N.\'TlON,n.  [U.insiihordinazionc; 
Sp.  insiibordinucion ;  Fr.  insubordination.']  Want 
of  subordination  ;  resistance  or  disobedience  to 
authority  ;  disorder.  Burke. 


IN-81TB-STAn'TIAL,  a.  \in,  priv.,  and  sxtb*tan' 
/la/.l  Not  substantial ;  unsubstantial.  "This 
inauostaiUial  pageant."    [u.]  Shak. 

IN-8VB-8TAN-TI-Aj,'I-TY,  n.  Want  of  substan- 
tiality ;  unsubstuntiality.  Roget. 

tlN-8rC-CA"I'I9N,  w.  [L.insttcco,  insucc-.itus,  to 
soak.]    A  soaking  or  a  steeping.  Evelyn. 

lN-8fjP'F(;R-A-BLR,  a.  [It.  in sofTribile  ;  Sp.  in- 
sufrihle.]  That  cannot  be  sutt'ered,  endured,  or 
permitted ;  intolerable  ;  insupportable  ;  unbear- 
able.    "  Insujfera/ile  colli."  Browne. 

A  multitude  uf  scribblers,  who  doily  pciter  the  worlil  with 
their  iimij)'eral>k  stulf.  Dryden. 

Syn.  — 8ee  Intolerable. 

IN-SOf'FPR-A-BLY,  ad.  Intolerably;  beyond 
endurance ;  insupportably.  Milton. 

lN-8UF-Fl"CieNCE  (-fTHh'?n8),      )  „,  [l,  f^w. 

lN-SLrF-Fl"CIgN-CY  (-fl8h'?n-89),  S  ficientia;  It. 
insufficienza;  Sp.insuficietu-ia;  Fr.insu^sattre.] 
Want  of  sufficiency  ;  inadequateness  ;  deficien- 
cy ;  want  of  requisite  value  or  power ;  —  used 
both  of  things  and  persons.  "The  iiunijficiency 
of  the  light  of  nature."  Hooker. 

lN-8yF-Fl"CipNT  (In-siif.ftsh'^nt),  a.  [L.  insuf- 
Jiciens  ;  It.  insujficienie  ;  Sp.  insuficiente  ;  f  r. 
insuffisant.']  Not  sufficient ;  wanting  requisite 
power,  skill,  or  fitness  ;  unequal ;  ineticctual ; 
incompetent;  incomplete;  inadequate;  incom- 
petent ;  incapable  ;  unfit.  Arbuthnot. 

The  bishop  to  whom  thev  shall  be  presented  may  justly 
reject  them  n»  incapable  and  iiixiij/icirnt.  Upenner. 

Syn.  — See  Incapable,  Ineffectual. 

lN-SyF-FI"CI5NT-LY  (-fTtsh'^nt-I?),  ad.  Not  suf- 
ficiently ;  inadequately.  Milton. 

Ix-SHF-FLA'TION,  M.  [L.  insu.fflatio  ;  Fr.  insuf- 
flation.']    The  act  of  breathing  upon.        Fulke. 

+  IN'SUIT,  n.    A  petition  ;  a  request.  Shak. 

tiN-SUIT'A-BLE,  a.  \in,  priv.,  and  suitabk.'] 
Unfit;  improper;  unsuitable.  Burnet. 

II  IN'SU-LAR  [In'su-lsir,  S.  P.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. ; 
In'shu-l^r,  W.  />'.],  a.  [L.  insularis  ;  insula,  an 
island;  It.  isolario;  Sp.insidir;  Fr.  insulaire.] 
Belonging  to  an  island ;  surrounded  by  water. 
"  Their  insular  abode."  Byron. 

I|ti!V'3y-LAR,  n.     An  islander.        Bp.  Berkeley. 

II  IN-SU-lAR'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  insularitv.']  The  state 
or  the  quality  of  being  an  island  or  islands,  or 
of  being  surrounded  by  water.    Cook.    Ec.  Rev. 

iN'Sy-LAR-LY,  ad.  In  an  insular  manner.  Wright, 

II  In'SU-LA-RY,  a.    Same  as  Insular.      Howell. 

II  In'SU-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  insula,  an  island ;  It. 
isoldre ;  Sp.  aislar ;  Fr.  isoler."]     \i.  insulated  ; 


soler.']     I 
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pp.  INSULATING,  INSULA 

1.  To  make  an  island  of.     [k.]  Pennant. 

2.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation,  so  as  to 
have  no  communication  with  surrounding  ob- 
jects ;  to  detach ;  to  isolate.  Brande. 

3.  {Elec.)  To  support,  as  any  body,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  electricity  from  being 
transferred  to,  or  from,  it  by  conduction. 

Insulating  stool,  a  stool  supported  by  glass  or  other 
non-conducting  legs. 

II  TN'Sy-LAT-^D,  p.  a.  1.  Not  contiguous  ;  not 
connected  ;  standing  clear.  "  An  insulated 
column."  Burke. 

Two  forms  are  slowly  shadowed  on  my  sight. 

Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain.  Byron. 

2.  (Elec.)  Noting  electrified  bodies  which  are 
supported  and  surrounded  by  non-conduotors  of 
electricity.  S'irhol. 

3.  (Heat.)  Noting  heated  bodies  supported  bv 
non-conductors  of  heat.  Xichoi. 

4.  {Astro7i.)  Noting  stars  supposed,  like  our 
sun,  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  sensible  ac- 
tion of  the  gravitation  of  others.  Yonng. 

II  lN-Si;-LA'TIO\,  n.    1.  The  act  of  insulating. 

2.  (Eke.)  The  state  of  an  electrified  body 
surrounded  by  non-conductors  of  electricity. 

3.  (Ifrnt.)  The  state  of  a  heated  bodv  sur- 
rounded by  non-conductors  of  heat.         Nichol. 

II  IN'SU-LAT-QR,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
insulates.  Phil.  Mag. 

2.  (Elec.)  A  body  that  does  not  readily  trans- 
mit electricity  ;  a  non-conductor.  Nichol. 


lN'sy-IX>Cs,  a.  [L.  inntla,  an  inland.]  Abound- 
ing in  small  islands,     [u.]  Craig. 

tlN-8f;iJ?E',  a.  [L.  intulsus.]  Dull;  heavy; 
stupid.  "  Insulse  and  frigid  anectation."  MiUon. 

t|.N-8f;L'8J-Ty,».  Dulness;  stupidity.  Cockeram. 

Tn'sOlT  (114),  n.  [It.  *  Sp.  inJwUo;  Fr.  imiuUe.] 

1.  The  act  of  leapitif^  on.     [ii.]  Dryden. 

2.  The  act  of  insulting;  an  act  or  speech  of 
insolence  or  contempt;  an  affront;  an  outrage; 
gross  abuse  ;  contempt ;  an  offence  ;  indignity. 

The  ruthleu  sneer  that  I'nnt//  odds  to  i^rief.  garage. 

Railleries  are  an  iVumA  ou  Uir  unftirtnoote.  fhuumi. 

Syn. — 8eo  Affront,  Inuiunity,  Insolcncb. 

IN-Sf'LT',  V.  a.  fL.  insulto  ;  in,  upon,  and  «a/to, 
to  leap ;  It.  insuUare ;  Sp.  insultar;  Fr.  insuUer.] 
[i.  insulted;  pp.  insulting,  insulted.] 

1.  To  leap  or  trample  upon,     [u.]  Shak. 

2.  To  treat  with  insolence,  contempt,  or 
abuse ;  to  outrage. 

Death  I  was  I  not  the  snrer«4|ni  of  the  stale. 

Insulted  on  his  very  throne,  and  made 

A  mockery  to  the  men  who  should  obey  me?     liyrrm. 

3.  (Mil.)  To  attack  boldly  and  in  ojien  day. 

An  enemjr  is  said  to  iiun///  a  coast  when  he  suddenly  ap- 
pears upou  it,  and  debarks  with  an  immediate  pur|M>«e  to 
attack.  Slociimtier. 

lN-8Cf!^T',  r.  n.    To  behave  with  insolence. 

There  shall  the  spectator  see  fome  insulting  with  toy. 

M.Joiuom, 

tlX-SUL-TA'TION,  n.  [h.  insultaiio.]  The  act 
of  insulting  ;  injurious  treatment.        FeUham. 

JN-SfJLT'pR,  n.    One  who  insults  or  outrages. 

|N-S(JLT'ING,  n.  The  act  or  speech  of  contempt 
or  insolence.    "  Scornful  inauUings."    Barrow. 

IN-SOlT'|NG,  ».  a.  Treating  with  insolence ;  lie- 
stowing  insult ;  insolent ;  impudent ;  abusive. 

IN-SULT'ING-LY,  ad.     With  insult ;  insolently. 

tliV-sOLT'SipXT,  n.  The  act  of  insulting;  in- 
sult.   "  My  speech  of  insuUinent."  S/iak. 

t  IN-SUME',  V.  a.  [L.  insumo.^  To  receive  or 
take  in.  Evelyn. 

IN-S(T-P5R-A-bTl'1-TY,  n.  [It.  insuperabiUtfi.] 
The  quality  of  befng  insuperable  or  insur^ 
niountable  ;  insuperableness.  Johnson. 

IX-SU'PgR-A-BI.E,  a.  [L.  insnperahilis ;  in,  priv., 
and  sttnerabilis,  that  may  be  overcome ;  It.  in- 
superabile  ;  Sp.  insuperable.']  That  cannot  be 
surmounted  or  overcome  ;  invincible ;  insur* 
mountable.  "  An  insuperai/le  objection."  Digby, 

Nothing  is  insuperable  to  pains  and  patience.  Jtag, 

Syn.  — See  Invincible. 

IN-SU'PPR-A-BLE-Nftss,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
insuperable ;  insuperability.  Johnson. 

iN-SU'PpR-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  tobeover 
come  ;  invincibly  ;  insurmountably.     Rambler. 

IN-SI;P-P5RT'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  insopporabile ;  Sp. 
insoportable  ;  Fr.  itisu] portable  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
xupportable.']  That  cannot  be  supported  or  en- 
dured ;  intolerable  ;  insuiferable  ;  unbearable. 
"  Pestilent  and  insupportable  summer."  Bentley. 

A  diograce  put  upon  a  man  in  company  is  iitrupponalJe. 

Sowtk 

The  thought  of  being  nothing  after  death  is  a  burden  in- 

mjijiortabk  to  a  virtuous  man.  Dryilem 

Syn.—  See  Intolerable. 

In-SI  P-PORT'A-BLE-Ntss,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing insu]>portable.  Sidney. 

IN-8UP-P6rT'A-BLY,  ad.  Beyond  endurance; 
intolerably ;  insufferably.  Dryden. 

lN-SrP-PO§'.A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  siipposahle.'] 
That  is  not  to  be  supposea.  Ec.  Rev. 

iN-SUP-PRfeSS'l-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  mippretS' 
ible.]  That  cannot  be  suppressed  or  conoolcd; 
not  suppressible.  Young. 

IN-SI'P-PR£SS'|-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed. I  •  'right. 

tlN-SlP-PRfiS'SIVE,  a.  [m,  priv.,  and  nifpres- 
sire.]     Insuppressiblc.  Shak. 

IN-8Cr'A-BLE  (in-8h(>r'»-bl),  a.  That  may  be  in- 
sured. "  "  The  goods  are  insurable."  Todd. 

JN-sCr'.\NCE  (jn-shdr'^ns),  n.  1.  Tlie  act  of  in- 
suring'; security  ag:)inst  loss,  for  which  a  pres- 
ent payment  is  made  or  promised  to  be  made ; 
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a  contract  whereby,  for  a  stipulated  considera- 
tion or  premium,  one  party  undertakes  to  in- 
demnify the  other  against  certain  risks. 

2.  The  premium  or  consideration  agreed  upon 
for  insuring  property  or  life. 

ilS=-  Insurance  is  sometimes  synonymously  used 
with  assurance  ;  but  tlie  latter  term  is  now  more  fre- 
quently applied  to  one  particular  class  of  contracts, 
namely,  those  which  depend  on  the  continuance  or 
failure  of  human  life,  while  insurance  is  applied  to 
risks  of  all  other  kinds See  AsstJKANCE.    Brande. 

IN-SLlR'ANCE-BRO'KfR,  n.  A  broker  who  ef- 
fects insurance.  bimmonds. 

JN-StfR' ANCE-CLERK(-klark  or -klerk),n.  A  clerk 
employed  in  an  insurance-office.        Simmonds. 

IN-SOr'ANCE-COM'PA-NY,  n.  A  joi»t-stock 
association,  which  grants"  policies  of  insurance 
against  fire,  marine  risks,  &c.  Si?nnionds. 

lN-S(JR'ANCE-OF'FJCE,  n.  The  office  in  w^ich 
an  instirance-company  conducts  its  business. 

Si/nmonds. 

IN-sCr'ANCE-P6l'1-CY,  n.  The  legal  docu- 
ment or  contract  given  by  an  insurance-com- 
pany to  a  party  insured.  Simmonds. 

tlN-SLlR'AN-CpR  (jn-shiir'jn-ser),  n.  One  who 
insures ;"  an  insurer.  Drydcn. 

IN-sOre'  (jn-shur'),  V.  a.     \i.  insured  ;  pp.  in- 
suring, INSURED.]     To  make  sure  or  secure ; 
to  secure ;   to  secure  safety  from  a  contingent 
loss  ;  to  indemnify  against  certain  risks. 
j^'  Written  also  ensure,  —  See  Ensure. 

JN-SCiRE'  (jn-shur'),  v.  n.  To  practise  insurance  ; 
to  underwrite.  Smart. 

|N-stfR'jpR  (jn-shur'er),  M.  One  who  insures ;  an 
underwriter;  ensurer.  —  See  Ensurer. 

lN-SUR'9PiV-CY,  n.  The  act  of  rising  in  rebellion 
against  government.  Dr.  R.  Vaughan. 

JN-SUR'^pNT,  a.  [L.  insurgo,  insurgens,  to 
rebel ;  in,  against,  and  stirgo,  to  rise  ;  It.  4,  Sp. 
insurgente;  Fr.  insurge.]  Rising  in  opposition  to 
lawful  authority  ;  rebellious  ;  seditious.  Ed.  Rev. 

|N-SUR'§rpNT,  n.  One  who  rises  in  open  rebel- 
lion against  the  established  government  of  his 
country  ;  a  rebel. 

On  the  part  of  his  imperial  miyesty  the  imurgents  were  not 
treated  with  lenity.  Outhrie. 

iN-SlTR-MOUNT-A-BIL'J-TV,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing insurmountable.  Dr.  Tregeller. 

l[N-SyR-MOX)NT'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  insormontabile  ; 
Fr.  insurtnmitaSle.]  That  cannot  be  surmount- 
ed ;  insuperable  ;  unconquerable ;  invincible. 

Hope  thinks  nothing  difficult;  despair  tells  us  that  diffi- 
culty 18  inAunnountcO>le.  Watts, 

Syn.  —  See  Invincible. 

IN-SUR-MOUNT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  insurmountable.  Ash. 

IN-SUR-MOUNT'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to 
be  surmounted ;  invincibly ;  unconquerably. 

tN-SUR-REC'TION,  n.  [L.  insurrectio ;  insttrgo, 
insurrectus,  to  rise  up  ;  It.  insurrezione ;  Sp.  in- 
surreccion  ;  Fr.  insurrection. "l  A  seditious  ris- 
ing against  government ;  a  rebellion  ;  a  revolt ; 
a  sedition. 

The  trade  of  Rome  had  like  to  have  suffered  another  ereat 
stroke  by  an  visvrrectioti  in  Egypt.  Arbu/nnot. 

Syn.  —  An  insurrection  is  the  rising  up  against  the 
authority  of  the  government ;  rebellion  is  resistance 
against  the  authority  of  the  government,  with  an  in- 
tent to  overthrow  it  ;  sedition  is  a  less  extensive  re- 
sistance against  lawful  authority  ;  revolt  is  the  act  of 
renouncing  allegiance  to  a  government  ;  mutiny  is  an 
insurrection  of  seamen  or  soldiers  against  their  com- 
manders. Insurrrctiims  and  revolts  may  be  made  by 
nations  against  a  foreign  dominion,  or  by  subjects 
against  their  government  ;  setlition  and  rebellion  are 
carried  on  by  subjects  only  against  their  government. 

IN-SUR-REC'TION-AL,  a.  [It.  insurrezionale  ; 
Sp.  insurreccional ;  Fr.  i7isurrectionnel.'\  Insur- 
rectionary ;  rebellious.  Wakh. 

/N-SUR-REC'TION-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to  an  in- 
surrection ;  rebellious ;  seditious ;  insurrectional. 

Whilst  the  sansculottes  gallery  instantly  recognized  their 
old  insurrectionarp  acquaintance.  Burke. 

!N-SUR-REC'TION-iST,  n.  One  who  excites  in- 
surrection ;  an  insurgent.  Wilberforce. 


iN-SyS-CEP-Tl-BlL'J-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  not 
being  susceptible.  Sniart. 

IN-SyS-CEP'T|-BIiE,  a.  [m,  priv.,  and  susceptible.'] 
Not  susceptible  ;  that  cannot  admit,  receive,  or 
allow ;  not  capable.  Wotton. 

IN-SUS-CEP'TIVE,  a.    Not  susceptive.    Rambler. 

tlN-SU-SUR-RA  TION,  n.  [L.  insusurratio ;  insu- 
surro,  to  whisper  into.]  The  act  of  whispering 
into  something.  Bailey. 

IN-TACT',  a.  [L.  intactus.']  Untouched ;  not 
touched ;  uninjured.  Sir  R.  Peel. 

flN-TACT'l-BLE,  a.  Not  perceptible  to  the 
touch ;  intangible.  Bailey. 

IN-TAGL'IAT-^D  (jn-t&l'yat-ed),  a.  Engraven. 
"  Starry  stone  deeply  intayliated."  Warton. 

IJ\r-TAOL'ld  {\n-m'y6),n.  [It.]  Something  cut 
or  engraved;  a  precious  stone  or  gem  in  which 
the  subject  is  hollowed  out  so  that  an  impres- 
sion from  it  would  present  the  appearance  of  a 
bass-relief.  Addison. 

IN-TAIL',  n.    See  Entail.  Todd. 

tIN-TAM'|-NAT-5D,  a.  Uncontaminated ;  unde- 
filed.  A.  Wood. 

IN-TAN-(?J-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  intangibilite.']  The 
quality  of  being  intangible.  Smart. 

IN-TAn'^I-BLE,  a.  [It.  iiitangibUe  ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr. 
intangible.l^  "That  cannot  be  touched  ;  not  per- 
ceptible by  the  touch  ;  impalpable.         Wilkins. 

IN-XAN'giJ-BLE-NESS,  n.     Intangibility.   Clarke. 

IN-TAN'^I-BLY,  ad.     In  an  intangible  manner. 

IN-tAN'GLE,  v.    See  Entangle.  Todd. 

flN-TAST'A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  tastdble.'] 
That  cannot  be  tasted ;  tasteless.  Grew. 

iN'T^-^^pR,  n.  [L.  integer,  untouched,  whole  ; 
in,  priv.,  and  tango,  to  touch ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  integro, 
whole.]  (^Arith.)  A  whole  number,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  fraction  or  a  mixed  number. 

Davies  §  Peck. 

IN'T^-GRAL,  a.  [It.  integrale  ;  Sp.  integro ;  Fr. 
intigral!\  [This  word  is  sometimes  corruptly 
pronounced  in-te'gral ;  but  this  pronimciation  is 
not  countenanced  by  any  of  the  orthoepists.] 

1.  Comprising  all  the  parts  ;  whole  ;  entire. 

2.  Not  defective ;  complete ;  uninjured.  Holder. 

3.  {Math.)  In  arithmetic,  noting  a  whole 
number:  —  in  calculus,  an  expression  which, 
being  diflferentiated,  will  produce  a  given  differ- 
ential. Davies  iSf  Peck. 

Integral  calculus,  (Math.)  a  branch  of  mathematics 
which  has  for  its  object  (a  ditferential  being  given) 
to  find  a  function  such  that,  being  difl'erentiated,  it 
will  produce  the  given  differential ; —  such  an  expres- 
sion is  called  the  integral  of  the  differential.  By  Eng- 
lish writers,  this  function  was  formerly  called  the 
fluent  or  flowing  quantity,  and  the  method  of  finding 
it,  the  inverse  method  of  fluxions.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Whole. 

iN'Tg-GRAL,  n.  The  whole  made  up  of  parts.  Hale. 

tlN-T?-GRAL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
tegral ;  wholeness  ;  completeness.       Whitnker. 

IN'T5-GRAL-LY,  ad.    Wholly  ;  completely. 

In'T^-GRAnt,  a.  [L.  integro,  integrans,  to  make 
whole  or  sound.]  Contributing  to  make  up  a 
whole ;  constituent. 

A  true  natural  aristocracy  is  not  a  separate  interest  in  the 
state,  or  separable  from  it.  It  is  an  essential  intcf/rant  part  of 
any  large  people  rightly  constituted.  Burke. 

Integrant  parts,  in  the  corpuscular  philosophy,  are 
the  small  parts  of  a  body,  by  the  aggregation  of  which 
it  may  be  conceived  to  be  formed.  Integrant  parts  re- 
sult from  the  mechanical  division  of  a  body  ;  constitu- 
ent parts,  from  its  chemical  decomposition.      Brande. 

IN'T^-GRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  integro,  intcgratus  ;  It. 
integrare  ;  Sp.  intcgrar ;  Fr.  integrcr.']  \i.  in- 
tegrated ;  pp.  integrating,  integrated.] 

1.  To  make  up  a  whole;  to  contain  all  the 
parts  of. 

Two  distinct  substances,  the  soul  and  the  body,  go  to  com- 
pound and  integrate  the  man.  South. 

2.  (Calculus.)  To  find  the  integral  of;  —  ap- 
plied to  a  differential. 

IN-Tg-GRA'TION,  w.  [L.  integratio;  It.  integra- 
zione ;  Fr.  integratiott.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  whole  or  restoring ;  a 
restoring ;  a  renewing.  Cockeram. 


2.  (Math.)  The  operation  of  finding  the  inte. 
gral  of  a  given  ditferential. 

The  symbol  of  integration  ia  this,/,  which  is  only  a  nar- 
ticular  lorin  of  the  letter  s,  which  originally  stood"  for  the 
word  "  sumraa,"  or  sum.  jjavies  If  Peck. 

IN-TEG'R|-TY,  n.  [L.  intearitas  ;  infe(7er,  whole  • 
It.  integrita  ;  Sp.  integridad  ;  Fr.  int-'grite.\      ' 

1.  Entireness  ;  entirety  ;  wholeness. 

To  the  integrity  whereof  [Christ's  body!  the  blood  of  th« 
same  pertaineth.  ;,•,>  y.  j/J,'" 

2.  Purity  of  mind  ;  rectitude  ;  virtue  ;  hon- 
esty ;  uprightness  ;  probity. 

I  promised  that,  when  I  possessed  the  power,  I  would  use 
It  with  inHexiblc  integrity.  Juhiison, 

3.  Genuine,  unadulterated  state. 

Language  continued  long  in  its  purity  and  integrity.      Hale. 

Syn. —  See  Rectitude,  Virtue. 

IN-TEG-y-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  hitego,  to  cover.] 
That  part  of  physiology  which  treats  of  the  in- 
teguments of  animals  and  plants.  Wright. 

JN-TEG'U-MENT,  n.  [L.  integumentum  ;  intego, 
to  cover ;  It.  integumento.']  Any  thing  that  cov- 
ers or  envelops,  as  the  skin  of  an  animal ;  a 
covering ;  an  envelope  ;  tegument. 

The  common  integuments  are  the  skin,  with  the  fet  and 
cellular  membrane  adhering  to  itj  also,  particular  mem- 
branes, which  invest  certain  parts  of  the  body,  arc  called  in- 
teguments, as  the  timics  or  coats  of  the  eye.  llohhjn. 

Syn.—  See  Tegument. 

IN-TEG-U-MENT'A-RY,  a.  Relating  to  integu- 
ments ;  covering.  p.  Mag. 

IN-TEG-U-MeN-TA'TION,  n.  That  part  of  physi- 
ology that  treats  of  integuments.  Smart. 

In'T^;L-LECT,  n.  [L.  intellectus  ;  intelligo,  to  un- 
derstand ;  It.  intclletto  ;  Sp.  intelecto  ;  Fr.  in- 
tellect.'] The  power  of  understanding  and  reason- 
ing ;  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  we  re- 
ceive or  form  ideas  ;  the  thinking  principle ; 
the  understanding ;  genius ;  ability ;  sense. 

The  term  intellect  includes  all  those  powers  by  which  w« 
acquire,  retain,  and  extend  our  knowledge,  as  perception, 
memory,  imagination,  judgment,  &c.  I'leiniiig. 

Syn.  — See  Genius,  Understanding. 
IN'T?L-LECT,  V.  a.     To  endow  with  intellect. 
In  body  and  in  bristles  they  became 
As  swine,  yet  intelkcted  as  before.  Courper, 

IN-TJPL-LEC'TION,  n.  [L.  intellectio  ;  It.  inteU 
lezione  ;  Sp.  inteleccion  ;  Fr.  intellection.]  The 
act  of  understanding  intuitively  ;  simple  appre- 
hension of  a  notion  ;  intuition  ;  understanding. 

The  mind  of  man  is  able  to  discern  universal  propositions 
...  by  its  native  force,  without  any  previous  notion  or  ap- 
plied reasoning,  which  method  of  attaining  truth  is  by  a 
peculiar  name  styled  intellection.  Barrow. 

IN-TeL-LEC'TlVE,  a.     [Fr.  intellectif.] 

1.  Having  power  to  understand.  Wotton. 

2.  Perceptible  only  by  the  intellect,  not  the 
senses  ;  intellectual ;  mental.  "  Intellective  ab- 
stractions." Milton. 

IN-T?L-LEC'TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  intellective 
manner ;  by  the  intellect.  Warner. 

||lN-T5L-LECT'y-AL  (In-tel-lekt'yii-iil),  a.  [L. 
intellectualis ;  ifitelligo,  intellectus,  to  discern  ; 
It.  intellettual ;  Sp.  intelectwtl ;  Fr.  itdellecti/el.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  intellect  or  understanding; 
mental ;  as,  "  Intellectual  philosophy." 

Logic  is  to  teach  us  the  right  use  of  our  reason,  or  intel- 
lectual powers.  Watts. 

Mankind  have  a  great  aversion  to  intellectual  labor. 

Johnson. 

Cudworth  names  his  book  "  The  Intellectual  System  of  the 
Universe,"  considering  his  topic  as  an  object  not  of  the  senses 
but  of  the  intellect.  Johnson. 

2.  Perceptible  by  the  intellect,  not  by  the 
senses  ;  intellective  ;  ideal. 

In  a  dark  vision's  intellectual  scene.  Cowley, 

3.  Having  the  power  of  understanding. 

Who  would  lose, 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity?     Miltcn. 

Syn.  —  See  Ideal. 

||tIN-Tt;L-LECT'y-AL,n.  Intellect;  understand- 
ing.    "  Whose  higher  intellectual."         Milton. 

II  IN-T^L-LECT'y-AL-I^M,  n.  Intellectual  qual- 
ity or  power  ;  idealism.  Ec.  Rev. 

II  IN-TPL-LECT'IJ-AL-IST,  n.     1.  One  who  over- 
rates the  human  understanding.  Bacon. 
2.  One  who  holds  that  human  knowledge  is 
derived  from  pure  reason.              For.  Qu.  Rev, 

II  t  IN-T^L-LECT-U-Al'i-TY,  n.  [L.  intellecttiali- 
tas.J     Intellectual  power. '  Halliwell. 
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B  !N-T5L-L6ot'U- AL-TZE, ».  a.  To  treat  or  reason 
upon  in  an  intellectuiil  manner  ;  to  elevate  to 
the  rank  of  intellectual  things.  Coleriilge. 

||lN-TpL-L£:CT'lJ-AL-IiY,  ad.  In  an  intellectual 
manner  ;  by  the  intellect.  llale. 

|N-Tfc.L'L(-^ftNCE,  n.  [L.  intdligentia;  It.  «»i- 
telUgi-nza  ;  Sp.  itUeliynu-ia  ;  Fr.  iiitflligeticeA 

1.  Acquired  knowledge  ;  information;  —  dis- 
tinguished from  intellect,  or  undenttimding . 

Every  mon  i»  cnilowrd  with  umliT»tan<ling!  but  It  re- 
quire* reading  to  become  a  man  ot  ittUUii/ence.  TnuUr. 

2.  Notice  ;  notification ;  news  ;  advice  ;  in- 
struction ;  account  of  things  distant  or  secret ; 
communicated  information. 

Ivct  all  the  paMaogct 
Be  well  secured,  that  no  iiilelliunice 
May  poaa  between  the  prince  and  theni.       Denham. 

3.  Familiar  terms  of  acquaintance,     [k.] 

He  lived  rather  In  a  fidr  intelligence,  than  any  friendahip 
with  the  favoritea.  Clamulon. 

4.  Spirit ;  a  spiritual  existence  or  being. 
"  Uriel,  the  intelligence  of  the  sun."       Drydeti. 

Syn.  — See  Advice,  Understandino. 

|N-T£l'LI-G(;NCE-oF'FICE,  n.  An  office  where 
intelligence  may  be  obtained.  Simmonds. 

IN-TfeL'LJ-^fiN-C^R,  n.  One  who  imparts  intel- 
ligence or  news.  Bacoti. 

tIN-TEL'H-fifiN-CJx\G,  o.  Conveying  intelli- 
gence or  information.  Milton, 

t  IN-T6L'L|-9fiN-CY,  n.  Intelligence.  Stillingfleet, 

|N-TEL'LI-9fiNT,  a,  [L.  intelligens ;  It.  intelli- 
gente ;  Sp.  inteligente ;  Fr.  intelligent.'] 

1.  Possessed  of  intelligence  or  information; 
well  informed ;  having  knowledge  or  skill ;  know- 
ing; understanding;  instructed;  skilful.  "A 
most  wise  and  intelligent  architect."  Woodward. 

2.  t  Giving  information.  S/iak. 

JN-TftL-LI-^fiN'TIAL  (-sh?il),  a.  1.  Consisting 
of  unbodied  mind  ;  spiritual. 

Food  alike  those  pure, 
Intelligential  substances  require.  Milton, 

2.  Intellectual ;  intelligent.  "  Inspired  with 
act  intelligential."  .  Milton. 

tlN-TfiL-Ll-^fiN'Tl-A-RV,  n.  One  who  imparts 
intelligence  ;  an  intelligencer.  Ilolinshed, 

IN-TEL'LI-9ENT-LY,  ad.  In  an  intelligent  man- 
ner ;  with  intelligence.  Bogle. 

|N-TfiL-Ll-9|-BlL'l-TY,  n.  [It.  intelligibilitd ; 
Fr.  intelligibility.]  I'hc  quality  of  being  intelli- 
gible ;  comprehensibility. 

I  am  persuaded,  as  far  as  intelliuihility  is  concerned,  Chau- 
cer is  not  merely  as  near,  but  mucli  nearer,  tu  us,  than  he 
was  felt  by  Urydcn  and  his  contemporaries  to  be  to  them. 

TrvMch. 

IN-t6l'LI-9I-BLE,  a.  [L.  intelligibilis  ;  It.  in- 
telligibite ;  Sp.  inteligibte ;  Fr.  intelligible.]  That 
can  be  understood  ;  clear  ;  plain  ;  distinct ;  com- 
prehensible. Burnet. 

|N-T6l'LI-<?1-BLE-N6sS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
intelligible;  intelligibility;  perspicuity.    Locke, 

IN-TfeL'Ll-gtl-BLY,  ad.  In  an  intelligible  manner. 
tlN-TeM'pR-ATE,  )  „.  ["l.  intemerattis.]  Un- 
ttN-TfiM'^R-AT-eD,  )  defiled.         Parth.  Sacra. 

tlN-TEM'^R-.fLTE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  being  undefiled.  Donne. 

!N-TE.M'ppR-A-MeNT,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  tempera- 
ment.] Want  of  rule  or  balance  in  the  elements 
of  the  animal  frame  ;  bad  constitution.  Harvey. 

rN-T6M'PeR-ANCE,  n.  [L.  intemperantia ;  in, 
priv.,  and  teniperantia,  temperance  ;  It.  intem- 
peratiza ;  Sp.  tntemperancia ;  Fr.  intemperance.] 
The  state  of  being  intemperate  ;  want  of  tem- 
perance or  moderation,  as  to  pleasure  of  any 
sort ;  excess  ;  excessive  indulgence  of  appetite, 
especially  in  intoxicating  drink. 

Some,  OS  thou  saw'st,  hv  violent  stroke  shall  die; 
By  Arc,  blood,  fiimine,  by  inleinivranre  more 
In  meats  and  drinks,  which  on  the  earth  shall  bring 
Dlteases  dire.  Mitton. 

The  Lacedemonians  trained  np  their  children  fo  hate 
drankcnnrss  and  InlemjieraHce,  by  Drlnging  a  drunken  man 
into  their  company.  Watt*. 

Sjm.— See  Excess. 

tl^'-Tf,.\I'reR.AN-CY,n.Intempcrance./^a*<•^fl7/. 

IN-TK.M'P5;r-ATE,  a.  [L.  intemperatus;  m,priv., 
and  temperaiua,  temperate  ;  It.  intemperate] 


1.  Not  temperate  ;  immoderate  in  the  indul- 
gence of  any  appetite  or  passion,  narticularly 
the  habitual  desire  for  intoxicating  liquors. 

2.  Ungovernable;  excessive;  irregular;  in- 
ordinate.    "  Intemperate  zeal."  Cotcper. 

3.  Exceeding  the  just  or  convenient  mean. 
"  An  intemuerate  climate."  "  We  have  intem- 
perate weather."  Johnson. 

Syn.  — ^'ue  Excessive,  Irregular. 

tlN-TK.M'I'^R-ATE,  e.  o.  To  disorder  ;  to  nut 
out  of  order.  Whitaker, 

IN-T£m'P5R-ATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  intemperate 
manner  ;  excessively  ;  immoderately.  C,J,Fox. 

iN-TfiM'PfR-ATE-NfeHS,  n.      1.    The  quality  of 
being  intemperate  or  immoderate  in  the  indul- 
gence of  any  appetite  ;  intemperance.    Bp,  Hall. 
2.  Immoderate  degree  of  heat,  cold,  &c.,  in 
the  climate  or  the  weather.  Ainaicorth. 

iN-TeM'PER-A-TURE,  n.  [Fr.]  Irregularity  of 
temperature ;  excess.  Cotgrave. 

tlN-Tg.M-Pfts'T|VE,  o.  VL.  intempestivus  ;  Fr. 
intempeslif.]  Unseasonable  ;  untimely.  Burton. 

tlN-TpM-Pfis'TlVE-LY,  ad.  Unseasonably;  un- 
suitably ;  out  of  season.  Burton. 

tlN-TEM-P^S-Tiv'I-TY,  n.  \lj,intempestivita8.] 
Unsuitableness  as  to  time.  Hale, 

iN-TfiN'A-BLE  [ln-t«n'?-bl,  W.  P,  J,  E,  F.  K.  Sm. 
Wr.;  \n-ii  n^-h\,  Ja.],a.  [i'n,  priv.,  and  <c7^a6fc.] 
That  cannot  be  held,  supported,  or  maintained; 
indefensible  ;  untenable.  "  An  intenable  opin- 
ion." "  An  intenable  ioriress."  Johnson,  *^  In- 
tenable  pretensions."    Warburton. 

JN-TJSnd',  V,  a.  [L.  intendo ;  in,  towards,  and 
tendo  {Gt.  Tcivuj),  to  stretch;  It.  .intcndere  ;  Sp. 
intcntar ;  Fr.  entendre.]     [i.  intended  ;  pp.  in- 

TENDIXO,  INTENDED.] 

1.  +  To  stretch  out ;  to  extend.  "With  sharp, 
intended  sting."  Spenser. 

2.  t  To  make  intense  ;  to  enforce ;  to  direct. 

But  when  I  ceased  to  intend  my  fancy  npon  them,  I  went 
into  the  dark  and  ijttetuled  my  mind  upon  tliem.        Xewton. 

3.  t  To  regard  ;  to  take  care  of ;  to  attend  to. 

She  did  witli  singular  care  and  tenderness  intend  the  edu- 
cation of  Philip.  Jiacmu 

4.  To  mean  ;  to  design  ;  to  purpose. 

Thou  art  sworn 
deeply  to  effect  what  we  inteml 
closely  to  conceal  what  we  impart.  Shak. 

IN-TEND',  V.  n.     1.  To  extend;   to  stretch  for- 
ward ;  to  draw  out.    [k.]  Pope. 
2.  To  have  an  intention ;  to  purpose  ;  to  mean. 

JN-TEN'DAN-CY,  n.     [Fr.  intendance.]     1.   The 
office  or  jurisdiction  of  an  intendant.     Murray. 
2.  A  geographical  or  civil  division  of  a  coun- 
try under  the  government  of  an  intendant. £ncy. 

|N-t6ND'ANT,  M.  [Fr.]    1.  An  officer  who  super- 
intends ;  a  superintendent.  Arbulhnot. 
2.  The  chief  magistrate  of  a  city,  correspond- 
ing to  mayor ;  as  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

IN-TEND'5D-LY,  ad.    With  design  or  intention. 
To  add  one  passage  more  of  him,  which  is  intendedlu  re- 
lated for  his  credit.  Iftrnjie. 

IN-TEND'?R,  n.    One  who  intends.         Feltham, 
JN-TEND'5R,  V,  a.    See  Entendeu. 
tIN-TfiND'I-MftNT,  n.    [Fr.  entendement.] 

1.  Attention  ;  patient  hearing.  Spenser. 

2.  Understanding  ;  knowledge.  Spenser, 

3.  Consideration  ;  intention.  Spenser. 

IN-TfiNn'MgNT,  n.     [Fr.  entendement.] 

1.  Intention  ;  design  ;  purpose.  Shak. 

2.  (Law.)  The  understanding,  intention,  or 
true  meaning.  Whishaw. 

|N-TEN'pR-.\TE.  r.  a.  [L.  in.  used  intensively, 
and  tener,  tender ;  It.  intenerire.]     [»'.  inten- 

KKATED  ;    pp.  INTENEKATINO,    INTENERATED.] 

To  make  tender  ;  to  soften.     "  Fear  intenertites 
the  heart."     [u.]  Bp.  Hall. 

JN-TfiN'5R-ATE,  a.  Made  tender ;  tender ;  soft ; 
intenerated.     [r.]  Daniel. 

IN-TftN-pR-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  intenerating 
or  softening,     [h.]  Bacon. 

tl.V-TftN'l-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  hold  any  thing. 
"  This  . . .  ititctiible  sieve."  Shak. 

IN-T6n'S.\TE,  V,  a.  To  render  intense;  to 
strengthen  ;  to  intensify,     [b.]  Ed.  Rev. 


IN-T6n'8A-TIvE,  a.  That  makes  intense  -,  add- 
ing  force  ;  intensifying.  HaUitcell. 

IN-Tft.N«E',  a,  [L.  intendo,  inteiuua,  to  stretch, 
to  strain  ;  It.  ig  Sp.  interno,] 

1.  liaised  to  a  high  degree ;  extreme ;  excef 
sive.    "  So  intense  ...  a  degree  of  heat."  Boyle. 

With  answerable  pains,  but  more  btlent.  Miilom, 

2.  Strained ;  kept  on  the  stretch  ;  intent ; 
noting  a  state  of  fixed  attention  or  cxceKsive 
elfort  or  exertion,  without  relaxation  or  inler- 
mission.     "  His  application  is  intense,"    CraAb, 

3.  Highly  wrought;  vehement;  figurative. 

Hebraisms  warm  and  animate  our  languafr,  and  conver 
our  thoughU  in  more  ardent  and  interne  pbnaa*.       Ailthtoi. 

Syn.  —  Bee  Intent. 

|N-TftN8E'LY,  ad.  In  an  intense  manner ;  to  a 
high  degree  :  —  with  earnestness  ;  earnestly. 

IN-TfiNSE'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  in- 
t^se,  or  raised  to  a  high  degree ;  intensity. 
'*  Intenseness  of  heat."  Woodward, 

2.  Fixed  attention ;  excessive  effort ;  inten- 
sity. "  Unintermitted  study  and  intensenrsn  of 
mind."  MiUon. 

3.  Vehemence ;  earnestness ;  ardor. 

lie  wa*  in  agony,  and  prayed  with  Uie  utmoat  ardencr  an< 
inlenKnem.  BlaeltraU. 

IN-TfeN-SI-Fl-CA'TIpN,  n.  The  act  of  intensify, 
ing.     [k.]  N,  Brit.  Rsv. 

JN-T£N'SI-FY,  V,  a,  [l.  INTENSIFIED  ;  pp,  IN- 
TENSIFYING, INTENSIFIED.]  To  render  intense; 
to  strengthen  ;  to  intensate. 

Assisted  to  propagate  and  M/nMi/y  the  alarm.        Qm.  Jtev. 

4S^  "  Coleridge,  in  n  letter  to  Mr.  Alsop,  claima 
the  merit  of  invc-ntinc  this  word.  It  is  now  common- 
ly used  by  the  boot  writoDi,  especially  thooe  on  reli- 
gious and  esthetic  subjects."     C.  M.  Ingteif. 

IN-T6n'8|-FY.  r.  n.  To  become  intense  ;  to  act 
with  great  effort.  Dickens. 

|N-TEN'SIQN,  n.  [L.  iniensio;  It.  intensione ; 
Sp.  intension.]  The  act  of  making  more  intense. 

Faith  differs  ft-om  hope  in  the  extension  of  its  objret,  and 
in  the  intenaoH  of  degree.  Bp.  Taylor. 

|N-TfeN'Sl-TY,  n.  [It.  intensith  ;  Sp.  intensidad ; 
Fr.  intensit't'. —  See  Intense.] 

1.  High  or  extreme  degree ;  excess.  "  The 
intensity  of  the  guilt."  Burke. 

2.  The  state  of  being  intense  ;  utmost  exer- 
tion or  effort ;  intenseness.  Boyle. 

3.  Vehemence;  earnestness;  ardor.    Gillies. 

4.  {Physics.)  The  rate  or  degree  of  energy 
with  which  a  force  or  cause  acts. 

t^  I'hus  the  intensity  of  terrestrial  wuifnetism  at 
different  times  and  places,  or  magnetic  intrnsitf,  as  it 
is  called,  is  proportional  to  the  njuare  of  the  number 
ofoscillationsof  the  magnetic  needle  in  a  given  lime; 
—  the  intenifity  of  the  polarizing  force  in  different  crj'S- 
tals  is  estimated  by  the  angular  separation  of  the  ordi- 
nary and  extraordiiiar>'  images. 

JN-TfiN'SlVE,  a.     [It.  <^  Sp.  intensiro.] 

1.  Admitting  increase  of  degree. 

The  inleniare  distance  between  the  pcrftetion  of  aa  an^t 
and  of  a  man  is  but  finite.  Hair. 

2.  Intent ;  unremitted ;  intense. 

Assiduous  attendance  and  intenrive  circumspection.   IToftoii. 

3.  Exerting  or  adding  force;  —  applied  par- 
ticularly to  particles  which,  when  usea  in  com- 
position, heighten  or  intensify  the  meaning  of 
the  word  to  which  they  are  prefixed. 

IN-T6N'8|VE-Ly,  ad.  By  increase  of  degree  ;  so 
as  to  add  force.  Bp.  BramhalL 

lN-TfiN'8|VE-N6SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
tensive ;  intensity.  Hale. 

IN-t6NT',  a.  [I.,  intentus ;  It.  intento  ;  Fr.  in- 
tetiti'.]  Anxiously  diligent ;  fixed  with  close  at- 
tention ;  eager;  earnest; — usually  with  on. 

Of  action  eager,  and  intent  on  thought.  Drpden. 

There  is  an  evil  spirit  continually  active,  and  tnlrni  to 
•educe.  South. 

Syn.  —  htent  on  business  or  on  pleasure ;  rtfer  or 
earnest  in  pursuit  of  an  object;  intense  applicatioaj 
intense  heat  or  cold. 

IN-TfiNT',  n.  A  design  ;  a  purpose  ;  intention  ; 
aim  ;  drift ;  a  view  formed  ;  meaning ;  purport. 

If  I  (kil  not  in  my  deep  imtrnl 

Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  lire.  Skat. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  all  senses  ;  whatever 

be  meant  or  designed  ;  in  reality.    "  To  all  intents  and 

furpoits,  he  wliu  will  not  open  his  eyes  is,  for  Ibe 

present,  as  blind  as  be  that  cannot."  SmKlk, 
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INTENTATION 

t  IN-T^N-TA'TION,  n.    Intention.         Bp.  Hall. 

|N-TEN'TION,  n.  [L.  intentio  ;  It.  intemionc  ; 
Sp.  iidencion  ;  Fr.  intention.'] 

1.  Closeness  of  attention ;  deep  ardor  of  mind ; 
intenseness  ;  intensity.  Locke. 

Which  cannot  be  done  without  some  labor  aniintention  of 
the  mind.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  intended  ;   the  object  which 
one  proposes ;  design;  purpose;  end;  aim. 

I  wish  others  the  same  intention  and  greater  successes. 

TempJe. 

3.  The  state  of  being  intense  ;  intensity. 

The  operations  of  agents  admit  of  inteKtion  and  remission. 

Locke. 

4.  {Surg.}    The  occurrence  of  cicatrization 
■without  suppuration.  Dunglison. 

Syn.  —  See  Aim,  Design. 

JN-TEN'TION-AL,  a.  [Fr.  intentionnel.'\  Having 
intention  ;  voluntary  ;  designed ;  done  by  de- 
sign. *'  A  direct  and  intentional  service."  Rogers. 

IN-TEN-TION-AL'I-TV,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
intentional ;  design. '  Coleridge. 

{N-TEN'TION-AL-LV,  ad.  With  intention;  by 
design ;  with  fixed  choice.  Boyle. 

IN-TEN'TIONED  (-sliund),  a.  Having  intentions  ; 
disposed; — used  in  composition;  as,  "  Well- 
intentioned."  Addison. 

tlN-TEN'T|VE,  a.  [L.  intentivus."]  Diligently 
applied ;  attentive.  Bacon. 

^  JN-TEN'TJ  VE-LY,  ad.  In  an  intentive  manner ; 
with  application  ;  attentively.  Bp.  Hall. 

tIN-TEN'T|VE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
tentive ;  attention.  W.  Mountagu. 

IN-TENT'LY,  ad.  With  close  attention  ;  with  dili- 
gent or  earnest  application ;  with  eager  desire. 

|N-TENT'N?SS,n.  The  state  of  being  intent.Soi*^A. 

/JV'  TER—.  A  Latin  preposition,  used  as  a  prefix, 
and  signifying  between,  among. 

JN-TER',  ».  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  terra,  the  earth ;  It. 
interrare  ;  Sp.  enterrar  ;  Fr.  enterrer."]  \i.  in- 
terred; pp.  INTEIIRING,  I.VTEIlllED.]    To  bury 

in  the  ground ;  to  cover  with  earth  ;  to  inhume. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them; 

The  good  is  ott  interred  with  their  boues.  SJiak. 

Syn.  —  See  Burial. 

iN'TfR-AcT,  n.  [iiiter  and  act.']  A  short  piece 
between  others ;  the  time  between  the  acts  of 
the  drama ;  interlude.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

fN-TpR-Ac'TION,  n.  [inter  and  action.']  An  in- 
tervening action.  Ed.  Rev. 

IN-TPR-Ad'DI-TIVE,  n.  [inter  and  additive.] 
Something  inserted  parenthetically  or  between 
other  things,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

iN-TipR-A'gfpN-CY,  n.  The  action  or  business 
of  an  intcragent. 

By  the  interaaency  of  Rubrius  Callus  the  mind  of  Cacina 
came  to  be  shaken.  Gordon. 

iN-T^R-A'^gNT,  n.  {inter  and  agent.']  An  agent 
that  acts  between  two  parties.  Kirby. 

Domitian  is  believed  to  have  tried  by  secret  interaqentt  to 
corrupt  the  fidelity  of  Ccrialia.  Gordon. 

tlN'T^R-ALL,  n.     Entrail;  inside. 

When  Zephyr  breathed  into  the  watery  interall.       Fletcher. 

lN-TeR-A.M;i\[-AN,  a.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
amnis,  a  river.^  Situated  between  rivers.  "  An 
interamnian  country."  Bryant. 

In-T^R-An'I-MATE,  v.  a.  To  animate  or  inspire 
mutually,     [r.] 

When  love  with  one  nnothcr  so 

Intcraniinates  two  souls.  Donne. 

iN-TER-AR-TiC'U-LAR,  a.  [iiiter  and  articular.] 
Situated  between  the  articulations.    Dunglison. 

IN-T?R-Ax'AL,  a.  Situated  in  the  interaxis.  Craig. 

IN-T5R-AX'|L-LA-RY,  a.  (Bot.)  Situated  within 
the  axils  of  leaves.  Wright. 

In-T?R-Ax'IS,  n.  (Arch.)  The  space  between  the 
axes  in  columnar  erections. 

Doors,  windows,  niches,  and  the  like,  are  placed  centrally 
in  tlie  interiu.i.t.  GvHlt. 

tliV-TpR-BAS-TA'TIO.V,  n.  [Old  Fr.  interbas- 
ter,  to  quilt.]     Patchwork.  Browne. 

iN-TgR-BREED',  V.  a.  To  breed  by  cross-breed- 
ing ;  to  blend,  as  different  races.  Ec.  Rev. 
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iN-TgR-BRfiED',  v.  n.  To  practise  cross-breed- 
ing. Ec.  Rev. 

t  IN-T?R-BRING',  v.  a.  To  bring  between.  Donne. 

{N-TER'CA-LAR,  a.     Intercalary.  Holland. 

JN-TER'CA-LA-RY  [jn-ter'ksi-ls-re,  S.  P.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R.'C.  Rees',  Mb.;  in-ter-kai's-re,  W.J.  /•'.], 
a.  [L.  intercalaris  ;  ititer,  between,  and  calo,  to 
proclaim  ;  It.  intercalare  ;  Sp.  intercalar  ;  Fr. 
inter calaire.]  (Chron.)  Inserted  out  of  the  com- 
mon order,  to  preserve  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  civil  and  the  solar  year ;  as,  "  The 
29th  of  February,  in  a  leap  year,  is  an  interca- 
lary day." 

|N-TER'CA-LAte,  v.  a.  [L.  intercalo,  intercala- 
tus  ;  It.  iritercalare  ;  Sp.  intercalar ;  Fr.  inter- 
caler.]  \i.  intercalated  ;  pp.  intercalat- 
ing, INTERCALATED.]  {Chron.}  To  insert  into 
the  calendar,  as  an  extraordinary  day  or  other 
portion  of  time,  in  order  to  preserve  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  solar  year,  by  which  the 
seasons  are  determined,  and  the  civil  year. 

}N-TER'CA-LAT-PD,  p.  a.  1.  Inserted  into  the 
calendar,  as  a  day,  or  other  portion  of  time. 

2.  {Geol.)  Noting  portions  of  rock  contained 
in  more  recent  intruded  rocks.  "  A  mass  of 
slate  intercalated  in  granite  or  trap  rock."  C. 
T.  Jackson.  —  Noting  beds  or  layers  of  one  kind 
of  rock  or  other  substance  included  between 
beds  or  strata  of  other  kinds. 

Intercalated  coal  beds.  —  Horizontal  masses  of  igneous 
rock  intercalated  between  aqueous  strata.  Lyell. 

[N-TgR-CA-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  intercalatio  \  It.  m- 
tercalazione  ;  Sp,  ititercalacion  ;  ¥t.  intercala- 
tion.] 

1.  {Chron.)  The  act  of  intercalating;  the  in- 
sertion into  the  calendar  of  a  portion  of  time 
out  of  the  usual  order. 

ijgp-  "  The  Roman  year,  as  established  by  Numa, 
was  divided  into  twelve  months,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  moon,  consisting  in  all  of  355  days.  But 
as  ten  days,  five  hours,  forty-eight  minutes,  and  fifty- 
eight  seconds  were  wanting  to  make  the  lunar  year 
correspond  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  lie  intercalated 
every  other  year  an  extraordinary  D\onth,  which  con- 
sisted alternately  of  22  and  23  days  durng  periods  of 
22  years,  tlie  last  bieiinium  in  tlie  22  years  being  en- 
tirely passed  over.  Tiie  intercalation  of  this  month 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  pontifices,  who,  by 
inserting  more  or  fewer  days,  used  to  make  the  cur- 
rent year  longer  or  shorter,  as  was  most  convenient 
for  tliemselves  or  their  friends  ;  for  instance,  that  a 
magistrate  might  sooner  or  later  resign  his  offlce,  or 
contractors  for  the  revenue  have  longer  or  shorter  time 
to  collect  the  taxes.  Julius  Ciesar  abolished  those  ik- 
tercalatittns,  and  established  the  division  of  time  known 
as  the  Julian  year."     P.  Cyc. 

2.  (Geol.)  The  interposition  of  a  bed  or  stra- 
tum of  one  kind  of  rock  or  substance  between 
beds  or  strata  of  another,  C.  T.  Jackson.  The 
inclusion  of  a  mass  of  rock  within  intruded 
rocks.    Lyell. 

IN-T^R-CEDE',  v.  to.  [L.  intercedo ;  inter,  be- 
tween, and  cedo,  to  pass  ;  It.  intercedere  ;  Sp. 
interccder ;    Fr.  intercJder.]      \i.  interceded  ; 

pp.  INTERCEDING,  INTERCEDED.] 

1.  To  pass  between  ;  to  intervene. 

He  supposed  that  a  vast  period  interceded  between  that 
origination  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Hale. 

2.  To  ask  or  entreat  as  a  mediator  ;  to  inter- 
pose ;  to  mediate  ;  to  plead  in  favor  of  one  ;  to 
act  between  two  parties  by  persuasion ;  to  en- 
deavor to  conciliate  one. 

"He  [Chrisf]  is  still  onr  advocate,  continually  interceding 
with  his  Father  in  behalf  of  all  true  penitents.  Calami/. 

Syn.  —  One  intercedr.i  between  parties  that  are  un- 
equal, and  interposes  between  those  that  are  equal. 
One  intercedes,  by  persuasion,  in  favor  of  one  who  has 
ofTended,  and  is  exposed  to  punishment,  —  and  inter- 
poses,  by  authority,  in  order  to  adjust  a  dispute.  To 
intercede  and  interpose  are  employed  on  matters  of 
great  or  little  importance  ;  to  mediate,  that  is,  to  inter- 
pose as  a  friend  in  order  to  reconcile  parties,  is  used 
in  matters  of  great  moment. 

iN-TpR-CE'D^NT,  a.  [L.  intercedo,  intereedens, 
to  pass  between.]  Passing  or  coming  between  ; 
mediating.  Stnart. 

IN-T^R-CED'^R,  n.  One  who  intercedes;  one  who 
pleads  in  favor  of  another ;  a  mediator. 

iN-TgR-CED'lNG,  n.     Intercession.         Pearson. 

iN-TpR-CEL'LU-LAR,  a.  [infer  and  cellular.] 
(Bot.)   Lying  between  the  cells.  Roget. 

IN-TfR-CfiPT',  V.  a.     [L.  intercipio,  interceptus  ; 


INTERCHANGEMENT ' 

inter,  between,  and  capio,  to  seize ;   It.  intercei. 
tare  ;  Sp.  ijiterceptar ;    Fr.  intercepter.]     [i.  is. 

TERCEPTED  ;/3/>. INTERCEPTING,  INTERCEPTED.! 

1.  To  stop  and  seize  in  the  way. 

Marched  towards  St.  Albans,  to  intercept  the 'queen.  Shai. 

2.  To  obstruct;  to  cut  off';  to  interrupt  •  to 
stop  from  being  communicated.  ' 

mg-  "  It  is  used  of  the  thing  or  person  passing  o( 

the  act  of  passing,  or  of  that  to  which  the  passaae  is 

directed."   Johnson.  ■-        e     = 

They  will  not  intercept  my  tale.  shalc 

We  must  meet  first,  and  intercept  his  course.      Drydtn. 

Swarming  o'er  the  dusky  fields  they  fly 

New  to  the  flowers,  and  intercept  the  sky.        Dryden. 

3.  (Geom.)  To  include  between. 

That  part  of  a  line  lying  between  any  two  points  is  said  to 
be  intercepted  between  them.  Varies. 

lN-Tf.R-CEPT'jpR,  n.  [L.  interceptor.]  One  who 
intercepts  ;  an  opponent.  Shak. 

IN-T^R-CEP'TION,  n.  [L.  interceptio  ;  It.  inter- 
cezione;  Sp.inicrcepcion;  F1.i71tercej.tion.]  Act 
of  intercepting ;  stoppage  in  course ;  hinder- 
ance  ;  obstruction.  "  Interception  of  the  sight.'' 
Wotton.     "  Interception  of  breath."    Browne. 

IN-Tf.R-CES'SION  (Tn-ter-8«sh'un),  n.  [L.  inter., 
cessio  ;  It.  intercessione  ;  Sp.  intercesion ;  Fr. 
intercession.] 

1.  The  act  of  interceding ;  agency  between 
two  parties  ;  mediation  ;  interposition. 

What  had  passed  with  man 
Recounted,  mixing  intercesKion  sweet. 

2.  Agency  in  the  cause  of  another,  generally 
in  his  favor,  sometimes  against  him. 

He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them .        Hcb.  vn.  24 
He  raaketh  intercession  to  God  against  Israel.     Jiom.  xi.  a 

iN-TfR-CES'SION-AL,  a.  Containing  interces 
sion  or  entreaty.  Wriqht. 

t  IN-T^R-CES'SION-ATE,  v.  a.  To  entreat.  Nash. 

IN-TeR-CES'SOR,M.  [L.]  L  One  who  intercedes; 
an  agent  between  two  parties  to  procure  recon- 
ciliation ;  a  mediator. 

On  man's  behalf, 
Patron  or  intercessor,  none  appeared.  Milton, 

2.  (Eccl.)  A  bishop,  who,  during  a  vacancy 
of  the  see,  administers  the  bishopric  till  a  suc- 
cessor is  elected.  "Wright. 

IN-TpR-C5S-SO'RI-.\L,  a.  Relating  to,  or  imply- 
ing, intercession  ;  intercessory,  [r.]   Bp.Horne. 

IN-TIPR-CES'SO-RY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  contain- 
ing, intercession  ;  interceding. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  has  an  intercessor)/  petition  for  our 
enemies.  Earbery, 

IN-XeR-GHAIN',  V.  a.  [inter  and  chain.]  [i.  in- 
terchained; pp.  interchaining,  inter- 
chained.]    To  chain  ;  to  link  together.    Shak, 

IN-TeR-CIlAN^fE',  V.  a.  [inter  and  change.]  [i. 
interchanged;  pp.  interchanging,  inter, 
changed.] 

1.  To  put  each  in  the  place  of  the  other ;  to 
give  and  take  mutually  ;  to  change  or  exchange 
reciprocally;  to  alternate.  "Having  inter- 
changed their  cares."  Sidney. 

2.  To  succeed  alternately.  Sidney. 
Syn. — See  Change. 

In'T^R-CHAN^E  (116),  n.  1.  Permutation  of 
commodities  ;  commerce  ;  barter.  Howell. 

2.  Alternate  succession  ;  alternation.  "  The 
interchanges  of  light  and  darkness."       Holder- 

Sweet  interchange 
Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains.      Milton. 

3.  A  mutual  giving  and  returning;  recipro- 
cation ;  reciprocity.  "  An  unreserved  inter- 
change of  sentiment."  Canning. 

Ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse.  Shak. 

In-TER-CHAN^E-A-BIl'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  interchangeable.  Pen-y. 

lN-TpR-CHAN(?B'A-BLE,  a.    1.  Capable  of  being 

interchanged ;  reciprocal ;  that  may  be  given  ana 

taken  mutually.  Baron. 

2.    Following  alternately,    or   one  after  the 

other.  "  Four  interchangeable  seasons."  Holder. 

IN-TpR-CHANgjE'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  interchangeable  ;  interchangeability. 

IN-T^R-CHAN^E'A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  interchange- 
able manner  ;  by  interchange ;  alternately. 

iN-TeR-CHAN^E'MpNT,  TO.  Interchange.  "By 
interchangement  of  your  rings."     [r.]        Shak. 
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jN-TtfR-CHAP'TfR,  n.  An  interpolated  or  In 
serted  chapter.  IVright. 

flN-T^R-Ci'DgNCE,  n.  Incident;  accident;  oc- 
currence. Holland. 

t  iN-TgR-Ci'Up.NT,  a.  [L.  intercido,  intercidctu, 
to  happen.]  Cuming  between  ;  happening. Z^uj/^. 

iN-TgR-clP'J-gNT,  a.  [L.  intcrcipiens.']  Ob- 
Btructing ;  intercepting.  Jo/i/uion, 

iN-TgR-ClP'l-p.NT,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
intercepts  or  obstructs.  yViseman. 

tlN-TeR-Cl"8IQN,  n.  [L.  intercisio,  a.  cutting 
through.]      Interruption  ;  separation.    Browne. 

iN-TpR-CLA-VlC'U-LAR,  a.  lititer  and  clavicti- 
Utr.]     Being  between  the  clavicles.    DutvjUson. 

I.\-TPR-CL6§E',  v.  a.  [inter  and  close.]  To  shut 
ill  ur  within.  lioi/le. 

1\-TPR-CLoOd',  r.  rt.  [inter  an  dcloitd.]  To  shut 
within  clouds;  to  cloud.  Daniel. 

iN-TpR-CLUDE',  V.  a.  [L.  intercliido  ;  inter,  be- 
tween, and  claudo,  to  shut;  It.  inlerchiuilere.] 

[i.  I.NTEUCLri)EU  ;  pp.   INTEHCLUniNO,    INTEU- 

CLiDED.]  To  shut  from  a  place  or  course  by 
something  intervening;  to  shut  off;  to  pre- 
clude ;  to  intercept.  Pococke. 

The  stopcock  B  i«  to  be  fhut,  bo  that  nil  paaaoge  of  ext«r- 
nal  air  Into  the  receiver  may  be  iiilercliuteil,  JJo.i/le, 

iN-TCR-CLU'^IpN,  n.  [L.  iatercluslo.']  The  act 
of  intercludmg;  obstruction  ;  interception  ;  pre- 
clusion. Cockeram. 

lN-TeR-CQ-L6'Nl-AL,  rt.  Relating  to  the  inter- 
course between  different  colonies. lVbva-Sw<ion. 

iN-TpR-CO-LtJM-Nl-A'TIQN,  n.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, and  columns,  a  column.]  {Arch.')  The 
space  between  two  columns  or  pillars.    Wotton. 

iN-TpR-COM'BAT,  »».     A  fight  between.    Daniel. 

tlN-TeR-c6M'JNG,  n.  [inter  and  come.']  Act 
of  coining  between  ;  interposition  ;  interference. 

Notwitlutandlng  the  pope's  intercnminij  to  mal(e  himself  a 
party  in  the  quarrel.  PrwemlingB  against  Gurnet,  1600. 

I.\-T(:R-c6m'MQN,  V.  n.     [iiUer  and  common.] 

[i.  INTERCOMMONED  ;  pp.  INTEllCOMMONINO, 
I.NTEHCOMMONED.] 

1.  To  have,  do,  share,  or  participate  with 
others  ;  to  feed  at  the  same  table.  Bacon. 

2.  To  feed  in  the  same  pasture. 

Beasts  of  several  at^joining  parishes  do  promiscuously  in- 
tercommon  together.  jHloiint. 

I.\-Teil-C6M'M9N-.\^E,  n.  [inter  and  common- 
age.] Joint  use  of  the  same  commons.  Roberta. 

In-TPR-cOM'MQN-InG,  ».  {Old  Law.)  The  pro- 
miscuous feeding  of  cattle  on  the  contiguous 
commons  of  two  adjacent  manors,  bv  the  in- 
habitants of  the  communs.  Whishaw. 

iN-TpR-COM-MUNE',  v.  n.  [inter  and  commwie.] 
To  commune  together ;  to  associate.    C.  J.  Fox. 

iN-TeR-CQM-MU'Nl-CA-BLE,  a.  Mutually  com- 
municable. *  Coleridge. 

iN-TpR-COM-MU'Nl-CATE,  v.  n.  [inter  and  com- 
tniinicate.]  To  communicate  mutually  or  re- 
ciprocally. Holland. 

iN-rpR-CQM-MU-Nl-CA'TION,  n.  Mutual  or  re- 
ciprocal communication  or  intercourse ;  inter- 
communion. Coleridge. 

iN-TeR-CQM-MUN'IQN  {In-t?r-kom-mun'yun),  n. 
[inter  and  commu7non.]  Mutual  communion; 
reciprocal  intercourse.  Law. 

I.V-TeR-CQM-MU'Nl-TY,  n.  [inter  and  commu- 
luty.] 

1.  A  mutual  communication  or  community ; 
reciprocal  communication.  "  Intercommumty 
of  various  sentiments."  Lowth. 

2.  A  mutual  freedom  or  exercise  of  religion. 

Admitting  each  other's  pretensions,  there  must  needs  be 
amongst  them  perfect  harmony  and  intercomtnuniti/. 

fVarburton. 

iN-TfR-COs'TAL,  a.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
costa,  a  rib;  Fr.  intercostal.]  {.inat.)  Placed 
between  the  ribs.  "  Intercostal  muscles."  Bogle. 

I.N-TeR.c6a'TAL,  n.  [Sp.  St  Fr.  intercostal.] 
(inat.)  A  part  that  is  situated  between  the 
'■'''*•  Dung/ison. 

l.N'TER-CdURSE  (T[n't?r-k8r8),  n.  [L.  intercvrsus  ; 
intercurro,  to  run  between ;  inter,  between,  and 


curro,  to  run ;  Fr.  entrerours.]  Exchange  of 
sentiment,  oninion,  or  conimoditieH ;  commerce ; 
mutual  excnangc ;  communication  ;  connec- 
tion ;  communion. 

S|h'mI  the  siirt  inlrrrnune  from  soul  t"  soul, 
And  watt  a  sigli  from  Indus  to  tlie  |iole.  Pope. 

This  sweet  inlercourte 
Of  looks  and  smiles.  Dri^lm. 

Syn. —  ItHercoume  nnd  rammerer.  mihliiiit  Itclwecn 
pcrMoiiH  only  ;  eommuniration  and  connrctiim,  between 
persoiiH  and  tliinca.  Commrrcr  is  a  iip<TieH  of  eencr.il 
but  close  intfre.ourae ;  a  r.onnrc.liim,a.  [lurnianont  inter- 
euur.ie.  A  friendly  or  caiiiiiKircial  inlnreourse ;  com- 
mrrr.t  between  intlividiials  or  coiintrieii ;  free  eommu- 
vicatiim  between  persons  or  tilings  ;  close  cmtHution  of 
friends. 

lN-T(;R-CR68S',tJ.a.  To  cross  mutually  ;  to  cross 
one  another.  Stuiftesbury. 

t  iN-TgR-cOR',  V.  n.  [L.  intercurro.]  To  inter- 
vene ;  to  happen  ;  to  occur.  Shelton. 

lN-TeR-Cf'R'R(;NCE,  n.  Act  of  coming  between  ; 
intervention ;  occurrence.  Holland. 

iN-TpR-CUR'ReNT,  a.  [L.  intercurrens ;  It.  m- 
tercorrente ;  Sp.  intercurrente ;  Fr.  intercur- 
rent.] Running,  coming,  or  happening  be- 
tween ;  intervening.  Barrow. 

L\-T?R-CU-TA'Ne-OUS,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  intercvta- 
neo.]     Within  the  skin,  Evelyn. 

iN-TpR-DAsil',  V.  a.  To  dash  or  insert  at  inter- 
vals ;  to  intersperse. 

A  prologue  iiUerdashed  with  many  a  stroke.    Gnoper. 

tiN-TfR-DEAL',  n.  [inter  a.nd  deal.]  Traffic; 
intercourse ;  exchange.  Spenser. 

IN-T^R-DEN'TIL,  n.  [inter  and  dentil.]  The 
space  between  two  dentils.  !•  rands, 

lN-TpR-D5:-PEND'eNCE,  n.  [inter  and  depend- 
ence.]    Mutual  dependence.  Coleridge. 

lN-T5R-De-PEND'5NT.  a.  Mutually  dependent ; 
reciprocally  dependent.  Lo7idon  Examiner. 

IN-T^R-dIcT',  v.  a.  [L.  interdico,  interdictus ; 
inter,  between,  and  duo,  to  speak ;  It. interdire ; 
Sp.  entredccir;  Fr.  interdire.]  [i.  inteuuicted; 

pp.  INTEUUICTINO,  INTEKDICTED.] 

1.  To  forbid  ;  to  prohibit ;  to  inhibit ;  to  re- 
strain from.  "  This  interdicted  ground."  Tickell. 

2.  {Eccl.)  To  forbid  to  have  communion  with 
the  church. 

An  archbishop  may  . . .  interdict  his  suffragans.       Ayliffe. 
iN'TpR-DlCT  (116),  n.     [L.  interdicttim.] 

1.  A  prohibition ;  a  prohibitory  decree ;  an 
interdiction. 

Those  are  not  fruits  forbidden :  no  interdict 

Defends  the  touching  of  those  viands  pure.        Milton. 

2.  {Eccl.)  A  papal  prohibition  of  the  sacra- 
ment or  other  religious  rites.  Wotton. 

iN-TgR-DlC'TIQN,  n.  [L.  interdictio ;  It.  inter- 
di:rione ;  Sp.  interdiccion ;  Fr.  interdiction.] 
The  act  of  interdicting  ;  interdict ;  prohibition  ; 
forbidding  decree ;  curse.  Milton. 

iN-TgR-nlC'TlVE,  a.  Having  power  to  prohibit. 
*'  That  interdictive  sentence."  Milton. 

!N-TJPR-d!c'TO-RY,  a.  [L.  inferdictoritts.]  Re- 
lating to,  or  containing,  interdiction. Ains worth. 

iN-TpR-DJF-FU^E',  v.  a.  To  diffuse  or  spread 
among.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

IN-T5R.dT(?'1-TAL,  a.  [inter  and  digital.]  Be- 
ing between  the  fingers.  Phil.  Mag. 

iN-TgR-Dl^'J-TATE,  v.  a.  To  insert  between 
the  fingers  ;  to  interweave.  Roget. 

IN-TJPR-Dlgj-I-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  indigi- 
tating,  or  inserting  between.  Roget. 

In'T^R-DUCE,  n.    {Carp.)  An  inter-tie.    Smart. 

lN-T{:R-E-aU|-N6c'TrAL,  a.  Coming  between 
the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes.        Wright. 

flN'T^R-pss, n.  [See  Inteuest, r. o]  Interest; 
concern ;  right.  Spenser. 

tlN'T?R-fiS8,  V.  a.  To  concern;  to  affect;  to 
interest.  Hooker. 

iN'TgR-fiST,  V.  a.  [Ij.  interest;  inter,  between, 
and  esse,  to  be  ;  It.  interessnre  ;  Sp.  interesar  ; 
Fr.  int/h-enser.]  [i.  iNXEKESTEn  ;  pp.  ixteu- 
ESTIN'O,  INTERESTED.]  To  excitc  interest  or 
concern  in ;  to  concern  ;  to  affect ;  to  engage. 


Bclpio.  realoilnc  thi-  Bnaolsh  Mde,  fainad  ■  gnat  nnUnn 
to  inlrrrti  llirniM-rvvs  ft»r  Kuliir  axaiiiit  Cartltaffr.        Dmarit. 

To  iHUrest  ome's  »t{f,  u>  Uke  an  iiitoreat ;  to  be  eo- 
gagud. 

I.V'TpR-ftST,  r.  n.  To  affect ;  to  move ;  to  touch 
with  passion  ;  to  gain  the  affections.     Johnson 

iN'TgR-psT.  n.  [It.  intereate-.  8p.  irUerta;  Yr. 
inter  t.  —  See  I.ntkkkht,  r.  a.) 

1.  Concern ;  advanuige ;  good  ;  benefit. 

O.give  us  a  serious  comprihrnslon  of  that  onr  rrral  te- 
teretl  of  others,  as  well  as  ourselves.  UaimmomiL 

2.  Influence  over  others ;  authority. 

They  who  liad  hitherto  preserved  thtm  had  now  loaf  their 
%nUre»l.  Clartmdim. 

3.  Share  ;  part ;  participation  ;  concern. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  we  have  interest.  Joluuim. 

4.  Regard  to  private  profit  or  advantage. 

When  Julerest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train.         Pope. 

6.  Any  surplus  of  advantage  or  benefit. 

You  shall  have  your  deairra  with  inlerrM.  SMat. 

6.  A  premium  or  sum  of  money  given  for  the 
use  or  loan  of  another  sum  of  money. 

Jtf  The  money  on  which  intereat  is  to  be  paid  is 
called  the  principal;  the  principal  and  intereol  lakt-n 
tocetber  are  called  the  amount ;  and  the  ratio  of  llie 
princijHil  to  the  interoxt  per  annum,  when  no  other 
time  IH  apecifiod,  is  called  the  rate  or  rate  per  cent. 
Interest  is  either  timoU  or  compuund.  Simple  i»tfrrst 
is  the  interest  (i|>on  tlie  principal  diirine  the  time  o( 
the  loan  ;  compound  interest  is  the  interest  not  only 
U|)on  the  principal,  but  ii|ion  the  inieriiKl  also,  after  it 
iKicomes  due.  The  rate  of  interest  is  in  most  civili/.ed 
countries  fixed  by  law  ;  and  a  liiplier  rale  of  interest 
than  the  legal  one  is  called  tmurf.    Vaeiu  If  Peck. 

iN'TeR-esT-gD,  a.  Having  an  intercut;  con- 
cerned in  the  consequences  ;  not  nniiiterrsted  ; 
not  disinterested;  regardful  of  profit.   A'.'u';- 

ni  successes  did  not  discourage  that  ambitious 
erted  people.  .  i 

iN'TgR-fiST-jNG,  a.  Exciting  intereist  ot  allen- 
tion  ;  affecting.   "  Interesting  story."    Johnson. 

iN'TpR-fiST-ING-LY,  od.  In  an  ioterestling  man- 
ner. Coleridge. 

In  'T?R-E8T-ING-n£ss,  n.  Tlie  quality  of  being 
interesting.  A.  Smith. 

iN-TfR-FA'CIAL  (in-tfr-la'ah^l),  o.  [inter  and 
facial.]  {Geom.)  Noting  an  angle  included  be- 
tween two  plane  faces,  as  the  angle  included 
between  two  faces  of  a  prism.     Daviet  4r  Pecic 

iN-reR-FERE'j  V.  n.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
ferio,   to   strike ;    Fr.  entreferir.]      [i.  istek- 

FEKED;  pp.  IXTEEFEKINOj'l.NTEUFERED.] 

1.  To  niterpose;  to  intermeddle  ;  to  meddle. 

So  cautious  were  our  ancestors  in  conversation,  as  never 
to  inter/ere  with  party  disputes  in  the  state.  Stcijt. 

2.  To  clash ;  to  conflict ;  to  be  opposed  to 
each  other. 

Their  commands  may  interfere.  SnuUi-idf/e:. 

3.  To  strike  the  hoof  or  shoe  of  one  leg 
against  the  fetlock  of  the  other,  as  a  horse. 

4.  {Physics.)  To  exert  the  reciprocal  action 
denoted  by  the  term  itUet/erence.  Young. 

Syn.  —  To  interfere  ia  sometimes  nsed  in  a  irood, 
but  more  commonly  in  a  bad  sense  ;  intermriUle,  al- 
ways in  a  bad  sense.  A  perxon  may  interfere  for  the 
giHxl  of  others,  or  for  sollish  piirimses  ;  but  he  latrr^ 
meddles  in  a  matter  in  which  ho  has  no  concern. 

lN-TeR-FER'5i\CE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  interfer- 
ing; an  intermeddling;  interposition;  inter- 
vention. Burke. 

2.  A  clashing  ;  opposition  ;  collision. 

3.  {Hydrodyttamtcs.)  The  mutual  action  of 
two  systems  of  liquid  waves  derived  from  dif- 
ferent centres,  by  which,  at  certain  points  • 
where  their  elevations  and  depressions  respec- 
tively coincide,  they  redouble  each  other's  ef. 
fects;  and  by  which,  at  certain  other  points 
where  the  elevations  of  one  system  coincide 
w-ith  the  depressions  of  the  other,  they  efface 
each  other. 

4.  ( Optics.)  The  mutual  action  by  which  two 
pencils  of  light  derived  from  the  same  source, 
after  being  so  refracted,  reflected,  or  inflected 
as  to  intersect  each  other  at  a  small  angle,  re- 
double each  other's  brightness  at  certain  points, 
and  diminish  or  entirely  extinguish  it  at  others, 
producing  alternations  of  light  and  darkness, 
variously  colored  fringes,  rings,  &c.         Totm^ 

49^TheM  effacis  are  caused,  according  to  the  an 
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dulatory  theory  of  light,  by  an  interference  of  lumi- 
nous waves  analogous  to  that  of  liquid  waves,  the  lu- 
minous etTects  being  redoubled  where  the  waves  meet 
in  the  same  phase,  and  destroyed  where  they  meet  in 
opposite  phases,  —  and  colors  being  produced  where 
waves  of  different  lengths  overlap  one  another. 

5.  {Heat.)  The  mutual  action  of  two  inter- 
secting pencils  of  radiant  heat,  by  which,  like 
two  interfering  pencils  of  light,  they  increase 
each  other's  effects  at  certain  points  and  dimin- 
ish or  destroy  them  at  others. 

tfjr  The  waves  of  heat,  according  to  the  theory  of 
undulation,  are  longer  and  their  vibrations  slower 
than  those  of  light. 

6.  {Acoustics.)  The  mutual  action  of  two 
series  of  waves  of  sound,  by  which,  according 
as  they  coincide  or  differ  as  to  their  points  of 
condensation  and  rarefaction,  they  increase  or 
diminish  each  other's  loudness,  producing  what 
in  music  is  called  a  beat,  or  entirely  destroy 
each  other,  producing  silence. 

iN-TpR-FER'pR,  M.    One  who  interferes.  Reeder. 

tN-TpR-FER'lNG,  a.  (Physics.)  Noting  two  pen- 
cils of  light  or  of  radiant  heat,  or  two  series  of 
liquid  or  aerial  waves,  which  at  certain  points 
augment,  at  others  diminish,  and  at  others  de- 
stroy, each  other.  —  See  Interfekence.  yown^. 

lN-TgR-FER'ING,».  A  clashing;  contradiction; 
interference.  "  No  competition  or  interfering 
of  interests."  Bp.  Butler. 

IN-TPR-FER'ING-LY,  ad.    By  interference. 

{N-TER'FLU-ENT,  a.  [L.  intarfluo,  interfluens.'] 
Flowing  between.  Boyle. 

JN-TER'FLU-OUS,  a.    Interfluent.  Smart. 

KN-TgR-FO-Ll-A'CEOyS    (-fo-Ie-a'shus),   a.      [L. 
inter,  between,  and  folium,  a  leaf ;  It.  interfo- 
aliaceoIX     Placed  alternately  between  leaves. 
.         \  P.Cyc. 

iN-TfR-FO'LJ-ATE,  v.  a.  To  interleave.  Evelyn, 

!N-T?R-FUL'(?5NT,  a.  [L.  interfulgeo,  interful- 
gens,  to  glitter  between ;  inter,  between,  and 
fulgeo,  to  glitter.]     Shining  between.      Bailey. 

?N-T5R-FU§ED'  (ln-ter-(uzd'),  a.  [L.  interfusus.] 
Poured  or  spread  between. 

The  ambient  air  wide  interfuKd.  Milton. 

!N-T5R-FU'§I0N  (-zhun),  n.  [L.  interfusio.']  The 

act  of  pouring  or  spreading  between.  Coleridge. 

iN-TgR-GAN-GLl-ON'IC  (-gSug-gU-on'ik),  a.  [L. 
inter,  between,  and  Gr.  yiiy/Xiov,  ganglion.] 
Belonging  to  the  nervous  chords  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  ganglions,  which  they  connect  to- 
gether. Dunglison. 

iN'TgR-IM,  n.  [L.  interim-.']  1.  The  mean  time  ; 
intervening  time.  Shak. 

2.  (Hist.)  The  name  given  to  a  decree  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
reduce  to  harmony  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
the  Protestants  and  Romanists. 

The  enactments  of  the  interim  were  intended  only  to  re- 
main in  force  till  some  definitive  settlement  could  be  mode. 

Brande. 

In-TPR-|M-IS'TIC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  existing 
for,  the  interim.  Qu.  Rev. 

lN-TE'R{-OR,  a.  [L.  interior;  It.  interiors;  Sp. 
interior ;  Fr.  interieur.] 

1.  Internal ;  inner  ;  inherent ;  intrinsic  ;  in- 
ward ;  not  outward  ;  —  opposed  to  exterior. 
"The  interior  parts  of  the  earth."  Burnet. 

2.  Remote  from  the  boundary  ;  not  near  the 
confine  ;  as,  "  An  interior  town." 

3.  (Geom.)  Noting  angles  of  a  polygon 
formed  by  two  adjacent  sides,  and  lying  within 
the  polygon  ;  internal ;  not  exterior.   Da.  ^  P. 

Syn.  —  See  Internal. 

|N-TE'RI-OR,  n.  1.  That  which  is  within  ;  the 
inner  part;  inside: — the  inland  part  of  a 
coimtrv. 

2.  ^Politics.)  The  home  department ;  —  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  foreign  relations. 
"  Minister  of  the  interior."  Ed.  Rev. 

IN-TE-Rl-OR'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  interior.  Clissold. 

IN-TE'RI-OR-LV,  ad.     Internally ;  inwardly. 
IN-TgR-JA'C^NCE,    )  „_     ["L  interjaceo,  interja- 
IN-T^R-JA'C^N-CY,  )  cens,  to  lie  between.]  the 
act,  or  the  state,  of  lying  between.  Hale. 
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IN-T^R-JA'C^NT,  a.  [L.  interjacens.']  Inter- 
vening ;  lying  between  ;  intermediate.  Raleigh. 

iN-TgR-JAN'GLE,  v.  n.  To  make  a  discordant 
sound,  one  with  another.  Daniel. 

IN-TfR-JECT',  V.  a.  [L.  interjicio,  interjectus; 
inter,  between,  and  jacio,  to  throw.]    [i.  inteu- 

JECTED  ;  pp.  INTEUJECTING,  INTERJECTED.]  To 

put  between  ;  to  tlirow  in  between  ;  to  insert. 

This  phrase  was  interjected  when  the  hearer  was  not  quite 
so  well  pleased  as  the  speaker.  Johnson. 

IN-T?R-JECT',  V.  n.     To  come  between.      Buck. 

IN-T^R-JEC'TION,  n.  [L.  interjectio  ;  It.  inter- 
Jezione  ;  Sp.  interjeccion ;  Fr.  interjection.'] 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  between  ;  interven- 
tion. "  The  loud  noise  which  waketh  the  in- 
terjection of  laughing."  Bacon. 

2.  (Gram.)  An  exclamation,  or  a  word  thrown 
in  by  the  force  of  some  passion  or  emotion, 
without  regard  to  syntax ;  as,  "  O  !  AUis  !  " 

iN-TgR-JEC'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  an 
interjection  ;  thrown  in.  Ed.  Rev. 

IN-T^R-JEC'TION-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like, 
an  interjection ;  interjectional.  Palmer. 

IN-T^R-JOIN',  v.  a.  [inter  and  join.]  \i.  inter- 
joined  ;^.  INTERJOINING,  INTERJOINED.]   To 

join  mutually ;  to  intermarry.  Shak. 

iN'TgR-JdlST,  n.  [inter  and  joist.]  (Carp.)  The 
space  between  joists.  Francis, 

IN-T^R-JUNC'TION,  M.  [inter  a.n6.  junction.]  A 
mutual  joining.  Smart. 

IN-TjpR-KNIT',  V.  a.  &  n.  [inter  and  knit.]  To 
knit  or  connect  together.  Southey. 

tlN-TgR-KNOWL'jpog^E  fln-ter-nBl'ej),  n.  [inter 
and  knowledge.]     Mutual  knowledge.      Bacon. 

IN-TPR-LACE',  V.  a.  [Sp.  entrelazar  ;  Fr.  entre- 
lacer.]  [i.  interlaced;  pp.  interlacing, 
INTERLACED.]  To  put  One  thing  within  anoth- 
er ;  to  insert ;  to  intermix. 

Some  are  to  be  interlaced  between  the  divine  readings  of 
the  law  and  prophets.  Hooker. 

iN-TeR-LACE'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  interlacing  ; 
insertion  within.  Med.  Jour. 

IN-T5R-LAM'!-NAT-$D,  a.  [L.  inter,  between, 
and  lamina,  a  plate.]  Between  laminiE.  Clarke. 

IN'T^R-LAPSE,  n.  [L.  interlahor,  interlapsus,  to 
fall  or  slide  between.]  Lapse  of  time  between 
two  events."  A  short  inter lajise  of  time." Harvey , 

TN-T^R-LARD',  v.  a.  [Fr.  entrelarder;  entre,  be- 
tween, and  larder,  to  lard.]  [i.  interlarded; 
pp.  interlarding,  interlarded.] 

1.  To  lay  lard  between  ;  to  diversify  by  mix- 
ture, as  lean  meat  by  a  mixture  of  fat. 

2.  To  insert  between  ;  to  interpose.      Carew. 

The  laws  of  Normandy  were  the  defloration  of  the  Eng- 
lish laws,  and  a  transcript  of  thom,  though  mingled  and  in- 
terlarded with  many  particular  laws  of  their  own.  JJale. 

IN-T^R-LAy',  V.  a.    [inter  and  lay.]     [i.  inter- 

7]     To  la 


lay 
Daniel. 


LAID  ;  pp.  INTERLAYING,  INTERLAID 

between  or  among. 

In'T^R-LEAF,  n. ;  pi.  In'ter-leave?.  [inter  and 
leajt'.]  A  leaf  inserted  among  other  leaves.  Smart. 

lN-T5R-LEAVE',tJ.  rt.  [inter  anA  leave.]  [i.  inter- 
leaved ;  pp.  interleaving,  interleaved.] 
To  insert,  as  a  blank  leaf,  or  blank  leaves,  be- 
tween other  leaves  ;  to  interfoliate. 

An  interleaved  copy  of  Bailey's  Dictionary,  in  folio,  he 
[Johnson]  made  the  repository  of  the  several  articles. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

iN-TipR-LI'B^L,  V.  n.  [inter  and  libel.]  To  libel 
reciprocally.  Bacon. 

iN-TgR-LINE',  ».  a.  [It.  interlineare ;  Sp.enfre- 
linear ;  Fr.  entreligner.]     [i.  interlined  ;  pp. 

INTERLINING,  INTERLINED.] 

1.  To  write  in  alternate  lines. 

Interlining  Latin  and  Enghsh  one  with  another.        Locke. 

2.  To  place,  draw,  or  write  between  the  lines 
of  what  is  already  written  or  printed.        Swift. 

IN-T5R-LIn'5-AL,  a.  [inter  &nA  lineal;  &^. inter- 
lineal.]  Between  lines ;  interlineary ;  interlin- 
ear ;  interlined.  Sydney  Smith. 

IN-TPR-LIn'5-AR,  a.  [L.  interlinearis ;  inter, 
between,  and  tinea,  a  line  ;  It.  interlineare ;  Fr. 
interlineaire.]  Inserted  between  lines  ;  having 
insertions  between  lines ;  interlineal ;  interlin- 
eary. Bp.  Hall. 


INTERLUDE 

IN-T?R-lIn'E-AR-LY,  ad.  In  an  interlinear 
manner ;  by  interlineation.  Bp.  Hall. 

iN-Tf.R-LIN'p-A-RY,  a.  Inserted  between  lines  • 
interlined  ;   interlinear.  Milton 

iN-TgR-LlN'e- A-RY,  n.  A  book  interlined.  MiUon. 

iN-TeR-LIN-e-A'TION,  n.  [Sp.  ititerlineacion  ■ 
Fr.  interlineation.]  ' 

1.  The  act  of  interlining. 

2.  Any  thing  inserted  between  lines.  "  Fre- 
quent blots  and  interlineations,"  Swift. 

iN-TgR-LlN'ING,  n.     The  act  of  writing  between 

lines  ;  interlineation.  Dryden. 

IN-T^R-LINK',  V.  a.   [inter  and  link-]    [i.  inter- 

linked;     pp.    INTERLINKING,    INTERLINKED.] 

To  connect  by  uniting  links  ;  to  interchain  ;  to 
join  one  in  another  ;  to  interlock. 

These  are  two  chains  which  are  interlinked.        Dryden. 

IN'TgR-LINK,  n.    An  intermediate  link  or  con- 
nection. Coleridge. 
IN-TfR-LOB'U-LAR,  a.    Between  lobes.   Wright. 

IN-T(;R-L0-CA'TI0N,  n.  [Fr.  interlocution.]  An 
interplacing ;  an  interposition. 

Your  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  occasioned  by  an  inlerlocntion 
of  the  moon  betwixt  the  earth  and  the  sun.        Biickinyham. 

iN-TgR-LOCK',  V.  a.  [inter  and  lock.]  To  com- 
municate with,  or  flow  into,  one  another;  to 
lock,  or  close  fast,  one  with  another.    Maunder 

IN-TfR-LO-CU'TION,  n.  [L.  interlocutio ;  inter, 
between,  and  locutio,  a  speaking ;  loquor,  to 
speak  ;  It.  interlocuzione ;  Sp.  tnterlocucion  ; 
Fr.  inter loattion.] 

1.  Interchange  of  speech  ;  verbal  intercourse  ; 
dialogue;  colloquy;  conference. 

It  [rehearsal  of  the  psalms]  is  done  by  interlocution,  and 
with  a  mutual  return  of  sentences  from  side  to  side.  Hooker. 

2.  (Law.)  An  intermediate  act  or  degree  be- 
fore final  decision.  Ayliffe. 

IN-T^R-LOC'U-TOR,  or  IN-TpR-LO-CU'TOR  [in- 
ter-lok'u-tur,S.  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R'.  C.  Wr.  Wb.; 
ln-ter-16k'u-tur  m'  In-t^r-lo-ka'tvr,  W.;  ln-t?r-lo- 
kS'tur,  Nares],  n. 

1.  One  who  speaks  in  a  dialogue  ;  a  dialogist. 

The  interlocutor!:  in  this  dialogue  are  Socrates  and  me 
Minos,  an  Atlienian,  ills  acquaintance.  lieutlty. 

2.  (Scottish  Law.)  An  interlocutory  sentence 
or  judgment.  Aylijf'c. 

fl®-  "  So  great  is  tlie  tendency  of  our  language  to 
the  enclitical  accent,  tliat  this  word,  thougli  perfectly 
Latin,  and  liaving  the  penultimate  u  long,  has  not 
been  able  to  preserve  the  accent  on  that  syllable.  Mr, 
Nares  is  the  only  orthoepi.st  who  p'.aces  the  accent  on 
«  ;  Mr.  !*heridan.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Keiirick, 
IWr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Barclay,  and  Entick  accent 
the  antepenultimate  syllable.  I  prefer  Mr.  Nares's  ac- 
centuation.—  See  Prolocutor."    H'alker, 

iN-TgR-LOC'U-TO-RY  [in-ter-lok'u-tur-e,  S.  W. 
P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  'Wr. ;  In-ter-lo-ku'tur-e,  £.], 
a.     [It.  ^  Sp.  interhcutorio ;  Fr.  interlocidoire.] 

1.  Consisting  of  dialogue. 

There  are  several  interlocutory  discourses  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  though  the  persons  speaking  are  not  altenintely 
mentioned  or  referred  to.  Fiddef. 

2.  (Law.)  Intermediate ;  done,  or  deter- 
mined, between  the  commencement  and  termi- 
nation of  an  action. 

The  chancellor's  decree  is  either  interlocutory  or  final. 

lilacki'tnne. 

IN-T^R-LOPE',  V.  n.  [inter  and  Dut.  loopen,  to 
leap]  [i.  interloped;  pp.  inteuloping,  in- 
terloped.] To  run  or  leap  into  a  business  in 
which  one  has  no  concern ;  to  intermeddle ;  to 
run  between  parties  and  intercept  advantage ; 
to  forestall.     "  Interloping  trade."  Toiler. 

IN-T^R-L6p'5R,  n.  One  who  interlopes ;  one 
who  runs  into  business  in  which  he  has  no  con- 
cern or  right ;  an  intruder;  intermeddler. Milton. 

tIN-TpR-LU'CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  interluco,  interln- 
catus.]  To  let  in  light  by  cutting  away  branches 
or  boughs.  Cockeram. 

IN-T^R-LU-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  interlucatio.]  The 
act  of  letting  in  light  by  cutting  away  branches 
or  boughs.  Evelyn, 

IN-TpR-LU'C^NT,  a,  [L.  interluceo,  interlvcens,] 
Shining  between,     [r.]  Bailey. 

In'T^R-LUDE,  »j.     [L.  interludo ;  inter, 'between, 
and  ludus,  a  play,  game,  diversion.] 
1.  Something  played  in  the  intervals  of  a  play, 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  fi,  I,  6,  t,  t.  short;  A,  ?,  1,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FAlL  ;   HilR,  HER; 
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drama,  or  festive  entertainment ;  a  short  dra- 
miitiu  piece,  generally  accompanied  with  music, 
and  properly  represented  or  performed  between 
the  acts  of  lonjjer  performances.  "  Masques, 
and  revels,  and  interludes."  Bacon. 

2.  (A/«M.)  A  short  piece  of  organ  music 
played  between  two  stanzas  of  a  hymn.   Moore. 

iN'TpR-LUD-gD,  o.  Inserted  or  performed  as 
an  interlude ;  containing  interludes.       Dwight. 

IN'T^R-LUD-^R,  n.  A  performer  in  an  interlude. 
"  All  our  children  maae  intcrluders."  B.  Jotuson. 

IN-T(;R-lO'PN-CY,  n.  [L.  interluo,  interluena  \ 
inter,  between,  and  Itio,  to  flow.]  A  flowing  be- 
tween ;  water  interposed,     [u.]  llale. 

iN-TgR-Lir'NAR,      ;  „.     [L.  inter,  between,  and 
iN-TgR-LU'NA-RV,  »  luna,  ttic  moon;    It.  inter- 
luiiare.]   Belonging  to  the  time  when  the  nioon, 
being  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  is  invisible. 

Silvnt  as  the  moon,  . . . 
Hid  In  her  vacant  iiUeilwiai-  cave.  Milton. 

iN-TfR-MAR'RJA^E  (Tn-t^r-mar'rij),  n.  [ititer &nd 
tnarria</e.]  Reciprocal  marriage  ;  marriage  be- 
tween two  families  where  each  takes  one  and 
gives  another. 

Jnlermarriage  of  rclationa,  which  U  to  fruitful  a  source  of 
diseone  and  idiotcy.  £c.  Jl^r- 

T\-TPR-MAR'RY,  V.  n.      [i.  INTERMARRIED  ;    pp. 

iNTBKMAURYi.sa,  INTEKMAHKIED.]  To  marry, 
or  be  married,  reciprocally,  as  one  family,  one 
tribe,  or  one  nation  with  another. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  (torn  the  building 
of  Boine,  it  was  declared  lawful  for  uobles  and  plebciana  to 
intermwry.  Swift. 

lN-T5R-MAX'|L-LA-RY,a.  [t;i/er  and  maxillary. 1 
Situated  between  the  jaw-bones.  Itot/et. 

tlN'TgR-MEAN,  n.  [inter  and  mean.!  Something 
done  in  the  meantime ;  an  intermcaiate  act ;  an 
interact.  B.  Joiison.     Nares. 

^IN-TpR-Mp-A'TIpN,  n.  ^L.  intermeo,  to  pass, 
or  flow  between.]     A  flowmg  between.    Bailey. 

iN-TgR-MED'DLE,  f.  n.    [inter  and  meddle.']     [i. 

INTEHMEUDLEI)  ;  pp.  INTEHMEDULI.NO,  INTEll- 

MEDULED.]  To  meddle  or  interpose  officiously 
or  improperly  ;  to  interfere  ;  to  intrude. 

The  practice  of  Spain  hath  been,  by  wor  and  by  conditions 
of  treaty,  to  iHlenitfilitlt  with  foreiffii  states,  and  declare  them- 
selves protectors-general  of  Catholics.  Bacon. 

Syn.  — ^ee  Interfere. 

iN-TpR-MED'DLE,  V.  a.  To  intermix ;  to  mingle. 
*'  To  intermeddle  retiredness  with  society."  Hall. 

iN-TgR-MED'DLpR,  ti.  One  who  intermeddles; 
an  intruder.   "  Officious  intermeddlers."     Sioift. 

IN-TPR-MED'DLING,  n.  Officious  interference. 
"Iniquitous  inter  meddling."  Burke. 

IN'TPR-MEDE,  n.  [Fr.  internu'de.']  A  sort  of 
interlude  in  a  drama ;  a  short  musical  piece, 
generally  of  a  burlesque  character ;  intermezzo. 

Brande. 

||Tn-T?R-ME'DI-A-CV,  n.  [inter  and  mediacy.] 
Interposition;  intervention,     [r.]         Derham. 

II  T\-TpR-ME'DI-AL  [ln-t?r-m«'d?-?il,  P.  J.Ja.  Sm. 
R.  Wr. ;  In-ter-inS'dy?!,  S.  li.  F.  K. ;  In-ter-mS'- 
de-?il  or  In-t^r-mS'j?-?!,  VV.],  a.  [L.  interme- 
dius ;  inter,  between,  and  medius,  the  middle.] 
Intervening  ;  lying  between ;  intermediate. 

t  In-T?R-ME'DI-AN,  a.    Intermediate.      Blount. 

IIIN-TPR-ME'DI-A-RY,  rt.  Intervening;  interme- 
diate; intermedial.  Ld.  Campbell. 

y  L\-TeR-ME'D{-A-RY,  n.  That  which  is  inter- 
mediate, as  a  connecting  particle. 

Since  these  words  [infinitives,  as  in  the  example  "  A  de- 
sire to  excel,"]  are  preceded  by  the  particle  "  to,"  this  mtKlifl- 
cution  ini(rlit  iicrhnps  be  placed  amouR  those  united  to  the 
pniieiptil  wiird  by  nn  iiilfrmeilinni.  But  there  is  giKKl  reason 
to  (loiiht  whether  the  word  "to"  is  really  in  this  case  n  mere 
iHtrrimiluiru.  MuUigan. 

||In-T(;R-ME'DI-ATE,  «.  [L.  intermedins;  It. 
mtermcdiato  ;  t>p.  intermedia  ;  Fr.  inter m>kfi at.] 

L  Lying  between  ;  between  extrembs ;  inter- 
vening ;  interposed  ;  interjacent. 

Those  general  natures  which  stand  between  the  nearest 
and  most  remote  are  called  intemu-Mitile.  WiUI*. 

2.  (Arith.  &  Algebra.)  Noting  the  terms  of  a 
progression  between  the  first  and  the  last ;  the 
means. 

Intrrmediatr.  state,  (Thenl.)  the  state  of  the  soul  be- 
tween death  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.     Hook. 


g  lN-T5B-Mfi'D|-ATE,  r.  n.  To  interrene  ;  to  in- 
terpose.    "  ItUennediating  authoTily."    Milton. 

II  iN-TgR-ME'Dj-ATE-Ly,  ad.  By  way  of  inter- 
mediation or  intervention.  Johnnon. 

IN-T(;R-ME-DI  A'TiyN,  n.  Act  of  intermediat- 
ing ;  intervention  ;  interposition.  Burke. 

lN-TeR-ME'l)|-f;M,  «.    [L.] 

1.  Intermediate  space.  Coleridge. 

2.  An  intermediate  agent ;  instrument,  y^at/c^. 

tlN-TgR-MfcLL',  t;.  «.  [Vr.  eiUremrler.]  To  in- 
termeddle ;  to  meddle  ;  to  interfere. 

To  bite,  to  Knaw,  aud  boldly  iHterimlt 

With  aucred  things.  MarttoH. 

t  iN-T^R-MfiLL',  V.  a.    To  mix  ;  to  mingle. 

The  life  of  this  wretched  world  is  always  iHtermnUeil  with 
much  bitterness.  Jj/j,  fitter. 

|N-TiiR'Mpi\T,n.  [Fr.eHterremetU.  —  See  Inter.] 
The  act  of  interrmg  a  dead  body  ;  burial ;  sepul- 
ture; inhumation.  VVarton. 
Syn.  — tjce  Bukial. 

IN-T^R-MBn'TION,  r.o.  [inter  a.nd  mention.]  To 
mention  among  other  things,     [r.]    Griituitone. 

tlN-TgR-MfeSS',  M.  A  service  or  something  in- 
tervening. Evelyn. 

JJir-TER-MKZ'zd{-niSii'zS),n.  [It.]  {Mm.)  An 
interlude  ;  an  intermede.  Smart. 

tiN-TeR-Mi'CATE,  V.  n.  To  shine  between  or 
among.  Blount. 

iN-TfR-MI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  iiitermico,  intermi- 
catus,  to  glitter  among ;  inter,  between,  and  mjco, 
to  glitterr)  A  shining  between  or  among.  Smart. 

lN-T5R-M|-GRA'TION,  n.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
migro,  migratus,  to  remove.]  Reciprocal  mi- 
gration ;  act  of  removing  from  one  dwelling  to 
another,  as  of  two  parties,  each  of  whom  takes 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  other.  Hale. 

iN-TER'Ml-NA-BLE,  a.     [L.  interminahilis ;  in, 

?riv.,  and  termino,  to  end ;  terminus,  the  end ; 
t.  intenninabile ;  Sp.  <St  Fr.  interminable.]  Hav- 
ing no  limits ;  unboimded;  boundless;  unlimit- 
ed ;  immense.     "  The  intermitiable  sky." 

rhomaon. 
IiV-TER'Ml-NA-BLE,  »i.    He  whom  no  limit  con- 
fines ;  —  applied  to  the  Deity. 

As  if  they  would  confine  the  Interminable.        Milton. 

In-t£r'MJ-NA-BLE-NESS,  w.  The  state  of  being 
interminable,  or  not  to  be  limited. 

Ii\-TER'Ml-NA-BLV,  ad.    Without  end.    Wright. 

IN-TER'Ml-NATE,  a.  [L.  interminatus.]  Un- 
bounded ;  unlimited.  Cluipman. 

t  IN-TER'Ml-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  intermino,  intermi- 
natus.]    To  threaten  ;  to  menace.         Bp.  Hall. 

t  JN-TER-Ml-NA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  interminatio.] 
A  threatening  ;  menace  ;  threat.      Bp.  Taylor. 

t  iN-T^R-MiNED',  v.  a.     Intermixed  with  mines. 

Drayton. 

iN-TfR-MlN'GLE  (-mtnp'gl),  r.  rt.  [inter  v^nd  min- 
gle.] [i.  interminolei)  ;  pp.  interminomxo, 
interminolei).]  To  mingle  one  with  another ; 
to  blend  ;  to  commingle  ;  to  mix  together. 

I'll  interminqle  every  thing  he  does 

With  Cdssio's  suit.  Shak. 

IN-T^R-MTN'OLE,  t'.  n.  To  be  mixed  or  incorpo- 
rated ;  to  mingle.  Shak. 

tlN'TER-MI§E,  n.  Interference;  interposition; 
intervention.  Bacon. 

IN-TER-MTs'SION  (-mish'vn),  n.  [L.  intermis- 
sio  ;  inter,  between,  and  mitto,  to  send  ;  It.  in- 
termissione  ;  Sp.  intermision  ;  Fr.  intermission.] 

1.  The  act  of  intermitting. 

2.  The  space  or  time  between  two  periods, 
performances,  events,  or  paroxysms  ;  cessation 
for  a  time ;  pause  ;  rest ;  intermediate  stop ;  in- 
terruption. 

The  peasants  work  on,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  with- 
out Vitermiwtm,  Lori-e. 
Rest  or  intertnimnn  none  I  And.                     Milton. 
He  had  some  lucid  intermimoH*.                       fiyron. 

3.  fThe  State  of  being  disused  ;  desuetude. 

Wonls  ix>miwed  of  antiquity  have  the  authority  of  yearn, 
and  out  of  thrir  intrnnistion  do  win  to  themselves  a  kind  of 
graoe-likc  newness.  B.  Jomon. 

Syn.  —  Se«  Cessation 


iN-TfR-Mls'SIVE,  a.  Coming  by  fiU ;  altemat. 
ing;  not  continual. 

Make  pleasure  thy  reerMlloii  or  <ii(rrM«MM  ndantion,  nol 

thy  iJiano,  hfc  aud  prufeMiun.  tirowtt^ 

iN-rpR-MlT',  r.  o.  [L.  i rUer mitto ;  intrr,  be- 
iweeii,  and  mitlo,  to  nend  ;  It.  iiUermettere;  Sp. 
intermitir;  Vr.etUreinettre.]    [i.  l.NTEltMirrKU; 

pp.  I.NTKUMITTINO,    I.NTKRMITTEI).]       To    cauW 

to  cease  for  a  time ;   to  di»continue  a  while ;  to 
suspend  ;  to  interrupt. 

We  arc  furnished  with  an  armor  ftntn  hcarrni  but  If  w« 
are  nmiaa,  or  are  |«r.uade.l  t<i  lay  by  our amw,  aud  iMlrrmU 
our  guard,  we  may  be  surprised.  Jlogerf. 

I.\-TeR-.VllT',  t'.  u.  To  cease  or  leave  off  for  a 
time  ;  to  be  interrupted  ;  to  abate. 

The  exact  time  when  your  courts  iMtmnil.        Juhmtm. 
iN-TCR-MlT'TgNT,  a.    Ceasing,  and   returning, 
at  intervals  ;  alternating  ;  coining  by  fits. 

Short,  iulermittenl,  or  swift-recurrent  pains.  JIarrrf. 

I.\-T5R-MIt;T(:.NT,  n.  (.Med.)  a  disease  that 
has  intermissions  ;  an  intermittent  fever  ;  ague 
and  fever. 

The  symptoms  of  inlermiltmtf  are  those  of  a  derided  and 
completely  marked  "cold  stage."  After  this  occur>  llie  "  hul 
•«««e."  Vimulitm. 

lN-T5R-MlT'TJNG,;>.o.  Coming  by  fiU.  Maunder. 
Intermitting  itprings,  aprinKH  tliat  altornalcly  How 
and  cease  to  flow  diirini;  considerable  interval*  of 
tiaio.  litlle  infliiuiirud  apparently  by  drought  or  raina. 
Pucli  sprines  originate  from  reucrvoim  in  Ilic  interior 
of  liills  or  mountains,  the  channel  of  discharge  or  out- 
let of  which  has  auch  a  form  aa  to  act  as  a  aiplion. 
Tliosprine  beijins  to  tJow  when  the  water  in  the  re- 
servoir is  \\xf.\\  enough  to  fill  the  i>iplion-like  outlet, 
and  conliniieti  to  flow  till  it  lian  sunk  below  ihe  origin 
of  the  outlet.  The  diMrharce  then  ceaaea  till  the  water 
in  the  re.^ervoir  has  again  attained  its  previous  height. 

IN-T5R-MIt'T|NG-LY,  ad.  In  an  intermitting 
manner;  at  intervals;  not  long  together. 

L\-T?R-MlX'  (In-t^r-mlks'),  v.  a.  [L.  intermitreo, 
intermixtus.]  [i.  intermixed;  pp.  i.ntekmix- 
iNo,  intermixed.]  To  mingle  or  mix  together; 
to  intermingle. 

Iler  persuasions  she  iiUermired  with  teara.       Hatwanl. 

iN-rpR-MlX',  V.  n.  To  be  intermingled,  or  mixed 
together  ;  to  mingle.  Johnson. 

iN-TfR-MlX'^ID-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
mixture ;  with  intermixture.  Locke. 

iN-TgR-MlXT'lRE   (-mlkst'yur),  n.      LA  mass 

formed  by  mingling  bodies  ;"  a  mixture.     Boyle. 

2.  Something  additional  mingled  in  a  mass  ; 

a  sprinkling ;  an  interspersion  ;  an  admixture. 

"An  intermixture  of  levity  and  folly."     Bacon. 

IN-TER-MO-bIl'I-TY,  n.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
moi/ilis,  movable.] '  The  freedom  or  facility  of 
motion  of  the  particles  of  fluids  among  them- 
selves. Brande. 

iN-TfR-MQ-DlLL'lQN  (-yun),  n.  [inter  and  mo- 
dillion.]  {Arch.)  The  space  between  two  mo- 
dillions,  which  is  equal  tnroughout  the  entab- 
laturo.  Brande. 

IN-TPR-M6N'TANE,  a.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
montanus,  relating  to  a  mountain  ;  mons,  mon- 
tis,  a  mountain.]    Between  mountains.  Wright. 

iN-TgR-MDN'DANE,  a.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
mt<»(fant/«,  mundane;  m«/i(iu«,  the  world.]  Be- 
iug  between  worlds  or  orbs. 

The  vast  distances  between  these  great  bodies  are  called 
intenmmduHe  spaces.  Loeit. 

IN-T5R-MC'N'DI-AN,o.  Intermundane.  Coleridge. 

IN-T5R-MC'R.\L,  a.  [L.  intermuralis ;  m/rr,  be- 
tween, and  murus,  a  wall.]  Lying  between 
walls.  '    Ainsworth. 

IN-T5R-M0s'CI.T-LAR,  «.  p..  inter,  between,  and 
muscuhis,  a  mtiscfe ;  It.  tntenmtxcoiare ;  Fr.  in- 
termtiscitlaire.]  Between  the  muscles. />mw(///»oi». 

iN-TpR-MI'-TA'TIpN,  m.  [»«/<t  and  mutation.] 
Mutual  change;  interchange.  Smart. 

tlN-TpR-MUT'r-AL,  a.  [inter  and  muttial.] 
Mutual.    "By  intertniituat vovr»."  liaiiiei. 

|N-T£RN',  r.  a.  [Fr.  intemer.]  To  send,  as  politi- 
cal refugees,  into  the  interior  of  a  country,  (iiod. ) 

|\-TER'NAL,  a.  [L.  intemus ;  It.  A  Sp.  interne  ; 
Fr.  interne.] 

1.  Within  limits  or  bounds;  inward;  interior; 
inner ;  not  external. 
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2.  Relating  to  the  mind  or  the  soul ;  spirit- 
ual ;  —  not  literal ;  as,  "  Internal  meaning." 

With  blindness  internal  struck.  Milton. 

3.  Not  depending  on  external  accidents  ;  in- 
trinsic ;  not  imaginary  ;  real.  Rogers. 

4.  Relating  to  one's  own  country  ;  domestic  ; 
not  foreign.   " //t<c/78o/ regulations."    Canninff. 

5.  i^Geom.)  Noting  angles  formed  within  any 
rectilinear  figure  by  its  sides  ;  —  noting  angles 
formed  between  two  parallels  by  those  parallels 
respectively  and  an  intersecting  line.   Da.  Sg  P. 

.Alternate  internal  angles,  two  angles  formed  between 
two  parallels  by  those  parallels  respectively  and  an 
intersecting  line,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  inter- 
secting line.  Itutton. 

Syn.  —  Interned  is  opposed  to  external ;  interior,  to 
exterior ;  intrinsic,  to  extriiidic  ;  inward,  to  outward ; 
inner,  to  outer;  spiritual,  to  corporeal,  material,  natu- 
ral, or  literal.  Internal  peace  or  satisfaction  ;  interior 
parts  ;  intrinsic  or  real  value  ;  tnteard  thoughts  ;  inner 
man,  or  inner  court ;  spiritual  life  j  spiritual  or  inter- 
nal  sense  or  meaning. 

IN-T?R-NAl'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
ternal or  within,     [r.]  CUssoUl. 

IN-TER'NAL-LY,  ad.  Inwardly ;  beneath  the 
surface;' — mentally;  intellectually.  Bp. Taylor. 

IN-T5R-NA"TI0N-AL  (In-ter-n5sh'un-al),a.  [Fr.] 
Relating  to  the  intercourse  between  different 
nations  ;  common  to  two  or  more  nations  ;  as, 
"  International  conventions."  Ld.  Castlereagh, 
1818.     "  International  law."     Story. 

$^  "  We  ought  not  to  forget  that  we  owe  interna- 
tional to  Jeremy  Hentham,  a  word  at  once  so  conven- 
ient, and  supplying  so  real  a  need,  that  it  was,  with 
manifest  advantage,  at  once  adopted  by  all."  Trench. 

lN-TjeR-NA"TION-AL-IST,  n.  An  upholder  of 
international  law. 

In  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  jiublicistg  of  England,  both 
as  constitutionalists  and  internationalists,  in  so  nir  as  inter- 
national law  was  then  understood,  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
a  comparison  with  their  continental  rivals.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

iN-TgR-NE'CI-A-RY  (in-ter-ii£'sh?-?-re),  a.  Mu- 
tually destructive ;  exterminating.   Mackintosh. 

lN-T5R-NEg'{-NAL,  a.  Mutually  destructive  ; 
intemeciary.  Qu.  Rev. 

IN-T^R-NE'CINE,  a.  [L.  internecinus  ;  intenteco, 
to  kill.]  Mutually  destroying  or  destructive  ; 
mortal ;  deadly.  Hudibras. 

"An  evil  and  adulterous  generation,"  marked  out  for  in- 
testine and  internecine  strife.  ^.  Brit.  Rev. 

iN-TpR-NE'CION  (Tn-ter-nS'shun),  n.  [L.  inter- 
necio-l  Mutual  slaughter  or  destruction  ;  mas- 
sacre ;  general  slaughter ;  extermination.  Hale. 

IN-T5R-NE'C|VE,  a.  [L.  internecivus.]  Same  as 
In'teuneciaky.  Sydney  Smith.     Carlyle. 

tlN-TpR-NEC'TION,  n.  [L.  internecto,  to  bind 
together.]     Connection.  Mountagu. 

iN'TgR-NODE,  n.  [L.  intei;  between,  and  nodus, 
a  knot.]  {Bot.)  The  interval  or  part  of  a  stem 
between  two  nodes.  Gray. 

IN-T?R-N0'D{-AL,  a.  Between  joints,  nodes,  or 
knots.  Browne. 

IJV'TER  JVOS.     [L.]     Between  ourselves. 

IN-TgR-NtJN'CIAL,  a.  Relating  to  an  internun- 
cio. More. 

!N-T5R-NUN'CI-6  (-she-5),  n.  [L.  intei-nuncitis ; 
inter,  between,  and  mincius,  a  messenger;  It. 
internunzio  ;  Sp.  internuncio  ;  Fr.  internonce.'\ 

1.  A  messenger  between  two  parties.  Milton. 

2.  An  envoy  of  the  pope,  sent  to  small  states 
and  republics;  —  distinguished  from  a  nuncio, 
who  represents  the  pope  at  the  courts  of  emper- 
ors and  kings.  Brande. 

lN-TpR-6-Cg-AN'!C,  a.  Existing  between,  or 
coimecting,  ditferent  oceans  ;  lying  between  two 
seas.  E.  Everett. 

lN-TgR-6c'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
ocularis,  pertaining  to  the  eyes.]  (Ent.)  Ap- 
plied to  the  antennae  of  an  insect,  which  are  in- 
serted any  where  between  the  eyes.     Maunder. 

IN-T?R-OR'BJ-TAL,  a.  [L.  inter  and  orbts,  a 
circle.]    Situated  between  the  orbits.  Maunder. 

In-T^R-OS'SEAL,  a.    Sanie  as  Interosseous. 

LV-TpR-OS'Sp-OtJS  (tn-ier-5sh'e-iis),  a.  [L.inter, 
between,  and  os,  a  bone  ;  It.  interosseo  ;  Fr.  in- 
terosseux.]     {Anat.)   Noting  parts,  as  arteries. 


muscles,  ligaments,  &c.,  situated  between  the 

bones.  Dunglison. 

iN-TgR-PALE',  V.  a.     To  place  pales  between  :  — 

to  interlace.  Brande. 

IN-TgR-PAU^E',  n.     A  pause  between.      Daniel. 

flN-TgR-PEAL',  V.  a.  [L.  interpello.l  To  inter- 
rupt in  speaking ;  to  interpel.  Henry  More. 

flN-TJIR-PEL',  v.  a.    To  interrupt.      B.  Jonson. 

iN-TgR-PpL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  interpellatio  ;  It. 
interpellazione  ;  Sp.  interpelacion  ;  Fr.  interpel- 
lation.'] 

1.  Act  of  interrupting  one  who  speaks. 
"  By  rude  interpellation."  Henry  More. 

2.  Earnest  address  ;  intercession.  Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  {Civil  Law.)  The  act  by  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  agreement,  the  party  bound  de- 
clares that  he  will  not  be  bound  beyond  a  cer- 
tain time.  Bouvier. 

lN-TeR-PEN'{;-TRATE,  v.  a.  [inter  and  pene- 
trate.]    To  penetrate  within.  Shelley. 

IN-T5R"PEN-5-TRA'TION,  n.  Interior  penetra- 
tion,    [r.]  Coleridge. 

IN-TgR-PET'AL-A-RY,  a.  [inter  and  petal.] 
[Bot.)  Situated  between  petals.  Smith. 

lN-TpR-PET'!-6-LAR,  a.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
petiolus,  a  little  foot.]  (Bot.)  Noting  stipules 
occupying  the  space  between  the  petioles  of 
opposite  leaves.  Gray. 

IN-T5R-Pl-LAS'T?R,  n.  [inter  and  pilaster.] 
{Arch.)  The  space  between  two  pilasters,  which 
is  adjusted  by  the  same  rules  as  intercolumnia- 

.    tion.  Brande. 

IN-TgR-PLACE,  V.  a.    To  place  between.  Daniel. 

IN-TgR-PLEAD',  v.  a.  [inter  and  plead. — Fr. 
entrep (aider. ]  [i.  interpleaded  ;  pp.  inter- 
pleading, INTERPLEADED.]  {Law.)  In  an- 
cient practice,  to  discuss  or  try  a  point  inciden- 
tally arising,  before  the  principal  cause  can  be 
determined,  by  making  the  parties  concerned 
litigate  it  between  them  :  —  in  modern  practice, 
to  settle  a  question  of  right  tp  certain  property 
or  money  adversely  claimed  by  the  litigation  of 
the  claimants,  for  the  benefit  or  security  of  a 
third  person  who  holds  the  property  or  money 
claimed,  but  is  in  doubt  to  which  party  he  shall 
pay  or  deliver  it.  Burrill. 

IN-TgR-PLEAD'fR,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  inter- 
pleads.—  A  mode  of  obtaining  the  settlement  of 
a  question  of  right  to  certain  property  or  money 
adversely  claimed,  by  compelling  the  parties 
claiming  it  to  interplead,  or  litigate  the  title  be- 
tween themselves,  for  the  benefit  and  relief  of 
a  third  person  of  whom  they  claim.        Burrill. 

IN-TER-PLED^E',  v.  a.  To  give  and  take  mutu- 
ally as  a  pledge.  Davena?it. 

IN-TpR-POfNT',  V.  a.  [i.  interpointed  ;  pp.  in- 

TEHPOINTINO,  INTERPOINTED.]     To  distinguish 

by  spots  or  marks  ;  to  point.  Daniel. 

jN-TER'PO-LATE  [jn-ter'po-lat,  S.  W.P.J.E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm,  Wr.  ;  in'ter-po-lat,  Wb.],  v.  a.  [L. 
interpolo,  interpolaius ;  inter,  between,  and  po- 
lio, to  polish;  It.  interpolare ;  Sp.  interpolar; 
Fr.  iiiterpoler.]  [i.  interpolated  ;  pp.  in- 
terpolating, interpolated.^ 

1.  t  To  renew  ;  to  repeat  at  mtervals. 

The  alluvion  of  the  sea  upon  those  rocks  might  be  eter- 
nally continued,  but  inlerjKilaled.  Hale. 

2.  To  insert,  as  a  spurious  word  or  passage, 
in  a  manuscript  or  book  ;  to  foist  into  a  place. 

Another  law,  which  was  cited  by  Solon,  or,  as  some  think, 
intcrjiolated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  I'ope. 

3.  To  alter  by  inserting  something  neiv. 

How  strangely  Ignatius  is  mangled  and  inttrpolated,  you 
may  sec  by  the  vast  diflference  of  all  copies  and  editions, 
Greek  and  Latin.  Bp.  Barlow. 

4.  {Math.  &  Physics.)  To  introduce,  in  order 
to  complete  a  partial  series  of  numbers,  or  ob- 
servations, one  or  more  intermediate  terms 
which  shall  conform  to  the  law  of  that  part  of 
the  series  which  is  complete.  Hutton. 

IN-TER'PO-LAT-IJD,  p.  a.  1.  Foisted  in  ;  insert- 
ed spuriously  or  improperly. 

2.  Altered  by  having  something  foisted  in. 

3.  {Math.)  Notinga  termor  terms  introduced 
into  a  series  by  interpolation.  Davies. 

IN-TER-PO-LA'TION,  n.    [L.  interpolatio  ;  It.in- 


terpolazione ;  Sp.  interpolacion;   Fr.  interpolo^ 
tion.]  Jortin. 

1.  The  act  of  interpolating. 

2.  Something  interpolated,  added  to,  or  foist- 
ed into,  the  original  matter.  Hanmer. 

3.  {Math.  &  Physics.)  The  operation  of  find- 
ing, in  order  to  complete  a  partial  series  of  num- 
bers or  observations,  one  or  more  intermediate 
terms,  which  shall  conform  to  the  law  of  that 
part  of  the  series  which  is  complete.       Hutton. 

|N-TER'PO-LA-TOR  [jn-ter'po-la-tur,  S.  W.  P.  J, 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  In'ter-po-li-tyr,  \tl).],  n, 
[L.]     One  who  interpolates.     '  Warton. 

IN-T(:R-P6l'JSH,  v.  a.  [inter  and  polish.]  To 
polish  between ;  to  polish  anew.  Milton. 

Ii\-T?R-PONE',  V.  a.  [L.  inferpono;  iWer,  be- 
tween, and  po7io,  to  place.]  To  set  or  insert  be- 
tween,    [r.]  Wright. 

IN-T^R-PO'NpNT,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  in- 
terposes,    [r.]  Ileywood. 

IN-TgR-PO'^AL,  n.    1.  Agency  between  two  per- 
sons ;  interposition  ;  interference.  South- 
2.  State  of  being  placed  between.    "  By  the 
inteyposal  of  the  benignant  element."  Glanvill. 

IN-TjpR-PO^E',  V.  a.  [L.  interpono,  interpositus  ; 
inter,  between,  and  pono,  to  place;  It.  inter- 
porre  ;  Sp.  entreponer  ;  Fr.  interposer.]  [i.  in- 
terposed ;  pp.  interposing,  interposed.] 
To  put  or  place  between  or  among ;  to  thrust  in ; 
to  present  as  an  interruption,  obstruction,  or 
inconvenience,  or  as  a  succor  or  relief. 

Human  frailty  will  too  often  interpose  itself  among  persona 
of  the  holiest  function.  ,s'i(  i/i. 

The  common  father  of  mankind  seasonably  interposed  hig 
hand,  and  rescued  miserable  man  out  of  the  gross  stupidity 
and  sensuality  wherein  he  was  plunged.  Woodward, 

IN-T5R-PO§E',  V.  n.     1.  To  act  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner between  two  parties  ;  to  mediate  ;  to  inter- 
cede. Dryden, 
2.  To  make  a  remark  by  way  of  interruption. 

But,  inlerjjoses  Eleutherius,  this  objection  may  be  made 
indeed  against  almost  any  hypothesis.  Boyle, 

Qjn..  —  See  Intercede. 

flN'T^R-PO^E,  n.     Interposal.  Spenser. 

IN-TgR-PO^'^R,  n.  One  who  interposes  ;  a  me- 
diator.    "  Interposer  'twixt  us  twain."       Shak. 

In-TPR-P6§'JT,  n.  A  place  of  deposit  between 
one  commercial  city,  or  one  commercial  nation, 
and  another.  Mitford. 

IN-T5R-PO-s!"TION  (In-ter-po-zlsh'un),  n.  [L. 
intei-positio ;  It.  interposizione ;  Sp.  interposi- 
cion ;  Fr.  inteiyosition.] 

1.  The  act  of  interposing;  the  act  of  placing, 
or  coming,  between.  Addison. 

2.  Intervenient  agency  ;  friendly  agency  be- 
tween parties ;  mediation ;  intervention. ylf/rf/sci«. 

Though  warlike  successes  carry  in  them  often  the  evi- 
dences of  a  divine  interposition,  yet  they  are  no  sure  marks' 
of  the  divine  favor.  Atterburp. 

3.  Something  interposed.  Milton. 
Syn. —  See  Intervention. 

t!N-TpR-PO'§lRE  (tn-ter-po'zhur),  n.  Act  of 
interposing;  interposition.  Glanvill. 

IN-TER'PR^T,  v.  a.  [L.  interpretor ;  interpres, 
an  interpreter.  —  "  Perhaps  inter,  between,  and 
partes,  parties."  Sullivan.  —  It.  interpretare ; 
Sp.  interpretar ;  Fr.  interpreter.]  [i.  inter- 
preted ;  pp.  interpreting,  interpreted.] 
To  explain  ;  to  expound ;  to  make  intelligible 
to  another,  as  by  translating  an  unkno«Ti  into 
a  known  language,  or  unknown  into  known 
signs  ;  to  translate  ;  to  elucidate  ;  to  decipher. 

Pharaoh  told  them  his  dreams;  but  there  was  none  that 
could  interjiiet  them  unto  Pharaoh.  Gfu.  xli.  S. 

Syn.—  See  Explain. 

IN-TER'PR^T-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  interprctahilis  ;  It. 
intcrjn-etabile';  Sp.  interpretable ;  fr.  ititirpre- 
table.]  Capable  of  being  interpreted  or  trans- 
lated. CoUier. 

t  JN-TER'PRg-TA-MENT,  n.  [L.  interpretrtmen- 
ttim.]     Interpretation ;  exposition.  Milton. 

IN-TER-PRg-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  interpretatio;  It. 
interpretazione ;  Sp.  interpretacion ;  Fr.  inter- 
pretation.] 

1.  The  act  of  interpreting  or  rendering  a  thing 
intelligible  to  another ;  translation  ;  versit)n. 

2.  The  sense  or  meaning  given  by  an  inter- 
preter ;  an  explanation  ;  an  exposition. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;  A,  fi,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  fALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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Charity,  I  hopo,  ronttralneth  no  man  to  lean  tothchardnt 
and  worn!  iiilrritirtiitiun  tliut  thfir  word*  can  carry.   Hooker. 

3.  t  The  power  of  explaining.  Bacon. 

4.  (Math.)  The  process  of  explninins  special 
results  arrived  at  by  the  application  of  general 
nuitheniiitical  rules  or  formulaj.  Davits  i^  I'eck. 

Syn.  —  See  Explain. 

JN-TiiR'PRe-TA-TIVE,  a.  [It.  interpetrativo  ; 
Sp.  interpretutivo  ;  Fr.  interpretulif.] 

1.  Collected  by  interpretation. 

The  rrjcclinir  their  addition!  may  juitly  bo  deemed  an 
tnterpretutive  iiidinK  with  hcrcaici.  Ilamiiuitul. 

2.  Containing  explanation  or  interpretation  ; 
expositive.  "Jiiterpretative  of  meaning. "Kanotc. 

IN-TiiR'PRg-TA-TlVE-LY,  ad.'  By  way  of  inter- 
pretation. '  Bay. 

IN-TfcR'PRgT-gR,  n.    One  who  interprets. 

IN-TtRTRpT-LVG,  p.  a.  Explaining;  giving  in- 
terpretation ;  translating. 

lN-TpR-Pr?NC'TIQN(In-t9r-i)iSnpk'gliun),  n.  [L.tw- 
terjmnctio  ;  interpungo,  to  interpoint ;  inter,  be- 
tween, and  puiu/o,  to  point ;  It.  interpunzione.] 
The  act  of  interpointing ;  a  placing  of  points 
between  words ;  punctuation.  Dr.  Jackson. 

iN-TpR-R^-CEIVE',  V.  a.  To  receive  between  or 
within.  Wiight. 

iN-TpR-RE'^gN-CV,  n.  The  space  of  time,  or 
the  government,  "while  there  is  no  lawful  sov- 
ereign on  the  throne  ;  an  interregnum.  Blount. 

IJV-TKR-REO  'JVUM,  n.  [L.]  The  time  in  which 
a  throne  is  vacant  between  the  death  or  abdica- 
tion of  one  sovereign  and  the  accession  of  an- 
other :  —  also  a  term  applied  to  the  vacancy  cre- 
ated in  the  executive  power,  and  to  any  vacancy 
which  occurs  when  there  is  no  government. 
"The  late  ministerial  interregnum."  Macaulatj. 

T^M  interregnum  on  that  occasion  [the  abdication  and  fli(;ht 
of  James  II.]  hiated  two  raontlis  lunger  in  Scotland  than  in 
England.  Land.  Ency. 

IN-T5;R-REIGN'  (In-ter-ran'),  n.  [L.  interreanum  ; 
Fr.  interri'gne.'\     An  interregnum.  Bacon. 


|N-TER'R5;r,  n.    One  who  inters. 


Cotgrave. 


IJV'TKR-REX  rTn't?r-r«k8,  K.  Wb.  Ash,  Crabb, 
BraHde'],ti.  [L.]  One  who  discharges  the  roy- 
al authority  between  the  death  of  one  king  and 
the  accession  of  another;  a  regent  during  an 
interregnum.  Arnold. 

|N-TER'RO-gATE,  v.  a.  FL.  interrogo,  interroga- 
tus  ;  inter,  between,  and  rogo,  to  ask;  It.  inter- 
rogare ;    Sp.  interrogar ;  Fr.  hiterrogiter.']     [i. 

INTERROGATED  ;  pp.   INTERROOATINO,  I.VTER- 

ROOATED.]     To  examine  by  asking  questions ; 
to  question;   to  inquire  of;   to  ask;    to  cate- 
chise ;  as,  "  To  interrogate  a  witness." 
Syn.  —  See  Ask,  Inquire. 

JN-TfiR'RQ-G.\TE,  V.  n.  To  put  questions;  to 
make  inquiries ;  to  ask.  "  He  could  interro- 
gate touching  beauty."  Bacon, 

t  IN-TfiR'RO-G.^TE,  n.  A  question  put ;  inquiry. 
"  The  following  interrogate."  Bp.  Hall. 

lN-Tf:R'RQ-GA-TEE',  n.  One  who  is  interrogated ; 
one  who  is  questioned.  Brit.  Crit. 

JN-TfiR-RO-GA'TIQiV,  n.  [L.  interroqaiio  ;  It.  in- 
terroqazione ;  Sp.  interrogacion ;  Fr.  interroga- 
tion.] 

1.  The  act  of  interrogating  or  questioning. 

2.  A  Question  put ;  an  inquiry ;  an  interroga- 
tory. "  This  variety  is  obtained  by  interroga- 
tions to  things  inanimate."  Pope. 

Pray  you,  spare  me 
Further  interrogation,  which  boots  nothing 
Except  to  turn  a  trial  to  debute.  Bijron. 

3.  A  note  or  point,  thus  [  ?  ],  denoting  a  ques- 
tion or  query.  Murray. 

iN-T^R-ROa'A-TTVE,  a.  [Jj.interrogatirus  \  It. 
^^Yi.  interrogatiro;  Fr.  tnterrogatif.]  Asking 
a  questitm  ;  denoting  a  questioti ;  interrogatory. 
"  The  interrogative  point."  Harris. 

IN-T?R-r6g'A-TIvE,  n.  (Gram.)  A  pronoun 
or  other  word  used  in  asking  questions ;  as, 
who,  what,  which,  whether,  why.  Harris. 

IN-TPR-rOg' A-tT  VE-LY,  ad.  In  an  interrogative 
manuer  ;  in  form  of  a'question.  Hurd. 
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IN-TfiR'RQ-GA-TQR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  interro- 
gates or  questions  ;  a  questioner.  Harris. 

I.N'-TfR-ROG'A-TQ-RY,  n.  [It.  A  Sp.  interroga- 
torio  ;  Fr.  infetrogaioire.]  A  qucotion  ;  an  in- 
quiry ;  a  query. 

He  with  no  more  civility  be|ran  in  captious  manner  to  put 
intrrrogatoriai  unto  him.  Sulnty. 

Jfir  "  Intrrronalory,  in  EnKlish  leeal  proceedinin, 
in  iiKiinlly  iipplied  to  a  written  qiiuHlioii,  in  dJHtinction 
tu  (|uetitiuiis  put  lied  voce."     KuJutrdMtH. 

Syn.—  See  Query. 

IN-TPR-ROG'A-TQ-RY,  a.  [L.  interrogatorius.'] 
Containing  or  expressing  a  question  ;  interrog- 
ative.    "  An  interrogatory  sentence."   Johnson. 

Im-  TER-Rb  'REM.  \h.\  By  way  of  threat  or 
terror ;  in  order  to  terrify. 

IN-T5R-R0pt',  v.  a.  [L.  intemimpo,  interrup- 
tus ;  inter,  between,  and  rumpo,  to  break  ;  It.  im- 
terrompere;  Sp.  interroinper;  Fr.  interrompre.] 

[t.  I.NTEUKUl'TEU  ;  pp.  I.NTERUl.I'TINO,  INTEU- 
KlI'TEI).] 

1.  To  Stop  or  hinder  by  breaking  in  upon  ;  to 
prevent  from  proceeding ;  to  disturb. 

Answer  not  before  thou  hast  heard  the  cause;  neither  I'n- 
temtiit  men  in  the  midst  of  their  talk.  Ecchu.  xi.  8. 

He  niiglit  securely  enough  have  engaged  his  l>odv  of  horse 
against  their  whole  Inconsiderable  army,  there  being  neither 
tree  nor  bush  to  interruiit  his  charge.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  divide  ;  to  separate  ;  to  destroy  the  con- 
tinuity of.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Disturb. 

IN-T^R-rOpt',  a.  Containing  a  chasm;  broken. 
"  Abyss  wide  interrupt."     [r.]  Milton. 

lN-Tt;R-RUPT'eD,  p.  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  parts  of 
plants  whose  symmetrical  arrangement  is  de- 
stroyed by  local  causes.  Lindley. 

iN-TgR-RUPT'^D-LY,  ad.  With  interruption  or 
stoppages  ;  not  in  continuity. 

Interruptedly  pinvate,  (Bot.)  pinnate  with  small 
leaves  intermixed  with  larger  ones.  Oraij. 

iN-TgR-RUPT'^R,  n.  One  who  interrupts.  South. 

iN-Tpit-RUP'TION  (Tn-ter-rap'shtm),  n.  [L.  inter- 
rnptio ;  It.  interruzione  ;  Sp.  interrupdon  ;  Fr. 
interruption.'] 

1.  The  act  of  interrupting,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing interrupted  ;  hindcrancc ;  stop ;  obstruction. 

It  suffers  interruption  and  delay. 

And  meets  with  ninderancc  iu'the  smoothest  way.   Covoper. 

2.  Intervention  ;  inteqjosition.     [r.] 

Places  severed  fVom  the  continent  by  the  interruption  of 
the  sea.  /A,fr. 

3.  Intermission  ;  discontinuance  ;  cessation. 

Amidst  the  inten-uptions  of  his  sorrow.  Addimn. 

IN-TPR-RCp'TjVE,  a.  Causing  interruption  ; 
causing  an  intermission.  Coleridge. 

lN-T(;R-RUP'TtVE-LY,  ad.  By  interruption.  Wr. 

iN-TgR-SCAP'y-LAR,  a.  \iiUer  and  scapiilnr.] 
Placed  between  the  shoulders.  Dunglison. 

iN-TpR-SCEND'eNT,  a.  (Algebra.)  Noting  quan- 
tities the  exponents  of  whose  powers  are  radical 
quantities.  Htttton. 

lN-T5R-SClND'  (-8lnd'),  v.  a.    To  cut  off.  Bailey. 

IN-TPR-SCRIBE',  v.  a.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
scribo,  to  write.]     To  write  between.        Bailey. 

lN-TpR-SE'C.\NT,  a.  [L  interseco,  intersecani, 
to  cut  through  ;  It.  intersecante.']  Dividing  into 
parts.  Bailey. 

iN-TpR-SfiCT',  r.  a.  [L.  interseco,  intersectus ; 
inter,  between,  and  seen,  to   cut.]     [».   ixter- 

SECTEI)  ;  pp.  INTEH.SECTINO,  INTERSECTED.]  To 

cut,  divide,  or  cross  mutually.  Brotvne. 

IX-T^R-SfiCT',  r.  n.  To  meet  and  cross  each 
other,  as  two  lines. 

Two  lines  are  said  to  intrrmet  when  thev  cro«  each  other, 
having  a  point  in  common.  Davies  if  I'eck. 

iN-TpR-SftC'TION,  n.  [L.  intersectio  ;  It.  inter- 
sezione  ;  Sp,  intemercion  ;  Fr.  intersection.] 

1,  The  act  of  intersecting ;  a  cutting  in  two. 

2.  (Geom.)  The  cutting  of  one  line  or  one 
plane  by  another;  —  the  point  or  the  line  in 
which  two  lines,  two  planes,  or  a  line  and  a 
plane  cut  each  other.  Hutton. 

iN-TfR-sfiM'l-NATE,  V.  a.  To  sow  between  or 
among.  Wright. 


INTERTANGLE 

iN-TgR-sERT',  r.  a.  [L.  itUertero,  intersertm.\ 
To  put  in  between  ;  to  initcrt.  Brmrewood. 

iN-TgR-HfcR'TIQN,  n.     An  insertion.  Hammond. 

lN-T?R.8ftT',  r.  a.  To  set  or  pnt  between.  DaniO, 

I.N-TgR-sllOcK',  ».  a.     \inter  and  thuck.^    To 

shock  mutually.  DanieL 

In-T?R.80'CIAL  (-•a'.li»|),  o,     Havir.g  mutual 

intercourse  or  connection  ;  mutual.  Hoget. 

iN-rpR-srjM'NI-oC'g,  a.     [L.  inter,  between,  and 

somnus,  sleep.]     Between  the  times  of  uleep. 

ing ;  in  the  interval  of  waking,  [a.]  Dublin  Het. 
IN-T(;r-S()Or',  r.  a.     \iiUer  and  sour.]    To  mix 

sourness  with,     [u.]  DanieL 

iN'TeR-SPACE,  n.  [inter  and  space.]  Interven- 
ing space  ;  the  space  between.  Todd. 

IN'T(:R-SPEEC;H,».  [inter  AnA  speech.]  A  apeech 
interposed  between  others.  Blount, 

1N-T?R-SP£RSE',  r.  a.  [L.  inters) >eriio,  inter, 
spcrstts  ;  inter,  between,  and  spar.o,  u>  scatter; 
It.  inter  sperg  ere"]     [i.  INTEIISPKRSED  ; /ip.  i.n- 

TERSPEKSING,  INTEUSPEKSEII.] 

1.  To  scatter  here  and  there  among  other 
things.  "  Care  is  taken  to  intersperse  these  ad- 
ditions." Su-ift. 

2.  To  diversify  by  being  scattered  here  and 
there.  "  Gardens  intempersed  with  flowery 
beds."  Cowper. 

It  would  be  an  rndleoa  task  to  point  out  every  latent  beau- 
ty, every  unnoticed  elegance,  with  which  these  productitmi 
are  intrrritmietl.  Vammimg. 

lN-T5R-8PiiR'SIQN,  n.    The  act  of  interspersing. 

IN-TJPR  SPl'NOVS,  a.  [inter  and  spine.]  (Anat.) 
Being  between  the  spinous  bones.  Roget. 

iN-TgR-SPI-RA'TlON,  n.     [inter  and  spiration.] 

Inspiration  at  intervals. 

What  gracious  rcspitea  are  here,  what  favorable  inlrrtpira- 
lion*.  Jtp.  HulL 

iN-TgR-STATE',  a.  [inter  and  state.]  (Law.) 
Existing  between  different  states.  J.  Htury. 

iN-TpR-STfil/LAR,  a.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
sttlli,  a  star;  It.  intrastellire ;  Ft.  intersteU 
laire.]  (Astron.)  Intervening  between  the  stars ; 
noting  parts  of  the  universe  without  and  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  solar  system.  Hutton. 

iN-TgR-STEL'LA-RY,  a.  Situated  between  the 
stars;  interstellar.'  Clarke. 

LN'TER-STIcE,  or  iX-TiiR'ST|CE  [ln'l?r-8tl«,  P. 
J.  t.  Wb.  Johnson,  Ash,  Scott,  Bailey  ;  in-t«r'- 
stjs,  S.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Kenrick,  Sates,  Rees, 
Wr.;  In'l^r-stls  (W  jn-ier'stis,  If'.],  n.  [L.  inter- 
stititim  ;  inter,  between,  and  sto,  to  stand  ;  It.  in- 
tcrstizio;  Sp.  intersticio  ;  Fr.  interstice.] 

1.  Space  between  one  thing  and  another,  es- 
pecially between  things  closely  set ;  a  small  in- 
tervening space  ;  interspace  ;  interval,  yeirton. 

2.  An  intervening  period  of  time.  "The 
interstices  of  time."  Ayliffe. 

a^'  "  Mr,  Sheridan.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr,  Nare«,  Bu- 
chniian,  \V.  Jolinston  Mr.  Perry,  and  .Mr.  Barrlay 
place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  lliia  word  ; 
and  Dr.  Joliiison,  Dr.  Af^li,  .Mr.  (<cotl,  Bailey,  and  En- 
tick,  on  the  first.  I  do  not  tipsil.-ite  .i  nioincnl  to  pro- 
nounce this  the  better  accentiinliun."     Halker. 

tlN-T?R-STlNC'TlVE,a.  [h.  interstinctus.]  I) 
tinguishing.  "  The  interstinctive  points."  Wali 

lN-T5R-8Tl"TIAL  (-stlsh'tl),  a.  Containing,  or 
relating  to,  interstices  ;  intermediate.    Browne. 

tlN-T5R-STl"TI9N  (stlsh^n),  n.  A  time  inter- 
vening. Gower. 

iN-TeR-STRAT-l-FI-CA'TIQX,  n.  [»H/<Tand  strat- 
ijicatioti.]  (Geol.)  The  subdivision  of  a  depos- 
it by  layers  of  other  substances. 

The  interttrati/leatiOH  of  loess  with  layei*  of  pumire  and 
Tolranic  ashes.  LiftU. 

fN-TeR-STRAT'l-FlEP  (-ftd),  n.     (Geol.) 

1.  Noting  deposits  stibdivided  by  layers  of 
other  rocks  or  sub.staiices.  C   /'.  Jurk^on. 

2.  Noting  a  stratum  or  bed  contained  within 
another  stratum  or  bed. 

Bent  and  undulating  (^vfMeous  maris  occur  with  here  and 
there  thin  be«ls  inlrrrlr\tt\jicfl.  LpeU. 

iN-TgR-TAlN',  r.  a.    See  Entertain.         UdaL 

tl.V-TpR-rALK'  (-tftwk'),  r.  n.  To  exchange 
conversation  ;  to  talk  together.  Carnr 

I.X-Tf.R-TAN'OI.E.  r.  a.  [itUer  and  /  'Hn'e  ]  To 
intertwist ;  to  intertwine.  Beau.  A  Fl 
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INTIMATE 


{■  IN-T^R  TEX',  V.  a.    To  interweave.  B.  Jonson, 

VN-TgR-TEX'TURE  (-tgkst'y'ir).  "•  [L-  intertexo, 
intertextus  ;  inter,  between,  and  texo,  to  weave.] 
The  act  of  interweaving,  or  the  state  of  being 
interwoven ;  diversification. 

There  ia  an  intertextnre  of  prosperity  and  adversity  in  the 
fortunes  of  virtuous  men.  Goodman. 

\N'T?R-TIE,  n.  \interz.nA.tie.']  MrcA.)  A  hor- 
izontal piece  of  timber  framed  between  two 
posts  to  keep  them  together.  Brande. 

IN-T^R-TIS'SUED  (,-tIsh'ud).  «•  \inter  di^Atlsstie.'] 
Wrought  with  joint  tissue.  Wright. 

IN'TPR-TRAf'FjC,  n.  Traffic  of  one  with 
another  ;  mutual  traffic.  Bacon. 

iN-T^R-TRAN-SPIC'U-oCrS,  a.  [inter  and  tran- 
sjncuous.y  Transpicuous  or  transparent  be- 
tween the  parts,     [u.]  Shelley. 

IjV-TER-TRI'Od,  .71.  [L.]  {Med.)  Erosion  of 
the  skin;  chafing; — particularly  the  red  exco- 
riation between  the  folds  of  the  skin,  as  in  fat 
or  neglected  children.  Dimglison. 

iN-T^R-TROP'l-CAIi,    a.       [inter  and  tropical.] 

Being  between  the  tropics.  P.  Cyc. 

In-T^R-TVVINE',  v.  a.     [inter  and  ttvine.']  [i.  is- 

TEKTWINED  ;  pp.  INTEUTWINING,  INTER- 
TWINED.] To  twine  mutually  ;  to  interweave. 
"  Branchmg  arms  thick  intertwined."      Milton. 

iN-TgR-TWINE',  V.  n.  To  be  mutually  twined 
or  woven  together.  Cowper. 

iN'TgR-TWlNE  (116),  n.  A  mutual  twining;  a 
mutual  winding  between. 

And  more  than  all  the  embrace  and  intertwine 

Of  all  with  all  in  gay  and  twinkling  dance.  Coleridge. 

iN-TgR-TWlN'JNG-LY,  ad.  By  intertwining,  or 
by  being  intertwined.  Wright. 

tN-TjlR-TWIST',  V.  a.  [inter  and  twist.]  [i.  in- 
tertwisted ;  pp.  INTERTWISTING,  INTER- 
TWISTED.]    To  twist  one  with  another. 

'Tia  sad  to  hack  into  the  roots  of  things, 

They  're  so  much  ijitertwisted  with  the  earth.       Byron. 

TN'T^R-VAL,  n.  [L.  intervallitm  ;  iitter,  between, 
and  vallum,  a  wall ;  It.  intervallo  ;  Sp.  intervale  ; 
Fr.  intervalle.] 

1.  Space  between  places,  or  points  of  time ; 
intermediate  space  or  distance  ;  interstice. 
"  Any  one  interval  of  the  teeth."  Newton. 

2.  A  space  of  time  ;  season  ;  spell ;  term. 

Short  as  the  interval  is  since  I  last  met  you  in  this  place, 
on  a  similar  occasion,  the  events  which  have  filled  up  that 
interval  have  not  been  unimportant.  Caiiniiii/. 

3.  Remission,  as  of  a  delirium  or  distemper. 

His  intervals  of  sense  being  few  and  short.        Atterlniry. 

4.  (Mtcs.)  The  difference  in  point  of  gravity 
or  acuteness  between  any  two  sounds.      Moore. 

Syn.  —  See  Time. 
IN'T^R-VAL,  n.    Low  or  alluvial,  level,  and  fer- 
tile land  on  the  margins  of  rivers  ;  —  so  called 
in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  U.  S.  Some- 
times written  intervale.  Peck. 

a£S"  Similar  land  is  called  in  the  Western  States 
bottoia-lanil,  or  simply  bottom.  The  term  carse  is  ap- 
plied to  similar  lands  in  Scotland. 

In'T^R-VAL,  a.  Applied  to  low,  level,  and  fer- 
tile land,  bordering  on  rivers.  [U.  S.]   Belknap. 

IN-T^R-VEINED'  (-vand'),  a.  [ititer  and  veined.] 
Intersected,  as  with  veins. 

From  his  side  two  rivers  flowed. 
The  one  winding,  the  other  straight,  and  left  behind 
Fair  cliarapaign  with  less  rivers  iiUerveined.  Milton, 

In-T^R-VENE',  V.  n.  [L.  intervenio;  inter,  be- 
tween, and  venio,  to  come ;  It.  intervenire ;  Sp. 
<Sf  Fr.  intervenir.]  [i.  intervened  ;  pp.  inter- 
vening, INTERVENED.]  To  come  Or  be  be- 
tween persons  or  things,  or  points  of  time ;  to 
interfere ;  to  interpose  ;  to  be  intermediate. 

A  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene.  Beattie. 

But  Providence  himself  will  interx^ene 
To  throw  his  dark  displeasure  o'er  the  scene.      Cowper, 

tlN-T^R-VENE',  n.  Opposition ;  meeting.  IFb«on. 

IN-TPR-VE'NPR,  n.  {Eccl.  Law.)  The  interpo- 
sition of  a  person  in  a  suit  in  an  ecclesiastical 
court  in  defence  of  his  own  interest.      Wright. 

iN-TpR- VE'NJ-5NT,  a.  [L.  intervenio,  interveni- 
ens,  to  come  between.]  Intercedent ;  passing 
between  ;  intervening,     [r.]  Bacon. 


iK-TgR-VEN'jNG,  p.  a.  Coming  between ;  inter- 
rupting; interposing;  intermediate. 

IN-Tt:K-VE'Nl-UM,  n.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
vena,  a  vein.]  i^Bot.)  The  area  of  parenchyma, 
lying  between  two  or  more  veins  or  veinlets  of 
leaves.  Lindley. 

t  IN-TgR-VENT',  V.  a.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
venio,  ventus,  to  come.]     To  obstruct  or  thwart. 

Chapman. 

IN-TSR-VEN'TIQN,  n.  [L.  interventio ;  It.  inter- 
venzione ;  Sp.  intercencion ;  Fr.  interiention.] 

1.  The  act  of  intervening  or  coming  between, 
persons,  things,  or  points  of  time  ;  interposition ; 
interference ;  mediation  ;  agency. 

By  the  intervention  of  natural  means.  V Estrange. 

2.  The  state  of  being  interposed  ;  obstruction. 

Sound  is  shut  out  by  the  inten'ention  of  that  lax  mem- 
brane. Holder. 

3.  {Law.)  The  act  by  which  a  third  party  be- 
comes a  party  in  a  suit  pending  between  other 
persons.  Bouvier. 

4.  {Politics.)  The  interposition  or  interfer- 
ence of  one  state  with  the  domestic  atiairs  of 
another. 

Syn.  —  The  intervention  of  things  ;  the  interposition 
of  persons.  The  intervention  of  clouds  to  obstruct  the 
light  of  the  moon  ;  the  interoention  of  one  state  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  another  ;  a  friendly  interposition  to 
afford  relief  in  trouble,  or  to  settle  a  dispute  ;  an  un- 
welcome interference  in  the  affairs  of  another;  the 
mediation  of  a  friend,  or  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

IN-TfjR-VEN'TOR,  n.  A  mediator; — one  ap- 
pointed by  a  church  to  reconcile  parties.  IFnyA^ 

tlN-T^R-VEN'yE,  n.  \Yt.  intervenu.]  A  com- 
ing between ;  intervention.  Blount. 

IN-TgR-VERT',  V.  a.  [L.  interverio.]  To  turn  to 
another  course.  Wotton. 

IN-TgR-VER'Tp-BRAL,  a.  [L.  inter,  between, 
and  vertebra,  a  joint.]  Being  between  the  ver- 
tebrae. Dunglison. 

IN'T^R-VIEW  (-vii),  n.  [Fr.  entrevue.]  Mutual 
sight  or  view;  a  meetmg; — commonly  used 
for  a  formal  meeting  for  conference. 

Which  Joseph  and  the  brethren  of  Joseph  were  at  the  time 
of  their  interview  in  Egypt.  Hooker. 

lN-TpR-VI§'!T,  n.  [inter  and  visit.]  An  inter- 
mediate visit,     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

IN-TpR-VI^'lT-ING,  n.  A  mutual  visiting. DanieZ. 

iN-Tf.R-VO-LU'TIOx\,«.  [SeelNTERVOLVE.]  The 
state  of  being  intervolved.  Campbell. 

IN-TgR-VOLVE',  V.  a.  VL.  intervolvo  ;  inter,  he- 
tween,  and  volvo,  to  roll.]  [/.  intervolved  ;  pp. 
INTERVOLVING,  INTERVOLVED.]  To  involve,  in- 
fold, or  comprise  one  within  another.      MiUon. 

IN-T^R- WEAVE',  v.  a.     [inter  and  ^ceave.]  [i.  IN- 

TERAVOVE  or  INTERWEAVED  ;  pp.  INTERWEAV- 
ING, INTERWOVEN oriNTERWEAVED.]  To weave 
together;  to  intermix;  to  intermingle.  "Trees 
thick  intertvoven."  Milton. 

He  so  intenveaves  truth  with  probable  fiction,  that  he  puts 
a  pleasi  ng  fallacy  upon  us.  Dryden. 

IN-T^R-WEAV'ING,  n.     Intertexture.        Milton. 

IN-TipR-Wlsn',  V.  a.  [inter  and  wish.]  To  wish 
mutually,     [r.]  Donne. 

tiN-TgR-WOFK'JNG,  n.  [inter  and  working.] 
The  act  of  working  together.  Milton. 

IN-TpR-WORLD§  (wurldz),  n.  pi.  Worlds  among 
other  worlds.  "  Imaginary  interworkls." Holland. 

IIV-T5R-W6UND'1NG,  a.  [inter  and  wounding.] 
Woimding  mutually.  "  Inter wouriding  contro- 
versies." Daniel. 

iN-TpR-w6VE',  i.  from  interweave.  See  Inter- 
weave. 

IN-TfiR-WOV'EN  (in-ter-w5'vn),  p.  from  inter- 
tceave.    See  Interweave. 

IN-TpR-WREATlIED'  (-rSthd'),  «.  [inter  and 
wreathed.]     Woven  in  a  wreath.  Lovelace. 

iN-TfeS'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  intestabilis  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
testabilis,  having  a  right  to  give  testimony  ;  tes- 
tor,  to  witness  ;  It.  ifitestabile  ;  Fr.  intestable.] 
Not  qualified  to  make  a  will.  Aylijfe. 

IN-TES'T.^-CY,  n.  The  state  of  an  intestate  ; 
the  condition  of  one  who  dies  without  having 
made  a  will.  Blackstone. 


IN-TES'TATE,  a.  [L.  intestatus  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
testor,  testatus,  to  witness,  to  make  a  will ;  It. 
intestato  ;  Sp.  intestado ;  Fr.  intestat.]  Applied 
to  a  person  who  dies  without  making  a  valid 
will ;  wanting  a  will ;  without  a  will.  Strype. 
e^g'  "A  man  dies  intestate  who  either  has  not  made 
any  will  at  all,  or  has  not  made  it  in  due  form  of  law 
—  or  if  the  will  wliich  he  has  made  is  cancelled  or 
broken,  —  or  if  no  one  will  become  heir  under  it  " 
Burrill. 

Ii\-TES'TATE,  n.  A  person  who  dies  without 
having  made  a  will.  _  Burrill. 

JJV-TJES-Ti'JVji,  n.  pi.  [L.  intestinus,  internal.] 
{ZojI.)  a  term  applied  by  Cuvier  to  intestinal 
worms  and  parasitic  crustaceans ;  entozoa  and 
epizoa;  intestinalia. 

IN-TES'TJ-NAL  [in-tes'te-n?!,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  Wr.;  In-tes-ti'11511,  Johnson],  a.  [It.  m- 
testinale ;  Sp.  iSr  Fr.  iiitestinal.]  Belonging  to  the 
intestines.     "  The  intestinal  tube."    Arbnthnot. 

JN-TES-TJ-NA'LJ-A,  Ji.p^.  [1..  intestina.]  {Zoi.l.) 
Animals  which  infest  the  interior  of  other  ani- 
mal bodies  ;  entozoa  ;  intestina.  Brande, 

(N-TES'TJNE,  a.  [L.  intestinus  ;  intus,  within  ; 
It.  ^  Sp.  intestino ;  Fr.  ititestin.] 

1.  Internal;  inward  ;  not  external ;  contained 
in  the  body.    "  Intestine  stone."  Milton. 

2.  Domestic ;  not  foreign. 

Instead  of  harmony,  'tis  jar. 

And  tumult,  and  intestine  war.  Cowper. 

3.  {Hydrodynamics.)  Noting  motion  among 
component  particles  of  fluids.  Hutton. 

JN-TES'TINE,  n. ;  pi.  in-tEs't!NE§.  [L.  intesti- 
nnm.]  A  musculo-membranous  canal,  various- 
ly convoluted,  and  extending  from  the  stomach 
to  the  anus,  and  situated  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  the  greater  part  of  which  it  fills  ;  — com- 
monly used  in  the  plural ;  guts ;  bowels ;  en- 
trails ;  viscera.  Dunglisoti. 
Big'  "  The  use  of  the  intestines,  which  in  man  have 
a  length  six  or  eight  tunes  that  of  the  body,  is,  in  tlie 
upper  part,  to  effect  the  cliylification  of  the  food  and 
the  absorption  of  the  chyle,  —  in  the  lower,  to  serve  as 
a  reservoir,  where  the  excrementitioits  portion  of  the 
food  collects  ;  and  also  as  an  excretory  duct  which  ef- 
fects its  expulsion."   Dunglison. 

IN-TEX'JNE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  fourth  coating  of  the 
pollen-grains  in  certain  plants,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  extine  and  the  exintine.         Lindley. 

JN-TEXT'URED  (jn-tekst'yiird),  a.   Woven  in  ;  in- 
wrought. WriijM. 
t  JN-THIRST',  v.  a.     To  make  thirsty.    Bp.  Hall. 

IN-THRALL',  v.  a.  [m  and  thrall.]  .[i.  IN- 
thralled;  pp.  inthralling,  inthralled.] 
To  enslave  ;  to  shackle  ;  to  reduce  to  servitude. 

I  formed  them  free,  and  free  they  must  remain 

Till  tliey  hithrall  themselves.  Milton. 

jg^-  Written  also  inthral  and  enthrall. 

JN-THRAL'MgNT,  71.  The  act  of  inthralling ;  bond- 
age ;  servitude;  thraldom;  vassalage.     Milton. 

IN-THRONE',  V.  a.    To  enthrone.  Thoniso7i. 

JN-THRONG',  V.  n.  [m  and  thro7ig.]  To  crowd 
together ;  to  throng. 

His  people  like  a  flowing  stream  inthrong.         Fairfax. 

IN-THRO-N{-ZA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  enthron- 
ing ;  enthronization.  Wetter. 
IN-TICE',  V.  a.    See  Entice.  Todd. 

In'TI-MA-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  intimate ; 
close  acquaintance  ;  familiarity  ;  fellowship. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  confine  our  friendships  and  intimnciet 
to  men  of  virtue.  Jiogcrs. 

Syn.  —  Close  intercourse  is  intimacy;  easy  inter- 
course is  familiarity.  Actiuaintance  is  much  less  than 
intimacy,  and  implies  much  less  connection  than  /ei- 
lowship.  —  See  Acquaintance. 

In'TI-MATE,  a.  [L.  i7itimus ;  intus,  within  ;  It. 
S;  Sp.  i7itimo ;  Fr.  i7itime.] 

1.  Injnost ;  inward  ;  intestine  ;  interior. 

They  knew  not 
That  what  T  motioned  was  of  God;  I  knew 
From  intimate  impulse.  Milton. 

2.  Near  ;  not  kept  at  distance. 

He  was  honored  with  an  intimate  and  immediate  admis- 
sion. Soiillu 

3.  Familiar  ;  close  in  friendship  ;  friendly  ; 
on  good  terms  ;  closely  acquainted. 

United  by  this  sympathetic  bond, 

You  grow  fiimiliar,  intiinote,  and  fond.       Boscommon. 

Syn.  — See  Acquaintance,  Near. 
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IN'Tj-MATE,  n.    A  familiar  friend ;  a  confidant. 

The  deslKn  was  to  aniKn  hlni  an  inliiiuite.  Oov.  nfthe  Tonym:. 

tN'Tl-MATE,  V.  a.  [L.  iiitimo  ;  It.  itUhnare;  Sp. 
intiinar;  Vr.  intimvr.]     [i.  intimatku  ;  jop.iN- 

TiMATINO,  INTIMATKU.] 

X.  t  To  share  as  friends  ;  to  partake  of- 

So  both  eonnplHng,  Van  to  intimaU 

£a>:h  otlier'n  grief  with  leal  aflecUunate.  Spenier. 

2.  To  siiRgesl  obscurelv  ;  to  insinuate ;  to 
bint ;  to  point  out  indirectly. 

The  jarring  of  a  distant  door, 
Or  aught  that  intimate*  a  coming  atep.  Byron. 

Syn.  — See  Allude,  Insinuate. 
In'TI-MATE-LY,  arf.  Closely;  inseparably  ;  near- 
ly :  —  familiarly  ;  thoroughly.  Milton. 

iN-Tl-MA'TIQiV,  n.  [L.  intimatio;  It.  intima- 
zione ;  Sp.  intimacion ;  Fr.  intimation.}  The 
act  of  intimating,  or  that  which  intimates ;  a 
suggestion ;  a  remote  allusion  ;  an  insinuation ; 
a  hint. 

Of  those  that  ore  only  probable  we  have  rome  reasonable 
iatiiiialiotu,  but  not  a  deiuoiutrative  certainty.      Woodward, 

Syn.  — See  Hint. 

t  In'TJME,  «.  Inward ;  internal ;  intimate.  Digby. 

|N-TIm'|-DATE,  v.  a.  fL.  in,  used  intensively', 
and  timidua ;  It.  intimidare ;  Sp.  intimidar ;  Fr. 
ititintider.]  [t.  intimidated  ;  p/>.  intimidat- 
ing, intimid.vted.]  To  impress  with  fear ;  to 
overawe ;  to  frighten ;  to  make  fearful ;  to  appall. 
Quilt,  once  harbored  in  the  conscious  breast, 
Intimittatai  the  brave,  degrades  the  great.  Johtaon. 

|N-TlM-l-DA'TIQX,  n.  The  act  of  intimidating, 
or  the  state  of  being  intimidated ;  fear.  Bailey. 

|N-TlM'|-DA-TO-Ry,  a.  That  intimidates  ;  caus- 
ing intimidation.  Sir  J.  Graham. 

HN-TlNC'TIQN,  n.  [L.intinctio.'l  Artoftinge- 
ing ;  a  dyeing.  BI0U7U. 

IN-TINC-TIv'I-TY",  n.  [L.  intingo,  intinctus,  to 
dip  in.]  The  want  of  the  quality  of  coloring 
other  bodies.  Smart. 

iN'TjNE,  n.  [L.  intua,  within.]  (Bot.)  The  inner- 
most coating  of  pollen-grains.  It  is  hyaline, 
extensible,  and  of  extreme  tenuity.       Lindley. 

|N-TiRE',  a.     [Fr.  entier.]    Entire.  Hooker. 

IN-TlRE'NgSS,  n.    Entireness.  Donne. 

|N-Ti'TLE,  V.  a.    See  Entitle. 

t |K  ■^I'TL'LE,  V.  a.  [i.  intituled;  p.  inti- 
Ti'LEn]  To  give  a  title  to ;  to  entitle.  [An 
obsolete  orthography.]  Holland.     Spenser. 

iH'Td,  prep,     [in  and  to.] 

l.'Notinw  entrance  with  regard  to  place,  or 
with  regard  to  a  new  state. 

Water  introduces  Into  vegetables  the  matter  it  bears  along 
with  it.  H'oodinard. 

Why  arc  these  positions  chartted  upon  mc  as  their  sole 
author,  and  the  reader  led  into  a  Delief  that  they  were  never 
before  maintained  by  any  iwrson  of  virtue?  Allertmry. 

2.  Noting  penetration  beyond  the  outside. 

To  look  into  letters  already  opened,  or  dropped,  is  held  an 
ungenerous  act.  2'opt. 

3.  Noting  inclusion. 

.     They  have  denominated  some  herbs  solar  and  some  lunar, 
and  such  like  toys  put  into  great  words.  Bacon. 

fN-TOL'gR-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  intolerdbilis ;  in,  priv., 
and  toleraiilis,  tolerable  ;  tolerc,  to  bear  ;  It. 
intollerabile  ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  intolerable.]  That  can- 
not be  tolerated,  endured,  or  borne ;  insuffera- 
ble ;   insupportable. 

If  we  bring  into  one  day's  thoughts  the  evil  of  many,  cer- 
tain and  uncertain,  what  will  be  and  what  will  never  be,  our 
load  will  be  as  itiloleraUe  as  it  is  unreasonable.      Bji.  Tajilor. 

Syn.  —  Intolerable  rudeness,  pride,  or  insolence; 
insufferable  or  insupportable  pain,  cold,  or  beat. 

IN-T6L'PR-A-BLE-Nfias,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
intolerable ;  insupportableness.  Bailey. 

lN-T6L'eR-A-BLY,  ad.  Not  tolerably ;  insuffer- 
ably ;  insupportably.  Addison. 

IN-T6l'5R-ANCE,  n.  [L.  intolerantia;  It.  intol- 
terama ;  Sp.  intolerancia  ;  Fr.  intolerance.] 

L  The  quality  of  being  intolerant ;  want  of 
toleration,  patience,  or  forbearance  ;  intolerable 
conduct. 

Cnnscientinus  sincerity  Is  friendly  to  tolerance,  as  Intitudi- 
nanan  indifiercnce  is  to  tnlolerauce.  Whatelii. 

2.  Want  of  ability  to  endure.  Hoblyn. 

IX-T6l'5R-AN-CV,  n.    Intolerance,  [b.]  Bailey. 


IN-T6L'?B-ANT,  a.  [L.  intolerant ;  It.  intoUe- 
rante;  Sp.  intolerante  ;  Fr.  intol^anl.] 

\.  Not  able  to  endure  ;  not  tolerant.  "  Intol- 
erant of  excesses."  ArbiUhiwt. 

2.  Not  favorable  to  toleration. 

Religion  harsh,  intolerant,  austere. 

Parent  uf  tuanuora  like  herself  severe.  Oowper. 

iN-TOL'gR-ANT,  n.  One  who  is  intolerant.  "  An 
intolerant  and  persecutor."  Lowth. 

IN-t6l'5R-ANT-LY,  ad.  In  an  intolerant  man- 
ner ;  not  tolerautfy. 

IN-TOL'^R-AT-^D,  a.    Not  endured  or  tolerated. 

I  would  liave  all  intoteratiun  inloleruted  In  its  turn. 

Ld.  Chela-field. 

IN-t0l'5R-AT-|N6,  o.  Not  tolerating ;  intoler- 
ant.    "  This  itUulerating  spirit."     Shufteabury. 

IN-T(')L-5R-A'TIQN,  n.  Want  of  toleration;  in- 
tolerance. Ld.  Cheaterjield. 

|N-TdMB'  (-t5in'),  v.  a.    See  Entomb.      Hooker. 

In'TQ-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  intono,  intonatua;  in, 
used  intensively,  and  tono,  to  sound,  to  thunder; 
It.  intonare.]  [i.  intonated;  pp.  intonat- 
ing, INTONATED.] 

1.  tTo  thunder.  Bailey. 

2.  To  sing  together  loudly. 

"  It  is  finished  "...  shall  be  intonated  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  whole  host  of  heaven.  Harris 

3.  {Mtis.)  To  sound,  as  tones.  Warner. 

IN-TQ-NA'TIQN,  n.  \lt.  intonazione ;  Sp.entona- 
cion ;  Fr.  intonation,.] 

1.  The  act  of  thundering.  Bailey. 

2.  Act  or  art  of  intonating  the  tones  of  the 
scale  :  —  the  quality  of  a  voice  or  an  instniment 
in  respect  to  tone  :  —  expressive  modulation  of 
a  voice  or  an  instrument ;  tone  ;  cadence. 

JN-TONE',  v.  n.  To  utter  a  tone ;  to  make  a 
slow,  protracted  noise. 


So  swells  each  windpipe;  ass  intonex  to  ass, 
Tlca- 


Pope. 


Uarmonic  twang  of  leather,  born,  and  brasi. 

IN-TONE',  r.  a.    To  chant ;  to  sing. 

No  choristers  the  funeral  dirge  intoned.  Smithey. 

IN-TORT',  V.  a.     [L.  intorqveo,  intortvs.]     \i.  IK- 

TOKTED  ;  pp.  INTORTING,  IXTOHTED.]    TO  twist  ; 

to  wreathe  ;  to  wring.  Arhuthnot. 

|N-ToR'TION,  n.     [L.  intortio.]     1.  A  winding. 
2.  {Boi.)  The  bending  of  a  plant  to  one  side ; 
a  twining.  Crabb. 

IJV  TO 'TO.    [L.,  in  the  whole.]  Entirely,  wholly. 

IN-t5x'|-CANT,  n.  That  which  intoxicates;  an 
intoxicating  liquor.  £c.  Rev. 

IN-T6x'1-CATE,  r.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  toxicum,  poi- 
son, which  some  derive  from  toxua,  the  yew,  and 
others  from  the  Gr.  rd^ov,  a  bow,  because  applied 
to  something  with  which  arrows  were  poisoned  ; 
It.  intossicure,  to  poison.]     \i.  INTOXICATED ; 

pp.  INTOXICATING,  INTOXICATED.] 

1.  To  inebriate  ;  to  make  drunk. 


For  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 
But  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

2.  To  elate  or  exhilarate  excessively. 

At  which  my  soul  aches  to  think. 
Intoxicated  with  eternity. 


Pope. 


Byron. 

t  IN-T6x'|-CATE,  a.     Intoxicated.  More. 

IN-T6x'1-CAT-5D,  p.  a.    Inebriated  ;  drunk. 

IN-T6x'J-CAT-ING,  p.  a.  Causing  intoxication  ; 
making  drunk ;  inebriating. 

jN-T6X-I-CA'TIQN,  M.  1.  The  state  of  being  in- 
toxicated ;  inebriation ;  ebriety  ;  drunkenness. 

2.  Extreme  mental  excitement;  a  high  de- 
gree of  exhilaration ;  infatuation. 

That  besotting  intoxication  which  verbal  magic  brings 
upon  the  mind.  South. 

IJV'TR.1.  [L.]  A  Latin  preposition  or  adverb 
used  as  a  prefix  in  English  words,  and  signi^- 
ing  unthin,  or  on  the  inside.  Cratg. 

IN-TRAC-TA-BTL'I-TY,  n,  [It-  intrattahilitt.] 
The  state  of  being  intractable  ;  obstinacy  ;  in- 
tractableness.  Warburton. 

IN-TRAc'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  intractahiUa ;  in,  priv., 
and  tractabilis,  manageable  ;  tracto,  to  manage  ; 
It.  intrattdbile ;  Sp.  intratable.  ;  Fr.  intraitable.] 
Ungovernable  ;  violent ;  stubborn  ;  obstinate  ; 
unmanageable;  untoward;  furious.  "The  most 
intractable  tempers."  Rogera. 


IN-TBAc'TA-BLE-N£8S,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
intractable ;  obittiuacy ;  pcrversfuCMS.     Brooke. 

L\-'IRAc'TA-BLY,  ad.  Unmanageably  ;  i.tub- 
bornly  ;  not  tractably.  Aah. 

IN-TRAc"T|LE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  tractile.]  In- 
capable of  being  drawn  out ;  not  tractile.  Bacon. 

|N-TRA'D98,  n.  (Arch.)  The  Interior  and  lower 
line  or  curve  of  an  arch,  the  exterior  and  upper 
being  extradoa. — See  Aucu.  Braude. 

lN-TRA-F0-L|-A'CEOi;S  (-•hnf),o.  [It.  intra/o- 
gliaceo.]  {Bot.)  Situated  between  the  leaf  or 
petiole  and  the  stem,  as  stipules,  &c.        Gray. 

Iti'TRAll^,  n. pi.    SeeENTUAiLH.  Dryden. 

lN-TRA-MAR'V|N-AL,  a.  [L.  intra,  within,  and 
nuirtjo,  marginia,  a  margin.]  Being  within  the 
margin.  Loudon. 

IN-TRA-MOn'DANE.  a.  [L.  intra,  within,  and 
mtindanus,  mundane  ;  mundua,  the  world.]  Be- 
ing within  the  world.  Ec.  Rev, 

JN-TrAnce',  r.  a.    See  Entkance.        Browne. 

iN-TRAN-aulL'H-TY,  n.  [tn,  priv.,  and  tran- 
quillity.]    Unquictiiess;  want  of  rest. 

That  intranquiltity  which  nuke*  men  impatient  of  lyinx 
in  their  beds.  Tempk. 

IN-TRANS-CA'LJPNT,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  tranaca- 
lent.'l    Impervious  to  heat.  Turner. 

lN-TRAN8-GRfeS'8|-BLE,  o.  [L.  in,  priv.,  trana, 
beyond,  and  gradior,  greaaua,  to  walk.jf  That 
cannot  be  passed.  Holland. 

iN-TRAN'SIp.NT  (-sh^nt),  a.  [tn,  priv.,  and  tran- 
sient.]    Not  transient ;  stable.  Killingbeck. 

IN-TRAN'8|-TIVE,  a.  \X-intranaitivua  •,  in,  priv., 
and  transeo,  to  [lass  over  ;  It.  4r  Sp.  intranaiti- 
vo;  Fr.  intranaitif.]  {Gram.)  Expressing  a 
meaning  which  does  not  pass  over  to  an  object, 
as  a  verb  which  does  not  require  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun in  the  accusative  or  objective  case. 

IN-TRAN'81-TIve-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an 
intransitive  verb.     "  Lowth. 

IJV  TRJIJV'SJ-Tcr.  [L.]  In  the  act  of  passing,  as 
merchandise,  from  one  place  to  another. 

IN-TRAN8-MIS'SJ-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  trana- 
miaaible.]     That  cannot  be  transmitted.  Smart, 

iN-TRANS-MU-TA-BlL'l-TY,  n.  The  sUtc  of 
being  intransmiitable.        '  Perry, 

In-TRANS-MU'TA-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  trana- 
mtitable.]     That  cannot  be  transmuted.       Ray. 

In'TRANT,  n.  One  who  makes  an  entrance; 
—  especially  one  who  enters  upon  some  office 
or  station.  Hume.     N.  Brit.  Rev. 

tiN'TRANT,  a.  Making  entrance: — entering 
upon  an  office  or  station.  Smart. 

IN-TRAp',  r.  o.    See  Enth\p.  Tatler, 

t  |N-TR£a§'IRE  (in-tr«zh'vr),  v,  a.  To  lay  up  as 
in  a  treasury.  Snak. 

IN-TREAT',  r.  a.    See  Entreat.  Spenaer- 

t|N-TREAT'ANCE,  n.    Entreaty.  Holinahed. 

t  |N-TREAT'FiyL,  a.    Full  of  entreaty.    Spenaer. 

|N-TR£NCH',  v.  n.  [in  and  trench.]  [i.  in- 
trenched ;  pp.  INTRENCHING,    INTRENCHED.] 

To  cut  off,  as  a  part  of  what  belongs  to  another ; 
to  trespass  upon ;  to  invade ;  to  encroach ;  to 
trench ;  —  used  with  on  or  upon. 

We  are  not  to  intrench  «/»■  truth  in  any  conreraatioa, 
but  least  of  all  with  children.  Loeka. 

IN-TRfiNCH',   r.  a.      1.  JiMil.)  To  make  secure 

against  the  attack  of  "an  enemy  by  digging  a 

ditch  or  trench,  &c.  MU.  Enetf. 

2.  To  make  a  trench  or  hollow  in. 

HIsAm« 

Deep  acara  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and  eara    ^^^ 

Sat  on  his  ftded  check.  MOam. 

t  Ii\-TRftNCH'ANT,  a.  Not  to  be  divided ;  not  to 
be  wounded ;  indivisible. 

As  easv  mav'st  thou  the  iii»mic»<i«/  air  .        -,    . 

With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed.      Skat. 

IN-TRftNCH'MgNT,  n.      {Fort.)   Any  work  that 

fortifies  a  post  against  the  attack  of  an  enemy  ; 

a  fortification  with  a  trench  or  ditch  ;  a  ditch  or 

trench  with  a  rampart.  Briinde, 

IntrencJkmettU  rf  *rmie*,  the  whole  works  or  ob- 
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stacles  by  which  an  army  or  a  largo  body  of  troops 
cover  themselves  for  their  defence.  Mil.  Ency. 

In-TREP'|D,  a.  [L.  intrepidus ;  in,  priv.,  and 
trepidns,  trembling  ;  trepido,  to  tremble ;  It.  if 
Sp.  intrepido ;  Fr.  intr'pide^  Fearless  ;  daring  ; 
bold  ;  brave  ;  tmdaunted ;  courageous  ;  heroic  ; 
valiant  ;  resolute  ;  firm. 
Whate'er  cool  thought  or  strength  of  nerve  supplied 
Tntrepul  Braiidiniiift  had  vaiuly  tried.  Jloole. 

Syn.  —  See  Bold. 

IfN-TRg-PID'J-TY,  n.     [It.  intrepidith  ;  Sp.  intre- 
pidez ;  Fr.  intWpidite.l      The  quality  of  being 
mtrepid ;    fearlessness  ;  courage  ;  bravery ;  val- 
or; boldness;  invincible  resolution.  Swift. 
Syn.—  See  Audacity,  Courage. 

iN-TREP'|D-LY,  ad.  In  an  intrepid  manner;  fear- 
lessly ;  courageously  ;  boldly ;  daringly.    Pope. 

tIN'TRJ-CA-BLE,  a.  Entangling;  insnaring. 
"  Entangled  in  the  .  .  .  intricuble  net."  Shelton. 

IN'TRI-CA-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  intricate  or 
entangled  ;  perplexity  ;  involution  ;  complexity. 

Perplexing  that  fable  with  very  agreeable  plots  and  intri- 
cacies. jPqpe. 

Syn.—  See  Complexity. 

iN'TRj-CATE,  a.  [L.  intrico,  intricatiis,  to  en- 
tangle ;  in,  in,  and  tricce,  hinderances ;  It.  in- 
tricato ;  Sp.  intnncado.'\  Entangled ;  perplexed ; 
involved  ;  complicated ;  obscure  ;  difficult. 

The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 

FuKzled  in  mazes,  and  perplexed  with  errors.    Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Complexity. 

IN'TRI-CATE,  v.  a.  To  render  intricate  ;  to  per- 
plex ;  to  darken,     [r.]  Camden. 

In'TRI-CATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  intricate  manner ; 
with  intricacy  or  perplexity.  Swift. 

IN'TRI-CATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
tricate ;  perplexity  ;  obscurity  ;  intricacy. 

t  iN-TRl-CA'TION,  n.  The  state  of  being  intri- 
cate ;  an  entanglement ;  snare.  Cotgracc. 

JN-TRIGUE'  (jn-tr6g'),  ».  \lt.  intngo ;  Sp.  intti- 
ga ;  Fr.  intrigue.\ 

1.  A  plot  or  scheme  of  secret  contrivance,  to 
effect  some  object  of  an  individual,  of  a  party, 
or  of  government ;  a  stratagem  ;  —  especially  a 
plot  connected  with  an  affair  of  love  ;  an  amour. 

These  are  the  grand  intrigues  of  man.  FUttman. 

Now  love  is  dwindled  to  intrigue. 
And  marriage  grown  a  money  league.  Swift. 

2.  The  plot,  complication,  or  perplexity  of  a 
a  fable,  a  novel,  or  a  poem. 

Are  we  not  continually  inibrmpd  that  the  author  unravels 
the  web  of  his  intrigue,  or  breaks  the  thread  of  his  narration? 

Canning. 

3.  Intricacy;  complication.  "Full  prospect 
of  all  the  intrigues  of  our  nature."     [r.]     Hale. 

JN-TRIGUE',  ».  n.  \li.  intrico  ;  It.  intrigare;  Sp. 
intricar;  Fi.  intriguer.  —  See  Intricate.]  [i. 
intrigued;  pp.  intriguing,  intrigued.] 
To  form  plots  ;  to  carry  on  private  designs  by 
intrigue,  as  of  illicit  love.  Brande. 

t  JN-TRIGUE',  V.  a.  [L.  intrico,  intricatus.]  To 
perplex ;  to  embarrass.  L.  Addison. 

IN-TRiGU'gR  (in-treg'er),  n.     One  who  intrigues. 

|N-TRiGU'?R-Y  (jn-treg'er-?),  n.  Arts  or  practice 
of  intrigue ;  stratagem,     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

JN-TR}gU'|NG  (in-tr§g'ing),  p.  a.  Addicted  to,  or 
practising,  intrigue. 

IN-TRIGU'ING-LY,  ad.  With  intrigue. 
t}N-TRlNCE',a.  Entangled;  intrinsicate.  Shak. 
nN-TRIN'SlC,  n.  A  genuine  quality.  Warburton. 
iN-TRIN'SjU,  )^  [L.intrinsecus;  It.intrin- 
JN-TRIN'SJ-CAL,  )  seco,  or  intrinsico;  Sp.intrin- 
seco ;  Fr.  intrinseque.'] 

1.  Derived  from  within ;  fixed  in  the  nature  of 
things  ;  inherent ;  inward ;  internal ;  inborn ; 
native  ;  not  extrinsic  ;  real ;  genuine  ;  true  ; 
essential ;  not  accidental ;  as,  "  Intnnsic  worth, 
value,  or  merit." 

2.  Closely  familiar  ;  intimate. 

He  falls  into  intrinsico!  society  with  Sir  John  Graham.  Wotton. 
JS^  This  word  was  formerly  written  intrinsecal ; 
but,  as  Dr.  Johnson  justly  remarks,  "  it  is  now  gen- 
erally written  intrinsical,  contrary  to  etymology." 

IN-TRTn-SS-CAL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
intrinsical ;  intrinsicalness.  Roget. 


JN-TRIN'SJ-CAL-LY,  nd.  Internally;  naturally; 
really  ;  truly.  "  A  lie  is  a  thing  absolutely  and 
intrinsically  evil."  South. 

IN-TRIN'SJ-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
intrinsical.  Ash. 

tlN-TRIN'SJ-CATE,  a.  Perplexed;  entangled. 
"  Cords  .  .  .  too  intrinsicate  to  unloose."    Shak. 

iJf'TRO.  [L.]  A  Latin  adverb  used  as. an  Eng- 
lish prefix,  and  signifying  into,  within. 

IN-TRO-CES'SION  (-sesh'uu),  «.  {Med.)  The  de- 
pression or  sinking  of  any  part  inwards.  Crabb. 

IN-TRO-DUCE',  v.  a.  [L.  introduco ;  intro,  with- 
in, and  duco,  to  lead ;  It.  introdurre ;  Sp.  in- 
troducir  ;  Fr.  introdieire.]  [i.  introduced  ;  pp. 
introducing,  introduced.] 

1.  To  lead,  bring,  conduct,  or  usher  in ;  as, 
"  To  introduce  a  person  into  a  hall." 

2.  To  present ;  to  make  known ;  to  bring  to 
be  acquainted. 

Mr.  Burke,  one  day,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ilouse  of  Com- 
mons, introduced  him  to  a  nobleman.  Frior. 

3.  To  bring  into  general  notice  or  practice. 
"  He  shall  introduce  a  new  way  of  c\xxe." Browne. 

Syn.  —  Persons  who  are  mutually  strangers  are 
intnidaced  to  each  other  by  a  common  friend  ;  a  per- 
son is  presented  at  court  by  a  courtier.  —  Introduce  a 
subject ;  produce  information  or  argument. 

IN-TRO-DUg'gR,  n.    One  who  introduces. 

t  IN-TRO-DUCT',  V.  a.    To  introduce.       Caxton. 

IN-TRO-ptrC'TION,  n.  [L.  introductio ;  It.  m- 
troduzione  ;  Sp.  introduccion ;  Fr.  introduction.'] 

1.  The  act  of  introducing  or  ushering,  or  the 
state  of  being  ushered.  Johnson. 

2.  The  act  of  presenting  to  the  acquaintance 
of  another;  presentation. 

3.  The  act  of  bringing  into  general  notice  or 
use.  "  The  introduction  of  the  liturgy  and  the 
canons  into  Scotland."  Clarendon. 

4.  Exordium  ;  preface;  prelude;  proem  ;  the 
preliminary  part  of  a  book.  Blair. 

Syn.  —  See  Preface. 

IN-TRO-DUC'TIVE,  a.  [It.  iniroduttiro ;  Fr.in- 
tioductif.]  Serving  to  introduce ;  introduc- 
tory. South. 

IN-TRO-DUC'TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  serving 
to  introduce.  '  Wright. 

IN-TRO-DUC'TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  introduces  ; 
an  introducer.  Gibbon. 

IN-TRO-UUC'TO-RI-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  intro- 
duction. Baxter. 

IN-TRO-DUC'TO-RY,  a.  [L.  introductorius ;  It. 
introduttorio;  Sp.  introductorio.']  Serving  to 
introduce;  preliminury;  prefatory;  previous. 
"  This  introductory  discourse."  Bogle. 

!N-TRO-D(;C'TKt;SS,  n.  A  female  who  intro- 
duces. '  Holdsworth. 

IN'TRO-FLEXED  (-flSkst),  a.  Bent  inward.  Stnith. 

IN-TRO-GRES'SION,  n.  [L.  introgressio.]  The 
act  of  entering;  entrance.  Blount. 

IN-TR6'{T  [jn-tro'it,  Sm.  CI.;  jn-trbit',  K  Wb.'],n. 

iL.  introitus,  entrance;  Fr.  introit.']  {Eccl.) 
n  the  Catholic  service,  and  anciently  in  that 
of  the  English  Church,  a  psalm  sung  or  chant- 
ed immediately  before  the  collect,  epistle,  and 
gospel,  while  the  priest  enters  vrithin  the  rails 
of  the  altar.  Wheatley. 

IN-TRO-MIS'SION  (-mish'un),  n.  [L.  intromissio  ; 
intro,  within,  and  mitto,  to  send;  It.  intromis- 
sione ;  Fr.  intromission.] 

1.  The  act  of  sending  in ;  the  act  of  intro- 
ducing one  body  into  another.  South. 

2.  t  Admission  ;  admittance.        Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  (Scottish  Law.)  The  act  of  intermeddling 
with  the  effects  of  a  deceased  person.    Burrill. 

In-TRO-MIT',  v.  a.  [L.  intromitto ;  intro,  with- 
in, and  mitto,  to  send  ;  It.  intromettere.]  \i.  in- 
tromitted  ;^/>.  intromitting,  intromitted.I 

1.  To  send  in ;  to  let  in  ;  to  admit.  Greenhilt. 

2.  To  allow  to  enter ;  to  be  the  medium  by 
which  any  thing  enters. 

Glass  in  the  window  intromits  light.  Holder. 

IN-TRO-MIt',  v.  n.     (Scottish  Law.)  To   inter 
meddle  veith  the  effects  of  one  deceased.  Stuart. 


IN-TRQ-PRES'SION  (In-tro-prgsh'vm),  n.  [L.  ititra 
within,  and  pressio,  a  pressing.]  Internal  pres. 
sure,     [r.]  £attie. 

IN-TRO-Rg-CEP'TrON,  n.  [L.  intro,  within,  and 
reccptio,  reception.]  The  act  of  admitting  into 
or  within.  Hammond. 


IN 


[-TRORSE',  a.  [L.  introrsus,  inward.]  (Bot.) 
Turned  inwards,  or  towards  the  axis  of  the  part 
to  which  it  is  attached.  Henslow. 

t-  IN-TRO-RUP'TIQN,  n.  Violent  irruption.fifown^. 

IN-TRO-SPECT',  V.  a.  [L.  introspicio,  introspec- 
tus;  intro,  within,  and  specio,  to  look.]  To 
view  the  inside  of;  to  look  into.  Bailey. 

IN-TRQ-SPEC'TION,  n.  [L.  intro,  within,  and 
spectio,  an  observing  of  the  auspices ;  Fr.  i7itro- 
sjicction.]  The  act  of  inspecting  within  ;  a  view 
of  the  inside. 

The  actings  of  the  mind  or  imagination  itself,  by  way  rt 
reflection  or  introspection  of  themselves.  Hale. 

IN-TRO-SPEC'TIVE,  a.  [Fr.introspectif.]  That 
introspects ;  viewing  inwardly.  N.  A.  liev. 

t  In-TRO-SUME',  v.  a.     To  suck  in.  Evelyn. 

IN-TRO-SUS-CEP'TTON,  n.  [L.  intro,  within,  and 
susceptio,  a  taking  in  hand ;  Fr.  introsusception.] 

1.  t  The  act  of  taking  in. 

The  parts  of  the  body  ...  are  nourished  by  the  introsus- 
ception of  enlivened  aliment.  Smith  on  OUl  Age. 

2.  (Med.)  The  introduction  of  one  part  of  the 
intestmal  canal  into  another  which  serves  it  as 
a  sort  of  vagina  or  sheath, — generally  of  the 
ileum  into  the  colon ;  intussusception ;  invagi- 
nation. Dttnglison, 

t  IN-TRO-VE'NJ-5NT,  a.    Entering.        Brotme. 

IN-TRQ-VER'SION,  71.  [It.  introversione.]  The 
act  of  introverting.  Berkeley, 

IN-TRO-VERT',  v.  a.  [L.  intro,  within,  and  verto, 
to  turn;  It.  introvertere.]  \i.  introverted; 
pp.  introverting,  introverted.]  To  turn 
inwards. 

His  awkward  gait,  his  introverted  toes.  Cowper. 

IN-TrOdE',  V.  n.  [L.  intrudo ;  in,  in,  and  trudo,  to 
thrust ;  It.  intrudere.]  \i.  intruded  ;  pp.  in- 
truding, intruded.]  To  thrust  one's  self  into 
a  place  or  a  business  ;  to  enter  without  invita- 
tion or  permission ;  to  force  an  entrance  un- 
asked or  uninvited ;  to  interlope ;  to  encroach. 

There  is  society  where  none  ititmdes. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar.  Si/ron. 

Some  thoughts  rise  and  intrude  upon  us  while  we  shun 
them.  Watts. 

IN-TRCdE',  V.  a.  1.  To  force  or  to  thrust  in  rude- 
ly, or  without  right  or  welcome ;  —  with  the  re- 
flective pronoun  ;  to  obtrude.  "  To  intntde  one's 
self  into  the  mysteries  of  government."    Pope. 

2.  To  dart  in  ;  to  inject.  Greenhill. 

3.  (Geol.)  To  force  or  urge  with  violence,  as 
igneous  rocks  in  a  state  of  fusion  through  or 
into  rents  or  fissures  in  disrupted  strata  of 
other  rocks.  C.  T.  Jackson- 

Syn.  —  To  intrude  is  more  offensive  than  to  obtrude. 
A  person  intrudes  himself  into  a  company  rudely, 
where  he  is  unwelcome  ;  he  obtrudes  liimself  uncalled 
for  or  accidentally. 

lN-TRtJD'5D,  p.  a.  (Geol.)  Noting  rocks  that, 
by  the  action  of  subterranean  causes,  have  been 
forced  upwards,  while  in  a  state  of  fusion,  be- 
tween other  rocks.  Richardson. 

|N-TRUD'5R,  n.    One  who  intrudes  ;  interloper. 

JN-TRCd'ING,  p.  a.  Making  intrusion ;  thrust- 
ing in. 

JN-TRUNK',  V.  a.    To  encase,    [r.]  Ford. 

jN-TRT!?'§ION  (jn-tru'zhnn,  93),  n.  [L.  intrusio; 
It.  intnisione  ;  Sp.  4r  ^^r-  intrusion?] 

1.  The  act  of  intruding;  encroachment;  un- 
welcome entrance ;  entrance  without  invitation 
or  permission ;  obtrusion. 

Frogs,  lice,  and  flies  must  all  this  palace  fill 
With  loathed  intrusioii.  Milton. 

An  intrusion  upon  your  meditations.  Wake. 

2.  Voluntary,  or  uncalled  for,  entrance  upon 
any  undertaking. 

It  mar  be  said.  I  handle  an  art  no  way  suitable  either  to 
my  employment  or  fortune,  and  so  stand  charged  with  )h<i-»- 
sion  and  impertinency.  Walton. 

3.  (Law.)  The  entry  of  a  stranger,  after 
a  particular  estate  of  freehold  is  determined. 
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before  him  who  is  the  heir  in  the  remainder  or 
reversion.  BurriU. 

4.  (Ueol.)  The  forcing  or  injecting  of  rocks 
in  a  state  of  fusion  through,  among,  or  over 
other  disrupted  rocks.  C.  T.  Jackaon. 

IN-Tr6'§IQN-Is']'  (jn-trtJ'zhvn-lst),  «•  One  who 
intrudes  or  favors  intrusion  ;  one  who  supports 
the  right  of  a  patron  to  present  a  clergyman  to 
a  living  or  parish  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  parishioners.     [Scotland.]  Chalmers. 

|N-TR0'8|VR,  a.  1.  Intruding  upon;  apt  to  in- 
trude ;  obtrusive. 

Lctmeihakc  oflTthe  m/rtutiwcaresofday.         Thornton. 
2.  (Geol.)  Noting  rocks  that  have  been   in- 
truded.—  See  Intruded.  C.  T.Jackson. 

JN-TrO'8|VE-LY,  ad.    In  an  intrusive  manner. 

JN-TRO'SJVE-NfiSS,  n.  The  act  of  enterinflf  with- 
out invitation  or  permission.  Wright. 

|N-TROst',  v.  a.  [m  and  trust.']  [i.  intrusted  ; 
pp.  INTRUSTING,  INTRUSTED.]  To  deliver  in 
trust;  to  confide  to  the  care  of;  to  consign  or 
commit  to  the  safe-keeping  of;  to  commit. 

t^  *'  We  intmtt  another  ■with  eometliing,  or  we 
intrust  sonietliing  to  another."    Jukiisou. 

Syn.  — See  Consign. 

IN-Ty-1"TIQN  (In-tu-lsh'un),  n.  [L.  iniidtiu,  a 
view ;  inttieor,  to  look  upon ;  tn,  upon,  and 
tueor,  to  look  ;  It.  itituizione ;  Sp.  intuicion ;  Fr. 
irUuition.l  The  act  of  the  mmd  by  which  a 
truth  is  immediately  perceived,  and,  as  it  were, 
beheld,  without  any  previous  process  of  analy- 
sis or  ratiocination ;  the  act  of  seeing  at  once 
by  the  mind;  intuitive  perception. 

What  we  know  or  comprehend  as  aeon  as  we  perceive  or 

attend  to  it,  we  are  said  to  know  hy  iiUftUion.  Taylor. 

The  proper  objects  of  inlmlion  are  propositions  analogous 

to  the  axioms  prefixed  to  Euclid's  Elements.  Stewart. 

One  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 

Had  ripened  into  fnith,  and  faith  l>ecome 

A  passionate  iiUuilion.  Wordsworth. 

IN-TU-I"TI0N-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking 
of,  or  seen  by,  intuition  ;  intuitive.        Ec.  Rev. 

lN-Ty-I"TIQN-AL-I^M,  w.  The  doctrine  that  the 
perception  of  truth  is  from  intuition.  N .Brit.Rev. 

IN-TU'I-TTve,  o.  [Low  Ij.  intuitivus  \  It.  <^  Sp. 
intuitivo ;  Fr.  intuitif.'] 

1.  Seen  or  received  by  the  mind  immediately, 
without  the  intervention  of  argument  or  testi- 
mony ;  perceived  by  intuition. 

Sometimes  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  two  ideas  immediately  bv  thernsi'lves,  without  the 
Intervention  of  any  otlier:  and  this,  I  think,  we  may  call  in- 
tuitive knowledge.  Locix. 

2.  Immediate ;  full ;  clear  ;  distinct. 

Faith,  beginning  here  witli  a  weak  apprehension  of  things 
not  seen.eudeth  with  the  intuitive  vision  of  God  in  the  world 
to  come.  _  Hooter. 

3.  Having  the  power  of  discovering  truth  im- 
mediatelv  without  ratiocination.  "  Intuitive  in- 
tellectual judgment."  Hooker. 

JN-TO'I-tIvE-LY,  ad.    By  intuitive  perception. 

FN-TU-MESCE'  (In-ty-mSs'),  v.  n.  [L.  intumesco; 
in,  used  intensively,  and  tumesco,  to  swell  up.] 
To  swell ;  to  become  tumid  with  heat.      Smart. 

Lv-TLi-MES'cpNCE.  n.  [It.  inttimescetiza ;  Sp. 
entumecenda ;  Fr.  intumescence.l 

1.  The  act  of  swelling.  Johnson. 

2.  Augmentation  of  size  in  the  whole  body, 
or  in  any  part  of  it;  a  swelling;  a  tumor ;  tu- 
mid state.  Dunglison. 

TN-TlT-M£s'CgN-CY,  n.  Same  as  Intumescence. 


t  IN-TO'MIT-lAT-je;d,  a.  [L.  intumulo,  intitmu- 
latus.]    Not  buried ;  unburied.  Cockeram. 

rl.N'-TUR-Qfis'ceNCE,  n.  [L.  in,  used  intensive- 
ly, and  twgesco,  to  become  swollen.]  The  act 
of  swelling :  —  a  turgid  state.  Browne. 

fN-TiJRN'ING.  a.  Suitable  for  being  turned  into. 
"  An  in-turning  place."  Wickliffe,  Gen.  xlii.  27. 

t  IN-TUSE',  n.  [L.  inf7tndo,  intusus,  to  bruise.] 
A  bruise.     "  The  infuse  deep."  Spenser. 

iN-TlJS-SUS-Cep'TION,  n.  [L.  intus,  within,  and 
susripto,  susceptus,  to  receive.]  {Med.)  The  in- 
troduction of  one  part  of  the  intestinal  canal 
into  another  ;  introsusception.  Ihinglison. 

|N-TwIne',  V,  a.   \in  and  ttidne.']  [i.  intwined  ; 


pp.  INTWIWIKO,  INTWIVED.]  To  twine  togeth- 
er; to  twine  around;  to  twist  or  wreathe  to- 
gether ;  to  inweave.  Dryden. 

IN-TWiNE'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  intwining.  Todd. 

IN-TWl8T',  V.  a.  [tn  and  twist.]  To  twist  to- 
gether ;  to  iutwine.  Smart. 

In-v-£n'I)6,  n.    See  Innuendo.  Todd. 

iN'y-LA,  n.  rL.l  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  one 
species  of  wnicn  is  elecampane.  Loudon. 

lN'V-LrNE(18),n.  [It.tn«/ma.]  (CAem.)  A  pecu- 
liar starch-like  powder  spontaneouslv  deposited 
from  a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  Inula  Hele- 
nium,  or  elecampane.  Turner. 

IN-Om'BRAte,  v.  a.  [L.  inumbro,  inumbratus ; 
Norm.  Fr.  enombraser.]  [i.  inumbratkd  ;  pp. 
inumhratino,  inumurateu.]  To  shade;  to 
cover  with  shade.  Bailey. 

t  |N-0nct'5D,  a.  [L.  inungo,  inwKttu,  to  an- 
oint.]    Anointed.  Cockeram. 

t  IN-CNC'TIQN,  n.  [L.  inunctio.]  The  act  of 
anointing ;  an  anointing.  Burton. 

IN-tJNCT-V-dS'l-TY,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  unctuosi- 
ty.]     Want  or  destitution  of  oiliness.       Smart. 

JN-Cn'DANT^  a.  [L.  inundo,  inundans,  to  over- 
flow; tt.  tnondante;  Sp.  inutulante.]  Over- 
flowing ;  flowing  over,     [r.]  Shenstone. 

JN-CN'DATE,  v.  a.  [L.  inundo,  inuTulatus ;  in, 
upon,  and  unda,  a  wave ;  It.  inondare ;  Sp.  trt««- 
dar;  Fr.  inonder.]  [i.  inundated;  pp.  in- 
undating, inundated.]  To  overflow  with 
water,  or  as  with  water  ;  to  flow  upon  or  over ; 
to  overwhelm ;  to  submerge ;  to  flood ;  to 
deluge.  Cockeram. 

IN-UN-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  inundatio ;  It.  inonda- 
zione ;  Sp.  tnundaeion ;  Fr.  inondation.]  The 
act  of  inundating,  or  the  state  of  being  inun- 
dated ;  overflow  ;  flood  ;  deluge. 

No  swelling  immdntion  hides  the  grounds. 

But  crystal  currents  glide  witliiu  their  bound*.         Gay. 

Syn.—  See  Overflow. 

t  IN-UN-D5:R-STAnD'|NG,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  un- 
derstanding.] Void  of  understanding.  Pearson. 

IN-UR-BANE',  a.  [L.  inurbanus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  inur- 
bano.]     Wanting  urbanity  ;  uncivil.  Scott. 

fN-UR-BANE'LY,  ad.     In  an  impolite  manner. 

iN-UR-BANE'NgSS,  n.  Want  of  civility  ;  rude- 
ness ;  inurbanity.  Wright. 

IN-UR-BAn'I-TY,  n.  [It.  imirbanith;  Sp.  inur- 
banidad.]     Want  of  urbanity.  Bp.  Hall. 

IN-URE'  (jn-yur'),  v.  a.  [Norm.  Fr.  enuer.]  [i. 
inured;  />p.  inuring,  inured.]  To  make 
ready  or  familiar  by  frequent  use  or  practice  ;  to 
habituate ;  to  accustom  ;  to  familiarize. 

To  Wood  inured 
Of  fighting  beasts,  and  men  to  beasts  exposed.      Milton. 
We  may  inure  ourselves  by  custom  to  bear  the  extremities 
of  weather  without  injury.  Addison. 

IN-URE'  (in-yur'),  ».  n.  (Law.)  To  come  into  use 
or  power  ;  to  have  effect ;  to  enure.  —  See 
Enure. 

The  decree  of  deprivation  doth  not  fnure  till  a  judicial 
sentence  passeth  furtlier  on  us.         Bishop  of  Norwich,  1890. 

IN-URE'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  inuring ;  practice  ; 
habit ;  use ;  custom  ;  frequency.  Wotton. 

JN-URN',  V.  a.  [in  and  urn.]  [i.  inurned  ;  pp. 
inurning,  inurned.]  To  place  in  an  urn ; 
to  intomb  ;  to  bury. 

Amidst  the  tears  of  Trojan  dames  inurned.         Dryden, 

IN-U-§1-TA'TI0N.  n.  [L.  inusitatus,  unusual.] 
Disuse ;  want  of  use.  Paley. 

t  IN-UST'rON  (in-iist'yun),  n.  [L.  inustio.]  The 
act  of  burning,  or  of  branding.  Bailey. 

t  f  N-U'TILE,  a.  [L.  inutilis.]  Useless ;  unprofit- 
able.    "  An  inutile  speculation."  Bacon. 

iN-l'-TlL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  inutiUtas ;  in,  priv.,  and 
utilitas,  utility  ;  utor,  to  use  ;  It.  inutilith ;  Sp. 
inutiUdad ;  Fr.  inutilite.]  Want  of  utility ; 
uselessness ;  unprofitableness. 

You  see  the  inutility  of  foreign  travel.  Hurd. 

t  iN-fjT'TfR-A-BLE,  a.    Unutterable.       Milton. 

IJV  vAc'U-b.  [L.]  In  a  void;  in  an  empty 
space.  I 


IN-VAde',  v.  a.  [L.  invado ;  tn,  Into,  and  vado. 
to  go  ;  It.  inctKtere ;  Sp.  invadtr  ;  Fr.  invader.] 
[i.  invaded;  pp.  invading,  invaded.] 

1.  To  enter  with  a  hostile  army; — applied 
to  a  country  ;  to  atUck  ;  to  assail ;  to  assault. 

InnuJiuo  Rnula.  be  lNa|xil«oa]  WW  at  Orat  suixrwAil  at 
Bmulensko  and  Mo«kuwa.  lSloe>iwtUr. 

2.  To  infringe  or  encroach  upon  ;  to  violate. 

3.  t  To  go  into.     [A  Latinism.]         Spenser. 
Syn.  —  See  Invasion. 

(N-VAO'^K,  H.    One  who  invades ;  an  assailant. 

|N-vA^-|-NA'TIQN,  n.  ^L.  in,  in.  and  vagina,  a 
sheath;  Fr.  inrsaginaiwn.]  {Med.)  Intussus- 
ception ;  introsusception.  Hoblyn. 

tlN-VA-Lfi8'C5NCE,n.  [L.  invaUaco,  inralea- 
cens,  to  strengthen.]  Strength ;  health.  Johnson. 

iN-VAL-^i-TU'DI-NA-RY,  a.  [L.  inv<iletudinari- 
m.]     Wanting  health ;  infirm,     [r.]  Todd. 

IN-VAL'ID,  a.  fL.  inralidus  ;  in,  priv.,  and  ral- 
idtts,  strong ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  invalido ;  Fr.  invaiide.] 

1.  Not  valid;  weak;  of  no  weight;  as,  "An 
invalid  argument." 

2.  Of  no  legal  force ;  as,  "  An  invalid  will." 
Their  tesiimoniea  will  appear  wcaiu/.  Addison. 

In- VA-l!d',  a.     Infirm ;  weak  ;  sick.    Carpenter. 

IN-VA-lId'  (Tn-V9-I8d'),  n.  A  person  who  is  dis- 
abled, weak,  or  infirm ;  —  often  applied  to  a 
man  worn  out  by  warfare. 

In  modem  time*,  there  is  no  civilized  eountrv  without  in- 
stitutions for  the  maintenance  uTinrnlids:  but  Inc  most  roag- 
niticent  are,  without  question,  the  (;reenwich  and  Chelsea 
Hospitals  in  England,  and,  in  France,  the  H«tel  de*  Inva- 
lidea.  lirande. 

In-VA-l!d',  V.  a.  [i.  invalided  ;  pp.  invalid- 
ing, invalided.]  To  register  or  classify  as  an 
invalid.  Qu.  Rev. 

IN-VAl'J-DATE,  v.  a.  [It.  inralidare;  Sp.  tn- 
validar  ;  Fr.  inralider. —  Sec  Invalid.]  [«.  in- 
validated ;  pp.  invalidating,  invalidat- 
ed.] To  make  invalid  ;  to  deprive  of  force  or 
efficacy  ;  to  weaken ;  to  overthrow. 

Three  kind  words  of  ben  ihall  iiuxUidate  all  their  teafi- 
nionies.  Loetx. 

IN-VAL-I-DA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  invalidating. 
"  Invalidations  of  their  right."  Burke, 

iJV-Fji-LlDE'  {-\&d'),n.    [Fr.]    See  Invalid. 

lN-VA-LiD'I§M,  n.  The  state  of  an  invalid ;  ill- 
ness ;  sickness,     [r.]  Ee.  Rev. 

fN-VA-LlD'l-TY,  n.  [It.  invaUdith ;  Fr.  invalidit,'.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  invalid ;  want  of  valid- 
ity, force,  or  weight.  South. 

2.  t Weakness;  infirmity.  Temple. 

IN-VAl'QR-OCs,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  ra/orous.j 
Not  valorous  ;  cowardly,     [r.]      D.  O'Conneli. 

IN-VAL'U-A-BLE    (In-viiryii-»-bl),    a.     [in,  priv., 
or  in,   used  intensively,  and  vcUuable.]     That 
cannot  be  valued;  above  all  value;  very  pre- 
cious; inestimable. 
The  glorious  and  imiabtabk  privileges  of  believing.  Attatmiy. 

IN-vAl'U-A-BLY,  ad.     Inestimably.      Bp.  Hall. 

IN-vAL'UED (In-vai'yyd  )i a.  Inestimable.  Maurice. 

IN-VA-RI-A-BTL'1-TY,  n.  [It.  invariahiKtU  ;  Fr. 
invatiabilitv.]  The  quality  of  being  invariable ; 
immutability  ;  invanableness.  Digby. 

IN-vA'RI-A-BI.E,  a.  Not  variable;  immuuble ; 
unchangeable  ;  unalterable  ;  constant.  "  Known 
and  itwai'iable  signs."  Brotcne. 

iN-VA'Rl-A-BLE,  n.  (Math.)  That  which  is  not 
variable ;  a  constant. 

The  inrariahle  of  an  equation  is  a  function  which 
may  vary  under  certain  circum«tances.  but  which 
does  not  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  equa- 
tions. DacUs. 

IN-VA'RI-A-BLE-Nftss,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing invariable  ;  immutability  ;  constancy  ;  un- 
changeableness ;  invariability.  BlacktcalL 

IN-VA'RI-A-BLY,  ad.  Unchangeably ;  immutably. 

IN-VA'RIED  (-rid),  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  varied.] 
Not  varied.     "  Invariea  words."         Blackttalt. 

JN-VA'SIQN  (in-vS'^hnn,  93),  n.  [L.  tnro«o ;  It- 
invastone;  Sp.  k  Tr.inrasion.] 

1.  The  act  of  invading ;  hostile  entrance  for 
the  purpose  of  conquest ;  attack  ;  assault ;  in- 
cursion ;  irruption ;  inroad. 
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The  dreadful  rumor,  from  afar, 

Of  armed  invasion.  Dryden. 

Reason  finds  a  secret  grief  and  remorse  from  every  inva- 

mon  that  sin  makes  upon  innocence,  and  that  must  render 

the  arst  entrance  and  admission  of  sin  imeusy.  South. 

2.  Infringement  or  encroachment  upon  ;  vio- 
lation ;  as,  "  The  invasion  of  chartered  rights." 

3.  Attack  of  a  disease. 

What  demonstrates  the  plague  to  be  endemial  to  Egypt  is 
its  inrwion  and  going  ott'  at  certain  times.  Arbuthuot. 

gjm, Invasion,  incur.tion,  irruption,  and   inroad, 

all  denote  a  hostile  and  forcible  entrance  into  a  for- 
eign country.  An  invasion  is  made  by  a  regular  army, 
under  its  chief  commander ;  as,  "  Alexander  inaaded 
India,"  and  "  Bonaparte  invaded  Russia."  Incursion, 
irruption,  and  inroad,  all  imply  a  ho.>Jtile,  and  often  a 
sudden  and  irregular,  invasion,  made  by  a  body  of 
men  commonly  into  neighboring  states.  Forray,  a 
Scottish,  or  an  old  word,  recently  revived,  denotes  a 
hostile  incursion.  — See  Attack,  Infringement. 

|N-VA'S1VE,  a.  Making  invasion;  aggressive. 
"  Invasive  wars."  Dryden. 

JN-VEC'T^D,  a.{Her.)  Fluted,  or  furrowed.  Craig. 

t  IN-VEC'TIQN,  n.  [L.  invectio.]  Reproachful 
accusation ;  invective.  Fulke. 

IN-VEC'TJVE,  71.  [It.  invettiva;  Sp.  invectiva; 
Fr.  invective. —See  Invective,  a.]  Abusive 
or  angry  speech ;  harsh  censure ;  abuse ;  re- 
proach. 

hwectii'e  is  a  predatory  course  of  life,  and  indeed  but  a 
privateering  upon  reputation.  Marvell. 

Desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives. 
Breathe  out  invectives  'gainst  the  officers.  Shdk. 

Syn.  — See  Satire. 

|N-VEC'TJVE,  a.     [L.  invcctivus;  inveho,  invec- 

tus,  to  inveigh  against ;  in,  in,  and  veho,  rectus, 

to    carry.]       Satirical ;    abusive  ;    reproachful , 

censorious;  scolding;  captious.  Dn/den. 

Satire  among  the  Romans,  but  not  among  the  Greeks,  was 
a  biting  invective  poem.  Dryden. 

|N-VEC'TJVE-LY,  ad.     Satirically;  abusively. 

jN-VEIGH'  (in-va'),  v.  n.  [L.  inveho ;  in,  upon,  and 
veho,  to  carry.]  [i.  inveighed;  pp.  inveigh- 
ing, iNVEiGHEDr]  To  Utter  censure  or  re- 
proach ;  to  rail ;  to  declaim ;  —  with  against. 

I  cannot  blame  him  (or  inveighing  so  sharply  against  the 
vices  of  the  clergy  in  his  age.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Declaim:. 

IN-VEIGH'^R  (in-va'er),  n.  One  who  inveighs  ; 
one  who  uses  invectives.  Jackson. 

JN-VEI'GLE  (jn-vS'gl),  V.  a.  [Ger.  wieglen  ;  Sw. 
upwiglia,  from  the  M.  Goth,  loagain,  to  move, 
to  excite.  Serenius.  —  "  Ihre  thinks  the  Sw. 
word  may  be  from  the  Eng."  —  "  Fr.  accugla  (ctb 
oculo),  blind ;  aveugler,  to  blind,  to  hood\vink." 
Junius,  Skinner.  —  '*  It.  invogliare."  Miasheu. 
— "  It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  formed  upon 
the  A.  S.  wiglian,  to  beguile."    Ric/iardion.'\ 

[i.  INVEIGLED  ;  pp.   INVEIGLING,    INVEIGLED.] 

10  persuade  to  something  bad  ;  to  wheedle  ;  to 
entice  ;  to  seduce  ;  to  beguile. 

Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  fool  from  him.  Shak. 

Both  right  able 
To  inveigle  and  draw  in  the  rabble.  Iludibras. 

IN-VEI'GLE-MENT  (jn-vg'gl-nient),?j.  Seduction  ; 
enticement ;  allurement.  "  The  inveiglements 
of  the  world."  South. 

JN-VEI'GL^R  (jn-ve'gler),  n.  One  who  inveigles  ; 
a  beguiler ;  a  deceiver.  Sandgs. 

JN-VEIL'  (jn-val'),  17.  a.  [i.  inveiled  ;  pp.  IN- 
VEILING,  INVEILED.]  To  cover  with  a  veil,  or 
as  with  a  veil.  Daniel. 

JN-VEILED'  (in-vald'),  p.  a.  Covered  as  with  a  veil. 
Her  eyes  inveiled  with  sorrow's  clouds.        fK.  Browne. 

iN-VEND-l-BIL'J-TY,  n.  Unsalableness.  Browne. 

!N- VEND'J-BLE,  a.  [L.  invendibilis  ;  Sp.  invendi- 
ble  ;  Fr.  ifivendable.]    Not  ve*dible  ;  unsalable. 

JN-VEND'!-BLE-NESS,  m.  The  state  of  being  in- 
.    vendible  or  unsalable.  Craig. 

!N-VEN'OM,  V.  a.    See  Envenom.  Todd. 

[N-VENT',  v.  a.     [L.  invenio,  inventus  ;  in,  upon, 

and  venio,  to  come ;  It.  inventare  ;  Sp.  inrentar; 

Fr.  inventer."]     \i.  invented  ;  pp.  inventing, 

INVENTED.] 

1.  To  contrive,  devise,  or  produce,  as  some- 
thing new,  or  not  before  made,  or  knoAvn. 

Otto  Guericke  invented  the  air-pump;  Santorius  invented 
the  thermometer.  Stewart. 

2.  To  create  or  form  by  the  imagination  ;  to 
devise;  to  frame. 

1  would  invent  as  many  bitter,  searching  terms  . . . 

As  lean-faced  Envy  in'  her  loathsome  cave.  iSial:. 


3.  To  contrive  falsely ;  to  fabricate ;  to  forge  ; 
to  feign. 

I  never  did  such  things  as  those  men  have  maliciously  in- 
vented  against  me.  Hunan.  4&. 

4.  To  discover  ;  to  find  out.     [k.] 

Logic  does  not  pretend  to  invent  science,  or  the  axioms  of 
sciences.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  To  invent  is  to  devise  something  new  or 
not  before  made,  or  to  modify  and  combine  things 
before  made  or  known  so  as  to  form  a  new  whole  ;  to 
discover  is  to  tind  something  not  before  known  ;  as, 
"  Galileo  invented  the  telescope  "  ;  "  Watt  invented 
the  steam  engine  "  ;  "  Columbus  discovered  Ameri- 
ca " ;  "  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood."  —  To  invent,  feign,  smd  frame  are  often  em- 
ployed, in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  in  a  bad 
sense;  and  fabricate  and  forge  are  generally  so  used. 
To  invent  falsehoods  ;  feign  sorrow  ;  frame  excuses  ; 
fabricate  false  stories  ;  forge  bank-notes  or  certificates. 
—  See  Devise,  Feign. 

jN-VENT'5R,  n.    One  who  invents ;  inventor. 

JN-VENT'FUL,  o.    Full  of  invention.       Gifford. 

JN-VENT'I-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  invented. 

jN-VENT'J-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  inventible.  Wright. 

JN-VEN'TION  (jn-vSn'shun),  n.  [L.  inventio  ;  It. 
hivenzione  ;  Sp.  incenc'ion  ;  Fr.  invention.'] 

1.  The  act  of  inventing ;  the  act  of  devising 
or  contriving  something  which  has  not  before 
existed ;  as,  "  The  itivention  of  printing." 

Invention,  strictly  speaking,  is  little  more  than  a  new  com- 
bination of  those  images  which  have  bcirn  previously  gath- 
ered and  deposited  in  the  memory.  Nothing  can  be  made  of 
nothing:  he  who  has  laid  up  no  materials  can  produce  no 
combinations.  Sir  J.  Jiet/nolds. 

2.  The  thing  invented ;  contrivance ;  device. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  improvements  in  the  arts  are 

properly  called  inventions.  Steicart. 

IThe  mventions  of  art,  the  discoveries  of  science.   Fleming. 

3.  The  power  of  inventing;  ingenuity. 

Invention  is  the  talent  of  y  ou  th,  and  j  udgraent  of  age.      Swift. 
Invention  is  one  of  the  great  marks  of  genius.       Hej/nolds. 

4.  (Fine  Arts.^  A  term  employed  to  desig- 
nate tne  conception  or  the  representation  of  a 
subject,  the  selection  and  disposition  of  its  va- 
rious parts,  and  the  whole  means  by  which  the 
artist  seeks  to  portray  his  thoughts. 

Among  the  artists  of  our  time,  none  have  approached 
Kaulbach  in  invcntijn.  Fairholt. 

5.  Forgery  ;  fiction  ;  fabrication. 

If  thou  canst  accuse. 
Do  it  without  invention  suddenly.  Shah. 

6.  t  Discovery  ;  the  act  of  finding  out.   Rag. 
Invention  of  the  holy  cross,  (^Eccl.)  a  festival  kept  by 

the  Church  of  Rome,  in  memory  of  the  day  on  which 
tliey  afflrni  our  Saviour's  cross  was  found  by  the  Em- 
press Helena.  Hook, 
Syn.  —  See  Imagination. 
tlN-VEN'TIOUS,  a.    Inventive.             B.  Jonson. 

{N-VEN'T|VE,  a.  [It.  <Sf  Sp.  inventivo;  Fr.  in- 
ventif.]  Apt  to  invent ;  quick  at  contrivance  ; 
ready  at  expedients  ;  ingenious;  creative.  "  He 
had  an  inventive  brain-'  Raleigh. 

IN-VEN'TjVE-LY,  od.  By  the  power  of  inven- 
tion. *  Wright. 

JN-VEN'TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
ventive ;  ingenuity.  Channing. 

{N-VENT'QR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  invents  ;  a  con- 
triver.    "  Inventors  rare."  Milton. 

IN-V^N-TO'RJ-AL,  a.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to 
an  inventory.  "  Maunder. 

iN-VgN-TO'RI-AL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an 
inventory.        '  Shak. 

IN'V?N-T0-RY  [tn'ven-tur-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  ^ni.'Wr.  Wb.;  jn-vSnt'o-r?,  Johnson, 
Kenrick],  n.  [L.  inventarium ;  It.  ^  Sp.  inven- 
tario ;  Fr.  inventaire.'] 

1.  An  account  or  catalogue  of  goods  or  mova- 
bles. Addison. 

2.  {Law.")  A  list  or  schedule  in  writing  of  the 
goods,  chattels,  and  credits  (and  sometimes  of 
the  real  estate)  of  a  testator  or  intestate,  made 
by  an  executor  or  administrator.  Burrill. 

iN'VpN-TO-RY,  V.  a.  To  register;  to  place  in  a 
catalogue.     "  It  shall  be  inventoried."        Shak. 

JN-VEN'TR^SS,  n.  [Fr.  inve7ttrice.]  A  female 
who  invents.  Btirnct. 

lN-VER-!-Sl-MlL'l-TUDE,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  ver- 
isimilitude.'] Want  of  verisimilitude.  Coleridge. 

IN-VER-Ml-NA'TION  (-shun),  n.  [L.  in,  in,  and 
vermis,  a  worm.]     (Med.)  The  morbid  state  of 


the  intestinal  canal  occasioned  by  the  presenc-e 
of  entozoary  animals.  Brande. 

IN-V^R-NAC'y-LO,  n.  [Sp.,  from  invierno,  win- 
ter.] A  green-house  tor  preserving  plants  in 
winter.  Simmonds. 

JN- VERSE',  a.     [1,.  inversus ;  Fr.  invers.] 

1.  Inverted  ;  reciprocal  ;  —  opposed  to  direct. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  a  part  whose  apex  is  in  the' 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  organ  with 
which  it  is  compared.  Gray. 

3.  {Math.)  Noting  two  operations  exactly 
contrary  to  each  other,  or  such  that,  when  suc- 
cessively performed  upon  a  given  quantity,  the 
result  will  be  that  quantity.         Davies  ^  Peck. 

Inverse  ratio,  the  ratio  of  the  reciprocals  of  two 
quantities.  —  Inverse  proportion,  the  application  ol 
the  rule  of  three  or  proportion  in  a  reverse  or  contrary 
order.  —  Inverse  method  of  fluxions,  same  as  integral 
calculus.  Brande. —  Inverse  method  of  tangents,  tlie 
method  of  finding  the  curve  whose  tangents  are  lines 
drawn  according  to  some  determinate  law,  or  which 
fulfil  some  given  condition.    Brande. 

JN-VERSE'LY,  ad.    In  an  inverse  order  or  ratio. 

JN-VER'SION  (in-ver'shun),  n.  [L.  inversio;  It. 
inrersione ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  invei'sion.] 

1.  The  act  of  inverting,  or  the  state  of  being 
inverted  ;  the  act  by  which  any  thing  is  turned 
backwards  or  contrariwise  ;  change  of  order  or 
of  time,  so  as  that  the  last  is  first,  and  the  first 
last. 

A  subtile  inversion  of  the  precept  of  God,  to  do  good  that 
evil  may  come  of  it.  Jiroume. 

2.  Change  of  place,  so  as  that  each  takes  the 
room  of  the  other.  Blair. 

3.  (Mus.)  The  transfer  of  a  musical  subject 
or  theme  from  one  part  or  voice  of  the  compo- 
sition to  another,  as  from  tenor  to  bass:  —  an 
inverted  order  of  the  notes  of  a  chord  or  of  a 
melodic  phrase.  Dwight, 

4.  (Grammar.)  A  transposition  of  words  ;  hy- 
perbaton  ;  as,  "  Whom,  therefore,  ye  ignorant- 
ly  worship,  him  declare  /unto  yow.'  Acts  xvii.  23. 

5.  (Rhet.)  A  method  of  confutation,  by  which 
the  orator  shows  that  the  reasons  adduced  by 
the  opposite  party  are  favorable  to  his  cause. 

Londo7i  Ency. 

6.  {Math.)  The  operation  of  changing  the 
order  of  the  terms  of  a  proportion,  so  that  the 
antecedents  shall  take  the  place  of  the  conse- 
quents and  the  reverse.  Davies  &;  Peck. 

7.  {Geol.)  A  kind  of  contortion  of  certain 
beds  or  strata,  as  coal  measures,  mountain  lime- 
stone, sandstone,  &c.,  caused  by  their  being 
upheaved  and  tilted  over  so  as  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  deposited  after  those 
which  they  really  support.  De  la  Beche. 

JN-VERT',  v.  a.  [L.  i7iverto  ;  m,  noting  change, 
and  ve7-to,  to  turn  ;  It.  invei'iere  ;  Sp.  i7ivertir.i 
[i.  inverted  ;  pp.  inverting,  inverted.] 

1.  To  turn  or  place  in  contrary  position  to 
that  which  was  before  ;  to  turn  upside  down ;  to 
overturn.     •'  The  spear  invei-ted. '  Pitt. 

2.  To  place  in  a  contrary  order  ;  to  reverse. 

And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 

Of  order,  sins  against  the  eternal  Cause.  Pope. 

O  Winter!  ruler  of  the  im-erted  year. 

Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet,  like  ashes,  filled.      Cowper. 

3.  {Mus.)  To  change  the  position  either  of  a 
subject  or  of  a  chord. 

4.  t  To  divert ;  to  turn  into  another  channel. 

Solyman  charged  him  bitterly  with  inverting  his  treasures 
to  his  own  private  use.  Knolles. 

Syn.  —  See  Overturn. 
iN-VER'Tg-BRAL,  a.     [m,  priv.,  and  vertebral.] 
{Zoi.l.)  Destitute  of  a  vertebral  column,  as  in 
sects,  &c. ;  invertebrate.  P.  Cyc. 

IN-VER'T5-BRATE,  n.  [m,  priv.,  and  vertebrate.] 
{Zoul.)  An  animal  which  is  devoid  of  vertebra-, 
or  of  an  internal  bony  skeleton.  Brande. 

IN-VER'TP-BRATE,       )  a.      [L.  in,  in,  and  ver 

IN-VER'T^-BRAT-^D,  )  tebra,  a  joint ;  It.  iiirer- 
tebrato  ;  Fr.  i7irertebre.]  {Zor.l.)  Destitute  of 
a  backbone,  or  of  vertebrae.  Owen 

IN-VERT'pO,  p.  a.  1.  Turned  upside  dawn: 
changed  by  inversion  ;  reversed. 

Inverted  arch,  (Jlrch.)  an 
arch  of  stone  or  of  brick,  with 
the  crown  downwards,  com- 
monly used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  tunnels.  fVeale. 

2.    {Geol.)   Noting  beds  or  str;uu  that  have 
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been  upheaved  and  turned  back  by  the  intruHion 
of  igneous  rocks.  Richardson. 

jN-ViiKT'g[)-LY,  ad.     In  nn  inverted  manner; 

in  contrary  or  reversed  order.  Derhain. 

flN-VERT'l-BLE,  a.     [L.  t/j,  priv.,  and  verto,\.ii 

turn.J     That  cannot  be  turned.     '•  An  indurate 

and  tiivertible  conscience."  Cranmer. 

JN-VftST',  V.  a.    [L.  investio ;  in,  upon,  &nAveatio, 

to  clothe  ;  It.  inventire ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  investir.]    [». 

1NVK8TEU  ;    pp.  INVKSriXO,  l.NVESTEU.] 

1.  To  dress  ;  to  ch)the  ;  to  array  ;  to  vest. 

Then  we  ihall  all  be  invested,  rcappsrvlled,  In  our  own 
bo(Ue«.  Voniie. 

2.  To  endow,  as  with  an  office  ;  to  endue. 

Th«  practice  of  all  agc«  and  all  cuiiiitrici  hath  iKcn  to  do 
honor  to  those  who  are  invetteU  with  public  autliority. 

AtUiinity. 

3.  To  lay  out,  as  money  or  capital,  in  some 
permanent  form,  so  as  to  produce  an  income ; 
to  vest ;  —  followed  by  in ;  as,  "  To  invest  money 
in  stocks,  real  estate,  &c." 

4.  fTo  confer;  to  give.  "It  incesteth  a 
right  of  government."  liacon. 

5.  t  To  put  on ;  to  clothe  or  attire  wth. 
"  This  girdle  to  invest."  Spenser. 

6.  (Mil.)  To  enclose  ;  to  surround  so  as  to 
intercept  entrance. 

To  inreM  a  place  is,  in  fact,  to  take  preparatory  measures 
for  a  blockade  or  close  siege.  Stoci/ueler. 

tJN-VfiST'Ig.\T  (-y?iit),«.  Covering.  Woodward. 

JN-VfiS'T|-GA-BLE,  a.    [L.  investi^abilis  ;  Sp.  tn- 

veatigable.]    That  may  be  investigated.  Hooker. 

|N- Vfis'T|-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  investigo,  investigatus ; 
vestigium,  a  trace  ;  It.  investigare  ;  Sp.  investi- 
gar.]  [i.  investioated  ;  pp.  i.westigatino, 
INVESTIGATED.]  To  Search  out ;  to  inquire 
into  ;  to  examine ;  to  scrutinize. 

Investigate  the  variety  of  motions  and  figures  made  by  the 
organs  for  articulation.  Holder. 

IN-VES-Tj-gA'TION,  n.  [L.  investigatio  ;  It.in- 
vestigazione  ;  Sp.  investigacion  ;  Fr.  investiga- 
tion^ The  act  of  investigating ;  minute,  care- 
ful research  ;  inquiry  ;  scrutiny  ;  examination. 

Investigation  calm,  whose  silent  powers 

Command  the  world.  Thomnm. 

Syn.  —  See  Examination. 
lN-Vf:s'T|-GA-T|  VE,  a.  That  investigates ;  search- 
ing ;  making  inquiry.  Pegge. 
|N-v68'T[-gA-TQR,w.  [L.]  One  who  investigates. 

|N-VfiS'TI-TORE,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  The  act  of  giving 
possession  of  any  manor,  office,  or  benefice. 

Concerning  the  right  of  investiture,  violent  disputes  arose 
in  the  middle  ages  between  the  emperors  and  the  popea.Jiovk. 

2.  (Feudal  Law.)  The  delivery  of  actual  cor- 
poreal possession  of  lands  or  tenements  given 
or  granted  to  another,  with  certain  ceremonies 
or  solemnities  ;  livery  of  seizin.  Mansjield. 

Investiture  is  a  metaphorical  term  which,  as  I>ord  Mansfield 
observes,  the  feudists  took  from  clothing  ["vcstimcntum"], 
by  which  they  meant  to  intimate  that  cTie  "naked"  posses- 
sion was  "clothed"  with  the  solemnities  of  the  feudal  tenure. 

BurriU, 

IN-VES'T| VE,  a.  Encircling ;  clothing,  [r.]  Mirror. 
JN-VEST'MgNT,  n.    1.  The  act  of  investing. 

2.  Dress;  clothes;  garment;  habit;  vestment. 

Whose  white  inreMmeuts  figure  innocence.  Shak. 

3.  The  laying  out  of  money  or  capital  in  some 
permanent  form,  so  as  to  produce  an  income ;  — 
money  laid  out  in  some  stock,  or  in  real  estate, 
&c.,  with  a  view  to  produce  an  income. 

4.  {Mil.)  The  act  of  seizing  upon  all  the  ave- 
nues leading  to  a  town  or  fortress.     Mil.  Ency. 

jN-VEST'OR,  n.  One  who  invests  or  makes  an 
investment.  Jacob. 

t  IN- VEST'URE  (jn-vSst'yur),  v.  a.    To  put  in  pos- 
session of  an  office  ;  to  invest. 
Ue  hath  already  investured  him  In  the  dukedom  of  Prussia. 

Ascham. 

IN-VfiST'URE  (in-vfist'yur),n.  Investiture.  Burnet. 

|N-veT'pR-.\-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  inveter- 
ate ;  long  continuance  of  any  thing  bad,  as  an 
ill  habit,  disease,  &c. ;  obstinacy  confirmed  by 
time  ;  inveterateness.  "  The  inveteracy  of  the 
people's  prejudices."  Addison. 

l-V-VfiT'^R-ATE,  a.  [L.  intetero,  inreteratus,  to 
render  old ;  in,  used  intensively,  and  retus,veteris, 
old ;  It.  inieterato ;  Sp.  inreterado  ;  Fr.  inveti-Tp.'] 

1.  Old  ;  long-established ;  not  recent.  "  In- 
veterate observittion."  Hooker. 

2.  Fixed  or  obstinate  by  long  continuance  ; 
deep-seated.  "  An  inveterate  disease."    Dryden. 


3.  Confirmed  in  any  habit ;  —  applied  to  per- 
sons ;  as,  "  An  inveterate  smoker. 

t  l.N- VfiT'gR-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  invetero,  inveteratus.] 
To  fix  by  long  continuance.  Bacon. 

|N-V£t'5R-ATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  inveterate  man- 
ner; obstinately.  Warburton. 

|N-Vf:T'?R-ATE-Nfi88,n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
veterate ;  long  continuance ;  inveteracy.  Locke. 

|N-VfiT-eR-A'TIQN,  n.  [L.  inveteratio.]  The  act 
of  making  inveterate,     [u.]  Bailey. 

IN-VlD'l-oDs  [jii-vM'9-ttH,  P.J.Ja.Sm.;  jn-vTd'- 
yv«,  »*>'.  -t'.  /•'.  A'. ;  jn-vIU'^-QH  or  jn-vld'j?-uii,  IV.], 
a.  [L.  invidiosu.1,  invtdvo,  not  to  see  ;  in,  priv., 
and  video,  to  see  ;  incidia,  envy ;  It.  ig  Sp.  in- 
vidioso.] 

1.  t  liUvious  ;  malignant.  Evelyn. 

2.  Likely  to  incur  or  excite  ill-will  or  give 
offence ;  likely  to  promote  envy  ;  offensive. 

Agamemnon  found  it  an  inviilioun  affair  to  give  the  pref- 
erence to  any  one  of  the  Grecian  heroes.  Broome. 

Syn.  —  InridiouM  is  cauHJnf:  ill-will  ;  enviovs,  hav- 
ing ill-will.  That  taiik  is  incidioug  which  puts  one  in 
tlio  way  of  giving  olfcnce.  Inridimit  is  applied  tn  the 
thing  or  act;  enciuu.t,  lo  the  person.  It  is  invidious 
for  one  auihur  to  jndge  againHt  another  who  has  writ- 
ten on  tiio  same  subject.  A  man  is  enmoun  when  the 
knowledge  of  another's  liappiness  or  success  give* 
him  pain.  Invidious  remark  ur  task  ;  enrious  dispo- 
sition ;  offeimice  conduct  or  remark  ;  malignant  feeling. 

JN-vId'J-oCS-LY,  ad.     In  an  invidious  manner. 

JN-VlD'(-OVS-NESS.  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
vidious ;  offensiveness.  South. 


iN-Vi^'J-LANCE,  n. 

lessncss. 


Want  of  vigilance ;   care- 
Smart. 


iN-Vl^'I-LAN-CY,  n.    Invigilance.         Cotgrave. 

t|N-VlG'QR,  t).  a.    To  invigorate.      Waterhouse. 

IN-vIg'O-RATE,  ».  a.  \in,  used  intensively,  and 
vigor. —  It.  invigorirc?\     [i.  invigorated  ;  pp. 

INVIGORATING,  INVIGORATED.]      To   give  vigor 

or  energy  to ;    to  strengthen ;    to  animate ;  to 
fortify ;  to  reCnforce. 
Syn.  —  See  Strengthen. 

IN-vIg'O-rAT-ING,  p.  a.  Adding  strength  or 
vigor  ;  strengthening  ;  reCnforcing. 

IN-VlG-O-RA'TIQN,  n.    The  act  of  invigorating. 

t  IN-VfLE',  V.  a.    To  render  vile.  Daniel. 

t  JN-VIl'L.A^ED  (in-vTl'lwd),  a.  [m  and  village.] 
Turned  into  a  village.  Browne. 

IN-vIn-CI-BIl'J-TY,  n.  [It.  invincibilita.]  The 
(quality  of  being  invincible ;  unconquerableness ; 
invincibleness.  Ba>Tow. 

IN-VIN'CI-BLE,  a.  [1j.  invincibilis  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
vinco,  to  vanquish  ;  It.  invincibi/e  ;  Sp.  inven- 
cible  ;  Fr.  invincible.']  That  cannot  be  subdued 
or  vanquished  ;  insuperable  ;  unconquerable. 

O,  miserable  change  I    Is  this  the  man. 

That  invincible  Samson,  far  renowned?  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Invincible  signifies  not  to  be  vanquished  ; 
uncum/uerablc,  not  to  be  conquered  ;  insuperable,  not 
to  bo  overcome ;  insurmountable,  not  to  lie  surmounted. 
Invincible  a.rmy  ;  t'nrjnciWc  spirit ;  unco«yH«raA/e  obsti- 
nacy ;  insuperable  difficulty  or  objection  ;  insunnount- 
able  obstacle. 

iN-VlN'Cl-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  Unconquerableness; 
insuperableness ;  invincibility.  Wilkins. 

In-V1n'C|-BL.V,  ad.  Insuperably ;  unconquerably. 

IN-VI-O-LA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  imiolahilith ;  Sp. 
inviolabilidad ;  Fr.  inviolability.]  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  inviolable. 

The  most  absolute  inviolability  of  the  sacred  |>prson  of  th6 
sovereign.  Up.  Horslri/. 

IN-VI'O-LA-BLE,  a.  [L.  inrio/abilis ;  »w,j)riv., 
and  riolabilis,  violablc ;  viol«,  to  violate ;  It.  m- 
violabile  ;  Sp.  if  Fr.  inviolable.] 

1.  That  msiv  not  be  violated,  broken,  profaned, 
or  injured.  "  Leag^ue  of  inviolable  amity." Hooker. 

Whose  charge  ia  to  keep 
This  place  invinlahle,  and  these  from  harm.        Milton. 

2.  Insusceptible  of  hurt ;  sacred. 

The  inriolnNe  saint* 
In  cubic  phalanx  firm  advanced  entire.  Milton. 

IN-VI'Q-LA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  inviolable  ;  inviolability.  Shencood.  I 

IN-VI'Q-IjA'BLY,  ad.  In  an  inviolable  manner;  > 
without  breach  ;  without  failure.  Dryden.  \ 


iN-vr'O-LA-Cy, n.  The  sUte  of  being  inviolate; 
inviolubility.     [u.]  Bultoer. 

IN-Vi'9-LATE,  a.  [L.  inriolatua  ;  It.  inrioLUo -, 
Sp.  inviuUulo  ;  Fr.  tnvioU.]  Not  violated ;  un- 
hurt ;  uninjured  ;  unprofaned  ;  unpolluted. 

In  all  the  changes  uf  bU  doutrtfiil  •Ulr, 

His  Uuth.  like  Ucaven's.  woa  kept  ittruikUe.    thyden. 

iN-Vl'Q-LAT-gU,  a.     Unviolated.  Drayton. 

iN-vry-LATE-LY,  ad.  Without  violation.  South. 

iN'VJ-oOs,  a.     [L.  inriia;  in,  priv.,  and  ria,  a 

way.]     Pathless;  impassable,    [a.]     Hudibrat. 

iN'VI-OlS-NfeSS,  n.  The  sUte  of  being  invious; 
impassableness.     [it.]  Dr.  Ward. 

iN-VI-RlL'l-TY,  n.  [««,  priv.,  and  nnVi/y.]  Want 
of  virility  or  manhood.  Prynne, 

IN-VlS'CATE,  r.  a.  [L.  inriaco,  inriteatuM ;  in, 
in,  and  viMus,  lime.]  To  lime ;  to  daub  with 
glue.  Browne. 

lN-Vl8'C(:R-ATE, r. a.  [L.  inriscero,  inrisceratus, 
to  put  into  the  entrails.]  To  breed ;  to  nour- 
ish. "  Inviscerating  this  disposition  on  our 
hearts,  —  to  love  one  another."  Mountagu. 

t  IN-Vf§ED'  (jn-vlzd'),  a.  [L.  tn,  priv.,  and  rideo, 
viaua,  to  see.]  That  cannot  be  seen  ;  imper- 
ceptible.    "  Ilis  invised  properties."  S/iak. 

lN-Vl§-|-BlL'l-TY(-?-bHVi9),  ».  [It.  inrisibilith; 
Sp.  invisibilidad ;  Fr.  invisibi/ttt'.]  The  state 
of  being  invisible  ;  imperceptibleness  to  sight. 

lN-Vl§'I-BLE  (In-vlz'?-bl),  o.  [L.  inrinbili*  ;  in, 
priv.,  and  risibilia,  visible  ;  video,  to  see ;  It.  in- 
visibile  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  invisible.]  That  cannot  be 
seen  ;  imperceptible  by  the  sight ;  unseen.  "  The 
invisible  . . .  wind."  Shak.  "The  image  of  the 
invisible  God."  Col.  i.  15. 

lN-Vl§'l-BLE-Nfe8S,  n.    The  state  of  being  invis- 
ible ;  invisibility.  Scott. 
IN-VI§'|-BLY,  ad.    In  an  invisible  manner.  Gay. 

IN-VI"§IQ.V  (In-vlzh'un,  93),  n.  [in,  priv.,  and 
vision  ]     Want  of  vision.  Wright. 

/JV-  rl '  Tj9  MI-JH-ER  [  yjt.  [L.,  Minerva  (the  god- 
dess of  wisdom)  being  unwilling.]  Without  the 
aid  of  genius.  Macdonnel. 

lN-V|-TA'TION,  n.  \L.  invitatio ;  Sp.  inritacion; 
Fr.  invitation.]  The  act  of  inviting,  bidding,  or 
calling ;  solicitation  ;  a  bidding  ;  a  call. 

That  other  answered  with  a  lowly  look. 

And  soon  the  gracious  invitation  took.  Drpden, 

Syn.  —  See  Solicitation. 

IN-Vl'TA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  invitatorius  ;  Sp.  invi- 
tatorio  ;  Fr.  iiivitatoire.]  That  invites  ;  using 
invitation  ;  containing  invitation.  "The  inrita- 
tory  [or  95th]  psalm."  Wheat  ley. 

tJN-Vi'TA-TQ-RY,  n.  A  hymn  of  invitation  to 
prayer.  Common  Prayer. 

IN-ylTE',  v.a.  [L.  invito  ;  It.  invitare  ;  Sp.  m- 
vitar;  Fr.  inviter.]     [».  invited;  pp.  inviting, 

INVITED.] 

1.  To  ask  to  do  something,  or  to  go  to  some 
place,  particularly  to  one's  house  ;  to  bid  ;  to 
call ;  to  summon  ;  to  solicit ;  to  request. 

He  comes  invited  by  a  younger  son.  Millou. 

i'oT  my  part,  I  will  not  consent  to  take  one  step  without 

knowing  on  what  principle  I  am  inrilnl  to  take  it     CiMtiMy. 

2.  To  allure  ;  to  persuade  ;  to  attract. 

What  beckoning  ghost.  ak>ng  the  moonlight  shade. 
Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  gUidei'  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Allure,  Call. 
|N-ViTE',  V.  n.    To  give  invitation  ;  to  ask. 

Come.  Myrrha.  let  us  on  to  the  Euphrates! 

The  hour  invite*,  the  galley  is  prepared.  Bfron. 

tlN-ViTE'MgNT,  n.     Invitation.  B.  Jonson. 

|N-VIT'4;r,  n.     One  who  invites.  Pope. 

|N-ViT'|\G,  n.     Invitation  ;  solicitation.      Shak. 

|N-ViT'JNG,  p.  a.  Giving  invitation  ;  attractive ; 
alluring ;  as,  "  An  inviting  manner." 

Ji\-VIT'ING-LY,  nd.   In  such  a  manner  as  invites 

or  allures  ;  attractively.  Decay  of  Piety. 

IN-V[T'|NG-N£ss,   n.    The  quality  of  being  in 

viting  or  attractive  ;  attractiveness.  Bp.  Taylor. 
lN-ViT'R|-Fl-A-BLE,  a.    [in,  priv.,  and  vitrify.] 

That  cannot  be  vitrified.  Siiutrt. 

I.V'VQ-CATE,  r.  a.     [L.  inroco,  invocatua.  —  See 

Invoke.]    To  invoke,    [lu]  Bp.  Taylor. 
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fN-VO-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  invocatio;  It.  invoca- 
zione ;  Sp.  invocacion  ;  Fr.  invocation.'] 

1.  Act  of  invoking  ;  a  calling  upon  in  prayer. 
"Invocation  of  the  name  of  God."  Hooker. 

2.  A  call  for  the  assistance  or  presence  of 
any  being ;  supplication.  Shak. 

3.  {Law.)  A  judicial  call  or  demand.  Wright. 

In'VO-CA-TO-RY,  a.  That  invokes  ;  making  in- 
Tocation  ;  invoking.  Ch.  Ob. 

In'VOICE,  n.     [Fr.  envoyer,  to  send.] 

1.  A  list  or  account  of  goods  or  merchandise 
sent  or  shipped  by  a  merchant  to  his  corre- 
spondent, factor,  or  consignee,  containing  the 
particular  marks  of  each  description  of  goods, 
the  value,  charges,  and  other  particulars.  Burrill. 

2.  A  statement  or  account  of  an  estate  liable 
to  taxation.     [Local,  N.  H.] 

/N'VOlCE,  V.  a.  [i.  INVOICED  ;  pp.  invoicing, 
INVOICED.]     To  insert  in  an  invoice.       Smart. 

JN-V6KE',  v.  a.  [L.  invoco  ;  in,  upon,  and  toco, 
to  call;  It.  iniocare;  Sp. twiocor;  Yr.invoquer.'] 

[i.   INVOKED  ;    pp.    INVOKING,    INVOKED.]       To 

call  upon  with  solemnity  ;   to  implore  ;   to  pray 
to  ;  to  supplicate ;  to  entreat ;  to  beseech. 

The  skilful  bard. 
Striking  the  Thrncian  harp,  inrokci  Apollo 
To  make  his  hero  and  hiinscii'  immortal.  Prior. 

fN'VO-LU-CpL,  n.  (Bot.)  A  whorl  or  set  of 
bracts  which  surround  an  umbellet  or  partial 
umbel ;  a  partial  or  small  involucre.  Grai/. 

iN-VO-LU'CgL-LATE,  o.  {Bot.)  Furnished  with 
an  involucel.  Gray. 

IJ^-VO-LU-CEL' LUM,n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  secondary 
involucfum ;  involucel.  Brande. 

Ii\-VO-LU'CRAL,  a.  Relating  to  an  involucre  or 
involucrum.  Smith. 

IN-VO-LU'CRATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Furnished  with  an 
involucre.  Gray. 

iN-VO-LU'CRAT-fD,  a.  {Bot.)  Covered  with  an 
involucre  ;  involucrate.  Loudon. 

IN'VQ-LU-CRE  (In'vo-Iu-ker),  w.    [L.  involucrum; 
in,   on,   and  volvo,  to  turn 
round.]     {Bot.)  A  whorl  or 
collection  of  bracts  around  a 
flower,  umbel,  or  head.  Gray. 

Partial  involucre,  an  involucre  which  surrounds  a 
partial  umbel  or  umbellet;  involucel.  Oray. —  Uni- 
versal involucre,  one  which  surrounds  the  general  um- 
bel.    Oray. 

IN-VO-LU'CRED  (-IQ'kerd),  a.  {Bot.)  Having  an 
involucre.  Wright. 

IN-VQ-LU'CR^T,  n.  {Bot.)  A  little  or  partial  in- 
volucre ;  an  involucel.  Crabb. 

IJV-yg-LU' cnuM,n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  See  Involucre. 

iN-VOL'UN-TA-RJ-Ly,  ad.  In  an  involuntary 
manner;  unwillingly;  not  spontaneously. 

IN-VOL'UN-TA-RI-NESS,  n.Want  of  choice  or  will. 

!N-v6l'UN-TA-RY,  a.  [L.  involuntarius  ;  It.  in- 
voloiitario  ;  Sp.  involuntario  ;  Fr.  involontaire.'] 

1.  Having  no  will  or  power  of  choice. 

The  eathering  number,  a«  it  moves  along, 

Involves  a  vast  involuntary  throng.  Pope. 

2.  Not  voluntary  ;  unwilling  ;  reluctant  ; 
compulsory  ;  as,  "  involuntary  obedience." 

IN'VQ-LUTE,  a.    [L.  involvo,  involutus,  to  wrap.] 

1.  {Bot.)  Notmg  leaves  which,  in  vernation, 
have  both  edges  equally  rolled  inwards  towards 
the  midrib  :  —  also  notmg  parts  of  flowers  sim- 
ilarly rolled  inwards  in  aestivation.  Gray. 

2.  {Geom.)  A  curve  described  by  any  point  of 
a  tense  string  as  it  is  unwound  from  a  given 
curve.  The  latter  curve  is,  with  respect  to  any 
of  its  involutes,  called  an  evolute. —  See  E  vo- 
lute. Davies  &;  Peck. 

a^\t  is  plain,  since  each  point  of  the  thread, 
as  it  unwinds,  describes  a  curve,  that  the  same  evo- 
lute lias  an  infinite  number  of  involutes  ;  but  any  in- 
volute has  only  a  8in(;le  evolute.     Davies. 

In'VQ-LUTE,       ;  „,      (^Bot.    &    Conch.)    Rolled 
rN'VO-LUT-^;D,  )  spirally  inwards.  P.  Cyc. 

Lv-VQ-LU'TION,  n.  \\j.involtdlo;  It.  involuzione; 
Fr.  involution.^ 

1.  The  act  of  involving  or  inwrapping. 


2.  The  state  of  being  involved  or  entangled  ; 
complication.  Hammond. 

3.  That  which  is  wrapped  or  folded  round 
any  thing.  "  The  involution  or  membranous 
covering."  Browne. 

4.  {Grammar.)  The  insertion  of  one  or  more 
clauses  in  a  sentence  between  the  subject  and 
the  verb.  Smart. 

5.  {Arith.  &  Algebra.)  The  operation  of  find- 
ing any  power  of  a  given  quantity  ;  — the  reverse 
of  evolution.  Davies  Sg  Peck. 

JN-VOLVE',  v.  a.  [L.  involvo  ;  in,  on,  and  volvo, 
to  roll ;  It.  incolvere  ;  Sp.  envolver  ;  Fr.  invol- 
ver.]  [i.  INVOLVED  ;  jip.  involving,  involved.] 

1.  To  roll  or  fold  round  ;  to  envelop  ;  to  in- 
wrap  ;  to  cover. 

Now  night's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  sky.    Pamell. 

2.  To  imply  ;  to  comprise  ;  to  embrace. 

We  cannot  demonstrate  these  things  so  as  to  show  that  the 
contrary  necessarily  inrolvea  a  contradiction  TUlotson. 

3.  To  include  ;  to  join  ;  to  connect. 

He  knows  his  end  with  mine  involveil.  Milton. 

4.  To  take  in ;  to  catch  ;  to  conjoin. 

One  death  involves 
Tyrants  and  slaves.  Thomson. 

5.  To  entangle  ;  to  implicate. 

It  only  serves  the  more  to  involve  us  in  difficulties.  Locke. 

6.  To  twist  together  ;  to  entwine. 

Some  involved  their  snaky  folds.  Milton. 

7.  To  mingle  confusedly  ;  to  blend ;  to  mix. 

Eartli  with  hell  miugle  and  involve.  Milton. 

8.  {Math.)  To  raise  to  any  power ;  to  multi- 
ply into  itself,  as  any  quantity,  a  given  number 
of  times.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Implicate. 

IN-VOLV'^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
volved ;  involvement.  Boyle. 

IN-V0LVE'M?NT,  n.  The  act  of  involving ;  the 
state  of  being  involved,     [r.]  Clarke. 

t  IN-VUL'GAR,  v.  a.    To  make  vulgar.      Daniel. 

flN-VUL'GAR,  a.     Not  vulgar.  Drayton. 

IN-VUL-N?R-A-BiL'l-TY,  n.  [It.  invulnerabilitct; 
Sp.  invulnerabilidad  ;  t"r.  invuhierabilite.']  The 
state  of  being  invulnerable.  Ash. 

IN-VUL'N^R-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  invuhierabilis  ;  in, 
priv.,  and  vulnerabilis,  vulnerable  ;  vulnero,  to 
wound ;  vulnus,  vulneris,  a  wound ;  It.  invul- 
nerabile;  Sp.  Sg  Fr.  invulnerable.']  That  cannot 
be  wounded  ;  not  vulnerable ;  secure  from  inju- 
ry. "  The  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven."  Shak. 

Invulnerable,  impenetrably  armed.  Milton. 

IN-VUL'N^R-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
invulnerable  ;  invulnerability.       Bp.  Prideaux. 

IN-VUL'N^R-ATE,  a.  That  is  not,  or  cannot  be, 
wounded  ;  unhurt ;  invulnerable.  Butler. 

IN-WALL',  V.  a.  \in  and  wall.]  To  enclose  or 
fortify  with  a  wafl.     [r.]  Spenser. 

In'WARD,  a.  1.  Internal ;  placed  within  ;  inte- 
rior ;  inherent.  "  The  inward  structure."  Pope. 

2.  Intimate  ;  familiar  ;  private  ;  inherent,  [r.] 

All  my  inward  friends  abhorred  me.  Job  xix.  19. 

3.  Seated  in  the  mind. 

An  outward  honor  for  an  inward  toil.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Internal. 

IN'WARD,  n. ;  pi.  inwards.  1.  A  part  or  the 
parts  within ;  the  inside. 

What  Is  in  thy  mind 
That  makes  thee  stare  thus?    Wherefore  breaks  that  sigh 
From  the  inward  of  thee  ?  Shak. 

2.  t  An  intimate  acquaintance.  "  Sir,  I  was 
an  inward  of  his."  Shak. 

3.  pi.  The  bowels  ;  entrails.  Milton. 

4.  pi.  t  Genius  ;  wit ;  ingenuity. 

Him,  good,  wise,  inwards  grace.  Chapman, 

In 'WARD,    ?  ad.     [A.   S.   inneweard.]     1.    To- 
IN'WARD§,  )  wards  the  inside  ;  within.      Bacon. 

2.  In  a  concave  manner  ;  concavely.  "  His 
breast  bending  inward."  Dryden. 

3.  Into  the  mind  or  soul. 

Looking  inward,  wc  are  stricken  dumb;  looking  upward, 
we  speak,  and  prevail.  Jlooker. 

,KS"See  Backward. 
IN' WARD-LY,  ad.  In  the  heart ;  internally :  inward. 
In 'WARD-NESS,  n.  Intimacy ;  internal  state.A/ore. 


JN-WEAVE'  (jn-wSv'),  v.  a.  [in  and  weave.]  \i. 
inwove  or  INWEAVED  ;  pp.  inweaving,  in- 
woven or  INWEAVED.]  To  weave  together;  to 
mix  in  weaving  ;  to  intwine  ;  to  complicate. 

Rich  tapestry  stilfened  with  inwoven  gold.  Pope. 

JN-WHEEL',  ».  a.  \in  find,  wheel.]  To  surround; 
to  encircle  ;  to  encompass.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

flN'WlT,  n.  \in  and  wit.  —  A.  S.  hiwit,  con- 
sciousness.]    Mind;  understanding.   Wickliffe. 

IN-WOOD'  (jn-wud'),  v.  a.  [in  and  wood.]  To 
hide  in  woods.  Sidney. 

IN-WORK'  (jn-wurk'),  v.  a.  [in  and  work.]  [i, 
INWORKED  or  inwrought;  p/).  inwokking, 
INWROUGHT.]     To  work  in.     [r.]  Smart. 

IN-WORK'ING  (jn-wUrk'ing),  n.  Operation  or 
working  within.  Smart. 

IN-WORN',  j9.  a.  [in  anA  worn.]  Worn,  worked, 
or  wrought  into.  "  Faultiness  .  .  .  long  since 
inworn  into  the  very  essence  thereof."    Milton. 

IN- WRAP'  (jn-rSp'),  v.  a.  [in  and  wrap.]  [i.  in- 
wrapped  ;  pp.  INWRAPPING,  INWRAPPED.] 

1.  To  cover  by  involution  ;  to  involve  ;  to  en- 
velop ;  to  infold  ;  to  wrap.  Spenser. 

2.  'To  puzzle  with  difficulty  or  obscurity ;  to 
perplex  ;  to  embarrass.  Bacon. 

IN- WREATHE'  (jn-r6th'),  V.  a.  [in  and  wreathe.] 
[i.  inwreathed  ;  pp.  inwreathino,  in- 
AVREATHED.]     To  surround  as  with  a  wreath. 

Nor  less  the  palm  of  peace  inicreathes  thy  brow.      Thomson. 

IN-WROUGHT'  (jn-rawt'),  jo.  o.  [in  and  W7-ought.] 
Wrought  or  adorned  in  the  texture. 


His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim. 


Milton. 


I'O,  w. ;  pi.  I'o^  [L.,  oh,  ah.]  A  triumphal 
shout ;  an  expression  of  joy. 

Hark!  how  around  the  hills  rejoice. 

And  rocks  reflected  ios  sing.  Congreve. 

I'O-DATE,  n.  [Fr.]  {Chem.)  A  compound  of 
iodic  acid  and  a  salifiable  base.  Turner. 

I-OD'JC,  a.  [Fr.  iodiqiie.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an 
acid  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  iodine  and 
five  of  oxygen.  Turner. 

I'O-DIDE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  neutral  compound  of 
iodine  and  some  other  substance.  P.  Cyc, 

I'O-dIne,  n.  [Gr.  ((ii5)7{,  violet-like  ;  \ov,  a  violet, 
and  f7io{,  form ;  'Fr.  iodine.]  {Chem.)  A  simple, 
non-metallic,  soft,  friable,  opaque  substance,  of 
a  bluish-black  color  and  metallic  lustre,  ob- 
tained from  the  ashes  of  sea-w-eeds. 

I^i^  Iodine  crystallizes  in  scales,  and  sometimes  in 
rhomboidal  plates.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
and,  like  oxygen  and  chlorine,  is  a  negative  electric. 
Starch  is  a  delicate  test  of  its  presence.  Its  vajMir  is 
of  a  rich  violet  color,  to  which  character  it  owes  its 
name.  It  combines  with  pure  metals  and  simple  non- 
metallic  substances.  It  is  an  irritant  poison,  but  it  la 
employed  medicinally  in  small  doses  to  advantage. 
Turner. 

I'0-DI§M,  n.  {Med.)  A  peculiar  morbid  state  in- 
duced by  the  use  of  iodine.  Hoblyn. 

I'O-DITE,  n.    {Min.)    Same  as  Iodyrite. 

I'O-dIze,  v.  a.  [i.  iodized  ;  pp.  iodizing,  io- 
dized.]    To  coat  with  iodine,  as  a  silver  plate. 

Ci'ookes, 

I-OD'O-FORM,  n.  {Chem.)  A  yellow,  volatile  sub- 
stance composed  of  three  equivalents  of  iodine 
and  one  of  formyl ;  —  called  also  periodide  of 
formyl.  Graham. 

I-O-DO-HY'DRIC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  gaseous 
acid  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  iodine  and 
one  of  hydrogen  ;  hydriodic  acid.         Itegnaidt. 

I'O-DOUS,  a.  [Fr.  iodeux.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an 
acid  composed  of  iodine  and  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  than  iodic  acid  contains.    Turner. 

I'O-DURE,      I  „_     {Chem.)  A  neutral  compound 
I-6D'r-RET,  '  of   iodine    and    some   other  sub- 
stance;  iodide.  Brande. 
I-OD'Y-RITE,  n.     {Min.)    A  yellow  or  yellowish 
translucent  mineral   composed  of   iodine   and 
silver.  Dana. 

I'O-lTtE,  n.  [Gr.  ?oi',  a  violet,  and  ).iQoi,  a  stone.l 
'{Min.)  A  transparent  or  translucent  mineral 
used  for  ornament,  and  composed  of  silica,  alu- 
mina,  magnesia,  and  protoxide   of  iron  ;  —  so 
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called  because  it  appears,  according  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  it  is  seen,  deep-blue,  or  brown- 
ish-yellow, or  exhibits  a  system  of  colored  rings 
with  brunches  of  blue  and  white  light  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  diverging  from  their  centre.  Dana. 
I'QN,  n. ;  pi.  ions.  [Or.  I6v,  neuter  part,  of  tlin, 
to  go.]  {Electro- Cltem.)  One  of  the  elements 
into  which  a  body  is  separated  when  electro- 
lyzed. 

m^-  Those  ions  which  are  evolved  at  tl)e  anode  are 
called  anion.i,  and  those  which  are  evolved  at  the 
cathode  are  called  cations.  'I'liiis  oxygen  is  an  anion, 
and  hydrogen  a  cation.     Faraday. 

f-0'NI-AN,  a  (Geog.)  Relating  to  Ionia  or  to  a 
cluster  of  Greek  islands.  Murray. 

I-CN'IC,  a.    [Gr.  '\u>vtK6i,  relating  to  Ionia.] 

1.  {Gvoy?)  Relating  to  Ionia,  or  to  the  dialect 
of  the  lonians. 

[The]  Ionic  diuleet,  the  softest  of  the  four  written  varieties 
of  the  (JriH-k  Ittiiguuvf,  was  spokon  in  tlie  loiiiiin  colonics 
of  Asia  .Minor,  and  m  aevcinl  ol  the  islands  ot  the  ^Kifcun 
Sea.  As  the  "  new  "  /oiiio,  it  is  distiiiKuished  from  im  older, 
which  was  the  conimon  origin  of  itself  and  the  Attic.  /'.  Cyc. 

2.  Noting  a  sect  of  philosophers  founded  by 
Thales. 

49-  "  Thales  maintained  that  water  is  the  origin 
of  things,  meaning  thereby  that  it  is  water  out  of 
which  every  thing  arises,  and  into  which  every  thing 
resolves  itself."     W.  Smith. 

3.  Relating  to  an  airy  kind  of  music.   Howell. 

4.  {Arch.)  Noting  one  of 
the  five  columnar  orders  of 
architecture. 

An  important  rcflnemcnt  on  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Doric  consisted  in  making 
tlie  column  thinner  in  proportion  to  its 
height,  and  by  ornamenting  the  capital 
with  volutes  and  other  decorations,  thus 
producing  the  ionic  order.  Britton. 

5.  {Pros.)  Noting  a  foot  consist- 
ing of  four  syllables  — noting  a 
metre  consistmg  of  Ionic  feet. 

49^  The  Greater  Ionic  consists  of  a  spondee  and  a 
pyrrhic  ;  the  Smaller  Ionic,  of  a  pyrrhic  and  a  spondee. 

6.  (Mus.)  Noting  one  of  the  Greek  modes,  of 
an  airy  character.  Drcight. 

I-6n'IC,  n.    An  Ionic  verse  or  metre.    Coleridge. 

i  6'TA,  n.  [Gr.  Kara,  the  ninth  and  smallest  let- 
ter of  the  Greek  alphabet.]  A  tittle  ;  a  jot ;  the 
least  particle  ;  a  very  small  quantity.     Barrow, 

IP-e-CAC-U-AN'HA  (lp-?-kak-u-an'gi)  [lp-?-kak-y- 
iln'9,  a.  P.  J.  E.  'F.  K.  Sm. ;  I|>-?-kak-ii-a'n?,  \V. ; 
Ip-9-kak-ii-a'n9,  Ja.\,  n.  [Peruvian  ipi,  root, 
and  Cacuanha,  the  district  from  which  it  was 
first  obtained.     [loblgn.] 

1.  {Hot.)  A  perennial  plant  {Cephaelis  ipecac- 
iianha)^  with  a  weak  stem  not  above  two  or 
three  feet  long,  and  usually  lying  almost  pros- 
trate, found  in  close,  damp,  shaded  places  in  the 
forests  of  Brazil. 

t(^  Its  roots  are  contorted,  from  four  to  six  inches 
long,  about  as  thick  as  a  gooscquill,  and  separated 
into  rings  wliich  are  about  half  as  thick  as  the  whole 
diameter  of  the  root.    Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Med.)  The  root  of  the  Cephaelis  ipecacuan- 
ha ;  — used  as  an  emetic  in  large  doses,  and  as 
a  sudorific  in  smaller.  Dunglison. 

49-  "  In  common  parlance,  often  abridged  to  ipe- 
cac."   Dunglison. 

+  I-P£ND',  V.  a.    To  enclose.  Fairfax. 

t  I-PIGHT'  (l-pit'),  a.    Fixed.  Fairfax. 

!p'Q-CRAs,  n.    See  Hippocras.  Chaucer. 

Ip'SE  DIX'IT.  [L.,  he  himself  said.]  A  mere 
assertion  without  proof.  "  To  acquiesce  in  an 
ipse  dixit."  Whately. 

I-EA'NI-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Iran,  the 
original  or  native  name  of  Persia.  Latham. 

I-RAs-Cl-BiL'l-TY,  n.  [It.  irascihilith  ;  Fr.  iras- 
cibiliti^.']  Propensity  or  disposition  to  anger ; 
irritability ;  irascibleness.  Johnson. 

1-RAs'CI-BLE,  a.     [L.  »r<wcj6f7f'»  ;  tVa,  finger ;  It. 
irascibile  ;    Sp.  4r  Fr.  irascible.\      Partaking  of 
anger  ;  prone  to  anger  ;   easily  provoked  ;  pas- 
sionate; hasty.  "  Irascible  ^ASfaions."  ArbiUhnot. 
Syn.  — See  Angry. 

I-RAs'CI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  iras- 
cible ;  irascibility.  Scott. 

I-RAs'CI-BLY,  ad.  In  an  irascible  or  irritable 
manner.     '  Wright. 


I'RATE,  a.  [L.  irascor,  iratut,  to  bo  an^y ;  ira,  1 
anger.]     Angry  ;  irritated.  West.  Uec. 

iRE,  n.  [L.,  It.,  if  Sp.  ira  ;  Fr.  ire.]  Anger  ; 
wrath  ;   ruge  ;   passion  ;  resentment ;  choler. 

Or  Neptune's  irr,  or  Juno's,  that  so  long 

Perplexed  the  Greek  and  Cytlierva's  sou.        HUton. 

Syn.  — *je  Anuek. 
iRE'FOL.rt.  [ire and/«W.]  Angry ;  raging ;  furious. 

And  Madiieu  Uughing  in  his  ir^vl  mood.        DryJen. 

IRE'fOl-LY,  ad.  With  ire  ;  in  an  angry  manner. 

lRE'Fl)L-N£8a,  n.  Anger ;  violent  passion  ;  wrath- 
fulness.  WickUff'e. 

r'R(:-NARCH  (l'r$-nark),n.  \Ox.  ilntvapym;  tk'ivv, 
peace,  and  <fpy(o,  to  rule ;  'L.irctuircha.]  {Ant.) 
An  officer  of  the  old  Greek  empire,  employed  to 
preserve  public  tranquillity.  Todd. 

I-RE'Ng,  n.  [Gr.  E/piJvi;,  the  goddess  of  peace.] 
{Astron.)  One  of  the  small  planets  or  asteroids 
whose  orbits  lie  between  those  of  Mars  and  Ju- 
piter; —  discovered  by  Hind  in  1851.  Hind. 

I-RfiN'l-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  tlpfini,  peace.]  Relating 
to,  or  promoting,  peace  ;  pacific.  Dp.  UvM. 

IRE'— STONE,  n.  {Mining.)  A  name  given  to  very 
hard  rocks.  Ansted. 

I'RJ-AN,  a.  [Fr.  irien.]  {Anat.)  Belonging  to 
the  iris.     "  Irian  nerves."  Dunglison. 

I'R(-DAl,  a.    Same  as  Ikisated.  Smart. 

iR-J-DfiC'TQ-MY,  n.  [Gr.  Ipts,  ipiio{,  the  iris,  and 
iKToitrj,  a  cutting  out ;  Fr.  iridectomie.]  {Surg.) 
Excision  of  a  portion  of  the  iris  for  tne  forma- 
tion of  an  artincial  pupil.  Wright. 

II  Ir-1-DES'C?i\CE  [Tr-?-de8'B?ng,  K.  Wb. ;  I-r^-dSs'- 
s?n8,  Sm.],  n,  [It.  iridescenza.]  The  property 
of  shining  with  colors  resembling  those  of  the 
rainbow  :  —  prismatic  colors  exhibited  by  cer- 
tain substances,  as  mother-of-pearl,  soap-bub- 
bles, &c.,  when  seen  in  a  certain  direction,  and 
caused  by  interference  of  light.  Powell. 

II  IR-|-DES'C5NT,  a.  [Fr.]  Colored,  or  shining  with 
many  colors,  as  the  rainbow ;  irisated.  Ed.  Ency. 

I-RID'J-AN,  a.    Relating  to  the  iris.     Dunglison. 

I-rId'I-UM,  w.  [Gr.  iip<{,  rp((5oj,  a  rainbow.]  {Chem.) 
The  most  infusible,  and,  when  compact,  one 
of  the  heaviest,  of  the  metals,  very  hard,  un- 
malleable,  and  brittle,  and,  when  polished,  re- 
sembling platinum.  It  is  oxidizable  only  at  a 
red  heat  and  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  and,  if 
pure,  is  not  attacked  by  any  acid.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  variety  of  colors  exhibited  by  a 
solution  of  oxide  of  iridium  and  potassa  in  hy- 
drochloric acid.  Turner.     liegnault. 

IR'I-DIZE,  V.  a.  To  coat  or  tip  with  iridium. 
"  Iridized  wire."  Smithsonian  Report. 

IR-1-D6S'MINE,    )  n.     {Min.)     A   compound    of 
IR-1-D5s'MI-UM,  )  iridium  and  osmium,  with  oc- 
casionally a  small  quantity  of  iron  and  rhodi- 
um ;  —  occurring  commonly  in   irregular,  flat- 
tened grains.  Dana. 

I'RJS,  n. ;  ^X.Ij.Ir't-dk^;  Eng.  i'rjs-?§.  [Gr. 
Ipti,  the  rainbow  ;  L.  iris.] 

1.  The  rainbow.     *'  The  solary  iris."  Bioiene. 

2.  Any  thing  resembling  the  rainbow.  Newton. 

3.  {Anat)  A  membrane  stretched  vertically 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  eve,  in  the  midst 
of  the  aqueous  humor,  in  whicli  it  forms  a  kind 
of  circular,  flat  partition,  separating  the  ante- 
rior from  the  posterior  chamber;  —  so  called 
on  account  of  the  various  colors  of  that  part  of 
the  eye. 

The  use  of  the  in*  seems  to  be.  to  regulate,  by  its  dilata- 
tion and  contraction,  the  quantitv  of  luminous  rays  neces- 
sary for  distinct  vision.  The  difterenl  colors  of  the  iri>  oc- 
casion the  variety  in  the  colors  of  the  human  eye.  Dunglison. 

4.  {Astron.)  One  of  the  asteroids  whose  or- 
bits lie  between  those  of  Mars  and  Jupiter ;  — 
discovered  by  Hind  in  1847.  Ilerschel, 

5.  {Hot.)  The  flower-de-luce  (Fr./«/r  de  lis)  -, 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  colors.  Loudon. 

I'Rl-SAT-gD,  a.  Exhibiting  the  colors  of  the  iris,  or 
rainbow  ;  exhibiting  the  prismatic  colors.  Smart. 

i'RI-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  Ipti,  the  rainbow,  and  OKonfu; 
to  behold.]  ( Opt.)  An  instrument  for  exhibiting 
the  prismatic  colors.  Brewster. 


I'R|SED  (I'riit),  a.  Relating  to  the  iris,  or  nln. 
bowr.  timnycattU. 

iR'|8H,  n.     1.  The  Irish  language. 

The  IriMh  and  V.nt  •»  nearly  rraeinlrir  each  other,  thai, 
after  a  short  fainlliarlly  with  the  nn<nunciati<m.llie  Irish  Ana 
l>le<>teh  Highlanders  have  nudifllculty  In  undcratandingeacli 
otiier.  hi-umle. 

2.  A  game  resembling  backgammon.      Hull. 

3.  Linen  made  in  Ireland.  Todd. 

4.  pi.  The  people  of  Ireland.  Johnson. 

IR'ISII,  a.    Belonging  to,  or  produced  in,  Ireland. 

iR'|SH-I|JM,  n.  An  Irish  idiom  or  phrase ;  an  Hi' 
bernicism.  Reed. 

IR'ISH-MOss,  n.  {Bot.'S  A  species  of  sea-weed 
{Chondrua  crispus),  whose  gelatinous  qualities 
render  it  valuable  as  an  article  of  food  ;  —  called 
also  Carrageen-most.  LiiuUey. 

IR']SI1-RY,  n.    The  people  of  Ireland. 

A  rising  of  the  Iriskry  acminat  the  Engliahry  was  no  mors 
to  be  apprelicnded.  Maraulay. 

I'RiTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  black,  shining,  magnetio 
mineral,  composed  of  oxides  of  iridium,  osmi- 
um, iron,  and  chromium.  Dana. 

I-RI'TIS,  n.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  iris  of  the 
eye.  Brande. 

TfRK  (Urk),  V.  a.  [Goth,  yrkia,  to  urge  on.  Serenitu. 
—  A.  S.  ware,  ache,  pain.  Skinner.  —  Icel.  yrk, 
work.  Johnson.  —  A.  S.  eorrian,  to  be  angry. 
Richardson.  —  A.  S.  earg,  slothful.  Webster.] 
To  give  pain  to ;  to  weary  ;  to  trouble. 

It  iris  his  heart  he  cannot  be  revenged.  Shak. 

tg-  Now  scarcely  used,  except  impersonally  ;  for* 
merly  it  took  a  |>ersonal  subject. 

This  dissensl<m  between  his  friends  aomewhat  irteti  him. 
Sir  T.  Morr.—  Ignominy  ii-txth  them  much.  Udal.  —  Ht  vaf 
much  iried.  Ilulland. 

IRK'SQME  (Urk'sum),o.     Wearisome;  wearving; 

tedious  ;  tiresome  ;  troublesome.  "  The  irkxome 

hours."     "  Irksome  toil."  Mitton. 

Thv  company,  which  erst  wai  irksome  to  mc, 

I  will  endure.  SkcJe. 

Syn.  —  See  Troublesome. 

lfRK'SQ.ME-LY  (Urk'suni-I?),  ad.  In  an  irksome 
manner  ;  wearisomely  ;  tediously.       Gtuirdian. 

YRK'SQME-N&SS  (Urk'sum-nSs),  n.  Tediousness; 
wearisomeness ;  tiresomeness.  Milton. 

IR'ON  (I'um)  [I'urn,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  C.  Wr. ; 
I'ryn,  ii.  Ja.  K.  Nares],  n.  [Goth,  eisams; 
A.  S.  iseti,  or  iren ;  Dut.  yzer ;  Frs.  irsen  ;  Ger. 
eisen;  Ban.jern;  Icel.  jtim;  Sw.  Jem,  or  jam-, 
W.  haiarn.] 

1.  The  most  common,  useful,  and  tenacious 
of  the  metals,  extremely  hard,  yet  ductile  and 
malleable,  capable  of  being  welded,  fusible  at  a 
very  high  heat,  and  oxidizable  by  moist,  but  not 
by  dry,  air. 

US'  Iron  is  very  widely  diffiised,  constituting,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  Buckland,  Mbout  two  per 
cent,  of  the  mineral  crust  of  the  earth,  but  rarely 
found  except  in  combination  with  other  RUh«Uiir«s. 
It  constitutes  the  larger  part  of  niany  meteoric  stones. 
The  strongest  iron  has  a  tibriius  structure,  which  be- 
comes, however,  granular  or  Ismellaied  by  vibration. 
Combined  with  a  variable  quantity  of  carbon,  and  oc- 
casionally of  silicium,  aluminum,  and  phosphnms,  it 
forms  ste«l.  It  readily  acquires  and  loses  magnetism. 
Some  of  the  compounds  of  iron  have  valuable  medi- 
cinal qualities.  It  is  nearly  eight  times  as  heavy  as 
water.     Turner.    RegnauU. 

2.  An  instrument  made  of  iron.  "A  box 
iron."     "  A  smoothing  iron."  Johnson. 

Canst  thou  All  his  skin  with  )>arbed  ironst        Job  xU.  7. 

3.  pi.  Fetters  ;  manacles  ;  shackles.  "  He 
was  put  in  irons."  Johnson. 

Cast  iron,  a  compound  of  iron  and  carbon,  and  fr» 
quently  containing,  in  addition,  a  quantity  of  silicon, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  manganese ;  called  also 
crude  or  pig  iron.  RegnauJt. —  **  kite  cast  iron,  a  va- 
riety of  cast  iron  consisting  approximali-ly  of  four 
equivalents  of  iron  and  one  of  rarlwn.  It  in  ver)-  h»rd 
and  brittle,  and  its  fracture  exhibits  crystalline  plates. 
OraJtat*. —  Oray  or  mottled  cast  iron,  a  variety  of  east 
iron  presenting  a  fracture  consisting  of  small  crystals, 
easily  cut  bv  the  file,  and  8up|>oscd  to  contain  a  por. 
tion  "of  unco'mbineu  carbon  dilfuHed  through  it  in  the 
form  of  graphite.  Omham.—  So/t  or  maUeaUe  iron, 
iron  of  a  fibnius  texture,  obtained  from  cast  iron  by 
freeing  it  from  iw  impurities,  with  the  exception  of 
about  half  [ler  cent,  of  carbon  and  traces  of  silicon  and 
other  metals,  and  subjecting  it.  while  hot,  to  the  oper- 
ation of  hammering  and  rolliiie  ;  — called  also  bar 
iron,  puddled  iron.forjrrd  iron,  and  rrougkt  iron.  Ora- 

kam. Hot  short  iron,  iron  which   is  ductile  when 

cold,  but  extremely  brittle  when  healed, —  a  defect 
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caused  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur. 
Jlccum.  Resriiaalt.  —  Cold  short  iron,  iron  wliich  is 
highly  ductile  wlien  hot,  but  extremely  brittle  when 
cold,  — a  defect  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  pliosphorus.  Accum.  Regnault.  —  Blue 
iron,  an  ore  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  the 
protoxide  of  iron  and  water  ;  a  variety  of  vivianite. 
Dajia.  —  Magnetic  iron,  a  mineral  composed  of  the 
protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,  and  possessed  of  mag- 
netic properties  ;  —  called  also  loadstone  and  magnetite. 

Arsenical  iron,  a  mineral  composed  of  iron,  arsenic, 

and  sulphur  ;  a  variety  of  mispickel.  .Du»ia.  —  Meteoric 
iron,  a  compound  consisting  of  iron  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  various  other  substances,  of  which  nickel 
is  usually  the  principal ; — so  called  because  it  falls 
from  the  atmosphere  ;—  also  called  meteortte,  and  aero- 
lite. A  meteorite,  weighing  162.)  lbs.,  belongs  to  Yale 
College,  and  there  is  another,  weighing  14,000  lbs.,  in 
Brazil.  Dana.  —  Spathic,  or  sparry  iron,  a  inineial 
composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron  ; 
ehalybite.  Dana.— Specular  iron,  sl  mineral  consisting 
of  brilliant  and  often  iridescent  crystals  of  peroxide  of 
iron  ;  abundant  in  Elba.  Dana. —Titaniferous  iron,  a 
mineral  composed  of  oxide  of  titanium  and  peroxide 
of  iron;  a  variety  of  ilmenite.     Dana. 

fR'ON  (I'urn),  a.  1.  Made  of  iron.  "  Iron  walls." 
"  An  iron  crow."  Shak. 

2.  Resembling  iron  in  color.  Woodward. 

3.  Harsh  ;  stern  ;  rude  and  miserable,  as  op- 
posed to  golden  or  silver  in  the  sense  of  happy  ; 
as,  "  The  irdn  age  " ;  "  Iron  years  of  war."  Pope. 

4.  Indissoluble ;  not  to  be  broken.  "  Him 
death's  iron  sleep  oppressed."  Phillips. 

6.  Dull ;  stupid.  "  An  tVo/t-witted  fool."SAa^. 
6.  Capable   of  great   endurance  ;    vigorous  ; 
strong  ;  robust ;  as,  "  An  iron  constitution." 

Ir'ON  (i'urn)»  '»•  «•     [*•  IHONED ;  pp.  ikoning, 

IRONED.] 

1.  To  smooth  with  an  iron.  Johnson. 

2.  To  shackle  with  irons.  Johnson. 

(R'ON— BOUND  (I'urn-),  a.  Bound  or  encircled 
with  iron,  or  as  with  iron.  Drayton. 

IR'ON— CLAd  (I'urn-),  a.  Clad  or  armed  with 
iron.  '  Wrijht. 

IR'ON— CLAY,  n.  (Min.)  Argillaceous  iron  ore, 
including  several  varieties  of  hematite.     Dsina. 

IR'ON-CRoU^N,  n.  A  golden  crown,  set  with 
precious  stones,  preserved  at  Monza,  in  Milan, 
with  which,  anciently,  the  kings  of  Italy,  and 
afterwards  the  Roman  emperors,  were  crowned, 
when  they  assumed  the  character  of  kings  of 
Lombardy ;  —  so  called  from  an  iron  circle  in  it 
said  to  have  been  forged  from  a  nail  of  the 
cross  of  Christ.  Ency.  Am. 

\R'ONED  (I'urnd),  a.  Armed;  dressed  in  iron; 
confined  in  irons  ;  fettered.  Huhet. 

Ir'ON-I^K  (l'urn-?r),  n.     One  who  irons,     Clarke. 

lR'ON-FIL'lNG§  (I'urn-),  n.  pi.  Particles  of  iron 
made  by  filing  or  rasping.  Wright. 

IR'ON-FLINT,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystalline  mineral 
of  quartz,  of  a  yellow  or  red  color,  due  to  oxide 
of  iron  ;  ferruginous  quartz.  Dana. 

IR'ON-FOUND'5R  (i'urn-),  n.  One  who  founds 
or  casts  iron.  Craig. 

IR'ON-FOUND'pR-Y  (i'urn-).  n.  A  foundery  in 
which  iron  castings  are  made.  Craig. 

IR'ON-FRAMED  (I'urn-framd),  a.  Framed  of 
iron,  or  as  of  iron.  Wrigld. 

IR'ON-GLAnCE  (I'urn-glins),  n.  {Min.)  A  perox- 
ide of  iron  of  a  dark  steel-gray  color  ;  a  variety 
of  hematite.  Dana. 

IR'ON-HAnD'^D  (i'vrn-),  a.  Having  hands  hard 
as  iron.  Clarke. 

IR'ON-HEXrT'PD  (I  urn-hirt'ed),  a.  Hard- 
hearted ;  cruel ;  pitiless.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

i-R6N'lC,         ;  a.     [It.  &  Sp.  ironico  ;    Fr.  iro- 
i-RON'l-CAL,  )  nique.']     Relating  to,  or  contain- 
ing, irony ;  expressing  one  thing  and  meaning 
another  ;  derisive  ;  mocking. 

I  take  all  your  ironical  civilities  in  a  literal  sense,  and  shall 
expect  them  to  be  literally  performed.  Swi/t. 

I  RON'l-CAL-LY,  «</.  By  the  use  of  irony.  Bacon. 

f  r6N'1-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  ironical.  Ash. 

(R'CN-ING  (i'urn-),  n.    The  act  of  one  who  irons. 

Kr'ON-jNG-BOARD,  n.     A  board  used  by  tailors, 


laundresses,  &c.,  for  pressing  cloth  upon  with 
an  iron  to  smooth  the  seams,  &c.       Sitnmonds. 

I'RON-iST,  n.    One  who  deals  in  irony.         Hurd. 

IR'ON-Lia'UOR  (i'urn-lik'ur),  n.  {Chem.)  An 
impure  solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  used  as  a 
mordant  by  calico-printers.  Patmell. 

IR'ON-MON-epR  (i'urn-niung-|er,82),n.  A  dealer 
in  iron ;  a  shopkeeper  who  vends  hardware  and 
iron  tools  and  utensils.  Simmonds. 

IR'ON-MON-GeR-Y  (i'urn-miing'|er-e),  n.  Mis- 
cellaneous articles  of  iron,  such  as  those  usually 
sold  by  iron-mongers.  Simmonds. 

IR'ON-MOUI.D  (I'urn-mold),  n.  A  mark  or  spot 
on  linen  occasioned  by  the  rust  of  iron.  Junius. 

IR'ON-PY-RI'TE^,  n.  [Gr.  irwpiVijs,  of,  or  in, 
fire  ;  jriip,  fire.]  {Min.)  Bisulphuret  of  iron.  It 
usually  occurs  in  small  cubes,  has  a  metallic 
lustre,  is  of  a  bronze-yellow  color,  brittle,  and 
strikes  fire  with  steel.  Dana. 

IR'ON— SAND,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  in  the  state  of  minute  crystals  or 
grains.  Cleaveland. 

IR'ON-SCRAPS  (i'urn-),  n.  pi.  The  cuttings  or 
parings  of  iron  work.  Sitnmonds. 

IR'ON-SHEATHED    (i'urn-shethd),   a.     Sheathed 

with  iron.  Wright. 

IR'ON-SHOD  (i'urn-),  a.     Shod  with  iron.  Wright. 

IR'ON— SICK,  a.  {Naut.)  Applied  to  old  vessels, 
when  the  iron-work  becomes  loose.   Mar.  Diet. 

IR'ON-SID-^D,  a.  Hardy  ;  rough ;  strong.  Forby. 

IR'ON-SMITH  (i'urn-),  n.  A  worker  in  iron;  a 
blacksmith.  Wright. 

IR'ON-STONE  (l'urn-st5n),  n.  {Min.)  A  variety 
of  limonite ;  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron  and 
water.  Dana. 

Clay  iron-stone,  carbonate  of  iron  mixed  with  vari- 
ous proportions  of  earthy  matter  ;  argillaceous  iron- 
ore.  -Em^.  Cyc. 

IR'ON-WOOD  (I'urn-wud),  n.  {Bat.)  The  popu- 
lar name  of  several  species  of  trees,  so  called 
on  account  of  the  weight  and  hardness  of  their 
wood ;  viz.,  Mctrosideros  vera,  native  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  used  by  the  Chinese  for  rudders 
and  anchors  ;  Sideroxylon  inerme,  native  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  Ostrya  virqinica,  na- 
tive to  the  United  States,  and  called  also  hop- 
hornbeam  and  lever-wood.  Loudon. 

IR'ON-WORK  (I'urn-wurk),  n.  ;  pi.  irox-works. 

1.  pi.  A  place  where  iron  is  manufactured. 

2.  Any  thing  made  of  iron  ;  the  parts  of  a 
building  or  a  machine  which  consist  of  iron. 

IR'ON- WORT  (I'urn-wUrt),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  the  genus  of  plants  called  Sideritis,  the 
flowers  of  which  frequently  have  a  ferruginous 
color.  Loudon. 

IR'ON-Y  (I'urn-e),  a.  1.  Made  of  iron;  partaking 
of  iron.     " /rony  particles."  Woodward. 

2.  Resembling  iron  ip  any  of  its  qualities ; 
as,  "  An  iro7iy  taste." 

IfRON-Y  (I'run-e),  n.  [Gr.  elpwveia ;  fipwv,  a  dis- 
sembler in  speech  ;  L.,  It.,  %  Sp.  ironia  ;  Fr. 
ironie.']  {Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  that  which 
is  said  is  contrary  to  what  is  meant ;  a  mode  of 
speech  in  which  the  meaning  is  contrary  to  the 
words,  or  in  which  praise  is  bestowed  when  cen- 
sure is  intended  ;  a  delicate  species  of  sarcasm 
or  satire ;  raillery;  mockery. 

When  a  notorious  villain  is  scornfully  complimented  with 
the  titles  of  a  very  honest  and  excellent  person,  the  character 
of  the  person  commended,  the  air  of  contempt  that  appears 
in  the  speaker,  and  the  exorbitancy  of  the  commendations, 
sufBciently  discover  the  irony.  London  JUncy. 

Syn.  —  See  Satire. 

t  i'ROys,  a.  Angry ;  passionate ;  ireful.  Chaucer. 

t  IRP,  o**  IRPE,  n.  [Etymology  unknown.  Rich- 
ardson.^ A  fantastic  grimace  or  contortion  of 
body;  — so  defined  by  Gilford.  "  Smirks,  irps, 
and  all  affected  humors."  B.  Jonson. 

YrP,  «.    Making  grimaces.  B.  Jonson. 

;8ej-"  A  word  twice  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  once  as 

an  adjective,  and  once  as  a  substantive  ;  hut  in  both 

ways  without  a  clear  meaning;  nor  does  its  origin 

very  clearly  appear."    JVarcs. 

II  }R-RA'DI-ANCE,  n.  [L.  irradio,  irradians,  to 
irradiate.  —  See  Irradiate.] 


1.  Emission  of  rays  of  light  on  an  object ;  ir- 
radiation ;  radiation.  Browne. 

2.  A  beam  of  light  emitted.  Milton. 
||lR-RA'Dl-AN-CY,?i.  Irradiance.  Browne. 
||lR-RA'D{-ANT,a.  Emitting  rays  of  light.  Boyse. 
II  |R-RA'DI-ATE  [ir-ra'de-at,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R 

Wr. ;  jr-ra'dyat,  S.  E.  F.  K.],  v.  a.  [L.  irra- 
dio, irradiatus  ;  in,  upon,  and  radio,  to  shine- 
It.  irradiare;  Sp.  irradiar.']  \i.  irradiated' 
pp.  irradiating,  irradiated.]  ' 

1.  To  dart  rays  upon  ;  to  adorn  with  light ;  to 
brighten  ;  to  illuminate  ;  to  illume  ;  to  illumine. 
"  1  he  whole  place  it  irradiates."  Digby, 

2.  To  enlighten  intellectually;  to  illuminate".. 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 

Sliine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

Irradiate.  ^^^ 

3.  To  animate  by  heat  or  by  light.  Hale. 

4.  To  decorate,  as  with  shining  ornaments. 
"  Our  shrines  irradiate."  Pope. 

II  |R-rA'DI-AtE,  v.  n.  To  emit  rays ;  to  shine. 
"  On  which  light  irradiated."  Bp.  Home. 

II  JR-RA'DJ-.\TE,  a.  Adorned  with  light  or  bright- 
ness ;  illuminated.  Mason. 

IR-rA-DI-A'TION,  n.  /[It.  irradiazione  ;  Sp.  irra- 
diacion ;  Fr.  irradiation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  irradiating ;  irradiance.  Digby. 

2.  Illumination  ;  intellectual  light.  llak. 

3.  {Opt.)  An  optical  illusion  which  causes 
objects,  whether  seen  with,  or  without,  optical 
instruments,  to  seem  slightly  larger  than  they 
really  are,  in  consequence  of  the  retina  being 
affected,  not  only  where  the  image  is,  but  also 
near  its  borders. 

S£g^  Irradiation  increases  with  the  brightness  of  the 
object,  diminishes  as  the  illumination  of  the  object 
and  that  of  the  field  of  view  approach  equality,  and 
vanishes  when  they  become  equal.    M'ichol. 

IR-RAD'J-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  radix,  rad- 
ids-,  a  root.]  To  fix  by  the  root;  to  insert 
firmly,    [r.]  Clissold. 

II  IR-RA"TI0N-AL  (ir-r5sh'un-al)  [ir-rSsh'un-?!,  S. 
W.  P.  J.  E.  F'.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wr. ;  tr-ra'shun-jl, 
Wb-I,  a.  [L.  irrationalis  ;  in,  priv.,  and  ratio- 
nalis,  rational;  ratio,  rcnson;  It.  irrazimiale ; 
Sp.  irracional ;  Fr.  irrationnel.] 

1.  Not  rational ;  void  of  reason. 

Inferior  creatures  mute, 
Irrational,  and  brute.  Milton. 

2.  Absurd  ;  contrary  to  reason  ;  unreasona- 
ble ;  foolish  ;  silly  ;  unwise  ;  preposterous. 
"  Not  wishing  so  in-ational  a  thing."  Pope. 

3.  {Arith.  &  Algebra.)  Noting  a  quantity 
which  cannot  be  exactly  expressed  by  an  inte- 
gral number  or  by  a  vulgar  fraction,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, any  indicated  root  of  an  imperfect  power 
of  the  degree  indicated.  Davies  Sg  Peck. 

Syn. —  See  Absurd. 

II  IR-RA-TI0N-AL'{-TY  (ir-rSsh-un-ai'e-te),  n.  [It. 
irrazionulita  ;  Sp.  irracionalickid.]  The  quality 
of  being  irrational ;  want  of  reason  ;  absurdity. 
"  The  irrationality  of  our  dreams."        Baxter. 

II  IR-RA"TI0N-AL-LY  (Tr-rash'un-5il-e),  ad.  In  an 
irrational  manner ;  without  reason.       Pearson. 

II  IR-RA"TI0N-AL-NESS  (ir-rash'un-9l-n6s),  W. 
Want  of  reason  ;  irrationality.  Scott. 

IR-R^-CLAIM'A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  reclaima- 
ble.]  That  cannot  be  reclaimed  ;  incorrigible  ; 
irrecoverable  ;  hopeless.  "  Obstinate,  irre- 
claimable, professed  enemies."  Addison. 

1R-R5-CLAiM'A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  re- 
claimed. "         "  GlanviU. 

IR-R^-COG'NI-ZA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  recog- 
nized. '      '  Carlyle. 

lR-RfiC-ON-CIL-A-BlL'{-TY,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing  irreconcilable.  Qu.  Rev, 

IR-REC-ON-CIL'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  irreconciliabile  ; 
Sp.  irreconciliable  ;  Fr.  irre'conciliable.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  reconciled  or  appeased ; 
unappeasable.  "  Irreconcilable  to  our  grand 
foe."  •  Milton. 

2.  That  cannot  be  made  consistent ;  incon- 
sistent ;  incompatible  ;  incongruous.  "  Such 
gross,  irreconcilable  absurdities."  Rogers. 

IR-REC-ON-CIL'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Impossibility 
of  being  reconciled.  Ld.  Shaftesbury, 
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iR-EfeC-QN-ClL'A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  irreconcilable 
manner  ;  so  as'not  to  admit  of  reconciliation. 

tlR-RfiC'QN-ClLE,  u.  o.  To  alienate.  Bp.  Taylor. 

IR-KKC  ON-ClLEI){lr-r6k'on-Blld),  a.  1.  Not  rec- 
onciled; iiiiappeased.  "  Pritleaux. 
2.  Not  atoned  for.  "  Many  irreconciled  in- 
iquities." Sftak. 

iR-RfcC'QN-ClLE-MgNT,  n.  Want  of  reconcile- 
ment ;  irreconciliation  ;  disagreement.     iVake. 

Ir-r6C-QN-cIL-|-A'T1QN,  n.  Want  of  reconcili- 
ation ;  irreconcilement.  Jip.  I'rideaux. 


Ir-RP-CORD'A-BLE,  a. 
to  be  recorded. 


[L.  trrecordabtlia.l    Not 
CocKeram. 


1R-R(;-C6V'6R-A-BLE  (Ir-r^-kQv'^r-j-bl),  a.  [in, 
priv.,  and  recoverable.}  That  cannot  be  recov- 
ered, restored,  or  remedied  ;  not  recoverable ; 
irreparable.  "  Irrecoverable  misery."    Tillotson. 

Time,  In  a  natural  sense,  ia  irrecoverable.  Huyert. 

The  imcoveraijle  loss  of  »o  many  livings  of  principal 

value.  Hooker. 

TR-Rg-c6v'eR-A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing irrecoverable.  Donne. 

lR-Rg-o6v'?R-A-BLY,  ad.    Beyond  recovery. 

1 1 R-  R  ?-C  Q '  P  e  R-  A-  B  L  E,  a.  [L.  irrecuperabilis  ; 
Sp.  irrecuperabie ;  Fr.  irrecupirable.]  Irrecov- 
erable. Cotgrave. 

tlR-Rp-CU'PpR-A-BLY,  ad.  Irrecoverably  ;  with- 
out hope  of  recovery!  Bullokar. 

tlR-Rg-OiJRED'  (Ir-rf-kurd'),  a.  Not  to  be  cured. 
"  With  irrecured  wound."  Rows. 

lR-RP-cCr§'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  irrecusabiUs,  not  to 
be  refused".]      Not  liable  to  exception.    Wright. 

IR-R(;-DEEM'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  irrediinibile  ;  Sp.  i>- 
rediiniblc.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  redeemed.  Coleridje, 

2.  Not  to  be  paid  according  to  the  nominal 
value;  as,  "An  irredeemable  paper  currency." 

IR-RP-DEEM-A-BIL'1-TY,  71.  The  quality  of  not 
being  redeemable  ;  irredeemableness.        Crai'j. 

IR-Rg-DEEM' A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  not 
being  redeeniable  ;  irredeemability.  Craig. 

IR-RP-DEEM'A-BLY,  ad.     So  as  not  to  be  re- 
deemed.       '         '  Blair. 
iR-Rg-DU'Cl-BLE,  a.    [It.  irreduttibik  ;  Sp.  irre- 
ducible; Fr.  irreductible.] 

1.  Not  to  be  reduced  or  brought ;  that  can- 
not be  changed  into  any  other  state. 

These  observations  seem  to  argue  the  corpuscles  of  air  to 


be  irreducible  into  water.  Boyle. 

2.  {Algebra.)  Noting  that  particular  ease  of  a 
cubic  equation  in  which  none  of  the  values  of 
the  unknown  quantity,  though  all  real,  can  be 
obtained  by  Cardan's  formula.  HiUton. 

iR-Rf-DU'Cl-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being 

irreducible.  Wright. 

iR-Rp-DU'CJ-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  reducible. 

lR-Rp-Fr,EC'TIVE,  a.    Not  reflective.     lV7mcell. 

Ir-REF-RA-GA-BTl'I-TY,  n.  [It.  irrefragabilita.] 
The  quality  of  being  irrefragable  or  irrefutable ; 
indisputableness.  Johnson. 

lltR-RfiF'RA-GA-BLE  [Tr-r8f  rj-gai-bl,  S.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  11'.  Re'es  ;  Ir-re-frag'9-bl,  P.  E.  C.  Wr. ;  ir- 
rSf  r?-ggi-hl  or  Ir-r?-frag'si-bl,  IF.],  a.  [L.  irrefra- 
gabilis  ;  in,  priv.,  and  refragor,  to  oppose  ;  It. 
trrefragabile ;  Sp.  irrefragable ;  Fr.  trrefraga- 
hle^  That  cannot  be  refuted  or  overthrown ;  ir- 
refutable ;  indisputable ;  indubitable. 

Clear  and  irrefrafialile  demonstrations  of  truth.    Bp.  /fall. 

aa-  "  If  we  might  judge  by  the  uniformity  wo  find 
in  our  dictionaries,  tliere  would  he  no  great  difficulty 
in  settling  the  accentuation  of  this  word.  Dr.  John- 
son, Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Bailey,  Entick,  W.  John- 
ston, Perry,  Barclay,  and  Buchanan  place  the  accent 
on  the  third  syllable  ;  Mr.  Srott,  either  on  the  second 
or  third,  with  a  preference  to  the  latter ;  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  alone  places  it  exclusively  on  the  second. 
But,  notwithstandins  Mr.  Sheridan's  accentuation 
stands  sinele,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  it  has  not  only 
tlie  best  usage  on  its  side,  but  the  clearest  analogy  to 
siipiiort  it."   ffalker. 

Syn.  — See  Indubitabi.e. 

HIR-REP'RA-GA-BLE-NESS,  m.  The  quality  of 
being  irrefragable.  Bailey. 

1!IR-R6f'RA-GA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  irrefragable 
manner ;  with  force  above  confutation.       Hale. 


II  IR-R^-FUT'A-BLE, or  TR-RfiF'l'-TA-BLE  [Tr-r?- 
fat'9-hl,  S.  7\  Ja.  Sm.  U.  Wr.;  Ir-"r«rv-t»-bl,  y. 
F.  K.  C. ;  lr-r?-rat'9-bl  or   Ir-r«rv-i»-bl,    iV.],  a. 

IL.  irrefutabdis  ;  in,  priv.,  and  rejuto,  to  refute  ; 
'r.  irri'/utuble.]     That  cannot  be  refuted  ;  un- 
answerable ;  indisputable  ;  irrefragable. 

That  irrefutable  discourse  of  Cardinal  CaieUn.    Bp.  Halt. 

49>  "  All  our  dictionaries  place  the  accent  un  the 
third  syllable  of  tins  word  ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  atlronl 
such  res|iectablo  authority  by  placing  it  un  the  second, 
as  in  irrefragable,  though  there  is  the  same  reason  for 
both.  Let  it  not  be  pleaded  that  we  have  the  verb 
rrftUe  in  favor  of  the  first  pronunciatiun  ;  —  this  hoM 
not  the  least  influence  on  the  words  inUi^puUUiU,  ir- 
reoocable,  incomparable,  Stc."   Walker. 

j|Ir-R5-F0T'A-BLY,  or  IR-R£F'V-TA-BLY,  ad. 

Without  refutation.  \Valker. 

lR-Rg-(?6N'(;R-A-CY,  w.   Unregeneracy.    WngJU. 

tlR-Rp-^EN-^R-A'TIQN,  n.  \in,  priv.,  and  regen- 
eration.]    Unregenerated  state.     N.  E.  Elders. 

TR-R6g'V-LAR,  a.  [L.  irregularis  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
regularis,  regular ;  It.  irregolare ;  Sp.  irregular ; 
Fr.  irregiilier.} 

1.  Not  regular ;  deviating  from  rule,  custom, 
or  nature  ;  abnormal;  anomalous;  eccentric. 

2.  Immethodical ;  not  confined  to  any  certain 
rule  or  order  ;  out  of  order. 

The  numbers  of  Pindarics  are  wild  and  irregular.       Cowley. 

3.  Not  restrained  as  to  personal  conduct;  not 
regulated  by  principle  ;  disorderly  ;  inordinate  ; 
as,  "  The  irregular  indulgence  of  appetite." 

4.  Not  uniform ;  variable ;  as,  "  Irregular 
motion." 

5.  {Bot.)  Of  unequal  size  and  dissimilar  form ; 
noting  parts  of  flowers  in  which  symmetry  is 
destroyed  by  some  inequality  of  parts,  as  the 
petals  of  a  labiate  corolla.  Lindlcy. 

6.  {Grammar.)  Noting  words  which  deviate 
from  the  common  forms  of  inflection. 

Syn. — /rregTt/ar,  literally  not  regular,  is  common- 
ly used  to  mean  more  than  immethodical,  and  loss  than 
disorderly.  Irregular  habits  ;  immethodical  proceed 
ing  ;  disorderly  conduct ;  intemperate  language  or  hab- 
its ;  ejctraimnant  expenses.  —  See  Extravaga>T. 

iR-REG'li-LAR,  M.  One  not  following  a  settled 
rule  ;  one  not  in  service  accorditig  to  the  usual 
course. 

The  secular  prebendaries  of  Waltham  were  first  turned 
out,  to  give  waj-  to  their  irregular!).  Bp.  JIall. 

tTR-REG'y-LAR-IST,  n.  Irregular  person.Baarier. 

IR-REG-I'-LAr'I-TY,  w.  \\t.  irregolarith  ;  Sp.  ir- 
regulandad ;  Fr.  irregiuarite.] 

1.  Want  of  regularity  ;  deviation  from,  or  neg- 
lect of,  rule,  custom,  nature,  or  order.  "  This 
irregularity  of  its  . . .  motion."  Browne. 

As  these  vast  heaps  of  mountains  arc  thrown  together  with 
BO  much  irregulnrity  and  confusion,  they  form  a  great  variety 
of  hollow  bottoms.  Aildimn. 

2.  Disorderly  conduct  or  practice ;  vice. 
"  Ashamed  of  his  irregularities."  Rogers. 

TR-REG'U-LAR-LY,  ad.     In  an  irregular  manner. 

To  make  irregular ;  to 
Bromie. 


The  quality  of  being 
Locke. 


tTll-RftG'y-LATE,  r.  a 
disorder. 

t  IR-R£g'V-LOOs,  a.    Lawless  ;  irregular.  Skak. 

IR-R5-JECT'A-BLE,  a.    \in,  priv.,  and  rejectable.] 
That  cannot  be  rejected.  Boyle. 

IR-R5-LA'TI0N,  n.     The  quality  of  being  irrela- 
tive ;  want  of  relation.  Roget. 

IR-r6l'A-TIVE,  a.     [in,  priv.,  and  reMire.] 

1.  Not  relative ;  single ;  unconnected.  Broicne. 

2.  \Mus.)  Noting  any  two  chords  or  any  two 
scales  which  do  not  contain  some  sound  or 
sounds  common  to  both.  Moore. 

iR-RfiL'A-TlVE-LY,  ad.    Unconncctedly.    Boyle. 

iR-RfiL'e-VAN-CY,  n.    The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  irrelevant.  Todd. 

iR-REL'p-VANT,  a.  [in,  ririv.,  and  relevant. — 
It.  irrelerdnte.]  Not  relevant;  not  assisting 
the  matter  in  hand;  not  being  to  the  purpose  j^ 
not  applicable  ;  impertinent;  irrelative  " '^ 
an  irrclernnt  nature." 
Syn.  — See  Impertinent. 

Ir-REI-'P-VANT-LY,  ad.     Without   being  rele- 
vant  or  to  the  purpose.  Todd. 

IR-R?-LIEV'A-BLE,  a.    [in,  priv.,  and  relievable.] 
Not  admitting  relief.  Hargrare. 


Of 
Burke. 


Ir-R^-LTQ'IQ.V  (Ir-r?-IId'Jiin),  ».  [L.  irrelitfio-. 
\\,.  irreliyiune ;  Up.  irreligiun  ;  tr.  irrrligion.] 
Contempt  ur  want  of  reli{{ion  ;  impiety ;  uugud> 
liness. 

The  weapons  with  which  I  eombat  trreUgion  *n  already 
con  wc  rated.  lUrgiJrm, 

Ir-R(:-l1<^'I9N-I8T,  n.  One  who  is  irreliRiouat 
an  unbeliever  in  revealed  religion.  Ec.  llev. 

lR-R^-lJ«;i}  lo(.H  ^lr-r?-lld'Jy«),  a.  [L.  irrtligioMua  \ 
It.  if  .Sp.  irrrligioso  ;  Fr.  irrrligieux.] 

1.  Not  religious  ;  contemning  or  wanting  re- 
ligion ;  impious  ;  ungodly. 

tthame  and  rrpruach  b  generally  tba  portiSB  of  lh«  iM|li> 

ous  and  trrrttytout.  Unik 

2.  Contrary  to  religion  ;  wicked ;  profane. 
"  ItTeligtoiu  discourse."  Swift. 

Syn.  —  frrelifiout  is  negative  ;  hmptvns  and  »r». 
fane,  |MiHitive,  and  the  much  itronccr  Icniis.  Irrt- 
tigiouA  (KTHun  or  character  ;  impious  conduct ;  priffaM 
language.  —  See  VVlC'KED. 

lR-R^-Ll9'IOVS-LY,a</.  In  an  irreligious  manner. 

1r-rP-i.1(?'ioi;8-n£ss,  n, 

irreligious. 

Tr-RE'M(;-A-BLE,  a.  [\j.  irremeahilis  ;  in,  priv., 
and  remeo,  to  return  ;  re,  back,  and  meo,  to  go; 
Fr.  irremKohle.l     Admitting  no  return. 

The  chief,  without  delay. 
Patted  on,  and  took  the  trrrmeabk  way.       Dn/dtm. 

||IR-R?-ME'D1-A-BLE  [Tr-r9-m«'d?-»-bl,  S.  W.  J. 
Ja.  Sm.;  Ir-r?-ni«d'?-?-bl,  /'.],  «.  [L.  irremedi- 
abilis;  It.  irreniediabile ;  Sp.  irremediable;  Fr. 
irremediable.]  Admitting  no  cure ;  not  to  be 
remedied,  recovered,  or  redressed  ;  irrecovera- 
ble ;  incurable;  irreparable;  remediless. 

A  steady  hand  in  military  affairs  is  more  requitite  than  in 
peace,  because  an  error  committed  in  war  may  prove  irrrme- 
diaUe.  Boam. 

II  iR-Rjp-ME'Dj-A-BLE-NfeSS,  n.  The  State  of  be- 
ing irremediable  ;  incurableness.  Donne. 

II  lR-R5-ME'DI-A-BLY,arf.  Beyond  remedy  or  cure. 

IR-RP-MIs'SJ-BLE,  a.  [L.  irremissibtlis ;  in,  priv., 
and  remitto,  to  remit ;  re,  back,  and  mitto,  to 
send  ;  It.  irremissibile  ;  Sp.  irrentisible  ;  Fr.  ir^ 
remissible.]  That  cannot  be  remitted  or  par- 
doned ;  not  pardonable  ;  unpardonable.  "  An 
irretnissible  offence."  Burtotu 

IR-R5-MIs'SI-BLE-n£S8,  n.  The  quality  of  jeing 
irremissible  or  unpardonable.  Bp.  Hau, 

IR-R5-M1s'SI-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  pardoned. 

lR-Re-MTs'SlVE,a.  Not  to  be  remitted.  Coleridge. 

flR-RP-MlT'TA-BLE,  o.  That  cannot  be  remit- 
ted;  irremissible.  HoUnshed. 

Ir-R5-m6v-A-BIL'|-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  not  being  removable.  Craig. 

IR-R5-M6v'A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  remotahle.] 
Not  removable ;  that  cannot  be  removed  01 
moved ;  immovable. 

Establishing  my  irrriHOvable  attnranee  In  thee.       AMae. 

iR-RP-Mdv'A-BLY,  ad.     Immovably.        Evelyn. 

iR-Rp-MC'NgR-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  irremunerabilif. 
It.  irremunerabile.]  That  cannot  be  remuner. 
ated  ;  not  to  be  rewarded.  Cockeram. 

IR-R5-N0WnED'  (Ir-r?-nband'),  o.  [in,  priv.,  and 
renowned.]     Unrenowned.  Spenser. 

iR-RfiP-A-RA-BlL'l-TY,  n.  [It.  irreparabilitA.] 
The  state  of  being  irreparable  or  irrecoverable  ; 
irreparablencss.  Sterne. 

iR-RfiP'A-RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  irreparabiHs ;  m,priv., 
and  reparahilis,  reparable  ;  It.  irreparabile  ;  Sp. 
irreparable ;  Fr.  irrefiarable.]  That  cannot  b« 
repaired  or  recovered ;  irrecoverable ;  incur*' 
ble  ;  irremediable ;  remediless. 

An  irrrparahle  injustice  we  are  pniilty  of  when  we  are  pr» 
judiced  by  the  looks  oftluBK'  whom  we  do  not  kiiow..^</</wi>» 


The  state  of  bein^ 
Ash. 


recovery    or 
Boyh. 


iR-RftP'.A-R.A-BLE-.VftSS,  M. 
irreparable ;  irreparability. 

iR-RfcP'.A-RA-BLY,    ad.      Without 

remedy  ;  irremediably. 
IR-RP-PEAL-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 

irrepoalable  ;  irrepealableness.  Smart. 

IR-Rp-PEAL'ABLE,  a.  [iH,  priv.,  and  repealnhle] 

That  may  not  be  repealed  or  revoked  ;^i'TeTa 

cable;  not  repealable.  "' 


GlantM 
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ra-Rp-PEAL'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  be- 
ing irrepealable.  Wright. 
Ir-RP-PEAL'A-BLV,  ad.     Beyond  the  power  of 
repeal.          '         "                               Bp.  Gaudeii. 
'  iR-Rp-PfiNT' ANCE,  n.  \in,  priv.,  and  repentance.'] 
Impenitence  ;  want  of  repentance.    Mountagu. 

IR-R^-PLEV'l-A-BLE,  a.  \in,  priv.,  and  replevia- 
ble.]  (Law.)  Not  to  be  replevied  or  redeemed ; 
irreplevisable.  Bailey. 

iR-Rp-PLEV'l-SA-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  replevi- 
sahle.]  ( Law.)  Not  to  be  replevied  or  redeemed ; 
irrepleviable.  Bouvier. 

Ir-REP-RP-HEN'SJ-BLE,  a.  [L.  irreprehensibilis; 
in,  priv.,  and  reprehensibilis,  reprehensible; 
It.  irreprensibile  ;  Sp.  irreprehensible ;  Fr.  ir- 
rvprehensible.\  Not  reprehensible  ;  not  to  be 
reproved,  rebuked,  or  blamed  ;  blameless  ;  irre- 
provable  ;  faultless.  ^P-  Patrick. 

IR-REP-RP-HEN'SJ-BLE-N£sS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  irreprehensible.  Ash.     Smart. 

TR-REP-RP-F1EN'SI-BLY,  ad.  In  an  irreprehen- 
sible manner  ;  without  blame  or  censure.    Ash. 

iR-REP-Rp-§ENT'A-BLE,  a.  \in,  priv.,  and  re/>/-e- 
sentabfe.]  Not  rcpresentable  ;  not  to  be -figured 
by  any  representation.  "  God's  irrepresentable 
nature."  Htillingfleet. 

IR-RP-PRESS'I-BLR,  a.  [in,  priv.,  unArepressible.] 
That  cannot  be  reprLvssed  or  restrained.     Todd. 

IR-RP-PROACH'A-BLE  (Tr-r?-proch'?-bl),  a.  [Sp. 
4r  Fr.  irreprochahle.']  Not  reproachable ;  that 
cannot  be  charged  with  any  fault  or  crime ; 
free  from  reproach  or  blame  ;  blameless  ;  irre- 
provable ;  irreprehensible  ;  pure  ;  spotless. 

An  innocent,  irreproachable,  nay,  exemplary  life.  Atterbury. 

Ir-RP-PROACH'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  irreproachable  ;  blamelessness.       Smart. 

IR-Re-PROACH'A-BLY,  ad.  Without  blame  or 
reproach ;  irreprovably.  Spectator. 

Ir-RP-PROV'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  irreprobabile ;  Sp. 
irreprobable,  Fr.  irrvprovable.']  Not  reprovable; 
irreproachable  ;  unblamable  ;  blameless. 

If  among  this  crowd  of  virtues  a  failins  crept  in,  we  must 
remember  that  an  apostle  himself  has  not  been  inxiiro'cible. 

Atterbury, 

rR-Rp-PR6v'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
irreprovable.  As.i. 

tR-Rp-PRO  V'A-BLY,  ad.  Beyond  reproach.  Weever. 

IR-RpP-TI"TIOyS  (Ir-rep-tlsh'us),  a.  [L.  irrepto, 
to  creep  into.]  Creeping  ;  crept  in.    Elphinston. 

Ir-REP'U-T.\-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  reputable.] 
Not  reputable  ;  disreputable.  Bp.  Law. 

lR-R5-§iST'ANCE  (Ir-re-zlst'jins),  n.  [in,  priv., 
and  resistance.]  Want,  of  inclination  to  offer 
resistance  ;  non-resistance  ;  gentleness  under 
sufferings.  Paley. 

IR-R5-^TST-J-BIL'1-TY,  n.  [It.  irresistibilith  ;  Fr. 
irrtsistibilitii.]   The  quality  of  being  irresistible. 

IR-Rg-^IST'I-BLE  (tr-re-zTs'te-bl),  a.  [It.  irresis- 
tibile  ;  Sp.  irresistible  ;  Fr.  irresistible.]  That 
cannot  be  resisted;  superior  to  opposition.  '■'Ir- 
resistible power  to  hurt."  Hooker, 

lR-Re-§!ST'l-BLE-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  ir- 
resistible ;  power  above  opposition.      Bp.  Hall. 

iR-Re-§iST'J-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
opposed  or  resisted.  Dryden. 

tlR-Re-§i'ST'Lpss,  a.     Irresistible;  resistless. 

Those  radiant  eyes,  whose  inesistlesa  flame 

Strilies  envy  dumb.  Glanvill. 

IR-RE§'0-LU-BLE  (Ir-r6z'o-lu-hl),  a.  [L.  irresolu- 
bilis ;  in,  priv.,  and  resolitiilis,  that  may  be  re- 
solved;  It.  irresolubile;  Sp.  irresoluble.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  disjoined,  separated,  dis- 
solved, or  resolved  into  parts  ;   indissoluble. 

Simple  bodies,  and  upon  that  account  irremhihlc.      Boyle. 

2.  That  cannot  be  released  or  relieved,     [r.] 

The  irresoluble  condition  of  our  souls  after  a  known  sin 
committed.  Jiji.  Hall. 

U-RE^'O-LU-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
Irresoluble.  Boyle. 

iR  RES'O-LiJTE,  a.  [L.  irresohitus ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  ir- 
tesoluto  ;  Fr.  irresolu^    Not  resolute ;  wanting 


resolution;    undetermined;   undecided;  incon- 
stant ;  unsettled ;  unsteady  ;  wavering. 

Irresolute  on  which  he  should  rely.  Bryden. 

iR-RE§'0-LUTE-LY,  ad.  In  an  irresolute  man- 
ner ;  without  resolution  or  firmness.     Johnson. 

IR-RE^'O-LUTE-NgSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  ir- 
resolute ;  want  of  firmness  ;  irresolution.  Todd. 

IR-RES-O-LU'TION,  n.  [It.  irresoluzione  ;  Sp.  iV- 
resolucion  ;  Fr.  irresolution.]  Want  of  resolu- 
tion or  firmness ;  irresoluteness. 

In  matters  of  great  concern,  and  which  must  be  done,  there 
is  no  surer  argument  of  a  weak  mind  than  irremlution;  to  be 
undetermined  where  the  case  is  so  plain,  and  the  necessity 
so  urgent.  TiUotaon. 

IR-R5-§OL-VA-bIl'J-TY,  71.  The  state  of  being 
irresolvable.  Museum. 

IR-RP-§6l'VA-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  resolvable.] 
That  cannot  be  resolved.  Herschel. 

Ir-RP-s6lV'5D-LY,  ad.  Without  determination. 
"  To  hear  me  speak  so  irresolvedly."         Boyle. 

IR-R5-SPEC'T[VE,  a.     [»M,  priv.,  and  respective.] 

1.  Not  respective ;  having  no  regard  to  cir- 
cumstances. "  It  must  be  resolved  wholly  into 
the  absolute  irrespective  will  of  God."     Rogers. 

2.  t  Disrespectful.  Sir  C.  Cornwallis. 

3.  Not  regarding  or  considering  ;  regardless  ; 
—  with  o/";  as,  "  Irrespective  oj"  consequences." 

IR-RE-SPEC'TJVE-LY,  ad.  Without  regard  to 
circumstances.  Hammond. 

Ir-RES'P|-RA-BLE,  o.  [Ij.  irrespirabilis ;  Yr.ir- 
respirable.]     Not  respirable.  Turner. 

Ir-R5-SPON-SI-BIL'I-TY, n.  [Fr.  irresponsabilite.] 
Want  of  responsibility.  Todd. 

IR-Rp-SPON'SI-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  irresponsahle.']  Not 
responsible  ;  liable  to  give  no  account ;  not  an- 
swerable ;  wanting  responsibility  ;  unaccounta- 
ble. "  Such  high  and  irresponsible  license  over 
mankind."  Milton, 

IR-R?-SP5n'SI-BLY,  ad.  In  an  irresponsible 
manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  responsible.      Wright. 

IR-Rp-SPON'SJVE,  a.   Not  responsive.    Ed,  Rev. 

IR-R?-STRAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  re- 
strained ;  unrestrainable.  Prynne. 

IR-R]5-SUS'C(-TA-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
resuscitated  or  revived.  Craig. 

IR-Rip-StJs'Cl-TA-BLY,  ad.  In  such  a  state  as 
not  to  be  revivified. '  Wright. 

IR-R^-TEN'TIVE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  retentive.] 
Not  retentive  ;  not  capable  of  retaining.  "  His 
memory  weak  and  irretentive."  Skelton. 

IR-RP-TRACE'A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  retrace.] 
That  cannot  be  retraced.  Craig. 

IR-R^-TRIEVA-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  retrieva- 
ble.] That  cannot  be  retrieved  or  repaired ;  ir- 
recoverable ;  irreparable.  Bj).  Butler. 

IR-RP-TRIEV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  irretrievable.  Smart. 

IR-Rip-TRIEV'A-BLY,  a(?.    Irreparably.    Rambler. 

IR-R?-TURN'A-BLE,  a.     Not  returnable. 

Forth  irretumahle  flieth  the  spoken  word.        Mir.  for  Mag. 

IR-REV'5R-ENCE,  n.  [L.  iiTeverentia  ;  in,  priv., 
and  revei-entia  ;  It.  irreverenza ;  Sp.  irreveren- 
cia ;  Fr.  irreverence.] 

1.  Want  of  reverence  or  veneration.  "  Irrev- 
erence towards  God's  worship."  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disregarded ;  the  state 
of  being  without  reverence.  "  The  irreverence 
and  scorn  the  judges  were  justly  in."  Clarendon. 

Tr-REV'^R-END,  a.     Irreverent;  disrespectful. 

Polluted  with  such  irteverend  combinations.      Johnmn. 

iR-REV'gR-ENT,  a.  [L.  irreverens;  It.  (Sr  Sp.  »r- 
rererente;  Ft.  iiTeV'-rent.']  Not  reverent;  not 
paying  or  not  expressing  due  reverence,  ven- 
eration, or  respect.  "  The  irreverent  son." 
"  An  irreverent  expression."  Di-yden. 

IR-REV'5R-ENT-LY,  ad.  In  an  irreverent  manner. 

IR-R^-VERS'I-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  reversible.'] 
That  cannot  be  reversed,  revoked,  or  changed ; 
unchangeable ;  irrevocable  ;  immutable.  "  An 
eternal  irreversible  sentence."  Rogers. 


IR-R5-VERS'1-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
irreversible ;  unchangeableness.  Todd. 

IR-Rg- VERS'J-BLY,  ad.  In  an  irreversible  manner. 

IR-REV-0-CA-BrL'[-TY,  n.  [It.  ii-revocabilith ;  Sp. 
irrevocabilidad ;  Fr.  trrevocabilite.]  The  state  of 
being  irrevocable  ;  impossibility  of  recall.  Todd, 

IR-REV'O-CA-BLE,  a.  [L.  irrevocabilis  ;  IH,  priv. 
and  revocabilis,  revocable ;  revoco,  to  recall  •  re 
back,  and  voco,  to  call ;  It.  irrevocabile  ;  Sp'.  ir- 
revocable ;  Fr.  irrevocable.]  That  cannot  be  re- 
yoked,  recalled,  repealed,  or  reversed  ;  irrevers- 
ible ;  unalterable ;  irrepealable. 


Each  sacred  accent  bears  eternal  weight, 
And  each  irrevucaljle  word  is  fate. 


Pope'. 


iR-RfiV'O-CA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
irrevocable ;  irrevocability.  Ash. 

IR-REV'O-CA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  irrevocable  manner. 
tlR-REV'O-LU-BLE,  a.     [L.  in,  priv.,  and  revolvo, 

revolutus,  to  revolve.]     That  does  not  revolve  ; 

that  has  no  revolution.  Milton. 

IR-RH(;-TOR'I-CAL,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  rhetorical] 
Not  rhetorical ;  not  persuasive.  Smart. 

IR'RJ-GATE,  r.  a.  [L.  irrigo,  irrigattis ;  in,  on, 
and  rigo,  to  water  ;  It.  irrigare.]     [i.  irkigat- 

ED  ;   pp.  IRRIGATING,  IRRIGATED.] 

1.  To  sprinkle  water  on  ;  to  wet ;  to  moisten ; 
to  water  ;  to  bedew.  A.  Phillips. 

2.  {Agiic.)  To  water  by  drains  or  channels. 

IR-R|-GA'T10N,  M.  \l,.irrigatio;  It.  irrigazione ; 
Fr.  irrigation.] 

1.  The  act  of  irrigating ;  a  sprinkling ;  a 
watering. 

2.  {Agric.)  The  act  of  watering  lands  by  drains 
or  channels.  Farm.  Ency. 

IR-RIG'U-OUS,  a.     [L.  irriguus.] 

1.  Watery  ;  watered ;  wet.  "  Some  irrigu- 
ous  valley."  '  Milton. 

Like  Gideon's  fleece  irriguoua  with  a  dew  from  heaven. 

Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Dewy.     "/nv^MOMs  sleep."  Phillips. 

IR-R1§'I-BLE,  a.  [h.  irrisibilis.]  Not  risible ;  in- 
capable of  laughter.  Campbell. 

JR-RI"§ION  (jr-rTzh'un),  n.  ['L.  irrisio  ;  irrideo, 
to  laugh  at ;  It.  irrisione  ;  Fr.  irrision.]  The 
act  of  laughing  at  another  ;  derision.  Fotherby. 

iR-RI-TA-BlL'{-TY,  n.  [L.  irritabilitas  ;  It.  irri- 
tabilith  ;  Sp.  irritabiliaad ;  Fr.  irritability.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  irritable  ;  fretfulness. 

2.  (Phys.)  A  power  possessed  by  all  living, 
organized  bodies,  of  being  acted  upon  by  certam 
stimuli,  and  of  moving  responsive  to  stimula- 
tion. Dunglison. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  property  in  some  plants  by  which 
they  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  spontaneous 
motion  when  under  the  influence  of  particular 
stimuli.  Hensloic. 

IR'RJ-TA-BLE,  a.  [h.  irritabilis ;  j'm^o,  to  irri- 
tate ;  it.  irritabile  ;  Sp.  Sg  Fr.  irritable,] 

1.  Easily  provoked  or  irritated ;  irascible ; 
fretful ;  as,  "  An  irritable  person  or  temper." 

He  was  irritable  and  even  irascible.  Wraxall, 

2.  (Phys.)  Capable  of  feeling  an  appropri- 
ate stimulus,  and  of  moving  responsive  to  it. 

Every  living,  organized  tissue  is  irritable.        Duixjlison. 

3.  {Bot.)  Exhibiting  the  phenomenon  of  spon- 
taneous motion  when  under  the  influence  of 
certain  stimuli.  Henslow- 

iR'Rl-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ir- 
ritable ;  irritability.  Perry. 

IR'Rl-TA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  irritable  manner. IFn^A<. 

Ir'R{-TAN-CY,m.  [L.  tmVi/s,  void.]  (Scotch  Law.) 
A  becoming  void  or  null ;  nullity  :  —  a  clause 
in  a  conveyance  declaring  upon  what  contingen- 
cies an  estate  shall  become  void.  Burrill. 

Ir'RI-TAnt,  n.  That  which  causes  irritation,  or 
pain,  heat,  and  tension,  —  either  mechanically, 
as  punctures,  acupuncture,  or  scarification, — 
chemically,  as  the  alkalies  and  acids,  —  or  in  a 
specific  manner,  as  cantharides.         Dunglison. 

IR'RI-TAnT,  a.    \.[l,.irrito,irritans.]  Irritating. 
2.  [L.  irritus ;  in,  priv.,  and  ratus,  fixed,  es- 
tablished.] (.S'co<cA//rt?c.)  Rendering  void.  "An 
irritant  clause."  Burrill- 
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Ir'RI-TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  irrito,  irritatua,  which  Voa- 
aitts  derives  from  Or.  luiUm,  to  excite,  but  others 
from  the  L.  ira,  anger ;  It.  trritare ;  Sp.  irritar ; 
Fr.  irriter.]     [i.  ikkitatku  ;  />/>.  ikuitati-no, 

IKRITATEl}."] 

1.  To  excjte  ire  or  anger  in ;  to  exasperate  ; 
to  provoke ;  to  offend  ;  to  tease  ;  to  fret ;  to  goad. 

The  »«rl ...  did  not  irrilaie  the  people.  JSacon. 

2.  To  heighten  ;  to  increase. 

Air,  if  very  cold,  irritateth  the  flame.  Bacon. 

3.  To  excite,  as  heat  or  redness  in  the  skin, 
by  friction.  Ulover. 

Syn.  —  Soe  An»ry,  Tease. 
tlR'KI-TATE,  V.  a.     [L.   irrUua ;  in,  priv.,  and 
ratua,  fixed.]    To  render  null  or  void. 

Bp.  Bramhall. 
flR'RI-TATE,  o.  Heightened  ;  excited.  Bacmi. 
Ir'R|-TAT-|NG,  p.  a.    Tending  to  irritate. 

Ir-RI-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  irritalio  ;  It.  irritazione  ; 
Sp.  irritacion  ;  Fr.  irritation.] 

1.  The  act  of  irritating ;  the  act  of  exciting  to 
anger ;  exasperation ;  provocation. 

2.  The  act  of  exciting  heat  or  redness  in  the 
skin  by  friction,  or  the  state  produced  by  such 
operation.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  ( Phi/s.)  The  state  of  a  tissue  or  an  organ 
in  which  there  is  excess  of  vital  movement ; 
comm(mly  manifested  by  increase  of  the  circula- 
tion and  sensibility.  Dunglison. 

Ir'R|-TA-TJVE,  a.  1.  Tending  to  irritate.  Z?en</taTO. 
2.  Accompanied  with  irritation.      "  An  irri- 
tative fever."  Wright. 
!r'RI-TA-TO-RY,  a.  Stimulating ;  irritating.  Hales. 

Ir'RQ-RATE,  v.  a.  To  sprinkle  or  moisten  with 
atoms,  as  the  earth  with  dew ;  to  bedew.  Blount. 

IR-RO-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  irroro,  irroratiis,  to  be- 
dew.]    A  bedewing  ;  a  sprinkling.      Chambers. 

Ir-rC'BRJ-C.\L,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  rubrical.']  Not 
rubrical ;  contrary  to  the  rubric.  Ch.  Ob. 

JR-ROpt'^D,  a.  [L.  in,  into,  and  rumpo,  to 
burst.]     Forced  through.  Clarke. 

JR-RUP"nON  (jr-rup'shvn),  n.  [L.  irmptio ;  in, 
into,  and  rumpo,  to  burst ;  It.  irruzione  ;  Sp.  ir- 
rupcion  ;  Fr.  irruption.]  A  bursting  or  break- 
ing in;  a  sudden  and  violent  entrance,  inva- 
sion, or  incursion  ;  forcible  entrance  ;  inroad. 

The  famous  wall  of  China,  built  against  the  irruptions  of 
the  Tartars,  was  begun  above  a  hundred  years  before  the  in- 
carnation. Burnet. 

Syn.— See  Invasion. 

|R-ROP"r|VE,  o.    Breaking  in.  Whitehou^e. 

I§.  [A.  S.  is  ;  Dut.  ^  Ger.  ist.  —  Gr.  iaTi ;  L.  est.] 
The  3d  per.  sing,  of  the  verb  to  be.  —  See  Be. 

I§'A-BeL-c6L'OR,         )  n.     A  brownish-yellow 

I§-A-BEL'L.\-C6l'OR,  >  color  with  a  shade  of 
dark  red.  Maunder. 

tl'SA-GO^E,  n.  [Gr.  (loaytayti.]  An  introduc- 
tion. Harris. 

I-8A-G5gf'(C, 

I-SA-G09 

tI'SA-GOGUE,n.    Same  as  LsAOOOE.        Blount. 

I'SA-Gr>N,  n.  [Gr.  t(ro(,  equal,  and  ymvla,  an  angle.] 
(Geom.)  A  figure  having  equal  angles.       Grier. 

I'SA-THtD,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  formed 
from  isatine  by  its  uniting  with  one  equivalent 
of  hydrogen.  RecjnauU. 

I'SA-TTc,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  formed 
from  isatine  by  the  addition  of  one  equivalent 
of  water.  RegnauU. 

I'SA-TTne,  n.  [Gr.  /<rdrf{,  a  plant  producing  a 
deep  dye,  woad.]  {Chem.)  A  crystallizable  sub- 
stance obtained^  from  indigo  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid. 

I-SA'TIS,  n.  (Bat.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  popularly  culled  woad,  from  one  species 
of  which,  Isatis  tinctoria,  a  coloring  matter  is 
obtained  identical  with  indigo.  Miller. 

IS'CA,  n.  An  excrescence  on  the  oak  and  the  ha- 
zel ;  —  formerly  used  as  a  cautery.  Wright. 

Is-€HI-Ad'|C  (Ts-k9-ad'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ;(r;^in<5iic<Jc ;  h- 
X><»',  the  hip  ;  L.  ischiadicus ;  Fr.  ischiadique.] 
{Anat.)  Belonging  to  the  hip  or  to  the  parts 
near  it;  as,  " The  tscAmrf/f  artery."   Chambers. 


'  I*^'         i  a.    [Gr.  liaaywytKui ;  L.  isago- 
jr'{-CAL,  >  gicus.]  Introductory.  Gregory. 
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IS-CHJ-Ag'RA,  n.  [Gr.  laylov,  the  hip,  and  iypa, 
a  catching.]    {Med.)  Ischiadic  gout.  Duugliton. 

Is'jcm-AL,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  contributed  by, 
the  ischium  or  hip-bone.  Wright. 

IS-€H|-AT'|C,a.  Same  as  Ischiadic.  Dunglison. 

Is 'CIII-6j^,  or  is  'ein-  Om,  n.  [Gr.  iax^o*-]  {Atiat.) 
The  hijvbone.  Dunglison. 

|S€H-NOPH'Q-NY,n.  [Qr.hxvoilxaylai  /ff;^«j{,  thin, 
and  0UW/,  voice".]     Weakness  of  voice.      Craig. 

IS-)CHU-R6t'IC  (Tg-kv-rfit'ik),  n.  {Med.)  Medicine 
for  curing  ischury.  Dunglison. 

1S-€HI;-R£t'|C,  a.  {Med.)  Having  the  quality 
of  relieving  ischury.  bright. 

JS-jCHQ'RI-A  (lu-ka'rj-?),  n.  [Or.  l<r)(^ovp(a  ;  lax'-'t 
to  retain,  and  oipov,  urine  ;  L.  ischuria.]  {Med.) 
A  suppression  or  retention  of  urine.  Dunglison. 

IS'€IH;-RY  (Is'kii-r?),  n.     Ischuria.  Johnson. 

Is'5-RINE,  n.  [_Iser,  name  of  a  Gorman  river.] 
{Min.)  A  compound  of  the  protoxide  and  perox- 
ide of  iron  ana  oxide  of  titanium.  It  has  a  me- 
tallic or  sub-metallic  lustre,  an  iron-black  color, 
and  is  brittle  and  magnetic.  Dana. 

-ISH.  [M.  Goth,  isks ;  A.  S.  isc ;  Ger.  isch ;  Icel. 
iskt.]  A  termination  added  to  an  adjective  to 
express  diminution  ;  as,  bluisA,  tending  to  blue. 
It  is  likewise  sometimes  the  termination  of  a 
gentile  or  possessive  adjective ;  as,  SwedisA, 
"Danish.  It  likewise  notes  participation  of  the 
qualities  of  the  substantive  to  which  it  is  added ; 
as,  fool,  fooh'sA. 

I'SJ-CLE  (I'sjk-kl),  n.    See  Icicle.  Dryden. 

I'§JN-GL/.SS  (I'zjng-glfts),  n.  [Ger.  hausenblase, 
a  sturgeon's  bladder,  isinglass ;  hausen,  a  stur- 
geon, and  blase,  a  bladder  ;  Sw.  husblaes.] 

1.  A  whitish,  dry,  tough,  semi-transparent 
fonn  of  gelatine  prepared  from  the  air-bladders 
or  sounds  of  different  kinds  of  fish  found  in  the 
large  rivers  that  flow  into  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Caspian,  especially  of  the  Acipenser  huso, 
or  great  sturgeon ;  fish-glue ;  carlock.3/cCM/forA. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  mica.    Hill. 

I'SjS,  n.    1.  {Myth.)  One  of  the  chief  deities  of 

the  Egyptians ;  the  sister  and  spouse  of  Osiris. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Pog- 

son  in  1856.  Lovering. 

I§'LAM,  n.  [Turk.,  submission  to  God.]  The  re- 
ligion of  Mahomet;  Mahometanism  :  —  also 
the  body  of  Mahometans.  Brande. 

I§'I.AM-T§M,  n.  Among  Mahometans,  orthodoxy 
or  the  true  faith ;  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  Is- 
lam. Ed.  Rev. 

I§-LAM-It'IC,  a.  Relating  to  Islam  or  Islamism ; 
Mahometan.  Burton.     Salisbury. 

I§'LAM-IZE,  v.  a.  To  conform  to  Islamism  ;  to 
Mahometanize.  Salisbury. 

ISL'AND  (l'l?nd),  n.  [A.  S.  ealand,  or  igland; 
ea,  water,  and  land,  land  ;  Dut.  Sf  Ger  eiland. — 
See  Isle.]  A  tract  of  land  entirely  surrounded 
by  water. 

Islands  of  the  Blessed,  {Myth  )  islands  supposed  by 
the  Greeks  to  lie  westward  in  the  ocean,  whither, 
after  deatli,  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  were  transported. 

ISL'AND  (l'I?ind),  v.  a.  1.  To  dot  with  islands,  or 
as  witn  islands. 

Not  a  cloud  by  day 
With  purple  iflanded  the  dark-blue  deep.         Southey. 

2.  To  make  an  island  of. 

Beheld  it  Ja  mist]  rolling  on 
TTndor  the  curdling  winds,  and  inlaiuliag 
The  peak  whereon  we  stand.  Shelley. 

ISL'AND-gR  (l'I?nd-e.r),  n.  An  inhabitant  of  an 
island.  Addison. 

iSL'AND-Y  (l'l?nd-e),  a.  Full  of,  or  pertaining 
to,  islands.     [11.]  Cotgrare. 

Isle  (11),  n.  [L.  insula  ;  It.  isola ;  Sp.  isla ;  Fr. 
ik.] 

1.  An  island  ;  a  tract  of  land  surrounded  hy 
water.     "  The  isles  of  the  sea."       Isa.  xxiv.  \o. 

2.  {Enf.)  A  spot  of  a  different  color  included 
in  a  macula.  Maunder. 

tg-  It  is  sometimes  incorrectly  written  for  aisle. 

ISL'pT  (l'l?t),  n.  [Old  Fr.  islettc]  A  little  island. 
"  Certain  desolate  islets."  Wotton. 

I§-MA-E'Ll-AN,  n.  {Eccl.)  One  of  a  sect  of  Ma- 
hometans. Smart. 
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IS-NAR'0|-.\,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  obscure  marsh 
plants.  IjoudoH. 

I'SO-bArE,  n.  [Or.  Uoi,  equal,  and  fidfof,  weight.] 
{I'hya.  Geog.)  An  imaginary  lino  connecting 
together  those  places  on  the  earth  where  the 
mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  is  the  same.  Johnston, 

I-SQ-BAR-Q-MeT'RIC,  a.  [Or.  hot,  eoual,  ffJp^f, 
weight,  and  ftrpof,  a  measure.]  {Pnya.  Geog.) 
Noting  lines  on  the  globe  connecting  places 
where  there  is  the  same  mean  difference  between 
the  monthly  extremes  of  the  barometer.  h'ichoL 

I-8Q-t!Hi'MAL,  a,  [Or.  iao<,  equal,  and  X'^fia, 
Xtifi^y,  winter.]  (Phya.  Geog.)  Noting  lines 
which  connect  places  on  the  globe  where  the 
mean  winter  temperature  is  equal.  SichoL 

I-8Q-£;hIm'5-NAL,  a.  Having  the  same  mean 
winter  temperature  ;  isochiinal.  Anated. 

I-SQ-€H1'MENE,  n.  [Or.  ?«{,  equal,  and  Xnita, 
X^tiftiiv,  winter.]  {Phya.  Geog.)  An  imaginary 
line  connecting  together  all  the  places  on  the 
earth  which  have  the  same  mean  winter  temper- 
ature. Johnston. 

f-SQ-€HRQ-MAT'|C,  a.  [Gr.  laof,  equal,  and  xP^ 
/4u,  color.]  {Opt.)  Having  the  same  colors; 
noting  rin^  or  curves  of  the  same  tint  in  the 
double  series  of  colored  rings  produced  by  the 
interference  and  analysis  of  polarized  light. 

HeracheL 

I-S6€H'RQ-NAL,  a.     [Gr.  laoi,  equal,  and  x,'^k>j, 

time.]  (Mech.)  Having  equal  times ;  performed 

in  equal  times  ;  isochronous.  Berkeley. 

Isochronal  lines,  thorn  alonic  which  a  heavy  body 

descends  with  a  uniform  velocity.  Brande. 

I-SOjCH'RQ-NI^M,  n.  [Gr.  Uo(,  eqnal,  and  xP**^> 
time ;  Fr.  inochronisme.]  Equality  of  time,  as 
in  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum.         Hamilton. 

i-SO£;H'RQ-Nr)N,  n.  An  e^ual  time-keeper,  or  a 
sort  of  clock  which  is  designed  to  keep  perfect- 
ly equal  time.  Drielama, 

I-S6£;H'RO-NO0s,  o.  [Gr.  hixpoms.]  Performed 
in  equal  times  ;  isochronal.  Chambera. 

I-SOCH'ROUS,  a.  [Gr.  hdxpoof;  iirot,  equal,  and 
Xpo"i  color.]  {Bot.)  Possessing  a  uniforraitr  of 
color  throughout.  Henalow. 

i-SQ-CLl'NAL,  a.  [Or.  iffof,  equal,  and  Klivin,  to 
incline.]  {Phya.  Geog.)  Having  euual  inclina- 
tion ;  applied  to  lines  connecting  places  on  the 
globe  where  the  dip  or  inclination  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  is  the  same.  NichoL 

I-SOD'Q-MON,  n.  [Gr.  hdiopof,  built  alike;  L. 
isodomos.]  {Arch.)  A  species  of  ancient  walU 
ing,  in  which  all  the  courses  were  of  the  same 
height.  Elmea. 

I-SQ-DY-NAm'IC,  a.  [Or.  int,  equal,  and  ilpa^if, 
power.]  (^Phya.  Geog.)  Having  equal  force ; 
applied  to  lines  connecting  places  on  the  globe 
where  magnetic  intensity  is  the  same.  —  See 
Intensity.  Sabine. 

I-8Q-^E-Q-TH£R'MAL,  a.  [Gr.  tao<,  equal,  yij, 
the  earth,  and  Oipiin,  heat.]  {Phya.  Geog.)  Ap- 
plied to  imaginary  lines  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  passing  through  those  places  which  have 
the  same  mean  temperature.     Mra.  Somerriile. 

I-SQ-g6n'IC,  a.  [Gr.  laof,  equal,  and  vtwia,  an 
angle.]  {Phys.  Geog.)  Having  equal  angles  ; 
appliea  to  lines  on  the  globe  connecting  places 
where  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  is 
the  same.  Sabint. 

f-S<5G'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  «<rot,  equal,  and  yp^fot,  to 
write.]"  "Imitation  of  handwriting.     Am.  Emy. 

1-SO-HY'5-T08E,  n.  [Or.  iVoj,  equal,  and  f>rr4(, 
rain.]  {Phys.  Geog.)  An  imaginary  line  con- 
necting all  those  places  on  the  earth  where  the 
mean  annual  qtinntity  of  rain  is  the  same  ;  lines 
of  equal  annual  rain-fall.  Johttaton. 

1§'0-L.^-BLE,  o.  {Chem.)  Capable  of  being  olv 
taine^  in  a  separate  state,  uncotnbined  with 
any  other  substance,  as  dry  nitric  acid.  GmAam. 

0  Is'O-LATE  [T7.'o-l5t,  If.  /.  F.  Sm.  Wr. ;  U'o-lit, 
E  Wb.;  I'so-ISt,  K.],  r.  a.  [It.  iaolare;  taoUi 
L.  insula),  an  island ;   Fr.  isoler,  to  isolate.] 

I.  ISOLATED  ;  pp.   isolating,  ISOLATED.] 
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ISOLATED  _ 

1.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation ;  to  detach ; 
to  insulate.  Latham. 

2.  (Chem.)   To  obtain  a  substance  by  itself, 
separate  from  all  its  combinations.       Graham. 

(|T§'0-LAT-5D,  JO.  a.    {Elec.)    See  Insulated, 


llTij'O-LAT-pD,  a. 

tached ;  separate 
II  i§'0-LAT-eD-LY, 
||I§-0-LA'TIQN,  n. 

separation. 
I-S6l'0-G0US,  a. 


[It.  isolato ; 
,  insulated. 


isole.']     De- 
Warourton. 


ad.     In  an  isolated  manner. 
The  state  of  being  isolated  ; 
Ed.  Rev. 


[Gr.  laos,  equal,  and  Uyoi, 

analogy.]  i^Chem.)  JSToting  groups  of  compounds 
the  components  of  any  one  of  which  are  related 
to  one  another,  in  composition,  &c.,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  components  of  each 
of  the  others  are  related  to  one  another.  Miller. 

f-SO-ME'Rl-A,  n.  {Algebra.)  A  distribution  into 
equal  parts'.  Bailey. 

I-SQ-MKR'IC,  a.  [Gr.  Xaoq,  equal,  and  filpoi,  a  part ; 
{Chem.)  Noting  certain  compounds  which  con- 
sist of  the  same  elements  united  in  the  same 
proportions,  and  are  yet  essentially  diiferent  in 
their  chemical  properties.  Daniel. 

r-S5M'p-Rl§M,  n.  [Gr.  iVof,  equal,  and  ftipos,  a 
part;  Fr.  isomprisme.']  {Chem.)  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  isomeric ;  identity  in  respect 
to  constituent  elements  and  their  proportions, 
and  essential  difference  as  to  chemical  proper- 
ties. Graham. 

t-SO-MET'RJC,         )  a.    [Gr.  '(to<;,  equal,  and  ^Z- 

i-SO-MET'R|-CAL,  >  rpov,  a  measure.]  Noting  a 
species  of  projection  on  a  single  plane,  of  great 
value  in  the  arts,  of  which  the  fundamental 
condition  is  the  following :  —  If  three  equal 
lines  lie  parallel  respectively  to  three  rectangu- 
lar axes,  the  single  plane  must  be  so  chosen  that 
their  projections  on  it  shall  be  equal.      Nichol. 

I-SO-m6r'PH!§M,  n.  [Gr.  (<rof,  equal,  and  itop<pn, 
form.]  {Chem.)  The  property  or  the  quality  of 
being  isomorphous.  Graham. 

r-SO-MOR'PHOUS,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  substances 
which  possess  the  property  of  crystallizing  in 
forms  belonging  to  the  same  sjrstem,  and  pre- 
senting only  slight  differences  in  the  absolute 
value  of  their  angles,  and  which  can  replace 
each  other  in  indefinite  proportions,  always 
forming  similar  crystals.  Graham. 

tSON'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  "(705,  equal,  and  i"5/ioj,  law; 
It.  iscmomia.']  Equal  law  or  equal  rights.  Smart. 

f-SO-PER-l-MET'Rl-CAL,  a.  {Geom.)  Noting  fig- 
ures which  have  equal  perimeters,  and  solids 
bounded  by  equal  surfaces,  Davies  &;  Peck. 

1-SO-Pp-RlM'e-TRY,   n.      [Gr.  "(rof,    equal, 
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around,  and  fitrpov,  measure.]  {Geom.)  That 
branch  of  higher  geometry  which  treats  of  the 
properties  and  relations  of  isoperimetrical  fig- 
ures and  solids.  Davies  &;  Peck. 
t'SO-P6D,  ti.  [Gr.  fffos,  equal,  and  nobs,  rroSo;,  a 
foot.]  (Zo}l.)  A  crustacean,  the  legs  of  which 
are  all  alike,  as  the  sow-bug.  Owen. 

I'SO-POD,  )  a.     {ZoSl.)  Relating  to  an  iso- 

i-S6P'0-DOl7s,  )  pod;  equal-footed.  Wright. 

I'SOPYRE,  n.  [Gr.  taoi,  equal,  and  irvp,  fire.] 
{^Iin.)  A  grayish  or  black  brittle  mineral,  occa- 
sionally spotted  red,  occurring  in  masses,  and 
composed  of  silica,  alumina,  iron,  and  lime,  with 
a  little  copper.  Dana. 

I  SOS-.  [Gr.  iffof,  equal.]  A  prefix  signifying 
equal ;  —  usually  contracted  to  iso. 

<-S6S'C5-LE§,  a.  [Gr.  (VoiTKf^.iJs ;  I'ffo?,  ec^ual,      a 
and  o-Kf/ns,  a  leg ;    It.  isoscele  ;    Sp.  isos-     /\ 
celes  ;  Fr.  tsocHe.\    {Geom.)   Having  two   /    \ 
legs  or  sides  equal,  as  a  triangle.  Ha'fris.    

VSO-STEM'O-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  laog,  ec^ual,  and 
oTi'iniav,  aTi'i/iovoi,  a  thread.]  {Bot.)  Noting  plants 
the  stamens  of  which  are  equal  in  number  to 
the  petals.  Lindley. 

I-S6TH'5-RAL,  a.  [Gr.  iirof,  equal,  and  &lpoi, 
summer.]  (Phys.  Geog.)  Noting^  lines  con- 
necting places  on  the  globe  which  haVe  the  same 
mean  summer  heat.  Nichol. 

i'SO-THERE,  n.  [Gr.  fffof,  equal,  and  Oioof,  sum- 
mer.] {Phys.  Geog.)  An  imaginary  lihe  con- 
necting those  places  on  the  earth  which  have  the 
same  mean  summer  temperature.        Johnston. 
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I'SO  THERM,  n,  [Gr.  iVof,  equal,  and  Oip/itj,  heat.] 
{Phys.  Geog.)  An  imaginary  line  connecting 
together  those  places  on  the  earth  which  have 
the  same  mean  annual  temperature.    Johnston. 

f-SO-THER'MAL,  a.  [Gr.  taog,  equal,  and  Oip/it], 
heat.]     Having  equal  heat  or  temperature. 

Isothermal  lines,  imaginary  lines  wliicli  pass  through 
tliose  points,  on  tlie  surface  of  tlieeartli,  at  whicli  tiie 
mean  annual  temperature  is  the  same.  —  Isothermal 
zones,  spaces  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator,  having 
the  same  mean  annual  temperature,  and  bounded  by 
corresponding  isothermal  lines.  Brande. 

I-s6tH-5-ROM'BROSE,  n.  [Gr.  laog,  equal,  eipoi, 
summer,  and  S/jfipos,  rain.]  An  imaginary  line 
connecting  all  those  places  on  the  earth  where 
the  quantity  of  summer  rain  bears  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  yearly  quantity  of  rain.  Johnston. 

I-SO-t6n'{C,  a.  [Gr.  iaos,  equal,  and  rdvo;,  tone.] 
Having  equal  tones.  Smart. 

i-SOT'RO-PIC,  a.  [Gr.  itroi,  equal,  and  rpovlu),  to 
turn.]  Noting  bodies  in  which  the  action  of 
elastic  forces  is  alike  in  all  directions.     Nichol. 

I§'RA-5L-ITE,  M.  One  descended  from  Israel, 
or  Jacob ;  a  Jew.  John  i.  47. 

i§-RA-5L-IT'|C,    )  a.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to 
I§-RA-jpL-IT'JSH,  >  Israel ;  Jewish.  Wright. 

IS'Sy-A-BLE  (Ish'shu-j-bl),  a.  Leading  to,  or 
producing  an  issue ;  relating  to  an  issue  or  is- 
sues. Burrill. 

IS'SU-A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  issuable  manner. 
"  tleading  issuably."  Burrill. 

IS'SU-ANT  (ish'y-ant),  a.  {Her.)  Issuing  from 
another,  as  a  charge  or  bearing.  Brande. 

iS'SUE  (Ish'shu),  n.  [Fr.  wsi<e.  ^  See  Issue,  ».  n.] 
i.  The  act  of  passing  out ;    exit ;    egress  or 
passage  out. 
Unto  the  Lord  belong  the  issues  from  death.         Vs.  Ixviii.  20. 

2.  Event ;  consequence  ;  final  result ;  effect ; 
termination  ;  end  ;  conclusion. 

Let  the  istnie  correspondent  prove 

To  good  beginnings  of  each  enterprise.        Fair/ax. 

3.  A  flux  or  discharge  ;  an  evacuation.  "  An 
issue  of  blood."  Matt.  ix.  20. 

4.  Progeny;  offspring;  children;  lineal  de- 
scendants. 

Blessed  with  no  male  issue  to  succeed.  Dryden. 

4S=-  This  term  [issue'j  is  of  very  extensive  import, 

in  its  most  enlarged   signification,  and  includes  all 

persons  who  have  descended  from  a  common  ancestor. 

Bouvier. 

5.  {Med.)  A  fontanel ;  a  vent  made  in  a  mus- 
cle for  the  discharge  of  humors.  Wiseman. 

6.  {Laic.)  The  point  or  matter  depending  in 
suit,  on  which  two  parties  join  and  put  their 
cause  to  trial ;  a  single,  certain,  and  material 
point  issuing  out  of  the  allegations  of  the  parties, 
and  consisting,  regularly,  of  an  affirmative  and 
negative  :  — pi.  profits  of  lands  or  tenements, 
and  profits  growing  from  amercements.  Burrill. 

j8®"  Issues  are  divided  into  issue  in  law  and  issue  in 
fact.  An  issue  in  law  admits  all  the  facts,  and  rests 
simply  upon  a  question  of  law  ;  an  issue  infant  is  one 
in  which  the  parties  disagree  as  to  the  e.xistence  of  the 
facts,  one  affirming  they  exist,  and  the  other  denying 
it.     Bouvier. 

7.  pi.  {Mil.)  Certain  sums  of  money  wRich  are, 
at  stated  periods,  given  to  public  accountants  for 
public  service,  and  for  the  honest  distribution  of 
which  every  individual  so  intrusted  is  responsible 
to  Parliament ;  delivery.  Mil.  Ency. 

IS'SUE  (Ysh'shu),  v.  n.  [L.  exeo  ;  ex,  from,  out  of, 
and  eo,  to  go;  It.uscire;  Fr.  mt>.]    [i.  issued; 

pp.  ISSUING,  ISSUED.] 

1.  To  come  or  pass  out  in  any  manner ;  to 
flow  ;  to  emanate  ;  to  proceed  ;  to  spring  ;  to 
arise. 

Waters  issued  from  a  cave.  Milton. 

Ere  Pallas  issued  from  the  Thunderer's  head.        Pope. 

2.  To  proceed  or  spring  as  offspring.  "  Thy 
sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee."    2  Kings  xx.  18. 

3.  To  be  produced,  as  by  a  fund.  Ayliffe. 

4.  To  end  ;  to  terminate  ;  to  result. 

In  what  can  such  a  contest  issuel  Ed.  lier. 

5.  {Law.)  To  come  to  a  point  in  fact  or  in 
law,  on  which  the  parties  join  and  rest  the  de- 
cision. Wright. 

Syn. — See  Arise, 
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is 'SUE,  V,  a.     1.  To  send  out ;  to  deliver. 

The  commissioners  should  issue  money  out  to  no  other 
use-  Temple. 

2.  To  send  forth  judicially.  "  The  marter 
issues  out  commands.  Dryden. 

Is'SUED  (Ish'shud),  a.    Descended.  Shak. 

IS'SUE-LESS  (ish'shy-lgs),  a.  Having  no  issue  or 
offspring.     "  Dying  issueless."  Carew. 

IS'SUE-PEA^,  n.  pi.  {Med.)  Round  bodies  em- 
ployed to  maintain  irritation  in  an  issue  or 
wound  in  the  skin.  p.  Cyc. 

Ts'SU-fR  (ish'shii-er),  n.     One  who  issues. 

IS'SU-ING  (ish'shu-ing),  n.  The  act  of  passing  ol 
going  out :  —  a  sending  out. 

ISTH'Ml-AN  (ist'me-9n),  a.  [Gr.  jffO^ios.]  Noting, 
or  relating  to,  certain  Grecian  games  celebrated 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Mitford. 

ISTH'MUS  (Tst'mus),  n. ;  pi.  isthmuses.  [Gr.  loB- 
ti6i,  a  neck,  an  isthmus;  L.  isthmus.']  {Geog.) 
A  neck  of  land  joining  a  peninsula  to  the  main 
land,  or  two  parts  of  a  continent  or  of  an  island 
together.  Dampier. 

It,  pron.  r^I.  Goth,  ita  ;  A.  S.  hit ;  Dut.  hef ; 
Ger.  es  ;  Dan.  det;  Sw.  tfiet;  Icel.  thad.  —  L. 
id.  —  "The  past  part,  of  the  Goth,  haitan  (A.  S. 
htetan),  to  name ;  and  so  equivalent  to  said." 
H.  Tooke.]  Ypos.  its.]  A  pronoun  of  the  neuter 
gender,  used  sometimes  to  represent  the  thing 
spoken  of  before,  sometimes  without  any  definite 
antecedent ;  as,  "  It  rains ;  "  and  sometimes  to 
represent  a  clause  which  follows ;  as,  "  It  is  true 
that  he  said  so." 

4®=-  "  The  pronoun  it,  as  it  carries  in  itself  no  such 
idea  as  that  of  personality,  or  sex,  or  life,  is  chiefly 
used  with  reference  to  things  inanimate  ;  yet  the  word 
is,  in  a  certain  way,  applicable  to  animals,  or  even  to 
persons,  though  it  does  not,  in  itself,  present  them  as 
such.  Thus  we  say,  '  It  is  I,'  '  It  was  they,'  '  It  was 
you.'  In  examples  of  this  kind,  the  word  it  is  simply 
demonstrative,  meaning  the  thing  or  subject  spoken 
of."     Ooold  Brown. 

g^  "It  was  applied  by  our  old  writers  to  the  mas- 
culine and  feminine  as  well  as  to  the  neuter,  and  to 
the  plural  as  well  as  singular."    Richardson. 

j9E5=  The  earliest  known  examples  of  the  use  of  its, 
the  possessive  form  of  the  pronoun  it,  are  found  in  the 
works  of  Shakspeare,  who  uses  it  in  only  a  very  few 
instances,  and  who,  like  other  writers  of  the  same 
age,  uses  his  instead  of  its.  Nor  is  its  found  in  the 
common  version  of  the  Bible;  but  thereof,  his,  and 
sometimes  her,  are  used  instead  of  it ;  as,  "  The 
fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,"  Oen.  i.  11  ; 
"  If  the  salt  have  lost  his  savor,"  Matt.  v.  13 ; 
"  The  tree  of  life  which  yielded  her  fruit  every 
month,"   Rev.  xxii.  2. 

"  Through  the  whole  of  our  authorized  version  of 
the  Bible,  its  does  not  once  occur ;  the  work  which  it 
now  performs  being  accomplished,  as  our  rustics 
would  now  accomplish  it,  by  his  or  her,  applied  as 
freely  to  inanimate  things  as  to  persons,  or  else  by 
thereof  or  of  it.  Its  occurs,  I  believe,  only  three  tim  s 
in  all  Shakspeare;  and  I  doubt  whether  Milton  has 
once  admitted  it  into'  Paradise  Lost,'  although,  when 
that  wasxomposed,  others  freely  allowed  it."  Trench. 

Dr.  Trench  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  "  its  oc- 
curs only  three  times  in  all  Shakspeare."  It  is  found 
at  least  five  times  in  "Winter's  Tale,"  and  once  in 
"Measure  for  Measure;"  and  in  some  editions  of 
Shakspeare  there  are  other  instances  of  its  use.  Mil- 
ton has  used  it  in  "  Paradise  Lost  "  in  the  following 
instances  :  — 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven.     B.  1. 254. 
For  no  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness.  B.  IV.  813. 

I-TAb'5-RITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  granular,  slaty  rock 
coiisisting  of  specular  or  magnetic  iron  and 
quartz  ;  a  variety  of  hematite.  Dana. 

I-TA-COL'U-MITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  laminated  quartz 
rock  belonging  to  the  talcose  series.  The  dia- 
mond generally  occurs  in  regions  that  afford 
this  mineral.  Dana. 

i-TA-CON'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  crystallizable 
acid  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  citric  acid 
by  heat.  Miller. 

1-TAL'IAN  (jt-tai'ysn),  a.  (Geojr.)  Relating  to  Italy. 

Italian  rye-grass,  a  plant  which  produces  a  coarse 

kind  of  seed;  Solium  Italicum.  Simmonds. 

l-TAL'IAN,  n.     {Geog.)  1.  A  native  of  Italy. 

2.  'I'he  language  of  Italy.  BoswoHh. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  fi,  I,  0,  U,  t,  short;   A,  g,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;   H^IIR,  HER; 
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tl-TAL'IAN-ATE  (it-ary»«»-»Of  *>.  a.  To  make 
Italian  ;'  to  Ituliiinize.  Wilson. 

I  tAL'IAN-I^M,  n.  [Fr.  Italtaniame,']  An  Italian 
idiom  or  phrase  ;  Italicism.  Surenne. 

|-tAi/I AN-i'/E,  V.  n.  &  a.  fit.  Italianizzare ;  Fr. 
Italianiiter.]  To  speak  Italian;  to  pla^  the 
Italian ;  —  to  render  Itiilian.   Knigld.  I'otgrave. 

I-TAI/|C  (jt-tsrjk),  a.  [L.  Italicus;  It.  4r  Sp.  Ita- 
lico  ;  Fr.  Jtaliqite.]  Relating  to  Italy,  but  ap- 
plied particularly  to  a  type  slonin^  towards  the 
right,  and  usually  employed  to  aistmguish  words 
or  sentences,  or  to  render  them  cmpnatical. 

0f-  Italic  letterii  were  invented,  about  (lie  year 
1900.  Iiy  Aldus  Manutius,  a  celehrated  printer  at 
Venice,  who  dedicated  Iheiii  to  tlio  states  uf  Italy  ; 
whence  the  name. 

j-TAL'IC,  n. ;  pi.  1-tAl'|C8.  An  Italic  letter  or 
type.    "  Being  printed  in  Italics."  Pope. 

|-TAl'|-cT§M,  n.  [It.  italicismo.]  An  Italian 
idiom  or  phrase.  Jodrell. 

|-TAl'|-C!ZE,  r.  a.  [t.  ITALICIZED  ;  pp.  Itali- 
ciziNo,  Italicized.]  To  represent  in  Italic 
letters ;  to  distinguish  by  Italics.  Dr.  Parr. 

Itch,  n.    [K.^.  gictha;  Dxit.Jeuk;  Oer.jucken.] 

1.  An  uneasy  sensation  of  the  skin,  which  is 
cased  by  scratching. 

2.  A  contagious  eruption  of  very  minute  pim- 
ples, pustular,  vesicular,  intermixed,  and  al- 
ternating, itching  intolerably  and  terminating 
in  scars ;  psora.  Diinglison. 

■Mff-  The  itch  occupies,  particularly,  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  finuers,  the  backs  of  tiie  hands,  wrists,  el- 
bows, axills,  groins,  hams,  ice,  and  rarely  atlects 
the  face.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with  an  insect  of 
the  genus  .Icarus,  or  Larcoptrs.     Dungli.ion. 

3.  A  constant  teasing  desire.  "  Itch  of  med- 
dling with  other  people's  matters."    L' Estrange. 

All  lee  't  i«  vice,  and  itch  of  vulgar  praise.  Pope. 

Itch,   v.  n.      [Dut.  jeuken ;    Ger.  jucken."]      [i. 

ITCHED;  pp.  ITCHING,  ITCHED.] 

1.  To  feel  an  uneasiness  in  the  skin,  which  is 
removed  by  scratching.  Wiseman. 

2.  To  long  ;  to  have  continual  desire. 

If  I  see  a  aword  out,  my  finger  UcKca  to  make  one.     Shak. 

ItcH'ING,  n.    1.  The  state  of  the  skin  when  one 

desires  to  scratch  it.     "  A  troublesome  itching 

of  the  part."  Wiseman. 

2.  Teasing  desire ;  a  longing.  Good. 

ItcH'ING,  p.  a.   1.  Feeling  the  itch,  or  an  uneasy 

sensation  in  the  skin,  and  a  desire  to  scratch  it. 

2.  Having  a  continual  teasing  desire ;  craving. 

ItCH'Y,  a.    Infected  with  the  itch.  Donne. 

i'TKMyOd.    [L.,  also."]    Also.  —  A  word  used  in 
catalogues,  &c.,  when  any  article  is  added. 
Though  not  a  grace  appeam  on  strictest  search, 
But  that  abe  fasts,  and  item  goea  to  church.        Cowper, 
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I'TpM,  n.    1.  A  new  article;  a  single  entry;  any 

thing  which  might  form  part  of  a  detail.    Sh/iJt. 

2.  A  hint ;  an  innuendo.  UlantiU. 

i'T^.M,  V.  a.    To  make  a  memorandum  of. 

I  have  itrmeil  it  In  my  mc-iiiury.  AdiliMon. 

And  item  down  the  victims  of  the  past.  (Juw/ier. 

IT'5R-A-BLE,  a.     [L.  iterabilis.]     That  may  be 

repeated.  Sir  T.  Browiui. 

tiT'gll-ANCE,  n.    Repetition  ;  iteration.     S/iak. 

It'5R-ANT,  a.  [L.  itero,  iterans,  to  repeat.]  Re- 
peating.    '*  An  iterant  echo."     [k.]  Bacon. 

IT'5R-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  itero,  iteratus;  iterum, 
again  ;   It.  iterare  ;  Sp.  iterar ;   Fr.  iterer.y    [i. 

ITERATED;  pp.  ITERATI.NG,  ITERATED.]      To  gO 

over,  utter,  or  do  a  second  time  ;  to  repeat. 

Adam  took  no  thought. 
Eating  his  tllli  nor  Eve  to  iterat* 
Her  former  trespass  feared.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Repeat. 

iT-gR-A'TIQN,  n.      [L.  iteratio  ;    It.  iterazione  ; 
Sp.  ileracion.]  Act  of  iterating ;  repetition  ;  re- 
cital or  performance  over  again  ;  reiteration. 
Syn.  —  See  Repetition. 

IT'^R-A-TIvE,  a.  [Sp.  iterativo;  Fr.  iteratif.'] 
Repeating;  redoubling;  iterant.  Cotgrave. 

I-TIn'5R-AN-CV,  n.  [L.  iter,  itineria,  a  journey.] 
The  act  or  the  habit  of  travelling ;  a  journey ; 
travel.  H.  More. 

I-tIn'5R-ANT,  a.  [L.  itinerans  ;  Fr.  itinerant.] 
Travellitig  ;  wandering ;  not  settled ;  unsettled. 
"  A  judge  itinerant."  MiUon. 

I-TIn'PR-ANT,  n.  One  who  tiavels  about,  par- 
ticularly an  itinerant  preacher.  Ch.  Ob. 

I-TlN'gR-ANT-LY,  ad.  In  an  itinerant  manner ; 
wanderingly.  Clarke. 

I-TlN'gR-A-RV,  n.  [L.  itinerarium ;  It.  &;  Sp. 
itinerario  ;  Fr.  itineraire.]  A  book  of  travels  ; 
a  guide  for  travelling.  Addison. 

I-TlN'pR- A-RY,  a.  [L.  itinerariua ;  It.  If  Sp.  itine- 
rario;  Ft.  itimiraire.']  Relating  to  travel ;  trav- 
elling ;  done  on  a  journey ;  done  during  frequent 
change  of  place.  "  An  itinerary  circuit."  Ba- 
con.    "  Itinerary  preaching."    Atilton. 

I-TIn'5R-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.  itineror,  itineratua ;  iter, 
a  journey.]  fj.  itinerate i) ;  ;>p.  itinerating, 
itinerated.]  To  journey ;  to  travel.  Cockeram. 

I-TlN'gR-AT-lNG,  «.  The  practice  of  travelling 
from  place  to  place  ;  a  journeying.  Wright. 

Its,  nettterpron.  Possessive  case  from  it.  —  See 
It. 

IT-s£lf',  pron.  [it  and  sel/.J  The  neuter  recip- 
rocal pronoun  of  it.  —  See  It. 

ITT'N?R-ITE,  n.    (Mm.)    A  bluish  or  ash-gray 
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mineral,  occurring  crysUlIixed  in  rhombic  do- 
decahedrons,  and  massive.  Eng.  Cye. 

ITTRI-A,  n.    See  Yttria. 

It'TR|-Om,  n.    See  Yttkiim. 

I-0'LI-pAN,  n.  (Zo/il.)  One  of  a  familr  of  my- 
riapods,  of  which  the  genus  lulut,  or  galley- 
worm,  is  the  type.  BratuU. 

"'Y**'  ih'  -"**'*•]  A  termination  of  many  Eng- 
lish adjectives. —  "Adjectives  in  ire  ought  al- 
ways to  have  an  active  signification,  othrrwiae 
they  arc  improper."  Tooke. 

f'V(ED  (I'vjd),  a.    Overgrown  with  ivy.    Warton. 

i' VQ-RY,  n.  [Sansc.  ibha,  an  elephant.  —  L.  ebur ; 
It.  avorio  ;  Fr.  iio/re.]  The  bony  matter  of  the 
tusks  and  teeth  of  the  elephant,  the  hippopoU- 
mus,  wild  boar,  several  species  of  tha  genus 
Phoca,  the  horn  or  tooth  of  the  narwhal,  &c. 

4-0-  "Icory  is  less  brittle  than  bone,  and  of  a  beauti- 
fully uniform  texture,  adniittine  of  turning  in  the 
lathe  and  receiving  a  high  (loliith.  It  rouHiHU  o( 
about  34  percent,  animal  matter  reeembling  horn,  and 
(X  of  photiphate,  with  a  trace  of  carlKinate  of  lime. 
Tlie  ivory  of  the  elephant  is  moat  eateenied,  and  that 
obtained  in  the  largest  quantity."   Bramde. 

ytgrtabU  ivory  is  the  hard  albumen  of  the  seed  of 
Phytelephaa  macrocarpa,  a  iunall  tree,  found  in  New 
Granada  and  the  i^thiiHH  of  Darien,  resembling  the 
palm,  and  formerly  referred  to  the  palm  family,  bu« 
now  distinguished  as  a  separate  order.  The  liquid 
contained  in  its  fruit  is  at  tirxt  clear  and  insipid,  and 
is  used  by  travellers  to  allay  thimt  ;  it  aflerwardit  be- 
comes milky  and  sweet,  and  finally  solid  and  while, 
and  almost  as  hard  as  ivory.  From  it,  in  thiK  state, 
toys  and  other  small  articles,  of  a  beautiful  texture, 
are  made  by  the  turner.  LimMef. 

I'VQ-RY,  a.  Made  of,  prepared  from,  or  like,  ivory. 

I'VQ-RY-BLAcK,  n.  A  fine,  black  powder,  pre- 
pared by  burning  and  grinding  ivory.         Booth. 

I'VQ-RY-nOt,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  Phytelephaa 
macrocarpa,  the  solidified  liquid  of  which  con- 
stitutes vegetable  ivory.  —  See  Ivory. 

i'VY  (I've),  n.  [A.  S.  ijig ;  Ger.  epheu.'\  (Bol.) 
A  genus  of  plants  most  of  the  species  of  which 
are  evergreen  creepers.  The  common  English 
ivy,  Iledera  helix,  is  much  used  for  ornamental 
purposes.  I^oudon. 

^^  The  iry  was  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  he  waa 
sometimes  represented  with  his  head  encircled  with  a 
wreath  of  it.    If.  SmiUt. 

I'VY-BfiR'RY,  n.    The  fruit  of  the  ivy.       Booth. 

I'VY-MAn'TLED  (-tid),  a.  Encircled  with  ivy. 
"  Yonder  ivy-mantled  tower."  Gray. 

IX'9-LYTE,  n.  [Gr.  /frfj,  birdlime,  and  Hut,  to 
dissolve.]  (.Min.)  A  mineral,  of  a  greasy  lustre, 
found  in  bituminous  coal.  Dana. 

IZ'ZARO,  n.    Another  name  of  the  letter  z. 


J. 


T    a  consonant,  and  the  tenth  letter  of  the  alpha- 

'^  »  bet,  has  till  within  the  last  century  been 
identified  with  the  vowel  t,  and  mingled  with 
it  in  all  the  English  dictionaries,  as  it  still  is  in 
many  of  them.  It  has  invariably  the  same 
sound,  that  of  g  soft  as  in  giant,  as  Jet,  just ; 
except  in  the  word  halklnjah.  I  was  formerly 
used  in  words  where  /  is  now  written  ;  and  in 
contractions,  i  is  still  sometimes  used  for  _;; 
thus,  I.  II.  S.,  instead  of  J.  H.  S.  {Jesns  Ilomi' 
num  Saltator,  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  men.) 

JAB'BgR,  V.  n.  [Dut.  gabheren  :  —  It.  gnbbare,  to 
jeer ;  Fr.  gaber,  to  jeer  ;  jahoter,  to  gabble.]  [t. 
jarbcred;  ^.  jarherino,  jarrered.]  To 
talk  rapidly,  indistinctly,  or  idly  ;  to  chatter ;  to 
prattle  ;  to  prate ;  to  gabble.  Swift. 

jAB'BgR.  V.  a.  To  speak  or  utter  indistinctly  ;  as, 
"  To yaMer  French."  Addison. 

JAb'B^R,  n.  Indistinct  utterance;  idle  talk; 
prate.  Todd. 


jAb'B?R-5R,  n.    One  who  jabbers.        ITttdibras. 

JAB'B?R-ING-LY,  ad.    By  prating  indistinctly  or 
confusedly.      *  Wright. 

jAB'BeR-MfeNT,  n.  Idle  Ulk;  prate,  [a.]  Miltoti. 

jAB'BpR-NOWL,  n.    See  Jorbernovtl. 

JAB'1-Rfr,n.  (OmtVA.)  A  ge- 
nus of  grallatorial  or  wad- 
ing birds,  of  almost  entire- 
ly the  same  habits  as  those 
of  the  storks,  —  found  in 
South  America,  Western 
Africa,  and  Australasia ; 
the  Mycteria  of  Linnsus. 
Eng.  Cyc. 

JAB'LE  (jSb'bl),  V.  n.  To  be- 
mire ;  to  jarble  or  javel.  — 
See  Jarrle,  and  Javel. 
[North  of  Eng.]      Johnson.    Mycteria  Americana. 


JAC-A-MAR',n.  [Fr.]  (OrwiM.)  A  genus  of  scan- 
sorial  birds,  closely  allied  to  the  kingfishera, 
that  live  in  wet  forests,  feed  on  insects,  and 
build  on  low  bushes ;  Galbttia,  Brande. 

J.\-CA'NA,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  wading  birds, 
also  called  Parra,  having  very  long  toes,  by 
means  of  which  they  walk  upon  the  floating 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  Baira. 

JAc'jCHI.IS,  n.  [Gr.  M;^;u,  to  cry  aloud.]  {ZoOl.) 
A  genua  of  small  monkeys  found  in  South 
America,  having  the  five  fingers  armed  with 
claws,  with  the  exception  of  the  thumbs  of  the 
posterior  extremities,  which  are  furnished  with 
nails  ;  —  called  also  iacchua.  Van  Der  Uoeven. 
tgr  Tlie  best  kntiwn  st>ecicis  is  the  JmccMtu  rulfmrit, 
striated  monkey  orm.irmoiH't.  It  is  almut  eight  inchea 
in  length,  witli  a  long  tail,  fur  of  an  olive-gray  color, 
and  two  tufts  of  (Ktio  hair  about  the  ears.     Btard, 

JAc'CQ-N&T,  u.  a  light  fabric  used  for  dresses, 
neckcloths,  &c. ;  jaconet.  W.  Ency. 
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J  A  CgNT,  a.  [L.  jaceo,  jacens ;  Fr.  jacent.']  Ly- 
ing at  length ;  as,  "  In  a  jacent  posture.' 

JA'CINTH,  n.  A  plant.  —  a  mineral.  Same  as 
Hyacinth. — See  Hyacinth. 

JAck, w.  ["Probably  by  mistake  from  Jaques, 
which  in  French  is  James."  Johnson.  The 
diminutive  of,  or  nickname  for,  John.'] 

1.  A  general  term  of  contempt  for  a  saucy  or 
a  paltry  fellow,  or  for  one  who  puts  himself  for- 
ward in  some  office  or  employment :  —  a  young 
man  in  low  life. 

A  good  Jack  makes  a  good  Gill.  Ban's  Pioicihs. 

flS»  "  I  know  not  how  it  has  liappened  that,  in  the 
principul  modern  lan^ua<!es,  Juhn,  or  its  equivalent, 
is  a  name  of  contempt,  or  at  least  of  slight.  So  the 
Italians  use  Oiaiini,  from  whence  Zani ;  the  Spaniards, 
Juan,  as  Bubo  Juan,  a  foolish  John  ;  the  French,  Jean, 
with  various  additions ;  and  in  English,  when  we 
call  a  man  a  John,  we  do  not  mean  it  as  a  title  of 
honor.  Chaucer  (in  ver.  3708)  uses  Jack  fool  as  the 
Spaniards  do  Bobo  Juan  ;  and,  I  suppose,  Jack  ass  has 
the  same  etymology."    Tyrwhitt. 

2.  An  instrument  which  supplies  the  place  of 
a  boy,  as  an  instrument  to  pull  off  the  boots. 

Foot-boys,  who  had  frequently  the  common  name  of  Jack 
given  them,  were  kept  to  turn  the  spit,  or  pull  olf  tlieir  mas- 
ter's boots;  but  when  instruments  were  invented  tor  l)oth 
these  services,  they  were  both  called  Jacks.  fVatts. 

3.  A  kitchen  machine  for  turning  a  spit. 
"  The  common  roastingyacA."  Braade. 

4.  A  figure  made  to  strike  the  bell  of  a  clock ; 

—  tailed  jack-of-tke-clock.  Wright. 

5.  A  sort  of  water-engine  used  in  mines. 

Wright. 

6.  A  wooden  wedge  used  in  coal-mines. 

Brande. 

7.  A  wooden  frame  or  horse  for  sawing  wood 
or  timber  on.  Ainsworth. 

8.  [It.  giaco;  Fr.Jaque.']  A  coat  of  mail:  — 
a  defensive  upper  garment  quilted  ^vith  stout 
leather.  Halliioell. 

9.  A  sort  of  jacket  worn  by  women.   Wright. 

10.  A  pitcher  of  waxed  leather.  Dryden. 

11.  A  small  bowl  thrown  out  for  a  mark  to 
bowlers.  Bentley. 

12.  The  male  of  certain  animals,  as  of  the 
ass ;  the  male  ass  ;  jackass.  Arbuthnot. 

13.  (Mech.)  A  powerful  engine  or  machine 
for  raising  heavy  weights.  Brande. 

14.  (7cA.)  The  common  name  of  the  Esox 
lucius,  or  common  pike.  Brands. 

15.  (A/ms.)  The  quill  in  the  hammer  of  a 
harpsichord,  virginal,  &c.  Shak. 

16.  (Yaut.)  A  flag  or  colors  of  a  ship,  used  in 
making  signals.  Brande. 

17.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  the  bread-fruit  tree; 
the  Tsjaca  or  Artocarpus  integrifolia.    Brande. 

18.  (Ornith.)  A  kind  of  pigeon  with  a  tuft  on 
the  back  part  of  the  head  ;  jacobin.    Maunder. 

Jack-a-lantern,  or  .Jack-with-a-lantern,  —  a  meteor 
which  appears  in  marshy  places;  an  i^nis  fatuus  ;  — 
called  also  Will-with-a-wi^p,  or  fViU-o'-tAe-wisp.  — 
Jack-at-all-trades,  or  Jack-of -all-trades,  one  who  is  ex- 
pert in  any  business  ;  a  factotum.  —  Jack-at  a-pinch, 
an  unexpected  call  to  do  any  thing  :  —  a  poor  parson. 
HalUwell.  —  Jack-by-the-hed^e,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
.miliaria  (formerly  Erysimam  alliaria)  ;  hedge-garlic; 

—  called  also  sauce-alone.  En^.  Cyc.  —  Jack-in-office, 
one  who  is  insolent  in  office.  —  Jack-in-tke-box,  a 
large  wooden  male  screw,  turning  in  a  female 
one,  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  a  strong  wooden 
box  :  —  a  toy.  —  Jackhi-a-boz,  (Bot.)  a  name  given  to 
a  species  of  Hernandia  in  which  the  seeds  make  a 
noise  when  shaken  in  their  pericarps.  En^.  Cyc.  — 
Jack-of-the-clock,  or  clock-house,  the  figure  of  a  little 
man  in  old  public  clocks,  to  strike  the  boll  on  the 
outside.  Shak.  —  Jack-of-the-bread-room,  (JVaat.)  an 
assistant  to  the  purser,  or  ship's  steward. 

jAcK,  a.  (Arch.)  Noting  those  timbers  which  are 
shorter  than  others  in  the  same  row  or  line  ;  as, 
"  Jack  rafters  " ;  "  Jack  ribs."  Francis. 

JAcK'-A-DAn'DY,  n.  A  little,  impertinent  fel- 
low ;  dandiprat ;  dandy ;  jackanapes ;  a  cox 
comb.  —  See  Dandiprat.  ~ 

JAck'AL  [jik'ai,  S.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  Wr. 
W.  P.  Ja.],  n.  [Arab. 
tschakkal;  Sp.  cha- 
cal;  Fr.  jackal.'] 
(Zoul.)  A  wild  spe- 
cies of  dog,  of  gre- 
garious habits,  hunt- 
ing in  packs,  found 

in  India,  other  parts  t    u  w--.    •  ^ 

of  Asia,  >nd  Africa  ;  '""^'^''^  ^^"""  "'"■^™>' 

the  Canis  aureus  of  Linnaeus 


Todd. 
jSk-ai', 


Eng.  Cyc. 


JAcK'A-LENT,  n.  [Jack  in  Lent.]  1.  A  stuffed 
puppet,  dressed  in  rags,  formerly  thrown  at  in 
Lent.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  sheepish  fellow  :  —  a  boy,  in  ridicule. 

You  little  jackalent,  have  you  been  true  to  us?         S/iak. 

JACK'A-NAPE,     P„    [jack  and  ape.]     1.  A  mon- 
JAcK'A-NAPES,  )  key;  an  ape  :— one  full  of  ap- 
ish tricks  ;  a  buffoon.  Gayton. 
2.  A  coxcomb;  jack-a-dandy ;  a  fop.  "Speak 
for  KJackanape."     "  Like  v.  jackanape."    Shak. 

JAcK'-ARCH,  n.  (Arch.)  An  arch  having  the 
thickness  of  only  one  brick.  Crabb. 

jAck'AsS,  n.    The  male  of  the  ass.     Arbuthnot. 

jAck'— bAcK,  n.  A  large  square  or  oblong  vessel 
of  wood  or  iron,  having  a  false  bottom  on  large 
brewings,  and  a  sieve  partition  at  the  corners 
for  small  ones  ;  —  called  also  hop-back.  P.  Cyc. 

jAcK'-BLOCK,  n.  (Naut.)  A  block  used  in  send- 
ing top-gallant  masts  up  and  down.  Dana. 

jAck'-B66tS,  n.pl.  Cavalry  boots,  or  boots 
made  of  firm  leather  which  serve  as  armor  for 
the  legs.  Spectator. 

JAcK'-CHAIN,  n.  The  chain  that  revolves  on 
the  wheel  of  a  kitchen  jack.  Si?}imonds. 

jAok'DAW,  n.  [jack  and  daw.]  {Ornith.)  The 
daw ;  a  common 
English  bird, 
which  frequents 
church  steeples, 
old  towers,  and 
ruins,  in  flocks  ; 
the  Corcus  mo- 
nedula    of   Lin- 

noeUS.       larrell-  Jackdaw  (C'oiTi«nionerf«ta). 

jAck'^T,  n.  [It.  giachetto;  S]).  jaqueta ;  Fr. 
jaquette.]  A  short,  close  garment  worn  by 
males ;  a  short  coat ;  a  doublet ;  a  waistcoat. 

And  here  a  sailor's  jacket  hangs  to  dry.  I'ojx. 

jAcK'^T-^D,  a.    "Wearing  a  jacket.  Huloet. 

jAcK'-FLAg,  n.  (Naut.)  A  flag  hoisted  at  the 
sprit-sail  top-mast  head.  Buchanan. 

jACK'-KETCH',  n.  A  familiar  term  for  a  hang- 
man ;  a  public  executioner.  Grose. 

The  manor  of  Tyburn  was  formerly  held  by  Richard 
Jaqiiett,  where  felons  for  a  long  time  were  executed;  from 
whence  we  have  Jack  Ketch.  Lloyd's  MS.,  Brit.  Museum. 

jAck'-KNIFE  (jak'nif),  n.    A  clasped  knife;   a 

pocket  whittling  knife  with  a  large  blade. 
jAcK'-PLANE,  71.     A  fore-plane.  Biichaiian. 

JACK'— PUD'DjNG,  n.  A  zany  ;  a  merry-andrew  ; 
a  buffoon.  Macaulay. 

a  buftbon  is  called  bj'  every  nation  by  the  name  of  the 
dish  they  like  best:  in  French  Jean  Pottage,  and  in  English 
Jack  Puldiiiy.  Guardian. 

JACK'— SAUCE,  n.  An  impudent  or  impertinent 
fellow  ;  a  saucy  Jack.  Shak. 

JACK'— sAw,  n.    A  name  of  the  merganser. 

Eng.  Cyc. 
jAcK'-SCREW  (-skru),  n.     A  portable  machine, 
called  also  screw-jack.  —  See  Screw-jack. 

Simmonds. 


A  low  servant ;   a  vulgar  fel- 
Shak. 

A  smith  that  makes  jacks  for 
Malorte. 

A  small  species  of  snipe  ;  the 
Booth. 


jAck'-slave,  n. 

low. 

jAck'-smith,  n. 
the  kitchen. 

jAck'-snipe,  n 

judcock. 

JAck'-STAff,  n.  (Naut.)  A  staff  fixed  on  the 
bowsprit  cap  of  a  ship,  upon  which  the  union 
jack  is  hoisted.  Simmonds. 

JAck'-STAY^,  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  Ropes  or  strips 
of  wood  or  iron  stretched  along  the  yard  of  a 
ship,  to  which  the  sails  are  bound.    Simmonds. 

jAcK'STRAW,  n.     1.  A  servile  dependent. 

An  inconsiderable  fellow  and  ajackstraw.  Milton. 

2.  The  black-cap  or  bulfinch.  Ilalliwell. 

JAck'-TIM-BER,  w.  (Arch.)  One  of  the  timbers 
in  a  bay  which  being  intercepted  by  some  other 
piece  are  shorter  than  the  rest.  Brande. 

JAck'-TO\V-PL,  n.  A  long  towel  placed  over  a 
roller,  and  fixed  to  a  wall.  Simmonds. 

JACK'-WOOD  (-wftd),  n.    A  valuable   wood  for 


fiirniture,  obtained  from  the  Artocarpiis  integ- 
rifolia. Simino7ids. 
jAc'O-BIN,  n.  [Fr.  Jacobin,  from  a  convent 
near  the  street  of  St.  Jacques,  in  Paris  (L.  Ja- 
cobus).'] 

1.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  monk  or  friar  of  the  order 
of  .St.  Dominic;  a  Dominican  friar.       Chancer. 

2.  (Ornith.)  A  variety  of  the  common  pigeon 
having  a  range  of  feathers  on  the  back  part  of 
the  head  that  forms  a  hood ;  jack.  Yarrell. 

3.  (French  Hist.)  One  of  a  political  faction  or 
club,  which  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
violent  measures  of  the  French  revolution  of 
1789  :  —  so  named  from  their  meeting  in  a  monas. 
tery  of  Jacobin  friars  :  —  an  anarchist ;  a  dema- 
gogue. Williams. 

JAc'O-BIN,  a.    Jacobinical.  Burke. 

jAc'O-BINE,  »i.   1.  A  kind  of  pigeon.  Ainsworth. 
2.  A  monk.  —  See  Jacobin. 

jAC-0-BiN'{C,  ;  „.      Relating  to    the   Jaco- 

JAC-O-BIn'j-CAL,  )  bins,  or  to  Jacobinism;  revo- 
lutionary ;  turbulent.  Williams. 

jAc'0-BlN-i§M,  n.  The  principles  of  the  Jaco- 
bins ;  turbulent  opposition  to  legitimate  govcrn- 
luent.  Burke. 

JAC'O-BIN-IzE,  v.  a.  To  infect  with  Jacobitiisni, 
or  the  principles  of  the  Jacobins.  Btirke. 

jAc'0-BiN-L.y,  ad.    Like  the  Jacobins.       Craig. 

jAc'O-BIte,  n.  1.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of 
heretics  who  were  so  called  from  J«co6  Bar.Klzi, 
and  were  a  branch  of  the  Eutychians.  White. 
2.  (Eng.  Hist.)  One  who  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  James  II.,  after  his  abdication,  and  to  the 
subsequent  Pretenders  of  the  Stuart  line  ;  and 
who  opposed  the  revolution  of  1688,  in  favor  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  vindicated  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  Taller. 

jAc'0-BITE,a.   Of  the  principles  of  the  Jacobites. 

JAc-0-BTt'{-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  Jacobites, 
or  to  their  principles.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

jAc'0-B1T-I§M,  n.  The  principles  of  the  Jaco- 
bites.  Mason. 

JA'COB'^-LAD'DgR,  n.  1.  (Naut.)  A  Tope-hd. 
der  with  wooden  steps  or  spokes.  Brande. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant,  with  numerous 
bright  blue  or  white  flowers;  common  Greek 
valerian  ;  ladder  of  heaven  ;  Polemonium  cam- 
lemn.  Eng.  Cyc. 

3.  (Masonic  Her.)  A  ladder  with  three  steps, 
representing  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

JA'COB'^-StAff,  n.     1.  A  pilgrim's  staff. 

2.  A  staff  concealing  a  dagger.  Johnson. 

3.  An  instrument  formerly  used  at  sea  for 
taking  meridian  altitudes  ;  a  kind  of  astrolabe  ; 
a  cross  staff;  —  sometimes  used  by  surveyors  in 
taking  heights  and  distances,  when  despatch  is 
necessary  and  strict  accuracy  is  not  required. 

JA-CO'BUS,  n.  [L.]  A  gold  coin  struck  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  value  25s.  (about  $6).  Milton. 

jAc'O-NET,  w.  a  light,  open,  and  soft  kind  of 
fabric,  rather  stouter  than  muslin,  used  for 
dresses,  neckcloths,  &c.  Simmonds. 

jAC-aUARD'  (jSk-kard'),  n.  A  piece  of  mechan- 
ism applied  to  silk  and  muslin  looms,  for  the 
purpose  of  weaving  figured  goods;  —  so  naiTied 
from  the  inventor.  Brande. 

tJAc'TAN-CY,  n.  ['L.  jactatitia ;  Old  Ft.  jac- 
tancic]     A  boasting.  Cockeram. 

JAC-tA'TION,  M.  [L.jactatio.]  The  act  of  throw- 
ing; jaculation. 

Among  the  Romans  there  were  four  things  much  in  use: 
bathing,  fumigation,  friction,  and  Jactation.  Jempte. 

jAC-T{-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  jactito,  jactitatus,  to 
bring  forward  in  public] 

1.  A  tossing  ;  motion  ;  restlessness.  Haney. 

2.  Vain  boasting ;  a  vaunting.  liogct. 

3.  A  false  pretension  to  marriage. 
Jactitation  ofmarriase  (Canon  Law.)  is  when  one  of 

the  parties  boasts,  or  gives  out,  that  he,  or  she,  is 
married  to  the  other,  whereby  a  common  reputation 
of  their  marriage  may  ensue.  Whishaw. 

t  JAC'U-LA-BLE,  a.    Fit  to  be  thrown.      Blount 

jAc'U-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  jaculo,  jaculatus.]  To 
darit.     [r.]  Coc/ceram. 
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jAC-V-I'A'TIQN,  n.  [L.iaculatio.']  The  net  of 
jnculating  or  throwing  aurts  uud  other  inisHive 
weupuii8 ;  jactatiun.  Milton. 

jAC'V-LA-TyR,  n.    [L.]     1.  One  who  darts. 

2.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  fish  found  in  the  fresh 
waters  uf  India,  remarkable  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  procures  tlie  insects  upon  which  it 
feeds,  by  ejecting  a  drop  of  liquid  through  its 
tubular  snout  witli  such  force  as  to  disable  tlieni ; 
the  shooting  fish  ;  CUmtodon  roatrutua.  Wright. 

jAC'l,NLA-TQ-HY,  a.  [L.  janilntorius.]  Throw- 
ing out ;  darteS  out ;  ejaculatory.  Blount. 

JADK,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  According 
to  SAinner  from  A.  S.  t/nad,  a  goad.  —  Scot,  i/ad, 
vadc,  yaiid,  a  mare;  North  of  Eng.  yaud,  a 
norsc,  a  jade.l 

1.  A  horse  of  no  spirit ;  a  hired  horse ;  a  hack. 

Tired  u  a  jade  in  ororloaden  csrt  SUliiei/. 

2.  A  woman,  in  contempt ;  a  base  woman. 


In  diainondi,  pearls,  and  rich  brocudei 
8h<!  ahint-t,  the  ttrst  of  buttered  jade». 


Swift. 


3.  A  young  woman,  in  irony  or  slight  con- 
tempt. 
Y»u  now  and  then  aee  some  handsome  youD([/arfes.  Adduon. 

JADE,  r.  a.      [Sp.  jadear,  to  pant,  to  jade.]     [». 

JADlil)  ;  pp.  JADING,  JADKD.I 

1.  To  tire ;  to  harass  ;  to  dispirit ;  to  weary  ; 
to  fatigue;  as,  "  To  Jade  a  horse." 

It  is  a  dull  thing  tn  tire  and  Jade  any  thing  too  fkr.  Bacon. 

There  are  scawms  when  the  brain  is  ovci^tired  or  itulett 

with  study  and  thinlcinic.  )yalts. 

2.  To   overbear;   to   crush;   to   degrade;  to 
employ  in  vile  offices.  Skak. 

Syn.  —  See  Weary. 
JADE,  r.  n.  To  lose  spirit ;  to  sink ;  to  tire.  South. 

They  fail,  and  Jade,  and  tire  in  the  prosecution.       South. 

JADE,  n.  {Mill.)  A  stone  remarkable  for  hard- 
ness and  tenacity,  of  a  light-green  color,  used 
by  lapidaries ;  nephrite.  Brands. 

JAD'pR-y,  n.    Jadish  tricks,     [r.]      Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

JAO'ISII,   a.    1.    Vicious;    bad;  —  applied   to   a 

horse.     "  A  jadish  trick."  Iludibras. 

2.  Unchaste  ;  incontinent.  U Estrange. 

'Ag,  or  JAgg,  r.  a.  ["  Perhaps  from  A.  S.  saga, 
a  saw."  Richardson.  —  Dut.  saeglien.']  \i.  jao- 
OEi) ;  pp.  JAGGING,  JAGGED.]  To  cut  iuto  in- 
dentures, notches,  or  teeth ;  to  notch.  Bentley. 

JAg.h.  1.  A  protuberance,  denticulation,  ornotch  : 
—  a  tooth  of  a  saw.  Ray. 

2.  A  small  load,  as  of  hay  or  grain.       Forby. 

3.  {Hot.)  A  cleft  or  division.  Wright. 

jAG'epD,  p.  a.    Cut  in  notches ;  indented. 

JAg'GPD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  denticu- 
lated ;   unevenness.  Peacham. 

JAg'GPR,  n.  A  tool  used  by  pastry-cooks ;  a  jag- 
ging-iron.  Clarke. 

jAg'GHPR-V,  n.  A  species  of  coarse,  dark-col- 
ored sugar,  obtained  from  the  sap  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm ;  —  written  also  Jaggery.  P.  Cyc. 

JAg'G|NG-IR'()N  (j5g'jng-i'urn),  n.  An  instru- 
ment used  by  pastry-cooks  ;  a  jagger.  Ash. 

JAg'GY,  a.    Uneven  ;  denticulated ;  notched. 

His  teeth  stood  Jaggy  in  tlirec  dreadful  rows.         Addison. 

jAG-H|UE-b.\R',  n.     One  who  holds  a  jaghire, or 

a  portion  of  land  ;  —  a  term  used  in  India. 

C.  P.  Brotcn. 
JAo'hJrE   (jilg'isr),    n.     A  portion  of  land,  or  a 

share  in  the  produce  of  it,  assigned  in  India,  by 

the  government,  to  an  individual.  Malcom. 

IAg-V-AR',  «.  {Zotil.) 

The  largest  and  most 

formid  ible        feline 

quadruped     of    the 

new  world ;  the  Felis 

onca  of  Linnocus  ;  — 

called  the  American 

tiger,   or  American 

panther.        Brande,  ,  ,  ^, ,. 

Jaguar  (retu  onf  a). 

.'AH,  n.  [Heb.  JT^.]  One  of  the  names  of  God; 
Jehovah.  ''  Psalms. 

;A  I L,  «.  [Low  L.  gaiola  ;  Sp.  »"owZa,  a  cage  ;  Old 
Fr.  gaille,  geanlc ;  Fr.  geole.]  A  place  of  con- 
finement for  criminals  or  debtors ;  a  prison  ;  a 


gaol ;  —  written  both  Jail  and  gaol,  but  in  this 
country  more  common\y  Jail.  —  Sec  Gaol, 

In  London,  and  within  a  mile,  I  wren. 
There  arc  of  >  •ih  and  pris<jns  full  eighteen, 
And  sixty  whipping-ixuta,  and  stocks,  ami  rage*. 

'Juukir,  tilt  HuU:r-fml,  oi.  MHO. 

JAII^'IURI),  n.  A  cant  term  applied  to  a  person 
who  has  been  confined  in  a  jail.  Johiuon. 

JAll/-l)^-LlV'^R  V,  n.  A  delivery  or  release  of 
prisoners  from  a  jail ;  gaol-delivery.  Burke. 

JAIL'^R,  n.  The  keeper  of  a  prison  or  jail ;  gaoler. 

JAIL'-FE-VfR,  n.  {Med.)  Adangerous  and  often 
fatal  fever,  generated  in  prisons  and  other 
places  crowded  with  people; — called  also  hoa- 
pital fever  and  typhus  gratiur.  Dimgliaon. 

JAIL'— KEEP-flR,  n.  One  who  keeps  a  jail.  Savage. 

JAkES,  n.  sing.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. — 
A.  S.  cachus.  Somner.  —  Gael.  ^  Ir.  cac,  excre- 
ment.] A  privy  ;  a  necessary.  Shtik. 
4^  "  Sir  John  Ilnrriiiuinn,  in  1.596,  publislicd  liis 
celebrated  tract  called  ' 'I'liu  MotaniorplioMiM  of  .4[/iLr  ' 
(pron.  ajax),  by  wliicli  lie  meant  tliu  iinprovoinvnt  of 
a  Jakex,  or  necessary,  by  forming  it  into  what  wu  now 
call  a  tcaU<r-closet,  uf  whicli  Sir  John  was  clearly  the 
inveiitor."  JVorw. 

JAl'AP  [jai'iip,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.Wr. ;  jBl'yp, 
JS'.  K.],  71.  [Low  L.  Jalapium  ;  Fr.  Jalap  ;  Sp. 
Jalapa,  or  xalapa,  —  so  called  from  the  name  of 
a  town  in  Mexico  whence  it  originally  came.] 
The  dried  root  of  the  Iponuea  Jalapa  ; — used 
in  medicine  as  a  purge.  Brande. 

JAl'A-pIc,  o.     Relating  to  jalap.  Craig. 

jAl'A-PINE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  active  or  cathartic 
principle  of  jalap.  Dunglison. 

jAM,  n.  1.  [^Ar.  Jama.  London  Ency.]  A  con- 
serve of  fruits  boiled  with  sugar  and  water. 

2.  A  sort  of  frock  for  children.  Ilodgcs. 

3.  {Mining.)  A  thick  bed  of  stone  in  a  kad 
mine ;  —  written  also  Jamb.  Chambers. 

JAm,  v.  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  — Kus.Jem, 
a  press.  —  "  Perhaps  from  A.  S.  gcemnian,  to 
make  even."  Richardson.']  [t.  jammed;  pp. 
JAMMING,  JAMMED.]  To  compress  between  two 
bodies  ;  to  squeeze  tight ;  to  tread  Aovm ;  — 
Avritten  also  jamb.  Lloyd. 

jAm-A-CI'NA,  n.  {Cfiem.)  An  alkaloid  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  the  Andira  incrmis,  or  Geof- 
froya  Jainaicensis,  the  cabbage-tree  of  the 
West  Indies.  Wright. 

jAm'A-DAR,  n.  A  Hindostanee  officer.  Maunder. 

JA-MAI'CA-PEP'PeR,  n.    See  Allspice. 

JAMB  (jim),  n.     [It.  gamba;  Yr.jambe^ 

\.  {Arch.)  The  side  of  a  door,  window,  fire- 
place, or  other  opening  in  a  building. 
2.  (Mining.)  See  Jam,  No.  3.  Wright. 

JAMB  (jam),  r.  a.     {Naut.)  To  squeeze  tight. 

S^  The  opposite  to  jamb,  appljed  to  a  rojie,  is  to 
render.     Brandt. 

jAm-BEE',  n.    A  walking  cane.  Toiler. 

tJAM'BEUX  (zhim'W),  n./)/.  [Fr.Jatnbes.]  Ar- 
mor for  the  legs  ;  greaves. 

One  of  his  legs  and  knees  provided  well 

Vfith  Jaiiibeux  armed  and  double  plates  of  steel.    Dniden. 

JAM'DA-R?,  m.  a  species  of  muslin  flowered  in 
the  loom.     [India.]  Brown. 

JAM'P-SON-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  contain- 
ing sulphur,  lead,  and  antimony.  Brande. 

JAME^'^'-PoWopR,  n.  {Med.)  A  celebrated 
antimonial  fever  powder.  Hoblyn. 

JANE,  n.     1    A  coin  of  Genoa.  Cluiueer. 

2.  A  kind  of  fustian.  Talbot. 

JANE'-QF-APES,  n.  A  pert  girl ;  — the  counter- 
part of  Jackunajies.  Massinyer. 

JAN'GLE  (jiing'gl,  82),  r.  n.  [Old  Tr.  Jangler; 
Ger.  zanken.]  [».  jangled  ;  pp.  jangling, 
JANGLED.]  To  pr;ite  ;  to  quarrel ;  to  wTangle  ; 
to  altercate ;  to  bicker  in  words.  Chaucer.  Shak. 

JAN'GLE,  r.  a.  To  make  to  sound  discordantly 
or  unharmoniously.  Prior. 

Now  see  that  noble  and  that  sovereign  reason. 

Like  sweet  beXU  Jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh.         Shot, 

JAN'GLE,  n.     [Old  Fr.Janglerie.] 


JANT'j-LY,  ad.    In  a  janty  manner. 


1.  A  discordant  sound.  Mtniaa. 

2.  I'ratc  ;  wrangle ;  babble  ;  jangling. C/mzutm-. 

JAN'GL^R,  n.  A  noisy,  quarrelsome  fellow;  a 
prater;  a  wrangler.  Chaucer. 

JAN'GL^R-tHH,  n.     A  quarrelsome  woman.  A»h 
JAN'GLING,  n.      The  act  of    one   who  jangles; 
babble  ;   prate  ;   altercation  ;   quarrel ;  disputa- 
tion.    •*  Vain  JungUiig."  I  Tim.  i.  6. 

JAN'IS-HA-BV,  n.     Same  as  Jamzary. 

JA.N'I-TQR.  w.  [L.1  a  door-keeper;  a  porter. 
"  Ihe  Janitor  of  the  sUrry  hall.*'  Wa^^vn. 

J  AN'I-TRIX,  n.  [L.,  a  female  door-keeper.']  {.\nat.) 

A  vein  called  also  tne  porta  vena.      Dungliton. 

JA.N-I-ZAR',  H.     A  janizary.  Byron. 

JAn-|-zA'R|-AN,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the 
janizaries.  Burke. 

JAn'I-ZA-RV,  n.  [TutV.  vent  ttcheri,  newtroops.] 
A  soldier  of  the  Turkish  foot-guards,  a  celebrat- 
ed militia  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  abolished  in 
1826.  Marfarlane. 

JAN'NQCK,  n.  [^Probably  a  corruption  of  bati- 
nock.  Johnson!]  Oat  bread;  bannock.  [North 
of  Eng.]  Johnson. 

JAN'S^N-I^M,  n.  {Theol.)  The  doctrine  con- 
cerning grace  and  free-will  which  was  held  and 
taught  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  bishop  of  Ypres,  in 
Flanders,  who  died  in  1638 ;  —  opposed  to  tliat 
of  the  Jesuits.  Todd. 

JAN'S^N-Ist,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  Jansenism. 

J  A  NT,  V.  n.  To  wander  here  and  there ;  to  ram- 
ble ;  to  jaunt.  —  See  Jalnt. 

JAN-THl'NA,  n.  [Gr.  !6,^inn,  violet-blue;  L. 
ianthinus.']  {Zooi.)  A  genus  of  turbinated  tes- 
taceous mollusks,  so  named  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  violet  color  of  the  shell.  Brande. 

Scott. 

JANT'l-Nfe.SS,  n.  The  Quality  of  being  janty; 
airiness  ;  flutter ;  finicalness.  Addison. 

JAN'T^,  n.  A  machine  used  in  India  for  raising 
water.  Ogibrie. 

JANTY  [jan'i?,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  rhin'ie,  S. ; 
jan'ie,  F.  nV.l,  a.  [Fr.  geiitil.]  Affectedly 
genteel;  finical;  airy;  showy;  fluttering. 

We  owe  most  of  our  jantu  Etshions  now  in  rogue  to  some 
adept  l>eau.  (Jmartliim. 

jAN'U-A-RY,  n.  [L.  Janiutrius  ;  by  some  derived 
from  Janus,  the  god  of  the  year; — by  others 
from  Janua,  a  gate,  because  this  month  opens 
or  begins  the  year.]    The  first  month  of  the 

year. 

JA-PAN',  n.  A  work  figured  and  varnished,  like 
that  done  by  the  natives  of  Japan.        Johnson. 

JA-PAN',    v.  a.      [l.    JAPANNED  ;  f>p.  JAPANNING, 

JAPANNED.]  To  cover  and  embellish  with  a 
hard  brilliant  varnish  or  gold  and  raised  figures ; 
to  make  black  and  glossy  ;  to  varnish.      Smijt. 

JA-PAN',  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  varnish,  or  a  kind 
of  japanned  work.  "  The  poor  girl  had  broken 
a  large ya/>an  glass."  Stri/l. 

.Japan  allspice,  a  shnibhy  plant,  a  native  of  Japan.  — 
Japan  earth,  an  extract  of  variouH  partii  of  llie  Acacia 
cMecku.  an  oriental  tree  ;  catechu  ;  Terra  japonita.  — 
Japan  ink,  a  superior  kind  of  black  writing  ink. 

JAP-AN-E^E',  a.     {Geog.)  Belonging  to  Japan. 

JAP-AN-E§E',  »i.  »ih<7.  &  pi.  {Geog.)  1.  A  native, 
or  the  natives,  of  Japan.  Murray. 

2.  The  language  of  the  natives  of  Jap.tn. 

JA-PAN'N(;R,  n.    One  who  practises  japanning. 

J.A-PAN'NING,  n.  The  art  of  producing  n  hiehly 
varnished  surface  on  wood,  metal,  or  other  Kara 
substance,  sometimes  of  one  color  onlv,  but 
more  commonly  figured  and  ornamented.  I'. Cyc 

t  JAPE,  r.  «.  [Icel.  geipa ;  A.  S.  gilp,  gilpan,  to 
boast.]     To  jest;  to  joke.  Chancer. 

fJAPE,   r.  o.     1.  To  cheat;  to  impose  upon;  to 

sport  with.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  deride  ;  to  jibe.  Fenton. 

t  J  A  PE,  n.    A  jest ;  a  trick.  Chaucer. 

tJ.AP'pR,  n.    A  jester  ;  a  biifToon.  Ckaueer. 
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Jn-PHfiT'JC,  a.  Relating  to  Japhet,  the  son  of 
Noah ;  as,  "  The  Japhetic  languages." 

The  Japhetic  nations,  the  people  of  Europe  and  of 
the  North  of  Asia.  Bosworth. 

3AP'(y,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  kind  of  woodpecker  found 
in  Brazil.  Wright. 

JAR,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  yrre,  angry.  —  It.  gairire,  to 
rebuke ;  Fr.  guerroyer,  to  war ;  guerre,  war.] 

\i.  JARKBD  ;  pp.  JARRING,  JARKED.] 

1.  To  strike  together  with  a  kind  of  short 
rattle  or  imperfect  vibration  ;  to  vibrate  harsh- 
ly ;  to  sound  untunably.  Dry  den. 

2.  To  clash ;  to  interfere  ;  to  act  in  opposition. 

For  orders  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist.  Milton. 

3.  To  quarrel ;  to  dispute ;  to  contend ;  to 
wrangle. 

Making  those  jar  whom  reason  meant  to  join.     Churchill. 

4.  To  vibrate  regularly,  as  a  pendulum. 

My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  with  sighs  they  jar.    Shak. 

JAR,  V.  a.  1.  To  make  to  jar  or  sotmd  untunably. 

When  once  they  [bells]  jor  and  check  each  other.  -   Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  shake  ;  to  agitate ;  to  jolt.        Johnson. 

JAR,  n.     1.  A  rattling  vibration  of  sound ;  harsh 

sound ;  a  shake.     "  A  trembling  jar."   Ilolden. 

2.  Discord ;  disagreement ;  quarrel ;  clash  of 
interests  or  opinions. 

Till  universal  peace  confound  all  civil  Jar.        Spenser. 

3.  The  vibration  of  a  pendulum. 

SIS'  A  door  is  a-jar  when  left  unfastened  or  partly 
opened. 

JAR,  n.    \lt.giaro;  S^.jarra;  'Pt.iarre.'] 

1.  An  earthen  or  glass  vessel  with  a  large 
belly  and  broad  mouth  ;  as,  "A  Leyden /ar." 

2.  The  quantity  held  in  a  jar.  "Ajar  of 
oil."  Wright. 

JAR-A-RAC'A,  n.  (Zo-il.)  A  species  of  venomous 
American  serpent,  seldom  exceeding  eighteen 
inches  in  length.  Wright. 

JAR'BLE,  V.  a.  To  bemire ;  to  wet;  to  javel ; 
to  jable.     [North  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

JARDE§  [jardz,  Ja.  Wr.;  zhdrdz,  Sm.;  jardz  or 
zhirdz,  K.^,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  jardes  and  jardon.} 
Hard,  callous  tumors  on  the  legs  of  a  horse, 
below  the  bend  of  the  ham.  Farrier's  Diet. 

t  J  AR'GLE,  V.  n.  To  emit  a  harsh  sound.  Bp.  Hall. 

tJAR'GOG-LE  (jar'g5g-{rl),  v.  a.  To  jumble  ;  to 
confuse.     "  Tojargogle  your  thoughts."  Locke. 

JAR'GON,  n.  \lt.  gergo;Yr.  jargon.']  Unintelli- 
gible talk  or  language ;  gabble  ;  gibberish. 

That  all  his  predecessors'  rules 

Were  empty  cant,  a\\  Jargon  of  the  schools.         Prior. 

JAR'GON,  n.  \Yt.  jargon."]  {Min.)  A  variety  of 
zircon  ;  —  sometimes  written  jargoon.       Dana. 

JAR-GO-NELLE'  (-nSl'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of 
early'  pear.  Milkr. 

JAR-GON'JC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  the 
mineral  called  ^ar^ron.  Craig. 

JAR'nOt,  «.  The  pigTiut  or  earthnut ;  the  tuber- 
ous root  of  the  Bunium  flexuosum.  Booth. 

JAR'RING,  p.  a.  Vibrating  harshly;  —  discord- 
ant; disagreeing;  wranglmg. 

JAR'RJNG,  n.  1.  A  collision;  a  clashing;  a 
shaking. 

2.  Quarrel;  dispute;  \vTangle.  "Endless 
jarrings  and  immortal  hate."  Dryden. 

JA'^pY  (ja'z?),  n.  [Supposed  to  be  corrupted 
from  Jersey.]  A  worsted  wig ;  a  bob-wig.  Craig. 

JAS'HAWK,  n.     A  young  hawk.  Ainsworth. 

JA§'MINE,  or  jAs'MJNE  [jaz'mjn,  W.  Sm. ;  j5s'- 
mjn,  P.  Ja.  Wr. ;  jes'mjn,  S.  K.],  n.  ["  Arab. 
ysmyn.  Loudnn."  —  It.  gelsomino;  Sp.  jas- 
min; ¥i.  jasmin.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Jasminum,  which  includes  several  species,  most- 
ly twining  shrubs,  as  the  Arabian  jasmine  {Jas- 
minum sambac),  the  white  or  common  jasmine 
{Jasminum  ojfficinale'),  the  yellow  jasmine  {Jas- 
minum fruttcans),  &c. ; —  often  written  jessa- 
mine. Eng,  Cyc.     Wood. 

t  jAsp,  n.   [L.]   Jasper.  —  See  Jasper.   Spenser. 

+  JAs'PA-CHATE,  n.    Agate  jasper.  Smart. 

JAs'P^R,  n.     [Gr.  laaim;  L.  iaspis;  Fr.  jaspe.] 


{Min.)   A  silicious  mineral  of  various  colors, 

sometimes   spotted,  banded,  or  variegated ;  — 

used  in  jewelry.  Brande. 

JAS'P^R-AT-^D,  a.    Mixed  with  jasper.     Smart. 

jAs'P^R-Y,  «.  Relating  to,  containing,  or  resem- 
bling, jasper ;  jaspidean.  Shepherd. 

JAS-P11)'5-AN,  a.    Relating  to  jasper.         Craig. 

jAS'PO-NIx,  n.  {Min.)  The  purest  horn-colored 
onyx  ;  ribbon  jasper.  Buchanan. 

jAs'SA,  n.  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  amphipodous  crus- 
taceans, allied  to  the  sand-hopper. 

Van  Der  Hoeven. 

JA-TRO'PHA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  in- 
cluding the  Jatropha  manihot,  which  affords 
cassava  and  tapioca.  Lindley. 

JA-TROPH'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Jatropha.  Dunglison. 

jAum,  n.    See  Jamb. 

t  JAUNCE  (jans),  ».  n.     [Fx.jancer.]    To  jaunt. 

Spur-galled,  and  tired  by  Javncing  Bolingbroke.        Sliak. 

JAUN'DJCE  (jan'djs),  n.  [Fi.jaunisse,  jaundice, 
from  Fr.jaune,  yellow.]  {Med.)  A  disease  ac- 
companied by  a  suffusion  of  bile,  the  principal 
symptom  of  which  is  yellowness  of  the  skin  and 
eyes,  with  white  faeces  and  high-colored  urine  ; 
icterus.  Dunglison. 

The  eyes  of  a  man  in  the  jaundice  make  yellow  observa- 
tions on  every  thing.  Watts. 
And  jealousy,  ihc  Jaundice  of  the  soul.            Uryden. 

JAUN'DICED  (jan'djst),  a.     1.  Infected  with  the 

jaundice.  Pope. 

2.  Prejudiced ;  biassed  ;  jealous.  Roget. 

JAUNT  (jam),  V.  n.  [Fr.jajicer.]  [t.  jaunted  ; 
pp.  jaunting,  jaunted.]  To  ramble  ;  to  wan- 
der here  and  there  ;  to  bustle  about.  Shak. 

JALTNT  (jam),  ?i.     Ramble;  flight;  excursion;  a 
short  jaurney.    "After  his  airy yaww^."   Milton. 
Sjm.  —  See  Excursion. 
JAUNT,  n.    {Fi.jante.]   A  felly  of  a  wheel.  Todd. 

JAUNT'-COAL,  n.  A  species  of  coal.  [Local, 
Scotland.]  Ogilvie. 

JAUNT'I-NESS,  n.    See  Jantiness. 

J  AUNT'ING-CAR,  n.  A  light  Irish  car.  Simmonds. 

JAUNT'y,  a.     Showy;  fluttering.  —  See  Janty. 

JAV-.\-NE§E',  a.     {Geog.)  Relating  to  Java. 

JAV'PL,  V.  a.  To  bemire;  to  soil;  to  wet;  to 
jarble.     [North  of  Eng.]  Johnson. 

fjAv'^L,  M.   A  wandering,  dirty  fellow.  Spenser. 

jAvE'LIN  (jav'ljn),  n.  [Gr.  W.Xw,  to  throw;  Sp. 
jabalina;  Fi.javeline.]  A  spear  or  half-pike, 
nearly  six  feet  long,  anciently  used  both  by 
horse  and  foot  soldiers.  Milton. 

J  Aw,  n.  [Fr.yoMC,  the  cheek.  —  A.  S.  geagl,  the 
jaw;  ceaw,  chewed.] 

1.  The  bone  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  teeth 
are  set ;  the  maxillary  bone. 

2.  The  mouth.  Ps.  xxii.  15. 

3.  Loud   or   abusive  talk;    scolding;    gross 
abuse.    [Vulgar.]  Todd.     Wright. 

jAw,  v.  a.  &  n.  [i.  jawed  ;  pp.  jawing,  jawed.] 
To  abuse  grossly  ;  to  scold.     [Vulgar.]      Todd. 

jAw'BONE,  n.  The  bone  in  which  the  teeth  are 
fixed  ;  the  maxillary  bone.  Pope. 

JAwed  (jlwd),  a.     Having  jaws. 
tJAw'FALL,  n.    Depression  of  the  jaw  : —  figu- 
ratively, depression  of  mind  or  spirits.  Griffith. 
t  JAWN,  v.  n.     To  open  ;  to  yawn.  Marston. 

jAw'-TOOTH,  n.     One  of  the  grinders.      Perry. 
JAw'Y,  a.    Relating  to  the  jaws.  ^J       Gayton. 

JAY  (ja),  n.  [Fr.  geai  ;  Sp.  gayoJ] 
1.     {Omith.)     A    chattering 
bird,  having  handsome  plumage, 
of  the  family  CorvidoB  and  ge- 
nus Garrulus.  Yarrell. 

Is  the  jai/  more  precious  than  the  lark, 

because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 

ShaJc. 

■  2.  A  loose  woman. 

Sonie.;a;/ of  Italy, 
Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  Blue-jay 

betrayed  him.  Shak.(,Oarrubu  cristatus). 


t  JA'ZgL,  n.  A  precious  stone  of  an  azure  or 
blue  color.  Bailey. 

jAz'5-rAnt,  n.  A  frock  of  mail  without  sleeves, 
lighter  than  the  hauberk. 

Ajuzerant  of  double  mail  he  wore.  Smttlicg. 

JEAL'OyS  (jel'us),  a.  [Gr.  (,ri^os,  zeal,  jealousy  ; 
^v^-oTVTTos,  jealcus ;  L.  zelotypus  ;  It.  geloso ;  Sp, 
zeloso  ;  Fr.jaloux.] 

1.  Suspicious  in  love  ;  apprehensive  of  rivaV 
ship ;  uneasy  through  fear  that  another  ha» 
withdrawn,  or  may  withdraw,  from  one  the  afl'ec- 
tions  of  a  person  beloved. 

Trifles  light  as  air 
Are  to  the  Jealous  confirmation  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.  Shot. 

2.  Full  of  competition,  rivalry,  or  envy ;  invid- 
ious ;  envious. 

Aside  the  devil  turned 
For  envy,  yet  with  Jealous  leer  malign 
Eyed  them  askance,  and  to  himself  thus  plained.   Hilton. 

3.  Solicitous  to  defend  the  honor  of;  zealous. 
I  have  been  yeiy  Jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts. 

1  Kings  x\x.  10. 

4.  Suspiciously  vigilant ;  anxiously  fearful ; 
careful  or  concerned  for. 

I  am  Jealous  over  you  with  a  godly  jealousy.  2  Cor.  xi.  2. 
Syn.  —  A  person  is  jealous  of  what  is  his  own, 
envious  of  what  is  another's,  and  suspicious  of  some  ill 
design,  or  of  the  honesty  of  another.  A  sovereign  is 
jealous  of  his  authority  ;  subjects  are  jealous  of  their 
rights  ;  courtiers  are  enmous  of  those  in  favor ;  women 
may  be  envious  of  superior  beauty.  Jealousy  is  much 
used  in  cases  in  which  the  atTections  are  concerned ; 
as,  "  Jealous  lovers  "  ;  "  Jealous  husbands  or  wives." 
Jealous  is  applicable  to  bodies  of  men  as  well  as  to 
individuals ;   envious,  to  individuals  only. 

t  JEAL'OUS-HOOD  (jel'us-hiid),  n.  Jealousy. Shak. 

JEAL'OUS-LY  (jel'us-le),  ad.  In  a  jealous  man- 
ner ;  suspiciously  ;  emulously.  Sherwood. 

JEAL'OyS-NESS  (jel'us-nSs),  w.  The  state  of  being 
jealous ;  suspicion  ;  jealousy,  [ii.]  K.  Charles, 

JEAL'OUS-Y  (jel'us-e),  n.  [Gr.  ^v^-oTvnia  ;  L.  zelo- 
typia ;  It.  gelosia ;  Fr.  jalousie.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  jealous  ;  a  painful  ap- 
prehension of  being  supplanted  in  the  affections 
of  another  ;  suspicion  in  love. 

The  Jealousy  of  love,  powerful  of  sway 
In  human  hearts.  Miltmi. 

O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  Jealousu; 
It  is  the  green-eyed  monster,  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on.  Sliat, 

2.  Suspicious  fear,  caution,  vigilance,  or 
rivalry. 

They  provoke  him  to  Jealousy  with  their  sins. 

1  Kings  xiv.  22. 

3.  An  earnest  concern  or  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  or  the  character  of  others. 

I  am  jealous  for  Zion  with  great  Jealousy.  Zech.  i.  14. 

Syn.  —  The  terms  jealousy  and  jealous  are  often 
used  in  a  good  sense,  particularly  in  the  Bible,  imply- 
ing indignation  or  a  strong  disapprobation  in  having 
the  love  and  service  due  to  the  proper  ohject,  or  to 
one's  self,  given  to  another ;  as,  "  I,  the  Lord  thy 
God,  am  a  jealous  God."  Ezod.  "  I  am  jealous  over 
you  v^ith  a  godly  jealousy."  2  Cor. — Jealousy  is  a 
painful  apprehension  of  losing  what  one  possesses; 
envy  is  pain  or  dislike  caused  by  seeing  some  good  or 
advantage  in  the  possession  of  anotiier.  Suspicion, 
like  jealousy,  implies  fear  of  another's  intention,  hut 
jealousy  fears  the  loss  of  some  good  ;  suspicion  is  a|)- 
prehensive  of  some  positive  evil.  Knvy  is  a  base  pas- 
sion, and  never  used,  like  jealousy,  in  a  good  sense. 
Emulation  (much  used  in  a  good  sense)  is  sometimu 
used  in  the  sense  of  contentious  rivalry. 

JEAN,  n.    A  twilled   cotton   cloth,  made  either 

white  or  striped.  —  See  Jane.  IF.  Eticy. 

Satin  jeans,  jeans  woven,  like  satin,  with  a  smooth, 

glossy  surface.  Simmoitds. 

JEAR§,  n.     (Vatrf.)  See  Jeers. 

JEAT,  n.  A  sort  of  coal ;  jet.  — See  Jet.  Wright. 

JEE,  M.  A  word  added  to  a  person's  name  as  a 
mark  of  respect.     [India.]  C  P.  Broum. 

JEEL,  n.  A  shallow  lake  or  morass.  [India.]  Smart. 

JEER,  V.  n.     [Ger.  scheren,  to  banter ;  Dut.  schee- 
ren,   to  befool.]       [i.   jeered;   pp.  jeering, 
jeered.]     To   utter   severe   or  derisive  reflec- 
tions ;  to  sneer  ;  to  scoff;  to  flout;  to  mock. 
Syn. —  See  Scoff. 

JEER,  V.  a.  To  treat  with  scoffs ;  to  deride.  Howell. 

JEER,  n.  Railing  language  ;  sneer;  scoff;  taunt; 
biting  jest;  flout;  gibe;  mock.  Spenser 
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MIdu,  expofod  to  all  their  jern, 
llud  loat  hit  heart,  uiid  kept  liia  can. 
Hee  K10ICUL.E. 


Sm/t. 


Syn, 

j£UK'^ll,  n.    A  scoffer ;  a  scorner  ;  a  mocker. 

J^EIl'INO,  n.    Mockery ;  derision.     Bp.  Taylor. 

J&EK'INU,  p.  a.  Sneering;  scoffing;  mocking; 
flouting.     "  SiWy,  Jeei-itu/  idiots."  S/uik. 

JEER'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  jeering  manner;  scorn- 
fully ;  witli  contempt  or  scorn.  Fuller. 

J&RKi^,  n.  pi.  {yaut.)  Strong  tackles  for  raising 
and  lowering  the  lower  yards  of  a  ship.  Brande. 

jfeK'FpR-SQN-lTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  dark  green  fo- 
liated variety  of  pyroxene.  Dana. 

tJf.G'GpT,  n.   A  kind  of  sausage.        Ainaworth. 

jp-HO'VAH,    n.      [Hcb.    nin\]      The    Hebrew 

proper  name,  or  the  ineffable  and  incommuni- 
cable name  of  God,  signifying,  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  the  /  am,  the  Self-cxisteiU.  The  word 
itself  was  held  in  peculiar  veneration  by  the 
Jews. 
By  my  name  Jehovah  wa<  I  not  known  unto  them.  Ex.  tI.  3. 

jp-HO'VJST,  n.  One  who  maintains  that  the 
vowel  points  annexed  to  the  word  Jehovah, 
in  Hebrew,  are  the  proper  vowels  belonging  to 
the  word,  and  express  the  true  pronunciation : 
— opposed  to  the  Adonists.  Ogilcie. 

II  JP-JONE'  Qe-jdn',  S.  IF.  J.  F.  Wr.;  J9-jun',  P. 
E. ;  jS'jun,  Ja. ;  jdrl'jilii,  S/h.  ;  zh^-zlittu',  K.],  a. 
IL.jejunita,  hungry,  empty.] 

1.  Empty ;  wanting ;  vacant ;  hungry. 

2.  Deficient  in  matter,  substance,  or  niterest; 
dry ;  measure ;  stinted ;  bare  ;  barren  ;  unaflfect- 
ing.     "  Jejune  narrative."  Boyle. 

II  J^JJCnE'LV,  ad.    In  a  jejune  manner.  Taylor. 

llJg-jfJNE'NpSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  jejune; 
penury ;  dryness  ;  barrenness.  Bacon. 

IJtJp-jC'Nl-Ty,  n.  [L.  jejunitas.]  Dryness; 
mcagreness ;  jejuueness.  Bentley. 

jpjIJ'Nl'M,  n.  [L.  jejunus,  empty.]  {Aiiat.) 
The  part  of  the  small  intestine  comprised  be- 
tween the  duodenum  and  ileum ;  —  so  termed, 
because  when  examined  after  death  it  is  gen- 
erally found  empty,  or  nearly  so.       DungUson. 

JfiL'LlED(jei'lid),a.   Glutinous;  reduced  to  jelly. 

jfiL'LY,  n.  [L.  gelo,  gelatus,  to  freeze  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
gelatina,  jelly  ;  Sp.  _;afea  ;  Fr.  aelte.'] 

1.  Any  thing  brought  to  a  glutinous  state  ;  a 
gelatinous  substance ;  the  solution  of  gelatin^ 
when  cold.  Drayton. 

2.  A  transparent  preserve  consisting  of  the 
expressed  juice  of  fruit,  o-  the  essence  of  meat 
prcpiired  with  sugar.  Pope. 

3.  A  coarse  sand.  Ed.  Ency. 

jfiL'LY-BAc,  n.  A  bag  through  which  jelly  is 
distilled.  S'tudetit. 

J£M-1-DAR',  n.  A  native  officer  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  army,  ranking  as  an  ensign.         Brown. 

J6m'MI-NESS,  n.  Spruceness ;  neatness.  [Vulgar.] 

JfeM'My,  a.  Spruce;  neat;  well-dressed.  [Col- 
loquial or  vulgar.]  Whiter. 

JfiN'lTE,  n.    {Min.)  See  Yenite.       Cleaveland. 

JfiN'N^T,  n.    A  Spanish  horse. —See   Gexet. 

"  On  jennets  and  Turkish  horses."  Milton. 

j6n'NPT-Ing,  n.  [Corrupted  from  Juneating,  an 
apple  ripe  in  Jutie.  Johnson.]  A  species  of 
early  apple.  Mortimer. 

Jf:JV'm-ZKR-KF-FEJV'J)J,n.  (Turkey.)  An  of- 
ficer whose  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  a 
l)rovost-raarshal  in  European  armies.  Jameson. 

JEN'NV,  n.  A  machine  for  spinning,  moved  by 
water  or  by  steam ;  a  spinning-jenny .:4rAtcr/^A<. 

J 6n 'NY-Ass,  n.     The  female  ass.  Booth. 

J6nT'L|NG,  n.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  fish  of  the 
genus  Leuciscua,  found  in  the  Danube ;  the  blue 
'nwh.  Wright. 

i£OF'A[L  (j8r?l),  n.  [Fr.faifaim,  I  have  failed.] 
(Lmw.)  a  term  by  which  an  oversight  in  plead- 
ing IS  acknowledged.  Blackstone. 

IfiOP'ARD  (j8p'»rd),  v.  a.     [t.  JEOPARDED ;  pp. 


JEOFAnDINO,  JEOPARDED.]      [SeC    JeOPARDT.] 

To  hazard ;  to  put  in  jeopardy  or  danger ;  to 
imperil ;  to  peril ;  to  endanger. 

A  pvuple  that  Jeopurded  tliclr  liven  unto  the  death. 

Judff.  V.  1& 

j£oP'ARD-5R  0«P'»"fd-?r),  n.  One  who  puts  to 
hazard,     [k.]  Sherwood. 

jfiOP'ARD-IZE,  V.  a.  [i.  jeopardized;  pp. 
jeopaudizi.no,  jeopakijizi;I).J  To  put  in  dan- 
ger or  jeopardy;  to  endanger;  to  hazard;  to 
jeopard.  Ld.  Broug/utm. 

In  the  eflbrt  to  (niiii  more,  they  JeojHtrdized  tliat  which 
they  had  already  ubtuiiicd.  yu.  JUv. 

4^  TliiH  is  a  miMtorn  word  much  used  in  the  United 
Htaies,  and  it  is  also  used  by  varutiis  respectable  Eng- 
lish authors. 

j£oP'ARD-OU8,  a.  Fraught  with  danger ;  haz- 
ardous ;  dangerous,     [u.]  Bale. 

jfiOP'ARD-oDS-LY,  ad.  In  danger;  hazardous- 
ly; dangerously.'  Uuloet. 

j£oP'ARD-Y  (jJpVrd-e),  n.  [Formed  according 
to  some  etymologists  from  j  'ai  perdu,  I  have 
lost,  or  jeu  perdu,  a  lost  game.  —  Vhattcer  writes 
the  word  Jupurtie;  and  '1  yrwhitt  remarks,  "Uur 
etymologists  deduce  it  from  J 'ai  perdu  or  jeu 
perdu ;  but  I  rather  believe  it  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  jeu  parti.  A  jeu  parti  is  a  game  m 
which  the  chances  are  exactly  even."]  Expos- 
ure to  death  or  injury  ;  hazard ;  danger  ;  peril. 

In  this  adventure's  chanceful  jeoynirrfj/.  llutiberd. 

J95-  «« Johnson  says  ot  jeopardy,  '  it  is  not  now  in 

use,'  which,  certainly,  is  not  any  \o  ^er  true."  Trench. 

jfiR'BO-A,n.  (Zo- 
ol.)  A  rodent 
animal,  of  the 
genus  Dipus, 
having  the  hind 
legs  dispropor- 
tionately devel- 
oped.     Brattde.  ^   .^     ,^.  .    . 

•^  Jerboa  (,Dtpu»  tagittd). 

Je-REED',  or  J5-RiD',  n.  {Oriental.)  A  light 
javelin.  W.  Scott. 

JER-e-Mi'ADR,  n.  [Trort\  Jeremiah.]  A  lamen- 
tation ;  a  tale  of  grief,  sorrow,  or  complaint ;  a 
lament.  Roget. 

JER'fAL-CON  (jer'fa-kn),  n.  A  bird  used  in  fal- 
conry.  —  See  Gerfalcon.  Eng.  Cyc. 

j£RK,  v.  a.  [Of  doubtful  etymology.— A.  S. 
gereccan,  to  correct,  to  {govern  ;  Icel.  hreckia, 
to  beat.  — Scot,  chirk  or  jirk,  to  make  a  grating 

.  noise.  Jamieson.  — Same  asYERK.]  [i.  jerked  ; 

pp.  JERKING,  JERKED.] 

1.  To  give  a  sudden  pull,  twitch,  or  thrust;  to 
strike  with  a  quick,  smart  blow  ;  to  yerk.  Swift. 

2.  To  throw,  as  a  stoue,  by  hitting  the  arm 
against  the  side.  Johnson. 

3.  To  cut  into  long,  thin  pieces,  and  dry,  as 
beef.  KendaU. 

t  JMRK,  v.  n.    To  strike  up  ;  to  accost  eagerly. 

But,  proud  of  t>eing  known,  will  jtrk  and  greet.    Drydcn. 

JERK,  n.     1.  A  short,  sudden  thrust,  twitch,  push, 

pull,  or  spring.  Gascoigne. 

2.  A   quick   jolt    that  shocks   or   starts ;    a 

throw  ;  a  cast.  Drayton. 

JfiRKED  (jerkt),  p.  a.  1.  Pulled;  twitched ;  struck. 
2.  Cut  and  dried,  as  meat. 

Jerked  beef,  or  meat,  beef  or  meat   cut  into  thin 
slices,  and  dried  in  the  open  air  without  salt.  Kendall. 

JERK'^R,  n.  One  who  jerks ;  a  whipper.  Cotgrave. 

JSR'KIN,  n.  [A.  S.  cyrtelkin,  a  diminutive  of 
cyrtel,  a  mantle.] 

1.  A  jacket ;  a  short  coat ;  a  close  waistcoat. 
"  An  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin."  Shak. 

2.  A  kind  of  hawk.  Ainsroorth. 

JER'KIN-HEAD,  n.  {Arch.)  The  end  of  a  roof, 
when  the  gable  is  carried  higher  than  the  side 
walls.  Buchanan. 

J?-ROn'Y-MIte,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an 
order  called  the  Hermits  of  St.  Jerome  or  Hie- 
ronymus ;  —  called  also  Hierotiymite.        Craig. 

JER'^^Y  (jer'z?),  n.  Combed  wool,  and  yarn 
made  of  combed  wool;  —  so  called  from  the 
Island  of  Jersey.  London  Ency. 

Jg-RC'SA-LfiM-AR'Tl-CHOKE,  n.  A  species  of 
sunflower  {HeUanthus  tuberosits)  ;  —  called  Je- 


rutalem,  from  the  corruption  of  the  Italian  word 
mrosole,  and  artichoke,  from  the  resemblance  in 
flavor  which  the  tubers  have  to  the  bottoms  of 
artichokes.  Loudon. 

J£r'V|.A,  n,  fFrom  luira,  the  Spanish  name  of 
a  jpoison  obtained  from  white  hellebore.] 
{Chem.)  A  basic  crystalline  subsUncc,  con- 
tamed,  together  with  vcratria,  in  the  root  of 
Veratrum  album,  or  white  hellebore.     Brande. 

JiiR'VjNE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  vegetable  base,  de- 
rived from  the  roots  of  the  Veratrum  a/hum,  or 
white  hellebore ;  jervia.  pj,il.  Mag. 

J£88  «.;  pi.  JEH8E8.  [Low  L.  jacti;  It.  getto. 
Old  r  r.  gect.] 

1.  {Falconry.)  A  short  strand  of  leather  tied 
about  the  legs  of  a  hawk,  with  which  it  is  held 
«V*'^fi8t.  Jlanmer. 

^.  A  ribbon  which  hangs  from  a  garland. 
Jfis'SA-Ml.NE,  n.     {Bot.)  A  plant  and  its  flower; 
jasmine.  —  See  Jasmine.     "  Young  blossomed 
jessamines."  Spenser. 

jfis'SANT,  a.  ^r.ffisant.]  (Her.)  Applied  to  a 
lion  or  other  beast,  rising  or  issuing  from  the 
middle  of  a  jesse.  Ogiltie. 

Jfis'S^n.  A  large  branched  candlestick  suspend- 
ed in  the  middle  of  a  church  or  choir ;  —  so  called 
from  its  resembling  the  branches  of  the  Arior 
Jessa;,  the  genealogical  tree  of  Jesse.      CoxoeU. 

JfiSS'^D,  a.    (iler.)  Having  jesses  on. 

J  6ST,  V.  n.  [L.  gestinilor,  to  gesticulate,  or  per- 
form antic  tricks  ;  It.  gestegyiare ;  Sp.  gesticu- 
lar.]      [i.  JESTED  ;  pp.  jestixo,  JtaiTED.J 

1.  To  divert  or  make  merry  by  words  or  by 
actions  ;  to  sport ;  to  ^oke ;  to  trifle.  ShaJc. 

2.  t  To  play  a  part  m  a  mask. 

I'  11  jatf  a  twelvemonth  in  a  ho«pital.  Shot. 

Sjrn.  —  One  jegts  to  make  others  laugh,  and  joktt, 
sports,  and  diverts  to  please  or  amuse  liimself,  or  to 
cause  pleasantry  or  diversion.  To  jest  is  sometimet! 
harmless,  but  commonly  offensive.  To  joke,  sport 
and  dirert  may  be  harmless  or  otherwise,  according 
to  circumstances.  A  tltiug  is  said  in  test,  not  in 
earnest. 

JfiST,  n.  [From  the  verb. — Sp.  chiste,  a  joke,  a 
jest. — Goth.  gys.  Serenitis.  —  It  may  be  an  ab- 
breviation of  gesture  or  gesticulate.] 

1.  Any  thing  ludicrous,  or  meant  only  to 
raise  laughter ;  a  joke. 

Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distrcsoed. 

Sure  the  most  bitter  is  »  scornful  jifl.  Johnson. 

2.  The  object  of  jests  ;  a  laughing-stock. 
Then  let  me  be  your  Jest;  I  deaenre  It  Shot. 

3.  t  A  deed  ;  an  action.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
I  have  a  Jest  to  execute  that  I  cannot  mana^  alone.  Skak, 

4.  +  A  mask.     "  Some  pompous/e«<."     Kid. 
In  jest,  for  sport  or  diversion  :  —  not  in  earnest. 

jfeST'fR,  M.  One  given  to  jesting  or  sport ;  one 
given  to  merriment  or  sarcasm  ;  a  buffoon. 

JEST'FiyL,  a.  Full  of  jest;  given  to  joking ,- 
jesting,     [r.]  C.  P.  Brown. 

JtST'\NG,p.  a.    Using  jest;  sporting. 

jfiST'lNG,  n.    Utterance  of  jests ;  a  joking. 

J£ST'ING-LY,  ad.    In  jest ;  n«it  in  earnest. 

jfiST'JNG-ST6CK,  n.    A  laughing-stock.  Googe. 

j£s'li-lT  (j«z'u-lt\  n.  [It.  Gesuita  ;  Sp.  Jesuiia: 
Fr.  Jesuite.'i  One  of  a  religious  and  Icarnea 
order,  called  the  Society  of  Jesus,  founded  by 
Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spaniard,  in  1534.  This  or- 
der was  established  to  promote  the  four  follow- 
ing objects :  1.  The  education  of  youth.  2. 
Preaching.  3.  Defending  the  Catholic  faith 
against  heretics  and  unbelievers.  4.  Propagat- 
ing Christianity  among  the  heiithon  and  other 
infidels.  —  The  order  was  abolished  by  a  bull  of 
Pope  Clement  XIV.,  in  1773,  and  reestablished 
by  a  bull  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  in  1814. 

49-  To  the  Jesuits  have  been  justly  attributed 
the  qualities  of  ereat  leaminK,  policy,  and  address ; 
their  opponents  have  also  ascribed  to  tliem  th<«e 
of  craft  and  deceit,  and  have  accordingly  given 
odious  meanings  to  the  words  Jesuit,  jttuilism,  and 
jisuitisaL 


j£§'V-lT-?D,    O. 
of  the  Jesuits. 


Conformed  to  the  nrinciples 
Dr.  white. 
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J£§'U-JT-fiSS,  n.     1.  One  of  an  order  of  nuns 

who  followed  the  rules  of  the  Jesui;.s.       Hook. 

2.  A  woman  of  Jesuitical  principles.  Bp.  Uatl. 

jfi§-y-IT'lC,         ?  a.      [Sp.  jesuitico ;   Fr.  jtsu- 

JfiiJ-U-IT'J-OAL,  >  itiq^ie.^ 

i.  Belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  their  principles, 

character,  or  proceedings.  Dryden. 

2.  Crafty  ;  artful ;  deceitful.  Bp.  Hall.  Milton. 

j6§-y-lT'j-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  Jesuitical  manner. 

JES'y-lT-I§M,n.  \lt.gesuitismo\  Sp.  jexuitismo; 
Ft.  jt-svitisme.']  The  principles  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Jesuits. 

j£§'U-lT-RY,  n.  The  principles  or  the  practice 
of  Jesuits' ;  Jesuitism.  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith. 

JE§'lMT'S-BARK,n.  Peruvian  bark  ;  cinchona. 
—  See  Cinchona.  Hamilton. 

JE§'U-1T'S-NCT,  n.  A  name  applied  to  the  fruit 
of  the  Trapa  natans,  a  curious  European 
aquatic  plant,  furnished  with  four  spines,  and 
containing  a  sweet  farinaceous  kernel,  like  that 
of  the  chestnut,  much  eaten  in  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  South  of  France.  Loudon. 

j6t,  n.  [Gr.  yaydrtis;  L.  gagates;  Yr.  jaiet.']^ 
{Min.)  A  bituminous  carbon;  a  species  of 
pitch-coal,  or  glance-coal,  the  finer  sorts  of 
which  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  orna- 
ments and  trinkets.  Dana. 

JET,  n.  [It.  getto;  Yr.jet.l  1.  A  spout  or  shoot 
of  water ;  a  jet-d'eau.  Pope. 

2.  A  common  gas  branch  with  one  hole. 

3.  A  channel  or  tube  for  introducing  metal 
into  a  mould.  Simmonds. 

4.  An  enclosure ;  a  yard.  Tusser. 

5.  Drift;  scope;  gist.  Wyndham. 

JET,  V.  n.  [L.  jacio,  or  jacto,  to  throw;  It.  gct- 
tare ;    Fr.  jetter.'l     [i.  jetted  ;   pp.  jetting, 

JETTED.] 

1.  To  shoot  forward ;  to  shoot  out ;  to  in- 
trude ;  to  jut.  Shak. 

2.  To  throw  the  body  out  in  walking  ;  to  strut. 

How  he  jeU  under  his  advanced  plumes  I  Shak. 

Nor  inowy  swans  that  jet  on  Isca's  sands.  Brown. 

3.  t  To  be  shaken  ;  to  jolt.  Wisemun. 

JET'-BLAcK,  a.  Black  as  jet ;  quite  black.  Potter. 

JKT—D'EAU  (zlia-do'),  n. ;  pi.  jets-d  eav  (zha- 
do').  [Fr.]  An  ornamental  waterspout ;  a 
fountain  which  throws  up  water  to  some  height 
in  the  air.  Brande. 

JET'p-RUS,  n.  (Bo(.)  A  disease  in  plants  which 
causes  them  to  turn  yellow.  Brande. 

JET'SAM,  n.     [Fr.  jetter,  to  throw  out  ]     (Laic.) 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  goods  overboard  to 
lighten  a  ship.  Bouvier. 

2.  Goods  thrown  into  the  sea  from  a  vessel 
in  danger  of  wreck  for  the  purpose  of  lighten- 
ing her,  and  which  remain  under  water  without 
coming  to  land  ;  —  distinguished  from  flotsam, 
or  that  which  floats  on  the  surface.       whishaw. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  legal  wreck,  the  poods  must  come 
to  land.  If  they  continue  at  sea,  the  law  distinguishes  them 
by  the  barbarous  and  uncouth  appellations  of  jetsam,  flot- 
sam, and  ligan.  Blackstone. 

JET'SOiV,  n.    Same  as  Jetsam. 

JETTEAU  (j6t-t6'),  n.    A  jet-d'eau.  Addison. 

JET'TgE,  w.     [Ft.  Jetee.'] 

1 .  A  projection  in  building.  Florio. 

2.  A  kind  of  pier.  —  See  Jetty.  Burke. 

t  J^T'TfR,  n.  One  who  jets,  or  struts  ;  a  spruce 
fellow.  Cotgrave. 

JET'T|-NES3,  n.  The  quality  of  being  jetty; 
blackness.  Peiinant. 

JET'TI-SON,  n,  {Law.)  The  act  of  throwing 
goods  overboard  voluntarily,  in  a  case  of  ex- 
treme peril,  to  lighten  a  ship ;  jetsam.    Burrill. 

jfiT'TOX,  n.  A  piece  of  metal  with  a  stamp,  used 
in  playing  cards  ;  a  counter.  Gent.  Mag. 

jfiT'TV,  a.     Made  of  jet ;  black  as  jet.     Browne. 

t  JfiT'TY,  V.  n.    To  jut ;  to  shoot  out.        Florio. 

j£t'TY,  n.  A  small  pier  projecting  into  a  river ; 
a  mole  ;  —  called  also  jettee  and  jutty.  SkeUon. 

J6t'TY-HEAD,  n.  The  projecting  part  of  a 
wharf ;  the  front  of  a  wharf  whose  side  forms 
one  of  the  cheeks  of  a  dock.  Craig. 


]  ./EU  DE  MOTS  (zhii'd?-m6').  [Fr.]  A  play  up- 
on words.  Macdonnel. 

JEU  D' ESPRIT  (zhu'de-spre').  [Fr.]  A  play  of 
wit;  a  witticism.  Macdonnel. 

JEW  ,(jQ  or  ju)  [ju,  W.  P.  Ja.  C. ;  jii,  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wr.],  n.  [From  Judnh  ]    The  name  given  to  the 

descendants  of  Abraham  afttr  the  Babylonian 

captivity  ;  a  Ht-brew  ;  an  Israelite. 
lEW'^L  (ju'el),  n.     [Low  "L.  jocalia;  It.  gioja\ 

Sp.Joya  ;  Nor.FT.j'oial,jiiele;  Fi.joyau.—Ger. 

juwel;  'but.  Juweel ;  Ban.  juv eel ;  Hv/.  jucel.'] 

1.  Any  ornament  of  dress  of  precious  stone, 
metal,  or  other  valuable  material;  a  pendant 
worn  in  the  ear. 

2.  A  precious  stone ;  a  gem.  Shak. 

3.  A  name  expressive  of  fondness.        Shak. 

JEW'^L,  V.  a.  {i.  JEWELLED  ;  pp.  JEWELLING, 
JEWELLED.] 

1.  To  dress  or  adorn  with  jewels.    B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  fit  with  a  diamond  or  other  jewel,  as  a 
part  in  a  watch  on  which  a  pivot  turns. 

JEW'(;L-BL6ckS,  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  Two  small 
blocks  which  are  suspended  at  the  extremity  of 
the  main  and  fore  topsail-yards.         Mar.  Diet. 

JEW'5I.-H0USE,  n.  The  place  where  the  Eng- 
lish royal  ornaments  are  reposited.  Shak. 

JEW'fL-L^R,  n.  [Ger.  Juwelier.']  A  dealer  in, 
or  a  maker  of,  jewels.  Addison. 

JEW'pij-LpR-Y,  n.  Jewels  collectively:  —  the 
manufacture  of,  or  trade  in,  jewels  ;  jewelry. 

Valuable  pieces  of  jewellery,  such  as  diamonds,  necklaces, 
and  bracelets.  Qu.  Jiev. 

i^-  Jewellery  is  the  more  regularly  formed  word  ; 
but  jewelry  is  perhaps  the  more  commun. 

JEW'^L-LIKE,  a.    Brilliant  as  a  jewel.        Shak. 

JEW'^L-LING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  adorning  or  dec- 
orating with  jewels. 

2.  The  art  or  business  of  a  jeweller.   P.  Cyc. 

JEW'gL-LY,  a.    Like  a  jewel ;  fine.   De  Quincey. 

JEW'^L— OF'FICE,  71.  A  jewel-house.  —  See 
Jewel-house.  Johnson. 

JEW'fL-RY  (ju'el-re),  n.  Jewels  collectively  :  — 
the  trade 'in  jewels.  —  See  Jeavelleky.   Smart. 

JEW'^SS,  n.    A  female  Jew;  a  Hebrew  woman. 

JEW'jSH  (jii'ish),  a.  Denoting  a  Jew;  relating 
to,  or  resembling,  the  Jews. 

JEW'ISH-LY  (ju'jsh-le),  ad.  In  a  Jewish  man- 
ner; in  the  manner  of  the  Jews.  Donne. 

JEW'ISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  religion  of 
Jews. 

JEW'RY,  n.  Judea  ;  a  district  inhabited  by  Jews  ; 
—  whence  probably  the  street  so  called  in  Lon- 
don. Cliaucer. 

JEW^'— EAR,  n.  A  fungus,  tough  and  thin,  and, 
while  growing,  of  a  rumpled  figure,  like  a  flat 
and  variously  hollowed  cup.  Halliwell. 

JEW^'-FRANK'IN-C^NSE,  n.  A  resin  obtained 
from  the  plant  Styrax  officinale  ;  styrax. C/ar^e. 

JEWfj'— HARP,  n.  A  kind  of  musical  instrument 
held  between  the  teeth,  which,  by  means  of  a 
thin  metal  tongue  or  spring,  struck  by  the  fin- 
ger, gives  a  sound  which  is  modulated  by  the 
breath  into  a  soft  melody.  Sir  J.  Hatokins. 

JEW^'-MAL-EOW  (jQz'm51-Io),  n.  A  plant  grown 
in  great  plenty  about  Aleppo  as  a  pot-herb,  the 
Jews  boiling  the  leaves  to  eat  with  their  meat ; 
Cor  chorus  olitorius.  Miller. 

JEVV§'-PItCH,  n.     Asphaltum.  Wright. 

JEW^'-STONE,  or  JEW'-STONE,  n.  The  fossil 
spine  of  a  large  egg-shaped  echinus.      Brande. 

JEW^'-TRtJMP,  n.     A  jews-harp.         Beau.  &;  Fl. 

JEZ'p-BEL,  n.  [.Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab.]  A 
forward,  rapacious,  or  vile  woman.      Spectator. 

jIb,  n.  1.  The  projecting  beam  or  arm  nf  a  crane. 
2.  {Naut.)  The  triangular  sail  of  a  ship  set 
on  a  stay  leading  from  the  end  of  the  jib-boora 
to  the  fore-topmast  head :  —  in  sloops,  the  tri- 
angular sail  set  on  the  stay  leading  from  the 
end  of  the  bowsprit  to  the  mast-head.  Mar.  Diet. 

jIb,  v.  a.    \i.  JIBBED ;  pp.  jibbing,  jibbed.] 


1.  To  shift  from  one  side  of  the  mast  to  tho 
other,  as  a  boom-sail.  Todd. 

2.  To  back  ;  —  said  of  a  horse.  Wright. 
JIB'— BOOM,  n.     {Naut.)  A  spar  run  out  from  the 

bowsprit,  being  a  continuation  of  it,  on  which 
the  jib  is  set.  Ha7iiilton. 

jIb'-DOOR  (jTb'dSr),  n.  {Arch.)  A  door  made 
flush  with  the  wall  on  both  sides,  without  dress- 
ings or  mouldings,  and  having  no  appearance 
of  a  door.  Frands. 

JiBE,  D.  a.    To  taunt.  —  See  Gibe. 

Jl-BO'YA,n.  {Hcrp.)  A  large  serpent.  Goldsmith. 

JICK'A-JOG,  n.     A  shake  ;  a  push.     [Low.] 

B.  .fovson. 

jIf'FY,  n.  [Corrupted  from  gliff.  Jamieson.]  An 
instant;  a  moment.    [Colloquial.]  Todil. 

jIg,  n.     [It.  jiga  ;  Fr.  gigue  ;  Ger.  gigue.] 

1.  A  light,  quick  tune  in  ^  time. 

2.  A  merry,  light,  careless  dance. 

All  the  swains  that  there  abide 

With  Jiys  and  rural  dance  resort.  tlilton. 

3.  t  A  ballad  or  ludicrous  song. 

He's  for  ^jig,  or  a  tale  of  bawdry,  or  he  sleeps.  Shak. 

4.  A  trick  ;  a  sport. 

This  innovation ?  is't  not  afinejVgr?         Jieau.  S;  Fl. 

JIG,  V.  n.  [i.  jigged  ;  pp.  jigging,  jigged.]  To 
dance  carelessly  ;  to  dance.  Milioiu 

JIG-GA-MA-REE',  n.  A  manoeuvre  ;  a  trick.  [Vul- 
gar and  low.]  Halliwell. 

JiG'epR,  n.     1.  One  who  jigs. 

2.  A  potter's  wheel  by  which  he  shapes  his 
earthen  vessels.  Situmonds, 

3.  {Xaut.)  A  small  tackle  used  about  decku 
or  aloft.  Dana. 

4.  {Mining.)  A  miner  who  cleans  ores  in  a 
wire  sieve.  Simmonds. 

jIg'G^R,  »i.     {Ent.)  An  insect. — See  Chighe. 

jIg'G|SH,  a.     Disposed  or  suitable  to  a  jig. 

She  's  never  sad,  and  yet  not  jigijigh.  Uabinglun. 

JIG'GLE,  V.  n.  To  practise  affected  or  awkward 
motions  ;  to  wriggle,     [k.]  Mrs.  Farrar. 

JIG'GUM-BOB,  n.  A  trinket;  a  knickknack ;  a 
gimcrack.     [Low.] 

Had  rifled  all  his  pokes  and  fobs 

Of  gimcracks,  whims,  and  jigyumbobs.       HmlO/ra*. 

JIG'JOG,  n.    A  jolting  motion  ;  a  jog.         Smart. 

JIG'— MAK-^R,  n.  A  player  or  writer  of  jigs.  Shak. 

JIG'— PIN,  71.     {Milling.)  A  pin  used  by  miners  to 
■?4i6ld  the   turn-beanxs   and  prevent  them  from 

turning.  Sinart. 

JILL,  n.     [According  to  Ray,  the  nickname  ov 

Julia.]     A  woman,  in  contempt ;  —  written  also 

gill.     [Low.] 

Be  the  Jack's  fare  within,  the  Jill's  fare  without.       Sliiik. 
JIL'L^T,  n.     A  jill-flirt.    [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

jILL'-FLIRT,  n.  A  giddy,  light,  or  wanton  girl 
or  woman  ;  a  flirt.  Guardian. 

JILT,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Richardson 
says,  "  Frohnhly  gui/t  (17  pronounced  soft)."  — 
"  Allied  perhaps  to  Icel.  giala,  to  allure." 
Jamiesmi.j 

1.  A  woman  who  deceives  and  disappoints  in 
love  ;  a  coquette. 

■Where  dilatory  fortune  plays  the  jilt.  Otway. 

2.  A  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 


When  love  was  all  an  easy  monarch's  care. 
Jills  ruled  the  state,  and  statesmen  farces  writ. 


Pope. 


jIlT,  V.  a.  [i.  JILTED  ;  2}i).  jilting,  jilted.] 
To  encourage  a  lover  and  afterwards  reject  him; 
to  trick  or  deceive  in  love  aftairs  ;  to  coquet. 

jIlT,  v.  n.  To  play  the  jilt  or  coquette  ;  to  prac- 
tise amorous  deceits.  Congreve. 

JIM,  a.  Neat ;  jemmy ;  jimp  :  —  slender ;  spruce. 
[North  of  England.]  Brockett. 

jIm'CRAcK,  n.  A  knickknack  ;  a  toy ;  a  gim- 
crack.—See  Gimcrack.  HallnDcll. 

JIM'M^R,  w.     A  hinge.    [Local,  Eng.]        Bailey. 

jlM'MY,n.     A  tool  used  by  burglars  for  breaking 

or  forcing  a  lock.  Dickens- 

JIMP,  ffl.  Neat;  handsome;  elegant  of  shape. — 
See  Gimp.     [North  of  England.]  Brockett. 
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jIm'SON,  n.  (Hot.)  A  viilRar  name  of  the  thom- 
Bi)plV  ( Datura  stramonium)  ;  —  corrupted  from 
Jamevtoicn,  i.  c.  Jamestown  weed.  Gray. 

jIn'U.U*,  n.     (Mil.)  1.  An  Orientiil  wall-piece  or 

matchlock.  Stocqtwler. 

2.  A  portable  piece  of  ordnance.    Simmmida. 

jIN'GLE  (jlng'Rl)i  V.  H.  [Of  uncertain  etymology ; 
allied  perhaps  to  h.  tinnio,  to  tinkle  or  jin- 
gle ;  h'r.  (inter.  —  Gcr.  klintjetn;  Dut.  klinkfri; 
Gael,  ffliimt/.]  [t.  JINolkd  ;  pp.  jinomno, 
JINOLEI).]  lo  make  a  quick,  sharp,  sonorous 
noise  rapidly  repeated ;  to  sound  with  a  fine, 
sharp  rattle  ;  to  clink  ;  to  ring ;  to  rattle  ;  — 
written  also  gingle.  iihak. 

jIN'GLK,  r.  a.  To  shako  so  as  to  make  a  rapid, 
merry,  tinkling  sound.  Pope. 

The  belli  slic  jiiigled,  and  the  whistle  blew.  J'ojx. 

jIN'GLE,  n.  1.  A  clink;  a  sharp,  rattling  sound  ; 
a  jingling;  a  rattle  ;  a  tinkling  sound;  clang. 

2.  Correspondence  of  sound  in  rhymes.  "  Na- 
tions who  call  conceits  unA  jingles  wit."  Dryden. 

3.  That  which  jingles  ;  a  rattle  ;  a  bell.  Bacon. 

jING'UNG,  n.  A  sharp,  sonorous  sound,  rapidly 
repeated;  a  jingle.  Blair. 

jIxg'LJNG,  p.  a.    Making  a  jingle ;  clinking. 

JIN'(J0,  n.  A  term  used  in  a  sort  of  vulgar  oath, 
—  by  jingo  (or  by  jinkers.  Brockett)  ;  — reputed 
a  corruption  of  St.  Ginyoulph.  Ilalliwell. 

jIp'I'O,  m.  [Old  Fr.  Juppe.]  A  waistcoat;  a 
jacket ;  a  kind  of  stays  worn  by  ladies  ;  —  called 
also  a  jump.  —  See  Jcppon. 

j6b,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology;  but  supposed 
by  Hicharditon  to  be  allied  to  shog  and  chop.  — 
Sp.  obra,  work.] 

1.  A  petty  work  or  labor ;  a  piece  of  chance 
work.  Johnson. 

2.  A  piece  of  labor  undertaken  at  a  certain 
8ti|nilated  price  ;  as,  "  To  do  work  by  the  job." 

3.  An  undertaking  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose 
of  some  private,  unfair,  or  unreasonable  emolu- 
ment or  benefit:  —  business  or  work  done  for 
the  public  with  special  benefit  to  the  performer. 

No  cheek  is  known  to  blush,  no  heart  to  sob, 

Save  when  they  lose  a  question  or  a  joA.  Pope. 

4.  A  Stab  with  a  pointed  instrument.  Johnson. 

JOBBING,    JOBBED.] 

-to  strike  or  stab 
Tusser. 

JOB,  r.  M.  1.  To  deal  in  public  stocks;  to  buy 
and  sell  as  a  broker.  Pope. 

2.  To  work  at  jobs  or  a  chance  work.  Smart. 

3.  To  hire  or  let  horses,  carriages,  &c. 

JOB,  or  JOBE,  r.  o.  To  chide ;  to  reprimand.  [A 
cant  word  used  in  English  universities.]      Ash. 

JO-BA'TIQN,  n.  A  long,  vexatious  scolding;  a 
tiresome  reprimand.     [Low.]  Smart. 

jOB'BfR,  n.  1.  One  who  does  chance  work  or  jobs. 

2.  A  dealer  in  public  stocks  ;  a  stock-jobber. 

3.  One  who  buys  goods  of  importers  and 
manufacturers,  and  sells  to  retailers.  Hale. 


UB,  V.  a.  [t.  JOBBED;  pp.  JOl 
To  strike,  nit,  or  chop  at: — t 
with  a  sharp  instrument. 


j6b'B?R-NOWL,  n.    A  blockhead. 


Marston. 


JOb'B^R-Y,  n.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  jobbing ; 
dishonest  management ;  mean  craft.     Ec.  Rev, 

J5b'BING,  n.    The  executing  of  jobs.    Spectator. 

j6B'§-TEARij'  (J5hz-t5rz'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of 
grass;  C'oix  Ixickrytna; — so  called  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  shining  pearly  fruit.       Lottdon. 

JO'CANT-RV,  n.     Act  of  joking,     [u.]         Craig. 

J(')CK'eY  (j5k'9),  71.  [From  Jock,  the  Scotch 
diminutive  of  John,  equivalent  to  Jack  —  Jack, 
Jacket/  ;  Jock,  Jockey  ;  —  applied  especially  to  a 
boy  that  rides  nice  horses.  —  Ger.  jockei.] 

1.  One  who  rides  horses  in  the  race.  Addison. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  or  buys  and  sells  horses. 

3.  One  who  deceives  in  trade  ;  a  cheat. 

J6CK'5Y  (jSk'?),  V,  a.  [».  JOCKEYED  ;  pp.  jock- 
eying, JOCKEYED.] 

1.  To  play  the  jockey  ;  to  cheat ;  to  trick. 

2.  To  jostle  by  riding  against  one.     Johnson. 

loCK'gY-I^M,  n.  The  character  and  practice  of 
a  jockey.  Borrow. 

J6cK'?Y-snTP,  n.  The  practice  of  riding  horses ; 
the  character  or  quality  of  a  jockey.       Cowper. 


JQ-C6SE',  a.  [L.  jocottu,  from  jocua,  a  joke ;  It. 
ffiocoHo  ;  Sp.  jocoao.]  Given  to  jcists  or  joke*  ; 
jocular ;  facetious ;  sportive  ;  merry  ;  waggiKh. 
^*  Jocose  or  comical  airs."  fVatls. 

JQ-COSE'LY,  ad.    Waggishly  ;  in  jest;  in  game. 

JQ-COSE'NgSS,  n.    Waggery;  merriment;  mirth. 

jO'CO-SE'R|-OfJ8,  a.  Partaking  of  both  mirth 
and  seriousness.  Green. 

JQ-COS'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  jocose; 
waggery  j'jocosen  ess.  "A  lauah  of  contempt, 
as  well  as  of  mirth  or  jocosity.      [u.]     Broicne. 

J6c'r-LAR,   a.     [L.  jocu/aris.]     Used   in  jest ; 

merry  ;   jocose  ;  waggish  ;  facetious  ;  sportive  ; 

lively.     "Style  partly  serious   and  partly ^opm- 

lar.'*  Dryden. 

JOc-V-LAR'I-TY,  n.    Merriment ;  disposition  to 

jest ;  jocosene'ss ;  sportiveness.  Browne. 

J6c'y-LAR-LY,  arf.  In  a  jocose  or  jocular  manner. 

tJOC'V-LA-RY,  o.    Jocose;  jocular.  Coles. 

JOc'U-LA-TQR,  n.  [L.]  A  jester  ;  a  droll  :  —a 
minstrel ;  a  kind  of  strolling  player,  [k.]  Stnttt. 

t  J6c'y-LA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  joculatorius.]  Droll; 
merrily  spoken  ;' jocular.  Cockeram. 

j6c'yND,  a.  [L.  jomndus;  It.  giocondo  ;  Sp. 
joctindo.']     Merry  ;  gay ;  airy  ;  lively  ;  joyous. 

Uow Jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a-ficldl  Grai/. 

JQ-COnD'I-TY,  n.     Gayety  ;  mirth.  Iluloet. 

j6c'IJND-LY,  ad.    Merrily ;  gayly.  South. 

j6c'yND-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  jocund  ; 
sportiveness;  gayety.  Sherwood. 

JOG,  V.  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  A.  S.  sea- 
can  ;  Dut.  schokken ;  Ger.  schock ;  Sw.  skaka, 
to  shake.]  [«.  jogged  ;  pp.  jogging,  jogged.] 
To  push  or  shake,  as  with  the  hand  or  elbow ; 
to  push ;  to  give  notice  by  a  push. 

And  him  she  joggeth,  and  awaketh  soft.  Chaucer. 

j6g,  V.  n.   To  move  by  small  shocks,  as  in  a  slow 
trot ;  to  travel  or  walk  slowly,  idly,  or  heavily. 
While  he  might  still  Jog  on  and  keep  his  trot.      Milton, 

36g,  n.  1.  A  push ;  a  slight  shake ;  a  hint  given 
by  a  push.  Sicift, 

2,  A  rub  ;  a  small  stop ;  an  irregularity  of 
motion.  "  Without  the  least  ^017  or  obstruc- 
tion." GlanviU. 

3.  An  unevenness ;  an  indentation  or  pro- 
jection ;  a  jag  ;  as,  "  A  jog  in  a  wall." 

JOg'GPR,  n.  One  who  jogs  or  moves  heavily  and 
dully.  "  FdWovt  joggers  of  the  plough."  Dryden. 

JOG'SJNG,  n.     Act  of  shaking,  or  making  jogs. 

j5g'GLE  (j5g'gl),  V,  a.  [Dim.  of  Jog.]  [i.  jog- 
gled ;  pp.  joggling,  joggled.] 

1.  To  push  or  shake  ;  to  disturb  by  pushing ; 
to  jog ;  to  jostle  ;  to  justle.  Beau,  if  Fl. 

2.  (Arch.)  To  indent,  in  a  particular  way,  as 
the  joints  of  stones  or  other  masses.      Braiule. 

J6g'GLE,  v.  n.     To  shake ;  to  totter.        Derham. 

j6g'GLE,  n.     A  push;  a  jog;  a  jostle.       Clarke. 

jCg'GLE-JoTnt,  n.  (Arch.)  A  joint  of  stone  or 
other  material  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  ad- 
jacent stones  are  prevented  from  being  pushed 
away  from  each  otiier  by  any  force  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  pressure  by  which  they  are  held  ;  — 
called  also  joggled-joint.  Brandc. 

JOg'GLE-PIECE,  n.  (Arch.)  A  truss-post  whose 
shoulders  and  sockets  receive  the  lower  ends  of 
the  struts.  Brande. 

JOG'GLE^  (j6g'plz),  M.  pi,    (Mason-  gF   rvyia,' 
ry,)  Pieces  of  hard  stone  intro-  r^t^  y/f  m^i* 
diiced    in    a    joint:  —  particular 
kind  of  joints  ;  joggle-joints.  r"„iT*,  f  4 

Simmonds,  '  I*"  ^  ^  ' 
JOG  G|E,  f  n.  A  Hindoo  devotee  or  mendicant, 
JCg'IIIS,  )  that  lives  on  alms.  C.  P.  Broten. 

j6g'-TR(5t,  n.    A  gentle,  slow  trot.      HalUwell. 

JO-TlJjV'JVE^,  n.  [L.,  John,]  A  Portuguese  gold 
coin  of  the  value  of  about  $8;  —  often  con- 
tracted into  joe,  Kelley. 

JO-HAx'NITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral 
of  grass-green  color;  a  sulphate  of  the  protox- 
ide of  uranium.  Dana. 


ifiHS  OBn),  n.  A  proper  name,  often  lued  ■•  • 
comiiKin  name,  in  contempt;  a«,  "A  country 
John."  —  See  Jack. 

JuhH  Bull,  a  ii|Mir(ive  roljeriive  name  of  lb«EnKli«b 
nation,  llritl  UKed  in  Dr.  Arliiilhiiol'a  Mlire,  alyled 
"  Tlip  liiMlory  tt{  John  BnU."  —  'V]w  tiMieJimMkam  ia 
appliud  in  a  aiinilar  uianuer  to  tiia  people  of  iIm 
united  Huiea.  f:d.  Ret. 

j6h.V-A-.n6kE9  (J8n-),  n.  A  fictitious  name 
made  use  of  in  law  proceedtngs. 

mt-Xi  la,  as  well  as  that  u(  Jok»-4t.StUr»,nmiA\\y 
aiienilinK  if,  a  subject  uf  liunioroiu  distinction  by 
several  writers.  SptctaUr. 

J6hn'-AP-I'LE,  n.    A  kind  of  apple,    Mortimer. 

Jf)HN-A-8TiLEij,  n.    Sec  Jchn-a-Nokm. 

jOhN-DO'RY,  n.     A  kind  of  fish.  — See  DoBEB. 

jOllN'iTE,  «.  (Min.)  A  mineral  having  a  bluish- 
green  color ;  a  variety  of  turquoise.  Datta. 

J6hN'NY-CAKE  (jSnVkik),  n.  A  cake  made  of 
Indian  meal.  Boucher. 

J0hN-86'.N|-AN-T§M,  n.  A  peculiarity  of  John- 
son, the  lexicographer.  Ed.  Hev. 

J6HN'8'-W0RT,  or  ST.  J6HN'9'-W0RT  (-wUrt), 
tt.  The  common  name  given  to  all  the  species 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Hypericum.  Farm.  Enejf. 

JOIN,  r.  a.  [Gr.  ^liyvtifn  ;  L.  hatgo ;  It.  tfiugnere ; 
Sp. jimtar ;  Fr.joindre.  —  M.joyn.]  [t.  join ed  ; 
^.  joining,  joined.] 

1.  To  place  one  thing  in  contiguity  to  anoth- 
er ;  to  aad  to ;  to  annex  ;  to  attach. 

Woe  unto  them  that  Join  house  to  house.  ba.  r.  8. 

2.  To  knit  or  unite  together ;  to  couple ;  to 
combine  ;  to  connect ;  to  conjoin. 

Their  nature  also  to  thy  nature  join,  Miltou. 

3.  To  unite  in  league  or  in  marriage. 

What  God  has  Joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder. 

Matt.  xix.  S. 

4.  To  associate  or  connect  with. 

Go  near,  and  Join  thyaclf  to  this  chariot.    AcU  viU.  S. 

5.  To  unite  in    action,  voice,  concord,  or 

opinion. 

Be  perfectly  j'oin^/  together  in  the  same  mind.  1  Cbr.  L  10. 
Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls.  Milton. 

6.  To  engage  in  ;  to  encounter. 

To  Join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air.  Milton, 

Syn.  —  See  Add. 

JOTN,  v.  n.    1.  To  grow  to  any  thing  ;  to  adhere ; 
to  be  contigious,  close,  or  in  contact. j4r/»  xviii.7. 
2.  To  confederate;  to  league ;  to  unite  in  any 
act,   enterprise,   confederacy,  partnership,   so- 
ciety, or  in  marriage. 

On  earth, >otn.  all  ve  creature*,  to  extol 

Uim  first,  him  midst,  him  last,  and  without  end.     Milton. 

JoTn'O^R,  n.     1.  Conjunction.  Shak. 

2.  (Law.)  Act  of  joining;  the  putting  of  two 
or  more  causes  of  action  into  the  same  decla- 
ration. Blackstone. 
JOliV'gR,  n.    1.  One  who  joins. 

2.  One  who  makes  the  wood-work  for  finish- 
ing houses,  especially  the  interior.  Bacon- 

j6In'?-RY,  n.    (.4rch.)  1.  The   art  of  framing 

wood-work  for  the  finishing  of  houses,  such  as 

doors,  sashes,  shutters,  <Src.  Brande, 

2,  The  work  of  a  joiner,  as  doors,  sashes, 

shutters,  &c.    "  A  piece  of^ojwery."        Burke. 

JOIN'— hAND,  i  n.  a  mode  of  writing  with 
JOIN'ING-HAND,  )  the  letters  joined.  Addison. 
JoIN'ING,  n.     Hinge;  joint;  juncture;  union. 

JOiNT,  n.  [L.  junctura  ;  It.  giuntura  ;  Fr.  joint ; 
M.  junt.] 

1.  The  joining  of  two  or  more  things  ;  junc- 
ture ;  union. 

2.  (.inat.)  The  johiing  of  two  or  more  bones ; 
articulation;  as,  "The  elbow  or  knee  joint." 

3.  (Joinery.)  The  places  where  two  pieces  of 
timber  are  united. 

4.  (Bot.)  The  knot  of  a  plant  or  the  place 
where  the  parts  of  a  stem  are  articul.tted  with 
each  other:  —  the  space  between  two  joints; 
an  internode.  _  Henshte. 

5.  A  juncture  of  parts  which  admit  motion ; 
junction:  —  a  hinge.  Sidney. 

6.  A  limb  or  part  of  the  limb  of  »n  animal 
cut  off  by  a  butcher.  "  A  joint  of  meat."  Siciji. 

Out  of  joint,  boinif  out  of  the  wx'kpt  ;  di«lucated  :•— 
displarod  ;  p>in|t  wrong  ;  ditHtrderod. 
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JOINT,  V.  n.    To  coalesce  as  joints.  Temple. 

JOINT,  a.     1.  Shared  by  two  or  more.     "Joint 

property  of  this  country."  Locke. 

2.  United ;  combined ;  acting  together  or  in 

concert.    "  Joint  ioxce."  Addison. 

Joint  prayer  is  prayer  in  which  all  join.  I'dley. 

jgg-  It  is  used  in  composition ;  as,  joint-hmta,  juint- 
owiiers,  &c. 

JoInt,  v.a.  [i.  JOINTED  ;/>/).  jointing,  jointed.] 

1.  To  form  with  joints  or  articulations.   Hay. 

2.  To  form  into  one ;  to  join.  "  The  yielding 
planks  of  jointed  wood."  Ih-yden. 

3.  To  divide,  as  a  ioint ;  to  cut  into  joints. 
"  He  joiiUs  the  neck.''  Dryden. 

JOINT'-CHAiR,  n.  A  chair  which  secures  the 
joining  of  two  railway  bars.  Craig. 

JOiNT'gD,  p.  a.  Having  joints,  knots,  or  commis- 
sures ;  articulated. 
j6inT'?D-LY,  ad.    In  a  jointed  manner.   Smith. 

JOlNT'gR,  n.    1.  {Carp.)  The  largest  plane  used 

by    joiners,    for    straightening    the    edges    of 

boards  ;  —  called  also  a  jointing-plane.   Moxon. 

2.  {Masonry.)  An  iron  instrument,  with  two 

curves,  used  by  brick-layers. 

JOINT'-HfeiR  (-4r),  n.  One  who  is  an  heir,  or  has 
a  joint  inheritance,  with  another.  Rom.  viii.  17. 

JOlNT'JNG,  n.    The  forming  of  joints. 

JOINT'JNG-RtJLE,  n.  {Masonry.)  An  instru- 
ment used  by  brick-layers. 

JOINT'LY,  ad.  Together  ;  in  conjunction  ;  in  a 
state  of'  union.  Addison. 

JOINT'RgSS,  n.    A  woman  who  has  a  jointure. 

JOlNT'-STOCK,  n.     Stock  held  in  company. 

Joint-stock  company,  a  partnership  consisting  of  a 
large  number  of  individuals,  and  constituting  an  un- 
incorporated association,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  some  specified  purpose  or  business; — having  a 
capital  divided  into  shares  transferable  without  the 
express  consent  of  all  the  copartners,  and  acting  un- 
der a  written  instrument,  termed  articles  of  associa- 
tion, or,  in  England,  a  deed  of  settlement.      Burrill, 

JoInT'— STOOL,  n.  A  stool  made  by  a  nice  join- 
ing of  parts.  Arbuthnot. 

j6iNT'-TEN'AN-CY,  n.  {Law.)  A  tenure  by 
unity  of  title ;  a  mode  of  possessing  lands  or 
tenements  granted  to  two  or  more  persons  to 
hold  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for  life,  for  years,  or 
at  will.  Blackstone. 

JoiNT'-TEN'ANT,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  holds 
any  thing  in  joint-tenancy.  Blackstone. 

JOINT'URE  (jolnt'yur),  n.  [Fr.  Jointure.']  {Law.) 
An  estate  in  lands  and  tenements  settled  on  a 
woman,  in  consideration  of  marriage,  to  be  en- 
joyed after  her  husband's  decease.    Blackstone. 

JOINT'l'RE  (jolnt'yur),  v.  a.  [i.  jointured  ;  pp. 
JOINTUKING,  JOINTURED.]  To  endow  with  a 
jointure.  Cowley. 

JoInt'U-RESS,  n.  Same  as  Jointress.  Bouvier. 

JOIST,  n.  [Gr.  ythov,  any  thing  that  projects ; 
eaves  :  —  Fr.  joindre,  or  qjuster :  —  Scot,  geist, 
or  gest,  a  joist ;  M.  jeaist ;  W.  ^  Gael,  dist-l 
{Arch.)  A  small  timber,  such  as  is  framed  into 
the  girder  in  making  a  floor ;  the  timber  of  a 
floor  to  which  the  boards,  or  the  boards  and 
lath's  for  ceiling,  are  nailed.  Weale. 

jfilST,  V.  a.  To  fit  in,  as  the  joists  or  beams  of  a 
floor.  Johnson. 

JOKE,  n.      [L.jocus;    It.  giocolo.']      Something 

said  for  the  sake  of  exciting  laughter ;  a  jest ; 

sport ;  fun  ;  something  not  serious.  Pope. 

A  practical  joke,  a  sportive  trick  played  upon  some 

person,  sometimes  to  his  annoyance  or  his  injury. 

In  joke,  in  jest;  not  in  earnest. 

JOKE,  V.  n.  [L.  Jocor.]  [i.  joked  ;  pp.  joking, 
joked.]  To  speak  jocosely  or  jestingly ;  to 
sport ;  to  make  game  ;  to  jest ;  to  be  merry  in 
words  or  actions  ;  to  say  something  witty  or 
calculated  to  excite  a  laugh. 
Syn.  —  See  Banter,  and  Jest. 

Smart. 

Dennis. 


JOK'ING,  n.    Utterance  of  a  joke;  the  practice 
of  making  jokes.  Milton. 

JOK'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  jesting  or  joking  manner. 

JOLE,  n.     [L.  gula ;  It.  5t  Sp.  gola ;  Fr.  gueule, 
the  throat :  —  A.  S.  ceole,  the  jaw.] 

1.  The   face   or   cheek;  jowl;  —  used  in  the 
phrase  "  Cheek  by  jole  [or  Joicl]."  —  See  Jowl. 

Your  wan  complexion,  and  your  thin  Joles,  father.   Dryden. 

2.  The  head  of  a  fish.  Howell. 

f  JOLL,  ».  a.    To  beat  the  head  against ;  to  clash 
with.     "  They  m.a.yjo.'l  horns  together."    Shak. 

JOL-H-FJ-cA'TION,  n.    A  scene  of  merriment, 
mirth,  or  festivity.     [Colloquial.]    IVm.  Uowitt. 

JOL'LJ-LY,  ad.  In  a  jolly  manner  ;  gajly.  Dryden. 

+  JOL'H-MENT,  n.     Mirth ;  merriment  Spenser. 

j6l'L1-NESS,  n.    Gayety ;  jollity.         SJierwood. 

j6l'LJ-TY,  n.    Gayety  ;  merriment ;  mirth. 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  witli  thee 

Jest  and  youthful  jollity.  Milton. 

JOL'LY,  a.     [L.  jovialis ;  It.  giulivo ;  Fr.  joli.'] 

1.  "Full  of  life  and  spirit ;  gay  ;  merry  ;  airy ; 
cheerful;  jovial;  playful;  joyous;  joyful. 

While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May.      Milton. 

2.  Inspiring,  or  expressing,  mirth. 


A  shepherd  now  along  the  plain  he  roves, 
And  with  jolly  pipe  delights  the  groves. 


Prior. 

South. 


He  who,  or  that  which,  shakes  or 
Cotgrave. 


JOKE,  V.  a.    To  cast  jokes  at ;  to  rally. 
lOK'I^IR,  n.     One  who  jokes ;  a  jester. 


3.  Plump  or  fresh,  as  one  in  health 

JOL'LY— BOAT,  n.  [A  corruption  of  yawl  or 
yaicl'-boat.]  {Naut.)  A  ship's  small  boat,  used 
for  going  on  shore,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

JOLT,  V.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. —  Rich- 
ardson says,  "  Perhaps  by  the  omission  of  the 
guttural  g,  from  joggle."  Perhaps  from  Sw. 
hjul,  a  wheel.  Todd.]  [i.  jolted  ;  pp.  jolting, 
jolted.]  To  shake  with  short,  abrupt  risings 
and  fallings,  as  a  carriage  on  rough  ground ;  to 
jostle ;  to  agitate. 

lie  whipped  his  horses ;  the  coach /ofted  again.     Johnson. 

JOLT,  V.  a.  To  shake  or  agitate,  as  a  carriage 
does  on  a  rough  road ;  to  agitate.  Swift. 

JOLT,  n.     A  shake;  shock;  violent  agitation. 

JOLT'gR,  n. 

jolts. 

JOLT'gR-HEAD,  n.  A  stupid  fellow;  iolthead. 
[Colloquial,  and  local.]  Halliwell. 

JOLT'HEAD  (-hed),  n.  A  dolt ;  a  blockhead.  Shak. 

JOLT'JNG,  p.  a.  Shaking,  as  a  carriage  on  rough 
groimd ;  agitating. 

JON'A-THAN,   n.      1.    An    instrument    used  by 

smokers  "for  lighting  their  pipes.  Halliwell. 

2.  A  sportive  collective  name  applied  to  the 

people  of  the  U.  States.  —  See  John.  Ed.  Rev. 

JON'aUIL  (jSn'kwTl)  )  [j^n-kwll',   W.   P.  J. 

JON-aUILLE'  (j5n-kw«')  >  F.  Ja.  ;  jun-kel',  S. ; 
j8n-k6l',  K.  ;  jung'kwjl,  Sm. ;  jSn'kjl,  C.  Wr. ; 
jSn'kwjl,  Wb.'],  n.  [It.  giunchiglia;  Sp.  jun- 
quillo  ;  Fr.  jonquille.']  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  sev- 
eral varieties,  of  a  delicate  shape,  soft  and  vari- 
ous color,  and  sweet  scent ;  Narcissus  jon- 
quilla.  Eng.  Cyc. 

JOR'DEN  (jor'dn),  n.     1.  A  vessel  or  pot  forinerly 

used  by  alchemists  and  physicians.      Halliwell. 

2.  A  vessel  for  chamber  uses.  Shak. 

JO'EUM,  w.  A  bowl  or  drinking  vessel.  Goldsmith. 

JO'spPH,  n.  1.  A  riding  coat  or  habit  for  women 
with  buttons  down  to  the  skirts.  Todd. 

2.  A  very  thin,  unsized  paper,  used  as  a  blot- 
ting-paper and  for  filtering  liquors.    Simmonds. 

JO'^pPH-FLoW^R,  n.    A  plant.         Ainsworth. 

j5s'SO,  n.    A  small  species  of  gudgeon.    Ogilvie. 

J5SS'— STIcKS,  n.  pi.  Small  reeds  covered  with 
odoriferous  dust,  and  burnt  before  idols; — as 
practised  in  China.  Ogilvie. 

J^S'TLE  (jBs'sl),  V.  rt.  [Old  Fr.yoMs^er.]  [t.  jos- 
tled ;  pp.  jostling,  jostled.]  To  knock  or 
rush  against ;  to  nm  or  strike  against  so  as  to 
shake;  tojustle.  Young. 

JOST'LjNG  (jSs'ljng),  n.  Act  of  one  who  jostles  ; 
a  running  against ;  a  shaking.  Harrington. 


JOT,  n.  [Gr.  liaTa,  the  smallest  letter  in  the  Greek 
alphabet.]  An  iota  ;  the  least  assignable  quan- 
tity ;  a  point ;  a  title. 

I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up,  and  steer 
Right  onwards.  Milton. 

JOT,  V.  a.  \i.  jotted  ;  pp.  jotting,  jotted.] 
To  set  down  ;  to  make  a  memorandum  of ;  to 
mark  briefly.  Todd. 

JOT'TjNG,  n.  A  memorandum  ;  as,  "  Cursory 
jottings."  Todd. 

tJOU'j-sANCE,  n.  [Fr.  jouissance.]  Jollity; 
merriment ;  gayety.  Spenser. 

JOUNCE,  n.     A  shake  ;  a  jolt.  Grose. 

JOX>NCE,  V.  a.    To  shake  ;  to  jolt.  Grose. 

JOiJR'NAL,  n.  [L.  diurnalis,  diurnal ;  dies,  day ; 
It.  giornale  ;  Sp.jornal;  Fr.  journal.] 

1.  A  record  or  an  account  of  daily  transac- 
tiohs;  a  daily  register;  a  diary. 

2.  A  narrative,  periodically  or  occasionally 
published,  of  the  transactions  of  a  society,  &c. 
"Journals  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament."  iiranrff. 

3.  {Com.)  A  book  in  which  every  article  or 
charge  is  entered  from  the  waste-book  or  blotter. 

4.  {Naut.)  A  daily  register  of  a  ship's  course 
and  distance,  the  winds,  weather,  and  other  oc- 
currences. Mar.  Diet. 

5.  {Mech.)  The  portion  of  a  shaft  that  re- 
volves on  a  support.  Grier. 

6.  A  paper  or  periodical  work,  whether  pub 
lished  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or  at  other  inter- 
vals ;  a  magazine. 

Newspapers,  at  distant  intervals,  may  tell  us  news;  but 
jownaU  are  supposed  to  keep  account  of  each  day .  Hamilton. 

t  JOiJR'NAL  (jUr'njl),  a.  [L.  diurnalis.]  Daily  ; 
quotidian.  Spenser. 

JOtJR'NAL-BOOK  (-bflk),  n.  A  book  for  making 
daily  records.  Stcift. 

JOUR'NAL-l§M,  n.  The  keeping  of  a  journal :  — 
the  management  or  conduct  of  a  journal  or  pe- 
riodical work.  Sir  R.  Peel. 


Juumalism  is  now  truly  an  estate  of  the  realm;  more  pow- 
[ul  than  any  of  the  other  estates;  more  powerful  tlian  all 
of  them  combined,  if  it  could  ever  be  brought  to  act  as  a 


united  and  concentrated  whole.    It  furnishes  the  daily  read- 
ing of  the  millions. 

See  Censorship. 

JOiJR'NAL-IST  (jur'nsil-Ist),  w.  A  writer  of  jour- 
nals :  —  the  manager  of  a  periodical  work. 

JOUR-NAL-IST'|C,  a.  Relating  to  journalism  ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  journal.  Ec.  Rev, 

JOiJR'NAL-IZE  (jiir'nftl-ize),  V.  a.  [i.  journal- 
ized ;  73/>.  journalizing,  journalized.]  To 
enter  in  a  journal ;  to  record ;  to  register. 

He  kept  his  journal  very  diligently;  but  then  what  was 
there  to  journalize?  Jolnwon. 

JOUR'NAL-IZE,  V.  n.    To  write  for  a  journal. 

JOUR'NgY  (jUr'ne),  n.  \li.  gioi-nata;  Sp.  Jorna- 
da ;  Fr.  journee.'] 

1.  t  The  travel  of  a  day.  Shak. 

2.  Travel  by  land  from  one  place  to  another ; 
a  passage  ;  a  tour  ;  an  excursion. 

Syn.  —  A  journey  is  travel  by  land;  a  voyage,  a. 
passage  by  water  ;  a  tour,  a  roving  or  circuitous  jour- 
ney ;  a  pilarrimage,  a  journey  for  a  religious  purpose. 
A  journey  for  pleasure  or  for  business  ;  a  voyage  round 
the  world  ;  travels  for  amusement,  information,  ot 
discovery  ;  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  or  to  Mecca.— 
See  Excursion. 

JOliR'N^Y  (jUr'ne),  v.  n.  \i.  journeyed  ;  pp. 
journeying,  journeyed.]  To  travel ;  to  pass 
from  place  to  place  ;  to  ramble  ;  to  roam. 

t  J0UR'N5;Y-BAT-?D,  «.  Fatigued  or  worn  with 
a  journey.  Slmk. 

JOUR'N^Y-^R,  n.    One  who  journeys.    Ec.  Rev. 

JOUR'N^Y-InG,  n.  The  act  of  making  a  journey ; 
travel.  '  Bryant. 

JOUR'N^Y-MAN  (jur'ne-m^n),  n. ;  pi.  journey- 
men. [Fr.  journee,  day,  and  Eng.  man.l  A 
hired  workman,  mechanic,  artisan,  or  artificer. 

JOiJR'NgY-WEIGHT  (-wat),  n.  A  term  applied 
to  a  species  of  weight  used  at  the  mint  in  weigh' 
ing  parcels  of  coin.  Ogilvie. 

JOilR'NgY-WORK  (jUr'ne-wurk),  n.  Work  done 
by  a  journeyman  or  for  hire.  Arbuthnot. 

JOUST  (just),  n.     [Old  Fr.  jouste.]     A  mock  en- 
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counter  on  horseback  between  two  kniKbts ;  a 
tilt;  a  ju8t. — See  Just.  Milton. 

jofrST  (jBHt),  v.n.  [Old  YT.jotuter.]  [i.  joi-sted  ; 
pp.  joL'STiNO,  J018TEU.]     To  fun  ill  the  tilt. 

JofjST'gR,  n.     One  who  jousts.  Observer. 

JOL'8T'|NG,  n.    An  encounter ;  just.         Milton. 

J6VE,  n.     [L.  Jiipit(r,  Jovis.] 

1.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  names  of  Jupiter,  who 
was  the  supreme  monarch  of  gods  and  men. 

2.  The  planet  Jupiter. 

Or  uk  of  yonder  argent  fli-Idn  above 

Why  Jove^t  »«U!llit<;«  arc  kiw  than  Juve.  Pope. 

3.  The  air,  or  the  god  of  the  air.         Drydcn. 
JO'V|-AF.,  a.      [L.  Jupiter,  Jovis;  It.  gioviale; 

Sp.  if  Yr.  jovial.] 

1.  t  Being  under  the  influence  of  the  planet 
Jupiter.  Browne. 

Our  jovial  itar  reigned  at  hU  birth.  Shak. 

2.  Gay  ;  airy  ;  jolly ;  merry  ;  cheerful ;  mirth- 
ful ;  sportive  ;  joyous  ;  convivial. 

3.  Causing,  or  expressive  of,  mirth.    Dryden. 
$^  "  We  speak  of  a  person  as  jovial,  or  saturnine, 

or  mercHrial.  .heial,  as  being  born  under  tlie  planet 
Jupitrr  or  Jore,  which  was  the  joyfiillest  star,  and 
the  happiest  augury  of  all.  A  elooniy  person  is  said 
to  be  MtariiiHe,  as  being  born  under  the  planet  Saturn, 
who  was  considered  to  n)ako  those  that  owned  his 
iniiuence,  and  were  born  when  he  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant, grave  and  stern  as  himself.  Another  we  call 
mereuriiU,  that  is,  light-hearted,  as  those  born  under 
the  planet  Mercury  were  accounted  to  be."  Trench. 
Syn.  — See  Convivial. 

JO'VI-AUIst,  n.  One  who  lives  jovially.  Bp.Hall. 

JO-VJ-AL'1-TY,  n.  Convivial  merriment ;  festivity. 

The  iport  of  their  loudest  jovialities.  Barrow. 

j6'V|-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  jovial  manner ;  merrily. 
JO'VI-AL-N6ss,  n.  Gayety;  merriment.  Hewyt. 
JO'Vl-AL-TY,  n.    Joviality,     [k.]  Barrow. 

JO-Vl-CfiN'TRJC,  a.  (^Astron.)  Having  relation 
to  the  centre  of  Jupiter ;  seen  from  the  centre 
of  Jupiter.  Hind. 

jp-VlN'IAN-IST  (-vTn'yjn-),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
follower  of  Jovinian,  a  monk  of  the  fifth  centu- 
ry, who  denied  the  virginity  of  Mary.       S/nart. 

JOWL  (j6l),  n.  The  face  or  cheek  :  —  used  in  the 
phrase  "  Chck  by  jowl."  —  See  Jole.      Todd. 

JOWL'^R,  or  JoWl'^R  [iol'er,  \V.  Sm. ;  jbfil'er. 
iS.  K.  ('.  Wr.],  n.  A  hunting-dog  or  beagle ;  a 
thick-jawed  hound.  Drydcn. 

JOVV'T^R,  n.  [Perhaps  corrupted  from  jolter. 
Johnson.]  One  who  sells  fish;  a  fish  driver. 
[r.]  Carew. 

30l?  (jbl),  n.  ^L.  qaudium,  joy ;  gaudeo,  to  re- 
joice ;  \t.gioja;  Yx.joie.] 

1.  The  passion  or  emotion  excited  by  the  pos- 
session or  the  expectation  of  some  good  ;  glad- 
ness;  delight;  exultation. 

Jnii  ia  the  delight  of  the  min<l  fVom  the  consideration  of 

the  present  or  assumed  approaching  possession  of  good.  Locke. 

Happy  fleUU,  wliere  joj/  for  ever  dwells.  Milton. 

2.  Gayety  ;  mirth  ;  festivity  ;  hilarity. 

The  rooft  with. /o;/ resound.  Dryden. 

3.  Happiness ;  felicity. 

Her  heavenly  form  beheld,  all  wished  her  Jon.       Dryilen. 

4.  The  cause  of  joy  ;  a  term  of  fondness. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a.  joy  for  ever.  Keats. 

Joy  is  an  ini|H>rt:  joy  is  an  exchange; 

Jnii  flies  monopolists:  it  calls  for  two; 

Rich  fruit!  llcaven-plantedl  never  plucked  by  one.  Toung. 
Syn.  —  Joy  is  in  the  heart  and  depicted  on  the 
countenance  ;  gayety  is  in  the  manners.  Joy  is  op- 
posed to  grirf;  gayety,  to  sadness.  Joy  is  a  vivid  sen- 
sation ;  gladnens  is  of  the  same  quality,  but  less  per- 
manent, and  inferior  in  degree  ;  mirth  is  more  noisy, 
but  more  transient See  Gayety,  and  Pleasure. 

Xi'ir,  r.  n.  [i.  .ioyed;  pp.  joying,  joyed.!  To 
be  joyful  or  happy  ;  to  rejoice  ;  to  bo  glad  ;  to 
be  delighted  ;  to  receive  pleasure  ;  to  exult. 

I  will  joj/  in  the  Go<l  of  my  salvation.  Hah.  iii.  18. 

t  JOl?,  V.  a.    1.  To  congratulate  ;  to  give  joy  to. 

hnijoy  ns  of  onr  conquest  eatly  won.  Dryilen, 

2.  To  gladden  ;  to  exhilarate.  Pope. 

3.  [Fr.jouir.]  To  enjoy. 

I  might  have  lived,  and  joyed  immortal  bliss.        Hilton. 

Jttf'ANCE,  n.     [Old  Fr.joyant.]     Gayety;    fes- 
tivity ;  joyfulness.     [p.]  Spenser. 
The  voice*  of  their  joyance.             A'.  Brit.  Bev. 


JiJt 'fCl,  a.   Full  of  joy ;  glad ;  exulting ;  happy. 

My  soul  shall  be  jonl'ul  In  my  God.  Jta.  Ixi.  I)). 

JOf  fOl-LY,  ad.    In  a  joyful  manner;  gladly. 

JOY'fCl-NKHS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  joyful ; 
gladness  ;  joy  ;  great  gratification.  Spenser. 

JOY'-IN-SI'IR'JNG,  a.     Inspiring  joy.         Clarke. 

JiJf  LgSS,  rt.   1.  Void  of  joy ;  feeling  no  pleasure. 
2.  Giving  no  joy  or  pleasure. 

Joyless  triumphals  of  his  ho|>ed  success.  Millun. 

JdSr'Lg.S8-LY,  od.     Without  feeling  joy.      Todd. 

JOt'L^SS-NfcSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  joyless; 
want  of  joy  ;  sorrow.  j'junne. 

J0S?'-MIxT,  o.  Blended  with  joy.  [u.]   Thomson. 

JOY'oys,  rt.     [Tr.joyciu.] 

1.  Glad  ;  gay  ;  merry  ;  joyful. 

Then yo//ou»  birds  fVetiucnt  the  lonely  grorc.       Dryden. 

2.  Giving  or  affording  joy  or  pleasure. 

They  all  as  glad  as  birds  of  Joyous  prime.  Siienser. 

JO^'OyS-Ly,  orf.     In  a  joyous  manner;  with  joy. 

JOt'OVS-Nfiss,  n.    The  state  of  being  joyous. 

t  JUB,  n.    A  bottle  ;  a  vessel ;  a  jug.      Chaucer. 

jO'BA,  n.  \h.,  matte.]  (Zoi/.)  The  long,  thick- 
set hairs  tound  on  the  neck,  chest,  or  spine  of 
certain  quadrupeds.  Brande. 

JU'Bl-LANT,  o.  [L.jtibilans;  It.  giubilante ;  Fr. 
jubilant.]  Uttering  songs  of  triumph  ;  shout- 
ing with  joy  ;  rejoicing. 

While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  Jubilant.         Milton. 

JU-BI-I^'TE,n.  [L.,  rejoice.]  A  name  given 
to  the  third  Sunday  after  Easter  ;  —  so  called 
because  in  the  primitive  church  divine  service 
was  commenced  with  the  words  in  the  (ifith 
Psalm,  "Jubilate  Deo,"  Sing  to  the  IjorA.Brande. 

JU-Bl-LA'TION,  n.    [L.  jubilatio  ;  S^.jubilacion  ; 
.]     The  act  of  declaring  triumph  ; 


Fr.  jubilation.^ 
exultation ;  a  rejoicing. 


Bp.  Hall. 


JU'BI-LEE,  n.     [L.  ^"t<At7Mm,  a  wild  cry  or  shout ; 
It.  ginbbileo  ;  ap.jtibileo  ;  Fr.jtthil^.] 

1.  Among  the  Jews,  the  grand  sabbatical  year, 
which  was  celebrated  after  every  seven  septena- 
ries  of  years  ;  but  whether  every  49th  or  every 
50th  year,  is  still  a  question  among  the  learned. 
It  was  a  year  of  ceneral  release  from  all  debts, 
and  of  lands  ana  possessions,  which  had  been 
alienated  from  their  original  owners,  and  for  the 
liberation  of  slaves.  Lev.  xxv.  8—17. 

2.  A  season  recurring  at  stated  periods  (once 
in  25  years)  in  the  Romish  Church,  chiefly 
marked  by  the  indulgences  then  granted  by  the 
pope.  Hook. 

3.  A  season  of  public  festivity  and  joy.  South. 

Ji;-CUN'D|-TY,  n.  [h.jucttnditas.]  Pleasantness; 
agreeableness.     [u.]  Browne. 


to 
Home. 


JU-DA'IC,         ;  a.     [From  Jiidah.]     Relating 
JU-DA'1-C.^L,  )  the  Jews;  Jewish.       Bp.  Hor 

JU-DA'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  the 
Jews.      '  Milton. 

JU'D.\-I§M,  n.    1.  The  religion  of  the  Jews;  the 

law's  and  institutions  of  the  Jews.       Bj).  Cosin. 

2.  Conformity  to  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies. 

JU'DA-IST,  n.  An  adherent  to  Judaism.  Ec.  Rev. 

JU-DA-lST'|C,  rt.  Relating  to  Judaism.   Ed.  Rev. 

JU-DA-I-ZA'TIQN  (-za'shiin),  n.  Conformity  to 
the  Jewish  religion  or  ritual.  Wright. 

JU'DA-IZE,  V.  n.  [Fr.  Judaiser^  [i.  Ji'DAlZEn  ; 
;)/».  JiDAiziNO,  JiDAizKi).]  To  conform  to  the 
religion,  rites,  or  manners  of  the  Jews.  Sandys. 

JU'DA-lZ-pR,  n.  One  who  conforms  to  Judaism, 
or  to  the  religion  and  rites  of  the  Jews.  Burnet. 

jfj'DA-lZ-lNO,  n.  tt.  Tending  or  conforming  to 
Judaism.    "  The  Judaiziiig  spirit."         Brande. 

JU'DAS-CAl-ORED,  rt.  Of  a  red  color;  — ap- 
plied to  the  hair  or  beard. 

With  two  left-legs,  and  Judax^roloretl  hair.  Drydem 

jO'DAS-TREE,  «.  A  small,  beautiful,  flowering 
tree  of  several  species ;  Cercis.  Loudon. 

jOd'CQCK,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  small  snipe  ;  Scolo- 
pax  gallintda ;  —  called  also  jack-snipe.  YarrelL 


J \J-Dk'  A S,  n.    A  native  of  Judea ;  a  Jew.     Shak 

JflUVE  (jaj),  n.    IL. judex;  It.  jfiudice;  Sp.juez; 
Fr.  jtige. ) 

1.  One  who  is  invested  with  authority  to  de- 
termine a  question  at  issue  in  a  court  of  law, 
either  civil  or  criminal ;  a  justice. 

Kour  lliinfa  b«lon«  to  mjmlge:  lo  hear  eoarlMnisljr,  t»  an- 
Bwer  wiarlv,  tu  euniider  suberly,  and  to  give  judgiitriil  with- 
out pMtialUy.  Amnymuiu. 

2.  One  who  judges  or  decides ;  one  compe- 
tent to  decide  on  the  merits  of  any  thing ;  an 
arbiter ;  a  connoisseur  ;  a  man  of  taste ;  a  critic. 


Papa. 


A  perfect  judye  will  rrad  rarh  pircr  of  wit 
Witli  titc  aaiiM  spirit  Uial  the  autiior  writ. 


3.  A  ruler  or  govenior  of  the  ancient  Israelites. 

Theduration  orihegDverTimrntcifthr  Israrlltrs  hy  Jmlyt*, 
trtmi  the  death  <rf'  Josliun  l«  the  cuiiiiiKiicenifnt  of  Ihr  rrin 
of  Saul,  was  aUiut  :CU years.  Or.  A.  Ciarlt. 

4.  A  ineasuring-stafT  for  estimating  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  excavated  in  coal-mines.  Simnionds. 

Judge  advoeaU,  the  pranocutinf  officer  in  a  eourt- 
iiiartial. 

Syn.  —  Judge  ia  a  generic  term  ;  arbiter,  arbitraUtr, 
umpire,  and  Turret  are  siiecific.  A  jwlge  pronounces 
judgment  on  all  disputed  niatlen,  whrllier  qucxtiona 
of  law,  literature,  the  arts,  or  the  cununon  atlaira  u< 
life;  umpires,  arbiters,  arbitrators,  and  referees  are 
Judges  in  private  or  special  matters. —  In  a  legal 
sense,  g^  judge  is  an  officer  who  is  app<iinled  by,  and 
acts  under,  the  government,  and  who  decide*  ques- 
tions and  disputes  in  a  court  of  justice,  according  to 
law  ;  umpires,  arbiters,  and  arbitrators  are  a|>|H>inled 
by  (he  opixisile  contending  parties  to  decide,  accord- 
ing to  their  Judginenl^  such  cases  as  are  submitted  lo 
them  ;  a  referee,  who  ig  either  ap|>ointed  by  the  court, 
or  chosen  by  contending  parties,  is  one  lo  whom  a 
matter  is  referred  for  tinal  judgment. 

JCdQE,  v.n.  [L.judico;  It.  giudieare;  fip.juz- 
gar;  Yr.  jvger.]  [i.  jiuoEU  ;  pp.  jidgixo, 
J I  no  ED.] 

1.  To  compare  ideas  or  facts  in  order  to  form 
a  correct  opinion  ;  to  decide  ;  to  determine  ;  to 
deem  ;  to  tnink  ;  to  discern. 

Whether  it  be  a  divine  rerelation  or  no,  reason  mnst 
judge.  Lock*. 

2.  To  pass  sentence  as  a  judge. 

Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  arc  sinners  all.  Shot. 

jCdGE,  v.  a.  1.  To  examine  and  decide  as  a 
juage  ;  to  determine  finally. 

Then,  all  thy  saints  assembled,  thou  ilaXt  judge 

Bad  men  and  angels.  MOton. 

2.  To  pass  sentence  upon  ;  to  try ;  to  doom. 

Who  shall  jutlge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  2  TTm.  iv.  I. 

3.  To  deem  ;  to  think  ;  to  estimate  ;  to  reckon. 


And  why  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  rwht? 


ziL«. 


4.  To  pass  a  severe  or  an  unjust  sentence 
upon  ;  to  doom  severely. 

Judge  not,  tliat  y e  l>c  not  jmlged.  Matt,  vli.  I . 

jCd^'^R,  »».    One  who  judges  ;  a  judge.       Bale. 

JL'D^J'p^,  n.pl.    The  name  of  the  seventh  hook 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Bibte. 

jfJogJE'SlllP,  u.    The  office  or  dignity  of  a  judge. 

JODG'MPXT  (jBj'm?nt),  n.     [Yr.jitgement.] 

1.  The  act  of  judging ;  the  operation  of  the 
mind  in  comparing  its  ideas,  or  in  examining 
facts,  in  order  to  ascertain  truth.  Locke. 

2.  The  power  of  judging ;  the  faculty  of  the 
mind  by  which  a  man  is  enabled  to  form  just 
conclusions  or  correct  opinions  ;  penetration  ; 
discernment ;  understanding ;  capacity  ;  good 
sense  ;  discrimination  ;  intelligence. 

Invention  is  the  talent  of  youth :  Judgment,  of  age.    Swi/t. 
Tis  with  our  jmlgmrni  as  our  watches;  none 
Go  just  aBke,  yet  each  t>elieves  his  own.  yope. 

3.  The  result  or  conclusion  of  one  wh'^  judges; 
detennination  ;  decision  ;  opinion ;  notion. 

One  of  the  most  iniportiuit  tlinttnctinns  of  oar  jtt'tgmrutt  ^a, 
that  some  of  Uieni  are  intuitive,  other*  grounded  on  arira- 
ment.  Krid, 

4.  (Fine  Arts.)  The  faculty  of  selecting  that 
which  is  most  suitable  to  the  purpose.    Brande. 

5.  (Law,)  The  sentence  of  the  law  pronounced 
by  the  court  upon  any  matter  contained  in  the 
record,  or  in  any  case  tried  by  the  court. 

teg"  Tn  the  9<t\pt»t«a,  judgment  is  used  in  diflerent 
senses,  which  may  generally  be  determined  by  the 
connection. 

I.  The  farnlty  of  discerning  right  and  wrong. 

Give  the  king  thy  Jmlgmenls,  O  God,  and  thy  rightroo*.. 
nes*  to  the  king's  son.  Ps,lxxU.a. 

S.  The  decision  or  award  of  a  judge. 
And  all  Israel  heard  of  the  judgmeia  which  the  kinc  had 
judged.  1  KimgsWL  A 
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3.  The  sentence  of  a  judge  ;  punishment  for  a  crime 
or  for  sin. 


Judgments  arc  prepared  lor  scomerg.       Pror.  xix.  'M. 

4.  Justice  ;  equity  ;  as,  "  To  do  justice  and  judg- 
ment." Oen.  xviii.  19. 

The  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  Judgment,  mercy,  and 
faith.  Matt,  xxiii.  ■£}. 

5.  Righteous  statutes  or  commandments.  Ps.x\x.9. 

My  soul  brcaketh  for  the  longing  it  hath  to  thy  jm/g- 
metils.  V'8.  exix.  -J). 

6.  .Afflictions  or  chastisements  of  Providence. 

I  am  afraid  of  thy  judgments.  I's.  cxix.  120. 

For  the  time  is  come  when  judgment  must  becin  at  the 

house  of  God.  1  i'e<.  iv.  V. 

7.  Deliverance  of  manlcind  from  the  power  of  evil. 
Now  is  the  jiulgiiient  of  this  world;  now  shall  the  prince 

of  this  world  be  cast  out.  John  lii.  31. 

8.  Divine  dispensations  or  government. 

How  unspeakable  are  his  Jutlgi)ients\  Jiom.  xi.  33. 

9.  Opinion.    '^  I  give  my  judirment."    1  Cor.  vii.  25. 
That  yc  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and 

the  aumv  Judg.iuiHl.  1  (-'or.  i.  10. 

10.  Final  doom.  "  He  hath  reserved  .  .  .  unto  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day."  Jude  0. 

ficj-  The  following  words,  abridirment,  acknowledi;- 
ment,  and  judgment,  are  to  be  fori'l,  with  the  orthog- 
raphy here  given,  in  the  Engluii  dictionaries  whicli 
preceded  the  publication  of  Mr.  Todd's  improved  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary.  Todd  altered  John- 
son's orthography  of  these  words  by  the  insertion  of 
an  «,  thus,  abridgement,  acknowledgement,  judgement ; 
and  he  remarks,  "  Several  authors  have  revived  this 
orthography,  retaining  the  e  to  soften,  as  Lowth  ob- 
serves on  judi/ement,  the  preceding  g,  and  as  Johnson 
himself  analogically  writes  lodrement." 

Tiie  English  dictionaries  of  Jameson  and  Smart, 
which  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  Todd's 
edition  of  Johnson,  also  retain  the  e  ;  and  Smart  re- 
marks, in  relation  to  the  threa  words  in  question,  that 
•'Todd  restores  the  e  in  order  tliat  they  may  not  ex- 
hibit the  otherwise  unexampled  irregularity  of  g  soft 
before  a  consonant ; "  and  he  "  adopts  the  more  cor- 
rect, however  less  usual,  spelling  ;"  and  in  his  Gram- 
mar he  says,  "  It  is  certainly  better  to  write  judire- 
ment,  abridgement,  acknowleigemeiit,  &c.,  than  judg- 
nicrtt,  &c.,srnce,  by  the  general  laws  of  pronunciation, 
g  is  hard  in  terminating  a  syllable."  Many  respec- 
table writers  now  insert  the  e  in  these  words.  The 
omission  of  it,  however,  has  been  hitherto,  and  still 
continues  to  be,  the  prevailing  usage  ;  but  it  is  per- 
haps not  very  improbable  that  the  more  consistent 
orthography  may  yet  bo  generally  adopted. 

Syn.  — See  Discernment. 

jf'n^'MpNT-DAV,  n.  The  day  of  final  judgment 
for  all  mankind.  Milton. 

JUD<?'MPNT-HAll,  n.  The  hall  in  which  courts 
are  held.  Wright. 

JUD(?'MpNT-SEAT,  M.  The  seat  of  judgment ; 
the  bench  on  which  judges  sit :  —  a  tribunal.  Glyn. 

JU'DI-CA,  n.    [L.  imperative  o^judico,  to  judge.] 
The   fti'th  Sunday  after   Lent;  —  so   called  be- 
cause the  primitive  church  begin  the  service  on 
that  day  with  the  words  of  the  43d  psalm :  — 
Judica  me,  Domine,  —  "  Judge  me,  O  Lord  I  " 

JU'DI-CA-BLE,  a.  Ih.judicabilis.l  That  may  be 
judged",     [u.]  Tai/ior. 

JU'Dj-CA-TlVE,  a.  That  judges;  having  power 
to  judge,    [k.]  Hammond. 

jC'DI-CA-TQ-RY,  a.  \\j.  judicatoriuH  ;  It.  giudi- 
catorio  ;  Fr.  j'udicatoirc.'^  Dispensing  justice  ; 
judicially  pronouncing ;  juridical.         Bp.  Hall. 

JU'DI-CA-TO-EY,  n.    1.  The  dispensation  of  jus- 
tice.    *  "  Vlurendon. 
2.  A  court  of  justice  ;  judicature.  Atterbury. 

JU'Dl-CA-TURE,  n.     \Yr.  judicature.'] 

1.  The  administration  of  justice  ;  the  power 
of  dispensing  justice  by  legal  trial.  B:icon. 

2.  A  court  of  justice;  a  tribunal.  South. 

Give  me  a  man  that  buys  a  scat  of  judicature;  I  dare  not 
trust  him  for  not  selling  justice.  jip.  Hall. 

3.  Jurisdiction  ;  the  extent  of  jurisdiction. 
"  Thejudicature  is  upon  writs  o(  error." Bouvier. 

jy-Dl"CIAL  (ju-dish'sil),  a.  [L.  judicialis  ;  Sp. 
judicial ;  Yr,  judiciaire.'] 

1.  t  Judicious.  "  Not  deserving  any  judicial 
man's  view."  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

2.  Relating  to,  practised  in,  proceeding  from, 
or  issued  by  a  court  of  justice  ;  emanating  from 
a  judge  ;  juridical ;  forensic. 

3.  Inflicted  as  a  punishment. 

The  resistance  of  those  will  cause  a  judicial  hardness.  South. 


JU-DI"CIAL-LY  (ju-dlsh'?l-le),  ad.  In  a  judicial 
manner  ;  juridically.  Grew. 

jy-Dl"C|-A-RY  (ju-dish'e-9-re),  a.  [h.  judiciaritis ; 
Sp.judiciario ;  Fr.judiviuirc] 

1.  Relating  to  courts  of  justice  or  judicature  ; 
judicial ;  juridical. 

2.  Passing  judgment  or  sentence.  Bogle. 

jy-Dl"CJ-A-RY  (ju-dish'e-9-re),  n.  The  branch  of 
the  government  that  interprets  the  laws  and  ad- 
ministers justice  ;  the  judges  taken  collectively  ; 
the  judiciary  power;  judicature.  Story, 

a^g-  This  word  is  often  used  as  a  substantive  In  the 
United  tjtates,  but  not  often  so  used  in  England. 

jy-DI"CIoys  (ju-dlsh'us),  a.  [h.  judicium,  a  ju- 
dicial investigation  ;  It.  giudizioso  ;  Sp.  judi- 
cioso  ;  Yr.judicieux.'\ 

1.  Acting  with,  or  regulated  by,  judgment  or 
discretion ;  prudent ;  wise  ;  discreet ;  sensible ; 
sagacious ;  rational. 

Love  refines 
The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges;  hath  his  seat 
111  reason,  and  is  judicious.  Milton. 

2.  t  In  regular  process  of  judgment ;  judicial. 

His  last  offence  to  us 
Shall  have  J  «</icio«s  hearing.  S/iak. 

Syn.  — See  Sensibi.e. 

jy-Dl"CIOyS-LY  (jii-dlsh'us-le),  ad.  In  a  judi- 
cious manner  ;  discreetly  ;  skilfully  ;  wisely. 

jy-Dl"C(OyS-NESS  (ju-dlsh'ys-nSs),  M.,  The  state 
of  being  ju(licious  ;  discretion.  Jortin, 

fJUF'FjpR,  M.  A  term  formerly  applied  by  car- 
penters to  a  piece  of  timber  four  or  five  inches 
square.  Wright. 

JUG,  n.  rL.jugulum,  the  hollow  part  of  the  neck 
above  the  collar-bone.  —  A.  S.  ceac,  a  basin.] 
A  vessel  with  a  small  mouth  and  a  swelling 
belly,  for  holding  liquors  ;  —  a  pitcher.     Smart. 

JUG,  n.  [Most  probaijly  formed  from  the  sound 
of  the  note  uttered  by  the  nightingale.]  The 
note  uttered  by  certain  birds. 

Her  jug,  jug,  juy,  in  grief,  had  such  a  grace.        Gascoigne. 

JUG,  V.  n.  To  emit  a  particular  sound,  as  certain 
birds.  Parthenda  Sacra,  1633. 

JUG,  V.  a.     1.  To  cook  by  putting  into  a  jug  im- 
mersed in  boiling  water.  Smai't. 
2.  To  call  or  bring  together  by  imitating  the 
sound  of  a  bird.                                  iip.  Gauden. 

JU'GAL,  a.     [Gr.  (,iyov,  a  yoke;  'L.jugalis.'] 

1. 1  Relating  to  a  yoke,  or  to  marriage.  Bailey. 
•   2.  {Anat.)  Noting  the  cheek-bone.  Dunglison. 

jy-GA'TA,  n.  [L.  jugo,  jugatus,  to  join.]  Two 
heads  represented  on  a  medal,  side  by  side,  or 
joining  each  other.  Brande. 

JU'GAT-5D,  a.  Yoked  or  coupled  together; 
joined  together.  Mau?ider. 

JtJG'GLE  (jiig'gl),  V.  n.  [L.  jocvlor,  to  joke  ;  It. 
giocolare;  Fr.  jongler.  —  Dan.  giOqle;  Dut. 
goochelen  ;  Ger.  gaukeln  ;  Gael,  cealg.^  \i.  jug- 
gled; pp.  JUGGLING,  JUGGLED.] 

1.  To  practise  jugglery  ;  to  play  tricks  by 
sleight  of  hand  or  legerdemain  ;  to  make  sport 
by  tricks  or  false  appearances.  Milton. 

2.  To  practise  artifice  or  imposture.       Shak. 

JUG'GLE,  n.     1.  A  trick  by  legerdemain. 

2.  Imposture  ;  deception  ;  an  imposition. 

A  juggle  of  state  to  cozen  the  people.  Tillot/ion. 

JUG'GLE,  V.  a.  To  effect  by  artifice  or  trick  ;  to 
impose  upon  ;  to  deceive.  Shak. 

JUG'GLgR,  n.  [A.  S.  t/eogelere  :  —  Jj.  joculator ; 
It.  giocolare  ;  Sp.juglar ;  ¥r.  jongleur.] 

1.  One  who  practises  jugglery  or  sleight  of 
hand,  or  extraordinary  feat-s. 

Or  do  these  jugglers  cheat  our  eyes?  Sw0. 

2.  A  deceiver ;  a  trickish  fellow ;  a  cheat. 

jfjG'GLgR-ESS,  M.   A  female  juggler.   T.Warton. 

JUG'GLfR-Y,  n.  The  art  or  the  feats  of  a  jug- 
gler; legerdemain.  Mautider. 

JUG'GL{NG,  n.     Deception;  imposture.     Blount. 

JtJG'GLjNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  deceptive  manner. 

JU' OLjIJV^,  n.  [L.,  from  Jovis,  Jove,  and  glans, 
a  nut-like  fruit.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  large 
trees ;  the  walnut-tree. 

j^jS'  The  genus  Carya,  to  which  the  hickory -trees 


belong,  was  formerly  included  under  Juglans,  but  was 
separated  by  iNuttall.     iCng.  Cyc. 

JU'GU-LAR,  a.  [L.  jug ulum,  the  throat;  It.giugu- 
lure;  Up.  yugular;  I'r.jagulaire.]  Belonging 
to  the  throat  or  the  neck. 

Jugular  veins,  the  veins  by  which  the  blood  is  re- 
turned from  the  head,  lace,  and  neck  to  the  heart  •  — 
two  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  ' 

JU'GI.I-LAR,  n.  1.  (Med.)  A  jugular  vein.  Wright. 
2.  {Ich.)  The  name  of  a  fish  which  has  the 

ventral  fins  anterior  to  the  pectorals.  Wright. 
JU'Gy-LATE,v.  a.    [L.jugulo.jugulatiis.]   To  cut 

the  throat ;  to  kill.  [u.J  Bailey.  Dr.  J.  Bigelow. 
JUICE  (jus),  n.     [L.  jus,  broth  or  juice,  from  Gr. 

^^w,  to  boil;  Sp.jugo;  Fr. jus.  —  Dut. jitys.] 

1.  The  snp  of  vegetables  ;  the  water  of  fruit. 
"  Herbs  of  all  the  besty«ice."  Gotcer. 

2.  The  fluid  part  in  animal  bodies.  B.  Jonson. 


t  JUICE  (jus),  t!.  a.     To  moisten. 


Ftdler. 


JUICE'LpSS    (jus'Ies),    a.     Destitute    of  juice; 

without  moisture  ;  dry.  More. 

JUI'CJ-NESS  (ju'se-nes),  n.    The  quality  of  being 

juicy  ;  plenty  of  juice ;  succulence.  Sherwooci, 
JUl'CY   (ju'se),  a.    Abounding  in  juice;   moist; 

succulent;  as,  "/i«'cy  fruits."  Bacon. 

t JUISE  (jus),  n.     Judgment;  justice.        Goirer. 

JU'JUBE,  n.  [L.  zizyphuni.]  The  fruit  of  the 
RJiamnus  zizyphus. 

JSfg'  It  resembles  a  small  plum,  sometimes  used  as 
a  sweetmeat,  and  was  formerly  used  in  pectoral  de- 
coctions.    Dunglison. 

Jujube  paste,  a  substance  whxh  is  often  sold  for 
the  dried  jelly  of  jujube,  but  which  is,  in  fact,  a  mix- 
ture of  gum-arabic  and  sugar  slightly  colored.  Brande, 

fJUKE,  v.  n.  IFr.jucher.']  To  perch  upon  any 
thing,  as  birds.  L'Estnmge. 

JUKE,  n.  {^Falconry.)  The  neck  of  a  bird.  Booth. 

JU'L^P,  n.  [Low  Ij.julepu^,  julapium  ;  It.  giti- 
lebbo;  Sp.ju/epe;  Yr.  julep.] 

1.  (Med.)  A  sweet  drink ;  a  demulcent,  acid- 
ulous, or  mucilaginous  mixture.        Dunglison. 

2.  A  drink  made  of  spirituous  liquor,  water, 
and  sugar,  with  a  seasoning  of  mint,  &c. ;  mint 
julep.  Simmonds. 

JUL'IAN  (jiil'y9n),a.  Relating  to  Julius  Caesar :  — 
noting  the  reform  of  the  calendar  introduced  at 
Rome  by  Julius  Cnesar,  called  the  Julian  style, 
and  used  in  all  Christian  countries  till  it  was 
reformed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1582. 

Julian  epoch,  the  commencement  of  the  Julian  cal- 
endar, Jan.  1,  46  years  B.  C.  —  .Julian  period,  a  cycle 
of  7980  consecutive  years,  invented  by  Scaljger.  It 
dates  from  4713  B.  C.  —  Julian  year,  the  year  adopted 
in  the  Julian  calendar,  —  equal  to  30.5}  days,  and  used 
in  England  till  1752,  when  the  Gregorian  year,  or  new 
style,  was  adopted. 

JU'LJS,  w.  [L.]  A  genus  of  labroid  fishes.  Brande. 

JU'Lys,  n.     [Gr.  Xov).oi,  down  ;  Ij.julus.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  catkin ;  an  inflorescence  of  the 
willow,  hazel,  &c. ;  amentum  ;  anient.     Miller. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  first  down  that  appears  on  the 
chin.  Dunglison. 

jy-LY'  (ju-ll'),  n.  [L.  Julius  ;  Fr.  Juillet.]  The 
seventh  month  in  the  year ;  —  so  named  in 
honor  of  Cains  Ca;sar,  the  dictator,  whose  gen- 
tile name  was  Julius. 

e^g-ln  the  Latin  calendar  it  was  the  fifth  month, 
Marcli  being  the  first ;  hence  it  was  termed  Q,uintilis. 

JU'LY-FLoW-?R,  71.     See  GILLYFLOWER. 

JU'MART,  n.  [Fr.]  The  offspring  of  a  bull  and  a 
mare.     "  Mules  undjumarts."  Locke. 

jfjM'BLE  (jiim'bl),  i\a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. 
—  L.  cumulus.  —  Chancer  writes  jomoie,  perhaps 
from  Fr.  combler,  to  heap  up.]  [t.  ji  mhlkd  ; 
pp.  Jt'MBLiNG,  JUMBLED.]  To  mix  confusedly 
together ;  to  put  or  throw  together  in  a  disor- 
derly manner. 

One  may  observe  how  apt  that  is  to  jumble  together  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  Locke. 

jfjM'BLE,  V.  n.    To  be  agitated  together.     Swift. 

jOm'BLE,  n.  A  confused  mass  or  mixture  :  — 
disorder ;  confusion.  S>cift. 

JUM'BLE-MENT,  n.  The  state  of  being  Jumbled; 
confused  mixture.     [Low.]  Hancock. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short;    A,   ^,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obsctire ;   FArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;   HEIR,  HER; 
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JUMBLER 


jOm'DL^R,  n.  One  who  mixes  things  confusedly. 

jOm'BLINU,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  jumbles;  the 
act  of  mixing  confusedly.  Swi/t. 

tJU'MgNT,  n.  [L.  j'umetttum;  Tr.  j'umenf,  a 
marc.]     A  beast  of  burden  ;  cattle.         Burton. 

jDmp,  v.  n.    [Dut.  <Sr  Ger.  ffumpcn.]    [t.  jumped  ; 

pp.  JIMPINO,  Jl'MPEI).] 

1.  To  spring  over  a  distance  by  raising  both 
feet ;  to  leap ;  to  skip ;  to  bound. 

2.  To  jolt ;  to  shake,  or  be  agitated,     [ii.] 

The  nuiae  of  the  prancing  horsca,  and  the  jumiiitiy  char- 
iot*. iV(i/iu»i  iii.  i. 

3.  To  agree;  to  coincide;  to  tally;  —  gen- 
erally used  with  with,     [ii.] 

In  (ome  aort  \i  jumps  with  my  humor.  S/iak. 

id  MP,  V.  a.  1.  To  venture  on ;  to  risk  ;  to  hazard. 

To  Jump  a  body  with  dangeroua  phyaic.  ShaJt. 

2.  To  pass,  by  a  leap ;  to  leap.  Shak. 

t JffMP,  orf.    Exactly;  nicely.  Shak. 

jf/MP,  n.  1.  The  act  of  jumping;  a  spring;  a 
leap;  a  skip;  a  bound. 

2.  A  lucky  chance ;  hazard. 

Our  fortune  liea  upon  this  ju/np.  Shak. 

3.  (Min.)  A  fault  or  dislocation  in  mineral 
strata. 

4.  (Arch.)  An  abrupt  rise  in  a  level  piece  of 
brick-work  or  masonry. 

JUMP,  n.  [Fr.jupe,  and  j'tipon.']  A  kind  of  loose, 
limber  stays,  worn  by  women  ;  a  waistcoat ;  a 
juppon.  —  See  Jippon.  Cleveland. 

JUMP'fR,  n.  1.  One  who  jumps  or  leaps.  Brerint. 

2.  A  tool  for  boring  holes  in  stones  or  rocks ; 
a  borer.  Weale. 

3.  (Eccl.  Iltst.)  One  of  a  Christian^sect  or 
denomination  ;  —  so  called  from  their  practice 
of  jumping  during  the  performance  of  religious 
worship.  Eden. 

4.  (E>U.)  The  maggot  of  the  cheese-fly  {Pi- 
ophila  casei).  Siinmonds. 

JUMP'JNG,  p.  a.    That  jumps;  skipping. 

jOmP'ING-DEER,  n.  (Zonl.)  The  black-tailed 
deer  found  in  North  America,  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi ;  Cervtis  Lewisii.  Craig. 

jOmP'|NG-HAre,  n.  {Zosl.)  A  rodent  quadru- 
ped, the  largest  of  the  genus  Dipus,  or  jerboa. 
—  See  Jerboa.  Bratide. 

JVN-CA'CEOUS  (-shus,  66),  a.  [L.  jutwtis,  a 
rush.]  (Bot.)  Noting  a  genus  of  plants  of 
which  the  rush  is  the  type  ;  juncous.        Smart. 

J&N'CATE  (jung'kjt,  82),  n.  [It.  giuncata ;  Fr. 
joncH.ee.'] 

1.  Cheese-cake  ;  a  sweetmeat ;  any  delicacy  ; 
a  dainty.  Spenser. 

2.  A  furtive  entertainment ;  junket.  Johnson. 

JCN'COUS,  a.  [L.  JU71C0SUS.]  Full  of  rushes ; 
resembling  rushes  ;  juncaceous.  Johnson. 

JOnC'TION,  «.     [L.jiinctio  ;  Fr.  Jonction.] 

_  1.  The  act  of  joining;  a  joining;  union  ;  coa- 
lition ;  combination.  Addison. 
2.  The  place  of  union  ;  joint ;  juncture. 
Syn.  —  See  Union. 
jCNC'TI.:RE(jan|ikt'yyr,82),n.    [Ij.  junctiira ;  It. 
giuntura;  Hp.juntura;  Yr.  Jointure.] 

1.  The  line  at  which  two  things  are  joined. 
"Junctures  of  the  distillatory  vessels."     Boyle. 

2.  Act  of  joining ;  union  ;  junction.  "  Com- 
pliance ani  juncture  of  hearts."    King  Charles. 

3.  A  joint ;  one  articulation.  "  One  entire 
bone  without  those  ^Y\»X.\y  junctures."        Mure. 

4.  A  critical  point  of  time  ;  a  crisis.  "  In 
some  extraordinary yMMf^Mres."  Addison. 

JON'CI/S,  n.  [L.,  the  rush  \jtmga,  to  join,  because 
the  first  ropes  were  made  of  rushes.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  evergreen,  herbaceous  plants ;  rush ; 
bulrush.  Loudon. 

'UNE,  n.  [L.  Junius ;  It.  Giugno  ;  Sp.  Junio  ; 
Fr.  Juin.  —  Vossius  gives  three  etymologies, 
without  expressing  any  preference  ;  viz.,  juni- 
oribus,  junoue,  Jwwndo.]  The  sixth  month  of 
the  year;  but  m  the  old  Latin  calendar  the 
fourth.  Brande. 

A  noiae  an  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  Junt.  Coleridge. 

KrN'5AT-lNO,  n.  An  apple  which  ripens  in 
Jime ;  jenneting.  P.  Cyc. 
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JONE'-BftR-RY,  n.     {Bot.)  1.  A  small  American 

tree,  the  fruit  of  which  ripens  in  June  ;  Ame- 

lanchier    ('anadcnsis;  —  called   also  ahud-huth 

antl  shnd-herry.  (Iray. 

2.  The  berry  of  the  Amelanchier  Canadensn. 

jOn'gLE  (Jiln'gl),  n.  A  thicket  of  brushwood, 
shrubs,  reeds,  or  high  grass.  Ed.  Rev. 

jOn'GLV  (j&n'ii>?),  n.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
a  jungle,  or  jungles.  Ec.  Rev. 

II  jON'IQR  (jaii'yur  or  ja'n^-Mr)  D"'"?-*',  W.P.J. 
F.Ja.  Wr.\  j(j'n?-ur  Srn.;  jfl'tiyiir,  S.;  ja'nyur, 
E.  K.],  a.  TL.  Junior,  the  comparative  ot  ju- 
venis,  young.]  Younger ;  later  born  :  —  later  in 
office  or  in  rank  ;  —  opposed  to  elder  and  senior. 

II  JUN'IQR  (jan'yvr),  n.  One  who  is  younger,  in 
age  or  standing,  than  another.  Swi/t. 

||JUN-I6R'J-TY  (jun-y6r'9-t?)  [jQn-y5r'?-t?,  K. 
Wb.;  ju-n9-8r'?-i9,  Ja.  Sin,  lVr.],n.  The  state 
of  being  junior  or  younger  than  another. 

JU'NI-PgR.  n.  [L.  Juniperus  ;  It.  qinepro  ;  Sp. 
enebro;  Fr.  genevrier.]  (Bot.)  The  name  of 
evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  genus  Juniperus. 
aSg-  "The  common  7Mnt/>«r  (.luniptrus  comuiaiiis)  ir 
a  bush  Willi  lonR,  narrow,  sharp  |M>inted  leaveK  and 
blackish  fruit  which  \a  used  in  the  preparation  of  fiin, 
and  in  incdicino  a^  a  powerful  diuretic."  Kng.  Cyc. 

jOnK  (juiigk,  82),  n.  [L.  Juncus,  a  bulrush  ;  It. 
yiunco  ;  Sp.  Junco  ;  Fr.  Jonque.] 

1.  Pieces  of  cable  or  old  cordage,  used  for 
making  points,  gaskets,  mats,  &c. 

2.  A  Chinese  flat-bottomed  vessel  with  three 
masts  and  a  short  bowsprit.  Brande. 

3.  Hard,  salted  beef,  such  as  is  supplied  to 
ships.  Simmonds. 

JtJNK'-B^T-TLE,  n.  A  strong  glass  bottle,  for 
porter,  ale,  &c.  Bartlett. 

JUNK'gR-ITE,  »i.  (Min.)  A  carbonate  of  iron ; 
common  spathic  iron.  Dana. 

jOnK'CT,  n.    [Corrupted  from  Juncate."] 
1.  A  sweetmeat ;  a  dainty ;  a  delicacy. 


With  storira  told  of  many  a  feat, 
How  fairy  Mab  the  juiikeln  eat. 


Milton. 

Shak. 


2.  A  stolen  entertainment ;  juncate 
jtJNK'gT  (jungk'?t,  82),  v.  n.     \i.  junketed  ;  pp. 

JUNKETING,  JUNKETED.] 

1.  To  feast  secretly  or  by  stealth.  Swift. 

2.  To  feast ;  to  eat  together. 

Job's  children  Junketed  and  feasted  together  often.    South. 

JONK'— rTng,  n.  A  ring  fitting  a  groove,  round 
a  piston,  in  order  to  make  it  steam-tight.  Weale. 

JU'NO,  n.  1.  (Myth.)  The  Latin  name  of  the 
sister  and  consort  of  Jupiter  ;  —  styled  also  the 
Queen  of  Heaven. 

2.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  or  one  of  the  small 
planets  which  circulate  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter  ;  —  discovered  by  Olbers  in 
1804.  Lovering. 

fJ&NT,  n.   A  prostitute;  a  strumpet.  Middleton. 

J&JV'Tji,  n.;  pi.  jffN'T^^.  [Sp.]  A  grand  Spanish 
council  of  state  ;  an  assembly :  —  a  cabal. 

jfJN'TO,  n. ;  pi.  jUn'to?.  [It.  giunta,  from  L. 
Junctus,  joined  ;  Sp.  Junta,  Junto.]  A  combina- 
tion of  men  for  some  political  or  sinister  pur- 
pose ;  a  cabal ;  a  faction. 

The  puzzling  aona  of  party  next  appeared. 

In  dark  ciibala  and  mighty  ^luifua  met.  Thomaon. 

Syn. —  See  Faction. 

JUPE,  n.  A  sort  of  pelisse  or  miintle  formerly 
worn  by  women  and  children  : — a  flannel  shirt 
or  jacket.  — See  Jump,  and  Juppon.  Simmonds. 

JU'P|-TpR,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Z*iit,  and  jrnn/p, 
father.] 

1.  (Myth.)  The  Latin  name  of  the  deity  called 
by  the  (jreeks  Zeus  ;  the  supreme  monarch  of 
gods  and  men  ;  Jove.  Brande. 

2.  (Astron.)  One  of  the  planets,  the  largest 
in  the  solar  system. 

jyP-P^N',  or  JtJP'PQN,  n.  {Tr.Jnpmi.]  An  under 
petticoat :  —  a  short,  close  coat ;  a  doublet.  — 
Written  also  Jippo,Jipo,Jupe,Juppa,  and  Jump. 

JU'RAT,  n.  [L.  Jiiro,  Jttratua,  to  take  an  oath  ; 
Fr.}M/V.] 

1.  A  sort  of  aldennan  in  some  English  corpo- 
rations. Sir  T.  Elyot. 


JURY-BOX 

/         2.  An  assistant  to  a  bailiff. 

Jpr»vy  has  a  balUir  and  twelve  tfom  JunMU-gartnOm 
Island.  Vmn/, 

JfJ'RA-TQ-RV,  a.  [L.  Juratorius,  from  Juro,  to 
take  an  uatli.]  Relating  to,  or  comprising,  an 
oath.  Aytijfe. 

JU'RK  DI-yl'M-b.   [L.]    (Law.)  By  divine  right 

Jr-Kll)'|C,         /  „_     [h.  Juridinu  ;  ^».  Juridico ; 
JI,;-Rll»'|-CAL,  >  Yr.juridique.] 

1.  Kcluting  to  jurisprudence,  or  to  the  duK 

ftensation  of  justice  ;  judicial  ;  forensic:  —  re- 
Hting  to  a  judge.  Mil/on. 

2.  Used  m  courts  of  law  or  justice ;  done  in 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  country.         Hale. 

Juriflieal  day.f,  days  in  court  on  which  t\w  law  is 
adminiatered.  Boueitr. 

JI'-Rru'I-CAL-LY-,  od.  With  legal  authority ;  in 
legal  form.  Johiuon. 

jO'R|N-fTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  consisting 
chiefly  of  titanic  acid,  with  a  little  oxide  or 
iron.  iJana. 

JC-K!8-c0N'8VLT,  n.  [L.Jurijicon*uUut;  Jus,  Ju- 
ris, right ;  conatUo,  consuUua,  to  consult.]  (.^n/.) 

1.  A  man  skilled  in  Roman  juri.sprudencc :  — 
a  title  given  to  a  class  of  Roman  lawyers. 

2.  A  counsellor ;  a  jurist ;  a  civilian. 

JO-RIS-DIc'TIQN,  n.  [L.  mritdictio  ;  It.  Juriadi- 
zione;  Sp.  Jutiadiccion  ;  Yr.iurisdirlion.] 

1.  A  power  constitutionally  conferred  upon  a 
judge  or  a  magitstrate  to  take  cognizance  of  and 
decide  causes  according  to  law,  and  to  carry  his 
sentence  into  execution ;  legal  authority  or 
power ;  the  power  of  executing  the  laws.  Burritl, 

2.  The  power  or  the  right  of  exercising  au- 
thority.    "  Heaven's  h\fth  Jurisdiction."  Milton, 

3.  The  district  to  which  the  p<iwer  of  dispens- 
ing justice,  or  any  authority,  extends.  Johnson. 

.^pprUate  jurisdiction,  juri»dirtion  when  an  appeal  is 
piven  from  the  jndirment  of  another  court. — ^Atnuiant 
jurisilietion,  juriMliction  of  a  court  of  chancer)-  afTorded 
in  aid  of  a  court  of  law.  —  Cunturrenl  jyrixJiction, 
jurisdiction  entertained  by  several  courts.  —  Krelutirt 
jurindictioH,  that  jurisdiction  which  alone  has  the 
|)ower  to  try  or  determine  the  suit,  action,  or  matter 
in  diopute. —  Orijfinal  jurinilictioH,  a  jurisdiction  coo- 
ferrcd  on  a  court  in  the  tir»t  instance. 

JU-R|S-DIC'TI0.\-AL,  a.  Relating  to  jurisdic- 
tion ;  according  to  legal  authority.         Barrow. 

JU-RIS-Dlo'TlVE,o.  Having  jurisdiction.  Milton. 

JC'-R|S-PR0'D6NCE,  n.  [L.  JuriaprudetUia  ijna, 
jurisj  right,  and  prudeutia,  a  foreseeing;  It. 
giunsprudenza  ;  Sp.  Jurisprudencia  ;  Fr.Juna- 
prudence.]  The  science  of  right ;  the  science 
of  law ;  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  states  and 
nations. 

Aristotle  himacif  haa  aald,  speaking  of  the  laws  of  his  owa 
country,  that  jurifprmlmec ,  or  tlie  knowlc<lgr  of  thooe  laws, 
is  the  principal  and  most  perfect  branch  of  vlKxr*. lUuckrtime, 

JQ-RjS-PRC'DPNT,  a.  Learned  or  versed  in  law  ; 
jurisprudential.  11  >«^ 

JI;-R!S-PRV-D£n'T1AL,  a.  Relating  to  jurispru- 
dence; jurisprudent,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

J&'RIST,  n.  \\..Jus;  It.  giuriata  ;  Sp.Juriafa; 
Fr.  Juriste.] 

1.  One  versed  in  law,  particularly  Roman  or 
civil  law  ;  a  civilian.  Bacon. 

2.  One  who  is  versed  in  international  law. 

3.  A  practitioner  or  student  of  law ;  a  lawyer. 
Syn.  — See  Lawyer. 

J^-RlS  T|C,         /  ^_    Relating  to  jurisprudence, 

JV-RlST|-C.\L,  )  or  to  a  jurist.  Gent.  Mag. 

JU'ROR,  n.  [L.  Jurator ;  Juror ,  to  swear;  Sp-^w- 
rndt)  ;  Nor.  Fr.  Jorrour  ;  Fr.  Juri;.]  One  who 
is  empanelled  on  a  jury ;  a  juryman.      Spenser. 

JU'RY,  n.  [L.  y»/ro,  ^'f/rn/iM;  It.  ginri ;  Ft.  Juri, 
or  Jury.]  A  body  of  men,  selected  according  to 
law,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  some  contro- 
versy, or  trying  some  case  in  law.  Bourier. 
teg-  Juries  are  either  eramd  or  prUt  juries,  tlie  latter 
consistine  of  13  men,  the  former  of  nut  less  than  IS, 
nor  more  than  %i. 

The  wiiHlom  nf  man  hath  not  dcriaad  a  happier  institntiMi 
than  that  of  jtu-irf,  or  one  fiiiiiidrdin  a  juster  knowledge  of 
human  life  or  of  human  capacity.  J'alrp. 

The  right  of  ;m»i>j>  to  rt'tum  a  general  Terdirt,  in  all  casra 
whalMH-vcr.  ia  an  eswiitial  part  of  our  (the  Enrliah]  constitu- 
tion, not  tn  l>e  controlled  or  limited  by  the  judgrs.  nor  in  any 
shape  questioned  by  the  legislature.  Jimitu- 

JU'RY-Bt")X,  n.  A  place  or  an  enclosure  for  a 
jury  to  sit  in  during  the  trial  of  a  cause.  Ee.  Rev. 
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•Tis  with  our  judgments  an  our  watches;  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 


jCRV-MAN,  n.  One  who  is  empanelled  on  a 
jury;  a'juror. 

JU'RY-mAst,  n.  ["  Probably  from  Fr.  Jour,  a  day, 
and  mast ;  i.  e.  a  mast  for  a  day,  or  a  temporary 
mast."  Thomson.]  {Navt.)  A  temporary  mast 
erected  in  a  ship,  in  the  room  of  one  that  has 
been  carried  away  by  a  tempest,  or  by  any  other 
accident.  Brande. 

J&S  (^KJV'TJ-i/M  {-j6n'ah^-\im),n.  [L.]  The  law 
of  nations.  Hamilton. 

JUST,  a.  [li.  jtisttis ;  Jus,  right,  justice  ;  It.  gius- 
to;  Sp.  jttsto  ;  Fr.  Juste.l 

1.  Founded  on,  or  conformed  to,  justice  or 
right ;  equitable  ;  rightful ;  right ;  lawful. 

Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  liis  quarrel  Just.        Shak. 
We  now  return 
To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  old.  Milton. 

2.  Conformed  to  the  laws  of  God  ;  upright ; 
mnocent ;  pure  ;  righteous  ;  blameless. 

llow  can  man  be  just  with  God  ?  Job. 

I  made  him  iiist  and  right, 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall.         Milton. 

3.  Rendering  to  all  their  due;  dispensing 
justice ;  honest  ;  upright ;  fair  ;  virtuous ;  con- 
scientious ;  uncorrupt. 

The  Just  man  walketh  in  his  integrity.  Prov.  xx.  7. 

Be  Just,  and  fear  not.  Hhak. 

4.  Conformed  to  some  preconceived  or  some 
proper  standard ;  exact ;  proper ;  accurate ;  full. 

Jrait  balance.  Just  weights,  a  just  ephah,  and  a  just  bin 
shall  ye  have.  ier.  xix.  30. 

6.  Due  ;  merited ;  condign  ;  suitable. 

lie  received  a  just  recompense  of  reward.  Hcb.  ii.  2. 

6.  Regular;  orderly;  arranged. 

Then  all 
The  war  shall  stand  ranged  in  its  Just  array.      Addison. 

7.  Founded  on  truth ;  true;  correct;  as,  "A 
Just  accusation  or  censure." 

Syn.— See  Conscientious,  Fair,  Honest, 
Lawful. 

jOsT,  ad.     1.  Exactly ;  precisely  ;  accurately. 

Fope. 

2.  Merely ;  barely  ;  as,  "Jiist  enough." 

3.  Nearly  ;  almost ;  as,  "Just  at  the  time." 
Just  now,  very  recently.  —  Just  so,  in  that  manner  ; 

exactly. 

JUST,  n.  [It.  ffiostra  ;  Sp.Justa;  Old  Fr. Jouste. 
—  Skinner  and  Menage  derive  it  from  L.  justa, 
as  applied  to  funeral  rites,  because  the  combats 
of  gladiators  were  exhibited  at  the  performance 
of  those  rites.  "This  opinion,"  says  Richard- 
son, "  has  simplicity  and  directness  to  recom- 
mend it."]  A  combat  between  two  persons 
with  lances;  —  properly,  a  mere  amicable  con- 
test or  trial  of  strength.  —  See  Joust.    Brande. 

The  tournament,  an  assembly  held  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting Jtb>ts,  or  the  encounter  of  several  knights  on  aside. 

Brande. 

JUST,  V.  n.  [It.  giostrare ;  Sp.Jusfar ;  Fr.  Joiiter.] 
To  engage  in  a  mock  fight ;  to  tilt.  —  See  Joust. 

JUSTE:-MILIE(7  (zhsist'inll-yil')-  [Fr.,  Just  me- 
dium.] A  phrase  or  term  applied  to  a  class  of 
politicians  in  France  that  pursued  a  middle 
course  between  the  Carlists,  or  legitimists,  and 
the  liberal  or  republican  party.  Ed.  Rev. 

jOs'TJCE  (jus'tjs),  n.  [Ij.  Justitia ;  It.  giustizia  ; 
Sp.Justicia;  Fr.  Justice.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  just ;  the  practice  of 
rendering  to  every  man  his  due  ;  —  opposed  to 
wrong  or  injury.  It  is  distributive  in  rulers  and 
magistrates,  and  commutative  in  the  ordinary 
dealings  of  man  with  man. 

By  me  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice.  Prov.  viii.  15. 
The  maxims  of  natural  j«.«/ice  are  few  and  evident.  Paley. 
The  pure  and  impartial  administration  of  Justice  is  per- 
haps the  firmest  bond  to  secure  a  cheerful  submission  of  the 
people,  and  to  engage  their  affections  to  government.  Junius. 

2.  Equity ;  justness ;  right ;  rectitude. 

3.  Vindication  of  right ;  retribution ;  pun- 
ishment ;  —  opposed  to  mercij. 

Examples  of  Justice  must  be  made,  for  the  terror  of  some: 
.   axamples  of  mercy,  for  the  comfort  of  others.  Bacon. 

4.  An  officer  appointed  to  administer  justice  ; 
a  judge ;  as,  "  A  chxet  Justice  "  ;  "  A  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  or  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  "  :  —  a  conservator  of  the  peace  ;  a  peace 
officer  ;  as,  "  A  Justice  of  the  peace." 

Syn.  —  Justice  and  iquity  are  nearly  or  quite  the 
isame ;  but  in  law  they  are  differently  applied.  Jus- 
tice 18  right,  or  contemplates  right,  according  to  estab- 
lished law  ;  as,  "A  court  of  justice."    Equity  is  right. 


justice  ;  a  justici- 
'lomlins. 


or  contemplates  right,  according  to  the  law  of  nature ; 
as,  "  A  court  of  equity."  A  thing  or  an  act  may  be 
just  or  lawful,  i.  e.  in  accordance  with  established 
law,  and  yet  not  equitable.  — See  RECTITUDE. 

tJUS'TjCE,  »;.  a.    To  administer  justice.    Bacon. 

t  JUS'T|CE-A-BLE  (jiis'tis-si-bl),  a.  Liable  to  ac- 
count in  a  court  of  justice.  Hay  ward. 

t  JUS'TJCE-MENT,  n.  Procedure  in  courts.  Bailey. 

t  JUS'TJ^-gR,  M,  Administrator  of  justice.    Shak. 

JUS'TJCE-SHIP,  n.  The  rank  or  office  of  a  jus- 
tice ;  —  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice.  Stoift. 

jyS-Tl"CI-A-BLE(jus-tish'e-9-bl),  a.  [Fr.]  Proper 
to  be  examined  in  courts  of  justice.         Bailey. 

JUS-Tl"CI-AR  (jiis-ttsh'e-ar),  )  „.      ^  judge  ;     a 
JIJS-TI"C{-?R  (ju8-tish'?-er).  )  ii     " 
ary. 

J11S-tI"CI-AR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  the  author- 
ity of  a  justiciar.  Ld.  Campbell. 

JUS-TI"CI-A-RY  (jus-tiBh'e-^-re),  n.  [Low  'L.Jus- 
ticiarius  ;  Nor.  Fr.Justierie.] 

1.  An  administrator  of  justice;  a  chief  justice. 

2.  An  officer  of  high  power  and  dignity  under 
the  Norman  kings  of  England. 

After  the  conquest,  the  king's  justiciary  drew  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  cause  from  the  county  court,  Plackstonc. 

The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  is  the  supreme  court 
of  criminal  justice  in  Scotland,  —  composed  of  five  of 
the  lords  of  session,  added  to  the  justice  clerk,  the 
president  of  the  court. 

JUS-TI"Cl-5§  (jus-tisli'e-?z),  n.  {Law.)  A  spe- 
cial writ  empowering  the  sheriff  of  a  county  to 
hold  plea  of  an  action  in  his  court.  Brande. 

JUS'TJ-COAT,  n.  A  waistcoat  with  sleeves  ;  a 
close  coat.  Simmonds. 

JUS'T|-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  justified  or 
proved  to  be  just ;  right ;  just ;  vindicable ;  de- 
fensible by  law  or  reason. 

It  is  one  thing  to  do  that  which  is  justifiable,  but  another 
that  which  is  commendable.  Marvell. 

jtlS'TI-FI-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being 

justifiable.  Bp.  Hall. 

JUS'TI-FI-A-BLY,  ad.     In  a  justifiable  manner. 

JUS-TI-F|-CA'TION,  w.  [L.  Jttstificatio ;  It.  gius- 
tijicazione ;  Sp.JustiJicacioti;  Fr.  Justification.] 

1.  The  act  of  justifying ;  exculpation ;  de- 
fence ;  vindication. 

2.  The  state  of  being  justified. 

3.  (Theol.)  The  act  by  which  a  person  is  ac- 
counted just  or  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God, 
or  placed  in  a  state  of  salvation  ;  remission  of 
sin  ;  absolution.  Rom.  v.  16. 

4.  {Law.)  The  act  by  which  a  party  accused 
shows  a  good  rnd  legal  reason  for  doing  the 
thing  for  which  he  is  called  upon  to  answer. 

JUS-TlF'{-C.A-TiVE  [j us-t ife-k^-ti v,  Tf^.  Ja.  Wr. 
IVb.;  jus-te-fe-ka'tjv,  K.],  a.  Having  power  to 
justify;  tending  to  justify;  justificatory;  justi- 
fying. Sherwood. 

JUS'TI-Fl-CA-TOR,  n.     A  justifier.  Johnson. 

jyS-TIF'l-CA-TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  justify  ;  vin- 
dicatory ;  justificative.  Johnson. 

JUS'TJ-FI-ipR,  n.  One  who  justifies  ;  a  vindicator. 

JUS'TI-FY  (jiis'te-fl),  ».  a.  [1,.  Justifico;  Justus, 
just,  and  facio,  to  make  ;  It.  giustificare ;  Sp. 
Justificar ;  Fr.  Just ijier.]  \i.  justified  ;  pp.  jus- 
tifying, JUSTIFIED.] 

1.  To  prove  or  show  to  be  just;  to  render 
just ;  to  vindicate  as  right ;  to  clear ;  to  defend ; 
to  exculpate  ;  to  excuse. 

That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument, 

I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  Milton. 

2.  {Theol.)  To  free  from  sin;  to  clear  from 
guilt ;  to  absolve  ;  to  acquit. 

By  him  all  that  believe  arc  justified  from  all  things,  from 
which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses. 

Actf  xiii.  39. 

3.  {Printing.')  To  adjust  properly,  as  the 
words,  lines,  spaces,  &c.,  of  a  page.        Adams. 

JUS'TJ-FY-!NG,  p.  a.  That  justifies ;  clearing 
from  guilt  or  blame. 

JUS'T|-FY-ING,  »i.  {Printing.)  The  act  of  prop- 
erly adjusting  the  words,  lines,  spaces,  &c.,  of 
a  page.  Ada?ns, 

jyS-TlN'l-AN,  a.    Relating  to  the  code  of  laws 


instituted  about  the  year  A.  D.  529,  by  the  Ro- 
man Emperor  Justinian.  Gibbon. 

JUS'TLE  (jus'sO,  V.  n.  [It.  giostrare  ;  S\i.  Justar; 
Old  Fr.  Jouster.]  [i.  justled;  ;>p.  justhngJ 
JUSTLED.]     To  encounter  ;    to  clash  ;   to  rush' 

.  run,  or  strike  against  each  other,  as  two  per- 
sons or  two  things; — written  also  Jostle. 

And,  in  the  dark,  men  jiistle  as  they  meet.        Dryden. 

JUS'TLE  (jus'sl),  V.  a.  To  push;  to  force  by 
rushing  against ;  to  shake  ;  to  joggle  ;  —  com- 
monly followed  by  out  or  off.  "We  Just  led 
one  another  out."  Addison. 

JUS'TLE  (jus'sl),  n.     Shock  ;  slight  encounter. 

JUS'TUNG,  n.  Act  of  rushing  against;  shock; 
justle.     "  Justlings  imd  clashm^s."  Woodward. 

JUST'LY,  ad.  With  justice;  in  a  just  manner; 
uprigHtly  ;  properly. 

JCsT'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  just ;  Jus- 
tice ;  equity  ;  equitableness.  sfiak. 

2.  Conformity  to  truth;  accuracy  ;  exactness; 
propriety;  fairness.  Addison. 

Syn-  —  We  estimate  the  remarks  on  a  question  ac- 
cording to  thoir  justness,  that  is,  their  accordance 
with  certain  admitted  principles.  Justness  of  thought 
or  remarks  ;  accuracy  of  statement ;  correctness  of  style 
or  date  ;  precision  of  language  ;  propriety  of  coudnct. 
—  Justness  is  properly  applied  to  things,  and  justice  to 
persons  ;  as,  the  justice  of  the  actor,  the  justness  of 
the  act. 

JUT,  V.  n.  [Fr.  Jetter,  to  throw.]  [i.  juttf.d  ; 
2)p.  JUTTING,  JUTTED.]  To  push  or  shoot  out; 
to  run  against ;   to  butt ;  to  jet.  —  See  Jet. 

The  land,  if  not  restrained,  had  met  your  way. 
Projected  out  a  neck,  and  Jutted  to  the  sea.         Dryden, 

JCt,  n.  That  which  projects ;  a  projection ;  a 
prominence  ;  a  jutty.  '  Congrcve. 

JUTE,  n.  {Bot.)  An  annual  plant  common  in 
Bengal,  which  affords  the  materials  for  gunny- 
bags  and  for  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth  ;  Corvhorus 
olitorius.  Simmonds. 

JUT'TJNG,  n.  The  act  of  projecting  ;  a  projec- 
tion. Goldsmith. 

JUT'TY,  V.  a.    To  shoot  out  beyond.  Shak. 

jfJT'TY,  V.  n.    To  shoot  out ;  to  jut.        Holland. 

JUT'TY,  n.     1.  A  part  of  a  building  that  projects 

beyond  the  rest ;    a  projection,  Shuk. 

2.  A  jetty  ;  a  pier  ;  a  mole.   Act  1,  Edtc.  VI. 

JUT'-WIN-DOW  (-d6),w.  A  window  that  juts  out. 

t  JU'V^l-NAL,  n.     [It.Juvenis.]     A  youth.    Shak. 

JU-VE-JvA'LI-4,  n.  pi.  [L.]  {Roman  Ant.) 
Scenic  games  instituted  by  Nero  in  commem- 
oration of  his  shaving  his  beard  for  the  first 
time  :  —  also,  the  name  given  to  those  games, 
as  chariot  races,  combats  of  wild  beasts,  ex- 
hibited by  the  emperors  on  the  first  of  January 
in  each  year.  W.  Smith. 

JU-V(;-NES'C5NCE,  n.  [L.  Juvenesco,  Juvenes- 
cens,  to  grow  up  ;  to  grow  young.] 

1.  The  act  of  growing  up  ;  the  state  of  youth. 

2.  The  act  of  growing  young  again.        Good. 

JU'V5-NILE  (18)  [ju'v§-nil,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ; 
ju've-nll,  S.  Ja.  A".],  a.  [L.  Juvenilis ;  It.  gio- 
vcnile  ;  Fr.  Juvetiile.] 

1.  Relating  to  youth  ;  young ;  youthful. 

2.  Adapted  or  suited  to  youth. 
Syn.  —  See  Youthful. 

JU-Vp-NIL'J-TY,  n.  [L.Juvenilitas.]  The  state 
or  the  quality  of  being  juvenile  ;  youthfulness. 

t  JU'V^;N-TATE,n.  [L.Juvetitas.]  Youih.Chaucer. 

JU' Vl-A,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  Bertholletia  exceha ; 
the  Brazil  nut.  Eng.  Cyc. 

JU-WAN'SA,  n.  (Bot.)  A  thorny  shrub,  the 
camel's  thorn,  which  furnishes  the  manna  of 
the  desert ;  Alhagi  maurorum.  Simmonds. 

JUX-TA-p6§'{T,  v.  a.      [i.  juxtaposited  ;  pp. 

JUXTAPOSITING,     JUXTAPOSITED.]        To     place 

contiguously  or  near.  Derham. 

JUX-T.A-PO^'IT-^D,  ^.  a.    Placed  near.    Beattie. 

JUX-TA-P0-§I"TI0N  (jiiks-t?-po-zIsh'un),  n.  [L. 
Jttxta' and  positio';  Fr.  Juxtaposition.]  The  state 
of  being  placed  in  nearness  or  contiguity ;  ap- 
position ;  proximity.  }Varton. 

JV-zAW,  n.    A  heavy  Affghan  rifle.    Stocqueler. 

JY'MOLD,  a.    See  GiMMAL.  ShaL 
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Kthe  eleventh  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  bor- 
»  rowed  by  the  English  from  the  Greek  Kappa 
or  the  Hebrew  koph,  has,  before  all  the  vowels, 
one  invariable  sound,  as  in  keen,  kill.  K  is  si- 
lent before  n  ;  as,  knife,  knee. 

KAb,  n.    A  Hebrew  measure.  —  See  Cab. 

KA-bA8's6it,  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  armadillo, 
having  very  large  claws.  Eiiff.  Cyc. 

KA-BOn',  V.  a.    Sec  CABon. 

KA'D(,  n.    A  Turkish  judge. — See  Cadi.  Roget. 

kAd-|-A8'T?R,  n.    A  Turkish  judge.         Smart. 

KAIL,  ft.    See  Kale.  Johnson. 

KAK'9-DULE,  }  n.      [Or,    KaxiiXtK,    ill-smelling. 

KAk'0-DYLE,  )  (Cfiem.)  An  insoluble,  organic, 
compound  radical,  composed  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  arsenic,  poisonous  and  of  an  offen- 
sive smell.  Fowne. 

KAK-O-DYL'JC,  rt.  Relating  to,  or  composed  of, 
kakodyle.  Fowne. 

kAk'OX-ENE,  n.    See  Cacoxene.  Smart. 

KA'LAND,  n.  A  German  lay  fraternity,  insti- 
tuted in  the  thirteenth  century,  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  honor  to  deceased  persons. 

i^"The  term  is  probably  derived  from  kalends,  the 
first  day  of  any  moiitli,  as  the  members  of  this  society 
chose  that  day  for  the  observance  of  their  ceremonies. 
Brande. 

KAI^E,  n.  [Gr.  »ca«A(5{ ;  L.  caulis;  It.  carolo  ;  Sp. 
col;  Port,  cotive;  Ft.  chou.  —  A.  S.  cil,  cawl ; 
Su.  Goth,  kal;  Dut.  kool ;  Ger.  kohl;  Dan.  kaal; 
Sw.  kaol;  Icel.  kal;  Gael.  ^  It.  chl;  W.<Sr  Corn. 
cawl;  YiTCt.  caol,  canlen.'] 

1.  A  kind  of  cabbage ;  colewort.  Farm.  Ency. 

2.  A  sort  of  pottage ;  broth ;  kel.     Jamieson. 

KA-LEi'DO-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  Kali;,  beautiful,  <Hoj, 
form,  and  o-koit/u,  to  look.]  An  optical  instru- 
ment or  toy,  invented  or  revived  by  Sir  D. 
Brewster,  which  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  beau- 
tiful colors  and  symmetrical  forms,     kd.  Ency. 

KA-LEI-DQ-SC6p'|C,         )  a.     Relating   to   the 
KA-LEI-DO-SCOP'l-CAL,  )  kaleidoscope.     Stone. 

KAl'P\-DAR,  n.  [L.  kalend:irium,  from  kalen- 
dtE,  the  first  day  of  the  month,  from  Gr.  xaiLo, 
to  call.]  An  account  of  time.  —  See  Calendar. 

KAL-5N-DA'RI-AL,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to 
the  kalendar.   "  Loudon. 

KAl'5iV-D5R,  n.  [Arab.,  pure  yold.]  A  sort  of 
dervise.  —  See  Calender.  Todd. 

KAl'5ND§,  n.    See  Calends.         London  Etu^. 

KALR'-YARD,  n.  [kale  and  yard.]  A  kitchen 
garden.     [Scotland.]  Booth. 

KA'Ll  (ka'l?),  n.     [Arab,  ffaly,  or  algaly.']     The 

name  of  the  marine  plant  from  the  ashes  of 

which  soda  is  obtained  by  lixiviation ;  Sakola 

kali.  Loudon. 

49*'Potassa  is  sometimes  called  ktUi. 

KA'L|F,  n.    See  Cahph. 

KAL't-PHITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  brown  iron  ore,  ox- 
ide of  manganese,  and  silicate  of  zinc  with 
lime,  from  Hungary.  Dana. 

KA'LI-tJM,  n.  ITrom  kali.]  (Chem.)  Potassium  : 
—  a  term  used  by  German  chemists.      Brande. 

KAL-LJF-THOR'GQN,  n.  A  musical  instrument 
played  as  a  piano,  and  producing  an  effect 
equivalent  to  violin,  violoncello,  and  double-bass 
in  concert.  Bttchanan. 

Kai^lIg'ra-PHY,  n.    Sec  Calligraphy. 

KAL'MJ-a,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  American  ever- 
green shrubs,  having  beautiful  white  or  pink 


flowers  ;  the  American  laurel ;  —  named  by  Lin- 
na;u8  in  honor  of  Peter  Kalm.  Loudon. 

KA-LCif '5R,  n.    Sec  Calover.  Ricaut. 

kAL-S?E-PEE',  n.     [Mahratta,   black  tail.]    An 
elegant  species  of  antelope.  Craig. 

KAL'SQ-MINE,  n.    A  kind  of  painting.       Clarke. 

KAm,  a.  [Gael.,  Ir.,  W.,  Corn.,  ^  Bret.  cam.—OT. 
Kaitm'i,  a  turning  or  bending.]     Crooked ;  awry. 

Sicinhu.    Thi»  In  clean  kam. 

Brutus.    Merely  awry.  Shal: 

Kim-kam,  according  to  Johnson,  a  corruption  of 

clean  kam.  —  "Clean  kam  means  all  wrong  or  crooked, 

and  was  corrupted  into  kim-kam."  M'ares, 

KAM'A-CFIJ,  n.  {Or- 
nith.)  An  extraordi- 
nary bird  of  the  order 
G-rallte,  family  Ral- 
lidw,  and  genus  Pal- 
amedea  of  Linnae- 
us, somewhat  larger 
than  a  common 
goose,  with  a  long, 
spear-shaped  horn 
projecting  from  the 
forehead,  wings  long 
and  pointed,  tail  wide 
and  square,  and  liv- 
ing in  the  marshy  or 
inundated  grounds  of  ,,.  ,  Kamachi 

uiana    and   Brazil,  ' 

which  it  makes  resound  with  its  wild  and  loud 
cry  ;  homed- screamer ;  Palamedea  comuta. 

Eng.  Cyc. 
KAM'MeR-eR-iTE,  n.      (Min.)  A  mineral  con- 
sisting of   a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and 
magnesia,  which  occurs  crystallized  and  mas- 
sive. Dana. 

KAm'S[N,  n.  [A.Tah.,^fti/.]  A  noxious,  hot,  and 
dry  wind  of  Egypt,  which  blows  for  about  fifty 
days,  from  Easter  to  Pentecost;  —  called  also 
simoom  and  samiel.  Gent.  Mag. 

kAmt'CHA,DALE,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Kamt- 
chatka.  P.  Cyc. 

kAn,  n.    See  Khan. 

KAN-GA-R66'  (kang-g5i-r8'),  n. 
{Zoul.)  A  marsupial  quad- 
ruped of  New  Holland,  of 
the  genus  Macropus,  hav- 
ing short  fore-legs,  and  long 
hind-legs,  on  which  it  leaps, 
and  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  rat  to  that  of  the 
great  kangaroo,  which  is  as 
large  as  a  sheep,  and  some- 
times weighs  140  pounds. 

Eng.  Cyc.  ~" 

KAN'T|-AN,  a.      Relating    to      ^  Great  kangaroo 
Kantism,  or  to  Kant.  PTCyc.     <-^'""-°i""  »""»'■)• 

kAnt'I^M,  n.    The  doctrines  of  Kant.     Ed.  Rev. 

kAnt'IST,  n.    A  follower  of  Kant.         Ed.  Rev. 

KA'Q-lINE,  n.  [Chinese  kao-ling,  high  ridge, 
the  naine  of  a  locality.]  The  Chinese  name  for 
porcelain  clay ;  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina ; 
China  clay.  Brande. 

KAP'NQ-MOR,  n.  [Gr.  KairvAi,  smoke,  and  no'ioa, 
a  part.]  (Chem.)  A  colorless  volatile  oil,  with 
the  odor  of  ginger,  obtained  from  heavy  oil  of 
wood.  Fowne. 

kAr'A-gAN,  n.  {Zonl.)  A  species  of  fox  found 
in  Tartary ;  Vulpes  Karagan.  Fischer. 

KA-RA'TAS,  n.  [Brazilian  name  karaguata- 
acanga.  London.]  A  species  of  pine-apple,  na- 
tive to  theW.  Indies  ;  Bromeiia  karatas. Loudon. 


KAR-MA'TH|-AN,  n.  One  of  a  Mohammedan 
sect  of  the  ninth  century,  named  from  Karma- 
ta,  a  poor  laborer,  who  assumed  the  rank  of  a 
prophet,  Brande. 

KA'ROB,  n.  The  24th  part  of  a  grain  ;  —  a  weight 
used  by  goldsmiths.  Crabb. 

KAR'PHQ-LiTE,  n.  [Or.  k&o^u  straw,  and  Xi»of, 
stone.]  {Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 
and  manganese,  in  stellated  crystals ;  —  so  called 
from  its  color.  Brande, 

KAR-PHQ-SId'^R-TtE,  n.  [Gr.  /r<Jp^o<,  straw,  and 
ol^npof,  iron.]  (Min.)  A  yellow  or  straw-colored 
mineral  consisting  of  a  hydrous  phosphate  of 
iron,  which  occurs  in  veniform  masses.  Eng. Cyc. 

KARS'TeX-lTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphate  of  lime  ; 
—  called  also  anhydrite,  muriate,  and  tripe- 
ttone.  Dana. 

KAR'V^L,  n.    See  Caravel. 

KAs'TRIL,  n.    See  Kestrel.  IJilL 

KA-TAl'Y-sIs,  n.  [Gr.  KariXaott,  dissolution.] 
(Chem.)    See  Catalysis.  Fowne. 

KA'TY-DId,  n.  (Ent.)  A  species  of  grasshopper, 
found  in  the  United  States,  so  called  from  the 
sound  which  it  makes;  PlatyphyUum  conca- 
vum.  Dr.  T.  IK.  Harris. 

kAun,  n.    See  Khan. 

KA'y.A,  n.  The  Polynesian  name  of  the  Macro, 
piper  methysticum  ;  the  intoxicating  long-pop- 
per :  —  an  intoxicating  drink  made  by  chewing 
the  root  of  the  above  plant,  and  then  fermenting 
it ; —  written  also  ata,  arva,  and  cava.  Johnson. 

KA-v1re',  n.    See  Caviare.  Booth. 

kAw,  v.  n.  To  cry  as  a  crow  or  rook.  —  See  Caw. 

KAWN,  n.    In  Turkey,  an  inn.  —See  Kuan. 

KA YLE  (kal),  n.  [Su.  Goth,  kaeala,  kegla ;  DuU 
&  Ger.  keael ;  Dan.  kegle ;  Sw.  kegla ;  Fr.  quille  j 
Port,  calha ;  Gael,  cailise.] 

1.  A  nine-pin  ;  a  kettle-pin.    Sidney.  Carew. 

2.  A  ^ine  played  in  Scotland  with  nine  holes 
and  an  iron  bullet.  Johnson. 

KAz'ZARD-LY,  ad.  Lean  ;  liable  to  disease  or 
other  casualty  ;  —  applied  to  cattle.  [North  of 
Eng.]  HaUiweU. 

KfeB'LAH,  n.  A  term  applied  by  the  Mahome- 
tans to  that  point  of  the  compass  which  is  in 
the  direction  of  Mecca.  Smart. 

t  KfeCK,  V.  n.  [Scot,  kecht,  a  cough ;  Dut.  keck- 
en  ;  Ger.  k;,ken,  to  cough.  — W.  ceg,  the  throat.] 
To  heave  the  stomach;  to  make  an  effort  to 
vomit ;  to  retch.  Bacon.     Swift. 

t  k£cK,  n.    An  effort  to  vomit.  Cheyne. 

KfeC'KLE  (kdk'kl),  v.  a.     {Xaut.)  To  defend,  as 

a  cable  by  winding  a  rope  round  it.  Dana. 

t  Kfic'KLE,  r.  n.  [See  Keck.]  To  make  an  effort 
to  vomit ;  to  keclc  or  retch.  Bailey. 

KfiCK'SY,  n.  [L.  cicuta,  hemlock ;  Fr.  cigOe.] 
The  dried  fistulous  stalk  of  the  Conium  macula- 
turn,  or  poisonous  hemlock,  and  of  several 
other  umbelliferous  plants  ;  kex.  Loudon. 

Hateftal  dockt,  rough  thictic*,  heckrie*.  bora,  5kak 

KfiCK'Y,  o.     Resembling  a  kex  or  sUlk.       Grew. 

k£dge,  r.  a.  [See  Ketch.]  \i.  kedoed;  fp. 
kedoino,  kkdoed.]  (SatU.)  To  bring  or  dnve 
down  or  up  a  river  with  the  tide,  as  a  vessel, 
and  set  the  sails  so  as  merely  to  avoid  the 
shore  when  the  wind  is  contrary.        Mar.  Diet. 

k£I)GE,  n.  (Saut.)  A  .small  anchor  used  to  keep 
a  sliip  steady  and  clear  from  her  bower  anchor, 
while  riding  in  a  harbor  or  a  river.     Mar.  Diet 
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KED^E,  a.  [Su.  Goth,  kat ;  Dan.  kaad;  Icel. 
kaetta.']     Brisk ;  lively.     [Local,  £ng.]        Ray. 

KEDp'gR,  n.     1.    A   small   anchor;  a   kedge. — 

See  Kedge.  Chambers. 

2.  A  fish-man  :  — cadger.  [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

KED^f'Y,  a.     1.   Brisk;    lively;  kedge.      [Local, 

Eng.1  Forby. 

2.  Pot-bellied.     [North  of  Eng.]      Hallhoell. 

KED'LACK,  w.  (Bot.)  A  weed  among  corn  ;  char- 
lock ;  Sinapis  arvensis.  Tusser. 

KEE,  n.pl.  of  cow.  [See  Cow.]  Kine.  [Pro- 
vincial, England.]  Grose. 

<■  KEECH,  n.  The  fat  of  an  ox  rolled  up  by  the 
butcher  into  a  lump  ready  for  the  chandler ;  a 
solid  lump.  Bp.  Percy. 

KEEK,  V.  n.  [Su.  Goth,  kika ;  Sax.  gyken  ;  Fl. 
kyken ;  Ger.  gucken,  kuc.ken  ;  Dan.  kige ;  S\v. 
kika;  Icel.  giaegast;  Ir.  kighim.]  {Scottish.) 
To  peep  ;  to  look  pryingly.  Jamieson. 

KEEL,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  kdl;  A.  S.  ceol;  Scot,  keel, 
kieky  a  lighter  ;  Dut.  .Sr  Ger.  kiel;  Dan.  kibl ;  Sw, 
kid;  lc&\.kiM;  Rus.'AtV.  —  Gr.  Koiln,  a  hollow; 
Sp.  quilla  ;  Port,  qtiilha  ;  Fr.  guille.'] 

1.  A  low,  flat-bottomed  vessel,  used  by  the 
colliers  at  Newcastle ;  a  coal-barge.  Pegge. 

2.  A  barge  load  of  coals,  being  in  weight  21 
tons  4  cwt.  Hailiwell. 

3.  {Naut.)  The  principal  timber  in  a  ship,  ex- 
tending at  the  lower  part  of  the  hull,  exteriorly, 
from  stem  to  stern.  Dana. 

4c..  {Bot.)  The  two  lowest  petals  of  papiliona- 
ceous flowers,  which  are  usually  more  or  less 
united  at  one  edge,  and  have  some  resemblance 
to  the  keel  of  a  boat.  Gray. 

5.  {Conch.)  A  longitudinal  prominence  on 
the  shell  of  the  Argonauta.  Craig. 

6  {Ent.)  A  longitudinal  prominence  on  the 
inferior  surface  of  an  insect.  Craig. 

KEEL,  V.  a.     [i.  KEELED  ;  pp.  KEELING,  KEELED.] 

1.  To  navigate ;  to  sail  over. 

2-  To  turn  keel  upwards.  Smart. 

3.  To  skim.  [The  word  is  still  thus  used  in 
Ireland.  Ayscough.]  Shak. 

To  keel  over,  to  capsize ;  to  upset. 

f  KEEL,  V.  n.  [See  CooL.]  To  become  cold ;  to 
lose  spirit.  Gower. 

f  KEEIj,  v.  a.     To  cool ;  to  make  cool. 

And  down  on  knees  full  humbly  gan  I  kneel, 
Beseeching  her  my  fervent  woe  to  keel.  Chaucer. 

KEEL'A^E,  n.    Duty  paid  by  a  ship.  Blount. 

<CEEL'-BOAT,  n.  A  low,  flat-bottomed  boat  used 
on  rivers  for  the  transportation  of  freight.  Crabb. 

KEELED  (kSId),  p.  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  longitu- 
dinal prominence  like  a  keel ;  carinated.  Smart. 

KEEL'^R,  n.  1.  A  small  tub  for  holding  stuft' 
used  in  calking  ships.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  keelman ;  a  bargeman.    [Local.]   Crabb. 

fKEEL'FAT,  n.  [A.  S.  crslan,  to  cool,  and /■«'^ 
vat.]     A  cooler ;  a  cooling  vat.  Johnson. 

KEEL'hALE  [kel'hal,  W.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  kel'uawl, 
S.  P.  J.],  V.  a.  [Dut.  kielhaalen.]  {Natd.)  To 
punish  ;  to  keelhaul.  —  See  Keelhaul. 

KEEL'hAul,  v.  a.  \i.  keelhailed;  pp.  keel- 
hauling, KEELHAULED.]  {Nttut.)  To  punish 
by  letting  the  culprit  down  on  one  side  of  the 
ship,  passing  him  under  the  keel  and  hauling 
him  up  on  the  other.  Mar.  Diet. 

KEEL'hAuL-ING,  n.  {Naut.)  The  punishment 
of  being  keelhauled.  Brande. 

KEEL'ING,  n.  [Dan.  kulle,  a  haddock  ;  Sw.  kolja  ; 
Icel.  keila."]  {Ich.)  A  name  for  the  common 
cod  ;  Motrhua  vulgaris.  Yarrell. 

KEEL'MAN,  w. ;  pi.  keelmen.  One  who  manages 
the  keels  or  barges ;  a  bargeman.  [Local.]  Todd. 

KEEL'RAKE,  v.  a.  {Naut.)  To  punish  by  keel- 
hauling ;  to  keelhaul.  Mar.  Diet. 

KEEL'ROPE,  n.  A  hair  rope  running  between 
the  keelson  and  the  keel  of  a  ship.  Crabb. 

t  KEEL§,  w.  pi.  Ninepins ;  kettlepins  ;  kayles. 
—  See  Kayle.  Sidney, 

KEEL'SQN,  or  KEEL'SON  [kSl'sun,  S.  W.  Ja.  K. 
\Vr.;    k^l'riun,  J.   F.  Sm. ;   kei'sun  or  kSI'eun, 


P.],  n.     (Naut.)  The  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship 
over  her  keel,  next  above  the  floor  timber.  Dana. 

KEEN,  a.  [Su.  Goth,  kdn,  kyn ;  A.  S.  cene,  war- 
like, eager;  Dut.  koen,  Ger.  k'uhn;  GaeL  <Sf  Ir. 
gean,  gion,  eagerness.] 

1.  Eager ;  vehement ;  ardent ;  zealous. 

So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man.  Shak. 

2.  Having  a  fine  edge ;  sharp ;  acute. 

Come,  thick  night, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes.      Shak. 

3.  Penetrating;  piercing;  cutting. 

Tlie  winds 
Blow  moist  and  ketiu  Milton. 

4.  Acrimonious;  severe  ;  bitter;  caustic. SAaA. 

5.  Acute  of  mind  ;  shrewd ;  penetrating. 

Syn.  —  Keen  and  sharp  are  applied  to  things  adapt- 
ed to  cut ;  —  keen,  lo  sucli  as  have  a  long  edge ;  sharp, 
to  such  as  have  a  long  edge  or  a  point ;  acute,  to  such 
as  have  a  point.  A  razor  or  lancet  is  keen  ;  a  sword 
or  knife,  sharp  ;  a  needle  or  an  arrow,  acute.  —  Keen  ap- 
petite ;  keen  blast ;  keen,  acute,  ox  penetrating  discern- 
inent ;  keen  or  severe  reproach  ;  sharp  or  acute  pain  ; 
shrewd  remark;  eoirer  desire.  —  Keenness  implies  ra- 
pacity or  strong  appetite  ;  acuteness,  penetration  ; 
sharpness,  ungentle  temper. 

KEEN,  V.  a.    To  sharpen,     [r.]  Thomson. 

KEEN'-ED^ED,  a.  Having  a  keen  edge.  Dryden. 

KEEN'-EYED  (ken'ld),  a.  Sharp-sighted.  Cowper. 

KEEN'LY,  ad.  In  a  keen  manner  ;  sharply  ;  ve- 
hemently ;  eagerly ;  bitterly. 

KEEN'NfSS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  keen  ;  ea- 
gerness ;  vehemence  ;  ardor.  South. 

2.  Sharpness  ;  acuteness. 

No,  not  the  hangman's  axe  bears  half  the  keenness 

Of  thy  sharp  envy.  Shak. 

3.  Rigor  or  severity  of  weather ;  as,  "  Keen- 
ness of  the  wind." 

4.  Acrimony ;  asperity ;  bitterness.  Clarendon. 

KEEN'-POINT-5D,  a.     Having  a  sharp  point. 

KEEN'-SIGHT-5D,  a.     Sharp-sighted.         Roget. 

KEEN'-WIT-TgD,  a.  Having  a  keen  or  sharp 
wit ;  sharp-witted.  Scott. 

KEEP,  V.  a.  [Su.  Goth,  kippa ;  A.  S.  cepan ; 
Scot,  kep,  to  catch ;  Icel.  kippi ;  Sw.  kapa ;  Gael. 
caap  ;  Ir.  cabain.]  [i.  kept  ;  pp.  keeping, 
keptJ 

1.  To  hold  fast ;  to  retain  ;  not  to  lose. 

To  gain  dominion,  or  to  tepp  it  gained.  Milton. 

2.  To  have  in  possession,  use,  care,  or  custody. 

The  crown  of  Stcphanus,  first  King  of  Hungary,  was  al- 
ways kept  in  the  Castle  of  Vieegrade.  Knolles. 

3.  To  preserve  ;  to  protect ;  to  take  care  of. 

Behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee.      Gen.  xxviii.  15. 

4.  To  restrain  ;  to  detain  ;  to  withhold. 

By  this  they  may  keep  them  from  little  faults.  Locke. 

5.  To  regard ;  to  observe  ;  to  attend  to. 

While  the  stars  and  course  of  heaven  I  keep.      Dryden. 

6.  Not  to  violate  ;  to  observe  in  practice  ;  to 
be  observant  of;  to  fulfil. 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 

And  break  it  to  our  hope.  Shak. 

7.  To  copy  carefully ;  to  imitate. 

Her  servants'  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  face. 

And  as  she  moved  or  turned,  her  motions  viewed. 

Her  measures  kept,  and  step  by  step  pursued.        Dryden. 

8.  To  supply  with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  to 
entertain  ;  as,  "  To  keep  boarders." 

9.  To  have  in  pay  ;  to  possess  ;  as,  "To  keep 
a  servant  and  horses." 

10.  To  solemnize  ;  to  celebrate. 


This  day  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  memorial 
kee  ■  it  a  feast  to  the  Lord. 


and  ye  shall 
Exo(t.  xii.  14. 


11.  To   hold   or  preserve   in   any   condition. 
"  Keep  a  stiff  rein."  Addisoti. 

12.  Not  to  intermit ;  to  continue.     "  While 
they  keep  watch."  Milton. 

Neither  will  he  keep  his  anger  for  ever.       Js.  ciii.  9. 

13.  To  hold  ;  to  maintain. 

Where  Menelaus  kept  his  royal  court.  Dryden. 

14.  Not  to  reveal;  not  to  betray;  as,  "To 
keep  a  secret." 

15.  To  remain  in  ;  as,  "  To  keep  one's  bed." 
Tn  keep  back,  to  reserve  ;  to  withhold.     '^Kept  bark 

part  of  the  price."  Jicts  v.  2. —  To  liinder  from  ad- 
vancing. To  keep  company,  to  be  in  company  with  ;  to 
go  with.  Sliuk.—To  keep  company  with,  to  frequent 
the  society  of.  "  Kerpeth  company  with  harlots."  Prov. 
xxix.  3.  —  To  keep  down,  or  under,  to  restrain  ;  to  con- 
trol ;   to  hold  in  subjection.     "  Be  still  !   keep  down 


thine  ire."  Hemans.  —  To  keep  good,  or  bad,  Jumrs,  to 
go  to  bed,  or  to  rise,  habitually  at  seasonable  or  un- 
seasonable hours.  Pope.  —  To  keep  house,  to  have  a 
separate  domestic  establishment.  —  To  keep  in,  to  con- 
ceal ;  not  to  disclose:  —  to  restrain.  —  To  keep  off,  to 
hold  at  a  distance  ;  to  prevent  froui  approaching:^ 
to  hinder.  Locke.  —  To  keep  up,  to  continue  ;  to  hinder 
from  ceasing.  ^^To  keep  up  an  action."  Locke. —  To 
prevent  from  diminution.  "  Albano  keeps  up  its  credit 
still  for  wine."  Addison.  —  To  keep  school,  to  govern 
a  school ;  to  be  the  head  of  a  school. 

Syn.  — Keep  is  a  very  general  term,  and  variously 
appued.  Things  are  kept  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  ;  they  are  preserved  in  circumstances 
of  difficulty  or  danger,  protected  when  exposed  to  dan- 
ger, and  saved  when  threatened  with  destruction. 
Keep  sheep  ;  preserve  life,  health,  or  property  ;  protect 
or  sace  (torn  fire  or  from  destruction  ;  guard  a  prisoner ; 
protect  the  weak.  A  person  keeps  what  is  his  own, 
and  retains  what  is  not  taken  from  him  ;  he  keeps  his 
farm  or  property,  and  retains  an  office.  —  Keep  oi  fulfil 
your  promise :  —  keep  or  ob.^erve  the  8abbath :  —  keep, 
continue,  or  preserve  silence. 

KEEP,  V.  n.  1.  To  remain  in  any  state  or  posi- 
tion ;  to  stay  ;  as,  "  To  keep  at  work." 

With  all  our  force  we  kept  aloof  to  sea.  Pope. 

2.  To  endure  ;  to  remain  uninjured. 

The  ale  will  not  keep.  Mortinwr. 

3.  To  lodge  ;  to  dwell ;  to  abide  ;  to  stay. 

That  do  this  habitation  wliere  thou  kcep'st 
Hourly  afflict.  Shak. 

To  keep  from,  to  abstain  from  ;  as,  "To  keep  from 
speaking."  —  To  keep  on,  to  go  forward  ;  to  continue. 
Dryden.  —  To  keep  to,  to  adhere  strictly  to.  "  Keep  to 
our  rule."  Baker.  —  To  keep  up,  to  be  yet  active  ;  not 
to  be  confined  to  one's  bed. 

KEEP,  n.  1.  The  donjon  or  strongest  part  of  the 
old  castles  ;  the  stronghold.  Campbell. 

The  proud  keep  of  Windsor.  Burke. 

2.  Custody;  guard;  keeping.  Spenser. 

3.  Guardianship  ;  restraint.  Ascham. 

4.  Condition.     [Colloquial.]  M'ade^ 

5.  Food  ;  subsistence  ;  keeping.  Bp.  Heber. 

KEEP'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  keeps;  one  who  has 
something  in  charge  or  custody. 

Keeper  of  the  wardrobe.  2  Kings  ii.  H. 

2.  A  defender  ;  a  preserver. 

The  Lord  is  thy  keeper;  the  Lord  is  thy  shade  upon  thy 
right  hand.  ■/'«■  exxi.  5. 

Keeper  of  the  Oreat  Seal,  or  Lord  Keeper,  in  Great 
Britain,  the  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  great  seal. 
He  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  lord  and  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, and  next  in  rank  after  the  dukes  of  the  royal 
blood.  The  office  is  now  the  same  with  that  of  lord 
chancellor.  JVational  Cyc. —  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal, 
styled  Lord  Privy  Seal,  in  Great  Britain,  the  officer 
who  has  charge  of  the  privy  seal.  He  is  also,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office,  a  privy  councillor.  He  was  anciently 
styled  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Seal.  P.  Cyc.    Burnll. 

KEEP'^R-BAcK,  n.     One  who  holds  back.  Shak. 

KEEP'gR-SHIP,  n.   The  office  of  a  keeper.  Carew. 

KEEP'ING,  »j.    1.  The  state  of  being  kept. 

2.  Charge;  custody;  care;  guardianship. 

My  supplication  with  acceptance  fair 

The  Lord  will  own,  and  have  me  in  his  keeping.     Milttm. 

3.  Maintenance;  support;  keep.  "  \york 
which  earns  my  keeping."  Milton. 

4.  {Paint.)  The  management  of  light  and 
shade  in  such  relation  to  each  other  that  each 
object  may  seem  to  stand  at  its  proper  distance 
from  the  beholder.  Brande. 

jgeg-  In  keeping  with,  in  harmony  with  ;  in  consist- 
ency with. 

KEEP'jNG-ROOM,  n.  The  general  sitting-room 
of  the  family  ;  the  common  parlor.  [Used  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Eng.  and  in  N.Eng.]  Forby. 

KEEP'SAKE,  n.  A  gift  in  token  of  remembrance, 
to  be  kept  for  the  sake  of  the  giver.  Todd. 

KEESH,  n.  {Metallurgy.)  Flakes  of  carburet  of 
iron  sometimes  found  on  the  surface  of  bars  of 
pig-iron.  Buchanan. 

KEE VE,  n.  [L.  cupa  ;  Sp.  &;  Port,  cuba ;  Fr.  cure.  — 
A.  S.  cyp  and  cype  ;  Dut.  kuip  ;  Ger.  kufe,  kupe ; 
Dan.  kube;  Sw.  kyp  ;  Icel.  kiipi.]  A  vat;  a 
large  vessel  to  ferment  liquors  in  ;  a  large  tub ; 
a  mashing  tub  ;  keever.    [Local,  Eng.]     Grose. 

KEEVE,  V.  a.    1.  To  put  into  a  tub  or  keeve.  Todd. 

2.  To  overturn  or  lift  up  a  cart  so  that  it  may 

unload  at  once.     [Local.]  Ray. 

KEEV'gR,  n.  A  brewing  vessel  or  vat ;  a  keeve. 
—  See  Keeve.  Crabb. 
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KftFFE'KlLL,  n.     {Min.)  An  argillaceous  miner. 

Ill ;  iiiccrschaum,  OgUcie. 

t  KKF'Kph,  n.  [Gr.  (ff^n^i}.]  The  head.  Somcrrille. 

KfiC,  n-  L'"^u-  Ooth.  kagge,  keg;  A.  S.  ktpggian, 
to  lock  up;  ka-g,  key  ;' Hv,: kat/ge ;  Icel.     Artflfyt. 

L.  c«rfM»;  Fr.  t«yf«',  a  pail.j     A  Bmall  biirrel, 

or  cask  ;  cag.  —  See  Cao. 

KE(l/HAi;-ITE  (kiriic>-lt),  n.  [Gcr.]  fAfm.)  An 
ore  of  titanium,  containing  chieHy  silica,  oxide 
of  titanium,  lime,  ond  yttria ;  —  found  near 
Arendal,  in  Norway,  and  called  also  yttro-tita- 
nite.  Dana. 

KfcLK,  V.  a.  To  beat  severely  :  —  to  belch.  [Lo- 
cal, England.]  HalliiceU. 

KI:LK,  n.  A  blow :  —the  roe  of  fish  :  — a  large  do- 
uched rock.    [Local,  Eng.]    Wright.   HaUiwell. 

kSLL, n.  [SeeC.viL.]  1.  The  membrane  which 
is  attached  to  the  st.^mach  and  lies  on  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  intestines ;  the  omentum ; 
the  caul. 

I  'U  have  him  cut  to  the  kelU.  liemi.  %•  Fl. 

2.  A  chrysalis.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  The  cobwebs  which  lie  on  the  grass,  cov- 
ered with  dew,  in  the  morning.  lioyle. 

4.  A  sort  of  pottage;   broth;  —  commonly 
written  kile.  —  See  Kale.  Ainswortk. 

Kfil.P,  M.    1.  A  common  term  for  seaweed,  which 
consists  of  different  species  of  Fucus.    Brande. 
2.  The  alkaline  calcined  ashes  of  burned  sea- 
weed, used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  alum, 
and  soap.  Brande. 

KEL'PjE,  i  n,    K  supposed  spirit  of  the  waters  in 
KEIi'l'Y,    >  Scotland,  in  the  form  of  a  horse,  who 
is   believed  to  warn,  by  preternatural  appear- 
ances, those  who  are  destined  to  be  drowned  in 
the  neighborhood.  Jamieson. 

KfeL'SON,  n.    (^Xaut.)    See  Keelsox.    Raleigh. 

KftLT,  n.  Cloth  with  the  nap  ;  —  generally  of  na- 
tive black  wool. —See  Kilt.  [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

KELT,  n.     [Gr.  Kf^roi.]     See  Celt, 

KfeL'TfR, n.  Order;  ready  or  proper  state;  kil- 
ter; as,  "Out  of  kelter."  —  ?icc  Kilter. 

If  the  ori^na  of  prayer  be  out  of  keUei;  how  can  wc  pray? 

Harrow. 

t  KftMB  (k«m),  V.  a.     [A.  S.  camiban;  Dut.  kam- 

«ie»J.]     To  comb.  B.  Jcnson. 

KfiM'BO,  a.    See  Kimho.  Todd. 

t  k£m'5-LIn,  n.    A  brewer's  vessel ;  a  tub. 

A  kneading-trough,  or  else  a  kemclm.  Cliaucer. 

t  KfiMP,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  kosmae ;  A.  S.  cempa,  a  sol- 
dier; Dut.  kemper ;  S\v.  /cimpe;  Get .  himpfer ; 
Dan.  kamper;  Icel.  kempa.]  A  champion  ;  a 
knight.  iVright. 

k6n,  v.  a.    [A.  S.  ctmnan ;  Dut.  *f  Ger.  kenneii.  — 
See    Know.]      [»'.    kenned  ;'  pp.    kenning, 
kenned.] 
L  To  see  at  a  distance  ;  to  descry. 

Wc  ken  them  ftom  afar.  Addison. 

2.  To  know ;  to  recognize. 

'Til  he:  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait.  Shak. 

k£n,  r.  n.    To  look  round ;  to  direct  the  eye. 

Out  she  looks,  listens  . . .  hearkens,  kera.  Burton. 

Kt.fi,  fl.    View ;  sight ;  the  reach  of  the  sight. 

For,  lo!  within  a  ken  our  army  lies.  Slink. 

KfiN'DAL-GREEN,  n.  A  kind  of  green  cloth, 
made  at  Kendal,  in  England. 

Three  misbegotten  knaves,  in  Kendal-green,  came  at  my 
back.  Shak. 

K&NK,  n.  {Nant.")  A  twist  in  a  rope  or  cable  ; 
kink.  —  See  Kink.  Crabb. 

KftN'N^L,  n.  [L.  canis,  a  dog;  It.  eanile,  a  ken- 
nel ;  Fr.  chenil.] 

1.  A  house  or  cot  for  a  dog  or  a  pack  of  dogs. 

Forth  from  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 

A  hell-hound,  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death.  Shak. 

2.  A  pack  of  hounds  kept  in  a  kennel. 

A  IKtIe  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer 

Mazed  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs.        Shak. 

3.  The  hole  or  retreat  of  a  fox  or  other  wild 
animal.  Brande. 

K£n'N^L,  n.  \\j.  cannlli,  a  conduit-pipe,  from 
canna  (Gr.  Kdvfa),  a  reed  ;  It.  catiile ;  Fr.  chenal, 
a  gutter.  —  See  Canal,  and  Cane.]  The  water- 
course of  a  street ;  a  gutter.  Bp.  Hall, 
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KCN'N(:L,  ».   n.      [».  KF.NNEr,LF,D  ;  op.    Kl 

a  well ;  to  har- 


kennf.l- 
LiNo,  kennelled.]     To  lie  ;  to 
bor  ;  —  used  of  beasts,  and  of  man  in  contempt, 

The  dug  kenwlleil  In  a  hollow  tree.  VK$lranae. 

KftN'N^IL,  ».  a.    To  keep  in  a  kennel.        'fatter. 

K£N'iN(;L-COAL,  n.     See  Cannel-coal. 

K6N'N^L-RA'K(;r,  n.     A  scavenger.  ArbiUhnot. 

KftN'NgT,  n.  (Naul.)  A  piece  of  timber  to  which 
the  tacks  or  sheets  are  fastened.  Crabb. 

KftN'N|NG,  n.    View ;  sight ;  ken.  Bacon. 

KfiN'TAL,  n.     Se^  Kentle. 

KfeNT'-BlJ-GLB  (-l>Q-gl),  n.  (Mut.)  A  bugle  with 
keys  ;  ktyed  bugle.  Moore. 

KEn'TLE,  n.  [W.  crt«<,  hundred.  —  L.  centum; 
Fr.  quintal.]     A  hundred  weight ;  a  quintal. 

KfiNT'L^D^E,  n.  {Naut.)  A  sort  of  ballast ;  iron 
pigs  used  for  ballast.  McVulloch. 

KfePT,  t.  &  p.  from  keep.    See  Keep. 

KtPT'-MlS'TRpSS,  n.  A  woman  supported  by 
a  man,  and  cohabiting  with  him,  though  not 
married  to  him  ;  a  concubine.  Booth. 

KKR-A-MO-GRAPH'|C,a.  [Gr.  x/pn/iot,  a  tile,  and 
ypoifii),  to  write.]  Applied  to  a  globe  invented 
by  Mr.  Addison,  used  as  a  slate.        Scud<imore. 

k£r'A-STNE,  a.  [Gr.  xtpag,  horn.]  (A/»«.)  Like 
horn;  horn-like;  corneous;  homy.       Wright. 

KfiR'A-SlTE,  n.     {Min.)  See  Ceuasite.     Dana. 

KE'RATE,  n.  [Gr.  xipaf,  horn.]  {Min.)  A  min- 
eral which,  externally,  resembles  horn.   Ogilvie. 

KER'A-TOME,  n.  [Gr.  «/pnj,  horn,  and  rl^vm,  to 
cut.]  (Surg.)  An  instrument  for  dividing  the 
cornea  in  operating  for  cataract.  Hoblyn. 

KER-A-Tp-NtX'|S,  n.  [Gr.  (c/oot,  horn,  and 
vt^if,  puncture.]  (Svrg.)  The  operation  of 
couching,  performed  by  introducing  a  needle 
through  the  cornea  or  horny  coat  of  the  eye,  and 
depressing  or  breaking  the  opaque  lens.  Brande. 

KfiR'A-TO-PHYTE,  n.  [Gr.  if/onj,  horn,  and 
(pvTdv,  that  which  grows.]  (Zo'il.)  A  name  given 
by  Cuvier  to  polypi  of  the  genus  Gorgonia,  on 
account  of  the  horny  axis  of  the  stem. 

KERB,  n.    See  Clrh. 

KERB'-STONE,  n.     See  Cikb-STONE. 

KER'UHIEF  (ker'chjf),  n.  [Fr.  couvrechef,  from 
couvrir,  to  cover,  and  chef,  the  head.] 

1.  A  cover  for  the  head ;  a  head-dress  :  —  also 
any  loose  cloth  used  in  dress.         Ezek.  xiii.  2L 

2.  The  wearer  of  a  kerchief. 

The  proudest  kerchief  of  the  court  shall  rest 

Well  satisfied  of  what  they  love  the  best.  Dryilen. 

KfiR'CHJEFED  (kgr'chjft),  a.     Dressed  ;  hooded. 

Kerchiefed  in  a  comely  cloud.  Milton. 

KERF,  n.  [A.  S.  ceorf'an,  to  carve,  to  cut ;  cyrf, 
a  cutting  off;  Dut.  kerf,  a  notch ;  Ger.  kerb.  — 
See  C  AKVE.]  The  way  or  opening  made  by  a  saw ; 
the  sawn-away  slit  in  timber  or  wood.     Moxon. 

k£r-1-€HE'TIB,  n.    [Rabinnical  Heb.  aTl^'^^p' 

what  is  read,  what  is  written.]  A  name  applied 
to  certain  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
where  an  error  stands  in  the  text,  and  the  cor- 
rection in  the  margin.  Emy.  Brit. 

KERL,  n.  [A.  S.  ceorl,  a  man,  a  countrj-man; 
Su.  Goth.,  Dan.,  Icel.,  ^f  Sw.  karl ;  Dut.  kareh, 
Ger.  kerl.  The  same  word  with  carle,  churl, 
and  Charles.]     A  peasant. 

Poor  old  kei  It  making  their  daily  penny.       A*.  Brit.  Rev. 

KER'ME§,  n.  sing.  &.  pi.  ["The  word  kermes  is 
Arabic,  and  sip;nifies  little  worm."  Ure. — Ar- 
menian karmir ;  Pers.  kirm  ;  Sansc.  krinii.  a 
worm.]  A  dye-stuff  consisting  of  the  dried 
bodies  of  the  'females  of  the  ('ocnis  i/icis,  an 
insect  which  lives  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Quer- 
ctis  ilex,  or  prickly  oak,  growing  in  Spain, 
France,  the  Levant,  &c.  ire. 

Good  k-ermes  is  plump,  of  a  deep  red  color,  of  an  ufnv»- 
ble  smell,  and  a  rough  and  pungent  taste.  (  re. 

Cloths  d>-ed  with  Ivrmf  are  of  a  deep  red  color;  and 
though  much  infrrior  in  brilliancy  to  the  scarlet  cloUis  dyed 
with  real  Mi'xicnn  cfichineal,  they  retain  the  color  better,  and 
are  less  liable  to  stain.  Me(\llock. 

k£R'ME?-M!N'5R-AL,  n.  (Min.)  A  factitious 
sulphuret  of  antimony  in  a  state  of  impalpable 
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comminution  ;  —  so   called  on   account   of  fti 
brilliant  red  color.  f^g, 

KtR.N,  M.     rOld  Gael.  ^  Ir.  ceam,  a  nun.] 

1.  The  Irish  infantry.  Spenser. 

2.  An  Irish  foot-soldier;  an  Irish  boor. 

luMcv  had,  wllh  valor  armrd. 
Compelled  these  sklppinf  kemt  tu  trust  their  hcrU.  Stat. 

3.  I  Eng.  Late.)  An  idler;  a  vagrant;  a  rag- 
Rbond.  WhiMhato. 

4.  (Printing.)  That  part  of  a  tvpe  which  pro- 
jects  over  the  body  or  shank.      '  Adams. 

KfcRN,  n.  [Goth,  qtiaim  ;  M.  Goth,  riraim  ;  A.  8. 
ctcyrn;  Ger.  ipurne  ;  Icel.  kuem  ;  Sw.  yrant; 
Gael.  ca/7i.]  A  hand-mill  for  grinding  com; 
a  quern.  Johnton. 


[Dut.  kem.'^    A  chum.     [Local,  Kng.l 


KERN,  n     ^ 

KemmiVi,  buttermilk. 


[Yorkshire.] 

t  KiiRN,  V.  n.    [See  Corn,  and  Kernel.] 

1.  To  harden  as  com,  or  as  copper  ore  ex* 
posed  to  the  sun.  Carew. 

2.  To  granulate  ;  to  form  grains.  Grew. 

K£RN'-BA-BY,  n.  An  image  dressed  up  with 
com  carried  before  the  reapers  to  their  harvest 
home  ;  —  called  also  corn-baby.       Farm.  Eney. 

KfcR'NgL,  n.  rSu.  Goth,  kerne;  A.  S.  cymel; 
Dut.  4f  Ger.  Kern;  Dan.  kicme;  Sw,  kiimai 
Icel.  kiarni.] 

1.  The  edilde  substance  contained  in  the  shell 
of  a  nut  or  the  stone  of  a  fruit. 

The  k-ernel  of  the  nut  serves  them  for  bread  and  meal,  and 
the  shells  for  cups.  More. 

2.  Any  thing  enclosed   in   a  shell,  husk  or 
other  integument ;  a  grain  or  corn, 

Oats  are  ripe  when  the  straw  turns  yellow  and  the  l-rrmel 
hard.  Murtimer. 

3.  The   central  part  of  any   thing,  around 
which  the  rest  has  collected ;  a  nucleus. 

A  solid  body  in  the  bladder  makes  the  kernel  of  a  stone. 

Arimlkmal. 

4.  A  hard  concretion  in  the  flesh,     Johnton. 

KER'N^L,  V.  n.    To  form  kernels.         Mortimer. 

KER'N(;l-LY,  a.  Full  of  kernels;  having  ker- 
nels  :  —  resembling  kernels.  Sherwood. 

KER'N{;L-W0RT,  (-wUrt),  n.  A  plant  sometimes 
used  in  medicine ;  Scrofularia  nodosa. Ihtnglison. 

fKERN'lSH,  a.  [Awvt,  a  boor.]  Boorish;  cloivn- 
ish.     "  A  petty  kemish  prince,"  Milton. 

k£r'0-d6n,  n.  [Gr.  «?<>,  the  heart,  and  (Mott, 
i<5<5»T^o{,  tooth.]  (Zojl.)  A  genus  of  herbivoroua 
rodents,  peculiar  to  South  America,  having  rao. 
lar  teeth,  of  which  the  transverse  section  ia 
heart-shaped ;  a  kind  of  cavy.  Brande. 

KfcR'Q-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  uno,  the  heart,  and  xift»<,  a 
stone.]  iMin.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  magne- 
sia, associated  with  seritentine.  Duna. 


A  kind  of  oil  obtained  from  bU 
Simmondt. 


KtR'Q-SE.NE,  n. 

tuminous  coal 

KER'^pV,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  kersing ;  Fl. karseye ;  Dut- 
/uirsaai  ;  Ger.  kirsey;  Sw.  kersing.  —  "  Proba- 
ably  a  corruption  of  Jersey,  whence  it  originally 
came."  Brande.]  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth,  usual- 
ly ribbed,  and  woven  with  long  wool. 

Uenccibrth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  czprcaed 

In  russet  yeas  and  honest  terteg  noes.  Sink. 

KER'^pY-MERE,  «.  fGer.  kasimir  ;  Sw.  kasimir  ; 
It.  if  Sp.  casimiro  ;  Fr.  casimir  ;  Port,  casiniira. 
—  "  Kerseymere  is  said  to  have  derived  its  appel- 
lation from  Cashmir,  a  country  which  produces 
the  finest  wool."  Brande.]  A  thin  woollen, 
twilled  stuff,  generally  woven  from  the  finest 
wools;  cassimere. — See  Cassimehb. 

KER'§FY-.\£ttE,  n,  A  thin  woollen  or  stuff, 
cassinette,  Adams. 

t  KERVE,  r.  a.    To  carve,  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

tKERV"(;R,  »,     A  carver,  Chaucer. 

tKE'§AR,  n.  [Gr.  Kniaap,  from  L.  Caesar;  Su. 
Goth",  keisare;  M.  Goth.  *«i»<tr;  A.  S.  aisere\ 
Dut.  keizer ;  Ger.  kaiser ;  Dan.  keiser ;  Sw. 
kejsare ;  Rus.  tsar.]     An  emperor.         Spenser. 

KES'i-TAH,  n.  [Heb.  HT'^Cp.  a  lamb.]  A  He. 
brew  gold  coin,  weighing,  according  to  M,  Pet. 
tiler,  4  dwt,  22J  gr.  English  Troy  weight. 

KfeS'LQP,  «,     [A,  S,  cese-lib,  milk  curded.]    The 
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stomach  of  a  calf,  prepared  for  rennet ;  rennet. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

t  KEST.  The  old  imperfect  tense  of  cast.  Spenser. 

KES'TRgL,  n.  {Oniith.)  A  species  of  falcon, 
very  common  in  Great  Britain ;  windhover ; 
Falco  tinnunculus  of  Linnseus  ;  —  written  also 
caatrel.  Yarrell. 

KET,w.  [Su.  Goth.  k'M,  flesh  ;  Dan.  Mod.  —  Icel. 
kcBt,  kiot,  ket.'\  Putrefying  flesh ;  carrion  :  — 
any  sort  of  filth.  Wnght. 

KETCH,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  kogg  ;  Dut.  kaag  ;  Dan. 
kag  ;  Ger.4f  Sw.  kits  ;  Icel.  kuggi.  — It.  caicco  ; 
Sp.  §  Port,  queche  ;  Fr.  quaiche.'] 

1.  {Naut.)  An  old  English  term  applied  to  a 
vessel  equipped  with  two  masts,  usually  of  from 
100  to  250  tons  burden  ;  —  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  modern  term  yacht.  Brande. 

Ou»  ketch,  even  when  light,  was  a  bad  sailer.       Dampier. 

2.  A  hangman. — See  Jack-Ketch.    Grose. 

3.  {Mus.)  A  catch.  Beau.  <Sf  Fl. 

KETCH'UP,  n.    A  sauce.  —  See  Catchup. 

KET'TLE,  n.  [M.  Goth,  katila  ;  Su.  Goth,  kittel, 
kettel;  A.S.  cetl,  cetel;  Dnt.  ketel ;  Ger.  kessel; 
Dan.  kiedel ;  Sw.  kittel ;  Icel.  ketill ;  Rus.  kotel. 

—  L.    catillus,    dim.   from  catitiiis.l     A  wide- 
mouthed,  metallic  vessel,  for  boiling  liquids. 

jg^S=-  "  In  the  kitchen  the  name  of  pot  is  given  to  the 
boiler  that  grows  narrower  towards  the  top,  and  of 
kettle  to  that  which  grows  wider."    Johnson. 

KET'TLE— DRUM,  n.  An  instrument  of  martial 
music,  being  one  of  two  kettles  or  basins  of 
brass,  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  covered,  at 
the  top,  with  parchment  or  goatskin. 

The  kettle-drmn  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 

The  triumph  of  his  pledge.  ShaJc, 

KET'TLE-DRUM'MgR,  n.  The  musician  who 
plays  on  a  kettle-drum.  Craig. 

KET'TLE-PINS,  n.  pi.  Nine-pins;  skittles; 
kayles.     "  Billiards,  kettle-pins."  Gayton. 

KEU'P?R,  n.  {Geol.)  The  German  term  for  the 
upper  portion  of  the  new  red  sandstone  forma- 
tion. P.  Cyc. 

KfiV'gL,  n.  1.  {Zojl.)  A  kind  of  antelope  re- 
sembling the  gazelle ;  Antilope  kevella  of  Pal- 
las. P.  Cyc. 
2.  (NaiU.)  A  strong  piece  of  wood,  bolted  to 
a  timber  or  stanchion,  and  used  for  belaying 
large  ropes  ;  a  cavil.  Dana. 

KEV'?L-HEAD§,  n.  pi.  {Natit.)  Timber-heads 
used  as  kevels.  Dana. 

KEX,  n.  [L.  cictUa,  hemlock.]  A  dry  stalk  of 
hemlock   and  of  some  other   plants ;    kecksy. 

—  See  Kecksy.  Naves. 

I  bring  with  me  a  book  aa  dry  as  a  kex.  Shelton. 

KEY  (ke),  n.  [A.  S.  cag  ;  Frs.  cay.  —  Gr.  KXeU ; 
L.  Claris  ;  It.  chiave ;  Old  Sp.  clave ;  Sp.  llave  ; 
Port,  chave ;  Fr.  clef.'] 

1.  An  instrument  by  which  a  lock  is  fastened 
or  unfastened. 

In  old  English  law,  the  keys  of  the  wife  conveyed  certain 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities,  the  wife  being  held  to  answer 
for  the  theft  of  her  husband,  if  the  articles  stolen  were  found 
under  the  keys  of  which  she  ought  to  have  custody  and  care. 

Burrill. 

2.  An  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is 
turned  or  screwed  ;  as,  "A  watch-A;ey." 

Hide  the  key  of  the  jack.  Swift. 

3.  That  which  serves  to  explain  any  thing 
enigmatical  or  difficult ;  a  clew  ;  a  guide. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  reason  have  got  the  true  key 
of  l)ook8.  Locke. 

4.  (Bot.)  A  sort  of  nut  with  a  winged  apex  or 
margins,  as  in  the  fruit  of  the  ash  or  the  elm, 
or  in  that  of  the  maple,  which  consists  of  two 
keys  united  at  the  base  ;  a  samara.  Gray. 

o.  {Mus.)  The  fundamental  note  of  the  prin- 
cipal chord,  to  which  all  the  chords  of  a  move- 
ment are  related,  from  which  they  all  modulate, 
and  into  which  they  all  tend  to  resolve  them- 
selves,—  hence,  the  fundamental  note  of  the 
final  chord  of  every  piece  ;  the  fundamental 
note  of  any  scale  ;  the  tonic  ;  the  key-note  :  — 
the  scale  founded  on  any  given  tonic  or  key- 
note ;  a  mode  :  —  in  some  mstruments,  a  lever 
pressed  by  the  finger  to  produce  a  note.  Dwight. 

6.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  wood  let  into  the  back 
of  another,  across  the  grain,  to  prevent  the  lat- 
ter from  warping.  Brande. 


7.  (Mech.)  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood 
or  other  material,  which  is  driven  into  a  mortise 
or  seat  prepared  for  it,  in  order  to  fix  the  parts 
of  a  machine  firmly  together ;  a  jib.        Mahan. 

8.  {Carp.)  The  board  of  a  floor  which  is  last 
laid  down. 

itA*  In  naked  flooring,  keys  are  pieces  of  timber 
fixed  in  between  the  joists  by  mortise  and  tenon. 
When  fastened  with  tlieir  ends  projecting  against  the 
sides  of  the  Joists,  tliey  are  called  strutting  pieces. 

Craig. 

'Ilie  key  of  a  country,  the  passage  or  the  fortress 
whicli  gives  access  to  a  country,  or  the  possession  of 
which  secures  the  possession  of  that  country  also. 
"  These  countries  were  the  keys  of  Normandy."  Shak. 

Power  of  the  keys,  (^Eccl.)  the  authority  of  the  priest- 
hood of  certain  Christian  sects,  by  which  they  carry 
out  church  government,  and  give  or  withhold  church 
privileges;-^ so  called  from  the  declaration  of  Christ 
to  St.  Peter,  contained  in  Matt.  xvi.  19.  Hook. 

KEY  (kS),  n.  [L.  catites,  a  cliff;  Sp.  cayo;  Fr. 
cages.]  A  ledge  of  rocks  near  the  surface  of  the 
water  ;  a  low  island ;  —  used  chiefly  in  speaking 
of  the  West  Indian  islets. 

S^g-  Keys,  like  reefs,  are  generally  of  coralline  for- 
mation. A  key  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
while  a  reef  is,  for  the  most  part,  below  the  surface, 
or,  at  least,  washed  by  the  waves. 

KEY  (kg),  n.  [Low  L.  kaia  ;  Port,  caes ;  Fr.  quai. 
—  Ir.  ceigh  ;  Dut.  kaai ;  Ger.  kai ;  Sw.  kaj.\  A 
bank  or  wharf  built  at  the  side  of  a  navigable 
water,  for  convenience  in  loading  and  unloading 
vessels ;  a  mole ;  a  quay.  —  See  Quay.  Holland. 

KEY  (k5),  V.  a.    (Mech.)  To  fasten  with  a  key. 

KEY'A^E  (kg'gij),  n.  Money  paid  for  lying  at 
the  "key  or  quay ;  quayage.  Ainsworth. 

KEY'— BOARD,  n.  {Mus.)  The  series  of  levers  in 
a  piano-forte,  or  other  musical  instrument  which 
is  played  in  a  similar  manner.  Bratide. 

t  KEY'-COLD,  a.     Cold,  as  an  iron  key  ;  lifeless. 
Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king.  Sliak. 

KEYED  (ked),  a.  Furnished  with  keys: — fast- 
ened by  a  key  :  —  set  to  a  key,  as  music.  Booth. 

KEY'— HOLE  (ke'hol),  n.  An  aperture  or  hole  in 
a  door  or  a  lock  for  receiving  a  key.  Shak. 

KEY'-NOTE,  n.  (Mtis.)  The  fundamental  note 
of  a  piece,  or  of  any  scale ;  the  tonic.    Dicight. 

KEY§,  or  KEYN§,  n.     ( Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  guar- 
dian, warden,  or  keeper.  Whishaw. 
Keys  of  the  island,   (in  the  Isle  of  Man,)    twelve 
persons  to  whom  all  doubtful  or  important  matters  of 
law  were  referred.                                  Blount.     Cowell. 

KEY'-STONE  (ke'ston),  n.  {Arch.)  That  stone 
in  an  arch  which  is  equally  distant  from  its 
springing  extremities  ;  that  stone  of  an  upright 
arch  which,  being  the  last  put  in,  keys  or  locks 
the  whole  together.  —  See  Arch.  Brande. 

J8®-In  a  circular  arch  there  will  be  two  key-stones, 
one  at  the  summit  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  there- 
of; in  semi-circular,  semi-elliptical  arches,  &c.,  it  is 
the  highest  stone,  frequently  sculptured  on  the  face 
and  return  sides.     Weale. 

KEY'-WAY  (ke'wa),  n.  {Mech.)  The  mortise 
made  to  receive  a  key.  Ogilvie. 

KHA'LIFF,  n.    See  Caliph.  Brande. 

KHAM'SIN,  n.    A  noxious  wind.  —  See  Kamsix. 

II  KHAN  (kin  or  kin),  n.     [Turk,  or  Pers.] 

1.  In  Persia,  a  governor  or  high  officer  ;  —  in 
Tartary,  a  prince  or  sovereign. 

The  sovereigns  of  many  independent  states  of  Northern 
Asia  are  styled  khans.  Brande. 

2.  An  Oriental  inn  or  caravansary.     Brande. 

II  KHAn'ATE,  71.  The  jurisdiction  or  the  country 
governed  by  a  khan.  P.  Cyc. 

KHI'lAut,  w.  The  robe  of  honor.  [India.]  Smart. 

KHOT' BAH  (kot'ba),  n.  A  peculiar  form  of  prayer 
used  in  Mohammedan  countries  at  the  com- 
mencement of  public  worship  in  the  great 
mosques  on  Friday,  at  noon.  Brande. 

g^  The  khotbah  is  chiefly  a  "  confession  of  faith," 
and  a  general  petition  for  success  to  the  Mohamme- 
dan religion,  and  is  regarded  by  the  Mussulmans  as 
the  most  solemn  and  important  part  of  their  worship. 
Brande. 

KIB'BAL,  )  ^      [Bret,  kibeh']     {Mining.)  An  iron 

KIB'BLE,  )  bucket  in  which  the  ore  is  raised  from 

mines.  Weale. 


KIBE,  n.  [From  Ger.  kerb,  a  notch.  Skinner 
Minsheu.  —  See  Kekf.]  An  ulcerated  chilolain  j 
a  chap  in  the  heel  caused  by  cold. 

If  a  man's  brains  were  in  his  heels,  wcre't  not  in  dancer 
oikibest  5,,»4._ 

KiBED  (kibd),  a.  Troubled  with  kibes ;  having 
kibes.     "  Kibed  heels."  Darwiti. 

KI-BIT'KA,  n. ;  pi.  kibitkas.  A  Russian  vehi- 
cle covered  with  leather,  used  for  travelling  in 
winter.  Ilcber. 

KiB'LjNGS,  n.  pi.  Parts  of  small  fish  used  for 
bait  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.      Bartktt. 

KI'BY,  a.    Having  kibes  ;  sore  with  kibes. 

He  haltcth  often  that  hath  a  kUty  heel.  Skeltmu 

KICK,  V.  a.  [L.  calco,  to  tread. —  Ger.  kauchen. 
Skitmer.  —  Icel.  knika.  Serenius.]  [i.  kicked  ; 
pp.  KICKING,  kicked.]  To  strike  with  the  foot. 

He  must  endure  and  digest  all  affronts,  adore  the  foot  that 
kicks  him,  and  kiss  the  hand  that  strikes  him.  South. 

kIck,  V.  n.  To  thrust  out  the  foot  in  token  of 
contempt ;  to  show  opposition  ;  to  resist. 

Wlierefore  kick  ye  at  my  sacrifice,  and  at  mine  offering, 
which  I  have  commanded?  1  Sam.  U.  ffl. 

KICK,  n.    A  blow  with  the  foot. 

Before  my  foot  salutes  you  with  a  kick.  Dryden. 

KiCK'gR,  n.     One  who  kicks. 
KICK'{NG,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  kicks.  Smart. 

KICK'SHAw,  n.  [Fr.  quelque  chose,  something, 
any  thing.     Skinner.'] 

1.  Something  fantastical ;  a  bawble. 

Art  thou  good  at  these  kicksliaws,  knight?  Shak, 

2.  A  made-up  dish  of  cookery. 

a  joint  of  mutton,  and  any  pretty  little  tiny  i-ictoAai/'ii,  tell 
William  cook.  Shak. 

t  KICK'SHOE,  n.  A  dancer;  a  caperer  ; — so 
used  as  a  term  of  contempt.  Milton. 

t  KICK'SY-WICK'SY,  n.  A  wife;  — so  used  in 
contempt  or  in  ridicule.  Shak. 

KID,  n.  [Sansc.  ada:  —  Gr.  o'|,  a  goat;  oi'y/j, 
aiy((5os,  a  goat-skin  ;  L.  htrdus,  a  kid.  —  Su. 
Goth,  kid ;  M.  Goth,  gaitei ;  Dan.,  Icel.,  ^f 
Sw.  kid  ;  Gael.  ^  Ir.  cadhla :  —  Heb.  "^"V^^ 
from  fin3,  to  crop  :  —  Arab,  gidi.] 

1.  The  young  of  a  goat. 

Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  spring.       SjKnKr. 

2.  A  fagot  or  a  bundle  of  heath.    Simmonds, 

3.  A  small  tub  :  —  a  basket.  Halliwell. 

KID,  V.  n.      \i.    KIDDED  ;  pp.    KIDDING,  KIDDED.] 

To  bring  forth  kids.  Cotgrave. 

t  kId,  v.  a.     [A.  S.  cydan,  to  know.] 

1.  To  discover ;  to  make  known.  Gower. 

2.  To  bind  up,  as  a  fagot ;  to  fagot.  Halliwell. 

KID'D^D,  a.    Fallen,  as  a  young  kid.     Cotgrave. 

KID'D^IR,  n.     [Sw.  kyta,  to  truck.] 

1.  One  who  monopolizes  or  engrosses  corn  or 
other  merchandise  ;  a  huckster.         Simmonds. 

2.  A  travelling  trader.     [Local.]  Ray. 

KID'DLE,  n.  [Low  L.  kidellus.]  A  weir  or  dam 
in  a  river,  to  catch  fish;  —  corruptly  called,  in 
some  places,  kittle,  or  kettle.  Todd. 

KID'DOW,  n.  {Omith.)  A  web-footed  bird ;  — 
called  also  the  guillemot,  the  sea-hen,  and  skouf. 
—  See  Guillemot.  Chambers. 

KID'^L,  n.    See  KiDDLE.  Jacobs. 

t  KID'-FOX,  n.    A  young  fox.  Wright. 

We  '11  fit  the  kid-fox  with  a  pennyworth.  Shak. 

jKS"  Kid-foi  has  been  supposed  to  mean  discoveredor 

detected  fox.    It  may  mean  simply  a  young  fox.  JVares, 

KID'LING,  n.     [Dim.  of  kid.]     A  young  kid. 

Like  kidlings,  blithe  and  merry.  Gay. 

KId'NAP,   V.  a.     [Ger.   kind,  a  child,  and  nap 

Johnson.  —  Ger.  kinderdieb,  a  kidnapper.]     [t. 

KIDNAPPED  ;  pp.    KIDNAPPING,    KIDNAPPED.] 

To  Steal  or  carry  away  by  force,  as  a  child  or 
any  human  being. 

From  the  brute  mother's  knee  the  infant  boy, 
Kidnapi>ed  in  slumber,  bartered  for  a  toy.    Montgomery 

KID'NAP-P^R,  n.  One  who  kidnaps ;  a  man- 
stealer. 

These  people  lie  in  wait  for  our  children,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered a  kind  of  kidnappers  within  the  law.  Spectator 
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K1D'NAP-P|NG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  kidnaps  ; 
the  steulinK  or  conveying  away  of  a  man,  wo- 
man, or  child.  P.  Cyc. 

KiD'NgY  (klil'119),  n. ;  pi.  KinNEYS.  [Of  uncertain 
etymology.  —  skinner  says,  A.  S.  cynne,  race 
(with  a  reference  to  cennan,  to  beget,  or  cyniw, 

genitals),  and  twah,  nigh. — Sercniua  says,  Su. 
!oth.  qiied,  the  belly  ;  A.  S.  quUh,  and  near.] 

1.  One  of  the  two  glands  lying  in  the  lumbar 
region,  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column, 
which  are  the  secretory  organs  of  the  urine ;  — 
used  generally  in  the  plural.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  cant  term  for  sort  or  kind ;  disposition ; 
humor;  habit.  L'Estranye. 

4E5-  "Thi»  ii»e  of  the  word  sceina  to  have  risen 
from  Sliakspeare'8  phrase,  '  A  man  of  my  kidney '  ; 
where  FaUtaff  means  — a  man  whose  kidneys  are  as 
fat  as  mine  ;  a  man  as  fat  as  I  am."    Jlyncuugh. 

3.  A  cant  term  for  a  waiting  servant.    Tatler. 

KlD'NgV-BEAN,  M.  {Dot.)  A  well-known  culi- 
nary vegetable  of  several  species,  shaped  like  a 
kidney;  Phaseolus.  Loudon. 

KiD'NeY-FORM,  ?  a.    Formed  like  a 

KlD'NpV-SHAPED  (-shapt),  >  kidney.     Pennant. 

Kln'NgV-VfiTCH,  «.  (Bat.)  The  common  namp 
of  a  genus  of  plants,  tne  heads  of  whose  flowers 
have  a  silky  appearance ;  Anthyllis.      Loudon. 

KID'N^Y-WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  A  species  of  saxi- 
frage having  kidney-shaped  leaves.  Crabb. 

KIE  (ki),rt.  [See  Cow.]  Kine.  [N.ofEng.]  Todd. 

KIEVE,  n.     [See  Keeve.]     A  vat  or  tub.    Weale. 

KIffe'kIll,  n.    See  Keffekill. 

KiK-p-KU-Np-MA'LO,  n.  A  resin  resembling 
copal,  and  forming  excellent  varnishes.  Brande. 

KIL-BRIcK'^N-ItE,  n.  (Min.)  A  massive,  light- 
gray  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  lead,  found  at 
KiiJbricken,  in  Ireland.  Dana. 

KlL'DgR-KlN.n.  \Ti\it.  kinderkin.']  A  small  bar- 
rel: —  a  liquid  measure  containing  eighteen 
gallons,  if  of  beer,  or  sixteen,  if  of  ale.  Colburn. 

KIlL,  t*.  a.  [A.  S.  cwellan;  Dut.  kwellcn.  —  See 
Quell.]     [t.  killed  ;  pp.  killing,  killed.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  life  ;  to  put  to  death. 

Ye  have  brought  us  forth  Into  the  wilderness  to  kill  this 
whole  assembly  with  hunger.  Ex.  xvi.  3. 

2.  To  deprive  of  active  qualities. 

Sjm.  —  To  kill  is  a  (i^eneral  term,  which  signifies, 
simply,  to  take  away  or  to  de^jtroy  life,  either  by  ac- 
cident or  by  design,  lawfully  or  unlawfully  ;  to  mur- 
der 18  to  kill  a  human  being  unlawfully,  with  malice 
aforethought ;  to  assassinate  is  to  niurder  by  sudden 
surprise,  treachery,  or  violence  ;  to  slay  (useil  com- 
monly in  relation  to  men)  is  to  kill  in  battle.  A 
liiitcher  kills  or  slauglUers  animals. 

(CIll,  n.  [Dut.  kil;  Scot,  kyle."]  A  channel  or 
watercourse ;  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Bartlett. 

tS'  Used  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  forming 
compounds  ;  as,  PeeksA:iU,  CaXakill, 

kTll,  n.    A  kiln.  —  See  Kiln.  Halliwell. 

KIl'LA-DAR,  n.  A  commandant  or  governor  of 
a  fort.     [India.]  Stocqueler. 

KIl'LAS,  n.  {Min.)  Clay-slate  ;  —  so  called  by 
the  Cornish  miners.  Ure. 

f-  KlLI^COiJR'Tp-SY,  n.  One  wanting  in  courte- 
sy ;  a  clown  ;  a  rustic  ;  a  boor.  Sliak. 

KIlL'-COV^,  n.     A  butcher.  Southey. 

KlLL'DEE,       ;  „_    (OrmVA.)  A  small  bird  of  the 

KIlIj'— DEER,  J  plover  kind ;  Charadrius  vocife- 

rus ;  —  so  called  from  its  peculiar  note.  AudiMon. 

KTl'L^N-ITE,  n.  (Mm.)  See  Killinite.  P.  Cyc. 

KlLL'pa,  n.    One  who  kills. 

KTll'— hAg,  n.  A  wooden  trap  used  by  hunters 
in  Maine.     [U.  S.]  Bartktt. 

KiLL'-HiiRB,  w.     Broomrape.  Booth. 

KrL'L|-FlSH,».   (/cA.)  A  kind  of  gudgeon.  Storer. 

KIl'L|CK,  n.     A  sort  of  anchor,     [r.]        Levett. 

KlLL'lNG,  p.  a.     Depriving  of  life;  destructive. 

The  third  day  conies  a  fW)8t,  a  killing  ftt)st.         Skak. 

KlL'LIN-lTE,  n.  (Mm.)  A  silicate  of  alumina, 
containing  potash  and  oxide  of  iroa.      Brande. 


KlL'LdW,  n.  [A  corruption  of  coal  and  low,  a 
flame,  from  the  resemblance  to  soot.  Johtuon. 
—  In  the  north  of  England  soot  is  called  koU 
low.     Woodward.'] 

1.  An  earth  of  a  blackish  or  deep  blue  color. 

Woodward. 

2.  A  Turkish  dry  measure,  of  very  variable 
dimensions.  HimnwmU. 

kIlN  (kll),  n.  [Su.  Goth,  koelna,  kylla ;  A.  8. 
cyln ;  Sw.  kolna ;  W.  cylyn.]  An  oven  for 
roasting  or  drying  malt  and  grain,  burning 
bricks,  tiles,  lime,  &c.  :  —  a  furnace  for  anneal- 
ing glass  and  pottery  ware.  Moxon.  Sirnmonda. 
4^  Commonly  used  in  composition  ;  an,  brick-kiln. 

KlLN'DRY  (kll'drT),  ti.  a.  [».  kilnduied  ;  pp. 
kilnduyino,  kilndried.j  To  dry  in  a  kiln. 
"  The  best  way  is  to  kilndry  them.     Mortimer. 

kIln'DRY-|NG,  n.    The  act  of  drying  in  a  kiln. 

kTln'-HOLE  (ktl'hoi),  n.  The  chimney  or  mouth 
of  a  kiln  ;  a  chimney.  Shak. 

kIl'Q-GRAm,  n.  [Or.  ythot,  a  thousand,  and 
Ypdfi'a,  a  weight ;  Fr.  ktlogramme.]  A  French 
weight,  equal  to  2  lbs.  3  oz.  4.65  drs.  (2.206  lbs.) 
avoirdupois  ;  a  thousand  grams.        ilcCulloch. 

KiL'O-Li-TRE  (is-tur),  n.  [Gr.  x'^ioi,  thousand, 
and  f.irpa,  a  certain  Greek  measure ;  Fr.  kilo- 
litre.] A  French  measure  of  liquids ;  a  thou- 
sand litres,  equal  to  35.3171  cubic  feet,  or  264 
wine  gallons  nearly.  McCulloch. 

kIL'O-ME-TRE  (kllVmS-tur),  n.  [Gr.  xihoi,  a 
thousand,  and  fiirpov,  measure ;  Fr.  ktlonftre.] 
A  French  measure  of  a  thousand  metres,  or 
3280.9167  English  feet.  P.  Cyc. 

tKlLT, p.    Killed;  hurt;  wounded.        Spenser. 

kIlT,  or  KfiLT,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  kilt,  kiolt,  a  fold 
of  a  garment ;  kolt,  a  kind  of  garment ;  Gael. 
caeU,  apparel ;  Iccl.  kelta,  the  lap  or  the  fold  o(, 
the  garment;  kioll,  an  outer  garment.]  A 
loose  dress  extending  from  the  belly  to  the  knee, 
in  the  form  of  a  petticoat,  worn  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  by  the  men,  and  in  the  Low- 
lands by  young  boys ;  — called  by  the  Highland- 
ers ^Wjoey.  Jamieson. 

KiLT'gD,  a.    Wearing  a  kilt.  Gisbome. 

KlL'TgR,  ».     [See  Kilt.  —  Su.  Goth,  up  kilta; 

Dan.  kilte  op,  to  tuck  up.]     Condition  ;  order ; 

kelter.  —  See  Kelteu.  Holloway. 

KIM'BO,  a.  Crooked  ;  bent ;  a-kimbo.  Dryden. 
KlM'NgL,  n.    See  Kemelin.  Todd. 

KIiV,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  kund;  M.  Goth,  kun,  kund; 
A.  S.  cyn,  cynn,  kin,  kindred ;  Dut.  kunne,  sex ; 
Ger.  kind,  a  child ;  Icel.  kyn,  a  kind ;  kundr, 
son,  kindred;  Sw.  kynne. —  Gr.  yti-vau),  to  be- 
get ;  yivoi,  race  ;  L.  gnascor,  nascor,  to  be  bom ; 
genus,  race ;  It.  genere ;  Sp.  <Sf  Port,  genero ;  Fr. 
genre.] 

1.  Relationship  by  blood  or  by  marriage. 

Without  a  crime  except  his  kin  to  me.  Dri/den. 

2.  The  same  penerical  class  ;  things  related. 
And  the  oar-denfoning  voice  of  the  oracle, 

JCin  to  Jove's  thunder.  Shak. 

3.  A  relation  ;  a  relative  ;  kindred. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,     Sfink. 
A  little  more  than  kin  and  less  tlian  kind.  Shak. 

49~  Kin,  as  a  termination,  is  used  as  a  diminutive, 
as  in  manikin,  a  little  man. 

KIN,  a.  Of  the  same  family ;  of  the  same  na- 
ture ;  allied ;  related. 

Because  she  Is  kin  to  me,  therefore  she 's  not  so  fkir  as 
Helen.  Shak. 

KI'NATE,  «.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  kinic  acid  with  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

II  KIND  [kind.  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb.\  kyind,  S. 
W.  J.  F. ;  keind.  A'.],  a.  [A.  S.  cyn.— See  Kin,  n.] 

1.  Benevolent ;  filled  with  general  good  will ; 
friendly  ;  favorable  ;  beneficent ;  mild ;  tender  ; 
indulgent ;  compassionate  ;  gentle  ;  benignant ; 
gracious ;  lenient. 

He  is  kiml  unto  the  unthankftil  and  to  the  erfl.      Xitte  ▼!.  Si. 

2.  Proceeding  from  benevolence  or  goodness 
of  heart;  as,  " iftW  intentions." 

II  KIND,  n.  [Goth,  kund;  A.  S.  cynd.—  See 
Kin,  n.] 

1.  Race ;  generic  class ;  genus  ;  —  sort ;  na- 
ture; character. 


Thcjr  two  were  human  kimil.  Dryien, 

Hj  muter,  wlui,  U<id  Mtm*  the  mark.  Is  a  irfw/  of  deriL  Skuk. 

The  waters  bruuKht  lorth  . . .  after  tiidr  kiml.      Om.  L  Zl< 

_2.  Natural  atittc  ;  produce  or  cuiumodily  aa 
distinguished  from  money. 

And  others,  hanler  still,  he  paid  io  kiniL  Pope. 

3.  Nature;  natural  propensity,     [u.] 

fitted  by  kimd  tar  rape  and  vUlany.  AoL 

4.  Manner ;  way  ;  method,    [u.] 

Io  their  HnU  thry  speak  it  SKak. 

Syn.  —  Kind,  fmm  the  Anglo  Haxun,  and  tort,  from 
tlie  Latin,  tliruiigh  the  French,  are  often  xuted  Inler- 
cbaiif(oably  in  the  aaoie  aenae,  aiid  are  very  general 
and  indefinite  ternia;  an,  "A  thing  of  tliia  kimd  or 
tort  "  ;  "A  kind  or  tart  of  |M>rMin«,  animala,  or 
tiling*."  A  aul>jurl  of  iliia  ktnd  or  »ata.rf,  a  ractOt 
men  ur  animal*.  Sprrien,  grntui,  order,  and  eUut  an 
definit«  acientific  terma.  —  bee  tiPEciES. 

tKIND'eo,  o.    Begotten.  Spetuer. 

II  KfND'-HEART'eO  (klnd'li»rt'?d),  a.  Having 
great  benevolence.  Thonuon. 

II  KlND'-HEART'eD-Nf:8fl,n.  Kindness  of  heart: 
kindliness ;  benevolence.  Arbuihnot. 

KiN'DLE  (kin'dl),  V.  a.  [L.  candeo,  to  be  hot; 
incmdo,  to  kindle.  —  Su.  Goth,  kinda ;  Icel. 
kinai,  to  kindle  ;  kindri,  fire.  —  A.  S.  candel ; 
Norse  kindil,  candle.]  [1.  kindled;  pp.  kin- 
dling, KINDLED.] 

1.  To  set  on  fire ;  to  cause  to  bum. 

His  breath  kindkih  coals,  and  a  llaroe  goetta  out  of  hia 
mouth.  Job  xVL  tt 

2.  To  inflame,  as  the  passions  ;  to  excite. 

Kindle  my  rapt  apirita.  MiUou. 

t  KIN'DLE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cennan  ;  Scot,  kindle ; 
Ger.  kind.]    To  bring  forth ;  to  give  birth  to. 

DweU  where  she  is  kimiUed.  Skal. 

kIn'DLE,  V.  n.    1.  To  take  fire.  ChoMcer. 

2.  To  become  excited  ;  to  grow  into  rage. 

It  shall  k-indle  in  the  thickeU  of  the  forest.  A.  is.  U 

KIN'DL^R,  n.     One  who  kindles  or  inflames. 

Kindkr*  of  riot,  enemlca  of  sleep.  Oaf. 

tKlND'LfSS,  a.  Unkind;  unnatural;  cmcl ; 
hard-hearted.     "  Kindless  villain."  Shak. 

KiND'Ll-NftsS,  n.  1.  Favor  ;  affection  ;  good-wilL 

In  kind  a  ihtlier.  but  not  kindtinem.  SackriUe. 

2.  Mildness  ;  gentle  course.  "  The  temper  of 
the  air  and  kindhneas  of  the  seasons."  WhUlock. 

kIND'L|NG,  n.  The  act  of  setting  on  fire ;  —  ma- 
terials for  kindling  or  setting  on  fire. 

KIND'L|NG,  p.  a.    Setting  on  fire ;  inflaming. 

KIND'LY,  a.  1.  Being  of  a  particular  nature  or 
kind ;  natural ;  homogeneal ;  congenial ;  proper. 
"The  kindly  juice  of  a  plant."  Hammond. 

Of  porous  earth,  with  ktHrllu  thirst  npdrawn.        Jlitton, 
The  kimllii  fruits  of  the  earth.  Common  l^ratrr. 

The  l-indly  fruits  of  the  earth  are  the  natural  ftnita  —  thoae 
which  the  earth,  according  to  its  kind,  should  bring  forth. 

2.  Kind;  mild;  bland;  benevoleat.  "The 
kindly  seeds  of  love."  Dryden. 

KIND'LY,  ad.  In  a  kind  manner ;  benevolently ; 
favorably;  mildly;  fitly. 

KIND'LY-NA'Tl'RED  (-nit'yMrd),  a.  Having  a 
kind  nature  or  disposition.  Wright. 

KIND'NflSS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  kind; 
good-will ;  benevolence ;  humanity. 

Kindnem,  nobler  ever  than  revenge.  Aafc. 

2.  An  act  of  good-will  or  benevolence;  a 
favor  or  benefit  conferred. 

The  kindness  that  I  have  done  unto  thee.  Gra.  xxl.  9. 

KIn'DR^D,>i.;  pi.  kindred  or  kindreds.  [A.S- 
cynren.  —  See  Kin.] 

1.  Relationship  by  birth  or  by  marriage. 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne,  l>rtdtn. 

2.  Relations ;  persons  of  the  same  family. 

Out  of  thy  country  and  tmm  thy  kindred.  Orn.  xii.  I. 

3.  The  whole  body  of  persons  related  ;  fam- 
ily; fraternity. 

Out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people.      Ker.  r.  i. 

kIn'DRC:D,  a.  Congenial;  related;  cognate;  of 
the  same  kind. 

Who  hath  read  or  heard 
Of  any  kindrrd  action  like  to  this?  SXat. 

KINE,  n.  [Contracted  from  eotren,  the  pi.  of  row. 
Hoar.]    Cows.     [Obsolete,  except  in  poetry.] 

The  rtry  tine,  that  gambol  at  high  noon.         Oaipptr. 
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Kl-fl^-UAT'\CS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Kivtu,  to  move.]  A 
term  used  by  some  writers  to  denote  the  doc- 
trine which  treats  of  the  effects  of  motion  with- 
out reference  to  its  causes,  and  in  contradis- 
tinction to  dynamics.  Brande. 

Kf-Ng-SIP'A-THIST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  or 
practises  kinesipathy.  Ec.  Rev. 

KI-Np-SlP'A-THY,  n.  [Gr.  Ktvijais,  motion,  and 
iriOrj,  suffering.]'  A  mode  of  treating  diseases  by 
gymnastics  or  appropriate  motions.    Dumjlison. 

KI-NET'JCS,  n.  pi.    See  KINEMATICS.       Brande. 

KI-NE'TO-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  kivvtos,  moving,  and 
CKoHu),  to  view.]  A  movable  panorama.  Baldwin. 

KiNG,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  konning;  A.  S.  cyning ,  cyng ; 
Dut.  koning;  Ger.  kinig;  Dan.  konge ;  Icel. 
konunge,  konge ;  Sw.  konung,  kung ;  Gael.  4i  Ir- 
ceann,  head  ;  Ir.  cuntmc,  king.  —  Per.  khan.] 

1.  The  ruler  of  a  nation  or  a  kingdom ;  a  mon- 
arch ;  a  sovereign. 

A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king 

Until  a  king  be  by.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  has  supreme  authority. 

He  is  the  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kingn.       Rev.  xvii.  14. 

3.  A  card  or  a  piece  in  some  games.       Pope. 
King  at  arms,  an  officer  of  great   antiquily,   and 

formerly  of  great  autliority,  wlio  e  business  it  is  to 
preside  over  the  chapters  and  to  direct  tlie  proceed- 
ings of  lieralds.  Tliere are  three  <£««?•«  at or/Bs  in  Eng- 
land, —  Qarter,  Clareneieur,  and  JVorroy,  tlie  first  of 
whom  is  styled  principal  king  at  arms,  and  the  two 
latter,  pronincial  kings,  because  their  duties  are  con- 
fined to  the  provinces.  Brande. 
KInG,  V.  a.     1.  To  supply  with  a  king,     [r.] 

She  is  so  idly  kinged. 
Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  royal ;  to  raise  to  royalty ;  to 
elevate  to  regal  power.     [Ludicrous.] 

Then  I  am  kinged  aeain,  and  by  and  by 

Think  that  I  am  unkinged  by  Boliugbroke.         Shak. 

KING'AP-PL.E,  n.    A  kind  of  apple.      Mortimer. 

kIng'-BP-c6m'|NG,  a.  That  becomes,  or  is  ap- 
propriate to,  a  king. 

The  king-becoming  graces.  Shak. 

kING'BIRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  passerine  dcntiros- 
tral  bird,  of  the  genus  Miiscicapa  of  Linn<Eus  ; 
tyrant  fly-catcher ;  Muscicapa  tyrannus  ;  —  so 
named  from  its  courageous  bearing  towards 
other  and  larger  birds  during  the  season  of 
breeding.  Nuttall. 

KIng'-CAR'DI-NAL,  n.  A  cardinal  acting  the 
part,  or  having  the  power,  of  a  king.  Shak. 

kIng'-crab,  n.  {ZoOl.) 
A  genus  of  gigantic 
entomostracous  crus- 
taceans, in  which  the 
haunches  of  the  first 
six  pairs   of  feet    are  King-crab, 

beset  with  small  spines,  and  are  so  closely  ap- 
proximated about  the  mouth  as  to  serve  the 
office  of  jaws ;  Liinulus ; —  called  also  horseshoe, 
and  horseshoe-crab.  Brande. 

KING'CRAfT,  n.  Craft  of  kings ;  art  of  govern- 
ing. —  "A  word  commonly  used  by  King 
James."  Johnson. 

James  was  always  boasting  of  what  he  called  kingcraft; 
and  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  even  to  imagine  a  course  more 
directly  opposed  to  all  the  rules  of  kingcr(nft  than  that  which 
he  followed.  Macaulay, 

KING'CUP,  n.    {Bot.)  The  crowfoot.      Peacham. 

KIng'DOM,  n.     [A.  S.  cyngdom.] 

1.  A  country  or  territory  governed  by  a  king ; 
the  dominion  of  a  king. 

Moses  gave  unto  them  the  kingdom  of  Sihon.  A'um.  xxxii.33. 

2.  The  estate  of  king;  supreme  power. 

The  kingdom  is  departed  from  thee.  Dan.  iv.  31. 

3.  A  region;  a  tract;  a  definite  space.  "The 
watery  kingdom."  Shak. 

4.  One  of  the  primary  divisions  in  natural 
history ;  as,  "  The  mineral  kingdom." 

+  KING'DOMED,  a.  Having,  or  seeming  to  have,  a 
kingdom.   "  Kingdomed  Achilles."  Shak. 

kIng'fIsH,  n.  (Ich.)  A  fish  having  splendid  col- 
ors ;  the  opah ;  the  Lampris  guttattts.  Eng.  Cyc. 

KiNG'FISH-pR,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily Alcedinidee  and  sub-family  Alcedinitue  ;  — 
particularly  the  Alcedo  hispida,  which  lives  upon 
nshes  and  aquatic  insects.  Gray.    Yarrell. 


t  KING'HOOD  (kl[ng'hud),n.  [A.  S.  cynehad,  from 
cyne,  royal,  and  hixd,  person,  condition.]  The 
state  of  being  a  king.  Gower. 

KING'-KILIj-5R,  n.  One  who  kills  a  king ;  the 
murderer  of  a  king  ;  a  regicide.  Shak. 

KTNG'L^SS,  rt.     Having  no  king.  Byron. 

KING'LET,  n.   A  little  king ;  a  kingling.   Ogilvie. 

KING'— LIKE,  a.     Like  a  king ;  kingly.      Sandys. 

KING'I.l-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  kingly  ; 
kingly  appearance  or  manner.  Coleridge. 

KlNG'LjNG,  n.  An  inferior  sort  of  king.  Churchill. 
kInG'LY,   a.     L    Belonging  to   a  king ;   roy.il. 
"The  pride  of  kingly  sway."  Shak. 

2.  Noble;  august;  suitable  to  a  king. 

I  am  far  better  bom  than  is  the  king. 

More  like  a  king,  more  kinglg  in  my  tlioughts.     Shak. 

kING'LY,  ad.    With  an  air  of  royalty  ;  as  a  king. 

L.0W  bowed  the  rest;  he,  kinylij,  did  but  nod.  Pope. 

KING'LY-p66r',  a.  Exceedingly  poor.  ^*  Kingly- 
poor  liout."  Shak. 

KING'-POST,  n.  (Arch.)  The  middle  post  of  a 
framed  roof,  reaching  from  the  centre  of  the  tie- 
beam  to  the  ridge  at  top  ;  crown-post.    Brande. 

K1NG§,  n.  The  title  of  two  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

KING'§'-BENCH,  n.  The  highest  court  of  com- 
mon law  in  England  (called,  during  the  reign  of 
a  queen,  the  Queen' s-bench) ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause the  sovereign  used  formerly  to  sit  there 
in  person,  and  stiU,  by  fiction  of  law,  is  sup- 
posed to  do  so. 

4eg=-  It  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  puisni 
or  younger  justices,  who  are  by  tlieir  office  the  sover- 
eign conservators  of  tlie  peace  and  supreme  coroners 
of  tlie  land.  It  takes  cognizance  botli  of  civil  and 
criminal  causes.     Barrill. 

KING'§'-ENG'L{SH  (-tng'gljsh),  n.  A  colloquial 
phrase  for  correct  or  pure  English.         Wnght. 

KING'^'-E'VIL  rklngz'e'vl),  n.  The  scrofula,  a 
disease  formerly  believed  to  be  cured  by  the 
touch  of  a  king. 

mfr  "  The  first  king  of  England  that  touched  for 
it  was  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  1058  ;  and  touching 
for  it  continued  a  custom  till  it  was  discouraged  and 
ultimately  dropped  by  George  I.,  in  1714."   Haydn. 

KING'SHIP,  ti.  The  state  of  a  king;  royalty; 
monarchy.  King  Charles. 

KING'^'-SPEAR  (kingz'spgr),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant 
having  yellow  flowers  in  a  long  spike ;  yellow 
asphodel;  Asphodelus  lutetis.  IVood. 

KING'^'-STONE  (kingz'ston),  w.  (Ich.)  The  angel- 
fish  ;  Squatina  angelus.  Craig. 

KING'^'-VEL-LOVV  (-y^I'lo),  n.  A  poisonous 
yellow  pigment  containing  arsenic  and  sulphur; 
a  fictitious  orpiment,  or  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  Ure. 

KING'-TA-BLE,  n.  (Media-val  Arch.)  Conjec- 
tured to  be  the  string-course,  with  ball  and 
flower  ornaments  in  the  hollow  moulding,  usual 
under  parapets.  Ogilvie. 

KING'WOOD  (-wfid),  n.  1.  A  dyewood  from  Si- 
erra Leone  ;  camwood.  Ogilcie. 
,2.  A  beautiful  hard  wood  imported  from  Bra- 
zil in  trimmed  logs  from  two  to  seven  inches  in 
diameter.                                                Simmonds. 

Ki'NJC,  a.  [Dut.  kina,  cinchona.]  (Chem.)  Not- 
ing a  vegetable  acid,  derived  from  cinchona,  and 
sometimes  called  cinchonic  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

KInK,  n.     [Dut.  S(  Sw.  kink.] 

1.  An  entanglement  or  knot  in  thread,  &c. ;  a 
twist  or  turn  in  a  rope  or  cable.  Crabh. 

2.  A  fit  of  laughter,  or  of  coughing.  Brockett. 

KINK,  V.  n.    \i.  kinked  ;  pp.  kinking,  kinked.] 

1.  To  be  entangled ;  to  run  into  knots ;  to 
set  fast  or  stop  ;  —  said  of  a  rope, 

2.  To  be  disentangled.  [Local,  Eng.]    Forby. 

3.  To  laugh  immoderately.  [Local.]  Brockett. 
kIn'KA-J6u,  n.  (Zool.)  A  plantigrade  quadru- 
ped of  South 
America,  hav- 
ing a  long, 
prehensile  tail 
and  woolly 
hair,  and  liv- 
ing upon 

trees  ;  the  Cer-       Kinkigou  (^CerctUptes  eavdivohiihiK). 

coleptes  cavdivolvulus  of  Illiger.  Brande. 


KINK'IIAUST,  n.  The  chincough  ;  hooping, 
cough.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

kIn'KLE,  n.     Same  as  Kink.  Francis. 

kIn'NI-KLm'NIC,  n.  An  Indian  term  applied  to 
a  composition  of  dried  leaves  and  bark  pre- 
pared for  smoking.     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

Kl'NO,  n.  [An  Indian  word.]  An  astringent  veg- 
etable extract,  containing  tannin,  gum,  and  ex- 
tractive matter.  Brande. 

Kl'NOYLE,  n.  [Eng.  kinic,  and  Gr.  vlri,  princi- 
ple.] (Chem.)  A  sublimate  obtained  in  golden 
yellow  needles  when  a  kinate  is  distilled.  Craig. 

KiN§'F6LK  (kinz'fok),  n.  [A.  S.  cyn,  family,  and 
fok,  people,  tribe,  folk.]  Relations  ;  kindred. 
"  My  kinsfolk  have  failed."     [k.]       Job  xix.  14. 

KIN'SHIP,  n.     Kindred;  relationship.       Trench. 

kIn^'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  KINSMEN.  A  man  of  the 
same  race  or  family ;  a  relative. 

KIN^'VVOM-AN  (kTn/,'wum-9n),  n.  A  female  re- 
lation.    "  She  is  my  kinswoman."  Shak. 


KIN'TAL,  a.    See  Quintal. 


Todd. 


K1NT'LID(?E,  n.  (Naia.)  A  kind  of  ballast; 
kentledge.  Mar.  Diet. 

Ki-6SK',  n.  [Turk.]  A  kind  of  open  pavilion  or 
summer-house,  supported  by  pillars.      Brande. 

KI-O'TOME,  n.  [Gr.  kIwv,  a  dividing  membrane, 
and  Tffjii'O),  to  cut.]  A  surgical  instrument  for 
dividing  certain  pseudo-membranous  bands  in 
the  rectum  and  bladder.  Dunglison. 

KIP,  n.    The  hide  of  a  young  beast.       Hallitcell. 

KIPE,  n.  [A.  S.  cepan,  to  catch,  to  keep.]  An 
osier  basket  for  catching  fish.  Crabb. 

KlP'-LEATII-5R,  n.  Leather  made  from  the  hide 
of  a  young  ox  or  cow,  being  intermediate  be- 
tween calf-skin  and  cow-hide.  Craig. 

KIP'PgR,  a.  Lean  and  unfit  for  use,  —  applied 
to  salmon  when  unfit  to  be  taken  ;  —  also  not- 
ing the  time  when  salmon  spawn.        Halliwelli 

kIp'P^R,  a.  Lively  ;  nimble ;  gay  ;  light-footed^ 
chipper. — See  Chipper.  Craven  Dialect. 

KIP'PeR-NUT,  n.  A  tuberous  root ;  earth-nut ; 
Bunium  bulbocastanmn.  Dunglison. 

KIP'P^R-TIME,  n.  The  time  between  the  3d  and 
12th  of  May,  in  which  fishing  for  salmon  on  the 
Thames,  in  England,  is  prohibited.  Ash. 

KIP'-SKIN,  n.  Kip-leather.  —  See  Kip-leather. 

kirk,  n.     [Gr.  Kvptaxdv.  —  See  Church.] 

1.  A  church.     [Scot,  and  N.  of  Eng.] 

Jamieson. 

2.  The  established  church  of  Scotland. 

With  the  sitting  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk.  Scott. 

t  kYrKED  (kirkt),  a.  [A.  S.  cerran,  to  turn.] 
Turned  upward.  Chaucer. 

K'i'RK'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  kirkmen.  One  of  the  church 
of  Scotland.  Vindicice  Carolines  (1692). 

KIRK'-SES'SION,  n.  The  lowest  ecclesiastical 
court  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland. 

SIS'  It  is  composed  of  the  ministers  of  the  pariah 
and  of  lay  elders.  It  takes  cognizance  of  cases  of 
scandal,  of  the  poor's  fund,  and  d  matters  of  general 
ecclesiastical  discipline.     Brande. 

KIRK'-YARD,  n.    A  churchyard.    [Scotland.] 

KIRSCH'WMS-SER  (kSrsh'vas-ser),  n.  [Ger. 
kirschwasser,  from  kirsche,  a  cherry,  and  was- 
ser,  water.]  An  alcoholic  liquor  obtained  by 
fermenting  and  distilling  the  juice  of  the  small, 
sweet,  black  cherry.  Merle. 

KIR'TLE  (kir'tl),  n.  [Su.  Goth,  kjortel;  A.  S. 
cyHel;  Dan.  kittel,  kiortel;  Sw.  kjoi-tel;  Icel. 
kyrtill.'] 

1.  An  upper  garment,  or  sort  of  loose  gowTi  or 
jacket ;  an  outer  petticoat. 

/IS" The  form  of  the  kirtle  underwent  various  al- 
terations at  different  times.  It  was  worn  by  both 
sexes.  The  term  is  still  retained  in  the  provinces,  in 
the  sense  of  an  outer  petticoat.     Halliwell. 

2.  A  quantity  of  flax  weighing  about  one 
hundred  pounds.  Wright. 
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KTB  TLED  (kVr'lId),  a.  Wearing  a  kirtle.   Milton. 

KfR  WAN-iTK,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  lime, 
iron,  and  alumina,  from  the  basalt  of  the  north- 
east coast  of  Ireland  :  —  so  called  from  Kirwan, 
the  mineralogist.  lirande. 

KlSii,  n.  A  substance  produced  in  iron-smelting 
furnaces,  resembling  plumbago.  Jiruttde. 

Kiss,  V.  a.  [Su.  Goth.  Av«sa ;  A.  S.  ci/3san ;  Dut. 
if  Ger.  kOaten;  Dan.  /ci/aae;  Sw.  6;  Icel.  ki/ssa; 
\V.  citmnu.]    [i.  kissed  ;  pp.  kissing,  kissed.] 

1.  To  salute  by  applying  the  lips. 

And  Jacob  kuaeil  Kachvl,  and  liftvd  up  hi«  voice  and  wept. 

Oen.  xxix.  IL 

2.  To  treat   with   fondness ;   to   fondle ;    to 

caress. 

The  hearU  of  princea  kin  obedience.  S/iak, 

3.  To  touch  gently. 

When  the  (wcet  wind  did  gently  kitt  the  treea.       Slitii: 

Kiss,  n.  [A.  S.  ci/ss  i  Frs.  cuss  ;  Fl.  ktcss  ;  Dut. 
kus;  Ger.  kusz;  Dan.  kys ;  Icel.  koss;  Sw. 
ktfsz  ;  Gael.  <Sf  Ir.  cues ;  W.  c&s.] 

1.  A  salute  by  kissing  or  by  joining  lips. 

One  kutK  fhall  iitop  our  mouths.  Shak. 

2.  A  short  roll  of  sugar  paste.  Ilalliwell. 

kIss'^R,  n.     One  who  kisses.  Sherwood. 

KISS'ING-C6m'F|T  (-kum'fjt),  n.  Perfumed 
sugar-plums  for  sweetening  the  breath.     Shak. 

KIss'INO-CROsT,  n.  Crust  formed  when  one 
loaf,  in  baking,  has  touched  another.  Kinj. 

KiST,  n.  [K.^.  cyst. — See  Chest.]  A  chest. 
[Scotland  and  North  of  Eng.]  Ilall^icell. 

KlST,  n.     The  amount  of  a  stated  payment ;  a 

portion  of  a  tax  paid  by  a  peasant.     Simmonds. 

KIt,  n.    1.  A  large  bottle.  Skirmer. 

2.  A  wooden  tub  or  vessel;  —  used  in  Eng- 
land for  holding  salmon,  and  in  the  U.  S.  com- 
monly for  holding  pickled  mackerel.     Brockett. 

3.  A  milking  pail  like  a  churn  with  two  ears 
and  a  cover :  — a  small  pnil.       Wru/ht.    Eiitick. 

4.  A  small  fiddle.    "  Fiddler's  kit."      Fhrio. 

5.  A  name  applied  to  a  kitten.  Forby, 

6.  [Scot.  AtV.J  Working  implements  :  —  the 
whole  of  any  set  of  things,  as  the  bench  and 
tools  of  a  cobbler,  a  sailor  s  chest  and  contents, 
a  soldier's  knapsack  and  its  contents.  Jamieson. 

KIT'cAt,  a.  1.  Applied  to  a  club  in  London,  of 
which  Addison  ana  Steele  were  members ;  —  so 
named  from  Christopher  Kat,  a  pistry-cook, 
who  supplied  the  club  with  mutton  pies. 

2.  Applied  to  a  portrait  about  three  quarters 
in  length,  such  as  was  used  for  the  members  of 
the  Kitcat  Club.  Chalmers. 

KIT'cAt,  n.  A  game  played  by  boys,  with  sticks 
or  bats,  in  the  oast  of  England. 

Then  in  his  hand  he  takes  a  thick  bat, 

With  which  he  used  to  play  at  kitcat.  Cotton. 

KlT'C.^T-ROLL',  n.     A  bellied  roller  drawn  by  a 

horse,  and  used  for  rolling  land.  Forby. 

KiTCH'pX  (kicli'en),  n.    [L.  coquina,  from  coqiio, 

to  cook  ;  It.  ciicina ;  Sp.  cociiia  ;  Port,  cozinha ; 

Fr.  cuisine.  —  A.  S.  cycene;  Dut.  keuken;  Ger. 

k^he ;  Dan.  kiokken ;  Sw.  k')k.  —  Gael,  citsinn ; 

Ir.  kyshen ;  W.  ccyin ;  Bret,  kegin.'] 

1.  The  room  in  a  house  where  the  provisions 
are  cooked.  Bacon. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  cooking,  generally  made 
of  tinned  iron  having  a  polished  surface,  so 
that  it  may  reflect  heat  when  set  before  the  fire. 

KlTCH'^N,  V.  a.  To  entertain  with  the  fare  of 
the  kitchen  ;  to  provide  with  food.  Shak. 

kItch'(:.N,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  used  in,  the 
kitchen.  Ash. 

KiTCH'eN-GAR'DEX  (klch'en-gar'dn),  n.  A  gar- 
den in  which  vegetables  for  the  table  are  raised. 

KiTCH'e.V-GRATE,  n.  An  iron  range  for  a 
*"^chen.  Swift. 

KlTCH'^N-MAID,  n.  A  maid  or  woman  em- 
ployed in  the  kitchen.  Shak. 

KfTCH  IgN-RY,  n.  The  utensils  used  in  a  kitch- 
en ;  utensils  for  cooking. 

Next  unto  them  goeth  the  blackguard  and  kitchenni. 

llottanH. 

KItcH'5.V-stOff,  n.  The  fat  collected  from 
pots  and  dripping-pans.  Donne. 

KITCH'5N-w£nch,  n.  A  maid  employed  to 
clean  the  kitchen  instruments  of  cookery.  Shak. 


KlTCir^N-WORK     (klch'^n-wUrk),     n.       Work 

done  in  the  kitchen  ;  cookery.  Johiuon. 

KfTK,  n.     [A.  S.  cyta.] 

1.  (Ornit/i.)  A  bird  of 
prey  of  the  hawk  kind  ; 
the  Milrua  ictinua,  AIil- 
vus  vulgaris,  or  Fatco 
mileua  ;  —  called  also, 
from  its  noiseless  flight, 
gleud  or  gledc.       Yarrcll. 

**-Tho  kite  JH  readily 
distinguished  aiiioiiK  KriliHn 
Ji'alconiiLe,  even  when  at   a 

diHiance  on  tlio  wine,  by  its  i.-i.  ,„■,  ■  ■  x 
long  and  forked  tail.  In  its  '^"*  <*'''■"  tctmw!). 
mode  of  taking  itti  prey,  the  kite  Ih  diatingiiiMlicd  from 
falcons  and  hawks  generally  by  pouncing  upon  it  upon 
the  ground.  Occasionally  it  HaiU  in  circlen,  then 
stops  and  remains  stationary  for  a  time,  the  tail  ex- 
panded widely,  and  with  iu  long  wings  sustaining  its 
light  body.     YarreU. 

2.  A  rapacious  or  cruel  person. 

Detested  Xi<e  I  thou  liest.  Shak. 

3.  A  kind  of  toy  ;  a  light  frame  of  wood  ex- 
tending a  broad  surface  of  paper,  and  raised 
into  the  air,  with  a  string  attached,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  wind.  Martin. 

4.  A  term  applied  to  a  note  given  in  exchange 
for  another  note ;  an  accommodation  note. 

Simmonda. 

5.  (/cA.)  A  species  of  fish ;  the  brill ;  Rhom- 
bus vulgaris.     [Local,  England.]  Brande. 

KITE,  n.  [A.  S.  cwith,  the  womb ;  Scot,  kyta, 
the  bellv  ;  M.  Goth,  quit/tus ;  Icel.  kuidn,  qued.^ 
The  belly.  [Scotland  and  N.  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

KIte'FLY-|NG,  n.  A  term  applied  to  an  ex- 
change of  checks,  notes,  or  drafts  by  way  of 
accommodation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money.  Bartlet't. 

KITE'FOOT  (klt'fQt),  n.  A  species  of  the  to- 
bacco plant ; —  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  bird's  foot.  Wright. 

KiTE'S'-FOOT  (kits'fat),  «.   A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

KIth,  n.    [A.  S.  cyth ;  cythan,  to  make  known.] 

Acquaintance  ;  friends.  Gower. 

First  she  made  him  the  fleece  to  win. 

And  after  that  from  kith  nnd  kin.  Ooictr. 

Kith  and  kin,  friends  and  relatives.  Brockett. 

KlTH'A-RA,  n.  [Gr.  KiB.tpa;  L.  cithara;  A.  S. 
cyter'e.  —  See  Giitak.]  {Mus.)  A  stringed  in- 
strument of  music ;  a  cithara.  Thompson. 

KIt'Ish,  a.    Like  the  bird  called  a  kite.     "  The 

kitish  kind."  Turberville. 

KIT'LING,  n.     [Dim.  of  kit,  a  cat.]     1.  A  young 

cat ;  a  kitten.  Chipman. 

2.  [L.  cattdu^.'\     A  whelp ;  the  young  of  a 

beast.  B.  Jonson. 

KiT'TEN  (kTt'tn),  n. 

A  young  cat 

'.'  ...       KIT- 

TENING, KITTEyED.] 

If  vonr  mother's  cat 
Had  but  kittened.  Shak. 

kIt'TI-WAKE,  n.  (Ornith.)  An  English  bird  of 
the  gull  kind ;  the  Lanis  tridactylus.      YarreU. 

t  kIt'TLE  (kli'tl),  V.  a.  [Su.  Goth,  fdttla,  kitzla; 
A.  S.  citelan  ;  Dut.  kittelen ;  Ger.  kitzeln  ;  Sw. 
kittla,  kittsla ;  Icel.  kitla.']  To  tickle.  Sherwood. 

KIT'TLE-BU§'Y  (kTt'tl-blz'z?),  a.  Ofiicious  about 
trifles.     [Local,  Eng.]  HuUiwell. 

KiT'TLlSH,  a.     [kittle.']     Ticklish.  Wright. 

t  KIVE,  n.   A  tub ;  keeve.  — See  Keeve.    Petty. 

KIv'^R,  v.  a.    To  cover.     [Vulgar.]  IMoet. 

KLIcK,  r.  n.  [Old  Fr.  cliquer.—Yiwt.  klikcn.— 
See   Click.]      [».  klicked;  pp.    klickino, 

KLICKED.] 

1.  To  make  a  small,  sharp  noise  ;  to  click. 

2.  To  pilfer  or  steal  away  with  a  sudden 
snatch.     [Scotland.]  Johnson. 

KLIck,  n.    A  sharp  noise;  click.  Craig. 

KLiCK'pR,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  clicks. 

KLTcK'JNG,  n.  A  regular,  sharp  noise.  Maunder. 

KLlN'KgT,  n.  {Fort.)  A  small  gate  made  through 
a  palisade  for  the  purpose  of  sallying.      Crabb. 

KI.Ink'STONE,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  feld- 
spathic  rock.  — See  Clinkstone.  Crabb. 


[Dim.  of  cat. —  Dut.  katje.] 

KIt'TEN  (kit'tn),  V.  n.     [t.  kittened  ;  pp.  KIT- 
To  bring  forth  young  cats. 


KI.|.NrtM'e-TfR,  n.  [Gr.  <ril/«*,  to  •lope,  and 
liirpotf,  measure  ]  An  instrument  for  mcasur* 
ing  the  iacliiiutiuu  of  utrutitied  rockK,  ike. — 
Sec  Clixomktku.  liamiUon. 

KL0P-5-MA'N|-A,  n.  [Or.  tUr/,,  theft,  and  f^atia^ 
madncHK.]  (Sled.)  An  irrcsiHtiblc  propensity 
to  steal,  —  a  species  of  monomania.  DungSaon, 

KNAB  (ii»b),  r.  a.  [Dut.  kna'ibeten,  to  gnaw ;  Ger, 
knappcm  ;  Dan.  gnate  ;  Icol.  ijnagn  ;  8w.  knap, 
pa,  to  pinchj  [«.  knahmed;  p;».  k.vamhino, 
KNAHHEd.J  To  seize  with  the  teeth;  to  bite, 
as  something  brittle ;  to  nab. 

I  had  much  rather  lie  l-nidJiiuf;  crurta,  witboat  fear, . . 
than  be  iiilstM*  of  the  world  with  cares.  L'Etlntigt. 

tKNAB'BLE  (nttb'bl),  c.  fl.  [Dim.  of  >bta&.]  To 
bite  ;  to  nibble.  Browne, 

KNAcK  (n»k),  n.  1.  A  little  machine;  a  toy;  a 
plaything;  a  knick-knack. 

Coaccila,  knuekt,  trttn.  Skak. 

2.  A  readiness ;    a  facility ;   a  dexterity   in 
some  slight  operation. 

The  dean  waa  famoua  in  his  time. 

And  had  a  klud  of  knack  at  rhyme.  Swi/l. 

3.  A  nice  trick ;  a  dexterous  exploit. 

For  how  ahould  equal  Colorado  the  iiMiri?  Popt. 

KNAcK,  r.  n.  [A.  S.  crucian,  to  knock ;  Ger. 
knaken,  to  break.] 

1.  To  make  a  sharp,  quick  noise,  as  when  a 
stick  breaks.  Bp.  Halt. 

2.  To  speak  finely  or  affectedly,    [r.]    Grose. 
KNAcK'^R  (nilk'?r),  n.     L  A  maker  of  knacks 

or  toys  :  —  a  harness-maker.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  rope-maker.  AinatcortA. 

3.  One  who  buys  old  horses  for  slaughter, 
and  cuts  them  up  for  dog's-meat.  Smart. 

4.  pL  Two  pieces  of  wood  struck  by  moving 
the  hand.  UalUweS. 

KNACK'ING  fnak'-),  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
knacks.  "  I  have  taught  thee  the  knocking  of 
the  hands."  Lilly. 

KNAck'ISH,  }  g     Knavish  ;  trickish ;  practising 
KNAck'V,      '  tricks  or  knacks,     [it.]  More- 

KNACK'|SII-N68S,  n.  Quality  of  beine  knack- 
ish ;  knavery  ;  artifice  ;  trickery.     [r.J      More. 

KNAcK'-KNEED  (nak'nCd),  p.  a.  Having  knees 
that  strike  against  each  other.  Brockett. 

KNAg  (nSg),  n.  [W.  cntDc;  Ir.  ^  Gael,  cnag; 
Dan.  knag  ;  Sw.  knagg  ] 

1.  A  knot  in  wood.  Barret. 

2.  A  wooden  peg  for  clothes.  IlaUitpelL 

3.  A  shoot  of  a  deer's  horn.  UailiiceU. 

4.  A  rugged  top  of  a  rock  or  a  hill.  lialUwelL 

KNAgGED  (nSpd),  a.  Having  knags  or  project- 
ing points  like  knots.  Holland. 

KNAg'GJ-n£8S,  n.    State  of  being  knaggy.  Scott. 

KNAg'GV  (n«g'f e),  a.  Knotty  ;  rough  :  —  ill-hu- 
mored.    [Local,  Eng.]  SheruwxL 

KNAp  (nip),  n.     [W.  c««p.  — See  Knob.] 

1.  A  protuberance  ;  a  hillock ;  the  brow  of  a 
hill;  nap.     "  Upon  a  X.v<np  of  ground."   Bacon. 

2.  A  blow ;  a  buffet.  HaUiwelL 

KNAp  (nSp),  r.  a.  [Sw.  *wip/>«.  — Sec  Knab.] 
To  bite ;  to  break  short ;  to  gnash,     [u.] 

Aa  lying  a  goasip  aa  ever  kmapptti  ginger.  Skat. 

KNAP  (n»p),  r.  n.  To  make  a  short,  sharp  noise  ; 
to  snap  ;  to  knack.  Wiseman, 

KNAP'Bt'iT-TLE  (nftp'Mi-tl),  n.  A  plant;  a  spe- 
cies of  poppy.  Johnson, 

tKi\AP'P|SiI  (nSp'pjsh),  a.  Snappish;  froward; 
cross  ;  peevish.  Barret. 

t  KNAp'PLE  (nUp'pl),  r.  n.  [Dut.  kna'ibelen,  to 
gnaw.  —  See  Knab.]  To  break  off  with  a  sharn, 
quick  noise  ;  to  snap  ;  to  nibble.        ^i»i»i«>rtA. 

t  KNAp'PY  (niip'pf),  a.  Full  of  knaps,  protuber- 
ances, or  hillocks  ;  knobby.  Huloet, 

KNAP'sAcK  (nip'sSk),  n.  [Su.  Goth,  kappsceck ; 
Dut.  knapzak  ;  Ger.  knappsack  :  —  Fr.  cnnupta, 
—  Gael,  cnap-saic.']  A  bag  r.r  sack  in  which  a 
soldier  or  a  foot-traveller  carries  his  provisions 
and  necessaries  on  his  back. 

And  each  one  flIU  his  kmaimtek  ot  hia  aciip.       Dranttm. 

KNAp'WEED  (nSp'wCd),  «.  (Bot.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  several  species  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Centaurea.  Eng.  Cyc. 
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KNAR  (nar),  n.  [Dut.  knor,  a  knui  Ger.  Jcnor- 
ren,  a  protuberance;  Dan.  knort,  a  knob, 
bunch.]     A  hard  knot ;  a  knurl,    [ii.]     Dryden. 

KNARL,  n.  [Sw.  knor  la-,  a  curl,  a  ringlet.]  A 
knot  in  wood  ;  a  knurl.  Brockett. 

KNARL'gD  (nirl'^d),  a.  Knotted;  gnarled.  "The 
old  knurled  oak."  Scott. 

KNAR'RY  (iiar'r?),  a.    Knotty ;  stubby.  Chaucer. 

KNAVE  (nav),  n.  [Su.  Goth,  knape;  A.  S.  cnapa, 
cnqfa  ;  Dut.  knaap  ;  Ger.  kruuje  ;  Icel.  knapi  ; 
Sw.  knapa,  an  esquire  ;  kntifcel,  a  knave.] 

1.  t  A  lad  ;  a  boy.  Wicklife. 

2.  t  A  servant ;  an  attendant.  Gower. 

A  couple  of  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds.  Shak. 

3.  A  petty  rascal ;  a  villain ;  a  scoundrel. 
There's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark  but  he's 

an  arrant  hiave.  SItak. 

4.  A  card  with  a  soldier  painted  on  it. 

JBEg' The  ktiave,  in  cards  (in  French  valet)  means 
the  servant  or  attendant  of  the  king  and  queen.  SiU- 
lican. 

4S~  "  Knave  meant  unce  no  more  than  a  lad ;  vil- 
lain, no  more  tlian  a  peasant ;  a  boor  was  only  a 
farmer ;  a  varlet  was  but  a  serving  man ;  a  churl,  but 
a  strong  fellow.^'     Trench. 

"  I  remember,"  says  Swift,  "  at  a  trial  in  Kent, 
where  Sir  George  Roolte  was  indicted  for  calling  a 
gentleman  knare  and  villain,  the  lawyer  for  the  de- 
fendant brought  of)°  his  client  by  alleging  the  words 
were  not  injurious  ;  fur  knave,  in  the  old  and  true 
signification,  imported  only  a  servant ;  and  villain  in 
Latin  is  villicvs,  which  is  no  more  than  a  man  em- 
ployed in  country  labor,  or  rather  a  baily." 

KNAV'gR-Y  (nav'er-e),  ti.  Dishonesty;  fraud; 
petty  villany ;  knavishness. 

'Who  with  dull  knavery  makes  so  much  ado.        Drjfden. 

KNAV'ISH  (nav'jsh),  a.  1.  Partaking  of  knavery  ; 
dishonest ;  fraudulent ;  trickish.  Pope. 

2.  Waggish ;  mischievous. 

Cupid  is  a  huivish  lad.  S/tak. 

KNAV'ISH-LY  (nav'jsh-Ie),  ad.  Dishonestly; 
fraudulently :  — waggishly  ;  mischievously. 

KNAV'JSH-NESS  (nav'jsh-ngs),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  knavish ;  dishonesty.  Sherioood. 

KNAW  (n4w),  v.    To  bite.  —  See  Gnaw.       Todd. 

KNAW'pL  (nSLw'el),  n.  (Bot.)  The  popular  name 
of  two  species  of  plants  of  the  genus  Scleran- 
thus,  growing  on  barren  fields.  Loudon. 

KNEAD  (n«d),  v.  a.  [Su.  Goth,  knada;  A.  S. 
cnedan ;  Dut.  knedeh  ;  Ger.  kneten  ;  Sw.  knada.'] 

\i.   KNEADED  ;  pp.   KNEADING,  KNEADED.] 

1.  To  work  or  mingle  together,  as  dough  or 
any  soft  mass  by  pressure  of  the  hands  or  fists. 

2.  To  beat  with  the  fists  ;  to  pommel. 

I  will  knead  hira ;  I  '11  make  hira  supple.  Shak. 

KNEAD'gR  (ngd'er),  n.  One  who  kneads  ;  a  baker. 

KNE.\D'JNG  (ned'jng),  n.  The  action  of  mixing 
together  with  the  hands. 

Hereafter  the  kneadinp,  the  making  of  the  cake,  the  heat- 
ing of  the  oven,  and  the  baking.  iihak. 

KNEAD'ING-TROUGH  (nSd'jng-trSO,  n.  A  trough 
in  which  the  dough  or  paste  of  bread  is  worked 
together ;  a  deep  tray  for  mixing  bread.  £i;.viii.3. 

KNE'BfL-ITE  (ne'bel-It),  n.  (Mm.)  A  mineral 
composed  of  silica,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  pro- 
toxide of  manganese.  Dana. 

KNECK,  n.  {Naut.)  The  twisting  of  a  rope  or 
a  cable.  Crabb. 

KNEE  (ns),  n.  [M.  Goth,  kniu;  Su.  Goth,  knee; 
A.  S.  cneow  ;  Dut.  knie  ;  Ger.  knie  ;  Dan.  kna: ; 
Icel.  A»te,  hnie;  ^vf.  kncl.  —  Sansc.  ^awM  ;  Pers. 
zano.  —  Gr.  y6v»  ;  L.  genu  ;  It.  ginocchio ;  Port. 
juelho ;  Fr.  genou^ 

1.  The  joint  between  the  thigh  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  leg ;  the  articulation  of  the  leg  with 
the  thigh 

How  long  is't  ago.  Jack,  since  thou  saw'st  thine  own  kneel . 

Shak. 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee. 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.  Shak. 

2.  {Ship-building  &  Mech.)  Something  resem- 
bling the  human  knee  when  bent,  as  a  crooked 
piece  of  timber  or  metal,  or  the  angle  where  two 
pieces  join.  Moxon. 

KNEE  (ne),  v.  a.    To  supplicate  by  kneeling. 

I  could  08  well  be  brought  to  knee  his  throne.  Shttk. 


KNEE'-BrOsH-5§,  n.  pi.  (Zosl.  &  E7it.)  The 
tufts  of  hair  on  the  knees  of  some  antelopes ;  — 
also  the  thick-set  hairs  on  the  legs  of  bees  with 
which  they  carry  the  pollen  to  the  hive.  Maunder. 

KNEE'-CROOK'ING  (nS'krfik'jng),  a.  Obsequious. 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave.  Shak. 

KNEED  (nSd),  a.  1.  Having  knees;  —  used  in 
composition,  as  Vrwc^-kneed. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  joints  ;  geniculate. 

KNEE'-DEEP  (ne'dep),  a.    1.  So  deep  as  to  reach 

the  knees.  Milton. 

2.  Sinking  as  far  as  the  knees.  Shak. 

KNEED'GRAsS  (nSd'gris),  n.     An  herb.  Johnson. 

KNEE'-HIGH'  (nS'hl'),  a.    As  high  as  the  knee. 

KNEE'HOL-LY  (ne'h5I-le),  )  „.    (£o^).  A  plant  of 

KNEE'HOLM  (ne'hom),         )  the    genus   Muscus ; 

butcher's-broom.  Wright. 

KNEE'-JoTnT-SD,  a.  {Bot.)  Geniculate.  P.  Cyc. 

KNEEL  (nel),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  cneoician  ;  Dut.  knie- 
len;  Ger.  knieen;  D&n.  kncele.  —  Fr.  agcnouil- 
ler.]  [i.  KNELT  or  kneeled;  pp.  kneeling, 
KNELT  or  kneeled.]  To  bcnd  the  knee  ;  to 
bend  or  rest  one  or  both  knees  on  the  ground  or 
the  floor. 
Ue  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  times  a  day.        Dan.  vi.  10. 

KNEEL'PR,  n.     One  who  kneels. 

KNEEL'JNG,  p.  a.     Bending  the  knee. 

Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life.  Shak. 

KNEEL'ING,  w.  The  act  of  bending  the  knees, 
or  of  resting  on  the  bent  knees. 

Solomon  arose  from  kneeling  on  his  knees.    1  iiTiJi^s  viii.  54. 

KNEEL'ING-LY,  ad.     In  the  posture  of  kneeling. 

KNEE'PAN  (ng'pin),  n.     A  small,   flat,  rounded 

bone  placed  at  the  fore  part  of  the  knee-joint ; 

patella.  Dunglison. 

The  kneepan  must  be  shown  by  a  fine  shadow  underneath 
the  joint.  Feacham. 


KNEE'STRING,  n. 
knee. 


A  ligament  or  tendon  of  the 
Addison. 


KNEE'-TIM-B^R.n.  Timber  with  crooks  or  angles. 

"  Like  to  knee-timber."  Bacon. 

KNEE'-TRIB-UTE  (ne'trtb-yiit),  n.  Genuflection; 

worship  or  obeisance  shown  by  kneeling. 

Knee-trHmte  yet  unpaid,  prostration  vile  1  Milton. 

KNELL    (n6l),   n.      [Su.  Goih.  gndlla,   to  knell; 

knall,  a  knell ;  A.  S.  cnyll ;  Ger.  knall,  a  loud 

sound ;  Dan.  knald ;  Sw.  knall;  W.  cnul,  cnulL] 

The  sound  of  a  bell  rung  at  a  funeral. 

The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave.     Young. 

KNELL,  V.  n.  To  sound  as  a  bell ;  to  knoll ;  to  toll. 

Not  worth  a  blessing,  nor  a  bell  to  knell  for  thee.  Beau.  !(  Fl. 

KNELT  (n61t),  i.  &  p.  from  kneel.     See  Kneel. 

KNEW  (nu),  i.  from  know.    See  Know. 

KNICK'-KNAcK  (nik'nak),  n.  Any  trifle  or  toy; 
a  plaything  ;  a  gewgaw.  [Colloquial.]    Smollett. 

KNiCK-KNACK'jp-RY,  n.    Toys ;  knick-knacks. 

Qu.  Rev. 

KNIFE  (nif),  n. ;  pi.  knTve§.  [Su.  Goth,  knif; 
A.  S.  cnif;  Dut.  knippen,  to  cut ;  Ger.  knetf; 
Dan.  kmv  ;  Sw.  knif;  Icel.  knifr,  hnifr.  —  Sp, 
cahivete ;  Port,  canivete ;  Fr.  canif.']  An  in- 
strument with  a  sharp  edge,  for  cutting. 

Fain  is  not  in  the  knife  that  cuts  us.  Watts. 


knife'hAn-dle-shell,  n. 

shellfish. 


{Conch.)  A  bivalve 
Booth. 


KNIFE'-REST,  n.     An  article  for  a  dinner  table, 

to  rest  carving-knives  on.  Simm,onds. 

KNIFE'— TRAy,  n.     A  tray  in  which  knives  are 

deposited.  Simmonds, 

KNIGHT  (nit),  n.     [Su.  Goth,  kneckt ;  A.  S.  cuiht ; 

Scot,  knecht ;  knycht,  a  common  soldier  ;   Dut. 

<Sf  Ger.  knecht ;  Dan.  knegt ;  Sw.  knekt ;  Gael. 

^  Ir.  cniocht.] 

1.  An  attendant,   especially  a   military   at- 
tendant. 

2.  A  champion  ;  a  combatant. 

Did  I,  for  this,  m;c  country  bring 

To  help  their  knight  against  their  king?       Denham. 

3.  In  feudal  days,  one  admitted,  by  peculiar 
ceremonies,  to  a  certain  military  rank.  Spenser. 

4.  A  man  on  whom  the  sovereign  of  England, 


or  his  lieutenant,  has  conferred  the  distinction 
of  being  addressed  by  the  style  of  Sir  before  his 
Christian  name.  Smart. 

5.  One  of  the  pieces  in  chess,        Simmonds. 

Knieht  of  the  post,  a  sutwrned  rogue  or  witness  ;  as 
it  were,  a  knight  dubbed  at  the  wliipping-pust  or  pil- 
lory. Johnson.  —  Knisrht  of  the  shire,  the  representa- 
tive of  an  English  sliire  in  the  British  Parliament. 
Burrill.  —  Knight's  fee,  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  the 
possession  of  which  was  necessary  to  make  a  tenure 
by  knight  service.  Burrill.  —  Knights  of  the  round 
table.    See  Round-table. 

KNIGHT  (nit),  v.  a.  U.  KNIGHTED  ;  pp.  KNIOUT- 
ING,  knighted.]     To  dub  or  make  a  knight. 

The  next  St.  George's  day  he  was  knighted.  K'olton. 

KNIGHT'A9E  (nit'^j),  n.  The  body  of  knights; 
the  fraternity  of  knights.  J.  B.  Burke. 

KNIghT'-BAch'?-LOR,  n.  A  knight  of  the  low- 
est order. 

a^  "The  origin  of  the  name  is  disputed.  It  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French 
bas  cheialier,  a  knight  of  low  degree  ;  but  others 
deduce  the  name  from  the  barbarous  Latin  word 
baccalare,  said  to  signify  a  small  fief  such  as  uas 
originally  considered  as  entitling  its  possessor  to  the 
honor  of  knighthood."  —  See  Bachelor.    Brande. 

KNIgHT'-BAn'N?R-ET,  n.  A  knight  who  pos- 
sessed fiefs  to  a  greater  amount  than  the  knight- 
bachelor,  who  was  obliged  to  serve  in  war  with 
a  greater  attendance,  and  who  carried  a  banner. 

Brande. 

KNTGHT'-BAR'O-NET,  n.  A  baronet ;  an  heredi- 
tary English  title  which  conveys  no  nobility,  a 
baronet  being  a  commoner.  Burrill. 

KNIGHT'-ER'RANT  (nlt'er'rjnt),  n. ;  pi.  KNIGHTS- 
ERRANT.  A  knight  wandering  in  search  of  ad- 
ventures. Brande. 

KNIGHT'-ER'RANT-RY  (nit'gr'rsnt-re),  n.  The 
character,  manners,  and  adventures  of  wander- 
ing knights,  or  knights-errant ;  chivalry.  Norris. 

Knight-ei-rantry  was  not  altogether  a  fiction  of  romance. 

Brande. 

KNIGHT'-5R-RAt'JC,  a.  Relating  to  knight- 
errantry.  Qu.  Rev. 

KNIGHT'-HEAD§(nlt'hMz),  n.;>Z.  {Naut.)  The 
timbers  next  the  stem  on  each  side,  forming  a 
support  to  the  bowsprit ;  bollard-timbers.  Dana. 

KNlGHT'HOOD  (nlt'hud),  n.  1.  The  character, 
state,  or  the  dignity  of  a  knight ;  chivalry. 

Is  this  the  sir,  who,  some  waste  wife  to  win, 
A  knighthood  bought  to  go  a-woeing  in  ?       B.  Jonxm. 
The  most  honorable  species  of  k-nighthood  was  that  con- 
ferred on  the  field  and  after  a  battle.  Brande. 

2.  The  order  or  fraternity  of  knights. 

Knighthood  was  an  institution  which  served  in  some  re. 
speots  as  a  compensation  for  the  inequalities  of  rank  incident 
to  the  feudal  system.  Brande. 

tKNIGHT'L^SS  (nlt'Ies),  ffi.  Unbecoming  a  knight. 

Arise,  thou  cursed  miscreant, 
That  hast,  with  knightlfss  guile  and  treacherous  train. 
Fair  knighthood  fully  shamed.  Sjienner. 

KNIGHT'LI-NESS  (nTt'le-n6s),  n.  The  quality  of 
a  knight ;  knightly  character.  Spenser. 

KNIGHT'LY  (nlt'le),  a.  Relating  to,  or  befitting, 
a  knight;'  like  a  knight.  Sidney. 

KNIGHT'LY  (nit'le),  ad.  In  a  manner  becoming 
a  knight.'  Sherwood. 

KNIGHT'-MAR'SHAL,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  The  mar- 
shal of  the  king's  house  ;  an  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  hear  and  determine  all  pleas  of  the 
crown,  to  punish  faults  committed  within  the 
verge,  and  to  judge  of  suits  between  those  of 
the  royal  household.  Ifo/thouse. 

KNIGHT'-SER'VICE,  n.  {En^.  Law.)  The  ten- 
ure by  which  a  knight  held  his  land.  Blacksinne. 
iKJ-  To  make  a  tenure  by  knight-serricr,  a  determi- 
nate quantity  of  land  was  necessary,  which  was 
called  a  kniglit's-fee  ;  and  he  who  held  such  a  fee 
was  bound  to  attend  his  lord  to  the  wars  for  forty 
days  in  every  year,  if  called  upon,  which  attendance 
was  his  rent  or  service  for  the  land  he  claimed  to 
hold.     Burrill. 

KNiT  (nIt),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cnytan,  to  tie,  to  knit ; 
Dan.  knytte ;  Sw.  knyta ;  Icel.  hnyti.  —  Allied 
to  net  and  knot.]  \i.  knit  or  knitted  ;  pp. 
knitting,  knit  or  knitted.] 

1.  To  tie  ;  to  fasten. 

I'll  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning.         Sftoi. 

2.  To  make,  unite,  or  weave  by  texture,  with- 
out a  loom  ;  to  weave  by  the  hand  with  needles. 


A.  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL  ;    h£iR,  HER; 
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Thote  oorloof  neto  thy  ilender  flngen  httt.      Wnlkr. 
8.  In  a  general  sense,  to  join ;  to  unite  ;  — 
less  frequent  in  this  sense  than  formerly. 

Mine  heart  ihall  be  knit  unto  you.  1  Ckron.  xU.  U. 

4.  To  contract.    "  Knit  thy  brow."    Addison. 
6.  To  tie  up ;  to  gather. 

A  great  •hcet,  knit  at  the  four  corneri.  Act*  x,  U. 

KNIT  (nTi),  V.  n.  1.  To  weave  any  textile  fabric 
by  the  hand,  or  by  means  of  needles. 

2.  To  unite  closely;  to  come  together;  to 
grow  together  ;  to  be  joined. 

Our  levered  navy,  too. 
Have  k-nU  agoiu.  Shak. 

KNTT  (nit),  n.    The  act  of  knitting ;  texture. 
fKNlTCH  (iiltch),  n.    A  burden  of  wood  ;  a  fagot. 
"  Bind  them  together  in  knitchea."       Wickhffe. 

fKNlTCH'^T   (nltch'?t),  n.     Any  thing  knit  or 

bound  together ;  a  knitch.  Holland. 

KNlT'STgR  (nlt'8t?r),  n.     A  female  who  knits. 

[Local,  Kng.]  HalUweU. 

KNIT'TA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  knit.         Huloet. 
KNIt'T^R  (nTt't?r),  n.     One  who  knits. 
KNlT'TjNG,  jj.  a.  Weaving  with  needles ;  uniting. 
KNIT'TJNG  (nTt'tjng),  n.     1.  The  act  of  uniting; 

junction ;  union.  Wotton. 

2.  The  act  or  the  work  of  one  who  knits  or 

weaves  a  textile  fabric  by  means  of  needles. 

KNIt'TING-NEE'DLE  (nlt'tjng-nS'dl),  n.  A  wire 
used  in  knitting.  ArbtUhnot. 

KNiT'TlNG-SHEATH,  n.  A  sheath  for  holding 
the  end  of  a  knitting-needle  while  knitting.^l«A. 

KNTT'TLE  (nit'tl),  n.   A  purse-string.  Aitisworfh. 

KNIt'TLE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  small  line  used  for 
hammock-clews  and  for  seizings,  pi.  The  halves 
of  two  adjoining  yarns  in  a  rope,  twisted  up  to- 
gether for  grafting  or  pointing.  Dana. 

KNI  VE§  (nivz),  n.  pi.  of  knife.    See  Knife. 

KN5B  (ii6b),  ».  [Su.  Goth.  A;»o»;j,  a  bud  ;  A.  S. 
cnaep ;  Dut.  knap ;  Ger.  knopf;  Dan.  knap,  knop ; 
Sw.  knapp,  knop  ;  Icel.  gnop  ;  W.,  Arm.,  Gael., 
4r  Ir.  cnap.']  A  protuberance  ;  a  hard  Ijuuch ; 
a  boss ;  the  handle  for  a  door  or  drawer  in  the 
shape  of  a  ball. 

KNUBIiED  (n6hd),  a.  Having  knobs  or  protuber- 
ances;  knobby.     "  His  knuckles  Anoioerf." 

KNOB'Bl-NfiSS  (ii6b'be-n«s),  n.  The  quality  of 
having  knobs  or  being  knobby.  Sherwood. 

tNOB'BY  (n8b'be),  a.  Full  of  knobs  ;  knobbed  : 
—  hard;  stubborn.  Howell. 

KN6CK  (nSk),  V.  n.  [Su.  Goth,  knaka;  A.  S. 
cnucian ;  Gael.  Sg  Ir.  cnag ;    W.  cnoccio.^     [i. 

knocked;  pp.  KNOCKING,  KNOCKED.] 

1.  To  strike  or  beat  with  something  hard  ;  — 
commonly  followed  by  at. 

Hark  how  the  loud  und  pniiderouo  mace  of  time 
Knock*  at  the  golden  portals  of  the  day.         Longfellow. 

2.  To  clash  ;  to  be  driven  together. 

To  knock  tinder,  to  submit ;  to  yield.  —  The  use  of 
this  phrase,  and  tlie  like  use  of  tiie  word  knuckle,  are 
said  iiy  Jolinson  to  be  derived  from  an  old  custom  of 
striking  the  under  side  of  the  table  with  the  kuuckles, 
in  token  of  being  worsted  in  argument. 

KN6ck  (n8k),  V.  a.  To  affect  by  a  blow  or  blows  ; 
to  beat ;  to  strike. 

Master,  htock  the  door  hard.  Shak. 

To  knock  doten,  to  fell  by  a  blow.  —  To  knock  up, 

to  weary  out ;    to  fatigue.    School  Days  at  Ruirbij.  — 

{Printing.)  To  make  a  pair  of  balls;   to  make  the 

printed  sheets  even  at  the  edges. 

Kn6ck  (n5k),n.   [W.  c/toc]   1.  A  sudden  stroke  ; 
a  blow. 
2.  A  loud  stroke  at  a  door  for  admission. 
Guiscnrd,  in  his  leathern  frocit. 
Stood  ready  with  hi»  thrice-repeated  ktiock.       Dryden. 

KN6CK'eR    (n5k'?r),    n.      1.    He   who,   or    that 
which,  knocks  ;  a  striker. 
2.  The  hammer  of  a  door, 
"nc  up  the  knockerx  »ay  I  'm  sick,  I  'm  dead.  Pope. 

KNOcK'ING  (nSk'jng),  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who 
knocks  or  beats. 
2.  A  beating  at  the  door. 
To  bed!  to  bedl  there '«  knocking  at  the  gate.  Shak. 

KNOLL  (n6l),  v.  a.     [See  Knei.l.] 

L  To  ring,  as  a  bell  for  a  funeral ;  to  toll. 


2.  To  sound  the  kncll  of,  an  at  a  funeral. 

KnoUing  a  departed  tVicnd.  Shak. 

KN6lL  (nSl),  V.  n.    To  sound  as  a  bell ;  to  kncll. 

Where  belU  have  knoUrd  to  church.  Shak. 

KNdLL  (ii«l),  n.     [Su.  Goth,  knula,  kniil;  A.  S. 

cnoll;   l)ut.  kfiol;   Ger.  knollctt,  a  lump;   Sw. 

knid,  a  bunch  ;  W.  cnol.'] 

1.  A  little  round  hill ;  a  hillock ;  the  top  or 
cap  of  a  hill  or  mountain.  Wyndnum. 

2.  A  tuniip.     [Local,  Kng.]  Hay. 

tKNOLL'^R  (nOI'^r),  n.  One  who  knolls;  one 
who  tolls  a  bell.  Sherwood. 

tKN6P(n»p),  n.  [See  Knob.]  A  bud;  a  protu- 
berance ;  a  knob.  Chaucer. 

t  KNOpped  (n8pt),  o.  Having  knops  or  knobs ; 
fastened  by  knops.  Chaucer. 

KNOP'PgRN  (nfip'p^m),  n.  A  species  of  gall-nut 
or  excrescence  formed  by  the  puncture  of  an 
insect  upon  several  species  of  oak,  and  used  for 
tanning  and  dyeing.  Brande. 

t  KNOR  (nor),  n.    A  knot ;  a  knurl.  Todd. 

KN6t  (ii8t),  n.  [L.  nodus  ;  It.  nodo  ;  Sp.  nttdo  ; 
Port,  no;  Fr.  nceud.  —  Su.  Goth,  kntit ;  A.  S. 
cnott ;  Dut.  knoop,  knot ;  Ger.  knoten ;  Dan. 
knort,  knude  ;  Sw.  kitota,  prominence  of  a  joint ; 
Icel.  kntUr,  hnutr  ;  Gael,  cnod^ 

1.  A  complication  of  a  cord  or  string  not 
easily  disentangled  ;  a  part  which  is  tied. 

It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  to  untie.  Shak. 

2.  A  bond  of  association  or  union. 

O  niffht  and  shades. 
How  are  ye  joined  with  neli  in  triple  knot\  Ifitton, 

3.  A  place  in  a  piece  of  wood  caused  by  the 
protuberance  of  a  bough,  and  a  consequent 
transverse  direction  of  the  fibres.  King  Charles. 

4.  A  joint  in  a  plant ;  a  node.  Martyn. 

5.  A  complicated  intersection  or  entangle- 
ment ;  a  figure  in  which  lines  constantly  cross 
each  other.     "  Garden  knots."  Bacon. 

6.  An  epaulet ;  a  shoulder-knot.       Johnson. 

7.  A  dithculty ;  an  intricacy. 

A  man  shall  be  perplexed  with  k-not*  and  problems  of 
business.  South. 

8.  A  confederacy ;  an  association  ;  a  small 
band ;  a  small  party  or  society. 

Not  a  soul  without  thine  own  foul  knot 

But  fears  and  hates  thee.  Jl.  Jonson. 

0.  A  cluster ;  a  collection. 

Ther«  are  groups  or  knota  of  figure*  disposed  at  proper 
distances.  I/n/den. 

10.  A  bird  of  the  snipe  kind.  Ayscough. 

11.  (iVoM<.)  A  division  of  the  log-line ;  the 
space  between  one  knot  and  another,  answering 
to  one  nautical  mile  of  a  vessel's  progress. 

4^  Hence  a  vessel  is  said  to  go  at  any  number  of 
Acnots,  meaning  so  many  nautical  miles  per  hour.Dana. 

KN6t  (n8t),  V.  a.    [i.  knotted  ;  pp.  knotting, 

KNOTTED.] 

1.  To  complicate  in  knots ;  to  entangle ;  to 
tie  together.  "  Always  knotting  thread8."iSerf/ey. 

2.  To  put  into  confusion  ;  to  perplex.  JbA/won. 

3.  To  unite  ;  to  bind  together.  Bacon. 
KN6t  (nSt),  r.  n.     1.  To  form  buds,  knots,  or 

joints  in  vegetation.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  knit  knobs  for  fringes  or  trimmings. 

KN6T'B£R-Ry,   n.      1.    A    shrub-like   plant   or 

herb  ;  cloudberry  ;  Ruhtis  chamfrmonts.    Booth. 

2.  The  berry  of  the  Rubus  chanKcmorus.  Cyc. 

KNdT'BfiR-RY-Bl&SH,  n.     A  plant.      Ainsworth. 

KNOT'GRASS  (nSt'grfts),  n.      {Bot.)  1.  A   name 

applied  to  several  species  of  plants  of  thcRenus 

Polygonum.  Wood. 

2.   A  name   applied  to   Triticum  repens,  or 

dog's-grass.  —  See  Doo's-okass. 

KNAT'L^SS  (n6t'l?8),  a.  Without  knots  :  —  with- 
out difliculty.  Martyn. 

KN6T'TPD  {n8t'tf!d),  a.  1.  Full  of  knots ;  un- 
even ;  knotty ;  gnarled. 

2.  Having  intersecting  lines.  Shak. 

3.  {Geol.)  Applied  to  rocks  having  detached 
points  chiefly  of  mica,  less  decomposable  than 
the  other  parts.  Wright. 

4.  {Bot.)  Swollen  into  knobs.  Henslow, 

KN6T'TJ-NftS8  (n6t't9-nfis),  n.  1.  Fulness  of 
knots ;  unevcnness.  Peacham. 

2.  Intricacy  ;  difficulty.  Bacon. 

3.  A  protuberance  ;  a  prominence.    Warton. 


KNOt'TY  (n»t'i9),  a.    1.  Full  of  knoU ;  knotted 

2.  Hard  ;  rugged ;  rough  ;  gnarly  ;  gnarled. 

When  knavea  knock  Ihdr  kitaUg  heads  tugrlhtr.       Homm. 

3.  Intricate;  perplexing;  difficult. 

A  thousand  k-notty  points  they  dear.  Prior. 

KNOT'WEED,  «.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  Po- 
lygonum. Gray. 

KN6T'W0BT  (jfbt'wnn),  n.  (Bot.)  A  family  of 
plants  which  includes  the  genus  Spergula.  Gray. 

KNOOt  (noftt),  n.  1.  An  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment  used  in  Russia  for  inflicting  stripes 
on  the  bare  back,  consisting  of  a  handle,  a  leath- 
er thong  terminating  with  a  ring,  to  which  is 
affixed  a  strip  of  hide  terminating  in  a  point. 

Brande. 

2.  The  ball  or  piece  of  wood  that  is  struck  in 

the  game  of  shinty.  Simmondt. 

KtiiitT,  V.  a.  To  punish  with  the  knout.  Jameson. 

KNoOt'b£b-HY,  n.    See  Knot-beery.     Booth. 

KNOW  (nS),  V.  a.  [M.  Goth,  kunnan ;  Su.  Ootb- 
ka^uui,  kunna  ;  A.  S.  cunnan ;  Dut.  A  Fl.  ken 
nen ;  Ger.  ketinen ;  Dan.  kunne,  kiende ;  Ice*  • 
kanna,  to  examine  ;  kann,  kenni,  to  know ;  Sw. 
hclmm.  —  Sansc.^na,  to  know ;  kan,  to  see.  — Gr. 
yiyiwa-Kw,  KOfi'/w,  voiui ;  L.  gnosco,  nosco  ;  It.  cch- 
noscere ;  Sp.conocer;  Tort,  conhecer;  Fr.  con- 
naitrc]     [i.  knew;  pp.  knowing,  known.] 

1.  To  perceive  intellectually,  whether  intui- 
tively or  by  the  use  of  means ;  to  have  more  or 
less  knowledge  of ;  to  be  informed  of. 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 

That  one  (mall  head  could  carry  all  he  k-Mcw.     OoUmmiA. 

There  is  a  certainty  in  the  propoaition,  and  we  btotB  H. 

2.  To  distinguish ;  to  discriminate. 

A  new  name  whereby  to  know  it.  Lotkt. 

3.  To  be  acquainted  with ;  to  recognize. 

What  art  thou,  thus  to  roil  on  me,  that  is  neither  Xitotrw  of 
thee  nor  Xtioic'j  thee?  Shak. 

4.  To  have  experience ;  to  be  familiar  with. 

5.  To  have  sexual  commerce  with. 

And  Adam  k-new  Eve  his  wift.  Oem.  It.  I. 

KNOW  (nO),  V.  n.     1.  To  have  knowledge. 

Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not  consider,  ba,  i.  S. 

2.  To  be  informed ;  to  be  made  aware. 

Sir  John  must  not  know  oT  it.  Shak. 

3.  To  feel  certain  ;  to  be  not  doubtful. 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.  Job  zlv.  St. 

4.  To  know  how ;  —  used  in  poetry. 

And  k-now  to  know  no  more.  Miltom 

4^  Know  of,  to  take  cognizance  of ;  to  examine, 
"^noie  ^  your  youth."    Skak. 

KNOW'A-BLE  (no's-bl),  a.  That  may  be  known ; 
capable  of  being  known.  Bentley. 

KN6W'A-BLE-N6ss,  n.  The  ouality  of  being 
knowable ;  capability  of  being  known.      Locke. 

KNOW'— All,  n.  One  who  knows  every  thing ;  a 
person  of  great  knowledge.  Tucker. 

KNOW'^R,  n.     One  who  has  knowledge.      Shak. 

KNOW'jNG  (nS'ing),  o.  Having  knowledge ;  skil- 
ful ;  intelligent.     "  He  's  very  knotting."  Shak. 

KNOW'ING  (nO'jng),  n.     Knowledge. 
This  sore  night 
nath  trifled  former  knowing.  Shot. 

KNOW'ING-LY  (nS'jng-l^),  ad.  In  a  knowing 
manner ;  with  skill  or  knowledge.         Addison. 

KNOW'|NG-n£S8,  n.  The  state  of  knowing  or 
having  knowledge,     [k.]  Colendge. 

KNOWL'gD^E  (nBl'fj)  [n8l'?j,  S.  P.  J.  E.  Ja. 
Sm.  Wr.;  nBI'fj  or  ii«'l?j,  W.  F.;  ii«'l?j  or  ndl'fj, 
K.\  n.     [From  A-hoit.] 

1.  Tlie  certain  perception  of  truth;  belief 
which  amounts  to,  or  results  in,  moral  certainty ; 
indubitable  apprehension. 

Knoirlediir  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  truth  of  idllrm- 
ativr  or  ncpitive  proiKisitious.  Lnek'e. 

The  word  k^>olctr<la<^  strictly  employed  implie* three  Ihinn, 
viz.  truth,  proof,  and  conviction.  H'taArly. 

2.  pL  Those  things  which  are  known  or  may 
be  known ;  cognitions. 

Knowlrdfjt /  (or  cognitions'),  in  common  o»e  with  Bacon 
and  our  Koplich  philosophers  till  after  the  time  of  I.ockc, 
ought  not  to  lie  discarded.  It  is,  however,  uiinolirol  by  any 
English  lexicographer.  Sir  H'.  JiamiUon. 

3.  Learning;  erudition;  scholarship. 

Knoteledgt  and  wisdom,  fkr  from  being  one. 
Have  ofttimra  no  coonrrtioa.    Kmotrledge  dwdU 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  meni 
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wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge  is  proud  tliat  he  haa  learned  so  mnch: 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more.         Cowper. 

4.  That  which  is  acquired  by  experience  ;  fa- 
miliar acquaintance. 

8hipmen,  that  had  hnowledge  of  the  sea.       1  Kings  ix.  27. 

5.  Information  ;  intelligence  ;  as,  "To  have 
knowledge  of  a  fact." 

6.  Notice  ;  cognizance.  « 

A  state's  anger  should  not  take 

Knowledge  either  of  fools  or  women.  S.  Jonfon. 

7.  Sexual  intercourse ;  as,  "  Carnal  knowl- 
edge." 

jj^  "  Scarcely  any  word  has  occasioned  more  alter- 
cation among  verbal  critics  than  this.  A  great  ap- 
pearance of  propriety  seems  to  favor  the  second  pro- 
nunciation, till  we  observe  a  great  number  of  similar 
words  where  the  long  vowel  in  the  simple  is  shortened 
in  the  compound  ;  and  then  we  perceive  something 
like  an  idiom  of  pronunciation,  which,  to  correct, 
would,  in  some  measure,  obstruct  the  current  of  the 
language.  To  preserve  the  simple  without  alteration 
in  the  compound,  is  certainly  a  desirable  thing  in 
language  ;  but  when  the  general  tune  of  the  language, 
as  it  may  be  called,  crosses  this  analogy,  we  may  de- 
pend on  the  rectitude  of  general  custom,  and  ought  to 
acquiesce  in  it.  That  the  secondary  accent  shortens 
the  vowel,  which  was  long  in  the  original,  appears 
throughout  the  language  in  proclamation,  provocation, 
tec.  That  the  primary  accent  does  the  same  in  pref- 
ace, prelate,  prelude,  &c.,  is  evident ;  and,  as  ledge  is 
no  general  termination  of  our  own,  which  is  applica- 
ble to  several  words,  why  should  we  not  consider 
knowledge  as  a  simple,  and  pronounce  it  independent- 
ly on  its  original  quantity .'  The  patrons  for  the  first 
pronunciation  are  Mr.  Sheridan,  Ur.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Nares,  Mr.  Barclay,  Mr.  Elphinston,  and  Mr.  Scott ; 
and  for  the  second,  W.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Buchanan." 
ffalker. 

Syn.  —  Knowledge  is  a  very  general  term,  signify- 
ing merely  the  act  of  knowing,  or  the  thing  known. 
Science,  learning,  literature,  and  erudition  are  more 
definite  terms,  and  denote  high  degrees  of  knowledge, 
qualified  by  some  collateral  idea.  Science  is  knowl- 
edge on  some  subject  methodically  digested  and  ar- 
ranged ;  as,  "  The  science  of  mathematics,  of  astrono- 
my, of  chemistry,"  &c.  The  phrase  a  man  of  knowl- 
edge is  very  indefinite  ;  but  the  phrases  a  man  of  sci- 
ence and  a  man  of  literature,  or  of  erudition,  are  much 
more  definite.  —  See  Literature. 

t  KN6wL'5D^E  (nSl'ej),  v.  a.     To  acknowledge  ; 
to  avow ;  to  confess.  Wicklyjf'e. 

KNOWN  (non),  p.  from  know.     See  Knoav. 
KNOW'-NOTH'ING,  a.     Quite  ignorant.     Forby. 
tKNUB  (niib),  )  ^,  a.     To  beat  with  the 

tKNUB'BLE  (ntib'bl),  )  fist  or  knuckles.  Skinnet: 

KNUBS,  n.  pi.     Waste  silk  formed  in  winding  off 
the  threads  from  a  cocoon.  Simmonds. 

KNOc'KLE  (niik'kl),  n.     [A.  S.  cnucl;  Dut.  kneu- 
kel,  knokkel;  Ger.  kniichel;  Dan.  knokkel-l 

1.  Formerly,  anj;  joint  of  the  body  ;  —  now, 
appropriately  a  joint  of  the  finger,  especially 
when  made  protuberant  by  closing  the  hand. 

Milton.      Garth. 

2.  The  knee  joint  of  a  calf.  Bacon. 

3.  The  articulation  or  joint  of  a  plant.  Bacon. 


[i.    KXUCK 

To  yield ; 


KNUCKLING,  KNUCKLED.]     To  yield ;  to  submit. 
—  See  Knock  UNDER.  Johnson. 

KNUCKLE  (niik'kl),  v.  a.    To  beat  with  the  knuc- 
kles ;  to  pommel. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  armed. 

Has  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled.     H.  Smith. 

KNUCKLED  (nuk'kld),  a.    Jointed.  Bacon. 

fKNUFF   (niif),  n.     ["Perhaps   corrupted  from 

knaw,  or  the  same  as  chuff."  Johnson^    A  lout ; 

a  clown  ;  a  rustic  ;  a  boor.  Hayward. 

t  KNiJR  (nur),  n.  [See  Knar.]  A  knurl.  Huloet. 
KNURL(nUrl),n.  [See  Knarl.]  Aknarl.  2?a?7ey. 
KNURL'5D,a.  Set  with  knurls ;  knotty.  Sherwood. 
KNiJU'LY,  a.  Having  knurls  or  knobs ;  hard.  Smith. 
t-KNUR'RY   (nur're),  a.      Full   of  knots.     "The 

knun  y-hulked  oak."  Drayton. 

KO-A'LA,   n.      {ZiJol.)  A  marsupial    animal   of 

Australia,  having  short  hind  legs  and  no  tail ; 

Phascolarctos  ciuereus.  Waterhotise. 

K6b,  n.     {Zo/;l.)  A  species  of  antelope  about  the 

size  of  the  fallow-deer.  Fischer. 

KO'BA,  n.    A  species  of  antelope,  in  size  equal 

to  the  European  stag.  Fischer, 


KO'BALT,  n.  [Ger.]  {Chem.)  See  Cobalt.  Dana. 

KOBELLITE,  n.    {Min.)    A  sulphuret  of  lead  and 
bismuth.  Dana. 

KOB'OLD,  n.    [See  Goblin.]    A  German  word 
for  spectre  or  goblin. 

B^-  In  many  parts  of  Germany  there  is  scarcely  a 
house  or  a  family  to  which  kobolds  are  not  said  to  be 
attached  ;  and,  according  to  the  superstitious  notions 
of  the  peasantry,  they  preside  over  all  domestic  oper- 
ations, many  of  which  they  perform.     Brande. 

A  small  Dutch  vessel.  Simmonds. 


The  word  used  in  calling  cows. 


KOFF,  n. 

KOH  (ko),  n. 

KOHL'-RA'BJ  (kol'ra'bi),  n.  [Ger.  kohlrabi,  from 
kohl,  cabbage,  and  riibe,  rape.  —  See  Kale,  and 
IIape.]  {Bot.)  A  singular  variety  of  German 
cabbage  ;  Brassica  caula-rapa.       Farm.  Ency. 

KO'KOB,  n.  {Herp.)  A  venomous  American  ser- 
pent. Wright. 

KOL'Ly-RITE,  n.  [Gr.  KoX?.bpiov,  a  fine  clay.] 
{Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina.     Dana. 

KO-MA-VlS'DAR, ».   A  manager.  [India.]  Brown. 

t  KON'fD.    For  conned,  i.  e.  knew.  Spenser. 

KON'l-piNE,  n.  {Min.)  A  sulphate  of  copper; 
a  species  of  brochantite.  Dana. 

k6n'1-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  Kovia,  dust,  and  iiOoj,  a  stone.] 
{Min.)  A  very  fusible  mineral,  in  the  form  of  a 
powder  ;  —  consisting  chiefly  of  silex.    Phillips. 

KO'NITE,  n.    {Min.)  See  Conite. 

KON'LITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral,  consisting  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  found  with  brown 
coal  in  foliaceous  or  granular  crystals.      Dana. 

KOO'DOO,  m.  {Zo::l.) 
A  magnificent  ani- 
mal of  South  Africa, 
and  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  the  antelope 
genus,  measuring 
upwards  of  eight 
feet  in  length,  and  ^ 
being  four  feet  high  g^ 
at  the  shoulder ; 
Strepsiceros  Kudu. 

Baird.  Koodoo. 

k66l,  n.     1.  A  tribe  or  caste.     [India.]     Ogilvie. 

2.  A  Bengalee  name  for  the  fruit  of  the  Zi- 

zyphus  jujuba.  Simmonds. 

KOOL'SLA  (kol'siaw),  n.  [Dut.  kool,  cabbage, 
and  ski,  salad.]  Cabbage  salad.  [Local,  New 
York.]  Am.  Cyc. 

KO'PECK,  n.  A  Russian  copper  coin,  about  the 
size  of  a  cent.  Kelley. 

KO'RAN,  n.  [Arab.,rertrf««(7.]  The  same  as  Al- 
coran, —  the  prefix  al  being  equivalent  to  the. 
4®-  The  Koran  consists  of  114  chapters,  which  are 
distinguished,  not  by  their  numerical  order,  hut  by 
certain  titles,  under  which  they  are  respectively 
known.     Brande. 

KO'R^T,  n.     A  fish  of  the  East  Indies.      Ogilvie. 

KO'RjN,  n.  {Zold.)  A  kind  of  antelope  or  gazelle, 
found  in  Africa  ;  Gazella  rufifrons.      Eng.  Cyc. 

KOS,  n.  A  Jewish  measure  of  capacity,  equal  to 
about  four  cubic  inches.  Wnght. 

KOS'TgR,  n.   {Ich.)  A  species  of  sturgeon.  Booth. 

KOTH,  n.  A  slimy,  earthy  substance,  ejected  from 
the  volcanoes  of  South  America.  Wright. 

A  prostration.     [China.]        Roget. 


KO-TOU',  n. 

KOI)l  (kowl),  n.     1.  A  Persian  soldier. 
2.  A  promise  or  contract.     [India.] 


Craip. 
Craig. 


k6u'MISS,  n.  A  vinous  liquor  made  in  Tartary, 
by  fermenting  mares'  milk  or  camels'  milk ;  — 
written  also  kumiss.  Simmojids. 

KOU'PHO-LTTE,  n.  [Gr.  (foB^of,  light,  and  mos, 
stone.]  (Min.)  A  species  of  zeolite  or  prehnite, 
from  the  Pyrenees,  occurring  in  small  rhomboidal 
plates,  of  a  pearly  lustre,  and  of  a  yellowish  or 
green  color.  Brande. 

KRA'AL  [kra'al,  Sm.  CI.  ;  kr'il,  K.  C.  ;  kr'al,  JFr.], 
n.  A  village  or  collection  of  rude  huts  or  cab- 
ins of  the  Hottentots.  Campbell. 

KRA'KpN,  n.  A  name  applied  to  a  fnbulous  ma- 
rine monster  of  gigantic  size.         Pontoppidan. 


To  believe  M  that  has  been  said  of  the  sea-serpent  or  the 
kraken,  would  be  credulity;  to  reject  the  possibility  of  their 
existence  would  be  presumption.  Goldsmith. 

KRA'MA,n.    A  wooden  sandal.     [India.]    Crabb. 

KRA-MER'JC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  the  Krameria  triandria, 
or  rhatany.  Brande. 

KRAu'RiTE,w.     {Min.)  Green  iron-stone.  Dana. 

KRE'A-TINE,  n.  [Gr.  Kpia^,  flesh.]  {Chem.)  A 
soluble,  neutral,  compound,  organic  substance, 
obtained  from  the  juice  of  ra%v  flesh.       Fowne. 

KRE'A-TlN-lNE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  powerful  organic 
base,  obtainable  from  kreatine.  Fowne. 

KREM'LjN,  n.  [Uiis.  kreml.]  The  name  given  to 
the  central  portion  of  the  city  of  Moscow,  which, 
surrounded  by  walls  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet 
thick,  and  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  high,  with 
embattlements,  embrasures,  numerous  towers 
and  fine  gates,  forms,  as  it  were,  a  city  within  a 
city.  Wright. 

KBEM§,  M.  {Min.)  A  white  carbonate  of  lead; 
Vienna  white.  Weale. 

KRE'O-SOTE,  n.    {Chem.)    See  Creosote. 

KrIsh'JV.^,  n.  {Hindoo  Myth.)  One  of  the  incar- 
nations of  the  divinity  Vishnu.  Brown. 

KRl-SU'VJ-GITE,  n.  fMn.)  An  emerald  green 
salt  of  copper,  from  krisuvig  ;  konigine.    Dana. 

KRO-KlD'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  KooKii,  K^oKihoi,  the 
nap  on  wool,  and  UQoi,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  mas- 
sive, asbestiform  mineral,  of  a  lavender-blue 
color,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  soda.  Dana. 

KRO'KA,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  Russia  and  Swe- 
den, resembling  a  hedge-sparrow.         Pennant. 

KRUL'L^R,  n.  [Dut.  krullen,  to  curl ;  Ger.  kruUe, 
a  curl ;  Dan.  krolle ;  Icel.  krulla,  to  curl ;  Sw. 
krullin,  crisp.]  A  kind  of  cake,  curled  or  crisped, 
boiled  in  fat.  Wright. 

KRY'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  Kpboi,  cold,  ice,  and  UOoi, 
stone.]  {Min.)  A  hydrated  fluate  of  alumina 
and  soda; — so  named  because  when  heated  it 
suddenly  fuses.  Brande. 

KRYS'TAL-LINE,  n.  [Gr.  KpytrriUivoi,  of  crystal.] 
{Chem.)  A  substance  which  forms  crystalline 
compounds  with  acids ;  — obtained  from  animal 
empyreumatic  oil.  Wright. 

K§AR  (zir),  n.    [L.  Cwsar.']    See  Czar. 

KU'FjC,  a.  Noting  the  ancient  Arabic  characters ; 
—  an  epithet  derived  from  Kufa,  or  Cufa,  a  town 
on  the  Euphrates.  Brande. 

KtI'MISS,  or  KU'MISH,  n.    See  Koumiss.       Ure. 

kCp'FPR-NICK'PL,  n.  [Gr.  kupfer,  copper,  and 
nickel,  nickel.]  A  native  copper-colored  arscni- 
uret  of  nickel ;  copper  nickel.  Dana. 

KU'RjL,  n.    {Ornith.)  The  black  petrel.  Pennant. 

t  KY,  n.  pi.    Kine.  —  See  Kee,  and  Kie.      Todd. 

KY-AN',  n.  A  pungent  pepper ;  a  powerful  con- 
diment and  stimulating  medicine  ;  —  commonly 
written  cayenne.  —  See  Cayenne.  Brande. 

KY'A-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  (rfcaroc,  blue.]  {Min.)  A  sili- 
cate of  alumina.  —  See  Cyanite.  Brande. 

KY'A-NIZE,  V.  a.  [From  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor, Kyan.']\i.  kyanized  ;  pp.  kyamzixo, 
kyanized.]  To  preserve  from  the  dry  rot,  as 
timber,  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate. 

KY'A-n6l,  n.  {Chem.)  A  basic  body,  obtaina- 
ble from  coal  tar  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  subsequent  distillation  with  potasli  or 
lime.  Fowne. 

t  KYD,  V.  n.    To  know.  —  See  Kid. 

KY'^uOY.^,  n.  pi.     Highland  cattle.  Jamieson. 

KYR'I-E  F.-LE'E-Sgj\r.  [Gr.  Kiptf,  O  Lord,  and 
iXirjoAv,  have  pity.]  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us  ;  a 
form  of  invocation  in  the  Catholic  liturgy.  Bailey. 

KYR-I-0-LO<?'|C,  }  a.  [Gr.Kvpto7.oyiK6i,s\,CAV- 

KYR-I-O-LO^'I-CAL,  >  ing  literally,  from  Khoto:, 
literal,  and  X6yoi,  a  discourse.]  Applied  by  War- 
burton  to  that  class  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
in  which  a  part  is  conventionally  put  to  repre- 
sent a  whole  ;  curiologic.  Brande. 


A,  %   I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;    A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  t,  short;    A,  ?,  J,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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LAB0R0U8 


L. 


Lthe  twelfth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  a  liquid 
f  consonant,  which  always  preserves  the  same 
sound  in  English ;  as  in  like,  fall.  As  a  nu- 
meral, it  denotes  50,  aud  with  a  dash  over  it, 
60,000. 

LA  (I4w),  interj.     [A.  S.  to.]   See  !  look  !  behold  ! 

lo !  Shak. 

49~  It  is  the  Saxon  form  of  the  interjection  lo,  often 

taking  its  place  in  the  old  English  dramas,  and  in 

vulgar  use. 

LA,  M.  {Mus.)  The  monosyllable  which  designates 
the  sixth  sound  in  the  ascending  diatonic  scale; 
—  originally  applied  by  Guido  to  the  last  note 
in  each  of  his  hexachords.  Moore, 

tLAB,  V.  n.  [Dut.  labberen.  —  See  Blab.J  To 
prate  or  talk  thoughtlessly,  carelessly,  without 
reserve  or  discrimination  ;  to  blab.  "  A  tabbing 
shrew  is  she."  Cliavicer. 

tLAB,  n.  A  great  talker  ;  one  who  cannot  keep  a 
secret ;  a  blab.     "  I  am  no  lab."  Chaucer. 

LAb'A-dIst,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  religious 
community  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  strove  to  introduce  .among 
Protestants  notions  like  those  of  the  Quietists  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  —  so  called  from 
Jean  Labadie,  the  founder  of  the  sect.    Brande. 

LA-BA'RI-CM,  n.  [L.  labo,  labare,  to  totter.] 
(Med.)   Looseness  of  the  teeth.  Dunglison. 

lAb'ji-rOm,  n.  [L.]  {Rom.  Ant.)  The  standard 
of  Constantine,  formed  in  commemoration  of 
his  vision  of  the  cross  in  the  heavens,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  long  pike  surmounted  by  a  golden 
crown  enclosing  a  Greek  monogram,  at  once  ex- 
pressive of  the  figure  of  the  cross  and  the  ini- 
tial letters  of  the  name  of  Christ.  From  it  de- 
pended a  silken  banner  embroidered  with  the 
unages  of  Constantine  and  his  children.  Gibbon. 

LAb'DA-nOm,  ».    A  resin ;  ladanum.      Johnson. 

LAB-(:-fAc'TION,  n.  [Low  L.  labefactio,  from 
L.  luhcfacio,  to  weaken  ;  Uibo,  to  totter,  and  fa- 
cio,  to  make.]  The  act  of  making  weak;  a 
weakening  ;  an  impairing.  Blount. 

fLAB'5-FV,  V.  a.  [L.  labefacio.']  To  cause  to  be 
weak ;  to  weaken  ;  to  impair.  Bailey. 

LA'BpL,  n.  [L.  labellum,  dim.  of  labrum,  a  lip. 
Johnson.  —  Fr.  lambeau,  a  shred,  a  rag.  Minsheu. 
Richardson.  —  Dut.  §  Ger.  lappen,  a  patch,  a 
tatter.  Skinner.] 

1.  t  A  kind  of  tassel.  Wright. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  paper,  or  other  material, 
containing  a  name,  title,  or  description,  and 
affixed  to  any  thing  to  indicate  its  nature  or 
contents.  Simmonds. 

3.  {Law.)  A  narrow  slip  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment affixed  to  a  deed  or  writing,  to  hold  the 
appending  seal :  —  a  copy  of  a  writ  in  the  ex- 
chequer. Burrill. 

4.  {Her.)  An  appendage  to  the  family  arms, 
consisting  of  fillets  with  points  ;  —  chiefly  used 
in  the  coat-armor  of  an  eldest  son,  during  the 
life  of  his  father.  Brande. 

5.  {Astron.)  A  long,  thin,  brass  rule,  used  in 
takmg  altitudes.  Nicholson. 

6.  {Arch.)  The  outer  moulding  of  a  doorway, 
window,  &c.,  protecting  the  lintel,  and  descend- 
ing a  short  distance  on  each  side  ;  — called  also 
hood-mould.  Britton. 

LA'BgL,   V.  a.      U.  LABELLEP  ;    pp.  LABELLING, 

LABELLED.]     To  affix  a  label  to. 

tveiy  particle  and  uten«U  shall  be  labelletl.  Sfiak. 

Lji-BKL'LUM,  n.      [L.,  dim.  of  labrum,  a  lip.] 

( Bot.)  The  odd  petal  in  the  Orchis  family.  Gray. 

LA'BgL-Moi>LD'JNG,  n.     {Arch.)  —  See  Hooiv 

IVcale. 


MOl'LDINO. 


LA'D^NT,  a.  [L.  labor,  labena,  to  slide.]  Sliding; 
gliding;  slipping,     [k.]  Bailey. 

LA'BK-b,n.  \Ij.,  one  who  ha$  thick  Upa.]  (Jch.) 
A  genus  of  hshes  of  the  family  Cyprinida,  hav- 
ing very  thick  and  fleshy  lips.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

LA'BJ-AL,  a.  [Low  L.  lahialis,  from  L.  labium, 
a  lip  ;  It.  labiule  ;  Sp.  Sg  Fr.  labial.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lips.     "A  labial 
gland  or  vein."  Dunglison. 

2.  Uttered  chiefly  by  the  lips.  Bacon. 
LA'B|-AL,  n.    A  letter  uttered  chiefly  by  the  lips. 

JtSf  The  labiati  are  b,  p,  v,  f,  m,  and  ie. 

LA'B|-ATE,  a.  [L.  labium,  a  lip.]  {Bot.)  Resem- 
bling, or  having,  lips;  bilabiate.  —  See  Bilabi- 
ate.    "A  ^oiiWe  corolla."  P.  Cyc. 

LA'BI-AT-^D,  a.    Same  as  Labiate.      Johnson. 

t  lAb'ILE,  a.  [L.  labilis.]  Slippery ;  unstable ; 
liable  to  err  or  fall.  Blount. 

LA-bLm'P-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  XafiU,  a  forceps  {la^Pdoo), 
X6(i(o,  to  take  hold  of),  and  ttirpov,  a  measure.] 
{Surg.)  A  scale  adapted  to  the  handles  of  the 
forceps,  which  indicates  the  distance  of  the 
blades  from  each  other  when  applied  to  the  head 
of  the  child  in  the  womb.  Dunglison. 

LA-Bl-Q-DfiN'TAL,  a.  [L.  labium,  a  lip,  and 
dens,  dentis,  a  tooth.]  Noting  a  letter  pro- 
nounced by  the  cooperation  of  the  lips  and  the 
teeth,  as  /  and  v.  Holder. 

LA'Bl-PAL'Pf,  n.pl.  Th.  labium,  a  lip,  and  paU 
ptim,  a  stroking.]  {Ent.)  The  labial  feelers  in 
insects.  Maunder. 

LA'BJ-Cm,  n.  [L.,  a  lip.]  (Ent.)  A  movable  organ, 
often  Particulate,  whicn,  terminating  the  face 
anteriorly,  covers  the  mouth  from  beneath,  and 
represents  the  under  lip.  Brande. 

lAb'lAB,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  tropical  legumi- 
nous plants.  JEng.  Cyc. 

LA'BOR,  n.  [L.  *  Sp.  labor ;  It.  lavore ;  Fr.  labeur.] 

1.  Bodily  or  mental  exertion  attended  with 
pain  or  fatigue  ;  hard  work  ;  task  ;  toil ;  pains. 

For  ye  remember  our  labor  and  travail.  1  Thet*.  ii.  9. 

Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labortt 

and  their  worlts  do  follow  tlivni.  J{ev.  xiv.  13. 

Not  so  strictly  hath  our  ImtA  imposed 

Ln/jor  as  to  debar  us  when  wo  need 

Kefreshmcnt.  Milton. 

2.  Work  done  or  to  be  done ;  performance. 
Being  a  labor  of  so  great  difficulty,  the  exact  performance 

thereof  wc  may  rather  wish  than  look  for.  Hooker. 

3.  Travail;  childbirth. 

Rachel  travailled,  and  she  had  hard  labor.      Oen.  xxxr.  6. 

4.  A  Mexican  land-measure  of  177  acres. 

Simmonds. 
Syn.  —  See  Work. 

LA'BOR,  v.  n.  [L.  laboro  ;  It.  lavorare;  Sp.  labo- 
rear;  Yt.  labourer.]  [^.  labored  ; /j/7.  labor- 
ing, LABORED.] 

1.  To  use  painful  or  fatiguing  exertion,  bod- 
ily or  mental ;  to  exert  one's  self ;  to  work  hard ; 
to  toil ;  to  take  pains  ;  to  strive. 

That  our  oxen  may  be  strong  to  labor.       Pa.  cxilv.  14. 

Labor  not  fi>r  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat 

which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life.  John  vi.  27. 

My  thoughts  that  labor  to  persuade  my  soul.  Shot. 

2.  To  move  with  pain,  fatigue,  or  difficulty. 

Make  not  all  the  people  to  labor  thither.  Jb.<A.  vii.  S. 

3.  To  suffer  from  disease,  pain,  or  other 
cause  ;  to  be  pressed  ;  to  be  afflicted  ;  —  com- 
monly with  under.  Dryden. 

To  remove  those  afflictions  you  now  /«V)r  under.       Wate. 

4.  To  move  with  difficulty  or  irregularity,  as 
a  machine.  Ghnrill. 

5.  To  suffer  the  pains  of  childbirth  ;  to  be  in 
travail.  Dunglison. 

e.  {yaut.)  To  roll  and  pitch  heavily,  as  a 
vessel.     "  The  laboring  bark."  Shak. 


LA  BOB,  r.  o.  1.  To  work  at,  or  upon,  with  toll 
or  diligence,  with  great  care  or  pains ;  to  elab- 
orate.    "  To  labor  arms  for  Troy."         Dryden. 

Laljoring  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop.      Milton, 

2.  To  make  to  labor  ;  to  weary  with  toil. 
This  idol's  day  hath  been  to  thee  no  day  of  rert. 
Laljorinu  thv  mind 

More  ttiaii  the  working  day  thy  hands.  MittoH. 

3.  t  To  beat ;  to  belabor. 

Take,  shepherd,  Uke  a  plant  of  sturdy  oak. 

And  labor  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke.      Drydm. 

t  LA'BQR-AGE,  n.  Labor.  "  Cato  commendeth 
laborage."  Cazton. 

tLAB'Q-RANT,  n.  [L.  laboro,  laborans,  to  labor.] 
One  who  works  in  a  laboratory  ;  a  chemist. 
A  sort  of  fixed  sulphur  made  by  an  industrious  laboranl. 

liufle. 

LAb'Q-RA-TQ-BY,  n.  [Low  L.  laboratorium,  from 
L.  laboro,  to  labor  ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  laboratorio  ;  Fr. 
laboratoire.] 

1.  A  place  or  room  properly  constructed  and 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  chem- 
ical investigations,  and  preparing  chemical  pro- 
ducts. Brande. 

2.  A  place  in  which  materials  are  wrouglit 
for  any  purpose.  "  The  stomach  ...  the  great 
laboratory  ...  of  the  materials  of  future  nutri- 
tion." Paley. 

3.  {Mil.)  A  place  where  fireworks  are  pre- 
pared. Craig. 

LA'BORED  (la'bord),  p.  a.  Executed  with  labor ; 
elaborate;  —  applied  to  works  of  art  wherein 
are  apparent  the  marks  of  constraint  in  the  ex- 
ecution, in  opposition  to  the  terms  easy  or 
free.  Brande. 

LA'BOR-gR,  n.  One  who  labors  ;  one  regularly 
employed  at  some  hard  work  ;  a  workman  ;  an 
operative  ;  —  often  used  of  one  who  gets  a  live- 
lihood at  coarse  manual  labor,  as  distinguished 
from  an  artisan  or  a  professional  man.   Bacon. 

LA'BQR-ING,  p.  a.  1.  Performing  labor ;  indus- 
trious at  hard  work  ;  working  hard ;  toiling. 
"  A  laboring  man."  Shtut. 

2.  Devoted  or  set  apart  to  labor.  "  Upon  a 
laboring  day."  Shak. 

3.  Suffering  the  pains  of  childbirth. 

The  laborino  mountain  must  bring  forth  a  mouse.     Drpden, 
Laboring  oar,  (AViut.)  in  rowing,  the  oar  to  which 
the  greatest  amount  of  force  is  applied. 

LA-B6'R|-oCs,  a.  FL.  laboriosus  ;  labor,  laborit, 
labor ;  It.  &  Sp.  laborioso ;  Fr.  laborieux.] 

1.  Having  tne  bodily  or  mental  forces  regu- 
larly employed  in  some  hard  work  ;  toiling ; 
painstaking  ;  industrious  ;  sedulous ;  diligent ; 
as,  "  A  laborious  student." 

2.  Retjuiring  painful  exertion ;  attended  with 
toil ;  fatiguing ;  arduous  ;  difficult. 

My  office  is  Tall  laboriota.  Chameer. 

With  what  compulsion  and  laborioia  flight 
We  sunk  thus  low.  MUhm. 

Laborious  labor,  {Mrd.)  deliver>-  attended  with  mora 
difficulty  and  suflering  than  usual.  DnitfUto*. 

Syn.  — See  Diligent. 

LA-BO'RI-oC'8-LY,  ad.  In  a  laborious  manner; 
with  labor  or  pains  ;  toilsomely.  Pope. 

LA-BO 'R|-OrS-Nftss,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  regularly  employed  in  some 
hard  work  ;  industry ;  diligence  ;  scdulousness. 

Lahoriotumett  shuts  the  doors  and  closes  all  the  avcnoet  of 
the  mind  whereby  a  temptation  might  eoter.  SomtA. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  attended  or  performed 
with  toil ;  toilsomeness  ;  difficulty.  "The  fa- 
6ori'oi«m?**  of  the  work."  Decay  of  Piety. 

LA'BQR-LfeSS,  a.  Not  reauiring  labor ;  not  labo. 
rious.   "  Light  and  hborless  work."   Brerevood. 

t  LA'BQR-OCS,  a.    Laborious.  Spetuer. 
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f-LA'BOR-OUS-LY,  ad.  Laboriously.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
LA'BOR-SA  V'lNG,  a.     Saving  or  diminishing  la- 
bor.'   " \  labor-saving  raa.c\im.Q."        A.  Smith. 

tLA'BOR-SOME,  a.  Laborious;  toilsome.  "A 
skilftil  and  laborsome  husbandman."       Sandys. 

\LA'BR4,n.     lli.  lairum.]     A  lip.  Shak. 

LAB'RA-DOR-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  beautiful  variety 
of  opalescent  felspar,  originally  found  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador ;  Labrador-stone.  Dana. 

LAB'RA-DOR-STONE,  M.  Labradorite.  Simmonds. 

LA'BRAX,  w.  [Gr.  Ii60pa^,  a  ravenous  sea-fish.] 
(/cA.)  A  genus  of  fishes  which  includes  the 
rock-fish  or  striped  bass  of  the  U.  S.         Storer. 

t  lAb'RINTH-LIKE,  a.    Labyrinthian. 

In  labrinth-Uke  turns,  and  twinings  intricate.    Drayton. 
LA-BROSE',  or  LA'BROSE  (129),  a.  [L.  labrosus  ; 
'labrum,  a  lip.]     Having  large  lips.  Ash. 

LA'BRUM,n.;  Ta\.  la'bra.     [L.]     1.  A  lip. 

2.  (Ent.)  The  part,  usually  movable,  which, 
terminating  the  face  anteriorly,  covers  the 
mouth  from  above,  and  represents  the  upper 
lip.  Brande. 

LA'BRUS,  n.  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  acanthopterygi- 
ous  iishes,  including  the  different  species  of 
wrasse.  Yairell. 

LA-BUR'NUM,  n.  (Bat.)  A  flowering  tree  of  the 
genus  Cytistis,  a  native  of  the  Alps.     Eng.  Cyc. 

LAB'Y-RInTH,  n.  \Gx.lafibpvQoi;  1,.  labyrinthus ; 
It.  iy  Sp.  laberinto  ;  Fr.  labyriiithe.'] 

1.  (A/i<.)  A  large  and  complicated  subterra- 
neous cavern  or  edifice  with  numerous  and  in- 
tricate passages,  which  rendered  it  almost  im- 

Eossible  for  one,  having  entered  it,  to  extricate 
imself. 

Sfjg'  Of  the  four  celebrated  labyrinths  of  antiquity, 
that  in  E^ypt,  near  Lake  Moeris,  was  the  earliest  and 
most  renowned,  both  for  extent  and  magnificence.  It 
contained  3000  apartments,  half  of  which  number 
was  under  ground,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a 
wall.     Wm.  Smith. 

2.  Any  thing  full  of  intricate  turnings  or 
windings  :  —  any  intricate  matter  or  business  ;  a 
maze  ;  perplexity ;  intricacy. 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
Her  watery  labftrinth.  Milton. 

Whatl  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  thy  fury?  Shak. 

3.  {Anat.)  The  aggregate  of  parts  constitut- 
ing the  internal  ear.  Dunglison. 

4.  (Metallurgy.')  A  series  of  troughs  con- 
nected with  a  stamping-mill,  through  which  a 
current  of  water  is  transmitted  for  suspending 
and  carrying  off  the  pulverized  ore,  and  deposit- 
ing it  at  different  distances  according  to  the 
degree  of  comminution.  Ure. 

5.  (Gardening.)  Formerly,  a  winding,  mazy 
walk  between  hedges.  Nicholson. 

lAb-Y-RIN'TH|-AN,  a.  Having  many  turnings 
or  windings ;  mazy. 

Mark  how  the  lahi/rinthian  turns  they  take, 

The  circles  intricate,  and  mystic  maze.  Tounff. 

LAB-Y-RIN'THJC,         )  a.  [L.  labyrinthicus ;  lab- 

LAB-Y-RIN'THI-CAL,  )  yrinthus,  a  labyrinth  ;  Fr. 

labyriuthique.]     Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a 

labyrinth.  Ed.  Rev. 

LAB-Y-RIN'THI-FORM,  a.  [L.  Inbyrinthus,  a 
labyrinth,  and  forma,  form.J  Formed  like  a 
labyrinth  ;  havmg  many  windings.  Kirby. 

LAB-Y-RIN'THINE,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a 
labyrinth ;  labyrinthic.  P.  Mag. 

LAB-Y-RIN'TH0-D6N,  n.  [Gr.  la^vBivBoq,  a  laby- 
rinth, and  (5i5ofcf,  d^ovroi,  a  tooth.]  (Pal.)  A 
genus  of  fossil  reptiles  from  the  new  red-sand- 
stone strata,  characterized  by  teeth  of  a  pecu- 
liarly complicated  structure.  Brande. 

like,  n.  [It.  lacca  ;  Sp.  laca ;  Fr.  laque  ;  Dut. 
lak  ;  Gcr.  lack  ;  Dan.  lak  ;  Sw.  lack.  —  Menage 
says  from  the  Arabic]  A  reddish,  resinous  sub- 
stance which  exudes  from  the  Ficus  Indica,  the 
Rhamnus  jiijuba,  and  some  other  trees  in  the 
East  Indies,  in  consequence  of  punctures  made 
upon  their  branches  by  a  small  insect  called  the 
Coccus  ficus. 

j^g-  The  substance,  in  its  natural  state,  investing 
the  twigs  of  the  tree,  constitutes  the  stick-lac  of  com- 
merce ;  when  broken  ofT  the  twigs  and  graniilnted,  it 
18  called  seed-lac,  which,  when  melted,  strained,  and 


formed  into  small  cakes,  constitutes  shell-lac.  The 
principal  consumption  of  lac  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
dye-stufis,  sealing-wax,  and  of  certain  varnishes  and 
lacquers.     Brande.     Ure. 

lAc,  n.   The  number  100,000 ;  —  written  also  lack. 
"  A  lac  of  rupees."    [East  Indies.]    Simmonds. 

hAIC'(^\C,  a.     (Chem.)  Pertaining  to  lac;  noting 
an  acid  obtained  from  stick-lac.  Brande. 

LAiC'yjNE,  n.     (Chem.)    A  brown,  brittle,  trans- 
lucid  substance  derived  from  shell-lac.  Ure. 

lAC— DYE,   n.     Small   square    cakes   of   lac;  — 
used  for  dyeing  red  colors.  Simmonds. 

LACE,  n.     [L.  laqueus  ;    It.  laccio  ;  Sp.  lazo  ;  Fr. 
lacet.  —  A.  S.  lasccan,  gekeccan,  to  catch.  Tooke.'] 

1.  t  A  noose ;  a  snare ;  a  gin ;  a  trap  ;  a  net. 
"  To  escape  out  of  your  lace."  Chaucer. 

2.  A  string  or  cord  for  tying  or  binding. 

In  laces  strong 
Himself  he  tied.  Spenser. 

3.  A  cord  for  fastening  female  dress.     Swift. 


O,  cut  my  lace,  lest  my  heart  cracking,  it 
Break  too. 


Shak. 


4.  A  delicate  ornamental  net-work,  the 
meshes  of  which  are  formed  by  plaiting  together 
threads  of  linen,  cotton,  or  other  material.  Ure. 

5.  t  Spirits  added  to  coffee  or  other  beverage. 

lie  is  forced,  every  morning,  to  drink  hts  dish  of  coffee  by 
itself,  without  the  addition  of  the  Spectator,  tliat  used  to  be 
better  than  lace  to  it.  Addison. 

LAce,  V.  a.    \i.  LACED  ;  pp.  lacing,  laced.] 

1.  To  bind  as  with  a  cord  or  lace. 

Never  man  wist  of  pain 

But  he  were  laced  in  love's  chain.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  fasten  by  a  string  passed  through  two 
opposite  rows  of  eyelet-holes,  and  drawn  tightly. 

When  Jenny's  stays  are  newly  laced.  Prior. 

3.  To  adorn  with  lace.  Shak. 

4.  To  variegate  or  streak  with  delicate  lines. 
"  White  and  azure  laced  with  blue."  Shak. 

Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  laced  with  his  golden  blood.  Shak. 

5.  To  beat  as  with  stripes.  "  I  '11  lace  your 
coat  for  ye."  L' Estrange. 

6.  To  add  spirits  to,  as  beverage.  Smart. 

LAce'— RARK,  n.  The  bark  of  the  Lagetta  lintea- 
ria,  a  West  Indian  tree,  which  separates  into 
layers  with  delicate  reticulated  fibres,  exactly 
resembling  lace.  Gray. 

LACE'— BOOT,  n.  A  boot  which  laces  at  the  side 
or  in  front.  Simmonds. 

lAced'-C6f'F5E,  n.  Coffee  having  spirits  in  it. 
"  Laccd-coffee  is  bad  for  the  head."        Addison. 

tLACED'-MUT'TON  (last'miit'tn),  n.  A  prosti- 
tute ;  a  strumpet ;  a  harlot.  Shak. 

LAcE'— mAk-5R,  n.     One  who  makes  lace.   Ash. 

LAce'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  lacemen.  He  who  deals  in 
lace.     "  Lacemen,  mantuamakers."         Jeiiyns. 

lAc'5R-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  lacerabilis  ;  It.  lacerabile  ; 
Fr.  lacerable.}  That  can  be  easily  torn  to 
pieces  ;  that  may  be  lacerated.  Harvey. 


lA^'^PR-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  lacero,  laceratns;  lacer, 
mangled ;  It.  lacerare ;  Sp.  Icwerar ;  Fr.  lacerer.'] 
[i. lacerated;  jip.  lacekating,  lacekated.J 
To  sever,  with  the  parts  torn  and  jagged ;  to 
tear  ;  to  rend  ;  to  break  ;  to  mangle.  "  The 
warrior's  lacerated  corpse."  Lewis. 

Syn.—  See  Break. 

LAg'^R-ATE,  a.     Lacerated,     [r.]  Southey. 

LAg-gR-A'TION,  n.  [L.  laceratio  \  It.  lacerazi- 
one  ;  Sp.  laceracion  ;   Fr.  laceration.^ 

1.  The  act  of  lacerating  ;  a  rending.  Wiseman. 

2.  The  breach  made  by  rending.     Arbuthnot. 
LAg'PR-A-TlVE,  a.     [It.   laceratiro.']     That  lac- 
erates ;  having  power  to  lacerate.  Harvey. 

tLA-CER'TA,  n.  \h.lacertvs.']  A  muscle. CAaMcer. 

LA-CER' TA,  n.     [L.]     1.  (Hcrp.)  A  genus  of  sau- 

rians  of  several  species  ;  lizards.         Eng.  Cyc. 

2.    (Astrmi.)    A   small    constellation   in   the 

northern   hemisphere,   near  Andromeda  ;    the 

Lizard.  P.  Cyc. 

LA-CER'TIAN,  )  „,     (Berp.)  Relating  to.  or  re- 

LA-CER'TINE,   )  sembling,  lizards.  Brande. 

lA^-^R-tIl'I-AN,  a.    Relating  to  lizards. 

Hitchcock. 

LA-CER'TI-L6iD,  a.    Like  a  lizard.      Hitchcock. 


L4-C'ER'TUS,n.     [L.]     The  lizard  fish.    Smart. 

LACE'-WIngED  (-wingd),  a.  Having  wings  re- 
sembling lace.  Kirby, 

LAcE'WOM-AN  (las'wam-?n),  n.  A  woman  who 
makes  or  deals  in  lace.  Strafford. 

LAcH'^;§,  n.  pi.  [L.  laxus,  loose  :  Old  Fr.  lachesse ; 
Fr.  luche,  lax,  slothful.]  (Law.)  Negligence  ; 
remissness;  slackness.  Whishaw. 

LAjCH'RY-MA-BLE,  a.  [L.  lachrymabilis ;  lachnj- 
ma,  a  tear ;  It.  lagrimabile ;  Sp.  l-agrimablc  ;  Fr. 
lacrymable.}  Worthy  of  tears;  deplorable; 
mournful;  lamentable,     [r.]  Morley. 

LAt:H'RY-MAL  (lak're-msil),  a.  [It.  lagrimale; 
Sp.  lacrimal;  Fr.  lacrymal.']  Fcrtaining  to, 
or  secreting,  tears;  weeping.  "Lachrymal 
glands."  Cheyne. 

LAcH'RY-MA-RY,  a.  [Gr.  UK^vy^a,  a  tear  ;  L.  lach- 
7'yma.'\  Used  for  containing  tears.  "  Ancient 
urns,  lamps,  lachrymary  vessels."         Addison. 

LAjCH-RY-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  Uichrymatio  ;  lachry- 
ma,  a  tear  ;  It.  tagrimazione  ;  Sp.  lacrimacion.'\ 
The  act  of  shedding  tears,     [r.]  Cockeram. 

LAcH'RY-MA-TO-RY,  n.  [L.  lachryma,  a  tear; 
It.  lagrimatorio  ;  t>p.  lacrimatorio ;  Fr.  lachry- . 
matotre.]  (Ant.)  A  small  glass  or  earthen  bot- 
tle or  jar,  found  in  ancient  Roman  sepulchres, 
supposed  to  have  been  used  at  funerals,  either 
to  collect  the  tears  of  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  to  contain  aromatic  liquors  to  bo 
poured  on  the  funeral  pile.  P.  Cyc_ 

LA€H-RY-M0SE'  (129),  a.  [L.lachrymosus;  Inch 
rytna,  a  tear ;  It.  lagrimoso ;  Sp.  lacrimoso.'] 
Producing,  or  shedding,  tears.         Month.  Rev. 


In  a  lachrymose  man- 
Athenwum. 


LA€H-RY-M6sE'LY,  ad. 
ner ;  tearfully. 

LA^'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  binding  or  fastening 
with  a  lace. 

2.  A  cord  with  which  one  laces  any  thing. 

3.  A  binding  made  by  means  of  a  cord  so  dis- 
posed as  to  resemble  net-work,  as  when  the 
cord  is  passed  through  two  opposite  rows  of 
eyelet-holes,  and  drawn  tightly. 

4.  (Nant.)  A  rope  used  to  lash  a  sail  to  a 
gaff,  or  a  bonnet  to  a  sail :  —  a  piece  of  compass- 
timber  fayed  to  the  back  of  the  figure-head  and 
the  knee  of  the  head,  and  bolted  to  each.  Dana. 

LA-CIN'l-A,  n.  [L.,  a  lappet.]  (Zofjl.)  The  blade 
of  the  maxilla;,  being  the  fourth  or  apical  por- 
tion. Maunder. 

LA-CIN'l-ATE,  a.  [L.  lacinia,  a  lappet,  from  Gr. 
/««(■$,  a  rent,  a  tatter.]  (Bot.)  Cut  into  deep, 
narrow  lobes,  as  a  leaf;  slashed ;  jagged.  Gray. 

LA-CIN'1-AT-5D,  a.  Adorned  with  fringes  or 
borders ;  laciniate.  Johnson. 

LA-ClN'l-FORM,  a.  (Ent.)  Noting  the  base- 
covers  of  an  insect  when  they  are  long,  of  an 
irregular  shape,  and  appear  like  lappets  on  each 
side  of  the  trunk.  Ma^mdei: 

LAcK,  v.  a.  [Su.  Goth,  lacka  ;  Dut.  huiken  ;  Old 
Ger.  leken,  to  diminish ;  Icel.  hlacka ;  Scot. 
lackin,  lak.]  [i.  lacked  ipp.  lacking,  lacked.] 

1.  To  disparage ;  to  blame ;  to  find  fault 
with.     [Obs.  or  local.]  Chaucer.     Wright, 

2.  To  be  in  want  or  in  need  of;  to  be  desti- 
tute of  or  without ;  to  want ;  to  need. 

We  lacked  your  counsel  and  your  help.  Sliak. 

Byn.  —  To  lack,  to  icant,  and  to  need  rise  above 
each  other  in  meaning.  A  person,  not  having  super 
fluities,  lacks  them,  —  not  having. conveniences,  wants 
them,  —  not  having  necessaries,  needs  them.  One 
lacks  prospective  support,  wants  actual  support,  and 
needs  the  means  of  paying  a  debt.  Lack  is  the  priva- 
tion of  excess,  want,  of  comfort,  and  need,  of  suffi- 
ciency. 

LAcK,  V.  n.     1.  To  be  in  want. 

He  that  giveth  unto  the  poor  shall  not  lack.  Prov.  xxvili.  27, 

2.  To  be  wanting.  "  It  lacks  of  twelve."  Shak. 

There  far^ilerf  of  David's  servants  nineteen  men.  2  Sam.  ii.*!. 

LAcK,  n.  Want;  need;  deficiency;  failure.   "A 

tocA:  of  Timon's  aid."  Shak. 

The  old  lion  perisheth  for  lack  of  prey.  Jcfi  iv.  2. 

The  lack  of  one  may  cause  the  wrack  of  all.      iMti'tei-. 

lAoK,  n.  In  East  Indian  numeration,  100,000.  — 
See  Lac.  Brande. 
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l.ACK'pv  (lak'?),  »  a.    Fi.  LACKEYRn; 
EYINO,  LACKEYED.]     To  attend  as  a 


LACK,  n.     A  resin.  —  See  Lac.  Dampier. 

iJlr-K-A-nAr^l-CAL,  a.     Affectedly  pensive   or 

sorroUful.  '  Maunder. 

LAcK'A-I)AI-9y,  interj.  Alas  !  lackaday.  Wright. 
lAcK-A-DAY'  (Wk-»-d5'),  interi.     [From  lack,  to 

blame.]     Alas  !  alas  the  day  T 
lACK'-BKARI),  ?i.  One  destitute  of  beard.  Shak. 
LAcK'-BRAIN,  n.     One  who  wants  wit  or  sense. 

"  What  a  lack-brain  is  this."  i^hak. 

I.ACK'pR,  n.     1.  One  who  lacks.  Dnxiea. 

2.  A  yellow  varnish.  —  See  Lacquek.  John-ion. 

lAuk'PR,  v.  a.    To  varnish  with  lacquer. —  See 

Lacuieu.    "  L'lckered  fihoc."  logo. 

I,ACK'(;V  (lak'?),  n.     [It.  lacche ;  Sp.  Sf  Port.  &»- 

cai/o  ;  Fr.  luqiiais.  —  Dut.  lukkei;  Ger.  lackei; 

Dan.  <Sf  Sw.  lakci.] 

1.  An   attending   servant  ;   a   runner   of  er- 
rands ;  a  footboy  or  a  footman.  Sunft. 
a.  {EtU.)  A  kind  of  party-colored  caterpillar. 

tiarria. 

pp.  LACK- 

a  servant. 

A  thoui»nd  liveried  angela  lackey  her.  Milton. 

I.ACK'^Y  (lik'?),  V.  n.  To  act  as  a  servant  or 
footboy ;  to  pay  servile  attendance. 

Biogi  lackeying  by  hia  triumphal  chariot.        ifaminffer. 

LAcK'-LAT-IN,  n.  One  ignorant  of  Latin ;  an 
ignoramus.  Nares. 

LAck'-lIN-^N,  a.  Wanting  linen  or  shirts.  Shak. 

J..\CK'-L6ve,  n.    One  indifferent  to  love.    Shak. 

LAcK'-I/JS-TRE  (lak'ias-t?r),  a.    Wanting  lustre 

or  brightness.    "  With  lack-lustre  eye."     Shak. 

LA-C(")N'|C,         )  a.    [Gr.  XnKwviKdt ;  A6K<av,  a  La- 
LA-<.'<')N'l-CAL,  )  cedicmonian  ;  L.  laconicus  ;  It. 
*4r  Sp.  laconico  ;  Fr.  laconique.] 

1.  After  the  manner  of  the  Lacones  or  Spar- 
tans, especially  in  respect  of  short  and  pithy 
speech;  brief;  short;  concise;  sententious. 

King  Aifin,  therefore,  when  a  certain  Athenian  laughed  at 
the  Lacedemonian  short  swords,  unil  said  tlie  jiig(?ler8  would 
awullow  them  with  ease,  answered,  in  his  Uictmic  way,  "And 
yet  we  can  reach  our  enemy's  heart*  with  thaa."  Langhorne. 

2.  Severe  ;  painful,     [k.] 

His  head  liad  now  felt  the  razor,  his  back  the  rod;  all  which 
ItKonical  discipline  pleased  him  well.  Up-  Hall. 

Syn.  —  See  Short. 
LA-c6n'JC,  n.  1.  A  concise  style  ;  laconism.  [r.] 

Shall  we  never  again  talk  together  in  laconic?       Aildison. 

2.  A  brief,  sententious  phrase  or  saying; 
laconism ;  as,  "  The  laconics  of  a  language." 

LA-c6N'1-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  laconic  m.-inner ; 
briefly ;  sentcntiously.  Caniden. 

LA-c6n'i-cI!JM,7».  Same  as  Laconism.  [r.]  Pope. 

LAc'Q-NliJM  [mk'o-n^zm,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.C;  la'ko-nlzm,  \Vb.],n.  [Gr.  XaKwua^iAi ;  L. 
laconisiniis ;  It.  &;  Sp.  laconismo  ;  Fr.  laconisme.] 

1.  A  concise  style ;  laconicism.  Johnson. 

2.  A  brief,  sententious  phrase  or  saying.  "The 
laconisms  on  the  wall "  [Dan.  v.  2o].      Browne. 

LAc'QN-IZE,  v.  n.  [Gr.  XaKiavt^ij) ;  It.  laconizzare ; 
Fr.  laconiser.']  To  imitate  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans ;  to  speak  laconically.  Richardson. 

LAcCI'U^R  (1ftk'?r),  n.  A  yellow  varnish,  consist- 
ing of  a  solution  of  shell-lac  in  alcohol,  colored 
by  gamboge,  saffron,  annotto,  or  other  yellow, 
orange,  or  red  coloring  matter  ;  —  used  chiefly 
to  give  brass  and  some  other  metals  a  golden 
color,  and  to  preserve  their  lustre.  Brande. 

LAca'U^R  (Uk'?r),  v.  a.  [i.  LACQUEREK  ;  pp. 
LAcauERiNO,  LACQUERED.]  To  varnish  with 
lacquer.  P.  Cyc. 

LAcq'U?R-5R  (iak'?r-?r),  n.  One  who  varnishes 
metal  or  wood.  Simmonds 

LAca'U^R-lNG,  n.  The  art  or  the  act  of  cover- 
ing metals  with  lacquer.  Ogilrie. 

LAC-RI-Mb'sb,a.  [It.]  {Mm.)  A  term  implying 
a  plaintive  movement,  as  if  weeping.        Moore. 

t"  LACTASE,  n.  (X.  lac,  lactis,  milk,  from  Gr. 
Y^la,  yiXaKTOi  ]  Produce  from  animals  yielding 
milk. 

It  t)  thooxht  that  the  oflcring  of  Abel,  who  sacrificed  ot'hii 
flocks,  was  only  wool,  the  fruits  nf  his  shearing,  anil  milk,  or 
rather  cream,  a  part  of  his  lactage.  Shucl;/ord. 


LAC'TANT,  a.  [L.  hcto,  lactana,  to  suckle.] 
Giving  suck  ;  suckling.  Craig. 

LAc'TA-RENE,  II.  A  preparation  of  caseinc 
from  milk,  in  extensive  use  among  calico 
printers.  Simmonda. 

LAC'TA-RY,  a.  FL.  lactaritts;  lacfo,  Imtnre,  to 
contain  milk  ;  luc,  lactis,  milk  ;  Sp.  Uutario  ; 
Fr.  lactairc]  Milky ;  full  of  juice  ;  resembling 
milk.     "  Lactary  planU."  Browne. 

lAc'TA-RY,  m.  a  house  or  place  where  milk  is 
kept ;  a  dairy-house.         BUmnt.    Farm.  Ency. 

LA(;'TATE,  h.  [Fr.]  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of 
lactic  acid  and  a  base.  SiUiman, 

LAC-TA'TIO.\,  n.  [L.  Uwto,  lactatiis,  to  suckle; 
lac,  lactis,  mi\k;  Fr.  lactation.]  The  act.  or  the 
time,  of  giving  suck.  Bailey. 

II  lAc'TP-AL  [lik'te-?!,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
lak't?-?!  or  lak'chv-»l,  If^.],  a.  [L.  lac,  lactis, 
milk.] 

1.  Resembling  milk  ;  lactcan  ;  milky. 

2.  Conveying  chyle ;    chyliferous ;   lacteous. 
"  Lacteal  veins."  Derham. 

II  LAc'Tg- AL,  n.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  vessels  which 
convey  the  chyle  from  the  intestines  to  the 
thoracic  duct ;  a  chyliferous  vessel.   Dunglison. 

II  L.\C'T5-AN,  a.  Resembling  milk;  milky;  lac- 
teal.   "  Lactean  whiteness.  Moxon. 

II  lAc'TP-oOs,  a.    [L.  lactetis ;  Sp.  lacteo.'] 

1.  Resembling  milk  ;   milky ;  lactean  ;  milk- 
white.     "  Lacteous  juice."  Browne. 

2.  Chyliferous.  "  Lacteous  vessels."  Bentley. 

LAC-TfiS'cp.\CE,  n.  [L.  lactesco,  lactescens,  to 
turn  to  milk ;  Fr.  lactcscence.]  Tendency  to 
milk,  or  to  milky  color  ;  niilkiness.  Boyle. 

L.\C-T£s'C(;nT,  a.  [Fr.l  {Bot.)  Resembling 
milk,  or  yielding  a  milky  juice,  as  the  milk- 
weed. Gray. 

LAc'TIC,  a.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk;  Tr.  lactique.] 
{Cfiem.)  Noting  an  acid  derived  chiefly  from 
sour  milk,  but  more  easily  prepared  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  sugar  with  caseine.  SiUiman. 

L.\C-TlF'5R-OtJS,  a.     [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk,  and 
fero,  to  bear ;  Sp.  lactif'ero ;  Fr.  lacti/ire.]  Con- 
veying milk,  or  a  liquid  resembling  milk.    Ray. 
Lactiferous  vessels,  (_.^nat.)  the  excretory  duct8  of 
the  mammary  gland.  Dunglison. 


[L.  lac,  lactis,  milk,  and 


LAC-TlF'JC,         I  a.     ^ 

LAC-TlF'j-CAL,  )  facio,  to  make.]  Causing, 
yielding,  or  producing,  milk.  Blount. 

LAc'TINE,  n.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk.]  {Chem.)  A 
kind  of  sugar  obtained  by  evaporating  the  whey 
of  milk  ;  sugar  of  milk.  Hasjfer. 

LAC-TAM'?  TgR,  n.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk,  and 
Gr.  nirpov,  a  measure.]  A  graduated  glass  tube 
for  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  cream  in  milk ; 
a  galactometer.  Brande. 

LAc'TQ-SCOPE,  n.  [L.  lac,  lactus,  milk,  and  Gr. 
aKoHw,  to  view.]  A  kind  of  eyeglass ;  an  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  opacity  of  milk,  and 
thus  estimating  the  richness  of  the  fluid  in 
cream.  Simmonds. 

I.Ac-TU-CA'RI-Om,  n.  The  inspissated  juice  of 
the  Larfuca  satira,  or  common  garden  lettuce ; 
—  possessing  anodyne  properties  and  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  opium.  Brande. 

LAC-TfJ'(;'|C,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  dis- 
covered by  Pfaff  in  the  jtiice  of  the  Loctucn 
rirosa,  or  acrid  lettuce,  and  containing  oxalic 
acid.  Brande. 

I^-CU'J^Jl,  n. :  pi.  i.A-cv'NM.  [L.,  rt  ditch  or 
pit ;  lactis,  a  lake  ;  (ir.  P.rxfoj,  a  hollow.] 

1.  {Aiuit.)  A  small  cavity  in  a  mucous  mem- 
brane ; —  sometimes  used  synonymously  with 
crypt.  Dtmglison. 

2.  (Hot.)  A  hollow  or  pit  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  thallus  of  lichens :  —  an  air-celt.  Henslow. 

LJi-Ci/'J^AR,  n.  [li.,  from  lacuna,  a  ditch.] 
(Arch.)  '  An  ornamental  ceiling  consisting  of 
compartments  simk  or  hollowed,  without  spaces 
or  bands  between  the  panels.  Brande. 

lAC-U-NOSE',  a.  [L.  Inctinostis ;  lacuna,  a  ditch.] 
(Beit.  &  Zord.)    Having  depressions  or  excava- 


tions on  the  surface. 


P.  Cyc. 


LA-C0'NOt;s,  a.    Same  as  Laci'NOHB.        Smart. 

I.A-cC'H'TRAL,  a.  JL.  tacut,  a  lake.]  Belonging 
to  a  lake  ;  lacui>triuc.  Clarke. 

LA-cf'H"rR|NE,  rt.  [L.  hctu,  a  lake.]     Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  lake,  or  lakes.  Buc'dand. 
iMetLstrine  depoiiiji,  {Otol.)  rertain  rre«b-waier  for- 
maiiunii  which  occur  in  ilie  newer  rock*.         Brandt. 

LAI),  n.  [Jttnius  derives  it  from  A.  8.  Uedan,  to 
lead.  Skinner  and  Lye  prefer  A.  S.  leodt,  a 
people,  or,  as  the  latter  anserts,  a  youth:  but 
/«o<7<^  means  a  companion,  follower,  or  attendant, 
and  may  itself  be  from  Urdan,  to  lead.  Rich- 
ardson.  —  Icel.  lyddr,  a  servant.  "The  origin 
is  certainly  from  A.  S.  lende,  juvenis."  Jamie$oni\ 

1.  A  small  male  child  ;  a  boy. 

Lads  plucked  out  of  their  father*'  hands  In  be  slain.  Joye. 

2.  A  young  man  ;  a  youth  ;  a  stripling. 

Northern  UuU  and  stout  Wflshmen.  Draytom. 

+  lAD.  The  preterite  of  lead ;  —  now  led.  Spenser, 

LAD'A-NOm,  n.  [Arab,  ladtin  ;  Or.  Xdfiayoy,  l^ 
6awv;  L.ladaniim.]  A  blackish-green,  fragrant, 
unctuous  resin,  of  a  warm,  bitter  taste,  obtained 
chiefly  from  Cistus  Cretictu,  a  shrub  which  grows 
in  Syria  and  in  the  Island  of  Candia;  —  former- 
ly used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant.  I're. 

LJlD-jf-yEE',n.  An  acquittance.  [India.]  Crabb. 

LAD'r>(:R,  n.  [A.  S.  hla-dder  ;  Itedan,  to  lead ;  Frs. 
hladder;  Dut.  ladder;  Ger.  letter.] 

1.  A  machine  for  facilitating  ascent,  formed 
of  steps  supported  at  each  end  by  upright  side- 
pieces  ;  —  usually  constructed  of  wood,  some- 
times of  rope. 

2.  Any  means  by  which  one  climbs,  or  a«cend«, 
gradually.    "  The  ^rt«W<fr  ecclesiastical."   Swift. 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 

The  mounting  Bulingbroke  oacends  my  throne.     Shak. 

LAd'DPR-WORK  r-wUrk),n.  Work  which  has  to 
be  done  on  a  ladder,  as  painting,  &c.  Simmonda. 

LAd'DIP,  n.   A  boy;  a  lad.    [Scottish.]  Jamieaon, 

t  LADE,  n.     [A.  S.  lad  ;  latlan,  to  lead.] 

1.  A  passage  of  water ;  a  lode.  Camden. 

2.  The  mouth  of  a  river.  Bp.  Hall. 

LADE,  V.  a.  [i.  laded;  pp.  lading,  laden  or 
LADED.]  [A.  S.  hladan,  to  load  ;  Dut.  laaden; 
Ger.  laden ;  Dan.  lade ;  Sw.  Indda.]  To  charge 
with  a  burden  or  weight :  to  load ;  to  freight. 
"  A  ship  laden  with  gold."  Shak. 

Some  bringing  In  sheaves,  and  laiUng  aaoe*.     3>A.  xiii.  IS. 
A  grove  laden  with  fair  fhiit.  Milltm. 

LADE,    V.    a.      [«'.    LADED  ;  pp.    LADING,    LADED.] 

[A.  S.  hladan,  to  draw  out ;  to  empty.]  To  throw 
out  by  dipping,  as  with  a  ladle  ;  to  dtp. 

And  chides  the  sea  that  sunder*  him  fVom  thence. 
Baying  he  'II  lade  it  dry  to  have  hi*  way.  Sttii^ 

LADE,  r.  n.    1.  To  draw  water,  as  from  a  well. 
She  did  not  think  best  to  Icule  at  the  •hollow  channel. 

Jip.  HalL 

2.  To  admit  water  by  leakage.  Wright. 

LA'niED,  a.  Like  that  of  a  lady;  gentle.  "A 
ladied  hand."    [r.]  Feltham. 

LA'D|Es'-TR.A'Cf!5,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant.  —  See 
Lady  8-TRESsEs.  Bigeloic. 

LA'DI-FY,  r.  a.  To  make  a  lady  of.  [k.]  Maasinger. 

LAD'ING,  n.    1.  The  act  of  lading.    "  Aftci^  tha 

lading  of  their  goods."  Stoto. 

2.  Load  ;    freight ;  cargo  ;  burden.    "  A  ship 

of  rich  lading."  Shak. 

Syn.—  See  Freight. 

lAd'kIN,  n.    A  small  lad  ;  a  boy.  Afore. 

LA'DLE  (la'dl),  »».  [A.S.  hUtdle;  hladan,  to  draw 
out.] 

1.  A  utensil  for  dipping,  consi-sting  of  a  deep 
bowl  with  a  long  handle. 

Some  stirred  the  molten  ore  with  Iwffc*  |crr«t.       ^XMrr. 

2.  The  receptacle  of  a  mill-wheel,  into  which 
the  water  falling  moves  it.  Johnson. 

3.  (Gtinncry.)  An  in.strument  for  drawing  the 
charge  of  a  cannon.  Simmonda. 

LA'DLE, r.  rt.  To  dip  with  a  ladle;  to  lade.  Hm^ 

LA'DLE-fCl,  n. ;  pi.  ladlefuls.  As  much  a* 
a  ladle  holds.  Svifi. 

lA'DY,  n.  \   pi.  LX'DiBf.      [Goth.  Urfda ;    A.  S. 
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tdafdie,  hfafdige,  hlafdig  ;  Icel.  Iqfde.  —  From 
A.  S.  hlifian,  to  lift,  i.  e.  one  raised  to  the  rank 
of  her  husband  or  lord.  Tooke.  —  From  Goth. 
hlaif  (A.  S.  hlaf),  a  loaf,  and  dian,  to  serve  or 
distribute,  because  the  mistj-ess  of  the  family 
used  to  distribute  the  bread  to  the  domestics 
and  guests.   Verstegan.'] 

1.  A  woman  of  high  rank ;  an  illustrious  or 
eminent  woman.  Shak.     Dryden. 

2.  A  term  of  complaisance  used  of  women  in 
general,  but  appropriately  of  a  woman  of  culti- 
vation and  refinement.  Guardian. 

3.  Mistress,  importing  power  and  authority. 
''The  lady  of  kingdoms."  Isa.  xlvii.  5. 

of  all  tliete  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this. 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  chnmpnigns  richcd. 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  widc-skirtcd  meads, 
Wc  make  thee  lady.  Shak. 

4.  A  female  sweetheart,  or  a  wife.  Shak. 

5.  The  Virgin  Mary. 

Heaven,  and  our  Laihi  gracious,  hath  it  pleased 

To  shine  on  my  contemptible  estate.  Shak. 

SEg'  In  England,  the  title  lady  is  correlative  to  lurd, 
and  properly  belongs  to  every  woman  whose  husband  is 
not  of  lower  rank  than  a  knight,  or  who  is  a  daughter 
of  a  nobleman  not  lower  than  an  earl  ;  but  as  a  com- 
mon name,  without  being  a  title,  it  is  there,  as  it  is 
here,  given  to  almost  all  well-drossad  and  well-bred 
women. 

'.A'DY-BTrd,  n.  (Ent.)  A  small  coleopterous 
insect,  of  the  Linna;an  genus  Coccinella,  re- 
markable for  its  brilliant  coloring,  being  gen- 
erally red  or  yellow,  with  black,  red,  white,  or 
yellow  spots,  Harris. 

LA'DY-BUG,    >  ^_    ^  ]jin^  of  beetle.     Same  as 
LA'DY-COW,  \  Lady-biud.  Harris. 

liA'DY-DAY,  n.  {Romish  Church.)  The  day  on 
which  the  annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
celebrated  ;  the  twenty-fifth  of  March.  Brande. 

LA'DY-FLY,  n.    Same  as  Lauy-biud.  Gay. 

f  LA'DY-HEAD,  n.     Ladyship.  Gower. 

LA 'DY- HOOD  (-hud),  n.  The  quality  of  being  a 
lady ;  ladyship.  Thackeray. 

LA'DY— LIKE,  a.  1.  Like,  or  becoming,  a  lady; 
refined  ;  as,  "  Lady-like  deportment." 

2.  Soft ;  gentle  ;  delicate  ;  tender.     Warner. 

LA'DY-LOVE,  M.   A  female  sweetheart.    W.Scott. 

LA'UY'§-BED'STRAW,  n.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen 
shrub,  with  fine  leaves  and  elegant  umbels  of 
white  flowers  ;  Phamaceum  moUugo.     Loudon. 

LA'DY'^-BOWgR,  «.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  climbing 
plants  ;  virgin's-bower  ;  Clematis.  Crahb. 

L,A'DY'§-C6mb  (-k5m),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Scandix.  Wright. 

LA'DY'§-CUSH'ION(-kfl3h'un),n.  {Bot.)  A  plant 
of  tfie  genus  Saxifraga.  Wright. 

LA'nY'§-FlN'epR,  n.     1.   {Bot.)  Kidney-vetch; 

Anihyllis  vulneraria.  Farm.  Ency. 

2.  {Zo'jl.)  One  of  the  branchiae,  or  breathing 

apparatus  of  the  lobster.  Wood. 

LA'DY'^HAIR,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  the 
grass  Briza  media.  Wright. 

LA'DY-SHIP,  n.     1.  The  state  of  a  lady.     Gower. 
2.  The  title  of  a  lady.  Shak. 

LA'DY'^-MAn'TLE,  n.  {Bot.)  Agenus  of  decidu- 
ous, herbaceous  plants  ;  Akhemilla.      Loudon. 

LA'DY'^SEAL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Tamus.  Clarke. 

LA'DY'§-SL!P'PgR,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
so  named  in  allusion  to  the  slipper-like  form  of 
the  labellum  ;  Cypripedium.  Loudon. 

LA'DY'§-SM0CK,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen 
herbaceous  plants  ,  Cardamine.  Loudon. 

LA'DY'§-TRA'cp.^,  n.    See  Lady's-tkesses. 

LA'DY'iJ-TRESS'p^,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant,  having  the 
germs  on  the  flower-stalk  placed  above  one  an- 
other, in  a  manner  somewhat  resembling  tresses 
of  plaited  hair ;  Spiranthes  cestivalis.     Loudon. 

LyE-TI"T|-A  (le-tlsh'e-?),  n.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid 
discovered  by  Chacornac  in  1856.  Lovering. 

LAg,  a.  [A.  S.  lang,  long.  Skinner.  —  A.S.licgan, 
liggan,  to  lie.  ftichardson.] 

1.  Slow;  sluggish;  slack,     [r.] 

Came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried.  Shak. 

2.  Coming  behind  ;  falling  short,    [ii.] 


I  am  fourteen  moonshines  lag  of  a  brother.  Shak. 

3.  That  remains  ;  last,     [k.] 

The  lag  end  of  my  life.  Shak. 

lAg,  n.    1.  One  who  comes  last,  or  falls  behind. 

"  The  lag  of  all  the  race."  Dryden. 

2.  The  fag-end  ;  the  lowest  class  ;  the  rump. 
"  The  common  lag  of  people."  Shak. 

3.  The  quantity  of  retardation  of  some  move- 
ment ; — opposed  to  some  term  meaning  advance 
or  acceleration ;  as,  "  The  lag  of  the  tide " ; 
"  The  lag  of  the  steam-valve  of  a  steam  en- 
gine." Ogilvie. 

LAG,  V.  n.  [t,  LAGGED  ;  pp.  lagging,  lagged.] 
To  move  slowly  or  sluggishly ;  to  loiter ;  to  hang 
or  fall  behind ;  to  linger.  Milton. 

Fortune  makes  him  lag  behind.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Linger. 

LA'GAN,  n.  [A.  S.  licgan,  liggan,  to  lie.  Bzirrill.] 
(Old  Eng.  Law.)  Goods  found  in  the  sea  at  a 
distance  from  the  shore,  under  circumstances 
rendering  it  doubtful  where  they  were  to  come 
to  land,  and  which  belong  to  the  finder,  as  being 
the  property  of  no  one.  Burrill. 

LA'jGgR-BEER,  re.  [Ger.  lager-bier;  lager,  a  bed, 
—  the  frame  in  a  cellar  on  which  the  beer  in 
barrels  is  laid  before  being  used,  and  bier,  beer.] 
A  kind  of  beer  much  used  in  Germany,  where 
it  is  kept  in  casks  on  a  frame  (lager),  placed  in 
a  cellar  for  the  purpose,  before  it  is  consid- 
ered fit  for  use  :  —  the  name  of  a  similar  bev- 
erage now  largely  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  Schneider. 

LA'flgR-WINE,  n.  Old  bottled  wine  that  has 
been  kept  in  the  cellar.  Simmonds. 

lAg'GAUD,  a.  Backward;  sluggish;  slow.  Collins. 

lAg'GARD,  n.    One  who  lacks  behind ;  a  loiterer. 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar.        Scott. 

LAG'epR,  n.  One  who  lags  ;  a  loiterer.  Francis. 
lAg'^ING-LY,  ad.     In  the  manner  of  one  who 

lags  or  loiters  ;  loiteringly.  Clarke. 

LAG'O-MtS,  n.     [Gr.  Anywj,  a 

hare,   and    /luj,    a    mouse.] 

{Zoul.)    A  genus  of  small, 

rodent    quadrupeds   of    the 

family  Leporidw.    or   hares, 

inhabiting     northern     lati-       Lagomys  pusillus. 

tudes;  —  called  also  ra^-Aare.  Eng.  Cyc.  Brande. 

LA-g66n',  n.  [It.  &  Sp.  laguna,  from  L.  lacuna, 
a  ditch  ;  lacus,  a  lake  ;  Fr.  lagune.']  A  shallow 
pond  of  considerable  extent ;  a  morass  ;  —  ap- 
plied particularly  to  a  body  of  water  near  the 
sea,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  one  or  more 
inlets;  as,  "  The  fo^oows  of  Venice."    Latrobe. 

LA-ab'PUS,n.  [Gr.  hiydi,  a  hare,  and  -nohi,  a. 
foot.]  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Tetraonidce,  having  the  tarsi  and  toes  entirely 
covered  with  feathers ;  grouse.  Baird. 

LA-GOS'TO-MUS,  or  LA-GOS'TO-M? S,  n.  {Zoul.) 
A  genus  of  burrowing  mammals  belonging  to 
the  order  Rodentia  and  the  family  Chinchillidce. 

Waterhouse. 

LAg'Q-THRIX,  n.  [Gr.  ).ayti,i,  a  hare,  and  0pi(, 
the  hair.]  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  monkeys  found 
in  Brazil,  having  long,  prehensile  tails,  and  soft, 
wool-like  hair.  Baird. 

LA  JC,         I  d      [-(jj_  ;.aiVc(!{ ;  kadi,  the  people;  L. 

LA'j-OAL,  )  laicus;  It.  <S(  Sp.  laico;  Fr.  laique, 
lai.']    Belonging  or  relating  to  the  laity.  Milton. 

LA'JC,  re.     A  layman.  Bp.  Morton, 

The  clcrKymnn  was  now  become  an  amphibious  being, 
both  an  ecclesiastic  and  a  laic.  Sir  John  Hawkins. 

t  LA-I-CAL'J-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  a  layman.  Ash. 

LAID,  i.  &  p.  from  lay.     See  Lay. 

LAid'LY,  a.  [It.  laido;  Fr.  Imd.']  Ugly;  loath- 
some ;'  unsightly  ;  foul.    [N.  of  Eng.]    Brockett. 

lAiD'-PA-P^R,  n.  Writing  paper  with  a  ribbed 
surface.  Simtnonds. 

LAID'— UP,  p.  a.  Reposited  or  laid  aside  :  —  con- 
fined to  the  bed  :  —  unrigged  and  not  used,  as  a 
ship.  Crabb. 

LAin  (lan),7>.  from  ft'e.     See  Lie. 

lAiR  (14r)^  w.  [Ger.  lager,  couch,  lair  ;  liegen,  to 
lie.  —  See  Lay.] 


1.  t  The  place  where  one  lays  or  is  laid. 

The  minster  church,  this  day  of  great  repair, 

Of  Glastonbury,  where  now  he  has  his  lair.  Hardymg, 

2.  The  couch  or  resting-place  of  a  brute,  par- 
ticularly of  a  wild  beast. 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair.  Coicper. 

Mossy  caverns  for  their  noontide  lair.  Dryden. 

3.  Grass  or  pasture-land  ;  pasture,     [r.] 

More  hard  for  hungry  steed  to  abstain  from  pleasant  lair. 

S)ien.Her. 

4.  Soil  and  dung.     [Local.]         Farm.  Ency. 
lAiRD  (lird),  re.     [Scot.,  from  A.  S.  hlaford.— 

See  Lord.]  A  lord  ;  a  man  of  superior  rank  : 
—  a  leader  or  captain  :  —  a  landed  gentleman 
under  the  degree  of  a  knight.  [Scot.]  ./a»i»eso». 

LA 'ISM,  re.  The  name  of  the  Buddhist  religion 
in  Mongolia  and  Thibet ;  lamaism.  P.  Cyc. 

LAI'T^R,  w.  The  whole  number  of  eggs  laid  by 
a  fowl  before  incubation  ;  —  written  also  Infter 
and  lawter.     [Local,  England.]  Brockett. 

LA'I-TY,  m.     [Gr.  Xaig,  the  people.] 

1.  The  people  at  large,  as  distinguished  from 
the  clergy.  Swift. 

The  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  gave  birth  to 
the  memorable  distinction  of  the  laity  and  clergy,  which  had 
been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Gitibon. 

2.  t  The  state  of  a  layman.  -Ayliffe- 

LAKE,  m.  [L.  lacus,  from  Gr.  liLKOi,  a  hollow 
or  pit ;  It.  4f  Sp.  lago  ;  Fr.  fac]  A  large  inland 
body  of  water  having  no  immediate  connection 
with  the  sea.  Dryden, 

LAkE,  w.  [It.  lacca  ;  Fr.  lague.  —  See  Lac]  A 
pigment  composed  of  aluminous  earth  and  a 
red  coloring  matter  ;  as,  "  Madder  lake." 

Jgff-  "The  term  is  sometimes  app'ied  to  all  com- 
pounds of  alumina  and  a  coloring  matter."   Brande. 

LAKE,  V.  re.  [A.  S.  lacan,  lacan.]  To  play ;  to 
sport.     [North  of  England.]  Ray. 

LAKE'LgT,  re.     A  small  lake  ;  a  pond. 
The  sacred  flowers  that  crown 
The  lakelet  with  their  roseate  beauty.  Soiithey. 

lAkE'-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  lake.       Wright. 

tLA'K^N,  or  tLA'K^N^,  re.  [Contraction  of 
ladykin.]     A  diminutive  of  our  lady.  Shak. 

LAK'^R,  n.     A  visitor  of  lakes.  Wilberforce, 

lA'KY,  a.    Belonging  to  a  lake,    [r.]    Shertcood. 

LAL-LA'TION,  71.  [L.  lallo,  lallatus,  to  sing  lalla 
or  lullaby  ;  It.  laUazione ;  Fr.  lalLition.]  A  vi- 
cious pronunciation,  which  consists  in  render- 
ing the  sound  of  tlie  letter  /  unduly  liquid,  or  in 
substituting  it  for  that  of  r.  Wright. 

LA'MA,  re.  [mother  or  pastor  of  souls.  Brande."] 
In  Mongolia,  the  title  of  priests  in  general :  — 
among  the  Calmucks,  the  title  of  the  higher 
classes  of  priests  only. 

Dalai  Lama,  or  Grand  Lama,  the  head  of  the  Buddhist 
religion  in  Thibet,  worshipped  by  various  Tartaric 
tribes  as  a  real  divinity  upon  earth.  Brande. 

LA'MA,  re.    A  quadruped.  —  See  Llama. 

LA'MA-!§M,  re.  The  Buddhist  religion  in  Mon- 
golia and  Thibet.  P.  Cyc. 

LA-MAN'TINE,  re.  [Fr.  lamantin.']  {Zool.)  An 
herbivorous  animal ;  the  manatee  or  sea-cow. 
—  See  Manatls.  Lyell, 

lAmB  (ISni),  re.  [Goth.  &  A.  S.  lamb  ;  Dut.  lam  ; 
Ger.  lamm  ;  Dan.  iSf  Sw.  lam.! 

1.  The  young  offspring  of  the  sheep.       Pope. 

2.  Typically,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketli  away  the  sin  of 
the  world.  John  i.  29. 

3.  Metaphorically,  any  one  having  the  meek- 
ness and  innocence  of  a  lamb.  Richardson. 

LAmb  (lam),  V.  n.  To  bring  forth  lambs  ;  to  yean. 

Shertcood. 

lAmb'-Ale  (lam'al),  M.    A  feast  at  the  time  of 

shearing  lambs.  Warton, 

lAm'BA-TIVE,  a.  [L. /aw6o,  to  lick  ;  It.  Iambi- 
tivo.']  Taken  by  licking.  "  Lambative  medi- 
cines." Brotcne. 

LAm'BA-TIVE,  m.  {Med.)  A  medicine  of  a  sirupy 
consistence,  which  formerly  was  sucked  or  licked 
from  the  end  of  a  stick  of  licorice.     Dunglison. 

LAMB'D.\-CI§M,  n.  [Gr.  XanfihaKiaitoi  ;  XafifiSa, 
the  letter  I;  L.  lambdacismus.]     A  vicious  pro- 
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LAMBDOID 

nuncintion,  which  consists  in  uttering  the  letter 

}  inappropriately  ;  lallatioa.  —  Sec  Lallation. 

C'rabb. 
lAMB'DoId,  ;  a.  [Or,  A,  lambda,  and  <»oj, 
l,.\i\in-DOIl>'AL,  '  form ;    Fr.  lambdoidaL]     lle- 

semblinR  in  form  the  Greek  letter  A. 

iMmhiloidal  suture,  {Anal.)  the  suture  forincd  by  the 

parietal  Iwine*  and  the  occipital  bone.  Dun/^Uton. 

LAM'B^NT,  a.     [L.  laitibo,  Inmbens,  to  lick  ;  It. 

lamhente.]       Licking;     gliding    over;    playing 

about ;  touching   lightly,  as  with  the   tongue. 

"  A  lambent  flame.'*^  Cowley. 

1,AM'B|-T1VE,  a.    Lambative.  Bailey. 

LAMH'KIN  (liiin'kiii),  n.    1.  A  little  lamb. 

In  the  wurni  fold»  their  tender  laiitLtiiu  lie.  Dryden. 

2.  One  treated  as  a  lamb ;  one  fondly  cherished. 
Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambiin  now  is  king.  Mak. 

lAMB'-LIKE  (Idui'lik),  a.  Resembling  a  lamb; 
mild  ;  meek  ;  innocent ;  inoffensive. 

LAMB'!j'-LeT-TUCE  (-tjs),  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
annual  plants;  corn-salad;  Valcrianella  : — a 
name  particularly  applied  to  the  Valerianella 
olitoria.  Loudon.     Eng.  Cyc. 

l.AMB'§'-auAR-TpR§,  n.  {Bot.)  Mountain  spin- 
ach ;  Chenopodium  album.  Farm.  Ency. 

I,AMB'§'-T6NGUE  (lamz'tiing),  n.     A  plant. 

I.Amb'!J'-WOOL  (Umz'wai),  n.  1.  The  wool  of 
lambs. 

2.  ["  La  mas  ubhal  [Irish],  the  day  of  the  ap- 
ple fruit."  Johnson.  —  "  From  the  resemblance 
of  the  soft  pulp  of  roasted  apples  to  the  wool  of 
a  lamb."  Walker.']  A  beverage  composed  of  ale 
and  the  soft  pulp  of  roasted  apples.    Goldsmith. 

LA  ME,  a.  [A.  S.  4r  Dut.  lam ;  Ger.  lahm ;  Dan. 
^  Sw.  //tm.j 

1.  Wantmg  the  natural  power  or  strength ; 
disabled,  particularly  in  the  limbs ;  crippled. 

Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  on  hart  ha.  xxxv.  6. 

2.  Faulty  in  metre  ;  hobbling  ;  not  smooth. 
The  prose  is  fiiatian,  and  the  numbers  lame.       Dryden. 

3.  Imperfect ;  defective  ;  weak  ;  feeble  ;  in- 
sufficient ;  unsound.     "  A  tame  excuse."  Stcift, 

Nothing  of  worth  or  weight  can  be  achieved  with  half  a 
mind,  with  a  faint  lieart,  with  a  lame  endeavor.  Barrow. 

LAME,  v.a.  [t.  lamed;  ;)jo.  laming,  lamed.] 
To  make  lame  ;  to  cripple.  Shak. 

LAMED,  p.  a.    Made  lame.     "  Lamed  limbs." 

LAME'— DfJCK,  n.  A  slang  term  applied  to  a 
member  of  the  stock  exchange  who  fails  to  meet 
his  engagements.  Simmonds. 

LAM'gL,  n.    A  thin  plate.  — See  Lamella. Craj*/. 

Uf-MEL'LA,  n. ;  pi.  la-m&l' lm.  [L.,  dim.  of 
lamina,  a  plate  or  layer.]  A  thin  plate  or  scale ; 
—  applied  in  botany  to  a  foliaceous  erect  scale 
appended  to  the  corollas  of  some  plants.  Brande. 

LAM'EL-LAR,  a.  {Xat.  Hist.)  Composed  of,  or 
covered  with,  thin  scales ;  lamellate ;  lamellated. 
"  Marl  ...  of  a  lamellar  texture."  Kirwan. 

lAm'?L-LAR-LY,  ad.     In  thin  plates  or  scales. 
LA M' PL-LATE,       )  „,     rjt.  lamellato.]     Formed 
LAM'eL-LAT-?D,  )  of  plates;  lamellar.       Gray. 

LA-MEL-LI-BRAN'€HI-ATE,  n.  [L.  lamella,  a 
small  plate  or  scale,  and  branchia,  gills.]  {Zo.l.) 
One  of  an  order  of  acephalous  moUusks,  having 
gills  in  the  form  of  layers  disposed  symetrically, 
two  on  each  side.  Brande. 

LA-MfiL'Ll-CORV,  n.  [L.  lamella,  a  small  plate, 
and  cornu,  a  horn.]  (lint.)  A  coleopterous  in- 
sect the  antenna;  of  which  are  composed  of  nine 
or  ten  joints,  the  last  two  or  three  of  which  are 
lamellated.  Weatwood. 

LAM-pL-LlF'eR-oOs,  a.  [L.  lamella,  a  small  plate, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]  Having  a  structure  consist- 
ing of  thin  plates  or  layers,  Lyell. 

LA-MeL'Ll-FORM,  a.  [L.  lamella,  a  small  plate, 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  thin 
plate  or  scale.  Eng.  Cyc. 

L.\-M6L-LI-r6s'TRAL,  n.  [L.  lamella,  a  small 
plate,  and  rostrum',  a  beak.]  ( Ornith.)  One  of 
a  tribe  of  swimming  birds,  the  fourth  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Cuvier,  comprehending  those  in  which 
the  mirgin  of  the  beaks  are  furnished  with  nu- 
merous lamellte  or  dental  plates,  arranged  in  a 
regular  series,  as  in  the  swan,  the  goose,  and 
"»e  duck.  Brande. 
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lAM-9I^LC8E'  (129j,  «.  [L.  lamella,  a  »mall 
plate.]     Covered  with,  or  in  the  form  of,  plutes. 

LAME'LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  lame  manner;   without 

natural  power  or  strength ;  like  a  cripple.  Sluik. 

2.    Imperfectly ;     weakly ;    feebly ;    poorly, 

"  Lines  lamely  writ."  Sluik. 

He  could  but  /a/iic/|/ have  executed  such  an  office.  liarroui. 

LAME;n?S8,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  lame  ; — 

applied  particularly  to  loss  or  inability  of  limbs. 

Kricthoriui  rode  always  in  a  chariot  to  conceal  his  lame- 

neu.  On/dm. 

2.  Imperfection  ;  weakness  ;  feebleness. 
If  the  story  move  or  the  actor  hdp  the  taineiuM  of  it  with 
bis  perfoniiauce.  JJri/den. 

LA-MfiiNT',  v.n.  [L,  lamentor ;  It.  lamentare; 
Up.  laiiwnttir ;    Fr.  iamenter.]      [t.  lamented  ; 

Pfi.  LAMENTING,  LAMENTED.]     lo  express  grief 

or  sorrow ;  to  moan  ;  to  wail ;  to  grieve  ;  to  cry. 

David  lametttetl  with  this  lamentation  for  Saul.      2  Sam.  i.  17. 
Disconsolate  he  wanders  on  the  coast, 
Sivhs  for  his  country,  and  tumenlt  agiiin 
To  the  deaf  rocks  and  hourse-resouudiug  main.    Dryden, 

Syn.  — SeeCRY,  Grieve. 

LA-MENT',  v.  a.  To  express  sorrow  for ;  to  be- 
moan ;  to  bewail ;  to  deplore ;  to  mourn. 

Whilst  I  a  while  obiequiously  lament 
The  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Bewail,  Deplore. 

LA-m6nt',  n.     [L.  lamenta ;  It.  &  Sp.  lamcnto.] 

1.  Expression  of  sorrow  ;  a  wailing ;  a  moan- 
ing; lamentation;  a  lamenting. 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament.       Milton. 

2.  A  poem  or  song  expressive  of  sorrow ;  an 
elegy ;  a  dirge.  Smart. 

LAm'5N-T.\-BLE,  a,  [L.  lametitabilis ;  It.  lamen- 
tabile ;  Sp.  ^c  Fr.  lamentable.'] 

1.  Fit  to  cause  expressions  of  sorrow ;  to  be 
lamented  ;  deplorable. 

Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me.  Shak. 

2.  Expressing  sorrow ;  mournful ;  wailing. 
"  Lamentable  cries."  Dryden. 

3.  Pitiful ;  despicable  ;  sorry  ;  miserable ;  — 
used  in  contempt  or  ridicule. 

The  bishop,  to  mnkc  ont  the  disparity  between  the  hea- 
thens and  them,  flies  to  this  lamcntalile  refuge.      Stillinafieet. 

LAM'^N-TA-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  State  of  being 
lamentable.  Scott. 

LAm'PN-TA-BLY,  ad.  1.  With  expressions  of 
sorrow  ;  mournfully  ;  sorrowfully.  Sidney. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  sorrow. 

Our  fortune  . . .  sinks  most  lamentably.  Shak. 

3.  Pitifully  ;  despicably.  Johnson. 

lAM-PN-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  lamentaiio  ;  It.  lamen- 
tazione  ;  Sp.  lamentacion  ;  Fr.  lamentation.] 

1.  The  act  of  lamenting ;  expression  of  sor- 
row ;  a  wailing ;  a  moaning ;  a  lamenting. 

Be  it  lawful  that  I  invocate  t4iy  ghost 

To  hear  the  lamentatioiui  of  poor  Anne.  Shak. 

2.  pi.  The  25th  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
by  Jeremiah  ;  —  so  named  in  allusion  to  its 
mournful  character.  Kitto. 

LA-MENT'5D,p.a.  Bemoaned ;  bewailed ;  mourned 
iFor  ;  as,  "The  lamented  dead." 

LA-m£nt'5R,  n.    One  who  laments.     Spectator. 

LA-MEN'TINE,  n.    See  Lamantine.  Bailey. 

LA-MENT'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  laments; 
expression  of  sorrow ;  lamentation. 

But  now,  ah,  dismal  chance!  the  tuncf\il  throng 

To  loud  lamentinys  turn  the  cheerful  song.       Congreve. 

LA-M£nT'ING-LY,  ad.     With  lamentations, 

Lji'MI-Jl,n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  An/i/a.] 

1.  (Myth.)  A  daughter  of  Bclus,  changed  into 
a  monster  which  fed  on  human  flesh.      Anthon. 

2.  A  hag  ;  a  witch.  Massinger. 

lAm'JN,  n.    A  thin  plate.  —  See  Lamina.  Wright. 

lJm'I-JV.^,  ti.;  ii\.  LX3t'f-yjK.    [L.] 

1.  A  thin  plate,  scale,  or  layer.  Rttssell. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  thin,  flat  part  of  a  bone;  —  the 
lap  of  the  ear. 

The  cribriform  lamina  ...  of  the  ethnoid  bone.  Dxmgliacm. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  expanded  surface  of  a  leaf:  — 
the  expanded  portion  pf  the  petal  of  a  polypet- 
alous  corolla,  or  of  the  sepal  of  a  polysepalous 
calyx.  Gray. 

4.  (Min.)  One  of  the  thin  slices  or  plates  into 
which  certain  minerals  are  separable  by  cleav- 
age.    "  A  lamina  of  mica."  Dana. 
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6.  (Geol.)  One  of  the  Uvers  of  whieh  a  ■tra' 
turn  'u  Homctimes  compoKca,  Lyell. 

LAm-I-.NA-bIL'I-TY,  n.  Capability  of  being 
forincd  or  extended  into  thin  plate*.       Ogilvie. 

LAM'I-NA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  extended  or 
drawn  out  into  thin  plates,  an  a  metal  by  being 
passed  through  the  roUing-prcsH,  Ure. 

lAM'[-NAR,  a.  ConwiMing  of  thin  plates  or  lay- 
ers; laminary;  laminated.  Smart. 

LAM'I-N.\-RY,  a.    Consisting  of  thin  plate«.    CI. 

LAm'I-NAT-^U,  a.  Consisting  of  thin  plates  or 
layers  ;  plated ;  laminary.  Sharp. 

LAM-I-NA'TIQN,  n.  The  state  of  being  laminated ; 

arrangement  in  layers.  J'hiUipt. 

LAM'ISH,  o.    Slightly  lame  ;  hobbling.   A.Wood. 

LAMM,  v.  a.  [A,  S.  lam,  lame: — Belg. /Iam«n, 
to  strike ;  Ger.  lahnien.]  To  lame  or  bruise 
with  blows  ;  to  beat  soundly ;  to  drub.  [Vulgar.] 

Lammed  you  shall  tie  ere  we  leave  ye. 

You  shall  be  beaten  sober.  Beau,  4r  FL 

LAm'MAS,  or  LAM'MA8-DAY,  n,  [A,  S,  hlaiii. 
messe,  hlafma-sse,  the  bread  feast,  or  feast  of 
first  fruits ;  hlaf,  a  loaf,  and  mttsae,  a  feast.) 
The  first  day  of  August.  Bacon, 

LAM'MAS,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  first  day  of  Au- 
gust. Ash. 

lAm'MAS-TIDE,  n.  The  first  day  of  August ; 
lammas-day.  Shak. 

LAM-MpR-GEt'^R    }  nsm-n,?r-|lV),   «•      [Ger. 

LiCM'M^R-GEt-^R  >  lammetgeier ;  lammer, 
lambs,  and/7e/Vr,  a  vulture.^  (Ornith.)  A  spe- 
cies of  vulture  of  large  size,  inhabiting  the  high- 
est mountains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ; 
the  bearded  vulture ;  Gypaius  barlhitus. 

Unlike  the  typical  vultures,  which  are  distinguished  by 
their  bare  nicks,  indicative  of  their  proiirnaily  for  fredingon 
carrion,  the  la^miuert/ri/fr  has  tlie  neck  thickly  covered  with 
feathers,  resembling  tliosc  of  the  true  eoijle.  GomUi, 

LAmp,  n,  [Gr.  in/jirdf,  a  torch  ;  /.ditwiit,  to  shine : 
L.  lampas  ;  It.  lamna ;  Sp.  lampara ;  Fr.  lampe.] 

1.  A  vessel  used  in  producing  artificial  light 
from  the  combustion  of  oil  or  other  liquid. 

2.  Any  thing  possessing  or  ctmimunicating 
light,  real  or  metaphorical.  "  The  lamps  of 
night."  Shak.     "  Lamp  of  life."     Smith. 

First  in  his  cast  tht  glorious  lamp  was  seen. 

Regent  of  day.  Jfiltam. 

Thy  word  is  a  lamp  iinto  my  ftet,  and  a  light  nnto  my 
path.  J't.  cxix.  lUJ. 

.^phlogistic  lamp,  or  lamp  ttithout  flame,  an  alcohol 
lamp  havinf;  a  cotton  wick  siiruiounted  with  a  npiral 
coil  of  fine  platinum  wire.  Tlie  lamp,  bi-ine  lighted 
long  enough  to  heat  the  wire  to  rcdiiusH,  may  then  lie 
blown  out  witliout  ceasing  to  burn  the  alcohol,  fur 
the  wire  continues  ignited,  and  a  current  of  hot  vapor 

to  rise  38  long  as  the  spirit  last?.  Vre. ilrgand  lamp. 

See  Abganu. ixtnil  lamp,  fiee  .\STRA1,.  —  Mimo- 

cromatic  lamp,  a  lamp  whose  flame  yields  rays  of 
some  one  lumiogeneous  light.  .Yickol.  —  Lamp  of 
Dacy,  or  Davy^s  safety  lamp,  a  l,.mp  so  constructed 
as  to  burn  witliout  danger  in  an  explosive  almns- 
phere,  as  in  the  fire-damp  in  mines.  It  consists  uf  a 
common  oil-lamp  surmounted  with  a  covered  cylinder 
of  wire  gauze.  Brande.  Urc.  —  Solar  lamp,  ^aetovkti. 

tLAMP,  f?.  n.    To  shine. 

Amongst  the  eternal  sphere*,  and  lamping  sky.      Spenter. 

lAm'PA-DROME,  n.  [Gr.  Xapitii,  a  torch,  and 
6p6po{,  a  race.]  (Grecian  Ant.)  A  race  run  by 
young  men  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands, 
the  victor  being  he  who  first  reached  the  goal 
with  his  torch  still  burning.  Wright. 

LAM'P.\SS,n.  [Fr.  fawi/MM.]  (Farriery.)  A  swell- 
ing of  some  of  the  lower  bars  of  a  horse's 
mouth  ;  —  so  named  because  formerly  removed 
bv  burning  with  a  lamp  or  hot  iron.  —  Written 
also  Icunpcrs,  Youatt. 

lAm'PATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  lam|]ic 
acid  with  a  base.  tre. 

LAMP'-BLACK,  n.  The  finely-divided  charcoal 
or  soot  deposited  by  the  smoke  from  the  burning 
resin  of  turpentine  ;  —  so  named  because  for- 
merly made  by  means  of  a  lamp.  Brande, 

LAM'P5R-EEL,  ».     A  lamprey.  Forby. 

LAM'P^R.N',  v.  (Trh.)  A  name  given  to  two  spe- 
cies of  Petromyzon  or  lamprey,  which  inhabit 
fresh-water  rivers ;  Petrmntjzon  Jluriatilis,  or 
river-lamprey,  and  Petromyzon  planeri,  or 
fringed-Iipped  lamprey,  TairrtU. 
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tXM'P?R§,  n.  pi.     See  Lampass.  Crabb. 

LAm'PIC,  a.  {Ckem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  by 
condensing  the  vapor  arising  from  the  combus- 
tion of  ether  in  the  aphlogistic  lamp.  Ure. 

fLAMP'lNG,  a.    Shining;  sparkling.        Spenser. 

LAmP'LPSS,  a.    Having  no  lamp.        Beau.  Sj  Fl. 

LAMP'LIGHT-gR,  n.  A  lighter  of  lamps. Cwmmiw*. 

LAM-p66n',  n.  [Fr.  lampon,  q  drunken  song  ; 
tamper,  to  guzzle  wine.]  A  personal  satire  or 
abuse  in  writing ;  censure  written  to  vex  rather 
than  reform. 

Satires  nnd  lampoons  on  particular  people  circulate  more 
by  giving  copies  in  coufldeuce  to  the  frieuda  of  the  parties 
than  by  printing  them.  SheriUan. 

Syn.  —  See  Satire. 

LAM-p66n',  r.  a.  [i.  LAMPOONED  ;  pp.  lam- 
pooning, LAMPOONED.]  To  attack  in  writing 
■with  personal  abuse  ;  to  satirize  ;  to  abuse. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  man  who  lampooned  Plato 
-would  spare  Pythagoras.  CXwerrer. 

LAM-p66n'PR,  n.    One  who  lampoons.  Dryden. 

LAM-PdoN'RY,  n.     The  act  of  lampooning;  per- 
•  sonal  abuse  m  writing  ;  personal  satire.    Swift. 

LAM'PRPL,  n.    Alamper-eel.  Walton. 

LAM'PRPY  (ISm'pre),  ».  [L.  lampetra  \  lambo,  to 
lick,  and  petra,  a  rock  ;  It.  lampreda  ;  Sp.  lam- 
prea  ;  Fr.  lamproie.  —  A.  S.  lampreda  ;  Dut. 
lamprei ;  Ger.  lamprete  ;  Dan.  &;  Sw.  lampret.'] 
{Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  resembling  the  eel  in 
form,  and  having  a  circular  motith  by  which 
they  attach  themselves  to  stones  and  other  ob- 
jects ;  Petromyzon: — a  name  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  Petromyzon  marinus.  Yarrell. 

LAm'PRON,  n.    A  lamprey.  Broome. 

LAm'PY-rIne,  n.  {Ent.)  A  coleopterous  insect 
of  the  genus  Lampyris.  Brands. 

LAm' PY-r1s,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  lajxtrvfii,  a  glow- 
worm;  Ao/jffw,  to  shine,  and  ohaa,  the  tail.^  A 
Linnaan  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  includ- 
ing the  glowworm.  Eng.  Cyc. 

LA'NA-RY,  n.  [L.  lanaria;  lana,  wool.]  A  store- 
place  for  wool.  Smart. 

LA'NATE,  a.  {Bot.  &  Zoijl.)  Covered  with  long, 
fine,  soft  hair ;  woolly.  Gray.     Brande. 

LA'NAT-^l),  a.    Woolly  ;  lanate.  Smart. 

f  lAnCE,  n.  [L.  lanx,  lands,  the  scale  of  a  bal- 
ance.]    Poise  ;  equipoise ;  balance. 

Fortune  all  in  equal  lance  doth  sway.  Spenser. 

lAnCE  (12),  n.  [Gr.  ^-iyxv ;  L-  lancea;  It.  lancia\ 
Sp.  lanza;  Fr.  lance.  —  Dut.  lans;  Ger.  lanze; 
Dan.  landse;  Sw.  lans. — "Of  Spanish  origin." 
Varro.  —  "  From  Arm.  lancza,  to  throw,  to  bran- 
dish." Lye.  IVachter.]  A  weapon  in  the  form 
of  a  slender  spear,  in  general  use  before  the  in- 
vention of  firearms,  and  thrown  by  the  hand. 

4S"  The  lance,  now  used  as  an  arm  of  cavalry, 
consists  of  a  shaft  of  wood  from  eight  to  sixteen  feet 
lonp,  with  a  steel  point  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
lenfith,  and  adorned  with  a  small  flag  designed  to 
frighten  tlie  horses  of  tlie  enemy.    Brande. 

I.AncE  (12),  V.  a.  [Arm.  lancza;  It.  lanciare; 
Sp.   lancear;    Fr.   lancer.']      \i.   lanced;  pp. 

LANCING,  LANCED.] 

1.  To  throw,  as  a  lance  ;  to  launch.     Su'^rey. 

2.  To  pierce  or  cut  with  a  lance  or  other 
sharp-pointed  instrument.  Shak. 

In  their  cruel  worship,  they  lanced  themselves  with  knives. 

Glamnll. 

3.  {Surg.)  To  pierce  or  open  with  a  lancet, 
as  a  vein  or  abscess.  Dunglison. 

LAncE'-HEAD,  n.  The  head  of  a  lance.  5/acAwooc?. 

fLANCE'LY,  a.     Suitable  to  a  lance.  Sidney. 

lAjv'CE-O-L.^,  n.  [L.  lanceoln,  dim.  of  lancea,  a 
lance.]    {Zo'Jl.)   A  genus  of  crustaceans.     Say. 

L.^N'Cg-O-LAR,  a.  {Bot.)  Tapering  towards  each 
end.  Ogilvie. 

lAn'ce-o-lAte, 
lAn'c5-o-lAt-pd, 

ceolato ;    Fr.    la. 

little  lance.]     {Bot.^    „ 

lance-head.  Gray,    ^'"ea?'''* 

LAnCE-P^-SADE',  n.  [It.  lanciaspezzata.]   {Mil.) 


An  officer  under  a  corporal ;  the  lowest  officer 

of  foot.  J.  Hull. 

LiAn'(^5R,  n.  1.  One  who  lances  or  uses  a  lance:  — 

a  cavalry-soldier  who  carries  a  lance.  Davenant. 

2.  t  A  lancet.  1  Kings  xviii.  28,  (1551.) 

lAn'QPT,  n.  [It.  lancetta,  dim.  of  lancia,  a  lance  ; 
Sp.  lanceta  ;  Fr.  lancette.']  {Surg.)  A  small  in- 
strument the  blade  of  which  is  two-edged  and 
commonly  pointed  like  that  of  a  lance,  used  in 
blood-letting,  opening  abscesses,  &c.  Dunglison. 

lAn'CPT-ARCH,  n.  {Arch.)  An  arch  acutely 
pointed  at  the  top  ;  a  pointed  arch.         Britton. 

lAn'C^IT-WIN'DOW,  n.  {Arch.)  A  window  hav- 
ing a  lancet-arch.  Francis. 

lAncE'WOOD  (lAns'wfld),  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
evergreen  shrubs  ;  Guutteria.         Farm.  Ency. 

lAnch,  v.  a.  To  throw,  as  a  lance  ;  to  launch. 
—  See  Launch.  Diyden. 

lAn'CJ-FORM,  a.    Lance-shaped.  Wright. 

LAN-cIf'5R-OUS,  a.     Bearing  a  lance.      Blount. 

LAn'C|-NATE,  v.  a.   [L.  lancino,  lancinattis .^    \i. 

LANCINATED  ;  jo;?.  LANCINATING,  LANCINATEl).] 

To  tear ;  to  lacerate ;  to  rend.  Johnson. 

LAN-CJ-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  lancinating  ;  a 
piercing  or  darting  as  of  pain.  Dunglison. 

LAnd,  n.  [Goth.,  A.  S.,  Dut.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  §  Sw. 
land.'] 

1.  The  solid  matter  of  which  the  surface  of 
the  earth  consists,  as  opposed  to  the  liquid  mat- 
ter, or  water. 

They  escaped  all  safe  to  land.  Acts  xxvii.  44. 

2.  A  distinct  division  of  the  solid  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  a  region  ;  a  country  ;  a  district ;  a  tract. 

Through  a  land  of  deserts  and  of  pits;  through  a  land  of 
drought;  through  a  land  that  no  man  passed  tnrough,  and 
where  no  man  dwelt.  Jer.  ii.  6. 

3.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country  ;  a  people  ;  a 
nation.     "  The  tone?  believed."  Dryden. 

All  the  land  knows  that.  Shak. 

4.  Ground  ;  soil.     "  Fertile  land."         Shak. 
ftS^Any   ground,  soil,  or  eartli    whatsoever;    as 

meadows,  pasture,  woods,  moors,  waters,  marshes, 
fur/.es,  and  heath  ;  it  legally  includes  also  all  liouses 
and  other  buildings  built  upon  it ;  ...  it  includes  not 
only  the  face  of  the  earth  but  every  thing  under  it  or 
over  it.     Burrill. 

5.  Real  estate.  "  Thy  lands  and  goods  are 
confiscate."  Shak. 

6.  {Farming.)  Unploughed  ground  between 
furrows.  Wright. 

7.  t  [A.  S.  hland.]    Urine.  Hanmer. 
Land  of  the.  leal,  (Scottish.)  the  state  of  departed 

souls,  especially  that  of  the  blessed  ;  heaven.  Jamie- 
son.  —  To  make  the  land,  (JVaut.)  to  discover  land  from 
a  distance  wlien  approaching  it  after  a  sea-voyage.  — 
To  set  the  land  or  the  sun,  by  the  curnpass,  to  observe 
how  the  land  bears  on  any  point  of  the  compass,  or 
on  what  point  of  the  compass  tlie  sun  is.  —  To  shut  in 
the  land,  to  intercept  the  view  of  a  landmark  or  a 
point  of  land  by  sailing  so  as  to  bring  another  in 
range  of  it. 

Syn.  —  Land,  country,  re^on,  soil,  and  ^ound  are 
sometimes  used  promiscuously  ;  but  land  refers  more 
especially  to  the  soil  or  ground  of  the  earth,  and  coun- 
try to  the  parts  of  the  earth  inhabited.  Region  is  a 
tract  of  land  of  indefinite  extent ;  district,  a  territory 
within  fixed  limits.  We  say  native  land,  country,  or 
soil ;  cultivate  or  till  the  land,  soil,  or  ground. 

LANU,  v.  a.  \i.  LANDED ;  pp.  landing,  landed.] 
To  bring  to  land;  to  set  on  shore,  as  from  a 
vessel ;  to  disembark.  Shak. 

lAnd,  r.  n.  To  come  to  land ;  to  come  or  go  on 
shore,  as  from  a  vessel.  Bacon. 


LJiJ\r' DjIM-MJjv,  n.  [Ger.  land,  country,  and 
amtmann,  a  bailiff.]  The  president  of  the  diet 
of  the  Helvetic  or  Swiss  republic  :  —  the  chief 
magistrate  in  ten  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  Brande. 

LAN-DAu'  )  [ijn.daw',    W.  P.  J.  Ja.   K. ;   l&n'- 

LAN'DAW   )  daw,  Sm.  C.  Wr.  Wh.],n.     A  kind 

of  covered  carriage  which  opens  and  closes  at 

the  top  ;  —  so  named  because  originally  made 

in  Landau,  Germany.  Brande. 

LAN-dAu-LET',  n.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  landau,  a  lan- 
dau.]    A  small  landau.  Simmonds. 

lAND'-BREEZE,  n.  A  breeze  blowing  from  the 
land  towards  the  sea.  Smollett. 


lAnd'-CAR-RIA(?E,  n.     Conveyance  by  land. 

LAnD'-CRAB,  n.  {Zoiil.)  A  crab 
of  the  genus  Gecarcinus,  inhab- 
iting tropical  regions,  and  liv- 
ing chiefly  on  land.   Eng.  Cyc. 

fLAND'oAMN    (land'dam),  v.  a. 

To  damn  so  as  to  prevent  living 

in  the  land  ;  to  banish.     Shak.         Laud-  •    b 
lAnd'^D,  a.  1.  Consisting  in  land  or  real  estate. 

"  Landed  property."  Everett. 

2.  Possessing  an  estate  in  land. 

A  House  of  Commons  must  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
landed  men.  Addison. 

lAnd'PR,  n.  {Mining.)  One  who  attends  at  the 
mouth  of  a  shaft  to  receive  the  bucket  with 
ore,  &c.  Simmonds. 


lAnd'-^s-tate,  n. 

ing  in  land. 


Property  or  estate  consist- 
Arbtithnot. 


lAnd'fAlL,  n.     1.  The  falling  of  an  estate  in 

land  to  any  one  by  a  death.  Johnson. 

2.  {Naut.)  The  first  land  discovered  after  a 

sea-voyage.  Mar.  Diet. 

Jl  good  landfall  is  when  a  vessel  makes  the  land  as 

intended.  Dana, 

LAND'fTsh,  n.  An  amphibious  animal;  —  used 
in  contempt.  "  He  is  ...  a  very  land-fish." Shak. 

LAND'-FLOOD  (land'flud),  n.  An  inundation 
caused  by  the  overflowing  of  inland  waters  ;  a 
freshet.     "  Land-floods  after  rain."       Drayton. 

LAND'— FORCE,  n.  A  body  of  soldiers  serving  on 
land,  as  distinguished  from  a  naval  force. Temple. 

lAnD'-FoWl,  n.  A  bird  or  fowl  that  inhabits 
the  land  exclusively.  Booth. 

lAnd'GRAVE,  n.  [Ger.  landgraf.^  A  title  as- 
sumed by  some  German  counts  in  the  twelfth 
century,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  in- 
ferior counts  under  their  jurisdiction. 

The  landpraref  of  Thuringia  and  of  Lower  and  of  Higher 
Alsace  were  the  only  ones  who  were  princes  of  the  empire. 

Urande, 

LAND-GRA'VI-ATE,  n.  The  estate,  office,  or  ju- 
risdiction of  a  landgrave.  Ency. 

LAND'GRA-VINE,  n.  [Ger.  latidgrafinn.]  The 
wife  of  a  landgrave ;  a  lady  of  the  rank  of  a 
landgrave.  Booth. 

t  LAND'HERD,  n.     A  herd  that  feeds  on  land. 

Those  same,  the  shepherds  told  me,  were  the  fields 

In  which  Dame  Cynthia  her  lamlherds  ted.  Sjyemer. 

lAnd'H0LD-5R,  71.  One  who  holds  land;  an 
owner  or  proprietor  of  land.  Locke. 

lAnD'ING,  n.  1.  A  coming  to  land  ;  act  of  going 
or  putting  on  shore,  as  from  a  vessel.      Milton. 

2.  The  place  where  one  comes  or  puts  on 
shore,  as  from  a  vessel.  Daniel. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  floor  at  the  top  or  head  of 
stairs,  or  a  level  space  connecting  one  flight 
•with  another.  Ency. 

4.  {Railroads.)  A  platform  at  a  railroad  or 
railway  station.  Simmonds. 

lAnd'ING-PLAcE,  n.    1.  A  place  for  coming  or 
putting  on  shore,  as  from  a  vessel ;  a  landing. 
2.  {Arch.)  Same  as  Landing.  Bacon. 

lAnD'ING-WAIT'^R,  n.  An  English  officer  of 
the  customs. ; — See  Land-waiteu.         P.  Cyc. 

LAND'— j6B-B5R,  n.  One  who  makes  a  business 
of  buying  and  selling  land  for  others  ;  a  specu- 
lator in  land.  Stcifl. 

LAND'lA-DY,  n.     1.  A  woman  who  has  tenants 

holding  from  her.  Johnson. 

2.  A  mistress  of  an  inn.  Swifl. 

LAND'Lpss,  a.  Having  no  property  in  land.  Shak. 

LAND'LOCK,  v.  a.  [i.  landlocked  ;  pp.  land- 
locking,  landlocked.]  To  shut  in  or  en- 
compass by  land.  P.  Cyc. 

lAND'LOCKED  (^land'ISkt),  p.  a.  Shut  in  or  en- 
compassed by  land,  as  a  harbor,  or  a  vessel. 
"  Few  natural  ports  better  landlocked."  Addison. 

lAnd'LO-P^R,  w.  ["0x11.  landlooper ;  land,  coun- 
try, and  loopen,  to  run.] 

1.  A  term  of  reproach  applied  by  seamen  to 
one  who  lives  on  shore ;  a  landlubber. 

2.  A  wanderer ;  a  vagrant ;  a  traveller. 

He  [Perkin  Warbeckl  had  been  from  his  childhood  such  a 
wanderer,  or,  as  the  kind  called  him,  such  a  landloper.  ISacor,, 
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LANDLOPING 

lAND'l6P-1NG, o.  Wandering;  travelling.  "His 
Umdloping  legates."  llvUnahcd. 

lANU'LOKU,  n.     [A.  S.  land-hUtford.] 

1.  One  who  owns  and  rents  or  leases  lands  or 
houses.  Sp,ti.ser. 

2.  The  host  or  master  of  an  inn;  an  inn- 
keeper.    "Th<;yo%  landlord."  Addition. 

f  I.ANI)'L0RI)-RY,  n.    The  state  of  a  landlord. 

Such  pHtcring  illp"  uf  pe«ty  laiullunlry.  IS.  l/aU. 

LAND'lOb-BPK,  «.  [Corrupted  horn  latidlojm:] 
A  term  of  contempt  used  by  sailors  of  one  who 
passes  his  life  on  shore.  Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

t  LAND'-LORCH,  v.  a.    To  steal  land  from. 

Hence  country  louta  lantl-lurck  their  lords.  Warner. 

lAND'MA.N,  n. ;  pi.  lanhmkn.  One  who  lives  or 
serves  on  land ;  a  landsman.  Burnet. 

lAND'MARK,  n.  1.  Any  fixed  object  serving  to 
define  and  preserve  the  boundaries  of  lands,  as 
a  pile  of  stones,  or  a  hillock. 

Cnraed  be  he  that  removeth  his  neighbor's  landmark. 

Deid.  xxvii.  17. 

2.  Any  conspicuous  object  on  land  which 
serves  as  a  guide  to  seamen,  as  in  entering  a 
harbor,  or  in  avoiding  a  danger.  Brande. 

LAnd'-M6n-ST4;b,  n.  A  monster  inhabiting  the 
land.  Hume. 

LA.VD'-NItMPH,  n.  A  nymph  dwelling  on  the 
land.  I^>'ior. 

LAND'-6F-FICE,  n.  An  office  in  which  the  sale 
and  management  of  the  public  lands  are  con- 
ducted.   [U.  S.]  IngJiam. 

LAND'-6WN-5R,  n.  An  owner  or  proprietor  of 
land.  f''  Cushing. 

LAND'-PIKE,  n.  {Zonl.)  An  American  animal 
resembling  a  fish,  but  having  legs  instead  of 
fins.  Crabb. 

LAND'-PI-LQT,  n.     A  conductor  by  land. 

Would  overtask  the  best  land-piht'a  art.  Milton. 

lAND'-PI-RATE,  n.    A  highwayman.         Asher. 

LAND'RAIL,  n.  {Omith.)  A  smft-running,  mi- 
gratory bird,  of  the  family  Rallidtp ;  Crex  pra- 
tensis ;  —  called  also  corn-crake  and  corn-drake, 
daJcer-hen,  bean-crake.  Eng.  Cyc. 

LAND'REEVE,  n.  [A.  S.  land,  land,  and  reafa, 
a  tax-gatherer.]  A  subordinate  officer  on  an 
extensive  estate,  who  assists  the  land-steward 
in  collecting  rents.     [Eng.]  Brande. 

LAnI)'-RENT,  n.  Rent  for  the  use  or  occupa- 
tion of  land.  Arbuthtwt. 

lAND'SCAPE,  n.  [A.  S.  landscipe;  land,  land, 
and  scipe,  shape,  form,  condition,  state ;  Dut. 
landsehap  ;  Ger.  landsehaft ;  Dan.  landskab ; 
Sw.  landscap.] 

1.  t  A  representation  ;  a  model.  Hacket. 

2.  A  tract  of  country  which  the  eye  can  com- 
prehend in  a  view,  together  with  whatever  ob- 
jects it  contains.  Addison. 


Whiftt  the  landncaite  round  it  measures; 


Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
"liftt  the  lantlfcaiK 
Russet  lawns  and  fallows  gray. 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray. 

Ever  charming,  ever  new. 

When  will  the  landscajie  tire  the  view? 


Di/er. 

3.  A  picture  representing  a  tract  of  country, 
with  the  various  objects  it  contains.  Fuller. 

The  prettiest  lamlxape  I  ever  saw  was  one  drawn  on  the 
walls  of  a  dark  room.  Addimn. 

Syn.  — See  Prospect. 

LAnd'SCAPE,  r.  a.  To  represent  in  landscape. 
[k.]  Holiday. 

LAnD'SCAPE-GAR'DEN-LVG,  n.  The  art  of  lay- 
ing out  ground  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of 
natural  landscape.  Wright. 

LAND'SCAPE-PAINT'PR,  n.  A  painter  of  land- 
scapes or  rural  scenery.  Morgan. 

LAnd'-SER-V|CE,  n.  Service  on  land,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  service  on  the  sea.    Goldsmith. 

t  lAND'SKIp,  n.  Same  as  Landscape.  Addisoti. 

LA.ND'SLIDE,  n.    Same  as  Landslip.  Lyell. 

LAND'SLTp,  n.     1.  A  portion  of  land  that  has 

slidden  down,  in  consequence  of  dinturbance  by 

an  earthquake,  or  from  being  undermined  by 

the  action  of  water.  Lyell.    Brande. 

S.  The  sliding  down  of  land.  Wright. 
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lAnd^'MAN,  n.    1.  One  who  lives  or  serves  on 

the  land',  as  distinguished  from  a  seaman. 

2.  A  term  used  by  sailors  for  a  novice  in  the 
sea-Hcrvice.  Smart. 

lAND'-HPRING,  n.  A  spring  which  flows  only 
after  heavy  rains;  — distinguished  from  a  con- 
stant spring,  or  a  spring  which  flows  through- 
out the  year.  Brumle. 

lAND'-8TEVV-ARD,  m.  a  person  who  has  the 
care  of  an  extensive  estate,  and  of  collecting 
the  rents  and  incomes  therefrom.  Steele. 

LAND'STRAIT,  n.  A  narrow  strip  of  land:  — 
written  also  landstreight.  Mouniagu. 

LAND'-SVR-VEY'ING  (-va'jng),  n.  The  opera- 
tion of  surveying  land.  Duties. 

lAND'-SVR-VEY'QR  (-vi'or),  n.  A  surveyor  of 
lands.  '  JodreU. 

LAND'— TAX,  n.    A  tax  assessed  on  land.  Locke. 

LAND'-TOR-TOISE  (-tbr'tjs),  n.  A  tortoise  that 
lives  on  land ;  a  land-turtle.  Goldsmith. 

lAnd'-TURN,  n.    A  land-breeze.  Crabb. 

LAND'-Tt)R-TLE,  n.  A  turtle  that  lives  on  land ; 
a  land-tortoise.  Smollett. 

lAND'-UR-CH|N,  n.    A  hedgehog.  Carew. 

lAnd'-VVAIT-ER,  n.  An  officer  of  the  customs 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  register  the 
articles  of  a  vessel's  cargo  on  the  landing  of  the 
same  ;  —  also  called  landing -waiter  and  tide- 
waiter.  Brande. 

lAnd'WARD,  ad.    Towards  the  land.       Sandys. 

LAJ^DWEHR  {\^nt'\iir),n.  [Ger.]  Militia.  Smar<. 

LAND'— wIND,  m.  a  wind  blowing  from  the  land 
to  the  sea  ;  a  land-breeze.  Goldsmith. 

LAND'-WORK-^R  (-wUrk-?r),  n.  One  who  tills 
or  cultivates  the  ground.  Pownall. 

LANE,  n.  [Dut.  laan. —  "  It  may  be  A.  S.  hlane, 
thin,  and  therefore  narrow."     Richardson.'] 

1.  A  narrow  way   or  passage,   as    between 
buildings  or  hedges ;  a  narrow  street ;  an  alley. 

Into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city.         Lulx  xiv.  21. 

2.  A  passage  between  lines  of  men.     Bacon. 

He  was  led  into  the  house,  all  the  lords  st.inding  up  out 
of  respect,  and  making  a  lane  for  hira  to  pass  to  tlie  earl's 


LAN'GATE,    n. 
wound. 


(Surg.)    A  linen  roller  for  a 
Crabb. 


lAN'GRA^E,  n.    Langrel.  Mar.  Diet. 

lAN'GR(;L,  n.  A  kind  of  chain-shot  formed  of 
bolts,  nails,  or  other  pieces  of  iron  tied  together, 
—  used  chiefly  for  destroying  the  sails  and  rig- 
ging of  an  enemy's  ship;  —  called  also  langrel- 
shoi.  Brande. 

lAng'SAL,  n.     {Bat.)  See  Lausch.      Eng.  Cyc. 

lAng'-SET-TLE,  n.  A  long  wooden  settee  or 
bench.     [Scot,  and  North  of  Eng.]     HoUoway. 

LANG-SYNE',  ad.  [Scotch.]  Long  since  ;  long 
ago.  Fergusson. 

4^  Lang-syne  is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun  :  — 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  min'? 
Should  auld  aci|uaintance  be  forgot. 

And  days  o'  latiy-ntme  ?  Bwm». 

LAnG-T5R-A-l66',  «.  An  old  game  at  cards  ;  — 
often  abridged  to  lanterloo  and  langtra.    Tatler. 

LAN'GUA^E  (ISng'gww,  82),  M.  [It.  linguaggio, 
from  L.  lingua,  the  tongue ;  Sp.  lengttage ; 
Port,  linguagem  ;  Fr.  langage.] 

1.  That  which  the  tongue  utters  or  speaks ; 
the  expression  of  thoughts  and  feelings  by 
means  of  the  articulate  sounds  of  the  voice ; 
oral  speech. 

The  flrstaim  otlanfiiiafle  was  to  communicate  our  thoughts; 
the  second,  to  do  it  with  despatch.  Toote. 

2.  The  expression  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
by  means  of  sensible  signs  not  articulate, 
whether  suggested  by  nature,  or  formed  by  skill 
and  invention  ;  as,  "  Written  lanqiuige  "  ;  "  The 
langtuige  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.'' 

The  hmptinae  of  the  eyes  (Vequently  supplies  the  place  of 
that  of  the  t<mgue.  CVoib. 

3.  The  speech  peculiar  to  a  nation  or  people. 

Not  to  know  the  lanquaae  I  have  lived  in.  Shak. 

And  the  love  of  our  own  Icuignagr,  what  is  it.  In  iitct,  but 
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the  lore  of  our  eountr7  exprwatnf  liaelf  in  one  partleuls* 
direction  7  Irrttrh. 

The  Iliad  is  great,  yel  not  •«  great,  in  strenith,  at  oomtt, 
or  beauty,  u  tlir  Urevk  lim^Haf/r.  Trrmch, 

The  huii/uaur  of  a  (ivuplc  it  the  exponent  of  that  people'* 
fecUugs  and  Uioughts.  JIart. 

Vnimr  rnouith 

To  All  the  ambilion  of  a  private  man. 

That  Chatliain's  lunvmii/r  was  his  hiolhrr  tongue.  Cowi»r. 

The  lani/uaurt  '<(  Kumpe  arc  usually  arranged  Into  Sve 
divisions:  Che  Ct^ltic,  the  'leuUmie,  the  ticUvunir.  thr  Ijitia, 
and  Finnish;  of  <me  or  the  utbrr  of  wblcb  carh  partirular 
tongue  b  merely  a  dialect.  lUialh. 

4.  A  nation  or  people,  as  distinguished  by 
their  speech. 

AU  people,  nations,  and  lanf/uagn  trembled.       Dan.  r.  19. 

5.  The  manner  of  cxpresKion  in  speaking  or 
writing  ;  the  general  character  or  style  of  speak- 
ing or  writing ;  style. 


Others  for  lanynage  all  their  care  express. 
And  value  IxMtks,  as  women  men.  for  dress. 


Science  is  constantly  leaching  to  describe  known  ikeU  In 
■ew  langua(fe\  but  the  loMifuof/e  of  Scripture  is  alwavs  tha 
same.  WhrwHL 

6.  The  words,  terms,  and  phrases  peculiar  to 
a  science,  trade,  or  profession  ;  as,  ''Law-fan- 
auage  "  ;  "  The  language  of  chemistry  "  ;  "  The 
language  of  sailors." 

Syn.  —  Ijanfuage  ia  a  very  general  term,  and  ia  not 
strictly  confined  to  iitlerance  by  wordii,  as  it  ii  also 
exprexyed  by  tlie  countenance,  by  llie  eyea,  and  by 
signu,  as  tlie  languagr  uf  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  we 
say  the  language  not  only  of  men,  hut  also  uf  beasta 
and  birdH.  Tongue  refen  evpecially  to  an  original 
language;  as,  "  The  Hebrew  t»»if««."  Tl»e  modern 
languages  are  derived  from  the  original  tongurt. 
Speech  JH  the  utterance  of  articulate  iHiiMidii,  and  con- 
templates language  as  broken  or  rut  into  word*  ol 
different  kindti  ;  as,  "  The  parta  of  speech  "  ;  "  TIm 
gift  of  speech."  Every  language  liaii  ita  peculiar  idi- 
oms. A  dialect  is  an  incidental  part  or  a  prculiar  forni 
of  a  language,  used  by  the  inhahitant«  of  particular 
dJBtricta.  Tlie  Greek  language  ;  the  (ireek  idiom  ;  tlie 
Attic  dialect.  A  dead  language  ;  native  or  vernacular 
language  ;  mother  tongue  ;  vulgar  tongue  ;  elegant  or 
g(X>d  language  or  style.  —  Language,  terms,  and  words 
are  sometimes  used  indifferently,  as  when  it  ia  said 
an  opinion  is  delivered  in  plain  t^rms,  words,  or  lam- 
guage. 

t  LAn'GUA^E,  V.  a.  To  express  in  language. 
"  Temples  .  .  .  languaging  this  story. "Lotetace. 

LAN'GUi^^ED  (Iftng'gwjjd),  a.  1.  Skilled  in  lan- 
guage, or  learned  in  languages. 

Not  eloquent  nor  well  langnaged.  Barret, 

The  only  languaged  men  in  all  the  world.    B.  Jcnim, 

2.  Having  a  language ;  —  used  in  composi 
tion.     "  Many-fanjTMwycrf  nations."  Pope 

t  LAn'GUA9E-L£SS,  a.  Wanting  language  or 
speech.  "  A  very  land-fish  langtutgelexs."  Shak. 

LAN'GUA^E-BlAs'TfR,  n.  A  teacher  of  lan- 
guages. Sj>ectator, 

LAJV-OUEJiT'TE,  a.  [It.]  (Mu*.)  Noting  a  soft 
and  languishing  manner.  Brande. 

lAn'GU^T  (l&n'|et),  n.  [Fr.  lanavette',  kmyue, 
the  tongue.]  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a 
tongue,     [r.j  JohtuoH. 

LAN'GUJD  (ISng'gwid,  82),  a.  [L.  lanpddus ;  lan- 
gueo,  to  languish ;  It.  4  Sp.  langutdo ;  Fr.  Ian- 
guide.] 

1.  Weak  from  exhaustion  of  strength ;  droop- 
ing; faint;  feeble.  Armstrong- 

2.  Listless  ;  spiritless ;  dull ;  torpid. 

And  Are  their  langmi  souls  with  Cato's  virtue.   AdiKton. 

3.  Slow  ;  sluggish.  "  No  motion  so  swift  or 
languid."  Bentley. 

Syn. —  See  Weak. 

LAN'GI'ID-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  languid  manner; 
droopingly. 

2.  Slowly  ;  sluggishly.  Boyk. 

lAn'GU|D-N6ss,  r».     1.  The  sttte  of  being  Ian- 

guid  ;  weakness  from  exhaustion;  languor.  "A 

languidness  and  faintness."  A.  Wood. 

2.  Slowness ;  sluggishness.      "  This  languid 

ness  of  operation."  Boyle 

LAN'GU|SH  (Wng'gwjsh,  82).  r.  n.  [L.  langueo, 
from  Gr.  ilnyWu,  iiiyyftw,  to  loiter,  to  slacken ; 
It.  langttire  ;  Fr.  langtHr,  langvisstutt.]    [•".  LAM- 

Ot'ISHED  ;  pp.  LANOlISniXO,  LAX0118HED.] 

1.  To  lose  the  natural  strength,  spirit,  or 
vigor ;  to  be  or  become  weak,  feeble,  or  faint ; 
to  pine  ;  to  droop  ;  to  decline  :  to  wither ;  to  fade. 

The  sick  persons  kmguitheti  under  lingering  and  Inrani- 

ble  distemper*.  Addisam, 

A  man  that  tmauithts  In  your  displeasure.  Stat. 


MiEN,  SIR;    MdVE,  NOR,  S6n  ;   B^^LL,  BCR,  RClE.  — 9,  9,  ^,  g,  soft;  C,  G,  £,  i,  hard;   §  at  z;   ^  as  fz.  —  THIS,  this. 
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Bashan  lanfftdsheth,  tmi  Carmel;  and  the  flower  of  Leba- 
non laHsiuisheth.  iVeA.  i.  4. 

2.  To  look  with  softness  or  tenderness. 

Dryden. 

f  lAn'GUISH,  v.  a.    To  cause  to  droop  or  pine  ; 

to  enfeeble;  to  depress.  fihak. 

That  he  might  satisfy  or  languidi  that  burning  flame.  Florio. 

LAN'GU|SH,  m.  1.  The  State  of  languishing.  Shak. 
2.  Soft  cand  tender  look  or  appearance. 

The  blue  lani/uish  of  soft  Alia's  eye.  l'o}jt. 

lAn'GU!SU-PR,  n.   One  who  languishes.  Mason. 

LAn'GU|SH-ING,  n.  The  state  of  drooping  or 
pining ;  weakness  ;  feebleness.  Shak. 

LAn'GUISH-InG,  p.  a.  1.  Being,  or  becoming, 
weak  or  feeble  ;  drooping  ;  pining.  "  Sick  and 
languishing  persons.'  Barrow. 

2.  Slow ;  lingering.  "  The  movers  of  a  la7i- 
guishing  death."  Shak. 

3.  Soft  and  tender. 

With  languishing  regards  and  bending  head.      Dryden. 

LAN'GU18H-ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  languishing  man- 
ner. "  Sidney.    Pope. 

LAN'GUISH-MENT,  n.     1.  The  state  of  languish- 
ing ;  feebleness  ;  decline.  Wyatt. 
2.  Softness  or  tenderness  of  look  or  mien. 

Whilst  sinking  eyes  with  languinhment  profess 

Follies  his  tongue  refuses  to  confess.  King. 

f-LAN'GUJSH-NESS,  n.  Languidness.  "  Lan- 
guishness  should  be  avoided  and  put  from  the 
body."  Vives. 

LAN'GUOR  (ling'gw9f),  n.  [L. ;  langueo,  to  lan- 
guish; It.  languore;  Sp.  languor;  Fi.langueur.] 

1.  A  peculiar  state  of  the  body  induced  by 
exhaustion  or  prostration ;  languidness ;  las- 
situde ;  faintness  ;  feebleness  ;  debility  ;  fa- 
tigue ;  heaviness  ;  dulness.  Shak. 

2.  Listlessness  ;  inattention.  Watts. 

3.  Softness ;  laxity. 

To  isles  of  fragrance,  lily-silvered  vales, 

Diffusing  languor  in  the  panting  gales.  Pope. 

4.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  confirmed  and  linger- 
ing sickness,  as  distinguished  from  a  transient 
indisposition.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Debility,  Fatigue. 

t"  lAn'GUOR,  v.  n.  [Ft.  languir,  from  L.  langueo.'] 
To  languish  ;  to  droop.  Chaucer. 

fLAN'GUOR-OUS,  a.  Producing  languor.  "In 
languorous  constraint."  Spenser. 

LA-NI-Ar'{-FORM,  a.  [L.  lanio,  to  tear,  and 
forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  a  laniary  or  canine 
tooth.  Ogilvie. 

y  LA'NJ-A-RY,  or  LAN'I A-RY,  n.  [L.  laniarium, ; 
lanio,  to  rend,  to  tear.] 

1.  t  A  slaughter-house  ;  shambles.  Coekeram. 

2.  A  sharp-pointed,  conical  tooth  between  the 
lateral  incisors  and  small  molars ;  a  canine 
tooth.  Brande. 


(I  LA'NJ-A-RY,  a.    Tearing;  rending 


Wright. 


LA'N{-ATE,  or  LAN'J-ATE  [la'ne-at,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
Ja.  Wr. ;  lin'e-at.  Sin.  \Vb.],  v.  a.  [L.  lanio, 
laniatus ;  It.  laniare.]  To  tear  to  pieces ;  to 
lacerate.  Coekeram. 

LA-NIf'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  linifer;  ^ana,  wool,  and 
fero,  to  bear ;  It.  iSi  Sp.  lanifero ;  Fr.  lanifei-e.'] 
Bearing  a  downy  substance  resembling  wool,  as 
a  plant.  P.  Cyc. 

t  LAN'1-FIcE,  n.  [L.  lanificiicm  ;  lana,  wool,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  Any  thing  made  of  wool. 
'"  Cloth  and  other  lanifices."  Bacon. 

LA-NI(^'5R-0US,  a.  [L.  laniger;  lana,  wool,  and 
gero,  to  bear ;  It.  lanigero.]  Bearing  wool,  as 
sheep.  Chambers. 

LA-J\ri'J-D.M,  n.pl.  [L.  lanius,  a  butcher.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  family  of  dentirostral  birds  of  the  order 
Passeres,  including  the  sub-families  Laniina 
and  Thamnophilinte ;  butcher-birds.  Gray. 

T^-j\ri-l  'J\r.m:,  n.  pi. 
[See  LaniidjE.] 
(Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  denti- 
rostral birds  of 
the  order  Passe- 
res and  family 
Laniida ;  butch- 
er-birds.      Gray. 


Lanius  cxcubitor. 


lAnk  OSngt>  82),  a.  [A.  S.  hlanc ;  lang,  lenc, 
long ;  Ger.  schlank.l 

1.  Slender ;  thin ;  spare  ;  meagre. 

My  thighs  are  thin,  my  body  lank  and  lean.        Oaacoigne. 

2.  Loose  ;  thin,  empty,  and  shrunk  ;  not  dis- 
tended and  plump.     "  A  lank  purse."    Barrow. 

3.  Languid ;  drooping. 

He,  piteous  of  her  woes,  reared  her  lank  head.     Milton. 

LANK,  V.  n.     To  become  lank,     [k.]  Shak. 

LANK'LY  (ISngk'le),  ad.    Loosely  ;  thinly.     Hill. 

LAnK'N^SS  (langk'iies),  n.  The  state  of  being 
lank ;  slimness ;  leanness  ;  slenderness ;  meagre- 
ness ;  want  of  plumpness.  Sherwood. 

LANK'— SID-^D,  a.  Having  a  lank  or  lean  side  ; 
■  slender.     "  The  lank-sided  miser."  Blair. 

LANK'Y  (langk'e),  a.  Tall  and  thin  ;  slim;  slen- 
der; iaiik.  Dickens. 

LAN'N^R,  m.  [Fr.  lanier,  from  L.  laniarius,  a 
butcher.]  {Omith.)  The  female  of  the  Falco 
latiiarius,  a  species  of  falcon  found  in  the  south 
and  south-eastern  parts  of  Europe.      Jing.  Cyc. 

LAn'N{;r-ET,  m.  The  male  of  the  Falco  laniarius, 
being  smaller  than  the  female,  or  lanner. 

Called  a  lanneret  on  account  of  his  smaller  size.    Ung.  Ency. 

LAN'S^H,  n.  (^Bot.)  A  moderate-sized  tree  of  the 
genus  Lansium,  which  grows  in  the  Malayan 
Archipelago  :  —  also,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  called 
lunseh.  Eng.  Cyc. 

LAN'SaUg-NET  (ISn'ske-net),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Ger. 
landsknecht ;  land,  landes,  country,  and  knccht, 
a  hired  servant.] 

1.  One  of  the  irregularly  armed  infantry 
raised  in  Germany  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian.  Brande. 

2.  A  game  at  cards ;  —  vulgarly  called  lamb- 
skinnet.  Johnson. 

LANT,  n.  [A  contraction  of  lanterho.']  An  old 
game  at  cards ;  langteraloo.    [North  of  Eng.] 

lAnT,  or  lAND,  n.  [A.  S.  hland.]  Urine.  [Ob- 
solete or  local ;  N.  of  Eng.]    Hanmer.  Wright. 

LAN-TA'NJ-UM,  w.     See  LANTHANUM.      Brande. 

lAn'TA-NUM,  n.    See  Lanthanum.     Silliman. 

LAN'T^R-LOO,  n.  A  contraction  of  langteraloo. 
—  See  Langteraloo.  Johnson. 

lAn'TJPRN,  n.  [L.  lanterna,  and  laterna ;  lateo, 
to  lie  hid  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  lanterna ;  Fr.  lanterne.] 

1.  A  case  or  vessel  for  containing  a  light 
without  danger  of  its  communicating  fire,  or 
being  extinguished  by  wind  or  rain.  It  is  con- 
structed of  horn,  mica,  glass,  or  other  trans- 
parent material,  or  of  some  opaque  material,  as 
tin,  perforated  with  many  holes. — Formerly,  by 
misapprehension  of  its  etymology,  written  lant- 
horn,  as  if  lamp  horn.  Bacon. 

2.  A  lighthouse.  Addison. 

3.  (Arch.)  A  small  turret  or  cupola,  with 
apertures,  raised  upon  a  roof  for  giving  light  to 
the  interior ;  —  a  square  cage  of  carpentry 
placed  over  the  ridge  of  a  corridor  or  gallery, 
between  two  rows  of  shops,  to  illuminate  them. 

Britton.     Rees. 

4.  {Meek.)  A  kind  of  pinion  ;  —  called  also  lan- 
tern-wheel.—  See  Lantern-wheel.    Bigelow. 

Chinese  lantern,  a  lantern  made  of  thin  paper,  usu- 
ally variously  colored.  —  Dark  lantern,  a  lantern  with 
a  single  aperture,  wnicli  may  be  opened  or  closed  at 
pleasure. ^JV/a^ric  lan'ern,  a.n  optical  instrument,  by 
means  of  which  small  figures,  painted  with  trans- 
parent varnish  on  slides  of  glass,  are  represented  con- 
siderably magnified  on  a  wall  or  a  screen.        Brande. 

LAN'T^RN,  V.  a.     1.  To  provide  or  furnish  with 

a  lantern.  C.  Lamb. 

2.  To  hang  on  a  lamp-post.  Wright. 

LAn'T^RN-FLY,  n.  (Ent.)  An  hemipterous  in- 
sect of  the  genus  Fulgora ;  —  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  emitting  light  in  the  dark.  Eng.  Cyc. 

LAn'T^RN-JAWED,  a.     Having  a  thin  visage. 
LAn'T^RN-JAWS,  w.  pZ.   Thin,  lank  jaws  ;  a  thin 
visage.     "  A  pair  of  lantern-jaws."        Addison. 

LAN'TPRN-WHEEL,  n. 
(Mech.)  A  kind  of  pinion 
having  bars  or  trundles, 
on  which  the  teeth  of  a 
main  wheel  act ;  a  lantern.     Ogilvie. 


lAN'THA-NUM,  n.  [Gr.  Xavdavu,  to  lie  hid.^ 
{Chem.)  A  metal  intimately  and  in-variably  as- 
sociated with  cerium.  Gru/iam, 

LA-NU'(^!-NOUS,  a.  [L.  lanuginosus ;  lanugo, 
down  ;  lana  (Gr.  /.nvoi),  wool ;  It.  if  Sp.  lanugi- 
noso;  Yr.  lanugineux.']  (Bot.)  Covered  with  a 
kind  of  pubescence  ;  downy  ;.  woolly.         Gray. 

lAN'YARD,  n.  [Fr.  laniere,  a  thong.]  (Natit.) 
A  rope  passed  through  dead-eyes,  for  setting  up 
rigging :  —  a  rope  made  fast  to  any  thing  to  se- 
cure it,  or  as  a  handle.  Da7ia. 

LA-5D-|-CE'AN,  a.  Lukewarm  in  religion; — so 
applied  in  allusion  to  the  Christians  of  Laodicea. 

LA-6d-J-CE'AN-I§M,  w.  Lukewarmness.  Wright. 

lAp,  n.  [A.  S.  leeppa;  Dut.  lap;  Ger.  lappen; 
Dun.  lap  ;  Sw.  lajip-l 

1.  The  loose  part  of  any  thing,  that  may  be 
folded  or  turned  over,  as  that  part  of  a  garment 
that  hangs  loose  ;  flap  ;  skirt. 

For  many  a  vice,  as  saith  the  clerk. 

There  hangeth  upon  Sloth's  lap.  Qotoer, 

2.  That  part  of  clothes  which  is  spread  hori- 
zontally over  the  knees  or  the  upper  part  of  the 
legs  when  one  sits: — also,  the  knees  or  the 
upper  part  of  the  legs  as  placed  horizontally  or 
in  a  sitting  posture. 

His  mallet  lay  before  him  in  his  lap.  Chaucer. 

A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap.  Shak. 

3.  A  wheel  used  by  cutlers  in  polishing, 
formed  of  pieces  of  wood  so  arranged  that  the 
edge  of  the  wheel  always  presents  the  end-way 
of  the  wood ;  a  glazer.       Diet.  Arts  if  Sciences. 

4.  {Arch.)  That  part  of  one  body  which  lies 
over  and  covers  another.  Craig. 

LAP,  v.  a.  [Gr.  ^dirru  ;  L.  lanibo,  to  lick.  —  A.  S. 
lappian,  to  lick.]  \i.  lapped  ;  pp.  lapping, 
lapped.] 

1.  To  fold  or  turn  over ;  to  lay  over  upon,  as 
a  fold  or  layer ;  as,  "  To  lap  a  piece  of  cloth." 

2.  To  infold  ;  to  inwrap  ;  to  envelop  ;  to  in- 
volve.    "  Lap  it  fast  in  snares."         Gascoigne. 


Bcllona's  bridegroom,  lapped  in  proof, 
Confronted  him. 

3.  To  wrap  or  twine  about. 


About  the  paper 
thread. 


Shak. 

Greta. 

1  lapped  several  times  a  slendor 
Aewlon. 


4.  To  turn  the  tongue  over  or  about ;  to  lick. 

To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  blood.  Shak. 

LAp,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  laid,  spread,  or  folded  over 
or  on  any  thing. 

At  their  hinder  ends,  where  they  [wings]  lap  over,  [they] 
are  transparent  like  the  wing  of  a  fly.  Grew. 

2.  To  take  food  or  drink  by  licking. 

The  does  by  the  river  Nilus's  side,  being  thirsty,  lap  hast- 
ily as  they  run  along  the  shore,  lUgl/y. 

LAP'A-RO-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  kavapoKr'i?.v ;  ).aTr6pa,  the 
loins,  and  k>'i/.v,  a  tumor.]  {Med.)  Iluj)ture 
through  the  loins  ;  lumbar  hernia.     Dunglison. 

lAp'DOG,  71.     A  little  dog  fondled  in  the  lap. 

LA-PEL',  n.  [from  lap.]  That  part  of  a  garment 
which  is  made  to  lap  or  fold  over;  as,  "The 
lapels  of  a  coat."  Todd, 

LA-FELLED'  (l?i-peld'),  a.  Furnished  with  lapels ; 
having  lapels.  C.  Lamb. 

lAp'FUL,  n. ;  pi.  LAPFtLS.  A  Quantity  that  fills 
the  lap  ;  as  much  as  the  lap  holds.  Locke. 

f  LAP'J-CIDE,  n.  \1j.  lapicida  ;  to^js,  a  stone,  and 
cccdo,  to  cut.]     A  stone-cutter.  Bailey. 

LAP-I-DA'RJ-AN,  a.  {h.lapidarius.l  Inscribed  on 
stone ;  lapidary.  Croker. 

LAP-l-DA'RJ-OtJS,  a.  Consisting  of  stone.  W7-ight. 

LAp'I-DA-RY,  a.  \1j.  lapidaritts ;  lapis,  lapidis, 
a  stone ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  lapiaa7-io ;  Fr.  lapidaire.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  stones,  or  to  the  cutting  of 
stones  or  gems. 

2.  Inscribed  on  stone  ;  monumental. 
Lapidary  style,  the  style  proper  for  monumental  in- 

scriptions  ;  a  terse,  expressive  style.  Brande. 

LAP'1-DA-RY,  n.  1.  One  who  cuts,  polishes,  and 
engraves  gems;  an  artificer  in  gems. Woodivard. 

2.  A  dealer  in  gems.  Johnso7i. 

3.  A  virtuoso  in  gems.  Rees. 
t  lAp'J-DATE,  v.  a.     [L.  lapido,  lapidatus  ;  lapis, 

lapidis,  a  stone.]     "rb  stone.  Bailey. 
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tLAP-I-DA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  lapidatio;  lapido,  to 
stone.]    The  act  of  stoning.  lip.  Hall. 

I.A-PlU'g-oCfS,  a.  [L.  lanideua  ;  lapU,  lapidiit,  a 
Htonc]  Of  the  nature  of  stone;  stony,  [jt.]  7iay. 

LAP-|-U£s'C"<fNCE,  n.  [L.  lapidesro,  lapideacens, 
to  turn  to  stone  ;  lapis,  Utpidis,  a  stone] 

1.  The  process  of  bcconiinK  petrified;  petri- 
faction.     "  Lapidencvnce  of  bodies."  Boyle. 

2.  Stony  concretion.  Browne. 

LAP-|-D£s'C(:NT,  a.  [L.  lapidesco,  lapideaccns,  to 
turn  to  stone;  It.  lapiaescetU.]  Growing  or 
turning  to  stone.  Evelyn. 

I.AP-|-Dft8'C(:NT,  n.  Any  substance  which  has 
the  quality  of  petrifying  a  body.  Wright. 

LAP-l-DlF'|C,         )  (i_    [Jj.  lapis,  lapidiSfA  stone, 

LAP-1-I)IF'|-CAL,  >  and /ac/o,  to  make  ;  It.  ^f  Sp. 

lapidijico  ;    f  r.    Inpidljiqtte.]       Converting    or 

forming  into  stone.  Grew. 

\..\-P\n-\-F\-CA'TlQN,  n.  [It.  Inpidijicazione ; 
Sp.  lanidijicacion  ;  Fr.  lupidi/ication.] 

1.  The  art  or  process  of  con  verting  into  a  stony 
substance  ;  petrifaction.  "  Lapidijication  of 
substances."  Bacon. 

2.  The  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  precious 
stones,     [u.] 

LA-pId'I-FV,  v.  a.  [L.  lapis,  lapidis,  a  stone,  and 
facio,  to  make.]    To  convert  into  stone.     Ure. 

LA-PlU'l-Py,  ».  n.    To  become  stone.  Ure. 

LAP'I-DIsT,  m.  [L.  lapis,  lapidis,  a  stone.]  An 
artificer  in  gems ;  a  lapidary,     [r.]  Ray. 

LAp-JI^LA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  lapilliis,  a  little  stone.] 
The  act  of  making  stony,  or  the  state  of  being 
stony.  Smart. 

LA-PI  I.' LI,  n.  pi.  [L.,  Am.  oi  lapis,  a  stone.] 
(Gt'ol.)  Small  volcanic  cinders.  Lyelt. 

LA'PJS,n.;  pi.  LAp'f-DE$.     [L.]     A  stone. 

lA'PIS  CJIl-j^-MI-JvA  ' RIS,  n.  [L.  lapis,  a  stone, 
and  Low  L.  ca'aminaris,  pertaining  to  cala- 
mine.] {Min.)  A  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of 
oxide  of  zinc  ;  calamine.  Hamilton. 

LA'PIS  lAx'u-I.I,  n.  [L.  lapis,  a  stone,  and 
lazuli. — See  Lazuli.]  {.Min.)  A  blue  silicate 
of  soda,  lime,  and  alumina,  with  a  sulphuret 
probably  of  iron,  and  sodium,  found  chiefly  in 
granite  or  crystalline  limestones,  in  Persia,  Chi- 
na, Siberia,  and  Bucharia.  It  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  vases  and  mosaics,  and 
when  powdered  constitutes  ultramarine.  Dana. 

fLAP'LING,  n.  One  who  indulges  in  sensual 
delights ;  —  a  term  of  contempt.  Hewyt. 

LAp'P^R,  n.     1.  One  who  laps  or  folds.       Swift. 
2.  One  who  laps  or  licks.  Johnson. 

LAP'P^T,  n.  A  little  lap  or  flap,  as  of  a  head- 
dress.    "  Pendants  called  lappets."        Walpok. 

LAp'P|CE,  n.  The  opening  or  barking  of  a  dog 
at  his  game.  Crabb. 

lAp'PJNG,  n.  A  wTapping  material  used  by  calico 
printers.  Simmonds. 

LAPS' A-BLE,  a.    Liable  to  lapse  or  falL       More. 

LApse,  n.  [L.  lapsus  ;  labor,  lapsus,  to  slide,  to 
fall;  Fr.  laps.] 

1.  A  gliding,  slipping,  or  flowing;  smooth 
course  ;  flow.     "  Lapse  of  time."  Hale. 

mil,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains. 

And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams.  Milton. 

2.  A  falling  or  passing  to  a  lower  moral  state. 
The  fapse  to  indolence  is  soft  and  imperceptible.       RambUr. 

Yet  know  withal. 
Since  thy  original  lap»e  true  liberty  is  lost.         Milton. 

3.  A  slight  declension  from  duty  or  rectitude ; 
a  slip  ;  a  slight  fault  or  error. 

Lapses  and  fkilings  to  which  our  inflrmities  expose  us. 

Kogfrs. 

The  productions  of  a  ^reat  genius,  with  many  lapsen  ond 
Inadvertencies,  are  infinitely  preferable  to  the  'works  of  an 
Inferior  kind  of  author.  Atlilison. 

4.  {Eng.  Eccl.  Law.)  A  species  of  forfeiture 
whereby  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  church 
accrues  to  the  ordinary  by  neglect  of  the  patron 
to  present,  to  the  metropolitan  by  neglect  of 
the  ordinary,  and  to  the  king  by  neglect  of  the 
metropolitan.  Whishaw. 

LAPSE,  v.  n.    [t.  LAPSED  ;  pp.  LAPSING,  LAPSED.] 


1.  To  klip,  slide,  or  glide ;  to  past  or  fall 
slowly  ;  to  elapse.  "  A  tendency  to  lapse  into 
the  barbarity  of  those  northern  nations."  Swift. 

2.  To  fall  from  a  state  of  perfection,  truth,* or 
faith ;  to  decline  from  innocence  or  virtue. 

The  lajtsinu  state  of  human  corruption.  Decay  q/"  Chr.  Piety. 

3.  To  make  a  slip  in  moral  conduct ;  to  devi- 
ate from  duty  or  rectitude  ;  to  commit  a  fault. 

To  /a;M>-  In  nilnen 
Is  sorer  than  to  He  for  necili  and  falsehood 
Is  worse  ill  kings  than  bCKgan.  Shak. 

4.  (Law.)  To  become  void,  as  a  legacy. 

In  sonic  states  of  the  Union,  legacies  do  not  lapse  If  any 
Issue  of  the  legatee  be  living  when  the  tcalator  dico.    Hurrill. 

5.  {Eng.  Eccl.  Law.)  To  fall  to  another,  as  a 
benefice,  through  neglect  of  the  patron,  ordina- 
ry, or  metropolitan.  —  See  Lapse,  n.  4. 

If  the  archhishon  shall  not  fill  It  up  within  ilz  months  en- 
suing, it  [tlie  beuelice]  Uii>ses  to  the  king.  Aylijf'e. 

L.^PSE  (ISps),  V.  a.  To  suffer  to  slip,  or  to  be  va- 
cant, as  a  benefice.  Abp.  Laud. 

LAPSED  (ISpiit),  p.  a.  1.  Omitted  by  mistake  or 
inadvertency.     "  A  lapsed  syllable.  Watts. 

2.  Fallen  from  a  state  of  purity,  perfection, 
or  innocence  ;  ruined  ;  lost.  "  Lapsed  men." 
Whitby.     "  His  lapsed  powers."    Milton. 

3.  Passed  to  another  through  neglect  of  the 
patron,  ordinary,  or  metropolitan;  as,  "A 
lapsed  benefice.'  Whishaw. 

lapsed  devise,  (Late.)  a  devise  wliich  is  void  in  con- 
sequence of  the  devisee  dying  before  the  testator.  — 
lAtpsed  Itgacy,  (Imw.)  a  legacy  void  in  consequence  of 
the  legatee  dying  before  the  testator.  Burrill. 

LAp'SID-^D,  a.  (Xaut.)  Having  one  side  heavier 
than  the  other,  as  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

lAps'ING,  p.  a.  Gliding.  "To  magic  murmur 
of  lapsing  streams."  SmoUet. 

LAp'STONE,  «.  The  stone  which  shoemakers 
hold  in  the  lap  to  hammer  leather  on.         Todd. 

LJp'SUS  LIJsr'GUJE  (-Ilng'gw?,  92),  n.  [L.  lap- 
sus, a  slip,  and  Ungua,  the  tongue.]  An  acci- 
dental or  inadvertent  utterance.         Macdonnel. 

LAp'wING,  n.  [A.  S.  lepewinc,  or  kleepe-wince  ; 
kleapan,  to  leap,  and  wince,  a  wing ;  —  probably 
in  allusion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  claps 
its  wings.]  ( Oniith.)  A  bird  of  the  order  Gral- 
Im  and  family  Charadriad(e,  or  plovers ;  the 
pewit ;  Tringa  ranellus  of  LinnsDus.  Gray. 
Gray  lapieing,  the  gray  plover ;  SqtuUarola  einerea. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

LAP'WORK  (ISp'wUrk),  n.  Work  in  which  one 
part  laps  over  another.  Grew. 

LMR,n.;  jA.  la  'kk^.  [L. — Milton  uses  lars.] 
(Rom.  Ant.)  A  household  god.  Lovelace. 

LAR'BOARD  (lar'bord),  n.  [A.  S.  bcechord,  lar- 
board' ;  Dut.  bnkhoord ;  Ger.  backbord ;  Fr. 
basbord.  —  "I  consider  the  term  larboard  is  a 
corruption  of  basbord,  as  that  is  a  corruption  of 
bakboord."  Buckton,  Notes  S;  Queries.]  (Xatit.) 
The  left-hand  side  of  a  vessel  to  a  person  stand- 
ing aft  and  looking  forward ;  —  opposed  to  star- 
board. Dana. 

LAR'BOARD,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  left-hand  side 
of  a  ship.     "  The  larboard  watch."  Dana. 

LAR'CE-NY,  n.  [L.  latrocinium  ;  latro,  a  robber  ; 
It.  Sf  Sp.'  latrocinio  ;  Fr.  larcin.]  (Law.)  The 
felonious  taking  and  carrying  away  the  person- 
al goods  of  another  ;  theft. 

Orand  larceny,  in  England,  larceny  to  the  value  of 
more  than  twelve  pence.  —  Mired  larceny,  larceny  from 
one's  house  or  iierson.  —  Petit,  or  petty,  larceny,  in 
England,  larceny  to  the  value  of  twelve  pence,  or 
under.  —  Simple  larceny,  mere  larceny,  as  distinguiohed 
from  larceny  from  one's  lioime  or  person.  Burrill, 

Kg'  "The  distinrtion  between  these  two  [grand 
and  fietit]  kinds  of  larceny  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  only  recently  aliolislied  in  England,  by  statute 
7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  In  tJie  United  Ptalcs,  it  is  generally 
retained,  although  the  sum  adopted  as  its  basis  is 
much  above  the  old  English  standard.  In  .New  York, 
grand  larceny  is  the  felonious  taking  of  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  value  of  more  than  twenty -five  dollars." 
Burrill. 

LARCH,  n.  [Gr.  Artei| ;  L.  larix;  It.  larice;  Sp. 
alerce;  Ger.  lerche.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  conifer- 
ous trees,  including  the  European  larch  (Larix 
Europtea),  the  black  larch, or  huckmatJick  (Larix 
pendula  or  Americana),  and  the  red  larch  ( lAirix 
microcarpa)  of  North  America.  Loudon.  Gray. 


LABD,  n.  [L.  laridum,  htrdum  ;  It.  if  Sp.  tarda \ 
Fr.  lard."^  The  fat  of  swine  separated  from  the 
aninial  tissues  ;  —  particularly  that  oliUiined  bv 
melting  the  flare  or  leaves  which  lie  about  the 
kidney.  Ihtngliaun. 

LARD,  r.  a.  [Fr.  larder ;  lard,  bacon.]  [i.  lard- 
ed ;  pp.  LAKDINU,  LAUDED.] 

L   To  stuff  with  bacon  or  pork. 

LarJetl  thighs  on  loa<lrd  altars  laU.  Drpdem. 

2.  To  put  or  add  lard  to ;  to  grease. 

ills  buir  doublet  larded  o'er  with  Ht 

Uf  slaughteral  brutes.  Somervittt. 

3.  To  intermix ;  to  interlay ;  to  interlard. 

He  lards  with  flourishes  his  long  hani>|iM.       Orydem 

LARD,  r.  n.    To  grow  fat.  Drayton. 

LAR-DA'CEOt  8  (Ijr-di'ahvs.Gfi),  a.  [Low  L.  lar- 
daccus,  from  L.  lardum,  Inrd;  Yr.lardace.] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  lard.  Coxe. 

2.  (Med.)  Noting  certain  organic  alterations 
in  the  textures,  the  aspect  and  consistence  of 
which  resemble  lard.  IhtnyUaon. 

LARD'{:r,  n.  [Old  Fr.  lardier;  lard,  bacon.]  A 
room  in  which  meats  and  other  provisions  are 
kept  ready  for  cooking.  Shak. 

LAR'D^R-gR,  n.  One  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
larder  or  the  provision.  Spelman. 

tLARD'(:R-Y,  n.     Larder.  Holinahed. 

LAR'DiTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of 
alumina ;  agalmatolite  ;  —  so  named  in  allusion 
to  its  greasy  feel.  Dana. 

LAR'DQN,  M.     [Fr.]  A  slice  of  bacon.      Johnson. 

tLARD'RY  (lard'r?),  n.  Sameas  Lahdeb.  Cowley. 

lArE,  n.  [A.  S.  lar.  —  See  Loke.]  Learning; 
lore.     [N.  of  Eng.]  Brockett.     Dryden. 

lA're^,  n. ;  pi.  of  lar.    [L.]    See  Lab. 

LAR^E,  a.     [L.  largus  ;  It.  A  Sp.  largo ;  Fr.  larne.] 

1.  Of  great  butk  or  size  ;  great ;  big ;  bulky  ; 
as,  "  A  large  apple  "  ;  "A  large  mountain." 

Charles  II.  asked  me  what  could  be  the  reason  that,  in 
mountainous  countries,  the  men  were  commonly  larger,  and 
yet  the  cattle  smaller.  Temple. 

2.  Of  great  extent ;  extensive ;  expanded ; 
broad  ;  wide  ;  spacious  ;  as,  "  A  large  country." 

In  that  day  thy  cattle  shall  feed  in  large  pastures,  /so.  zxz.  A 

3.  Containing,  or  consisting  of,  a  great  num- 
ber ;  numerous  ;  as,  "  A  large  congregation." 

4.  Abundant;  ample;  plentiful;  copious; 
full ;  liberal.  '•  Large  honors."  "  Restitution 
larqe."    Shak.     "  Large  recompense."    Milton. 

6.  Copious ;  diffuse. 

I  might  be  very  large  upon  the  importance  and  advantairet 
of  education.  Ft  lion. 

6.  Noble  ;  generous.  "  Large  hearts."  More. 

7.  Comprehensive;  capacious.  "Lnr^f  mind." 

8.  (\aut.)  An  epithet  applied  to  the  wind 
when  It  crosses  the  line  of  a  vessel's  course  in  a 
favorable  direction,  as  on  the  beam,  or  on  the 
quarter.  Mar.  Diet, 

At  large,  unrestrained  ;  nnconfined  ;  free  ;  at  lilier- 
ty  ;  as,  "  The  robber  is  still  at  large  "  :  —  fully  ;  to  III* 
full  extent ;  in  detail  ;  as,  "  He  slated  at  large  hit 
reasons  "  :  —  in  the  mass  ;  generally  ;  as,  "  The  peo- 
ple at  large.'"  —  To  go  large,  {A'aul.)  to  sail  with  tli* 
wind  fair,  so  that  the  yards  are  nearly  square  ; —  np 
posed  to  to  go  close-hauled,  or  or  the  tcind,  Dana 

Syn.—  Se«  Ample,  Broad,  Geeat. 

LAR^E'-A-CRED  (-i'kyrd),  a.  Having  muck 
land  ;  possessing  great  estates.  Pop* 

LARRE'-HAND-^D,      a.      Rapacions ;     greedf 
"  Large-handed  robbers."  Shak, 

LAR^E'-HE.\RT-5D,  o.     Noble;  liberal. 

To  the  larfje-heailed  Hebrew's  famous  court.  WaOen 

LAR(PE'-HEART-5D-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  large-hearted. 

L.^R^E'-LImBED  (larj'llmd),  a.  HavinR  large 
limbs.     "  Large-ltmbed  Og."  Aliiton. 

LAR<?E'LY,  ad.  1.  Widely  ;  broadly  ;  extensively. 
2.  To  great  extent ;  in  great  degree  ;  greatl}. 


Our  supplies  live  Inrgelu  In  the  iiope 
Of  great  Northumberland. 


ami. 


3.  Abundantly ;  copiously ;  in  p-eat  quantity ; 
witho<it  sparing.  "I  nave  given  largely."  Shak. 

4.  Fully  ;  minutely ;  in  detJtil ;  at  length. 

After  that  the  holy  rites  ore  ended. 

I II  tell  you  ktrgely  of  Hit  Hero'a  deirtit.  SMat 
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LARGENESS 

LAR«^E'N5SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  large  ; 
great  size  or  bulk ;  bigness.  Raleigh. 

2.  threat  extent ;  extensiveness  ;  wideness. 

Circles  are  praised,  not  that  abound 

lu  taryeneds,  but  the  exactly  round.  WuUer. 

3.  Abundance  ;  ainpleness  ;  copiousness.  "The 
largeness  of  the  donor's  bounty."      Richardson. 

4.  Comprehensiveness ;  capaciousness;  great- 
ness.    "  Largeness  of  mind."  Collier. 

5.  Nobleness  ;  generosity  ;  liberality. 

If  the  largeness  of  a  man's  heart  carry  hira  beTond  pru- 
dence, we  may  reckon  it  illustrious  weakness.      L  hstraiige. 

LAR'^esS,  n.  [L.  largitio ;  largior,  to  give  boun- 
tifully ;  Fr.  largesse!]  A  donation  ;  a  gift ;  a 
bounty  ;  a  present  .«JA«Z- 


Great  donatives  and  largesses,  upon  the  disbanding  of  tlie 
armies,  were  things  able  to  inflame  all  men's  courage.  ISacon. 

LAR-OHKT'TO  (lar-get'to),  a.  [It.,  dim.  of  largo, 
slow.]  {Mus.)  Noting  a  movement  not  quite  so 
slow  as  largo.  Moore. 

f-LAR-GlF'l-CAL,  a.  [L.largijicus.']  Bountiful; 
liberal.  "  Blount. 

f  LAR-^IF'LV-OtJS,  a.  [L.  largijluua.']  Flowing 
copiously.  VVriglU. 

tL.\R-9IL'Q-au£NT,  a.  {L.  largiloqtius.'\  Speak- 
ing largely.  Blount. 

LAR^'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  large.  Wright. 

t  LAR-^f'TION,  n.  [L.  largitio ;  largior,  to  give 
largely.]     The  act  of  giving  a  largess.      Bailey. 

LAR'Ob,  a.  [It.]  (M/M.)  Noting  a  slow  move- 
ment, one  degree  quicker  than  grave,  and  two 
degrees  quicker  than  adagio.  Moore. 

L.\R'l-AT,  n.  A  long  cord  or  strip  of  leather, 
with  a  noose  at  one  end,  used  for  catching  wild 
horses  and  cattle.  W.  Irving. 

lAR  '1-D.m,  n.pl.  [Gr.  ?.dpo(  (L.  larus),  the  gull.] 
{Oniith.)  A  family  of  birds  of  the  order  Anscres, 
including  the  sub-families  Larinee,  Rhynchopi- 
rUB,  and  Sterninte  ;  gulls.  Gray. 

LAr'JN,  n.  A  piece  of  money  in  the  form  of  silver 
wire  (value  about  6d.  ster.),  formerly  current  in 
Persia  and  other  Eastern  countries.  Simmonds. 

f^A-Ri'J^.M,  n.  pi.  [See 
LariDjE.]  {Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  birds  of 
the  order  Anseres  and 
family  Larida ;  gulls. 
Gray. 

LARK,  n.     [A.  S.  laferc, 
ltime7T,   lamerce ;    Dut. 
leenwerik,   leenwrik;    Dan.  Iterke;    Sw.    lerka; 
Scot,  laverock,  lauerok."] 

1.  {Ornith.)  A  small,  passerine,  singing  bird 
of  the  genus  Alauda,  family  Fringillida,  and  sub- 
family Alaudince,  found  in  Europe  and  America. 

—  See  ALACDIN.B,  and  Sky-lakk.  Gray. 

Uark!  hark!  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings.  Sliak. 

2.  A  wild  fellow :  —  a  mad  prank.  Halliwell. 
LARK'gR,  n.  A  catcher  of  larks.  Ash. 
LARK'— LIKE,  a.     In  the  manner  of  a  lark. 

Pride,  like  an  eagle,  builds  among  the  stars. 

But  Pleasure^  lark-like,  nests  upon  the  ground.     Young. 

LARK'S'HEEL,  n.     Indian  cress.  Tate. 

LARK'SPUR,  n.  (Bof.)  A  genus  of  ranunculaceous 
plants,  having  blue,  purple,  or  red  flowers  in 
terminal  spikes,  and  the  upper  sepal  prolonged 
at  the  base  like  a  spur ;   Delphinium.         Gray. 

LAR'MJ-^IR,  n.  [Fr.  larme,  a  tear,  a  drop.]  (Arch.) 
The  flat,  jutting  part  of  a  cornice  ;  drip  ;  corona. 

—  See  CoKONA.  Bramle. 

LAR'RUP,«.  a.  To  beat;  to  flog.  [Local.]  Halliwell. 

(I  lAr'UM,  or  LA'RUM  [lar'um,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ; 
la'ruin,  P.  Ja.;  la.'rum,  K.  C.  Wr."],  n.  [A  con- 
traction of  alarum.] 

1.  A  noise  noting  danger  ;  a  sound  as  of  sum- 
moning to  arms  ;  alarm.  —  See  Alarm.     Shak. 

2.  A  machine  for  making  a  noise  at  certain 
hours ;   an  alarm.  Locke. 

II  tiAR'lJM,  V.  a.    To  sound  an  alarm,  [r.]    Pope. 

LAR'VA,  n. ;  pi.  larv^.  [L.  larva,  a  ghost,  a 
mask ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  larvci ;  Fr.  larve.] 

1.  (Rom.  Ant.)  The  spectre  of  a  deceased  per- 
son ;  a  ghost.  Andrews. 

2.  (Ent.)  An  insect  in  the  grub  or  caterpil- 


Larus  argentatus. 
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lar  state ;  —  so  called  because  its  form  is,  as  it 
were,  masked.  Brande. 

3.  (Herp.)  A  reptile  in  the  stage  of  metamor- 
phosis, as  the  frog  in  the  tadpole  state.  Brande. 
LAR'VAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  larvae.  ■        Maunder. 

LAR'vAT-^D,  a.  [L.  larva,  a  mask.]  Covered 
or  concealed  with  a  mask  ;  masked.  Bailey. 

LARVE,  n. ;  pi.  LARVES.  Same  as  Larva.  Kirby. 
LARVE,  a.    Relating  to,  or  being  in,  the  caterpil- 
lar state.  Kirby. 
LAR'VJ-FORM,  a.   Shaped  like  a  larva.  Maunder. 

LAR-ViP'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  la)-va,  a  mask,  and 
pario,  to'bring  forth.]  Relating  to  those  insects 
which  produce  their  young  in  the  condition  of 
larva;  instead  of  eggs.  Maunder. 

LA-RYN'(?(;-AL,  a.  [Gr.  Mwy^,  Movyyoi,  the 
larynx ;  It.  laringeo ;  Fr.  laryngt-.]  Of,  or  per- 
taining to,  the  larynx.  "  Laryngeal  nerves." 
"  Laryngeal  arteries."  Dunglison. 

LA-RYN'95-AN,  a.  [Fr.  laryngien.]  Relating  to 
the  larynx  ;  laryngeal.  Dr.  Traill. 

lAR-YN-^I'TIS,  n.  [Fr.  laryngite.]  (Med.)  In- 
flanimation  of  the  larynx  ;  a  disease  peculiar  to 
adults,  somewhat  resembling  croup.  Dunglison. 

LAR-YN-GOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  Upvy^,  Upvyyo?,  the 
larynx,  and  idyoj,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on 
the  larynx.  Dunglison. 

LAR-YN-g6PH'0-NY,  n.  [Gr.  7.&ovy(,,  Upvyyoi, 
the  larynx,  and  <itwvi),  the  voice.]  (Med.)  The 
sound  of  the  voice  when  the  stethoscope  is 
placed  over  the  larynx.  Dunglison. 

LAR-YN-G6T'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  Upvyi,  Upvyyoi, 
the  larynx,  and  ronrj,  a  cutting ;  ti/avu),  to  cut ; 
It.  &;  Sp.  laringotomia;  Fr.  laryngotomie.] 
(Med.)  The  operation  of  making  an  opening  in 
the  larynx.  Dunglison. 

LAr'YNX,  or  LA'RYNX  [mr'rjngks,  P.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wr.  Ash;  la'rjngks,  W\  Ja.],  n.  [Gr.  Aa'pty^.] 
(Anat.)  The  organ  of  voice  ;  a  cartilaginous 
cavity  at  the  top  of  the  trachea,  with  which  it 
communicates,  and  forming  the  protuberance 
vulgarly  called  Adam's  apple.  Dunglison. 

LAS-CAR',  or  LAS'CAR  [igis-kar',  J.  Sm.  ;  las'kjr, 
Wb.  Todd.],  n.  [Hind,  lushkur,  an  army  man. 
Simmonds.]  A  menial  employed  to  do  the  dirty 
work  of  the  artillery  and  arsenals  in  the  East 
Indies:  —  also  a  Hindoo  seaman  employed  on 
board  vessels  trading  to  E.  I.  ports.     Simmonds. 

f  LAS-ClV'J-EN-CY,  w.  Lasciviousness.  Halliwell. 

tLAS-ciV'l-ENT,  a.     Lascivious.  More. 

LAS-CIV'I-OUS,  a.  [L.lascivv^;  fotarMS,  lax;  It. 
"§  Sp.  lascivo  ;  Fr.  h,scif.] 

1.  Lustful ;  lewd  ;  concupiscent ;  libidinous. 

The  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor.  Shak. 

2.  Exciting  or  promoting  impure   desires ; 
wanton  ;  luxurious. 

Lascivious  metres,  to  whose  venom  sound, 

The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen.  Shak. 

LAS-CrV'l-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  lascivious  manner  ; 
lustfully  ;  lewdly  ;  wantonly.  Wotton. 

LAS-CIV'I-OUS-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  lascivious  ;  lustfulness  ;  lewd- 
ness ;  wantonness. 

Who  . . .  have  given  themselves  up  to  lascirinnsness,  to 
work  all  unclcnnness  with  greediness.  A'/  A.  iv.  li). 

2.  Tendency  to  excite  impure  desires. 

The  lascit^iousness  of  his  [Augustus's]  elegies.         Dniden. 

LA'SgR,  n.  [L.]  A  fragrant  gum-resin  very 
highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  and  obtained 
by  them  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Its  precise 
nature  is  now  unknown.      Brande.  Dunglison. 

LA'S^R-WORT  (-wurl),  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
European,  umbelliferous,  herbaceous  plants, 
the  roots  of  which  are  bitter  and  yield  a  resin- 
ous substance ;  Laserpitiittn.  Eng.  Cyc. 

lAsh,  n.  [L.  laxus,  loose ;  Fr.  l/iche ;  Old  Fr. 
lasche,  loose;  Fr.  l-tchei-.  Old  Fr.  lascher,  to 
loosen,  or  let  loose,  from.] 

1.  A  cord  or  leash.  Tusser. 

2.  The  thong  or  pliant  part  of  a  whip. 

The  lash  resounds,  the  coursers  spring, 

Tl>e  chariot  marks  the  rolling  ring.  Whitehead. 

3.  A  Stroke  of  a  whip  or  any  thing  pliant. 
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Koused  by  the  lash  of  his  own  stubborn  tail, 

Our  lion  now  will  foreign  foes  assa^.l.  Urydetu 

4.  A  Stroke  of  satire. 

The  moral  is  a  lash  at  the  vanity  of  arrogating  that  to  our. 
selves  which  succeeds  well.  LEstrange. 

LASH,  t'.  a.    \i.  LASHED  ;  pp.  lashing,  LASHED.] 

1.  To  Strike  with  a  lash  or  any  thing  pliant ; 
to  beat,  as  \\\X\\  a  whip  ;  to  scourge  ;  to  whip. 

And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip 
To  kish  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world.         Shak. 
And  big  waves  lash  the  frighted  shore.  Prior. 

2.  To  throw  out  with  a  jerk,  as  a  lash. 

He  falls,  and,  lashing  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws.  Dryden. 

3.  To  bind  or  tie  with  a  cord  or  rope  ;  as,  "  To 
lash  pieces  of  timber  together."  Johnson. 

4.  To  scourge  with  satire  ;  to  satirize  severely. 
If  we  must  Insh  one  another,  let  it  be  with  the  manly 

strokes  of  wit  and  satire.  Addison. 


Could  i)ensioned  Boileau  lash  in  honest  strain 
Flatterers  and  bigots,  even  in  Louis'  reign. 


Pope. 


LAsH,  V.  n.  To  ply  the  whip  or  lash.  "  Lashing 
dreadfully  at  every  part."  Spenser. 

To  lash  ovt,  to  break  out,  as  into  extravagance  or 
unrulincss.     "  To  lash  out  into  these  excesses." 

LAsH'^IR,  n.     1.  One  who  lashes.  Sherwood. 

2.  (Nnut.)  A  rope  for  binding  fast  a  tackle, 

or  the  breech  of  a  cannon  when  made  fast  within 

board.  Mar.  Diet. 

LAsh'-FREE,  a.  Free  from  the  lash;  unwhipped. 
"  And  am  myself  lash-free."  B.  Jonson. 

LAsH'jNG,  n.     1.  A  beating  with  a  lash. 

2.  The  act  of  binding  or  making  fast  with  a 
cord  or  rope.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  A  cord  or  rope  for  binding  or  making  fast. 

Torn  from  their  planks  the  cracking  ringbolts  drew. 
And  gripes  and  lashings  all  asunder  flew.  Falconer. 

t  lAsh'{NG-OUT,  n.  A  breaking  out  as  into  ex- 
travagance or  unruliness.  Sottth. 

t  lAsk,  n.     [L.  laxus,  loose.]  Diarrhoea.  Burton, 

lAs'K(;ts,  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  Small  lines  in  the 
form  of  loops  sewed  to  bonnets.  Mar.  Diet. 

lAss  (12),  n.  [From  ladde  (lad)  is  derived  and 
formerly  was  in  use  laddesse,  now  contracted 
into  lass.  Hickes.]  A  young  woman  ;  a  girl ;  — 
particularly  a  country  girl.  Waller. 

LAs'Sip,  n.     A  lass.     [Scotland.]  Burns. 

lAs'SI-TUDE,  n.  [L.  lassitudo  ;  lassus,  wearied ; 
Zffa^t/s,  lax,  loose ;  It.  lassitudine ;  Sp.  lassitud; 
Fr.  lassitude.]  A  general  relaxation  of  the  an- 
imal frame,  attended  with  an  oppressive  sense 
of  weariness  ;  e.xhaustion  ;  prostration  ;  languor; 
languidness  ;  weariness  ;  fatigue. 

Cold  tremors  come,  with  mighty  love  of  rest. 
Convulsive  yawnings,  lassitude,  and  pains.    Armstrong. 

Syn.  — See  Fatigue. 

lAss'LORN,  a.  Forsaken  by  his  lass  or  mistress. 
"The  dismissed  bachelor  .  .  .  lasslom."     Shak. 

lAs'SO,  n.  ;  pi.  lassos.  [Sp.  lazo,  a  slip-knot, 
from  L.  laxus,  loose.]  A  cord  or  strip  of  leath- 
er, with  a  noose  at  one  end,  used  for  catching 
wild  horses,  &c.  Sir  F.  Head. 

lAsT  (12),  a.  [Contracted  from  latest.  —  A.  S. 
latest,  last ;  Dut.  laatst ;  Ger.  letzt.  —  See  Late.] 

1.  'That  is  or  comes  after  all  the  rest  in  time ; 
hindmost;  latest:  as,  "The  last  hour  of  the 
day." 

O.  fairest  of  creation,  last  and  best 

Of  all  God's  works.  Millon. 

2.  That  is  or  comes  after  all  the  rest  in 
place ;  as,  "  The  last  house  on  the  street." 

3.  That  comes  after  all  the  rest  in  value  ;  in- 
ferior to  all  the  others ;  lowest ;  meanest. 

Antiloehus 
Takes  the  last  prize,  and  takes  it  witli  a  jest.  Pojie. 

4.  That  is  to  be  succeeded  by  no  other ;  be 
yond  which  there  is  no  more  ;  final ;  ultimate. 

I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the  last  day.       John  xi.24. 

5.  Next  before  the  present ;  as,  "Last  week  " ; 
"  Last  summer."  Addison. 

6.  Utmost  ;  highest ;  greatest ;  extreme. 
"  Principles  of  the  last  importance."  Hall. 

M  last,  or  at  the  last,  at  the  end  ;  in  the  conclusion. 
"  Virtue  .  .  .  crowned  with  joy  at  last."  Shak.  "M 
the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stinpetli  like  an 
adder."  Pro i .  xxm.3Q.  — To  the  last.,to  the  end  ;  until 
the  conclusion.  "  Blunder  on  in  business  to  t/te  last.' 
Pope. —  On  one's  last  legs,  applied  to  a  person  either 
when  his  animal  strength  is  almost  entirely  exhausted 
by  exertion,  age,  or  disease,  or  wlien  he  is  supposed 
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LATIBULIZE 


to  be  on  tbe  borders  of  bankruptcy.  Jamieton.  —  Latl 
lti!ir,(Kng.  iMtt.)  a  |>vraoii  t(i  wlioiii  lands  come  by  es- 
cheat, fur  want  uf  latvl'iil  lioirs.     BurrUt. 
S711,  — Seo  Final. 
LAsT,  nd.    1.  At  the  last  instance  or  time. 
When  MW  you  my  i'ulher  Uut? 

2.  After  all  the  others. 

Well  thou  know'ft  how  dear 
To  me  are  all  loy  wurk«i  Dor  man  tho  least, 
Thou((h  last  created. 

3.  In  conclusion  ;  finally. 


Shot. 


MiUon. 


And  hut,  the  mim  of  all,  ray  Father's  voice. 
Audibly  heard  tVoin  heaven,  pronounced  nie  his. 


tratOH. 
LAST- 


LAsT,  I',  n.    [A.  S.  kcstan  ;  Frs.  /a«to.]     [t, 

EI)  ;  pp.  LASTING,  LASTED.] 

1.  To  endure  ;  to  remain  ;  to  continue.  "  As 
long  as  the  world  lasts."  Ilakewill. 

2.  To  hold  out ;  to  continue  or  remain  un- 
oonsumed  or  unexhausted.  "  Whilst  this  poor 
wealth  lasts."  •  Shak. 

Syn.— See  Continue. 

LAst,  p.  a.    To  form  on  or  by  a  last.  Simmonds. 

LAsT,  n.  [A.  S.  tesif,  a  footstep,  a  last ;  Dut. 
leest ;  Oer.  leisten.]  The  mould  on  which  shoes 
are  formed.  Gay. 

LA.ST,  n.  [A.  S.  hl<pst,  a  load  ;  Dut.,  Ger.,  Dan., 
<Sf  Sw.  last.  —  Fr.  last,  lest.] 

1.  The  cargo  of  a  vessel,     [u.]       McCulloch. 

2.  {Com.)  A  measure  or  weight  varying  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  with  respect  to  dilferent  ar- 
ticles, but  usually  estimated  at  4000  lbs.  Brancle. 

3.  A  court  in  the  marshes  of  Kent,  Eng.,  for 
levying  rates  to  preserve  them.  Wright. 

t^"  It  is  applied  to  various  quantities  of  merchan- 
dise, as  12  barrels  of  tar  or  pitch,  ashes,  codfish, 
white  herrings,  or  meal.  A  last  of  flax  is  17  cwt. ;  of 
gunpowder,  24  barrels  of  100  lbs.  each  ;  of  wool,  12 
sacks  of  3&4  lbs.  each.  As  a  prain -measure,  in  Eng- 
land, liid  last  usually  consists  of  10^  imperial  quar- 
ters,—  12  sacks,  or  43(>3  lbs.  For  wheat  and  rapo- 
setMl,  it  is  calculated  at  2  loads,  or  10  quarters.  On 
the  continent,  it  varies,  the  last  of  grain  being  in  sev- 
eral parts  as  much  as  14  quarters.  The  la.it  of  ballast 
in  Amsterdam  is  hut  2000  lbs.  The  Prussian  ship  last 
is  4124  lbs. ;  the  lout  of  timber  at  Dantzic,  80  cubic 
feet."     Simmonds. 

LAsT'A(?E,  n.  [Fr.  lestape;  lest,  a  load,  ballast. 
—  See  Last,  n..  No.  2.T  (O/rf  Eng.  Law.)  The 
burden  of  a  vessel :  —  the  ballast  of  a  vessel ;  — 
a  custom  paid  for  wares  sold  by  the  last: — a 
custom  exacted  in  some  fairs  and  markets,  to 
carry  things  where  one  will.  Burrill. 

t  lAsT'A(?ED  (list'ijd),  a.    Ballasted.         Huloet. 
t  lAst'?R-Y,  n.    A  kind  of  red  color.     Spenser. 
LAsT'ING,  JO.  a.     Enduring;  remaining;  perma- 
nent ;  of  long  continuance  ;  durable.      ililton. 

Lasting  fealty  to  the  new-made  king.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Lastins  is  commonly  applied  in  an  abstract 
sense  ;  durable  is  applied  to  material  substances  which 
are  so  formed  as  to  be  fitted  to  last  long ;  permanent 
signifies  staying  by  us,  and  not  likely  to  fail  us  or 
change  ;  perpetual,  never  ceasing.  Lasting  remem- 
brance ;  durable  material  ;  permanent  situation  ;  per- 
petual motion. 

LAsT'[NG,  n.   1.  The  actor  the  process  of  drawing 

the  tipper  leather  smooth  and  straight  over  the 

last  in  shoe-making.  Simmo7ids. 

2.  A  smooth  and  durable  kind  of  cloth,  used 

in  making  light  shoes,  vests,  &c.  W.  Encg. 

LAst'|NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  lasting  manner  ;  perma- 
nently ;  durably ;  perpetually.  "  Lastingly  stig- 
matized." Cowley. 

LAST'ING-Nftss,  n.    The  quality  or  the  state  of 
lasting ;  permanency ;  durableness.  Dj).  Taylor. 
LAsT'LY,  ad.     1.  In  the  last  place  ;  in  fine. 
2.  At  last ;  at  length  ;  in  the  end  ;  finally. 

I.  fi>r  his  sake,  will  leave 
Thy  bosom,  ontl  this  glory  next  to  thee 
Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  lattla  die.  Milton. 

LATCH,   V,  a.      [A.   S.  leeccan;  gekeccan.  —  See 

LaCE.J  [t.  LATCHED  ;  pp.  LATCHINO,  LATCHED.] 

1.  lo  catch ;  to  seize  ;  to  lay  hold  of. 

_,    .  , .  ,^  I  hare  words 

Jliot  would  be  howled  out  in  the  desert  air, 

Where  hearing  eould  not  latch  them.  Shak. 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  latch.  "  The  door  was 
only  latched."  Locke. 

3.  [Fr.  lecher.']  To  lick  or  smear; — also  writ- 
ten lech. 

Hast  thon  yet  latched  the  Athenian's  eyes 

with  the  loTe-julce?  Shak. 


To  Utck  a  mine,  to  meaaure  it,  for  aacertaining  how 
much  uf  it  has  Inmh  used.    [North  of  Kng.]      H'rigkt. 

LAtCII,  n.    1.  That  which  catches ;  a  snare. 

Ixtve  will  no  other  binl  cateh, 

Though  he  set  either  net  or  latch.  Vhaueer. 

2.  The  catch  of  a  door,  moved  by  a  string  or 
a  handle.  Smart. 

lAtch'P^  (l»ch'?z),  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  Loops  for 
lacing  a  bonnet  to  a  sail ;  latchings.  —  See 
Latchinos.  Harris. 

LATCH'jPT,  n.  [From  Latch.]  A  string  for 
fastening  a  sandal  or  shoe  to  the  foot. 

The  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose. 

/.uXe  iii.  10. 

LATCH'ING§,  n.  pi.  (Nant.)  Loops  on  the  head 
of  a  bonnet  by  which  it  is  laced  to  the  foot  of  a 
sail ;  —  called  also  laskets,  and  latches.     Dana. 


LATCH'-KEY,  n. 
of  a  door. 


A  key  used  to  raise  the  latch 
Simmonds. 


LATE,  a.  [comp.  later  or  latter;  aupcrl. latest  or 
Itist.]  [Goth,  lata,  latyan ;  A.  S.  latian,  to  de- 
lay or  retard ;  A.  S.  lat,  Uete,  late ;  Dut.  UuU.] 

1.  After  the  usual  or  proper  time  ;  —  opposed 
to  early  ;  as,  "  A  late  frost." 

My  late  spring  no  bud  or  blossom  showeth.        Milton. 

2.  Far  in   any  period  of  time ;  as,  "  A  late 
hour  of  the  day. 

3.  Existing  not  long  since,  but  now  passed  or 
departed;  as,  "The  uite  Dr.  Johnson. 

4.  Of  recent  occurrence,  origin,  or  existence ; 
recent ;  as,  "  A  late  edition  of  a  book." 

For  those  of  old. 
And  the  Inte  dignities  heaped  up  to  them. 
We  rest  your  hermits.  Shak. 

LATE,  ad.  1.  After  the  usual  or  proper  time ; 
opposed  to  early  ;  as,  "  To  work  late. 

To  be  up  early  and  down  late.  Shak. 

2.  Not  long  ago ;  recently  ;  lately.     "  Where 

late  the  diadem  stood."  Shak. 

Where  cattle  pastured  late,  now  scattered  lies 

With  carcasses  and  arras  tlie  ensanguined  field.  Milton. 

Of  latf,  in  time   not  long   past;   recently;  lately. 

"  He  has  superstitious  grown  qf  late.''''  Shak. 

lAte,  v.  a.     [Icel.  leita.]     To  seek;  to   search 

for.     [North  of  England.]  Brockett. 

tLAT'^D,  a.     Belated.  Dryden. 

Now  spurs  the  lattd  traveller 

To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Shak. 

LA-TEEN'-SAIL,n.  (.Vrtirf.)  A  triangular  sail  ex- 
tended by  a  yard  much  inclined  to  the  horizon, 
used  by  xebecs,  polacres,  and  other  vessels  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Eastern  seas.  Mar.  Diet. 

LATE'LY,  ad.    Not  long  ago;  recently  ;   of  late. 

A  certain  Jew, .  . .  lately  come  from  Italy.        Act*  xvilL  2. 

LA'TpN-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  latent.  Paley. 
LATE'N^SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  late.  Swift. 
LA'TgNT,  a.   [L.  lateo,  latens  (Gr.  X.iOw,  ).avQ,Svm), 

to  lie  hid;    It.  latente;   Fr.   latent.]     Hidden; 

secret ;  concealed ;  occult ;  as,  "  Latent  causes  " ; 

"  iMtent  motives." 

Every  breach  of  veracity  indicates  some  Intent  vice,  or 

some  criminal  intention,  which  the  individual  is  ashamed  to 

avow.  SteuHurt. 

Memory  confu8e<l,  and  interrupted  thought. 

Death's  harbingers,  lie  latent  in  the  draught.       Prior, 

IMtent  buds,  (Bat.)  buds  which  survive  long  without 
growing,  and  commonly  without  being  visible  exter- 
nally. Gray.  —  iMtr.nt  hrat,  (Phy.-tici.)  heat  inappre- 
ciable by  the  thermometer,  supjuisod  to  exist  in  liquid 
and  aeriform  bodies,  and  which  Iteromes  sensible  dur- 
ing the  conversion  of  vapors  into  liquids,  and  liquids 
into  solids  ;  insensible  heat;  caloric  or  heat  of  fluidi- 
ty.    Brande.     Silliman. 

liA'T^NT-LY,  ad.    In  a  latent  manner;  secretly. 

LAT'^R-AL,  a.  [Gr.  W.aris,  broad;  L.  lateralis  ; 
latus,  lateris,  a  side ;  It.  laterale ;  Sp.  lateral ; 
Fr.  lateral.] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  side ;  as,  "  ITie 
lateral  branches  of  a  tree." 

2.  In  the  direction  of  the  side ;  as,  "  A  lateral 
motion." 

iMteral  equation,  (Math.)  an  equation  of  the  first 
degree. Wo.  4-  P.—  TMtrral  strenatk,  (Phii.'ics.)  the  re- 
sistance which  a  body  will  aifurd  at  right  angles  to 
its  grain.     fVrighL 

t  LAT-SR-Al'I-'TY,  «.  The  quality  of  being  lat- 
eral, or  of  having  distinct  sides.  Browne. 

lAt'^R-AI^LY,  ad.     1.   By  the  side;   sidewisc. 

"  Jsoternlly  or  sidewise."  Browne. 

a.  In  the  direction  of  the  side.  Holder. 


/MteritioUK    sediment,    (Med.) 
BOMietinies  deposited  by  urine. 


LAt'^R-An,  n.  The  popc'sscc  at  Rome ;  a  church 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  ICome;  —  so 
named  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Laterani 
who  possessed  a  palace  on  the  spot.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John  of  Latrran.  /*.  Cue. 

tLA'TgREI)  (l4'tfrd),/>.  o.     Delayed.     Chaucer. 

LAT-gR-|-FO'L|-of;8,  a.  [L.  lotus,  lateris,  a  side, 
and  folium,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Growing  on  the 
side  of  a  leaf  at  the  base,  as  a  flower.    Liiidtey. 

LAT-e-Rr"T10V8  (lit-?.rl«h'vs).  a.  [L.  lateritius ; 
later,  latens,  a  brick.]  TcrUining  to,  or  resem- 
bUng,  brick.  Henslow. 

reddish    •ediment 

LATE'WAKB,  n.  [Corrupted  from  Scot,  hjk-waik ; 
—  "  evidently  fonned  from  A.  8.  lie,  a  body,  and 
toacian,  to  watch."  Jamieson.]  Tlie  tvntching 
of  a  dead  body  during  nijfht,  accompanied  with 
dancing  and  festivity;  lyk-waik.  —  See  Lyk- 
WAIK.  Pennant. 

LATE'WARD,  a.  Somewhat  late;  backward. 
"  iMteward  irmi."     [k.]  Huloet. 

LAte'WARD,  ad.   Somewhat  late,  [u.]  Johnson. 

LA'TilX,  n.  [L.,  a  fluid.]  (Bot.)  The  vital  fluid 
or  returning  sap  of  plants  ;  —  applied  also  to  the 
moisture  which  exudes  from  the  stigma,  and  to 
the  gelatinous  matter  surrounding  the  sporules 
of  certain  fungi.  Henalow. 

lAth,  n. ;  pi.  LATHS.  [A.  S.  latha,yt\. ;  Dut.  lot; 
Ger.  /a«c.  — Sp.  lata;  Fr.  latte.]  (Arch.)  A 
runner  or  strip  of  board  nailed  to  rafters  to  sup- 
port tiles  or  slate  :  —  a  thin  strip  of  wood  nailed 
to  studs  and  furring  to  support  plastering. 

Pantile  laths,  long,  square  pieces  of  fir  on  which 
pantiles  are  hung.  Bramde. 

LATH,  v.  a.    [i.  LATHED  ;  pp.  LATHING,  LATHED.] 

To  cover  or  fit  up  with  laths.  Mortimer. 

LATH'-BRIcK,  n.  Along  brick  used  in  hop-oasta 
to  dry  malt  on.  Simmonds. 

LATHE,  n.  [Perhaps  from  A.  S.  lithian,  to  mod- 
erate. Richardson.]  A  machine  for  turning 
metals  or  wood  by  causing  the  material  to  revolve 
upon  central  points  and  to  be  cut  by  a  tool  fixed 
in  a  slide-rest  or  held  in  the  hand.  Weak. 

LATHE,  or  LATH,  n.  [A.  S.  laeth,  leth  ;  lathian, 
to  assemble,     ^elman.] 

1.  A  territorial  division  peculiar  to  the  county 
of  Kent,  England,  intermediate  between  the 
shire  and  the  hundred,  and  containing  three  or 
four  hundreds.  Brande. 

Kent  has  been  long  divided  into  Are  lathes,  P,  C^. 

2.  t  A  barn ;  a  granary  ;  a  grange.     Chancer. 

LATH'^R,  n.     1.  Foam  or  froth  made  of  soap  and 

water ;  foam  of  soapy  water.  Johnson. 

2.  Foam  or  ftoth,  as  the  foamy  sweat  of  a 

horse  ;  a  foaming  sweat.  Richard*on. 

LATH'?R  (ISth'^r),  r.   n.     [A.   S.   lethrian.]     [». 

LATHEUED;  }Jp.   LATHEKING,  LATHERED.] 

1.  To  form  a  foam  or  froth,  as  soap  with 
water.  Baynard. 

2.  To  become  foamy  from  sweat,  as  a  horse. 

lATH'PR,  r.  a.  1.  To  cover  or  smear  with  foam 
made  of  soap  and  water. 

2.  To  make  to  sweat  profusely,  tis  a  horse  by 
hard  driving. 

3.  To  beat ;  to  leather.    [Local.]    WiU>raham. 

LATHE'REEVE,  n.  An  officer  under  the  Saxon 
government  who  had  jurisdiction  over  a  lathe. 

These  [lathes  and  rapes]  had  fi>rmerly  their  latherrerea 
and  rapereeves,  acting  in  siiDordii 


A  covering  of  laths  for 
Simmonds. 


LATH'ING,  H.  A  covering  made  of  laths.    Moxon 

LAtH'WORK  (-wUrk),  n 
receiving  plaster. 

LAtH'Y  (lith'?),  a.  Thin  or  long,  as  a  lath.  "  His 
lathy  falchion."  West. 

l^-THY'RVS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  UOapoi.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  legummous  plants ;  vetchling;  ever- 
lasting pea.  Gray. 

LA'TIAN  (la'sbyn),  a.  Pertaining  to  I^tium,  an 
ancient  country  in  Italy.  "  llatian  porches." 
"  Latian  poetry."  Macaulay. 

LA-TlB'r-LfZB,  r.  n.    [I^  latibuium,  a  hiding- 
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place.]     To  retire  into  a  den,  burrow,  or  cavity, 
and  lie  dormant  in  winter ;  to  lie  hid.     Wright. 

LJl-TlB' U-LUM,  n. ;  pi.  latibula.  [L.,  from 
'lateo,  to  lie  hid.]  A  hiding-place;  a  lurking- 
hole;  a  den  ;  a  covert;  a  burrow.      Ainsworth. 

LAT-!-CiF't:R-OLfS,  a.  [L.  latex,  laticis,  any 
liquid,  and/ero,  to  bear.]  (^Bot.)  Applied  to 
tubes  or  vessels  which  unite  and  contain  the 
elaborated  sap.  Ogilvie. 

lAt'J-CLAVE,  n.  [L.  laticlavus;  lotus,  broad, 
and  clavus,  a  nail.]  {Bom.  Aiit.)  The  badge  of 
the  senatorian  order,  consisting  of  a  broad  pur- 
ple stripe  extending  from  the  neck  do\vn  the 
centre  of  the  tunic.  Wm.  Smith. 

lAT-I-COS'TATE,  a.  [L.  latus,  broad,  and  casta, 
a  rib.]     Broad-ribbed.  Oyilcie. 

LAT-!-DEN'TATE,  a.  [L.  latus,  broad,  and  dens, 
dentis,  a  tooth.]     Broad-toothed.  OgiMe. 

lAT-1-FO'L!-ATE,  ;  „.      [L.   latus,   broad,    and 

lAt-1-FO'LI-OUS,  >  folium,    a    leaf.]       (Bot.) 

Broad-leaved.  Blount. 

lAt'JN,  a.     [L.  Latinus,  Latium.'^ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Latms,  a  people  of 
ancient  Latium,  in  Italy  ;  Roman  ;  as,  "  The 
Latin  language." 

2.  In,  or  peculiar  to,  the  Latin  language  ;  as, 
"  A  Latin  oration  "  ;  "A  Latin  idiom." 

Latin  church,  tlie  Western  or  Roman  church,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Eastern  or  Greeli  cimrch,  originally 
comprehending  the  Christian  church  in  all  the  coun- 
tries anciently  subject  to  the  Roman  or  Western  em- 
pire, and  into  which  the  Latin  language  was  intro- 
duced. Great  Britain,  part  of  the  Netherlands  and  of 
the  north  of  Europs,  have  been  separated  from  the 
Latin  church  almost  ever  since  the  reformation.  Buck. 

lAt'JN,  w.  1.  (Geog.)  One  of  the  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Latium. 

2.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  the 
Latin  language.  Addison. 

3.  An  exercise  in  schools  which  consists  in 
rendering  English  into  Latin.  Ascham. 

t  LAT'JN,  V.  a.    To  render  into  Latin.       Wilson. 

LAT' jN-T^M  (lat'jn-Izm),  n.  [It.  <Sr  Sp.  Latinismo ; 
Fr.  Lattnisme.'] 

1.  A  Latin  idiom  or  mode  of  speech. 

2.  {Bib.)  In  the  Greek  Testament,  a  Latin 
word  in  Greek  characters ;  — also  the  Latin  sense 
of  a  Greek  word.  Kitto. 

LAt'JN-Ist,  n.  [It.  Latinista;  Fr.  Latiniste.'] 
One  skilled  in  Latin.  Ld.  Herbert. 

lAT-!N-IS'TJC,  a.  Partaking  of  Latin  or  a  Latin 
idiom,     [k.]  Coleridge. 

LA-TIN'j-TAS-TfR,  n.   A  smatterer  in  Latin.  W. 

LA-TIN'I-TY,  w.  [L.  Latinitas;  It.  Latinita;  Sp. 
Lafinidad  ;  Fr.  Latinite.']  Use  or  employment 
of  the  Latin  language  ;  Latin  style. 

The  French  critics  undervalued  their  [modern  Latin  po- 
ets] Latinity.  Eustice. 

LAT-IN-J-zA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  rendering  into 
Latin.  Lower. 

LAT'JN-IZE,  v.  a.  [L.  Latinizo  ;  It.  Latinizzare ; 
Sp.  Latinizar ;  Fi.  Latiniser.']  [i.  Latinized  ; 
pp.  L.vriNiziNO,  Latinized.]  To  give  Latin 
terminations  to  ;  to  render  into  Latin. 

.  Words  of  the  vulgar  tongue  Latinized,  and  Latin  words 
modernized.  Cambridge. 

lAT'|N-IZE,  v.  w.     To  use  Latin  words.  Drijden. 

t  lAt'|N-LY,  ad.  With  purity  of  Latin  style. 
"  That  can  do  it  Latinlij.  Ileylin. 

LA'TION,  n.  [L.  latio  ■,fero,  latus,  to  bear.]  The 
translation  or  motion"  of  a  natural  body  from 
one  place  to  another.  Crabb. 

LAT-I-R6s'TROUS,  a.  J;L.  latus,  broad,  and  ros- 
trum., a  beak.]  {Ormth.)  Having  a  broad  or 
flat  beak,  as  the  pelican.  Browne. 

LAT'JSH,  a.     Somewhat  late.  Joh7ison. 

LAT'f-TAN-CY,  n.  The  state  of  lying  hid.  Browne. 

lAt'J-TANT,  a.  [L.  latito,  latitans,  intensive  of 
late»,  to  lie  hid.]  Concealed ;  lying  hid.  Browne. 

LAt'1-tAt,  n.  [L.,  He  lies  hid.]  (Old  Eng. 
Law.)  A  writ  which  issued  in  personal  actions 
on  the  return  of  iion  est  inventus  to  a  bill  of  Mid- 
dlesex ;  —  so  called  from  the  emphatic  words  in 


its  recital,  in  which  it  was  testified  that  the  de- 
fendant lies  hid  {latitat)  in  the  county.  Burrill. 

f  LAT-|-TA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  latitatio  ;  latito,  to  lie 
hid.]     The  state  of  lying  concealed.         Bailey. 

lAt'1-TUDE,  n.  [L.  latitudo  ;  latus,  broad,  wide  ; 
It.  latitudine  ;  Sp.  latitud ;  Fr.  latitude.] 

1.  Width;  breadth. 

Provided  the  length  do  not  exceed  the  latitude.       Wotton. 

2.  Extent ;  scope  ;  range  ;  amplitude.  "  His 
[Albertus]  latitude  of  knowledge."  Browne. 

I  pretend  not  to  treat  of  them  in  their  full  latitude.  Locke. 

3.  Freedom  from  rules  or  limits  ;  laxity. 

In  human  actions  there  are  no  degrees  and  precise  natural 
limits  described,  but  a  latitude  is  allowed.  Jip.  Taylor. 

4.  Loose  interpretation ;  unrestrained  or  in- 
definite acceptation. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that,  in  popular  language,  such 
words  as  "  common  sense  "  and  "  reason  should  be  used  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  latitiule.  iitewart. 

5.  {Geog.)  The  angular  distance  of  a  place 
from  the  equator,  measured  on  the  meridian. 

6.  {Astron.)  The  distance  of  a  heavenly  body 
from  the  ecliptic,  measured  on  a  secondary  to 
the  latter,  Olmsted. 

JSS'  Latitude  is  north  or  south,  according  as  the  place 
is  north  or  south  of  the  equator.  Da.  ^  P. —  The  lati- 
tude of  a  place  is  always  equal  to  the  inclination  of 
the  axis  of  the  earth  to  the  horizon  of  the  place,  and 
conversely.  —  (Suroeying.)  The  distance  between  two 
east  ai;d  west  lines  drawn  through  the  two  extremities 
of  a  course.  If  the  course  is  run  towards  the  north, 
the  latitude  is  called  northing ;  if  towards  the  south, 
it  is  called  soutliing.    Dacies. 

Geocentric  latitude,  (Astron.)  the  distance  of  a  heav- 
enly body  from  the  ecliptic,  as  seen  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  — Heliocentric  latitude,  the  distance  of  a 
heavenly  body  from  the  ecliptic,  as  seen  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sun.  Herschel. 

lAT-I-TU'UI-NAL,  a.     [Sp.l    Relating  to,  or  in 

the  direction  of,  the  latitude.  Smart. 

lAt-I-TU-DI-nA'RI-AN,   a.    [Fr.  latitudinaire.] 

1.  Not  restrained  or  confined  by  precise  lira- 
its.     "  Latitudinarian  love."  Collier. 

2.  Not  conforming  closely  to  any  particular 
standard  of  belief,  especially  in  religious  mat- 
ters ;  not  rigidly  orthodox ;  free  in  opinion  ;  lib- 
eral. Burnet. 

LAT-I-TU-DI-NA'RI-AN,  n.  1.  One  who  indulges 
in  latitude  of  opinion  ;  one  who  does  not  adhere 
to  any  particular  standard  of  belief;  moderate 
and  free  in  views  or  opinions. 

2.  {Theol.)  One  who  holds  opinions  at  vari- 
ance with  the  more  rigid  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture and  church  traditions  ;  one  who  departs  in 
opinion  from  orthodoxy.  Brands.     Leslie. 

3.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  number  of  English 
divines  who  attempted  to  mediate  between  the 
rigid  Episcopalians  and  the  Dissenters ;  a  low- 
churchman.  Eden. 

lAt-I-TU-DI-NA'RJ-AN-I^M,  n.  [Fr.  latitudi- 
narisme.]  The  doctrine  of  the  latitudinarians ; 
a  latitudinarian's  manner  of  thinking,  "  The 
.  .  .  pathless  wilds  of  latitudinarianism."  Parr. 

lAT-I-TU'DI-NOUS,  a.  Latitudinarian  ;  liberal. 
[r.]  M.  Van  Burmi. 

t  lAt'O-M  Y,  n.  [L.  latomia.]  A  quarry.  Chambers. 

LA'TRANT,  a.     [L.  kitro,  latrans,  to  bark.] 

1.  Barking,  as  a  dog.  "  Latrant  race."  Tickell. 

2.  Clamoring;  noisy,     [ii.]  Green. 

t  liA'TRATE,  V.  n.  [L.  latro,  latratus.]  To  bark, 
as  a  dog.  Cockeram. 

t  LA-TRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  barking ;  a  barking, 
as  of  a  dog.  Cockeram. 

t  LA-TRE6'T|-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  lar^ihw,  to  serve.] 
Adapted  to  serve  or  minister.  Bp.  Hall. 

LA'TRI-A  [la'tre-?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  C. ;  lai-trl'?, 
Sm.  Ash,  Johnson,  Wr. ;  lat're-?,  K.],  n.  [L,, 
from  Gr.  Xarpiia;  Xarpiiico,  to  serve.]  {Roman 
Catholic  Church.)  Worship  paid  only  to  God, 
as  distinguished  from  duUa,  worship  paid  to 
saints.  Stilltngfleet. 

JS^  "  This  word,  by  being  derived  from  the  Greek 
Xnrp£i'i,  is  pronounced  by  Johnson,  and  after  him  by 
Ash,  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable. 
Both  of  tliem  had  forgot  their  Greek  in  the  word  du- 
Ua, which  they  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  though 
derived  from  invXcia.  One  of  these  modes  of  accen- 
tuation must  be  wrone  ;  and  my  opinion  is,  that,  as 
these  words  are  appellatives,  we  should  adopt  that 
accent  which  Dr.  Johnson  did  when  his  Greek  was 
out  of  his  head ;  that  is,  the  antepenultimate."  fValker. 


LAT'RO-BiTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina 
of  a  pale  rose-red  color  and  vitreous  lustre' 
from  Amitok,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador ;  —  so  named  from  having  been  discovered 
by  Latrobe.  Dana. 

t  LAT'RO-CIN-Y,  n.  [L.  latrocinium,  highway 
robbery.]     Theft;  larceny.  StacUtouse. 

LAT'T^N,  n.  [It.  latta  ;  ottone ;  Sp.  laton,  ala- 
ton  ;  Fr.  laiton,  leton.  —  Dut.  latoenl'] 

1.  A  kind  of  bronze  used  in  the  middle  ages 
for  crosses,  candlesticks,  effigies,  basins,  plates 
for  tombs,  &c.  Britton. 

2.  Thin  iron  plate  coated  with  tin,  of  which 
domestic  utensils  are  formed ;  sheet  tin,  Brande. 

3.  Sheet  or  plate  brass,  or  thin  plates  of 
mixed  metal.  Smvnonds. 

Black  latten  is  brass  in  milled  sheets,  conqiosed  of 
copper  and  zinc,  used  by  braziers  and  for  drawing 
into  wire.  SAarra/a(toi  is  thinner.  Roll  latten  ia  \to[' 
ished  on  both  sides,  ready  for  use.  Simmvnd;i. 

lAt'TIJN-BRAss,  n.  Plates  of  milled  brass ; 
latten.  — See  Latten,  No.  3.  Smart. 

lAt'T^R,  a.  1.  Existing  or  coming  after  anoth- 
er ;  —  opposed  to  former.  "  The  (fitter  and  for- 
mer rain."  Hos.  vi.  12. 


Thus  will  this  latter,  as  the  fonner,  world. 
Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse. 


Milton. 


2.  Last ;  latest,    [ii.] 

Embrace  liis  neck. 
And  on  his  bosom  spend  my  latter  gasp.  Shak. 

3.  Mentioned  last  of  two  or  more. 

The  difference  between  reason  and  revelation,  and  in 
what  sense  tlie  latter  is  superior.  Watts. 

4.  Lately  done  or  passed ;   recent ;   modern. 

Full  of  rumination  sad. 
Laments  the  weakness  of  these  latter  times.     Thornton. 

jg^g'  It  is  an  irregular  comparative  of  late,  but  dif- 
fers in  its  use  and  application  from  the  regular  com- 
parative later,  anil  is  used  when  no  comparison  is 
'.  —  See  Late. 


LAT'T5R-LY,  ad.    Of  late;  lately;  recently. 

4Eg-  Dr,  Johnson  designates  this  "  a  low  word 
lately  hatched."  It  is  much  used,  and  by  the  best 
writers,  as  Abp.  Whately,  Southey,  &c. 

LAt'TJPR-MAth,  n.  The  latter  or  second  mow- 
ing ;  rowen ;  the  aftermath.  Toller. 

lAt'TICE  (lat'tjs),  n.  [Fr.  laitis,  work  made  of 
laths  ;  latte,  a  lath.  Skinticr.  Richardson.  — • 
Dut.  lat,  a  lath,  or  corrupted  from  nettice  or  net- 
work. Skinner.  —  "I  have  sometimes  derived 
it  from  let  and  eye ;  leteyes,  that  which  lets  the 
eye."     Johnson.] 

1.  Any  work  consisting  of  slats  or  rods  cross- 
ing each  other,  and  forming  open  spaces  like 
net-work ;  lattice-work.  Shak. 

2.  A  window,  blind,  or  screen  formed  of 
strips  or  rods  crossing  each  other  and  forming 
open  spaces  like  net-work. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  cried 
through  the  lattice.  Judy.  v.  28. 

Holding  a  lattice  still  before  his  face. 
Through  which  he  stiU  did  peep  as  forward  he  did  pace. 

Spen»er. 

LAT'TJCE  (lat'tjs),  V.  a.  [i.  L.ATTICED  ;  pp.  LAT- 
TICING, LATTICED.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  lattice.  Sherwood. 

2.  To  form  with  lattice-work  ;  to  grate. 

Huge  alders  weave  their  canopies,  and  shod 

Disparted  moonlight  through  the  latticed  boughs.      Glover. 

To  lattice  up,  to  render  obscure  ;  to  eclipse.  "  Alex- 
ander was  adorned  with  most  excellent  virtues.  .  .  . 
Therein  lie  hath  latticed  vp  Ciesar."  JVorth. 

lAT'TJCE-WORK  (ISt'tis-wUrk),  n.  Work  con- 
sisting of  slats  or  reds  crossing  each  other  and 
forming  open  spaces  like  net-work ;  lattice.  "A 
curious  piece  of  lattice-work."  Derham 

LA  ' TUS-REC '  TUM,  n.  [L.,  right  side.]  {Conic 
Sections.)  A  straight  line  drawn  through  either 
focus  perpendicular  to  the  transverse  axis,  and 
limited  by  its  intersection  with  the  curve ;  pa- 
rameter. Davies  ij  Peck. 

LAUD,  n.  [L.  laus,  laudis ;  It.  lauda  ;  Sp.  laude; 
^r.l^s.]  .  r     I 

1.  Praise  ;  commendation  ;  encomium.    [ii.J 

And  give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt 

More  land  than  gilt  o'er-dusted.  klink 

2.  That  part  of  divine  worship  which  consists 
in  praise  ;  thanksgiving,    [ii.]  Bacon> 

3.  A  song  in  praise  or  honor,     [r.] 

She  chanted  snatches  of  old  lauds.  Stiuk 

4.  pi.  {Romish  Church.)  Prayers  formerly 
read  at  day-break,  after  matins.  Brande 
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LAUD 

lAUD,  v.  a,  [L.  laudo ;  huta,  laudU,  praise]  [t. 
laided: /(p.  LAruiNO,  LAUUKD.J  To  extol; 
to  praise  ;  to  celebrate  ;  to  magnify. 

Pmiie  the  Lord,  «11  ye  gentUcai  uid  taud  him,  all  ye 
people.  Jioin.  XV.  11. 

LAt;U-A-nlL'|-TV,  n.  [L.  laudabilUas ;  laudo, 
laudare,  to  praise.]     Laudablcuess.  [u.]   Todd, 

lA('U'A-BLB,  a.  VL.  laudabiUs;  latu,  laudis, 
praise;  It.  kiudabile ;  Sp.  laudable;  Vr.  louable.] 

1.  Deserving  praise  ;  praiseworthy ;  com- 
mendable.    "  A  laudable  endeavor."        Cooper. 

The  kuulahk  nlm  of  plvoaing.  Loelx. 

2.  Healthy ;  healthful ;  salubrious.  "  Laud- 
able animal  juices."  Arbuthnot. 

Syn.  —  Laudable  and  praueworUty  are  stronger 
teniiii  tlian  commeRiiable.  lAtiulabU  eiilerpriae  ;  praine- 
teartk)  action  ;  eomine.ndabte  quality  or  conduct. 

LAUD'A-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
laudable ;  praiseworthiness.  titwckhouse. 

LAUD'A-RLY,  ad.  In  a  laudable  manner;  praise- 
worthily  ;  commendably.  Drydeii. 

LAUD'A-NfJM  (14w'd?-niim  or  Wd'sL-nOm)  [ISd's- 
nfiin,  iS.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  l&w'd^-niiin,  P.  E. 
C],  n.  [It.  8^  Sp.  laudano;  Fr.  laudanum. — 
Contraction  of  L.  laudandum,  to  be  praised ; 
laudo,  to  praise.  Sullivan.]  Any  preparation 
of  opium,  solid  or  liquid  ;  particularly  the  tinc- 
ture, or  the  extract.     Dunglison. 

LAu-dA'TION,  n.  [L.  laudatio ;  It.  laudazione.] 
The  act  of  praising  or  extolling,     [u.]    Parfre. 

lAuD'A-tIvE,  a.  \lj.  laudai,ivus  \  It.  laudativo ; 
Fr.  laudatif.]  Containing  or  expressing  praise ; 
laudatory.  Bacon. 

fLAUD'A-TlVE,  n.  A  panegj'ric ;  a  eulogy  ;  an 
encomium.    "  A  laudatice  of  learning."  Bacon. 

LAU-DA'TOR, n.  [L.]  One  who  lauds;  apraiser; 
a  lauder.  West.  Rev. 

LAUD'A-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  laudatortus ;  laudo,  lau- 
datus,  to  praise ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  laudatorio.']  Con- 
taining or  expressing  praise.  "A  laudatory  dis- 
course." Bp.  Hall. 

LAlTD'A-TQ-Rr,  n.  That  which  contains  or  ex- 
presses praise ;  panegyric ;  commendation.  "  A 
laudatory  ot  it^eU."    [tt.]  Milton. 

lAud'^R,  n.    One  who  lauds.  Cotgrave. 

LAUGH  (laf),  V.  n.  [Goth,  hlahyan ;  A.  S.  hlihan ; 
Dut.  4r  Ger.  lachcn ;  Dan.  lee ;  Sw.  le.  —  "  Gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  formed  from  the  sound." 
Richardson.']      [i.  laughed  ;  pp.  laughing, 

LAUOHKU.] 

1.  To  make  the  peculiar  involuntary  noise 
which  sudden  merriment  excites. 

Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time: 

8onu'  tliat  will  evennore  peep  througli  their  eyes. 

And  luugh  like  parrots  at  a  ha^piper; 

And  other  of  such  vinecar  aspect, 

Tliat  they  "11  not  show  their  teeth  in  the  way  of  smile. 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  \k  laughable.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  or  appear  gay,  cheerful,  pleasant, 
or  lively.    "  The  laughintj  Nine."  Pope. 

Then  laughs  the  childish  year  with  flowerets  crowned. 

Dri/den. 

To  laugh  at,  to  ridicule;  to  treat  with  derision, 
scorn,  or  contempt.  ^^  iMuirhed  at  my  loxses,  mocked 
nt  my  gains."    Shak. —  To  lautrk  in  one's  sleeve,  to 

laugli  privately,  or  without  being  observed To  langK 

the  other  side,  or  out  of  the  other  corner,  of  one's  mouth, 
to  cry.     HalliweU. 

LAUGH  (laf),  V.  a.  To  affect  by  laughing;  — 
with  into  or  out.  "  Lauyh  yourselves  into  stitch- 
es." "  I  laughed  him  out  of  patience."  Shak. 
To  laugh  to  scorn,  to  deride  ;  to  hold  in  derision  ; 
to  treat  with  contempt.  "  Tliey  laughed  them  to  scorn, 
and  mocked  them."  2  Chron.  xxx.  10.  "  Our  castle's 
strenRth  will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn."     Shak. 

LAUGH  (hif),  n.  The  imirticulatc  expression  of 
sudden  merriment ;  laughter. 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind.     OotdmUth. 

L.\UGH'A-BLE   (mr^-bl),   a.      That  may   excite 
laughter  ;  ludicrous ;  comical ;  diverting  ;  ridic- 
ulous.    "  A  laughable  writer."  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Ludicrous. 

LAUGH'-AND-LAY-DOVVn,  n.  An  old  game  at 
cards,  in  which  the  winner  lays  his  cards  on  the 
table  and  laughs  at  his  good  success.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Wright. 

LAUGH'pR  (infer),  n.     One  who  laughs.      Shak. 
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LAUGII'ING  (nring),  p.  a.  Vtinf^  lauehtcr ;  ex- 
pressing merriment;  gay;  mirthful;  aa,  "A 
laughing  eye." 


The  act  of  one  who  laughs; 
IIobbH. 


LAUGII'ING,  n, 
laughter. 

LAUGI1'|NG-gAs,  n.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen,  or 
nitrous  oxide ;  —  so  called  because  when  inhaled 
it  commonly  produces  exhilaration.      Siliiman. 

LAUGH'ING-LY  (mrjng-l?),  a<f.  With  laughter; 
in  a  merry  way.    "  Saith  he,  laughingly.     Fox. 

LAUGH'ING-STOck  (larjng-«t8k),  n.  An  object 
of  ridicule  ;  a  butt  of  jests.  Shak. 

LAUOH'TjPR  (laft^r),  u.  Convulsive  merriment ; 
an  inarticulate  expression  of  sudden  merriment. 
"  A  ...  fit  of  lawjhter."  Obaerver. 

Man  is  the  only  creature  endowed  with  the  power  of  laugh- 
ter f  u  he  not  the  only  one  that  deaervca  to  be  laughed  at? 

UrevHle. 
Pain  or  pteaiure,  grief  or  laughter.  J'rior. 

49~TI)o  expression  of  laughter,  in  its  various  de- 

frees,  from  the  loud  burst  of  uncontrolled  mirth  to  the 
lalf-siippressed  movement  of  a  ridiculous  feeling,  has 
a  variety  of  onomatopaias  ;  hence  our  ha.'  ha!  ha!  to 
laugh,  smile,  grin,  snigger,  tittle,  chuckle,  giggle,  and 
the  iScotch  guffaw  and  ichihher.     Sir  John  StoddarL 

LAUGU'T(:R-L£8S(laf't?r-l«8),o.  Without  laugh- 
ing or  laughter.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  LAUGH'-WOR-THY  (laf'wUr-thf),  a.  Deserv- 
ing to  be  laughed  at.  B.  Jotisott. 

LAU'MQN-ITE,  n.  (Mm.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lime,  which  crumbles  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  in  consequence  of  loss  of  water  ;  ef- 
florescing zeolite ; — so  named  from  Laumont, 
its  discoverer.  Dana. 

t  LAUNCE,  n.    1.  A  lance.  —  See  Lance.  Gotoer. 

2.  fit.  lance,  from  L.  lafix,  lands,  a  plate,  a 

scale.]     A  balance.  Spenser. 

LAUNCE,  n.  {Ich.)  A  name  applied  to  two  spe- 
cies of  ammodytes,  viz.,  the  Amntodytes  lancea, 
and  the  Ammodytes  tobianus  ;  —  found  in  sandy 
localities  on  the  British  coasts,  and  much  prized 
by  fishermen  for  bait ;  sand-eel.  Tarrell. 

LAUNCH  (lancli),  ».  a.  [Arm.  lancza ;  It.  lan- 
ciare;  Sp.  tonccar;  Tr.  lancer.  —  See  Lance.] 

[t.  LAUNCHED  ;  pp.   LAUNCHING,  LAUNCHED.] 

1.  To  throw,  as  a  lance;  to  lance;  to  dart;  — 
written  also  tanch. 

At  him  he  launched  his  spear,  and  pierced  his  breast  Dryden. 

2.  +  To  pierce,  as  with  a  lance  ;  to  lance. 
My  breast  was  launched  with  lovely  dart.  Sjienter. 

3.  To  plunge  or  cause  to  move  or  slide  from 
the  land  into  the  water,  as  a  vessel. 

Hath  launched  above  a  thousand  ships.  Shot. 

LAUNCH  (ranch),  v.  n.  1.  To  cause  a  vessel  to 
move  or  slide  from  the  land  into  the  water. 

He  soon  equips  the  ships,  siinplies  the  sails, 

Aud  gives  the  word  to  lautich.  Dryden. 

2.  To  rove  at  large  ;  to  expatiate. 
Launching  into  divers  inquiries  about  Providence.     Barrow. 

LAUNCH  (lanch),  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  operation 
of  launching  a  vessel.  Simmonds. 

2.  {Naut})  A  long,  comparatively  flat  boat,  the 
largest  carried  by  a  merchant  vessel  or  a  man- 
of-war  ;  a  long-boat.  Dana. 

t  LAUND,  n.     [Fr.  lande.]    A  lawn.        Chaucer. 

LAUN'D^R  (lan'der),  n.  [It.  lavandaja,  lavandie- 
ra,  from  L.  laro,  larare,  to  wash ;  Sp.  lavande- 
ra;  Fr.  lavandii^e.] 

1.  A  washerwoman  ;  a  laundress.         Sidney. 

2.  (Mining.')  A  trough  to  receive  powdered 
ore  from  the  stamping-mill.  Stmmotids. 

LAUN'DfR  (rin'd?r),  r.  a.  To  lave,  as  a  launder 
or  washerwoman  ;  to  wet ;  to  wash,  [ii.]  Shak. 

LAUN'D^R-pR,  H.  A  man  whose  employment  it 
is  to  wash  clothes,     [u.]  Butler. 

LAUN'DRfSS  (lan'dr^s),  n.  A  woman  whose 
employment  it  is  to  wash  clothes ;  a  washer- 
woman. Swift. 

tLAUN'OR^SS,  v.n.  To  do  washing.  "Their 
wives  are  used  ...  to  laundress."  Blount. 

LAUN'nRY  (lan'dr?),  n.  [Sp.  lavaiutero  ;  Old  Fr. 
lavanderie ;  .Old  Eng.  Invandry.] 

1.  A  room  or  place  whore  clothes  arc  washed. 
•'  Thepantry,  the  laundry,  the  cellar."      Sirift. 

2.  The  act  of  washing  ;  a  washing.       Bacon. 


LAVARET 

LAUN'DBY-MAid,  n.  A  female  Mrrant  who  at 
tends  to  the  laundry.  Simmonds. 

LAU'RJ-ATE,   v.  a.      [l.    LAUUKATKD;    pp.   LAU- 

KEATING,  LAURKATKD.]  To  crown  or  invest 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel  in  token  of  merit,  aa 
formerly  in  conferring  a  degree  in  a  iinivcr«ity. 

Bkclton  was  laumiied  at  UxfanL  Wartom. 

LAU'R5-ATK,  a.  [L.  laureatiu  ;  laurea,  a  crown 
of  laurel ;  It.  laureato  ;  Kn.  laureado ;  Fr.  lau- 
reat.]  Decked  or  invested  with  a  wreath  of  lau- 
rel.    "  Laureate  hearse."  Milton. 

Son  on  her  lap  her  laureaU  son  recllaea.  fope. 

Poet-laureate,  the  title  of  the  court-|>oet  in  Bflgtand. 

n~  The  appeilaliun  "  laureate  "  anems  to  have  been 
derived,  through  tlio  lulian,  from  llie  Latin  lau- 
nt»,  "abay,"  in  allusion  to  the  ancient  practice  o( 
crowning  iioela.  Petrarch  received  IIhs  rrown  at 
Rome  in  1341,  and  Tawio  in  1504.  The  earlieal  men. 
tion  of  a  poet-laureate  in  England,  under  that  cipnM 
title,  is  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  when  John  Kay  re- 
ceived the  appointment.  —  ijee  Laukeation.  P.Cfc 

LAU'R5-ATE,  n.  One  crowned  with  laurel ;  a 
poet-laureate.     "  A-neyi  laureait."       Sheffield. 

LAu'RP-ATE-SHIp,  n.  The  office  of  a  laureate  ; 
the  station  of  a  poet-laureate.  C.  Lamb. 

LAu-RP-A'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  crowning  or  in- 
vesting with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  as  formerly  in 
conferring  a  degree  in  a  university.        Warton. 

On  which  ocrasions  n.  e.  taking  degrees  in  grammar]  a 
wreath  of  laurel  was  presented  to  the  new  graduate,  who  waa 
afterwards  usually  styled  **  poeta  laurratus."  llicse  laurra- 
tions,  however,  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the  appellation  In 
question.  Wiirttm. 

IlLAU'RgL  (I8r'?l  or  llw'i^l)  [l8r'i?l,S.  W.J.  E.F. 
Ja.  Sm. ;  iaw'r?l,  P.  K.  C.  iVr.  Wb.],  n.  [L.  lau- 
rus ;  It.  lauro  ;  Sp.  laurel ;  Fr.  laurier.  —  From 
Celt,  blaur  (pronounced  laur),  green.  Loudon.] 

1.  (Bot.)  An  ever^ecn  tree  or  shrub  of  the 
genus  Laums,  of  which  there  are  many  species, 
as  the  camphor-tree  (Laurus  campnora),  the 
cinnamon-tree  (Laurus  cinnamomum),  the  sas- 
safras-tree {Laurtts  sassafras),  and  the  sweet- 
bay-tree  {Laurus  nobilia).     Loudon.    Eng.  Cyc. 

4S^TIie  Laurus  nobilis,  or  true  laurel,  is  a  small 
evergreen  tree,  with  fragrant  leaves  and  lierries,  which 
grows  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  tlie 
north  of  Africa.  By  the  Romans  it  was  consecrated 
to  Apollo,  and  used  to  decorate  the  brows  of  victors. 

2.  An  English  gold  coin  of  the  year  1619, 
stamped  with  the  king's  head  laureated  ;  —  also 
called  lauret.  Rees's  Cyc. 

.American  laurel,  (Bot.)  a  name  given  in  tlie  U.  S.  to 
evergreen  shrubs  of  the  gcnusi  Kalmia.  —  Cherry  laurel, 
an  evergreen  shrub;  Prunus  iMurocerasus. — Oreat 
laurel,  an  evergreen  shrub  or  tree  ;  Hlutdodemdron  aox- 
tmiim.  Ormf. 

II  LAU'RgL  (I6r'el  or  llw'r?!),  a.  Consisting  of,  or 
pertaining  to,  laurel.     "  Laurel  crown."    Shak. 

II  LAU'R{;LLED  (Kr'eUl  or  Iftw'rfid),  a.  Crowned 
or  decorated  with  laurel ;  laureate.  Pope. 

LAu'R^S-TIne,  n.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub, 
with  shining  leaves  and  showy  white  flowers, 
which  appear  during  the  winter  months ;  Vibur- 
num tinus  ;  —  WTitten  also  laurustine.    Loudon. 

lAu'R^T,  n.  An  English  gold  coin  of  the  time 
of  James  I. —  See  Laurel,  No.  2.  Crabb. 

LAU-RIf'SR-oCS,  a.  [L.  laurus,  the  laurel,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Producing  laurel.  Blount. 

LAU'RINE,  n.  A  fatty  matter  of  an  acrid  taste 
contained  in  the  berries  of  the  sweet-bay-tree 
(Laurtts  nobilis).  Brande. 

lAu'ROS,  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  aromatio 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  including  man/ 
species;  laurel. — See  Lauhel.  Gray 

lAu§  DE'b.    [L.]     Praise  to  God.     Macdonnel 

LAUS'KRAUT  (lo(i8'kri)at),  w.  [Ger.]  (Bot.)  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Delphinium.  Wright. 

lAu'TU,  n.  A  band  of  cotton  twisted  and  worn 
on  the  head  of  the  Inca  of  Peru  as  a  bad^  of 
royalty.  Wrtght, 

LA'VA,  or  LA'VA  [la'v»,  W.  Sm. ;  lt'v»,  Ja.  Wb. ; 
Ki'v?  or  la'v»,^'.;  Wv'»,  Wr.],n.;  pi.  lavas.  [It. 
laua,  tara ;  from  L.  laco,  larare,  to  wash  ;  Sp. 
lara  ;  Fr.  lare.]  The  stone  or  stonv  matter  which 
flows  in  a  melted  state  from  a  vofcano.      LyeU. 

LAv'A-RftT,  n.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  salmon  ;  the 
Saltno  lararetus  of  Linna?us.  Crabb. 
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LA-vAt'IC,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  lava ; 
lavic.     [r.]  Maunder. 

LA-VA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  lavatio ;  lavo,  lavatum,  to 
wash.]    A  washing ;  ablution,    [ii.]     Hakewell. 

LA  V  A-TO-RY,  n.  [L.  lavatorium  ;  It.  lavatoja ; 
Sp.  'lavdtono  ;  Fr.  lavatoire.] 

1.  A  room  or  place  for  washing.  Baker. 

2.  A  pit  in  which  gold  is  washed.  Rees. 

3.  A  wash  for  diseased  parts ;  a  lotion.  Harvey. 

LAV'A-TO-RY,  a.  "Washing;  cleansing  by  wash- 
ing/      ■      ■  Month.  Rev. 

LAVE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  Uiju) ;  L.  lavo  ;  It.  lavare  ;  Sp. 
lavar;  Fr.  lavei:']  {i.  laved;  pp.  laving, 
LAVED.]     To  wash  ;  to  bathe. 

Whose  wall  the  silent  water  laves.  Pamell. 

LAVE,  V.  a.  [L.  levo,  to  raise;  It.  levare;  Sp. 
larar;  Fr.  lever.]  To  throw  up  or  out.,  as  water; 
to  lade.    [R.]  ^-  Jonson. 

A  fourth  with  labor  lare» 
The  intmding  seag,  and  waves  ejects  on  waves.    Dnjden. 

LAVE,  r.n.  1.  To  wash  one's  self ;  to  bathe.  Pope. 

2.  t  To  hang  do^vn  or  droop. 

His  ears  hung  laving  like  a  new-lugged  swine.     Bp.  Hall. 

t  LA VE'-EARED  (lav'erd),  a.   Having  hanging  or 

flapping  ears,  as  the  hog.  Bp.  Hall. 

LA-VEER',  V.  n.  [Dut.  laveeren. —¥t.  louvoijer.] 
To  beat,  as  a  vessel ;  to  make  progress  to  wind- 
ivard  by  sailing  in  a  zigzag  line,    [r.]    Dryden. 

LAVE'MgNT,  n.     [Fr.  1-aver  (L.  lavo),  to  wash.] 

1.  A  washing  or  bathing,    [r.]     Jas.  Johnson. 

2.  {Med.)  A  clyster.  Dunglison. 
LAv'gN-DgR,  n.     [Low  L.  Lavandula,  or  laven- 

dula ;  L.  lavo,  to  wash ;  It.  lavanda ;  Sp.  lavan- 
dnla ;  Fr.  lavande.  —  So  called  from  being  used 
in  baths.  Vossiiis.']  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Lavandula,  of  the  mint  family,  the  flowers  of 
which  have  a  highly  aromatic  odor,  and  a  hot,  bit- 
terish taste,  and  are  used  in  medicine.       Gray. 

LAv'5N-D?R-0IL,  n.  A  yellow  essential  oil  dis- 
tilled from  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  various 
species  of  lavender.  Simmonds. 

LAV'^N-DpR-WA'TgR,  n.  A  perfume  com- 
posed of  the  essential  oil  of  lavender,  alcohol, 
and  ambergris.  Wright. 

LA'VgR,  n.   [L.  lavo,  to  wash ,  Fr.  lavoir;  laver.} 

1.  A  vessel  for  washing. 

Young  Arotus  from  forth  liis  bridal  bower 

Brought  the  full  laver  o'er  their  liands  to  pour.  Dryden. 

2.  (^Bib.)  A  large  basin  placed  in  the  court 
of  the  tabernacle  to  contain  the  water  used 
by  the  priests  in  their  ablutions  during  their 
sacred  ministrations.  Ex.  xxx.  18.     Kitto. 

3.  A  substance  used  for  food,  consisting  of 
the  fronds  of  marine  plants  of  the  genera  Pa- 
2}hyra  and  Ulva ;  —  called  also  sloke.   Eng.  Cyc. 

4.  t  One  who  laves  or  washes.  Huloet. 

LA'V?R-BREAD,  M.  Asortoffood;  laver.  —  See 
Laver,  No.  3.  Hamilton. 

LAv'5R-6CK,  n.  A  lark;  —  written  also  leve- 
rock.     [Old  Eng.  and  Scot.]     Chaucer.    Burns. 

Pertainin 


LA'VIC,  a. 
lavatic. 


to,  or  resembling,  lava  ; 
For.  Qu.  Rev. 


LAVISH,  a.  [From  lave,  to  throw  out,  to  lade. 
Richardson.'] 

1.  Pouring  out  in  excess  or  profusion ;  pro- 
fuse ;  prodigal ;  liberal  to  excess  ;  extravagaiit. 

There  lavislt  Nature,  in  her  best  attire. 

Pours  forth  sweet  odors  and  alluring  sights.         Spenser. 

2.  Existing,  or  given,  in  profusion  ;  supera- 
bundant; superfluous. 

See  where  the  winding  vale  its  lavish  stores 
Irriguous  spreads.  Tliowson. 

Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  ?arisA,  means.  Sliid: 

3.  Impetuous  ;  wild  ;   unrestrained.    "  Curb- 
ing his  lavish  spirit."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Extravagant. 

LAv'ISH,  v.  a.  [i.  LAVISHED  ;  pp.  lavishing, 
lavished.]  To  pour  out,  expend,  or  bestow  in 
profusion  ;  to  be  profuse  of;  to  waste. 

They  lavish  gold  out  of  the  bag.  /««.  xlvi.  6. 

Even  as  a  war  minister,  Pitt  is  scarcely  entitled  to  all  the 

praise  which  his  contemporaries  lavished  on  him.  Macauluy. 

LAV'ISH-5R,  »i.  One  who  lavishes;  one  who  is 
profuse  or  lavish.  Fotherby. 
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lA  V'lSH-LY,  ad.  In  a  lavish  manner ;  profusely  ; 

prodigally;  wastefuUy.  Pope. 

lAv'JSH-MENT,  n.    Lavishness.  [r.]      Fletcher. 

lAv'JSH-NESS,  n.    Profusion;  prodigality;  lav- 
ishment.     [r.]  Spetiser. 

LA-VOLT',  )  n.  [It.  la,  the,  and  voM,  a  whirl- 
LA-VOL'TA,  )  ing.J  An  old  sort  of  waltz,  in 
which  the  gentleman  turned  the  lady  round  sev- 
eral times,  and  then  assisted  her  to  make  a  high 
jump.  Wnght.  "  The  high  touo^^."  SAaA.  "La- 
voltas  high."  Shak. 
LAW,  n.  [A.  S.  lagu,  lag,  leag,  hah,  lah;  Frs. 
laga,  lawe  ;  Dan.  lov  ;  Icel.  log  ;  Sw.  lag.  —  L. 
lex,  legis ;  It.  legge ;  Sp.  ley  ;  Fr.  loi.  —  From 
A.  S.  lecgan  (Goth,  lagyan),  lege,  to  lay.   Tooke.] 

1.  A  rule  of  action  laid  down  or  prescribed  by 
a  superior. 

He  [God]  gave  a  law  to  angels,  which  some  of  them  kept, 
and  have  been  confirmed  in  a  state  of  obedience  to  it,  but 
whicli  otliers  broke,  and  thereby  plunged  themselves  into 
destruction.  Buck. 

2.  A  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the 
supreme  power  in  a  state,  particularly  by  the 
legislative  power;  —  called  also,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, municipal  or  positive  law. 

S^  "  The  laiBs  of  a  state  are  more  usually  under- 
stood to  mean  the  rules  and  enactments  promulgated 
by  the  legislative  authority  thereof, or  long-established 
local  customs  having  the  force  of  laws."     Story. 

The  first  maxim  of  a  free  state  is,  that  the  laws  be  made 
by  one  set  of  men  and  administered  by  another:  in  other 
words,  that  the  legislative  and  judicial  characters  be  kept 
separate.  Paley. 

Laws,  considered  singly,  have  been  divided  into  numerous 
species,  as  declaratory,  remedial,  penal,  repealing,  &c.  i'.  Cyc. 

3.  One  of  the  rules  or  principles  by  which 
any  thing  is  regulated  or  conducted  ;  a  regula- 
tion. "  The  laws  of  the  turf."  "  The  laws  of 
chess."  P-  Cyc. 

4.  A  body  of  rules,  or  all  the  rules  applicable 
to  a  given  subject ;  as,  "  The  Roman  law." 

The  laiv  of  England  has  been  cliiefly  formed  out  of  the 
simple  principlesof  natural  justice  by  along  series  of  judicial 
decisions.  HirJ.  Mackintodi. 

5.  The  constant  and  regular  mode  or  order 
according  to  which  an  energy  or  agent  acts  or 
operates ;  as,  "  The  laws  of  motion  "  ;  "  The 
law  of  gravitation." 

gcg'  "  When  a  fact,  frequently  observed,  recurs  m- 
variably  under  the  same  circumstances,  we  compare 
it  to  an  act  which  has  been  prescribed,  to  an  order 
wliich  has  been  established,  and  say  it  occurs  accord- 
ing to  law."    Fleming. 

A  law  presupposes  an  agent;  this  is  only  the  mode  accord- 
ing to  which  an  agent  proceeds;  it  implies  a  power,  for  it  is 
the  order  according  to  which  that  power  acts.  Without  this 
agent,  witliout  this  power,  wliich  are  both  distinct  from  itself, 
tlie  law  does  nothing,  is  nothing.  Faley. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules  according  to  which  effects 
are  produced:  but  there  must  be  a  cause  whicli  operates  ac- 
cording to  these  rules.  The  rules  of  navigation  never  steered 
a  ship,  nor  the  lauj  of  gravity  never  moved  a  planet.       Jteid, 

AH  beings  have  their  laws;  the  Deity  has  his  totes,  the  ma- 
terial world  has  its  laws,  superiorintelligenceshave  theirtojcs, 
the  beasts  liave  their  laws,  and  man  has  his  laics.  Moiitesipiieu. 

6.  The  code  of  laws  given  by  Moses  to  the 
Jews,  contained  principally  in  the  last  four  books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Prophets  and  from  the  Gospel;  Mosaic  law. 

AH  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  uiito  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

Malt.  vii.  12. 

Jesus  answered  them.  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I  said, 
Ye  are  gorls.  Jolm  x.  34. 

7.  The  subject  or  the  science  of  laws  collec- 
tively ;  jurisprudence.  Johnson. 

8.  Process  or  suit  of  law ;  litigation. 

It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus  that  he  found  Rome  of  brick 
and  left  it  of  marble.  But  how  much  nobler  will  be  the  sov- 
ereign's boast,  when  he  shall  have  it  to  say.  that  he  found  law 
dear  and  left  it  cheap;  found  it  a  sealed  book,  left  it  a  living 
letter;  found  it  the  patrimony  of  the  rich,  left  it  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  poor;  found  it  the  two-edged  sword  of  craft  and 
oppression,  left  it  the  staflof  honesty  and  the  shield  of  inno- 
cence! Lord  Brougham, 

9.  t  ( Old  Eng.  Law.)  An  oath  ;  —  particularly, 
the  oath  taken' in  the  proceeding  termed  making 
laic,  or  wager  of  law  :  — a  freeman's  privilege  to 
be  sworn  as  a  juror  or  a  witness.  Burrill. 

10.  {Math.)  A  general  rule ;  order  of  sequence. 
4fg=-  '^LaiB,  as  the  subject-matter  of  jurisprudence, 

is  that  which  obliges  the  subject  to  a  particular  course 
of  conduct  by  general  rules  of  action.  This  excludes 
laws  made  to  permit  or  restrain  the  acts  of  specified 
individuals,  and  laws  made  to  suit  a  particular  emer- 
gency."  Brandc. 

Canon  law,  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tions for  the  regulati(m  of  the  polity  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  —  Ceremonial  law,  ( Theol.)  the 
law  which  prescribed  to  the  Jews  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies to  be  observed  in  their  worship. —  Civil  law. 
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the  Roman  law,  as  comprised  in  the  Code,  Pandect 
Institutes,  and  Novels  of  Justinian  and  his  successors^ 

—  distinguished  from  the  canon  and  the  common  law. 

—  municipal  or  positive  law:  —  that  branch  of  muni- 
cipal law  which  is  occupied  with  the  exposition  and 
enforcement  of  civil  rights.  —  Commercial  law,  a  sys- 
tem of  rules  or  usages  for  regulating  commercial  inter- 
course between  nations  ;  law-merchant,  or  law  of 
merchants. —  Common  law,  the  whole  body  of  the  law 
of  England,  as  distinguished  from  the  civil  (Roman) 
law,  and  from  the  canon  law  ;  law  of  England  :  —  tliat 
branch  of  the  law  of  England  whicli  does  not  owe  its 
origin  to  parliamentary  enactment,  being  a  collection 
of  customs,  rules,  and  maxims  which  have  acquired 
the  force  of  law  by  immemorial  usage  ;  unwritten 
law  :  —  the  general  customs  of  the  kingdom,  as  dis- 
tinguislied  from  the  customs  of  particular  places :  — 
that  system  of  law  which  is  administered  in  the  com- 
mon  law  courts,  as  distingiiislied  from  that  adminis- 
tered in  courtsof  equity  and  admiralty.  —  In  American 
jurisprudence,  the  term  common  law  is  chiefly  used  in 
contradistinction,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  statute  law, 
and  on  tlie  other,  to  equity,  admiralty,  and  mnritima 
jurisprudence. —  Criminal  law,  that  branch  of  muni- 
cipal law  which  is  occupied  with  the  punishment  of 
crimes.  —  Divine  law,  the  general  commands  of  God 
to  man,  whether  revealed  or  unrevealed.  —  Ecclesias 
tical  law,  that  species  of  law  which  is  administered  by 
ecclesiastical  courts.  —  Law  of  arms,  law  of  war.  ^ 
Law  of  Christianity,  that  branch  of  revealed  law  which 
is  declared  in  the  New  Testament.  —  Law  of  honor,  a 
system  of  rules  constructed  by  people  of  fashion  for 
regulating  their  intercourse  with  one  another.  —  Law 
of  the  land,  due  process  of  law  :  —  a  trial  by  due  course 
and  process  of  law  :  —  the  general  and  public  law, 
operating  equally  on  every  member  of  the  community. 

—  Law  of  Hie  staple,  ( Old  F.ng.  Law.)  commercial  law. 

—  Law  of  war,  the  law  of  nations  as  applied  to  a  state 
of  war,  defining,  in  particular,  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  belligerent  powers  themselves,  and  of  neutral 
nations. — Law-merchant,  or  law  of  merchants,  com- 
mercial law.  —  Law  of  nations,  or  national  or  interna- 
tional law,  a  system  of  rules  and  principles  established 
among  nations  for  the  regulation  of  their  mutual  in- 
tercourse.—  Law  of  nature,  or  natural  law,  the  senti- 
ments and  principles  of  justice  and  equity  implanted 
by  God  in  the  breasts  of  all  men.  —  Laws  of  Oleron,  a 
collection  of  ancient  marine  customs  written  in  Old 
French,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Oleron  for  several 
centuries,  because  tradition  points  to  the  island  so 
called,  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  as  the  place  of 
their  original  promulgation.  They  relate  to  the  rights 
and  duties  of  ship-owners,  mariners,  maritime  con- 
tracts, pilotage,  port  and  custom  laws,  and  losses  at 
sea;  but  are  chiefly  remarkable  at  the  present  day 
from  the  circumstance  that  they  were  for  several  cen- 
turies adopted  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  as  the 
foundation  of  their  maritime  laws.  They  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  authority  on  admiralty  questions  in  the  courts 

of  justice  in  the  United  States. Making  law,  (Old 

Eng.  Practice.)  the  formality  of  denying  a  plaintiff's 
charge,  under  oath,  in  open  court,  with  compurgators. 

—  Marine  or  maritime  law,  commercial  law:  —  a 
branch  of  commercial  law  relating  to  navigation,  thi 
ownership  and  employment  of  vessels,  the  rights  and 
duties  of  seamen,  &c.  —  Martial  law,  a  system  of  rules 
for  the  government  of  an  army,  or  adopted  in  time  of 
war:  —  an  arbitrary  kind  of  law,  sometimes  estab- 
lished in  a  place  or  district  occupied  or  controlled  by 
an  armed  force,  by  which  the  civil  au  liority  and  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  law  are  either  wholly 
suspended  or  subjected  to  the  military  power. — Mer- 
cantile law,  that  branch  of  law  which  defines  and  en- 
forces the  rights  and  duties  of  merchants,  embracing 
the  law  of  partnership,  of  principal  and  agent,  of  bills 
and  notes,  of  sale,  of  bailment,  guarantee,  and  lien,  of 

insurance,  &c. Military  law,  law  administered  by 

courts-martial.  — Jl/orai  law,  the  law  which  prescrilies 
to  men  their  duties  to  God  and  to  each  other,  declared 
by  God  himself  on  Sinai,  and  contained  in  the  deca- 
logue.  Mosaic  law,  the  institutions  of  Moses,  or  the 

code  of  laws  prescribed  to  the  Jews,  as  distinguished 

from  the  Prophets  and  the  Gospel. Municipal  law, 

the  law  of  a  particular  place,  as  of  a  city  or  town  :  — • 
a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power 
in  a  state;  positive  law.  —  Positive  law,  law  specifi- 
cally ordained  and  adopted  for  the  government  of  so- 
ciety ;  municipal  \nw.— Revealed  law,  \a.w  given  or 
revealed  to  man  by  God,  as  that  dictated  by  him  to 
Moses  for  th^  Jews.—  Statute  law,  law  deriving  its 
force  from  express  legislative  enactment ;  written  law. 

—  Sumptuary  law,  A  \a.w  passed  by  a  government  to 
restrain  the  expenditure  of  its  subjects  or  citizens  in 
apparel,  food,  &<••.  ;  a  law  against  luxury  and  extrava 
gant  expenses  of  living.  —  Unwritten  law,  law  liot 
promulgated  by  a  Jegislatiire,  but  deriving  its  authority 
from  long  usage  ;  common  law.  "  A  written  law  is 
called  a  law,  but  a  rule  of  unwritten  law  is  never  called 
a  law."  P.  Cyc.  —  Wager  of  law,  or  waging  law,  (Oli 
Eng.  Practice.)  the  fo'mality  of  denying  a  plaintiff"'s 
charge,  with  compurgators;  making  \&w.—To  goto 
law,  to  seek  redress  in  a  legal  tribunal.  —To  make  taw, 
(  Old  Eng.  Practice.)  to  deny,  under  oath,  a  plaintiff's 
charge,  ui  open  court,  with  compurgators.  —  To  take 
the  law  of,  to  prosecute  or  sue  at  law.  "  Tom  Touchy 
is  a  famous  fellow  for  taking  the  law  of  every  Iwdy." 
jlddison.  Burrill.     P.  "^.y-     Brandf, 
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Syn.  —  Law  la  a  general  term  (br  a  rult  enacted  by 
the  supreme  |)ower  or  hy  the  Icsiglntiire  of  a  ciiiintry, 
or  established  by  an  a>*ii(tria4ii*ii  or  Hocicty,  or  by  Ibe 
cuurxe  of  nature  ;  as,  "  The  divine  lain  "  ;  "  Human 
law  "  i  "  Civil  taw  "  ;  "  Ccunmon  law  "  ;  "  Tlie  law  of 
nature";  "Lawn  of  motion,  gravitation,"  Ate.  A 
tlalute  iH  a  law  enacted  by  a  IcgiHiature  ;  and  ntatuU 
law  in  opposed  to  cominoa  law,  or  law  oatablishud  by 
lonir  custom.  The  cnnrtments  of  BUl)ordiiiato  Ixiilies 
or  societies  are  regalaliona  or  by-lairn ;  those  of  a 
church,  ordiitancrs.  An  edict  of  alt  emperor  ;  a  decree 
of  a  sovereign  or  of  a  legislature. 

f-L.4w,  V.  a.  To  mutilate  the  feet  of,  as  a  dog; 
to  expeditate. —  See  Lawino.  iHackstone. 

LAW,  interj.  An  cxcl.uiiiition  expressing  wonder 
or  surprise  ;  la.  —  See  La.  Palmer. 

LAvV'-BOOK  (-bflk),  n.  A  book  containing  laws, 
or  treating  of  laws.  Bluc.'istone. 

lAW  -BREAK-gR,  M.  One  who  violates  law.  Sliak. 

lAW'-BRKAK-|NG,  a.    Violating  the  law. 

I.AW'-DAY  (-da),  ».  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  day  of 
open  court: — one  of  the  more  solemn  courts 
of  a  county  or  hundred  :  — the  court  leet  or  view 
of  frankpledge.  Burrill. 

I.AW'fCl,  a.  1.  Conformable  or  agreeable  to 
law  ;  allowed  by  law  ;  legitimate. 

Thy  disciples  do  that  which  is  not  lawful  to  do  upon  the 
Sabbath-day.  Matt.  xii.  2. 

By  labor, 
Honest  and  lawful,  to  deserve  my  food.  Milton. 

2.  Constituted  by  law ;  legal ;  rightful ;  just. 
"  England's  laicfid  king."  IShak. 

Syn. —  Lawful  authority  ;  lefral  claim  or  standard  ; 
legitimate  offspring ;  junt  balance  or  cause  ;  riglU 
course.  —  See  Justice. 

LA  W'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  lawful  manner  ;  conform- 
ably or  agreeably  to  law  ;  legally. 

This  bond  is  forfeit; 
And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh.  Sluik. 

LAw'fOl-NEss,  »i.  The  quality  of  being  lawful ; 
conformity  to  law  ;  legality.  "  The  lawfulness 
of  the  action."  Bacon. 

lAW— fit  V-gR,  n.  One  who  prescribes  or  enacts 
laws  ;  a  legislator.  "  The  latc-ffiier  of  our  na- 
tion." Bacon.  "The  Lord  shall  be  our  law- 
giver."   Bible,  1551. 

LA  W— etV-JNG,  a.  Prescribing  or  enacting  laws ; 
legislative.  Milton. 

LAw'ING,  n.  The  act  of  complying  with  an  Eng- 
lish forest  law,  by  cutting  out  the  ball,  or  cut- 
ting off  three  claws,  of  a  mastiff's  fore  foot,  for 
the  preservation  "of  the  king's  game.  Blackstone. 

lAw'-LAN-GUA^E,  n.  The  technical  language 
of  the  law.  Hawkins. 

LAW— LAT-|N,  n.  A  kind  of  low  or  barbarous 
Latin  use^  in  the  law.  Blackstone. 

lA W'-LEARN-ING,  n.    Knowledge  of  the  law. 

LAWLESS,  a.     1.  Not  restrained  or  governed  by 
law ;  not  subject  to  law.     "  Lawless  men." 
2.  Contrary  to  law ;  illegal ;  unlawful. 

He  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawlevi  course 

To  cut  oft'  those  that  bave  offended  him.  ShaJc. 

LAWLgSS-LY,  ad.  In  a  lawless  manner ;  ille- 
gally ;  unlawfully.  Shak. 

LA\V'Le88-N£ss,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  unrestrained  by  law.  Spenser. 

LA W'-LIKE,  a.     Conformed  to  the  law.    Milton. 

LAW— LORE,  n.    Knowledge  of  the  ancient  law. 

LAvV'-MAk-^R,  n.  One  who  makes  or  enacts 
laws  ;  a  legislator.  Barnes. 

LAw'-.MAK-|NG,  a.  Making  or  enacting  laws ; 
legislating.  Ld.  Mansfield. 

LA  VV'Ml*)N-GpR  (miing-g?r,  82),  n.  A  low  dealer  in 
the  law  ;  a  pettifogger.  Milton. 

LAvvn,  n.  [It.  <Sr  Sp.  lande,  from  A.  S.,  Diit.,  .Sr 
Eng.  land;  Fr.  lande;  W.  Uan;  Old  Eng". 
latind,  laicnd.] 

1.  An  extent  of  untilled  land  between  woods. 

Its  forest's  sides,  retiriii;;,  left  a  laten 
or  ample  circuit.  Ma*on. 

The  buck  forsakes  the  lau-ns  where  he  hath  fed.    Drayton. 

2.  A  surface  of  grass-ground,  kept  smoothly 
mown,  near  or  in  front  of  a  residence,  or  in  a 
garden,  park,  or  other  pleasure-ground.  Brande. 


LAwN,  n.  [Ft.  linon;  lin  (L.linttm),  flax.)  A 
fine  kind  of  cambric,  formerly  made  exclusively 
of  linen,  but  now  also  of  cotton  ;  — noted  as  the 
material  of  which  surplices  arc  made. 

To  slop  the  wounds  the  finest  lawn  I  'd  tear.  Prior. 

A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  >  saint  In  lawn.  I'o/ic, 

lAwn,  rt.  Made  of,  or  resembling,  lawn.  Marston. 

LAwN'-SLEEVE,  n.  A  sleeve  made  of  lawn;  a 
part  of  a  bishop's  dress.  Wyclicrly. 

lAvvn'-SIJ:evED  (-sievd),  o.  Having  sleeves 
made  of  lawn.  Havage. 

lAvvN'Y,  a.  1.  Resembling  a  laMm ;  level;  smooth ; 
grassy*.     "  The  lawny  ground."  Broume. 

2.  Made  of,  or  resembling,  lawn;  thin. 

LAw'-6F'F|-CgR,  n.  An  officer  vested  with  legal 
authority ;  an  officer  of  the  law.  Jones. 

LAW'-PIIRA§E,  n.     Legal  phraseology.     Seltlen. 

LAw'SUIT  (-si'it),  n.  A  suit  in  law;  a  prosecu- 
tion of  some  demand  in  a  court  of  justice.  Swift. 

LAvV'YgR,  n.  One  versed  in  the  laws,  or  a  practi- 
tioner of  law. 

A3~  Anciently  written  lawer  and  laicier,  and  the  i 
then  changed  into  y.    Hickes. 

Syn.  —  Lawyer  is  a  general  term  for  one  who  is 
versed  in,  or  who  practises,  law.  BarrLiter,  r.ouiuel- 
lor,  and  counsel  are  terms  applied  to  lawyers  who  ad- 
vise and  assist  clients,  and  argue  their  causes  in  a 
court  of  justice.  An  atturueyia  a  lawyer  who  acts  for 
another,  and  prepares  cases  for  trial.  An  adcocate  is 
a  lawyer  who  argues  caases.  A  special  pleader  is 
one  who  prepares  the  written  pleadings  in  a  cose.  A 
chamber  counsellor  is  a  laivyer  who  gives  advice  in  his 
office,  but  does  not  act  in  court.  A  conveyancer  is  one 
wlio  draws  writings  by  which  real  estate  is  trans- 
ferred. Ciuilian  and  jurist  arc  terms  applied  to  such 
as  are  versed  m  the  science  of  law,  particularly  civil 
or  Roman  law.  A  solicitor  is  a  lawyer  employed  in  a 
court  of  chancery.  A  publicist  is  a  writer  on  the  laws 
of  nature  and  nations. 

L.Aw'Y?R— LIKE,  a.  Resembling,  or  becoming, 
a  la^vyer ;  lawyerly.  Coleridge. 

LAw'YipR-LY, a.    Lawyer-like;  judicial.  Milton. 

LAx,  a.  rL.laxit-s;  It.  lasso  i  Sp.  laxo;  Old  Fr. 
lasche  ;  Fr.  Wc A<?.] 

1.  Loose;  slack;  not  tense;  not  stretched. 
"  The  lax  membrane."  Holder. 

2.  Not  firmly  combined  or  united ;  not  com- 
pact; of  loose  texture.  "Gravel  and  the  like 
laxer  matter."  Woodward. 

3.  Flabby  ;  not  firm  or  solid.  "  The  flesh  of 
that  sort  of  fish  being  la-x  and  spongy."      Ray. 

4.  Free  from  constraint ;  uncontrolled;  un- 
constrained ;  unrestricted  ;  at  ease. 

Meanwhile,  Inhabit  lax,  ye  powers  oi'  heaven.     Milton. 

5.  Loose  in  the  bowels,  so  as  to  have  too  fre- 
quent alvine  discharges.  Quinry. 

6.  Having  a  tendency  to  dissoluteness  ;  dis- 
solute ;  as,  "  Z,aa:  principles  "  ;  " /,«-r  morals." 

7.  Wanting  in  strictness  or  rigorousness  ;  as, 
"  Lax  discipline." 

8.  Vague  ;  indeterminate  ;  indefinite  ;  unde- 
fined; equivocal ;  not  rigidly  exact  or  precise. 

The  word  "ffitemus"  itself  is  sometimes  of  a  /ox  sipniflcs- 
tion,  as  every  learned  man  knows.  Jortin. 

Syn. —  See  Dissolute. 

lAx,  n.     1.  Diarrhoea  ;  a  laxness.        Dunqlison. 
2.  [K.  S.  leax,  l(EX.']     t  The  salmon.   Wright. 

LAX-A'TIQN,  n.  [I..  Inxatio.]  The  act  of  loos- 
ening or  slackening,  or  the  state  of  being  loos- 
ened or  slackened  ;  relaxation.  Carticright. 

LAX'A-TIvE,  a.  [L.  laxatirus  ;  laxo,  laxafus,  to 
loosen  ;  It.  lassatiro  ;  Sp.  laxativo  ;  Fr.  laxatif.] 

1.  Loosening  or  freeing  from  confinement  or 
restraint.     "  Permissions  laxative."        Milton. 

2.  (Med.)  Having  the  power  or  the  quality  of 
relieving  constipation  by  gently  moving  the  bow- 
els ;  mildly  purgative.  Browne. 

LAX'A-TIVE.  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  gen- 
tly moves  the  bowels,  as  distinguished  from  a 
purgative,  which  is  drastic.  Dunylison. 

lAx'A-T|VE-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  lax- 
ative. Sherwood. 

LAX'f-TY,  n.     [L.  laxitas  ;  Fr.  laxite.'] 

L  The  state  of  being  lax  ;  want  of  tenseness ; 
looseness  ;  slackness  ;  laxness.  "  laxity  of  a 
fibre."  H't.»rm«M.  "  Z,ax*Vy  of  skin."  Dunylison. 


2.  Looseness  of  texture ;  want     f  compact, 
ness,  •'  So  great  a  laxUy  and  thiitness."  HeiUley, 

3.  IxiosencsH,  as  of  the  bowels;  —  oppoked  to 
costireness.  Broume. 

4.  Want  of  strictness  or  rigorousness,  of  ac- 
curacy or  precision ;  as,  "Laxity  of  discipline." 

I  need  nut  olxirrve  on  the  lajHy  of  this  vaniua.       Mamm. 
Kasc  Olid  lajritu  of  exprewion.  Joijmm. 

LAx'LY,  ad.     In  a  lax  manner  ;  loosely. 
LAX'NgSH,  n.    The  sUte  of  being  lax;   laxity. 
"  The  laxness  of  that  membrane."  Holder. 

LAV  (IS), ».  from  lie.    See  Lie, 

LAY  (IS),  v.a.   [Goth.  Uujyan;  A.S.  lecgan;  Dot. 
leggen  ;  Ger.  legen  ;   Dan.  l*rggc  ;    Iccl.  leyyia  ; 


Sw.  lagga  ;  Russ.  toju.]     [i.  laid  ;  pp.  lavi.no, 

LAIU.T 

L  To  put  or  place ;  to  reposit ;  to  fix  ;  — par- 
ticularly so  as  to  be  flat  or  extended,  or  in  a 
state  of  rest ;  as,  "  To  lay  a  book  on  a  table  "  ■, 
"To  lay  bricks,  or  a  foundation." 
Aston^  was  brought,  and  lab!  upon  the  mouth  of  the  den. 

JJati.  vl.  17. 

They  have  token  away  the  I^rd  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and 

we  know  not  where  they  have  /««/  him.  John  xx.  2. 

I /aj/ the  deep  foundations  ofa  wall.  Jjrutlen, 

2.  To  bury  ;  to  inter. 

David  .  . .  wo*  laiil  unto  his  tUher*.  Art*  xlii.  SI. 

3.  To  propagate  by  buning  the  twigs  in  the 
ground  ;  to  propagate  by  layers. 

Hie  chief  time  of  laying  gilliflowers  is  In  July.        Mortiatrr. 

4.  To  spread  on  a  surface,  as  plaster  or  paint. 

The  colorinK  . . .  should  be  lai/l  on  thin.  tt'attf. 

6.  To  bring  forth,  as  a  fowl. 

A  hen  mistakes  a  piece  of  chalk  Tor  an  egpr.  and  sits  upon 
it;  she  is  insensible  of  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  she  lays.  ArlditOH. 

6.  To  beat  down,  as  corn  or  grass.        Bacon. 

7.  To  throw  down ;  to  prostrate  ;  to  slay. 

The  leaders  first 
He  laid  along,  and  then  the  vulgar  pierced.      Drjidm. 

8.  To  cause  or  make  to  settle  or  subside. 

A  refreshing,  fVagrant  shower  hod  laid  thVdust.  Kay. 

9.  To  allay  ;  to  calm  ;  to  still ;  to  quiet. 

IvOud  tumults  are  not  laid 
With  half  tite  easiness  that  they  are  raised.      B.  Jonttm. 

10.  To  restrain  from  walking  or  going  about, 
as  a  spirit. 

It  WU.1  believed  of  old  that  there  were  some  devils  easily 
raised,  but  never  to  be  laid.  Macatlag. 

11.  To  impose.  "  Atax  laid  upon  land."  "  A 
punishment  laid  upon  Eve."  Locke. 

12.  To  impute ;  to  charge. 

How  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  an(wered7 

It  will  be  laid  to  us.  Skat. 

13.  To  contrive;  to  devise.  '* Laying  plans 
for  empires."  Pope. 

Still  fresh  projects  laid  the  gray-eyed  dame.     Chaptnan. 

14.  To  wager ;  to  stake  ;  to  bet. 

I  will  lay  you  ten  thousand  ducats.  Shak. 

15.  {Law.)  To  allege,  state,  or  name.  "To 
lay  damages."  Burrill. 

To  lay  ahold,  (AToKt.)  to  bring  as  near  the  wind  as 
possible,  as  a  vessel.  Shak.  —  To  lay  apart,  or  aside,  to 
put  away  ;  not  to  retain  ;  to  reject  or  renounce.  "Aaj 
apart  all  flithiness."  Jam.  i.  21.  "  Let  us  lay  aside . . . 
the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us."  Ileb.  xii.  1.  — 
To  lay  by,  to  put  from  one's  self.  "  She  . . .  laid  by 
her  veil."  Oen.  xxxviii.  19.  —  To  put  away;  to  dis- 
miss. "  Let  brave  spirits  .  .  .  not  be  laid  by  as  persons 
unnecessary  for  the  time."  Bacon.  —  To  reserve  or  re- 
posit  for  future  u<e.  "  Let  every  one  .  .  .  lay  by  him  in 
store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him."  1  Cor.  xvi.  2. — 
To  lay  down,  to  deposit  as  a  pledge,  equivalent,  or 
satisfaction.  "  I  lay  down  my  liie  for  the  sheep."  .lok» 
X.  l.'j.  —  To  give  up ;  to  resign  ;  to  quit ;  to  relinquish. 
"  I  will  not  have  him  to  lay  down  his  arms."  Sprnser. 
"  I  take  it  [the  s'oi^J  up  where  the  historj-  has  laid  it 
rfotcn."  Dryden.  —  To  offer  or  advance  as  a  proposi- 
tion. "  The  maxims  laid  rfoira."  Srift.  —  t  To  lay  for, 
to  wait  for  insidiously.  Knolles. —  \To  lay  forth,  to 
lay  out,  as  a  corjise.  Shak.  —  \To  lay  one's  self  forth, 
to  exhibit  or  employ  one's  l>est  powers.  "  He  lays  him- 
self forth  ujion  the  gracefulness  of  the  raven."  I.''Fj- 
Irange.  —  To  lay  heads  togtther,  to  consult  ;  to  delib- 
erate ;  to  take  "counsel.  Shak.  —  To  lay  hold  of,ot  on, 
to  sciz.©  ;  to  catch.  " I ^y  hold  of  \\im."  Shak.  '■'■Lay 
hold  on  eternal  life."  l" 'Am.  vi.  \'2.—  To  lay  in,  to 
store.  "To  lay  in  timely  provisions."  Addison. — Tm 
lay  in  for,  to  take  measures  to  secure  llic  possession 
of.  "  i  have  laid  in  for  these."  Drydrn,  —  To  lay  the 
land,  (JVant.)  to  sail  from  it  so  that  it  sinks  or  disap- 
pears. Mar.  Dirt. — To  lay  on,  to  apply  with  violence  ; 
to  inflict.  "  Blows  laid  on."  iMcke.  —  To  lay  open,  to 
expose  ;  to  show  :  to  reveal.  "  A  fool  layrtk  open  his 
folly."  Prac.  xiii.  16. —  TV  lay  orrr,  to  spread  over: 
to  cover  the  surface  of;  to  incnisl.     "  It  is  laid  aver 
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with  gold  and  silver."  Hob.  ii.  19.  —  To  lay  out,  to 
expend.  "  The  money  of  all  other  the  best  laid  out." 
Locke.  — To  display  ;  to  discover.  "  He  .  .  .  takes  oc- 
casion to  lay  out  bigotry  ...  in  all  its  colors."  Mter- 
bury.  —  To  plan ;  to  dispose  ;  to  arrange  ;  as, "  To  lay 
out  a  garden  "  :  —  to  dress  in  grave-clothes  and  place 
in  a  decent  posture,  as  a  corpse.  —  To  lay  one's  self  out, 
to  put  forth  or  exert  one's  best  powers.  "  To  lay  out 
himself  for  the  good  of  his  country."  Smalridge.  —  To 
lay  a  rope,  to  close  or  twist  together  the  strands  of  a 
rope.  Mar.  Diet.  —  To  lay  siege  to,  or  against,  to  be- 
siege. Philips. — To  lay  to,  to  impute  to;  to  charge 
with.  Sidney.  —  (JVauL)  So  stop  the  progress  of,  as  of 
a  vessel,  by  bringing  her  head  into  the  wind  ;  to  heave 
to :  —  to  apply  with  vigor.  Tusser.  —  f  To  harass ;  to 
attack.  Daniel. — To  lay  to  heart,  to  permit  to  affect 
deeply.  "  The  peacock  laid  it  extremely  to  heart  tliat 
he  had  not  the  nightingale's  voice."  L" Estrange.  —  To 
lay  under,  to  subject  to.   "  To  lay  it  [the  world]  under 

the  restraint  of  laws."  .Addison To  lay  up,  to  store  ; 

to  reposit  for  future  use.  Pope.  —  To  contine  to  the  bed 
or  the  chamber  with  sickness.  "  No  one  was  ever  . . . 
laid  up  by  that  disease."  Temple.  —  To  dismantle  and 
put  in  some  safe  place,  as  a  vessel.  —  t^"  '"^  upon,  to 
importune.  KnoUes. — To  lay  wait,  to  lie  in  ambush 
for.  "  Let  us  lay  wait  for  bloud."  Prov.  i.  11.  —  To  lay 
waste,  to  desolate  ;  to  destroy.  "  I  will  lay  thy  cities 
waste."  Eiek.  xxxv.  4. 

LAY,  V.  n.    1.  To  bring  forth  eggs,  as  a  hen. 

Hens  will  greedily  eat  the  herb  which  will  make  them  lay 
the  better.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  contrive ;  to  form  a  scheme  ;  to  plan,  [r.] 

Scarce  arc  their  consorts  cold  ere  they  arc  laying  for  a  sec- 
ond match.  Bp.  Hall. 

3.  {Naut.)  To  come  or  go  ;  as,  "  Lay  aloft "  ; 
"  Lay  forward  " ;  "  Lay  aft."  Danu. 

To  lay  about,  to  strike  on  all  sides.  "  And  laid  about 
in  fight  more  busily."  Hudibras.  —  To  act  with  dili- 
gence and  vigor.  "  How  studiously  did  they  lay  about 
them  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  king."  South.  —  To  lay  at, 
to  aim  blows  at.  "  The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at 
him  cannot  hold."  Job  xli.  26.  —  To  lay  on,  to  deal  or 
give  blows.  "  Lay  on,  Macduff."  Shak.  —  To  layout, 
to  purpose ;  to  take  measures.  "  I  . . .  laid  out  for  in- 
telligence of  all  places."  Woodward.  —  To  give  or  ex- 
pend money.  "  Lay  out !  lay  out !  "  Shak.  —  To  lay  upon, 
to  request  earnestly  ;  to  importune.  "  All  the  people 
laid  so  earngstly  upon  him  to  take  that  war  in  hand." 
Knolles. 

LAY  (la),  n.  1.  That  which  is  laid ;  a  layer ;  a 
stratum ;  a  row. 

Different  lays  of  white  and  black  marble.  Addison. 

2.  A  wager  ;  a  bet ;  a  stake. 

My  fortunes  against  any  lay  worth  naming.  Shak. 

3.  t  Station  ;  rank.  Soliman  Sg  Perseda,  1599. 

4.  Bargain  ;  price  ;  as,  *'  I  bought  the  articles 
at  a  good  lay."     [Local,  U.  S.]  Pickering. 

5.  {Naut^T\ve  direction  in  which  the  strands 
of  a  rope  are  twisted  together.  Dana. 

6.  {Whaling.)  The  proportion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  voyage  received  by  each  member 
of  the  ship's  company ;  share  of  profit.  Warfield. 

Lay  of  the  land,  the  features  or  the  relative  position 
of  the  parts  of  any  land  or  place. 

LAY,  n.  [A.  S.  leag,  ley.]  Grass  or  pasture  land ; 
—  properly  written  lea.  —  See  Lea.        Dryden. 

LAY  (la),  a.  [Gr.  ^oucdj,  from  Gr.  ladq,  the  peo- 
ple ;  L.  laicus  ;  It.  laico ;  Fr.  lai.  —  See  Laic] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  laity  or  people,  as 
distinct  from  the  clergy  ;  laic ;  laical. 

The  lay  part  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  Slackstone. 

2.  t  Unlearned  ;  ignorant. 

For  them  all  mouths  will  judge,  and  their  own  way; 

The  learned  have  no  more  privilege  than  the  lay.  B.  Jonson. 

LAY  (la),  n.  [Goth,  linthon,  to  play ;  It.  lai ;  Old 
Fr.  lai,  lais ;  from  L.  lessus,  a  funeral  lamen- 
tation. Menage,  Landais.  —  A.  S.  ley,  a  song ; 
Ger.  lied ;  Dan.  lyd ;  Icel.  Hod ;  Scot,  leid,  lede, 
luid ;  W.  llais,  sound,  melody ;  Ir.  <Sr  Gael,  laoith, 
a  poem.  —  Tyrwhitt  is  "  inclined  to  believe  "  that 
all  these  words  (the  It.,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  A.  S., 
&c.)  are  to  be  referred  to  the  same  Goth,  original, 
which  Wachter  and  Richardson  suppose  to  be 
A.  S.  hlowan,  hlowth,  to  low  or  bellow,  whence 
Mud,  loud,  and  hlyd,  a  noise.] 

1.  An  ancient  elegiac  kind  of  French  lyric 
poetry,  formerly  much  imitated  by  the  English. 

The  lay  is  said  to  have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
trochaic  verses  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tragedies.         Moore. 
Go  boldly  forth,  my  simple  lay. 
Whose  accents  flow  with  artless  ease, 
Like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung.     Sir  W.  Jones. 

2.  A  song.     "  A  joyous  lay."  Spenser. 

Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night 

The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay.  Thomson. 

Syn.  —  See  Song. 


LAY'-BR6tH-5R,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  person  re- 
ceived into  a  convent  of  monks,  under  the  three 
vows,  but  not  in  holy  orders  ;  —  often  employed 
in  the  manual  exercises  necessary  for  the  uses 
of  the  community.  Brande. 

LAY'-CLERK  (-klilrk  or  -klerk),  n.  A  layman  ap- 
pointed to  lead  the  responses  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  a  cathedral,  and  otherwise  to  assist  in 
the  services  of  the  church.  Hook. 

LA  Y'-DAY§,  n.  pi.  {Late  of  Shipping.)  Days  al- 
lowed in  charter  parties  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing the  cargo.  Burrill. 

LAY'— EL-DgR,  n.  A  layman  invested  with  ec- 
clesiastical authority ;  one  who  assists  the  pas- 
tor. Milton. 

LAY'^R  (la'er),  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  lays. 

2.  That  which  is  laid ;  a  lay ;  a  stratum ;  a 
row  ;  a  course.  "A  layer  oi  rich  mon\d."Ecelyn. 

The  terrestrial  matter  is  disposed  into  strata  or  layers, 
placed  one  upon  another.  Woodward. 

3.  A  shoot  or  twig  of  a  plant  bent  do^vn  and 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  which;  when  rooted 
and  separated  from  the  parent  stock,  forms  a 
distinct  plant.  Brande. 

LAY'jpR-iNG,  n.    Propagation  by  layers.  P.  Cyc. 

LAY'gR— oCt,  n.  One  who  expends  money;  a 
steward.  Huloet. 

LAY'gR— UP,  n.  One  who  reposits  for  future  use. 
"  Old  age,  that  ill  layer-up  of  beauty."      Shak. 

LAY'-FIG-URE,  n.  A  little  image  of  the  human 
form  so  constructed  as  easily  to  be  put  into  any 
desired  posture,  upon  which  drapery  is  laid,  to 
serve  as  a  model  to  painters.  Brande. 

LAY'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  lays. 

2.  {Masonry.)  The  first  coat  on  laths  of  plas- 
terers' two-coat  work.  Bi-ande. 
Laying  on  of  hands.    See  Imposition  of  hands, 

LAY'— lAnd,  n.  Land  lying  untilled;  fallow- 
land.     "  My  broad  lay-land."  Cauline. 

LAY'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  LAYMEN.    1.  One  of  the  laity. 
2.  A  little  image  of  the  human  form  used  by 
painters;  a  lay-figure.  —  See  Lay-figure. 

t  LAY'SHIP,  n.    The  state  of  a  layman.     Milton. 

LAY'STAlL,  n.     1.  A  place  where  dung  is  laid; 

a  dunghill.  Bacon. 

2.  A  place  where  milch  cows  are  kept  in 

London.  Simmonds. 

LA'ZAR,  n.  [It.  lazzaro;  Sp.  lazaro;  Old  Fr. 
lazare.  —  Perhaps  from  Lazarus.  Luke  xvi.  20. 
Jutiius.]  A  person  infected  with  a  pestilential 
disease,  or  with  filthy  sores.  Spenser. 

Or,  like  Ulysses,  a  low  lazar  stand. 

Beseeching  Pity's  eye  and  Bounty's  hand.        Savage. 

LAZ'A-RET,  n.     [Fr.]     Lazaretto.       Blackstone. 

LAZ-A-RET'TO,  n.  [It.  luzzaretto ;  lazzaro,  a 
lazar  ;  Sp.  lazaretto  ;  Fr.  lazaret.]  In  the  south- 
ern states  of  Europe,  a  hospital  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  poor  and  those  afflicted  with  conta- 
gious disorders  :  —  also,  a  building  set  apart  for 
the  performance  of  quarantine.  Brande. 

LA'ZAR-HOUSE,  n.    Same  as  Lazaretto. 

a  laznr-house  it  seemed,  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseased,  all  maladies.  Milton. 

LAz'A-RIsT,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  order 
of  Iloman  Catholic  missionaries,  founded  in 
1632  ;  —  so  named  from  the  priory  of  St.  Laza- 
rus, at  Paris,  the  head-quarters  of  the  order. 
Their  principal  object  was  to  dispense  religious 
instruction  among  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the 
rural  districts  of  France.  Brande. 

LA'ZAR-LIKE,  }  ^  TxxW  of  sores ;  leprous.  "  Most 
LA'ZAR-LY,       >  lazar-like."     SJiak.     "  Leprous 
and  lazarly  orders."   Bp.  Hall. 

LAZ-A-R0L'L|,  n.  [It.  lazzaruolo.']  The  fruit  of 
an  Italian  tree.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

LA'ZAR-WORT  (-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant.  — See 
Laserwort.  Johnson. 

t  LAZE,  V.  n.  To  be  lazy ;  to  live  or  spend  the 
time  slothfuUy.  "  Up,  and  laze  not."  Middleton. 

LAZE,  v.  a.    To  indulge  or  waste  in  sloth,     [r.] 

He  that  takes  liberty  to  laze  himself,  and  dull  his  spirits 
for  lack  of  use,  shall  find,  the  more  he  sleeps  the  more  he 
shall  be  drowsy.  IVm.  Whately,  1634. 


LA'ZI-LY,  ad.  In  a  lazy  manner;  idly;  sloth, 
fully ;  sluggishly. 

He  lazily  and  listlessly  dreams  away  his  time.  Locke, 

LA'ZI-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
lazy  ;  disposition  to  be  idle ;  slothfulness ;  slug- 
gishness; indolence. 

As  soon  as  laziness  will  let  me, 

1  rise  from  bed,  and  down  I  sit  me.  Dorjstey. 

LAz'JNG,  a.    Lazy ;  sluggisli ;  idle,    [r.]    South. 

LAZ'U-IjI,  n.  [Arab,  lazurd,  lazuli.  Landais.  — 
Arab,  azul,  heaven.  Dana.]  (Min.)  A  blue 
mineral;  lapis-lazuli.  Woodward. 

LAZ'U-LITE,  n.  [Eng.  lazuli  and  Gr.  Wo(,  a 
stone.]  {Min.)  A  blue,  hydrous  phosphate  of 
alumina  and  magnesia.  Dana. 

LA'ZY,  a.  [Dut.  lasigh ;  Old  Ger.  laz  ;  Ger.  lass, 
liissig  ;  W.  llesg  ;  Old  Eng.  lasie,  lasie.  —  From 
A.  S.  lesan  [Dut.  lossan,  Ger.  lussen],  to  dis- 
miss, to  remit.     Kilian.] 

1.  Disposed  to  be  idle ;  not  alert ;  slothful ; 
inactive  ;  indolent ;  slothful ;  sluggish.     Shak. 

2.  Slow ;  tedious.  "  Too  dull  and  lazy  an 
expedient."  Clarendoti. 

Syn.  —  See  Indolent. 

lA'ZY-BONE§  (-bonz),  n.    An  idler.        Favour. 

I.AZ-ZA-R6'NI,  n.  pi.  [It.]  Beggars  and  idlers 
at  Naples ;  —  so  named  from  the  hospital  of  St. 
Lazarus,  which  formerly  served  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  destitute  in  that  city.        Brande. 

LEA  (le),  n.  [A.  S.  leag,  legh,  leah,  lega,  ley  ;  W. 
lie.  —  From  lay  [A.  S.  lecgan] .  Somner,  Vers- 
tegan,  Skiniier.]  Grass  or  sward-land  ;  a  pas- 
ture, or  a  meadow;  —  written  also  lay  and  ley. 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea.  Gray. 

LEA  (le),  n.    A  measure  of  yarn ;  a  rap. 

4£S=-  The  lea  contains,  in  cotton  yarn  80  threads.  In 
linen  yarn  120  threads,  in  worsted  yarn  80  threads. — 
See  Thread.     Simmonds. 

LEACH,  V.  a.   [Dut.  lekken,  to  leak.  —  See  Leak.] 

\i.   LEACHED  ;  pp.   LEACHING,  LEACHED.]   To 

cause  a  fluid  to  percolate  through,  as  water 
through  wood-ashes  to  produce  lye;  —  written 
also  leech  and  letch.  Todd. 

LEACH,  n.     1.  A  quantity  of  anything,  as  wood- 
ashes,  to  be  leached.  Wright. 
2.  A  leach-tub  or  leech-tub.  Ray. 

LEACH,  n.  (Naut.)  The  border  or  edge  of  a  sail 
at  the  sides ;  —  written  also  leech.  Dana. 

LEACH'-LINE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  for  hauling 
up  the  leach  of  a  sail.  Dana. 

LEACH'-TUB,  n.  A  tub  or  vessel  in  which  wooa- 
ashes  are  leached  ;  leech-tub.  Craig, 

LfiAD  (led),  n.  [A.  S.  lead,  lad ;  Dut.  hod ;  Ger. 
loth ;  Dan.  lod  ;  Icel.  led  ;  Sw.  lod.\^ 

1.  A  soft,  flexible,  inelastic,  ductile,  and  very 
malleable  metal,  of  a  grayish-blue  color,  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  11.38. 

jKS»  "  Lead  very  rarely  occurs  native,  but  is  obtained 
in  great  quantities  from  galena,  or  native  sulpliuret  of 
lead,  the  principal  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  ores  of  this 
metal."    Dana. 

2.  A  plummet,  or  piece  of  lead  used  in 
sounding.  Brande. 

3.  pi.  Sheets  of  lead  used  for  covering  roofs  ; 
hence,  a  roof  covered  with  such  sheets.     Shak. 

4.  A  small  cylinder  of  black-lead,  or  carburet 
of  iron,  used  in  pencils. 

5.  {Printing.)  A  plate  of  type-metal  used,  to 
separate  lines  of  type.  Brande. 

LEAD  (led),  V.  a.  [i.  LEADED  ;  pp.  LEADING, 
LEADED.] 

1.  To  fit  with  lead  in  any  manner.        Bacon. 

2.  {Printing.)  To  separate,  as  lines  of  type, 
by  inserting  a  lead.  Adams. 

LEAD   (15d),  V.  a.    [A.  S.   Icedan;  Dut.   leiden; 
Frs.  leda ;  Ger.  leiten ;  Dan.  lede ;  Icel.  Icida ; 
Sw.  leda.]     [i.  led  ;  pp.  leading,  led.] 
1.  To  guide  or  conduct  by  the  hand. 

Doth  not  each  one  of  you,  on  the  Sabbath,  loose  his  ox  or 

ering? 
Luke  xiii.  15. 


le  of  y' 

11,  and 


his  ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  wateringiT 


2.  To  go  before  as   guide  or  conductor;  to 
conduct ;  as,  "  To  lead  troops  into  battle." 

He  callcth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out 

John  X.  a. 
Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  raised  search.  Shak. 
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3.  To  be  at  the  head  of;  to  head;  as,  "To 
/Bitd  an  assault"  ;  "To  lead  the  opposition." 

4.  To  induce  ;  to  prevail  on  ;  to  persuade. 

lie  wudrivrn  by  the*  ni-CfMitiv*  of  the  tinicii,  morv  than 
\cd  by  hia  uwn  ilU|M>sitiuii,  tii  uiiy  vigor  uf  actiuii.  A'.  Vliarlet. 

5.  To  draw;  to  entice;  to  allure;  to  influ- 
ence. "  To  leiui  him  into  a  mistake."  Clarendon. 

6.  To  pass  ;  to  spend. 

1'hat  we  in»y  lecut  a  ju*t  and  peaceable  life  in  all  sndlinoM 
and  honcnty.  1  Tim.  ii.  i 

To  lead  captiee,  to  carry  into  captivity.— To  lead 
the  iray,  to  go  berore  as  guide  ur  conductor. 

Syn.  —  See  Conduct. 
LEAD,  V.  n.    1.  To  go  before  or  first  and  show 
the  way.  "  I  will  lead  on  softly."  Hen.  xxxiii.  14. 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 

Allured  to  brighter  worldii,  and  leil  the  way.       OolttmutA. 

2.  To  have  or  take   precedence   or  preemi- 
nence ;  to  be  first  in  rank.  Spenser. 
To  lead  off,  to  begin  ;  to  take  the  lead.   Cumberland. 

LEAD,  n.  1.  The  act  of  leading  or  conducting; 
guidance ;  direction. 

At  the  time  I  tpeak  of,  having  a  momentaty  lecul,  I  am 
auro  I  did  my  country  important  service.  Buke. 

2.  The  state  of  being  before  or  in  advance  of 
others  in  any  respect ;  precedence. 

Yorkshire  take*  the  leatl  of  the  other  counties.      Fleming. 

L£AD'^D,  p.  a.     1.  Fitted  with  lead. 

2.  (Printing.)  Having  the  lines  separated 
by  leads ;  as,  "  Leaded  types." 

LfiAD'EN  (ISd'dn),  a.    1.  Made  of,  or  resembling, 

lead.     "  Large  leaden  arches."  Fawkes. 

2.  Heavy  ;  dull ;  stupid  ;  foolish.  Shak. 

LfeAD'EN-HEART-pD  (12il'dn-liart-§d),  a.  Void 
of  sensibility  ;  unfeeling.  Thomson. 

LfiAD'EN-HEELED  (15d'dn-h5ld),  a.  Moving 
slowly.     "  Comforts  are  leaden-heeled."      Ford. 

LfiAD'EN-ST£P-P|NG,  a.  Moving  slowly.  "  The 
lazy,  leaden-stepping  hours."  Milton. 

LEAD'flR,  n.  1.  One  who  leads  or  conducts  ;  one 
who  is  at  the  head  or  takes  the  lead ;  a  guide  ; 
a  director;  as,  "  The  leader  of  the  cavalry." 

I  am  neither  a  minister  nor  a  leader  of  opposition.       Burke. 

2.  One  who  leads  troops ;  commander ;  chief. 

The  leailem  of  foreign  mercenaries  have  always  been  most 
dangerous  to  a  country.  MitcauUiy. 

3.  (Mas.)  A  performer  who,  in  a  concert, 
leads  a  choir  or  a  band.  Moore. 

4.  The  principal  wheel  in  machinery.  Francis. 

5.  The  principal  editorial  article  in  a  news- 
paper or  journal.  Simmonds. 

6.  pi.  [Printing.)  Periods  or  hyphens  used 
in  indexes  to  books,  tables  of  contents,  and 
similar  matter,  to  lead  the  eye  across  the  page 
or  column.  Adams. 

7.  (Mining.)  A  branch,  rib,  or  string  of  ore 
leading  to  a  lode.  Weale. 

Syn.  — See  Chief. 

LfiAD'^R-SIlIP,  n.  The  state  or  the  office  of  a 
leader.  Qu.  Rev. 

LJiAD'HlLL-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphato-tricar- 
bonatc  of  lead  foimd  chiefly  at  Leadhills,  Scot- 
land, associated  with  other  ores  of  lead.   Dana. 

LEAD'fNG,  p.  a.  Taking  the  lead  or  precedence ; 
chief;  principal;  as,  "  A  leading  man";  "A 
leading  topic  of  debate." 

Leading  note,  (Mas.)  the  seventh  note  of  any  key, 
when  at  the  distance  of  a  semitone  ImjIow  the  key- 
note.—  Lending  question,  a  question  so  put  as  to  sug- 
gest the  answer. 

LEAD'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  leads;  guid- 
ance ;  conduct.  "  I  shall  no  leading  nceA.." Shah. 

LEAD'INO-h6§E,  n.  The  hose  through  which 
water  is  discharged  from  a  fire-engine. 

LEAD'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  leading  manner. 

LEAD'|NG-STRlNG§,  n.  pi.  Strings  by  which 
children  are  supported  when  learnmg  to  walk. 

Was  he  ever  able  to  walk  without  Icntling-stringg?     Swift. 

LftAD'(NG-WHEEL.,  n.  (Machinerij .)  One  of 
the  small  wheels  of  a  locomotive,  which  are 
placed  before  the  driving-wheels.  Weale. 

f  LEAD'MAN,  n.     One  who  leads  a  dance. 

And  by  leailmen  for  the  nonce. 

That  turn  round  like  grindle-stones.  B.  Jonmn. 

LfiAD'— mTll,  n.  A  circular  plate  of  lead  used  by 
lapidaries  for  roughing  or  grinding.  Simmonds. 


LfiAD'-MlNB,  n.    A  mine  containing  lead-ore. 

LBAD'-PfiN-CIFi,  n.  A  pencil  containing  black 
lead,  or  compressed  plumbago.  Simmonds. 

Lf:AD:j'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  leausmbx.  (XaiU.)  The 
man  who  heaves  the  lead.  Crabb. 

lSad'SPAB,  r.  {Min.)  A  crystallized  sulphate 
of  lead.  Hamilton. 

LEAD'WORT  (l8d'wUrt),  n.  (Hot.)  The  popular 
name  of  the  genus  Plumbago.  Loudon. 

LfiAD'Y  (l«d'9),  a.    Of  the  color  of  lead.    Jluloet. 

LEAF  (ICO,  n. ;  pi.  LfiAV^?.  [Goth,  lauf;  A.  S. 
leaf;  Dut.  loo/;  Oct.  laub;  Dan.  /./»;Sw.  ll)f; 
Icel.  lauf.  —  The  original  signification  seems  to 
be  broad,  fat.     Bosworth.] 

1.  (Jiot.)  The  green  deciduous  part  of  a 
plant  or  tree  ;  the  organ  which  elaborates  the 
crude  sap  of  a  plant,  produced  by  an  expan- 
sion of  tne  bark  at  a  node  of  the  stem,  and 
composed  of  cellular  tissue,  and  generally  with 
fibres  of  vascular  tissue  intermixed. 

XTitr-Tlio  blade  (lamina)  of  a 
leaf  i^comiiiunly  rniriedonnn  un- 
expanded  p.'irl  termed  the  leaf- 
stalk (petiole).  When  a  leaf  ex- 
panda  immudiately  at  the  Rtem, 
It  is  termed  xe^sile.  A  simple  leaf 
lias  but  one  blade,  as  a  leaf  of 
the  oak  ;  a  compound  leaf  has 
more  than  one  blade,  as  a  leaf  of 
the  acacia.  The  term  le/if\»mm\e- 
times  applied  to  that  part  of  a 
flower  whicli  is  properly  called 
petal.  In  the  figure.  It  is  the  blade, 
P  the  petiole,  foot-stalk,  or  leaf- 
stalk, St  the  stipules.  Oray. 
HenslovD. 

2.  A  part  of  a  book  or  folded  sheet  contain- 
ing two  pages.  Spenser. 

3.  One  of  the  wings  or  sides  of  folding-doors, 
window-shutters,  &C.  Weale. 

4.  The  falling  side  of  a  table. 

5.  Any  thing  resembling  a  leaf  in  thinness, 
flatness,  or  extension ;  as,  "  Gold  leaf." 

LEAP    (I6f),    V.    n.        [j.    LEAFED  ;     pp.    LEAFING, 

LEAFED.]    To  put  forth  leaves,  as  a  plant ;  to 
bear  leaves.  Browne. 

LEAF'ApE,  M.  Leaves  collectively  ;  foliage,  [r.] 
The  Silk  -  Worms,  l.i99. 

LEAF'-BRlogtE,  n.  A  kind  of  drawbridge,  having 
two  platforms,  one  on  each  side  of  the  chasm 
to  be  passed.  —  See  Drawkkidge.        Francis. 

LEAF'-BUD,  n.  (Bot.)  An  organ  of  a  plant,  con- 
sisting of  leaves  in  a  rudimentary  state.   P.  Cyc. 

LEAF'-CRoWneD  (-kroflnd),  a.  Crowned  with 
leaves  or  foliages.  Wright. 

LEAFED  (15ft),  a.    Leaved,     [r.]  Huloet. 

LEAF'-GOLD,  n.    Gold  leaf.  Addison. 

LEAF'-HOP-P^R,  n.  (Ent.)  The  common  name 
of  hemipterous  insects  of  the  genus  Tettiqonia, 
that  live  mostly  on  the  leaves  of  plants.  Harris. 

LEAF'l-NESS,  n.    Quality  or  state  of  being  leafy. 

LEAF'-LARD,  n.  Lard  from  the  flaky  fat  which 
lies  on  the  kidneys  of  swine.  Simmonds. 

LEAF'LpSS,  a.     Destitute  of  leaves.     Sommtille. 

LEAF'LgSS-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  leafless. 

LEAF'L^T,  n.  1.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  di- 
visions or  blades  of  a  compound  leaf; 
a  small  leaf.  —  See  Leaf.  Gray. 

2.  A  little  or  young  leaf.  E.  Everett.       ^^ 

LEAF'— LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  leaf;  foHaceous. 

LEAF'— l6i)sE,  n.  A  small  insect  which  feeds  on 
the  leaves  of  certain  plants.  Goldsmith. 

{Bot.)  The  stalk 
Gray. 

LEAF'Y  (I8f  ?),  a.  Full  of  leaves ;  having  thick 
foliage.     "  The  leafy  forest."  Dryden. 

Scarce  stole  a  breeze  to  wave  le(\f)i  spray.  Masnn. 

LEAGUE  (16g),  n.  [LowL. /»<7a;  h.  ligo,  to  hind; 
It.  lega  ;  Sp.  liga  ;  Fr.  ligue.] 

1.  An  alliance  or  confederacy  between  two  or 
more  states  or  powers,  in  order  to  achieve  some 
common  enterprise  ;  confederation. 

2.  A  union  or  combination  of  individuals,  for 
some  specific  object ;  a  coalition.       Simnwtids. 

Holy  League,  or  The  League,  (French  IlisL)h  political 


LEAF'-STALK  (Ufstawk),  n 
of  a  leaf;  a  petiole. 


amofiiation  formed  by  tlia  Soman  Caibolie  partr  in 
(lie  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  ubjoet  of  which  wu  to 
overthrow  the  I'roieatanta  and  place  llieihikoof  Guia* 
on  the  throne.  —  Solemn  league  and  eocemuU.  8m 
Covenant,  .\o.  4. 
Syn.  — >*ee  Alliance. 

LEAGUE  (leg),  r.  n.  [i.  LF-AOfED  ;  ^.  LEAOriXO, 
LEAOi'Ei).]  To  join  or  combine  in  a  league ;  to 
form  a  league  ;  to  confederate  ;  to  unite.  South. 

LEAGUE  (ICg),  «.  [L.  leuca,  leuga  (stated  by  Cam- 
den to  be  derived  from  the  Celtic  teach,  a  stone. 
/*.  Cyc).  —  W.  leech,  a  flat  stone  ;  Gael.  Ma.  — 
It.  lega  ;  Sp.  leguu  ;  Port,  b-goa  ;  Fr.  lieue.]  A 
ineasure  of  distance,  used  chiefly  in  reckoning 
distances  by  sea,  being  three  geographical  miles, 
or  about  3.45  English  or  statute  miles. 

0f  As  an  itincrao'  meiuiiro,  the  Irague  varie*  in 
dlflerent  coiintrie«.  In  Pr,inro,  the  romnion  league  is 
2.76,  and  the  legal  league ti. 42,  Mtatiile  niiloa.  In  .''pain, 
the  common  leaeue  ia  4.3lt;,  and  the  legal  3.(sV>,  alat- 
ute  miles.  In  Ptirtiigal,  the  league  i«  3.IM,  in  SM-ilzer- 
land,  5.30,  in  Hwedeii,  C.Cm,  in  l'ruMia,4.el,  and  in 
Japan,  1.45,  statute  miles.     tt'innUne. 

LEAGUED  (legd),  a.  United  or  combined  in  a 
league  ;  confederated  ;  allied. 

When  teagvrrl  Oppression  poured  to  nnrthem  wan 

Her  whiskered  pandours  and  her  fierce  hujsara.     Camt/jeB. 

LEA'GIER  (Is'gur),  n.     L  One  who  unites  in  a 

league.     "  Iloyalists  and  leaguers."  Bacon, 

2.  A   camp,   especially   a   camp   performing 

siege.     "  The  leaguer  of  the  adversanes."  Shak. 

LEA'GUER  (le'gvr),  V.  a.  [Dut.  lageren,  to  en- 
camp; Ger.  lagem.  —  See  Beleaguer.]  To 
beleaguer ;  to  besiege.  Pope. 

LEAK  (18k),  n.  [A.  S.  hlece,  leaky;  Dut.  lek,  a 
leak  ;  Ger.  leek  ;  Dan.  la-k  ;  Sw.  uick.] 

1.  A  hole  or  fissure  which  lets  a  fluid,  as 
water,  in  or  out ;  as,  "  A  leak  in  a  roof." 

When  unrelenting  thus  the  lenkn  they  found. 

The  clattering  pumps  with  clanking  stroke*  rvaound. 

f'ajeomer. 

2.  The  passing  of  a  fluid,  as  water,  in  or  ont 
through  a  hole  or  fissure.  Wright. 

To  spring  a  leak,  (AVittt.)  to  begin  to  teak.        Dana. 

t  LEAK,  a.     Leaky.  Spenser. 

LEAK,  tj.  n.  [i.  leaked;/^,  leaking,  leaked.] 
[Dut.  lekken;  Ger.  lecken;  Dan.  Luekke;  Sw. 
l/lcka.^ 

1.  To  trickle  or  run  in  or  out,  as  a  fluid, 
tlirough  a  hole  or  fissure. 

The  water,  which  will,  perhaps,  by  degrees  leak  intn  sft- 
eral  parts,  may  be  euipUea  out  aguiu.  H'lUiiu. 

2.  To  let  a  fluid,  as  water,  in  or  out  through 
a  hole  or  fissure ;  as,  "  The  cask  leaks." 

3.  +To  urinate;  to  make  water.  Shak. 
To  leak  out,  to  become  public,  as  a  report  or  a  facL 

LEAK,  V.  a.  To  let  out  or  in,  as  a  fluid,  through 
a  hole  or  fissure.  Hooke. 

LEAK'A^E,  n.  L  A  leaking: — the  quantity  of 
liquid  that  escapes  by  leaking.  Bp.  Parker, 

2.  (Com.)  An  allowance  in  the  customs  of  a 
certain  rate  per  cent,  on  the  gauge  of  wines 
and  other  liquids,  made  to  the  importer,  for  the 
waste  which  they  are  supposed  to  sustain  by 
leaking.  Bourier. 

LEAK'Y,  rt.  1.  That  lets  a  fluid,  as  water,  in  or 
out  through  a  hole  or  fissure  ;  that  leaks ;  as, 
"A  leaky  boat  "  ;  "A  leaky  roof." 

2.  That  cannot  keep  a  secret ;  tattling ;  not 
close.     "  His  leaky  tongue."  Hamilton. 

LEAL,  a.    Loyal ;  honest.     [Scot.]        Jamieson. 

t  LEAM,  n.     [L.  ligamen ;  Fr.  lien,  a  band.] 

1.  A  collar  or  string  by  which  a  hunter  leads 
his  dog ;  —  written  also  lime.  Pennant. 

2.  A  flash. — See  Leme.  Johnson. 

t  LEAM'fIR,  n.    A  hound  led  by  a  leam.        Ath, 

LEAN  (I8n),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  hlinian  ;  Dut.  Iftmeni 
Ger.  lehnen  ;  Dan.  kr-ne  ;  Sw.  /m/o.]  [«.  leaned 
or  leant;  pp.  leaning,  leaned  or  leant. — 
Leant  (I6nt)  is  not  now  much  used,  except  col- 
loquially. Smart  says  of  Iran,  "  It  is  a  regular 
verb ;  colloquial  usage  warrants  leant  (pro- 
nounced lent)  for  the  preterite  and  participle."] 

1.  To  incline  or  deviate  from  an  upright  po- 
sition ;  to  be  in,  or  to  assiAne,  a  position 
oblique  to  a  perpendicular  line ;  as,  "  The  tower 
at  Pisa  leans  "  ;  "  To  lean  forward  in  walking." 

2.  To  incline   for  support;  to  press  in  an 
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oblique  direction.    "  Leaning  on  mine  elbow." 
"  Our  prop  to  lean  upon."     Shak. 

Suffer  me  that  I  may  feel  the  pillars  whereon  the  house 
Itandeth,  that  I  may  lean  upon  them.  Judg.  xvi.  2t». 

3.  To  have  an  inclination  or  tendency ;  to 
tend  ;  to  propend  ;  to  incline. 

And  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side.     Goldsmith. 

LEAN,  V.  a.     1.  To  cause  to  lean ;  to  incline  for 
support  or  rest ;  to  repose. 

See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  handl  Shak. 

2.  t  [Icel.  feiwo.]  To  conceal.  Ray. 

LfiAN  (len),  a.     [A.  S.  hUene,  lane.] 

1.  Wanting  in  flesh ;  poor ;  thin ;  lank ;  gaunt ; 
emaciated ;  —  opposed  to  fat. 

As  lean  was  his  horse  as  is  a  rake. 
Your  fat  king  and  your  lean  beggar.  Shak. 

2.  Not  full  or  abundant ;  meagre  ;  scanty  ; 
slender.    "  A  lean  wardrobe."  Shak. 

3.  Wanting  in  productiveness  ;  barren. 

"What  the  land  is,  whether  it  be  fat  or  lean.     Jfum.  xiii.  20. 

4.  Wanting  in  comprehensiveness  or  embel- 
lishment ;  jejune  ;  tame  ;  prosy  ;  dull.  "  A 
lean  dissertation."  Johnson.  "  Our  author's 
low  and  lean  performance."     Waterland. 

5.  Low ;  poor ;  —  opposed  to  great  or  rich. 
"  A  leaner  action."     [i*-]  Shak. 

LEAN,  n.     That  part  of  flesh  which  consists  of 
muscle  without  the  fat ;  —  opposed  to  fat. 


With  razors  keen  we  cut  our  passage  clean 
Through  rills  of  fat  and  deluges  of  lean. 


Farqithar, 


LEAN'-FACED  (len'fasrt),  a.    1.  Having  a  lean  or 

thin  face.     "  Lean-faced  villain."  Shak. 

2.  {Printing.)  Noting  letters  whose  stems  and 

other  strokes  have  not  the  full  width.     Adams. 

LEAN'-FLESHED  (len'flSsht),  a.  Wanting  in 
flesh ;  lean.  Gen.  xli.  3. 

LEAN'JNG, n.  Inclination;  tendency;  bias. Burke. 

LEAN'LY,  ad.  In  a  lean  manner;  meagrely; 
without  plumpness.  Sherwood. 

LEAN'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  lean ;  want  of  flesh.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Want  of  fulness  or  plumpness;  poverty. 
"  The  leanness  of  his  purse."  Shak. 

3.  Want  of  spiritual  comfort.  "  He  .  .  .  sent 
leanness  into  their  soul."  Ps.  cvi.  15. 

LEAN'— t6,  n.  (Arch.)  A  building  whose  rafters 
pitch  against  or  lean  on  another  building;  a 
penthouse.  Brande. 

LEAN'-WIT-TgD,  a.  Having  little  sense  or  un- 
derstanding ;  foolish.  Shak. 

t  LEAN'y,  a.    Alert ;  brisk  ;  active.        Spenser. 

They  have  fat  kernes  and  leant/  knaves 

Their  fasting  flocks  to  keep.  Spenser, 

L6AP  [lep,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.Wr.;  lep,  S.], 
V.  n.  [Goth,  hlaupan ;  A.  S.  hleapan ;  Dut. 
loopen,  to  leap,  to  run  ;  Ger.  laufen ;  Dan.  lobe ; 
Sw.  I'jpa ;  Icel.  hlaupa.]  [i.  leaved  (ISpt  or 
lept)  [lept,  iS".  Sm.  Nares ;  lept,  K.  Wb.]  ;  pp. 
LEAPING,  LE.VPED.]  To  move  without  change 
of  the  feet ;  to  move  with  springs  or  bounds  as 
distinguished  from  stepping,  as  in  walking  or 
running ;  to  jump ;  to  sprmg ;  to  bound ;  to 
vault. 

A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hand.     Bacon. 
The  man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  was,  leaj^ed  on  them. 

Acis  xix.  16. 
He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leaped  from  his  eyes.  Shak. 

jg^  "  The  past  time  of  this  verb  is  generally  heard 
with  the  diphthong!  short ;  and,  if  so,  it  ought  to  be 
spelled  leapt,  rhyming  with  kept.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Barclay,  Mr. 
Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Elphinston  pronounce  the 
diphthong  in  the  present  tense  of  this  word  long,  as  I 
have  done ;  and  Mr.  Elphinston  and  Mr.  Nares  make 
it  short  in  the  preterite  and  participle.  !Mr.  Sheridan 
alone  makes  the  present  tense  short,  which,  if  I  rec- 
ollect justly,  is  a  pronunciation  peculiar  to  Ireland." 
fValker. 

"The  preterite  and  participle  are  regular  in  spell- 
ing, i.  e.  leaped,  but  are  pronounced  ISpt."  Smart. 

LE.\P,  n.  a.  1.  To  pass  over  by  leaping ;  to  jump, 
spring,  or  bound  over  or  across ;  as,  "  To  leap 
a  wall" ;  " To  leap  a  ditch." 

Every  man  is  not  of  a  constitution  to  leap  a  gulf  for  the 
saving  of  his  country.  V Estrange. 

2.  To  cover  or  mount,  as  the  male  the  female 
of  certain  beasts.  Dryden. 


LEAP,  n.  1.  The  act  of  leaping;  a  jump;  a 
spring ;  a  bound. 

By  Heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap 

To  pluck  bright  honor  from  the  pale-faced  moon.      Shak. 

2.  Space  passed  or  to  be  passed  at  a  jump  or 
bound.     "  The  salmon's  leap."  JJrayton. 

Olliers  affirmed  that  she  never  came  to  the  bottom  of  her 
leap,  but  that  she  was  changed  into  a  swan  as  she  (eW.Addison. 

3.  The  act  of  mounting  or  covering,  as  of  the 
male  of  certain  beasts.  Dryden. 

4.  {Mtis.)  Any  disjunct  degree;^ — generally 
used  to  signify  a  distance  composed  of  several 
intermediate  intervals.  Moore. 

LEAP,  n.     [A.  S.]     1.  t  A  basket.  Wickliffe. 

2.  Half  a  bushel.     [Sussex,  Eng.]      Wright. 

3.  A  weel  for  flsh.     [Local,  Eng.]       Wright. 

LEAP'^R,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  leaps. 

LEAP'— FROG  (lep'frSg),  n.  A  game  among  boys 
in  which  one,  by  placing  his  hands  on  the  back 
or  shoulders  of  another  in  a  stooping  posture, 
leaps  over  his  head.  Shak. 

tLEAP'FUL,  n.    A  basketful.     ^' Sexcn  leapful." 

Matt.  XV.  36,  Wickliffe' s  'Irans. 

LEAP'ING-HOUSE,  n.     A  house  of  ill-fame ;  a 

brothel ;  a  stew.  Shak. 

LEAP'!NG-LY,  ad.    By  leaps.  Huloet. 

LEAP'— YEAR,  n.  A  year  containing  366  days, 
being  every  fourth  year,  which  leaps  over,  as  it 
were,  one  day  more  than  there  are  days  in  a 
common  year,  February  having,  that  year,  29 
days;  bissextile. 

Divide  by  i ;  what 's  left  shall  be 

For  leap-year  0,  for  past  1,  2,  3.  Harris. 

41®- Every  year  of  which  the  number  is  divisible  by 
4  without  a  remainder  is  a  leap-year,  excepting  the 
centesimal  years,  which  are  only  leap-years  when  di- 
visible by  4,  after  suppressing  the  two  zeros.    Brande. 

t  LEAR,  a.    Empty.  — See  Lere. 

LEARN  (16m),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  Iceran,  to  teach  ;  lar, 
instruction  ;  leomian,  to  learn  ;  Dut.  leo'en,  to 
teach,  to  learn  ;  Old  Ger.  leren,  to  teach  ;  Ger. 
lehren ;  lernen,  to  learn  ;  Dan.  kcre,  to  teach, 
to  learn  ;   Sw.  Iclra;  Old  Eng.  lear,  lere.]     \i. 

LEAllNED  or  LEAllNT  ;  pp.  LEARNING,  LEARNED 
or  LEARNT.] 

1.  t  To  teach. 

Who,  till  I  learned  him,  had  not  known  his  might.-  Drayton. 
Have  I  not  been 
Thy  pupil  long?   Hast  thou  not  learned  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  Shak. 

^ES"  Still  used  in  this  sense  in  vulgar  language. 

2.  To  acquire  or  obtain  knowledge  of  or  skill 
in ;  as,  "  To  learn  a  language  "  ;  "  To  learn  sea- 
manship "  ;  "  To  learn  to  swim." 

Heaven 
Is  as  the  book  of  God  before  thee  set. 
Wherein  to  read  his  wondrous  works,  and  learn 
His  seasons,  hours,  or  days,  or  months,  or  years.  Milton. 
They  who  are  learning  to  compose  and  arrange  tlieir  sen- 
tences with  accuracy  and  order  are  learning,  at  the  same 
time,  to  think  with  accuracy  and  order.  Blair. 

From  her  own  she  learned  to  melt  at  others'  woe.  Gray. 
Syn.  —  To  study  implies  application  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge ;  to  learn,  successful  application.  We 
.itmly  to  learn,  and  learn  to  study.  Learn  to  read  ; 
learn  an  art ;  study  a  science  or  a  subject ;  copy  an  ex- 
ample. To  teach  is  to  give  instruction  ;  to  learn  is  to 
take  instruction.  An  instructor  teaches,  and  a  pupil 
learns. 

LEARN  C-irn),  v.  n.  To  gain  or  receive  knowl- 
edge; —  with  of.  "Birds  will  learn  one  of 
another."  Bacon. 

Take  ray  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  o/me.        Matt.  xi.  29. 

LEARN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  learned.  Ed.  Rev. 

LEARN'^D  (lern'ed),  a.  1.  Possessing  learning  ; 
versed  in  literature  and  science  ;  erudite. 

A  man  younger  than  Francis,  less  learned,  and  emially 
inexperienced.  Essex. 

2.  Having  skill;  skilled;  knowing;  able. 
"  Learned  in  martial  arts."  Granvill. 

3.  Abounding  in  or  containing  learning ;  as, 
"  A  learned  essay  " ;  "A  learned  treatise." 

4.  t  Wise  ;  prudent. 

How  learned  a  thing  it  is  to  beware  of  the  humblest  en- 
emy! B.Jonson. 

Syn.  — See  Able. 
t  LEARN'$D-ISH,  a.     Somewhat  learned. 

And  seem  more  learnedish  than  those 

That  in  a  greater  charge  compose.  Butler. 

LEARN' gD-Ly  (I6rn'ed-le),  ad.  With  learning. 
•'  Much  he  spoke  and  learnedly."  Shak. 


LEARN'^D-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  learned ; 

erudition.  Barclay. 

LEARN'^R  (lern'?r),  n.  One  who  learns.  C'owper. 

LEARN'JNG  (lem'jng),  n.  1.  Knowledge  received 
by  instruction  or  study  ;  scholastic  knowledge  ; 
attainments  in  literature  and  science ;  erudi- 
tion ;  scholarship  ;  as,  "  A  man  of  learning." 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.  /'ope. 

2.  Skill  in  any  thing,     [ii.]  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  See  Knowledge,  Literature. 
LEAS'A-BLE,  a.   That  may  be  leased.  Sherwood. 

LEASE  (les),  n.  [Law  Fr.  leas,  lee.%  leez,  from 
Fr.  laisser,  to  leave,  to  quit.  —  Fr.  laisser  's  re- 
ferred by  Casetieuve  and  Menage  to  Low  L.  laxo, 
to  loose,  from  L.  laxus,  loose ;  by  Richardson, 
to  A.  S.  lesan,  to  let  go,  to  loose.] 

1.  [Late.)  A  conveyance  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments, usually  in  consideration  of  rent  or  other 
recompense,  made  for  life,  for  a  term  of  years, 
or  at  will,  but  always  for  a  less  time  than  the 
lessor  has  in  the  premises  ;  —  also,  the  instru- 
ment or  contract  for  such  conveyance.   Burrill. 

Leajie  and  release,  a  compound  conveyance  consist- 
ing of  a  lease,  or  rather  a  bargain  and  sale,  and  a  re- 
lease, constituting  separate  deeds; — universally  in 
use  in  the  Ktate  of  New  York  before  the  year  1788, 
and  now  in  England  the  common  method  of  convey- 
ing freehold  estates.  Burrill. 

2.  Any  tenure.     "  Life's  lease."  Milton. 

LEASE  (les),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  lesan.]  [i.  leased  ; 
pp.  LEASING,  LEASED.]  To  grant  the  occupa- 
tion of  to  another  by  a  lease  ;  to  let  for  a  lim- 
ited time.  Ayliffe. 

fLEA^E  (isz),  n.  [A.  S.  tes,  testce.]  A  pasture 
or  common ;  —  written  also  leese.  Wright. 

LEA^E  (lez),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  lesan;  Dut.  leezen, 
to  gather,  to  read  ;  Ger.  lesen ;  Dan.  Icese ;  Sw. 
Uisa;  Icel.  lesa.]  [i.  leased;  pp.  leasing, 
LEASED.]  To  glean ;  to  gather  what  harvest- 
men  leave,     [r.]  Dryden. 

LEASE'HOLD,  a.  Held  by  lease.  "  A  leasehold 
tenement."  Johnson. 

LEASE'HOLD,  n.  A  tenure  held  by  lease.  Smart- 

LEASE'H6LD-5R,  m.  One  who  holds  a  lease  ;  a 
tenant  under  a  lease.  Richardson. 

LEASE'MON-epR  (-miing-ger),  n.  One  who  deals 
in  leases.  "  Landlords  and  leasetnongers."  Stow. 

tLEA§'^.R  (lez'er),  n.     1.  A  gleaner.  Swift. 

2.  A  liar. — See  Leasing.  Bp.  lliM. 

LEASH  [lesh,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  ISs, 
S.],  n.  [It.  /assa  ;  Fr.  laisse,  lease.  —  From  Low 
L.  lexa,  for  L.  laxa,  loose  (sc.  restis,  a  rope). 
Du  Cange.  —  Ger.  lasche.  Serenins.] 

1.  A  thong  or  string  by  which  a  huntsman 
holds  his  dog,  or  a  falconer  his  hawk. 

Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 

Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash. 

To  let  him  slip  at  will.  Sfiak. 

2.  The  number  usually  leashed  together  by 
sportsmen  ;  three  ;  a  brace  and  a  half;  as,  "  A 
leash  of  greyhounds." 

I  am  sworn  brother  to  a  leanh  of  drawers.  Shak. 

Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once.  Jludibras. 

3.  A  band  for  tying  or  fastening.  Boyle. 

LEASH,    V.    a.        [i.     LEASHED  ;     pp.     LEASHING, 

LEASHED.]     To  bind  or  tie  together  in  a  leash. 

At  his  heels. 
Leashed  in  like  hounds,  should  Famine,  Sword,  and  Fire 
Crouch  for  employment.  Shak. 

t  LEA§'|NG  (lez'jng),  n.  [A.  S.  leasung ;  leas, 
false.]     Lying;  falsehood. 

Thou  shalt  destroy  them  that  speak  leasing.  J's.  v.  6. 

tLEA'SOW  (Ig'so),  n.  [A.  S.  Ues,  lo'suw.]  A 
pasture  ;  a  lease.  Wickliffe. 

LEAST  (lest),  a. ;  the  sup.  of  little.  [A.  S.  Itrst, 
superlative  of  lasssa,  irregular  comparative  of 
lytel,  little.] 

1.  Smallest ;  minutest.  "  The  least  of  all 
seeds."  Matt.  xiii.  32. 

2.  Below  or  inferior  to  the  others  in  degree, 
rank,  or  importance. 

Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  break  one  of  these  len.-l  com- 
tiaudmonts.  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  culled  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Matt.  v.  !'.(. 
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LEAST 

LfiAST,  ad.  In  a  den-ee  below  all  others  ;  in  the 
Hinallcst  or  lowest  a«?}?ree. 

Thy  youngcot  daughter  diit't  not  love  thco  kiut,       S/utk. 
MniiiiiHin,  the  k<ut  erected  ipirit  that  fell 
From  heuven.  Milton. 

jft  least,  or  at  the  leiut,  at  the  uniallotit  niimher,  or 
at  tho  hiweiit  eHtiiiintu.  "  Let  the  daiimul  ahide  with 
ua  a  few  days,  at  the  leant  ten."  Oe.».  xxiv.  55.  "  A 
dozen  limes  at  leant."  Shak.  —  Not  t(i  Hny  more  ;  to 
say  the  leaxt ;  at  any  rate.  *'  (fit  is  (KMiiihlc  to  inter- 
est tho  iinaK>»<»>""  '■■■'1  ('>»  heart  in  favor  of  error,  it 
is,  at  leant,  no  less  (xusihle  to  interent  tlivm  in  favor  of 
truth."  Stewart. —  //>  IJie  leant,  in  tlio  smallest  or  low- 
ext  degree  ;  ax,  "  Ho  was  not  in  the  leant  dismayed."  — 
t ./}(  leanttcayn,  t  nt  leantitine,  or  t  Icantwine,  at  least. 
Barnes.    More,   llolinshed. 

t  LEAST'WI^E,  ad.    At  least.  Hooker. 

fLEA'^Y  (I8'z5),  a.  [Probably  A.  S.  fc«»,  false. 
Richardson.]  Likely  to  mislead ;  vague  ;  falla- 
cious. "  The  sense  itself  be  left  both  loose 
and  leaaij."  Ascham. 

LEAT,  n.  [A.  S.  ladan,  lat,  to  lead.]  An  artifi- 
cial watercourse,  as  to,  or  from,  a  mill.  Francis. 

LfiATH'pR  (letfi'fr),  n.  [GalYi.  hlethr  ;  A.S.leth- 
er,  Icder ;  Dut.  leder,  leer ;  Ger.  leder ;  Dan. 
lader ;  Sw.  lader ;  Iccl.  kdr  ;  W.  lledr.] 

1.  The  skins  of  animals  prepared  for  use  by 
tanning,  tawing,  or  other  processes. 

Thick  Bolc/ewM^-r  is  tanned:  white  kid  for  gloves  Is  tawed  i 
the  upper  leather  for  lHH>ts  and  shoes  is  tanned  and  curried; 
and  tine  Turkey  leather  is  tawed,  and  afterwards  slightly 
tanned.  Braiu/e. 

2.  The  raw  or  undressed  skins  of  animals. 
[North  of  Eng.]  Writjht. 

3.  Skin,  ludicrously  or  ironically.  Stoift. 

L6at H'pR,  V.  a.  To  beat,  as  with  a  thong  of 
leather ;  to  strap.     [Low.]     Jamieson.     Grose. 

LfiATH'gR,  a.    1.  Made   of  leather;    leathern. 

"  A  leather  apron."  Shak. 

2.  Of,  or  consisting  in,  leather.    "  The  leather 

manufacture."  Bratule. 

LfiATH'gR,  or  LfiTH'^R,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  hleothrian, 
to  make  a  loud  noise  ;  hleothor,  a  loud  noise.] 
To  proceed  with  noise  or  violence  ;  to  push  for- 
ward eagerly.     [Low  and  local.]       Ray.    Todd. 

LftATH'fR-COAT,  n.  An  apple  with  a  touglf 
rind ;  the  golden  russeting.     [Local.]     Wright. 

LftAT H'pR-DRfiSS'5R,  ».  One  who  dresses  the 
skins  of  animals.  Pope. 

l6aTH'5R-JACK'?T,  n.  (/cA.)  A  fish  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Cook. 

LfiATH'^R-MO^THED  (lgtfi'?r-mbathd),  a.  Not- 
ing a  fish  which  has  its  teeth  in  its  throat,  as 
the  chub  or  cheven.  Walton. 

LEA'Fll'gRN  (l«th'?ni),  a.  Made  or  consisting  of 
leather  ;  leather.  "  A  leathern  girdle."  Matt. 
iii.  4.     "  Leathern  bags."     Pope. 

LfeATH'gR-SELL'gR,  n.     One  who  sells  leather. 

LfeATH'^R-WTNGED  (-wTngd),  a.  Having  wings 
resembling  leather,  as  the  bat.  Spenser. 

LfeATirpR-VVOOD  (-wttd),  n.  A  genus  of  North 
American  undershrubs,  having  a  very  tough, 
fibrous  bark,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  thongs 
and  for  cordage  ;  moose-wood  ;  Dirca.      Gray, 

LEATH'5R-Y  (l«th'?r-?),  a.  Resembling  leather; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  leather  ;  tough  ;  co- 
riaceous.   "  A  leathery  skin."  Greto- 

LEAVE  (I5v),  n.  [A.  S.  leaf,  lef;  kefan,  lefan,  to 
leave,  to  permit.  —  See  Leave,  v.  a.] 

1.  A  grant  of  liberty  by  which  restraint  is 
removed;  liberty;  permission;  allowance;  li- 
cense. "  Give  me  leare  to  go  from  hence."  Shak. 

I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateful  to  any  man  who  serves  me. 

J'ojje. 

2.  The  act  of  going  away  or  departing ;  re- 
tirement ;  withdrawal ;  departure.  "  Occasion 
smiles  upon  a  second  leave."  Shak. 

To  take  leave,  to  go  through  with  certain  formalities 
on  departure  ;  to  bid  adiou  or  farewell  ;  as,  "  To  take 
leare  of  one's  friends."  "  Paul  . . .  then  took  his  leare 
of  the  brethren."  Acti  xviii.  ]8.  "Take  leare  and 
part ;  for  you  must  part  forthwith."    Shak. 

Syn. —  Leave  and  liberty  are  asked  for  and  given 
or  granted  ;  and  they  may  sometimes  be  taken.  A 
lierson  liegs  leare  or  takes  leave  ;  and  he  may,  on  part- 
ing with  another,  take  a  final  leave  or  fareieell.  Per- 
mission  and  leare  are  requested  ;  and  they  are  granted 
by,  or  obtained  from,  iktsous  having  authority,  l.i- 
censeg  are  given  by  government  ;   poetic  licenses  are 
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devtatloiM  from  tiM  common  rule*  or  forms  of  lan- 
guage, practised  hy  poets. 

LEAVE  (lev).  ».  a.  [A.  S.  la>fan,  to  leave  ;  Frs. 
leva;  Icel.  lei/a.  —  A.  S.  lerj'dn,  lij'an,  tefun,  lu- 
fan,  aleafan,  to  permit ;  leitf'un,  yelefan,  gely- 
fun,  to  leve,  or  believe ;  lijiun,  Uojtan,  to  live. 

—  These  seem  to  be  the  same  word,  the  radi- 
cal meaning  being,  to  abide  or  remain  [A.  S. 
belifan,  aelyfan,  Ufan}  :  thus  —  lijian,  to  live, 
i.  e.  to  abide  or  remain ;  Icafan,  to  leve,  or  be- 
lieve, i.  e.  to  abide  or  remain  by  ;  Uefan,  lefan,  to 
leave,  i.  e.  to  let  abide  or  remain.     Richardson. 

—  See  Believe,  Leve,  and  Live.]  [/.left; 
pp.  leavi.vo,  left.] 

1.  To  let,  peruiit,  or  suffer  to  remain.  "  My 
peace  I  leare  with  yoti."  John  xiv.  27. 

Leave  one  of  your  brethren  here  with  me.     den.  zlii.'IS. 
Thou  wilt  not  leare  me  in  (he  loathsome  grave.        Milton. 

2.  To  separate  one's  self  from ;  to  go  away 
from  ;   to  withdraw  or  depart  from  ;  as,  "  He 
Uft  the  castle  "  ;  "  The  steamer  lift  the  pier." 
Yesterday.at  the  seventh  hour,  the  fever  lejTl  him.  John  Iv.fii 

Must  I  thus  leave  thee.  Paradise?  thus  leare 

Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  aud  shades?  Milton. 

3.  To  desist  or  cease  from  ;  to  make  an  end 
of;  —  often  with  ojf.  "  Leave  ojf' delays."  S/iak. 

When  they  saw  the  chief  captain  and  tho  soldiers,  they  le/l 
beating  of  Paul.  AcU  xxi.  &. 

4.  To  put  or  lay  aside  ;  to  forsake  or  aban- 
don ;  to  give  up  or  renounce  ;  to  relinquish. 
"  To  leave  my  base  vocation." 

Lo,  we  have  le/t  all,  and  have  followed  thee,      ifark  x.  28. 

5.  To  give  up  or  abandon  ;  to  commit  or  con- 
sign.  "  A  child  left  to  himself."   Prov.  xxix.  15. 

Resolving  thenceforth 
To  leave  them  to  their  own  |K>lUited  ways.  Milton. 

6.  To  refer  for  decision  ;  as,  "  To  leave  a 
question  to  arbitrators." 

7.  To  permit  without  interposition. 
Whether  f^au  were  a  vassal  I  teore  the  reader  to  judge. 

Locke. 

8.  To  have  remammg  at  death. 

There  be  of  them  that  have  l^t  a  name  behind  them. 

JEcclus.  xliv.  8. 

9.  To  cause  to  pass  at  one's  death  to  the  pos- 
session of  another ;  to  bequeath ;  to  give  by 
will ;  as,  "  He  left  a  legacy  to  his  friend." 

I'll  lenre  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind. 
And  would  my  father  had  le/l  me  no  more.  ^ak. 

To  be  left,  to  one's  self,  to  he  deserted  :  —  to  be  per- 
mitted to  follow  one's  inclinations. — To  leave  off,  to 
desist  or  cease  from  ;  to  forbear :  —  to  forsake.  '>  He 
began  to  leave  off  some  of  liis  old  acquaintance."  Ar- 
buthnot.  —  To  leuve  out,  to  omit.  "  Leave  no  ceremony 
out."  Skak.  —  to  refer  for  decision,  as  to  referees  or 
arbitrators.    [Colloquial.] 

Syn. —  See  Abandon. 
LEAVE,  V.  n.    1.  To  cease  ;  to  make  an  end ;  to 
desist ;  to  stop  ;  —  often  with  oJf. 

When  you  And  that  vigorous  bent  nlmte. 

Leare  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait.     RoKOfinmon. 

2.  To  put  forth  leaves ;  to  leaf, 
t  LEAVE  (ISv),  ».  a.   [Fr.  feier.  — See  Levy.]  To 
levy  or  raise,  as  an  army. 

And  after  all  an  army  strong  she  leaved.  Spenser, 

LEAVED  (iSvd),  rt.     1.  Having  leaves  or  foliage; 

leafed.     ''Thick-i'arerf  box."  Cotujreve. 

flfg-  Leaved  is  more  in  use  than  leafed.     Smart. 

2.  Made  with  leaves  or  folds.      "  The  two- 

Ittaved  gate."  Isa.  xlv.  1. 

tLEAVE'Lt:ss,   a.      [From    leaf]      Having  no 

leaves  ;  leafless.  Carew. 

tLEAVE'Lpss,  a.     [From   leave.]     Dcstitilte  of 

permission  or  leave. 

That  leareless  none  come  in  nor  out.  Chancer. 

LfiAV'EN  (l«v'vn)  [lev'vn,  S.  P.  J.  Ja.  Wr.  Wb.; 

Ifiv'en,  11^.  F.  Sm. ;  le'vn,  K.],  n.     [Low  h.leva- 

mim,  from  L.  lero,  leratus,  to  raise ;  It.  lievito  ; 

Sp.  leradnra  ;  Fr.  lerain.] 

1.  A  substance  which  causes  fermentation  in 
that  with  which  it  is  mixed  ;-^  particularly, 
yeast  or  sour  dough,  used  for  raising  bread. 
"  It  shall  not  be  baked  with  leaven."  Lev.  vi.  15. 

Beer,  ale,  wine,  and  cider  work  only  by  means  of  the  learen 
in  them.  /tees. 

2.  Anjr  thing  which  mixes  with  a  mass,  and 

changes  it  to  its  own  nature  ;  —  commonly  used 

of  something  which  depraves  that  with  which  it 

is  mixed. 

Take  heed,  and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and 
of  the  Sadducees.  Matt.  xvi.  C. 

l6av'EN   (ISv'vn),  ».  a.      [».    lgavenku  ;  pp. 

LEAVENING,  LEAVENED.] 


aet- 
Mitton. 


ECH'^R,  n.     [It.  lecco,  gluttony,  lecherv ;  lee- 
care,  to  lick  ;  Fr.  lecher,  to  lick.' —  A.  S.  liccera, 
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1.  To  induce  fermentation  in ;  to  raise  or 

lighten,  as  dough. 

A  little  leaven  IracenetA  the  whol*  lamp.  OtiL  r.  a 

2.  To  imbue  ;  to  taint ;  to  infect ;  to  vitiate. 

That  cruel  somrthlng.  unpuiwesstd. 

Corrodes  and  burcw  all  tiic  mt.  Prior. 

LfiAV'E.N-I.NO,  M.     1.  The  act  of  making  light  by 

fermeiitutiuii,  as  bread. 
2.  Leaven.     "  Kinds  of  leaveninys."     Bacon. 
LftAVEN-oOs  (l«v'vn.a»),  a.   Containing,  or 

ing  like,  leaven.  "  Leavenoiu  doctrine.     Mit 

LEAVER,  n.     One  who  leaven.  I'daL 

LEAVER  (18V7,),  n. ;  pi.  of  leaf.     See  Leap. 

LEAVE'-TAK-|NG,  n.  The  act  of  taking  leave  ; 
formalities  on  parting.  Shak. 

LEAV'l-NfeSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  full  of 
leaves  ;  leafiness.  Shencood. 

LEAVING^  (ISv'jngz),  n.  pi.  1.  Things  left  be- 
hind ;  things  not  earned  away ;  remnants ; 
fragments ;  relics ;  remains. 

Sits  in  safety  on  the  rrren  bank  side. 

And  lives  upon  the  leariny  of  the  tide.       Lani/home. 

2.  Things  left  as  worthless  ;  refuse ;  offal. 

Scales,  fins,  and  t>onrs,  the  leavinyi  of  the  feast.  SomerriUt. 

LEAV'y,  a.     Full  of  leaves  ;  leafy.  Sidney, 

LP-CAN'Q-MAN-CV,  n.  [Gr.  XiKavo^avrtla  ;  Iik6^, 
a  dish,  and  iiavrild,  prophesying.]  Divination 
by  means  of  water  in  a  basin.  Crabb. 

L(;-cAN'0-RL\E,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystallizable 
substance  obtained  from  several  species  of  Le- 
canora,  and  some  other  lichens.  Brande. 

Lec'CA-Gf^M,  n.  (Com.)  The  gum  of  the  olive 
tree,  which  is  abundantly  collected  at  Lecca,  in 
Calabria.  Brande. 

t  L6CH,  v.  a.  [Fr.  lecher,]  To  lick  or  smear ;  to 
latch.  — See  Latch,  v.  a.,  No.  2.  ShaA. 

LECH' 
cart 

a  glutton  ;  liccian,  to  lick  ;  Dut.  lekker,  dainty- 
mouthed,  lickerish  ;  Ger.  lecker ;  Dut.  likken, 
to  lick;  Ger.  lecketi.  —  See  Lick,  and  Lickek* 
I8H.]  A  man  given  to  lewdness ;  a  salacious 
man  ;  —  written  also  teacher  and  letcher.    Shak 

LECH' 5 R,  r.  n.     To  practise  lewdness.  Shak- 

LECH'fR-OUS,  a.  1.  Practising  lewdness  ;  lewd  ; 
lustful ;  libidinous  ;  lasci\-ious. 

2.  Inflaming  or  exciting  animal  desire.  "Lech- 
erous drink."  Piers  Plouhntan. 

LfiCH'gR-oCs-LY,  arf.    Lewdly;  lustfully. 

LfiCH'pR-OrS-NfeSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
lecherous  ;  lewdness  ;  lustfulness.        Johnson. 

LfeCH'pR-y,  n.  The  irregular  indulgence  of  ani- 
mal desire  ;  lewdness ;  lasciviousness.       Shak. 

LF.C-Ti'CJl,n.  [L.,  from  irfwa,  a  couch.]  (Rom. 
Ant.)  A  sort  of  couch  or  litter  in  which  per- 
sons were  carried  from  one  place  to  another,  in 
a  reclining  posture. 

j^f-  The  lectica  was  orreinally  a  litter  upon  which 
invalids  were  carried  and  the  dead  were  borne  to  the 
grave.    W.  SrMt. 

LfiC'TlQN  (ISk'shiin),  »i.  [L.  lectio;  lego,  lectus 
(Gr.  Uy^),  to  lav  m  order,  to  gather,  to  read ; 
It.  lezione  ;  Sp.  leccion  ;  Fr.  lecon.] 

1.  A  particular  mode  of  reading  or  translat- 
ing a  passage  in  an  author ;  a  reading.  "Other 
copies  and  various  lections."  Milton. 

2.  A  portion  of  Scripture  read  in  divine  ser- 
vice ;  a  lesson.  Hooper. 

LfeC'TIQN-A-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  lectionarium,  from 
L.  lectio,  lecttonis,  a  reading ;  Fr.  lecdonaire.'] 
A  book  of  selections  from  the  Scriptures,  used 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  service.  Warion. 

L£CT'y-AL,  a.  [X.  lectualis;  lectus,  a  couch  or 
bed.]  (Med.)  Noting  a  disease  which  confines 
the  patient  to  the  bed.    [u.]  Crabb. 

LfeCT'URE  (ISkt'yvr),  w.  [It.  lettura,  from  L. 
lego,  lectus,  to  read  ;  Sp.  lecttira  ;  Fr.  lecture.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  reading.  "  In 
the  lecture  of  Holy  Scripture."     [h.]     Brotcne. 

2.  A  discourse  read  or  pronounced  on  any 
subject,  particularly  with  a  view  to  instruct. 

When  letters  from  C»«ar  were  given  to'  Rustirn^he  re- 
nired  to  open  them  till  the  philoauphrr  had  dune  his  ^fnrr*. 

Tnitlor, 
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3.  Censure  or  reproof  administered  in  a 
formal  or  magisterial  manner.  Addison. 

4.  A  rehearsal  of  a  lesson ;  a  recitation. 
[English  universities.]  \Vri(jht. 

lifiCT'URE  (lekt'yur),  v.  a.     [t.  LECTURED  ;  pp. 

LECTURING,  LECTURED.] 

1.  To  read  or  deliver  a  lecture  to.  "  While 
he  is  Iccturimj  his  students."  Smith. 

2.  To  censure  or  reprove  in  a  formal  or 
magisterial  manner.  Fope. 

LECT'URE  (lekt'yur),  ».  n.  To  read  or  deliver  a 
lecture  or  lectures.  Johnson. 

LfiCT'UR-^R,  n.     1.  One  who  lectures  ;  one  who 

reads  or  delivers  lectures.  Johnson. 

2.  A  preacher  in  a  church  hired  by  the  parish 

to  assist  the  rector  or  vicar.  Clarendon, 

LECT'URE-SHIP  (lekt'yur-shTp),  n.  The  office  or 
the  state  of  a  lecturer.  Swift, 

LECT'UR-Ing,  n.    Act  of  one  who  lectures. 

tLECT'URN,  n.  [Old  Fr.  lectrin,  from  L.  lego, 
lectiis,  to  read.]  A  reading-desk  in  a  church ; 
—  written  also  lectorne  and  lectern.       Chaucer. 

LED,  i.  from  lead.     See  Lead. 

LE'DA,  n.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by 
Cha'cornac  in  1856.  Lovering. 

LED-CAP'TAIN  (-tjn),  n.  An  obsequious  attend- 
ant ;  a  favorite  th.it  follows,  as  if  led  by  a 
string.    "One  of  her /erf-ca»toi"»*."  Swift. 

*•  I.ED'^N,  or  t  LED'DgiV,  n.  [A.  S.  Iceden,  ledm, 
Latin,  language.  —  A  corruption  of  Latin. 
Skinner,  Tyrichitt.']  Peculiar  language  or 
speech.     "  The  ledden  of  the  gods."      Sjienser. 

The  ledden  of  the  birds  most  perfectly  she  knew.      Drayton. 

LED^E  (ledj),  n.  [A.  S.  leger,  a  place  for  laying 
or  lying  ;  lecgan,  to  lay ;  Dut.  leger  ;  Ger.  layer ; 
Dan.  lager  ;  Sw.  kiger.] 

1.  That  upon  which  any  thing  is  or  may  be 
laid  ;  —  particularly  a  narrow  shelf,  or  any  thing 
projecting  in  the  manner  of  a  shelf. 

The  four  parallel  sticks,  rising  above  five  inches  higher 
than  the  handkerchief,  served  as  ledges  on  each  side.    Swift. 

2.  A  small  moulding.  "  The  borders  [of  the 
bases]  were  between  the  ledges."  1  Kings  vii.  28. 

3.  A  layer  or  stratum  upon  which  others  rest. 

Then,  that  the  lowest  ledge  or  row  be  merely  of  stone,  and 
the  broader  the  better.  Wotton. 

4.  A  projecting  mass  of  rock,  as  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  or  extending  into  the  sea.        Dryden. 

That  buoyant  lumber  may  sustain  you  o'er 

The  rocky  shelves  and  leayes  to  the  shore.     Falconer. 

5.  The  bar  of  a  gate.    [Local,  Eng.]    Wright. 

6.  (Naiit.)  A  small  piece  of  timber  placed 
athwart  ships,  under  the  deck,  beneath  the 
beams.  Dana. 

LEDGE'MpNT,  n.  (Arch.)  A  horizontal  course 
of  stone  or  mouldings.  Britton. 

LfiD^'ER  (lgd'j?r),  n.  [Dut.  legger,  any  thing 
laid  or  put  so  as  to  rest  in  a  place,  from  A.  S. 
lecgan,  to  lay  ;  Dut.  leggen.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  nailed  horizon- 
tally to  the  standards  of  scaffolding,  upon  which 

■  are  placed  the  outer  ends  of  the  putlogs  ;  —  also 
•\vritten  ligger.  Britton. 

2.  [A.  S.  lecgan,  to  lie.  Richardson.  —  L. 
kgo,  to  gather.  Bailey.]  The  merchant's  prin- 
cipal account-book,  in  which  are  collected  and 
arranged,  each  under  its  proper  account,  the 
various  transactions  scattered  through  the  jour- 
nal and  the  day-book  ;  —  called  also  ledger-book. 

i83»  Written  also  lejrer "  In  the  sense  of  an  ac- 
count-book, tliis  orthography  [ledger]  is  settled  by 
long  custom."    Todtl. 

3.  A  large,  flat  stone  laid  over  a  tomb. 

Lep9'?R-BOOK  (-buk),  n.  The  merchant's  prin- 
cipal account-book ;  a  ledger. 

Conscience  is  a  ^reat  ledger-book,  in  which  all  our  otTencCB 
•re  written  and  registered.  Burton. 

LEp9' PR-LINE,  n.  [Fr.  leger,  light,  and  Eng. 
lineJ^  (Mas.)  A  line  added  above  or  below  the 
staffs  for  the  reception  of  any  note  too  high  or 
too  low  to  be  written  within  it ;  an  added  line  ; 
—  written  also  leger-line.  Moore, 

LED'— HORSE,  n.  A  horse  which  carries  a  load 
on  his  back,  and  is  led ;  a  pack-horse.  Johnson. 

LfcE,  n.  [A.  S.  hlco,  hlcow,  a  shelter  ;  hlaw,  hlaw, 
thirt  which  covers,  rising  ground.] 


1.  {Naut.)  A  place  sheltered  from  the  wind 
by  an  intervening  object,  as  a  bluff;  —  the  side 
of  any  thing  opposite  to  that  from  which  the 
wind  blows.  Dana. 

2.  Dregs.  "The  people's  wretched  lee."  — 
See  Lees.  Prior. 

By  the  Ice,  (JVaut.)  noting  the  situation  of  a  vessel 
going  free  when  she  has  fallen  off  so  much  as  to  bring 
the  wind  round  the  stem,  so  as  to  take  the  sails  aback 
on  the  other  side.  Dana. —  Under  the  tee  of,  (JVaut.) 
being  on  the  lee  side  of;  under  the  shelter  of;  as, 
"  Under  the  lee  of  the  land." 

LEE,  a.  {Naitt.)  Noting  that  side  of  a  vessel 
which  is  opposite  to  the  side  against  which  the 
wind  strikes ;  —  opposed  to  weather  :  —  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  lee  side  of  a  vessel ;  as,  "  The 
lee  bow  "  ;  "  The  lee  scuppers." 

Lee  gage,  the  position  of  a  vessel  when  to  leeward 
of  another.  —  Lee  lurch,  a  sudden  rolling  of  a  vessel 
to  leeward,  as  in  going  close-hauled,  in  a  high  wind. 

—  Lee  shore,  a  shore  against  which  the  wind  blows  ; 
a  shore  to  leeward  of  a  vessel.  —  On  the  lee  beam,  in  a 
direction  to  leeward  at  right  angles  to  the  keel.  —  Lee 
tide,  a  tide  setting  in  the  direction  in  which  the  wind 
blows.  Dana. 

t  LEE,  V.  n.    To  lie.  —  See  Lie.  Chaucer. 

LEE'BOARD,  n.  (Naut.)  A  board  which,  being 
let  down  into  the  water  on  the  lee  side  of  flat- 
bottomed  vessels,  opposes  the  action  of  the 
wind  to  drive  them  to  leeward.  Brande. 

LEECH,  n.  A  tub  or  vessel  in  which  wood  ashes 
are  leached  ;  —  written  also  leach.  Moor. 

LEECH,  V.  a.  [Dut.  lekken,  to  leak.  — See  Leak.] 
\i.  leeched  ;  pp.  leeching,  leeched.]  To 
cause  a  fluid  to  percolate  through,  as  water 
through  wood-ashes  to  make  lye; — written 
also  leach  and  letch.  —  See  Leach.  Moor. 

LEECH,  n.  [A.  S.  Icece,  lece,  a  physician,  a  leech  ; 
Dan.  Icege,  a  physician ;  Sw.  li/,  kare ;  Icel.  te- 
knari;  Ir.  liagh;  Rus.  lekar,  likar.] 

1.  A  physician.  Spenser. — Obsolete  in  this 
sense,  except  perhaps  in  compounds,  as  horse- 
leech. 

2.  (Zonl.)  A  genus  of  red-blooded  aquatic 
worms,  having  a  sucker  at  each  end  of  the 
body,  and  subsisting  chiefly  by  sucking  the 
blood  of  other  animals  ;  Hirudo.         Eng.  Cyc. 

4S"  The  species  of  leech  which  is  of  the  greatest 
value  is  the  medicinal  leech,  Sanguisuga  medicinalis. 
The  mouth  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  anterior 
sucker,  and  contains  three  jaws.  Each  of  these  is 
armed  on  its  edge  with  two  rows  of  very  fine  teeth, 
which  penetrate  the  skin  by  a  motion  resembling  that 
of  a  semi-circular  saw.  As  a  remedial  agent  in  med- 
icine, leeches  are  held  in  deservedly  high  repute.  Baird. 

3.  (Naiit.)  The  edge  of  a  sail,  at  the  sides. 

—  See  Leach.  Mar.  Diet. 
LEECH,  V.  a.    [A.  S.  lacnian ;  hece,  a  physician ; 

Dan.  Uege  ;  Sw.  laka.l 

1.  tTo  cure  ;  to  treat  with  medicine.  C/jat<cer. 

2.  To  apply  leeches  to,  as  a  diseased  part  of 
the  body.  Wright. 

t  LEECH'CRApT,  n.  The  art  of  healing.  Spenser. 

L^E-CHEE',  n.    An  East  Indian  fruit.  Hamilton. 

LEECH'-LlNE,  n.    See  Leach-line.  Mar.  Diet. 

t  LEECH'MAN,  n.    A  physician.         Poem,  1602. 

LEECH'-TUB,  n.  A  tub  in  which  ashes  are 
leached;  leach-tub.  Moor. 

LEECH'-WAY,  n.  [A.  S.  lie,  a  body,  a  corpse, 
and»Eng.  way.]  The  path  which  leads  to  the 
grave  ;  way  of  all  flesh.     [Local,  Eng.]     Todd. 

LEEF,  a.    1.  Beloved ;  dear  ;  lief.  Holinshed. 

2.  Willing.  —  See  Lief.  Gower. 

LEEF,  atf.    Willingly.  —  See  Lief.  Spenser. 

LEE'FANCE,->j.  (Naut.)  An  iron  bar  on  which  the 
sheets  of  fore-and-aft  sails  traverse.  Simmonds. 

LEEK,  n.  [A.  S.  leac ;  Ger.  lauch  ;  Dan.  tg ;  Sw. 
l-ik;  Icel.  laukr.]  {Bot.)  A  broad-leaved  suc- 
culent species  of  Allium,  or  onion,  having  in- 
stead of  a  bulb  a  cylindrical  body  composed  of 
the  tender,  colorless  bases  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  rolled  compactly  round  each  other ;  Allium 
porrum.  Eng.  Cyc. 

a£g-  The  leek  is  the  emblem  of  Wales,  as  the  rose  is 
of  England,  the  thistle  of  Scotland,  and  the  shamrock 
of  Ireland. 

LEE'LITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  felspar;  —  so 
named  from  Mr.  Lee,  of  Cambridge,  Eng.  Dana. 


LEER,  n.     [A.  S.  hleor,  hlear.] 

1.  t  The  cheek.  "  With  a  loud  voice,  and 
the  tears  trilling  down  his  leers."        Holinshed. 

2.  t  General  color  ;  complexion,  "  The  cat- 
tle are  all  of  that  leer."  Hollund. 

3.  A  look  with  the  cheek  presented  to  the 
object ;  an  oblique  or  sly  look  ;  a  look  askance. 
"The  fcer  of  invitation."  Shak. 

The  conscious  simper  and  the  jealous  leer.  Pope. 

4.  A  long  arched  building  in  which  glass 
articles  are  placed  to  assume  hardness  and 
temper ;  an  annealing  furnace.  Simmonds. 

LEER,  V.  n.  [i.  LEERED  ;  pp.  leering,  leered.] 
To  look  with  the  face  partially  averted  ;  to  look 
obliquely  or  askance,  as  in  solicitation,  con- 
tempt, or  affectation.  "  You  leer  upon  me,  do 
you }"  Shak. 

He  is  dosing,  not  leering  at  the  young  woman.       Walimle, 

LEER,  V.  a.     To  beguile  with  leering. 

To  gild  a  face  with  smiles  and  leer  a  man  to  ruin.      Dryden, 
tLEER,  a.     [A.  S.  gelcRr;  Ger.  leer.] 

1.  Empty.     "  A  fcer  stomach."     Richardson. 

The  horse  runs  feer  away  without  the  man.      Harrington, 

2.  Frivolous  ;  trifling ;  foolish.       B.  Jonson. 

ne  . . .  never  speaks  without  a  leer  sense.  Butler. 

LEER'JNG,  p.  a.  1.  Looking  obliquely  or  askance. 
2.  Sneaking.     [Local.  Eng.]  Wright. 

LEER'ING-LY,  ad.     With  an  arch,  oblique  look, 

LEE§  (lez),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [Fr.  lie.  —  From  Low 
L.  Ha,  lees  ;  from  L.  limus,  mud.  Du  Cange.  — 
From  A.  S.  licgan,  to  lie.  Richardson.]  The 
grosser  part  of  a  liquid,  which  settles  at  the 
bottom  ;  dregs  ;  sediment. 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  fees 

Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.  Shak. 

Ssm.  —  See  Dregs. 

tLEE§E,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  lysan,  leasan.  —  See  Lose.] 
To  lose.  "  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  leese 
it."  Matt.  X.  29,  WickUffe's  Trans. 

tLEE§E,  V.  a.  [L.  lado,  Icestts.]  To  hurt;  to 
ruin  or  destroy.  "The  princes  of  the  people 
sought  to  leese  him."  Wickliffe. 

LEET,  n,  [A.  S.  Ueth,  leth,  a  territorial  division, 
a  lathe  ;  lathian,  to  assemble.  Cowell.  Richards 
soM.]  {Eiig.  Law.)  A  court  of  record,  held  once 
or  twice  a  year  within  a  htmdred,  lordship,  or 
manor,  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and 
the  punishment  of  trivial  misdemeanors ;  view 
of  frank-pledge  ;  court-leet.  Whishaw. 

4S=  "  Its  original  intent  was  to  view  the  frank- 
pledges, that  is,  the  freemen  of  the  liberty  who  an- 
ciently were  all  pledges  for  the  good  behavior  of  each 
other.  It  has,  however,  latterly  fallen  into  almost 
total  desuetude."    Burrill. 

t  LEET'— ALE,  n.  A  dinner  or  feast  at  the  time 
of  leet.     [England.]  Warton. 

II  LEE'WARD  (le'wstrd  or  lu'urd)  [le'wiird,  W.  P. 
J.  E.  1<\  Ja.  Wr.  Wb.;  I'e'wurd  or  lu'urd,  K. 
Sm.;  lu'urd,  S.],n.  {Naut.)  The  lee  side;  — 
opposed  to  windicard. 

To  the  leeward,  or  to  leeward,  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

SS'  "  The  opposite  of  lee  is  weather,  and  of  leeward 
is  windward ;  the  first  two  being  adjectives."     Dana. 

II  LEE'WARD,  a.    {Naut.)    Lee.     [r.] 

By  change  of  wind  to  leeward  side.  Swift. 

LEE' WAY,  n.  {Naut.)  The  deviation  of  a  course 
actually  run  by  a  vessel  from  the  course  steered 
upon,  caused  by  drifting  to  leeward,  as  when 
sailing  close-hauled  with  but  a  part  of  her  sails 
set.  It  is  the  angle  which  the  line  of  the  ship's 
keel  makes  with  the  line  which  she  actually  de- 
scribes through  the  water.  Dana.    Brande, 

t  LEFE.    See  Leef,  and  Lief,  Wright. 

LEFT,  i.  &  p.  from  leave.    See  Leave. 

LEFT,  a,  [Gr.  ?.at6f ;  L.  lepvus.  —  Dut.  linksch, 
Itifte,  lucht ;  Ger.  link  ;  Old  Eng.  lyfte.]  Of,  or 
pertaining  to,  the  part  or  side  opposed  to  the 
right ;  as,  "  The  left  hand  " ;  "  The  left  ear  " ; 
"  The  left  lung." 

On  or  to  the  left,  or  the  left  hand,  m  a  direction  from 
the  left  side  ;  nearer  the  left  side  than  the  right  side ; 
as,  "  To  turn  to  the  left "  ;  "  To  pass  on  the  left." 
"  He  .  .  .  put  five  [laversj  on  the  right  hand  and  five 
on  the  left.''''  2  Chron.  i  v.  6.  —  Over  the  left  shoulder,  or 
over  the  left,  contrariwise.  "  What  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion gets  by  lives  and  fortunes  spent  in  the  service 
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of  a  Popish  fucc«i8or,  will  be  over  the  Irft  shoulder." 
Julian  the  .Apostate,  1682.—  '/'he  Irft  bank  of  a  rii-er, 
ttiat  baiilc  wliicli  ih  on  tliu  left  liand  in  Bailing  down 
tiie  Htream  toward*  the  mouth. 

4fj-  "  The  Irft  hand,"  says  llorno  Tooke,  "  i«  that 
which  is  leaned,  leae'd,  Irfl,  or  wliich  we  are  taii|{lit  to 
leave  out  of  uxo  when  one  hand  only  in  employed." 
ThiR  otymolocy  is  adopted  by  KichardHon  and  Trench. 

"  Tito  KngliHh  awk,  anciently,  as  appeam  from  the 
Promptorimn  Parvulurum,  left,  more  generally  denoted 
invention  or  perversion,  —  au>A:-end,  airfc-Btroke,  i.  e.  a 
back-stroke  (It.  un  riverao),  and  the  objective  atok- 
vard.  With  the  prefix  ge,  it  became  gawk,  gawky, 
leit  handed,  clmnsy.  evidently  the  origin  of  Fi.gavche 
[left],  a  word  wliich  has  greatly  troubled  the  French 
etymologists.  The  Belgic  and  Lower  Saxon  lufte, 
lucht,  luckier  show  that  their  English  sister  l^  is  not 
from  leave,  at  least  not  its  participle  passive."  Qu. 
Rev.  vol.  Iv.  — 8«e  RiaUT. 

LfiFT'-HAND,  a.  On,  or  in  a  direction  from,  the 
left  side  ;  left ;  sinistrous.  Prior. 

LfePT'-HAND'gD,  a.  1.  Having  greater  facility  in 
the  use  of  the  left  than  of  the  right  hand ;  ha- 
bitually using  the  left  hand  rather  than  the  right. 
Among  «I1  this  people,  there  were  seven  hundred  cliosen 
men  U^l-handed.  Juda-  xx.  Itj. 

2.  Sinister ;  sinistrous ;  unlucky  ;  inauspi- 
cious ;  untoward.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Clumsy ;  awkward ;  not  dexterous  or  ex- 
pert; unskilful.  Roget. 

Left-handed  marriage,  in  the  families  of  sovereign 
princes,  and  of  the  higher  nobility,  in  Germany,  a 
marriage  between  a  man  of  suiierior  and  a  woman  of 
inferior  rank,  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  latter 
and  her  children  shall  not  enjoy  the  rank  nor  inherit 
the  iiossessions  of  the  husband  ;  morganatic  marriage. 
—  See  Morganatic.  Brande. 

LfeFT'-HAND'pD-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  left-handed.  Donne. 

LEFT'-HAND'l-NESS,  n.  Left-handedness ;  awk- 
wardness,    [k.]  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

L£fT'-OFF,  p.  a.    Laid  aside ;  no  longer  worn. 

t  LEFT'-WlT-T?D,  a.    Dull ;  stupid.  B.  Jonson. 

LfiG,  n.  [It.  lacca.  —  Sw.  Ulgg.  —  From  A.  S.  lec- 
gan,  to  place.  RichardsonT] 

1.  The  limb  upon  which  man,  and  many  other 
animals,  stand,  and  by  which  they  walk  or  run  ;— 
particularly  the  part  between  the  knee  and  the 
foot. 

2.  The  upright  part  of  any  thing  upon  which 
it  stands  ;  as,  "  The  legs  of  a  table." 

Leg  of  an  hyperbola,  a  branch  of  the  hyperbola.  — 
Hyperbolic  legs,  branches  of  a  curve  which  partake  of 
the  nature  of  a  hyperbola  in  having  an  asymptote.— 
Leg  of  a  triangle,  a  side  of  a  triangle,  particularly 
one  of  the  sides  about  tlie  right  angle  of  a  right-angled 
triangle. — To  make  a  leg,  to  bow,  drawing  the  leg 
backwards.  Shak.  —  To  stand  on  one's  own  legs,  to 
trust  to  one's  self;  to  be  independent  of  assistanc« 
from  others.     Collier. 

LfeG'A-CY,  n.  [L.  legatum  ;  lego,  legatus,  to  send 
witii  a  commission,  to  bequeath ;  It.  legato ; 
Sp.  leqado ;  Fr.  legs.']  A  gift  of  goods  and 
chattels  by  a  will  or  testament ;  a  bequest. 

49~Tlie  word  legacy  properly  imports  a  gift  of 
personal,  as  devise  does  a  gift  of  real  property  ;  but  it 
may,  by  reference  and  construction,  be  descriptive  of 
real  estate.    BurriU. 

Oeneral,  or  pecuniary,  legacy,  a  gift  by  will  of  a  sum 
of  money.  —  Special  legacy,  agift  by  will  of  a  specific 
article,  as  a  piece  of  plate.  —  fested  legacy,  a  legacy 
the  right  to  which  ve<!ts  permanently  in  the  legatee, 
though  it  is  not  payable  until  a  future  time.     BurriU. 

LEG'A-CY-HUNT'gR,  n.  One  who  endeavors  to 
insinuate  himself  into  the  favor  of  the  rich,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  legacy.  Macaulay. 

LfiG'A-CY-HONT'lNG,  n.  The  pursuit  of  the 
legacy-hunter.  Hawkins. 

LE'GAL,  a.  [L.  legalis ;  lex,  legis, Iviw;  It.  legale; 
Sp.  legal ;  Fr.  legal.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  concerning,  law ;  as, 
"  Legal  knowledge  "  ;  "A  legal  question." 

2.  Authorized,  sanctioned,  or  permitted  by 
law  ;  according,  or  conformable,  to  law ;  as,  "A 
legal  transaction  "  ;  "A  l<-gal  marriage." 

3.  Instituted,  prescribed,  or  required  by  law ; 
lawful ;  as,  "  The  legal  rate  of  interest." 

4.  Created  or  constituted  by  law. 

The  exceptions  must  be  confined  to  Icfial  crimes.     Paley. 

6.  Governed  by,  or  construed  according  to, 

the  rules  of  law,  as  distinguished  from  the  rules 


of  equity ;  — opposed  to  equitable.  "A  l«ffal 
estate."     "  Legal  assets."  Biarill. 

6.  According  to  the  old  dispensation,  or  the 
law  of  MoHCB.     [k.]  Milton. 

Legal  fiction,  fiction  of  law.  —  See  FICTION. 

Syn-— See  Lawful. 

LK-oA'LIS  HO'MO.  [L.]  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  A 
lawful  man ;  a  person  to  whom  no  objection 
could  be  made  in  a  court  of  justice ;  one  not 
outlawed,  excommunicated,  or  infamous ;  one 
rectus  in  curia.  BurriU. 

LE'GAL-I^M,  n.  The  state,  or  the  doctrine,  of  a 
legalist.  "  Imputation  of  legalism."  [k.]   Eden. 

LE'GAL-TST,  n.    1.  One  who  adheres  to  law;  one 

who'  acts  according  to  the  law.  Buck. 

2.  {Theol.)    One  who  relies  for  salvation  on 

works  of  law,  either  moral  or  ceremonial.    Eden. 

L5-gAl'1-TY,  n.  [It.  legalith;  Sp.  legalidad; 
Fr.  legalitt-.] 

1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  legal ;  con- 
formity to  law ;  lawfulness.  Barrow. 

2.  {Law.)  The  quality,  character,  or  condition 
of  a  legalis  homo  :  —  behavior  according  to  law. 
—  See  Leoalis  Homo.  BurriU. 

3.  {Theol.)  Reliance  on  works  of  law  for  sal- 
vation.—  See  Legalist,  No.  2.  Burke. 

LE-GAL-I-ZA'TIQN,  n.  1.  The  act  of  legalizing ; 
a  making  legal.  EUiott. 

2.  {Late.)  An  attestation,  given  by  an  officer 
duly  authorized,  of  the  truth  of  the  signatures 
to  a  paper,  and  of  the  quality  of  those  who  made 
or  received  it,  in  order  that  faith  and  credit  may 
be  given  to  it  elsewhere.  Bouvicr. 

LE'GAL-Tze,  v.  a.  [It.  legalizzare ;  Sp.  legalizar; 

Fr.  Ipgaliser.]    U.  legalized  ;  pp.  legalizing, 

LEGALIZED.]     To  make  legal ;    to  authorize  or 

sanction  by  act  of  legislation ;  to  legitimate. 

Legalizing  a  base  traffic  of  votes  and  pensions.         Biirke. 

LE'GAL-LY,  ad.  According  to  law ;  in  a  manner 
authorized,  prescribed,  or  sanctioned  by  law. 

t  LP-gAn'T|NE,  a.    Legatine.  Strype. 

LEG'A-TA-RY,  n.  [L.  legatarius;  lego,  legatus, 
to  liequcatH  ;  It.  4f  Sp.  legatario ;  Fr.  legataire.] 
One  who  has  a  legacy  ;  a  legatee,  [r.]    Ayliffe. 

LEG'ATE  [leg'at,  S.  P.  J.  K.  Wb. ;  ISg'at,  W.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  \Vr. ;  I5'g?t,  Buchanan'],  n.  [L.  legatus  ; 
lego,  legatus,  to  send  with  a  commission ;  It. 
legato  ;  Sp.  legado ;  Fr.  l^gat.] 

1.  One  sent  with  a  commission  to  act  for  an- 
other ;  an  ambassador ;  a  deputy.  Dryden. 

2.  The  pope's  ambassador;  a  cardinal  or  a 
bishop  sent  by  the  pope  as  his  ambassador  to  a 
sovereign  prince. 

Look  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace, 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hai^  of  Heaven.  Shak. 
Legate  a  latere  [L.  a  latere,  from  the  side],  a  cardi- 
nal commissioned  to  represent  the  pope  in  councils, 
or  sent  into  a  province  of  the  papal  dominions  as  gov- 
ernor.—  Legate  de  latere  [L.  rfe  latere,  from  ihe  side, 
in  a  sense  less  close  than  a  /afere],  one,  not  a  cardinal, 
sent  by  the  po|)e  on  an  apostolical  mission.  —  Legale 
by  office,  one  upon  whom,  by  virtue  of  his  dignity  and 
rank  in  the  church,  the  title  of  legate  is  conferred  by 
the  pope  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  but  who  has  no 
special  mission.  Rees.  —  Legate  of  the  church,  one  who 
read  the  prayers  in  a  Jewish  synagogue;  —  so  called 
because  he  was  supposed  to  offer  the  prayers  in  the 
name  of  all  and  for  all.     Eden. 

LEG-A-TEE',  n.  [L.  lego,  legatus,  to  bequeath.] 
{Law.)  One  to  whom  a  legacy  is  left.     Dryden. 

LfiG'ATE-SHlP,  n.  The  state  of  one  who  is  a  le- 
gate ;  the  office  of  a  legate.  Notstock. 

l6g'A-tIne  (19),  a.    1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a 

legate.     "  Legatine  power."  HoUnshed. 

2.    Made  by,  or  proceeding  from,  a  legate. 

"  A  legatine  constitution."  AyUffe. 

Lf-GA'TIpN,  n.  [h.  legatio ;  It.  legazione ;  Sp.  fe- 
gacion ;  Fr.  legation.] 

1.  An  embassy ;  a  deputation  ;  mission. Brtcow. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  diplomatic  agents  of  a 
particular  nation,  who  reside  at,  or  near,  the  seat 
of  government  of  a  foreign  power  ;  as,  "  The 
legation  of  the  United  States  at  Paris." 

3.  The  district  over  which  the  pope's  legate  a 
latere  has  jurisdiction.  Rees. 

LF.-GA'TO.  \lt.,  joined.]  {Mus.)  A  term  denoting 
that  the  movement  is  to  be  performed  in  a  close. 


smooth,  and  gliding  manner ;  —  represented  by 
a  slur  under  or  over  the  notes;— opposed  to 
staccato.  Moore. 

l6g-A-T6r' (130)  [l«g-»-tor',  S.  W.Ja.  Rm.;  le- 
gator, P.  K.  iVr.  Wb.],  n.  [L.]  One  who 
leaves  a  legacy ;  a  testator.  Dryden. 

l£g'— BAIL,  n.  A  flight  or  running  away  from 
justice.     [Low  or  ludicrous.]  Jamieson. 

t  Lft^E,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  lecgan,  to  place  or  put  down.] 
To  lay  down  ;  to  allege  :  — to  allay.        Chaticer. 

II  LE'«?END,  or  Lft^^'^XD  fU'jfnd,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  C.  \Vr. ;  l«d'j?nd,  E.  Sm.  Wb.  A»h],n.  Qj. 
legenda,  legemlum,  to  be  read ;  lego,  to  read ;  It. 
leggenda  ;  Sp.  legenda ;  Fr.  t^yeime.] 

1.  A  book  formerly  used  at  divine  service  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  containing  a  record 
of  the  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Brande. 

2.  A  fictitious  or  doubtful  narrative,  as  of  the 
exploits  of  heroes  ;  a  fable  ;  a  myth.       Benlley. 

3.  Any  narrative,  memorial,  relation,  or  rec- 
ord.    "  The  whole  legend  of  love."  Steele. 

4.  {Numismatics.)  The  motto  round  the  field 
of  a  coin  or  a  medal,  near  the  edge ;  —  opposed 
to  inscription,  which  is  written  across  it.  Brande. 

Oolden  legend^  a  collection  of  Ihe  lives  of  saints, 
made  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  used  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  for  two  hundred  years.    Brande. 

tfg-  "  This  word  is  sometimes  prnnounced  with  the 
vowel  in  the  first  syllable  ^liort,  as  if  written  lld-jemd. 
This  has  the  feeble  plea  of  the  I^alin  word  lego  to 
produce ;  but  with  what  propriety  can  we  make 
this  plea  for  a  short  vowel,  in  English,  wlien  we  pro- 
nounce that  very  vowel  long  in  the  Latin  word  we 
derive  it  from  ?  The  genuine  and  ancient  analogy  of 
our  language,  as  Dr.  VVallis  observes,  is,  when  a  word 
of  two  syllables  has  the  accent  on  the  first,  and  the 
vowel  is  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  to  pronounce 
the  vowel  long.  It  is  thus  we  pronounce  all  Latin 
words  of  this  kind  ;  and  in  this  manner  we  should 
certainly  have  pronounced  all  our  English  words,  if 
an  affectation  of  following  Latin  quantity  had  not 
disturbed  the  natural  progress  of  pronunciation.  But, 
besides  this  analogy,  the  word  in  question  has  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  VV.  Johnston, 
Bailey,  Entick,  Perr}',  and  Buchanan,  on  its  side. 
Dr.  Kenrick  and  Dr.  Ash  are  the  only  abettors  of  the 
short  sound."     Walker. 

IJtLE'^pND,  r.  o.    To  narrate  in  a  legend.  UaU. 

II  l69'5N-D.\-RY  ri«d'j?n-d9-re.  W.  P.  E.  K.  Sm.; 
I5'j?n-d9-r9,  Ja'.  C.  Wr.],  n.  [It.  leg^endario ;  leg-- 
genda,  a  legend ;  Sp.  legendario ;  Fr.  l^gendaireJ] 

1.  A  book  containing  legends  of  saints ;  a 
legend.  —  See  Legend,  No.  1.  Cockeram. 

2.  A  writer  or  relater  of  legends.        Sheldon. 
49~  "  As  the  preceding  word  has,  by  the  clearest 

analogy,  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  long,  so  this 
word,  by  having  the  accent  higher  than  the  antepenul- 
timate, has  as  clear  an  analogy  for  having  the  same 
vowel  short."     H'alker. 

II  l£(?'5N-DA-RY,  a.      1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
legend  or  legends.  "  L^i/eMrfa;^  writers."  Lloyd. 
2.  Partaking  of  the  liature  of  a  legend  ;  fabu- 
lous ;  romantic.  "  Legendary  stories."  Bourne. 

L&Q^'flR  (I6d'j?r),  n.  [Dut.  legger,  from  A.  S.  lec- 
gan, to  lay  ;  Dut.  leggen.] 

1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  is  laid  in  a  place ; 
—  commonly  used  as  an  adjective.  Wabon. 

2.  A  resident  ambassador ;  —  commonly  writ- 
ten leger  ambassador.  Written  also  Itidger, 
leiger,  and  lieger.  "  Lege?'  ambassadors."  Bacon. 

3.  The  merchant's  principal  account-book; 
leger-book.  —  See  Ledger. 

Lfip'^R,  a.     [Fr.  leger.] 

1.  Resident ;  as,  "  A  leger  ambassador." 

2.  t  Light  ;  trifling ;  as,  "  Leger  perform- 
ances." Bacon. 

L6<?'5R-B00K  (I8d'j?r-b6k),  n.  The  merchant's 
principal  account-book.  —  See  Ledger-book. 

L6(?-5R-D?-MAI.V',  w.  [Fr.  leger  (from  L.  levis. 
Menage),  light,  nimble,  and  de,  of,  and  main, 
hand.]  The  art  of  performing  tricks  which 
depend  chiefly  on  dexterity,  or  nimbleness  of 
hand  ;  sleight  of  hand  ;  juggling ;  juggle.  South. 


A  performer  of  leger- 
Obtercer. 


Lfi^-^R-De-MAI.N'IST,  n. 
domain,     [r.] 

L5-gsftR'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  leg^ete;  Ifger,  light,  nim- 
ble.]    LigHtness ;  niinmeness.     [H.J  Shak, 
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f  LfiGGE  (ISg),  »•  o.  [A.  S.  lecgan  ;  Dut.  leggen."] 
To  place ;  to  lay.  Wicklijf'e. 

LEGGED  (16gd),  a.  Having  legs  ;  —  used  in  com- 
position.    "  '\lyio-legged.'  Dryden. 

LEG'epR,  n.  A  man  who  propels  a  barge  through 
a  canal-tunnel,  by  pushing  with  his  legs  against 
the  walls.  Bucfuman. 

t  LEG'GER,  V.  a.     To  ease  ;  to  relieve.     Chaucer. 

LEG'GpT,  n.  A  tool  used  by  thatchers  in  driving 
or  cleaning  reed.  Wright. 

LE<^-qi-A  DRO.  [It.;  leggiero  {l^r.leger),\\^h.t, 
nimble.]     (Mms.)    Brisk ;  lively.  Moore. 

fLK^-^il-A'DROUS,  a.    \lt.  leggiadro.]    Graceful. 

Beams  of  leggiadrous  courtesy.  Beaumont. 

l6g'G|N,  n.    Same  as  Legging.  Murray. 

LEG'«|NG,  w. ;  pi.  LEGGINGS.  A  kind  of  garment 
which  is  drawn  on  the  leg  in  the  manner  of  an 
outside  stocking, — usually  worn  with  a  kind  of 
half-boot,  to  which  it  is  often  sewed.  Simmonds. 

LEG'HORN,  n.  A  plaited  fabric  for  bonnets  and 
hats  made  from  the  straw  of  a  variety  of  bearded 
wheat,  cut  when  green  and  bleached ;  —  so  called 
from  having  been  imported  from  Leghorn. 

Simmonds. 

LE9-J-bIl'(-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  legible  ;  legibleuess.  Todd. 

Lfi(?'l-BLE,  a.  [L.  legibiUs ;  It.  leggibile ;  Sp. 
legible ;  Fr.  lisible.] 

1.  That  may  be  read  ;  clear  in  its  characters  ; 
readable  ;  plam  ;  fair.  "  PLiinly  legible."  Boyle. 

2.  Apparent ;  discoverable ;  evident. 

People's  opinions  of  themselves  are  legible  in  their  coun- 
tenunces.  Collier. 

Syn.  — See  Fair. 

LE^'J-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  legible  ;  legibility.  Ash. 

liEip'l-BLY,  ad.     In  a  legible  manner.     Johnson. 

LE'^ION  (is'jun),  n.  [L.  legio  ;  lego,  to  collect ; 
It.  legione  ;  Sp.  legion  ;  Fr.  l'gion.'\ 

1.  {Rom.  Ant.)  A  body  of  troops  which,  al- 
though subdivided  into  several  smaller  bodies, 
was  regarded  as  forming  an  organized  whole, 
and  was  composed  exclusively  of  Koman  citi- 
zens, except  on  very  pressing  occasions,  when 
slaves  were  taken  into  it.  IF.  Smith. 

j8®~The  number  of  soldiers  in  a  /e^ion  varied  at 
different  -periods.  In  its  lowest  computation  it  ap- 
pears to  have  amounted  to  3000  foot  and  200  horse  ; 
and  in  its  higliest,  to  have  risen  to  6000  foot  and  400 
horse.     JUelnwtk. 

2.  A  military  force  ;  an  army ;  a  host.  Philips. 

3.  A  great  number  ;  a  multitude.  Shak. 

The  partition  between  good  and  evil  is  broken  down;  and 
where  one  sin  has  entered,  Ivyions  will  force  their  way  throuph 
the  same  breach.  Jiogers. 

Legion  of  honor,  an  order  instituted  by  Napoleon  I. 
in  1802,  for  merit  both  military  and  civil.         Brande. 


LE'^ION-A-RY  (le'jun-9-re'),  a.     [L.  legionarius  ; 
It.  <Sf  Sp.  legionario  ;  Fr.  legionnaire. 'i 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  legion.   "  The  legion- 


ary soldiers."  Saville. 

2.  Containing  a  legion  or  legions.     Johnson. 

3.  Containing  or  consisting  of  a  great  num- 
ber.    "The  fc(/«o?iary  body  of  errors."  Browne. 

LE'pION-A-RY,  n.  One  of  a  legion  of  soldiers  ;  a 
legionary  soldier.  Milton. 

LE'gHQN-RY,  n.    A  body  of  legions,    [r.]  PoUo/c. 

LE^'IS-LATE,  V.  n.  [L.  lex,  legis,  a  law,  andfero, 
latiis,  to  bring  forward  ;  to  propose ;  Sp.  legis- 
for.]  [i.  legislated  ;  pp.  legislating,  leg- 
islated.]    To  make  or  enact  a  law  or  laws. 

Solon,  in  leghlating  for  the  Athenians,  had  an  idea  of  a 
more  perfect  constitution  than  he  gave  them.       Jip.  WaUoii. 

LE^-IS-LA'TION,  n.  \lt.  legislazione ;  Sp.  legis- 
lacion  ;  Fr.  legislation.]  The  act  of  legislating ; 
the  making  or  enacting  of  laws. 

Pythagoras  joined  legislation  to  his  philosophy.    Littleton. 

LE^'IS-LA-TjVE  [led'jis-la-tjv,  .S.  IV.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Sm.  C.  Wr. ;  16d-jis-!a'tiv,  Ash,  Scott,  Dyche ; 
le'jis-la-tjv,  Jrt.],  a.  [It.  tV  Sp.  legislativo ;  Fr. 
Ugislatif.  —  See  Legislate.] 

1.  That  makes  or  enacts  laws ;  law-making. 
"  Legislrttive  power."  Locke, 


2.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  legislation  or  to  a  legis- 
lature ;  as,  "Ze(/is^<«re  proceedings." 

The  poet  is  a  kind  of  lawgiver,  and  those  qualities  are 
proper  to  the  legislative  style.  Dryden. 

LE(^'JS-LA-TJVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  legislative  man- 
ner; by  legislation.  Ch.  Ob. 

LE^'JS-LA-TOR  [led'jjs-la-tur,  S.  W.J.  E.F.  Sm. 
Wr.;  led-jjs-la'tur,  P.  Ash;  le'jjs-la-tur, /a.],  n. 

SL.  lex,  legis,  law,  and  lator,  a  mover  or  proposer  ; 
t.  legislatore ;  Sp.  legislador ;  Fr.  l^gislciteur.'] 

1.  One  who  makes  laws  for  a  state  or  com- 
munity ;  a  lawgiver ;  a  lawmaker.  Pope. 

4^~The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  certain  distin- 
guished lawgivers  of  antiquity  ;  such  as  Moses  among 
the  Jews,  Theseus,  Draco,  and  Solon  among  the  Athe- 
nians, and  Numa  among  the  Romans.     Brande. 

2.  A  member  of  a  legislature.  Baker. 

LE^-IS-LA-TO'RJ-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  legis- 
lature,    [u.]  Ed.  Rev. 

LEg^-lS-LA'TOR-SHIP,  71.  The  office  or  the  state 
of  a  legislator.  -  Ld.  Halifax. 

LE^'IS-LA-TR^SS,  n.  A  female  lawgiver.  "Whole- 
some laws  of  this  legislatress."        Shaftesbury. 

LEV^'lS-LAT-URE  (led'jjs-lat-yur)  [led'jjs-lat-yur, 
K.  ;  led'jjs-la-chur,  S.  Wr.;  led'jis-la-chur,  W^. ; 
led'jjs-la-tur,  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  R.  C  ;  le'jjs-lat-yur, 
Ja. ;  led-jjs-la'tur.  P.],  n.  [It.  §  Sp.  leqislatura; 
Fr.  legislature.']  The  legislative  body  in  a  state  ; 
the  body  or  bodies  in  a  state  in  which  is  vested 
the  power  of  making  laws. 

4®=- In  Great  Britain,  the  legislature  consists  of  the 
sovereign,  lords,  and  commons,  whose  joint  consent 
is  indispensable  to  the  making  of  any  law.  In  the 
more  important  English  colonial  establishments,  it 
consists  of  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the 
home  government,  and  an  assembly  or  house,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  people,  as  in  the 
Canadas,  in  New  Brunswick,  and  in  the  English 
West  Indies.  In  most  of  the  states  of  the  American 
Union,  the  legislature  consists  of  the  governor  and 
two  branches  or  houses,  all  elected  by  the  people. 
The  national  legislature  of  the  United  States  is  styled 
Congress,  and  consists  of  the  president,  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  Brande.  Ency.  Am. 

4(g-"Some  respectable  speakers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  pronounce  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word  long,  as  if  written  leegislature,  and  think  they 
are  wonderfully  correct  in  doing  so,  because  the  first 
syllable  of  all  Latin  words,  compounded  of  lez,  is 
long."     Walker. 

iKS~  We  sometimes  hear  this  word  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  le^Ts'la-ture 
(also  legislatice,  le-^Ts'Ia-tive),  a  mode  which  is  not 
countenanced  by  any  of  the  orthoepists. 

LE'9!ST,  n.  [It.  <Sf  Sp.  legista,  Fr.  Ugiste.]  One 
skilled  in  law ;  a  lawyer.  Bacon. 

L5-(?It'I-MA-CY,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  legitimate  ;  accordance  with  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  the  land ;  legitimateness ;  as,  "  The 
legitimacy  of  a  government." 

2.  Lawfulness  of  birth ;  state  of  one  born  in 
lawful  wedlock  ;^^  opposed  to  bastardy.  Aylifjfe. 

3.  Accordance  to  the  laws  or  rules  of  a  science 
or  art ;  as,  "  The  legitimacy  of  a  syllogism." 

4.  Quality  of  being  real  or- true ;  genuineness ; 
— .  opposed  to  spuriousness.  Woodward. 

Lf-^IT'J-MATE,  a.  [L.  legitimus  ;  lex,  legis,  law  ; 
It.  leqittimo  ;  Sp.  kqitimo ;  Fr.  legitime.] 

1.  In  accordance  with  law;  legal;  lawful ;  as, 
"  A  legitimate  government." 

2.  Lawfully  begotten ;  bom  in  wedlock. 

Legitimate  Edgar,  I  must  have  your  land; 

Our  father's  love  is  to  the  bastard  Edmund.  Shal: 

3.  According  to,  or  authorized  by,  the  laws  or 
rules  of  a  science  or  an  art.  "  Legitimate  syl- 
logisms." Stewart. 

4.  Genuine  ;  not  spurious.  "  The  legitimate 
production  of  such  an  author."        .  Todd. 

Syn.  —  See  Lawful. 

L^-^IT'l-MATE,  V.  a.  [It.  legittimare  ;  Sp.  legi- 
timar  ;  Fr.  l-gitimer.]  [?'.  legitimated  ;  pp. 
legitimating,  legitimated.] 

1.  To  render  legitimate ;  to  make  lawful ; 
to  legalize.     "  To  legitimate  vice."  Mi/ton. 

2.  To  place  in  the  condition  and  rights  of  one 
born  legitimately. 

The  Duke  of  Lancaster  caused  to  be  legitimated  the  issue 
which  he  had  begot  of  Catherine  Swinfort.  Ilolinahed. 

L5-9IT'l-MATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  legitimate  manner  ; 
with  legitimacy.  Dryden. 


L5-9lT'{-MATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  legitimate  ;  legitimacy.        Barrow. 

Lp-^IT-l-MA'TION,  n.  [It.  legittimaziono ;  Sp. 
legitimacion ;  Fr.  legitimation.] 

1.  The  act  of  legitimating,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing legitimated. 

He  got  their  legitimation  confirmed  by  Parliament.      Loiotli. 

2.  The  state  of  being  legitimate  ;  lawful  birth. 
"Questions  of  legitimation."  Locke, 

L5;-9lT'l-MA-TIST,  n.  A  legitimist.  Month.  Rev, 
L^-(?IT'|-MIST,  n.  [Fr.  l-gitimiste  ;  legitime,  le- 
gitimate.] A  supporter  of  legitimate  authority 
or  government; — applied  especially  to  one  of 
a  party  in  France,  who,  after  the  revolution  of 
1830,  with  Chateaubriand  at  their  head,  strove 
to  raise  to  the  throne  the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux, 
under  the  name  of  Henry  V.,  he  being  the  de- 
scendant of  the  late  monarch  Charles  X.  — 
Otherwise  called  Carlist..  Weber. 

L5-9IT'J-MIZE,  V.  a.    To  legitimate.    McCuUoch. 

t  LEgt'l-TIVE,  a.    Legitimate.  Berners, 

LEG'L^SS,  a.    Destitute  of  legs.  N.  A.  Rev. 

LEG'-LOCK,  n.    A  lock  for  the  leg.      West.  Rev. 

tLE-GU-LE'IAN  (-le'y?n),n.     A  lawyer.    Milton. 

LEG'UME    (ISg'gum),  n.      [L.  legumen  ;    lego,  to 
gather,  —  because   gathered    by  the 
hand,   not    cut.      Richardson.  —  It. 
legume  ;  Fr.  legume.]     {Bot.)    " 

1.  A  simple  pod,  dehiscent  into 
two  pieces  or  valves  like  that  of  the 
pea.  Gray.  Legume. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  pea  family  {Leguminosce), 
of  whatever  shape  ;  pulse.  Gray, 

LE-GU'J\IEJ\r,  n. ;  pi.  L.  le-gu'mi-na  ;  Eng.  le- 
gumens.  [L.]  {Bot.)  Same  as  Legume,  i/ensfotc. 

L5:-GU'MINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants ;  vegetable 
caseine.  Silliman. 

L^-GU'Ml-NOUS,  a.  1.  Noting  plants  which  pro- 
duce legumes,  as  the  pea,  bean,  locust,  clover, 
indigo,  logwood,  tamarind,  &c.  Gray. 

2.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  plants  which  produce 
legumes.     "  Leguminous  seeds."  Lincoln. 

L5-HUNT'ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  flesh- 
red  color,  consistingchiefly  of  silicate  of  alumina 
and  soda;  —  first  found  in  Antrim  by  Captain 
Lehunt.  Eng.  Cyc. 

LEI-ji-CjfJV'  THUS,   71.     [Gr.  Xuo;,   smooth,  and 
'uKiiiiOog,  bear's-breech.]     {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fos- 
sil fishes,  known  only  by  their  spines.      Stnart. 
LEI'^gR,  P„    SeeLEDGER,  and  Ledger- 

LEI'^^R-BOOK,  )  HOOK.  Todd. 

LEI'O-DON,  n.  [Gr.  ^froj,  smooth,  and  (5(5o^?,  6?i6v- 
Tos,  a  tooth.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  reptiles 
or  saurians.  Fng-  Cyc. 

LEi-g-PHYL'LUM,  n.  [Gr.  ?.t7os,  smooth,  and 
ipbV/.ov,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen 
shrubs  with  smooth  and  shining  leaves.     Gray. 

LEI'O  THRIX,  n,  [Gr.  hws,  smooth,  and  Qgii, 
hair.]  {Or7iith.)  A  genus  of  dentirostral  birds 
established  by  Swainson,  of  the  order  Passeres 
and  family  Atnpelidce. 

LEi-PO'A,  71.  {Ornith.) 
A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  G7-aUee,  in- 
habiting   Australia, 
and    resembling    in 
their  habits  the  do- 
mestic   fowl,   except  Leipoa  ocellata. 
that  they  do  not  sit  on  their  eggs,  but  leave  them 
in  the  sand  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.    The  only  known  species  is  the  Leipoa  ocel- 
lata. Baird. 

||tLEl'§yR-A-BLE   (15'zhur-?-bl),  a.     1.  Done  at 

leisure  ;   not  hasty  ;  leisurely.  Blount. 

2.  Vacant  of  employment ;  unoccupied  ;  lei- 

sitre.     "  Leisurable  hours."  Broume. 

||tLEr§l;R-A-BLY  (le'zhur-a-ble),  a<f.  At  leisure; 
leisurely.     "  Leisiii-ably  listen."  Barnes. 

II  LEI'^URE  (le'zhnr)  [IS'zluir,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  Wr.  Wb. ;  Ig'zhfir,  W.  C. ;  lezli'ur,  Nares, 
Barclay ;  la'zhur,  E. ;  Is'zhur  or  la'zliur,  Kcnrick], 
n.    [Fr.  loisir.  —  L.  otium,  ease,  originally  writ- 
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ten  (in  Fr.)  oUir,  afterwards  roitir,  then  loiair. 
lluei,  Lanuais,  —  L.  laxo ;  Fr.  laiaaer,  to  loose. 
Ciiaeneuve,  Menaue.  — Goth,  laua,  free,  vacant, 
loose.  Li/e.  —  L.  liceo,  to  permit.  JJiez.  —  "  The 
Fr.  loiair  is  pcrhups  laiaatr,  to  lokc."  liichard- 
aon.] 

1.  Freedom  from  occupation,  employment,  or 
business ;  unoccupied  or  vacant  time  *  vacancy. 

They  h(d  no  leisure  to  much  lu  tu  cat.  Mark  vl,  .'II. 

The  (leiire  of  kinive  ia  much  more  natural  timu  of  em- 
ployment and  cure.  Tcmpk. 

2.  Time  allowed  for  any  purpose,     [ii.] 
More  than  I  have  aaid,  loving  countrymen, 

The  leumre  an<l  enforcement  of  the  time 

Forbid*  to  dwell  upon.  Shak. 

Jtt  leisure,  having  leisure  ;  unemployed.  "  If  your 
lordship  were  at  leisure."  Shak.  —  With  leisure  ;  lei- 
surely ;  as,  "  Uoue  at  IcUure." 

49-"  Between  lei'suroanil  leis'ure  there  is  little,  in 
point  of  good  usage,  to  chooso."     Smart. 

II  LEI'lJl'RE  (IS'zhyr),  a.  Free  from  labor  or  busi- 
ness ;  not  occupied ;  vacant  of  employment. 
"  The  leisure  hour."  Beattie.     "  Leisure  time." 

II  LEI'SIJRED  (is'zhurd),  a.  Having  leisure  ;  un- 
employed ;  unoccupied.  Ed.  liev. 

II  LEI'§liRE-Ly  (IS'zhur-l?),  a.  Done  with  leisure 
or  with  freeuse  of  time ;  not  hasty  or  hurried. 
"  A  leisurely  survey."  Addison. 

II  LEI'§URE-LY  (l«'zhur-l?),  ad.  With  free  use  of 
time  ;  not  hurriedly  or  hastily. 

Wc  descended  very  leUureli/,  my  friend  being  careful  to 
count  the  steps.  AdJvton. 

tLE'.M/XN  [15'm?n,  P.  Ja.  K.;  16in'?in,  Sm.],  n. 
[Old  Eng.  Isveinan,  lefnion.  —  Generally  sup- 
posed to  be  Fr.  I'aimant,  the  lover.  Johnson.  — 
A.  S.  lea/ (Old  Eng.  lefe,  leve),  loved,  and  man, 
a  person.  Tyriohitt,  "Lye,  Richardson.  —  Fr.  le 
nugnon,  the  favorite,  the  darling.  Minsheu.'] 
One  loved  ;  a  lover,  or  a  mistress  ;  particul  irly, 
one  loved  illicitly ;  —  also  written  lemman.  Shak. 

LE'M.VN-ItE,  n.  (Min.)  A  very  tough  variety  of 
felspar,  first  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  (anciently  Lemanus) ;  saussurite.  Dana. 

+  LEME,  n.  [A.  S.  leoma.']  A  gleam  ;  a  beam ;  a 
ray.  •"  A  bright  leme  of  a  torch."     Sir  T.  Elyot. 

tLEME,tJ.  n.     [A.  S.  fco»Ki>i.]   To  shine.   Huloet. 

LE'M^,  n.  [Gr.  Xfiiij);  L.  lema.']  (Med.).  Bleared- 
ness ;  lippitude.  Jjunglisott. 

LEM'MA,  n. ;  pi.  L.  lP.x'ma-ta  ;  Eng.  lEm'ma§. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  Itiiifia  ;  hifAliAvut,  lU-rnj/iai,  to  take.] 
(Gcoti.)  A  proposition  demonstrated  for  the 
purpose   of    facilitating  the   demonstration    of 


some  other  proposhion. 

Lfi.M  MING,  n.  (^ZoJl.) 
A  rodent  animal  of 
the  rat  family,  found 
in  high  latitudes ;  the 
Ahis  lemmus  of  Lin- 


Davies  <Sf  Peck. 


naeus,     or     Georychus    Lemming  (GteorycAus  temmw). 
'emmus  of  Illiger. 


Kf  The  lemmings  subsist  exclusively  on  vegetables, 
riiey  live  in  small  burrows  under  ground  in  summer, 
and  make  long  passages  under  snow  in  winter.  They 
occasionally  migrate  in  gre.tt  numbers,  pursuing  their 
course  in  a  straight  line,  regardless  of  every  obstacle, 
and  consuming  every  thing  eatable  in  their  way.  Baird. 

1,6m'NI-AN,  o.  [L.  Lemnius,  of  Leninos.1  Re- 
lating to  the  Island  of  Lemnos,  now  Stalimene. 
Lemnian  earth,  an  unctuous  clay  of  a  pale-red  color, 
dug  in  the  Island  of  Lemnos,  formerly  of  high  esteem 
in  medicine.  It  was  exported  in  small  cakes  stamped 
with  a  seal,  whence  it  was  also  called  terra  sie'dlata, 
Leinnium  siaUluin,  and  spkran-ide :  —  also  a  kind  of 
reddle  dug  in  the  island  of  Lemnos  formerly  used  by 
p.iinters;— also  called  Lemnian  reddle.  W.  Smith. 

LpM-NiS'CATE,  n.  [Gr.  XrjfivioKOi ;  L.  lemnisca- 
tus,  adorned  with  ribbons  ;  lemniscus,  a  ribbon.] 
{Geom.)  A  curve  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8, 
having  the  peculiar  property  of  being  divided 
into  four  parts  by  a  line  dra\vn  through  it  longi- 
tudinally, but  only  into  two  parts  by  a  line  drawn 
through  it  transversely.  Francis. 

liftM'ON,  n.  [Arab,  laitnum  ;  It.  limone  ;  Sp.  ^ 
Fr.  Union.']  (Dot.)  A  tropical  tree  of  the  genus 
Citrus,  growing  to  the  height  of  about  fifteen 
feet ;  lemon-tree  ;  Citrus  Umoniun  :  —  the  fruit 
of  Citrus  limonum  ;  an  acid,  many-celled  berry, 
with  a  protuberance  at  the  end,  and  a  leathery, 
adherent  rind.  Wood.     Gray. 


Risential  tail  «f  lemon,  a  name  given  to  the  binoxa- 
late  of  {K>ta»h.  Brandt. 

l£:m'9N,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  lemon.  P.  Cyc. 

LfiM-cpN-ADFy,  n.  \\X..  limonttta  ;  &';non«,  lemon  ; 
Sp.  limonada  ;  Fr.  limonudc]  A  beverage  made 
ot  lemon  juice  diluted  with  water  and  sweet- 
ened. Dunytiaon. 

LfiM'QiN-GRAss,  n.  (^Bot.)  A  plant  of  a  fra- 
grant  smell  and  pleasant  taste,  used  in  the 
West  Indies  as  a  substitute  for  Chinese  tea, 
and  sometimes  employed  as  a  sudorific  in  med- 
icine ;  Andropoyon  cttrutum,  or  Andro/joyon 
tSclwenanthus.  Hitnmoiula. 

l£m'QN-KA'H,  «•  A  beverage  having  the  prop- 
erties of  ginger-beer  and  soda-water.  Lic.Chron. 

LfiiM'QN-PEEL,  n.    The  peel  of  a  lemon.    Prior. 

LE'MyR, n.  [L.,  sing,  of fc»»<rei,  ghosts.]  (ZooL) 
The  common  name  of  a  fam- 
ily of  qiiadrtimanous  matn- 
nials,  of  which  the  genus 
Lemuris  is  the  type.  They 
are  found  in  Madagascar,  and 
in  some  of  the  neighboring 
islands,  and  resemble  in  gen- 
eral the  monkey  tribe,  but 
approach  the  quadrupeds  in 
having  an  elongated  head 
and  a  sharp,  projecting  muz- 
zle. Brande. 


Slow-paced  lemur 
{Loris  taniif/ratius). 


LflM '  U-RF.^,  n.  pi.  [L.]  (^Rotn.  Ant.)  Spirits  of 
the  departed ;  manes.  Anthon. 

LEND,  V.  a.  [Goth,  kitcan;  A.  S.  Itpnan;  lam, 
a  loan;  But.  Iccnen;  Ger.  leihen;  Ban.  laane; 
Sw.  lina.]     [i.  lknt  ;  pp.  lkxdino,  lent.] 

1.  To  give,  grant,  or  transfer  to  another  on 
condition  of  return  or  repayment;  —  correlative 
to  borrow  ;    as,  "  To  lend  a  book." 

The  stock  that  is  lent  at  interest  is  always  considered  as  a 
capital  by  the  lender.  _j.  }fmilh. 

2.  To  afford  ;  to  furnish  ;  to  bestow ;  to  con- 
fer ;  to  impart.     •'  Le7td  assistance."     Dryden. 

To  snce  philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear. 

From  heaven  descended  to  the  low-rooibd  house 

Of  Socrates.  Milton. 

3.  To  let  for  hire  or  compensation.     Wright. 
LEND'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  lent.      Sherwood. 


LEND'^R,  n.    One  who  lends. 


Bacon. 


LEND'ING,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  lends. 
2.  That  which  is  lent ;  a  loan. 

Jlowbray  hath  received  eight  thousand  nobles 

In  noine  of  lemJiiiya  for  your  liigliuess's  soldiers.      SHiai. 

fJ.END^,n.pl.     [A.S.leml.li     Loins.    WickUffe. 

LE'Np,  a.  {L.lenis,  soft,  smooth.]  Noting  a  con- 
sonant, or  consonants,  the  sound  of  which  can- 
not be  prolonged. 

P  is  culled  fene,  and/  is  called  aspirate.  P,  b,  t,  rf,  k.  n, », 
z,  are  letie.  Dr.  jMtham. 

LE'Ng,  n.  A  consonant  the  sound  of  which  can- 
not be  prolonged ;  —  distinguished  from  an  as- 
pirate. 

All  the  so-called  aspirates  are  continuous;  and  with  the 
exception  of  s  and  2,  all  the  lenr*  arc  explosive.  Dr.  LtUham. 

By  fene  we  mean  a  determinate  consonant  sound  defined 
by  a  simple  contact  or  particular  position  of  the  origans;  and 
by  aspinitc  we  mean,  in  each  cose,  the  result  of  bringing  the 
organs  nearly  into  the  same  contact  or  position,  and  then 
continuing  to  expel  the  breath  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time.  Dr.  D.  H.  Oootlwin. 

LfiNGTH,  n.  [A.  S.  lengian,  lengeth,  to  extend ; 
lang,  long ;  leucg,  leng,  length ;  Dut.  Ut^gte ; 
Dan.  hfngde  ;  Sw.  I'ingde.] 

1.  The  measure  or  "extent  of  any  thing  from 
end  to  end,  or  in  the_  direction  of  its  sides  ;  — 
opposed  to  breadth  or  width. 

Walk  through  the  land,  in  the  length  of  it  and  in  the 

breadth  of  it.  Gen.  xiii.  17. 

Stretched  out  huge  in  length  the  arch-flend  loy.     Milton. 

2.  Extent,  whether  of  space  or  of  duration. 
"  Large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores."  Shak. 

Having  got  this  idea  of  duration,  the  nr-xt  thing  is  to  get 
some  measure  of  this  common  duration,  whereby  to  judge  of 
its  different  length*.  Locke. 

3.  Long  duration  ;  protraction. 

J^englh  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  hand 
nches  and  honor.  Prov.  iii.  IC. 

4.  Distance.  "  He  had  marched  to  the  lent/th 
of  Exeter."    [a.]  Clarention. 

Jit  length,  or  at  the  length,  in  the  full  extent ;  in  an 
uncontracted  state.    "  I  will  insert  it  [the  name]  at 


length  in  my  paper."  AddUan.  —  At  last ;  in  tba  md 
or  conclusion.  ".4(  Umgth,alUmgtk,l  have  tiweinnir 
arniH."      JJryden. 

t  LfiNGTH,  r.  a.    To  lengthen.  SackriOe. 

LENGTHEN  (Wng'thn),  r,   a.     [A.   S.  liinaiatt.] 

[*.  LK.VOTHK.NEU;  pp.  LESQTUESISO,  LKSUTU- 
KKKU.] 

1.  To  extend  in  length  ;  to  make  longer ;  to 
elongate ;  —  opposed  to  ahorten. 

Mmking  them  [Mbr«.le«.y  to  be  UnulMatrd  without  mptiirc. 
„^    .  ArlDilhttot. 

The  low  sun  hod  lengthened  trery  shade.  /"ajj*. 

2.  To  extend  in  time ;  to  protract ;  ta  con- 
tinue ;  to  prolong. 

E™!""  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 
■    Which  bars  a  thousand  hanni  and  lenylhrnJ  Wte.    Shak. 
To  lengthen  out,  to  lengthen  ;  to  extend  or  protract. 
"  To  lengthen  out  his  date."  Orydem. 

LfeNGTU'EN  (ICng'thn),  e.  n.  To  increase  in 
length  ;  to  grow  or  become  longer.  "I^nt/lhen- 
ing  reveries."  Byron. 

A  yard  [measure]  whoac  parU  lengthen  and  shrink.      Locke. 

LftNGTH'ENED  (ISng'ihnd),  a.  Extended  in 
length  ;  made  longer ;  prolonged ;  protracted. 

LfiNGTU'EN-lNG  (l«ng'thn-Ing),  n.  The  act  of 
making  longer  ;  continuation;  protraction.  "A 
letigtheiiiny  of  thy  tranquillity."         Dan.  iv.  27. 

LfeNGTH'FiyL.o.  Having  length  ;  long,  [r.]  Pope. 

l£NGTH'I-LY,  ad.  In  a  lengthy  manner;  at 
length  ;  not  briefly.  Th.  Campbell. 

LfiNGTH'I-NfiSS,  n.  The  Duality  or  the  state  of 
being  lengthy  ;  length  ;  prolixity.  Ld.  CampbelL 

l£NGTH'WAY§,  ad.    Lengthwise.  Pennant. 

LfiNGTH'Wi^E,  ad.  In  the  direction  of  the 
length  ;  longitudinally.  Goldsmith. 

LCNGTH'Y,  a.  Having  length ;  long;  lengthened ; 
not  brief;  not  short;  prolonged;  prolix;  — 
applied  often  to  dissertations  or  discourses. 
"  Lengthy  orations."  N.  Brit.  Rev.  "  Lettgthy 
description."  Ec.  Rev. 

A  motive  to  the  invention  of  new  words  is  the  desire  there- 
by to  cut  short  length)/  explanations,  tedious  circuits  of  lan- 
guage. Tmeh. 

^J-This  word  is  much  used  in  the  United  Sutes, 
especially  as  a  colloquial  word  ;  and  it  is  generally 
considered  as  of  American  origin.  It  is  to  lie  fo'ind 
in  the  writings  of  Jared  Ingersoll{lT6.'>),  Washington, 
Jefl'erson,  and  Hamilton,  though  mo«t  of  our  hc«l 
writers  forliear  it.  It  has,  however,  within  a  few 
years,  been  considerably  used  in  England,  and  ba« 
been  countenanced  by  some  distinguished  English 
w Titers,  as  Bishop  Jebb.  Lord  Byron,  Dr.  Dibdin,  Mr. 
Coleridge,  John  Foster,  Dr.  Aniold,  Dr.  Latham,  Dr. 
Trench,  Professor  Powell,  &c. ;  also  by  the  Brit.  C'rit., 
Ch.  Oh.,  Ed.  Rev.,  Qu.  Rev.,  For.  ttu.  Rev.,  Ec.  Rev., 
Gent.  Mag.,  Blackwood's  Mag.,  Sat.  Mag.,  P.  Cyc, 
&c.  It  has  also  been  admitted  into  the  recent  Eng- 
lish dictionaries  of  KnowU^s,  i<mart,  Reid,  Craig, 
Ogilvie,  and  Boag  ;  yet  Smart  aays  of  it,  "  The  word 
is  an  Americanism." 


i'Nl-fiNCE,    ;  „,    The  quality  of  being  len 
•:'N|-£N-CV,  S  clemency  ;  leiiity.  Ed. 


lent; 
Rev. 


LE'Nl-fiNCE, 
LE 

Syn.  —  See  Clemency 

LE'NJ-ENT,  a.  [L.  lento,  leniens,  to  soften  or  as- 
suage ;  lenis,  soft,  mild ;  It.  ieniente.] 

1.  Softening;  soothing;  assuasive  ;  —  some 
times  used  with  of.   "  J..enient  o/" grief."  Milton. 

Thy  Tanered's  wounds  with  lenient  band  tu  heal.     llo€>k. 

2.  Emollient ;  lenitive.  "  Oils  that  relax  the 
fibres  are  lenient."  Arbiithnot. 

3.  Mild  ;  gentle  ;  merciful ;  clement ;  not 
harsh  or  austere ;  without  1  igor  or  severity  ;  as, 
"  To  be  lenietit  towards  an  offender." 

LE'NI-£nT,  n.  {Med.)  An  emollient ;  a  lenitive. 
"  I  dressed  it  with  Imienta."  Wiseman. 

LE'Nl-fiNT-LY,  ad.     In  a  lenient  manner. 

Lenientlu  as  he  [Bacon  j  was  treated  by  his  contempomrte^ 
posterity  has  treated  him  more  lrt.itHtlf  ttlW.  MaroMlnff, 

l£n'|-FY,  r.  a.  [Fr.  letufier,  from  L.  letiia,  soft, 
mild,  and  ^/octo,  to  makej  [1.  LBXiKiEn  ;  pp. 
I.ENIFYINO,  LE.NIFIED.]  To  soften  ;  to  assuage; 
to  mitigate,     [k.]  Bactm. 

t  l6n'|-.m6nT,  n.  [L.  knim^ntum ;  letiio,  to 
soften,  to  assuage  ;  It.  lenimento.]  An  assuag- 
ing ;  an  alleviation.  Cockeram, 

LftN'l-TlVE,  a.  fit.  *  Sp,  Imitiro,  from  L.  Utiio, 
to  soften ;  Fr.  thuti/.]     Having  the  quality  or 


m!eN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6N;    B^LL,  BiJR,  rOlE.  — 9,  9,  9,  i,  soft;  C,  G,  £,  i,  hard:  ^  as  z;   ^  as  gr„  — THIS,  thia. 


LENITIVE 


830 


LEPIDOPTERA 


power  of  gently  allaying  irritation,  pr  palliating 
disease  ;  assuasive  ;  emollient.  Bacon. 

LEN'l-TlVE,  n,  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  gently 
allays  irritation  or  palliates  disease  ;  a  soothing 
medicine;  an  emollient;  a  palliative.  Dunglison. 

LEN'l-TjVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  leni- 
tive or  emollient.  Scott. 

tLEN'I-TUDE,  n.  [L.  lenitvdo.']  Lenity.    Blount. 

LfiN'J-Ty,  n.  [L.  lenitas ;  lenis,  soft,  mild;  It. 
lenita  ;  Sp.  lenidud ;  Fr.  Ignite.']  Mildness  or 
softness  of  temper ;  gentleness  ;  tenderness  ; 
clemency ;  mercy ;  —  opposed  to  harshness,  aus- 
terity, or  severity.  "  Preferring  lenity  and  suf- 
fering severity."  Stow. 

When  Lettity  and  Cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom,  the  gentler 
gamester  is  the  soonest  winner.  Mwt. 

Syn.  — See  Clemency,  Mildness. 

LEN'NOCK,  a.  Sleuder ;  pliable.  [Local  N.  of 
Eng.]  '     Wright. 

LE'NO,  n.  A  kind  of  cotton  gauze,  used  for  cur- 
tains. Simmonds. 

tLp-Ndr'l-NANT,  a.  [L.  lenocinor,  lenocinans, 
to  cajole.]     Enticing  to  evil.  More. 

LEN§  (Ifinz),  n. ;  pi.  l£n§'e§.  [L.  lens,  a  lentil.] 
{Opt.)  A  piece  of  glass  or  other  transparent 
substance,  so  formed  as  to  change  the  direction 
of  rays  of  light  passing  through  it ;  —  so  named 
because  originally  spherically  convex  on  both 
sides,  like  the  seed  of  a  lentil. 

Concavo-convex  lens,  F,  a  lens  liaving  one  side  con- 
vex and  tlie  other  concave,  and  tlie  radius  of  the  con- 
vex surface  greater  than  that  of  the  concave  surface. 

—  Crystalline  lens,  (Anat.)  the  crystalline  humor  of 
the  eye.     Dunglison.  —  Double  concave  lens,  B,  a  lens 

■  spherically  concave  on  both 
sides.  —  Double  convex  lens,  D, 
a  lens  splierically  convex  on 
both  sides.  — Moon-shaped  lens, 
E,  a  lens  shaped  like  a  cres- 
cent ;  meniscus.  See  Me- 
niscus.—  Multiplying  glass  or  lens,  a  plano-convex 
lens,  cut  on  its  convex  side  into  a  number  of  faces  ;  — 
so  called  because  it  represents  a  single  object  to  the 
eye  as  if  it  were  many.  —  Plano-concave  lens.  A,  a 
lens  having  one  side  plane  and  the  other  concave.  — 
Plano-convex  lens,  C,  a  lens  having  one  side  plane 
and  the  other  convex.  —  Polyzonal  lens,  a  lens  com- 
posed of  several  concentric  zones  or  rings.  —  Spherical 
lens,  a  lens  in  the  form  of  a  sphere.     Brande.  Francis. 

LENT,  i.  &  p.  from  lend.    See  Lend. 

LENT,  M.  [A.  S.  lencten,  lengten,  spring,  lent ; 
Dut.  lente,  spring ;   Old  Ger.  lentzin ;  Ger.  lenz. 

—  "  Probably  from  A.  S.  lengian,  to  lengthen, 
because  the  days  lengthen  at  this  season  of  the 
year."    Wachter.] 

1.  The  quadragesimal  fast ;  a  fast  of  forty  days 
observed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  some  other 
churches,  in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's 
fasting  in  the  wilderness.  It  begins  on  Ash- 
Wednesday,  and  continues  until  Easter.  Brande. 

2.  A  loan.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

tLfeNT,  a.  [L.  lenttts ;  It.  §  Sp.  lento  ;  Fr.  lent.] 
Slow  ;  mild.  B.  Jonson. 

LgN-TAN'DO.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  term  indicating 
that  the  notes  over  which  it  is  written  are  to  be 
played,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  with  increasing 
slowness.  Moore. 

LENT'EN  (Ign'tn),  a.    1.  Pertaining  to  Lent ;  like 

the  fare  of  old  times  during  Lent;    sparing; 

meagre.     "  Lenten  entertainment."  Shak. 

2.  t Laconic;  short.  "Lenten  answer."  Shak. 

LEN'TI-CELLE,  n.  [Fr.]  {Bat.)  A  small  lens- 
shaped  spot  on  the  back  of  many  plants.  Brande. 

LEM-  TIC '  V-LA,  n.  [L.  dim.  of  lens,  lentis,  a  lentil.] 

1.  (0/>);.)  A  small  lens.  Crabb. 

2.  (Med.)  A  freckle;  lentigo.        Dunglison. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  lenticelle.  Henslow. 

L?N-TIc'U-LAR,  a.  [L,  lentictilaris ;  lens,  lentis, 
a  lentil ;  It.  lenticolare ;  Sp.  lenticular ;  Fr.  len- 
ticulaire.]  Having  the  form  of  a  double  convex 
lens  ;  lens-shaped  ;  lentiform. 

Lenticular  fever,  a  fever  attended  with  an  eruption 
of  small  red  pimples.  Dunglison. 

L?N-Tic'y-LAR-LY,  ad.  Ih  the  manner  of  a  lens. 

LgN-TIC'lJ-LITE,  n.  {Geol.)  A  fossil  shell  of 
a  lenticular  shape.  Wright. 


LfiN'T{-FORM,  a.  [L.  letis,  lentis,  a  lentil,  and 
forma,  form.]  Lens-shaped ;  lenticular.  Brande. 

LgN-Tlp'l-NOUS,  a.  [L.  lentiginosus  ;  lentigo, 
lentiguiis,  a  freckle,  lentigo ;  It.  lentigginoso.'] 
Freckly  ;  scurfy  ;  furfuraceous.  Chalmers. 

LEJV-TI'Od  [len-ti'go,  S.  W.  Sm.  C.  Wr. ;  len- 
te'go,  Ja. ;  len'te-go,  J",  if.],  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  A 
freckly  eruption  on  the  skin.  Dunglison. 

LEN'TJL,  n.  [Fr.  lentille,  from  L.  lens,  lentis.'] 
(Bot.)  A  leguminous  plant  allied  to  the  vetch  ; 
Ervum  lens :  — the  seed  of  Ervum  lens.Eng.Cyc. 

LPN-Tis'cys,  )  n.    [L.  lentiscus  ;  It.  lentischio ; 

LEN'T|SK,  )  Sp.  lentisco;  Fr.  lentisqtie.]  (Bot.) 
A  bush  which  grows  on  the  coasts  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, from  which  mastic  is  obtained;  the 
mastic-tree;  Pistacia  lentiscus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  l6n'T|-TUUE,  n.  [L.  lentitudo;  lentus,  slow.] 
Slowness ;  sluggishness  ;  lentor.  Bailey. 

t  LENT'N^R,  n.  A  hawk  taken  in  Lent.  Walton. 

LEJ^'TO.    [It.]     {Mus.)  Slow.  Moore. 

LEJV'TOR,  n.  \Ij.  lenttts,  \iscous,  slow;  It.  len- 
tore  ;  Sp.  lentor ;  Fr.  lenteur.] 

1.  Viscosity  ;  tenacity  ;  glutinousness  ;  sizi- 
ness.  "  Their  clamminess  and  lentor."    Evelyn. 

2.  Slowness  ;  sluggishness.  "  The  lentor  of 
eruptions  not  inflammatory."  Arbuthnot. 

LEN'TOUS,  a.  [L.  lenttis.]  Viscous ;  glutinous  ; 
tenacious  ;  clammy  :  —  soft ;  pliant.      Browne. 

fL'EJV-VOr'  {Ving-vwt'),n.  [Fr.le,t)ie,  and  envoi, 
address.]  A  term  borrowed  from  the  Old  French 
poetry,  and  applied  to  additional  lines  subjoined 
to  a  poem,  as  from  the  author,  conveying  the 
moral  or  addressing  the  piece  to  some  patron ; 
—  a  term  sometimes  used  also  to  signify  a  con- 
clusion generally,  as  of  a  letter.  Nares. 

LEN'ZIN-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of 
alumina  of  a  clear  brown  color ;  a  variety  of 
felspar  ;  —  so  named  in  honor  of  Lenzius,  a  Ger- 
man mineralogist.  Dana. 

LE'b,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Uusvl]  {Astro7i.)  The  Lion; 
a  constellation  near  the  Great  Bear,  named 
in  commemoration  of  the  Nemoean  lion  killed 
by  Hercules.  It  includes  Regulus,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  lying  directly  in  the  ecliptic, 
and  is  the  fifth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  the 
sun  enters  about  the  22d  of  July. 

Leo  Minor,  Little  Lion,  a  collection  of  small  stars 
between  Leo  and  Ursa  Major  (Great  Bear).      P.  Cyc. 

t  LE'OD,  n.  [A.  S.  leod.]  One  of  the  same  stock ; 
a  countryman  ;  a  people ;  a  nation.         Qibson. 

fLE'OF,  a.    [A.  S.]    Loved;  beloved.  Bosworth. 

LE'0-HUNT'5R,  n.  One  who  seeks  lions  or  ob- 
jects of  curiosity.     [Low.]  Qu.  Rev. 

LE-QN-HARD'ITE  (-ard'lte),  w.  {Min.)  A  hydrous 
silicate  of  alumina  and  lime  found  in  Hungary, 
resembling  laumonite.  Dana. 

LE'O-NINE  (19),  a.  [L.  leoninus ;  leo,  leonis,  a 
lion  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  leomno ;  Fr.  leonin.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  resembling,  a  lion  ;  lion-like. 

So  was  he  full  of  leonine  courage.  Chaucer. 

Leonine  verses,  a  Latin  measure,  fashionable  in  the 
middle  ages,  consisting  properly  of  the  hexameter,  or 
hexameter  and  pentameter,  rhymed  ;  but  in  that  by 
far  the  most  common,  the  ciesura,  occurring  in  the 
fifth  syllable,  rhymes  with  the  end  of  the  line;  —  so 
called  because  invented  or  perfected  by  Leon,  Leoni- 
nus, or  Leonius,  a  monk  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
following  line  is  an  example.  p.  Cyc, 

En  rex  Edvardus,  debacchans  ut  Leopardus. 

LE'O-NIne-LY,  ad.     In  the  manner  of  a  lion. 

L5-ON'TO-D6n,  n.  [Gr.  Xttov,  Uovroi,  a  lion,  and 
dhoif,  ihdvTOi,  a  tooth.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  peren- 
nial, herbaceous  plants  the  leaves  of  which  are 
cut  at  the  edges  into  segments  resembling  teeth  ; 
lion's  tooth  ;  dandelion.  P.  Cyc. 

LEOP'ARD  (16p'3rd), 
n.      [Gr.  XfdnapFiOi  ', 

Xiov,  a  lion,  and 
Top^oj,  a  pard ;  L. 
leopardus ;  It.  (S,  Sp. 
leopardo  ;  Fr.  I'o-  :\ 
pard.]  {Zoid.)  A 
large  animal  of  the 
cat  kind,  found  in 


Leopard  {Felis  leopardus). 


Africa  and  in  India,  having  the  head,  neck, 
back,  limbs,  and  under  parts  irregularly  marked 
with  black  spots,  and  on  the  sides  numerous 
distinct  roses,  or  clusters  of  small  spots  disposed 
in  a  circular  form  ;  its  ground  color  being  a  yel- 
lowish fawn,  except  on  the  under  parts,  which 
are  white  ;  Felis  leopardus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Hunting  leopard,  or  chetah,  a  kind  of  leopard  about 
the  size  of  a  greyhound,  having  a  slender  form  and 
a  slight  mane;  Felis  jubata.  It  is  easily  domesticated, 
and,  in  the  East,  is  used  in  the  chase. 

j8^-  The  term  leopard  is  used  by  many  zoologists  to 
include  all  the  larger  spotted  animals  of  the  cat  kind, 
as  the  panther,  jaguar,  ounce,  &c.    Eng.  Cyc. 

LEOP'ARD'S-BANE  (16p'?rdz-ban),  n.     {Bot.)   A 

fenus  of  deciduous,  herbaceous  plants,  said  to 
ave   been  used  formerly  to  destroy  wild  ani- 
mals ;  Doronicum.  Loudon. 

LE-pAd  '1-D.m,  n.  pi.  {Zool.)  A  family  of  crus- 
taceans ;  lepadites.  Baird. 

LEP'A-DlTE,  n.  [Gr.  Xn6i,  Xittq^o;,  a  shell-fish ; 
L.  lepas,  lepadis.]  {Conch.)  A  cirriped  having 
a  long,  flexible,  contractile  stem  fixed  by  its 
base  to  some  solid  body,  and  supporting  at  its 
extremity  the  principal  parts  of  the  animal  en- 
closed in  a  multivalve  shell  or  coriaceous  case  ; 
goose-barnacle.  Brande, 

LEP-A-DO-GAS'TgR,  n.  [Gr.  AeTrdf,  XtMoi  (L. 
lepas,  lepadis),  a  shell-fish,  and  yaari'ip,  the  belly.] 
{Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  having  ventral  suckers, 
by  which  they  adhere  to  bodies.  Brande. 

LEP'AL,  n  {Bot.)  A  nectary  originating  in  a 
barren  transformed  stamen.  Henslow. 

LE'PAS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Xtitag,  a  limpet;  Xf-ndi, 
a  smooth  rock;  XtTia,  to  strip  off".]  {Conch.)  A 
genus  of  Lepadidee  or  lepadites.  Baird. 

LEP'^R,  n.  [Gr.  Xiirpa,  leprosy ;  L.  lepra ;  Fr. 
lepreux.  — See  Leprosy.]  One  infected  with  lep- 
rosy. "  A  leper  as  white  as  snow."  2  Kings  v.  27. 

LEP'^;R-0US,   a.    1.  Causing  leprosy  or  a  fatal 

disease.     "  The  leperous  distilment."         Shak. 

2.  Infected  with  leprosy  ;  leprous.  Todd. 

fLEP'jD,  a.  [L.  lepidus;  lepos,  pleasantness.] 
Pleasant ;  lively  ;  merry.  Barrow. 

LEP'J-DIne,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  obtained 
from  a  species  of  lepidium.  Hoblyn. 

L^-PId'I-UM,  n.  [L,,  from  Gr.  Xnrtfsiov,  pepper- 
wort.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants 
having  a  warm,  pungent  taste  ;  peppergrass ; 
pepperwort; — so  named  from  its  small,  scale- 
like pods.  •  Gray. 

LEP-J-DO-DKJV' DROJV,  n. ;  pi.  lbpidodendra. 
[Gr.  Xinii,  Xeiriios,  a  scale,  and  ievSpov,  a  tree.] 
{Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  of  the  coal 
formation,  intermediate  between  the  lycopodi- 
ums  and  the  coniferous  plants,  the  stems  of 
which  are  sometimes  seventy  feet  in  height  and 
of  a  diameter  exceeding  three  feet,  and  are 
covered  with  regular  rhomboidal  eminences  re- 
sembling scales.  Lyell.    P.  Cyc. 

LEP'l-DOID,  n.  [Gr.  Xe-rli,  X.nriSos,  a  scale,  and 
f(i5o{,  form.]  (Pal.)  One  of  a  family  of  fossil 
fishes  of  the  oolite  formation,  having  large, 
rhomboidal,  bony  scales.  Brande. 

LEP-|-DO'KRO-KrTE,n.  {Min.)  Hydrous  perox- 
ide of  iron,  occurring  in  minute  radiating  crys- 
tals, or  granular  scales  and  feathery  aggrega- 
tions, imbedded  in  fibrous  red  oxide  of  iron,  in 
quartz,  and  in  nodules  of  chalcedony.        Dana. 

LEP'I-DO-LITE,  or  Hl-PID'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  Xtir(s, 
XiviRos,  a  scale,  and  /.iBoi,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A 
comparatively  rare  species  of  mica,  containing 
lithia,  of  a  rose-red  or  pinkish  color,  occurring 
in  oblique  hexagonal  prisms,  and  in  granular 
masses  consisting  of  foliated  scales  ;  rose  mica  ; 
lithia  mica.  Dana. 

LEP-I-D5P'TeR,  w.  [See  Lepidoptera.]  {Ent.) 
One  of  the  lepidoptera.  Smart. 

LEP-I-DOP'TE-RA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Xem(,  Xt-aiios,  a 
scale ;  itripiv  (pi.  TTtpa),  a  feather,  a  wing.] 
{Ent.)  An  order  of  insects  including  those'  fa- 
miliarly known  as  butterflies  and  moths,  having 
four  wings,  commonly  of  large  size,  covered 
with  minute  scales,  which  to  the  naked  eye 
appear  like  powder.  Eng.  Cyc, 
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LfiP-l-UoP'T^R-AIi,     ?  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 
LfiP-|-I"'>P"r?;R-<^f^S,  S  «lie  Lepidoptera.    Booth. 

LfiP-|-D6'S|S,  n.  [Gr.  hvk,  Xmifiof,  a  scale]  (Med.) 
A  <liseasc  chanictcrized  by  an  crtlorescence  of 
scales  on  the  body  ;  a  scaly  disease.  DungliaoH. 

Lf:r'|-I)6TB,      )  a.      [Gr.  ;ii7r«5a,r(Jf,  scaly ;  ;.^^r/«, 
LfiP'l-noT-gU,  )  hvihoi,   a  scale.]     {Dot.)    Cov- 
ered with  scurfy  scales  ;  leprous.  Gray. 

L&P-J-DO'TUS,  n.  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  large  and 
thick  fossil  Komocercal  ganoid  fishes  having  the 
general  form  of  perches.  Agaaaiz. 

L£P-T-PHfL'LUM,  M.  [Gi,  Xirlf,  a  scale,  and 
^txioc,  a  leaf.]'  (Pal.)  A  fossil  leaf  which  oc- 
curs in  the  coal  lormation.  Jirongniart. 

LE'PiS,u.  [L.,  from  Gr.  XnrU.]  (Dot.)  A  thin 
scale,  attached  by  its  middle,  and  having  a 
lacerated,  irregular  margin.  IJenslow. 

LE-p6r  'I-DJK,  n.  pi.  [L.  Iepi4s,  leporis,  a  hare, 
and  Gr.  *(i5o{,  form.]  (Zool.)  A  family  of  rodent 
animals,  the  type  of  which  is  the  common  hare 
{Lepua  timidua).  Waterhoiiae. 

LfiP'O-RiXE,  or  LfiP'O-RlNE  (19)  [l8|)'9-rTn,  W. 
J.  P.  Jii.  N/M.  C ;  IS'po-rln,  S. ;  Ifip'o-rin,  K. 
IVb.],  a.  [L.  leporimis  \  lepiis,  leporis,  a  hare.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  a  hare.  Johtison. 

LE'PRA,n.     [L.]     (3ferf.)  Leprosy.    Dunglison. 

LP-PROS'l-TV,  n.  The  state  of  being  leprous; 
leprousness;  squamousness.    [u.]  Bacon. 

LEP'RQ-sy,  n.  [Gr.  XmoA,  X(vp6(,  scaly ;  Xinos,  a 
scale  ;  L.  lepra ;  It.  lebbra  ;  Sp.  lepra ;  Fr.  l^pre.'\ 

1.  {Med.)  A  loathsome  disease,  characterized 
by  ail  eruption  of  circular  spots  of  inflamed 
sicin  covered  with  whitish  scales,  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  pin-head  to  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  forming,  sometimes,  by  coalescing,  large, 
irregular  patches.  It  often  covers  the  whole 
body,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  the  face.      Dunjlison. 

4^  The  leprosy  of  the  Jews  appears  to  have  been 
generally  not  scaly,  but  to  have  con^!isted  of  smooth, 
shlnin<;  patclios  on  which  the  liair  turned  white  and 
silky,  and  tlio  skin,  witli  the  muscular  tlesli,  lost  its 
sensibility.  Ft  was  incurable.  The  leprosy  of  the 
Arabs  is  properly  a  variety  of  elephantiasis.  DangU- 
aon.    P.  Cyc. 

Black  leprosy,  a  form  of  leprosy  in  which  the  scales 
are  black.  — ffiite  leprosy,  a  form  of  leprosy  in  which 
the  scales  are  white.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  venereal  disease  ;  syphilis.         Shak. 

LfiP'ROrs  (ISp'rus),  a.    1.  Infected  with  leprosy, 

or  other  loathsome  disease.  Ex.  iv.  6. 

2.  (Bat.)  Having  scales ;  lepidote.  Gray. 

LEP'ROUS-LY,  nd.     In  a  leprous  manner. 

LfiP'ROL'S-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  leprous, 
or  infected  with  leprosy.  Sherwood. 

LEP-T9-dAc'TYL,  n.  [Gr.  Xfirrdi,  licht,  thin, 
and  f>6KTtiXo(,  a  finger.]  (ZoOl.)  A  bird  or  other 
animal  having  slender  toes.  Hitchcock. 

L£p-TQ-DAc'TYL-OUS,  a.     Having  slender  toes. 

Hitchcock. 

LgP-TOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  Xinroi,  fine,  slender,  and 
Xdyoi,  a  discourse.]  A  fine-spun  discourse  on 
trifling  matters.  Crabb. 

LKP-rg-PlJi'JV.^,  n.  [Gr.  XmrS,,  slender,  and 
&Ai$,  a  serpent.]  (Herp.)  A  sub-family  of  very 
long  and  slender  serpents,  belonging  to  the 
family  Colttbrid^e,  which  live  in  woods,  entwin- 
ing themselves  among  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  gliding  with  great  rapidity  from  one  to  an- 
other. Baird. 

l£P-TO-Sb'MUS,  n.  [Gr.  XfVTii,  fine,  slender, 
and  aiapa,  body.]  (Omitk.)  A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  family  Cticulidte,  or  cuckoos,  found  in  Mad- 
agascar. Vati  Der  Hoeven. 

L^P-tOn'TIC,  n.  [Gr.  Afirrum^rfj,  attenuating; 
XnTThvu,  to  make  thin ;  /frrrrff,  thin  ;  L.  lepti/titi- 
cus.'llMed.)  A  medicine  which  thins  or  increases 
the  fluidity  of  humors  ;  an  attenuant.  Dunglison. 

LEP'TYN-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  granular  compound 
of  felspar  and  quartz  ;  granulite.  Dana. 

LE'Pt;s,  n.  [L.l  1.  {ZoOl.)  A  genus  of  rodent 
animals  ;  the  hare.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  (Astron.)  An  ancient  southern  constella- 
tion situated  under  Orion.  HtW. 


fL^RE,  n.  [A. S. &«•.]   Learning;  lore.  Spenaer. 

tl^ERE,  a.    Empty.  — See  Leer.  BtUler. 

t  LERE,  r.  a.  (^A.  S.  Iteran.']  To  give  or  to  re- 
ceive instruction  ;  to  learn  or  to  teach.  Chaucer. 

LE-rIs'TA,  n.  (Ihrp.)  A  genus  of  lizards  with 
very  short  feet,  and  destitute  of  eyelids  ;  Ophi- 
opaia  of  Fitzinger.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

LER-JiT^  '.^,  n.  [Gr.  Xrpyala,  a  name  of  the  hydra.] 
(Xoi'l.)  A  genus  of  crustaceans  which  are  exter- 
nal parasites  of  fishes.  Baird. 

LeR-NE'AN,  n.  {Zo/)l.)  One  of  the  genus  of 
crustaceans  called  Lerntta.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  l6r'RY,  n.    Learning ;  a  lesson.  WiigtU. 

LftS'ni-AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Of,  or  pertaining,  to  an- 
cient Lesbos,  an  island  in  the  Grecian  archipel- 
ago, now  called  Metelin. 

LE'^IQN  (lu'/.hiin),  n.  [L.  l/esio;  Itedo,  lepstia,  to 
hurt,  to  injure;  It.  Ivaione;  Sp.  if  Fr.  leaion.'] 

\.  {Law.)  In  Scottish  law,  damage  ;  detri- 
ment :  —  in  the  civil  law,  the  injury  suttered  by 
one  who  does  not  receive  a  full  equivalent  for 
what  he  gives  in  a  commutative  contract.  jS^uh/. 

2.  {Med.)  A  morbid  change  ;  derangement ; 
disorder.  Dungliaon. 

l6sS.  [A.  S.  leas,  —  imperative  of  leasan,  lysan, 
to  loose,  to  dismiss,  to  put  or  take  away.  Tooke.] 
A  negative  or  privative  termination.  Joined  to 
nouns  it  converts  them  into  adjectives  implying 
the  absence  or  privation  of  that  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  nouns,  as  lifeless,  without  life ; 
fear/e««,  without  fear. 

LESS,  a.  [Goth,  lavs  ;  A.  S.  Itps,  irregular  com- 
parative of  lytel,  —  imperative  of  leasan,  lysan, 
to  loose ;  to  dismiss  ;  to  put  or  take  away. 
Tooke.]  Not  so  great  or  so  much  ;  smaller  ; 
inferior ;  —  the  comparative  of  little,  and  op- 
posed to  greater  or  more.    "  Less  value."    Shak. 

liis  trust  wan  with  the  Etemnl  to  be  deemed 
E(|uiil  ill  strength,  nnd,  rather  than  be  less. 
Cared  not  to  be  ut  all.  Hilton. 

That  air  and  harmony  of  ahanc  express, 
Fine  by  degrees  and  beautirully  less.  Prior. 

LfiSS,  ad.  In  a  smaller  or  lower  degree ;  not  so 
much.     "  Less  proud."     "  Less  royal."  Shak. 

God  hath  puniihed  us  lest  than  our  iniquities  deserve. 

Ezra  ix.  13. 

LftSS,  n.  A  smaller  quantity;  not  so  much;  — 
opposed  to  more,  or  to  as  much. 

They  gathered,  xome  more,  some  less.  Ex.  xvi.  17. 

Less  and  less  of  Emily  he  saw.  Dryden. 

t  LESS,  conj.      Unless ;  lest.  B.  Jonson. 

t  Lfess,  V.  a.    To  make  less ;  to  lessen.       Gower. 

LgS-SEE',  n.  {Late.)  The  person  to  whom  a 
lease  is  given  ;  —  opposed  to  lessor.        BurriU. 

LfiS'SEN  (ISs'sn),  v.  a.  [From  fc«s.]  [».  les- 
sened; pp.  LESSBNIXO,  LES.SENED.] 

1.  To  make  less  in  size  or  quantity  ;  to  make 
smaller  ;  to  diminish  ;  to  reduce ;  to  abate. 

The  tribute  . .  .  was  lessened  by  half.  Jialrigh. 

2.  To  diminish  in  degree,  state,  or  quality ; 
to  degrade  ;  to  lower. 

Kings  may  give 
To  beggars,  and  not  lessen  their  own  greatness.     Denham. 
8t  Paul  chose  to  magnify  bis  utiice  when  ill  men  conspired 
to  lessen  it.  Atlertmry. 

LES'SEN  (Igs'sn),  V.  n.  To  grow  or  become  less ; 
to  be  diminished  ;  to  decrease  ;  to  abate. 

All  government  majr  be  esteemed  to  grow  strong  or  weak 
BS  the  general  opinion  in  those  that  govern  is  seen  to  lessen 
or  increase.  Temjile. 

LfiS'SEN-iNG,  n.     Diminution.  Pope. 

l£ss'^R,  a.    Less  ;  smaller ;  inferior ;  minor. 

The  larger  here,  and  there  the  lesser  lambs. 

The  new-fttllcn  young  hard  bleating  for  their  dams.  Pope. 

It(g-  Lesser  means  smaller,  and  contrasts  with  irreat- 
er.  Less  cx)ntrasts  sometimes  with  greater,  but  oftener 
with  more,  the  comparative  of  muek  ;  for  thoiieh  it 
may  mean  not  so  large,  its  moat  common  meaning  is 
not  so  much.     G.  Broien, 

Leaser  i.i  a  corruption  of  less,  the  comparative  of 
little,  of  long  and  established  use  in  certain  cases  ; 
as,  "  /.esser  Asia,"  for  "  Asia  Minor  "  ;  "  The  lesser 
light."  Oen.  i.  16.  "  Lesser  firaref."  Blair.  —  It 
may  be  used  instead  of  /««»  whenever  the  rhythm  can 
be  aided,  or  the  double  occurrence  of  a  terminational 
a  avoided  ;  as. 

Attend  to  what  a  lesser  Muse  Indites.  Addiiom. 

t  LfisS'^R.orf.  Less.  "That  &»»cr  hate  him."  SAoA. 


t  I^fis'S?^,  n.  pi.  r Fr.  laiaaeei' :  Uttimgr,  to  Ieav«.] 
The  leavings  or  (lung  of  beasts.  Bttihy. 

LfcH'SON  (l«i.'iin),  n.    [Gr.  x/y«,  to  gather,  to  read ; 
L.  lectio;  Ugo,  li-ctwi;   ll.  lezione ;  Sp.  leceion; 
j      Fr.  le<;on. — Goth,  luiaeint,  learning.] 

1.  Any  thing  read  or  pronounced  lor  instrtic- 
)      tion  or  improvement ;  any  thing  assigned  by,  or 

recited  to,  a  teacher  as  a  task  or  exercise. 

I  am  no  hn-c-hing  Hrholar  in  the  school*! 

t  'II  not  be  tU-d  III  hours  nor  'pohitrd  limes. 

Hut  Ivwu  n.y  Iroout  u  1  |ilca«c  inytvlL  Shak. 

2.  A  portion  of  Scripture  read  in  divine  aer- 
vice.  "  L'}as:'iu  being  free  from  some  incon- 
veniences whereunto  sermons  are  most  sub 
jcct."  Uooktr. 

3.  Precept ;  instructicn. 

Edwanl  Plantagenet,  an*«  a  ltn:rht 

And  learn  this  Irwun,  Draw  thy  sword  In  right       Shtd:. 

4.  Any  thing  pronounced  by  way  of  correc- 
tion or  reproof;  rebuke  ;  levfurc. 

8he  would  give  her  a  Iraun  for  walUk.3  so  late.        Siilnrf, 

5.  {Mtia.)  A  composition  designed  to  display 
the  power  and  expression  of  a  particular  instru- 
ment ;  a  sonata.  Moore. 

Lfes'SON  (Ifis'sn),  v.  a.  To  teach  ;  to  instruct. 
"  Well  hast  thou  lessoned  us."    [k.]  ahak. 

LfiS'SOR  or  LgS-SOR'  (130)  [ISs'sbr,  S.  W.  P.  E. 
F.  K.  ITr. ;  J^s-sor',  J.  ;  Mt'tot',  Jtt.;  lix'sor  or 
Ifs-siir',  .S»n.],  n.  {Laic.)  One  who  leases;  one 
who  grants  a  lease  ;  —  correlative  of  leaaee. 

l£8T  [I68t,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  IVr.  li'b. ;  Mm 
or  lest,  iS.  IV.],  coi\j.  [From  least.  Johnson. — 
A.  S.  leased,  past  part,  of  leasan,  lysan,  to  loose, 
to  dismiss.  Tookc.]    That  not ;  for  fear  that. 

Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  teinptatirn.  Hark  xi».  38. 
t(g-  Almost  all  our  orttioopists  pronounce  this  word 
both  ways ;  but  the  former  [list]  seems  to  he  by  much 
the  moHt  general.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  ad- 
jective least :  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  words  to 
change  their  form  when  they  cbmnge  their  class. 
Walker. 

LfcT,  V.  a.  [Goth,  letan ;  A.  S.  ketan ;  Dut.  laaten ; 
Ger.  lasaen  ;  Dan.  lade ;  Sw.  lota  ;  Icel.  lutu.\ 
[1.  let;  ;>p.  letting,  let.] 

\.  To  permit ;  to  allow ;  to  suffer ;  to  give 
leave  or  permission  to.  "  Let  her  be  redeemed." 
Ex.  xxi.  8.     "  Thou  lettest  thy  fortune  sleep." 

Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  wrvant  depart  in  peace,  accord- 
ing to  tliy  word.  Luke  ii.  29. 

We  must  not  let  go  manifbst  truths  be<:aase  we  cannot  an- 
■wer  all  questions  about  them.  Vutber. 

$[Sr  In  the  im|ierative  mood  it  denotes  entreaty, 
supplication,  exhortation,  command,  permisiiion,  t-on- 
cession,  or  allowance.  "  Let  me  die  with  the  Philis. 
tines."  Judg.  xvi.  30.  "  l^t  us  seek  some  deiiolate 
shade."  Shak.  "  Let  the  soldiers  seize  him  ; "  "  Let 
this  be  done."  Dryden.  "  O'er  golden  sands  let  rich 
Pactolus  flow."  Pope.  —  It  is  followed  by  the  infijii. 
tive  mood  without  the  sign  to. 

2.  To  grant  the  possession  and  use  of  for  a 
compensation;  to  put  to  hire;  to  lease.  "To 
let  this  land  by  lease."  Shak. 

There  was  a  certain  householder  which  planted  a  vineyard. 
. .  .  and  /e<  it  out  to  husbandmen.  Jlltitt.  xxi.  SS. 

She  let  her  second  floor  to  a  very  genteel  man.  Tatter. 
To  let  alone,  to  leave  ;  to  siifler  or  |ierniit  to  remain. 
♦'This  notion  might  be  let  alone."  Rogers.— To  let 
blood,  to  cause  or  suffer  blood  tn  come  out,  as  by  open- 
ing a  vein.  '■^Hippocrates  let  great  quantities  of  olood." 
JirbutMnot. —  To  let  down,  to  cause  or  siilfer  to  de- 
scend ;  to  lower.  "  She  let  them  doien  by  a  cord  through 
the  window."  Josh.  ii.  15.  To  make  softer  by  tem- 
pering, as  a  metal.  Moion.  —  To  let  drier,  or  let  fly,  to 
to  let  loose,  or  discharge,  as  a  blow,  a  stone,  or  a  bul- 
let from  a  gun.  "  Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  dnre  at 
me."  Shak.  "  He  let  Jly  at  him  a  volley  of  abuse." 
Bartlett.  —  To  let  in  or  into,  to  make  or  to  suffer  to  coma 
or  to  go  in  or  into  ;  to|)ermit  toenter  ;  to  admit.  Skak. 
—  To  let  loose,  to  set  free  or  at  large  ;  to  free  fnim  re- 
straint. ".\U\nHet  loose."  Orn.xWx.^X.  —  To  let  t>f, 
to  cause  to  go  off,  as  a  gun  ;  to  discharge.  Swift. — 
To  let  out,  to  free  from  confinement:  —  to  loosen  or 
extend,  as  a  rope :  —  to  lease.    Johnson. 

t  LftT,  r.  a.     [Goth,  letta  ;  A.  S.lettan  ;  Dut.  let- 

tett.]       [»".  LETTEI>  xpp.  LETTING,  LETTED.]      To 

hinder  ;  to  impede  ;  to  prevent ;  to  obstruct. 

Oftentimes   I  purposed  to  come  unto  you,  but  waa  M 

hitherto.  A«mh.  I.  IK. 

What  lets  but  one  may  enterf  S>ak. 

l£t,  V.  n.     1.  t  To  forbear. 

He  would  not  let  to  counsel  the  king.  ISaetm. 

2.  To  be  leased  or  let ;  as,  "  A  house  to  let." 
0^  "The  terse  brevity  of  this  is  ill  replaced  by  the 

apparently  more  correct  ionn  of, '  a  Iwium  to  he  let.' " 

Smart. 
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LET,  n.  Hinderance ;  impediment ;  obstacle  ;  ob- 
struction. Hooker. 

The  debates  in  Parliament  liave  ever  Bince  [1771]  been 
printed  without  let  or  hinderance.  Ed.  Rev.  1S55. 

LET.  [A.  S.  lyt,  little,  less,  few.]  A  termina- 
tion of  diminutiTCS,  as  livulct,  a  little  river. 

LETCH  [lecli,  Sm.],  n.     1.  A  vessel  for  making 
lye;  a  leach-tub.  —  See  Leach,  and  Leech. 
2.  A  wet  ditch  or  gutter.  [N.ofEng.]  Wright. 

liE'THAL,  a.  [L.  lethalis,  or  letalis;  lethimi,  or 
letuni,  death ;  It.  ktale  ;  Sp.  letal.']  Relating  to 
death  ;  deadly  ;  mortal ;  fatal.  "  On  thy  lethal 
day."  Cupidh  Whirligig,  1616.  "The  lethal 
blow."     W.  Richardson. 

tL5-THAL'l-TY,  n.     Mortality.  Atkins. 

Lp-THAR'^|U,  P  (^_   \Gt.  ).vBiioytK6i\   Xr/Oapyia, 

Le-TI1AR'9|-CAL,  )  lethargy;  ;.^0iii,  forgetfulness, 

and  apyoi,  sluggish ;   L.  kthargicus ;  It.  ^  Sp. 

letargico;  Yr.  I'thargiqiie.] 

1.  Affected  with  lethargy ;  morbidly  sleepy ; 
drowsy  ;  dull ;  heavy.  Donne.     Palcg. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  inducing  lethargy.  "  Let 
her  not  perish  in  lethargic  sleep."  Hoole. 

Lg-THAR'Gl-CAL-LY,  ad.  With  lethar^;  with 
morbid  sleepiness.  Fawkes, 

Le-THAB'(?!-CAL-Ness,  )  „,     The   state  of  be- 

Lg-THAR'pjC-NESS,         5  ing  lethargic  ;  morbid 

sleepiness.  More.   Herbert. 

LfiTFl'AR-^JIZE,  V.  a.  To  render  lethargic;  to 
make  morbidly  sleepy,     [k.] 

Some  philter  in  the  cup,  to  lefhargize 

The  British  blood  that  came  from  Owen's  veins.  Southey. 

LETH'AR-^IZED  (-jlzd),^.  a.  Rendered  lethargic  ; 
made"  morbidly  sleepy,     [u.]  Morgan. 

LETH'AR-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  Xridapyia  ;  X{iQapyoi,  forget- 
ful;  h:6t],  forgetfulness,  and  aayoi,  sluggish;  L. 
letharqia  ;  It.  letargia ;  Sp.  letargo ;  Fr.  lethargic.] 

1.  t)rowsy  forgetfulness  ;  morbid  sleepiness  ; 
a  deep  unnatural  sleep,  from  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  awaken  a  person  ;  torpor. 

So  fast  a  lelharfj!/ 
Has  seized  his  powers  towards  public  cares  and  dangers, 
He  sleeps  like  death.  Henham. 

A  lethargy  is  a  lighter  sort  of  apoplexy.        Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  State  of  inaction  or  inattention ;  dul- 
ness  ;  insensibility  ;  inactivity. 

Housing  us  out  of  our  sinful  lethargies.         Barrow. 

tLETH'AR-(/Y,  t).  a.     To  make  lethargic.    Shak. 

LE'THp,  n.     [Gr.  \fier,,  forgetfulness,  Lethe.] 

1.  {Grecian  Myth.)  A  river  in  the  infernal 
regions,  the  waters  of  which  possessed  the 
quality  of  causing  those  who  drank  of  them  to 
forget  the  whole  of  their  former  existence. 

Far  off  from  these,  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 

Her  watery  labyrinth;  whereof  who  drinks 

Forthwith  his  former  state  and  being  forgets. 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain.    Milton. 

2.  Forgetfulness  ;  oblivion,     [r.] 

Till  that  the  conquering  wine  hath  steeped  our  sense 

In  soft  and  delicate  hthe.  Shak. 

3.  [L.  lethum.']     t  Death. 

Here  didst  thou  fall:  and  here  thy  hunters  stand. 

Signed  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimsoned  in  thy  Uthe.         Slialc. 

H;-THE'AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Lethe:  —  causing 
forgetfulness  ;  oblivious.    "  The  Lethean  cup. 
Barrow.     "  Lethean  dews."     Falconer. 

^•LE'THEED,  rt.     Oblivious;  lethean.  Shak. 

4',E'TH5-ON,  w.  [Gr.  ;.)7e;?,  forgetfulness.]  {Med.) 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  sulphuric  ether  when 
inhaled  as  an  anaesthetic  agent.         Diinglison. 

t.E'TH(;-ON-IZE,  V.  a.  To  render  forgetful;  to 
cause  to  be  oblivious,     [k.]  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

L?-THiF'5R-OUS,  a.  [L.  lethum,  or  letum,  death, 
ixnAfero,  to  bear.]  Causing  death  ;  death-bear- 
ing; deadly.     [u.J  Dr.  Robertson. 

tJlT'TfR,  n.    One  who  lets.  Huloet. 

bET'T^R,  n.  [L.  litera;  It.  lettera;  Sp.  fc^m; 
Fr.  lettre. — w.  Uythyr.  —  Perhaps  from  L.  lino, 
litum,  to  smear,  as  one  of  the  earliest  modes  of 
writing  was  by  graving  the  characters  upon  tab- 
lets smeared  with  wax.     Richardson.] 

1.  One  of  the  characters  which  constitute  the 
alphabet  of  a  language  ;  an  alphabetic  character. 

A  superscription  also  was  written  over  him  in  letters  of . 
Creek,  and  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  Luice  xxiii.  38.  I 


2.  A  written  or  printed  message  ;  an  epistle. 

The  style  of  letters  ought  to  be  free,  easy,  and  natural.  Walsh. 

3.  A  type  ;  character.  "  Letter-founders  use 
...  to  the  casting  of  printing  letters."    Moxon. 

4.  Verbal  expression  ;  literal  sense  or  mean- 
ing; exact  import  or  signification. 

Who  also  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  new  testa- 
ment; not  of  tlie  letter,  but  of  the  spirit:  for  tlie  letter  killeth, 
but  the  spirit  giveth  life.  2  C'or.  iii.  0. 

Those  words  of  his  must  be  understood,  not  according  to 
the  bare  rigor  of  the  letter,  but  according  to  the  allowances  of 
expression.  South. 

5.  {Printing.)  The  aggregate  quantity  of 
types  in  an  office. 

4®=-  "When  a  work  is  put  in  hand,  and  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a  great  quantity  of  type  of  tlie  proper  sort 
unemployed,  it  is  usual  to  say,  '  There  is  plenty  of 
letter':  and  on  the  contrary,  'There  is  a  scarcity  of 
letter.'  "    Brande. 

6.  pi.  Learning  ;  literature  ;  erudition. 

How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never  learned? 

John  vii.  15. 
He  still  found  leisure  for  letters  and  philosophy.      Macavluy. 

Dead  letter,  a  letter  which  has  remained  a  certain 
length  of  time  in  the  post-office  uncalled  for :  —  a  writ- 
ing or  precept  having  no  force  or  authority,  as  an  in- 
operative law. —  Letters  of  administratiun,  (Law.)  the 
instrument  by  which  an  administrator  or  administra- 
trix is  autliorized  to  have  the  charge  or  administration 
of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  person  who  has  died 
intestate.  —  Letter  ofidtorney,  a  writing  by  which  one 
person  authorizes  another  to  do  some  lawful  act  in 
his  stead.  —  Letters  e/osf,  letters  or  writs  closed  and 
sealed  on  the  outside,  as  distinguished  from  letters 
patent.  —  Letter  of  credit,  a  letter  requesting  the  per- 
son addressed  to  credit  tlie  bearer,  ot  other  person 
named,  with  a  certain  sum  of  money.  —  Letter  of 
license,  a  writing  or  instrument  by  which  creditors 
allow  a  debtor,  who  has  failed  in  trade,  &c.,  longer 
time  for  the  payment  of  liis  debts,  and  protect  him 
from  arrest  in  the  mean  time.  —  Letter  of  marque,  a 
commission  granted  to  a  private  person  commanding 
a  vessel  to  cruise  and  make  prize  of  the  enemy's  ships 
and  merchandise  ;  —  also  called  letters  vf  marque  and 
reprisal.  —  Letters  patent  or  letters  overt,  a  writing  or 
instrument  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  England, 
authorizing  the  recipient  to  do  some  act  or  to  enjoy 
some  right  or  privilege  ;  as,  letters  patent  to  protect  an 
invention  ;  —  so  called  because  it  lies  open  to  the  cog- 
nizance of  all,  to  whom,  indeed,  it  is  usually  directed 
or  addressed.  This  form  of  grant  has  been  substan- 
tially adopted  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  com- 
monly called  a  patent.  —  Letters  testamentary,  an  in- 
strument granting  to  an  executor,  after  probate  of  a 
will,  authority  to  act  as  executor.      Brande.     P.  Cijc. 

Syn.  —  See  Character,  Epistle,  Litera- 
ture. 

LET'T^R,   V.  a.      [i.  LETTERED  ;  pp.  LETTERING, 

LETTERED.]     To  mark,  inscribe,  or  stamp  with 
letters ;  to  form  letters  on. 

I  observed  one  weight  lettered  on  both  sides.         Addison. 

LET'TPR-BOARD,  n.  {Printing.)  A  board  on 
which  pages  of  type  are  placed  for  distribution, 
or  when  not  immediately  wanted.  Brande. 

LfiT'T^R-CASE,  n.      1.  A  case  for   containing 

letters  or  epistles.  Ash. 

2.  {Printing.)  A  case  of  types.       Simmonds. 

LET'T^RED  (let'terd),  a.     1.  Versed   in  letters; 

learned  ;  literate.    "  Lettered  Hahhins."   Prior. 

2.    Belonging  to   learning;    suiting    letters. 

"  The  blessing  of  a  lettered  recess."  Young. 

LET'TpR-FOUND'gR,  n.  One  who  casts  types  ; 
a  type-founder.  Adams, 

LET'TpR-ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  impressing,  or 
forming  letters  on  any  thing. 

2.  Letters  impressed  or  formed  on  any  thing. 

LET'T?R-IZE,  V.  n.  To  write  letters,    [r.]  Lamb. 

t  LET'T^R-LESS,  a.  Unlettered  ;  illiterate  ;  not 
learned.  "  Leftei-less  commander."  WcUerhouse. 

LET'T?R-LiNG,  M.     A  little  letter.      J.  Boiodler. 

LKT'TPR-OF'FJCE,  71.  An  office  for  the  recep- 
tion and  distribution  of  letters  ;  a  post-office. 
[r.]  Blackstone. 

Dead-letter-officc,  an  office  for  the  reception  of  dead- 
letters. 

LET'TeR-PA-Pf  R,  n.  Paper  for  writing  letters 
on.  Simmonds. 

LET'TpR-PRESS,  n.  Print  from  types,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  impression  of  an  engraved 
plate.  C.  Folsom. 

LET'T^R^-PAt'^NT,  n.  pi.     A  ^vritten  instru- 


ment containing  a  royal  grant:  a  Datent-right. 
—  See  Letter,  and  Patent.  Biacks'.one- 

LET'T^R-WOOD  (wud),  n.  {B7£.)  A  very  lard 
wood  found  in  Guiana,  of  a  beautiful  brown  oo'or, 
with  black  spots,  which  have  been  compaiec  to 
hieroglyphics ;  Piratinera  sua  lensis.    Sul'd'iym, 

LET'TeR-VVRIT'^lR,  n.     1.     A  vVriter  of  letters, 
2.  A  machine  for  copying  letters,  Cla:  ke. 

LET'TIJCE  (let'tjs),  n.  [L.  lactvca.,  from  /«c,  laitis, 
milk,  —  on  account  of  the  milky  f  ap  which  flows 
when  the  plants  are  cut ;  It.  lattuga ;  Sp.  lechu- 
ga  ;  Fr.  laitue.  —  Dut.  latouw  ;  Ger.  lattich.] 
{Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Lactiica,  abounding 
in  a  milky,  narcotic  juice  ;  —  especially  Lactuca 
sativa,  a  garden  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
used  for  salad.  Loudon. 

LE.U'CA,  n.  [L.]  {Old  Records.)  A  league.  Crabb, 

LEU'CINE,  n,  [Gr.  hvKis,  white.]  {Chem.)  A 
peculiar  white  pulverulent  substance,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  muscu- 
lar fibre.  Brande. 

LEU-CiS'CUS,  n.  [Gr.  XivKicKOi,  the  white  millet.] 
{Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  which  includes  the  dace 
{Leuciscus  vulgaris)  and  the  roach  {Leucisciis 
nitilus).  Yarrell. 

LEU'CITE,  n.  [Gr.  hvKdi,  white.]  {Min.)  A  sil- 
icate of  alumina  and  potash,  of  a  grayish  color, 
■which  occurs  principally  in  the  lava  of  Vesuvius 
in  a  crystallized  state ;  amphigene.  Dana. 

LEU-ClT'jC,  a.  Containing,  or  resembling,  leu- 
cite.  Dana. 

LEU'CO-E-TllI-OP'lC,  a.  [Gr.  7.(VK6i,  white,  and 
alOio^,  swarthy.]     While  and  black.  Umart. 

LEU'COL,  n.  [Gr.  ?.ivk6s,  white,  and  xSXXa,  glue.] 
{Chem.)  A  white,  oleaginous  alkaloid  obtained 
from  coal-tar.  SiUiman, 

LEU-CO'MA,  n.  [Gr.  ;.fiVw/<n ;  XivK6i,  white.] 
{Med.)  A  white  opacity  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye ; 
albugo,  —  the  result  of  violent  acute  ophthal- 
mia. Dunglison. 

LEU'CO-PHANE,  n.  [Gr.  X.tvKdi,  white,  and  (^a/vu, 
to  appear.]  {Min.)  An  irregularly  crystallized 
mineral,  found  in  Norway,  of  a  pale  dull  green, 
or  deep  wine-yellow  color,  and  containing  silica, 
glucina,  lime,  fluorine,  and  sodium.  Dana. 

LEU-CO-PHLEG'M.'\-CY,    n.     [Gr.    XfVKdg,   white, 
and  (j)?Jyfia,  phlegm.]    {Med.)  A  dropsical  habit. 
>9£g=  Some  writers  use  the  word  synonymously  with 
anasarca,  others  with  emphysema.     Dungiison. 

LEU-CO-PHLf,G-MAT'IC,  a.  Noting  a  pallid, 
flabby  state  of  body.  Brande. 

LEU-CSp'Y-RITE,  n.  [Gr.  7.iVK6i,  white,  and  Eng. 
pyrites.]  '  {Min.)  An  ore  of  iron  of  a  color  be- 
tween silver-white  and  steel-gray,  consisting 
chiefly  of  arsenic  ;  arsenical  pyrites.         Dana. 

LEL^-COR-RHGG'A,  n.  [Gr.  XivkAs,  white,  and  ^t'u, 
to  flow.]  {Med.)  A  discharge  of  a  white,  yellow- 
ish, or  greenish  mucus,  resulting  from  mflam- 
mation  or  from  irritation  of  the  membrane  lin- 
ing the  genital  organs  of  the  female.  Dunglison. 

LEU-CO-THE'A,  n.  {Asiron.)  An  asteroid  dis- 
covered by  Luther  in  1855.  Lovering. 

LEU-CO'THI-OP,  n.  [Gr.  XevKCi,  white,  and  AlOio^, 
an  Ethiop.]     An  albino.  Smart. 

t  L5-VAL'T6,  n.  [It.  levare  and  alto.]  A  lively 
motion.  Feltham. 

LE'VAN-CY,m.   The  act  of  rising,  [r.]    Burrows. 

LE'VANT,  or  L^-VANT'  [le'v^nt,  E.  Wb.  John- 
son, Ash,  Barclay ;  Ie-v5nt',  K.  Dyche,  Recs,  Wr. ; 
lev'?int,  Sm.],  a.  [It.  levante,  rising;  levare  {h. 
levo),  to  raise  ;  Sp.  levante ;  Fr.  levant.]  Per- 
taining to  the  quarter  where  the  sun  rises ; 
eastern.     "  The  levant  winds."  Sheere. 

Levant  et  couchant,  (Law.)  See  CoucilANT.  —  /.«- 
vant  nut,  one  of  the  commercial  names  of  the  berry 
of  the  Cocculus  Indicus.  Brande. 

Lp-VANT',  n.     [It.  &  Sp.  levante  ;  Fr.  levant.] 

1.  {Geog.)  The  East, — particularly  the  east- 
ern coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  those  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  t  A  levant  wind  ;  a  levanter.  Sheere. 
L?-VANT'pR,  n.     1.  A  strong  easterly  wind  in 

the  Mediterranean.  Burke. 
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2.  One  who  bets  at  a  horse-race,  and  runs 
away  without  paying  the  wagers  he  has  lost 
[Colloquial,  Eng.J  Todd. 

|ILE-VAN'T|NE,  or  L6V'AN-TINE  [l?-van'tjn, 
.S//1.  U.  C.  Ash,  Bailey,  Wr.-,  I«v'»n-tlii,  J.  Wh. 
Todd],  a.  [It.  <Sf  Sp.  levuntino;  l-'r.  ietatUinJ] 
Of,  or  i)crt!iinin.!<  to  the  Leviint ;  eastern.  "  Some 
more  levantine  parts  than  Italy."  Evelyn. 

jl  L$-VAN'T|NE,  n.    1.   (Geoff.)  A  native  or  an 

inhabitant  of  the  Levant.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  kind  of  silk  cloth.  WrigfU. 

LF.-vA'RI  fA'CI-AS  (-fa'Bh9-?8).  [Law  L.,  cause 
to  be  L-vied,]  (H'lg.  Law.)  A  writ  of  execution 
commanding  a  sheriff  to  levy  the  sura  recovered 
by  a  judgment.  Burrill. 

t  Lg-VA'TrON,  n.  [L.  lecaiio.'l  The  act  of  rais- 
ing ;  elevation.  T.  More. 

LE-yA'TgR,n.  [L.l  \.  (4»m^.)  A  muscle  which 
raises  tlie  part  to  wuich  it  is  attached,  as  of  the 
chin  or  the  eyelid.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Surg.)  An  instrument  for  raising  a  de- 
pressed part,  as  of  the  skull.  iVtseman. 

t  LEVE,  a.  Loved;  dear;  lief.  —  See  Lief.  Gower. 

t  LEVE,  V.  a.    The  old  form  of  believe.       Gower. 

LfiV'^IE  (l«v'9)  [l«v'e,  .S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  IVr.  Wb. ;  l9-v«'.  Ash,  Richardson],  n.  [Fr.] 

1.  The  act,  or  the  time,  of  rising. 

I  set  out  one  morning  before  Ave  o'clock  . .  .  and  got  to  the 
•ea-coaat  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sun's  levee.  Gray. 

2.  A  ceremonious  visit  or  assemblage  received 
by  a  distinguished  personage  in  the  morning. 

^0-  It  is  chiefly  applied  in  this  country  [England] 
to  the  stated  public  occasions  on  which  her  majesty 
receives  visits  from  sucli  of  her  subjects  as  are  en- 
titled by  rank  or  fortune  to  the  honor.  The  difference 
between  a  ireee  and  a  drawing-room  consists  in  this,  — 
that  wliileat  the  former  gentlemen  alone  appear,  (with 
the  exception  of  the  chief  ladies  of  the  court,)  both  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  are  admitted  to  the  latter.  Bran.de. 
Kf-  It  is  used  also,  in  the  United  States,  for  an  even- 
ing; party  or  assembly  ;  as  "The  President's  iecee"; 
and,  in  this  sense,  often  pronounced  le-ve'. 

3.  An  embankment  on  the  margin  of  a  river 
to  prevent  inundation. 

The  niy  [New  Drieans] ...  Is  under  the  level  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, being  protected  from  inundation  bjy'an  artificial  leree 
or  mound,  varying  from  five  to  thirty  feet  in  lieight,  and  ex- 
tcndin;;  along  the  banks  of  tlie  river  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred miles.  McCttUoch. 

Leeee  en  masse,  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  the  rising  of  a  whole 
people,  including  all  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  not 
engaged  in  the  regular  service,  as  in  time  of  invasion. 

Brande. 

LfcV'^E,  V.  a.    To  hunt  or  pursue  at  levees. 

Warm  in  pursuit,  he  levees  all  the  great.  Voung. 

LEV'gL,  a.     [A.  S.  te/eWre.  — See  Level,  ti.] 

1.  Being  equally  distant  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth  in  all  its  points ;  coinciding,  or  being 
concentric,  with  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

2.  Having  its  surface  in,  or  parallel  to,  the 
sensible  horizon ;  horizontal. 

The  setting  sun  now  beams  more  mildly  bright. 

The  shadows  lengthening  with  the  level  light.      Beatlie. 

3.  In  the  same  horizontal  line  or  plane;  even 
in  height ;  flat ;  plain. 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars 

Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high.  Milton. 

4.  Equal  in  rank,  condition,  degree,  or  com- 
parative relation. 

There  is  a  knowledge  which  is  very  proper  to  everv  man, 
and  lies  level  to  human  understanding.  TUloUon. 

Toung  bovs  and  girls 
Are  level  now  with  men ;  the  odds  is  gone.  Shal:, 

Be  level  in  preferments,  and  you  will  soon  be  as  le\-el  in 
your  learning.  Jientlei/. 

Syn.  — That  is  level  which  is  parallel  with  the 
horizon  ;  that  is  even  which  is  free  from  hollows  and 
risings.  A  side  of  a  liill  may  be  even,  but  not  leoel. 
A  level  plain  ;  a  flat  country  ;  even  ground  ;  smooth 
surface  j  plain  path. 

LEV'gL,  r.  rt.  [l.  LEVELLED;  pp.  LEVELLING, 
LEVEI.LEII.] 

1.  To  make  horizontal ;  to  reduce  or  to  raise 
to  a  horizontal  plane,  as  by  removing  depres- 
sions or  elevations ;  as,  "  He  levels  the  walks." 

2.  To  make  even  in  height ;  to  bring  to  the 
same  horizontal  plane. 

Ne'er  to  return  till  our  victorious  powers 

Had  levelled  with  the  dust  the  Thcban  towers.      Willie. 

3.  To  place  or  bring  into  a  line  with ;  to  aim ; 
to  point ;  to  direct. 


The  (rttinfr  ran . , . 
Against  the  eastern  gale  of  Paradise 
Lrrillnt  Ilia  evening  rayn.  Ifillon. 

4.  To  bring  to  equality  of  condition,  rank,  or 
degree;  as,  "  To /t-tv/ distinctions  in  society." 

The  consequence  has  been  (in  too  many  physical  systems), 
to  ttvel  the  stiiily  of  nature,  in  point  of  mural  interest,  witn 
the  investigations  of  the  algebraist.  SUnearl. 

6.  To  proportion ;  to  adapt ;  to  suit ;  as,  "  To 
level  remarks  to  the  capacity  of  an  audience." 
Syn.  — See  Aim. 

L6  V'gL,  ».  n.  1.  To  be  in  accordance ;  to  accord ; 
to  suit ;  —  used  with  with. 

Such  accommodation  and  beaort 
As  level*  with  her  breeding.  Shak. 

2.  To  place  or  bring  a  weapon  to  a  line  with 
the  mark  ;  to  aim  ;  to  point. 

He  presents  no  mark  to  the  enemy;  the  foeman 

May  with  as  great  aim  level  at  a  penknife.  Shak. 

3.  To  have  designs  upon ;  —  used  with  at.  [u.] 
Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown.  S/iai. 

4.  t  To  conjecture ;  to  surmise ;  to  guess. 
"  lie  levelled  at  our  purposes."  Shak. 

L£  V'gL,  n.  [A.  S.  Up/cI.  —  L.  UbeOa,  dim.  of  libra, 
a  small  weight;  It.  livella.] 

1.  A  line  or  a  surface  every  point  of  which  is 
equally  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  — 
called  a  true  level.  Daviea  &;  Peck, 

2.  A  line  or  surface  which  coincides  with,  or 
is  parallel  to,  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  a  hori- 
zontal line  or  surface  ;  —  called  an  apparent 
level. 

iltg'  Because  the  earth  is  round,  a 
line  of  true  level  must  be  a  curve, 
and  make  a  part  of  the  earth's  cir- 
cumference, or  at  least  be  parallel 
to  it,  or  cnncentrical  with  it ;  as 
the  line  B  C  E  G,  which  has  all  its 
points  equally  distant  from  A,  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  considering  it  as 
a  perfect  globe.  But  the  line  of  a;>- 
parent  level,  B  D  F  H,  is  a  tangikit  or  a  right  line  per- 
pendicular to  tlie  semidiameter  of  the  earth  at  the 
point  of  contact,  B,  rising  always  higher  alwve  the  true 
line  of  level  the  farther  the  distance  is.    jl.  Jamieson. 

3.  The  relative  position  which  a  person  or 
thing  occupies,  or  to  which  they  belong.  "  Above 
the  level  of  subjection."  Daniel. 

His  later  productions  fall  below  the  level  of  his  former 
essays.  StewarU 

4.  State  of  being  equal ;  condition  of  equali- 
ty ;  the  same,  or  an  equal  elevation. 
Providence,  fbr  the  most  part,  sets  us  on  a  leveL      Spectator. 

5.  The  line  of  direction  in  which  a  missive 
weapon  is  aimed  or  directed.  "The  deadly  level 
of  a  gun."  Shak. 

6.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  regulated ; 
rule  ;  plan  ;  scheme. 

Be  the  fair  level  of  thy  actions  laid 

As  temperance  wills,  and  prudence  may  persuade.  Prior. 

7.  {Mech.)  An  instrument 
employed  in  ascertaining  a 
horizontal  line,  of  which 
there  are  various  sorts. 

49~  The  plane  of  the  sensible 
horizon   is  indicated    in  three 
by  the  direction  of  the 


Carpenter's  level. 


ways 

plummet  or  plumb-line,  to  which  it  is  perpendicular  ; 

—  by  the  surface  of  a  fluid  at  rest ;  —  or  by  means  of 

an  optical  property  of  reflected  rays  of  light.  Brande. 

Dacies. 

LEV'5L-I§M,  n.  The  act,  or  the  principles,  of 
levelling  distinctions  in  society,    [u.]     Ch.  Ob. 

LfiV-pL-l-ZA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  levcllinR  or 
reducing  to  equality,     [ii.]  Gent.  Mag. 

l£v'?L-H;R,  n.     1.  One  who  levels. 

2.  One  who    endeavors   to   bring  all  to  the 
same  level  or  condition.  —  See  Tkavelleh. 

LfiV'^L-LlNG,  p.  a.     Making  level ;  equalizing. 
Levelling  rods  or  stares,  (Surceying  )  rods  used  to 
determine  the  point  in  which  a  given  horizontal  lino 
intersects  a  vertical  one,  to  show  its  height  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Lfiv'gL-LTNG,  n.  (Surveying.)  The  operation  of 
finding  the  difference  of  level  between  two 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  that  is,  the 
distance  between  two  level  surfaces  passed 
through  the  two  points.  Daviea  St  Peck. 

LfiV'gL-LY,  ad.    In  a  level  manner  ;  evenly. 

LEV'^L-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  level ;  even- 
ness. Penchant. 

LfiV'EN,  n.    Ferment ;  leaven. — See  Leaven. 


LE'veB  [ie'v«r,  S.  IV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  8m.  K 
V.  Wr. ;  Mv'fr,  WA.],  n.  [L.  lero,  to  raise  ;  It, 
leva,  a  lever ;  Fr.  letter.]  (Mech.)  A  bar  or  rod 
supnorted  in  a  siinfle  point  on  a  fulcrum  or  prop, 
used  in  raising  weights,  chiefly  to  suiiill  heights  ; 
—  called  the  first  of  the  six  luechunical  forces. 
Unitiemal  lever,  a  machine  formed  of  i  rombinalion 
of  the  lever  with  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  object  vf 
which  ia  to  give  a  continua^l  ri-riilim^ar  motion  lo  a 
heavy  iHidy  ;  and  usinJ  in  aaw-inilla  for  tJjc  |Mirnc«e 
of  drnwiiig  the  loga  tu  lite  saw.  Br*md*. 


0g-  Invert  are  of  three  kinds  ; 
one  which  lias  ilie   fulcrum   lie-     p3~ 
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tween  the  weight  and  (luwer.  as  rfl 

No.  1  ;  one  which  has  the  weight     3 ^ 

between  the  fiilcniiii  and  power,  i»4  * 

as  No.  2  ;  and  one  which  ban  the  'A 

IKiwer  between  the  fulcrum  and     -r ■— j  - 

weight,  as  No.  J.  .  »*a  o 

t  LE'V^R,  a. ;  camp,  of  leve,  leef,  or  lief.  Mora 
agreeable ;  more  pleasing.  Gotcer. 

t  LE' V?R,  ad.  Rather ;  more  willingly.  Chaucer. 

LfiV'gR-A^E,   n.      The    mechanical    advantage 

gained  by  the  use  of  a  lever.  Loudon. 

L£v'?R-£t,  n.     [Fr.  Wrre.]    A  hare  in  the  first 

year  of  its  age.  Cotcper. 

L6y'eR-6CK,  n.     [A.  S.  laferc;  Dut.  leeuverik.] 

The  laverock,  or  lark.     [Scotland.]  Burns. 

t  l£v'(;T,  «.  [Fr.  lever,  to  raise.]     A  blast  of  the 

trumpet ;  a  rousing,  animating  blast.  Uudibraa, 

LfeV'l-A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  levied.  "Sums 
leviable  by  course  of  law."  Baker. 

Lp-Vi'A-THAN,  n.  [Heb.  ^mib,  an  anima. 
wreathed,  or  which  gathers  itself  in  folds.  Ge- 
senius.]  An  animal  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, by  some  supposed  to  be  the  crocodile,  by 
some  the  whale,  and  by  others  an  animal  now 
extinct. 

j8^  When  mentioned  in  connection  with  rivers, 
leviathan  generally  applies  to  the  crocodile  ;  when  in 
connection  with  land,  and  particularly  the  dei«rt,  it 
appears  to  designate  a  species  of  monitor.    KUto. 

LfeV'l-GATE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  /.<?o« ;  L.  Icrigo,  len- 
gatus ;  levis,  smooth.]  [t.  levigated  ;  pp.  lev- 
igating, LEVIGATED.] 

1.  To  reduce  or  bring  to  a  state  of  smooth- 
ness ;  to  render  smooth.  Barrow. 

2.  To  reduce  to  an  impalpable  powder,     i're. 

3.  To  mix,  as  a  liquid,  till  it  becomes  smooth 
and  uniform. 

The  chyle  is  white,  as  consisting  of  salt,  oil,  and  water. 
much  letigated  or  tmooth.  ArtMlh»ttt. 

t  LfeV'l-GATE,  a.     1.  Made  smooth ;    levigated; 
without  elevations  or  depressions.        Maunder. 
2.  Lightened.  "  Labors  being  levigate." Elyot. 
L£V-1-GA'TI0N,  n.    The  act  or  the  process  of  re- 
ducing substances  to  a  state  of  very  fine  me- 
chanical division.  Brande. 
tLfiV'IN,  n.     Lightning. 

As  when  the  flashing  Uri»  bapa  to  ihioe 

Upon  two  stubborn  oaks.  Spemter. 

L£v'|N-BRAND,  m.     a  thunderbolt. 

Spenser.     P.  Bayne. 
LfiV'l-NgR,  n.     A  swift  species  of  hound.  Crabb. 

LfiV'l-RATE  ri8v'e-rit,  CI.  Ash;  l?-vi'r»t,  O.],  a. 
[Gr.  iafip,  a  husband's  brother;  L.  /erir.]  Not- 
mg  a  law  among  the  Jews,  which  obliged  a  man 
to  marry  the  widow  of  his  brother  who  died  with- 
out children.  —  See  Deut.  xxv.  5.  Clarke. 

l6V-1-RA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  the  custom,  among 
the  Jews,  of  a  man's  marrying  the  widow  of  a 
brother  deceased  without  issue.  J.  Allen. 

Lev-I-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  fcrw,  light.]  The  act  of 
making  light ;  buoyancy. 

The  lungs  also  of  birds,  as  compared  with  the  lun^rs  of 
quadrupeds,  contain  in  them  a  provision  distinguishinaty 
calculated  for  the  same  purpose  of^fcri-itofiKM.  I'airp. 

LE'ViTE,  n.      [Heb.  "^li,  Levi,  the  third  son  of 

Jacob  by  Leah ;  Gr.  Aivtrnt ;  L.  Lerites.] 

1.  One  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  a  tribe  set  apart 
by  Moses  for  the  service  of  religion  :  —  in  a 
narrower  sense,  one  of  that  division  of  the  tribe 
employed  in  the  subordinate  ofhces  of  the  hie- 
rarchy, in  distinction  from  that  division.    Kitto 

2.  A  priest,  in  contempt.  Johnson. 
Lg-VlT'J-CAL,  a.     [Gr.  Af»i>i«r^  ;  L.  Leviticus.] 

1.   Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Levites,  or  de> 
.>o    /»*■   To,.:        "The  Letitical  body." 


scendants    of    Levi. 


'  The  Letitical  service. 


Kitto. 
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2.  Relating  to  the  priesthood ;  priestly. 

Certain  theological,  or  rather  levitical,  questions.     Milton. 

Lecitical  degrees,  degrees  of  kindred  set  forth  in  the 
eigliteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  within  which,  among 
the  Jews,  (tersons  were  prohibited  to  marry. —  Lenitical 
law,  a  term  applied  to  that  part  of  the  Mosaic  law 
wliich  prescribed  the  duties  and  rites  of  the  Levites. 

Lg-VlT'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  the 
Levites.    '         *  Milton. 

Lg-VlT'J-CDS,  n.  A  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  being  the  third  book  of  Moses ;  — so 
named  because  it  contains  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  Levites. 

LEV'I-TY,  n.  [L.  levitas  ;  levis,  light ;  It.  levita ; 
Sp.  levidad.'] 

1.  The  quality  which  one  body  possesses  of 
having  less  weight  than  another  ;  lightness. 

Levity,  whereby  what  we  call  light  Iwdics  swim,  a  thing  no 
less  useful  than  its  opposite,  gravity.  JJeihwn. 

2.  Want  of  seriousness  or  gravity  in  charac- 
ter or  conduct;  fickleness;  chatigeableness ; 
inconstancy  ;  unsteadiness  ;  idle  pleasure  ; 
flightiness  ;  volatility  ;  frivolity ;  vanity. 

Our  graver  business  frowns  at  this  levity.  Shak. 

LEVY,  V.  a.  [L.  levo;  It.  levare;  Sp.  kvar;  Fr. 
lever.]     [i.  levied;  pp.  levying,  levied.] 

1.  t  To  raise,  as  a  siege.  IloUnshed. 

2.  To  raise  or  collect ;  to  gather.  "  He  .  .  . 
levied  a  mighty  army."  Davies. 

Taxes  used  to  be  levied  upon  the  persons  and  goods  of 
travellers.  A.  Smith. 

3.  To  raise  ;  —  applied  to  war.  "  Leoy  cruel 
wars."    Milton.     [Improper.    Johnson.] 

LEV'Y,  n.  1.  The  act  of  raising  or  collecting 
money  or  men.  Addison. 

2.  The  quantity,  amount,  or  number  raised. 

And  King  Solomon  raised  a  levy  out  of  all  Israel,  and  the 
levy  wa^  thirty  thousand  men.  1  Kings  v.  13. 

3.  An  eighth  of  a  dollar,  or  twelve  and  a  half 
cents.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Simmonds. 

LEV'y-ING,  n.    The  act  of  raising  by  a  levy. 

LEV'YNE,  n.  {Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumi- 
na;" a  variety  of  chabazite  ;  —  so  named  from 
Levy,  a  crystallographer.  Dana. 

t  LEW  (lu),  a.  [A.  S.  hleowan,  to  warm ;  Dut. 
lauw.] 

1.  Slightly  warm;  tepid;  lukewarm.  Wicklifffe. 

2.  Pale  ;  wan.  Cotgrave. 

LEWD  (lud),  a.  [A .  S.  Icewd,  belonging  to  the 
laity,  laical. — Lewd  is  the  past  p.  of  A.  S. 
IcBioan,  to  delude,  to  mislead.  Lciod,  in  its 
modern  .application,  is  confined  to  those  who 
are  betrayed  or  misled  by  one  particular  pas- 
sion. Tooke.] 

1.  t  Ignorant ;  illiterate ;  unlea.-'-  ed.  R.  Brune. 
2    Beguiled  ;  wicked  ;  unprincir  ed. 

Letvd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort.  Acts  xvii.  5. 

3.  Misled  by  lust ;  given  to  the  irregular  in- 
dulgence of  animal  desire  ;  lustful;  lecherous; 
libidinous;  salacious.  Dryden. 

Whatsoever  is  light  and  frothv,  and  much  more  whatever 
is  lewil  and  filthy,  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  Christians.  Tillotson. 

flig-  "  That  lewd,  which  meant  at  one  time  no  more 
than  lay  or  unlearned  (the  lewd  people,  the  lay  people), 
should  come  to  signify  the  sinful,  the  vicious,  is  not  a 
little  worthy  of  note."     Trench. 

LEWD'LY  (lud'le),  ad.  1.  f  Ignorantly ;  not  learn- 
edly ;  illiterately.  Chaticer. 

2.  Wickedly ;  sinfully. 

Yet  lewdly  dar'st  our  ministering  upbraid.         Milton. 

3.  Lustfully;  lecherously.  Ezek.  xxii.  11. 

LEWD'Npss,  n.     1.  t  Ignorance.  Chatwer. 

2.  Wickedness  ;  sinfulness.  Spenser. 

3.  Lustfulness ;  lechery  ;  libidinousness..SAaA;. 

t  LEWD'ST^R,  n.  One  given  to  crim- 
inal pleasures ;  a  lecher.         Shak. 

LEW'IS  (Id'is),  n.    1.  An  instrument 
for  raising  stones  of  great  weight. 
Francis. 
2.  A  kind  of  shears  used  in  crop- 
ping woollen  cloth.  Wright. 

LEX,  n.     [L.]    Law.  i-ew''- 

IjBx  mercatoria,  the  law  or  custom  of  merchants. 
Bnrrill.  —  Lez  non  seripta,  "  unwritten  law,"  a  term 
applied  to  the  common  law  of  England,  in  the  sense 
of  a  law  not  derived  from  express  legislative  enact- 
ment.  Barrill.  —  Lez  seripta,  written  or  statute  law. 


i  a.  Relating  to  lexigraphy. 
.,  )  P.  Cyc. 


Scudamore.  —  Lez  talionis,  the  law  of  retaliation. 
Wkisliaio.  —  Lez  terra,  the  law  of  the  land.  Scuda- 
more. 

LEX'J-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  lexicon,  or  to  lexi- 
cography. Sir  J.  Stoddard. 

LEX'J-CAL-LY,  ad.    According  to  lexicography. 

By  modifying  a  root  lexically  is  here  meant  varying  its 
signification.  Sir  J.  Stoddard. 

LEX-I-COg'RA-PH^R,  n.  One  versed  in  lexicog- 
raphy ;  an  author  of  a  lexicon  or  dictionary. 

Europe  is  under  immense  obligations  to  the  lexicograjJiei-s 
of  the  tiftecnth  and  sixteenth  centuries  for  the  excellent  trans- 
lations of  the  sacred  Scriptures  which  she  now  possesses. 

C'A.  Ob. 

Whether  it  be  decreed  by  the  authority  of  reason  or  the 
tyranny  of  ignorance,  that,  of  all  the  candidates  tor  literary 
praise,  tiie  unhapi)y  lexicogro/iher  holds  the  lowest  place, 
ueitlier  vanity  nor  interest  incited  me  to  inquire.       Johnson, 

LEX-!-CO-GRAPH'{C,  ^  „,      Relating   to  lexi- 

LEX-1-CO-GRAPH'J-CAL,  )  cography.  iJic/iarrfson. 

LEX-l-COG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Xi^tKiv,  a  dictiona- 
ry ;  Myii),  to  speak,  and  ypdipui,  to  vrrite.]  The 
act  or  art  of  compiling  or  writing  dictionaries. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  hapless  lexicographu,  that  not  only 
darkness,  hut  light,  impedes  and  distresses  it;  tilings  may  l)e 
not  only  too  little,  but  too  much,  known  to  be  happily  illus- 
trated. Johnson. 

LEX-l-COL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  Xi^iKdv,  a  dictionary, 
and  Xoyoi,  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  philolo- 
gy which  treats  of  words  alone,  their  meaning, 
composition,  and  etymology ;  the  science  of 
words.  Bi-ande. 

LEX'l-CON,  n.  [Gr.  hliKov ;  ^.f|i's,  speech,  or  a 
word;  A/yu,  to  read.]  A  dictionary  of  words; 
a  book  containing  the  words  of  a  language  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  and  defined. 

iBEg^  Originally,  and  still,  usually,  confined  to  dic- 
tionaries of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  tongues.     Brande. 
Syn.  — See  Dictionary 
LEX-I-GRAPH'JC, 
LEX-I-GRAPH'J-CAL, 

LpX-IG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  U^ii,  a  word,  and  ygn<pu), 
to  write.]  A  representation  of  words  by  the 
combination  of  other  words.  Du  Ponceau. 

LEX-l-PHAN'l-Cl§M,  n.  [Gr.  Xiliipavm.]  Ambi- 
tious, affected  diction,     [it.]  Campbell. 

LEX-1-PHAN'|C,  a.     Relating  to  lexiphanicism. 

Campbell. 

LEY  (IS),  n.  A  pasture  ;  lea.  —  See  Lea.    Gibson. 

LEY'DEN-JAR,  }  „.  (^Elec.)  A  glass  jar  or 
LEY'DEN-PHI'AL,  )  bottle,  coated  within  and 
without,  nearly  to  the  top,  with  some  conducting 
substance,  as  tinfoil,  and  having  its  aperture 
closed  with  some  imperfect  conductor,  as  dry 
wood,  through  which  passes  a  metallic  rod  com- 
municating by  means  of  a  chain  with  the  interior 
coating;  electrical  jar  ;  —  so  named  because  in- 
vented in  Leydcn,  Holland.  Johnson.  Franklin. 
Ifg- On  placing  the  protruding  part  of  the  rod  in 
connection  with  the  conductor  of  an  excited  electrical 
machine,  while  the  outer  coating  communicates  with 
the  ground,  the  interior  coating  of  the  jar  acquires  a 
charge  of  positive,  and  the  exterior  a  charge  of  neg- 
ative, electricity. 

Dissected  Leyden-jar,  or  Leyden-jar  with  morable  coat- 
inss,  a  Leyden-jar  constructed  with  movable  coatings 
to  show  that  the  electric  fluid  adheres  to  the  glass  and 
not  to  the  coatings.  Silliman,     Francis. 

j^"  Glass  of  any  other  chape  than  fhnt  f  i.  bottle 
or  jar,  coated  and  used  in  the  same  mannrr,  hac  alao 
received  the  namo  of  Leyden-jar.     Reas. 

LEZE'-MAJ'?S-TY,  n.  [L.  Icesa,  injured,  and  Law 
L.  mq/estas,  ma'jesty.]  (Law.)  A  crime  com- 
mitted against  the  sovereign  power  in  a  state  ; 
treason.  Brande. 

LHER'ZO-LTTE,  n.  (Mm.)  A  variety  of  pyroxene 
of  a  deep  green  or  olive  green  color,  occurring 
both  crystallized  and  lamellar;  —  so  called  from 
Lake  Lherz,  in  the  Pyrenees.  Dana. 

lA,  n.     1.  A  Chinese  copper  coin,  worth  one  fifth 

of  a  farthing  (about  -f^j-  of  a  cent).    Simmonds. 

2.  A  Chinese  itinerary  measure  equal  to  0.36 

of  a  mile.  Hamilton. 

LI-A-BTl'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  liable  ;  re- 
sponsibility ;  exposedness  ;  liableness. 

It  exempts  them  flom  all  liahiliti/ to  answer  for  a  loss  occa- 
sioned by  fire.  I'ro/.  Christian  on  £lackstone'$  Com. 
The  liability  of  sudden  and  violent  changes.        Whately. 


LI'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  lego,  to  bind;  Old.  Fr.  liable; 
Fr.  Her.] 

1.  Bound  ;  subject,     [r.] 

All  that  we  upon  this  fide  the  sea 

(Except  this  city  now  by  us  bcsioecd) 

Find  liuble  to  our  crown  and  dignity 

Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed.  Shal: 

2.  Bound  or  obliged  in  law  or  equity ;  respon- 
sible ;  answerable  ;  as,  "  To  be  liable  for  a  debt." 

3.  FiXposed  ;  open  ;  incident ;  obnoxious  ;  not 
exempt ;  subject.  Milton. 

The  sinner  is  not  only  liable  to  that  disappointment  of  suc- 
cess which  so  otleii  prostrates  all  the  designs  of  men,  but  liu- 
ble to  a.  disappointment  still  more  cruel,  of  being  successful 
and  miserable  at  once.  Jiluir. 

Syn. —  See  Obnoxious,  Subject. 
Li'A-BLE-NESS,  ?i.      The  state  of  being  liable; 
responsibility  ;  exposedness  ;  liability.  Edwards, 

t  Li' A^E,  n.    [L.  ligo,  to  bind.]  Alliance.  Bemers. 

£/,/J/SOJV(ie'5i-z5ng),  n.    [Fr.,  from  Her,  to  bind.] 

1.  Bond  of  union  ;  union  ;  alliance.  Qu.  lieu. 

2.  A  love  intrigue  ;  an  amour.  Clarke. 

LI'AR,  n.    One  who  tells  a  lie  or  lies.  Shak. 

fLI'ARD,  a.  [Low  h.  liardus,  dapple-gray;  It. 
leardo.  Du  Cungc.  —  A.  S.  ke,  hair,  and  har, 
gray.  Hales.  —  0\d  Fr.  Hart.]     Gray.     Chaucer. 

LI'AS,  n.  {Geol.)  A  provincial  name  for  argilla- 
ceous limestone,  characterized,  with  its  associ- 
ated beds,  by  peculiar  fossils,  and  forming  a 
particular  group  of  strata,  interposed  between  the 
oolite  and  new  red-sandstone.  Lyell. 

lIb,  v.  a.  [Dut.  lubben.]  To  castrate.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Chapman. 

t  LIB'A-MENT,  n.     Libation.  Holland. 

LI'BANT,  a.  [L.  libo,  Ubans  (Gr.  P.fi/?(o),  to  touch 
lightly.]     Touching  lightly ;  sipping,     [r.] 

She  touched  his  eyelashes  with  lihant  lip. 

And  breathed  ambrosial  odors  o'er  his  check.        Landor, 

Ll-BA'TION,  n.  [Gr.  ;.f i/^u ;  L.  libatio ;  libo,  to 
taste,  to  pour  out  as  an  offering  ;  It.  libazione; 
Sp.  libacion  ;  Fr.  libation.]  ( Grecian  &  Roman 
Ant.)  The  solemn  pouring  out,  as  an  offering  to 
the  gods,  of  a  liquid,  usually  unmixed  wine,  but 
sometimes  honey,  milk,  or  oil,  either  pure  or  di- 
luted with  water  :  —  wine  or  other  liquid  poured 
out  as  an  offering  to  the  gods.  W.  Smith. 

e^g"  Bloody  sacrifices  were  usually  accompanied  by 
libations,  the  liquid  being  poured  between  the  horns  of 
the  victims,  on  the  altar,  or  on  the  ground.  W.  Smith. 

fLIB'BARD,  M.    A  leopard.  Spenser.     Shak. 

t  Li  B'BARD'§-BANE,  n.  Leopard's  bane.U./onson. 

LiB'B^T,  71.  A  billet  of  wood;  a  staff;  a  stick; 
a  club.     [S.  of  England.]  Halliicell. 

Lj-BEC'CHl-6  (le-bech'e-o),  W.  \li.  libcccio.]  The 
south-west  wind.  Alilton. 

LI'B?L,  n.  [L.  libellus,  dim.  of  liber,  a  book  ;  It. 
libello  ;  Sp.  libelo  ;  Fr.  libeUe.] 

1. 1 A  written  request,  supplication,  or  certifi- 
cate. Chaucer.  Bemers.  Wickliffe. 
2.  [L.  libcUus  fatnosus,  a  little  book  or  writ- 
ing giving  an  ill  name.]  {Late.)  A  defamatory 
publication  ;  a  malicious  publication  in  writing 
or  printing,  or  by  signs  or  pictures,  &c.,  tending 
to  asperse  the  reputation  of  a  living  person,  or 
the  memory  of  one  who  is  dead  :  —  in  ecclesias- 
tical and  admiralty  courts,  the  written  state- 
ment of  the  complainant's  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  defendant :  —  in  Scottish  law,  a  crim- 
inal accusation  or  indictment.  P.  Cyc.  Rees. 
fl^  In  an  action  for  damages,  the  truth  of  hif 
statements  may  be  submitted  by  the  libeller,  as  a  de- 
fence ;  but  if  the  proceeding  is  by  indictment  or  crim- 
inal prosecution,  it  is  immaterial  whether  his  allega- 
tions be  true  or  false,  inasmuch  as  they  equally  tend 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  the  provocation,  not  the 
falsehood,  is  to  be  punished.  The  comniunication  of 
the  defamatory  matter  to  one  person  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  constitute  it  a  publication.  Barrill. 
Syn.  —  See  Slander. 

LI'BpL,  V.  a.  [i.  libelled  ;  pp.  libelling,  li- 
belled.] 

1.  To  defame  by  published  writing,  printing, 
signs,  or  pictures  ;  to  lampoon.  Dryden. 

2.  (Admiralty  Practice.)  To  proceed  against 
by  filing  a  libel ;  to  seize  under  admiralty  pro- 
cess at  the  commencement  of -a  suit;  —  applied 
commonly  to  the  seizure  of  vessels.        BurriU, 

LI'BgL,  V.  n.    To  spread  defamation  by  writing, 


A.  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short;    A,  5,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    utlR,  HER; 
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printing  signs,  or  pictures ;  —  used  with  a^airts^. 
•'  Libelling  against  the  senate."  Hhak. 

Ll'Bf'.L'l^,  n.  [L.]  A  small  balance ;  a  carpen- 
ter's or  iuason  s  level,     [u.]  Weale. 

Ll'Bpii-LANT,  n.  (Laip.)  One  who  brings  or  files 
a  libel  or  charge  in  a  chancery  or  admiralty 
case;  —  corresponding  to  plaintijf  in  actions  in 
common-law  courts.  Jiouvier. 

Li'Bf;L-LC:R,  n.  One  who  libels;  one  who  de- 
fames by  publication.  Bacon. 

Li'B5r,-LTNG,  n.  The  act  of  defaming  by  publi- 
cation ;  act  of  one  who  libels.  Burke. 

LI'BgL-LlST,  n.    A  libeller,     [u.]        Hobhouse. 

Ll'B^I^LOLTS,  n.  Containing  a  libel ;  expressing 
or  conveying  defamation  ;  defamatory.  ^'Libel- 
lous books  and  writings."  Bacon. 

Lf-Bf:L' l.u-L.9,  n.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  neurop- 
terous  insects;  dragon-fly.  Baird. 

Lf'Bf;R,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  inner  fibrous  bark  of 
exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  woody  tissue, 
intermixed  with  cellular  substance,  and  forming 
a  compact  envelope  immediately  surrounding 
the  wood.  Brande.     Gray. 

From  the  liher  of  plants  many  textile  fabrics  are  manufnc- 
turcd.  as  linen  from  that  of  flux,  and  thrrad  from  tliat  of  the 
lime  and  lacc-bark  trees.  /'.  Q/c. 

49"  "  The  most  common  material  on  which  books 
were  written  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  the 
thin  coats  or  rind  (liber,  whence  the  Latin  name  for 
a  book)  of  tlie  Egyptian  papyrus."     Jf.  S^ith. 

LIb'5R-AL,  a.  [L.  liberalis;  liber,  free;  It.  Ube- 
rate;  ip.  liberal;  Fr.  liberal.] 

1.  Well  or  nobly  born ;  not  mean.  [r.I  Spenser. 

2.  Becoming  a  gentleman  ;  catholic  ;  toler- 
ant; enlarged;  not  narrow,  selfish,  or  bigoted. 
"  A  liberal  mind.  Blair.  "  Destitute  of  every 
liberal  sentiment."     Macauhy. 

3.  Free  ;  candid  ;  unconstrained;  as,  "  A  lib- 
eral interchange  of  opinions." 

4.  Free  to  give  ;  giving  largely ;  generous ; 
bountiful;  not  niggardly  or  parsimonious;  — 
used  with  o/ before  that  which  is  given.  "  Z,j6- 
cra/q/"  praise."  Bacon. 

Some  arc  unwisely  liberal,  and  more  delight  to  give  pres- 
ents than  to  pay  debts.  Sidney, 

The  most  liberal  has  always  most  plenty,  with  esteem  and 
commendation  to  boot.  Locke. 

6.  Large ;  full ;  ample ;  not  stinted.  "  A  lib- 
eral dower."  S/tak. 

6.  Free  to  excess  ;  loose  ;  lax ;  licentious  ; 
gross.  "  A  &'6era^  villain."  Shak.  "Liberal 
jests."     Beau.  S;  Fl. 

Liberal  art.i,  arts  in  the  cultivation  of  which  the  in- 
tellectual powers  are  chiefly  employed,  as  piiilosophy, 
painting,  sculpture,  music,  &c. ;  —  opposed  to  mechani- 
cal arLi.  —  Liberal  education,  an  education  in  literature 
and  science  generally;  —  often  applied  to  an  educa- 
tion received  at  a  college  or  a  university. 

Syn.  — See  Ample,  Fair. 

LIb'5R-AL,  n.  An  advocate  of  greater  freedom, 
—  especially  in  political  institutions ;  an  advo- 
cate of  liberal  principles.  Ed.  Rev. 

LTB'5R-AL-HEART'(;d,  a.  Having  a  generous 
heart ;  liberal-sou  led.  Wright. 

LIb'5R-AL-1§M,  n.  Liberal  principles ;  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberalists.  Brit.  Crit. 

L!b'pr-aL-Tst,  n.  An  advocate  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples ;  a  liberal.  Ch.  Ob. 

LTB-eR-AL-rsT'|C,a.  Relating  to  liberalism,  [u.] 

LlB-gR-AL't-TY,  n.  [L.  liberaUtas;  It.  liberali- 
th  ;  Sp.  liberalidad ;  Fr.  lib^ralite.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  liberal ;  disposition  to 
give  freely  or  largely  ;  generosity. 

,.  J»  not . . .  gentleness,  virtue,  youth,  liberality,  and  such 
like,  the  spice  and  salt  that  season  a  man  ?  Shal: 

2.  The  act  of  giving  freely  or  largely. 

The  decency,  then,  that  is  to  be  observed  in  lihernlihi 
■ecms  to  consist  in  ite  licing  performed  with  such  cheerfulness 
•• '.n«y  express  the  godlike  pleasure  that  is  to  be  mot  with  in 
obliging  one's  fl-llow-creatures.  Si>eriatnr. 

3.  That  which  is  given  freely ;  free,  ungrudged 
gift ;  bounty  ;  benefaction. 

Whomsoever  ye  shnll  npprovc  by  your  letter*,  them  will  I 
•end  to  bring  your  lihenility  to  Jerusalem.  1  Cor.  xvi.  3. 

4.  Liberal  or  catholic  habit  of  thought;  large- 
ness of  mind  ;  catholicity  ;  toleration  ;  candor  ; 
impartiality ;  as,  "  To  judge  with  liberality." 

Syn.  — See  Bounty. 
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LIb'^R-AL-TZB,  r.  a.  [i.  MHEnxLizBD  ;  pp.  Lin- 
KUALizi.NO,  LiiiKHAi.i/EU.J  To  nuike  liberal 
or  catholic  ;  to  enlarge. 

Grand,  swrlllng  sentiments  of  liberty  I  am  sure  I  du  not 
despise.  They  warm  the  heart;  they  enlarge  and  lilirrnlize 
our  miudsg  tliey  aiiiiuaie  our  courage  in  a  time  of  conflict. 

Burke. 

lTb'(:R-AL-LY,  ad.  L  In  a  liberal  manner; 
bountifully  ;  freely  ;  largely  ;  ungrudgingly. 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  tiud,  who  giv- 
etii  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  nut.  JaiiieJi.  5. 

2.  With  liberal  or  catholic  views  or  senti- 
ments ;  without  selfishness  or  bigotry. 

3.  With  excess  of  freedom ;  loosely ;  un- 
controUedly  ;  licentiously.  Greene. 

LlB'gR-AL-MINO'^D,  o.  Having  a  liberal  or 
generous  mind.  Sir  John  llawkina. 

LlB'gR-AL^SOULED  (-8«ld),  o.  Having  a  liberal 
soul;  liberal-hearted.  Clarke. 

LIB'5R-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  Ubero,  liberatus;  liber, 
free  ;  It.  liberare;  Fr.  libtrer.]  [i.  liukuatku  ; 
pp.  LIBEUATINO,  LIBEUATKU.]  To  set  free  or 
at  liberty  ;  to  free ;  to  release ;  to  deliver ;  to 
ransom  ;  to  discharge  ;  to  disengage.  A.  Smith. 
Syn.  — See  Deliver,  Disengage,  Ransom. 

LiB-pR-A'TIQN,  n.  [L.  liberatio  ;  It.  liberazione ; 
Fr.  libih-ation.']  The  act  of  liberating,  or  the 
state  of  being  liberated.  A.  Smith. 

LlB'5R-A-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  liberates.  flciry<. 

LtB-gR-TA'RI-AN,  n.  [L.  libertas,  liberty.]  An 
advocate  of  moral  freedom  ;  one  who  holds  the 
doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  —  opposed 
to  necessarian.  Th.  Solly. 

I  believe  he  (Dr.  Crombie)  may  claim  the  merit  of  adding 
rtarian"  to  the  English  language,  aa  Priest- 


the  wonl  "  libertarian 

ley  added  that  of"  necessarian 


lieul. 


LtB'gR-TJ-ClDE,  n.  [L.  libertas,  liberty,  and  ccedo, 
to  kill ;  Fr.  liberticide.] 

.    1.  A  destroyer  of  liberty.  Wade. 

2.  Destruction  of  liberty.  Southey. 

LlB'5R-TIN-.\(?E,  n.     [Fr.]     Libertinism.     "He 
saw  .  .  .  &  ffcowuig  libertinaffc."  [r.]  Warburton. 

LlB'ipR-TlNE,  n.     [L.  libertinus  ;   liber,  free  ;  It. 
iSf  Sp.  libertino ;  Fr.  libertin.] 

1.  (Roman  Ant.  &  Civil  Law.)  One  manumit- 
ted from  legal  servitude  ;  a  freedman.     Burrill. 

2.  One  unconfined  ;  one  at  liberty. 

When  he  speak.i. 
The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still.  Shak. 

3.  pi.  Jews  whom  the  Romans  had  taken  in 
war,  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  freed. 
"  The  synagogue  of  the  Libertines."  Acts  vi.  9. 

4.  pi.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  name  given  to  certain 
Anabaptists,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  ad- 
vocated polygamy  and  a  community  of  prop- 
erty. Brande. 

5.  He  who  lives  without  moral  restraint,  es- 
pecially in  relation  to  women  ;  a  licentious  man ; 
a  rake  ;  a  debauchee. 

Want  of  power  is  the  only  bound  that  a  libertine  puts  to 
his  views  u|>on  any  of  the  sex.  ^S.  AtcAun/son. 

4®~"  Full  too  of  instruction  and  warning  is  our 
present  employment  of  the  word  libertine.  It  signified, 
according  to  its  earliest  use  in  French  and  in  English, 
a  speculative  free-thinker  in  matters  of  religion,  and  in 
the  theory  of  morals,  or,  it  might  be,  of  government. 
But  as,  by  a  sure  process,  free-thinking  does  and  will 
end  in  freo- acting,  as  he  who  has  cast  off  the  one 
yoke  will  cast  off  the  other,  so  a  libertine  came,  in 
two  or  three  generations,  to  signify  a  profligate,  es- 
pecially in  relation  to  women,  a  licentious  and  de- 
bauched person."     Trench. 

LIb'PR-TIne,   a.     Lnx   in   morals;    licentious; 
dissolute.     "  A  libertine  .  .  .  life."  Bacon. 

LlB'ER-TlN-T§M,  n.    1.  The  state  or  the  privi- 
lege of  a  freedman.  Hammond. 
2.  Licentious  principles  or  practice;   disso- 
luteness ;  debauchery  ;  licentiousness.     Paley. 

lIb'^R-TY,  n.     fL.  libertas  ;  liber,  free ;  It.  Hber- 
ta;  Sp.  Ubertaa;  Fr.  liberie.'] 

1.  Exemption  from  restraint ;  power  of  act- 
ing without  restraint ;  freedom  ;  independence. 

Where  the  Spirit  of  the  I.ord  is.  there  is  Hherty.    2  Cor.  ill.  17. 
'Tis  liherty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  liffe  its  lustre  and  jierftiiiic.  Cowptr. 

No  sea 
Swells  like  the  bosom  of  a  man  set  frees 
A  wilderness  is  rich  with  liherty.  jrorrlnrorth. 

2.  (Mot.)  Freedom  of  the  will ;  exemption 
from  compulsion  or  restraint  in  volition. 

49*  "  The  idea  of  liberty  is  the  idea  of  a  power  in 
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any  agent  to  do  or  forbear  any  panlctilar  action,  a«. 
curding  to  the  dettTuiinalion  or  thought  o(  lite  mind 
whereby  cither  of  them  in  preffrrL-d  lo  ttie  ollu<r.'' 
/Mcke — "By  tlie  libertt/  of  >  moral  agent,  I  under- 
«und  a  power  over  the  delerniinationa  of  liiit  own 
will.  If,  in  any  iirtion,  lie  ha«  (Miwer  lo  will  w  hat  iia 
did,  or  not  m  will  ii,in  that  anion  he  in  fn-e.  Bm  if, 
in  every  voluntary  action,  the  dcterininalioti  of  hi« 
will  be  the  nercMiMry  ronaequeucc  of  Mtmclhiug  in- 
voluntary in  the  statu  of  hia  mind,  or  of  wmidhint 
in  his  external  circuiiiHtanceit,  he  i«  not  free  ;  lie  ha* 
not  whai  I  call  ihe  liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  but  m 
BUbiect  to  necessity."  Keid.  -  "  K  hiw  been  common 
10  distinguiMh  liberty  into  freedom  from  eo-nUiim,  mod 
freedom  from  necexfitp.  Freedom  from  co-action  Im- 
plies, on  the  one  hancl,  the  abiunre  of  alt  impediineal 
or  restraint,  and,  on  the  oilii-r  hand,  the  alwcore  of  all 
compulsion  or  violence,  h'rredom  from  nectstUy  ia 
also  called  liberty  of  election,  or  power  lo  clMWHie,  atid 
implies  freedom  from  any  liiing  invincibly  deurinin- 
ing  a  moral  agent."     Fleming. 

3.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  privilege  or  immunity  held 
by  royal  grant  or  by  prescription  ;  a  branch  of 
the  crown  s  prerogative  subsisting  in  the  hands 
of  a  subject ;  a  franchise.  \Mti»hatp. 

4.  A  phice  or  district  within  which  certain  ex- 
clusive privileges  may  be  exercised ;  a  place  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction.     [Eng.]  Burrill. 

This  portion  of  the  metropolis  (l>ondon).  the  city,  inrliid- 
ing  the  libertitf, ...  is  divided  into  two  fxirtions.         1".  (  'ik. 

6.  A  space  or  place,  as  in  a  prison,  within 
which  one  is  permitted  to  pass  freely,  but  which 
he  is  not  allowed  to  go  beyond ;  limits.  Wright. 

6.  Leave;  pernuKsion ;  license.  "There  is 
full  liberty  of  feasting."  Shak. 

7.  Excessive  or  unwarrantable  freedom  in 
action  or  speech ;  as,  "  To  take  Ubertiea  with 
another's  property." 

8.  {Man.)  An  arch  in  the  middle  of  a  bit,  to 
give  place  to  the  tongue.  Crabb. 

M  liberty,  free  from  restraint  or  confinement ;  as, 
"  To  be  at  liberty  "  ;  "  To  set  at  liberty."  —  Ciril  lib- 
erty, the  lilierfy  of  a  member  of  society,  being  natural 
liberty  so  far  restraineti  by  human  laws  as  is  neces- 
sary and  expedient  for  the  general  advantage  of  llie 
public.  Burrill.  —  Liberty  of  the  press,  the  free  |>ower 
of  publishing  what  one  pleases,  subject,  however, 
to  punishment  for  publishing  what  is  mischievous  lo 
the  public  mi  rals,  or  injurious  lo  individuals.  Black- 
stmie.  —  JVatural  liberty,  the  |)Ower  of  acting  as  one 
pleases,  restrained  only  by  the  law  of  nature.  —  Polit- 
ical liberty,  same  as  eictl  liberty.  Ree*.  —  The  freedom 
of  a  nation  or  a  state  from  all  unjust  abridirnionis  oi 
its  rights  and  independence  by  another  nation.  —  Re. 
ligious  liberty,  or  liberty  of  con.vcirncr,  liherty  lo  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  diclales  of  one's  own  con- 
science  To  take  liberty,  to  use  freedfun  not  specially 

granted.  "  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  consider  a  third 
ground."    I^cke. 

Syn.  —  See  Freedom,  Leave. 

LI-BETH'(;.\-fTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  phosphate  or 
copper  of  a  dark  olive-green  color,  found  chiefly 
at  Libethen,  in  Hung-ary.  Dana. 

H-BTd'|-nIsT,  n.  One  given  to  lewdness.  Junius. 

t  H-BID-I-NOS'J-TV,  n.  The  quality  of  being  li- 
bidinous; lust;  lechery.  SkeSon. 

Ll-BlD'l-NOCs,  a.  [L.  libidinosus ;  libido,  libidi- 
nis,  lust ;  Ubet,  or  lubet,  it  pleases ;  It.  if  Sp. 
libidinoso ;  Fr.  libidineux.]  Lustful;  lewd; 
lecherous ;  lascivious.  Shetutone. 

LJ-BId'I-NOOs-LY,  ad.  In  a  libidinous  manner  ; 
lustfully  ;  lewdly  ;  lecherously.  Larington. 

Ll-BlD'l-NOrS-NftSS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  libidinous ;  lustfulness  ;  lewdness. Todii. 

Li'BRjt,  n.     [L.] 

1.  (Roman  Ant."^  The  pound  being  the  unit 
of  weight,  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  called 
utu^iee:  —  a  measure  of  liquids  divided  into 
twelve  equal  parts  by  lines  marked  on  it :  —  a 
balance;  scales: — a  carpenter's  or  a  mason's 
level.  W.  Smiths 

2.  (Astroti.)  The  constellation  called  the  Bal- 
ance ;  —  which  is  the  seventh  sign  of  the  zodiac. 

rff  The  sun  enters  this  sign  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  or  aliout  the  22d  of  Pepleniher.  fonnerly  eo- 
inciding  with  the  constellation  Libra,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  constellation  Virgo.     HrrtckH. 

3.  A  name  given  to  the  best  kind  of  tobacco 
grown  in  the  western  part  of  Cuba.  Simmond*. 

LI'BR.^^,  a.  [L.  libralia;  Ubra,  a  pound.] 
Weighing  a  pound,      [it.]  JohnaoH. 

lI-RrA'R|-AN,  n.     [L.  librariua ;  kbtr,  a  book.] 
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1.  t  One  who  transcribes  or  copies  books ;  a 
transcriber;  a  copier;  a  copyist.  Broome. 

2.  One  who  has  the  care  of  a  library.  Walpole. 

Li-BRA'Rl-AN-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  librarian  ; 
state  of  being  a  librarian.  Todd. 

LI'BRA-RY,  n.  [L.  Ubraria,  a  bookseller's  shop  ; 
Ubrarius,  pertaining  to  books  ;  liber,  libri,  the 
jnner  bark  of  trees,  especially  of  papyrus,  on 
which  books  were  written  ;  hence,  a  book ;  It. 
§  Sp.  UbreHa;  Fr.  librairie. — See  Libek.] 

1.  A  building  or  an  apartment  in  which  is 
kept  a  collection  of  books  for  use,  not  for  sale. 

Lihrariea  are  as  the  shrines  where  all  the  relies  of  the  an- 
cient saints,  full  of  true  virtue,  and  that  without  delusion  or 
imposture,  are  preserved  and  reposed.  Macon. 

2.  A  collection  of  books  for  use,  not  for  sale. 
"  A  list  of  his  majesty's  library."  Walpole. 

Li'BRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  libra,  Ubratus  ;  libra,  a  bal- 
ance.]       [l.     lilBKATED  ;    pp.     LIBKATING,     LI- 

BKATED.J     To  balance  ;   to  poise ;   to  hold  in 
equipoise.  Chambers. 

LI-BRA'TION  (Il-bra'shun),  n.  [L.  libratio;  It. 
Ubrazione ;  Sp.  libracion ;  Fr.  libration.'] 

1.  The  act  of  balancing,  or  the  state  of  being 
balanced.  Dryden.     Thomson. 

2.  {Astro7i.')  An  apparent  libratory  or  bal- 
ancing motion  of  the  moon,  observed  at  certain 
points  in  her  orbit,  whereby  portions  of  oppo- 
site borders  alternately  appear  and  disappear. 

Diurnal  libration,  libration  by  which,  as  the  moon 
rises,  a  portion  of  the  upper  limb  is  seen,  wliich  is 
gradually  lost  sight  of,  and  a  portion  of  the  opposite 
limb  gradually  appears,  as  she  descends  ;  —  the  effect 
of  lunar  parallax.  —  Libration  of  the.  earth,  a  term 
sometimes  used  to  denote  the  parallelism  of  the  earth's 
axis,  in  every  part  of  her  orbit.  —  Libration  in  latitude, 
libration  in  the  axis  of  the  moon's  rotation,  resulting 
from  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  rotation  to  the 
plane  of  her  orbit.  —  Libration  in  longitude,  libration 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  caused  by  the 
apparently  unequal  motion  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit. 
Herschel.     Olmsted.     Rees. 

LI'BRA-TO-RY,  a.  Balancing;  playing  or  mov- 
ing like  a  balance.  Bailey. 

LI-BRET' TO,  n.  [It.  dim.  of  libro  (L.  liber),  a 
book.]  A  little  book,  as  that  containing  the 
words  of  an  opera.  Chambers. 

Lln§,  n.    [L.,  from  Gr.  ^/tf.]    The  west-south- 
west wind.  Shenstone. 
lIce,  n. ;  pi.  of  louse.    See  Louse. 
LIce'BANE,  n.    A  plant.  Johnson. 

LI'cpNS-A-BLE,  a.     1.  That  may  be  licensed  or 

permitted  by  legal  grant.  Todd. 

2.  t  That  may  be  dismissed.  Cotgrave. 

LI'CpNSE,  n.     [L.  licentia ;  licet,  h  is  allowable; 
It.  licenza  ;  Sp.  licencia ;  Fr.  licence.'\ 
;^"  Written  also  licence. 

1.  Grant  of  permission  or  authority  ;  per- 
mission ;  leave. 

■When  he  had  given  him  license,  Paul  stood  on  the  stairs, 
and  beckoned  with  his  hand.  AcU  xxi.  40. 

2.  A  writing  or  instrument  granting  permis- 
sion or  authority. 

We  procured  a  license  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  to  enter  the 
theatre  and  gallery.  Addison. 

3.  Excessive  or  exorbitant  liberty  ;  freedom 
to  excess. 

License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty.  Milton. 

Though  this  be  a  state  of  liberty,  yet  it  is  not  a  state  of 

license;  though  man,  in  that  state,  have  an  uncontrollable 

liberty  to  dis])ose  of  his  person  or  possessions,  yet  he  has  not 

liberty  to  destroy  himself.  Locke. 

4.  (Ftwe  Arts.)  Liberty  which  an  artist  takes 
in  deviating  from  the  rules  of  his  art,  as  in 
poetry,  painting,  music,  &c.  Fairholt. 

Syn.  — See  Leave. 

Ll'CgNSE,  V.  a.     \i.  LICENSED ;  pp.  licensing, 

LICENSED.] 

1.  To  grant  authority  or  permission  to ;  to 
permit  by  grant.  Milton. 

2.  t  To  dismiss ;  to  send  away.  Wotton. 

LI'CgNSED  (li'senst">,  p.  a.  Having  a  license  ; 
permitted  or  authorized  by  grant. 

LI-C^N-SEE',  n.  {Law.)  One  to  whom  a  license 
is  granted.  Story. 

LI'C^NS-ER,  n.     One  who  licenses  or  grants  a 

license.  Chesterfield. 

LI'ceNS-URE,  n.    A  licensing,     [r.]       Godioin. 


LI-CEN'Tl-ATE  (II-sen'she-9t)  [ll-sgn'she-?t,  P.  J. 
Ja. ;  ll-sgn'slie-at,  VV.  F.  Sm.  IVr. ;  H-seii'sh?t, 
iS.  £.],  n.  [Low  L.  licentiatus,  from  L.  licentia, 
license  ;  It.  licenziato ;  Sp.  licenciado.] 

1.  t  Gne  who  uses  license,  or  too  great  free- 
dom.    *' Licentiates  of  disorder."  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  One  who  has  a  license  to  practise  a  profes- 
sion, as  medicine  or  theology.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  In  some  European  universities,  a  degree 
between  that  of  bachelor  and  that  of  doctor. 

JCff"  In  England,  it  is  only  given  at  Cambridge,  and 
there  only  to  a  medical  graduate.  In  Spain,  most  of 
the  officers  of  judicature  are  styled  licentiates.  Brande, 

t  lI-CEN'T1-Ate,  V.  a.  To  license.    L' Estrange. 

LI-CEN-Tj-A'TION,  n.  Act  of  licensing.  Freeman. 

LI-CEN'TIOyS  (Ii-s6n'shus),  a.  [L.  licentiosus ; 
liceiitia,  license  ;  It.  Ucenzioso ;  Sp.  licencioso ; 
Fr.  licencieux.'] 

1.  Using  license,  or  too  great  freedom  ;  loose ; 
lax  ;  libertine  ;  dissolute ;  lewd. 

How  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  cjuick 

Shouldst  thou  but  hear  I  were  Ucentiou», 

And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee. 

With  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate  I  Sliak. 

2.  Unrestrained  by  law  or  decency  ;  wanton. 
"  Licentious  practice."  Barrow. 

To  purchase  a  licentious  liberty.  Spenser. 

Syn.  — See  Dissolute. 

LI-CEN'TIOUS-LY  (ll-sen'shus-le),  ad.  In  a  li- 
centious manner ;  with  excessive  liberty  ;  disso- 
lutely ;  lewdly.  Camden. 

LI-CEN'TIOyS-NESS  (Il-sen'shus-nes),  n.  The 
quality  or  the  state  of  being  licentious  ;  exces- 
sive freedom  ;  laxity  ;  dissoluteness.  Swift. 

fLICH,  n.     [A.  S.  lie,  lice,  a  corpse.]     A  dead 

body  ;  a  corpse.  Webber. 

tLICH,  a.  [A.  S.  lie.  —  See  Like.]  Like.   Goicer. 

LIjRH'A-NOS,  71.  [L.,  from  Gr.  hxavds;  ^.fix"),  to 
lick.]  (Anat.)  The  forefinger  ;  index.  Dimglison. 

II  LI'jCHgN,  or  LICH'pN  [ll'keu,  Ja.  C. ;  lich'en, 
K.  R.  B.  Wr. ;  lich'en  o/llk'en,  O. ;  lik'en,  Wb. ; 
ITch'en  (as  the  name  of  a  tetter,  ll'ken),  Sm.  ; 
\l'V.6n,  Dunglisori],  n.  [Gr.  }.ux>'iv;  L.  lichen; 
It.  iichene  ;  Sp.  S^  Fr.  lichen.] 

1.  (Bot.)  One  of  a  natural  order  of  perennial, 
cryptogamous  plants,  of  many  species,  found  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  forming  irregular 
patches  on  the  surface  of  stones,  trees,  the 
earth,  and  other  bodies.         Etig.  Cyc.     Baird. 

ffS'  The  structure  oflichenn  is  imperfectly  cellular, 
without  any  trace  of  vascularity.  Some  of  them  are 
used  as  food,  as  those  familiarly  known  as  reindeer- 
moss,  and  Iceland-moss ;  from  others  are  obtained 
pigments,  while  others  are  used  in  medicine.    P.  Cyc. 

2.  (Med.)  A  diffuse  eruption  of  red  pimples, 
accompanied  by  a  prickling  or  tingling  sensa- 
tion, one  variety  of  which  is  called  nettle-licfien, 
another,  summer-rash.  Dvnglison. 

flE5=The  few  English  orthoepists  who  have  given 
the  pronunciation  of  this  word  are  divided  in  relation 
to  it ;  but  as  a  Greek  and  Latin  word,  it  Is  pronounced 
n  ken  ;  the  French  keep  the  ch  hard,  pronouncing  it 
When  ;  and  the  pronunciation  of  ll'ken  appears  to  be 
supported  by  the  best  usage  among  American  botanists. 

II  LI-jCHEN'JC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tiined  from  some  species  of  lichens,  which 
closely  resembles,  if  it  is  not  identical  with, 
malic  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

II  LI€H'5-nIne,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  resem- 
bling starch,  obtained  from  Iceland-moss  (Ce- 
traria  Islandica) ;  lichen-starch.  Brande. 

II  LI€H-?N-0-GRAPH'!C,  ;  «.      rpr.    lichhio- 

II  Li€H-5]\-0-GRAPH'l-CAL,  )  graphique.]  Re- 
lating to  lichens  or  to  lichenography.      P.  Cyc. 

II  LIiCH-eN-OG'RA-PHIST,  n.  One  versed  in  lich- 
enography. Knoicles. 

II  LICH-5N-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  hix^v,  keix>i>'of, 
a  lichen,  and  ypri^w,  to'  wTite  ;  Fr.  lichp-nographie.] 
The  branch  of  botanical  science  which  has  for 
its  object  the  description  and  classification  of 
lichens.  P.  Cyc. 

II  LtCH'pN-OUS,  a.  Relating  to,  abounding  in,  or 
resembling,  lichens.  Hohlyn. 

LlCH'-GATE,  n.  [Jich  and  gate."]  A  shed  over  the 
gateway  of  a  church-yard ;  corpse-gate.  Clarke. 

LICH  'I  (llch'e),  n.  A  Chinese  fruit ;  — written  also 
litchi.  —  See  Litchi.  Malcom. 


LTcH'— oWL,  n.  An  owl  supposed  to  foretell 
death  ;  the  screech-owl.  Drayton. 

LI9'|T  (lis'jt),  a.  [L.  licittis  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  Ucito  ;  Fr. 
licit.]     Lawful,     [ii.]  Blount. 

Lt^-I-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  licitatio;  licitor,  to  offer 
a  price,  to  bid.]  The  act  of  exposing  for  sale 
at  auction.  Ogilvie. 

Li(^'jT-LY,  ad.    Lawfully,     [k.]      Throckmorton. 

Llg'jT-NESS,  n.     Lawfulness,     [r.]  Todd. 

LICK,  tJ.  a.  [Goth,  laigon ;  A.  S.  liccian ;  Dut. 
likken ;  Ger.  lecken,  schlccken ;  Dan.  likke, 
slikke  ;  Sw.  sleka,  siicka  ;  Icel.  slckia.  —  Gr. 
P.fi'vu ;  L.  liiigo ;  It.  leccare ;  Old  Fr.  leicJier, 
licher  ;  Fr.  lecher.  \i.  licked  ;  pp.  licking, 
licked.] 

1.  To  pass  the  tongue  over. 

Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shcd'his  blood.    Pnpe. 
I  have  seen  an  antiquary  lick  an  old  coin, ...  to  distin- 
guish the  age  of  it  bj'  its  taste.  Addison. 

2.  To  take  in  with  the  tongue  ;  to  lap. 

Where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall  dogs  lick  thy 
blood.  1  Kinys  xxi.  IS. 

LICK,  V.  a.  [Sw.  leegga.  —  From  A.  S.  lecgan 
(Goth,  lagyan),  to  lay.  Richardson.]  To  pun- 
ish by  blows;  to  beat;  to  flog.  [Colloquial 
and  vulgar.]  Todd. 

To  lick  the  du.st,  to  be  thoroughly  humbled  or  abased, 
as  in  subjection  or  defeat.  "  His  enemies  sliall  tick 
thedu.it."  Ps.  lxxii.9. —  To  lick  up,  to  devour.  "Now 
shall  this  company  lick  up  all  that  are  round  about  us, 
as  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field."  Jfuin.  xxii.  4, 

LICK,  n.     1.  A  stroke  with  the  tongue. 

To  have  a  lick  at  the  honey-pot.  Dryden, 

2.  A  stroke,  as  with  the  hand  or  a  whip ;  a 
blow;  a  slap.     [Colloquial.]  Jamicson. 

He  . . .  gave  me  a  lick  across  the  face.  Drpdetu 

3.  t  A  smearing;  awash.  Todd. 

4.  In  the  western  parts  of  ths  United  States, 
a  place,  commonly  of  but  a  few  rods  square, 
where  graminivorous  animals  lick  the  surface 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  particles  of  salt 
deposited  from  salt  springs ;  a  salt-lick.  Imlay. 

LlCK'jgR,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  licks. 

LICK'^R-ISH,  a.  [A.  S.  liccera,  a  glutton;  Dut. 
hkker,  lickerish;  Ger.  lecker,  ichhcker;  Sw. 
lucker. — See  Lecher,  and  Lick.] 

1.  Having  strong  desire  to  lick  or  taste  ;  eager 
or  greedy  to  taste.  "  L2cA;erisA  mouth."  Chancer. 

They  were  so  lickerish  after  man's  flesh,  that  they  would 
Buck  the  blood  as  itrau  from  the  dying  man.  Locke. 

2.  Lecherous  ;  salacious.  R.  Brunne. 

3.  Inviting  or  tempting  to  taste ;  tempting 
the  appetite  ;  dainty.  "  Lickerish  baits."  Mil- 
ton.    "  Lickerish  draughts."     Shak. 

4.  Nice  or  fastidious  in  choice  of  food ; 
dainty.     "  A  lickerish  palate."  U Estrange. 

g^ff"  Formerly  written  lickerous,  licorous,  licourish, 
likerous,  liquorish,  and  liquorotis. 

LTcK'^R-ISH-LY,  ad.  In  a  lickerish  manner; 
daintily.  '  Chaucer. 

LIcK'(;R-ISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  lick- 
erish ;  daintiness.  Woolton. 

t  lIck'^R-OUS,  a.  Same  as  Lickerish.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  LIcK'^R-OUS-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  licker- 
ous or'  lickerish  ;  lickerishness.  Chattier. 

LICK'ING,  n.  1.  A  stroking  or  lapping  with  the 
tongue  ;  a  passing  the  tongue  over. 

2.  A  whipping ;  a  beating ;  a  basting.  [Col- 
loquial and  vulgar.]  Forby. 

XiTCK'-SPtT-TLE,  n.  One  fawning  or  vile  enough 
to  lick  the  spittle  of  his  master ;  a  mean,  ser- 
vile flatterer  or  follower.     [Vulgar.]    HoUoicay. 

LIC'O-RICE  (lik'o-rls),  n.  [Gr.  yXvKiplit^a  ;  yhKvs, 
sweet,  and  pi^a,  a  root ;  L.  glycyrrhiza ;  It. 
Uqtdrizia  ;  Sp.  regaliza  ;  Fr.  rpglisse.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous,  leguminous 
plants,  the  roots  of  some  species  of  \vnich,  (es- 
pecially those  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,)  abound  in 
a  sweet,  mucilaginous  juice,  and  are  used  ya 
medicine  as  a  demulcent ;  Glycyrrhiza ;  —  writ, 
ten  also  liquorice.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  The  roots  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  or  the  in- 
spissated juice  extracted  from  them.  Simmonds. 

t  LiC'OR-Otrs,  a.    Lickerish.  Bailey. 
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t  LlCQE-oyS-NfisS,  n.  Lickerishness.  WooUon. 

lIC'TOR,  n.     [L.,  from  ligo,  to  bind.     Gelliiis.] 

i Roman  Ant.)  One  of  u  body  of  otticers  whose 
uty  jt  was  to  beur  the  fasces  before  the  princi- 
pal magistrates,  on  their  appearance  in  public, 
and  to  cause  proper  respect  to  be  paid  to  them. 
They  were  obliKcd  also  to  punish  criminals,  es- 
pecially when  Roman  citizens,  having  previous- 
ly bound  their  hands  and  feet.  Ir.  Smith, 
LId,  n.  [A.  S.  Mid,  gehlid;  Itlidan,  to  cover; 
Dut.  lid;  Oer.  lied ;  Dan.  if  Sw.  led,  a  gate ; 
Icel.  hlid,  a  door.] 

1.  A  cover  ;  that  which  shuts  an  opening,  as 

of  a  vessel,  but  does  not  enter  it. 

The  priest  took  a  chett,  and  bored  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  it. 

'i  Kiiiyf  xii.  9. 

2.  The  membrane  which  is  drawn  over  the 
•ye  on  shutting  it ;  eyelid.  Shak. 

But  two  by  turns  their  liiif  in  slumber  stcepi 

The  rest  on  duty  still  their  station  keep.  Dryden. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  calyx  that  falls  off  from  the 
flower  in  a  single  piece.  Loudon. 

LId'L^SS,  a.    Without  a  lid. 

Her  lidlem  dragon  eyes.  Coleritlge. 

LlO'M^.n.  (Zo/il.)  A  species  of  gazelle.  GoW«mj</t. 

LlE  (II),  n.  [Goth.  lin{/n ;  A.  S.  lia,  lyg ;  Dut. 
leugen,  iJgen ;  Old  Ger.  lug  ;  Ger.  hge ;  Dan.  <Sr 
Sw.  lign ;  Icel.  Igged,  lugi.] 

1.  A  criminal  falsehood ;  a  false  representa- 
tion desiirned  to  deceive  or  mislead ;  a  culpable 
breach  of  veracity  ;  an  untruth. 

A  lie  Is  a  breach  of  promise;  for  whoever  seriously  ad- 
dresses his  discourse  to  another  tacitly  promises  to  speak  the 
truth,  because  he  knows  that  truth  is  expected.  Paley. 

2.  A  fiction,  in  a  ludicrous  sense. 

The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie.  Drjtden. 

To  ffive  or  to  send  the  lie  to,  to  charge  with  criminal 
falsehood  or  wilful  inisrepresontation.  "  Men  will 
g'ii'e  their  own  experience  the  lie."  Locke.  —  "  Fran- 
cis, the  French  kin);,  .  .  .  had  sent  the  lie  unto  the  em- 
peror Charles  V."     Raleigh. 

Syn.  —  See  Falsehood. 

LIE  (li),  V.  n.  [Goth.  Ungan ;  A.  S.  leagan,  ligan ; 
Dut.  liegen ;  Ger.  Ulgen  ;  Dan.  lyve ;  Sw.  Ijuga. — 
Casaubon  and  Wachter  refer  to  Gr.  Uyio,  to  say, 
taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  Richardson,  to  A.  S.  licgan, 
to  lie,  as  in  wait  or  ambush.]  \i.  likd  ;  pp.  lying, 
LIED.]  To  utter  criminal  falsehood ;  to  assert 
or  represent  as  true  that  which  the  person 
knows  to  be  mitrue,  from  a  culpable  intention 
to  deceive  or  mislead ;  to  violate  truth ;  to 
falsify.  Shak.     Swift. 

LIe  (ll),  V.  n.  [Goth,  ligan  ;  A.  S.  licgan,  ligan  ; 
Dut.  liggen ;  Ger.  liegen  ;  Dan.  ligoe ;  Sw.  ligga ; 
Icel.  Itgqia;  Old  and  provincial  Eng.  Itg. — 
Lie  [A.  $.  licgan]  differs  from  lag  [A.  S.  lecganl^ 
only  by  grammatical  usage.  Richardson.']  \t. 
LAY ;  pp.  LYING,  LAIN  or  LIEN.  —  Lien,  formerly 
in  use,  is  nearly  obsolete.] 

1.  To  lay  or  place  one's  self  in  a  horizontal 
or  nearly  horizontal  posture  ;  —  used  with  down. 
"  To  lie  down  and  sleep."  Lhak. 

The  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid.  Isa.  xi.  6. 

Lie  down;  lay  thine  ear  close  to  the  ground,  and  list  if 

thou  canst  hear  "the  tread  of  travellers.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  laid  or  placed  in  a  horizontal  or 
nearly  horizontal  position,  or  flat  on  the  surface 
of  any  thing;  as,  "The  book  lies  on  the  table." 

When  on  his  shoulders  each  man's  burden  lies.    Milton. 

3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  repose,  or  inac- 
tion ;  to  rest ;  to  remain  ;  to  abide  ;  to  reside  ; 
as,  "  To  lie  hid  " ;  "  To  lie  open." 

The  highways  lie  waste;  the  wayfaring  man  censcth. 

laa.  xxxiii.  R. 
To  employ  those  hours  that  lie  upon  their  hands.       Addison. 

Ants  bite  otT  all  the  buds  before  they  lay  it  up.  and  there- 
fore the  corn  tliat  has  lain  in  their  nesta  will  produce  noth- 
ing. Addison. 

4.  To  be  situated  or  located  ;  to  have  place  or 
position  ;  as,  "  The  Mediterranean  lies  between 
Europe  and  Africa." 

The  English  lie  within  fifteen  hundred  paces.       Shal:. 

Envy  lies  between  beings  equal  in  nature,  though  unequal 

ID  circumstances.  Collier. 

6.  To  press  ;  to  rest ;  — with  on  or  vpon. 

Thy  wrath  licth  hard  tijwn  me.  /so.  Ixzxrttl.  7. 

lie  that  commits  a  sin  shall  find 
The  pressing  guilt  /»>  heavy  on  his  mind.  Creech. 

6.  {Imw.)  To  be  valid  or  sustainable.  "An 
action  lieth  against  one."  Johnson. 

4^  An  action  is  said  to  lie  in  a  case  in  which  it 
may  properly  be  brought.    Burrill. 


t  To  He  at,  to  importune ;  to  teane.  .Tohnson. —  To 
lie  at  the  heart  of,  to  he  ({rently  chorliilied  or  deHired  by. 
"The  recovcrint;  of  Jamaica  .  .  .  haMevur  lain  at  their 
[the  Spaniardn']  heartji."  'J'emi>le. —  7'«  lie  by,  to 
cease  or  rust  fruai  action  or  enipluymenU 


Every  thing  that  heard  him  pUy, 
Even  the  hilluw«  of  the  st-u. 
Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  bit. 


Shot. 


—  To  lie  in,  to  bo  in  child -bed.  Spenner.  —  {Imvi.)  To 
be  capable  of,  to  bo  the  siilijert  of ;  ax,  "  Tu  lie  in  liv- 
ery :  " —  to  consiwl  In.  "Kent  which  in  yielded  or 
paid  as  a  thing  due,  is  said  to  lie  in  render."   Barriii. 

—  To  lie  on  or  upon,  to  tie  matter  of  obligation  or  duty. 
"  The  charge  of  miuIh  lies  upon  them."  Bacon.  —  '/'o 
lie  on  the  head  of,  to  bo  imputed  to.  "  What  lie  geta 
more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  he  on  my  head.'^ 
Shak.  —  To  lie  over,  to  be  deferred  or  (Ktstponed  ;  tu, 
"■  The  subject  lay  over  until  the  next  meeting."  —  To 
lie  to,  (Aaut.)  to  have  her  progress  stopjiod,  by  counter- 
bracing  the  yards  or  reducing  sail.  Dana. —  To  lie 
under,  to  be  subject  to.  "  A  generous  |>cr8on  will  lie 
under  a  great  disadvantage."  Smalrulge.  —  To  lie 
under  arms,  (Mil.)  to  lie  in  a  state  of  preparation  for 
action.  Gloss.  Mil.  Terms.  —  To  lie  irilh,  to  have  car- 
nal knowledge  of.  Shak.  —  To  belong  to,  to  be  the 
part  or  the  business  of;  as,  "  The  burden  of  proof  li»s 
with  the  plaintitf." 

j9®-  "  It  may  be  observed  of  this  word  in  general, 
that  it  commonly  implies  something  of  sluggishness, 
inaction,  or  steadiness,  applied  to  persons  ;  and  some 
gravity  or  permanency  of  condition  applied  to  things." 
Johnson, 

LIE  (II)  [II,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  le, 
^i'.],  n.  Water  impregnated  with  alkaline  salt ;  — 
written  also  lye  and  ley.  — See  Lye.      Holland. 

t  LIEF  (I5f),  a.     [A.  S.  leaf;  Dut.  lief;  Ger.  lieb.] 

1.  Beloved  ;  dear.  "  My  liefest  lord."  Spen- 
ser.    "  My  liefest  liege."     Shak. 

2.  Willing.     "  They /I'e/"  or  loath."     Spenser. 

t  LIEF,  n.    One  loved,  or  beloved.  Spenser. 

LIEF  (lef),  ad.  With  inclination  or  good  will; 
willingly  ;  gladly. 

I  had  as  lie.f  not  be  ns  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself.  Shak, 

Do  not  injure  me  so  much  as  to  suppose  I  am  a  lawyer;  I 
had  as  lie^f  be  a  Scotchman.  Junius. 

See  Have. 

LIE'-FRAUGHT  (-friwt),  a.    Fraught  with  lies. 

LIE^'ANCE,  n.    See  Lioeance.         Richardson. 

LIK^E  (ISj),  a.  [Low  L.  ligius,  from  L.  liqo,  to 
bind  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  ligio  ;  Fr.  lige.]     {Feudalism.) 

1.  Bound  by  feudal  teimre,  whether  to  tribute 
and  due  subjection,  as  a  vassal,  or  to  protection 
and  just  government,  as  a  chief.  "  My  true  Hege 
man."     Spenser.     "  His  liege  lord."    Baker. 

2.  Relating  to  ligeance,  or  the  bond  recipro- 
cally connecting  vassal  and  chief.  "  Liege 
vassalage."  Rees. 

Liege  homaae,  homage  owed  by  a  vassal  to  his  lord, 
and  which  obliged  him  to  serve  his  lord  against  all, 
not  excepting  his  sovereign,  or  against  all  excepting 
otiier  lords  to  whom  he  had  previously  owed  like 
service.  Rees. 

LIE(?E,  n.    1.   One  to  whom  allegiance  is  owed ; 

a  liege  lord ;  a  superior ;  a  sovereign.        Shak. 

2.  A  vassal ;  a  liegeman,     [r.]  Chaucer. 

I.IEfJtE'MAN,  n.    A  vassal ;  a  liege.  Spenser. 

LIE^'gR  (IS'jer)  [IS'j?r,  S.  W.  P.  K.  Wr.;  Igj'?r, 
Sm.  IfZ*.],  n.  A  resident  ambassador;  —  written 
also  legei-  and  legier.  —  See  Leoer.      Denhain. 

LIE'^IAN-CY,  n.    See  Ligeance.  Crabb. 

fLl'pN,  p.    From  lie;  lain.  Gen.  xxvi.  10. 

Ll'p.V,  or  Li'pN  ris'$n,  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. ;  ll'?n,  K.  C. ; 
ISn,  Wb.],  n.  [Fr.  lien,  a  bond  or  tie,  from  L. 
ligamen  ;  ligo,  ligare  ;  Fr.  Her,  to  bind.]  {Law.) 
A  right  of  retaining  in  one's  possession  anoth- 
er's property,  until  the  satisfaction  of  some 
demand  against  the  o\vner.  Lord  Mansfield. 

General  lien,  a  right  of  retaining  in  possession 
anotlicr's  pri>|ierty  for  a  general  balance  of  accounts. 

—  Partinilar  lien,  a  right  of  retaining  in  possession 
another's  properly  for  the  satisfaction  of  some  demand 
on  the  property  itself.  Burrill. 

4^ "In  maritime  law,  IiVr.'i  exist  independently 
of  possession,  either  actual  or  constructive."  BurriU. 

LI-fN-TER'lC,  a.  [L.  lientericus;  Fr.  lient<hiqve.] 
Pertaining  to  a  lientery.  Greto. 

L!'e\-T6R-V  [ll'en-t«r-9,  S.  W.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  ^^'^.; 
lj-«n'ter-9,  Bailey,  Penning,  Wr.  Dunglison],  n. 
[Gr.  XfiivTfpin  ;  Xnof,  smooth,  slippery,  and  cvrr- 
pov,  an  intestine ;  L.,  It.,  4r  Sp.  UetUeria ;  Fr. 


Henterie.l  {Med.)  A  kind  of  diarrhoea,  charac- 
terized by  frequent  liquid  evacuations,  the  food 
being  but  partially  digested.  Dutiffliton. 

Li'^R,  n.    One  who  lie*  down.     "  Lieri  in  wait." 

LIEU  (IQ),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  locus,  a  place]  Place ; 
room;  stead;  — used  with  in. 

In  /<>«  of  suth  an  incrcoM  of  doroioloo,  it  is  our  bnsinen 
to  ezl4-iid  uur  trade.  Additam. 

II  LIEU-TfiN'AN-CY  (l^v-tin'jn-.?  or  la-tCn'^n-K), 

n.    1.  The  state  or  the  oHicc  of  a  lieutenant. 

"  Your  lietUetmncy."  Shak. 

2.  The  body  of  lieiUenants.  Felton. 

II  LIEU-TftN'ANT  (l9v-t«n'»nt  or  IO-i«n'»nl)  [l?v. 
tin'jnt,  W.  Sm.  C.  O.  Wr. ;  lif-i«n'»nt,  N.  E.  liar- 
clay;  Ijv-tfin'jni,  P.J.  R.;  Ia-t6n'»ni,  Ja.  Wb.; 
Ijv-ten'^nt  or  lO-Kn'^nt,  F. ;  l^f-t«u'»nt,  K],  n. 
[Fr, ;  from  L.  locus,  a  place,  unAtenent,  holding.] 

1.  One  who  supplies  the  place  of  a  superior 
in  his  absence  ;  a  deputy.  "  Into  the  hands  of 
Christ's  vicar,  or  lieutenant."  Martin,  1.5.54. 

2.  {Mil.)  An  officer  next  in  rank  below  a  cap- 
tain ;  the  second  commissioned  officer  of  a 
company.  Mil.  Etwy. 

3.  In  a  vessel  of  war,  an  officer  next  in  rank 
below  the  captain.  Mar.  Diet. 

II  LIEU-TfiN'ANT-COLONEL  (l«v-t«n'»nt-kar'n?l), 
n.  {Mil.)  An  office  next  in  rank  below  a  col- 
onel ;  the  second  commissioned  officer  of  a 
regiment.  Mil.  Ency. 

II  LIEU-TfiN'ANT-Qex'fR-AL  (I«v-),  n.  {Mil.) 
An  officer  next  in  rank  below  a  general. 

Lientenanl-grneral  is  the  next  in  command  after  the  gen- 
eral :  and.  provided  he  should  die,  the  order  is,  that  tlie  oide*' 
lieuteuatU-i/cnei-al  shall  take  the  command.        London  Ettcn. 

t(g-  In  the  United  States,  the  lieutenant-general  if 
next  in  military  rank  below  the  president,  who  i» 
commander-in-chief. 

Lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  a  dignity  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  regent  as  he.d  occasionally  in  Franrt- 
oil  temporary  emergencies.  Brande, 

||LIEU-TeN'AXT-G6v'fRN-OR,  n.  1.  An  offi- 
cer next  below  the  governor,  and  who  acts  as 
chief  magistrate  in  case  of  the  governor's  death 
or  resignation  ;  a  deputy-governor.     [U.  S.l 

2.  In  some  English  colonies  jointly  under  » 
governor-general,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  sin- 
gle colony.  P.  Cyc. 

II  LIEU-TeN'ANT-RY(18v-),  n.  Lieutenancy.SAaA. 

II  LIEU-TEN'.flNT-SHiP  (l?v-t«n'-),  n.  The  state  or 
the  office  of  a  lieutenant ;  lieutenancy.  Johnson. 

LIEVE  (I8v),  od.    Lief.  — See  Lief,   [r.]     Shak. 

LIEV'RITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  silicate  of  iron  and 
lime  ;  ilvaite  ;  —  so  named  from  its  discoverer, 
Lelierre.  Dana. 

LIFE,  n. ;  pi.  live?.  [Goth,  lirains ;  A.  S.  Hf, 
lyf;  Dut.  leren ;  Ger.  leben  ;  Dan.  lit ;  Sw.  lif; 
Icel.  //.  —  See  Live.] 

1.  The  state  of  an  organized  being  before 
total  and  permanent  cessation  of  the  vital  func- 
tions ;  the  state  of  living  or  of  being  alive  ;  vi- 
tality ;  —  opposed  to  death  ;  as,  "  1  he  life  of  % 
man  or  a  beast "  ;  "  The  life  of  a  tree." 

Let  the  water*  bring  forth  abundantiy  the  moving  crea- 
ture that  hath  lite.  Gen.  L  SO. 
Whv  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  hare  life. 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all?  Shot. 

2.  The  present  state  of  animated  existence, 
as  opposed  to  the  future  state ;  time  from  birth 
to  death. 

Health  and  long  life  to  yoo,  matter.  .!A<il:. 

That  life  is  long  which  answer*  Hl'e's  great  end.      Yiamg. 

Dost  thou  love  lii'e?    Then  do  not  squander  time:  for  that 

is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of.  FraidMm. 

3.  A  particular  state  of  living ;  existence : 
as,  "  The  life  beyond  the  grave." 

He  is  the  happy  man,  whose  life  e'en  now 
8hows  somewhat  of  that  happier  li/e  to  come.      Ootejter. 
Having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is.  and  of  tltat  wliich 
it  to  come.  I  Tbm.  It.  & 

4.  Mode,  manner,  or  course  of  living.  "A 
soldier's  ff/j?."    "This  quiet  tf/if."  Shak. 

Ascend  to  heaven,  by  merit  thine,  and  tee 
What  life  the  gods  live  there.  MOUm. 

Such  was  the  life  the  fnigal  Satiine*  led.  Drydat 

5.  That  which  makes  alive  ;  that  which  givea 
being ;  cause  or  source  of  life. 

The  l/ord  of  all,  himoelf  through  all  diiTuted, 
8ustains  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  live*.  Cbtepet: 

Tlie  life  of  the  flesh  it  in  the  blood.  Ler.  zvii.  U. 

6.  Spirit ;  animation  ;  vigor ;  vivacity. 


m!eN,  SYR;    m6vE,  NOR,  SON;    BI)LL,  BUR,  rOlE.  — <?,  Q,  ?,  j,  soft;  C,  B,  £,  g,  hard;  §  as  z ;   $  <m  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 
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They  hare  no  notion  of  life  and  fire  in  fancy  and  in 
words.  Fellon. 

7.  The  blood,  as  the  supposed  vehicle  of  life. 

TJie  warm  life  came  issuing  througli  tlie  wound.      I'ope. 

8.  A  narrative  or  history  of  a  person's  life  ; 
a  biography ;  as,  "  Johnson's  Lives  of  the 
Poets  " ;  "  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson." 

Plutarch,  that  writes  his  life. 
Tells  us  that  Cato  dearly  loved  his  wife.  rope. 

9.  The  real  form,  as  opposed  to  a  copy. 

He  that  would  be  a  master  must  draw  by  the  lij'e,  as  well 
00  copy  from  originals.  Collier, 

10.  A  living  person  ;  a  human  being. 

"Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 

On  my  own  swonl?    Whilst  I  see  lives,  the  gashes 

Do  twtter  upon  them.  Shak. 

11.  A  term  of  endearment ;  darling.  "  My 
queen,  my  life,  my  wife."  Shak. 

12.  Animated  being  or  existence.  "  Full  na- 
ture swarms  with  life."  T/iomson. 

13.  Course  of  things  ;  human  affairs. 

To  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  'i/e 
Is  the  prime  wisdom.  Hilton. 

14.  Society  in  general ;  general  state  of  man. 

Studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  life,  inventors  rare.  Milton. 

To  seek  one's  life,  to  seek  or  endeavor  to  take  or  de- 
stroy one's  life.  "They  are  dead  which  sought  the 
young  child's  Ufe."  Matt.  ii.  20.—  To  the  life,  with 
minute  accuracy ;  perfectly.  "  Every  figure  to  the  life 
expressed."  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Biography. 

LIFE'— AN-NU'l-TV,  n.  An  annual  income,  the 
payments  of  which  depend  on  the  continuance 
of  any  given  life  or  lives.  BurHll. 

LIFE'-AS-stJR'ANCE,  n.  Same  as  Life-insur- 
ance.'   See  LiFE-iNSURAXCE.  Burrill. 

LIFE'-BLOOD  (-bliid),  n.  The  blood  necessary  to 
life  ;  vital  blood.  Milton. 

LIFE'-Bl6od  (-bliid),  a.  Necessary  as  the  blood 
to  life ;  vital.     "  Life-blood  laws."  Milton. 

LIFE'— BOAT,  n.  A  boat  constructed  with  great 
strength  and  buoyancy  for  the  preservation  of 
life  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  &e.  P.  Cyc. 

LIFE'-B[TOy  (-bvvoi),  n.  (Naut.)  An  apparatus 
thrown  overboard  to  a  person  in  the  water,  for 
him  to  cling  to  until  rescued  by  a  boat.  Braiide, 

LIFE'-CON-SUM'[NG,  a.    Wasting  life.     Wright. 

LIFE'— DROP,  n.   A  vital  drop  or  particle.  Byron. 

LIFE'-^S-TAte',  n.  (Law.)  An  estate  held 
during  the  life  of  the  party  holding  it,  or  during 
the  life  of  some  other  person ;  a  freehold  es- 
tate, not  of  inheritance.  Burrill. 

LIFE'-EV-5R-LAsT'ING,  n.  The  popular  name 
of  several  species  of  Gnaphalium.         Liticoln. 

LIFE'fOl,,  a.     Full  of  life  ;  giving  life. 

Like  liftful  heat  to  numbed  senses  brought.        Si>enser. 

LIFE'— GIV-JNG,  a.  Imparting  life  ;  invigorating. 
"  Life-giving  plant."  Milton. 

UFE'GUARD  (urglrd),  n.  A  body  of  soldiers 
charged  with  protecting  the  person  of  a  sov- 
ereign ;  a  body-guard.  Addison. 

LIFE'-HARM-ING,  a.    Injurious  to  life.       Shak. 

LIFE'-HOLD,  M.  (Laic.)  Land  held  on  a  lease 
for  lives ;  life-land.  Ash. 

LIFE'-JN-SUR'ANCE,  n.  A  contract  entered 
into,  usually  by  an  insurance  company,  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  money  on  a  person's  death,  on 
the  condition  of  his  p.aying  an  annual  premium 
during  his  life.  Dunglison. 

LIFE'-IN'T?R-PST,  n.  An  estate  or  interest 
which  lasts  during  the  life  of  the  possessor,  or 
during  the  life  of  some  other  person.    Phillips. 

LIFE'— LAND,  n.  {Law.)  Land  held  on  a  lease 
for  lives ;  life-hold.  Ash. 

LIFE'-LEAV-ING,  n.  Departure  from  life.  Shak. 

LIFE'Lpss,  a.  1.  Deprived  of  life  ;  without  life  ; 
dead;  defunct.  _  "  His  lifeless  body."         Shak. 

2.  Having  originally  no  vital  power  or  princi- 
ple ;  inanimate.   "  Lifeless  shadows."    Spenser. 

3.  Wanting  vigor,  force,  or  spirit ;  dull ;  spir- 
itless ;  torpid  ;  sluggish ;  passive. 

In  life  80  lifelesa  as  it  shows  itself.  Shak. 


Syn.  —  Ltf'eless  and  dead  imply  the  absence  of  life 
where  it  has  once  been.  A  lifeless  corpse ;  a  dead 
body  ;  an  inanimate  manner  or  substance  ;  a  dull  per- 
formance. 

LIFE'L^SS-LY,  ad.  Without  life,  vigor,  or  spir- 
it;  frigidly ;' jejunely.  Johnson. 

LIFE'LgSS-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  lifeless. 

LIFE'— LIKE,  a.  Like  life  or  a  living  person.  Pope. 

LIFE'— LINE,  n.  (JVaut.)  A  line  stretched  along 
a  yard,  a  boom,  or  any  part  of  a  vessel  for  men 
to  lay  hold  on,  as  in  rough  weather.  Datia. 

LIFE'— LONG,  a.  Continuing  through  life.  Qu.  Rev, 

t  LIFE'LY,  ad.     Like  life.  Chaucer. 

LiFE'-PRp-§ERV't;R,  n.  An  apparatus  designed 
for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  persons  who 
from  shipwreck  or  other  cause  are  compelled  to 
trust  themselves  to  the  water ;  an  inflated  air- 
tight jacket  or  belt. 

LiFE'-PR5-§ERV'lNG,  a.   Preserving  life.   Shak. 

LIFE'-Rp-NEW'ING,  a.  That  renews  life  ;  re- 
newing life ;  reanimating.  Cowper. 

LIFE'— RENT,  n.  The  enjoyment  of  a  real  estate 
or  a  sum  of  money  during  life.  Brande. 

LIFE'-Rg-STOR'ING,  a.  That  restores  life  ;  re- 
storing or  recovering  life.  Cowper. 

LIFE'— STRING,  n.  A  nerve  or  string  imagined  to 
convey  life.  Daniel. 

LIFE'-Sys-TAIN'ING,  a.  That  sustains  life  ; 
supporting  or  sustaining  life.  Pope. 

LIFE'TIME,  n.  The  time  during  which  a  person 
lives;  continuance  or  duration  of  life.  "Dur- 
ing his  lifetime."  Hume. 

LIFZ'-WEA-RY  (-we-re),  a.  Tired  of  living; 
weary  of  life.  Shak, 

LIFT,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hlifan,  to  arise,  to  soar  ;  Dan. 
lofte ;  Sw.  lyfta.']  \i.  lifted  ;  pp.  lifting, 
LIFTED.  —  Lift,  formerly  used  as  the  imperfect 
tense  and  participle,  is  now  obsolete.] 

1.  To  raise  ;  to  elevate  ;  —  often  used  with  up. 

Lift  ye  up  a  banner  upon  the  high  mountain.        Isa.  xiii.  2. 
Like  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form.        Goldsmith. 

In  full  harmonic  numbers  joined,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven.  Milton. 

2.  To  raise  in  estimation  or  in  dignity. 

Neither  can  it  be  thought,  because  some  lessons  arc  chosen 

out  of  the  Apocrypha,  that  we  do  offer  disgrace  to  the  word 

of  Ood,  or  lift  up  the  writings  of  men  above  it.  Hooker. 

The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man.  Addison. 

3.  t  To  bear  ;  to  support. 

The  earth  him  underneath 
Did  groan,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  lij't.  Spenser. 

4.  t  [Goth,  hlifan.]  To  take  up  and  carry 
away  ;  to  steal ;  —  whence  the  word  shoplifter. 

If  night-robbers  lift  the  well-stored  hive. 

An  humming  through  their  waxen  city  grows.    Dryden. 

To  lift  up  the  face,  to  turn  the  face  upward  in  token 
of  supplication.  Job  xxli.  26.  —  To  lift  up  the  hand,  to 
take  an  oath  ;  to  swear.  Oen.  xiv.  22.  —  To  lift  up  the 
heel  against,  to  behave  insolently  or  contemptuously 
towards.  Ps.  xli.  9. —  To  lift  up  the  horn,  to  conduct 
one's  self  arrogantly  or  scornfully.  Ps.  Ixxv.  4. — 
To  lift  up  the  voice,  to  cry  aloud.  Oen.  xxix.  11. 
Isa.  xxiv.  14. 

Syn.  —  That  is  lifted  which  is  hoisted  or  raised  up 
into  the  air  above  ground.  Lift  a  weiglit  or  a  stone ; 
hoist  a  sail  ;  raUe  a  ladder  ;  —  lifted  up  by  pride  ;  ele- 
vated by  circumstances  ;  exalted  by  wisdom. 

lIfT,  v.  n.  1.  To  strive  to  raise  any  thing.  Locke. 
2.  t  To  practise  theft ;  to  steal.      B.  Jonson. 

LIFT,  n.     1.  The  act  of  lifting  ;  a  lifting. 

In  the  liftot  the  feet,  when  a  man  goeth  up  the  hill,  the 
weight  of  the  body  bcareth  most  upon  the  knees.         Bacon. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  rope  or  tackle  extending  from 
a  yard-arm  to  the  mast-head,  to  support  and 
move  the  yard.  Dana. 

3.  A  load  or  surcharge.  [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 
Dead-lift,  a  lift  by  main  strength.     See  Dead. — 

To  give  a  lift,  to  aid  ;  to  assist.     [Colloquial.] 

lIft,  n.  [A.  S.  h/ft ;  Dut.  lucht ;  Ger.,  Dan.,  (Sr  Sw. 
luft;  Icol.  <Sf  Scot,  lift.]  f  The  sky;  the"  air. 
[Still  used  in  Scotland.]      Chaucer.     Jamieson. 

LIFT,  >  „_     ^  g(,yj.  Qf  movable  gate,  or  a 

LIft'-GATE,  )  gate    without    hinges.      [Local, 

Eng.]  Marshall. 

LtFT'JgR,  n.    One  who  lifts. 


LIFT'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  lifts    ifn 
2.  Assistance  ;  aid  ;  help.  !s,c.j^ 

LiFT'— LOCK,  71.  A  name  sometimes  g'ven  to  a 
canal  lock  because  it  lifts  a  vessel  from  one 
level  to  another.  Tanner. 

LlFT'-TENT-gR,  n.  A  sort  of  regulator  or  gov- 
ernor applied  to  windmills  to  counteract  the 
irregular  action  of  the  wind.  Brande. 

LIFT'-WALL,  n.  The  cross  wall  in  the  chamber 
of  a  canal  lock.  Francis. 

t  LIG,  V.  n.    [See  Lie.]    To  lie.  Chaucer. 

LIg'A-MENT,  w.     [L.  liMamentum;  /?<7o,  to  bind ; 
It.  %  Sp.  ligamento ;  Fr.  ligament.] 
1.  Any  thing  which  ties  or  unites;  a  oand. 


No  common  Uimment  that  binds 
The  various  textures  of  their  minds. 


Sioitr. 


2.  A  Strong,  white,  fibrous  structure  of  a 
close  texture  and  very  slightly  extensible,  unit- 
ing bones,  and  forming  articulations: — any 
membranous  fold  which  retains  an  organ  in  its 
place.  Dunglison. 

LIG-A-MEN'TAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  ligament ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  ligament.  Browne. 

LIG-A-MEN'TOUS,  a.    Ligamental.       Wiseman. 

LIg'AN,  n.  [L.  ligo,  to  tie.]  {Law.)  Goods  sunk 
in  the  sea,  but  tied  to  a  cork  or  buoy,  in  order 
to  be  found  again.  Btackstone. 

Li-GA'TION,  n.     [L.  ligatin  ;  lino,  to  bind.] 

1.  The  act  of  binding  together.  Johnson. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bound  together.  Burton. 

LIG'A-TURE,  n.  [L.,  It.,  4r  Sp.  ligatura;  Fr. 
ligature.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  binds  ;  a  band  ;  a  bandage. 

2.  The  act  of  binding.  Arhuthiwt. 

3.  The  state  of  being  bound.  Mortimer. 

4.  Impotence  induced  by  mngic.  Wright. 

5.  {Surg.)  A  cord  or  thread  for  tying  an 
artery  or  vein  to  prevent  hemorrhage,  for  re- 
moving tumors,  &c.  Dunglison. 

6.  (Mus.)  A  tie  connecting  notes.        Moore. 

7.  {Printing.)  Two  or  more  letters  cast  in 
one  piece,  as  ff,  f,  ffi,. 

LiG'A-TURED  (lig'?>-turd),  a.  Joined  or  bound  by 
a  ligature  ;  as,  "  Ligatured  letters."  Gent.  Mag. 

LI9'5-ANCE,  >  „  [Low  L.  ligaJitia,  ligiantia, 
LI(^'P-AN-(;Y,  )  from  L.  ligo,  ligans,  to  bind.] 
{Old  Eng.  Laio.)  The  bond  reciprocally  con- 
necting the  subject  and  the  chief  or  sovereign, 
binding  the  former  to  tribute  and  due  subjec- 
tion, and  the  latter  to  protection  and  just  gov- 
ernment: —  the  duty  of  obedience  and  fidelity 
owed  by  a  subject  to  his  sovereign  :  —  the  do- 
minions or  territory  of  the  sovereign.  Written 
also  liegance  and  legiancy.     Speltnan.    Burrill. 

LIG'GpR,  n.  {Arch.)  A  horizontal  timber  of  scaf- 
folding. —  See  Ledger.  Francis. 

LIGHT  (lit),  n.  [Goth,  linhath ;  A.  S.  leoht,  leht, 
liht,  lecht ;  Dut.  Sf  Ger.  licht ;  Dan.  lys ;  Sw. 
IJus,  lyse  ;  Icel.  lios.  —  L.  lux  (i.  e.  lues  or  lugs), 
iiichardson.  —  It.  luce  ;  Sp.  <Sr  Port,  luz.] 

1.  That  by  which  objects  are  rendered  per- 
ceptible to  the  sight ;  tlie  medium  of  vision. 

The  seven  lamps  shall  give  light.  Num.  viii.  2. 

Lifiht  spends  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  of  an  hour  in 

passing  fVom  the  sun  to  the  earth.  Newton. 

4Eg=  There  are  two  theories  of  lisht ;  viz.,  the  New- 
tonian or  corpuscular  theory,  or  theory  of  emanation 
or  emission,  and  the  undulatory  theory,  or  theory  of 
undulations.  According  to  tlie  former,  liirht  consists 
of  particles  of  matter  emitted  or  projected  from  a 
luminous  body  with  a  velocity  of  198,000  miles  per 
second.  According  to  the  latter,  all  space  is  filled 
with  a  rare,  subtile,  and  elastic  medium,  or  ether, 
which  is  thrown  into  undulations  by  a  luminous  body, 
as  the  atmosphere  by  a  sonorous  body,  and  as  the  un- 
dulations reach  the  eye,  tliey  aflect  it  with  the  sense 
of  sight.  Tlie  undulatory  theory  is  now  generally 
adopted  by  men  of  science.  Solar  light  is  com|X)se3 
of  seven  different  colors  ;  namely,  violet,  indigo,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red.    Brande.    JVichot. 

flfg-  "  Light,"  according  to  Lorenz  Oken,  "  is  but 
a  polar  tension  of  ether,  evoked  by  a  central  body  in 
antagonism  with  the  planets,  and  heat  is  the  motion 
of  this  ether." —  A  doctrine  which  has  since  been  so 
generally  adopted,  and  the  correctness  of  which  ex- 
periment is  every  day  confirming.    London  JltheniFvm. 

2.  The  state  of  the  elements  in  which  things 
become  visible  ;    the   transparency  of  the  air 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  0,  t,  short;    A,  5,  ],  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    n£lR,   HER; 


LIGHT 

caused  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  —  opposed  to 

darhiesn. 

God  i:«Ili-<l  the  hght  day,  and  the  darkneu  lie  called  nixht. 

Utn.  i.  i. 

3.  Daybreak ;  sunrise. 

The  niurdorer,  rUing  wiUi  the  light,  kllleth  the  poor  and 
needy.  ^"^  ^^i"-  "• 

4.  Life ;  animated  existence. 

Swift  roll  the  years,  and  ri»c  the  cxiH-cted  mom, 

O,  tpring  to  light}  auapictuu*  babe, lie  bora.  Pope. 

6.  Any  thing  that  gives  light,  as  a  taper,  a 

lamp,  a  star,  a  lighthouse,  &c. 

And  Ood  aald,  Ix-'t  there  Iw   UnhU  In  the  flrtnamcnt  of 

henvrn.to  divide  the  day  from  the  night And  Goil  made 

two  great  liohtf.  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the 
IcMer  light  to  rule  Hie  night.  <Jea.  i.  14,  lU. 

The  ancient  mode  of  exhibiting  Ught»  as  beacons  to  the 
mariner  consisted  in  li-.irning  w<K)d  or  coal,  in  a  chauftr,  on 
the  top  of  a  towers  and.  till  the  year  ISI7,  tlie  Lddystone  light 
was  nothing  blotter  thun  tlie  feeble  blaze  of  a  few  tallow  can- 
dles, without  any  aniuiratus  for  concentrating  the  light  or 
giving  it  any  particular  direction.  Braiide. 

6.  Illumination  of  mind ;  instruction  ;  knowl- 
edge ;  insight ;  comprehension. 

God  hath  set  two  light*  to  enligliton  us  .  . .  the  light  of  rea,- 
■on,  which  is  the  li^iht  of  his  cn-ation,  and  the  light  of  Scrip- 
ture, wliich  is  an  after  revelation  from  him.  IVhichcote. 

tight,  and  understonding,  and  wisdom  lilcc  the  wisdom  of 
the  gods,  was  found  in  him.  iMm.  v.  II. 

The  b<Miks  of  Varro  concerning  navigation  have  been  lost, 
which  would  have  given  us  great  light  in  those  matters. 

Arbuthnot. 

7.  Explanation  ;  illustration ;  means  of  know- 
ing or  understanding. 

One  part  of  the  lacred  text  could  not  Ml  to  give  Uffht  unto 
uiothcr.  Locke. 

8.  Public  view  or  notice. 

Why  am  I  asked  what  next  shall  sec  the  light} 
Heavensl  was  I  l)orn  for  nothing  but  to  write?        I'ope. 

0.  An  aperture  by  which  light  is  admitted, 
as  a  door,  window,  a  pane  if  glass,  &c.    Crabb. 

10.  Point  of  view  ;  situation  or  position  from 
■which  a  thing  is,  or  may  be,  viewed. 

Frequent  consideration  of  a  thing  wears  off  the  strange- 
ness ot  it,  and  shows  it  in  its  several 7i|/A<s.  South. 

The  Triple  Alliance  may  be  viewed  in  two  lights:  as  a 
measure  of  foreign  policy,  and  as  a  measure  of  domestic  pol- 
icy; and,  under  lioth  aspects,  it  seems  to  us  deserving  of  all 
the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  uiM>n  it.  Macaulag. 

11.  {Paint.)  That  part  of  a  picture  on  which 
the  light  is  supposed  to  fall,  and  which  is 
painted  in  bright  colors ;  —  opposed  to  shade. 

Never  admit  two  equal  lightt  in  the  same  picture.       Dryilen. 

12.  {Arch.)  One  of  the  spaces  into  which  a 
window-frame  is  divided.  Dritton. 

Ifff-  In  the  Scripture.s,  light  is  used  metaphorically 
ill  ilirtereiit  senses,  wliirh  may  generally  be  deter- 
mined by  the  connection. 

1.  Joy  ;  happiness  ;  prosperity. 

Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  gladness  fbr  the  up- 
right in  heart.  P».  xcvii.  II. 
Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning,      /n.  lviii.8. 

2.  Truth,  or  the  knowledge  of  (lie  truth. 

To  the  law  and  to  the  t«'stlmony!  if  they  speak  not  accord- 
ing to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them. 

Isa.  viii.  20. 

3.  Support ;  comfort ;  deliverance. 

When  I  sit  in  darkness,  the  Lord  shall  be  light  unto  me. 

Mic.  vii.  8. 

4.  Spiritual  illumination,  or  the  gospel. 

To  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light 
is  sprung  up.  ilatt.  iv.  10. 

5.  The  understanding  ;  spiritual  discernment. 

If,  therefore,  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how 
great  is  that  darkness  I  J/ntf.  vi.  23. 

6.  The  source  of  light  or  truth. 

That  was  the  true  Light,  which  lightcth  every  man  that 
eometh  into  the  world.  John  i. !). 

7.  One  who  is  enlightened. 

Now  are  yc  light  in  the  I^rd.  Eph.  v.  7. 

To  come  to  light,  to  be  discovered  or  detected.  —  To 

stand  in  one's  own  light,  to  lie  a  liindcrance  or  obstacle 

to  one's  own  success  ;  to  frustrate  one's  own  puritoses. 

—  JVorthern  lights.     See  .AURORA  BOREALIS. 

LIGHT  (lit),  a.  [Goth,  leiffhts,  lightness;  A.  S. 
leuht,  liht ;  Dut.  ligt ;  Get.  leicht ;  Dan.  let ;  Sw. 
liitt;  Icel.  letthcrr.  —  L.  leris;  It.  licve,  leggicro; 
Sp.  leve,  lii/ero ;  Fr.  leffer,  light ;  lege,  empty.] 

1.  Not  tending  to  the  centre  of  gravity  with 
force ;  of  little  weight ;  not  heavy  ;  not  dense. 

Wo  shall  be  winnowed  with  so  ronph  a  wind. 
That  even  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chalf.       Shal: 
I  couhl  not  Ktiess  which  of  the  weights  was  light  or  heavy 
whilst  I  held  tnum  in  my  hand.  Spetuier. 

2.  Easy  to  be  borne,  worn,  carried,  or  lifted  ; 
not  burdensome  ;  not  onerous  ;  not  oppressive. 

My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.       Matt.  xl. )». 

3.  Easy  to  be  performed  or  endured ;  not  dif- 
ficult ;  pleasant.  "  The  task  was  tight."  Drgden. 

4.  Easy  to  be  digested,  as  food. 
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6.  Porous ;  spongy ;  raised  by  fennentation ; 
not  heavy  or  clamuiy  ;  as,  "  Light  bread." 

6.  Loose  ;  friable  ;  sandy. 

On  the  ^;gean  shore  a  city  stands, 

Built  uobly  I  pure  tlie  air,  and  light  the  soil.       MilUm. 

7.  Not  encumbered  ;  not  laden  or  freighted ; 
not  heavy-armed  ;  free  from  impediments. 

8.  Not  of  legal  weight,  us  a  coin. 

9.  Nimble  ;  active  ;  swift. 

Asahel  was  light  of  foot  a*  a  wild  ro«.  2  Sam.  II.  18. 

10.  Slight ;  trifling.    "  A  light  error."  Boyle. 
Light  was  the  touch,  but  it  thrilled  to  the  bone.       Ilyron. 

11.  Easy  to  admit  influence  ;  wanting  dig- 
nity ;    unsteady ;   unsettled  ;   fickle  ;   frivolous ; 

fay  ;    airy  ;    trifling.     "  Light,  vain   persons." 
iarics.    '"  A  tight  and  inconsiderate  person." 
TiUotson. 

12.  Bright ;  clear ;  not  dark. 

As  soou  as  the  morning  was  light.  Oen.  zIIt.  S. 

13.  Whitish ;  tending  or  approaching  to  white 
color;  as,  "  A  light  color."  Dryden. 

Light  sails,  (J^aat.)  a  term  applied  to  all  the  sails 
above  the  topsails,  and  to  the  studding-sails  and  fly- 
ing jib.  Dana. —  To  make  light  of.  to  treat  as  of  little 
consequence  or  importance.  "  They  made  light  of  it, 
and  went  their  ways."  Matt.  xxii.  5. —  To  set  light 
by,  to  undervalue  ;  to  slight ;  to  despise.  "  Cursed 
be  he  that  setteth  light  by  his  father  or  his  mother." 
Deut.  xxvii.  16. 

LIGHT  (lit),  ad.  Lightly  ;  cheaply :— nimbly.  Shak. 

LIGHT  (lit),  r.  a.  [A.  S.  alihtan,  gelihtan,  to 
enlighten  ;  to  illuminate.]  \i.  liohted  or  lit  ; 
pp.  LiOHTiNO,  LIGHTED  or  LIT.  —  Lit  is  obso- 
lete or  colloquial.] 

1.  To  kindle ;  to  inflai  .e ;  to  set  fire  to ;  to 
lighten.     "  Lighted  tapers."  Dryden. 

The  truth  shines  so  clear,  that  to  go  about  to  prove  it  were 
to  light  a  cnndle  to  see  the  sun.  GlanvilL 

2.  To  give  light  to  ;  to  guide  by  light. 

Ho|>p1ps8,  lasting  flames  I  like  those  that  bum 

To  light  the  dead,  and  warm  th'  unfruitful  urn.     Pope. 

3.  To  illuminate ;  to  fill  or  cover  with  light ; 

—  often  used  with  np. 

The  sun  whs  set;  and  Vesper,  to  supply 

His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky.         Dry<len. 

4.  To  lighten  ;  to  ease  of  a  burden.  "Light 
this  weary  vessel  of  her  load."  Speiiser. 

5.  {Naut.)  To  move,  lift,  or  haul  along,  as  a 
sail.  Dana. 

lIgHT  (lit),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  lihtan,  lghfan,to  alight.] 

[i.  LIGHTED  or  lit;  pp.  LIGHTING,  LIOHTED  Or 

LIT. —  Lit  is  used  colloquially  only.] 

1.  To  fall  or  come  by  chance  ;  to  happen ;  — 
followed  by  on  or  iijxyn. 

Haply  their  eye  shall  light  upon  acme  toy 
You  nave  desire  to  purchase.  Shot. 

A  weaker  man  may  sometimes  light  on  notions  whichhad 
escaped  a  wiser.  jVattn. 

2.  To  come  or  fall ;  to  strike ;  —  followed  by 
on  or  upon. 

Neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them.  Sev.  vii.  16. 

3.  To  descend,  as  from  a  horse  or  a  carriage ; 

—  often  used  with  doiDn,from,  or  off. 

Naaman  . .  .  lighted  down  fVom  the  chariot.      2  Kings  v.  21. 
She  WpA^crfojf  the  camel.  On.  xiiv.  Gt. 


The  god  laid  down  his  feeble  rays. 
Then  lighted  from  his  glittering  coach. 


Sicift. 


4.  To  settle  or  rest  from  flight,  as  a  bird  or 
other  winged  animal ;  to  alight. 

She  [a  bee]  light*  on  that  and  this,  and  tastcth  all.    Davie*. 

LIGHT'-ARMED  (Ilt'armd),  a.  Armed  with  light 
weapons.  "  Clans  %/«^-ar;wcrf  or  heavy."  Milton. 

lIgHT'-BeAr-?R  (llt'b4r-er),  n.  One  who  bears 
a  light ;  a  torch-bearer.  B.  Jotuion. 

LIGHT'-BRAIN,  n.  An  empty-headed  person. 
"  Being,  as  some  were,  ligJU-brains."      Martin. 

LIgHT'EN  (li'tn),  r.  n.  [A.  S.  lyhtan,  lihtin,  to 
shine,  to  alight.]  [i.  lightened  ;  pp.  light- 
ening, LIGHTENED.] 

1.  To  flash,  hurst  forth,  or  dart,  as  lightning. 

The  lightning,  that  liiihlenrth  out  of  the  one  |)art  under 
heaven  showeth  unto  the  other  part.  Luke  xvii.  'H. 

2.  To  dart  out  words  with  vehemence.  "  They 
thunder,  they  lighten,  they  storm  and  rage." 

Apol.  or  Def.  of  Prince  of  Orange. 

3.  To  light ;  to  fall ;  to  .ilight. 

Let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us.  Common  Praiier. 

4.  To  grow  lighter,  or  to  clear  off ;  —  used  of 
the  weather.     [Colloquial.]  Wright. 


LIGHTLY 

LKghT'EN  (II  ui),  r  a.     [A.  8.  alihtan,  gelihtan.] 

1.  To  illuminate ;  to  iliumine  ;  to  enlighten ; 
to  fill  or  cover  with  light ;  to  light. 

The  l>ird  will  lighten  my  darkneaa.         S  Sam.  zsiL  tB. 
A  key  of  Are  ran  all  along  the  aborf. 
And  liglUnted  nil  the  river  with  a  bUzo,         I/rtden. 

2.  To  dart  like  lightning  ;  to  emit;  to  send- 

IIU  rye. 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  Uvhim*  lurtli 
Controlling  nngcaty.  Shot. 

3.  [A.  8.  leo/Uan  ;  gelihtan.]  To  make  lighter; 
to  maKe  less  heavy  ;  to  relieve  ;  to  case. 

The  mariners  cast  forth  the  ware*  that  wen  la  the  ahla 
into  the  sea,  to  Itglilen  it  of  thetu.  Jom.  L  li. 

,       .-  Strive, 

Iji  ofHccs  of  lore,  how  we  may  lighten 
£ach  other's  burden.  HilUm. 

4.  To  exhilarate  ;  to  cheer ;  to  enliven. 

A  tmsty  villain,  very  <»<l. 
When  I  am  dull  with  ran-  and  mrlanrholy, 
Lighten*  my  humor  with  hi*  merry  jest.  Stat. 

LiGHT'pR  (llt'er),  n.  1.  One  who  light.s  or  com- 
municates light ;  as,  "  A  hxnx'p-lighti'r." 

2.  {Xaut.)  A  large  open  boat  used  in  loading 
and  unloading  vessels.  Dana. 

LIGHT'^R,  v.a.  To  convey  or  unload  by  a  boat 
called  a  lighter.  Bryant. 

l!ghT'(:R-A^B  (llt'«r-»J),  n.  Money  paid  for 
conveying  goods  in  a  lighter.  Crabb. 

LIGHT'{:r-mAn,  n.  One  who  manages  a  large 
open  boat  called  lighter.  Child. 

LiGHT'-FTN-fijpRED  (llt'nng-|?rd),  a.  Nimble  in 
fingering;  thievish.  Johnson. 

LIGHT'-FOOT  (llt'fat),  a.  Nimble  ;  light-footed 
Bring  here  thy  light-foot  nymph*  and  sprightly  trmin.Tiolrll. 

LIGHT'-FOOT  (llt'fat),  n.  Venison.  FA  cant 
word.]  Johnson. 

LIGHT'-FOOT-pn  (lit'fat-?d),  o.  Nimble  in  run- 
ning or  in  dancing ;  light-foot.  Drayton. 

tLIGHT'FX)L,  a.     Full  of  light.  Wickliffe. 

LiGHT'-HAND-fD,  a.  {Naut.)  Being  short  of  a 
complement  of  men,  as  a  ship.  Ogihie. 

LIGHT'-HEAD-fD  (llt'li«d-?d),  a.     1.  Unsteady  ; 

thoughtless;  heedless;  weak.  Clarendon. 

2.  Disordered  in  the  head  or  brain ;  dizzy  or 

delirious.  Johnson. 

LfGHT'-HEAD'pD-NfiSS,  n.    The  state  of  being 

light-headed.  Johnson. 

LiGHT'-HEART-gD  (llt'hart-ed),  a.  Free  from 
heaviness  or  grief ;  merry;  cheerful.  IVilliams. 

LIgHT'-HEART'5D-LY,  ad.  With  a  light  heart ; 
cheerfully.  '  Wright. 

LiGHT'-HEART'pD-NftSS,  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  light-hearted  ;  cheerfulness.  Wright. 

LlGHT'-nEELED  (lit'heid),  a.     Swift  of  foot. 

The  villain  is  much  lighter-heeled  than  L  Shak. 

LIgHT'-HORSE,  n.     {Mil)  Light-armed  cavalry. 

Mil.  Ency. 

LIGHT'-Il6l)SE  (lit-),  n.  A  building  erected  on 
the  sea-shore,  or  upon  rocks,  from  which  one  or 
more  lights  are  exhibited  at  night  for  the  direc- 
tion of  mariners  ;  a  pharos.  P.  Cyc 

L!gHT'-IN'FAN-TRV,  n.  {Mil.)  A  body  of  light- 
armed  men,  selected  for  activity  and  strength, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  advance  and  re- 
treat, and  to  cover  and  assist  the  mana-uvres  of 
larger  bodies.  Mil.  Ency. 

LiGHT'-LftGGED  (lll'lJgd  or  -l«g'^),  a.  Swift  of 
foot ;  nimble.     "  Light-legged  Pas."        Sidney. 

LlGHT'Lpss  (llt'l?8),  a.  Without  light;  dark. 
"The  lightlcss  fire."  Shak. 

LIGHT'LY  (llt'le),  ad.  1.  In  a  light  manner ;  with 
lightness  or  levity  ;  with  little  weight. 

llim.  thus  intent,  Ithuriel  with  bU  spear         „__ 
Touched  lightlg.  Mittom. 

2.  In  a  small  degree ;  slightly  ;  not  greatly. 
"He  liqhtlif  afflicted  the  land."  Isa.  ix.  1. 

3.  Plasily  ;    without   difficulty ;    readily ;    ot 
course  ;  cheerfully.   *'  Bear  it  lightly."       Shak. 

4.  Without  reason,  care,  or  consideration. 

Flatter  not  the  rich;  neither  do  thou  wilUngly  or  «»»«* 
appear  before  great  pcraonagvs.  JtlK  Tatilor. 

6.  Not  chastely  ;  wantonly.  Stcifl. 

6.  t Commonly;  usually. 

Short  summer*  lightly  hare  a  (brward  spring.  Shttt. 

The  great  thieve*  of  the  stale  are  NglMp  the  oflinn  ol  Iho 

crown.  A  JammtH. 
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LfGHT'-MAK-5R,  n.  That  which  gives  light,  as 
a  heavenly  body.  Wickliffe. 

LIGHT'-MIND-gD  (lit'-),  a.  Not  considerate  ;  un- 
settled ;  unsteady  ;  frivolous.         Eccles.  xix.  4. 

LIGHT'NgSS  (lit'nes),  n.  1.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  light ;  want  or  absence  of  weight ; 
levity ;  —  opposed  to  heaviness. 

Some  are  for  masts  of  ships,  as  fir  and  pine,  because  of 
their  length,  straightuess,  and  liyhtness.  Bacon. 

2.  Want  of  consideration  ;  unsteadiness  ; 
frivolousness  ;  frivolity ;  levity. 

Unto  knieht  there  is  no  greater  shame 
Than  lightness  and  inconstancy  in  love.  Spenser. 

When  I,  therefore,  was  thus  minded,  did  I  use  lightnessl 

•2  Cor.  i.  IT. 

3.  Luminosity  ;  lucidity  ;  brightness.    Roget. 

4.  Unchastity  ;  wantonness  ;  lewdness.  Shak. 
6.    {Fine  Arts.)  The   quality  of  being  free 

from  weight  or  clumsiness.  Brande. 

LIGHT'NING,  n.  [From  linhten,  Ur/htening,  Ught- 
niiig.  —  A.  S.  Uhting,  lintincg,  hhtung.'\ 

1.  The  flash  that  attends  thunder  ;  an  electric 
phenomenon  produced  by  the  passage  of  electri- 
city from  one  cloud  to  another,  or  between  a 
cloud  and  the  earth. 

j93=-  "  The  ideiitity  of  Hghtning  with  electricity 
.  .  .  was  first  directly  demonstrated  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Franklin,  in  1749."    Brande. 

2.  A  brightening  up  of  the  faculties. 

How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death. 

Have  they  been  merry  1  which  their  keepers  call 

A  liyhttiing  before  death.  Shak. 

LIGHT'NING-BUG,  M.   A  kind  of  fire-fly.   Clarke. 

LiGHT'NlNG-CON-DUCT'QR,  n.  A  lightning- 
rod.  '  Clarke. 

LIGHT'NING-GLAncE,  n.  A  flash  of  lightning 
or  a  flash  of  the  eye.  Clarke. 

LIGHT'N!NG-R6d,  n.  A  metallic  rod  for  con- 
ducting lightning  or  electricity  to  the  earth,  and 
thus  protecting  a  building,  a  ship,  &c. 

LIGHT'-ROOM,  n.  (Natd.)  A  small  room  from 
which  light  is  afforded  to  the  powder  magazine 
oi"  a  ship.  Brande. 

LIGHTS  (ITts),  n.  pi.  The  lungs;  —  applied  par- 
ticularly to  the  lungs  of  a  brute,  and  so  called 
because  they  are  lighter  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk  than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Holland. 

LIGHT'-SH!p,  n.  A  ship  anchored  and  serving 
as  a  light-house.  Clarke. 

LIGHT'SOME  (lit'suin),  a.  1.  [See  LlOHT,  n.]  Full 
of  light ;  luminous  ;  —  opposed  to  darksome. 

If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright. 


Go,  visit  it  by  the  pale  motjnliglit; 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  (' 
Uild  hut  to  flout  the  ruins  gray. 


Scott. 


2.  [See  Light,  a.]  "Without  care  or  heavi- 
ness ;  gay;  lively;  cheerful;  buoyant;  blithe- 
some. "  The  lightsome  passion  of  joy."  South. 
"  Lightsome,  vacant  heart."     Blair. 

LiGHT'SOME-LY,  ad.     In  a  lightsome  manner. 

LIGHT'SOME-NESS  (lit'sum-n«s),  n.   1.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  light  or  luminous.  Cheyne. 
2.  Gayety ;  cheerfulness  ;  liveliness.  Johnson. 

LIGHT'-SPlR-JT-gD,  a.  Having  a  light  or  cheer- 
ful spirit.  Wright. 

LIgHT'-TOUCH  (lit'tiich),  V.  a.  To  touch  or  ex- 
ecute with  a  light  hand.  Thomson. 

LiGHT'-WlNGED   (llt'wingd),   a.     Having  light 

wings.  Shak. 

t  LIGHT' Y,  a.    Full  of  light.  Wickliffe. 

LlGN-AL'OE§  (lin-Sl'oz  or  lTg-n&l'5z)  [lln-ai'oz, 
K.  Taylor,  Carr,  IVr.;  lig-nai'oz,  S.  W.  Sm.],n. 
[L.  lignum,  wood,  and  Eng.  aloes.]  Aloes-wood  ; 
agalloch.  Num.  xxiv. 

LIG'Njp-OfJS,  a.  [L.ligneus;  lignum, -wood;  It. 
lignio ;  Sp.  lehoso ;  Fr.  ligneiM.}  Made  of  or 
resembling  wood ;  woody.  "  Ligneous  mat- 
ter." Ure. 

lIg-nKf'^R-oOs,  a.  [L.  lignum,  wood,  and  firo, 
to  bear.]     Producing  or  bearing  wood.    Wright. 

l!g-NJ-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  lignum,  wood,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  The  process  of  becoming,  or  of 
converting  into,  wood.  Wright. 

LIg'N|-f6RM,  a.  [L.  lignum,  wood,  and  forma, 
form.]  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of 
wood.  Ure. 


LtG'Nl-Fi?',  V,  a.  [L.  lignum,  wood,  and  facio,  to 
make.}    To  convert  into  wood.  Wright. 

lTg'NJ-FY,  v.  n.    To  become  wood.  Wright. 

lIg'NINE,  M.  \\j.  lignum,  •mood.']  (CAem.)  Woody 
fibre ;  the  solid  part  of  vegetables.        Silliman. 

LIG-NJ-PER'DOUS,  a.  [L.  lignum,  wood,  and 
perdo,  to  destroy.]  Noting  insects  that  destroy 
wood.  Lyell. 

lIg'NITE,  n.  [L.  lignum,  wood.]  {Min.)  Fossil 
wood  carbonized  to  a  certain  degree,  but  retain- 
ing its  woody  texture.  P.  Cyc. 

LIG-NIT'JC,  a.    Resembling  lignite.  Clarke. 

LiG'N6NE,n.  [L.  lignum,  wood.]  (CAon.)  A  liquid 
which  exists  in  commercial  pyroxylic  spirit ;  a 
product  of  the  distillation  of  wood.  Hoblyn. 

lIg-NOSE',  a.    Woody ;  ligneous.  Gray. 

LIG'NOrs,  a.  [L.  Ugnosus  ;  lignum,  wood.] 
Wooden  ;  ligneous  ;  lignose.     [k.]  Evelyn. 

Lia'J\rUM-Vi'T.m  (ng-num-vi't§),  w.  [L.,  tooorf 
of  life.]  The  hard,  heavy,  tough,  and  resinous 
wood  of  the  Gtiaiacum  officinale,  a  tree  which 
grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  warm  lati- 
tudes of  America;  —  extensively  used  in  turn- 
ery. Rees.     Gray. 

lTg'U-LA,  n.  [L.  lingula,  or  ligula,  a  little  tongue  ; 
lingua,  the  tongue.] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  blade  of  a  grass  consisting  of 
an  expansion  of  the  leaf  at  the  apex  of  the 
sheathing  petiole ;  the  petiole  of  a  ligulate 
corolla,  as  of  the  sunflower.  Gray. 

2.  (Ent.)  The  te  minal  or  apical  portion  of 
the  lower  lip.  Westwood. 

LIG'y-LATE,  a.     (Bot.)  Having  a  ligula.     Gray. 

LIG'U-LAT-(:D,  a.     {Bot.)  Ligulate.  Ogilrie. 

t  LI'GURE  [li'gur,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  ITe'yur, 
Ja.;  li'gur  or  lig'ur,  K.;  llg'ur,  Wr.],  n.  A 
precious  stone  ;  a  hyacinth.      Exod.  xxxix.  12. 


Lia'U-RE^,  n. 
Liguria. 


[L.]    {Geog.)  The  natives  of 
Earnshato 


LJ-GU'Rl-AN,  a.     {Geog.)  Relating  to  Liguria. 

LTg'U-RITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  an  apple- 
green  color,  found  crystallized  in  talcose  rock, 
in  the  Apennines,  and  resembling  chrysolite  in 
color,  transparency,  and  hardness.  P.  Cyc. 

LIKE.  A  frequent  termination  of  adjectives  in 
English,  from  the  Saxon  form  lie,  softened  into 
ly,  as  manlike,  manly. 

LIKE,  a.  [Goth,  leiks,  galeiks;  A.  S.  He,  gelic; 
Dut.  gelyk  ;  Frs.  lie ;  Ger.  gleich ;  Dan.  lig, 
lige;  Icel.  likr;  Sw.  lik,  lika.  "From  lie,  the 
body  of  a  man,  the  essence  or  nature;  hence 
the  figurative  meaning,  an  appearance,  resem- 
blance, like."  Bosworth. — Jmiius  suggests, 
and  Wachter  has  no  doubt,  from  the  Gr.  t\Kc).oi.] 
L  Resembling ;  having  resemblance  ;  simi- 
lar ;  —  often  used  with  to  or  unto. 

Lord,  who  is  like  unto  thee?  Ps.  xxxv.  10. 

The  staff  of  his  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam.  1  Sam.  xvii.  7. 

2.  Equal ;  same  in  quantity,  amount,  or  ex- 
tent ;  as,  "  Like  fortunes  "  ;  "A  like  number." 

3.  Likely ;  probable. 

My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding-bed.  Shak. 

Syn.— See  Equal. 
Like  figures See  SimiIjAR  FIGURES. 

LIKE,  n.  1.  Some  person  or  thing  resembling 
another.     "  Like  produces  like." 

When  I  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills; 

And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you.  Shak. 

2.    Preference  ;    liking  ;    partiality  ;    predi- 
lection ;  as,  "  Likes  and  dislikes." 

Had  like,  had  likelihood  or  probability  ;  was  likely. 
This  vehicle  had  like  to  have  fallen  into  the  sea.    Cowper. 

LIKE,  ad.  1.  In  the  same  or  a  similar  manner; 
in  the  manner  of. 

Be  strong,  and  quit  yourselves  like  men.         1  Sam.  iv.  19. 

Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 

them  that  fear  him.  Ps.  ciii.  13. 

2.  Likely ;  probably. 

Ere  it  be  demanded. 
As  like  enough  it  will,  I  'd  have  it  copied.  Shak. 

LIKE,  r.  a.  [Goth.  leikan,galeikan;  A.S.lician; 
Dut.  lyken ;  Frs.  lika ;  Ger.  gleichen ;  Sw.  lika ; 


Icel.  lika.    "From  Uc,  lac,  a  gift,  what  pleases, 
or  from  lie,  like."    Bosworth.]     \i.  liked  ;  pp. 

LIKING,  LIKKU.] 

1.  tTo  be  agreeable  to ;  to  gratify  ;  to  please. 
"  The  music  likes  you  not."  Shak, 

2.  To  choose  with  some  degree  of  preference  • 
to  have  a  preference  or  regard  for  ;  to  approve  • 
to  esteem.  "  What  it  likes  or  loathes."       Shak. 

I  never  liked  thy  talk,  thy  offers  less.  Milton. 

3.  t  To  liken  ;  to  compare.  "  Like  me  to  the 
peasant  boys."  Shak, 

LIKE,  v.n.  1.  To  be  pleased;  to  choose;  to  elect; 
to  think  fit ;  to  list ;  to  prefer. 

These  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  lik'&t,  at  home,      JfHton. 

2.  To  be  in  a  fair  way;  to  come  n?ar;  as, 
*'  He  liked  to  have  fallen."  [Colloquial  and  local.] 
t  To  like  of,  to  be  pleased  with  ;  to  like. 

I  like  not  of  Prince  Edward's  flight.  Shak. 

LiKE'Ll-HOOD  (llk'le-hftd),  n.    1.  Appearance  of 
truth  ;  verisimilitude  ;  probability  ;  likeliness. 
What  likelihood  of  his  amendment?  Shak. 

2.  Resemblance ;  appearance  ;  likeness. S/m/t. 

LIKE'LI-NESS,  ti.  The  quality  of  being  likely; 
likelihood.  Chaucer, 

LIKE'LY,  a.  1.  Having  likeness  or  resemblance 
to  the  truth  or  reality  ;  that  probably  has  been, 
is,  or  may  be  ;  that  may  with  reason  be  thought 
or  believed ;  probable  ;  credible.  S/iak. 

2.  That  may  be  liked  ;  that  may  please ;  pleas- 
ing; agreeable. 

I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love.  Shak. 

3.  Respectable;  worthy  of  esteem;  estimable; 
sensible.     [Colloquial,  U.  S.]  Port-Folio. 

LIKE'LY,  ad.  Probably  ;  with  probability ;  as 
may  reasonably  be  thought.  Glanvill. 

LIKE'-MIND-pD,  a.  Having  similar  mind,  in- 
tentions, or  views. 

Fulfil  ye  my  joy,  that  ye  be  like-minded.  Phil.  ii.  2. 

LIK'EN  (li'kn),  D.  a.  [i.  LIKENED  ;pj9.  likening, 
LIKENED.]  To  represent  as  having  resem- 
blance or  similarity  ;  to  compare. 

Who  among  the  sons  of  the  mighty  can  be  likened  unto 
the  Lord?  /*«.  Ixxxix.  6. 

LlKE'NgSS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
like  ;  resemblance ;  similarity ;  similitude ;  sem- 
blance ;  form. 

They  had  the  likeness  of  men.  £zek.  i.  S, 

2.  That  which  resembles  another ;  a  copy ;  a 
counterpart;  image;  representation;  portrait; 
picture ;  statue  ;  effigy. 

To  whom,  then,  will  ye  liken  God?  and  what  likcnexs  will 
ye  compare  unto  him?  7sa.  xl.  18. 

Syn.  —  Likeness  is  a  more  general  and  a  stronger 
term  than  resemblance,  .similitude,  or  similarity.  Like- 
ness in  person  ;  resemblance  in  appearance  ;  similarity 
of  disposition.  A  portrait  is  a  likeness,  if  the  resem- 
blance is  striking. 

LIKE'WIiJE,  ad.  or  conj.  In  like  manner;  also; 
moreover ;  too. 

He  is  a  poet,  and  likewise  a  musician,  Whately. 

LIK'ING,  n.     1.  State  or  condition,  as  of  body. 

Their  young  ones  are  in  good  liking.  Job  xxxix.  4. 

2.  Inclination  ;  desire  ;  preference  ;  pleasure. 

If  I  had  liberty,  I  would  do  my  liking.  Shak. 

He  who  has  no  liking  for  the  whole  ought,  in  reason,  to  bo 

excluded  from  censuring  the  parts.  Dtyden. 

To  be  in  likinit,  to  be  on  trial.     Dryden, 
t  LIK'ING,  a.    Plump  ;  in  a  state  of  plumpness. 

Why  should  he  see  your  faces  worse  liking  than  the  chil- 
dren which  are  of  your  sort  ?  Uan.  i.  10. 

LI'LAC  [Il'l?k,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Jn.  Sm.  Wb.;  111'- 
l?k,  Kenrick  ;  le'ljk  or  li'lfik,  K. ;  sometimes, 
corruptly,  la'lok],  n.  [It.  lila;  Sp.  lila,  or  lilac; 
Fr.  lilas.  "  Lilac  is  derived  from  lilag,  the  Per- 
sian for  a  flower."  Eng.  Cyc]  {Hot.)  An  orna- 
mental deciduous  shrub  of  the  genus  Syringa, 
bearing  purple  or  white  flowers,  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  beautiful  thyroid  terminal  pannicles, 
and  are  very  fragrant; — often  written  lilach. 

LIL'A-C!NE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  bitter  crystallizable 
principle  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  Syringa  vul- 
garis, or  lilac.  Brande. 

LIL'A-LITE,  n.  [Eng.  lilac,  and  Gr.  XlQoi,  a  stone.] 
{Min.)  Lepidolite,  a  mineral  of  a  violet  or  lilao 
color.  Smart, 
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LlL-l-A'CE0l,l8  (lII-9-l'ihu«\  a.  (Bot.)  Resein- 
bling,  or  pertaining  to,  tlie  lily.  "  Liliaceoiia 
plants."  ^-  <^>. 

LIL'IEO  (ITI'iil),  a.   Covered  or  decked  with  lilies. 

By  tandy  Laduu'a  lilkd  banks.  ililton. 

lIL-1-PU'TIAN,  n.    1.  One  of  the  race  of  pygmies 
inhabitinK  "the  imaginary  island  of  Liliput,  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  novels  of  Swift.  iiwift. 
2.  A  very  diminutive  person.                CUirke. 

LtL-I-Pfl'TrAN,  a.    1.  Pertaining  to  the  imagin- 
ary island  of  Liliput. 
2.  Very  small ;  pygmean.  Llot/d, 

tUl-L,  V.  a.  [See  Loll.]  To  loll;  — used  of 
the  tongue.  Spenser. 

LILT,  v.  n.     1.  To  spring;  to  do  any  thing  nim- 
bly.    [North  of  Eng.]  IVriyhl. 
2.  To  sing  merrily.    [Scot.]               Jamieson. 

LIl'Y,  »>. ;  pi.  lTl'jes.  [Gr.  Xdptov  ;  L.  lilium ;  It. 
gigUo;  Sp.  lirio;  Fr.  Us.  —  "From  the  Celtic 
word  li,  which  signifies  whiteness."  Lotidon.] 
A  genus  of  plants  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  which  are  either  white,  yellow,  or 
red. 

Lily  of  tht  valley,  (Bot.)  a  plant  which  produces  a 
sweet-scented  tluwer,  having  a  comlla  somowliat 
b«ll-Hha|)ed,  and  divided  at  tlie  tup  into  six  segments  ; 
May  lily:   Coiicaleariamajalis.  Lincoln, 

L!l'Y-DAf'FQ-DIL,  n.  A  plant  and  its  flower, 
of  the  genus  yarcissiis.  Johnson. 

LIl'Y-HAND'(;d,  a.  Having  hands  white  as  the 
lily".  Spenser. 

LtL'Y-HY'A-ClNTH,  n.  A  plant  and  its  flower, 
of  t"he  genus  Hyacinthus.  Miller. 

lIi/Y-LI  V'?RED  (-erd),  a.  White-livered ;  cow- 
ardly; timid. 

Go,  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear. 

Thou  (ily-livered  boy.  Shot. 

LlL'Y-SlL'VplRED  (-8tl'v?rd),  a.  Silvered  or 
whitened  with  lilies.  Cawthorne. 

Ll-MA'CEOyS  (-shys),  a.  [L.  Umax,  limtcis,  a 
slug.]    Pertaining  to  the  naked  snail.     Blount. 

Ll'MAIL,  n.  [Fr.  limaille.]  The  filings  of  a 
metal ;  liraature.  Crabb. 

H-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  limo,  to  file.]  The  act  of 
filing  or  polishing.  Phillips. 

Li'MA-TURE,  n.  [L.  limatura ;  limo,  limatus,  to 
file ;  lima,  a  file.]  Particles  rubbed  off  by  a 
file ;  filings.  Johnson. 

LI'mAx,  n.  [L.l  The  slug  or  naked  snail,  a 
genus  of  mollusks  destructive  to  plants.  Baird. 

lTmb  (Hm),  n.  [A.  S.  Urn;  Icel.  Urn;  Dan.  4r 
Sw.  lem.  —  L.  hmbus ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  limbo ;  Fr. 
limbe.  —  Tooke  derives  the  word  from  A.  S.  lim- 
pitiH,  to  belong  to.] 

1.  One  of  the  extremities  of  an  animal,  ar- 
ranged on  each  side  of  the  trunk  and  articu- 
lated with  it ;  a  member.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  branch  of  a  tree  ;  a  bough.  Iloget. 

3.  {Astron.)  The  border  of  the  disk  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  a  planet :  —  the  graduated  edge 
of  any  circle  of  an  instrument.    Hind.  Brande. 

4.  The  arch  of  the  primitive  circle  in  any  pro- 
jection of  the  sphere  in  piano.  Jamieson. 

5.  (Bot.)   The   expanded  part   of  a  leaf,   a 

Eetal,  a  sepal,  or  a  monopetalous  corolla  ;  blade  ; 
imina ;  border.  Gray. 

6.  A  part  or  appendage.  "  Antony  is  but  a 
limb  of  Ciesar."  Shak, 

7.  An  assistant ;  a  coadjutor  ;  a  helper. 

I.pt  UK  choose  such  /imA*  of  noble  counsel. 
That  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 
In  equal  rank  with  the  best-governed  nation.       Shak. 
Limb  oftkelatB,  a  member  of  the  legal  profession. — 
Hrub  of  an  argument,  any  part  of  an  argument. 
Syn.  — See  Member. 
LIMB  (llm),  V.  a.      \i.   LIMBED;    pp.   limbing, 

LIMBKD.J 

1.  To  supply  with  limbs.  Milton. 

2.  To  tear  asunder  ;  to  dismember.  Johnson. 
I.Im'BAT,  n.     A  cooling  periodical  wind,  in  the 

Island  of  Cyprus,  which  blows  from  the  north- 
west from  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  till  noon.  Buchanan. 

LIm'B.IiTE,  a.  {Bot.)  Bordered  ;  having  one  color 
surrounded  by  an  edging  of  another.      Loudon. 


LIm'O^C,  n.  [A  corruption  of  alembic."]  A  still ; 
an  alembic. 

What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  siren  tears. 

Distilled  from  liiiUjeca  foul  as  hell  wlthiul  Shak. 

LlM'npC,  V.  a.    To  strain  as  through  a  limbec. 

The  greater  do  nothing  but  liinbec  their  brains  in  tlw  art 
ofaielieiny.  iftr  Ji.  Ikuu/yM. 

lImreI)  (llmd),  a.  Having  limbs  ;  —  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  "  L&rge-ltmbed."  Pope. 

lIm'b^r,  a.  [See  Limp.]  Flexible;  easily  bent; 
pliable  ;  pliant ;  supple. 

With  nimble  turns  their  limber  bodies  bending.    Drafftoa. 

LlM'BJpil,  n.  1.  (Mil.)  The  fore  part  of  a  gun- 
carriage,  to  which  the  horses  are  namessed,  and 
to  which  is  attached  the  trail  of  the  gun,  which 
is  unhooked  when  the  gun  is  brought  into 
action.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  A  shaft  of  a  carriage.     [Local.]       Wriyht. 

3.  pi.  (Saut.)  Holes  cut  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  floor-timbers,  fore  and  aft,  next  the  keel- 
son, forming  a  passage  fur  water  fore  and  aft  to 
the  pump.  Dana. 

Limber  boards,  movable  hoards  placed  over  the  lim- 
bers to  keep  out  dirt,  &c. —  Limher-rupe,  a  rope  rove 
fore  and  aft,  tliruiigii  the  liiiibcr!<,  to  clear  them  if 
noces.«iary.  —  Limher-ntreak,  the  streak  of  fuot-waling 
nearest  the  keelson.  Dana. 

I,Im'BPR-N6ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  limber ; 
pliableness ;  suppleness.  Bailey. 

LIm'BJL-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  hard,  compact  min- 
eral, found  in  irregular  grains  in  the  volcanic 
district  of  Limbiiry,  a  province  of  the  Nether- 
lands. It  appears  to  be  a  decomposed  variety 
of  chrysolite.  P.  Cyc.    Datia. 

lImB'L^ISS  (llm'l?s),  a.  Deprived  or  destitute  of 
limbs.  "  Bleeding,  limbless  trunk."    Massinger. 

fLlMB'xMEXL  (Itm'mSI),  ad.  Piecemeal;  in 
pieces.     "To  tear  her  «j/M6-/rtcaZ."  Shak. 

LIM'BO,  n. ;  pi.  lTm'b6§.  [L.  limbtis,  a  border  ; 
It.  4r  Sp.  limbo,  limbo  ;  Fr.  limbes.'] 

1.  A  place  on  the  borders  of  hell,  sometimes 
used  for  hell  itself.  —  See  Limbus. 

As  fax  from  lielp  as  limbo  is  fi-om  bliss.  Shak. 

Dante  has  fixed  his  limlio,  in  which  the  distinguished  spir- 
its of  antiiiuity  are  confined,  as  the  outermost  of  the  circles 
of  his  hell.  '  Brande. 

2.  Any  place  of  confinement  or  restraint 

All  which  appearing,  on  she  went 

To  find  the  knight  m  Uiulxi  pent.  Hudibras. 

Into  a  limbo  large  and  broad,  since  called 
The  Paradise  of  Fools,  to  few  unknown.  Milton. 

LIM'BUS,  n.     [L.,  a  border.  —  See  Limbo.1 

1.  A  region  lying  on  the  confines  of  hell. 
iFg"  According  to  the  old  schoolmen,  there  were, 

besides  hell,  1.  A  limbus  puerorum,  where  the  souls  of 
infants  unbaptized  remained  ;  2.  A  Umbos  patrum, 
where  the  fathers  of  the  church,  saints,  and  martyrs, 
awaited  the  general  resurrection  ;  and,  3.  Purgatory  ; 
to  which,  in  popular  opinion,  was  added,  4.  A  limbus 
fatuorum,  or  fool's  paradise,  the  receptacle  of  all  van- 
ity and  nonsense.     J^ares. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  blade  or  expanded  part  of  a 
petal,  a  sepal,  &c.  —  See  Limb;  No.  5.  Henslow. 

LIME,  n.  [A.  S.  lime ;  Dut.  Hjm,  glue ;  leem, 
clay ;  Ger.  leim,  glue  ;  lehm,  clay  ;  Dan.  liim, 
liim,  glue  ;  Icel.  lim  ;  Sw.  Urn.  — L.  Umus ;  It.  i^ 
Sp.  limo.] 

1.  A  viscous  or  glutinous  substance  smeared 
on  twigs  to  catch  birds. 

Then  toil  for  beasts,  and  lime  for  binls  were  found.    Dryden. 

2.  The  protoxide  of  calcium,  or  calcareous 
earth,  obtained  by  subjecting  limestone,  chalk, 
or  other  carbonates  of  lime  to  a  heat  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid;  — 
extensively  used  as  an  ingredient  in  mortar  and 
other  cements  ;  quicklime.  P.  Cyc, 

LIME,  n.     [Pr.  lime.— See  Lemon.]     {Bot.) 

1.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  Citrus  {Citrus 
limetta),  resembling  the  lemon,  but  much  small- 
er, and  more  highly  acid.  Loudon. 

2.  A  tropical  tree  which  produces  limes;  a 
species  of  citrus  ;  Citrus  limetta. 

3.  The  linden  tree  ;  Tilia.  Loudon. 
Cream  of  lime.    See  CREAM.  —  Hydraulic  lime.   Seo 

HYDRWhlC  — Milk  of  lime.   See  SillLK. 

LIME,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  geliman  ;  Ger.  leimen  ;  Dan. 
lime;    Sw.   limmd.]      [i.   limed;  pp,  liming, 

LIMED.] 

1.  To  join  with  some  glutinous  or  adhesive 
substance ;  to  glue 


I  will  not  ruinate  my  fltther's  honap, 

Wtui  gave  his  bliKxl  to  litne  Uie  •tunes  lofrtber.      Mali 

2.  To  cover  or  rub  over  with  some  sticky  sub- 
stance, as  bushes  with  bird-lime,  to  catch  birds. 

Myself  liave  lirnrd  a  bush  for  her.  AAot. 

3.  To  catch,  as  with  bird-lime ;  to  entangle. 


U  Hmtd  soul,  that.  struggUnglo  b«  ttf. 
Art  more  rngogeu. 

4.  To  manure  with  lime. 


iShak. 

Mortimer. 

Ll.ME'-B(JRN-9K,  n.  One  who  prepares  lime 
fur  ceiuent,  i&c,  in  a  kiln.  Simmotidt. 

t  LIMED,  a.  [L.  lima,  a  file.]  Polished.  "A 
limed  glass."  Chaucer. 

LfME'-HOO.VD,  n.  A  limmer,  or  large  dog,  led 
by  a  leam  or  string,  used  in  hunting  the  wild 
boar.  Spetmer. 

LIME'-KILN  (-kTI),  n.  A  kiln  or  furnace,  con- 
sisting  usually  of  a  funnel-shaped  chamber,  in 
which  lime  is  prepared  from  limestone  by  ig- 
niting it  with  coal  or  wood.  SimmomU. 

LiME'L^SS,  n.     Destitute  of  lime.  Saraye. 

lImE'-PIT,  n.     A  quarry  of  lime.        Blaekstone. 

lLME'-PLAnT,  n.  The  May-apple,  or  wild  man- 
drake; Podophyllum  peltatum.       Farm.  Etwy. 

LiM'fIR,  n.     One  who  limes.  Richardson. 

lImE'sTnk,  n.  A  hole  in  the  ground  formed 
of  limestone.  Clarke. 

LIME'STONE,  n.  Stone  of  which  lime  is  made  ; 
carbonate  of  lime.  —  See  Lime.  Mortimer. 

LIME'— TwIg,  n.   A  twig  smeared  with  bird-lime. 

Like  lime-iu-ifft  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul.  Shot. 

LlME'-TWlGGED  (-twlgd),  a.  Smeared  with  bird- 
lime. L.  Addison. 

LfME'-WA-TgR,  n.  Water  impregnated  with 
lime.  miL 

LiME'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  A  species  of  pink.  Booth. 

LIM'IT,  n.  [L.  limes,  limitis ;  It.,  Sp.,  4f  Fr. 
liniite. — See  Limb.] 

1.  The  exterior  line  of  any  surface  or  space: 
the  extreme  part  of  a  thing ;  the  farthest  point 
of  extension  or  reach  of  an  object,  whether  nat- 
ural or  moral ;  bound ;  frontier ;  termination  ; 
precinct ;  border  ;  confine  ;  utmost  extent. 

We  went,  great  emperor,  by  thy  command. 
To  view  the  utmost  limilt  of  the  land.  Drpden, 

I  would  hope  that  there  may  vet  appear  a  writer  who  may 
despise  the  present  narrow  limils,  and  usuert  the  rights  of  His- 
tory over  every  part  €»f  her  natural  dittnain.  Mucaulap. 
The  wall  of  Antoniuus  was  fixed  as  the  limit  of  the  Komun 
empire.  UiUjom, 

2.  Restriction;  restraint;  hinderance;  ob- 
struction ;  inhibition ;  check. 

I  prithee,  give  no  liiuitf  to  my  tongue; 

I  am  a  king,  and  privileged  to  speak.  Shot, 

3.  pi.  The  extent  of  the  liberties  of  a  prison. 
—  See  Liberty.  Uright. 

4.  {Math.)  A  quantity  towards  which  a  vary- 
ing quantity  may  approach  to  within  less  than 
any  assignable  quantity,  but  which  it  cannot 
pass.  Daviea  If  Peck. 

gg-  "  In  analysis,  the  principle  of  limits  is  of  ex- 
tensive application,  and  is  now  made  the  basis  of 
demonstration  of  the  principles  of  the  differential  cal- 
culus."    Dacies  ^  Peck. 

Syn.  — See  Border,  Term. 

lLm'IT,  v.  a.  [L.  limito;  It.  limitare;  Fr.  UmU 
ter.]     [i.  limited  ;  pp.  limiting,  limited.] 

1.  To  fix  or  set  bounds  to ;  to  bound ;  to  circum- 
scribe ;  to  confine ;  to  restrain  ;  to  restrict. 

Necessity  of  limiting  the  field  of  our  exertions.       Stetmrl. 

2.  To  determine;  to  appoint;  to  assign. 

Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge.  Shak, 

Syn.  — See  Circumscribe.  Fix,  Restrain. 

lTm'IT-A-BLE,  o.     That  may  be  limited.   Smart. 

tLTM-l-TA'Np-Of'S,  a.  [L. /i/ni7«n«M.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  bounds.  Wilkineott. 

LIM-(-TA'RI-AN,  a.     That  limits,     [r.]     Oyikie. 

LlM-l-TA'R!-A.V,n.  {Theol.)  One  who  limits;  one 
who  holds  that  a  part  only  of  the  human  race  are 
to  be  saved ;  —  opposed  to  unirersaltst.     Craig. 

LIM'!-TA-RY,  a.     [L.  limitarius.] 

i.  Placed  at  the  limits  or  bounds.         Milton. 
2.  Limited  in  power.  "  A  limitary  king  "  Pitt, 
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f  lIm'I.TA-RV,  n.  A  place  lying  on  the  con- 
lines. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  this  country,  because  a  Kmi- 
tary,  did  abound  with  tbrtilications.  Fuller. 

LI AI-l-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  limitatio  ;  It.  limitazione ; 
Sp.  limitacion ;  Fr.  limitation.] 

1.  The  act  of  limiting  or  circumscribing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  limited  ;  restriction. 

Titus  Quintius  understood  that  lie  was  appointed  to  have 
comniand  of  the  army,  without  any  other  limitatiun  tliun 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate.  Jealeiyh. 

3.  A  prescribed  or  appointed  term  ;  limit. 

You  have  stood  your  limilatioti;  and  the  tribunes 
Eudue  you  with  the  people's  voice.  Shak. 

4.  (Law.)  The  period  beyond  which  personal 
actions  of  trespass,  or  debt,  on  simple  contract, 
cannot  be  brought.  -P-  Ci/c. 

LIm'IT-5D,  p.  a.  That  has  bounds  or  limits; 
confined  within  certain  limits ;  circumscribed ; 
restricted ;  as,  "  A  limited  monarchy." 

I.tM'IT-gD-LV,  ad.    With  limitation.       Barrow. 

LIM'IT-^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  limited.  Johnson. 

LIM'lT-^R,  n.    1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  limits. 

2.  t  A  friar  licensed  to  beg  or  to  teach  within 

a  particular  district.  Spenser. 

LIM'|T-LESS,  a.  Not  confined  within  bounds  or 
limits ;  unbounded  ;  unlimited.  Sidney. 

LIm'MER,  n.  1.  [Anciently  ^yemmer. — SccLeam.] 
A  hunting-dog,  led  by  a  learn  or  string,  and  let 
slip  at  the  game;  a  lime- hound.  Holme. 

2.  [Scot.  lymouHs ;  Icel.  lim,  pi.  limar ;  Sw. 
lem,  pi.  lemmar,  branches,  limbs.]  A  thill  or 
shaft  of  a  carriage.    [Local.]  Grose. 

3.  A  thill-horse.  Sherwood. 

4.  A  person  of  loose  manners;  an  idler. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

LIMN  (linj),  V.  a.  [L.  illumino  ;  Fr.  enluminer.'] 
\i.  limned;  pp.  LIMNING,  LIMNED.]  To  draw; 
to  paint,  —  particularly  in  water  colors.     Shak. 

LlM'NgR,  n.  The  old  term  for  an  artist  or  delin- 
eator, but  chiefly  restricted  to  one  who  painted 
portraits  or  miniatures.  Fairholt. 

LIm'NJNG,  n.  The  art  of  painting  in  water-colors, 
as  distinguished  from  painting  in  oil-colors  ;  — 
formerly  applied  to  miniature  or  portrait-paint- 
ing, but  now  rarely  used  except  of  herald-paint- 
ing, as  on  carriages,  &c.,  which,  however,  is  done 
in  oil-colors.  Brande.    FairhoU.    Francis, 

LI-MO-S£l'LA,  n.  [L. 
linuis,  mud.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  aquatic 
plants;  mud  wort.  Gray. 

tJ-MO-Srjf.m,     n,     pi. 

[L.  limosus,  muddy.]  (Orniih.) 
A  sub-family  of  birds  of  the  or- 
der GrallcB  and  family  Scolopa- 
cidcB ;  godwits.  Gray. 

LI-MO'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  hfid;,  hunger.]     (Med.) 
A  morbid  appetite.  Dunglison. 

LI-MO-THER-A-PE'IA,  n.  [Gr.  h^6i,  hunger,  and 
dtpairiia,  cure.]  {Med.)  Cure  by  fasting ;  hun- 
ger-cure. Dunglison. 

LI'MOyS,  a.  [L.  limosus;  limns,  mud.]  Mud- 
dy ;  miry  ;  boggy  ;  limy.     "  Limous  matter." 

Browne. 

LiMP,  a.     1.  t  Vapid  ;  weak.  Walto7i. 

2.  Flexile  ;  limber  ;  flaccid.  [Local.]  Dickens. 

LIMP,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  limp-healt,  lame.  "  That  is, 
limb-half  ;  and  thus  each  word  became  used 
separately,  to  halt,  and  to  limp,  as  of  equivalent 
signification."  Richardson.]  [i.  limped  ;  pp. 
LIMPING,  LIMPED.]     To  halt ;  to  walk  lamely. 

Pluck  the  live  crutch  from  the  old  limping  sire.       Shak. 

LIMP,  n.     A  halt ;  the  act  of  limping.  Todd. 

LIMP'gR,  n.     One  who  limps  in  his  walking. 

LIm'P^T,  n.  {Conch.)  The  popular  name  of  the 
Patella,  a  genus  of  marine  mollusks,  found  ad- 
hering to  a  rock  or  hard  body.  Woodward. 

LIm'PjD,  a.  [L.  limpidus,  another  form  of  liqui- 
dus ;  It.  limpido ;  Sp.  limpio ;  Fr.  limpide.] 
Clear  ;  pure ;  transparent. 


A  streamlet,  pure,  limpid,  and  wholesome,  flows  from  the 
fountain,  and  waters  the  little  valley.  Evstace. 

LlM-PiD'l-TV,  n.  [It.  limpidezza  ;  Sp.  limpieza; 
Fr.  limjndite.]  The  quality  of  being  limpid; 
clearness.  Ure. 

lIm'PID-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  limpid  ;  clear- 
ness ;  purity  ;  limpidity.  Johnson. 

LIMP'JNG,  n.     The  act  of  limping  ;   a  halting. 

LIMP'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  lame,  halting  manner. 

tLIM'PI-TUDE,  n.  [L.  limpitiido.]  Quality  of 
being  limpid ;  limpidness.  Cockeram. 

LIM  '  U-L dS,  n. ;  pi.  lIm'  jj-li.  [L.  dim.  of  limus, 
sideways.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  crustaceans, 
including  the  king-crab,  horse-foot  or  horse- 
shoe.—  See  KiNG-ciiAB.  Eng.  Cyc. 

LI'MY  (li'me),  a.     [See  Lime.] 

1.  Containing  or  resembling  lime.  Grew. 

2.  Viscous;  glutinous. 

In  limy  snares  the  subtle  loups  among.  Spenser. 

LIN,  n.  [A.  S.  hlynna,  a  torrent ;  Icel.  lind,  a 
cascade  ;  W.  llyn,  a  pool ;  Ir.  lin.]  A  pool  or 
small  pond  :  —  a  cataract ;  a  waterfall.  [Obso- 
lete or  local,  Scot,  and  Eng.] 

Drayton.    Jamieson.    Brockett. 

t  LIN,  V.  n.  [Icel.  linna.]  To  yield ;  to  cease ; 
to  give  over ;  to  leave  oft'.  Spenser. 

t  LIN' AGE,  n.     Lineage.  Chancer. 

LIN'A-MENT,  n.  [L.  linamentum  ;  linum,  flax.] 
{Med.)  Lint ;  a  tent  for  a  wound.  Clarke. 

LtNCH,  n.  A  prominence  or  rising  part ;  a  rec- 
tangular projection ;  a  ledge.  Jennings. 

LINCH'PIN,  n.  [A.  S.  lynis,  an  axle-tree  ;  Dut. 
luns,  lens ;  Ger.  liJnse ;  Dan.  lundstike.]  An 
iron  pin  used  to  prevent  a  wheel  from  sliding 
off  the  axletree.  Skinner. 

LIN'COLN-GREEN  (ling'kun-gren),  n.  The  color 
of  a  kind  of  cloth  Ijelicvcd  to  have  been  origi- 
nally made  at  Lincoln,  England.  Spenser. 

lINCT'URE  (Iingkt'yur),  n.  [Gr.  M^fo,  to  lick  ;  L. 
lingo,  linctus.]  Medicine  to  be  licked  up  by  the 
tongue.  Burton. 

LIJVC'TUS,  n.    [L.]     See  Linctuke.  Dunglison. 

LIND,  n.    The  linden-tree.  Chaucer. 

LIN'n^N,  n.  [A.  S.  lind  ;  Dut.  §  Ger.  linde ; 
Dan.  <^  Sw.  lind ;  Icel.  lindi-tre.]  {Bot.)  An 
English  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Tilia, 
principally  natives  of  Europe  and  America ; 
lime-tree.  Wood. 

LlN'DJgN-TREE,  n.     The  linden,  or  lime-tree. 

LINE,  n.  [L.  linea,  a  linen  thread,  a  line  ;  linum 
(Gr.  Uvov),  flax  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  linea;  Fr.  ligtie  ;  Dut. 
litiie  ;  Ger.  leitie ;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  linie.] 

1.  Longitudinal  extension,  or   extension  in 
length  ;  an  extended  mark  ;  a  streak. 

2.  A  thread,  string,  or  cord  extended,  or  used 
extended  ;  as,  "  A  tishing-^2«e." 

3.  t  The  flax  plant ;  flax  ;  lint.  Speitser. 

4.  A  lineament ;  a  mark  or  trace  on  the  hand, 
face,  or  body.     "  The  lines  of  my  body."   Shak. 

He  tipples  palmistry,  and  dines 

On  all  her  fortune-telling  Hiks.  Cleareland. 

5.  Delineation  ;  sketch  ;  outline. 

Such  buildings  as  I  have  drawn  you  here  the  lines  of. 

Temple. 


O,  lasting  as  those  colors  mav  they  shine, 
ithy        "  "    ■  ■'  ■■      ■■ 


Pope. 


Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  Une. 

6.  Bound  ;  limit ;  border. 

Eden  stretched  her  line 
From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 
Of  great  Selcucia.  Hilton. 

7.  The  equator,  or  equinoctial  line  or  circle. 

Wlicn  the  sun  below  the  line  descends.  Creech. 

8.  Any  thing  extended  in  length,  as  a  row  of 
letters  or  words,  a  row  or  rank  of  persons  or 
things  ;  as,  "  Lines  of  soldiers." 

We  carved  not  a  tine,  we  raised  not  a  stone. 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory.  Wolfe. 

And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line.  Pope. 

9.  A  short  letter ;  a  note.  "  I  read  your 
lines."    Johnson.     "  I  send  yon  a  line."     Todd. 

10.  One  tenth  or  one  twelfth  of  an  inch. 
eiff-  The  French   used   to  divide  their   inch   into 

twelve  liurx,  and  the  line  into  twelve  points,  which 
measures  are  out  of  date.    Some  English  writers  have 


divided  the  incli  into  [ten]  lines.  The  French  line  is 
0.888  of  an  English  inch.     P.  Cyc. 

11.  A  succession  of  relations  from  a  common 
progenitor  ;  a  family  as  traced  through  succes- 
sive ^generations  ;  a  lineage.  "  A  &te  of  kings." 
"  The  line  of  John  of  Gaunt."  sfiak. 

Some  lines  were  noted  for  a  stern,  rigid  virtue.       Dryilen. 

12.  A  straight  or  parallel  direction ;  as,  "  To 
be  in  a  line  with  an  object." 

13.  A  course  pursued  or  followed ;  method ; 
as,  "  Line  of  conduct  "  ;  "  Line  of  argument." 

14.  An  occupation,  as  being  pursued  in  one 
course  ;  a  pursuit.  Smart. 

15.  A  number  of  vessels  or  other  conveyances 
plying  regularly  between  tvv'o  places  ;  as,  "  The 
Cunard  line  of  steamers  " ;  "A  line  of  packets." 

16.  A  railway  track.  Simmonds. 
Yl.  In  the  Scriptures,  a  cord  for  measuring  ; 

—  rule  ;  direction  ;  that  which  is  nieasured  by  a 
line.    "  Thy  land  shall  be  divided  by  line." 

Amos  V.  11,  17. 

The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places.        Ps.  xvi.  6. 
Their  line  has  gone  out  through  all  the  earth.      Ps.  xix.  4. 

18.  {Geom.)  That  which  has  length  without 
breadth;  —  so  defined  by  Euclid. 

19.  {Mus.)  One  of  the  members  of  a  staff  on 
and  between  which  the  notes  are  placed.  Moore. 

20.  pi.  {Her.)  One  of  the  marks  which  divide 
the  shield  into  different  parts,  and  form  differ- 
ent figures.  Bees. 

21.  {Mil.)  The  regular  infantry,  or  the  num- 
bered foot  regiments,  in  the  service,  as  distin- 
guished from  other  corps :  — pi.  a  connected 
series  of  field  works.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

22.  {Fort.)  Any  extended  defence  ;  a  trench. 
Line  of  battle,  (J^aval.)  tlie  line  formed  by  vessels  of 

war  in  an  engagement.  Brande.  —  Line  of  hearing; 
(JVflKt.)  the  line  formed  by  the  ships  of  tlie  fleet  when 
ranged  on  a  line  six  points  from  the 
wind,  at  equal  distances,  and  close- 
iiaiiled,  or  nearly  so.  Brande. —  Line  -/^ 
of  beauty,  a  curve  combining  a  kind  '  ^  ■ 
of  concave  and  convex  termination. 
Fairhvlt.  —  Line  of  defence,  (Mil.)  the  Hogarth's  line 
line  of  fire  of  the  flank  of  a  bastion  ;  of  beauty, 
the  line  of  tlie  face  of  a  bastion  produced  until  it 
meets  the  corner  of  the  curtain  angle.  —  Line  of  dip, 
(Qeol.)  the  line  of  direction  in  which  strata  incline  to 
tlie  horizon.  Brande.  —  Line  of  fire,  the  direction  in 
which  the  shot  from  the  guns  of  a  battery  are  to  be 
projected.  Olos.  of  Mil.  Terms.  —  Lines  of  growth, 
(Conch.)  concentric  lines  in  a  shell,  formed  of  succes- 
sive layers  of  shelly  matter,  and  marking  its  growth. 
O^ilvie.  —  Live  of  life,  in  palmistry,  the  line  on  the 
inside  of  the  hand  near  the  base  of  the  thumb.    Shak. 

—  Right  line,  a  straight  line.  —  Meridian  line,  a  merid- 
ian.—  Ship  of  the  line,  (JVaval.)  a  ship  of  war  large 
enough  to  have  a  place  in  the  line  of  battle.    Brande. 

LINE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  Xivov,  flax,  linen  ;  L.  linum, ;  It. 
lino  ;  Sp.  hno,  lienzo  ;  Fr.  lin,  linqc.  —  Goth, 
fern ;  A.  S.  lin,  linen,  linen  ;  Dut.  linnen ;  Old 
Ger.  lein  ;  Ger.  hinen ;  W.  lUn  ;  Scot,  lin,  line, 

lint.]      [i.   LINED  ;  ^/>.  LINING,  LINED.] 

1.  [Perhaps  L.  linum  (Old  Eng.  line),  flax, 
whence  linen,  with  which  garments  were  doubled 
or  strengthened.  Junius.]  To  cover  the  interior 
surface  of;  to  put  an  interior  covering  to;  as, 
"  To  line  a  garment." 

A  box  litied  with  paper  to  receive  the  mercury.         Boyle. 

2.  To  put  something  within  in  such  quanti- 
ty as  to  cover  the  interior  surface ;  to  fill. 

He,  by  a  gentle  vow,  divined 

How  well  a  cully's  purse  was  lined.  Swift. 

3.  To  place  something  along  or  by  the  side  of, 
as  for  protection  or  defence. 

They  had  lined  some  hedges  with  musqueteers.      Clarendon. 

4.  To  Strengthen  with  something  added. 

I  fear  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title,  and  hath  sent  tor  you 
To  line  his  enterprise.  Shak, 

5.  [Sp.  linear;  Fr.  Kgner.]  To  draw;  to  de- 
lineate. 

6.  To  impregnate  ;  — used  of  beasts.    Creech 
To  line  bees,  to  follow  the  line  of  the  flight  of  bee«, 

to  discover  their  nest  or  hive.    [U.S.]  Kendall. 

lTN'P-A^E,  n.     [It.  lej/naggio  ;  litiea,  a.  line  ;  Sp. 
linage ;  Fr.  lignage.]     Descendants  in  a  direct 
line  ;  family  ;  race  ;    progeny  ;    genealogy  ;   de- 
scent. "  House  and  lineage  of  David."LMA;eii.4. 
Syn.—  See  Genealogy,  Race. 

LIN'5-AL,  a.  [L.  linealis;  linea,  a  line;  It.  line- 
ale;  Sp.  Uneal;  Fr.  lineal.] 

1.  Composed  of  lines;  delineated.  " Lineed 
designs."  Wotton. 
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LINEALITY 

2.  In  a  direct  line  from  an  ancestor.  "  Lineal 
descent."  S/iak.     "  Lineal  succession."  Locke. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  direct  line  of  descent ; 
hereditary.     "  Lineal  royalties."  Shak. 

4.  Allied  by  direct  descent.  "  You  are  lineal 
to  the  throne."  Dryden. 

5.  In  the  direction  of  a  line  ;  appertaining  to 
a  line  ;  linear.     "  Lineal  measure.  '        [Vriyht. 

I.T.V-5-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  lineal,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  line.  Wright. 

LlN'5-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  lineal  manner;  in  a  di- 
rect line.    '"  Lineally  descended."  Shak. 

LTN'^-A-MENT,  n.  [L.  lineamentum ;  linea,  a 
line ;  It.  <^  Sp.  lincamcnto  ;  Fr.  Itn'-utnent.]  One 
of  the  lines  which  mark  or  distinguish  the  form, 
—  particularly  one  of  the  delicate  characteris- 
tic lines  of  the  face.  "  The  outward  lineaments 
of  their  bodies."  Locke. 

six  wings  he  wore  to  shade 

Ilia  liiuMineHU  Uiviiic.  Milton. 

lIN'P-AR,  rt.  [L.  linearis ;  linea,  a  line ;  It.  line- 
urioiFr.  lin^aire.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  form  or  the  direc- 
tion of,  a  line  ;  lineal.  [Voodward. 

2.  {Bot.)  Narrow  and  flat,  with  the  margins 
parallel,  as  a  leaf.  Gray. 

Linear  equation,  {Algebra.)  an  equation  of  the  first 
degree;  —  so  callea  liecause  of  tliis  degree  are  all 
equations  connected  willi  right  lines.  P.  Cijc. —  fAn- 
ear  measure,  measure  of  length  ;  long  measure.  Du- 
vie^.  — Linear  perspectine.  See  PERSPECTIVE.— 
Linear  problem,  (Oeoin.)  a  problem  which  can  be 
solved  only  by  the  use  of  right  lines.    Davits  ^  Peek. 

LlN'5-AR-fiN'sATK,  a.  {Bot.)  Long-sword- 
shaped.  Loudon. 

LIn'(;-AR-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.  In  the  form  of  a 
line.  *  Wright. 

LiN'fi-ATE,  a.  [L.  lineo,  lineatus,  to  reduce  to  a 
straight  line.]  {Bot.)  Marked  with  parallel 
lines.  Gray. 

lTn'5-AT-5D,  a.    Having  lines  on  the  surface. 

LiN-e-A'TIQN,  n.  [L.  lineatio;  It.  Uneazione.] 
Delineation,    [k.]  Woodward. 

LINED,  a.    {Bot.)  Marked  with  streaks  or  lines. 

LiNED'-GOLD  (llnd-),  n.  Gold  lined  with  cop- 
per or  some  other  metal ;  gold  leaf  affixed  to  a 
leaf  of  some  other  metal.  Siminonds. 

liiN'gN,  n.    1.  Cloth  made  of  line  or  flax. 

2.  The  under  part  of  dress,  as  being  usually 
of  linen:  —  a  general  term  for  shirting,  sheet- 
ing, table-cloths,  towels,  cambric,  &c. 

LTN'^.V,  rt.  1.  Made  of,  or  pertaining  to,  linen.  "A 
litten  stock."  Shak.  "Linen  manufacture."  Ure. 
2.  White  like  bleached  linen ;  pale  ;  cadav- 
erous.   "  Linen  cheeks."  Sfmk. 

LlN'fN-DRA'PgR,  n.  A  dealer  in  linen.  B.  Jonson. 

LiN  pN-^R,      (  n.    A  dealer  in  linen;  a  linen- 
lL\'PN-MAN,  >  draper  B.  Jonson. 

lIn'PN-SCROLL,  n.  (Arch.) 
An  ornament  used  to  fill  pan- 
els, in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  and  during  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  —  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the 
convolutions  of  a  folded  napkin,  FairJiolt. 

lIN'P-O-LATE,  a.  [L.  lineoH,  dim.  of  linea,  a 
line.]  {S'at.  Hist.)  Marked  with  little  lines; 
lineated.  Gray. 

LlN'pR,  n.    1.  A  packet  ship  plying  regularly  be- 
tween certain  ports.  Ogilvie. 
2.  A  ship  of  war.                             Simmonds. 

-lTng.  [A.  S.]  A  termination  denoting  some- 
times state  or  condition,  as  in  darling,  fiTstling; 
and  sometimes  oflspring  or  progeny,  as  in 
duck/«M^,  gosCmg. 

LTng,  n.  [Dut. 
leng,  Hughe, 
from  A.  S. 
l<nig,     long.] 

{Ich.)  A  long.  Ling  (Lota  molva). 

slender     fish 

of  the  cod  kind,  found  in  northern  seas  ;  Lota 
molca.  Yarrell, 


ji.  jonson. 
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lTng,  n.  [lct\.  dr  Scot. ;  perhaps  from  A.  S.  lang, 
long.  Sk%nner.'\  A  species  of  long,  thin  grass. 
[Scot,  and  North  of  Kng.]        Jatnieson.  Gro»e. 

LiN'GgL  (llng'l?!),  n.  [L.  lingula,  dim.  of  lin- 
gua, the  tongue.] 

1.  A  little  tongue  or  thong  of  leather.  Crabb. 

2.  t  A  shoemaker's  thread.  — bee  Linoi.b. 

Wright. 

f  lAs'Q^JiCE,  n.    [L.  lingo,  lingens,  to  \ick.]    A 

liquid  confection  or  soft  medicine ;  a  loch.  Fuller. 

LlN'epR  (ITng'Ifr,  82),  r.  o.  [A.  S.  lengian,  to 
prolong ;  lung,  long,  leng,  longer.]  [t.  lin- 
qehed;  pp.  LiNOEKiNO,  LI NOEiiEU.J  To  length- 
en in  time;  to  protract,    [u.] 

ilc  goe»  hito  Mauritania,  and  takca  DcMlcmona  with  him, 
unlena  hia  abode  be  iiiii/treii  by  aomu  accident.  .i/iak. 

LiN'GgR,  V.  n.  1.  To  remain  or  continue  long 
in  any  place  or  state,  as  with  hesitation  or  tedi- 
ousness. 

I  would  not  have  thee  liiij/er  in  thy  pain.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  long  in  producing  an  effect.  "  Liti- 
gering  poisons.  S/iak. 

Syn.  —  To  linger,  loiter,  saunter,  and  laf,  are  all 
used  in  a  bad  sense.  He  lingered  in  his  journey 
loitered  on  the  way,  delayed  from  time  to  time,  saun- 
tered about,  and  lagged  behind. 

LiN'65R-5R  ('I"g'|9r-er),  n.    One  who  lingers. 

LliN'GfR-lNG,  p.  a.  That  lingers  ;  remaining  or 
continuing  long ;  protracted.  "Lingering  wars." 
IShak.    "  Lingering  anguish."     Rambler. 

lIn'G^R-Ing,  71.  A  remaining  or  continuing  long; 
a  delaying ;  a  loitering  ;  tardiness.  Mi/ton. 

lTN'GER-ING-LY,  rtrf.  With  lingering;  with  de- 
lay; slowly;  tediously.  Cotton. 

LlN'fipT,  w.  [Fr.  lingot.  — From  L.lingtta,  the 
tongue.  Menage.]  A  mass  of  unwrought  metal ; 
an  ingot,     [u.]  Camden. 

tLlN'GLE  (irng'gl),  n.  [Fr.  ligneul. —Yrom  L. 
lintun,  flax.  Landais.}  A  shoe-latchet :  —  a 
shoemaker's  thread;  a  waxed-end.       Drayton. 

lINGO  (ling'gO,  82),  71.  [Port.,  from  L.  lingua.] 
Language;  speech.     [Vulgar.]  Congreve. 

t  LIN-GtrA'croys  (-slms),  a.  [L.  linguax,  «n- 
giiacis.]     Loquacious.  Bailey. 

LIN-GUA-DEx\'TAL  (IIng-gw9-d6n't?l),  a.  [L.  lin- 
gua,  the  tongue,  and  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth.]  Ut- 
tered or  pron(mnccd  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
tongue  and  the  teeth.  "  Th  and  dh  are  li7iqva- 
dental."  Holder. 

LTN-GUA-DEN'TAL,  n.  A  letter  or  sound  pro- 
nounced by  the  cooperation  of  the  tongue  and 
the  teeth.  "  The  linguadentals,  th,  dh."  Holder. 

LIn'GUAL  (llng'gw?!,  82),  a.  [L.  lingita,  the 
tongue  ;  It.  linguale  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  lingual.] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  tongue.  "  Lingual 
nerve."  "  Lingual  artery."  Dunghson. 

2.  Pronounced  chiefly  by  the  tongue ;  as,  "  A 
Ungual  letter." 

LIn'GUAL,  n.  A  letter  or  sound  pronounced 
chiefly  by  the  tongue.  Baxter. 

lIn'GUI-FORM,  a.  [L.  Ungtia,  the 
tongue,  and  fot7na,  form;  It.  ^  Fr. 
litiguiforme.]  {Bot.  &  Zo.l.)  Having 
the  form  of  the  tongtie ;  Ungulate ; 
tongue-shaped.     Loudo7i.    Mau7ider. 

LiN'GUIST,  n.  [It.  linguista  ;  Fr.  linguiste.]  One 
versed  or  skilled  in  languages.  Addison. 

LlN-GUlS'TlC,         )  a.     Relating  to  linguistics. 
LIN-GUTS'TI-CAL,  S  P.  Cyc. 

LIN-GUls'TlCS,  H.  pi.  [It.  litigtiistira ;  Fr.  lin- 
guistique.]  The  comparative  and  philosophical 
study  of  languages,  their  origin,  descent,  and  re- 
lationship ;  the  science  of  languages  ;  glossolo- 
gy ;  glottology.  Bib.  Ency. 

A  worlt  containinpa  complete  chronolofrienl  accountof  Enir- 
lish  lexicojrrnphv  and  lexicoffinphera  would  t>e  a  moat  iircept- 
able  addition  to  linguUtics  and  literary  history.  S.  II'.  Singer, 

LTn'GU-LATE,  rt.  [L.  litigulatus;  lingua,  the 
tongue,]     {Bot.)  Linguiform.  Loudon. 

lTnG'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  A  plant  or  herb.  Johnson. 

lIN'^Y,  rt.  Active;  strong;  tall: — idle;  loiter- 
ing:—supple;  flexible.     [Local,  Eng.] 

HaUitPell. 
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LI-Nl^'QR-oDs,  a.  [L.  liniger;  Unum,  flax,  and 
gero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  producing  flax.  Scott. 

LliN'l-.MftNT,  «.  [L.  Unimentum;  linio,  to  an- 
oint; It.  tj  Sp.  liitimeiUo;  Fr.  linintmt.]  A 
semi-fluid  ointment,  usually  containing  lard  or 
oil ;  an  embrocation.  JJungliion. 

Li'NINE,  n.  (C/iem.)  The  bitter  principle  of  the 
Linum  catharticum,  or  purging  flax.      Brande. 

Lf  .N'ING,  n.  The  covering  of  the  interior  surface 
of  any  thing ;  that  with  which  any  thing  is  lined. 

Waa  I  deceived,  or  did  a  aablr  cloud 

Turn  lorth  h»rr  ailver  ItniMy  on  the  ni(fhl?  MitloH. 

LInK  (ITngk,  82),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  —  Oer. 
gelenck,  a  joint,  a  swivel ;  lenktm,  to  beni 
Skintier.  —  A.  S,  lengian,  lenc/an,  to  lengthen; 
leng,  lenc,  longer ;  lang,  long.^ 

1.  A  single  ring  or  division  of  a  chain.  Shak. 

2.  Any  thing  doubled  and  closed  together. 
"  A  li7ik  of  horsehair."  Mortimer. 

3.  Any  thing  which  serves  to  connect  one 
thing,  or  one  part  of  a  thing,  with  another. 

And,  love,  the  common  link,  the  new  creation  crowned. 

Itmdrm. 

The  thread  and  train  of  conaequencea,  in  intellectual  r«> 
tiucinatiun,  ia  often  long,  and  chained  together  by  diven 
link*.  Hate. 

4.  A  sausage.  [Local,  Eng.  and  U.  S.]  Forhy. 
49-  "  We  call  two  together  a  laUk  of  links."  Forb^. 

5.  {Surveying.)  The  hundredth  part  of  Gun- 
ter's  chain,  or  7.92  inches,  this  chain  being  66 
feet  in  length.  Duties. 

6.  pi.  The  windings  of  a  river  :  —  the  ground 
enclosed  by  the  windings  of  a  river :  —  sandy, 
flat  ground  on  the  sea-shore  covered  with  bent- 
grass,  furze,  &c.    [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

LInK,  n.  [Ger.  lencken,  to  bend,  because  the 
pitch  is  folded  in  with  the  tow.  Skinner.  —  Gr. 
).b)(ioi,  a  portable  lamp,  a  candlestick  ;  L.  lych- 
71US.  Johnso7i.]  A  torch  made  of  tow  or  flnx, 
and  pitch.  Dryaen. 

lINK  (ITngk),  V.  a.     [i.  linked  ;  pp.  LiNKiiro, 

LINKEU.j 

1.  To  join  or  connect,  as  the  links  of  a  chain. 

In  nolea,  with  many  a  winding  bou 

OtUnkeM  sweelncaa  long  drawn  out.  Mitlon. 

2.  To  join  or  connect  by  something  which 
serves  as  a  bond  of  connection  ;  to  connect ;  to 
conjoin  ;  to  unite  ;  to  bind ;  to  tie. 

Zi'nib  towns  to  towns  by  avenuea  of  oak.  Pope. 

LINK,  v.n.  To  connect  or  unite  one's  self;  to  be 
connected ;  to  be  joined  ;  to  unite. 

I  were  Inath 
To  link  witli  him  that  were  not  lawftil  chuaen.      Skak. 

LINK  BOY,    /  „,      ^  ijoy  or  a  man  who  carries  a 
LINK'MAN,  )  link  to  light  passengers.  J/ore.  Gay. 

LlNK'-MO'TFON,  n.  (Mich.)  Motion  communi- 
cated by  links  ;  —  a  term  applied  particularly  to 
a  system  of  gearing  for  reversing  a  locomotive 
engine.  Weaie. 

LlNN,  n.    See  Liw.  Brockett. 

LJN-NiE'AN,  a.  Relating  to  Linna?ns,  the  Swed- 
ish naturalist,  or  to  his  system,  according  to 
which  natural  history  is  divided  into  five 
branches,  viz.,  class,  order,  genus,  species,  and 
varieties ;  the  subsequent  division  being,  in 
each  case,  subordinate  to  the  preceding  one. 
"  The  Litmtean  Society  of  London."      P.  Cyc 

LIN-NE'iTE,  n.  {Min.)  Native  sulphurct  of  co- 
bait;  —  so  named  from  its  having  been  first 
noticed  in  Sweden  by  Linnarua.  Brande. 

LlN'Npr,  n.  [Fr.  linotte.— 
Perhaps  so  named  from  its 
feeding  on  the  seeds  of  flax 
(Fr.  lin;  L.  linum).  />«/«- 
dais.]  {Omith.)  A  pas- 
serine sinfjing-bird  of  the 
genus  Fruigilla  of  Lin- 
nanis,  and  family  Fringil- 
lid<e,  or  finches,  of  Gray. 

LI'NOyS,  a.  Relating  to,  or  in,  a  line.  J  HerscheL 

LLv'SEED,  n.    The  seed  of  line  or  the  flax-plant ; 

—  called  also  flaxseed.  Johnson. 

lIn'SEED-oIl.  n.  A  pellucid  oil  expressed  from 
flaxseed,  much  usea  in  the  arts,  especially  as 
an  ingredient  of  paint.  P.  Cyc 


Linnet  (.Fringilta  IraXaX 
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fLTN'SjpL,  n.    Linsey-woolsey.       Cornelia,  \5M. 

LINSENES,  n.  {Min.)  Octahedral  arseniate  of 
copper ;  liroconite.  Dana. 

LIN'SgY,  n.     [A  corruption  of  linen.']     Linsey- 
woolsey.  Bentley. 
LIn'S^Y-WOOL'S^IY  (lin'se-wfil'se),  a.  1.  Made 
of  linen  and  wool  mixed. 

Moggr  '8  got  no  wool  to  spin 

Her  limey-woolseu  gown.  Old  Song. 

2.  Of  different  and  unsuitable  parts ;  neither 
one  thing  nor  another  ;  vile  ;  mean. 

A  lawless  linseii-ivoolsey  brother; 
.  Half  of  one  order,  half  another.  Hudibras. 

LlN'SpY-WOOL'SgY   (lin'se-wai'se),    n.       1.    A 

kind  of  coarse  cloth  made  of  linen,  or  flax,  and 

wool  mixed.  Bp.  of  Chichester,  1576. 

2.   Any  thing  mixed  and  mean  ;    a   motley 

composition  ;  a  jargon  ;  gibberish. 

What  liiifey-wooUey  hast  thou  to  speak  to  me  again?     Shak. 

lIn'STOCK,  n.  [Ger.  luntenstock ;  lunte,  lunt, 
and  stock,  stock.]  {Mil)  Originally,  a  pike 
or  staff  having  branches  at  one  end,  to  which 
were  affixed  pieces  of  slow  match,  used  for  fir- 
ing cannon  ;  —  now  applied  to  a  piece  of  slow- 
match  attached  to  a  gun,  at  which  to  liwht  the 
port-fire.  —  Written  also  lintstock.      Mil.  Ency. 

LINT,  n.     [A.  S.  linet.  —  See  LixEX.] 

1.  The  fibres  of  the  flax-plant ;  flax.  Johnson. 

2.  A  soft,  flocculent  substance  obtained  by 
scraping  or  ravelling  linen,  used  in  surgery 
for  dressing  wounds,  ulcers,  &c.  Dimglison. 

3.  The  match  of  a  linstock.  Wriyht. 

LIn'T^L,  n.  [Sp.  lintel;  Fr.  linteau. — From  L. 
limen,  a  threshold.  SkinHer.]  {Arch.)  A  hori- 
zontal piece  of  timber  or  of  stone  over  a  door, 
window,  or  other  opening,  to  support  the  super- 
incumbent mass;  the  head-piece  of  a  door-frame, 
or  a  window-frame.  Britton. 

LIn'TIN,  m.  Short  fibres  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  &c., 
reduced  to  an  even  length  of  staple.    S.  M.  Allen. 

LInT'STOCK,  n.    Linstock.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

LI  ON,  n.  [Gr.  liwv  ;  L.  leo,  leonis ;  It.  lione ;  Sp. 
leon  ;  Fr.  lion. —  A.  S.  leo;  Dut.  leeuw;  Old  Ger. 
letoe;  Ger.  lowe;  Dan.  love;  Sw.  lejon;  W. 
llcw.  —  From  Gr.  hiui,  to  see,  alluding  to  the 
sharpness  of  its  sight.  Lucan.  Porphyry.  — 
From  A.  S.  hlowan,  hlewan,  to  roar.    VVachter.] 

1.  {Zool.)  A  large 
and  powerful  carniv- 
orous animal  of  the 
genus  Felis,  inhabit- 
ing Africa  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia, 
distinguished  by  its 
yellow  color,  a  tuft  of 
hair  at  the  end  of  the 
tail,  and  the  mane 
covering  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  male.  ^.      ,_  ,.   ,   ^ 

Van  Der  Hoeren.  ^'°"  ^^"''^  ^™^- 

flfg-  The  liead  of  tlie  lion  is  very  large,  the  ears 
rounded,  and  the  face  covered  with  short  or  close  hair. 
The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  has  no  mane, 
and  is  of  a  whiter  cast  beneath.  A  variety  of  the  lion 
inhabiting  Guzerat,  in  Hindustan,  is  nearly  destitute 
of  a  mane.  From  its  strength  and  generosity  of  dis- 
position, the  lion  is  styled  "  king  of  beasts,"  and  is 
considered  the  emblem  of  majesty  and  might.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  the  British  nation,  and  is  borne  in  the  royal 
arms,  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  supporters,  and 
which  it  surmounts  as  the  crest.    Baird. 

2.  An  object  of  peculiar  interest  or  curiosity  ; 
as,  "The  Iton  of  the  day"  ;  "To  see  the  lions." 

3.  {Astroti.)  The  fifth  sign  of  the  zodiac  :  —  a 
constellation. — See  Leo.  Creech. 

J8EJ- In  heraldry,  the  lio7i  couchant  represents  sov- 
ereignty ;  rampant,  magnanimity  ;  passant,  resolution  ; 
guardant,or  gardant,  prudence  ;  saliant,  valor  ;  sejant, 
counsel  ;  and  regardant,  circumspection.     Fairholt. 

Lion^s  share,  the  whole  or  a  disproportionate  part  of 
any  advantage,  as  claimed  or  taken  in  consequence 
of  being  the  stronger  party;  —  in  allusion  to  one  of 
^sop's  fables. 

LI'ON— Ant,  n.  {Ent.)  A  neuropterous  insect, 
the  larva  of  which  prepares  a  kind  of  pitfall  for 
the  capture  of  such  insects  as  serve  for  its  food ; 
ant-lion ;  Myrmeleonformicaleo.        Westwood. 

LI'QN-C At,  n.  An  Asiatic  quadruped ;  the  cat 
of  Angora.  Goldsmith. 


LI'ONCED  (ll'onst),  a.  {Her.)  Adorned  with 
lions'  heads,  as  a  cross.  Ogiloie. 

LI'ON-CEL,  n.     {Her.)  A  young  lion.         Bailey. 

LI'ON-DOG,   n.    A  species   of  dog  which  has  a 

flowing  mane.  Booth. 

LI'ON-EL,  71.     A  lion's  whelp.  Phillips. 

LI'ON-ESS,  n.     A  female  lion  ;  a  she-lion.   Shak. 
LI'ON-ET,  M.    A  young  or  a  little  lion. 

I>ike  the  young  lionet 
When  first  he  bathes  liis  murderous  jaws  in  blood.    Southey, 

LI'ON-EYED  (-Id),  a.  Having  the  eyes  of  a  lion  ; 
fierce ;  ferocious.  Goldsmith. 

LI'ON-HEART'flD,  a.  Having  the  heart  or  cour- 
age of  a  lion ;  brave  ;  magnanimous.         Pope. 

LI'ON-I§M,  n.  The  act  of  attracting  notice,  as  a 
lion ;  the  pursuit  of  objects  of  peculiar  interest 
or  curiosity.  Gent.  Mag. 

LI'ON-iZE,  V.  a.    1.  To  make  a  lion  of;  to  cause 
to  be  an  object  of  interest  or  curiosity.  Qu.  Rev. 
2.  To  exhibit  the  objects  of  curiosity  to. 

Mr.  Southey  very  hospitably  takes  an  opportunity  to  lion- 
ize the  ghost  round  the  lakes,  and  directs  his  attention  to  the 
most  beautiful  points  of  view.  Macaulay. 

LI'ON-IZE,  V.  n.  To  visit  the  lions  or  objects  of 
interest  or  curiosity.  Wright. 

LI'ON-LEAF  (-lef),  n.     See  Lion's-leaf.  Miller. 

LI'ON— LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  lion;  fearless. 
"  Lion-like  courage."  Camden. 

t  LI'ON-LY,  a.    Like  a  lion.     "  The  lionly  form." 

Milton. 

Ll'ON-MET'TLED,  a.  Courageous  as  a  lion.  Shak. 

LI'ON'§-EAR,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Leonotis.  Booth. 

LI'0N'§-F00T  (-fat),  n.  {Bot.)  The  English  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants,  whose  soft,  tufted,  silky 
heads  have  been  compared  to  the  foot  of  such 
an  animal  as  the  lion ;  Leotitopodium.   Loudon. 

Li'ON'^-HEART,  M.  {Bot.)  A  smooth,  dark- 
green  plant,  found  in  the  United  States  ;  Phy- 
sostegia  Virginiana.  Wood. 

LI'ON-SHIP,  n.   The  quality  of  a  lion.  Goldsmith. 

LI'ON'^-LEAF,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Leontice  {Leontice  leontopetalon)  ;  —  so  called 
because  the  shape  of  the  leaves  was  thought  to 
resemble  the  print  of  a  lion's  foot.         Loudon. 

LI'ON'§-MOUTH,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Aporum ;  Aporum  leonis.  Loudon. 

LI'ON'§-PAw,  n.     {Bot.)  A  plant.  Johnson. 

LI'0N'§-TAIL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Leonurus ;  —  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  spikes  of  flowers  which  it  bears  to  the  tuft 
growing  on  the  end  of  a  lion's  tail.        Loudon. 

LI'ON'§-T66th,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Leontodon,  the  leaves  of  which  have  deep, 
tooth-like  divisions  ;  the  dandelion.      Johnson. 

Ll'ON-TdoTHED,  a.  Having  teeth  like  those  of 
a  lion.  Smith. 

LIP,  n.  [A.  S.  lippa ;  Dut.  lip  ;  Ger.  lippe ;  Dan. 
Itvbe ;  Sw.  lap.  —  L.  lahrum  ;  It.  labbro  ;  Sp.  la- 
bio;  Fr.  Ir7-e. — Per.  lib.] 

1.  One  of  the  two  muscular  organs  which 
cover  the  teeth  and  form  the  outer  part  of  the 
mouth ;  —  of  so  much  use  in  speaking  that  the 
name  often  stands  for  all  the  organs  of  speech. 

Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord;  but  they  that 
deal  truly  are  his  delight.  frov.  xii.  22. 

2.  t  Language ;  speech  ;  tongue. 

And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  lip.       Gen.  xi.  1  (mar.  read.). 

3.  {Anat.)  One  of  the  membranous  folds  of 
the  genital  organs  of  the  female.       Dimglison. 

4.  {Conch.)  One  of  the  two  sides  of  the  aper- 
ture of  spiral  shells,  that  which  joins  the  colu- 
mella being  called  the  hmer,  and  that  part  of 
the  circumference  opposite,  the  outer,  lip:  — 
the  outer  edge  of  the  aperture  of  a  univalve 
shell.  Palmer. 

5.  The  edge  or  border  of  any  thing.  "  The 
lip  of  a  vessel."  Burnet.  "  The  lip  of  a  wound 
or  ulcer."     Dnnglison. 

6.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  two  divisions  of  a  mono- 
petalous  corolla.  Brande. 


To  make  a  lip,  to  protrude  or  hang  the  lip,  as  in  sth. 
lenness  and  contempt. 

A  letter  for  me?    It  gives  me  nn  estate  of  seven  yearrf 
health,  in  which  time  I  will  nmhc  a  lip  at  the  physician.  Shak, 

To  kiss. 


[R.]  Shak. 

[Gr.  XtirapSg,  fat,  and  Ki'tXr;,  a 


LIP,  V.  a 

LI-PAr'O-CELE,  n 

tumor.]     {Surg.)  A  fatty  tumor.  Brande. 

LIP'-Dg-VO'TlON  (-shun),  n.     Devotion  uttered 

by  the  lips,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  heart. 

Lip-devotion -wiW  not  serve  the  turn:  it  undervahies  the 
very  thing  it  prays  for.  It  is,  indeed,  the  begging  of  a  denial, 
and  shall  certainly  be  answered  in  what  it  begs.  South, 

LIP'-GOOD  (-gud),  a.  Good  in  talk,  without  prac- 
tice ;  good  in  words  only,     [r.]  B.  Jonsoru 

LI'PJC,  a.  [Gr.  kUoi,  fat.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an 
acid  formed  from  stearic  and  oleic  acid  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid.  Brande. 

LIP'— LA-BOR,  n.  Action  of  the  lips  without  con- 
currence of  the  mind ;  words  without  senti- 
ments.    "  Much  babbling  and  lip-labor."   Bale. 

LIP'HJSS,  a.    Having  no  lip.  Byron. 

LiP'LfT,  n.    A  little  lip.  Kirby. 

LIP'O-GRAM,  71.  [Gr.  Xfhu),  to  leave,  and  ypdii/ia, 
a  letter.]  A  writing  that  leaves  out,  or  dispenses 
with,  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Addison. 

LIP-O-GRAM-MAT'IC,  a.  [lt.,lipogra7nmatico; 
Fr.  lipogrammatique.']  Applied  to  works  or 
writings  in  which  a  particular  letter  is  omitted 
throughout.  Brande. 

LIP-O-GRAM'MA-TIST,  m.  [Fr.  lipogrammatiste.] 
A  composer  of  lipograms.  Addison. 

LJ-POTH'Y-MOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  lipothymy ; 
swooning ;   fainting.  Harvey. 

LI-POTH'Y-MY,  n.  [Gr.  XiizoGvpla  ;  hho),  to  leave, 
and  Ovfidi,  the  breath  of  life ;  Fr.  lipothymie.] 
A  swoon  ;  syncope.  Bp.  Taylor. 

LIPPED  (lipt),  a.  1.  Having  lips ;  —  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  "  Thick-lipped." 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  a  distinct  lip  or 
labellum.  Loudon. 

l!p'PI-TUDE,  n.  [L.  lippitudo;  lippus,  blear- 
eyed  ;  It.  lippitudine ;  Fr.  lippitude.l  A  copi- 
ous secretion  of  the  sebaceous  humor  of  the 
eyelids,  which  renders  them  gummy,  red,  tumi- 
fied,  and  painful ;  blearedness.  Dunglison. 

LIP'-WI§-DOM,  n.  Wisdom  in  talk,  without 
practice  ;  wisdom  in  words  only.  Sidney. 

LIP'-WORK  (-wurk),  n.     Lip-labor.  Milton. 

LIP'-WORK-ING  (-wurk-),  p.  a.  Laboring  with 
the  lips,  without  practising.  Milton. 

LIQ'UA-BLE  (lik'w?-bl),  a.  [L.  liguabilis  ;  It.  U- 
quabile.]     That  may  be  melted.  Johnson. 

t  LI'QUATE,  V.  n.  [L.  Uquo,  liquatus.]  To  melt ; 
to  liquefy.  Woodtcai'd. 

LI-Q,UA'TION,  n.  [L.  liquatio ;  It.  liqxiazione ; 
Fr.  liquation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  melting;  liquefaction.  Browne. 

2.  {Metallurgy.)  The  act  or  the  process  of  sep- 
arating by  fusion  two  metals,  of  which  one  is 
more  fusible  than  the  other ;  eliquation.  Hoblyn, 

Lia-UP-FA'CI?NT  (lik-we-la'shent),  »i.  [L.  ligue- 
facio,  liquefacicns,  to  make  liquid.]  {Med.) 
An  agent  which  seems  to  have  the  power  of 
rendering  solid  depositions  liquid,  as  mercury 
or  iodine  ;  a  resolvent.  Dunglison. 

Lia-UlE;-FAc'TION  (lik-we-ftk'shun),  n.  [Low  L, 
liqwfactio ;  It.  liquefazione  ;  Sp.  liquej'acion  ; 
Fr.  liquefaction.] 

1.  'The  conversion  of  a  substance  into  a  liquid 
state,  as  solids  generally  by  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  heat  or  gases,  by  pressure,  or  the  com- 
bined action  of  cold  and  pressure.         Silliman. 

2.  The  state  of  being  melted.  Bacon. 
Lla'Ug-FI-A-BLE   (lik'we-fi-?-bl),  a.      That  may 

be  converted  into  a  liquid  state.  Bacon- 

Lia'U?-FY  (lik'we-ft),  v.  a.    [L.  liquefacio  ;  liqtd- 


make  liquid  ;  to  melt ;  to  dissolve.  Bacon. 

LIQ'Up-FY  (lik'we-ft),  v.  n.    To  be  converted  into 
a  liquid  state  ;  to  become  liquid.  Addison. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  l07ig;   A,  E,  I,  6,  IJ,  Y,  short;    A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HilR,  HER; 
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Ll-auftS'cpN-CY  (ll-kw«(i'9n-B9),  n.  Aptnesg  to 
melt  or  to  become  liquid.  I'hiUipt. 

LI-aufiS'C^NT  (II-kw«i)'9nt),  a.  \L.  Uquesco,  li- 
quesceru,  to  liquefy.]  Becoming  liquid.  Johtuion. 

Ll-qUFMR'  (l9-kur'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  cordial  com- 
pounded of  alcohol,  water,  and  sugar,  flavored 
with  various  aromatic  substances.  Ure, 

Ll(l'tJ|D  (ITk'wjd),  a.  [L.  Uquidits;  liqueo,  to 
melt ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  limtido  ;  Fr.  liquide.] 

1.  Neither  soliu  nor  gaseous ;  flowing  like 
water  ;  fluid.    "  Liquid  air."  MiUun. 

The  flflil*  of  Ui/md  «ir,  enclosinit  nil, 

Surruuiid  the  uuiiipoM  of  tliia  earthly  ball.       DryJen. 

2.  Flowing  ;  mclifluous  ;  dulcet ;  clear. 
Bathing  in  •treama  of  liquid  melody.  Crathaw. 

3.  Noting  a  consonant  which  has  a  smooth, 
flowing  sound,  and  is  easily  uttered  after  a  mute. 

4.  t  Capable  of  being  paid  as  a  debt.  Ayliffe. 

Lla'UID  (llk'wjd),  n.  1.  A  body  neither  solid  nor 
gaseous  ;  a  body  in  which  cohesion  is  so  far 
counteracted  by  repulsion  that  the  particles 
move  freely  on  each  other ;  a  fluid. 

2.  {Gram.)  A  consonant  which  has  a  smooth, 
flowing  sound,  and  is  easily  uttered  after  a  mute. 

jKi^The  liquids  are  /,  m,  n,  r. 

Syn.  — Soe  Fluid. 
Lla'UID-AM'BAR,  or  LTa'UID-AM'ngR,  n.     [L. 
liquidus,  liquid,  and  Arab,  ambar,  amber.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  allied  to  the  willow 
and  plane  tribes,  of  three  species,  one  of  which 
grows  in  Java,  one  in  the  Levant,  and  one  in  the 
wanner  parts  of  North  America ;  —  so  named 
from  a  transparent  balsamic  substance  which 
flows  from  the  stem  when  wounded.    Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  The  balsam  obtained  from  liquidambar; 
atyraciflua.  Eng.  Cyc. 

jO"Tlie  species  (Liquidambar  styraciflua)  occurring 
in  the  United  States  is  called  sweet-gum.  From 
Liquidambar  altin^ia,  the  species  occurring  in  Java, 
liquid  storax  is  obtained.     Eng:  Cyc. 

Llti'Uj-DATE  ^llk'we-dat),  v.  a.  [LowL.  liqtiido, 
liqnidatm  ;  liquidus,  liquid,  clear  ;  It.  liqiitdare  ; 
Sp.  liquidar ;   Fr.  liquider.]     [i.  liquidated; 

pp.  LIQIIDATING,  LIQl'IDATED.] 

1.  To  clear  away  ;  to  clear  or  free  from  com- 
plication, confusion,  or  obscurity. 

A  aensclcss  jumble  soon  liquulated.  WalpoU. 

2.  To  dissolve,  clear  away,  or  lessen  as  a 
debt ;  to  settle  ;  to  pay.  Smart, 

3.  (Law.)  To  ascertain  the  kind  and  precise 
amount  of,  as  of  damages,  or  a  debt.     Bouvier. 

LTa-U!-DA'TION  (Itk-we-da'shun),  n.  [It.  lioui- 
dazione;  Sp.  liqtitdacion  ;  Ft.  liquidation.]  The 
act  of  liquidating ;  the  settlement  or  clearing 
away  of  debts  or  accounts.  Todd. 

He  who,  or 
Ure. 

Ll-ai'iD'l-TV  (l9-kwJd'9-te),  n.  [L.  hnuiditas ; 
liquidus,  liquid  ;  It.  liquiditn  ;  Fr.liquirtite.]  The 
quality  of  being  liquid ;  liquidness.        GlanviU. 

Lla'U|D-iZE  (llk'wjd-iz),  V.  a.  To  make  liquid  ; 
to  convert  into  a  liquid.  Ure. 

Lla'UID-LY  (llk'wjd-l?),  ad.  In  a  liquid  or  flow- 
ing manner.  Smart. 


LTq'UI-DA-TOR   (llk'we-da-tur),  n. 
that  which,  liquidates. 


LiCl'UlD-NftSS   (llk'wjd-nSs),  n. 
being  liquid. 


The   quality   of 
Boyle. 

LIq'UOR  (ITk'yr),  n.  [L.  liquor;  liqueo,  to  be 
liquid  ;  It.  liquore  ;  Sp.  U^iior ;  Fr.  liqueur.]  A 
liquid  substance,  —  particularly  a  spirituous 
liquid.     "  A  fermented /iy2«»r."  A.  Smith. 

Sin  taken  into  the  soul  i8  like  a  fc/uor  poured  into  a  vesgel; 
■e  much  of  it  aa  it  ttlla  it  alao  auaaons.  South. 

/n  {ifuor.  Intoxicated,  drunk.  Bartlett.  —  Liquor  of 
finU,  (Chem.)  a  term  formerly  applied  to  a  solution  of 
the  silicate  of  jKitassa  ;  soluble  glass  ;  liquor  silieum. 
Silliman.  —  Liquor  of  Libavius,  bichloride  of  tin,  u«ed 
in  calico-printing,  prepared  by  dissolving  tin  in  nltro- 
liydrorhloric  acid.  C're.  —  Fuminir  liquor  of  Libavius, 
bichloride  of  tin,  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
tin  iihngs  and  corrosive  sublimate.  It  emits  dense 
vapors  on  exposure  to  the  air.     Brandt. 

t  LiQ'UQR  (lik'iir),  r.  a.    To  drench  or  moisten. 

Cart  whcela  squeak  not  when  they  arc  liquored.      Bacon. 

LiQ'UOR,  V.  n.  To  take  a  dram ;  to  drink.  [Low 
and  colloquial,  U.  S.]  Porter. 

Ua'UQR-IoE  (ITk'or-Ts),  n.    See  Licorice. 
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Lla'UQR-TSH  (ITk'or-l'h).  «■    See  LlCKERinn. 

LinuoR-SlL'I-COM,n.  [L.]  (CAffwi.)  Liquor 
of  flints;  soluble  glass.  —  See  LlQi'OK. 

t  LIRE,  a.   Empty;  leer. — SecLKEU.  Iloliruhed. 

LIr-I-C9N-FAN'CY,  n.  (Bat.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Convallaria ;  lily  of  the  valley.   Jo/ituion. 

LlR-I-Q-DfiN'DRlNE,  n.  {('hem.)  A  bitter  crys- 
talliitable  principle  obtained  from  the  bark  of 
the  root  of  the  Liriodendron  tuUpifera.  Braiule. 

LlR-|-0-I)fiN'I)RQN,  n. ;  pi.  LiiiioDENDRA.  [Or. 
Xilpiov,  a  lily,  and  iMftov,  a  tree.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  large  trees,  bearing  bell-shaped  flowers  at 
the  ends  of  the  brancnes  ;  tulip-tree;  —  called 
also  white-wood,  canoe-wood,  and  Virginia  pop- 
lar. Eng.  Cyc. 

tLlR'[-P66P,  n.     [Old  Fr.  liripipion.] 

1.  One  of  the  long  tails  or  tippets  appended 
to  a  hood,  passing  round  the  neck  and  hanging 
down  before.  llalliweU. 

2.  The  hood  of  a  graduate.  Henry. 

3.  A  fantastic  or  silly  person  or  thing.  Miles. 

4.  A  trick  ;  a  stratagem.  Stanihurst, 

LIR'O-CONE,  n.  [Or.  }.tip6(,  pale,  and  xovla,  dust.] 
(Min.)  Having  the  appearance  of  a  whitish 
powder.  Craig, 

lIr'Q-CON-Ite,  n.  (Mm.)  Octahedral  arseniate 
of  copper.  Dana. 

Lis,  n.    A  Chinese  measure.  —  See  Li.  Crabb. 

lI^'BQN,  n.     A  light  wine  from  Lisbon. 

lIsH,  a.   Active  ;  strong.    [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

t  LISNE  (lln),  n.     A  cavity ;  a  hollow.  Hale. 

LI.SP,  v.  n.  FA.  S.  wlips,  wlisp,  lisping;  Dut.  Us- 
pen  ;  Ger.  lispehi ;  Dan.  la^spe  ;  Sw.  luspa.]     [i. 

LISPED  ;  pp.  LISPING,  LISPED.] 

1.  To  pronounce  the  letters  s  and  z,  and  some- 
times other  consonants,  nearly  as  th.        Shak. 

2.  To  articulate  imperfectly,  as  a  child. 


Aa  yef  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame. 

I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 


Pope. 


Lisp,  t:.  a.  To  utter  with  a  lisp.  "To  ^«/ianame." 
Crashaw.     "  To  lisp  the  words."     Tynd^tle. 

LISP,  n.  The  act  of  lisping ;  a  pronunciation  of 
s  or  z  nearly  as  th.  Toiler, 

LfSP'gR,  n.    One  who  lisps.  Huloet, 

lAsP'\NG,  n.   Imperfect  speech  or  pronunciation. 

LlSP'ING-Ly,  ad.     With  a  lisp.  Holder. 

t  LiSS,  V.  a.     To  loose ;  to  relieve.  Chaucer. 

+  lIss,  n.    Release ;  remission.  Chaucer. 

lIs'SOME, a.  Lithesome;  supple: — strong;  agile. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Tennyson. 

LIst,  n.  [Goth,  lists  ;  A.  S.  list ;  Dut.  Ujst ;  Ger. 
liste,  leiste;  Dan.  liste;  Sw.  list.  —  Low  L.,  It., 
<Sf  Sp.  lista ;  Fr.  Uste,  lisiere.  —  From  A.  S.  lesan, 
lysan,  to  collect  or  assemble. —  Richardson.] 

1.  A  collection  or  enumeration ;  as  of  names, 
words,  &c. ;  a  roll ;  a  catalogue;  an  inventory  ; 
a  register. 

Some  say  the  loadstone  is  poison :  and  therefore  In  the  lifts 
of  poisons  we  find  it  in  many  authors.  Jiruwne. 

2.  That  which  encloses  or  surrounds  ;  a 
bound  ;  a  limit ;  a  border. 

The  ocean  overpeering  of  hia  list.  Shak. 

3.  [Low  L.  licia ;  It.  llzza  ;  Sp.  liza  ;  Fr.  lice.] 
That  which  encloses  a  space  for  combats  or  con- 
tests, or  the  space  thus  enclosed; — usually  in 
the  plural. 

The  /i/>/.<  were  set  up,  the  knight,  being  armed  and  roonnted 
on  a  fair  courser  seemly  trapped,  entered  first  as  appellant 

llolinthed. 

I'o/ie. 


Paris,  thy  son.  and  Sparta's  king,  advance. 
In  measured  /i»/»  to  toss  the  weighty  lance. 


4.  A  strip  of  cloth  ;  —  particularly  the  border 
or  selvage  of  cloth.     "  A  list  of  cotton."  Boyle. 

5.  (Arch.)  A  narrow  moulding ;  a  fillet ;  an 
annulet;  —  also  called  listrl.  Britton. 

6.  (iVrtw/.)  The  inclination  of  a  vessel  to  one 
side,  as  when  laden  heavier  on  that  side  than 
the  other.  "  A  list  to  port,  or  a  list  to  star- 
board." Dana, 

CMl  list.  —  See  ClviL. 

Syn.  —  Li.tt,  roll,  ratalotruf,  rrtristrr,  and  invtntory, 
are  all  used  to  denote  a  collertion  of  things  brought 
into  some  kind  of  order.    A  list  of  voters,  of  persons. 
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or  subM-ribers  ;  •  herald '«  roll ;  a  muster -ro// ;  a  tat^ 
li>eur  u(  b<Mik«  or  ol  studvnlM  ;  a  rrguler  o(  births  and 
dcalllM  ■,  an  inrm/nry  iif  tilt*  good*  of  a  trader,  or  uf 
tlio  ••*tate  of  a  (xraon  deceased  ;  tchtdalt,  or  liimial 
list  ur  iuvenlury  of  goods. 

LiST,  V.  a.      [i.  Ll.«lTKI>  ;  pp.  LtSTINO,  LIRTEn.'l 

1.  To  register  in  a  li»i;  to  enlist;  to  cnruU. 

They  li»t  with  women  each  drgenamic  nam*.     l>rinlfn. 

2.  To  enlist  in  the  army  or  in  military  service. 

The  lords  would,  by  liAliim  thrlr  own  •ervsats.jwfsOMto 
the  geiitleiiien  in  tl>e  town  In  du  the  Uk«.  CGmdon. 

3.  To  enclose  for  combats. 

Each  other's  force  In  camp  or  titird  field.  Jfilltm. 

Aa  in  a  /is*f(/  field  to  fight  your  cause.  •    /A-y>/r«. 

4.  To  sew  together  or  join  as  strips  of  cloth, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  party-colored 
show.  Wotton. 

5.  To  fix  list,  or  a  strip  of  cloth,  to;  aa,  "  To 
list  a  door." 

6.  To  listen  to;  to  give  car  to;  —  contracted 
from  listen.  '*  List  his  discourse  of  war."  Shak. 

LiST,  r.  n.     [A.  S.  lysfan,  listan.  —  See  List.] 

1.  To  wish ;  to  choose  ;  to  desire ;  to  be  di». 
posed.     "  Do  as  thou  list."  Shak. 

The  wind  bloweth  where  it  litteth.  John  iii.  S. 

2.  To  listen  ;  —  contracted  from  listen. 

List!  litt!  hark  I    Music  i'thc  sir.  Shak. 

3.  To  enroll  one's  self  as  a  soldier ;  to  enlist. 
[Colloquial  or  vulgar.]  Wright. 

t  LIsT,  n.  [A.  S.  lust ;  Dan,  lytt.  —  Sec  List.] 
Wish  ;  choice  ;  desire ;  inclination. 

Those  Irish  lords  mode  their  list  the  law  to  (ueh  whoni 
they  could  overpower.  fuller. 

LiST'fD,  a.  Striped;  joined  together  in  stripes 
or  streaks.     "  Three  listed  colors  gay."  Milton. 

LlS'T^L,  n.  [It.  listella  ;  Sp.  listel;  Fr.  listeau.] 
{Arch.)  A  moulding.  — See  List,  No.  5.  Britton. 

lTs'TEN  (Its'sn),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  hlystan,  listan; 
Dut.  luisteren ;  Old  Ger.  lozen,  losen  ;  Ger.  laus- 
chen.]  [i.  llstenkd  ;  pp.  li.stemno,  listex- 
Ei).]  To  hearken ;  to  give  ear ;  to  give  atten- 
tion with  a  view  to  hear ;  to  hear. 

Were  we  as  eloquent  as  angels,  vet  we  should  pleaae  soma 
men.  some  women,  and  some  children,  roach  more  bv  listsif 
iny  than  by  talking.  'VoUo» 

Syn.  — See  Hear. 

t  LiS'TEN  (lls'sn),  r.  a. 
"  Listen  what  I  say." 

LIs'TEN-5R  (lls'sn-^r),  n. 

lTst'fCl,  a.    Attentive  ;  heedful,  [n.]    Spenser. 

lIsT'ING,  71.    1.  Act  of  one  who  lists.  Davenant. 

2.  A  strip  of  cloth  ;  selvage;  list.    Boswor/h. 

3.  {Carp.)  The  act  of  cutting  away  the  sappy 
edge  of  a  board.  Francis. 

LiST'LfSS,  a.  Having  no  desire  or  wish  ;  indif- 
ferent ;  inattentive  ;  heedless  ;  indolent. 

Intemperance  and  sensuality  clog  oieii 'a  spirits,  make  them 
gross,  listtesf,  and  inactive.  TillotsuH, 

Syn.  —  See  Indolent. 

LlST'L^SS-Ly,  ad.  In  a  listless  manner ;  with 
indilierence;  heedlessly.  Locke. 

lTst'HISS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  listless; 
heedlessness  ;  indifference.  Taylor. 

lIsts,  n.  pi.  A  space  enclosed  for  combats  or 
contests.  —  See  List,  No  3. 

lIT,  I.  &  p.  from  light.    Lighted.  —  See  Light. 

LIT'A-NV,  »».  [Gr.  liTavtia  ;  hrnvtbit,  to  prav  ;  L. 
litania ';  It.  letanie  ;  Sp.  tetania  ;  Fr.  litame.]  A 
form  of  supplicatory  prayer,  used  in  public  wor- 
ship. Taylor. 
jK9~  Litanies  were,  originally,  gener.-(l  supplications 
to  the  Deity  when  liis  wrath  waji  supinned  !<■  lie 
h  avy  on  a  people.  The  Ulaiiii  of  the  Cliurrh  of  Eng- 
land is  divided  into  four  parts  ;  viz.,  the  Invocations, 
the  Deprecations,  the  lnlerre«sions,  and  the  Supplica- 
tions, and  fonns  pari  of  the  morning  service  on  tlte 
days  when  it  is  road.     Kdeii. 

lItch'I,  n.  A  Chinese  fruit  resembling  an  apri- 
cot, the  produce  of  Euphoria  (or  yephrlium) 
litchi ;  —  also  written  leechee  and  Uchi.  Eng.  Cyc. 

LItcH'-oWL,  n.    See  Licii-owL.  Drayton. 

t  LITE,  a.  Little.  "  lie  rested  but  a  lite."  Brunae. 

t  LITE,  N.    A  little ;  a  small  portion.      Chaucer. 

LIt'PR-AL,  a.  [L.  literabs;  litem,  a  letter;  It 
litterale;  Sp.  literal;  Ft.  litteraL] 


To  hear ;  to  attend  to. 
Shak. 

One  who  listens. 
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LITERAL 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  letters;  as, 
"  Literal  errors  in  a  manuscript." 

The  literal  notation  of  numbers  was  known  to  Europeans 
before  the  ciphers.  Jofumin. 

2.  According  to  the  letter  or  ;;o  the  strict  mean- 
ing of  the  words ;  primitive ;  real ;  not  figura- 
tive, metaphysical,  or  consequential. 

Through  all  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  we  see  that 
the  words  which  were  do  continue;  the  only  difference  is, 
that,  whereas  before  they  had  a  literal,  they  now  have  a  met- 
aphorical, use.  /looker. 

3.  Following  the  letter  or  exact  words  ;  ver- 
bal.    "  LiVeraZ  translations."  Hooker. 

Literal  contract,  (Civil  law.)  a  contract,  of  winch  tlie 
v/hole  evidence  is  reduced  to  writing.  Buumer. — 
Literal  equation,  (Math.)  an  equation  in  winch  some 
of  the  known  quantities  are  expressed  by  letters;  — 
opposed  to  numerical  equation.    Dacies  ^  Peek. 

Syn.  —  See  Verbal. 
tLIT'gR-AL,  n.    Literal  meaning.  Browne. 

LIt'5R-AL-T§M,  n.  That  which  accords  with  the 
letter  or  the  e.\act  words.  Milton. 

LTt'PR-AL-Ist,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the  let- 
ter or  the  exact  words.  Milton. 

LTT-5R-AL'|-TY,  M.  \¥r.  literaliti^.']  The  quality 
of  being  literal ;  literal  meaning,  [u.]  Browne. 

LIt'PR-AL-IzE,  v.  a.  To  render  literal ;  to  con- 
form to  the  letter,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

LlT'gR-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  literal  manner;  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  or  the  exact  words.      Addison. 

LiT'pR-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  literal.  N.  M.  Mag. 

C.lT'pR-A-RY,  a.  [L.  l/terarins;  litera,  a  letter; 
It.  letteraiio  ;  Sp.  literario  ;  Fr.  litteraire.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  letters  or  to  literary  men. 
'•  Literary  conversation."  Johnson. 

2.  Devoted  to,  or  nursed  in,  literature  ;  learn- 
ed ;  lettered.   "  Literary  men."  A.  Smith. 

Literary  property,  (Law.)  the  right  which  authors 
have  in  their  works.  Bouvier. 

LlT'ipR-ATE,  a.  [L. literatus ;  litera,  a  letter,  lite- 
ra, letters  ;  It.  lit 
in  letters  ;  learned;  not  illiterate.    "This  liter- 


'itterato  ;  Sp.  literato.]     Versed 
,.^  -    - 

ate  and  liberal  profession."        Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

LIT'^R-ATE,  n.  One  who  has  received  an  educa- 
tion out  of  a  university  or  college ;  a  man  edu- 
cated, but  not  graduated.  Ch.  Ob. 

lIt-ER-A'TI,  n.  pi.  [L.  literatus  (pi.  literati), 
learned;  litera,  a  letter ;  litera,  letters  ;  It.  lit- 
terati.l     The  learned ;  learned  men. 

flfy-  The  singular  is  commonly  supplied  by  the  ex- 
pression, "  one  of  the  literati,"  or,  "  a  literary  man." 

LIT-ER-A '  TIM,  ad.  [Low  L.,  from  L.  litera,  a 
letter.]     Letter  for  letter.  Qu.  Rev. 

LtT'pR-A-TOR,  n.  [L.]  A  teacher  of  letters  or 
literature  ;  a  schoolmaster.  Burke. 

UT'gR-A-TURE,  n.  [L.  Uteratura ;  It.  htteratura  ; 
Sp.  Uteratura;  Fr.  litteratwe.'\  The  results  of 
learning,  knowledge,  and  imagination  preserved 
in  writing ;  philological  learning,  as  distin- 
jfdished  from  learning  in  the  physical  sciences ; 
skill  in  letters ;  learning;  letters;  erudition. 

The  history  of  literature  is  a  peculiar  and  distinct  sub.iect, 
comprising  several  subdivisions,  sucli  as  histories  of  the  liter- 
,,ture  of  special  ages  and  countries,  or  histories  of  separate 
tranches  of  literature,  such  as  poetry.  liramle. 

S^  As  distinguished  from  science,  literature  com- 
prehends languages,  p;irticularly  Greek  and  Latin, 
grammar,  etymology,  logic,  rhetoric,  poetry  as  a  theo- 
retic science,  with  the  otiier  branches  of  criticism, 
jtnd  history.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  as  synonymous  with  belles-lettres,  or 
polite  literature.      Smart.     Brande. 

Syn.  —  Literature  and  letters  signify  knowledge  or 
information  contained  in  books,  or  acquired  through 
the  medium  of  books ;  learning  is  the  knowledge  of 
books,  science,  and  literature,  especially  scholastic 
knowledge.  A  man  of  learning  is  one  who  excels  in 
what  is  taught  in  the  schools  ;  a  man  of  literature  or 
letters,  in  what  is  generally  read  ;  a  man  of  erudition, 
in  recondite  information.  The  terms  men  of  letters, 
men  of  literature,  men  of  learning,  and  the  republic 
of  letters  co  nprehend  all  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  often  comprising  also 
men  of  science,  who  are  specially  devoted  to  scientific 
knowledge.  The  literature  of  a  nation  ;  the  learning 
oi  erudition  of  an  individual. 

t/r-  KR-ji  '  TUS,  n.  [L.]  A  man  of  letters.  —  See 
Literati,    [r.]  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

\  LfTFI,  n.     [A.  S.]     A  limb  or  a  joint.    Chaucer. 
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LtTH  A-GOGUE,  m.  [Gr.  ;./9of,  a  stone,  and  Sya, 
to  drive.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  supposed  to  have 
the  power  to  repel  calculi.  Hoblyn. 

LITH'.\N-THRAX,  n.  [Gr.  XiOai,  a  stone,  and 
afOpa^,  coal.]  (Min.)  Stone  or  pit-coal ;  —  in  dis- 
tinction from  xylanthrax,  or  wood-coal.  Wriyht. 

lITH'AR^E,  n.  [Gr.  XiQa^yvpoi  ;  kidos,  a  stone, 
and  apyvpoi,  silver ;  L.  lithargyrus  ;  It.  litargi- 
ro  ;  Sp.  litarge ;  Fr.  litharge^  (Cheni.)  The 
fused  yellow  protoxide  of  lead,  which  on  cooling 
passes  into  a  mass  consisting  of  small  six-sided 
plates,  of  a  reddish-yellow  color.  It  is  obtained 
in  the  process  of  separating  silver  from  lead  by 
cupellation,  and  generally  contains  more  or  less 
red  lead.  Ure. 

lIth'ATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  lithic 
acid  and  a  base.  Dunglison. 

LITH  E,  a.  [Goth,  litha ;  A.  S.  lith ;  Ger.  gelinde  ; 
Dan.  lind;  Icel.  linr.'] 

1. 1  Gentle;  mild  ;  agreeable.  "  As  litlie  a  day 
without  appearance  of  any  tempest."  Holinshea. 

2.  Limber ;  supple  ;  flexible  ;  pliant ;  lithe- 
some. "  His  [the  elephant's]  lithe  probos- 
cis." Milton. 

t LITHE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  lithian,  lith,  gentle;  Dut. 
lenigen  ;  Ger.  lindern ;  Dan.  lindre;  Sw.  lindra.'\ 

1.  To  soften  ;  to  mitigate ;  to  temper  ;  to 
smooth ;  to  moderate.  Chat(cei\ 

2.  To  lend  an  ear  ;  to  listen.  Gower. 

LITHE'NPSS,  n.  Quality  of  beinglithe ;  suppleness. 

Bailey. 
II  LI'TH^R  [ll'tfier,  Sm.  Wb.;  lllfi'?!.  P.;  ll'ther 
or  lith'er,  K.'],  a.     [See  Lithe.] 

1.  t  Soft ;  yielding  ;  pliant.  Shak. 

2.  t  Depraved ;  wicked  ;  dissolute.  Woolton. 

3.  Lazy ;  idle  ;  slothful.  [Local,  Eng.]  Wriyht. 

II  LI'TFipR-Ly,  a.    Disposed  to  mischief;  wicked. 

He  [the  dwarf]  was  waspish,  arch,  and  litherly.    W.  Scott. 
II  fLI'THeR-LY,  arf.     1.  Craftily.  Chaucer. 

2.  Slowly  ;  lazily.  Bairet. 

II  t  LI'TIIgR-NESS,  n.  Idleness  ;  laziness.  Barret. 
LITHE'SO.ME  (llth'sum),  a.     1.    Pliant;    supple; 

limber  ;  nimble  ;  lithe.  Scott. 

2,  Blithesome ;  cheerful.  [Local,  Eng.]  Wnght. 

L1th'I-A,  w.     [Gr.  Xideioi,  hQiia,  of  Stone;  ^I'Oo;, 

a  stone. 1 

1.  (Chem.)  An  alkali  found  in  petalite, lepido- 
lite,  and  some  other  minerals,  resembling  soda 
and  potassa  ;  oxide  of  lithium.  P   Cyc. 

2.  (Med.)  The  formation  of  stony  concretions 
in  the  body  :  —  an  affection  in  which  the  eyelids 
are  edged  with  stony  concretions.      Dunglison. 

Lithia-mica,  (Min.)  lepidolite.     Dana. 

Ll-THI'A-STS,  n.  [Gr.  hBiaais  ;  XiOog,  a  stone.] 
(Med.)  The  formations  of  stony  concretions  in 
the  body,  as  in  the  urinary  passages.  Dunglison. 

LlTH'{-ATE.  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  lithic 
acid  and  a  base ;  a  lithate.  Ure. 

LITH'JC,  n.     [Gr.  ?.idog,  a  stone.]     Pertaining  to 

a  stone  in  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 

Lithic  acid,  (Chem.)  uric  acid.  SUlimun. 

LITH'l-UM,  M.  (Chem.)  A  white  metal,  highly 
oxidable,  and  resembling  sodium ;  the  metallic 
base  of  lithia.  P.  Cyc. 

LITH-0-BIB'LI-Oi\,  n.  [Gr.  ^..Ooc,  a  stone,  and 
0iP?.iov,  a  book.]  Bibliolite  ;  lithophyl.  —  See 
LiTHOPHYL.  Wright. 

LITH'O-CARP,  n.  [Gr.  XWo<;,  a  stone,  and  Kapvds, 
a  fruit.]     {Pal.)    A  petrified  fruit.  P.  Cyc. 

LtTH-0-CHRO'MICS,  n.  [Gr.  XiOoi,  a  stone,  and 
^pCtfia,  color.]  The  art  of  painting  in  oil  up<^" 
stone  and  of  taking  impressions  on  canvas  of  tae 
picture  so  prepared.  Ogilvie. 

lTTH-O-COL'LA,  n.  [Gr.  Mo^,  a  stone,  and  ko).- 
i.a,  glue.]  Cement  for  uniting  stones.  Chambers. 

L!tH-0-DEN'DRON,  n.  [Gr.  h(^6^it'^oov,  a  tree- 
shaped  coral ;  hHoi,  a  stone,  and  &iv&pov,  a  tree.] 
A  term  applied  to  branching  corals.       Brande. 

LITH'Q-DERM,  n.  One  of  the  Lithoderma.  Wright. 

LITII-g-DER'Mji,  n.  [Gr.  XiBo^,  a  stone,  and 
ilpua,  the  skin.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  worm  like 
animals,  covered  with  a  calcareous  crust,  and 
classed  by  Cuvier  among  the  apodal  Holuthuria. 
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LITH'O-DOME,  n.  One  of  the  Lithodomi.  Brande. 

LI'THOD'O-MI,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ;.Wo<,  a  stone,  and 
So/joi,  a  house.]  (Zo'X)  Molluscous  animals 
wiiich  form  holes  in  the  solid  rocks,  in  which 
they  lodge  themselves.  Brande. 

jKS"  One  species  (Litlwdomus  lithophagos)  is  es- 
teemed as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  known  by  tho 
name  of  the  sea-date  shell.     Baird. 

Ll-THOD'O-MOtrS,  a.  Relating  to,  or  formed  by, 
the  Lithodomi.  Owen. 

LITH-O-FEL'LJC,  a.  [Gr.  XlQo^,  a  stone,  and  L. 
fel,  gall.]  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from 
bezoar,  and  identical  with  ellagic  acid.  Brande. 

LiTH-O-gfEN'5-SY,  n.  [Gr.  hOoi,  a  stone,  and 
ytVfffij,  origin.]  (Nat.  Hist.)  The  science  of  the 
origin  of  minerals,  and  of  the  causes  of  their 
forms,  qualities,  &c.  Smart. 

Ll-THo9'5-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  XiQof,  a  stone,  and 
yivvaui,  to  produce.]  (Zo:,l.)  Noting  polypes 
which  form  coral.  Lyell. 

LITH'O-GLYPH,  n.  [Gr.  hOoyXvipia  ;  XiOof,  a  stone, 
and  y/.iij)ui,  to  engrave.]  The  art  of  engraving 
on  gems ;  lithoglyptics.  Francis. 

t  LI-THOG'LY-PHPR,  «.    A  stone-cutter.  Bailey- 

LITH-O-GLYPH'IC,  a.  Relating  to  carving  or 
cutting  in  stone.  Bailey, 

LI-TMOG'LY-PHItE,  n.  (Geol.)  A  fossil  which 
presents  the  appearance  of  being  engraved. 

Smart. 

lTtH-O-GLYP'TJCS,  n.  pi.  The  art  of  engraving 
on  gems  ;  lithoglyph.  Buchanan. 

LITH'O-GRAPH,  v.  a.  [Gr.  XiOoi,  a  stone,  and 
yp6(l>(o,  to  write.]  [i.  lithographed  ;  pp.  lith- 
ographing, LITHOGRAPHED.]  To  engrave  or 
etch  on  stone,  Lyell. 

LITH'O-GRAPIl,  n.  A  print  from  a  drawing  on 
stone  ;  a  lithographic  engraving.        Phil.  Mag. 

Lj-THOG'RA-PHfR,  n.  One  who  practises  lithog- 
raphy ;  an  engraver  on  stone.  Qu.  Rev. 

LITH-O-GRAPK'IC,  )  a.   [It.  S^Sp.Utografico; 

LITH-O-GRAPU'l-CAL,  )  Ft.  li(hographi(juc.]Re- 
lating  to  lithography.  P.  Cyc. 

Lithographic  stone,  a  fine  oolite  or  granular  lime- 
stone, of  a  pale  yellowish  color,  and  fine  gram,  used 
in  lithography.  P.  Cyc 

LITH-0-GRApH'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
lithography.  '         "  Smart. 

H-THOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Mof,  a  stone,  and 
ypdipu),  to  engrave;  It.  &;  Sp.  litograjia;  Fr.  &'- 
thographie.'l  The  art  by  which  impressions  or 
prints  are  obtained  by  a  chemical  process  from 
designs  made  with  a  greasy  material  on  stone, 
and  which  depends  on  the  mutual  antipathy  of 
oil  and  water,  and  the  power  of  the  stone  to  im- 
bibe either  with  equal  avidity.  P.  Cyc. 
fits'"  The  stone  being  absorbent  of  water,  tho  sur- 
face is  dain|>ed,  and  the  ink  with  which  the  design  is 
printed  being  repelled  from  those  portions  so  wetted, 
and  attracted  by  those  with  which  the  design  is  traced, 
a  facsimile  is  yielded,  and  is  capable  of  being  trans- 
ferred and  multiplied  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent." 
Fairholt. 

LITH'OID,         )  fi^     [■Qr.  xidog,  a  stone,  and  ilioi, 

LJ-THOID'AL,  )  form;  ¥r.  Ithoide.]  Resembling 

stone  ;  of  a  stony  structure.  Ure.    LyeU. 

LFTH'O-LABE,  n.  [Gr.  XiQoi,  a  stone,  and  An^i/Jdvu, 
Xnfitiv,  to  seize.]  (Surg.)  An  instrument  for 
holding  fast  the  stone  in  the  bladder  while  lith- 
otriptic  instruments  act  upon  it.         Dunglison. 

LITH-O-LO^'IC,  )  a.  [It.  litologico.]  Relating 

i,lTH-0-L09'|-CAL,  )  to   lithology  ;    being  of  a 

stony  structure.  Lyell. 

LI-TFI6l'0-9IST,  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  lithol- 
ogy.       '  Smart. 

L{-THpL'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  Xi%i,  a  stone,  and  Xdyoi, 
a  discourse  ;'  It.  S;  Sp.  litologia ;  Fr.  lithologie.] 

1.  The  natural  history  of  stones.  Smart. 

2.  (Med.)  A  treatise  on  concretions.  Palmer. 

LITH'O-MAN-CY  [Uth'o-m5n-se,  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.  Wr. ;  ll'tho-man-se,  .S. ;  lj-th6m'?ii-se,  P.K.'\, 
n.  [Gr.  /./fluf,  a  stone,  and  fiavriia,  divination; 
It.  litomanzia ;  Fr.  lithomancie.]  Divination 
or  prediction  by  stones.  Broicne. 
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ilTH'Q-MAR^E,  n.  [Or.  Xidof,  a  stone,  and  L. 
marga,  marl.]  (Mm.)  A  compact  variety  of 
clay,  found  chiefly  in  Germany,  of  a  white,  yellow, 
or  red  color,  and  having  a  greasy  feel.       Datin. 

lItII-QN-TIIRIi"T|C,  a.  {Med.)  Kelatinc  to 
lithotripsy ;  lithontriptic.  Dungltson, 

LIth-QN-TIIRIi"T|C,  n.  {Med.)  SameasLiTiioN- 
THiPTic.  Dunglison. 

LITH-ON-TRIp'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  liQoi,  a  stone,  and 
rpijiiit,  to  grind.  Landuin,  Ilobhjn,  Palmer.  — 
Gr.  hiioi,  a  stone,  and  Opinru),  to  break  in  pieces. 
Diniglisoti.  —  It.  lilontrittico  ;  Sp.  Utontripico; 
Vr.iit/iontriptiqtie.]  {^Med.)  Dissolving  the  stOne 
in  the  bladder;  relating  to  lithotripsy.       Mead. 

LiTH  9N-TRIP'T|C,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  be- 
lieved to  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  stone 
or  calculus  in  the  urinary  organs.  P.  C'l/c. 

[.1TH-QN-TR!P'TIST,  n.  {Med.)  An  operator  in 
lithotripsy  or  lithotrity  ;  a  lithotritist.  Knowles. 

lITH-ON-TRIP'TOR,  n.  {Med.)  An  instrument 
for  breaking  stones  or  calculi,  in  the  bladder, 
into  small  particles ;  a  lithoiritor.  Ih-atule. 

LJ-Tll6PH'4-(^i,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  >.iOo(,  a  stone,  and 

tfiyiD,  to  eat.]  (Zool.)  Molluscous  animals  which 
ore  into  rocks  ;  lithodomi.  Brands. 

Ll-THOPH'A-GOUS,  a.  That  eats  stones  or  grav- 
el, as  the  ostrich.  Smart. 

LItH-Q-PH6s'PHQR,  n.  [Gr.  Wot,  a  stone,  and 
(p<j>a^6poi,  giving  light.]  A  stone  which  becomes 
phosphoric  by  heat.  Wright. 

LiTH-O-PIlOS-PHOR'lC,  a.  Pertaining  to  litho- 
phosphor ;  becoming  phosphoric  by  heat.  Wright. 

LlTH-Q-PHO-TdG'RA-PHV,  n.  [Gr.  XlBoi,  a  stone, 
0uij,  tjMTOf,  light,  and  yp6(pw,  to  engrave.]  The 
art  of  producing  prints  from  lithographic  stones, 
by  means  of  photographic  pictures  developed  on 
their  surface.  Fairholt. 

LiTH'O-PHYL,  n.  [Gr.  XiOo(,  a  stone,  and  ipiXXov, 
a  leaf.]  {Pal.)  A  fossil  leaf,  or  the  figure  of  a 
leaf  on  fossils  ;  lithobiblion  ;  bibliolite.  Wright. 

LlTII'O-PHYTE,  n.  [Gr.  XiBou  a  stone,  and  <pi'Tov, 
a  plant.]  {Zool.)  One  of  the  polypes  which 
have  a  stony  axis,  as  distinguished  from  kerato- 
phytes.  Brande. 

IJTH-O-PHYT'IC  a.     Lithophytous.         Wright. 

LI-THOPH'Y-TOUS,  a.  {Geol.)  Pertaining  to 
lithophytes  ;  lithophytic.  Brande. 

Llrn-0-SPER'MUM,  n.  [Gr.  A/Ooj,  a  Stone,  and 
aitipfia,  seed.]  '{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  the 
pericarp  of  whose  seed  contains  nearly  sixty 
per  cent,  of  earthy  matter.  Baird. 

LfTIl-OS-  TRb  '  Tl-gJV,  n.  [Gr.  XiOdarpaiTOi,  inlaid 
with  stones  ;  XtOof,  a  stone,  and  arpwrds,  spread.] 
(Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  corals,  of  the  earlier 
geological  i)eriods,  having  Irge  radiating  lamel- 
la;, and  a  central  styliform  column.  Pictet. 

LlTH-9-THRYP'TlC,  «.  [Gr.  Woi,  a  stone,  and 
flpijirru,  to  break  in  pieces.]  {Med  )  Same  as 
LiTHo.NTUiPTic.  Scudamore. 

LiTH'O-TiNT,  n.  [Gr.  XtOos,  a  stone,  and  Eng. 
tint.]  L  ,  ,  s 

1.  A  stone  tint,  dye,  or  color.         JJnllmandel. 

2.  A  process  by  which  the  effect  of  a  marked 
or  tinted  drawing  can  be  obtained  on  stone  by 
the  aid  of  lithography.  Fairholt. 

LiTH'O-TOME,  n.  [Gr.  Xt0oT6,toi ;  XiBos,  a  stone, 
and  To/iri,  a  cutting;  rlitvui,  to  cut;  It.  litotomo ; 
Fr.  lithotoine.] 

1.  {Surg.)  An  instrument  used  in  lithotomy, 
to  cut  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 

2.  {\at.  Hist.)  A  stone  so  formed  naturally 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  cut 
artificially.  Wright. 

I.lTII-O-TOM'l-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  MoToynK6^;  Fr.  li- 
thotomique.]  Relating  to  lithotomy.  Med.  Jour. 

LI-TH6t'Q-MTsT,  n.  [It.§  Sp.  litotomi.sta;  Fr.  li- 
thotomiste.']  One  who  practises  lithotomy.ZJoyfe. 

Ll-Tnr)T'0-MY,  n.  [Gr,  XiOorofila  ;  XiOof,  a  stone, 
Bnirltivw,  to" cut;  It.  S;  Sp.  litotomia  ;  Fr.litho- 
tomie.]  (Siirg.)  The  operation,  act,  or  practice 
of  cutting  into  the  bladder  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  calculi  or  stones.  P.  Cgc. 

LlTH'Q-TRlP-SY,n.  The  operation  of  triturating 
the  stone  in  the  bladder ;  lithotrity.  Med.  Jour. 
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lTtH-Q-TRIP'TIC,  a.    Lithontriptic.         WrigtU. 

LITII-O-TRTp'TIST,  n,    Lithontriptist.     Wrig/U. 

l.l-TH(JT'Rl-TlST,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in,  or 
practises,  lithotrity.  Knowles. 

LlTH'Q-TRi-TOR,  n.    Lithontriptor.  Smart. 

LI-TlloT'R(-TY,  or  LTTH'O-TRI-TV  [l^-tliBt'r^-t?, 
Brande,  DunglLstm ;  llih  o-trl-i$,  Sm.  Wb.],  n. 
[Gr.  XlOof,  a  stone,  and  rpiiiu,  to  orind  ;  It.  lito- 
tritia;  Fr.  lifhotritie.]  (.Werf.)  The  operation 
of  breaking  a  calculus  or  stone  in  the  bladder 
into  pieces  sufficiently  small  to  be  voided  with 
the  urine ;  lithotripsy.  Dunglison. 

Ll-TMOX'YI.E,  n.  [Gr.  XlOps,  &  stone,  and  ^t^oi-, 
wood.]     Petrified  wood.  Smart. 

lItii-V-AN'|C,  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  ancient 
Lithuania,  a  country  now  included  in  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  Latham. 

lIth-V-AN'|C,  n.  The  language  spoken  in  Lith- 
uania. Latham. 

tLi'THY,  a.    [See  Lithe,]    Lithe.  Iluhet. 

LIt'I-GA-BLE,  a.   Subject  to  litigation.  Lyttelton. 

LIt'I-gAnT,  a.  [L.  litigo,  litigans,  to  dispute  in 
law ;  It.  4f  Sp,  litigante ;  Fr.  litigant.]  Contend- 
ing in  a  suit  of  law.  •'  Parties  litigant."  Ayliffe. 

LIt'I-gAnt,  n.  [L.  li/igans,  a  disputant.]  One 
engaged  in  a  suit  of  law.  Decay  of  Piety. 

LlT'l-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  litigo,  litigatus  ;  lis,  litis, 
a  dispute,  a  ouarrel,  and  ago,  to  carry  on;  It. 
litigare;  Sp.  Utigar.]  [i.  litigated;  pp.  lit- 
IGATINO,  LITIGATED.]  To  contest  in  law ;  to 
maintain  or  defend  by  disputation  in  a  lawsuit. 


Dar'st  thou  still  litipate  thy  cause. 

Spite  of  these  numerous  awful  witncssesF 


Yomig. 


LIT'I-GATE,  V.  n.  To  be  engaged  in  litigation  ; 
to  dispute  a  case  at  law.  Ayliffe. 

lIt'1-GATE,  n.  One  engaged  in  litigation  ;  a  lit- 
igator ;  a  litigant,     [k.  J  London  Times. 

lTT-I-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  Ktijatio.]  The  act  of 
litigating  ;  judicial  contest ;  a  suit  at  law. 

Nothing  quells  a  spirit  of  Utigalion  like  despair  of  iucress. 

Paley, 

LlT'l-GA-TOR,  M.     [L.]     A  litigant.      Coleridge. 

LI-Tl9-I-6s'l-TY,  n.  {Scottish  Law.)  The  ])en- 
dency  of  a  suit.  Bouvier. 

Ll-Tigi'iors  (le-tid  'jus),  a.  [L.  litiqiosus ;  litigi- 
urn,  a  dispute  ;  It.  A  Sp.  litigioso  ;  Fr.  li/i.jieuz.] 

1.  Inclined  to  litigation  ;  given  to  the  prac- 
tice of  contending  m  lawsuits ;  contentious ; 
quarrelsome.     "  Litiqioiis  families."      Wa^-ner. 

2.  That  may  be  litigated ;  disputable ;  con- 
trovertible ;  open  to  contention.  Hooker. 

If  two  presentations  be  offered  to  the  bishop  upon  the  same 
avoidance,  tlie  churcli  is  tl>en  said  to  become  lilinioHf,  and, 
if  nothinf;  further  be  done,  the  bishop  may  suspend  tlie  ad- 
mission of  either,  and  suffer  a  lapse  to  incur.         BlaclMone. 

LI-Tl(?'IoyS-LY  (l?-nd'ju8-l?),  ad.  In  a  litigious 
manner.  Johnson. 

Ll-Tl<?'IOlS-NESS  (l?-ttd'.iMS-n«9),  n.  The  quali- 
ty of  being  litigious  ;  a  litigious  disposition. 

LiT'MlJS,  n.  [Ger.  lackmm.]  A  beautiful,  but 
not  durable,  blue  or  purple  coloring  matter,  pre- 
pared from  certain  species  of  lichen,  and  which 
supplies  a  common  chemical  test  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  acids  and  alkalies,  the  former 
changing  its  blue  color  to  red,  the  latter  restor- 
ing the  blue.  P.  Cyc.  SilUman. 
Litmus  paper,  paper  stained  witli  litmus,  and  used 
for  testing  acids  and  alkalies. 

LiT'ORN,  «.  {Omith.)  A  kind  of  thrush,  Clarke. 

Ll'TQ-TE^,  n.  [Gr.  XiTdrvf,  Xirdf,  ^lain.]  {Rhel.) 
A  figure  by  which  a  weak  expression  is  used,  as 
through  modesty  or  respect,  for  the  sake  of 
heightening  or  enforcing  the  thought ;  a  mode 
of  expressing  something  by  denying  the  con- 
trary ;  as  in  the  following  lines :  — 

Nor  are  thy  lips  nnftracef^i),  sire  of  men. 
Nor  tonfiue  ineli>(|uent:  for  Go<|  on  thee 
Abundantly  his  gifts  hath  also  poured.  Milton. 

Ll-TRAM'e-TfR,  n.  [Gr.  Xirpa,  a  measure,  and 
filrpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  to  ascertain 
the  specific  gravity  of  liquids.  Dr.  Hare. 

lI'TRE  (le'tiir),  w,  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  Xirpa,  a  meas- 
ure for  liquids.]  A  French  measure  of  capacity 
in  the  decimal  system,  being  a  little  less  than 
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an  Engli»h  quart,  or  preciccljr  .22009687  oT  a 
Rttllon.  Ducies  if  PecK 

lVv'T^S,  n.  I  A.  S,  lietun  ;  lie,  a  corpse,  and  tun, 
a  field.]  A  burial-ground i  ■  grave-yard.  (Local, 
Eng.]  IVrighl. 

LTt'T^R,  n.  [L.  lectica;  leetut,  a  bed,  a  couch  ; 
It.  leiltera,  lettiga ;  Sp,  litera ;  Fr.  lilii-re.] 

1.  A^kind  of  carriage  consisting  of  a  couch 
or  bed  supported  by  Mhufts,  which  prmect  at 
each  end,  and  by  which  it  is  borne.         Dryden. 

2.  Straw,  chatf,  or  other  similar  substance, 
strewn  for  the  beds  of  horses,  &c.,  or  for  other 
purposes,  as  on  plants. 

Take  off  your  liltrr  ttom  your  kernel  beds.  Enltpt. 

3.  Things  scattered  about  negligently  or 
slovenly,  as  shreds,  fragments,  or  other  rubbish. 

Strephon,  who  found  the  room  was  void, 

8t<ile  in,  and  took  a  stricl  surrey 

Of  all  the  hlter  as  it  Uy.  ^^ri/t. 

4.  The  young  produced  at  a  birth  by  quadru- 
peds, especially  by  such  as  produce  a  numher  at 
a  birth,  as  the  sow,  rabbit,  cat,  &c,  Shak.  Paley 

5.  A  birth  or  bringing  forth,  as  of  pigs,  kit- 
tens, rabbits,  &c.  "Thirty  pigs  at  one  large 
litter  farrowed."  Drydttu 

LtT'T^R,  r.  a.    [i.  littered  ;  pp.  littering, 

LITTKKED.] 

1.  To  scatter  straw,  hay,  or  other  similar  sub- 
stance on  or  over,  for  beading. 

He  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood. 

But  for  his  ease  well  latere^  was  the  floor.       Drydrm. 

2.  To  scatter  things  over  or  about  in  a  care- 
less or  slovenly  manner. 

He  found 
The  room  with  rolumea  hiterrd  round.  !>r\ft. 

3.  To  Strew  or  scatter ;  to  make  litter  of, 
"  Old  leaves  or  littered  straw."  Dodsley. 

4.  To  strew  a  bed  for  ;  to  supply  with  litter  ; 
as,  "  To  litter  a  horse." 

5.  To  be  brought  to  bed  with  ;  to  gi^e  birth 
to  ;  —  used  of  quadrupeds,  especially  of  such  as 
produce  a  number  at  a  birth,  as  the  sow,  rabbit, 
&c.,  or  of  human  beings  in  contempt,   Broume. 

lTt'T^R,  v.  n.  To  be  supplied  with  litter  for 
bedding  ;  to  sleep  in  litter,     [u.]        Hahington. 

LlT'TgR-lNG^i  n.  nl.  {  Wearing.)  Sticks  used  to 
keep  a  web  stretched  on  a  weaver's  beam.  Crabb. 

lIt'T^R-Y,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  covered  with, 
litter.      *  O.  W.  Johnson. 

LiT'TLE  (ITt'tl),  a.  [Goth,  leilil;  A.  S.  lytel, 
lytle;  Dut.  lutfel;  Dan.  lil'e.  liden;  Sw.  Uten; 
Icel,  litiU;  Scot,  lyte,  lite.]  [Comp,  less  {sonte-, 
times  LESSER. — See  Le.ssek)  ;  superl.  least.] 

1.  Small  in  size,  extent,  or  number;  not 
large;  not  great ;  diminutive;  minute. 

A  Utile  convenient  estate,  a  little  cheerful  hoate,  a  lUllt 
com|>any,  and  a  very  little  feast.  Coitleg. 

2.  Small  in  quantity,  amount,  or  duration ; 
not  much. 

A  little  sleep,  a  UMe  ainmber,  ■  little  folding  at  the  hand* 
to  sleep.  Frov.  vi.  10. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing: 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.  Popt. 

3.  Small  in  degree,  value,  or  importance  ;  in- 
considerable ;  slight ;  petty. 

When  thou  wast  little  in  thine  own  sight,  wast  thon  not 
made  the  head  of  the  tribe*  of  Israel?  I  Sam.  XT.  17. 

4.  Mean  ;  selfish  ;  narrow  ;  paltry. 

The  talent  of  turning  men  into  ridicule,  and  expoaing  to 
laughter  those  one  converses  with,  is  th«  qualiflcalion  o( 
little,  ungenerous  temper*.  AitHiMtH. 

IaUU  masters,  designers  who  worked  for  enitravrra 
and  booksellers  in  the  glxteenth  and  gevenu-enlh 
cenluries,  and  whose  dc8i)!iis  are  generally  on  a  tiiiiall 
scale,  and  reproduced  on  cop|ier  or  wood.       Fairholt 

Syn.  — fJttle  is  opposed  to  great,  and  small  to  large ; 
hut  as  applied  to  material  objects,  they  are  used  with, 
out  much  discrimination  ;  but  littU  is  nflencr  applied 
metaphorically,  and  is  more  contemptuous.  A  mean 
action  is  said  to  be  a  little  action,  never  a  small  action. 
DimiHHtive  signifies  less  than  tlie  proper  size.  .\  littU 
child  ;  a  xntoiZ  quantity  ;  a  dimiHutiee  race  of  nran. 

I,Tt'TLE,  n.  A  small  amount,  quantity,  space, 
time,  portion,  degree,  atfair,  itc. 

A  little  that  a  righteous  man  hath  Is  better  than  the  richea 

of  many  wicked.  Pt.  zxzviL  10. 

Much  was  in  little  writ  Drpden. 

As  if  'twere  little  from  their  town  to  chaae. 

I  through  the  seas  pursunl  their  exiled  race.       Drpden. 

lIt'TLE,  ad.  In  a  small  degree  or  quantity  ;  not 
much.  "  This  parallel  is  little  better."    Dryden. 

lIt'TLE-gO,  n.    A  cant  term  in  the  English  uni* 
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versities,  for  an  intermediate  examination  which 

is  less  strict  than  the  final  one.  Clarke. 

LIT'TLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  or  the   state  of 

being  little  ;  smallness  ;  minuteness.       Donne. 

LIt'TO-RAL,  a.  [L.  litoralis ;  litiis,  litoris,  the 
sea-shore  ;  It.  litorale ;  Sp.  litoral ;  Fr.  littoral.'] 
Pertaining  to,  or  growiug  on,  the  shore,  es- 
pecially of  the  sea.  'Johnson. 

LJ-TU'l-FORM,  a.  [L.  Utuus,  a  lituus,  ahA.  forma, 
form.]    Curved  like  a  lituus,  or  clarion.  Smart. 

lIt'U-ITE,  n.  [L.  lituus,  a  curved  trumpet.] 
(Geol.)  A  fossU  chambered  shell,  convoluted 
at  the  smaller  end,  and  having  a  central  si- 
phon. Buckland. 

1,]-TUr'^]C,        )  a.     Pertaining   to    a    liturgy. 

LJ-TURVl-CAL)  '  "  Liturgic  prayer."       Byrom. 

Ll-TiJR'GlCS,  n.j9i.     l.t  A  liturgy.         Barrow. 

2.  The  doctrine  or  theory  of  liturgies.  Ec.  Rev. 

lIt'VR-^IST,  n.  One  versed  in  liturgies.  Milton. 
LIT'UR-^Y,  n.    [Gr.  XiiTovpyia ;  ^.firof,  public,  and 

eoyov,  work,  service  ;  L.,  It.,  Sf  Sp.  liturgia  ;  Fr. 

iiturgie.]     A  formulary  of  public  worship ;  the 

ritual  according  to  which  the  religious  services 

of  a  church  are  performed.  Brande. 

43-  Among  Roman  Catholics,  the   liturgy  is   tlie 

mass  ;  in  tlie  Church  of  England,  it  is  the  common 

prayer.     Eden. 
LIT'U-&S,n.     [L.  —  Probably  an  Etruscan  word 

signifying  crooked.     Mailer.'] 

1.  (liom.  Ant.)  A  crooked  staff  resembling  a 
crosier,  with  which,  in  divination,  the  augurs 
quartered  the  heavens:  —  a  kind  of  trumpet 
slightly  curved  at  the  extremity.  W.  Smith. 

2.  (Math.)  A  spiral,  the  squares  of  any  two 
radii  vectores  of  which  are  reciprocally  propor- 
tional to  the  angles  which  they  respectively 
make  with  a  straight  line  given  in  position,  and 
which  is  an  asymptote  to  the  spiral.'       Brande. 

LiVE  (Itv),  V.  n.  [Goth,  liban ;  A.  S.  hjbban,  leb- 
ban,  leojian,  lifian ;  Dut.  leeven ;  Ger.  leben ; 
Dan.  fere;  Sw'.lefca;  lce\.  Ufa.  —  See  Leave.] 

\i.  LIVED  ;  pp.  LIVING,  LIVED.] 

1.  To  be  in  a  state  of  animation ;  to  have 
life  ;  to  be  alive ;  to  have  being ;  to  subsist ;  to 
exist; — in  a  restrictive  sense,  to  exist  on  earth. 

While  I . . .  live  will  I  praise  the  Lord.  Ps.  cxlvi.  2. 

2.  To  pass  life  in  a  particular  manner ;  to 
conduct  one's  self  in  life  ;  to  regulate  one's  life. 

We  should  live  lobcrly,  righteously,  and  godly.    7W.  ii.  12. 

The  man  who  will  live  above  his  present  circumstances  is 

in  great  danger  of  living,  in  a  little  time,  much  beneath  them. 

Addison. 

3.  To  live  emphatically,  or  in  a  state  of  hap- 
piness ;  to  enjoy  life. 

Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say. 

And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day; 

iire  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 

And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 

X«ord,  in  my  view  let  both  united  be; 

I  Uve  to  pleasure  when  I  live  to  thee.  Doddridge. 

4.  To  remain  ;  to  continue  ;  to  endure. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass; 

Their  virtues  we  write  in  water.  Shak. 

5.  To  dwell ;  to  reside  ;  to  abide. 

Jacob  lived  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Gen.  xlvii.  28. 

6.  To  feed  ;  to  be  nourished ;  to  subsist ;  — 
used  with  on  or  upon. 

Animals  that  lire  upon  other  animals  have  their  flesh  more 
alkalescent  than  those  that  live  upon  vegutables.      Arbuthnot. 

7.  To  be  maintained  or  supported  ;  to  have  or 
gain  a  living  or  livelihood. 

Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that  they  which  preach 
the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel.  1  Cor.  ix.  14. 

8.  To  be  in  an  active  state,  as  if  alive. 

Then  on  the  living  coals  red  wine  they  pour.     Dryden. 

9.  To  remain  undestroyed. 

Nor  can  our  shaken  vessel  live  at  sea.  Dn/den. 

To  live  with,  to  reside  or  dwell  with  ;  to  cohabit 

with.     "  Live  toith  me,  and  be  my  love."  Shak. 

Syn. —  See  Exist. 

JJVE,  V.  a.     1.  To  lead;  to  pass;  to  continue; 

as,  "  To  live  a  life  of  ease." 

2.  To  practise  in  life ;  to  act  in  conformity 
with.  "  But  the  faithful  minister  lives  ser- 
mons." FuU'ir. 

LIVE  (llv),  a.   1.  Having  life  or  existence ;  alive ; 

not  dead ;  living.     "  The  live  ox."    Ex.  xxi.  Zb. 

2.  Ignited  ;  not  extinguished ;  burning.    "  A 

Uve  coal."  Boyle. 


3.  Vivid;  lively,  bright,  as  color. 

Now  from  the  virgin's  check  a  fresher  bloom 

Shoots,  less  and  less,  the  live  carnation  round.     Thomson. 

t  LIVE,  n.     Life.     "  All  her  live."  Chaucer. 

fLIVE,  «d.    Willingly;  lief.  Old  Play. 

LIVED  (llvd),  a.     Having  life  ;  —  used  in  compo- 
sition ;  as,  long-lived,  short-lived. 

LiVE'-FEATH-5R§,  n.  pi.     Feathers  taken  from 

a  live  bird.  Clarke. 

l!VE'-hAiR,  n.  Hair  from  a  live  animal.  Clarke. 

f  LIVE'LESS,  a.    Lifeless.  Shak. 

LIVE'H-HOOD  (liv'le-h(id),  n.     [lively  and  hood. 
—  A.  S.  lifade ;  lif,  life,  and  loedan,  to  lead.] 

1.  Means  of  living ;  support  of  life ;  mainte- 
nance ;  living ;  subsistence. 

Trade  .  .  .  furnishes  the  poorest  of  our  fellow-subjects  witli 
the  opportunities  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood.     Addison. 

2.  t  Appearance   of  life ;   liveliness ;   active 
vigor. 

The  remembrance  of  her  father  never  approaches  her  hut 

the  tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes  all  livelihood  from  her 

cheek,  tihak. 

Syn.  —  See  Living. 

t  LIVE'Ll-LY,  ad.    In  a  lively  manner.      South. 

LIVE'LJ-NESS,  n.     1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 

being  lively  ;  appearance  of  Ufe.  Dryden. 

2.  Sprigntliness  ;  vivacity  ;  animation.  Locke. 

t  LIVE'LODE,  n.     Livelihood.  Spenser. 

LEVE'LONG,   a.      1.    Living   or   enduring  long; 

lasting.     "  A  livelong  monument."  Milton. 

2.  Long  in  passing.  "  The  livelong  day."  Shak. 

LIVE'LONG,  n.      {Bot.)    A  plant  of  the  genus 
Sedum.  Wright. 

LiVE'LY   (llv'le),  a.      1.    f  Having   life;   living. 
"Lively  creatures,  ...  as  frogs."        IloUnshed. 


Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plicht. 
It  would  have  madded  me;  what  shall  1  do 


Shak. 


Now  I  behold  thy  livelj/  body  so? 

2.  Resembling  or  representing  life. 

Since  a  true  knowledge  of  nature  gives  us  pleasure,  a  KreJ;/ 
imitation  of  it  in  poetry  or  painting  must  produce  a  much 
greater.  Dryden. 

3.  Active  ;  brisk  ;  agile  ;  alert ;  nimble  ;  stir- 
ring ;  energetic ;  vigorous. 

Mine  enemies  are  lively,  and  they  are  strong.  Ps.  xxxviii.  19. 

4.  Animated ;  sprightly  ;  spirited  ;  gay  ;  airy. 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.  Pope. 

5.  Vivid  ;  bright ;  brilliant ;  strong  ;  clear. 

The  colors  of  the  prism  are  manifestly  more  full,  intense, 
and  lively  than  those  of  natural  bodies.  A'ewton. 

Lively  oraches,  the  revelation  made  to  Moses  of  the 
doctrines  of  life,  or  doctrines  which  entitled  the  Is- 
raelites to  a  long  life  upon  eartii,  spoke  of  a  spiritual 
life,  and  promised  eternal  life.  {AcU  vii.  38.)  Clarke. — 
Lively  stones,  believers  in  Christ,  who,  having  re- 
ceived spiritual  life  from  him,  are  represented  under 
the  figure  of  the  stones  of  a  temple,  as  forming  a 
spiritual  or  holy  family  or  household,  Christ  being 
the  chief  corner-stone.  (1  Pet-,  ii.  5.)    Clarke. 

Syn.  —  See  Cheerful. 

LIVE'LY,  ad.    1.  With  life ;  briskly,  [r.]  Dryden. 
2.  In  a  life-like  manner.     [b.J  Milton. 

LIVE'-OAK,  n.  {Bot.)  A  very  tough  and  hard 
species  of  oak,  native  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  highly  esteemed  for  ship- 
timber  ;  Quercus  virens.  Loudon. 


lIv'$R,  n.     One  who  lives. 


Drtimmond. 


LIV'pR,  n.  [A.  S.  lifer;  Dnt.  Ipvpt;  Ger.  leber; 
Dan.  lever  \\ce\.  lifur;  Sw.  lefwer.]  (Anat.) 
The  organ  which  secretes  the'  bile,  being  the 
largest  gland  in  the  body. 

fl®=-  It  is  a  solid  viscus  of  a  reddish-brown  color, 
situated  immediately  under  the  diaphragm,  in  the 
right  hypochondriac,  and  partly  in  the  epigastric 
region,  and  is  divided  into  three  lobes,  the  large  rieht 
or  colic  lobe,  the  lower  or  inferior  lobe,  sometimes 
called  lobnla,  and  the  middle  or  left  lobe.   DungOson. 

Liver  of  sulphur,  fused  siilphuret  of  potassium  ;  so 
called  from  its  brownish  color.  Brande. 

LIV'PR-C6l'OR  (ITv'er-kiirur),  n.  81  a.  The 
color,  or  of  the  color,  of  liver ;  reddish-brown. 

Woodward. 

l!v'5R-c6l'ORED,  a.  Having  the  color  of  the 
liver ;  reddish-brown.  Ash. 

lAx'^KV.D  (llv'erd"),  a.  Having  a  liver ;  as,  white- 
livered ;  —  userl  in  composition. 


lTV'PR-GROWN  (-gron),  a.  (Med.)  Having  an 
enlarged  liver.  Dunglismi. 

LIV't;R-If  D,  a.     Having  or  wearing  a  livery. 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her.  Milton. 

lIv'^R-LEAF,  n.    Same  as  Liverwort.   Gray. 

LIV't;R-STOi\E,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  sulphuret 
of  barium.  Buchatian 

LIV'ER-WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Hepatica,  a  genus  of  the  ranunculaceous 
plants  or  crowfoot  family ;  liver-leaf;  —  so  named 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  three  lobes  of 
the  leaves  to  the  three  lobes  of  the  liver.  Gray. 
e^g-  According  to  Gray,  the  Hepatica:  constitute  an 
order  of  cryptogamous  plants;  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish Cyclopjedia,  a  family  of  mu^ci,  or  musses,  a  group 
of  cryptogamous  plants. 

LIV'^R-Y,  n.  [L.  libero,  to  set  free  ;  liberus,  free; 
It.  Uvrea  ;  Sp.  Ubrea ;  Fr.  livree.'] 

1.  (Law.)  Delivery  ;  —  a  writ  which  lay  for  an 
heir  to  obtain  possession  of  lands  :  —  the  jirivi- 
lege  of  a  particular  company.  Burrill. 

2.  Delivery  of  a  person  to  his  own  care ;  re 
lease  from  wardship.  King  Charles, 

3.  An  allowance  of  food  at  a  certain  rate. 

So,  in  great  houses,  the  lireryXa  said  to  be  served  up  for  all 
night,  that  is,  their  evening  allowance  of  drink.         tSpenner. 

4.  The  distinctive  dress  given  by  noblemen, 
&c.,  to  their  pages,  lackeys,  and  other  servants. 

5.  The  distinctive  dress  of  a  class.      P.  Cyc 

6.  The  body  of  ferrymen  in  London.  Johnson . 
j9S="  W^hat  livery  is,  we  by  common  use  in  England 

know  well  enough,  namely,  that  is,  allowance  of 
horse-meat,  as  to  keep  horses  at  livery,  the  which 
word,  I  guess,  is  derived  from  liverinrr  or  delirering 
forth  their  nightly  food.  So  in  great  houses  the  livery 
is  said  to  be  served  up  for  all  night.  And  the  livery 
is  also  the  upper  weed  which  a  servant  man  weareth, 
so  called,  as  I  suppose,  for  that  it  was  delivered  and 
taken  from  him  at  pleasure.     Spenser. 

Livery  of  seisin,  (Law.)  a  delivery  of  possession  of 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  to  a  person  en- 
titled to  the  same.  Buurier. —  To  sue  one's  livery,  to 
institute  a  suit  as  an  heir,  to  obtain  possession  of  lands 
that  have  been  seized  by  the  court  of  wards  on  the 
death  of  any  tenant  of  the  crown. 


I  am  denied  to  stie  my  liven/  here. 

And  yet  my  letters-patent  give  me  leave. 


ShaJc 

Shak. 

London 
Smart. 


LIv'5R-Y,  v.  a.    To  clothe  in  a  livery. 

LIV'^R-Y-GoWn,  n.    The  gown  of 
liveryman. 

LTv'jpR-Y-MAN,  M. ;  pi.  LIVERYMEN.  1.  A  ser- 
vant wlio  wears  a  livery.  Johnson. 
2.  In  the  city  of  London,  one  of  the  body  of 
freemen  in  each  of  the  different  companies  or 
guilds  which  represent  most  of  the  trades  of  the 
city,  who,  having  paid  certain  fees,  are  entitled, 
on'  election,  to  wear  the  livery  of  their  respec- 
tive companies,  and  also  to  enjoy  other  peculiar 
privileges,  as  of  voting  for  certain  of  the  muni- 
cipal officers,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

LIV'fR-Y-STA'BLE,  n.  A  stable  where  horses 
are  kept  and  let  out  for  hire.  Phillips. 

LI  VE§  (livz),  n. ;  pi.  of  life.    See  Life. 

LiVE'-STOCK,  n.  Animals  kept  for  use,  to  be 
vended,  or  for  their  produce.  Simmonds. 

l!v'ID,  a.  [L.  Uvidus ;  It.  ^i:  Sp.  Urido ;  Fr.  li- 
vide.']  Black  and  blue ;  of  a  lead  color  ;  dis- 
colored, as  by  a  bruise.    "  Livid  spots."  Bacon. 

Ll-VID'{-TY,  n.   Same  as  Lividness.   Arbuthnot. 

LIV'ID-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  be- 
ing livid  or  of  a  black  and  blue  color.         Scott. 

LIVING,  a.  1.  Having  life;  that  lives;  vigor- 
ous ;  active  ;  lively.  "  A  living  faith."  Johnson. 
2.  Permanent ;  enduring  ;  lasting. 
Living  force,  [L.  ris  viva,  '  a  term  formerly  used  by 
mathematicians  to  denote  the  force  of  a  body  in  mo- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  dead  force,  [L.  ris  mortua,] 
or  pressure.  Ogilvie.  —  Living  water,  w  ater  that  flows 
from  a  never-failing  fountain  ;  — opposed  to  stagnant 
water.  "  A  well  of  living  waters,  and  streams  from 
Lebanon."    Cant.  iv.  15. 

LIVING,  n.  1.  The  means  by  which  one  lives; 
sustenance;  support;  livelihood;  maintenance; 
subsistence  ;  as,  "To  work  for  a  living." 

She  did  cast  in  all  she  had,  even  all  her  living.      Hark  xli.  **■ 

2.  The  benefice  of  a  clergyman. 

In  consequence  of  the  pope's  interference,  the  best  Wi-inffS 
were  filled  by  Italian  and  other  foreign  clergy.       Blackatone. 


A,   E,  r,  O,  U,  Y.  long:   A,  fi,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;    A,  ?,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL;    ufclR,  HER. 


LIVINGLY 
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LOATHLY 


3.  Course  of  life.  "  The  younger  son ...  wasted 
his  suhstiuice  with  riotous  Uving."  Luke  xv.  13. 

4.  He  who  lives,  or  they  who  live. 

I'lie  gruve  cniinut  prniic  thi-vi  dptith  cannot  cplcbrnU*  thee. 
. , .  The  tiriiiff,  the  liviiii/,  he  ihall  praim;  thee.  /mi.  xxzviii.  IH. 

Syn.  —  /Aring,  livelihood,  and  sahnistmer,  denote 
the  means  of  BuppurtiliK  lifu  Koinod  l>y  one'ri  own 
etlurtd.  Muintenanrf,  guppiirt.  and  iiu.Hriiance  denote 
tliu  means  of  Kiippurting  life  conferred  hy  otliern.  A 
man  labors  for  a  tirelihnod,  pains  a  tiriiig  by  trade,  or 
lie  may  obtain  a  Bcanty  ttHhitistriite  by  liogKinp.  A 
maintenance  and  support  are  (jrantod  by  individuals  or 
by  public  bodies  ;  sustenance  is  received  to  sustain  life. 

A  benejice  is  an  ecclesiastical  living,  or  that  which 

Bupimrts  a  clergyman. 

LlV'|NG-LY,  od.    In  a  living  state.  Brotcne. 

LiyRJUSOJr  (I8v-ra-/.8ng').  «•  t^r.]  Delivery 
of  merchandise  that  has  been  sold  :  —  a  book  or 
work  issued  in  numbers  or  parts.       Gent.  Mcuj. 

Li'VRE  (ll'vyr  or  le'vyr)   [IT'vyr,  -S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Sm. ;  le'vyr,  E.   K. ;    levr,  Ja.    IVr.],  n.    [Fr.] 
Origijially,  a  French  money  of  account ;  after- 
wards, a  coin  which  contained  twenty  sous. 
,0-  In  1795,  it  was  superseded  by  the /ran*.  P.  Cyc. 

LIX-IV'I-AL  (Ijk-slv'?-?!),  a.  \\t.  lissidale;  Sp. 
tejitial;  Fr.  lixiiivl.^ 

1.  Noting  salts  obtained  bylixiviation.  Boyle. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  like,  lixivium.    Arbuthnot. 

tlX-IV'l-ATE,  V.  a.  [It.  Ussiviare.']  To  impreg- 
nate with  salts  from  wood-ashes  ;  to  convert 
into  lye  by  lixiviation.  lire. 

LIX-IV'J-ATE,      )  fl.     Relating  to,  consisting  of, 
ii|X-IV'l-AT-{;D,  >  or  containing  lixivium.  "Lix- 
iviate salts."  Boyle. 

HX-IV-l-A'TION,  n.  [It.  lissiviaziane ;  Fr.  lix- 
iviation.] The  act  or  process  of  washing  wood- 
ashes  in  order  to  extract  alkaline  salts  ;  the  act 
or  process  of  making  lye.  Hamilton. 

LIX-IV'l-OUS,  a.  [L.  lixivius ;  It.  lissivioso.']  Be- 
longing  to  lye  ;  lixivial.  Scott. 

LIX-iy'I-irM,  n. ;  pi.  Lix-1v'i-4.  [L.,  from  Ux, 
ashes.j  Lye,  or  alkaline  salt  in  solution ;  lix- 
iviated water.  Boyle. 

LtZ'ARD,  n.  [L.  lacerta;  It.  lucerta,  Inner  tola; 
Sp.  lagarto ;  Fr.  I'-zard.  —  "  So  called  because 
its  limbs  resemble  the  arms  (L.  lacertus)  of 
man."    Richardson.] 

■  1.    (ZojI.) 

.  A  term  ap- 
plied, in  its 
most  general 
sense,  to  a 
saurian  rep- 
tile,   as    the 

;  crocodile,  al- 
ligator    iffU-  G'fcn  lizard  (iacertat'ir«/ii'). 

.ana,  chamelion,  <*.'c.,  characterized  by  being 
oviparous,  by  having  four  distinct  limbs,  toes 
clawed,  body  elo'igated,  rounded,  covered  with 
imbricated  or  granular  scales,  ribs  distinct,  mo- 
bile, and  with  a  distinct  sterimm,  tail  elongate, 
taperingj  rarely  prehensile,   generally   covered 

■  with  whorls  of  scales,  the  egg  having  a  hard 
skin,  and  the  young  not  undergoing  any  mcta- 

.  morphosis ;  —  in  a  more  restricted  sense  an 
animal  of  the  genus  Lacerta.  Eng.  Cyc. 

iO"  There  are  four  siiccies  of  lizards,  belonging  to 
as  many  genera,  without  any  feet,  and  six  species,  of 
six  ditierent  genera,  without  any  fore-legs.     Jigassii. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  northern  constellation,  near 
Cepheus  and  Cassiopea.  —  See  Lacerta.  llind. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  rope,  sometimes  with 
two  legs  and  one  or  more  iron  thimbles  spliced 
into  it ;  —  used  for  various  purposes.         Dana. 

LlZ'AIlD-STONE,  n.    A  kind  of  stone.  Johnson. 
LlZ'ARD-TAIL,M.    (Bot.) 

A  water  plant ;   Satrru- 

rua  cemtms  ;  —  so  called 

in  allusion  to  the  shape 

and    scaly    appearance 

of    the    long    spike    of 

flowers.  Gray. 

LLA'MA  (I5'm9),n.  (Zo-jZ.) 

A  wool-bearing  quadru- 
ped of  South  America, 

resembling  the  camel  in 

form  and  structure,  but 

inferior  in  size  ;    guan- 


— E^ 
Llama  (.Auchenia  glamay 


Loach  iCohitit  baHntula). 


aoo :  Avehtnia  of  lUiger,  or  Lama  of  Cuvler ; 

—  also  written  lama.  Eng.  Cyc. 

l6,  interj.      Look  !    see  !  behold ! 

LOACH  (lOrh),  «. 
[Fr.  luche.] 

{I nil.)    A    little 
fish  of  a  dirty, 
pale-yellow  col- 
or, mottled  with 
brown,  inhabiting  small,  running  streams;  f7o- 
bitis  harhatiild  ;  —  written  also  loche.       Yarrell. 
The  miller'a  thumb,  the  hlilhifr  Inncli, 
The  perch,  the  ever-rubbiiig  roach.  Browne. 

LOAD  (iSil),  n.     [A.  S.  lUad,  lad ;  hladan,  to  load. 

—  See  Lauk.] 

1.  That  winch  is  laid  or  put  on  or  in  for  con- 
veyance ;  a  burden  ;  cargo  ;  lading ;  freight. 

Then  on  hia  liaek  he  laiil  the  precioui  load. 

And  nought  hia  wonted  aheltcr.  Dry<len. 

2.  Any  thing  that  weighs  down,  burdens,  or 
depresses  ;  weight ;  pressure  ;  encumbrance. 
"  Load  of  sorrow."     Shak.     "  Load  of  guilt." 

3.  The  quantity  a  person  can  cat  or  drink. [u.] 

There  are  those  that  can  never  alcep  without  their  loail. 
nor  enjoy  one  easy  thought  till  they  have  laid  all  their  carca 
to  rest  with  the  bottle.  VE^tranye. 

4.  The  charge  of  a  gun.  Simmonds. 

5.  {Mech.)  The  ouantity  of  work  done  by  a 
steam  engine  or  otner  machine  when  working 
at  its  full  power.  Oniric. 

6.  (Mining.)  A  metallic  or  mineral  vem ;  — 
commonly  written  lode.  —  See  Lode.        Carew. 

Syn.  —  See  Burden. 

LOAD  (led),  V.  a.  [Goth,  hlathan;  A.  S.  hladan. — 
See  Lade.]  [t.  loaded  ;  pp.  loading,  loaded, 
LADEN,  or  loaden.  —  Loadeu  is  now  very 
rarely  used.] 

1.  To  lay  or  put  a  load  or  burden  on  or  in, 
particularly  for  conveyance  ;  to  freight. 

No  journey  of  a  Sabbath-day,  and  loaded  to.       Milton. 

2.  To  weigh  down  ;  to  burden  ;  to  encumber ; 
as,  "  To  load  the  stomach  with  food." 

He  that  makes  no  reflections  upon  what  he  reads  only 
loails  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody  of  tales,  fit,  in  winter  nights, 
for  the  entertainment  of  others.  Locke. 

3.  To  charge,  as  a  gun.  Wiseman. 

4.  To  make  heavy  by  something  added ;  as, 
"  To  load  a  whip "  ;  "  lo  load  dice." 

Thy  dreadful  vow,  loaden  witlj  death.  Additon. 

LOAD'^R  (I6d'?r),  n.     One  who  loads.       Dryden. 

tLOAD'MAN-A(?E  (lod'niSn-jdj),  n.  Pilotage; 
art  or  skill  of  navigation.  Chaucer. 

tLOAD§'MAN  (16d7,'m?n),  n.  [A.  S.  ladman; 
Lcdan,  to  lead.]  A  leader  ;  a  guide ;  a  pilot ;  — 
written  also  loaesman.  Chaucer. 

LOAD'STAR  (lod'sfir),  n.  [lead  and  star. — See 
Lead.]  The  Pole-star  ;  the  Cynosure  :  the 
leading  or  guiding  star. 

Black  storms  and  fogs  are  flowen  up  fVom  far. 

That  now  the  pilot  can  no  locuUtar  see.  Spemer. 

LOAD'STONE  (ISd'stdn),  n.  [lead  and  stone. — 
See  Lead.]  An  ore  of  iron  which  has  the 
property  of  attracting  iron  ;  the  natural  mag- 
net.—  See  Magnet.  Brande. 

IfS'  Loadstar  and  'oadstone  are  very  often  written 
lodestar  and  lodestone ;  but  the  preference  is  given  in 
the  English  dictionaries  to  loadstar  and  loadstone. 
The  dictionaries  of  Crabb,  Brande,  and  Ure,  and  the 
P.  Cyc,  give  only  the  form  of  loadstone.  Johnson 
gives  the  form  of  loadstar  and  loadstone,  hut  says, 
"  More  properly  lodestar  and  lodestnne."  Richardson 
gives  lode  and  lodestone  ;  but  says,  "  Now  more  com- 
monly written  load; — loadstone,  a  leading  stone,  the 
stone  that  leads,  guides,  or  directs."  Smart  says, 
"  Lndestoneia  not  better  even  on  etymological  grounds, 
and  is  less  ii.sual."  Lode,  however,  in  the  sense  of  a 
vein  in  mining, is  perhaps  better  authorized  than  load; 
and  it  is  the  orthography  given  by  Brande,  Ure,  &c. 

LOAF  (160,  «. ;  pi.  l6ave§.  [Goth,  hliifs,  or 
hlaibs ;  A.  S.  hlaf;  Old  Ger.  hlaib ;  Ger".  laib, 
lab,  or  leih ;    Sw.   lef.  —  Low  L.  leibo,  or  libo. 

—  The  past  part,  of  Goth,  hleibjan,  to  raise; 
A.  S.  hlijian.     U.  Tooke.'] 

\.  A  raised  mass  of  bread  or  cake. 

The  Innf,  after  holne  kneaded. ...  is  set  aside  till  It  ex- 
pands gmitunllv  to  doiitile  its  bulk,  before  it  Is  put  into  the 
oven.  The  wi\11-hake<I  Irxif  is  coMipiwed  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  cellules,  filled  with  carbonir  acid  gas.  C're. 

2.  A  thick  or  conical  mass,  as  of  sugar. 

LOAF,  V.  n.  To  idle  away  one's  time ;  to  be  idle ; 
to  lounge.     [Modem  and  low.]  Neal. 


N  (lan),  r.  a.     [Goth,  lei 
id.1      ft.  loaned;  pp. 
anora,  or  supply,  on  ct 


ioan ;  A.  S.  Itenan,  to 

LOANING,    LOANED.] 

condition  of  a  return ; 


L6AF'9R,  n.    [Oer.  loufer.  a  runner;  taufen,  to 

run  ;  8p.  gaunftnro,  a  lazy  fellow  ;  gaUufo,  idle, 

lazy.]      An    idle   or  mtHchievoux   |>frKoii  ;    an 

idler  ;  an  idle  lounger  ;  a  vagrant.  Stevens. 

fUr  A  iiiiMlern  word,  rcputml  of  American  ori^n. 

L6AF'-h{)-<JAK  (-»li(ig'»r),  n.  Solid,  refined  su- 
gar, made  in  a  mould,  and  freed  from  the  coloring 
matter  and  molasses  by  draining.      Himmoitdt- 

LOAM  (16m),  n.  [A.  S.  Lim.  laam;  Dut.  leem\ 
Vrn.  Hem  ;  Oer.  lehm,  L-im  ;  Dan.  leer;  Sw.  ler.-^ 
It.  if  Sp.  Umo  ;  Or.  i-vpn,  filth  removed  by  wash- 
ing.—  See  Lime.]  A  dark-colored,  rich  mould, 
principally  composed  of  diKhiiuihir  particles  of 
earthy  matter,  as  sand,  clay,  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  decay, 
with  an  occasional  mixture  of  oxide  of  iron,  anti 
various  salts.  /'.  Cyc.    Farm. 

Clayey  loam,  loam  In  which  clay  predominaiM.— 
Sandy  loam,  loam  in  which  aand  preaominales. 

LOAM  (I6m),  v.  a.  To  smear  or  cover  with  loam. 
"  The  walls  must  be  loamed."  Maxon. 

LOAM'V  (lom'^),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  like,  loam. 
"  Loamy  soils."  Brande. 

LOAN  (I6n),  n.  [Goth,  laun ;  A.  S. &m  ;  Dut.  ken-, 
Qvr.  L'hen;  Dan.  loan;  Sw.  Ian. — See  Lend.] 

1.  That  which  is  lent,  especially  a  sum  of 
money  lent  on  interest.  "  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a 
loan  of  eighteen  millions."  BeUham. 

2.  The  act  of  lending ;  a  lending.        Smart. 

LOAN 
lend. 
To 
to  lend. 

49*  This  verb  is  inserted  by  Todd,  in  his  edition  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  on  the  authority  of  Huloet 
(LVya)  and  Lanpley,  (wUn  says,  "  By  way  of  location 
or  loaning  them  out,''  I6C4,)  and  luiled,  "  Not  now  in 
use."  [t  is,  however,  much  used  in  this  country,  and 
the  use  of  it  is,  in  some  degree,  revived  in  England. 
A  gentleman  loaned  him  a  manuscript  .S<tt.  Uof/.,  Lun.  I83BL 
Will  any  one  dare  to  be  a  party  to  Innn  to  Kumia? 

Hicliiird  CotMlrn,  M.  P.  IMS. 
The  practice  of  loauing  money.  Wrtl.  Her.  tlMB. 

LOAN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  lent,   [r.]  Gouge. 

LOAN'fR,  «.    A  lender,     [u.]  C.  Green. 

l6an'-6f-FICE,  n.  An  office  in  which  loans 
are  negotiated.  Simmonds. 

LOATH  (loth)  [15th,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  .Ta.  K.  Sm.  Wr. ; 
16tli,  C.  \Vb.\  a.  [A.  S.  kith,  hateful,  unpleas- 
ant, lonth  ;  Dan.  tede ;  Sw.  led.']  Unwilling; 
backward  ;  averse  ;  reluctant ;  disinclined. 

Though  loalh  to  say  farewell,  we  take  our  leaves.      Shot. 
To  pardon  willing,  and  to  punish  loulh,  WaBer. 

Syn.  —  Pee  Averse. 

LOATHE  (16th),  r.  a.  [A.  S.  lathian ;  Sw.  ladat.^ 
[i.  loathed;  pp.  loathi.no,  loathed.] 

1.  To  feel  nausea  or  disgust  at. 

The  full  soul  luatheih  an  honeycomb.         Prov.  zzvii.  7. 

2.  To  dislike  greatly  ;  to  regard  with  ex- 
treme aversion  ;  to  abhor  ;  to  detest ;  to  abom- 
inate ;  to  hate. 

Now  am  I  cauirht  with  on  unwary  oath. 

Not  to  reveal  the  secret  which  I  loaOtr.  Waller. 

3.  tTo  cause  to  hate  or  dislike  ;  —  with_/»-o»i. 

[They]  Innthe  men  fmm  reading  by  thdr  covert,  slandei^ 
ons  reproaches  of  the  Scriptures.  Attft.  Parker. 

Syn. — See  Abhor. 

LOATHE,  V.  n.  To  feel  nausea,  disgust,  or  ab- 
horrence,    [r.]  Ex.  vii.  18. 

L0ATH'{;R  (I6th'?r),  n.    One  who  loathes. 

L6ATH'FI)l  (16th'fai),  o.    1.  Hating;  abhorring; 

loathing.     "  Loathful  eyes."     [h.]         Spenser. 

2.  Hated;  abhors cd;  loathsome.   "  fjoathful, 

inful  lust."     [u.]  Spenser. 

LOATH'ING,  ».  a.  Feeling  disgust;  hating  from 
disgust ;  abhorring. 

L6atH'|NG  (isth'jng),  n.     L  Aversion  or  repug- 
nance to  food.  DunghsoH. 
2.  Aversion  ;  abhorrence  ;  disgust.         Shak. 

LOATH'lNG-LV,  ad.    With  disgust  or  aversion. 

t  LOATH'LI-NftSS,  ».  The  quality  of  being  loathly 
or  loathsome ;  loathsomeness.  Bp.  HaU. 

t  LOATH'LY,  a.    Disgusting ;  loathsome. 

A  loamiv  toad  out  of  hi*  hole  did  erawL  Drattom, 
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LOATH'LY  (loth'Ie),  ad.  With  aversion ;  un- 
willingly'; without  liking.  Sidney. 

LOATH'NgSS  (loth'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
loath  ;  reluctance  ;  unwillingness.  Shak. 

LOATH'SOME  (loth'suin),  a.  1.  Exciting  naiisea 
or  disgust;  disgusting;  sickening;  offensive; 
foul ;  as,  "  Loathsome  food." 

2.  Hateful ;  detestable ;  odious.   *'  Loathsome 
sloth."  Spenser. 

LOATH'SOME-liY  (loth'sum-l?),  ad.  So  as  to  ex- 
cite disgust  or  loathing.  Shaftesbury. 

LOATH 'SOME-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
loathsome  or  disgusting.  Addison. 

fLOATH'y,  a.     Loathsome. 

Her  face  most  foul  and  filthy  was  to  see, 

With  squinted  eyes  contrary  ways  iutendcd, 

And  loathy  mouth,  unmeet  a  mouth  to  be.       Spenser. 

L6  \VE§  (15vz),  n. ;  pi.  of  loaf.    See  Loaf. 

LOB,  V.  a.  [From  lap,  or  lappet,  a  hanging  part.] 
To  drop  or  let  fall,  inertly,  as  from  weariness 
or  from  laziness.  Shak. 

l6  »,  n.  [leel.  hibha ;  W.  Uob.  —  "  Lob,  loohy,  and 
lubber  appear  to  be  merely  words  of  consequen- 
tial usage  from  the  verb  to  lob."     Richardson.'] 

1.  An    inert,   plumish,    sluggish,   or    stupid 
person.  [Local.]  "  Kyexy  lob  An^iool."  Holland. 

2.  A  very  large  lump.    [Local.]        HaUiwell. 

LO'BATE,      )  a.     {Nat.    Hist.)      [See    Lobe.] 
LO'BAT-?D,  )  Having  lobes;  lobed.  P.  Cyc. 

LftB'BV,  n.  [Low  L.  lobitim.  — From  Ger.  laidie, 
an  arbor,  a  bower  ;  laub,  foliage.     VVdchter.] 

1.  A  hall  or  passage  serving  as  an  ante-room. 

The  lobhy  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Burke. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  small  apartment  adjoining  the 
fore-part  of  the  bread-room.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  (Ayric.)  A  small  enclosure  for  cattle,  ad- 
joining the  farm-yard.  Rees. 

LOB' BY,  V.  n.  To  frequent  the  lobbies  of  a  house 
of  legislation,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  action  of  the  members  or  of  securing  their 
votes  for  some  favorite  bill.    [Low.] 

A  committee  has  gone  to  Albany  to  to'A'/  for  a  new  bank 
charter.  A-',  i'.  Cour.  t(  Eiiq. 

LOB'BY-MEM'B^R,  n.  One  who  frequents  the 
lobbies  of  a  house  of  legislation  in  order  to  in- 
fluence the  action  of  the  members.         Greeley. 

LOB'COCK,  n.    A  lob.     [Low.]  Breton,  1577. 

LOBE,  »8.  [Gr.  Ao/3(if;  Low  L.  Zcj6ms  ;  It.,  Sp.,  <Sf 
Port,  lobo ;  Fr.  lobe.  —  From  Gr.  /^rrw,  to  peel,  and 
probably  akin  to  Eng.  Jnp,  to  fold.  Lid.  &  Scott-I 

1.  (Anat.)  A  rounded  or  projecting  part  or 
.  division,  as  of  the  lungs  or  the  brain.        Paley. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  projecting  division,  especially  a 
rounded  one.  Gray. 

3.  (Mech.)  The   larger   or  most    prominent 
part  of  a  cam-wheel.  Ogilvie. 

Bicentral  lobe,  a  wedge-shaped  lobe  of  tlie  cerel)el- 

-   lum,  situated  behind  the  tonsil.  —  Lobe  of  the  ear,  the 

lower  soft  part  of  the  ear.  Dunglison. 

LOBE'-FOOT  (-fut),  n.  (Ortiith.)  A  foot  of  a 
bird,  as  of  the  coot,  which  has  a  lobe  or  mem- 
brane on  each  side  of  the  toes.  Yarrell. 

LOBE'LfT,  n.     {Bot.)  A  lobule.  Loudon. 

LO-BE'H-A,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  —  so 
named  in  honor  of  Lobel,  physician  to  James  I. 
eef  The  North  American  species,  Lobelia  infiata,  or 
Indian  tobacco,  is  used  in  medicine.     Dunglison. 

LO-BI-PKD'I-DM,  n.  pi.  [Low  L.  lobus,  a  lobe, 
and  L.  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  {Ornith.)  A  family 
of  anserine  birds,  including  those  which  have 
lobe-feet,  as  the  coot  and  the  phalarope.  Yarrell. 

LOB'LING.  n.    A  large  kind  of  fish.  Ash. 

L6b'l6L-LY, n.  Burgoo. — SeeBLKGOO.^/ar.D/c^ 

l6b'l5L-LY-BAY,  n.  {Bot.)  A  showy  shrub 
growing  in  the  southern  portiont  of  the  United 
States  ;  Gordonia  lasianthiis.  Gray. 

lOb'LOL-LY-BO?,  n.  {Navt.)  A  surgeon's  at- 
tendant.   "  Mar.  Diet. 

LOB'LOL  LY-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  growing 
in  the  >Vest  Indies  ;   Varronia  alba.        Wright. 

LO'BO  ITE,  n.     {Min.)  A  kind  of  idocrase.  Dana. 

l5b  riCOUSE,  n.  A  stew  composed  of  small 
pieces  of  meat  mixed  with  potatoes,  onions, 
&c. ;  —  also  written  fo6,scoM/-se.  [Local.]  Wright. 


l6b'§'-POUND,  n.  A  prison  for  beggars.  Addison. 

LOB'STgR,  n.  [A.  S.  loppestre,  lopystre;  hUapan, 
to  leap.]  {Zo:.l.)  A  long-tailed  crustaceous  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  Astacus  of  Leach,  or  lloma- 
rus  of  Milne-Edwards.  J^ng.  Cyc. 

4fg=-  The  lobster  when  alive  is  of  a  dull,  pale,  red- 
dish-yellow, spotted  with  hlnish-biack.  When  boiled 
it  becomes  red.  The  lobster,  as  an  article  of  food, 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  Crustacea. 
Baird. 

LOB'ULE,  n.     A  little  lobe.  Chambers. 


LOB'WORM    (ISb'wUnn),    n. 
worm,  used  in  angling. 


A  thick,   sluggish 
iVulton. 


LO'CAL,  a.   [L.  localis  ;  locus,  a  place  ;  It.  locate  ; 
Sp.  \  Fr.  local.'] 

1.  Pertaining,  confined,  or  limited  to  a  place  ; 
as,  "  Local  customs  "  ;  "  Local  knowledge." 


Truth  is  not  local;  God  alike  pervades 
And  tills  the  world  of  traffic  and  of  shades. 

2.  Having  the  properties  of  place. 

A  hifthcr  flight  the  venturous  goddess  tries, 
Leaving  material  world  and  local  skies. 


Cowper, 


Prior. 

Local  action,  (Lain.)  an  action  which  must  he  brought 
in  a  particular  county.  Burrill.  —  Local  affection, 
(Med.)  an  aliection  confined  to  a  particular  part,  in- 
volving the  general  system,  if  at  all,  only  indirectly. 
Dunglison. — Local  allegiance,  (Law.)  allegiance  due 
from  an  alien  or  stranger  as  long  as  he  remains  within 
the  sovereign's  dominions  and  protection.  Burrill. — 
Local  application,  (Med.)  an  external  or  topical  appli- 
cation. Dunglison.  —  Local  color,  (Paivt.)  the  color 
which  belongs  to  an  object,  irrespective  of  all  acci- 
dental influences,  as  reflections,  shadows,  &c.  Fair- 
holt. 
LO-CALE',  n.    [Fr.  local.']  Locality,  [r.]  Mirror. 

LO'CAL-r§M,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  local. 

2.  A  word,  phrase,  or  idiom  peculiar  to  a  par- 
ticular place  or  district.  Ed.  Moor. 

3.  A  local  community  or  interest.      Ec.  Rev. 

LO-CAL'|-TY,  n.  [L.  hcaUtas  ;  locus,  a  place  ;  It. 
localitri ;  Sp.  localidad ;  Fr.  locality.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  local ;  existence  in 
place  ;  situation  in  respect  to  place.       Glanvill. 

2.  Geographical  position  or  place,  as  of  a 
plant  or  a  mineral.  Silliman. 

LO-CAL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  local ; 
act  of  assigning  a  place.  Dr.  Th.  Chalmers. 

LO'CAL-IZE,  V.  a.  \i.  LOCALIZED  ;  pp.  local- 
izing, LOCALIZED.]     To  make  local.     P.  Mag. 

L6'CAL-LY,  ad.  .  In  a  local  manner ;  in  a  place. 

LO'CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  loco,  hcatus  ;  locus,  a  place ; 
It.  locare.]  \i.  located  ;  j)p.  locating,  lo- 
cated.] 

1.  To  place  ;  to  set,  fix,  or  establish  in  a 
place  or  situation. 

Here  he  has  located  some  of  his  liveliest  scenes. 

li.  Vumberland. 
The  climate  in  which  they  are  located.  Qu.  Rev. 

2.  To  select,  survey,  and  set  off,  as  lands. 

A  peer,  who  I  think  does  not  always  vote  in  the  majority, 
made  a  sort  of  proposition  for  an  address  to  the  king  that  no 
more  lands  be  located  in  America.  Burke,  1774. 

JSS"  This  use  of  locate  has  been  regarded  as  peculiar 
to  America. 

3.  To  designate  and  determine  the  place  of. 

Wright. 
LO'CATE,  V.  n.     To  adopt  or  form  a  fixed  resi- 
dence ;  to  settle,     [k.]  Bosworth. 

LO-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  locatio;  loco,  locatus,  to  lo- 
cate ;  It.  locazione  ;  Sp.  locacion  ;  Fr.  location.] 

1.  The  act  of  locating,  or  the  state  of  being 
located  ;  situation  with  respect  to  place  ;  place. 

Any  determinate  location  or  position  of  the  body.     Pearson. 

To  say  that  the  world  is  somewhere  mcnns  no  more  than 

that  it  docs  exist  —  this,  though  a  jihrase  borrowed  from  place, 

signifying  only  its  existcnee,  not  location.  Locke. 

2.  { Law.)  A  letting  for  hire  :  —  in  American 
law,  the  ascertaining  and  marking  out  of  the 
bounds  of  a  particiilar  tract  of  land  upon  the 
land  itself  according  to  a  description  in  an  en- 
try, grant,  map,  &c.  Burrill. 

3.  That  which  is  located ;  land  set  off  or  sur- 
veyed.    [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

LOcH  (15k), ?i.  [A.  S.  luh;  Gael,  loch;  Ir.  lough.] 

1.  An  arm  of  the  sea.      [Scotland.] 

Across  one  of  the  lochs  ...  or  arms  of  the  sea.        Bosuell. 

2.  A  lake,  as,  "  Loch  Lomond."     [Scotland.] 

Jamieson. 

LOCH,  n.     [Fr.  Inoch,  loch.  —  From  Arab,  laonak, 

a  potion.     Landais.]      {Med.)    A  medicine  to 


allay  cough  ;  a  lambative  or  liuctus  ;  —  written 
also  loche,  lohoch,  and  looch.  DmigUsvii, 

LO-jCHA'B^R-AXE,  w.  A  large-sized  hal- 
bert  or  pole-axe,  used  by  the  Scottish 
Highlanders,  having  a  strong  hook  on 
the  back  for  laying  hold  on  the  object  as- 
saulted. Jumieson. 

LOjCH'A^tE,  n.  [Gr.  ).oxay6i  ;  Uxoi,  a  body 
of  soldiers,  and  ayw,  to  lead.]  {Gre- 
cian Ant.)  The  commander  of  a  band  of 
foot-soldiers,  called  a  lochvs,  the  number 
in  which  varied  at  different  periods.       Mitford. 

LO-Cni'A,  or  LO'jCHl-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  t«  Xoxeia  ;  U- 
XOi,  relating  to  childbirth.]  {Med.)  Serous  and 
sanguineous  discharges  after  delivery. 

Ditnglison. 

L6'£:H!-AL,  a.  [Fr.]  Pertaining  to  lochia. /^o?<rfo». 

LOCK,  n.  [A.  S.  loc,  an  enclosure,  a  lock  ;  Dut. 
slot,  a  lock  ;  Ger.  schhss  ;  Dan.  lukke,  an  en 
closure ;  laas,  a  lock  ;  Sw.  .^s,  a  lock ;  Ici\. 
loka.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  fastens, — particiiixrly  *aTi 
instrument  having  one  or  more  bolts  K^oved  bf 
a  key,  used  for  fastening  doors,  arawers, 
chests,  &c. 

As  there  arc  lock.'  for  several  purposes,  so  are  there  sevft  \i 
inventions  in  facAs  in  contrivir.g  their  wards  or  guards.  J/oa'o. 

2.  That  part  of  a  gun  by  means  of  which  firV 
is  communicated  to  the  charge.  Grew- 

3.  A  grapple;  a  hug.  "Locks  and  gripes  o* 
^xrestling."  Milton 

4.  A  place  shut  in  ;  an  enclosure  ;  a  lock-uj' 

Serpesthiis,  eager  with  his  beak  to  press 

Betwixt  the  rival  galley  and  the  rock. 

Shuts  up  tlie  unwieldy  centaur  in  tlie  lock.      Driidi  ', 

5.  A  work  erected  to  confine  and  raise  th. 
water  of  a  river  or  canal ;  a  dam.  Francis 

6.  An  enclosure  having  gates  at  each  end  ii  ■ 
a  canal  or  at  a  dam,  for  raisitig  or  lowering  ves 
sels  from  one  level  to  another.  Brande 

LOCK,  71.  [A.  S.  loce,  loca ;  Ger.  locke  ;  Dut.  ^ 
Dan.  lok  ;  Sw.  lock  ;  led.  lockr.]  A  quantity 
of  wool,  hair,  or  other  like  substance  lianginj/ 
or  clinging  together  ;  a  tuft. 


Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  bonst. 
Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  lock  you  lost. 


Po2>e 


LOCK,  V.  a.  [Goth.  Itikan ;  A.  S.  lucan ;  Dan 
liikkeJ]     [i.  LOCKED  ;  pp.  locking,  locked.] 

1.  To  fasten  or  close  fast,  as  with  a  lock  ;  to 
shvit ;  to  close.  "  Locking  every  door."  Dryden. 

Death  blasts  his  bloom,  and  locks  his  frozen  eyes.      Gay. 

2.  To  confine  or  exclvide,  by  fastening  that 
which  closes  the  opening  or  entrance  ;  as,  "  To 
lock  money  in  a  box." 

3.  To  join  or  unite  firmly,  as  by  intertwining 
or  infolding  ;  as,  "To  lock  arms. 

4.  To  encircle  ;  to  enclose ;  to  clasp ;  as,  "  To 
lock  one  in  the  arms." 

5.  To  furnish  with  locks,  as  a  canal.    Smarfi 
To  lock  up,  to  close  or  fasten  vvith  a  lock  ;  —  to  con- 
fine ;  to  restrain. 

LOCK,  V.  n.     1.  To  become  fast. 

Doubly  disparted,  it  [door]  did  lock  and  close.     Spenser. 

2.  To  unite  by  mutual  insertion.'  "  They 
l:ck  into  each  other."  Boyle. 

LOCK'A^E,  91.  1.  The  construction  of,  or  ma- 
terials for  constructing,  locks  in  canals  ;  a  lock. 

2.  Toll  for  passing  the  locks  of  a  canai.Clarke. 

3.  The  quantity  of  water  necessary  for  filling 
a  lock,  and  passing  a  vessel  through  it.   Clarke. 

4.  The  amount  of  elevation  and  descent 
made  by  the  locks  of  a  canal.  Maunder. 

LOCK'-CHAM-B^R,  7i.  The  interior  of  a  canal- 
lock  ;  space  between  two  lock-gates.      Francis. 

LOCKED'-JAW  (IBkt'jSiw),  n.  {Med.)  Spasmodic 
closure  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  a  form  of  tetanus  con- 
fined to  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  ;  trismus  ;  — 
called  also  lock-jaw.  Dunglison. 

LOCK'pR,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  locks. 
2.  Any  thing  closed  with  a  lock,  as  a  chest,  a 
drawer,  a  cupboard,  &c. 

Boatswain's  locker,  (JVaut.)  a  chest  in  which  are 
kept  fools  and  small  stufl^  for  working  on  rigging.— 
Chain-locker,  a  chest  in  which  the  cliain  cables  are 
kept.  —Shot-locker,  a  frame  of  plank  near  the  pump- 
well  in  the  hold,  in  which  the  shot  are  kept.  JUar.  Diet, 

LOCK'pT,  n.     [Fr.  loquet.] 

1.  A  little  lock  ;  a  catch  or  spring  which  fastens 
a  necklace  or  other  small  ornament.    Hudibras. 


A,  E,  i,  6,  U,  Y,  longs   A,  fi,  I,  6,  tj,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;    hSiR,  HER: 
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3.  A  little  case  worn  as  an  ornament,  often 
.    containing  a  lock  of  hair,  or  a  miniature.  Smart. 
3.  The  hook  of  a  sword  scabbard.     [Local, 
EriR.]  Wright. 

L0cK'|8T,  m.    a  follower  of  John  Locke  in  meta- 
physical philosophy.  Stewart. 
L6vK'iAw,n.    {Med.)  Spasmodic  closiue  of  the 
under  jaw.  —  See  Lockku-jaw. 

L0ck'-KEEI'-5R,  n.    One  who  attends  the  locks 

of  a  canal.  WriylU. 

LfiOK'LgSS,  a.    Destitute  of  locks.  Byron. 

L6CK'-I'A1)-DLE,  n.  A  small  sluice  that  serves 
to  fill  and  empty  the  locks  of  a  canal.     WriijIU. 

LoCK'KAM,  n.    A  kind  of  coarse  linen.      Shak. 

LOCK'RAND,  n.  (Masonry.)  A  course  of  bond 
stones,'  or  a  bonding  course.  Weale. 

LOcK'RQN,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Ranunculus; 
—  c;.lled  also  golden  knap  or  nap.  Johnson. 

lOck'-SIll,  n.  An  angular  piece  of  timber, 
against  which  the  gates  shut  at  the  bottom  of  a 
lock.  Wright. 

LfjCK'SMtTH,  n.  A  man  whose  trade  it  is  to 
make  locks.  Fotherby. 

L6cK'— UP,  n.  A  room  or  place  in  which  persons 
under  arrest  are  temporarily  confined.        Hale. 

t  LftCK'y,  a.    Having  locks  or  tufts.    Sherwood. 

LO'CO-CfiS'SION  (l6'ko-s6sh'un),  n.  [L.  locus, 
loco,  a  place,  and  cessio,  a  yielding.]  {Law.) 
A  yielding  or  giving  place.  Crabb. 

L6'CO-D5-SCRlP"rjVE,  a.  [L.  locm,  loco,  a 
place,  and  Eng.  descriptive!]  Descriptive  of 
a  particular  place  or  places.  Alaunder. 

LO'CO-FO'CO,  a.  ["Probably  from  L.  loco  foci, 
instead  of  a  fire."  Brands.']  Noting  a  kind  of 
match, —  otherwise  called  lucifer, —  prepared 
with  some  explosive  compound,  as  of  phospho- 
rus, sulphur,  and  nitre.  Brande. 

LO'CO-FO'CO,  n.    1.  A  lucifer  match.     Brande. 

2.  A  cant  term  applied  to  a  member  of  the 

democratic  party  in  the  U.  S.  —  It  originated 

from  an  incident  which  took  place  in  Tammany 

Hall,  in  the  city  of  N.  York,  in  1835.  Hammond. 

LO-CQ-MO'TION,  n.  [L.  locus,  a  place,  and  mo- 
tio,  motion ;  moveo,  motus,  to  move :  It.  hco- 
mozione ;  Sp.  locomocion ;  Fr.  locomotion.]  The 
act,  or  the  power,  of  moving  from  place  to  place ; 
motion  from  place  to  place.  Browne. 

LO-CO-MO'TjVE,  a.  [It.  locomotivo;  Fr.  loco- 
motif.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  locomotion.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  That  moves  or  has  the  power  to  move  from 
place  to  place  ;  as,  "  A  locomotive  engine." 

L6-C0-M0'T(VE,  n.  [It.  locomotiva;  Fr.  loco- 
motif.]  A  steam  engine  supported  on  wheels, 
made  to  draw  or  to  propel  a  train  of  railway 
carriages,  and  travelling  with  the  load  which  it 
carries.     "  The  power  of  locomotives."  Brande. 

L0-CQ-M6'T{ VE-NESS,  n.    Locomotivity.  Clarke. 

LO-CQ-MQ-TlV'l-TY,  n.    Locomotion.      Bryant. 

LOc'y-LA-MENT,  n.  [L.  loculamentum,  a  case 
or  box ;  loculus,  dim.  of  locus,  a  place.]     {Bot.) 

.   The  partition  or  cell  of  a  seed-vessel.     Loudon. 

L5c'V-LAR,  a.  [Fr.  loculaire,  from  L.  loculus,  a 
cell ;  locus,  a  place.]  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to  a 
cell,  as  of  an  ovary.  Gray. 

L6c-U-LI-CI'DAL,  a.  [L.  loculus,  a  cell,  and 
cwdo,  to  cut.]  {Bot.)  Noting  a  dehiscence 
through  the  middle  of  the  back  of  each  locula- 
ment  or  cell  along  the  dorsal  nerve.  Gray, 

LOC'U-LOSE,  a.    {Bot.)  Loculous.  Clarke. 

L6u'y-LOUS,  a.  [L.  loculosiis ;  loculus,  a  cell.] 
Having  cells  ;  loculose.  Brande. 

Lb' CUM  TE'JVKJV^.  [L.,  holding  the  place.]  A 
deputy  ;  a  substitute.  Macdonnel. 

LO'cyS,  n.  [L.,  place.\  {Math.)  A  place  to 
which  a  point  or  a  line  is  confined,  and  in  any 

Sart  of  which  it  may  lie  under  prescribed  con- 
itions  ;  —  the  line  generated  by  a  point,  or  the 
surface  generated  by  a  line,  moving  according 
•  to  a  fixed  law.  Eliot. 

LO'CyST,  n.  [L.  loctista ;  locus,  a  place,  and  uro, 
ustus,  to  bum.    Vossius :  —  It.  locusta.] 


L  (EtU.)  The  common  name  of  orthopterotu 
insects  of  the  family  Locustida,  of  several  gen- 
era and  many  species.  Baird. 

49'-Ttio  iriodt  celelirated  Hpocicfi  in  the  migratory 
loeunt  {^iMCUHta  mijtraUtrin  of  Linnifiix  ,  which  a|(|)earfl 

E!ri(i(licnlly  In  vaMt  iiiiinlterH  in  Oiitral  Etinipe,  in 
gypt,  Syria,  and  the  Buiith  of  Aaia,  darkening  the 
air  aa  thoy  tly,  and  aoon  doatroying  all  the  vegeta- 
tion wboro  they  alight.     Baird. 

jgfjf-  In  America  the  name  loeu.it  ia  very  impniporly 
given  to  tho  cicada  of  the  aiicicnta,  or  tlio  harvuvt-tly 
of  the  English.     J/arru. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  tree ;  locust-tree.   Gray. 

Honey  locuxt,  (Bot.)  a  large  leguminous  tree,  with 
strong  thorns;  —  so  called  from  tlio  sweet  pulp  con- 
tained in  its  |K>ds  ;  Oleditdchia  Iriacanthtu.  Orag. 

LQ-CUS'TA.n.  {Bot.)  A  spikelet  of  a  grass.  Gray, 

LQ-C0S'T|C,  a.  {Cftem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  the  locust,  and  dLihcring  little  from  acetic 
acid.  Ogilvie. 

LQ-COS'TJ-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  locu8t.%rom. 

Lo'cyST-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  popular  name 
of  certain  leguminous  flowering  trees,  espe- 
cially applied  to  Robinia  psctuiacacia,  or  false 
acacia,  a  large  North  American  forest-tree,  and 
to  Cerutonia  siliqua,  or  Carob,  or  Algaroba  tree, 
of  Southern  Europe.  Eng.  Cyc, 

LO-CU'TION,   n.     [L.  locutio  ;  hquor,  loctdiis,  to 

speak ;  It.  lucuzione ;  Sp.  locuciou ;  Fr.  locution.] 

Discourse ;  speech.  Bale,  1550.  Gent.  Mag.  1847. 

I  cite  on  erroneous  locution.  Breen. 

L6c'y-TO-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  loctdoritim.]  An 
apartment  in  a  monastery,  in  which  monks 
were  allowed  to  converse.  Ogilcie. 

LO'DAM,  n.  A  game  at  cards.  Harrington,  Mason, 

LODE,  n,     [A.  S.  lad,  a  way ;  Icedan,  to  lead.] 

1.  {Mining,)  A  metallic  or  mineral  vein  ;  — 
also  written  load.  lire 

2.  A  cut  or  reach  of  water.  Wright. 

LODE'-SHIP,  n.  A  kind  of  fishing-vessel.  Wright, 

L6DE§'MAN,  M.    A  pilot ;  a  guide.  WriglU. 

LODE'STAR,  ji.    See  Loadstar. 

LODE'STONE,  n.     See  Loadstone.        Johnson. 

LOD^E  (15j),  n.  \li.  loggia;  Sp.hgia;  Tort.loga; 
Fr.  loj/e.  —  Dan.,  Scot.,  ^  Old  Eng.  loge.  —  From 
Old  Ger.  laubja  ;  laube,  a  howcr ;  laub,  foliage ; 
Sp.  lonja,  a  gallery.  Diez. —  From  A.  S.  logian, 
to  place,  to  put ;  lecgan,  to  lay.  Richardson.  — 
Landais  derives  Fr.  loge  from  Or.  /oytioc,  that 
part  of  the  stage  occupied  by  the  actors,  referring 
the  verb  loger  to  L.  loco,  lo'care,  to  place.] 

1.  A  small  house  or  other  habitation  in  a 
park  or  forest.    "  To  the  sylvan  lodge,"  Milton. 

O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness!  Counter. 

2.  The  place  where  a  wild  beast  dwells  ;  a 
den  ;  a  lair.  Smart. 

3.  A  small  house  or  tenement  connected  with 
a  larger.     "The  porter's  forfyc."  Johnson. 

4.  An  apartment  or  hall  occupied  by  a  secret 
society  :  —  also,  the  society  itself.  "  A  lodqc  of 
freemasons."  Walpole. 

Lf^D(?E  (15j),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  logian,  to  place;  Dan. 
lor/ere  ;  Old  Eng.  logge.  — ^  It.  alloggiare ;  Sp. 
alojar ;  Fr.  loger.]     [i.  lodged  ;  pp.  lodging, 

LODGED.] 

1.  To  place  ;  to  put ;  to  deposit ;  to  plant. 

All  [the  frianrls]  arc  loiiijed  in  the  most  convenient  places 
about  the  moutli  and  throat.  Dtrham. 

2.  To  fix,  lay  up,  or  reposit,  as  in  the  mind, 
heart,  or  memory.     "  A  lodged  hate."        Shak. 

This  cunning  the  king  would  not  understand,  though  he 
lodged  it,  and  noted  it  in  some  particulars.  Jiacon. 

3.  To  afford  place  to ;  to  reposit ;  to  store. 

The  memory  can  Imlgi-  a  greater  store  of  images  than  all 
the  senses  can  present  at  one  time.  Chrynf.. 

4.  To  afford  a  temporary  habitation,  or  with 
quarters  for  the  night ;  to  harbor. 

Then  called  he  them  In  and  Imlged  tlicm:  and  on  the  mor- 
row Peter  went  away  with  them.  Acif  x.  3S. 
He  means  to  lodge  you  In  the  open  field.  Shot. 

5.  To  drive  into  cover  or  a  closed  place. 
"  The  deer  is  lodged."  Addison. 

6.  To  beat  do\vn  or  lay  flat. 

Summer  com  by  tempest  lodged.  Shai: 

Syn.  —  See  Harbor. 


LffUQE  (Wj^,  r.  n.  1.  To  be  depoaited  or  fixed  •, 
as,  "  A  falling  stone  lodged  on  the  roof." 

2.  To  have  an  abiding  place ;  lo  inhabit ;  to 
live  ;  to  dwell ;  to  reside. 

liometliiug  holy  ladg^  In  ttial  breaat.  UIHon, 

And  lodge  such  dariag  souU  lu  llul*-  uu-n  ?  /'ojie. 

3.  To  stay,  abide,  or  rest  for  a  ae.iHon,  as  for 
the  night;  to  have  Utuporary  habitation. 

In  the  forest  of  Arabia  shall  ye  lo  Igt.  Imt,  xxi.  W. 

lie  totlgrU,  with  one  Simou,  a  taonrr.  AcU  x.  0. 

4.  To  be  beaten  down  or  laid  flat,  as  grain, 
Ixjng-cane  wheat  they  m-kon  .  . .  best  for  rank  days:  ao<t 

lu  struw  mokes  it  uut  sutgwl  tu  ludgt.  tbrtimtr. 

tlAJDGE'A-BLE,  a.  Convenient  or  Ruittble  to 
dwell  in.  "  The  house  is  .  .  .  ludgea/ile  and 
commodious."  Smollett. 

LOdge'M^NT,  n.  [Fr.  logemmt ;  loper,  to  lodge.] 

1.  Act  of  lodging  or  state  of  being  lodged. 

Any  article  which  is  of  size  enough  to  nuke  a  UtdgrmnU 
. . .  iu  the  small  arteries.  J'atcg. 

2.  An  accumulation  ;  a  collection. 

From  a  mere  lodgemetU  of  eztravasated  matter.      Starp, 

3.  A  place  where  any  thing  is  lodged  or  re- 
posited  ;  a  repository ;  a  room.  Pope. 

4.  {Mil.)  A  work  thrown  up  by  besiegers 
during  their  approaches  in  some  dangerous 
part,  as  in  a  captured  outwork  or  breach,  in 
order  to  secure  it  from  being  retaken,  and  to 
shelter  the  troops.  Gloa.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

LfiD^'gR  (I8j'?r),  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
lodges  or  is  lodged,  —  particularly  a  person  who 
occupies  a  hired  room  in  the  house  of  another. 

L6D9'ING,  n.  1.  The  place  or  apartment  where 
one  lodges ;  temporary  habitation  or  place  of 
rest  for  the  night ;  a  hired  room  :  — residence ; 
habitation  ;  shelter ;  harbor. 

lie  desired  his  sister  to  bring  her  sway  to  the  lodtjimm  of 
his  friend.  Additon. 

2.  Convenience  to  repose  or  sleep  on. 

Vheir  feathers  serve  to  stuff  our  beds  aud  pillaws,  yielding 
us  soft  and  warm  lodging.  Ibig. 

LOD^'ING-HOOSE,  n.  A  house  in  which  lodg- 
ings are  let.  Smollett. 

LOD<JI'ING-r66.M,  n.  A  room  to  lodge  in.  Smollett. 

LO'pss,  n.  [Ger.  I  ss.]  {Grol.)  A  tertiary  allu- 
vial deposit  of  a  loamy  nature  in  the  \-alley  of 
the  Rhine ;  —  written  also  loss.  Brande. 

tLdFFE  (150,  t>.  n.    To  laugh.  Shak. 

LOFT,  n.  [Goth.  A  Dan.  loft ;  W.  Uoft;  GaeU 
k)bht.  —  TTon\  A.S.  hUfidn,  to  lift.  Toohe. — 
See  Lift.] 

1.  The  nighest  floor  or  room  in  a  building ; 
the  floor  or  room  immediately  under  the  roof. 

And  ever  drizzling  rain  upon  the  It^fl.  S/ifitter. 

2.  A  floor  or  room  above  another.  "The  first, 
second,  or  third  /'>/!!."  Smart. 

3.  A  platform,  gallery,  or  chamber  raised 
within  a  larger  apartment.  Britton. 

LoF'Tl-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  lofty  maaner ;  in  an  ele- 
vated place  ;  on  high. 

Did  ever  any  conqueror  InftUn  seated  In  his  farinmphal 
chariot  yield  a  spectacle  su  galiaut?  Ikirrvw, 

2.  Prt)udly  ;  hau<jhtily ;  arrogantly  ;  over- 
weeningly.  "  They  speak /ir^/Jt/Zy."  i'«.  Ixxiii.  8. 

L()F'TJ-n6SS,  n.    1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 

being  lofty  ;  height ;  elevation.  Johnson. 

2,  Pride  ;  haughtiness.  Collier. 
Syn.  — See  Pride. 

LOF'TV,  a,     [From  l»ft,  with  ig  added.  Tooke.] 

1.  Elcvr.ted  in  place,  condition,  character, 
language,  or  sentiment ;  of  great  height ;  high. 

We  Ijcgnn  to  ascend  the  step*  of  the  Rochetta,  the  In/tint 
of  the  maritime  Apennines,  or  rather  Alps.  Ktatuee. 

2.  Proud  ;  haughty  ;  arrogant ;  magisteriaL 

The  to/tu  looks  of  man  shall  lie  humbled.  ba.  11.  U. 

Syn.  —  See  Magisterial,  Sublime,  Tall. 

LOG,  n.  [A.  S.  Ucqan,  liggaii,  to  lie,  —  because  it 
lies  unmoved  or  inert.     Skinner.] 

1.  A  bulky  piece  of  wood  or  timber.       Shak. 

2.  {  Xaut.^  A  part  of  the  apparatus  for  meas- 
uring the  rate  oi  a  vessel's  velooitv,  consisting 
of  a  flat  piece  of  %vood,  ustially  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrant,  loaded  with  lead  at  its  circular  edge 
to  make  it  float  upright,  and  attached  to  a  line. 
On  being  thrown  from  the  stern,  it  rests  on  the 
water,  and  the  length  of  the  line  drawn  from 
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.    the  reel,  by  the  ressel,  in  a  given  .time,  gives 

the  rate  of  speed.  P-  Cyc. 

a^  The  term  is  often  given  to  tlie  whole  appiiratiis, 

tlie  piece  of  wood  being  called  the  log-chip  ;  and  also 

to  the  log-book.  —  See  LoG-BoOK.     Dana. 

LOG,  n.  [Heb.  a^.]  A  Hebrew  liquid  measure, 
in  size  27.58  Parisian  cubic  inches,  and  contain- 
ing 10,275  Parisian  grains  of  rain-water ;  the 
quarter  of  a  cab,  or  a  little  less  than  a  pint.  Kitto. 

LOG,  V.  n.      [«.  LOGGED  ;  pp.   LOGGING,  LOGGED.] 

1.  To  rock  ;  to  oscillate.  [Local.  Eng.l  Wriaht. 

2.  To  get  logs  for  timber.  [U.  S.]    iV.  A.  Rev. 

LOG'AN,  }  n.  A.  stone  naturally  so  balanced  as 
LOG'GAN,  >  easily  to  be  rocked  on  its  foundation ; 

a  rocking-stone.  Qu-  Hev. 

e^  It   is    also  used   as    an    adjective.     "  Logan 

Btone."     Ch.  Ob. 

LOG'A-RITHM,  n.  [Gr.  Xdyoq,  ratio,  and  apiO/idi, 
number ;  It.  §  Sp.  hgaritmo ;  Fr.  lof/arithme.] 
iMat/i.)  The  exponent  of  the  power  to  which  a 
iixcd  number,  called  the  base,  must  be  raised 
to  produce  a  certain  other  number. 

4cg-  Since  any  positive  number  except  1  may  be 
taken  as  a  base,  there  may  be  an  infinite  number  of 
systems ;  but  two  only  are  in  use ;  viz.,  the  Jfaperian, 
go  named  from  JVapier,  a  Scottish  banm,  who  invented 
logarithms,  and  constructed  the  system,  in  which  the 
base  is  2.71828,  and  the  common,  constructed  by  Henry 
Briggs,  Prof,  at  Oxford,  Eng.,  the  base  of  which  is  10. 
Every  logarithm  consists  of  an  entire  number,  or  an 
entire  and  a  decimal  number,  the  former  being  called 
the  cliaracteristic,  the  latter  the  mantissa  ;  and  of  two 
factors,  one  depending  on  the  base,  and  constant,  and 
called  the  modulus,  the  other  upon  the  number,  chang- 
ing as  the  number  changes.  If  the  logarithms  increase 
in  arithmetical,  the  corresponding  natural  numbers 
increase  in  geometrical,  progression,  thus :  — 

Logarithms  0.    1.     2.      3.         4.  5. 

Natural  numbers  1,  10,  100,  1000,  10000,  100000. 
Logarithms  are  of  great  use  in  abridging  the  labor  of 
trignometrical  calculations,  multiplication,  division, 
involution,  and  evolution  of  natural  numbers  being 
performed,  respectively,  by  the  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division  of  the  correspoi»ding  log- 
arithms. Da.  Sf  P.  P.  Cyc. 

fl®-  The  Naperian  logarithms  are  sometimes  termed 
■natural  logarithms,  from  the  modulus  of  the  system 
being  unity ;  and  sometimes  hyperbolic  logarithms, 
from  their  relation  to  certain  areas  includedbetween 
the  equilateral  hyperbola  and  its  asymptotes.  Brande. 

LOG-A-RITH-MET'IC,         )  a.     Pertaining  to,  or 
tOG-A-RjTH-MET'l-CAL,  )  consisting    of,   loga- 
rithms ;  logarithmic.  Crabb. 

LOG-A-RlTH-MET'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  the  use  of 
logarithms.  Ash. 

L6g-A-RITH'MIC,  }  a.  [It.  S;  Sp.  logaritmi- 
L6G-A-RITH'M{-CAL,  )  co;  Fr."  lof/arithmique.] 
Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  logarithms.  P.  Cyc. 
Logarithmic  curve,  a  curve  in  which  the  subtangent 
is  the  same  at  every  point.  —  Logarithmic  spiral,  a 
curve  of  which  the  tangent  always  makes  the  same 
angle  with  the  radius  vector.  P.  Cyc. 

LfiG'-BOARD  (-bord),  n.  {Naut.)  A  board  or 
tablet  in  which  is  noted  the  rate  of  motion  of  a 
vessel,  as  ascertained  by  the  log,  together  with 
the  course  at  the  moment,  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

LCg'-BOOK  (-bflk),  n.  {Naut.)  A  journal  in 
which  are  recorded  the  contents  of  the  log- 
board,  together  with  such  other  observations 
relating  to  navigation  as  may  be  made  during 
the  day  ;  —  called  also  the  log.  Dana. 

LOG'GATS,  n.  pi.  [From  hg.']  Wooden  pins 
or  bones  formerly  used  in  playhig  a  game  of  the 
same  name,  which  consisted  either  in  knocking 
them  down  set  up  like  ninepins,  or  in  throwing 
or  pitching  them  like  quoits  at  a  stake.  Hanmer. 

Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding  but  to  play  at 
topf/ars  with  them?  ,Shalc. 

lSg'G^R,  n.  A  man  employed  in  procuring  logs 
for  timber ;  logman.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Minot. 

LCg'GPR-HEAD  (-h6d),  n.    [log  and  head.'\ 

1.  A  blockhead ;  a  thickskuU  ;  a  dolt.    Shak. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  spherical  mass  of  iron  with  a 
long  handle,  used  for  heating  tar.       Mar.  Dirt. 

3.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  turtle  ;  Thalassochelis 
caotiana.  Agassiz. 

To  fall  or  go  to  loggerheads,  to  come  to  blows,  to 
fall  to  lighting  without  weapons.  L' Estrange. 

LOG'jG^R-HEAD'eD,  a.     Stupid  ;  doltish.      Shak. 


L6g'— h5uSE,  n.     A  house  constructed  of  logs. 

LOijr'lC  (18d'jik),n.  [Gr.  ^.oyocj?  (sc.  Tlxvri)  ;  Myos, 
discourse,  reason  ;  L.,  It.,  iSf  Sp.  logica  ;  Fr.  lo- 
gique.]  The  science,  and  also  the  art,  of  rea- 
soning ;  dialectics. 

yg^  As  a  science,  logic  institutes  an  analysis  of  the 
process  of  the  mind  in  "reasoning,  and  investigates  the 
principles  on  which  argumentation  is  conducted  ;  as 
an  art,  it  furnishes  such  rules  as  may  be  derived  from 
those  principles,  for  guarding  against  erroneous  de- 
ductions. Some  are  disposed  to  view  logic  cis  a  pecu- 
liar method  of  reasoning,  and  not,  as  it  is,  a  method 
of  unfolding  and  analyzing  our  reasoning.  They 
have,  in  short,  considered  logic  as  an  art  of  reasoning, 
whereas  rso  far  as  it  is  an  art)  it  is  the  art  of  reason- 
ing ;  the  logician's  object  being,  not  to  lay  down  prin- 
ciples by  which  one  may  reason,  but  by  which  all  must 
reason,  even  though  they  are  not  distinctly  aware  of 
them,  —  to  lay  down  rules  not  which  may  be  followed 
with  advantage,  but  which  cannot  possibly  be  devi- 
ated from  in  sound  reasoning,  ffliately. 
Syn.  —  See  Dialectics. 

l6^'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  ?.oyik6;  ;  L.  logicus ;  It.  logi- 
cale ;  Sp.  logical ;  Fr.  logiquc] 

1.  Of,  according  to,  or  pertaining  to,  logic ; 
dialectical.  Whately. 

A  process  of  logical  reasoning  has  been  often  likened  to  a 
chain  supporting  a  weight.  Stewart, 

2.  Skilled  in  logic  ;  able  in  reasoning. 

A  man  who  sets  up  for  a  judge  in  criticism  stiould  have  a 
clear  and  loyical  licad.  Addison. 

l6(^'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  According  to  the  laws  of 
logic.     "  Logically  deducible.'  Stewart. 

LO-^fCIAN  (lo-jish'jin),  n.     [Fr.  hqicien.'] 

1.  A  professor  or  teacher  of  logic.     Whately. 

2.  One  skilled  in  logic  ;  an  able  reasoner. 

LO-^IS'TIC, 
LO-0S'Tl-CAL, 

"Logistic  logarithms  of  a  number."     Da.  4f  P. 
Logistic  logarithm,  the  logistic  logarithm  of  a  num- 
ber of  seconds  is  the  excess  of  tlie  logarithm  of  3600 
over  the  logarithm  of  the  given  number  of  seconds. 

Eliot. 

LO-^IS'TJCS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  XoyiuTiK/),  practical  arith- 
metic ;  loyicTiKdq,  skilled  in  calculating ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  logisttca.]  {Math.)  A  system  of  arithmetic 
in  which  numbers  are  expressed  in  the  scale  of 
sixty,  used  in  trigonometrical  calculations  for  ex- 
pressing fractional  parts  of  a  circumference,  oir 
of  a  right  angle  ;  sexagesimal  arithmetic. £)«.  S;  P. 

l5g'-LINE,  n.  {Naut.)  The  line  attached  to  the 
log.  —  See  Log.  Mar.  Diet. 

LOG'MAN,  n.  A  man  employed  in  getting,  car- 
rying, or  piling  logs  ;  a  logger.  Shak. 

LO-G6c'RA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  Aoyo?,  a  discourse,  and 
Kpariw,  to  rule.]  A  government  in  which  words 
are  the  ruling  power.    "The  American  logoc- 

W.  Irving. 

One  who  practises,  or  is 
Smyth. 


\  a.     [Gr.    'koywTiK6i!\     Pertain- 
)  ing  to  logistics ;  sexagesimal. 


racy."     [k.] 

LO-G6g'RA-PH5R,  n. 

skilled  in,  logography. 
LOG-0-GRAPH'IC,         ) 

l6g-o-grAph'i-cal,  > 

phy! 


a.       [Gr.      P.oyoyprt(/ii<f(5f.] 

Pertaining    to    logogra- 

J.  Walter. 


LO-G6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  loyoyoaifiia  ;  ;.dyof,  a  dis- 
course, and  yp<><po),  to  write  ;  Fr.  hgographie.] 

1.  The  art,  formerly  attempted  in  France,  of 
writing  in  full  the  words  of  an  orator  while  he 
is  speaking,  without  recourse  to  short  hand. 

;Kg=-  This  was  done  by  twelve  or  fourteen  reporters, 
the  first  of  whom  wrote  three  or  four  words,  the  sec- 
ond, the  next  three  or  four  words,  &c.     Brande. 

2.  {Printing.)  A  method  of  printing  in  which 
types  containing  whole  words  are  used  instead 
of  single  letters.  Brande. 

LOG'g-GRIPH  (ISg'o-Pr'O.  n.  [Gr.  Uyo^,  a  word, 
and  ypii^i,  a  riddle.]  A  sort  of  riddle.  B.  Jonson. 

LO-G6M'A-CHfST,  n.  [See  Logomachy.]  One 
who  contends  in,  or  about,  words.         Knowles. 

LO-GOM'A-CHY  (lo-gSm'si-ke),  n.  [Gr.  Xoyoiia^x^ta  ; 
>./jyoi,  a  word,  and  /M;^;>7,  a  battle  ;  It.  logomo- 
chia ;  Fr.  log oma chic.']  A  war  of  words ;  a 
contention  in  or  about  words,  Hotcell. 

LO-GOM'P-TpR,  n.  [Gr.  P.-iyo?,  ratio,  and  iihoov, 
a  measure.]  (Chem.)  A  scale  for  measuring 
chemical  equivalents.  Gent.  Mag. 

L5G-0-MET'RJC,         )a.    (r'Aew.)  Noting,  or  re- 
l6g-0-MET'RI-CAL,  )  lating  to,  a  scale  for  meas- 
uring chemical  equivalents.  Dr.  Black. 


L6g'0-THETE,  n.  [Gr.  XoyoeirtK  ;  Xdyos,  an  ac- 
count,  and  riOriiii,  to  place.]  One  of  the  receiv- 
ers of  the  finances  in  the  system  of  Constan- 
tine  :  —  the  chancellor  or  supreme  guardian  of 
the  laws  and  revenues  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire. Gibbon. 

LOG'O-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  X6yoi,  a  word,  and  rii-noi, 
an  impression.]  {Printing.)  Two  or  more  let- 
ters cast  in  one  piece  ;  zs,ff,ffl,  a,  &c.  Francis. 

LOG'-ROLL-ING,  M.  1.  The  act  of  rolling  logs; 
—  mutual  assistance  in  rolling  logs  to  the  river 
after  they  are  felled  and  trimmed ;  —  so  used 
by  the  lumbermen  of  Maine.  Innian. 

2.  A  cant  term  for  a  system  of  manoeuvring 
or  mutual  cooperation  in  legislation,  &c.,  to 
carry  favorite  measures.     [U.  S.]  hwian. 

LOG'WOOD  (-wiid),  n.     A  dye-wood,  much  used 

in  calico-printing,  obtained  from  the  Hcematoxy- 

lon   Campechianum,   which    affords    the    most 

durable  red  and  black  dye.  Simmoiu/s. 

4®=  So  called  from  being  imported  in  logs.  Ilublyn. 

LO'GY,  a.  [Dut.  fo(7,  heavy,  lazy.]  Slow;  heavy; 
dull".     "  A  logy  man."     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

LO'HOjCH  (lo'hok),  n.  {Med.)  Alambative  or  linc- 
tus  ;  loch.  —  See  Loch.  Wiseman. 

LOI'MJC,  a.  [Gr.  loiinKdq;  Xoifidi,  a  plague;  Fr. 
loimiquc]  Relating  to  the  plague  or  contagious 
disorders  ;  pestilential.  Brande. 

LOIN,  n.  [A.  S.  lendenu ;  Dut.  S;  Ger.  lende ;  Dan. 
land ;  Icel.  Ie7ul ;  Sw.  Irmd  ;  W.  llwyti ;  Fin. 
landet ;  Old  Eng.  lende.  —  "  Perhaps  from  the 
A.  S.  verb  hUonian  {hlinian),  to  lean,  to  recline." 
Richardson.  —  Skinner  connects  it  with  the  L. 
lumbus,  from  which  Diez  gives  Low  L.  himhea ; 
Sp.  longa  ;  Old  Fr.  logne  ;  Fr.  longe.]  One  of 
the  two  parts  of  a  beast,  lying  along  the  spine 
directly  over  the  abdomen  :  — pi.  in  the  human 
body,  the  posterior  regions  of  the  abdomen,  be- 
tween the  base  of  the  chest  and  the  pelvis  ;  the 
reins.  Dunglison. 

LOl'T^R,  V.  n.  [Goth,  htyan ;  A.  S.  latian  ;  Dut. 
letctercn.l  \i.  loitered  ;  pp.  loiteuing,  loi- 
tered.] 

1.  To  move  slowly  or  lazily ;  to  lag. 

If  we  have  loitered,  let  us  quicken  our  pace.  Jiogern. 

2.  To  delay,  stay,  or  remain  in  idleness  or  in- 
action ;  to  pass  the  time  idly  ;  to  linger ;  to 
saunter.    "  You  foiV^;r  here  too  long."        Shak. 

Syn. —  See  Linger. 

LOI'TpR,  V.  a.  To  consume  in  idleness,  careless- 
ness, or  inaction.     "Days  so  loitered."  Hurdis. 

LOl'TpR-^R,  n.     One  who  loiters  ;  a  lingerer. 

LOI'TpR-ING,  p.  a.  That  loiters  or  is  inchned  to 
loiter  ;  dilatory. 

If  thou  hast  a  loitering  servant,  send  him  of  thy  errand 
just  before  liis  dinner.  Fuller. 

I<OI'TpR-ING,  n.  Idleness  ;  dilatoriness  ;  lazi- 
ness ;  inactivity.  Holinshed. 

LOK,  n.  {Northern  Myth.)  A  malevolent  deity, 
the  author  of  all  evil; — corresponding  to  tlie 
Ahriman  of  the  ancient  Persians.  —  In  the  Ed- 
da,  the  great  Norwegian  poem,  he  is  described 
as  the  great  serpent  which  encompasses  the 
earth.  Brande. 

LORE,  n.  A  private  road  or  path;  —  the  wicket 
or  hatch  of  a  door,     [Local,  Eng,]       HalUwell. 

LO-LI'GO,  n.;    pi.   Lp-LTo'i-NiJ?.     [L.]      {Ich.  & 
Geol.)  A  genus  of  cephalopodous  molhisks  ;  the 
ink-fish  ;  the  cuttle-fish  ;  the  squid,    Eng.  Cyc. 
a^iS-  The  cuttle-fishes  of  this  genus  are  known  pop- 
ularly by  the  name  of  squids.     Eng.  Cyc. 

LO'LI-fm,  n.  [L.]  (Bo^,)  A  genus  of  grasses, 
of  which  the  most  important  species  are  rye- 
grass and  darnel-grass.  P.  Cyc. 

LOLL,  V.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymologj'.  — Icel. 
loUa,  to  move  slow  :  —  loll,  a  slow  step.  Sere- 
nius.  —  See  Lull.]     \i.  lolled  ;  pp.  lolling, 

LOLLED.] 

1.  To  carry  the  body  in  a  loose,  hanging,  or 
lounging  manner. 

This  drivelling  love  is  like  a  great  natural  that  runs  loVinp 
up  and  down  to  hide  his  bawble  in  a  hole.  Shak. 

2.  To  lean,  recline,  or  rest  idly  or  listlessly. 

Close  by  a  softly-murmuring  stream, 

Where  lovers  used  to  loll  and  dream.  Drjiden, 
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3.  To  hang,  as  the  tongue  from  the  mouth. 
Witli  MUhu  tongue  loy  fawning  at  thy  fcct.        Drifilea. 
LOLIi,  t;.  a.    To  put  out,  na  the  tongue.    Dryden, 

With  hia  lolUU  tongue  he  fVUntly  lldca  hi«  prey.     DryUim, 

LOLLARD,  M.  [Of  uncertain  origin. —The  ori- 
gin ot'  the  term  anpears  to  be  from  the  Ger.  Uil- 
hn,  loUen,  or  luUen,  to  sing  in  a  murmuring 
strain,  and  the  common  Ger.  affix  hard,—&\- 
luding  to  their  habit  of  singing  psalms.  P. 
Cjjc.  —  Richardson  prefers  Walter  Lolhard,  one 
or  their  number  burnt  at  the  stake  at  Cologne. 
— "  But  it  would  seem  that  Walter  rather  re- 
ceived his  name  from  the  sect,  than  gave  a 
name  to  it."  P.  Cyc.  —  "  Some  think  it  was  de- 
rived from  L.  lolium,  cockle ;  others  trace  it  to 
Teut.  loUaerd,  a  mumbler  of  prayers."  Jamie- 
son.\  (Ecrl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  religious  sect  in 
Germany,  in  the  early  p  irt  of  the  14th  century, 
who  diliered  from  the  Church  of  Home,  espe- 
cially as  regarded  the  mass,  extreme  unction, 
and  atonement  for  sin: — a  terra  of  reproach 
applied  by  partisans  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  reformers  and  heretics  in  general,  as 
well  as  to  the  followers  of  Wicklilfe.        P.  Cyc. 

More  than  half  the  people  lo  England  in  a  few  ycur«  he- 
canie  Lollards.  AHighlon. 

L6l'LARD-T§M,  n.  [Fr.  loUardisnie.]  {Eccl.IIist.) 
The  principles  of  tne  Loiards.  Ec.  Rev. 

t  lOl'LARU-Y, «.  (^Eccl.  Hist.)  Lollardism. Gower. 

LOL'L(:r,  n.    Same  as  Lollakd.    [r.]    Chaucer. 

LOL'H-POP,  n.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat  easily  dis- 
solved in  the  mouth.  ]Vrtyht. 

L6m'BARD,  n.  [L.  longa  barba  ;  longa,  long,  and 
barba,  beard.] 

1.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Gibbon. 

2.  A  banker  or  money-lender. 

iKj-So  called  from  the  LongobariU  or  Lombards,  a 

company  of  Italian    iiiBrcliaiits,   the   preat    monoy- 

changors  of  the  V.M\  century,  who  settled  in  England, 

and  resided  in  a  street  in  London  still  called  from  them 

Lombard  Street.     P.  Cyc. 

LOM'BARD,  )  n.    In  some  cities  of  Eu- 

LOM'BARD-HoOsE,  }  rope,  a  public  institution 

for  lending  money,  especially  to  the  poor,  at  a 

moderate  interest,  upon  articles  deposited  and 

pledged.  Rees's  Cyc 

LOM-BARD'IC,  a.    Of,  or  relating  to,  Lombardy 

and  the  Lombards. 

Lombitrdic  alphabet,  an  alphabet  introduced  by  the 
Lombards  into  Italy,  in  the  middle  of  the  IGth  cen- 
tury, and  used  as  late  as  the  13th.  Johnson. 

LQM-BARD'JC,  n.     A  flat  tombstone.  Hook. 

LO'MpNT,  H.     [L.  hmoitum.'] 

1.  The    meal    of   beans  ;    bean-meal  "'^ 
bread.                                                 Wright.  ^ 

2.  {Bot.)  A  pod  resembling  a  legume,  ^ 
divided  into  two  or  more  one-seeded  W 
joints,  and  falling  in  pieces  at  maturity  ;  «w 
a  jointed  legume.                                Gray. 

L6-M(;N-TA'CEOys  (-shus),  a.  (Bot.)  Noting 
plants  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  loment,  — resem- 
bling, or  pertaining  to,  a  loment.  Loudon. 

Lg-MEJV'TUM,n.     {Bat.)  Loment.  P.  Cyc. 

LOm'O-NItE,  n.    (Min.)  Laumonite.  Dana. 

l6mP  (lump),  n.  A  kind  of  roundish  fish.  Johnson. 

L6n' DON-CLAY,  n.  {Geol.)  The  principal  terti- 
ary formation  of  Great  Britain ;  — so  called  from 
its  development  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
under  and  around  London.  P.  Cyc. 

l6n'DPN-(;R,  n.    A  native  or  citizen  of  London. 

LON'DON-I^M,  n.  An  idiom,  or  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  London.  Pegge. 

l6n'DON-IZE,  v.  a.  &  n.  To  conform  to  the 
manners  and  character  of  London.  Smart. 

l6n 'DON-PRIDE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  sax- 
ifrage ;  Saxifraga  timbrosa.  Loudon. 

LONE,  a.     [Contracted  from  alone.'] 

1.  Apart  or  distant  from  others ;  solitary. 
•  The  lone  wanderer."  Shenstone. 

No  lone,  house  in  Wale«  . . .  U  more  contemplative.     Pope. 

2.  Unfrequented  ;  deserted ;  not  inhabited  or 
occupied.     "  Lotie  woods."  Pope. 

3.  Single  ;  unmarried  or  widowed.  Shak. 


LONE,  n.    A  lane.     [Local,  N.  of  Eng.]       Todd. 

LONE'H-NfiSS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  beiiig  alone, 
or  without  company  ;  solitude;  seclusion. 

It  U  not  gtMMl  fur  man  to  be  alone.  Hitherto  all  Ihlnga  that 
have  Ix-en  nunied  were  appniveil  of  UikI  In  he  very  gomli 
luiieluH'M  u  tlic  lint  tiling  which  Uod'a  eye  named  uul  giMxl. 

JflltOH, 

2.  Love  of  retirement;  disposition  to  solitude. 
Now  I  ICC 
The  mystery  of  your  loneUnat.  Shak. 

l6NE'LY,  a.  1.  Apart ;  retired ;  secluded ;  lone ; 
solitary  ;  alone.     "  Lonely  traveller."      SliUon. 

Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour, 
Be  iecn  \n  nonic  high  tonelij  tower.  Millon. 

Di'cp  in  a  dell  her  cottage  luiieli/  ftood.  Drytlen. 

2.  Addicted  to  solitude  or  retirement. 

When,  faireat  princcaa, 
Tou  lonelii  thua  friini  tlie  full  court  retire. 
Love  and  the  Uracca  follow  to  your  oolitudc.       RtAoe. 

Syn.  —  That  is  lonely  or  Itnrjiome  which  is  habitu- 
ally unacctmipanied  or  Hecluded  from  society  ;  that  l8 
alone  or  solitary  which  is  actually  unaccompanied. 
Loneliness  and  lonesunieaess  imply  not  merely  beInK 
alone,  but  rather  the  solitude  of  the  heart.  —  Hee 
Alone,  Solitary. 

LONE'NgSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  alone  ;  soli- 
tude ;  seclusion,     [r.]  Fletcher. 

LONE'SOME  (lOn'siim),  a.  Solitary;  secluded; 
lonely ;  unhappy  from  being  alone ;  desolate. 
"  These  lonesome  seats."  BLickmore. 

Syn.  — See  Lonely. 

LONG'SQME-LY,  ad.    In  a  lonesome  manner. 

LONE'SOME-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  lonesome.  Toda. 

l6ng,  a.  [Goth,  laggs  ;  A.  S.  lang,  long ;  Dut. 
lang  ;  Ger.  laiige  ;  Dan.  lang  ;  Sw.  Img.  —  L. 
longus  ;  It.  lungo ;  Old  Sp.  luengo  ;  Fr.  long.  — 
Tooke  asserts  A.  S.  lang  to  be  the  past  part,  of 
langian,  to  lengthen,  and  that  no  other  deriva- 
tion can  be  found  for  L.  Umgus.']  \comp.  longer 
(IBng'ger)  ;  sup.  longest  (I5np  gest).] 

\.  Having  length ;  extended  in  space  or  in 
time;  distinguished  for  length;  —  opposed  to 
short.     "  My  long  sword."   "  Long  duration." 

2.  Dilatory;  slow;  tardy;  slack;  lingering. 
Death  will  not  be  long  in  coming.  Ecvltu.  xiv.  12. 

3.  Drawn  out  or  protracted  in  sound.  "A 
long  note."     "  A  long  syllable."  Johnson. 

4.  Extensive  ;  reaching  far  in  advance  ;  far- 
sighted.    "  A  man  who  has  tow^  views."   Burke. 

Long'  home,  the  grave  ;  death.  "  Because  man  poeth 
to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  go  about  the 
streets."  Rccles.  xii.  5.  —  To  have  a  long  head,  to  be 
far-seeing,  or  sagacious. 

LONG,  ad.  1.  To  a  great  extent  in  space.  "Long- 
extended  rows."  Prior. 

2.  To  a  great  extent  in  time  ;  for  a  long  time. 

Murder  cannot  be  hid  long.  SItak. 

3.  At  a  point  of  time  far  distant ;  as,  •'  Long 
ago  "  ;    "  Long  after  "  ;    "  Long  before." 

4.  All  along;  throughout;  from  the  beginning. 

The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long.         Sfiak: 

5.  [A.  S.  gelang,  langian,  to  draw  out.]  Pro- 
duced or  occasioned  by  ;  owing  to ;  —  with  on 
or  of.    "  If  it  be  hnj  on  you."  Gower. 

Mistress,  all  this  evil  is  long  of  ycn\.  Shak: 

e^S'  Long  is  much  used  in  composition,  especially 

with  participles  and  adjectives  formed  from  nouns  by 

the  addition  of  ed;  as,  /onff-expected  ;  /ony-continu- 

ing  ;  Zonff-forgotten  ;  long-armei  ;  long-\egged,  tec. 

The  long  and  the  short,  the  whole  of  a  thing,  em- 
bracing alf  its  parts. 

L6NG,n.  \lt.  longa.']  (.Wt«.)  An  old  charac-  CI 
ter,  formed  of  a  breve  with  a  stem,  equal  in  | 
time  to  two  breves,  or  four  seraibreves.  P.  Cyc. 

L6NG,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  langian.]  [».  longed  ;  pp. 
LONGING,  LONGED.]  To  desire  earnestly  ;  to 
hanker ;  to  wish  with  eagerness  ;  —  when  not  fol- 
lowed by  an  infinitive,  it  is  used  with  for  or  after. 
O  tixaf  I  might  have  my  request,  and  that  God  would  grant 
me  the  thing  l  lonii/or\  Job  vi.  8. 

I  long  to  hear  the  etory  of  your  life.  Shak. 

a®-"  When  we  consider  that  we  express  a  mod- 
erate desire  for  any  thing,  by  saying  that  we  inrJinr 
(i.  e.  bend  ourselves)  to  it,  will  it  surprise  us  that  we 
should  express  an  eager  desire  by  saying  that  wo  lome, 
i,  e.  make  long,  lengthen,  or  stretch  ourselves  after  it, 
for  it.'  especially  when  we  observe,  that  after  the 
verb  to  incline,  we  say  to  or  toKards  ;  but  after  the 
verb  to  long,  we  must  use  either  the  word  for  or  nfter, 
in  order  to  convey  our  meaning."    Tooke. 

t  L6NG,  V.  n.    To  belong.  Chaucer. 


L6NG'AN,  n.  The  pleasant  pulpj  fruit  of  the 
Sepheliutn  htu/an,  an  evergreen-tree  growing 
in  the  East  Indies.  Simmondt. 

LON-GA-NIm'I-TY,  n.  (L.  longus,  long,  and  ani- 
mus, mind  ;  It.  longantmit'i ;  Sp.  longaitimidad ; 
Fr.  longaiiimitt'.]  Forbearance ;  patience  in 
enduring  oli'enccs  ;  long-iiuifering.  [u.]  WooUon. 

l6NG'-ARMED  (-»ruid),  a.     IlaTing  long  am»». 

LONG'-BAckED  (-Mkt),  a.  Having  a  long  back. 
*'  Lotig-backed  or  ill-shaped  booby."     ('utgrate. 

L6NG'-BOAT(-b»t),n.  (Naut.)  The  laivrst  boat 
belonging  to  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

L6NG'-BoD-|ED  (-id),  a.    Having  a  long  body. 

LoNG'-BOw,  n.  A  large  and  powerful  bow,  for- 
merly used  in  war.  Drayton. 

LONG'-BRfiATHED  (-brCthi),  o.  Not  easily  ex- 
hausted of  breath  ;  long-winded.  Ash. 

l6ng'-D5-SC6nd'5D,  o.  Of  honorable  or  an- 
cient descent.  W.  Scott. 

l6j^OE  (Ifliij),  n.  [Fr.]      L  {Fencing.)  A  thrust 

witn  a  sword  ;  allonge.  Smollett. 

2.  A  long,  leathern  thong.  Loudon. 

l6N4^E  (lanj),  r.  n.  To  make  a  pass  with  a  ra- 
pier ;  to  thrust ;  to  allonge.  Smart, 

LONG'-EARED  (-erd),  a.  Having  long  cars.  Pope. 

LONG'^R,  n.  One  who  longs;  one  who  desires 
earnestly.  Smart. 

LdN'e^R  (Ifing'l^r),  a.  comp.    See  Long. 
LON'GgR^  (IBng'i^rz),  n.  ;jt     {Naut.)  The  casks 
stored  next  the  keelson.  Dana. 

LpN-pE'VAL,  a.  Living  long;  long-lived;  lon- 
gevous. Pope. 

LQN-pfeV'l-TY,  n.  [L.  longtpvitas ;  It.  longerittY, 
Sp.  longerid'ud ;  Fr.  long<n^ite.'\ 

1.  Great  length  of  life ;  long  life. 

The  inatancea  of  longevity  are  chiefly  among  the  abatr- 
mioua.  Arballutol. 

2.  Length  or  duration  of  life. 

By  degreea,  aa  the  numl>er  of  pc<iple  increased,  their  ton- 
gevtty  decreased,  till  it  came  down  at  length  to  acventy  o' 
eighty  years:  and  then-  it  atood,  and  has  continued  lo  aland 


ever  aiiice  tlie  time  of  Moaea. 


Jie€*'a  C/ie. 


LQN-^E'VOIS,  a.  [L.  longarus ;  longus,  long, 
and  cecum,  age.]  Long-lived ;  longevaL  Browne. 

LONG'— HAND-^D,  a.  Having  long  hands.  Johiuon. 

l6NG'-HGAD-C:D,  a.  Far-seeing  ;  sagacious  ; 
clear-sighted;  discerning.  Bailey. 

L6NG'-H6RNED  (-hbrnd),  a.  Having  long  horns. 

LON'QJ-CORN,  n.  [L.  longus,  long,  and  cornu,  a 
horn.]  (Etit.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  coleopterous 
insects,  the  antenna-  of  which  are  rarely  shorter, 
and  commonly  longer,  than  the  body  ;  a  long- 
horned  beetle.  Brande. 

LON-^lM'A-NOtJS,  a.  [L.  longus,  long,  and  »i<i- 
nus,  a  hand.]     Having  long  hands.         Browne. 

LON-^LM'P-TRY,  n.  [L.  longus,  long,  and  Gr. 
fiirpiot,  to  measure ;  Fr.  longimetrie.']  The  art 
of  measuring  distances  or  lengths.  Cheyne. 

l6NG  'I NG,  p.  a.  1.  Having  eager  or  earnest  desire. 

He  gratifleth  the  longing  aouL  Pr.  crli.  a 

Nor  caat  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind.  (!ru% 

2.  t  Longed  for.  "  My  longing  ^ovaneY." Shak- 

LONG'ING,  n.  Earnest  desire  ;  continual  wsh  ; 
a  craving  ;  a  yearning ;  a  hankering. 

Give  me  my  robe;  put  on  my  crown;  I  lUTC 
Immortal  longiniit  in  me.  Shak. 

Syn. —  See  Desire. 

L0NG'!NG-LY,  ad.     With  incessant  desires. 

tLQN-GlN'aU|-TY,  n.  [L.  longittquitas ;  longtis, 
long.]    Great  distance.  Barrow. 

lOn'<?J-pAlP.  n.  [L.  longus,  long,  and  Low  L. 
/>rt^«/«  ;  L.  ;M//iO,  to  touch  softly .^  (EtU.)  One 
of  a  family  of  coleopterans,  or  short-winged 
beetles,  rcn'iarkable  for  the  length  of  their  mas. 
illary  feelers.  Brande. 

L6N-91-PftN'NATE,  n.  [L.  longus,  long,  and  pen- 
na,  a  feather ;'  penn/t,  wings.]  {(hmith.)  One  of 
a  family  of  swimming  birds,  with  wings  reach 
ing  as  far  as,  or  beyond,  the  tail,  the  beak  hooked 
or  pointed  at  the  tip,  and  the  hind  toe  free  or 
wanting,  as  the  albatross.  Brande. 
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LON-^l-ROS'TgR,  n.  [L.  longus,  long,  and  ros- 
ti-um,  a  beak.]  {Oniith.)  One  of  a  tribe  of 
Gralla;,  or  wading-birds,  having  long,  alender 
beaks,  which  they  thrust  into  the  mud  in  search 
of  food,  as  the  snipe.  Brande. 

L5N-^I-R6s'TRAL,  a.  {Oniith.)  Noting  birds 
which  have  long,  slender  beaks,  as  the  snipe. 

l6NG'JSH,  a.     Somewhat  long.  Johnson. 

lSN'GJ-TUDE,  n.  [L.  lonffitudo  ;  longus,  long  ; 
It.  hngitudine ;  Sp.  longitud  ;  Fr.  lonjittide.\ 

1.  Length ;  —  opposed  to  breadth  or  thickness. 

The  ancients  did  determine  the  lotujittule  of  all  rooms  which 
■w»rc  /oni/erthan  broad  by  the  double  of  their  latitude.  IVotton. 

2.  {Geo/.')  The  arc  of  the  equator  intercepted 
-    between  the  meridian  of  a  place  and  a  meridian 

passing  through  some  other  place,  taken  as  that 
from  which  the  reckoning  is  made.  Da.  Sg  P. 
iKg-  In  England,  and  usually  in  the  United  States, 
loiisfititdets  reckoned  fnini  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  ; 
although  in  the  United  Slates  sometimes  from  the 
meridian  of  Washington.  In  France  it  is  \isually 
reckoned  from  the  meridian  of  Paris.  Many  of  the 
modern  geographers  have  counted  from  tlie  island  of 
Ferro,  one  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  Canaries. 

3.  (Astron.)  The  distance  of  a  heavenly  body 
from  the  vernal  equinox,  reckoned  on  the  eclip- 
tic, being  the  arc  of  the  ecliptic  intercepted  be- 
tween the  first  point  of  Aries  and  the  point  of 
the  ecliptic  to  which  the  body  perpendicularly 

:  corresponds.  Olmsted. 

Geocentric  Inn/ritwle,  the  longitude  of  a  heavenly 

body,  as  seen  from  the  earth.  —  Heliocentric  longitude, 

the  longitude  of  a  heavenly  body  as  seen  from  tlie 

sun.  Brande. 

l6N-(?|-TU'DI-NAL,  a.  [It.  longitudinale ;  Sp. 
iSf  Fr.  hngitudinal.l  Pertaining  to  length,  or 
to  longitude  ;  measured  by  the  length ;  running 
in  the  longest  direction.  "Longitudinal  ex- 
tension." Stewart. 

LON-gH-TU'Dl-NAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  longitudinal 
direction.  '         "  P.  Cyc. 

l6N-91-TU'DI-NAT-(;d,  a.  Extended  in  length. 
[r.]  Goldsmith. 

LONG'-LEA  VED  (-15 vd),  a.    Having  long  leaves. 

LONG'-LEG-e?D  (or-l6gd),  a.    Having  long  legs. 

LONG'LEG^,  n.  {Ent.)  An  insect  having  long 
legs  ;  crane-fly  ;  Tipula  sylvestris.      Hamilton. 

L^NG'-LIVED  (-llvd),  a.  Having  great  length  of 
life.     "The  long-lived  tree."  Donne. 

tLONG'LY,  «rf.    Tediously  :  — longingly.    Shak. 

LONG'-MEA§-yRE  (-mSzh'ur),  n.  A  measure  of 
length ;  lineal  measure. 

L5NG'-NECKED  (-nekt  or  -nek-ed),  a.  Having  a 
long  neck.  Draytoii. 

tLONG'NgSS,  ?^.    State  of  being  long.     Cotgrave. 

l6NG'N0§E,m.  {leh.)  The  gar-fish  ;  £«ox 6efo>ie, 
or  Belone  vulgaris.  —  See  Gak-fish.  Eng.  Cyc. 

l6NG'-PAT-?D,  a.    Long-headed.  Johnson. 

LONG'-PRIm'^R,  n.  {Printing.)  A  type  larger 
than  bourgeois,  and  smaller  tnan  small  pica. 

This  line  is  printed  in  long-primer. 

L(5NG'-PRIM'5R,  a.  {Printinq.)  Noting  a  kind 
of  type  of  a  size  intermediate  between  small  pica 
and  bourgeois.  Crabb. 

LONG'-RUN,  n.    The  ultimate  result.      Ec.  Rev. 

L6NG'-SHANKED  (-shangkt,  82),  a.  Having  long 
shanks  or  long  legs.  Clarke. 

LONG'-STgHT  (-sit),  m.  An  affection  of  the  sight, 
in  which  the  vision  is  accurate  only  when  the 
object  is  far  off;  long-sightedness.  Hoblyn. 

LfiNG'-SiGHT-gD,  a.     1.    Applied  to   a  person 

whose  vision  is  accurate  only  when  the  object 

is  at  some  distance  ;  far-sighted.  Clarke. 

2.  Far-seeing  ;  sagacious.  Farrar. 

LONG'-SiGHT'^D-NiiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
long-sighted ;  far-sightedness.  Dunglison. 

T-lSng'SOME,  a.  [A.  S.  ^t<7,wm.]  Wearisome 
by  reason  of  length  ;  tedious.  "  The  longsome 
plain."  Prior.  "  His  longsome  treatise."    Hall. 

LOng'-SPUN,  a.  Carried  to  an  excessive  length  ; 
tedious.     "  Long-spun  allegories."        Addison. 


.  long-mffering  and  abundant  in  (^ood- 
i^x.  XXXIV.  (j. 


LONG'-SOf'FPR-ANCE,  n.  Long-suffering ;  for- 
bearance ;  clemency.  "  The  . . .  lang-sujfe ranee 
of  God."  Common  Prayer. 

LONG'-SUF'F?R-ING,  a.  Patient;  not  easily  pro- 
voked ;  forbearin 

The  Lord  God 
ness. 

LONG'-SUF'FpR-iNG,  n.  Patient  endurance  of 
injuries  ;  forbearance  ;  clemency. 

Keprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  lony-guffering  and  doc- 
trine. ^  Tim.  iv.  -Z. 

LONG'  -'I  Ail,  n.  An  animal,  particularly  a  dog, 
having  an  uncut  tail.  S/uiK. 

igg=  "  A  long-tail  was  a  gentleman's  dog,  or  one 
qualified  to  hunt  ;  other  dogs  being  reqiwred  to  have 
their  tails  cut :  hence,  cut  and  long  tail  signified  gentle 
folks  and  others  as  tliey  might  come."    Smart. 

LONG'— TAIL,  a.  Having  the  tail  uncut,  as  a  dog. 

LONG'-TAILED  (-tald),  a.  '  Having  a  long  tail. 

LONG'-TIM-B5R§,  Ji.  pi.  {Natit.)  Timbers  ex- 
tending from  the  dead-wood  to  the  head  of  the 
second  futtocks.  Dana. 

LONG'— TOM,  n.  {Naut.)  Along  cannon  mounted 
on  the  deck  of  war-vessels,  used  for  throwing 
shot  a  great  distance.  Clarke. 

L6NG'-T6ngUED  (-tungd),  a.  Having  a  long 
tongue  ;  babbling  ;  prating.  Shak. 

LONG'-TBIED,  a.     Long  or  often  used, 

LONG'-VI^-A^ED  (-9jd),  a.  Having  a  long  vis- 
age or  face.  Haiokins. 

L0NG'WAY§,  ad.  Longwise;  lengthwise.  "A 
vast  mole  which  lies  longways."    [it.]    Addison. 

l6NG'-W!ND-PD,  a.  1.  Long-breathed;  not 
easily  exhausted  of  breath  ;  as,  "A  long-winded 
animal." 

2.  Tedious  ;  wearisome.  Swift. 

LONG '-WINGED  (-wingd),  a.  Having  long  wings. 

LONG'WI^E  (-wiz),  ad.  In  the  direction  of  its 
length ;  lengthwise,     [r.]  Bacon. 

LONG' WORT  (-wurt),  n.  A  species  of  herb.  Ash. 

LONG'-YEARNED  (-yernd),  a.  Troubled  for  a 
long  time.  "  His  long-yearned  life."  B.  Jonson. 

LON'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  lonely.  "  A  lonish  and 
retired  condition."     [r.]  Life  of  A.  Wood. 

LOO,  n.    A  game  ft  cards.  Pope. 

l66,  v.  a.  To  beat  the  opponents  by  winning 
every  trick  at  the  game.  Shenstone. 

LOO'Bj-LY,  a.  Awkward  ;  clumsy  ;  lubberly  ; 
clo\vnisli.   "  A  loobily  .  .  .  fellow."    L' Estrange. 

l66b^,  n.pl.  {Mining.)  Tin  slime  or  sludge  con- 
taining ore.  Simmonds. 

LOO'BY,  n.  [From  lob.  —  Vi.  llabi.]  An  awk- 
ward, clumsy  fellow  ;  a  lubber,     [r.]         Swift. 

II  LOOF  (luf),  n.  [Fr.  lof.  —  See  Luff.]  {Natd.) 
The  after  part  of  the  bow,  or  where  the  planks 
begin  to  be  incurvated  as  they  approach  the 
stern  ;  — commonly  written  luff.  Mar.  Diet. 

II  LOOF  (liif  or  I6f)  [luf,  S.  W.  P.  J. ;  lof,  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  C],  V.  a.  {Naut.)  To  bring  nearer  the 
wind,  as  the  head  of  a  ship  ;  to  ply  to  wind- 
ward.    "  She,  once  being  loofed."  Shak. 

II  LOOP  (liif),  V.  n.  {Naut.)  To  bring  the  head  of 
a  ship  nearer  the  wind  ; — now  cnmmonly  writ- 
ten luff.  "  We  .  .  .  /oq/(?fZ  for  another." //aeWwy^ 

II  LOOK  (luk.  .51)  [lak,  5.  P.  J.  Sm.  Wb. ;  16k,  W. 
E.  F.  Ja.  K.  IFr.l,  v.  n.  {A.  S.  locian  ;  Ger.  lu- 
gen.  — Sansc.  hkhan.l  \i.  looked  ;  pp.  look- 
ing, LOOKED.] 

1.  To  direct  the  eye  ;  —  the  particular  direc- 
tion being  indicated  by  the  adverb  or  preposi- 
tion which  follows. 

As  I  bent  down  to  1nol\  just  opposite, 

A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeared, 

Bcndmg  to  }ook  on  me.  Milton. 

And /oot  before  you  ere  you  leap! 

For  as  you  sow  you  're  like  to  reap.  Jfii'lthran. 

4Eg"  "  When  the  present  object  is  mentioned,  the 
preposition  after  look  is  either  on  or  at ;  if  it  is  absent, 
we  use /or;  if  distant,  a/iter.  TV)  was  sometimes  used 
anciently  for  a«."     Johnson. 

2.  To  direct  the  intellectual  eye  ;  to  direct  or 
apply  the  mind  or  thought. 


We  are  not  only  to  look  at  the  bare  action,  but  at  the  rca- 
son  of  it.  StilUiia/li-t. 

They  will  not  look  beyond  the  received  notions  of  the 
place  and  age.  Locke. 

3.  To  have  anticipation  of  something ;  to  ex- 
pect. 

Honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 

I  must  not  look  to  have.  Slifik, 

4.  To  take  heed  or  care  ;  to  mind.  "  Look 
that  ye  bind  them  fast."  Shak. 

5.  To  be  turned  or  directed  ;  to  front ;  to  face. 

Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on,  and  let  thine  eyelids  look 

straight  before  thee.  J'rov.  iv.  25. 

The  door  that  looketh  towards  the  north.         Ezek.  viii.  3. 

6.  To  have  a  particular  appearance ;  to  ap- 
pear ;  to  seem.    "  How  pale  she  looks  !  "    Shak. 

Observe  how  such  a  practice  lookf  in  anolher  person,  and 
remember  that  it  lovka  as  ill,  or  worse,  in  yourself.         )l<i(rs. 

7.  To  have  or  assume  any  air,  mien,  or  man- 
ner, with  the  purpose  of  impressing  a  beholder. 

Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret; 

I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own.  S/iak. 

To  look  about  one^s  self,  to  be  vigilant  or  circum- 
spect ;  to  be  on  one's  guard.  Ilnrccy. —  To  look  after, 
to  attend  to  ;  to  take  care  of.  Locke.  To  expect. 
"  Looking  after  tliose  things  which  are  coming  on  the 
earth."  Luke  xxi.  26.  To  seek  ;  to  search.  IVood- 
ward. —  To  look  black,  to  frown.  Shak.  —  To  look  dag- 
gers, to  express  hate  or  rancor  by  the  look.  —  To  look 
down  upon,  to  despise,  to  regard  with  contempt.— 
To  look  for,  to  expect.  "  Look  now  for  no  enchanting 
voice."  Mdton.  To  seek;  to  search  for.  Locke. — 
To  look  into,  to  examine;  to  inspect  closely  ;  to  ob- 
serve narrowly.  "  Which  things  the  angels  desire  to 
look  into.'"  1  Pet.  i.  12.  —  To  look  on,  to  be  merely  a 
spectator.  "  I  'II  be  a  candla-holder  and  look  on." 
Shak.  To  regard ;  to  esteem  ;  to  consider.  "  Her 
friends  would  look  on  her  the  worse."  Prior.  —  To  look 
one  another  in  the  face,  to  meet  for  combat.  2  King) 
xiv.  8.  —  To  look  orer,  to  examine  one  by  one.  "  A 
young  child  .  .  .  tired  his  maid  every  day  to  look  them 
[his  play-games]  ocfr."  Locke.  To  cast  the  eye  over, 
as,  "  To  look  over  a  lesson."  —  To  look  out,  to  be  on 
the  watch  ;  to  he  on  one's  guard.  "  Is  a  man  bound 
to  look  out  sharp  to  plague  himself.'"  Collier.  To 
search  for  and  find  ;  to  discover  by  searching-.  "  He 
.  .  .  will  look  out  Q\heT  company."  Jjocke. —  To  look 
to,  or  n-nto,  to  see  to  ;  to  take  care  of.  "  Let  my  horses 
be  well  looked  to."  Shak.  To  depend  or  rely  on  ;  to 
expect  to  receive  from  ;  as,  "  to  look  to  a  person  for 
the  payment  of  a  debt." —  'To  look  up,  to  search  for 
and  find  ;  as,  "  To  look  up  a  reference  in  a  book."  — 
To  look  upon,  to  regard,  to  consider.  —  To  look  up  to, 
to  regard  with  veneration  or  respect. 
Syn.  —  See  Await,  See. 

II  LOOK  (luk),  V.  a.  1.  To  see  ;  to  have  the  sight 
or  view  of;  to  behold.  "  Octavia,  I  was  looking 
you,  my  love."  Drydcii. 

Fate  sees  thy  life  lodged  in  a  brittle  glass. 

And  looks  it  through,  but  to  it  cannot  pass.      Dnjdeit. 

2.  To  seek  ;  to  search  for ;  to  hunt. 

Looking  my  love  I  go  from  place  to  place.  Spenser. 

3.  To  influence  by  looks. 

A  spirit  fit  to  start  into  an  empire, 

And  look  the  world  to  law.  f>rti<h». 

II  LOOK  (luk),  interj.     See  !  lo  !  behold  !        Shak. 
II  LOOK  (Ifik),  n.     1.  The  act  of  looking  ;  gaze. 

Nor  cast  one  longtng,  lingering  look  behind.        Gray. 

2.  Cast  of  the  countenance  ;  air  of  the  face ; 
appearance  ;  mien  ;  aspect. 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face. 
That  makes  simplicity  a  grace.  li.  Jonnnn. 

Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  miglit  adorn.      Golrlsinith. 
Syn. —  See  Air. 

II  LOOK'f-R  (Iflk'er),  91.     One  who  looks. 

Looker  on,  a  mere  spectator.  "  A  looker  on  here  in 
Vienna."     Shak. 

II  LOOK'JNG  (luk'jng),  p.  a.  Using  the  eye  : — 
having  an  appearance  ;  —  expecting. 

II  LOOK'jNG-FOR  (luk'jng-for),  n.     Expectation. 

A  certain  fearful  looking-for  of  ju<Igment.        Jleb.  x. 27. 
II  LOOK'ING-GLAsS  (Iuk'ing-gl4.s),  n.     A  glass  in 

which  a  person  may  behold  his  image  reflected  ; 

a  mirror.  Shak. 

IlLOOK'OUT   (luk'oflt),   71.       1.    A  watching  for 
the  appearance  or  approach  of  any  thing ;  ob- 
servation ;  watch  ;  view.  Qu.  Bev. 
2.  A  place  of  observation,  as  a  tower,  hill,  &c. 

l66l,  n.  {MetaUnrgy.)  A  vessel  for  receiving  the 
washings  of  ores.  Buchanan. 

l66m,  n.     [A.  S.  loma,  geloma,  loom,  utensils.] 
1.  A  frame  or  machine  for  weaving  cloth. 

A  thousand  maidens  ply  the  purple  loom.  Prior. 

J9^  It  originally  signified  any  utensil  or  pi'Jce  of 
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furniture,  and  is  still  used  in  this  sense  In  Cheshire, 
EiiKlaiid  i  —  whence  heirloom, 

2.  (.Vaut.)  The  part  of  an  oar  which  is  within 
board  in  rowing.  Dana, 

3.  A  chimney  :  — the  track  of  a  fish.  [Local, 
Eng.]  h'riyht. 

l66m,  n.  [Oer.  lohme;  Dan.  lorn.]  A  large  bird 
resembling  the  wild  duck.  Grew. 

l66m,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  leoiium,  to  shine  ;  leoma,  a 
ray  of  light.  Richardson.]  To  appear  larger 
than  reality,  or  raised  above  the  surl'.ice  of  the 
water  or  land,  as  a  ship  or  other  object  when 
seen  through  a  refracting  iiiedium,  as  fog. 

Awful  flic  luornt,  tins  ..  rror  of  the  main.  J'yt, 

LddMGD,  a.    That  is  woven  in  a  loom. 

Or  with  loomed  wool  the  native  robe  supplict.         Savage. 

l66m'-GALE,  n.  A  gentle,  easy  gale.  Mar.  Diet. 

l66m'|NG,  n.  The  indistinct  and  magnified  ap- 
pearance, or  the  app.irent  elevation  of  objects 
seen  in  particular  states  of  the  atmosphere  ;   a 

•   kind  of  mirage.  lirandc. 

L66v,  n.  [Scot,  loun,  town,  hon.  —  With  town, 
loiot,  and  Imt,  he  past  participle  of  the  verb  to 
hio,  to  make  ow.  Tooke.  —  From  A.  S.  lun, 
needy.  Sibbald.  —  From  Ir.  liun,  slothful.  Lye. 
—  Uut.  locn.     N^ares,] 

1.  A  low,  sorry  fellow ;  a  vagabond ;  a  lout. 
"  Thou  creaui-faccd  loon."  Shak. 

2  (Ornith.)  A  large,  migratory,  aquatic  bird 
of  the  order  Anseres ;  great  northern  diver ;  Co- 
li/inbus  gliciUis.  —  See  Diver.  Wilson. 

LA6i',  n.  [A.  S.  Jihapnn,  to  run  ;  Dut.  hopen, 
because  it  is  easily  slipped  off.  Skinner.] 

1.  A  doubling  or  folding  of  a  string  or  like 
substance  through  which  a  portion  of  the  same 
string  or  another  string  may  be  drawn. 

Bind  ourcrookod  li'gs  in  hnopg 

Made  of  sheila,  with  silver  tooj».  B.  Jbnton. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  loop-hole.  Britton. 

3.  {^Metallurgy.)  Apart  of  a  block  of  cast-iron 
melted  off  for  the  forge  or  the  hammer.  Wrir/ht. 

4.  The  hinge  of  a  door  or  a  gate :  —  a  length 
of  paling.     [Local,  Eng.]  \Vn<jht. 

LOOPED  (18pt),  rt.     Full  of  holes.  Shak. 

l66p'PR,  n.  (Eat.)  A  kind  of  caterpillar;  can- 
ker-worm ;  geometer  ;  span-worm.  Farm.  Ency. 

LdoP'— HOLE,  n.  1.  A  small  opening,  as  in  a 
wall ;  —  particularly,  an  oblong  opening,  wider 
within  than  without,  in  the  walls  of  fortifica- 
tions, through  which  to  discharge  small  arms 
and  other  weapons.  Dryden.  Glos.ofMil.Terms. 
2.  A  hole  or  way  for  escape  or  evasion. 

Finding  flaws,  looji-holc/',  and  evasions.  Addison. 

'Ti«  pleasant  thmugli  the  looij-holm  of  retreat 
To  pei'p  at  such  a  world.  Cowper. 

L66P'-Hor.EI)  (-liold),  a.  Having  loop-holes; 
full  of  holes  or  openings.  Hudibras. 

LdOP'ip,  a.  Deceitful;  crafty;  —  written  also 
loopy.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson, 

LddP'JNG,  n.  {Mi-talliirjy.)  The  running  together 
of  the  matter  of  an  ore  into  a  mass  when  the 
ore  is  heated  only  for  calcination.  Ure, 

t  LodRD,  n.  [Fr.  hard,  a  blockhead.]  An  idle, 
slothful  fellow  ;  a  drone.  Spenser. 

f  l66§,  n.     [L.  laiis.]    Praise  ;  renown.  Chaucer. 

l663E,  v.  a.  [Goth,  liusan;  A.  S.  lysan,  leosan; 
Dut.  lossen,  Imzen;  Ger.  I'isen;  Dan.  l"'S«;  Sw, 
lisa.  —  Gr.  kbiit.]      \i.  loosed;   pp.   loosing, 

LOOSKI).] 

1.  To  free  from  that  which  holds  or  fastens  ; 
to  unbind  ;  to  untie. 

Lno.v  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet.  Josh.  v.  IS. 

This  is  to  cut  the  Itnot,  when  we  cannot  loose  it.      litumet. 

2.  To  relax  ;  to  loosen.  "  The  joints  of  his 
loins  were  loosed."  Dan.  v.  9. 

3.  To  free  from  corporeal  or  mental  bonds ; 
to  liberate  ;  to  release ;  to  free. 

The  captive  txile  hosteneth  that  he  may  be  loosed. 

Isii.  xti.  14. 

4.  To  disengage;  to  disconnect.  "They 
hosed  their  hold."  Dryden. 

5.  To  discharge  or  let  fly  as  an  arrow  or  other 
missile  weapon.  "  Many  arrows  loosed  several 
ways."  Shak, 

6.  To  solve ;  to  explain.  Spenser, 

lAAse,  V,  n.    1.  To  cast  off  the  rope  or  hawser 


by  which  a  vessel  is  made  fast  to  the  shore :  — 
to  leave  a  port ;  to  set  sail. 

When  Paul  and  his  company  Uxited  from  Paphos,  they 
came  to  Pcnra,  in  Pamiiliylia.  Aeu  Jtiii.  iJ. 

2.  To  discharge  or  let  fly  an  arrow  or  other 
missile  weapon.  "  You  are  a  good  archer,  Mar- 
cus ;  .  .  •  loose  when  I  bid."  Shak. 

LddHK,  a.  [Goth,  laua;  A.  S.  leas;  Dut.  los, 
losse;  Ger.  los;  Dan.  liJs;  Sw.  I'is.] 

1.  Not  fastened  or  confined ;  untied ;  unbound. 

Lo,  I  see  four  men  loose,  walking  lu  the  iiiidjt  of  the  Are. 

Dan.  iil.  2S. 

2.  Slack ;  not  tense ;  not  tight ;  as,  "  Loose 
reins  "  ;  "A  loose  garment  or  bandage." 

3.  Not  having  its  parts  closely  united ;  not 
compact  or  firm  ;  not  dense  or  close. 

With  liorso  and  chariot  ranked  in  loose  array,         Uilton. 

4.  Easily  removed ;  not  fixed  ;  not  fast ;  as, 
"  A  hose  tooth." 

5.  Not  concise ;  not  close  ;  prolix  ;  rambling. 
An  author  . . .  loose  and  dlH'usc  in  his  style.  Filton. 

6.  Not  exact  or  precise ;  vague ;  indetermi- 
nate ;  ill-defined  ;  indistinct ;  indefinite. 

It  is  but  u  loose  thing  U)  speak  of  iMssibilities,  without  the 
particular  designs;  so  is  it  to  speak  ot  lawfrilness,  witliout  the 
particular  coses.  Bacon. 

7.  Not  Strict ;  not  rigid  ;  lax. 

Conscience,  and  the  fear  of  swerving  from  that  which  is 
right,  muketli  them  diligent  obsvryers  of  circumstances,  the 
loose  regard  of  which  is  the  nurse  of  vulgar  folly.        Hooker. 

8.  Lax  of  bowels  ;  not  costive.  Locke. 

9.  Disengaged  ;  disconnected  ;  detached  ;  not 
bound  ;  free  ; —  with yVom,  and  rarely  with  of. 

10.  Lax  in  morals  ;  immoral;  dissolute;  un- 
chaste.    "  Loose  and  dissolute."  Addison. 

To  break  loose,  to  escape  forcibly  from  reKtraint  or 
confinctiiont. —  To  let  loo.ie,  to  (ree  from  restraint  or 
confincniunt  ;  to  set  at  lil)erty  :  —  to  slacken.  "Let 
loose  the  reins."  Milton.  —  .^t  loose  »((b,  having  no 
regular  eitiploynicnt.     Hunter. 

Syn.  — See  Dissolute,  Slack. 

l66sE,  n.     1.  +  A  letting  loose,  as  an  arrow  from 

a  bow,  "  The  loose  gave  such  a  twang."  Drayton. 

2.  Freedom  from   restraint  or   confinement. 

"  Come,  give  thy  soul  a  hose."    [v..]      Dryden. 

LodSE'LV,  ad.     In  a  loose  manner  ;  not  fast. 

LOOS'EN  (I6'8n),  r.  a.  [from  hose.]  [t.  loos- 
ened; pp.  I.OOSENINO,  LOOSENED.] 

1.  To  make  loose  ;  to  render  less  tight,  fixed, 
or  compact ;  to  relax  ;  as,  "To  hoseti  a  bandage." 

2.  To  free  from  restraint  or  confinement. 

It  loosens  his  hands  and  assists  his  understanding.      Dn/dcn. 

3.  To  separate  from  connection ;  to  alienate. 

I  lind  rather  lose  the  battle  than  that  suitor 

Should  loosen  him  and  me.  Shak. 

4.  To  make  lax,  as  the  bowels.  Bacon. 

l66s'EN  (16'sn),  V.  H.   To  become  loose ;  to  part. 

l66se'i\'PSS,  71.  1.  The  state  of  being  loose  ;  — 
opposed  to  tightness,  Jixcdness,  or  compactness. 

The  looseness  of  the  skin  or  shell,  that  sticketh  not  close  to 
the  flesh.  Bacon. 

2.  Laxity  ;  levity  ;  —  opposed  to  strictness  or 
rigidness.  "  A  hoseness  of  principles. "Jrter6!«i/. 

3.  Irregularity  of  life  or  conduct ;  neglect  of 
laws.    "  Looseness  of  life."  Haytcard. 

4.  Lewdness  ;  unchastity.  Spenser. 

5.  Fltix  of  the  bowels ;  diarrhoea.  "  Taking 
cold  moveth  hoseness."  Bacon. 

LddSE'STRIFE,  n.  {Hot.)  The  name  of  several 
species  of  shrubs  of  the  genera  Lysimachia, 
Lythrum,  Ltidivigia,  and  Naumburgia.      Gray. 

l66s'jSH,o.  Somewhat  loose.  Earl  of  Pembroke, 

l66'V5R,  n.    See  Lolver. 

l6p,  r.  a.  [Gr.  o).6vtio,  to  pull,  pluck,  strip  off". 
Skinner.  Lye. — Ger.  hub,  a  leaf.  Minsheu,] 
[t.  lopped  ;  pp.  LOPPING,  lopped.] 

1.  To  cut  off,  as  the  branches  of  a  tree. 

Oak  or  fir. 
With  branches  lopfied.  In  wood  or  mountain  felled.    Milton. 

2.  To  cut  off  the  branches  or  extremities  of. 

The  oak.  growing  fttim  a  plant  to  a  great  tree,  and  then 
lop/ied,  is  still  the  same  oak.  lAx-ke. 

3.  To  cutoff;  to  sever;  to  dissever  ;  to  detach. 

Stem  Hector  waved  his  sword,  and,  standing  near, 

Full  on  the  lance  a  stroke  so  justly  sped. 

That  the  broad  fnlchion  /o/>/>rc/  its  brazen  head.         I'njtr. 

4.  To  let  fall ;  to  drop.  "  A  horse  hps  his 
ears."  \Vright. 

S^ "  This  word  does  not  appear  to  be  of  very 
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anrjent  use  in  tiia  laB|niai;e.  To  top  the  boueli  m 
Ua.  X.  Xi,  IS  in  preceding  trulitions,  to  cut.  Urny'loii 
and  H|M.-nscT  aru  ilie  niuni  reniute  authuriiiea  that  lave 
occurred."    HuAardjuK. 

Lop,  «.  Branches  cut  from  a  tree.  ••  Lop,  bark 
and  part  of  the  timber."  ShaJi. 

LOp,  n.    {Ent.)  [A.  S.  loppe.]    A  flea.    Johnson. 

t  LOPE,  t.  from  leap.     Leaped.  —  8ee  Leap. 

And  Uughiug,  <u/«  Ut  a  Uas.  Bjimmr. 

LOPE,  n.  A  stride  ;  a  leap.  [Locol,  U.S.]  Thorpe. 

LOP'gR,  n.     A  machine  for  laying  lines.     Crubb. 

L0PI1'I-Q-D6n,  or  Lfl-Plli'O-rx't.N,  n.  [Gr.  il^tr, 
a  little  crest  or  ridge,  and  (Mo6(,  iidtrof,  a  tooth.] 
{Geol.)  An  extinct  genus  of  rnnmmiferouH  quad- 
rupeds allied  to  the  tapir  and  rhinoceros  ;  —  so 
named  from  the  form  of  the  lower  molar  teeth, 
which  terminate  in  transverse  eleTations,  more 
or  less  oblique.  Vtivier. 

LOPH-0-BRAN'iLII|-ATE  (-brtng'k^-jt.  82), a.  [Gr. 
).oip&i,  a  crest,  and  ffpny^ia,  gills.]  (A7i.)  Noting 
an  order  of  fishes  distinguished  by  their  uilli 
being  in  tufts,  as  in  the  pipe-fish. 

LO-PHdPH-g-Ri'JV^,  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
wearing  a  crest ; 
koipdf,  a  crest,  and 
<plpi^,  to  bear.] 
(Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of 
the  order  Gallintp 
and  family  Pha- 
sianidce;  monnuls. 
Gray. 

L6P'L0L-LY,n.Sce 
Loblolly.  Crokcr.         Lophophorus  imperaaos. 

LOP'PARD,  n.  A  tree  the  top  of  which  is  Innped 
or  cut  off;  a  pollard.  AUen. 

LOp'P^IR,  n.    One  who  lops  or  cuts  trees. 

L6P'PpR,  r.  n.  [i.  loppered  ;  pp.  loppeuing, 
loppered.]  To  coagulate ;  to  turn  sour,  as 
milk.  Jamieson.     Forby. 

L5P'PpRED  (-p?rd),  a.  Coagulated  ;  curdled  ; 
clotted.  "  Loppered  milk."  Ainsworth.  "  Lop- 
pered blood."    Hampole.     [Local,  Scotland.] 

LOP'PING,  n.     Branches  cut  off.  Cotgraxe. 

L5p'— SfD-f^D,  a.  Heavier  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other  ;  leaning  to  one  side.  Wright. 

LO-aUA'CIOlS  (lo-kwa'shus),  a.     [L.  hquax,  lo- 

fuacis ;  hquor,  to  speak ;  It.  hquace ;  Sp.  locuas ; 
'r.  hquace.] 
1.  Full  of  talk  ;  talkative ;  garrulous ;  blabbing. 

In  council  she  gives  license  to  her  tongue. 
Loquacious,  brawling,  ever  in  the  wrong.  /hydem. 


2.  Speaking;  talking,     [r.] 


Phillijjt. 


Provoke  to  hannle*s  revels. 

Syn.  —  See  Talkativeness. 

LQ-<iUA'CIOl,S-Ly,  ad.  In  a  loquacious  manner. 

LO-aU.\'CIOl"S-N£sS  (lo-kwa'shus-nis),  «.  Talk- 
ativeness ;  loquacity. 

LO-ftUA9'l-TY  (lo-kwS8'?-t?),  n.  [L.  loquacitas; 
it.  hquacitii;  Sp.  hcuacidad;  Fr.  hqtiacite.] 
The  quality  of  being  loquacious  ;  a  propensity 
to  talk  much;  talkativeness;  garrulity. 

Why  loquacity  \a  to  be  avoided  the  wi»e  man  give*  na  a 
sufficient  answer,  Prov.  x.  l!i:  "  In  the  multitude  of  wordt 
there  wanteth  not  sin":  and  Eccl.  v.  7:  "In  many  words 
there  are  divers  vanities."  ifajk 

Sjrn.  — See  Talkativeness. 

I.O-RAj^'THVS,  n.  [Gr.  Idpov,  a  thong,  and  JiA»{, 
a  flower.]  \Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs' 
parasitical  on  trees,  found  principally  in  tropi- 
cal localities  ;  —  so  named  in  allusion  to  the 
long,  linear  shape  and  leathery  substance  of  the 
petals.  Eng.  Cyc. 

LO'RATE,  a.  ["L.hrntns;  foruwi,  a  thong.]  (Bot.) 
Shaped  like  a  thong  or  strap.  Gray. 

LORD,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  laxrard;  A.  S.  hlaford,  la- 
ford,  hueord  ;  Icel.  hrardur  ;  Scot,  hi'rd,  lard*. 
—  S/:i«»»<*r,  whose  opiniim  Bostcorth  adopts,  de 
rives  A.  S.  hlaford  from  hlif,  a  loaf,  and/orrf,  to 
afford,  to  supply,  because  a  lonl  supplies  many 
with  bread.  — Junius  objects  to  ford,  knowing  no 
such  A.  S.  word,  and  pronounces  hlaford  to  be 
composed  of  hhf,  a  loaf,  and  ord  (I>."or^f»),  ori- 
gin, source. —  'jfooke,  whose  opinion  Richard- 
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son  adopts,  asserts  it  to  be  composed  of  hlqf, 
past  participle  of  hUfian,  to  lift,  to  raise,  and 
ord  (L.  ortxis),  source,  origin,  and  therefore  to 
mean  high-born,  of  exalted  origin.  Stiemhielm, 
derives  it  from  hlc^,  bread,  and  weard,  a  host.  — 
VitelUus  derives  Icel.  lavardur  from  lud,  land, 
soil,  and  vard,  a  guardian.] 

1.  A  person  of  high  birth,  rank,  or  authority ; 
a  superior  ;  a  master ;  a  ruler  ;  a  governor.  "  Of 
Athens  he  was  lord."  Dri/den. 

But  now  1  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fuir  mansion,  master  of  my  servants. 
Queen  of  myself.  Skal: 

2.  A  husband.  "  He  shall  be  lord  of  Lady 
Imogen."  S/iak. 

I  oft  in  bitterness  of  soul  deplored 

My  absent  daughter  and  my  doarer  lord.  Pope. 

3.  In  Great  Britain,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  es- 
pecially a  baron,  as  distinguished  from  the  high- 
er orders  of  nobility. 

flES"  The  title  is  extended  by  courtesy  to  the  sons  of 
dukes  and  marquises,  and  to  the  eldest  sons  of  earls, 
and,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  to  the  mayors  of  London, 
of  York,  and  of  Dublin  ;  to  judges  while  presiding  in 
court,  and  to  certain  other  high  official  personages, 
as,  "  Lord  Chancellor  "  ;  "  Lord  of  the  Treasury," 
&c.  It  is  given  also  to  one  who  has  the  fee  of  a 
manor,  and  consequently  the  homage  of  his  tenants, 
but  if  not  of  noble  birth,  he  is  not  addressed  as  a 
lord.  Smart.  Brande. 
Princes  and  lordu  may  flourish  or  may  fade: 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made.   Goldsmith. 

4.  (Feiulal  Si/stem.)  The  grantor  or  proprie- 
tor of  the  land,  who  retained  the  dominion  or 
ultimate  property  of  the  feud  or  fee,  the  use 
only  being  granted  to  the  tenant  or  vassal. 

5.  [Gr.  ?.opS6s,  bent  forwards.]  In  a  ludicrous 
sense,  a  hump-backed  person.  Smart. 

;ftg-  In  the  Scriptures  the  word  Lord  is  used  in 
various  senses,  which  may  be  generally  determined 
from  the  connection. 

1.  The  Supreme  Being;  God;  Jehovah;  —  m  this 
sense,  for  discrimination,  printed  in  small  capitals. 

I  will  praise  thcc,  O  Lord,  with  my  whole  heart.  Ps.  ix.  1. 

2.  Jesus  Christ. 

Of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the  inherit- 
ance; for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ.  •!  Vol.  iii.  24. 

3.  A  sovereign  ; "a  king;  a  ruler. 

And  [he]  said  unto  the  king,  Let  not  my  lord  impute  in- 
iquity unto  me.  2  Sum.  xix.  19. 

4.  A  prince  or  nobleman. 

My  counsellors  and  my  lords  sought  unto  me.       Dan.  iv.  36. 

5.  A  husband.  "  My  lord  being  old."  Oen.  xviii.  12. 

6.  An  owner  or  a  master.  "  The  lord  of  the  vine- 
yard." Matt.  XX.  8. 

The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the  servant  above 
his  lord.  Matt.  x.  24. 

7.  A  title  of  respect,  used  in  addressing  a  superior. 
"  Drink,  my  lord."  Ocn.  xxiv.  18. 

House  of  Lords,  the  upper  house  of  the  English  Par- 
liament, composed  of  lords  temporal  and  lords  spirit- 
ual. —  Lord  adrocnte  of  Scotland,  the  attorney-general, 
or  senior  standing  counsel  for  the  crown  in  Scotland, 
—  Lord  chancellor,  or  lord  hish  chancellor.  See 
Chancellor. —  Lord  keeper,  formerly  in  England, 
an  officer  of  the  crown,  who  had  the  custody  of  the 
king's  great  seal,  with  autliority  to  affix  it  to  public 
documents.  The  office  is  now  united  with  that  of 
lord  chancellor.  —  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  vice- 
roy, or  chief  executive  officer  of  Ireland.  —  Lord  lieu- 
tenant of  a  county,  in  England  and  Wales,  an  officer 
intrusted  by  the  crown  with  the  chief  military  affairs 
of  a  county.  —  Lord  of  misrule,  formerly,  in  England,  a 
person  chosen  to  direct  the  sports  and  revels  of  a  great 
family  during  Christmas;  revel-master;  Christmas 
prince.     "  After  1640,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  lord  of 

misrule  in  England."     P.  Cijc Lords  spiritual,  in 

England,  archbishops  and  bishops  who  have  seats  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  comprising  two  archbishops  and 
twenty-four  bishops  of  the  English  Church,  and  one 
archbishop  and  three  bishops  of  the  Irish  prelacy.  — 
Lords  temporal,  lay  peers  who  have  seats  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  comprising  all  the  peers  of  England,  sixteen 
representative  peers  of  the  Scottish  peerage,  and 
twenty -eight  representative  peers  of  the  Irish  peerage. 
P.  Cyc.     Brande. 

LORD,  V.  n.  \i.  lorded  ;  jrp.  lording,  lorded.] 
To  act  as  lord;  tortile, — particularly  to  rule 
despotically  ;  to  domineer  ;  —  used  with  over  be- 
fore the  object  ruled,  and  sometimes  followed  by 
it.    "  She  lordeth  in  licentious  bliss."     Spenser. 

The  afflicted  throne 
Imperial,  which  once  lorded  o'er  the  world.      Philips. 
But  if  thy  passions  lord  it  in  thy  breast. 
Art  thou  not  still  a  slave?  Dryden. 

LORD,  V.  a.  To  invest  with  the  dignity  and  priv- 
ileges of  a  lord.  "  He  thus  being  lorded."  Shak. 

LORD'DOM,  n.  The  rule,  jurisdiction,  or  dominion 
of  lords,     [h.]  .V.  M.  Mag. 


fLORD'JNG,  ro.  1.  Sir ;  master  ;  an  ancient  mode 
of  address.     "  Listen,  lordings."  Spenser. 

2.  A  little  or  young  lord  ;  lordling.       Shak. 

3.  A  lord,  in  ridicule  or  contempt. 

To  lordinys  proud  I  tune  ray  lay.  Stoift. 

LORD'-LIEU-TEN'ANT  (-lev-ten'gint),  n.  The  chief 
executive  officer  or  viceroy  of  Ireland.      Booth. 

LORD'— LIKE,  a.  Like  or  becoming  a  lord ;  lord- 
ly,    "  Lord-like  at  ease."  Dryden. 

LORD'L!-NESS,  n.    1.  The  quality  of  being  lordly ; 

dignity  ;  high  rank  or  station.  Shak. 

2.  Pride ;  haughtiness.  More. 

LORD'LJNG,  n.     1.  A  little  lord.  Swiji. 

2.  A  lad,  in  contempt  or  ridicule.  Goldsnuth. 

LORD'LY,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  becoming,  a  lord. 

Lordly  sins  require  lordly  estates  to  support  them.    South. 

2.  Proud  ;  haughty ;  imperious  ;  domineering. 

Lords  arc  lordliest  in  their  wine.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Magisterial. 

LORD'LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  lord  ;  proudly  ; 
haughtily  ;  imperiously.  Dryden. 

A  famished  lion,  issuing  from  the  wood. 

Hoars  lordly  fierce,  and  challenges  the  food.        Dryden. 

LOR-DO'SJS,  n.  [Gr.  kopAds,  bent  forwards.] 
{A?iat.)  Curvature  of  the  bones,  —  particularly 
of  the  spinal  column  forwards.  Diinglison. 

LdRD'§'-DAY,  n.  The  Christian  Sabbath ;  the 
first  day  of  the  week ;  Sunday.  Rev.  i.  10. 

LORD'SHIP,  n.  1.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  Authority 
granted  by  the  crown  to  the  lord  of  a  manor  to 
hold  a  private  leet,  or  preside  judicially  over  his 
domain  : — the  domain  itself;  seigniory.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  Authority  ;  dominion  ;  rule. 

The  kings  of  the  gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them. 

Liike  xxii.  25. 

3.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  a  lord. 

4.  A  title  of  honor  to  a  nobleman  not  a  duke  : 
—  a  titulary  compellation  of  English  judges, 
and  some  other  persons  in  authority.    Johnson. 

;ftg=-  "  This  is  the  meaning  in  the  address.  Your 
lordship,  which,  however  determined  by  the  pronoun, 
is  a  noun  in  the  third  person."    Smart. 

l6RD'§'-SUP'PER,  n.  The  Christian  sacrament; 
the  eucharist, 

LORE,  n.  [Goth,  leisan,  to  learn  ;  A.  S.  lar,  leer ; 
Dut.  leer;  Ger.  lehre;  Dan.  lw)-e ;  Sw.  Icira. — 
See  Learn.] 

1.  Learning ;  erudition  ;  instruction  ;  knowl- 
edge ;  discipline  ;  doctrine  ;  lesson.  Pope. 

Most  men  admire 
Virtue,  who  follow  not  her  lore.  ilillon. 

2.  t  Workmanship. 

About  the  which  two  serpents  were  wound, 
Eutrailcd  mutually  in  lovely  lore.  Spenser. 

3.  [L.  loritm,  a  strap.]  (Oniith.)  The  space 
between  the  bill  and  the  eye.  Brande. 

t  LORE,  i.  &  p.  [A.  S.  leoran,  loren,  to  lose.]  Lost ; 
left ;  lorn.  —  See  Lorn.  Spenser. 

t  LOR'^L,  n.    A  wretch  ;  a  losel.  Chaucer. 

LOROJVETTE  (Ibr-nyet'),   n.      [Fr.]     An   opera- 
glass.  Spiers. 
LO-RI'CA,  n.     [L.,  from  lorum,  a  thong.] 

1.  {Roman  Ant.)  A  cuirass  or  coat  of  mail 
made  of  leather  and  set  with  plates  of  metal  or 
horn  in  various  forms,  chiefly  in  rings.  Brande. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  kind  of  lute.  Rees. 

L6r'1-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  lorico,  hricatvs,  to  clothe 
in  mail ;  lorica,  a  coat  of  mail.]  [i.  loricateu  ; 

pp.  LORICATING,  LORICATED.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  coating ;  to  plate.        Ray. 

2.  {Chem.)  To  cover  with  lute.  Rees, 

LOR  {-CATE,      ^  ^_  Covered  or  plated  over ;  cov- 


la. 
),  )  ert 


LOR'I-CAT-^D,  )  eredwith  a  double  series  of  ob- 
lique scales  like  a  coat  of  mail.  Maunder. 

LOR-I-CA'TION,  n.     [L.  loricatio.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  process  of  loricating. 

2.  A  surface  or  covering  plated  like  mail. 

These  cones  have  the  entire  loricaticm  smoother.    Ereljrn. 

LOR'J-KEET,  n.     {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  parrot 

tribe,  noted  for  its  extensible  tongue.        Baird. 

t  LOR'l-MpR,  )  „^     |-pj   lormier,  from  L.. lorum, 

t  LOR'J-NgR,  '  a  strap.]    A  maker  of  bits,  spurs. 

and  metal  mountings  for  harnesses ;  a  saddler. 

Holinshcd.     Chalmers. 


LO-Ri'^r,m,  n.  pi.     {Ornith.)    A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order 
Scansores,  and  the 
family  Psittacidte ; 
lories.  Gray. 

fLOR'lNG,  n.  In- 
struction ;  doc- 
trine; lore. Spenser, 

LOR'l-OT,   n,     [Fr., 

from    L.    aureolas,  Eclectus  Linnsei 

golden.  Scaliger.]  {Ornith.)  A  passerine  bird 
of  a  bright  yellow  color;  golden  oriole ;  Oriohis 
ffalbula.  Yarrell. 

LOR'I-PED,  n.  [L.  loripes,  loripedis,  limber-footed ; 
lorum,  a  strap,  tiuApes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  {Conch.) 
A  mollusk  having  the  foot  prolonged  into  a  kind 
of  cylindrical  cord.  Kirby, 

LO'RIS,  n,  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  quadrumanous 
animals  of  the  family  of  lemurs,  found  in  the 
East  Indies.  —  See  Lemur.  Eng.  Cyc. 

LO'RIST,  n,    A  name  formerly  given  to  a  bird 

which  was  supposed  to  cure  the  jaundice.  Crabb. 

t  LORN,  a.  [A.  S.  leoran.']  Lost ;  forlorn.  Spenser. 

LOR'RY,  n.  A  small  wagon  used  in  constructing 
railways  :  —  a  coal-cart.  Smart. 

LO'RY.M.    1.  {Ornith.)  An  Oriental  bird  of  beau- 

tifiil  plumage,  of  the  order  Scansores  and  family 

Psittacidcp,  or  parrots.  —  See  Lorinji;.      Gray. 

2,  {Zo:l,)  One  of  th?  genus  Loris, Goldsmith. 

l6§'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  lost.  Boyle, 

LO^E  (18z),  V.  a.  [Goth,  liusan ;  A.  S.  leosan,  lo- 
sian,forlosia7i,  forlosan;  Dut.  verliezen;  Ger. 
verlieren  ;  Dan.  forlise  ;  Sw.  f.jrlisa,  —  See 
Loose.]     [i.  lost  ;  pp.  losing,  lost.] 

1.  To  cease  to  have  in  possession,  as  through 
accident ;  to  be  deprived  of;  to  possess  no 
longer  ;  —  opposed  to  keep  or  retain. 

I  lost  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives.  Shal: 

They  have  lost  their  trade  of  woollen  drapery.     Orainit. 

He  lost  his  right  hand  with  a  shot.  Knollcs. 

2.  To  forfeit,  as  by  unsuccessful  contest,  or 
as  a  penalty  ;  —  opposed  to  gain  or  win. 

I  fought  the  battle  bravely  which  I  lost.  Dryden. 

So  hard  to  gain,  so  easy  to  be  lost.  Po/ie. 

3.  To  make  no  use  of;  not  to  employ  or 
enjoy;  to  throw  away;  to  squander;  to  mis- 
spend ;  to  waste. 

The  happy  have  whole  days,  and  these  they  use; 

The  unhappy  have  but  hours,  and  these  they  lose.  Dryden. 
Think  that  day  lost  whose  [low]  descending  sun 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  noble  action  done.         Boburt. 

4.  To  employ  ineffectually. 

He  has  merit,  good  nature,  and  integrity,  that  are  too  often 
lost  upon  great  men.  J'o/ie. 

5.  To  fail  to  obtain  or  gain  ;  to  miss. 

He  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.  Matt.  x.  42. 

Thou  "It  lose  the  flood,  and,  in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy 

voyage.  Shiik. 

6.  To  be  freed  from;  to  be  rid  of.  "  To  lose 
a  fever."  J'aitiel. 

7.  To  send  to  perdition  ;  to  ruin  ;  to  destroy. 

In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast. 

The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  Addison. 

8.  To  deprive  or  dispossess  of. 

How  should  you  go  about  to  lose  him  a  wife  he  loves  with 
80  much  passion?  Temple, 

9.  To  be  deprived  of  by  der.th  ;  to  have  die. 

J,  Montgomery, 

10.  To  displace  ;  to  dislodge  ;  to  displant. 

A  still  soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 

That  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though  not  to  have  it 


Ilath  lost  me  in  your  liking 

IL  To  bewilder ;  to  confuse 
maze  of  words." 


Shak. 

"  Lost  in  the 
Poje. 

To  lose  ground,  to  fall  behind.  —  Lost  to,  to  be  sepa 
rated  or  alienated  from.     "  Lost  to  shame."    Swifl. 

O.  lost  to  virtue,  lost  to  manly  thought, 

Lost  to  the  noble  sallies  of  the  soul. 

Who  think  it  solitude  to  be  alone.  Young. 

l6§E  (I8z),  V.  n.     1.  To  forfeit  any  thing  in  con- 
test ;  to  be  defeated ;  not  to  win. 

Who  loses,  and  who  wins;  who's  in,  wlio's  out     Shak 

2.   To  yield ;   to  succumb ;   to  fail ;    to  de- 
cline. 

Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shows-        MUlon, 

tLO'^EL  (18'z!)  [l6'z\,Ja,  Sm. ;   ISz'^l,  P.  iVr], 


A,  E,  1,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  P,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL;    HEIR.  HER; 


LOSENGER 

n.     [A.  S.  haian,  to  lose.]     A  lost  wretch ;  a 
sorry,  worthless  fellow ;  a  forcl.  Spenser. 

t  LOiJ'giV-^gR,  n.  [A.  S.  kamny,  falseness.  —  Fr. 
losan.jier.]     A  deceiver ;  a  flatterer.      Chaucer. 

l6§'(;b  (iaz'?r),  n.     One  who  loses. 

l6§'|NO  (I6z'ing),  n.    Loss ;  deprivation.    Hume. 

l6§'|N0,  p.  a.    1.   That  loses ;   incurring  loss. 
"  The  loning  gamester."  Uri/den. 

2.  That  brings  loss  ;  as,  "  A  hsitiff  game." 

l69'|NG-LY,  ad.    In  a  manner  to  lose.     Wriffht. 

LOSS,  n.     [A.  S.  los.] 

1.  Failure  to  keep  in  possession  ;  deprivation  ; 
privation  ;  forfeiture ;  —  opposed  to  ffatn.  "  With 
loa»  of  Eden."  Mil/on. 

Oreat  men  great  {amies  ahould  endure.  fS/iat. 

2.  Failure  to  win  or  to  gain ;  as,  "  The  loss 
of  a  battle." 

3.  The  state  of  being  lost. 

lor  ever  to  deplore 
Her  /ow,  and  other  pleiuurcs  all  abjure.  Hilton. 

4.  Destruction  ;  ruin  ;  overthrow  ;  damage  ; 
detriment. 

Eminlly  enjoying 
Uodlike  fruition,  quitted  all  to  save 
A  world  from  utter  Ions.  Milton. 

Her  fellow  «hip«  fVom  far  her  Inxn  descried.  Drj/tlcn. 

5.  Useless  or  unprofitable  application  ;  waste. 

It  would  be  lo>»  of  time  to  explain  any  farther.      Atlilimn. 

To  be  at  a  loss,  to  be  unnl)le  to  proceed  or  deter- 
mine ;  to  \ie  puzzieii.  "  A  man  may  sometimes  be  at 
a  loss  wliich  side  to  close  with."  Baker. 

Syn.  —  Loss  is  a  general  term  ;  damage,  detriment, 
vaste,  and  forfeiture  are  modes  of  loss.  A  person  sus- 
tains loss  of  property,  reputation,  or  intluence  ;  he 
suffers  damage  or  depriration  by  an  accident  or  misfor- 
tune, detriment  by  want  <if  prudence,  waste  of  property 
by  negligence,  or  forfeiture  by  neglect  of  duty. 


L6ss,  n.    (Geol.)  See  Loess. 
tL68S'Fl)L,  a.    Detrimental. 


Enff.  Cyc. 

Bp.  Hall. 

tLOss'L^SS,  a.  Exempt  from  loss;  without 
loss.    "  Lossless  victories."  Milton. 

l5sT,  t.  &  p.  from  lose.    See  Lose. 

L6t,  n.  [Goth,  hlaitts ;  A.  S.  hlot,  hlyt ;  Dut. 
lot;  Ger.  loos;  Dan.  hd;  Sw.  htt ;  IccL  hliUi. 
—  It.  lotto ;  Sp.  lote ;  Fr.  lot.] 

1.  That  which  comes  or  falls  to  one  as  his 
portion  ;  allotment ;  apportionment ;  fate  ;  des- 
tiny ;  doom. 

Our  own  lot  Is  best:  and,  by  aiming  at  what  we  have  not, 
we  lo»e  what  we  have  already.  L'E«trange. 


He  was  but  born  to  try 
The  lot  of  man,  to  suffer  iiud  to  die. 


Pope. 


2.  Chance ;  hiizard  ;  fortune ;  hap, 
The  land  shall  be  divided  by  lot.  Hum.  xxvi.  55. 

3.  A  die,  or  any  thing  used  in  determining 
chances. 

Aaron  shall  cast  lots  ujK)n  the  two  goats;  one  lot  for  the 
Lord,  and  the  other  lot  for  the  scupcgoat.  Lev.  xvi.  8. 

Their  tasks  in  cqiuil  portions  she  divides. 
And  where  unequal,  these  by  lots  decides.        Dryden. 

4.  A  distinct  portion  or  parcel ;  one  division 
of  an  aggregate. 

What  lot  of  silks  had  you  at  the  sale?  Johnson. 

5.  A  great  quantity  or  number.  "  A  liot  of 
people."  "  Lots  of  folks."  [Colloquial  and  vul- 
gar, Eng.  and  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

6.  A  proportion  or  share  of  taxes ;  as,  "  To 
pay  scot  and  lot."  Johnson,.    Burrill. 

7.  A  division  or  portion  of  land  measured  off, 
or  appropriated  to  any  purpose ;  as,  "  A  town 
lot  " ;  "  A  house  lot  ";  "A  wood  lot."     [U.  S.] 

*g~  This  use  of  lot  is  common  in  this  country  ;  it 
is  reputed  to  be  of  American  origin  ;  and  if  so,  it  was 
very  early  introduced.  "  It  is  jointly  agreed  and  con- 
cluded that  each  inhabitant  have  a  two-acre  lot  to 
plant  trees  upon."    C/iarlestoiun (Mais.)  Records,  1629. 

—  The  word  lias  recently  Iteen  used  in  this  manner  by 
some  English  writers.  "  The  land  [in  Canada]  is  to 
be  surveyed,  subdivided,  and  marked  out  into  lots." 

—  "  The  best  <ufc(."  P.  Mag.  — "  Lots  of  land."  Laing. 
Syn.  — See  Destiny.  \ 

L6t,  v.  a.     [i.  LOTTED  ;  pp.  lotting,  lotted.] 

1.  To  assign  ;  to  apportion ;  to  allot. 

A  just  reward,  such  as  all  times  before 

Have  ever  lotted  to  those  wretched  folks.       SackvilU. 

2.  To  distribute  in  lots ;  to  sort.  "  The  goods 

p  Intted  "  ~n^jj 


are  lotted. 


fodd. 


I.OTE,  n.    1.  A  fish  resembling  the  cc\.Cot(/rare. 

2.  A  loft,  or  floor.     [South  of  Eng.]    Wriqlit. 

3.  Same  as  LoTifl, or  Lote-tree.         Sviart. 
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t  LOTE'BY,  n.    A  companion.  Chaucer. 

LOTE'-TREE,  n.  The  modem  popular  name  of 
those  kinds  of  lotus,  which  arc  trees, — particu- 
larly, of  a  large  timber-tree  of  Southern  Europe, 
which  bears  edible  berries,  about  the  size  of 
small  cherries  ;  nettle-tree ;  CeUia  attatralia.  — 
See  L0T08.  P.  Cyc. 

LOTH,  a.    See  Loath.  Todd. 

LO'TION,  n.  [L.  lotto ;  lavo,  lotum,  to  wash ;  It. 
lozione;  Sj).  lorion ;  Fr.  lotitm.]  (Med.)  An 
external  fluid  application  ;  a  wash.    Dunyliaon. 

Lb'TOS,n.  [Gt.  Xu,T6f;l..  lotoa,lotits.']  {Hot.) 
A  nante  given  by  the  ancients  to  several  dis- 
tinct plants ;  as,  to  Lotus  aatira  or  trifolitiin 
of  Dioscorides.  a  kind  of  wild  clover  which  grew 
in  the  meadows  round  Sparta  and  Troy ;  to 
Nymphaa  lotus,  a  water-lily  in  Egypt  and  In- 
dia, held  sacred  as  the  symbol  of  creation  ;  to 
Zizyphus  lotus  of  Wildenow,  or  Rhamnua  lotua 
of  Linnaeus,  a  thorny  shrub,  or  small  tree,  bear- 
ing a  reddish  fruit,  about  the  size  of  an  olive, 
upon  which  certain  tribes  subsisted ;  to  CeUia 
australis  of  Northern  Africa,  a  tree  distin- 
guished by  its  hard,  black  wood ;  and  to  a  large 
tree  in  Italy,  probably  identical  with  the  mod- 
ern lote-tree ;  —  written  also  lotus. 

P.  Cyc.     LiddeU  ^  Scott.    Gray. 

LOT'TgR-Y,  n.  [It.  latter ia;  Sp.  loteria;  Fr. 
loterie.]  ' 

1.  t  That  which  is  allotted  ;  allotment, 

Octavia  is  a  blessed  lottery  to  him.  Shal: 

2.  A  distribution  of  prizes  and  blanks  by 
chance ;  a  game  of  hazard  in  which  small  sums 
are  ventured  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  larger 
value  either  in  money  or  in  other  articles. 

itBr-  The  earliest  English  lottery  of  which  there  is 
any  record  was  drawn  in  1569.  The  first  state  or 
parliamentary /oMcry  occurred  in  1709.  During  this 
century  the  English  government  constantly  availed 
itself  of  this  moans  to  raise  money  for  various  public 
works,  of  wliicli  tlio  British  Museum  and  Westminster 
Bridge  are  examples.  Lotteries  have  been  very  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  and  have  bee^i  sanctioned 
by  several  of  the  states.  The  Congress  of  1776  insti- 
tuted a  national  lottery.     Brande.     P.  Cyc. 

LO'Tys,  n.    1.  {^Bot.)  See  Lo- 
tos. 

2.  (Arch.)  An  architectural 
ornament  made-  to  resemble 
the  Nymphtea  alotus,  or  water- 
lily  of  Egypt.  Francia. 

LiJl^D,  a.  [A.  S.  hhid ;  hlotcan,  hietcan,  to  low, 
to  bellow ;  Frs.  hlud  ;  Dut.  Uud  ;  Ger.  laut ; 
Dan.  lyd.  —  "  What  we  now  write  loud  was  for- 
merly, and  more  properly,  written  lowd."  Tooke.] 

1.  Strong  or  powerful  in  sound ;  striking  the 
ear  with  great  force;  as,  "  A  loud  noise." 

2.  That  makes  a  great  noise ;  high-sounding. 

Praise  him  upon  the  loud  cymbals.  P:  cl.  5. 

3.  Clamorous  ;  noisy  ;  boisterous ;  vocifer- 
ous ;  turbulent. 

She  is  loud  and  stubborn;  her  f<>et  abide  not  in  her  house. 

Pror.  vii.  II. 
Syn. —  Loud  is  a  general  term,  signifying  high- 
sounding  ;  as,  loud  thunder,  loud  voice,  sound,  noise.  — 
M'oisy,  vociferous,  turbulent,  and  clamorous  are  com- 
monly used  in  a  had  sense.  JVoisy  company  ;  clamor- 
ous or  turbulent  multitude. 


LO^yo,   ad.       With  loudness ;    loudly, 
knocks  so  loud  ?  " 


'Who 
Shak. 


LOI)d'LY,  ad.    With  loudness;  with  great  sound. 

LodD'N^SS,  w.  The  quality  of  being  loud;  great 
sound  or  noise  :  —  turbulence.  Johnson. 

Loi>D'-VOlCED  (-votst),  a.   Having  a  loud  voice. 

LOUGH  (18k)  ri6k,  S.  IV.  P.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.],  n. 
[Ir.  louf/h.  —  See  Lake,  and  Loch.] 

1.  An  arm  of  the  sea,  or  a  lake.        Drayton. 

2.  A  hole  in  a  rock.    [Local,  Eng.]      Wright. 

t  LOugH  (liSO, ».  from  huyh.  Laughed.  Chaucer. 

LOUIS  D'OR  (l6'<?-d8r'),  n.  [TT.,nLomsqfoold.] 
A  French  gold  coin,  first  struck  in  1G41,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  valued  at  about  20s.  ster- 
ling (#4.84).  Brande. 

LC)CN<;f  E  (liiflnj),  V.  n.  [Old  Fr.  longia,  a  slow 
fellow,  a  lingerer  ;  L.  hngua,  long.  Menage.  — 
Old  Eng.  lungis.]  [i.  loinoed  ;  pp.  lounoixo. 


LOVE 

LOiNOBD.]    To  pas*  time  idly;  to  lire  lazily 
to  idle  ;  to  loll.  '  ' 

You,  my  good  sir,  who  have  loumgt'l  about  LoiHi/rr. 

LQtSifV.,  n.    L  An  idle  gait :  a  Stroll.       Smart. 


A  place  that  idlers  frequent.  Smart. 

kind  of  couch  or  iiufa  for  n 


3.  A  kind  of  couch  or  iHjfa' for  reclining  upon 

LoO.X^f'^R  (li.fln'jflf),  M.    One  who  lounges;  one 

who  loiters  about ;  an  idler.  Johmon. 

LOO.V^'ING,  p.  a.  1.  That  lounges,  or  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  lounger ;  as,  "  A  lounging  person." 
2.  Fit  for  lounging ;  as,  "  A  lounging  place." 

l6up,  r.  a.  &  H.  To  leap;  to  spring:  —  to  run 
or  move  with  celerity.     [Scotland.]     Jamieaon. 

LOUP-CKRyilCH  (lb-Hit' vf-i'),n.  (Fr.]  A  name 
applied  to  the  Canada  lynx.  Sir  J.  Jitchardaon. 

LOOr,  V.  n.     To  frown. —  See  Loweu.  Todd. 

t  l6uR'DAN,  n.  A  loord.  —  Sec  Lukua.v.  BaiUy. 

LoOsE,  n. ;  pi.  LICE.  [A.  S.  lua,  pi.  lya  ;  Dut.  Ittia; 
Ger.  laua ;  Dan.  Inua  ;  Sw.  lua.]  (Ent.)  The 
common  name  of  several  species  of  wingless 
proboscidian,  parasitic  insects  of  the  family 
Pediculida. 

teg-  Three  species  of  liee  are  said  to  infest  the  hu- 
man subject  —  tlio  Pedieutus  humanus,  or  bodtf-lunte, 
the  Pediculus  cerrujUu,  or  Pediculus  humoHus  capitu, 
which  inhnbils  the  head  of  man,  particularly  of  chil- 
dren, and  tlie  Pediculus  pubis,  or  crab-loiue,  which  in- 
habits the  eyebrows,  Sec.     Eng.  Cyc. 

LoO^E  (Ibdz),  V.  a.    To  clean  from  lice.    Spenaer. 

LoOsE'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  genus  /V- 
diculnris;  —  so  called  because  animals  were 
thought  to  become  lousy  by  eating  it.       Baird. 

LOi)'§I-I.Y,  ad.  In  a  lousy,  mean,  paltry  man- 
ner; sciirrily.     [Vulgar.]  Bailey. 

LoO'^I-NfiSS,  w.  The  state  of  being  lousy.  Bailey. 

LOl)8'TpR,  V.  n.  To  make  a  rattling  noise  ;  —  to 
work  hard  :  —  to  idle.    [Local,  Eng.]    IlaJUwilL 

LOU'^Y  (liift'ze),  a.   1.  Infested  with  lice.  Dryden. 

2.    Mean  ;   low-lived ;    contemptible  ;    dirty ; 

scurvy,     [Vulgar.]  Shak 

LOUT,  n.  [Of  disputed  etymology.  —  The  past 
participle  of  to  lotc.  See  Loox.  Tooke.  —  A.  S. 
hlutan ;  Su.  Goth.  <Sf  Icel.  hiia,  Dan.  luder,  to 
bend,  to  bow.  Sj>el/nan,  Juniua.  —  A.  S.  leod; 
Ger.  leute,  the  common  people.  Jamieaon]  A 
low,  boorish  fellow ;  a  loon ;  a  bumpkin ;  a 
clown  ;  —  also  formerly  written  loirt.  Shak. 

LbXJT,  V.  n.  1.  [A.  S.  hlutan.]  t  To  bend  the 
body  ;  to  stoop ;  to  bow ;  —  written  also  lowt. 

Khc  'ran  to  lout 
And  kneel  unto  her  husband.  Gotrrr. 

2.  To  milk  a  cow.     [North  of  Eng.]    Wright. 

t  LOf^T,  r.  a.  To  treat  with  contempt  or  indiffer- 
ence, as  a  lout ;  to  neglect. 

Renowned  TaIlN)t  doth  expect  m^-  aid, 
And  I  am  touted  by  a  traitor  villain. 


LOOt'ISH,  a.    Clownish  ;  awkward. 


Shul: 

Sidney. 

LOUT'|SH-LY,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  a  lout  or 
clown ;  clownishly.  Huloet. 

LO<JT'ISH-NE8S,  n.    Clownishness.  Todd. 

LdU'VjpR  (I6'v?r),  n.     [Fr.  Foui^crt,  the  opening  ; 
ouvrir,  to  open.] 

1.  An  opening  in  the  roofs  of  ancient  halls 
and  kitchens,  commonly  in  the  fonn  of  a  tur- 
ret or  lantern,  for  the  escape  of  smoke  from  the 
fire,  which  usually  burned  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor;  —  also  written  lorer  and  loorer.   Fairholt. 

2.  An  opening  in  the  top  of  a  dove-cot :  — also 
a  chimney.     [North  of  Eng.]  Wright. 

Lourer  tcindow,  a  window  in 
church  steeples,  led  open  or  crossed 
hy  bars  so  placed  as  to  exclude  rain, 
but  admit  air  and  allow  the  p-wage 
of  sound  from  the  bells.  Brittan. — 
Lourer  board,  one  of  the  harx  of 
wood  which  cross  louver  windows. 
BriUoH. 

lOv'A-BI.E  (liivVl'O.  a.    Worthy 
to  be  loved ;  amiable.   Wicklijfe. 

l6v'A<?E  (lav'w),  n.    (Bo/.)  The    lx>ovw  window, 
common  name  of  deciduous  herbaceous  plants 
of  the  genus  Liguaficum.  Loudon. 

L6vE  (lOv),  V.  a.   [Goth,  liuban  ;  A.  S.  lufiati ;  Dut. 
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LOW 


Keven ;   Ger    Ueben.]     [i.  loved  ;  pp.  loving, 

LOVED.] 

1.  To  regard  with  good  will  or  affection,  as  a 
parent,  a  child,  a  relative,  or  a  friend. 

Thou  shall  hive  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.  Deul.  vi.  5. 

By  this  we  know  that  we  love  the  children  of  God  when 
we  love  God  and  keep  his  commandments.  John  v.  2. 

2.  To  regard  with  passionate  affection,  as 
that  of  one  sex  to  the  other. 

The  jealous  man  wishes  himself  a  kind  of  deity  to  the 
person  he  love»;  he  would  be  the  only  employment  of  her 
thoughts.  Addison. 

3.  To  be  pleased  with;  to  take  pleasure  or 
delight  in;  to  like;  —  things  being  the  object. 
"  Arts  which  I  loved."  Cowley. 

Mow  long,  ye  simple,  will  ye  hive  simplicity?     Vrov.  i.  22. 

LOVE  (luv),  V.  n.    To  delight ;  to  take  pleasure. 

It  [Greek  literature]  is  a  subject  in  which  I  love  to  forget 
the  accuracy  of  a  judge  in  the  veneration  of  a  worsliipper 
and  the  gratitude  of  a  child.  Macaulaij. 

l6vE  (I5v),  n.  [A.  S.  lufu,  lufe;  Dut.  Uefde ; 
Ger.  hebe.  —  Sansc.  loab ;  libh,  to  desire.] 

1.  Good  will ;  affectionate  regard  ;  charity. 

Greater  Inve  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends.  John  xv.  1.'!. 

2.  Passionate  affection,  as  of  a  person  of  one 
sex  for  one  of  the  other ;  the  p;ission  between 
the  sexes;  the  tender  passion.  "  She  never  told 
her  love."  Shak. 

Shakspeare  has  portrayed  female  characters,  and  described 
the  passion  of  love,  with  greater  perfection  than  any  other 
writer  of  the  known  worlif,  perhaps  with  the  single  exception 
of  Milton  in  the  delineation  of  Kve.  Coleridge. 

Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart; 

'Tig  woman's  whole  existence.  Bwon. 

3.  Feeling  or  passion  excited  by  whatever  is 
pleasing ;  a  liking ;  fondness.  "  The  hve  of  sci- 
ence." Fenton, 

4.  Object  beloved ;  a  lover  or  a  mistress. 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love.  Spenser. 

How  should  I  your  true  love  know?  Shak. 

To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love.  Jialcigh. 

5.  A  word  of  endearment. 

'Tis  no  dishonor;  trust  me,  love,  'tis  none.  Dryden. 

6.  The  god  of  love  ;  Cupid.  Dryden. 

I  have  heard  of  reasons  manifold 

Whv  Love  must  needs  be  blind; 
But  this  the  best  of  all  I  hold: 

His  eyes  arc  in  his  mind.  Coleridge. 

Labor  of  lone,  a  labor  or  service  performed  gratui- 
tously for  another. —  Of  or  for  all  loves,  by  all  means. 
•'  Speak,  of  all  loves ;   I  swoon  almost  with  fear." 
Shak.  —  To  viake  love  to,  to  court ;  to  woo. 
Demetrius 
Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena.  Shak. 

Syn. —  Love  is  a  very  general  term,  very  variously 
applied  ;  as  love  to  Ood,  love  to  man  or  the  neighbor, 
lone  of  p.trents  and  children,  liiisbands  and  wives, 
&c.  Lore  comprises  affliction,  attachment,  tenderitr-.;.'!, 
good  will,  and  benenoUnce  towards  tlie  object  beloved. 
Looe  is  affuction  accompanied  with  desire  ;  affliction 
is  love  unaccompanied  with  desire.  T.ove  is  an  ardent 
passion  ;  friendship,  a  calm  and  constant  afTcction. 
Lore  and  diarity  are  used  in  tlie  iVew  Testament  inter- 
changeably.—  ^^  Love  and  hatred,  are  the  two  generic 
or  mother  passions  or  affections  of  mind,  from  wliich 
all  theotliers  take  their  rise.  The  former  is  awakened 
by  th :  contemplation  of  something  which  is  regarded 
as  good  ;  and  the  latter  by  the  contemplation  of  some- 
thing which  is  regarded  as  evil."  Fleming. — See 
Affection,  Charity. 

Ii6VE,  a.  Of,  or  relating  to,  love.  "Love  af- 
fairs." Shak. 

l6vE'— AP-PLE,  n.  A  plant  (Lycopersicum  cscu- 
lentuni)  and  its  fruit ;  the  tomato.        Eny.  Cyc. 

l6ve'-BED,  M.    A  bed  for  lewdness.  Shak. 

LOVE'-BIRD,  n.  (Ornith.)  One  of  a  genus  of 
diminutive  birds  of  the  family  PsiitactdcB,  noted 
for  their  attachment  to  each  other  Baird. 

l6ve'-BR6K-PR,  n.  A  broker  or  negotiator  in 
matters  of  love.  Shak. 

L6vE'-CHILD,  n.  A  child  born  out  of  wedlock  ; 
an  illegitimate  child ;  a  bastard.  Dickens. 

L6vE'-CR.ACKED  (liiv'crakt).     Crazed  with  love. 

L<^VE'— DAY,  n.  1.  A  day,  in  old  times,  appoint- 
ed for  the  amicjible  settlement  of  differences  ;  a 
day  of  amity  or  reconciliation.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  day  in  which  one  neighbor  works  for 
another  gratuitously.     [Local.]  Ogilvie. 

L6vE'— F.A-VOR,  n.  Something  given  to  be  worn 
in  token  of  love.  Bp.  Hall. 

LOVE'-FEAST,  n.    {Eccl.  Hist.)     1.  Among  the 


primitive  Christians,  a  feast  of  charity,  held  be^ 
fore  or  after  the  communion,  at  which  food  con- 
tributed by  the  rich  was  consumed  at  a  common 
feast ;  agapce.  —  See  Agap^k. 

2.  A  species  of  religious  ordinance  held  quar- 
terly by  the  Methodists  in  imitation  of  the 
agapm  of  the  early  Christians.  Brande. 

l6  VE'-FEAT,  n.  The  gallant  act  of  a  lover.  Shak. 

LOVE'-GrAss,  a.  {Bat.)  A  beautiful  kind  of 
grass ;  Eragrostis  megastachya.  Gray. 

l6ve'-HOOD  (hud),  n.     A  thin  silk  stuff. 

Ainsioorth. 
L6vE'-lN-I'DLE-NESS,n.(Boi;.)  A  kind  of  violet. 

Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound. 
And  maidens  call  it  loce-iit-idleness.  Shak. 

LOVE'-KNOT,  (luv'nfit),  w.  A  complicated  knot; 
a  sort  of  love-favor,  representing  mutual  attach- 
ment. Johnson. 

LOVE'-LA-BORED,  a.     Labored  through  love. 

The  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 

Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labored  song.  Milton. 

LOVE'-LAss,  n.     A  sweetheart.     Mir.  for  Mag. 

l6vE'-LEARN-5D,  a.  Learned  in  love.  "The 
birds'  lovc-learncd  song."  Spenser. 

LOVE'L^SS,  a.  Void  of  love  or  affection.  Milton. 

LOVE'-LET-T^R,  n.  A  letter  of  courtship;  a 
billetdoux.  Shak. 

L6VE'-LlE§-BLEED'lNG,n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
amaranth  with  long,  pendent  masses  of  crimson 
flowers  ;  Amaranthus  candatus.  Loudon. 

LOVE'LJ-LY,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  excite 
love ;  amiably,     [u.]  Otway. 

LOVE'H-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  lovely ; 
amiableness.  Addisoji. 

Lorelivesa 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament. 
But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most.      Thomson. 

LOVE'LING,  n.    A  small  lover.  Sylvester. 

LOVE'-LINKED  (luv'lingkt),  a.  Linked  or  con- 
nected by  love.  Wright. 

l6vE'LOCK,  n.     A  curl  or  lock  of  hair,  hanging 

near  or  over  the  ear,  worn  by  men  of  fashion  in 

the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Lily. 

jB^g'  "  Sailors  now  term  the  curls  they  wear  on  their 

temples  lovelocks."     Wright. 

l6vE'-L6NG-ING,  n.  The'  longing  of  love. 
"She  in  love-longing  fell."  Drayton. 

LOVE'LORN,  a.   Forsaken  by  one's  love.    Milton. 

l6ve'LY,  a.  Worthy  of  or  exciting  love  ;  hav- 
ing qualities  that  excite  love  ;  amiable.     Prior. 

Whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  arc  lorehi, 

whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  .  .  .  think  on  these 

things.  I'hil.  iv.  8. 

For  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 

In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good,  Milton. 

Syn. — See  Amiable. 

l6ve'LY,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  excite 
love.  "  Lovely  fair."  Shak.  "  Earth  lovely 
smiled."     Milton. 

l6vE'LY-FACED,  a.     Having  a  lovely  face. 

l6vE'-MATCH,  n.  A  match  formed  for  the  sake 
of  love.  Clarke. 

l6vE'-M6N-GPR  (-inung'ger,  82),  n.  One  who 
deals  in  affairs  of  love ;  a  love-broker.       Shak. 

l6ve'— PAT,  n.     A  pat  given  in  token  of  love. 

l6vE'-PINED,  a.     "Wasting  by  love.  Clarke. 

L6vE'au!CK,  a.  Eager  through  love.  "  Love- 
quick  eyes."  Daniel. 

LOV'pR,  n.     One  who  loves, — particularly  one 
who  has  a  tender  passion  for  one  of  the  other 
sex,  and  especially  a  male.     "  A  hver  of  hospi- 
tality." Tit.  i.  8. 
I  slew  my  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome.  Shak. 
And  then  the  lover. 
Sighing  like  ftirnace.  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow.                              Shak. 

LO'V^R,  n.    See  Lower. 

LOV'ERED  (mv'erd),  a.     Having  a  lover.     Shak. 

LOV'pR— lTke,  a.  Being  in  the  manner  of  a 
lover.  Milton. 

LOVE'-SE-CRPT.  n.    A  secret  between  lovers. 

Or  what  lovc-necret  which  I  must  not  hear?         Ih-yden. 


l6vE'-SHAfT,  n.    The  arrow  of  Cupid.      Shak. 

LOVE'SlCK,  a.     1.  Sick  or  languishing  with  love 
or  amorous  desire.  "A  foces/i;^  mind."  Grantill. 
2.  Dictated  by,  or  expressive  of,  languishing 
love. 

Where  nightingales  their  lovesick  ditties  sing.       Dryden, 

LOVE'STCK-NESS,  n.      The  state  of  being  love- 
sick ;  sickness  caused  by  love.  Wymei-leii. 

l6ve'SOME,  a.     Lovely,     [r.]  Dryden. 

l6vE'— SONG,  n.     An  amorous  song;  a  song  ex- 
pressing love.  Shak. 

LOVE'-SUIT  (luv'sut),  n.     Courtship.  Shak, 

l6vE'-TALE,  M.    A  narrative  of  love.      Milton. 


LOVE'-THOUGHT     (luv'thawt),     n. 
thought  or  fancy. 


Amorouw 
Shak 


LOVE'-TO-KEN  (-kn),  n.  A  present  given  it> 
token  of  love.  Shak 

L6VE'-Tdf  (liiv'tol),  n.   A  small  or  trifling  love 

token.  Arbuthnot 

l6vE'-  TRICK,  n.    An  artifice  expressive  of  love 

Other  love-tricks  than  glancing  with  the  eyes.  Donnt 

LOV'jNG,  a.     1.  Feeling  or  entertaining  love;  at 

fectionate  ;  fond.     "  iormy  friends."        Shak 

2.  Expressing  love.  "  Loving  words."  Shak. 

L6v'ING-CflP,  «.'  A  large  cup  formerly  passe»\ 
round  the  table  after  grace  was  said,  and  par, 
taken  of  in  token  of  love ;  grace-cup.      Clarke. 

Ldv'lNG-KlND'NfSS,  n.  Tenderness;  favor; 
mercy.  "  Remember,  O  Lord,  thy  tender  mer- 
cies and  thy  loving-kindness."  Ps.  xxv.  6. 

LOV'jNG-LY  (luv'jng-le),  ad.  In  a  loving  man- 
ner ;  with  love  ;  affectionately.  Draytom 

LOV'JNG-NESS,  M.    Love ;  affection.  Sidtiey. 

LOW  (lo),  a.  [Dut.  laag  ;  Ger.  leg  ;  Dan.  lav  ; 
Sw.  l(ig.  —  From  A.  S.  lecgan.  Tooke.'] 

1.  Placed  or  having  place  below  some  other 
thing  or  things  to  which  reference  is  tacitly 
made;  not  elevated  in  place  or  local  situation; 
not  high;  as,  "A  low  cloud";  "The  old  red 
sandstone  is  lower  than  the  coal  formation." 

The  Philistines  also  had  invaded  the  cities  of  the  low 
country.  i  Chun,  xxviii.  18. 

2.  In  perpendicular  dimension  or  extent  less 
than  some  mark  or  standard ;  of  small  altitude  ; 
not  tall ;  as,  "  A  to?<j  house  " ;  "  Loio  shrubs." 

A  spreading  vine,  of  low  stature.         Ezck.  xvii.  6. 

3.  Not  rising  much  towards  the  north  or  the 
south  pole  of  the  globe ;  near  the  equator ;  as, 
"  Low  latitudes." 

4.  Not  rising  into  antiquity ;  late  in  time ; 
modern.     "  The  lower  empire."  Johnson. 

5.  Below  the  usual  price  or  rate  ;  not  dear  in 
price.  "  Low  price."  "  Corn  is  low."     Johnson. 

6.  Depressed  in  the  scale  of  soimds ;  grave ; 
not  high  or  acute  ;  as,  "  A  loto  note." 

7.  Not  loud  ;  not  noisy  ;  soft. 

Nor  arc  those  cmpty-hcartcd  whose  low  sound 
Keverbs  no  hoUowuess.  Shak. 

The  lowest  sound  may  be  heard  distinctly  to  the  farthest 
part  of  the  audience.  Addison. 

8.  Dejected ;  depressed  ;  dispirited  ;  cast 
down.     "  His  spirits  are  so  htc."  Dryden, 

9.  Depressed  in  rank,  station,  or  condition ; 
ignoble  ;  abject ;  servile. 

Both  low  and  high,  rich  and  poor,  together.  Ps.  xlix.  2. 
He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor.  Shak. 

10.  Of  inferior  value  or  importance. 

The  blessings  of  fortune  are  the  lowest;  the  next  are  the 
bodily  advantages  of  strength  and  health;  butthc  sunerlativ* 
blessings,  in  fine,  arc  those  of  the  mind.  VEstratiue. 

11.  Base  ;  degraded  ;  mean  ;  vile ;  vulgar  ;  as, 
"  Low  companions  "  ;  "  I^ow  propensities." 

12.  Betokening  meanness  or  baseness;  dis- 
honorable; paltry.     "  Aow  tricks."       Johnson. 

13.  Mean  or  inferior  in  sentiment  or  in  lan- 
guage ;  not  elevated ;  base  ;  vile  ;  abject ;  mean, 
"  Thoughts  that  are  low  and  vulgar."   Addison. 

In  comparison  of  these  divine  writers,  the  noblest  wits  of 
the  heathen  world  are  low  and  dull.  Pelton. 

14.  Submissive  ;  reverent ;  humble  ;  lowly. 

From  the  tree  her  step  she  turned. 

But  first  low  reverence  done,  as  to  the  power 

That  dwelt  within.  Milton. 

15.  Reduced  in  health  or  strength;  weak; 
exhausted;  as,  "The  patient  is  very  loto." 
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^^^lO.  Not  great ;  moderate  ;  as,  "  Low  temper- 
ature." 
17.  Plain  ;  simple ;  as,  "  A  low  diet." 
Syn.  — See  Hu.mble. 

LOW  (18),  ad.    1.  Not  high  ;  not  on  high. 

2.  Not  at  a  great  or  high  rate  or  price ;  as, 
"  He  bought  hw  and  sold  high." 

3.  Ill  times  approaching  near  our  own. 

Even  M  low  down  an  Abrahiuii'a  tinic,  they  wandered  with 
their  9ock«  and  ht-rdn.  Locke. 

4.  Softly  ;  not  loudly  ;  in  a  low  tone. 

Speak  low,  if  you  «poak  love.  Shak. 

6.  To  a  stnte  of  subjection,  degradation,  or 
huTuiliiition  ;  in  a  depressed  state. 

Unw  coiniii  it  thnt.  hnvhiK  been  onci;  no  low  brought,  .  .  . 
they  afliTWurdu  lifted  up  theni8clve»  »o  »tr«n){ly  ?        tljM^iuiei: 

6.  (A/iM.)  With  sound  depressed  in  the  scale  ; 
with  a  low  sound ;  not  high. 

They  can  mng  both  high  and  low.  Shai: 

49~  This  word  is  much  used  in  composition. 

L6W  (is),  n.  [A.  S.  liff  ;  M.  Goth,  /oga ;  Ger. 
lo/if:;  Da.n.ltte;lce\.l6ge;  Sw.ltiae.]  Flame; 
blaze ;  fire.    [Scot,  and  North  of  Lng.]   Wright. 

I.iiW  (la),  t?.  o.    To  make  low;  to  lower.     Swift. 

II  Lt')W  {\h)  [16,  .S.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Scott,  Bar- 
clay, Mr. ;  Iha,  P.  Nures,  Kenrick  ;  liift  or  16,  \V.\ 
r.  n.  [A.  S.  hloican,  hkwan ;  Dut.  loeijen  ;  Old 
(jer.  hlojan,  I'legen,  luogen.]  [i.  lowkd  ;  pp. 
Lowixo,  LOWED.]  To  bellow,  as  a  cow ;  to  moo. 

Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  when  he  hath  grass  ?  or  loiveth  the 

ox  over  his  fodder?  Jo!>  vi.  5. 

The  lowinu  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea.  Graf). 

09^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Buchanan,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Barclay  pronounce  tliis  word  in  the 
last  manner  [IS]  ;  but  Dr.  Johnson,  Ur.  Konrick.  Mr. 
Nares,  and  >Mr.  Perry,  In  the  first ;  and  that  this  is 
the  true  prinunciation  there  Is  little  doubt ;  nut  only 
as  it  is  the  more  general  sound  of  the  diphthong,  hut 
as  it  is  more  expressive  «f  the  tiling  signified.  The 
other  sound  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  novelty,  and  ought 
tu  be  exploded.  Without  laying  much  stress  on  Dry- 
den's  rhyme,  it  seems  to  confirm  this  opinion  :  — 

"  Fnir  lo  graced  his  shield;  but  lo  now 
With  horns  exulted  stands,  and  seems  to  low."    W. 

II  LOW,  n.  The  voice  of  a  bovine  animal,  as  of  an 
ox  or  a  cow ;  moo. 

Bull  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  loio.  Shak. 

LOW.  [A.  S.  fiUcic,  hlaw,  a  heap,  a  hill,  a  barrow.] 
A  termination  of  names  of  places,  as  in  Mar- 
low,  XmAIow,  &c.  ;  —  anciently  also  written  lowe 
and  he.  Gibson. 

LOW,  v.  a.    To  heap  up.    [Local,  Eng.]   Wright. 

t  LOVV'ANCE,  n.   Allowance  ;  income.  Rowland. 

LoW'ANCE,  V.  a.  To  put  upon  an  allowance ;  to 
allowance.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halloway, 

LOW'BfiLL  (lo'bel),  n.     [low,  flame,  and  beU.] 

1.  A  low-sounding  bell  used  in  bird-catching, 
to  make  the  birds  lie  close,  till,  by  a  more  vio- 
lent noise,  and  a  light,  they  are  alarmed  and  fly 
into  the  net,  which  is  raised  while  the  bell  is 
rmging.  Nares.     Ualliwell 

As  timorous  larks  nmazed  are, 
With  light  and  witli  a  lowttlt.  Percy'i'  Rel. 

The  fowler's  lowbell  robs  the  lark  of  sleep.     Dr.  King. 

2.  A  term  of  familiarity.  "Peace,  gentle 
lowbell."  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

Low'BfiLL,  V.  a.     1.  To  scare  as  with  a  lowbell. 

To  be  thus  lowbelleil  with  panic  frights.  Hammond. 

2.  To  serenade  a  man  and  wife  that  quarrel 
with  each  other.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

L6w'-Bfix\D-pD,  a.  Bent  low;  in  a  supplicat- 
ing attitude. 

The  crouching  client,  with  low-hemleil  knee.  f/all. 

LOWBORN,  a.     Of  mean  or  low  birth.  Shak. 

L6w'BRf:D,  a.  Bred  or  educated  in  a  low  condi- 
tion or  manner  ;  vulgar.  Garrick. 

l5w'-CHURCH,  a.  (Eccl.)  Noting  a  party  in 
the  Church  of  England  attaching  minor  impor- 
tance to  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  ordinances, 
and  to  episcopacy  ;  —  opposed  to  high-church.  — 
See  HiOH-CHincH.  Bratide. 

LOW'_CIIURCH-MAN,n.  {Eccl.)  One  of  the  low- 
church  party.        '  Eden. 

^^}^\  [Goth,  hlaiw,  a  heap,  a  hill,  a  barrow; 
A.  S.  hlww,  h/nw.]  A  termination  of  local 
names,  as  in  Lud/ow.  —  See  Low.  Gibson. 
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l6w'5R  (I8'?r),  ^-o.    [«.  LOWEKEn;  pp.  loweu- 

INO,  I.OWKUKI).] 

1.  To  make  or  bring  do^vn  ;  to  cause  to  de- 
scend ;  to  take  or  let  down;  as,  "To  lower  a 
flag  " ;  "  To  lower  a  bucket  into  a  well." 

2.  To  bring  down  ;  to  reduce  in  condition  or 
character  ;  to  humble  ;  to  degrade  ;  to  debase  ; 
as,  "  To  lower  a.  man  in  ])iiblic  estimation." 

3.  To  lessen ;  to  diminish ;  to  reduce  in 
amount  or  in  value ;  as,  "  To  lower  the  price." 

It  ia  fur  their  advantage  to  loicer  their  interest         Child. 

LOW'gR  (I6'?r),  V.  n.  To  grow  lower  or  less  ;  to 
fall ;  to  sink  ;  to  subside  ;  to  diminish. 

The  present  pleasure. 
By  rcvolutitm  Unn-iiiiy,  does  IJccume 
The  opposite  of  itselt:  Shak. 

LoW'^R  (liifl'^r),  t>.  ».    [/.lowered;  pp.  hovr- 

EUI.no,  LOWKltEI).] 

1.  To  appear  dark  or  gloomy  ;  to  darken  ;  to 
be  clouded.     "  This  lowering  tempest."     Shak. 

Whose  favor,  like  the  clouds  ofsiiring,  might  lower.  VotcjKr. 

2.  To  draw  down  or  contract  the  brow,  as  in 
anger  or  sullenness  ;  to  look  sullen  ;  to  frown. 

I^t  banished  .Man us,  Imveriim  by  thy  side. 

Compare  thy  fickle  fortunes  with  his  own.      Shenttone. 

3.  To  raise  the  shoulders;  to  shruc;  the 
shoulders.     [Local,  Eng.]  U  right. 

fLOVV'gR  ^liift'er), »».  Cloudiness;  gloominess: 
—  a  lowering  look.  Sidney. 

LOW'eR-CASE,  w.  (Printing.)  The  case  which 
contains  the  small  letters ;  —  so  called  because 
it  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame.  Francis. 

LOW'^R-CASE,  a.  (Printing.)  Noting  small 
letters,  as  opposed  to  capitals.  Adams. 

LOVV^'pR-lNO,  a.  Threatening  a  storm  ;  cloudy  ; 
overcast ;  as,  "  Lotcering  weather." 

LOW'PR-InG,  n.  The  act  of  lessening;  diminu- 
tion.    "  The  lotcering  of  the  rate  of  interest." 

LoW^R-lNO-Ly,  ad.  With  cloudiness  :  —  gloom- 
ily ;  sullenly.  Sherwood.     Gascoigne. 

LOW'^R-MOST,  a.     Lowest.  Bacon. 

LoW'gE-Y,  a.   Cloudy  ;  overcast;  dark.   Brotcne. 

LOW'-^ER-M.AN,  n.  That  dialect  of  the  German 
language  which  is  spoken  in  the  northern  and 
flat  part  of  Germany.  Bosworth. 

LOW'IXG,  n.    The  bellowing  of  cattle  ;  low. 

The  hiving  of  cattle  and  the  melody  of  birds.      Stewart. 

LO W'lNG,  p.  a.     Bellowing,  as  cattle. 

LOW'LAND,  n.  Land  or  territory  which  is  low 
with  respect  to  the  neighboring  country.  Dryden. 

LOW'LAND^,  n.  pi.  The  southern  part  of  Scot- 
land, as  distinguished  from  the  northern  and 
western  parts,  which  are  mountainous.       Rees. 

l6w'-LAt-IN,  n.    The  Latin  of  the  middle  ages. 

t  LOW'LI-HOOn  (lo'le-hfld),  n.  A  low  or  humble 
state ;  humility.  Chaucer. 

LOWLJ-LY,  ad.    In  a  lowly  manner  ;  humbly. 

LOW'LJ-NESS,   n.     1.  Humility;    freedom   from 

pride.    "LotpftW.w  and  meekness."    Eph.\\.2. 

2.  Want  of  dignity  ;  meanness  ;  abject  state. 

"  The  lowliness  of  my  fortune."    [it.]     Dryden. 

LOW'LY,  a.  1.  Not  elevated  in  place  ;  not  high ; 
low.     "  The  lowly  reed."  Congrere. 

Where  tffens  glides  along  the  lowly  londs.        Dryden. 

2.  Humble  ;  meek ;  submissive ;  resijjned. 
"  He  giveth  grace  unto  the  loiely."  Prov.  iii.  .34. 

Take  mv  yoke  upon  you,  and  leorn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  In  heart.  ilatt.  xi.  '29. 

3.  Without  rank  or  dignity ;  low  ;  not  great. 

One  common  right  the  great  and  lowly  claim.  J'o/te. 

4.  Not  lofty  or  sublime ;  unpretending ; 
modest. 

For  all  who  reod,  and  rending  not  disdain. 
These  rural  poems,  and  their  tnirlii  strain. 
The  name  or  Varus  oft  inscribed  shall  sec.  Dryden. 

Syn. —  See  Humble. 

LOW'LY,  ad.  1.  Humbly;  meekly;  modestly. 
**  Be  lijwly  wise."  Milton. 

2.  Meanly  ;  not  highly  ;  without  grandeur  or 
dignity  ;  in  a  humble  station. 

'T  is  b<>tter  to  be  lowly  twm. 
And  range  with  hnmhle  livers  In  content. 
Than  to  be  |H<rked  up  in  a  glistering  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorniw.  Shak. 
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L6w'-MftN,  n.  pi.  False  dice,  so  constructed  a* 
always  to  turn  up  low  numbers.        Ilarringtim. 

L6v\"-Mi\I).er>,  a.  Having  a  low  and  vulgar 
mind ;  mean  ;  base.  Thomson. 

L6w'-M0t'TEHED  (-niBt'i^rd),  a.  Muttered  in 
a  low  tone.  Clarke. 

LOWN  (liiQn  or  I8n),  n.  [See  Loojc.]  A  scoun- 
drel ;  a  loon ;  —  written  also  towne.  Shak. 

LOvVnD,  o.  [Scot,  htm,  loim,  from  A.  S.  hleo, 
/{^oio,  a  sheltered  place ;  lvf\.  hrfn.]  C.ilm  and 
mild ;  sheltered  from  wind.  [N.  of  Eng.]  Hrorkrtt. 

LOVy'NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  qnality  o( 
being  low  in  place,  sUition,  rank  or  dignity. 

ThelowntM  of  the  Umgh  where  the  fruit  eomrlh  mskrth 
the  firult  greater,  and  to  ripen  lietlcr.  Jluron. 

2.  Want  of  siibliinity  in  style  or  sentiment. 
"  If  his  fault  be  too  much  loimess."       Dryden. 

3.  SubmissivenesB ;  humility.  "  Such  loirnest 
of  obedience."  Bacon. 

4.  Depression  ;  dejection  ;  low  spirits  ;  de- 
jcctedness.     •'  Lowness  of  spirit."  Swift. 

5.  The  state  of  being  below  the  usual  rate  cr 
price  ;  as,  "The  lotcness  of  goods." 

6.  Graveness  or  softness  of  sound.    Wright. 

LOw'-PRfcSS'rRE  (-prSsli'iir),  n.  (Steam  En. 
gines.)  A  pressure  equal  only  to  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere, or  less. — See  Hinii-i>ui-:»st  UK. 

I.ovt -pressure  enginrg,  steam  englneti  whirh  ire  fit- 
ted with  an  apparatua  fur  condensing  the  steam  inic 
water,  so  that  a  vacuum,  nearly  romplcte,  ia  formed 
in  one  part  of  the  cylinder,  just  liofore  the  Htroke  of 
the  piston  into  thai  pan  taken  place,  the  reiiiiii.inre 
of  the  atmosphere  lieing  thereby  avoided,  and  steam 
of  only  a  moderate  pressure  being  required.    Bigrloit. 

LOW'-PRIced  (-prist),  a.  Below  the  usual  price 
or  rate  ;  low ;  cheap.  Ed.  Rev. 

LOW'-r66fED  (-rflft).  a.  Having  a  low  roof. 
"  The  low-roofed  house  of  Socrates."       Hilton. 

LOW'-SPlR'|T-pn,  a.     1.  Of  a  mean  or  ignoble 

spirit;  base;  grovelling.  Swift. 

2.  Dejected  ;  depressed  ;  dispirited.      lA>cke. 

L6w'-SPlR'|T-5D-Nftss,  n.    The  state  of  being 
low-spirited ;  low-spirits  ;  dejection. 
Syn.  — See  Dejection. 

LOW'-SPTr-JTS,  n.  Depression  or  dejection  of 
mind;  hypochondriasis.  Dunglison. 

L6w'-8UN-DA Y,  n.  The  first  Sundav  after  East- 
er; — so  called  because  celebrated  as  a  feast, 
but  of  a  lower  degree  than  Easter-day.      Eden. 

LoWt,  n.  &  r.    See  Lolt. 

L6W'-TII0UGIIT-(;D  (I6thawt-?d),  a.  Mean  or 
low  of  thought  or  sentiment.  Milton. 

LOW'-VOi'CED  (-vijist),  a.     Having  a  low  voice. 

LOW'-WA-T^R,  n.  The  lowest  point  to  which 
the  tide  ebbs.  Crabb. 

L6w'-WA-T^R,  a.  Relating  to  the  lowest  point 
of  the  ebb  tide.  Petvtant, 

LOW'-W' fNE§,  n.  pi.  (Distilling.)  A  weak  spir- 
it, obtained  from  the  first  distillation  of  the 
wash,  and  which  is  yet  to  be  rectified  ;  the  first 
run  of  the  still.  Brande. 

r.OW'-WORM  (-wUnn),  n.  (Farriery.)  A  disease 
in  horses  like  the  shingles.  Crabb- 

l6x-1-A'JVJE,  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  Xo^Of,  cross- 
wise.] (Ornifh.)  A 
sub-family  of  eoni- 
rostral  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres  and 
family  Fringillidtr; 
cross-bills.     Gray.  Lozia  pityopditacua, 

LftX-Q-DR^M'lC,  a.  [Or.  ;»(<$,  oblique,  and  iit 
fMOf,  a  course  ;  Fr.  loxodromiqtte.]  Pertaining  to 
oblique  sailing  by  the  rhomb ;  as,  "  J.,ojcndromte 
tables." 

Loii'dnmic  eurre  or  npirat,  (MatM.)  a  kind  of  (piral 
traced  upon  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  by  a  (mint  mov- 
ing ill  surli  a  manner  that  its  iiath  cuts  all  the  merid- 
ians at  the  same  angle,  continually  approsrliing  the 
pole,  hut  never  reaching  it.  It  i«'  the  fame  av  th« 
rbumh  line  iu  nMVi|;alion,  being  llie  curve  on  wbirh  a 
ship  (iails  wtieu  her  course  l«  always  on  one  point  of 
the  compass.  Daviet  ^  Ptei.     P.  Cyc 
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LOX-O-DROM'ICS,  n.  pi.  The  art  of  oblique  sail- 
ing by  the  rhomb.  Harris. 

LQX-6d'RO-MI§M,  n.  The  tracing  of  a  loxo- 
dromic  curve.  Ed.  Rev. 

LOX-6d'RO-MY,  n.  [L.  loxodromie.']  Same  as 
liOXODROMics.     [r.J  Bailey. 

LOY,  n.  (Agric.)  A  long,  narrow  spade,  used  in 
stony  lands.  Farm.  Ency. 

LOV'AL  (lot'?]),  a.  [L.  legalis;  lex,  legis,  law; 
It.  leale ;  Sp.  leal;  Fi.  loyal;  lay,  toi,  law.] 

1.  True  to  allegiance ;  faithful  to  a  prince  or 
superior.     "  Stout  and  loijal  subjects."     Bacon. 

2.  Faithful  or  true  in  love  ;  true  to  plighted 
faith.     "  Your  true  and  loyal  wife."  Shak. 

There  Laodamia  with  Evadne  moves. 

Unhappy  both,  but  lojial  in  their  loves.         Dryden. 

Syn.— See  Faithful. 

LOY'.VL-l^M,  n.  \Fx.loyalismeI\  Loyalty ;  fidel- 
ity.'  [ii.]  Ec.  Rev. 

LOY'AL-TST,  n.  One  faithful  to  his  sovereign, — 
particularly,  one  who  adheres  to  his  sovereign 
m  times  of  rebellion  or  revolution.       Belsham. 

LOY'AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  loyal  manner  ;  with  fidel- 
ity ;'  faithfully.  Pope. 

LOY'AL-NESS,  n.  Same  as  LoYALTY.  [r.]  Stoic. 

L6y'AL-TY,  m.  1.  Faithful  adherence  to  alle- 
giance ;  fidelity  to  a  sovereign  ;  fealty. 

We,  too,  are  friends  to  loyalty;  we  love 

The  king  who  loves  the  law,  respects  his  bounds. 

And  reigns  content  within  them.  Cowper. 

jgfg- "  The  word  loyalty,  .  .  .  being  derived  from 
[Fr.]  loi,  expresses,  properly,  that  fidelity  which  one 
owes  according  to  law,  and  does  not  necessarily  in- 
clude that  attachment  to  the  royal  person,  which, 
happily,  we  in  England  have  been  able  further  to 
throw  into  the  word."     Trench. 

2.  Fidelity  to  a  husband,  a  wife,  or  a  lover. 

For  his  own  love  his  loyalty  he  saved.  Spenser. 

Le'ZEL  (lo'zl),  n.    See  Losel. 

LOZ'pN^E  (loz'enj'),  n.  [Fr.  lozange,  or -losayige, 
from  Low  L.  laurengia  ;  L.  laiirus,  the  laurel,  in 
allusion  to  the  shape  of  its  leaf.  Scaliger. — 
From  Gr.  Ao^oV,  oblique,  and  L.  angulus,  angle. 
Morin.'] 

1.  {Geom.)  A  figure  with  four 
equal  sides,  and  its  angles  not 
right  angles ;  an  oblique-angled 
parallelogram ;  a  rhorab.ZJa.  <Sr  P- 

2.  A  small  cake  of  preserved  fruit,  or  of 
sugar,  mucilage,  &c.,  sometimes  medicated, 
originally  made  in  the  form  of  a  rhomb,  in 
order  to  be  taken  into  the  mouth  at  once,  but 
now  commonly  round. 

3-  {Her.)  A  bearing  in  the  form  of  a  rhomb. 

Brande. 

LOZ'pN^ED  f-enjd),  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a 
lozenge ;  lozenge-shaped. 

l6z'5N-9Y,  a.  {Her.)  Having  the  field  or 
charge  covered  with  lozenges.  Todd. 

LU,  n.    See  Loo.  Pope. 

LUB'BARD,  n.     A  lubber.  —  See  Ll-bber.  Swift. 

LUB'B^R,  n.     [See  Lob.]     A  lumpish,  sluggish, 

clumsy  fellow;  a  sturdy  drone;  a  lout.  Dryden. 

4^  "  Lubbard  is  .  .  .  perhaps  the  more  proper  word 

for  landsmen  to  use,  the  sailors  having  appropriated 

the  other  [lubber]  to  suit  their  own  notions."    Smart. 

LUB'B^R-LY,  a.  Clumsy;  awkward;  sluggish; 
dull ;  lazy!     "  A  great  lubberly  boy."        Shak. 

LUB'BgR-LY,  ad.  Awkwardly;  clumsily.  Dryden. 

LUB'B(;R'§-H6LE,  n.  (IVaut.)  The  opening  be- 
tween the  he-i.d  of  the  lower  mast  and  the  edge 
of  the  top.  Mar.  Diet. 

LO'BRJC,         )  a.    [L.  lubncus;  It.  §  Sp.  lubrico  ; 
LU'BR|-CAL,  >  Fr.  lubrique.] 

1.  Slippery  ;  having  a  smooth  surface.  "  Her 
lubric  throat."  Crashaw. 

2.  Unsteady;  uncertain.  "The  deep  eand 
lubnc  waves  of  state  and  court."  ]Votton. 

3.  Incontinent ;  lewd ;  wanton.  "  This  luhric 
and  adulterate  age."  Dryden. 

LIJ'BR|-CAN,  n.  A  kind  of  spirit ; — "of  his  prop- 
erties we  are  not  fully  informed."  Nares. 

By  the  Lvhrican's  sad  moans.  Drayton. 


LU'BR|-CAnT,  n.  [L.  hibrico,  lubricans,  to  lubri- 
cate.]    Any  thing  which  lubricates.      Knowles. 

LU'BRJ-CATE,  r.  a.  [L.  lubrico,  lubricatus  ;  lu- 
bricns,  slippery ;  It.  lubricare ;  Sp.  lubricar  ; 
Fr.  lubrifi'er.]  [i.  lubricatiid  ;  pp.  lubri- 
cating, LiBKiCATED.]  To  make  to  slip  easily ; 
to  make  slippery  ;  to  smooth. 

The  evils  of  friction  are  perfectly  provided  a^inst  by  the 
peculiarity  of  the  articulating  surfaces  [of  the  joints  of  the 
animal  frame],  which  are  IvhricateU,  or  as  it  were  oiled,  by  a 
slippery  fluid  termed  synovia.  Brande. 

LU-BRJ-CA'TION,  n.  [Sp.  lubricacion.]  The  act 
or  the  operation  of  making  slippery.         Paley. 

LU'BRJ-CA-TOR, «.  That  which  lubricates.  Burke. 

t  LU-BRI^'J-TATE,  v.  a.    To  lubricate.      Bailey. 

LU-BRIC'!-TY,  n.  \lt.  lubricita ;  Sp.  lubricidad; 
'Fi.  luoricite.'] 

1.  Slipperiness  ;  smoothness  of  surface. 

Its  constant  Ivbricity  and  moisture.  Paley. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  fit  for  lubricating,  or 
making  to  slip  easily.  "  The  mucilage  adds  to 
the  lubricity  of  the  oil."  Ray. 

3.  Incontinence ;  wantonness ;  lewdness. 
"  Lubricity  anA.  debauched  courses."     Herbert. 

LU'BRl-COtJS,  a.     [It.  <Sf  Sp.  lubrico.] 

1.  Slippery  ;  smooth.  Woodward. 

2.  Uncertain  ;  lubric.  "  Matters  so  lubricous 
and  uncertain."  Glanvill. 

LU-BRJ-FAc'TION,  n.  [L.  lubricus,  slippery,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  The  act  or  the  process  of  lu- 
bricating ;  iubrication.  Bacon. 

LU-BRJ-FJ-CA'TION,  71.     Lubrifaction.  Ray. 

LU-CA'MA,  n.  (Bat.)  A  fruit  of  Chili  resembling 
a  peach.  Far?n.  Ency. 

LUCE,  n.  [L.  lucius,  from  Gr.  ?.hKOi,  a  wolf,  —  be- 
cause a  wolf,  as  it  were,  among  fishes.  Vossius.'] 
A  name  applied  to  the  common  pike,  pickerel, 
or  true-jack ;  Esox  lucius  of  Linnajus.      Yarr<'l', 

Tlie  mighty  luce  or  pike,  is  taken  to  be  the  tyrant,  as  the 
salmon  is  the  king,  of  the  fresh  waters.  Walton. 

t  LU'CJINT,  a.  [L.  luceo,  lucens,  to  shine.] 
Shining;  bright;  resplendent.  "The  sun's 
lucent  orb."     [R.]  Milton. 

LU'CERN,  n,  1.  A  sort  of  hunting  dog;  —  per- 
haps so  named  as  coming  from  the  canton  of 
Lucerne  in  Switzerland.  Nares. 

My  lucerne  too,  or  dogs  inured  to  hunt 

Beasts  of  most  rapine.  Chapman. 

2.  (Bat.)  A  leguminous  plant,  extensively 
cultivated  for  fodder  ;  Medicago  sativa.  P.  Cyc. 

LU-CER'NAL,  rt.  [L.  hicerna,  a  lamp;  luceo,  to 
shine ;  hix,  lucis,  light ;  It.  lucernale.']  Relating 
to  a  lamp. 

Lucemal  microscope,  a  compound  microscope,  used 
with  the  light  of  a  lamp,  and  having  a  reflector  and  a 
condensing  lens,  by  one  or  the  otlier  of  which  the 
light  IS  concentrated  on  the.  object.  Olmsted. 

LU'CID,  a.  [L.  lucidus  ;  lux,  lucis,  light ;  It.  iSf 
Sp.  lucido  ;  Fr.  lucide.'] 

1.  Shining ;  bright ;  resplendent ;   luminous. 

The  liquid  clouds  and  lucid  firmament.  Spenser. 

2.  Clear  ;  transparent  ;  pellucid ;  limpid. 
^^  Lucid  streams."  Milton. 

3.  Bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect ;  not 
darkened  by  madness  or  passion  ;  sane. 

A  few  sensual  and  voluptuous  persons  may,  for  a  season, 
eclipse  this  native  light  of  the  soul,  but  can  never  bo  wholly 
smother  and  extinguish  it  but  that,  at  some  lucid  intervals,  it 
will  recover  itself  again,  and  shine  forth  to  the  conviction  of 
their  conscience.  Bentley. 

Syn.  —  See  Clear. 

LU-ClD'I-TY.w.  [It.  lucidith;'Fr.ludditi^.'\  Splen- 
dor ;  brightness  ;  lucidness.  "  A  brightness  or 
lucidity  in  the  sun."     [r.]  Cudwovth. 

LU'CJD-LY,  ad.  With  brightness  ;  clearly.  Sniari. 

LU'CID-NESS,  n.  Brightness ;  clearness. "  Smooth- 
ness and  lucidness  of  glass."  Mountagu. 

LU'CJ-F^R,  n.  [L.  lucifer,  light-bringing ;  lux, 
lucis,  light,  and  fero,  to  bring.] 

1.  The  morning  star ;  the  name  of  the  planet 
Venus,  when  she  appears  in  the  morning  before 
sunrise. 

2.  The  name  of  Satan  before  his  fall,  and  de- 
rivatively since  his  fall. 

And  when  he  falls,  he  falls,  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again.  Shak. 


Of  Pandemonium,  city  and  proud  sent 

Of  Lucifer;  so  by  allusion  called 

Of  that  bright  star  to  Satun  paragoned.  Milton. 

3.  A  match,  ignited  by  friction,  commonly 
made  of  a  small  splint  of  wood  dipped  in  some 
explosive  compound,  as  a  mixture  of  chlorate 
of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  antimony,  or  of 
phosphorus  and  nitre  ;  —  also  called  lucifer- 
match.  Ure. 

LU-CJ-FE'RI-AN,  a.      1.   Relating  to  Lucifer  or 

Satan  ;  devilish.    "  Luciferian  pride."  Sheldon. 

2.  Noting  a  follower  of  Lucifer,  Bishop  of 

Cagliari.     "  Lticiferian  heretic."     Bp.  Barlow. 

LU-CI-FE'RI-AN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  the 
followers  of  Lucifer,  Bishop  of  Cagliari,  in  the 
fourth  century,  who  refused  to  hold  communion 
with  the  clergj-  who  had  conformed  to  the  Arian 
doctrines,  and  who  believed  the  soul  to  be  of  a 
carnal  nature,  and  to  be  transmitted  from 
father  to  child.  Brande, 

LU'Cl-FER-MATCH,  n.  A  match  ignited  by  fric- 
tion ;  a  lucifer.  —  See  Lucifer.  Brewer, 

LU-C!f'5R-OUS,  a,  [It.  <Sf  Sp.  lucifero-.']  Giving 
light;  affording  means  of  discovery.         Boyle. 

LU-cIf'PR-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  so  as  to 
give  light ;  so  as  to  discover,     [r.]         Brotone. 

LU-CIF'IC,  a.  [L.  htx,  lucis,  light,  and  yrtcto,  to 
make.]     Producing  light.  Grew. 

LU'CJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  lux,  lucis,  light,  arid  forma, 
form.]  Having  the  nature  of  light.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

LU-CiM'p-TgR,  n.  [L.  Itix,  l^^cis,  light,  and  Gr. 
/jf'rpov,  ameasure.]  An  apparatus  formeasuring 
the  intensity  of  light ;  a  photometer.  Hamilton, 

LUCK,  n.  [Dut.  geluk.  Ink;  Old  Ger.  qel'ike;  Ger. 
gli'ck;  Dan.  lykke;  Sw.  lycka.  —  From  A.  S. 
gelo'ccan,  lecccan,  to  catch.    Tooke.  Richardson. 

—  From  Gr.  Kayy^avui,  to  obtain  by  lot  or  fate ; 
or,  Gr.  yXvKbs,  y^-vKu,  sweet.     Casaubon.  Junius. 

—  From  Ger.  gleichen,  to  please.  Wachter."] 
Hap ;  chance  ;  fortune  ;  casual  event ;  casualty, 
"  Good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers."  Shak. 

Such,  how  highly  soever  they  may  have  the  liick  to  bu 
thought  of,  are  far  trom  being  Israelites  indeed.  South. 

Syn.  —  Luck,  fortune,  and  hap,  without  an  epithet, 
are  taken  in  a  favorable  sense,  like  their  adjectives 
lucky,  fortunate,  ami  happy;  and  they  form  compuunda 
to  take  an  ill  sense  ;  as  ill-luck,  misfortune,  mishap. — 
Chance  likewise  takes  the  form  of  mischance.  —  An 
even  chance  (either  of  good  or  evil),  good  or  bad  luck  or 
fortune.  —  See  CHANCE. 

LUCK'I-LY,  ad.   In  a  lucky  manner  ;  fortunately. 

LUCK'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  luckv ; 
good  fortune.  Locke. 

LUCK'LgSS,  a.  Not  having,  or  not  attended  with, 
good  fortune  ;  unfortunate  ;  unhappy ;  unlucky. 

Those  luckless  beings  .  . .  seem  to  be  set  up  in  snciety  as 
butts  for  the  arrows  of  raillery  and  ridicule.  Obeerrer. 

LUCKXpSS-LY,  ad.  In  a  luckless  manner;  un- 
fortunately ;  unsuccessfully.  Clarke. 

LUCK'PEN-NY,  n.  A  small  sum  given  back  by  a 
person  who  receives  money  in  consequence  of  a 
bargain.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

LUCK'Y,  a.  1.  Having  good  fortune  ;  fortunate  ; 
happy  or  successful  by  chance. 

What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause? 

That  Somerset  be  sent  as  regent  thitlier; 

'Tis  meet  that  lucky  ruler  he  employed; 

Witness  the  fortune  he  hatli  had  in  France.  Shak. 

2.  Favorable  ;  prosperous  ;  auspicious. 
"  Lucky  words."  Milton.  "  A  lucky  day."  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Auspicious,  Fortunate,  Happy, 
Luck. 

LU'CRA-TIve,  rt.  [L.  lucrativus;  lucror,  htcra- 
tus,  to  gain  ;  lucrum,  gain  ;  It.  <5s'  Sp.  lucratiro ; 
Fr.  lucratif.]  Bringing  money,  or  its  equiva- 
lent ;  gainful ;  profitable  ;  as,  "  A  lucrative 
trade  or  pursuit " ;  "A  lucrative  office." 

LU'CRE  (la'ker),  n.  [L.  lucrum  ;  It.  *  Sp.  lucro; 
Fr.  lucre.]  Pecuniary  gain  or  advantage  ;  profit ; 

—  almost  always  in  an  ill  sense. 

They  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  neaven 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn 
Of  lucre  and  ambition.  Milton. 

t  LU'CRE  (lu'ker),  v.  n.  To  desire  pecuniary  gain 
or  advantage.'  Andeison. 

tLU-CRIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L-  lucrum,  gain,  and 
fero,  to  bring.]     Gainful ;  profitable.        Boyle 
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LUCRIFERODSNESS 

t  LV-CRlF'eR-f'V^-NftsS.  n.  The  state  of  being 
lucrifcrous  or  profitable.  Boyle. 

t  LI-CRlK']f'\  a.  [L.  lucrum,  gain,  and  facio,  to 
make.]     Producing  gain.  Baik'!/. 

LU'CKOVS,  rt.  Pertaining  to  lucre  or  gain.  Cooper. 

t  M'C-TA'TIQX,  n.  [L.  luctatio.]  Struggle  ; 
ctiort;  contest,     [n.']  Farinydon. 

+  I,flCT'l,l-AIi,  a.  [L.  liictus,  mourning.]  Lam- 
entable. '"  Turbufent  and  luctual  times. '  Buck. 

HfCl'-BKATB,    V.  n.      [L.    lucuhro,    lucubratus; 

'  It.  Itwubiare  \  Sp.  lucubrar.]   To  work  or  study 

by  lamp  or  candle-light ;  to  work  or  study  by 

night.  Cockeram. 

lC-C'V-BRA'TIQN,  «.     [L.  lucubratio;   It.  lucu- 
brazione ;  Sp.  lucubracion ;  Fr.  lucubration.] 
L  Study  by  candle-light  or  at  night. 
By  contlmml  hifiibrntwn,  he  diligently  ran  through  ail  the 
forran  of  logic  and  piiiloiophy .  ''  """• 

2.  A  composition  or  writing  prepared,  or  im- 
agined to  have  been  prepared,  by  night. 

Tliv  lucutnatiotu  have  been  perused  by  several  of  our 
fHendl  ^""e"-- 

lO'CI.!-BRA-TQR,  n.  One  who  makes  lucubra- 
tions. Spectator. 

LO'CI'-BRA-TQ-RV,  a.  [L.  lucubratorius.]  Com- 
posed by  candle-light.  Pope. 

LU'Ol'-LKNT,  a.  [L.  lueuleMus  ;  lux,  lucis,  light ; 
It.  iuculento.] 

1.  Luminous  ;  bright ;  clear  ;  evident. 

Sec  if  all  things  to  tliis  effect  be  not  luciilent  and  clear. 

JJooker. 

2.  Clear  ;  transparent ;  pellucid. 

And  luciUent  along 
The  purer  rivers  flow.  Thormon. 

LU-C0l'I,ITR,  n.  [L.  Lnctdlus,  and  Gr.  kiOo;,  a 
stone.]  {Min.)  A  black  limestone,  often  pol- 
ished for  ornamental  purposes  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  said  to  have  been  first  applied  to  this 
use  by  Lucullus,  a  Roman  consul.  Brande. 

t  LU-dIb'RI-OOS,  a.  [L.  ludibriosus ;  ludo,  to 
sport.]     Sportive;  mocking.  'looker. 

LiJ'DJ-CRoOs,  a.  [L.  hidicer,  or  Ittdicrus  ;  ludo, 
to  play  ;  It.  ludicro.']  Sportive  ;  exciting  laugh- 
ter ;  laughable ;  burlesque  ;  ridiculous ;  droll. 

Plutarch  (juotes  this  instance  of  flomer's  jiidj^ient,  in 
closing  a  liulicroun  scene  with  decency  and  instruction. 

Broome, 

Byn.  —  Ludicrous  signifios  belonging  to  sport,  or 
exciting  laughter  or  mirth  ;  lauirliable,  exciting  laugh- 
ter; ridiculous,  fit  to  excite  ridicule  or  laughter  with 
contempt.  .\  ludicrous  scene  or  situation  ;  a  lauirhabU 
juke ;  ridiculous  conduct ;  a  comical  adventure  ;  a  droll 
story ;  a  burlesque  representation  ;  a  sportive  humor 
or  disposition. 

LU'l)|-CRoOs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  excite 
laughter ;  sportively  ;  in  burlesque.  Burke. 

LC'I)|-CR0VS-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  exciting 
laughter ;  sportiveness  ;  burlesque.        Warton. 

tLi;-DJ-F|-CA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  ludifieatio;  Indus, 
sport,  and  fucio,  to  make.]  The  act  of  mocking 
or  making  sport.  Bailey. 

t  LV-r)lF'l-C.\-TO-RV',  a.  [L.  lurfificatorius.'] 
Mocking  ;  making  sport ;  exciting  derision. 

Barrow. 

LU'k^,  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  A  poison  or  pestilence  ; 
a  plague.  Brande. 

LOff,  ».  n.  [Dut.  loeven.']  [«.  luffed  ;  pp. 
HFFiNO,  LUFFED.]  (Nattt.)  To  bring  the  head 
of  a  ship  nearer  the  wind  ;  to  loof.  Dana. 

LOfF,  n.  [Dut.  loef;  Ger.  loof,  luf;  Fr.  lof;  Old 
Eng.  loof;  A.  S.  hjjl,  the  air ;  hlifian,  to  raise.] 
(.Van/.)  The  side  of  a  ship  towards  the  wind : 
—  the  sailing  of  a  ship  close  to  the  wind:  — 
the  forward  leech  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail:  —  a 
part  of  the  bow  ;  loof.  —  See  Loof.  Mar.  Diet. 
Luff  upon  luff,  a  luff-tackle  attached  to  the  fall  of 
another  luff  tackle.  Dana. 

LCff,  n.  [M.  Goth,  lofa ;  Su.  Goth,  lofwe ;  Icel. 
loji,  loote;  Scot,  loof,  lufe;  W.  Haw.']  The 
palm  of  the  hand.     fNorth  of  Eng.]    Johnson. 

LDff'-TAu-KLE,  n.  {\a\U.)  A  large  tackle,  or 
purchase  composed  of  a  double  and  a  single 
block,  used  for  setting  up  rigging,  &c.       Dana. 

Lug,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  gelu/ffian,  to  drag  by  the 
hair;  Dan.  Ittye,  to  root  up;    Sw.  lugga^     [i. 

LUOaP.D;  pp.  Lt'OGINO,  LUGGED.] 
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1.  To  drag,  ns  something  heavy  and  difficult 
to  move ;  to  pull  or  draw  with  cifort  or  force ; 
to  tug  ;  to  haul. 

They  must  divide  the  image  amongst  them,  and  to  lua  off 
every  one  his  share.  Collier. 

2.  To  pull  or  drag  by  the  ears,  as  a  bear. 

I  'in  as  melancholy  as  a  gibcat  or  a  luggat  bear.       Skak. 

LOg,  r.  n.  To  move  or  drag  heavily,  [ii.]  Dryden. 

LOg,  n.  1.  The  ear  or  the  pendent  part  of  the 
ear.    [Scot,  and  North  of  Eng.]  Bums. 

2.  A  rod,  twig,  or  pole.  [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

3.  t  A  land  measure  of  a  pole  or  rod  square. 
"Eight  higs  of  ground."  Spenser. 

4.  A  kind  of  sea-worm  found  on  the  coast  of 
England,  highly  esteemed  for  bait ;  Lumbricus 
marinus  ;  —  also  called  lug-worm.  P.  Cyc. 

5.  Something  ditticult  to  be  carried  ;  a  heavy 
load.     [Colloquial  and  vulgar.]  Wright. 

6.  {hounding.)  A  projecting  slip  of  a  mould 
or  a  flask.  Simmonds. 

7.  (Com.)  A  designation  used  in  classifying 
the  kinds  of  American  tobacco.  "  There  are 
factory  lugs  and  planters'  Ivgs."         Simmondt. 

LUG'G.A^E,  n.  Any  thing  cumbrous  to  be  car- 
ried ;  baggage  :  —  effects  ;  stuff. 

I  am  gathering  up  my  luggage,  and  preparing  for  my 
journey.  ^^  Swi/t. 

lOg'GPR,  n.  [Dut.  %er.]  (iVatrf.)  A  small  ves- 
sel, commonly  with  three  masts,  carrying  lug- 
sails.  Dana. 

LUGGS,  n.  (Ent.)  An  insect  like  on  earth-worm, 
but  having  legs.  Wright. 

LUG'-MARK,  w.  A  mark  cut  in  the  ear  of  a  sheep 
or  a  dog  to  identify  it.  Simmonds. 

lOg'— SAIL,  n.  (yaiU.)  A  square  sail  bent  upon 
a  yard  which  hangs  obliquely  to  the  mast;  — 
used  in  boats  and  small  vessels.  Dana. 

LV-GU-BRl-OS'l-TV,  71 
fulness,     [h.] 

LU-GU'BRl-OtJS,  a.  [L.  lugubris;  Itigeo,  to 
mourn ;  It.,  Sp.,  iSf  Fr.  higubrc.]  Mournful ; 
sorrowful ;  doleful ;  sad  ;  complaining. 

A  liig'ihriom  look,  a  whining  tone,  make  up  the  sum  of 
many  men's  liumiliations.  Dec.  of  Chr.  I'iety. 

LU-GU'BRJ-OUS-LY,  ad.    Mournfully.        Clarke. 

t  LUKE,  a.  [A.  S.  wlcpc,  wlaco  ;  wlacian,  to  be 
or  make  warm.  —  See  Lew.1  Not  fully  hot ; 
lukewarm  ;  —  also  written  leufce.  Prompt.  Pare. 

t  LUKE'iN'pss,  n.  Moderate  warmth  ;  lukewarm- 
ness.  Ort.  Vocab. 

LUKE'WARM,  a.  Uuke  and  warm.  —  A  modern 
pleonasm.  —  See  Luke.     Tooke.] 

1.  Moderately  warm  ;  tepid  ;  thermal.  "  Luke- 
warm water."  Wiseman. 

2.  Not  ardent ;  not  zealous  ;  indifferent. 

Devotion,  when  lidetcarm,  is  undeveut: 
But  when  it  glows,  its  heat  is  struck  to  heaven 


Moumfulness ;  sorrow- 
Qu.  Rev. 


LUKE'WARM-LY,  ad. 
state. 


Young. 

In  a  lukewarm  manner  or 
ShcTncood. 


The  state  or  the  quality 
Swi/i. 


LUKE'WARM-NfiSS,  n 
of  being  lukewarm. 

LUKE'wArmth,  n.  Moderate  warmth  ;  luke- 
warmness ;  indifference.  Addiso7i. 

LfJLL,  V.  a.  [Gr.  Xa}.(u,  to  babble ;  L.  lalh,  to 
sing  lullaby  :  — Dut.  Sg  Ger.  lullen  ;  Dan.  luUe  ; 
Sw.  lulla.]  [i.  LULLED  ;  pp.  lulling,  lulled.] 

1.  To  sing  to  sleep,  as  a  baby ;  to  compose  to 
sleep  by  soothing  sounds,  as  of  the  voice.  "  To 
lull  him  soft  asleep."  Spe/iser. 

These,  litlkd  by  nightingales,  embracing  slept.       Milton. 

2.  To  put  to  rest  ;  to  compose  ;  to  quiet. 

By  whispering  winds  soon  lulled  to  sleep.  Milton. 

LfJLL,  n.     1.  The  power  or  the  quality  of  sooth- 
ing.    "  Yonder  lull  of  falling  waters."     Young. 
2.  A  season  of  temporary  quiet  after  a  storm 
or  confusion  ;  a  calm.  Wright. 

lCl'LA-BV,  n.     A  song  to  still  babes.     Fairfajc. 

lOll'PR,  n.    One  who  lulls.  Cotgrare. 

lO.M,  m.  The  chimney  of  a  cottage.  [Local.]  Pegge. 

LU'MA-CMRl,         )  f^^     [It.  lumachella ;  lumaca, 

LU-MA-CHfiL'L.\,  >  a  snail,  from  L.  limax,lima- 

«■»;    Fr.   lumachelle.]      {Min.)    A  dark-brown 

marble,  containing  fossil  shells,  w^hich  reflect 


LUMINOUS 

brilliant  colors  from  within  the  atone;    firv- 
marblc.  Dana.    Bro»de. 

LV-M-KAV'I-NOOb,  a.  Relating  to  lumbago.  SmaH. 

Ll.'.M-nA'G6,  n.  [Low  L. ;  L.  lumbi,  the  loins.] 
(Med.)  Kheumatiitm  atfecting  the  lumbar  re- 
gion. Duttglison. 

LC'M'BAL,  a.    Same  as  LuMHAiu     [r.]        Todd. 

lC'M'BAR,  a.  [Low  L.  Itimbarit;  L.  lutnbi,  the 
loin«.)     (Auat.)  Pertaining  to  the  loins. 

Lumbar  rrgion,  the  poaterior  region  of  the  altdomra, 
iM-twetn  the  b«M  uf  (lie  cheat  and  lh«  privia  ;  tba 
luins.  Uungluu*. 

LCM'BA-RV,  a.    Same  as  LuMiiAR.  Phitlipt. 

LC'M'B^R,  n.  [From  Lombard.  —  "  As  the  Lorn' 
bards  were  the  bankers,  so  also  they  were  the 
pawnbrokers  of  the  middle  ages.  The  *  lumber' 
rocm  was  originally  the  Lombard  room,  or  room 
where  the  Lombard  banker  and  broker  ktorcd 
his  pledges."     Dr.  Trench.] 

1.  t  The  shop  of  a  pawnlrokcr. 

They  put  all  the  little  pUte  they  bad  iu  the  hm>.rr.  which 
if  pawning  It.  Ladu  Murriin. 

2.  t  A  pledge  ;  a  pawn.  Butler. 

3.  Articles  of  furniture  thrown  together  in  a 
lump,  or  heap,  as  of  no  use.  Otvxiy. 

4.  Any  thing  useless  or  worthless.  Pope. 

5.  Ribaldry.     (Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

6.  Harm;  mischief.     [Local,  Eng.]      Pegge. 

7.  Logs  to  be  sawed,  or  timber  sawed  or  split 
for  use,  as  beams,  joists,  planks,  boards,  shin- 
gles, laths,  &c.     [U.  S.]  Pitkin. 

LCm'BPR,  r.  a.  [i.  lumbered;  pp.  lumbering, 
LU.MBERED.]     TO  heap  in  disorder.  Rymer. 

LtrM'B(:R,  r.  n.    1.  To  move  heavily,  as  a  person 
burdened  with  his  own  bulk  ;  to  trudge.  Dryden. 
2.  To  cut  or  procure  logs  or  timber  in  the  for- 
est, to  be  made  into  lumber  or  timber.  Chandler. 

LCm'B^R-^R,  n.  One  employed  in  procuring 
logs  or  timber  in  the  forest  for  lumber  or  tim- 
ber ;  a  lumberman.     [U.  S.]  Chambers. 

LfJM'BeR-FIoOsE,  )  „.   a  house  or  room  for  the 

I,    )  re 


reception  of  lumber  or  use- 
Pop*. 


LfJM'BpR-ROdM 
less  things 

lOm'B5R-Tng,  p.  a.  Moving  heavily  or  clumsily 

lCm'B(;r-ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  employment  of 
procuring  timber  for  lumber.  [U.  S.J  Chandler. 

lCM'BPR-MAn,  n.  A  man  employed  in  procur- 
ing timber  for  lumber.     [U.  S.]  Bartiett. 

lOm'B(;R-WAg'QN,  n.  A  kind  of  wagon  used 
by  farmers  for  carrying  their  produce  to  mar- 
ket. Bartiett. 

LCM'BRIC,  n.    [L.  lumbricus.]   A  worm.    Clarke. 

Ll'JM'BRl-C.AL,  a.  [L.  i/wiViVtM,  a  worm/]  {Atiat.) 
Noting  small  muscles  in  the  hands  and  feet,  re- 
sembling a  worm  in  form.  Dunglison. 

LUM'BR|-CAL,  n.  (Anat.)  A  muscle  of  the  hands 
and  feet;  — 80  named  from  resembling  a  worm 
in  form.  Wright. 

LUM-BRIq'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  lumbricus,  a  worm, 
and  forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  a  worm.  Smart. 

LU'MI-N.\-RY,  M.  [L.  luminar;  It.  luniinario; 
Sp.  luniinar;  Ft.  lumitiaire.] 

1.  A  body  which  gives  light.  Milton. 

2.  One  who  enlightens  or  instructs.    BetUley. 

f  LU'M|-NATE,  r.  rt.  [L.  lumino,  luminatus  ;  lu- 
tnen,  luminis,  light.]  To  illuminate.  Cockeram. 

tLU-MI-NA'TIQN,  n.     Illumination.  Bailey. 

t  LU'MINE,  r.  a.    To  illumine.  Spenser. 

Lfj'MlNED  (ia'niind),p.  a.     Illuminated-  Sarage. 

LU-M|-NIf'(:R-oOs,  «.  [L.  lumen,  luminis,  light, 
and/(?ro,  to  bear.]  Producing  light ;  luminous; 
luciferous.  WhcKriL 

LC-MI-N^jS'I-TY,  n.  [It.  luminositii.]  State  or  qual- 
ity  of  being  luminous  ;  luminousness.   Brande. 

LO'MI-Nors,  rt.     [L.  luminoitus;  lumen,  luminis, 
light ;  It.  &  Sp.  Itiminoso  ;  Fr.  lumineux.] 
1.  Emitting  light ;  shining ;  bright. 

How  came  the  sun  to  be  /iuHMo«sr  Not  from  the  nereaMlar 
of  natural  cauaea.  Bmlltg. 

The  mort  htminota  Of  the  priamatic  color*  are  the  ^low 
and  orangv.  Aewta^ 
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LUPINE 


Yarrell. 

Bulky ;    large  ;    heavy  ;  lumpish. 
Arbidmiot. 


2.  Lucid;  clear;  plain;  perspicuous. 

None  of  his  critics  has  refused  him  [lioscovitch]  the  praise 
of  the  most  (Kiiitnotjui  perspicuity. 

LiJ"M!-NOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  luminous  manner; 
with  brightness  or  clearness.  Johnson. 

LU'iMI-NOl'S-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  lu- 
minous. Boijle. 

LCmp,  n.  [Dut.  hmpe,  from  A.  S.  liman,  geli- 
man,  to  glue,  or  join  together ;  Ger.,  Dan.,  ^ 
Sw.  Mump.  —  See  Clump/] 

1.  A  shapeless  mass,  especially  a  small  shape- 
less mass.     "  A  lump  of  common  clay." 

A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  huiip.        1  Cor.  v.  6. 

2.  The  whole ;  the  gross ;  the  aggregate. 

If  my  readers  will  not  go  to  the  price  of  buying  my  papers 
by  retail,  they  may  buy  tliein  in  the  lamp.  Atldison. 

Lt/MP,  V.  a.    [i.  LUMPED  ;  pp.  LUMPING,  LUMPED.] 

To  throw  or  unite  in  the  gross ;  to  put  together 
in  one  mass;  to  take  in  the  gross.  ^  "The  ex- 
penses ought  to  be  lumped  together."     Aylijf'e. 

LOmP'(;N,  n.   (Ich.)  A  long,  greenish  fish.  Smai-t. 

LOmP'PR,  n.  One  whc  lumps:— a  laborer  em- 
ployed to  load  or  to  unload  a  ship.  Ogilvie. 

LUMP'-FTsH,  »t.  (Ich.)  A  large-bodied  fish; 
lump-8ucker. — See  Lump-suckek. 

LtJMP'ING,  a. 

[Low.] 

LUMP'ISH,  a.    Bulky  ;  heavy ;  gross  ;  dull.   Shak. 

LtJMP'jSFI-LV,  nd.  With  heaviness  or  stupidity  ; 
stupidly;  doltishly.  Sherwood. 

Lt/MP'ISH-NESS,  n.  Bulkiness  ;  heaviness  ;  dul- 
ness ;  stupidity.  Harmar. 

LUMP'-SUCK-?R,  n. 
(Ich.)  A  large-bod- 
ied, small-finned  ma- 
rine fish,  having  an 
elevated  crest  or 
ridge  on  the  back, 
ana  a  powerful 
sucker  under  the 
throat,  formed  of  the 
combined  pectorals 
and  ventrals  ;  Cyclopteitis  lutnpus  ;  —  called 
also  lump-Jish.  Yarrell. 

IiCMP'-SUG'AR  (-shflg'sir),  n.  White  or  loaf- 
iugar  broken  into  small  pieces.  Simmonds. 

LUMP'Y,  a.  Full  of  lumps  or  compact  masses. 
"  Spades  to  dig  hard,  lumpy  clays."    Mortimer, 

LU'J^4,  n.     [L.]     1.  The  moon.  Phillips. 

2.  f  {Chem.)  The  term  by  which  the  old 
chemists  designated  silver; — because  the  an- 
cients represented  that  metal  by  the  symbol  of 
the  moon.  Brande. 

LlJ'NA-COR'Ne-A,  n.  (Chem.)  Fused  chloride 
of  silver ;  —  so  called  from  its  horn-like  ap- 
pearance. Brande. 

LU'NA-CY,  n.  [L.  lutia,  the  moon.]  Strictly,  the 
conclition  of  an  insane  person  who  has  lucid  in- 
tervals, which  formerly  were  supposed  to  depend 
on  the  phases  of  the  moon  ;  —  in  present  usage, 
madness  or  insanity  ip  general.  Brande.  P.Cyc. 
Syn. —  See  Insanity. 

LU'NAR,  a.  [L.  lunaris i  Inna,  the  moon;  It. 
lunare  ;  Sp.  lunar  ;  Fr.  lunaire.']  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  the  moon.  "The  lunar  horns." 
Lunar  bone,  {jinat.)  one  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist. — 
Lunar  cycle,  {Astron.)  the  period  of  lime  after  which 
the  new  moons  return  on  the  same  days  of  tlie  year. 
Brande.  —  Lunar  distance,  {Astron.  Sl  JVariiration.)  the 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  or  from  a  fixed 
star  or  a  planet,  —  used  in  calculations  of  loncitude. 
The  distance,  as  observed  at  any  particular  time,  cor- 
rected for  refraction  and  parallax,  is  compared  with 
the  same  distanc '  as  );iven  in  a  nautical  almanac  for 
Greenwich  time,  and  the  difference  of  those  times 
shows  the  longitude.  —  Lunar  nbseri-alion,  the  obser- 
vation of  the  moon's  distance  from  a  heavenly  body, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  longitude.  JsTichid.  — 
Lunar  method,  the  method  of  determining  longitude 
by  the  observation  of  lunar  distances.  —  Lunar  month, 
the  time  in  which  the  moon  completes  a  revolution 
about  the  earth,  and  returns  to  the  same  position  rela- 
tively to  some  celestial  body  ;  —  appropriately  the  time 
which  elapses  between  two  consecutive  new  or  full 
moons,  or  in  which  the  moon  returns  to  the  same  po- 
sition relatively  to  the  earth  and  sun  ;  the  synodic 
month.  —  Lunar  year,  the  period  of  twelve  lunar,  or 


Lump-sucker 
(Cyclopterus  luinptts). 


synodic,  months,  or  354  days,  8  hours,  48  minutes, 
and  34  seconds.     Brande. 

LU'NAR-CAUS'T{C,  n.     {Chem.)  Fused  nitrate 
of  silver. — See  Luna.  Silliman. 

LU-NA'RI-A,  tu     [L.  luna,  the  moon.]     (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants;  moon-wort.  Miller. 

Ly-NA'RI-.\N,  n.     A  supposed  or  imagined  inhab- 
itant of  the  moon. 
LU'NA-RY,  a.     Same  as  Lunar,    [r.]      Raleigh. 

LU'NA-RY,  n.  [L.  lunaria.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  llunana ;  moon  wort,  or  honesty.  Drayton. 

LU'NATE 
LU'NAT-P 


>       I  a.     {Bot.)  Formed  like 
JD,  5  a  half  moon. 


Broicn.    P. 

LU'NA-TIc,  a.    [L.  lunaticus  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
lunatico  ;  Fr.  lumitique.'\   Atlected  with  lunacy ; 
insane ;  mad  ;  crazy.  —  See   Lunacy.       Shak. 

LU'NA-TIc,  n.  A  person  affected  with  lunacy  ;  an 
insane  person  ;  a  madman.  SJiak. 

LU-NA'TION,  n.  [It.  lunazione;  Sp.  hmacion; 
Fr.  lunaison  ;  L.  luna,  the  moon.]  {Astroii.)  A 
synodical  revolution  of  the  moon,  or  the  period 
between  two  successive  new  moons.        Holder. 

LUNCH,  n.    A  luncheon.  —  See  Luncheon. 

LUNCH,  V.  n.  [i.  lunched  ;  pp.  lunching, 
LUNCHED.]  To  take  or  to  eat  a  lunch.  Gent.  Mag. 

LUNCH'EON  (lunch'itn"),  n.  [Of  uncertain  ety- 
mologj'.  —  Minsheu  derives  it  from  Sp.  lonja,  a 
long  piece,  a  slice ;  Skinner,  from  Ger.  klein- 
ken,  a  small  piece  ;  Johnson,  from  clutch,  or 
clunch ;  Ford,  from  Sp.  once  (eleven),  as  used 
in  the  phrase,  Hacer  las  once,  to  take  a  lunch 
about  noon  ;  Richardson  and  Trench  regard  it 
as  a  corruption  of  nunchemi,  or  noonshun,  the 
laborer's  slight  meal,  to  which  he  withdrew  to 
shzm  the  heat  of  the  noon.  "  It  is  not  probable 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Spanish  for  the  word. 
The  origin  is  common  to  the  two  languages." 
Richardson.] 

1.  A  lump  or  piece  of  bread ;  a  slice  ;  a  little 
food. 

When,  huncr3-,  thou  stood'st  staring  like  an  oaf, 

I  sliced  the /uncAeon  from  tlie  barley  loaf.  Gay. 

2.  A  slight  meal  between  breakfast  and  dinner ; 

—  formerly  between  dinner  and  supper.     Todd. 
;8E^  Instead  oflunchen  [or  lunch]  our  country  people 

in  Hampshire,  as  in  many  other  parts,  always  use  the 
form  nunchcon  or  nuntion  [also  nunchion,  nunch,  and 
nunc,  fyriirht'].  In  Howell's  Vocabulary  [IC.'iDJ,  and 
in  Cotgrave's  French  and  Spanish  Dictionary,  both 
words  occur  ;  nuncion  or  nuncheon,  the  afternoon's 
repast,  and  lunchion,  a  big  piece,  i.  e.  of  bread,  for  both 
give  the  old  Fr.  caribot  as  the  equivalent  of  luncheon, 
which  word  has  this  meaning.  It  is  clear  that  in  tliis 
sense  of  lump,  or  biff  piece.  Gay  uses  luncheon.    Trench. 

LUNE,  n.     [L.  luna,  the  moon  ;  Fr.  lune.'] 

1.  A  crescent  or  half-moon.  "  Just  ranks,  or 
wedges,  lunes,  or  squares."  Watts. 

2.  [,Geom.)  A  figure  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, being  the  area  included  between  the  arcs 
of  two  circles  which  intersect  each  other ;  — 
also  called  lumda. 

e^g-  "  The  lune  of  Hippocrates  is  famous  as  being 
the  first  curvilinear  space  whose  area  was  exactly 
determined."     Daries  ^  Peck. 

3.  pi.  t  A  fit  of  lunacy ;  mad  freaks  ;  frenzy  ; 
crotchets ;  whims. 

Your  husband  is  in  his  old  lunc$  again.  Shak. 

e£g=  "  Lunes  occurs  four  times  in  Sliakspeare  ;  but 
has  not  been  met  with  elsewhere."     Ricluirdson. 

4.  [Goth.  Una,  a  cord.]  A  leash  ;  as,  "  The 
lune  of  a  hawk." 

LU'NfT,  n.  A  little  moon,  or  satellite.  Bp.  Hall. 

LU-JVETTE'  (lu-nSt'),  n.  [Fr.  dim.  of  lune,  the 
moon.] 

1.  {Fort.)  A  field-work  composed  of  two 
faces  and  two  flanks,  parallel  to  the  capital, 
being  similar  to  a  ravelin,  or  a  demi-lune,  but 
generally  smaller.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Man.)   A  horseshoe  without  a  sponge  : 

—  a  round  piece  of  felt,  to  cover  the  eye  of  a 
vicious  horse.  •  Rees. 

3.  {Arch.)  An  aperture  for  the  admission  of 
light  in  a  concave  ceiling.  Brande. 

4.  (Optics.)  A  kind  of  watch-glass  much  flat- 
tened in  the  centre  :  —  a  kind  of  convexo-con- 
cave lens  for  spectacles.        Phillips.     Olmsted. 


LUNG,  n. ;  pi.  lCng§.  [A.  S.  lunge ;  Dut.  lonq- 
Ger.  «S)  Dan.  lunge;  Sw.  lunga.] 
_  1.  {A>uit.)  One  of  the  two  organs  of  respira- 
tion in  man  and  many  other  animals,  complete- 
ly filling  the  two  cavities  of  the  thorax,  and 
separated  by  the  mediastinum  and  the  heart. 

;8®»The  lungs  are  composed  essentially  of  prolon- 
gations and  ramifications  of  the  broncliia,  and  of  the 
pulmonary  arteries  and  veins,  the  divisions  being  sun- 
ported  by  a  tine  areolar  tissue.  The  right  lung 
which  is  shorter  and  broader  than  the  left,  is  divided 
into  three  unequal  lobes.  The  left  has  only  two  lobes. 
Duufflison. 

2.  pi.  Formerly  a  cant  term  for  a  strong-voiced 
fellow  :  —  also  for  an  alchemist's  attendant  who 
puffed  his  coals.  Coles.    B.  Jonson. 

LUN^E,  n.    A  thrust  or  pass.  —  See  Longe. 

LUNGEU  (liingd),  a.  Having  lungs,  or  drawing 
and  expelling  air  as  the  lungs. 

While  the  lunged  bellows  hissing  tire  provoke.      Dryden. 

LUN'95-OUS,  a.  Vindictive  ;  ill-tempered  ;  quar- 
relsome ;  awkward.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

LUNG'-GROWN,  a.  {Med.)  Having  the  lungs 
grown  to  the  pleurae,  or  membrane  tliat  lines 
the  breast.  Harvey. 

t  LUN'^JS,  n.  [Old  Fr.  hngis.  —  See  Lounge.] 
A  slow,  dull,  awkward  fellow.  Beau.  ^  Ft, 

LUNG'Lpss,  a.    Destitute  of  lungs.  Good. 

LUNG'WORT  (-wurt),  n.  A  genus  of  herbs  of 
the  order  Boraginacece ;  Pulmonaria.        Gray. 

LU'NI-FORM,  a.  [L.  luna,  the  moon,  and  forma, 
form.]     Shaped  like  the  moon.  Loudon. 

LU-NI-S6'LAR,  a.  [L.  luna,  the  moon,  and  Sola- 
ris, pertaining  to  the  sun  ;  sol,  the  sun  ;  Sp.  • 
lunisolar;  ¥r.  lunisolaire.]  {Astron.  Sl  Chron.) 
Combining  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
Lunisolar  period,  the  period  after  which  the  eclipses 
again  return  in  the  same  order,  consisting  of  5%i 
years,  ascertained  by  multiplying  together  the  lunar 
and  solar  cycles  of  19  and  28  years  respectively  ;  — 
also  called  lunisolar  year.  Brande. 

LU'N|-STiCE,  n.  [L.  Iu7ia,  the  moon,  and  sto,  to 
stand.]  {Astron.)  The  farthest  point  of  the 
moon's  northing  or  southing.  Wright. 

LUNT,  M.  [Dut.  lont;  Ger.  lunte ;  Sw.  lunta.— 
See  LiNTSTOCK.]  The  match-cord  with  which 
cannon  are  fired.  Bailey. 

LU'JfU-LA,  n.  [L.  dim.  of  luna,  the  moon.] 
(Anat.)  ^he  white  semi-lunar  mark  at  the  base 
of  the  nails.  Hoblyn. 

LU'NU-LAR, 

LU'Nr-LATE, 

LU'NU-LAT-ED, 

LU'NULE,  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  {Geom.)  A  crescent-shaped  figure  ;  a  lune. 
—  See  Lune.  Crahb. 

2.  {Conch.)  A  crescent-shaped  spot  on  some 
bivalve  shells.  Wright, 

LU'NIJ-LET,  n.  {Ent.)  A  crescent-shaped  spot 
in  insects,  of  a  different  color  from  the  rest  of 
the  body.  Wright. 

LU'NU-LITE,  n.  {Pal.)  One  of  a  genus  of  fossil 
corals.  LyeU. 

LU-PER'CAL,  a.  [L.  liipcrcalis ;  Lupercvs,  a 
name  of  "the  Lycean  Pan  ;  lujnis,  a  wolf.]  Per- 
taining to  the  Lupercalia. 

LU-PER'CAL,  n.     [Fr.]     Same  as  LuPERCALiA. 
4®"  Shakspeare  accents  it  incorrectly  Lu'per-cjil. 

LU-PER-CA' LI-4,  n. pi.  [L.  —  See  Lupekcal.] 
{Roman  Ant.)  A  festival  celebrated  in  Febru- 
ary, in  honor  of  Ltiperctts,  or  the  Lycean  Pan, 
the  god  of  fertility,  when  the  priests,  with  their 
faces  painted,  and  only  a  girdle  around  their 
loins,  ran  about  the  city,  striking  the  women 
whom  they  met,  who  were  supposed  in  conse« 
quence  to  be  rendered  fruitful.  W.  Smith. 

LU'Pl-A,  n,  [Gr.  Xvirfo),  to  pain.]  {Med.)  An 
encysted  tumor ;  a  wen.  Dunglison. 

LU'PIN-AS-T^R,  n.  [L.  lupinus,  a  lupine,  and 
Gr.  dffr;7P,  a  star ;  Fr.  hipinaster.]  (Bot.)  The 
bastard  lupine.  Loudon 

LU'PINE,  n.  [L.  lupinus ;  Fr.  lupin.}  {Bot.)  A 
very  extensive  genus  of  hardy  annual,  perennial, 


a.  [L.  Iu7ia,  the  moon.]  {Bot.) 
Shaped  like  a  crescent ;  cres- 
cent-shaped ;  lunate.  Loiulon. 
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and  half  shrubby  leguminous  plants,  bearing 
showy  flowers.  P'  Cyc. 

lOT|NE,  rt.  \h.  bipintis;  lupus,  ■iXV/o\(.'\  Wolf- 
ish ;  like  a  wolf.  Gautlen. 

Ln'P|N-lNE,  n.  {Cftem.)  A  substance  of  gummy 
appearance,  obtained  from  lupines.  Ure. 

LU'P|N-fTE,  n.  (C/teni.)  A  bitter  substance  ex- 
tracted from  the  leaves  of  Lupinus  ulbua,  or  white 
lupine.  lirande. 

LlJ'POys,  a.  Wolfish  ;  like  a  wolf,  [u.]  Maunder. 

l,U'Pi;-LlNE,  n.  [Fr.]  (Chcm.)  A  substance  ex- 
tracted from  the  hop  (llumulus  lupulus),  and 
containing  from  eight  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  lu- 
pulite.  P-  C'yc. 

l,0'PI,'-t.iTE,  n.  {Cfiem.)  The  active  principle  of 
lluimihia  lupulus,  or  the  hop.  P.  Cyc. 

LO'PU-IiCS,  n.  {Dot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the 
hop.  Miller. 

LiJ'PyS,  n.  \l,..  a  wolf  J]  1.  {Mfd.)  A  tubercular 
excrescence  with  ragged,  spreading  ulcerations, 
chiefly  about  the  face ;  —  so  named  from  its 
rai)acity.  DunyUson. 

2.  {Astron.')  An  ancient  southern  constella- 
tion on  the  south  of  Scorpio  ;  the  Wolf.    Hind. 

liOlKJH,  ».  1.  A  forlorn,  deserted  condition ;  a 
helpless  state ;  difficulty. 

2.  (Xatit.)  The  sudden  rolling  of  a  vessel  to 
one  side.  Dana. 

To  leare  in  the  lurch,  to  leave  in  a  forlorn  or  deserted 
condition,  or  without  help. 

Have  a  care  how  you  keep  company  with  those  that,  when 
they  find  themselves  upon  a  piuch,  will  leave  their  friends  m 
the'litrch.  L'Estrtmye. 

ifg-"  Perhaps,  to  leave  on  the  watch,  whon  further 
watch  was  useless  [or  dangerous]."    Richardson,. 

t  To  lie  at  lurch,  to  lie  in  wait.  —  ^  To  give  a  lurch, 
to  deceive.  IVright. 

LURCH,  V.  n.  ["  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  lurk 
and  lurch  are  the  same  word,  varying  a  little  in 
the  application.  It  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
traced  to  its  origin."  Richardson.  —  See  Lurk.J 

[t.  LrUCHED  ;  pp.  I.UHCHINO,  LURCHED.] 

1.  To  bs  or  lie  on  the  watch  or  in  wait ;  to  be 
concealed  ;  to  lurk,     [r.] 

While  the  one  wii«  upon  wing,  the  other  stood  hu-chinq 
upon  the  ground,  and  flcir  away  with  the  fish.      V Entrani/e. 

2.  To  act  covertly  or  deceptively  ;  to  practise 
subterfuges  ;  to  resort  to  shifts  or  expedients. 

I  myself,  sometimes,  leaving  goodness  on  my  left  hand, 
and  hiding  mine  honor  in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shuHHe, 
to  hedge,  and  to  lurch.  Sliak. 

3.  {Xaut.)  To  pitch  or  roll  suddenly  to  one 
side,  as  a  vessel.  Smart. 

LURCH,  V.  a.  1.  To  anticipate  or  outstrip  in  ac- 
quiring something;  to  deprive  of  by  antici- 
pating,    [r.] 

You  have  lurched  your  friends  of  the  better  half  of  the 
garland  by  concealing  this  part  of  the  plot.  B.  Jonaon. 

2.  To  take  or  gain  privily  or  secretly  before 
other  competitors,  or  when  others  do  not  or 
cannot,     [r.] 

The  fond  conceit  of  something  like  a  Duke  of  Venice  put 
lately  into  many  men's  heiuls,  by  some  one  or  other  subtilely 
driving  on  under  this  notion  his  own  ambitious  euds,  to  lurch 
a  crown.  Miltniu 

3.  To  deceive  ;  to  disappoint ;  to  leave  in  the 
lurch.  "This  is  a  sure  rule,  that  will  never  de- 
ceive or  lurch  the  communicant."  [r.]     South. 

4.  [L. /wrco.]  fTo  eat  or  swallow  greedily; 
to  swallovi  up  ;  to  devour. 

Too  ftr  off  from  great  cities,  which  may  hinder  business; 
or  t(H)  near  them,  which  lurcheth  all  provisions,  and  makcth 
every  thing  dear.  Bacon. 

LiJRCH'pR,  n.  1.  One  that  lurks  or  lies  in  wait, 
watch,  or  concealment,  as  to  steal. 

Swift  from  his  play  the  scudding  lurcher  flics, 

Whilst  every  lioncst  tongue  "  Stop  thief! "  resounds.  Gay. 

2.  A  hunting  dog  that  watches  for  Jhe  game ; 

—  more  used  by  poachers  than  by  sportsmen. 

3.  [L.  lurco^  t  A  glutton  ;   a  gormandizer  ; 

—  also  written  lurcard  and  lurcM-e.         Wright. 

\  LURCH'-LINE,  n.    The  line  of  a  fowling  net 
by  which  it  was  pulled  over  to  enclose  the 
birds. 
And  now  my  men  to  the  lurch-line  will  steal.    Mir.  for  Mag. 

\  LiJR'nAN,  n.  [Old  Fr.  lourdin.  —  See  Loord.] 
A  lazy,  lumpish  fellow;  a  lubber;  a  clown;  — 
also  written  lurden.  Fiona. 
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t  lOr'DAN,  a.  Lumpish  ;  lazy ;  stupid.  Cotgrave. 
LOR'DY,  )  a.  Sluggish  ;  lazy.  [Local,  North  of 
LiJRW,  )  Eng.]  n'riyht. 

LI;HE,  n.  [Fr.  leurre.  —  Landais  derives  from  L. 
loruni,  a  thong  of  leather ;  Skinner,  from  A.  S. 
Ucwa,  a  betrayer.] 

1.  (^Falconry.)  A  piece  of  red  leather  in  the 
form  of  a  bird,  which,  being  thrown  into  the  air, 
served  to  recall  a  hawk.  Somerrile. 

2.  Any  enticement ;  any  thing  that  attracts, 
tempts,  or  invites  ;  allurement ;  attraction. 

The  lure  of  novelty  and  thirst  of  gain.  Brooke. 

LURE,  V.  a.     [Fr.  leurrer.'^     [t.  lluku  ;  pp.  lub- 

I.VO,  HRED.] 

1.  {Falconry.)  To  bring  or  entice  to  the  lure, 
as  a  hawk.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  tempt,  or  induce  by  some  temptation ; 
to  entice ;  to  attract ;  to  allure. 


Volumes  on  sheltered  stalls  expanded  lie. 
And  various  science  lures  Uke  learned  eye. 


Syn.  —  See  Allure. 

LURE,  r.  n.     To  call  hawks. 
.  .  .  luring  all  along." 


Gay. 


"These  falconers 
Howell. 


LU'R|D,  a.  VL.luridus;  It.lurido.']  Pale  yellow; 
of  a  pale,  dull  color ;  ghastly  ;  gloomy.  Thomson. 

LURK,  V.  n.  [Dut.  loeren  ;  Ger.  lauern  ;  Dan. 
lurer ;   Sw.   lura.  —  W.  llercio,  to  lurk.  —  See 

LuitCH.]     [t.  LURKED  ;  pp.  LURKING,  LUUKED.] 

1.  To  lie  in  wait  or  on  the  watch. 

Let  us  lay  wait  for  blood;  let  us  lurk  privily  for  the  inno- 
cent, without  cause,  /tov.  i.  II. 

2.  To  lie  concealed ;  to  lie  close ;  to  keep  out 
of  sight  or  out  of  the  way  ;  to  skulk. 

Millbrook  lurketh  between  two  hills.  Carew. 

Whilst  Nero  thus  lurked,  tlic  Senate,  asscnihlcd  in  council, 

declared  him  enemy  of  the  state.  Saville's  Tacitu*. 

LiJRK'eR,  n.    One  that  lurks.  Bp.  Hall. 

LURK'ING,  p.  a.    Lying  in  wait ;  skulking. 

LiJRK'ING-HOLE,  n.  A  hole  or  den  in  which  to 
lurk ;  a  secret  place.  Addison. 

LiJRK'lNG-FLAUE,  n.  A  place  in  which  one 
lurks  ;  a  secret  place  ;  a  hiding-place.       Shak. 

t  LUR'RV,  n.     [Belg.  leure.   Skinner.] 

1.  A  confused  heap.  Jodrell. 

2.  A  disturbance ;  a  tumult.  Milton. 

LUS-CIJV'1-D.M,  n.pl.  [L.  luscinia,  the  nightin- 
gale.] (Ornith.)  A  family  of  dentirostral  birds 
of  the  order  Passeres,  including  the  sub-families 
MalurincB,  Luscininte,  Erytliacina,  Accentoriiiev, 
ParintB,  Mniotiltince,  and  Motacillinee  ;  war- 
blers. Gray 

L&S-Cr-JVf'JV.M,n.pl.  [See 
LusciNiD.^.]  ( Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of  dentiros- 
tral birds  of  the  order 
PaHseres  and  family  Lus- 
cinidm;  warblers.   Gray. 

Lt/S'CIOyS  (liish'us),  a.  [Of        ^J""  galactodea. 
uncertain  etymology.  —  Lye  suspects  it  to  be  a 
corruption  of  delicious ;    Skinner,  of  luxurious. 
—  Richardson  and  Todd  derive  it  from  lush.] 

1.  Sweet,  so  as  to  nauseate  ;  sweet  to  excess. 

Pert  wit  and  {lucious  eloquence  have  lost  their  relish. Burned 

2.  Agreeable   to   the  taste ;    delicious ;   pal- 
atable ;  savory ;  grateful. 

The  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  ltt.v^o»»  as  locusts  shall  be 
to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  coloquintido.  Shak. 

3.  Strong   and   offensive   in   smell.     [Local, 
Leicestershire,  Eng.]  IVright. 

LtJ3'CIOUS-LY  (IBsh'us-l?),  ad.  With  excessive 
sweetness ;  cleliciously.  Shencood. 

LtJa'CloyS-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  lus- 
cious ;  deliciousness.  Drayton. 

LU'iSiiRN,  n.  [L.  lupus  cervarius,  deer-wolf;  Fr. 
loup-cervier.]     (Zo'il.)  The  lynx.  Bailey. 

t  LUSH,  a.  Full  of  juice  or  succulence.  "  How 
lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  !  "  Shak. 

LU'SJ-Ad,  «.  The  Portuguese  epic  poem  written 
by  Camoens  on  the  subject  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Portugtiese  empire  in  India. Brande. 

t  Lt5^SK,  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Mitisheu 
derives  from  Fr.  lasche,  l/iche,  sluggish.  — Jamie- 
son  refers  to  Ger.  lauschen,  to  lurk,  to  lounge.] 
Sluggish  ;  lazy  ;  lubberly.  Sir  T.  More. 


LUSTRE 

t  LDsk,  n.    A  lazy  fellow ;  a  lubber.  Bale. 

t  lOhk,  r.  n.    To  be  lazy,  idle,  or  uneinjplojed ; 
to  lie  or  bask  at  case.  Warner, 

tL(''BK'|8U,  a.    Inclined  to  laziness.       ManUon. 

t  LC'UK'(SH-LY,  ad.  Lazily  ;  indolently.  Johnson. 

fLCtiK'\iiU-Nkss,  n.     Dispositiou  to  be   lasy; 
laziness ;  indolence.  Spenser. 

tLV-86'K|.OC8,;«.       [L.    liuorius;     lusor,    . 

t  LU'80-HV.  )  player  ;  ludo,  lusum,  to  play.] 

Used  in  play  ;  sportive.  Burton.    naUa. 


LOst,  n.     [Goth,  lunttu;    A.   8.,  Dut.,  ^   Ger. 
lust ;    Dan.  lyst ;  Sw.  lust.] 

1.  f  Inclination  ;  will;  desire. 

Little  Ui$t  had  she  to  talk  of  auglit.  S/tentrw 

2.  Carnal  desire  ;  concupiKccnce;  carnality. 

Capricious,  wanton,  txild,  and  brutal  Itut 

Is  meanly  sclflah;  when  reaUtvd,  cruel.  MUlom. 

3.  Any  violent,  inordinate  desire ;  cupidity. 
"  The  lust  of  lucre."  Pope. 

4.  t  Vigor ;  active  power. 

Trees  will  grow  greater, ...  If  you  put  salt  or  Im  of  win* 
to  the  mot.  The  cause  may  be  the  increasing  the  Ititt  or 
spirit  of  Die  rout  Bacu*. 

LChT,  r.  n.      [A.  S.  lustan  ;    Dut.  lusten  ;    Ger. 
l~isten  ;    Dan.  lyster ;   Sw.  lysta.]      [i.  listed  ; 

pp.  LUSTING,  LUSTED.] 

1.  fTo  wish  ;  to  desire  ;  to  like  ;  to  list. 

They  do  even  what  they  luMt.  Pm.  buiit  7. 

2.  To  have  vehement  desires. 

We  should  not  Iml  aAer  evil  thinn,  w  they  alio  lmU<l. 
^  lCW.x.flL 

3.  To  have  carnal  desires. 

Whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  Urtwtt  after  her  hath  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.        MaU.  v.  M^ 

LUST'-Dl-gT-f  D,  a.  Pampered  by  lust,  [k.]  Shak. 

LCrST'^R,  n.    One  inflamed  with  lust. 

LCst'fOl,  a.     1.   t Stout;    robust;   vigorous; 
lusty.     "  Lustful  health."  SackviUe, 

2.  Having  lust  or  carnal  desire ;  concupis- 
cent ;  libidinous  ;  lascivious  ;  lecherous. 

There  is  uo  man  that  is  intemperate  or  Iw^tj'ul,  but,  besidas 
the  guilt,  likewise  stains  and  obwuies  his  soul.  TiUoUom. 

3.  Provoking  sensuality ;  inciting  to  lust. 
"  Lustful  orgies."  MiUon. 

lC'ST'FUL-LY,  ad.    With  lust  or  carnal  desir»- 
LUST'f6l-NESS,  n.    Libidinousness.   Sherwood. 
t  lOs'T|C,  a.     Lusty  ;  healthy  ;  cheerful.    Sh<tk. 
tLOST'J-HEAD  (-h6d),  )  „.  yjgor  of  body  ;  lusti- 
tL(;ST'|-HOOD(-h(id),  )  ness.      Spenser.     Shak. 

LtJST'|-LY,  ad.  Vigorously ;  stoutly  ;  with  met- 
tle.    "  To  fight  lustily."  ShaJki 

LUST'l-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  lusty ;  vi|ror 
of  body  ;  stoutness ;  sturdiness. 

Cappadocian  slaves  were  famous  fur  their  hntinrm.    Dryden. 

lCst'ING,  n.    Eager  or  impure  desire  ;  lust. 

t  lOsT'L^SS,  a.  Without  lust ;  not  vi^rous  ; 
weak ;  languid.  Spenser, 

LCs'TRAL,  rt.  [L.  Uistralis ;  lustntm,  a  lustra* 
tion  ;  It.  lustrate  ;  Sp.  &  Fr.  lustraL] 

1.  Pertaining  to  lustration ;  as,  "  Lustrai 
days  " ;    "  Lustrai  sacrifices." 

2.  Used  in  lustration.  "  Lustrai  waters."  Pope. 

t  LfJS'TR.^TE,  r.  rt.  [L.  lustra,  lustratus.]  To  pu- 
rify by  means  of  a  propitiatory  offering.  Herbert. 

LVf-TRA'TIO.N,  n.  [L.  lustratio;  It.  lustra- 
zione  ;  Sp.  histracioti ;  Fr.  Ittstration.]  Purifica- 
tion by  water ;  a  cleansing.  Sandys, 

LCs'TRE  (IQs't^r),  n.  [L. /M«<ro,  to  purify  ;  lus- 
trum, a  lustration  ;  It.  lu-stro  ;  Sp.  is  Fr.  hi.ttre.] 

1.  Brightness ;  splendor ;  gloss ;  glitter ; 
brilliancy  ;  as,  "  The  lustre  of  one's  eyes." 

The  seorehing  sun  was  mounted  high. 

In  all  its  hatrr.  to  the  nuunday  sky.  Adduom. 

2.  Splendor  of  birth,  deeds,  fame,  &c. ;  re< 
nown  ;  distinction  ;  eminence. 

I  usi-d  to  wonder  how  a  man  of  Wrth  and  spirit  could  en- 
dure to  bp  wholly  insigniflcant  and  <>b«rurr  in  a  fbreign  eonn- 
try,  when  he  might  live  with  luMre  In  hi*  own.  Xtrt/L 

3.  A  bright  chandelier  or  hanging  candle- 
stick. Pope, 

4    The  space  of  five  years.  —  Sec  LuSTBi'M. 

Th^  fourth  bright  /w<rr  had  but  just  begun 

To  shade  hi*  blufhing  cheeks  with  doubUkil  down.     OartJL 
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LUSTRELESS 

5.  (Descriptive  Mineralogy.)  A  variation  in 
the  nature  ol'  the  reflecting  surface  of  minerals, 
producing  ditterent  kinds  of  lustre. 

g^  The  kinds  of  lustre  recognized  are  six,  viz.  : 
metallic,  vitreous,  resinous,  pearly,  silky,  adaman- 
tine; a  variation  in  the  quantity  of  light  retiected 
produces  different  degrees  of  intensity  of  lustre,  de- 
nominated as  follows:  splendent,  shining,  glistening, 
glimmering,  dull.     Dana. 

gyn.  —  See  Brightness,  Clearness. 
LUS'TRE-LESS,  a.     Having  no  lustre.        Walsh. 

lCs'TRI-CAL,  a.  [L.  lustricus ;  lustrum,  a  lus- 
tratioii.]   'Relating  to  lustration.        Middleton. 

LUSTRING  (lus'tring  or  lut'string)  [lus'tring  or 
liit'string,  W.  F.  Ja. ;  lut'string,  6\  ;  IQs'trTng,  J. 
Sm.  Wr.;  lu'string,  K],  n.  A  lustrous  or  shin- 
ing silk  ;  —  often  corruptly  written  latestring. 

LUS'TROUS  (liis'trus),  a.  [It.  lustro  ;  Sp.  lustro- 
«o.]     Bright ;  shining  ;  luminous.  Collins. 

LUS'TROUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  lustrous  manner  ;  bril- 
liantly ;  luminously.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

lGs'TRUM,  n.;  pi.  Ltrs'TRA.  [L.]  {Roman 
Ant.)  A.  lustration  or  purification,  —  particu- 
larly, the  purification  of  the  whole  Roman  peo- 
ple, performed  once  in  five  years,  by  one  of  the 
censors  in  the  Campus  Martins,  after  the  busi- 
r.ess  of  the  census  was  over  :  —  the  space  of  five 
yeai-s.  \V.  Smith. 

LUST'-STAINED  (-stand),  a.  Defilsd  by  lust.  Shak. 

LUST'-WEA-RJED,  a.    Satiated  with  lust.    Shak. 

LUST'WORT  (-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Drosera  ;  sun-dew.  Lee. 

LfiST'Y,  a.  1.  Able  of  body;  stout;  corpulent; 
robus't ;  vigorous  ;  sturdy  ;  burly  ;  bra^vny. 

They  slew  of  Moab  at  that  time  about  ten  thousand  men, 
all  lust//,  and  all  men  of  valor.  JuiliJ.  iii.  -29. 

2.  t  Handsome  ;  beautiful.  Gower. 

3.  t  Pleasant ;  delightful.  Spenser. 

4.  t  Saucy  ;  impudent.  Shak. 
fLUS'TY-HEAD, ».  Wanton  propensity.  Drayton. 

LU'SUS  J^A-TU'R^.  [L.l  A.  freak  of  nature ; 
a  deformed  or  unnatural  production.     Qu.  Rev. 

LUT'A-NIST,  n.  One  who  plays  upon  the  lute  ; 
a  lutist ;  —  written  also  lutenist.  Tatler. 

LU-TA'RJ-OUS,  a.     [L.  lutarixis  ;  latum,  mud.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  living  in,  mud.    Johnson. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  mud.  Greio. 

LU-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  Into,  lutatus,  to  daub  with 
mud;  latum,  mud;  Sp.  lutacion;  Fr.  lutation.'] 
The  act  or  the  process  of  luting.  Johnson. 

LUTE,  «.  [But.  luit;  Ger.  hute;  Dein.  ltd  ;  S\v. 
lata.  —  It.  luito  ;  Sp.  laud.']  A  musical  stringed 
in'strument  of  the  guitar  kind,  much  used  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  form 
resembling  the  horizontal  section  of  a  long,  bell- 
shaped  pear,  with  a  back  in  ribs  like  those  of 
some  melons.  Brande. 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute.  Milton. 

LUTE,  n.  [L.  latum,  mud  ;  Sp.  laten  ;  Fr.  lut.] 
{Chem.)  A  composition  of  pipe-clay,  or  other 
tenacious  substance,  used  for  closing  the  junc- 
tures of  vessels,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
gases  during  distillation  or  sublimation,  or  for 
coating  vessels  which  are  to  be  subjected  to  a 
great  heat.  P.  Cyc. 

LUTE,  V.  a.      [i    LUTED  ;    pp.  LUTING,  LUTED.] 

1.  To  close  or  coat  with  lute.  Bacon. 

2.  To  play  on  the  lute.  Wright. 

LUTE'-CASE,  n.    A  case  for  a  lute.  Shak. 

LUTE'-MAs-TPR,  n.    A  lutanist.  Phillips. 

LU-T^-Q-LE'INE,  ;  n.     {Chem.)  A  yellow  color- 

LU'Tp-O-LtNE,      )  ing  matter  obtained  from  the 

wood  of  Reseda  luteola,  or  weld.  Brande. 

LU'T^-OUS,  a.  \\j.luteus;  lutum,  yellow-weed, 
weld.]  Deep  yellow  with  a  tinge  of  red ;  hav- 
ing the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Roget. 

LUT'gR,  or  LUT'IST,  n.     A  lutanist.      Hakewill. 

LUTE'STRING,  n.  1.  The  string  of  a  lute.  Donne. 

2.  A  kind  of  silk ;  —  properly  lustring. —  See 

Lustring.  Goldsmith. 

LU-TK'TI-Ji  (lu-te'she-?),M.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid 
discovered  by  Goldschmidt  in  1852.     Lovering. 

HJ'THER-4N,  n.  (Ecel.  Hint.)     1.  Originally,  a 
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follower  or  disciple  of  Luther  in  his  opposition 
to  the  papal  system.  2.  A  member  of  the  body 
of  Christians  which  acknowledges  the  canonical 
Scriptures  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith, 
and  accepts  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession 
as  a  correct  exhibition  of  doctrine.  Kranth. 
LU'THt;R-AN,o.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  Relating  to  Luther 
or  Lutheranism.   "  Lutheran  A\\mes."   Burnet. 

LU'TH^R-AN-IiJM,  n.  The  doctrines  of  Luther 
or  the  Lutherans.  Laurence. 

f  LU'THpR-T§M,  ?i.     Lutheranism.  A.Wood. 

LU'TH^RN,  n.  [L.  lucci-na  ;  lux,  lucis,  light ;  Fr. 
lucarne.]  {Arch.)  A  window  on  the  roof,  hav- 
ing its  frame  placed  vertically  on  the  rafters  ;  a 
dormer.  —  See  Dokmeu.  Brande. 

LUT'JNG,  n.  {Chem.)  The  coating  of  chemical 
vessels,  or  the  materials  for  coating  them.   Ure. 

LU'TOSE  (129),  a.  \L.  lutosus.]  Miry;  covered 
with  clay.  Wright. 

tLUT'y-LENT,  a.  [1,.  lutulentus  ;  latum,  mud.] 
Muddy  ;  turbid.  Bailey. 

LUX,  V.  a.  [L.  luxo.]  To  disjoint ;  to  luxate.  Pope. 

LUX'ATE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  ?.o^6(o,  to  make  slanting; 
Ao^ds,  oblique  ;  L,.  luxo,  luxatus  ;  It.  lussare;  Jr. 
luxer.]  [i.  luxated  ;  PjO.  luxating,  luxat- 
ed.] To  put  out  of  joint;  to  dislocate.  Wisema7i. 

LUX-A'TION,  n.  [L.  luxatio;  It.  lussazione ;  Sp. 
lujacioii  ;*  Fr.  luxation.]  The  act  of  putting  out 
of  joint,  or  the  state  of  being  put  out  of  joint ; 
a  displacement ;  a  dislocation.  Dunglison. 

t  LUXE,  n.     [Fr. ;  L.  luxus.']     Luxury.        Prior. 

fLUX'lVE,  o.     Luxurious;  voluptuous. 
These  [letters]  often  bathed  she  in  her  luxive  eyes. 


LU^^-U'RI-ANCE  (lug-zu're-sms),       }  ,j_  [pj., 
LU-Y-U'RI-AN-CY  (lug-zu're-?n-se),  >  uriance 


Shak. 

.  lux- 
iance.] 
The    state  or  the  quality  of  being  luxuriant ; 
rank  or  excessive  growth ;  exuberance. 

The  juicy  groves 
Put  forth  their  buds,  unfolding  by  degrees. 
Till  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  displayed 
In  full  luxuriance  to  the  sighing  gales.  Thomson. 

Flowers  grow  up  in  the  garden  in  the  greatest  hixurimici/ 
and  profusion.  Spectator. 

Syn.  —  See  Exuberance. 

||Ly^-U'RI-ANT  [lug-7.u're-?int,  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm,. 
Wr.  ;  liigz-u're-9nt,  P.  F.;  liig-zho're-5int,  S. ; 
liiks-ur'y?nt,  K.],  a.  [L.  luxurio,  luxurians,  to 
grow  rank,  to  wanton  ;  luxuria,  luxury  ;  Sp.  lu- 
jurianfe  ;  Fr.  luxuriante.  —  See  Luxury.]  Of 
rank  or  excessive  growth  ;  superfluously  abun- 
dant or  plentiful ;   exuberant ;  superabundant. 

Grace  abused  brings  tbrth  the  foulest  deeds, 
As  richest  soil  the  most  luxuriant  weeds.  Cowper. 

Prune  the  luxuriant,  the  uncouth  refine, 
But  show  no  mercy  to  an  empty  line.  J'ope. 

Syn.  —  See  Exuberant. 

II  LU^-U'RI-ANT-LY,  ad.    1.  With  rank  or  exces- 
sive growth ;  as,  "  The  grass  grows  luxuriantly." 
2.  In  abundance  or  profusion. 

In  wild  array  lururinntlp  he  pours 

A  crowd  of  words,  and  opens  all  his  stores.         Pitt. 

II  LU:^-U'RI-ATE,  V.  n.  [L.  luxurio,  luxuriatus ; 
luxuria,  luxury ;  It.  lusswiare ;  Fr.  luxurier.  — 
See  Luxury.]  [i.  luxuriated  ;  pp.  luxuri- 
ating, luxuriated.] 

1.  To  grow  luxuriantly ;  to  flourish.  "  Corn 
luxuriates  in  a  better  mould."  Burton. 

2.  To  pass  the  time  in  luxury  ;  to  live  luxu- 
riously ;  to  revel ;  to  wanton  ;  to  be  given  to  the 
pleasures  which  wealth  and  abundance  aflbrd. 

Alexander  the  Great,  reflecting  on  his  friends  degenerat- 
ing into  sloth  and  luxury,  told  them  that  it  was  a  most  slavish 
thing  to  luxuriate,  and  a  most  royal  thing  to  labor.    Barrow. 

t  LU^-y-RI'?-TY  (lug-zu-),  n.  Luxuriance. S^emc. 

II  Lr::^-U'R1-OUS  [lug-zu're-us,  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. ; 
lu2z-ii're-us,  P.  F. ;  lug-zhS're-iis,  jS.  ;  Ivigz-ur'y'is, 
K.],  a.  [L.  luxwiosus ;  luxuria,  luxury ;  It. 
lussurioso  ;  Sp.  lujurioso ;  Fr.  luxurieux.] 

L  Of  rank  growth ;  luxuriant;  exuberant,  [r.] 

Well  mav  we  labor  still  to  dress 
This  garden,  still  to  tend  plant,  herb,  and  flower, 
Our  pleasant  task  enioined;  but,  till  more  hands 
Aid  us,  the  work  under  our  labor  grows 
Luxurious  by  restraint.  Milton. 

2.  Voluptuous;  indulging  or  delighting  in 
luxury ;  given  or  addicted  to  the  pleasures  which 
wealth  and  abundance  afford. 
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In  courts  and  palaces  he  TBelial]  also  reigns, 

And  in  luxurious  cities,  where  the  noise 

Of  riot  asceuds  above  their  loftiest  towers, 

And  injury,  and  outrage.  Milton, 

3.  Wanton  ;  lustful ;  libidinous.  "  Most  in. 
satiate,  luxurious  woman."     [r.]  Shak. 

4.  Administering  to  luxury.  "  In  triumph 
and  luxurious  wealth."  Milton. 

5.  Disposing  to  wantonness ;  softening  bv 
pleasure.     "  Luxurious  ease."  Dryden. 

II  Ly:^-U'Rl-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  luxury ;  voluptuous- 
ly ;  deliciously.    '  Dryden. 

II  LU.^-U'RI-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  luxurious ;  freedom  of  indul- 
gence ;  voluptuousness  ;  luxury.  Raleigh. 

fLUX'y-RlST,  w.    One  given  to  luxury.    Temple. 

LUX'y-RY  (liik'shu-re),  n.  [L.  luxuria;  hixus, 
excess  ;  liixus,  dislocated ;  luxo,  to  dislocate ; 
luxor,  to  live  riotously,  from  Gr.  >.o|(is,  slanting, 
oblique  ;  It.  lussuria  ;  Sp.  Injuria  ;  Fr.  luxure.'] 

1.  t Rank  growth;  luxuriance;  exuberance. 

Young  trees,  set  contiguous  in  a  fruitful  ground,  with  the 
bixur/i  of  the  trees  will  incorporate,  JSacon. 

2.  t  Lust ;  lewdness  ;  wantonness. 

Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 

A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest.  Shak. 

3.  Voluptuousness  ;  indulgence  in,  or  addict- 
edness  to,  the  pleasures  which  wealth  and  abun- 
dance afford;  epicurism;  profuseness. 

Riches  expose  a  man  to  pride  and  luxury,  and  a  foolish  ela- 
tion of  heart.  Adtlinon. 

4.  Any  thing  highly  delightful  or  pleasing; 
great  or  excessive  pleasure. 

He  cut  the  side  of  the  rock  for  a  garden,  and,  by  laying  on 

it  earth,  furnished  out  a  kind  of  luxury  for  a  hermxt-Addwon, 

And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good.  Goldsmith. 

5.  That  which  highly  gratifies  the  iTppetite ; 
dainty;  as,  "The  luxuries  of  the  season. 

LUZ,  n.  The  name  of  a  bone  in  the  human  body, 
celebrated  in  the  Rabbinical  writings,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  indestructible.  Brande. 
iKj-  According  to  some  it  was  one  of  the  vertebrie  ; 
others  regard  it  as  having  been  the  sesamoid  bone  of 
the  great  toe,  and  others  one  of  the  triangular  bones 
near  the  lambdoidal  suture  of  the  cranium.     Brande. 

— LY,  a  termination  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  is  a 
contraction  of  Goth,  leiks ;  A.  S.  lie,  Dut.  lyk, 
Ger.  lich,  Dan.  lige,  Sw.  lik.  Old  Eng.  Hch,  liche, 
like ;  as,  beastly,  heastlike ;  carefuUy,  careful- 
like.  It  sometimes  blends  into  the  preceding 
syllable  ;  as,  single,  singled.?/,  singly.  As  a  ter- 
mination of  names  of  places,  it  is  derived  from 
A.  S.  leay,  Eng.  lay,  lea,  or  ley,  a  field. 

t  LY' AM,  n.  A  thong  for  leading  a  hound.  —  See 
Leam.  '  Blome. 

LY-CAN'THRO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  XvKavdpwnia;  XLKOi,  a, 
wolf,  and  drOpioTroi,  man ;  Fr.  lycanthropie.] 
{Med.)  A  kind  of  melancholy,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient imagines  himself  a  wolf,  and  imitates  the 
voice  and  habits  of  that  animal.         Dunglison. 

LY-CE'UM,  n. ;  pi.  L.  ly-Ce'.\;  Eng.  ly-ce'VM?. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  Xvkhov.] 

1.  {Ant.)  A  gymnasium  with  covered  walks 
in  the  eastern  suburb  of  Athens,  where  Aristotle 
taught ;  —  so  named  from  the  neighboring  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  Lyceits.  Liddell  Sf  Scott. 

2.  Formerly,  in  Europe,  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  universities,  in  which  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  was  taught.  Brande. 

3.  A  school  or  literary  seminary,  between  a 
common  school  and  a  college ;  an  academy. 
[U.  S.]  B.  Hale. 

4.  An  association  for  literary  improvement, 
lectures  on  science  and  literature.     [U.  S.] 

Holhrook. 

LYCH'ms,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ;.u;ti'/«.]  {Bot.)  A 
Linna;an  genus  of  flowering  herbs,  the  cottony 
leaves  of  some  species  of  which  have  been  used 
as  wicks  to  lamps.  Loudon- 

LYjCH'NITE,  n.  [Gr.  Ivxyirrn  ;  J.ii'xyoi,  a  lamp  ;  L. 
lychnites.]  A  name  anciently  given  to  Parian 
marble,  because  quarried  by  lamp-light.  Brande. 

LY€H'NO-BITE,  n.  [Gr.  ).vj(_v6Pioi ;  Ux^'Oi,  a  lamp, 
and  liioi,  life  ;  L.  lychnobius.]  One  who  labors 
or  transacts  business  by  night,  and  sleeps  by 
day  ;  one  who  lives  by  lamp-light.  Black. 

LYCH'NO-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  Uxmc,  a  lamp,  and 
OKOTTiui,' to  see.]  {Arch?)  A  narrow  window  near 
the  ground,  commonly  at  the  end  of  the  chancel 
of  a  church.  Hook. 
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LY'CQ-DON,  n.  [Or.  Xbxof,  a  wolf,  and  6io(x,  Miv- 
r«(,  a  tooth.]  (Jlerp.)  A  genus  of  small,  harm- 
ieis  serpents,  found  in  South  Africa.      7'.  Ci/c. 

LV-CQ-PfcR'DQi\,  n.  [Or.  Xvko(,  a  wolf,  and  ir/p<5<K, 
niofiofiai,  to  break  wind.]  (Hot.)  A  genuH  of 
Fungi,  emitting,  when  burst,  a  quantity  of  dust- 
like seeds  or  spores  ;  the  puH-ball.  P.  Cyc. 

LY-,CQ-p6d-1-A'CE-^:,  n.  pi.  [See  Lycopodi- 
fM.j  {Bot.j  A  natural  family  of  vascular  Acro- 
gens,  chiefly  consisting  of  moss-like  plants, 
abounding  principally  in  hot  and  humid  situ- 
ations, and  remarkable  for  the  nature  of  their 
spores,  which  are  so  highly  inflammable  as  to 
be  employed  occasionally  in  the  manufacture  of 
fire-works.  P.  Cyc.     Brande. 

LY-CO-P6D-|-A'CEOI;S  (-a'ghvs),  a.  (Bot.)  Per- 
tainmg  to,  or  resembling,  plants  of  the  family 
Lycopodiacece.  Clarke. 

LV-c6P'Q-DITE,  n.  {Pal.)  A  fossil  plant,  allied 
to  the  LycopodiacetB,  found  in  the  coal  deposits 
and  oolitic  formations.  P.  Cyc. 

Lf-Cg-PO  'DI-trM,  n.  [Or.  Jlfcroj,  a  wolf,  and  irofcj, 
xoii(,  a  foot!]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  small,  ever- 
green, moss-like,  herbaceous  plants,  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world;  club-moss.  Loudon. 

LY-CdP'SIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Or.  Ukos,  a  wolf,  and 
itp,  the  eye.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  weed-like  plants 
with  small,  blue  flowers  ;  wild  bugloss.  Loudon. 

Li?D'|-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Lydia,  a  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  or  to  its  inhabitants, who  were  noted 
for  their  effeminacy  :  — soft ;  elfeminate,  —  par- 
ticularly noting  a  soft,  pathetic  mode  or  style  of 
music,  placed  by  the  Greeks  between  the  -iEolian 
and  Hypcrdorian.  P.  Cyc. 

Lap  mc  in  soft  Lji'Uan  air« 

Marrii-d  to  immortal  verse.  Milton. 

Softly  sweet,  in  Ltidian  measure, 
Soon  he  soothed  the  soul  to  pleasure.  Dryden. 

LtD'l-AN-STONE,  n.  (Min.)  A  black,  silicious 
stone  or  flinty  jasper,  used  by  the  ancients  for 
trying  the  purity  of  the  precious  metals;  touch- 
stone ;  basanite.  Dana. 

LYE  (II)  [II,  IF.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  16, 
S.],  n.  [A.  S.  leah,  Ifrg  ;  Dut.  loacj  ;  Ger.  lauge. 
—  L.  lixivia,  or  lixiriuni ;  Sp.  lexia ;  Fr.  lessire.^ 
Water  impregnated  with  alkaline  salt  imbibed 
from  the  ashes  of  wood. 

LYE,  n.  (Railroads.)  One  of  the  sidings  or  short 
oflTsets  from  the  main  line  into  which  trucks 
may  be  run  for  the  purpose  of  loading  and  un- 
loading:—  also,  one  of  the  sets  of  rails  at  a 
terminus  on  which  trucks  stand  while  being 
loaded  or  unloaded.  Ogilvie. 

LY'ING,  p.  a.  from  lie.     See  Lie. 

1.  Telling  lies  ;  addicted  to  falsehood. 

Lyinu  lips  are  abomination  to  the  Lord.        Prov.  xil.  22. 

2.  Being  prostrate  ;  recumbent. 

Ji  Iging  pane},  {Jlrch.)  a  panel  in  which  the  fibres  of 
the  wood  lie  in  a  horizontal  direction.     Brande. 

LY'ING,  n.  1.  Act  or  practice  of  telling  lies; 
falsehood.    "A  righteous  man  hateth  lying." 

Prov.  xiii.  5. 
2.  The  state  of  being  prostrate ;  recumbence. 

LY'|NG-lN,  n.    Childbirth.  Spectator. 

LY' JNG-LY,  ad.  Falsely ;  without  truth.  Sherwood. 

LY'ING-t6,  n.  (Xaiit.)  The  state  of  a  ship  when 
the  yards  are  so  counter-braced  or  the  sails  so 
arranged  that  fche  will  make  little  or  no  head- 
way. Dana. 

fLYKE,  a.    Like.  —  See  Like.  Spenser. 

fLl^^M,  n.    A  dog  held  by  a  learn ;  a  limehound. 

Hound  or  spaniel,  braeh  or  li/m.  Shak. 

LtMPH  (n.nf),  n.  [L.  lympka;  Fr.  lymphe.  —  See 
Lym)'1iatic,  a.] 


1.  t  Water,  or  a  watery  liquid.      Armttrong. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  thin,  opaline,  whitish  fluid,  of'^a 
slightly  saline  taste,  contained  in  the  lymphat- 
ic vessels.  /'.  Cyc. 

tLtM'PHAT-(;D,  a.  [L.  lympho,  lymphatiu,  to 
distract  with  fear.  —  See  Lym  ph  atic,  a.]  Fright- 
ened to  madness ;  mad.  Bailey.    Johiuon. 

LYM-PHAT'|C,  a.  [h.  lymphaticus,  mad,  insane; 
l-^r.  lymphatique,  pertaining  to  lymph  ;  L.  lyni- 
»/ta,  water,  also  a  Nymph,  which  word  (lympha) 
Vossius  asserts  to  be  nynipha,  n  being  changed 
inte  I ;  Gr.  vhiiibv,  a  bride,  also  a  Nymph,  or  in- 
ferior goddess,  and  later,  water,  but  particularly 
a  goddess  of  fertilizing  waters,  and  especially  of 
a  spring,  the  water  of  which  was  impregnated 
with  entrancing  fumes.  —  "The  Muses  were 
originally  of  like  nature,  and  were  often  called 
Nymphs  by  the  poets ;  hence  all  persons  in  a 
state  of  rapture,  as  seers,  poets,  madmen,  &c., 
were  said  to  be  caught  by  tne  Nymphs  —  Xuiiipd- 
XtivToi,  L.  lymphati,  lymphatici."  Liddcll  & 
Scott.] 

1.  Enthusiastic;  raving;  insane;  mad. 

Ilornce  cither  is,  or  feigns  himself,  linuiihatie.  and  shows 
what  an  effect  the  vision  of  the  Nymphs  and  Uacclius  had 
on  him.  SlttiJ'tc»biu-y. 

2.  (y4/w.<.)  Pertaining  to  lymph.  "Lymphatic 
glands."  "  The /y«i/>A(7«c  system."  Dunglison. 

LYM-PHAt'|C  (liin-fit'ik),n.  1.  fAmad  enthusi- 
ast ;  a  lunatic.  Shaftesbury. 
2.  (Anat.)  One  of  a  system  of  vessels  which 
convey  lymph  to  the  subclavian  and  internal 
jugular  veins,  consisting  of  minute  branched 
tubes  of  extremely  delicate  membrane,  whose 
extremities  are  arranged  in  a  net-work,  in  every 
part  of  the  body.                   P.  Cyc.     Dunglison. 

LiM'PH^-DiJCT,  n.  [L.  lympha,  lymph,  and  duc- 
tus, a  leading;  duco,  ductus,  to  lead.]  (Anat.) 
A  lymphatic,     [k.]  Blackmore. 

LYM-PHOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [L.  lympha,  water,  and 
"Gr.  ypdipm,  to  describe.]  (Anat.)  A  description 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Wright. 

LYM-PH6t'0-MY,  n.  [L.  lympha,  water,  and 
Toiti'i,  a  cutting.]  (Anat.)  Dissection  of  the  lym- 
phatics. Dunglison. 

L^M'PHY,  a.  Containing,  or  resembling,  lymph, 
or  the  fluid  of  lymphatic  vessels.    Phren.  Jour. 

LYN-CE'AN,  o.  [h.  lyncetis ;  lynx,lyncis,a.\jn\.'\ 
Like  a  lynx ;  snarp-sighted.  Bp.  Hall. 

LYNCH,  V.  a.  [i.  lynched  ;  pp.  lynching, 
LYNCHED.]  To  inflict  punishment  upon  with- 
out a  legal  trial,  as  by  a  mob,  or  by  tinauthor- 
ized  persons  ;  —  a  word  said  to  be  derived  from 
a  Virginian  farmer  named  Lynch,  who,  having 
caught  a  thief,  instead  of  delivering  him  to  the 
officers  of  the  law,  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  flogged 
him  with  his  own  hands.     [U.  S.]  Brande. 

LYNCH'^T,  71.     See  LiNCHET. 

LlfNCH'-LAW,  n.  The  will  or  decree  of  a  mob 
or  multitude,  as  a  substitute  for  the  common  or 
the  civil  law.  —  See  Lynch.     [U.  S.]     Brande. 

lItnch'pIn,  n.    See  Linchpin.       Farm.  Ency. 


See  Linden. 


Johnson. 


LYN'DPN-TREE,  n 

LlfNX,  n.  [Gr.  Xlyi ;  L. 
lynx  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  lince  ;  Fr. 
iynx.  —  Dut.  Ijchs  ;  Ger. 
luchs.] 

1.  (Zolil.)  A  quadruped 
of  the  cat  kind,  or  genus 
Felis,  having  tufted  ears,0 
and      remarkably      sharp  iio.itiii  ivnx 

sight.  ^ng.  Cyc.         (/■•<■?..« <a/iya/<i). 

Jt9*  There  does  not  appear  to  he  any  considerable 
difference  between  the  organization  of  the  l^nxe^i  and 


that  of  the  other  eat*  ;  bat  it  Is  extremeir  probsbl* 
llial  tliero  i«  wiine  niiidinotion  about  lhi>  iMine*  of  tiia 
toMKUu,  and  Uw  urieaii  of  the  voire  Kc-iivrally,  to  pro- 
duce the  (MM-uliarly  iMiwerful  n«i»e  analoeouM  to  wjyu 
i>  failed  "  npittlng  "  and  "  nwoaring  "  in  the  doii  es- 
tic  cat.     KHg.  Cyc 

2.  (Attron.)  A  northern  constellation,  situ- 
ated directly  in  front  of  Ursa  Major.  Eny.  Cye. 

LtN.\'-EYEI)(lln|{k.'!d),o.  Sharp-sighted  "The 
lynx-eyed  police."  |f«rf.  Reo. 

LY'RA,  n.    [L.,  from  Gr.  ).l/pa,  a  lyre.] 

1.  (Attron.)  The  Lyre;  a  northern  constella- 
tion west  of  the  Swan,  distinguished  by  a  whit« 
star  (Vega)  of  the  first  magnitude.         Olmtted. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  portion  of  the  brain,  the  medul- 
lary fibres  of  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  give 
it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  lyre.     Brande. 

LY'RATE,      )  a.  [L.lyra,  a  lyre.]  (Hot.) 

LY'RAT-eU,  >  Noting  a  feather-veined 

leaf,  more  or  less  pinnatifled,  with  the 

lobes  decreasing  in  sijte  towards  the 

base.  Gray. 

LYRE,  n.  [Gr.  kdpa  ;  L.  lyra ;  It.  ^  Sp.  lira ;  Fr. 
lyre.] 

1.  (Mm.)  A  stringed  musical  instrument  of 
the  harp  kind,  much  used  by  the  ancients  to 
accompany  the  voice  in  song. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  constellation.  —  See  Lyra. 

LYRE-BIRD,  n.  (Omiih.)  A 
bird  of  the  genus  Alanwa 
of  Shaw  and  Latham,  pe- 
culiar to  Australia,  and 
placed  by  Cuvier  in  the  or- 
der Passsres  ;  —  also  called 
lyre-tad  and  lyre-pheasant. 
It  is  the  only  known  species 
of  this  genus.  Brande. 

L^RE'-SHAPED  (-shapi),  a. 
Shaped  like  a  lyre.     Smith. 

LtR'lC,         ;  a.   [Gr.  Xvp-.Kdc. 
LtR'|-CAL.  >  Xboa,  a  lyre  ;  L. 

lyricus;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  lirico  ;  Fr. 

lyrique.]     Pertaining  to  the 

lyre,  or  to  lyric  poetry. 

Lyric  poetry,  among  the  ancientx,  poetry  Rime  to  the 
lyre  ;  —  in  nicNlern  usage,  commonly,  piiclry  rnmiKMed 
for  musical  recitation,  hut  dJHtinclively,  thai  rla8»  of 
poetry  which  has  reference  to,  and  is  engaged  in  de- 
lineating, the  composer's  own  thought."  and  feelings, 
as  opposed  to  epic  poetry,  wtiicli  details  external  rir 
cumstance:!  and  events.  P.  Cgc 

LYR'JC,  n.  1.  A  composer  of  lyric  poems.  Addison. 

2.  A  lyric  poem.  Coleridge. 

3.  pi.  Verses  commonly  used  in  lyric  poetry, 
—  such  as  those  of  Pindar,  of  Horace's  odes, 
and  of  the  tragic  and  comic  choruses.     P.  Cyc. 

LtR'l-€H5RD,  n.  (Mm.)  The  name  formerly 
given  to  a  vertical  harpsichord.  Moore. 

L'?R'|-Cl§M,  n.    A  lyrical  form  of  language. 
They  must  have  our  li/ricitua  at  their  flngcn'  ends.       Oratr. 

LY'RJST  [ll'rist,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ITr'ist, 
P.],  n.  [Gr.  ivptartii ;  L.  lyristes.]  A  player  on 
the  lyre.  Pope. 

LYS-I-MA'em-Jt,  n.  [L..  from  Gr.  iuai^nWa.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  —  so  named,  accoraing 
to  Pliny  and  Atnbrosinus,  from  Lysimcu-htu,  a 
general  of  Alexander  ;  loosestrife.  Gray. 

LfS'Sjf,  n.  [Gr.  Ibaaa,  rage.]  (Med.)  Canine 
madness,  or  madness  communicated  by  the  bite 
of  any  rabid  animal ;  hydrophobia.         IVright. 

LY-TE'R|-AN,  a.  [Gr.  ^.crijo/ot,  loosing;  /.f*»,  to 
loosen.]  (Med.)  Noting  signs  which  indicate 
the  solution  or  termination  of  a  disease.  Smart 
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M, 


Mthe  thirteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  a 
»  liquid  consonant,  and  has,  in  English,  one 
unvaried  sound,  formed  by  the  compression 
of  the  lips ;  as  in  the  words  mine,  tame,  camp ; 
and  in  proper  English  words,  it  is  never  mute. 
It  is  used  as  a  symbol  to  denote  1000. 

M^.  [It.]  (3/jM.)  But;  —  used  in  the  qualifying 
phrase  of  some  direction,  as,  "  Allegro,  ma  non 
troppo,"  i.  e.  quick  but  not  too  much  so.  Moore, 

Mji-JSH'^,  n.     An  East- Indian  coin  ;  a  penny  : 
■    —  a  pension.  C.  P.  Brown. 

mAb,  n.  [W.  mab,  a  child,  boy  ;  M.  mob,  a  child.] 

1.  The  imaginary  queen  of  the  fairies. 

O,  then,  I  »ec,  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you.        Shak. 

2.  A  slattern.  [Local.]  Rai/. 
mAb,  v.  n.  To  dress  carelessly.  [Local.]  Ray. 
t  MAb'BLE,  v.  a.    To  wrap  up.  —  See  Moble. 

Their  heads  and  faces  are  mabbled  in  fine  linen.      Sandjp. 

MAC.  [Gael.  4f  M.  mac,  son.]  A  Scotch  term  sig- 
nifying son,  prefixed  to  many  surnames ;  as, 
"  jl/acdonald." 

*g»  It  is  synonymous  with  Fiti  In  England,  and  O 
in  Ireland.    Brande. 

MAC-AD-AM-1-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  the  art  of 
macadamizing.  Gent.  Mag. 

MAC-Ad'AM-IZE,  v.  a.      [i.  macadamized;  jV- 

MACADAMIZING,  MACADAMIZED.]     To  COVer,  aS 

a  road  or  street,  with  stones  broken  into  small 
pieces  ;  —  so  named  from  the  projector,  Mac- 
adam. Qu.  Rev. 

MAC-Ad'AM— ROAD,  n.  A  road  prepared  with 
broken  stones  ;  a  macadamized  road.       Clarke. 

MA-cAg'U-O,  n.     A  kind  of  monkey.    Goldsmith. 

MA-CAN'DOxV,  n.  {Bot.)  A  coniferous  tree  of 
Malabar.  Crabb. 

MA-CA'6,  n.    {Ornith.)  See'M.KCKvr. 

MAO'A-RIZE,  V.  a.  [Gr. //a(cnp(^<o.]  To  pronounce 
happy ;  to  bless  ;  to  congratulate,     [r.] 

The  word  macan'ze  has  been  adopted  by  Oxford  men  who 
are  femiliar  w^ith  Aristotle  to  supply  a  word  wanting  in  our 
lan^ruage. ...  It  may  be  said  that  men  are  admired  ibr  what 
they  arc,  commended  for  what  they  do,  and  macarizcd  for 
what  they  have.  Whatelii. 

MJC-.jI-RO'JVI,  n.  1.  \\t.  m,accheroni;  Sp.  »n«- 
carrones  ;  Fr.  macaroni.']  A  paste  formed  chiefly 
of  flour,  and  moulded  into  strings,  of  a  tubular 
form,  used  for  food;  —  sometimes  termed  Geri- 
oese  paste.  It  is  usually  dressed  with  butter, 
cheese,  and  spice,  and  is  a  favorite  dish  among 
the  Italians.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  medley ;  something  extravagant ;  some- 
thing to  please  an  idle  fancy.  Smart. 

3.  [It.  macheroiie.]  A  fool ;  a  dunce.  Johnson. 

I  mean  those  circumforancous  wits  whom  every  nation 
calls  by  the  name  of  that  meat  which  it  loves  best.  In  Hol- 
land they  are  termed  "  Pickled  Herrings,"  in  France  "  .lean 
Pottages,"  in  Italy  "Macaronies,"  and  in  Great  Britain  "  .lack 
Puddings."  Addison. 

4.  A  spruce  beau  ;  a  fop  ;  an  exquisite. 

You  are  a  delicate  Londoner;  you  are  a  macaroni;  you 
can't  ride.  Bomoell. 

MAC-A-R6'NJ-A1V,  a.  Consisting  of  a  confused 
mixture ;  macaronic.  Richardson. 

mAC-A-R6N|C,  fl.  [It.  maccheronico  ;  Sp.  macar- 
ronico ;  Fr.  macaroni  que.]  Applied  to  a  kind 
of  burlesque  poetry,  intermixing  several  lan- 
guages. Latinizing  words  of  vulgar  use,  and 
modernizing  Latin  words  ;  mixed.  Warton. 

mAC-A-R6N'IC,  n.     1.  A  confused  heap,  huddle, 

or  mixture  of  several  things.  Cotgrave. 

2.  A  ludicrous  mixture  of  languages.   Ward. 

MAC-.4-r66n',  n.  [From  Gr.  nAxap,  happy. 
Menage.  —  It.  maccheroni;  Fr.  macaron.] 


1.  A  kind  of  sweet  biscuit,  made  of  flour, 
almonds,  eggs,  and  sugar.  Johnson. 

2.  An  affected  busybody ;  a  pert,  meddling 
fellow  ;  a  fop  ;  a  macaroni.  Donne. 

MA-CAU'CO,  n.  (Zo'l.)  A  genus  of  quadrumanous 
animals  resembling  the  monkey  tribe.  Maunder. 

MA-CAWV  «•  [Sp.  macaco.] 
{Ornith.)  A  large  parrot  of 
the  sub-family  Aratna,  hav- 
ing the  upper  mandible  great- 
ly hooked,  and  the  tail  very 
long  and  cimeated;  —  a  na- 
tive of  the  tropical  parts  of 
South  America.  Written  al- 
so maccaw  and  macao.  —  See 
AiiAiN^.  Baird. 

MA-CAW'-TREE,  n.     (Bot.)  A 
species  of  the  palm-tree ;  Co-        Blue  macaw. 
cos  fusiformis.  Loudon. 

MAC'CA-BEE§,  n.  pi.  The  name  of  two  books  of 
the  Apocrypha ;  —  so  called  because  they  relate 
to  the  exploits  of  Judas  Maccabajus  and  his 
brothers.  Hook. 

mAc'CO-BOY,  n.  [Fr.  macouba.]  A  species  of 
snuff.  Adams. 

MACE,  n.  [L.  massa,  a  block;  It.  mazza;  Sp. 
maza ;  Fr.  masse.] 

1.  t  A  club  ;  a  staff. 

Some  have  an  axe  and  some  a  mace  of  steel.      Chaucer. 

2.  An  ornamented  staff,  as  an  ensign  of  au- 
thority, carried  before  magistrates.         Brande. 

3.  The  heavier  rod  used  in  billiards.     Smart. 

MACE,  n.  [Gr.  ftaKep  ;  L.  m,acir,  mads  ;  It.  ma^e ; 
Sp.  madas,  or  mads ;  Fr.  macis.]  A  kind  of 
spice;  a  tough,  unctuous  membrane,  reticulated 
or  chaped,  of  a  yellowish  brown  or  orange  color, 
forming  one  of  the  envelopes  of  the  nutmeg; 
the  aril  of  the  nutmeg.  Ure. 

MACE'ALE,  n.     Ale  spiced  with  mace.  Wiseman. 

MACE'— BeAR-5R,  n.  One  who  carries  the  mace 
in  a  procession,  or  before  a  magistrate.  Spectator'. 

MAg-5-DO'NT-AN,  n.  1.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  an 
inhabitant  of  Macedonia. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Macedonius, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  who,  in  the  fourth 
century,  denied  the  distinct  existence  and  God- 
head of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Brande. 

MACE'— PROOF,  a.  Secure  against  arrest.  Shirley. 

MA'C^R,  n.     1.  (Med.)  The  bark  of  the  root  of  a 

Malabar  tree  ;  —  used  for  diarrhoea.        Brande. 

2.  An  officer  of  the   court  in  Scotland,  who 

carries  a  mace  before  persons  in  authority  and 

preserves  order  ;  a  mace-bearer.  Jamieson. 

MA<^'5R-ATE  (mSLs'er-at),  V.  a.  [L.  macero,  m,a- 
cei-atus;  macer,  lean,  thin;  It.  m.acerare;  Sp. 
macerar  ;   Fr.  tnacerer.]     \i.  macerated  ;  pp. 

MACERATING,  MACERATED.] 

1.  To  make  lean  ;  to  wear  away ;  to  mortify. 

Out  of  an  excess  of  zeal,  they  practise  mortifications:  they 
macerate  their  bodies,  and  impair  their  health.  Fiddes. 

2.  To  steep  almost  to  solution  ;  to  make  soft 
by  soaking  in  a  liquid. 

Saliva  serves  well  to  macerate  and  temper  our  meat.       Ray. 

mA^-^R-A'TION,  n.  [L.  mnceratio  ;  It.  macera- 
zione  ;  Sp.  maceradon ;  Fr.  maceration.] 

1.  The  act  of  macerating  or  making  thin  or 
lean ;  mortification. 

Long  fastings  and  macerations  of  the  flesh.  Howell. 

2.  The  process  of  softening  and  almost  dis- 
solving by  steeping.  Gregory. 

MACE'-REED,  n.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant; 
great  cat's-tail ;   Typha  latifoha.  Johnson. 


MA-jCHAI'RO-DUS,  n.  [Gr.  ^(};^a(pa,  a  sabre,  and 
dho'cs,  a  tooth.]  {Pal.)  An  extinct  mammal 
allied  to  the  bear.  Brande. 

MAiCH-I-A-VEI/IAN  (mak-e-gi-vsry?n)  [mSk-e-?- 
vel'yjn,  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.;  m5k-e-?-very9n,  j'a.], 
n.  1.  A  follower  of  the  opinions  of  Niccolo 
Machiavel,  or  Machiavelli,  a  Florentine  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  who  sanctioned  in  his  writings 
on  government  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  a 
prince.  Bullokar. 

2.  A  refined,  artful,  or  unprincipled  politician. 

MAjCH-I-A-VEL'IAN  (mSk-e-5i-very5in),rt.     1.  Re- 
lating to  Machiavel,  or  his  doctrines.       Baiky. 
2.  Crafty  ;  subtle  ;  roguish ;  sly.  Bp.  Morton. 

mAjCH-I-A-VEL'IAN-I^M,  n.  Subtle  policy ;  Mach- 
iavelism.  '  Bailey, 

MA£!H'I-A-V5L-T§M,  n.  [It.  Macchiavellismo  ; 
Sp.  Maquiavelismo ;  Fr.  Machiavilisme.] 

1.  The  principles  of  Machiavel.       Shertcood. 

2.  Cunning ;  roguery ;  chicanery.    Cotgrave. 

MA-CHIC'0-LAT-pD,a.  [¥r.  machicoulis.]  {Arch.) 

1.  Having  apertures  or  open  work,  as  the 
roofs  of  portals  or  the  floors  of  projecting  galle- 
ries, for  purposes  of  defence.  Brande. 

2.  Having  parapets  projecting  beyond  the 
faces  of  the  walls,  and  supported  by  arches 
springing  from  large  corbels  or  consoles. 5ranrfe. 

MACH-1-CO-LA'TION,  n.       [Low  L.  macchicola- 
turn,  from  Fr.  m-^che,  combustible  ______-=»- 

matter,  and  couler,  to  flow,  P.  ^^\''§[Tu\  ^  I 
Cyc]  .1    — L— 

1.  An  opening  or  aperture,  for 
the  purpose  of  defence,  in  the 
roof  of  a  portal,  or  in  the  project- 
ing parapet  of  a  castle,  fortifica-     Machicolation. 

tion,  or  fortified  building.     Wcale. 

2.  The  act  of  pouring  down,  in  old  castles, 
heavy  or  burning  substances,  through  aper- 
tures, on  assailants.  P.  Cyc. 

MAcH'I-NAL,  or  MA-gHI'NAL  [ni5k'ke-nal,  S.  IF. 
J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Wr.;  niasli'e-nfil  or  mak'^-ngl.  P.; 
ma-she'n?!,  Sm.],  a.  [L.  machinalis  ;  machina,  a 
machine  ;  It.  macchinale ;  Sp.  maquinal.]  Re- 
lating to  machines.  Bailey. 

MAjCH'I-NATE,  v.  n.  [L.  machinor,  machinatus  ; 
It.  macchinare  ;  Sp.  7nachinar ;  Fr.  machiner.] 

\i.  MACHINATED  ;  pp.  MACHINATING,  MACHI- 
NATED,] To  plan  ;  to  contrive ;  to  scheme ;  to 
devise,     [r.]  Sandys. 

mAjCH-I-NA'TION,  n.  {L.  machinatio;  It.  mac- 
chinazione ;  Sp.  maqitinadon ;  Fr,  machination.] 
Artifice  ;  contrivance ;  a  plot ;  a  trick  ;  a  strat- 
agem; a  malicious  scheme;  a  hostile  design. 

Persons  who  want  the  energy  and  vigor  necessary  for  great 
evil  machinations.  Bvrke. 

mAjCH'1-NA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  plots  or 
forms  schemes.  Glanvill. 

MA-^hInE'  (msi-sh6n'),  n.  [Gr.  friX"'"'''  *  '^^^' 
trivance  ;  ^');^o?,  a  means ;  L.  machina ;  It. 
macine,  or  macina ;  Sp.  maqtiina ;  Fr.  machine.] 

1.  An  artificial  work  which  serves  to  apply 
or  regulate  moving  power,  or  to  produce  mo- 
tion;  an  engine;  a  piece  of  mechanism. 

j8^  The  word  machine,  in  its  widest  gense,  may  be 
applied  to  every  material  substance  and  system,  and 
to  the  material  universe  itself;  but  it  is  usually  re- 
stricted to  works  of  human  art.    JVichol. 

2.  Supernatural  agency  in  a  poem  ;  machinery. 

The  changing  of  the  Trojan  fleet  Into  water-nymphs  is  the 
most  violent  machine  in  the  whole  yEneid.  Addison. 

MA-(JH}nE',  V.  n.  To  be  employed  upon  or  in 
the  machinery  of  a  poem.     [r.J  Dryden, 

MA-^HtNE',  V.  a.  To  print  by  means  of  a  print- 
ing machine,     [r.]  Ogilvie. 
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MACHINEKL 

MAcH'I  NEKL,  n.  (Bot.)  A  large  WcRt-Indian 
tree  of  the  genus  IlipjMimaiie.  Loudcm. 

MA-V"'-"^  f'""Y  (iii»-Hl>«"'?r-9).  n.  1.  Mechanical 
comlnnatioiis  of  jwrts  for  creating  or  for  apjily- 
ing  power  in  engines  or  machines ;  machines 
collectively  ;  the  works  of  a  machine ;  enginery. 
2.  The  superhuman  beings  and  their  actions 
introduced  into  a  poem  ;  as,  "  The  machinery 
of  the  Iliad  or  of  Paradise  Lost." 

MA-C;nfN'lNG,  a.  Relating  to  the  machinery  of  a 
pucni.     "  Machining  work."  Dryden. 

MA-^lliN'IST  [nis-shen'jHt,  X.  W.  P.J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
ii.  UV. ;  iiiak'9-iil»c,  A'.],  n.  yt.  macchinista; 
Sp.  maquinisla ;  Fr.  ntachintste.'^  One  who 
constructs  machines,  or  who  is  skilled  in  their 
construction.  Steevens. 


MACIGNO  (nia-cheii'y8),  "• 
silicious  sandstone. 


[It.]    {Min.)  A  hard, 
Brande. 


fMA^'I-LfiN-Cy,  n.     Leanness.  Bailey. 

t  MA<J'1-l£NT,  a.  [L.  macilentus.]  Lean.  Bailey. 

mAc'IN-TOsh,  n.    See  Mackintosh.      Wright. 

MAC-kAW-TREE,  n.    See  Macaw-tree. 

MACK'gll-fL,  n.  [L.  macula,  a  spot;  —  Dut. 
mackerecl ; 
Dan.  ma- 
kreel ;  Sw. 
makrill;  Fr. 
maq»ereau.'\ 
(Irh.)  A 
small,  well- 
known  sea-fish,  of  the  genus  Scomber,  having  a 
streaked  or  spotted  back.  Yarrell. 


Mackerel  (Scomber  Komber). 


Sooner  shall  cats  disport  In  water  clear. 

And  8p<-ckled  muckerelx  graze  the  meadows  fiilr. 


Gay. 


f-MACK'gR-fL.n.  [Old  Fr.  MtojMerc;.]  A  pander; 

a  pimp.  Bailey. 

MAcK'^U-^L-GALE,  n.  A  strong  breeze.  Dryrfen. 

MAck'^R-PL- mTnT,  n.     Spearmint.  Booth. 

MAUK'^R-pL-SKY,  n.  A  sky  streaked  or  marked 
like  a  mackerel ;  cirro-stratus.  Hooke. 

MAuK'J.V-T6sH,  n.  A  water-tight  outer  garment 
or  overcoat  mide  of  a  stuff  prepared  with  a  so- 
lution of  India  rubber;  —  so  called  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor.  Brewer. 

MAc'KLE,  v.  a.  To  sell  weavers'  goods  to  shop- 
keepers. Bailey.   To  contrive.  Wright.  [Local.] 

MA'CLE,  n.  {Min.)  1.  A  mineral,  called  also 
chiastolite,  found  in  prismatic  crystals,  im- 
bedded in  clay  slite.  Brande. 
2.  A  blotch  or  spot  in  a  mineral,  shaped  like 
the  diamond  in  cards,  supposed  to  proceed 
from  some  disturbance  of  the  particles  in  the 
process  of  crystallization.                         Francis. 

MaC'LU-RITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  yellow- 
ish or  brown  color,  and  vitreous  lustre ;  — 
called  also  chondrodite.  Dan.%. 

MAC-R6-R|-fiT'IC,  a.  [Gr,  ^laK■>6g,  long,  and  0i6i, 
life.]     {Med.)  Living  a  long  time.      Dunglison. 

MAC-RO-cePH'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  naxodt,  long,  and 
KiipaXi'i,  the  heai.]  Having  a  large  head.  Iloblyn. 

MA'CRQ-C6§M  [ma'kro-kSzm,  S.  IF.  P.  J.  F.  K. 
Sin.;  inak'ro-kSzm,  Ja.  C.  Wr.  IF5.],  n.  [Gr. 
ltnKo6i,  long,  and  Kiaitos,  the  world ;  Sp.  macro- 
cosmo.]  The  great  or  whole  world,  or  visible 
system,  in  opposition  to  the  microcosm,  or  little 
world  of  man.  Spenser. 

MAc-RQ-dAc'TYL,  n.  [Gr.  pa*p<5j,  long,  and  66k- 
Tvlof,  a  finger.]  {Ornith.)  One  of  a  family  of 
wading  birds  having  long  toes.  Smart, 

MAc-RQ-dAc'TY-I  OUS,  a.  {Ornith.)  Furnished 
with  long  toes  adapted  for  traversing  floating 
leaves  and  aquatic  herbage.  Maunder. 

MAC-R6-DJ-Ag'Q-NAL,  m.  [Gr.  /i«(cp<<{,  long,  and 
diagonal.]  The  longer  of  two  diagonals.  Clarke. 

MA-CR0L'Q-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  /ia«prff,  long,  and  Xoyos, 
a  discourse  ;  L.  mocrologia.)  Long  and  tedious 
talk,  with  little  matter  ;  a  diffuse  style.  Bullokar. 

MA-CR('^M'e-TpR,  n.  [Gr.  fiaxaSf,  long,  and  fitrpov, 
aineasure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
distance  of  inaccessible  objects  by  means  of 
two  reflectors.  Hamilton. 


His  gesture  fierce 
He  marked,  and  mad  demeanor  when  alone.        ifillon. 

3.  Raging  with  any  violent  desire ;  furious. 

The  world  is  running  matl  after  farce.  Dryiten. 

4.  Inflamed  with  anger  ;  exasperated  ;  angry. 
atS-  This  is  a  very  common  colloquial  use  of  this 

word  in  tliis  country  ;  as,  he  was  very  mad  ;  that  ix, 
very  angiy ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  said  to  be  very 
common  in  conversation  in  England.  According  to 
Halliwell,  viad  is  used  in  the  sense  of  an^rg  in  vari- 
ous dialects  in  Knfiland. —  *' Indeed,  my  dear,  you 
make  me  mad  sometimes."     Spectator,  JVo.  176. 

mAd,  V.  a.  To  make  mad;  to  madden.  "This 
mads  me."     [r.]  Dryden. 

mAd,  v.  n.    To  be  mad  ;  to  be  furious. 

The  matlditin  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  raged.  Ifllton. 

M^n.     I  n       [M.  Goth.  S;  A.  S.  matha;  Dut.  S; 
MADE,  )  Ger.  made.]     An  earthworm.  Ray. 

MAd'AM,  n.  [Fr.  madame;  ma  (L.  wi^-a),  my, 
and  dame  (L.  dominn),  dame.]  The  term  of 
compliment  used  in  address  to  a  gontlewomtin  ; 
a  title  given  to  a  respectable  elderly  lady ;  — 
also  to  ladies  of  every  degree. 

Mj1-DAME',n.\  pi.  jifK.vD/4.WEs  (m?-dam').  [Fr.] 
^ladam  ;  ladyship  ;  a  title  of  respect  for  a  mar- 
ried lady.  Boyer. 

MAd'-AP-PLE,  n.      {Bot.)  A  plant,  the  fruit  of 
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MA'CRON.  n.     [Or.  ^oirfwJf,  long.]      {Gram.)  The  | 
mark   [-]  noting  the  long,  open  sound  of  a 
vowel,  as  of  a  '\nj^te,  and  of  o  in  tune; — called  1 
also  macro/one.     ■  U.  Brotrn.  ' 

MAC-RQ-PHfl/LOI,S,  or  MA-CRoPH'YI^L(jr;H 
(131),  a.  [Or.  fitKpdf,  long,  and  i^Li-i-ov,  a  leaf.] 
(Bot.)  Having  long  leaves.  Smart. 

MA-CROP'Q-DAL.  n.  [Or.  //o«o<t,  long,  and  Tofct, 
iro(5.i»,a  foot.]     Having  large  feet.  Lloblyn. 

MAc-RO-Po'DI-AN,  n.  {Zo"L)  One  of  the  Mac- 
ropodidee.  P,  ('yc. 

MJC-RO-p6d'1-DJE,  n.  pi.  A  tribe  of  brachyu- 
rous,  decapodous  crustaceans,  remarkable  for 
the  length  of  their  feet.  Baird. 

MA-CROP'Q-DOOs,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  an  embryo 
the  radicle  of  which  is  large  in  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  body.  Uenalou). 

MJc'Rg-POs,n.  [Gr.  itaKoif,  long,  and  iro6t,  a 
foot.]  {Zoul.)  The  generic  name  of  the  kanga- 
roo. IValerhouse. 

M.A-CR5T'Y-POf;8,  a.  [Gr.  itaKodf,  long,  and  rfc- 
irof,  sort.]    {Min.)  Having  a  long  form.    Wright. 

M.\-CRoO'RAN,  w.  [Gr.  /taKp^s,  long,  and  ol,p6, 
the  tail.]  '{Zord.)  One  of  the  decapod  crusta- 
ceans, having  long  tails,  as  the  lobster   Brande. 

MA-CRpO'ROUS,  or  MA-CRO'R018,  a.  {Zolil.) 
Applied  to  decapod  crustaceans  which  have  long 
tails,  as  the  lobster  and  the  prawn.  Otcen. 

tMAC-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  »Mac<a<<o,  a  slaying.]  The 
act  of  killing  for  sacrifice.  Shuckford. 

mAc'u-LA,  n. ;  pi.  M^c'v-L^.  [L.,  a  spot  or 
st-.tin.]  A  spot  upon  the  skin  or  upon  the  sun. 
moon,  or  planets.  Burnet. 

MAc'U-LATE,  v.  a.  FL.  macula,  macvlatus  ;  It. 
maculare;  Sp.  tnacuiar ;  Fr.  maculer.]  [t.  mac- 

VLATEl)  ;  pp.    MACILATINO,    MACILATEI).]      To 

stain  ;  to  spot ;  to  blotch.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Syn.  —  See  Stain. 
MAc'V-LATE,  a.     Spotted;  maculated.         Shak. 

MAc-U-L.A'TION,  n.  [L.  macul-atio  ;  It.  macula- 
zione.]  The  act  of  maculating;  a  spot;  a 
stain.  Shak. 

t  mAc'U-LA-TURE,  n.  A  blotting  paper.  Phillips. 

MAc'ULE,  n.    A  spot ;  a  stain,     [r.]      Johnson. 

MAo-U-LOSE' (129),a.  [L. maculosm.]  Spotted; 
maculated ;  blotched.  Bailey. 

mAd,  a,  [Goth,  worf,  anger;  A.  S.  gemwd,  ge- 
miad,  mad.  —  It.  matto.  —  Sansc.  mad,  to  be 
drunk.] 

L  Disordered  in  the  mind  ;     distracted  ;  in- 
sane ;  crazy. 

Much  learning  doth  make  thee  mcxd.  Act>  xxvi.  24. 

An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad.  Yoimg. 

2.  Expressing  disorder  of  the  mind  ;  frantic. 


MADOQUA 

onupK  and  Hauces ;  a  iipede*  of  nightshade  ;  So- 
laiium  mi-lnngcwi;  —  called  also  egg -pltttU,  and 
Jews' H-uppk.  E„y,  Cyc. 

,MAI)-A-R0'H|H,  n.  [Or.  ^ai6p»»<f,(  ;  ,,aiapi<,  bald.] 
{M<-d.)  Lo»a  of  the  hair,  particularly  of  the  eye- 
^Mhen.  IhinglUon. 

MAD'BRAFN',  n.  A  giddy  periton  ;  one  disordered 
in  mind.  AmH. 

MAD'BRAIN,  a.  Disordered  in  mind  ;  mad- 
brained.     "  A  ma</&rat«  rudcsby."  Shak. 

MAd'BRAined  (-brand),  a.  Disordered  in  mind  ; 
hut-headed ;  madbrain.  Shak. 

M.AD'cAP,  n.  [Eng.  mad  and  cap,  taken  for  the 
head,  or  contracted  from  L.  caput,  the  head.] 
A  madman  ;  a  wild,  hot-brained  fellow. 

The  nimble-ftwted  mtulcap  Priocc  of  Wales.  Shot. 

MAD'DEN  (-dn),  r.  a.  [i.  MAniiENKi);  pp.  maiv 
UEMNO,  MADDENED.]  To  make  mad;  to  en- 
rage; to  exasperate  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  inflame. 

Thomson. 

MAD'DEN,  v.  n.    To  become  mad ;  to  act  aa  mad. 

They  rave,  recite,  and  matldm  round  the  land.        Popt. 

MAn'DgR,  n.     [A.  S.  maddere,  or  maddre.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant  having  a  root 
composed  of  long  succulent  shoots ;  Jiubia  tinc- 
iorum.  Loudmi. 

2.  The  prepared  root  of  the  Rubia  tirwton/m, 
used  as  a  red  dye-stufT.  Cre. 

mAd'D|NG,  p.  a.     1.  Causing  madneu. 
2.  Being  mad  ;  furious  ;  raving. 

Far  from  the  wadding  crowd's  ignoble  strift. 

MAdE,  i.  &  p.  from  make.    See  Make. 

MAD'5-CA88,  n. ;  pi.  mXd'^-cXss-?? 
native  of  Madagascar. 

t  MAD-e-FAc'TION,  n.  [L.  made/acio,  to  make 
wet.]     The  act  of  making  wet.  Bacon. 

t  MAD-^-FI-CA'TIQN,  n.     Madefaction.    Bailey. 

tMAD'5-FY,  v.a.  [L.  made/acio;  madeo  (Or. 
Ita}i6u),  to  be  wet,  and  faeio,  to  make.]  To 
moisten  ;  to  make  wet.  Cockerant. 

M.A-DEI'RA  [mj-de'r?,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wr.;  in«- 
da'rj,  Wh.],  n.  A  rich  wine  made  in  the  island 
of  Madeira. 


Orof. 


(Geog.)  A 
Earnshatc. 


MjiD-KM-OI-SKLLE'  (mSd-?m-w»-zCr),  n.  [Fr. 
ma,  my,  and  demoiselle,  a  young  lady.] 

1.  tThe  eldest  daughter  of  the  French  king'* 
brother.  Spiern. 

2.  t  A  title  formerly  given  to  a  married  wo- 
man when  not  of  noble  birth.  Spiers. 

3.  A  title  given  to  a  young  lady  or  to  a  young 
girl ;  miss.  Fleming  §  Ttbbins- 

MAdQE-HoW'l^T,  n.  [Fr.  machette.]  An  owl. 
"I'll  sit  ia  a  bam  with  madgehowlet."  B.  Jotisoti. 

mAd'h£aD-F'^.  a.  Hot-headed;  full  of  fancies. 
"  Out,  you  h.ad-headed  ape."  Shak. 

MAD'— HOUSE,  n.  A  house  for  lunatics ;  an  insane 
hospital ;  a  lunatic  asylum.  L  Estrange. 

mA'DI-ji,  n.  [Gr.  ^<i<W(,  bald.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  composite  plants  of  S.  America  and  Califor- 
nia, useful  as  a  source  of  vegetable  oil.  Brande. 

tMAD'jD,a.  {li.madidus.']  Wet; moist; drenched; 
dank ;  dropping.  Bailey. 

mAd'LY,  ad.  In  a  mad  manner;  with  madness  ; 
insanely  ;  furiously  ;  wildly.  Dryden. 

MAD'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  mXd'mEn.  A  man  void  of  rea- 
son ;  a  maniac ;  a  lunatic. 

I.over«  and  nint/mm  have  such  icethtng  brains. 

Such  shaping  fantasies.  Shnt. 

MAd'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  mad  or  in- 
sane ;  violent  and  confirmed  insanity  ;  want  of 
reason  ;  frenzy  ;  lunacy  ;  distraction. 

There  are  degrees  of  madnem  as  at  Wlr.  Lockt. 

2.  Wildness  of  passion  ;  fury ;  rage. 

lie  raved  with  all  the  madmtm  of  despair.         Drfdem. 

Syn.  — See  Insanity. 

Mj9-DdJ\r'.V.1,  fi. ;  pi.  .ify»-/>ttflr'.V4?.  [It.  mo. 
donna,  my  lady  ;  Sp.  madona.] 

1.  Madame;  —  a  term  of  compliment.     ShaJu 

2.  A  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Rymer. 


which  is  of  an  oblong  egg-shape,  and  used  for  i  MA-DO'QU.A,  n.    {Zo'iL)  A  species  of  antelope, 
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the  smallest  of  all  horned  animals,  being  scarce- 
ly so  large  as  the  English  hare.  Eiig.  Cyc. 

MId'R^-PORE,  n.  [Fr.  madwpore  ; 
madre,  spotted,  and  pore,  a  pore.]  A 
genus  of  corals  having  tree-like 
stems,  a  terminal  head  larger  than 
the  lateral  ones,  and  twelve  tenta- 
cles. Dana. 

MAD'Re-PO-RITE,  n.  1.  {Min.)  A 
species  of  columnar  carbonate  of 
lime,  found  in  Norway  and  Green-  Madrepore, 
land  ;  —  so  called  on  account  of  its  occurring  in 
radiated  prismatic  concretions  resembling  the 
stars  of  madrepores.  Brande. 

2.  {Pal.)  A  fossil  madrepore.  Ogilvie. 

MAd'R1-(;R,  or  MA-DRIER'  [mad-rSr',  Ja.  Wb. 
Ash  ;  iiiad'r?-?r.  A".  >m.  C.  IVr.],  n.  [Fr.]  [Mil.) 

1.  A  thick  plank  armed  with  iron  plates, 
having  a  cavity  sufficient  to  receive  the  mouth 
of  a  petard  when  charged,  with  which  it  is  ap- 
plied against  a  gate  or  any  thing  intended  to  be 
broken  down.  Braiide. 

2.  A  flat  beam  laid  at  the  bottom  of  a  moat 
or  ditch  to  support  a  wall.  Brande. 

MAd'RJ-gAL,  n.  [It.  madrigale;  Sp.  Sj  Fr.  ma- 
drigal ] 

1.  A  little  piece  of  poetrv  which  contains  an 
ingenious,  gallant,  and  delicate  thought ;  a 
short  amorous  or  pastoral  poem.  Marlow. 

2.  (Mils.)  An  elaborate  vocal  composition, 
commonly  in  live  or  six  parts,  much  in  fashion 
in  Italy  and  England  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies. Moore. 

Ji^-The  elyraology  of  this  word  is  altoirether  loet. 
.  —  Rengifo  says,  corrupted  from  mandrial,  a  sheepfuld. 
Cardinal  Bemlio  agrees  witli  Rengifo,  adding,  it  is  of 
Provan^al  origin.  Huet  derives  it  from  Martegaut,  a 
people  of  Provence.  Covarruviaa  derives  it  from  man- 
dra  [a  sheepfold].  Ferrari  derives  it  from  Sp.  ma- 
drfiifar,  to  rise  in  tUe  morning.  Menage  suggests  it 
liad  its  origin  in  a  town  called  MadriiraL.  in  Spain. 
Others,  supposing  the  earliest  specimens  of  this  kind 
of  i)oetry  were  addressed  to  the  Virgin  (alia  madre), 
liave  thence  derived  madrialle  and  madrigale.  Brande. 
—  From  It.  ^  Sp.  mandra,  a  fold ;  Fr.  mandre  ;  L. 
mandra  ;  Gr.  niiv&i)a.     Richardson. 

MAD'RI-gAL-I.5R,«.  a  writer  of  madrigals.  Pope. 

WAD'— WOM-AN  (mad'wttm-jn),  n.  A  woman  de- 
prived of  reason.  Ash. 

MAd'WORT  (mad'wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  the 
power  of  allaying  madness ;  Alyssum.    Lotulon. 

MAEL'STROM  (nial'strym),  n.  A  noted  whirlpool 
on  the  coast  of  Norway ;  —  hence,  a  large 
whirlpool. 

JU.M-J\ru'RJl,  71.  (Ornith.)  A  singular  genus  of 
birds  found  in  New  South  Wales ;  the  lyre-bird 
or  lyre-tuil.  —  See  Lyre-biud.  P.  Cyc. 

M.a-KS-Td'^d  [ma-es-to'so,  jfif. ;  ma-es-to'zo,  Sm.; 
mes-to' 7.6,  Ja.],  ad.  [It.]  (iUms.)  With  grandeur, 
strength,  and  firmness. 

J-mAf'FLE,  r.  n.  [Dut.  mnffelett.l  To  stutter  ; 
to  stammer.     "  Mnjfling  speech.  Holland. 

+  mAf'FL5R,  «•    A  stammerer.  AinswoHh. 

MAG-A-ZINE'  (mSg-a-zSn'),  n.     [Ar.  maghaziti,  a 

Flace  for  holding  valuable  articles.  Landais.  — 
t.  tnagazzino  \  Old  Sp.  almagacen ;  Sp.  almacen ; 
Fr.  magasin.'] 

1.  A  receptacle  for  military  stores,  commonly 
for  gimpowder,  ammunition,  or  arms; —  some- 
times for  provisions ;  a  warehouse ;  a  storehouse. 

2.  In  a  ship  of  war,  a  close  room  in  the  hold, 
where  gunpowder  is  kept.  Brande. 

3.  A  periodical  literary,  scientifio,  or  mis:'el- 
laneous  publication  or  pamphlet,  distinct  from 
a  newspaper  or  review.  The  earliest  publication 
of  this  kind  in  England  was  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  which  first  appeared  in  London  in 
1731,  and  which  still  exists  [1874]. 

MAG-A-ZIN'pR,  n.  A  wTiter  for  a  magazine.  "  If 
a  magaziner  be  dull."  Goldsmith. 

MAg-A-ZIN'ING,  a.    Conducting  a  magazine,  [r.] 

Ofmagazining  chiefs,  whose  rival  page 

With  monthly  medley  cowrts  the  curious  age.       Byron. 

MAG-A-ZiN'|ST,  n.  A  writer  for  a  magazine; 
magaziner.  N.  A.  Rev. 

tMAG'BOTE,  n.  [A.  S.  ma-g-hot;  mwg,  a  kins- 
man, and  bote,  compensation.]     \Law.)  In   an- 


cient times,  a  compensation  for  murdering  one's 
kinsman.  Whishavo. 

MAG'DA-LEN,  n.  An  inmate  of  a  female  peni- 
tentiary. For.  Qu.  Rev. 

MAG-DA'L^-ON,  n.  [Gr.  fiayiaUa,  a  cylinder.] 
(Med.)  Any  medicine  rolled  into  the  form  of  a 
cylinder,  —  particularly  a  plaster.      Dunglison. 

fMA^E  (maj),  n.  [L.  magus;  Fr.  mage.]  A 
magician  ;  a  magian.  Spenser. 

mA^-^L-LAN'JC,  a.  (Astron.)  Noting  three  neb- 
ulae or  whitish  appearances  like  clouds,  seen  in 
the  southern  heavens,  but  with  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  stars  ;  —  named  after  Magellan, 
who  first  discovered  them.  Herschel. 

M4q-qilb'RE{m^-ib'xe),a.  [It.]  (Mms.)  Greater 
in  respect  to  scales,  &c. ;  major.  Moore. 

mAg'GOT,  n.  [M.  Goth.  ^  A.  S.  matha ;  W. 
ttiacai  ;  Dan.  viadike  ;  Sw.  malt.'] 

1.  t  A  worm  or  grub.  Ray. 

2.  A  whim  ;  a  caprice  ;  fm  odd  fancy.     Shak. 

3.  {Ent.)  A  fly  in  its  larva  state.         Harris. 

MAG'GOT-{-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  maggoty 
or  full  of  maggots.  Johnson. 

MAg'GOT-!sH,  a.  Whimsical ;  maggoty.  Bailey. 

MAG'GOT-V,  a.     1.  Full  of  maggots.        Johnson. 
2.  Capricious ;  whimsical ;  fidgety.      Norris. 

mAg'GOT-Y-H£AD'?D,  a.  Having  a  head  full 
of  fancies".  Life  of  A.  Wood. 

mA'QI,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Wise  men  of  the  East;  a 
caste  of  priests  among  the  Persians  and  Medes ; 
magians.  Fotherby. 

MA'^l-AN,  a.    Relating  to  the  magi  or  magians. 

The  magian  superstition  of  two  independent  Beings. 

Up.  Watson. 

MA'QrJ-.^N,  n.  One  of  the  ancient  magi;  one  of 
a  caste  of  hereditary  priests  among  the  ancient 
Medes  and  Persians.  Dr.  Campbell. 

g^S'  The  name  has  been  derived  by  modern  Oriental- 
ists from  mos  or  inag,  signifying  priest  in  the  Pehlevi 
language.     Brande. 

MA'9[-AN-I§.M,  n.  The  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
magi.  Smart. 

mA^'IC,  n.  [Gr.  iiayda,  ixiyoi ;  L.  magia,  of  the 
magi,  an  enchanter  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  magia  ;  Fr.  ma- 
gie]  The  art  of  putting  in  action  the  power  of 
spirits,  or  the  occult  powers  of  nature  ;  sorcery; 
necromancy ;  enchantment. 

The  arts  of  maijic  were  equally  condemned  by  the  public 
opinion  and  by  the  laws  of  Rome.  Gibbon. 

MAQt  IC,  )  fl[_     [-Qj.^  fiayiKAi  ;  L.  magiciis  ;  It.  8; 

MA(^'j-CAL,  )  Sp.  niagico;  Fr.  magique.] 

1.  Relating  to  sorcery  ;  necromantic. 

2.  Done  or  produced  by  magic ;  proceeding 
from  magic.     "  Magic  structures."  Milton. 

Magic  lantern.  —  See  LANTERN. 

MA^'I-CAL-LY,  ad.     By  magic  or  enchantment. 

MA-9i"0IAN  (nij-jTsh'sn),  n.  [Fr.  magicien.] 
One  who  practises,  or  is  skilled  in,  magic  ;  an 
enchanter;  a  necromancer  ;  a  sorcerer  ;  a  con- 
jurer. Shak. 

MAgf'IC-SauARE,  n.  A  term  de- 
noting a  series  of  numbers  in 
arithmetical  progression,  ar- 
ranged in  the  equal  cells  of  a 
square  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
vertical,  horizontal,  and  diagonal,  Magic  square, 
columns  give  the  same  sum.    Brande. 

MA-GTlP'  [mii-ltlp',  Sni.  O. ;  mag'ilp,  C.  Wr.],  n. 
A  gelatinous  compound  of  linseed  oil  and  mastic 
varnish,  used  by  artists  as  a  vehicle  for  colors ; 
—  written  also  magilph  and  megilph.      Brande. 

MA^'J-LOs,  «.  {Zorl.)  Agenusof  gasteropods  the 
mouth  of  whose  shell  is  prolonged  into  a  tube. 

M4-(^IS'ter,  n.  [L.,  a  master.]  An  appellation 
given,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  persons  of  scien- 
tific or  literary  distinction  ;  —  equivalent  to  the 
modern  title  of  Doctor.  Brande. 

iK5"It  is  contracted  to  Master,  Mister,  or  Mr.,  a  ti- 
tle of  power  or  authority. 

MA(Jr-IS-TE'Rl-AL,  a.  [L.  magisfralis  ;  It.  magis- 
terale ;    Sp.  iSf  Fr.  tnagistral.] 

1.  Pertaining,  or  suitable,  to  a  master,  or  a 
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magistrate  ;  authoritative  ;  domineering ;  lord- 
ly ;  imperious  ;  despotic.  "  Magisterial  au- 
thority. '  Drydcn. 

2.  Stately  ;  majestic  ;  august ;  lofty  •,  proud. 

Pretences  go  a  great  way  with  men  that  take  fair  words 
and  mauistcrial  looks  for  current  payment.  L' Ustraiige. 

3.  (Alchemy.)  Prepared,  as  a  magistery. 
"  The  magisterial  salt.  Grew. 

Syn. — Magisterial  implies  the  assumption  of  au- 
thority or  greatness,  and  is  often  offensive  ;  majestic  is 
natural  and  real.  Magisterial  or  lordly  air  or  tone; 
authoritatire,  domineering,  or  imperious  manner ;  des- 
potic authority  ;  arrogant  pretensions  ;  majestic  form  ; 
stately  appearance  ;  lofty  style  or  pretension. 

MA(?-JS-TE'Rj-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  magisterial  man- 
ner ;  authoritatively  ;  imperiously.  Bacon, 

MA^-JS-TE'RI-AL-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being 
magisterial ;  haughtiness  ;  air  of  a  master. 

tMA^'IS-TER-Y,  n.  [L.  magisterium.]  (Al- 
chemy.)  A  powder  or  precipitate,  produced  by 
the  dilution  of  certain  solutions  with  water. 
"  Magistery  of  bismuth."  Brande. 

MA(?'IS-TRA-CY,  n.     [L.  magistratus.] 

1.  Office  or  dignity  of  a  ma^isiv&te.Blackstone, 

2.  The  body  of  magistrates.  Smart. 

MA^'IS-TRAL,  a.     [Fr.]     1.  Prepared  extempo- 
raneously, as  medicine.  Dunglison. 
2.  t  Magisterial ;  authoritative.        Cotgrave, 

mA9'|S-TRAL,  n.  1.  (Med.)  A  sovereign  medi- 
cine.    "  Receipts  and  magistrals."         Burton. 

2.  (Fort.)  The  tracing  or  guiding  line  from 
which  the  position  of  the  parts  of  a  work  are 
determined.  Stocquekr. 

3.  {Mining.)  The  roasted  and  pulverized 
copper  of  pyrites  added  to  the  ground  ores  of 
silver  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing  the  horn 
silver  present.  Vre. 

t  mA(?-IS-TRAl'I.TY,  n.  Despotic  authority  in 
opinions.  Bacon. 

t  MAgt'lS-TRAL-LY,  ad.     Magisterially.  Horsley. 

MAgt'lS-TRATE,  n.  [L.  niagist7-atus ;  It.  mayis. 
trato ;  Sp.  mayistrado  ;  Fr.  magistrat.]  A  pub- 
lie  civil  officer  invested  with  authority,  as  a 
president,  a  governor,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

mA(?-IS-TRAT'|C,         )  a.     Relating  to  a  magis- 
MA^-IS-TRAT'I-CAL,  >  trate.     [\i.]    Bp.  Taylor. 

MA^'!S-TRAT-URE,  n.      [Fr.]     1.    The  office  or 

the  dignity  of  a  magistrate ;  magistracy.  Wright, 

2.  The  body  of  magistrates,  [r.]     West.  Rev. 

MAg'MA.w.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ,u«'yf°  !  /^aVo-w,  to  blend 
together.] 

1.  A  crude  mixture  of  mineral  or  organic 
matters  in  a  thin  pasty  state.  Ure. 

2.  (Med.)  The  residuum  obtained  after  ex- 
pressing certain  substances  to  extract  the  fluid 
parts  of  them,  or  after  treating  a  substance  with 
water,  alcohol,  or  other  menstruum ;  a  thick 
ointment  or  confection.  Dtciiglison. 

MAo'J^A  eUAR'TA  (mag'na-kar'tst),??.  [L.,  Great 
Charter.]  (Eng.  Hist.)  The  " Great  Charter  of 
the  Realm,'  signed  by  King  John,  in  1210,  and 
confirmed  by  his  successor,  Henry  III.  P.  Cyc. 

fMAG-NAL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  7nagnalia.]  A  great 
thing ;  something  great.  Brotone. 

MAg-NA-NTm'1-TY,  n.  [L.  magnanimitas ;  It. 
magnaiiitnitii ;  Sp.  magnatri?nidad;  Fr.  magtia- 
nittiitt.]  Greatness  of  mind  ;  elevation  of  soul, 
thought,  feeling,  or  sentiment ;  —  opposed  to 
pusillanimity  or  mean-spiritcdness  ;  —  elevated 
bravery  ;  magnanimous  disposition  ;  generosity 

Sir  Thomas  Klyot  (l.>"5)  speaks  of  the  now  familiar  words 
•*  frugality,"  "temperance,"  "sobriety,"  and  "»*^i/«omi'///iVj/" 
as  beiiig  not  in  his  day  in  general  use;  "magnuniiiiili/,"  liow- 
cver,  is  in  Chaucer.  J'rinch. 

Syn.  —  Magnanimity  is  a  quality  of  the  mind,  par- 
takes of  heroism,  and  is  the  virtue  of  [Xjwer;  gen. 
erosity  is  rather  a  quality  of  the  heart,  partakes  more 
of  liumanity,  and  is  the  virtue  of  opulence. 

MAG-NAN'I-MOUS  (msig-nan'e-inBs),  a.  [L.  mag- 
nanimiis  ;  magnus,  great,  and  animus,  the  soul; 
It.  iSr  Sp.  magnanimo ;  Fr.  magnanime.] 

1.  Great  of  mind ;  elevated  in  sentiment ; 
exalted;  lofty;  great-souled ;  noble;  generous; 
honorable  ;  disinterested  ;  liberal  ;  brave. 

2.  Proceeding  from,  or  showing,  magnanimi- 
ty.   "  Magnanimous  thoughts."  MUton. 
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MAO-nAN'I-MoOsLY,  ad.  With  magnanimity  ; 
nobly  ;  bravely. 

A  roiiiiilutc  mid  Kciirnm*  p<luc»tian  fit*  a  man  to  perTurm 
juatl>',  >kllfully,  aud  mauMUnimuiuli/  all  (he  ultluo  of  iHiice 
and  war.  Htllun. 

MAg'NAsE,  a.  Notinjj  an  excellent  black  pig- 
ment which  dries  rapidly.  IVeale. 

MAg'NATE,  n. ;  pi.  mXo'nAtes.  [L.  nirtanus, 
great ;  Low  L.  pi.  maanates  ;  Fr.  maoriat.] 

1.  A  grandee  ;  a  nobleniiin  ;  a  man  of  rank,  opu- 
lence, or  fashion  ;  a  distiiimiishcd  person.  Burke. 

2.  pi.  The  title  of  the  uoblu  estate  in  the  na- 
tional representation  of  Hungary,  and  formerly 
also  of  Poland.  Brande. 

fMJo'JVE§,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  /MSyvi/f.]  Magnet. 
—  See  Magnet.  Spenser. 

MAG-NE'^I-A  (ni{ig-n5'zh?-9),  n.  [Fr.  magn^sie, 
from  Gr.  itiiyvrn,  a  kind  of  soapstone  found  in 
magnesia.]  {Vhem.)  The  only  known  oxide  of 
magnesium ;  a  white,  tasteless,  soft,  earthy  sub- 
stance, gently  purgative,  used  in  medicine. 

Brande. 

MAG-NE'§l-AN  (m?g-n8'7.1i?->n),  a.  Relating  to, 
or  containing,  magnesia.  Brande. 

MAg'NP-SIte,  n.    (Min.)    1.  Carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, or  native  magnesia.  Bratule. 
2.    Hydrous   silicate   of  magnesia;  —  called 
also  gea-foam,  and  meerschaum.  Duna. 

MAG-NE'^l-tJM  (in?g-nfi'/.lie-um),  n.  {Ckem.)  The 
metallic  base  of  magnesia.  Brande. 

MAg'N^T,  n.  [Gr.  M'iyvrif,  MiyvnTOf,  a  dweller  in 
Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor ;  L.  tnaqnes,  magne- 
tis  ;  It.  tnagnete.]  An  ore,  usually  of  a  dark- 
gray  hue,  and  a  aull-mctallic  lustre,  consisting 
chiefly  of  two  oxides  of  iron,  together  with  a 
small  portion  of  quartz  and  alumina ;  natural 
magnet ;  the  loadstone. 

a^  The  properties  of  a  magnet  are,  1.  It  attracts 
iron  iu  all  its  states  except  tlie  oxides.  2.  If  formed 
itito  a  bar,  and  suspended,  freely  by  a  hair,  it  will  turn 
itself  around  and  settle  into  some  one  position.  .3.  liy 
rubbing  on  a  bar  of  steel  it  will  give  the  bar  the  same 
properties.  4.  The  position  of  rest  is  different  at  dif- 
ferent places,  and  different  at  the  same  place  at  distant 
periods  of  time.     Brande. 

.Artificial  mairiief.,  a  body,  as  a  bar  or  mass  of  steel 
or  iron,  to  which  the  magnetic  property  has  Ixson  im- 
parted by  the  presence  of  a  body  possessing  it,  or  by 
certain  processes. 

MAG-NET'|C,         )  a.    [It.  &  Sp.  magnetico;  Fr. 
MAG-N£t'J-CAL,  )  magn-^tique.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  magnet  or  to  magnetism  ; 
containing  magnetism.  Newton. 

2.  Having  power  to  attract ;  attractive. 

They,  as  they  move  towards  his  all-cheering  lamp, 

Turn  swift  their  various  muttons,  or  arc  turned 

By  his  iiiaynelic  beam.  Hilton, 

Magnetic  amplitude,  an  arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted 
between  the  sun  in  his  rising  or  setting  and  the  east 
and  west  points  of  the  compass.  — Masnetic  azimuth, 
an  arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  mag- 
netical  meridian  and  the  sun's  a/.imuth  circle.  ^Jlfa^- 
nettc  battery,  a  compound  magnet,  or  a  series  of  simple 
or  horseshoe  magnets  lying  one  over  the  other  with 
all  their  poles  similarly  disposed,  and  fastened  to- 
gether in  a  leathern  or  copper  case,  so  as  to  act  In 
concert. — Magnetic  compensator,  a  contrivance  for 
counteracting  the  effect  of  iron  in  deranging  the  bear- 
ings of  a  ship's  compass. Magnetic  career,  the  posi- 
tion in  which  iron  tilings  arrange  themselves  from 
one  pole  to  the  other  of  a  powerful  magnet  over  which 
they  are  sprinkled.  —  Magnetic  dip,  a  property  of  the 
magnetic  needle  by  which  one  of  its  poles  inclines 
towards  the  earth.  —  Magnetic  equatur,  a  line  drawn 
through  those  points  of  the  earth's  surface  where  the 
dipping  needle  is  at  rest  in  a  horizontal  position. — 
Magnetic  induction,  the  power  which  a  magnet  has  of 
communicating  its  pro|)erties  to  a  bar  of  steel  placed 
near  to  it,  though  not  touching  it.  — Magnetic  meridi- 
an, a  vertical  circle  in  the  heavens  which  intersects 
the  liori/.on  in  the  magnetic  (Hiles.  —  Magnetic  needle, 
an  artificial  magnet,  consisting  of  a  slender  piece  of 
steel,  balanced  on  a  pivot,  so  that  it  may  settle  in  the 
magnetic  meridian.  —  Magnetic  volen,  the  two  points 
on  the  earth's  surface,  one  in  the  northern  and  the 
other  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  at  which  the  dip- 
ping needle  is  at  rest  in  a  horizontal  |>osition.  —  Mag- 
netic pyriteg,  native  black  sulphnret  of  in  n,  —  so 
named  from  its  attracting  the  magnetic  needle. — 
Magnetic  telegraph,  an  instrument  employed  for  com- 
municating intelligence  by  means  of  electricity,  or  of 
electro-magnetism  ;elcctric  telegraph.  Brande.Francin. 

MAG-NfiT'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  the  power  of  mag- 
netism or  attraction.  Btirton. 

MAG-N£t'1-CAL-NE88,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
magnetic.     '  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society. 


MA0-N9-TI"CIAN,  n.    Ma^.etist.       Murchison. 

tMAG-Nfir'IC-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
magnetic ;  magncticalness.  Waterhouse. 

MAG-N£t'|C8,  n.pl.  The  principles  or  the  sci- 
ence of  magnetism.  Smart. 

MAg-N^-tIF'^R-oOs,  a.  [Eng.  magtietium,  and 
L.  fero,  to  bear.]  Producing,  or  conducting, 
magnetism.  Craig. 

MAG'iN'gT-TsjM,  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.  magnetiamo;  Fr. 
mugiftisme.  —  See  MacJ-VET.] 

1.  The  property  of  being  magnetic  ;  the  power 
of  the  magnet  to  attract  iron.  GlanviU. 

2.  Power  similar  to  that  of  the  magnet  ;  the 
power  of  attraction.  "The  magnetism  of  in- 
terest." Glanrill. 

3.  The  science  which  investigates  the  phe- 
nomena presented  by  natural  and  artificial  mag- 
nets, and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  connected. 

Terrestrial  mugnetium,  the  action  of  the  magnetic 
flui'l  in  or  aliout  the  earth, —  the  effects  of  that  ac- 
tion being  manifested  in  the  phenomena  presented  by 
magnetized  needles  and  bars.  P.  Cyc. — Animal  mag- 
netism.   See  Mesmerism. 

MAG'iNgT-IST,  n.  One  versed  in  magnetism; 
magnetician.  Qu.  Rev. 

MAG'Ne-TiTE,  n.    {Min.)  Magnetic  iron  ore. 

Brande. 

MAG-NgT-l-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  magnetiz- 
ing; mode  by  which  magnetism  can  be  commu- 
nicated to  a  bar  or  mass  of  steel  or  iron.  Nichol. 

MAG'N(;T-iZE,  V.  a.  [It.  magnetizzare  ;  Fr.  mag- 
netiser.]  [t.  magnetized  ;  />;>.  magnetizing, 
MAGNETIZED.]  To  impregnate  or  imbue  with 
magnetism ;  to  make  magnetic.  Brande. 

MAg'N?T-IZE,  v.  n.  To  become  imbued  with 
magnetism,     "  Magnetized  bars."  Nichol. 

MAg-N^T-I-ZEE',  n.     One  who  is  magnetized. 

Bratide. 

mAg'N^T-TZ-^R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
magnetizes.  P.  Cyc. 

MAG'Ng-TO-p-LEC'TRlC,  a.  Pertaining  to  mag- 
neto-electricity. Ogilrie. 

MAG'N5-T6-E'LeC-TRl<;;'l-TY,  n.  That  force 
or  fluid  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a 
magnet,  and  which  has  certain  principles  in 
common  with  electricity ;  —  that  branch  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  which  is  established  on  the  as- 
certained fact  that  magnetism  and  electricity 
have  certain  principles  in  common.      Faraday. 

MAG-NfiT'O-GRAPH,  n.  [Eng.  magnet,  and  Gr. 
ypa'^o),  to  write.]  An  mstrument  for  taking 
photographic  impressions  to  show  the  variations 
of  the  magnet.  Crabb. 

InAG-NgT-OM'e-TgR,  n.  [Eng.  magnet,  and  Gr. 
phfjov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  intensity  of  magnetism.  Smart. 

MAG-NET-O-MET'RJC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mag- 
netometer, lions. 

MAG-n£T-0-M6'T0R,  n.  [L.  maancs,  magneds, 
a  magnet,  and  motor,  a  mover.]  A  voltaic  se- 
ries of  two  or  more  Inrge  plates,  employed  to 
exhibit  electro-magnetic  phenomena.     Brande. 

MAg'NI-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  mapified; 
—  that  may  be  extolled.  Broivne. 

MAG-NlF  JC,         ?  fn      i^L.  magn{ficus;  magnus, 
MAG-NIf'1-CAL,  )  great,  and  ^ar»o,  to  make;  It. 
&  Sp.  magnifico  ;  Fr.  magnijique.']     Great ;  no- 
ble ;  illustrious;  grand;  magnificent;  splendid. 

O  Parent  1  these  are  thy  mngnijic  deeds.  Milton. 

MAG-NIf'J-CAL-LY,  arf.  In  a  magnificent  manner. 

MAO-.XIF'1-CAr,  n.  [L.,  It  magnifies.']  The 
song  or  thanksgiving  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  —  See 
LtiKe  i.  46.  Getit.  Mag. 

t  MAG-NIF'I-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  magnifico,  magniji- 
crti'Ms.]  To  praise  highly  ;  to  magnify.  Marston. 

mAg-N|F-1-CA'T1QN,  n.  [L.  magnijicutio.']  The 
act  of  magnifying.     [h.J  Coleridge. 

MAG-NlF'l-CENCE,  n.  [L.  magnifceiUia ;  It. 
magnijicenza ;  Sp.  magnijicencia ;  Vr.  magnifi- 
cence.] 

1.  t  Generosity  ;  munificence.  Chancer. 

2.  The  state  of  being  magnificent ;  grandeur 
of  appearance  ;  splendor ;  pomp. 

Not  Babylon, 
fn<eat  Alcalro,  nich  iiuiiiHificrnet 
E<iUBlled  In  all  her  glories  to  cnshrina 


Nor  fn<eat  Alcalro,  anch  maitHificritee 

Uiuali 
Belui  or  Seraiiis,  tbcir  gods. 


MilHm. 


Syn.  —  The  marifiJUenee  of  ancient  Rome  i  nug^ 
nificrnce  of  a  royal  oiilerlainmeni  j  the  grandtur  rj 
the  pyraiiiida  or  of  an  wlitice  ;  gpUmlor  ofiln.M  or  ol 
•cencry  ;  military  pump,iir  tlie  pump  it{  »  Inumphal 
proceHHion.  —  A  magK{ficrHl  enterlainiiient  ;  gra»4 
■how;  «/>/«n</iJ  dixplay  ;  majetUc  appeamncs ;  ^mi. 
pout  manner.  —  See  Gkanueur. 

MAG-NlF'l-CfcNT,  a.    1. 1  Generous ;  munificent. 

[lie)  bccomcth  liberal  and  matmifircnt.  llollamL 

2.  Grand  in  appearance  ;  splendid  ;  pompous. 

Man  he  made,  and  i<>r  him  built, 

Mcgnijicrnl,  this  world.  MiltOK. 

3.  Fond  of  splendor ;  showy ;  stately.  Sidney. 
Syn.  — See  Bublime. 

MAG-.\IF'|-c£nT-LY,  ad.  With  magnificence ; 
splendidly;  nobly.  Dryden. 

MAG-NlF>CO,  n.    [It.]     A  grandee  of  Venice. 

The  duke  himself,  and  tlie  magmjicttet.  SIkJc 

MAG'N|-Fi-5R,   n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which, 

magnifies  or  enlarges.  Burton. 

2.  One  who  praises  ;  an  extoller.        Broume. 

MAg'NI-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  magnifico;  magnus.  great, 
and  facio,  to  make ;  It.  mugnificarc ;  Sp.  ma- 
gnijicur;  Yx.  magnifier.]     [t.  maomfieu  ;  pp. 

MAGNIFYING,  MAGNIFIED.] 

1.  To  make  great;  to  increase  the  bulk  to 
the  eye,  as  by  a  convex  glass ;  to  exaggerate ; 
to  augment ;  to  enlai^e  ;  to  amplify.         Locke. 

2.  To  praise  greatly  ;  to  extol  highly ;  to  ex- 
alt ;  to  elevate.  "  My  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord."  Luke  i.  46. 

To  magnify  one'' t  self,  to  raise  in  pride  or  pretension. 
"  The  king  shall  magntfy  himself."  Dan.  xi.  36. 

tMAG'N|-FY,  r.  n.  To  have  effect;  to  avail. 
"  This  magnified  but  little  with  my  father."  [A 
cant  use.]  Spectator. 

MAg'NI-FY-|NG,  p.  rt.  That  magnifies ;  making 
great ;  as,  "  A  magnifying  glass." 

MAg'N|-FY-ING-GLAsS,  n.  A  glass  that  magnu 
fies;  a  convexo-convex  lens,  which  increases 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  an  object  seen 
through  it.  Halifax. 

MAG-NlL'O-QUfe.NCE,  n.  [L.  magitiloquentia  \ 
magnus,  great,  and  loquor,  loquens,  to  speak ; 
It.  magniloquenza.]  Pompous  or  lofty  language  ; 
boasting;  grandiloquence.  Bentley. 

MAG-NTl'0-QU£NT.  a.  Big  in  words ;  lofty  in 
speech  ;  bombastic ;  grandiloquent.        Blount. 

M.\G-NlL'Q-au£NT-LY,  ad.  With  pompous  lan> 
guage  ;  bombastically  Ec.  Her. 

MAG-NlL'0-aU()f;s,  a.  [L.  magniloqtais.]  Big 
in  words ;  bombastic ;  magniloquent.       Bailey. 

MAg'N|-TUDE,  «.  \1,.  magnitudo;  It.  magnitu- 
dine;  Sp.  magnitud.] 

1.  Comparative  size  or  bulk ;  extent ;  di- 
mension ;  as,  "  The  magnitude  of  an  object." 

2.  Greatness  ;  grandeur  ;  loftiness.      Milton. 

3.  Consequence:  importance.  Wright. 

4.  (Math/)  A  quantity  ;  that  which  has  ex- 
tension ;  any  thing  that  can  be  increased,  di- 
minished, and  measured,  as  a  line,  a  surface, 
an  angle,  or  a  number.  Eliot. 

Syn.  — See  Size. 

MA(/-N6'LI-A,  n.  [L.,  It.,  Sp.,  magnolia;  Fr. 
magnolicr.  —  Named  after  Pierre  Magnol,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  at  Montpellier  in  the  ITth 
century.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
of  several  species,  of  great  beauty,  usually  with 
large,  fragrant  flowers.  Loudon. 

MAg'QT,  n.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  ape  inhabiting 
North  Africa  ;  Siinia  imius,  or  Simia  sylranus 
of  Linna>us.  £'iy>  Cye. 

mAg'QT-PIE,  n.  A  magpie.  —  See  Maome.  Shak. 

MAG'PlE(niilg'pl),  n.  ["L. pirn,  a  pie, or  magpie, 
and  mag,  contracted  from  .Margaret,  as  phil  ap- 
plied to  a  sparrow,  and  poU  to  a  parrot,"  John- 
son. — W.  pia.  —  "  Magot 
is  the  original  name  of 
the  bird.being  the  familiar 
appellation  given  to  pies, 
as  we  sa\'  Robin  to  a  red- 
breast, Tom  to  a  titmouse, 
Philip  to  a  sparrow,  &c." 
Steer etis.  —  "  Abbrevia- 
tion of  magot-pie,  —  proln 
ably  from  the  French 
magot,  a  monkey,  be- 
caiise   the   bird    chatters     Maggte  {Piea  eamdmiai. 
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and  plays  droll  tricks  like  a  monkey."  Nares."] 
(Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  crow  tribe,  having 
black  and  white  feathers,  sometimes  taught  to 
talk  ;   Pica  caudata.  Brande. 

MAg'pIe-MOTH,  n.  (E7if.)  A  black  and  white 
moth,  the  larvcc  of  which  feed  on  the  currant ; 
Abraxas  grossularia.  Ogilvie, 

MAG'UpV,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Agave,  culti- 
vated in  Mexico,  chiefly  for  the  spirituous  liquor, 
called  pulque,  which  is  made  from  it.  Humboldt. 

Mji'OUS,n.;  pi.  jifA'js/.     [L.,  from  Gr.  fiu'yoj.] 

1.  Xn  ancient  Oriental  philosopher. 

2.  One  versed  in  magic ;  a  magician.  Littleton. 

MAGYAR  (iiiSdjir),  n.  {Geog.)  One  of  a  race  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania.  P.  Cyc. 

MA^'Y-DArE  (inaj'?-d4r),  n.  [Gr.  imyihapn  ;  L. 
tnagudaris.]     An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

MA-HA-BA  ' RA-TA,  I  n.  A  great  Indian  epic 
MA-HA-BHA' RA-tAm,  S  poem,  the  subject  of 
which  is  a  long  civil  war  between  two  dynasties 
of  ancient  India,  the  Thurus  and  Pandus.  It 
embraces  the  whole  circle  of  Indian  mythology ; 
and  it  is  the  most  celebrated  epic  poem  of  the 
Hindoos  after  the  Romayna.  P.  Cyc. 

MA'HA-Db,n.  {Eastern  Myth.)  A  name  of  one 
of  the  Indian  deities,  from  whom  the  Ganges  is 
fabled  to  spring.  Brande. 

MA'HA-LEB,  n.  (liot.)  A  species  of  cherry,  the 
fruit  of  which  affords  a  violet  dye  and  the  fer- 
mented liquor  called  kirschwasser.  Ure. 

NAH-BUB ',  n.  A  Turkish  gold  coin  answering  to 
the  sequin.  Crabb. 

MA-H6G'A-NIzE,  v.  a.  To  paint  in  imitation  of 
mahogany.  Ogilvie. 

MA-nOG'A-NY,  n.  (Bot.)  1.  A  tree  growing  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  America,  and  known 
as  the  Swieteaf-ia  mahagoni. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  tree,  which  is  beautiful, 
hard,  of  reddish  color,  and  highly  valued  for 
cabinet  furniture.  Loudon. 

MA-HOM'p-DAN,  n.     A  Mahometan.        Guthrie. 

MA-HdM'p-TAN,  n.  A  follower  or  disciple  of 
Mahomet;  a  Mussulman;  —  written  also  Mo- 
hammedan. Addison. 

MA-H6m'5-TAN,  a.  Relating  to  Mahomet  or  to 
Mahometans.  "  Prideaux. 

MA-h6m'5-TAN-1^M,  »i.  The  religion  of  Mahom- 
etans, or  the  religion  taught  by  Mahomet  and 
contained  in  the  Alcoran ;  Mohammedanism  ; 
Islamism  ;  Islam.  Bp.  Watson. 

MA-HOM'g-TAN-IZE,  v.  a.  To  render  conforma- 
ble to  Mahometanism.  Swinburne. 

tMA'HQ-M5T-I§M,  n.  Mahometanism.PnWcawa;. 

t  MA-HdM'fT-IST,  n.    A  Mahometan.         Fulke. 

tMA-HdM'pT-RY,  n.    Mahometanism.    Herbert. 

MA-HOJ^E ',  n.    A  large  Turkish  ship.         Crabb. 

MA-Hb'm-A,n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  North  Amer- 
ican shrubs ;  ash-berberry.  Loudon. 

MA'h6t,  n.     {Bot.)  An  American  tree.  Lee. 

f-MA'HOUND,  n.  A  contemptuous  name  for  Ma- 
homet, —  sometimes  also  for  the  devil.  Skelton. 

MAH-RAT'TA§  (m?-r5t't?z),  n.  pi.  {Geog.)  Na- 
tives of  Mahratta.  Earnshaw. 

^MA-hO'MP-TAN,  n.     A  Mahometan.  Coh. 

^MA'Uy-M5T-I§M,  n.  Mahometanism.  Fanshaw. 

MATan  (ttia'ysn),  n.     [Gr.  nain,  a  large   crab.] 

(Zool.)  The  spider  crab.  —  See  Spider.  P.  Cyc. 

MAID  (mad),  n.  [Goth,  magath,  meden;  A.  S. 
meBden,  or  magden  ;  Frs.  mageth  ;  Dut.  meid,  or 
maagd ;  Ger.  magd,  or  miidchen ;  Gael,  maigh- 
dean  ;  M.  moidyn.  —  Pers.  madeh.'\ 

1.  An  unmarried  woman  ;  a  virgin  ;  a  maiden. 

The  nutid  who  modestly  conceals 

Iler  beauties,  while  slie  hides  reveals.  Moore. 

2.  A  female  servant.  Shak. 
MAID,  a.     Female;  —  used  in  composition;  as, 

"  A  »n<d-servant "  ;  "A  m««<^-child."  Leviticus. 

MAID,  n.  (Ich.)  The  common  name  of  the  female 

of  the  thornback;  Raia  ciavata.  YarreU. 


mAid'EN  (ma'dn),  w.  [A.  S.  mteden. —  See  Maid.] 

1.  An  unmarried  woman  ;  virgin  ;  maid.  Shak. 

2.  A  kind  of  tub  or  washing-machine.  Johnson. 

3.  A  sharp-edged  instrument,  formerly  used 
in  Scotland  for  beheading  criminals.  Jamieson. 

MAID'EN  (ma'dn),  a.  1.  Relating  to,  or  consist- 
ing of,  virgins.  "  The  maiden  throng."  Addison. 

2.  Fresh ;  new ;  unused ;  unpolluted  ;  first 
produced ;  as,  '*  A  maiden  speech." 

When  I  am  dead,  strew  rae  o'er 

With  maiden  flowers.  Shak. 

3.  t  Strong ;  impregnable,  as  a  castle.  Warton. 

mAiD'EN,  I',  n.    To  act  like  a  maiden.    Bp.  Hall. 

MAID'EN-AS-SIZE',  n.  (Law.)  An  assize  at 
which  no  capital  conviction  takes  place.  Burrili. 

MAID'EN-hAiR  (ma'dn-har),  n.  A  name  applied 
to  ferns  of  the  genus  Adiantum,  found  wild  on 
damp,  shaded  rocks.  Loudon. 

MAID'EN-HEAD,  n.  1.  Maidenhood.  Fairfax. 
2.  Uncontaminated  state  ;  freshness.     Shak. 

MAlD'eN-HEAD'gD,  a.  Having  the  device  of  a 
maid  ;  as,  "  Maiden-headed  shield."       Spenser. 

fMAlD'EN-HODE,  n.    Maidenhood.  Gotcer. 

MAID'EN-HOOD  (ma'dn-hud),  n.  [A.  S.  ma-den- 
had.']  The  state  of  a  maid  ;  virginity  ;  virgin 
purity  ;  freedom  from  contamination. 

Maidenhood  she  loves,  and  will  be  swift 

To  aid  a  virgin.  Milton. 

MAID'EN-LIKE  (ma'dn-llk),  a.  Maidenly.    More. 

MAlD'EN-LI-NESS,n.  The  behavior  of  a  maiden  ; 

gentleness ;  modesty.  Sherwood. 

MAID'EN— LlP,(ma'dn-lIp),w.  An  herh. Ainsworth. 

MAID'EN-LY  (ma'dn-le),  a.  Like  a  maid;  gentle; 
modest.    "  A  tnaidenly  Christian."    Ha?nmond. 

mAiD'EN-LY  (ma'dn-le),  ad.  Like  a  maid.  Skelton. 

MAID'EN-PINK,  w.  A  species  of  Dia7ithus.  Booth. 

MAID'HOOD  (mad'hud),  n.     Maidenhood.     Shak. 

MAID-MA'RI-AN  (mad-ma're-^n)  [mad-mar'yjn,  S. 
IV.  K.  ;  mad-ma're-an,  Sm.  R. ;  mad-mar'e-an, 
IFr.],  n. 

1.  t  One  of  the  characters  in  the  old  Morris 
dance  ;  the  queen  of  May.  Todd. 

2.  t  A  buffoon  or  boy  dressed  in  girls'  clothes 
to  dance  a  Morris  dance  ;  a  malkin.  Todd. 

3.  A  kind  of  dance.  Templs. 
MAiD'-PAlE,  a.  Pale  like  a  sick  virgin.  Shak. 
MAid'-SER-VANT,  n.    A  female  servant.   Swift. 

tMAI-EU'T|-CAL  (mj-yO'te-kgil),  a.  \Gt.  ytaiivri- 
K6i ;  na'ia,  a  midwife.]     Obstetrical.     Cudworth. 

MAIGRE-FOOD  (ma'gur-fod),  n.  [Fr.  maigre, 
lean.]  Food  allowed  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
on  fast  days.  Addison. 

mAi'HEM,  n.    See  Mayhem. 

MAil  (nial),  n.  1.  [L.  macula,  a  spot,  a  mesh; 
It.  maglia ;  Sp.  malla  ;  Fr.  maille,  the  mesh  of 
a  net;  Gael,  maile.  —  A.  S.  mal,  a»  spot.]  De- 
fensive armor  formed  of  iron  rings  or  round 
meshes.  Brande. 

2.  Any  armor  or  defensive  covering. 

We  stript  the  lobster  of  his  scarlet  mail.  Gay. 

3.  (Naut.)  A  machine  composed  of  rings  in- 
terwoven, used  for  rubbing  off  the  loose  hemp 
on  cordage.  Wright. 

4.  [A.  S.  mal.]  A  spot ;  a  mole.         Johnson. 

MAiL,  n.  [Dut.  ninele.  —  Sp.  maleta  ;  Fr.  malle.  — 
Probably  from  the  same  root  as  Fr.  maille,  be- 
cause the  bag  (malle)  was  first  made  of  meshes 
or  net-work.     Richardson.    P.  Cyc] 

1.  A  bag,  —  particularly  a  bag  in  which  let- 
ters, newspapers,  &c.,  are, enclosed  for  public 
conveyance.  Johnson, 

2.  The  letters,  papers,  &c.,  sent  in  the  mail- 
bag.  Brande. 

3.  The  person  or  the  carriage  that  conveys 
the  mail-bag.  Johnson. 

MAIL,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  maah;  A.  S,  mal;  Icel. 
mala ;  Ir.  ^  Gael.  mal.  —  Arm.  miel,  gain  ;  Pers. 
mal,  riches.]  A  tribute  paid  to  a  superior  :  — 
rent.  [Scotland.]  —  See  Black-mail.  Jamieson. 

mAil,  r\  a.    \i.  mailkd  ;  pp.  mailing,  mailed.] 

1.  To  arm  defensively  ;  to  cover,  as  with  armor. 

The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit.  Shak. 

2.  To  bundle  in  a  wrapper. 


Methinks  I  should  not  thus  he  led  along. 

Mailed  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  back.        Shak, 

3.  t  To  pinion  or  to  fasten  down,  as  the  wings 
of  a  hawk.  Beau,  ^  Fl, 

4.  To  send  by  mail,  or  to  put  in  the  mail ; 
as,  "  To  m,ail  a  letter." 

MAiL'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  mailed  or  carried 

in  the  mail.  Merrick. 

Any  written  communication  between  one  individual  and 

another  comes  within  the  terms  of  mailable  matter.        Itelts. 

mAiL'-bAg,  n.  A  bag  in  which  the  public  mail 
is  carried.  Clarke. 

MAiL'-BOAT,  m.  A  boat  which  carries  the  pub- 
lic mail.  Clarke. 

MAIL'-CLAd,  a.   Clad  with  a  coat  of  mail.  Potter. 

MAIL'-COACH,  n.  A  coach  which  carries  the 
mail  for  the  post-office.  Smart. 

t  MAILE,  n.  An  English  silver  halfpenny  of  the 
time  of  Henry  V.  Crabb. 

tMAlLED  (maid),  a.  [A.  S.  m.al,  a  spot;  Ger. 
vialen,  to  paint.]  Spotted ;  speckled.  Sherwood. 

mAiL'-GUARD  (-gard),  n.  An  officer  who  guards 
the  mail.  Clarke. 

MAIL'-MAS-TER,  n.  An  officer  who  has  charge 
of  the  mail.  Clarke. 

mAiL'-SHEATHED,  a.  Sheathed  with  mail,  or  a 
coat  of  mail.  Ogilvie. 

MAil'-TRAiN,  n.  A  railway  train  which  carries 
the  mail.  Clarke. 

MAiM  (mam),  v.  a.  [Old  Yt.  mehaignm'.]  \i. 
MAIMED  ;  pp.  maiming,  MAIMED.]  To  deprive 
of  such  part  of  the  body  as  to  render  a  person 
less  able  in  fighting  or  defending  himself  than 
he  would  have  otherwise  been  ;  to  cripple  by  loss 
of  a  limb  ;  to  mutilate  ;  to  cripple  ;  to  disable. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  England,  he  that  maimed  any  man, 
whereby  he  lost  any  part  of  his  body,  was  sentenced  'to  lose 
the  like  part.  JilacJcflone. 

Syn.  —  See  Mutilate. 

mAIM,  n.  1.  A  wound  by  which  any  one  is  so 
disabled  as  to  be  less  fit  to  defend  himself  in 
fight ;  privation  of  some  essential  part ;  lame- 
ness produced  by  a  wound  or  amputation. 

Humphry  Dnke  of  Gloster  scarce  himself. 

That  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim;  two  pulis  at  once, 

A  lady  banished  and  a  limb  lopt  oft.  S/iak. 

2.  Injury;  mischief;  harm. 


Not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air 
Have  I  deserved. 


Shak. 


3.  Essential  defect.  "  A  noble  author  esteems 
it  to  be  a  great  m,aim  in  history.  Hay  ward. 

iKg="A8  a  law  term,  written  mayhem, — See  MAY- 
HEM. 

MAiM'?D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  maimed 
or  lame.  "  Deformedness,  maimedness,"  Bolton. 

MAin  (man),  a.  [L.  magnus,  great;  Old  Fr. 
magne.  —  A.  S.  mcpgn,  mtegen,  power,  strength, 
mam  ;  Icel.  ?negan.] 

1.  Principal ;  chief ;  leading.  "  All  creatures 
look  to  the  t)iain  chance."  L' Estrange. 

2.  Important;  essential;  necessary;  requi- 
site ;  indispensable ;  vital. 

That  which  thou  aright 
Believest  so  main  to  our  success  I  bring.         Milton, 

3.  Mighty ;  huge  ;  vast ;  enormous. 

And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  lieight.  S/iak, 

4.  Directly  and  forcibly  applied;  as,  "By 
main  strength." 

i9Sg=-  Much  used  as  a  prefix,  in  tlie  sense  o^  chief. 
Syn.— See  Chief. 

MAin,  n.  1.  The  gross  ;  the  bulk ;  the  chief  por- 
tion ;  the  greater  part. 

The  main  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  language.        Locke. 

2.  The  great  sea,  as  distinguished  from  bays 
and  rivers ;  the  ocean. 

Or  swell  the  curled  waters  above  the  main.  Shak. 

3.  The  continent,  as  distinguished  from  neigh- 
boring islands ;  main-land. 

In  1580,  we  invaded  the  main  of  Spain.  Jiamn, 

4.  A  great  duct,  as  distinguished  from  smaller 
ones;  as,  "The  7nain  of  an  aqueduct." 

5.  Force  ;  power ;  strength. 

With  might  and  main  they  chased  the  murderous  fox. 

Drtidm, 

6.  [Fr.  mc.in,  the  hand.]  A  cock-fighting 
match.    "  The  finest  wiajM  of  co6ks."  Warburton. 
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7.  A  hamper.  Ainsirorik. 

8.  A  hiind  at  dice.  Hhak. 
For  thr  main.  In  the  main,  for  the  most  jiarf. 
Syn.  — Seo  UCEAN. 

MAlN'-BoD-y,  n.  (Mil.)  The  principal  body  of 
an  army.  Bum. 

MAIN'-B66m,  n.  (yattt.)  The  spar  of  a  small  ves- 
sel on  which  the  main-sail  is  extended.    Booth. 

MAIN'-CoOP-LE,  n.  {Arch.)  A  term  applied  to 
the  principal  truss  in  a  roof.  Oijilvie. 

MAIN'-DECK,  n.  {NaiU.)  The  principal  deck,  or 
the  deck  below  the  spar-deck.  Clarke. 

MAIN'-HAM-l'eK,  n.  [Fr.  main,  the  hand,  and 
Eng.  hamper.^  A  hand-basket  to  carry  grapes 
to  the  press.  Simmonds. 

MAIN'-KEEL,  ».  {Ship-buil'litiff.)  The  principal 
keel;  —  distinguished  from  the  false  keel.  WriylU. 

MAIN'-LAnd,  n.  A  continent;  —  opposed  to  an 
island.  Spenser. 

MAIN'LY,  arf.     1.  Chiefly;  principally. 

2.  Greatly;  mightily;  exceedingly.      Bacon. 

MAIN'-mAst,  m.  {Natd.)  The  chief  or  middle 
mast  of  a  ship;  the  after-mast  of  a  brig  or  a 
schooner.  Dryden. 

MAIN'QR,  ».  rL.manus\  Fr.  niam.l  {Law.)  A 
tiling  stolen  found  in  the  hands  of  tne  thief  who 
has  stolen  it.  — See  Manneu.  Whisfiato. 

MAIN'P5:R-NA-BLE,  a.  {Law.)  Bailable;  that 
may  be  bailed.  Coicell. 

MAIN'PpR-NQR,  »j.  [Fr.  main,  the  hand,  and 
Law  Fr.  pernoiir,  a  taker.]  {Law.)  One  to 
whom  a  man  is  delivered  out  of  prison  or  cus- 
tody, on  becoming  bound  for  his  appearing. 

jKS~  A  man's  bail  may  imprison  or  Hiirrendor  him 
up  before  the  stipulated  day  of  appearance  ;  mainper- 
nors can  do  neither,  but  are  only  sureties  that  tlie 
party  be  answerable  for  tlie  special  matter  for  which 
tliey  stipulate  ;  mainpernors  are  bound  to  produce  him 
to  ailswer  all  charges  whatsoever.    Boticier. 

MAIN'PRliJE,  n.  [Fr.  main  (L.  mantis),  the  hand ; 
prendre,  pris  (L.  prehendo,  prehetisns),  to  take.] 
{Law.)  Delivery  into  the  custody  of  a  friend 
upon  security  given  for  appearance.  —  See 
AIainpeunor.  Burrill. 

MAIN'PRiiJE,    V.  a.      [t.   MAINPRISED  ;   pp.    MAI>f- 

PKisiNO,  MAiNPHisKi).]     {Law.)   To  take  into 
custody  as  a  mainpernor  does;  to  bail.  Johnson. 

MAIi\'-RlG-CING,  n.  {Naid.)  The  shrouds  and 
ratlines  of  the  main-mast.  Dana. 

MAIN'-SAIL,  n.  {.Vatd.)  The  principal  sail  of  a 
ship ;  the  sail  of  the  main-mast.         Mar.  Diet. 

MAIN'-SHEET,  n.  {Xaid.)  The  rope  attached  to 
the  lower  comer  of  the  main-sail.  Dryden. 

MAi.N'-STAY,  «.     1.  iNaid.)   The  stay  between 

the  maintop  and  the  foot  of  the  foremast.  Dana. 

2.  Principal  support;  chief  reliance.     Roget, 

MAIN'SWeAr  (man'swAr"),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  man- 
swerian;  matt,  sin,  and  swerian,  to  swear.] 
{Law.)  To  swear  falsely ;  to  forswear.   Blount. 

M.^I^■-TAIN'  (m^in-tan'  or  man-tan'),  v.  a.  [L. 
manus,  the  hand,  and  tciieo,  to  hold ;  It.  mante- 
nere;  ^'p.  mantencr ;  Fr.  maintenir.]  [».  main- 
tained ;  pp.  MAINTAINING,  MAINTAINED.] 

1.  To  uphold  ;  to  sustain  ;  to  defend. 

This  place,  these  pledges  of  your  love,  maintain.    Dryden. 

2.  To  keep  from  change  ;  to  preserve. 

Theineredicnts  beiiie  proscribed  in  their  substance,  main- 
tain the  blood  in  a  gentle  t'eniieiitation.  J/ariey. 

3.  To  keep  up  ;  to  continue ;  to  carry  on. 
"  Maintain  talk  with  the  duke."  Shak. 

4.  To  vindicate  ;  to  justify  ;  to  sanction. 

These  posscBsions  being  unlawfully  gotten,  could  not  be 
maiiiliiineil  by  the  just  and  luinoruble  luw  of  Kngland.  IMirict. 

5.  To  support  with  the  conveniences  of  life. 

It  was  St.  Paul's  choice  to  mauitain  himtclf  by  his  own 
labor.  Hooker. 

6.  To  bear  the  expense  of;  to  pay. 

What  concerns  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold?  I  thank 
my  good  father  I  am  able  to  maiultiin  It.  S/iaJc. 

Syn.  — See  Allege,  Hold. 

MAIN-TAIN"  (m^n-tan'),  v.  n.  To  support  an 
opinion  by  argument ;  to  assert  any  thing  as  a 
tenet. 

In  tragedy  and  satire,  I  maintnin  against  some  critics  that 
this  age  and  the  last  have  excelled  the  ancients.  Uit/ilen. 

MAIN-TAIN'A-BLE   (mjn-tan'j-bl),    a.      1.    That 


may  be  maintained ;  defensible ;  tenable.   "  The 
walls  scarcely  maintainable."  Ifat/trard. 

2.  That  may  be  supported  or  defended  by 
argument ;  justifiable.  "  If  the  interpretation 
be  maintainable."  Mede. 

MAIN-TAIN'fR  (iii^n-tan'^r),  n.  He  who  main- 
tains or  supports  ;  supporter ;  cherisher.  Houth. 

MAIiN-TAin'QR,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  maintains 
or  seconds  a  cause  depending  between  others 
by  furnisliing  money,  &.c.  Whishaw. 

MAlN'TgN-ANCE  [nian't^n-jni,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. 
li.  Wr.;  nifin'ten-^ns,  N.  \V.'],n.     [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  maintaining ;  defence  ;  protec- 
tion; support.  Ilooker. 

2.  Supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  suste- 
nance ;  subsistence ;  livelihood ;  support ;  as, 
"  He  labors  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family." 

3.  Means  of  support ;  livelihood ;  living. 
Those  of  better  fortune  not  making  learning  their  mainte- 

nmice,  Hu'i/'l. 

4.  {Law.)  An  officious  intermeddling  in  a 
suit  by  assisting  either  party  with  money  or 
otherwise.  Burrill. 

Cap  of  maintenance,  a  cap  of  dignity  anciently  be- 
longing to  the  rank  of  a  duke  ;  —  the  fur  cap  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  worn  on  days  of  state. 

C.  Macaulay, 

Syn.  —  See  Living. 

mAiN'-TOP,  n.  {Natd.)  The  top  of  the  main-mast. 

MAIN'-YARD,  n.   {Naut.)  The  yard  of  the  main- 
mast. Mar.  Diet. 
t  MAIS'T^R  (raas't^r),  n.     A  master.        Spenser. 
fMAIS'TRpSS  (nias'tr?s),  n.    Mistress.    Chaucer. 

MAIZE  (maz),  n.  [Sp.  maiz  ;  Fr.  mais.]  {Bot.) 
A  species  of  grass  {Zea  mays)  and  its  fruit; 
—  a  native  of  America,  and  much  cultivated 
there  as  well  as  in  most  countries  of  southern 
Europe;  Indian  com.  ting.  Cyc. 

The  Indians  arc  husbandmen  and  plant  mai:«and  Guinea 
com,  and  some  yams  and  I>otatoe8.  Damjiier  (lUtJl). 

t  mAj-5S-TAT'IC,         )  „    Having  majesty ;  ma- 
tMAJ-^;S-TAT'l-CAL,  )  jcstic.  Pococke. 

MA-J£S'TJC,         >  „      1    Having  dignity  or  maj- 
MA-JES'T[-CAL,  >  csty ;    august;    grand;    impe- 
rial ;  royal ;  regal.    "  Majestic  as  a  god."  Pope. 

2.  Splendid;  matrnificent;  pompous;  stately. 
*'  A  work  so  majestical  and  stately."       Ilooker. 

3.  Sublime  ;  elevated  ;  lofty.  "  The  expres- 
sion is  so  majestic."  Seeker. 

Syn.  —  See  Magisterial. 

MA-JfiS'T(-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  majestic  manner; 
with  dignity  ;  with  grandeur ;  splendidly.  Stcift. 


MA-JfiS'TJ-CAL-N£SS,  )  „ 

>  quality  of  being  majes- 


The  state  or  the 
MA-JES'TiC-NESS, 

tic  ;  majesty.  Oldeid)urg. 

MAJ'pS-TY  (mad'jes-te),  n.  [L.  majestas;  mapnus, 

great;  \'i.  maestri ;  ii\>.  magcstad;  Fr.  majeste.'] 

1.  August  and  sovereign  grandeur  ;  greatness 
of  appearance;  dignity;  stateliness;  magnifi- 
cence. 

The  Lord  reigneth;  he  la  clothed  with  majest]/.      Ps.  xxix.4. 

2.  Power;  sovereignty;  honor.  "He  gave 
Nebuchadnezzar  thy  father  majesty."  Dan.y.8. 

3.  Elevation  of  manner  ;  sublimity. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed, 

The  next  in  mm'esti/.  Dryden. 

4.  The  style  or  title  of  kings  and  queens ;  as, 
"  His  majesty,  George  the  Fourth  " ;  "  Her 
majesty,  Queen  Victoria." 

MA'JOR,  a.     [L.  major,  greater;  magntts,  great.] 

1.  Greater  in  number,  quantity,  or  extent. 
" The mff/or  part  of  agcneral  assembly. "/fooAer. 

2.  Greater  in  dignity  ;  more  important. 

Fall  Greek,  fall  fame,  honor  or  go  or  stay. 

My  mnior  vow  lies  here.  S/ink. 

Major,  (Mux.)  noting  that  one  of  the  two  modern 
modes  in  which  the  third  is  four  semitones  nlmvo  the 
tonic  or  key-note  ; —  noting  also  intervals  which  con- 
tain the  greatest  number  of  seinitone-i  under  the  same 
denomination  ; —  thus,  a  third  consisting  of  Amr  semi- 
tones instead  of  only  three,  is  termed  a  mayor  third  : 
and  a  sixth,  containing  nine  semitones  instead  of 
eight,  is  railed  a  major  sixth.  Moore.  —  Major  term, 
{l.oific.)  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  of  a  syllo- 
gism.—  Major  premise,  (f.oirir.)  the  premise  or  propo- 
sition which  contains  the  major  term  :  — the  hypo- 
thetical premise  in  a  hypothetical  syllogism.  Whately. 

MA'JOR,  n.    1.  He  who  is  greater,  particularly  in 
years.  Smart. 


2.  t  A  mayor  or  chief  officer  of  a  town. 

JohtuoH. 

3.  {Mil.)  A  field  officer,  next  in  rank  above  a 
captain  and  below  a  lieutenant-colonel.   Brande. 

t^  Aa  an  epithet,  applied  to  aet-eral  denoniinaliona 
of  men  in  an  army,  major  ■igiiillcs  the  atiperiorof  the 
department  j  as,  nA  major,  Atwwmajur. 

4.  {Logic.)  The  first  proposition  of  a  syllo- 
gism, conuining  »ome  generality.  Jjioyte. 

MA-jg-RJiT'  (mll-zho-n'),  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  (French  Law.)  The  property,  landed  or 
funded,  attached  to  a  title  of  honor  so  as  to  dc 
Bcend  with  it.  Brande. 

2.  The  right  of  succession  to  property  ac- 
cording to  age  ;  —  a  term  so  employed  by  several 
continental  nations.  Brande. 

MA'JQR-.\TE,  M.    The  office  of  major.         Booth. 

tMAJ-O-RA'TION,  n.     Increase;  enlargement. 

Mqioraticm  . . .  appcoreth  plaialy  in  sounds.         Boom. 

MA-J5r'CAN,  n.  {Geoff.)  A  native  of  the  Island 
of  Majorca.  Eamshaw. 

MA'JQR-DO'mO,  n.  [L.  major,  greater,  and  da- 
mns, a  house.j  The  master  of  a  house ;  one 
who  occasionally  holds  a  station  in  a  house  next 
to  the  master ;  a  steward  :  —  in  the  courts  of 
kings,  in  the  middle  ages,  a  great  officer  of  the 
palace.  Brande. 

MA'JQR-9eN'5R-AL,n.  (MiU)  A  military  officer, 
next  in  rank  below  a  lieutenant-general  and 
above  a  brigadier-general.    Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

MA'JQR-QfiN'eR-AL-SlllF,  n.  The  office  of  a 
major-general.     '  Qu.  Rev. 

MAJCR'I-TV,  n.  1.  [L.  major,  greater;  It. 
maggioritii ;  Sp.  mayorta  ;  Fr.  majorite.]  The 
state  of  being  greater.  Grew. 

2.  The  greater  number ;  the  part  of  any  num- 
ber whrch  is  greater  than  the  ot%er  part,  or  than 
the  sum  of  all  the  other  parts  ;  more  than  half; 
as,  "A  majority  of  votes." 

3.  The  excess  of  the  greater  part  of  a  number 
above  the  other  part  or  parts ;  as,  "By  what 
majority  of  votes  was  he  elected  ?  " 

4.  Full  age,  or  the  state  of  a  person  at  full 
age  ;  end  of  minority. 

This  prince  rHenr>'  III-]  was  no  sooner  come  to  his  mo- 
jority,  but  the  barons  raised  a  cruel  war  against  him.  Darie*. 

5.  The  office  of  a  major ;  majorate.   Johnson. 

6.  t  First  or  chief  rank.  Shak. 

7.  t  [L.  majores.]  Ancestors ;  ancestry.  "  A 
posterity  not  unlike  their  majority."     Browne. 

Syn. —  A  plurality  is  the  greatest  of  the  several 
niiml)ers  or  parts  into  which  any  number  may  be 
divided  ;  whereas  a  majority  is  a  number  greater  than 
the  sum  of  all  the  other  parts. 

MA-JC-8'CULE,  n. ;  pi.  MAjrsccLES.  [L.  majua- 
cttl<e  litertr.]  {In  diplomatics  or  ancient  manu- 
scripts.) A  capital  letter,  such  as  was  used  in 
ancient  manuscripts.  Hamilton. 

MAK'.\-BLE,a.  Effectible ;  feasible,  [r.]  Cotgrare. 

MAkE,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  macian  ;  Dut.  maaken  ;  Frs. 
&  Ger.  machen  ;    Dan.  mage  ;   Sw.  maka.\      [i. 

MADE  ;  pp.  MAKING,  MADE.] 

L  To  bring  into  being  ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  to 
create.     "  Let  us  make  man."  Gen.  i.  26. 

2.  To  fashion  of  materials ;  to  form  by  art. 

He  fuhloned  it  with  a  gntviug  tool,  after  he  had  inarfe  It 
•  molten  calf.  Ex.  xzxil.  4 

3.  To  bring  into  any  state  or  condition  ;  to 
cause  to  become,  or  to  be  in  any  state.  "  He 
made  himself  of  no  reputation."  Phil.  ii.  7. 

4.  To  produce  or  effect,  as  agent  or  cause ; 
to  be  productive  of.  "Wealth  maketh  nianr 
friends."  Pror.  xix.  4. 

5.  To  compose  or  constitute,  as  parts,  mate- 
rials, or  ingredients  ;  to  frame ;  to  mould. 

The  heaven,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  lx>undlcss  sea. 
itiitr  but  one  temple  for  the  Deity.  Waller. 

6.  To  perform  ;  to  practise  ;  to  do  ;  to  fabri- 
cate ;  as,  "  To  make  haste  " ;  "  To  uuike  excuse." 

To  what  end  did  IHysses  nHit^r  that  journey  f  Avifea. 

7.  To  secure  ;  to  establish ;  to  settle ;  to  gain. 

Thnse  whn  are  wise  in  rourts 
Malt  friendships  with  the  ministers  oT  stale.  Jto««. 

8.  To  bring  into  a  state  of  prosperity ;  to  save 
from  misfortune  or  distress. 

tff  Formerly  niiirh  used  in  thia  aenae  with  wimr,  by 
way  of  contrast,  in  the  phrase,  "To  make  or  mar," 
i.  e.  to  save  or  de«troy. 
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This  is  the  night 
That  either  makes  me  or  ioredocs  me  quite. 


Shak. 


9.  To  hold ;  to  keep  ;  to  have. 

Deep  in  R  cave  the  Sibyl  makes  abode.  Dryden. 

10.  To  compel ;  to  constrain  ;  to  force. 

They  should  be  made  to  rise  at  their  early  hour.       Locke. 

11.  To  purpose  to  do  ;  to  intend  ;  —  used  only 
in  interrogation.  "  What  make  you  here  ? "  Shak. 

What  makest  thou  in  this  place  ?         Judy,  xviii.  3. 

12.  To  raise,  as  profit  from  any  thing ;    to 
gain ;  to  acquire ;  as,  "  To  ttmke  money." 

13.  To  be  subject  to  ;  to  incur  ;  to  suffer. 

The  loss  was  private  that  I  made.  Dryden. 

14.  To  provide,  as  an  entertainment. 

When  tliou  makest  a  dinner,  call  not  thy  friends,  but  the 
poor.  tuke  xiv.  li. 

15.  To  put ;  to  place. 

You  must  make  i  great  difference  between  Hercules'  labor 
by  land  and  Jason's  voyage  by  sea  for  the  golden  fleece,  liacon. 

16.  To  cause  to  appear;  to  represent;  to  show.  ! 

He  is  not  the  goose  and  ass  that  Valla  would  make  him. 

Baker 

17.  To  put  into  a  proper  state ;  to  prepare  for 
use  ;  as,  "To  make  a  bed." 

18.  t  To  fasten  ;  to  secure  ;  to  bar. 

The  doors  are  made  against  you.  SItak. 

US'  Still  so  used  in  some  parts  of  England.   JVares. 

To  make  account,  to  reckon  ;  to  believe.  —  To  make 
aecotiat  of,  to  esteem  ;  to  regard. —  To  make  all  split, 
a  phrase  to  express  great  violence.  Shak.  —  To  make 
amends,  to  give  reparation  or  compensation.  — To  make 
aratj,  to  destroy.  "  VVIiat  multitudes  of  infants  have 
beeii  made  away  !  "  AililUon.  To  transfer,  as  property. 
If'aller.  — To  make  choice  of,  to  choose  in  preference.  — 
1  To  make  danger,  to  try  ;  to  venture  ;  to  make  experi- 
ment. Beau.  !$•  Fl.  —  t  To  make  fair  weather  to,  to 
humor  by  flattery ;  to  coax.  "  Ixion  makes  fair 
wejither  unto  Jove."  Marston. —  To  make  free  with,  to 
treat  without  ceremony.  — Tu  make  irood,  to  maintain  ; 
to  defend  ;  to  justify.  "  As  for  tliis  other  argument 
...  I  wisli  any  example  he  coulu  bring  from  them 
could  make  it  good."  Dryden.  To  fulfil ;  to  accom- 
plish. "  This  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar's  words." 
Shuk.  — To  make  known,  to  bring  to  light ;  to  publish. 

—  To  make  laic,  {Old  Kiig.  Lam.)  to  deny  a  plaintitTs 
ch:irge  under  oath  witli  compurgators  Bicrrill.  —  To 
make  light  of,  to  consider  as  of  no  consequence.  Matt. 
xxii.  5.  — n  make  lone,  or  to  make  suit,  to  court.  —  To 
make  merry,  to  partake  of  an  entertainment ;  to  feast. 

—  To  make  much  of,  to  cherisli ;  to  foster.  "  It  is  good 
discretion  not  to  make  too  much  o/any  man  at  the  first." 
Bacon. —  To  make  nice,  to  make  objection  ;  to  scruple. 
Sliak.  —  7'o  make  no  difference,  or  to  make  no  m:itter,  to  be 
indifi'erent.  •'  Whatsoever  tliey  were,  it  maket'i  no  mat- 
ter to  me."  Oal.  ii.  IG To  make  no  doubt,  to  be  confi- 
dent.—  Tomake  nothing  fir, lo  beof  no  effect.  Hooker. 

—  To  make  of,  to  produce  from  ;  to  effect :  — to  esteem  ; 
to  consider  ;  to  account.  "  Makes  she  no  more  of  me 
than  of  a  slave.'"  Dryden.  —  To  cherish;  to  foster. 
"  Xaycus  was  wonderfully  beloved,  and  made  of  by 
the  'furkish  merchants."  Knolles.  —  To  make  ooer,  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  another  ;  to  transfer.  — To  make 
out,  to  clear  ;  to  explain.  "  Antiquaries  mnifZe  oat  the 
most  ancient  medals  from  a  letter."  Felton.  To 
prove  ;  to  evince.  "  Reasoning-i  which  make  out  both 
my  propositions."  Atterbury. —  To  make  sure  of,  to 
con.iider  as  certain  :  —  to  secure  to  one's  possession.  — 
To  make  up,  to  get  together  ;  as,  "  To  make  up  a  sum 
of  money."  To  repair.  "  I  sought  a  man  that  should 
make  up  the  he  Ige."  Ezei.  xxii.  30.  To  reconcile  ; 
to  compose;  as,  "To  make  up  a  quarrel."  Shak. 
To  constitute,  as  ingredients  ;  to  form.  "  An  enemy 
made  up  of  wiles  and  stratagems."  South.  To  make 
less  deficient  ;  to  supply.  "  Sj  what  was  wanting  in 
my  proof  might  be  made  up  in  the  example."  Glan- 
vill.  To  comp3nsate ;  to  balance.  "  Tliere  must 
needs  be  another  state  to  make  up  the  inequalities  of 
this."  Jltterbunj.  To  settle  ;  to  adjust.  "  He  was  to 
make  up  his  accounts  with  his  lord."  Rogers.  To 
accomplish  ;  to  conclude  ;  to  complete.  "  The  general 
account  is  made  up  a.nd  printed."  Oraunt.  —  To  make 
water,  to  void  urine.  — What  to  make  of,  how  to  under- 
Btan  I  ;  how  to  explain.  "  There  is  another  statue  of 
Apollo,  with  a  modern  inscription  on  the  pedestal, 
which  I  know  not  what  to  make  of."  Addison.  —To 
make  way,  to  advance  ;  to  proceed.  "  Tiie  wind  came 
about,  so  as  we  could  make  little  or  no  way."  Bacon. 
To  clear  a  passage  ;  as,  "  To  make  way  for  a  car- 
riage." To  force  a  passage.  ';  He  mafcc;;  his  loay  o'er 
mountains."    Dryden.  —  (JVaui.)    To  make  a  port  or 

harbor,  to  arrive  at  or  reach  a  port To  make  the 

land,  to  discover  land. — To  make  sail,  to  spread  the 
sails,  or  to  increase  the  quantity  of  sail.  — To  make 
stern-way,  to  retreat  or  move  with  stern  foremost. — 
To  make  water,  to  leak. 

Syn. Make  a  tahie,   a   pen;   create  a  desire,  a 

want  ;/orm  a  model,  an  image;  perform  a  labor  or 
service  ;  compose  n  treatise  ;  produce  or  causes,  change. 
A  tool  or  instrument  is  made  by  a  mechanic,  a  nest  by 
a  bird  ;  the  world  was  created  by  God. 

MAKE,   V.   n.     L    To   pass    from  one   place    to 


another ;  to  travel ;  to  journey  ;  to  proceed  ;  to 
tend ;  to  go. 

When  they  set  out  tVom  Mount  Sinai,  they  made  north- 
ward unto  Kisraah.  Mrowite. 
The  French  king  makes  at  us  directly.          Addison. 

2.  To  have  effect ;  to  contribute  ;  to  operate. 

Let  us  follow  after  the  things  which  make  for  peace. 

Hum.  XXV.  19. 

3.  To  show ;  to  appear ;  to  seem. 

Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beaten  before 
them,  and  fled.  Josh,  viii.  15. 

4.  t  To  compose  poetry  ;  to  versify. 

Besides  her  peerless  skill  in  making  well.  Spenser. 

A  poet  is  o  maker,  as  the  word  signiflcs:  and  who  cannot 

make,  that  is,  iuveut,  hath  his  name  for  nothing.        Dryden, 

BfiS'  \  meaning  derived  from  that  of  the  Gr.  nod(>i, 
to  make;  to  create. 

To  make  away  with,  to  destroy  ;  to  kill ;  to  make 
away.  "  An  unaccountable  melancholy  which  dis- 
posed several  of  them  to  make  away  with  themselves." 
Addison.  —  To  make  bold,  to  presume ;  to  use  freedom. 
—  To  make  for,  to  advantage  ;  to  favor.  "  None  deny 
there  is  a  God,  but  those  for  whom  it  maketh  that 
there  were  no  God."  Bacon.  —  To  viake  out,  to  suc- 
ceed ;  as,  "  I  made  out  to  accomplish  the  object."  — 
To  make  up,  to  become  reconciled  ;  to  adjust  a  differ- 
ence. —  To  make  up  to,  to  approach.  "  Seeing  a  coun- 
try gentleman  trotting  before  me,  I  made  up  to  him." 
Addison. —  To  make  up  for,  to  compensate ;  to  be  in- 
stead of.  Swift.  —  To  make  jci^A,  "  Antiquity,  custom, 
and  consent,  in  the  church  of  God,  making  with  that 
which  law  doth  establish."    Hooker. 

mAke,  n.  Form  ;  structure  ;  construction ;  shape  ; 
texture;  constitution;  nature;  kind. 

Is  our  perfection  of  so  frail  a  make 

As  every  plot  can  undermine  and  shake?         Dryden. 

t  M.\KE,  n.  [A.  S.  maca ;  Dan.  mage ;  Icel. 
maki.'\  A  companion  ;  a  mate  ;  a  friend.  "  The 
maids  and  their  ma/ies."  B.  Joiison. 

MAKE'BATE,  n.  {make  z.ndi  bate.']  A  breeder  of 
quarrels.  Sidney. 

t  MAKE'Lgas,  a.  1.  Matchless ;  not  to  be 
equalled.  Chaucer. 

2.  Without  a  mate  ;  deprived  of  a  mate. 

The  world  will  wail  thee  like  a  makeless  wife.         S/iak. 

MAKE'PEACE,  n.  Peacemaker  ;  reconciler.  Shak. 

MAK'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  makes  any  tiling;  —  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  Creator. 

Shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his  Makerl       Job  iv.  17. 

2.  A  poet ;  — formerly  so  applied  as  a  special 
title.  Sidney. 

Expert  being  grown 
In  music,  and,  besides,  a  curious  maker  known.     Drayton. 

MAKE'SHTft,  n.  An  expedient  adopted  to  serve 
a  present  purpose  or  turn  ;  a  temporary  substi- 
tute ;  a  plea.  Ed.  Rev. 

MAKE'WEIGHT  (mak'wat),  n.  That  which  as- 
sists to  make  up  weight,  or  that  contributes  to 
something  not  sufficient  of  itself.  Burke. 

MAK'ING,  ?i.  1.  The  act  of  forming,  producing, 
or  constructing  ;  formation  ;  construction. 
"  Wares  of  thy  making."  Ezek.  xxvii.  16. 

2.  Composition  ;  structure ;  form ;  make. 

She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen.  Shak, 

3.  t  A  poem.  The  Churl  and  the  Bird. 

MAK'ING-IR'ON  (-I'urn),  n.  An  instrument  with 
a  groove  in  it,  used  by  calkers  to  finish  off  the 
seam  after  the  oakum  is  driven  into  it.    Ogilvie. 

MAK'JNG-UP,  n.  Reduction  of  spirits  to  a  stand- 
ard of  strength,  or  to  the  proof  point.       Craig. 

MAL.  [L.  male ;  Fr.  mal.']  A  prefix.  —  See  Male. 

MAL-A-BA'THRUM,  n.  The  leaf  of  the  Launis 
cassia.  Brande. 

MAL'A-CA-TUNE,  n.  A  kind  of  peach  ;  mcloco- 
ton ;  melicotoon.  Kenrick. 

MAl'A-CHITE  (iMl'j-kit),  n.  [Gr.  pn).ax>i,  the 
mallow-flower;  pahxxoi,  soft;  Fr.  malachite.] 
{Min.)  Native  carbonate  of  copper,  either  green 
or  blue.  Dana. 

SIS'  Green  malachite  usually  accompanies  the  other 
ores  of  copper.  It  admits  of  a  high  polish,  and  when 
in  large  masses  is  cut  into  tables,  snuff-boxes,  vases, 
&c.  Blue  malachite  is  a  valualile  ore  of  copper,  and 
when  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  it  forms  a  blue 
pigment  of  a  bright  tint,  but  of  little  value  on  account 
of  Its  liability  to  turn  green.     Dana. 

t MAL-A  cIssANT, a.  [L. malacisso, malacissans, 
to  make  soft.]     Softening ;  mollifying.       Wats. 

tMAL  A-CJS-SA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making 
soft  or  supple.  Bacon.  \ 


MAL-A-C0-DEN'I)R0N,  n.  [Gr.  paXoKdc,  soft, 
and  'fitvfipov,  a  tree.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  decidu- 
ous shrubs  and  trees.  Craig. 

MAl'A-CO-DERM,  n.  [Gt.  paXaKos,  soft,  and  ^tppa, 
the  skin.]     {Ent.)  A  serricorn  beetle.    Brande. 

MAL'A-CO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  pahiKOg,  soft  (L.  inaltt' 
cus),  and  Mos,  a  stone  ;  It.  malacolite.]  {Min.) 
A  variety  of  pyroxene  or  augite.  Datia. 

MAL-A-COL'O-^IST,  n.  One  versed  in  mala- 
cology  ;  one  who  treats  of  the  moUusca.   Wright. 

MAl-A-C6l'0-^V,  n.  [Gr.  paX.iKta,  water  ani- 
mals of  soft  substance,  and  Xoyoi,  a  discourse; 
Vr.malacologic]  The  natural  history  or  science 
of  mollusks  or  molluscous  animals,  or  of  shells 
and  shell-fish,  including  conchology.  Swainson. 

MAL-A-C6P-T5:-RY9'|-AN,  n.  [Gr.  pnXaKdi,  soft, 
and  TTTcpv^,  a  wing.]  {Ich.)  One  of  a  class  of 
fishes,  which,  with  an  internal  osseous  skeleton, 
have  the  rays  of  the  fins  soft,  except  the  first  ray 
of  the  dorsal  and  the  pectoral  fins.  Brande. 

MAL-A-COP-Te-RYQ'l-OUS.  a.  (Teh.)  Belonging 
to,  or  having  the  nature  of,  the  malacopterygi- 
ans.  Wright. 

MAL-.VC6s'T5-ON,  n.  [Gr.  paXaKS;,  soft,  and 
SiTThv,  a  bone.]  (Med.)  A  diseased  softness  of 
the  bones.  Dunglison. 

MAf.-A-COS'TO-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  paXaK6?,  soft,  and 
ordpa,  the  mouth.]     Soft-jawed,  as  fish.     Owen. 

MAL-A-C6S'TRA-cAn,  n.  [Gr.  paXaxo^,  soft,  and 
S(rrp:,Kov,  a  shell.]  (Zoiil.)  One  of  the  crusta- 
ceans, as  the  crab,  the  lobster,  &c.,  not  included 
among  the  entomostracans.  Brande. 

MAL-A-COS-TRA-COL'O-^Y,  n.  The  science 
which  relates  to  the  malacostracans.       Ogilvie. 

mAL-A-C6s'TRA-COUS,  a.  {Zoiil.)  Belonging  to 
the  malacostracans.  Wright. 

mAL-AD-JUST'M^NT,  n.  A  wrong  adjustment; 
an  improper  adaptation.  Craig. 

MAL-AD-MIN-JS-TRA'TIOJJ,  n.  Bad  manage- 
ment.—  See  Maleauministration.         Todd. 

MAL-A-DROIT',  a.     [Fr.]     Awkward  ;  unhandy  ; 
•  unskilful ;  clumsy.  Roget. 

mAL-A-DROIT'I,Y,  ad.  In  a  maladroit  or  awk- 
ward manner.  Carlyle. 

MAL-.\-DROiT'NJg:SS,  n.  Want  of  dexterity  ;  awk- 
wardness. Wright. 

MAl'A-DY,  n.  [L.  mains,  bad;  It.  malattia;  Sp. 
maliitia ;  Fr.  maUtdie.']  An  illness  ;  a  deep- 
seated  indisposition ;  a  sickness ;  a  disease ;  a 
distemper ;  a  disorder. 

Pliysicians  first  require  that  the  malady  be  known.   Spenser. 

Syn.—  See  Disease. 

MA' LA  Fi'DE.  {L.,  in  bad  faith.']  With  a  de- 
sign to  deceive.  Macdonnel. 

mAl'A-GA,  n.    A  wine  from  Malaga  in  Spain. 

MA-LAg'MA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  pa'/.aypa;  paXiaaot, 
to  soothe.]  {Med.)  An  emollient  cataplasm ;  a 
poultice.  Dunglison. 

MA 'LA  IJV  SE.  [L.,  evils  in  themselves.]  Of- 
fences at  common  law.  —  See  Malum  in  se. 

MAl'AN-DPRS,  n.  pi,  [L.  malandria,  blisters  on 
the  neck ;  Fr.  malandres  ;  It.  m.alandare,  to 
ruin  one's  self;  male,  ill,  and  andare,  to  go.] 
Scabs,  or  scurvy  eruptions,  on  the  inside  of  the 
hock  of  a  horse.  Dunglison. 

MAl'A-PERT,  a.  [L.  male,  bad,  and  Eng.  pert. 
—  Old  Fr.  apert,  taught;  malapert,  ill-taught, 
ill-bred.  Talbot.]  Quick,  with  impudence ; 
sprightly,  without  respect  or  decency;  saucy; 
impudent ;  rude. 

Peace,  master  marquis,  vou  are  malapert; 

Your  flre-new  stamp  of  honor  is  scarce  current       Shak. 

MAe'A-PERT-LY,  ad.  In  a  malapert  manner ; 
impudently  ;  saucily,     [k.]  Skelton. 

mAl'A-PERT-NPSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
malapert;  sauciness  ;  impudence. 

Not  boldness,  but  malapertness,  Fotherby 

MAL'AP-RO  POS  (inai'&p-pro-pS  ),  ad..  [Fr.  mai 
apropos.]  Unseasonably;  unsuitably.  Dryden. 

MA'IiAR,  a.  [L.  mala,  cheek  ;  It.  malare.]  Be- 
longing  to  the  cheek.  "  Malar  hone."  DungUsovt. 
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M.Mj-A'RI-A,  n.  L^t-  """'^  ""*^  arta.bad  air,  from 
L.  ma/iui,'hnd,  and  Gr.  ci>)p,  air.]  An  cxhaiation 
from  iniirshy  districts,  producing  intcrniittont 
fever  or  disease  ;  a  noxious  exhalation.  BranUe. 

M.\L-A'R|-o08,  rt.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
iiialaria ;  insalubrious.  Ed.  Rev. 

MA'LATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  malic 
acid  and  a  base.  P-  f-^yc. 

fMA'LAX,  )  t\  a.      [Gr.  italiaam;    L.    ma- 

t  MA-LAX'ATE,  )  Utxo,  nutlaxatus.]     To  blender 

beat  together ;  to  soften.  Jiailey, 

t  MAL-AX-A"1I0N  (niSil-SLks-a'shun),  n.     [L.  mal- 

axntio.]     The  act  of  soitening.  Bailey. 

MA-LAY',  »».  {Geoff.)  A  native  of  Malaya  or 
Malacca.  Murray. 

MA-LA  VAN,  a.  {Geoff.)  Relating  to  Malaya  or 
Alalacca.  Murray. 

MAL'BRddK,  n.  A  species  of  monkey.  Goldsmith. 

MAL'CQN-TENT,  n.    See  Malecontent. 

MAL-DA'N|-AN,  M.    {Zojl.)  One  of  a  family  of 

sedentary  annelids.  P.  Cyc. 

MALD'MQ-NY,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant ;  bearwort.  Ash. 

MALE,  a.  [L.  masculus;  dim.  of  mas;  It.  mas- 
chio ;  Sp.  macho,  masculino ;  Fr.  male.] 

1.  Of  the  sex  that  begets  young ;  not  female. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  a  flower  which  has  stamens, 
but  no  pistil.  Gray. 

3.  {Mech.)  Noting  a  screw  with  a  spiral  thread 
made  to  fit  into  corresponding  grooves  in  an  or- 
ifice called  the/emale  screw. 

MALE,  n.     1.  The  he  of  any  species. 

The  glowworm  is  a  female  caterpillar  the  male  of  which 
la  a  fly.  Pdley. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  plant  which  bears  stamens  but 
no  pistil.  Hetislow. 

MALE-,  [inai,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  O.  Scott, 
Kenrick;  nial,  W.J.  F.]  [L.  male;  Fr.  mal.] 
A  prefix  from  the  Latin,  which,  in  composition, 
signifies  ///  or  eril. 

4^  This  syllahle,  as  a  prefix,  is  almost  always  pro- 
nounced short ;  and  tho  e,  which  is  sunk  in  the  pro- 
nunciation, is  often  omitted  in  the  orthonrapliy. 
Walker  says,  "  Though  all  our  pronouncing  diction- 
aries adopt  the  short  sound  of  a,  and  some  even  leave 
out  the  p,  yet,  as  analogy  is  so  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  long  sound,  and  custom  is  not  quite  unanimous, 
the  long  sound  ought  certainly  to  have  the  preference, 
with  all  wlio  aim  at  correctness  and  consistency." 

Most  of  the  orthoepists,  however,  since  the  time  of 
Walker,  as  well  as  before,  ado|>t  tho  short  sound  of  a. 
There  are  words  in  which  mide  has  the  same  origin 
and  meaning ;  but  the  letters  are  nut  so  separable  as 
to  have  tlie  cliaracter  of  a  prefix ;  as,  malefactor. 

mAlE-AD-mTiV-JS-TRA'TION,  n.  Bad  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  or  of  government. 

When  a  prince  was  laid  aside  for  ntaleatlniiniMration.  Sm/t. 
455"  The  words  maleadtainistration,  malecontent, 
maleprartice,  Sec,  are  often  written  maladministration, 
malcontent, Sec,  and  they  are  so  printed  in  tlie  diction- 
ary of  Webster,  and  also  in  those  of  Craig  and  Ogil- 
vle  ;  but  nearly  all  the  other  English  dictionaries 
retain  the  «  in  the  prefixed  syllable  male.  Smart  says, 
"  Malailmini-itration,  maUonttnt,  &c.,  conform  to  the 
actual  pronunciatiou,  yet  are  not  the  forms  adopted 
by  good  writers." 

mAlE-COX-FQR-MA'TIO.N,  n.  An  ill  or  defec- 
tive conformation ;  —  written  also  malconfor- 
mation.  Siitart. 

MALE'CON-TfiNT,  n.  One  who  is  dissatisfied; 
—  written  also  malcontetU.  Addison. 

MALE'CQN-TftNT,         )  „,    rj^.  malcontenfo ;  Fr. 

MALE-CQN-TP:NT'?D,  )  7nalcontent.]  Discon- 
tented'; dissatisfied.  "  It  makes  me  malecon- 
tent and  desperate."  Fanshaw.  "The  male- 
contented  multitude."     Bp.  Hall. 

MAle-CQ.\-t£nT'5;d-LY,  ad.    With  discontent. 

MALE-CQN-TfiNT'eD-NfiSS,  n.  Discontentod- 
ness.  "A  spirit  of  malecotitentedness."  Spectator. 

tMAr,-(;-DI'ceN-CY,  n.  [L.  maledicentia.]  Re- 
proachful speech. '  Atterbury. 

tMAL-e-Di'ceNT,  a.  [L.  maledicms.'l  Speak- 
ing reproachfully  ;  slanderous.    .S»>  E.  Sandys. 

tMAL-5-I)T(;T'5;i),  n.     Accursed.  Bailry. 

MAL-e-DiC'TION,  n.     [L.  maledictio;  male,  ill, 


wrongly,  and  dico,  to  say ;  It.  maledizione ;  Sp. 
vuiidicion ;  Fr.  muMiction.]  A  curse ;  exe- 
cration ;  denunciation  ;  imprecation.  Hooker. 
Syn.  —  Malediction  and  cume  iHith  signify  a  decla- 
ration of  a  wish  of  evil  against  some  (lerson  ;  impre- 
cation signifies  the  praying  down  of  evil  upon  some 
person  ;  denunciation,  a  public  censure  or  tiireateiiing 
of  ill ;  execration,  an  expression  of  abhorrence  and  re- 
sentment, in  relation  to  some  person  or  tiling  ;  anath- 
ema, a  curse  or  excominunicatiun  pronounced  by 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

MAL-5-FAc'TIQN,  n.  [L.  male,  wrongly,  and 
facio,  to  do.]    A  crime  ;  an  oH'ence.    [ii.J  S/iak. 

MAL-(;-FAc'TQR,  n.  [L.]  An  offender  against 
law;  a  criminal;  a  culprit;  a  felon  ;  a  convict. 

A  Jailer  to  bring  furtti 
Some  monatrouit  malij'actur.  S/iat. 

Syn. —  Bee  Criminal. 

MALE-FEA'§ANCE  [niai-f5'z?n8,  K.  Wb.;  mftl-fa'- 
zjiis,  i>m.],  n.  [Fr.  maljaisance.]  {Law.)  Evil 
doing ;  ill  conduct ;  the  doing  of  what  one  ought 
not  to  do.  BurriU. 

MALE'FERN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  wild  plant  having 
astringent  and  emetic  properties,  used  in  med- 
icine as  an  anthelmintic  ;  Aspidium  Jilix-tnas, 

Simmonds. 

t  MA-LfiF'lC,  a.  [L.  maleficus ;  It.  If  Sp.  malejico ; 
Fr.  malij/ique.]     Mischievous  ;  hurtful.   Bailey. 

t  MAl'(;-fTce  (mai'e-fts),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  male- 
Jicium.]    An  evil  act  or  deed.  Chancer. 

MA-LfiF'l-CENCE,  n.  [L.  mafeficenfia  ;  It.  ma- 
leficeuza ;  Sp.  malcficencia ;  Fr.  malfaisnnre.'] 
Active  ill-will ;  injury ;  mischief,  [ii.]   Maunder. 

MA-LF.F'I-CENT,  a.  [L.  malefievs.]  Wicked; 
doing  evil ;  mischievous.  "  A  mischievous  or 
7nalcjiccnt  nation."     [r.]  Btirke. 

t  MAL-e-Fl"Cl-ATE  (mal-e-ftshVat),  f-  «•  To 
affect  with  sorcery  ;  to  bewitch.  Burton. 

tMAL-p-Fl-Cl-A'TIQN  (m5l-?-ft8h-e-a'sliun),  n. 
Witchcraft ;  sorcery.  Bp.  Hall. 

MAL-5-FI"CI5NCE  (-fish'ens),  n.  The  doinp  of 
evil;  maleficence,     [k.]  Ogikie. 

MAL-e-Fl"CH;NT  (-fisli'fnt),  a.  Doing  evil; 
maleficent,     [u.]  Oyilvie. 

mAle-FOR-MA'TION,  n.  Ill  or  ^vrong  formation ; 
defect  of  structure.  Good. 

t  MA-LEN'9!NE,  n.  [Fr.  malengin.']  Evil  de- 
vice or  contrivance  ;  guile  ;  deceit.  Milton. 

MALE-O'DOR,  n.    A  bad  odor  or  smell.    Qu.  Rev. 

MALE-PRAc'TICE,  n.  Practice  contrary  to  rules; 
evil  practice;  misconduct;  bad  conduct;  — 
written  also  malpractice.  Johnson. 

MALE-SPIr'IT-5D,  a.  Having  the  spirit  of  a 
man.     "  That  male-spirited  dame."    B.  Jonson. 

t  MAl'?T,  n.  [Fr.  malette.']  A  budget ;  a  port- 
manteau.    "The  owner  of  the  wm/rf."  Shclton. 

t  MAL'lEl-TfiNT,  n.  [Old  Fr.  maletolt,  or  majetot.] 
{Late.)  A  toll  on  a  sack  of  wool.  Whishaw. 

mAlE-TREAT',  r.   a.      [i.   malktueated;   pp. 

MALETREATIXO,  MALETREATEU.]      To  treat  ill; 

to  abuse ;  to  injure.  —  See  Maltreat.      Todd. 

MAlE-TREAT'M^NT,  n.  Ill  usage;  abuse;  in- 
jury.—  See  Maltreatment.  Ash. 

MA-LfiV'Q-LfiNCE,  w.  [L.  maleiolentia ;  male, 
ill,  and  rolo,  to  wish  ;  It.  malcvolenza;  Sp.  ma- 
lerolnicia ;  Fr.  malreillance.']  The  quality  of 
being  malevolent ;  inclination  to  injure  others  ; 
ill-will;  malignity;  malice;  envy. 

The  mnlerolrnce  towards  tho«e  who  excel.        Specttitor. 

Syn. —  See  Malice. 

MA-Lftv'O-LfiNT,   a.     [L.   malerolen.<> ;   It.  ma- 
!evoftliente ;  Fr.  malrriUant.']     lU-disposcd   to- 
wards others  ;  inclined  to  injury  ;  wishing  ill ; 
malicious ;  malignant ;  virulent ;  iostile. Dryrfen. 
Syn. —  See  Malicious. 

MA-Lft V'O-LfcXT-LY,  ad.  In  a  malevolent  man- 
ner ;  malignantly  ;  with  ill-will.  Howell. 

t  MA-Lft V'9-LOCS,  a.  [L.  malernluJt.']  Wishing 
ill ;  malevolent ;  malicious.  "  Those  malrrolous 
critics."  Warburton. 

MAL-EX-P-CU'TIQN,  n.  Wrong  execution  ;  had 
administration.  Craig. 


MAL-g66'ZAR,  or  MAL-gC'ZAR,  n.      A  head* 

farmer;  a  renter;  a  ciuef.  [India.]  C.P.  Brown. 

MAL-udd'ZA-REE,  n.  Land  subject  to  aisets- 
inent.     [India.]  Simmondt. 

+  MAL-GRA'CI0VS  (-gri'.hv.),  o.  Ungraceful; 
oilensive.  Gou>er. 

MA'L|C,  o.  [L.  malum  (Gr.  pHo^),  an  apple.] 
{Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obuined  from  the  apple 
and  several  other  fruits.  Brande. 

MAL'JCE  (marjg^,  n.  [L,  malitia;  It.  maliziai 
Sp.  ma/jcm;  It.mahce.]  A  wicked  intention 
to  do  injurv;  badness  of  design;  deliberate 
mischief ;  ill  intention  ;  maliciousness  ;  maler- 
olence  ;  malignity  ;  rancor  ;  ill-will ;  gpite. 

Syn.  —  Malice,  vtaliciouimeju,  malerotenee,  and  aM. 
liguUy  are  all  the  essence  of  badncNs  or  ill  feelinK 
lying  in  the  heart ;  rancor  is  a  deepHcalod  hatred  ; 
gruds^e,  a  long-cherished  ill  feeling  ;  xpite,  a  sudden 
Bt  of  ill-will  ;  fiifuc,  a  slight  anger. — Vinilent  raaear ; 
an  old  grudge  ;  a  petty  spiu  ;  personal  pique. 

t  mAL'ICE,  r.  o.  To  regard  with  ill-will.  Spenser. 

t  MAL'|-CH6,  n.  [Sp.  malhecho;  ma/,  bad,  and 
hecho,  deed.]     M.schief ;  injustice.  Shak. 

MA-Ll"CIOrS  (nif-IIsli'iis^,  o.  [L.  malitiostu ; 
dp.  malicioso ;  It.  mallztoso ;  Fr.  ma/icietix.] 

1.  Full  of  malice  ;  inclined  to  injure  another ; 
ill-disposed ;  intending  ill ;  malignant ;  maleT'> 
olent.     "  Malicious  censurcrs."  Sha/c. 

2.  Proceeding  from  malice ;  as,  "A  mali- 
cious slander." 

Syn.  —  Malerolrnt  literally  signifies  wishing  ill  to 
others,  and  is  the  reverse  of  brnrrolent ;  malirioua  sig- 
nifies cherishing  malice  or  intending  ill  ;  malignant 
and  malisfn  include  liotli  envy  and  malice  ;  spiteful 
implies  ill-will  arising  from  some  feeling  of  pique  or 
anger.  A  malerolrnt  heart  ;  a  malieioux  or  mnUgnant 
joy  at  another's  distress  or  injury  ;  spiteful  feeling  or 
remark. 

MA-Ll'CIoys-LY  (ni»-lTsh'iis-l?),  ad.  With  nial- 
ice  or  malignity  ;  malignly  Swift. 

MA-Ll"CIOlS-Nf:ss  (m9-IIsh'u8-n8»),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  malicious ;  disposition  to  injure 
another  ;  malice  ;  malignity.  Ueroert. 

Syn.  — See  Malice. 

MA-Li«N'  (nif-lln'),  a.  [L.  maligmu;  It.  4r  Sp. 
maliyno  ;  Fr.  malin.'] 

1.  Having  malice  and  envy;  cherishing  ill- 
will  ;   ill-disposed  ;  malicious  ;  mali^ant. 

2.  Unfavorable;  injurious;  permcious  ;  bad. 
"  Malign  influence."  South. 

3.  Fatal ;  pestilential ;  infectious;  malignant. 
"  Malign  ulcers."  Bacon. 

Byn.  —  See  Malicious. 

MA-L!gN'   (inf-lln')>  v.  a.      [i.   MALIGNED;  jip. 

MALIOXINO,  MALIOXED.] 

1.  To  regard  with  envy  or  malice. 

Men  whom  they  maligti  by  ttealing  their  goods.     Spnfr. 

2.  To  defame  ;  to  vilify ;  to  revile  ;  to  ca- 
lumniate ;  to  asperse  ;  to  slander ;  to  scandal- 
ize ;  to  traduce.  South. 

3.  t  To  harm  ;  to  hurt ;  to  injure. 
Fruit-trees  too  much  malii/netl  by  the  artenical  ftime*.  Bcfih. 

t  MA-LIGN'  (m?-lln'),  V.  n.  To  entertain  malice ; 
tocherish  ill-will.  Milton. 

M.\-LTg'NANCE,  «.     Malignancy.  Milton. 

MA-LIg'NAN-CY,  n.    See  Malionmtt. 

1.  Malevolence  ;  malice  ;  malignity.       Shak. 

2.  Destructive  tendency  ;  malignity.  If'i*^»ia». 

MA-LIg'N.\.\T,  a.  [L.  maligno,  malignans,  to 
do  maliciotisly.] 

1.  Partaking  of  malice  and  envy ;  malign  ; 
envious ;  invidious  ;  malicious.  Shak. 

2.  {Med.)  Hostile  to  life;  threatening  death 
to  the  patient ;  fatal ;  as,  "  Malignant  ferera." 

Syn.  -  Sec  iNviuious. 
MA-lTg'NANT,  n.    1.  One  who  is  ill-disposed;  a 
malevolent  person.  Hooker. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  Cavaliers  by  the  Pun- 
tans  in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 

flow  will  di»»enling  brethren  r«ll»h  it?        ^^ 
What  will  oiali-jnahtit  »ay  ?  Hmtibra*. 

MA-LIg'.NAXT-LY,  ad.  With  ill  intention  ;  ma- 
liciously'; malignly.  Shak. 

MA-LHJN'pR  (ni«i-lln>r),  n.  One  who  maligns; 
a  vilifier;  a  traducer.  Sirifl. 
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MA-LlG'N(-Fy,  V.  a.  To  make  or  render  malig- 
nant,    [k.]  Jackson. 

MA-l!g'NJ-TY,  n.  |X.  mali^nitas  ;  It.  malignita  ; 
Sp.  muUqniflad  ;  Fr.  malignity.'] 

1.  Malice  ;  maliciousness  ;  malevolence  ;  ill- 
will  ;  malignancy  ;  hatred  ;  animosity.     Tickell., 

2.  Contrariety  to  life  ;  destructive  tendency  ; 
fatality.  "  An  invincible  malignity  in  his  dis- 
ease." Haywai'd. 

3.  Evilness  of  nature  ;  heinousness.  "  This 
shows  the  high  malignity  of  fraud."  South. 

Syn.  — See  Animosity,  Malice. 

MA-LiGi\'LY  (iii?i-lin'le),  ad.  Enviously;  with 
lU-will ;  malignantly.  Pope. 

MA-LlN'9PR,  V.  n.  [Fr.  malingre,  sickly,  weak- 
ly.] (Mil.)  To  feign,  produce,  or  protract  ill- 
ness in  order  to  avoid  some  duty.         Campbell. 

MA-LTn'9PR-PR,  n.  (Mil.)  A  soldier  who  feigns, 
produces,  or  protracts  illness  in  order  to  avoid 
doing  his  duty.  Campbell. 

M.\-LlN'95B-lNG,  a.  (Mil.)  Feigning,  produc- 
ing, or  protracting  illness  in  order  to  avoid 
doing  one's  duty.  Ed.  Rev. 

MA-LIn'<^P-RY,  n.    Feigned  sickness.         Craig. 

MA'LJS,  n.  [Gr.  ftSXis.]  (Med.)  A  cutaneous 
disease  produced  by  animalcules.      Dunglison. 

AIAL'l-§;ON  (mar?-zn),  n.  [Old  FrJ  A  maledic- 
tion,    [k.]  Chaucer.    Ec.  Rev.,  1839. 

MAL'KjN  (maw'kjn),  n.  [From  mal,  of  Mary,  and 
kin.  Johnson.  A  diminutive  of  Mary,  of  mal 
and  kin.  Nares.  The  old  diminutive  of  Moll. 
Booth.]  A  kind  of  mop  made  of  clouts  for 
sweeping  ovens  :  —  a  frightful  figure  of  clouts 
dressed  up: — a  dirty  wench.  —  See  Maidma- 
KiAN.  Shak. 

MALL  fmai,  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  Wr.  IVb. ;  mSI,  S.  W.  F. 
Sm.  1{.  C.  ;  mal  or  niSiwI,  K.],  n.  [L.  malleus  ; 
It.  maglio,  malleo  ;  Sp.  mallo ;  Fr.  viail.] 

1.  A  kind  of  hammer  or  beetle;  a  heavy 
wooden  hammer ;  a  mallet.  Addison. 

2.  t  A  stroke  ;  a  blow.  Spenser. 
eeS'  "  This   word  is  a  whimsical  instance  of  the 

caprice  of  custom.  Nothing  can  be  more  uniform 
than  the  sound  we  give  to  «,  before  double  I,  in  the 
same  syllable :  and  yet  this  word,  when  it  signifies  a 
wooden  hammer,  has  not  only  changed  its  deep  sound 
of  a  in  all  into  the  a  in  alley,  but  has  dwindled  into 
the  short  sound  of  e,  in  mall,  a  walk  in  St.  James's 
Park,  where  they  formerly  played  with  malls  and 
balls,  and  from  whence  it  had  its  name;  and,  to 
crown  the  absurdity,  a  street  parallel  to  this  walk  is 
spelt  PaU  Mall,  and  pronounced  pell-mell,  which  con- 
founds its  origin  with  the  French  adverb,  pg/e  m&lp.. 
For  Bailey  appears  to  derive  the  name  of  the  street 
justly  from  pellere  malleo,  to  strike  with  a  mallet. 
That  this  word  was  justly  pronounced  formerly,  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  from  the  rhymes  to  it : 
'  And  Rive  that  reverend  head  a  viall 
Or  two,  or  three,  against  a  wall.'  Ifudibrns. 

As  a  corroboration  of  this,  we  find  a  large  wooden 
club,  used  for  killing  swine,  called  and  spelt  a  mall; 
and  the  verb  signifiying  to  beat  or  bruise  is  spelt  and 
pronounced  in  the  same  manner.  The  word  mallet, 
where  the  latter  I  is  separated  from  the  former,  is 
under  a  different  predicament,  and  is  pronounced 
regularly."     Walker. 

MAlL  [mil.  S.  P.  Sm.  C.  B.  Wb. ;  m«l,  W.  E.  Ja. ; 
mal  or  mawl,  iiC.J.n.  A  public  walk  ;  —  supposed 
to  be  so  called  from  being  the  place  where  a 
game  was  played  with  malls  and  a  ball.  Johnson. 
4lg'  Pall  Mall,  a  street  in  London,  is  pronounced 
pil  mil.     ffalker.     Smart. 

MAlL,  v.  a.  [W.  malu,  to  bruise.]  [i.  malled  ; 
pp.  MALLING,  MALLED.]  To  beat  Or  Strike  with 
a  mall ;  to  bruise  ;  to  maul.  Johnson. 

MAl'LARD,  n.     [Fr.  malart.]     1.  The  drake  of 

the  wild  duck.  Shak. 

2.  (Oruith.)  The  common  wild  duck;  Anas 

hoschas.  YarrelL 

MAL-LP-A-BIl'I-TY,  n.  [It.  malleabilith;  Sp. 
malcabilidad  ;  Yr.  malleability.']  The  quality  of 
being  malleable ;  capacity  of  being  beaten  out 
into  thin  plates,  as  some  metals.  Locke. 

MAl'L5-A-BLE,  a.  [It.  malleabile;  Sp.  maleahle  ; 
Fr.  mall'able,  from  L.  malleus,  a  hammer.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  spread,  extended,  or  drawn  out 
by  being  beaten  with  a  hammer ;  as,  "  Mal- 
leable metals."  Bacon. 
Syn.  —  See  Ductile. 


mAl'L5-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
malleable  ;  malleability ;  ductility.  Locke. 

MAL'LP-ATE,  v,  a.  [L.  malleatus,  hammered  ; 
malleus,  a  hammer.]  \i.  malleated  ;  pp.  mal- 
LEATING,  malleated.]  To  beat  with  a  ham- 
mer ;  to  hammer.  "  The  art  of  melting  and 
malleating  metals."  Derham. 

mAl-LP-A'TION,  n.  [Old  Fr.]  The  act  of  beat- 
ing or  hammering.  Gayton. 

MAL'Lg-MOCK.n.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  petrel; 
Procvllaria  glaciacis.  Jamieson. 

MAL'LgN-DpR^,  n.pl.  A  disease  in  the  feet  of 
horses;  malanders  — SeeMALANDER.s.LoM</oM. 

mAl'LP-O-LAR,  a.  [L.  malleolvs,  the  ankle.] 
Belonging,  or  relating  to,  the  ankle  ;  noting  two 
branches  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery. Dunglison. 

MAI/LpT,  n.  [L.  malleus,  a  hammer;  It.  ma- 
glietto ;  Fr.  maillet.]  A  wooden  hammer.  Boyle. 

mAl'L^-US,  n.  [L.  malleus,  a  hammer.]  (An%t.) 
The  longest  and  outermost  of  the  four  small 
bones  of  the  ear.  Dunglison. 

MAL-LO'TUS,  n.  [Gr.  paUioTOi,  fleecy.]  (Ich.) 
The  generic  name  of  the  capelan.  Storer. 

mAl'LOW,  M. ;  pi.  mAl'l6w§.  [Gr.  ixaUxn;  L.  ^ 
It.  malva. —  A.  S.  malu,  or  malwe.]  (hot.)  A 
genus  of  mucilaginous  plants;  Malva;  —  sel- 
dom used  but  in  the  plural  form.  Loudon. 

MALM'— BRICK  (mam'-),  n.  A  brick  composed  of 
sand,  comminuted  chalk,  and  clay,  Ogilvie. 

MALM'-ROCK  (mam'-),  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of 
fire-stone.  Ogilvie. 

MALM'^EY  (mam'ze),  n.  [It.  malvagia, malvosio ; 
Sp.  malvasia  ;  Fr.  tnalvoisie.] 

1.  A  luscious  white  wine,  prepared  in  various 
places,  particularly  in  the  island  of  Madeira, 
but  originally  from  Malvasia  in  the  Moren. Shak. 

2.  A  rich  sort  of  grape.  Johnson. 

mAl'O-PJP,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  malvaceous 
plants.  P.  Cyc. 

M4L-PIO  'HI-jI,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the 
Barbadoes  cherry.  Loudon. 

MAL-PIG-H{-A'CEOUS,  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  like,  plants  of  the  genus  Malpighia.Henslow. 

mAL-PRAc'TICE,  n.  Practice  contrary  to  rules ; 
—  written  also  malepractice.  Blackstotie. 

MAlT,  n.  [A.  S.  mealt,  or  ma,li ;  Dut.  mont ; 
Ger.  vialz;  Dan.,  Sw.,  iSr  Icel.  malt.]  Grain, 
commonly  barley,  steeped  in  water  and  made  to 
germinate,  then  dried  on  a  kiln;  —  used  in 
brewing  ale,  porter,  and  beer.  Bacon. 

mAlt  (mait),  V.  a.  \i.  malted  ;  pp.  malting, 
MALTED.]     To  make  into  malt.  Dodsley. 

MAlT,  v.  n.    To  become  malt.  Mortimer. 

mAlt,  a.  Made  of,  or  containing,  malt ;  as, 
"  Malt  liquors."  Gent.  Mag. 

t  mAl'TAL-ENT,  n.  Ill  humor  ;  spleen.  Chaucer. 

MAlt'— BARN,  n.  A  barn  in  which  malt  is  made 
or  kept.  Ogilvie. 

mAlT'-DRINK,  n.     Malt-liquor.  Fhyer. 

MALT'-DtfST,  n.     The  dust  or  remains  of  malt. 

MaU-ilusi  is  an  enricher  of  barren  land.  Mortimer. 

mAL-TE§E',  a.     (Geog.)  Belonging  to  Malta. 

MAL-TE§E',  n.  sing.  &  pi,  (Geog.)  A  native  or 
natives  of  Malta.  Murray. 

mAlt'-fAC-TOR,  n.  A  dealer  in  malt.  Simmonds. 

MAlT'-PLOOR  (mait'flor),  n.  A  floor  on  which 
malt  is  dried.  Mortimer. 

mAlT'-GRInD-^R,  n.  A  machine  for  grinding 
malted  barley.  Simmonds. 

MAl'THA,  w.  [L.,  from  Gr.  fiiiXO'i.]  (Min.)  A 
soft,  glutinous  substance  with  the  smell  of  pitch ; 
mineral  pitch  ;  inspissated  bitumen.  Ure. 

mAlt'-HORSE,  n.  1.  A  horse  employed  in 
grinding  malt. 

2.  A  term  of  reproach  ;  a  dolt.  Shak. 

mAlt'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  in  which  malt  is 
made.  Maunder. 

MAL-THU'SIAN  (-sh?n),  a.    Relating  to  Malthus, 


or  to  the  principles  promulgated  by  him  in  r© 
gard  to  population.  Ogilvie. 

M.AL-THU'SIAN,  n.  A  follower  of  Malthus  ;  one 
who  holds  the  doctrines  of  Malthus.       Ed.  Rev. 

MAlT'ING,  n.    Process  of  making  malt.  Hoblyn. 

mAlT'-KILN  (-kil),  n.    A  kiln  for  drying  malt. 

MALT'— LICi-UOR  (-lik-ur),  n.  Liquor  made  by  an 
infusion  of  malt,  as  ale,  porter,  &c.  Simmonds. 

MAlT'MAN,  n.  One  who  makes  malt ;  a  maltster. 

MALT'— MILL, «.  A  mill  for  grinding  malt.  Perry. 

MAL-TREAT',  v.  a.  [i.  maltreated  ;  pp.  mal- 
treating, MALTREATED.]  [It.  maltruttare ; 
Sp.  maltratar  ;  Fr.  maltraiter.]  To  treat  ill  or 
unkindly ;  to  use  roughly  ;  to  abuse  ;  —  written 
also  matetreat.  Bp.  Ellys. 

mAl-TREAT'M^NT,  n.  [It.maltrattamento.]  Ill 
usage;  bad  treatment;  abuse.  Blackstone. 

mALT'-SH6v-EL  (-shuv'vl),  n.  A  large,  flat 
wooden  shovel  for  turning  over  malt.  Simmotuls. 

mAlT'ST^R,  n.     One  who  makes  malt.       Swift. 


MALT'-VIN-t;-GAR,  n. 

infusion  of  malt. 


Vinegar  made  from  an 
Siinmonds. 


mAlT'WORM  (mait'wUrm),  n.     1.  A  lover  of  ale  ; 

a  toper  ;  a  tippler.  Shak. 

2.    A   cancerous   sore   about  the   foot  of  a 

horse.  Bailey. 

mA'LUM  /jv  SE.  [L.,  evil  in  itself.]  (Law.)  A 
thing  that  is  wrong  in  itself;  an  offence  again.st 
conscience  ;  an  act  morally  wrong.         Burrill. 

MAL-U-Rl'NiE,  n.  pi.  (Or- 
nith.) A  sub-family  of  aen- 
tirostral  birds  of  the  order 
Passeres  and  family  Liis- 
cinidce ;  soft-tailed  war- 
blers. Gray.         Drymoica  chiniana. 

MAL'VA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  fiaXdxv-]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  ;  mallows.  Buchanan. 

MAL-VA'CEOrS  (mal-va'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  malra- 
ceus ;  7nalva  (Gr.  iiaUxn),  mallows ;  It.  malva- 
ceo ;  Sp.  malcace.]  Relating  to  mallows.  Bailey. 

MAL-V?R-SA'TI0N,  n.  [h.malc,  ill,  and  versor, 
to  be  employed ;  It.  makersaziotie  ;  Sp.  malrer- 
sacio7i ;  Fr.  malversation.]  Fraudulent  prac- 
tice in  public  office  ;  bad  conduct ;  misconduct ; 
mean  artifices. 

A  man  turned  out  of  his  employment  for  malversation  in 
office.  Bvrl-e. 

mAm,  n.     [From  mamma.]     Mamma.        Bailey. 

mAm'P-LUKE,  n.  [Ar.  memalik,  a  slave.]  A 
name  applied  to  the  male  slaves  who  were  iir- 
ported  from  Circassia  into  Egypt,  in  the  13th 
century,  by  the  sultan,  who  formed  them  into 
an  armed  body  of  guards.  Brande. 

;KJ=-They  subsequently  seized  upon  the  govern,- 
ment  of  the  country,  and  exercised  their  military  sov- 
ereignty until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Sultan  Selim  I. 
in  1,^17.  They  afterwards,  however,  had  an  intluence 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  pachas,  until,  in  1811, 
Mohammed  AM,  having  invited  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  Mamelukes  to  a  banquet,  slew  four  hundred 
and  seventy  of  them  by  treachery,  and  compelled  the 
remainder  to  submission.     lirande. 

MAM-MA',  n.  [Gr.  ftaftna  :  L.  iSr  It.  mamma  ;  Sp. 
mama;  Fr.  maman.  —  W.  mam.]  'Ihe  fond 
word  for  mother ;  —  used  by  young  children. 

MAm'Mji,  n.;   pi.  mAm'mjk.     [L.]     (Anat.)    A 

glandular  organ  in   the    female   of   mammals 

which  secretes  milk  ;  breast ;  udder  ;  dug ;  teat. 

Van  Der  Hoeven. 

MAm'M.AL,  n.  (ZoUl.)  An  animal  that  guckles 
its  young  ;  one  of  the  Mammalia.  Owen. 

MjIM-MA  ' LI-A,  n.  pi.  [L.  mammalis,  pertaining 
to  the  breast ;  mamma,  the  breast.]  (Zo:'d.) 
Vertebrate,  viviparous,  warm-blooded  animals 
that  suckle  their  young  ;  mammals.        Cuvier. 

MAM-mA'LI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  mammalia  or 
mammals.  Kirby. 

MAM-mAL'O-^Tst,    n.     [It.  mammnlogista ;  Fr. 

mammologistc.]     One  who   is  versed  in  mam' 

malogy.  P.  Cyc. 

MAM-MAL'O-^Y,   n.      [L.   mamma,   the  breast, 

and  Gr.  lAyog,  a  discourse  ;    It.  manimalogia ; 

Fr.  mammologie.]     The  science  which  has  for 


A.  E,  I,  6,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t.  short;    A,  p,  |,  O,  IJ,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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its  object  the  study  and  classification  of  animals 
that  suckle  their  young ;  mazology.        1'.  C'yc. 

MAM  MA-RV,  a.  Itelating  to  the  breast,  or  the 
mnmniic  ;  "noting  an  artery  or  gland  which  sup- 
plies the  breast.  Kirhi/. 

MJfM-Mk'jf,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  American 
trees  containing  only  one  species  {Muininea 
Americana) ;  the  man>mee-trce.  Loudon, 

MAm'M^IG,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  Mammea  Ameri- 
cana, having  a  sweet  taste  and  an  aromatic 
odor.  Simniofids. 

MAm'MPE-TREE,  n.  {Bat.)  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Mammea  ;  Mammea  Americana.  Loudon. 

t MAm'M^R,  ».  n.  To  be  in  suspense;  to  hesi- 
tate. Shak.    Drant. 

ftlAM'MgT,  n.  A  puppet;  a  figure  dressed  up; 
niawmet.  —  See  Mawmet.  Shak. 

twAM'Mp-TRY,  n.  Mahometanism ;  —  a  con- 
traction of  Silahometry.  Trench. 

MAM'MJ-FPR,  n.  fli.  mamma,  the  breast,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  {Zo"d.)  An  animal  with  breasts 
for  nourishing  its  young ;  a  mammal.     Brande. 

MAM-MiF'gR-OUS,  a.  [It.  mammifero  ;  Fr. 
mammift-re.']    Having  breasts.  LajcU. 

MAM'MJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  mamma,  the  breast,  and 
forma,  form  ;  It.  4,  Fr.  mammiforme.]  Having 
the  form  of  breasts,  paps,  or  dugs.  P.  Cyc. 

||MAM'M|L-LA-RV  [m5tn'iiiil-Isi-r?,  W.J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.  C.  B.  \Vb.';  ni^ni-mirij-r?,  S.  E.  K.],  a. 
[L.  mamilla,  the  breast  or  teat ;  It.  tnammillare ; 
Sp.  mami/ur ;  Fr.  matnillaire.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  breasts,  teats,  nipples, 
paps,  or  dugs.  Chambers. 

2.  Resembling  breasts  or  nipples  ;  protuberant. 

The  maininiUary  tubercles  of  tlie  brain.  Vunglison. 

JKSr'  "  I  have  departed  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  8cott, 
Mr.  Perry,  Enlick,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Konrick,  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  the  accentuation  of  this  word,  and  a^rree 
with  Mr.  Nares  and  Bailoy  in  placing  the  stress  upon 
the  first  syllable  of  this  and  similar  words  ;  as  Dr. 
Johnson  himself  has  done  on  aiUlary,  maiillary,  pap- 
illary, and  capillary."     tValker.  —  See  CAPILLARY. 

II  MAm'MJL-LA-RY,  n.  (Geol.)  A  surface  studded 
with  rounded  projections.  Lyell. 

MAm'MIL-LATE,  a.  {Ent.)  Noting  the  palp  of 
an  insect  in  which  the  last  joint  is  smaller  than 
the  preceding  and  retractile  within  it.  Maunder. 

MAm'MIL-LAT-^D,  a.     1.  {Anat.  &  Bot.)  Having 

little  globules  like  nipples,  or  mammie.  Loudon. 

2.  (Coitch.)  Noting  the  apex  of  a  shell  when 

it  is  rounded  like  a  nipple.  Maunder. 

t  mAm'MOCK,  71.    A  shapeless  piece.       Herbert. 

t  MAM'MOCK,  v.  a.  [i.  MAMMOCKED;  pp.  MAM- 
MOCKING, MAMMOCKED.]  To  tear  ;  to  break  ; 
to  pull  to  pieces.  Milton. 

MAm'MQ-dIs,  n.  A  name  applied  to  coarse, 
plain  India  muslins.  iSimmonds. 

MAm  'MOJf,  n.  [Syriac  ;  Gr.  iia/iii&vaf,  riches  ;  L. 
mammona.]  Riches ;  wealth  ;  —  sometimes  per- 
sonified as  the  god  or  demon  of  riches. 

If.  therefore,  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the  unrighteous 
mcunmoH,  who  will  commit  to  your  trust  the  true  riches? 

ii6fr  xvl.  11. 
Ye  cannot  servo  God  and  Mammon,  Matt,  vi,  24. 

Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  heaven:  for  even  in  heaven  his  lfM)ks  and  thought* 
Wert'  always  downward  l)cnt,  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 
Than  aught  divine  or  holy,  else  eiyoycd 
In  vision  beatific.  Milton. 

mAm'MO\-Ist,  n.  One  devoted  to  mammon,  or 
worldly  gain.  Hammond. 

MAM-MQN-|-ZA'TIQN,  n.  Act  or  process  of  in- 
ducing a  devotcdness  to  mammon.  Meth,  Qu.Rev, 

MAm'MUSE,  a.  fL.  mammosus  ;  mamma,  a 
breast.]     {Bot.)  Breast-shaped,     [r.]        Gray. 

MAM'MQTH,  n.  l^S.  word  of  Tartar  origin.  Brande.] 
The  name  originally  given  to  a  fossil  elephant 
found  in  Siberia,  having  a  thick  covering  of 
reddish  wool,  and  Uma,  black  hair,  and  a  long 
mane  on  the  neck  ;  Eu'pluis  primigenius.  Owen, 
a^f  The  name  mammoth  is  sometimes  ermneously 
applied  to  the  mastodon.     Kng.  Cyc. 

MAm'.MY,u.  a  child's  name  for  »io<Aer.  Brockett. 
M.A-m66l',  n.  Usage  ;  custom.  [India.]  Brown. 
MAn,  n. ;  pi.  m£n.  [M.  Goth,  manna;  A.  S.  man. 


or  mon;  Dut.  4r  Sw.  man;   Ger.  mann;   Dan. 
mand;  Icel.  wtortr;  W.manac: — Sansc.  man; 

Heb.  pJS,  a  species  or  kind.] 

1.  One  of  the  human  race,  or  of  mankind ;  a 
human  being.  In  this  sense  it  is  of  both  genders. 

Man  Is  an  uiimal  as  well  as  a  brute,  but  he  is  something 
more.  liacan. 

How  pfMir,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  mu/i!  Yoimg. 

Know,  then,  thyself;  presume  not  God  to  icaii; 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  I'ope. 

Man  is  the  only  growth  that  dwinilles  there,   OoMtmith. 

Man  is  tlic  noblest  growth  our  rvaliiu  supply.      liarbuuUI. 

2.  A  male  of  the  human  race ;  —  distinguished 
from  a  woman. 

Neither  was  the  man  created   fbr  the  woman,  but  the 
woman  for  the  man.  1  Cor.  x\.  3. 

3.  An  adult  male ;  — distinguished  from  a  boy. 

The  nurse's  legends  arc  for  truths  received. 

And  the  i/kih  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believed.    Dn/dm. 

4.  A  husband  ;  as,  "  Man  and  wife." 

5.  One  possessing  the  qualities  of  manhood 
in  an  eminent  degree  ;  a  manly  person. 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world.  This  was  a  inanl  Shak. 


I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  manf 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 
He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 


Shot. 

Shai. 

6.  An  individual ;  a  person  ;  one. 

In  matters  of  equity  between  man  and  man.  Waiti. 

7.  A  servant ;  an  attendant ;  a  dependant. 

My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows;  now  they  are  my  men.       Shak. 

8.  A  familiar  tenn  of  address. 

We  speak  no  treason,  man.  Shai. 

9.  A  piece  at  chess,  draughts,  &c. 
Man-of-war,  a  ship  of  war. —  To  be  one's  oten  man, 

to  have  one's  senses  ;  to  be  under  no  one's  control. 

MAN,  v.  a.    [i.  MANNED  ;  pp.  MANNING,  MANNED.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  men  ;  to  supply  with  hands. 

Their  ships  arc  well  manned.  Saleigh. 

2.  To  guard  or  to  defend  with  men. 

Sec  how  the  surly  Warwick  man»  the  wall.  Shak. 

3.  To  fortify  ;  to  strengthen  ;  to  reinforce. 

Theodosius,  having  manned  his  soul  with  proper  reflec- 
tions, Adititon. 

4.  t  To  attend ;  to  wait  on.  B.  Jonaon. 

5.  t  To  tame,  as  a  hawk,  i>hak. 

6.  t  To  direct  in  hostility  ;  to  point;  to  aim. 


Man  hut  a  rush  against  Otliello's  breast, 
And  he  retires. 


Shak. 


+  mAN'A-BLE,  a.  Fit  for  a  husband;  marriage- 
able. "  She's  manablc,  is  she  not  ? "  Beau.  <Sr  Fl. 

MAN'A-CLE  (mSLnVkl),  n. ;  pi.  mXn'a-cle?  (m&n'- 
9-ktz).  [L.  manic(e,  from  maims,  a  hand;  Fr. 
manicles.'l  A  shackle  or  chain  for  the  hands ; 
ahandcutl;  a  hand-fetter.  Milton. 

MAN'A-CLE  (manV-kl),  r.  a.     {i.  MANACLED  ;/>p. 

MANACLING,  MANACLED.] 

1.  To  chain  the  hands   of;  to  handcufT;  to 
shackle.  Shak. 

2.  To  bind,  as  with  manacles ;  to  fetter ;  to  tie. 

ni  manacfe  thy  neck  and  feet  together.  Shak. 

mAn'A^E,  V.  a.  [L.  mnnus,  the  hand,  and  a/70, 
to  do  ;  It.  manegf/iare  ;  Sp.  manejar  ;  Fr.  ma- 
nager.] \i.  managed;  /rp.  managing,  man- 
aged.] 

1.  To  conduct ;  to  direct ;  to  carry  on. 

And  tell  the  nations,  in  no  vulgar  strain. 

What  wars  I  munafie,  and  what  wreaths  I  gain.      Prior. 

2.  To  control ;  to  govern  ;  to  rule  ;  to  guide. 

We  will  mannpr  Bull,  1  Ml  warrant  you.  Aiimthnot. 

3.  To  move  or  use  easily  ;  to  wield;  to  handle. 

T^ong  tubes  are  cumbersome,  and  scarce  to  be  easily  man- 
ai/rd.  Aewlon. 

4.  To  treat  carefully  or  prudently ;  to  econo- 
mize ;  to  husb.ind. 

The  less  he  had  to  lose,  the  less  he  cared 

To  manage  loathsome  life.  Dryden. 

5.  To  train  to  graceful  action,  as  a  horse. 

They  vault  fVom  hunters  to  the  manngrd  steed.        I'ouih;. 

6.  To  treat  with  caution  or  address.       Hurd. 
Syn.  —  See  Conduct,  Govern,  Negotiate. 

MAN'AljrE,  r.  n.  To  superintend  or  conduct  af- 
fairs ;  to  contrive  or  concert  measures. 

Leave  them  to  manage  (hr  thee,  and  to  grmnt 

What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want.   Dryden, 

t  MAN'A<?E,  n.     [It.  maneggio ;  Fr.  manage.'] 
1.  Conduct ;  administration  ;  management. 


(ZooL)  A  marine  animal  of  the 


From  the  whole  mamigr  of  the  laic  rebelUoo. 

2.  Uitc  ;  application ;  in»truiuentality. 

Quicksilver  will  not  eodure  the  nwuMve  of  the  Arc. 

3.  Horsemanship;  manege.  —  See  MaNKOB. 

I  heard  lhe«  murmur  tales  of  Iron  wars, 

8|M'ak  terms  uf  iMintigr  to  tlie  lioundiug  steed.        MoA, 

MA.V-A^E-A-HIi/|-TV,  n.     The  quality  of  being 
manageable  ;  muuageableness.        L.  Jottr.  Scv 
MAN'A^E-A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  maniahle.] 

1.  '1  hat  mav  be  managed  or  controlled ;  govern- 
able; tractable.  "  Mana^pahli-An\ma\»."SkeUon. 

2.  That  may  be  easily  wielded  or  handled. 
"  The  glasses  are  readily  manageable."  Netcton. 

MA.N'AVE-A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
manageable;  manageability.  Boyle. 

mAN'AI^E-A-BI.Y,  ad.  In  a  manageable  manner; 
so  as  to  be  easily  managed.  Chalmera. 

MAN'A9E-l£:sS,  a.  Unmanageable,  [u.]  WiUoii. 

MA.\'A(?E-MfiNT,  n.     [Fr.  menagement.] 

1.  The  act  of  managing ;  superintendence ; 
direction  ;  charge  ;  care  ;  conduct ;  adminis- 
tration ;  superintendence ;  economy. 

2.  Prudent  dealing  ;  cunning  practice. 

He  had  great  mmmgrmrnit  with  ecclenastic*  in  the  riew 
of  being  advanced  to  the  imntiScate.  Addiiam. 

Syn.  —  See  Admimistration,  Care,  Direc- 
tion, Economv. 

MAN'A-9PB,n.  1.  One  who  manages;  a  director. 
"  A  skilful  manager  of  the  rabble."  Houth. 

2.  One  who  is  frugal ;  an  economist. 

A  manager  of  his  treasure,  and  yet  bountifnL  Tem/tk. 

tMAN'A-^f:R-Y,  n.     1.  Conduct;  direction;  ad- 
ministration ;  management ;  manner  of  using. 
"  In  the  juanagery  of  that  affair."      Clarendon, 
2.  Husbandry;  frugality.        Decay  0/ Piety. 

MAN'A-KI\,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  family 
Ampelidce  and  sub-family  Pipritut,  noted  for  the 
rich  tints  of  its  plumage.  It  is  a  native  of  th6 
warmer  parts  of  America  —See  PlPKlN^t.  Baird. 

MAn'.A-kIn,  n.    See  Manikin,  Todd 

MAN-A-TEE',  n. 
genus  Mana- 
tii8,     closely 
related  to  the 

dugong  ;     la-  Manatee  ( Jfann/«»  ai«*ro/i»). 

mantine;  sea-cow;  —  written  by  some  maniti. 

Brande. 
MAN'A-TIn,  n,     {Zool.)  The  manatee.        Kirby. 

t  MA-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  manaiio.]  The  act  of  is- 
suing from  something  else  ;  emanation.  Bailey. 

Mji-JtrA'TUS,  «.;  pi.  ma-na'tT.  [L.  manus,  the 
hand.]  (Zoid.)  A  genus  of  herbivorous  mam- 
mals intermediate  between  the  Cetaeea  and  the 
Pachydermata.  Van  Der  Hoeten. 

tMAiN'BOTE,  n.  [.\..  S.,  from  man,  a  man,  and 
6«^f,  compensation.]  (Laic.)  A  pecuniary  com- 
pensation paid  to  a  lord  for  killing  his  man, 
that  is,  his  vassal  or  tenant.  Whishaw. 

MJtJVCHE  (ni&nsli),  n.  [Fr.]  A  sleeve;  a  maunch. 

MANCHE'-PRfiS-^NT,  n.  [Fr.  manche,  a  handle, 
and  ILn^.  present.]    A  bribe.    [Local.]     Ogibrie. 

tMANCH'fT,  n.  [Fr.  manner,  to  eat;  miche, 
manchet.]     A  small  loaf  of  fine  bread.     Bacon. 

MAN'-CHFld,  n.    A  male  child.  Congrece. 

M.4nCH-|-NEEL',  w.  fit.  mancinello;  Sp.  manza 
niUo  ;  Fr.  manceniuier.]  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  the 
"West  Indies,  used  for  furniture,  and  noted  for 
its  poisonous,  white  juice ;  Hippomane  manci- 
nelfa.  Loudon. 

MA\"CI-C.\TE,  o.  {Bot.)  Having  hairs  interwoven 
into  a  mass.  P.  Cyc. 

MA.N'C|-NITE,  h.  (.Vim.)  A  brown  silicate  of  rinc, 
obtained  from  Mancino,  near  Leghorn.     Dana. 

t  MAN'CI-PATE,  r.  <?.  [L.  mancipo,  mancipatnt.'] 
To  enslave  ;  to  bind.  Burton. 

MAN-CJ-PA'TION,  n.  [L.  mancipatio;  manut, 
the  hand,  and  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  (Roman  Lair.)  A  kind  of  sale  in  the  pres 
ence  of  five  witnesses,  accompanied  with  tlcliv. 
erv  of  possessitm,  the  purchaser  takiiiKthe  thinp 
sold  in  his  hand:  —  the  imaginary  safe  of  a  son 
in  the  e<>reinony  of  emancipatioa.  BvrrilL 

2.  t  Slarerj' ;  servitude.  Waterhotise, 
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MAN'Cl-PLE  (man'se-pl),  n.  [L.  manceps.']  The 
steward  of  a  community  ;  a  purveyor,  —  particu- 
larly the  purveyor  of  a  college.  Milton. 

tMAN'CUS  (iiiaug'kus,  82),  »i.  [A.  S.  maticos, 
manes,  or  maticus.]  A  Saxon  coin  of  about  the 
size  of  a  half-crown.  Spelman. 

Mj9JV-dA  'MUS,  n.  [L.,  we  command;  mando,  to 
command.]"  (Law.)  A  writ  issued  from  a  supe- 
rior court,  directed  to  a  person,  corporation,  or 
to  an  inferior  court,  requiring  something  therein 
specified  to  be  done.  Blackstone.    Burrill. 

MAN-DA-RIN',  n.  \lt.  niandarino ;  Fort,  manda- 
Hin,  a  commander,  from  L.  mando,  to  com- 
mand ;  —  first  applied  by  the  Portuguese  to 
Chinese  people  of  distinction.  Todd.  —  Fr.  man- 
darin.]  A  Chinese  nobleman,  magistrate,  or 
public  officer,  either  civil  or  military.      Temple. 

MAN'DA-TA-RY,  n.  [L.  mandatarius ;  It.  <S|  Sp. 
mandatario ;  Fr.  mandataire.] 

1.  (Law.)  One  to  whom  a  mandate  or  charge 
is  given  :  —  one  who  is  employed  by  another  to 
do  some  act  for  him  without  reward,  in  regard 
to  personal  property  bailed  to  him.  Burrill. 

2.  {Eccl.)  A  priest  who  holds  a  mandate  from 
the  pope  for  his  benefice.  Ayliffe. 

MAn'DATE,  n.  [L.  mandatum, ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  man- 
dato ;  Fr.  mamlat.'] 

1.  Command;  precept;  injunction;  order; 
charge ;  commission.  Hooker. 

2.  {Law.)  A  bailment  of  personal  property, 
in  regard  to  which  the  bailee  engages  to  do  some 
act  without  reward.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Command. 

MAJ^-DA'TgR,n.  [L.]  {Law.)  One  who  gives 
a  thing  in  charge  to  another  ;  one  who  employs 
another  to  do  some  act  for  him  in  regard  to 
property  bailed.  Buriill. 

mAn'DA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  fnandatoritts.']  Precep- 
tive ;  directory.  Abp.  Usher. 

MAn'DA-TO-RY,  m.  Same  as  Mandatary.    Fell. 

MAN-d6l'IC,  a.  [Ger.  7nandel>i,  almonds.]  {Chem.) 
Noting  an  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  bitter-almond  oil.  Brande. 

MAN'DpR,  V.  n.    See  Maundeh.  Todd. 

MAn'DP-RIL,  n.  A  sort  of  shank  belonging  to  a 
turner's  lathe  ;  mandrel.  Crabb. 

MAN'DJ-BLE,  n.  [L.  mandibula  ;  It.  tnandibola ; 
Sp.  mandibula;  Fr.  mandibtde.] 

1.  The  jaw ;  the  instrument  of  manducation 
or  chewing.  Grew. 

2.  {Zo'il.)  The  lower  jaw  of  animals: — a 
term  applied  to  both  jaws  of  birds,  and  to  the 
upper  or  anterior  pair  of  jaws  of  insects.  Brande. 

M.\>f-nTB'lJ-LAR,  o.  [It.  mandibolare;  Sp.  maw- 
(iibular ;  Fr.  mandioulaire.']  Belonging  to  the 
jaw.  Gay  ton. 

M  \N-Dl3'y-LATE,  n.  [L.  mandibula,  the  jaw.] 
{Ent.)  One  of  a  section  of  insects,  including 
those  which  preserve  their  organs  of  mastica- 
tion in  their  last  or  perfect  stage  of  metamor- 
phosis. Brande. 

MAN-DIb'U-LATE,      ;  „.     Provided  with  mandi- 

MAN-DlB'V-LA-TgD,  )  bles  ;  using  jaws.    Kirby. 

MA\-D|-BU'LI-F0RM,  a.  {Ent.)  Noting  the  un- 
der jaws  of  an  insect  when  they  are  hard  and 
horny  and  shaped  like  the  upper  jaws.  Maunder. 

tMAN'DIL.  n.  [Fr.  mandilh.]  A  sort  of  mantle. 
"  A  sword,  a  mandil,  or  the  like."  Herbert. 

MAN-DIL'ION  (mjii-dHyiiti),  n.  [It.  mintigVa; 
tV.  mandille,  a  mantle.]  A  soldier's  coat ;  a 
loose  garment ;  a  sleeveless  jacket.   Ainsworth. 

MAN-DIN'GO,  w. ;  pi.  man-d]ng6e§.  {Geoff.)  A 
native  of  Mandingo.  Earnshaw. 

MAN'D{-6C,  n.     Same  as  M.VNmsc.       Eng.  Cyc. 

MAn'dTsc,  n.  {Bot.)  The  American  name  of  the 
plant  Cassava,  or  Jatropha  manihot.      Brande. 

M.\.\'DLE-STONE,  n.  \Gqx.  mande' stein. 1  {Min.) 
A  stone  contaming  nodules ;  almond-stone ; 
kernel-stone  ;  amygdaloid.  Wright. 

tMA.VD'MgNT,  71.  [Fr.  mandement.l  Command- 
ment ;  direction  ;  order.  Wicklijfe. 

MAn'DO-lIn,  n.     [It.  mandola  ;  Fr.  mandoline.'] 


{Mus.)  An  instrument  resembl  ng  a  lute,  hav- 
ing four  strings  and  frets  like  a  guitar.    Moore. 

MAN'DORE,  n.  [Gr.  irav^ovpa.']  A  musical  in- 
strument of  four  strings,  of  the  lute  kind.  i-*.  Cyc. 

MAN-DRAg'O-RA,  n.  [A.  S.  mandragora.  —  Gr. 
fiav^paydpai ;  L.  mandragoras ;  Fr.  mandragore.'] 
{Bot.)  Mandrake. — See  Mandrake.       Hhak. 

MAN'DRAKE,  »i.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous,  herbaceous, 
and  venomous  plant,  the  roots  of  which  are 
supposed  to  resemble  the  human  form.  From 
this  circumstance  it  was  formerly  used  to  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  medical  quackery. LoM^o/i. 
4eg-  Tlie  mandrake  mentioned  in  Genesis  is  sup- 
posed, !)y  some,  to  liave  lieen  an  herh  or  plant  wliicli 
was  used  as  a  philter;  but  what  it  was  is  unknown. 
Ihr.  Adam  Clarke. 

Wild  mandrake,  (Bot.)  May-apple.  Chay. 

mAn'OR^L,  n.     [Fr.  7nandrin.] 

1.  The  shank  of  a  turner's  lathe  ;  —  written 
also  maiideril  and  mandril.  Moxon. 

2.  The  iron  rod  upon  which  a  gun  barrel  is 
welded.  Brande. 

MAn'DRILL,  n.  [It.  matidrillo;  Fr.  m.ri7idrill.] 
{Zo':l.)  The  largest  of  the  baboons,  and  readily 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  enormous 
protuberance  of  its  cheeks,  and  the  bright  col- 
ors which  mark  them,  as  well  as  by  its  short, 
tail ;  Papio  Maimon.  Baird. 

MAN'DU-CA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  chewed  or 
eaten.     "  Any  manc?MCrt6/e  creature."     Herbert. 

mAn'DU-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  7na7iduco,  manducatus.'] 

\i.   MANDUCATED  ;  pp.   MANUUCATIXO,  MANDU- 

CATEU.]     To  chew  ;  to  eat.  Bp.  Taylor. 

MAN-DU-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  7nanducat/o  ;  Sp.  mati- 
ducacion  ;  Fr.  manducation.]  The  act  of  chew- 
ing or  eating.  Bp.  Taylor. 

MAN'nU-CA-TORY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  employed 
in,  chewing.  Ogilvie. 

MAJ\r-DC/'CUS,  71.  [L.]  A  grotesque  mask  worn 
by  rustic  characters  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
drama.  FairhoU. 

MANE,  n.  [Dut.  m<pne ;  Ger.  milhne ;  Dan.  man.] 
The  long,  coarse  hair  which  hangs  Aovrn  on  the 
neck  of  horses  and  some  other  animals. 

And,  like  a  dcwdrop  from  the  lion's  mane .  Shut. 

MAN'— EAT-fR,  n.  One  who  eats  human  flesh  ; 
one  of  the  anthropophagi ;  a  cannibal.       Blair. 

MANED  (mand),  a.     Having  a  mane.        Johnson. 

MjI-JVEOE'  {m^-nsi7.h'),n.     [Fr.] 

1.  The  art  of  horsemanship,   or  of  training 
horses.  Bra7idc. 

2.  A  place  for  teaching  horsemanship  and 
training  horses  ;  a  riding-school.      Chestcrjield. 

MA-NEGE'  (msi-nazh'),  v.  a.  To  train  for  riding 
or  to  graceful  motion,  as  a  horse.  Diet,  of  Arts. 

MA'N^FI,  n.     [Heb.  n5)2.]     A  Hebrew  weight  of 

gold  consisting  of  100  shekels  :  —  a  weight  of 
silver  consisting  of  60  shekels.       Ezek.  xlv.  12. 

MA-NE'RJ-AL,  a.   Same  as  Manorial.    Warton. 

MA'JVE^  (nia'nSz),  n.  pi.     [L.,  the  good  ogres.] 

1.  {Roman  Myth.)  The  benevolent  infernal 
deities  ;  lares. 

2.  The  souls  of  the  dead  ;  ghosts  ;  shades. 

Some  sages  have  thought  it  pious  to  preserve  a  certain  rev- 
erence for  the  mines  of  tlieir  deceased  friends.  Tatlcr. 

MANE'-SHEET,  n.  A  sort  of  covering  for  the 
upper  part  of  a  horse's  head.  P.  Cyc. 

M.\N'FUL,  a.    Becoming  a  man  ;  manly  ;  noble  ; 
bold  ;  stout ;  daring. 
Syn.  —  See  Manly. 
MAn'FUL-LY,  ad.   As  it  becomes  a  man  ;  boldly. 

MAN'Fi)l-NESS,  n.  The  qmlity  of  being  manful ; 
nobleness  ;  stoutness  ;  boldness.  Bale. 

mAng,  71.  [A.  S.  mengan,  to  mix.  —  See  Mang- 
coKx.]  Barley  and  oats  ground  with  husks  for 
swine,  &c.     [Local,  Eng.]  B7-ockett. 

MAn'GA-BY,  M.  {Zor.l.)  A  kind  of  monkey  found 
in  Africa,  of  the  genus  Cercocebus,  and  con- 
sisting of  three  species :  the  Cercocebus  collaris 
(white-collared  mangaby),  the  Cercocehus  JEthi- 
ops  (the  white-crowned  mangaby),  and  the  Cer- 
cocebus fxdigi7ios7is  (sooty  mangaby).  E^ig.  Cyc. 


mAn'GA-NATE,  n.  {Chern.)  A  substance  com- 
posed of  manganic  acid  and  a  base.       Bratuk. 

MAN-GA-NE'SATE,  «.  {Chem.)  A  substance 
composed  of  manganesic  acid  and  a  base. Ogilvie. 

MAN-GA-NE§E'  [mang-ga-nSz',  Sm.  R.  Wr. ; 
n&ng-g^-nSa' ,K. ;  niang'gj-nes,  Ja.  Wb.],n.  [Low 
L.  manganesia  ;  It.  manganese  ;  Ti.7nangani'se.'\ 

1.  A  name  applied  by  workers  in  glass  to 
different  substances  used  by  them.    ]Voodward. 

2.  {Chetn.)  A  grayish-white  metal,  having 
the  appearance  of  hard  cast-iron,  brittle,  very 
difficult  of  fusion,  and  readily  oxidating  in  air, 
falling  down  as  a  black  powder.  Graham, 

fiSjT  The  specific  gravity  of  manganese  is  variously 
stated  by  diflerent  chemists  :  — by  John  at  8.013  ;  hy 
Berthier  at  7.05  ;  by  Bergman  at  (>.850 ;  and  by  Hjehn 
at  7.0.  The  name  of  the  metal,  which  is  not  found  pure 
in  nature,  is  often  applied  to  its  o.xides,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  [wroxide,  or  black  oxide,  and  the  hy- 
drated  oxide.     Graham.     Ure. 

MAN-GA-NE'§I-AN  (man-g?-n«'zh9-?n),  a.  {Chem.) 
Relating  to  manganese.  Cre. 

MAN-GA-NE'SJC,  a.    Manganic.  Ogilvie. 

MAn-GA-NE'§I-UM,  n.  {Chem.)  The  metal  ob- 
tained from  oxide  of  manganese ;  manganese ; 
maganium.  Brande. 

MAN-GA-NE'SOUS,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  manganese, 
and  containing  less  oxygen  than  manganic 
acid.  Ogilvie. 

MAN-gAN'JC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  formed 
by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  manganese.  Brande. 

MAN'GA-nIte,  ?i.  {Min.)  Gray  o.xide  of  manga- 
nese, useful  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  in 
bleaching.  Dana. 

MAN-GA'NJ-UM,  n.     Manganesium.  Ogilvie. 

mAn'GA-NOUS,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  oxide  of 
manganese,  called  the  protoxide.  Graham. 

mAnG'-CORN,  71.  [A.  S.  7nenga7i,  Dut.  *  Ger. 
mengen,  Sw.  ma7iga,  to  mi.x,  and  Eng.  corn.] 
Corn  or  grain  of  several  kinds  mixed.  Johnson. 

MAN(?E  (manj),  w.  \YT.demangeaison.]  An  erup- 
tive disease  which  attacks  several  domestic  ani- 
mals, especially  the  dog ;  —  said  to  resemble  the 
itch.  —  See  Change.  Brande. 

MAn'GEL-WUR'ZEL  (mSng'gl-wur'zl),  n.  [Ger., 
from  mangel,  scarcity,  a'ncl  ictirzel,  a  root ;  i.  e. 
root  of  scarcity.]  A  root  of  the  beet  kind  cul- 
tivated for  feeding  cattle,  and,  in  France,  for 
making  sugar;  field-beet;  scarcity-root;  Beta 
altissima; — so  called  because  it  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  bread  in  times  of  scarcity.  Baira. 

MAN'^^IR,  n.  \}<l.  manjoor ;  Gael,  mainsear. — 
Fr.  7na7igeoirc ;  7nangtr,  to  cat,  from  L.  7nando 
(Gr.  naaaoum),  to  cat.] 

1.  A  trough  in  which  horses  and  cattle  are 
fed  with  grain.  L'Estrange. 

2.  {ISiaid.)  A  sort  of  trough  or  enclosure, 
made  by  a  partition,  or  coaming,  across  the  bow 
of  a  ship,  to  rjeceive  the  water  that  beats  in  from 
the  hawse-holes.  Brande. 

MAN'<?pR-BOARD,  n.  {Natd.)  The  bulkhead,  or 
coaming,  of  a  ship's  deck  that  separates  the 
manger.  Brande. 

MAN'gt{-LY,  o.    Vilely;  basely.  Beau.  S^  Fl. 

MAN'^l-NESS,  M.     State  of  being  mangy ;  infec- 
tion with  the  mange  ;  scabbiness.       Sherwood. 
mAN'GLE  (inang'gl,  82),  v.  a.     [i.  MANGLED  ;  pp. 

MANGLING,  MANGLED.] 

1.  [Dut.  mangelen ;  Ger.  mangeln,  to  be  want- 
ing.] To  lacerate  ;  to  cut  or  tear  piecemeal ; 
to  maim  ;  to  hack  ;  to  butcher  ;  to  mutilate. 

What  could  swords  or  poisons,  racks  or  flame,  . 

But  wangle  and  disjoint  this  brittle  frame?  J'nor. 

2.  [Dut.  mangelen  ;  Ger.  7nangeln,  or  man 
gen.]  To  press  in  order  to  smooth ;  to  polish  or 
smooth  ;  to  calender.  Todd. 

Syn.  —  See^MuTiLATE. 

MAN'GLE  (mang'gl),  n.  [Dut.  mangel;  Ger. 
mange.]  An  instrument  or  rolling-press  for 
smoothmg  linen  ;  a  sort  of  calender.        Fiona. 

mAn'GLPR,  n.     One  who  mangles.  Bentky. 

mAn'GLING,  71.  1.  The  act  of  mangling  or  hack- 
ing; a  mutilation.  'J .  More. 
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2.  The  act  or  the  business  of  pressing  and 
smoothing  linen  with  a  mangle.  Ure, 

MAn'C.6  (mitiK'fib),  n.    (Rot.)  1.  The  fruit  of  the 

M.inqifcra  Indira,  or  mango-tree;  —  imported 

into  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  the  state 

of  a  pickle.  London. 

2.  A  green  muskmelon,  stuffed  and  pickled. 

MAN'(;QLU-WUR'Z?L,  n.  See  Manofx-wi-uzkl. 

tMAN'(;9-NfiL(matig'(io-iiSI),  n.  [Low  L.  nianffa- 
num ;  Fr.  man<jonvaii.]  An  engine  for  throw- 
ing large  stones,  and  battering  walls.    Chaucer. 

tMAN'GQ-Nl§M,  «.  [Ft.  mangonisme.l  The  art 
of  polishing  and  rubbing  up  for  sale.       Evelyn. 

tMAN'GO-NIZE  (mang'go-nlz),  r.  a.  [L.  mawyo- 
nizo,  from  Gr.  /layyni'Oi',  any  means  for  bewitch- 
ing others.]  To  polish  and  rub  up  for  sale ;  to 
give  a  fresh  hue  or  appearance  to.      B.  Jonson. 

MAN-g66§E',  ;  ^j     ^  gjjj.j  jjf  monkey.     P.  Cue. 

mAn-g6oz',    ) 

MAN'GO-STAn.m.    {Dot.)  Mangostcen.  W.Ency. 

MAN'GQ-STEEN,  n.  {Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  Gar- 
cinia  mangostana,  growing  in  Java  and  the  Mo- 
lucca Islands.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  orange, 
and  of  most  delicious  flavor.  Brande. 

MAn 'GO-TREE  (mSng'ga-),  71.  {Bot.)  Avery  large 
fruit-tree  found  in  Asia  and  in  the  West  Indies ; 
Mangifera  Indica.  Loudon. 

MAn'GROVE  (mSng'grov),  n.  1.  (Bot.)  A  tree  of 
the  genus  Rhizophora,  growing  near  the  coasts 
in  the  tropics,  and  bearing  seeds  which  vegetate 
among  the  branches  while  yet  adhering  to  the 
foot-stalk ;  Rhizophora  mangle.  Loudon. 

4EJ-  The  icAJt*  mangrone  of  Rrazil  is  a  species  of 
Aoicennia  ;  the  .Aoicennia  tomentosa.     Brandr. 

2.  {Ich.)  A  kind  of  fish.  Pennant. 

MAN'^Y  (nian'je),  a.  Infected  with  the  mange  ; 
scabby.     "  A  mangy  dog."  Shak. 

MAn-hA'DPN,  w.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  herring; 
Alosa  menhaden  ;  —  called  also  menhaden,  bony- 
Jish,  mossbanker,  marsbanker,  hardhead,  and 
pauhangen.  Farm.  Ency. 

MAN'-HAT-PR,  n.  One  who  hates  mankind  ;  a 
misanthrope.  Milton. 

MAN'-HAT-ING,  n.    Misanthropy.  Clarke. 

MAN'— HOLE,  n.  An  opening  to  a  cesspool,  drain, 
steam-boiler,  &c.,  large  enough  to  admit  a  man 
to  clean  it  out.  Loudon. 

MAN'HOOD  (-had),  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  quali- 
ty of  being  a  man,  or  of  belonging  to  the  human 
race ;  human  nature. 

From  whom  [Seth]  Christ  descended,  aa  touchin-;  Ills 
manhorxl.  Raleiyh. 

2.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  a  male  of 
the  human  species  ;  virility  ;  —  opposed  to 
womanhood.  Dryden. 

3.  Man's  estate  ;  —  opposed  to  childhood. 

And,  atarting  into  maiihood,  scorn  the  boy.  i'o;)«. 

4.  Courage  ;  bravery  ;  resolution.  "  No  man 
was  spoken  of  but  he  for  manhood."       Sidney. 

MAN'-IIOnT-PR,  n.    A  hunter  of  men.      Clarke. 

MA.\'-IlONT-|NG,n.  The  hunting  of  men.  Clarke. 

MA'N|-A,  n.  [Or.  itaviu ;  L.,  It.,  ^  Sp.  mania ;  Fr. 
manie.) 

1.  Violent  insanity  ;  raging  madness.    Mead. 

If  the  raving  be  not  directc<l  to  a  single  object  it  is  mmiin, 
properly  ao  called;  if  to  one  object,  it  constitutes  monomiwia. 

Viinulimti. 

2.  Rage  or  vehement  desire  for  any  thing ; 
as,  "A  mania  for  strong  drink." 

JUA'JVl-^  A  PO'TU.  [L.,madness  from  drinking.'] 
(Med.)  Insanity  produced  by  excessive  drinking 
of  ardent  spirits  ;  delirium  tremens.  Dunglison. 

tMAN'l-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  Manageable  ;  tractable; 
docile ;  obedient.  Bacon. 

MA'Nl-Ac,         >  fi    PL.  maniacus ;  It.  ^  Sp.  ma7ii- 

M.\-N!' A-CAL,  )  nco  ;    Fr.  tnaniaque.]      Affected 

with  mania ;  raging  with  madness.      Cockeram. 

MA'NJ-Ac,  n.  A  person  affected  with  mania  ;  a 
mad  person.  Shenstone. 

MAn'I-cATE,  a.  [L.  manicatua,  furnished  with 
long  sleeves.]  (Bot.)  Having  hairs  or  pubes- 
cence interwoven  into  one  mass.  Henslowe. 
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MAN-I-CHE'AN,a.  Relating  to  the  Manichecs,  or 
to  their  doctrine.  YVolUmton. 

MAN-1-CHE'AN  (mttn-?-ka'»ii),  )  „.  a  follower  of 
MAi\-J-a;HEE' (iniln-9-ke'),  )  Manes,  aPersian 
of  the  3d  century,  who  taught  that  there  were 
two  deities  and  two  principles  of  uU  things,  co- 
eternal  and  coequal,  the  one  good,  and  the  other 
evil.  lip.  Hall. 

MAN-I-t;ilE'I§M,  n.  [Fr.  manicheiame  ]  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Manichees.  VVarton. 

mAn-|-CHE'|ST,  n.  Same  asMANiCHEE.  Brande. 

MAN'I-CHORD  (in»n'?-kbrd),  a.  [Fr.  manichor- 
dion,  from  L.  mantis,  the  hand,  and  chorda,  a 
string.]  A  musical  instrument  sounded  by  the 
hand,  like  a  spinet.  Todd. 

MAn'I-c6n,  n.  [L.,  from  Or.  tiaviK6v.\  {Bot.) 
A  kind  of  nightshade.  nudibraa. 

tMA'NIf  (ma'ne),  n.    Mania.  Chaucer. 

MAn'|-f£st,  a.  [L.  manifcstua;  It.  manifeato ; 
Sp.  manijiesto;  Fr.  manifeste.] 

1.  Plain;  open;  evident;  not  concealed;  ap- 
parent ;  visible ;  obvious. 

Thus  manifest  to  sight  the  goA  appeared.  Dryden. 

2.  t  Detected  ;  convicted  ;  —  used  with  of. 

Calistho  Uieru  stood  manifest  of  shame.  Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Apparent,  Clear. 

MAN'J-FEST,  n.  1.  A  public  declaration  ;  a  man- 
ifesto, [u.]  Dryden. 
2.  {Com?)  An  invoice  or  a  list  of  the  cargo  of 
a  ship,  with  the  mark,  number,  or  description  of 
each  article  or  package,  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
custom-house.                                         Simmonds. 

MAN'I-FEST,  v.  a.  [L.  manifesto  ;  It.  manifea- 
tare;  Sp.  manifestar ;  Ti.nianifester.]  [e.  man- 
ifested ;  pp.  MANIFESTING,  MANIFESTED.]   To 

make  appear ;  to  make  public  ;  to  make  ob- 
vious ;  to  exhibit  to  view  ;  to  show  plainly  ;  to 
discover ;  to  declare  ;  to  reveal ;  to  evince.  "  His 
wisdom  manifested  in  the  creation."  Ray. 

I  will  love  him,  and  manifest  myself  to  him.   John  xiv.  21. 
.MAN'l-FfiS-TA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  manifested 
or  made  evident.  More. 

MAN-I-FPS-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  manifestatio ;  It. 
manifestazione ;  Sp.  manifestacion  ;  Fr.  mani- 
festation.'] The  act  of  manifesting,  or  the  state 
of  being  manifested  ;  exhibition  ;  revelation  ; 
discovery  ;  publication  ;  show. 

Those  glorious  manifentatiom  of  himself  in  the   works 
of  creation  and  providence.  Tillotson. 

mAn'1-FEST-5D-i\ESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
manifested.  Ec.  Rev. 

mAn'J-FEST-I-BLE,  a.    Manifestable.      Browne. 

mAn'(-FEST-LY,  ad.  Clearly;  evidently;  plainly. 

MAN'I-F^ST-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  manifest ; 
perspicuity ;  clear  evidence.  Johnson. 

MAN-l-FfiS'TO,  n. ;  pi.  mXn-j-fEs'toe?.  [It.] 
(Politics.)  A  declaration  of  a  sovereign,  or  of  a 
government,  containing  reasons  for  some  pub- 
lic proceeding,  as  the  entering  into  a  war ;  a 
public  protestation. 

It  was  proposed  to  draw  up  a  mnni/eslo  setting  fhrth  the 
grounds  and  motives  of  our  tiiking  arths.  Addison. 

MAn'I-FOLD,  a.     [A.  S.  manig-feald.] 

1.  Of  different  kinds ;  many  in  number ;  numer- 
ous ;  multiplied ;  complicated. 

So  very  ample  is  It  [the  mineral  kingdom],  so  various  and 
manifold  its  productions.  H'ooilvard. 

2.  Applied  or  manifested  in  manv  wavs  ;  va- 
rious. "  The  manifold  use  of  friendsliip.'*Brtron. 

tMAX'l-FOLD-en,  a.  Having  many  folds,  doubles, 
or  complications.  Spetiser. 

MAn'I-FOLD-LY,  ad.  In  a  manifold  manner.  Ba. 

MA.N'I-FOLD-xess,  n.  The  state  of  being  mani- 
fold ;  multiplicity.  Sherwood. 

MA.\'l-FOLD-WRfT'ER,  n.  An  apparatus  for 
producing  duplicate  copies  of  letters  or  other 
documents,  by  a  stylus,  upon  thin  tracing-paper, 
interleaved  with  paper  prepared  with  a  black 
composition.  Simmonds. 

MAN'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  mamts,  the  hand,  &nd  forma, 
form.]  (Ent.)  Having  the  form  of  a  hand;  — 
noting  a  natp  or  feeler  furnished  with  a  fiuRer 
and  thumb.  Maunder. 
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MA-NlOL'IQN  (mj-nll'yon),  n, ;  pL  UAXiOLioxn 
[It.  maniglio,  the  handle  of  a  drawer.]  (Uun. 
uery.)  Two  handles  on  the  back  of  a  piece  oi 
ordnance.  Bailey. 

MA.N'|-H('jT,  n.    See  Manioc.  Todd. 

MAn'I-kI.V,  n.    [Dim.  of  won.  — Fr.  mannequin.l 

1.  A  little  man  ;  a  dwarf.  Shnk. 

2.  An  apparatus  or  artificial  preparation,  in 
the  human  form,  used  for  showing  the  anatom- 
ical structure  of  the  body.  Wright. 

MAN'IL,  n.    Same  as  Manilio.  Ogiltie. 

MA-NlL'A-Ilf.MP,  n.  The  fibre  of  the  wild  plan- 
tain, or  Musa  textilia,  brought  from  the  Ptiilip- 
pine  Islands,  much  used  for  cordage. 

Simmoruit. 

MA-NlL'A-ROPE,  n.  Rope  made  from  Manila- 
hemp. 

MA-NIl'IO  (in^-nH'yS),  n.  [L.  mantis,  the  hand  ; 
It.  maniyho  ;  Sp.  manilla  ;  Fr.  manille.]  An 
ornament  for  the  hand,  wrist,  or  leg,  worn  in 
Africa ;  manilla.  .Sir  T.  Herbert. 

MA-NIl'LA,  n.    1.  A  piece  of  copper,  shaped  like 

a  horseshoe,  and  used  as  money  by  the  natives 

on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  metal  ring  worn  in  Africa  as  an  ornament 

on  the  arm  or  the  leg ;  manilio.  Simmonds. 

M.\-NlLLE'  (m»-nll'),n.  [Fr.]  Same  as  Manilio. 

MA'N|-6c,  n.  The  Indian  name  of  a  starch  ob- 
tained from  the  shrub  called  Jatropha  manihot; 
cassava  or  tapioca.  Bramle. 

MAn'I-PLE  (mSn'^-pl),  «.  [L.  manipttlua,  or 
nianipltis;  manus,  the  hand,  and  pk-ntis,  full; 
It.  manipolo  ;  Sp.  tnanipulo ;  Fr.  maniple.] 

1.  A  handful.  "Maniples  of  pn\t€rs." U.Jonson. 

2.  A  small  body  or  band,  as  of  soldiers. 

The  very  maniples,  forsooth,  are  to  break  ranks  without 
orders.  Urnllep. 

3.  A  fanon  ;  a  kind  of  ornament  depending 
from  the  hand,  or  worn  about  the  arm  of  an  o^ 
ficiating  priest.  Sheldon.     FairhoU. 

MA-NIP'I'-LAR,  a.  [\j.  manipttlaris ;  It.  manip- 
olare ;  Yt.  manipulaire.]  Relating  to  a  man- 
iple. BlowU. 

MA-NlP'y-LATE,  v.  a.  &  n.  [It.  manipolare;  Fr. 
maniptiler.  —  See  Maniple.]  [i.  manipilated; 

pp.    MANIPILATINO,    MANIPILATED.]        To    op- 


crate  or  work  with  the  hands. 


Phren.  Jottr. 


Relating  to  manipula> 
I.  Taylor. 


MA-NlP-V-LA'TrON,  n.  [L.  manipulatim,  by 
maniples  or  conipanies  ;  It.  manipolazione ;  Sp. 
manipulacion  ;  Fr.  maiiiptdtitiotu] 

1.  A  manner  of  digging  silver  ore.  Todd. 

2.  (Chem.)  The  various  manual  and  mechan. 
ical  operations  of  the  laboratory.  Brande, 

MA-NlP'V-LA-TlVE,  a. 
tion. 

MA'N|S,  n. ;  pL  mXn'i- 
s£$.  (Zo'l.)  A  genus 
of  edentate  mammals, 
covered  with  hard, 
imbricate  scales  ;  the 
pangolin,  or  scalv  ant- 
eater,  haird.  JlMii«pentad«:lyU. 

MAn'I-t6u,  n.  The  god  of  some  tribes  of  the 
North  American  Indians  ;  an  idol.         Bowker. 

MAn'1-TR0NK,  n.  {Etit.)  The  anterior  segment 
of  the  trunk.  Brande. 

mAN'-KIlL-5R,  n.  One  who  kills  men  ;  a  mur- 
derer ;  a  homicide ;  a  manslayer.  Dryden. 

MAn'-KILL-ING,  a.  Destroying  men;  murder- 
ous ;  homicidal.  Dryden. 

MAN-KIND'  (111)  [mSn-klnd',  S.  E.  Ja.  Sm.;  uAn- 
kyliid',  IV.  J.  F.  ;  ni«n'klnd,  C.  Ash,  Ifr.],  n. 

1.  The  race  of  man  ;   the  human  race ;  hu- 
man-kind ;  men  collectively. 

A  man  so  rarious.  Ihst  he  seemed  to  be 

Not  one.  but  all  mnalia/Tit  epitome: 

StilT  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong. 

Was  every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothiog  k>Dg.  Drfden. 

2.  t  Humanity  ;  kindness ;  benevolence. 

You,  whose  minds  are  good. 
And  have  not  forced  all  woi»l-iii</fn)m  your  breasts.  B.  Jomim. 
«9-  Bolhavllables  of  wfmUmdun  fully  praiioanred  ; 
and  when  it  ia  ui<e<l  in  nppnaition  to  tMmaiJtimd,  iIm 
accent  ia  na  thejirst  sy'.labi*. 


mIeN,  SIR;   MdVE,  N6R,  86n  ;    bClL,  BUR,  eOle.  — 9,  ^f,  ^,  i,  toft;  E,  B,  j,  |,  hard;   §  aa  z i  ^  <u  (x.  —  THIS,  this. 


MANKIND 

f-MAN'KIND,  a.  Resembling  man,  not  woman; 
masculine.     "  A  mankind  witch."  Shak. 

JUANKS,  n.     The  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  — 

See  Manx.  Ch.  Ob. 

MAN'L^SS,  «.  Without  men  ;  not  manned.  Bacon. 

t  MAN'-LgSS-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  unbecoming 
a  man.     "  Hector  .  .  .  numlessly  dragged." 

Chapinan. 

MAn'— LIKE,  a.  1.  Having  the  likeness  or  the  form 
of  a  man  ;  like  man  ;  resembling  man. 

Under  his  forming  hand  a  creature  grew. 

Manlike,  but  ditl'creut  sex.  Milton. 

2.  Becoming  a  man ;  manly.         Hammond. 

MAN'LJ-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  manly  ; 
dignity  ;  bravery ;  nobleness.  Milton. 

t  M  AN'LJNG.n.  A  little  man ;  a  manikin.  B.Jonson. 

MAN'LY,  «.  Becoming  a  man;  not  womanish; 
not  cliildish ;  manful ;  firm ;  brave  ;  stout ;  un- 
daunted ;  undismayed ;  courageous. 

Serene  and  maul'/,  hardened  to  sustain 

The  load  of  life,  and  exercised  in  pain.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Manly  signifies  like  a  man,  and  is  opposed 
to  womanly  or  to  juvenile  ;  manful,  full  of  manhood, 
or  havinii;  the  spirit  of  a  man,  opposed  to  effeminate. 
Manly  disposition,  grace  ;  manful  opposition,  courage. 

mAn'LY,  rttf.    Like  a  man.     [r.]  Todd. 

MAN'-MID'WJFE  [man'mid-vvif,  W.Ja.;  min'mid- 
wlf,  K. ;  m5n-niid'wiif,  .Sm.],  n.  A  physician 
who  practises  midwifery  ;  an  accoucheur.  Tatler, 

mAn'-MTd'WIFE-RY,  n.  Obstetrics.  Roscommon. 

MAN'— MIL'LI-NgR,  n.  A  man  who  makes  or 
sells  millinery.  Carlyle. 

mAn'-MOI^N'TAJN,  n.    A  giant.  Swift. 

mAN'NA,  n.    [Heb.  I^S  ;  Gr.  n&wa  ;  L.  manna.'] 

1.  {Ant.)  A  substance  given  by  God  to  the 
Israelites  for  food  in  the  wilderness.  Ex.  xvi.  15. 

2.  Celestial,  spiritual,  or  mental  food. 
Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings. 

And  fed  on  maima.  Cowper. 

3.  {Modern.)  A  saccharine  substance  which 
exudes  from  the  bark  of  the  Fraxinus  ormis  and 
some  other  species  of  ash,  natives  of  the  south 
of  Europe  ;  —  used  in  medicine.  Brande. 

mAn'NA— Cr6up,  n.  A  granular  preparation  of 
wheat  deprived  of  the  bran,  an  article  of  diet 
for  children  and  invalids ;  semolina.  Dunglison. 

MAN'NAED,  a.  Sweetened,  as  with  manna  ;  hon- 
ied.    "Flattery's  man«ac<i  lips."  Mickle. 

MAN'N^R,  n.  [It.  maniera;  Sp.  manera  ;  Fr. 
maniere,  from  L.  manns,  the  hand.] 

1.  The  mode  in  %vhich  any  thing  is  done; 
method  ;  habit ;  custom ;  fashion  ;  form  ;  way. 

The  temptations  of  prosperity  insinuate  themselves  after 
a  gentle,  but  very  powerful,  manner.  Atterlniry, 

As  a  man  is  known  by  his  company,  so  a  man's  company 
may  be  known  by  his  manner  of  expressing  himself.     Swift. 

2.  Certain  degree,  measure,  or  extent. 

It  is,  in  a  manner,  done  already,  Sliak, 

3.  Sort ;  kind.  "  Ye  shall  do  no  manner  of 
work."  Levit.  xxiii.  31. 

S^  It  was  formerly  used  in  this  sense  without  be- 
ing followed  by  of.  "  A  manner  Latin  "  ;  "A  manner 
love-drink."  Chaucer.  —  "  Ye  shall  eat  no  manner  fat 
of  oxen,  of  sheep,  or  of  goat."  Lerit.  xiv.  54  (early 
editions).  —  It  is  used  as  a  plural  for  sorts,  without 
the  addition  of  s.  "All  »nan;ier  of  men."  Shak. — 
"  Twelve  manner  of  fruits."    Rev.  xxii.  2. 

4.  Mien  ;  look  ;  aspect ;  appearance. 

Air  and  manner  are  more  expressive  than  words.  Richardson. 

5.  pi.  Morals;  behavior.  —  See  Manners. 

6.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  habitude  of  a  painter  or 
artist ;  style  ;  handling.  FairhoU. 

7.  (Laic.)  [A  corruption  of  Old  Fr.  mainour.] 
A  thing  stolen  and  found  in  the  hand  of  the 
thief.  Whishaw. 

To  be  taken  with  or  in  the  manner  (or  mainour,  mainnr, 
manour),  to  be  caught  in  a  criminal  act.  Coicelh 

O  villain,  thou  stolest  a  cup  of  sack  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
wert  taken  with  the  manner.  Shak. 

Mufti.  I  have  taken  you  in  the  manner,  and  will  have  the 
law  upon  you.  Dri/dcn. 

Syn.  — See  Way. 

^mAn'NER,  v.  a.  To  instruct  in  morals;  to  form, 
as  respects  manners. 

Beseeching  you 
To  give  her  princely  training,  that  she  may  be 
Mannered  as  she  is  born.  Shak. 

MAn'N^RED    (miin'n?rd),  a.    .Having  manners  ; 
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—  often  used  in  composition;  as,  "Ill-man- 
nered." 

Hence  inspiration  plans  his  mannered  lays.        Grainger. 

mAn'N^R-HOOD  (-hud),  n.  Condition  with  re- 
spect to  manners.  "The  might  and  manner- 
hood  of  the  kingdom."  Bacon. 

mAn'N^R-IsM,  n.  Sameness  of  manner;  a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  an  artist 
and  carried  to  excess.  Morgan. 

Fuscli,  /hose  "anatomical  coats  and  trousers  "are  man- 
nerisms peculiarly  his  own.  FairhoU. 

RlAiVNgR-iST,  n.  [It.  m,anieristh ;  Fr.  m,anie- 
riste.]     An  artist  who  adheres  to  one  manner. 

He  [Hayman]  sometimes  succeeded  well,  though  a  strong 
manneritt,  and  easily  distinguishable  by  the  large  noses  and 
shambling  legs  of  his  figures.  Walpole. 

MAN'N^R-H-NESS,  n.  Civility  ;  good  manners  ; 
ceremonious  complaisance.  Hale. 

MAn'N^R-LY,  rt.  Civil ;  ceremonious  ;  complai- 
sant.    "  Matmerly  forbearance."  Shak. 

MAN'N^R-LY,  ad.  "With  civility ;  civilly  ;  cour- 
teously ;  without  rudeness.  Shak. 

MAN'N^R^,  fi.pl.  1.  General  way  of  life;  cus- 
tomary conduct ;  morals  ;  habits. 

Ye  shall  not  walk  in  the  manners  of  the  nation  which  I 
cast  out  before  you.  Levit.  xx.  23. 

Manners  change  with  climes. 
Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times.        Pope. 

2.  Carriage  or  behavior,  considered  as  deco- 
rous or  indecorous,  polite  or  impolite,  pleasing 
or  displeasing. 

Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people  easy  with 
whom  we  converse.  Swift, 

Virtue  itself  ott'ends  when  coupled  with  forbidding  m<7»i- 
ners.  Mitldleton. 

Manners  arc  what  vex  or  soothe,  corrupter  purify,  exalt  or 
debase,  barbarize  or  refine  us,  byaconstant,  steady,  uniform, 
insensible  operation,  like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe  in.  Burke. 

3.  Ceremonious  behavior  ;   studied  civility. 

Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves, 

Where  manners  ne'er  were  preached.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Carriage,  Morality. 

MAN'N^RS-BIT,  n.  A  portion  of  a  dish  left  by 
guests,  that  the  host  may  not  feel  himself  re- 
proached for  insufficient  preparation.     Hunter. 

mAn'NJ-KIN,  n.    See  Manikin.  Beattie. 

MAn'N|SH,  a.     1.  Human  ;  like  a  man.     Gower. 
2.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  a  man ;   not 
womanly  ;  masculine  ;  bold,     [r.] 

A   mannish   countenance,   which    overthrew   the   lovely 

sweetness,  the  noblest  power  of  womankind.  Sidney. 

A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown.  Shak. 

mAn'NISH-LY,  ad.     In  a  mannish  manner,     [r.] 

MAN'NTTE,  n.  [It.  &  Fr.  matinite.]  A  species  of 
sugar  obtained  from  manna.  P.  Cyc. 

MA-NCEO'VRE  (mj-nu'ver),  n.  [Low  L.  tnanope- 
ra,  from  L.  fuanus,  the  hand,  and  opera,  works  ; 

—  applied  originally  to  work  done  by  the  hand 
or  manual  labor ;  It.  manovra  ;  Sp.  maniobra ; 
Fr.  manceuvre;  main,  the  hand,  and  ceucre, 
work.] 

1.  {Na.ut.  &  Mil.)  The  management  or  work- 
ing of  a  ship  or  a  fleet :  —  a  movement  or  evo- 
lution in  military  tactics. 

The  English  commander  wore  close  round  upon  the  ene- 
my and  actually  separated  their  line.  This  bold  and  masterly 
manoeuvre  proved  decisive.  JSelsham. 

2.  Dexterous  or  skilful  management ;  an 
adroit  procedure  ;  stratagem  ;  plot ;  finesse ; 
trick. 

...  To  make  them  the  principal  theatre  of  their  mance- 
vrea  for  securing  a  determined  majority  in  Parliament. /furie. 

MA-NODlll'VRE  (mfi-nu'ver),  V,  n.  [It.  m,a7iovrare  ; 
&p.  mafiiobrnr ;  Fr.  mananirrer.]  [i.  manceu- 
VRED  ;   pp.  manceuvring,  manceuvred.] 

1.  To  perform  manoeuvres  ;  to  manage  mili- 
tary or  naval  tactics  adroitly.  Todd. 

2.  To  manage  skilfully ;  to  employ  stratagem 
in  order  to  effect  an  object ;  to  contrive  ;  to  plot. 

M.A-NCEO'VR^R,  n.  One  who  manoeuvres;  one 
who  manages  adroitly.  West.  Rev. 

MAn'-OF-WAr',  n.     1.  A  public  armed  vessel ; 

a  ship  of  war.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  {Ornith.)  The  albatross.  P.  Cyc. 

MA-N6M'5-TPR,  n.  [Gr.  tiav6^,  thin,  rare,  and 
fihpov,  a  measure  ;  Fr.  manomhre.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  density  or  the  rarity  of 
gases.  Nichol. 


MANSLAUGHTER 

mAN-O-MET'RIC,        )  a.      [Fr.  manometriqml 
mAN-O-MET'RI-CAL,  )  Pertaining    to    the    ma- 
nometer. '  Craii/. 

MA'NdN,  n.  [Gr.  ^tav6v,  a  soft  sponge;  L.  ma- 
noti.]     (Zo^^.)  A  genus  of  zoophytes.      P.  Cyc. 

MAn'OR,  n,  [Low  L.  manerium  ;  Old  Fr.  vianei- 
or  manoir;  from  L.  maneo,  to  abide ;  because  it 
was  the  permanent  residence  of  the  lord  and  of 
his  tenants.  Spehnan.  Blackstone. —  Coke  sug- 
gests the  same  etymology,  but  prefers  Old  Fr. 
tnesner,  to  guide,  the  tenants  being  under  the 
lord's  guidance.]    {Law.) 

1.  A  feudal  estate  of  a  noble  kind  ;  a  district 
or  land  of  a  court  baron,  lord,  or  great  person- 
age, granted  partly  to  tenants  in  consideration 
of  certain  services,  and  partly  reserved  to  the 
lord  for  the  use  of  his  family,  with  a  jurisdiction 

over  the  tenants  for  the  lands  granted  them  ; 

formerly  called  a  barony,  and  in  modern  times 
a  lordship.     [England.]  BurriU. 

2.  A  franchise  or  right  to  hold  courts  and 
have  suit  and  service  rendered,  or  quitrcnts 
paid  by  copy-holders  and  others.  [Eng.]  BurriU. 

3.  A  tract  of  land  occupied  by  tenants  who 
pay  a  fee-farm  rent  to  the  proprietor,  sometimes 
m  kind,  and  who  sometimes  perform  certain 
stipulated  services.     [U.  S.]  Burrill. 

MAn'OR-HOUSE,  ;  „.  The  house  of  the  lord  or 
mAn'OR-SEAT,  )  owner  of  a  manor.  Cowley. 
MA-N6'RI-AL,  a.     Belonging  to  a  manor.     Todd. 

MAN'O-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  nav6{,  rare,  and  aKoirlia,  to 
view.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  rarity 
anddensity  of  theair;  a  manometer.  I>r.  Black. 

MA-N6'V5R-Y,  n.  {Law.)  A  manoeuvre  or  handy- 
work,  to  catch  game  illegally.  Sinati. 

mAn'-PLEA§-5R,  n.  One  who  pleases  men,  or 
who  endeavors  to  gain  their  favor.  Wright. 

t  MAN'-aUELL-?R,  w.  A  killer  of  men ;  a  murder- 
er ;  a  manslayer.  Shak. 

MAn'R^D,       )  n.     {Scottish   Law.)    Service   or 

MAN'-RENT,  )  homage  rendered  to  a  lord  or  a 

superior.  Jamieson. 

MAn'— ROPES,  n.  pi.  {yanf.)  Ropes  used  in  going 
up  and  down  a  vessel's  side.  Dana. 

MAn'SARD-ROOF,  n.  {Arch.)  A  curb-roof;  — 
so  called  from  its  inventor.  Brande, 

MANSE,  n.  [L.  mavsio  ;  Low  L.  mansa,  mansiis ; 
Nor.  Fr.  m,anse  ;  Fr.  maison.] 

1.  {Late.)  A  habitation  or  dwelling,  with  land 
attached.  Warton. 

2.  A  parsonage  house.  [Scotland.]  Jamieson, 

MAN'-SER-VANT,  n.  A  male  servant.  Deut.y.  14. 

MAn'SION  (-shun),  n.  [L.  matisio ;  maneo,  to 
abide  ;  It.  tnatisione  ;  Sp.  mansion ;  Fr.  maison.] 

1.  The  lord's  house  in  a  manor.         Johnson. 

2.  A  dwelling-house  ;  a  house  of  residence  ; 
a  dwelling;  a  seat ;  particularly  a  house  of  some 
magnitude.  "A/a?!s/o??. builded  full  gay." Chaucer- 

3.  A  habitation  ;  an  abode.  "  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  majisions."  John  xiv.  2. 

Syn.  —  Mansion,  dwelling,  and  house,  are  applied 
rather  to  the  habitation  ;  seat  and  residence,  to  the 
situation.  A  spacious  mansion,  as  of  a  man  of  wealth 
or  rank  ;  a  convenient  or  hhndsotue  house  ot  dwellin/f ; 
a  pleasant  residence  ;  a  beautiful  seat. 

fMAN'SION  (nian'shun),  V.  n.  To  dwell,  as  in  a 
mansion.     "  Creattires  mansioning."         Mede. 

MAN'SION-A-RY,  a.  Resident;  residentiary. 
"  Mansionary  canons."  Wright. 

MAN'SION-H6l)sE,n.  {Law.)  A  dwelling-house, 
with  all  out-houses,  as  barn,  dairy-house,  &c., 
on  the  premises,  though  they  be  not  under  the 
same  roof.  Burnll. 

tMAN'SION-RY  (mSn'shun-re),  n.  A  place  of 
residence;  a  dwelling;  a  mansion.  Shak. 

MAN'SLAuGH-T^R  (m5n'siaw-ter),  n.  1.  The 
killing  of  a  man.  Milton. 

2.  {Laic.)  The  unlawful  killing  of  a  man, 
though  without  malice  or  deliberate  intention, 
—  either  voluntarily,  as  in  a  sudden  quarrel,  or 
involuntarily,  but  in  the  commission  of  some 
unlawful  act.  BurrUl. 
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mAN'-SLAV-^R,  n.     One  who  kills  a  man;   a 
man-killcr ;  a  homicide. 

Cities  Tor  reftige  for  the  man-*lai/er.       ^lon.  xzxv.  G. 

MAN'-STEAL-^R,  n.     One  who  steals  and  sells 
men.  "  For  man-aCealerii,  for  liars."  1  Tim.'i.  10. 

MAN'-STEAL-|N0,  n.     The  act  of  stealing  men. 

Blackstone. 


Stealing  men. 


"  Man- 
Brow  tie. 


MAN'-STEAL-|NG,  o, 
stealing  Tartars." 

fMAN'SUETE  (man'gwet),  a.  [L.  manstietua.] 
Mild  ;  gentle  ;  tame  ;  good-natured.     Chaucer. 

t  MAN'SUg-TUDE  (-swe-tQd),  n.  [L.  mamuetudo.] 
Mildness ;  gentleness  ;  tameness.        Bryskett. 

MAN'SWeAr,  ».  n.    See  Mainswear.         Todd. 

mAn'TA.  n.  [Sp.,  a  blanket.]  (Ich.)  A  flat  fish, 
very  troublesome  to  pearl-hshers.  Ogiliie. 

mAj^'TEAU  (niitii'td),  n. ;  pi.  manteaux  (mSn'- 
I0/.)-     [FJ"-]     a  cloak  ;  a  mantle.  Phillips. 

MAN'TEF.  (man'tl),  n.  [Gcr.  maw^t'/.]  {^Arch.)  A 
beam  or  timber  resting  on  the  jambs  of  a  fire- 
place to  support  the  work  above;  —  written  also 
TiMiitle.  —  See  Mantle.  Wotton. 

MAN-TP-LET'  [man-te-let',  5.  W.  F.  Ja. ;  man't?- 
let,  J.  K.  Sm.  \Vr. ;  mant'let,  P.],  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  short  mantle  or  cloak.  Chaucer. 

2.  {Fort.)  A  movable  parapet  constructed  of 
boards,  covered  with  metal  or  leather,  to  serve 
as  a  protection  to  miners  in  carrying  a  sap  or  a 
trencn  towards  a  besieged  place.  Brande. 

MAN'TEL-PIECE  (man'tl-p5s),  n.  {Arch.)  A 
beam  across  the  opening  of  a  fireplace,  or  the 
shelf  placed  against  the  mantel,  often  called  the 
mantel  simply.  —  See  Mantle.  Hunter. 

MAN'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  /mi/nitrfj ;  //dirif,  a  prophet,  a 
seer.]     Relating  to  divination. 

Thi«  mantio  fury,  displnying  itself  in  the  eyes  rolling,  the 
lips  foaming,  &c.  Trench. 

UkS"V\-R^K  [niSn-tl'|?r,  .S.  W. ;  mSn'tl-ier,  Sm.\ 
man'te-g^r,  \Vh.;  niaii'te-jer,  K.'\,  n.  [Pers. 
mardkhora  ;  Gr.  itavri^^iipif ;  L.  mantichora,  a 
fabulous  Indian  beast,  with  a  human  face,  a 
lion's  body,  and  a  scorpion's  tail ;  Fr.  mantihore.'] 
(Zoal.)  A  large  monkey  or  baboon.    ArbiUhnot. 

MAN-TIl'LA,  n.    [Sp.]    1.  A  woman's  head  cov- 
ering, of  silk  or  other  stuff.  Velasques. 
2.  A  light  covering  thrown  over  the  dress  of 
a  lady  ;  a  small  mantle.                       Simmoiids. 

MAN'T|3,  n. ;  pi.  mXn'ti-se?.  [Gr.  i/6vrti,  a.  kind 
of  locust.]  {Ent.)  A  Linnsean  genus  of  orthop- 
terous  insects.  Brande. 

MAN-TIs'SA,  M.  \li.,  an  addition.l  The  decimal 
part  of  a  logarithm.  Brande. 

MAN'TLE  (inSin'tl),  n.  [L.  matitelum,  or  mantel- 
lum,  a  cloak  ;  It.  mnntello ;  Sp.  4i  Port,  manto  ; 
Fr.  manteau.  —  A.  S.  meentel,  or  tnentel ;  Dut., 
Ger.,  Dan.,  Ar  Swcd.  7)uintel\  W.  manteU.'] 

1.  A  kind  of  garment  or  cloak  thrown  over 
the  rest  of  the  dress  ;  a  mantilla. 

His  purple  mantle  boasts  tlie  dye  of  Tyre.  Mickle. 

2.  Any  thing  overspreading  ;  a  covering. 

The  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool.  Shal: 

Their  actions  were  disguised  with  mantles,        Hayward. 

3.  {Zoul.)  The  external  fold  of  the  skin  of  the 
mollusks.  Brande. 

4  {Arch.)  A  beam  resting  on  the  Jambs  of  a 
fireplace,  and  supnorting  the  wall  or  brick-work 
above; — called  also  mantle-piece,  and  mantle- 
shelf  or  mnntk-tree,  &c.,  and  often  written 
mantel,  mantel-jnece,  &c.  Britton. 

MAn'TI-E  (nian'tl),i\  a.   [W.  mantellu.]   [i.  man- 

TI.Kl)  ;    pp.    MANTLING,    MANTLED.]      To     COVer 

with  a  mantle  or  as  with  a  mantle  ;  to  cloak  ; 
to  overspread. 

The  maatUd  meadows  mourn.  Sjienter, 

MAn'TLE,  v.  n.  1,  To  spread  the  wings  as  a  hawk. 

Nor  is  there  hawk  which  manlleth  on  her  perch.    S)V)i*er. 

2.  To  be  expanded  ;  to  spread  luxuriantly. 

The  mantling  vine 
Ijiys  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creep* 
Luxuriant.  Milton. 

3.  To  gather  any  thing  on  the  surface,  as 
froth  or  other  coating, 


There  arc  a  sort  of  men  whose  visagn 
Do  cream  and  numtle  Uko  a  standing  pond. 


Skak, 


4.  To  be  suffused,  or  to  rush  to  the  face. 

W  hen  manning  blood 
Flowed  In  his  lovely  checks.  Smith, 

6.  To  take  delight ;  to  joy  ;  to  revel. 
My  IVail  fancy,  ftd  with  full  delight, 
Uoth  butlic  iu  bliss,  and  manlletfi  must  at  caM.     Spenter. 

MAN'TLE-SHfiLF,  n.  The  shelf  or  work  over  a 
fireplace,  in  front  of  the  chimney.       Simmonds, 

MAN'TLE-PIECE,  )  „.     a  beam  resting  on  the 

MAn'TLE-TREE,   )  jambs  of  a  fireplace,  or  the 

shelf  placed  against  the  mantle.  —  See  Mantle. 

mAnt'L(;t,  n.    See  Mantelet.  Stocqueler. 

mAn'TUNG,  n.  {Her.)  The  representation  of  a 
mantle  or  any  drapery  about  a  coat  of  arms.  7'or^(/. 

mAn'TO,  n.;  pi.  mAn'to?.  fit.]  A  robe;  a  cloak. 
"  A  manto,  or  black  cowl.  Eicaut. 

tMAN-ToL'Q-9lST,  n.    A  prophet.     Mackenzie. 

t  MAN-T6l'0-9V,  n.  [Or.  ^lavrila,  prophecy,  and 
Aoyof,  a  discourse.]  The  gift  of  prophecy.  Mason. 

mAn'-TRAp,  n.  A  trap  for  insnaring  a  man 
when  committing  a  trespass.  Gent.  Mag. 

MAN'TUA  (man'tu-?  or  maii'tu)  [man'tu-?,  J.  F. 
Ja.  VVr.;  luan'tj,  5.  A'.;  nian'chu-^,  [V,;  man'tA, 
K,  iSwi.],  n.  [Gr.  itaviiv ;  It.  tnanto;  Fr.  »ia«- 
teau,'[     A  woman's  gown  or  dress.  Pope, 

MAN'TUA-MAK'PR  (inan'tu-mak'^r),  n.  One  who 
makes  dresses  for  women  ;  a  dress-maker. 

MAn'U-AL  (-yu-?l),  a.  \lj.manualisx  wanwa,  the 
hand ;  It.  tnanuale ;  Sp.  manual ;  Fr.  mamtel.^ 

1.  Relating  to  the  hand;  performed  by  the 
hand  ;  as,  "  Manual  labor." 

2.  Made  or  written  with  the  hand,  as  a  signa- 
ture. "  His  majesty's  sign  manttal."  Clarendon. 

MAn'U-al,  n.  1.  A  small  book,  such  as  may  be 
carried  in  the  hand.    "  Manual  of  laws."  Iiale. 

2.  The  service-book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Stillingfleet. 

3.  In  church  organs,  a  row  of  keys  for  the 
hands,  as  distinguished  from  the  pedal.  Dtcight. 

MAn'U-AL-IsT,  n.     An  artificer,    [r.]    Maunder. 

t  MAN'U-.A-RY,  a.  [L.  manuarius.']  Performed 
by  the  hand  ;  manual.  Fotherby. 

MA-NU'B|-AL,  a.    [L.  manuhialis,  from  manubiee, 

spoils.]     Belonging  to  spoils,     [ii.]  Bailey. 

JUanubial  column,  a  column  adorned  with  trophies 

and  spoils.  Ogdcie. 

MA-JVU'BRI-i/M,n.  [L.]   A  handle,  [r.]    Boyle. 

f  MAN-V-DU'C{;NT,  n.     Manuductor.     Robinson. 

mAN-V-DUC'TION,  n.  fL.  mamiductio ;  manm, 
the  hand,  and  dtico,  to  lead.]  Guidance  by  the 
hand ;  a  leading ;  a  guiding.  Browne. 

MAn-V-DOC'TOR,  n.  Conductor;  guide.  Jordan. 

t  MAn'U-FACT,  n.  [L.  manvfaetus,  made  by  art.] 
Any  thing  made  by  art ;  manufacture.  Maydman. 

MAN-y-FAc'TO-RY,n.    1.  The  process  of  making 

any  thing ;  manufacture.    [r.J  Bolingbroke. 

2.  A  building  or  place  where  a  manufacture 

is  carried  on.  Locke. 

mAN-V-fAc'TO-RV,  a.  Relating  to  manufact- 
ures ;  manufactural.  Sicift. 

MAN-U-FAcT'U-RAL,  a.  Relating  to  manufact- 
ures ;  manufactory,     [r.]  Maunder. 

MAN-U-FAcT'I'RE  (m8n-n-fakt'yur),  n.  [L.  manu.i, 
the  hand,  and  fneio,  factiis,  to  make  ;  It.  mani- 
fattura ;  Sp.  manufactura  ;  Fr.  ntanufacture.'] 

1.  The  process  of  making  any  thing  by  art,  or 
of  reducing  materials  into  a  form  fit  for  use  by 
the  hand,  or  by  machinery  ;  as,  "  An  establish- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  cloth." 

2.  Any  thing  made  or  manufactured  by  hand 
or  manual  dexterity,  or  by  machinery. 

The  peasants  are  clothed  in  a  coarw  kind  of  canvas,  the 
mamifiKture  of  the  country.  Addison. 

MAX-V-FAcT'URE,  r.  a.  [Sp.  manufacturar ;  Fr. 
mamifacturer.]    [t.  manifactured ;  pp.  man- 

VFAcVrHINO,    MANIFACTURED.] 

1.  To  form  by  manufacture  or  workmanship, 
by  the  hand  or  bv  machinery ;  to  make  by  art 
and  labor  ;  as,  "To  manufacture  cloth." 

2.  To  use  or  work  up  in  manufactures.  "  We 
manufacture  our  wool."  Johtison. 


MAn-V.pAct'i;RE.  r.  n.  To  be  engaged  In  man. 
ufacture.    "A  mannfacturiny  villuge."  BotKcU. 

MA.N-V-kAcT'VR-^R  (iu4n-u-f»ki'yijr.»r),  «.  One 
who  manufactures  ;  an  artificer.  '  It'aUt. 

tMAN'l,'-.Mf8E,  r.  a.  [L.  manumitto,  manu- 
missiu.]     To  manumit;  to  liberate.         U'aUer. 

MAN-U-MIs'SIQN  (man-M-rnI«h'un),  n.  [L.  man- 
vmissio;  \X..  mannmisnione ;  Hp.  manumifiion; 
Fr.  miinumisaion.]  The  act  of  manumitting-, 
liberation  from  slavery ;  emancipation  ;  en- 
franchisement. 

Slaves  wore  iron  rings  ontti  their  mcauimimttm.     Brmcmt, 
Syn.  — Sec  Emancipation. 

MAN-y-.MlT',  V,  a.  [L.  manumitto  ;  manua,  the 
hand,  and  mitto,  to  send  ;  i.  e.  to  dismiss  out  of 
the  hand;    It.   munomettere ;   Sp.  manumitir.\ 

\i.    MANIMITTEI)  ;    pp.     MANIMITTINO,     MANt'- 

MITTKI).]  To  set  free  ;  to  release  from  slavery ; 
to  liberate ;  to  emancipate.  "  Barons  who  ;«a«- 
umitted  their  vassals.'  Warton. 

MAi\-r-.MlT'TQR,  n.  One  who  manumits;  an 
emancipator.  Qu,  Jlev. 

MAN-V-M0'T|VE,  a.  [L.  manus,  hand,  and  mo- 
veo,  to  move.]     Movable  by  the  hand.      Oyilvie. 

MAN-y-MO'TQR,  n.  A  small  wheel-carriage, 
made  so  as  to  be  movable  by  the  person  sitting 
in  it ;  a  carriage  for  exercise.  Wright. 

MA-NUR'A-BLR,  a.  That  may  be  manured  or 
cultivated.     "■  Munurable  \&ndf.."  Hale. 

t  MA-NUR'ApE.n.  Cultivation  ;  culture.  Warner. 

t  MA-NUR'ANCE,  n.    Cultivation.  Sj-enser. 

MA-tiUKE'rV.a.  [Tr.  manceurrer.]  [i.  iianired  ; 

pp.  MANIRINO,  MANURED.) 

1.  t  To  cultivate  by  manual  labor.        Milton. 

2.  To  fertilize  by  manure,  dung,  or  compost ; 
to  supply  with  nutritive  matter,  as  the  soil,  or 
plants ;  to  enrich. 

Husbandmen,  to  make  their  vines  bear,  nwnrare  them  with 
Tine  leaves  or  the  husks  of  ezpresaed  grapes.  Rag. 

MA-NCRE',  h.  [Trom  the  verb.]  Any  thing 
used  for  fertilizing  the  soil,  or  supplying  nutri- 
ment to  plants,  as  dung,  compost,  muck,  &c. 

In  all  farms  too  distant  from  anv  town  to  carry  manm 
from  it. .  .  .  the  quantity  of  well-cultivated  land  must  be  in 
pro|>ortion  to  the  quantity  of  inamire  which  the  form  itself 
produces.  A.  Siuitk. 

t  MA-NURE'MpiNT,  n.  Cultivation  ;  improve- 
ment.   ''  The  manurement  of  wits."         ll'o//on. 

MA-NUR'?R,  n.    One  who  manures  or  fertilizes. 

MAN'V-SCRIpT,  n.  [L.  manus,  the  hand,  and 
scriptum,  something  written  ;  Low  L.  manu- 
scrtptum  ;  It.  manuscritto  ;  Fr.  manuserit.']  A 
paper  written  ;  a  writing  of  any  kind,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  printed  matter.  "A  collection 
of  rare  manuscripts. "  Wotton. 

MAX'U-SCRlPT,a.  Written,  not  printed.  Bumey. 

tMAN-r-SCRlP'T.\L,  a.  Pertaining  to  manu- 
script ;  written.  Byrom. 

t.MAN-r-TEN'5.\-CY,  n.  [L.  »ianfrf«i«i/ia.] 
Maintenance.  *  Abp.  Sancroji. 

M.^NX,  n.  The  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  — 
written  also  manks.  McCuUoch. 

mAnX,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
or  to  its  language.  W.  Scott. 

M.AN'Y  (mSn'?),  a.  [Goth,  mangs,  managai ; 
A.  b.  manig,  mani.  Sec. ;  Dut.  menig ;  Dan. 
mange  ;  Sw.  nu.ngd ;  Frs.  mennig ;  Icel.  mangi.] 
[comp.  MORE  ;  superl.  most.]  Consisting  of  a 
preat  number ;  numerous  ;  more  than  few ;  man- 
ifold ;  as,  "  Many  men  of  many  minds." 

49-  It  is  used  distrihutively  before  a  noun  in  the 
singular  number ;  as,  ".Vuiiy  a  time  "  ;  "Afaay  a  day." 

MAN'Y  (m«n'9),  n.  1.  Many  persons  or  people; 
the  6ulk  of  the  people  ;  the  multitude. 

The  mutable,  rank-scrntnl  numir.  Skak. 

Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich  gown*.  AtUitim. 

2.  A  great  number. 

Like  a  many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  bud*.         Sliak, 

3.  [Old  Fr.  mngnie.]  A  retinue  of  servants; 

a  household ;  a  family. 

The  kings  befiirr  their  many  rode.  lirytlen, 

jg-  Many,  in  o<ir  old  language,  was  a  noun  sub- 
stantive, meaning  a  multilade.  It  remained  ro  in 
Sltalispeare's  time,  and  perhapa  may  be  not  improperly 
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used  so  still.  It  is,  however,  mostly  used  as  an  ad- 
jective, but  with  more  than  one  circumstance  indicat- 
ing its  former  rank  ;  for  not  tlie  article  only,  but  an 
adjective  at  the  same  time,  is  often  joined  with  it,  as 
"A  irreat  many,"  (a  great  multitude.)  "  When  a  sub- 
stanUve  follows,  indeed,  the  particle  0/  as  a  sign  of  the 
genitive  case,  is  not  admitted  ;  we  say  a  great  vmny 
men.  But  this  seems  merely  an  Anglo-iSaxonism  pre- 
served in  familiar  speech."     Mitford. 

SIS'  Many  is  much  used  in  composition ;  as,  many- 
colored,  jnany-sided,  &c. 

MAN'Y-AN'GLED  (m6n'e-*n'gW),  a.  Having 
many  angles  ;  multangular.  Grew. 

MAN'V-CLEFT  (m«n'?),  a.  Having  many  fis- 
sures ;  multifid.  Gray. 

MAN'Y-C6l'0RED  (mSn'e-kfirurd),  a.  Having 
various  colors.     "  Many-colored  robe."       Pope. 

MAN'Y-C6R'N?RED  (mSn'e-kor'n^rd),  a.  Polyg- 
onal* ;  having  many  corners.  Dryden. 

MAN'Y-FLOVV^'gRED  (men'?-flba'u''d)>  "■•  Having 
many  flowers.  Pilkinjton. 

MAN'Y-HEAD'?D  (mgn'e-hSd'ed),  a.  Having 
many  heads.     "  Many-headed  beast."    Spenser. 

MAN'Y-LAN'GUAg^ED  (mgn'e-lSng'gwjijd),  a. 
Having  many  languages.  Pope. 

MAN'Y-LEAVED  (m«n'?-'5vd),  a.  Having  many 

leaves.  Smart. 

MAN'Y-LEGGED  (m«n'?-legd),  a.  Having  many 

legs.'  Wright. 

MAN'Y-LET'TgRED  (men'^-let't^rd),  a.  Having 

many  letters.  Ogilvie. 

MAN'Y-MAs'T^RED  (niSn'e-niSs'terd),  a.  Hayiiig 

many  masters.  Ogilvie. 

MAN'Y-PART'fD  (men'e-pift'?d),  a.  Divided  into 
many  parts;  multipartite.  Wright. 

MAN'Y-PEO'PLED  (m6n'e-p6'pld),  a.     Populous. 
■  "  The  many-peopled  city."  Sandys. 

MAN'Y-PET'ALLED  (men'f-pgt'jild),  a.  Having 
many  petals!  Loudon. 

MAN'Y-SI'D^D  (mSn'?-),  a.     Having  many  sides. 

MAN'Y-Si'DpD-NESS  (m6n'e-),  ?i.  1.  The  quali- 
ty of  having  many  sides. 

2.  Freedom  from  narrowness  or  bigotry  ;  en- 
larged scope. 

The  man^sidedneas  of  the  German  mind,  He.  Rev. 

MAN'Y-TIME§  (men'e-tlmz),  ad.  Often;  fre- 
queiitly ;  repeatedly  ;  oftentimes.  Addison. 

MAN'Y-TONED,  a.    Giving  many  tones. 

MAN'Y-TRIbed,  a.    Consisting  of  many  tribes. 

MAN'Y-TWINK'LJNG,  a.  Gleaming  or  twinkling 
often  or  variously.  Gray. 

MAN'Y-VALVED  (mgn'e-vSlvd),  a.  Multivalvular. 

MAN'Y— VEINED  (-vand),  a.    Having  many  veins. 

MAN'Y— VOICED  (-vbist),  a.  Having  many  voices. 

MAP,  71.  [L.mappa;  Sp.  wa/)a;  Nor.  Fr.  map/>e, 
a  table-cloth.]  A  delineation  of  some  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  (terrestrial  or  ce- 
lestial) on  a  plane  ;  a  chart. 

gg"  Terrestrial  maps  are  geographic  or  hydrographic, 
according  as  they  denote  a  portion  of  the  land  or  of 
the  sea  ;  the  latter,  however,  are  usually  called  charts. 
—  A  topographical  map  represents  the  minuter  fea- 
tures of  the  surface  of  the  earth.    Daoies. 

MAp,  v.  a.  {i.  MAPPED  ;  pp.  mapping,  mapped.] 
To  delineate  geographically  or  in  the  manner 
of  a  map ;  to  set  down.  Shak. 

WA'PLE  (ma'pl),  n.  [A.  S.  mapulder,  mapeldor.] 
{Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus  Acer,  of  many  species. 
49~  Most  of  the  species  yield  a  saccharine  juice, 
and  especially  the  .4cer  saccAartnum  of  iSorth  Amer- 
ica (called  the  sugar  or  rock-maple),  from  whoso  sap 
sugar  IS  produced  in  considerable  quantities.   Loudon, 

MA'PLE,  a.    Relating  to  the  maple.  Ash. 

mAp'-MOUNT-5R,  n.  One  who  puts  maps  upon 
rollers  after  pasting  them  on  canvas  and  coat- 
ing them  with  varnish.  Sim/nonds. 

MAP'ppR-Y,  n.  The  art  of  planning  and  design- 
ing maps ;  mapping ;  cartography.  Shak. 

MAp'PJNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  maps  ;  the  art 
(»f  delineating  maps.  Arrowsmith. 


mAr,  v.  a.  [M.  marr,  to  kill.  —  A.  S.  myrran,  or 
amyrran,  to  dissipate,  to  consume.]  [i.  makued  ; 
7>p.  MARUiXG,  MAiiHED.]  To  injure  ;  to  Spoil ; 
to  hurt ;  to  damage  ;  to  harm ;  to  impair. 

Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well.  Shak. 

t  MAR,  n.     1.  A  blot ;  an  injury.  Ascham. 

2.  A  mere,  or  small  lake.  [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

mAR-A-b6iJ',  n.  [Fr.  marabout.']  (Ortiith.)  A 
bird'of  India,  the  feathers  of  which  are  used  as 
decorations  by  ladies;  a  species  of  crane.  iJaird. 

mAR-A-b6ut',   n.     [Fr.]     1.  A  house  or  edifice 
for  worship  among  the  Mahometans,  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  a  saint.  Jackson. 
2.  A  saint ;  —  so  used  by  the  Moors.  Campbell. 

MAR'A-cAn,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  parrot 
of  a  large  size  found  in  Brazil.  Wright. 

mAr'A-COCK,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Passijlora.  Wright. 

MlR-4-J\rATH'4  [m5r-9-nath'?,  IF.  J.  F.  Ja.  C. 
Wr.;  mar-si-ni'thfi,  K.  Sm. ;  nifi-ran'gi-th?,  tS.],?i. 
[Hebrew  or  Syriac]  A  curse  or  form  of  anathe- 
matizing among  the  Jews,  signifying  "  the  Lord 
will  come,"  i.  e.  to  take  vengeance.      Merioale. 

MA-RAn'TA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen 
herbaceous  plants  growing  in  tropical  countries ; 
Indian  arrow-root.  Loudon. 

MjR-j1S-€HI'J\rd,n.  [It.]  A  liquor  distilled  from 
the  cherry.  W.  Ency. 

MA-RA^'MUS,  n.  [Gr.  fiapaapii  ;  jjtnpalvu,  to  put 
out  or  quench,  as  fire ;  papaivonui,  to  waste 
away.]  {Med.)  A  wasting  of  the  body  ;  emaci- 
ation ;  atrophy  ;  phthisis  ;  tabes.       Dunglison. 

And  moonstruck  madness,  pining  atrophy. 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence.  Milton. 

mJr-^S-QUI'JVO,  n.    Maraschino.        W.  Ency. 

MA-RAUD',  V.  n.  [I^.  marauder,  to  play  the 
rogue ;  maraud,  a  rogue.]  \i.  marauded  ;  pp. 
MARAUDING,  MARAUDED.]  To  rovc  as  a  free- 
booter or  soldier  in  quest  of  plunder.    Addison. 

MA-RAUD',  n.  [Fr.  maraud,  a  rogue.]  The  act 
of  marauding  ;  ravage  ;  plunder. 

Wliile  it  would  exix)se  the  whole  extent  of  the  surround- 
ing country  to  maraud  and  ravage.  W.  Irving. 

MA-rAuD'^R  [mfi-raw'der,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
\Vr.  Wb.;  mai-ro'der,  W.  P.],  n.  [Sp.  mero- 
deador  ;  Fr.  maraud,  a  rogue  ;  maraudeur  :  — 
Dan.  marodor.]  A  plunderer ;  a  pillager ;  a 
freebooter.  Harte. 

MA-RAud'ING,  p.  a.  Roving  about,  as  a  soldier 
or  freebooter,  in  quest  of  plunder ;  robbing ; 
plundering  ;  as,  "  A  marauding  party." 

MA-RAUD'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  roving  about  in 
quest  of  plunder.  Maunder. 

mAr-A-VE' DI,  n.  [Arab.]  A  small  Spanish  cop- 
per coin,  of  less  value  than  a  farthing;  —  now 
disused.  Todd. 

MAR'BLE  (mar'bl),  n.  [Gr.  pao/tapos ;  pappaipu), 
to  sparkle,  to  gleam  ;  L.  murmor ;  It.  marmo ; 
Sp.  marniol ;  Fr.  m-arbre.] 

1.  A  limestone  or  carbonate  of  lime  of  many 
varieties,  having  a  granular  and  crystalline  tex- 
ture, and  capable  of  a  high  polish. 

2.  That  which  is  made  of  marble  or  stone,  — 
particularly  a  little  ball  which  boys  play  with. 

Marb>£S  taught  them  percussion.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  A  stone  remarkable  for  some  sculpture  or 
inscription;  as,  "The  Arundelian  marbles." 

MAR'BLE,  a.  1.  Made  of  marble  ;  as  "  A  marble 
statue  "  ;  "A  marble  table." 

2.  Resembling  marble  ;  variegated  like  mar- 
ble.    "  Marble  colors."  Sidney. 

MAR'BLE  (m'ir'bl),  «.  a.  [Ft.  marbrer.']  [i.  MAR- 
BLED ;  pp.  MARBLING,  MARBLED.]  To  varie- 
gate or  vein  like  marble.  "  Well-sleeked  mar- 
bled paper."  Boyle. 

MAR'BLE-BREAST'gD,  a.  Insensible;  hard- 
hearted.    '•  Marble-breasted  tyrant."  Shak. 

MAR'BLE-CON'STANT,  a.  Firm  or  unchanging 
as  marble  ;  immovable.  Shak. 

MAR'BLE-ED^ED  (mar'bl-edjd),  a.  Having  the 
edges  marbled,  as  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

MAR'BLE-HEART'pn  fmir'bl-hart'ed),  a.  Cruel  ; 
hard-hearted.     "  Marble-hearted  fiend."     Shak. 


MAR'BLJNG,  n.  The  act  of  variegating  or  veining 
as  paper,  in  imitation  of  marble.         GoldsmiiV. 

MAR'BLY,  a.  Containing,  or  having  the  appear 
ance  01,  marble.  Mrs.  Jumesm. 

MARC,  n.  [Fr.]  Matter  which  remains  after  the 
pressure  of  any  fruit,  or  of  any  substance  that 
yields  oil ;  pomace.  Farm.  Ency. 

MAR'CA-SITE,  w.  [It.  marcassita;  Sp.  marcnte- 
sita;  Fi.  marcassite.]  (J/m.)  A  variety  of  iron 
pyrites,  containing  generally  a  little  arsenic ;  — 
called  by  the  Cornish  miners  mundic.  Ure. 

MAR-CA-SIT'l-CAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  contain 
ing,  marcasite.  Boyle. 

MAR-CAS'SJN,  n.  {Her.)  A  wild  boar  represent- 
ed in  a  coat  of  armor.  Crabb. 

MAR-CES'C^;NT,  a.  [L.  marcesco,  marcesrens,  to 
decay.]  {Bot.)  Fading;  withering,  but  not 
falling.  Farm.  Ency. 

MAR-CES'Cl-BLE,  a.  [It.  marcescibile.}  Liable 
to  fade  or  to  wither,     [r.]  Blount. 

MARCH,  n.  [L.  Martins,  pertaining  to  Mars,  the 
god  of  war.]    The  third  month  of  the  year. 

The  stormv  March  has  come  at  last, 

With  winds,  and  clouds,  and  changing  skies.      Bryant 

MARCH,?;,  w.  [It.  mar  dare ;  S^p.  marchar;Fr.  mar- 
cher.] [i.  MA.ncim.D ;  ]}p.  marching,  marched.] 

1.  To  move  by  steps,  or  in  military  fonn ;  as, 
"  The  army  marched  in  battle  array." 

2.  To  walk  in  a  stately  manner ;  to  step ;  to  go. 

Doth  York  intend  no  hann  to  us. 

That  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm?     Shak. 

3.  [A.  S.  mearc,  a  boundary.]  fTo  be  con- 
tiguous ;  to  border  upon.  Goicer. 

MARCH,  V.  a.     1.     To  put  in  military  movement. 
Cyrus,  marching  his  army  over  mountains  of  snow.  Boyle. 

2.  To  bring  in  regular  procession, 

March  them  again  in  fair  array.  Prior. 

MARCH,  n.  [It.  marzo  ;  Sp.  marcha ;  Fr.  marche. 
—  Dut.  i5f  Ger.  tnarsch.] 

1.  A  military  movement ;  motion  of  a  body 
of  troops  from  one  place  to  another;  journey  of 
soldiers. 

These  troops  came  to  the  army  harassed  with  a  long  and 
wearisome  march.  Bacon. 

2.  A  Stately,  regulated,  or  deliberate  walk. 

We  came  to  the  roots  of  the  mountain,  and  had  a  very 
troublesome  march  to  gain  the  top  of  it.  Addison, 

3.  Movement ;  progression  ;  advance. 

4.  {Mil.)  The  beat  of  a  drum  as  a  signal  to 
move.  Knolles. 

5.  {Mus.)  A  military  air,  played  to  regulate 
the  steps,  and  to  animate  the  minds  of  sol- 
diers. Brande. 

6.  pi.  Borders. — See  Marches. 

To  make  a  march,  in  the  game  of  eucre,  to  take  all 
the  tricks  of  a  single  deal.  Hoyle. 

MARCH'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  marches. 

2.  In  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the  noblemen 
who  lived  on  the  marches  of  Wales  and  Scot- 
land. Brande. 

MARCH'ps,  n.  pi.  [Goth,  marka;  A.  S.  mearc; 
Dan.  <Sf  Sw.  marke  ;  Nor.  Fr.  marche,  territory, 
neighborhood.  —  L.  margo,  a  margin.]  Bor- 
ders, limits,  frontiers,  or  confines  of  a  country. 

They  of  those  marches  . . . 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers.  Shak. 

MAR'CHgT,  n.  A  fine  formerly  paid  to  a  lord  or 
superior  for  redeeming  a  young  woman's  vir- 
ginity at  the  time  of  her  marriage :  — a  badge 
of  feudal  bondage.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

MARCH'JNG,  n.  Military  movement ;  passage  of 
soldiers;  march.  Cafnpbell. 

MAR'gHION-ESS  (mar'shun-6s)  [niar'sliun-«s,  W. 
Sm.  R.  Wr.  \Vb.  Kenrick;  m'i.r'clnin-es,  S.J.  E. 
F.Ja.;  mar'chun-6s  or  mar'shun-gsj  ii".],/*.  The 
wife  of  a  marquis ;  a  lady  of  the  rank  of  marquis. 
j^ff- Marchioness,  as  it  stands  in  its  alphalietical 
plirce  in  the  different  editions  of  Walker's  Dictionary, 
is  pronounced  mir'chun-es ;  but  this  is  doubtless  a 
misprint ;  for  in  his  "'Principles,"  No.  288,  he  spell* 
It  for  pronunciation  niAr'shun-es  ;  and  again.  No.  '.i.i2, 
for  the  pronunciation  of  ch,  he  classes  marchioness 
with  chaise,  chevalier,  machine,  &c. 

MARCH'PANE,  n.  [Fr.  massepain  ;  pain,  bread.J 
A  kind  of  sweet  bread  or  biscuit ;  a  macaroon. 

Good  tliou,  save  me  a  piece  of  marchpane.  Shak. 

MAR'CJD,  a.  [L.  marcidus.]  Lean;  shrunk; 
meagre ;  pining  ;  withered.  Harvey 
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M  AH-ClO'{-TV,  n.  Leanness  ;  meagreness.  Perry. 

MAR't'ION-fTE  (inar'sliun-It),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
follower  of  Murcion,  a  heretic  of  the  second 
century,  who  adopted  the  notion  of  two  conflict- 
ing principles,  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  and 
imagined  that  between  them  there  existed  a 
third  power,  or  principle,  neither  wholly  good 
nor  evil,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  the  God 
of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  Brande. 

MAR'ClTE,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Mar- 
cus, an  Egyptian  of  the  second  century  ;  one  of 
the  sect  self-styled  t/ie  Perfecti.  Buck. 

MAR'COR,  n.     [L,]     Leanness,     [ii.]       Broume. 

MAR-CO'§IAN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  early 
sect  of  Christians,  who  were  a  branch  of  the 
Gnostics;  —  so  called  from  an  Egyptian  named 
Marcus,  and  reputed  a  magician.  Brande. 

MAE'CrS,  n.     [L.] 
mer. 

MARD,  n.    See  Merd.  Todd. 

mArb,  n.  L  [A.  S.  nupre,  mere,  or  myre ;  Dut. 
merrie ;  Ger.  mahre  ;  Dan.  tncer ;  Sw.  tnarr.^ 
The  female  of  the  horse. 

2.  [A.  S.  mara,  the  nightmare.]  An  incubus ; 
the  nightmare,     [u.] — Sec  Niohtmaue. 

Mushrooms  cause  the  incubus,  or  the  mcure,  in  the  stora- 
>ch.  Jiucun. 

MAR't;-KAN-!TE,  n.  {Min.)  A  pearl-gray  trans- 
lucent variety  of  obsidian,  .from  Marekan,  in 
Kamtchatka.  Dana. 


A  large,  iron-headed  ham- 
Weale. 


MA-RE'NA,  n. 
a  pilchard. 


{Ich.)  A  kind  of  fish  resembling 
Wrig/U. 


MARE'SgHAL  (mftr'sh?!),  n.  [Old  Fr.  mareschal; 
Fr.  marechal.  —  See  Marshal.]  A  chief  com- 
mander of  an  army.  —  See  Marshal.      Prior. 

mArE'§'-NEST,  n.  Something  ridiculously  ab- 
surd ;  a  hoax.     [Colloquial.]         For.  Qu.  Rev. 

tARE'§'-TAIL,  n.      1.  {Bot.)  An  aquatic  plant 

of  the  genus  Ilijypttris.  Loudon. 

2.  A  long,  narrow,  dark  cloud.         Halliwell. 

MAR'GA-RAte,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of 
margaric  acid  and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

MAR-GAR'JC,  a.  [Fr.  margarique.  —  See  Mae- 
OARITE.]  {Chem.)  Noting  a  fatty  acid,  of  a 
pearly  lustre,  into  which  the  margarine,  or  con- 
crete portion  of  certain  oils  is  converted  by  the 
action  of  alkalies.  P.  Cyc. 

MAR'GA-RIne,  n.  [Fr.]  A  solid,  fatty  matter, 
obtained  from  olive  oil  and  some  other  vegetable 
oils  ;  —  so  called  from  its  pearly  lustre.  Brande. 

MAR-GAR-l-TA'CEOVS(66),a.  Pearly.  Maunder. 

MAR'GA-RITE,  n.  [Gr.  napyaplrtis ;  L.  margarita, 
a  pearl.] 

1.  t  A  pearl.     "  Neither  cast  ye  your  marga- 
ritea  before  swine."     Matt.  vii.  6,  wick.  Trans. 

2.  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  pale,  pearly-gray 
color ;  —  called  also  2ieurl  mica.  Dana. 

MAR'GA-rItes,  n.  An  herb  ;  a  daisy.  Ainsworth. 

MAR-GA-RlT'lc  «•  {Chem.)  Noting  a  fatty  acid 
obtained  from  castor  oil.  Brande. 

MAR-GA-RI-TIf'?R-oCs,  a.  [L.  margaritifer ; 
margarita,  a  pearl,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Con- 
taining or  producing  pearls.  Maunder. 

MAR'ga-r6n,  )  „.  (^chem.)  A  white,  solid, 
MAR'GA-RONE,  )  fatty  matter,  obtained  by  dis- 
.    tilling  margaric  acid  with  quicklime.       P.  Cyc. 

MAR'GA-RO0s,a.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  fattv  acid  con- 
taining less  oxygen  than  margaric  aciS.  Brande. 

MAR'GAY,  n.  {ZoOl.)  A  species  of  wild  cat,  na- 
tive of  South  America ;  Felis  tigrin-a.    Fisc/ier. 

t  MAR9E,  n.     [Fr.  7narge.']    A  margin.    Spenser. 

+  MAR'95NT,  w.    A  margin.  Stiak. 

t  MAR'9gNT,  V.  a.  To  note  in  the  margin  of  a 
book.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

MAR'9|N,  n.  [L.  margo,  marginis ;  It.  margine ; 
Sp.  margen ;  Fr.  marge."] 

1.  A  border  ;  brink  ;  verge  ;  edge ;  rim.   "  The 
margin  of  the  fatal  flood."  Dryden. 

2.  The  blank  space   left  around  the  printed 
page  of  a  book ;  as,  "A  note  in  the  margin." 
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3.  {Com.)  An  opportunity  for  profit,  arising 
from  the  difference  m  the  prices  at  which  an  ar- 
ticle may  be  bought  and  sold.  Warrington. 

Margin  of  a  cuume,  (^Arch.)  the  uppvr  Hide  of  a 
coiirsu  (if  Hiates  uncovered  by  the  next  Huperior  courae. 

Syn.—  See  Border. 

MAR'^JN,  V.  a.    To  border.  Bourne. 

MAR'9|N-AL,  a.  [It.  marginale;  Sp.  4r  Fr,  mar- 
ginal ]  llelating  to,  or  being  on,  the  margin  ; 
as,  "  Marginal  note."  Adduon. 

MAR-(^IJ^-A' U-4,n.  pi.  Notes  written  on  the 
margin  of  books.  Coleridge. 

MAR'^JN-AL-LV, (kJ.     In  the  margin.   Newcome. 

MAR'QIN-ATE,  ».  a.  [L.  margino,  marginatus  ; 
Sp.  margenar ;  Fr.  marginer.]  To  furnish  with 
a  margin.  Cockeram. 

MARVIN-ATE,      >  „.     na,.i„g  ^  „„gi„  .   ,„„. 

MAR'9|N-AT-eD,  )  gined.  Johmon. 

MAR'pjNED,  a.     Ilaving  a  margin.       Goldsmith. 

MAR'GODE,  n.  {Min.)  An  extremely  hard  bluish- 
gray  stone.  Wright. 

MAR'GOT,  n.  {Ich.)  An  American  fish  of  the 
perch  kind.  Wright. 

MAR'GRAVE,  n.  [Gcx.markgraf;  wjarA,  a  bound, 
and  graf,  a  count ;  i.  e.  count  or  keeper  of  the 
marcnes,  or  borders.]  A  title  of  sovereignty  or 
rank  formerly  used  in  Germany,  and  equivalent 
to  the  English  marquis.  Brande. 

MAR-GRA'VJ-ATE,  n.  The  territory,  jurisdiction, 
or  dignity  of  a  margrave.  Maunder. 

MAR'GRA-ViNE,  n.  [Ger.  markgrafinn.\  The 
wife  of'  a  margrave,  equivalent  to  the  English 
mxirchioness.  Maunder. 

MA  'RI-An,  a.  Relating  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  to 
Queen  Mary.  Southey. 

MA'R|-JET,  n.    A  kind  of  violet.  Bailey. 

MA-Rl9'5-NOUS,  a.  [L.  mare,  the  sea,  and  ertc^no, 
to  produce.]    Produced  in  or  by  the  sea.  Wright. 

mAr'J-GOLD  [mftrVgOld,  W.  P.J.E.F.Ja.Sm. 
Wr.;  nia're-gSId,  S.  K."],  n.  [Mary  and  gold.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants 
of  several  varieties  ;  Calendula.  Loudon. 

Marigold  windows,  {Arch.)  circular  windows  often 
found  in  cathedrals,  called  also  rose  windows  and 
Caiharine-wheel  windows.  Craig, 

mAr'I-GRAph,  n.  [L.  mare,  the  sea,  and  Gr. 
ypiip<o,  to  describe ;  Fr.  marigraphe.]  A  ma- 
chine for  registering,  in  a  permanent  manner, 
the  height  of  the  tides.  Simmonda. 

mAr'i-NAte,  v.  a.  [Fr.  mariner.]  [i.  marinat- 
ed ;  pp.  marinating,  marinated.]  To  salt 
and  pickle,  as  fish  ;  to  salt  and  preserve.  King. 

M.^-rIne'  (m?i-r5n'),  a.  [L.  marinus ;  mare,  the 
sea  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  mai-ino  ;  Fr.  marin.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  sea.  "  Shells  and  other 
marine  bodies."  Woodward. 

2.  Maritime;  naval;  nautical.  "Touching 
mantle  affairs."  Hayward. 

Marine  acid,  the  name  formerly  applied  to  muriatic 
or  hydrochloric  acid.  —  Manne  glue.  See  GLUE. — 
Marine  railway,  a  railway  on  which  ships  may  be 
drawn  up  from  the  water  to  be  repaired. 

Syn.  —  See  Nautical. 

MA-RiNE',  n.    1.  Sea  affairs ;  shipping ;  a  navy. 

The  first  [fnctions]  wished  France  diverted  fW>ra  the  poli- 
tics of  the  continent,  to  attend  solely  to  her  mcuiiif.     Burke. 

2.  A  soldier  in  a  ship  of  war.  Johnson. 

Royal  marines,  a  body  of  Enftlisb  troops  trained  to 
encounter  an  enemy  either  at  sea  or  on  land. 

MAr'I-N^R,  n.     [A.  S.  mariner.  —  Fr.  marinier.'] 
One  whose  business  it  is  to  navigate  the  sea ;  a 
seaman ;  a  sailor. 
Syn.  — See  Sailor. 

mAR-I-NQ-RA'MA,  n.  [L.  mare,  the  sea,  and  Gr. 
Spn/ia,  a  view.]     A  view  of  the  sea.  Wright. 

MA-R|-f)L'A-T5R,  M.  A  worshipper  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary."  y.  Brit.  Rer. 

MA-R|-C)L'A-TRY,  n.  [Mary  and  Gr.  Xarpiia, 
worship.]  Worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Ch.  Ob. 

MAR'1-pOt,  n.  {Zoil.)  A  kind  of  weasel;  the 
zoril  of  Buffon ;  Viverra  zoriUa.  Wright. 
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t  M Ak'IBH,  n.  [M.  Goth,  mariaaiw ,  A.  8.  nurte. 
or  mere ;  Qer.  marach.]   A  marsh.  MtUon 

MAr'ISII,  a.     Fenny  ;  boggy  ;  swampy.      Baton. 

MAr'I-TAL  [m»r'?.t»l,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja  Wr  ; 
ni»-rl't»l,  Sm. ;  iii»-rit»l  or  mir'^-iAi.  A'.],  a.  [L. 
niuntalis  ;  Sp.  <Sr  Fr.  nutrital,  pertaining  to  mar- 
riage.] I'erUiuing  to  a  husband;  incident  to  a 
husband.  Ayliffe. 

t  MAR'I-TAT-ei),  a.  [L.  maritatua,  married.! 
Having  a  husband.  Bailey. 

MA-RIT'I-MAL  [m»-rlt'?-m»l,  S.  W.  P.Ja. ;  uAr"- 
?-tl-m9l,  Sm.],  a.  [Sec  Maritime.]  Maritime. 
"A  man^ima/ voyage."     [n.]  Raleigh, 

tMA-RlT'l-MATE,  a.     Maritime.  Raleigh. 

MA.TI-TTme  rmSrViTm),  a.  [L.  maritimm;  It- 
marittimo ;  Sp.  maritimo ;  Fr.  maritime.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  sea;  marine;  naval: 
nautical. 

2.  Bordering  on,  or  being  near,  the  sea.  "  A 
maritime  town."  Addiaon. 

M AR'JQ-RAM,  n.  [Low  L.  majorana ;  It.  magqio- 
rana;  Sp.  mejorana;  Ft.  marjolaine.]  {aot.) 
A  genus  of  aromatic  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants  of  several  varieties ;  Origanum.  Loudon. 
4S~  The  species  generally  cultivated  are  the  com- 
mon or  pot  marjoram  (Origanum  rulgare),  and  iiweel 
or  suiiiiiier  marjoram  ( Origanum  marjorana),  and  bas 
tard  or  winter  marjoram  (Origanum  prrartroticum). 
Farm.  Ency. 

MARK,  n.  1.  [Goth,  marka  ;  A.  S.  mearc;  Dut. 
merk;  Ger.  mark;  Dan.  maerke;  Sw.  marke; 
\V.  marc]  A  token  by  which  anv  thing  is 
known  ;  a  sign ;  a  note  ;  a  characteristic. 

As  men  that  have  passed  by  a  rock  at  sea  set  up  sume  mark, 
thereby  to  remember  their  former  danger  and  avoid  iL/ZoMes 

2.  A  line  drawn  or  a  point  made,  as  by  the 
hand  or  an  instrument ;  a  stamp ;  an  impression ; 
a  print ;  as,  "  A  mark  on  goods." 

3.  A  vestige ;  a  track  ;  a  trace  ;  a  symptom. 
At  prcient  there  are  scarce  any  tnarla  left  of  a  subterra- 
nean Are.  AMiton. 

4.  An  evidence  ;  a  proof;  indication  ;  badge. 

As  the  confusion  of  tonrues  was  a  mart  of  leparation,  ao 
the  t>eing  of  one  language  is  a  mark  of  union.  bactm. 

5.  Distinction ;  eminence ;  as,  "  A  man  of 
mark." 

A  place  of  great  and  good  marl:  and  scope.         Carrw. 

6.  Any  thing  at  which  a  missile  weapon  is  di- 
rected ;  object ;  as,  "  To  fire  at  a  mark." 

7.  A  cross  or  character  made,  as  a  signature, 
by  one  who  cannot  WTite  his  name. 

The  method  of  the  Saxons  was,  for  such  as  could  write  to 
inscribe  their  names,  and,  whether  they  eouM  write  or  not, 
to  affix  the  sifin  (if  the  cross:  which  custom  our  illiterate  vul- 
gar do,  for  the  most  part,  to  this  day  keep  up,  by  sifiuing  a 
cross  for  their  mark  wncn  unable  to  write  their  name. 

iUackitone. 

8.  [Fr.  marc]  An  old  English  coin,  value 
13s.  4d.  sterling  (about  $3.22) :  —  a  German  coin, 
value  Is.  4d.  sterling  (about  $0.32).        Brande. 

9.  A  weight  for  gold,  silver,  &c.  Wright. 

10.  [Fr.  marque]  A  license ;  commonly  writ- 
ten marque.  —  See  Marqve.  Johnaon. 

Syn.  —  Mark  is  a  term  variously  applied,  and  a 
thinR  made  in  diflerent  modes.  A  mark  made  by  ink, 
chalk,  or  by  an  instrument ;  a  fluiri  on  (^>od*,  an  ani- 
mal, or  a  person  ;  a  mark  to  be  shot  at ;  a  man  of 
mark  or  distinction.  A  priut  of  the  fool ;  a  ;>rtMr  on 
paper  ;  an  impression  on  wax ;  stamp  on  a  newapa- 
per;  a  sign  of  a  shopkeeper  ;  sign  of  the  zodiac  ;  a 
token  of  friendship  ;.  a  symptom  of  disease  ;  an  indica- 
tion of  wisdom  ;  a  trace  of  an  ancient  cusluui  ;  a 
vufi^eof  an  ancient  landmark  ;  the  foouteps  of  tlioae 
who  preceded,  and  the  tracks  which  tlicy  left  l>ehind  ; 
a  badge  of  office  or  distinction  ;  a  stigma  of  reproach. 

MARK,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  mearcian  ;  Dut.  merkett ;  Ger. 
marken;  Dan.  mcerke;  Sw.  mSrka.  —  It.  mar- 
care;  Sp.  marcar;  Fr.  marquer.  —  See  Mark, 

n.]       \i.  MARKED;  pp.  MARKING,  MARKED.] 

1.  To  impress  with  a  token  or  evidence,  or 
with  a  stamp  or  brand  ;  to  trace  a  line  or  lines 
upon  ;  to  impress ;  to  stamp  ;  to  brand  ;  to  print. 

For  our  quiet  poaseasion  of  things  lueftal,  they  an  nato- 
rally  nmrkeil  where  there  is  need.  Ortm. 

2.  To  take  notice  of;  to  notice ;  to  note. 

Mttrk  (hem  which  cause  divisions  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
which  ye  have  learned,  and  avoid  them.  Rom,  xvi.  17. 

To  mark  out,  tn  notify,  as  by  a  mark  or  tlamp  ;  to 
point  out ;  to  indicate  ;  to  distinguish. 

MARK,  r.  n.  To  note ;  to  take  notice  ;  to  observe. 


Men  mart  when  IheT  hit,  and  never 
iniaa,  as  they  do  also  of  dreama. 


when  they 
Ibfcon. 
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MAR'kAb,  n.  (Astron.)  The  principal  star  in  the 
constellation  Pegasus.  Hind. 

t  MARK'A-BLE,  a.     Remarkable.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

MARIiEO  (markt), /J.  a.  1.  Impressed  with  a  mark. 

2.  Noted;  prominent;  notable  ;  conspicuous. 

MAR-KEE',  n.     See  Mahquee. 

RIARK'jfR,  n.     1.  One  who  marks  or  notes. 

2:  {Mil.)  One  who  designates  the  wheeling- 
point,  or  the  change  of  direction,  of  a  battalion 
or  company.  Shepard. 

MAR'KgT,  n.  [A.  S.  market ;  Dut.  <Sr  Gcr.  markt ; 
Dan.  marked;  Sw.  marknad;  Icel.  markadr; 
"W.  marchnad;  M.  margcy;  Gael.  <^  Ir.  mar- 
gadh. — Mod.  L.  mercheta ;  L.  mercatus  ;  mercor, 
to  traffic  ;  iiierx,  mcrcis,  goods ;  It.  mercato ;  Sp. 
Tnercado ;  Fr.  7narch/^.] 

1.  A  public  place  for  the  sale  of  commodities, 
especially  provisions ;  a  place  of  public  traffic ; 
a  mart ;  an  emporium  ;  an  entrepot. 

If  one  buslu'l  of  wheat  and  two  of  barley  will,  in  the  mar- 
ket, be  taken  one  for  another,  they  arc  of  equal  worth.  Locke. 

2.  Purchase  and  sale ;  as,  "  To  find  a  ready 
market  for  merchandise." 

3.  Hate ;  price  ;  charge  ;  cost ;  valuation. 

So  of  old 
Was  blood  and  life  at  a  low  market  sold.  Dniden. 

4.  A  building  in  which  provisions  are  sold  ;  a 
market-house. 

5.  {Eng.  Law.)  The  franchise  or  privilege  by 
which  a  town  is  enabled  to  keep  a  market,  or 
market-houses,  within  its  limits.  Burrill. 

h.  AR'KgT,  V.  n.  [i.  marketed;  j»p.  marketing, 
MARKETED.]  To  deal  at  a  market ;  to  buy  or 
sell ;  to  make  bargains.  Johnson. 

M  AR'KgT,  V.  a.    To  sell ;  to  dispose  of ;  to  vend. 

M  VR'K^T-A-BLE,  a.  Current  in,  or  fit  for  sale  in, 
the  market ;  such  as  may  be  sold.  "  All  mar- 
ketable commodities."  Bp.  Hall. 

MAR'KgT-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
marketable.  Coleridge. 

AIAR'KfT-BELL,  71.  A  bell  to  give  notice  of  the 
time  of  a  market.  Shak. 

MAR'K^T-CRI'pR,  n.  A  crier  of  the  market.  Lee. 

MAR'KPT-CROSS,  n.  A  cross  set  up  where  a 
market  is  held. 

These  things  you  have  articulated. 
Proclaimed  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches.      Shak. 

MAr' KPT-DAY,  n.  The  day  on  which  a  market 
is  held.  Dryden. 

MAR'KpT-FOLKS  (mar'ket-foks),  n.  ])l.  [See 
Folk.]     People  who  go  to  the  market. 

Poor  market-folks,  that  come  to  sell  their  com.        Shak. 

MAR'KpT-ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  business  of 
buying  and  selling,  as  in  a  market. 

MAR'KgT— MAID,  n.  A  woman  or  a  girl  who  goes 
to  market.  Shak. 

MAR'KPT-MAN,  w.;  pi.  mar'ket-m£n.  A  man 
who  goes  to  market.  Shak. 

MAR'KeT-PLACE,  n.  A  place  where  a  market 
is  held ;  market-house. 

Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'erspread: 

The  man  of  Koss  divides  tlie  weekly  bread.  Pope. 

MAR'KeX-PRICE,  )  „.     The  price  at  which  any 
MAR'K^T-RATE,  )  thing  is  currently  sold. 

The  actual  price  at  which  any  commodity  is  commonly 
Bold  is  called  its  market-price.  A.  Smith. 

t  MXE'R^T-STfiD,  n.    The  site  of  a  market. 

Drayton. 

MAR'KpT-TO^t^N,  n.    A  town  in  which  a  stated 

market  is  hold.  Spe7iser. 

MAR'KPT-VVOM'AN  (mar'ket-wam'gn),  n.  A 
woman  who  carries  any  thing  to  market  for 
sale.  Ash. 

MARK'lNG-lNK,  n.  Indelible  ink  for  marking 
cloth,  &c.  Hooker. 

MARK'MAN,  n.    Same  as  Marksman.         Shak. 

MARKS'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  marksmen.  1.  A  man 
skilful  to"  hit  a  mark.  Shak. 

_  2.  One  who  cannot  write  his  name,  but  makes 
his  mark  for  it. 

In  the  original  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  which  is 
now  [17"7]  in  tlie  British  Museum,  there  are  abundance  of 
marksmen.  SVicoUon  8r  Jium,  Hist,  of  Oumberlarul. 


MARKS'MAN-SHIp,  n.  Quality  of  being  a  marks- 
man ;  dexterity  of  a  marksman.  Silliman, 

MARL,  71.  [L.  marga ;  It.  ^  Sp.  marga.  —  Dut.  S^ 
Ger.  mergel ;  W.  marl.  —  Skinner  derives  it 
from  A.  S.  merg,  marrow.]  A  fertilizing  earth, 
or  a  sort  of  calcareous  earth  compounded  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  cLay  in  various  propor- 
tions and  in  diti'erent  degrees  of  compactness 
and  friability.  B7-ande. 

MARL,  V.  a.  [i.  marled  ;  pp.  MARLING,  MARLED.] 

1.  To  manure  with  marl.  Mortimer. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  wind  around,  as  a  rope,  with 
marline.  '    Dana. 

MAR-LA'CEOUS  (66),  a.  Resembling  marl.  Wright. 

MAR'LEON,  71.    See  Merlin.  Todd. 

MAR'LINE  (inar'ljn),  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  line  of 
two  strands,  but  little  twisted,  used  for  winding 
round  ropes  or  cables,  to  prevent  their  being 
fretted ;  a  finer  kind  of  spun-yarn.  Dana. 

MAR'LINE-SPIkE,  n.  (Naut.)  An  iron  pin  sharp- 
ened at  one  end,  and  having  a  hole  in  the  other 
for  a  lanyard ;  —  used  in  splicing  ropes.    Dana. 

MAR'LJNG,  n.   A  winaing  with  marlines.    Smart. 

MAR'L|NG-SPIkE,  71.     Marline-spike.         Dana. 

MAR'LITE,  n.     (Min.)  A  variety  of  marl.      Ure. 

MAR-LIT'|C,  a.  (Min.)  Relating  to,  or  contain- 
ing, marlite.  Smart. 

MARL'— PIT,  n.     A  pit  out  of  which  marl  is  dug. 

MARL'STONE,  n.  (Geol.)  A  sandy,  calcareous, 
and  irony  stratum,  which  divides  the  upper 
from  the  lower  lias  clays.  P.  Cyc. 

MARL'Y,  a.     Abounding  with,  or  like,  marl. 

MAR'MA-LADE,  71.  [It.  mai-mellata ;  Sp.  mer- 
meltda ;  Fr.  7narmeladc.]  A  confect  made  of 
quinces  or  other  fruit,  boiled  to  a  consistence 
with  sugar.  Quincy. 

t  MAR'MA-LET,  n.    Marmalade.  Bailey. 

MAR'MA-TITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  black  blende,  con- 
sisting of  sulphuret  of  zinc  and  sulphuret  of 
iron ;  —  so  named  from  Marmato,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Popayan,  where  it  is  found.  Dana. 

MAR'MO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  n&pita^oi,  marble,  and 
UOoi,  a  stone.]  {Mi7i.)  A  silicate  of  magnesia, 
occurring  massive,  of  a  grayish  and  greenish 
color,  and  a  pearly  lustre.  E7ig.  Cyc. 

MAR-MO-RA'CEOUS  (-shns,  66),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  like,  marble  ;  mannorean.  Maunder. 

MAR'MO-RATE,       )  a.     [L.  marmoratus.1    Cov- 
mAr'MO-RAT-^D,  >  ered  with  marble.         Wood. 

t  MAR-MO-RA'TIOiV,  71.  [L.  marmoratio.]  An 
overlaying  or  incrusting  with  marble.     Blount. 

MAR-MO-RA'TVM,n.     [L.]     A  cement  formed 

of  pounded  marble  and  lime.  Brande. 

MAR-MO'R5-AL,  a.     Marmorean.     [r.]    Shelley. 

MAR-MO'Rg-AN,  a.  [L.  marmorevs  ;  It.  mar- 
moreo;  Fr.  marmorKen.l  Made  of,  or  like, 
marble.  Hamilton. 

mAr'MOSE,  M.  [Fr.]  (ZoV^.)  A  species  of  opos- 
sum, inhabiting  Mexico  and  South  America ; 
Didelphis  murinus.  Waterhoiise. 

MAR-M0-§ET',  n.  [Fr.  marmouset.]  {Zo''l.)  A 
sn    U  monkey.  —  See  Jacchus.  Shak. 

MAR'MOT,  or  MAR-Mf)T' 

[nijir-inot',  .S.  W. ;  mar'- 
mot,  Jn.  K.  R.  Ash, 
\Vr  Wh.;  ni?r-niot',  P. 
Sw.],  71.  [It.  marmot- 
ta,  or  marmotto ;  Fr. 
marmot.']  {Zonl.)  A  ro- 
dent quadruped  of  the  f'la.rmot  (ArcfomysAlpinus.) 
genus  Arctomys,  somewhat  like  the  squirrel,  and 
placed  in  the  same  family  by  Van  Der  Hoeven. 
ti^  The  marmots,  however,  in  their  general  form, 
are  nearly  the  reverse  of  the  squirrels,  being  heavy, 
with  short  Icrs,  a  mitidle-sized  or  short  tail,  and  a 
large,  flat  head.    Brande. 

MA-RONE',  n.  [Fr.  marron.']  An  impure  color 
or  pigment,  in  which  red  predominates.   Weale. 

mAr'ON-ITE,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
Maro,  who  seceded  from  the  Catholic  Church  in 


the  7th  century,  and  established  a  sect  in  the 
mountains  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus  in 
S^ria.  Brande. 

MA-r66n',  n.  [Supposed  to  be  derived  from 
a  word,  used  in  Sjjanish  America,  signifying 
hog-hunters.  Brande.]  A  free  negro,  or  a  run- 
away negro  slave,  in  the  West  Indies,  living  in 
the  mountains.  Ed,  ]lgl^, 

MA-R66n',  v.  a.  [i.  MAROONED;  pp.  MAROON- 
ING, MAROONED.]  {Natit.)  To  leave,  as  sailors, 
on  a  desolate  island  ;  to  place  in  the  condition 
of  maroons.  Crabb. 

MAR'PLOT,  n.    One  who  defeats  a  plot.     Clarke. 

MARquE  (mirk),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Ger.  mark,  a 
boundary.] 

1.  {Laio.)  A  permission  or  license  to  pass  the 
frontier  of  a  country,  in  order  to  make  repri- 
sals ;  —  generally  used  as  synonymous  with  re- 
prisal. Burrill. 

2.  A  ship  commissioned  to  make  reprisals. 

Brande. 
Letters  of  marque  and  rcpmaf,  commissions  or  let- 
ters which  authorize  reprisals  on  a  foreign  state,  par- 
ticularly on  the  merchant-vessels  of  an  enemy. 

MAR-qUEE'  (mar-ke'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  field-tent, 
or  covering,  made  of  strong  canvas,  to  keep  off 
the  rain.  Crabb. 

MAR'QU^SS  (nvar'kwes),  n.  [Sp.  marques.']  An 
English  title  of  dignity  next  in  rank  to  that  of 
duke.  —  See  Marqiis.  Seldcn. 

jKS="TiIl  of  late,  marquis  was  the  usual  and  almost 
.  only  form  ;  but  marquess  has  now  become  common. 
Smart  says,  "  Marquis,  the  French  orthography,  is 
getting  out  of  use,  except  when  we  refer  to  a  foreigner 
bearing  this  title."  —  In  England  this  title  was  first 
conferred  by  Richard  II.,  who,  in  1387,  created  Rob- 
ert de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  Marquess  of  Dublin. 
Brandf. 

MAR'aU^T-RY  (mar'k?t-re),  n.  [Fr.  marquetrie; 
marqueter,  to  speckle,  to  spot.]  {Arch.)  In- 
laid work,  consisting  of  different  pieces  of  di- 
vers colored  woods  of  small  thickness  glued  on 
to  a  ground  usually  of  oak  or  fur,  formerly 
much  used  in  cabinet-work,  but  now  chiefly  con- 
fined in  its  use  to  floors ;  checkered-work  ;  in- 
laid wood-work ;  parquetry.  Brande. 

MAR'aUlS  (mar'kwjs),  n.    1.    [Fr.  mar^nis ;  It. 

marchese ;  Sp.  7na7•q^tes.'\  A  title  of  dignity  in 

England,  France,  and  Germany,  next  m  rank 

below  that  of  duke.  —  See  MARauESS.  Peacham. 

2.  [Fr.  marquise.]  f  A  marchioness.      S/iak. 

MAR'aUl§-ATE  (mar'kwiz-9t),n.  [Fi.  mar qnisat.] 
The  seigniory  of  a  marquis.  Wotton. 

MAR'aUIS-DOM,  n.    A  marquisate.      Holinshed. 

MAr'R^R,  n.   One  who  mars  or  injures.  Ascham. 

mAr'RJ-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  mariable.]  That  may 
be  married  ;  marriageable,     [r.]  Huloet. 

mAr'RIA^E  (mSr'rij),  7i.  [L.  mas,  maris,  a  male; 
Fr.  mariage ;  mart,  a  husband.]  The  act  of 
marrying,  or  uniting  a  man  and  woman  for  life 
as  husband  and  wife  •.  the  state  of  legal  union 
between  a  man  and  a  woman ;  matrimony^ ; 
wedlock  ;  wedding ;  nuptials.  "  Marriage  is 
honorable  in  all."  Heh.  xiii.  4. 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy  is  because 
young  ladies  spend  tlicir  time  in  making  nets,  not  in  making 
cages.  i«'(/f. 

j^»  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective,  and  it  is 
often  used  in  composition  ;  as,marrio^e-articlos,  mor- 
rian-ehed,  &.C. 

Syn.  —  Marriage,  wedding,  and  nuptials,  imply 
rather  an  act  than  a  state  ;  matrimnvy  and  inrdlnck  de- 
note a  state  ;  but  the  term  marriage  is  also  used  to 
denote  both  an  act  and  a  state  ;  as,  "  Marriage  is  a 
divine  institution."  A  treaty  of  jnorria^c  ;  a  happy 
or  an  unhappy  TOarria^B  ;  a  splendid  or  an  unostenta- 
tious ^redding,  or  nuptials ;  holy  matrimony  ;  born  in 
wedlock. 
MAR'RIAgJE-A-BLE  (mar'rij-?-bI),  a.  1.  Fit  for 
wedlock ;  of  age  to  be  married. 

A  young  heiress  whom  I  begin  to  look  upon  as  marriage- 
able. hl>eclntoT. 

2.  Capable  of  union.  Milton. 

MAR'RJA^E-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being 

marriageable.  Ash. 

MAR'BIA^E-AR'TI-CLE^,  n'.pl.     A  contract  on 

which  a  marriage  is  founded.  WngM 
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MAR  lllACJrE-POR'TIQN,  n.  A  portion  given  to 
a  wuinan  at  her  marriage.  Burrows. 

MAR'RIED  (inttr'ri(l),p.  a.  1.  United  in  marriage ; 
as,  "  Married  persons." 

2.  Relating  to  marriage ;  conjugal ;  connu- 
bial.   •*  The  married  state."  Dryden. 

MAR'RI-C:R,  n.     One  who  marries.         Ann.  Reg. 

MjiR'RdJf',  a.  [Fr.]  Of  a  chestnut  color.  Hunter. 

MAR-Rd6N',  n.  [Fr.  marron,  a  chestnut.]  A 
ieep  red  or  chestnut  color.  Smart. 

MAR-RddiN",  a.  Of  a  deep  red,  claret,  or  chest- 
nut color;  chestnut-colored.  Jf$tnter. 

tMAR'RQ-auiN,  n.  [Fr.]  Spanish  leather; 
morocco.  C/uinibers. 

MAr'RQT,  n.    {Omtth.)  The  auk.  Booth. 

MAR'k6W  (mSir'rS),  n.  [A.  S.  menrh,  or  mearg  ; 
Dut.  merff,  or  murg ;  Ger.  ?nark ;  Dan.  marv ; 
Sw.  merg,  or  ?rtrt/y.] 

1.  A  soft,  olciigineus  substance,  contained  in 
the  bones  of  animals  ;  pith ;  medulla. 

The  back-bone  hath  a  kind  of  marrow  which  hath  nn  af- 
finity with  the  brain.  Bacun. 

2.  The  essence  or  best  part  of  any  thing. 

3.  A  companion.     [North  of  Eng.]  Ray. 

t  MAR'ROW,  r.  a.  To  fill  as  with  marrow ;  to 
glut.     "  Their  marrowed  mouths."         Quarles. 

MAR'RQW-DONE,  n.  1.  [marrow  and  bone.']  A 
bone  containing  marrow. 

To  iMjil  the  cliielcen  and  tlic  marro\c-bones.  CJkatceer. 
2.  pi.  [Written  marie-hones  by  Chaucer,  and 
mnri-boiws  by  Sir  T.  More.  —  "  Mtrie"  says 
Richardson,  "  is  supposed  to  be  Mary,  the 
name  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  compound  to  be 
applied  to  the  knees  from  the  genuflections 
made  to  her."]  {In  burlesque.)  The  knees, 
"  Down  upon  your  marrow-bones.'"  Dryden. 
To  bring  one  dottn  upon  his  marrow-bones,  to  make 
one  beg  pardon  on  his  knees. 

MAr'RQW-FAT,  n.  A  rich  kind  of  pea.  Johnson. 

MAr'ROW-Tsh,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  marrow. 
"A  soft,  mirrowish  . . .  substance."      Burton. 

MAR'RQW-l6ss,  a.    Void  of  marrow.         Shak. 

MAR'ROW-Y,  a.  Full  of  marrow ;  pithy.  Cotgrave. 

MAR-RU'BI-UM,  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants ;  hoarliound.  Ogilvie. 

MAR'RY,  v.  a.  [It.  maritare ;  Sp.  maridar ;  Fr. 
marier.  —  See  Mauhiaoe.]     [t.  maruied  ;  pp. 

MARRYING,  MARRIED.] 

1.  To  join  or  unite  in  marriage.  Gay. 

2.  To  give  in  marriage. 

Mecienas  toolc  the  iibcrty  to  tell  him  [Augustus]  that  he 
must  either  nian-y  his  daughter  to  Agrippa  or  take  away  hia 
life.  Bacon. 

3.  To  take  for  husband  or  for  wife. 

Tou  'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should  marry  her.         Shak. 

4.  To  join  together ;  to  unite  ;  to  link. 

And  ever,  against  eating  cares, 

Lap  nic  in  soft  Lydian  airs 

Married  to  immortal  verse.  MUton. 

MAr'RY,  v.  n.    To  enter  into  the  conjugal  state. 

Never  marry  but  for  love,  but  see  that  thou  lovest  what  is 
lovely.  Penn. 

MAr'RY,  interf.  Indeed  ;  forsooth  ;  — originally, 
By  Mary ;  i.  e.  by  the  Virgin  Mary.       C/Mucer. 

MAR'RY-Ing,  n.    Act  of  one  who  marries.  Stoto. 

MAR§,  n.  [L.]  1.  {Roman  Myth.)  The  Latin  name 
of  the  deity  who  was  worshipped  as  the  god  of 
war.  Brande. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  planet,  the  next  to  the  earth 
in  the  order  of  distance  from  the  sun.        Hind. 

3.  {Old  Chem.)  A  term  applied  to  iron. Torfd. 

MAR'S.\-LA,  n.    A  white  Sicily  wine.         Smart. 

MARSH,  n.  [M.  Goth,  marisaiw,  A.  S.  mersc, 
Ger.  marsch.  —  Old  Fr.  marche;  Fr.  marais.] 
A  tract  of  low  land  frequently  overflowed  with 
water ;  a  watery  tract  of  land  ;  a  fen  ;  a  bog  ;  a 
quagmire ;  a  morass  ;  a  swamp. 

MAR'SHAL,  n.  [Low  L.  marechallus,  or  mares- 
chalcus,  from  Ger.  marschalk,  or  marschall; 
mahre,  a  horse,  and  schalk,  a  servant ;  i.  e.  an 
attendant  upon  horses ;  It.  tnarescinllo ;  Old 
Fr.  mareschall ;  Fr.  mardchal.  —  Gael.  4f  Ir.  ma- 


rascal,  or  marasgal. —  "The  word  appears  to 
have  been  extended  from  the  primitive  usage, 
curator  equorum,  he  that  had  charge  of  horses." 
Richardson.] 

1.  An  oflicer  who  regulates  combats  in  the  lists. 

No  nmmhal  by. 
As  kingly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try.        Drydtn. 

2.  One  who  regulates  rank  or  order  at  a 
feast,  or  other  assembly;  a  master  of  ceremo- 
nies, or  of  a  public  celebration. 

Through  the  hall  there  walked  to  and  tro 

A  jolly  yeoman,  nuirnhal  of  the  same.  Siiemer. 

3.  One  who  goes  before  a  prince  td  declare 
his  coming ;  a  nerald ;  a  harbinger ;  a  pursui- 
vant. Sidney. 

4.  A  title  of  honor  in  many  European  coun- 
tries, applied  to  various  dignitaries  and  hi^h 
ortices,  and  especially  to  a  commander-in-chief 
of  military  forces.  Brande. 

5.  A  commander  in  chief  of  military  forces. 

6.  The  ministerial  officer  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  with  duties  similar  to  those  of  a 
sheriff.     [U.  S.]  BurriU. 

Eart  marshal,  or  lord  marshal,  a  bipli  officer  of  stale, 
who  presided  in  the  Court  of  Chivalry.  —  Marshal  of 
the  Amw-'s  house.,  or  kniffht  marshal,  an  officer  wliose 
especial  authority  is  in  the  klng'x  palace,  to  hear  and 
determine  all  pleas  of  tlie  crown,  to  punish  faultx 
committed  within  the  verge,  and  to  hear  and  judge  of 
suits  between  persons  of  the  king's  household.  ~ 
Marshal  of  the  King^s  Bench  Prison,  the  officer  who 
had  charge  of  that  prison.  BurriU. 

MAR'SHAL,  V.  a.     [i.    MAK.SHALLED;  pp.   mah- 

SHALLING,  MARSHALLED.] 

1.  To  rank  in  order ;  to  arrange  ;  to  dispose. 

As  inconceivable  as  tliat  a  blind  man  should  martlial  nn 
aniiy.  Glunvilt. 

2.  To  lead,  as  a  harbinger  ;  to  herald. 

Thou  marsharst  me  the  way  that  I  was  going..       Shal: 

MAR'SHAL-L^R,  n.  One  who  marshals  or  ar- 
ranges ;  one  who  puts  in  order. 

Dryden  was  the  great  refiner  of  English  poetry,  and  the 
best  marthaUer  of  words.  IVapp. 

MAR'SHAL-LiNG,  n.  {Her.)  The  arrangement 
and  distribution  of  coats  in  a  shield  so  as  to 
denote  the  several  matches  and  alliances  of  a 
family.  Brande. 

MAR'SHAL-SEA  (-b5),  n.  [Seat  or  see  of  the  mar- 
shal.    Smart.]^ 

1.  A  prison  in  Southwark,  Eng.,  belonging  to 
the  marshal  of  the  king's  household.     Johnson. 

2.  {Law.)  The  court  of  the  lord  steward  of 
the  king's  household,  having  jurisdiction  of 
crimes  committed  within  any  of  the  palaces  or 
houses  of  the  king  ;  —  originally  held  before  the 
marshal  of  the  king's  house  to  administer  jus- 
tice between  the  king's  domestic  servants. 

Whishavo. 
MAR'SHAL-SHIp,  n.    The  office  of  a  marshal. 
MARSH '-BRED,  a.    Bred  in  a  marsh.         Clarke. 

MARSH'-ClNaUE'FOlL  (-sink'-),  n.  {Bot.)  A 
plant  found  in  marshes  and  peaty  bogs  about  a 
foot  high,  having  dark  purple  flowers,  and  five 
exterior  sepals;  Comarum  palustre.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MARSH'-£l'D(;r,  n.  {Bot.)  A  shnibby,  coarse 
plant,  with  thickish  leaves  ;  Iva  frulescens  ;  — 
called  also  highwater-shrvb.  Gray. 

MARSH'-HAr-RI-5R,  n.  {Omith.)  The  harpy; 
duck-hawk  ;  Circus  aruginosua.  Tarrell. 


MARSH'-LAND,  n.    Marshy  land. 


Drayton. 


MARSH'-MAL-LOW,  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant 
having  flowers  of  a  pale  rose  color  and  a  carrot- 
shaped,  white,  fleshy  root,  as  thick  as  the  thumb, 
often  used  as  an  emollient  and  demulcent ; 
Althea  officinalis.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MARSH'-MAr'I-GOLD,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  found 
in  meadows  and  wet  ditches ;  water  caltrops ; 
Caltha  palustris.  Eng.  Cyc. 

49"  This  well-known  plant  is  used  as  a  pot-berb  in 
spring,  when  coming  into  (lower,  under  the  name  of 
cowslips.     Oray. 

MARSH'-rfiN'NY-WORT  (-wdrt),  n.  (Bot.)  A 
plant  having  slender  stems  creeping  or  rooting 
m  the  mud,  with  its  leaves,  of  the  size  and  form 
of  a  piece  of  money,  lying  flat  on  the  ground  ; 
Hydrocotyle  nd'/aris ;  —  called  also  pennywort, 
sheep-killing  pennygrass,  white-rot,  JIukewort, 
and  sheep' s'-bane.  Eng.  Cyc. 


MARHH'-K6CK-9T,n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  watpr. 
cress.  Johnson. 

M ARSH'-RO^E-M A-RY,  n.  (Bot.)  A  North  Ameri- 
can plant,  the  root  of  which  is  a  very  powerful 
astringent ;  Statice  Limonium.  Gray 

MARSH'-SAM-PHfRE,n.  (Bot.)  A gcnusofplanU 
found  in  moist  salt  districts  ;  glasswort ;  salt- 
wort ;  Salicomia.  Loudoti. 

MARSH'-TRE-FCilL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  found  in 
boggy  soils,  having  a  very  bitter  root,  used  a«  a 
tonic ;  buckbean ;  MenyatUhestri/oUata. Loudon. 

MARSn'Y,  a.     1.  Boggy  ;  wet ;   fenny  ;  swampy. 

"  Mars^iy  grounds.  Drynm. 

2.  Produced  in  marshes.  "Delicates  of  leave* 

and  marshy  weed."  Dryden. 

MAR-SIJ'Pl-AL,  n.  [Qr.iMpohntov,  Jj.  marsupium. 
Sec  Marsupium.  —  It.  marsupiale;  Yr.  marsu- 
pial.] {Zoul.)  One  of  the  Mursupialia,  a  niam- 
niiferous  quadruped,  the  female  of  which  has  a 
pouch,  which  serves  as  a  temporary  abode  for  her 
young,  as  the  kangaroo  and  opossum.    Brande. 

MAR-8U'Pl-AL,  a.  {Zor,l.)  PerUining  to  the 
Marsupialia ;  having  a  sack  or  pouch  under  the 
belly  for  carrying  the  young.  Owen. 

M.AR-SU-PI-A' LJ-jt,  n.  pi.  {Zor.l.)  An  order  o( 
animals,  the  females  of  which  are  furnished 
with  a  marsiipium,  or  pouch,  for  carrying  theii 
young.  —  See  Marsupial.  Brande. 

MAR-SU-Pl-A'Ll-AN,  a.  {ZorJ.)  Belonging  to 
the  class  Marsupialia  ;  marsupial.       Maunder 

MAR-SU'P|-A-LdlD,  a.  Resembling  the  marsu- 
pials. Hitchcock. 

MAR-su'Pl-AN,  a.  &  n.    See  Marsupial.  Kirby. 

MAR-SU-PI-A'TA,n.pl.    Marsupialia.    Brande. 

MAR-SU'PI-QN,  n.    See  Marsupium.  Dunglison. 

MAR'Sy-PITE,  n.  {Pal.)  One  of  a  genus  of  fos- 
sil echinoderms,  shaped  like  a  purse.     MantelL 

MAR-SU'PI-Cm,  n.     [L.  marsupium,  a  pouch.] 

1.  {Zoul.)  The  abdominal  pouch  of^  the  kan- 
garoo, opossum,  &c.,  for  carrying  their  young. 

Brande. 

2.  A  muscle  in  the  eye  of  hawks  which  ena- 
bles them  to  flatten  the  cornea,  so  as  to  see  to  a 
great  distance.  Brewer. 

3.  {Med.)  A  msLC  or  bag  with  which  any  part 
is  fomented.  Dungluon. 

MXRT,  m.     [Contraction  of  market.] 

1.  A  place  of  pubUc  traffic  ;  a  market.  "  A 
great  mart  of  the  best  horses."  Temple. 

2.  t  Purchase  and  sale  ;  bargain. 

I  plav  a  mrrchant's  part. 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart,  Shak. 

t  MART,  V.  a.    To  traffic  ;  to  buy  or  sell.     ShaJt. 

t  MART,  r.  n.    To  trade  dishonorably.  Shak. 

MAR'TA-g6n,  n.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  lily;  Turk's 
cap ;  Lilium  martagon.  Loudon. 

t  M AR'T^L,  r.  n.  [It.  marteOare ;  Fr.  marteUer.] 
To  strike  ;  to  make  a  blow.  Spenser. 

MAR-TfiL'LO,  a.  [Supposed  to  be  derived  from 
a  fort  in  Martelia  Bay,  Corsica.  Brande.]  Ap- 
plied to  a  tower,  or  circular  building  of  masonry. 
4^  MarteUo  towers  were  erected  along  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  British  coasts,  as  a  defence  against 
the  meditated  invasion  of  Bonaparte.    Brtnde. 

MAR'TfN,  n.  1.  [L.  martes;  It.  martora',  Sp. 
marta  ;  Fr.  marte,  or  martre.  —  A.  S.  menrthi 
Dut.  marter ;  Ger.  marder.]  {ZoiiL)  An  ani- 
mal of  the  family  Mustellida,  or  weasels^  and 
genus  Martes;  —  particularly  the  Martes /oina, 
or  stone-marten,  a  large  and  beautiful  animal, 
whose  fur  is  much  valued.  —  See  Stoxb-mar- 
TEN.  BeU. 

2.  [Fr.  martinet.]  (Omith.)  A  name  applied 
to  a  bird  of  the  swallow  tribe  ;  —  written  also 
martin.  Eng.  Cye. 

t  MAR'T(;rN,  n.    A  marten.  Johnson. 

MAR'TIAL  (mUr'shfl),  a.  [L. martialis ;  Mars,  the 
god  o^  war ;  It.  marstale ;  Sp.  marcial ;  Fr. 
martini.] 

1.  Relating  to  Mars  or  to  war ;  suited  to  war 
or  battle.     "  Martial  equipage."  Miton. 

2.  Given  to  war ;  warlike ;  brave. 
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It  ia  manifest  that  the  northern  tract  of  the  world  is  the 
more  martial  region.  Bacon. 

3.  Military;  not  civil;  as,  "Martial  law." 
"They  proceeded  in  a  kind  of  martial  jus- 
tice." Bacoti. 

4.  t  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  the  planet 
Mars.  Brotcne. 

5.  {Old  Chem.)  t  Having  the  qualities  of  iron. 
Martial  ethiops,  an  old  pharmaceutical  name  of  oxide 

of  iron.  — .1/ortiai  law,  an  arbitrary  law  originating  in 
emergencies,  regulated  by  the  expediency  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  extending  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  place 
or  country. ^Jtfortjo/  regains,  metallic  antimony  ob- 
tained by  deconipoaing  sulphuret  of  antimony  by 
means  of  iron.  Brande. 

Syn.  — Martial  is  a  more  technical  and  more  com- 
prehensive term  than  warlike.  Martial  law,  music, 
equipage  ;  warlike  spirit,  appearance ;  military  disci- 
pline, expedition ;  soldier-like  conduct. 

fMAR'TIAL-i^M,  n.  Quality  of  being  martial ; 
bravery ;  warlike  exercises.  Prince. 

fMAR'TIAL-rST,  n.     A  warrior.  Browne. 

MAR'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  martial  or  warlike  man- 
ner; bravely.  Warner. 

VAR'TJN,  n.  A  species  of  swallow  that  builds 
nests  on  the  eaves  of  houses  ;  —  written  also 
marten.  —  See  Makten.  Crabb. 

MAR-TJ-NET',  71.  1.  [Fr.  martinet.']  A  kind  of 
swallow  ;  a  martin.  Barret. 

2.  [Mil.)  A  very  severe  disciplinarian; — so 
called  from  Colonel  Martinet,  an  officer  in  the 
French  army  under  Louis  XIV.  Voltaire. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  small  rope  or  line  fastened  to 
the  leech  of  a  sail ;  a  martnet.  Bailey. 

MAR'TJ-N?T-i§M,  n.  Severe  discipline.  Ed.  Rev. 

MAR'T|N-GAL,     )  n.    {It.  ^  S-p.  martingala;  Yr. 
MAR'TJN-GALE,  )  martingale.'] 

1.  {Man.)  A  strap  passing  between  the  fore 
legs  of  a  horse,  from  the  nose-band  to  the  girth, 
to  prevent  his  rearing.  Harris. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  short,  perpendicular  spar,  un- 
der the  bowsprit-end,  used  for  guying  down  the 
head-stays.  Dana. 

MAR'T|N-MAs,  n.  [Mai-tin  and  mass.]  The  feast 
of  St.  Martin  ;  the  11th  of  November  ;  —  often 
called  maHihnas,  or  martlemas.  Fuller. 

MART'LgT,  n.     1.  A  kind  of  swallow ;  a  marten. 
The  temple-haunting  martlet.  Shak. 

2.  {Her.)  A  fanciful  bird,  depicted  without 
feet,  and  noting  a  fourth  son. 

MART'N^T,  n.  {Naut.)  One  of  the  small  lines 
fastened  to  the  leech  of  the  sail,  to  bring  that 
part  of  the  leech  which  is  next  to  the  yard-arm 
close  up  to  the  yard.  Bailey. 

t  MART'-ToWn,  n.    A  market-town.        Milton. 

MAR'TYR  (mar'tur),  n.  [Gr.  n6pTvp  ;  iiaprvpfu,  to 
bear  witness  ;  L.  martyr  ;  It.  martire  ;  Sp.  mar- 
tir ;  Fr.  martyr.  —  Goth,  maixtr ;  A.  S.  martyr.] 

1.  One  who  dies  for  the  truth,  or  who  suti'ers 
death  or  persecution  on  account  of  his  belief. 

Stephen  is  generally  called  the  protomartyr,  i.  e.  the  first 
martyr,  or  witness,  as  the  word  f<i(jrii/v  implies;  the  person 
who,  at  the  evident  risk  and  ultimate  loss  of  his  iife,  bears 
testimony  to  the  truth.  Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

2.  One  who  sacrifices  his  life  for  any  cause. 

The  martipn  to  vice  far  exceed  the  martyrs  to  virtue,  both 
in  endurance  and  in  number.  Colton. 

MAR'TYR  (mar'tur),  v.  a.  [i.  MARTYRED  ;  pp. 
MARTYRING,  MARTYRED.] 

1.  To  make  a  martyr  of  by  putting  to  death. 

The  primitive  Christians,  before  the  face  of  their  enemies, 
would  acknowledge  no  other  title  but  that,  though  hated, 
reviled,  tormented,  marti/red  for  it.  J'earaon. 

2.  To  torment ;  to  persecute ;  to  torture ;  to 
agonize ;  to  destroy. 

Amoret,  whose  gentle  heart 
Thou  martyrest  with  sorrow  and  with  smart.        Spenner. 

MAR'TYR-DOM,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  a  martyr ;  the  death  of  a  martyr  ;  testimony 
borne  to  truth  or  to  one's  belief  by  voluntary 
submission  to  death. 

The  better  fortitude 
Of  patience  and  heroic  martyrdom 
Unsung.  Milton. 

MAR'TYR-IZE,  v.  a.  [It.  martirizzare  ;  Sp.  mar- 
tirizar ;  Fr.  mnrtyriser.]   To  offer  as  a  sacrifice. 

To  her  my  heart  I  nightly  martyrise.  Spenser. 

t  MAR'TYR-LY,  a.  Relating  to  martyrs  or  to 
martyrdom.  Bp.  Gauden. 


t  MAR'TYR-O-LO^E,  n.     Martyrology.  Bp.  Hall. 

MAR-TYR-0-L5<?'1C,  ;  a.     Relating  to  mar- 

MAR-TYR-0-LO(?'l-C.AL,  >  tyrology.        Osborne. 

MAR-TYR-OL'O-^IST,  n.  [Fr.  martyrologiste.] 
A  writer  of  martyrology.  "  Fox,  the  rnartyr- 
ologist."  Warton. 

ftIAR-TYR-OL'0-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  fiiipTvp,  a  martyr, 
and  Xiyos,  a  discourse.] 

1.  That  department  of  ecclesiastical  history 
which  relates  to  the  acts  and  deaths  of  martyrs  ; 
a  register  of  martyrs. 

2.  A  calendar  or  register  kept  in  religious 
houses  wherein  are  insert^  the  names  and  do- 
nations of  their  benefactions  and  the  day  of  their 
death.  "  The  martyrology  of  Eusebius."  Brande. 

MAR'VpL,  n.  [L.  mirabilis,  wonderful ;  niiror, 
to  wonder  at;  It.  m.iraviglia;  Sp.  maracilla; 
Fr.  mcrvcille.]  A  wonder  ;  any  thing  marvellous 
or  astonishing ;  a  prodigy  ;  a  miracle.  "  Mar- 
vels of  romantic  fiction."  'Warton. 

MAR'VPL,  V.n.  [i.  MARVELLED  ;  J9p.  MARVEL- 
LINO,  MARVELLED.]  To  wonder  ;  to  be  aston- 
ished ;  to  be  surprised ;  to  admire.  S/iak. 

MAR'V^L-LIZE,  v.  a.  To  render  marvellous  ;  to 
represent  as  marvellous,     [r.]       For.  Qu.  Rev. 

MAR'V^L-LOUS,  a.  [It.  maraviglioso ;  Sp.  mara- 
villoso ;  Fr.  merveilleux.] 

1.  Wonderful;  am-azing;  very  strange;  as- 
tonishing ;  stupendous ;  extraordinary. 

Marvellous  things  did  he  in  sight  of  their  fathers. 

fs.  Izxviii.  12. 

2.  Surpassing  credit ;  incredible. 

The  marvellous  fable  Includes  whatever  is  supernatural. 

/'o/»«. 

eg-  The  marvellous  is  used,  in  works  of  criticism,  to 
express  any  thing  exceeding  natural  power  ;  opposed 
to  the  probable. 

t  MAR'V^L-LOUS,   ad.     Marvellously.        Shak. 

MAR'VpL-LOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  marvellous  man- 
ner; wonderfully";  strangely.  Clarendon. 

MAR'V^L-LOUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
marvellous  ;  wonderfulness  ;  strangeness. 

MAR'V^L-OF-Pp-Rtl',  n.  {Bot.)  A  fusiform- 
rooted  plant  of  the  genus  Mirabilis.  It  has  a 
fragrant  flower,  and  the  root,  when  dried  and 
powdered,  forms  the  jalap  of  druggists.  Loudon. 

MA'RY-BUD,  n.     The  marigold.  Shak. 

MA-RY-6l'A-TRY,  n.    Mariolatry.  Qu.  Rev. 

MASCAGNIN  (mjts-kan'yjn),  n.  {Min.)  Native 
sulphate  of  ammonia  ;  —  found  in  volcanic  dis- 
tricts, and  so  named  from  Mascagni,  who  dis- 
covered it.  Brande. 

MAS'CLE  (mis'kl)  [inSs'kl,  Sm.  Wr. ;  niSs'sl,  K.], 
n.  {Her.)  A  bearing  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge 
perforated.  Brande. 

f  mAs'CU-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  masculus,  dim.  of  mas, 
a  male.]     To  make  strong.  Cockeram. 

MAS'CU-LINE  (19),  a.  [L,.  m,asculinus ;  mas,  a 
male  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  mascuhno  ;  Fr.  masculin.] 

1.  Of  the  male  sex  ;  male ;  not  female.  "  Thy 
masculine  children."  Chaucer. 

2.  Resembling  man  ;  manly  ;  virile  ;  hardy  ; 
not  soft ;  not  effeminate  ;  not  feminine. 

You  find  something  bold  and  masculine  in  the  air  and  pos- 
ture of  the  first  figure,  which  is  that  of  'Virtue.  Addison. 

3.  {Gram.)  Noting  a  class  of  nouns,  which, 
in  English,  are  the  names  of  male  animals,  but 
which,  in  some  other  languages,  include  names 
of  things. 

MAS'CU-l!nE-LY,  ad.  In  a  masculine  manner; 
in  a  manner  not  feminine.  B.  Jonson. 

MAS'CU-LJNE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  masculine  ;  masculinity.  Johnson. 

mAs-CU-lIn'J-TY,  n.  [Fr.  masculinite.']  State 
of  being  mascufine  ;  masculineness.       Wakley. 

MAs'DEV,n.     [Fr.]     A  French  wine.  W.  Ency. 

fMA'^gR,  n.     A  bowl ;  a  mazer.  Halliwell. 

mAsH,  n.  1.  [Old  Fr.  masvher ;  Fr.  mr'icher,  to 
chew. — A.  S.  miscan;  Dut.  megen;  Ger.  mis- 
chen,  to  mix.  —  Gr.  paadonai,  to  chew;  L.  mas- 
tico.]  A  mixture  of  ingredients  beaten  togeth- 
er ;  —  applied  particularly  to  a  mixture  for  feed- 
ing horses. 


1  hare  made  a  fair  mash  on 't  I 


B,  Jonson. 


2.  (Brewing.)  A  mixture  of  malt  with  water. 

3.  [Dut.  6j- Ger.  m.tsche.]  A  mesh.  "A  net 
knit  with  so  small  m.ishes."  Mortimer. 

MAsh,  v.  a.  \i.  MASHED  ;  ])p.  masking,  mashed.] 

1.  To  mix  or  beat  into  a  confused  mass.  Swift. 

2.  {Brewing.)  To  mix  together,  as  malt  and 
water.  Mortimer. 

MAsH'JNG-TUB,  n.  A  tub  or  vessel  in  which  malt 
and  water  are  mixed ;  a  mash-tub.      Mortimer. 

MAsH'-TUB,  n.     A  mashing-tub.  W.  Ency. 

MAsH'— vAt,  n.    A  mashing-tub.  Maunder- 

mAsPV,  a.    Of  the  nature  of  a  mash.  Thomson. 

mAsk  (12),  n.  [It.  maschera;  Sp.  mascara;  Fr. 
masque :  —  Ger.  maske.  —  According  to  Grotius, 
Huet,  Wachter,  and  others,  from  Goth,  masca, 
a  sorceress,  —  because  a  mask  resembles  the 
visage  of  a  sorceress.  —  Landais  favors  the 
derivation  of  the  Fr.  masque,  from  It.  maschera, 
through  Sp.  mascara,  composed  of  mas,  more, 
and  cara,  visage,  i.  e.  a  second  visage.  —  Menage 
and  Skinner  refer  it  to  Ar.  mascara,  sport,  jest.] 

1.  A  cover  to  disguise  the  face  ;  a  disguise ; 
a  visor  ;  a  cloak  ;  a  blind. 

Now  Love  pulled  off  his  mask,  and  showed  his  face  unto 
her.  Sidney. 

2.  Any  pretence  or  subterfuge ;  trick ;  shift. 

Why  dost  thou  strive  the  conscious  shame  to  hide 

By  masks  of  eloquence  and  veils  of  pride?  Prior, 

3.  An  entertainment,  diversion,  or  ball,  in 
which  the  company  is  masked ;  a  masquerade ; 
a  revel ;  a  piece  of  mummery. 

After  whom  marched  a  jolly  company 

In  manner  of  a  mask.  Spenser. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vaiu  mask. 

Content,  though  lilind,  had  I  no  other  guide.  Alillon. 

4.  A  species  of  drama,  which,  on  account  of 
the  allegorical  persons  introduced,  required  the 
actors  to  be  masked.  Peacham. 

5.  {Arch.)  A  hideous  face  or  visor  in  sculp- 
ture on  antefixae,  gargoyles,  &c.  FairhoU. 

mAsK,  v.  a.     [It.  fnaschei-are ;  Fr.  masqzier.]     [i. 

masked  ;  pp.  MASKING,  MASKED.] 

1.  To  disguise  with  a  mask  or  visor. 

I  saw  an  antique  statue  masked.  Addison. 

2.  To  cover  ;  to  hide  ;  to  conceal ;  to  cloak  ; 
to  screen  ;  to  veil ;  to  shroud. 

Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye.  S/iak. 

mAsK,  V.  n.  To  revel ;  to  play  the  mummer  ;  to 
be  disguised.  Shak. 

MASKED  (mSsk'ed  or  inSskt),  p.  a.  Disguised  ot 
covered  with  a  mask  ;  so  covered  as  not  to  creata 
suspicion  or  distrust.  Crabb, 

mAsk'^R,  n.     One  who  revels  in  a  mask.    Shak. 

t  mAsk'^R-Y,  n.  The  dress  or  disguise  of  a 
masker.     "'War's  feigned  wfitsAery."    Marston. 

mAsk'HOUSE,  n.  A  place  where  masks  are  per- 
formed. Bp.  Hall. 

mAsk' JNG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  masks ;  a  revelling 
in  masks.  Clarke. 

MAs'Kl-NONpE,  n.  {Teh.)  A  large  black  fish  o/ 
the  pike  genus,  found  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  great  American  lakes.  Richardson. 

MAS'LAiCH,  n.  {Med.)  An  excitant  medicine  con- 
sisting in  part  of  opium  ;  —  much  used  by  the 
Turks.  Dunglison. 

mA^'LIN, n.  [A.  S.  mteslenn,  maslin,  brass.  —Gael. 
niasliin,  mongcom,  maslin. — Johnson  says, 
"  corrupted  from  miscellane." — Richardson  re- 
fers to  Old  Fr.  meslinge,  or  meslange,  a  medley, 
and  to  Dut.  misschtluyn,  a  medley.]  A  mixture 
of  different  sorts  of  grain,  as  rye  and  wheat; 
mongcom  ;  —  written  ako  mastlin,  meslin,  and 
mislin.  Tusser. 

mA^'LTN,  a.  Composed  of  various  kinds.  "  Mas- 
lin bread,  made  of  wheat  and  rye."        Johnson. 

MA'SON  (ma'sn),  n.  [Low  L.  machio,  referred  by 
some  etymologists  to  L.  machina,  a  scaffold  for 
building  ;  Fr.  macon.] 

1.  A  builder  in  stone  or  brick  ;  one  who  pre- 
pares or  cuts  stone.  \\  otton. 

2.  One  of  a  society  bearing  the  epithet  of 
free  and  accepted,  the  insignia  of  which  are 
chiefly  a  builder's  tools;  a  free-mason.      Gray. 

MA-SON'IC,  a.  Relating  to  masons  or  to  free- 
masons. Todd, 
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MASTEROUS 


MA'SON-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  coarsely  foliated  sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  iron.  Dana. 

MA'SON-RY  (nia'gn-r?),  n.     [Fr.  mafumnerie.'] 

1.  The  craft  of  a  mason  ;  the  art  of  buildmg. 
"The  instruments  of  masonry."  Hume. 

2.  The  work  of  a  mason  ;  a  construction  of 
brick  or  of  stone.  *'  Huge  pillars  car>'ed  in 
masonry."  Warner. 

3.  Free-masonry.  Lond.  Ency. 

MJs'0-IUH,n.  [^Heb.]  (/«m«A  TAeo/.)  A  crit- 
ical "work  containing  remarks  on  the  verses, 
words,  letters,  and  vowel-points  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Bible,  by  several  learned  rabbins;  — 
written  also  Massora,  and  Masora.         Mather. 

MAS-Q-RfiT'lC,         )  a.       [It.   massoretico  ;    Sp. 

MAs-Q-RfiT'|-CAL,  '  masorctico  ;  Fr.  massor^- 
tique.]  Belonging  to  the  Masorah,  or  to  the 
authors  of  it,  Mather. 

MAs'Q-RITE,  n.  One  of  those  who  composed  the 
Masorah.  Mather. 

MAsaUE  (misk),  n.    A  disguise.  —See  Mask. 

II  MAs-aupR-ADE'  (mSs-kfr-ade'),  n.  [It.  mas- 
chcrata  ;  Sp.  mascarada ;  Fr.  mascaraae.  —  See 
Mask.] 

1.  A  diversion,  amusement,  or  ball,  in  which 
the  company  is  masked. 

In  courtly  balls  and  midnight  masqueradeM.        J'ope. 

2.  A  disguise  ;  a  cover ;  a  veil. 

Truth  ia  forced  to  court  us  in  masqiterade.  Felton. 

3.  A  Spanish  diversion  on  horseback. 

The  moiquerade  U  on  exercise  they  learned  from  the 
Moors.  Clarendon. 

II  MAS  aUgR-ADE',  V.  n.  [t.  MASQUERADED  ;  pp. 
MASQIEUADING,  MASQUERADED.] 

1.  To  go  in  disguise. 

Mcaqfuerading  up  and  down  in  a  Uon't  skin.     L'Estrange. 

2.  To  assemble  in  masks.  Stcifl. 

H  MAS-au?R-ADE',  V.  a.  [It.  masckerare.]  To 
put  into  disguise.  "  His  next  shift  is  to  mas- 
querade  vice."  Killingbeck. 

II  MAs-aupR-AD'|:R,  n.  A  person  in  a  mask  ;  a 
buffoon.  L'  Estrange. 

mAss,  n.  [Gr.  ^d^a,  a  barley-cake ;  ndiaau),  to 
knead ;  L.,  It.,  <Sf  Sp.  massa,  a  lump  ;  Fr.  masse.'] 

1.  A  concreted  body  ;  a  lump ;  a  heap. 
There  shall  we  find  that,  when  the  world  began, 

One  common  maia  composed  the  mould  of  man.   Dryden. 

2.  Bulk  ;  magnitude ;  dimension  ;  size. 

Thii  array  of  such  inoo  and  charge.  Shak. 

3.  An  indistinct  assemblage ;  a  congeries. 
"Such  a  beautiful  mass  of  colors."       Addison. 

4.  Gross  body ;  the  entire  collection  ;  the  ag- 
gregate ;  the  whole  ;  the  general ;  the  multi- 
tude.    "  The  mass  of  the  people."  Swift. 

5.  The  whole  quantity  of  matter,  upon  which 
depends  the  weight,  gravity,  or  attractive  force 
of  a  body ;  as,  "The  mass  of  the  moon." 

6.  A  large  quantity  ;  a  great  deal.  Shak. 

MAsS,  n.  [Low  L.  missa,  derived,  according  to 
Vossius,  from  L.  mitto,  missus,  to  send,  —  in  allu- 
sion to  the  dismission  of  the  people  at  the  close 
of  the  services  ;  It.  messa ;  Sp.  misa  ;  Fr.  ntesse. 
—  A.  S.  nueae;  Ger.  &:  Dan.  messe;  Sw.  S;  Icel. 
tncssa.  —  The  term  is  derived  from  the  phrase, 
"  Ite,  missa  est  concio  "  (i.  e.  Go,  the  assembly 
is  dissolved).     Brande.] 

1.  The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

*S-  Ifigh  mass  is  the  performance  of  this  service 
accompanied  with  music. 

2.  {Mtis.)  A  composition  of  several  move- 
ments sung  during  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  :  —  the 
musical  service  of  this  Church.  Dwight. 

tMAss,  r.  n.    To  celebrate  mass.  Bale. 

t  M  Ass,  V.  a.  To  thicken ;  to  strengthen.  Hayward. 

MAS'SA-CRE  (m58'9-k?r),  v.  a.  [It.  mazzicare,  to 
beat ;   macellare,  to  kill ;   Fr.  massacrer.']     [». 

MASSACRED  ;    pp.     MASSACRING,     MASSACRED.] 

To  butcher ;  to  kill  or  slaughter  indiscriminately. 

They  [the  Jews]  were  scattered  into  all  comer*,  oppressed 
and  detested,  and  sometimes  manacrtd.  Atterbury. 

MAs'SA-CRE  (mSs'f-k^r),  n.  [Low  L.  mazacn- 
um  ;  It.  massacro ;  Fr.  massacre.] 

1.  Butchery  ;  carnage ;  slaughter ;  indiscrim- 
inate, wanton  destruction.  Milton. 


2.  Act  of  killing  with  malice ;  murder. 

The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre.  Shak. 

MAS'SA-CRgR  (m)i8'9-kr?r),  M.  One  who  massa- 
cres." Regicides,  assassins,  massacrers." Burke. 

MAs'SA-CRIng,  n.  The  act  of  slaughtering  in- 
discriminately. •  Month.  Rev. 

MAss'-BOOK  (-bftk),  n.    A  book  of  divine  service 

among  the  Roman  Catholics.  Milton. 

mAss'^^R,  n.   A  priest  who  celebrates  mass.  Bale. 

MAs'Sg-TfR,  n.  [Fr.  masaeter,  from  Gr.  itaaa&o- 
/tat,  to  chew.]  (Anat.)  A  muscle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  that  assists  in  chewing.  DungUson. 

MAs-Sf-TfcR'lC,     ^41^,    Belonging  to  the  masse- 
MAs'Sg-TfiR-INE,  )  ter.  Dungliaon. 

mAss'— HOl)SE,  n.  A  house  or  church  in  which 
mass  is  said  ;  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  Hume. 

mAs'SI-c6t,  n.  [Fr.]  {Chem.)  A  yellow  nig. 
ment ;  the  yellow  protoxide  of  lead.  Vre. 

MAS-STl'F4-A,  n.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discov- 
ered by  De  Gasparis  in  1852.  Lovering. 

MA8'S|-N£SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  massy; 
ponderousness J  bulk;  massiveness.      Warton. 

MAS'SJVE,  a.  [Fr.  massif.]  Having  great  size 
and  weight ;  oulky ;  heavy  ;  weighty  ;  ponder- 
ous ;  massy.     "  Alassive  weapon.'  ilorsley. 

mAs'S|VE-LT,  ad.    In  a  mass.  Wright. 

mAs'SI  VE-NESS,  m.  The  state  of  being  massive ; 
massiness ;  bulkiness.  Hakewill. 

mAss'-MEET-JNG,  n.  A  large  meeting  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  or  of  the  multitude. 

mAss'-PRIEST,  n.  Anciently  a  secular  priest, 
as  distinguished  from  the  regulars ;  —  afterwards 
a  priest  kept  in  chantries  or  at  particular  altars 
to  say  masses  for  the  dead.  Wright. 

mAs'SV,  a.  Bulky ;  weighty  ;  ponderous ;  huge ; 
immense;  massive. 

Your  swords  are  now  too  matgy  for  your  strength.     Shak. 

mAs'SY-PR66p,  a.  Capable  of  sustaining  a 
great  mass.  Milton. 

mAst  (12),  n.  [A.  S.  mast ;  Dut^Ger.,  Dan.,  ^r  Sw. 
mast ;  —  Sp.  <^  Port,  masto ;  Fr.  mast,  or  nuU.] 
{Natit.)  A  spar,  or  round  and  long  piece  of  tim- 
ber, raised,  or  designed  to  be  raised,  nearly  per- 
pendicularly to  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  to  support 
the  rigging,  yards,  and  sails.  Brattde. 

mAst,  n.  [M.  Goth,  mats;  A.  S.  mtpste;  m<ea- 
tan,  to  fatten ;  Ger.  mast.]  The  fruit  of  the 
beech,  oak,  and  chestnut. 

Trees  that  bear  matt  and  nuta  are  more  laiting  than  those 
that  bear  fruita.  Bacon. 


masts ;  —  used 
Johnson. 


MAsT'^D,    a.      Furnished    with 

chiefly  in  composition. 
MAs'T^R   (12),   n.      [L.   magister,  from  magis, 

more  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  maestro  ;  Old  Fr.  maester ;  Fr. 

maitre.  —  A.   S.    master ;    Dut.  meeater  ;   Ger. 

meister ;  W.  meistr ;  Gael.  4r  If-  m.aighister.] 

1.  One  who  has  servants  or  other  persons  in 
subjection  ;  one  who  has  any  rule  or  direction 
over  others. 

Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  mraten  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh.  Eph.  rl.  S. 

2.  Lord;  ruler;  chief;  head;  director;  gov- 
ernor; manager. 

Wisdom  and  virtue  are  the  proper  qualification!  In  the 
mauler  nf  a  house.  Ouardian. 

O  thou,  my  fHend.  my  genius,  come  along. 
Thou  mauler  of  the  poet  and  the  song.  Pope. 

3.  The  commander  of  a  trading  ship  ;  — com- 
monly styled  captain. 

An  unhappy  manter  ia  he  that  la  made  cunning  by  many 
shipwrecks.  A»cham. 

4.  The  navigator  of  a  ship  of  war,  next  in 
rank  below  a  lieutenant.  Brande. 

5.  One  who  teaches  ;  a  teacher,  —  especially 
one  who  has  the  chief  direction  of  a  school. 

There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skille<l  to  rule. 

The  village  matter  taught  his  little  school.       GoUlmdth. 

6.  The  president  of  an  English  college. 

7.  One  who  has  the  possession  and  the  con- 
trol of  any  thing ;  possessor ;  owner ;  proprietor. 

When  I  have  thus  made  myself  master  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand drachms.  Adduon. 

8.  Formerly  a  compellation  of  respect,  but 
now  generally  applied  to  an  inferior,  to  a  young 
gentleman  in  his  minority,  or  to  a  boy ;  as, 
"  Master  Henry." 


0.  One  who  has  obtained  superioritj  in  some 
art  or  science  ;  a  proficient ;  an  adept. 

Spenser  and  Falrfkx.  great  masUrt  of  our  Imncnafc  Dryitm. 

10.  A  title  of  dignity  in  the  universities ;  ■■, 
"  Master  of  arts."  JohnMon. 

11.  An  official  title  in  the  law ;  a«,  "  Matter 
of  the  rolls  " ;  "A  master  in  chancery."     Todd. 

Master  at  arms,  a  petty  ufficer  of  the  navy,  wbo  hM 
charge  of  the  police  of  the  ship.  —  Matter  attrndant, 
the  officer  next  in  rank  to  the  ■uperinti-iidont  of  the 
royal  dockyard.  —  Master  ia  chancery,  an  otfir«r  in  iIm 
court  of  chancery,  who  acu  a*  ainiataiit  to  tlM  chan- 
cellor or  ^\iAf.e.  —  Master  of  cerewiMifM,  one  wlio  re- 
ceives and  conducts  amtiaraadora.^c,  to  tlie  aadi«ne« 

of  the  kin);,  Ace. Master  of  the  korte,  tlie  third  glMt 

olficcr  in  the  Uritish  court,  wlio  has  the  nianngenMnt 
of  tlie  royal  stables,  with  authority  over  all  the  equer- 
ries and  paees,  coachmen,  footmen,  pt>oms,  Ilc  — 
Master  of  the  mint,  au  officer  who  ovemeea  every 
thiniz  belonfEinf;  to  the  mint.  —  Matter  of  ordmamee,  an 
officer  to  whom  the  care  of  the  ordnance  and  artillery 
is  committed.  —  Master  of  tkt  rolls,  an  officer  wbo 
asHists  the  lord-chancellor  in  the  EneltHli  tiieh  court 
of  chancery,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  chancellor, 
bears  causes  there,  and  also  at  the  court  of  the  rolls. 
WAisAaw.     BramU. 

49~"  When  this  word  is  only  a  compellation  of 
civility,  as,  Mr.  iMcke,  Mr.  Boyle,  &c.,  the  a  ix  sunk, 
and  an  t  aubslituted  in  its  stead,  an  if  the  word  were 
written  mister,  rliymin);  with  sister.  IValker.  —  Rut 
when  applied  to  a  boy,  it  is  pronounced  rnia'l^r.  —  See 
Messieurs. 

MAS'T^R,  v.  a.      [t.  MASTERED  ;  P7>.  MA8TERINO, 

MASTERED.] 

1.  To  be  a  master  over ;  to  rule ;  to  govern  ; 
to  direct ;  to  guide  ;  to  control ;  to  superintend. 

Ay,  good  Aith, 
And  rather  father  thee  than  master  thee.  Shak. 

2.  To  overpower  ;  to  conquer  ;  to  subdue ;  to 
overcome ;  to  subjugate ;  to  vanquish. 

Obstinacy  and  wilftil  neglects  must  l>e  mastered.      Locke. 

3.  To  execute  with  skill ;  to  excel  in. 

I  will  not  offer  st  that  I  cannot  master,  Baco*. 

mAs'T^R,  V.  n.  To  excel  or  be  skilful  in  any 
thing.     "  Mastering  skill."  B.  Jonson. 

mAs'T{;R,  a.  Belonging  to  a  master ;  chief;  lead- 
ing ;  main  ;  cardinal ;  principal.  Ash. 

mAs'T?R-BUIld'5R,  n.    A  chief  builder.    Ash, 

MAs'Tf;R-£H6RD,  n.  The  principal  chord.  Ifoore. 

mAs'T5R-d6.M,  n.    Dominion  ;  rule,  [r.]  Shak. 

The  masterdom  of  each  by  force  to  gain.  Spenser. 

MAs'T^R-fOl,  a.  1.  Using  the  authority  of  a 
master ;  imperious  ;  domineering ;  lordly,    [r.] 

The  hero's  blood  is  not  to  be  controlled: 

Even  in  a  child  't  ia  madly  maMerfid.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  skill  of  a  master;  skilful. 

Like  the  matter/td  running  over  many  chorda.      Miltom. 

MAs'TgR-Fl^L-LY,  ad.  In  an  imperious  or  dom- 
ineering manner,     [r.]  Month,  Rev- 

mAs'T^R-hAND,  n.    One  eminently  skilful. 

Muaic  resembles  poetry;  in  each 

Are  nameless  graces  «'hich  no  methods  teach. 

And  which  a  matter-hand  alone  can  reach.  Pt^te. 

MAs'T(;R-Jfe8T,  n.     A  principal  jest.    Htidibras. 

mAs'T(;R-KEY  (-k8),  n.  A  key  which  opens  many 
locks  :  — a  clew  out  of  many  difficulties.  Ihyden. 

MAs'T^R-LEAV'^R,  n.  One  who  leaves  his 
master.  Shak. 

mA8'T5R-l6ss,  a.  1.  "Wanting  a  master  or  owner. 

His  silver  shield  now  idle,  matlerless.  ^tenter. 

2.  Ungovemed;  unsubdued.  Johnson. 

MAs'Tf:R-L|-N£ss,  n.    Eminent  skill.    Johnson. 

M.\S'T5R-L6DE,  n.    A  principal  lode  of  ore. 

MAs'TgR-LY,  a.  1.  Suitable  to  a  master ;  execut- 
ed with  the  skill  of  a  master ;  skilful. 

The  masterly  strokes  of  a  great  author.  Addtson. 

2.  With  the  authority  of  a  master ;  imperi- 
ous; despotical.  Johnson, 

MAs'T^R-LY,  ad.  With  the  skill  of  a  master. 
"  Thou  dost  speak  masterly."  Shak. 

mAs'TJR-MA'SON,  n.  A  superior  or  head-mason. 

mAs'T^R-MIND,  ».  A  predominant  intellect ;  a 
master-spirit.  Pope. 

MAs'TfR-NftTE,  n.    The  chief  note.       Wright. 

t  mAs'T^E-oOs,  a.    Masterly ;  skilful.     Mi&tm. 
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MAs'TgR-PAs'SIQN  (-lAsh'un),  n.  A  predomi- 
nant passion.  Pope. 

mAs'T^R-PIECE,  n.  1.  An  excellent  perform- 
ance or  piece  of  workmanship  in  any  art ;  any 
tMng  made  or  done  with  extraordinary  skill. 

Each  is  a  masterpiece,  desiffiicd  so  well 

That  future  times  may  strive  to  parallel.       Pom/ret. 

2.  Chief  excellence  ;  strong  side  ;  forte.  "Dis- 
simulation was  his  masterpiece."        Clare7idon. 
MAs'TgR-PROOF.w.  The  principal  proof.iJp. //a//. 

MAs'TgR-SHIP,  n.  1.  The  office  of  a  master ; 
headship,  as  of  a  school,  college,  or  other  insti- 
tution.   "  CoWesinte  niastet-shtps."  MiUon. 

2.  Mastery ;  dominion  ;  rule ;  power.  Johnson. 

3.  Superiority  ;  preeminence ;  supremacy. 

For  Python  slain  he  Pythian  games  decreed, 

Where  noble  youths  lor  mastership  should  strive.  Dryden. 

4.  Ability  to  do  any  thing  well ;  skill ;  clev- 
erness ;  ability ;  talent.  _  Shak. 

5.  t  A  title  of  respect,  used  ironically. 

What  news  with  your  mast«rsA»p?  Shak. 

MAs'T^R-STN'EW  (-sln'nu),  n.  A  large  sinew 
that  surroimds  the  hough  of  a  horse.  Far.  Diet. 

MAS'T^R-SPIr'JT,  n.    A  predominant  mind. 

A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit. 

Milton. 

MAs'T?R-STRING,  n.  The  principal  string,  or 
the  string  which  sets  in  motion  or  regulates 
the  whole  work  or  machine.  Smart. 

MAs'TgR-STROKE,  n.  A  capital  performance 
or  achievement ;  a  masterpiece.        Blackmore. 

MAs'TgR-TOOTH,  n. ;  pi.  MASTER-TEETH.  One 
of  the  principal  teeth.  Bacon. 

MAs'T^R-TOtJCH  (-tuch),  n.  The  touch  or  finish 
of  a  master ;  capital  performance.  Tatler. 

mAs'T^;r-ToW'5R,  n.    A  chief  tower.  Chaucer. 

fMAs'TgR-TOVVN,  n.    Chief  to\vn.        Chaucer. 

MAs'T^IR-WORK  (-wurk),  n.    A  chief  work. 

Here  by  degrees  his  master-work  arose.        Thomson. 

MAs'T^R-WORK'MAN  (-wurk'nijin),  n.  The  head 
or  chief  workman. 

MAs'T?R-WORT  (-wurt),  n.  (Bot.)  An  umbel- 
liferous plant; — a  name  applied  to  plants  of 
the  genus  Imperatoria  and  the  genus  As- 
trantia.  Loudon. 

MAs'TgR-Y,  n.     [It.  <Sf  Sp.  maestria.] 

1.  Dominion  ;  rule  ;  sway  ;  mastership. 

They  will  fight  for  the  master!/  of  the  passages.       Jlaleigh. 

2^  Superiority  or  preeminence  in  a  contest ; 
victory  ;  conquest ;  ascendency  ;  supremacy. 

Good  men  I  suppose  to  live  under  a  perpetual  conflict 
with  their  bodily  appetites,  struggling  to  get  the  mastery  over 
them.  Atiertxury. 

8.  Acquirement ;  attainment. 

The  learning  and  master// of  a  tongue,  being  unpleasant  in 
itaelf,  should  not  be  cumbered  with  other  difliculties.  Locke. 

4.  Skill ;  dexterity  ;  cleverness ;  ability. 

Chief  mastery  to  dissect. 
With  long  and  tedious  havoc,  fabled  kniglits. 
In  battles  feigned.  Milton. 

MAsT'FUL,  a.  Abounding  in  mast,  or  fruit  of 
beech,  &c.     "  The  mastful  chestnut."    Dryden. 

MAst'-HEAD,  n.  (NaiU.)  The  top  of  the  mast 
of  a  ship.  "  The  man  at  the  mast-head."  Wood. 

MAs'TIC,  n.  [Gr.  ftaarl^^Tj,  from  itaari^u),  to  chew, 
because  used  for  chewing  in  the  East ;  L.  mas- 
tiche ;  It.  mastice  ;  Sp.  almastiga  ;  Fr.  mastic.l 

1.  A  resin  which  exudes  from  the  Pistacia 
lentiscus,  or  mastic-tree,  a  tree  cultivated  in  the 
Levant,  and  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Chios. 

J9g»lt  is  exported  in  yellow,  brittle,  transparent, 
rounded  tears,  and  has  a  bitterish  taste  and  aromatic 
smell.  Dissolved  in  alcohol,  it  constitutes  a  good  var- 
nish. It  is  also  used  to  strengthen  and  preserve  the 
teeth,  and  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea.     Ure. 

2.  The  tree  from  which  mastic  is  procured 
by  incision ;  Pistacia  lentiscus. 

Knotty  pines,  fragrant  mastics,  kingly  oaks.     Sir  T.  Herbert. 

3.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen  under-shrub ;  Thy- 
mus m,astichina.  Loudon. 

4.  (Arch.)  A  kind  of  mortar  or  cement  used 
for  plastering  walls.  Brande. 

MAs'TjC,  a.     Gummy  ;  adhesive,  as  gum.  Garth. 

MAs'T|-CA-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  masticated; 
that  may  be  chewed.  Jour.  Science. 


MAs'TJ-CA-DOR,  n.    Mastigador.  Wright. 

mAS'TJ-cAte,  v.  a.  [Gr.  naarA^ui ;  L.  mastico, 
masticatus ;  It.   masticare  ;  Sp.  mast  tear.']     [i. 

MASTICATED  ;  pp.  MASTICATING,  MASTICATED.] 

To  crush  with  the  teeth ;  to  chew. 

Averse  to  masticate  the  grain.  Cotton. 

mAS-TI-CA'T10N,  n.  [L.  masticatio  ;  It.  masti- 
cazione ;  Sp.  masticacion ;  Fr.  mastication.^  The 
act  of  masticating  or  chewing.  Ray. 

MAs'T|-CA-TO-Ry,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  masticatorio  ; 
Fr.  niasticatoire^  Pertaining  to  the  process  of 
chewing  or  to  the  organs  employed  in  masti- 
cation.    "  The  wiasiicaiwjj^nerve.      Dunglison. 

mAs'TI-CA-TO-RY,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  to  be 
chewed  only,  not  swallowed ;  an  acrid  siala- 
gogue.  "  Masticatories  for  the  mouth."   Bacon. 

mAs'TJ-CINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  obtained 
from  mastic  ;  the  part  of  mastic  which  is  insol- 
uble in  alcohol.  Brande. 

mAs'TJ-COT,  n.    See  Massicot.  Dryden. 

mAs'TJC-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  tree  from  which 
mastic  is  procured ;  Pistacia  lentiscus.  Loudon. 

mAs'T{FF,  n.  ;  pi. 
properly,  mastiffs, 
Dryden  and  Swift ; 
MASTiVES,  Johnson. 
[It.  mastino ;  Sp. 
mastin ;  Old  Fr. 
mastin ;  Fr.  m,fUin.'\ 
{Zool.)  K  large  va-  j^^^.^_ 

riety  of  dog,  of  great 

strength  and  courage ;  Canis  familiaris  (variety 
molossus).  Bell. 

mAs'TJ-GA-DOR,  n.  [Sp.,  from  masticar,  to 
chew.]  The  slavering  pit  of  a  bridle  ;  —  written 
also  masticador.  Wright. 

MAS-TI-G6PH'0-R0US,  a.  [Gr.  //aimyo^dpof ;  n&a- 
T(^,  a  whip,  and  <j>iobi,  to  bear.]  Carrying  a 
wand,  scourge,  or  whip.  Sydney  Smith. 

M^S-Tl'TIS,n.  [Gr.  fiOCTrdf,  the  breast.]  {Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  breast  of  women.    Brande. 

mAst'L^SS,  a.    1.  Having  no  mast. 

Like  a  mastkss  ship  at  sea.  Soliman  and  Perseda. 

2.  Bearing  or  producing  no  mast. 

A  crown  of  mastless  oak  adorned  her  head.  Dryden, 

mA^T'LJN  (mSlz'ljn),  n.  [A.  S.  maslenn,  maslin, 
brass.] 

1.  Mixed  corn ;  maslin.  —  See  Maslin.  Tusser. 

2.  Mixed  metal ;  yellow  metal  or  brass ;  mest- 
ling.  —  See  Mestling.  Breiver. 

MAS'TO-D6n,  n.  [Gr.  fwitn-of,  a  nipple,  and 
dSobs,'  d^ivTos,  a  tooth;  It.  <Sf  Fr.  mastodo7ite.] 
{Zo::l.)  A  huge,  mammiferous,  pachydermatous, 
extinct  quadruped,  known  only  by  its  fossil  re- 
mains ;  allied  to  the  elephant,  and  so  named 
from  the  conical  projections  upon  the  surfaces 
of  the  molar  teeth.  Owen. 

MAS'TO-DON-SAU'RUS,  n.  {Zolil.)  A  gigantic 
extinct  saurian.  Pictet. 

mAs'TOID,  a.  [Gr.  naardt;,  a  nipple,  and  eUoq, 
form ;  It.  m.astoideo ;  Fr.  mastoide.']  {Anat.) 
Noting  a  process  situated  at  the  inferior  and 
posterior  part  of  the  temporal  bone  :  — relating 
to  the  mastoid  process ;  as,  "  The  mastoid 
cells."  Dunglison. 

MAS-ToTd'5-AL,  a.  {Anat.)  Situated  in,  or  con- 
nected with,"  the  mastoid  process.  Wright. 

MAS-T6l'0-(^Y,  n.  [Gr.  fiaoroj,  a  nipple,  or 
breast,  and  /Lrfyof,  a  discourse  ;  It.  mastologia.'] 
{Zool.)  The  natural  history  of  mammals  or 
mammalia  ;  mammalogy ;  mazology.      P.  Cyc. 

t  MAs"rR{;SS,  n.  [Old  Fr.  maistresse.']  A  mis- 
tress. Chaucer. 

MAS-TUR-BA'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  1..  masturbor, 
to  practise  onanism.  — Perhaps  from  L.  manus, 
the  hand,  and  stupro,  to  ravish.  Wm..  Smith."] 
Self-pollution ;  onanism.  Dunglison. 

\  mAst'Y,  a.  Full  of  mast,  or  the  fruit  of  the 
oak,  beech,  &c. ;  stored  with  acorns.    Sherwood. 

mAT,'  n.  [A.  S.  meatta  ;  Dut.  iSr  Rus.  mat ;  Ger. 
§  Dan.  matte ;  Sw.  matta.  —  L.  §  It.  matta ;  Sp. 
mata."] 


1.  A  texture  of  sedge,  flags,  rushes,  straw,  or 
other  material,  used  on  a  floor  for  wiping  the 
feet,  and  for  other  purposes.  Careio. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  covering  made  of  the  strands 
of  old  rope,  used  to  prevent  chafing.  Dana. 

MAT,  v.  a.      [t.  MATTED  ;pp.  MATTING,  MATTED.] 

1.  To  cover  or  protect  with  mats. 

Keep  the  doors  and  windows  .  . .  well  matted.       Evelyn. 

2.  To  twist  together ;  to  join  like  a  mat. 

Or  on  the  matted  grass  tie  lies.  Dryden. 

MAT,  V.  n.  To  grow  thick  together  ;  to  become 
matted.  Ash. 

MAT  '.«-^«/JV(mat'ai-shen),  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  mattacino  ; 
Sp.  m.atachin,  a  merry-andrew,  and  a  grotesque 
dance  ;  Fr.  matassin.]  A  kind  of  military  dance 
in  the  16th  century.  Sidney. 

MAT'A-CO,  n.  {Zo>,l.)  A 
species  of  armadillo  re- 
markable for  its  faculty  of 
rolling  itself  into  a  ball 
when  frightened  or  sur- 
prised ;  Dasypus  tricinctus  -    .,  ^ 

'^e  T  ■  r  /t  Mataco 

of  Linnffius.       Lng.  Cyc.      (_Dasypus  tncinctus). 

MAT-A-d6rE',  n.     [Sp.  matador,  a  murderer.] 

1.  One  who  kills,  —  especially  applied  to  one 
whose  business  it  is  to  kill  the  bull  in  bull- 
fights ;  a  bull-fighter.  Wright. 

2.  One  of  the  three  principal  cards  in  the 
game  of  ombre,  of  which  the  black  aces  are  al- 
ways two,  and  the  other  frequently  a  black 
deuce.  Smart. 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  matadores. 

In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swarthy  Moors.  Pope. 

MAT'A-FUND,  n.  A  kind  of  sling.  "  That  mur- 
derous sling,  the  matafund."  Southcy. 

mATCH,  n.  [L.  mico,  to  flash.  Stillivan. — It. 
miccia ;  Sp.  mecha ;  Fr.  mt'che.]  Any  thing 
that  catches  fire,  generally  a  card,  rope,  or  small 
piece  of  wood,  dipped  in  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
an  explosive  compound,  or  some  unctuous  or 
resinous  substance. 

Slow-match,  a  match  for  retaining  fire  for  mines, 
&c.  ;  a  match  prepared  from  twisted  hemp  rope, 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  limo-water  and  saltpetre. — 
Quick-match,  a  match  formed  of  threads  of  cotton 
prepared  with  a  mixture  of  saltpetre,  mealed  powder, 
spirits  of  wine,  and  water.  Olos.  Mil.  Terms. 

MATCH,  n.  [Goth,  megs,  a  relative  or  connec- 
tion ;  A.  S.  maca,  a  mate  ;  Dut.  makker;  Dan. 
mage  ;  Sw.  maka ;  Icel.  ynake.] 

1.  One  equal  to  another ;  one  able  to  contest 
or  compete  with  another. 

The  old  man  has  met  with  his  match,  Si>eclator. 

2.  A  person  or  a  thing  that  suits  or  tallies 
with  another.  Johison. 

3.  A  union  by  marriage ;  a  marriage.     Shak. 

4.  One  to  be  married. 

She  was  very  rich  in  a  personal  estate,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  the  richest  match  of  the  west.  Clarendon. 

mAtch,  n.  [Johnson  refers  it  to  Gr.  fiixii  * 
fight,  as  well  as  to  A.  S.  maca,  a  mate.]  Any 
thing  in  which  there  is  competition  or  contest ; 
a  contest ;  a  game. 

Where  fair  Ascanius  and  his  youthful  train 

With  horns  and  hounds  a  hunting  match  ordain.  Dryden. 

mAtch,  V.  a.      \i.  matched;  pp.  matching, 

MATCHED.] 

1.  To  be  equal  to  ;  to  rival. 

O  thou  good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live  and  work 

To  match  thy  goodness !  Shak. 

2.  To  show  an  equal  to  ;  to  find  a  parallel  for. 

No  history  or  antiquity  can  match  his  policies.  South. 

3.  To  suit ;  to  proportion  ;  to  adapt ;  to  fit. 

Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  their  strength.    Hoaconuium. 

4.  To  give  in  marriage  ;  to  marry. 

A  senator  of  Borne,  while  Rome  survived,         _ 

Would  not  have  matched  his  daughter  with  a  king.  Addison. 

mATCH,  V.  n.    1.  To  be  married  ;  to  marry. 

1  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred.  Shai, 

2.    To    suit ;  to  be  proportionate ;  to  corre- 
spond ;  to  tally.  Johnson. 
MATCH'A-BLE,  a.     1.  That  maybe  favorably  or 
not  unequally  matched  or  compared;  suitable; 
equal ;   fit  to  be  joined. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  so  far  as  he  hath  gone  in  the  History 
of  the  World,  is  matchable  with  the  best  of  the  ancients. 

2.  Of  like  kind ;  correspondent.     Woodward 
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mATCH'A-BLE-n6ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
matchable  or  suifflble.  B.  Jonson. 

MATCH '-CLOTH,  n.  A  coarse  woollen  cloth  for 
the  Indian  trade.  Washington. 

MATOH'-cOAT,  n.  A  large,  loose  coat  made  of 
match-cloth.  Washington. 

MAtch'-CORD,  n.  A  line  or  cord  prepared  as  a 
match.  Johnson. 

MATCH'gR,  n.  One  who  matches  or  joins.  Todd. 

mAtcH'jNG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  matches.  Hakewill. 

mAtCH'L^SSjO.  Having  no  equal ;  unmatched  ; 
unparalleled.     "  A  matchless  queen."      Waller. 

MATCU'L^SS-LV,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
matched  or  equalled.  Johnson. 

MATCH'LgSS-NftSS,  w.  The  state  of  being  match- 
less or  without  an  equal.  Johnson. 

MAtcH'l5ck,  n.  The  lock  of  the  musket  in 
former  times,  holding  the  match,  or  piece  of 
twisted  rope,  prepared  to  retain  fire.  Todd. 

MAtch'-MAK-^R,  n.  1.  One  who  makes  matches 
to  burn.  Johnson. 

2.  One  who  contrives  marriages.     Hudibras. 

MATCH'-MAK-ING,  a.  Tending  to  make  matches. 

mAtch'-MAK-ING,  n.    Act  of  making  matches. 

MATCH'-PLANE§,  n.  pi.  Planes  used  in  joining 
boards  by  grooving  and  tonguing ;  one  plane, 
called  the  plough,  being  used  to  form  the 
groove,  and  the  other  to  form  the  correspond- 
ing tongue.  Ogilvie. 

MATE,   n.     1.    [A.  S.  maca ;   Dut.   moat ;  Dan. 

mage ;  Sw.  make.']  A  husband  or  a  wife.  Spenser. 

a.  The  male  or  female  of  animals.       Milton. 

3.  One  in  fellowship  or  intimacy  with  anoth- 
er ;  a  companion  ;  an  associate  ;  a  compeer ;  an 
intimate ;  a  fellow. 

Thas  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate.  Milton. 

MATE,  w.  [Ger.  maat.]  (yaitt.)  The  second  in 
subordination  in  a  merchant  vessel.  The  first 
below  the  captain  is  ^rst  mate;  the  second, 
second  mate,  &c.  —  In  a  ship  of  war,  an  assistant ; 
as,  "  The  surgeon's  mate.' 

MATE,  n.  [Sp.  mate  ;  matar,  to  kill ;  Fr.  mat.] 
The  situation  of  the  king  in  the  game  of  chess, 
when  the  game  is  won. 

like  a  stale  at  cliess,  wliere  it  is  no  mate,  but  yet  the  gume 
cannot  stir.  Bacon. 

MATE,  V.  a.     \i.  MATED ;  pp.  mating,  mated.] 

1.  To  match  ;  to  marry.  Spenser. 

2.  To  be  equal  to  ;  to  equal. 

For  thus  the  mastful  chestnut  ntatea  the  skies.       Dryden. 

3.  To  be  a  match  for ;  to  oppose. 
I,  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth, 

Dare  mate  a  sounuer  man  than  Surrey  can  be.    Shak. 

tMATE,  V.  a.  [It.  mattare;  Sp.  matar;  Fr. 
m.ater.]  To  subdue  ;  to  confound ;  to  crush ;  to 
baffle ;  to  puzzle. 

My  sense  she  has  mated,  and  amazed  my  sight.      Shak. 

MA  '  TK,  n.  The  Paraguay  name  of  a  plant,  whose 
leaves  are  used  extensively  in  South  America  as 
a  substitute  for  tea ;  Ilex  Paraguensis.  Brande. 

MATE'I.gSS,  a.  Without  a  companion  ;  %vanting 
a  mate.     "  Some  mateless  dove."  Peacham. 

MAt'5-L6te,  n.  [Fr.,  from  matelot,  a  sailor.] 
A  dish  of  food  consisting  of  several  varieties 
of  fish.  Wright. 

tMAT-?-6L'Q-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  ^draior,  useless,  and 
i-dyof,  a  discourse ;  Fr.  tnatcologie.]  Unmeaning 
discourse  ;  a  vain  inquiry.  Bailey. 

MAT-(:-0-TE£!»'NY,  n.  |;Gr.  /wSraiot,  useless, 
and  Tf^yti,  an  art.]  A  vain  or  unprofitable  art 
or  science.  Dr.  Black. 

MA'tkr,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  fi^rijp.]  The  Latin 
word  for  mother.  —  See  Alma  Mater,  Dura 
Mateu,  Pia  Mater. 

MA-TE'RI-AL,  a.  [L.  materialis ;  materia,  mat- 
ter ;  It.  materiale  ;  Sp.  material;  Fr.  materiel.] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  matter ;  cor- 
poreal ;  not  spiritual;  bodily;  physical;  as, 
"  Material  substances." 

2.  Substantial,  as  opposed  to  formal.  Johnson. 

3.  Important ;  momentous  ;  essential. 
Petitions  very  material  in  causes  of  this  nature.     Ilooktr. 

Syn. — See  Corporal. 


MA-t£'RI-AL,  n. ;  pi.  MA-T£'B|-Ai>f .  1.  Any  thing 
composed  of  matter. 

An  accurate  enumeration  of  medical  material*,    Browne. 

2.  The  matter  or  substance  of  which  any 
thing  is  composed ;  that  from  which  any  thing 
is  formed  ;  as,  **  The  materials  for  a  building." 

Simple  ideas,  the  malertaU  of  all  our  knowledge.      Locke. 

t  MA-TE'RI-AL,  v. a.    To  form  of  matter. Brotm«. 

MA-TE'Rl-AL-IiJM,  n.  [It.  S;  Sp.  materialismo ; 
Fr.  mathiaUsme.]  The  theory  that  the  mate- 
rial universe  is  self-existent  and  self-directed, 
and  that  the  functions  of  life,  sensation,  and 
thought,  arise  out  of  modifications  of  matter ; 
or  the  metaphysical  theory  which  is  founded  on 
the  hypothesis  that  all  existence  may  be  re- 
solved into  a  modification  of  matter  ;  —  opposed 
to  spiritualism,  or  the  doctrine  that  above  the 
universe  there  is  a  spirit  sustaining  and  direct- 
ing it.  Price. 

MA-TE'Rl-AL-IST,  n.  [It.  materialiata ;  Fr.  ma- 
ierialiste.]  One  who  believes  in,  or  adheres  to, 
materialism. 

One  who  denies  spirit  in  man  or  in  the  universe  is  a  per- 
fect materialist,  Fleming. 

MA-TE-RI-AL-TS'TIC  )  „.      Relating  to,   or 

MA-TE-RJ-AL-lS'Tl-CAL,  )  partaking  of,  materi- 
alism.      "  '  Qu.  Rev. 

MA-TE-RJ-AL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  matertalith;  Sp.  »»a- 
ierialidad ;  Fr.  materialiti^.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  material ;  corporeity ; 
material  existence.  Dighy. 

2.  The  state  of  being  important ;  importance ; 
consequence;  moment;  weight.  Wright. 

MA-TE'RJ-AL-iZE,  V.  a.  [i.  MATERIALIZED  ;  pp. 
materializing,  matekializedJ  [It.  ma- 
terializzare ;  Fr.  materialiser.]  To  reduce  to 
a  state  of  matter ;  to  regard  as  matter  ;  to  form 
into  matter  or  substance  ;  to  change  to  matter ; 
to  render  material ;  to  substantialize. 

By  this  means  we  materialize  our  ideas.  Ouardian. 

MA-TE'Rl-AL-LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  state  of  matter. 

I  do  not  mean  that  any  thing  is  reparable  from  a  body  by 
fire  that  was  not  materially  prcexistent  in  it.  Jktyle. 

2.  In  substance  ;  not  in  form  merely. 

An  act  in  itself  maUiriully  good.  South. 

3.  Importantly;  essentially. 

All  this  concemeth  the  customs  of  the  Irish  veiy  mate- 
riaUy.  Spenser. 

M.A-TE'RI-AL-NESS,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being 

material,  as  opposed  to  spiritual.  Johnson. 

2.  The  state  of  being  important ;  imporUmce ; 

consequence;  materiality.  TotU. 

MA-TE'RI-A  MED'I-CjI.  \1i.,  medicinal  materi- 
als or  agents.]  (Med.)  That  division  of  medical 
science  which  treats  of  the  knowledge  of  med- 
icines, their  action  on  the  animal  economy,  and 
mode  of  administration.  Dunglison. 

t  MA-TE-RI-A'RI-AN,n.  A  materialist.  Cttdworth. 

t  MA-TE'Rl-ATE,      }  «.     ^L.  materiatm.]     Con- 
t  MA-TE'R[-AT-5D,  )  sisting  of  matter;  materi- 
al.    "  Ponderous  and  materiate."  Bacon. 

t  MA-TE'RJ-ATE,  n.  A  thing  formed  of  matter ; 
a  material  substance.  Johnson. 

t  MA-TE-R{-A'TI0N,  n.  [L.  materiatio.]  The  act 
of  forming  matter.  Browne. 

MA-TE' RI-P.L  (m?-ta'r9-61),  n.  [Fr.]  The  pro- 
visions, arms,  equipage,  &c.,  of  an  army  or  a 
navy,  in  distinction  from  the  personnel,  or  the 
men  employed.  Preston. 

t  MA-TE'RI-OOs,  a.    Material.  Milton. 

■MA-TER'NAL,  a.     [L.  matemtis  ;  It.  matemale  ; 
Sp.   maternal ;   Fr.  maternel.]     Motherly  ;   be- 
fitting a  mother ;  relating  to  a  mother ;  as,  "  Jtfo- 
temal  love." 
Syn.  —  See  Fatherly. 

M  A-TER'NAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  maternal  or  motherly 
manner.  *  Wright. 

MA-TKR'NI-TY,  n.  \l\..mttei-nith\  Sp.  matemi- 
dad;  Fr.  mdtemitA]  The  state,  character,  or 
relation  of  a  mother.  BttUokar. 

MAT'-PeL-QN,  n.  [Sp.  matar,  to  kill,  and  Eng. 
felon.]  {Bot.)  A  species  of  knap-weed  growing 
wild.  Johnson. 


MAT'-GRAss,  n.  (Dot.)  An  inferior  »ort  ofgraM; 
heath  matwced ;  Marduitricta.      Farm  Eney. 

MAth,  n.  [A.  S.  mteth.]  A  mowing;  —  used  in 
composition  ;  as,  "  AhermtUh."  Todd. 

MATH-e-MAT'|C,  U.     [Or.  ,a0n,,r.,6,;    U 

MATH-e-MAT'I-CAL,  )  mathrmaticus ;  lu  ^  Sp. 
matematico ;  Fr.  math^nuUiqtte.] 

1.  Relating  to  mathematics;  demonstratire ; 
as,  "  Mathematical  reasoning." 

2.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mathema- 
ticians ;  as,  "  Mathematical  correctnew." 

MATH-5-MAt'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  mathemati- 
cal  manner ;  by  mathematics.  Bentley. 

MATH-e-MA-Tl"CIAN  (-tli.li'»ii),  n.  \Tr.miUhi 
maiicien.]  One  who  is  versed  in  the  mathematics. 

MATH-(;-MAT'ICS,  n.pl.  [Gr.  poOi7^«r<««5 ;  ^aOfr 
fara,  things  learnt ;  L.  muthematica  ;  It.  <^  Sp. 
matematica ;  Fr.  mathematiques.]  The  sciences 
which  treat  of  position,  form,  quantity,  and 
numbers,  or  whatever  can  be  numbered  or 
measured  ;  or  that  science  which  treats  prima- 
rily of  the  relations  and  measurement  of  quan- 
tities, and  secondarily  of  the  operations  and 
processes,  by  means  of  which  these  relations 
are  ascertained.  Eliot.     Daviea  4f  Peck. 

49~  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  —  purr,  in  which 
abstract  quantitie;4,nr  geometrical  magnitude  or  num- 
bers, are  the  mibject  of  investigation  ;  and  mired,  in 
which  the  dediiciions  are  made  fnim  relationM  which 
are  obtained  from  observation  and  experiment;  — 
otherwise  called  physics,  or  physical  science. 

J^'  "  All  these  words,  mathematics,  physicji,  meta- 
physics, politics,  ethics,  pneumatics,  hydraulics,  hydro- 
statics, mechanics,  dynamics,  statics, Hre  plural  in  form; 
in  sense  they  are  eitlier  singular  or  plural."  Or.  I^t- 
tham. —  Nouns  of  the  tenninntioti  iV.*  are  regarded  by 
many  grammarians  as  of  the  plural  number;  they 
are  used,  however,  in  both  nunilicrfl ;  and  wune  of 
them  more  commonly,  by  good  writers,  as  of  the  sin- 
gular number. 

MAth'^R,  n.    See  Madder.  Sir  W.  Petty. 

mAth '{;§,«.    An  herb.  Ainawortk. 

MA-THE'S|8  [mvthS'sjs,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. 
C. ;  raf-ths'sjs  or  ni&th'f-eTs,  Ja. ;  roiith'^-sTs,  K. 
Wh.],  n.  [Gr.  fidOriatf,  learning ;  L.  tnathesis.l 
Tiie  doctrine  of  mathematics.  Pope. 

MAtH'U-RIN,  n.  One  of  a  religious  institution 
founded  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  for  redeeming 
Christians  from  Turkey.  Smart. 

MA-Ti'c6,  n.  (Bot.)  A  Peruvian  plant,  used  in 
medicine  as  an  astringent.  Dunglison. 

MAT'JN,  a.  Morning;  used  in  the  morning.  "The 
matin  trumpet  sung."  Milton. 

tMAT'lN,  n.    \¥i.  matin.]     Morning. 

MAT-I-JfEE{-ni.'),n.  (Fr.!  Morning  ;  a  musi- 
cal entertainment  in  the  daytime. 

mAt'|N§,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  matines.]  The  cariiest 
hours  of  prayer  in  Catholic  worship ;  — morning 
prayers  or  worship. 

The  winged  choristers  began 

To  chirp  their  matins.  CleareloMid. 

MAt'RASS,  n.     [It.  matraccio;  Sp.  matraz;  Fr. 

matras.]     An  egg-shaped  chemical  vessel  with 

a  narrow  neck,  employed  in  sublimations,  &c. ; 

a  cucurbit.  Etefyn. 

49-  The  matrass  is  superseded  by  a  flask.    BrarnJ*. 

MAt'R^SS,  n.    A  quilted  bed.  —  See  Mattress. 

mAT-RI-CA'RI-A,  n.  [L.  matrix,  matrici^,  the 
womb.]  [Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  feverfew,  or 
motherwort ;  —  so  called  from  the  reputed  vir- 
tues of  some  of  the  species  in  disorders  of  the 
womb.  Dunglison, 

MA'TRICE  (mS'tris)  [mS'iris,  S.  IF.  P.  Ja.  Sm.], 
n.  [L.  matrix,  matricis  ;  It.  matrice ;  Sp.  ma- 
triz ;  Fr.  matrice.]  The  matrix  ;  the  womb ;  the 
cavity  where  the  foDtus  is  formed.  Bacon. 

MAT'RJCE  [mftt'rjn,  IT*.  P.  Sm.;  mi'triB, S.Ja.],n. 

L  A  mould  ;  —  a  term  applied  particularly  to 
a  mould  or  form  in  which  printers*  letters  are 
cast,  and  to  a  mould  in  which  coin  is  cast.  Vsher. 

2.  A  term  in  dyeing,  applied  to  mother  colors, 
or  the  five  simple  colors,  black,  white,  blue,  red, 
and  yellow.  Wright. 

MAT-R|-ci'DAL,a.  Relating  to  matricide.  Ed. Rev. 

MAT'RI-CIDE  [ro»t'rf-sM,  S.  IF.  /.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R. ;  m&'irf-sld,  P.],  n. 
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L  [L.  matricidium ;  mater,  a  mother,  and 
ccedo,  to  kill ;  It.  §  Sp.  madricidio  ;  Fr.  matri- 
cide.]   The  murder  of  a  mother.  Browne. 

2.  [L.,  It.,  ^  Sp.  matricida ;  Fr.  »ia<ri<?irfe.] 
The  murderer  of  a  mother.  Ainsworth. 

MjI-  TRIC '  U-LJl,  n.  [L.]  A  roll  or  register-book 
in  which  the  names  of  persons  are  recorded  ;  a 
matriculation-book.  "  His  name  occurs  not  in 
the  matricula."  Wood. 

MA-TRIc'V-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  matricula,  a  regis- 
ter ;  It.  matricolare ;  Sp.  matricuUir.']  [i.  ma- 
triculated; pp.  MATRICULATING,  MATRICU- 
LATED.] To  enter  or  admit  to  a  membership  of 
a  university,  college,  institution,  or  society  ;  to 
enlist ;  to  enroll. 

A  member  of  some  college  or  hall  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  who  shall  have  been  matriculated  twenty-four  calen- 
dar months  at  least.  Blaclalone. 

MA-TRIC'U-LATE,  n.    One  who  is  matriculated. 

The  matriculates  of  that  famous  university.    Arbuthnot. 

MA-TRIC'y-LATE,  a.  [It.  matricolato ;  Sp.  ma- 
iriculado.'\     Matriculated ;  admitted.     Skelton. 

MA-TRIC-U-LA'TION,  n.  [Sp.  matriculacion.] 
"the  act  of  matriculating ;  admission  to  member- 
ship in  a  college  or  university.  Blackstone. 

MAT-Rl-MO'NJ-AL,a.  [L.matrimonialis;  It.  wa- 
trimo7iiale ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  matrimonial.]  Suitable,  or 
relating,  to  marriage ;  connubial ;  nuptial ;  hy- 
meneal.   "  Matrimonial  love."  Milton. 

mAT-RJ-MO'NI-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  matrimonial  or 
nuptial  manner.  Ayliffe. 

tMAT-Rl-MO'Nl-OUS,  o.    Matrimonial.     Milton. 

MAt'RI-MO-NY,  n.  [L.  matrimonium  ;  It.  Sg  Sp. 
matrimonio ;  Fr.  mntrimx)nie.'\  The  state  of 
those  who  are  married  ;  the  nuptial  state  ;  wed- 
lock ;  marriage ;  nuptials. 

Though  matrimony  may  have  some  pains,  celibacy  has 
few  pleasures.  Johnson. 

Those  who  enter  the  state  of  matrimcmy  cast  a  die  of  the 
greatest  contingency,  and  yet  of  the  greatest  interest,  next  to 
the  last  throw  for  eternity.  £p.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  See  MARRIAGE. 

MA'TRlx,n.  [L.]  1.  The  womb;  matrice.  Srotcnc. 

2.  A  place  where  any  thing  is  generat.'^d  or 
formed  ;  mould  ;  matrice.  Brotone. 

3.  {Min.)  The  stony  substance  in  which  crys- 
talline minerals  are  imbedded;  gangue.  Brande. 

MA'TRON  [ma'trun,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wr. ;  inat'run,  Wb.],  n.  [L.  matrona  ;  mater,  a 
mother ;  It.  §  Sp.  nuitrona  ;  Fr.  matrone.] 

1.  A  married  woman  ;  a  mother  of  a  family  ; 
a  wife.  Com.  Prayer. 

2.  An  old  or  elderly  woman. 

A  matron  sage 
Supports  with  homely  food  his  drooping  age.        Pope. 

3.  A  female  superintendent  or  chief  nurse  in 
a  hospital.  Johnson. 

MAt'RON-A^E,  n.    1.  The  state  of  a  matron. 
2.  The  body  of  matrons. 

His  exemplary  queen  at  the  head  of  the  matronage  of  this 
land.  Burke. 

MAt'RON-AL,  or  MA'TRON-AL  [ma'trnn-^l,  S. 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ni5t'run-?I  or  m^-tro'ngil,'  W.  F. ; 
iiia'trun-^l  or  mat'run-?!,  P. ;  iii^t'run-^l,  R.  C. 
O.  \Vb.  Ash,  Scott,  Wr.],  a.  [L.  matronalis ; 
It.  m,atronale;  Sp.  m,atronal.]  Relating,  or 
suitable,  to  a  matron  ;  motherly.  "  Matronal 
years."  Bacon. 

fl®-"I  have  excluded  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronuncia- 
tion, whicli  makes  the  two  first  syllables  of  tliis  word 
exactly  like  matron,  because  the  word  is  a  primitive  in 
our  langua<;e,  derived  from  the  Latin  matronalis,  and, 
therefore,  according  to  English  analogy,  when  reduced 
to  three  syllables,  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the 
antepenultimate ;  and  this  accent  has,  in  simples, 
always  a  shortening  power.  The  second  pronuncia- 
tion, though  not  so  strictly  agreeable  to  analogy  as 
the  first,  IS  still  preferable  to  Mr.  Sheridan's.  JUatron- 
ish  and  matron/j/ ought  to  have  the  first  vowel  and  the 
accent  as  in  matron,  because  they  are  compounds  of 
our  own  ;  but  we  do  not  subjoin  al  to  words,  as  we  do 
ish  and  ly,  and  therefore  words  of  that  termination 
are  under  a  different  predicament.  Something  like 
this  seems  to  have  struck  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  John- 
son when  they  accented  the  word  patronal ;  for  though 
this  word  is  exactly  of  the  same  form,  and  is  perfectly 
similar  in  the  quantity  of  the  Latin  vowels,  we  find 
matronal  marked  with  the  accent  upon  the  first  sylla- 
ble, and  patronal  on  the  second."     fValker. 

,MA'TRQN-H00D  (-hfid),  n.  The  state  of  a  ma- 
tron. Jewsbury. 


MAT'RON-IZE,  v.  a.      [i.  MATRONIZED  ;  pp.  MAT- 

RONiziNO,  MATRONIZED.]    To  render  matronly 
or  sedate.  N.  Richardson. 

MA'TRON— LIKE,  a.  Becoming  a  matron  ;  grave ; 
sedate ;  matronly.  Tatler. 

MA'TRON-LY  [ma'trun-Ie,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wr. ;  inat'ryn-le,  VVb.],  a.  Becoming  a  wife  or 
matron  ;  grave  ;  sedate  ;  matron-like.  "  A 
matronly  comeliness."  Bp.  Taylor, 

MA-TROSS',  n. ;  pi.  ma-tr6ss'e§.  \T>ut.  matroos, 
a  sailor ;  Ger.  matrose,  a  sailor ;  Dan.  §  Sw. 
matros,  a  sailor.]  {Mil.)  An  artillery-man,  or 
sort  of  soldier,  under  a  gunner,  who  assists  in 
traversing  the  guns,  and  sponging,  firing,  and 
loading  them.  Bailey. 

mAT'T5D,o.  Twisted  together;  entangled.  Clarke. 

mAt'T^R,  n.  [L.  materia,  or  materies,  probably 
from  mater  (Gr.  /i'lrrip),  a  mother.  Vossius.  — 
It.  iSf  Sp.  mxiteria ;  Fr.  matiere.  —  W.  mater.] 

1.  That  which  is  visible  or  tangible ;  that 
which  occupies  space ;  a  substance  extended 
and  divisible  ;  elementary  substance  perceptible 
by  any  of  the  senses,  usually  divided  into  four 
kinds,  solid,  liquid,  aCriform,  and  imponderable ; 
substance ;  body. 

Of  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter  the  human  faculties  can- 
not take  cognizance;  nor  can  data  be  furnished  by  observa- 
tion or  experiment  on  which  to  found  an  investigation  of  it. 
All  we  kuow  of  it  is  its  sensible  properties.  Brande. 

Matter  is  that  which  makes  itself  known  by  means  of  the 
bodily  senses.  Fleminy. 

2.  That  of  which  any  thing  is  composed ;  raw 
material ;  materials ;  stuff. 

The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  collection  of  the 
matter  of  tempests  before  the  air  here  below.  Bacon. 

3.  That  about  which  one  thinks,  speaks,  or 
writes  ;  subject ;  topic  ;  question  ;  as,  "  A  inat- 
ter  of  astonishment  "  ;  "A  matter  of  doubt." 

Son  of  God !  Saviour  of  men !    Thy  name 

Sliall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song.  Milton. 

4.  The  very  thing  supposed ;  the  point. 

He  grants  the  deluge  to  have  come  so  very  near  the  matter 
that  but  very  few  escaped.  TiUotson. 

5.  Any  thing  with  which  one  is  concerned ; 
affair  ;  business  ;  concern. 

To  help  the  matter,  the  alchemists  call  in  many  vanities 

out  of  astrology.  Bacon. 

Matters  succeeded  so  well  with  him.       L'Estrange. 

6.  Cause  of  disturbance  or  of  distress ;  trouble. 

■Where  art  thou?    What 's  the  ma«er  with  thee ?      Hhak. 

7.  Subject  of  suit  or  complaint ;  specific 
charge ;  accusation. 

If  the  craftsman  have  a  matter  against  any  man,  the  law  is 
open.  AcU  xix.  38. 

8.  Import ;  consequence ;  importance  ;  mo- 
ment ;  as  in  the  phrase,  "  It  is  no  matter." 

Pleased  or  displeased,  no  matter  now;  'tis  past.  Granville, 

9.  An  indefinite  portion  of  space  or  of  time. 
"  A  Tnatter  of  seven  miles  off."  L'Estrange. 
I  have  thoughts  to  tarry  a  small  matter  in  town.      Congreve. 

10.  Substance  excreted  from  a  sore  ;  purulent 
running ;  purulence  ;  pus.  Wisemafi. 

t  Upon  the  matter,  considering  the  whole  ;  with 
respect  to  the  main  ;  nearly.  "  I  desire  to  know, 
whether  this  be  noi,  upon  the  matter,  as  satisfactory  to 
a  wise  man  as  a  demonstration."  THllotson. 

Syn.  —  .'Ifatter  is  opposed  to  spirit.  The  whole 
universe  is  said  to  be  composed  of  matter  ;  a  plant, 
tree,  or  an  animal  body  consists  of  matter.  Materials 
consist  of  the  particular  parts  of  matter  of  which  any 
structure  is  composed  ;  as  a  house  or  a  carriage  con- 
sists of  materials.  The  subject  of  a  discourse  is  the 
topic  or  question  treated  of ;  the  matter  consists  of  the 
words  and  thoughts.  Two  persons,  taking  different 
sides  in  a  debate,  treat  of  the  same  subject ;  but  the 
matter  of  their  discourse  must  be  different.  A  matter 
or  an  affair  ot  importance;  a  serious  business.  —  See 
Business. 

MAt'TER,  v.  n.  1.  To  be  of  importance  or  con- 
sequence ;  to  import ;  to  signify. 

It  matters  not  how  they  were  called,  so  we  know  who  they 
are.  Locke. 

2.  To  generate  matter  by  suppuration.  Sidney. 
tMAT'T^R,  V.  a.    To  regard  ;  not  to  neglect. 

Laws  my  Pindaric  parents  mattered  not.  Brameton. 

MAT'T^R-LESS,  a.    Void  of  matter.    B.  Jonson. 

mAt'T?R-OF-FAcT,  n.  A  reality,  as  distin- 
guished from  what  is  fanciful,  hypothetical,  or 
hyperbolical. 

Let  us  be  assured  of  the  matter-of-fact  before  we  trouble 
ourselves  with  inquiring  into  the  caiise.  !>)•.  T.  Fuller. 


MAT'TPR-OF-PAcT,  a.  Treating  of  facts  or 
realities;  practical;  sensifte;  plain. 

Matter-of-fact  man,  one  who  adheres  strictly  to  fact 
or  never  wanders  beyond  realities.  BoswctL 

MAT'T^R-Y.a.    1.  t Important;  gruve.  B.  Jonsnn. 
2.  Generating  pus  or  matter.  llarrey. 

mAt'TING,  n.     1.  Materials  used  for  mats. 

2.  Mats  collectively  ;  mat-work.  Clarlie. 

3.  A  carpet  or  covering  of  mats.  Wright. 
MAt'TOCK,   n.      [A.  S.  matttic,  a    shovel;  "W. 

matog.]  A  tool  of  husbandry  used  for  digging, 
and  for  grubbing  up  roots  of  trees  and  weeds  ; 
a  kind  of  pick-axe,  having  the  ends  of  the  iron 
part  broad. 

You  must  dig  with  mattock  and  with  spade.  Shak. 

MAt'TR^SS    [mat'tres,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 

Sm.  Wr.  Wb.],n.    [\V .  mattrass  ;  Old  Fr.  ma- 

teras.]     A  quilted  bed,  stufl'ed  with  hair,  wool, 

or  other  soft  material,  instead  of  feathers.//owe//. 

4S*  It  is  sometimes  incorrectly  pronounced  niMras'. 

MAt'U-RANT,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that  pro- 
motes suppuration ;  maturative.  Good. 

MAt'U-RATE  (mat'yu-rat),  v.  a.  [L.  maturo,  ma- 
turatus,  to  ripen ;  It.  maturare  ;  Sp.  madurar.] 

[i.  MATURATED  ;73;>.  MATURATING,  MATURATED.  J 

1.  To  ripen  ;  to  bring  to  perfection ;  to  mature. 

Such  Is  the  last  product  of  a  tree  perfectly  maturated  by 
time  and  sun.  Jierkeley. 

2.  To  bring  to  suppuration  ;  to  cause  to  sup- 
purate. 

MAT'U-RATE,  v.  n.  To  form  pus,  as  an  abscess ; 
to  suppurate. 

MAt-U-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  maturatio  ;  It.  matura- 
zione ;  Sp.  maduracion  ;  Fr.  tnaturation.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  process  of  maturating  or 
ripening. 

Heat  sufficient  for  the  maturation  of  fruits.        Bentley. 

2.  The  state  of  being  ripened  ;  ripeness. 

They  [grains  and  fruits]  grow  to  maturation.  Bacon. 

3.  Formation  of  pus  ;  suppuration.  Z)Mn(7 /wow. 

II  MAT'U-RA-TIVE  [mSch'u-rsi-tiv,  W.  J. ;  m&t'iji- 
ra-tjv,  K.  Sm. ;  mfi-tQ'r?-tTv,  S.  P.],  a.  [It.  mor 
ttirativo;  Sp.  madurativo  ;  Yt.  maturatif.] 

1.  Ripening ;  conducive  to  ripeness.  Browne. 

2.  Conducive  to  suppuration.  lVisema7i. 

II  mAt'U-RA-TIVE,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that 
promotes  maturation,  or  the  formation  of  pus 
in  a  tumor ;  maturant.  Dunglison. 

MA-TURE',  a.  [L.maturtis  ;  It.  maturo  ;  Sp.  ma- 
duro ;  Fr.  mature.] 

1.  Perfected  by  time ;  perfect  in  growth,  in 
years,  or  in  condition ;  complete  ;  ripe. 

Miture  the  virgin  was  of  Egypt's  race; 

Grace  shaped  her  limbs,  and  beauty  decked  her  face.  Prior. 

2.  Fit   for   execution;   well-digested;    well- 
considered  ;  as,  "  A  matwe  scheme." 

Syn. —  See  Ripe. 
MA-TURE',   v.   a.      [See  Maturate.]     \i.  vlk- 

TURED  ;  pp.   MATURING,  MATURED.] 

1.  To  ripen  ;  to  advance  to  ripeness.    Bacon. 

2.  To  advance  towards  perfection. 

Love  indulged  my  labors  past. 

Matures  my  present,  and  shall  bound  my  last.        Pope. 

MA-TURE',  v.  n.  To  become  ripe ;  to  be  perfected. 

It  may  grow  and  mature  where  you  see  it  not.      yapleton. 

MA-TURE'LY,  ««?.     1.  Ripely;  completely. 

2.  With  'deliberation  ;  carefully  ;  cautiously. 

A  prince  ought  maturely  to  consider,  when  he  enters  on  a 
war,  whether  his  coffers  be  full.  Sifift. 

MA-TURE'NgSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  mature; 
ripeness;  maturity.  Knotoles. 

MAT-U-RES'CgNT,  a.  [L.  maturesco,  matures- 
cen^,  to  become  ripe.]  Approaching  to  maturi- 
ty ;'  growing  ripe.  Smart. 

MA-TU'RJ-TY,  n.  [L.  matnritas  ;  It.  maturezza; 
Sp.  madurez  ;  Fr.  maturity.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  mature  ;  ripeness  ;  com- 
pletion ;  matureness. 

The  heat . . .  not  sufficient  to  bring  their  fruits  and  grains 
to  maturity.  Hay. 

2.  (Law.)  The  time  when  a  bill  of  exchange 
or  a  promissory  note  becomes  due.  Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Ripeness. 
mAT'U-TI-NAL   [mat'u-tl-nsil,  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb. ; 
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MATUTINE 

mv-ta'tj-n?!,  K.'],  a.    [L.  matutinalis ;  Sp.  iSf  Fr. 
matutinal.]     Relating  to  the  morning.     Pegge. 

tMAT'^'-TI'NE,  a.     Matutinal.       Sir  T.  Herbert. 

MAT  WEED,  n,  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ly- 
geum ;  Lygeum  Spartum.  Craob. 

MAt'-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  Matting;  mats.  Clarke. 

MAT'V,  n.    A  servant.     [India.]  Simnumds. 

MAud,  ».  A  kind  of  shawl,  made  of  undyed 
wool ;  —  also  a  gray  striped  plaid  worn  by  shep- 
herds in  Scotland.  Simmonda. 

t  MAU'DLE,  v.  a.  To  put  out  of  order ;  to  besot ; 
to  befoul ;  to  infatuate.  Phillips. 

MAUD'L|N,  a.  [Johnson  SAys,  "  The  corrupt  ap- 
pellation of  Magdalen,  who  is  drawn  by  paint- 
ers with  swollen  eyes  and  disordered  look."  — 
"  Magdalen  College  at  Oxford  is  usually  pro- 
nounced maud'lin,  which  makes  this  etyraolo- 
gfy  the  more  probable."     Sullivan.'] 

1.  Drunk ;  fuddled ;  behaving  like  one  fuddled. 

A  paraon  much  bcmu«cd  in  beer, 

A  inawHin  poetcas,  a  rhyming  peer.  Pope. 

2.  Suitable  to  one  fuddled ;  weak ;  silly. 

She  larf^ly  what  ahe  wanta  in  words  aiippliea 

With  maiullin  eloquence  of  trickling  eyea.    RoKommon. 

MAUD'LJN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant ;  sweet 
milfoil ;  Achillea  ageratum.  Miller. 

MAU'GRE  {miLw'%\}x),prep.  VL.  maU  gratum,  not 

grateful,  not  agreeable  ;  It.  malgrado  ;  Old  Fr. 

magre,  or  maugre ;  Fr.  malgreT]     In  spite  of ; 

notwithstanding;  —  now  used  only  in  burlesque. 

This,  maugre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  safe.         Shnt, 

MAu'KJN,  n.  [See  Malkix.]  1.  A  dishclout ;  a 
drag  to  sweep  an  oven  ;  a  malkin.         Cotgrave. 

2.  A  figure  made  up  of  clouts  or  patches  ;  a 
scarecrow.     [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

3.  A  coarse  or  dirty  wench ;  a  slut ;  —  called 
also,  vulgarly,  a  mawks.  Burton. 

Jf  AUL,  n.  [L.  maUeus.']  A  heavy,  wooden  ham- 
mer ;  a  mall.  —  See  Mall.  Prov.  xxv.  18. 

HAul,  v.  a.  [i.  MAULED ;  pp.  mauling,  mauled.] 
To  hurt  with  a  maul  or  as  with  a  maul ;  to  beat ; 
to  bruise ;  to  mall.  "  We  do  maul  and  vex  one 
another."  —  See  Mall.  Burton. 

MAul'-STTcIC,  n.  [Ger.  maler-stock ;  malen,  to 
pffint.]  The  stick  by  which  painters  keep  their 
hand  steady  in  working ;  —  written  also  mos- 
tick.  Brande. 

t  MAUNCH  (m'insh),  n.  [Fr.  manche.']  A  sort  of 
loose  sleeve  ;  manche.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

II  MAUND  (mand)  [mand,  W.  Ja.  Sm. ;  mSiwnd,  P. 
E.  J.  /T.],  n.  TA.  S.  mand ;  Ger.  mand,  or 
mande.]     A  hand-basket ;  a  Jiamper.        Shak. 

II  MAUiVD,  n.  A  weight,  in  India,  variable  in  quan- 
tity in  different  provinces,  from  25  lbs.  (the  Ma- 
dras maund)  to  822.  lbs.  (the  ordinary  Indian 
bazaar  maund).  Simmonds. 

JlfM.^UND  (mand  or  mSiund),  v.  n.  [L.  mendico, 
to  beg ;  Fr.  mendier,  to  beg.]  To  mutter,  as 
beggars  do  ;  to  mumble ;  to  speak  unintelligi- 
bly ;  to  maunder  ;  — to  beg.  Toad. 
To  mand  upon  the  pad  meant,  in  the  cant  language, 
to  beg  on  the  highway.                                           ^areg. 

lit  MAUN'DgR  (man'der)  [man'der,  W.  F.Ja.  Sm.; 
mlwn'der,  ^'.  )'.  J.  K.],  v.  n. 

1.  To  speak  like  a  beggar ;  to  mutter ;  to 
grumble  ;  to  murmur  ;  —  to  beg.  Beau.  <Sf  Fl. 
Maundering  as  if  I  had  done  him  a  diacourteay.        Wiieman. 

2.  To  wander  about ;  to  be  tedious.  Brockett. 

JltMAUN'D^R  (man'd9r),  n.   A  beggar.     Broome. 

|)MAUN'DpR-pR,  n.     1.  t  A  murmurer.  Jo/m«on. 
2.  A  tedious  speaker.     [Local.]         Brockett. 

JtMAUN'OpR-lMO  (man'd^r-Tng),  n.  Complaint. 
"  The  maunderings  of  discontent."  South. 

MAun'DRJL,  n.  {Coal-mining.)  A  pick -with  two 
shanks.  Brande. 

MAun'DY-TF1UR§'DAY  (mJiiin'dc-thUrz'd?),  n. 
The  Thursday  preceding  Good-Friday  and  East- 
er, on  which  tne  king  of  Engl.ind  distributes 
alms  to  a  certain  number  of  poor  persons  at 
Whitehall; — so  named  from  mntinds,  or  bas- 
kets, in  which  the  gifts  were  contained.  Brande. 
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MAU-RfisaUE'  (mftw-r«»k'),  n.  The  Moorish 
style  of  building  ;  moresquc.  IVright. 

MAu-SQ-LE'AN,  a.  Relating  to  a  mausoleum; 
monumental.  Burton. 

mAu-SO.LE'UM  [m4w-io-ia'vm,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  [Vr.  \Vb. ;' mi,v/-»b'\<}-\im,  Barclay], 
n. ;  pi.  L.  MXv-SQLk'A;  Eng.  mAu  sq-lCvm^. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  iAavaiilitov,  the  tomb  of  Mausolus.] 
A  sepulchral  building,  or  a  magnificent  tomb  or 
monument,  —  so  called  from  Maitsolus,  King  of 
Caria,  to  whom  such  a  monument  was  erected 
by  his  queen,  Artemisia,  about  353  B.  C.  Dryden. 

MAu'TH^R,  n.  [Dan.  moder,  mother.]  A  fool- 
ish young  girl.     [Local,  Eng.]  B.  Jonaon. 

MJluyjlISE  HOJ^TE  (m»-vaz'Bnt').  [Fr.]  False 
modesty  ;  bashfulness.  Qu.  Rev. 

MA'VJS,  w.  [Vr.  mciuvis.1  fOmi<A.)  A  thrush  ; 
—  properly  the  song-thrusn,  as  distinguished 
from  the  screech-thrush  or  large  missel-thrush  ; 
Turdus  musicus  of  Linnaeus.  Naves. 

When  to  the  mirthftil  merle  the  warbling  mavit  ainga. 

Drayton. 

MAW,  n.  [A.  S.  maga  ;  Frs.  maje  ;  Ger.  magen ; 
Dan.  mave  ;  Sw.  mage  ;  Icel.  magi.'\ 

1.  The  stomach  of  animals ;  the  craw  of  birds. 

Satisfied  from  hunger  of  her  maw.  SactviUe. 

2.  An  old  game  at  cards.  Brewer. 

MAwk,  «.     I.  A  maggot.  Grose. 

2.  A  slattern;  a  maukin  ;  a  malkin; — called 

also  a  mawks.     [Vulgar  and  local.]      Brockett. 

mA W'KJN,  n.  A  slattern.  —  See  Maukin.   Todd. 

mAwk'JNG-LY,  a.  In  the  manner  of  amawk; 
slatternly  ;  slovenly,    [r.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

mAwk'ISH,  a.    Apt  to  give  satiety  ;  apt  to  cause 

loathing  ;  insipid  ;  disgusting. 

The  same  mawkish  joya  in  the  same  track  are  found.  Dryden. 

MAWK'|SH-LV,  ad.     In  a  mawkish  manner. 

mA WK'|SH-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  mawk- 
ish ;  aptness  to  cause  loathing.  Johnson. 

MAWKS,  n.  A  large,  awkward,  ill-dressed  girl ; 
a  mawk ;  a  slut.     [Vulgar.]  Smart. 

MAw'KY,  a.  Maggoty  ;  full  of  maggots.  [Local, 
North  of  Eng.]  Grose. 

tMAw'M^T,  n.  [Fr.  marmot,  a  puppet. —  "It 
is  a  corruption  of  Mahomet."  Toad.]  Originally 
an  effigy  to  represent  Mahomet ;  an  idol ;  a 
puppet ;  —  written  also  mammet.  Wickliffe. 

t  MAW'M?T-RY,  n.    1.  The  religion  of  Mahomet. 
2.  Idolatry."    "  Sin  of  mawmetry."    Chaucer. 

MAw'MJSH,  o.  Provoking  disgust ;  nauseous  ; 
sickening ;  disgusting  ;  repulsive.  ■  V Estrange. 

MAw'SKIN,  n.  The  stomach  of  a  calf  prepared 
for  rennet.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halbuiell. 

MA W'— WORM  (m&w'wUrm),  n.  A  worm  infesting 
the  stomach.  Harvey. 

Mj1X-Il'Lj9,  n.     [L.,  from  mala,  the  Jaw.] 

1.  {Aiiat.)  The  upper  and  lower  jaws.   Owen. 

2.  {Zo,"l.)  The  upper  jaw  in  Vertebrata,  and 
the  inferior  pair  of  horizontal  jaws  in  articulate 
animals.  Agassiz. 

MAx'JL-LAR,  or  MAX-IL'LAR  rm?kB-tl'l?r,  S.  W. 
Ja.;  maks'il-l^r,  A  K.  Stri.  Wr.  Wb.],  a.  [L. 
maxillaris  ;  It.  mascellare  ;  Sp.  maxilar  ;  Fr. 
maxiUaire.]     Maxillary.  Bacoti. 

MAx'JL-LA-RY  [maks'il-ls-r?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm. ;  'm»k8-iri?-r?,  Ash,  Kenriek.  —  See  Cap- 
illary], a.  Belonging  to  the  maxilla  or  jaw- 
bone.    "  The  maxillary  veins."  Dungltson. 

MAX-Ii/L|-FORM,  a.  [L.  marillaris,  maxillar, 
finA.  forma,  form.]     In  the  form  of  a  jaw-bone. 

M.AX-tL'Ll-rftD,  n.  [L.  maxilla,  the  jaw,  and  pes, 
pedis,  a  foot.]  {Zo<>l.)  One  of  the  outermost  or 
feet-like  jaws  of  decapod  Crustacea.         Clarke. 

MAX'IM,  n.  [Low  L.  maxima,  from  L.  maximus, 
greatest,  i.  e.  of  the  greatest  authority  ;  It.  mas- 
sima  ;  Sp.  maxima  ;  Fr.  maxime.]  A  generally 
admitted  truth  or  principle  ;  a  leading  truth ;  a 
sententious  saying  ;  an  adage  ;  an  aphorism  ; 
an  apothegm  ;  a  proverb  ;  a  byword  ;  a  saying. 


ThcmartJM  that  "  Honesty  is  thi-  hwt  policy"  is  one  which' 

smllv  be- 
WMately. 


perhaps,  no  one  Is  ever  habitually  piiidol  hv  in  practice, 
hnncst  man  is  always  before  it,  and  a  litiave  is  gcnemlly  be- 


hind it 

Syn.  —  See  Axiom. 


MAYING 

MAX-l-MlL'IAN  (-mll'y»n),  n  A  Rold  eoh»  (J 
Bavaria,  worth  about  13«.  6d     about  83.24). 

MAX'I.M-IhT,  n.  One  who  d«al«  in  maxims,  or 
sententious  sayings ;  an  apothegmatt«t.  Qu.  kev. 

MAx'I.VI-IZE,  v.  a.  To  increase  to  the  maximum 
or  highest  degree,     [r.]  q„.  /f„. 

MAX'JM-M6N't;(:R  (-mOng'|<.r),n.  OnewhodeaU 
much  m  maxims  ;  a  maximist.  Clarke. 

mAx' I-M(JM,  n. ;  pi.  MAXIMA.  [L.]  The  greatest 
quantity  or  degree  atuinable  m  any  given  case 
as  opposed  to  minimum,  the  smallest. 

MAX'Y,  n.    A  degeneracy  in  a  rein  of  tin  ore  int« 

a  substance  of  the  marcasite  kind.  Smart. 

tMAY  (ma),  w.    [Goth,  mahts  ;  A.  S.  magan,toh« 

able.]     Power;  might.  Chaucer. 

MA Y  (ma),  auxiliary  verb.  [Goth,  mogen,  magan ; 

A.  S.  magan,  to  be  able  ;    Diit.  if  liex.  m  gen ; 

Dan.  maa  ;   Sw.  mu.']     [j.  might.] 

1.  To  be  at  liberty  ;    to  be  permitted  ;    to  be 
allowed ;  as,  •'  You  may  do  for  me  all  you  can." 

2.  To  be  possible  ;  as,  "  It  may  be. 

3.  To  be  by  chance. 

Be  the  workmen  what  they  moD  be,  let  us  apeak  of  the 

4.  A  word  expressing  desire  ;  as,  "  May  you 
prosper." 

4S-  It  was  formerly  used  for  can. 

Their  exceeding  mirth  may  not  be  toW.  Spenitr. 

MA Y  (ma),  n.  [L.  Maius ;  It.  Maggio ;  Sp.  Mayo  ; 
Tr.  Mai.  —  From  L.  majores,  ancestors,  —  be- 
cause this  month,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
was  consecrated  to  old  men,  —  or  so  named  in 
honor  of  the  goddess  Maia,  mother  of  Mercujj. 
Landais."] 

1.  The  fifth  month  of  the  year. 

Ilail.  bounteous  Jfav!  that  dost  inspire 

Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  deair«.  MUlo*. 

2.  The  early  or  gay  part  of  life. 

If  now  the  Hay  of  my  yeara  much  decline.  A'Oney. 

t  MA  Y,  n.  [Goth,  mavi  ;  A.  S.  may,  or  mat.]  A 
young  woman  ;  a  virgin  ;  a  maid. 

The  fkireat  may  ahe  woa  that  erer  went  Spmttr. 

MAy,  r.  n.  To  gather  flowers  on  the  morning  of 
the  first  day  of  May.  Sidney. 

Cupid  with  Aarora  playing, 

Aa  be  met  her  once  WL-Maytng.  JfiUtm. 

MA  Y'-Ap-PLE,  n,  (Bot.)  A  plant  with  poisonous, 
drastic  roots  ;  wild  mandrake  ;  hog-apple  ;  Po- 
dophyllum peltatum.  Gray. 

MAY'Bf,  oJ.    Perhaps ;  it  may  be  that.    Spenser. 

MAY'-BEE-TLE,n.  (En/.)  The  cockchafer ;  dor- 
bug  ;  dor-beetle  ;  MelolotUha.  Harris. 

MAY'BL66M(ma'bI8m),n.   The  hawthorn.    Todd. 

MAY'-BUG,  n.  {Ent.)  The  cockchafer;  dor-bug; 
dor-beetle;  May-beetle.  Hams. 

MA  Y'-bOsh,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cra- 
ttegus.  Wright. 

MA  Y'-DA  Y  (ma'da),  n.  The  first  day  of  May.  Shak. 

MA Y'-DE W  (-dQ),  n.  The  dew  of  M&j  ;  —  sup- 
posed to  have  the  property  of  whitenmg  linen, 
of  preserving  beauty,  and  of  afifording  a  red, 
odoriferous  spirit  by  distillation.  Wright. 

MAy'-DOKE,  n.    {Bot.)  A  variety  of  cherry. 

MAY'-FLdW-gR,  r».  A  flower  that  blossoms  in 
May.  Bacon. 

MA  Y'-FLY  (ma'fll),  n.  {Eni.)  One  of  the  Ephem- 
era. —  See  Efuemera.  Westwood. 

MAY'-G.^ME,  n.   A  game  fit  for  May-day ;  diver- 
sion ;  sport.  Baron. 
Like  earlv  lorera.  whoae  nnpractiaed  heorta 
Were  long  the  Ma)fgamt  of  raolicioua  arts.         Dryden 

MAY-HAp',  ad.  It  may  happen ;  it  may  be ;  per- 
haps ;  perchance,     [ii.]  Ed.  Rev. 

MAY'H^M  (ma'h?m  or  mam)  [ma'h?ro,  Ja.  K.; 
mam,  Sm.],  n.  [Low  L.  mahemium,  or  marhe- 
mium;  Old  Fr.  mahem,  or  vMheme.]  (Imv.) 
The  act  of  depriving  another,  by  violence,  of  the 
use  of  a  member  proper  for  his  defence  ;  the  act 
of  maiming ;  —  written  also  maihem.      BurriU. 

MAy'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  gathering  flowers  in 
May,  or  on  May-day.  Cowper. 
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MAY'-LA-DY,  n.  The  queen  of  May,  in  old  May- 
games.        ■  Dryden. 

MAy'-lTl-Y,  n.    Lily-of-the- valley.        Johnson. 

MAY'-MORN,  n.  Freshness,  like  that  of  a  morn- 
ing in  May ;  bloom. 

My  thrice-puissant  liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-murn  of  liis  youth.  Shak. 

MAY'QR  (ma'iir)  [ina'ur,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.  ; 
mar,  S.  K.],' n.  [h.' major,  greater;  Old  Fr. 
mieur ;  Fr.  maire  :  —  W.  maer.  —  Skinner  and 
Verstegan  derive  it  from  A.  S.  magan,  to  be 
able.]  The  chief  magistrate  of  a  city  or  borough. 

MAY'OR-AL-TY  (ma'yr-?l-te),  n.  The  office  of  a 
mayor.  '         *  Bacon. 

MlY-OR-^Z'GO,  n.  [Sp.]  The  right  of  the  eld- 
est born  to  inherit  property  ;  majorat.    Brande. 

MAy'OR-ESS  (ina'ur-es),  n.    The  wife  of  a  mayor. 

MAY'OR-SHIp,  n.     Mayoralty.  Wright. 

MAY'-POLE,  n.    A  high  pole  to  be  danced  round 

on  May-day.     "  The  tall  May-pole."  Pope. 

MAy'-WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  camomile 
which  grows  wild ;  feverfew.  2\isser. 

mAz'A-gAn,  n.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  bean;  Faba 
vulgaris.  Simmonds. 

MAZ'ARD,  n.  [Usually  derived,  but  with  very 
little  probability,  from  Fr.  machoire,  a  jaw. 
Perhaps  from  mazer,  in  allusion  to  the  resem- 
blance of  the  head  to  a  goblet.     Nares."] 

1.  The  head  or  skull.         iihak.    Beau.  <Sf  Fl. 

2.  A  small  dark-colored  cherry.      Simmonds. 

fMAz'ARD,  V.  a.  To  knock  on  the  mazard,  or 
head."    [Low.]  B.  Jonson. 

MAz-A-RiNE',n.  1.  A  deep-blue  color.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  particular  way  of  dressing  fowls.  Wright. 

3.  A  little  dish  set  in  a  larger.  Crabb. 

MAZE,  71.  [Dut.  missen,  to  mistake,  or  A.  S.  mase, 
a  whirlpool.  Skinner."] 

1.  A  place  of  perplexity  and  winding  pas- 
sages ;  a  labyrinth ;  a  meander. 

Chance  led  my  travel  from  the  beaten  road 

Through  the  deep  mazes  of  a  tangled  wood.         Hoole. 

2.  Confusion  of  thought ;    uncertainty  ;   per- 
plexity ;  embarrassment;  mizmaze. 

They  lose  themselves  In  the  very  maze  of  their  own  dis- 
courses. Hooker. 

MAZE,  V.  a.    To  bewilder  ;  to  amaze,     [r.] 

Much  was  I  mazed  to  see  this  monster  kind 

In  hundred  forms  to  change  his  fearful  hue.        Spenser. 

t  MAZE,  V.  n.    To  be  bewildered.  Chaucer. 

fMAZ'^D-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  in  a  maze; 
confusion ;  astonishment.  Chaucer. 

t'MA'ZpR,  n.  [Dut.  maeser,  the  wood  of  the  ma- 
ple ;  Old  Fr.  maser,  or  mazer.]  A  broad  cup 
or  bowl ;  a  maple  cup.  Sandys.     Dryden. 

MA'ZJ,  n.  pi.    Galls.     [Turkey.]  Simmo?ids. 

MA'ZJ-LY,  ad.    In  a  mazy  or  perplexed  manner. 

MA'Zf-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  mazy.  Dr.  Allen. 

MA-Z0-L6^'I-CAL,  a.    Relating  to  mazology. 

MA-Z6l'0-^IsT,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  ma- 
zology, or  the  history  of  mammalia.        Wright. 

MA-ZSl'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  fta^d;,  a  breast  or  a  nip- 
ple, and  ioyoi,  a  discourse.]  {ZoOl.)  The  natural 
history  of  mammalia ;  nxammalogy ;  mastology. 

—  See  Mammalogy.  Ed.  Ency. 

MA'ZY,  a.  Perplexed  with  windings  ;  confused. 
"  Tile  wasy  thicket."  Spenser. 

MAZ'ZARD,»i.  Adark  cherry.  —  SeeMAZARD.^sA. 

ME,  pron.  [Sansc.  me,  »«a.  —  Goth.  »w'c  ;  A.  S. 
me;   Ger.  mich;  Dut.  mif;    Dan.  <Sr  Sw.  mig. 

—  Gr.  ifii,  or  fti  ;  L.  »ne;  It.  iS,  Sp.  mi  ;  Fr.  m,oi, 
me.]    Objective  case  of  /. 

j9S~  The  pronoun  mewas  formerly  used  expletively. 

Build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the  basis  of  valor.        Shak. 

They  [the  enemy!  had  planted  me  three  demiculverins 

just  in  the  mouth  or  the  breach.  Ji.  Jonson. 

tMEA'c6CK(me'k5k\  n.  [Of  doubtful  etymology. 
Skinner  suggests  Fr.  m,es,  i.  e.  m,al,  bad,  and 
coq,  a  cock.  Nares  and  others  prefer  Eng.  meek 
and  cock.]  An  effeminate,  pusillanimous  man  ; 
a  coward  ;  a  dastard  ;  a  poltroon. 

A  meacock  is  he  who  dreads  to  see  bloodshed.    Stir,  for  Mag. 
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t  MEA'C6CK,  a.  Tame ;  timorous ;  cowardly.  Shak. 

MEAD  (med),  n.  [A.  S.  medu,  medo;  Dut.  mede; 
Ger.  7net,  meth,  or  mtht ;  Dun.  m'tbd ;  Sw.  mjod  ; 
llus.  med  ;  Celt,  meiid.] 

1.  A  drink  made  oi'  water  and  honey ;  me- 
theglin. 

He  shears  his  overburdened  sheep, 

Or  mead  for  cooling  drmk  prepares.  Dryden. 

2.  A  drink  usually  made  of  a  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla  and  a  sirup  of  sugar,  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.     [U.  S.] 

MEAD,  7».  [A.  S.  mwd;  Frs.  mede;  Ger.  matte.] 
A  meadow ;  —  chiefly  so  used  in  poetry. 

Nor  is  the  mead  unworthy  of  thy  foot, 

lull  of  fresh  verdure  and  unnumbered  flowers.      Thomson. 

MEAD'OW  (m6d'o),  n.  [A.  S.  meedewe,  medeic] 
Grass  land  annually  mown  for  hay  ;  —  especially 
grass  land  by  the  side  of  a  river  or  a  brook. 

•  The  dewy  paths  of  meailows  we  will  tread.  Dryden. 

ijt^ln  the  New  En^iland  States  it  is  often  applied 
to  mowing  lands'  wliich  are  marshy  or  too  wet  to  be 
ploughed,  and  producing  a  coarse  Jtind  of  hay.  which 
is  called  meadow  hay,  in, distinction  from  that  which 
grows  on  uplands,  wiiich  is  called  English  hay.  Pick- 
ering. 

MEAD'OW,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  obtained  from,  a 
meadow.  Milton. 

MEAD'QW-FOX'TAIL,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  a  spe- 
cies of  grass ;  Alopecwus  praterutis.  Farm.  Ency. 

ME  A  D'OW-GR  Ass,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses 
growing  in  meadows ;  Poa.  Loudon. 

MEAD'OW-LARK,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  beautiful 
species  of  lark  found  in  America ;  Alauda 
m.agtia.  Wilson. 

MEAD'OW-ORE,  n.  (Mw.)  Conchoidal  bog  iron- 
ore.  Ure. 

Mfi AD'OW-PINK,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  Dian- 
thus.  Booth. 

MfiAD'OW-RtJE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of 
several  species  ;   Thalictrum.  Loudon. 

MEAD'OW-SAF'FRON  (-saf'furn),  n.  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  bulbous  plants,  some  of  the  species  of 
which  are  used  in  medicine  ;  Colchicum.  Loudon. 

MEAD'OW-SAgiE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  British  plant  of 
the  genus  Salvia  ;  Salvia  pratensis.        Ogilvie. 

MEAD'OW-SAX'J-FRA^E,  n.  {Bot.)  An  umbel- 
liferous plant,  of  the  genus  Seseli.         Loudon. 

MEAD'OW'§-aUEEN,  n.     A  flower.      B.  Jonson. 

MEAD'OW-SWEET,  n.  {Bot.)  An  ornamental 
plant,"  with  white  flowers ;  Spiraa  ulmaria. 

Loudon. 

MEAD'OW-WORT  (m«d'o-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  Mead- 
ow-sweet ;  SpircBa  ulmaria.  Drayton. 

MEAD'OW-Y,  a.  Containing,  or  resembling, 
meadows.  Smart. 

MEA'GRE  (me'gur),  a.  [A.  S.mager;  Frs.,  Dut., 
Ger.,  Dan.,  ig  Sw.  mager;  Icel.  magr.  — L.  ma- 
cer ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  magro  ;  Fr.  maigre.] 

1.  Lean  ;    thin  ;  wanting  flesh  ;  emaciated. 

Fierce  Famine,  with  her  meagre  face.  Dryden. 

2.  Barren  ;  poor ;  wanting  in  fertility,  rich- 
ness, or  strength.  "  Ttie  meagre  soil."  Dryden. 

flfg*  This  word  is  spelt  both  meagre  and  meager.  In 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  it  is  spelt  meager;  in  the  Eng- 
lish dictionaries  which  preceded  that  of  Johnson, 
generally  meagre  ;  and  in  most  of  those  published 
since,  meager.  Nares  styles  meagre  [1784]  "  the  usual 
spelling."  Smart,  in  his  Dictionary,  spells  the  word 
meagre,  and  says,  "  The  other  spelling  of  this  word, 
viz.,  meager,  however  justifiable  and  desirable,  is 
quite  disused." 

t  MEA'GRE  (mg'gur),  v.  a.  To  make  lean.  Dryden. 

MEA'GRE-LY  (ms'gur-le),  ad.  Poorly  ;  thinly  ; 
barrenly.    '  '  Sidney. 

MEA'GRE-NfiSS  (mS'gur-n«s'),  n.      1.  State  of  be- 
ing meagre  ;  leanness  ;  thinness ;  want  of  flesh. 
2.  Scantiness ;  barrenness. 
The  meagreneat  of  his  service  in  the  wars.  Bacon. 

tMEAK  (mSk),  n.  [A.  S.  mece,  a  sword,  a  dag- 
ger.]    A  hook  with  a  long  handle.  Tusser. 

MEAL  (m61),  n.  [A.  S.  m(el,  a  part  or  portion, 
a  repast;  Dut.  ^  Dan.  maal;  Ger.  mahl;  Sw. 
mSil ;  Icel.  mal.] 


MEAN 

1.  A  portion  or  quantity  of  food  taken  at  one 
time  ;  a  repast.    "  Great  meals  of  beef."     Shah. 

2.  t  A  part ;  a  piece  ;  a  fragment.        Bacon. 
,KS"  Still  used  in  the  word  piecemeal. 

ME.VL,  n.  [A.  S.  melew,  nielo,  or  mcln ;  Dut.  A 
Dan.  ?neel ;  Ger.  tnehl,  or  mahl;  Sw.  mjnl;  W. 
mal.]  The  flour,  or  edible  part,  of  corn  or  grain  • 
corn  or  grain  ground  to  a  powder.  Wotton. 

MEAL  (mel),  v.  a.     [Fr.  m^ler.] 

1.  t  A'o  mix ;  to  mingle. 

.nr-  t    ..         .^ .  .^  .  Were  he  mealed 

With  that  which  he  corrects,  tlien  were  he  tyrannous.  Shak. 

2.  To  sprinkle  or  mix  with  meal.        Wright. 

MEAL'I-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  mealy.  Ash. 

MEAL'mAn,  n. ;  pi.  mealmen.  One  who  deals 
in  meal ;  a  meal-monger.  Johnson. 

MEAL'-MON-ee^  (-mung'ger,  82),  n.  One  who 
deals  in  meal;  a  mealman.  Booth. 

MEAL'-MOTH,  n.  {Ent.)  A  species  of  moth 
which  feeds  on  meal ;  Pyralis  farinalis.  Harris. 

MEAL'-MOUTHED,a.   Mealy-mouthed.  Marston. 

t  MEAL'§'-MEAT,  n.  Meat  enough  for  a  meal. 
"A  meal's-meat  from  my  table."       Beau.  Sg  Fl, 

MEAL'-TIME,  n.  [A.  S.  mal-tima.]  The  time 
for  eating  a  meal.  "  At  meal-time  come  thou 
hither."  Ruth  ii.  14. 

MEAL'-TUB,  n.    A  tub  or  barrel  to  hold  meaL 

MEAL'-WORM  (-wurm),  n.  {Ent.)  The  larva  of 
a  beetle  very  destructive  to  meal,  flour,  &c. ; 
Tenebrio  molitor.  Westwood. 

MEAL'Y  (mS'Ie),  a.     1.  Having  the  taste  or  qual- 
ity of  meal ;  resembling  meal ;  farinaceous. 
2.  Besprinkled,  as  with  meal.  Browne. 

MEAL'Y-BUG,  n.  {Ent.)  A  species  of  cochineal 
insect,  covered  with  a  white  powdery  substance; 
Coccus  adonidum.  Harris. 

MEAL'Y-MOUTHED  (me'le-mbfithd),  a.  [Applied 
to  one  whose  words  are  as  soft  and  as  fine  as 
meal.  Minsheu.  Todd.  Nares.]  Using  soft 
words  ;  not  expressing  the  plain  truth  ;  bashful, 
soft,  affected,  orhypocritically  delicate  of  speech. 

The  truth  is,  Clayton  was  false,  mealy-mouthed,  and  poor- 
spirited.  Life  of  A.  If'ood^ 

MEAL'Y-MOUTH'JfD-NESS  (me'le-mbuth'ed-n6s), 
n.  The  quality  of  being  mealy-mouthed  ;  bash- 
ful, or  hypocritical  delicacy  of  speech.  Johnson. 

MEAN  (men),  a.  [A.  S.  mmie ;  Frs.  mens,  false  ; 
Dut.  gemeen  ;  Old  Ger.  mcin,  vile.] 

1.  Wanting  dignity  ;  of  low  rank  or  birth ; 
ignoble ;  plebeian  ;  coarse  ;  ordinary  ;  common  ; 
vulgar. 

A  young  man  of  mean  parentage,  so  mean,  as  that  he  was 
but  the  son  of  her  nurse.  Sidney. 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow-wingsj 
Kings  it  malces  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  Isings.     Shak. 

2.  Low-minded  ;  ungenerous  ;  dishonorable  ; 
grovelling;  abject;  base;  vile;  contemptible; 
despicable  ;  —  sordid ;  penurious  ;  niggardly. 

Can  you  imagine  I  so  mean  could  prove 

To  save  my  hfe  by  changing  of  my  love  ?        Dryden. 

3.  Low  in  worth ;  of  little  estimation  or 
value;  insignificant;  small;  poor;  low. 

Called  from  his  mean  abode  his  sceptre  to  sustain.  Dryden. 

Syn.— See  Abject,  Base,  Coarse,  Common, 
Contemptible,  Ordinary. 

MEAN,  a.     [Nor.  Fr.  meane;  Fr.  may  en.] 

1.  Middle  ;  moderate  ;  without  excess. 

One  of  the  properest  and  best-graced  men  that  ever  I  saw, 
being  of  middle  age  and  a  mean  stature.  Sidney. 

2.  Intervening;  intermediate. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  heaven  was  black  with  clouds  and 
vind.  1  A'i«(/s  xvyi-  *!>• 

MEAN,  n. ;  pi.  MEANS.  [Low  L.  medianum,  from 
L.  medium,  the  middle;  Old  Fr.  meane;  Fr. 
m,oyen.] 

1.  A  middle  state  between  two  extremes; 
mediocrity  ;  middle  rate  ;  medium.  "  The  gold- 
en mean."  Denham. 

Temperance,  with  golden  square. 
Betwixt  them  both  can  measure  out  a  mean.        bnoK. 

2.  That  which  is  used  in  order  to  an  end;  in- 
strument; measure.  —  See  Means. 

I  '11  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 

Out  of  the  way.  ^'^ 

3.  pi.  Revenue  ;  income.  —  See  Means. 
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4.  (3i««.)  t  The  tenor.  Moore. 

6.  (Math.)  A  quantity  having  an  intermediate 
value  between  others  which  are  formed  accord- 
ing to  any  assigned  law  of  succession.    liraude. 

Jlrithmrtir.al  mran  nf  Mvernl  nunihcm,  (lie  sum  of 
these  iiuiiilHjrs  divided  liy  their  nuiiihvr. —  Oenmetrical 
mean  of  two  qiiaiititios,  the  square  root  uf  the  product 
of  these  quantities. 

Syn.  —  Mean  is  a  term  used  in  all  speculative  mat- 
ters; as.  a  Hicaii  lietween  two  extremes.  Medium  is 
employed  in  practical  tnatters,  as  in  things  which  are 
often  erroneous  by  Iwini;  too  high  or  too  low  ;  as,  a 
proper  medium  ;  the  golden  mean ;  medmcrity  of  con- 
dition or  talent. 

MEAN,  V.  a.  [M.  Goth,  mvnan  ;  A.  S  mcBnan; 
Ftb.  menu  ;  l)ut.  ineenen  ;  Ger.  meinen  ;  l)an. 
mene ;  Sw.  mena.'\ 

1.  To  purpose ;  to  intend ;  to  design.  Gen.  i.  20. 

2.  To  signify ;  to  denote  ;  to  imply ;  to  im- 
port ;  to  purport ;  to  indicate  ;  to  hint  covertly. 

When  your  children  shall  «ay.  What  mean  yo>i  by  this 
nrvice?  ye  ahall  s^y,  It  is  the  passover.  Ex.  xii.  'Jli. 

MEAN,  V.  n.      [t.    MEANT;  pp.  MEANING,    MEANT. 

—  Menncd,  i.  &  p.  is  rarely  used.]     To  have  in 
the  mind ;  to  purpose  ;  to  intend  ;  to  design. 

These  delichta  if  thou  canst  give, 

Mirth,  with  thcc  I  mean  to  live.  Milton. 

MEAN,  V.  n.    To  moan.     [Local.]  Brockett. 

MEAN'-BORN,  a.    Of  low  or  mean  birth.     Shak. 

M5-AN'DpR,M.  [From  Meander,  a  river  in  Phry- 
gia,  noted  for  its  windings ;  It.  meandro ;  Fr. 
meandre.'\  A  \vinding  course ;  maze ;  labyrinth  ; 
flcxuous  passage. 

While  lingering  rivers  in  meanders  glide.       Blackmore. 

Mg-AN'DpR,  V.  a.     [i.  meandeked; />/).  mean- 
UEUINO,    MEAXDEUED.]      To    wind ;    to    turn 
round  ;  to  make  flcxuous. 
And  in  meandered  gyres  doth  whirl  herself  about.   Draj/ton. 

MIE;-An'D^;r,  v.  n.  To  run  with  a  serpentine 
course  ;  to  be  winding  ;  tortuous. 

Conducting  them,  as  the  ground  naturally  meandem. 
«midst  a  few  forest-trees.  Oravei. 

Mp-AN'DfR-lNG,  j9.  a.  Running  with  a  serpen- 
tine course ;  winding ;  tortuous. 

Or  through  meandering  mazes  lead.  Sbenstone. 

Mg-AN'DRJ-AN,  a.     Winding  ;  flcxuous.      Kinff. 

ME-AN-DRi'NA,  n.  A  genus  of  madrepores ; 
brain-stone  ;  —  so  named  from  the  labyrinthine 
form  of  their  cavities  and  ridges.  Lamarck. 

Mg-AN'DROyS.a.  Winding;  meandering.  Full-er. 

Mg-AN'DRY,  a.    Winding;  meandering.    Bacon. 

MEA'NgL,  n.  A  black  or  a  red  spot  on  a  white 
horse.  Crabb. 

MEAN'JNG,  n.    1.  Purpose  ;  intention  ;  design. 

I  am  no  honest  man,  if  there  l)c  any  good  nxeaning  towards 
you.  Shak. 

2.  Sense  ;  signification  ;  import ;  acceptation. 

These  lost  the  sense  their  learning  to  display, 

And  those  explained  the  meanxng  quite  away.         Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Acceptance,  Signification. 

MEAN'jNG-LfeaS,  a.    Destitute  of  meaning. 

MEAN'JNG-LY,  arf.     Significantly.  Wnght. 

MEAN'LV,  ad.  In  a  mean  manner  ;  basely  ;  un- 
generously ;  sordidly  ;  contemptibly  ;  poorly. 

MEAN'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  bein"  mean; 
want  of  dignity  or  excellence  ;  low  ranlc. 

Povcrtr  and  meannens  of  condition  expose  the  wisest  to 
•corn.  South. 

2.  Lowness  of  mind  ;  baseness  ;  ungenerous- 
ness ;  sordidness  ;  penuriousncss. 

MEAN§,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  1.  That  which  is  used  in 
order  to  any  end ;  instrument ;  method ;  mode ; 
way. 

49*  In  this  sense,  means  is  used  in  the  sinmilar 
number,  with  a  singular  verb  or  adjective,  when 
only  one  thing  is  referred  to ;  but  if  more  than  one 
thing  is  referred  to,  it  is  used  in  the  plural.  "He 
by  that  means  preserves  his  superiority."  Addison. — 
"  There  is  no  means  of  escaping  persecution."  Young. 
This  use  of  means  in  the  singular  nnmlter,  with  an 
adjective  or  verb  singular,  is  sanctioned  by  long  and 
KC)od  usage,  and  by  the  Iwst  English  writers,  as  Bacon, 
Tillotson,  Addison,  Pope,  Swift,  Blackstone,  Paley, 
tc.  —  "This,"  says  Bishop  Hurd, '*  is  one  of  those 
anomalies  which  use  has  introduced  and  established 
in  spite  of  analogy.  We  should  not  be  allowed  to 
say, '  A  mean  of  making  men  happy.'  " — "  No  person 


of  taste,"  My*  Dr.  CampMI,  in  his  Philosopwy  of 
Rhetoric,  "  will,  I  proMumu,  ventiirn  so  far  to  violate 
the  prerif  nt  usage,  and  consuqiiontly  to  shock  the  ears 
of  the  generality  of  readers,  as  to  My,  '  By  this  mean, 
by  that  mean.''  " 

2.  pi.  Revenue  ;  income  ;  resources. 

Your  mean*  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste  great,  Shak. 

Bij  all  means,  without  doubt  ;  certainly.  —  By  no 
means,  in  no  way  ;  not  at  all.  —  By  any  meanc,  In  any 
way.  —  By  no  manner  of  means,  not  at  all  ;  not  in  any 
way  ; —  aculIo<]iiial  pleonasm,  in  use  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis. 

MEAN'-SPIR-JT-?D,  a.  Having  a  mean  spirit; 
base.  ahenstone. 

MfiANT  (mSnt),  i.  &  p.  from  nuan.    See  Mean. 

MEAN'TIme,  ad.  In  the  intervening  time ;  mean- 
while. Dryden. 

MEAN'WHILE,  ad.  In  the  intervening  time; 
meantime.  Addison. 

MEAR,  n.    1.  +  A  boundary. —  See  Mehe. 

As  it  were,  a  common  mear  between  binds,       Ahp.  V$her. 

2,  (Mining.)  Thirty-two  yards  of  ground  in 
a  vein  of  ore.  Weak. 

t  MEAR,  V.  a.    To  bound.  — See  Mere.  Spenser. 

MEASE  [mes,  S.  W.  Ja.  C. ;  mSz,  P.  K.  Sm.],  n. 
[Ger.  mass,  a  measure ;  Gael.  iSt  Ir,  maois.]  The 
quantity  or  number  of  five  hundred,  applied  to 
herrings  ;  as,  "  A  mease  of  herrings." 

t  MEA§'?L-RY,  ?».    The  leprosy.  Chaucer, 

t  MEA'^LE,  or  MEA'Z^L  (me'zl),  n.  [Ger.  mase, 
masel,  a  spot.]     A  leper.  Wickhjf'e.     Shak. 

MEA'§LED  (mS'zld),o.  Infected  with  the  measles. 
"  In  measled  pork."  Hudibras. 

MEA'§LED-NESS  (mS'zld-nSs),  n.  The  state  of 
being  measly ;  —  applied  particularly  to  a  dis- 
eased state  of  swine.  Cotgrave. 

MEA'^LE^  (mG'zlz),  n.  pi.  [Ger.  masel,  a  spot; 
Dut.  mazclen.} 

1.  (Med.)  A  contagious,  cutaneous  disease, 
usually  characterized  by  small,  red  spots. 

Arbitthnot. 

2.  A  disease  in  swine  and  in  trees.  B.  Jonson. 

MEA'^LY,  a.    Infected  with  the  measles.    Swift. 

MEAS'V-RA-BLE  (m6zh'u-r?-bl),  a.  [Fr.  mesura- 
6fe.J 

1.  That  may  be  measured  ;  mensurable. 
God's  eternal  duration  is  not  measurable   by  time   and 

motion.  Jientley. 

2.  Being  in  small  quantity ;  moderate. 

A  measurable  mildness  or  mean  in  all  things.  Korih. 

MfiA§'U-RA-BLE-NESS  (mSzh'v-rj-bl-ngs),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  measurable.  Johnson. 

M£A§'y-RA-BLY  (mSzh'y-r^-bl?),  ad.  Moderately. 

MfiA^'URE  (m^zh'iir),  n.  [L.  mensura ;  metior, 
mcnsns,  to  measure;  It.  misura;  Sp,  medida; 
Fr.  tnesurc. —  A.  S.  mwth,  measure  ;  Ger.  mass; 
Dut.  wifia^;  Dan.  »»flrtrfe;  Sw.  »io/<.] 

1.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  measured ;  a 
standard  of  size  or  of  quantity ;  as,  "  A  yard 
measure  "  ;  "A  bushel  measure." 

2.  A  rule  by  which  any  thing  is  adjusted  or 
proportioned;  gauge. 

God's  goodness  is  the  measure  of  his  providence.        More. 

3.  A  Stated  quantity  ;  a  quantity  determined 
by  some  standard;  as,  "  A  measure  of  wine." 

Be  large  in  mirth;  anon  we  11  drink  a  measure.      Sh<ik. 

4.  Portion  allotted  ;  allotment ;  dole. 

liOrd,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  meamrt  of  my 
days,  what  it  is.  Ps.  xxxiz.  4. 

5.  Degree ;  extent. 

The  rains  were  preparatory.  In  some  measure.      Bwmtt. 

6.  Moderation  ;  temperance ;  sobriety. 

In  measure  rein  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess.  Shak. 

7.  pi.  Means  to  an  end ;  proceedings  ;  expedi-  ! 
ents  ;  methods  ;  appliances  ;  ways ;  steps. 

His  majesty  ftiund  what  wrong  measures  he  had  taken  . . .  f 
and  lamented  his  error,  Vlamdon.  \ 

8.  (Mus.)  The  rhythmical   division  of  time  j 
into  short  portions,  equl  in  length  and  agree- 
ing in  accent  with  a  given  nuinber  of  notes  of 
a  given  length  ;  as,  "  A  waltz  in  \  measure."  — 
A  bar.  Dwight.  \ 

0.  (Poetry.)  The  number  of  syllables  counted  ' 
in  each  verse  ;  metre.  Dryden.  I 


tRr  The  primary  division  of  the  Rncliib  meMurK 
(■  into  iho  dissyllnhic  and  tlie  lria}'llabic  ;  u  in  t|M 
following  linui :  — 

The  way'  was  long*,  the  wind'  was  coW.  W.  SetttL 

At  the  cloK'  of  the  day',  when  the  lum'lrt  U  still'.      JUatMtie. 

10.  (Dancituj.)  The  prn]>ortion  of  the  steps 
to  each  other ;  motion  adiuHtcd  to  muxical  time ; 
—  a  term  applied  particularly  to  a  grave,  solemn 
dance  with  slow  and  measured  steps  like  the 
minuet.  Sare*. 

My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  In  delight 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keep*  in  frleC     SSak. 
"  Mow  tread  we  a  measure,"  said  young  Lochiarar.    SeoU. 

11.  pi.  (Geol.)  Beds  or  straU  ;  as,  " The  coal 
measures.'  Brande. 

lAneal  or  lon/r  measure,  the  measure  of  linos  or  of 

length,  —  Liquid  measure,  the  measure  uf  liquids. 

Measure  for  measure,  like  for  like.     Shak.  —  To  hat* 

hard  meu.turt,  to  be  hardly  or  unjustly  treated. To 

take  measures,  to  prepare  means.  —  In  measure,  in  mod- 
eration.—  Without  measure,  without  limits. 

MfiAsj'URE  (mSzh'ur),  v.  a.  [L.  metior;  It.  misu- 
rare ;  Sp.  medir ;'  Fr.  mesurer.]    [i.  measl'Keu  ; 

pp.  MEASLKING,  MEAStKEU.] 

1.  To  compute  as  to  quantity  or  extent  by  a 
rule  or  standard  ;  to  mete ;  as,   "  To  measure 

■  grain";  "To  m«a»«rc  distances." 

2.  To  judge  of;  to  estimate;  to  apprabe. 

In  all  which  the  king  measured  and  valued  things  amis*, 
as  altcrwords  appearvd.  Bacon. 

3.  To  pass  or  journey  over,  as  if  to  determine 
the  distance ;  to  travel. 

And  therefore  haste  away; 
For  we  must  measure  tweutr  miles  to-<Uy.  Shak. 

4.  To  adjust;  to  proportion;  to  gauge. 

To  secure  a  contented  spirit,  measure  vour  dnires  br  your 
fortunes,  not  your  fortunes  by  your  desfres.  Toflor. 

5.  To  mark  out  in  sUitcd  quantities. 

6.  To  allot ;  to  distribute  ;  to  mete. 

With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  von 
■«r«'n-  Matt.  vlL  t 

MEA^'URE  (mSzh'vr),  v.  n.  To  have  a  certain 
length,  breadth,  or  thickness. 

MfiA^'yRE-LfiSS  (m2zh'yr-l«8),  a.  Immeasura- 
ble ;  immense.     "  Measureless  content."   Shak. 

M£A§'URE-m£NT  (m«zh'ur-m«nt),  n.  The  act  of 
measuring ;  mensuration.  Burke. 

MfiA^'UR-gR  (m8zh'i.ir-?r),  n.  One  who  measures. 

m6a§'(;R-InG  (mezh'ur-Ing),  a.  1.  That  meas. 
ures ;  as,  "  A  measuring  line  or  rod." 

2.  Requiring  to  be  measured  in  order  to  de. 
termine  the  relative  length  or  distance;  —  ap^ 
plied  to  a  cast  or  throw,  as  of  a  bar,  in  games. 
"A  m«a*urt«^  cast."  Waller, 

MEAT,  n.  [M.  Goth,  mats,  food;  A.  S.  »n«te, 
meete,  or  mett ;  Frs.  mete,  or  meit ;  Ger.  mett ; 
Dan.  mad;  Sw.  mat ;  Iccl.  matr.'j^ 

1.  t  That  which  is  eaten  ;  food  in  general. 

And  his  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey.  Matt.  ill.  4. 

Is  not  the  life  more  than  nteal?  Matt.  vi.  39w 

What  riches  give  us  let  us  first  inquire: 
Meat,  flie,  and  clothes.  What  more?  Meat,  clothes,  aad  Are. 

2.  Flesh  to  be  eaten  ;  fiesh-raeat. 

Lurking  in  shambles,  where,  with  borrowed  coin. 

They  buy  choice  meats,  and  in  cheap  plenty  dine.  Om(frere. 

MEAT'-BIS-CUIT  (-bls'kjt),  n.  A  biscuit  made  of 
meat  mixed  with  meal  and  baked.      Simmonds. 

MEAT'^D,  a.    L  t  Fed ;  foddered. 

strong  oxen  and  hor«e«,  well  shod  and  well  clad. 

Well  metitrd  and  used.  Turner. 

2.  Having  meat ;  —  used  in  composition. 

MEATH   (meth),  n.     [A.  S.  medu,  mead.  — See 

Mead.] 

1.  t  A  drink  like  mead,  or  the  same. 

For  drink  the  grape 
8he  crushes,  inoffl'nsive  must,  and  mealhs 
From  many  a  t>erry.  MUton, 

2.  Option ;  preference.  [Local,  Eng.]    Groae. 

MEAT'LPSS,  a.    Destitute  of  meat.       Th.  More. 

MEAT'-6f-F5R-Ing,  n.  An  ofrering  consisting 
of  meat  or  food.  Ex.  xxix.  41. 

MEAT'-PIe,  n.  A  pie  made  of  meat  or  flesh ;  a 
mince-pie.  Ash. 

MEA1"-pOd-DING,  n.    A  meat-pie.     Simmonds. 

MEAT'-SCREE.V,  n.  A  metal  screen  placed  be- 
hind meat  to  keep  in  the  heat.  Simtnonds. 

ME-A'TVS,  n.  [L.,  from  meo,  meatus,  to  go.] 
{Anat.^  A  passage ;  a  canal.  Dungltson. 
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MEAXr 


To  cry  as  a  cat ;  to  mew ; 
mewl.  Sherwood. 


MEAT'Y,  a.     Fleshy.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

MEAVV  (mu),       )  ,,.  „, 

MEAWL  (niul),  )  to  li 

tMEA'ZpL  (me'zl),  n.     A  leper.  Shak. 

MP-jCHAN'IC  (me-kSn'nik),  n.  One  employed  in 
mechanical  labor  ;  an  artisan  ;  an  artificer. 

M5-£!HAN  \C,  I  d^       [Gr.  (iriyaviKii,  nii)(avt'i,  a 

MP-€HAn'I-CAL,  )  contrivance,  a  machine;  nn- 

XOi,  a  means ;   L.  mechanicus ;   It.  Sj  Sp.  me- 

canico ;  Fr.  mecanique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  science  of  mechanics  or 
to  mechanism  ;  as,  "The  mechanical  powers." 

2.  Skilled  in  mechanics  ;  bred  to  manual  la- 
bor. Johnson. 

3.  Mean ;  servile ;  base ;  low ;  —  illiberal.  Shak. 

Base  and  mechanical  niggardise.  Holland. 

Since  employment  was  counted  meclianic.     W hillock. 

4.  Noting  those  who  refer  all  changes  in  the 
universe  to  forces  independent  of  a  guiding  mind. 

These  mechnnic  philosophers  being  no  way  able  to  give 
an  account  thereof  [the  formation  and  organization  ot  the 
bodies  of  animals].  Ray. 

5.  Noting  that  which  is  done,  as  if  without 
thought  or  reflection  ;  as,  "  The  rapid  fingering 
of  the  musician  is  merely  mechanical." 

Mechanical  philosophy,  the  science  of  mechanics  ap- 
plied to  physical  inquiries. — Mechanical  powers,  the 
lever,  the  b:il;ince,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  pulley, 
the  wedge,  the  screw,  the  inclined  plane,  and  the 
funicular  machine.  Jamieson. 

jgfj-  "  The  mechanical  cftan^(>s,of  bodies  are  those  in 
which  they  form  compounds  without  losing  their 
identity  in  the  compound  substance  ;  chemical  changes 
are  those  in  which  the  .identity  of  the  component 
bodies  is  lost,  the  union  being  among  the  particles  of 
matter,  so  that  the  body  formed  is  altogether  different 
and  distinct  from  those  which  form  it."    Smart. 

fM5-€H.\N'l-CAL,  n.    A  mechanic.  Shak. 

f-Mp-€HAN'l-CAL-TZE,  V.  a.  To  render  me- 
chanical, meari,  or  low,  Cotgrave. 

M?-£:hAn'1-CAL-LY,  ad.  1.  According  to  the 
laws  of  mechanisin.  Newton. 

2.  By  forces  independent  of  mind  or  spirit. 

M?-€HAn'J-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
mechanical. '  Cotgrave. 

ME€H-A-Nl"CIAN  (mSk-gi-ntsh'gin),  n.  [Fr.  me- 
canicien.']  A  maker  of  machines,  or  one  skilled 
in  mechanism ;  a  machinist.  Burton. 

M?-€HAN'l-CO-€HEM'l-CAL,  a.  Noting  sciences 
connected  with  mechanics  and  chemistry,  as 
magnetism,  electricity,  and  galvanism.    Smart. 

MP-€HAN'ICS,  n.  pi.  The  science  of  the  laws  of 
matter  and  motion,  particularly  as  applied  to 
the  construction  of  machines ;  the  science  that 
treats  of  forces  and  powers,  and  their  action  on 
bodies,  either  directly  or  by  the  intervention  of 
machinery.  —  See  Mathematics. 

^^Theoretical  mechanics  is  divided  into  two  parts  : 
statics,  which  treats  of  the  equilibrium  of  forces,  and 
dynamics,  which  is  the  science  of  accelerating  or  re- 
tarding forces,  and  of  the  actions  they  produce.  When 
the  bodies  under  consideration  are  in  the  fluid  state, 
these  become,  respectively,  hydrostatics  and  hylro- 
dynamics,  which  are  comprehended  under  hydravlics. 
Brande. 

m£€H'AN-I^M  (mSk'jn-Izm),  n.  [h.  mechanisma ; 
It.  meccanisma ;  Sp.  mecanismo ;  Fr.  mecanisme.'] 

1.  Action  according  to  mechanic  laws. 

So  that  all  must  be  performed  either  by  mechanism  or  ac- 
cident. Bentley. 

2.  The  construction  of  a  machine,  or  the 
parts  of  a  machine,  adapted  to  the  intended 
effect.  Stewart. 

MEjCH'AN-IST  (m«k'»n-tst),  n.    [Sp.  maquinista.'] 

1.  A  mechanician  ;  a  machinist.         Johnson. 

2.  A  philosopher  who  refers  all  the  changes 
in  the  universe  to  the  efiiect  merely  of  mechani- 
cal forces.  Brande. 

MEjCH'AN-IZE  (mSk'?n-Iz),  v.  a.  [Fr.  me'camser.] 
To  form  mechanically,     [k.]  Coleridge. 

MECH-A-NO-GRAph'IC,  a.  Treating  of  mechan- 
ics,    [r.]  Maunder. 

M£eH-A-N6G'RA-PHiST,  n.  One  who  multiplies 
copies  of  a  work  of  art  by  a  mechanical  pro- 
cess. Wnght. 

m£jCH-A-N5g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  itvx<^^fi<  a  "ma- 
chine,'and  yp(i0u),  to  write.]     The  art  of  multi- 
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plying  copies  of  a  work  of  art  by  mechanical 
means.  Wright. 

MEjCH'LIN  (mSk'Un),  n.  Lace  made  at  Mechlin, 
a  city  of  Belgium.  Smart. 

ME€H'LIN,  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  lace  made  at 
Mechlin.  Simmonds. 

M5€H-L6'IC  (mek-ls'jk),  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an 
acid  formed  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  fused 
meconine.  P-  Cyc. 

M5-€H6'A-CAN,  or  M5-CH0'A-CAN  [me-ka'?i-kan, 
J.  K.  Sm.  Wb.\  me-cho'j-k&n,  Wr.'\,  n.  The 
root  of  the  Convolvulus  Mechoacan,  or  white 
jalap,  from  Mechoacan  in  Mexico,  a  mild  pur- 
gative. Dunglison. 

M^-CdM'g-T^R,  n.  [Fr.  mecomHre,  from  Gr. 
(iriKOi,  length,  and  itlrpov,  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  length  of  new-born 
infants.  Dunglisoti. 

MEC'O-NATE,  n.    {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  me- 

conic  acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 

M5-C6'N1-A,  n.     {Chem.)  Meconine.        Brande. 

M5-c6n'IC,  a.  [Gr.  nnKu>viK6i,  belonging  to  the 
poppy  ;  ixrfKwv,  trie  poppy  ;  pvK<iviov,  opium  ;_  Fr. 
meconique.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  opium.  Brande. 

MEC'O-NINE,  n.  [Fr.  meco7iine.'\  {Chem.)  A 
white,  fusible  substance  obtained  from  opium  ; 
meconia.  Brande. 

M^-CO'NJ-UM,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  itriKiiviov.'] 

1.  Juice  of  the  white  poppy ;  opium.  Johnson. 

2.  The  first  fccces  of  children.        Arbuthnot. 

ME-C0-N6P'S1S,  n.  [Gr.  ixrjKwv,  the  poppy,  and 
6\\,ii,  appearance.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ; 
Welsh  poppy.  Eng.  Ci/c. 

MED'AL,  n.  [Gr.  iiiraUov,  ore,  metal;  L.  metal- 
lum,  a  metal ;  It.  medaglia,  a  medal ;  Sp.  nie- 
dalla ;  Fr.  m^daille.  —  Gael,  meideal.] 

1.  An  ancient  coin. 

The  Roman  mer/a?"  were  their  current  coin;  when  an  ac- 
tion deserved  to  be  recorded  on  a  coin,  it  was  stamped  and 
issuedoutof  the  mint.  AddLoon. 

2.  A  piece  of  metal,  in  the  shape  of  a  coin, 
with  figures  and  devices,  struck  in  memory  of 
some  person  or  event.  Martin. 

MED'AL-LET,  n.     A  little  medal.  Pinkerton. 

MP-dAl'LJC,  a.   Pertaining  to  medals.   Addison. 
M5-DAl'LION  (me-dai'yun),  n.     [Fr.  midaillon; 
medaiVe,  a  medal.] 

1.  A  large  antique  stamp  or  medal. 

Medallions,  in  respect  of  the  other  coins,  were  the  same  as 
modern  medals  in  respect  of  modem  money.  Addifon. 

The  modern  medallions  arc  generally  cast,  not  struck. 

Fairholt. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  circular  tablet  on  which  figures 
are  embossed.  Weale. 

MED'AL- LIST,  n.  [It.  medaglista;  Fr.  medail- 
liste.] 

1.  One  skilled  or  curious  in  medals.  Addison. 

2.  One  who  gains  a  prize-medal.        Ed.  Rev. 

3.  One  skilled  in  making  medals.  Simmonds. 

4.  One  who  deals  in  medals.  Simmonds, 

MED'AL-LiJR-^Y,  n.  [Eng.  medal,  and  Gr.  epyov, 
a  work.]  The  art  of  making  and  striking  ined- 
als  and  coins.  Brande. 

MED'DLE  (mgd'dl),  V.  n.  [Dut.  middelen,  to  me- 
diate ;  Dan.  mcegle;  Sw.  bem^dla. — Fr.  meler, 
to  mix.  —  See    Middle.]     [i.   meddled  ;  jop. 

MEDDLING,  MEDDLED.] 

1.  To  have  to  do ;  to  intermeddle  ;  —  followed 
by  with. 

I  have,  thus  far,  been  an  upright  judge,  not  meddling  with 
the  design  nor  disposition.  Dryden. 

2.  To  act  in  any  thing ;  to  take  part  in  any 
affair  ;  to  interpose ;  —  to  interfere  officiously. 

It  is  an  honor  for  a  man  to  cease  from  strife;  but  every 
fbol  will  be  meddling.  Prov.  xx.  3. 

t  MED'DLE,  V.  a.    To  mix  ;  to  mingle. 

They  gave  him  to  drink  wine  meddled  with  gall. 

Matt,  xxvii.  34,  Wickliffe's  Trans. 

mEd'DL^R,  n.    One  who  meddles  ;  intermeddler. 

MED'DLE-s6me,  a.    Intermeddling  ;  interfering ; 
officious.     "  So  meddlesome  a  body."     Barrow. 
Syn.  —  See  Officious. 

MED'DLE-SOME-NESS,  n.  Qualitjr  of  being  med- 
dlesome ;  an  intermeddling  ;  omciousness. 


MEDIATIZATION 

MED'DUNG,  n.    Officious  interposition.     South. 

MED'DLJNG,  p.  a.      Interfering   importunately; 
officious. 
Syn.  —  See  Officious. 
ME'DJ-A,  n.  pi.    See  Medium. 

MED-l-yE'VAL  (m5d-?-5'v?I),  a.  [L.  medius,  mid- 
dle, and  ovum,  an  age.]  Relating  to  the  mid- 
dle ages  ;  —  also  written  medieval.         Ec.  Rev. 

MED-l-^'VAL,  n.  One  belonging  to  the  middle 
age,  or  to  the  middle  ages.  Ed.  Ret. 

This  view  of  landscape  differs  from  that  of  the  medicerala. 

JiutLin. 
MED-l-^'VAL-I§M,  n.    Mediaeval  principles   or 

practice.  Dr.  Wordsworth. 

MED-|-^'VAL-I§T,  n.     A  student  or  historian  of 

the  middle  ages  :  —  one  who  is  in  sympathy  with 

the  middle  a'ges.  Ed.  Rev.     Qii.  Rev. 

ME'DJ-AL,  a.  [L.  medialis ;  Fr.  medial."]  Noting 
a  medium  or  average  ;  mean.  Scott. 

Medial  alligation,  (Math.)  that  branch  of  arithmetic 
which  teaches  the  method  of  finding  the  price  or  the 
quality  of  a  mixture  of  several  simple  ingredients, 
the  price  or  the  qualities  of  which  are  known. Da.^p' 

ME'Dl-AL,  n.  {Gr.  Gram.)  One  of  the  letters, 
/3,  y,  (5,  as  being  intermediate  in  sound  between 
the  smooth  letters  and  the  aspirates ;  —  also 
called  middle-mute. 

ME'Dl-AN,  a.  [L.  medio,  medians,  to  halve ;  It.  Sf 
Sp.  m,edia7io  ;  Fr.  mi'dian.']  Middle  ;  situated 
in,  or  belonging  to,  the  middle.  Gray. 

4fg-  The  median  line  is  a  vertical  line  supposed  to 
divide  a  body  longitudinally  into  two  equal  parts. 
Dunglison, 

ME'DI-ANT.n.  [Tr.miidiatite.]  {Mm.)  The  chord 
which  is  a  major  or  minor  third  higher  than 
the  key-note,  according  as  the  mode  is  major 
or  minor.  Brande, 

ME-Dl-AS'T|NE,  n.    Mediastinum.      Arbuthnot. 

ME-DI-AS-Tl'NUM,  n.  [Low  L.  mediastinum, 
from  L.  medius,  middle  ;  It.  mediastino  ;  Fr.  me- 
diastin.']  {Anat.)  A  membranous  septum  formed 
by  the  approximation  of  the  pleurae,  extending 
from  the  spine  through  the  middle  of  the  chest  to 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum.  Dunglison. 

ME'Dl-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.  medio,  mediattts,  to  halve; 
It.  m.ediare ;  Sp.  mediar  ;  Fr.  medier.]  [i.  me- 
diated ;  pp.  mediating,  mediated.] 

1.  To  interpose,  as  a  common  friend,  between 
two  parties ;  to  intercede  ;  to  arbitrate. 

It  would  become  his  love  to  Interpose 
For  my  access,  at  such  a  needful  hour. 
And  mediate  for  my  blessing.  Sh,irki/, 

Syn.  — See  Interpose. 

2.  To  be  between  two ;  —  applied  to  things. 

By  being  crowded  they  exclude  all  other  bodies  that  before 
mediated  between  the  parts  of  their  body.  Vigby. 

ME'DJ-ATE,  v.  a.     1,  To  effect  by  mediation. 

The  earl  made  many  professions  of  his  desire  to  interpose 
and  mediate  a  good  peace  between  the  nations.      Clarendon. 

2.  t  To  limit  by  something  in  the  middle. 

The  space  from  the  elevation  of  one  foot  to  the  same  foot 
set  down  again,  mediated  by  a  step  of  the  other  foot.  Holder 

ME'DI-ATE,  a.     [It.  <^  Sp.  mediato;  Fr.  mMial.] 

1.  Being  between  two  extremes ;  middle. 

Anxious  we  hover  in  a  mediate  state.  Prior. 

2.  Interposed  ;  intervening. 

Soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  dispelled.         Prior. 

3.  Effected  by  some  instrumentality  or  means. 

The  most  important  care  of  a  new  king  was  his  marriage, 
for  mediate  establishment  of  the  royal  line.  H  otlon. 

ME'DI-ATE-LY,  ad.  By  a  secondary  or  interven- 
ing cause.     "  Sir  W,  Raleigh, 

ME'DI-ATE-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  mediate 
or  intervening ;  intervention.  Bannister. 

ME-DJ-A'TION,  n.  [It.  mediazione;  Sp.  media- 
cion ;  Fr.  mediation.] 

1.  The  act  of  mediating  ;  intervention,  as  be- 
tween two  parties  by  a  common  friend ;  interpo- 
sition ;  interferenee  ;  arbitration.  Bacon, 

2.  Agency  interposed  ;  intervenient  power. 

The  soul,  during  its  abode  in  the  body,  does  all  things  bjr 
the  mediation  of  these  passions.  South. 

3.  Entreaty  or  supplication  for  another ;  in- 
tercession. Johnson. 

Syn.—  See  Intervention. 
ME-DI-AT-1-ZA'TION,   n.      [Fr.    mediatisation.] 
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ME'D|-A-TO-RY,    a. 
mediatorial,     [u.] 


The  annexation  of  smaller  sovereignties  to 
larger  contiguous  states,  as  in  Germany,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire  in  1806 ; 
.^originally  applied  in  reference  to  dominions 
annexed  to  the  emi)irc  during  its  continuance, 
and  thus  made  mediately,  instead  of  immedi- 
ately, dependent  on  it.  Brande. 
ME'Dl-A-TlZE,  ».  o.  [Fr.mediatiser.']  [i.  medi- 
atized ;  pp.  MEDIATIZING,  MEDIATIZED.]      To 

make   mcdi.ately,  instead   of  immediately,  de- 

Eendent ;  to  annex,  as  a  small  state,  governed 
y  a  sovereign  prince,  to  a  larger  one,  yet  al- 
lowing the  ruler  of  the  small  state  to  retain  his 
princely  rank,  rights,  and  privileges. 

The  (loniiniont  «o  nnncxeil  [to  tlic  German  empire]  wore 
mid  to  l>c  meilintizrtl,  \.  e.  iiiadc  incdiatuly,  iustcad  of  inime- 
lUatcly ,  dc|iendent  on  the  umpire.  Brande. 

ME'D|-A-TOR,  n.  [L.]  1.  One  who  mediates  or 
intervenes  between  two  parties.  Bacon. 

2.  One  of  the  characters  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour ;  intercessor. 

Jesus,  the  meiliator  of  the  new  corenant.        //«&.  xii.  24. 

ME-Dl->A-TO'Rl-.\L,  a.  Belonging  to  mediation 
or  to  a  mediator.    "Mediatorial  office."  Fiddes. 

ME-I)I-A'TQR-SHlP,  n.  The  state  or  the  office  of 
a  mediator.  Pearson. 

Pertaining  to   mediation; 
Bp.  Hopkins. 
ME'DI-A-TRpss,  n.     A  female  mediator;  a  me- 
diatrix,    [ii.]  S/ieldon. 
ME'DI-A-TRIx,  n.     [L.]     A  female  mediator;  a 
media  tress.  Warton. 
MfeD'JC,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants ; 
Medicare 

Black  medic,  Medicago  lupulma.  —  Purple  medic, 
Medicago  satwa,  or  lucern.  —  Yellow  medic,  Medicai^o 
falcata.  P.  Cyc. 

MKD'IC,  a.    Medical,     [r.]  Pomfret. 

M6d'I-CA-BLE,  a.  [L.  medicabilis;  medicor,  to 
heal ;  It.  medicabile ;  Sp.  mcdicable.J  That  may 
be  medicated,  healed,  or  cured.  Bailey. 

MfiD-j-cA'GO,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants,  including  lucern.  Loudott. 

MfiD'J-CAL,  o.  [h.  mcdictts ;  medeor,  to  heal ;  It. 
A  Sp.  medico;  Fr.  mtdical.  —  See  Medicine.] 
Relating  to  medicine  or  the  art  of  healing  ;  me- 
dicinal ;  medicamental ;  physical.  Browne. 
Medical  jurisprudence,  lepal  or  forensic  medicine ; 
the  science  whicli  treats  of  tlie  legal  proceedings  in 
reference  to  the  teaching  and  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. Bnuoier. 

m£d'1-CAL-LY,  ad.    Physically ;  medicinally. 

MfiD'l-CAL-RfJB'BpR,  n.  A  coarse,  unbleached 
towel  made  of  flax,  and  used  for  drying  the 
body  after  bathing.  Simmonds. 

MgO'l-CA-MfiNT  [m8d'e-k?-m6nt,  S.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. 
IVb.;  mfid'^-k^-inSnt  or  ine-dik'?-m6nt,  IF.  P.; 
me-dlk'?-ni6iit,  K.  IFr.],  w.  [L.  mcdicamentum  ; 
It.  iSf  Sp.  medicamento ;  Fr.  medicament,']  Any 
thing  used  in  healing ;  —  especially  a  topical 
application. 
A  cruel  wound  was  cured  by  scalding  medicammtt.   Temple. 

MED-l-CA-MfiNT'AL,  a.  Relating  to  medica- 
ments or  to  medicine,    [r.]  Bailey. 

MfiD-l-CA-MfiNT'AL-LY,  ad.  After  the  manner 
of  medicine,     [r.]      '  Broume. 

MfeO'l-CAS-T^R,  n.      [It.^  Sp.  medicastro;  Fr. 

medicastre^   A  pretender  to  medicine ;  a  quack. 

Wkitlock. 
M6d'1-CAtE,  r.  a.    fL.  medico,  medicatus;   It. 

medicare;  Sp.  tnedtcar.']     [i.  medicated;  pp. 

MEDICATING,  MEDICATED.] 

1.  To  tinctiure  or  impregnate  with  any  thing 
medicinal. 

To  this  may  be  ascribed  the  groat  effects  of  medicated 
■W'ters.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  treat  with  medicine  ;  to  heal.         Dyer. 

MfcD-l-cA'TIQN,  n,  [L.  medicatio;  It.  medica- 
zione ;  Fr.  m^dicationJ] 

1.  The  act  of  medicating  or  tincturing  with 
medicinal  ingredients.  Bacon. 

2.  Use  of  medicine  or  physic.  Browne. 
MfiD'(-CA-TlVE,  o.     Curing;  medicinal.  Sfetrar^ 
M6d-1-CE'AN.  a.    Relating  to  the  Medici,  a  cel- 
ebrated family  of  Italy.                             Ec.  Rev. 

He-Dlgi-NA-BLE,  a.  Useful  for  healing  ;  sana- 
tive; medicinal,     [r.]  Shak. 


II  Me-Dlg'I-NAL  [in?-dT«'9-n»l,  P.  F.  K.  Sm.  ft.  C. 
O.  B.  \Vr.  iVb. ;  iii?-dln'?-ii»l  or  med-^-si'nvi,  S. 
W.  J.  Ja.],  a.  [L.  mediciiuilis ;  tnedicitta,  a 
medicine  ;  It.  medicinale ;  Sp.  medicinal ;  Fr. 
niedicinal.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  healing ;  sanative. 

As  sometimes  even  poisons  turn  medicinal.       Bp.  UulL 

2.  Pertaining  to  medicine. 

Learned  he  was  in  mediciacU  lore.  I/mtibriu. 

jK9-"Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  is  now 
coiniiionly  pninuiincod  medif'iiuil,  with  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable,  but  more  profierly,  and  more 
agreeably  to  the  best  authorities,  fnc</t£i'>ui/.  If,  by  the 
best  authorities.  Dr.  Jolnison  means  the  poets,  the 
question  is  decided  ;  but  I  look  U)>on  fioels  to  be  the 
worst  authorities  in  this  case,  as,  by  the  very  rules  of 
their  art,  a  license  Is  given  them  to  depart  from  the 
general  pronunciation  ;  and  that  tliey  often  avail 
themselves  of  this  license  cannot  be  disputed.  Out  if, 
by  more  pro|>crly.  Dr.  Johnson  alludes  to  tlie  long  i  in 
the  Latin  mediclnus  or  mediclnalis,  nothing  can  be 
more  inconclusive."     Walker. 

II  M5-Dly'l-NAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  med- 
icine ;  as  mcdiciiie.  Dryden. 

MED'l-ClNE  [mfid'dfl-sTn,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  C. 
Wr.  ;  mSd'sin,  i>.  K. ;  mSd'?-»In,  colloquiallu 
med'sjn,  Nw.],  n.  [It.  medicina ;  tnedicus,  mea- 
ical ;  mcdeor,  to  heal ;  It.  S;  Sp.  medicina  ;  Fr. 
medecine.'] 

1.  A  drug  or  other  substance  used  as  a  reme- 
dy for  disease;  physic.  Dryden. 

A  merry  heart  doth  good  like  a  medicine.      Prov.  xvU.  SS. 

2.  That  branch  of  physic  which  relates  to  the 
healing  of  diseases.  Dunglison. 

iledirine  is  the  art  of  understanding  diseases,  and  curing 
or  relieving  tbein  when  possible.  Dr.  J.  Bii/elow. 

jerjf  All  our  orthoepists  tell  us  that  this  word  is 
generally  pronounced  in  two  syllables,  as  if  written 
medcine.  That  so  gross  a  vulgarism  should  gain 
ground  in  our  langUHge  is  an  imputation  on  our  na- 
tional taste.    Walker. 

tMfiO'l-ClNE,  n.     [Ft.  midecin.']    A  physician. 

Shak. 
t  MfiD'l-ClNE,  V.  a.    To  cure  by  medicine. 

Great  griefi,  I  see,  medicine  the  less.  Shak. 

tMED'|CS,n.j9f.  The  science  of  medicine.  ;^c»wer. 

Mr.-DI'K-TJs  LIJV'OU^.  [L.,  moiety  of  tonfftie, 
half  tonyue.']  {Law.)  A  jury  consisting  one 
half  of  natives  and  the  other  half  of  foreigners, 
as  when  one  party  in  a  suit  is  an  alien.  IVkishaw. 

M?-DI"'5-TY,  n.  [L.  medietas ;  It.  medieta  ;  Fr. 
mediete.]  '  Middle  state ;  participation  of  two 
extremes ;  half;  moiety,     [r.]  Browne. 

MfiD-l-E'VAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  middle  ages  : 
more  commonly  mediieval.  —  See  Medi,«val. 

Mg-DliM'NO,  n.  [Gr.  pifiinvoi,  a  Greek  bushel ; 
L.  medimnus ;  Fr.  medimne.]  A  corn-measure 
in  the  Levant  equal  to  about  two  bushels.  Crabb. 

ME'D|NE,  n.  [Fr.  me'dmc]  An  old  Turkish  coin 
worth  IJd.  sterling  (about  3^  cents).  iSimmonds. 

ME-Dt'Jvb,n.  The  Egyptian  para ;  ths  fortieth 
part  of  a  piastre.  Simmonds. 

ME'Dl-6-CRAL,a.  Of  middle  quality ;  middling; 
mediocre.  Addison. 

ME'Dl-O-CRE  (me'd?-5-kyr)  [m6'de-d-kar,  K.  Sm. 
J.  Wr. ;  niS-d^-Skr',  Ja.  Maunder ;  me-dT'o-kur, 
Todd.],  a.     [L.  mediocris  ;  medius,  middle  ;  It. 

tSp.  mediocre ;  Fr.  m  diocre.]  Of  moderate 
egree  ;  of  middle  rate  ;  middling ;  mean. 

A  very  mediocre  poet,  one  Drayton.  Pope, 

ME'Ul-6-CRE  (m6'd5-6-kur),  n.     One  of  middling 

quality,  talents,  or  merit ;  mediocrist.  Southey. 

ME'Dl-6-ORlST     rm5'd9-6-krigt,    Sm.    Wr.    IF*.; 
ni€-de-d'krist,   K.;    me-dl'o-krTst,    Todd,   Maun- 
der], n.     One  of  middling  abilities.  Swift. 
A  very  just  distinction  between  a  man  of  true  greatnes* 
and  a  mcdutcria.  OoUon. 

ME-DI-0C'R|-TY  [in6-d?-8k'r?-te,  P-  J-  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  Wr.;  me-d^-Sk'r^-t^  or  nie-j?-5k'r?-t?,  IF.; 
jn?-jBk'r9-t9,  S.],  n.  [L.  mediocritas  ;  medins, 
middle;  It.  mediocrita;  Sp.  nwdiocridad;  Fr. 
m-'diocrit^.]  Middle  state,  rate,  degree,  or  quan- 
tity ;  moderate  degree. 

Men  of  age  content  themselvet  with  a  medioeritu  of  suc- 
cess. Bacon. 

tME-Dl-(jX'V-MoOs,a,    ll..mcdioiumus.]    Mid- 
dlemost. Henry  More. 
t  MfiD'l-TANCE,  n.    Meditation.  Beat*.  ^  Fl. 
MfiD'l-TATE,  r.o.  [Gr.  fjfilcrdu ;  'L.meditor,med- 


itatua  i  It.  meditare ;  Sp.  meditar ;  Fr.  nuditer. 

[«.  MEDITATED  ;  pp.  MEDITATI.NU,  MED1TATBI>. 

1.  To  plan  ;  to  contrive  ;  to  scheme. 

8omc  afflmied  that  I  mrditaleJ  a  war.  Kimo  Charles 

2.  To  think  on ;  to  revolve  in  the  mind ;  to 
dwell  intently  upon  ;  to  cLnteiupbtc  ;  to  »tudjr. 

AUu!  what  boots  it  with  inresMutcarr 

To  tend  tlie  homely,  slightvd  •hvpberd's  liade. 

And  strictly  tncdilatr  the  thankless  Muss.  MOUrn. 

MfiD'l-TATE,  V.  n.  To  think  ;  to  muse ;  to  oon- 
teniplate  ;  to  dwell  intently. 

Ills  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord;  aod  lo  his  law  doth 
he  nirilitate  duy  and  night.  pt,  I.  2. 

Syn.  — Bee  Contemplate,  Tiiikk. 

Mfip-I-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  medilatio ;  It.  meditn- 
zione ;  Sp.  nu-ditacion  ;  Fr.  mrditcUion.]  The 
act  of  meditating;  deep  thought;  close  atten- 
tion ;  contemplation ;  study. 

'T  is  most  true 
That  musing  meditation  most  affects 
The  pensive  secrecy  uf  desert  cell.  MiOon. 

Sleilitution  here 
May  think  down  hours  to  moinrnts:  here  the  heart 
May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head. 
And  Learning  wis.r  grow  witliout  his  books.       Cuieiier. 

M6d'1-TA-T|8T,  n.  One  who  meditates.  Ec.  Rev. 

M£d'|-TA-T|VE,  o.  [L.  meditativut ;  lu  fj  Sp. 
meditative ;  Fr.  miditatif] 

1.  Addicted  to  meditation ;  reflecting. 

Serington. 

2.  Expressing  intention  or  design.    Johnson. 
M£d'1-TA-T|VE-LY,  ad.     With  meditation. 

MfiD'l-TA-TjVE-N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
meditative ;  reflection.  Coleridge. 

tMfiD-l-T^IR-RANE',  a,    Mediterranean. 

Brerewood- 

MfeD-l-TeR-RA'Ne-AN,  a.  [L.  mediterraneus  ; 
medius,  middle,  and  terra,  land ;  It.  Ar  Sp.  me- 
diterraneo ;  Fr.  m^diterratu'.]  Encircled  by 
land,  as  a  sea ;  lying  between  lands ;  inland  ; 
remote  from  the  ocean  ;  mediterraneous ;  —  ap- 
plied particularly  to  note  the  sea  lying  between 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

MfiD-l-T^R-RA'Np-OUS,  a.  Mediterranean. "  The 
mediterruneotts  mountains."  Burnet. 

ME'D|-C'M  [iii«'d?-um,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wr. ;  m6'- 
dyum,  S.  E.  F.K.;  me'd^-Qm  or  nie'j^-fim,  IF.], 
n. ;  pi.  L.  MK  'i>f-4  ;  £ng.  m£'d|-Cm9.  [L.,  the 
middle.] 

1.  That  through  which  a  body,  not  in  contact 
with  another,  must  pass  to  reach  it ;  space  or  sub- 
stance passed  through  ;  any  thing  intervening. 

Against  filling  the  heavens  with  fluid  mediwui,  unttas  they 
be  exceeding  rare,  a  great  objection  arises  fVom  the  regular 
and  very  lasting  motions  of  the  pUiicts  and  comets.  Aiewtua. 

2.  The  middle  place  or  degree  ;  mediety. 

The  just  mediim  of  this  case  lies  betwixt  the  pride  and 
the  objection,  the  two  extremes.  VCstnutge. 

3.  Instrumentality ;  means  ;  as,  "  The  circu- 
lating medium  or  currency  "  ;  "  Money  is  the 
medium  of  exchanges." 

4.  The  designation  of  printing  paper  which  is 
23  inches  long  and  18  inches  wide.  BratuU. 

5.  (Logic.)  The  middle  term  in  an  argument. 
This  cannot  be  answered  by  thoae  medHoH*  which  hava 

been  used.  JJrpden. 

6.  (Math.)  The  middle  number  between  two 
extremes ;  a  mean.  Crabb. 

7.  (Paint.)  The  menstruum  or  liquid  vehicle 
with  which  dry  pigments  are  ground  and  made 
ready  for  the  artist's  use.  FairhoU, 

8.  (Mesmerism.)  One  capable  of  being  put 
under  the  influence  of  animal  magnetism ;  one 
through  whom  the  phenomena  of  animal  mag- 
netism are  manifested. 

Syn.  — 8«e  Mean. 

MfiD'LAR,  w.      [A.  S.  maed ;  Gael.  4r  Ir.  meidie.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  large,  ornamental,  de- 
ciduous fruit-trees ;  Mespi/us.  Loudon, 

2.  The  fruit  of  trees  of  the  genus  Meaptlut. 
tMfeD'LE    (m«d'dl), 
tMfiO'LY    (m«d' 

MfiD'L^Y  (m«d'l?),  «.  [See  Meddle.]  1.  Amin- 
gled,  confused  collection  or  mass  ;  a  mixture ;  a 
miscellany  ;  a  jumble  ;  a  hodgepodge. 

This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war.  AdtHetm. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  any  wool-dved  color, 
excepting  blue  and  black.  Simmonds. 

3.  t  A  conflict ;  a  fight ;  a  m£I^.       UoUand, 
Syn.  — See  .Mixture. 

MfiD'L^Y,  a.    Mingled ;  confused.  ChoHeer, 


>'«»».    I  V.  a 
Fdl?),  >  Mbe 


To  mingle. — See 
Meddle.        L.  Addison, 
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JUK-VOC',  n.  An  excellent  red  wine  made  in 
Medoc,  France.  W.  Erwy. 

t  MED'SYPP,  n.  A  supper  formerly  given,  in  Eng- 
land, to  laborers  at  harvest-home.        Whisluiw. 

ME-DijL  'LA,  n.     [L.,  from  inedim,  middle.] 
"  1.  (.4«ai!.)  Marrow.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Bot.)  Pith  :  —  perisperm.  Heiislow. 

M?-DUL'LAR,  a.     Medullary.  Cheyne. 

MED't'L-LA-RY  [mSd'ul-lsi-re,  W.  Ja.  C.  Wr.  IVb. 
Dunglison;  m?-dul'lsi-re,  S.  P.  K.  Sm.  — See 
Capill.vuy],  rt.  [h.  medullaris ;  Sji.  medular ; 
Fr.  meduUmre.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  marrow. 
«  Medullary  substance."  Dunylison. 

2.  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to  pith  ;  pithy.       Gray. 
Medullary  rays,  {Bot.)  silver-grain  of  wood.    Oray. 

M?-DUL'LINE,  n.  [L.  medtilla,  marrow.]  That 
form  of  lignine  which  constitutes  the  pith  of  cer- 
tain plants,  as  of  the  sunflower.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MK-DU'SA,   n.;  pi.   me-du'sm.     [L.,  from  Gr. 

Mfi^ouo-rj.] 

1.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  Gorgons,  whose  head 
was  so  frightful  that  those  who  looked  on  it 
were  changed  to  stone.  IVm.  Smith. 

2.  {Zo:il.)  A  Linnaean  term  for  all  the  jelly- 
fishes  ;  —  now  restricted  to  those  which  have  a 
more  or  less  umbrella- shaped  disk.        Agassiz. 

M?-DU'SJ-DAN,  n.     One  of  the  Medusa.    Wright. 

MEECH'ING,  a.    Affecting  humility  ;  mean  ;  vile  ; 

base  ;  skulking ;  creeping ;  miching.  /.  Adams. 

She  has  some  meeching  rascal  in  her  house.        Beau.  Sr  Fl. 

MEED,  n.  [M.  Goth,  mizdo ;  A.  S.  merf ;  Old 
Ger.  miethe,    a  present;    Sw.  Sg  Icel.  miita,   a 

fift. — Gr.  iiiaOdi,  pay.  —  Sansc.  medha,  a  gift; 
'er.  musd,  pay.] 

1.  Reward  ;  recompense  ;  remuneration. 

Thanks  to  men 
Of  noble  minds  is  honorable  meed.  SAak. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear.         Muton. 

2.  Merit ;  desert ;  worth ;  excellence. 
Young  Colin  Clout,  a  lad  of  peerless  meed.  Gay. 

t  MEED,  V.  a.    To  merit ;  to  deserve.    Heywood. 

\  MEED' Ft l^hY,  ad.     Suitably.  Chaucer. 

MEEK,  a.  [Dan.  myg,  soft,  pliable;  Sw.  mjuk; 
Icel.  miukr.  —  Sp.  mego,  gentle,  meek;  Port. 
meigo.]  Mild  of  temper  ;  not  proud ;  not  easily 
provoked;  soft;  gentle;  quiet;  humble;  mod- 
est ;  submissive  ;  unresenting ;  forbearing. 

Now,  the  man  Moses  was  very  vieek.  A'um.  xU.  3. 

Blessed  are  the  meeit,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

Matt.  V.  5. 

Syn.  — See  Gentle,  Humble. 
fMEEK,  V.  a.   To  humble  ;  to  meek  en.  Wickliffe. 
MEEK'EN  (me'kn),   V.  a.      To  make  meek  ;    to 
soften  ;  to  humble.  Browne. 

Where  meekened  sense,  and  amiable  grace, 

And  lively  sweetness  dwell.  Thommtu 

fMEEK'EN-tNG,  n.     Humiliation.       Bible,  I5b\. 

MEEK'EYED    (-id),   a.     Having   a  mild    aspect. 

"  Meek-eyed  Peace."  Milton. 

MEEK'LY,  ad.     In  a  meek  manner  ;  mildly. 
MEEK'NESS,   n.      The   quality   of  being  meek; 
gentleness;  mildness;  humility. 

I  beseech  you  that  ye  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  where- 
with ye  are  called,  with  all  lowliness  and  meeknens,  with  long- 
■uffenng,  forbearing  one  another  in  love.  Eph.  iv.  1,  2. 

MEEK'-SPIR-IT-5D,  a.     Having  a  meek  spirit. 

MEER,  a.    Simple.  —  See  Mere.  Johnson. 

MEER,  n.    A  lake :  —  a  boundary.  —  See  Mere. 

t-  MEERED  (mSrd),  a.    Relating  to  a  meer  or  to 
.    a  boundary.  Shak. 

MEER'SCHAUM  (mSr'shofim),  n.  [Ger.,  from  meer, 
the  sea,  and  schaum,  foam.] 

1.  (JMin.)  A  silicated,  Ught,  and  soft  magne- 
sian  mineral,  used  in  Turkey  and  Germany  in 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes ;  hydrous  sil- 
icate of  magnesia  ;  magnesite ;  sea-foam.  Dana. 

2.  A  tobacco-pipe  made  of  meerschaum ;  a 
Turkish  pipe.  Wright. 

MEER'ZA,  n.    See  Mirza.  Clarke. 

MEET,  a.     [A.  S.  gemet,  meet,  fit,  proper.]     Fit; 


proper;  becoming;  suitable;  suited  ;  befitting ; 
convenient ;  adapted  ;  qualified. 

It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone;  I  will  make 
him  an  help  iiuiet  for  him.  Oei).  ii.  18. 

To  be  meet  with,  to  be  even  with.  "  Yon  tax  Seignior 
Benedick  too  nuicli,  but  he'll  be  meet  with  you."  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Becoming. 

MEET,  V.  a.  [Goth,  motjan ;  A.  S.  metan  ;  Frs. 
meta  ;  Dut.  outmoeten  ;  Dan.  mode;  Sw.  mota  ; 
Icel.  mepta.]     [i.  met  ;  pp.  meeting,  met.] 

1.  To  come  up  to  or  join,  as  one  person  an- 
other, from  an  opposite  or  different  direction  ; 
to  come  up  to,  face  to  face  ;  to  encounter. 

Meanwhile  our  primitive  great  sire  to  meet 

Uis  godlike  guest  walks  forth.  Milton. 

2.  To  come  upon  suddenly  ;  to  burst  upon. 

When  all  the  plain. 
Covered  with  thick  embattled  squadrons  bright. 
Chariots,  anil  flaming  arms,  and  fiery  steeds, 
Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze,  first  met  his  view.         Milton. 

3.  To  find  ;  to  be  treated  with  ;  to  light  on. 

To  me  no  greater  joy 
Tlian  that  your  labors  meet  a  prosperous  end.     Granville. 

Syn.  — See  Find. 

MEET,  V.  n.  1.  To  encounter ;  to  close  face  to 
face ;  to  encounter ;  as,  "  They  met  in  the  street." 

2.  To  join ;  to  unite  ;  to  converge ;  as,  "  When 
two  lines  meet,  they  form  an  angle." 

3.  To  assemble ;  to  come  together ;  to  col- 
lect ;  to  congregate ;  to  muster ;  as,  "  Dele- 
gates were  appointed  to  m^et  in  convention." 

To  meet  with,  to  light  on  ;  to  find.  "  We  met  with 
many  things  worthy  of  observation."  Bacon.  —  To 
join.  "  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us."  Shak. 

—  To  suffer  unexpectedly  ;  as,  "  To  meetwith  a  loss." 

—  To  encounter;  to  engage.  Rowe. — t  To  obviate. 
"  Before  I  proceed  further  it  is  good  to  meet  with  an 
objection."  Bacon. 

MEET,  n.  A  place  appointed  for  hunters  and 
hounds  to  assemble.  Simmonds. 

MEET'EIV  (me'tn),  V.  a.  To  make  meet  or  fit;  to 
adapt ;  to  suit ;  to  prepare.  Ash. 

MEET'gR,  n.    One  who  meets. 

MEET'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  coming  together ; 
an  interview ;  an  encounter. 

At  the  first  meeting  there  was  a  sore  joust,  and  divers  cast 
to  the  earth.  Berners. 

2.  An  assembly ;  a  convention  ;  a  congrega- 
tion ;  an  auditory  ;  as,  *'  A  meeting  of  delegates." 

3.  An  assembly  for  public  worship;  —  partic- 
ularly applied  in  "England  to  a  congregation  of 
Dissenters.  Johnson. 

Syn.  — See  Assembly. 

MEET'lNG-HoCsE  (met'jng-hous),  n.  A  house  of 
public  worship  ;  —  a  term  applied  in  England  to 
a  house  of  public  worship  for  Dissenters,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  church. 

His  heart  misgave  him  that  the  churches  were  so  many 
meeting-houses;  but  I  soon  made  him  easy.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Church. 

MEET' LY,  ad.    Fitly;  properly;  suitably.  Shak. 

MEET'NgSS,  n.  Qualitjr  of  being  meet,  or  fit; 
fitness ;  propriety  ;  suitableness.  Bp.  Bull. 

MEG'A-CO^M,  n.  [Gr.  iJieyas,  great,  and  Kdufios, 
the  '  world.]  The  great  world  ;  macrocosm. 
"  The  megacosm,  or  great  world."  Bp.  II.  Croft. 

MEG-A-LE'§IAN,  a.  [L.  Megalesius,  from  Gr. 
Ufy'ahu  the  'Great,  an  epithet  of  Cybele  ;  Fr. 
Megalesicn.]  Noting  games  celebrated  at  Rome, 
in  April,  in  honor  of  Cybele,  the  great  mother 
of  the  gods.  Brande. 

MEG-A-LT€H'THYS,  n.  [Gr.  iiiya;,  great,  and 
txS"i,  a  fish.]  (Pal.)  An  extinct  genus  of  ganoid 
fishes,  including  species  of  great  size.    Brands. 

MEG-A-LlTH'lC,  a.  [Gr.  iiiyas,  great,  and  XiOof, 
a  stone.]     Consisting  of  large  stones.    Herbert. 

MEG-A-L6'D0N,  n.  [Gr.  ixlyag,  ntydXri,  great,  and 
dhobi,  d&dvTo's,  a  tooth.]  A  genus  of  fossil  bi- 
valves having  very  large  teeth.  Woodward. 

MEG-A-LO'NYX,  n.  [Gr.  /xfyaj,  nfy&^v,  great,  and 
Svv^^  a  claw'.]  {Pal.)  A  gigantic  fossil  quad- 
ruped of  the  order  Edentata,  first  found  in  cer- 
tain caverns  in  Virginia.  Pictet. 

M£G-A-L6PH'0-N0US,  a.  [Gr.  niyai,  (tiyAXri,  great, 
and  ^wvr},  the  voice.]  Havmg  a  loud  voice.  Smart. 

t  MEG-A-L6P'0-LIS,  n.  [Gr.  ///yat,  ixfydXr,,  great, 
and  TrdP.ij,  a  city.]     A  metropolis.  Herbert. 


t  MEG-A-L0P'SY-€HV,  n.  [Gr.  fieyaf,  great,  and 
4";^'/,  the  soul.]    Greatness  of  mind.  Maunder. 

MEO-A-l6r'JVIS,  n.  [Gr.  /Jtiyaf,  great,  and  opci?, 
a  bird.]     {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  ;  the  crane. 

Baird. 

MEG-A-LO-SAU'RUS,  n.  [Gr.  ftiyat,  iJiiy6?.v,  great, 
and'o-aBpof,  a  lizard.]  {Pal.)  The  generic  name 
applied  by  Dr.  Buckland  to  fossil,  gigantic  sau- 
rians  intermediate  between  the  monitor  and 
the  crocodile.  Brande. 

M5-GAPH'Y-T6N,  n.  [Gr.  fjiya;,  great,  and  ipvrdv, 
a  plant.]"  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  gigantic  fossil 
plants  allied  to  Sigillaria.  Lindley. 

MEG'A-PODE,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  family 
MegapodidcB.  Gray. 

MEO-4-p6d' I-DJE,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  //f'yns,  great,  and 
Trots,  TtohAi,  a  foot.]  {Ornith.)  A  family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Gallm/r,  including  the  sub-families 
Tallegallince,  and  Mcgajiodina  ;  megapodes. 

Gray. 

MEO-A-PO-nV- 
JV.M,'n.pl.    [See 

MEGAPODIDiE.] 

(Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds 
of  the  order 
GallincB,  and 
family  Mega- 
podiace ;  mound- 
birds.  Gray. 

tM(:-GAP'0-Us,  n. 


Megapodius  tumulus. 
[Gr.  lifyoi,  great,  and  ir6).i(. 


a  city.]     A  principal  city  ;  metropolis.  Herbert. 

M?-GA'Rl-AN,  ;  a.    Noting  a   school   of  Greek 

Mg-GAR'IC,       )  philosophy  founded   at   Megan 

by  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  who  retired  thither 

after  his  death.  Brande. 

MEG'A-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  niyas,  great,  and  (TKoiriu), 
to  view ;  Fr.  megascope.'^  A  modification  of  the 
solar  microscope,  for  examining  bodies  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  Brande. 

M5-gAss',  n.  Stalks  of  the  sugar  cane  after  the 
juice  has  been  expressed  ;  bagasse.  Sitnmonds. 

MEG'A-STOME,  n.  [Gr.  /tiya;,  great,  and  ardiia, 
the  mouth.]  (Conch.)  A  univalve  shell  with  a 
large  aperture  or  mouth.  Brande. 

MEG-A-THE'R{-UM,  n.  [Gr.  ff^yat,  great,  and 
etjpiov,  a  beast.]  (Pal.)  A  gigantic,  extinct 
mammiferous  quadruped,  allied  to  the  ant- 
eater  and  sloth,  the  bones  of  which  have  been 
found  in  South  America.  Eng.  Cyc. 

M5-gAtH'5-ROID,  n.  [Gr.  lifyai,  great,  Oripiov,  a 
beast,  and  f?<5oj,  form.]  (Pal.)  One  of  a  family 
of  extinct  mammiferous  quadrupeds  found  in 
America,  including  the  megatherium  and  the 
megalonyx.  £ng.  Cyc. 

M5-GILP',  n.  A  vehicle  used  by  oil  painters.  Clarke. 

ME'GRJM,  n. ;  pi.  MEGRIMS.  [Gr.  riiiiKpavia  ;  lifti, 
half,  and  xpavlov,  the  skull ;  L.  hemicranivm ; 
It.  emicrania ;  Sp.  hemicrania ;  Fr.  mipraine.] 

1.  (Med.)  A  violent,  intermitting  pain  affect- 
ing one  side  of  the  head.  Dunglison. 

2.  pi.  Whims ;  fancies ;  low  spirits.  IlalliweU. 
MEI-BO'Ml-AN,   a.      (^Anat.)  Noting  glands,  or 

small  sebaceous  follicles,  situated  in  the  tarsal 
cartilages,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  eyelids ;  — so 
named  from  Henry  Meibomius.  Roget. 

tMEINE  (mSn),  V.  a.    To  mingle.  Chaucer. 

t  MEIN'Y  (mfin'e)  [mSn'e,  Sm. ;  mE'ne,  P.], «.  [Old 
Fr.  mesnie,  magnie.]  A  family ;  a  retmue  or 
household  of  servants.  —  See  Many.  Shak. 

MEi'O-CENE,  a.    (Geol.)    See  Miocene. 

MEi'O-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  fidiav,  less  ;  — in  allusion  to 
the"lowness  of  the  terminating  pyramids  of  its 
crystals.]  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime,  occurring  in  grains,  or  small,  shining  crj's- 
tals,  at  Mount  Somma,  near  Vesuvius.  Brande. 

ME!-6'S1S  (inl-5'sis,)  [mi-o'sjs,  K.  Wr.  Wb.  Crabh ; 
ml'o-sis,  Sm.  C],  n.  [Gr.  pLHibaa ;  ^f«iw,  to  les- 
sen;] (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  athing 
is  hyperbolically  lessened.  botUh. 

MEI'WELL,  n.    A  small  sort  of  codfish.      Crahb. 

MEK'HIT-A-RIST,  n.    One  of  the  order  of  Arme- 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  fi,  I,  0,  0,  t,  short;   A,  ?.  T,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT.  fAlL  ;   HEIR.  HER; 
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nian  monks,  who  live  on  the  island  of  San 
Lazaro,  in  Venice ;  —  so  called  from  their  founder 
Peter  Mckhitar.  Wright. 

MftL'AIN,  n.  [Or.  ^/^«{,  lilXav,  black.]  Tlic 
coloring  matter  in  the  liquid  expelled  by  the 
cuttle-hsh.  Wright. 

ME'LAM,  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  consisting  of 
carbon,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  formed  during 
the  distillation  of  a  mixture  ot  sal-ammoniac  and 
sulpliocyauuret  of  potassium.  lirunde. 

MftL'A-MlNE,  n.  {C/iem.'j  A  saline  base  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  melam  by  alka- 
lies and  dilute  acids.  Wright. 

M6l'AM-P6i>E,  m.  [Gr.  fiiXaitvi&iov ;  L.  melampo- 
dium.'\     {Bot.)  The  black  hellebore.       Sjjetiser. 

m6l-AM-PY'UINE,  n.  [Gr.  ^<anf,  black,  and  irhp, 
fire.]  {Chem.)  A  cry stallizable  substance  found 
in  the  plant  Melampyrum  nemorosum.    Wright, 

M5-LAN'A-G0GUE  (iiio-lan'?i-g8g),  n.  [Gr. /<f-las, 
fiiknv,  bfack,  and  Jyw,  to  drive.]  (Med.)  A  medi- 
cine formerly  supposed  to  be  useful  in  expelling 
black  bile  or  melancholy.  DungUson, 

t  Mfij.-AN-€H6'L|-AN,  n.  One  afflicted  with 
melancholy.  Scott. 

MEL'AN-eH6L-IC,a.  [Gr. iitXayxoltKdi;  Jj.mehn- 
choiicus  ;  It.  <^  Sp.  melancoUco ;  Fr.  tnelanco- 
lique.] 

1.  Disordered  with   melancholy;    hypochon- 
driacal ;  dejected ;  dispirited ;  melancholy. 

If  he  be  mod,  or  angry,  or  melancholic.  Dryden. 

2.  Causing  sorrow ;  unfortunate;  unlucky. 

Accidents  and  melancholic  peri)lc:titic».         Clareiu/on. 

3.  Suggestive  or  emblematic  of  sorrow ;  dis- 
mal ;  gloomy ;  mournful. 

Like  the  black  and  melancholic  yew-tree.      J.  Web/tcr. 

MftL'AN-€H5L-IC,  n.     1.  A  person  diseased  with 

melancholy  ;  a  melancholist.     [ii.]         Spenser. 

2.  t  A  gloomy  state  of  mind.   Ld.  Clarendon. 

MEL'AN-CHOL-l-LY,  ad.  In  a  melancholy  man- 
ner ;  with  melancholy,     [r.]  Keepe, 

MfiL'AN-CHOL-l-NESS,  n.    Melancholy.  Aubrey. 

t  m£L-AN-€H6'LI-oCs,  a.    Melancholy.  Gower. 

MfiL'AN-f^ndL-lST,  n.  A  melancholy  person; 
a  melancholic,     [ii.]  Glanvill. 

tMEL'AN-CHQ-LIZE,  r.  n.  To  become  melan- 
choly ;  to  be  depressed  in  spirits.  Burton. 

tMfeL'AN-jCIIO-LlZE,  v.  a.   To  make  sad.   More. 

M£L'AN-€HuL-y  (mgl'sin-kSl-e),  n.  [Or.  neXav)^o- 
Xla  ;  litXaf,  /itXav,  black,  and  ;^;oi)/,  bite ;  L.  melan- 
cholia ;  It.  melancolia ;  Sp.  melancolia  ;  Fr.  »»?'- 
lancolie.]  A  disease  of  the  mind,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  a  redundancy  of  black 
bile,  and  characterized  by  ungrounded  fear  and 
apprehension  of  evil,  generally  with  insanity  on 
some  particular  subject  or  train  of  ideas ;  de- 
pression of  spirits  ;  dejection  ;  gloomy  state  of 
mind  ;  gloominess  ;  hypochondria.    Dunglison. 

Moonstruck  ma<lnC88,  moping  melancholy.        Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Dejection,  Insamty. 

MftL'AN-CHoL-Y,  a.  1.  Diseased  wth  melan- 
choly ;  habitually  dejected  ;  sad ;  depressed ; 
dispirited ;  hypocnondriac ;  melancholic  ;  dismal. 

How  now,  sweet  Frank,  art  thou  melancholy?       Shot. 

2.  Causing  sadness  ;  gloomy  ;  dismal.     "  As 
some  melancholy  dream. '  Denham. 

Syn.— See  Dismal. 

MEL-A-JfER-Pl'- 
M-JE,n.pl.  [Or. 
^{7a;,       ntlavoi, 

black,and  lovim, 
to  creep.]  \Or- 
nith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds 

of     the      order  Mclancrpes  torquatua. 

Scamorea    and    family   Picidce;    black    wood- 
peckers. Gray. 

MF..l^j\rqE' {m^.Viinzti'),n.  [Fr.]  A  mixture;  a 
medley  ;  a  farrago  ;  a  jumble.  Drummond. 

Me-LA'N|.AN,  n.  [Or.  ^tXm,  black.]  One  of  a 
family  of  nuviatile  gaateropods  having  a  turreted 
sliell.  p.  Cyc. 


M5-LAn'IC,  a.  {Med.)  Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
melanosis;  melanotic.  Dungtigon. 

MfcL'AN-iTE,  n.  [Or.  /i/ilnf,  black.]  (>//;».)  A 
species  of  garnet,  of  a  velvet  black  color.  Dana. 

MfiL-AN-lT'IC,  a.    Relating  to  melanite.  Smart. 

Mf:L-AN-6rH'RQ-ITE,  n.  [Or./i/Aaj,  ^ilav,  black, 
and  vootd,  color.]  Subsesuuichromate  of  lead 
found  in  limestone  in  the  Ural.  Dana. 

MEL-A-NQ-gAL'LIC,  a.  rOr.  iilXai,  black,  and 
Eng.  gallic.]  {('hem.)  Noting  a  black  acid  ob- 
tained from  gallic  acid  ;  metagallic.        Brande. 

Mf:L-.^-Jv6P'SlS,  n.  [Or.  itfXoi,  black,  and  (J<^<f, 
appearance.]  A  genus  of  gastcropods  of  the 
melanian  family.  /*.  Cyc 

MKIj-A-n6'SIS,  n.  [Or.  /ttXdvioais,  a  becoming 
black.]  {Med.)  An  organic  allection  in  which 
the  tissue  of  the  parts  is  converted  into  a  black, 
hard,  homogeneous  substance,  near  which  ul- 
cers or  cavities  form.  Dtmgliaon. 

MEL-AN-6t'|C,  a.  Relating  to  melanosis.  P.  Cyc. 

MP-LAN'TJR-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  native  sulphate 
of  iron  of  a  greenish  color.  Brande. 

m£L-AN-THA'CEOUS  (-8hu8,6G),  a.  [Gr.  ^i^Xa^e^f, 
having  black  blossoms  ;  iiO.af,  black,  and  avOoi, 
a  flower.]  {Bot.)  Noting  an  order  of  plants, 
most  of  which  are  poisonous.  Smart. 

MfeL-A-NU'RUS,  n.     {Ich.)  Sea-bream.     Wright. 

MEL'A-PHYSE,  m.  (3/m.)  A  very  compact  va- 
riety of  pyroxene,  of  a  reddish  brown  or  black 
color.  Dana. 

Mk  'lJs,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iilXai,  black.]  {Med.) 
An  endemial  disease  of  Arabia,  characterized 
by  dark  or  black  spots  on  the  skin,  Brande. 

MP-LAs'MA,  n.  [Or.  ///;.aar^«.]  {Med.)  A  black 
spot,  or  ecchymosis,  occurring  on  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, especially  of  old  persons.   Dunglison. 

M5-LAs'S5§,  n.    Molasses.  Wright. 

M5-LAs'SJC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  combined  action  of  alkalies  and 
heat  on  grape  sugar.  Ogilvie. 

M5-LAs'TQ-MA,  n.  [Gr.  itiXaf,  black,  and  oriJ/ia, 
the  mouth.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen 
shrubs,  many  of  the  species  of  which  produce 
black  berries,  similar  to  gooseberries,  which 
stain  the  mouth  black.  Loudon. 

Mt:-LAS-TQ-MA'CEOUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Partaking  of 
the  nature  or  appearance  of  inelastoma.Louaon. 

MEL-if:!ni.S-je-Dl"CIAN§  (-kI/.-?-dIsh'unz),  n.  pi. 
{Eccl.  Ilist.)  Sectarians,  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  church,  who  regarded  Melchisedec  as  a  di- 
vine personage.  Wright. 

MEL'jCHITES,  n.  pi.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  name  given 
anciently  to  the  Syrian,  Egyptian,  and  other 
Christians  of  the  Levant.  Hook. 

MEL-e-A-GRI'NiE,  n. 
pi.  [IJ.  meleagris,  a 
Guinea  fowl.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order 
Gallince  and  family 
Phasianidce  ;  tur- 
keys. Gray. 

Mk-LkE'  (ma-la'),  n. 

[Fr.,  from  miler,  to  M.1......J.  ™,ii„„.„„ 

"■  .     T         .  ,        J  Hcleaens  gollopavo. 

mix.]       A  confused 

hand-to-hand  fight ;  a  bloody  conflict ;  a  battle ; 

a  contest ;  an  a^ray.  Getit.  Mag. 

m6l'|C,  a.  [Or.  fiiXiKdf ;  itiXot,  a  song ;  L.  melinis ; 
It.  melico.]  Relating  to  song ;  Ijrric  ;  tuneful ; 
melodious.  Beck. 

MF.L-l-Ck' RIS,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  iiiXikiwU  ;  /'t'^',  honey, 
and  Ktipdf,  wax.]  {Med.)  An  encysted  tumor 
filled  with  matter  resembling  honey.  DungUson. 

M(:-LTg'5R-OU6,  «.  Noting  a  tumor  filled  with 
matter  resembling  honey.  Dunglison. 

MfiL'l-CfiT,  n.     {Ich.)  A  species  of  fish.     Crabb. 

MfiL'IC-GRAsS,  n.  [It.  meUca,  millet,  from  L. 
mel,  honey.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  perennial 
grasses  of  little  value.  Farm.  Eiuy. 

MftL-[-CQ-T66N',  n.  A  sort  of  peach  ;  malaca- 
tune ;  melocoton.  Crabb. 


Me-Llc'RA-TQ-HY,  n.  [Gr.  ^iXigpartx,  mixed 
with  honey ;  fifXi,  honey,  and  KifA^tv,,!,  to  mix.] 
A  kind  of  mead.  Smart. 

Mftl.'l-LOT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Meli- 
i^tus.  Loudon. 

MEL-l-LO'Tl.S,  n.  [Gt.  ^tllXurot;  ,i/i.,  honey, 
and  Xi4it6(,  lotus ;  L.  melilotoa ;  It.  tg  Sp.  meliloto ; 
Fr.  mtililot.']  {Bot.)  A  genus  o"f  leguminous 
plants  resembling  the  lotus.  Loudon. 

II  .MEL'IQ-RATE  (ii.6l'yo-rit)  [ine'l?-o-rtt,  W.  P. 
J.  Ja.  ;  iii6'ly(>-rii,  N.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wr.],  v.  a. 
[L.  melioro,  hielioratus  ;  mtlior,  bttter  ;  It.  mi- 
gliorare;  Sp.miyorar;  Fr.  nuUorerJ]  [i.  mklio- 

KATEI)  ;   pp.  MKI,I01l\TI.V0,  MKMOICATBU.]     To 

make  better  ;   to  better ;  to  improve  ;  to  amel- 
iorate.   "  Grafting  meliorates  the  fruit."  Bacon. 

II  MEL'IQ-RAT-^R,  n.     One  who  meliorates. 

II  MEr^IQ-RA'TIO.N'  (mei-yo-ri'shun),  n.     [L.  met- 

iorttio  ;    It.  migliorametUo ;  Sp.  nwjoramiento ; 

Fr.    melioration.]       The   act    of    meliorating; 

amelioration  ;  improvement ;  betterment. 

A  direct  discouragement  of  mrliomlion,  as  directly  as  If 
the  law  said  in  cxpreu  terms.  Thou  shalt  not  iui prove.  Burkt. 

Syn.  — See  Improvement. 

t  MEL-I6r'1-TY  (ra8l-y»r'?-t9),  n.  The  state  of 
being  better.  Bentley.    Bacon. 

MEL-i-phAq' I-DJE,  n.  pi.  [Or.  ,,lXi,  honey,  and 
^oyw,  to  eat.]  {Omith.)  A  family  of  tenuirostral 
birds  of  the  order  Passeres,  including  the  sub- 
families Mi/zomelince,  Miliphagina,  and  Mcli- 
threj)tintE ;  noney-eaters.  Gray. 

MEI^I-PH4-qJ'jr.m,  n.  pi, 
[See  Meliphaoiu,*:.] 
{Omith.)     A 
sub-family  of 
tenuirostral 
birds    of   the 

order   Passe-  «  ,.  u 

res   and  fam-  Mehphaga  cruncuUU. 

ily  MeliphagidiB ;  honey-eaters.  Gray. 

MKL-r-SU-gi'JV.^,  n.  pi.  {Omith,)  A  sub- 
family of 
tenuirostral 
birds  of  the 
order  Pas- 
seres  and  family  Trochilida ;  straight-billed 
humming  birds.  Gray. 

MEL-I-  Til  REP-  ri'.YJE, 
n.  pi.  [Or.  iil/.(,  hon- 
ey, and  dpiirT6{,  fed.] 
{Omith.)  A  sub-fam- 
ily of  tenuirostral 
birds  of  the  order 
Passeres    and    family  MeUthreptua  gnUda. 

Melijjhagida ;  honey- feeders.  Gray. 

M5-LlT'T|8,  n.  [Gr.  ^tiXirra,  a  bee.l  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  creeping  plants ;  bastard  baun.  Loudon. 

t  MfiLL,  V.  n.     [Fr.  mfler.]     To  mix.        Spenser, 

t  MfiLL,  n.     [L.  mel ;  It.  mele.]    Honey.  Warner. 

MfiL'LATE,  n.     {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  mellio 

or  mellitic  acid  and  a  base.  I're. 

MfiL'LAY,  n.    A  conflict;  a  mSlee.        Tennyson. 

MfiL'L|C,  a.  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  mel- 
lite ;  mellitic.  Dana. 

M5L-lTf'5R-oC8,  a.  [L.  melUfer;  mel,  honey, 
and  fero,  to  bear ;  It.  it  Sp.  melifero  ;  Fr.  nielu- 
/•■re!]  Producing  honey  ;  mellific.  "  Mellifer- 
ous plants."  Grew. 

MfL-LlF'lC,  a.  [L.  mel/ifictu ;  mel,  honey,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  Making  or  producing  honey  ; 
melliferous.  Phillips. 

M£t  -Ll-Fl-CA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  mettifico,  melS/ica- 
tus,  to  make  honey  ;  met,  honey,  and  Jano,  to 
make ;  Fr.  melhfication,]  The  making  or  the 
production  of  honey,     [b.]  Arbuthnot. 

MfL-LlF'Ll'-^.VCE,  n.  A  honeyed  flow;  a  flow 
of  sweetness ;  a  sweet,  smooth  flow. 

He  wa«  rather  itrtick  with  the  putond  meflOfcaifg  oflti 
lyric  measure*.  wmrlem. 

MgL-LlF'LU-pNT,  a.  [I.,  melUJIuena;  mel, 
honey,  and^wo,  to  flow.]  Flowing  with  honey  ; 
mellifluous;  honeyed.  Cotcper. 

M^L-LlF'LU-OOs,  a,     [L.  meUi/luua;  It  meUi- 


Mclisuga  ensifeim. 


MtEN,  S/E;   MdVE,  n5R,  s6n  ;    Bt>LL,  BOr,  rOlE.  — <?,  ?,  9,  ^,  sofl ;  E,  C,  £,  {,  hard.;  ^  as  z;   $  oj  p.  — THIS.  this. 


MELLIGENOUS 

fiuo ;  Sp.  melifluo  ;  Fr.  meUiflu.']     Flowing  with 
lioney ;  sweetly  flowing. 

A  mellifluoua  voice,  an  I  am  a  true  knighU  Shak. 

I  pL-L£^'g-NOUS,  a.  [L.  melligenus ;  mel,  honey, 
and  genus,  kind.]  Having  the  qualities  of 
honey;  honey-like.  Bailey. 

fiL'L|-LITE,  n.    [Gr.  /utAi,  honey,  and  liOoi,  a 
stone.]     fMm.) 

1.  A  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  magne- 
sia. Dana. 

2.  The  honey-stone ;  mellite.  Dana. 

MgL-LlL'O-aUENT,  a.  [L.  mel,  honey,  and  fo- 
quens,  speaking.]    Speaking  sweetly.  Maunder. 

M^L-lIpH'A-gAN,  n.  [Gr.  (11X1,  honey,  and  ip<iy<j>, 
to  eat.]  {prnith.)  A  tenuirostral  bird  that  feeds 
on  the  nectar  of  flowers.  Brande. 

MpL-LlPH'A-GOUS,a.  Feeding  on  honey.  Smart. 

MKL'LJT,  M.  {Farricr'j.)  A  dry  scab  on  the  heel 
of  a  horse's  fore  foot.  Craig. 

MfiL'Ll-TA-TE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  mel- 
litin  acid  and  a  bise.  Turner. 

MfiL'LITE,  n.  [Gr.  intXi,  honey,  and  klOos,  a  stone  ; 
L.  tmlites.']  {Min.)  The  honey-stone,  a  yellow 
crystallized  mineral  composed  of  mellitic  acid, 
alumina,  and  water.  Dana. 

M^L-LIT'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  peculiar  acid 
obtained  from  mellite  ;  mellic.  Brande. 

MfiL'LON,  n.  (Chem.)  A  lemon-yellow  substance 
composed  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  obtained  by 
heating  dry  bisulphuret  of  cyanogen.      Brande. 

MEL'LOW  (mfil'lo),  a.  [A.  S.  melew,  or  melo,  meal, 
flour  ;  meat^,  or  merwe,  tender.  —  L.  mollis  ;  It. 
4r  Fr.  molle;  Sp.  meloso.  — W.  mcddal.] 

1.  Soft  with  ripeness;  fully  ripe;  mature. 
"  Like  mellow  fruit."  Dryden. 

2.  Soft  in  sound ;  mellifluous. 

Of  seven  smooth  joints  a  mellow  pipe  I  have.         Dryden. 

3.  Soft  to  the  taste,  to  the  touch,  to  the  tread, 
or  to  the  eye ;  as,  "  Mellow  wine  " ;  "A  meUow 
soil  "  ;  "A  mellow  color." 

4.  Made  silly  by  drink ;  fuddled ;  drunk. 

In  all  thy  humors,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 

Thou'rt  DUch  a  testy,  touchy,  pleasant  fellow, 

llast  so  much  wit,  and  mirtii,  and  spleen  about  thee, 

There  is  no  living  with  thee  nor  without  thee.      Addison. 

MEL'LOW  (mei'lo),  V.  a.  [»  MELLOWED ;  pp. 
MELLOWING,  MELLOWED.] 

1.  To  soften  by  ripeness  or  age ;  to  ripen. 

The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit. 

Which,  mellowed  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time, 

Will  well  become  the  seat  of  mmesty.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  soft  or  friable,  as  soil.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  bring  to  perfection ;  to  mature. 

Before  it  [an  episode  in  the  ^neid]  was  meUowed  into  the 
reputation  which  time  has  given  it.  Dryden. 

M£l'l6w  (ingrio),  V.  n.  To  become  soft,  ripe, 
or  mature ;  to  be  matured ;  to  ripen. 

To  ripe  and  mellow  there.  Donne. 

MfiL'LOW-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  mellow ;  with 
mellowness*.  Mrs.  Butler. 

MEL'LOW-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  mel- 
low, ripe,  or  mature.  Digby. 
2.  Softness  of  sound ;  mellifluousness. 

That  mellowness  and  sweetness  of  speaking.       Abp.  Hort. 

MfiL'LOW-Y  (m«l'lo-e),  a.  Soft ;  unctuous ;  mel- 
low. 

Whose  mellowH  glebe  doth  bear 
The  yellow  ripened  sheaf.  Draj/ton. 

MEL-0-CA-TON',  )  „  p^  malum  cotoneum,  a 
MEL-0-C9-t6n',  )  quince-apple  ;  It.  melocoto- 
gno,  a  quince-tree ;  Sp.  melocoton,  a  peach-tree 
grafted  in  a  quince-tree,  or  the  fruit  of  the 
tree.]  A  quince  :  —  also  a  kind  of  peach ;  mal- 
acatune.  Bacon. 

M5-L0'D5-QN,  or  MfiL-O-DE'ON,  n.  {Mm.)  A 
kind  of  organ  with  metallic  reeds. 

Its'  Melodeon,  seraphine,  harmoneon,  reed-organ,  &c., 
are  names  for  nearly  the  same  instrument.  Simmonds. 

IlMjp-LO'Dl-OUS  [me-l5'de-u8,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.; 
me-lo'dyus,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  me-lo'de-us  or  me-lo'je-fis, 
W.],  a.  [It.  4r  Sp.  melodioso  ;  Fr.  melodieux.'] 
Having  melody  ;  musical ;  harmonious. 

Fountains!  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow. 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling,  tunc  his  praise.     Hilton. 

J|  Mg-LO'DI-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  melodious  manner  ; 
musically;  harmoniously.  Skelton. 
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II  M?-LO'Dl-OVS-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
melodious  ;  sweetness  of  sound ;  musicalness. 

MEL'0-DIST,n.  \lt.  m£lodista.']  One  versed  in  mel- 
ody *;  a  composer  or  a  singer  of  melodies.  Moore. 

MEL'Q-dIze,  v.  a.  \i.  melodized  ;  pp.  melo- 
dizing, MELODIZED.]  To  make  melodious  ;  to 
reduce  to  the  form  of  melody.  Langhorne. 

MEL'O-DIZE,  V.  n.  To  make  melody ;  to  com- 
pose or  to  sing  melodies.  Warner. 

II  MEL-O-DRA'MA,  n.     Melodrame.  Dickens. 

II  MEL-O-DRA-MAT'IC         )  a.  Relating  to  a  mel- 
II  MEL-O-DRA-MAT'I-CAL,  )  odrame.  Gent.  Mag. 

II  MEL-O-DRAM'A-TIST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in 
melodrame.  Qu.  Rev. 

II  MEL'O-DRAME  [mero-dram,  Ja.  C.  Wr.\  me'lo- 
dr'dm,  K. ;  mS'lo-dram,  Sm. ;  mel'o-dram,  \Vb.'\,  n. 

IFr.,  from  Gr.  t^tlos,  a  song,  and  &pana,  a  drama ; 
t.  mclodramma ;  Sp.  melodrama ;  Fr.  melo- 
drame.'] A  dramatic  performance  accompanied 
with  songs  or  music ;  a  sort  of  pantomime.  Todd. 

MEL'O-DY,  n.  [Gr.  fiiXoiiia,  a  tune  to  which  lyric 
poetry  is  set,  a  choral  song;  ixiXos,  a  strain,  and 
a)(5i/,  an  ode ;  L.,  It.,  &:  Sp.  melodia ;  Fr.  7nelodie.'] 
The  arrangement,  "in  succession,  of  different 
sounds  for  a  single  voice  or  an  instrument ; 
rhythmical  succession  of  musical  sounds ;  sweet- 
ness of  sound;  music  ;  —  distinguished  from  har- 
mony, or  the  concord  of  musical  sounds.  Moore. 

Lend  me  your  songs,  ye  nightingales.    O,  pour 

The  mazy-running  soul  01  melody 

into  my  varied  verse.  Thomnon. 

Varying  tones  or  accents,  in  pleasing  succession,  equally 
In  music  and  in  language,  constitute  melody.  Mitford. 

Syn,  —  Melody  \s  an  arrangement  in  succession  of 
different  sounds  of  tlie  same  voice  or  instrument ; 
harmony,  the  result  of  the  union  of  two  or  more  con- 
cording  musical  sounds  ;  music  combines  melody  and 
harmony.  Melody  of  song  or  voice  ;  harmony  in  a 
concert,  or  of  many  parts  combined  ;  concord  between 
two  or  more  sounds  ;  accordance  of  sounds  ;  mttsic  of 
the  spheres ;  a  taste  for  music. 

ME'LOE,  n.  [Gr.  firi?.6u),  to  probe  a  wound;  fit'iir], 
a  probe.]  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  beetles  having  a 
large,  swollen  body,  and  short,  oval  elytra  over- 
lapping each  other  at  the  base  of  the  suture. 
They  may  be  used  for  raising  blisters,  like  the 
Spanish  fly  or  cantharis.  Harris. 

MEL'ON,  n.  [L.  melo,  from  Gr.  firjXov,  an  apple; 
It.  melone;  Sp.  melon;  Fr.  melon.']  {Bot.)  A 
deciduous,  trailing  plant,  of  several  varieties ; 
Cucjimis  melo  ;  —  the  fruit  of  the  Ciccumis 
melo.  Loudon. 

We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  Egy^t  freely, 
the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons.  Aum.  xi.  S. 

MEL'ON-THiS'TLE  (-this'sl),  w.  (Bot.)  An  ever- 
green under-shrub  resembling  a  large,  fleshy, 

.  green  melon,  set  all  over  with  strong,  sharp 
thorns  ;  Cactus  melocactus.  Loudon. 

MEL-O-PCE'IA  (m61-o-pe'y?),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
neXonotta;  /liXos,  a  strain,  and  Ttoiiu,  to  make.] 
The  art  of  melody :  —  a  melodic  passage.  Burney. 

M5-L6'S|S,  n.  [Gr.  ft^Xioai;;  ixrjXdu),  to  probe.] 
{Surg.)  The  act  of  probing.  Dunglison. 

M?L-P6m'5-N?,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  l,\dT!oiiivri ; 
ItikTToi,  to  sing.] 

1.  {Myth.)  One  of  the  nine  Muses  ;  the  Muse 
who  presided  over  tragedy.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Hind 
in  1852.  Locering. 

MEL'r6§E,  n.  [L.  mel,  honey,  and  Eng.  rose.] 
The  honey  of  roses.  Fordyce. 

MELT,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  meltan  ;  Dut.  smelten ;  Sw. 
smalta;  lce\.meUa.  —  Gr.  ixMio.]  [j.  melted; 
pp.  MELTING,  melted. — The  old  preterite  molt 
is  obsolete ;  and  the  old  participle,  molten,  is 
now  used  only  as  an  adjective.] 

1.  To  change  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state ;  to 
make  liquid  ;  to  liquefy  ;  to  dissolve.        Locke. 

2.  To  soften  to  love,  pity,  or  tenderness. 

For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love.  Dryden. 

3.  To  waste  away  ;  to  dissipate.  Shak. 
m£lT,  v.  n.     1.  To  become  liquid  ;  to  dissolve. 

Whiter  snow  in  minutes  melts  away.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  softened  to  pity  or  tenderness ;  to 
become  mild  or  gentle  ;  to  be  subdued. 


Melting  into  tears,  the  pious  man 
Deplored  so  sad  a  sight. 


Dryden. 
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3.  To  lose  substance  ;  to  be  wasted. 

Whither  are  they  vanished? 
Into  the  air;  and  what  seemed  corporal 
Melted  as  breath  into  the  wind.  Shak. 

MELT,  n.    See  Milt.  Todd. 

MELT'^D,  p.  a.  Dissolved  ;  softened  ;  made 
liquid  or  tender. 

MELT'^R,  n.    One  who  melts.  Lloyd. 

MELT'jNG,  ^.  a.     1.  Dissolving;  softening. 

2.   Making  tender  ;  affecting. 

Melting  point,  the  temperature  at  which  a  solid  b&^ 
comes  fluid. 

MELT'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  dissolving  ;  fusion. 
2.  The  act  of  making  tender  ;  intencration. 

And  all  the  social  meltings  of  the  heart.  Hamilton. 

MELT'ING-LY,  ad.  Like  something  melting ;  as 
if  melting.  Sidney. 

MELT'ING-NESS,  n.  Disposition  to  melt  or  be 
softened.  "  Such  a  tenderness  and  meltingness 
of  heart."  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

MELT'ING-POT,  n.     A  crucible.  Simmonds. 

MEL'U-Sij^E',n.  [Fr.]  In  the  media;val  my- 
thology of  France,  an  imaginary  beautiful 
nymph  or  fairy.  Brande. 

MEL'WEL,  n.     {Ich.)  A  sort  of  codfish.      Bailey. 

MEM'BgR,  n.  [L.  membrum ;  It.  membro;  Sp. 
miembro ;  Fr.  membre.] 

1.  A  limb  ;  a  part  appendant  to  the  body ;  a 
subordinate  part  of  the  main  body. 

The  tongue  is  a  little  member,  and  boasteth  great  things. 

Jam.  n\.  5. 

2.  A  part  of  a  discourse,  period,  or  sentence ; 
ahead;  a  clause;  a  branch.  Watts. 

3.  Any  part  of  an  integral ;  a  portion. 

In  poetry,  as  in  architecture,  not  only  the  whole,  but  the 
principal  members,  should  be  great.  Addison. 

4.  One  of  a  commimity,  society,  or  associa- 
tion.    "  A  member  of  Parliament.  Paley. 

5.  {Arch.)  A  subordinate  part  of  a  building, 
as  a  door,  window,  moulding,  &c.  Britton. 

6.  {Math.)  That  part  of  an  equation  which  is 
on  either  side  of  the  sign  of  equality.        Eliot. 

Syn.  —  Member  is  a  general  term  applied  to  the 
animal  body  or  to  other  bodies.  A  limb  is  a  member, 
but  members  are  not  always  limbs.  The  body  consists 
of  many  members  ;  the  legs  and  arms  are  limbs.  A 
member  of  the  body,  of  a  family,  or  of  society  ;  the 
limb  of  a  tree  ;  a  member  or  clause  of  a  sentence. 

MEM'B^RED  (mSm'berd),  a.      1.  Having  limbs; 

as,  "  iti^-membered."  Cotgrave. 

2.  {Her.)  Applied  to  the  beak  and  legs  of  a 

bird,  when  of  a  different  tint  from  the  body.  Tocld. 

MEM'B^R-SHlP,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  member; 
union,  as  of  an  individual  with  a  society.   South. 

MEM-BRA-NA'CEOUS  (mem-br^-na'shus,  66),  a. 
[L.  membranaceus  ;  It.  me?)ibranaceo ;  Fr  »»ew- 
oraTieux.]     Like  a  membrane  ;  membranous. 

Birds  of  prey  have  membranaceous  stomachs.    Arbvlhnot. 

MEM'BRANE,  n.  [L.,  It.,  S;  Sp.  membrana;  Fr. 
membrane.]  (Anat.)  A  thin  organ,  resembling 
a  supple,  elastic  web,  serving  to  secrete  a  fluid, 
or  to  separate,  envelop,  and  form  other  organs. 

DungUson. 

MgM-BRA'Ng-OUS,  a.  [L.  membraneus;  It.  4 
Sp.  membranoso ;  Fr.  membianeux.]  Consist- 
ing of  membranes  ;  membranous ;  membrana- 
ceous. Boyk. 

MEM-BRA-NlF'?R-OtJS,  a.  [L.  membrana,  a 
membrane,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Having  or  pro- 
ducing membranes.  Buckland. 

MfM-BRA'NJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  membrana,  a  mem- 
brane, a.nA  forma,  form. J  Having  the  form  of 
a  membrane  or  parchment.  Dunglison. 

MEM-BRA-N6l'0-^Y,  n.  [L.  membrana,  a  mem- 
brane, and  Gr.' Uy'oi,  a  discourse.]  The  science 
of  the  membranes.  Crabh 

MEM' BRA-NO  &S,  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of, 
membranes  ;  formed  as,  or  resembling,  mem- 
branes ;  membraneous  ;  membranaceous. 

Such  birds  as  are  carnivorous  have  no  gizzard  or  muscn- 
lous,  but  a  membranous  stomach.  •""J'* 

Mt;-MEN'TO,  n. ;  pi.  me-mEn't6s.  [L.,  remem- 
ber.] A  memorial ;  a  notice ;  a  hint ;  a  remem- 
brancer ;  a  suggestion. 

Is  not  the  frequent  spectacle  of  other  people's  deaths  a 
memento  sufficient  to  make  you  think  of  your  own  ?  _ 


A,  t,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  fi,  I,  6,  V,  t,  short;  A,  ?,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL;   lltlR,  HER; 


MEMENTO  MORI 

MK-JUHUf'TO  Md'Ri.     [L.]     Remember  death. 
49*  Any  thing  u'hicli  reminds  ua  of  our  end   is 
called  a  memento  morL     Riley. 

M£m'NON,  rt.     [L.,  from  Gr.  MZ/iwi/.] 

1.  (Gi:  Myth.)  The  beautiful  sou  of  Tithonua 
and  Eos.  \Vm.  Smith. 

2.  {Gr.  Ant.)  A  colossal  statue  near  Thebes, 
Mrljich  was  said  to  give  forth  a  sound  like  the 
snapping  of  a  cord  when  struck  by  the  first  rays 
of  the  rising  sun.  ^^'»n.  Smith. 

g  ME-MOiR'  (m8-nioIr'  or  in«m'wftr)  [nie-nuilr'  or 
mSni'wir,  IV.  P.  F.  Ja.  (\\  iiiG-mblr'  or  niC'- 
inwlr,  iS". ;  mfiiii'war,  /.  K.  Stn.  H.],  n. ;  pi,  me- 
MOius.     [L.,  It.,  iy  Sp.mcmoria;  h'r.mtmoirc] 

1.  A  notice  of  something  remembered ;  an 
account  of  transactions  or  events  written  famil- 
iarly, or  as  they  are  remembered  by  the  nar- 
rator;— applied  particularly  to  a  biographical 
notice.    "To  write  his  onTi  memoirs."      Prior. 

2.  A  written  account ;  a  record  or  register ;  a 
journal ; .  as,  "  The  Memoirs  of  the  Historical 
Society." 

A^"-"  This  word  was  universally,  till  of  late,  pro- 
nouncod  with  the  accent  on  the  liecond  syllable,  as 
Dr.  John.son,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Bai- 
ley, Riirhanan,  FenninK,  and  Perry,  have  marked  it. 
Some  8|H)akers  have  endeavored  to  pronounce  it  witli 
the  accent  on  the  first,  as  wo  find  it  marked  in  Mr. 
Nares,  Dr.  .\sh,  Scott,  and  Entick  ;  hut  this  is  an  in- 
novation unsuitahle  to  the  genius  of  our  pronuncia- 
tion ;  which,  in  dissyllables  having  a  diphthong  in 
the  last,  inclines  us  to  place  the  accent  on  that  sylla- 
ble, as  much  as  in  devoir,  which  wo  And  accented  on 
the  last  by  all  our  orthoepisls,  without  exceptiou." 
fTalker. 
Syn.  —  Sec  History. 
II  .Mp-MolR'IST,  M.  A  writer  of  memoirs.  Carlyle. 

ME.M-0-R4-BIL'I-Ji,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Things  worthy 
to  be  remembered  or  recorded. 

MEM-O-RA-BlL'l-TV.  n.  The  state  of  being  mem- 
orable ;  memorablcness.  Craig. 

ME.vro-R.\-BLE,  o.  [L.  memorabilis ;  memoro, 
to  brin<^  to  remembrance ;  rnemor,  mindful ;  It. 
memorabile;  Sp.  nwmorable;  Fr.  memorable.] 
Worthy  of  remembrance  ;  signal  ;  extraordi- 
nary ;  remarkable  ;  as,  "  Memorable  deeds." 

Mfe.M'O-RA-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  memorable.  Ash. 

M£m'0-RA-ULY,  ad.  In  a  manner  worthy  of 
memory  J  so  as  to  be  remembered.         Johnson. 

MEM-g-RjjSr'DlJM,  n. ;  pi.  L.  memoranda; 
Eng.  MKMOiiANUi'M.s.  [L.,  something  to  be  re- 
membered.] A  note  to  help  the  memory  ;  a  me- 
morial notice  ;  a  record.  "  Hasty  memoran- 
dums of  passages."  Nares. 
Syn. —  See  Record. 

M£M-0-RAN'DITM-B00K  (-bflk),  n.  A  book  in 
which  matters  are  recorded  to  assist  the  mem- 
ory. Bostoell. 

f-MfiM'O-RATE,  v.a.  [L.  memoro,  menwratus.] 
To  make  mention  of.  Cockeram. 

t  Mf:.M'0-RA-TlVE,  a.  [It.  memorativo ;  Fr.  me- 
moratif.\  Tending  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
any  thing.  Hammond. 

M5-M6'RI-AL,  n.  1.  A  montiment ;  something 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  any  thing. 

Mortals  are  to  many  monuments  consifsncd  over  to  eter- 
nity, that  may  lant  wlicn  all  other  ntemorim*  of  the  same  age 
«rc  worn  out  or  lost.  Adilinun. 

2.  A  hint  to  assist  the  memory ;  a  remem- 
brancer ;  a  memorandum  ;  a  record. 

Memoriah  written  with  King  Edward's  hand  shall  be  the 
gtoaud  of  this  history.  Haywaid. 

3.  An  address  containing  an  exposition  of 
facts  and  circumstances,  and  soliciting  atten- 
tion to  them.  Jnhmon. 

4.  {Diplomacy.)  A  species  of  informal  state 
paper.  Brande. 

Syn.  — See  Monument,  Record. 
Mg-MO'RJ-AL,  «.  {1j.  memorialis;  \t.  memoriate \ 
Sp.  memorial;  Vr.  mmorial.] 

1.  Preservative  of  memory  ;  commemorative. 

A  sign  mei»onal  and  token  of  Christ's  death.  T.  More. 

2.  Contained  or  held  in  memory. 

The  memorial  possessions  of  the  greatest  part  of  mankind. 

IViitU. 

ME-M(")'R1-AL-Tst,  n.  [It.  &;  Sp.  memorialista  ; 
Fr.  mmorialixti.]  One  who  writes,  presents,  or 
signs  a  memorial.  Spectator 
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M^-MO'RI-AL-fZE,  e.  a.   [t.  HEMORIALIZED ;  pp. 

MEMOKIALIZINO,  MKM<)KIALI/.i:U.]     To  adclreKM 

by  a  memorial ;  to  petition.  [Modem.]  Ch.  Ob. 

MK-MO'RI-Jl  Tf:e/l'JVI-Cj1.  [L.]  A  method  of 
assisting  the  memory  by  certain  artificial  con- 
trivances resting  un  the  association  of  ideas ; 
nmemonics.  Scitdamare. 

fMftM'Q-RlST,  n.  One  who  memorizes  or  causes 
to  be  remembered.  "  Conscience,  the  punctual 
metnorist  within  us."  Browne. 

ME-MdR'I-TER,  ad.  [L.]  From  memory;  by 
heart.  Ec.  Rev. 

MftM'9-RIZE,  r.  a.    [(.memorized;  pp.  tizno- 

UIZIXO,  MEMOKIZEU.] 

1.  To  commit  to  memory  by  writing ;  to  record. 

They  neglect  to  memorise  their  conquest  of  the  InUians. 

SjjeuKr. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  remembered. 

Except  they  meant  to  bathe  inrccklng  wounds, 

Ur  memorize  another  Golgotha.  S/uU: 

MfiM'O-Ry,  n.     [L.,  It.,  4f  Sp.  memoria ;  Fr.  me- 

m.oire.] 

1.  Tne  power  or  the  capacity  of  having  what 
was  once  present  to  the  senses  or  the  under- 
staiiding  suggested  again  to  the  mind,  accom- 
panied by  a  distinct  consciousness  that  it  has 
formerly  been  present  to  it ;  the  power  of  re- 
taining or  recollecting  past  events  or  ideas ;  re- 
membrance ;  reminiscence ;  recollection. 

<Eg-  The  word  memory  is  not  employed  uniformly  in 
the  same  precise  sonwo  ;  hut  it  always  expresses  some 
modification  uf  that  faculty,  which  enables  us  to  treas- 
ure up,  and  preserve  for  future  use,  theknowlod).'o  wo 
acquire.  Tlie  word  memory  is  sometimes  employed 
to  express  the  capacity,  and  sometimes  the  (mwer. 
When  wespeak  of  arctcntive  memory,  we  use  iyn  the 
former  sense  ;  when  of  a  ready  memory,  in  the*atter. 
Steteart. 

2.  The  State  of  being  remembered ;  exemp- 
tion from  oblivion ;  presence  in  the  mind. 

That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 

Ueury  the  Fiilli.  Suak. 

3.  The  period  within  which  things  are  remem- 
bered ;  time  of  knowledge. 

Thy  request  think  now  fulfilled  that  asked 

How  first  this  world,  and  face  of  things,  Iwgan, 

And  what  before  thy  niKinory  was  done.  Milton. 

4.  Memorial ;  monumental  record.         Shuk. 

A  swan  in  memory  of  Cycnus  shines.  AMiton. 

5.  t  Reflection  ;  attention,  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Memoryis  the  faculty  or  capacity  of  retain- 
ing and  recollecting  imaizes  or  ideas  in  the  mind. 
RrcoUection,  reminiscence,  and  remembrance  are  opera- 
tions of  the  memory.  Remembrance  \a  spontaneous, 
and  is  commonly  applied  to  things  which  have  just 
left  the  mind  ;  recollection  and  reminiscence  are  inten- 
tional, and  are  applied  to  such  things  as  have  tiecn 
longer  out  of  mind,  or  not  thought  of.  Retention  is 
literally  the  act  or  power  of  retaining  in  the  mind. — 
See  Conception. 

tMEM'O-RY,  ».  a.    To  remember.  Chaucer. 

MEM'Pri(-AN,  o.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Memphis, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt ;  Egyptian. 

Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry.  Milton. 

m£n,  n.  pi.  of  man.    See  Man. 

m£n'ACE,  r.  a.  [Ij.  minax,  minacis,  overhanging, 
threatening ;  mitwr,  to  threaten  ;  It.  minacciare ; 
Sp.  amenazar;   Fr.  metiacer.']      [i.  menaced; 

pp.  MENACING,  MENACED.]      To  SHOW  a  disposi- 

"  tion  to  punish  or  to  injure ;  to  threaten  ;  to 
threat ;  to  intimidate ;  to  defy. 

Tour  eyes  do  menace  me;  why  look  you  pale?        Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Threaten. 

MEN'ACE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  threat ;  a  denunciation 
of  ill;  commination  ;  intimidation. 

Thouirh  he  and  his  cursed  crew 
Fierce  sign  of  battle  make  and  menace  high.         Milton. 

M6N'ACE-FI>L,  rt.  Full  of  menaces,  [r.]  TunibtiU. 

MfiN'A-CgR,  n.  One  who  menaces ;  a  threatener. 

M5-NArH'AN-fTE,  n.  {Min.)  Ferruginous  oxide 
of  titanium,  found  in  the  Vale  of  Mettarhan, 
in  Cornwall.  Brande. 

MftN-A-CHA-NlT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  monarh- 
anite.        '  Wright. 

MeN'A-ciNG,  n.    The  act  of  tlxreatening.  Taylor. 

M6N' A-ClNG-LY,  arf.  By  the  use  of  thrcats.BrooAe. 

ME-JVJiOE'  (m9-nlzh'),  n.    [Ft.,  a  AotMeAoM,] 


MENGRETIANS 

1.  A  collection  cf  animals  ;  a  menaf^erie. 

I  WW  here  the  largest  menace  thai  I  ever  out  with.    AMU'm. 

2.  Uorsenianship ;  manege.  Todd. 
M5-N.\GE'  (nif-iiit/.h'),  v.  a.    To  train  horsea ;  to 

manege.  —  See  Manege.  Spetuer. 

MEN-A'«?5-RIE  (m5-na'«lif-re>  or  Mf.N-A'G^BV 
[m?n-a/.h-?r-c',  IT.  Ja. ;  niy-nl'zlif-re,  /'.  K.  .*>m. 
H. ;  niQ-nizh'f-re,  E.  C.  Mr. ;  m<n'«-j«r-f,  IVb.], 
n.  [Fr.  mt^ytagerie.]  A  collection  of  foreign  or 
wild  animals,  or  the  place  in  which  they  arc 
Isept.  Burke. 

MfiN'A-GOGUE  0n«n'9-g6g),  n.  [Gr.  ^Hm^,  the 
menses,  and  dyu,  to  drive ;  Fr.  mhuigogue.] 
{Med.)  A  medicine  to  promote  the  flux  uf  the 
menses  ;  an  emmenagugue.  Duttgliton. 

tMfiN'ALD,  )        V     .       .    ,  .    .    .,  . 

tMfiN'ILD    \        V*"^P'^«^;  spotted.  Cotgrave. 

M£ND,  r.  a.  [L.  emendo  ;  e,  from,  and  m^nda,  a 
fault ;  It.  mendare ;  Sp.  emcndur ;  Fr.  amender.l 

[i.  MENDED  ;  pp.  MENDINO,  MENDED.] 

1.  To  repair  from  breach  or  decay. 

They  gave  the  money  to  the  workmen  to  repair  and  memt 
the  house.  i  Ckron.  x\x\t.  la 

2.  To  make  better ;  to  meliorate ;  to  correct ; 
to  rectify ;  to  reform  ;  to  amend ;  to  emend. 

Zealous  he  was,  and  would  have  all  things  mnuUtt. 

Mir.  for  Mag, 

3.  To  help ;  to  advance  ;  to  improve. 

Though  in  some  lands  the  grass  is  but  short,  yet  it  iwa<£s 
garden  herbs  and  fVults.  l/rrfiinrr 

4.  To  make  greater ;  to  increase. 

He  saw  the  monster  maul  his  pace.  Drydtn. 

Syn.  —  See  Amend. 

MEND,  r.  n.  To  grow  better ;  to  advance  in  any 
good  ;  to  be  changed  for  the  better ;  to  amend. 

Mend  when  thou  canati  be  better  at  thy  leisure.      Skak 

m£nD'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  mended.  Slierwood. 
MPN-DA'CIOITS  (in?n-d5'8hu8,  66),  a.   [L.  mendtu, 

mendacia  ;  It.  mendace ;  fep.  mendoso.]     False  ; 

untrue;  lying;  deceitful;  fallacious.     Sheldon. 

M^N-DAg'l-Ty  (m?n-di«'?-«?),  »«•  [h.  mendaciteu ; 
it.  mendacia.] 

1.  A  disposition  to  tell  falsehoods  ;  a  habit  of 
lying  ;  deceit ;  artifice ;  trickery ;  imposture. 

And  that  we  shall  not  deny,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  mem- 
dacily  of  Greece.  &veme. 

2.  A  falsehood  ;  an  untruth  ;  a  lie. 

In  this  deUvcry  there  were  additional  mendacilie*.  Browmr 
MEND'gR,  n.    One  who  mends.  Shak. 

m£n'DI-CAN-CY,  n.  Denary ;  mendicity.  Burke. 
M£N'D|-CANT,  a.      [L.  mendico,  mendicant,  to 

beg ;  It.  mendicante ;  Sp.  mi^ndigante ;  Fr.  men- 

diatU^ 

1.  Begging ;  poor  to  a  state  of  beggary. 

A  poor  and  mendietmt  state.  Fiddta. 

2.  Practising  beggary  ;  as,"  Mendicant  friars." 

m6n'DJ-cAnt,  «.  1.  One  miserably  poor;  a  beg- 
gar ;  a  pauper ;  a  starveling. 

Fast  by.  a  main*  mendicftnl  we  find. 

Whose  russet  rag*  hang  DutU'ring  in  the  wind.   8mru§», 

2.  One  of  a  begging  fraternity.     "  From  car- 
dinals down  to  metuiicanta."  Berkeley. 

t  MfeN'DI-CATE,  r.  a.  [L.  mendico,  mendica/us.] 
To  beg ;  to  ask  as  alms.  Cockeram. 

MfiN-pi-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  mendicatio  ;  It.  mendi- 
cazione ;  Sp.  fuendicacion.]  The  act  of  begging ; 
mendicancy.  Browne. 

MfN-Dl^'l-TY,  n.  [L.  mettdicitaa ;  mendicua,  a 
beggar ;  It.  mendtcith ;  Fr.  mendicity.]  The 
habit  of  begging ;  the  condition  of  habitual  beg- 
gars ;  beggary  ;  mendicancy.  Cotgrave. 

m£nd'|.\G,  n.     Act  of  one  who  mends.       South. 

tMfeND'Mp.NT,  n.     Amendment.       Bp.  Gordon. 

M5N-d6'^:aN§  (ni9n-d«'»»n«),  n. pi.  (Geog.)  The 
natives  of  the  Marquesas.  Eamahaw. 

t  M6.\D§,  n.  for  amenda.  Shak. 

ME'A'F..     A  Chaldaic  word,   which  is  used  in 

Daniel,  and  signifies  numeration.  Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

MftN'QfTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  containing  air- 
conia,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  titanic  acid,  found 
in  the  Ilmen  mountains.  Dana. 

Mp.N-GRE'TIAN^,  n.  pi.  {EccL  Hiat.)  A  sect  of 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church.  Hook 
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MPN-HA'D^N,  n.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  herring ; 
manhaden.  —  See  Manhaden.  Storer. 

ME'NJ-AL,  a.  1.  Belonging  to  a  train  of  servants. 

Two  menial  dogs  before  their  master  pressed.       Dryden. 

2.  Pertaining  to  servants ;  low ;  servile. 

The  women  attendants  perform  only  the  most  menial 
ofllces.  Swift. 

ME'Nl-AL,  n.    [Nor.  Fr.  tneynal  —  See  Meiny.] 
One  of  a  train  of  servants  ;  a  domestic  servant ; 
one  who  labors  in  servile  employments.  Bp.  Hall. 
Syn.  —  See  Servant. 

m£n'1L-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  brown  and  opaque 
variety  of  opal,  found  at  Mtmil  Montant,  near 
Paris.  Bratide. 

M5-NIN'(?5-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  meninges,  or 
membranes  of  the  brain.  Dunglison. 

M?-nIN'(?E§,  n.pl.  [Gr.  itnviyi,  a  membrane.] 
{Anat.)  The  three  membranes  that  envelop  the 
brain,  called  dura  mater,  arachnoid,  and  jB*a 
mater.  Dunglison. 

MEN-IN-^I'TIS,  n.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
meninges.  Dunglison. 

M?-NIS'CAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  meniscus.  Enjield. 

M?-NIs'c6!d,  a.  [Gr.  ixmoKOi,  a  crescent,  and 
tlfioi,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  meniscus ; 
concavo-convex ;  crescent-shaped.  Gray. 

M.p-NlS'CUS,  n.  [Gr.  ixtjviaKOi ;  t"'ivv,  a  crescent.] 
A  lens  shaped  like  a  crescent,  or  convex  on  one 
side,  and  concave  on  the  other.  Brande. 

MEN-l-SPER'MATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of 
menispermic  acid  and  a  base.  Wright. 

MEN-J-SPER'MJC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  Menispermum  cocculus,  or  Coc- 
cuhis  Indicus.  Brande. 

MEN-l-SPER'MI-NA,  }  „.    {Chem.)    A  vegetable 

MEN-l-SPER'MINE,    5  alkali  extracted  from  the 

Cocculus  Indicus.  Wright. 

MEN-I-SPER'MUM,  n.  [Gr.  iifivri,  a  crescent,  and 
aitlpiia,  seed.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  having 
fruit  of  a  crescent-like  form ;  moon-seed.  P.  Cyc. 

MEN'l-V^R,  n.  [Old  Fr.  menio-voir ;  Fr.  menu- 
vair,  a  grayish  fur ;  menu,  small,  and  vair, 
white  fur.]  A  small  animal,  with  fine,  white 
fur;  miniver.  —  See  Miniver.  Todd. 

MEN'NON-ITE,  n.  One  of  the  followers  of  Men- 
no,  a  contemporary  of  Luther,  who  held  opin- 
ions similar  to  those  of  the  Anabaptists.  P.  Cyc. 

Mfl-NOL'O-QfY,  n.  [Gr.  ixnv,  itnvdi,  a  month,  and 
iidyoi,  a  discourse ;  It.  menohgio ;  Fr.  mpno- 
loge.^     A  register  of  months.  Stillingjleet. 

MEN'O-PO.ME,  n.  [Gr.  nivia,  to  remain,  and  jtw/ki, 
a  lid.]  {Zo:'il.)  An  atnphibious  animal,  with  an 
opercular  aperture,  but  without  gills.      Brande. 

MEN-OS-TA'TION,  n.  [Gr.  nvv,  itrjvds,  a  month, 
and  oToati,  stagnation.]  {Med.)  A  suppression 
of  the  menses.  Hoblpn. 

MEN'OW,  w.    A  fish.  —  See  Minnow.     Johnson. 

MEN'-PLEA§-gR,  n.  One  too  careful  to  please  ; 
a  flatterer.  Eph.  v'l.  6. 

MEN'-PLEA^-ING,  M.  The  act  of  endeavoring  to 
please  others,  or  to  gain  popular  favor.  Milton. 

MF.JV'S.^  ET  THO'RO.  [L.]  (La(c.)  From  board 
and  bed. 

S^  A  divorce  a  menna  et  thoro  is  when  the  parties 
are  allowed  to  live  separate,  though  the  marriage  is 
not  dissolved.     Wkisliaw. 

MfciVSAL,  a.  [L.  mensaUs  ;  metisis,  a  table  ;  It. 
mensale ;  Fr.  mensuel.']  Belonging  to  the  ta- 
ble; transacted  at  table.  S.Richardson. 

MEN'S.AL,  a.    Monthly.  Month.  Rev. 

MENSE,  n.  [A.  S.  mennesc,  belonging  to  man  ; 
Dut.  iSf  Grer.  mensch,  man.]  Manners ;  pro- 
priety ;  decency.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

MENSE'FUL,  a.  Graceful;  mannerly ;  well-bred. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

MENSE'Lpss,  a.  Indecent ;  uncivil ;  uncourtcous. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Frockett. 

MEN'SE§,  n.pl.    [L.  mensis,  a  month,  pi.  meTtses."] 


(Med.)  The  catamenial  or  monthly  discharges ; 
catamenia.  Dunglison. 

MEN'STRU-AL,  a.  [L.  menstrualis;  mentis,  a 
month ;  It.  menstruale ;  Sp.  menstittal ;  Fr. 
menstruel.'S 

1.  Monthly;  hfvppening  once  a  month  ;  men- 
struous.    "  Menstrual  flux."  Dunglison. 

2.  Completed  in  a  month. 

She  [the  moon]  turns  all  her  globe  to  the  sun,  by  moving 
in  her  menstrual  orb.  Bentley. 

3.  [Fr.  menstrueux.']  Pertaining  to  a  men- 
struum. Bacon. 

Menstrual  equation,  {Astron.)  an  apparent  monthly 
displacement  of  the  sun  in  longitude,  of  a  parallact.c 
kind,  owing  to  the  monthly  orbit  described  by  the 
earth's  centre  about  the  common  centre  of  gravity, 
being  comprehended  within  a  space  less  than  the  size 
of  the  earth  itself.  HerscheL 

MEN'STRU-ANT,  a.  Subject  to  monthly  flowings  ; 
menstruous.  Browne. 

MEN'STRU-ATE,  V.  n.  [L.  menstrua,  menstruatus ; 
Sp.  menstruar!]  \i.  menstruated  ;  pp.  men- 
struating, MENSTRUATED.]  {Med.)  To  dis- 
charge the  menses.  Med.  Jour. 

t  MEN'STRU-ATE,  a.  Having  the  catamenia; 
menstruous.  Wickliffe. 

MEN-STRU-A'TION,  n.  [It.  mestruazione  ;  Sp. 
menstruacion ;  Fr.  menstruation.]  {Med.)  Act 
of  menstruating  ;  flow  of  the  menses. Dunglison. 

t  MEN'STRtJE,  n.     Menses ;  catamenia.        Ball. 

MEN'STRU-OUS,  a.  [L.  menstruus ;  mensis,  a 
month  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  menstruo ;  Fr.  m^nstrueux.'] 

1.  Monthly  ;  happening  once  a  month,  as  tne 
catamenia ;  menstrual.  Browne. 

2.  Having  the  catamenia.  Sa7idys. 

MEN'STRU-UM,  n.  ;  pi.  m£n'strv-A.  [L.,  the 
period  of  a  month  ;  mensis,  a  month.  —  "  This 
name  probably  was  derived  from  some  notion 
of  the  old  chemists  about  the  influence  of  the 
moon  in  the  preptiration  of  dissolvents."  John- 
son.'] A' fluid  substance  which  dissolves  a  solid 
body ;  a  solvent. 

Inquire  what  is  the  proper  menstruum  to  dissolve  metal, .  . . 
and  what  several  menstrua  will  dissolve  any  metal.       Bacon. 

MENS-IJ-RA-BIL'I-TV,  n.  [Sp.  mensurabilidad ; 
Fr.  mensurabilitp.]  The  capacity  of  being  meas- 
ured; measureableness.  Johnson. 

MENS'U-RA-BLE  (niens'yu-rji-bl)  [m6n'shu-r?-bl,  S. 
IF.  P.  J.'F.  K.  Sm.;  men'su-r?i-bl,  Ja.  Wr.],  a. 
[L.  mensurabilis  ;  menszira,  a.  mensxire ;  It.  men- 
surabile  ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  mensurable.]  That  may  be 
measured;  measurable. 

The  solar  month  ...  is  not  easily  mensurable.      Holder. 

MENS'U-RA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
measurable ;  mensurableness.  Ash. 

MENS'lJ-RAL  (mSns'yii-r^l),  a.  [L.  mensuralis  ; 
Sp.  mensural.]     Relating  to  measure.  Johnson. 

tMENS'U-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.  mensuro,  mensuratus; 
Sp.  mensurar.]     To  measure.  Bailey. 

MENS-U-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  mensuratio.] 

1.  The  act  of  measuring  ;  measurement. 

2.  {Geom.)  Act  or  art  of  ascertaining  the  area 
of  surfaces,  and  the  extension,  solidity,  and  capa- 
city of  bodies,  by  measuring  lines  and  angles. 

M5N-TAg'RA,  n.  [L.,  from  mentum,  the  chin, 
and  aypa,  seizure.]  {Med.)  An  eruption  of  in- 
flamed tubercles  on  the  bearded  part  of  the  face 
and  on  the  scalp  ;  Sycosis.  Dunglison. 

MEN'TAL,  a.  [L.  mens,  meiitis,  the  mind;  It. 
mentale  ;  Sp.  Sg  Fr.  mental.]  Relating  to  the 
mind  ;  existing  in  the  mind ;  intellectual ;  ideal. 

Mental  pleasures  never  cloys  unlike  those  of  the  body,  they 
are  increased  by  repetition,  approved  of  by  reflection,  and 
strengthened  by  enjoyment.  Lacon. 

;8gf  Mental  alienation,  in.ianity .  —  Mental  arithmetic, 
aritiunetical  operations  performed  in  the  mind  with- 
out mechanical  aid. 

Syn.  —  See  Ideal. 

MEN'TAL,  a.  [L.  mentum,  the  chin.]  {Anat.) 
Pertaining  to  the  chin.  "  Mental  nerve." 
"  Mental  region."  Dunglison. 

MEN'TAL-LY,  flff.     Intellectually;  in  the  mind. 

MEN'THA,  n.  [Gr.  n'vOri;  L.  menta,  or  menthn.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  mint.  Loudon. 


MfiN-Tl-CULT'U-RAL,  a.  [L.  mens,  mentis,  the 
mind,  and  culiura,  culture.]  Cultivating  or  im- 
proving  the  mind,     [r.]  Maunder 

MEN'TION  (men'shun),  ?i.  [L.  mentio ;  It.  men' 
zione  ;   Sp.  mencion ;  Fr.  mention.] 

1.  'The  act  of  mentioning ;  notice  or  remark 
signified  by  words,  oral  or  written  ;  a  recital. 

Of  Jupiter  and  of  Juno,  Ovid 

Maketh  in  his  book  mention.  Ooicer. 

2.  t  An  allusion  ;  a  sugges.tion  ;  a  hint. 

Haply  mention  may  arise 
Of  something  not  unseasonable  to  ask.  Milton. 

MEN'TION  (men'shyn),  «.  a.  [It.  mentionare ;  Sp. 
mencionar;  Fr.  mentionner.]     Tj.  mentioned; 

pp.   MENTIONING,    MENTIONED.]      To  notice    or 

signify  in  words  ;  to  speak  of;  to  make  known  ; 
to  express ;  to  name ;  to  tell ;  to  report ;  to 
declare  ;  to  disclose  ;  to  divulge. 

I  will  mention  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord.      Isa.  Ixiii.  7. 

Syn.  —  See  Name. 
MEN'TION-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  mentioned. 

MEN'TOR,  n.     [L. ;  Gr.  Mivnop.] 

1.  A  faithful  friend  of  Ulysses,  whose  form 
Minerva  assumed  to  give  instructions  to  Telem- 
achus.  W.  Smith. 

2.  A  wise  and  faithful  counsellor.      Fenelon. 

MfN-TO'Rl-AL,  a.  Containing  advice ;  monito- 
rial ;  admonitorial.  Sm  trt. 

MEN'TUM,  n.  [L.]  1.  {Anat.)  The  inferior  and 
middle  part  of  the  face,  below  the  lower  lip ;  the 
chin.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Ent.)  The  anterior  part  of  the  gula,  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  labium.  Maunder. 

MEJ^-U-RI ' J^.M,n.pl.  [Gr. 
Itivii',  small ;  Fr.  menu.]" 
{Omith.)   A  sub-family 
of  tenuirostral  birds,  of 
the  order  Passeres  and 
family  Certhida ;  wrens. 

Gray.       Troglodytes  Europajus. 

Mlg-PHIT  IC,         }  g^     j^L_  mephiticus;  mephitis, 
Mg-PlliT'J-CAL,  >  a   noxious   exhalation ;    It.   Sf 
Sp.  mejitico ;  Fr.  mephitique.]     Relating  to  me- 
phitis ;  foul;  fetid;  noxious;  pestilential. 
Mephitic  oir,  or  mephitic  acid,  carbonic  acid  gas. 

M5-PHI'T|S  [me-{i't\s,  Ainswm-th,  Crnbh,B7-ande, 
Dunglison,  C.  CI.  Wr.;  mefj-tls,  Sm.  K.  Wb.], 
n. ;  pi.  me-phI'te§.    [L.] 

1.  {Chem.)  A  noxious  exhalation,  particularly 
applied  to  carbonic  acid  gas.  Brande. 

2.  {Zor.l.)  A  genus  of  short-legged  carnivo- 
rous quadrupeds,  the  anal  glands  of  which  se- 
Crete  a  fetid  odor ;  skunk.  Attdubon. 

MEPH'J-TI§M,  n.  Any  noxious  exhalation  ;  me- 
phitis.  Dunglison. 

t  MP-RA'CIOUS  (nie-ra'shys,  66),  a.  [L.  merarus.] 
Pure  ;  unmixed.  Bailey. 

fMER'CA-BI-E,  a.  [L.  mercabilis  ;  mercor,  to  buy 
or  sell.]     That  may  be  sold  or  bought.     Bailey. 

f  MER-CAJ^T-tAj^' TE  [mer'k?ii-tant,  W.P.;  iner'- 
kan-t'^n-ta,  Ja.;  mer-ksin-tan'ta,  K.  Sm.;  nier- 
cjii-tant'e,  IF"r.],n.  [It.  mercatante.]  A  foreign 
trader  ;  a  merchant.  Shak. 

MER'CAN-TILE  (18)  [mer'kjn-tTl,  W.  J.F.Ja.  G. 
Wr. ;  iner'k?n-til,  .S.  E.  K.  Sm?^,  a.  [It.  mercan- 
tile, from  mercare  (L.  mercor),  to  traffic  ;  Sp.  )7ier- 
cantil;  Fr.  mercantile.]  Relating  to  trade  or 
commerce  ;  trading  ;  commercial.  "  Mercantile 
life."   Watts.     "  The  mercintile  term."  HotceU. 

jg®-  This  word  is  often  incorrectly  pronounced  in 
this  country,  mer-can'tile  and  nier'csin-tile'  ;  but  these 
modes  have  no  countenance  from  the  orthoepists. 

Sya.^  Mercantile  and  commercial  are  often  used 
indiscriminately,  but  commercial  is  the  more  compre- 
hensive term.  Mercantile  relates  particularly  to  the 
actual  transaction  of  business  ;  commercial  compre- 
hends also  the  theory  and  practice  of  commerce. 
Mercantile  house,  busine.ss  ;  commercial  education, 
people,  town,  or  speculation. 

MgR-CAP'TAN,  n.  [Low  L.  mercvritim.  mercury, 
nnd  L.  capto,  captans,  to  seize.]  {Chem.)  A 
liquid  composed  of  sulphur,  carbon,  and  hydro- 
gen ;  —  so  named  from  its  strong  action  on  mer- 
cury. Bratule. 

M^R-CAp'TIDE,  «.  {Chem.)  A  compound  formed 
of  mercaptan  and  a  metallic  oxide.  Ogihie. 

tMfiR'CAT,  ».    Market;  trade.  f^pra^t 
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MgR-CA'TQR'^-CHART,  n.  A  representation  of 
B  part  of  the  ciirth's  surface  upon  a  plane,  in 
whiclj  the  meridians  are  represented  by  equi- 
distant, parallel  straight  lines,  and  the  paral- 
lels of  latitude  bv  straight  lines  perpendicular 
to  them;  —  so  called  from  Mercator,  its  inven- 
tor. Daviea  4r  Peck. 

MJR-CA  TOR*^SAII/lNG,  n.  The  method  of 
computing  the  cases  of  sailing  according  to  the 
principles  of  Mercator's-chart.    Daviea  Sf  Peck. 

tMiiR'CA-TCrRE,  n.  [L.  mercatura.]  Commerce; 
trade ;  traffic.  Bailey. 

t  Mi^RCE,  V.  a.    To  fine ;  to  amerce.  Law  Tricks. 

m£r'C$-NA-R|-LY,  ad.   In  a  mercenary  manner. 

m£r'C?-NA-R|-\ESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
mercenary ;  venality.  Boyle. 

MER'Cg-NA-RY,  a.  [L.  mercenarius  ;  morccs, 
hire  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  mercenario  ;  Fr.  mercenaire.] 

1.  Serving  for  pay  ;  venal ;  hired  ;  sold  for 
money ;  hireling.  "Mercenary  soldiers." Raleiffh. 

2.  Too  studious  of  profit ;  sordid ;  avaricious. 

The  appellation  of  servant  imports  a  merceitar]/  temper. 

South. 
8yn.  —  See  Venal. 

MEr'C(:-NA-RY,  n.  One  serving  for  pay;  one 
who  is  hired  ;  a  hireling. 

He,  a  poor  mercenary,  icrrca  for  bread.  Sandi/t, 

Syn.  —  See  IIieelins. 

MER'C(:R,  n.  [Fr.  mercier,  from  L.  merx,  mercis, 
wares,  merchandise.]  A  dealer  in  silks  :  —  a 
dealer  in  silk  and  woollen  cloths.  Smart. 

MEK'cpR-SHiP,  n.    The  business  of  a  mercer. 

MER'CpR-Y,  «.  [Fr.  mercCT-ie.]  The  trade,  goods, 
or  wares  of  mercers.  lluloet. 

tMER'CHAND,  r.  w.  [Yr.  marchatidcr.]  To  trade; 
to  traffic  ;  to  carry  on  commerce.  Bacon. 

MER'CHAN-Di§E,  n.     [Fr.  marchandise.] 

1.  Traffic  ;  commerce  ;  trade ;  barter.    Shak. 

2.  The  objects  of  commerce  ;  any  thing  usu- 
ally bought  or  sold ;  goods ;  wares  ;  commodities. 

An  for  any  merchandise  ye  have  brought,  ye  shall  have 
your  return  in  ntercliamlix  or  in  gold.  Bacon. 

The  fact  that  a  thinfr  is  sometimes  bought  and  sold  is  no 
proof  that  it  is  merchandise.  Storii. 

Syn.—  See  Commodities,  Goods. 

MER'CH.\N-Di§E,  v.  n.  To  carry  on  commerce  ; 
to  trade  ;  to  traffic.  Hurmar. 

tMiCR'CUAN-DRY,  n.    Trade;  traffic.  Sanderson. 

MER'CH  ANT  [miSr'chsnt,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
\Vr. ;  m&r'ch^iit,  S.j,  n.  [L.  mercans  ;  tnercor, 
merccnis,  to  traffic ;  It.  mercante ;  Sp.  merchatUe ; 
Old  Fr.  merchant ;  Fr.  niarchand.\ 

1.  One  who  traffics  to  foreign  countries ;  one 
who  carries  on  commerce;  an  importer;  a 
wholesale  trader.  Addison. 

ass-  With  regard  to  this  sense  of  merchant,  Biirrill 
remarks:  "It  appears  to  have  grown  out  uf  iiier- 
cantile  usage,  and  It  Is  very  properly  said  by  Cowell 
that  mercator,  the  Latin  equivalent,  embraced  all 
sorts  of  traders,  or  buyers  and  sellers,  and  that  the 
Scotch,  III  calling  their  podlers  merchantu,  keep  the 
primitive  use  of  the  word." —  Fn  the  United  States, 
merchant  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  a  retail-trader. 

2.  t  A  ship  of  trade.  "  Convoy  ships  accom- 
pany their  merchants."  Dryden. 

ftS~"  Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  the  e,  in  the  ffrst 
syllable  of  tills  word,  like  the  a  in  march  ;  and  It  is  cer- 
tain that  alwut  thirty  years  ago  [I.  e.  1770],  this  was 
the  general  pronunciation  ;  but  since  that  time  the 
sound  of  a  has  been  gradually  wearing  away  ;  and 
the  sound  of  e  is  so  fully  established,  that  the  former 
is  now  become  gross  and  vulgar,  and  is  only  to  be 
heard  among  the  lower  orders  of  people.  Sermon, 
sernice,  ic,  are  still  pronounced  by  the  vulgar  as  if 
written  Harmon  and  sarrice  ;  but  this  analogy  is  now 
totally  exploded,  except  with  respect  to  clerk,  nrrg-eant, 
and  a  few  proper  names."  Walker,  — SeeCjLERK,  and 
Sergeant. 

MER'UHANT,  a.    Relating  to  trade.  P.  Cyc. 

t-  JH£R'CHANT,  v.  n.    To  traffic.  L.  Addison. 

M£R  CHANT-A-BLE,  a.  Subject  to  be  bought 
and  sold;  that  may  be  an  article  of  merchan- 
dise; fit  to  be  bought  or  sold  at  the  market 
price  ;  passing  current  in  trado  as  of  the  ordi- 
nary Quality  ;  marketable  ;  as,  "  Merchantable 
goods. 

MftR 'CHANT- LIKE,  o.    Like  a  merchant. 


t  MER'CH ANT-LY,  a.  Relating  to  a  merchant; 
merchant-like.  '  Bp.  Gauden. 

MiCR'CMANT-MAN,  n. ;  pi.  MRRCHANT-MKN.  A 
merchant-ship  ;  a  ship  of  trade.         Bp.  Tayhr. 

MiiR'CHANT-RY.n.  The  business  of  a  merchant; 
merchandise. '  Wm.  Taylor. 

MliR'CHANT-StR'VICE,n.  The  mercantile  ma- 
rine of  a  country.  Simmonds. 

MER'CH ANT-SHIp,  n.  A  ship  engaged  in  com- 
merce. Sunft. 

MtR'CHANT-TAI'LQR,  n.  A  tailor  who  fur- 
nishes cloths  and  other  materials  for  the  gar- 
ments which  he  makes.  Simmonda. 

t  MER'CH pT,  n.  (Etiff.  Law.)  A  fine  anciently  paid 
by  inferior  tenants  to  lords,  for  liberty  to  dis- 
pose of  their  daughters  in  marriage.    Whishaw. 

t  MER'Cl-A-BLE  (m«!r'89-»-bl),a.  Merciful.  Gotver. 

MER'CI-fOl,  a.     [See  Mekcy.1     Full  of  mercy  ; 
unwilling  to  punish  ;  disposed  to  pity ;  compas- 
sionate ;  tender  ;  kind  ;  gracious  ;  benignant. 
Be  nterciful,  O  Lord,  unto  tby  people  thou  hast  redeemed. 

Deut.  xxi.  a. 

Mi!:R'Cl-FllfL-LY,ad.  In  a  merciful  manner ;  with 
pity  ;  tenderly  ;  leniently.  Atterbury. 

MER'CI-FUL-N£ss,  n.  Tenderness  ;  willingness 
to  spare  or  to  forbear  punishment.  Sidney, 

tMER'C|-FY,  r.  a.    To  pity.  Spenser. 

MER'C|-l£ss,  a.  Void  of  mercy  ;  unmerciful; 
hard-hearted  ;  cruel ;  pitiless  ;  unfeeling. 

The  foe  is  merciJesf,  and  will  not  pity.  Shai. 

MER'CJ-LESS-LY,  cid.    In  a  merciless  manner. 

MER'CI-Lpss-NESS,  n.    Want  of  mercy  or  pity. 

M5R-CIJ'R(-AL,  a.  [L.  mercurialis  ;  Mercurius, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  the  god  of  elo- 
quence, commerce,  travellers,  &c. ;  It.  mercu- 
riale  ;  Sp.  mercurial;  Fr.  niercuriel.'] 

1.    Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  Mercury ; 
active  ;  sprightly  ;  spirited. 


His  foot  mercurial,  his  martial  thigh 
The  brawns  of  Uercules. 


Shak. 


2.  Giving  intelligence  ;  directing. 

As  the  traveller  Is  directed  by  a  mercurial  statue. 

ChiUingworlh. 

3.  Pertaining  to  trade  ;  money-making. 

Whitehead. 

4.  Consisting  of  mercury  or  quicksilver ;  con- 
taining quicksilver  ;  as,  " Mercurial  mcAxcines." 

See  Jovial. 

M5E-«:;U'R|-AL,  ».     1.  t  An  active,  gay  person. 

Bacon. 

2.  {Med.)  That  which  contains  mercur\- ;   a 

preparation  of  mercury.  Dwujlison. 

MgR-CU'RI-AL-lST,  n.  1.  One  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Mercury ;  one  resembling  Merctiry  in 
variety  of  character.  Dean  Kinq.     Burke. 

2.  (Med.)  A  physician  inordinately  addicted 
to  prescribing  mercury.  Dunylison. 

tM{:R-CU'Rl-AL-IZE,  V.  n.  To  be  humorous, 
gay,  or  spirited.  Cotyrave. 

MgR-CU'Rl-AL-IZE,  ».  a.  To  render  mercurial ; 
to  impregnate  or  afTect  with  mercury .  Duny/ison. 

MfR-CU'Rl-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  mercurial  or 
sprightly  manner.  Ilaickins. 

MpR-CO-Rl-FI-CA'TION,  n.     1.  The  act  of  mer- 

curifying  or  mixing  with  mercury.  Boi/le. 

2.    {Metallurgy.)    The   process   of  obtaining 

mercury  from  its  ores.  Lotidon  Ency. 

MpR-CU'R}-FY,  V.  a.     1.  To  impregnate  or  mix 

with  mercury  ;  to  mercurialize.  Boyle. 

2.  (Mdalttirgy.)  To  obtain  mercury  from  by 

means  of  heat,  as  through  a  lens.  Wright. 

tMeR-CfJ'RI-OliS-NftSS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  mercurial.  Fuller. 

M£R'CV-RY,  n.     [L.  Mercuritis.] 

1.  (Myth.)  An  ancient  heathen  deity,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  and  the  god  of  eloquence, 
commerce,  travellers,  &c.  W.  Smith. 

2.  (Astron.)  The  planet  which  is  nearest  to 
the  sun. 

Kf  Tts  mean  distance  from  tlie  sun  is  about 
36,000,000  of  miles,  and  its  anciilar  distance,  as  seen 
fmm  the  earth,  amounts  only  tn  WP  48',  so  that  it  is 
very  selduin  visible  to  the  naked  eye.    Its  mean  si- 


dereal revolution  ia  performed  in  87.97  mean  aolar 
dayi.     Bramde. 

3.  (Chem.)  A  metal  which  is  fluid  at  common 
temperatures;  quicksilver;  hydrargyrum. 

mm-  It  freeze*  al  40  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  lie 
■|iccilic  gravity  in  13.5.     br,Mde. 

4.  Sprightly  qualities  ;  sprightlincsii. 

Thus  the  mrrrurfi  of  man  I*  flxcd. 
Strong  grows  the  virtue  with  hi*  nature  mixed.       Pope. 

6.  A  messenger  ;  an  intelligencer ;  a  carrier 
of  news. 

ThoM  who  sell  them  [news-bookj]  by  vholcMle  from  the 
press  arc  called  »u  rcur-ies.  Cawrfl. 

6.  A  newspaper.  Ainncorth. 

7.  (Bot.)  A  deciduous,  herbaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Mercurialis.  Loudon, 

t  MiiR'Cl'-RY,  r.  a.  To  wash  with  a  preparation 
of  mercury.  B.  Jonaon. 

MliR'CV-Ry^FlN'fipR,  n.  Wild  saffron. yoA»M<m. 

MER'CY,  n.  [Fr.  merci,  contracted  from  L.  mise- 
ricordia,  according  to  many  etymologists. — 
Skinner  and  Menage  suggest  L.  merces,  a  re- 
ward, in  the  sense  of  a  fine  accepted  in  commu- 
tation of  life  forfeited  to  the  law.  —  Richardson 
deduces  the  word  from  the  same  root,  through 
Low  L.  merciare,  amerciare.  Nor.  Fr.  amercier, 
£ng.  atnerce.  "To  grant  mercy,"  he  says,  "that 
is,  to  grant  that  mercy  or ^ne  should  be  received 
as  a  ransom  for  life  forfeited,  was  benefit  or 
beneficence  to  the  party  to  whom  the  punish- 
ment of  death  was  remitted,  and  was  ascribed 
to  benevolence  or  willingness  to  spare  and  save. 
Further,  to  cry  mercy,  in  our  old  chronicles,  is 
to  cry  ransom.''] 

1.  Tenderness  towards  an  offender ;  favof  or 
kindness  to  one  who  deserves  punishment;  will- 
ingness  to  spare  and  save ;  clemency ;  mild- 
ness ;  lenity  ;  lenience  ;  compassion ;  pity. 

The  quality  of  merrii  is  not  strained; 

It  dropiH'lh,  as  the  Ri-ntle  ruin  from  hearen, 

Upon  the  pluro  beneath.     It  is  twice  blcMedi 

It  bleasetli  him  that  gives  and  him  that  tako.      Shot. 

2.  An  act  of  favor  or  kindness.  "  I  will  have 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice."  Matt.  ix.  13. 

The  Lord  ia  good  to  all;  and  his  tender  merrtes  are  orcr 
all  his  works.  iV.  exir.  tl 

3.  Pardon  ;  forgiveness.  "  I  cry  thee  mercy 
with  all  my  heart.  Dryden. 

4.  Power  of  acting  at  pleasure  or  discretion, 
in  respect  of  the  treatment  of  another.  "She  is 
at  his  mercy."  Swift. 

5.  (Law.)  The  arbitrament  or  discretion  of 
the  king,  lord,  or  judge,  in  punishing  any  of- 
fence, not  directly  censured  by  the  law.  BurrilL 

Syn. —  See  Clemency,  Grace,  Mildness. 

MER'CY-SEAT,  n.  The  propitiatory;  the  cor- 
ering  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  or  of  the  sacred 
chest,  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law  were  de- 
posited :  —  the  throne  of  God. 

tS"  At  each  end  of  the  cover  was  a  golden  chenib, 
and  the  two  clienibs  atretchine  out  tlieir  wingH  to- 
wards each  other,  formed  a  kind  of  throne,  upon 
which  the  I^ird  was  considered  aa  tiittinc.  Ex.  xxv. 
17--22.     Calmel. 

tMERI),  n.  [L.  4t  It.  merda;  Sp.  mierda;  Fr. 
merde.]     Ordure ;  excrement.  Burton. 

MERE,  a.  [A.  S.  waTrt.  —  L.  merut ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
mero.'] 

1.  That  or  this  only  ;  such,  and  nothing  else. 


What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repined 
To  serve  mrrr  engines  to  the  ruling  mind. 


Pope. 


2.  Distinct  from  any  thing  else  ;    unmixed ; 
pure;  sheer;   bare;  absolute;  entire. 

But  now  nur  joys  arc  mere  and  unmixed.  Bp.  Taflor. 

Syn.  — See  Hare. 

MERE,  n.  [M.  Goth,  marei,  a  sea;  A.  S.  mere,  a 
lake  ;  Dut.  4c  Ger.  meer;  Dan.  myre  ;  Sw.  A  Icel. 
mar.  —  L.  wiar*-.]  A  pool;  commonly,  a  large 
pool,  or  lake  ;  as,  "  Winander  Mere."  Johnson. 

Mere*  stored  both  with  Ash  and  fowL  Ouwfcm. 

MERE,  »t.  [A.  S.  m(rra,  or  aemare.  —  Gr.  ftipv, 
to  divide.]  A  ridge  of  lanrt  ;  a  boundary.  "  A 
common  mere  between  lands."  [r.]  Abp.  Usher- 

t  .MERE,  v.a.  To  limit ;  to  bound ;  to  divide.  Spenser. 

MERE'LY,  rtrf.  Simply;  only;  solely;  thus,  and 
no  other  way  ;  absolutely  ;  entirely  ;  barely. 

MERE'-STO.NE,  n.  A  Stone  to  mark  a  boun- 
aary ;  a  boundary-stone,    [k.]  Wood. 
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MER-e-TRl"CIOyS    (mSr-9-trifsh'us,  66),    a. 
meretricius  ;  meretrix,  a  prostitute  ;   It. 
meretricio.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  harlots  ;  libidinous.     "  Mer- 
etricious embracenients."  Bacon. 

2.  Alluring  by  false  show,  as  the  finery  and 
complexion  of  a  harlot ;  fallacious ;  false ;  gaudy. 

Not  by  atfccted.  meretricious  arts. 

But  strict,  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts.    Ro^onmion. 

MER-5-TRl"CIOyS-LY  (mer-e-trisli'us-le),  ad.  In 
a  meretricious  manner ;  whorishly.  Burke. 

MER-5-TRI"C|0US-NESS  (mgr-e-trlsh'ys-nes,  66), 
11.  The  quality  of  being  meretricious ;  false  al- 
lurement, like  that  of  prostitutes.         Johnson. 

MgR-GAN'SJER,  M.  [Sp. 
viergansar,  from  L. 
mergus,  a  diver.]  ( Or- 
nith.)  A  name  applied 
to  ducks  of  the  genus 
Mergus.  Yarrell. 

MER^E  (m6rj),  v.  a.  [L. 
tuergo,   to    sink  ;    It. 


Hooded  merganser 
(Mergui  cvcullatua). 


mergere,  to  dive.]     \i. 

MEKOED  ;    pp.    MERG- 
ING, MEKGED.]     To  immerge ;  to  immerse;  to 
sink  ;  to  plunge ;  to  involve. 

,  The  vulgar,  >Hp)!/e(/ in  sense  from  their  infancy, ..  .imagine 
nothing  tone  real  but  what  may  be  tasted  or  touched.  Jiarrif. 
Whenever  a  greater  estate  and  a  less  coincide  in  one  and 
the  same  person,  the  lessisanuihilutcd,  or,  in  the  law  phrase, 
is  said  to  be  merged.  Jilacketone. 

MER^E,  V.  n.  To  be  swallowed  up  or  lost ;  to  be 
sunk.  "  He  is  to  take  care  that  the  ecclesiastic 
shall  not  merge  in  the  farmer."  W.  Scott. 

MER(?'5R,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  merges. 

2.  {Law.)   The  absorption  of  one  estate   in 

another;  the  consolidation  of  a  greater  estate 

with  a  less  :  — the  absorption  or  extinguishment 

of  one  contract  in  another.  BwriU. 

MER-  ql  'JVJE,  n.  pi. 


mergus. 


kind  of  sea-bird; 
a  diver.]  (Or- 
nith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds 
of  the  order  Anseres  and  fam- 
ily Aiiatidce ;  mergansers. 

Gray. 
MER'GUS,M.    \l..,a  diver.]  (Or-      ^ 
nith.)   A  geAus  of  ducks,  in-      ""e""^'^"'- 
eluding  the  merganser.     Yarrell. 

MER'J-CARP,  n.  [Gr.  ///pos,  a  part,  and  Knpirdg, 
fruit.]  {Bot.)  One  carpel  of  the  fruit  of  an  um- 
belliferous plant.  Gray, 

Mg-RlD'l-AN  [nie-rtd'?-?n,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.\ 
ine-rTd'y?ii,  -&•  t".  K. ;  me-rld'e-gin  or  me-rld'je- 
5in,  W.;  tne-rldzh'un,  S.],  n.  [L.  meridiaiius, 
pertaining  to  noon;  meridies,  noon;  It.  §  Sp. 
m^7-idiaiio ;  Fr.  mi'ridien.'] 

1.  Noon  ;  noontide ;  midday.  Dryden. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  imaginary  great  circle  of  the 
sphere,  passing  through  the  earth's  axis  and  the 
zenith  of  the  spectator.  When  the  sun  arrives 
at  this  meridian,  it  is  said  to  be  noon.    Brande. 

3.  {Geog.)  An  imaginary  great  circle  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
with  a  plane  passing  through  the  poles  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  equator,  and  dividing  the  globe 
into  two  equal  divisions,  called  the  eastern  and 
western  hemispheres.  Davies  ^  Peck. 

4.  The  highest  place  or  point  of  any  thing ; 
summit ;  culmination. 

I've  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness; 

And,  from  that  full  merirhan  of  my  glory, 

1  haste  now  to  my  setting.  Shak. 

5.  The  particular  place  or  state  of  any  thing 
as  compared  with  that  of  others. 

AH  other  knowledge  merely  serves  the  concerns  of  this 
life,  and  is  fitted  to  the  meridian  thereof.  Hale. 

First  meridian,  the  meridian  from  which  longitude 
IP  reckoned,  and  the  choice  of  which  is  entirely  arbi- 
trary. In  English  works,  longitude  is  reckoned  from 
Greenwich  ;  in  French,  from  Paris  ;  in  Russian,  from 
St.  Petersburg  ;  and  most  nations  reckon  longitude 
from  their  capitals.  —  Masrnetic  meridian,  a  vertical 
circle  in  the  heavens  which  intersects  the  hori/.on  in 
the  magnetic  poles. Meridian  of  a  globe,  or  brass  me- 
ridian, a  graduated  circular  ring  within  which  an 
artificial  globe  is  suspended  and  revolves. 

Francis.     Brande. 
Mg-RID'I-AN,  a.     1.  Being  at  the  point  of  noon  ; 
midday. " 


And  the  full-blazing  son, 
Which  now  sat  high  in  his  muridian  tower.  Milton. 

2.  Extended  from  north  to  south. 

Compare  the  meiidian  line  afforded  by  magnetical  needles 
with  one  mathematically  drawn.  JSoyle. 

3.  Raised  to  the  highest  point.  Johnson. 
Meridian  altitude,  the  altitude  or  height  above  the 

horizon  in  degrees,  &c.,  of  any  celestial  object,  when 
it  crosses  the  meridian  of  a  place,  —  Meridian  line,  the 
terrestrial  meridian,  or  a  meridian  as  drawn  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Brande. 

M5-RID'1-0-NAl  [me-rid'e-o-nSl,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  C. ; 
ine-rid'yun-ai,  S.  F.  K.  Sm."],  a.  [L.  meridio- 
nalis  ;  It.  meridionale ;  Sp.  meridional;  ¥r.  me- 
ridional.'] 

1.  Relating  to  the  meridian. 

2.  Having  a  southern  aspect ;  southerly. 

All  oflices  that  require  heat,  as  kitchens,  &c.,  should  be 
meridional.  Wotton. 

Meridional  (distance,  distance  from  the  meridian  east 
or  west.  —  Meridional  parts,  parts  of  the  projected 
meridian,  according  to  Mercator's  system,  correspond- 
ing to  each  minute  of  latitude  from  the  equator  up  to 
some  fixed  point,  usually  80^.  Davies  4*  Peck. 

Mg-RID-J-O-NAL'J-TY,  n.  State  of  being  in  the 
meridian  ;  aspect  towards  the  south.       Bailey. 

Mg-RID'J-O-NAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  direction  of  the 
meridian.  Browne. 

MER'lL§,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  mereUe.]  A  boyish  game, 
called  Jive-penny  morris.  —  See  Morris.  Todd. 

Mg-RI'NO,  a.  [Sp,,  moving  from  pasture  to  pas- 
ture.] Noting  a  breed  of  sheep,  originally 
raised  in  Spain,  and  remarkable  for  the  superior 
fineness  of  their  wool ;  —  so  applied  because,  in 
Spain,  these  sheep  are  kept  in  immense  flocks, 
under  a  system  of  shepherds,  with  a  chief,  and 
with  a  general  right  of  pasturage  all  over  the 
kingdom.  Brande. 

Mg-RI'NO,  n.  Cloth  made  from  the  wool  of  the 
merino  sheep.  Simmonds. 

MER-I-0'NE§,  n.  (Zool.) 
A  genus  of  rodent  ani- 
mals of  the  rat  family, 
having  the  fore  legs  very 
short  and  the  hind  legs 
long,  and  differing  from 
the  other  rats  that  have 
long  feet  by  the  form  of 
their  molars,  which  are 
composite.       Eng.  Cyc. 

MER-IS-MAt'IC,  a.  [Gr. 
ficpioiAa,  a  part.]  (Bot.] 
Divided  into  parts  by 
the  formation  of  partitions  within 

MER'IT,  n.  [L.  meritum  ;  mereor,  to  deserve ;  It. 
§  Sp.  merito  ;  Fr.  merite.] 

1.  Excellence  deserving  honor  or  reward ; 
desert ;  worth ;  worthiness. 

Had  they  no  ground  for  hope  but  merit,  — thai  is  to  say, 
could  they  look  for  nothing  more  than  what  they  .  .  .  de- 
serve, —  their  prosiject  would  be  very  uncomfortable.    I'aley. 

Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll; 

Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul.    Pope. 

2.  That  which  is  earned ;  reward  deserved. 

Those  laurel  groves,  the  merits  of  thy  youth.         Prior. 

3.  Desert  of  good  or  evil ;  claim  or  right  with 
respect  to  any  quality. 

After  a  large  survey  of  the  merits  of  the  cause.  Watts. 

1  put  Chaucer's  merits  to  the  trial  by  turning  some  of  the 

Canterbury  tales  into  our  language.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Desert. 

MER'jT,  V,  a.  [L.  merito;  It.  meritare;  Sp. 
merecer ;  Fr.  meriter.]  [i.  merited  ;  pp.  mer- 
iting, merited.]  To  deserve  ;  to  have  a  right 
to  claim  any  thing  as  deserved  ;  to  earn  ;  to  be 
entitled  to ;  —  generally  applied  to  good,  but 
sometimes  to  ill. 

Those  best  can  bear  reproof  who  merit  praise.         Pope. 

A  man,  at  best,  is  incapable  of  meriting  any  thing  from 

God.  South. 

t  MER'IT-A-BLE,  a.  Deserving  ofreward.  "  Any 
mcritable  work."  B.  Jonson. 

MER'JT-gD,  p.  a.     Deserved  ;  condign  ;  suitable. 

MER'IT-5D-LV,  ad.    Deservedly.  Boyle. 

MER'IT-MON'G^R,   n.     One   who   believes   that 

human  merit  is  sufficient  for  salvation.  Latimer. 

MER-l-TO'Rl-OUS,  a.  [L.  meritorius  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
tneritorio ;  Fr.  mtritoire.]  Having  merit ; 
worthy ;  deserving  of  reward ;  good.    Addison. 


Labrador  jumping-mouse 
(Jferiones  Laoradorus). 


Gray. 


MER-I-TO'RI-OOS-LY,  ad.  In  a  meritorious 
manner.  Wotton. 

MER-l-TO'Rl-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
meritorious  ;  desert.  Soiitn. 

t  MER'1-TO-RY,  a.     Meritorious.  Gower. 

MER'J-'TOT,  M.  A  play  used  by  children,  in 
swinging  themselves  on  ropes  or  the  like,  till 
they  are  giddy.  Spegfit. 

MERK,  n.  An  ancient  Scotch  silver  coin  worth 
13s.  4d.  Scotch,  or  Is.  IJd.  sterling.     Jamieson, 

MER'KIN,  n.  1.  A  mop  to  clear  cannon  with.  Crahb. 
2.  Counterfeit  hair  for  a  woman.  Bailey, 


Drayton. 


MERLE,  n.     [Fr.]     A  blackbird. 

MER'LjN,  n.  {Omith.)  A 
bird  of  the  f.imily  Falconi- 
da;  Falco  tesalon  of  Lin- 
naeus. Yarrell. 

MER'LJNG,  n.  (Teh.)  A  small 
fish ;  the  whiting ;  Gadus 
rnerlangus.  Wright. 

MER'LON,  n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.) 
The  part  of  a  parapet,  or 
epaulement,  included  be- 
tween two  embrasures. 

Brande.     Merlin  {Falco  asalon). 
MER'MAID,    n.      [Fr.   mer,   the    sea,  and   Enjj. 
maid.]     A  sea-woman  ;  a  fabulous  marine  ani- 
mal represented  as  having  the  head  and  body  of 
a  woman,  with  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

4fg=  The  animals,  whose  appearance,  when  seen 
at  a  distance,  h  is  been  stipposed  to  have  originated 
the  idea  of  the  mermaid,  are  the  cetaceous  dugong  and 
manatee.    Brande. 

MER'MAID'§-TRUM'P?T,  n.     A  kind  of  fish. 

Ainsworth. 

MER'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  MERMEN.  The  male  of  the 
mermaid.  Chambers. 

ME'RO-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  fii^p^i?,  the  thigh,  and  k<)).ii, 
a  tumor.]  (Med.)  Hernia  in  the  thigh ;  fem- 
oral or  crural  hernia.  Dunglison. 

Mp-ROP'I-DAN,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily  Meropidte,  or  bee-eaters.  Brande. 

MK-R6p'J-D,m,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  tiipo^;  L.  merops, 
the  bee-eater.]  (Omith.)  A  family  of  fissiros- 
tral  birds  of  the  order  Passercs,  including  the 
.  sub-family  Meropinrc ;  bee-eaters.  Gray, 

MER-g-Pl'j\r.x,n.  J         ~  id.e.]    (Or- 

nith.)  A  sub- 
family of  fis- 
sirostral  birds 
of  the  order 
Passeres  and 
family  Merop- 
idce;  bee-eat- 
ers.       Gray. 

ME'r6PS,      n. 
[L.,  from  Gr 


birds  of  the  family  Meropidte. 


Merops  apiaster. 

jfpoiX.]      (Omith.)    A  genus  of 


Gray, 


MgR-OR-GAN-I-ZA'TION,  n,  [Gr.  iiipoi,  a  part, 
and  Eng".  organization.]  A  partial  organiza- 
tion. Prout. 

ME'ROS,  n.  [Gr.  /lipoi.]  (Arch.)  The  plane  face 
between  the  channels  in  the  triglyphs  of  the 
Doric  order.  Brande, 

MER'RI-LY,  ad.  Gayly  ;  airily  ;  cheerfully  ;  with 
mirth  and  laughter.  Shak. 

MER'Rl-MENT,  n.  Noisy  sport;  mirth;  jollity; 
joviality  ;  hilarity  ;  gayety  ;  laughter 

Where  be  your  gibes  now?  your 
your  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  w 


Where  be  your  gibes  now?  your  gambols,  your  songs, 
ishes  of 
a  roar? 


t  to  set  the  table 

Sliok. 
Johnson. 


Merriment  is  the  effect  of  a  sudden  impression 

Syn.  —  See  GAYExy. 

MER'Rl-NESS,  M.   Mirth;  merriment,  [e.]  Shak. 

MER'RY,  a.     [A.  S.  mirige,  myrig ;  Gael.  ($  ^^• 
tnear^ 

1.  t  Pleasant ;  agreeable  ;  cheering. 

There  eke  mv  feeble  bark  a  while  may  stay, 

Till  merrp  wfnd  and  weather  call  her  thence  away.  Spenser. 

2.  Loudly  cheerful ;   mirthful ;  jovial ;  gay  ; 
sportive  ;  jocund  ;  joyous  ;  lively ;  sprightly. 

They  drank,  and  were  merry  with  him.      Gen.  xliii.  34. 

3.  Causing  laughter.  "  A  WJcrry  jest."  Shak. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  hng ;    A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  5,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   h£iR,  HER; 


MERRY 

4.  Lavish  of  ridicule ;  sarcastic.      AttcrJnirrj. 
To  make  merry,  to  be   jovial.     "  They    trod    tlio 
grapes  and  made  merry."  Judges  ix.  27. 

Syn.  — See  Cheerful. 

MfiR'RY,  n.    The  wild,  red  cherry.  ToM. 

MfiR'RY-AN'DREW,  n.  A  zany;  a  buffoon;  — 
so  named  from  Andrew  Borde,  a  physician  in 
Henry  VIII. 's  time,  who  attracted  notice  by 
facetious  speeches  to  the  multitude.  Smart. 

The  flr*t  who  made  the  experiment  was  a  merrn-andretr. 

Sitectatvr. 

MfiR'RY-MAKE,  n.  A  making  merry ;  a  festival ; 
a  meeting  of  mirth.  Spenser. 

M6r'RY-MAKE,  V.  n.  To  make  merry ;  to  feast ; 
to  be  jovial.  Gay. 

M6R'RY-MAK-JNG,  n.  A  convivial  entertainment; 
a  merry  bout  or  festival.  Jodrell. 

M6R'RY-MEET-ING,  n.  A  meeting  for  mirth  ;  a 
festival ;  a  merry-make.  Up.  Taylor. 

MfiR'RY-auIj^TS,  n.  pL  Cotton  fabrics  made  in 
Assaiii.  Simmonds. 

MER'RY-THOUGHT  (-thawt),  n.  A  forked  bone 
between  the  neck  and  breast  of  a  fowl ;  —  so 
called  from  being  the  instrument  which  two 
persons  pull  at  in  play,  when  the  one  who  breaks 
off  the  longest  part  has  the  omen  of  being  first 
married.  Echard. 

M£r'SIQN  (mSr'sInin),  n.  [L.  mersio.l  The  act 
of  merging ;  immersion.  Barrow. 

ME-RU  'IJ-DM,  n.  [L.  merula,  a  black-bird.] 
(Omith.)  A  family  of  dentirostral  birds  ; 
thrushes.  Yarrell. 

M5-rO'LI-DAN,  n.  {Omith.)  A  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily MerulidcB.  Brande. 

HE'Rys,  n.    {Arch.)  Same  as  Mekos.        Weale. 

MtR- Y- CO-  THE ' RI-  fjM,  n.  [Gr.  iinpvKt^u),  to  chew 
the  cud,  and  Onpiov,  a  beast.]  {Pal.)  A  eenus 
of  extinct  fossil  mammals  allied  to 

MESCH'-FAt,  n.    A  mash-vat. 


Pictet. 
Crabb. 


Mfl-SEEM^',  impersonal  verb.  [i.  meseemed.] 
It  seems  to  me  ;  methinks.  Sidney. 

aa^  Mesetm.i,  methink.i,  mcliitcth,  are  tlie  only  true 
impersonal  verbs  in  tlie  EniElisli  language.  Dr.  Latliam. 
—  Mciecms  and  melixteth  are  now  obsolete  ;  methinks, 
obsolescent,  or  less  used  now  than  formerly. 

M(:-SfiM-BRY-AN'TH?-MUM,  W.  [Gr.  titarmBpla, 
midday  ;  fiiaoi,  middle,  and  hi'h"i  •i'*}'-]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  succulent  plants,  mostly  growing  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  flowers  of  which 
usually  expand  at  midday.  Loudon. 

Mfi§-gN-T£R'lC,  a.  [It.  4r  Sp.  mesenterico  ;  Fr. 
mesenterique.]    Relating  to  the  mesentery. 

Cheyne. 

MES-EJV-TE-RI'TIS,  n.  {Med.)  Inflammation 
of  the  mesentery.  Dunglison. 

M6^'?N-TER-Y  (m«z'en-t6r-?),  n.  [Gr. /ifwi/r/oiov  ; 
fttaof,  middle,  and  cvTipov,  an  entrail ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
mesenterio;  Fr.  m^sent^re.']  {Anat.)  A  dupli- 
cature  of  the  peritoneum,  which  suspends  the 
small  intestine,  and  preserves  it  in  its  place. 

DungUson, 

MjBs-5-RA'JC,  a.  [Gr.  ittadoaiov,  the  mesentery ; 
Ittaof,  middle,  and  ioat6,  tlie  belly  ;  It.  4f  Sp.  me- 
aeraico.]  Belonging  to  the  mesentery;  mesen- 
teric;—  written  also  mesaraic.  Browne. 

M£SH,  n.  HiuX.  nKPsche ;  Ger.  masche;  Old  Fr. 
mache;  W.  many.]  The  space  between  the 
threads  of  a  net ;  interstice  of  a  net.       Carew. 

MKSH,  V.  a.    [i.  MESHEn  ;  pp.  MESHINO,  MFySHED.] 

To  catch  in  a  net ;  to  insnarc ;  to  entangle. 

The  flic*  by  chance  mentieil  in  her  hair.  Dratflon. 

M£stf  Y,  a.  Having  meshes;  reticulated  ;  netted. 

Cuueht  in  the  nitn/iy  gnare,  in  vain  they  beat 
Their  idle  wings. 

Mfi^'I-AL,  a.    [Gr.fiicoi.]    Middle. 

Hft'SlTE,  n.  [Gr.  ,ii<JirT,(,  a  mediator.]  {Chem.) 
A  liquid  existing  in  pj'roxylic  spirit,  and  pro- 
duced in  the  distillation  of  wood.  Hoblyn. 

M6§'LIN,  n.    [A.  S.  mceifenn.— See  Maslin.] 


Tkomton. 

Smart. 
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1.  A  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  grain,  as 
wheat  and  rye ;  —  written  also  masUn,  mastltne, 
miaselane,  and  misceline.  Hooker. 

2.  A  union  of  flocks.  Loudon. 

Mfii^-MC;R-EB',  n.  The  person  to  whom  mesmer- 
ism is  communicated.  Ogilvie. 

M^lJ-iMER'IC,         )  a.    Relating  to  mesmerism  or 
MglJ-MER'J-CAL,  )  animal  magnetism.  C'/iambers. 

ME§'M5R-I§M,  n.  [Fr.  meamthistne.]  Another 
term  for  animal  magnetism,  magnetic  sleep, 
somnambulism,  or  clairvoyance; — so  called 
from  Anthony  Mesmer,  who  first  brought  it  into 
notice  at  Vienna,  about  the  year  1776.  Brande. 

m£§'M5R-Ist,  n.   A  mesmerizer.         Martineau. 
M5§-MfiR-I-ZA'TIQN,  n.  Act  of  mesmerizing.  Wr. 

M£^'Mf:R-!ZE,  r.  a.  [t.  mesmerized  ;  jp.  mes- 
MEiiiziNO,  MESMERIZE!).]  To  put  into  a  state 
of  mesmeric  or  unnatural  sleep.  Di\  J.  Elliotnon. 

Mfi^'M^R-IZ-gR,  n.     One  who  mesmerizes. 

MESNE  (mSn),  a.    [Old  Fr.]    {Law.)  Middle  ;  in- 
tervening ;  intermediate  ;  as,  "  Mesne  lord,"  i.  e. 
one  between  a  tenant  and  his  lord.      Whishaw. 
Mesne  process,  an  intermediate  process,  which  issues 
between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  suit.  Hkishmc. 

Mfis'Q-BLAST,  n.  The  so-called  nucleus  of  cells. 
—  See  EcTOBLAST.  Agaasiz. 

m6s'0-CARP,  w.  [Gr.  iilaoi,  middle,  and  icn^irrfj, 
fruit.]  {Bot.)  The  middle  part  of  a  pericarp, 
when  it  is  distinguishable  into  three  layers.  trVoy. 

MES-Q-C6'LQN,  «.  [Gr.  iita6Kw7.ov ;  itlaot,  middle, 
and  K^lov,  the  colon  ;  Fr.  mesocolon.']  {Anat.) 
A  name  given  to  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  fix  the  different  parts  of  the  colon  to  the 
abdominal  parietes.  Dunglison. 

MftS-Q-OAS'TRlC,  a.  [Gr.  fiiaoi,  middle,  and  ynff- 
Tfip,  the  belly.]  {Anat.)  Noting  the  membrane 
by  which  the  stomach  is  attached  to  the  abdo- 
men. Maunder. 

MES'O-LABE,  n.  [Gr.  ftfaoUPov;  iifaof,  middle, 
and  Xanli&im,  to  take  ;  L.  mesolabium ;  Fr.  mt- 
solabe.]  An  instrument  employed  by  the  an- 
cients to  find  two  mean  proportionals  between 
two  given  straight  lines.  Brande. 

MESOLE,  n.  {Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alu- 
mina and  lime,  occurring  in  implanted  globules, 
with  a  flat,  columnar,  radiate  structure.    Dana. 

t  m6s-Q-LEU'C08,  n.  [Gr.  itiadXtvKOf,  middling 
white ;  iitaos,  middle,  and  i.ivK6(,  white  ;  L.  meso- 
leucos.']  A  precious  stone,  black,  with  a  streak 
of  white  in  the  middle.  Johnson. 

MES'O-LOHE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  /(/uoc  and  io/?rfj, 
a  lobe.]  {Anat.)  A  white  meduUiry  bund  con- 
necting the  hemispheres  of  the  brain ;  corpus 
callosum.  Dunglison. 

MES'0-l6-BAR,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mesolobe. 
"  ilesolobar  arteries."  Dunglison. 

MfiS-Q-LCiG'A-RTTH.M,  n.  [Gr.  ^lfao(,  middle,  Uyos, 
a  discourse,  and  apt0n6.,  a  number;  Fr.  m-so- 
logarithme.']  A  logarithm  of  the  co-sine,  or 
anti-logarithm  ;  or  a  logarithm  of  the  co-tan- 
gent, or  differential  logarithm.  Harris. 

MES'O-LYTE,  n.  [Gr.  fitaoi,  middle,  and  lidot,  a 
stone.]  (Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina, 
lime,  ana  soda ;  —  called  also  lime  and  soda 
mesotype.  Dana. 

M5-S6M'P-LAS  [m?-8»m'?-ia«>,  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  m?- 
s5'm?-158,  Ja. ;  mfis-o-me'l^s.  Ash,  Wr.],  n.  [L., 
from  Gr.  itioAfiiXai ;  p^<ri>«,  middle,  and  ///^nj, 
black.]  (Min.)  A  precious  stone,  with  a  black 
vein  parting  every  color  in  the  midst.       Bailey. 

M6s-QM-PHA'L|-6n,  ».  [Gr.  ii(oo^<pAho(,  in  mid- 
navel  ;  fif<ro(,  middle,  and  diKpiiMof,  the  little 
navel.]     {Anat.)  The  middle  navel.  Crabb. 

MfiS-Q-rHLCE'lM,  n.  [Gr.  /i»«Trf{,  middle,  and 
<t>i.oL6(,  bark.]  {Bot.)  The  middle  or  green 
bark.  Gray. 

MfiS-O-PHtL'H.  M,  «.  [Gr.  ^f<TO(,  middle,  and 
ipikXof,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  The  parenchymatous 
tissue  forming  the  fleshy  part  of  a  leaf,  between 
the  upper  and  lower  integuments.  Brande. 

MftS'Q-SPERM,  n.  [Gr.  /i/rot,  middle,  and  oHofia, 
a  seed.]     (Bot.)  One  of  the  membranes  of  a  | 
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•eed  ;  the  second  membrane  from  the  aurfaee; 
the  secundinc.  Wright. 

M£8-0-TH6'RAX,  n.  [Or.  ^/«»v,  middle,  and  Bii- 
p«i,  the  thorax.]  (knt.)  The  middle  segment 
of  the  thorax  in  insects.  H  estirood. 

MftS'9-TYPE,  w.  [Or.  ^/ffot,  middle,  and  rf»o<, 
type;  ¥t.  mraolype.]  (Min.)  A  hydrated  sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  soda,  or  of  alumina  and 
lime.  Dana. 

M£s  QX-Al'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ,,fooi,  middle,  and  Edr. 
oxalic]  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from 
alloxanic  acid.  Thornton. 

ME8'P|-LLf8,  n.  [Gr.  fi^amko*;  iilo»(,  middle,  and 
nikof,  a  bnU;  h.  mesjnlum.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
deciduous  trees  bearing  nemispherical  fruit; 
medlar.  Loudon. 

t  M  ps-PRIf  E',  n.  [Old  Fr.  meapria ;  Fr.  mepris.] 
Contempt;  scorn.  Spenaer. 

M£ss,  n.  [Goth,  mea,  a  table  ;  A.  S.  myse,  meae ; 
Old  Ger.  mias ;  Ger.  maaa,  a  measure,  a  meal 
or  mess;  Nor.  Fr.  meea,  meese,  a  mess.  —  L. 
mensa,  a  table ;  Sp.  meaa.] 

1.  A  dish ;  a  quantity  of  food  sent  to  table 
at  one  time,  or  for  a  certain  number. 

Better  it  a  me«  of  pottage  with  lore,  than  a  fat  ox  with  rrtl 
will.  Prop.  XV.  17,  7'ratu.  of  l&SI. 

lleriM,  and  other  country  innwra. 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phillii  dreate*.  JVi/Iok. 

2.  The  number  of  persons  who  eat  together  at 
the  same  table,  and  for  whom  a  regular  meal,  or 
ordinary,  is  provided ;  a  set ;  a  company ;  a  crew. 

A  rnr/N  of  Riuaiant  left  u«  bot  of  late.  Skak. 

3.  A  set  of  four. 

Yon  three  foola  lacked  one  fool  to  make  np  the  mtm.    Skat. 

Where  are  your  inem  of  Mint?  (Edwanl,  George,  Richard, 
and  E<linund.)  S/iaJt. 

49~  As  at  great  dinners  or  feasts  the  company  was 
usually  arranged  into  fours,  which  were  called  mestet, 
and  were  served  together,  the  word  cajue  to  mean  a 
set  of  four,  in  a  general  way.    JVaret. 

4.  A  mixed  mass  ;  a  medley  ;  a  hotch-potch. 
[Colloquial.]  Smart. 

5.  A  situation  of  distress  and  difficulty ;  as, 
"  To  get  into  a  w»#.s«."     [Colloquial.]        Smart. 

6.  (Mil.)  A  public  dmner  provided  for  the 
officers  of  a  regiment  or  of  different  regiments, 
to  the  support  of  which  they  are  bound  to  con- 
tribute a  portion  of  their  pay.  Brande. 

MESS,  V.  n.     [A.  S.   metsian.'\     [t.  mbssbd  ;  pp. 

MESSING,  MES.SEI>.] 

1.  To  take  food  ;  to  eat ;  to  feed.       Johnson. 

2.  To  take  meals  in  common  with  others ;  to 
contribute  to  support  a  common  table,  particu- 
larly of  naval  and  miliuiry  men. 

An  inn.  where  the  officer*  of  a  regiment  he  had  ■erred  im 
were  meating.  Pfe. 

MfeS'SAGE,  n.  [L.miasio,  a  sending,  from  which 
is  made  in  Low  L.  missaticum,  and  then  met- 
sagium.  Landais.  —  \x..  messagio ;  Sp.  me/uto^; 
Old  Fr.  mes  ;  Fr.  message.] 

L  A  verbal  or  written  communication  sent 
from  one  person,  to  another. 

Uentiv  hast  thou  toM 
Thy  maaage,  which  might  el*e  In  (elUng  wound.    Jfittoa 

2.  An  address  or  communication  of  a  presi. 
deiit,  or  a  governor,  on  pubUc  affairs,  to  the 
legislature ;  also,  a  communication  from  one 
branch  of  a  legislature  to  another.     [U.  S.] 

Syn.  —  A  person  is  sent  on  an  errand  to  carry  a 
message.    Go  on  an  errand ;  carry  a  mesMge. 

MfeS'SA^E-CARD,  M.  A  written  card.  B.  Jonson, 

fMi:S'S.l'(^ER,n.    [Fr.]   A  messenger.    Gower. 

t  MfeS'Sf  L,  n.     A  leper  ;  an  outcast.       Chaucer. 

tMSs'SfL-RY,  n.     Leprosy.  Chaucer. 

MfiS'Sf,.\-<?eR,  w.     [Fr.  messager.] 

1.  A  bearer  of  a  message  ;  emissary  ;  express. 

Came  running  in,  niurh  hke  a  man  diaroaycd. 
A  mrofriKjrr  with  letter*. 

2.  A  harbinger  ;  a  forerunner ;  a  herald. 

Von  (rray  linra 
That  fret  the  cloudt  an  wranrotf^n  ot  d*y.  ^3MU 

3.  (Saut.)  A  rope  used  for  heaving  in  a  cable 
by  the  capstan.  Dana. 

tMfiS'SeT,  »i.    A  kind  of  dog;  a  cur.  Uail,  1636. 

MpS-Sl'AI),  »».  Tlie  modem  epic  poem  of  Ger- 
many, written  by  Klopstock,  relating  to  the  suf- 
ferings  and  triumph  of  the  Messiah.       Branded 
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MgS-Sl  AH,   ».     [Heb.   n'i'C?3,   anointed.]     The 

Anointed;  the  Christ;  the  Saviour.  John  i.  41. 

Mes-Sl'AH-SHlP,  n.     The  office  of  the  Messiah. 

MES-Sl-AN'IC,  a.  Relating  to  the  Messiah. ficflei). 

MESSIEURS  (infish'urz  or  nies'yerz)  [mes'surz,  S. ; 
mesh'shorz  or  mesh-sliorz',  iV. ;  mes'serz,  P.  ; 
mesh-shorz',  J. ;  ines-serz',  E. ;  niesh'urz,  F.  ; 
ni6sh'sh5rz,  Ja. ;  nies'yerz,  Sm.  C.  IFr.l,  w. 
[Fr. ;  pi.  o(  tnonsieiir.']  Sirs  ;  gentlemen  ;  plural 
of  Mr. ;  abbreviated  to  Messrs.  —  See  Master. 

MESS'MATE,  n.    One  who  eats  at  the  same  table. 

Mestsmates,  hear  a  brother  sailor 
Sing  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  btevens. 

MfiS'SUAgfE  (mgs'sw?j),n.  [Low  L.  messuaf/ium  ; 
Old  Fr.  mese,  meason,  a  house.]  {Law.)  The 
dwelling-house,  adjoining  land,  offices,  &c.,  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  household.  Burrill. 

M?S-TEE',  n.  The  offspring  of  a  white  and  a 
quadroon;  —  written  also  mustee.  [West  In- 
dies.] P-  Cyc. 

M^S-Ti'NO,  71.  The  offspring  of  a  Spaniard  or 
Creole  and  a  native  Indian ;  a  mestizo.  Brande. 

MgS-Tl'ZO,  n. ;  pi.  mes-ti'z6§.  [Sp.,  mongrel.'] 
The  offspring  of  a  Spaniard  or  a  white  person 
and  an  American  Indian ;  a  mestino.  [Spanish 
America.]  Murray. 

Me-SYM'N|-CUM,  n.  [Gr.  itiao;,  middle,  and  u^o-oj, 
a  song.]  (A/ms.)  A  repetition  at  the  end  of  a 
stanza;  refrain.  Walker. 

m£t,  i.  &  p.  from  meet.    See  Meet. 

M£T,  n.  A  measure;  a  bushel: — a  measure  of 
two  bushels.     [Local,  Eng.]  Hunter. 

META-.  [Gr.  /(frd.]  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek 
origin,  signifying  beyond,  over,  after,  with,  be- 
tween ;  frequently  answering  to  the  Latin  trans. 

ME-TAB'ji-SIS,n.  [Gr.  ixerd^aaiir,  fiiTa0aiv(a,tO 
pass  over.] 

1.  {Rhe'.)  A  figure  by  which  the  orator  passes 
from  one  thing  to  another ;  a  transition.  Bailey. 

2.  {Med.)  A  change  of  remedy,  practice,  &c. ; 
metabola.  Dunglison. 

M^-TAB'O-LA,  n.  [Gr.  nCTa^oh)  ;  (ACralidlha,  to 
change;  It.  metabole ;  Yt.m'tabole.]  {Med.)  A 
change  of  time,  air,  or  disease.  Bailey. 

MET-A-B6'L!-AN,  n.  [Gr.  nira^oh'],  change.] 
{Ent.)  An  insect  that  undergoes  a  metamor- 
phosis. Brande. 

m£T-A-CAR'PAL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  metacar- 
pus.' '  Dunglison. 

MET-A-CAR'PUS,  n.  [Gr.  itiTaKaomov ;  ^frd,  be- 
tween, and  Kapirdf,  the  wrist;  Fr.  iw-tacarpe.'] 
{Anat.)  The  part  of  the  hand  comprised  betxyeen 
the  carpus,  or  wrist,  and  the  fingers.  Dunglison. 

M^-TAg'g-TONE,  n.  [Gr.  fifrd,  with,  and  Eng. 
acetone.]  {  Chem.)  A  combustible  liquid  obtained 
mixed  with  acetone  in  distilling  sugar  with 
quicklime.  Hoblyn. 

Mg-TACU'RO-Nl^M  (ine-tak'ro-nlzin'),  n.  [Gr. 
ftird,  after,  and  xP'^'^^'  ti™c ;  It.  (Sf  Sp.  metacro- 
nismo  ;  Fr.  inHachronisme.]  {Chron.)  An  er- 
ror in  chronology  which  consists  in  placing  an 
event  after  its  proper  time.  Gregory. 

M6T'A-CI§M,  n.  [Gr.  iieraKKriid;  ;  L.  metacismus  ; 
It.  metacismo ;  Fr.  metacisme.]  The  too  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  letter  m, ;  a  fault  in  pro- 
nouncing the  letter  m.  Maunder. 

MET-A-gAl'LATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed 
from  metagallic  acid  and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

MET-A-GAL'LJC,  a.  [Gr.  ^ifrd,  with,  and  Eng. 
gaUic.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  by  a 
partial  decomposition  of  gallic  acid.        P.  Cyc. 

ME'TA(?E,  n.    [See  Mete,  v.] 

1.  Measurement  of  coals.  Todd. 

2.  A  charge  for  measuring.  Simmonds. 

MET-A-9EN'?-SlS,  n.  [Gr.  fierd,  indicating 
change,  and  ylvtaif,  origin,  creation.]  The 
changes  of  form  which  the  representative  of  a 
species  undergoes  in  passing,  by  a  scries  of 
successively  generated  individuals,  from  the  egg 
to  the  perfect  state.  Brande. 

M6T-A-GRAm'MA-tI§M,  n.     [Gr.  hct6,  after,  and 


ypdlifia,  a  letter.]  The  art  or  the  practice  of 
transposing  letters  so  as  to  form  new  words ; 
anagrammatism.  Camden. 

MET'AL  (inet'tl  or  met'?!)  [niet'tl,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Wr. 
Wb.;  iiiet'91,  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C;  iriet'tul,  J.],  n. 
[Gr.  lifraf.'/.ov ;  L.  metallum;  It.  m.etallo;  Sp. 
metal;  Fr.  metal.] 

1.  An  undecompounded,  opaque  body,  of  pe- 
culiar lustre,  insoluble  in  water,  fusible  by  heat, 
and  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen. 

iRS"  The  metals  conduct  electricity  and  heat,  and, 
appearing  at  the  negative  surface  when  their  com- 
pounds are  electrolyzed,  they  are  considered  as  electro- 
positive bodies.  The  metals  known  to  the  ancients 
were  seven,  viz.  :  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  mercury, 
lead,  and  tin  ;  but  their  number  is  now  reckoned  at 
forty-eight.  They  are  good  conductors  of  heat,  and 
most  of  them  also  of  electrictity.  All  metals  are  capa- 
ble of  combining  with  oxygen,  but  with  affinities  and 
quantities  extremely  different.  Potassium  and  sodium 
have  the  strongest  affinity  for  it,  arsenic  and  chronium 
the  feeblest.  Many  metals  become  acids  by  a  sufficient 
dose  of  oxygen,  while,  with  a  smaller  dose,  they  con- 
stitute salifiable  bases.  Many  of  the  metals  are 
malleable  and  ductile,  and  some,  such  as  bismuth, 
antimony,  and  arsenic  are  brittle.  They  are  all,  with 
the  exception  of  mercury,  solid  at  the  temperature  of 
the  air.     Oraham.     Ure. 

2.  Courage;  spirit;  mettle. — See  Mettle. 

BciiifT  glnd  to  find  their  companions  had  so  much  metal, 
after  a  long  debate  the  major  part  carried  it.  Clarendon. 

3.  Glass  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Simmvnds. 

4.  Broken  stone  for  roads.  Simmonds. 

5.  The  effective  power  of  guns  carried  by  a 
vessel  of  war.  Simmonds. 

6.  An  East  Indian  sweetmeat.       Simmonds. 

jg®-  "  As  the  metaphorical  sense  of  this  word,  cour- 
age and  spirit,  has  passed  into  a  different  orthography, 
mettle,  so  the  orthography  of  this  sense  has  corrupted 
the  pronunciation  of  the  original  word,  and  made  it 
perfectly  similar  to  the  metaphorical  one.  It  is  almost 
the  only  instance  in  the  language  where  al  is  pro- 
nounced in  this  manner,  and  the  impropriety  is  so 
striking  as  to  encourage  an  accurate  speaker  to  restore 
the  a  to  its  sound  as  heard  in  viedal."     Walker. 

MP-TAL'D5-HYDE,n.[Gr.^fr<i,  noting  change,  and 
Eng. aWcAyrfc]  {Chem.)  A  substance  into  Avhich 
aldehyde  is  partially  converted  when  kept  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  in  a  close  vessel.  Horsford. 

MET-A-LEP'SJS,  w. ;  pi.  MftT-A-i>£p'SE$.  [Gr. 
/jerdii/ifif  ;  fifraf.nij0dvu},  to  interchange.]  {Rnet.) 
A  continuation  of  a  trope  in  one  word  through 
several  significations  ;  as,  "  The  Rhine  is  in 
arms,"  i.  e.  by  the  Rhine  we  mean  the  country, 
and  by  country  we  mean  the  people.        Smart. 

MET-A-LEP'TIC,         )  „.     1.  Relating  to  meta- 
MET-A-LEP'TJ-CAL,  )  lepsis. 

2.  Transverse  ;  transposed.  Smart. 

MET-A-LEP'Tl-CAL-LV,  ad.  In  a  metaleptical 
manner ;  transversely.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

MET'ALLED  (met'tjild),  a.  See  Mettled.    Todd. 

M^I-TAl'HC,  a.  [It.  metallico;  Sp.  metalico; 
Fi.  metallique.]  Relating  to  metal ;  containing 
metal ;  consisting  of  metal ;  resembling  metal. 
"  Metallic  ore."  Brooke.  "Metallic  lustre."  Dana. 

Metallic  tractors,  metallic  rods,  as  used  by  Dr.  Elisha 
Perkins,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease.—  See  Perkinism. 

MP-TAl'LI-CAL,  a.    Metallic,     [r.]         Wotton. 

MP-TAL-LI-fAct'URE,  n.  [L.  metallum,  a  metal, 
vmAfacio,  to  make.]  The  manufacture  of  met- 
als,    [r.]  R.  Park. 

MET-AL-LlF'5R-OfjS,  a.  [L.  metalhim,  a  metal, 
and  yero,  to  bear;  \t.  m.etallifero  ;  Sp.  metali- 
fcro  ;  Fr.  metallifere.]     Producing  metals. 

MP-TAl'LI-F6rM,  a.  [L.  metallum,  a  metal,  and 
forma,  form ;  It.  metaUiforme.]  Having  tlie 
form  of  a  metal.  Bmart. 

M£T'AI.-LINE  (19)  [m«t'?l-lln,  W.  J.  R.  C.  Wh. ; 
m6t'Vl-lin,  E.  F.  ;  me-tai'ljn,  S.  Ash;  me-tai'lln 
or  met'511-lin,  Ja.  K. ;  mfit'^l-lin,  Wr.],  a.  [It. 
metallino.] 

1.  Impregnated  with  metal.  "  Metalline  yeai- 
ters."  Bacon, 

2.  Consisting  of  metal ;  metallic.  "  A  metal- 
line cylinder."  Boyle. 

jKS"  Mr.  f  heridan,  Dr.  .lohnson.  Dr.  Ash,  and  Bai- 
ley accent  the  second  syllable  of  this  word  ;  but  Dr. 
Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  Barclay, 


Penning,  and  Entick,  the  first.    1  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  the  latter  mode  the  nmre  correct."  Walker, 

MET'AL-LIST,  n.  A  worker  in,  or  one  skilled  in, 
metals.  Moxon. 

MET-AL-LI-ZA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  metallisation.] 
Act  or  art  of  changing  into  metal.  Francis. 

MET'AL-LIZE,  v.  a.  [Fr.  mf'talliser.]  [i.  met- 
allized  ;  jy>.  metallizing,  metallizeij.] 
To  convert  into  a  metal ;  to  impart  metallic 
qualities  to.  Smart. 

M5  tAL'LO-jCHROME,  n.  [Gr.  ixiraUov,  a  metal, 
and  x^uma,  color.]  A  prismatic  tint  observed  on 
polished  steel  plates  on  which  have  been  de- 
posited by  electrolytic  action  a  thin  film  of  per- 
oxide of  lead.  Nobili. 

MET-AL-L6€H'RQ-MY,  n.  The  art  of  coloring 
metals.  "  Nobilt. 

MET-AL-LOG'RA-PHIST,  n.    A  writer  on  metals. 

MET-AL-LOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  tilTaUov,  a  metal, 
and  ypaipo),  to  write;  Sp.  metalogrq/ia;  Fr.  me- 
tallographie.]  An  account  or  description  of 
metals.  Bailey. 

MET'AL-LOID,  n.  [Gr.  niraXlov,  a  metal,  and 
ilfiof,  form.]  {Chem.)  A  non-metallic,  inflam- 
mable body,  as  sidphur,  phosphorus,  &c. :  — 
applied  also  to  the  metallic  bases  of  the  fixed 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  Brande. 


r'AL-LOID,  ;  „.     Relating 

I'-AL-LOID'AL,  5  bling,  a  met 


to,  or  rcsem- 

metal  or  a  metal- 

Bucklnnd. 
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MET-AL-LUR'gHC,         }  „.  {It.  metalbjrgico ;  8^. 
MET-AL-LUR'9!-CAL,  )  metalurgico;  Ir.  mi^tal- 

lurgique.]     Relating  to  metallurgy.        Ec.  Rev. 

MET'AI,-LUR-«?!ST,  n.  [Fr.  metallurgiste.]  One 
who  is  engaged  in  extracting  metals.       Bailey. 

MET'AL-LUR-(?Y  [met'^l-lur-je,  W.  P.  E.  F.  K. 
Sm.  R.  Ash,  Narvs,  Wb.  ;  nie-tal'liir-je,  /.  Ja. 
C.Johnson,  Wr.;  niet-^l-lUr'je,  .S.],m.  [Gr. //ira/- 
7.0V,  a  metal,  and  ipyiv,  work  ;  It.  metaUurgia ; 
Sp.  metalurgia ;  Fr.  mrtalhtrgie.]  The  art  of 
extracting  metals  from  their  ores.  Ure. 

j8^"  This  word  is  accented  three  different  ways 
by  different  orthoepists.  Dr.  Johnson,  Barclay,  Fen. 
ning,  and  Perry  accent  it  on  the  second  syllable  ; 
Sheridan,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey  on  the  third  ;  and 
Ash,  Scott,  Nares,  and  Entick  on  the  first;  and  Ken. 
rick  on  the  first  and  third.  The  accent  on  the  first 
secrns  to  me  the  most  correct."     Walker, 

MET'AL-MAN,  n.    A  worker  in  metals.     Biirton. 

MET-A-MER'jC,  a.  [Gr.  /if<},  noting  change,  and 
f/fpo{,  a  part.]  {Chem.)  Noting  bodies  of  the 
same  composition  and  atomic  weight,  but  differ- 
ing remarkably  in  certain  of  their  properties, 
probably  in  consequence  of  dissimilar  molecular 
constitution.  Brande. 

MET-A-MOR'PHIC,  a.     [See  Metamorphose.] 

1.  Noting  change  ;  changeable.  Clarke. 

2.  {Min.)  Noting  a  class  of  sedimentary 
rocks  which  have  been  changed  by  heat;  — 
called  also  stratified  primary  rocks.  Lyell. 

MET-A-MOR'PHI§M,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  nietamorphic.  Clarke. 

MET-A-MOR'PHJST,  n.  {Theol.)  One  who  holds 
that  the  body  of  Christ  was  transformed  into  the 
Deity  at  the  ascension.  Smart. 

MET-A-MOR'PHIZE,  V.  a.  To  transform ;  to  met- 
amorphose. WoUaston. 

MET-A-MOR'PHOSE  (mSt-?-mbr'fos),  V.  a.  [Gr. 
HiTn'itopit>6oiiat ,  to  be  transformed;  It.  mctamor- 
fosare ;  Fr.  m'^tamorphoser.]  [i.  metamok- 
i'HosED ;  pp.  metamorphosing,  metamor- 
phosed.] To  change  the  form  or  shape  of;  to 
transform ;  to  transfigure ;  to  transmute. 

Thus  men,  my  lord,  be  metamnrphosed 

From  seemly  shape  to  birds  and  ugly  beasts.  Gagcotgne. 

Syn.  —  See  Transfigure. 
MET-A-MOR'PHQSE,  n.   [Fr. ;  L.  metamorphosis.] 
A  transformation ;  a  metamorphosis.  Thompson. 

MET-A-M6R'PH0-85R,  n.  One  who  metamor- 
phoses. *  Gascoigne. 

MET-A-M6r'PHO-SIC,  a.  Transforming;  chang, 
ing  the  form.  "  Metamo7phosic  fnhles."  PownalL 

MET-A-MOR'PHO-SiS,    n.  ;    pi.  MfiT-A-MOB'PHp. 
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METE0R0U8 


■??•     [O'-  i>frafi6pil>a>ats ;  fttrd,  prefix  indicating 
change,  and  itipipi,  form.] 

1.  Change  or  fonn  or  shape ;  transformation. 

Whot,  my  noble  colonel  In  inetanwrphoiiUl  On  wlmt  oc- 
caiion  aic  you  translornioli'  Vij/deii. 

2.  {Zoil.)  The  change  of  form  which  sonic 
insects  and  other  animals  undergo  in  passing 
from  one  stage  of  existence  to  another.  Brandc. 

3.  {Hot.)  The  adaptation  of  one  organ  to  sev- 
eral different  purposes,  connected  with  which 
are  changes  in  form,  size,  color,  &c.        P.  Cyc. 

M£T-A-MQR-Pll5s"rj-CAL,  o.  Relating  to,  or 
affected  by,  metamorpliosis.  Pope. 

MfiT'A-PHQR,  n.  [Gr.  itiTaifio^& ;  /ifri,  over,  and 
(ptpui,  to  carry  ;  L.  metaphora ;  It.  if  Sp.  mcta- 
fora;  Fr.  m^taphore.']  (Rhet.)  A  hgure  of 
speech  founded  on  the  resemblance  which  one 
object  is  supposed  to  bear,  in  some  respect,  to 
another,  or  a  figure  by  which  a  word  is  trans- 
ferred from  a  subject  to  which  it  properly  belongs, 
to  another,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  comparison 
is  implied,  though  not  formally  expressed ;  a 
comparison  or  simile  compriseci  in  a  word  ;  as, 
"  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet."  Ps.  cxix.  105. 

An  epithet  or  iitftaphor  drawn  from  nature  ennobles  art;  an 
epithet  or  melajihor  drawn  from  art  degrades  nature -/oAjuon. 

Of  metaphorH,  those  gcnernlly  conduce  most  to  energy  or 
vivacity  ot^style  which  illustrate  an  intellectual  by  a  sensdile 
object.  Whatelg. 

Syn.  —  A  metaphor  differs  from  a  simile  in  being 
expressed  witlioiit  any  sign  of  comparison  ;  Tluis, 
"The  sUcer  nimin  "  is  a  metaphor  ;  "  The  moon  is 
briglit  as  silver"  is  a airaiie.  —  See  Figure, Simile. 

M£t-A-PHOR'IC,         )  a.     [It.  4f  Sp.  metaforico ; 

M£T-A-PH0R'1-CAL,  )  Fr.  mtaphorique\  Re- 
lating to,  or  partaking  of,  metaphor  ;  not  literal ; 
figurative. "  Metaphoiicalex^ves%iovis." Browne. 

M£t-A-PH6r'1-CAL-LY,  ad.  Figuratively;  not 
literally  ;  by  metaphor.  Stetcart. 

MfiT-A-PHOR'l-C'AL-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  metaphorical.  Aah. 

M6t'A-PH5R-JST  [m«t'9-f8r-ist,  Sm.  R.  C.  Wr. ; 
ni6tVfor-Ist,  K. ;  me-iaf  o-rlst,  Todd],  n.  A 
maker  of  metaphors.  Arbuthnot. 

MfiT-A-PH5s'PHATE,  n.  {Ckem.)  A  salt  formed 
of  metaphosphnric  acid  and  a  base.         Wright. 

MET-A-PHOS-PHOR'IO,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an 
acid  formed  by  burning  phosphorus  under  a 
bell-glass  tilled  with  air  or  with  oxygen.  Brandc. 

MET'A-PHRA^E  (m6t'?-fraz),  M.  [Gr.  ^fr(5</.p«<rif  ; 
pera,  indicating  change,  and  (ppiatf,  a  speaking, 
a  phrase ;  Sp.  metafrasio ;  Fr.  metaphrase.] 
A  transfer  of  phrases  or  idioms,  without  iilter- 
ation,  into  another  language;  a  mere  verbal 
translation. 

The  translation  is  not  so  loose  as  paraphrase,  nor  so  close 
M  hieta)>hra»e.  Dryden. 

Mp-TAPH'RA-SlS,  n.  [Gr.]  A  merely  verbal 
translation  ;  a  metaphrase.  Crabb. 

Mfir'A-PHRAST,  n.  [Gr.  ^fra^odcrr;;?  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
metafraste ;  Fr.  nu'taphrastc]  A  maker  of  a 
metaphrase;  a  literal  translator.  Warton. 

MET-A-PIIRAs'T|C,         )  a.     Close  in  interpre- 

MET-h-PHRAS'TJ-CAL,  )  tation;  literal.     "  Met- 

aphrantic  versions.''  Warton. 

MfeT-A-PHi^^'JC,  n.     Metaphysics,  [r.]       Watts. 

US'  The  form  metaphynic  is  also  met  with,  as  well  as 

metaphynik.    "Thus  far  we  liave  argued  for  the  sake 

of  argument,  and  opposed  metaphysic  to  metaphysic." — 

Beattie. 


See  physic  beg  the  8tagyrite'»  defence; 
See  mt:taphi/sic  call  for  aid  on  sense. 


rope. 


MfeT-A-PHt^'IC,         )  a.     [It.  *  Sp.  meta/isicoi 
M£T-.\-PIIY§'I-CAL,  S  Fr.  mHa'physique.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  according  to  metaphysics. 
"  Metaphysical  speculations."  Stewart. 

2.  f  Preternatural ;  supernatural.  Shak. 

3.  Versed  in  metaphysics.  Johnson. 

ilftT-A-PHY§'l-CAI/-LY,  ad.  In  a  metaphysical 
manner ;  by  metaphysics.  South. 

M6T-A-PIIY-9T"CI.\N  (m«t-5i-f?-/.l8li'?in),  n.  [Fr. 
metaphysicien.']  One  versed  in  metaphysics  or 
intellectual  philosophy.  Stetcart. 

Mf:T-A-PHf§'l-CO-THE-0-l/)<^'l-CAL,  a.  Em- 
bracing metaphysics  and  theology.        Disraeli. 

MfeT-A-Plltif'ICS  (m«t-9-nz'iks),  n.  pi.     [Gr.  pirA 


^O'SJS,   n.      [Gr.    ptTiiTTTuiaii,    change  ; 
u,  to  change.]     (Med.)   Any  change  in 


ra  (pvaixd,  after  thosc  things  which  relate  to  ex- 
ternal nature,  or,  after  physics-,  —  an  expres- 
sion used  by  Aristotle  in  the  chapter  of  one  of 
his  works  which  follows  that  relating  to  matters 
of  natural  philosophy.  —  "From  tliis  part  of 
Aristotle's  logic,  there  is  an  easy  transition  to 
what  has  been  called  his  metaphysics  ;  a  name 
unknown  to  the  author  himself,  and  given  to 
his  most  abstract  philosophical  works  by  his 
editors,  from  an  opinion  that  those  books  ought 
to  be  studied  immediately  after  his  physics,  or 
treatises  on  natural  philosophy."  Gillies.  —  Low 
L.  metaphysica  ;  It.  4f  Sp.  metajisica  ;  Fr.  mtta- 
physique.]  The  philosophy  of  mind,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  matter ;  a  science  of 
which  the  object  is  to  explain  the  principles  and 
causes  of  all  things  existing: — according  to 
Stewart,  a  science  "  now  understood  as  equally 
applicable  to  all  those  inquiries  which  have  for 
their  object  to  trace  the  various  branches  of 
human  knowledge  to  their  first  principles  in  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  ":  —  according 
to  Brandc,  "  the  science  which  regards  the  ulti- 
mate grounds  of  being,  as  distinguished  from 
its  phenomenal  modifications  "  :  —  a  speculative 
science  which  soars  beyond  the  bounds  of  ex- 
perience ;  intellectual  philosophy  ;  mental  phi- 
losophy ;  mental  science ;  ontology  ;  psychologj' ; 
pneumatology. — See  Mathematics. 

M^-TApH'Y-sIs,  n.  [Gr.  piraipiopai,  to  become 
by  a  change.]  Change  of  form  or  shape  ;  trans- 
formation ;  metamorphosis.  Hamilton. 

MET'A-PLA^M,  n.  \Gt.  ptTavXaapdi;  jifrii,  noting 
change,  and  n/.daaw,  to  form  ;  L.  metaplasmus ; 
It.  metaplasmo;  Fr.  niptaplasme.]  {Gram.)  A 
figure  which  consists  in  alterations  of  the  let- 
ters or  the  syllables  of  a  word,  as  by  augmenta- 
tion, diminution,  or  immutation.  Braude. 

MET-AP-TO 

perajrinrd),  ._  o     j      v  / 

the  form  or  the  seat  of  a  disease ;  transfor- 
mation. Du,tglison. 

M^-tAs'TA-sIs,  II. ;  pi.  m^-tXs'ta-seij.  [Gr. 
piTdaraaa';  Fr.  mt'tastasc.]  {Med.)  Change  in 
the  seat  of  a  disease.  Dtinglison. 

MET-A-STAt'jC,  a.  Relating  to  metastasis.  "  A 
metastatic  crisis."  DungUson. 

MET-A-TAR'SAL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  metatar- 
sus. Sharp. 

MfeT-A-TAR'syS,  n.  [Gr.  pird,  after,  and  rapad(, 
the  tarsus  or  heel.]  {Anat.)  The  instep ;  that 
part  of  the  foot  situated  between  the  tarsus  and 
the  toes.  Dunglinon. 

MP-TATH'5-sTs,  n. ;  pi.  m¥-tXth'e-se?.  [L., 
from  Gr.  per60iaif ;  piTariBinn,  to  place  differently.] 

1.  {Gram.)  Transposition  of  the  letters  of  a 
word.  Brande. 

2.  {Med.)  An  operation  by  which  a  morbific 
agent  is  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  in 
order  to  produce  less  disturbance  in  the  exercise 
of  the  functions.  Ihtng/ison. 

MET-A-THfiT'lC,         )  „.     Relating  to,  or  con- 

MET-A-TH6t'|-CAL,  >  taining,     metathesis     or 

transposition.  Forby. 

m£t-A-TH6'RAX,  n.  [Gr.  ptrA,  after,  and  Otioa^, 
the  breast.]  {Ent.)  The  third  or  last  segment 
of  the  thorax  in  insects.  Westwood. 

M£t'A-T6ME,  n.  [Gr.  prr6,  between,  and  to/iii, 
a  cutting.]  {Arch.)  "The  space  between  one 
dentil  and  the  next.  Bramle. 

ME-  TA '  YF.R,  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  mezzainoh]  A  farmer 
bolding  land  on  condition  of  yielding  half  the 
produce  to  the  proprietor.    {France.]     Brande. 

METE,  V.  a.  [M.  Goth,  mitan  ;  A.  S.  metan ;  Dut. 
meten  ;  Ger.  messcn ;  Sw.  mcita.  —  Gr.  piroita  ;  L. 
mctior;  Sp.  nipdir.]  [t.  metki>  ;  pp.  mkting, 
METED.]     To  measure  ;  to  reduce  to  measure. 

Witli  what  measure  ye  ntelv,  it  shall  be  measured  to  ^ou 
again.  J/""-  vii.  i. 

METE,  M.  [A.  S.  mete,  mitta.  —  L.  meta,  a  goal, 
a  limit.]  Measure;  limit;  boundary;  bound. 
"  Metes  and  bounds."  Burrill. 

METE'CORN,  n.  A  certain  measure  or  quantity 
of  corn  formerly  given  by  the  lord  of  a  manor 
as  a  reward  for  labor.  Wright. 

tMETE'LY,  a.     Proportionable.  Chaucer. 


t  M5-TfiMP'sy-CH6§E,  r.  a.  [Gr.  piTfpivy6v.]  To 
translate  from  body  to  body  us  a  soul.  Peacham. 

Mf:-T£.MP-SY-LMi6'8|S(m9-iem|>'*«-kO'iii*),n.  [Or. 
piTtp\^h)(iitan  ;  piT6,  noting  change,  and  //n^vvdw, 
to  animate  ;  i¥,  in,  and  <!<';('<,  life,  itoul ;  L.  me- 
tempsychosis.]  The  transmigration  of  the  •oul 
from  one  body  to  another,  or  through  different 
successive  bodies. 

The  sages  of  old  live  fkn  In  ua,  and  la  opiBions  Ihera  it 
a  melfinpitychtuU.  GlamrilL 

M6T-<i;MP-TO'8|8,  n.  [Gr.  pit6,  after,  and  tpwlt- 
Tw,  to  fall  on.]  (Astron.)  The  solar  equation 
necessary  to  prevent  the  new  moon  from  falling 
a  day  too  late,  or  the  suppression  of  the  bissex- 
tile every  134  years.  Brande. 

ME'T^-QR  rme'i?-vr,  P.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  na«'- 
tyiir,  JS'.  £.  P.;  inC'l?-vr  or  uie'cli?-vr,  IK.],  n. 
[Gr.  pirfiiipa,  things  in  the  air  ;  pirii,  noting  di- 
rection, and  aliipa,  a  hovering  in  the  air ;  It. 
meteora  ;  Sp.  meti-oro ;  Fr.  mettore.] 

1.  Any  natural  phenomenon  in  the  atmos- 
phere or  the  clouds;  —  ajudicd  particularly  to  a 
fiery  or  luminous  body  occasionally  seen  mov- 
ing rajiidly  through  the  atmosphere,  to  a  fire- 
ball, called  also  a  fulling  star,  and  to  the  phe- 
nomenon otherwise  called  ignis- fatinis. 

2.  Any  thing  that  transiently  dazzles  or 
strikes  with  wonder.  Smart. 

Jlrrial  meteors,  winds,  wliirlwind»,  ic.  ;  aqueous 
meteum,  dews,  (off,  rain,  i>now,  tic.  ;  tnmtmotu  me- 
teors, halo,  niira)!c,  rainiiow,  Ilc.  ;  iirHemu  meteors, 
falling  starH,  lightning,  aurora  borealin,  tec.    Brandt, 

ME-Te-OR'|C,        )  a.     [It.  &  Sp.  meteorico  ;  Fr. 
ME-Tg-OR'I-CAL,  >  m't-orique.] 

1.  Relating  to  meteors.  Bp.  TTalL 

2.  Bright,  dazzling,  and  transient.       Brande. 
Meteoric  iron,  iron  as  found  mixed  with  nickel  in 

meteoric  stones  or  aerolites. 

ME'Tp-OR-I§M,  n.  [Fr.  mt^teorismel.  {Med.) 
Distention  of  the  abdomen  with  wind.    Iloblyn. 

ME'Tp-QR-iTE,  n.  A  meteoric  stone;  a  meteor- 
olite.  l^rc. 

t  ME'Tg-QR-IZE,  r.  n.  [Gr.  ^/r/u»oi^w,  to  rise  to 
a  height.]     To  ascend  in  evaporation.     Erelyn. 

ME-TP-0-R6g'R.\-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  piriioon,  meteors, 
and  yo<i0u/,  to  describe.]  A  description  of  the 
weather;  meteorology.  Month.  Rev. 

ME-Tp-OR'Q-LITE  [m«'t?-«r-o-IIt,  Sm.;  me'i?-*- 
ro-llt.  A'.  Wr.  Wb.],  n.  [Gr.  pirlmpa,  meteors, 
and  /.iOo«,  a  .stone  ;  It.  meteorolito ;  Fr.  met-oro- 
lithe.]  {Min.)  A  meteoric  stone;  a  semi-me- 
tallic mass  falling  from  the  atmosphere ;  an 
aerolite.  Brande. 

ME-Te-0R-0-L(J9'|C,         )  a.      [It.  *  Sp.  mete- 

ME-Tp-OR-0-L(')G'|-C.\L,  >  oro/o^/ro;"  Fr.   mH^ 

orotogiqiie.]      Relating  to  the  atmosphere  and 

its  phenomena;  relating  to  meteorology,  firoime. 

ME-Tp-Q-ROL'Q-plST,  n.  One  versed  in  mete- 
orology. IlowelL 

E-Tg-O-ROl/Q-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  pirluon,  meteors, 
and  itiyoi,  a  discourse;  It.  A  iiy>.  meteorologia; 
Fr.  mt'tiorologie.]  The  science  of  meteors  ;  —  the 
science  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  various  phe- 
nomena, particularly  the  state  of  the  weather. 

gS~  Jn  i's  extended  sense,  meteoroloef  comprehends 
climatology,  and  the  greater  part  of  physical  geoera- 
uliy  ;  and  its  ohject  is  todetonnine  the  diversified  and 
incessantly  cliauging  intliience«  of  heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism,  on  land,  in  the  sea,  and  in 
the  atmosphere.     Brande. 

ME-T5-0R'Q-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  pfrtupa,  meteors, 
and  pavTfia,  prophecy  ;  It.  meteoromanzia  ;  Fr. 
Mt^ttoromancie.]  Divination  by  meteors.  Smart. 

ME-Te-uR'0-S(X")PE,  or  M^-TE'C-RQ-SrOPE 
[m?->e'o-rt>-»k6p,  II'.;  mC't«'-«r'«>-sk8p,  .Vw. ;  m«'- 
l^-8r-o-sk5°p,  H>.],  »»•  [Gr.  ptTiuipoaicoitiof,  piri. 
upn,  liietoors,  and  ff«o-/<.>,  to  view ;  It.  mrteoro- 
sri)/H> ;  Fr.  mttioroscojM-.]  An  instrument  for 
taking  the  magnitude  and  distances  of  heavenly 
bodies  ;  an  astrolabe.  Wright. 

ME-Tg-OR-OS'CQ-PY,  n.  That  part  of  astrono- 
my which  treats  of  the  differences  of  the  remote 
heavenly  bodies,  their  distances,  &c.        Crabb. 

«-M(:-TE'0-RoCs,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a 
meteor.  MittoH. 
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Mfi'T^R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  metes  or 
measures.  Burke. 

METE'— STICK,  n.  (Natd.)  A  staff  to  measure  the 
height  of  the  hold  of  a  ship,  and  to  level  the 
ballast.  Crabb. 

fMETE'WAND  (-w5inl),  n.  A  mete-yard.  Ascham. 

fMETE'-YARD,  M.     A  measuring  rod.  Shak. 

Mf-TIIEG'LIN,  n.  rW.  meddyglf/71.']  A  beverage 
made  of  honey  .ind  water  fermented  ;  mead. 

Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey.  Shak. 

MP  THINKS',  r.  impersonal,      [i.  methoioht.] 

I  think  ;  it  seems  to  me.         Spenaer.   Addison. 

Jtf^  Now  somewhat  obsolescent.  —  See  Meseems. 

METH'OD,  n.  [Gr.  /tiOoiof ;  iiird,  after,  and  bl^oi, 
a  way  ;  L.  viethodus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  metodo  ;  Fr. 
mtthode.] 

1.  A  suitable  or  convenient  arrangement  with 
a  view  to  some  end ;  an  orderly  or  regular 
course  ;  a  regular  order ;  regularity  ;  disposition. 

2.  Way  ;  manner  ;  rule  ;  mode  ;  means. 

Notwithstanding  a  faculty  be  born  with  us,  there  are  sev- 
eral mctlwih  for  cultivating  and  improving  it.  Addixon. 

3.  Classification  ;  system  ;  as,  "  The  method 
of  Buifon  "  ;    "  The  method  of  Linnaeus." 

Syn.  — See  Disposition,  Regularity,  Se- 
ries, System. 

M?-TH6d'IC,         }  a.     [L.  methodicus  ;  It.  S;  Sp. 

M^-THOU'l-CAJj,'  metodico;  Fr.  metkodiqne.] 
Having  method  ;  disposed  in  regular  order ; 
conformed  to  rule  ;  regular ;  orderly  ;  formal ; 
systematic  ;  systematical ;  exact. 

Syn. —  He  is  methodical  who  does  thinss  according 
to  method  ;  he  is  sii^tematiad  who  does  things  accord- 
ing to  .iijutem  ;  he  is  reaular  who  does  things  according 
to  order  or  rule.  Methodical  in  business;  systematic 
in  the  disposing  of  time  ;  retrular  fn  conduct.  Method- 
ical or  sy.itematic  arrangemoitt :  resular  course  ;  or- 
derly proceeding;  exact  account;  formal  manner. — 
See  Formal. 

M5-TH6d'1-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  methodical  man- 
ner ;  orderly  ;  regularly ;  systematically.  Dryden. 

METH'OD-T^M,  n.  The  system  or  principles  of 
the  Methodists.  '  Warburton. 

METH'OD-IST,  n.  [It.  §  Sp.  JMe^odista ;  Fr.  ilf^'- 
thodiste^ 

1.  t  An  observer  of  method. 

I  dance  little  after  method,  because  no  methodist, 

Hcrmetical  Banquet,  1G52. 

2.  {Med.)  A  physician  who  practises  by 
method  or  rule.  Boi/le. 

3.  (Theol.)  One  of  a  religious  denomination, 
who  date  their  rise  from  1729,  at  the  English 
university  of  Oxford.  The  leaders  were  John 
Wesley  and  George  Whitefield. 

jg^The  ardent  piety  and  rigid  observance  of  sys- 
tem, in  every  thing  connected  with  the  new  opinions, 
displayed  by  the  VVesleys  [John  Wesley  and  his 
brother  Cliarles,  students  at  Oxford]  and  tlieir  adlie- 
rents,  as  well  as  in  their  college  studies,  which  they 
never  neglected,  attracted  the  notice  and  excited  the 
jeers  of  the  various  members  of  tlie  university,  and 
gained  for  them  the  appellation  o(  Methodists,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  Methodici,  a  class  of  physicians  at  Rome 
who  practised  only  by  theory.     Brande. 

g(g'  "  A  methodist  was  once  a  follower  of  a  certain 
method  of  philosophical  induction,  now  of  a  method 
in  the  fulfilment  of  religious  duties.  But  in  either 
case  method,  or  orderly  progression,  is  the  soul  of  the 
word."     Trench. 

METH-OD-IST'lC,         )  a.  [S^.metodistico.-]  Re- 
METH-OD-IST'l-CAL,  )  lating    to    the     Method- 
ists, or  to  their  principles.  Lavington. 

METH-OD-IST'J-CAI^LY,  ad.  In  a  methodistical 
manner.  '  Ch.  Ob. 

METH-OD-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  methodizing 
or  setting  in  order.  J.  Benthmn. 

METH'OD-IZE,  v.  a.  [It.  metodizzare  ;  Sp.  meto- 
dizar.]  [i.  methodized;  pp.  metiiodxzixg, 
METHODIZED.]  To  regulate;  to  dispose  in 
order  ;  to  arrange.  Burke. 

Tlicman  who  does  not  know  how  to  meWiorf/'zc  his  thoughts 
has  always  a  barren  superfluity  of  words.  Addison. 

METH'OD-IZ-PR,  n.     One  who  methodizes. 

METH-OD-OL'O-gfY,  n.  [Eng.  method  and  Gr. 
A(Jyo{,  a  discourse.]  A  discourse  concerning 
method.  Month.  Rev.    Morell. 

ME'THOL,  n.    [Gr.  fiidv,  wine,  and  vHv,  wood.] 


{Chem.)  A  colorless  liquid  produced  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  wood.  Kane. 

Mp-THOUGHT'  (me-thawt'),  i.  from  mefhinks.  I 
thought. 

Methoiight  I  saw  my  late  espoused  snint. 

Brought  to  mc,  like  Alcestis,  from  the  grave.     Milton. 

METH'ULE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  name  given  to  the 
hypothetical  radical  of  methylic  alcohol  ; 
methyl.  Horsford. 

METH'YL,  n.     {Chem.)  Mcthule.  Hoblyn. 

METH'Y-LENE,  n.  [Gr.  iitOv,  wine,  and  vJ.ri,  wood.] 
{Chem.)  The  hypothetical  radical  containing 
one  equivalent  less  of  hydrogen  than  methyl. 

Dumas. 

ME-THYL'JC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  alcohol  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  wood.       Horsford. 

ME'T|C,  n.  [Gr.  iiiroiKOi,  a  resident  alien  ;  ftfrot- 
Kito,  to  change  one's  abode.]  One  living  with 
others  in  their  dwelling  or  city.  Mitford. 

t  Mp-TIC'y-LOUS,  a.      [L.  meticulostis  ;    metus, 

fear.]     Fearfiil ;  timid.  Coles. 

t  ME-TiC'U-LOUS-LY,  ad.     Timidly.        Browne. 

ME'TJS,  n.  [Gr.  Mnriu  Metis,  the  first  wife  of 
Jupiter.]  {Asiron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by 
Graham  in  1848.  Lovering. 

MET'LA,  n.    {Bot.)    An  American  plant.       Tate. 

MET'0-€Hp,  n.  [Gr.  ffo^^^J.]  {Arch.)  The  in- 
terval between  two  dentils  in  the  Ionic  entabla- 
ture. Weale. 

MET-O-LE'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  oleic 
acid.  Fremy. 

Mg-TON'JC,  a.  Noting  a  cycle  of  19  years,  or, 
more  accurately,  6940  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  new  moons  full  on  the  same  days  of 
the  year ;  —  so  named  from  Meton,  an  Athe- 
nian. Brande. 

MET-O- 
MET 

put  for  something  else. 


3T-Q-NYM'IC,         )  a.     [It.  %  Sp.  metonimico.] 
5t-0-NYM'J-CAL,  )  Relating    to    metonymy  ; 


Ash. 


MET-O-NYM'I-CAL-LY,  «(/.  By  metonymy  ;  not 
literally.  Bailey. 

M^-TON'Y-MY,  or  m£t'0-NYM-Y  [me-t5n'e-me, 
P.  J.  F.  C.  B.  Rees,  Ash,  IVr. ;  met'o-nim-e,  iS.  E. 
K.  Sm.  R.  O.  Nares;  me-tbn'e-m?  or  m^t'o- 
nlm-e,  IF.  Ja.^,  n.  [Gr.  jiiTUivviiia  ;  ffTo,  noting 
change, and  ovo/ia,  a  name;  L.  mefonymia;  It. 
(Sf  Sp.  metonimia ;  Fr.  tnetonymie.l  {Rhet.)  A 
change  of  name  ;  —  a  figure  of  speech  by  which 
the  effect  is  put  for  the  cause,  or  the  cause  for 
the  effect,  the  container  for  the  thing  contained 
the  sign  for  the  thing  signified,  &c.  Thus,  by 
metonymy,  gray  hairs  would  signify  old  age. 

iS^g^One  very  common  speciesof  7/i(^«ony/nj/is,  when 
the  badge  is  put  for  the  office.  Thus  we  say,  the 
mitre  for  tlie  priesthood  ;  the  crown  for  royalty  ;  for 
military  occupation  we  say  the  sicnrrf;  and  for  the  liter- 
ary professions,  those  especially  of  theology,  law,  and 
physic,  the  common  expression  is  the  gorcn.  Campbell. 

;e®»"  Authorities  for  the  two  different  ways  of  ac- 
centing this  word  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  prei)onderates.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  I'crry,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey 
are  for  the  first  [me-ton'e-mcl,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Nares,  W.  Jolmston,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Barclay,  Entick, 
and  Gibbons,  the  author  of  the  Rhetoric,  for  the  last. 
In  this  case,  the  ear  and  analogy  ought  to  decide.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  was 
the  ancient  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word,  as  we 
find  it  so  accented  in  almost  all  the  systems  of  rhetoric 
published  several  years  ago  for  the  use  of  schools  ; 
and  as  these  words  from  the  Greek  were  generally 
pronounced  in  the  Latin  manner,  that  is,  the  accent 
on  the  antepenultimate  in  metonymia,  and  not  on  the 
penultimate,  as  in  /urwi/iv"",  'he  secondary  accent 
naturally  fell  on  the  first  syllable,  which  is  naturally 
become  the  principal  of  the  English  metonymy.  But 
that  the  ear  is  pleased  with  the  antepenultimate  ac- 
cent cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  that  this  word  has  as 
great  a  right  to  that  accent  as  Upothymy,  homonymy, 
sijnonymy,  &c.,  is  unquestionable.  Besides,  the  onclit- 
ical  accent,  as  this  may  be  called,  is  so  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  that  without  evident  reasons  to  the  contrary, 
it  ought  always  to  be  preferred."     Walker. 

MET'0-P5,  n.  [Gr.  ^rrrfrrr/ ;  ^frrf,  near,  and  !>iTfi, 
the  hole  in  a  frieze  between  the  beam-ends.] 
{Arch.)  A  square  space  or  panel  between  trig- 
lyphs  in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric  order,  often 
ornamented  with  sculpture.  Warton. 


MET-0-PQ-Sc5p'1-CAL,  a.  [Fr.  m^toposcoj).^iie  :\ 
Relating  to  metoposcopy.  W.  Scott, 

MET-O-POS'CO-PIST,  n.  One  versed  in  meto- 
poscopy ;  a  physiognomist.         Phil.  Let.  1751. 

MET-O-POS'CO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  fiirwnop,  the  forehead, 
and  oKoTriu),  to  view ;  It.  <^  Sp.  mvtoposcopia  ;  Fr. 
tnetoposcopie.']  The  art  of  divination  by  in- 
specting the  forehead  or  the  face ;  the  study  of 
physiognomy.  Burtoh. 

ME'TRE  (me'ter),  w.  1.  [Gr.  nirftov;  Ij.metrum; 
It.  <5f  Sp.  metro  ;  Fr.  mttre.']  The  measured  ar- 
rangenicnt  of  words  in  verse  ;  measure  as  ap- 
plied to  verse  ;  verse. 

Rhyme  being  no  necessary  adjunct  or  true  ornament  of 
poem  or  good  verse,  in  longer  works  especially,  but  the  in- 
vention of  a  barbarous  age  to  set  off  wretched  matter  and 
lame  metre.  Milton. 

a.  [Fr.]  The  unity  of  the  French  measure  of 
length,  equal  to  39.37  English  inches.    Brande. 

MET'RI-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  pirpiKoi;;  ftfrpov,  measure; 
L.  metricus ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  metrico ;  Fr.  m^trique.l 
Pertaining  to  metre  or  numbers  ;  having  metre 
or  rhythm  ;  measured ;  consisting  of  verse.  "  A 
metrical  translation."  Warton. 

MET'RI-C.\L-LY,  ad.     In  a  metrical  manner. 

tM5;-TRI"CIAN,  n.     A  versifier  ;  a  poet.       IJaU. 

MET'RJ-FI-^;R,  w.  Ametrist;  a  versifier.  Southey. 

MET'RI-FY,  V.  n.  [L.  metrum,  metre,  and  facio, 
to  make. J     To  write  verses.  Skelton. 

ME'TRIST,  n.     A  versifier  ;   a  poet,     [r.]      Bale. 

MET'RO-€HROME,  n.  [Gr.  ficrpov,  a  meastirc,  and 
;i^p(i^(j,  color.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
colors.  Field. 

MET'RO-GRAPH,  n.  [Gr.  iiirpov,  a  measure,  and 
ypHfliu),  to  write.]  An  apparatus  for  indicating 
the  speed  of  a  railway-train,  and  the  hour  of 
arrival  and  departure  at  each  station.  Simnioiids. 

Mg-TROL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  nhpov,  a  measure,  and 
y.oyoi,  a  discourse  ;  It.  metrologia  ;  Fr.  ni'trolo- 
gie.]  A  treatise  on,  or  exposition  of,  weights 
and  measures.  .  Kr;lly. 

MET-RO-MA'NI-A,  n.  [Gr.  iihpov,  a  measure,  and 
fiavia,  madness.]  An  inordinate  desire  for  writ- 
ing measures  or  verses.  Craig. 

MET'RO-NOME,  n.  [Gr.  nirpov,  a  measure,  and 
vofioi,  a  law ;  It.  metroiwmo ;  Fr.  rnetronome.] 
{Mus.)  An  instrument  used  for  measuring  the 
quickness  or  slowness  of  musical  compositions. 
JSEg"  It  is  contrived  on  the  principle  of  a  clock,  hav. 
ing  a  short  pendulum,  capable  of  adjustment  by  niov. 
ing  the  ImjI)  up  or  down  upon  the  rod,  which  is  marked 
with  the  characters  that  indicate  musical  time.  P  Cyc 

ME-TRON'O-MY,  »!.  The  art  of  measuring  time 
by  means  of  an  instrument.  Buchanan. 

t  MET'RO-POLE,  n.     A  metropolis.      Hammond. 

M5-TRCp'0-LIS,  ji.  [Gr.  ptr/rpdiTohi;  /oyr^o,  mother, 
and  vohi,  a  city ;  i.  e.  originally,  the  mother 
city  in  relation  to  colonies,  as  of  Athens  to  her 
Ionian  colonies  ;  L.  metropolis  ;  It.  (5f  Sp.  metro- 
poli ;  Fr.  metropole.']  The  mother  city  ;  the 
chief  or  principal  city  of  a  country  or  a  state. 
Pavia,that  was  once  thc»wc<ro;>ofeof  akingdom.      Addison. 

II  MET-RO-P6l'I-TAN  [niet-ro-p51'e-t9n,  W.  J.  F. 
Ja.  R.'C.  Wr.  Wb.;  me-tro-pol'e-tan,  S.  P.  K 
Sm.'],  n.  A  bishop  or  archbishoi)  who  presides 
over  the  other  bishops  of  a  province;  an  arch- 
bishop. 

The  precedency  in  each  province  was  assigned  to  the 
bishop  of  tlie  metropolis,  who  was  called  the  first  bishop,  the 
metroiiulitnn.  Barrow. 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  England,  are 
both  metropoUtaiis.  Hook. 

II  MET-RO-P6l'!-TAN,  a.  [It.  £f  Sp.  metropoli- 
tano  ;  Fr.  m.etropoUtain.']  Belonging  to  a  me 
tropolis,  or  to  an  archbishopric.  Raleigh 

t  M^-TROP'O-lITE,  n.  1.  A  metropolitan. lJrtrn;w. 
2.  A  resident  in  a  metropolis.  Hooker, 

lltMET-RO-POL'l- 
II  MET-RO-PO-LIT 

MET-RO- 

trees,  and   oihrjpo^,  iron.]     {Bot.)     A  genus   ot 
plants  with  very  hard  wood ;  iron-wood.  P.  Cyc 

t  METT,  V.  a.  &  n.     [A.  S.  OT«tere.]     To  dream. 

Chaucer. 


J-TIC,       /  flj_   Chief;   archiepis- 
T'l-CAL,  '  copal.  Selden, 

RO-SI-DE'ROS,  n.     [Gr.  n>irpn,  the  pith  of 
38,  and   aifiripoi,  iron.]     {Bot.) 


A,  E,  I,  O.  i>    y,  long;  A,  &,  1,  6,  U    t,  short;   A,  5,  J,  g,  U,  y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER  i 


METTLE 

MfiT'TLR  (mit'tl),  w.     [Corrupted  from  metal.] 

1.  That  of  which  any  thing  is  made  ;  sub- 
stance ;  metal. — See  Mktal.  Shak. 

Evcrv  man  living  almll  nmiumliy  meet  with  an  hour  of 
temptation,  a  cvrtnin  critical  hiinr,  which  ahall  mure  efpo- 
cially  try  what  mettle  hia  heart  is  made  uf.  South. 

2.  Temperament  easily  warmed  or  excited ; 
ardor;  spirit;  sprightlinoss  ;  courage. 

He  had  eiven  »o  frequent  tontlniony  of  aignal  courage.  In 
tevernl  actHina,  that  hit  mettle  wu»  never  suapccted.  Ctaremlon. 

MftT'TLKD  (-tid),  a.  Ardent ;  fiery  ;  brisk  ;  pay  ; 
sprightly  ;  spirited.   "  Mettled  steeds."  Addison. 

MfiT'TLE-s6ME  (m8t't!-8Qm),  a.  Ardent;  fiery; 
lively  ;  gay  ;  brisk  ;  sprightly  ;  courageous. 

Their  force  differs  from  true  apirit  aa  much  aa  a  vicious 
trota  a  mettlrmnu;  horae.  Taller. 

M£t'TLE-s6mE-LY,  ad.    Ardently  ;  briskly. 

MfiT'TLE-SQME-NHSS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  mettlesome.  Bailey. 

MfeT'WAND  (-w6nd),  n.  See  Metewand.  Burke. 

ME'VM  KT  TU'UM.  [L.]  {Law.)  Mine  and 
thine  ;  —  used  in  law  for  the  proper  guides  of 
right.  Whishaw. 

MEVV  (mfl),  n. ;  pi.  mew?  (mQz).      [A.  S.  micw; 

Dut.  vweuw  ;    Ger.  vieice  ;    Dan.  maage.  —  Fr. 

monctte.]     {Ornith.)  A  sea-fowl  of  the  genus 

LMrus ;  a  gull.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MEW  (mil),  n.     [Fr.  mue^  from  Low  L.  mttta, 

change.] 

1.  A  cage  for  a  bird.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  place  of  confinement;  an  enclosure. 
"  Chambers,  closets,  secret  mews."       Fairfax. 

3.  j»^.  Stables. — See  Mews.  Smart. 

MEW  (inu),  r.  a.  [i.  MEWED ;  pp.  mewing, 
MEWED.]    To  shut  up ;  to  confine  ;  to  enclose. 

More  pitv  that  the  eagle  should  be  tnewerl. 

While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty.  Shak. 

MEW,  V.  a.  [Fr.  muer,  from  L.  mitto,  mutare,  to 
change ;  It.  mudare.}  To  shed,  as  feathers  ;  to 
moult. 

He  may  spread  his  feathers  for  a  time,  but  he  will  mew 
them  soon  after.  Bacon. 

Methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  mruinp  her  mighty  youth, 
and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam. 

Milton. 

MEW,  V.  n.  To  put  on  a  new  appearance ;  to  change. 

The  fowls  about  the  field  do  sing;  now  every  thing  doth 
mew.  Ttoi>en-ille. 

MEW,  V.  n.  [Icel.  miaua;  Fr.  miavler.  —  Ger. 
mauen;  W.  meician.  —  See  Mewl.]  To  crv  as 
a  cat.     "The  cat  will  »if JO."  Shak. 

MEW'IXG,  n.    1.  The  act  of  moulting.      Walton. 
2.  The  cry  of  a  cat. 

MEWL  (niul),  V.  n.  [It.  mioylare;  Sp.  mauler; 
Fr.  miaulerJi  [i.  mewi.ed;  pp.  mewi.ino, 
MEWLED.]  To  cry,  as  an  infant ;  to  squall ;  to 
bawl. 

The  infiint. 
Mewling  and  puking  In  the  nurse's  arms.  Shak. 

MEWL'fR,  n.  One  who  squalls  or  mewls.  Cotgrave. 

MEW^  (mu/,'),  n.  pi.  [See  Mew.]  Places  for  en- 
closing horses  ;  stables. 

Id- On  the  north  side  of  Charing  Cross  stand  the 
royal  stables,  called,  from  tlio  original  use  of  the 
building  on  their  site,  the  Mews ;  having  been  used 
for  keeping  the  king's  falcons,  at  least  from  the  time 
of  Ricliard  II.     Pennant. 

M6x'J-cAN,  n.    {Geog.)  A  native  of  Mexico. 

M£x'1-cAn,  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  Mexico.  Tudor. 

t  MEYNT,  a.    Min-?led.  —  See  Meine. 

M(;-ZE"'RE-QN,  «.  [It.  7nazzerpon  ;  Sp.macereon; 
Fr.  tn>'::treon.'\  {Hot.)  A  deciduous  shrub  with 
pink  flowers  ;  Daphne  7nezereum.  IjOudon. 

MEZ'V-z5tH,  n.  A  name  given  to  pieces  of 
parchment  which  were  anciently  fixed  on  the 
door-posts  of  houses.  IVeale. 

MfiZ'ZA-NINE,  n.  [It.  mezzanino;  mezzo,  half, 
middle;  Vt.  mezzanine.'^     (Arch.) 

1.  A  story  of  small  height  introduced  between 
two  higher  ones.  Brande. 

2.  A  low  window,  less  in  height  than  in 
breadth.  Buchanan. 

MKZZJl  FOCK  (m8d'/.9  vO'cha).  [It.]  (iUjM.)\Vith 
a  moderate  strength  of  tone.  Moore. 

BJfKZZO  (mSd'zS  or  m«t'z8),  n.  [It.]  Middle; 
mean.  Smart. 
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II  MEZ'Zb-Rt-Ut ' rb  (m«d'/.»-r9-le'v8  or  mit'zA- 
r9-l«'v8),  n.  [It.]  Middle  relief,  or  demi-rclief, 
between  bass-relief  and  high-relief.   Maundrell. 

II  MftZ'/0-89-PRA'N6  (mfid'zO-),  n.  [It.]  IMua.) 
The  middle  species  of  the  female  voice.  Moore. 

II  MftZ'ZQ-TiNT  (mSd'zo-tInt),  n.     Mezzotinto. 
ggf  Mezzotint  is  the  Anglicized  form,  and  is  used 
by  some  resiiectahle  authorities.     Oent.  Mag. 

II  MftZ'ZQ-TlNT'gR,  n.  One  who  practises  mezzo- 
tinto.  yValjiole. 

II  m£Z-ZQ-TIN'TO  (m«d-zo-tIn't8  or  m«t-zo-tTn't8) 
[mfit-8o-tIn't6,  S.  iV.  P.  J.  F. ;  m«t-zo-tIn't8,  Ja. 
Sm.  C. ;  nifiz-o-tIn't8,  E.  K.  Wb.],  n.  I  It.,  half- 
tinted;  m«so,' middle,  and  tinto,  tint.J  A  kind 
of  engraving  on  copper,  resembling,  in  its  ef- 
fects,' the  old  style  of  drawings  in  Indian  ink. 

B^  It  consists  in  scratching,  by  means  of  a  tool 
called  a  cradle,  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate  uni- 
formly, so  that  an  impresMion  taken  from  it  in  that 
stale  would  be  entirely  black  ;  then  tracing  the  draw- 
ing, and  scraping  and  burnishing  up  the  strongest 
lights,  until  the  desired  etl'ect  is  produced.    FairhoU. 

II  m£z-ZQ-TIn'TO,  V.  a.  To  engrave  or  repre- 
sent in  mezzotinto.     [e.]  Gent.  Mag. 

II  MftZ'ZQ-TlNT-PAINT'^R,  n.  One  who  paints 
in  mezzotinto.  Gent.  Mag. 

MIIORR  (mbr),  n.  {Zo6l.)  A  species  of  antelope. 
—  See  MoHR.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MJ-AR'^YR-ITE,  n.  [Gr.  iitlmv,  less,  and  Spyvoof, 
silver.]  (J//n.)  A  rare  black  mineral  containing 
antimony,  silver,  and  sulphur.  Dana. 

MI'A^M  [mi'Szm,  S.  W.  K.  Sm.  Wb.\  niS'azm, 
Ja.  IFr.J,  n. ;  pi.  mI'X^m?.  [Gr.  iiiaaim,  defile- 
ment;  iiiniviD,  to  pollute;  It.  tniasma;  Sp.  wij- 
asmas  ;  Fr.  miasme.]  A  noxious  exhalation  or 
particle  floating  in  the  air  ;  miasma.       Harvey. 

MI-A§'MA,  n. ;  pi.  Ml-Xij'MA-TA.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
Iilaaita.'l  A  noxious  particle,  substance,  or  ex- 
halation floating  in  the  air ;  miasm.      Qu.  Rev. 

Mf-A§'MAL,  a.    Miasmatic.  James  Johnson. 

MI-A§-MAt'IC,         }  a.      [It.    miasmatico ;    Fr. 

MI-A§-MAt'I-CAL,  )  miasmatique.]   Relating  to, 

or  containing,  miasma  or  miasms.         Qu.  Rev. 

Mi-A§'M.\-TYST,  n.  One  versed  in  miasmata  or 
noxious  exhalations.  Barton. 

MI'CA,  n.  [L.,  a  little  bit,  a  grain  ;  mico,  to  glit- 
ter; It.,  Sp.,  cSf  Fr.  wijca.]  (Min.)  A  mineral 
generally  found  in  thin,  smooth,  elastic  lamina>, 
of  various  colors  and  degrees  of  transparency. 
It  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  granite.  Brande. 

Mi-CA'CEOrS  (ml-ka'shi.is,  66),  ffl.  [l\.  micaceo; 
Fr.  micace.]  Partaking  of,  or  like,  mica  ;  glitter- 
ing ;  shining.    "  Micaceous  nodules."  Pennant. 

MrCA-SCHlST  (-shist),  n.  {Min.)  Mica-slate.— 
See  Mica-slate.  Ure. 

Mf'CA-SLATE,  n.  {Min.)  One  of  the  lowest  of 
the  stratified  rocks,  composed  of  quartz  and 
mica ;  mica-schist.  Brande. 

MICE,  n.  pi.  of  mouse.     See  Mot'SE. 

Mf'CHA-pL-lTE,  n.  {Mill.)  A  variety  of  opal, 
from  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  Azores.    Dana. 

m!cH'A?L-MAS  (mTk'?l-m9s),  n.  [Michael  and 
wirt.M.]  The  feast  of  the  archangel  Michael, 
celebrated  on  the  29th  of  September.        Carew. 

t  mTcHE,  or  mIch,  r.  n.    1.  To  pilfer ;  to  commit 

secret  theft.  Gnirer. 

2.  To  lurk  out  of  sight ;  to  lie  hid  ;  to  skulk  ; 

to  play  truant.  Spenser. 

t  .MTcII'RR  JmTrh'fr,  .«?.  P.  J.  Sm.  ;  ml'cli?r,  IF.], 
M.     [Old  Fr.  -niichft.] 

1.  A  thief;  a  pilferer.  Chaueer. 

2.  One  who  keeps  out  of  sight ;  a  lazy  loiterer ; 
a  truant ;  a  skulker.  Sidney. 

tMlCH'5R-Y,  n.    Theft ;  cheating.  Gotcer. 

mTcH'ING,  p.  a.  Acting  like  a  thief ;  lying  hid  ; 
being  concealed  ;  skulking ;  meeching.      Shak. 

MIc;kI.E  (mtk'kl),  a.     [A.  S.  micel,  murel;  leel. 
mikel ;     Scot,    mekil,     muckle.  —  Gr.    ^ifyoiii?.] 
Much  ;  great.     [Obsolete,  colloquial,  or  local.] 
Many  a  little  make*  a  miekle.  Oamrien. 


MICROSCOPE 

Mi'CO,  n,  {Zo'd.)  A  species  of  small  monkey 
having  the  face  and  ears  of  a  bright  vennilion 
color,  the  body  covered  with  long,  silvery-white 
hair,  and  the  tail  of  a  dark-chestnut  color; 
Simia  argentata  of  Linnteus.  Eng,  Cyc. 

Mi'CRO-COAT,  n.  [Or.  tiiKfif,  small,  and  Eng. 
coiU.]     A  little  coat.  Swifi. 

M1'CRQ-c6§M  [ml'kr<>-k8zm,  .*?.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  H.  Wr. ;  iiilk'ri.>-k»zm,  Anh],  n.  [Gr. 
lnKp6Koofio( ;  iiiK(t6(,  little,  and  (oir^tff,  tne  world  ; 
L.  tnicrocosmus  ;  It.  if  Sp.  microcoamo  ;  Fr.  mi- 
crocosme.]  The  little  world ;  man  considered 
as  an  epitome  of  the  macrocosm,  or  great  world. 

Philoaophem  say  that  man  is  ■  microeotm,  or  Ultl*  vorid, 
resembling  in  miniature  every  part  of  tlw  ptaX.  Sw^fL 

Ml-CRQ-CO§  MIC         )  a.    Pertaining  to  the  mi- 

Ml-CRQ-CO§'MI-CAL,  >  crocosm.  Broum. 

Microcogmic  salt,  (Chem.)  plionphate  of  soda   and 

ammonia,  a  triplesalt  ;  —  so  called  in  allmion  to  man 

as  the  microco.tm,  the  salt  having  been  timt  extracted 

from  human  urine.  Ure. 

Ml-CRQ-CQ^-MOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  iiiKfAxocuot, 
the  microcosm,  and  yP^^i  ^^  describe.]  The 
description  of  man  as  a  little  world.  Earle,  1628. 

MI-CRQ-CoCs'TlC,  a.  [Gr.  inKp6i,  small,  and 
iiKovoTiKdi,  belonging  to  the  sense  of  hearing.] 
Noting  instruments  that  increase  the  intensity 
of  sounds.  Dunglison, 

mI'CRQ-DCN,  n.  [Gr.  /n«prfj,  small,  and  iiobi, 
dhuvrii,  a  tooth.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  extinct 
fishes  of  the  thick-toothed  family.  Brandt. 

MI-CRQ-GRAPH'IC,  a.  [Fr.  micrographi/fue.] 
Pertaining  to  micrography.  Grijfith. 

MI-CROG'RA-PHY  [ml-kr8g'r»-f?,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  ml'kro-grif-f ,  N.  A'.],  n.  [Gt.  /ttxpSt,  small, 
and  YP^'h'i  to  describe ;  Sp.  micrograjla ;  Fr. 
micrographie.']  The  description  of  such  objects 
as  are  too  minute  to  be  seen  without  the  help  of 
a  microscope.  Grew. 

MT'CRQ-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  /iicpik.  small,  and  liBoi,  a 
stone.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  having  very  small 
crystals  ;  pyrochlore.  Dana, 

Mi-CR6L'0-QY,  n.  [Gr.  />irf>tff,  small,  and  kdyof, 
a  discourse.]  The  science  or  doctrine  of  micro- 
scopic animals  and  plants.  Craig. 

MI'-CROM'^-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  ii"?*i,  small,  and  /i/rpov, 
a  measure  ;  It.  &  Sp.  micrometro ;  Fr.  micro- 
metre.] An  instrument  applied  to  telescopes 
and  microscopes  for  measuring  very  small  ais- 
tances,  or  the  diameters  of  objects  which  sub- 
tend very  small  angles.  Brande. 
aff  The  irire  micromrtrr,  consisting  of  two  fine 
wires  stretched  upon  twu  frames  which  move  later- 
ally upon  each  other.  Is  much  used  in  delicate  as- 
tronomical observations.    Brande. 

Ml-CRQ-MfeTRIC,        )  „.    Belonging  to  the  mi- 


Mf-CRQ-MfiT'RI-CAL,  )  crometer. 


Craig. 


Mi'CRO-PIIO.N'E,  n.  [Gr.  /<ice^,  small,  and  ^ni, 
sound  ;  It.  microfonio ;  Sp.  microfinto  ;  Fr. 
microjihone.]  (itus.)  An  instrument  for  in- 
creasing the  intensity  of  low  sounds.      Brande. 

Mf-CRQ-PH6N'|CS,  n.  pL  [Gr.  /.icptft,  small,  and 
0<5ii7,  sound.]  The  science  or  the  art  of  magni- 
fying low  sounds.  Buchanan, 

Mi-CRftPH'Q-NOCS,  a.  Increasing  the  intensity 
of  sounds  ;  microcoustic.  Dunglison, 

Ml-CROPH'Q-NY,  n.  [Gr.  iiiKpif,  small,  and  ^»i», 
voice.]     Weakness  of  voice.  Wright. 

Mi-CRftPH'THAL-MY,  n.  [Gr.  ^««r»<t,  small,  and 
d(l>0aifi6(,  the  eye.]  A  morbid  sinallness  of  the 
eyes.  Smart. 

Mf-CRO-PHtl/LOUS,     or     Mi-CR<'>PH'YI^LOC8 

(1.31)",  a.     [Gr.  hikp^,  small,  and  ^xior,  a  leaf.] 
(Bot.)  Having  small  leaves.  Smart. 

MI'CRO-PYI.E,  »».  [Or.  iiiKti^,  small,  and  Hin,  a 
gatc.^    {Bot.)  The  closed  orifice  of  a  seed.  Gray. 

Mi'CRQ-SroPE  [nil'krcvskSp.  S\  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Jit.  A.  Sm.  R.  H  r. ;  m1k'n>-sk8p,  Martin,  Ash],  n. 
[Gr.  fiiKpif,  small,  and  (r«oriM,  to  view  ;  It.  A  Sp. 
microscojrio;  Fr.  microscope.]  An  optical  in- 
strument,  for  seeing  and  examining  objects 
which  are  too  minute  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye.  Brmester. 

Orfhydrogen  auerMcsf*.     8«e  OxVilYDROeKlf.  ^ 


MiEN,  SiB.;   m6vE,   N5r,  s6N;   Hthl.,  BOR,  RtX.F..  —  C,  O,  c.  |,  soft;  C,  R,  c,  f,  hard;   ?  n*  «;   %  at  gs.  — THIS,  Ibis. 
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a.     [It.  §  Sp.  microscopi- 
co ;  Fr.  niieroscopique7\ 


Solar  microscope,,  a  microscope  by  which  the  solar 
rays  produce  on  a  screen  a  magnified  image  of  the 
Abject. — See  Solar.  Brande. 

Mi'CRO-SCOPE,  V.  a.  To  examine  with  a  micro- 
scope. Month.  Rev. 

t-MI-CRO-SCO'PJ-AL,  a.    Microscopic.  Berkeley. 

mi-cro-sc6p'ic, 

Mi-CRO-SC6P'l-CAL, 

1.  'Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  microscope. 

2.  Made  with,  or  aided  by,  a  microscope.  "  Mi- 
croscopical observations."  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Very  small  or  minute  ;  as,  "  Microscopic 
animals. 

MI-CRO-SCdP'l-CAL-T.Y,  ad.  In  a  microscopic 
manner.  "  Qu.  Rev. 

MI'CRO-SCO-PIST,  n.    One  versed  in  microscopy. 

MI-CR6s'CQ-PY,  n.  The  art  by  which  small  ob- 
jects are  made  to  appear  large.  Maunder. 

MTC-Ty-RT"TION  (mlk-ty-rTsh'un),  n.  [L.  mic- 
turio,  micturitus,  to  void  urine.]  The  act,  or 
morbid  frequency,  of  voiding  urine.  Dunglison. 

MtD,  a.  [M.  Goth,  midja;  A.  S.  midd.  —  See 
Middle.]  Middle;  equally  between  two  ex- 
tremes ;  —  used  in  composition ;  as,  "  Mid- 
day." Pope. 

tMiD,  n.  Middle;  midst.  "  Mid  of  night."  Dri/dmi. 

MI'DA,  n.  [Gr.  /i('(5nf.]  A  worm  or  maggot  from 
which  is  produced  the  bean-fly.  Chambers. 

t  MId'-A^E,  n.    The  middle  age  of  life.       Shak. 

MiD'-AiR,  n.    The  middle  of  the  sky.        Milton. 

Mf'DAS,  n.  ■  (Zo'l.)  A  sub-genus  of  smaM  South 
American  monkeys  ;  tamarin.  Enff.  Cyc. 

MI'DAS'§-EAR,  n.  [Midas,  in  Greek  mythology, 
whose  ears  were  turned  to  ass's  ears  by  Apollo.] 
{Conch.)  A  phytophagous  mollusk,  whose  organs 
of  respiration  are  formed  for  breathing  air,  with 
a  shell  somewhat  oval  or  ovate-oblong ;  Auricula 
Midte.  Enj.  Cyc. 

MlD'-CHAN-Nt;L,  n.    The  middle  of  a  channel. 

MID'-COURSE  (mtd'kors),  n.  Middle  of  the  way. 
"Ere  day's  mid-course."  Milton. 

MID'— DAY  (mid'da),  a.  Meridional ;  being  at 
noon.     "  The  mid-day  sun."  Sidney. 

MTd'-DAY  (mTd'da),  Jt.  [K.^.  midday.']  Noon; 
noontide  ;  the  meridian.  Donne. 

MId'DEN  (inld'dn),  n.  FA.  S.  middiny.]  A  dung- 
hill.     [North  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

MId'DEN-CROW,  n.  A  name  given,  in  some 
parts  of  England,  to  the  common  crow.  Booth. 

tMID'DfST,  a.;  superl.  of  mid.  Middlemost. 
"  Amongst  the  middest  crowd."  Spenser. 

MId'DING,  71.  A  dunghill.  — See  Mivdb^. Phillips. 

MTd;dLE  (mld'dl),  a.  [M.  Goth,  mid/a;  A.  S. 
midd,  midilel,  or  middle;  Dut.  midden;  Ger. 
mitten;  Dan.  (Sr  Sw.  midteu;  Icel.  midr.  —  Gr. 
fi{fio( ;  L.  medius ;  It.  mezzo ;  Sp.  medio ;  Port. 
mayo ;  Fr.  midi.] 

1.  Equally  distant  from  the  two  extremes ; 
mean  ;  medial.    "  Middle  parts."  Milton. 

I  like  people  of  muldU  understanding  and  middle  rank. 

Swift. 

2.  Intermediate ;  intervening. 

Will,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends.       Daricii. 
Middle  ases,  a  period  comprisin;!  about  seven  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  years,  from  tlie  5th  or  the  8th  cen- 
tury to  tlie  IStli  century  of  tlie  Christian  era. tfirf- 

<a«,^nn-cr,  the  loneest  finger.  —  Miildle  latitude,  (JVaut.) 
the  half  sum  of  the  two  latitudes  when  both  are  of 
the  same  name,  or  the  half  difference  of  the  latitudes 

when  both  are  not  of  the  same  name Middle  Inti- 

tude  sailing,  the  method  of  computing  cases  in  sailing  ■ 
t)y  means  of  the  middle  latitude;  a  combination  of 
plane  and  parallel  sailing,  the  difference  of  longitude 
being  reckoned  upon  the  middle  parallel  between  the  ' 
latitude  sailed  from  and  the  latitude  arrived  at.  Da-  j 
vies.  Mir.  Diet.  —  Middle  passage,  or  mid-passa<re,  the  I 
passage  of  a  slave-ship  from  Africa  across  the  Atlantic  ' 
Ocean.  —  Middle  rail,  L/ireh.)  the  rail  of  a  door  level 
with  the  hand,  on  which  the  lock  is  nsitally  fixed.  ' 
—  Middle  term,  {Logic.)  that  term  of  a  syllogism  with  \ 
which  the  two  extremes  of  the  conclusion  aic  sepa-  j 
rately  compared.     Brande.  ■    i 

telD  DLE  (mid'dl),  n.   The  part  or  the  place  equal-  j 


ly   distant  from  the   extremities   or   from  the 
verge ;  the  midst ;  the  centre. 

The  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  The  middle  of  a  street  is  half-way  between 
the  houses  or  the  fences  on  opposite  sides  ;  the  middle 
of  January  is  half-way  between  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  month.  The  midst  of  a  forest  is  a  point 
equally  distant  from  all  parts  of  the  outside.  The 
centre  of  a  circle,  the  point  equally  distant  from  all 
parts  of  the  circumference.  The  middle  of  a  line ;  the 
midst  of  trouble  ;  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

mId'DLE-A^E,  a.  Belonging  to  the  middle  ages  ; 
mediajval.  HaltiwcU. 

mId'DLE-A^E,  n.  Middle  part  of  life.   Addison. 

MID'DLE-Ag^ED  (mid'dl-ajd),  a.  Of  the  middle 
period  of  life  ;  placed  about  the  middle  of  life. 
"  A  middle-aged  vasia."  •  Swift. 

MID'DLE-DECK,  n.  (Naut.)  The  middle  deck 
in  a  vessel  with  three  decks.  Wright. 

MIU'DLE-EARTH,  n.  The  earth,  as  considered 
between  heaven  and  hell.  Shak. 

MID'DLE-GROUND,  n.  {Paint.)  The  central  por- 
tion of  a  picture.  Fairholt. 

MIDiDLE— M.AN,  n.  1.  A  man  who  has  the  dis- 
posal or  sale  of  goods,  or  the  renting  of  lands 
as  agent  between  two  parties,  the  buyer  and 
seller,  or  the  landlord  and  tenant.     McCulloch. 

2.  One  in  the  middle  rank ;  a  commoner.  "  The 
great  parliamentary  middle-man.^'         Disraeli. 

3.  {Mil.)  One  who  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  file.  Crabb. 

mId'DLE-MOST,  a.  superl.    Being  in  the  middle. 

m!d'DLE-P6sT,  n.     {Arch.)  The  king-post. 

t  MlD'DLgR,  n.     A  mediator.  Bible,  1551. 

MID'DLE-SlZED  (-sized),  a.  Being  of  middle  or 
average  size.  Hawkins. 

MID'DLE-TINT,  n.  {Paint.)  A  mixed  tint  in 
which  bright  colors  never  predominate.  Fairholt. 

MId'DLE-VOIOE,  n.  {Greek  Gram.)  The  voice 
or  category  which  includes  verbs  that  express 
an  action  terminating  in  the  agent,  or  the  verbs 
which  are  called,  in  some  languages,  reflective. 

t  mId'DLE-WIT'TPD,  a.  Of  moderate  abilities. 
"The  iniddle-witted  people."  Walton. 

m1d'I)L|NG,  a.  Of  middle  rank,  degree,  or  qual- 
ity ;  of  moderate  size,  extent,  or  capacity  ;  pas- 
sable ;  mediocre  ;  average ;  moderate  ;  ordinary. 

Longinus  preferred  the  sublime  genius  that  sometimes  errs 
to  the  iniddhng  or  indifferent  one  which  makes  few  faults, 
but  seldom  rises  to  any  excellence.  Dryden. 

MID'DI.ING-LY,  ad.     Passably;  indifferently. 

MID'DHNG§,  n.  pi.  The  name  applied  by  millers 
to  the  finest  kind  of  bran.  Simmonds. 

mTd'-EARTH,  n.     The  middle  of  the  earth. 

MId'-EARTH,  a.     Inland.  Fairfax. 

mTd'-GAL-L^Y,  n.     The  middle  of  a  ship.  West. 

MId^E  (mij),  71.  [A.  S.  micrfc,myge;  Dut.  mug; 
Ger.  mi'cke  ;  Dan.  niyg  ;  Sv/.  7nygga.']     A  gnat. 

Where  the  midge  dares  not  venture.  Percy's  Rel. 

MID(?'gT,  n.    The  sand-fly.     [Canada.]     Ogilvie. 

Min'-HEAV-EN  (mld'h6v-vn),  n.     1.  The  middle 

of  heaven  or  of  the  sky.  Milto7i. 

2.  The  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  at  the 

meridian  at  any  time.  Crabb. 

MlD'-HotyR  (mid'tiar),  71.  The  middle  part  of  the 
day.  Mili07i. 

MID'LAND,  a.    1.  Remote  from  the  coast  or  sea ; 

interior.     "  Midlnnd  towns."  Hoirell. 

2.  Surrounded  by  land ;  mediterranean.  "  The 

midla7td  sea."  Dryden. 

mTd'LEG,  w.    The  middle  of  the  leg.  Baron. 

MiD'LfiNT,  n.     The  middle  of  lent.        Wheatl^y. 

MID'LENT-JNG,o.  Visiting  at  midlent.  Wheatley. 

mId'MOST,  a. ;  supe7-l.  of  mid.    Middlemost. 

MID'NIGHT  (mld'nitl,  n.  Twelve  o'clock  at  night ; 

the  middle  or  depth  of  night.  Milton. 

Mln'NIGHT  (mtd'nit),  a.     Being  in  the  middle  of 

the  night.     "  Midnight  studies."  Bacon. 

MiU'N66N,  w.    The  middle  of  the  day.       Milton. 


MiD'RlB,  n.  {Bot.)  The  middle  or  main  rib  of  a 
leaf.  Gray. 

MId'rIff,  n.     [A.  S.  midrif;  mid,  mid- 
dle, and  hrif,  the  bowels.]      {A7iat.) 
The  diaphragm.  —  See  Diaphr.\gm. 
Dutiglison. 

mId'— r66f,  n.     A  central  arch.  Savage, 

MID'-SEA,  n.     The  middle  of  the  sea.      Dryden. 

MID'SHIP,  a.  Belonging  to  the  middle  of  the 
ship.  Smart. 

MID'SHIP-BEAM,  n.  {Ship-building.)  The  beam 
on  which  the  extreme  breadth  of  a  vessel  is 
formed.  Mar.  Diet. 

mTd'SHIP-BEND,  n.  {Ship-building.)  The  broad- 
est frame  in  a  vessel.  Mar.  Diet. 

MiD'SHIP-MAN,  n.  ;  pi.  mTd'shTp-men.  {Naut.) 
A  kind  of  naval  cadet  on  board  a  vessel  of  war, 
appointed  as  a  junior  officer  from  the  first  class 
of  volunteers.  Mar.  Diet. 

Ji  passed  midshipman  is  one  who  has  passed  an  ex- 
amination in  seamanship,  &c. 

MID'SHIPS,  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  The  timbers  at  the 
broadest  part  of  the  vessel.  Dana. 

MID'SHIPS,  ad.  {Naut.)  In  the  middle  of  the 
ship,  either  with  reference  to  length  or  breadth : 
amidships.  Wilkes. 

MID'SKY,  n.     The  middle  of  the  sky.         Milton. 

mIdST,  n.     The  middle  ;  the  central  part. 

In  the  midst  an  altar  as  a  landmark  stood.  Milton. 

fl®=The  phrases  our  midst,  their  midst,  &c.,  are  of 
recent  introduction,  and  they  have  been  used  by  some 
respectable  writers.  "  A  new  element  has  been  in- 
troduced into  their  midst."    Ec.  Rev. 

So  in  their  midst  his  form  was  seen.       J.  Montgomery. 

MIdsT,  a.     Midmost ;  being  in  the  middle. 

Uim  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end.      Milton. 

MIdsT,  prep.     Poetically  used  for  amidst. 

From  midst  the  golden  cloud.  dfilton, 

MID'-STREAM,  n.  The  middle  of  a  stream.  Dry de7i. 

MID'SUM-MgR,  71.  The  middle  of  summer ;  the 
summer  solstice,  June  21st  or  22d.  Gay. 

Midsummer  day,  June  24th,  the  festival  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist. 

mId'TIME,  ji.  The  middle  point  of  time.  Drayton. 

MID'wAld,  n.    A  bird  that  eats  bees.  Ash. 

t  mId'WARD,  a.  [A.  S.  midde-weard.]  Being 
in  the  middle.  Prompt.  Parv. 

MID'wAY,  n.    The  middle  of  the  way  or  passage. 

mId'WAY,  a.    Being  in  the  middle. 

The  crows  and  chouglis  that  wing  the  midway  air.     Shale. 

mId'wAY,  ad.     In  the  middle  of  the  passage. 

MID'wIfE  [mtd'wif,  S.  W.P.J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.; 
mtd'wlf  or  niTd'wif,  K.],  n. ;  pi.  mId'wive§. 
[According  to  Jxmius  and  Skinner  from  A.  S. 
med,  meed  or  reward,  and  tcif  a  woman  or 
wife ;  —  Verstegan,  mede-wyf,  a  woman  of  mede 
or  merit,  deserving  recompense; — Todd,  A.  S. 
mid,  with,  and  v^yf,  wife,  i.  e.  the  wife  or  woman 
attendant  upon  or  with  a  woman  in  childbirth.] 
A  woman  who  assists  women  in  childbirth ;  a 
woman  who  practises  obstetrics.  Dunglison. 
j^tg^The  derivation  of  midwife  is  uncertain,  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  ;  but  when  we  find 
it  spelt  medewife  and  meadwife  in  Wickliffe's  Bible, 
this  leaves  hardly  a  doubt  that  it  is  the  wife  or  woman 
who  acts  for  a  meed  or  reward.      Trench. 

MiD'WIFE,  V.  a.  1.  To  perform  the  office  of  a 
midwife  ;  to  assist  in  childbirth.  Brevint. 

2.  To  help  into  the  world  ;  to  produce. 

An  embryo  ready  to  be  mUlwi/ed  into  the  world.    Gedde*. 

mId'WIFE,  v.  n.  To  act  as  a  midwife.  Warhurton. 

MId'W1FE-RY  [mTd'wjf-re,  .S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.; 
mJd'wIf-re,  'K.  Sm.  Wr.;  mid'wlf-re,  Wb.],  n. 

1.  The  art  of  aiding  and  facilitating  child- 
birth ;  obstetrics.  Dmiglison. 

2.  The  business  of  a  midwife.  Johnson 

3.  Cooperation  in,  or  help  to,  production. 

So  hasty  fVuits  and  too  ambitious  flowers. 

Scorning  the  midwitery  of  ripening  showers. 

In  spite  of  frosts,  spring  from  the  unwilling  earth.    Stepnep. 

MId'WIF-ISH,  a.  Relating  to  midwifery ;  obstet- 
ric,    [ii.]  Johnson. 
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MiD'wiN-TgR,  n.  Thj  middle  of  winter;  the 
winter  solstice,  December  2l8t,  22d,  or  23d. 

f  mId' VVI VE,  V.  a.    To  midwife.        Bp.  II.  King. 

Ml  I)' WOOD  (-wad),  a.  Being  in  the  middle  of  a 
wood.  Thomson. 

Mi'5-MiTE,  n.  (Mm.)  A  green  magnesian  car- 
bonate of  lime,  from  'Mienio,  in  Tuscany.  Dana. 

mIbN  (mSn),  n.  [Ger.  miene  ;  Dan.  &:  Sw.  mine  ; 
Gael,  moina.  — Tr.  mine.']  Air ;  look ;  aspect ; 
countenance  ;  external  appearance  ;  manner. 


What  winning  Rriiccs!  what  ni^jcstic  rnieni 
Shu  niovi'M  a  goUdvus,  and  ahe  luoica  a  qucea. 

Syn.  —  See  Air. 


Pope. 


HIFF,  n.      Slight  resentment  or  offence ;  slight 

anger;  pique.     [Colloquial.]  l^egge. 

She  is  in  a  little  sort  of  miff  about  a  ballad.        Arbuthnot. 

MIfF,  I',  a.  ["  Perhaps  from  Dut.  maffelen,  to 
mutter."  Richardnon.]  [i.  miffed  ;  pp.  miff- 
ing, MIFFED.]  To  offend  slightly ;  to  displease ; 
to  affront.     [Colloquial.]  Jennings. 

MIfFED  (iriTft),p.  a.  Slightly  offended ;  displeased. 

MIGHT  (mit),  t.  from  may.  [A.  S.  mihte.']  Could; 
had  power  to  do. 

MIGHT  (init),  n.     [M.  Goth,  mahts;  A.  S.  miht; 

Dan.   maqt;  Frs.  <Sf  Ger.  macht;   Sw.  S^  Icel. 

makt.]     Power ;  strength  ;  force  ;  ability. 

Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might. 

Eccl.  ix.  10. 

With  might  and  mam,  with  might  or  utmost  strength. 
MIGHT'fCl,  a.    Mighty ;  powerful.        Chaxwer. 

MIGH'Tl-LY  (nil't?-le),  ad.     [A.  S.  mihtilice.] 

1.  Powerfully  ;  forcibly ;  efficaciously. 

So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed,  .ids  xix.  20. 

2.  Vehemently;  vigorously;  violently. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law:  strive  mightily,  but  eat  and 
drink  as  friends.  Shak. 

3.  In  a  great  degree  ;  very  much. 

I  was  miiihtily  pleased  with  a  story  applicable  to  this  piece 
of  philosophy.  S/iertutor. 

ilg^  "  This  is  a  sense  scarcely  to  be  admitted  but  in 
low  language."    Johnsun. 

MiGH'T|-NESS  (ml'te-n6s),  n.     [A.  S.  mi/ifignes.] 

1.  Power ;  greatness ;  height  of  dignity. 

Then  in  a  moment  sec 
How  soon  this  mightinenn  meets  misery.  Shak. 

2.  A  title  of  dignity  ;  highness,     [r.] 

■Will 't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your  hands?    Shak. 

f  MIGHT'LfiSS,  a.    Weak  ;  powerless.     Brunne. 

MIgH'TY  (mi'te),  a.  [A.  S.  mihtig  ;  miht,  might.] 

1.  Efaving  might  or  force  ;  strong  ;  valiant ; 
valorous  ;  courageous ;  powerful ;  potent. 

He  is  wise  in  heart  and  might!/  in  strength.       Job  ix.  4. 
lie  from  him  will  raise 
A  might;/  nation.  Milton. 

2.  Very  great ;  vast ;  enormous  ;  huge. 
Giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise.  Milton. 

3.  Expressing  or  implying  power.      "Mighty 
works."  Matt.  xi.  21. 

4.  Impetuous  ;  violent ;  vehement ;  tempes- 
tuous. "  Mighty  thunderings  and  ]v\i\."Ex.  ix.28. 

5.  Of  superior  eminence  ;  excellent ;  high. 
Lydiatc  excelled  the  mighty  Scaliger  and  Scldcn.       Echard. 

6.  Important ;  momentous. 

I  'II  sing  of  heroes  and  of  kinf^s; 

In  mighty  numlwrs  mighty  tilings.  Cowley. 

Syn.  — See  Powerful. 

MIgh'TY  (mi't?),  ofl.  In  a  great  degree;  very. 
[Colloquial.]     "  Mighty  good  sort  of  people." 

Wilberforce. 

MT0N'IARD(-y9rd),a.  [Tr.mignard.']  Soft ;  dain- 
ty ;  pretty  ;  —  written  also  miniara.    B.  Jonson. 

t  MIg'NQN,  v.  a.  [Fr.  mignon,  a  favorite.]  To 
flatter.  Daniel. 

MIoN-0-N6TTE'  (mTii-yo-n6t'),  n.  [Fr.  mignon- 
nette,  dim.  of  mignon,  a  darling.]  {tiot.)  A  plant 
and  flower  prized  for  its  sweet  scent ;  Reseda 
odorata.  Loudon. 

Ml'GRANT,  a.    Migratory,    [r.]  Pennant. 

Mf 'GRANT,  n.    One  who  migrates,  [r.]  Speetator. 

MI'GRATE,  r.  n.  [I,,  migro,  migrntii.s;  It.  wf- 
grare;  Sp.  etnigrar  ;  Fr.  migrer.]     ft.  miorat- 

ED  ;  pp.  .MIOUATINO,  MIOUATBD.]     To  pass  tO  a 


place  of  residence  in  another  country  or  dis- 
trict ;  to  change  residence. 

The  Tuscans  were  a  branch  of  the  Feiugi  that  miqmUd 
into  Europe.  Lautihorae, 

Mi-GRA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  migratio;  It.  migrazione ; 
Sp.  emijracion;  tr.  migration.] 

1.  The  act  of  migrating ;  change  of  residence. 

The  migration  of  birds, ...  I  know  net  how  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  it,  it  is  so  strange  and  admirable.  J{ay. 

2.  Change  of  place  ;  removal ;  movement. 

Migrations  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  Woodward. 

MI'GRA-TQ-RY,  a.  Disposed  to  remove  from  one 
place  to  another ;  nomadic  ;  wandering. 

This  purpose  is  sometimes  carried  out  by  a  sort  of  migra- 
tory instinct.  Burke. 

MIL-.^N-E§E',  n.  sing.  &  pi.  (Geog.)  A  native  or 
natives  oi'  Milan.  P.  Cyc. 

MILCH,  a.    [A.  S.  mek.  —See  Mii.k.] 

1.  Giving  milk.     "  Milch  cnws."      Mortimer. 

2.  t  Soft ;  tender ;  merciful.  Iluloet. 

The  instant  burst  of  clamor  that  she  made 

Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eye  of  heaven.    Shak. 

MILD,  a.  [A.  S.,  Dut.,  Frs.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  i^  Sw. 
mild;  Icel.  mildr.] 

1.  Kind ;  tender ;  indulgent ;  clement ;  gentle ; 
compassionate  ;  not  severe ;  not  cruel ;  pacific. 

To  adore  him  as  a  mild  and  merciful  being.         Roger*. 

2.  Indicating;  a  gentle,  tender,  compassion- 
ate, or  calm  spirit ;  as,  "  A  mild  look." 

3.  Not  violent;  pleasant;  soft;  agreeable. 

The  folding  gates  diffused  a  silver  light. 

And  with  a  milder  gleam  refreshed  the  sight     Adduon. 

4.  Not  acrid ;  not  corrosive;  not  sharp;  as- 
suasive  ;  mollifying  ;  lenitive.  Arbuthnot. 

Syn.  — See  Gentle,  Pacific. 

MTl'DEW  (mll'du),  n.  [A.  S.  mildeato;  Ger. 
mehUhtm.  —  Derived  by  Somner  and  Lye  from 
L.  met,  honey,  and  Eng.  dew.]  A  disease  in 
plants ;  a  rusty  or  mouldy  appearance,  which 
causes  blight,  decay,  or  death  of  plants ;  some- 
times called  rust  and  blight.  It  is  produced  by 
innumerable  minute  fungi.  Brande. 

MIL'DEVV  (mll'du),  v.  a.  [i.  mildewed  ;  pp. 
MILDEWING,  mildewed.]  To  taint  with  mil- 
dew ;  to  blight ;  to  corrupt ;  to  spoil.  "  He  mil- 
dews the  white  wheat."  Shak. 

MiL'DEWED  (mll'dQd),  p.  a.  Injured  by  mildew. 
"  Like  a  mildewed  ear."  Shak 

MILD'LY,  ad.  In  a  mild  manner ;  tenderly  ;  gently. 

MILD'Npss,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  mild; 
gentleness  ;  tenderness  ;  clemency. 

Far  ft-om  the  mildness  of  a  Christian  spirit.  Fryth. 

2.  Pleasantness  ;  softness ;  temperateness  ; 
as,  "  The  mildness  of  the  weather." 

Syn.  —  Mildness  and  irentleness  are  opposed  to 
harsliness  ;  clemency  and  lenity,  to  severity  ;  mercy,  to 
cruelty.  Mildness  of  manner  ;  eentleness  of  dispo- 
sition ;  clemency  or  lenity  fo  offenders  ;  mercy  to  the 
suffering  or  the  guilty  ;  tenderness  to  children  or  to  the 
distressed. —  See  Clemency,  Indulgence. 

.MfLD'-SPlR'jT-5D,rt.     Mild-tempered.    Wright. 

MILD'-TE1VI-P?;RRD  (-perd),  a.  Of  a  mild  tem- 
per ;  mild-spirited.  Foz. 

MILE,  n.  [L.  mille passvum,  a  thousand  paces; 
It.  miglio;  Si\>.  mifla  ;  Fr.  mill^:  —  A.  S.  mil; 
Dut.  mi/l;  Ger.  meile;  Dan.  miil;  Sw.  mil; 
Icel.  mila ;  Gael,  mih,  or  mil.]  A  measure  of 
distance,  being  the  usual  measure  of  roads. 

ieg-  An  English  statute  mile  is  8  furlongs,  or  330 
rods,  or  17()0  yards.  The  ancient  Roman  mile  (mUle 
passuum)  was  1000  paces,  or  1600  yards.  The  mod- 
ern Roman  mile  is  lfi28  yards.  The  German  short 
mile  IS  6859  yards.  The  Enslish  geogrnph'rni  mile  is 
]-60th  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or  about  3035  yards. 
Brande. 

MILE'A9E>  "•     Fees  paid  for  travel  by  the  mile. 

dent.  Mag. 
Iff  In  the  rJnitod  States,  it  is  applied  to  nn  allow- 
ance to  nicmliers  of  Concress  for  their  ei[|)cn8C8  in 
travolline  to  and  from  Washington.  Constructire 
mileage  is  the  same  allowance  for  the  journey  when 
an  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  i-  called,  wheth- 
er the  members  have  actually  gone  to  their  homes  or 
not,  after  the  regular  session. 

MlLE'-PdST,'n.  A  post  set  up  to  mark  the  miles. 

MI-LE'^IAN,  n.  A  descendant  (according  to  Irish 
legendary  history)  of  Milesius,  a  king  of  Spain, 


whose  two  sons  conquered  Ireland,  and  estjRv 
lished  a  new  nobility  1300  years  B.  C.       Smart. 

MILE'-STO.NE,  n.  A  stone  or  post  set  to  mark 
the  miles.  Johnson. 

mIl'FOIL,  n.  [L.  millefolium  ;  mille,  a  thousand, 
and/olitim,  a  leaf;  Fr.  mille-feuille.]  {Bat.)  A 
genus  of  evergreen,  herbaceous  plants  of  many 
species;  Achillea ;  —  particularly /4cAi7i^a  miU 
lefolium.  Loudon.     Gray. 

MlL-l-A'R[-A,  n.  fL.  milium,  millet]  {Med.)  A 
disease  attended  by  an  eruption  resembling 
millet-seed;  miliary  fever.  Brande. 

MlL'IA-RY  (raH'yv-r?),  a.    [L.  milium,  millet ;  It. 

miliare;  Sp.  miliar;  Fr.miliaire.]  Small;  gran* 

ulated  ;  resembling  a  millet-seed.  Cheyn» 

Miliary  fecer,  (Mrd.)  a  disease  attended  by  an  erup- 

tion  resembling  millet-seed  ;  miliaria.  Oumgtitom 

f  Mf-UCE' (m^-]6»'),  n.    [Fr.]    Militia.    Temple^ 

MiL'l-Q-LA,  n.  [L.  milium,  millet-seed.]  {Pal.) 
An  extinct  genus  of  Foraminifera.         Brande. 

MIL'I-Q-l!te,  m.  [L.  milium,  millet-seed,  and 
Gr.  hOoi,  a  stone.]  The  shell  of  Foraminifera 
of  the  genus  miliola.  Smart- 

MIL-1-O-LIt'IC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
miliolites.  Smart. 

t  MIl'I-TAN-CY,  n.    Warfare.        W.  MourUagu 

mIl'1-TANT,  a.  [L.  mitito,  militant,  to  be  a  sol' 
dier ;  miles,  a  soldier  ;  It.  *  Sp.  miUtatite ;  Fr. 
militant. ]  Prosecuting  the  business  of  a  soldier ; 
engaged  m  warfare  ;  nghting ;  contending. 

Against  foul  flenda  they  aid  us  militant.  Spenser. 

The  church  militant,  the  church  on  earth  encaged  in 

warfare  with  hell  and  the  world,  distinct  from  the 

church  tiiumphant  in  heaven.  Hooker. 

MIL'|-TANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  militant  or  warlike 
manner.  *  Bp.  Hall. 

f  mIl'I-TAR,  a.   [L.  militaris.]  Military.    Bacon^ 

MiL'l-TA-RJ-LY,  ad.  In  a  militarj-  or  soldierlj 
manner.  Trial  of  Regicides,  166d 

t  MiL'l-TA-RlST,  n.    A  military  man.         Shak 

MIL'|-TA-RY,  a.  [L.  militaris ;  miles,  milttis,  a 
soldier  ;  It.  militare  ;  Sp.  militar ;  Fr.  mititaire  ] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  army  ;  professing  arms  ; 
soldierly.     "  Any  military  man."  Shak^ 

2.  Relating  to  arms  or  war  ;  pertaining  to  a 
soldier  ;  warlike  ;  martial. 

Light-armed  troop* 
In  coats  of  mail  and  miUtary  pride.  JKKoii. 

Syn.— See  Martial. 

MlL'(-TA-RY,  n.  pi.  The  soldiery ;  the  body  of 
soldiers  or  of  military  men  ;  the  army.       Todd, 

MIl'1-TATE,  r.  n.  [L.  milito.  militatus ;  It.  mi-. 
litare  ;  Sp.  militar  ;  Fr.  miUter.]  U.  militated; 
pp.  MILITATING,  MILITATED.]  TO  war  or  Con- 
tend ;  to  be  opposed ;  to  operate  against. 

This  consideration  would  militate  against  his  hypothesi*. 

Blactttome. 

M1-LI"TIA  (m?-ITsh'y»),  n.  [L.,  from  miles,  milt- 
tis, a  soldier ;  It.  milizia  ;  Sp.  milicia  ;  Fr.  im- 
lice.]  A  body  of  citizens  regularly  enrolled  and 
trained  to  military  exercises,  but  not  perma- 
nently organized  in  time  of  peace,  or,  in  gener- 
al, liable  to  serve  out  of  the  country  in  time  of 
war ;  the  enrolled  soldiers  of  a  nation  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  standing  army ;  the  trainbands. 

The  militia  of  England  and  Scotland  now  consists  of  a 
certain  number  of  men  in  ever}-  countj-.drawn  by  lot  to  serre 
for  Ave  years.  Brande. 

M1-lI"TIA-MAN  (mHloh'j-mttn),  «.;  pi.  MILI- 
TIAMEN. One  who  serves  in  the  militia;  a  pri- 
vate soldier.  Ash, 

MtLK,  n.  [A.  S.  meole,  mile;  Frs.  meloc;  Ger. 
triilch ;  Dan.  nurlk,  melk ,  Sw.  mjfoUi ;  Icel.  miolk.] 

1.  A  fluid  secreted  by  peculiar  glands  in  the 
breasts  or  udders  of  mammiferous  animals,  and 
with  which  such  animals  feed  their  young. 

2.  Emulsion  or  juice  of  plants.  Bacon. 
.Milk  of  lime,  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  water,  ol 

the  color  and  ronsislenrc  of  milk.  —  Surar  of  milk,  a 
substance  obtained  by  evaporating  the  whev  of  milk, 
and  purifying  the  product  by  rr}'st>llization.  Siiliman, 

MILK,  r.  a.     [l.  MILKED  ;  pp.  MILKINO,  MILKED.] 

1.  To  draw  milk  from  by  the  hand. 
Thou  wilt  not  And  mr  shephridcase*  idly  piping  on  oat»ii 
reeds,  but  miUcittg  the  kinv.  di|k 
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2.  To  draw  milk  from  by  the  mouth  ;  to  suck. 

Shak. 


I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me. 


tMlLK'EN    (milk'kn),   a.      Consisting    of   milk. 
"  Tlie  milketi  diet."  Temple. 


MILK'?R,  71.     1.  One  who  milks. 
2.  A  cow  that  gives  milk. 


Dryden 
Brockett. 


mIlK'-FE-V^R,  n.  {Med.)  Fever  which  pre- 
cedes or  accompanies  the  secretion  of  milk  in 
women  recently  delivered.  Dunglison. 

MILK'HED^E,  n.  {Bot.)  An  East-Indian  plant, 
containing  a  milky  juice.  Hamilton. 

MILK'l-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  milky  ;  re- 
semblance to  milk ;  softness ;  mildness. 

Would  I  could  share  thy  balmy,  even  temper, 

And  milJciiiess  of  blood.  -♦  Dryden, 

MILK'-LlV-gRED,  a.     Cowardly.  Shak. 

MTLK'MAID,  n.  A  woman  who  milks;  a  milk- 
woman;  a  dairy-maid. 

And  the  milkmaid  singcth  blithe. 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe.  Milton. 

MTlK'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  MILKMEN.    A  man  who  sells 

milk.  Johnson. 

MILK'MEAT,  n.  A  mixture  of  milk  and  meat.  Hall. 

mIlK'-PAIL,  n.  A  pail  or  vessel  for  receiving 
milk.  Watts. 

MIlK'-PAn,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  milk  is  kept  in 

the  dairy.  Bacon. 

mTlK'-PAp,  n.    The  te;it  of  a  woman.  Shak. 

MILK'-PARS-LPY,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  umbel- 
liferous plants ;  Selinum.  Loudon. 

mTlK'-POR-RID^E,  n.  Food  made  by  boiling 
milk  and  water  with  meal  or  flour ;  milk-pot- 
tage. Mason. 

mTlK'-P6T-TA(?E,  n.  Food  made  of  milk,  water, 
and  meal  or  flour ;  milk-porridge.  Locke. 

MILK'— PUNCH,  n.  A  drink  made  by  mixing 
spirit  with  milk.  Simmonds. 

MiLK'-SCORE,  n.  An  account  of  milk  supplied 
or  received.  Addison. 

MlLK'-SlCK-NgSS,  n.  A  malignant  disease  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  U.  S.,  affecting  cattle, 
and  also  persons  who  make  use  of  the  flesh  or 
dairy  products  of  infected  cattle.    Farm.  Ency. 

MIlK's6p,  n.  [milk  and  so/>.]  1.  A  piece  of 
bread  sopped  in  milk. 

2.  A  soft,  effeminate,  feeble-minded  man. 

A  milksop  or  a  coward  ape.  ■  Chaucer. 

MILK'-THIS-TLE  (-this'sl),  n.  {Bot.)  A  species 
of  thistle,  the  leaves  of  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  milky  whiteness  of  their  veins ;  Carduus 
marianus; — called  also  lady's  thistle,  and  St. 
Mary's  thistle.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MILK'-THrOsh,  n.  {Mad.)  A  disease  consist- 
ing of  roundish,  pearl-colored  vesicles,  confined 
to  the  lips,  mouth,  and  intestinal  canal,  and 
terminating  in  curd-like  sloughs.       Dunglison. 

MILK'-TOOTH,  n. ;  pi.  MILK-TEETH.    1.  A  small 

fore  tooth   which   a  foal   cuts   at   about  three 

months  old,  and  casts  before  he  is  three  years 

old.  Far.  Diet. 

2.  One  of  the  first  teeth  of  a  child.  Ditnglison. 

MiLK'-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  that  yields  a 
milky  fluid.  Brande. 

MtLK'-TRE-FolL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Cytisus.  Johnson. 

MILK'-VES-SgL,  w.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  canals  or 
cavities  formed  between  or  among  the  cells, 
containing  a  milky  juice.  Gray. 

UlIhK'-VETCH,  n.  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  orna- 
mental, leguminous  plants  ;  Astragalus. Loudon. 

m!lk'-wAlK  (-wak),  n.  The  district  served  by 
a  milkman.  Simnionds. 

MTlK'— wArM,  a.  Warm  as  milk  in  its  natural 
state.  Smollett. 

MiLK'-WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genera 
Asclepias,  or  Acerates,  abounding  in  a  milky 
juice.  Gray. 

MlLK'-WHITE,  a.    White  as  milk.  Sidney. 

MTlK'-WOM-AN  (mllk'-wfim-jn),  n.;  pi.  MILK- 
■WOMEX.     A  woman  who  sells  milk.  Arbuthnot. 


MiLK'WORT  (milk'wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
handsome  flowering  plants,  containing  a  milky 
juice  ;  Poly  gala.  Loudon. 

MIlK'Y,  a.     1.  Made  of,  or  containing,  milk. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of,  or  resembling, 
milk. 

Some  plants  . . .  yield  a  »)tU;.v  juice.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Yielding  or  giving  milk.  "  The  milky 
mothers  of  the  plains."  Roscommon. 

4.  Soft;  gentle;  teftder;  timorous.        Shak. 

Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart, 

It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights?  ShaJc. 

MIlk'Y-WAy  (mllk'e-wa),  n.  {Astron.)  Abroad 
and  irregular  zone  that  surrounds  the  heavens, 
of  an  indistinct  whitish  appearance,  supposed 
to  be  the  blended  light  of  innumerable  fixed 
stars  ;  the  galaxy.  Uerschel. 

MILL,  n.  [A.  S.  mylen,  or  miln;  Dut.  molen; 
Gcr.  muhle  ;  Dan.  molle;  Sw.  mol;  Icel.  Tnylna  ; 
W.  me/in  :  —  Gael.  m,uilea7in.  —  Gr.  itii'/.n  ;  L. 
mola  ;  m,olo,  to  grind ;  It.  mulino  ;  Sp.  molino  ; 
Fr.  moulin.  —  See  Mill,  v.] 

1.  An  engine  for  grinding  corn  or  reducing 
any  substance  to  fine  particles ;  a  machine  or 
engine  whose  action  depends  chiefly  on  circular 
motion,  used  for  various  purposes ;  as,  "  A  bark- 
mill,  flour-mill,  oil-mill,"  &c. 

2.  A  building  that  contains  a  mill  or  similar 
machinery  for  various  manufactures ;  as,  "  A 
cotton-m«^/,  woollen-mi7/,  saw-mill,"  &c. 

MILL,  n.  [L.  mille,  a  thousand;  millesimiis, 
thousandth.]  One  thousandth  of  a  dollar,  or 
one  tenth  of  a  cent.     [U.  S.] 

MILL,  n.    A  fight.     [Cant  language.]  Clarke. 

MILL,  V.  a.  [Gr.  fjti^./.eiv ;  L.  molere  ;  Icel.  ^ 
Sw.  mala;  Dan.  male  ;  Arm.  m,ala  ;  Goth.  7na- 
lan ;  Ger.  m,alen  and  mulen ;  Heb.  vwll  and 
mil,  dust; — all  from  the  ancient  word  mull 
and  7ni/l,  dust,  still  used  by  our  brother  Celts  of 
Bretagne,  in  their  dialect  called  the  Armoric. 
Armstrong's  Gaelic  Dictionary.  —  Gael,  meil; 
W.  )»clinl]   [i.  milled  ;  pp.  milling,  milled.] 

1.  To  grind  ;  to  comminute.  Johnson. 

2.  To  stamp  on  the  edge,  as  coin. 

Wood's  halfpence  are  not  milled,  and  therefore  more  easily 
counterfeited.  Swijt. 

3.  To  prepare  by  means  of  a  mill;  to  full,  as 
cloth.  Wright. 

mIlL,  v.  a.    To  beat  with  the  fists.  Clarke. 

MILL,  V.  n.  To  travel  or  move  under  water,  as  a 
whale  or  fish.  Gilman. 

MILL'— BOARD,  n.    A  stout  kind  of  pasteboard. 

MIlL'— c5g,  n.  The  cog  of  a  mill-wheel. 3/or<«mer. 

MILL'-CROFT,  n.  A  small  field  or  enclosure 
near  a  mill.  Simnionds. 

MIlL'— DAM,  n.  The  mound  by  which  a  water- 
course is  obstructed,  and  the  water  raised  to  a 
sufficient  height  or  head  to  turn  the  wheel  of  a 
mill.  Mortimer. 

MIlLED  (mild),  p.  a.  Stamped  on  the  edge. 
^^  Milled  medals."  Addison. 

mTL-L^-nA'RJ-AN,  a.  \\t.  miUenario  ;  Sp.  mile- 
nario  ;  Fr.  mill-maire.']  Relating  to  the  millen- 
nium or  to  millenarians.  Ec.  Rev. 

mTl-Ij^-NA'RJ-AN,  n.  One  who  expects  or  be- 
lieves in  the  millennium.  Bullokar. 

mIL-L5-NA'RI-AN-I§M,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the 
millenarians.-^ See  Millennium. 

Millennrianism  is  a  peculiar  theory  or  doctrine  re- 
lating to  the  dispensations  of  grace  and  glory,  not  of 
recent  origin,  but  handed  down  from  the  first  age  of 
Christianitv,  and  clearly  traceable  to  a  Jewish  source. 

Ec.  Rev. 

t  m!l'L5-NA-RI§M,  n.  Millenarianism.  Bp.  Hall. 

mIl'L^-NA-RY,  n.     1.  The  space  of  a  thousand 

years.  *  Bale. 

2.  One  who  expects  the  millennium;  a  mille- 

narian.  Haketoill. 

MlL'Lf-NA-RY,  a.  [L.  millennrius ;  mille,  a 
thousand  ;  It.  m,illenario  ;  Sp.  milenario ;  Fr. 
millenaire.]  Consisting  of  a  thousund.Arbuthnot. 

MlL-LEi\'l-AN-I§M,  n.     Millenarianism.     Wood. 

MIL-LfiN'l-A-RI§M,M.  Millenarianism.  Gent.Mag. 


t  MIl'L5-NIsT,  n.    A  millenarian. 


Johnson. 


MJL-LEN'NJ-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  millenni- 
um.    "  The  m(7/«imW  happiness."         Burnet. 

MJL-LEN'N{-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  believes  in  the 
millennium  ;  a  millenarian  ;  a  chiliast.  Wright. 

MIL-LEN'N{-UM,  n.  [Low  L.,  from  L.  mille,  a 
thousand,  and  annus,  a  year.]  A  thousand 
years ;  particularly  the  reign  of  Christ  with  the 
saints  upon  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  an  idea 
supposed,  by  many,  to  be  supported  by  Rev.  xx. 
and  other  passages  of  Scripture.  Burnet. 

MIL'Lp-PED,  M. ;  pi.  m1l'le-p£d?.  {L. millepeda ; 
mille,  a  thousand,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot ;  It. 
millejnedi  ;  Fr.  miUe-pieds.']  An  insect  having 
a  great  many  feet,  as  the  Armadillo  vulgaris, 
the  PorcrUio  scaber,  the  Oriscus  asollus,  or 
common  wood-louse.  Brande. 

J8®=-The  older  English  dictionaries  which  contain 
this  word,  give  it  only  in  the  plural,  and  the  majority 
of  them  pronounce  it  in  three  syllables  —  wil'lc-pedes. 
Of  the  lexicographers  who  give  the  singular  form. 
Smart,  Craig-,  and  Ogilvie  spell  it  thus,  mil'le-pede  ; 
Todd,  .Jameson,  Knowlcs,  Reid,  and  Webster  thus,  miV- 
le-ped. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Walker  on  the 
pronunciation  and  orthography  of  millepedes  :  — 

"  The  former  pronunciation  of  this  word  [mil'le- 
pedes]  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Sheridan.  Mr.  Scott,  and  Entick  ;  and  the  latter 
[mil-lep'e-des]  by  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  Buchan- 
an, an(l  Perry.  That  the  latter  is  the  more  fashion- 
able cannot  be  denied  ;  but  that  the  former  is  the  more 
correct  is  evident  from  similar  words  which  have 
been  Anglicized  ;  thus  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  have 
dropped  their  Latin  final  syllable ;  and  why  the  word 
in  question  should  retain  it,  cannot  be  conceived. 
Besides,  though  seldom  used  in  the  singular,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  used  ;  and  then  it 
must  necessarily  become  milliped:  centipede,  properly 
ce.ntiped,  is  adopted  ;  and,  by  forming  ce.ntipeds  in  the 
plural,  show  us  how  we  ought  to  form  and  pronounce 
the  word  in  question  ;  and  if  antipodes  has  not  yet 
submitted  to  this  analogy,  it  is  because,  like  canthar- 
ides,  caryatides,  manes,  &8.,  it  is  never  used  in  the 
singular."     Walker.  —  See  SOLIPED. 

mIl'L?-PORE,  n.  [L.  mille,  a  thousand,  and 
poms,  a  pore  ;  It.  millepora  ;  Sp.  milepora  ;  Fr. 
millepore.]  {Zo'il.)  One  of  a  genus  of  hydroid 
medusaj  that  build  a  coral  branching  stem  in 
which  are  numerous  pits  or  pores  for  the  retreat 
of  the  heads.  Agassiz, 

MlL'L5-PQ-RfTE,  n.     {Pal.)  A  fossil  millepore. 

Kirbi/. 
MILL'f;R,  n.  1.  One  who  tends  a  mill.  Shak, 
2.  {Ent.)  A  winged  insect  or  moth;  —  probably 
so  named  from  the  white,  powdery  substance 
with  which  its  wings  are  covered,  like  that  on  the 
coat  of  one  who  tends  a  mill  for  grinding  corn 
or  wheat.  Ainsworth. 

mIlL'^R-ITE,  n.  One  of  a  religious  sect,  named 
from  William  Miller,  the  founder,  who  predicted 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  soon  to  take 
place. 

MILL'5;R'§-THtjMB,  n. 
{Ich.)  A  small  fish 
found  in  brooks ;  river 
bull-head;  Cottus  go- 
bio.  Eng.  Cyc.  ,  ,^  ,.  ^ 

•^  Miller's-thumb  (Coitus  gobto). 

MIL-LES'I-MAL,  a.     [L. 
millesimiis;  mille,  a  thousand;  It.   millesimo; 
Sp.  milesimo.']  Thousandth;  consisting  of  thou- 
sandth parts.     "  Millesimal  fractions."     Watts. 

MIL'LgT,  n.  [L.  milium;  It.  miqlio;  Fr.  mil,  or 
millet.  —  A.  S.  mil,  millet.']  {6ot.)  A  genus  of 
tall  grasses  with  succulent  stems,  native  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia  ;  Sorghum.        Eng.  Cyc. 

tug-  The  species  of  millet  have  been  referred  to 
Holcus,  sometimes  to  Andropogon.  Sorghum  rulgare 
is  the  largest  of  the  small  cereal  grains,  and  may  be 
considered  the  representative  of  the  Indian  corn  ol 
America,  wliere  it  is  usually  called  Guinea  corn,  and, 
in  some  works,  the  great  or  Indian  millet.     Eng.  Cyc. 

Millet-grass,  a  genus  of  grasses,  of  several  species  ;. 
Milium.  iMudon. 

MILL'-GEAR-ING,  n. 
of  wheel-work. 

mTlL'-HAnD,  n.  A  workman  employed  in  a 
mill.  P-  Cyc. 

MTLL'-HEAD,  n.  The  head  of  water  used  to  turn 
the  wheel  of  a  mill.  Francis. 


Evans. 


A  term  denoting  all  kinds 
Francis. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  ij,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;   HEIR,  HER; 


MILL-HORSE 

MIll'-UORSB,  n.    A  horse  that  turns  a  mill. 

MIll'-II50hB,  n.  A  house  containing  a  mill.  Ash. 

mIlL'IARD  (niH'yard),  n.  [Fr.]  A  thousand 
millions.  Craig. 

MIl'L|-A-RY,  a.  [It.  mtliare;  Fr.  milliaire.] 
Relating  to,  or  denoting,  a  mile.  Smart. 

MiL'Ll-A-RY,  «.     A  mile-stone.  Wright. 

M/L'LI-ORJIMME,  n.  [Fr.  miUi,  contraction  of 
tntllii-me,  thousandth,  and  ijrumme,  the  unit  of 
the  measure  of  weight.]  In  the  decimal  system 
of  France,  the  thousandth  part  of  a  gramme, 
or  .0154  English  grains. —  See  Guam.  J/c6'm/&>cA. 

MIL  'LI-LI-TRE  (iutl'?-IS-t?r),  n.  [Fr.  millilitre.] 
In  French  measure,  a  thousandth  part  of  a  litre, 
or  .06103  of  an  English  cubic  inch.    McCuUoch. 

MtL'U-ME-TRE  (mll'f-ina-t^r),  n.  [Fr.  millinU- 
tre.'l  In  French  measure,  a  thousandth  part  of 
a  metre,  or  .03937  of  an  English  inch.  McCuUoch. 

mIL'LI-N^IR,  n.  [From  Milaner,  an  inhabitant 
of  Milan.  Johnson,  Xares.  —  "  So  called  from 
Milaner,  one  from  Milan ;  or  Malineer,  from 
Muline;  or  miHenarius,  because  he  deals  in  a 
thousand  articles.  It  is  perhaps  niistlener,  from 
mistlen  or  mestlin,  a  medley  or  mixture."  Rich- 
ardson.] One  who  makes  or'sells  head-dresses, 
hats,  or  bonnets  for  women. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner.  Sliak. 

49*  A  milliner  was  originally  a  man,  and,  we  may 
presume,  from  Milan,  whence  lie  imported  female 
finery.    JVares. 

MlL'Ll-NfiR-Y,  n.      1.  The  work  of  a  milliner. 
2.  The  goods  made  or  sold  by  milliners.  Burke. 

MiL'LJ-NfiR-V,  a.  Relating  to,  or  made  by,  a 
milliner.  Ash. 

MlL-LJ-NfiT',  n.  A  sort  of  coarse,  stiff,  thin 
muslin. 

MIlL'ING,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  mills. 

2.  The  process  of  fullinw  cloth.  Wright. 

3.  The  process  of  stamping  coin  on  the  edge. 

4.  A  beating ;  a  drubbing.     [Cant.]    Wright. 

MIlL'IQN  (mTl'yun),  n.  [It.  milione,  from  L. 
tniUe,  a  thousand  ;  Sp.  tmllon ;  Fr.  million.'] 

1.  A  thousand  thousand,  or  ten  hundred  thou- 
sand,—  represented  by  a  unit  with  six  ciphers 
annexed. 

2.  Any  very  great  indefinite  number. 

There  are  millions  of  truths  that  a  man  is  uot  concerned 
to  knov.  Locke. 

MlLL'IQN-A-RY,a.  Consisting  of  millions.  Smart. 

MtLL'lQNED  (mll'yund),  a.  Multiplied  by  mil- 
lions.    "  Millioned  accidents."  Shak. 

MILLIOJ\rJV.^fRE  {mXl-yan-i.i'),n.  [Fr.]  A  person 
possessed  of  property  of  the  value  of  one  or 
more  millions  ;  a  very  rich  person. 

The  barrier  which  divided  the  aristocrat  ftom  the  miUion- 
naii-e.  Qu.  Jiev. 

MiLL'IONTH  (mXI'yvnth),  a.  The  ten  hundred 
thousandth. 

MlLL'-ModN-TAIN§,  n.     An  herb.     Ainsworth. 

MILL'-P5nd,  n.  A  pond  or  head  of  water 
dammed  up  for  a  mill.  Smollett. 

MIlL'-P66l,  n.     A  mill-pond.  Whishaw. 

MIlL'-RACE,  n.     1.  The  water  flowing  through 

a  canal,  or  channel,  in  the  dam  of  a  mill-pond, 

to  drive  a  wheel.  Smart. 

2.  The  canal,  or  channel,  in  which  the  water 

of  a  mill-pond  is  conveyed  to  the  wheel.  Clarke. 

MIlL^REA,  )  „.  A  Portuguese  gold  coin,  of  the 
MiLL'REE,  >  value  of  a  thousand  reas,  or  about 
mIll'REIS,  )  3s.  6d.  sterling.  Smart. 

^f  "  The  millreU  of  Portugal  is  valued  in  account 
tt  the  U.  S.  custom-house  at  81.12  ;  that  of  Azores, 
at  831  cts- ;  a>'d  that  of  Madeira,  at  $1."    Boumer. 

MlLL'-alX-PpxCE.  n.  One  of  the  first  milled 
pieces  of  money  used  in  England,  and  coined 
m  1.561.  Douce. 

MiLL'.STONE,  n.  The  stone  of  a  mill  which 
crushes  the  substance  to  be  ground.  L' Estrange. 

MlLL'STONE-GRlT.n.  {Geol.)  A  group  of  strata 
of  the  carboniferous  system,  dividing  the  coal  for- 
mation from  the  mountain  limestone.  Eng  Cyc. 
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MIlL'-TAiL,  n.  The  current  of  water  as  it 
leaves  the  wheel  of  a  water-mill.  Francis. 

mIll'-t66th,  n.    A  grinder.  Smart. 

MlLL'WARU,  n.    The  keeper  of  a  mill.      Clarke. 

mIll'WHEEL,  n.    A  wheel  used  in  a  mill. 

mIll'-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  The  machinery  of  mills, 
or  the  art  of  constructing  mills.  Ogilvie. 

MlLL'WRIGHT  (mH'rit),  n.  A  person  who  con- 
structs mills.  P.  Cyc. 

MI-LORD'.  Sometimes  used  for  my  lord.  Qu.  Rev. 

MlL'spv,  n.  A  sieve  for  straining  milk.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Loudon. 

mIlt,  m.  [A.  S.,  Dut.,  4r  Dan.  milt;  Frs. milte ; 
Ger.  milz',  Icel.  milti.] 

1.  (^nat.)  The  spleen.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  sperm  of  the  male  fish.  lyalton. 

mIlt,  v.  a.  [i.  MILTED  ;  pp.  milti.no,  milted.] 
To  impregnate  the  roe  or  spawn  of.       Johnson. 

MIlT'PR,  n.  A  male  fish  ;  —  distinguished  from 
the  female,  which  is  called  spawner.       Walton. 

MIL-T6N'|C,  a.    Relating  to  Milton.  Webb. 

MTLT'WORT'(-wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Asplenium ;  spleenwort.  Ainsworth. 

MIl'VJNE,  n.  [L.  milvinus,  pertaining  to  the 
kite;  mi  Ivtis,  a.  kite.]  One  of  a  class  of  raptorial 
birds,  including  the  kite.  Brande. 

MIO-  Vi ' JWE,  n.  pl.  [L.  mil- 
rus,  a  kite.]  (Oniith.)  A 
sub-family  of  birds  of  the 
order  Accipitres  and  family 
FalconidcB ;  kites.       Gray. 

MiL'Vys,  n.     [L.]     1.    {Or-        ^  ,.        ,     ^ 
nith.)  A  genus  of  raptorial        I<=f°e«  Plu-nbei*- 
birds  of  the  family  Falconida ;  the  kite. 

2.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  dragonet ;  Callionymm 
lyra.  Wright. 

MIME,  n.  [Gr.  //T/^ioj ;  L.  mimus  ;  It.  (^  Sp.  mimo ; 
Fr.  mime7[ 

1.  One  who  mimics ;  one  who  amuses  by  ges- 
ticulations ;  a  buffoon.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  ludicrous  composition  ;  a  farce. 

Scaliger  defines  a  mime  to  be  a  poem  imitating  any  action 
to  stir  up  laughter.  Milton. 

MIME,  V.  n.  To  play  the  mime ;  to  mimic.  Milton. 
MfM'gR,  n.    A  buffoon ;  a  mime,     [u.]       Perry. 

MJ-ME'SIS,  71.     [Gr.  ,iiiiv<'>i.]  (Rhet.) 

1.  A  figure  of  speech  whereby  the  actions  and 
words  of  others  are  represented  ;  mimicry. 

_  2.  A  ludicrous  imitation  of  errors  in  pronun- 
ciation ;  as,  "  A  xcerry  good  wessel,"  for  "  A 
very  good  vessel."  Q.  Brotcn. 

Ml-MET'lC,  )a.      [Gr.  /ii,/i7ri«<5f ;    /ii/i/o/iai,  to 

M|-m£t'J-C.^L,  )  imitate.]     Prone  to  mimic  or 

imitate ;  imitative.  Hurd. 

mIm'E-TINE,  w.  {Min.)  Green  lead  ore;  arseniate 
of  lead.  Dana. 

MIM  IC,         )  d.     [Gr.  fiifiiKdf  ;  liiiioi,  an  imitator, 
MIm'I-CAL,  )  a  mmiic ;    L.  mimicus ;    It.  <Sf  Sp. 

mimico  ;  Fr.  mimiqv4f.]   Relating  to  mimicry  or 

a  mimic ;  imitfitive  ;  mimetical. 

In  Reason's  absence,  mimxc  Fancy  wakes.  Milton. 

MIM'IC,    V.  a.        ft.    MIMICKED  ;  pp.     MIMICKI.N'O, 

MIMICKED.]     To  imitate  for  sport;  to  ridicule 
by  a  burlesque  imitation  ;  to  mock  ;  to  ape. 

The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture,  could  supply, 
The  hiibit  mimic,  and  the  mien  belie.  Dryden. 

Both  Swift  and  Voltaire  have  been  successnilly  mimictni, 
but  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to  mimic  Addison.    Mactiula^. 

mIm'IC,  n.  1.  A  sportive  or  ludicrous  imitator; 
a  buffoon. 

Jugglers  and  dancers,  antics,  mummers,  mimirt.     Milton. 

2.  A  mean  or  servile  imitator ;  ape. 

Cunning  Is  only  Hie  mimic  of  discretion.         Adflimn. 

When  full  grown,  it  [vaiiily]  is  the  worst  of  Wees,  and  the 

occasional  nitmi'c  of  them  all.   It  makes  the  whole  man  fklsc. 

Bvrlx. 
MI.M  l-CAL-LY,  tid.    In  mimical  manner. 

mIm'ICK-Ing.  m.  The  act  of  playing  the  part  of 
a  mimic  ;  mimicrv.  Ash. 

MIm'IC-RY,  n.  The  act  of  mimicking ;  playful  or 
burlesque  imitation.  SpecttUor. 
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MI-MOC'RA-PHER,  n.  [Or.  MT^of,  a  mime,  and  yp6. 
^,  to  write ;  It.  mimuijrufo ;  Fr.  mimographe.] 
A  writer  of  farces  or  Uiimes.         Sir  T.  Herbert. 

M|-M0'8A,  n.  [It.  A  Fr.1  {Bot.)  A  genua  of  le- 
guminous planu,  including  anionK  other  upccies 
the  sensitive  plant  (Mimosa  sewntira).  Loutlon. 

MI.M'IJ-LOs,  n.  [L.,  a  mime,  a  mimic]  {Hot.)  A 
ijenus  of  plants  the  flower  seeds  of  which,  in 
front,  resemble  the  face  of  a  grinning  monkey ; 
monkey-flower.  Loudon. 

Mi  'J<fJf,  n.     [L.  mina,  from  Gr.  itvi.] 

1.  An  Attic  silver  weight,  equal  to  100  drach. 
mas  or  16  oz.,  and,  as  money  of  account,  equal 
to  about  £4  sterling  ($19..Tr>).  \\m.  Smith. 

2.  A  Hebrew  wiight.  equal  to  flO  shekels  in 
money  ;  maneh.  — See  Maxeh.    Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

Mj-NA'CIOrS  (in?-nfi'«hu«,  66),  a.  [L.  minax, 
minacis,  minatory.]  {"ull  of  threats  ;  threaten- 
ing-   [a.]  More. 

MI-NA^'I-TY,  n.  [L.  minax,  minacis,  threaten- 
ing.]    Disposition  to  use  threats.  Johnson. 

ML\'A-Rf:T,  n.  [Turk,  miuar,  from  Arab,  mena- 
rah,  a  lantern  ;  It.  minareto ;  Sp.  minarete ;  Fr. 
minaret.]  {Arch.)  A  slender  and  lofty  turret  in 
a  Mahometan  mosque,  for  summoning  the  peo- 
ple to  prayers.  Drummond. 

MlN'A-TQ-Rl-LY,  ad.  With  threatening.  Ilacket. 

MlN'A-TQ-RY  [mTn'?-tMr-?,  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. 
C.  Wb.\  ml'n?-tiir-e,  N.  E.  Ja.],a.  [L.  minor, 
wjn//<i«,  to  threaten.]  Threatening;  menacing. 
"  A  statute  monitory  and  minatory."       Bacon. 

MIncE,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  minsian.  —  Old  Fr.  mincer.  — 
Gr.  iittni6(,  small ;  fitviBu,  to  diminish ;  L.  viinuo, 
minuens,  to  diminish ;  It.  minuzzare,  to  mince, 
—  Sw.  minska,  to  make  smaller.]    [i.  ii inckd  i 

pp.  MINCING,  MINCED.] 

1.  To  cut  into  very  small  parts  ;  to  hash. 
Mittce  the  two  capons  as  small  as  ordinary  mitKxd-mfk. 

Bacon. 

2.  To  mention  scrupulously,  by  a  little  at  a 
time ;  to  diminish,  or  suppress  a  part  in  speaking 
of;  to  extenuate ;  to  palliate. 

I  know,  lago. 
Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  ihiikv  this  matter. 
Making  it  light  to  Cassio.  SItak. 

3.  To  speak  »vith  affected  softness ;  to  clip 
and  half  pronounce. 

Behold  von  simpering  dame. 
That  mince*  virtue,  and  duth  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name.  Sl^at 

mInce,  f.  n.  1.  To  walk  nicely  by  short  steps «  to 
act  with  affectation  or  affected  delicacy. 

1 11  turn  two  mimcino  step* 
Into  a  manly  stride.  Siak. 

2.  To  speak  with  affected  softness  or  nicety. 

The  mincing  lady-prioress  and  the  broad-spe«king  wifc  of 
Bath.  Drmtn. 

MlNCED'-PiE(mIiuit'pi),n.  Mince-pie.  Spectator. 
mINCE'-MEAT,  >  „_  SieAt  chopped  into  very 
m!nced'-MEAT,  '  small  pieces.  Merle. 

MINCE'— PIE  (-pi),  n.  A  pie  made  of  mince-meat, 
or  of  meat  cut  into  small  pieces,  with  other  in- 
gredients. JohnsoH, 

mInc'JNG,  p.  a.    1.  Cutting  into  small  pieces. 
2.  Speaking  or  acting  affectedly. 

Fit  mate  for  such  a  mincing  minion.  Si*»tr. 

mTNC'|NC-LY,  ad.     1.  In  small  parts  ;  not  fully. 
2.  With  affected  delicacy ;  affectedly.  Sheldon, 

.MIiNC-TU'RI-gN-GY,  n.  [L.  mingo,  minctus,  to 
make  water.]  I'he  act  of  discharging  urine; 
micturition,     [r.]  Cobbett. 

MIND,  n.  [A.  S.  gemynd;  gemunan,  to  remem- 
ber; Dan.  mening,  minde;  Sw.  mcning,  minne. 
—  Gr.  iitvoc,  L.  mens,  mentis.] 

1.  The  thinking  faculty  in  man,  with  all  ita 
powers  and  operations ;  that  by  which  we  re- 
ceive sensations,  undcrstiind,  and  are  affected 
with  emotion  or  passion  ;  the  soul ;  the  spirit. 

The  mi'iirf  Is  Its  own  place,  and  in  Itsrif 

Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  h«ll  of  heaven.        Miltom. 

2.  The  intellect,  as  distinguished  from  the 
affections ;  the  understanding. 

I  am  a  rrry  tholish,  (bod  old  maai 
I  tctT  I  am  not  Id  my  prrfirct  minri.  SHat 

3.  Liking  ;  choice  ;  inclination  ;  affection. 

n«  had  a  great  mimt  to  do  It.  OotpinIo* 
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4.  Thoughts;  sentiments;  opinion;  belief. 

The  ambiguous  god 
In  these  mysterious  words  liis  luiml  expressed.  Dryden. 
These'iiieu  are  of  the  mind  that  tl\ey  have  clearer  ideas  of 
iniiDitc  duration  than  of  infinite  spa*;e.  Locke. 

5.  Memory  ;  remembrance  ;  recollection. 
"  Call  to  mind  his  covenant."  MiUon. 

A  wholesome  law,  time  out  of  mind.  Swift, 

Syn.  —  See  Soul. 

HIND,  V.  a.  [t.  MINDED  ;  pp.  minding,  minded.] 

1.  To  mark ;  to  attend  to ;  to  heed ;  to  re- 
gard ;  to  notice  ;  to  fix  the  mind  on. 

I  content  me. 
And  from  the  sting  of  famine  fear  no  harm. 
Nor  miiid  it,  fed  with  better  thoughts.  Dryden. 

2.  To  regard  as  having  authority ;  to  obey. 

3.  To  put  in  mind;  to  remind;  to  hint  to. 

And  all  things  now,  retired  to  rest, 
ifind  us  of  like  repose.  Milton. 

4.  +  To  intend  ;  to  mean  ;  to  design. 

As  for  me,  be  sure  I  mind  no  harm 

To  thy  grave  person.  Chapman. 

MIND,  V.  n.    To  incline  ;  to  be  disposed.  Spenser. 

Belike  she  mitids  to  play  the  Amazon.  S/iai:. 

MIND'pD,  a.  Disposed;  inclined;  affected;  — 
much  used  in  compounds  ;  as,  "  High-minded." 

MiND'gD-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  minded.  Soidk. 

MInD'FiJl,  a.  Bearing  in  mind;  regardful;  ob- 
servant; attentive;  heedful;  having  memory. 

What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mimlfvl  of  him  ?         Vs.  viii.  4. 

Syn.  — Mintlful  of  instructions  or  obligations  ;  re- 
garilfal  of  duties  ;  heedful  of  advice  ;  ub^ervant  of 
rules  ;  attentioe  to  study  or  to  friends. 

MIND'FUL-LY,  ad.    Attentively;  heedfuUy. 

MIND'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  mindful ; 
attention;  regard.  Sherwood. 

MIND'ING,  n.  The  act  of  taking  heed;  attention; 
regard ;  mindfulness.  McKnight. 

MIND'LpSS,  a.     1.  Destitute  of  mind  or  of  intel- 
lectual powers.     "  Mindless  bodies."        Davies. 
2.  Inattentive  ;  regardless  ;  careless. 

Cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth.  Shak. 

MIND'-STrIcK-EN  (-strik'kn),  a.  Affected  in 
mind ;  moved. 

He  had  been  so  mind-ntrickcn  by  the  beauty  of  virtue  In 
that  noble  king.  Sidney. 

MINE,  pronoun  possessive  and  pronominal  adjec- 
tive, from/.  [Goth,  meina;  A.  S.  niin;  Dut. 
mijn  ;  Ger.  mem  ;  Dan.  iSf  Sw.  mm ;  Icel.  miun. 
—  Gr.  ifidi,  fiou ;  L.  tneus ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  mio ;  Fr. 
mon. — Russ.  moi;  Polish  7no)/.]  (Used  after 
the  noun.)  Of  or  belonging  to  me;  as,  "This 
book  is  mine,"  i.  e.  my  book. 

j^fg-  In  the  solemn  style,  it  is  used  as  a  pronominal 
adjective,  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  a 
vowel  sound,  instead  of  mi/;  as,  "Mine  eyes  have 
seen  tliy  salvation."  — "  VVhen  this  word  is  used 
artjectively,  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  or 
A  mute,  as  in  saying,  '  On  mine  honor,'  tlie  complete 
absence  of  uccentnal  f  irce,  and  a  style  quite  colloquial, 
will  permit  the  shortening  of  the  sound  into  nun." 
Smart. 

e^  The  words  mine,  thine,  hers,  ours,  yours,  theirs, 
also  hii,  when  standing  alone,  though  commonly 
styled  by  %xaimmSiXia.ns  possessioe  pronouns,  represent, 
not  only  possessors,  but  also  things  possessed ;  and 
they  are  used  both  in  the  nominative  and  objective 
cases,  and  in  the  singular  and  plural  numbers  ;  and 
they,  are  used  as  substantives,  or  as  substitutes  for 
substantives. 

"  Mine,  thine,  his,  hers,  yours,  theirs,  must  be  called 
personeU  pronouns  possessive.  For  these  words  are 
always  used  substantively,  so  as  to  include  the  mean- 
ing of  some  noun  in  the  third  person  singular  or  plu- 
ral, in  the  nominative  or  objective  case.  Thus,  if  we 
are  speaking  of  books,  and  say, '  Mine  are  here,'  mine 
means  my  books,  and  it  must  be  a  personal  pronoun 
possessive,  in  the  third  person  plural,  and  nominative 
to  the  verb  are.  Again,  if  we  are  speaking  of  a  gar- 
den, and  say,  '  I  admire  yours,'  yours  means  your 
garden,  and  it  must  be  deemed  a  personal  pronoun 
possessive  in  the  third  person  singular,  and  objective 

caiie."      Smart. 

"  The  words  nine,  thine,  hers,  ours,  yours,  theirs, 
are  possessive  pronouns  of  the  nominative  or  objective 
case,  as  tliey  represent,  not  possessors,  but  things 
possessed.  Each  of  them  may  represent  a  plural 
as  well  as  a  singular  noun.  Thus,  in  the  sentence, 
'  Your  specimens  are  more  numerous,  but  mine  are 
finer,'  — the  word  your  is  a  personal  pronoun,  plural 
form,  possessive  case,  or  a  possessive  adjective,  de- 
fining the  noun  specimens;  but  mine  is  a  possessive 
pronoun,  plural  number,  nominative  case,  as  being 
the  subject  of  the  verb  are."    J.  Hunter, 


M INE,  K.  [It.  <Sf  Sp.  mina ;  Fr.  mine,  —  Dut.  miffn ; 
Ger.  mitie ;  Dan.  mine ;  Sw.  mina.  — W.  mton ; 
Gael,  mein.] 

1.  A  subterraneous  work  or  excavation  for 
obtaining  metals,  metallic  ores,  or  other  mineral 
substances  ;  a  pit ;  a  cavern.  Brande. 

2.  (Mil.)  An  excavation  or  subterraneous 
passage  under  the  wall  of  a  rampart  or  fortifi- 
cation for  the  purpose  of  blowing  it  up  by  means 
of  gunpowder.  Campbell. 

3.  {Mining.)  Crude  ore  or  ironstone.Smmond*. 
mIne,  v.  n.     [Fr.  miner.]     [i.  mined  ;  pp,  min- 
ing, mined.] 

1.  To  dig  ores,  mines,  or -burrows. 

To  the  greatest  depth  we  ever  dig  or  «i»ne.         Woodward. 

2.  To  practise  secret  means  of  injury. 

Miiiiuii  fraud  shall  tind  no  way  to  creep 

Into  tlieir  leueed  ears  with  grave  advice.     Sackville. 

MINE,  V,  a.     1.    To  sap  ;  to  ruin  by  mines ;  to 
undermine.  "They  mmet^  the  walls."  Hay  ward. 
2,  To  destroy  slowly,  or  by  secret  means. 

Wlule  rank  corruption,  7tuning  all  within, 

Infects  unseeu.  Sliak, 

tMiNE,w.  [Ft. mine.]  Mien;  countenance.  Elyot. 
MINE'-CAP-TAJN,  n.    The  overseer  of  a  mine. 

MINE'— DI-AL,   n.    A  box  and  needle   used  by 

miners.  Ash. 

MINE'MAN,  n.    One  who  works  in  mines.    Boyte. 

MlN'gR,  n.   1.  One  who  mines,  or  digs  for  metals. 
2.  {Mil.)  One  who  is  employed  in  making  ex- 
cavations for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  military 
works.  Wright. 

mIn'^R-AL,  n.  [It.  minerale ;  mina,  a  mine ;  Sp. 
mineral;  Fr.  mineral.]  A  natural  body  desti- 
tute of  organization  or  life  ;  a  substance  found 
in  or  on  the  earth,  which  is  neither  animal  nor 
vegetable.  Dana. 

iS^g"  In  the  strictest  sense,  a  mineral  is  a  natural  in- 
organic body,  with  a  definite  composition,  and  a  reg- 
ular determinate  form  or  series  of  forms.  Most  min- 
eral systems,  however,  include  coal,  amber,  and  min- 
eral resins  ;  as  also  certain  amorphous  substances  of 
no  precise  chemical  composition,  as  some  kinds  of 
clay.  Minerals  have  been  classified  in  various  ways, 
but  perhaps  the  most  rational  method  is  that  which 
is  based  upon  chemical  composition.     Tomlinson, 

MlN'5R-AL,  a.     1.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of, 
minerals.     "  Mineral  ingredients."    Woodward, 
2.  Impregnated  with,  or  containing,  minerals. 
"  Mineral  waters."  Brande, 

Mineral  adipocere,  a  greasy  bitumen  found  in  the 
argillaceous  ores  of  iron. — Mineral  caoutchouc,  the 
elastic  bitumen  found  at  Castleton,  in  Derbyshire. — 
Mineral  cliammleon,  a  manganesate  of  potash,  so  called 
from  the  variety  of  colors  which  its  aqueous  solution 
exhibits.  —  Mineral  charcoal,  fibtoxxs  mineral  coal,  or 
coal  from  which  the  gaseous  particles  have  been 
driven  off  by  partial  burning  so  as  to  leave  it  in  the 

state  of  coke. Mineral  green,  carbonate  of  copper, 

obtained  by  precipitating  a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  by  carbonate  of  soda. — Mineral  pitch,  solid 
bitumen  or  asphaltum.  —  Mineral  tar,  the  same  as 
■petroleum.  —  Mineral  waters,  waters  or  springs  impreg- 
nated with  mineral  substances.  Brande. 

M1n'5R-AL-1sT,  n.  One  skilled  in  minerals.  Boyle. 

mTN-PR-AL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  mineral- 
izing, lire. 

MLfVpR-AL-rZE,  V.  a,  [i.  mineralized  ;  pp, 
mineralizing,  mineralized.] 

1.  To  convert  into,  or  combine  with,  a  min- 
eral ;  as,  "  Mineralized  waters." 

2.  To  combine  with  a  metal  in  forming  an  ore 
or  mineral.  A,  Smith. 

In  treating  of  the  several  metals, ...  I  have  taken  care  to 
describe  their  peculiar  position,  and  the  rocks  which  accom- 
pany or  mineralize  them.  Ure. 

MIn'^R-AL-IZ-^R,  n,  (Min.)  That  which  min- 
eralizes ;  a  substance  with  which  minerals  are 
combined  in  their  ores. 


In  the  native  oxides,  oxygen  is  called  the  mineralizer:  sul- 
phur is  also  a  very  common  mineralizer,  u  in  the  ores  of  cop- 
per, lead,  &c.  Brande. 

MlN-eR-A-LO^'IC  >  „.    |-pr.  miner alofjiqiw.] 

MIN-PR-A-l6QI'|-CAL,  )  Relating  to  mineralogy. 

MtN-pR-A-LO^'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  mineralogi- 
cal  manner.  *  Ency, 

MIN-PR-Al'O-^TST,  n.  [It.  Sr  Sp.  mineralogista; 
Fr.  mini-raloqiste .]  One  who  is  versed  in  min- 
eralogy, or  who  discourses  on  minerals.  Browne, 

mIN-5R-AL'0-9Y,  n,      [Eng.  mineral,   and  Gr. 


i.6yoi,  a  discourse ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  mineralogia ;  F» 
tnincralogie,]  The  science  of  minerals ;  the 
science  which  teaches  the  properties,  composi- 
tion, and  relations  of  mineral  bodies,  and  the  art 
of  distinguishing  and  describing  them.  Brande, 
MlN'^-VfR,  n.  [Old  Fr.  menio-voir.]  An  ani- 
mal and  its  fur ;  the  white  stoat  or  ermine,  and 
its  fine  white  fur  ;  — written  also  menicer,  min- 
iver, and  tninifer.  — See  Meniver.  Forby. 

A  brunette  coat  hur.g  therewithal. 

Furred  with  no  minever.  Chaucer. 

t  mIn^E,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  myngian.]     To  mention. 

Could  never  m:m  work  thee  a  worser  shame. 

Than  once  to  minge  thy  father's  odious  name.      Bp.  Hall 

MiN'GLE  (ming'gl,  82),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  mengan ;  Ger. 
metigen ;  Dan.  ma-ngp ;  Sw.  manga ;  Icel.  maiga.] 
[i.  mingled  ;  pp.  mingling,  mingled.] 

1.  To  mix;  to  join;  to  compound;  to  blend; 
to  commix  ;  to  intermix ;  to  commingle  ;  to  in- 
termingle. 

Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 
They  found,  they  minyled.  MUton- 

2.  To  confound;  to  confuse;  to  jumble. 

And  earth  with  hell 
To  mingle  and  involve.  Hilton, 

3.  To  debase  by  mixture  ;  to  contaminate. 

The  best  of  us  appear  contented  with  a  mingled,  imperfect 
virtue.  Rogers. 

Syn.  — See  Mi*. 
MiN'GLE,  V,  n.    To  be  mixed  ;  to  be  united  with. 

She,  when  she  saw  her  sister  nymphs,  suppressed 

Her  rising  fears,  and  mingled  with  the  rest.  Addison. 

MIn'GLE  (ming'gl,  82),  n.  A  mixture;  a  med- 
ley ;  a  confused  mass,     [r.]  Shak, 

mIn'GLE-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  mixed.  Boyle, 

MIN'GLED-LY,  ad.     Confusedly.  Barret. 

MIN'GLE-MAN'GLE  (inlng'gl-mang'gl,  82),  n,  A 
medley  ;  a  hotch-potch,     [r.]  Hooker, 

m!n'GLE-MENT,  n.     Act  of  mingling.        Moore, 

MIN'GL^R  (ming'gler),  n.    One  who  mingles. 

MIN'IARD  (mln'y?rd),  a,  [Fr.  mignard.]  Soft ; 
dainty;  migniard.  —  SeeMiGNiAiiD.  Todd. 

t  m!n'IARD-IZE,  v.  a.  [Fr.  mignardiser.]  To 
render  soft,  delicate,  or  dainty.  Howell. 

MIN'I-ATE,  v.  a.  [It.  miniare,  from  L.  minium, 
vermilion.]     To  paint  or  tinge  with  vermilion. 

All  the  capitals  in  the  body  of  the  text  are  miniated  with 
a  pen.  li'mlon. 

MIN'1-ATE,  a.     (Bot.)  Of  the  color  of  vermilion. 

II  MIN'IA-TURE,  or  MIN'f-A-TURE  [mTn'e-iur,IF. 
J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  ;  niin'i't-chiir,  S. ;  mln'g-^-tSr,  P. ; 
min'ysi-tur,  E. ;  mIn'e-9-chur,  IFr.],  n.  [It.  »««'- 
niatiira;  miniare,  to  paint  with  vermilion,  as 
small  pictures,  from  L.  minium,  vermilion  ;  Sp. 
miniatura ;  Fr.  miniature.] 

1.  A  representation  of  nature  by  a  picture  ok 
a  very  small  scale  ;  a  very  small  or  minute  por' 
trait,  likeness,  or  picture.  Bi-ande. 

2.  Representation  in  a  small  compass  ;  rep- 
resentation less  than  the  reality. 

Tragedy  is  the  miniature  of  human  life.  Diyden. 

3.  t  Red  letter  ;  rubric  distinction. 

If  the  names  of  other  saints  arc  distinguished  with  mimn 
ture,  hers  [the  blessed  Virgin's]  ought  to  siiine  in  gold. //iVAts. 

In  miniature,  on  a  small  scale.  Swift. 

II  MIN'IA-TLfRE,  a.  Representing  nature  on  a 
small  scale ;  diminutive. 

Here  shall  the  penci!  bid  its  colors  flow. 

And  make  a  miniature  creation  grow.  Gay. 

II  MiN'IA-TU-RlST,  n.  One  who  makes  minia- 
tures.' Bentley. 

MIN'I-BUS,  n.  [L.  minor,  less.]  A  light  covered 
vehicle  designed  to  convey  passengers  for  short 
distances.  Craig. 

MiN'ip-BALL,,  n.     The  ball  of  a  Minie-rifle. 

MiN'ip-RI'FLE,  n.  A  species  of  rifle  invented 
by  Captain  MUM,  of  France,  carrying  a  conical 
ball  hollow  at  the  base; — called  also  culot- 
ball.  Stocquekr. 

MiN'J-KIN,  a.     Small ;  diminutive  ;  little.   Shak. 

MIN'I-KIN,  n.  [A.  S.  minicene,  a  nun,  a  demure, 
neat  woman.  —  Fr.  mignon.] 

1.  A  darling  ;  a  favorite.  Cot'/rare. 

2.  A  small  sort  of  pin.  .Johnson. 
mIN'IM,  n.      [L.  minimus,  the  least ;  It.  <Sr  Sp. 

minima,  a  minim  ;  Fr.  minime.] 
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1.  A  small  being  or  thing ;  a  dwarf.     Milim,. 

2.  A  small  fish  ;  a  minnow.  Brande. 

3.  A  little  song  or  poem.  Spetiser. 

4.  The  smallest  liquid  measure  ;  the  sixtieth 
part  of  a  drachm  ;  — generally  regarded  as  about 
equal  to  one  drop.  liraiide. 

5.  A  small  printing  type  ;  minion.    Juhniion. 

6.  One  of  un  order  of  friars  who  styled  them- 
selves Minimi  [the  least].  Johnson,. 

7.  {Mils.)  Anciently,  tnc  shortest  note  in  use ; 
half  a  semibreve  or  two  crotchets.  IVamer. 

MTn'1-M6NT,  n.  {Law.)  Evidence  or  writings, 
whereby  a  man  is  enabled  to  defend  the  title  of 
his  estate ;  proof  ;  muniment.  Whishaw. 

MIn'I-MIZB,  v.  a.  [L.  minimus,  the  least.]  To 
lessen  ;  to  diminish,    [u.]  IVeat.  Rev. 

MIJf'I-JdOM,  n. ;  pi.  minima.  [L.]  The  least 
quantity,  or  least  part  of  any  thing;  —  opposed 
to  maximum. 

MIJV'T-Miys,  n. ;  pi.  minimi.  [L.]  A  being  of 
the  least  size.  Sriak. 

MIN'ING,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  mines;  the 

art  or  the  employment  of  procuring  metals  or 

other  mineral  substances  from  mines.     P.  Cye. 

2.  {Mil.)  The  act  or  the  art  of  constructmg 

military  mines ;  sapping.       Gloss.  Mil.  Terms. 

MIN'ING,  p.  a.  Relating  to  the  working  of 
mines.    "  Mining  operations."  P.  Cyc. 

MIn'IQN  (mln'y<n>)>  "•  [It-  mignone ;  Fr.  mignon.'] 

1.  A  favorite  or  darling,  in  an  ill  sense;  a 
low,  mean  dependant. 

Fit  mate  for  such  a  mincing  minion.  Spenter. 

2.  A  small  printing  type  next  below  brevier ; 
—  sometimes  called  minim. 

This  line  is  printed  in  minion. 

3.  {Gunnery.)  A  piece  of  ordnance  having 
a  bore  3^  inches  in  diameter.  Dumpier. 

t  MlN'IQN  (mln'yMn),  n.     1.  Trim  ;  d;unty  ;  fine. 

Their  curious  singing  and  minion  dancing.  Fryth. 

2.  Gentle;  pleasing.  Iluloet,     Cotgrave. 

f  MTn'IQN,  n.    [L.  minium.']   Vermilion.  Burton. 
t  MIN'IQN-ING,  n.    Kind  treatment.        Marston. 

MlN'ION-LIKE,  ;  ad.    Finely  ;   daintily  ;  affect- 
MTn'ION-LY,       )  edly.     [u.]  Camden. 

t  MiN'IQX-SHtP  (mln'yyn-shlp),  n.  The  state  of 
being  a  minion.  Howell. 

t  mTn'IOUS  (mln'yus),  a.     [L.  minium,  red  oxide 
"  the  color  of  red  lead  or 


of  lead,  vermilion.]     Of  1 
of  minion. 


Broh 


t  mTn'JSH,  v.  a.    [L.  mintio;  minus,  less;  Old 
Fr.  meuuiser.']  To  lessen  ;  to  diminish.  Ex.v.19. 

f  MIn'ISH-Ing,  n.    A  lessening.  Stoioe. 

tMlN'lSH-MENT,  n.     A  diminution.  More. 

mIn'IS-TER,  n.     [L.  minister ;  It.  §  Sp.  ministro ; 
Fr.  ministre.] 

1.  One  who  ministers  or  serves  ;  a  servant. 

_  Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  vour  min- 
«<«••  Matt.  XX.  26. 

2.  One  who  acts  by  delegated  authority ;  one 
intrusted  with  the  direction  of  any  business ; 
one  who  administers ;  an  administrator ;  an 
agent; — especially  an  agent  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government. 

The  word  minister  signifleth  one  that  voluntarily  doth  the 
business  of  another  man.  Ilobbes. 

KinifB  must  be  answembic  to  God,  but  the  minitten  to 
kings,  whose  eyes,  cars, and  bauds  they  are,  must  be  answer- 
able to  (iod  and  man.  Bttcon, 

3.  An  ambassador  from  one  court  or  govern- 
ment to  another ;  a  delegate.  Johnson. 

4.  One  who  serves  at  the  altar,  or  administers 
the  rites  of  religion  ;  a  clergyman  ;  a  priest. 

The  minittrrt  of  the  gospel  are  espcclallv  required  to  shine 
as  liirhts  in  the  world,  because  the  (listinction  of  their  station 
renders  their  conduct  more  observable.  Roger*. 

Byn.  — See  Divine,  Clergyman. 

MiN'IS-TgR,  r.  o.     [L.  ministro;  It.  ministrare; 
Sp.  ministrar;  Fr.  ministrer]  [t.  ministeked; 

pp.  MIMSTEKINO,  MINISTEEED.l      To    give  :   tO 

supply ;  to  aiford. 

Now  he  that  miniJrfercfA  seed  to  the  sower,  both  minifler 
Dread  R)r  your  food  and  multiply  your  seed  sown.  -iCor.  ix.  W. 

MiN'iS-TgR,  V.  n.     1.    To   attend;    to   serve   in 
some  office.     "  Ministering  spirits."         Milton. 


2.  To  give   supplies   of   things  needful ;  to 
give  assistance. 
Behold,  angels  came  and  mininlered  unto  him.      Matt,  lit  II. 

MlN-|S-TE'R^-AL,  a.     [It.  ministeriale ;  Sp.  mi- 
nisterial; ir.  ministeriel.'] 

1.  Acting  at  the  command  of  another;  at- 
tendant ;  obsequious  ;  servile  ;  slavish. 

Understanding  is  in  a  man:  courage  and  vivacity  in  the 
lion;  service  and iiiini*lerial  otflciuusness  In  the  ox.'  Browne. 

2.  Acting  as  agent  for  another,  or  under  su- 
perior authority  ;  subservient;  assistant. 

For  the  tiiinittcriat  officers  in  court,  there  must  be  an  eye 
unto  them.  Bacon. 

3.  Pertaining  to  ministers  of  state,  or  to  the 
ministry,  to  ecclesiastics  or  to  the  sacerdotal 
office. 

Very  solid  and  very  brilliant  talents  distinguish  the  ntinit- 

terial  lieuches.  Burte. 

Such  niinitterial  garments  as  were  then  In  use.       Jlooier. 

MlN-JS-TE'Rl-AL-LY,  ad.    In  a  ministerial  man- 
ner. *  Waterland, 

t  mIn'IS-t£r-Y,  n.     Office  ;  ministry.       Milton. 

tMlN'|S-TRA-CV,  n.     Ministration.       Wicklijfe. 

t  mIn'IS-TRAL,   a.      Pertaining  to   a  minister ; 
ministerial.  Johnson. 

MIN'JS-TRANT,  a.     [L.  ministro,  ministrans,  to 
serve.]     Attendant ;  acting  at  command. 

Princedoms  and  dominations  miniatrant.  MUton. 

MIN-IS-TRA'TIQN,  n.     [L.  viinistraiio ;   It.  mi- 
nistrazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  ministering ;  agency ;  adminis- 
tration ;  instrumentality. 

I  think  they  are  most  ordinarily  done  by  the  ministration 
of  angels.  y/ofc. 

2.  Office  or  service  of  a  minister  ;  ecclesias- 
tical function. 

It  [the  profession  of  a  clergyman]  is  a  ministration  in  holy 
things.  iair. 

MlN'|S-.TRA-TlVE,  a.  Affording  service ;  assist- 
ing; serving;  administrative.  Perry. 

t  MiN-lS-TR  A-TO'El-OCS-LY,  ad.  As  a  minister 
or  servant.  "  IState  Trials. 

mIn'IS-TR6ss,  n.  She  who  ministers  or  supplies. 

The  lovely  ministretn  of  truth  and  good.         Mtnside. 

tML\'JS-TUlNG,n.   Administration.  Sir  T.  More. 

MTx'lS-TRy,  n. 
Sp.  minis'terio 

1.  The  office  or  service  of  a  minister  or  sub- 
ordinate. 

Agreeable  to  the  will  of  Gml,  declared  . . .  ocpecially  in  all 
the  miniiteries  of  his  proper  household,  the  church.       Sprat. 

2.  Agency  ;   interposition  ;  intervention. 

The  poets  introduced  the  ministry  of  the  gods.    BentUy. 

3.  The  body  of  persons  employed  to  adminis- 
ter the  government ;  cabinet ;  administration. 

fff-'Vhe  ministry  is,  in  fact,  a  committee  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  two  Houses.  It  is  noniinnted 
by  the  crown  ;  but  it  consists  exclusively  of  slates- 
men  whose  opinions  on  the  prcssinK  questions  of  the 
time  agree  in  the  main  with  the  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons.    Macaulay. 

4.  The  office  of  one  who  serves  at  the  altar ; 
ecclesiastical  function. 

St.  Paul  was  miraculously  called  to  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel.  Loei-e. 

mIn'IS-TRV-ShIp,  n.  The  state  or  the  office  of  a 
minister. '  Stci/t. 

MlN'l-f'M,  or  MIN'IUM  [niln'yum,  S.  W.  J.  K.; 
mTn'9-iiin,  P.  S'm.],  n.  [L.]  {Paint.)  Red 
lead  ;  a  pigment  consisting  of  two  atoms  of  the 
protoxide  of  lead,  and  one  of  the  peroxide. 

Se3~  As  found  in  commerce,  it  always  contains  a 
little  additional  protoxide  of  lead  or  yellow  massicot. 
Ure. 

MIn'I-V^R,  n.    See  Meniver,  and  Minever. 

MINK  (mlngk,  82),  n.  {ZoOl.)  A  small  quadrtiped 
of  the  weasel  tribe,  found  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  America,  esteemed  for  its  fur; 
mmx  ;  minx-otter  ;  vison-otter ;  Mustela  rison. 

Audubon. 

mIn'N(;-KIN,  n.    See  Minikiw,  Todd. 

MlN'Nf-SlNG-pR,  >i.  [Oer.  minnesinger;  minne, 
love,  and  singer,  a  singer.]  A  love-singer ;  one 
of  the  ancient  German  lyric  poets.         llallam. 

t  MTN'NOCK,  w.  a  word  found  in  the  earlier 
editions   of   Shakspeare's  Midsummer  Night's 


[L.  ministeriiim ;  It.  ministero; 
Fr.  ministere.] 


Dream  (Act  iii.  Sc.  2),  and  supposed  bj  Dr. 
Johnson  to  be  genuine,  and  lo  have  l<een  used  in 
the  sense  of  miiu.  —  "  Justly  Hup[>oiicd  by  Ma 
lone  to  be  an  error  of  the  press,  and  that  mimic 
is  the  true  word."  Ttidd. 

MIn'N<')W,  «.  [Old  Fr.  menuite,  small  fish  ;  Fr. 
menu,  stijall.]  {I(h.)  A  very  small  fish  ;  a  min- 
im ;  a  pink  ;  Ltuciscui  phoxinut.  Yarrttt. 

Mi'NgB,  a.  [Or.  ji/kuj,  small ;  L.  minor;  It.  mi- 
nore  ;  Sp.  menor  ;  Fr.  mineur.] 

1.  Less  ;  smaller  ;  as,  *'  The  minor  part." 

2.  Inferior;  subordinate.  "  The  minor  canons 
of  his  college."  Warton. 

3.  Of  small  account ;  inconsiderable ;  petty. 
"  Petty  errors  and  »ii>ior  lapses."  Broime. 

4.  {Mu».)  Noting  an  interval  half  a  tone 
smaller  than  the  ni.ajor  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion ;  less  by  a  semitone  ;  as,  "  A  minor  third  " : 
-^noting  a  mode  or  scale  having  its  third  and 
sixth  minor  :  —  sad ;  mournful ;  plaintive. 

Du^ght. 

Minor  canim,  a  clergyman  of  a  cathedral,  or  of  a 
clia[icl,  who  occasionally  assists  in  the  performance 
of  the  service  and  nnlliem. 

Minor  trrm,  (/Mgic.)  the  subject  of  the  conclusion 
in  a  categorical  syllogism,  or  the  second  pruposition 
of  a  regular  syllogism.  Parktr. 

Ml'NQR,  n.  1.  A  person  under  a  certain  age  :  — 
one  not  permitted  by  law  to  act  in  civil  affairs 
independently  of  a  parent  or  guardian  :  —  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  one  undsr 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

When  the  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty -one.  Pope. 

2.  A  Franciscan  friar ;  —  called  also  a  Mi- 
norite. Todd. 

3.  {Logic.)  The  second  or  particular  propo- 
sition of  a  syllogism,  or  that  which  contains  the 
minor  term.  —  See  Major.  Parker. 

t  MIn'Q-RATE,  r.  a.  [L.  minora,  minoratus.]  To 
lessen ;  to  diminish.  Browne. 

t  MiN-Q-RA'TIQN,  n.     The   act  of   lessening; 

diminution.  Walsall. 

Mi'NQR-fess,  n.    A  nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Clair. 

Mi'NQR-lTE,  n.    A  Franciscan  friar.         Milton. 

MI-n6r'1-TY,  w.  [It.  minoritii;  Sp.  mitu>ridad\ 
Fr.  minortte.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  minor,  or  of  being 
under  age ;  nonage.  UayxcarS. 

2.  tThe  state  of  being  less.  Browne. 

3.  The  smaller  number,  as  of  a  legislative  as- 
sembly ;  —  opposed  to  mt^jority. 

The  minority  held  for  that  question  in  oppoaition  lo  the 
mnjority.  JoAmsot). 

MIN'Q-TAUR   [mTn'o-tawr,  IK.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 

Wr. ;  nil'no-t&wr,  .S".  A'.],  n.  [Gr.  imiiravpoi ;  Mi- 
vci>{,  husband  of  Pasipha^,  .tnd  rafpof,  a  bull,  the 
monster  being  the  offspring  of  Pasiphaf  and  a 
bull.  Liddell  S  >^cott.  — L.  tninotaunis  ;  It.  A  Sp. 
minotauro ;  Fr.  minctaure.']  A  fabled  monster, 
half  man  and  half  bull.  ShaA, 

Ml.V'STfR,  n.  [A.  S.  mynster;  Gcr.  mtmtter; 
Gael.  4f  If-  manaistear.  —  Gr.  iiora(rr/,pi»r ;  L. 
moiiasterittm.]  A  large  monastic,  collegiate,  or 
cathedral  church  ;  —  frequently  synonvmous 
with  monastery.  Britttm. 

Ag;- Since  the  suppression  of  mnnastorie«  In  Eng- 
land, the  term  min.-itrr  is  applied  only  lo  cburrlui>  lur- 
merly  connected  with  a  few  of  the 'most  euiineot  o( 
tliem.     Britton. 

Ml.N'STRgL,  n.    [Low  L.  menestraUut,  or  mtMi't- 

trellus ;  Sp.  metiestril,  or  ministral ;  Fr.  menet- 
Iral,  menestralier,  or  menestrtilaudier.  —  The 
various  ways  in  which  this  word  was  written 
have  perplexed  the  etymology.  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  conse- 
ouential  usage  of  Fr.  ministre,  L.  ministri  (in 
tne  dim.  form  of  menestral,  ministrelli),  and 
applied  to  a  class  of  persons  who  were  to  ad- 
minister their  skill  in  poetry  and  music  for  the 
amtisement  of  'their  patrons.  They  are  in  Low 
L.  sometimes  called  plainly  minittri  ;  by  Chau- 
cer, in  his  Dream,  ministers ;  and  in  the  old 
paper  roll  printed  by  Ix>land,  we  find  "  minis, 
ters,"  who  were  appointed  "to  syng."  Richard- 
son.—  According  to  yi/H»»M,  min.'^trel  is  derived 
from  niimter,  a  cathedral.]  A  musician  of  the 
middle  ages,  who  was  also  a  poet  and  singer ;  a 
musician  ;  a  bard  ;  a  singer. 

The  day  was  long,  the  wind  wa*  cold. 

The  munstrei  was  inflrra  and  old.  BmU. 
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iHlN'smpL-SY,  n.  1.  t  Instruments  used  by 
minstrels  ;  rnusical  instruments. 

For  sorrow  of  which  he  brake  his  minsirelsy. 

Both  harp  and  lute,  gittcrn  and  sawtry.  Chaucer. 

2.  Instrumental  harmony  ;  music. 

Apollo's  self  will  envy  at  his  play. 

And  all  the  world  applaud  his  vunstrelsi/,       Davies. 

3.  A  band  of  musicians. 

Ministering  spirits,  trained  up  in  feast  and  song, 

Such  hast  thou  armed  the  minstreUy  cf  heaven.  Milton. 

MINT,  n.  [A.  S.  mynet ;  Dut.  munt ;  Ger.  munze  ; 
Dan.  mynt;  Icel.  mynt,  coin,  money.  —  L.  mo- 
neta  ;  It.  moneta ;  Sp.  moneda,  money.] 

1.  A  place  where  money  is  coined,  or  where 
the  coin  of  a  country  is  manufactured.  Addison. 

2.  The  place  where  any  thing  is  coined, 
forj^ed,  or  invented. 

A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted, 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain.  Sliak. 

MInt,  n.  [Gr.  yiivQri ;  L.  mentha.  —  A.  S.  7ninta,  or 
viinte.']  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous  aromatic 
plants  of  several  species,  including  spearmint 
{Mentha  viridis),  and  peppermint  {Mentha  pi- 
perita) ;  Mentha.  Loudon. 

WlNT,  r.  a.    [A.  S.  mynetian.]     [i.  minted  ;  pp. 

MINTING,  MINTED.] 

1.  To  coin ;  to  stamp,  as  money.  "  Coins  which 
should  then  be  minted."  Bacon. 

2.  To  invent ;  to  forge  ;  to  fabricate.  Bacon. 

mI.NT'A^E,  n.      1.    That    which    is    coined    or 

stamped.  Milton. 

2.  Duty  paid  for  coining.  Ainsworth. 

MInT'^K,  n.    1.  A  maker  of  coins.  Camden. 

2.  An  inventor,     [r.]  Gayton. 

MiNT'-JU'LpP,  n.  A  drink  made  of  brandy,  or 
other  spirit,  sugar,  and  water,  with  an  infusion 
of  leaves  of  mint.     [Local,  U.  S.]       Marryatt. 

MINT'MAN,  w.     One  skilled  in  coinage.      Bacon. 

MInt'-MAs-TPR,  n.  1.  One  who  presides  in  coin- 
age ;  master  of  the  mint.  Boxjle. 
2.  One  who  invents ;  minter.                 Locke. 

MiN'y-fiND,  n.  [L.  minuendus,  to  be  diminished; 
minuo,  to  lessen.]  {Arith.)  The  number  from 
which  another  number  is  to  be  subtracted. 

MiN'y-fiT,  n.  [It.  minuetto  ;  Sp.  minue,  or  minu- 
ete ;  Fr.  tnenuet.] 

1,  A  stately,  regular  dance.  Spectator. 

2.  A  tune  to  which  a  minuet  is  danced. C7"a8^. 

t  mIn'UM,  m.    1.  A  printing  type  ;  a  minion. 

2.  A  song  or  poem ;  a  minim.  Bailey. 

Mrj\rus,  a.  [L.,  less.]  {Algebra.)  Noting  the 
sign  of  subtraction,  thus  (  — ) ;  as,  10  —  6  =  4. 

MI-NUS'CULE,  n.  [L.minusculum,  rather  small ; 
minus,  less.]  A  small  or  minute  sort  of  letter 
or  character  used  in  MSS.  in  the  middle  ages. 
—  See  Majuscule.  Gent.  May. 

MJ-NUS'CULE,  a.  Small;  minute;  —  relating  to 
a  kind  of  letter  so  called.  Gent.  Mag. 

f  mIx'I'-TA-RY,  a.  Consisting  of  minutes.  Ftdler. 

MI-NUTE',  or  MI-NUTE'  [me-nut',  S.  J.  F.  K. ; 
ml-nut',  Ja.  Sw.],  a.  [Gr.  jiivbi,  fiivvdi,  little  ;  L. 
.  minutus  ;  It.  mtnuto  ;  Sp.  menudo  ;  Fr.  menu.] 

1.  Very  small ;  little  ;  slender  ;  small  in  bulk 
or  in  consequence.  South. 

2,  Observant  of  small  things  or  trifles  ;  cir- 
cumstantial ;  particular  ;  critical.  "  These  mi- 
nute philosophers."  Berkeley. 

If  we  wish  to  be  very  minute,  we  pronounce  the  i  in  the 
first  syllable  long.  h'atker. 

Syn.  —  See  Circumstantial. 

MTN'ITE  (min'ut  or  niTii'jt)  [min'nut,  J.  Ja. ; 
niTn'jt,  S.  E.  t'.  K.  Wr. ;  iiiln'ii(t  w  iiiin'nut,  W. 
Sm.],  n.     [It.  <^-  Sp.  minuto;  Fr.  ntimite.] 

1.  t  Any  thing  very  small ;  a  mite.    J.  Taylor. 

2.  The  "sixtieth  part  of  an  hour :  —  any  small 

space  of  time. 

The  speed  of  god« 
Time  counts  not,  though  with  swiftest  minnfes  winged.  Hilton. 

3.  The  first  draugVit  of  a  writing;  a  short 
note  of  any  thing  done  or  to  be  done. 

Have  you  made  a  minvie  of  that  contract?  Juhnmn. 

4.  A  minute  detail  of  things  singly  enu- 
merated ;  minutiw.     [ii.] 

Prophecies  of  him  which  were  so  clear,  and  descended  to 
mtmitei  and  circumstances  of  his  passion.  Jlwnmond. 


4.  {Geom.)  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree. 

5.  {Arch.)  The  sixtieth  part  of  the  lower  di- 
ameter of  the  shaft  of  a  column.  Weale. 

mIn'UTE,  v.  a.  [i.  MINUTED  ;  pp.  minuting, 
MINUTED.]  To  set  down  in  short  hints  or 
notes.  "  I  minuted  what  he  had  said."  Spectator. 

MIN'UTE-BELL,  n.  A  bell  sounded  every  min- 
ute.' '  ^*A' 

mIn'UTE-BOOK,  n.     A  book  of  short  hints. 

MIN'UTE-GLAsS,  n.  A  glass  constructed  like 
the  hour-glass,  and  of  which  the  sand  measures 
a  minute.  —  See  Hour-glass.  Johnson. 

mIn'UTE-GUN,  n.    A  gun  fired  every  minute. 

MIN'UTE-HAND,  n.  The  hand  of  a  clock  or 
watch  that  points  out  the  minutes.  Baxter. 

MtN'llTE-JACK,  n.  A  little  figure  that  strikes 
the  quarters  ;  Jack  of  the  clock-house. 

You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher  friends,  time's  flies, 
Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapors,  and  minute-Jacks.  Shak. 
gCg' "  Minute-jacks,  in  Shakspeare's  Timon,  have 
been  generally  interpreted  to  mean  the  same  as  Jacks 
of  the  clock-house  ;  but  how  they  can  be  called  mmute- 
jacks,  whose  office  is  only  to  strike  hours  or  quarters, 
is  not  easily  explained.  ...  I  rather  think  no  more  is 
meant  by  minute-jacks,  than  '  fellows  that  watch  tlieir 
minutes  to  make  their  advantage ;  time-servers.'  " 
JVares. 

mIn'UTE-LY,  a.     Happening  every  minute.    [«.] 

nis  mtnutely  dread  and  expectation.  Hammond. 

MIN'IJTE-LY,  ad.    Every  minute.  Hammond. 

MJ-NUTE'LY  [see  Minute'],  ad.  To  a  small 
point ;  exactly  to  the  least  part ;  nicely. 

At  the  great  day,  it  will  be  inquired  very  mintitdti,  not 
only  what  we  did  know,  but  also  what  wo  might  have  known 
had  we  so  pleased.  Ilorne. 

MIN'UTE-MAN,  n. ;  pi.  mTn'ute-mEn.  A  man  en- 
listed as  a  soldier,  and  held  bound  to  march  at 
a  minute's  warning.  Dr.  A.  Holmes. 

MI-NUTE'NpSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  minute  ; 
smallness ;  inconsidcrableness.  Bentley. 

MIn'UTE-WATCH  (-wocli),  n.  A  watch  for 
measuring  minutes,  or  on  which  minutes  are 
distinctly  marked.  Boyle. 

MI-JVU'TI-JE  {me-nii'e\\e-e:),n.pl.  [L.]  Minute 
or  small  things  or  particulars.  Dr.  Maxwell. 

MINX  (mingks,  82),  n.  1.  [Perhaps  contracted 
from  minikin.  Richardson.]  A  pert,  wanton 
girl.  Shak. 

2.  A  she-puppy.  Crabb. 

3.  {Zo'd.)  An  "animal  of  the  weasel  kind;  a 
mink.  —  See  Mink.  Atidubon. 

MINX'-6T-T5R,  n.     A  mink ;  the  vison-weasel. 

Pennant. 

MI'NY,  a.  Relating  to  mines;  subterraneous. 
"  j/my  caverns."  Thomson. 

MI'O-CENE,  a.  [Gr.  fitiiov,  less,  and  Katvog,  recent.] 
{Geol.)  Relating  to  the  second  division  of  the 
tertiary  epoch,  succeeding  the  eocene  period,  or 
to  geological  formations  containing  a  minority 
of  fossil  shells  of  recent  species.  Brande. 

MTq'UP-LET  (mtk'we-lgt),  n.  [Sp.  miquelete.]  A 
mountain  soldier ;  a  partisan  soldier.       Smart. 

MI'RA,  u.  {Astron.)  A  remarkable,  variable  star 
in  the  constellation  Cetus.  Hind. 

t  MI-RAb'1-I.A-RY,  n.  [L.  mirabilis,  wonderful.] 
a'  writer  or  rela'ter  of  wonders.  Bacon. 

JUI-RJb'J-LE  DIC'TU.  [L.]  Wonderful  to  be 
told.  Sciidimore. 

MI-rAB'{-LITE,  n.  [L.  mirabilis,  wonderful,  and 
Gr.  /.iGof,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  sulphate  of  soda; 
glauber  salt.  Dana. 

t  Mi'RA-BLE,  a.    Wonderful ;  admirable.     Shak. 

MI'RACH,  n.  {Astron.)  A  bright  star  in  the  con- 
stellation Andromeda.  Hind. 

MIr'A-CLE  (mir'a-kl)  [mlr'?-kl,  IV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.\  m«r'si-kl,  S.],  n.  [L.  miracu- 
lum;  miror,  to  wonder;  It.  miracolo;  Sp.  m»- 
lagro  ;  Fr.  miracls.] 

1.  An  effect  of  which  the  antecedent  cannot 
be  referred  to  any  secondary  cause  ;  an  event 
or  occurrence  which  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
known  law  of  nature ;  a  deviation  from  the  es- 
tablished laws  of  nature ;  something  not  only 


superhuman,  but  preternatural ;  a  prodigy ;  a 
wonder ;  a  marvel. 

This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Galilee. 

John  ii.  11. 

If  St.  Paul  did  not  work  actual,  sensible,  public  niirurles, 
he  has  knowingly,  in  these  letters,  borne  his  testimony  to  a 
falsehood.  ralep. 

2.  A  play,  or  theatrical  representation  of  mir- 
acles, or  of  some  legend,  given  at  holiday 
seasons  in  the  middle  ages.    ' 

At  markets  and  miracles  we  mcdly  us  never.  7'.  I'louhnmn. 
Syn.  —  A  miracle  (as  the  raising  of  the  dead  to 
life)  is  supernatural.  Prodigies,  wonders,  and  marnels 
are  natural,  but  extraordinary  and  uncommon  occur- 
rences. A  prudiiry  is  an  unusual  effort  of  nature,  aa 
the  elevation  of  a  volcanic  island  from  the  sea.  IVon- 
ders  and  marvels  excite  admiration  and  ama/.cinent, 
as  the  feats  of  jugglers.  A  monster,  such  as  a  calf 
with  two  heads,  is  regarded  as  unnatural,  that  is, 
contrary  to  the  coiiimon  course  of  nature,  and  ia  styled 
a  lusus  natura. 

t  MIR'A-CLE,  V.  a.    To  make  wonderful.     Shak. 

MIR'.\-CLE-M6N'eeR  (-miing'ler,  82),  n.  A  pre- 
tender to  the  performance  of  miracles  ;  an  im- 
postor ;  a  juggler.  Hallyioell 

fMl-RAc'TJ-LlZP^,  V.  a.  To  represent  as  a  mira' 
cle  ;  to  make  miraculous.-  Shaftesbury. 

MI-RAc'U-LOUS,  a.  [It.  miracoloso ;  Sp.  mila- 
groso ;  Fr.  tniraculeux.]  Having  the  nature  of 
a  miracle  ;  supernatural ;  very  wonderful. 

At  the  first  planting  of  the  Christian  religion,  God  was 
pleased  to  accompany  it  with  a  miraculous  power.    7'illotMtn. 

MJ-RAC'lJ-LOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  miraculous  man- 
ner ;  wonderfully.  Dry  den. 

MI-RACU-LOUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
miraculous.  "  The  miraculousness  of  such  ap- 
pearances." ]Vcst. 

MIR-A-DbR',n.  [Sp.,  from  mirar,  to  behold.] 
A  balcony  or  gallery.  Dryden. 

MIR.AOE  (me-razh'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  mirer,  to  loom.] 
An  optical  illusion,  caused  by  unequal  refrac- 
tion in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  by 
which  remote  objects  on  the  sea  or  the  land  ap- 
pear to  be  double,  as  if  reflected  in  a  mirror,  or 
to  be  suspended  in  the  air.  Brande. 

g^  When  the  effect  is  confined  to  apparent  eleva- 
tion, it  is  termed  by  mariners  looming;  when  inverted 
images  are  formed,  the  Italians  give  it  the  name  of 
Fata  Morgana.     Brande. 

MIRE,  11.  [Sw.  myra,  marshy  ground ;  Icel.  myri.] 
Soft,  wet  earth  ;  mud.  Roscuntmon. 

t  MIRE,  n.     [W.  myr.]    An  ant.  Johnson. 

MIRE,  V.  a.  \i.  mired  ;  pp.  MiRixo,  mired.]  To 
whelm  in  the  mud  ;  to  soil  with  mud.        Shak. 

MIrE,  v.  n.    To  sink  in  mire  or  mud.  Ash. 

MiRE'-CROW,  n.  {Omith.)  The  laughing  gull; 
Xema  ridibundus.  Eng.  Cye. 

MIRE'DRUM,  n.  {Omith.)  The  bittern;  Botau- 
ru$  stellaris.  Yarrell. 

MI-RIF' 
Ml-RIF' 
vellous. 

t  MI-R!f'J-CENT,  «.  [L.  minfictis;  mines,  vron- 
dcrful,  and  facio,  to  make.]  iProducing  or  caus- 
ing wonder ;  wonderful.  H.  More. 

MIR'I-NESS,  n.  Dirtiness ;  fulness  of  mud  or 
mire.  Johnson. 

MIRK,  a.  [A.  S.  mire,  darkness.]  Dark ;  ob- 
scure ;  murky  ;  mirky.  Chaucer.     Byron. 

t  MIRK'SO.ME,  a.    Dark ;  murky.  Spenser. 

t  MIRK'SOME-NESS,  «.     Obscurity.      Moiintagu. 

MIRK'Y,a.  Dark  ;  murky.— See  MuRKY.  Johnson. 

MIR'ROR,  «.  \1..  miror,  to  admire;  Tt.  miroir; 
se  mirer,  to  look  at  one's  self,  as  in  a  glass.] 

1.  A  looking-glass,  or  speculum,  or  any  other 
polished  body  that  reflects  the  images  of  objects. 

And  in  his  waters,  which  your  mirror  make, 

Behold  your  faces  as  the  crystal  bright.  S/ienser. 

2.  That  in  which,  or  one  in  whom,  a  true 
type  may  be  seen  ;  a  pattern  ;  an  exemplar  ;  an 
example  ;  an  archetype ;  a  prototype. 

How  fiirest  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men ?        Shat. 

3.  (Arch.)  An  oval  ornament  cut  into  deep 
mouldings  and  separated  by  wreaths.      Wright, 


''IC.         ?  a.     1.  Doing  wonders.      Bailey. 
•"l-CAL,  J         2.  Wonderfully  done  ;  mar- 


Blount. 
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lltR'ROR,  r.  a.  To  represent  or  exhibit  by  means 
of  a,  mirror,  or  as  in  a  mirror.  'Jalfourd, 

MIr'KQR-STONK,  n.  A  stone  which  reflects 
iniiigcs  Ukc  a  mirror.  Ainsworth. 

MIRTH,  n.  [A.  S.  myrth ;  myrig,  merry.]  Noisy 
gayety  ;  laughter  ;  merriment;  jollity  ;  festivity  ; 
joviality  ;  hilarity  ;  sport ;  fun. 

I  have  always  pret'errfd  clictrfulni'sa  to  mirth.  The  latter  I 
consider  as  an  act,  the  funiK-r  as  n  habit,  or th(.'ininil..lr/</isun, 

Syn.  — See  Cheerfulness,  Gavety,  Joy. 

MlRTirrtyL,  a.  1.  Merry  ;  gay  ;  joyful ;  jovial ; 
cheerful ;  joyous  ;  jocund ;  cheery. 

When  round  the  mirth,ful  board  the  harj)  is  borne.      West. 

2.  Provoking  merriment ;  causing  laughter. 

Tell  mirth/Ht  tales  in  course  that  fill  the  room 

With  laughter.  Bemi.t( Fl. 

Syn.  —  See  Cheekful. 

MlRTH'FiyL-LY,  ad.  In  a  mirthful  or  merry 
manner;  jovially.  Herbert. 

MrRTH'Fl^L-NKSS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  mirthful ;  mirth  ;  merriment.  Stuart. 

MlKTH'LgSS,  a.    Joyless  ;  cheerless.      Cliatccer. 

M'iRlii'LpsS-NfiSS,  n.    Absence  of  mirth.  Craig. 

MIR'Y,  a.     1.  Full  of  mire ;  muddy.    _         Swift. 
2'.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  mire.    Skak. 

MIR'ZA,n.  [A  corruption  of  the  Persian  title 
Emir-Zadeh,  sons  of  the  prince.]  The  common 
style  of  honor  in  Persia,  when  it  precedes  the 
surname  of  an  individual ;  when  appended  to  a 
surname,  it  signifies  a  prince,  and  is  given  to 
the  son  of  the  emperor.  Brande. 

MTs-.  1.  [M.  Goth,  missa ;  A.  S.,  Dan.,  (Sr  Icel. 
mis ;  A.  S.  missian,  to  err.]  A  Sa.\on  prefix, 
having  the  same  origin  with  the  verb  to  miss,  to 
be  in  error ;  and  it  gives  this  signification  to 
the  words  with  which  it  is  compounded ;  as, 
judge,  misjudge. 

2.  [Gr.  itiiTda,  to  hatej  An  initial  syllabic,  in 
some  words  from  the  Greek,  implying  hatred ; 
as,  misanthrope,  a  hater  of  mankind.  , 

af^"  What  is  remarkable  in  the  pronunciation  of 
this  inseparable  prepo.iitioii  is,  that  the  s,  whether  the 
accent  be  on  it  or  not,  or  wiiether  it  be  followed  by  a 
sharp  or  flat  consonant,  always  retains  its  sharp,  hiss- 
ing sound,  and  never  goes  into  z,  like  dh  and  ex.  The 
reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  latter  come  to  us  com- 
pounded, and  have  their  meaniiii;  so  mingled  with  the 
word  as  to  coalesce  with  it,  while  mU  remains  a  dis- 
tinct prefix,  and  has  one  uniform  meaning."    Walker. 

MiS-Ac-cpP-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  taking  or 
understanding  in  a  ^vrong  sense.  Johiison. 

tMlS-AC-COMPT'  (-9k-kiiftnt'),  v.  a.  To  account 
wrongly.  Chaucer. 

MiS-AD-VeNT'URE  (niTs-jd-vgnt'yur),  n.  [Fr. 
mesarenture.] 

1.  Mischance  ;  misfortune ;  mishap  ;  ill  luck  ; 
bad  fortune  ;  cross  ;  reverse. 


Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  Import 
Some  mitatlventure. 


Shak. 


2.  (Late.)  An  accident  or  casualty  resulting 
in  th?  death  of  any  person.  Whishaw. 

MTs-AD-v£nt'URED,  a.    Unfortunate.        Shak. 

MlS-.\D-VENT'VR-oOs,  o.  Unfortunate;  un- 
lucky ;  unsuccessful.  Coleridge. 

MTs-.AD-VICE',  w.    Ill  advice ;  bad  counsel.    Ash. 

mTs-,\D-VI9E',  v.  a.  To  give  bad  advice  to.  Baiky. 

MTs-AD-VI§ED'  (-vizd'j,  a.  Wrongly  advised  ;  ill 
directed ;  ill-advised.  Johnson. 

tMlS-AD-VI^'eo-LY,  orf.  Inconsiderately.   Udal. 

t  MiS-AF-FECT',  v.  a.    To  dislike.  Milton. 

Mls-AF-FECT'eD,  a.     Ill-affected;  ill-disposed. 

All  the  member*  must  needs  be  ntunffevUd.  Burton, 

tMlS-AF-F£c'TIQN,  «.   A  wrong  affection.  Hall. 

Mis  AF-FYRM',  r.a.  To  affirm  incorrectly.  Militm. 

Mls-AIMED  (-amd),  a.  Aimed  wrongly.  Spens'^. 

MlS-AL-Le-«A'TION,  M.     A  false  statement. 

Who  have  charged  me  . . .  with  mi*allfgatU»u.  lip.  Morton, 

Ml8-AL-Lft(?E'  (-lej  ),  r.  a.  [i.  misallf-oep  ;  ^/>. 
Mis^M.KoiNO,  MISALLEGED.]  To  allege  or  cite 
falsely,  as  a  proof  or  argument.  Bp.  Hall. 


Mis-AL-Lf'ANCE,  n.  [Fr.  m><aallianee.]  Im- 
proper alliance  or  association.  Httrd. 

MiS-AL-LiED'  {-lid'),  a.     Ill-associated.     Burke. 

Mls-AL-LuT'.MgNT,  n.    A  wrong  allotment. 

t  mIs-AL'T(;r,  r,  a.    To  alter  wrongly.  Bp.  Hall. 

MlS'AN-THROPE,  n.  [Gr.  intTdvOpuivof  ;  fitafw,  to 
hate,  and  iiyOpuino.,  a  man  ;  It.  ^t  Sp.  misantropo  ; 
Fr.  miianlhrojje.]  One  who  hates  mankind  ;  a 
misanthropist ;  a  man-hater.  Sicift. 


MlS-AN-THROP'lC,  >  „       rcn 

MlS-AN-TIIRoP'(-CAL,  >  Fr.       misanthropique.] 


misantrnpiro 
ropi 
Relating  to  misanthropy  ;  hating  mankind 

I  ti 

Obfervrr. 

A  hater  of  mankind  ;  a 


What  can  be  more  nloomy  and  muanthropic  tlian  the  fol- 
lowing straiu  of  discontent? 


A   wrong   or   im- 
Ch.  Ob. 


mIs-An'thr9-pTst,  n 

man-hater  ;  a  misanthrope.  Bailey. 

MI.S-An'THRO-PIZE,  v.  a.  To  render  misan- 
thropical,    [u.]  Qu.  Itev. 

t  MTS-An'THRO-p6s,  n.    A  misanthrope.   Shak. 

MIS-AN'THRQ-PY,  n.  |Gr.  ii«rai/Oouirffl  ;  It.  *  Sp. 
misantro/da ;  Vr.  mtsuntiiropie.']  Hatred  of 
mankind ;  aversion  to  mankind. 

In  this  last  partof  liis  imaginary  travels.  Swift  has  indulged 
a  miisaiitfirniiii  that  is  intolerable.  Loril  Orrtrii. 

MIS-AP-PLI-OA'TION,  11.  A  wrong  application. 
"  Misapplication  of  the  means  of  life.'      South. 

MiS-AP-PLY',  r.  a.  [i.  misapplied;  ])p.  misap- 
plying, MISAPPLIED.]  To  apply  incorrectly  or 
to  a  wrong  purpose  ;  to  misemploy. 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  miaapiiUed.  Shak. 

mIS-AP-PLY'JNG,  n.     Act  of  one  who  misapplies. 

MlS-AP-PRE'Cf-AT-^D  (mls-?p-pr6'sh?-at-?d),  a. 
Not  well  appreciated.  Blackicood. 

MiS-AP-PRp-HftND',  V,  a.  [».  MISAPPREHENDED  ; 
pp.    MISAPPUEHENDINO,       MISAPPREHENDED.] 

Not  to  understand  rightly ;  to  misunderstand ; 
to  mistake  ;  to  misconceive.  Locke. 

MIS-AP-PR?-nfiN'srON,  n.  Misunderstanding; 
mistake  ;  misconception.  "  Our  misapprehen- 
sions and  errors."  Glanrill. 

MlS-.^P-PRO-PRI-A'TION,    n. 
proper  appropriation. 

MIS-AR-RAN^E',  r.  a.  [i,  MiSAitUANOED ;  pp. 
MiSAHiiANOiNO,  MISAHKANOED.]  To  arrange 
wrong ;  to  put  in  a  wrong  order.  Clarke, 

MrS-AR-RAN(?E'MpNT,n.  A  wrong  arrangement. 
"Fantastic  misarrangement."  Coicper. 

mTs-AS-CRIbe',  v.  a.    To  ascribe  falsely.    Boyle. 

f  mIs-AS-SAy',  v.  a.    To  assay  wrongly.  Brotcne, 

Mls-AS-SfON'  (-sin'),  r.  a.  To  assign  falsely  or 
erroneously.  Boyle. 

t  MiS-AT-TfiND',  r.  a.  To  disregard.  "  The  mis- 
attended  words  of  Christ."  Milton. 

MIS-BEAr',  v.  n.  To  bear,  carry,  or  conduct  ill 
or  \vrongly  ;  to  misbehave.  Chaucer. 

MTs-BP-c6mE'  (niTs-be-kiSm'),  v.  a.  [i.  misbe- 
came; pp.  MISHECOMINO,  MISHECOME.]    Not  tO 

become  ;  to  be  unseemly  to  ;  not  to  suit. 

Thy  father  will  not  act  what  misbecome*  him.    AMison, 

MlS-np-c6M'lNG,  a.  Unbecoming;  unseemly. 
"  Misbecoming  and  disingenuous  ways."  Locfce. 

MTS-ne-C6M'|NG-l^Y,  ad.     Unbecomingly. 

mIs-B^-c6m'ING-N£ss,  n.       Unbecomingness  ; 

unsuitableness.  Boyle. 

tMls-BEUE',  r.  a.    [A.  S.  misbeodan.]     [».  mis- 

noDE.]     To  wrong;  to  injure.  Chancer. 

t  Mls-Bp-GftT',  r.  a.    To  begfit  wrongfully  or  un- 
lawfully. B.  Gloucester. 
MTs-»e-FTT'T|NG,  o.    Unsuitable ;  not  befitting. 
MiS-Bp-GOT',  a.    Misbegotten.  Shak. 

mTs-BP-GOTTEN  (-in),  a.  Unlawfully  or  irregu- 
larly begotten ;  miscreated.  Dryden. 

mTs-B^-HAve',  r,  n.  [i.  MisnEnAVEn;  pp.  mis- 
HEiiAViNO,  MISBEHAVED.]  To  act  or  behavc  ill 
or  improperly.  Johnson. 

MiS-Bg-HAVE',  r.  a.  To  conduct  ill  or  improp- 
erly ;  —  used  with  the  reflective  pronoun. 

If  any  one  do  offend  or  mubrAane  himself.  Hooktr. 


MlS-Bf-irAVED'   (-hfivd'),  o.    Ill-bred;  uncirfL 
Mls-Bg-ilAV'inR  {m\^.\H)-Ukv'y^f),   n.       Ill  con- 
duct; misconduct;  ill  behavior.  Addi$on. 

Mls-Bp-HOLn'RN,  a.  Offensive;  unkind  :  dis- 
obliging. [North  of  Knghiiid.]  Ilulioiray. 
9^  Accordinx  to  Forby,  mtubrhoUttmr  i*  iimhI  with 
the  Hamc  nieaiiine  in  me  cant  part  of  F'nrland,  ap- 
plied only  to  wordH  ;  ax,  ■'  I  never  gave  hnr  one  mu- 
brhaldinii  word."  — The  word  mmhrhnldrH  ia  wmietiioea 
thus  used  r«lloquially  in  the  United  Ktatea. 

Mls-Bg-I.IEF'  (mlM-l>9-l«r),  n.  Wrong  or  erro- 
neous belief;  false  religion.  Mfusinger. 

MI8-B5-I.IEVE'  (nil»-h«j-l«v'),  t.  n.  To  believe 
erroneously ;  to  hold  a  false  religion.  "  That 
misbelieving  Moor."  Shak. 

Ml.s-B(;-HEV'eR,  n.  One  who  belieres  wrongly; 
one  who  holds  a  false  religion.  Dryden. 

t  Ml8-B^-SEEM',  r.  o.    Not  to  become.  Bp.  HalL 

MTS-Be-STOVV"  (mis-bf-ata'),  r.  a.  To  bestow 
improperly.     "  Misbettowed  wealth."       Milton. 

MIs-BORN',  a.  Born  to  misfortune  or  evil;  un- 
hickily  boni.     "  Ah  !  mii>born  elf."        Spenser. 

mI.s-(;Al'ci;-LATE,  r.  o.      [i.  miscalcixated; 

pp.     MISCALCILATIXG,    MISCALCl  LATED.]      To 

calculate  or  reckon  erroneously.         Arbuthnot. 

mI.s-cAl-cij-la'tiqn,  n 
calculation. 


Wrong  or  erroneonii 
Todd. 


MIS-CALL',  r.  a.        [t.  MISCALLED  ;  pp.  MIRCALL- 

ixo,  MISCALLED.]     [Written  also  miscaL] 

1.  To  call  or  name  improperly  ;  to  denote  by 
a  wrong  name  ;  to  misterm  ;  to  misname. 

What  you  miscall  their  folly  i*  their  care.         XhyHem. 

2.  To  abuse  ;  to  ill-treat.  [N.of  Eng.]J5rofA*«. 

MIS-CAR'RIA^E  (inl»-k»r'iij),  n.  1.  The  act  ot 
miscarrying  ;  failure  ;  mischance  ;  mishap. 

2.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  young  before  the 
due  time  ;  abortion.  Ihingliton. 

gcg-  "  The  expulsion  of  the  fietus  from  the  uienis 
within  six  weeks  after  conreption,  is  usually  called 
ini.tcarriase  ;  if  it  occur  between  six  week.H  and  six 
months,  it  is  called  aburtu-n  ;  and  if,  during  .iriy  part 
of  the  last  three  months  before  the  romplelion  of  the 
natural  term,  premature  iubor."    J/oUgn. 

3.  Ill  conduct ;  misconduct ;  wrong  behavior. 

The  tailings  and  iniscarrim/es  of  the  righteous.       Xogert. 

MIs-cAR'RIA^B  A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  miscarry. 
[II.]  Bp.  Hak 

MIS-CAR'RY,  r.  n.  [«.  MISCARRIED  ;  pp,  mis- 
CAKIIVINO,  MISCARRIF.dJ 

1.  To  fail ;  not  to  have  the  intended  event ; 
not  to  succeed  ;  to  be  unsuccessful. 

Frederick,  the  great  soldier,  who  miscarried  at  sml        Shak. 

2.  To  fail  in  conveyance;  to  go  wrong;  to 
fail  of  arriving  at  the  place  of  destination,  as  a 
letter.  Addison. 

3.  To  bring  forth  young  before  the  due  time ; 
to  have  an  abortion.  Pope. 

Mis-cAST',  r.  a.  [i.  miscast  ;  pn.  miscasting, 
MISCAST.]  To  cast  erroneously  •  to  take  a 
wrong  account  of.  Browne. 

MIp-CAST',  n.    An  erroneous  cast.  Wright. 

MlS-r^-^p-NA'TION,  fl.  [L.  misceo,  to  mix,  and 
geno,to  beget.]  A  mixing  of  races;  an)alg;uniation. 

M|S-C£L-L.\-NA'R|-.\N,  n.  A  writer  of  miscel- 
lanies ;  a  raiscellanist.  Shaftctbwy. 

t  mTs'CPL-LANE,  n.  [See  Maslin,  and  Mksmn.] 
Mixed  com  ;  maslin  ;  meslin.  liucon. 

MIs-C^Lt-LA'N^-A,  n.  pi.  [L.l  Miscellaneous 
matters;  a  collection  of  miscellanies.  We.\t.  Uev. 

MiS-CfL-LA'Np-oCs,  a..  [L.  mi.icellaneua  ;  mi*' 
ceo,  to  mix ;  It.  miscelUtneo.]  Composed  of 
various  Kintls;  embracing  many  sorts;  minglrd; 
diversified ;  various  ;  promiscuous.  Milton, 

Mls-cpi^LA'Np-OOs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  niisrellane- 
Otis  manner.  A"«/.  Rev. 

MTs-C5L-LA'N5-OVS-N6S8,  «.  The  state  of  be- 
ing miscellaneous.  Johnton. 

M|S-CfiL'LA-NlST,  n.  A  writer  of  miscellaneous 
essays  or  treatises  ;  a  miscellarian.        IHsr.teli, 

Mla'C5L-I..\-NY  rmls's4pl-l»-n?,  .S\  I»'.  P,  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  B.'  IlV.  Wb.;  miit-fiil'lvn?,  Kenrick], 
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MISCELLANY 

n.     (L.  misceHaneus,  miscellaneous ;  It.  miscel- 
.a»MO ;  Sp.  miscelanea ;  Fr.  miscel/anee.'] 

1.  Something  mixed ;  a  mixture ;  a  medley ; 
a  jumble ;  a  diversity ;  a  variety. 

'T  is  but  a  bundle  or  mixellany  of  sin.       Hewyt,  1658. 

2.  A  collection  of  short,  literary  compositions 
on  various  subjects,  or  of  various  kinds.    Pope. 

Syn.— See  Mixture. 

tMlS'ceL.-L.A-NY,  a.    Miscellaneous.       Bacon. 

tMtS-CEN'TRE  (inis-sSn'ter),  v.  a.  To  concen- 
trate or  place  amiss.  Donne. 

MIS-CHAnCE',  v.  n.  To  happen  wrongly  or  un- 
fortunately. Spenser. 

mIS-CHANCE',  n.    Ill  luck ;  misfortune  ;  mishap. 

View  these  letters,  full  of  bad  mischance.  ^ak. 

MiS-jCHAR'AC-TgR-TZE,   V.  a.     To    characterize 

falsely  or  erroneously.  Smart. 

mIS-CHAR(?E',   V.  a.      To   charge    erroneously. 

"Particulars  mischarged."  Hale. 

MTS-CHAR(?E',  n.    An  erroneous  charge.  Smart. 

MiS'CHIEP  (mis'chjf),  n.  [Old  Fr.  meschef;  mes, 
a  prefix  equivalent  to  the  English  prefix  rnis, 
and  chef,  head  or  end ;  Fr.  niechef.] 

1.  Whatever  is  ill  or  injurious;  evil;  ill; 
harm  ;  hurt ;  injury  ;  damage  ;  calamity.  "  Lest 
some  mischief  befall  him."  Gen.  xlii.  4. 

It  is  sport  to  a  fool  to  do  mlochiaf.  Prov.  x.  23. 

2.  Ill  consequence  ;  vexatious  affair;  misfor- 
tune; evil;  trouble. 

states  call  in  foreigners  to  assist  them  against  a  common 
enemy:  but  the  mischief  was,  these  allies  would  never  allow 
that  the  common  enemy  was  subdued.  Swift. 

Syn.  — See  Injury. 
t  MIS'CHJEF  (mis'cfiif),  v.  a.    To  hurt ;  to  harm  ; 
to  injure  ;  to  molest ;  to  annoy. 

It  is  in  me  to  plague  and  mischief  you  indeed.    HoUand. 

MiS'CHIEF-MAK'gR,  n.  One  who  makes  or 
causes  mischief.  Johnson. 

MIs'CHIEF-MAK'ING,  a.  Causing  harm.  "  Mis- 
chief-making beauty."  Rowe. 

II  MIS'CHIEV-OCS  [mis'che-viis,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  mTs'che-vus  or  injs-clie'vus,  P.],  a. 

1.  Making  mischief ;  harmful ;  hurtful ;  de- 
structive ;  noxious;  pernicious;  injurious. 

This  fiilse,  wily,  doubling  disposition  is  intolerably  mis- 
chievous to  aocieiy.  South. 

2.  Inclined  to  do  mischief ;  vicious ;  sinful ; 
wicked;   malicious.  Dryden. 

4S=-  "  Old  authors,  and  the  modern  vulgar,  accent 
the  second  syllable  of  mischieBous."     Smart. 

II  MIS'CHIEV-OUS-LY  (mis'che-vus-le),  ad.  In  a 
mischievous  manner.  Dryden. 

II  MIS'CHIEV-OUS-NESS  (m^Ts'she-vus-ngs),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  mischievous  ;  hurtfulness  ;  in- 
juriousness ;  perniciousness ;  wickedness.  South. 

MISqH'JfA  (mtsh'n?),  n.  [Heb.  0312^.  a  rep- 
etition ;  the  second  law.]  The  text  of  both  the 
Jerusalem  and  the  Babylonish  Talmud,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Gemara,  or  commentary  on 
the  text ;  —  written  also  mishna.  Calmet. 

MIs-Ch66§E',  v.  a.  \i.  misChose  ;  pp.  mischoos- 
INO,  MiscHOSEN.]    To  choose  wrongly.    Stow. 

MIS-€HRiS'TEN  (-kris'sn),  V.  a.  To  christen 
wrong.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  MTs-CI-BIL'1-TY,  n.  [Fr.  miscibilite.']  The  ca- 
pacity of  being  mixed.  ■   Maunder. 

t  mIs'CJ-BLE,  a.  \¥t,  miscible,  from.  Tj.  misceo, 
to  mix.]     That  may  be  mixed.  Arhuthnot. 

mIS-CI-TA'TION,  n.  Incorrect  or  false  citation 
or  quotation  ;  misquotation.  Bp.  Hall. 

mIs-CITE',  v.  a.    To  cite  or  quote  \vrong.     Hall. 

mIs-CLAIM',  n.    Mistaken  claim.  Bacon. 

t  MIS-CLEAP',  v.  a.    To  miscall.  Chaucer. 

mTS-c6g'N|-ZAnt,  a.  (Law.)  Ignorant;  not 
knowing.  Whishaw. 

t  MIS-COG'NIZE,  V.  a.To  misunderstand.  J/o/fenrf. 

M19^COL-l£ct',  t7.a.  To  collect  wrongly.  Hooker. 

MTs-COL-LEC'TION,  n.  A  wrong  or  deficient 
collection,     [k.]  Bp.  Hall. 
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t  MIS-c6m'FORT  (-kfim'furt),  n.  Trouble  ;  dis- 
comfort.      '  Chaucer. 

MIS-COM-PRE-HEND',  v.  a.  To  comprehend  in- 
correctly or  erroneously.  Hunter. 

MIS-C6M-PU-TA'TI0N,  n.  Incorrect  computa- 
tion ;  false  reckoning.  Clarendon. 

mIs-COM-PUTE',  v.  a.  To  compute  erroneously ; 
to  miscalculate.  Browne. 

MIS-CON-CEIT'  (mis-kon-set'),  n.  A  false  opin- 
ion ;'  a  wrong  notion  ;  a  misconception.  Hooker. 

MIS-CON-CEIVE'  (mis-kon-sev'),  V.  a.  [«.  MISCON- 
CEIVED ;  pp.  MISCONCEIVING,  MISCONCEIVED.] 

To  misjudge  ;  to  have  a  false  notion  of;  to  mis^ 
apprehend  ;  to  misunderstand.  Hooker. 

MIS-CON-CEIVE',  tJ.  n.  To  have  a  wrong  idea  ; 
to  entertain  a  mistaken  notion.  2  Mace. 

MIS-CON-CEIV'pR,  ?».     One  who  misconceives. 

MIS-CON-CEP'TION,  n.  A  wrong  notion  or  idea; 
misapprehension ;  mistake.  Burnet. 

MIS-CON'DUCT,  n.  Bad  conduct ;  misbehavior  ; 
ill  behavior.  "  Their  past  misconduct. "'   Rocjers. 

MIS-CON-DUCT',   V.  a.     \i.  MISCONDUCTED ;  pp. 

MISCONDUCTING,  MISCONDUCTED.]     To  conduct 

or  manage  ill  or  amiss.  Johnson. 

MIS-CON'FI-D?NT,  a.  Having  or  placing  confi- 
dence wrongly  or  amiss,     [r!]      -         Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-CON-JECT'URE  (-jekt'yur),  n.  A  wrong  guess. 

I  hope  they  will . . .  correct  our  misconjectures.      Browne. 

MIS-CDN-JECT'URE,  V.  a.  To  conjecture  or  guess 

wrong ;  to  form  a  wrong  notion  of.        Johnson. 

MIS-CON-JECT'URE,  V.  n.  To  make  a  wrong 
guess  or  conjecture.  Bacon. 

MiS-C6N-S?-CRA'TION,  n.  A  wrong  or  errone- 
ous consecration.  More. 

MIS-CON'SP-CIUENCE,  n.  A  wrong  or  erroneous 
consequence,     [r.]  Leighton. 

MIS-CON-STRUCT',  v.  a.  To  construct  or  inter- 
pret wrong  or  erroneously.  Fox. 

MIS-CON-STRUC'TION,  n.  A  wrong  or  erroneous 
construction  or  interpretation.  Stillingfeet. 

MIS-CON'STRtiE  (mjs-k5n'strii),  v.  a.  [i.  MISCON- 
STRUED ;  pp.  MISCONSTRUING,  MISCONSTRUED.] 

To  construe  wrong;  to  misinterpret. 

Do  not,  great  sir,  misconstrue  his  intent.  Dryden. 

MIS-CON 'STRU-^R,  n.    One  who  misconstrues. 

t  MIS-CON-TENT',  a.    Discontented.  Udal. 

MIS-CON-TIN'U-ANCE,  n.  {Law.)  The  contin- 
uation of  a  suit  by  improper  process.  Whishaw. 

t  MIS-CORD',  tJ.  n.    To  be  discordant.       Chaucer. 

MIS-COR-RECT',  v.  a.  To  mistake  in  correcting; 
to  make  wrong  in  attempting  to  correct.  Smart. 

MIS-COUN'SipL,  V.  a.    To  advise  wrong.  Spenser. 

MIS-COUNT',  V.  a.  [i.  MISCOUNTED ;  pp.  mis- 
counting, MISCOUNTED.]  To  count  wroug  ; 
to  reckon  wrong  ;  to  miscompute.  Hall. 

In  their  computation  they  had  mistaken  and  miscoimtefl 
...  a  hundred  years.  Jlall. 

MIS-COUNT',  V.  n.     To  make  a  false  reckoning. 

Thus  do  all  men  generally  miscount  in  the  days  of  their 
health.  Bp.  Patrick. 

MIS-COUNT',  n.  An  erroneous  reckoning.  Smart. 

tMtS-COV'^lT.c.rt.  To  covet  wrongfully.  Chaucer. 

tMIS'CRp-ANCE,    )n.        [Old  Fr.   mescreance.'] 
t  MIS'CR]f,-AN-CY,  >  Unbelief;  false  faith;   mis- 
belief; adherence  to  a  false  religion.      Spenser. 

MiS'CR?;-ANT,  n.  [Old  Fr.  OTCser^'aw^ ;  Fr.  w^- 
creant ;' It.  miscredenfe ;  miscredenza,  infidel- 
ity.] 

1.  t  One  who  holds  a  false  faith  ;  an  infidel. 
tug' Miscreant  meant,  at  first,  simply  a.  misbeliever. 

Trench. 

A  wicked  generation  of  miscreants,  which  had  forsaken 
the  living  God.  Hooker. 

2.  A  vile  wretch  ;  a  villain  ;  a  ruffian.    Shak. 

t  MIS-CR5-ATE',  a.    Miscreated.  Shak. 

MIS-CRE-AT'pD,  a.  Created  or  formed  wrong. 
"  Thy  miscreated  front."  Milton. 

MIS-CR?-A'TIVE,  a.  That  creates  amiss.  SheUey. 


MISE 

t  mIs-CR^-DU'LJ-TY,  n.    Incredulity.    Bp.  HaO, 

MIS'CU,  n.    An  Indian  dentifrice.       Scudamore., 

MIS-DATE',  V.  a.  [i.  misdated;  pp.  misdating, 
misdated.]     To  date  wrongly  or  erroneously. 

In  hoary  youth  Methusalems  may  die ; 

U,  how  misdated  ou  their  flattering  tombs.  Totmg. 

MIS-DATE',  n.    An  erroneous  date.  Smart. 

MIS-dAuB',  v.  a.  To  smear  or  cover  wrongly  or 
improperly.  Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-DEED',  n.  An  evil  deed;  a  wicked  action; 
a  fault ;  a  trespass  ;  a  transgression ;  offence. 

Evils  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought.       Milton, 

Syn.  — See  Offence. 

MIS-DEEM',  V.  a.  \i.  misdeemed  ;  pp.  misdeem- 
ing, misdeemed.]     To  judge  ill;  to  mistake. 

And  ot  a  wit  that  nothing  could  misdeem.         Ikivitg. 

MiS-Dg-MEAN',  V.  a.  To  demean,  conduct,  or 
behave  ill;  —  used  with  the  reflective  pronoun. 

You,  that  best  should  teach  us. 
Have  misdemeaned  yourself.  Shak. 

MIS-D^-MEAN'ANT,  n.  One  who  commits  a  mis- 
demeanor. S.  Richardson. 

MIS-D?-MEAN'OR,  n.  1.  An  offence;  ill-beha- 
vior; evil  conduct;  misconduct;  fault.     South. 

2.  t  Bad  management ;  mismanagement. 

Some  natural  fiiult  in  the  soil,  or  misdemeanor  of  the 
owners.  Seasonable  Sermon,  1044. 

3.  (Late.)  A  lower  kind  of  crime  ;  an  indict- 
able otience  not  amounting  to  felony.     Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Crime,  Offence. 

fMIS-Dg-PART',  V.  a.  To  part  or  distribute  im- 
properly or  unequally.  Chaucer. 

MIS-Dg-RIVE',  V.  a.  To  derive  or  divert  improp- 
erly ;  to  misdirect. 

ilisdenviuq  the  well-meant  devotions  of  charitable   and 
pious  souls  into  a  wrong  channel.  Bji  Hall. 

MIS-D?-SCRIBE',  V.  a.  To  describe  falsely  ;  to 
give  a  wrong  account  of.  West.  Rev 

t  MlS-D5-§ERT',  n.     Ill  desert.  Spenser. 

mTS-D?-VO'TION,  n.     Mistaken  piety,       Milton. 

t  MIS-DI'^T,  n.     Improper  diet  or  food.  Spenser. 

t  MIS-DIGHT'  (-dit'),  a.    Prepared  unfitly.    Hall. 

MIS-Dl-RECT',  V.  a.  [i.  misdirected  ;  pp.  mis- 
directing, misdirected.]  To  direct  or  guide 
^vrong.     "  Misdirected  reason."  Burgess, 

MIS-D|-REC'TION,  n.     A  wrong  direction. 

MiS-DIS-PO-Sl"TION  (-ztsh'un),  n.  Inclination 
to  evil.     "  His  sinful  misdisposition."  Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-DJS-TIN'GUJSII  (mis-djs-ttng'gwjslO.f.a.  To 
distinguish  wrong  or  erroneously,  [ii.]  Hooker. 

mIS-DJS-TRIb'UTE,  v.  a.  To  .  distribute  wrong ; 
to  misdivide.  Latham. 

MIS-DJ-VIDE',  v.  a.     To  divide  wrong.     Latham. 

MIS-Dl-Vi"§ION  (-de-vizh'un),  n.  A  wrong  or  in- 
correct  division.  Latham. 

MIS-DO',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  misdoen,  or  misdon.]  [i. 
MISDID  ;/;j!).  misdoing,  MiSDONE.]  To  do  wrong; 
to  do  amiss ;  to  commit,  as  a  crime  or  a  fault. 

Afford  me  place  to  show  what  recompense 

Towards  thee  I  intend  for  what  I  have  misdone.  Milton. 

MIS-d6',  V.  n.    To  commit  faults;  to  do  wrong. 

Teach  the  erring  soul, 
Not  wilfully  misdoing,  but  unaware 
Misled.  Milton. 

MlS-DO'pR,  n.  One  who  does  wrong;  an  offend- 
er ;  a  criminal ;  a  malefactor.  Spenser. 

MiS-DO'jNG,  M.     Offence;  deviation  from  right. 

That  all-seeing  eye  that  observes  all  our  misdoings. 

L'  /estrange. 

t  MIS-DOl^BT'  (-diiut'),  V.  a.  To  suspect  of  deceit 
or  of  liability  to  err  ;  to  suspect.  Dryden. 

t  MIS-DOUBT',  V.  n.     To  be  suspicious.  Dryden. 

t  MIS-DOI^BT'  (-dijat'),  n.     1.  Suspicion.      Shak. 
2.  Irresolution  ;  liesitation.  Shak. 

t  MIS-DOUBT'FUL,  a.     Misgiving.  Spenser 

m!s-DRAw'ING,  n.    A  wrong  drawing.   Chancer. 

t  MIS-DREAD'  (-drSd'),  n.  Dread  of  evil.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  Ml^E  (mSz),  n.  [Fr.,  from  mettre,  to  put.]  {Law.) 
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MISEASE 

1.  Cost  or  expense ;  —  commonly  used  in  the 
plural.  liurrill. 

2.  The  issue  in  real  actions,  particularly  in 
writs  of  right ;  —  so  called  because  the  parties 
piU  themselves  upon  the  mere  right.       liurrill. 

t  Ml8-EA§E'  (inl8-ez'),  n.     Uneasiness.    Chaucer. 

+  mTs-EA'!JY  (mts-e/,'?),  a.    Uneasy.        Chaucer. 

t  mIs-5-dI"TIQN,  n.    A  spurious  edition     Hall. 


MlS-fiD'i.i-cATE,  V.  a. 
niisinstruct. 


To   educate   amiss ;   to 
Moiith.  Rev. 


MiS-pM-PIiOY',  t?.  a.  [i.  MISEMPLOYED  ;  pp. 
MISEMPLOYING,     MISEMPLOYED.]        To    employ 

or  use  to  wrong  purposes ;  to  misuse. 

Their  frugal  fathers'  gains  they  niuemptoy.         Dryden. 

MiS-p.M-PLOY'MpNT,  n.  Improper  employment 
or  application  ;  misuse  ;  abuse.  "  Mtscmploy- 
tnent  of  their  time  and  faculties."  Hale. 

MIs-6n'TRY,  n.  A  wrong  entry,  as  in  an  account. 
"  If  a  clerk  had  made  a  niisentry."  Hale. 

Mi'^^R  (iiil'z^r),  n.  [L.  miser,  wretched;  It.  (Sr 
Sp.  misero,  wretched,  covetous.] 

1.  t  A  wretched  person ;  one  in  great  distress. 

The  woful  words  of  a  miser  now  despairing.  Siilney. 

2.  One  who  is  wretched  through  covetous- 
ncss  ;  one  who  lives  miserably  through  fear  of 
poverty,  and  hordes  beyond  a  prudent  economy ; 
a  person  excessively  penurious. 

The  man  who  enslaves  himself  to  his  money  is  proclaimed 
in  our  very  language  to  be  a  miser,  or  a  miserable  man. 

Trench. 

MT§'(;R-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  miserabiUs ;  It.  misera- 
bile.;  Sp.  miserable  ;  Fr.  miserable.^ 

1.  Full  of  misery  ;  unhappy  ;  hapless ; 
wretched  ;  tmlucky  ;  ill-starred ;  distressed. 

Me,  already  lost;  me,  than  thyself 

More  miseraUe.  Milton. 

2.  Very  poor  in  quality;  wretched;  worth- 
less ;  valueless. 

Miserable  comforters  arc  ye  all.  Job  xvi.  2. 

A  vagabond,  a  useless  tribe  there  eat 
Their  miserable  meal.  Cow/xr. 

3.  Low ;  abject ;  despicable  ;  contemptible. 
"  A  miserable  person."  Jonnson. 

4.  Mean  ;  stingy  ;  parsimonious. 

Our  language,  by  a  peculiar  significance  of  dialect,  calls 
the  covetous  man  the  miserable  man.  South. 

Syn.— See  Unhappv 

MI^'PR-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  mis- 
erable ;  wretchedness  ;  poorness.       Hammond. 

Ml§'pR-A-BLY,  ad.  Unhappily;  calamitously; 
wretchedly ;  meanly.  Sidney. 

tMT§-?R-A'TIQN,  w.    Commiseration.     SkeUon. 

MlS-g-RfecT',  V.  a.     To  erect  or  raise  wrongly. 

"  Those  miscreated  altars."     [k.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Ul^-F.-Rk'RE,  n.     [L.  miserere,  have  mercy.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  Psalm  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  service,  taken  from  the  o7th  Psalm, 
beginning  in  the  Vulgate,  Miserere  mei,  Domine 
(Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord).  Lond.  Encu. 

2.  A  musical  composition  to  the  Psalm  Mis- 
erere mei,  &c. ;  as,  "  The  Miserere  of  Allegri, 
sung  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  at  Ilonve." 

3.  (Arch.)  A  small  movable  seat  placed  in  a 
stall  of  the  choir  of  a  church  ;  a  misericordia. 

The  long  services  of  the  Catholic  Church  induced  the  in- 
vention of  the  seat  called  the  Hiuiefie/-e,  for  the  use  of  aged  and 
infirm  ecclesiastics.  fairliolt. 

Ml^'eR-I-CORD,  n.     1.  t  Compassion.      Chaucer. 
2.  {Arch.)  A  misericordia  or  miserere. Bri/ton. 
MliJ-pR-I-COR'DI-A,  n.     [L.,  mercy.] 

1.  (Law.)  An  amercement.  Burrill. 

2.  (Armor.)  A  small,  straight  dagger,  with  a 
thin  blade,  used  in  inflicting  the  "  mercy 
stroke "  upon  a  wounded  antagonist,  which 
deprived  him  of  life.  Ogilrie. 

3.  (Arch.)  A  small  movable  seat  in  a  stall  of 
the  choir  of  a  church  ;  a  miserere.  Oc/ilrie. 

MI'^PR-LY,  a.  [L.  miser,  miserable.]  Avari- 
cious in  the  extreme  ;  niggardly  ;  stingy  ;  par- 
simonious ;  sordid ;  covetous  ;  tncan.  Perry. 
Syn.  —  See  Avaricious. 

MI§'5R-Y,  n.     [L.  miseria  ;  Fr.  mt*rc.] 

1.  Great  unhappiness ;  distress ;  wretched- 
ness ;  tribulation  ;  desolation  ;  woe.  Locke. 

2.  Calamity  ;  misfortune  ;  natural  evils. 

And  mourn  the  miseries  of  human  lift.  Drvtlen. 
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3.  t  [From  miser.']    Covetousness ;  avarice. 

He  covets  lem 
Tlian  miseru  Itself  would  give.  ShtU: 

Mis-ps-TEEM',  n.    Disregard  ;  slight.    Johnson. 

Mls-f:s'TI-MATE,  r.  o.  To  estimate  erroneously ; 
to  miscompute.  Smart. 

MlS-fiX-PLA-NA'TFQN,  n.  A  wrong  explanation. 
Mls-ex-PLl-cA'TIQN,  II.  A  wrong  explication. 
MlS-fiX-PQ-§I"TIQN,  n.     A  wrong  exposition. 

MIs-^X-POOnd',  v.  a.    To  expound  incorrectly ; 
to  mistake  in  explaining.  Hooker. 

Mls-5X-PRfis'SIQN,M.  An  ill  expression.  Baxter. 

t  MIs-fAll',  r.  a.  To  happen  to  unluckily.S/jCTwer. 

t  MIS-fAre',  v.  n.    To  fare  or  go  wrong;  to  suc- 
ceed ill ;  to  be  in  an  ill  state.  Uower. 

t  mIs-fAre',  n.     Ill  fare  ;  misfortune.     Spenser. 

f  MIS-FAr'ING,  n.     The  act   of  going  wrong  or 

succeeding  ill.  Spenser. 

MIS-FASH'ION,    v.    a.       [i.    MI8FA8HIONED;    fp. 
MISFASHIO.MNO,  MISFASHIONED.]      To    fashion 

or  form  wrong;  to  misform.  HakeweU. 

MlS-FAsri'IQNED,     ».   a.      Fashioned,    formed, 

shaped,  or  moulded  wrongly.  Hakcwill. 

MTs-FEA'§ANCE,    n.      [Old     Fr.    mes/aisance.] 

(Late.)  A  trespass  ;  malfeasance.  Burrill. 

t  Mis-FEIGN'  (luls-faii'),  i'.  n.    To  feign  with  an 

ill  design.  Spenser. 

MiS-FORM',  V.  a.     [i.  MISFOUMED  ;  pp.  misfoiim- 

ING,  Mi.sFORMEDj     To  forui  ill  Or  imi)ropcrly; 

to  misfashion ;  to  misshape  ;  to  misframe. 

And  that  mi^ortned  shape  n)is8hapcd  more.  Siienser. 

t  MlS-FORT'lJ-NATE,  a.     Unfortunate.       Locke. 

MlS-FORT'l'NE,  n.  Ill  fortune;  ill  luck  ;  calam- 
ity ;  harm  ;  ill ;  disaster ;  evil ;  injury ;  damage. 
Syn.  —  Jt/w/ortun?  is  a  general  term,  applied  to 
all  untoward  events.  Calamity  is  applied  to  some 
great  public  or  family  iiiiHfortune;  disaster,  to  an  un- 
lucky accident,  causinc  tlie  failure  of  some  under- 
taking.—  See  Adversity,  Evil,  Luck. 

t  MIS-FORT'UNE,  v.  n 
unfortunately. 

t  MlS-FORT'V'NED,  a.     Unfortunate.  MiUon. 

MiS-FRAME',  r.  a.     To  frame  amiss,    [u.]    More. 

t  Mis-GET',  t'.  a.     [p.  misgotten.]      To  get  or 

procure  unlawfully  or  wrongly.  Gower.  Spenser. 
mIs-gIve',  r.  a.      [i.  misgave  ;  pp.  misoivixo, 

misgiven.]     To  give  amiss.     [u.J     Abp.  Laud. 

MiS-GlVE',  r.  a.     [With  the  reflective  pronoun.] 

1.  To   give   way,  to   yield,  to  relax,  or  fail, 

through  doubt  or  want  of  courage. 


To  happen  wrongly  or 
Stow. 


Yet  oft  h's  h..>art,  divine  of  something  ill, 

ilmgarv  him.  MiUon. 

2.  To  fill  with  doubt  or  distrust  about. 

This  is  strange.    Who  hath  got  the  right  Anne? 

My  heart  misgires  rac.  Shot. 

mIs-gIv'|NG,  M.     Doubt;  distrust;  hesitation. 

These  unavoidable  misgivinf/s  of  the  human  mind.    I'urletin. 

tMfS-GLOZE',  c.  rt.     To  gloze  amiss.       Chaucer. 

t  MiS-GO',  V.  n.   To  go  amiss  or  astray.  Chaucer. 

t  .MIS-g6t'TEN,j9.o.  Unjustly  obtained.  Spenser. 

iMlS-G6v'f.RN,  r.  a.  [«.  misgoverned;  pp.  mis- 
governing, MISGOVERNED.]  To  govem  amiss 
or  ill ;  to  administer  unfaithfully. 

Solyman  charged  him  bitterly  that  he  had  misgoverned  the 
state.  Knolles. 

MlS-G6v'f,RN-ANCE,  n  Bad  government;  ir- 
regularity ;  disorderly  management.     Bp.  Hall. 

MI.-^-gAv'^RNED,  p.  a.      \.    Badly    governed; 
wrongly  managed  or  administered. 
2.  Rude;  lawless;  unrestrained;  ungoverned. 

Ituile,  misgnremrd  hands,  from  window  topn, 

Thri'W  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Kichard's  head.  Shak. 

MT.S-G6v'pRN-Mf:NT,  n.  1.  Bad  government; 
ill  administration  ;  bad  management. 

If  such  misfjoi-ertimenl  and  unskilfUlness  make  them  flill 
Into  vicious  company.  /I/,.  Taiitnr. 

2.  Want  of  government  or  restraint ;  loose- 
ness ;  irregularity  ;  inordinate  behavior. 

t  .MIs-grA'CIO^  S,  o.     Ungrateful.  Gotcer. 

MiS-GRAPT',  r.  o.    To  graft  wrong  or  amiss. 


MISINTUEAT 

The  cnurae  of  Iru*  kire  nercr  did  run  smoottai 

liut  either  it  was  dinrrrnt  In  blwKl, 

Or  else  mu^rajled  In  rrsprct  «t  years.  ^Stak, 

MT.«?.GR(iONI)',  r.  a.    To  found  falsely.  Bp.  HaU. 

Mis-GROWTII',  n.    A  wrong  growth.    Coleridge. 

MiS-Gi;f:H8',    r.    n.      To    guess    or    conjecture 

wrongly,     [r.]  sir  T.  Mure. 

MlS-Gi;il)'ANCK,  n.  Wrong  direction;  false 
guidance  ;  guidance  into  error.  South. 

MIS-GUIDE',  ».  rt.      [».  MISGUIDED;  pp.  MIHOI'ID- 

ING,  Mis^GiiDED.l    To  guide  wroug ;  to  direct 

ill.     "  Mtsyuide  the  mind."  Po^. 

Ml8-GUil)'|;i),  p.  a.     Led   astray;    guided   into 

error.     "  Misguided  prince !  "  Prior. 

MlS^GI^'M,     ;  „    (/^^  )  ^„  anguilliform  fish  about 

iMlS'Gl.RN,  )  as  large  as  the  common  eel.  Wright. 

M1S-HAN"DLE,  v.  a.      [l.    MISHANDLED;  pp.    MI8' 

HANDLING,  MISHANDLED.]  To  handle  Wrongly; 

—  to  treat  injuriously;  to  maltreat.  .Sir  T.More. 
MTS-H  AND'LfNG,  n.   The  act  of  handling  or  treat- 

ing  amiss.  .s,>  T.  More. 

MIS-HAP',  n.     Ill  chance ;  ill  luck  ;  bad  accident ; 

misadventure;  calamity;  misfortune.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Luck. 

t  MIs-hAp'PEN,  r.  n.  To  happen  amiss  or  ill ;  to 
come  to  pass  wrongly. 

Afraid  lest  to  themselves  the  like  mishappat  might.    .Spenter. 

tMls-FLAP'PY,  a.     Unhappy.  Chaucer. 

t  MIs-HAveI)',  a.     Misbehaved.  Shak. 

MIS-HEAR',  e.  W.  [».  MISHEARD  ;  p/).  MISHEAR- 
ING, MISHEARD.]  To  hear  erroneously  or  im- 
perfectly ;  to  mistake  in  hearing. 

It  is  not  SO!  thou  hast  misapoke,  misArard.  Skat. 

MIsH'-MA.SH,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  misk-mask;  Ger. 
misch-masch,  from  mischen,  to  mix.]  A  mix- 
ture ;  melange  ;  medley  ;  confused  mass ;  hotch- 
potch ;  —  gallimatia  ;  salmagundi. 

Their  language  . . .  (isj  a  muA-m<uA  of  Arabic  and  Pbrtn- 
S"«»e-  Sir  T.  Ikrtrrt. 

MiSH'NA,  n.    See  MiscHXA.  Clarke. 

MI8-|M-AQ!-|-nA'TIQN.  n.  Wrong  or  incorrect 
conception,     [r.]  Bp.  HaU. 

.MIS-|^^JPR6VE^  T.  a.  To  use  or  improve  to  a 
bad  purpose  ;  to  misuse ;  to  abuse.  South. 

Mls-lM-PRfjVE'.vp.ST,  «.  Bad  use  or  employ- 
ment; abuse.  South. 

MlS-|N-CLiNE',  r.  a.    To  incline  wrongly.  South. 

MiS-JN-FER',  V.  a.    To  infer  wrong.  Hooker. 

MlS-|N-FORM',  c.  a.  [i.  misinformed  ;  pp.  mis- 
informing, MISINFORMED.]  To  inform  erro- 
neously ;  to  deceive  by  false  accounts.     Bacon. 

mIs-IN-F6R.M',  r.n.  To  give  false  information  ;  — 
used  with  against.  Mountagu. 

MlS-IN-FOR.M'.\.\T,  r».  One  who  misinforms,  or 
gives  false  information.  Wilberforce. 

Ml8-T.\-FOR-.MA'TION,  «,  Erroneous  informa- 
tion ;  false  intelligence.  Bacon. 

MlS-IN-FOR.M'pR.  n.    One  who  misinforms. 

MLs-IN-STRCcT',  r.  a.  To  instruct  amiss  or  im- 
properly. Hooker. 

MIs-IN-STROc'TIQN,  n.  Ill  or  erroneous  in- 
struction. More. 

MIS-IN-T£l'LI-9£ncE,  n.  L  Misinformation; 
false  accounts.  Todd. 

2.  Misunderstanding;  disagreement. 

He  kmented  the  mxsmleUigeiKt  he  observed  to  be  bet«««a 
their  nuyesties.  Vlarrmdom. 

tMls-LN-TfiND'eD,;!.  a.     Ill  intended.    Spenser. 
ML^-lX-TER'PRpr,  r.  a.     [i.  misinterpreted; 

pp.  MISINTKRPRKTINO,  MISINTERPRKTED.]    To 

interpret    or    explain    wrong;    to    understand 
wrong;  to  mist-onstrue.  Arhulhnot. 

MlS-|.\-TER'PRe-T.5k-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  misin- 
terpretation. Donne. 

Mls-I.\-TER-PRe-TATI9.\',  n.  Wrong  interpre- 
tation or  explanation.  Bp.  HaU. 

MlS-IN-TiiR'PRfT-pR,  »i.  One  who  misinterprets. 

MiS-IN-TREAT',  r.  a.  To  entreat  or  treat  wrong- 
ly or  injuriously  ;  to  deal  with  harmfully. 

It  waa  not  Uwftil  for  tmy  to  mmnfrral  him.  (•ra/toa. 
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MISJOIN 

MIS-JOIN',  V.  a.  \i.  MISJOINED  ;  pp.  misjoining, 
MISJOINED.]     To  join  unfitly.  Milton. 

MlS-JOiN'DgB,  M.  {Law.)  Improper  joinder  or 
union  of  parties  in  an  action ;  improper  union 
of  causes  of  action  in  one  suit.  Burrill. 

MIS-JOD^E',  v.  n.  \i.  MISJUDGED  ;  pp.  MIS- 
JUDGING, MISJUDGED.]  To  judge  ill  or  errone- 
ously ;  to  form  false  opinions.  Dryden. 

Too  long,  mi^udging,  have  I  thought  thee  wise.       Pope. 

M1S-JUD(?E',  V.  a.  To  mistake ;  to  judge  wrong- 
ly of.   "  We  misjudge  the  matter."  L' Estrange. 

MlS-JUD^'MgNT,  n.  A  wrong  judgment.   Burke. 

t  MlS-KEEP'lNG,  n.    "Wrong  keeping.      Chaucer. 

t  MIS-KEN',  V.  a.  To  be  ignorant  of;  to  misun- 
derstand.    [North  of  Eng.]  Todd. 

t  MIS'KIN,  n.    A  little  bagpipe.  Drayton. 

MIS-KIN'DLED,  p.  a.  Rashly  inflamed ;  excited 
to  a  bad  purpose. 

Such  is  the  miskiniUed  heat  of  some  unruly  spirits.  Bp.  Hall. 

f  mIs-KNOW,  v.  a.  To  know  or  understand 
wrongly  ;  to  mistake  ;  to  misapprehend. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  they  do  more  mial-now 
than  themselves.  Bp.  Hall. 

MiS-KNOWN',  p.  a.    Unknown.  Ed.  Rev. 

mIs-LAY',  v.  a.     {i.  MISLAID ;  pp.  mislaying, 

MISLAID.] 

1.  To  lay  in  a  wrong  place,  or  in  a  wrong 
manner  ;  to  misplace.  Dryden. 

2.  To  lay  in  a  place  which  will  not  be  recol- 
lected ;  to  lose. 

Mulay  a  spoon  so  as  he  may  never  find  it.  Swift. 

mIS-LAy'5R,  n.    One  who  mislays.  Bacon. 

MI§'LE  (iniz'zl),  V.  n.  [From  mist.  — Dut.  miesekn, 
mislen.']  \i.  misled;  pp.  misling,  misled.] 
To  rain  in  imperceptible  drops,  like  a  thick 
mist ;  —  written  also  mistle,  and  mizzle.     Grew. 

Mi§'LE  (miz'zl),  n.  A  misty  rain ;  thick  mist.  Todd. 

MIS-LEAD',  V.  a.  [i.  misled  ;  pp.  misleading, 
MISLED.]  To  lead  or  guide  astray ;  to  lead  into 
mischief  or  mistake ;  to  misguide.  Dryden. 

MlS-LEAD'gR,  n.    One  who  misleads.  Shak. 

MiS-LEARN',  V.  n.    To  learn  amiss.       Wickliffe.' 

t  MIS-LEARN'pn,  jB.  a.  Not  really  or  properly 
learned.     "A  mtsfearwerZ  advocate."      Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-LED',  j9.  [From  mislead.]  Led  astray.  Milton. 

MT^'L^N,  n.     Mixed  corn ;  maslin.        Mortimer. 

Ml§'LE-TOE,  n.    See  Mistletoe.  Todd. 

MIS-LIGHT'  (-lit'),  V.  a.   To  light  amiss.  Herrick. 

MIS-LIKE',  V.  a.    To  dislike  ;  to  disapprove,  [r.] 

It  was  hard  to  say  whether  he  more  liked  his  doings  or 
misliked  the  effect  of  his  doings.  Sidney. 

MlS-LlKE',  V.  n.    Not  to  be  pleased,     [r.] 

They  made  sport,  and  1  laughed;  they  mispronounced, 
and  I  misliked.  Milton. 

MIS-LIKE',  n.  Disapprobation  ;  dislike,  [r.]  Shak. 

MlS-LIK'gR,  n.     One  who  dislikes,  [r.]  Ascham. 

MIS-LIK'ING,  n.    Disapprobation,     [r.]       Stow. 

Ml§'LlNG,  w.    Thick  mist ;  misle.        Bible,  1551. 

MIS-lTve',  v.  n.    To  live  ill.     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-LIV'ING,  n.    The  act  of  living  ill.    Tyndale. 

t  mTs-LOOK'  (-Iflk'),  V.  n.  To  look  wrongly.  Gower. 

MIS-LUCK',  n.     Bad  or  ill  luck,  [r.]  Wodroephe. 

MI§'LY,  a.  Misty ;  raining  in  fine  drops.  Wright. 

MIs-MAKE',  v.  a.    To  make  amiss.  Sir.  T.  More. 

MIS-mAn'A^E,  v.  a.  [i.  MISMANAGED  ;  pp.  mis- 
managing, MISMANAGED.]  To  manage  ill ;  to 
conduct  amiss ;  to  administer  improperly.  Locke. 

MTs-MAN'A^E,  v.  n.    To  manage  ill.  Craig. 

MlS-MAN'A^E-MfiNT,  n.  Ill  management;  ill 
conduct ;  misconduct ;  misrule.  Locke. 

MIS-MAn'.^-9^R,  n.     One  who  manages  badly. 

MiS-MARCH',  V.  n.    To  march  ^vrong.    Maunder. 

MTS-MARK',  v.  a.    To  mark  wrongly.  Collier. 

MIS-MATCH',  v.  a.  [i.  MISMATCHED  ;  pp.  MIS- 
MATCHING, MISMATCHED.]  To  match  unsuit- 
ably or  improperly.  Southern. 
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MlS-MEA§'yRE   (-mSzh'ur),  v.  a.     [i.   mismeas- 

UUED;  jop.  MISMEASUKING,  MISMEASURED.]    To 

measure  incorrectly  ;  to  misreckon,  or  miscal- 
culate.    "  With  aim  mismeasured."  Young. 

MlS-MEA§'yRE-MENT,  n.  A  wrong  measurement. 

t  MIS-ME'TRE,  n.    A  wrong  metre.         Chaucer. 

MIS-NAME',  v.  a.  \i.  MISNAMED  ;  pp.  MISNAM- 
ING, MISNAMED.]     To  Call  by  the  wrong  name. 

MlS-NO'MgR,  n.  [Old  Fr.  mes,  amiss,  and  nom- 
mer,  to  name.]  {Law.)  A  misnaming ;  the  use 
of  a  wrong  name,  or  mistaking  the  true  name 
of  a  person.  Whishaw. 

MIS-NLfM'B5R,».a.    To  count  wrongly.  Raleigh. 

MIS-NiJR'TURE  (-nurt'yur),  V.  a.  To  nurture 
wrongly.   "  Misnurturing  their  children."  Hall. 

t  mIs-O-BE'DJ-ENCE,  n.  Erroneous  obedience ; 
disobedience.  Milton,. 

MlS-OB-§ERVE',  V.  a.  To  observe  inaccurately. 
"  If  I  misobserve  not."  Locke. 

MIS-OB-§iiRV'5R,  n.     One  who  misobserves. 

MI-SOG'A-MtST,  n.  [Gr.  itiaiw,  to  hate,  and  yi- 
fios,  marriage.]     A  hater  of  marriage.  Johnson. 

M}-s6g'A-MY,  n.     Hatred  of  marriage.     Blount. 

II  MI-SO^'Y-NIST  (ine-soj'e-nTst),  M.  {iix.niaoyivrn; 
Hiaiw,  to  "hate,  and  ywfi,  woman.]  A  woman- 
hater.  "The  erroneous,  obstinate  misogy- 
nist." Whitlock. 

II  MI-SO(?'Y-NY  [me-s5j'e-ne,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
E.  ;  ine-s5g'e-ne,  S.  K.],  n.     Hatred  of  women. 

t  MI^'ON,  n.    A  mixture  ;  a  medley.  Nashe. 

MIS-O-PIN'ION  (-yun),  n.  An  erroneous  notion 
or  opinion  ;  an  error,     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

t  MIS-OR'D?R,  V.  a.  To  conduct  ill ;  to  disorder  ; 
to  derange.  Ascham. 

t  MIS-OR'D?R,  n.  Irregularity  ;  disorder.  Camden. 

t  MIS-OR'DgR-LY,  a.  Irregular  ;  disorderly.  "To 
seek  some  misorderly  shift."  Ascham. 

MIS-OR-DI-NA'TION,  n.  A  wrong  or  improper 
ordination.  More. 


t  MIS-OWN',  V.  n.  To  own  ^vrongly. 
t  MIS-PAs'SION,  n.  Wrong  passion, 
t  MIS-PAY',  v.  a 


Stow. 
Bp.  Hall. 

To  dissatisfy  ;  to  displease. 

Gower. 

mIs-PELL'  (niis-sp61'),  v.  a.    See  Misspell. 
MIS-PEND',  v.  a.    See  Misspend.        B.  Jonson. 


MIS-PipR-CEP'TION,  n. 
erroneous  view. 


A  wrong  perception  ;  an 
Wolkiston. 


MiS-PgR-SUADE'  (-swad'),  v.  a.  To  persuade 
wrong ;  to  bring  to  a  wrong  notion.         Hooker. 

fMlS-P^R-SUA'SI-BLE-NESS,  w.  The  quality  of 
not  being  persuasible.  Leighton. 

MIS-PpR-SUA'§ION  (-swa'zhun),  n.  A  wrong 
notion  ;  false  opinion.  Bp.  Taylor. 

MTS-PICK'^L,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  consisting 
chiefly  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  iron  ;  arsenical 
iron  pyrites.  E7ig.  Cyc. 

mTs-PLAcE',  v.  a.  \i.  MISPLACED  ;  pp.  misplac- 
ing, misplaced.]  To  put  in  a  wrong  place ; 
to  place  wrong  ;  to  mislay.  Denham. 

MIS-PLAced',  p.  a.  Put  in  a  wrong  place,  or  on 
a  wrong  object ;  as,  "  Misplaced  confidence." 

MIS-PLACE'MgNT,  n.     The  act  of  misplacing. 

mTS-PLAO'JNG,  n.     Act  of  one  who  misplaces. 

MTS-PLEAD',  v.  n.     To  err  in  pleading.      Smart. 

MIS-PLEAD'JNG,  n.  {Law.)  An  error  or  omis- 
sion in  pleading.  Burrill. 

MIS-POINT',  V.  a.  To  point  incorrectly ;  to  eon- 
fuse  by  a  wrong  punctuation.  Johnson. 

MIS-Po!nT'5D,  p.  p.     Wrongly  punctuated. 

MIs-POL'J-CY,  n.  Bad  policy  ;  impolicy.  Qu.  Rev. 

MIS-PRINT',  v.  a.  \i.  misprinted  ;  pp.  mis- 
printing, misprinted.]  To  print  wrong.  "  The 
case  is  misprinted."  Hale. 

mIs-PRINT',  n.  An  error  in  printing;  an  error 
of  the  press.  Todd. 


MISREMEMBER 

t  mIs-PRI§E',  v.  a.  [Fr.  mesprendre,  to  mistake; 
mepriser,  to  despise.]  To  mistake ;  to  misap- 
prehend. 

You  spend  your  passion  on  a  iiiiK/irised  mood; 

I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysauder's  blood.  Shak. 

tMIS-PRiiJ'jNG,  M.     Act  of  undervaluing.    S/iak. 

mIS-PRT§'ION  (iiiTs-prlzh'yn),  n.  [Fr.  miipris, 
contempt ;  tniprise,  mistake.] 

1.  t  Scorn;  contempt;  neglect.  "Vilems- 
prision."  Shak. 

2.  t  Mistake  ;  misconception.  Shak. 

3.  (Law.)  Neglect;  oversight;  mistake;  as, 
"  The  misprision  of  a  clerk  in  writing  or  keep- 
ing a  record."  —  In  criminal  law,  neglect  or 
light  account  made  of  a  crime,  or  omission  to 
reveal  it.  Burrill. 

Misprision  of  treason  is  the  bare  knowledge  and 
concsalinent  of  treason,  without  any  degree  of  assent 

to  it. Misprision  of  felony  is  the  concealment  of  fe!, 

ony,  which  a  man  knows,  but  never  lias  assented  to. 
—  Contempts  and  liigh  misdemeanors  were  formerly 
termed  positive  misprisions.  BurrilL 

MIS-PRIZE',  v.  o.  \i.  misprized  ;  jop.  mispriz- 
ING,  misprized.]     To  slight  or  undervalue. 

O  for  those  vanished  hours,  so  much  misprized.       HiUhoiise. 


MIS-PRO-CEED'JNG,   n. 
proceeding. 


A  wrong  or  irregular 
Bacon. 


mTS-PRO-FESS',  v.  a.  To  profess  wrong  or  false- 
ly ;  to  make  false  professions  of. 

Keep  me  back,  O  Lord,  from  them  who  misprofess  arts  of 
healing  the  soul  or  the  body.  Donne. 

MIS-PRO-NOUNCE',  v.  n.  [i.  MISPRONOUNCED  ; 
pp.    MISPRONOUNCING,  MISPRONOUNCED.]   To 

pronounce  or  speak  incorrectly.  Milton. 

MIS-PRO-NOUNCE',  v.  a.  To  pronounce  im- 
properly or  incorrectly.  Patrick. 

MiS-PRO-NUN-CI-A'TION  (mls-pro-nun-she-a'- 
shun),  n.     A  wrong  pronunciation.       Mamider. 

MiS-PRO-POR'TION,  v.  a.  To  make  out  of  pro- 
portion to  something  else ;  to  join  without  due 
proportion.  JoJinson. 

mTS-PRO-POR'TIONED,  p.  a.  Out  of  due  pro- 
portion. 

f  mIS-PROUD',  a.  Viciously  or  excessively  proud. 

Impairing  Henry,  strengthening  misproud  York.      Shak. 

t  MIS-aUEME',  V.  a.    To  displease.         Chaucer. 

MlS-aUO-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  quoting 
wrongly;  an  erroneous  quotation;  miscitation. 

MlS-aUOTE'  (-kwot'),  V.  a.  \i.  misquoted  ;  pp. 
misquoting,  misquoted.]  To  quote  or  cite 
incorrectly.  Ai-buthnot. 

t  MIS-rAISED',  a.    Raised  falsely.  Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-RAte',  v.  a.  To  rate  or  estimate  wrongly  ; 
to  make  a  false  estimate  of.  Barrow. 

mTs-R^-CEIVE',  v.  a.     To  receive  amiss.      Todd. 

MIS-Rg-Ci'TAL,  n.     A  wrong  recital.  Hale. 

MIS-R5-CIte',  v.  a.  \i.  misrecited  ;  pp.  mis- 
reciting,  misrecited.]  To  recite  erroneously. 
"  He  misrecites  the  argument."   Bp.  Bramhall. 

MIS-RECK'ON  (-kn),  v.  a.  \i.  misreckoned  ;  pp. 
MISRECKONING,  MISRECKONED.]  To  reckon  or 
compute  wrong ;  to  miscalculate.  Swift. 

MIS-RECK'ON-ING,  n.     A  wrong  computation. 

MTS-REC-OL-LEC'TION,  n.     Erroneous  recollec- 
tion.      '  '  Qii.  Rev. 
MIS-R^-FORM',  v.  a.    To  reform  amiss.     Milton. 

MIS-Rg-HEARSE'  (-hers'),  v.  a.  To  rehearse,  re- 
cite, or  quote  wrongly.  Sir  T.  More. 

m!s-RE-lAte',  v.  a.  \i.  misrelated  ;  pp.  mis- 
RELATING,  MISRELATED.]  To  relate  incorrectly 
or  falsely.  Boyk 

MIS-R^-LA'TION,  n.  False  relation  ;  inaccurate 
narrative.       '  Bp.  Bramhall. 

MIS-R^-LT^'ION,  n.  Wrong  or  false  religion. 
"  A  paganish  misreligion."  Bp.  Hall. 

mTS-R^-MEM'B^R,  v.  a.  To  fail  of  remembering 
correctly.  "  Misremembering  one  word."  Boyle. 

MIS-R5-MEM'B5R,  v.  n.  To  be  mistaken  in  one's 
recollection  ;  to  err  by  failure  of  memory.  Locke. 


A.  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  ft,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  shoH ;    A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  PAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    hIIIR,  HER; 


MISRENDER 
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MISSPEND 


HTS-r£n'D9R,  v.  a.  To  render  or  construe 
>vrongly ;  to  mistranslate. 

They  [the  Ptalmii)  muit  at  least  be  allowed  to  contain  pol- 
iahcd  and  fiuhionuble  t'Xprciiiioni  in  their  own  language,  how 
coartety  aoever  they  have  been  nusniu/ered  in  our*.      Boyle, 

MlS-Rg-POR'l",  V.  a.    [t.  MISIIEPOHTEU  ;  pp.  MIS- 

REPOKTiNO,  MI8UEPOKTE1).]     To  rcport  incor- 
rectly ;  to  give  a  false  account  of. 

A  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  aa  he  vouchca,  murejMrt  your  grace.  Shal. 

MlS-Rg-PORT',  n.  A  false  report;  a  false  and 
malicious  representation.  South. 

MI8-r£p-R(;-§6NT',  r.  a.     [t.  miskepresented; 

pp.  MISIIEPRE8ENTINO,  MISREPRESENTED.]    To 

represent   falsely  or  incorrectly ;  to  falsify ;  to 
misstate,  with  or  without  intent  to  injure.iV/i&on. 

MlS-REP-Rt;-§pN-TA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  mis- 
representing ;  a  false  representation. 

They  have  prevailed  by  misrepretenlatiowt  and  other  ar- 
tiflccs.  -Sici/i. 

MlS-R£P-R5-§fiNT'A-TlVE,  o.  Representing 
wrongly  ;  giving  a  false  representation.     Swijl. 

MlS-RfiP-R5-§£NT'(;R,  n.  One  who  misrepre- 
sents. Bp.  Nicholson. 

mTs-RP-PUTE',  t?.  a.  [t.  misreputed;  pp.  mis- 
REPI'TINO,  MISREPUTED.]  To  Tcpute  wroiigly  ; 
to  hold  in  wrong  estimation.  Milton. 

MIs-BOle',  n.  1.  Wrong,  unjust,  or  unwise  rule 
or  government.  >S.  Richardson. 

2.  Disorder;  riot;  tumult;  confusion. 

Enormous  riot  and  mitrule.  Pope. 

Lord  of  muirule,  or  Master  of  misrule,  the  chief  of 

a  club  or  band  of  revellers.     "  Tliis  lord  of  misrule  in 

their  coinpdtationg,  or  drunken  meetings,  was  called 

♦  modiperator.'  "  Hakewill. 

t-  MIs-rO'LV,  a.    Unruly  ;  turbulent.     Bp.  Hall. 

Miss,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  missian ;  Dut.  Sg  Ger.  missen ; 
Dan.  miste.  —  L.  mitto,  misaits.l     \i.  missed  ; 

pp.  MISSING,  missed.] 

1.  To  fail  of  hitting  or  reaching  a  point  aimed 
at ;  as,  "  To  miss  the  mark." 

2.  To  fail  of  finding,  obtaining,  or  securing 

the  right  way  ;  to  lose  ;  to  forfeit. 

Nor  can  I  mijw  the  way,  so  strongly  drawn 

By  this  new-folt  attraction.  Milton. 

So  may  I,  blind  Fortune  leading  me, 

J/uu  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain.  Shak. 

3.  t  To  do  without ;  to  dispense  with. 

We  cannot  mias  him;  he  does  make  our  fire. 

Fetch  in  our  wood.  Shak. 

4.  To  omit ;  to  pass  by  ;  to  forego ;  to  leave 
out.  "  To  miss  a  meal."      Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

5.  To  perceive  or  feel  the  want  or  absence  of. 

What  by  me  thou  hast  lost  thou  least  shalt  miiw.       Milton. 

To  miss  stays,  (JVaut.)  to  fail  of  going  about  from 

one  tack  to  another.  Dana. 

Hiss,  V.  n.  1.  To  fly  wide,  or  fall  short ;  not  to  hit. 

Flying  bullets  now. 
To  execute  his  rage,  appear  too  slow; 
They  i«iV«.  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away.       Walter. 

2.  To  fail ;  to  miscarry  ;  not  to  succeed. 

Men  observe  when  things  hit,  and  not  when  they  miss.  Bacon. 

3.  To  make  a  false  step ;  to  mistake  ;  to  slip  ; 
to  fall ;  to  lapse ;  to  trip ;  to  err. 

Amongst  the  angels,  a  whole  legion 
Of  wicked  sprites  did  (all  from  happy  bliss; 
Wliat  wonder,  theu,if  one,  of  women  all,  did  mist?  Spenner. 

4.  To  fail  to  obtain,  learn,  or  find  ;  —  with  of. 

Upon  the  least  reflection,  we  cannot  miss  o/them.   Atterbury. 

Miss,  n.     1.  Sense  of  loss,  absence,  or  want. 

There  will  be  no  great  mist  of  those  which  arc  lost  Locke. 

2.  Mistake  ;  omission  ;  error  ;  failure. 

Without  any  great  miss  in  the  hardest  points  of  grammar. 

Ascham. 

3.  +  Hurt,  or  harm  through  accident. 

And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  haste. 

Yet  is  his  miss  not  mickle.  Spenser. 

Miss,  n. ;  pi.  MISSES.   [Contracted  from  m»V>rss.] 

1.  A  young  girl ;  a  term  of  respectful  address 
to  an  unmarried  female,  prefixea  to  the  name  ; 
as,  "  Miss  Smith  " ;  "  Miss  Olivia." 

2.  An  unmarried  female  kept  in  concubinage ; 
a  kept-mistress ;  a  concubine  ;  a  mistress. 

In  this  (the  third  part  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes]  acted  the  fair 
and  famous  comedian  chIIihI  Roxalnna,  from  the  part  she 
performed:  and  I  think  it  was  the  last,  she  being  taken  to  be 
the  Earl  of  Oxford's  miss  (as  at  this  time  thev  began  to  call 
lewd  women).  John  Erelyn.  IB«i 

JK^" Miss,  at  the  heeinnin^  of  the  last  century, 
waR  appropriated  to  the  dauchtefi)  of  eontlemen  under 
the  age  uf  ten.     Mistress  was  then  the  style  of  grown- 


up unmarried  ladiea,  though  the  mother  wan  living, 
and,  for  a  conalderahle  part  of  the  century,  main- 
tained il«  ground  againat  the  infantine  term  of  miss." 
Todd.  —  Aee  MisTllEsa. 

tf^-  With  respect  to  the  use  of  thin  title,  when  two 
or  niiiro  persons  of  the  same  name  are  spoken  of  or 
addressed,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  diversity.  Home 
give  the  plural  form  to  the  name;  as,  "The  Miss 
Smiths;"  —  others  to  the  title;  aa,  "The  Misses 
Smith."  In  conversation,  the  former  prevails ;  in 
written  or  printed  composition,  usage  is  divided  ;  and 
in  addressiiig  letters,  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  more 
common.  The  following  authorities  are  given  in 
favor  of  the  former  mode,  as  used  in  composition  :  — 
"  The  Miss  Cotterels."  James  .Vorthcote.  James  Bos- 
weU.  ^^The  MissW\\\i\nma»."  Ed.  Malone.  "The 
Miss  Flamborouglis."  Goldsmith.  "  Tlie  Miss  Penns." 
Richard  Rash.  "  The  Miss  Lees. "  De  Huincey.  "  The 
Miss  Mores."  fHlberforce.  "  The  MUs  Porters."  Ec- 
lectic RecieiB.  "  The  two  Miss  Smiths."  Chambers's 
Journal.  —  The  following  are  in  favor  of  the  latter 
form: — "The  Muses  More."  Bp.  Home.  "The 
two  Misses  Porter."  Sir  Eg.  Brydges.  "  The  Misses 
Porter."  Charles  Lamb.  "  The  Misses  Fricker." 
Southey.  "The  Jfwf*  Gosset."  Sir  Robert  Peel. — 
Those  grammarians  who  treat  of  the  subject  gen- 
erally favor  the  former  mode,  {Miss  Smiths  ; )  though 
some  make  an  exception  in  addressing  letters, — 
"'The  Miss  Smiths'  —  much  preferable  to  'The 
Misses  Smith.'  "     Grant's  Grammar. 

The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from  Dr.  Crom- 
bie'a  Grammar  :  "  Two  or  more  substantives  in  con- 
cordance, and  forming  one  complex  name,  or  a  name 
and  title,  have  the  plural  termination  annexed  to  the 
last  only  ;  as,  '  The  two  Miss  Louisa  Uoirards,'  '  T%e 
two  Miss  Thomsons.'  Analogy,  Dr.  Priestley  observes, 
would  plead  in  favor  of  another  construction,  and 
lead  us  to  say,  '  Tlie  two  Misses  Thomson,'  '  The  two 
Misses  Louisa  Howard  ; '  for  if  the  ellipsis  were  sup- 
plied, we  should  say,  '  The  two  young  ladies  of  the 
name  of  Thomson  ; '  and  this  construction,  he  adds, 
he  has  somewhere  met  with.  The  latter  form  of  ex- 
pression, it  is  true,  iKcasionally  occurs  ;  hut  general 
usage,  and,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  analogy 
likewise,  decide  in  favor  cf  the  former;  for,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  and  these  not  parallel  to  the  examples 
now  given,  we  almost  uniformly,  in  complex  names, 
confine  the  inflection  to  the  last  substantive.  —  We 
say,  indeed,  ^Messrs.  Thomson;'  but  we  seldom  or 
never  say,  '  The  two  Messrs.  Thomson,'  but  '  The 
two  Mr.  Thomsons.'  "  In  accordance  with  the  views 
of  Crombie,  T.  K.  Arnold,  in  his  Grammar,  says, 
"  With  respect  to  the  Miss  Thomsons  or  the  Misses 
Thomson,  I  am  decidedly  for  the  Miss  Thomsons.  No 
one  would  think  of  speaking  as  we  are  told  we  ought 
to  write." 

Hiloy,  in  his  Grammar,  says,  "  In  conversation,  the 
plural  termination  is  annexed  to  the  last  noun  only. 
But  in  coin[)osition,  and  in  addressing  letters  to  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  name,  we  pluralize  the  title  ;  as, 
'  To  the  Misses  Howard  ; '  'To  Messrs.  Thomscm.' 
But  both  in  conversation  and  in  composition  we  plu- 
ralize only  the  name  of  married  ladies  ;  as,  '  Mrs. 
Wilsons  were  there  ; '  '  To  Mrs.  Howards.'  "  —  Thus 
also  Dr.  Watts  :  —  "  May  there  not  be  Sir  Isaac  JVew- 
tons  in  every  science? —  You  must  not  suppose  the 
world  is  made  up  of  Lady  Aurora  GranciUes." 

mTs'SAL,  n.  [Low  L.  missale,  from  missa,  mass ; 
It.  tnessale  ;  Sp.  misal ;  Fr.  missel.^  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  mass-book.  Stillingfleet. 

mTs'SAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
mass-book.     '*  The  missal  sacrifice."  Hall. 

mIS-SAY'  (mis-sa'),  r.  n.  [i.  MISSAID  ;  pp.  Mis- 
8AYINO,  MISSAID.]  To  spcak  iucorrcctly  or 
falsely.  Hakemll. 

MTS-SAY',  v.  a.  1.  To  speak  ill  of.  Chnticer. 
2.  To  say  or  utter  amiss.  Donne. 

MIS-SAY'4NG,  n.  An  incorrect  or  improper  ex- 
pression ;  a  bad  word.  Milton. 

f  mIs-SEEK',  t;.  a.    To  seek  wrongly.  Wyatt. 

t  MIs-SEEM',  15.  n.    1.  To  make  a  false  appear- 
ance ;  to  appear  falsely.  S/)enser. 
2.  To  be  unbecoming ;  to  misbecome.  Spenser. 

t  MIS-SEEM'|NG,  n.     False  appearance.  Spenser. 

mT§'§EL-BIRD,  n.    The  missel-thrush.  Todd. 

+  MI§'§EL-DINE,  n.    The  mistletoe.  Ban-et. 

Ml^'^fL-THRUSlI,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  large,  Euro- 
pean species  of  thrtish,  which  feeds  on  the  fruit 
of  the  mistletoe ;  Turdxis  viscivortu.  Eng.  Cyc. 

mT§'§EL-TOE,  n.    See  Mistletoe.  Broicne. 

t  MiS-SfiM'BLANCE,  n.  False  resemblance  ;  de- 
ceptive appearance.  Spelman. 

mIS-86ND',  r.  a.  [f.  MissENT;  pp.  missendino, 
missent.]  To  send  amiss  or  incorrectly.   Todd. 

MlS-SfcRVE',  ».  a.  To  serve  unfaithfully.   Bacon. 


VilB-BpJT',  V.  a.     [i.  mimbt;  pp.  Mi8SBmir(\ 
mishkt.]    To  set  or  place  wrongly  or  unfitlj. 
If  therefore  that  boundary  ...  be  taken  awajr  or  mimtt.  Baeam, 

mIs-SHApe',  r.  a.  [i.  mihshapbd  ;  pp.  uihsiiap. 
INO,  misshai'KD  or  missiiapkn.]  To  shape  ill; 
to  form  or  fashion  ill ;  sometimes,  to  direct  ill; 
as,  "  To  mias/utpe  one's  cour»e." 

MIs-SHAPE',  n.     A  bad  form.  Wordtworth. 

MIS-SHA'PEN  (-pn),  p.  a.  Hl-shaped ;  badly 
formed.     "  A  misshapen  figure."  Pope. 

Mis-SIIEATIIE',  V.  a.  To  sheathe  amiss,  or  in  a 
wrong  place.  Shak, 


MiS-SHEATHED'    (-shsthd'),     p.    a. 
or  improperly  sheathed. 


Wrongly 
Shak. 


fMlS-slF'l-CATE.r.  n.  [LowL.  mtua,  mass,  and 
h./acio,  to  make.]     To  perform  mass.    MtUtm. 

MlS'S|LE,  a.  [L.  missilis  ;  mitto,  misstis,  to  send  ; 
It.  missile.']  That  may  be  thrown  ;  that  is  sent 
by  the  hand,  as  n  weapon  ;  missive. 

We  bend  the  bow  or  wing  the  mittUe  dart.  Pope. 

MlS'S|LE,  n.  A  weapon  thrown  by  the  hand  or 
by  a  machine.  Crabb. 

t  mIS— sIng',  r.  n.    To  sing  wrong.  Browne. 

mIss'ING,  p.  a.    Absent ;  wanting ;  not  present. 

mIss'|NG-LY,  ad.  With  omission;  not  con- 
stantly or  continuously.  Shak. 

MIs'SIQN  (mlsh'un),  n.  [L.  miasio ;  mitto,  mie- 
stis,  to  send ;  It.  misatone ;  Sp.  muiion ;  Fr. 
mission.] 

1.  The  act  of  sending,  or  the  state  of  being 
sent ;  a  commission  ;  a  being  sent  or  delegated 
by  authority  with  certain  powers  for  certain 
purposes.    "  A  mission  of  three."  Bacon. 

How  to  b(«in,  how  to  accomplish  best. 

Hi'  .nd  of  being  on  earth  and  mimoH  high.       MUUm. 

2.  A  delegation  ;  an  embassy ;  persons  sent 
to  perform  any  service,  especially  to  propagate 
religion.  Bacon. 

3.  A  missionary  station  in  a  heathen  country. 

4.  t  Dismission  ;  discharge  from  service. 

In  CtBsar's  army,  somewhat  the  soldiers  would  have  had, 
yet  only  demanded  a  mission  or  discharge.  Bacon. 

5.  {Theol.)  A  power  or  commission  to  preach 
the  gospel ;  commission.  Hook. 

MiS'SIQN,  r.  a.  To  send  on  a  mission,  or  with 
a  commission,     [r.] 

For  this  was  Risid  missioned  to  the  ship*.         Sottlkep. 

MIs'SIQN-A-RY  (mish'un-),  n.  [Fr.  miasionnaire.] 
One  who  is  sent,  especially  to  propagate  reli- 
gion.    "The  Presbyterian  missionary."    Stcift. 

MIs'SIQN-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to  missions  or  to 
missionaries  ;  as,  "  A  missionary  fund." 

mIs'SION-ATE,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  duties  of  a 
missionary.     [Unauthorized.]  Missionary  Mag. 

t  mT8'SIQN-?R,  n.    A  missionary.  Dryden. 

t  MiS-SiT',  c.  a.    To  sit  ill  upon.  Chaucer. 

MIs'S|VE,  a.     [It.  missira,  from  L.  mitto,  miaaua, 

to  send ;  Sp.  misico ;  Fr.  missive.] 

L.  Fit  for  sending ;  such  as  is  sent.   "  Letters 

miaaire."  Ayliffe. 

2.  Used  at  a  distance  ;  thrown ;  missile. 

Ink  is  the  great  missive  weapon  in  all  battles  of  the  learned. 

Sui/l. 

MIs'SIVE,  n.   1.  A  message  ;  a  letter  sent.  Bacon. 
2.  t  A  messenger  :  a  bearer  of  letters.  Shak, 

t  MIs-SoOnd',  r.  a.  To  sound  or  utter  incor- 
rectly. HaU. 

mTs'SO^-BARK,  n.  An  aromatic  bark  obtained 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Siuitnotida. 

MIS-SPEAK',  r.  a.    To  speak  or  utter  wrong. 

Then  as  a  mother  which  delleht»  to  hoar 

Her  early  child  miir/KiU  half-uttered  word*.      Demmt. 

mIs-SPEAK',  r.  n.  To  err,  blimder,  or  mistake 

in  speaking.  Shak. 

tMlS-SPEECH',  n.  A  wrong  speech.          Goicer. 

m1s-SP6LL',  r.  a.  [t.  MISSPELT  or  misspelled  : 

p.    MISSPELLIXO,    MISSPELT  Or   MISSPELLED.] 

o  spell  wrong;  to  use  wrong  letters. 

mIs-8P6ll'ING,  n.  A  wrong  spelling;  erroneous 
orthography.  Smart. 

MiS-SPfeND',  r.  O.      [l.  MI8.«»PBNTi  np.   MISSPEND- 


^r 


mIeN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  86n ;    bClL,  BOR,  rOlE.  — g,  9,  ^,  I,  ao/i;  C,  G,  £,  {,  hard;  §  <M  «;   if  «  gx.  — THIS.  tbia. 


MISSPENDER 

TNG,  MISSPENT.]     To  spend  or  dispose  of  ill ;  to 
waste  ;  to  squander ;  to  lavish.  Stirling. 

MlS-SPEND'^lR,  n.  One  who  misspends  or  wastes. 

t  MIS-SPENSB',  n.    Waste ;  ill  use.        Bp.  Hall. 

MlS-STATE',  V.  a.  [t.  MISSTATED  ;  pp.  misstat- 
ing, MISSTATED.]  To  State  wrong;  to  falsify  ; 
to  misrepresent.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

MTS-STATE'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  misstating; 
an  erroneous  or  false  statement.     Bp.  Burgess. 

In  justice  both  to  Mr.  Garrick  and  Dr.  Johnson,  I  think  it 
necesiiary  to  rectify  thia  misslalement.  Jioswell. 

(Nauf.)    Having 
Mar.  Diet. 

Gower. 


Bp.  Hall. 

A  wrong 
Bp.  Hall. 

A  wrong  summation  ;  a 
IScott. 


Jioswell. 

MIS-STAYED'    (mis-stad'),    a. 

missed  stays. 
mIS  step',  v.  n.    To  take  a  false  step. 
MiS-STEP',  n.    A  wrong  or  false  step, 
t  mIs-SUC-CESS',  n.     Ill  success. 
MlS-SUG-(?£ST'ION  (-sug-j«st'yun),  n. 

or  ill  suggestion  or  intimation. 

mIs-sum-ma'tion,  »». 

wrong  aggregate. 

MIs-SWEAr',  v.  n.      [i.  MisswoRE ;   pp.   mis- 
SWEARINO,  MISSWOR.X.]     To  swear  falsely. 

ISmart. 

Mts'SY,  n.    {Min.)  Same  as  MiSY.  Smai-t. 

mIst,  n.      [A.  S.  mist;  Dut.  <Sr  Sw.  mist;  Icel. 

mistr  ; — L.  misceo,  mixtus,  mistus,  to  mingle.] 

1.  A  cloud  that  comes  close  to  the  ground ;  a 
small,  thin  rain,  not  perceived  in  single  drops. 

A  mist  is  a  multitude  of  small,  but  solid,  globules,  which 
therefore  descend.  Grew. 

A  cloud  is  nothing  but  a  miet  flying  high  in  the  air,  as  a 
mitt  is  nothing  but  a  cloud  here  below.  Locke. 

2.  Any  thing  that  dims  or  darkens. 

His  passion  cast  a  mist  before  his  sense.  Dryden. 

M!ST,  V.  a.    To  cover  with  mist ;  to  cloud. 

Lend  me  a  looking-glass; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mi»t  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why  then  she  lives.  Shak. 

mIST,  V.  n.  To  shed  down  mist ;  to  mizzle.  AUen. 

mIS-TA'EN'  (mis-taii'),  p.   A  poetical  contraction 
fox  mistaken.  "  This  dagger  hath  mistaken." Shak. 


mIs-tAk'a-ble,  a. 
misconceived. 


Liahle  to  be  mistaken  or 
Browne. 


mIS-TAKE',  v.  a.  [mis  and  take.  —  A.  S.  mistce- 
can,  to  instruct  amiss,  to  misteach,  to  misin- 
form.] [t.  MISTOOK  ;  pp.  MISTAKING,  MISTAK- 
EN.] 

1.  To  take,  understand,  or  conceive  wrong ; 
to  misapprehend ;  to  misjudge. 

This  will  make  the  reader  very  much  mistake  and  misun- 
derstand his  meaning.  Locke. 
I  am  sorry 
To  hear  this  of  him,  and  could  wish  you  were 
Something  mistaken  in  it.  Shak. 

2.  To  take  one  for  another. 

Fancy  passes  for  knowledge;  and  what  is  prettily  said  is 
mistaken  for  solid.  Locke. 

S(g-  Mistaken,  or  to  be  mistaken,  is  often  used  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  In  one  application,  it  signifies 
to  be  in  error,  or  to  be  wrong  ;  but  in  another  applica- 
tion, it  si^nities  to  be  misunderstood  or  misconceined  ; 
as,  "  I  am  mistaken,"  "  He  is  mistaken,^'  i.  e.  wrong 
in  judgment  or  opinion :  —  but,  "  My  opinion,  or  my 
remark,  is  mistaken,"  implies  that  I  am  mistaken,  or 
misunderstood,  by  my  hearers.  —  Richardson  says, 
"  To  be  mistaken  has  a  twofold  application  :  — 

"1.  I  am  mistaken,  —  i.  e.  taken,  apprehended, 
wrongly,  erroneously  ;  I  am  misapprehended,  misun- 
derstood. 

"2.  I  am  mistaken,  —  i.  e.  taken,  led,  drawn  the 
wrong  course  or  path,  astray  :  I  am  misled,  misguided, 
betrayed  ;  and  consequently  I  go  wrong  or  astray,  I 
err,  1  misapprehend." 

MTs-TAKE',  v.  n.  To  err  in  judgment  or  opinion  ; 
not  to  judge  right ;  to  make  a  mistake. 

Seldom  any  one  mistakes  in  his  names  of  simple  ideas. 

Locke. 

MIS-TAkE',  n.  1.  A  misconception  ;  an  error  in 
opinion  ;  misapprehension  ;  misimdorstanding. 

Infallibility  is  an  absolute  security  of  the  understanding 
fi-oni  all  possibility  of  mistake  in  what  it  believes.     Tillotion. 

2.  A  slip  ;  a  blunder  ;  a  wrong  act  done  un- 
intentionally. 

Thy  sword,  by  a  light  mistake,  glanced  upon  their  throats. 

Bp.  Hall. 

KS'J^o  mistake  is  a  modern  slang  phrase  to  express 
certainty  or  confidence.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  dated  July  24,  1812,  wrote, 
•'  There  is  no  mistake  ;  every  thing   went  on  as   it 


[Local,  North  of 
HalUweli. 

J ,  V.  a.      \i.  MISTOLD  •,pp.  MISTELLING, 

).]     To  tell  wrong.  Johnson. 
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ought."    "  I  will  be  there  at  two  o'clock,  and  no  mis- 
take."   That  is,  you  may  depend  Ujiun  it.     JVotej  fjc 
Queries, 
Syn.  — See  Error. 

m!s-TA'KEN  (mls-ta'kn),  p.  a.  Wrong;  errone- 
ous in  judgment,  view,  or  opinion.  "  Mistaken 
reports."  South. 

MIs-TA'KEN-LY  (mis-ta'kn-le),  ad.  In  a  mis- 
taken sense ;  erroneously.  Bogle. 

MIS-TAK'5R,  n.    One  who  mistakes.       Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-TAk'JNG,  n.    The  act  of  erring;  a  mistake. 

I  have  done  thee  worthy  service. 

Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mistakinffs.  Shak. 

mIs-tAK'JNG-LY,  ad.     Erroneously.  Boyle. 

mIs-TEACH',  v.  a.  [i.  mistaught;  pp.  mis- 
TEACiiiNG,  MISTAUGHT.]  [mts  and  tearh. — 
A.  S.  mistacati.']  To  teach  wrong.  "  Such 
guides  shall  be  set  over  the  several  congregations 
as  will  be  sure  to  misteach  them."  Bp.  Saiiderson. 

MIS'TgCH,  n.    A  bad  habit, 
Eng.] 

MIS-TELL 
MISTOLD.] 

MIS-TEM'P^R,  V.  a.     To  temper  ill ;  to  disorder. 

This  inundation  of  mistenipered  humor.  Shak. 

MIST-^N-CUM'BgRED,  p.  a.  Loaded  or  burdened 
with  mist.  Smart. 

MIS'T^R.  The  pronunciation  of  the  title  Mr., 
the  abbreviation  of  Master. 

;8fg=  "  Tliis  fori.,  of  tlie  word  master  seems  to  have 
been  adopted,  or  at  least  promoted,  for  the  sake  of 
analogy  with  mistress;  for  mistress,  among  our  old 
writers,  often  had  the  form  of  inastress,  in  order  to 
suit  with  master,  wliich  was  then  us?d  where  we  now 
find  viister."  Smart.— See  Master,  Miss,  and  Mis- 
tress. 

t  MIS'TgR,  n,  [Skinner  says,  from  Fr.  mestier, 
It.  mestiero,  the  art  or  business  by  which  any 
one  supports  himself: — both  referred  by  him 
to  L.  mysterium,  because  every  art  or  craft, 
however  mean,  has  its  own  secrets,  which  it  dis- 
closes only  to  the  initiated.     Ric/iurclson.'] 

1.  Trade ;  occupation ;  craft ;  skill. 

In  youth  he  learned  a  good  mister; 

He  was  a  w^ell  good  wright,  a  carpenter.        Chaucer. 

2.  Kind;  sort; — used  adjectively.  "What 
mister  malady."  Spenser. 

t  MIS'T^R,  V.  n.    To  signify  ;  to  import. 

As  for  my  name,  it  mistcreth  not  to  tell.  Spenser. 

MIS-TERM',  V.  a.  To  term  erroneously  ;  to  miscall. 

t  MIS'T^R-Y,  n.  An  art ;  a  trade  ;  —  also  written 
mystery. 

Painting,  sir,  I  have  heard  say  is  a  mistery.  Shak. 

jSqg'  "  The  term  is  still  technical.  An  apprentice 
is  bound  that  he  may  learn  '  The  art  and  mistery  '  of 
such  a  trade."  JVares.  —  See  Mister. 

MiST-5X-HAL'JNG,;j.  a.    Exhaling  mist.    Scott. 

MIST'FUL,  a.  Clouded,  as  with  mist ;  misty. 
"  With  mistful  eyes."  Shak. 

t  MlS-THlNK',  v.  n.  [i.  MISTHOUGHT  ;  ;)p.  MIS- 
THINKING,  MISTHOUGHT.]  To  think  wrong  or 
erroneously ;  to  err  in  thinking. 

When  they  misthink,  they  lightly  let  it  pass.        Oiaucer. 

t  MIS-THInK',  tJ.  a.  To  think  ill  of;  Jo  have  a 
wrong  or  erroneous  opinion  of. 

How  will  the  country,  for  these  woftil  chances, 
Misthink  the  king,  and  not  be  satisfied.  Shak. 

t  mIs-thought'  (-thawt'),  n 
neous  thought  or  notion. 

mIs-THRTve',  v.  n.     To  thrive  badly.        Erring: 

MIS-THROW',  V.  a.    To  throw  wrongly.      Gower. 

mTs'TJC,  n.     A  kind  of  boat ;  mystic.         Cooper. 

t  MIS-TIdE',  v.  n.  [A.  S.  mi.itidan.']  To  betide, 
or  come  to  pass  unfortunately.  Chaucer. 

t  mTS-TID'ING,  «.  An  unfortunate  hap.  Chaucer. 

fMlST'I-HEAD,  n.    Mistiness.  Chaucer. 

MIST'I-LY,  ad.  In  a  misty  manner;  cloudily; 
obscurely ;  unintelligibly.  Chaiicer. 

MIS-TIME',  r.  a.  [«.  mistimed  ;  7?p.  mistiming, 
MISTIMED.]  To  time  wrong  ;  to  do  out  of  time  ; 
not  to  adapt  to  the  time.  "An  incautious  and 
mistimed  reproof."  KilUnybeck. 


A  wrong  or  erro- 
Spenser, 


MISTRUST 

mIs-TIME',  v.  n.    To  neglect  proper  time. 

mIsT'J-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  misty; 
cloudiness ;  obscurity.  Bacon, 

t  mIst'IQN  (-yun),  n.  Mixture ;  mixtion.  Browne. 

mIS-TI'TLE,  v.  a.  To  call  by  a  wrong  title.  Smart. 

MI^'TLE  (miz'zl),  V.  n.   See  Misle,  and  Mizzle. 

MI§'TLE-t6e  (miz'zl-to),  n.  [A.  S.  mistcUa; 
Ger.,  Dan.,  ^  Sw.  mistel.]  {Bot.)  A  parasitical 
plant  of  the  genus  Viscum,  which  grows  on  fruit 
trees,  and  sometimes  on  the  oak,  thorn,  ash, 
&c.,  forming  a  pendent  evergreen  bush,  in  winter 
covered  with  small,  white,very  glutinous  berries ; 
—  also  written  misseltoe  and  missletoe.  Loudon. 

The  mistletoe  of  the  Druids  was  exclusively  that  found  upon 
the  Oakland  was  possibly  so  much  valued  because  of  its  rari- 
ty ;  for  Its  appearance  on  that  tree  is  now  so  rare,  that  many 
persons  have  believed  the  mistletoe  of  the  Druids  either  to 
nave  been  some  other  plant  or  to  have  had  no  real  existence. 

Eng.  Qic. 

MIST'— LIKE,  n.    Resembling  mist.  Shak. 

MIS-TOLD',  i.  &  p.  from  misteU.    See  MiSTELL. 

MIS-TOOK'  (mis-tuk'),  i.  from  mistake. 

mTs-TRAIN',  v.  a.  To  train  or  educate  amiss;  to 
bring  up  wrongly.  Spenser. 

mTs'TRAL,  n.  [It.  maestrale;  Sp.  maestral;  Fr. 
maestral  and  mistral ;  Ger.  mistral.']     A  north- 


west wind  in  the  Mediterranean. 


Burn, 


MIs-TRANS-LAtE',  V,  a.  [i.  mistranslated  ; 
pp.  mistranslating,  mistranslated.]  To 
translate  or  interpret  incorrectly.         Bp.  Hall. 

m!s-TRANS-LA'TION,  n.  An  incorrect  or  errone- 
ous translation.  Leslie. 

MIS-TRANS'PORT,  v.  a.  To  transport  or  carry 
away  wrongly  or  erroneously.  Bp.  Hall. 

M1S-TREAD'|NG,  n.  A  WTong  treading  or  going ; 
a  misgoing ;  a  misstep.  Shak. 

MIS-TREAT',  V.  a.  To  treat  ill;  to  maltreat;  to 
abuse,     [r.]  E.  Erring. 

MIS-TREAT'M^NT,  n.  Ill  treatment ;  maltreat- 
ment. Ec.  Rev.     Coleridge. 

MIS'TR^SS  (mis'tres  ;  —  colloquially,  in  connection 
with  a  proper  name,  niis'sis;  as,  Mistress,  or 
Mis.,  (niis'sjs)  Smith),  n.  [L.  magistra  ;  magis- 
ter,  a  master ;  It.  m,aestra  ;  Fr.  maiiresse.'] 

1.  A  woman  who  governs; — correlative  to 
subject,  slave,  or  servant,  and  the  feminine  of 
master.     "  The  mistress  of  the  house."      Shak. 

2.  She  who  has  something  in  possession. 

While  she  was  mistress  of  herself.  Sidney. 

3.  She  who  has  skill  in  something.  "Mistresses 
of  Wingate's  Arithmetic."  Spectator, 

4.  A  female  teacher ;  an  instructress  of  a 
school.  Swift. 

5.  A  woman  beloved  and  courted.     Glanvi/l. 

6.  A  woman  kept  in  concubinage ;  a  concu- 
bine ;  a  prostitute  ;  a  strumpet.  Johnson. 

7.  A  term  of  contemptuous  address. 


Look  you  pale,  nmtress? 
Do  you  perceive  the  ghastncss  of  her  eye 


Shak. 


8. 


The  small  ball  in  the  game  of  bowls.  Shak. 
as=  It  is  the  proper  style  of  every  lady  wlio  is  mis- 
tress of  a  family,  or  married,  and  not  entitled  by  birth, 
or  in  right  of  iier  Imsband,  to  a  higher  style.  —  As  a 
prefix  or  title,  if  is,  in  writing,  commonly  abbreviated 
into  JUrs. ;  as,  Mrs.  Siddons.  —  See  Miss. 

afg"  "  The  same  haste  and  necessity  of  despatch 
which  liave  corrupted  Master  into  Mister,  have,  when 
it  is  a  title  of  civJity  only,  contracted  Mi.ttress  info 
Missis. — Thus,  Mrs.  Montague,  Mrs.  Carter,  &c., 
are  pronounced  Missis  Montague,  Missis  Carter,  &c. 
To  pronounce  the  word  as  it  is  written,  would,  m 
these  cases,  appear  quaint  and  pedantic."     ffalker. 

fMlS'TRfSS,  V.  n.    To  court  or  wait  upon  a  mis- 
tress ;  to  court ;  to  woo.  Donne. 

MTs'TR^SS-SHIp,  n.     1.  Female  rule.    Bp.  Hall. 
2.  State  of  a  married  woman,  [r.]  Massinger. 

MiS-TRI'AL,   n.     (Law.)    A   false   or   erroneous 

trial,  as  in  a  wrong  cormty.  Whishaw, 

t  m1s-TR6W',  v.  n.     To  think  amiss.  Gotcer. 

MIS-TRt'ST',  n.    Want  of   confidence  or  trust ; 

distrust ;  suspicion. 

Not,  then,  mistitifif,  but  tender  love,  enjoins. 

That  I  should  mind  thee  oft.  Muton. 

mIs-TRUST',  V,  a.     [i.   mistrusted  ,•  pp.  mis- 
trusting, MISTRUSTED.] 


A,  E,  f,  6,  V,  Y,  long;   A,  fi,  I,  6,  H,  ^,  short;   A,  ?,  1,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;   HilR,  H£R  ; 
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1.  To  doubt ;  to  regard  with  distrust  or  sus- 
picion ;  to  distrust ;  to  discredit. 

Fate  her  own  book  mittnuleU  at  the  light        Quekn. 

2.  To   fear ;    to   apprehend ;    to   suspect  the 
presence  or  approacii  of. 

By  a  divine  intUnct,  mcn'a  mind*  mutrtat 

£nauing  danger.  Shak, 

MIS-TROST'^R,  m.    One  who  mistrusts.    Milton. 

mIs-TrOsT'fOl,  a.  Suspicious;  distrustfuLSAoA. 

MIS-TROst'fOl-LY,  «d.  With  mistrust.  Warner. 

MiS-TROST'FOL-Nfisa,  n.  Distrustfulness ; 
doubt;  suspicion.  Sidney. 

MIs-TROst'ING-LY,  ad.  With  mistrust;  with- 
out confidence ;  distrustfully. 

MIs-TROst'L^SS,  a.  Without  mistrust  or  sus- 
picion ;  confident ;  unsuspecting.       Goldsmith. 

MiS-TUNE',  r.  a.  [i.  mistuned  ;  pp.  mistunino, 
MiSTi'NED.]  To  tune  wrongly  or  falsely  ;  to  put 
out  of  tune.  Armstrong. 

MIS-TU'RA,  n.  [L. ;  mi'sceo,  to  mingle.]  {Med.) 
A  mixture  of  different  ingredients  in  a  liquid 
state  ;  a  potion.  Dunglison. 

t  MlS-TURiV,  «.  a.    To  pervert.  Wickllffe. 

Mls-T(J'TQR,  V.  a.    To  instruct  amiss.  Edwards. 

MiST'y,  a.     1.  Filled  or  overspread  with  mist. 

2.  Resembling  mist.     "  Mist;/  spray."  Rowe. 

3.  Obscure ;  dim ;  not  clear.   Piers  Plouhman. 

mIs-CN-D?R-STAnd',  v.  a.  [t.  misunderstood; 

pp.  MISUNDERSTANDING,  MISUNDERSTOOD.]    To 

understand  wrong ;  to  misconceive ;  to  mistake. 

MlS-CN-DgR-STAND'JgR,  n.  One  who  misun- 
derstands. Bp.  Hall. 

MIs-UN-DPR-STAND'|NG,  n.    L  a  wrong  under- 
standing;  a  misconception ;  misapprehension. 
2.     Dissension ;     disagreement ;    difference. 
"  Misunderstandings  among  friends."        Swift. 

MI^-U-RA'Tb.  [It.]  {Mm.)  In  measured  or 
strict  time.  Moore. 

Mls-U^'A^E  (ml3-yuz'?j),  n.  Abuse  ;  ill  usage  ; 
ill  use  ;  bad  treatment ;  misuse.  Spenser. 

MlS-U§E'   (mls-yOz'),   v.   a.     [Fr.   mesuser.l     [t. 

MISUSED;  pp.  MISUSING,  MISUSED.] 

1.  To  treat  or  use  improperly ;   to  make  an 
improper  use  of;  to  misapply  ;  to  pervert. 

You  nwnue  the  reverence  of  your  place.  Shak. 

2.  To  abuse ;  to  maltreat.  Wright. 

MIs-OsE'  (mJs-yus'),  n.  1.  Wrong  or  erroneous 
use,  as  of  words ;  abuse  ;  perversion.       Locke. 

2.  Improper  use  ;  employment  to  a  bad  end. 
"  The  misuse  of  our  mercies."  Atterburg. 

3.  Abuse ;  maltreatment ;  evil  or  cruel  usage. 

Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misiae. 

Such  heiiKtIy,  shuinelcsji  trausformatiou 

By  these  Wclshwoiiien  dune.  Shak. 

Mis-USE'MENT,  n.  Wrong  use ;  misuse.  Brande. 
MlS-U§'pR,  n.     1.  One  who  misuses. 

2.  (Law.)  The  abuse  of  any  liberty  or  ben- 
efit. Whishaw. 

MIS-vAL'UE,  v.  a.    To  value  wrongly.     Browne. 

mIs-VoOch',  v.  a.  [i.  MisvoucHED ;  pp.  mis- 
vouching,  MisvoucHBD.]  To  vouch,  or  pro- 
duce as  witness,  falsely. 

And  that  very  text  or  saying  ...  is  mitvouehed.       Bapon. 

tMlS-WAN'DgR  (inls-w5n'd§r),  v.  n.     To  wander 

the  wrong  way.  Chancer, 

t  mIs-WAY',  n.    The  wrong  way.  Chaucer. 

MIs-WEAr'  (ml8-w4r'),  v.  n.  To  wear  or  hold  out 
badly ;  not  to  wear  well. 

That  which  is  miswrought  will  mifteear.  Bacon. 

Mls-WfiD',  f.  a.  &  n.  To  wed  or  marry  unfortu- 
nately or  improperly.  Milton. 

j-  Mis- WEEN',  V.  n.    To  think  wrongly.   Spenser. 
t  MIS-w£nd',  v.  n.    To  go  wrong  ;  to  misgo. 

Things  miscounselled  must  needs  mirwend.        Sixnuxr. 

tMlS-WOM'AN  (-wfttn»,  n.  A  bad  or  wicked 
woman.  Chaucer. 

t  mTs -w6nT',  n.   Onussion  of  a  wont.   Bp.  Hall. 

t  MTs-WOR'SHIP  (niTs-wUr'ghjp),  e.  a.  To  wor- 
ship erroneously  or  improperly.  Bp.  Hall. 


t  MTS-W0B'8H|P,  n.  Improper  worship.  Bp.  HaU. 

MlS-WOR'8H|P-PpR  (-wUr'«hjp-9r),  n.  One  who 
worships  improperly  or  erroneously.    Bp.  Hall. 

MlS-WRITE'  (ml»-rlt'),  v.  a.  [».  miswrote  ;  pp. 
MiswRiTiNO,  MiswuiTTEN.]  To  write  improp- 
erly or  incorrectly.  Bp,  Conn. 

t  Ml8-WRiT'[NG,  n.  Erroneou*  writing.   Baxter. 


Mla-WROUGHT'  (mln-rftwt),  p. 
or  worked. 


Badly  wrought 
Bacon. 


MI'SY,  n.  (Min.)  An  impure  sulphate  of  iron  or 
yellow  copperas,  occurnng  in  small  crystalline 
scales ;  —  written  also  missy.  Dana. 

mIs-YOKE',  r.  a.  &  n.  To  yoke  or  join  improp- 
erly or  unsuitably.  Milton. 

t  MiS-ZfiAL'OnS  (mls-zJlus),  o.  Mistakenly 
zealous  ;  full  of  false  zeal!  Bp.  HaU. 

Mt'TAf  n.  [Sp.J  A  conscription,  or  a  division 
made  by  drawmg  lots,  among  the  Indians,  for 
any  public  service  or  compulsory  labor  :  —  trib- 
ute paid  by  the  Indians  to  their  caziques.<S^ere/i«. 

t  mItch,  n.  [Fr.  miche.]  A  manchet ;  a  loaf  of 
fine  bread.  Chaucer. 

MlTCH'gLL,  n.  {Arch.)  A  Purbeck  stone,  from 
15  to  24  inches  square,  and  hewn;  —  used  in 
building.  Francis. 

MiTE,  n.  [Heb.  t:5^,  a  little.— A. S.  mite;  Dut. 

myter;   Ger.  miete,  mieihe;   Dan.    mid;   Sw. 
matt.  —  Fr.  mite.] 

1.  {Zo.'>l.)  A  very  minute  ^imal  of  the  class 
Arachnida,  tribe  Acaridee,  and  genus  Acarus,  of 
which  there  are  various  species,  found  in  water, 
in  the  skin  of  animals,  on  plants,  in  meal, 
cheese,  dried  meat,  &c.  Baird. 

2.  The  smallest  coin  current  among  the  He- 
brews, being  equal  to  one  eighth  of  a  Roman 
as,  or  a  little  more  than  one  murth  of  an  Eng- 
lish farthing.  Kitto. 

And  there  came  a  certain  poor  widow;  sind  she  threw  in 
two  mite*,  which  make  a  farthing.  Mark  xiL  42. 

3.  The  twentieth  part  of  a  grain  ;  the  small- 
est of  coins.  Cotgrave. 

4.  A  minute  particle  ;  any  thing  very  small. 

The  ants  thrust  in  their  stings,  and  instil  Into  them  a  small 
mite  of  their  stinging  liquor.  Hay. 

MI-TEVLA,  n.     [L.,  a  kind  of  turban."] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergfreen,  herbaceous 
plants,  having  the  capsule  in  the  form  of  a 
mitre.  Loudon. 

2.  {Med.)  A  scarf  for  suspending  the  arm 
when  hurt ;  a  sling.  Dunglison. 

MI'rHRAS,n.  The  grand  deity  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  supposed  to  be  the  sun,  or  god  of  fire, 
to  which  they  paid  divine  honors.  Brande. 

MiTH'Rl-DATE,  n.  {Med.)  A  compound  electu- 
ary formerly  used,  invented  by  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pontus  and  Bithynia.  Dunglison. 

MIt'I-GA-BLE,  a.  [From  L.  mitigo,  to  mitigate.] 
Capable  of  mitigation.  Barrow. 

mIt'J-gAnt,  a.    [L.  mitigans.]     Lenient;  leni- 


tive ;  mitigating ;  soothing. 


Johnson. 


mTt'J-GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  mitigo,  midgattis,  from 
mitis,  mild,  soft ;  It.  mitigare ;  Sp.  mitigar ; 
Fr.  mitiger.]  [t.  mitigated  ;  })p.  mitigating, 
MiTio.^TED.J  To  render  mild,  moderate,  less 
intense,  painful,  or  severe  ;  to  alleviate  ;  to  mol- 
lify ;  to  temper  ;  to  assuage ;  to  appease. 

Counsel  mitigate*  the  greatest  smart.  Spenter. 

To  devise  how  that  which  must  be  endured  may  be  miti- 

gated.  Uookvr. 

MIT-I-gA'TI^N,  n.  [L.  mitiqatio;  It.  mitigazi- 
one;  Sp.  m.itigacion;  Yr.  mitigation.]  The  act 
of  mitigating ;  alleviation ;  an  assuaging.fiot'on. 

MIt'1-gA-T|VE,  a.  [L.  mitigativus ;  It.  4r  Sp. 
m.itigativo;  Fr.  mittgatif.]  Having  power  to 
alleviate  or  mitigate  ;  lenitive;  mollifying;  as- 
suaging ;  assuasive.  Cotgrave. 

mIt'I-gA-TQR,  n.    One  who  mitigates.      Huloet. 

mIt'1-GA-TQ-RY,  a. 
ening;  alleviating. 


Tending  to  mitigate;  sofl- 
Mackititosh. 


t  m!'T|NG.  n. 
affection. 


A  little  or  tiny  one;  —  a  term  of 
Skeltoti. 


MI'TRAL,  a.  Resembling  or  pertaining  to  a  mitre. 


Mitral  vatvu,  (Amat.)  two  irianRular  vbItm  at  turn 
openinf  of  coinmiiiiicaiiun  between  file  left  auricle  of 
the  heart  and  (be  curreaponiling  veutricle.  DumgUsou, 

Mi'TRE  (mi'tvr),  n.     fOr.  ^/I'rpo,  a  head-band,  or 
;k4    •  - 


is  Sp.  mitra;  Fr.  mitre.] 
for    the    head 


diadem  ;  L.  mitra 

1.  An  ornament 
worn  by  the  pope  and  cardinals ; 
also,  on  solemn  occasions,  by  Prot- 
estant archbishops  and  bishops  ;  a 
kind  of  episcopal  crown,  resem- 
bling a  cap  pointed  and  cleft  at 
the  top.  Watts. 

«&t-"The  two  liorns  of  lli-  mitre  are  genen  ly 
taken  to  l)ean  alluoion  to  tlie  cloven  tongues,  a»o-  fire, 
which  rested  on  each  of  the  a|ioatlea  on  (be  <lay  of 
Pentecost."     Hook. 

2.  A  head-band  worn  by  Greek  females;  — 
applied  more  particularly  to  the  head-dress  worn 
by  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  other  natives  of 
Asia  Minor.  p.  Cyc. 

3.  Figuratively,  the  rank  of  bishop  or  abbot. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  junction  of 

two  boards,  or  two  pieces  /  / 

of  wood,  at  an  angle,  by  a 

diagonal  fitting ;  a  line  cut 

straight  across   an   angle, 

where  two  solids  meet ;  — 

commonly    applied    when 

the  two  objects  meet  at  a 

right  angle,  in  which  case 

the    mitre   line,    bisecting 

the  angle,  forms  an  angle  *t«™. 

of  45°  with  both  objects.    Brande. 

MI'TRE,  V.  a.  1.  To  invest  or  adorn  with  a  mitre. 

2.  {Arch.)  To  join  with  a  mitre ;  to  unite  at 

an  angle  of  45°.  Wright. 

MI'TRE-BOX  (ml'tur-bSlw),  n.  (Arch.)  A  box  or 
trough  for  cutting  mitres,  having  three  sides, 
and  open  at  the  ends.  Fronds. 

Mi'TRED  (ml'tiird),   a.      1.    Wearing    a    mitre; 

adorned  with  a  mitre.     "  Mitred  locks."  Milton. 

2.  {Arc?i.)  Joined  with  a  mitre.  Weaie. 

MI'TRE-DRAIN§,  n.  pi.  Drains  laid  under  roads 
to  convey  the  water  to  the  side  drains ;  —  called 
also  cross-mitre-draitu.  Francis. 

MI'TRE-JoInt,  «.  (Arch.)  A  joint  made  with  a 
mitre.  —  See  Mitre. 


Mf'TRE-WHEEL,  n. 
Bevel  Geak. 


{Mech.)  Bevel  gear.  —  See 
Wtale. 


MIT'RI-FOrm,  a.  {Bot.)  Mitre-shaped ;  in  the 
form  of  a  peaked  cap.  Gray. 

MiT'TfN,  n.     [Fr.  mifaine ;  Sp.  mUones.] 

1.  A  cover  or  bap  for  the  hand,  differing  from 
the  glove  by  not  having  a  separate  cover  for 
each  finger.  Peacham. 

2.  A  thin  glove  without  fingers,  for  ladies, 
made  of  silk,  net,  or  lace.  Simnumdt. 

To  handle  one  witkoat  mitUnt,  to  use  one  mugbljr. 
[Low.] 

tMlT'TgNT,  a.  [L  mi«o,  mittens,  to  send.] 
Sending  forth ;  emitting.  WitemoH. 

M1T'TI-M0s,n.     [L.,  iee  send.]     {Law.) 

1.  A  warrant  by  which  a  justice  of  the  peace 
commits  an  offender  to  prison.  BurriU, 

2.  In  old  practice,  a  %vrit  for  transferring 
records  from  one  court  to  another.       Whishaw. 

mItTS,  n.  pi.  A  colloquial  and  commercial  ab- 
breviation for  mittens.  —  See  Mitten.    Hunter. 

MI'TV,  n.  {Omith.)  A  name  applied  to  some 
species  of  curassow.  Eug.  Cyc. 

MI'TY,  o.  Having  mites.  "  J/i^y  cheese."  Smart. 

MTx,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  miscan  ;  Ger.  mischen  ;  GaeL 
4f  Ir.  measq.  —  Gr.  /iiyiiu,  fif^u  ;  L.  misceo,  mix- 
ius ;  It.  mhchiare  ;  Sp.  mezclar ;  Port.  »«««r.] 
[«'.  mixed;  pp.  MIXING,  mixed;  —  i.&p.  some- 
times MI  XT.] 

1.  To  unite  or  blend,  as  one  thing  with 
another ;  to  mingle ;  —  to  confuse ;  to  confound. 

You  mix  your  sadnras  with  sonie  teuT.  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  joined  or  associated. 

Ephraim  hath  mind  himself  among  the  people.     Ikm.  vii.  & 

3.  To  form  of  different  substances  or  kinds. 

Argument  mim/  of  rellgiODS  and  civil  consideration  s.  Bacon. 

Mix,  r.  n.  To  be  blended  or  united  into  one  mass. 
Syn.  —  To  mix  is  a  gieneral  term,  to  donote  tlie  put- 
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tingof  different  things  together.  Different  ingredients 
or  liquids  are  mUed ;  individuals  mix  in  a  crowd.  Dif- 
ferent things  are  mingled  toeelher  ;  colors  are  blended. 
To  coiifuiind  is  to  mil  i  in  properly.  To  blend  and  to 
confound  are  mental  operations.  Ideiis  and  thoughts 
are  confounded  or  confu.ied  ;  events  and  circumstances 
may  be  blended  in  a  narrative. 

MTx'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  mixed.         Wright. 

mIXED  (mikst),  p.  a.  1.  Mingled  together  ;  blended 
or  associated  in  one  mass  or  compound. 

2.  Promiscuous ;  composed  of  various  things 
or  various  kinds  ;  as,  "  A  mixed  company." 
j3  mired  action,  ( Law.)  a  suit  partaking  of  the  nature 

of  a  real  and  of  a  personal  action.      Whisham. 4 

mired  number,  (Math.)  a  numher  composed  of  an  in- 
teger and  a  fraction. 9  mized  angle  or, fii/ure,  (Oeom.) 

one  contained  by  both  straight  and  curved  lines.— 
Mired  mathematics,  the  application  of  mathematical 
principles  to  practical  problems,  in  distinction  from 

pure  mathematics. />a.  it  t". Mixed  buds,  {Bot.)  buds 

from  wliich  spring  both  leaves  and  dowers. — ^fi.ced 
feeer,  (Med.)  common  continued  fever.     Dunglison. 

MlX'eO-LY,  or  MTXED'LY,  ad.  In  a  mixed  man- 
ner ;  confusedly.  Smart. 

t  MlX'EN  (mlk'sn),  n.  [A.  S.  mixen  ;  Ger.  mist.] 
A  dunghill ;  a  compost  heap.  Chaucer. 

MiX'pR,  n.  One  who  mixes;  a  mingler.  Cotgrave. 

MlX-Tj-LIN'p-AL,  a.  [L.  mixtus,  mixed,  and 
linealis,  lineal'.]  '  Consi''stiiig  of  a  line,  or  lines, 
part  straight  and  part  curved.         Bp.  Berkeley. 

MlX-T|-LlN'5-AR,  a.    Mixtilineal.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

mTXT'ION  (mikst'yun),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  misceo, 
mixtm,  to  mix.]  Act  of  mixing ;  mixture. Digby. 

mTxT'LY,  ad.    Mixedly.  Bacon. 

MIXT'rRE  (mlkst'yi.ir),  M.  [L.  mixtura  ;  misceo, 
mixtus,  to  mix ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  mistura  ;  Fr.  mixture.] 

1.  Act  of  mixing,  or  the  state  of  being  mixed. 

2.  A  mass  formed  bv  mixing  several  things  ; 
a  compound  of  different  ingredients ;  a  medley. 

Wh«t  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all?  Shot,: 

3.  (Mi'd.)  A  potion  ;  a  mistura.      DungHson. 

4.  (Chcm.)  A  mingling  of  different  ingredients 
•without  alteration  by  chemical  attraction  be- 
tween their  constituent  elements.  Wright. 

5.  (MtM.)  A  compound  stop  in  an  organ.  Dw. 
Syn. —  JV/ij:fu)-e  is  a  general  term  for  a  compound 

of  ditf.-rent  ingreJients,  or  whatever  things  are  mixed  ; 
a  merf/ej/ is  a  mixture  of  things  not  proper  to  be  mixed  ; 
miscellany  is  a  collection  of  different  literary  pieces  or 
essays.  A  mitture  of  good  and  evil ;  a  heterogeneous 
medley  ;  a  book  of  miscellanies. 

MIZ'MAZE,  n     A  maze  ;  a  labyrinth,  Locke. 

MIZ'ZEN  (miz'zn),  n.  [It.  mezzana  ;  Sp.  mesana.l 
(Naut.)  The  hindmost  of  the  fore  and  aft  sails 
of  a  ship  or  a  bark ;  the  spanker.  Dana. 

MIZ'ZEN,  o.  (Naut.)  Hindmost;  —  pertaining  to 
the  raizzen-mast.  Mar.  Diet. 

mTz'ZEN-MAst,  n.  The  mast  of  a  ship,  nearest 
the  stern  ;  hindmost  mast  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

mTz'ZEN-RIG'RIXG,  »i.  {Naut.)  The  shrouds  of 
the  mizzen-mast,  with  their  ratlines.  Dana. 

mIz'ZLE  (miz'zl),  V.  n.  1.  To  rain  in  imperceptible 

drops  ;  to  misle  ;  to  mistle  ;  to  drizzle.  Spenser. 

2.  To  run  away ;  to  abscond.  [Low.]  Greeley. 

MIZ'ZLE,  n.     Small  rain  ;  mist :  misle.    Brockett. 
MIZ'ZLJNG,  p.  a.     Falling  in  very  fine  drops. 
mTz'ZLY,  a.    Misty  ;  drizzly.  Palmer. 

mIz'ZY,  n.    A  bog ;  a  quagmire,   [ii.]  Ainsworth. 
MNP-MON'IC  (ne-mSn'ik),  >  „_         Relating 

MNp-M6N'!-CAL(ne-Hi5n'e-k9l),  )  to  mnemonics; 
assisting  the  memory  ;  as,  "  Mnemonic  tables." 

MNfiM-0-NT"ClAN'  (-nlsh'^n),  n.  A  teacher  or 
professor  of  mnemonics.  Maunder. 

MNP-MON'ICS  (ne-mSn'iks).  n.  ;)/.  [Gr.  iivr„xov,K6, 
from  nynnri,  memory.]  The  art  of  improving 
and  using  the  memory.  Johnson. 

MNp-M(!»S'Y-N?,  n.  [Gr.  Mi'^offtvi;.]  (Or.  Myth.) 
The  mother  of  the  Muses  ;  the  goddess  Memory. 

MNftM'O-TECH-NY  (ngm'o-tek-ne),  n.  [From  Gr. 
Itvt'iiit],  memory,  and  ri^^vrj,  art.]  The  art  of 
memory,  or  an  artificial  method  of  improving 
the  memory,  N.  A.  Rev. 


Mm-  g-  TIL-  TI  'JV.M,  n.  pi. 
{Ornitli.)  A  sub-family 
of  dentirostral  birds  of 
the  order  Passeres  and 
family  LuscinidcB ;  bush- 
creepers.  Gray. 

+  MO,  a.  [A.  S.  ma. —  Gael.  Mniotilta  varia. 

mo.]     More  ;  —  with   nouns  plural.    "  Calliope 
and  Muses  mo."  Spenser. 

t  MO,  ad.     More  ;  longer.    "  Sing  no  mo."    Shak. 

M6'.\,  n.     (Pal.)  The  New  Zealand  name  for  an 
extinct  bird  of  the  genus  Dinornis.  Owen 

MO-A-CHi'BO,  n.     A  name  for  the  cotton  plant 
in  some  of  the  Pacific  islands.  Simm^nds. 

MOAN  (mon),  v.  a.     [A.  S.  manwn ;  Frs.  mena  ; 
~  .]    To  deplore  audibly  ;  to  weep  for ; 


Dut.  mecnen.] 

to  lament ;  to  mourn  ;  to  bemoan. 


Prior. 


MOAN  (mon),  v.  n.  To  make  lamentation ;  to 
grieve;  to  mourn.     " Thus  she  w.oa?»s."    Shak. 

MOAN,  n.    Lamentation  ;  audible  sorrow.    Shak. 

MOAN'FUL,  a.  Lamentable  ;  expressing  sorrow  ; 
mournful.  Hammond. 

m6AN'FUL-LY,  ad.  With  lamentation.  Barrotc. 

MOAN'ING,  n.    An  audible  lamenting.       Smart. 

MOAT  (mot),  n.  [It.  mota,  mud  ;  Sp.  mota ;  Fr. 
motte.]  A  ditch  round  a  house  or  castle,  filled 
with  water,  for  defence ;  a  fosse.  Sidney. 

MOAT,  V.  a.  [Fr.  motter.]  To  surround  with  a 
ditch  or  canal,  as  for  the  purpose  of  defence. 

Marianna  of  the  moated  grange.  Shak. 

•j-  MOATE,  V.  n.  [Fr.  tnutir.]  To  dung,  as  birds ; 
to  mute.  Dryden. 

MOB,  n.     [From  L.  mobilis,  movable.] 

1.  A  tumultuous  rout  or  rabble  ;  a  crowd  ex- 
cited to  some  violent  or  unlawful  act. 

The  rabble  which  attended  the  partisans  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  at  tlie  latter  end  of  Charles  II.'s  reign,  are  said, 
by  i\Ir.  Toilet,  to  have  been  first  called  "  mobile  vulgus,"  and 
auerwairts,  by  contraction,  the  mob;  and  ever  since  the  word 
mob  has  become  proper  English.  Johnson. 

2.  A  kind  of  female  undress  for  the  head  ;  — 
called  also  a  mob-cap.  Guardian. 

MOB,  V.  a.    \i.  MonnED  ;  pp.  mobbing,  mobbed.] 

1.  To  attack  in  a  tumultuous  crowd  ;  to  har- 
ass by  violence  and  tumult.  Johnson. 

2.  To  wrap  up  in  a  mob  or  hood  ;  to  moble. 

More. 
MOB'BJSH,  a.     After  the  manner  of  a  mob;  tu- 
multuous ;  vulgar.  Burke. 

MOB'BY,  n.    1.  The  liquid  or  juice  first  expressed 

from  apples  and  peaches,  and  afterwards  distilled 

to  make  apple  or  peach  brandy.  Bowker. 

2.  t  A  sort  of  drink  made  of  potatoes.  Bailey. 

MOB'— cAp,  n,    A  woman's  head-dress  ;  a  mob. 

fMO-BiLE',  or  MOB'JLE  [mo-bel',  W.  P.  Ja.  K.; 
inS'bjl,  S.  Wb.  ;  mSb'jl,  S/ii.],  n.  [L.  molnlis, 
movable;  It.  mobile;  Sp.  mobil;  Fr.  mobile.] 
The  populace  ;  the  rout ;  the  mob.  South, 

t  MO-BILE',  or  MOB'JLE,  a.  Movable  ;  change- 
able ;  fickle.     "The  7«o6jfe  people."     Chaucen 

MO-BIL'J-TY,  n.  [L.  mobilitas;  It.  mobilita;  Fr. 
mobility.] 

1.  Stisceptibility  to  motion.  Locke. 

2.  Nimbleness ;  readiness  to  move.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Fickleness;  inconstancy;  mutability  of 
temper     volatility.  Ainsworth^ 

4.  The  populace  ;  the  mob.     [Cant  term,] 
MOB-1-LI-ZA'TION,  n.     [Fr.  mobilisation.]     Act 

of  mobilizing  ;  employment  of  troops  in  active 
service.  Bwn. 

MOB'J-LIZE,  V,  a.  [Fr,  mohiJiser]  {Mil.)  To 
draft  for  active  service,  as  troops  that  are  gen- 
erally stationary.  Bum. 

MOB'— lAw,  n.  Law  or  rule  of  the  mob  ;  lynch- 
law ;  club-law.  tloget. 

MOB'LE,  or  MO'BLE  [moh'bl,  S.  Ja.  Sm.  Wh.  ; 
ino'bl,  W.J.  F.  K.^,  V.  a.  To  wrap  up  in  a  mob  or 
hood  ;  to  mob.  "  The  mobled  queen."  [r.]  Shak. 

m6b'— LIKE,  a.   Like  a  mob  ;  vtilgar.  [r.]  Cooke. 

MO-BOC'RA-CY,  n.  [Eng.  mob,  and  Gr.  Konrio), 
to  rule.]  The  government  exercised  by  the 
mob  ;  the  tyranny  of  the  mob.  Roget. 


t  m6b'-Q-pIn'IQN  (-9-pin'yvn),  n.  A  "nWar  sen. 
timent  or  opinion.  Warbunon 

MOB'-READ-gR,  n.   An  illiterate  reader.  Dryden. 

MOB'— STO-RY,  n.  A  vulgar  story  or  tale.  Addison. 

m6c'CA-SON,  n.  1.  An  Indian  shoe  or  sandal, 
made  of  deer  skin  or  other  soft  leather,  without 
a  stiff  sole,  and  commonly  ornamented  round 
the  ankle  :  — a  loose  cover  for  the  foot.Mnrray. 
#5"  It  is  an  Indian  word,  and  often  written  mocca- 
sin, and  also  often  written  and  pronounced  moggason. 

2.  {Herp.)  A  poisonous  water  serpent,  found 
in  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union, 
nearly  allied  to  the  rattlesnake,  but  without  a 
rattle  ;   Trigonocephalus  piscivorus.         Wright, 

MO'jCHA  (mo'kfi),  n.  A  weight  in  Abyssinia, 
equal  to  a  troy  grain.  Simmonds. 

MO'CHA-COF'FgE,  n.  [From  Mocha,  in  Arabia.] 
The  best  kind  of  Arabian  cott'ee.         Simtnonds. 

MO'€HA-STONE  (m6'k?-st6n),  n.  {Min.)  A  chal- 
cedony containing  within  dendritic  or  moss-like 
delineations  of  an  opaque  brownish-yellow  color, 
which  are  due  to  oxide  of  manganese  or  iron ; 
moss-agate.  Dana. 

MOQIJK  (mosh),  n.  [Fr.]  A  bale  or  package  of 
raw  silk,  as  imported.  Simmonds. 

MOCK,  V.  a.  [Gr.  fiioK6oiiat ;  Fr.  moquer.  —  W. 
mocio.]     \i.  MOCKED  ;  2^-  mocking,  mocked.] 

1.  To  imitate  in  derision ;  to  mimic  in  con- 
tempt; to  ape. 

Mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France.  Shak. 

2.  To  deride  ;  to  laugh  at ;  to  ridicule ;  to 
jeer  ;  to  gibe ;  to  treat  with  ironiaal  pleasantry. 

There  came  forth  little  children  out  of  the  city,  and  mocked 
him,  saying.  Go  up,  thou  bald  head.  2  Kings  ii.  23. 

3.  To  defeat;  to  elude;  to  balk;  to  disap- 
point. 

And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive 

To  mock  the  expectations  of  the  world.  Skat. 

4.  To  fool ;  to  tantalize  ;  to  banter ;  to  rally.. 

He  will  not 
Mock  lis  with  his  blest  sight,  then  sniiteh  him  hence.  Milton. 

Syn.—  See  Ridicule,  Scoff. 

MOCK,  V.  n.  To  make  contemptuous  sport ;  to 
sneer;   to  scotf.     " To  wocA;  at  form."        Shak. 

MOCK,  n.  [W.  moc]  1.  Ridicule ;  derision ; 
sneer ;  jibe ;  an  expression  of  contempt.  "  Fools 
make  a  mock  at  sin."  Prov.  xiv.  9. 

2.  Imitation ;  mimicry. 

Now  reach  a  strain,  my  lute. 

Above  her  niocA",  or  be  for  ever  inute.  On.«Aaw. 

Mockes  and  mowes,  derisive  insults  by  making 
mouths  or  faces.  Spenser. 

MOCK,  a.  False  ;  counterfeit ;  feigned ;  not  real ; 
sham;  pretended.   " Mock  mnjesty."  Spectator, 

MOCK'A-BLE,  a.  Exposed  to  derision,  [r.]  Shak. 

t  MOCK'A-DO,  n.  A  kind  of  cloth  made  in  imi- 
tation of  velvet ;  mock-velvet.  Puttenham. 

tM5CK'A^E,  n.    Mockery.  Burton. 

t  MOCK'EL,  or  MOCH'EL,  n.    Much.       Spenser. 

m6CK'-EP-JC,  a.  Mocking  or  burlesquing  epic 
poetry.  Warburton. 

MOCK'-fiP-IC,  n.  A  burlesque  imitation  of  an 
epic  poem.  Savage. 

MOCK'^R,  n.  One  who  mocks;  a  scorner ;  a 
scoffer ;  a  derider.  South. 

M6CK'PR-Y,  n.     [Fr.  moquerie.] 

1.  The  "act  of  mocking;  derision;  scorn  ;  rid' 
icule  ;  sportive  insult ;  contemptuous  mimicry. 

The  laughing-stock  of  fortune's  mockeries.         Spenten 

2.  Sport ;  subject  of  ridicule  or  laughter. 

Of  the  holy  place  they  made  a  mockeni-       2  Mac.  vlU.  17. 

3.  Vanity  of  attempt ;  fruitless  labor. 

It  is  as  the  air  invulnerable. 

And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockkry.  Shak. 

4.  Imitation  ;  counterfeit  appearance  ;  show. 

And  bear  aliout  the  mockery  of  woe 

To  midnight  dances.  1  "P*- 

Syn,— See  Derision,  Ridicule. 

MOCK'-Hp-RO'rC,  a.  Burlesquing  the  heroic, 
in  action,  in  character,  in  poetry,  &c.    Addison. 

jMOCK'ING,  n.  Mimicry ;  mockery  :  — scorn  ;  d&^ 
rision. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  IJ,  Y,  long ;   A,  £,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE.  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    hAiR,  HER/ 
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MdCK'lNG-B[RD,  n.  {Or- 
nith.)  A  species  of  tlirush, 
of  the  order  Passeres  and 
family  Turdid<e;  a  fine 
American  song-bird  which 
has  the  faculty  of  imitat- 
ing almost  any  sound ; 
AUiHus  polyglottua. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

MOCK'ING-LY,  ad.  With 
mockery  ;  insultingly. 

M<'>CK'|NG-ST5cK,  n.  A 
butt  for  merriment. 

Oldham. 

tM6cK'ISH,  a.   Counterfeit ;  sham.  Sir  T.  More. 

MdCK'— LfiAD,  n.     A  miner's  name  for  blende,  or 
sulphuret  of  zinc  ;  black-jack.  Simmoiids. 

MACK'-NIGHT-IN-GALE,  n.     A  bird ;  the  black- 
cap.    [Local,  Eng.J  Pennatd. 


Mockins-bird 
(MiiHus  poli/i/lottus). 


M6ck'-6re,  n.    Mock-lead, 


Wright. 


M6ck'-6r-ANRE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous  shrub 
of  the  genus  PhiUidelphus.  Loudon. 

M6ck'-PRIv-{:t,  n.  {Dot.)  An  evergreen  shrub 
•>f  the  genus  Phillijrea.  Wright. 

m6ck'-RAIN-BOW,  n.  An  ideal  rainbow.  Pope. 

M6CK'— SUN,  n.  An  image  of  the  sun  ;  a  par- 
helion. Golchmith. 

MOCK'-TUR-TLE,  n.  A  soup  made  with  calf's 
head,  veal,  and  condiments.  Simnioiids. 

MOCK'-VEL-VgT,  n.  An  imitation  of  velvet; 
mockado.    "[u.]  Overbury. 

MO'CO,  n.  {Zo.l.)  A  South  American  quadru- 
ped, smaller  than  the  guinea-pig,  belonging  to 
the  order  Rodentia  ;  Kerodon  moco.    Eng.  Cyc. 

MO-COd'DUM,  n.  The  Hindostanee  name  for 
the  head  ryot  in  a  village ;  a  collector  of  gov- 
ernment rents.  ISimmonds, 

MO'DAL,  a.  [L.  modalis ;  modus,  a  measure,  a 
mode;  It.  modale;  Sp.  modal;  Fr.  vwdale.'] 
Relating  to  the  mode  or  form,  as  distinct  from 
the  essence  ;  adventitious  ;  conditional. 

When  we  speak  of  the  facultie*  of  the  soul,  we  assert  not, 
with  the  schools,  their  real  distinction  from  it,  but  onlv  a 
moiled  diversity.  GtimvUl. 

Modal  proposition,  {Lo^.)  one  which  aa:ierts  that 
the  predicate  exists  in  the  subject  in  a  certain  mode  or 
manner.  Whately. 

MO'DAL-IST,  M.  (Theol.)  One  who  adheres  to 
modal  form  or  existence.  Jared  Sparks. 

MO-DAL'I-TY,  n.  (Met.)  A  modal  form,  state,  or 
accident ;  a  term  denoting  the  most  general 
points  of  view  under  which  the  different  objects 
of  thought  present  themselves  to  the  mind. 

In  the  philusophv  of  Kant,  our  judgments  are  reduced 
under  the  four  heads  of  quiintity,  quality,  relation,  and  mo- 
tlajity. . . .  The  category  of  niodalilii  includes  possibility  and 
iinp'>s8ibility,  existence  and  non-existence,  necessity  or  con- 
tingency. Fleming. 

tM0D'D5R,n.   Agirl.— See  Mautheh.    Huloet. 

MODE,  n.  [Goth,  mods.— Gael.  ^  Ir.  modh.  —  h. 
modus ;  It.  (Sr  Sp.  modo  ;  Fr.  mode.] 

1.  A  state  or  manner  of  existence  ;  manner; 
method  ;  way  ;  process  ;  form  ;  fashion  ;  de- 
gree ;  quality ;  modification  ;  aftection ;  accident. 

The  manner  in  which  a  thing  exists  is  called  a  moile  or  af- 
fection: shape  and  color  are  modes  of  matter;  memory  and 
joy  arc  modes  of  mind.  Taylor. 

Moilet  or  modifications  of  mind,  in  the  Cartesian  school, 
mean  merely  what  some  recent  philosophers  express  by 
(tatcs  of  mind.  UamiUon. 

2.  Fashion  ;  custom  ;  prevailing  style. 

If  faith  itself  has  ditferent  dresses  worn. 

What  wonder  modes  in  wit  should  take  their  turn!    Pope. 

3.  (3fiM.)  A  term  applied  to  the  two  varieties, 
major  and  minor,  of  the  diatonic  scale,  or 
series  of  tones  employed  in  modern  music ; 
more  rarely  used  for  key  ;  as,  "  The  twelve  ma- 
jor and  twelve  minor  modes  or  keysj" — Some- 
times written  mood. 

43-  In  the  old  Greek  music  each  note  could  be- 
come, as  in  the  modern,  the  key  note  of  a  new  key  or 
scale  ;  but,  as  there  was  no  introduction  of  new  semi- 
tones, this  change  of  key  betame  a  change  of  mode, 
in  tlie  same  sense  as  our  major  and  minor ;  hence  the 
Greeks  had  many  modes  ;  as,  "  The  Dorian  mode  "  ; 
"  The  Lydian  mode,"  tec.     Dwigtit. 

4.  {Gram.)  The  form  of  a  verb  showing  the 


manner  in  which  the  beioR,  action,  or  passion 
is  represented  ;  —  written  also  mood.     Murray. 

6.  A  kind  of  thin  silk.  Johnson. 

Syn.  — See  Way. 

m'ny^l.  [m5d'?l,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
mfid'dl,  Wb.],n.  [h.  modulus ;  li.  modulo,  mo- 
dello  ;  Sp.  modelo ;  Vr.  modele.] 

1.  A  pattern  in  reduced  size  of  something  to  be 
made  or  copied  on  a  larger  scale ;  archetype  ;  pro- 
totjpe.  "  Model  of  Solomon's  palace.'    Hooker. 

2.  A  copy  or  representation  of  something  ac- 
tually existing;  representation  or  structure  in 
miniature.  Shak. 

3.  A  mould,  as  for  castings  ;  any  thing  which 
shows,  or  gives  the  shape  of,  that  which  it  en- 
closes. ShaA. 

4.  A  specimen  ;  an  example. 

5.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  measured ;  a 
standard ;  a  gauge. 

He  that  despairs  measures  Providence  by  hli  own  little 
contracted  model.  Suuth. 

Syn.  —  See  Copy. 

MdD'gL,  V.  a.      [i.  MODELLED  ;    pp.    MODELLING, 

MODELLED.]    To  plan  ;  to  shape ;  to  mould  ;  to 
form ;  to  fashion  ;  to  delineate.  Milton. 

MOD'pL-LgR,  n.  One  who  moulds  or  models  ;  a 
planner.     "  Modellers  of  gardens."       Addison. 

MOD'PL-lTnG,  n.  The  art  or  the  practice  of 
forming  models,  as  in  .statuary,  architecture, 
&c.  Qn.  liev. 

MQ-DE'NA,  n.     A  crimson-like  color.        Wright. 

MO'D^R,  n.  [A.  S.  moder,  mother.]  {Mech.)  The 
matrix  or  principal  plate  of  an  astrolabe,  into 
which  the  other  parts  are  fixed.  Crabb. 

t  MOD'^R,  V.  a.    To  moderate.  Bemers. 

t  m5d'?R-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  moderabilia.']  Moder- 
ate ;  temperate.  Cockeram. 

tM5D'5R-ANCE,  n.    Moderation.  Caxton. 

MdD'pR-AN-Tl^M,n.  \Fx.  moderantisme.']  Mod- 
eration in  politics.  Williams,  1795. 

MOD'5R-ATE,  a.     [L.  moderatiis;  Fr.  modere.] 

1.  Temperate ;  measured  ;  not  excessive. 

Sound  sleep  cometh  of  moderate  eating.    Kcchn.  xxxi.  2U. 

2.  Not  luxurious  ;  not  expensive  ;  cheap  ; 
frugal ;  sparing.     "  A  moderate  table."      Shak. 

3.  Not  hot  of  temper ;  deliberate  ;  cool ; 
mild ;  reasonable. 

A  number  of  moderate  members  managed  with  so  much 
art  as  to  obtain  a  majority.  Swift. 

4.  Placed  between  extremes,  as  in  opinion, 
party,  &c. ;  not  extreme  or  violent.         Ilooker. 

MOD'^R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  modero,  moderatus ;  mo- 
dus, a  measure ;  It.  m,oderare ;  Sp.  moderar  ; 
Fr.  moderer.]  [».  modekated  ;  pp.  moderat- 
ing, MODERATED.] 

1.  To  regulate  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  still ;  to  paci- 
fy ;  to  quiet ;  to  repress  ;  to  subdue  ;  to  lessen  ; 
to  mitigate' ;  to  make  temperate  ;  to  temper. 

Pray,  goody,  please  to  moderate 

The  rancor  of  your  tongue.  Old  Song. 

2.  To  decide  as  a  moderator. 

It  passeth  mine  ability  to  moderate  the  question.     Cnretc. 

M6d'PR-ATE,  V.  n.    1.  To  become  less  violent, 

intense,  or  excessive.  Hiidibras. 

2.  To  preside  as  moderator.  Bp.  Barlow. 

M5D'gR-ATE,  o.  Of  middle  rate  or  quality;  me- 
diocre. 

More  moflerate  gifts  might  have  prolonged  his  date.   Drj/den. 

MOD'5R-ATE-LY,  ad.  1.  With  moderation; 
temperately ;  mildly.  Johnson. 

2.  In  a  middle  degree ;  not  extremely. 

Each  nymph  but  moderately  fair.  ffatter. 

MdO'^R-ATE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  mod- 
erate ;  a  middle  state  between  extremes  ;  —  used 
rather  of  things  or  qualities,  as  moderation  is  of 
persons.  Johnson. 

MOD'pR-ATES,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Ilist.)  A  party  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  which  arose  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  claimed  the  character 
of  moderation  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  church 
government.  Ogilvie. 

MOD-PR-.A'TION,  n.  [L.  moderatio;  It.  wiorfwo- 
zione  ;  Sp.  moderation  ;  Fr.  modtration.] 

1.  The  stite  of  being  moderate,  or  of  keep- 
ing a  due  mean  between  extremes;  restraint; 


forbearance;  temperance;  sobrietj;  ealnmet*; 

frugality.   . 

Let  your  moderation  h-.  known  unto  all  mm.     fkO.  iv.  & 
2.  The  act  of  presiding  in  an  ecclesiastical 

assembly.  Jamieson. 

Syn.  — See  Modesty. 
MOD'pR-A-TlijM,  n.    The  views  and  practices  of 

persons  styled  moderates  ;  moderate  principles, 

either  in  religion  or  in  politics.      Dr.  CatuUish. 

From  iU  long  sleep  of  moderatitm  the  Scottish  church 

M6l)-K-lU'Tb.  [It.]  {Mu».)  In  a  moderate 
time,  neither  quick  nor  slow ;  a  little  quicker 
than  andante ;  —  commonly  used  to  qualify 
another  term,  as  allegro  moderato.  DwigfU. 

MOD'eR-A-TQR,  n.  [L.]  1.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  moderates.  Wotton. 

2.  One  who  presides  in  an  assembly  where 
there  is  discussion  ;  a  president  or  chairman. 

M0d-(;r-A'TOR-SHIp,  n.  The  office  or  the  state 
of  a  moderator.  Craig. 

M0D'5R-A-TRIX,  n.  [L.]  A  woman  who  mod- 
erates or  governs.  Warburton. 

t  MOd'ERE,  v.  a.    To  moderate.  Bemert. 

MOD'^RN,  a.  [L.  modernus,  from  modo,  just 
now;  It.  Sf  Sp.  moderno  ;  Fr.  modenie.] 

1.  Of  the  present  time ;  late ;  recent ;  not  an- 
cient ;  not  antique ;  novel ;  new.  Bacon. 

2.  t  Trite  ;  common  ;  vulgar ;  mean. 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instance*.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  New. 

m6d'5RN,  n. ;  pi.  moderns.    A  person  of  mod- 
ern times ;  not  an  ancient.  Steift. 
US'  "  The  modenu  are  those  of  modern  nationi,  or 
of  nations  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  empires 
of  Greece  and  Rome."     Smart. 

MOD'f:RN-BR£D,  a.  Having  a  modem  or  fash, 
ionable  education.  Caeleba. 

M0d'5RN-I§M,  n.  1.  Something  modem ;  some- 
thing recently  made  or  introduced. 

There  is  to  us  more  of  touching  pathos,  heart-thrilling  ex- 
pression, in  some  of  the  old  psalm  tunes  tlian  in  a  wliole 
batch  of  modernisms.  JUaclurood. 

2.  A  modem  phrase,  idiom,  or  mode  of  ex- 
pression. Svi/i. 

3.  The  principles  and  practice  of  the  most 
modem  times.  Swi/l. 

MoD'^RN-IST,  n.  One  who  admires  the  mod- 
erns or  what  is  modem.  Stci/t. 

MQ-DERN'I-TV,  n.    The  state  of  being  modem. 

Symptoms  of  modernitp  and  impo*tur«.         X>r.  GiUf. 

MdD-gRN-l-zA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  moderniz- 
ing ;  act  of  adapting  to  modern  taste.   Sottthey. 

Dryden's  moat  thankless  task,  hi*  modemUylim  of  Ctian- 
cer.  Brit.  O-  Jtev. 

m6d'5RN-IZE,  V.  a.  [i.  modernized;  pp.  mod- 
ernizing, MODERNIZED.]  To  render  modem : 
to  adapt  to  modern  taste  or  usage. 

He  modernized  the  more  ancient  narrative*.  Warton. 

MOD'jpRN-iZ-gR.n.  One  who  modernizes.  "  Mod- 
emizer  of  the  Latin  satirists."  Wakefield. 

t  mOD'PRN-LV,  ad.    In  modem  times.       Craig. 

MoD'fR.VNfcsS,  n.  The  stote  of  being  modem  ; 
recentness;  novelty.  Johnson. 

MOD'^ST,  a.  [L.  modestus;  modus,  measure; 
It.  4t  Sp.  modi'sto ;  Fr.  modeste."] 

1.  Restrained  by  a  sense  of  propriety  or  of 
self-distrust ;. diffident ;  bashful;  reserved;  not 
arrogant;  not  bold  or  impudent ;  not  forward; 
meek  ;  humble.     "  A  modest  maid."      Dryden. 

2.  Not  loose ;  not  lewd ;  not  unchaste ;  decent. 

Mrs.  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  moiUm  wife.       Skak, 

3.  Moderate  ;  not  excessive ;  not  extrava- 
gant.    "  A  modest  computation."  AdeUson. 

Syn.  — See  Humble. 
MOD'pST-LY,  ad.     In  a  modest  manner;  moder- 
ately ;  notarrogantlv  ;  not  presumptuously  :  — 
not  wantonly;  not  lewdly:  —  not  extravagant- 
ly ;  with  moaeration.  Johnson. 

MOD'pST-SEEM'ING,  a.  Presenting  an  air  of 
modesty.  Thomson. 

M<')D'pS-TY,  n.  [L.  modeslia;  It.  ^r  Sp.  modes- 
tia  ;  Fr.  modestie.] 

1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being  modest ; 
freedom  from  arrogance  or  presumption  ;  hum- 
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MODESTY-PIECE 

ble  sense  of  one's  own  importance ;   self-dis- 
trust ;  diffidence ;  modest  bearing. 

Moilestu  is  a  kind  of  shame  or  bashfuliiess  proceeding  from 
the  sense  a  man  has  of  his  own  detects  compared  witli  the 
perfections  of  him  whom  lie  conies  before.  bouth. 

2.  Decency  ;  chastity  ;  purity  of  manners. 

Talli  not  to  a  lady  in  a  way  that  modesty  will  not  permit 
her  to  answer.  -i-  HicUarOmn. 

MOD'pS-TY-PIECE,  7).  A  narrow  lace,  worn  by 
females  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stays  be- 
fffxe.  Addison. 

t  MO-DJ-A'TION,  n.  [L.  modiatio,  from  modius, 
a  peck.]  A  measure.  "Custom,  tolls,  and 
modiationa  of  wine."  Toveij. 

t  MO-DlQ'l-TY,  n.  [Fr.  modicite.']  Moderate- 
ness ;  meanness  ;  littleness.  Cutgrace. 

MOD'I-CUM,  n.  [L.]  A  small  portion;  mean 
allowance  or  allotment ;  pittance  ;  a  fragment. 

What  modicums  of  wit  he  utters!  Shak. 

M5d'J-FI-A-BLE,  rt.  That  may  be  modified.  "Va- 
riously modijiable  matter."  Locke. 

MQ-dIF-!-CA-BIl'|-TY,  n.  The  capability  of  be- 
ing modified,     [u.]  ■  Coleridge. 

fMO-DlF'l-CA-BLE,  a.    Modifiable.  Bailey. 

t  MOd'1-F{-CAte,  v.  a.    To  qualify.        Pearson. 

MOD-l-FI-CA'TION,  M.     1.  The  act  or  the  process 
of  modifying  ;  a  bringing  into  a  mode  ;  altera- 
tion ;  variation  ;  qualification.  Fleming. 
2.  A  form ;  a  mode  ;  a  manner  of  being. 
If  it  [the  soul]  be  neither  matter  nor  any  modification  of 
matter.  Clarke. 

MOD'I-FI-CA-TIVE,  n.  [Fr.  modijicatif.]  That 
which  modifies ;  a  modifying  word,  [li.]  Fuller. 

m5d'|-f!ed,  p.  a.  Changed  in  form;  moderat- 
ed ;  altered ;  qualified. 

MOD'J-Fl-fR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  modi- 
fies. Hume. 

MOd'I-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  viodificor,  from  modus,  a 
measure,  and yacjo,  to  make;  It.  modijicare; 
B^.  modificar \   Fr.   modifier.']      \i.   modified; 

pp.  MODIFYING,  MODIFIED.] 

1.  To  impress  any  mode,  accident,  or  outward 
quality  upon;  to  shape;  to  adapt;  to  qualify; 
to  differentiate;  to  make  special  in  form  or 
signification  ;  to  bring  into  a  mode.       Fleming. 

Yet  there  is  that  property  in  all  letters  of  aptness  to  be 
conjoined  in  syllables  and  words  through  the  voluble  motions 
of  the  organs,  tliat  they  moti/ii  and  discriminate  the  voice 
without  appearing  to  discontinue  it.  Holder. 

2.  To  alter ;  to  vary ;  to  bring  into  a  new 
mode  or  form;  as,  "To  modify  a  law." 

3.  To  moderate  ;  to  qualify ;  to  soften. 

He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree.  Drydcn. 

Syn.—  See  ftuALiry. 

M6d'J-FY-ING,  p.  a.    Altering ;  extenuating. 

M0-D!L'LI0N  (mo-diryun),  n. 
[L.  modiolus,  a  small  meas- 
ure, the  nave  of  a  wheel ; 
It.  modiglione ;  Fr.  modil- 
fo/i.]  {Arch.)  An  enriched  block,  or  horizontal 
bracket. 

A  scries  of  modillions,  ranged  at  regular  distances  apart 
(whence  their  name),  serve  to  support  the  corona  of  tlic  Co- 
rinthian and  composite  cornices.  I.css  ornamented,  they  are 
sometimes  used  in  the  Ionic  entablature.  Brilton. 

MO-DI'O-LAR,  a.  [L.  modius,  a  measure.]  {Ge- 
ol.)  Bushel-shaped.  Smart. 

MO-Di'O-LUS,  n.  [L.,  nave  of  a  wheel.']  {Anat.)  \ 
hollow  cone  in  the  cochlea  of  the  ear.  IhitujUson. 

MO'DISH,  a.  Conformed  to  the  mode  ;  fashiona- 
ble; stylish.     "  A  wiorfisA  feast."  Dryden. 

M6'DISH-LY,  ad.  In  a  modish  manner  ;  fashion- 
ably ;  stylishly.  Locke. 

MO'DJSH-NESS,  n.     1.  Fashionableness.    Bailey. 
2.  Affectation  of  the  fashion.  Johnson. 

MO'D|ST,  n.    A  follower  of  the  fashion.  Qm.  Rev. 

MO'DJ-i/S,n.  J^L.]  (i?om.  ^«<.)  A  measure  for 
corn,  containing  sixteen  sextarii,  or  about  a 
peck.  Andrews. 

Mb' DO  RT  FOR'MJt.  [L.]  (La?p.)  In  manner 
and  form  ;  —  words  used  in  the  old  Latin  forms 
of  pleadings.  Burrill. 

MOD'V-LATE  (in8d'yu-lat)  [m6d'u-lat,  J.  F.  Ja. 
IVr.;     mSd'u-lat  or   iriBd'ju-lat,    W.  ;    iii6d'j5-lat. 
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S.],  V.  a.  [L.  modulo,  modulatus ;  It.  modu- 1 
lare;  Sp.  modular;  Fr.  moduler.]  \i.  modu- 
lated ;  pp.  modulating,  modulated.]  To 
inflect  or  adapt,  as  the  voice  or  sounds  ;  to  vary 
by  some  law  of  unity  or  beauty  ;  to  mould  to 
rhythmic  or  melodious  form  ;  to  attune ;  to  tune. 

The  nose,  lips,  teeth,  palate,  jaw,  tongue,  weasand,  lungs, 
all  serve  to  malie  or  modulate  the  sound.  Grew. 

The  master's  liand,  in  modulated  air, 
Bids  the  loud  organ  breathe.  Sonterville. 

MOD'U-LATE,  v.  n.  {Mus.)  1.  To  pass  from 
one  key  into  another,  or  from  the  major  into 
the  minor  mode.  Dwiyht. 

2.  To  sing,  or  play,  or  pass  from  tone  to  tone, 
in  a  musical  manner,  with  relation  to  a  certain 
key.  Dwight. 

MOD-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  modulatio  ;  It.  tnodula- 
zione ;  Sp.  modulacion  ;  Fr.  modulation.] 

1.  The  act  of  modulating  or  forming  to  due 
measure  and  proportion.  Woodward. 

2.  The  art  of  inflecting  the  voice  or  any  in- 
strument musically  and  agreeably  ;  the  musi- 
cal rising  and  falling  of  the  voice  or  any  thing 
sonorous.  London  Ency. 

3.  Sound  modulated ;  harmony  ;  melody. 

Innumerous  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade. 

Their  modulatiom  mix  mellifluous.  Thomson. 

4.  {Mus.)  The  art  or  the  act  of  passing  from 
one  key  into  a  related  key  ;  the  science  of 
modes  and  keys ;  a  transition  from  one  key  into 
another.  Dwiyht. 

5.  {Arch.)  The  proportioning  of  a  column  or 
of  the  different  parts  of  a  whole  building,  ac- 
cording to  modules.  Ogilvie. 

m5d'U-lA-TOR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  mod- 
ulates or  attimes ;  a  tuner.  Whitlock. 

MOD'ULE  (m8d'yul)  [inBd'jul,  S.  W. ;  niBd'ul,  J. 
F.  Ja.  JFr.1,  n.     [L  modulus  ;  Fr.  7)iodule.] 

1.  A  model ;  a  mould  ;  a  pattern.  Bacon. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  measure  or  imit  of  size,  taken 
from  some  one  part,  for  regulating  the  propor- 
tions of  the  whole  building. 

The  diameter  of  a  column  at  the  base  is  usually  taken  as 
the  module;  this  is  divided  into  sixty  parts  or  minutes,  and 
any  part  of  an  architectural  composition  is  said  to  be  so  many 
modules  and  minutes  in  hciglit  or  breadth.  Mritton. 

tM5D'(JLE,  V.  a.  [h.modulor.]  To  model;  to 
modufete.  Drayton. 

MOD'U-IjUS,  n.  [L.  mof^«?M«,  a  measure.]  {Math.) 
A  constant  factor  of  a  variable  function,  which 
serves  to  connect  the  function  with  a  particular 
system  or  base.  Davies  &;  Peck. 

The  modulus  of  a  system  of  logarithms  is  a  constant 
factor,  by  which,  if  the  Naperian  logarithm  of  any 
number  be  multiplied,  the  product  will  be  the  loga- 
ritlim  of  the  same  number  in  that  system.  Tlie  loga- 
rithms of  any  number  in  different  systems  are  to  each 
other  as  the  moduli  of  tliose  systems  ;  the  modulus  of 
Napier's  system  being  1,  and  that  of  the  common  sys- 
tem,, 0.434294482.  Z)a.  ^  P.— Modulus  of  elasticity,  a 
measure  of  elasticity. 

MO'DUS,  n. ;  pi.  L.  mo'dI;  Eng.  mo'dvs-eijj.  [L.] 
{Law.) 

1.  A  mode  or  manner  ;  the  arr.angement  or 
expression  of  the  terms  of  a  contract  or  convey- 
ance. Burrill. 

2.  A  consideration  ;  the  consideration  of  a 
conveyance.  Burrill. 

3.  Abbreviation  of  modus  decimnndi ;  a  com- 
pensation in  lieu  of  tithes.  Whishaw. 

Mb  'DUS  6P-E-RJj\r'DI.  [L.]  The  rnode  of 
operating ;  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done 
or  effected.  Hamilton. 

MOD'WALL,  71.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  that  destroys 
bees  ;  a  species  of  woodpecker.  Htiloef. 

f  MOE,  a.  More  ;  a  greater  number  ;  mo.  Hooker. 

t  MOE,  n.     A  distorted  mouth  ;  mow.  Todd. 

MO'pL-LlNE,  n.  [Gr.  fivO.of,  marrow  ;  Fr.  moelle.'] 
An  ointment  for  the  hair.  Hall. 

M6'PL-L6n,  n.  [Fr.]  Rough  stones  fit  for 
building.  Simmonds. 

MCE'Sp-GOTH'lC,  a.  Relating  to  the  Goths  of 
Moesia.  Dr.  Cromhie. 

MCE'SO-GOTH'IC  ».  The  language  of  the  Moe- 
so-Goths.  Bosworth. 

MOFF,  n.  A  silk  stuflT  from  Caucasia.  Simmonds. 

MOG'GAN^,  n.  pi.  Long  sleeves  for  women's 
arms,  wrought  like  stockings: — hose  without 
feet,  or  boot-hose.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 


MOIL 

MOG'GA-SON,  n.    See  Moccason. 

MO 'GO,  n.    An  Indian  tomahawk.  Crabb. 

MO-GRA'BI-ANS,  n.  pi.  A  name  formerly  given 
to  a  kind  of  Turkish  infantry  composed  of  the 
peasants  of  the  northern  parts  of  Africa. 

Brande. 

MQ-GLfL',  n.  The  title  of  the  chief  of  the  Mo- 
guls, or  of  the  empire  which  was  founded  in 
Hindostan,  by  Baber,  in  the  1.5th  century,  and 
which  terminated  in  1806  ;  —  commonly  called 
Great  Mogul. 

MO-GUN'TINE,  a.  Belonging  to  Mentz  (ancient- 
ly JV/o^'MM^tM/w,  or  Moguntia).  Ash. 

MO  'HA,  n.  {Bot.)  German  millet ;  Setaria  Ger- 
manica.  Ogiliie. 

MO'hAiR  (nio'liir),  n.  [Ger.  mohr. — Fr.  moire; 
Sp.  tnue,  tnuer.] 

1.  The  soft,  fine  hair  or  wool  of  the  Angora 
goat,  of  which  camlets  and  other  costly  stuffs 
are  made.  Wriylit. 

2.  Cloth  made  of  the  wool  dyed.  Pope. 

MO'hAiR-SHELL,  n.  {Conch.)  A  species  of 
Valuta,  resembling  on  the  surface  mohair,  or  a 
close  web  of  the  silk-worm.  Wright. 


Yarn   from   the  wool   of 
Simmonds. 


Moholi 
(Galago  moholO- 


MO'HAIR-YARN,   n. 
the  Angora  goat. 

MO-HAm'M^-DAN,  n.  A  follower  of  Mohammed  ; 
a  Mahometan.  —  See  Mahometan.  Todd. 

M0-HAM'MP-DAN-T§M,  n.  The  system  of  reli- 
gion taught  by  Mohammed  or  Mahomet ;  Ma- 
homctanism.  —  See  Mahometanism.    Hallam. 

M0-HAM'M5-D.\N-IZE,  v.  a.  To  convert  or  to 
conform  to  Mohammedanism  ;  to  Mahometan- 
ize. —  See  Mahometanize.  Reid. 

MO'hAwK,    )  n.      1.  The  name  of  a  nation  of 
MO'HOCK,     >  North  American  Indians. 
2.  A  name  given  to  certain 

ruffians  who  once  infested  the 

streets  of  London.  Spectator. 

MO-HO'LI,  n.  {Zo  I.)  A  quad- 
rumanous  animal  of  the  fam- 
ily LemaridcE,  or  lemurs. 

MOHR,   n.      {Zoiil.)   A   species 
of  antelope  or  gazelle  inhab- 
iting Africa,  having  the  horns 
annulated  with 
eleven  or  twelve 
prominent 
rings.  Eng.Cyc. 
$^  The    ani- 
mal     is      much 
sought    after    by 
tlie  Aralis  on  account  of 
producing    the    bezoar- 
stones  80  liighly  valued 
in     Eastern     medicine. 
Eag.  Cyc. 

MOHS'lTE,  n.  {Min.) 
Titanate  of  iron ;  a 
brittle,  black„  rhom- 
boidal  crystal.   Dana. 

MO'HIJR,  n.  An  East  Indian  gold  coin,  equal  to 
15  rupees  (about  J^6.67).  Simmonds. 

MoT'DgR,  V.  a.  To  perplex;  to  puzzle;  to  bewil- 
der; to  confuse;  to  distract :  —  to  labor.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]  Brockett. 

MoT'DgR,  V.  n.    To  labor  hard.  [Local.]   Wright. 

MOI'DORE  [moi-dor',  S.  W.J.  E.  Ja.  K.Wr. ;  mol'- 
dor,  P.  Sm.  Wb.  Johnson,  Ash],  n.  [Von.moeda 
d'oiv.]  A  Portuguese  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
27s.  sterling  (about  ^fi.aS).  Wright. 

MOl'5-TY,  n.  [L.  medietas;  meditts,  middle;  It. 
meta;  ^fi.mitad;  Fr.  moitie.] 

1.  Half;  one  of  two  equal  parts.         Hooker. 

2.  t  Any  indefinite  portion  or  division. 

The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  lordship  is  without  end;  where- 
of this  pamphlet,  witho.it  beginning,  is  but  a  superfluous 
moiety.  Siitu:. 

M6\L,v.a.     [Fr.  mouiller.]     To  daub  with  dirt ; 
to  defile;  to   soil;  to  splash  or  bespatter  with 
mire,     [u.] 
No  more  tug  one  another  thus,  nor  moS  yourselves.  CXa/jman. 


Mohr  (Oazella  mohr). 


A,  E,  i,  0,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  |,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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K61L,  v.  n.  [Or.  ituXiu,  to  fight iidXos,  ii&Xof,  strug- 
gle, toil  of  war ;  L.  molior.  —  Heb.  b^J  •]  To  la- 
bor ;  to  toil ;  to  drudge. 

They  toil  and  moil  fur  . . .  their  maiten.       V Estrange. 
Now  he  inuat  moU  and  drudge  tor  un«  he  loathes.  Dryiltn. 

fMolh,  n.    1.  [A.  S.  ma/.]     A  spot.  Upton. 

2.  A  mule  ;  a  raoyle.  Todd. 

fMOll.E,  n.    1.   A  dish  of  marrow  and  grated 

bread.  Suiley. 

2.  pi.   High-soled   shoes  anciently  worn  by 

kings  and  great  personages.  Bailey. 

Mdrj^EAU{ma\'ni),n.  [Fr.]  (Fo;-<.)  A  small, 
flat  bastion  raised  in  front  of  an  intended  forti- 
fication. Brande. 

MOIRE  (mwbr),  n.  JTFr.  moire,  wave  ;  — moire de 
soie,  waved  silk.]  Watered  or  clouded  silk  ;  mo- 
hair. Simmonda. 

M0IRE'-J1JV-T/Q,UF.'  {niw6T'-iLn-tSk'),n.  [Fr.]  A 
species  of  watered  silk.  Simmonda. 

MOIR  'EE-MET-AL-uqVE '  (mwor'a-in«t-sil-l«k'), 
n.     [Fr.]    Crystallized  tin-plate.  Ure. 

tMOl'SQN,  n.  [Fr.  moisson,  from  L.  messis.'] 
The  harvest.  Chaucer. 

MfiTST,  o.  [L.  musteus,  new,  fresh  ;  mustum,  new 
wine.  —  From  madidus,  moist.  Menaye.  Fr. 
moite.]  Wet  in  a  small  degree ;  not  dry  ;  damp ; 
humid.  Milton. 

f-  m5IsT,  v.  a.    To  moisten ;  to  dampen.      Shak. 

MOTS'TEN  (mbt'sn),  v.  a.  [i.  MOISTENEO  ;  pp. 
MOISTENING,  MOI3TENEU.]  To  make  moist  or 
slightly  wet ;  to  damp.  MiUon. 

MoIs'TEN-fR  (mbI'8M-?r),  n.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  moistens.  Sherwood. 

MoIs'TEN-Ing,  n.    Act  of  one  who  moistens. 

MOlST'-EYED  (inblst'ld),  a.     Having  moist  eyes. 

t  MOlST'FtyL,  a.    Full  of  moisture.        Drayton. 

MOIsT'L^SS,  a.    Without  moisture.         Warner. 

MOlST'Npss,  M.  The  state  of  being  moist; 
dampness ;  moderate  wetness.  Bacon. 

MOlST'-STAR,  n.     The  moon,     [r.]  Shak. 

MdlST'URE  (mblst'yur),  n.     [Fr.  moiture.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  moist ;  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  wetness  ;  dampness ;  humidity.    Bacon. 

2.  A  small  quantity  of  liquid. 

All  my  body's  mou'tvre 
8i«4irce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heat.    Shal: 

Syn.  —  There  is  moisture  in  the  earth  after  rain; 
humidity  in  the  air ;  dampness  in  a  cellar  or  in  linen. 

MOlST'lTEE-LESS,  a.    Without  moisture. 

tM5IS'TV,  a.    Drizzling  ;  moist.    Mir.  for  May. 

t  M5k'A-d6ur,  n.  [Fr.  mouchoir.]  A  handker- 
chief; —  sometimes  written  mockadour.  Lydyate. 

Mb  'kAh,  n.  The  title  of  a  doctor  of  laws  in 
Turkey.  Month.  Rev. 

t  MOKES,  n.  pi.  The  meshes  of  a  net.  Ainsworth. 

tMO'KY,  c.     Dark;  murky;  muggy.  Ainsicorth. 

MO'LAR,  a.  [L.  moZrtm;  mola,  &  mill;  It.  mo- 
lare  ;  Sp.  molar  ;  Fr.  molaire.]     Having  power 


to  grind ;  used  for  grinding. 
"  Molar  glands." 


"  Molar  teeth. 
Dunylison. 

M6'L.\R,  n.  A  tooth,  generally  having  a  flattened, 
triturating  surface,  and  situated  behind  the  in- 
cisors ;  a  molar  or  grinding  tooth ;  a  double 
tooth.  Brande. 

MO'LAR-GLAnd?,  n.  (Anat.)  Two  small  sali- 
vary glands,  seated  in  the  substance  of  the 
cheeks,  whose  excretory  ducts  open  into  the 
mouth  opposite  the  last  molar  tooth.  Dttnglisnn. 

MQ-LA'R1S,  n. ;  pi,  mq-i.a'rE?.  [L.]  {Anat.) 
A  grinder  or  double  tooth ;  a  molar.  Crabb. 

MO'LA-RY,  a.     Grinding;  molar.  Kirby. 

MQ-LAsSE',  n.  [Fr.  molhsxe.']  (Min.)  A  sand- 
stone belonging  to  the  tertiary  strata,  employed 
by  the  Swiss  for  building.  Ure. 

MO-I,As'S5§  (ino-ias'?z),  «.  sina.  [It.  melnssa, 
from  Gr.  tiiXas,  black,  or  fiiXt,  honey  ;  Port,  me- 
lafo ;      Sp.    melaza ;    Fr.  mdUuae.1      A  sirup 


which  drains  from  sugar ;  a  brown,  viscid,  un- 
crystallizable  portion  of  sugar ;  treacle ;  —  writ- 
ten also  metaaaea  and  moloasea.  Boyle, 
teg- Mulansea  conies  from  Hiigar  in  the  proceiw  of 
making  ;  treacle,  in  the  pjocess  uf  refining. 

MOLD'WArp,  n.    See  Mouldwaiip.  Todd. 

MOLE,  n.  [L.  molea  ;  It  mole ;  Sp.  mole,  mtielle ; 
Fr.  mole.]  A  mound  ;  a  dike  ;  a  pier ;  a  massy 
work  of  large  stones  laid  in  the  sea  for  protect- 
ing ships  in  a  harbor. 


Bid  the  broad  arch  tlie  dangerous  flood  contain. 
The  niole  prtyeclcd  brealc  the  roaring  main. 


Pope. 


mole'-cAtch-pr,  n. 

to  catch  moles. 


MOLE,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  mal;  Ger.  maal;  Dut.  maaL] 
A  natural  spot  or  discoloration  of  the  skin. 

Such,  in  painting,  are  the  warts  and  molet,  which,  wlding 
a  likeness  to  the  face,  are  not  therefore  to  l>e  omitted.  Dryden. 

2.  [L.  mola.]  A  salted  cake  used  in  sacri- 
fices by  the  Romans.  Surrey. 

3.  {Med.)  A  mass  of  fleshy  matter  growing  m 
the  uterus ;  moon-calf.  Dunyliaon. 

MOLE,  n.    [Dut.  mol;  Ger. 
maulwurj.'] 

1.  {Zoil.)     A    small 
qtiadruped  of  the  genus    -^•' 
Talpa,   which   works  its  *''*'*-■• 

way  in  the  ground  with  its   broad   and   stout 
paws ;  mouldwarp  ;  molewarp.  BeU. 

2.  A  name  given  in  America  to  the  drain  ing- 
plough.  Simmonda. 

MOLE,  V.  a.    1.  To  clear  the  ground  from  mole- 
hills.    [Local.]  Peyye. 
2.  To  dig  or  form  holes  in  the  earth,  as  a 
mole.                                                     Athenanim. 

MOLE'bCt,  n.  (Ich.)  A  plectognathous  fish ;  the 
short  sun-fish  ;  Orthagoriacua  mola.       Yarrell, 

MOLE'-CAsT,  n.  A  hillock  cast  up  by  a  mole. 
"  Let  the  mole-ccista  be  spread."  Mortimer. 

One  whose  business  it  is 
Tuaaer. 

MOLE'-CRTcK-PT,  n.  (Ent.)  An  orthopterous 
insect,  of  a  brown  color,  with  yellowish  legs, 
which  burrows  like  a  mole  ;  Gryllotalpa  vulya- 
ria ;  —  also  called  churr-worm,  jarr-toorm,  ere- 
churr,  and  earth-crab.    Eny.  Cyc.   Farm.  Ency. 

MO-LEC'y-LAR,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
molecules ;  consisting  of  minute  particles.  Prout. 

Molecular  attraction,  that  kind  of  attraction  which 
operates  upon  the  molecules  or  particles  of  a  body,  as 
distinguished  from  the  attraction  of  gravitation  ;  such 
are  the  attraction  of  cohesion  and  cliemical  affinity. 

MO-LEC-U-LAr'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  molecular.  P.  Cyc. 

MOL'5-CULE  [msre-kul,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  mai'- 
kul,  IFi.],  n.  [Fr.  dim.  from  L.  molea,  mass.] 
A  very  mmute  particle  of  matter,  or  of  a  mass 
or  body ;  an  atom  ;  a  corpuscle. 

g(g-  In  cliemistry,  inte^ant  or  homogeneous  mole- 
eulej<  are  the  smallest  particles  into  which  a  simple 
body  can  be  conceived  to  be  divided  ;  constitumt  or 
heternireneous  molrculrs  are  the  molecules  of  dif]crent 
elements  which  fo  to  make  up  an  iiuegrant  molecule 
of  a  compound  tody.    JiTichol. 

MOLE'-EYED  (-1-1),  a.  Having  very  small  eyes  ; 
blind ;  short-sighted.  Wrtyht. 

MOLE'-HILL,   h.     a   hillock   thrown  up  by  the 

mole  ;  a  small  hill.  Sidney. 

Whose  liberal  pens  can  as  easily  travel  over  mountains  as 

mole-liillf.  Sitlttey. 

MQ-LBN-DI-NA'CEOUS  (-Bhu8,66),  rt.  [L.  molina, 
a  mill ;  Sp.  »io//ertf/r7.]  {Uot.)  Shaped  like  the 
sails  of  a  wind-mill;  —  applied  to  seeds  with 
many  wings.  Wright. 

MOLE'-RAt,  n.  {Nat.  TTiat.)  A  small,  rodent 
quadruped  of  the  gentis  Spalax,  which  burrows 
in  the  earth  like  a  mole.  E/lg.  Cyc. 

MQ-LfiST',  r.  rt.  [L.  moli'stn,  from  moles,  a  mass, 
or  heavy  burden  ;  It.  moli-atare  ;  Sp.  molestar ; 
Ft.  molcafer.]  [i.  moi.ksted  ;  pp.  molesting, 
Moi,E.STEi).]  To  disttirb  ;  to  trouble  ;  to  vex  ; 
to  annoy  ;  to  incommode ;  to  tease ;  to  make 
uneasy ;  to  oppress ;  to  harass  ;  to  worry. 

No  man  shall  meddle  with  them  or  tnolett  them  in  any 
matter.  1  ilacc.  z.  85. 

Syn.  — See  Disturb. 

M("^L-eS-TA'TION,  »i.  The  act  of  molesting; 
vexation;  annoyance;  trouble;  disturbance. 


MQ-L&8T'(R,  n.    One  who  moleaU  or  disturb*. 

MO-l£sT'fOl,  a.  VexatioiM ;  troublesome  ;  aiu 
noying ;  harassing.  Barrow. 

+  MQ.Lfis'TI5,  n.     [Fr.]    Trouble.  Chaueer. 

•MOLE'-TRAcK,  n.  The  course  of  a  mole  under 
ground.  Mortuner. 

MOLE'-TREE,  n.  {Bat.)  A  biennial  plant;  ca- 
per-spurge ;  Euphorbia  kUhyria.     Farm.  Eney. 

MOLE'WArP,  rt.     A  mole  ;  mouldwarp.  Dray/on. 

t  MQ-LLM'|-N0C'8,  a.  [L.  moUmen,  moliminia,  a 
great  effort.]     Very  weighty  or  important. 

Prophecies  of  so  vast  and  molimimnu  concemmcat.   Mere. 

M6'L|N-I§M,  h.  The  system  of  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  grace  and  predestination  taught  by 
Louis  Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit;  —  opposed  to 
Janaeniam.  Brande. 

MO'UN-Ist,  n.  A  follower  of  Molina ;  un  ad- 
herent to  Molinism.  Todd. 


MO'LI-SiTE,  rt. 
of  iron. 


{Min.)  A  crystallized  titaniate 
Brande. 


SGer.,  from  It.  molle,  soft.]  {Mua.)  Mi- 
t,  i  ....  ... 


m6lL,  a. 
nor  or  soTt,  in  contradistinction  to  dur,  hard  or 
major ;  as,  "  The  piece  is  in  the  key  of  C  moU 
(C  minor)."  Dvight. 

MdL'LAH,  n.  The  title  of  the  higher  order  of 
judges  in  the  Turkish  empire.  Brande. 

MOL'LE,  a.  [It.]  {Mua.)  Flat,  or  lower  by  a 
semitone  than  tne  sound  to  whose  name  it  is 
appended ;  as,  "  B  molle."  DwiglU. 

m6l'L^-BART,  n.  A  kind  of  plough,  used  in 
Flanders,  in  the  form  of  a  large  wooden  shovel 
shod  with  iron  ;  mouldebaert.  Wright. 

MOl'L^-TQN,  rt.  [Fr.]  Swanskin;  a  kind  of 
blanket  or  flannel.  Simmoitda. 

II  M(')L'LI5NT,o»-M(")L'L|-5NT  rni»l'y?nt,S.  W.J. 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  mei'l^-^ut,  P.  Wr.],  a.  [L.  mol- 
liena.]  Softening ;  assuaging ;  mitigating ; 
soothing;  tending  to  mollify  or  soften.  yoA'ison. 

||M6l'LI5NT-LY,  a<i.    Soothingly;  assuagingly. 


m6l'li-fi-a-ble,  a. 
softened. 


That  may  be  mollified  or 
Johnaon. 

m6l-LI-F|-cA'TION,  rt.  [Fr.]  L  The  act  of 
molli^ing  or  softening.  Bacon. 

2.  Pacification  ;  mitigation  ;  assuagement. 
Some  mollification  for  your  giant,  sweet  lady.         Shak. 

M6L'L|-Fr-(:R,  rt.  He  who,  or  that  which,  molli- 
fies or  softens.  Bacon. 

MOL'LI-FY,  v.  a.  fL.  mollia,  sof^,  and  facio,  to 
make;  It.  mollificare,  mollire;  Sp.  mohficar; 
Fr.  mollifier.]    [i.  mollified  ;  pp.  mollift- 

ING,  MOLLIFIED.] 

1.  To  make  soit ;  to  soften. 

Thou  rainest  upon  us,  and  yet  dost  not  always  molti/y  all 
oar  hardness.  Domme. 

2.  To  appease ;  to  pacify ;  to  assuage ;  to  quiet. 
And  with  sweet  science  moil{fietl  their  stubborn  heart*. 

Sfenter. 

3.  To  make  less  harsh,  exacting,  or  burden- 
some ;  to  moderate ;  to  abate  ;  to  qualify.  "  To 
mollify  their  demands."  Clarendon. 

MOL'Ll-FY-|NG,  rt.    The  act  of  one  who  mollifies. 

m6l'LI-n6t,  n.     A  small  mill.  Crabb. 

MQL-lI"T|-E9  (-iTsh'e-ei),  rt.  [L.]  {Med.)  Pre- 
ternatural softness  of  an  organ  or  part  of  an 
organ,  as  of  the  brain,  or  the  bones.  DungliaoH. 

m6l'L|-TCDE,  m.  [L.  moUitudo;  mollia,  sofl.l 
Softness;  tenderness;  effeminacy.      CampbelL 

M0l.t-L6S'Cjl,n.pl.  [L.  mollnscua,  from  molUt, 
soft.]  {Zoil.)  The  second  of  the  four  great 
primarj'  divisionsof  animals,  having  soft  bodies, 
and  no"  internal  skeletons,  as  shell-fish ;  inol. 
lusks.  —  See  MoLLisK.  Brande 


MQL-Lfrg'c.fiN,    >  <,. 
MQL-LCs'COIS,  >  or  mollusks. 


Relating  to  the  mollusct 
Kirby. 

MQL-LCrS'CrM,rt.  [h.,akindoffioigua.']  {Med.) 
A  cutaneotis  affection,  consisting  of  numerous 
tumors  filled  with  an  ntheroniatous  matter;  — 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  certain  moi- 
luacotu  animals.  Dungliaon 


m!eN,  SltR;    m6ve,  NOR,  SON;    bOlL,  BUR,  rOlE.  — 9,  <?,  9,  g,  aofl ;   C,  G,  ?,  I,  hard;   §  a*  x;   ^  aa  g«.— THIS,  this. 
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MOL'LUSK,  n.  (Zotil.)  A  molluscous  animal,  or 
an  animal  having  a  soft  body,  and  no  internal 
skeleton ;  a  shell-fish. 

;^j-Tlie  term  is  applied  by  Cuvier  to  the  second 
great  primary  divisiun  of  the  animal  kingdom,  wliich 
includes  all  those  s|)ecies  having  a  gangliated  nervous 
system,  with  the  ganglions  or  medullary  masses  dis- 
persed more  or  less  irregularly  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  which  is  soft  and  inarticulate.     Braade. 

MO'LOCH,  n.  1.  The  chief  god  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians ;  —  written  also  Molech.  Amos  v.  26. 
2.  {ZoOl.)  A  ^enus  of  lizards  found  in  Aus- 
tralia, covered  with  small,  granular  scales,  and 
having  a  convex  tubercle  on  the  back  of  the 
neck.  E'iff-  Cyc. 

m6l'0-PE§,  n.pl.  [Gr.  /iw^.wif,  /joi^.oiirof,  a  wale.] 
{Med.)  Black  and  blue  spots,  like  the  stripes  of 
blows,  in  certain  malignant  fevers.    Danglison. 

M0-L6SSE'  (mo-15s'),  n.  [Gr.  noloaadi;  L.  mo- 
hssus.]  {Pros.)  A  metrical  foot  consisting  of 
three  long  syllables.  Blackwell. 

MO-L6s'Sg§,  n.     See  Molasses.  Seager. 

MO-LOS'sys,  n.    {Pros.)  See  Molosse.  Wright. 

MOL'O-THRUS,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds 
of  the  family  Stumidte  and  sub-family  Icteritia, 
including  the  cow-bunting,  or  Molothnis  pec- 
oris.  Swainson. 

t  MOLT,  i.  from  melt.    Melted.  P.  Fletcher. 

t  MOLT'A-BLE,  a.     Fusible.  Huloet. 

MOLT'EN  (mol'tn),  p.  a.  from  melt.      1.  Melted. 

2.  Made  of  melted  metal.     "  Carols  of  praise 

to  his  molten  and  carved  gods."  Bj).  Hall. 

MO'LY,  n.  [Gr.  lidilu  ;  L.  violy.  It.  moli,  molio  ; 
Sp.  if  Fr.  molg.]  {Bat.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Allium  ;  wild  garlic :  Allium  moly.     Mortimer. 

MO-LYB'DATE,  w.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of 
molybdic  acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 

Molybdate  of  lead,  or  yellow  lead  ore,  a  crystallized 
and  massive  mineral,  composed  of  oxide  of  lead,  mo- 
lybdic acid,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Dana. 

MO-LYB'D^N,  n.     Same  as  Molybdena.        Ure, 

MOL-YB-DE'NA,  n.  [Gr.  fioU'PHaiva  ;  L.  molijhda- 
na.'^  {Mill.)  An  ore  of  molybdenum  ;  common 
sulphuret  of  molybdenum.  Ure. 

MQ-LYB'DE-NITE,  n.  {Min.)  Sulphuret  of  mol- 
ybdenum ;  molybdena.  Dana. 

MO-LfB'De-NOUS,  a.  Relating  to  molybdena, 
or  to  molybdenum.  Brande. 

MOL-YB-DE'NUM,  n.  \Tt.  molybd'ne;  Get.  mo- 
lylidan.]  {Min.)  A  brittle  metal  obtained  from 
molybdena.  Brande. 

MO-LYB'DOUS,  a.  Relating  to,  or  derived  from, 
molybdenum.  Brande. 

MO-L'f  B'DJC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  com- 
posed of  molybdenum  and  oxygen.        Graham. 

t  MOME,  n.  [From  Momus;  or  Old  Fr.  mome,  a 
buffoon.     Naresl 


1.  A  blockhead. 

2.  A  butToon. 


Spenser. 
Warner. 


MO'MpXT,  n.    [L.  momentum  ;  It.  S;  Sp.  momen- 
to ;  Fr.  mometit.] 

1.  A  very  small,  or  indefinitely  small,  portion 
of  time ;  a  point  of  time ;  an  instant. 

In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.         1  Cor.  xv.  52. 

2.  Quantity  of  motion  ;  momentum,     [ii.] 

The  mnmentu  or  quantities  of  motion  in  bodies  are  in  a  di- 
rect c<iiii|mundcil  reason  [ratio]  of  the  velocities  and  quan- 
tities of  matter  contained  in  them.  Berkeley. 

3.  Consequence  ;  importance  ;  weight ;  value  ; 
significance  ;  as,  "  A  matter  of  little  moment." 

t(g-  In  rational  mechanics,  the  moment  of  a  force, 
with  re.spect  tn  a  plane,  is  the  product  of  the  force  into 
its  distance  from  that  plane.  JVichol. Moment  of  in- 
ertia, the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  molecule  of  a 
rotating  mass  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the 
axis  of  rotation,  thus  indicating  the  exact  energy  of 
rotation.  Kuler. —  Statical  moment,  the  moment  of 
of  equilibrium  between  opposite  forces.  —  Moment,  in 
analytical  mathematics,  is  the  same  as  infinitesimal 
increment  or  decrement.     .3.  Jamieson. 

Syn.  — See  Importance,  Instant. 

tMO-MEN'TAL,  a.     [Old  Fr.]    Very  brief ;  for  a 
moment ;  for  an  instant. 

Not  one  momental  minute  doth  she  swerve.  Breton. 


t  MO-MEN'TAL-LY,  ad.    Momentarily.    Brovme. 

t  MO-M^N-TANE,  a.    Momentary.  Stow. 

t  MO-MfN-TA'Np-OUS,  a.  [L.  momentaneus.] 
Momentary  ;  lasting  but  a  moment.         Bailey. 

t  MO'M^N-TA-NY,  a.     Momentary.  Shak. 

MO'Mt;N-TA-R!-LY,  ad.  Every  moment ;  mo- 
mently.  "  Momentarily  dependent."  Shenstone. 

MO'Mt;N-TA-R|-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
momentary.  Scott. 

MO'MgN-TA-RY,  a.  Lasting  for  a  moment ;  done 
in  a  moment.  "  Momentary  as  a  sound."  Shak. 
Syn.  — See  Temporary. 

MO'MgNT-LY,  ad.     1.  For  a  moment.      Wright. 
2.  Every' moment ;  momentarily.     Coleridge. 

MO-MEN'TOyS,  a.  Of  moment;  important; 
weighty  ;  of  consequence  ;  significant. 

The  more  nioinentmis  concerns  of  life.  Addison. 

MO-MEN'TOyS-LY,  ad.    Weightily  ;  importantly. 

MO-MEN'TOyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  of 
great  importance ;  importance.  Bailey. 

MO-MEN'TUM,  n. ;  pi.  L.  mp-mEn'ta  ;  Eng.  Mp- 
MEN'TVM?,  rare.l  [L.]  {Mech.)  The  force  pos- 
sessed by  matter  in  motion  ;  the  quantity  of  mo- 
tion in  a  moving  body  ;  impetus.  Brande. 

m6m'5-RY,  n.    See  Mummery.  Rowe. 

m6m'I-ER  (miim'e-er),  n.  [From  Fr.  momerie, 
mummery.]  A  term  of  reproach  applied  to  a 
Puritan  of  the  Calvinistic  or  Protestant  Church 
of  Switzerland.  Smart. 

MO-MOR'DI-C  A,  n.  [L.  mordeo,  momordi,  to  chew.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  whose  seeds  have  an 
irregular  rugose  surface,  giving  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  chewed.  Loudon. 

MO'MOT,  n.  {Oniith.)  A  bird  of  the  order  Pas- 
seres;  motmot.  —  See  MoTMOT. 

Mb-Mg-rTj\r^, 
n.pl.  {Ornith.) 
A  sub  -  family 
of  fissirostral 
birds  of  the 
order  Passeres 
and  family  Co-  Momotus  ruficapillui. 

racidcB ;  motmots.     Gray. 
Mb'MUS,n.     [Gr.   M(5/^oj.]     {Myth.)  The  god  of 
raillery   and    ridicule;    the   personification    of 
mockery  and  censure.  W.  Smith. 

MON'A-CHAL.  (mon'st-kjl),  a.  [Gr.  iiovaxig,  soli- 
tary ;  It.  monacala ;  Fr.  monacal.'\  Relating 
to  monks,  or  a  monastic  life  ;  living  alone,  as  a 
monk  ;  monastic  ;  solitary.  Rogers. 

m6n'A-€HIsM,  n.  [Fr.  monachisme;  It.  mona- 
chis'mo.^  The  state  of  monks ;  the  monastic 
life;  monkery.  Milton. 

MON'AD  [m5n'9d,  .S.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  R.  Wr. ;  mSn'^d 
or  mo'n^d,  W. ;  mo'nsid,  K.'\,n.  [Gr. /^ovoj,  /nopafios, 
a  unit ;  L.  nionas  ;  It.  ^t  Sp.  monade ;  Fr.  mo- 
nade ;  Ger.  monade.'] 

1.  {Met.)  An  ultimate  atom ;  a  simple  sub- 
stance without  parts,  indivisible ;  a  primary 
constituent  of  matter. 

A  moncul  is  not  a  material,  but  a  formal,  atom,  it  being  im- 
possible for  a  tiling  to  be  at  once  material  and  possessed  of  a 
real  unity  and  indivisibility.     Leibnitz,  cut  quoted  bp  Stewart. 

2.  {Nat.  Hist.)  The  name  given  to  the  small- 
est creature  that  exists  among  the  infusorial 
animalcula. 

Indescribably  minute  as  these  monarU  are,  they  present  a 
distinct  organization,  and  are  capable  of  locomotion. ;tf«Mnc/er. 

MON'A-DELPH,  n.  [Gr.  /^oVoj,  single,  and  a^f^.0(5{, 
brother.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  whose  stamens  are 
united  by  their  filaments  into  one  set,  usually 
into  a  ring  or  cup  below,  or  into  a  tube.  Clarke. 

MdJV-jl-DEL'  PHI-Jl,  n.  {Bot.)  The  sixteenth 
class  in  the  Linnwan  system,  characterized  by 
the  stamens  having  their  filaments  united  in  a 
ring  or  cylinder  around  the  pistil.  Henslow. 

MON-A-d6l'PHJ-AN,  a.  Monadelphous,   Wright. 

MON-A-DEL'PHON,  n.     A  monadelph.      Brande. 

M6N-A-D6L'PHOyS,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  stamens 
united  by  their  filaments  into  one  set.        Gray. 

MO-NAD  JC,         )  a.    Relating  to,  or  composed 
MO-NAd'I-CAL,  )  of,  monads;  —  having  the  na- 
ture or  character  of  a  monad.  Brande.. 


MON-AD-OL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  novdi  and  lAyo;.']  The 
doctrine  of  monads.  Knapp. 

MO-NAN'DgR,  n.  [Gr.  iidvoi,  single,  and  avt'ip,  a 
male.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  having  only  one  stamen ; 
a  plant  of  the  class  Monandria.  Henslow. 

MO-JVjJV'DRI-jf,  n.  {Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  hav- 
ing only  one  stamen  ;  the  first  class  in  the  Lin- 
na;an  sexual  system.  Henslow. 

MO-NAn'DRI-AN,  a.     Monandrous.  Clarke. 

MQ-NAN'DROyS,   a.      {Bot.)    Belonging  to  the 

class  Mo7iandria ;  having  one  stamen.  Henslow . 

MO-NAN'TlIoyS,  a.  [Gr.  ixdvog,  single,  and  avBoi, 
a  flower.]  {Bot.)  Noting  a  plant  which  pro- 
duces but  one  flower,  or  of  which  each  peduncle 
bears  but  one  flower.  Gray. 

MON'ARjCH  (m6n'?rk),  n.  [Gr.  fiovipj^rn,  from 
novof,  alone,  and  ap)^(i>,  to  rule;  L.  monarcha; 
It.  <Sf  Sp.  monarca  ;  Fr.  monarque.] 

1.  One  who  rules  alone  ;  one  vested  with  ab- 
solute sovereign  power  ;  an  autocrat ;  —  a  sov- 
ereign ;  an  emperor ;  a  king ;  a  potentate ;  a 
ruler. 

Your  brother  kings  and  monarchs  of  the  earth.       Shak. 
I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey.  Cowper. 

2.  He  who  or  that  which  is  superior  to  the 
rest  of  the  same  kind.  Dryden. 

3.  One  that  presides ;  a  presiding  genius. 

Come,  thoii  monarch  of  the  vine, 

Pluinpy  Bacchus.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Monarch  is  a  general  term  for  one  having 
sole  authority,  and  is  applied  to  the  ruler  of  an  abso- 
lute or  limited  monarchy,  and  he  may  be  styled  a 
sorereign  or  potentate,  and  have  different  titles.  The 
following  are  the  titles  of  the  different  monarchs  of 
Europe :  emperor,  czar,  or  sultan,  the  ruler  of  an  em- 
pire ;  kinff  or  queen,  of  a  kingdom  ;  prince,  of  a  prin- 
cipality ;  irrand-duke,  of  a  grand-duchy  ;  duke,  of  a 
duchy  ;  and  pope,  of  the  popedom. 

M0N'AR£!H,  a.   Supreme  ;  ruling;  superior  to  all. 

The  monarch  oak,  tlie  patriarch  of  the  trees.  Dryden. 

MO-NARjCH'AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  monarch; 
princely  ;  imperial ;  monarchical,  [r.]    Milton. 

MON'ARjCH-ESS,  n.  A  female  monarch.  Drayton. 

M0-NAR€H'I-AL,  a.  Regal ;  monarchical.  Burke. 

MO-NAR£;iI'{C,  }  a.     [Gr.  pova^x'^^i  ;  It.  mc 

MO-NAR£!H'!-CAL,  )  narchico  ;  Sp.  monarquico; 

t'r.    monarchiqiie.]      Relating    to    monarchy ; 

vested  in  a  single  ruler ;  regal.  Paley. 

In    a    monarchical 
Harrington. 

m6N'AR€H-1§M,  n.  The  principles  of,  or  partial- 
ity to,  monarchy,     [r.]  Jefferson. 

MON'ARjCH-tST,  n.  An  advocate  of  monarchy. 
"  The  church  monarchists."  Barrow. 

MON'ARCH-IZE,  v.  n.  To  play  the  king;  to  act 
the  monarch  or  sole  ruler. 

Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 

To  mondrchize,  be  feared,  and  kill  with  looks.         Shai. 

MON'ARiKH-IZE,  v.  a.    1.  To  rule  over,  as  king; 
to  govern  ;  to  be  monarch  of. 
2.  To  convert  to  a  monarchy. 

As  Britain-founding  Brute  first  monarchized  the  land. 

Drayton. 

m6n'AR€H-IZ-5R,  n.    A  monarchist.   Haytcood. 

t  MO-NARjCH'O,  n.  A  fantastical  Englishman 
affecting  the  airs  of  an  Italian.  Shak. 

MON'ARCH-Y,  n.  [Gt.  povapx''^>  L-  ^  }i-  *no- 
narchia ;  Sp.  monarquia ;  Fr.  monarchie."] 

1.  The  government  of  a  single  person. 

aS"  "Monarchies  are  usually  said  to  be  of  four  kinds 
—  absolute,  limited,  hereditary,  and  elective.  The 
only  elective  monarchy  in  Europe  was  Poland.  All 
absolute  and  limited  monarchies  have  adopted  the  he- 
reditary principle."    Brande. 

2.  A  state  ruled  by  a  single  person  ;  an  em- 
pire ;  a  kingdom. 

MO-JVJiR  'DJl,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous, 
labiate  plants ;  —  so  called  in  honor  of  Monardez, 
an  early  Spanish  botanist ;  horse-mint.     Gray. 

M6JV-.^R-DF.L'Ljl,n.  IDim.  of  monarda.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  labiate,  herbaceous  plants  found  in 
California.  Loudon. 

MON'AS,w.  [Gr.  ^ovd?,  a  unit.]  {Zoijl.)  A  genus  of 
extremely  minute  polygastric  infusoria.  Brande. 


MO-NAR€H'l-C.\L-LY,    ad. 
manner. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;    A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FAlL  ;   utlR,  HER; 


MONASTERIAL 


925 


MONKEY^ACKET 


M6N-AS-Tfi'RI-AL,  o.  Relating  to  a  monasterv ; 
of  a  monastic  or  monkish  character.       Wright. 

M6N'A8-T£R-Y  [m»n'»!t-i«r-9,  S.  P.  E.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.';  iii6ii'iis-t«r-9  or  inSn'f^s-tr?,  IV.  F.  \Vr.  ; 
iiiSn'^a-tr^,  J  J,  n.  [Or.  ttovaarriiiiov,  fihvof,  alone  ; 
\j.  moiuisteHum  ;  ft.  monaslero;  Up.  motuiste- 
rio;  Fr.  monaati^e.]  A  house  appropriated 
to  monks  and  nuns,  especially  the  former ;  a 
house  of  religious  retirement;  a  convent;  an 
abbey ;  a  priory ;  a  nunnery ;  a  cloister.  Pope. 
Syn.  —  See  Abbey. 

MQ-nAs'TIC,  n.    A  monk,    [r.]     Sir  T.  Herbert. 

MQ-NAs'TIC,  )  a.    [Or.  fiovaariKic  L.motias- 

MQ-NAS'T|-CAL,  >  ticus ;  It.  monastico ;  Fr.  mo- 

nastiqtie!]     llelating  to  monks  or  nuns,  or  to 

monasteries  ;  monachal ;  monkish  ;  religiously 

recluse ;  solitary.   "  A  life  monastic."  Denham. 

MQ-NAs'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  a 

monk  ;  reclusely.  Swift. 

MQ-NAs'T|-cI§M,  n.    Monastic  life.  Smart. 

MQ-NAS'TJ-CON,  n.  A  book  giving  an  account 
of  monasteries.  Maunder. 

MO'NAUL,  n.  {Omith.)  A  bird  of  the  order  Gal- 
linee  and  sub-family  Lophophorince.  Gray. 

m6n'DAY,  n.  [A.  8.  monan-da-g,  the  day  of  the 
moon  ;  Ger.  montag ;  Dut.  mamuiag ;  Dan.  man- 
dag  ;  Sff.mandag]  The  second  day  of  the  week. 

MOJVDF.  (mfind),  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  miindus.] 

1.  The  world  ;  a  circle  of  people.  Smart. 

2.  A  globe,  as  ensign  of  royalty.  Drummond. 
Beau  monde,  the  fashionable  world. 

MQ-NfeM'ip-RftN,  n.  [Gr.  fidvoi,  alone,  and  fiiiioa, 
a  day.]  {Med.)  An  eye-water  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  curing  diseases  of  the 
eye  in  a  day.  DungUson. 

MQ-NER'MA,  n.  [Gr.  n6vo  ,  alone,  and  to/in,  a 
support.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  grains,  having  a 
single  glume,  which  supports  the  flower.Lo«/aow. 

MO-NE'SE§,  n.  [Gr.  //iJraf,  alone,  and  Sjatf,  de«ire.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  bearing  a  handsome, 
solitary  flower  ;  one-flowered  pyrola.  Gray. 

tMQ-NfiST',  V.  a.  To  advise  ;  to  warn.    Chaucer. 

tMQ-N£ST'lNG,  n.     Advice  ;  warning.   Chaucer. 

MftN'5-TA-RY,  or  MftN'^-TA-RY  [m5n'e-t?r-e,  K. 
R.  C. ;  mfin'e-tar-e,  Sm.  IFr.],  a.  Relating  to, 
or  consisting  of,  money.  llallam. 

M6n'5Y  (rnQn'tie),  n. ;  pi.  MONEYS:  —  rarely  used 
in  the  plural.  [A.  S.  mynet ;  Dut.  nitmt ;  Ger. 
mUnze;  Dan.  niynt;  Sw.  my?}/.  —  W.mwnai; 
Gael,  monadh.  —  L.  nioneta,  from  moneo,  to  re- 
mind ;  It.  moneta ;  Sp.  moneda  ;  Fr.  monnaie.] 

1.  Stamped  metal,  generally  gold,  silver,  or 
copper,  used  in  traffic,  or  as  the  measure  of 
price ;  coin. 

JUmtey  (lifters  from  uncoined  silver  in  that  the  quantity  of 
silver  in  cnch  piece  of  monen  is  ascertoiued  by  the  stamp  it 
bears,  which  is  a  public  voucher.  Locke. 

2.  Cash  generally ;  any  current  token  or  rep- 
resentative of  value,  as  bank-notes  exchangeable 
for  coin,  notes  of  hand,  accepted  bills  on  mer- 
cantile houses,  drafts,  &c.  Wright. 

Syn.  —  .Sfoncy,  originally  stamped  coin,  is  now  ap- 
ptieil  to  whatever  serven  as  a  circiilatinft  niodiiim,  in- 
cluding bank-notes  and  drafts,  as  well  as  metallic 
coins  ;  cash  Is  ready  money,  and  is  sometimes  restrict- 
ed to  coin,  or  metallic  money  bearing  a  losal  stamp  ; 
but  it  is  commonly  used  to  include  bank-notes,  drafts, 
&c. 

t  m6n'5Y,  v.  a.  To  supply  with  money.  Tyndale. 

m6n'5Y-A9E,  n.  [Fr.  monn'jyage.'\  -  {Law.)  A 
tax  formerly  paid  in  England,  every  three  years, 
for  preservmg  the  coinage  of  the  realm.  Hume. 

MfiN'gY— bAg,  n.    A  bag  for  money  ;  a  purse. 

For  I  did  dream  of  moneu-hagu  to-night.  Shak. 

m6n'^Y-BILL,  n.  A  bill  for  raising  money.  [A 
parliamentary  phrase.]  Harcourt. 

m6n'5Y-B6x,  n.  A  till ;  a  repository  for  money. 

m6n'5Y-BR6'KER,  n.  A  broker  who  deals  in 
money  ;  a  money-changer.  B.  Jonson. 

m6n'5Y-CHAN9'?R,  n.  A  broker  in  money  ;  a 
money-broker.  Arbuthnot. 

M6n'5Y-c5RN,  n.  Mixed  com,  as  wheat  and 
rye ;  maslin  ;  mong-com.  Craig. 


M6N'5Y-DfiAL'5R,  n.  A  broker  or  changer  of 
money  ;  a  money-broker  ;  a  money-changer. 

MON'^Y-DROP'I'^R,  n.  One  who  drons  money 
for  dishonest  purposes.  Macaulag. 

m6n'5YEU  (niQn'jd),  a.  1.  Rich  in  money;  able 
to  command  money  ;  wealthy  ;  affluent. 

Invite  moueyett  men  to  lend  to  the  merchants.  Bacon. 

2.  Consisting,  or  in  the  form,  of  money. 
Away  must  your  silver  go  again,  whether  moneyed  or  not 
moneiiea.  Locke. 

m6n'?Y-BR,  n.     [Fr.  monnayeur.] 

1.  One  who  deals  in  money  ;  a  banker ;  a  mon- 
ey-broker ;  a  money-changer.  Johnson. 

2.  A  coiner  of  money.  Hale. 

m6n'5Y-l£nd'5R,  n.    One  who  lends  money. 

m6n'PY-L£ss,  a.  Destitute  of  money;  penni- 
less. Swift. 

MON'fY-MA'K^lR,  n.  1.  One  who  coins  or  coun- 
terfeits money.  Hdlliwell. 
2.  One  who  gains  money. 

MON'gY-MAK'lNG,  a.    Gaining  money.    Clarke. 

m6n'5Y-MAN,  n.  One  attached  to  pecuniary 
traffic,     [u.]  Massinger. 

MON'fiY-MAT'TgR,  n.  Something  in  which 
money  is  concerned;  account  of  debtor  and 
creditor. 

What  if  you  and  I,  Nick,  should  inquire  how  moneu-mat- 
tern  stand  between  us?  Arbuthnot. 

m6n'5Y-OR'D5R,  n.  An  order  for  money  de- 
posited at  one  post-office  and  payable  at  an- 
other ;  —  a  form  of  transmitting  money  carried 
on  by  the  English  general  post-office.  Simmonds. 

m6n'5Y-SCRIve'N5R,  n.  One  who  raises  morey 
for  others  ;  money-broker.  Arbuthiut. 

M6N'5Y-SPlN'NeR,  n.  A  small  spider,  vulgar- 
ly so  called  because  supposed  to  prognosticate 
money  to  one  on  whom  it  crawls.  Todd. 

m6n'?Y'§-WORTH  (mfin'ez-wUrth),  n.  Some- 
thing worth  the  cost ;  full  value.       L' Estrange. 

MdN'gY-WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  trailing 
plant  of  the  genus  Lysimachia ;  creeping  loose- 
strife ;  Lysimachia  numniularia.  Loudon. 

m6nG'-CORN  (mSng'kbrn),  n.  Mixed  com,  as 
wheat  and  rye  ;  raaslin.  [Local,  Eng.]     Wright. 

M^N'G^R  (mung'gcr,  82"),  n.  [A.  S.  mangere ; 
mangian,  to  trade  ;  Ger.  menger.'] 

1.  A  dealer ;  a  trafficker  ;  a  seller  ;  —  seldom 
■used  except  in  composition  ;  as,  &.sh-monger, 
news-monger. 

2.  A  small  fishing  vessel.  Simmonds. 

m6n'GOL,  w.     {Geog.)  A  native  of  Mongolia. 

MQN-G6l'FI-PR-BAL-l66n',  n.  A  balloon  filled 
with  atmospheric  air  dilated  by  heat ;  a  fire- 
balloon  ;  —  so  called  from  its  inventor.  Brande. 

MON-GO'LI-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Mongo- 
lia; sprung  from,  or  belonging  to,  the  Mongols. 

M6n'g66se,  >  „_     {Zo'l.)  A  quadrumanous  ani- 

M6N-g66z',    >  mal  of  the  family  Lcmurida;  or 

lemurs  ;  mangoose  ;  Lemur  mongoz.  Eng.  Cyc. 

m6n'GR(;L  (mOng'grel,  82),  a.  [A.  S.  mengnn,  or 
mtengan,  to  mix;  Ger.  niengen;  Dan.  mOnge; 
Sw.  mUnga.']     Of  a  mixed  breed  ;  hybrid. 

Thou  mnnirrrl,  lieef-witted  lord.  Shal: 

There  Is  n  iiinnijrcl  dialect,  comixxed  of  Italian  and  French, 

and  8ome   Spanish  words  are  also  in   it,  which  thev  call 

Franco.  ItowtU, 

m6n'GR5L,  n.     Any  thing  of  a  mixed  breed. 

Av.  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  (br  men. 
As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongreh.  spaniels,  curt.     S3tak. 
His  two  liiculties  of  serving-man  and  solicitor  should  rnm- 
pound  Into  one  mongrrl,  Hilton. 

tM6N'IAL,n.    A  mullion.  Hali. 

m6n'IPD,  a.    Moneyed.  — See  Moneyed.  Swifi. 

Mp-NlL'l-FfR,  n.   A  species  of  fossil  fish.  Smart. 

MQ-nTIi'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  monilf,  a  necklace,  and 
forma,  form.]  {Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  necklace  ; 
noting  cylinorical  bodies  contracted  at  inter- 
vals. Gray. 

t  M5N'(-MftNT,  n.     [L.  monimentum.^ 

1.  A  memorial ;  a  monument.  Spenser. 

2.  A  mark ;  superscription ;  image.  Spettser. 


MO'NING,  n.    A  fine  black  tea.  SimmotuU 

tM6.N'|8H,  c.  a.     [A.  S.  manian,  monian ;  Vn. 

rnonia. — L.  moneo.]     To  warn;  to  advise;  to 

admonish.  Chaucer. 

t  MUN'|H11-$R,  n.    An  admonisher.         Johnson. 
tM0N'|8»-MfiNT,  n.    Admonition.      Sherwood. 

M9-Nl"TIQN,  n.      [L.  monitio  ;.Fr.  monition.] 

1.  Admonition  ;  warning  ;  counsel. 

The  counsels  and  monitUmt  of  reason  itself.      VBttrta^/e. 

2.  Information  ;   hint ;  advice. 

We  have  no  visible  niomtum  of  the  reloms  of  any  other 
periods  such  as  we  have  uf  the  day,  by  succcariva  light  and 
darkness.  Holder. 

MON'I-tIve,  a.  Admonitory  ;  monitory.  Barrow. 

MON'I-TQR,  n.     [L.,  frgm  moneo,  to  warn.] 

1.  One  who  warns  or  admonishes. 

You  need  not  be  a  monitor  to  the  king.  Bacon, 

2.  A  Student  in  a  school  or  seminary  appoint* 
ed  to  instruct  or  observe  others.  Johtuon. 

3.  {Zool.)  One  of  a  family  of  lizards,  so  called 
from  the  warning  they  are  supposed  to  give  of 
the  vicinity  of  crocodiles.  Eng.  Cyc. 

4.  {Xattt.)  A  small  fishing  vessel. 

MON-I-TO'RJ-AL,  o.  L  Conveying  admonition 
or  instruction.  Wright. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  taught  by,  a  monitor ;  as, 
"  A  monitorial  school." 

MdN'l-TQ-RY,  a.  [L.  monitorius.]  Conveying 
instruction  ;  giving  admonition  or  warning;  a<t 
monitory.     "  The  monitory  hint."  Pope. 

m6n'|-TO-RY,  n.  An  admonition ;  a  warning  -, 
a  monition^     [r.]  Bticon. 

M6n'|-TR6S8,  n.  A  female  monitor ;  an  instmc 
tress.  Student 

m6n'|-TrIx,  n.    A  monitress.  Somerrilk 

m6nK  (miSngk,  82),  »i.  [A.  S.  monec,  muntic ;  Dan- 
<Sf  Sw.  munk ;  —  Ger.  mr,nch.  —  Gr.  itovn^6i,  fron» 
li6voi,  alone;  L.  monachus;  It.  mtmaco;  Sp 
moiige;  Fr.  mtnne.]  One  of  a  reli|nous  com< 
munity,  withdrawni  from  general  mtercourse 
with  the  world;  one  living  in  a  monastery. 
"  All  hoods  make  not  monks."  Shak. 

iKg-  The  ancient  monks  were  not,  like  the  modern, 
distinguished  into  orders,  and  denominated  from  the 
founders  of  them  ;  but  they  had  their  names  fnmi  the 
places  where  they  inhabited,  as  the  monks  of  ScrtMu, 
A'ltria,  Sec.  All  monks  were  originally  no  more  than 
laymen.     Hook. 

m6nk'5R-Y,  n.    Monasticism  Bate. 

MdN'KflY  (mung'k«),  n.  [Fl.  &  Dut.  mannekin,  a 
little  man.  —  Sp.  mono.  —  "  Monirchio,  for  a 
monkey,  is  old  in  the  Italian  language."  Todd.] 

1.  {Zoll.)  One  of  a  group 
of  quadrumanous  animals 
of  the  family  Simiadte. 
Those  of  the  Old  World 
are  characterized  by  having 
cheek-pouches  for  the  tem- 
porary reception  of  their 
food,  a  long  tail,  and  cal- 
losities on  each  side  of  it ; 
those  of  the  New  World  by 
having  prehensile  tails,  no  cheek-pouches  nor 
callosities,  and  by  the  wide  separation  of  the 
nostrils.  Boird. 

2.  A  word  of  contempt,  or  of  slight  kindness. 

Poor  mtmkey,  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  bther?  Shot. 

3.  {Mech.)  An  .apparatus  for  disengiiging  and 
securing  again  the  ram  of  a  pile-driving  ma- 


Oreen  monkey. 


chine 

MAN'KeY-BI.ACK,  n.     {Xattt.) 
block  strapped  with  a  swivel. 

Mft.N'K^Y-BOAT,   n. 
the  docks. 


Siminontis. 

A   small  single 
Dana. 

{S'aut.)    A  boat  used  in 
Simmtmds. 

MdN'KpY-BRftAD,  M.  A  name  for  the  large 
fruit  of  the  Atiattstntia  digitata,  the  slightly 
acid  pulp  of  which  is  used  as  an  article  of  food 
by  the  natives  of  Africa.  Simmonds. 

Mrt.N'K^Y-FLfiW'gR,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Mimulus.  Gray. 

MdN'K5Y-T§M,  n.  The  quality  of  a  monkey; 
resemblance  to  a  monkey.  BUu-kwood. 

Mft.N'KfY-jAcK'pT,  n,  A  short  spencer,  or 
thick  pea-jacket.  Simmontis. 
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m6n'K5Y-WRENCH,  m.  {Mech.)  A  spanner  with 
a  movable  jaw.  Simmonds. 

MONK'-FIsh,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  shark  fam- 
ily ;  angel-fish  ;  ISquatina  angelus.  YarreU. 

MONK'HOOD  (inunk'had),  «.  The  state  of  a  monk. 

MONK'JSH,  a.      Like  a  monk;  pertaining  to,  or 

taught  by,  monks  ;  monastic.  Atterbwy. 

MOnK'LY,  a.  Relating  to  monks ;  monkish.  More. 

MONK'-SEAI.,  n.  (Zoijl.)  A  species  of  seal ; 
I'hoca  monachns.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MONK'S'-HOOD  (-hfld),  n.  (Bot.)  A  perennial 
plant  of  the  genus  Aconitum  ;  aconite  ;  wolf's- 
bane  ;  Aconitum  wicinatum.  Gray. 

m6nK'S-RH0'BARB  (-r6'b?rb),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Rumex ;  Bastard  rhubarb  ;  Rumex 
alpinus.  Loudon. 

m6NK'S'-SEAM,  n.  {Naut.)  A  seam  made  by 
laying  the  selvages  of  sails  over  one  another, 
and  sewing  them  on  both  sides.  Crahb. 

MON-O-BA'SIC,  a.  [Gr.  ^6voi,  single,  and  /Fdm?,  a 
base'.]  {Chem.)  Noting  compounds  in  which 
acids  combine  in  the  proportion  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  acid  to  each  equivalent  of  oxygen  in  the 
base ;  as,  "  Monobasic  salts."  Grahufn. 

MON-0-CAR'D!-AN,  a.  [Gr.  fidvof,  single,  and 
Kapfiia,ihe  heart.]  (Zo;7.)  Having  a  single  heart, 
as  fishes  and  reptiles.  Clarke. 

MON'O-CARP,  n.     {Bot.)  Monocarpon.       Smart. 

MON-O-CAR'PON,  n.  [Gr.  fidvo;,  single,  and  Kap- 
TTiif,  fruit.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  that  perishes  after 
having  once  borne  fruit ;  an  annual.      Brande. 

MON-O-CAR'POyS,  a.  {Bot.)  Bearing  fruit  only 
once.  Maunder. 

M6N-0-CEPH'A-L0US,  a.  [Gr.  fx6voi,  single,  and 
KKpcih),  head.]  {Bot.)  Noting  flowers  disposed 
in  single  heads  or  umbels  ;  —  also  noting  an 
ovary  surmounted  by  a  solitary  style.   Henshw. 

MQ-n6(;'P-r6s,  n.  [Gr.  ixivo^,  single,  and  Kloa^, 
a  horn.] 

1.  t  A  fabulous  animal ;  the  unicorn.  Bailey. 

2.  {Astron.)  One  of  the  constellations.  Hind. 

MO-N6^'5-R6t,  n.    Monoceros.  Burton. 

MON-O-jCHLA-MYD'e-OfJS,  a.  [Gr.  n6voi,  single, 
and  ^Xafiiii,  a  cloak.]  {Bot.)  Having  one  floral 
envelope  ;  having  a  calyx,  but  no  corolla.  Gray. 

m6n'0-€H6RD  (-kord),  n.  [Gr.  fidvo;,  single,  and 
;;^opi5^,  a  chord.]  (Mus.)  An  instrument,  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Pythagoras,  consisting 
of  a  single  string  stretched  between  two  bridges 
standing  on  a  graduated  rule,  and  used  in  de- 
termining the  ratios  of  musical  tones  and  inter- 
vals. Harris. 

MON-0-/CHRO-MAT'|C,  a.  [Gr.  ndvof,  single,  and 
•^piufia,  color.]     Having  but  one  color. 

Monochromatic  lamp,  a  kind  of  lamp  which  gives 
only  a  yellow  light.  Brande. 

MON'O-jCHROME,  n.  A  painting  executed  in  a 
single  color.  Brande. 

M6N-0-£HR0N'JC,  a.  [Gr.  ^<Ji'Of,  single,  and 
Xp«>">it  time.]  Existing  at  one  and  the  same 
time  with  something  else.  Smart. 

MON'Q-CLE  (iu5n'o-kl),  n.  [Fr.]  A  reading-glass 
for  one  eye.  Simmonds. 

M6N-0-CLI'N0US,  a.  [Gr.  iJi6t>os,  single,  and  kUvti, 
a  bed.]  (Bot.)  Hermaphrodite  ;  having  stamens 
and  pistils  in  the  same  flower.  Hcnsloio. 

MON-O-COT-Y-LE'DON  [m6n-o-k8t-e-l5'don,  Sm. 
Wh.  Brande,  P.  Cyc.  Wr.  ;  in5ii-9-ko-tire-d5n, 
A'.],  n.  [Gr.  iidi/oi,  single,  and  KOT'uXi}f)u>v,  a  cup- 
shaped  cavity.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  having  only  one 
cotyledon  or  seed-lobe  ;  an  endogcn.       P.  Cyc. 

MON-O-COT-Y-LfiD'O-NOCs,  a.  {Bot.)  Having 
but  one  cotyledon,  or  seed-lobe.  Gray. 

MQ-NOC'RA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  n6vo<;,  single,  and  Koarita, 
to  rule.]     Government  by  one  person.  Ed.  Rev. 

MON'O-CRAT,  n.  One  who  rules  alone  ;  a  mon- 
arch,    [r.]  Jefferson. 

MO-NOC'U-LAR,  a.  [Gr.  udvof,  single,  and  L. 
oculus,  an  eye.]  One-eyed;  having  only  one 
eye  ;  monoculous.  Howell. 
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MON'O-CULE,  n.     {Etit.)  One  of  the  crustaceans 

fornierly  called  Monoculi.  Smart, 

MO-N6c'U-LOUS,  a.    Monocular  Glanvill. 

M0-Jv6c'U-li,  n.  pi.  [L]  {Ent.)  A  name  by 
which  all'  the  entomostracous  crustaceans  were 
formerly  known.  Batrd. 

M5N-Q-DAC'TY-L0US,  a.  [Gr.  n6vo{,  single,  and 
6aKTv?.oi,  a  finger.]  {Zool.)  Having  but  one  fin- 
ger or  toe.  Maunder. 

MdN'O-DELPH,  n.  [Gr.  jtivoi,  single,  and  hiXipbi, 
the  womb.]  {Zo'il.)  A  mammal  which  brings 
forth  its  young  in  so  mature  a  state  as  not  to 
require  the  protection  of  a  pouch.  Bramle. 

MON'O-UIST,  n.  One  who  writes  or  sings  a 
mon'ody.  Wright. 

MON'O-DON,  n.  [Gr.  iJiovdiovf,  ftovdiovro^,  one- 
toothed.]  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  Cetacea,  distin- 
guished by  the  long  tusk  of  the  male.  —  See 
Narwhal.  Eng.  Cyc. 

M6JV-0-n6j\r'T.^,  n.  pL  {Conch.)  Shells  of  the 
genu's  Trochida;,  the  columella  of  which  termi- 
nates abruptly  in  a  tooth  or  notch.      Eng.  Cyc. 

m6N-0-DRA-MAT'JC,  a.  Relating  to  a  mono- 
drani.       '  Smart. 

MON'O-DRAME,  n.  [Gr.  iiAvoi,  single,  and  dpnitn, 
a  drama.]  A  dramatic  performance  by  only 
one  person.  Smart. 

MON'O-DY,  n.  [Gr.  noviJiia,  from  ndvoq,  single, 
and  0)^//,' a  song ;  It.  monodia;  Yr.  mo}iodie.1  A 
poem  or  song,  sung  by  one  person,  to  express 
his  grief. 

It  is  called  a  monodu,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a 
mournful  or  funeral  song  sung  by  a  single  person.  Up. Newton. 

MO-J^CE'CI-A  (mo-iie'sIie-9),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  //dros,  sin- 
gle, and  olka,  house.]  {Bot.)  A  class  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system,  which  have  the  stamens 
and  pistils  in  separate  flowers  on  the  same  in- 
dividual. Gray. 

MO-NCE'CIAN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  class 
Moncecia.  Wright. 

MO-NCE'CIAN,  a.  {Bot.)  Belonging  to  the  class 
Monascia;  monoecious.  Wright. 

MO-NCE'CIOyS  (mo-ne'shus),  a.  {Bot.)  Noting 
a  flower  having  stamens  or  pistils  only.     Gray. 

MON'O-GAM,  n.  [Gr.  ia6vo(;,  single,  and  y<5^05,  a 
marriage.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  order  Mono- 
gamia ;  a  monogamous  plant.  Smart. 

MON-O-GA'MI-A,  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  An  artificial  order 
of  plants  in  the  Linna;an  system,  whose  flower.* 
are  not  aggregated  into  heads,  but  whose  an- 
thers are  more  or  less  adhering.  Henshw. 

MON-O-GA'Ml-AN,  a.  {Bot.)  Belonging  to,  or 
pertaining  to,  the  order  Monogamia.       Wtight. 

JVlO-NOG'A-MiST,  n.  [Gr.  fidvo;,  single,  and  yditoi, 
marriage.] 

1.  One  who  disallows  second  marriages. 

I  valued  myself  upon  Oeing  a  strict  monogamist.     Goldsmith. 

2.  One  who  has  but  one  wife,  as  distinguished 
from  a  bigamist  or  polygamist.  Richardson. 

MO-NOG'A-MOUS,  a.     1.  Having  one  wife  only, 

and  not  permitted  to  marry  a  second.      Writ/ht. 

2.  {Bot.)  Monogamian.  Wright. 

MO-NOG'A-MY,  n.  [Gr.  ndvo^,  single,  and  yafiiw, 
to  marry.] 

1.  The  marriage  of  one  wife  only,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  bigamy  or  polygamy.      Blouiit. 

2.  The  condition  of  not  marrying  a  second 
wife  after  the  death  of  the  first.  Chambers. 

M0N-0-GAS'TR!C,  a.  [Gr.  itdvoi;,  single,  and  yaa- 
ri'/o,  the  belly.]  {Annt.)  Having  but  one  stom- 
ach.    "  Man  is  monogastric."  Dunglison. 

m5n'0-GRAm,  n.  [Gr.  itdvoi,  single,  and  ypii/i^n, 
a  writing ;  L.  &;  It.  monogramma ;  Sp.  mono- 
grama  ;  Fr.  monogramme.i 

1.  One  character  in  writing.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  An  abbreviation  of  a  name  by  means  of  a 
cipher  or  figure  in  which  two  or  more  letters 
are  intertwined.  Gibbon. 

3.  A  picture  drawn  in  lines  without  color. 

A  kind  of  first  draught,  or  ground  colors  only,  and  mono- 
pi-am  of  life.  Hammoml. 

MON-O-GRAM'MIC,  a.     Monogrammal.       Clarke. 
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mON'O-GRAm-MAL,  a.  In  the  manner  of  a  mon. 
ogram;  monogrammatic.  Fotherby, 

M0N-0-GRAM-MAT'{C,  a.  Monogrammal ;  mon- 
ogrammous.  Ogilvie. 

MON'O-GRAm-MOIS,  a.  In  the  manner  of  a 
monogram  ;  monogrammatic  ;  monogrammal. 

Those  romantic  monofframmom  goAa  of  Epicurus.  Ciidworth. 

MON'O-GRAph,  n.  [Gr.  iiovos,  single,  and  ypatpf;, 
delineation.]  A  treatise  or  memoir  on  a  single 
subject,  of  a  brief  kind.  Brande. 

MO-N6g'RA-PH?R,  n.  One  who  writes  a  mono- 
graph. For.  Qu.  Rev. 

MON-9-GRAPH'lC,         }  a.    Pertaining  to  a  mon- 

M6N-0-GRApH'I-CAL,  )  ograph : —drawn  in  lines 

without  colors.  Maunder. 

m6n-0-GRAph'|-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  form  or 
manner  of  a  monograph.  Craig. 

MO-N6g'RA-PHIST,  n.    A  monographer.    Keith. 

MO-N6g'RA-PHOUS,  a.    Monographic.  Did).  Rev. 

MO-NOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  itdvoi,  single,  and  ypd- 
^w,  to  write.] 

1.  A  monograph,  or  description  of  one  thing; 
a  treatise  on  a  single  subject.  Clarke. 

2.  A  representation  simply  by  lines.  P.  Cyc. 

MON'O-^'YN,  n.  [Gr.  ftdvoi,  single,  and  yvvij,  a 
female.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  having  only  one  style 
or  stigma.  Lindley. 

MON-O-^fN'l-A,  n.pl.  {Bot.)  An  artificial  order 
of  plants  in  the  Linna;an  system,  including 
those  whose  flowers  have  only  one  style  or 
pistil.  Henshw. 

MON-O-^YN'l-AN,  a.  {Bot.)  Monogynous.  Wright. 

MO-NO^'Y-NOUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  a  flower 
having  but  one  pistil,  or  one  style.  Gray. 

t  m6N-O-HEAI'?-RO0s,  a.  [Gr.  liSvo;,  single,  and 
liliipa,  a  day.]   {Med.)  Lasting  but  a  day.  Crabb. 

MO-N6l'5-PIS,  n.  {Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  macrou- 
rous  crustaceans.  P.  Cyc. 

MON'O-lTth,  n.  [Gr.  fidvoi,  single,  and  XiBos,  a 
stone.]  {Arch.)  An  obelisk  or  monument 
formed  of  a  single  stone  :  —  any  thing  sculptured 
from  one  solid  block  of  stone  :  — a  solid  block  of 
stone  set  up  as  a  memorial,  like  the  old  Druidic 
monuments.  Fairholt. 

MON'0-L!tH-AL,  a.  Formed  of  a  single  stone; 
monolithic.  Francis. 

M6N-0-LITH'JC,  a.  Consisting  of  only  one  stone, 
as  a  column  or  a  statue.  Catherwood. 

MO-NOL'O-^iST,  n.  One  who  speaks  in  a  mon- 
ologue ;  one  who  soliloquizes.  Ec.  Rev. 

MON'O-LOGUE  (ni5ti'o-15g)  [mSn'o-log,  W.  P.  J. 
F.  ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  IVr. ;  mBn'o-15g,  S.],  n.  [Gr. 
/udi'Of ,  alone,  and  ?.6yos,  speech ;  It.  ^  Sp.  mono- 
logia ;  Fr.  monologue.]  That  which  is  spoken 
by  one  person  alone  ;  a  dramatic  scene  in  which 
a  person  appears  alone  upon  the  stage  and 
soliloquizes;  a  soliloquy;  —  distinguished  from 
dialogue.  Dryden. 

MO-N6m'A-jCHIST,  n.  A  single  combatant;  a 
duellist.'  N.  A.  Rev. 

MO-N6m'A-jCHY   [mo-nSmV-ke,  W.  P.  J.  K.  Sm. 

R.  Wr. ;"  m6n'o-nia-ke,  Johtison],  n.  [Gr.  /ioi/o- 
lid'^la  ;  iiAvos,  single,  and  /i<i_!^>;,  a  combat ;  L.  ^ 
It.  monomachia ;  Fr.  monomachie.]  A  duel ;  a 
single  combat.  Bp.  HaU. 

MON'O-MANE,  n.  One  afflicted  with  monomania; 
a  monomaniac.  Month.  Rev. 

m6N-0-MA'N{-A,  n.  [Gr.  ftdvoi,  single,  and  navia, 
madness ;  It.  monomania ;  Fr.  nionomanie.'] 
{Med.)  Insanity  upon  one  particular  subject, 
the  mind  being  in  a  sound  state  with  respect 
to  other  matters.  Brande. 

Syn.  — See  Insanity. 

M6N-0-MA'N|-Ac,  n.  One  affected  with  mono- 
mania. Clissold. 

m6N-0-MA'N|-AC,  a.  Affected  with  monomania, 
or  partial  derangement.  Wright. 

M6N'0-MP,  n.  [Fr.]  {Algebra.)  A  single  alge- 
braic expression  ;  a  monomial.  Brande. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short;   A,  g,  ],  O,  t.T,  X,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  fAlL;   HEilR,  HEU; 
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MQ-NoM'g-T^B,  n.  [Or.  /lifof,  single,  and  fiirpov, 
measure.]     (I'roa.)  One  n»etre.  Beck. 

m6N-Q-M£T'RIC,  a.  {Min.)  Noting  crystals  with 
the  axes  equal  or  of  one  kind,  as  the  cube,  oc- 
tahedron, and  dodecahedron.  Clarke, 

MQ-N6'MI-AL,  n.  [Gr.  fiim,  single,  and  Svofta, 
a  name.]  '  {Algebra.)  A  single  algebraic  expres- 
sion ;  an  expression  unconnected  with  any 
other  by  the  signs  of  addition,  subtraction, 
equality,  or  inequality.  Daviea  4r  Peck. 

MQ-N6'M|-AL,  a.  {Alffebra.)  Consisting  of  only 
one  term  or  letter.  Francis. 

MON-Q-MOII'PHOIis,  a.  [Gr.  iidvo!,  single,  and 
fiopijirj,  form.]  {liiU.)  Of  a  single  form;  noting 
certain  neuropterous  insects  which,  in  their 
larva  state,  are  similar  in  form  to  the  perfect 
insect,  though  wingless.  Oi/ilvie. 

MON-Q-My-A'RI-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  fidvof,  single,  and 
litf,  a  muscle.]  (Conch.)  An  order  of  conchi- 
fers  which  have  but  one  principal  muscular  im- 
pression in  each  valve  of  the  shell.     Eitg.  Cyc. 

MQ-N6'MY-A-RY,  n.  {Conch.)  A  shell  of  the 
order  Monhmyaria.  Brande. 

lu6y-g-JVEU'R.a,n.pL  [Gr.  ftdvos,  single,  and 
vivoov,  a  nerve. Il  {Zo>:l.)  A  term  applied  by  Ru- 
dolphi  to  a  priuiary  division  of  animals  having 
only  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  as  the 
moUusks  and  insects.  Brande. 

MON-o-NEU'UAN,  n.  {Zoul.)  One  of  the  Mono- 
Twura.  Brande. 

M6N-Q-oi)'SIAN,  a.  [Gr.  n6voi,  single,  and  oMa, 
nature,  essence.]  Having  identically  the  same 
nature  or  essence.  Ctidworth. 

MON-O-oO'SIoyS,  a.    Monoousian.  Clarke. 

MO-N6p'A-THY,  n.  [Gr.  /iiJi-of,  sole,  and  TrdOoj, 
suttering.]  Solitary  sensibility  ;  solitary  suffer- 
ing.    "  The  body's  monopathy."  Whitlock. 

m6N-0-PKR'S0-NAL,  a.  [Gr.  n6vo(,  single,  and 
L.  persona.l  Having  but  one  person.  Meadows. 

M6N-Q-PET'A-LOCs,  a.  [Gr.  itdvoi,  single,  and 
TtirtUov,  a  petal.]  {Bot.)  Having  but  one  petal : 
—  noting  a  corolla,  the  petals  of  which  so  co- 
here as  to  form  a  tube.  Gray. 

MO-NOPH'A-NO0S,  a.  [Gr.  //dvoc,  single,  and 
ipaivia,  to  appear.]  Similar  in  appearance  to 
something  else.  Maunder. 

MO-Nr)PH'THONG,  or  MON'OPH-THONG  [mo- 
nSp'tliSng,  Sm. ;  iiio-n6f'tli5ng,  C^. ;  in6n'of-th5ng, 
C.  B.],  n.  [Gr.  firfvo$,  single,  and  ipOoyyds,  the 
voice.]  A  single  sound  ;  a  simple  vowel  sound 
of  two  letters,  as  distinguished  from  a  proper 
diphthong.  Cromoie. 

M6N-0PH-TH6N'GAL  (nn6n-op-th8ng'g9l,  82),  a. 
Relating  to  a  monophthong,  or  single  sound ; 
having  but  one  sound.  Crombie. 

MON-O-PHYL'LOUS,orMO-NOPH'YL-LO0S(13I), 
a.  '\Gr. ii6vo(.  single,  and  ipbXXov,  a  leaf.]  (Bot.) 
llavmg  but  one  leaf ;  monosepalous.    llenshic. 

MON-O-PHY'Q-DONT,  n.  [Gr.  ^draf,  single,  ipiio, 
to  generate,  and  ihovi,  oddvrof,  a  tooth.]  (Zool.) 
A  mammal  which  puts  forth  but  one  set  of 
teeth,  as  the  sloth,  or  the  armadillo.       Brande. 

MQ-NOPH'Y-SITE,  m.  [Gr.  itivos,  single,  and 
't>ioif,  nature.]  (Theol.)  One  of  a  sect  of  Chris- 
tians who  maintain  that  Christ  has  but  one 
nature.  Hook. 

m6-NOPH-Y-SIT'1-CAL,  a.  (Theol.)  Relating  to 
\he  Mono'physites  or  to  their  doctrine.     Smart. 

MQ-NOP'O-DY,  n.  [Gr.  ft6vo(,  single,  and  vobf, 
Tofiiif,  a  foot.]  (Pros.)  A  measure  consisting  of 
but  one  foot.  Beck. 

t  MQ-n6p'Q-L(:r,  n.    A  monopolist.     Sherwood. 

MO-Nf)P'0-LTST,  »i.  [It.  S;  Sp.  monopolist  a;  Fr. 
monopokur.]  One  who  monopolizes  ;  an  en- 
grosser, as  of  any  branch  of  trade.  Young. 

MQ-NOp'Q-LIZE,  c.  a.  [Gr.  ii6vo(,  alone,  and 
TTuiA/u,  to  sell ;  Sp.  monopolizar ;  Fr.  monopo- 
liser.] [i.  MONOPOLIZED  ;  pp.  MONOPOLIZtNO, 
MOXOPOLIZKD.] 

1.  To   buy  up  or  obtain  possession   of  the 
whole  of,  so  as  to  sell  at  one's  own  price ;  to 


engross  the  whole  of,  as  of  arj  branch  of  trade ; 
to  obtain  a  monopoly  of-,  to  forestall. 

He  liu  tuch  a  prodifrioiu  trade-,  that,  ir  there  ii  not  lome 
•top  put,  he  will  tiumoiiottzti  uubody  will  tell  a  ytuA  of  dra- 
pery but  hiinaclf.  AriMthnot. 

2.  To  engross  or  obtain  the  whole  of. 

A>  it'  tliii  1^  liad  moHO/iolual  all  goodnru  to  itaelf.     Fuller. 

MQ-N0p'Q-LIZ-5R,  n.     A  monopolist.       Milton. 

MQ-N(')P'0-LY,  n.  [Gr.  iiovoirio).la  ;  L.  monopo- 
lium  ;  It.  if  J>p.  monopoUo ;  Fr.  rnonopole.]  The 
exclusive  possession  of  any  thing,  as  a  com- 
modity, or  a  market ;  the  sole  right  of  buying, 
selling,  or  manufacturing  any  thing.  Shak. 

M5N-Q-PC)L'Y-L6gUE,  n.  [Gr.  ii6va!,  single, 
rroAfcs,  many,  and  Xdyoi,  speecn.]  An  entertain- 
ment in  which  a  single  actor  sustains  many 
characters.  Brande. 

MQ-N0P'T5-RA[i,  a.  (Arch.)  Having  but  one 
wing  ;  —  noting  a  circular  shrine  or  temple  cov- 
erea  by  a  dome,  under  which  a  statue  or  altar 
might  be  placed.  FairhoU. 

MO-n6p'T(;-r6n,  n.  [Gr.  fiovoirrlpoi ;  /irfwt,  sin- 
gle, and  vTip^v,  a  wing.]  (Arch.)  A  temple,  or 
edifice,  consisting  of  a  circular  colonnade,  sup- 
porting a  dome,  without  any  enclosing  wall,  and 
consequently  without  the  cell  that  tncre  is  in 
other  temples.  Francis. 

MQ-NOP'T5-r5s,  n.  (Arch.)  Monopteron.O^jfctc. 

MO-NOP'Tp-RUS,  n.  [Gr.  n6voi,  single,  and  irr/pu{, 
a  wing,  or  fin.]  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  hav- 
ing no  pectoral  fins.  Van  Der  Hoeren. 

M5N'0P-T0TE  [m5n'op-t5t,  .S.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  ; 
inSn'op-tot  or  nui-iiSp'tot,  W.  /'.],  n.  [Gr.  fidyo(, 
single,  and  irroKnt,  case.]  (Gram.)  A  noun 
used  only  in  one  case.  Andrews. 

M6N-0-PtR'g-.\0lJS,  a.  [Gr.  it6vo{,  single,  and 
TTvpiii;  the  stone  of  fruit?]  (Bot.)  Having  but 
one  kernel.  Crabb. 

IVK'iN'O-RHYME,  n.  [Gr.  liSvof,  single,  and  J>v0ia6(, 
rhyt\im.]  A  composition  in  verse,  in  which  all 
the  lines  end  with  the  same  rhyme.         Brande. 

m6n-0-s£p'A-LOU8,  a.  [Gr.  (i6vo!,  single,  and 
Eng.  sepal,  from  L.  sepio,  to  enclose.]  (Bot.) 
Ha\-ing  the  calyx  of  one  piece ;  i.  e.  with  the 
sepals  united  into  one  body.  Gray. 

MON-O-SPER'MOrS,  a.  [Gr.  ii6vo(,  single,  and 
(Tjr/pfin,  seed.]  (Bot.)  Having  but  one  seed. Gray. 

MON-0-SPHER'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  itivof,  single,  and 
aipalpa,  a  sphere.^  Consisting  of,  or  having,  a 
single  sphere.  Smart. 

M6n'0-STIcH,  n.  [Gr.  fiovdrrrt^ov,  from  itivo(, 
single,  and  arix^oi,  a  line,  or  verse.j  A  compo- 
sition of  one  verse.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

MO-N6s'TO-MA,  n.  [Gr.  it6vo!,  single,  and  ardiia, 
a  mouth.]  (Zoot.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
trematode  entozoa,  including  those  which  have 
only  a  single  pore.  Brande. 

MON-9-STR6Pri'lC,  a.  [Gr.  /irf>of,  single,  and 
(rrpoipi'i,  a  stanza.]  (Pros.)  Hanng  but  one  sort 
of  stanza ;  free  from  the  restraint  of  any  par- 
ticular metre,  or  forming  but  one  great  stanza. 

The  tneaonre  of  verse  u«ed  in  tlie  chorui  is  of  all  sort*, 
called  by  the  Ureeks  nioiioftniphic.  Milton. 

MON-Q-SYL-LAb'jC,         la.      1.    Consisting   of 
MON-Q-syL-LAB'l-CAL,  >  only  one  syllable;  as, 

"  A  moiiosi/Uabic  word." 
2.  Consisting  of  monosyllables ;  as,  "  A  mon- 

osyllahic  verse."  —  See  Monosyllable. 

m5N-0-SYL'LA-bI!JM,  n.  A  predominance  of 
monosyllables.  Ec.  Rev. 

Mr)N"0-SYL-LA-BLE,  M.  [Gr.  ^di-of,  single,  and 
avXhiPr},  a  syllable  ;  It.  monosillnba  ;  Fr.  mntw- 
syllabe.]     A  word  of  only  one  syllable.      Siei/l. 

M(^N-0-StL'I,A-BLED  (mOn-o-sII'U-bld),  a.  Made 
into  one  syllable. 

Nine  tailor*,  if  rlfihtly  •prllrd. 

Into  one  man  are  moaoiyUtMed.  Clrnrelami. 

MoN-Q-THAl'A-MAN,  n.  [Gr.  i^dvoi,  single,  and 
On^.d/ioc,  a  chamber.]  (Conch.)  A  univalve 
shell,  having  but  one  chamber  or  cell.    Brande. 

m6n-Q-THAl'.\-MoC'S,  a.  (Conch.)  Having  but 
one  chamber  or  cell.  lioget. 

MdN'Q-TIIE-I$M,  n.    [Gr.  iiinf,  single,  and  Gtif, 


God.]  The  belief  in,  or  the  doctrine  of,  ont 
God  only.  Coleridge. 

M6N'9-Tn6-|8T,  n.    A  believer  in  monotheism. 

M6.N-Q-TH(:-l8T'|C,  a.  Relating  to  monotheism. 

MQ-NoTH'e-l.iTEH,  n. pt.  [Or.  /.<J»o{,  single,  and 
Wiu,  to  will.]  (Ecel.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  Christiana 
who  took  their  rise  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
who  believed  that  Christ  had  b«t  one  will.  Hook, 

MQ-N6TH'(;.L|-Tl8M,  n.  (EccL  Hist.)  The  doc- 
trine that  Christ  had  but  one  will.  Wright. 

M0;N6T'Q-CA,  n.pl.  [Gr.  ^^roj,  single,  and  t6kou 
birth.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
small  shrubs,  in  which  the  ovarium  contains 
but  one  ovulum.  Loudon, 

m6n'Q-T6ne,  n.  [Gr.  //rfwj,  single,  and  r«»»t,  a 
tone ;  Fr.  monotone.] 

1.  (Mtis.)  A  single  tone  or  key;  a  sound 
never  varied.  Dwight. 

2.  (Ilhet.)  A  sameness  of  tone,  or  unvaried 
pitch  of  the  voice,  in  reading  or  speaking. 

A  kind  of  chant  that  ftvquently  Tarie*  Terjr  little  fmm  a 
monotone.  Mtutm. 

mON-9-T6n'1-CAL,  o.  Monotonous.  Che»terfield. 

MQ-N^T'O-NOOS,  a.  Having  monotony  ;  want- 
ing variety  in  cadence  or  inflection ;  uniform  in 
sound ;  unvaried.  Warton. 

M9-N^)T'Q-NOVS-n£88,  n.  Quality  of  being 
monotonous.  Clarke. 

MO-NOT'Q-NoCs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  monotonous  man- 
ner; with  sameness  of  tone.  Clarke. 

MQ-NOT'Q-NY,  n.  Uniformity  of  sound;  con- 
tinuousness  of  the  same  pitch;  an  irksome 
sameness,  either  in  speaking  or  in  composition. 

MbJT-O-TRtM '4- TA,  }  „.  j,i^     [Or.  ^6voi,  single, 
M6n'Q-TREME§,  >  andrp;)^a,ahole.l(Zo5/.) 

Ovoviviparous  mammalia,  which  have  a  com- 
mon outlet  for  the  excremental  and  generative 
products ;  Omithorhynchus  and  Echidna, 

MON-9-TRi'GLlfPH,  M.  [Gr.  ii6m,  single,  and 
TpiyX.vtpof,  the  triglyph.J  (Arch.)  Such  an  in- 
tercolumniation  m  the  Doric  order  as  brine' 
only  one  triglyph  over  it.  Brande. 

MQ-NoT'RQ-PA,  n.  [Gr.  /tiyoi,  single,  and  rp/««, 
to  tum.l  (liot.)  A  genus  of  parasitical  plants; 
—  so  called  from  the  flowers  being  turned  one 
way  ;  Indian  pipe ;  pine  sap ;  bird's-nest ;  Monot- 
ropa  unijlora.  Gray. 

MQ-NOX'Y-LON,  n.  [Gr.  fSnti,  single,  and  {Uo», 
wood.]  *  A  boat,  or  canue,  made  of  a  single 
piece  of  wood.  Maunaer. 

m6n'RAD-!TE,  n.  (Min.)  Hydrous  silicate  ol 
magnesia  and  iron  ;  —  of  a  pale,  yellow  color. 

Dana. 

MONSEIGNEUR  (mSng'sen-yur),  n. ;  pi.  MES- 
SEiGNErus.  [Fr.  mon,  my,  and  seigneur,  lord.] 
A  title  given  in  France,  before  the  revolution,  to 
the  dauphin  ;  —  also  a  title  of  courtesy,  which 
was  prefixed  to  the  titles  of  dukes  and  peers, 
archbishops  and  bishops,  and  some  other  ex- 
alted personages.  Brande. 

MONSIEUR  (ni8s-yUr'  nr  mBn-str')  [mS-sfA',  Su- 
retine;  niS'su,  F. ;  iiiSiig'sfor,  A'.;  ni8iig»-y6r' or 
mds-yUr',  Srn.;  mSs'sCr,  116.],  «. ;  pi.  MES- 
8IEI-K8.     [Fr.] 

1.  The  compellation  of  a  French  ecntle- 
man  ;  Sir  ;  Mr. ;  —  abbreviated,  Mons.,  jI.  ;  pL 
Messrs.,  MM. 

2.  The  title  of  the  French  king's  eldest 
brother.  Spiert. 

3.  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  Frenchman;—' 
so  used  by  early  English  poets. 

.\  Frenchman  hii  companioa. 
An  eminent  utotuKwr.  Skat. 

MQN-s66n',  m.  [Arab.  JMortwwi,  a  season.  Thomp- 
son. —  Hind,  itiuosim  ;  —  Fr.  mousxon  ;  Sp.  mon- 
zon.]  A  periodical  wind  ;  a  modification  or  dis- 
turbance of  the  regular  course  of  the  trade 
winds  in  the  Arabian  and  Indian  seas,  blowing 
from  April  to  October  from  the  south-west,  ana 
the  other  six  months  of  the  year  from  the 
north-east.  Bratute. 

tCi"  The  soiith-WMf  rnvmsoon  H  *iip|)nM>d  to  be  oc- 
caMoned  hy  the  treat  ran-fariion  of  die  alnii.ypliere 
over  the  cxieusivo  resions  ol  Easti-ni  Asia  during  tiM 
■ununcr  montlis.    Brandt. 


m!eN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6N;    b6lL,  bCr,  rClE.— 9,  9,  5,  i,  soft;  C,  e,  ?,  i,  hard;  ^  at  % ;   ^  aa  ga.— THIS,  this. 
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M6N'ST?R,  n.  [L.  monsfrum ;  monstro,  to  show ; 
It.  mostro;  Sp.  monstro;  Fr.  monstre.'] 

1.  Something  out  of  the  common  order  of 
nature ;  something  extraordinary,  preternatural, 
supernatural,  unnatural,  extravagant,enormous, 
or  excessive  ;  a  prodigy. 

This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle.  Sha/c. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  horrible  for  deformity, 
wickedness,  cruelty,  or  mischief. 

If  she  live  long. 
And,  in  the  end,  meet  the  old  course  of  death. 
Women  will  all  turn  moMters.  Shak. 

3.  {Nat.  Hist.)  A  term  applied  to  those  indi- 
viduals amongst  plants  and  animals  which  pre- 
sent any  irregularity  in  their  general  form,  or 
in  the  form  of  the  organs  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. £nff.  Cyc. 

Syn.—  See  Miracle. 
m6jV'ST?R,  v.  a.    To  make  monstrous,    [k.] 

Iler  oifence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree 
That  iiionaters  it.  Shak. 

MON'ST^R-LIKE,  a.    Like  a  monster.         Shak. 

MON'STgR-TAM-lNG,  a.  Subduing  monsters. 
"  That  monster-taming  king."  Fanshaw. 

MON'STRANCE,  M.  [L.  monstro,  to 
show.]  {Eccl.)  A  transparent  pyx,  in 
which  the  consecrated  wafer  is  carried 
in  solemn  processions,  and  exposed 
upon  the  altar  ;  —  sometimes  called 
remonstrance.  FairhoU, 

tMQN-STRA'TION,  n.  [L.  monstra- 
<io.]    A  showing;  proof.       Gr'm//!on.  j,^;«^^^^^ 

t MON-STrTF'PR-OUS,  a.  [L.  monstrum,  monster, 
and_/ero,  to  bear.]     Producing  monsters.  Scott. 

MOi\-STROS'(-TY,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  monstrous. 

"By  the  same  law,  monstrosity  could  not  incapacitate  from 
marriage.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Any  thing  which  is  monstrous  ;  a  monster. 

Flying  horses,  black  swans,  hydras,  centaurs,  harpies,  and 
latyrs  . . .  are  tiionxtrosUiea,  rarities,  or  else  poetical  fancies. 

Browne. 

i^-"Tlie  term  monstrosity  \s  often  applied  to  those 
anomalies  only  which  are  a|>j)arenf  externally,  and 
which  produce  more  or  less  deformity  ;  but,  in  scien- 
tilic  point  of  view,  it. includes  every  variation,  either 
external  or  internal,  in  any  organ,  from  its  most  gen- 
eral or  natural  conformation."    Eng.  Cyc, 

MON'STROyS,  a.  [L.  monstrostts  ;  It.  mastruoso  ; 
Sp.  motistnwso ;  Fr.  monstreux.] 

1.  Deviating  from  the  order  of  nature ;  un- 
natural ;  preternatural ;  abnormal ;  prodigious. 

All  iiion-tlroiia,  all  prodiprious  things. 
Hydras,  and  gorgons,  and  chimeras  dire.  Milton. 

2.  Extremely  wonderful;  contrary  to  all  sense 
of  fitness ;  strange. 

O.  monstroiu'.    O,  strange  I    We  are  haunted  I         SfiaJi. 

3.  Enormous  ;  huge  ;  —  and  the  opposite. 

I  "In  rapt,  and  cannot  cover 
The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude.  Shak. 

The  smallest  monstrom  mouse  that  creeps.  Shak. 

4.  Shocking ;  hateful ;  horrible  ;  dreadful. 

So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life.  Shak. 

5.  Full  of  monsters  or  strange  creatures. 

Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 

Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Enormous. 

MON'STROUS,  ad.  Exceedingly ;  very  much. 
"  A  monstrous  thick  oil."    [Vulgar.]         Bacon. 

MON'STROys-LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  monstrous  man- 
ner ;  shockingly ;  horribly  ;  unnaturally. 
2.  To  an  enormous  degree ;  extravagantly. 

Who  with  his  wife  is  monstrously  in  love.  Dryrlen. 

Mt)N'STROyS-NESS.  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  monstrous  ;  enormity.  B.  Jonson. 

t  MON-8TRy-6s'l-TY,  n.     Monstrosity.        Shak. 

MQN-TAn'JC,  a.  [L.  montanits.  from  mons,  a 
mountain.]     Relating  to  mountains.        Smart. 

MoN'TA-nIne,  n.  (Chcm.)  The  bitter  principle 
of  the  St.  Lucia  bark.  Hohlyn. 

m5n'TA-nI§M,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  tenets  of 
Montanus,  a  Phrj'gian  of  the  second  century, 
who  pretended  to  a  new  revelation,  claiming 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  made  him  his  organ  for  de- 
livering a  more  perfect  form  of  discipline  than 
that  which  was  delivered  by  the  apostles.  Hook. 


MON'TA-NIsT,  n.  {EccL  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
Montanus,  a  Phrygian  by  birth ;  —  called  also, 
a  Phrygian,  or  Cataphrygian.  Hook. 

m6N-TA-N1s'TJC,         ;  a.    {Eccl.  Hist.)  Belong- 

m6N-TA-NIS'T{-CAL,  $  ing  to  Montanus  or  to  the 

Montanists.  '  Bp.  Hall. 

MON'TA-NlZE,  v.  n.  {Eccl.)  To  follow  the  opin- 
ions of  Montanus.  Hooker. 

MON'TANT,  n.     [Fr.  monter,  to  mount.] 

1.  A  term  in  fencing.  Shak. 

2.  (Arch.)  An  upright  piece  in  a  system  of 
framing.  Brande. 

MOJ^T-DE-PtfcTE  (mong'de-pe'a-ta),  n.  [Fr.] 
Mount  of  piety.  —  See  Mount  of  Piety. 

MOJ^-  TE-FI-As'  cb,n.  An  Italian  vf'me.Simmonds. 

MON'T^IM,  n.  The  name  of  an  ancient  custom, 
still  prevalent  among  the  scholars  of  Eton 
College,  England,  which  consists  in  their  pro- 
^ceeding  every  third  year,  on  Whit-Tuesday,  to  a 
tumulus  (L.  ad  m,ontem)  near  the  Bath  road, 
and  exactnig  money  for  salt,  as  it  is  called,  from 
all  persons  present  or  passers  •  by.  The  salt 
money  is  given  to  the  captain,  or  senior  scholar, 
to  assist  in  defraying  his  expenses  at  the  uni- 
versity. Brande. 

MON-TE'RO,  n.  [Sp.  m.ontera.']  A  horseman's 
cap.     [ii.]  Bacon. 

MON'TETH,  or  MON-TETH'  [in5n-t6th',  IVb.  Ken- 
rick,  Wr.;  niSn-teth',  K.  ;  mou'teth,  Sm.'\,  n.  A 
vessel  for  washing  or  cooling  wine-glasses ;  — 
so  named  from  the  inventor. 

New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus  Monteth 

lias  by  one  vessel  saved  his  name  from  death.  King. 

MOJVTERS  (mSng'tiirz),  n.  pi.  [Fr.  monter,  to 
mount.]  A  class  of  French  workmen,  who  ar- 
range artificial  flowers  into  wreaths  and  trim- 
mings. Simmonds. 

m6N-T?-ZU'MA,  n.  (Bo^)  A  showy  plant.  Loudon. 

m6nTH  (munth),  n.  [Goth,  menath  ;  A.  S.  mo- 
nath ;  mona,  the  moon ;  Ger.  monat ;  Dut. 
maand;  T)ar\.  maaned;  Sw.  manad. — Gr.  fo'/v  ; 
L.  mensis ;  It.  mese ;  Sp.  nies  ;  Fr.  m.ois.']  The 
twelfth  part  of  the  calendar  year  ;  —  popularly, 
the  space  of  four  weeks. 

jKg=-  The  calendar  month  has  30  or  31  days,  except 
February,  which  has  28,  and  in  leap-year  29 ;  tlie 
solar  month,  nearly  301  days  ;  the  lunar  montli,  or  a 
lunation,  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  the  moon,  about 
29J  days. 

m6nTII'LING,  n.  Something  which  lasts  a  month. 

Yet  hail  to  thee, 
Frful,  feeble  monthUng.  Wordsworth. 

M6NTn'LY(munth'le),rt.    1.  Continuing  a  month, 
or  performed  in  a  month. 
Monthly  revolutions  of  the  moon  about  the  earth.       Sentley. 

2.  Happening  every  month ;  as,  "  Monthly 
publications  "  ;  "  Monthly  payments." 

MONTH'LY,   ad.     1.    Once   in   a   month;    every 

month.  Shak. 

2.  t  As  if  influenced  by  the  moon.  Middleton. 

m6nth'LY,  n.  A  magazine  or  periodical  pub- 
lished regularly  once  a  month. 


Except  this  chronicle  of  new  publications,  all  the  monthlies 

before  Cave  started  "  The 

Gent.  Mag. 


above  named  hud  passed  away 
Gentleman's  Magazine." 

t  m6nth'S'-MIND,  n.  LA  celebration,  either  a 
religious  service,  or  a  feast,  in  remembrance  of 
a  person,  a  month  after  his  death.  Bale. 

2.  An  eager  desire  or  longing.  "  You  have  a 
month's-mind  to  them."  Shak. 

4E5f  "  Between  these  two  significations  there  is  no 
imaginable  connection;  for,  even  granting  that  the 
funeral  feast  might  be  an  object  of  eager  desire  to 
those  who  were  to  attend  the  celebration,  yet  no  use 
of  language  would  lead  persons  to  say  that  they  had 
a  month's-mind,  when  they  only  meant  to  say,  that 
they  were  desirous  to  be  at  such  a  ceremony.  Mr. 
Croft  explains  the  phrase  to  allude  to  '  a  woman's 
longing;'  which,  he  says,  '  usually  takes  place  (or 
commences,  at  least)  in  the  first  month  of  pregnan- 
cy.' "  JVores. 

MON'Tl-A  (mSn'she-?),  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
aquatic  plants  ;  water  chickweed.  Loudon. 

MON-TJ-CEL'LITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  yellowish  min- 
eral ;  a  variety  of  chrysolite.  Dana. 

MON'TJ-CLE,  n.  [L.  monticelhis,  dim.  of  mons, 
a  mountain.]  A  hillock;  a  little  hill,  [r.]  Bailey. 


MON-TlC'y-LATE,  a.  Having  little  projections 
or  elevations'.  Smart. 

MON'TJ-CULE,  n.     Monticle.     [r.]  Craig. 

MON-TlC'y-LOUS,  a.  Full  of  little  hills;  mon- 
ticulate.     [r.]  Maunder. 

MON-TI^t'jp-NOUS,  a.  [L.  mons,  montis,  a  moun- 
tain, and  Gr.  ytVoj,  race,  stock.]  Produced  on 
mountains,     [r.]  Scott. 

MQNT-MAR'TRITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  compound  of 
the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  found  as  a 
mineral  of  a  yellowish  color  at  Mont7nartre, 
near  Paris.  Maunder. 

MOJV-TOIR'  (m8n-twbr'),  M.  [Fr. ;  monter,  to 
mount.]  {Mail.)  A  stone  or  block  used  in 
mounting  a  horse  ;  a  hcrse-block.         Johnson. 

MON'TON,  n.  [Sp.]  {Mining.)  A  term  applied 
to  a  heap  of  ore ;  a  batch  under  the  process  of 
amalgamation.  Simmo)ids. 

MON-TR5SS',  n.  {Mil.)  An  under  gunner ;  a  ma- 
tross.     [r.]  Bailey. 

t  MON'TURE,  n.    [Fr.]   A  saddle  horse.  Fairfax 

MON'U-MENT,  n.  [L.  momtmentum ;  moneo,  to  re- 
mind ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  mommiento ;  Fr.  monument.'] 

1.  Any  thing  made  or  done  in  memory  of  a 
person  or  an  event;  a  memorial;  a  remem- 
brancer ;  a  testimonial ;  a  record. 

And  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook  in  memory. 
Or  monument  to  ages.  Milton. 

2.  A  Structure  or  device  placed  as  a  memo- 
rial of  a  person  deceased,  or  of  a  remarkable 
event ;  as,  "  Pompey's  monument "  ;  "  London 
monument "  ;  "  Bunker  Hill  monument." 

3.  A  tomb  ;  a  gravestone ;  a  cenotaph.  "  Her 
body  sleeps  in  Capel's  monument."  Shak. 

4.  A  stone  or  heap  of  stones  or  other  perma- 
ment  mark  of  a  limit  or  boundary.  Ogilvie. 

Syn.  —  Monument,  memorial,  and  remembrancer  are 
applied  to  that  which  was  intended  to  keep  some- 
thing in  mind.  Tombstones,  gravestones,  cenotaphs, 
pyramids,  and  pillars  are  monuments.  Tlie  Lord's 
supper  was  instituted  as  a  memorial  of  our  Saviour's 
death.  A  remembrancer  is  something  to  remind  one 
of  what  should  be  remembered.  —  A  cenotaph  is  a 
monument  of  one  whose  body  is  not  buried  under  it. 

MON-y-MEN'TAL,  a.  1.  Relating  to  a  monu- 
ment; as,  "  A  monumentalinscTiiition." 

2.  Belonging  to  a  tomb  or  a  cenotaph. 

Softly  may  he  be  possest 

Of  his  monumental  rest.  Crashaw. 

3.  Memorial ;  commemorative ;  preserving 
memory.  ^^  Vmo  or  monumental  oak."    Milton. 

And  hangs  the  monumental  crown  on  high.         Dryden. 

MON-y-MEN'TAL-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  memorial; 
memorially.  Gayton. 

MOO,  r.  n.  [Gr.  fid,  an  imitation  of  the  sound 
made  by  murmuring  with  the  lips  closed.]  To 
make  the  noise  of  a  cow;  to  low; — written 
also  mue.     [A  child's  word.]  Todd. 

m66,  n.     L  The  noise  of  a  cow  ;   the  act  of  low- 
ing. Jamieson. 
2.  A  Burmese  weight,  rather  more  than  half 
an  ounce.                                                Simmonds. 

MOOD,  n.  [Goth,  mods ;  A.  S.  mod,  mind,  dispo- 
sition, passion  ;  Ger.  muth,  mind,  spirit,  cour- 
age;  Dut.  moed;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  mod.  —  L.  modus; 
It.  4r  Sp.  modo ;  Fr.  mode.'] 

1.  Temper  of  mind ;  state  of  mind  as  affected  . 
by   any   passion ;   disposition ;   humor ;   frame. 
"  To  thwart  me  in  my  mood."  Shak. 

Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood.  Shak 

2.  Anger  ;  rage  ;  heat  of  mind ;  temper,    [r.] 

Whom,  in  my  mood,  I  stabbed  unto  the  heart.        Shak. 

3.  {Gram.)  The  form  of  a  verb,  showing 
the  manner  in  which  the  being,  action,  or  pas- 
sion is  represented ;  —  written  also  mode.  —  See 
Mode.  Murray. 

m66d'1-LY,  ad.     Sadly ;  pensively.        Cotgrare 

m66d'I-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
moody ;  sullenness  ;  ill-humor.  Todd. 

m66d'Y,  a.    1.  Subject  to  moods  or  humors. 

Moody  marlnoss  laughing  wild 

Amid  severest  woe.  Oray. 

2.  Out  of  humor ;  angry ;  petulant ;  peev' 
ish;  fretful;  irritable;  irascible;  passionate. 


A.  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  X^,  t,  shoH  ;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  y,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    IlfelR,  HER; 


MOODY-MAD 

Thou  art  tu  hot  a  Jock  in  thy  mood  aa  any  In  Italy,  anri  lu 
■oon  inovril  to  be  motnlii,  and  u  lOon  iiniwly  to  be  inoveu.  .S/«iX'. 

3.  Gloomy  ;  sad  ;  pensive ;  satiirnitie. 

Moodil  and  dull  melancholy.  S/ia/i: 

4.  Corresponding,  or  suited,  to  moods. 

Give  me  some  muaic  —  muiic,  moodu  food 

Of  ua  that  trade  in  love.  ShaX: 

mSod'Y-MAd,  a.    Mad  with  anger.  Shak. 

m66l'lJiI,  n.  a  Turkish  judge ;  a  moUah.  PerAm*. 

MddN,  n.  [A.  S.  mona ;  Ger.  mond ;  Dut.  maan ; 
Dan.  maane  ;  Sw.  mane.  —  Gr.  iiiivt]'] 

1.  The  changing  luminary  of  the  night ;  the 
heavenly  orb  which  revolves  round  the  earth  ; 
the  earth's  satellite. 

I  law  the  new  moon,  lote  yestreen, 

yfi'  the  old  moon  in  licr  arms.  Ltuli/  Waiillaw. 

2.  A  satellite  of  a  primary  planet ;  as,  "  Sat- 
urn and  his  mootis." 

3.  The  period  of  the  revolution  of  the  moon, 
or  the  time  from  one  new  moon  to  another ;  a 
lunation ;  a  month.  "  Not  many  moons."  Shak. 

4.  (Fort.)  An  outwork  resembling  a  crescent 
in  form ;  a   crescent ;  a  half-moon.         Wriffht. 

M6dN'-BEAM,  n.    A  beam  or  ray  of  lunar  light. 

MddN'-BLlND,  o.  Dim-sighted;  purblind.  Scott. 

m66n'-CALF  (-kaf),  n.  1.  A  monster  ;  a  preter- 
natural, deformed  creature;  —  a  term  applied 
to  a  false  conception,  supposed  anciently  to  be 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  moon. 

Under  the  dead  moonca(f't  [Caliban's]  gabardine.     Shak. 

2.  A  dolt ;  a  stupid  fellow,  "  "  The  sotted 
moo«-ca//' gapes."  Dryden. 

m66n'-C(JL'MI-NAT-ING,  a.  Culminating  with 
the  moon.  Clarke. 

MdoN'-DI-AL,  n.  A  dial  to  show  the  time  by 
the  moon.  Ash. 

m66n'PD,  a.  Moon-like ;  like  the  new  moon  or  a 
crescent ;  lunated.    "  Mooned  horns."     Milton. 

M66n'5T,  n.    A  little  moon.  Bp.  Hall. 

m66n'— EYE,  n.  A  disease  in  a  horse's  eye.  Crabb. 

m66n'-EYED  (-Td),  a.    1.  Having  eyes  affected 

by  the  revolutions  of  the  moon.  Johtison. 

2.  Dim-eyed  ;  purblind.  Dryden. 

MOON'-FERN,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  belonging  to 
the  genus  Hemionitis.  Ainsworth. 

M6dN'-PlSH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  a  silver  color 
found  in  the  Antilles  ;  Ephippus  gigas.  Storer. 

m66nG,  n.  (Bot.)  A  variety  of  pulse  cultivated 
in  India  ;  Phaseolus  Mungo.  Simmonds. 

MddN'lSH,  a.    Like,  or  variable  as,  the  moon. 

At  which  time  would  I,  beinc  but  a  mnonish  youth,  grieve, 
be  effeminate,  changeable,  longing,  and  liking.  Shak: 

MddN'Lpss,  a.  Destitute  of  a  moon.  "  One 
moonless  night."  Dryden. 

m66n'LIgHT  (-lit),  n.    The  light  of  the  moon. 
How  iwcet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank.        Shak. 

MddN'LIGHT  (-lit),  a.   Illuminated  by  the  moon. 

Alone  and  gazing  on  the  moonlight  sea.  Sonthey. 

tM66N'LlNG,  M.     A  simpleton.  B.Jonson. 

*3" "  A  pretty  expreiision  for  a  fool  or  lunatic, 
which  should  not  have  been  suffered  to  grow  obso- 
lete."    Oxford. 

m66n'lIt,  a.    Lighted  by  the  moon  ;  moonlight. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear 
At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep. 
The  song  and  oar  of  Adria's  gondolier. 
By  distance  mellowed,  o'er  tlie  waters  sweep.     Byron. 

M00N'-l6ved,  a.  Loved  when  the  moon  shines. 

Leaving  their  moon-luved  maze.  Milton. 

M66N'-M.\D-NesS,  n.     Lunacy.  Shel'ey. 

m66n'-RA-K^R,  n.  (Natit.)  A  small  uppermost 
sail,  occasionally  carried  by  American  vessels 
in  light  winds,  above  the  sky-sail ;  —  called  also 
moon-sail.  Simmonds. 

MddN'RI^E,  rt.     The  rising  of  the  moon.  Byron. 

Md6N'-SAlL,  n.  {Nnut.)  A  small  sail,  some- 
times carried  in  light  winds,  above  a  sky-sail ; 
a  moon-raker.  Dana. 

m66n'-SEED.  n.  (Hot.)  A  climbing  plant,  so 
called  from  the  crescent-like  shape  of  its  seeds  ; 
Menispermum  Canadense.  Gray. 


M66N'8HiNE, 
M66N'Sin-NY,  >  moonlight. 
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mA6n'SHEE,  n.  A  MuRsiilman  lingu!8t,  em- 
ployed as  interpreter  or  scribe.  Simmonds. 

M66N'SHfNE,  n.    1.  The  light  of  the  moon. 

2.  Show  without  substance ;  visionary  stuff; 
pretence  ;  a  trifle  ;  something  of  no  value. 

3.  (In  burlesque.)  A  month. 

I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  nioonsAine* 

I<ag  of  a  brother.  Shak. 

Illuminated  by  the  moon  ; 
■  ■  Stcift. 

Tou  moonrhinc  revellers,  and  shades  of  night         Shak. 
I  went  to  see  him  In  a  nmotuhmy  night.         Atlduon. 

M66j\r'siFF,n.  A  native  judge.  [India.]  Brown. 

m66n'-STONE,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  adulatia, 
or  resjJendent  felspar,  presenting,  when  pol- 
ished, chatoyant  or  pearly  reflections.       Dana. 

M66N'-STRfJCK,  rt.  Lunatic;  affected  by  the 
moon.     "  Moon-struck  madness."  Milton. 

m66n'-TRE'F0Il,  n.  (Dot.)  A  species  of  Medi- 
cago,  or  medic  ;  Mcdicago  arborea.        Loudon. 

m66n'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  fern 
of  the  genus  Botrychium.  Loudon.     Gray. 

M6dN'y,  a.  Related  to,  or  like,  the  moon,  or  a 
crescent ;  lunated ;  having  a  crescent  for  the 
standard.     "  Moony  shield."  Pope. 

MOOR,  n.  [A.  S.  mor,  waste  land,  whether  heath, 
bog,  or  mountain ;  Ger.  moor,  morast ;  Dut. 
moer;  Dan.  morads  ;  Sw.  moras.] 

1.  An  extensive  waste,  or  tract  of  low  land, 
covered  with  heath,  and  having  a  soil  which 
consists  of  poor,  light  earth,  mixed  with  peat ; 
a  heath.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  marsh ;  a  fen  ;  a  bog ;  a  swamp.  Spenser. 
To  blow  a  moor  [Ft.  d  mart],  to  sound  a  horn  at  the 

fall  of  a  deer. 

m66r,  n.  [Gr.  Mnuoiij;  //nupij,  dark  ;  L.  Mauru3\ 
It.  <Sr  Sp.  Moro ;  Fr.  Maure.  —  Dut.  Moor.] 

1.  A  native  of  Mauritania,  so  called  by  the 
Romans  as  being  the  land  of  dark-skinned 
people  ;  —  also  of  that  part  of  Africa  now  called 
Barbary,  including  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli. 

2.  A  blackamoor ;  a  negro. 

That  comes  in  likeness  of  a  coal-black  i!oor.         Sliak. 

m66r,  V.  a.  [Sp.  amarrar ;  Fr.  amarrer ;  Dut. 
maare7i,  meeren:  —  perhaps  allied  to  L.  moror, 
to  delay ;  or  to  A.  S.  amerran,  to  hinder.]  [t. 
MOORED  ;  pp.  MOORING,  MOORED.]  To  secure 
or  confine,  as  a  ship,  in  a  station,  by  two  an- 
chors and  cables  or  chains. 

And  to  that  intent  he  both  moored  his  thip,  and  sent  his 
sails  ashore  the  first  day  he  landed.  OUlgs. 

M6dR,  V.  n.  To  be  confined  by  anchors  and  ca- 
bles or  chains. 

At  length  on  oozy  ground  his  galleys  moor.      Dryden. 

m66r'A9E,  n.  A  place  or  station  for  mooring  ; 
moorings.  Todd. 

MddR'BAND-PAiV,  n.  (Geol.)  A  name  given  in 
Scotland  to  an  indurated  combination  of  clay, 
small  stones,  and  iron.  Farm.  Ency. 

M66R'-BRfiD,  a.  Produced  in  marshes.  Drayton. 

MOOR'-BfJZ-ZARD,  n.  (Omith.)  A  bird  of  the 
order  Accipitres  xnd  family  Falconidte;  marsh- 
harrier  ;  duck-hawk ;  harpy ;  Circus  eeitigino- 
sus.  YeurelL 

m66r'-coal,  «. 
nite. 

m66r'-C6cK,  n.  (Omith.)  A  fowl  of  the  genus 
Tetrao;  red  grouse. — See  Grovse.    Eng.Cyc. 

The  moor^cork  springs  on  whirrlug  wings. 

Among  the  blooming  heather.  JSitm*. 

Md6R'pss,  n.    A  female  Moor.  Campbell. 

M66R'-FCivVl.,  n.  (Omith.)  A  name  of  the  red 
grouse ;  moor-cock.  Eng.  Cyc. 

m66r'-GA.ME,  n.    Red  game  ;  grouse.  Johnson. 

m66r'-GRAss,  n.  (Bot.)  An  inferior  sort  of 
grass,  of  the  genus  Sestei  ia.  Farm.  Ency. 

MddR'-IlfiN,  n.  (Omith.)  A  water  fowl  of  the 
genus  Gallinula  and  family  RalUda ;  the  water- 
hen  ;  Gallinula  chloropus.  YarreU. 

m66r'|NG,  n.;  pL  m66r'|no?.  (Naut.)  1.  The 
actof  securing  a  ship  in  a  harbor  by  anchors,  ike. 


(Geol.)  A  kind  of  friable  lig- 
Robcrts. 


M6dR'|NG-BL6CK, 
iron  anchor. 
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2.  Weights  (;r  anchors  and  chninslaid  acmn 
a  river  or  harbor  to  confine  a  iihip.  Bttrke. 

3.  pL  A  place  for  securing  a  ship   by  an- 
chors, clai  lui. 

(yaut.)  A  sort  of  c  <st. 
Uar.  lAct. 

m66r'I8II,  a.   Fenny  ;  marshy ;  watery.  Burton. 
m66r'I.SH,  a.     fFrom  L.   Mnurus,  a  Moor.]     Of 
or  relating  to  the  Moors  ;  moresque ;  as,  "  Moor- 
ish architecture."  p,  Cye. 
m66r'LAND,  n.     1.  A  tract  of  watery  ground;  a 
marsh  ;  a  fen  ;  a  moor.                          Mortimer. 
2.  A  waste  land  ;  a  barren  district.  Brockett. 
t^  In    Scotland,    moorland,    or  mutrlaHd,  is  flat 
ground  covered  with  lieath.     OgUrie. 

m66r'-8TONE,  n.  A  whitish  kind  of  granite, 
found  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  other  parts 
of  England,  and  much  used  for  steps,  and  the 
coarser  parts  of  buildings.  Francis. 

Md6R'-TlT-LlNG,  n.  (Omith.)  A  species  of 
Saxicola ;  the  chick-stone ;  stone-chatter ;  stone- 
chat;  stone-smith;  stone-smlck;  Saxicola  rt*- 
bicola.  Enj.  Cyc. 

m66r'Y,  o.  Marshy;  fenny;  watery;  moorish- 
"  Moory  vales."  Fairfax. 

m66u'Y,  n.    A  brown  cloth  in  India.  Simmonds. 

m66se,  n.  [Indian.]  (Zorl.)  An  animal  of  the 
genus  Cerriis,  and  the  largest  of  the  deer  kind, 
found  in  cold  northern  climates,  as  in  Canada 
and  Maine,  and  in  corresponding  latitudes  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  elk ;  moose-deer ;  Cercua 
a/ces,  or  Alces  malchis.  —  See  Elk.    Eng.  Cyc. 

m66sE'-DEER,  n.    The  moose.  Eng.  Cye. 

M66sE'WOOD(-w(id),n.  (Bot.)  1.  A  tree  of  the 

genus  Acer,  or  maple ;  striped  maple  ;  striped 

dogwood ;  Acer  Pennsylranicum.  Gray. 

2.  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Diica ;  leatherwoocl ; 

Dirca  pahistris.  Gray. 

M66s-T4-BiD',n.  A  high  priest.  [Turk.]PCT->bn*. 
MOOT,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  motian,  to  meet  for  conver- 
sation, to  discuss  ;  mo^,  an  assembly  ;  Gael.  mod. 

—  Crabb  says,  from  L.  movere,  to  move  or  nntate. 

—  Johnson  suggests,  from  Fr.  mot,  a  wora.]  [i. 
MOOTED  ;  pp.  MOOTIKO,  MOOTED.]  To  debate ;  to 
discuss ;  to  argue  for  or  against ;  to  dispute ;  — 
especially  to  argue,  as  a  fictitious  case  by  way 
of  exercise ;  to  plead,  as  a  mock  cause.  Burrill. 

A  bad  habit  to  moot  cases  on  the  supposed  ruin  of  the 
constitution.  J}»rke. 

m66t,  V.  n.  (Imw.)  To  argue  or  plead  upon  a 
supposed  cause  by  way  of  exercise. 

He  talks  as  ft«ely  as  if  be  had  mooted  seren  yean  in  the 
inns  of  court.  Ktuie. 

m66t,  n.  (Late.)  An  argument  of  causes  by 
way  of  exercise;  an  argument  of  fictitious 
causes ;  —  a  debate  ;  a  dispute.  Bacon. 

Moolf  were  a  sort  of  exercise  in  the  inns  of  courts,  usually 

perfr>rmed  by  students    preparatory  to  their  conimrnring 

practice.  ( Vatih. 

A  constant  aUendant  at  moot*  and  lectures.       Plotodem. 

ModT,  n.  A  piece  of  hard  wood,  hooped  with  iron 
at  each  end,  used  in  making  blocks.  Simmonds. 

m66t,  «.  Debatable;  disputable;  unsettled;  in 
question ;  subject  to  ai^ument ;  as,  "  A  moot 
case  "  ;  "A  moot  point.  Dryden. 

m66t'A-BLE,  rt.  That  may  be  mooted ;  that  ad- 
mits of  question.  Dibdtn. 

MOOT'-CASE,  n.  (Law.)  A  case  or  point  to  be 
mooted  or  argued ;  a  disputable  case.     Dryden. 

MftdT'-CCURT,  M.  (Law.)  A  court  held  for  the 
purpose  of  arguing  imaginary  cases.         Story. 

m66t'PD,  p.  rt.     1.  Debated;  controverted. 
2.  (Her.)  Plucked  up  by  the  roots.  Ainsworth 

m66t'^R,  n.     A  disputer  of  moot  points.   Todd. 

m66t'PR,  n.  A  maker  of  tree-nails,  for  fastening 
the  planks  of  a  ship.  Simmonda. 

m66t'-HALL,  n.  1.  A  council  chamber ;  a  town 
hall ;  hall  of  judgment. 

Then  they  led  Jesus  to  Coiaphas,  into  the  moni-hatl.  ^nd  it 
was  early.  Jokn  iriil.  »,  VfCtligt't  Trmms 

2.  (Law.)  The  place  where  moot  cases  were 
anciently  argued.  BtirriU. 

MddT'-lliLL,  n.    (Law.)  A  hill  of  meeting  or 
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council;  an  elevated  place  in  the  open  air 
where  public  assemblies  or  courts  were  held  by 
the  Britons.  Burrill 

MOOT'-HOUSE.n.     A  moot-hall.  Todd. 

ModT'ING,  n.  The  exercise  of  pleading  a  mock 
cause.  Overbury. 

MOOT'mAN,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  argued  moot 
cases  in  the  inns  of  court.  Burrill. 

m5p,  n.  [W.  mopa,  or  mop  ;  Gael,  moipeal,  mob : 
—  L.  mappa,  a  napkin.] 

1.  A  utensil  for  cleaning  floors,  as  pieces  of 
cloth  or  locks  of  wool  fixed  to  a  handle.    Swift. 

2.  t  A  wry  mouth  or  grin  made  in  contempt. 

Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe. 

Will  be  here  with  ntop  and  mow.  i>/lo«. 

3.  A  meeting  or  country  fair  for  hiring  ser- 
vants.    [Local,  Eng.]  HalhweU. 

MOP,  V.  a.  [t.  mopped;  pp.  mopping,  mopped.] 
To  rub  or  clean  with  a  mop.  Johnson. 

t  M6p,  v.  n.  To  make  wry  mouths  or  to  grin  in 
contempt.  Shak. 

Mt)P'-BOARD,  n.  A  narrow  board  placed  edge- 
wise on  the  floor  round  the  sides  of  a  room; 
wash-board;  skirting.  Holyoke. 

MOPE,  V.  n.  [Dut.  moppen,  to  pout.]  To  be 
stupid ;  to  drowse ;  to  be  in  a  slate  of  gloom, 
inattention,  or  stupidity ;  to  be  very  dull  and 
spiritless.     "  Moping  melancholy."  Milton. 

MOPE,  V.  a.    To  make  spiritless,  gloomy,  or  stupid. 

Many  men  ore  undone  by  this  means,  moped,  and  so  de- 
jected that  they  are  never  to  be  recovered.  Burton. 

MOPE,  n.     A  spiritless,  inattentive  person. 

No  meagre,  muse-rid  ntope,  adust  and  thin.         Pope. 

MOPE'-EYED  (ni5p'ld),  a.  Short-sighted ;  pur- 
blind ;  mopsical.  Bp.  Bramhall. 

MOPE'FUL,  a.  Drowsy ;  stupid ;  moping.  Brown. 

MOP'ING,  p.  a.  Drowsing;  drowsy;  sluggish; 
dull ;  mopish.  Gray. 

MOP'ING,  n.  The  state  of  one  who  mopes;  a 
gloomy  mood.     "  Museful  mopings."     Dryden. 

MOP'ISII,  o.    Spiritless;  inattentive;  dejected. 

A  sort  of  mopish  and  unsociable  creatures.        KiUingbeck. 

M6P'JSH-LY,  ad.  In  a  mopish  manner.  Bp.  Hall. 

MOP'ISH-NESS,  n. 
listlessness. 

MOP  'LAII,  n.  A  Mahometan  inhabitant  of  Mal- 
abar. Brande. 

MOP'P^T,  n.     [From  mop ;  L.  mappa,  a  napkin.] 

1.  A  puppet  made  of  rags  or  cloths.  Johnson. 

2.  A  fondling  name  for  a  little  girl.    Dryden. 
MfiP'spY,  n.    1.  A  moppet;  a  rag-baby.  JoAn«on. 

2.  A  slattern ;  a  drab.  Rogct. 

3.  A  woolly  variety  of  dog.  Ogilvie. 
m5p'S{-CAL,  «.  Mope-eyed ;  short-sighted ;  pur- 
blind ;  blind  of  one  eye.  Bailey. 

MO'PyS,  ».    A  drone  ;  a  dreamer ;  a  mope. 

I  "m  grown  a  mere  mopus.  Swift. 

MO-Q,VETTF.',{ma-\s.ii'),   n.     [Fr.]     A  tapestry 

Brussels  carpet  of  a  fine  quality :  —  a  species  of 

Wilton  carpet.  Simmonds. 

MO'Rji,  n.  A  valuable  South  American  wood, 
used  for  ships'  timbers  and  planks.   Simmonds. 

Mb'RJl,n.  [L.]  {Law.)  Culpable  delay  or  de- 
fault; neglect.  Burrill. 

MO-RAINE',  n.  [Fr.]  (Geol.)  An  accumulation 
of  stones,  gravel,  or  sand,  and  debris,  along  the 
bases  of  glaciers  in  valleys  and  ravines  of 
mountains.  Miirchison. 

M6R'AL,  a.  [L.  moralis ;  mos,  maris,  manner, 
custom  ;  It.  tnorale ;  Sp.  S;  Fr.  moral.'] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  according  to,  the  received 
and  customary  rule  of  right  and  duty  between 
man  and  man ;  relating  to,  or  in  accordance 
with,  morality  or  morals  ;  ethical. 

Manl(ind  is  broken  loose  from  moral  bands.       Drjiclen. 

2.  Relating  to  the  private  and  social  duties  of 
men,  as  distinct  from  civil  responsibilities ;  re- 
lating to  a  law  of  right  and  wTong,  conceived  of 
as  obligatory  in  its  own  nature,  and  not  dc- 
pending  on  human  laws  ;  —  opposed  to  positive. 

iforal  duties  arise  out  of  the  iinture  of  the  case  itself,  prior 
to  external  romniand:  "  pf>Bitive"  duties  do  not  arise  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from  external  command.    Butler. 


Dejection  ;  dulness  ;  gloomy 
Bp.  Hall. 
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A  "positive"  precept  concerns  a  thing  that  is  right  be- 
cause it  is  commanded!  a  moml  respects  a  thing  commanded 
because  it  is  right.  A  Jew  was  bound  to  honor  his  parents, 
and  also  to  worship  at  Jerusalem:  tlie  former  was  command- 
ed because  it  was  right,  and  the  latter  was  nglit  because  it 
was  commanded.  Wnatcly. 

3.  Subject  to  a  principle  of  duty ;  bound  to 
do  what  is  right;  capable  of  discriminating 
between  right  and  wrong  ;  accountable. 

A  moral  agent  is  a  being  that  is  capable  of  those  actions 
that  have  a  moral  tiimlity,  and  which  can  properly  be  de- 
nominated good  or  evil  in  a  moral  sense,  virtuous  or  vicious, 
commendable  or  faulty.  hdwarUs. 

4.  Voluntary ;  implying  conscience  and  free 
will ;  that  admits  of  a  choice  between  doing  or 
not  doing,  in  view  of  the  supposed  right  or 
wrong  quality  of  the  deed. 

Keep,  at  least,  within  the  compass  of  moral  actions,  which 
have  in  them  vice  or  virtue.  Hooker. 

5.  Good,  as  estimated  by  a  standard  of  right 
and  wrong;  virtuous;  just;  honest; — the  op- 
posite of  immoral;  as,  "A  moralXife." 

6.  Supported  by  the  customary  course  of 
things  ;  probable  ;  —  opposed  to  demonstrative ; 
as,  "  Moral  certainty  "  ;  "  Moral  evidence." 

In  reasoning,  the  word  moral  is  opposed  to  "  demonstra- 
tive," and  means  probable.  Fleming. 
Political  reason  is  a  computing  principle  — adding,  sub- 
tracting, multiplving,  and  dividing,  morally,  and  not  meta- 
physically or  ma"thematically,  true  moral  demonstrations. 

Burke. 

Moral  evidence  is  founded  on  the  principles  -we  have  from 

consciousness  and  common  sense,  improved  by  experience. 

Dr.  Camjibell. 

7.  Relating  to  mind,  and  not  to  matter ;  not 
physical ;  as,  "  Moral  science." 

I  wonder  that  thou,  being  born  under  Saturn,  goest  about 
to  apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  mortifying  mischief.        Sliak. 

The  moral  lain,  the  law  of  God,  prescribing  personal 
and  social  duties  and  prohibiting  transgressions  ;  tlie 
law  of  the  ten  commandments,  in  distinction  from 
the  ceremonial  law.  — Moral  faculty,  the  sense  of  riglit 
and  wrong;  the  moral  sense;  conscience. — Moral 
precepts  are  things  commanded  because  tliey  are  right : 
positive  precepts,  tilings  right  because  they  are  com- 
manded. —  Moral  philosophy,  moral  science,  the  science 
of  human  duty,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, its  springs  and  faculties  of  action,  and  of  the 
various  relations  in  which  man,  as  a  moral  and  social 
being,  is,  or  may  he,  placed.  See  Ethics. — Moral 
sense,  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  ;  conscience. 

MOR'AL,  w.  1.  The  doctrine  of  practical  appli- 
cation of  a  fable  or  story  ;  the  practical  lesson 
derived  from  any  event,  experience,  or  history; 
as,  "The  moral  of  the  French  revolution." 

The  moral  is  the  first  business  of  the  poet,  as  being  the 
groundwork  of  his  instruction:  this  being  formed,  he  con- 
trives such  a  design  or  fable  as  may  be  most  suitable  to  the 
moral.  Dnjden. 

Mark,  silent  king,  ths  moral  of  this  sport.  Shak. 

2.  Morality.  —  See  Morals,     [ii.] 


Their  moral  and  economy 
Most  perfectly  they  made  agree. 


Prior. 
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characters  were  allegorical  personifications  of 
the  virtues  and  vices.  Warton. 

Syn.  —  "  Moral  philosophy,  morality,  ethics,  casuis- 
try, and  natural  law  mean  all  the  same  thing,  namely, 
that  science  which  teaches  men  tlieir  duty  and  the 
reasons  of  it."  Paley.  Of  these  terms,  the  least  sci- 
entific and  most  popular  is  morality,  which  is  very 
commonly  used  as  synonymous  with  morals,  to  signify 
the  practice  of  the  duties  of  life.  Manners  respect 
the  minor  forms  of  action  and  intercourse  between 
persons,  and  have  been  denominated  ?ninormornf».  A 
person  by  the  practice  of  good  morals  makes  himself 
a  good  member  of  society  ;  by  attention  to  good  man~ 
ners,  he  renders  himself  an  agreeable  companion. 

m6r-AL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [It.  moralizzazione ;  Fr. 
moralisation.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  moralizing.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  Explanation  or  interpretation  in  a  moral 
sense.  Wright. 

MOR'AL-IZE,  v.  a.  [It.  moralizzare;  Sp.  morali- 
zar ;  Fr.  moraliser!]     \i.  moralized  ;  pp.  mor- 

ALIZIXO,  MORALIZED.] 

1.  To  apply  to  moral  purposes  ;  to  explain  in 
a  moral  sense. 

Did  he  not  mornlize  this  spectacle? 

O,  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes.  Shak. 

2.  To  furnish  with  moral  instances  ;  to  lend 
a  moral  tone  and  meaning  to. 

Fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves  shall  moralize  my  eong.Spenner. 
And  with  his  prince's  arms  he  moralized  his  song.    Prior. 

3.  To  make  moral  or  virtuous  ;  to  correct  the 
morals  of.  Browne. 

It  tends  to  moralize,  to  soften,  and  adorn  the  sonl  and  life 
of  man.  •  H.  (Jhambem. 

MOR'AL-IZE,  V.  n.  To  speak  or  write  on  moral 
subjects ;  to  make  moral  reflections ;  to  com- 
ment from  a  moral  point  of  view.  Tatler. 


f  M6r'AL,  v.  n.    To  moralize. 

When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fbol  thus  mora  J  on  the  time.  Shak. 

Mb-R.St.E',n.     [Fr.]     1.  That  which  pertains  to 

the  mind ;  morality  ;  morals  ;  ethics.      Clarke. 

2.  The  men  of  an  army  or  a  fleet.         Clarke. 

t  m6r'AL-5R,  n.     A  moralizer.  Shak. 

m5r'AL-Tst,  n.     [It.  §  Sp.  moraUsta;  Fr.  mo- 
raliste.'] 

1.  One  who  teaches  morality  or  the  duties  of 
life  ;  a  moral  philosopher.  Wotton. 

2.  One  who  practises  morality :  —  a  mere 
moral,  as  distinguished  from  a  religious,  man. 
"Another  is  carnal,  and  a  mere  moralist." South. 

MO-rAi/I-TY.  n.     [L.  moralitas;  It.  moralith; 
Sp.  moraliflod ;  Fr.  moralite.'] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  right  and  wrong;  the  doc- 
trine or  practice  of  the  duties  of  human  life; 
morals ;  ethics. 

HornUty  is  the  rule  which  teaches  us  to  live  soberlv  and 
honestly.  fip.  Home. 

The  system  of  morality  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  writines 
of  ancient  sages  falls  very  short  of  that  delivered  in  the 
gospel.  Stvift. 

2.  The  practice  of  duty ;  obedience  to  the 
moral  law  ;  virtue  ;  goodness.  Coleridge. 

3.  The  quality  of  an  action  as  estimated  by  a 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  which  there- 
fore implies  free  agency. 

The  mornlitti  of  an  action  is  founded  in  the  ft-eedom  of 
that  principle  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  in  the  agent's  power, 
having  nil  things  ready  and  requisite  to  the  performance  of 
an  action,  cither  to  perform  or  not  perform  it.  South. 

4.  An  old  kind  of  drama  or  theatrical  repre- 
sentation, made  by  monks,  friars,  and  other 
ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  the 


m6r'al-Iz-(:r,  n. 
alist. 


One  who  moralizes ;  a  mor- 
Sherwood. 


m6r'AL-IZ-|NG,  n.  The  act  of  applying  to  a 
moral  purpose ;  the  making  of  moral  reflec- 
tions. '  Clarke. 

MOR'AL-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  moral  or  ethical  sense ; 
froni  a  moral  point  of  view;  ethicallv ;  as, 
"  Morally  beautiful "  ;  "  Morally  wrong.' 

2.  Virtuously  ;  honestly ;  in  obedience  to  the 
moral  or  divine  law. 

To  take  away  rewards  and  punishments  is  only  pleasing 
to  a  man  who  resolves  not  to  live  morally.  Dryden. 

3.  According  to  the  usual  course  of  things ; 
according  to  common  experience  and  judgment ; 
as,  "  Morally  certain  "  ;  "  Morally  impossible." 

Political  reason  is  a  computing  principle  — adding,  sub- 
tracting, multiplying,  and  dividing  morally,  and  not  meta- 
physically or  mathematically.  Burke. 

MOR' AhS,  n. pi.  [See  Moral.]  1.  The  practice 
of  the  duties  of  life ;  obedience  to  the  moral  law ; 
morality  ;  —  ethics ;  moral  philosophy. 

What  can  laws  do  without  morals?  Franklin. 

2.  Course  of  life ;  behavior  ;  conduct ;  man- 
ners. 

As  corrupt  in  their  morals  as  vice  could  make  them.     South. 

Syn.— See  Moralitv. 

MO-RJi'Jil'4,  «.  The  old  Bohemian  goddess  of 
winter  and  of  death  :  —  the  Maryana  of  Scan- 
dinavia. 

J9fg=  A  grand  yearly  festival  was  celebrated  in  honor 
of  this  goddess"  in  the  month  of  March.  Her  image 
was  conveyed  solemnly  to  the  nearest  brook  or  rivu- 
let, and  thrown  into  it  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the 
people  :  thus  symbolizing  the  end  of  winter  and  the 
return  of  spring.     Orimm. 

MO-RAsS',  n.  [Norm.  Fr.  maras ;  Fr.  marais.  — 
Ooth.  marisaiw;  A.  S.  mersc;  Ger.  morast; 
Dut.  moer,  or  moeras  ;  Sw.  moras.']  A  fen ;  a 
bog  ;  a  moor  ;  a  marsh  ;  a  quagmire ;  swamp. 

The  false  morasn 
In  quivering  undulations  yields  beneoth 
Thy  burden,  in  the  miry  gulf  enclosed.        Shenftone. 

MO-RAsS'-ORE,  n.    Bog  iron-ore.        Buchanan. 
MO-RAsS'Y,  «.    Moorish;  marshy.  Pennant. 

t  MO-RA'TION  (-shun),  n.  [L.  moratio,  from  mo- 
rdri,  to  delay.]     Delay ;  retardation.     Brotcne. 

MO-RAVJ-AN,  n.  One  of  a  religious  sect,  called 
United  Brethren  and  Hermhuters,  protected  in 
1722  by  Count  Zinzendorf ; — the  earliest  of  them 
belonging  to  Moravia.  Buck. 


MO-RA'Vl-AN,  a. 
Moravians. 


Relating  to  Moravia  or  to  the 
Buck. 


A.  E,  !,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  t),  ^,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  0.  V,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,   FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR.  HER- 
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MO-RA'VI-AN-IsM,  n.  The  principles  of  the 
Moravians  or  United  Brethren.  CIt.  Oh, 

A1UR'U|U,  a.  [L.  morbidii.1 ;  morbus,  a  disease; 
mors,  death  ;  Fr.  morbide.]  Diseased  ;  sickly  ; 
unsound  ;  unhealthy ;  ill ;  as,  "  A  morbid  sensi- 
bility " ;  "  Morbid  humors." 

Of  moHnil  hue  his  feature*,  sunk  and  aad.     Thornton. 

Syn.  —  See  Sick. 

MOR-Bl-DEZ'ZA  (nior-b^-dfit's?),  n.  \\t.,  softness, 
niceness.']  {Paint.  &  ScuI/k)  Softness  aiid  deli- 
cacy of  style  in  the  coloring  of  flesh.     FairhoU. 

MQR-bIu'I-TY,  n.    Morbidness.  MotUh.  Rev. 

MOR'B|D-LV,  ad.    In  a  morbid  manner.  Ec.  Itev. 

MOR'B|D-NfiSS,  n.    The  state  of  being  morbid. 

MQR-BlF'IC,         )  a.     [Fr.  morbijique,  from  L. 
MOR-bIf'1-CAL,  )  morbus,  disease,  and  facio,  to 
make.]     Causing  disease  ;  noxious. 

Nothing  but  the  removal  of  the  feverish  and  nu>rb(/ic  mat- 
ter within,  can  carry  off  the  distemper.  South. 

MOR-bIl'LOI,S,  a.  [L.  morbiUi,  measles,  from 
morbus,  a  disease.]  (Med.)  Having  the  char- 
acter or  appearance  of  the  measles ;  affected  with 
the  measles ;  measly.  Dunglison. 

MOR-BOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  morbosus;  morbus,  a 
disease.]  Proceeding  from  disease ;  diseased ; 
not  healthy ;  morbid,     [u.]  Ray. 

t  M0R-B6s'1-TY,  n.  [L.  morbositas.]  The  state 
of  being  morbose  or  diseased.  Browne. 

t  MOR'BV-l6NT,  a.    Full  of  disease.  Bailey. 

MOR-C^EJiU'  {m6x-i6'),n.;  \i\..  morceaux.  [Fr.] 
A  small  piece  ;  a  bit ;  a  morsel.  Boiste. 

MOR-CHEL'LA,  n.  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  eatable 
fungi ;  morel.  Loudon. 

MOR-DA'CIOUS  (-da'slius,  66),  a.  [L.  mordax,  mor- 
dacis  ;  It.  mordace ;  Sp.  7nordaz.]  Biting ;  apt 
to  bite  ;  pungent :  —  sarcastic ;  severe.    Evelyn. 

MOR-DA'CIOIJS-LV  (inor-da'shys-l?),  ad.  .  Biting- 
ly  ;  sarcastically.  Waterhouse. 

MQR-DA^'I-TV,  n.  [L.  mordacitas ;  mordeo,  to 
bite ;  It.  mordacita  ;  Sp.  mordacidad ;  Fr.  mor- 
dacite.']     Quality  of  being  mordacious.     Bacon. 

MOR'DANT,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  mordeo,  to  bite.] 

1.  A  chemical  base  used  in  calico-printing  to 
fix  the  colors  ;  a  liquid  mixture  used  in  dyeing, 
which  enables  the  color  to  combine  permanent- 
ly with  the  textile  fabric.  Simmonds. 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  are  the  most  important  mor- 
dantt.  Brande. 

2.  An  adhesive  for  fixing  gold-leaf.     Wright. 

m5r'DANT,  r.  o.  To  imbue  or  supply  with  a 
mordant.  Brande. 

MOR'DANT,  a.     1.  Biting;  nipping;  sharp;  sar- 
castic ;  keen  ;  mordacious.  Clarke. 
2.  Tending  to  fix  colors,  as  in  dyeing.  Clarke. 

MOR'D/\NT-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  mordant. 

MQR-DEL'L.A,  n.  [L.  mordeo,  to  bite.]  {Ent.) 
.  A  Linnman  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  general  form  of  the  body, 
which  is  elevated  *and  arched,  with  the  head 
low,  and  remarkable  for  their  extreme  agility 
and  their  tenacious  and  painful  bite.      Brande, 

MOR-nF.Jf'TF.,n.  [It.]  (A/m*.)  A  grace  effected 
by  turning  upon  a  note,  or  by  alternating  the 
principal  note  several  times  with  the  note  above 
or  below ;  —  in  the  former  case  called  the  Italian, 
in  the  latter  the  German,  mordetU.         Warner. 

t  MOR'Dl-CAN-CY,  n.    Mordacity.  Evelyn. 

t  MciR'DI-CANT,  a.  Biting;  acrid;  corrosive; 
mordacious.  Boyle. 

Mt)R-Dl-CA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  mordicatio.]  The  act 
of  corroding  or  biting,     [it.]  Bacon. 

tMOR'D|-CA-TIVE,  a.     That  bites.  Holland. 

MURE,  a.  [A.  S.  more,  mara,  maer,  andmic ;  Oer. 
mehr  •,  Dut.  meer  ;  Dan.  mere;  Sw.  mer,  mcra. 
—  Skinner  sugjgests  L.  major,  greater.] 

1.  Greater  in  degree,  amount,  intensity,  or 
quality  ;  —  comparative  of  much  and  some. 

Let  there  more  work  be  laid  upon  the  men.       Exod.  v.  9. 

2.  In  greater  ntimhers  ;  —  comparative  of 
many ;  as,  "  More  men  " ;  "  More  virtues." 


Thcjr  are  more  In  number  than  the  tond.     Pi.  ctzxIx.  IR. 

3.  Greater;  —  applied  to  collective  nouns,  [u.] 

The  »ioi-e  part  advised  to  depart.  Acts  xxvii.  1:;. 

4.  Added ;  additional ;  besides  ;  as,  "  Three 
more  men  "  ;  *'  One  word  more." 

HVMore,  when  the  cninparntive  of  much,  and  de- 
nntiiii;  a  isrealcr  qiiantily,  decree,  Ilc,  ih  joined  with 
a  noun  in  ttie  siuRuliir  niinilicr ;  but  wlion  the  rnm- 
paralive  of  mawy,  and  denoting  a  greater  nunilH-r,  Is 
joined  witli  a  noun  in  tbo  plural;  at,  "Mare  pro|>- 
erty  "  ;  "  More  men." 

MURE,  ad.    1.  To  a  greater  degree. 

He  loved  also  Rachel  more  than  I>eah.  Otn.  xxix.  30. 

i^-  It  is  used  before  an  adjective  to  form  the  com- 
parative degree,  being  eipiivalent  to  the  teriuiuatiun 
«r  ;  as,  "  More  wise,"  same  as  leUer 

Happy  here,  and  more  happy  hereafter.  Bacon. 

2.  Again  ;  a  second,  or  another  time. 

Little  did  I  think  that  I  should  ever  have  busineu  of  this 
kind  on  my  hands  more.  Tatler. 

More  and  more,  with  continual  increase  of  degree 
or  quantity.   "  Feeling  more  and  more  in  himself  the 

weight  of  time."    Wetton Vo    more,  no    longer; 

passed  away  ;  gone.  "  Cassius  is  no  more."  Shak. — 
The  more,  by  as  much  as  ;  by  so  much  ;  as,  "  TTie  more 
we  urge  him,  the  more  he  resists." —  The  more,  all  the 
more^  more  notwithstanding;  more  in  spite  of,  or  in 
consequence  of.  «« And  they  hated  him  yet  the  more." 
Oen.  xxxvii.  5. 

MURE,  n.    1.  A  greater  quantity  ;  greater  degree. 

When  lust  of  getting  more  will  have  no  end.         Dryden. 

2.  Greater  thing ;  other  thing ;  something 
else  or  further  ;  as,  "  What  more  could  we  do  ? 


fMURE,  V.  a.    To  make  more, 
make  more,  he  moreth." 


"  What  he  will 
Gower. 


MURE,  n.  [A.  S.  mor.l  A  hill.  [Local,  Eng.] 
[Used  in  composition,  as  moreland.]         Upton. 

MURE,  n.  A  root.  [Gloucestershire,  Eng.]   Grose. 

MQ-REEN',  n.  A  kind  of  worsted  stuff  used  for 
curtains,  ladies'  petticoats,  &c.  Todd. 

MO-REL',  n.     [It.  morcUa  ;  Fr.  morclle.]      (Bot.) 

1.  A  genus  of  eatable  fungi ;  Morchella ;  — 
a  name  applied  particularly  to  Morchella  escu- 
Icnta.  Lotidon. 

2.  Garden  nightshade ;  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Solanum  ;  Solaniim  nigrtnn.  Wright. 

3.  A  kind  of  cherry  ;  morello.         Simmotids. 

MURE'LAND,  n.  [A.  S.  morland ;  mor,  a  hill, 
and  laiid,  land.]    A  hilly  country.  Johnson. 

MO-REL'LU,  n.  ifiot.)  A  species  of  acid,  juicy 
cherry.  P.  Cyc. 

MO'RE  MjJ-JO'RUM.  [L.]  After  the  manner 
of  our  ancestors.  Hamilton. 

t  MURE'N^ISS,  n.    Greatness.  WickUfe. 

MURE-O'V^R,  co»y.  or  ad.  [more  and  over.] 
Beyond  what  has  been  mentioned  ;  further  J  be- 
sides ;  likewise ;  also ;  over  and  above. 

Moreover,  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned.     P*.  xix.  II. 


MQ-RESK',  a.    Moresque. 


Cotgrave. 


MO-RfisaUE'  (mo-r«8k').  o-  [F«".  moresque  ;  It. 
moresco,  from  Aloro,  a  Moor.J  Done  after  the 
manner  of  the  Moors ;  Moorish ;  morisco ;  ara- 
besque ;  —  applied  to  fancy  ornaments,  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  of  foliage,  flowers,  fruits,  &c. 

MQ-RESaUE'  (mo-r8sk'),  n.  {Paint.  &  S<nilp.)  A 
style  of  decoration  much  used  by  the  Moors 
or  Arabs,  first  introduced  about  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, in  which  foliage,  fruit,  flowers,  &c.,  with- 
out the  introduction  of  the  figure  of  any  animal, 
are  combined  by  springing  out  of  each  other ; 
arabesque.  —  See  Arauesque.  Brande. 

MOR-GA'NA  FA'TA.    See  Fata  Morgana. 

MUR-GA-NAT'IC,  a.  [A.  S.  morgan-gifu  ;  mor- 
gcn,  morning,  and  gifu,  gift ;  Ger.  mnrgetigabe  ; 
Dut.  morgcn-gave,  or  gifte ;  Dan.  morgen-gave  ; 
Sw.  morgon-gqfwa.  —  LiOV/'L.morgen-gefHi,  mor- 
ganatira,  a  morning  gift,  a  kind  of  ao«Ty  paid 
on  the  morning  before  or  after  marriage ;  —  said 
to  be  derived  from  Goth,  morg/tm,  to  shorten. 
Brande.]  Applied  to  a  marriage,  otherwise 
called  a  left-handed  marriage. 

A  morganaUc  marriage  is  one  between  a  man  of 
8U|>erior  and  a  woman  of  inferior,  rank,  in  whirh  it 
is  stipulated  that  the  latter  and  her  children  shall  not 


enjoy  the  rank  nor  inherit  tli«  poMMaiona  of  her  hna 
band.  Brmmde. 

A  marriage  U  railed  morfamatie  when  the  morfrn-«ift,  or 
m<iriiiug-gift  or  dowry,  was  givin  and  rrc<;ivi'd  in  U«-u  of  all 
othf-r  dowry,  and  also  of  rights  urinhcnUnce,  Uial  inlclil  fall 
tu  the  uaue  of  auch  marriage.  kieharttmm. 

MOR-GA-NAt'i-CAL-LV,  ad.  After  the  manner 
of  a  morganatic  alliance.  Ogittie. 

MOr'gAy,  h.  {Ich.)  The  rough  hound-fish  ;  a 
species  of  shark  ;  Scylltum  ranicula.       YarrelL 

t  MUR'GLAV,  n.  [Fr.  mort,  death,  and  glaire,  a 
sword.]  A  two-handed  broadsword;  a  glay 
more  or  claymore.  Aituworth 

MUR'GRAV,  n.     (Ich.)  The  morgay.  Wright. 

MOROUK  (morg),  n.  [Fr.l  A  place,  as  in  many 
French  towns,  where  tlie  bodies  of  persona 
found  dead  are  exposed,  that  their  friends  may 
claim  them.  Brande. 

MU'R|-A,  n.  [Gr.  /i«p/a,  folly.]   Idiocy,  [b.]  HaJL 

MuR'J-bOND,  p.  a.  [L.  morihundus;  morior,  to 
die.]    About  to  die  ;  dying,    [u.]      Wordsworth. 

MUR'I-BOnd,  n.    A  dying  person,   [r.]    Wrig/U. 

t  MO-RI^'PR-AtE,  r.  n.  [L.  morigeror,  moriger- 
atus.]     To  be  obsequious.  Cockeram. 

t  MO-Rlp-^R-A'TIQN,  M.  [L.  morigeratio.]  Obe- 
dience ;  obsequiousness. 

Not  that  I  can  tax  or  condemn  the  ntorigtrutum  or  appli- 
cation of  learned  men  to  men  of  fortune.  Bacon. 

t  MQ-Rl9'5R-uC'8,  a.  [L.  morigena.]  Obedient : 
obsequious ;  civiL  BuUokar. 

m6r'|L,  n.  {Bot.)  A  mushroom  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut.  —  See  Morel.  Smart. 

MQ-rIl'LI-FuRM,  o.  Having  the  form  of  the 
raoril,  or  mushroom.  Mawtder. 

MQ-RlL'LON,  n.  [Fr^  {Omith.)  The  golden- 
eye,  a  kind  of  duck  ;  Clangula  rulgaria.    YarrelL 

MU'R|NE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  coloring  principle  of 
fustic ;  a  yellow  coloring  matter  obtained  from 
the  Moms  tinctoria.  Ure. 

MCR'I-NfeL,  n.  {Omith.)  The  golden  plover; 
the  dotterel ;  Charadriua  morinelltu.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MQ-RTn'GA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  found 
in  the  tiast  Indies  and  Arabia,  one  species  of 
which  {Moringa  pterygosperma)  yields  the  ben- 
nut.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MU'Rl-ftN,  n.  [It.  morione;  Fr.  &  Sp.  morion.'] 
{Armor.)  An  iron  head-piece,  or  cap  without 
beaver  or  visor  ;  a  burganet ;  a  helmet.  Raieigh. 

MO-RIs'CU,  n.  [Sp.,  from  Moro,  a  Moor;  Old 
Fr.  morisaue.] 

1.  The  Moorish  language.  Skelton. 

2.  A  Moorish  dance  ;  morris-dance.    Blount. 

3.  A  dancer  of  the  Moorish  dance.  Shak, 

MQ-Rls'CU,  a.    Moresque.  Todd. 

t  MOR'KJN,  n.  fSw.  murken,  putrefied  ;  —  or  Fr. 
mort,  dead,  anu  kin,  kind.]  A  wild  beast  dead 
through  sickness  or  mischance. 

Could  he  not  sacrilce 
Some  sorry  morkiu  that  unbidden  dieo.        £)>.  HalL 

M5r'L|NG,  n.  [Fr.  mort,  dead.]  Wool  plucked 
from  a  dead  sheep  ;  mortling.  Aitutcorth. 

fMUR'MAL,  n.  [l,o\v  h.  ma  I  um-mortuum  ;  Old 
Fr.  maiix-morf:.]  A  cancer  or  gangrene. 
"  Mormal  on  his  shin."  Bi  Jonson. 

f  MOR'MU,  n.  [Gr.  fopiiw,  a  hideous  mask,  a 
spectre.]  A  bugbear  ;  a  false  terror.  Hammond. 

MUR'MQN,  n.  [Gr.  jiop/niy,  a  mask.]  {Ornith.) 
A  short-winged,  web-footed  seabird,  of  the  auk 
family,  and  genus  FratcrcuLt,  the  bill  of  which 
has  the  strange  appearance  of  a  mask ;  the 
Labrador  auk ;  common  puffin  ;  colter-neb ; 
Fratercuia  arctica,  TarreO. 

MSR'MQN,  n.  {Ecel.  Hist.)  One  of  a  religious 
sect,  called  also  Mormonites,  and  Latter-day- 
saints,  that  first  appeared  in  the  United  States 
about  1830,  founded  by  Joseph  Smith,  who 
claimed  to  have  found  a  supplemental  revelation 
to  that  coutninod  in  the  Bible,  written  by  a 
prophet  named  Mormon,  and  called  the  "  Book 
of  Mormon,"  first  published  in  IKiO.     Burtlett. 

m6r'MQN-ITE,  w.     A  Mormon.  —  See  Mormon. 
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Sharp-nosed  Nile  mormyrus 
(Mormpnts  ojcyrliynchtL"'). 


MOB'MY-ROs.n. 
[Gr.  //op/<iipo{.] 
(Ich.)  A  genus 
of  malacopte- 
rygious  fishes, 
allied  to  the 
pike  family ;  found  only  in  Africa.    Brande. 

\l6nN,  n.  [Goth,  maurgim ;  A.  S.  marne,  maraene, 
merqen,  merigen,  mericn,  morgcn ;  Ger.,  Dut., 
<Sr  ban.  morgen  ;  Sw.  morgon  ;  Icel.  morgun.  — 
"  Tooke's  researches  are  most  happy.  Morrow, 
morn,  and  morning  were,  in  Old  English,  writ- 
ten morew,  morewti,  morewende;  in  A.  S.  as 
above ;  and  he  believes  them  to  be  past  tense  and 
past  part,  of  the  Goth,  and  A.  S.  verb  merjan, 
merrun,  mirran,  myrran,  to  disperse,  to  spread 
abroad,  to  scatter ;  morr,  the  regular  past  tense 
of  this  verb,  pronounced  and  written  morwe, 
morew,  and  subsequently  morowe,  morrow,  by 
adding  the  participial  termination,  en,  merg- 
en,  merien,  mer'n,  marg-en,  mar'n,  morg-en, 
morn',  or  morewen,  morew'n,  mor'n.  Morrow 
and  m^m,  then,  have  the  same  meaning,  viz., 
dissipated,  dispersed,  as  clouds  or  darkness, 
whose  dispersion,  or  the  time  when  they  are 
dispersed,  these  words  express.  Morning,  the 
pres.  part  myrrende.  Old  Eng.  morewende  (cnde, 
as  usual,  converted  into  ing),  as  in  Chaucer, 
morwening  ;  thence  moreicing,  morwing,  morn- 
ing." Richardson.']  The  first  part  of  the  day ; 
the  morning.     [Poetic] 

The  cock  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom.  Shak. 

But  who  the  melodies  of  mom  can  tell?  Beattie. 

The  mom  is  up  again ,  the  dewy  morn, 

"With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom.     Byron. 

MORJVE  (mor-na'),  n.    [Ft.,  from  morne,  blunted.] 

1.  The  head  of  the  lance  used  in  tilting,  or 
other  peaceful  encounters  of  arms,  which  was 
curved,  so  that  an  adversary  might  be  unhorsed, 
but  not  wounded,  by  a  stroke.  FairhoU. 

2.  (Her.)  A  lion  rampant,  when  depicted  with 
no  tongue,  teeth,  or  claws.  Ogilvie. 

MORN'lNG,  n.  [Goth,  maurgins ;  A.  S.  marne, 
margene,  morgen,  &c.  —  See  Morn.] 

1.  The  time  from  dawn  to  the  end  of  the  first 
fourth  part  of  the  sun's  daily  course  above  the 
horizon  ;  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

Be  with  me  betimes  in  the  morning.  Shak. 

Awake!  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us:  we  lose  the  prime  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 
Is  not  that  the  morning  which  breaks  yonder? 

2.  (Astron.)  The  first  half  of  the  day,  from 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  till  twelve  at  noon. 

3.  The  forenoon  ;  the  time  before  dinner. 

4.  The  early  part ;  the  spring  time  ;  as,  "  The 
morning  of  life  "  ;  "  The  morning  of  the  year." 

MORN'lNG,  a.  1.  Being  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day ;  pertaining  to  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

She  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew.  Shak. 

2.  Noting  the  time  before  dinner;  as,  "Morn- 
ing calls  "  ;  "  Morning  receptions." 

MORN'ING-GLO'RV,  n.  {Bot.)  A  vine  of  the  Con- 
volvulus family,  common  about  dwellings,  which 
has  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  bears  a  funnel- 
form  flower,  varying  from  purple  to  white ;  Ipo- 
mcea  purpurea.  Gray. 

MORN'jNG-GoWn,  n.  A  loose  or  undress  gown 
for  the  morning.  Addison. 

MORN'JNG-lAnd,  n.  The  East,  the  Orient,  as 
opposed  to  Evening-land,  or  the  West. 

MORN'ING-STAR,  n.  1.  The  planet  Venus, 
when  it  rises  before  the  sun  ;  Lucifer. 

Now  the  bright  morninij-star,  day's  harbinger. 

Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 

The  flowery  ilay.  Milton. 

2.  (Ancient  Armor.)  A  weapon  consisting  of 
a  staff  from  which  was  suspended,  by  a  chain, 
a  ball  covered  with  spikes ;  —  also  called  a 
"  holy  water  sprinkler,"  from  the  way  it  drew 
blood.  FairhoU. 

MO'RO,  n.  [It.,  from  Gr. '  j«<5,oov ;  L.  morus,  the 
mulberry.]  {Med.)  A  small  abscess  or  tumor, 
resembling  a  mulberry.  Dunglison. 

MO  ROC'CO,  n.  A  fine  sort  of  fancy  leather, 
made  from  goats'  skins  tanned  with  sumac  and 
dyed ;  —  so  called  from  its  being  first  prepared 
in  Morocco.  Simnionds. 


Milton. 


MO-r5c'CO,  a.  Relating  to  Morocco,  or  to  a 
kind  of  leather  so  called.  Ash, 

t  MO-ROL'O-gjy,  n.  A  foolish  speech ;  non- 
sense. Ash, 

MO'RON,  n,  {Zoul.)  An  animal  of  the  salaman- 
der kind.  Goldsmith, 

MO-RONE',  n.  [Gr.  ii6pov,  the  mulberry;  L  mo- 
rus, and  morum  ;  It.  moro.]  The  color  of  the 
unripe  mulberry  ;  a  deep  crimson.  Smart. 

MO-ROSE',  a,  [L.  morosus,  from  mos,  moris,  man- 
ner, habit,  —  hence  applied  to  one  excessively 
addicted  to  any  peculiar  way  or  humor  of  his 
own  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  moroso  ;  Fr.  morose.]  Sour  of 
temper  ;  severe ;  peevish ;  sullen ;  splenetic  ; 
austere  ;  gloomy ;  fretful ;  self-willed. 

A  morose,  ill-conditioned,  ill-natured  person.         South. 

Without  these  precautions,  the  man  degenerates  into  a 
cynic,  the  woman  into  a  coquette;  the  man  grows  sullen  and 
morose,  the  woman  impertinent.  Spectator. 

His  learning  produced  not  a  morose  self-complacency,  but 
a  lovely  aS'ability ,  and  a  desire  to  teach  others  the  glad  tidings 
of  joy.  Uorne. 

Syn.  — See  Harsh. 

MO-R6se'L.Y,  ad.  In  a  morose  manner ;  sourly  ; 
sullenly  ;  peevishly  ;  severely.  Johnson. 

MO-ROSE'N?SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  mo- 
rose ;  sourness  of  temper  ;  sullenness. 

Take  care  that  no  sourness  and  moroseness  mingle  with 
our  serious  frame  of  mind.  Ji'elson. 

MO-RO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  /Jtipuaij ;  liiopif,  foolish.] 
{Med.)  Fatuity;  idiocy.  Dunglison. 

MO-ROS'l-TY,  n.  [L.  morositas;  Fr.  morositp.'] 
Moroseness;  sullenness,     [r.]  Shak. 

tMOR'O-SOPH,  n.  [Gr.  ii<Dpa(,  dull,  and  a,i<l>6s, 
skilful.]     A  philosophical  or  learned  fool.  Ozelt. 

t  MO-RO'SOyS,  a.    Morose ;  sullen.  Selden, 

MOR'OX-ITE,  w.  [Gn/zopov,  the  mulberry.]  (Min,) 
A  native  phosphate  of  lime ;  a  greenish-blue 
variety  of  apatite.  Dana, 

MO-ROX'Y-LATE,  n,  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of 
moroxylic  acid  and  a  base.  Hamilton. 

M6r-OX-YL'IC,  a.  [Fr.  moroxylique.']  {Chem.) 
Noting  an  acid,  combined  with  lime,  in  the  bark 
of  the  white  mulberry.  Brande. 

MOR'PHEUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Mop^fr?  ;  iiopij»'i,  a 
form,  an  image,  as  in  dreams.]  {Myth.)  The 
god  of  dreams ;  the  son  of  Somnus,  who  pre- 
sided over  sleep. 

Or  likest  hovering  dreams. 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train.       Milton. 

MOR'PHEW  (mor'fu),  n,  [Low  L.  morphea  ;  It. 
morfea ;  Fr.  morphee,']  (Med,)  A  scurf  or  cu- 
taneous disease  on  the  face.  Bp,  Hall, 

MOR'PHEW,  V,  a.    To  cover  with  scurf.  Bp,  Hall. 

MOR'PHl-A,  n.  [Gr.  Mop^fuj,  the  god  of  dreams.] 
{Chem,)  The  narcotic  principle  of  opium;  a 
powerful  anodyne ;  morphine.  Brande. 

MOR'PHINE,  n.  [Fr.]  {Chem,)  A  narcotic  sub- 
stance derived  from  opium  ;  morphia.       Prout. 

MdRPH'NUS,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  Accipitres  and  family  FalconidcB  ;  ea- 
gle-hawk. Eng.  Cyc. 

MOR-PHO-LO^'IC,         ^a.    Relating  to  morphol- 
MOR-PHO-LOQf'l-CAL,  >  ogy.  Hooker. 

In  a  morphologi- 
Bumet. 


MOR-PHO-L6g}'l-CAL-LY,  ad. 
cal  manner. 


MOR-PHOL'O-^IST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in,  or 
who  writes  upon,  morphology.  Ogilvie, 

MOR-PHOT/O-^Y,  n,  [Gr.  //opifi),  a  form,  and 
Xdyoi,  a  discourse.]  {Bot,)  That  branch  of  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  the  laws  that  regulate  the 
forms  assumed  by  plants  and  animals ;  the  sci- 
ence of  form  in  the  organic  kingdoms.  Eng,  Cyc, 

MOR-PCnK'^E,  n,  A  native  pleasure  boat  of  the 
Ganges,  elegantly  decorated,  and  having  numer- 
ous paddles.  Ogilvie. 

MOR'RHU-A,  n.  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
order  Malacopterygii,  of  which  the  common 
cod-fish  {Morrhua  vulgaris)  may  be  regarded  as 
the  type.  Yarrell. 

MOR'RICE,  n.    See  Morris-dance. 

MOR'RIS,  w.    {Ich.)  A  remarkable  fish  of  the  eel 


tribe,  of  the  genus  Leptocephalus,  with  a  slen- 
der body  compressed  as  thin  as  tape ;  Lepto- 
cephalus Morrisii.  Yarrell, 
MOR'RJS,  n.  [It.  moresca;  Sp.  morisco ;  Fi.  mo- 
resque.'] 

1.  A  kind  of  dance  ;  morris-dance;—  written 
also  mor rice.     "A  mom's  at  Msiy-day."     Sliak. 

2.  A  kind  of  game;  —  usually  called  nine- 
men^s  morris,  or  Jive-penny  morris.  Shak. 

JVine  men^s  morris,  a  kind  of  play  with  nine-hnleg 
in  the  ground;  merils  ; — called  !i\so  Jire-penny  mor- 
ris:—  also,  a  similar  game  played  on  a  board.  —  See 
Nine-holes. 

The  nine-men's  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud.  Shot. 

MOR'RIS-DAnCE,  n.  [Moorish  or  Morisco  dance.] 
A  dance,  in  imitation  of  the  Moors,  practised 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  performers  having  bells 
§xed  to  their  feet.  —  Written  also  morr  ice-dance, 
and  formerly  spelt  moriske-dance. 

No,  with  no  more  than  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a  Whitsun  morris-dance. 


mor'ris-dAn^-^r,  n. 
morris-dance. 


Shak. 

One   who    dances  the 
Shak. 


MOR'RIS-OANg'JNG,  n.     The  act  of  dancing  the 

morris-dance.  Ash- 

MOR'RIS-PIKE,  n.    A  Moorish  pike.  Shak, 

MOR'ROW,  n.     [A.  S.  morgen,  —  See  Morn.1 

1.  In  its  original  meaning,  the  approacning 
morning.  "  Good-night,  till  it  be  morrow,"  Shak, 

2.  The  day  after  the  present  day,  or  the  day 
after  a  specified  day. 

The  Lord  did  that  thing  on  the  morrow.       Kxod.  ix.  6. 
To-morrow,  n,  and  ad.,  on  the  day  after  this  current 
day;  the  day  after  this  day. 

To-morrow  shall  this  sign  be.  jBxorf.  viii.  23. 

Our  yesterday's  to-monow  now  is  gone.  Cowleji. 

Oood  morrov),  good  morning;  —  a  term   of  salu- 
tation. 

M'or^,  n.  [L.]  {Roman  Myth,)  The  goddess  of 
Death,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  lower  world, 
born  of  Night,  without  a  sire.  Anthon, 

MORSE,.  M.  (Zoal.)  A  sea-horse,  or  walrus,  found 
in  the  arctic  regions.  —  See  Walrus.  Bell. 

MORSE,  n.  [L.  mordeo,  to  bite.]  The  clasp  or 
fastening  of  a  cape,  frequently  made  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  sometimes  containing  repre- 
sentations of  the  sacred  mysteries.       FairhoU, 

MOR'SgL,  n.  [L.  morsus,  a  bite  ;  mordeo,  to  bite ; 
Fr.  morceau  ;  Old  Fr.  morsel,  or  morcel.] 

1.  A  piece  fit  for  the  mouth  ;   a  mouthful ;   a 
bite  ;  a  small  piece  of  food  ;  a  small  meal. 

A  letter  to  the  keeper  of  the  lion  requested  that  it  may  b« 
the  first  morsel  put  into  his  mouth.  Addison. 

2.  A  small  quantity  of  any  thing.     "  Morsels 
of  native  and  pure  gold."  Boyle. 

fMOR-Sj-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  morsus,  a  bite.]  The 
act  of  gnawing  ;  morsure.  Seager. 

MOR'SURE  (mtir'shur),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  mordeo, 
to  bite.]     The  act  of  biting.  Johnson. 

MORT,  n.  1.  [Fr.  7nort,  death,  from  L.  mors,  mor- 
tis.]   A  tune  sounded  at  the  death  of  the  game. 

To  sigh  as  't  were 
The  mart  o'  th'  deer.  Shak. 

2.  [Icel.  morgt,]    A  great  quantity.     [Collo- 
quial in  many  parts  of  En*.]  Johnson. 

3.  A  salmon  in  its  third  year;  —  so  used  in 
some  parts  of  England.  Todd, 

MOR'TAL,  a,  [L.  mortalis,  from  mors,  death; 
It.  mortale  ;  Sp.  mortal;  Fr.  mortel.] 

1.  Subject  to  death  ;  destined  to  die. 

The  day  thou  eat'st  thereof,  my  sole  command 

Traiisgrest,  inevitably  thou  shalt  die; 

From  that  day  mortal.  Mdton. 

2.  Deadly  ;  destructive ;  fatal ;  causing  death ; 
as,  "  A  mortal  poison  " ;    "A  mortal  foe." 

The  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe.     Muton, 

3.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  death  ;  final. 

Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour.  Pope. 

4.  Punishable  by  death  ;  as,  "A  mortal  sin." 

5.  Human,  as  opposed  to  divine  or  immortal. 

They  have  more  in  them  than  mortal  knowledge.     Shak. 

6.  Extreme;  violent;  as,  "A  worte/ fright." 

7.  Vexing  ;  trying  one's  patience.    [Vulgar.] 
Six  moHal  hours  did  I  endure  her  loquacity.         W.  SeotU 

Syn.  — See  Deadly,  Final. 
MOR'TAL,  n.    A  man  ;  a  human  b^ing. 
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MORTALITY 

MQlt-TAL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  tnortaUtas;  It.  mortali- 
ta ;  Sp.  tnortalidad ;  Fr.  mortality.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  mortal,  or  of  being  sub- 
ject to  death. 

When  I  law  her  die, 
I  then  did  tlilnic  on  your  luortaliti/.  Careic. 

2.  Death  ;  destruction  ;  corruption. 

Wlpeitftnti  it  «mella  of  nior(a/i(v.  Shot. 

3.  Frequency  of  death  ;  number  of  deaths  in 
proportion  to  population.  "  The  year  1592  being 
a  time  of  great  mortality"  Gratint. 

4.  Human  nature  ;  humanity.  "  These  tears, 
mortality's  relief."     [u.]  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Death. 

MOR'TAL-!ZE,».  a.  To  make  mortal,  [r.]  Brome. 

MOR'TAL-LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  mortal  manner ;    fa- 
tally ;  irrecoverably  ;  so  as  to  cause  death  j    as, 
"  Atortally  wounded." 
2.  Extremely  ;  to  extremity  ;  intensely. 

Adrian  mortallii  envied  poets,  painters,  and  artificers,  in 
worlis  wherein  he  had  a  vein  to  excel.  Bacon. 

MOR'TAL-NfiSS,  n.    Mortality.  Savile. 

MOR'TAR,  n.  [L.  mortarium;  It.  mortar io;  Sp. 
mortero  ;  Fr.  mortier.  —  A.  S.  mortcre  ;  Ger. 
m"/raer.] 

1.  A  strong  vessel  in  which  substances  are 
pounded  and  pulverized  with  a  pestle.      Bacon. 

2.  A  short,  wide  piece  of  ordnance  or  cannon 
for  throwing  bombs,  grape-shot,  &c.    Campbell. 

MOR'TAR,  n.  [Dut.  mortel ;  Ger.  mflrtel.  —  Gael. 
mortal.  —  Fr.  mortier.]  Cement  for  the  junc- 
tion of  stones  and  bricks,  usually  made  of  lime, 
sand,  and  water.  Mortimer. 

MOK'TAR-PIECE,  n.  A  sort  of  short,  thick  can- 
non ;  a  mortar.  —  See  Moutak,  No.  2.      Shak. 

t  MOR'TAR,  n.  [Fr.  mortier.]  A  small  wax 
chamber-light.  Chaucer. 

MORT'GA(jfE  (mijr'gsij),  n.  [Fr.  mortgage ;  mort, 
dead,  and  gage,  a  pledge.]    {Laic.) 

1.  A  dead  or  unproductive  pledge ;  a  grant  or 
conveyance  of  an  estate  or  property  to  a  creditor, 
for  the  security  of  debt,  and  to  become  void  on 
payment  of  it ;  —  called  dead,  in  old  English  law, 
because  the  contract  was,  that  the  fruits  or  rents 
arising  from  the  thing  pledged  should  not  go 
towards  paying  off  the  demand  for  which  it  was 
pledged.  Burrill. 

i^- According  to  Littleton,  Coke,  and  others,  a 
mort^a/re  is  so  railed  {dead  pledge)  because,  in  casi?  of 
nnn-paymont  of  the  deht  at  the  time  llniitud,  the  land 
was  forever  </»<</, and  gone  from  the  inortgageor ;  and 
in  case  of  payment  it  became  dead  as  to  the  murteaeee. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pledged. 

The  land  is  given  in  morti/uge  only,  with  ftill  intention 
to  be  redeemed  within  one  year.  liacon. 

MORT'GA^E   (mor'ggij),   v.  a.      \i.   MOUTOAOED  ; 

pp.    MOllTOAOING,    MOUTOAOED.]       (LaW.)      To 

make  over  to  a  creditor  as  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt ;  to  pledge  or  make  liable  for  the 
p^ment  of  a  debt  at  the  end  of  a  given  time. 
"  His  land  mortgaged."  Bp.  Hall. 

MORT'GA^B-DEED,  n.  {Law.)  A  deed  given  by 
way  of  mortgage.  Story. 

MORT-GA-giEE'  (miir-gsi-j5'),  n.  A  person  to 
whom  a  mortgage  is  given.  Burrill. 

MORT-GAQE-dR'  (mor-gsi-jor',  130),  n.  {Law.)  One 
who  gives  a  mortgage  ;  —  correlative  of  mort- 
gagee. Blackstone. 
49- The  orthography  of  morffoiror,  which  ia  gen- 
erally used  in  legal  language,  is  not  found  at  all  in 
the  ronunon  English  dictionaries  ;  and  Dr.  Webster 
says  it  "  ia  an  ortlingrnphy  that  should  have  no  coun- 
tenance." Mr.  Smart  says  that  the  word,  when  used 
"with  reference  to  moHirairre,  is  written  and  pro- 
nounced mort^aiTfUr' ."  The  insertion  of  the  e,  how- 
ever uncommon  it  may  be,  seems  necessary,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  violation  of  an  invariable  principle  of 
English  pronunciation,  which  requires  g  to  be  hard 
when  inunediately  followed  by  0. 

MORT'G.V^Kr  (mor'g»-j«r)  [miir'gHSr,  .S.  P.  J. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  miir-gj-jsr',  11'.],  n.  One  who 
gives  a  mortgage.  —  See  Moutoageor. 

MOBTIER  (miir'ip-a  or  nuir't^-er),  n.  [Fr.]  A  cap 
of  state  worn  by  the  first  kings  of  France,  the 
form  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  cap  worti 
by  the  president  de  la  cour  of  Paris.        Brande. 

MQR-TlF'gR-oCs.  a.   [L.  morft/er ;  mor«,  death, 
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nnd/<?ro,  to  bring ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  mortifcro ;  Fr.  mor- 
tift^e.]  Causing  death  ;  destructive,  llammoml. 

MOR-T(-F(-CA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  mortificatio  \  It. 
mortificazione ;  8p.  mortijicacion;  Fr.  mortifi- 
cation.—  See  Mortify.] 

1.  The  act  of  mortifying,  or  the  state  of  being 
mortified. 

2.  {Med.)  Local  death,  or  loss  of  vitality  of 
some  part  of  the  body;  the  state  of  corrupting ; 
gangrene. 

nr-The  incipient  stage  of  mortificalion,  when  the 
case  is  still  recoverable,  is  called  gangrene  ;  when 
totally  destroyed,  uphacelan.  Mortificalion  of  a  bone 
is  called  vecrosit.     Dungliton. 

3.  State  of  being  humbled ;  humiliation  ;  vex- 
ation ;   chagrin  ;  disappointment. 

We  had  the  mortification  to  lose  the  sight  of  Municb.  Adi/iton. 

4.  A  severe  penance  observed  on  a  religious 
account ;  the  act  of  subduing  the  passions  and 
appetites  by  bodily  hardships  and  macerations; 
self-abasement;  self-denial. 

The  mortification  of  our  lusts  has  something  In  It  that  is 
troublesome,  yet  nothing  thut  is  unreasuiiuble.  1'iUotjktm. 

A  diet  of  some  fish  is  more  rich  and  alkalescent  than  that 
of  flesh,  and  therefore  very  improper  for  such  as  practise 
mortification.  Artmthnot. 

5.  f  {Metallurgy  8l  Chem.)  The  destruction 
of  active  qualities. 

Inquire  what  gives  impediment  to  union  or  restitution, 
which  is  called  mortificatwn;  as  when  quicksilver  is  morti- 
fied with  turpentine.  liacon. 

Syn.  —  Mortification  Is  caused  by  a  person's  pride 
or  self-importance  being  hurt;  chagrin, by  disappoint- 
ment in  a  matter  in  which  his  feelings  are  much  inter- 
ested ;  veiation,  by  various  provocations  and  troubles. 
A  man  feels  mortification  in  failing  to  obtain  an  office 
which  he  had  eagerly  sought ;  chagrin,  by  the  loss  of 
a  lawsuit;  and  vexation  by  his  circumstances  being 
greatly  embarrassed. 

MOR'Tl-FIED,  79.  a.    Humbled;  subdued;  vexed. 

M6R'TI-Ff-?D-N£ss,  n.   The  state  of  being  mor- 
tified; humiliation.  Bp.  Taylor. 

MOR'Tl-FI-gR,  n.  One  who  mortifies.  SJicrwood. 

MOR'Tl-FY,  r.  a.    [L.  mors,  death,  and  facio,  to 

make ;    It.    mortificare ;    Sp.    mortificar ;    Fr. 

mortijier.]     [i.   mortified;  pp.   mortifying, 

mortified.] 

1.  {Med.)  To  destroy  the  organic  texture  and 
vital  qualities  of;  to  affect  with  gangrene.^r^^yn. 

2.  To  humble  ;  to  depress ;  to  vex ;  to  chagrin. 

He  is  controlled  by  a  nod,  mortified  by  a  ftiown.    Addixoti. 

How  often  is  the  ambitious  man  mortified  with  the  very 

proises  he  receives  I  Addimn. 

3.  To  macerate  or  harass,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  body  to  compliance  with  the  mind  ;  to  sub- 
due or  destroy,  as  the  passions  and  appetites  by 
severe  discipline,  as  of  abstinence  or  voluntary 
hardships  ;  to  abase  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  humble. 

With  flisting  mortified,  worn  out  with  tears.        Ilarte. 
If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die;  but  if  ye.  through 
the  spirit,  do  mortij'y  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live. 

Rom.  viii.  13. 

4.  f  {Metallurgy  &  Chem.)  To  destroy  the 
active  powers,  or  essential  qualities  of. 

He  mortified  pearls  in  vinegar.  HakeicilL 

MOR'Tl-FY,  r.  n.     1.   {Med.)  To  lose  vital  heat 

and  activity ;  to  gangrene  ;  to  corrupt.     Bacon. 

2.  To  be  subdued  ;  to  die  away.         Johnson. 

3.  To  practise  religious  severities. 

This  makes  him  give  alms  of  all  that  he  hath,  watch,  and 
fast,  and  mortify.  Ltiw. 

MOR'Tl-FY-lNG,  p.  a.    Tending  to  mortify ;   hu- 
miliating ;  humbling ;  abasing. 

M6r'TI-FY-ING-LY,  ad.   In  a  mortifying  manner. 

MOR'T|SE  (iniir'tis),  n.  [W.  mnr- 
tais.  —  Fr.  martaise.]  {Arch.) 
A  hole  cut  into  a  piece  of  wood, 
into  which  a  tenon  or  corre- 
spondent portion  of  the  wood  of  „  _„         . . 

*     .,  I  .    J      ri  Mortise  and  tenon, 

another  piece  is  inserted.    Kay, 

A  mortUr  joint  is  the  Junction  of  two  pieces  by  mor- 
tise and  tenon. 
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MOR'TJSE    (mbr'tjs),   ».   a.      [i.  HOaxiSED ;    pp. 

MOUTISINO,  mortised.] 

1.  To  cut  a  hole  or  mortise  in.  Weale. 

2.  To  join  with  a  mortise.  Shak. 

MOR'TISE-LUCK,  n.   {Arch.)  A  lock  made  to  fit 
into  a  mortise. 

MOrt'UNG,  n.    See  Morlino.  Coles. 

MORT'mAIN,  n.  [Fr.  mort,  dead,  and  main,  hand ; 


MOSCHATEL 

L.  moriua  manu.\  {Imw.)  A  condition  of  prop, 
erty  in  which  it  is  held  without  the  power  ol 
change  or  alienation,  or  as  it  were  in  dead 
hands;  —  a  tenu  originally  applied  to  the  pos- 
session of  land  by  ecclesiahtical  bodies,  the 
members  of  which  (being  professed)  were  reck- 
oned dead  persona  in  law ;  an  unalienable  poa. 
session.  Blackatune.     Burrill. 

What  liberal  revenues,  rich  maintrnancca,  were  thrs  pot 
Into  mortinum,  the  dead  hand  of  the  church.  Bp.  lUA 

tMORT'PAY,  n.  [Fr.  moH,  dead,  and  pay.^ 
{Mil.)  Payment  ffjr  scr^-ices  not  rendered  ;  the 
rcceiv-iiig  of  wages  for  more  soldiers  than  served, 
or  for  more  days  than  they  served.  Richardton. 

The  severe  punishing  of  mortiMyt  and  ke«pla>  back  o4 
soldiers'  wages  in  capUins.  ISoNm. 

tMOR'TR^SS,  «.     [From  mortar.]     A  dish  of 

meat  of  various  kinds  beaten  together.     Bacon. 

tMOR'TREVV,  n.     A  niortress.  C/taueer. 

MORT'y-A-RV  (mort'yu-»-r?),  n.  [Law  L.  mortu- 
arium  ;  It.  if  Sp.  mo'rtuorio.] 

1.  (Laic.)  A  fee  paid  to  the  incumbent  of  a 
parish,  bv  custom  peculiar  to  some  places,  on 
the  death  of  a  parishioner;  a  sort  of  ecclesi- 
astical heriot :  —  originally,  a  voluntary  bequest, 
by  way  of  amends,  for  tithes  and  offerings  not 
duly  paid  in  a  parishoner's  lifetime,     ll'hishaw. 

2.  A  burial-place  ;  a  cemetery.  Whitlock. 

MORT'lT-.\-RY,  a.  [L.  mortuarius ;  Fr.  mortuaire.] 
Belonging  to  the  dead  or  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

MO'RI'S.  n.  [Gr.  ii6pot> ;  L.  mortu ;  It.  mora  ;  Sp. 
mora.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  or  trees,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties  ;  mulberry-tree. 
Monu  nigra,  the  common  black  mulberry.  —  Mom* 
alba,  or  multicaulvi,  the  white  mulberry,  cultivated  for 
feeding  the  silk-worm.  Kng.  Cye. 

MOR' VANT,  n.  {Zoiil.)  A  species  of  sheep.  Smellie. 

MO-§A'|C,  n.  [Gr.  itovaaixiv,  or  iiovatiof  ;  L.  »il«- 
sirum ;  It.  mosaico,  or  musaico ;  Sp.  mosaico ;  Fr. 
moscHque.]  A  species  ofinlaid  or  tessellated  work, 
being  an  imitation  of  painting,  by  minute  pieces 
of  hard  substances,  such  as  marble,  glass,  stones, 
or  gems,  of  various  colors,  carefully  inlaid  and 
cemented  together  by  mastic,  and  which  served 
as  floors,  walls,  and  the  ornamental  coverings 
of  columns.  FairhoU. 

t^-  More  correctly  spelt  musaie,  the  term  being  a 
corruption  of  L.  opiu  musirum.     P.  Cfc. 

The  momicf  which  we  mav  term  modem  were  commenced 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  flfteenlh  century,  and  are  attributed 
to  the  two  lirolheni  Zuccali.  of  Treviio.  who  inttructi-d  Titian 
in  the  elementji  of  drawiu/r.  The  Zucrali  exixiitrd  these 
Muwii'cK  by  means  of  carttHms,  dmwn  by  the  best  arti«ts  of 
tlie  time,  and  from  copies  furnished  by  Titian  and  Tinto- 
retto, fturhott. 

MQ-§A'IC,         >g    Noting  the  imitation  of  paint- 
MQ-§A'l-C.\L,  )  ing    by  joining    together    small 
stones  or  pebbles,  &c.,  of  different  colors. 

And  behind  the  thickets  again  new  beds  of  flower*,  which, 
being  under  the  trven,  the  trees  were  to  them  a  pavilion,  and 
tbey  to  Uie  trees  a  wumiral  flower.  J'.  Sulitrp. 

The  most  remarkable  remnant  of  it  is  a  very  beautatol 
mn»tiic  [Nivemenl,  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  in  niarl>le:  th« 

fiarts  are  su  well  joinnl  together,  that  the  whole  piece  looks 
ike  a  continued  picture.  Additom. 

M9-§A'IC,         ;  a.    Relating  to  Moses,  the  He- 

MQ-^A'I-CAL,  )  brew  lawgiver,  or  to  his  writings 

and  institutions.  More.     Warbttrton. 


MQ-!JA'l-C.AL-LY,  arf. 
work. 


In  the  manner  of  mosaic 
Sterling. 

M97?A'IC-G6LI»,  n.  A  mixture  of  copper  and 
zinc,  used  for  cheap  articles  of  jewellery  and  or- 
namental metal  work,  produced  by  casting  in  a 
mould:  —  a  bisulphuret  of  tin,  imported  from 
Germany  under  the  name  of  bronze  potrder,  used 
for  ornamental  work,  rsnccially  paper-hangings ; 
—  also  known  as  or-moln.  FairhuU.  Simmonds. 

MO-sAn'DRFTE,  «.  {Min.)  A  grayish-brown  min- 
eral, occurring  massive  and  fibrous.  Iktna. 

M6-8A-sAu'RVS,  h.  [L.  Mosa,  the  Uiver  Meusc, 
and  Gr.  aavooi.  a  lizard.]  (/*«»/.}  The  name  of 
a  gigantic  extinct  aquatic  saunan,  the  head  of 
which  was  found  in  the  calcareous  freestone 
near  Maestricht  on  the  Meuse ;  a  marine  reptile, 
of  about  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  forming  a 
link  between  the  monitor  and  iguana  ;  —  some- 
times written  mososauru*.  Pictet. 

M6s'FHA-T6l  (m»s'k»-tpl),  »i.  (Bot.)  A  litUe 
plant  found  in  woods  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  hollow-root ;  Adoxa  motehatellina.    Cyc. 
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MOS  'CHI-DM,  n.pl.  [Gr.  ixoavjihiov,  dim.  of /irfo-yof , 
musk.]  {ZoOl.)  A  family  of  ruminant  quadru- 
peds, familiarly  known  as  musk-deer.    Eng.  Cyc. 

MdS-eHl'J^Jl,  n.  (ZoOl.)  A  sub-family  of  rumi- 
nants ;  the  musk-deer.  Gray. 

MOS'jCHUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  AnJir^of.  musk.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus  of  ruminant  quadrupeds  of  the 
family  Moschidce ;  the  Thibet  musk ;  —  so  called 
from  the  males  being  provided,  on  the  middle 
of  the  abdomen,  with  a  large  pouch,  secreting 
musk.  —  See  Musk-deeb.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MO-§ELLE',  n.  A  German  white  wine,  one  of  the 
most  acid  of  the  light  wines  ;  —  so  named  from 
the  river  Moselle.  Webster's  Dom.  Ency. 

Mos'L?M,  n.    A  Mussulman.  Ec.  Rev. 

MOS'L^M,  a.    Mahometan.  Clarke. 

MOS'LJNGS,  n.  pi.  Thin,  bibulous  shreds  of 
leather,  shaved  off"  in  dressing  skins.  Simmonds. 

MO-SO-SAU'RUS,  n.  {Geol.)  The  mosasaurus.— 
See'MosASAURUS.  Buckland. 

MOSaUE  (m53k),  n.  [Arab,  medsched.  —  Sp.  mez- 
quita  ;  Port,  masqueta  ;  Fr.  mosqu^e.]  A  Mo- 
hammedan or  Mahometan  temple  or  place  of 
worship,  the  distinctive  marks  of  which  are  gen- 
erally cupolas  and  minarets  ;  —  sometimes  writ- 
ten mask.  Maundrel. 

MOS-QUi'TO  (mos-kS'to),  n. ;  pi.  Mps-QUi'TOE?. 
[Sp.  i^  Port,  mosquito,  from  mosca  (L.  musca), 
a  fly ;  Fr.  moustique.']  {Ent.)  A  very  trouble- 
some insect,  of  the  genus  Culex ;  a  kind  of  gnat. 
jIQ-  Mosquitoes  are  furnished  with  a  proboscis 
adapted  for  piercing  the  flesh,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
forming  a  kind  of  siphon  through  which  the  blood 
flows.  This  instrument  injects  into  the  wound  which 
it  makes  a  poison  that  causes  inflammation.  Tlie 
male  mosquito  differs  considerably  from  the  female, 
being  smaller  and  of  a  darker  color,  seldom  annoying 
man,  and  restricting  itself  to  damp  and  foul  places. 
'  Eng.  Cyc. 

i^»This  word,  which  is  derived  from  the  Spanish 
or  Portuguese,  has  been  variously  spelled  mosquito, 
musquito,  musquetoe,  moscheto,  moschetto,  mosquetoe, 
mnsquetto,  muscheto,  muscketto,  muskeUie,  musketo,  mus- 
kitta,  masqueto,  and  masquitto.  Smart  says,  "  Mos- 
chetto, musqaeto,  and  other  forms,  yield  in  frequent 
occurrence  to  the  one  given  (mosquito),  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  established  one  in  our  language." 

Mf^SS,  n.  [A.  S.  meos  ;  Ger.  moos ;  Sw.  mossa ; 
Dan.  >»os.  — Gael,  musg;  W.mwswg.—  h.mus- 
cus  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  musoo  ;  Fr.  moavse.'] 

1.  {Boi.)  A  family  of  plants,  with  leafy  stems, 
and  narrow,  simple  leaves  ;  any  minute,  small- 
leaved,  cryptogamic  or  flowerless  plant,  such  as 
grows  on  trees,  rocks,  &c.,  mostly  in  humid 
places  ;  a  lichen.  Brande. 

2.  A  morass  or  boggy  place.  Evelyn. 

MOSS,  V.  a.    To  cover  with  moss. 

An  oak  whose  boughs  were  mossed  with  age.  Shak. 

m6ss'-AG-ATE,  n.  (Min.)  A  chalcedony  con- 
taining within  it  moss-like  delineations  of  an 
opaque  brownish  yellow  color,  which  are  due  to 
oxide  of  manganese  or  iron ;  mocha-stone.  Dana. 

M5SS'-BANK,  w.  A  bank  covered  with  moss  ;  a 
mossy  bank.  Collins. 

MOSS'-BAS-KET,  n.  A  fancy-basket,  for  a  room, 
conservatory,  &c.,  covered  with  moss. S/mmwid*. 

M6SS'-BUNK-?R,  n.  {Ich.)  A  kind  of  herring; 
menhaden.  Storer. 

MOSS'-cAppED  (-k5pt),  a.    Capped  with  moss. 

MOSS'— CLAd,  a.    Covered  with  moss.  Lyttleton. 

MOSS'-GROWN  (mBs'gron),  a.  Overgrown  with 
moss.  "  Steeples  and  moss-grown  towers."  Shak. 

MOSS'J-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  mossy.  Bacon. 

MOSS'— liAND,  n.  Land  abounding  in  moss  or 
peat-moss.  Farm.  Ency. 

MOSS'-PInK,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  with  pink-pur- 
ple flowers,  common  on  dry,  rocky  hills  and 
sandy  banks,  in  the  Middle  States  of  the  U.  S. ; 
ground-pink  ;  Phlox  subulata.  Gray. 

MOSS'-RO§E,  n.  ( Bot.)  A  beautiful  kind  of  rose, 
so  named  from  its  moss-like  pubescence  ;  Rosa 
centifolia  muscusa.  Booth. 

M5SS'-RUSH,  n.  {Bot.)  Goose-corn;  Jimcvs 
squarrostts.  Booth. 
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m6sS'-TR66p-5R,  n.  A  bandit ;  a  marauder  ; 
one  of  a  rebellious  class  of  people  on  the  bor- 
ders of  England  and  Scotland,  before  the  two 
crowns  were  united,  who  lived  by  rapine  ;  —  so 
called  from  their  dwelling  in  the  mosses,  and 
riding  in  troops  together.  Tomlins. 

MOSS'y,  a.  Overgrown  or  abounding  with  moss  ; 
surrounded  or  bordered  by  moss. 

Old  trees  are  more  mossy  far  than  yonng.  Bacon. 

The  mossjf  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades.  Pope. 

MOST,  a.;  superl.  of  more  (whether  used  as  the 
comparative  of  many  or  of  much).  [Goth,  maists ; 
A.  S.  mcest ;  Ger.  meist ;  Dut.  meest.'] 

1.  Greatest  in  number  ;  most  numerous  ;  as, 
"  Most  men  "  ;    "  Most  kinds." 

2.  Greatest  in  quantity ;  as,  "  The  most  part." 

3.  t  Greatest. 

'Gainst  all,  both  good  and  bad,  both  most  and  least.  Spenser. 

MOST,  ad.     In  the  greatest  degree. 

jgeg-  It  is  used  to  form  the  superlative  degree,  in- 
stead of  the  termination  est ;  as,  "  Most  lovely,"  for 
loveliest.  —  It  was  often  used  redundantly  by  old 
writers. 

But  that  I  love  thee  best,  O  most  best  believe  it.       Shak. 

MOST,  n.  1.  The  greatest  part ;  the  greatest  num- 
ber;—  in  this  sense  it  is  plural;  as,  "Most  of 
the  people." 

2.  Greatest  degree,  quantity,  or  value ;  the 
utmost ;  —  in  this  sense  singular,  with  the  defi- 
nite article  ;  as,  "  To  make  the  most  of  it  "  ; 
"  He  did  the  most  of  the  work  "  ;  "  Three  weeks 
at  the  most." 


A  Brazilian  wood.  —  See  Mus- 
Simmonds. 


MOSTAHIBA,  n. 
TAIBA. 

M6s'T|CK,  n.  The  stick  with  which  painters 
guide  the  hand  in  working;  —  a  corruption  of 
maul-stick.  Johnson. 

MOST'LY,  ad.  For  the  greatest  part;  for  the 
most  part ;  mainly  ;  chiefly. 

Religions  that  arise  in  ages  totally  ignorant  and  barbarous 
consist  mostly  of  traditional  tales  and  notions.  Hume. 

m6s'TRA,  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  mark  ;  an  index  :  — 
a  little  mark  at  the  end  of  a  line,  showing  what 
note  the  next  line  begins  with.  Dwight. 

fMOST'WHAT  (most'hwSt),  ad.  For  the  most 
part ;  generally  ;  usually.  Hammond. 

MOT,  n.    [Fr.]     1.  t  A  word  ;  a  motto.  Bp.  Hall. 
2.  A  note  of  a  hunting-horn.  Clarke. 

MOT'A-CIL,  n.    {Omith.)    See  Motacilla. 
M6T-4-CIL'L4,n.     [L.]     (OrmYA.)  A  genus  of 
passerine  birds  ;  the  wagtail.  Yarrell. 

MO  T-J3-  CIL-LI '  JWE,  n.  pi. 
{Ornith.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order 
Passeres  and  family  Lus- 
cinidce ;  wagtails.  0)'ay. 

t  MO-TA'TION,    n.       [L. 

motatio.']    '  The    act  of 

moving.  Bailey. 

MOTE,  n.     [A.  S.  mot.  —  Sp.  mota.'] 

1.  A  small  particle  of  matter ;  any  thing  very 
little  ;  a  spot ;  a  speck  ;  a  mite. 

And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  tljat  is  in  thy  brother's 
eye,  but  eonsiderest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ? 

Jlatt.  vii.  3. 
As  thicli  as  motes  in  the  sunbeam.  Chaucer. 

2.  An  imperfection  in  wool,  which  has  to  be 
cleansed  of  burrs  and  motes.  Simmonds. 

3.  The  nut  of  the  Carapa  Guineensis,  used 
for  extracting  oil  in  Sierra  Leone.      Simmonds. 

+  MOTE,  n.     [A.  S.  mot,  or  gemot."]     A  meeting  ; 

an  assembly ;  —  commonly  used  in  composition  ; 

as,  huTgmote,  a  town-meeting.  Todd, 

f  MOTE,   V.      [Goth,   motan  ;    Dut.   moet ;    Ger. 

mfjchte."]     Must :  —  might.      Chaucer.   Spenser. 
t  MOTE'-BELL,  n.    The  bell  used  by  the  Saxons 

to  summon  an  assembly.  Bosworth. 

MO-TEL' L.^,  n.     (Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the 

family  Gadidee,  characterized  by  the  long  second 

dorsal  and  anal  fins. — See  Whistle-fish. 

Yarrell. 

MO-TfiT',  n.  [It.  mottetto.'\  (Mus.)  A  sacred  vocal 
composition  or  anthem,  of  an  elaborate  charac- 
ter, in  several  parts,  usually  in  words  from  the 
Psalms,  with  more  or  less  of  fugue,  and  vidth 
organ  and  sometimes  orchestral  accompaniment. 


Motacilla  lugubrig. 
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g^'  Motets  were  originally  sacred  songs  which  tooj 
their  text  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  tlie  (so  called)  cantus  finnus,  or  plain 
singing  of  Pope  Gregory's  time.  They  have  varied  in 
their  form  in  different  ages  ;  but,  taken  in  their  pres. 
ent  shape,  they  consist  chiefly  of  these  four  classes : 
1.  Chorals,  and  other  sacred  songs,  figured  ly  vocal 
parts  ;  2.  Chorals,  either  accompanied  or  carried 
through  with  a  fugue,  by  vocal  parts ;  3.  Vocal  cho- 
ruses (with  or  without  accompaniment),  which  carry 
through  a  succession  of  connected  fugue  passages'; 
4.  Church  songs,  composed,  verse  for  verse,  from  the 
Scripture  text,  in  all  these  and  other  forms,  such  as 
chorals,  fugues,  trios,  &c.     Warner. 

MOTH,  n. ;  pi.  m6th§.  [Goth,  mfiten,  to  gnaw. 
Harris.  —  A.  S.  mogthe,  mohth,  mohtha,  moth; 
Dut.  mot ;  Ger.  matte  ;  Sw.  moft ;  Dan.  m/d.] 

1.  (Ent.)  A  lepidopterous  insect,  flying  mostly 
by  night,  of  the  section  Ph-aleentB,  which  com- 
prises some  of  the  largest  and  smallest  qf  the 
order  ;  miller  ;  night-butterfly  :  —  also  the  larva 
of  the  different  species  of  the  genus  Tinea,  noted 
for  destroying  cloths,  furs,  grain,  &c.      Harris. 

2.  A  silent  consumer ;  an  idler.  Drydeii. 

MOTH'— EAT,  V.  a.  To  prey  upon,  as  a  moth 
preys  upon  a  garment.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

MOTH'-EAT-EN  (ni8th'e-tn),  p.  a.  Eaten  of  moths. 

And  he,  as  a  rotten  thing,  consumeth  as  a  garment  that  is 
moth-eaten.  Job  xiii.  28. 

t  MOTH'EN  (mBth'n),  a.     Full  of  moths.      Fulke. 

MOTH'gR  (miith'er),  n.  [A.  S.  moder,  modor, 
modur,  medcr,  modra ;  Dut.  moeder,  moer ;  Ger. 
mutter;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  moder;  lce\.  modir.  —  Gr. 
li^Ttjp;  Ij.  mater;  It.,  Sp.,  iSf  Port.  m«fZre;  Fr. 
mere.  —  Vers,  madr,  mader;  Sans,  mada,  ma- 
dra,  meddra,  mata ;  Rus.  mat.  —  "  Some  derive 
from  the  Gr.  nd-m,  vehementer  cupere  (to  yearn 
for  or  desire  very  earnestly) ;  Rudbeckius,  from 
the  Su.  Goth,  nioeda,  labor,  a  partus  labore ; 
others  suggest  that  the  first  syllable  is  Ma.  — 
See  Mamma,  &c."  Richardson.'] 

1.  She  that  has  borne  offspring ;  a  female 
parent ;  —  correlative  to  *o«  or  daughter. 

That  rash  humor  which  my  mother  gave  me.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  has  produced  any  thing;  a 
spring;  a  cause;  an  origin;  as,  " Idleness, the 
mother  of  many  vices." 

Alas,  poor  country!    It  cannot 
Be  called  our  mother,  but  our  grave.  SJiak. 

3.  That  which  has  preceded  in  time ;  the 
chief ;  the  head.  "  A  mother  church."  Johnson. 

4.  A  familiar  term  of  address  to  a  matron  or 
old  woman  ;  as,  "  Mother  Goose." 

5.  t  Hysterical  passion. 

O,  how  this  mother  swells  up  towarel  my  heart!       Shak. 

6.  A  thick,  slimy  substance  formed  in  liquors, 
especially  in  vinegar.  Tusser. 

Mother  Carey's  chicken,  (Ornith.)  a  small  oceanic 
bird  belonging  to  the  order  J^atatores  and  family  Pro- 
cellaridtB  ;  stormy  petrel ;  Procellariapelagica.  "Even 
at  the  present  day  they  are  not  unfrequently  regarded 
as  ominou*  and  many  a  hard  a-weather  old  quarter- 
master still  looks  upon  Mother  Carey's  chickens  as  the 
harbingers  of  a  storm."  Eng.  Cyc. 

MOTH'^R  (muth'er),  a.  Had  at  the  birth ;  native  ; 
natural ;  received  by  birth  ;  received  from  par- 
ents or  ancestors ;  vernacular. 

The  very  jnoMer  language  which  I  learnt, 

A  lisping  baby  on  my  mother's  knees.  Southejf. 

■Where  did  you  study  nil  this  goodly  speech? 

It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother  wit.  Shak. 

mCTH'PR  (mQtfi'er),  v.  a.  {i.  mothered  ;  pp. 
MOTHERING,  MOTHERED.]  To  adopt  as  a  son 
or  daughter.  Hoivel. 

MOTH'gR  (mfitJi'er),  v.  n.  To  gather  concretion, 
as  vinegar  or  oil. 

They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mothered  oil.      Dryden. 

m6TH'?R-CHURCH,  n.  The  established  church; 
the  oldest  church  ;  the  church  of  Home,  —  so 
called  by  way  of  eminence  by  its  adherents. 

m6tH'?R-HOOD  (nmth'er-hftd),  n.  The  state  of  a 
mother  ;  maternity  ;  maternal  character.  Donne. 

m6th'ER-1nG  (muth'er-ing),  n.  A  rural  cere 
raonyj  being  a  friendly  visit  to  a  parent  on  Mid 
lent  Sunday  ;  Midlenting ;  —  used  in  the  phrase 
to  go  a  mothering.     [England.]  Herrick. 

MOTH'^.R-IN-LAW,  n.  The  husband's  or  the 
wife's  mother.  Matt.  x.  io. 

MOTH'ER-lAND,  n.  The  land  of  one's  mother 
or  parents;  fatherland.  Southey. 


A.  E,  I  d.  U.  y,  lotia:   A.   E,   I.  6.  tj.  Y.  short;   A,  5,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAST,  FAI.L  ;    HEIR,  HKR- 


MOTHERLESS 

m6TH'9R-l£ss,  a.    Destitute  of  a  mother. 

M6TH'?R-Ll-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
motherly.  Ash. 

M(^TH'eR-LY  (muthV-1?),  a.  Relating  to,  or 
becoming,  a  mother  ;  maternal ;  tender  ;  affec- 
tionate. 

When  I  (CO  the  motherly  airt  of  my  little  daughter.  Additon. 

Syn.  —  Motherly,  from  the  Anf^lo-Saxon,  is  a  more 

familiar  and  a  struiiKer  term  tlian  maternal,  wliicli  '\» 

from  tlie  Latin,    Mutlierlij  iDnAotnwa  \  materiuil  rula- 

tion  or  duties  —  See  Fatiieklv. 

MoTH'gR-LV,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  a  mother. 

M6tH'5R-QF-PEARL'  (mutri'?r-ov-|)«rr),  n. 
{Conch.)  The  hard,  silvery,  brilliant  internal 
layer  or  several  kinds  of  shells,  particularly 
oysters,  which  is  often  variegated  with  changing 
purple  and  azure  colors;  nacre; — much  used 
for  ornamental  purposes. 

The  brilliant  hueii  of  mother-of-pearl  dn  not  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  substance,  but  iipoii  it«  structure.  Ure. 

MftTH'pR-OF-THYME  (-tim),  n.  (Bot.)  Wild 
thyme  ;  Thymtts  chameedrya.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MoTH'gR-aUEEN,  n.  The  mother  of  the  reign- 
ing king  ;  the  queen-mother.  Shak. 

m6t»'PR-SP(5TS,  M.  p^.  {Med.)  Congenital  spots 
of  the  skin ;  naivus.  —  See  N^vi's.  Dutighson. 

Al6TireR-T6NGUE  (matli'?r-tOiig),  n.    1.  A  lan- 
guage to  which  another  language  owes  its  origin. 
2,  One's  native  language.  Crabb. 

M6Tn'5R-WA;TeR,  n.  {Chetn.)  The  residue  of 
a  saline  solution  that  does  not  crystallize.    Ure. 

M(VfH'pR_wlT,  n.  Common  sense  ;  natural  or 
native  wit.  Shak.     Qu.  Rev. 

MOTH'^R-WORT  (muth'er-wUrt),  n.  {-Bot.)  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Leominis,  of  the  Labhita  or 
mint  family,  growing  in  waste  places ;  Leonu- 
rus  cardiaca.  Gray. 

MOTH  PR-Y  (mutri'?r-?),  a.    Concreted;    slimy; 

dreggy  ;   feculent ;  like  the  mother  in  vinegar. 

Is  it  not  enouch  to  make  the  clearest  liquid  in  the  world 

both  feculent  and  mothers?  Sterne. 

MoTH-GNAt  (-nSt),  n.  {Ent.)  A  small  dipte- 
rous insect  of  the  genus  Bychoda,  having  cu- 
riously ciliated  wings.  Ogilvie. 

MOTH'-HONT-PR,  n.  {Omith.)  A  passerine  bird 
of  the  family  Caprimulgidte  or  goat-suckers. 

Mawider. 

MOTH-MCl'L5N  (ni5th-mai'len),  n.  {Bot.)  A 
plant  of  the  figwort  family,  common  by  road- 
sides ;   Verbasctim  bUUtaria.  Gray. 

MAtU'WORT  (mSth'wUrt),  n.    {Bot.)   An  herb. 

Mt'H'Il  Y,  a.    Full  of  moths. 

t  MO'T|F,  n.    [Fr.]     A  motive.  Chaucer. 

MQ-TIf'(C,  a.  [L.  motus,  motion,  and  facio,  to 
make.]     Producing  motion.  •         Good. 

MQ-tIl'j-TY,  n.  [L.  motilitas;  mottts,  move- 
ment; Ft.' motiUte.]  {Med.)  Power  of  moving  ; 
contractility.  Dunglison. 

MO'TION  (mS'sliiiii),  n.  [L.  motio;  It.  moto  ;  Sp. 
mocion ;  Fr.  motion.'\ 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  moving  or  changing 
place  ;  the  continued  change  of  place  of  a  body, 
or  of  any  parts  of  a  body ;  intestine  action  ; 
change  of  posture  ;  passage  ;  action ;  activity-j 
movement ;  —  opposed  to  rest. 

The  atninists,  who  define  motion  to  lie  a  passaf;e  from  one 
place  to  another,  wliat  do  they  more  than  put  one  synony- 
mous word  fur  another?  For  what  is  passage  other  than 
motion  if  Locke. 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motton.  Milton. 

2.  Impulse  communicated  or  felt ;  as,  *'  To 
do  a  thing  of  one's  own  motion." 

Let  a  good  man  obey  every  rckkI  motion  rising  in  his  heart, 
knowing  that  every  sucli  motion  priK-reds  fVoni  God.    Sonth. 

3.  A  proposition  or  proposal  made,  as  in  a 
public  assembly  ;  as,  "  A  motion  to  adjourn." 

Yes,  I  agree,  and  thank  you  for  your  motion.         Hhak. 

4.  (3/t«.)  The  direction  in  which  the  har- 
monic parts  or  voices  move  with  reference  to 
each  other ;  as,  direct  motion,  where  two  parts 
move  in  the  same  direction  ;  contrary  motion, 
where  one  part  ascends  while  the  other  de- 
scends ;  obhqiie  motion,  where  one  part  as- 
cends or  descends  while  the  other  keeps  upon 
a  level.  DwiglU. 

5.  {Paint.  &  Sculp.)    The  idea  of  action  or 
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change  of  place  conreyed  by  the  attitudes  in 
which  figures  are  represented.  Fair/iolt. 

6.  {Mech.)  The  moving  part  of  a  watch,  or  of 
machinery.  Simmniid%. 

7.  t  A  puppet-show ;  a  puppet.  Sjiak. 
.Animal  motton,  that  whicll  in  voluntarily  performed 

by  liviiiK  hciiiKH.  —  Mechanical  motion,  lliHt  which  is 
imparted  by  one  movini;  body  to  another. —  Prryetual 
motion,  a  motion  seir-MitpiiJicd,  and  not  de|)endeiit  on 
any  external  cause  or  impiiixe;  a  motion  of  wliich 
the  initial  or  primary  force  vhall  be  restored  or  re- 
placed by  the  very  movement  it  prodiires  ;  —  hitherto 
found  impossible  by  any  marhinery.  JVichot. —  KettiU- 
ant  motion,  tlint  whicll  rustiilts  from  the  union  of  two 
or  more  forces  actiiiu  in  different  directions. 

Motion  in  court,  (Laie.)  an  application  made  to  the 
judge  or  jiidgea,  vira  voce  in  ojicn  court,  to  obtain  a 
rule  or  order  directing  some  act  to  be  done  in  favor  of 
the  applicant.  Burrill.  —  (luautilij  of  motion,  mmc  as 
Momentum.  —Motion  of  the  boweU,  {Med.)  an  alvine 
discharge. 

Syn.  — See  Movement. 

MO'TION,  V.  a.  To  propose  ;  to  move.  "  I  want 
friends  to  motioK  such  a  matter."    [r.]  Burton. 

MO'TION,  V.  n.  To  make  proposal ;  to  suggest ; 
to  move ;  to  beckon,     [u.]  Milton. 

MO'TION-fR,  n.    A  mover,    [r.]  Cotgrave. 

MO'TION-IST,  n.    A  mover,     [r.]  Milton. 

MO'TIQN-LfiSS,  a.   Being  without  motion  ;  want- 
ing motion  ;  being  at  rest ;  still ;  torpid ;  numb. 
In  stony  fetters  fixed,  and  motionlea.  MUton. 

Syn.  — See  Numb. 

m6'T{  VE  (ms'tjv),  a.  [L.  moveo,  motus,  to  move ; 
It.,  Sp.,  4f  Port,  mottvo  ;  Fr.  motif. ^ 

1.  Causing  motion  ;  as,  "The  main-spring  is 
the  motive  principle  in  a  watch." 

2.  Capable  of  motion  ;  tending  to  move. 
Considering  that  cold  is  stationary,  and  heat  motive.  I/olland. 

Motive  poieer,  the  propelling  force  by  whicll  motion 
is  obtained  ;  momentum. 

MO'TIVE  (mS'tiv),  n.  1.  That  which  determines 
the  choice,  or  moves  the  will ;  that  which  in- 
cites the  action  ;  inducement ;  incitement ;  in- 
centive ;  cause  ;  reason  ;  principle. 

By  motile  I  mean  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites, 
or  invites  the  mind  to  volition,  whether  that  be  one  thing 
singly  or  many  things  conjunctly.  Edaarth. 

2.  t  A  mover  ;  that  which  moves. 

Her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motve  of  her  body.  Shak. 

3.  {Mm.)  A  musical  idea,  or  germinal  phrase 
or  passage,  consisting  of  a  few  measures,  or  a 
few  notes,  reproduced  and  wrought  into  the  whole 
texture  of  a  piece  or  movement ;  the  musical 
theme  or  subject  of  a  composition.         Dwigltt. 

Syn.— See  Cause,  Principle. 

MO-Tlv'l-TY,  n.  Power  of  moving;  power  of 
producing  motion. 

If  we  consider  the  active  power  of  moving,  or,  as  I  may 
call  it,  motivitu,  it  is  much  clearer  in  spirit  than  in  body. 

Locke. 

MO-TI'FO,  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  The  motive  or  subject 
of  a  composition.  —  See  Motive,  No.  3.  Moore. 

m5t'LEY  (m»t'le),  a.  [W.  ystnot,  a  spot ;  Eng. 
m.ote.\ 

1.  Variegated  in  color  ;  dappled. 

O  that  I  werf-  a  fool ! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat  Shcik. 

2.  Made  up  of  various  kinds ;  heterogeneous ; 
ill-mingled;  as,  "A  motley  crew." 

MOT'L^Y-MiND'^D,  a.  Variously  inclined.  Shak. 

M6t'MoT,  n.  {Omith.)  A  curious  and  handsome 
passerine  bird  of  the  family  Coracidm  and  sub- 
family Momotincr,  fotind  in  South  America,  of 
a  dar^,  rich  green  color,  living  in  pairs  in  the 
woods,  and  recognized  by  its  note,  mot-mot, 
slowly  repeated.  Gray. 

MO 'TO.  [It.]  {Mils.)  Motion,  or  increase  of 
movement ;  —  direction  of  movement.    Ihcight. 

Andante  con  moto,  somewhat  quicker  than  andante. 

Moto  contrano,  contrary   motion. Moto  obligno, 

oblique  motion.  —  Moto  retto,  direct  motion.  —  See 
Motion,  No.  4. 

+  MO'Tt'^N,  n.  (Armor.)  A  small  plate  covering 
the  armpits  of  a  knight.  FairhoU. 

MO'TOR,  n.     [L.  motor,  from  ntoreo,  to  move.] 

1.  lie  who,  or  that  which,  moves  ;  a  mover. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  moving  muscle :  —  one  of  the 
nerves  of  motion.  Dunglison. 
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MO'TQR,  a.  {Atuit.)  Giving  motion;  motor* 
"  Aiotor  nerves."  DungUton. 

M0-T0'R|-AL,  o.    {Anal.)  iiotory.  Hartley 

MO'TQ-RY,  o.     Giving  motion.  Jiay. 

M9T-t£t'To,  n.  [It.]  {Mu».)  See  Motet.  Crabb. 

MtJT'TLE,  V.  a.  To  spot  in  large  patches.  Clarke. 

MOT'TLfO,  p.  a.      Having  various   colora ;    ol 

mixed  colors  ;    speckled  ;   spotted ;  variegated ; 

motley.     **  Mottled  meadows."  Drayton. 

M<')T't6,  n. ;  pi.  MftT'TOEs.  [Or.  ,.Bft>t,  speech : 
L.  mythiis  ;  It.  motto  ;  Fr.  mot.]  A  sentence 
or  a  word  added  to  a  device ;  a  sentence  or  phrase 
prefixed  to  any  thing  written  or  printed. 

An  honorable  motto,  such  as  was  written  upon  the  tur(«o 
of  the  High  Pncst,  "  Uubne**  to  the  Lorxl."  Jip.  Uatt, 

M6T'T6-KI.S.S'5§,  n.pl.  Sweetmeats  having  po- 
etry,  mottoes,  &c.,  rolled  up  in  fancy  papers  ;  — 
used  at  parties  for  amusement.  Simmond*. 

m6uch,  v.     See  Munch. 

MdUF'FLftN,  n.      {ZoOl.) 

An      animal      of      the 

sheep    kind,   inhabiting 

the    mountainous   parts 

of     Corsica,     Sarainia, 

Greece,  &c.,   extremely 

wild  by  nature;  Capro- 

vis    Muaimon  ;  —  called       ^_ 

also  the  musmon.  Baird.  Moufflon  (Uip,wri.ift««o»x 
tMO^GH,     ?  ^       .        ..  ,„.  ,,._ 

tM6CGHT,r-   ^"^°^^-  "•^^'^'- 

tMOUGHT,  t.  from  the  old  verb  moicv;  — now 
written  might.  Fairfax. 

MOULD  (maid),  n.  [A.  8.  molde;  myl,  earth; 
Frs.  mo/de ;  Ger.  mulm,  earth  ;  moder,  mouldi- 
ness  ;  Dut.  miil,  molm  ;  Dan.  muld;  Sw.  myllu ; 
Icel.  mold.  —  Tooke  forms  it  from  the  Fr.  mouiUi 
{mouilled,  mitilfd,  mould),  pp.  of  motiiller,  to 
wet,  to  moisten.  — Johnson  says,  "  Mould  is  ap- 
plied as  li  name  to  the  soil,  which  is  ground, 
1  e.  milled,  muled  (Scottish),  crumbled  or  com- 
minuted with  the  implements  ofiVusbandrv."  — 
Others  suggest  L.  mollis,  soft,  and  an  analogy 
with  mellow,  meal,  and  mill.] 

1.  A  mixture  of  humus  with  earthy  matter ; 
the  upper  stratum  or  surface  soil ;  loam ;  ground 
in  which  any  thing  grows. 

The  black  earth  every  where  obvlooa  on  the  torfacr  of  the 
ground  we  call  mniJil.  H'oiMtKunL 

Though  worms  devour  me,  though  I  torn  to  motUrl. 
Yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  his  fiice  tK'hold.  UnMit/m. 

2.  A  name  applied  to  all  minute  fungi  which 
appear  in  masses  upon  organic  bodies;  a  kind 
of  concretion  on  the  top  or  outside  of  things 
kept  motionless  and  damp,  shown  by  the  micro- 
scope to  consist  of  minute  plants ;  a  kind  of 
fur  or  discolor ;  fustiness ;  rust,  or  smut,  as  in 
corn ;  mouldiness. 

Another  special  affinity  is  between  plants  and  mouU,  or 
putrrfUction :  for  all  piitrrfactiun,  if  dissolved  not  in  arr^c- 
tic J,  will,  in  the  end,  issue  into  plants.  Ittirtm. 

A  hermit,  who  has  born  shut  up  in  his  cell  in  a  eotlcgr.  has 
contracted  a  sort  of  mould  and  ru»t  upon  his  soul.         Ifatt*. 

3.  The  matter  of  which  any  thing  is  made. 

Can  any  mortal  niixtiirv  of  earth's  monld 

Breathe  such  divine,  enchanting  ravishment?      Miltom. 

4.  fA.S.  6;  Ger.  mal.]  A  spot;  as,  "An  iron- 
moula."     [More  correctly,  iron-mo/e.]  Johnson. 

MOL'LD  (insid),  n.  fSp.  molde,  a  mould  or  ma- 
trix ;  moldar,  amolaar,  to  cast ;  Fr.  moule,  mould 
or  matrix.  —  W.  mold.] 

1.  The  matrix  in  which  any  thing  is  cast  or 
receives  its  form  ;  a  model. 

The  liquid  ore  he  drained 
Into  lit  iwon/'/s  prepared:  rnvn  which  he  (■■rraed 
First  his  own  tools,  then  what  might  else  l>r  wrought 
Fuaile  or  graven  in  metal.  Milfam, 

2.  Cast ;  form ;  as,  "  A  man  of  vulgar  mould." 

3.  {Anat.)  The  anterior  fontanel  or  interstice 
between  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones  of  a 
child's  head.  Dunglison. 

4.  {Ship-building  &  Joiners'  «ork.)  A  thin 
piece  of  wood  used  as  a  pattern.  Wright. 

5.  {Go/d-bcaters.)  Pieces  of  vellum,  or  the 
like,  between  which  the  leaves  of  gold  are  laid 
for  beating.  Wright. 

6.  {MasoTiry.)  A  piece  of  hard  wood  or  iron, 
hollowed  on  the  edge,  to  fit  the  contours  of 
mouldings  or  cornices.  If'n^A^. 


MIfN,  sYRj   m6vE,  NOR,  86N;   bOlL,  BOR,  RClE.  — 9,  9,  ^,  4,  soft;  C,  6,  £..  I,  hard;  §  as  z ;   ^  o*  gx.— THIS,  this. 
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MOULD  (mSld),  e.  n.  \i.  moulded  ;  pp.  mould- 
ing, MOULDED.]  To  contract  or  gather  mould ; 
to  become  mouldy ;  to  rot ;  as,  "  Bread  will 
mould,  if  kept  too  long." 

MOULD  (mold),  V.  a.  [Sp.  molclar;  Fr.  mouler. 
—  W.  moldio.^ 

1.  To  form  ;  to  fashion  ;  to  shape  ;  to  model. 
By  education  we  may  mould  the  minds  and  manners  of 

youth.  Atterbury. 

2.  To  knead,  as  dough  or  bread.    Ainsworth. 

3.  To  cause  to  contract  mould ;  to  corrupt  by 
mould  ;  to  render  mouldy ;  as,  "  Dampness 
moulds  it "  ;  "  The  cheese  is  moulded." 

MOULD' A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  moulded.  Bacon. 

MOULD'-BOARD  (m61d'b6rd),  n.  The  part  of  a 
plough  above  the  share,  which  turns  over  the 
earth  or  lays  the  furrow-slice.  Simmonds. 

MOULDRBAERT,n.  {Agric.)  A  farming  imple- 
ment in  Flanders,  drawn  by  horses.  Farm.  Ency. 

MOULD'gR  (iiiold'er),  n.     One  who  moulds. 

MOULD'gR,  V.  n.  [From  mould.]  [i.  moulder- 
ed; ^.  MOULDERING,  MOULDEKED.]  To  crum- 
ble into  earth  or  dust ;  to  wear  or  waste  away ; 
to  perish  by  silent  decomposition  into  minute 
particles ;  to  decay. 

When  statues  moulder  and  when  arches  fall.  Prior. 

MOULD'fR  (inold'er),  v.  a.  To  turn  to  dust ;  to 
waste ;  to  crumble. 

The  natural  histories  of  Switzerland  talk  of  the  fall  of 
those  rocks  when  their  foundations  have  been  viottlilered 
with  agp.  Addison. 

MOULD'gR-lNG,  p.  a.  Crumbling  into  dust ; 
wasting  away ;  as,  "  Mouldering  ruins." 

MOULD'pR-Y,  a.  Partaking  of,  or  resembling, 
mould.        '  Loudon. 

MOULD'J-NESS  (mold'?-nSs),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  mouldy. 

2.  {Bat.)  A  term  applied  to  minute  fungi 
which  gather  upon  organic  bodies,  as  the  blue 
mould  on  bread,  &c.  Loudon. 

MOULD'ING  (mold'ing),  n.  1.  Any  thing  cast  in 
a  mould. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  circular  or  elliptical  contour 

fiven  to  the^ngles  of  cornices,  capitals,  win- 
ow-jambs,  &c. ;  an  ornamental  line,  either 
projecting  or  depressed ;  a  small  border  or  edg- 
ing to  a  panel  or  a  picture-frame.  Fairholt. 

MOULD'JNG-MILL,  11.  A  saw-mill  or  shaping 
mill  for  timber.  Simmonds. 

MOULD'JNG-PLANE,  n.  A  plane  for  making 
curved  edges  or  mouldings.  Simmonds. 

MOULD'-LOFT,  n.  {Naut.)  A  large  room  in  a 
dockyard,  in  which  the  parts  of  a  ship  are  drawn 
out.  Mar.  Diet. 

MOULD'-TiJRN-fR,  n.  A  maker  of  metal  frames 
or  shapes.  Simmonds. 

MOULD'wArP  (msld'warp),  n.  [A.  S.  mold,  earth, 
and  weorpan,  to  turn  over;  Ger.  m,aulu!urf.] 
(Zo~il.)  A  mole  ;  a  small  animal  that  turns  up 
the  g[round.  —  See  Mole.  Walton. 

Covered  or  overgrown 
Shak. 

M6u'LiNE  (m&'len),  n.  [Fr.]  {Mech.)  The  roller 
of  a  capstan,  crane,  &c.,  used  in  heaving  great 
weights  ;  —  called  also  moulinet.  Crabb. 

MOU'Ll-NET,  n.     [Fr.]    A  mouline.         Wright. 

MOULT  (raolt),  ».  n.  [L.  wt^^o,  to  change;  It. 
m-tidare  ;  Sp.  tnudar  ;  Fr.  muer,  mutir.  —  "  In 
Low  L.,  miUa  is  applied  to  the  disease  felt  by 
birds  when  changing  their  feathers."  Richard- 
son.'] \i.  moulted  ;  pp.  moulting,  moulted.] 
To  shed  or  change  the  feathers  or  the  hair  ;  to 
lose  feathers  ;  to  mew.  Shak. 

MOULT,  V.  a.    To  shed  or  change,  as  the  feathers. 

Mute  the  skylark  and  forlorn. 

When  she  moults  the  firstling  plumes.     S.  T.  Coleridge. 

MOULT  (molt),  n.  The  shedding  or  changing  of 
feathers.  Jardine. 

MOULT'JNG,  n.  The  fall  of  the  plumage,  or  the 
act  of  changing  feathers  or  hair.  Smart. 

t  MOUN.     May  ;  must.  —  See  MowE.      Chaucer. 

fMOUNCH,  V.  a.  [Fr.  mdcher.]  To  chew;  to 
munch.  —  See  Munch.  Chaucer. 

A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap. 

And  mouncht,  and  mounclit,  and  nimmclit.  Shak, 


MOULD'Y   (mSld'e),   a 
with  mould. 


MO^ND,  n.  [A.  S.  mund,  a  defence.  —  W. 
m,wnt. — L.  mons,  montis,  a  mount ;  Fr.  mont,] 
Something  raised  ;  a  bank  of  earth  ;  something 
raised  to  defend,  as  a  bank  of  earth  or  stone ; 
a  rampart ;  a  bulwark ;  a  defence. 

The  massy  mound 
That  runs  around  the  hill.  Thomson. 

MotyND,  n.     [L.  mundus,  the  world  ;  Fr.  monde.] 

{Her.)  A  globe  encircled,  and  bearing  a  cross. 
MOXyND,  V.  a.     [Nor.  Fr.  moundre,  to  enclose.] 

To  fortify  with  a  mound.  Dryden. 

MoOnd'-BIRD,  n.     {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order 

GnlUna  and  sub-family  MegapodinaB.  Gray. 

MOUNT,  n.    [L.  mons,  montis  ;  It.  S^  Sp.  monte ; 

Fr.  mont.  —  A.  S.  tnunt.] 

1.  A  massy  protuberance  of  earth  above  the 
general  level  of  the  surrounding  country ;  a 
mountain  ;  a  hill ;  as,  "  The  Mount  of  Olives." 

2.  An  artificial  hill  or  bulwark  for  offence  or 
defence  ;  a  mound.  Knolles. 

3.  t  A  public  treasure ;  a  bank. 

Banks  or  mounts  of  perpetuity,  which  will  not  break.   Bacon. 

4.  The  paper  or  card-board  upon  which  a 
drawing  is  placed,  generally  larger  than  the 
picture,  and  of  a  tint  that  aids  its  effect.  Fairholt. 

Syn.  —  See  Mountain. 

m6i)nT,  v.  n.  [It.  montare;  Sp.  montar;  Fr. 
monter.'j  [J.  mounted;  pp.  mounting,  mount- 
ed.] 

1.  To  arise ;  to  rise  on  high :  to  ascend ;  to 
go  up ;  to  uprise ;  to  soar. 

Mount,  mount,  my  soul  I  thy  seat  is  up  on  high.       Sfiak. 
Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command  ?     Joh  xxxix.  27. 

2.  To  tower  ;  to  rise  ;  to  be  built  up  high. 

Though  his  excellency  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and  his 
head  reach  unto  the  clouds,  yet  he  shall  perish.        job  xx.  6. 

3.  To  get  on  horseback ;  to  get  on  or  upon 
any  thing.    "  He  cried,  0  !  and  mounted."  Shak. 

4.  To  amount ;  to  attain  in  value. 

Bring,  then,  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account; 

Make  fair  deductions;  see  to  what  they  nioun*.        Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Arise, 
mount,  v.  a.     1.  To  raise  aloft ;  to  lift  on  high. 

The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  it  runs  o'er, 
Seeming  to  augment,  wastes  it.  Shak. 

2.  To  ascend ;  to  get  upon  ;  to  climb ;  to 
scale  ;  as,  '■  To  mount  a  throne." 

3.  To  place  on  horseback;  to  furnish  with 
horses  ;  as,  "  A  troop  well  mounted." 

4.  To  put  upon  something  ;  as,  "  To  mount  a 
picture  or  a  map  upon  canvas." 

5.  To  cover ;  to  embellish  with  ornaments ; 
as,  "  A  sword  brilliantly  mounted." 

6.  {Naval  &  Mil.)  To  carry ;  as,  "  The  ship 
mounts  seventy-four  guns  "  ;  "A  fort  mounting 
a  hundred  cannon." 

To  mount  a  breach,  to  ascend  a  breach  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  attack.  —  To  mount  a  cannon,  to  raise  or 
set  it  on  its  frame  or  carriage. — To  mount  guard,  to 
do  duty  as  sentinel  at  any  post. 

MOUNT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  ascended ;  ca- 
pable of  being  mounted.  Cot  grave. 

Mot^N'TAJN  (mofln'tjn),  n.  [L.  mons,  montis ; 
m.ontanus,  mountainous ;  It.  montagna ;  Sp. 
montaha ;  Fr.  montagne.] 

1.  A  vast  protuberance  of  the  earth ;  a  very 
large  hill ;  a  vast  eminence  ;  a  mount. 

So  large  it  half  deserved  a  mountain's  name.         Dryden. 

2.  Any  thing  proverbially  large. 

She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe 
To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back.  Shak. 

To  bring  Signior  Benedick  and  the  Lady  Beatrice  into  a 
mountain  of  affection  the  one  for  the  other.  Shak. 


3.  A  kind  of  wine. 


Simmonds. 


Syn.  —  Mountain  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  range 
of  nioiiiitains  ;  mount,  to  a  single  summit.  The  White 
Mountains ;  Mount  Washington. 

MOUN'TAJN  (mofln'tjn),  a.  [L.  mxmtamis.']  Per- 
taining to  mountains ;  growing  or  found  on 
mountains  ;  as,  "  Mountain  scenery." 

MotyN'TAJN-ASH,  n.  {Bot.)  A  beautiful  tree  of 
the  genus  Pyrus,  found  in  swamps  and  moun- 
tain woods  of  New  England,  &c.,  which  bears 
clusters  of  red  berries  ;  Pyrus  Americana.  Gray. 
The  European  Mountain-Ash,  or  Rowan  Tree,  is 
called  Pyrus  aucuparia.  Oray. 

MCiUN'TAlN-BLUE,  n.  {Min.)  Blue  malachite  ; 
a  blue  carbonate  of  copper.  Dana. 


MoOn'TAJN-CAt,  n.  {ZoDl.)  A  ferocious  ani- 
mal ;  the  catamount.  —  See  Catamount.  Booth. 

MOUN'TAIN-COCK,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  wood- 
grouse ;  capercailzie  ;  capercailye  ;  Tetrao  itro- 
gallus  of  Linnaeus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MOUN'TAIN-CCiRK,  n.  {Min.)  An  extremely 
light  variety  of  asbestos,  the  fibres  of  which  are 
so  interlaced  that  the  fibrous  structure  is  not 
apparent;  mountain-leather.  Daim. 

MOI)n'TAIN-DAM'§ON,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tall  tree 
found  in  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  Quassia  sima- 
ruba.  Loudon. 

MOUN'TAIN-DEW,  n.  Scotch  Highland  whiskey 
that  has  paid  no  duty.     [Cant.]  Janneson. 

M01JN'TA|N-EB'0-NY,  n.  {Bot.)  A  leguminous 
tree  of  the  genus  Bauhinia,  found  in  the  East 
Indies ;  Bauhinia  scandens.  Loudon. 

MOUN'TAINED  (mbfin'tjnd),  a.  Piled  or  heaped 
up  like  a  mountain,     [r.]  Browne. 

MOUN-TAJN-EER',  n.    1.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
mountains  ;  a  highlander. 
2.  A  savage ;  a  freebooter ;  a  rustic. 

No  savage,  fierce  bandit,  or  mountaineer. 

Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity.  Milton. 

t  M6i)n'TAJN-PR,  n.     A  mountaineer.    Bentlcy. 

t  M6UN'TAJN-ET,  n.    A  hillock  ;  a  small  mount. 

Her  breasts  sweetly  rose  up  like  two  feir  mountainets  in  the 

pleasant  vale  of  Tempe.  P.  Sidney. 

MOUN'TAIN-FLAX,  n.  {Min.)  A  delicate  spe- 
cies of  asbestos,  with  very  fine  fibres  ;  Amian- 
thos.  Dana. 

MOUN'TAIN-GREEN,  n.  (Min.)  Green  mala- 
chite ;  a  green  carbonate  of  copper.  Dana. 

MOUN'TAjN-HEATH,  n.  {Bot.)  A  low,  heath- 
like, shrubby  plant  with  evergreen  leaves  ;  Men- 
ziesa  taxifolia.  Wood. 

MOiyN'TAlN-H6L'LY,w.  (Bo<.)  A  much-branched 
shrub  with  ash-gray  bark  ;  Nemopanthes  Cana- 
densis. Gray. 

MOUN"rAJN-LAU'RpL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
Kalmia,  or  American  laurel ;  calico-bush ; 
spoon-wood;  Kalmia  latifolia.  Gray. 

MOiyN'TAJN-LEATH'^R,  w.  {Min.)  A  variety  of 
asbestos ;  mountain-cork.  Dana. 

Mot)N'TAIN-L!c'OR-TCE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species 
of  trefoil ;  Trifolium  Alpinum.  Loudon. 

MOtyN'TAJN-LiME'STONE,  n.  (Geol.)  A  series 
of  marine  limestone  strata,  whose  geological 
position  is  immediately  below  the  coal  meas- 
ures, and  above  the  old  red  sandstone.    Miller. 

MOUN'TAIN-MA-HOG'A-NY,  n.  (Bot.)  A  rather 
large  tree,  with  dark  chestnut-brown  bark ; 
black  birch;  cherry  birch;  sweet  birch;  Betula 
lenta.  Loudon. 

MOX)n'TAIN-MIlk,  n.  {Min.)  A  very  soft, 
spongy  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime.      Brande. 

MOUN'TA|N-MiNT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
Labiata  or  mint  family ;  Pycnanthemum  mon- 
tantim.  Gray. 

MOX)n'TAIN-OUS  (mofin'tjn-iis),  a.  1.  Full  of 
mountains ;  hilly  ;  as,  "  A  mountainous  country." 

2.  Large  as  mountains  ;  huge ;  bulky.    Prior. 

3.  Belonging  to,  or  inhabiting,  mountains ; 
as,  "  \  mountainous  people."  Bacon. 

M0t>N'TAlN-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
mountainous ;  hilliness.  Brerewood. 

MOl>N'TA|N-PARS'LpY,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Athamanta.  Wright. 

MOl^N'TAlN-PfiP'PgR,  n.  A  name  for  the  seeds 
of  Capparis  sinaica.  Simmonds. 

MOUN'TAJN-RIcE,  n,  {Bot.)  \.  An  upland  spe- 
cies of  rice,  grown  on  the  edge  of  the  Himalayan 
range,  in  Cochin-China.  Simmonds. 

2.  The  common  name  of  grasses  of  the  genus 
On/zopsia,  found  in  some  parts  of  Europe  and 
the  U.  S.  Gray. 

M01)n'TAIN-R6§E  (mofln'tjn-roz),  n.  {Bot.)  The 
Alpine  rose ;  Rosa  Alpina.  Loudon. 

MOUN'TAIN-SOAP,  n.  {Min.)  A  soft,  brownish 
unctuous  chalk.  Francis. 
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MOCN'TAJN-SoR'ReL,  n.  (Bot.)  A  low  Alpine 
pcrciiniul  plant,  with  kidney -formed  l'.*ave»; 
Oxijria  digyna.  Gray. 

MOOn'TA|N-8I'In'ACH,  n.  i^Bot.)  The  plant 
Atiiplex  hortemis.'  Loudon. 

MGOn'TAIN-TAl'LOW,  n.  (il//'n.)  A  mineral, 
found  in  Scotland,  crystallized  and  amorphous 
in  thin  laminie  like  wax  or  spermaceti  in  con- 
sistency;  mineral  tallow;  —  called  also  hatch- 
etitie.  Dana. 

\  MoOn'TANCE,  n.    The  amount.  Chaucer. 

MoOnt'ANT,  a.  [?r.mo}Uant.']  Rising,  [r.]  Shak. 

MoOn'TP-BANK,  n.     [It.  montambnnco,montim- 

banco,  from  montare,  to  mount,  and  in  banco, 

upon  a  bench.] 

1.  A  doctor  who  mounts  a  bench  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  boasts  his  infallible  remedies  and  cures. 

I  bought  an  unction  of  a  motmtchank.  Shak* 

2.  A  quack  ;  a  charlatan  ;  a  false  pretender. 

But  »« there  arc  certain  moi/)ifp(«inA)i  and  quacks  in  physic. 
■o  there  arc  much  the  suniu  also  in  divinity.  South. 

Syn.  —  See  Quack. 

MoOn'TE-BANK,  r.  a.  To  cheat  by  false  boasts 
or  pretences ;  to  gull ;  to  humbug,    [r.]    Shak. 

MOl>N-Te-BANK'eR-Y.  n.  Quackery.  "Mere 
empirical  state  numntebankery."         Hammond. 

MuOn'T'PD,  p.  a.  1.  Seated  on  horseback;  fur- 
nished with  a  horse  ;  as,  "  A  mounted  troop." 

2.  Raised  ;  lifted  up  ;  elevated. 

3.  Finished  with  embellishment ;  embel- 
lished ;  set  off  to  advantage. 

4.  Fastened,  as  a  print,  map,  or  drawing, 
upon  mounting-paper  or  card-board.     Fairholt. 

6.  {Mil.)  Placed  upon  a  frame,  as  a  cannon  : 
—  furnished  with  guns,  as  a  ship  or  a  fort. 

t  MoOn'T^-NAIINUE,  n.  The  amount.    Spenser. 

Mot^NT'gR,  n.     One  who  mounts.  Drayton. 

MoOnT'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  rising;  ascent. 

2.  Ornament ;  embellishment ;  as,  '*  The 
mountings  or  trappings  of  an  equipage." 

3.  The  act  of  placing  upon  a  frame  or  carriage. 

4.  The  fastening  of  a  print  or  map  upon  a 
frame  or  canvas. 

MoOnt'JNG-LY,  ad.    By  mounting.    Massinger. 

MoOiNT'Lpr,  n.   A  small  mountain.  P.  Fletcher. 

MOO.NT  OF  PI'e-TY,  n.  [Fr.  mont-de-jn,'tK.']  A 
loan  bank  in  France  :  —  a  sort  of  pawnbroker's 
shop  in  Italy,  where  money  is  lent  out  to  the 
poor  on  moderate  security.  Hammond. 

t  iMoO.NT-SAINT',  n.  A  game  of  cards.  Machin. 

t  MOUN'Ty,  n.  [Fr.  mont>^e.']  The  rise  of  a 
hawk.     "  The  mo?</i<y  at  a  heron."  Sidney. 

MOURN  (in6rn),  v.  n.  [Goth,  maurnan ;  A.  S. 
muman  ;  Old  Ger.  momen.  —  L.  meereo.']      [i. 

MOURNED  ;  ftp.  MOlllNIXO,  MOLRNEU.] 

1.  To  express  grief  or  sorrow  ;  to  grieve  ;  to 
lament ;  to  be  sorrowful. 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted. 

Matt.  V.  •«. 

2.  To  wear  the  habit  of  sorrow ;  to  be  dressed 
in  mourning ;  to  preserve  the  appearance  of 
grief.     "Then  mourn  a  year."  Pope. 

We  mourn  in  black;  why  mount  we  not  in  blood?      S/iak. 

Syn. —  See  Grieve,  Deplore. 

Mourn  (mam),  v.  a.  l.  To  grieve  for;  to  la- 
ment ;  to  deplore  ;  to  bewail ;  to  bemoan. 

Comfortless  as  when  a  father  mourns 
His  children.  Hilton. 

2.  To  Utter  in  a  sorrowful  manner,     [r.] 

The  love-lorn  nightinvate 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  inuKme/A  well.        Milton. 

MOURNE  (ni6rn),  n.  [Fr.  mome.]  The  round 
end  of  a  staff:  —  the  part  of  a  lance  to  which 
the  steel  part  is  fixed.  Sidney. 

MOURN' PR,  M.    One  that  mourns  ;  a  lamenter. 

MAURN'F^yL,  a.  L  Causing  sorrow;  afflictive; 
lamentable ;  sad ;  calamitous  ;  grievous. 

The  tmichcrous  manner  of  his  mournful  death.        Shak. 

2.  Feeling  sorrow  or  grief ;  sorrowful.  Prior. 

3.  Betokening  sorrow;  having  the  appear- 
ance of  sorrow ;  expressive  of  grief. 

No  ftincral  rites,  nor  man  In  monniM  weeds, 

Nor  moHTttful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial.  Shak. 


MOURN'PdL-Ly,  ad.    In  a  mournful  manner. 

MOURN'KOL-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  show  of 
mourning;  sorrow;  grief;  mourning. 

MOURN'ING,  «.     1,  Grief;  sorrow;  lamentation. 

In  Kama  wos  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation,  and  weep- 
ing, and  great  muumiiiu;  Kucliel  weeping  i'ur  her  cliildn'n. 
'  "  JfalMi.  IH. 

2.  The  dress  of  sorrow ;  the  habit  worn  by 
mourners  ;  an  external  sign  of  grief. 

And  e'en  the  pavements  were  with  inuurniny  hid.       Dri/ilen. 

MOURN'ING,  p.  a.    Indicating  sorrow  or  grief. 

M6URN'jNG-d6ve  (-dOv),  n.  {Ornit/i.)  A  dove 
found  in  the  U.  S. ;  Columba  ('aroUniensis  ;  — 
so  named  from  its  note,  and  called  also  Carolina 
turtle-doce.  Peabody 

MOURN'JNG-Ly,  ad.     With  mourning  or  sorrow. 

MOURN'ING-IMECE,  n  A  picture  in  which  a 
grave,  tomb,  or  other  emblem  of  mourning  is 
represented. 

MOURN'ING-PIN,  n.  A  pin  used  in  a  mourning 
dress. 

MOURN'{NG-RIng,  n.  A  ring  worn  as  a  memo- 
rial of  a  deceased  friend.  Boswell. 

MdOsE,  n  :  pi.  MICE.  [A.  S.  miis,  pi.  mya  ;  Ger. 
maus  ;  Dut.  muis  ;  Sw  mus  ;  Dan.  muna ;  Icel. 
tni'is  ;  Russ.  niysch  ;  Boh.  mysa  ;  Pol.  mysz  ; 
Slavon.  mish. — Gr.  nvi,  from  /ifcu,  to  hide;  L. 
mus.  —  Pers.  »too«A.] 

1.  (Zo"'l.)  A  small  rodent  quadruped  of  the 
genus  Mus,  well  known  as  infesting  houses  and 
granaries. 

Playing  the  mouKe  in  absence  of  the  cat.  ^ak. 

Where  mice  and  rats  devoured  poetic  bread.       Dryden. 

2.  I  Naut.)  A  hump  or  knot  worked  on  a  rope, 
to  prevent  a  noose  from  slipping.  Brande. 

M6i)§E  (modz),  V.  n.     [i.  MorsED ;  pp.  mousino, 

MOUSHl).] 

1.  To  catch  mice ;  to  lie  in  wait  for  mice. 


A  fhlcon,  towering  in  his  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed. 


Shak. 


2.  To  search  as  a  cat  does  for  mice  ;  to  inspect 
officiously  ;  to  pry ;  to  be  sly  and  insidious  ;  to 
watch  for  and  pursue  slyly.  L' Estrange. 

MciU^E,  V.  a.  To  tear  in  pieces,  as  a  cat  tears  a 
mouse. 

And  now  he  feasts,  mousing  the  flesh  of  men.         Shak. 

To  mouse,  a  hook,  {JVaiit.)  to  put  turns  <if  rope  yarn 

or(<|)un  yarn  round  tlic  uiul  and  litandiiig  part  of  a 

hook,  to  prevent  its  slipping.  Dana. 

Mot)sE'-c6L-QR,  n.  A  color  resembling  that  of 
a  mouse.  Pennant. 

MOiySE'-c6L-ORED,  a.  Colored  like  a  mouse ; 
having  the  color  of  a  mouse.  Pennant. 

MoOsE'EAR,  n.  {Bot.)  An  herb  ;  scorpion-grass ; 
Myosotis ;  —  so  called  from  the  leaves,  which  are 
roughish  with  oppressed  hairs.  Gray. 

MOUSE'EAR-CHlCK'WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  An  herb 
of  the  pink  family  ;  Cerastium  tttlgatum.  Gray. 

M6i>SE'EAR-HAWK'WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  A  Brit- 
ish plant  of  the  genus  Hieracium ;  Ilieracium 
pilosella.  Lotulon. 

MoiysE'-HAWK,  n.  {Omith.)  A  species  of  hawk 
that  devours  mice.  Wright. 

MoCse'-HOLE,  n.  A  hole  for  mice ;  a  small  hole. 

He  can  creep  in  at  a  mouae-hole.  Stillina/leet. 

MoOse'-HUNT,  n.    1.  A  hunt  for  mice. 
2.  A  mouser ;  a  kind  of  weasel. 

You  have  t>een  a  mouv-hmit  in  your  time. 

But  I  will  watch  you  from  such  watching  now.       Shak. 

MoO^'PR  (iniiaz'er),  n.    One  that  catches  mice. 

I.eBve  the  door  open,  in  pity  to  the  cat,  if  she  be  a  good 
mouner.  Sir{ft. 

MoOse'-SIGHT,  n.  Short-sightedness ;  near- 
sightedness ;  myopia.  Dungli.son. 

MoOse'TAIL,  ».  (Bot.)  An  annual  plant  or  herb 
of  the  genus  Myosurus,  whose  seeds  stand  upon 
a  very  long,  slender  receptacle  resembling  the 
tail  of  a  mouse ;  Myosurus  minimus.     Loudon. 

M(it)sE'-TRAP,  n.     A  trap  for  catching  mice. 

MoOs'ING,  n.  (.VflM/.")  A  puddening,  made  of 
yarns,  and  placed  on  the  outside  of  a  rope.  Dana. 

MOUSSF././JVF.-I)f:-tJtl.VF.  (ni68'ljn-d?-laii),  M. 
[Fr.]     Muslin,  or  a  slight  fabric,  made  of  wool, 


or  of   wool 

LAINK. 


and 


cotton. — See    Mi'SLIx-da 
il'ebtltr'a  Dom.  Ency. 


pp.    MOITIIINO, 


Morrt-TA('HE',w.  ;  pi.  Mt>v»-t  i^li'??.  [Fr.  mouB- 
tache.]  Ilair  on  the  upper  lip  of  men ;  mustache. 

—  See  Ml  STAC  HE. 

.MoOtH,  m.  ;  nl.  muOth?.  [Goth,  munlha;  A.  8. 
muth  ;  Old  Ger.  muiU  ;  Ger.  4  Dan.  muttd ;  Dul. 
nutml ;  Sw.  mun.] 

1.  The  cavity  situated  between  the  jaws,  and 
containing  the  tongue,  teeth,  Ac:  —  also  the 
outer  orihce  of  that  cavity.  DuHglixon. 

2.  The  opening  of  a  vessel,  by  which  it  i» 
filled  and  emptied ;  as,  "The  muiUh  of  a  jar." 

3.  The  entrance,  as  of  a  cave,  a  well,  a  gulf. 

4.  The  aperture  or  opening  by  which  any 
thing  disch.Trges  itself;  as,  "The  mouth  of  a 
river"  ;  "  The  mouth  of  a  cannon." 

6.  A  principal  speaker;  one  that  speaks  for 
the  rest;  a  spokesman. 

Every  coffee-house  has  some  particular  statesman  Ix-lnng- 
ing  to  it,  who  is  the  mouth  ol  the  street  where  he  live*. 

AiiJuon- 

6.  A  cry  ;  a  voice. 

The  fhirftil  docs  dlrldei 
All  spread  their  mouth  aloft,  but  none  abide.       Drpden. 

7.  A  distortion  of  the  mouth  ;  a  wry  face. 

Make  mouth*  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  bark.  Sluik. 

Doirn  in  the  mouth,  deject  d  ;  mortified.  I.^Fjitrange. 

—  To  utop  the  mouth,  to  liilvnce,  or  to  be  ailent ,  to  con- 
found ;  to  put  to  shame. 

MOUTH,  r.   n.      [1.   moithed; 
MoiTHEi).]     See  Soothe. 

1.  To  speak  in  a  hip  or  swelling  manner ;  to 
vociferate  ;  to  rant.   "  Mouthing  actor."  hrydrn. 

2.  To  join  mouths ;  to  kiss.  "  He  would 
mouth  with  a  beggar."  Shak. 

MOUTH,  V.  a.  1.  To  utter  with  a  voice  affectedly 
big  or  swelling. 

S|H-ak  the  si>eech,  I  prav  yon,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you, 
trippingly  on  the  ton^ie:  but  if  you  mouth  it  a>  many  of  out 
players  do,  I  had  as  licf  the  town-crier  s|ioke  my  lines.  jIAai-. 

2.  To  grind  in  the  motith  ;  to  chew  ;  to  cat ; 
to  devour.  "  Mouthing  the  flesh  of  men."  Shak. 

3.  To  seize  with,  or  take  into,  the  mouth. 

He  keeps  them,  like  an  apple,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw.  flrd 
modlhetl  to  be  last  swallowed.  .sAoi. 

4.  To  form  or  to  cleanse  by  the  mouth,  as 
the  dam  her  cub.  Brotrue. 

5.  To  insult ;  to  reproach,    [r.]         B.  Bliir. 

MOUTHED  (mo&tfid),  p.  a.  Furnished  with  a 
mouth;  —  used  in  composition;  as,  foul- 
mouthed ;  hard-»MW<Aerf. 

MoOth'^IR,  n.  One  who  mouths;  an  affected 
speaker.  Smart. 

MoCTH'-FRlf-NI),  n.  One  who  merely  professes 
friendship.     "  Knot  of  moi/^A-^rtV/trfa.        Shak. 

MoCtH'FUL,  w.  ;  pi.  moOth'fCl?.  1.  Wh.it  the 
mouth  contuins  at  one  time.  Johnson. 

2.  A  proverbially  small  quantity. 

To  take  a  mouthful  of  sweet  country  air.  Drydm. 

MoOth'-GLAss,  n.  A  small  hand-mirror  for 
inspecting  the  teeth  and  gums.  Siiumonds. 

MOI)tH'-H6N-OR,  (-6n'ur),n.    Insincere  civility. 

Curses  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honor,  breath.  Shut. 

MOUTH'ING,  «.  The  utterance  of  words  with  a 
voice  affectedly  big  or  swelling.  Poj)e. 

MoOth'J.^SS,  a.     Being  without  a  mouth- 

MoOth'-MAde,  p.  a.  Expressed  bv  the  mouth  ; 
not  sincere.     "  Mouth-made  vows.*'  Shak. 

Mo(>TH'-PIECE    (-|>«s),   n.     1.   {Mus.)  The  part 
of  a  wind  instrument  to  which  the  mouth  is  ap- 
plied, as  of  a  trumpet,  bugle,  &c.  Tiidd. 
2.  One  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  several 
persons;  as,  "The  »io«/A-/>i>ceof  acomn«ittee." 

MO0'ZJtH,n.  A  village.   [India.]    C.  P.  Bioirn. 

Mttd'ZLE,  r.  a.    To  rumple.    [Vulgar.]  Congrere, 

m6v'.A-BLE,  a.     1.  That  may  move  or  be  moved; 

not  fixed  ;  port.iblc.  Addison. 

2.    Changing    from    one    time    to  another; 

■changeable.     "  The  moruhlf  festivals."    Holder. 

Jl  morabte  letter,  in  Helirow  grammar,  a  letter  llial 

is  pronounced,  aa  oppoiied  to  one  that  is  quie!>rent 

Itrtfkl. 

M6v'.\-ni,F.,  «. ;  pi.  m6v'a-ble?  (m5v'»-hl>i).  [Fr. 
meuhle.']  .\ny  article  of  personal  goods;  furni- 
ture; any  property  that  may  be  moved,  as  dia 
tiiiguished  from  lands,  houses,  &c. 


mIeN,  SIR;    MdVE,  NOR,  s6N  ;    bOlL,  BiJR,  ROLE.  — C,  G,  c,  4,  soft;   C,  C,  c-  1.  hard;    S  o«  «.    ^'  <w  gr..  — THIS,  this. 
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m6v  'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    Quality  of  being  movable. 

m6v'A-BL.Y,  ad.  So  that  it  may  be  moved.  Grew. 

WOVE,  V.  a.  [L.  moveo  ;  It.  movere,  muovere  ; 
Sp.  mover;  Old  Fr.  mouver;  Fr.  moucoir.]     [i. 

MOVED  ;  pp.  MOVING,  MOVED.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  one  place  into  another  ;  to 
put  in  motion ;  to  impel,  as  the  wind  a  ship, 
the  horse  a  carriage,  &c. 

2.  To  excite  or  prompt  to  action  ;  to  actuate; 
to  incite  ;  to  rouse  ;  to  give  an  impulse  to. 

Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers.  Milton. 

3.  To  persuade  ;  to  prevail  on  ;  to  induce. 

Thy  plainness  moves  mc  more  than  eloquence.         Shak. 

4.  To  touch  pathetically  ;  to  affect. 

When  he  saw  the  multitudes,  he  was  moved  with  compas- 
Bion  on  thtm.  itatt.  ix.  30. 

5.  To  make  angry  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  incense. 

And  hear  the  scntennc  of  your  moved  prince.  Shale. 

6.  To  put  into  commotion ;  to  excite ;  to 
agitate. 

When  they  were  come  to  Bethlehem,  all  the  city  was 
moved  about  them.  Jtutn  i.  19. 

7.  To  propose  ;  to  recommend ;  to  offer  as  a 
resolution  in  a  deliberative  assembly  ;  as,  "  To 
move  an  adjournment." 

Let  me  but  move  one  Question  to  your  daughter.    Shak. 

MOVE,  V.  n.  1.  To  change  place  or  posture  ;  to 
stir ;  not  to  be  at  rest- 

Tlie  senses  represent  the  earth  as  immovables  for,  though 
it  do  move  in  itself,  it  rests  to  us,  who  are  carried  with  it. 

Glnnvill. 

2.  To  have  vital  action ;  to  act. 

In  him  wc  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  AclsxvW.  28. 

3.  To  walk ;  to  go ;  to  proceed ;  to  march. 
"  He  moves  with  manly  grice  '"  Dryden. 

4.  To  change  residence  ;  to  remove.   Wright. 
Syn.  —  Move  is    a    (leneral    term,    denoting    the 

change  o(  place  or  of  posture.  To  stir  is  to  be  in  mo- 
tion, or  not  at  rest.  One  mores  in  any  manner.  To 
walk  and  to  march,  denote  particular  kinds  of  move- 
ment. Things  animate  and  inanimate  more  ;  a  man 
walks ;  an  army  marches.  To  mooe  the  passions ;  to 
stir  up  strife. 

M6\iE,  n.  The  act  of  moving;  a  movement;  a 
proceeding  from  one  point  to  another,  as  in 
chess. 

An  unseen  hand  makes  all  their  moves.  Cowley. 

MOVE'LpSS,  a.  That  cannot  be  moved;  un- 
moved ;  immovable  ;  fixed.  Boyle.     Pope. 

MOVE'MpNT,   n.     \Yr.mouvement.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  manner  of  moving;  motion. 

The  i)eru8al  of  a  history  seems  a  calm  entertainment,  but 
would  be  no  enti'rtainment  at  nil  did  notour  hearts  beat  with 
currespondeut  tiuiveiiietUs  to  those  which  are  described  by  the 
historian.  llmiie. 

2.  (^Mus.)  Motion  or  progression  in  time:  — 
a  homogeneous  connected  passage  in  any  given 
time  or  measure;  a  strain;  as,  "A  symphony 
in  four  movements."  Dwiyht. 

3.  In  European  politics,  a  term  applied  to  the 
action  of  that  party  in  a  state  whose  aim  is  to 
obtain  concessions  in  favor  of  popular  rights ;  — 
opposed  to  conservative.  Brande. 

4.  The  train  of  wheel-work  in  a  clock  or  a 
watch.  Brande. 

Syn. —  Motion  denotes  the  act  of  moving;  move- 
ment, more  particularly  llie  manner  of  moving.  The 
army  is  in  motion  ,  the  mution  of  tile  earth  or  of  the 
Jieavenly  bodies  ;  the  marnnent  of  a  machine  ;  move- 
ment or  excitemeitt  o(  the  mind  ;  tlie  march  of  an  army, 

MO'VgNT.rt.    [L.  moten*.]    Moving,  [r.]    Grew. 

MO'VfNT.M.    That  which  moves,  [r.]    Glamill. 

MOV'^IR,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  moves. 

MOV'JNG,  />.  a.     1.  That  moves ;  being  in  motion. 
2.  Affecting;  touching;  pathetic.   Blackmore. 

MOV'ING,  »i.     Motive;  impulse;  motion.    South. 

BlOV'jNG-LY,  arf.  So  as  to  move;  in  an  affecting 
manner  ;  touchingly  ;  pathetically.  Shak. 

MOV'ING-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  pathetic  ; 
power  to  affect  the  passions.  Boyle. 

MOV'ING-PI.Ant,  w.  (Bo;;.)  A  leguminous  plant, 
the  leaflets  of  which  exhibit  an  automatic  move- 
ment ;  Iledysarum  yyrans.  Loudon, 

Mo\V  (mciu),  n.    [A.  S.  mowe,  muga  ;  Icel.  mugr ; 
Scot,  mow,  moue.] 
1.  A  heap,  stack,  or  pile,  as  of  hay.  Mortimer. 


2.  A  receptacle,  loft,  or  chamber  in  a  barn 
where  hay  or  grain  is  laid  up,  Johnson. 

MOVV  (mbft),  V.  a.  \i.  mowed;  pp.  mowing, 
MOWED.]     To  put  in  a  mow,  Johnson. 

MOW  (mo),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  mawan;  Dut,  maaijen, 
viaiigen ;  Ger.  miihen  ;  Dan.  meie ;  Sw.  meja, 
miija.  —  Gr,  «f<o(o,l  \i.  mowed;  pp.  mowing, 
MOWN  or  mowed.] 

1.  To  cut  down  with  a  scythe,  as  grass.  Shak. 

2.  To  cut  grass  or  other  plants  from,  with  a 
scythe.     "  Mow  carpet  walks."  Evelyn. 

3.  To  cut  sweepingly,  as  with  a  scythe ;  — 
often  used  with  down. 

He  will  mow  down  all  before  him,  and  leave  his  passage 
polled.  Shak. 

MOW  (ma),  V.  n.  To  cut  grass  or  other  plants 
with  the  scythe.  Waller. 

t  MOVV  (mbii),  n.  [Fr.  moue,  corrupted  from  Eng. 
mouth.  Johnson.  —  Perhaps  rather  from  Dut. 
muil,  the  mouth  of  a  beast.  Jamieson.]  A  wry 
mouth ;  a  distorted  face,  Chaucer. 

t  MoW  (mod),  V.  n.    To  make  wry  mouths.  Shak. 

MbW-BiJRN,  V.  n.  To  ferment  and  heat  in  the 
mow,  as  hay  not  sufficiently  dry.  Mortimer. 

t  MOWE,  V.  n.  \i.  MOUGHT.]  To  be  able  ;  to 
have  might ;  to  have  power  :  —  may.  —  See  May. 

They  shall  not  mowe.         Luke  xiii.  24,  Wickliffe'n  Trans. 
Thou  shalt  not  mowe  suffer.  Chaucer. 

MOW'^R,  n.    One  who  mows.  Tusser. 

The  early  mower,  bending  o'er  his  scythe, 

Lays  low  the  slender  gross.  Dodslcy. 

MOW'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  or  operation  of  cutting 
grass  with  a  scythe. 

2.  Land  from  which  grass  is  cut.         Wright. 

3.  tGrimace  or  grimacing.  Wickliffe.  Ascliam. 

4.  t  Ability  ;  might.  Chaucer. 

MOX'A,  n.  1.  A  cottony  substance,  prepared  in 
Japan  from  the  dried  leaves  of  a  species  of 
wormwood  {Artemisia  Chinensis),  and  used  as 
an  actual  cautery  in  cases  of  gout,  rheumatism, 
&c  ,  by  placing  a  small  cone  of  it  on  the  skin 
and  setting  fire  to  it  at  the  top.  Brande. 

2.  {Bot/)  A  species  of  wormwood ;  Artemisia 
Chinensis.  Loudon. 

3.  (Med.)  Any  svibstance  which,  by  gradual 
combustion  on  or  near  the  skin,  is  employed  as 
a  counter-irritant.  Dunylison. 

MOX-J-nus'TrON,  n.  [Eng.  >noa;a,  and  L.  uro, 
zistus  or  buro,  bustus,  to  hum. ^  {Med.)  Cauteri- 
zation by  means  of  a  moxa.  Ihinglison. 

t  MOY,  n.  [Probably  a  contraction  of  Port,  moi- 
dore,  or  moedore.  Nares.']  A  gold  coin  of  the 
value  of  one  pound  seven  shillings.  Shak. 

MO"f^'A,  n.  A  term  applied  in  S.  America  to  mud 
poured  from  volcanoes  during  eruptions.  LycU. 

t  MOYLE,  n.    A  mule.  Carew. 

MOZ'jNG,  n.  An  operation  in  preparing  cloth  in 
the  gig-mill.  Simmonds. 

MR.  An  abbreviation  of  master.  —  See  Master, 
Mister,  Messieurs,  and  Miss, 

MRS.  An  abbreviation  of  mistress, — See  Mis- 
tress, and  Miss. 

MUB'BLE-FUB'RLE§,  n.  pi.  A  cant  term  for 
a  causeless  depression  of  spirits;  the  blue 
devils.  Gayton. 

MU'CATE,  M.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  mucic 
acid  and  a  base.  Craig. 

MUCFI,  a.  [Sp.  mticho,  much.  Skinner.  —  A.  S. 
m,icel,  much.  —  "The  dim.  of  mo,  passing 
through  the  gradual  changes  of  mokel,  mykel, 
mochil,  mvchel  (still  used  in  Scotland),  moche, 
mtich."  Tooke.  —  See  More.]  [comp.  more; 
stiperl.  MOST.] 

1.  Great  in  quantity  or  amount ;  a  great  deal 
of ;  —  opposed  to  little. 

Thou  shnlt  carry  much  seed  out  into  the  field,  and  shalt 
gather  but  little  in.  Deut.  xxviii.  38. 

2.  t  Great  in  number  ;  many. 

Jesus  went  with  him,  and  much  people  followed  him. 

.Wart  V.  24. 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  mvch  tall  youth.  Shak. 

MtJCH,  ad.   1.  To  a  great  degree  or  extent ;  by  far. 

Thou  art  much  mightier  than  we.  Gc7i.  xxvi.  l(i. 

2.  Often  or  long ;  frequently  or  earnestly. 
"  Think  much ;  speak  little."  Dryden. 


3.  Nearly  ;  almost ;  about  the  same. 

All  left  the  world  much  as  they  found  it  Temple. 

MtrCH,  n.  1.  A  great  quantity ;  a  great  sum  or 
amount ;  a  great  deal. 

Unto  whomsoever  much  is  fiven,  of  him  shall  mxKh  be  re- 
quired! and  to  whom  men  have  committed  »iuc/<,  of  him  thev 
will  ask  the  more.  Luke  xiii.  48. 

They  have  mtich  of  tlie  poetry  of  Maecenas,  but  little  of 
his  Uberality.  Dryiltn. 

2,  More  than  enough  ;  a  hea\-y  burden. 

He  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies.  Milton. 

Who  thought  it  much  a  man  should  die  for  love.    Dryden. 

3.  Something  imcommon  or  strange. 

It  was  much  that  one  that  was  so  great  a  lover  of  ponc« 
should  be  happy  iu  war,  JSacun. 

Much  at  one,  nearly  of  equal  value  or  influence. 
"Then  prayers  are  vain  as  curses,  much  ul  one." 
Dryden. —  To  make  much  of,  to  treat  with  great  re- 
gard ;  to  value  or  esteem  highly.  "  The  king  .  , . 
falls  to  take  a  pride  in  making  much  o/them,  extolling 
them  with  infinite  praises."     Sidney. 

4^  Much  is  often  used  in  composition, 

MUCH'-BRAncH-5D,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  numer- 
ous and  subdivided  branches,  Jlcnsloto. 

tMUCH'^L,  a.    Much.  Spenser. 

MfJC»'Ness,w.    Quantity,  Wm.  IVhateley. 

ffS'  "  It  is  still  used  in  the  vulgar  phrase  much  of  a 
muchness,  i.  e.  much  of  the  same  kind."     Smart. 

t  MffCH' WHAT  (-hwSt),  ad.  For  the  most  part ; 
nearly ;  almost,  Glunvill.  Locke. 

MU'CIC,  a.  [Fr,  mucique,  from  L.  mucus,  mu- 
cus.] {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  gums.  Vre. 

MU'CJD,  a.  [L.  mucidus  ;  mucus,  mucus  ;  It.  mu- 
cido  ;  Fr.  moise.']    Mouldy ;  musty,  [r.]  Bailey. 

MU'CID-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  mucid ; 
mouldiness;  mustiness.  [u.]  Ainsworth. 

MU-CIF'JC,  a.  [L.  mucus,  mucus,  and  facio,  to 
make.]    {Med.)  Generating  mucus.  Dunylison. 

MU'CI-FORM,  a.  [L.  mucus,  mxicus,  ?li\A  forma, 
form.]     {Med.)  Resembling  mucus.  Dunglison. 

MU'CIL-.\^E,  n.  [Low  L.  mucilago;  from  L.  mu- 
cus, slime,  mucus ;  It.  mucilaggine ;  Sp.  muci- 
lago ;  Fr.  mucilige.'] 

1.  A  mixture  of  gum  and  matter  analogous 
to  mucus.  Vre. 

2.  A  turbid,  slimy  substance  found  in  some 
vegetables.  Loudon. 

.Animal  mucilage,  mucus,  Dunglison. 

MU-C!-LA(?'I-N0US  (mu-se-iaj'e-ntis),  a.  [It.  mu- 
cilagginoso  ;  Sp.  mucilaginoso ;  Fr.  mucilagi- 
neux.^  Partaking  of,  or  resembling,  mucilage ; 
slimy  ;  viscous  ;  mucous,  liaij. 

MU-CI-LA^'!-NOrS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing mucilaginous  ;  viscosity ;  sliminess.  Jo/mso-H. 

MU'CINE,  n.  An  albuminous  substance  found  in 
mucus,  of  which  it  is  the  principal  organic  con- 
stituent. Dunglison. 

MU-cTp'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  mucus,  mucus,  and /jano, 
to  bring  forth.]  {Med.)  Producing  or  secreting 
mucus.     "Jl/MC?/)a?-oMs  glands."         Dunglison. 

MU'CITE,  n.  A  substance  in  which  mucic  acid 
is  combined  with  something  else.  Smaii. 

MZ7- CIV ' 0-Rj3,  n. pi.  [L,  mxicus,  mucus,  and  voro, 
to  devoiir.]  {Ent.)  A  family  of  dipterous  in- 
sects which  feed  on  the  mucus  and  other  juices 
of  plants,  or  on  dead  animal  bodies.       Brande. 

MUCK,  w.  [A.  S.  weoa;,  dung ;  Dut.  wes<,  mist ; 
Ger.  mist ;  Dan.  miig  ;  Icel.  mosk  ;  Sw.  meck.\ 

1.  A  substance,  as  dung,  straw,  &c.,  that  18 
moist  or  in  a  fermenting  state  ;  manure. 

2.  Any  thing  low,  vile,  or  filthy.         Spenser. 
To  runamuck,  [Malay  amock,  to  kill.  Smnrt.]  to  run 

about  frantically  and  attempt  to  kill  all  one  meets;  — 
more  properly  written.  To  run  amuck. —  See  Ami/CK. 

MUCK,  V.  a.    To  manure  with  muck,  Tusser. 

MUCK,  a.    Damp  ;  moist ;  rank,     [r.]        Mead. 

t  MUCK'fN-DpR,  n.  [Sp.  mocador;  Old  Fr. 
moucadon.]     A  handkerchief.  B.  Jonson. 

tMUCK'pR,  v.  a.    To  hoard.  Chaucer. 

t  MtJCK'^IR-fR,  n.   A  miser  ;  a  niggard,  Chaucer. 

MUCK'-FORK,  w,     A  dung-fork,  Evans. 
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MffCK'-HEAP,  n.    A  heap  of  muck.         Favour. 

MC'CK'-IITll,  n.  A  heap  of  muck;  a  muck- 
hcaj) ;  a  dunghill.  Burton. 

mOck'J-NBss,  n.    Nastiness;  filth,  [ii.]    Bailey. 

fMirCK'LE  (i"fil''kl),  «•  [A.  S.  mucel.  —  See 
Mrcii.]     Mickle  ;  much.  Spenser. 

Rlf;CK'Mll)-I)EN  (-dn),  »i.  A  dunghill.  [Local, 
North  of  England.]  Todd. 

mOck'-RAke,  n.  An  implement  for  raking  or 
turning  muck.  Bunyan. 

MOCK'-SWfiAT,  n.    Profuse  sweat.     [Low.] 

Johnson. 

MflCK'-WORM  (-wUrm),  n.    1.  A  worm  that  lives 

in  muck.  Johnson. 

2.  A  miser ;  a  curmudgeon.  Swift. 

M&CK'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.     (Bot.)  A  plant.      Ash. 

MOcK'V,  a.    Nasty ;  filthy,     [r.]  Spenser. 

MLT'CQ-CELE,  n.  [L.  mucus,  mucus,  and  Gr. /fij^v, 
rupture.]  {Mea.)  Enlargement  or  protrusion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  pas- 
sages :  — dropsy  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  uunglison. 

MU-CO-rO'Ur-LftNT,  a.  [L.  mttciis,  mucus,  and 
pus,  puris,  pus.]  (Med.)  Resembling  mucus 
and  pus.  Dunglison. 

mO'COR,  n.    [L.,  from  muceo,  to  be  mouldy.] 

1.  Mouldiness;  mustiness.  WrigJit. 

2.  {Med.)  Corruption  of  the  humors : — same 
as  Mirers.  Dunylison. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  fungi,  to  which  are  ref- 
erable most  of  the  matter  which  forms  the  mould 
on  cheese  and  other  substances.  Loudon. 

MU-c6s'l-TY,  n.  [It.  mucosita;  Sp.  mucosidad; 
i'r.  mucosih'.] 

1.  The  cjuality  of  being  mucous.  Bailey. 

2.  A  fluid  resembling  mucus.  Dunylison. 

MV-CO'SO-SAc'jf;HA-RlNE,  a.  Partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  mucilage  and  sugar.  Wright. 

MU'COys,  a.  [L.  miccosus ;  muctis,  slime,  mucus  ; 
It.  mucoso  ;  Sp.  mocoso ;  Fr.  viuqtieux.'] 

_  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  mucus ;  slimy ; 
viscous.     "  A  mucous  substance."  Cheyiie. 

2.  Containing  mucus  or  mucilage.  Dunglison. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  gum.  Ilensloio. 
Mucous  disease,  {Med.)  a  disease  haviri);  (ts  seat  in 

a  mucous  incinhraiie.  —  Mucous  membranes,  (Jlnat.) 
nieiii  bra  lies  lining  the  canals,  cavities,  and  hnlluw 
organs  wliich  comniunicate  externally  hy  different 
aperture:*  on  the  skin  ;  — so  termed  because  con- 
stantly lubricated  by  the  mucous  duid.        Dunglison. 

MU'COUS-Nfiss.  n.  The  state,  or  the  quality,  of 
being  mucous ;  sliminess  ;  viscosity.     Johnson. 

MU'CRb,n.    [L.]     A  sharp  point.  Browne. 

mO'CRQ-NATE,      }  a.    [L.  miu^ronatm;  mucro, 

MU'CRO-NAT-po,  )  mucronis,    a    sharp    point.] 

{Hot.  &  Zojl.)     Tipped  with  an  abrupt  sharp 

point.  Gray. 

MiJ'CRQ-NATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  mucronate  manner. 

Mr-CRftN'li-LATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Tipped  with  a  mi- 
nute abrupt  point ;  mucronate.  Gray. 

MU'cy-LfeNT,  a.  [L.  mttculentus ;  mucus,  mucus.] 
Like  mucus  ;  viscous  ;  slimy.  Bailey. 

MU-CU'JfJl,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  climbing  herbs 
or  shrubs  bearing  legumes  covered  with  sting- 
ing bristles.  Two  species  {Mucuna  prurita  and 
Mucutia  pruriens)  are  also  called  cowage,  or 
fowitch.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Mrr'ci'S,  n.  [L.]  (.4«a<.)  A  viscid  fluid  found 
at  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membr.anes,  which 
it  moistens  and  lubricates  ;  animal  mucilage. 

*9~"  Mucus  exnAoa  throueh  the  skin,  in  a  state  of 
combination  with  a  iwculiar  oily  matter,  and,  drying, 
forms  the  epidermis.  It  ronstitiitcH,  in  part,  the  dif- 
ferent epidermal  productions,  as  the  hair,  nails,  wool, 
and  horns  of  animals,  feathers  of  birds,  and  scales 
of  (ish."     Dunglison. 

MUD,  n.  [Dut.  modder ;  Ger.  nioder.  —  Gr.  fivfiaui, 
to  be  damp  or  clammy.  Junius.  Skinner. — 
From  A.  S.  mignn.  mihnn,  to  water.  Richnrd- 
son.]  Earth  or  soil  mixed  with  water ;  moist 
soft  earth,  stich  as  is  found  at  the  bottom  of 
rivers,  ponds,  *c. ;  the  slime  and  uliginous 
matter  at  the  bottom  of  still  water  ;  dirt.. 

MCd,  v.  a.     [i.  MUDDKD ;  pp. miditino,  MirunED.] 


1.  I'o  bury  in  mud.  Shak. 

2.  To  cover  or  bedaub  with  mud.      Bp.  Hall. 

3.  To  make  turbid,  as  hy  stirring  up  the  sed- 
iment. "  Waters  .  .  .  already  mudded.  GlanviU. 

MOd,  a.    Consisting  of  mud ;  muddy.  Wood. 

MU'D^R,  n.  A  name  given  in  India  to  the  Calo- 
tropis  yigavtea,  an  herbaceous  evergreen  plant 
which  yields  a  milky  .juice,  extensively  used  in 
that  country  as  a  medicinal  agent.       Eng.  Cyc. 

MO'DA-RInE,  n.  A  substance  obtained  from  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  the  mudar,  possessing  the 
singular  property  of  hardening  by  heat  and  soft- 
ening by  cold.  P.  Cyc. 

MUDDE,  n.  [Dut.]  A  Dutch  and  Belgian  meas- 
ure of  grain,  commonly  equal  to  2.7522  imperial 
bushels  ;  —  also  wTitten  muid.  Simmonds. 

MUD'DIED  (miSd'id),  p.  a.  Made  muddy ;  turbid : 
—  confused ;  bothered.  Smart. 

mC'D'DI-LY,  ad.  In  a  muddy  manner ;  turbidly ; 
with  foul  mixture.  Dryden. 

MOD'DI-NfiSS,  n.  The  state,  or  the  quality,  of 
being  muddy  ;  turbidness  : — dulncss.  Addison. 

MUDDLE  (iniid'dl),  V.  a.  [From  mttd.]  [i.  mud- 
dled ;  pp.  MLDDLINO,  MIDDLED.] 

1.  To  make  muddy  or  turbid.     "  To  muddle 
the  water  and  spoil  the  diink."         L' Estrange. 

2.  To  make  half  drunk ;  to  cloud  or  stupefy, 
as  with  drink ;  to  fuddle  :  — to  confuse. 

I  waa  for  five  years  often  drunk,  always  muddled.  Arbuthnot. 

MOd'DLE  (niiSd'dl),  V.  n.  To  become  muddy  or 
foul.     "  He  never  muddles  in  the  dirt."     Swift. 

MUD'DLE  (niud'dl),  n.  A  'confused  or  turbid 
state.     [Vulgar.]  Todd. 

MtJD'DLED  (mOd'dld),  p.  a.  Half  drunk;  fud- 
dled ;  tipsy  :  —  confused.  Mautider. 

MUD'DY,  a.     [From  mtid.'] 

1.  ftaving  or  containing  mud  ;  turbid.   "  The 
mtiddy  ditch."  Shak. 

2.  Foul  or  soiled  with  mud  ;  dirty.      Dryden. 

3.  Consisting  of  mud  or  earth  ;  gross ;    im- 
pure.    "  This  muddy  vesture  of  decay."    Shak. 

4.  Of  the  color  of  mud  ;  d;irk  ;  not  bright  or 
clear.     "  Her  muddy  cheeks."  Swift. 

5.  Cloudy  in  mind  ;  dull ;  stupid. 

Dost  think  I  rhi  so  mndihi,  so  unsettled. 

To  apiwint  myself  in  this  vexation?  Shak. 

M&D'DY,  V.  a.  [i.  muddied;  pp.  muddying, 
MUDDIED.]  To  make  muddy  ;  to  cloud  ;  to  dis- 
turb. "Excess  .  .  .  me««Wie«  the  best  wit."  Grew. 

MUD'DY-BRAINED  (-brand),  a.  Dull  of  appre- 
hension; stupid;  fat-witted.  Smart. 

MOd'DY-H6ad'5D,  a.  Dull  of  apprehension  ; 
muddy-brained;  lean-witted.  Smart. 

MUp'pY-Mer'TLED  (-tid),  a.  Dull-spirited  ; 
spiritless.    "  Muddy-mettkd  rascal."  Shak. 

MUD'-FlSH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  kind  of  fish  which  feeds 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  a  species  of  Cohitis, 
or  loach.  (,'rahb. 

MfJD'-HfiN,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  popular  name  of 
the  clapper-rail,  a  bird  inhabiting  streams  and 
marshes  ;  liallus  crepitans.  Nuttall. 

MUD'— sIlL,  n.  A  sill,  as  of  a  bridge,  laid  in  the 
mud,  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  river.  Wright. 

MUD'-STONE,  n.  A  local  name  for  a  p^it  of  the 
upper  Silurian  rocks.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Mf'D'-SfJCK-pR,  n.  An  aquatic  fowl  which  ob- 
tains its  food  from  the  mud.  Crabb. 

MOD'-TUR-TLE,  «.  {IJerp.)  A  kind  of  f  rtoisc  ; 
Stemotharus  odoratus  ;  —  called  also  marsh- 
tortoise,  and  mud-terrapin.  Holbrook. 

MfJD'— wAlL,  M.     L  A  wall  composed  of  mud,  or 

of  materials  laid  in  mud  instead  of  mortar. .S'o»/M. 

2.  A  kind  of  bird  ;  the  bee-eater.    Aixiwortii. 

MUD'-WA  LLED  (-wMd),  a.  Having  a  mud  wall. 
"  Mud-tcalled  tenement."  Prior. 

MUD'-WORT  (-wUrt),  M.  (Bot.)  The  poptilar 
name  of  a  plant  of  the  genus  Limosvlla,  which 
grows  in  muddy  places.     .  Eng.  Cyc. 

M  0  E,  r.  a.    To  moult ;  to  mew.  Turberrille. 

MU-tz'Z(Jf,  n.    A  clerk  or  officer  of  a  mosque, 


in  Mahometan  countriea,  whoae  duty  it  is  tA 
proclaim  the  ezam,  or  summons  to  prayrrs,  nd 
the  five  canonical  hours  ;  viz.,  at  dawn,  ncMin, 
4  o'clock  1'.  M.,  sunset,  and  nightfall.  Brunde. 
MUFF,  n.  [Dut.  mnf  a  iiiutf;  Ger.  miif;  Dan, 
muffe;  Sw.  mujf'.  —  l^tw  L.  mufiiLi,  a  furred 
glove  or  mitten  ;  Sp.  miijla  ;  Fr.  numf^.^  A  soft 
cover,  usually  of  fur,  into  which  Iwlfi  hands  may 
be  thrust  for  keeping  them  wann.  Dryden. 

mOF-F?T-TEE',  n.  A  small  muff  worn  on  the 
wrist.  Brockett. 

MtrF'FIN,  n.  A  kind  of  light,  spougj-  bread  or 
tea-cake,  baked  in  a  flat,  circular  form.   Smart. 

MOF-FIN-EER',  n.  A  covered  dish  for  keeping 
toasted  muttins  hot.  Simmotid*. 

MOf'FIN-RT.NO,  n.  A  ring,  usually  of  tinned 
iron,  in  which  muffins  are  cooked;  —  called  also 
muffin-tin. 

MCf'FLE  (morfl),  r.  a.  [Fr.  mmiJler,to  cover  the 
nose  and  cheeks  with  the  hands.  — See  Muff.] 

[t.  MUFFLED  ;  pp.  MUFFLINO,  Ml  FFLED.] 

L  To  wrap  or  cover,  —  particularly  the  face  or 
any  part  of  it ;  —  to  conceal ;  to  involve. 

Balbutius  muffled  in  his  sable  cloak.  I'otmi/. 

One  iimffled  up  in  the  fallibility  of  his  mxL  Lockr. 

2.  To  deaden  the  sound  of,  as  by  winding 
something  round. 

Our  hearts,  like  mtiffled  drums,  ore  beating 

Funeral  marches  to  the  grave.  LonaftHow. 

3.  {\aiit.)  To  put  mats  or  canvas  round  the 
looms  of,  as  oars,  to  j)revent  them  from  making 
a  noise  in  the  rowlocks.  Dana. 

MUF'FLE,  r.n.  {Uni.  moJTilen;  Ger.  muffehi.] 
To  speak  indistinctly,  as  with  a  mutlled  voice ; 
to  speak  inarticulately.  Holder. 

MC'F'FLE,  n.  [It.  mtifola;  Sp.  mufia;  Fr.  mott- 
fie. — ^^See  Ml  FF.]  {Assaying.)  An  arched  ves- 
sel with  a  flat  bottom,  and  open  at  both  ends, 
for  receiving  cupels,  and  protecting  them  from 
the  fuel.  Ure. 

MfiF'FLE,  n.  {Fr.mufle,  according  to  Menage, 
from  Low  L.  muftilus,  for  musulius,  dim.  of 
niusus,  Gr.  /itrnj,  nose.]  The  naked  part  at  the 
end  of  the  nose  of  cert-iin  animals,  particularly 
those  of  the  bovine  and  deer  kind.       Audubon. 

MtJF'FLpR,  n.     1.  One  who  muffles. 

2.  A  part  of  female  dress  for  muffling  the 
face.     "A  fw/z/J^w,  and  a  kerchief."  Shak. 

3.  A  wrapper  for  the  throat.  Simmonds. 

MfJF'FLON,  n.  [Fr.  mou^on.]  {ZofA.)  A  mouf- 
flon; a  musmon.  —  See  Moufflox.        Wright. 

MOf'TI,  n.  The  Turkish  title  of  a  doctor  of  the 
law  of  the  Koran. 

ffg"  "  The  mufti  of  Constantinople,  or  Sheikli-ul- 
Islam,  is  the  chief  funrtionar>'  of  the  Turkish  rhiirrh, 
and  represents  the  sultan  in  spiritual  matters,  an  the 
grand  vizier  dues  in  lem|H*ral."    Brandt. 

MUO,  H.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  mog,  mtiqan,  a  mug. —  W. 
mwyglo,  to  warm.  Skinner.^  A  vessel  with  a 
handle,  to  drink  from.  Gay. 

M0g-GA-d66'TIE?,  n.  pi.  In  the  East  Indies,  a 
Sort  of  cloth  made  from  wild  silk.  Ogilrie. 

MOc'GARD,  o.    Sullen.     [Local,  Eng.]        Grose. 

M0g'(?5NT,«.  {Omith.)  A  kind  of  duck.  Wright. 

MUG'SflT,  n.     The  entrails  of  a  calf.    Simmondt. 

MDg'G|SH,  a.     Muggy;  moist.  Mortimer. 

MUG-GLE-T6'N|-AN  (mag-pl-t6'ne-»n),  fi.  (ErcL 
Hist.)  A  follower  of  Lodowick  Murgl-ton,  an 
English  journeyman  tailor,  who,  about  the  year 
1657,  set  up  for  a  prophet.  Grey. 

MUG'fiY,  n.  [Corrupted  from  mucky.  Johnson. 
—  W.  wif^,  a  smoke.] 

1.  Wet;  damp;  moist.  "Cover  with  muggy 
straw  to  keep  it  moist."  Mortimer. 

2.  Close  or  warm  and  uncomfortable;  —  ap- 
plied to  the  weather.  fiyroH. 

MUG'HoCsE,  n.     An  alehouse.  Toiler. 

tMU'^|-5N-CY,  n.    A  bellowing.  Browne. 

t  MU'Q|-6NT,  a.  [L.  mugio,  mugiefu,  to  bellow.] 
Bellowing ;  lowing.  Browne. 

UV'Q\Ij,  n.  [L.]  (/c/r.)  A  genus  of  acanthopto- 
rygious  fishes ;  the  mullet.  YatreU 
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MU-QlL'I-DM,n.pl.  [L. »iM$rj7, a  mullet.]  (7e^.) 
A  mmily  of  acanthopterygious  fishes  ;    mullets. 

YarreU. 

MUVIL-oId,  n.  [L.  mtigil,  a  mullet,  and  Gr. 
fi'nos,  form.]  {Ich.)  A  family  of  acanthopterygi- 
ous fishes,  including  the  mullet.  Jiraiide. 

MUG'WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Va- 
latttia.  Clarke. 

MUG'WORT  (mug'wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous 
herbaceous  plant,  growing  on  waste  ground  ; 
Artemisia  vulgaris.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MU-lAT't6,  n. ;  pi.  mv-lXt'toes.  [Sp.  mulato  ; 
rnulo,  a  mule;  Fr.  mul'itre.]  The  offspring  of 
parents  of  whom  one  is  white  and  the  other  a 
negro.  Dunglison. 

MU-LAT'TRgSS,  n.  A  female  mulatto.  Chandkr. 

MfJL'npR-RV,  n.  [Gr.  indaov,  fiiopia  ;  L.morus  ;  It. 
}noro ;  Sp.'  morera,  mora ;  Fr.  murier.  —  A.  S. 
moran,  miir;  Dut.  macrbei;  Ger.  maulbeere; 
Dan.  morbcer ;  Icel.  morber ;  Sw.  mulbtir.']  {Bot.) 
A  tree  of  the  genus  Mi>rus,  the  leaves  of  some 
species  of  which  afford  food  to  silk-worms:  — 
the  fruit  of  trees  of  the  genus  Morus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MOl'BPR-RY,  a.  Resembling  or  pertaining  to 
the  fruit  o/  the  mulberry-tree. 

Mulberry  calculu.t,  (Med.)  a  species  of  urinary  cal- 
culus, consisting  of  oxalate  of  lime.  —  Mulberry  rash, 
a  kind  of  rash  accompanying  typhus  fever.  Dun^lison. 

MUL'Bpil-RY-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  ge- 
nus Morus;  mulberry.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MULCH,  n.  [A.  S.  milescian,  to  become  soft. 
Richardson.  — See  Ml  ll,  v.  «.]  Straw  or  litter 
half  rotten ;  —  written  also  muhh.  Bailey. 

MULCFI,    V.   a.        \i.    mulched  ;     pp.    Ml'LCHING, 

MiLCHED.]     To  cover  with  half-rotten  straw  or 
litter,  as  the  roots  of  trees.  Loudon. 

MUCCT,  n.  [L.  mulcta,  multa  ;  It.  §  Sp.  muUa  ; 
Fr.  mulcte.'] 

1.  (Law.)  A  penalty  ;  a  pecuniary  penalty  or 
punishment ;  a  fine.  Bacon. 

2.  t  A  blemish;  a  defect..  Massinger. 

MULCT,  t-.  a.  [L.midcto;  It.  multare  ;  Fr.mulc- 
ter.]     To  punish  with  fine.  Bacon. 

MUIiC'TA-RY,  a.  Consisting  in  fines  and  for- 
feitures'.    ''  Mulctary  punishments."       Temple. 

MULC'TIJ-A-RY,  a.  Punishing  with,  or  consist- 
ing in,  a  fine.'  Ocerbury. 

MULE,  n.  [L.  mulus;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  mulo  ;  Fr.  mulet, 
mule.  —  A.  S.  mul;  Dut.  muil;  Old  Ger.  maul; 
Ger.  mauk-sel;  Dan.  mulo'sel;  Icel.  mulasni; 
Sw.  mul'isna;  Scot,  mull;  Old  Eng.  moyl.] 

1.  A  quadruped  generated  between  an  ass 
and  a  mare,  or  between  a  she-ass  and  a  horse. 

Twelve  young  nailea,  a  strong,  laborious  race.         Pope. 

2.  The  offspring  of  any  two  animals  of  dis- 
tinct species  ;  a  hybrid  ;  a  mongrel.    Eng.  Cyc. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  plant  produced  by  impregnating 
the  pistil  of  one  species  with  the  pollen  of  an- 
other. 

Several  mules  have  been  produced  between  the  species  of 
this  genus  [verbascum].  Loudon. 

4.  A  machine  invented,  in  1775,  by  S.  Cromp- 
ton,  for  elongating  fibres  of  cotton,  and  twisting 
or  wii:ding  the  yarn  for  the  shuttles  of  the 
loom  ;  —  called  also  mule-jenny.         Simmonds. 

MULE'-DRAwN,  a.    Drawn  by  mules.         West. 

MULE'-DRiV-^R,  n,  A  driver  of  mules  ;  a  mu- 
leteer. Johnson. 

MULE'— JEN-NY,  n.  A  machine  for  spinning  cot- 
ton; a  mule.'  McCtiUoch. 

MULE'-SpIN-NER,  n.  One  who  spins  on  the  ma- 
chine called  a  mule.  Craig. 

MU-L5-TEER',  n.  [It.  mulattiere  ;  mulo,  a  mule  ; 
Sp.  mukitero ;  Fr.  muletier.]  One  who  drives 
mules  ;  a  mule-driver.  Skak. 

MULE'WORl  (-wUrt),  n.  An  evergreen  herba- 
ceous plant  of  the  genus  Hemionitis.      Ogikie. 

MI7-LJ-ftn'Rj-TY,  n.  [L.  muJiehritas  ;  muliebris, 
pertaining  to  a  woman  ;  m,ulier,  a  woman.]  The 
state  of  being  a  woman  ;  womanhood ;  femi- 
nality  ;  —  corresponding  to  virility. 

M(/'U-ER,n.  [L.]  (Law.)  In  the  civil  law,  a 
woman,  a  marriageable  virgin,  a  woman  not  a 
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virgin,  or  a  wife  :  — in  Old  Eng.  and  Scot,  law, 
the  son  of  a  mulier  or  lawful  wife  :  —  one  born 
after  wedlock,  though  begotten  before  ;  —  op- 
posed to  bastardy.  ButTill. 

t  MU'Ll-ER-LY,  ad.  In  wedlock.  "To  him,  as 
next  heir,  being  mulierly  born."  Holinshed. 

t  MU-H-^R-OS'l-TY,  n.    Effeminacy.     H.  More. 

MU'LJ-^R-TY,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  The  state  of  a 
child  born  in  wedlock,  or  of  a  mulier.  Ash. 

MUL'ISH,  a.  Like  a  mule  ;  obstinate;  stubborn, 
"  Mulish  mouth  of  headstrong  youth."  Cowper. 

MUL'JSH-LY,  ad.  In  a  mulish  manner;  obsti- 
nately.     '  Booth. 

MUL'JSH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  mulish; 
obstinacy ;  stubbornness.  Booth. 

MOLL,  n.  [Su.  Goth.  (Sf  Sw.  mxill. — W.  wito^,  a 
lump.]  Dust ;  rubbish  ;  dirt ;  crumbs.  [North 
of  Eng.     Broekett.'l  Gower. 

MULL,  n.     [Icel.  mule,  a  beak.] 

1.  A  promontory  ;  a  cape.    [Scot.]    Jamieson. 

2.  A  snuff-box  made  of  the  small  end  of  a 
horn.     [Scot.]  Smart. 

MULL,  n.  A  very  thin  and  soft  species  of  mus- 
lin, used  for  dresses,  trimmings,  &c. ;  —  called 
also  mulmul.  W.  Ency. 

ilfij=- "  There  are  several  kinds  made,  under  the 
names  of  8wiss  mulls,  India  mulls,  starched  mulls, 
&c."     Simmonds. 

MULL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  milescian,  to  become  soft  or 
mellow.  —  L.  mollio,  to  soften,  to  render  milder, 
to    moderate.]      [».    mulled  ;  pp.    mulling, 

MULLED.] 

1.  t  To  soften  or  reduce  the  strength  of ;  to 
dispirit. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy 

ihiUed,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible.  Slink. 

2.  To  make  milder  or  weaker,  as  wine,  by 
heating  and  ^mixing  with  it  sugar,  spices,  &c. 
"  White  wine  mulled  with  ginger  warm."  Jenyns. 

MUL'I^,  n. ;  pi.  mPL'L'Aif.  A  priest,  or  one  of 
sacerdotal  order,  in  Tartary. 

jgfg=The  Tartar  mulla,  and  the  Turkish  mollah,  are 
of  common  origin,  though  their  offices  are  distinct. 
Brande. 

MUL-LA-GA-TAw'NY,  n.  A  kind  of  curry-soup, 
first  made'  in  the  East  Indies,  and  literally  sig- 
nifying pepper-water.  Simmonds. 

MUL'LEJN,  n.  {Bot.)  The  name  of  biennial  herbs, 
usually  woolly,  of  the  genus  Verbascum,  bearing 
flowers  in  large  terminal  racemes.  Gray. 

MUL'LgR,  n.     1.  One  who  mulls. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  wine  or  other  liquor  is 
mulled.  Si?nmofids. 

3.  [L.»io^«rjs,  a  mill-stone  ;  OTo/rt,  a  mill.]  A 
sort  of  pestle  for  grinding  pigments  and  other 
substances  on  a  stone  slab.  Fairholt. 

MUL'LfT,  n.     [L.  muUus  ;  Fr.  mulet.] 

1.  {Ich.)  A  ma- 
rine fish  of  the  ge- 
nus Mugil,  having 
large  scales,  minute 
teeth,  and  an  ele- 
vated angular  point 
on  the  middle  of  the 
under  jaw.    YarreU. 

2.  {Her.)  The  rowel  of  a  spur;  —  used  to 
distinguish  the  third  son.  Brande. 

MUL'LpY,  n.  A  childish  name  for  cow.  [Pro- 
vincial in  Eng.  and  colloquial  in  the  U.  S.]  Tusscr. 

MUL'LJ-CITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  blue  or  green  phos- 
phate of  iron  ;  vivianite.  Dana. 

MUL'LI-GRUB§,  n.  pi.     1.  Twistings  of  the  intes- 
tines; pain  in  the  bowels.  [Vulgar.]  Beau.  &;  Fl. 
2.  Sullenness.     [Vulgar.]  Johnson. 

MtJL'LION  (inul'yun),  n.  [Fr.  movlnre,  a  mould- 
ing; meiieau,  a.  mnUion.']  (Arch.)  The  upright 
post  or  bar,  dividing  two  lights  of  a  window ;  — 
also  called  munnion  and  monyall.  Britton. 

MfjL'LlON  (mul'yun),  t?.  rt.     \i.  MULLIOXED ;  pp. 


Mullet  (^Mugil  chelo). 


MULLIONIXG,  MULLIONED. 

lions. 


To  form  with  mul- 
Stukeley. 

tMfJL'LOCK,  n.      [Scdt.  mtiloeh.—See  Mull.] 
Rubbish  ;  dirt ;  mull.  Chaucer. 

MUL'Mf'L,  n.    A  thin  muslin  ;  mull.  Ogilvie. 
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MU'I.O,  n.  {Zohl.)  A  quadruped  of  the  genus 
Pseudostoma  ;  pouched  rat  ;  gopher  ;  Pseudos- 
tonia  bursarius  — See  Gopheh.  Audubon. 

MULSE,  n.  [L.  mulsum;  niulsus,  mixed  or  sod- 
den with  honey  ;  mulcco,  to  soften.]  Wine 
boiled  and  mingled  with  honey,     [u.]      Bailey. 

MULSH,  n.  &  V.  a.     See  Mulch.  Ray. 

MULT-ANG'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
angulus,  an  angle  ;  It.  moUangolare ;  Fr.  mul- 
tangulaire.]  Having  many  angles;  poh'gonal. 
"  Multangular  figure."  Phillips. 

MULT-ANG'LI-LAR-LY,  ad.  With  many  angles  ; 
polygonally.  Grew. 

MULT-ANG'I -LAR-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  multangular.  Wright. 

MUL-TE'I-TY,  n.  [L.  multtts,  many.]  Multi- 
plicity,    [li.]  Coleridge. 

MUL-Tj-AR-Ttc'y-LATE,  a.  [L.  muHus,  many, 
and  articulus,  a  joint.]     Having  many  joints. 

MUL-TI-CAP'SU-LAR,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
capsvla,  a  small  box  or  chest;  Fr.  muUicapsu- 
laire.]   Having  many  capsules  or  cells.   Baiky. 

MUL-TI-CAR'|,NATE,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
carina,  a  keel.]  {Conch.)  Having  many  keel- 
like ridges.  Brande. 

MUL-TI-cA'VOUS,  a.  [L.  mul'us,  many,  and  ca- 
vtis,  a  cavity.]  Having  many  cavities.  Maunder. 

MtJL-T{-CIP'J-TAL,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
caput,  head.]   (Bot.)  Having  many  heads.  Gray- 

MUL'Tj-COL-OR,  a.     Of  many  colors.         Bailey. 

MUL-Tl-CtJS'PI-DATE,  a.  [L.  multus,  many, 
and  cuspis,  cuspidis,  a  point,  a  spear.]  An 
epithet  applied  to  the  last  three  molar  teeth, 
from  their  having  several  tubercles.         WHght. 

MUL-Tl-DEN'TATE,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
dens,  dcntis,  a  tooth.]  Having  many  teeth  or 
tooth-like  processes.  Brande. 

MUL'TJ-FACED  (-fast),  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
Eng.  faced.]     Having  many  faces.        Southey. 

MUL-TJ-FA'RI-OUS,  a.  [L.  muUifarius;  mtdtus, 
many.] 

1.  Having  many  varieties  of  modes  or  rela- 
tions ;  having  great  multiplicity  ;  various ;  di- 
versified ;  manifold.  "  The  muUiJarious  objects 
of  human  knowledge."  Stewart. 

2.  {Bot.)  In  many  ranks  or  rows.  Gray. 

MUL-T|-FA'RI-0US-LY,  ad.  In  a  multifarious 
manner ;  with  variety  of  modes.  Wright. 

MUL-TJ-FA'RI-OrS-NESS,   n.     1.   The  state   of 

being  multifarious  ;  multiplied  diversity.  Norris. 

2.  {Law.)  The  fault  of  improperly  joining  in 

one  bill  distinct  and  independent  matters,  and 

thereby  confounding  them.  Buirill. 

Ml  L-TIF'5R-0US,  a.  [L.  muUifer;  mtiltim  and 
fcro.]     Bearing  much  or  many,    [k.]      Blount. 

MUL'T|-FID,  a.  [L.  multifidus;  multus,  many, 
and  findo,  to  split ;  It.  multifido ;  Fr.  muUifide.] 
{Bot.)  Divided  into  many  segments.  Gray. 

MIL-TIF'J-DOUS  [mul-tTfe-dus,  P.  Sm.  Wh.  Ash, 
Bees,  Wr. ;  mul-tj-fl'dus,  Ja.],  a.  [L.  midtifidus.'] 
Having  many  divisions  or  partitions.     Browne. 

MUL-TI-FL6'R01S  [miil-te-flo'rus,  K.  Sm.  Wr.; 
niul-tif'lo-rus,  Wb.],  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
Jlos,  foris,  a  flower ;  Fr.  muUiJlore.]  {Bot.) 
Having  many  flowers.  P.  Cyc. 

MtJL'T|-F6lL,  n.  [L.  multus, 
many,  and  folium,  a  leaf.] 
{Arch.)  A  leaf  ornament  of 
more  tJian  five  divisions;  a 
polyfoil.  Francis. 

MUL'TJ-FOLT),  a.  [L.  mvltus, 
many,  and  Eng.  fold.]  Man- 
ifold;  diversified.     Coleridge. 

MUL'TI-FORM,  a.  [L.  multiformis  ;  multus,  man^, 
and  forma,  form;  It.  molti forme;  Sp.  ^  Jr. 
multiforme.]  Having  many  forms,  shapes,  or 
appearances ;  many-shaped ;  diversified.  Milton. 

MUL-TI-FORM'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  mul- 
tiform ;  diversity  of  forms.  Bp.  Hall. 

mCL-TJ-FORM'OUS,  a.     Multiform.  Lee. 
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llCLr  TI-9ftN'?R-o08,  o.  [Ij.  muUipenerua  ;  mul- 
tiis,  many,  and  <jenm,  race.]  Huving,  or  con- 
sUting  of,  many  kinds.  Maunder. 

MCM  -T|-(JRAN'1'-I-Atk,  a.  [L.  mrdtm,  many, 
and  tjruniim,  a  >rrain.]     Hnving  many  grains. 

Mi'i--TlJ'i'-Gof;t«  riiiui-tij'n-ifas,  sm.-,  mai-tj-ja'- 

ii\f»,  k.  U'r.  f\'b.],  a.  [Ll.  mitUiJiujus ;  miiUus, 
many,  a"d  Ju'/nm,  a  yoke.]  Having  many  pairs. 

MHIj-TI-L.AT'PR-AI.,  a.  [L.  muUiut,  many,  and 
lattM,  Ittteiia,  a  side  ;  It.  mo/filatero ;  Sp.  tniil- 
tilUero;  Fr.  tnuliilitere.]  Having  many  sides  ; 
many-sided.  lieid. 

MfL-Tl-LlN'?-AL,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
lit^ea,  a  line.]  '  Having  many  lines.       titeevem. 

MfJL-Tl-L6c'lI-LAR,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
loculus,  a  little  place,  a  cell ;  Fr.  muUiloctilaireA 
Having  many  cells  ;  many-celled.        Bucklana. 

Ml'L-TlL'Q-aUfeNCE,  n.  Quality  of  being  mul- 
tiloquent ;  loquacity ;  talkativeness.  J.Q- Adams. 

Ml'L-TlL'Q-aufiNT,  o.     Multiloquous.      Bailey. 

MVL-TlL'Q-ftLTOUa,  a.  [L.  multHoqtuwt \  multus, 
many,  and  lot/iior,  to  speak.]  Loquacious ; 
talkative ;  multiloquent.     [lu]  Bailey. 

MnL-T|-NO'D.\TE,  )  „.    [L.  muUinodus;  multus, 

MUL-TI-NO'DOl'S,  )  many,  and  nodus,  a  knot.] 

Having  many  knots ;  many-knotted.        Smart. 

MC;l-T|-n6'M|-AL,  a,  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
twmen,  twmiiils,  a  name  ;  It.  moitinomto ;  Sp. 
mnUinomio  ;  Fr.  multinome.\  (Algebra.)  Hav- 
ing many  terms  or  names  ;  polynomial.  Brande. 

M0L-T|-N6'MI-AL,  n.  (Algebra.)  An  expression 
consisting  of  two  or  more  terms  connected  by 
the  signs  plus  or  minus  ;  a  polynomial.Da.  ^  P. 
MtUtinomial  thtorem,  (Algebra.)  a  theorem  wliich 
has  for  its  object  to  deduce  a  formula  for  developing 
any  power  of  a  polynomial.  Daeies. 

M0l-T1-.n6m'1-NAL,  a.  Multinomial,  [r.]  Bailey. 

t  M(;L-Tj-N6M'I-NOUS,a.  Multinomial.  Donne. 

MUL-TIr'A-ROOs,  a.  [L.  rnultus,  many,  and 
pario,  to  bear;  It.  moltiparo;  Fr.  mulfipare.] 
Producing  many  at  a  birth.  Browne. 

Ml  L-TlP'AR-TiTE,  a.  [L.  multipartitus ;  multus, 
many,  and  partio,  partitus,  to  divide ;  pars, 
parttt,  a  part ;  It.  mohipartito ;  Fr.  multi- 
partite.']   Divided  into  many  parts.         P.  Cyc. 

MCl'TJ-p£d,  n.  [L.  multipeda;  multus,  many, 
anrt  pes,  pedis,  a  foot ;  Fr.  multip  de.'\  An  in- 
sect having  many  feet.  Bailey. 

M0l'Tj-p6d,  a.    Having  many  feet.         Wright. 

MOl'TJ-PLE  (mQI't^-pl),  n.  (Arith.)  A  number 
which  exactly  contains  anotner  number  several 
times ;  as,  "  12  is  a  multiple  of  3." 

Common  multiple,  a  multiple  of  two  or  more  num- 
ber* ;  as, "  30  is  a  common  multiple  of  5  and  C. "  —  Leant 
common  multiple,  the  least  number  that  will  contain 
two  or  more  niiniberii  without  a  remainder  ;  as, "  13  is 
the  leant  common  multiple  of  3  and  4."   Davies  4*  Peck. 

M0l'T(-PLE,  a.  [L.  multiplex;  multtis,  many, 
and  plico,  to  fold  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  multiplo ;  Fr.  mul- 
tiple.']    Manifold. 

Multiple  fruits,  (Bot.)  masses  of  fruits,  resulting 
from  several  blossoms,  afteresated  into  one  body,  as 
the  pine-apple  ;  collective  fruits.  —  Multiple  poindinti, 
(Scotch  laic.)  a  double  distress.  BurrtU.  —  Multiple 
point  of  a  curre,  (Muth.)  a  point  in  which  two  or  more 
branches  of  a  curve  intersect. />a.  ^  P MaUiple  val- 
ues, (Algebra.)  symh4ils  which  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
a  problem,  when  different  values  are  assigned  them. 
Brande. 

MfJL'Tl-Phfix,  a.  [L.]  Having  many  folds; 
manifold.  Smart. 

MOl'TI-PLI-A-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  §  Fr.]  That  may 
be  multiplied.  Bailey. 

mOI--TI-PL{'a-BLE-n688,  n.  Capacity  of  being 
multiplied.  Johnson. 


tMri,'T|-PH-CA-BLE,   a 
Multipliable. 


[L.  multipUcabilis.] 
Bp.  Taylor. 

MCl-TI-PLI-CAnD',  n.  [L.  multivlicandus,  to  be 
multmlied;  It.  moltipUcandox  Sp.  muUiplicnn- 
do ;  Fr.  tuuUipUcande.]  (Arith?)  The  number 
to  be  multiplied.  Iktvies  &  Peck. 

m.'L-TlP'LI-CATE,  or  MDL'TI-PLI-CATE  [mul- 


tTpl9-k»t,  S,  P. ;  mnl-flp'l^-klt,  W.  Jq. ;  mBl't?- 
plp-kat,  Nw.  C  lVb.'Ash,lVr.],a.  [L.  mulfip/ico, 
muUiplicatus,  to  multiply  ;  It.  moUip.'icato ;  Sp. 
multi'plicado.] 

1.  Consisting  of  more  than  one.         Derhnm. 

2.  (hot.)  Noting  a  double  flower  the  petals 
of  which  arise  from  supernumerary  develop- 
ments of  the  parts  of  floral  whorls.         Wright. 

MfJL-TJ-PLl-CA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  multiplicatio  \  mul- 
tipliro,  to  multiply  ;  It.  nwUiphcazione ;  Sp. 
multiplicacion ;  Fr.  multiplication.] 

1.  The  act  of  multiplying,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing multiplied.  Browne. 

2.  (Arith.)  The  process  of  finding  the  amount 
of  a  given  number  or  qu<-intity,  called  the  multi- 
plicand, when  repeated  a  certain  number  of 
times,  expressed  by  the  multiplier. 

Mnltiptication  table,  a  small  table  containing  the 
product  of  all  the  simple  digits,  and  onwards  up  to 
some  assumed  limit,  as  to  12  times  12.  Danies  4*  Peek. 

ML'L'T(-PH-CA-T!VE.  a.    Tending  to  multiply. 

MfJL'Tl-PLl-cA-TQR,  n.  The  number  by  which 
another  number  is  multiplied ;  multiplier. 

tMfTL-T|-PLl"CrOVS  (mttl-t?-pUBh'us),  rt.  Mul- 
tiplied ;  manifold.  Browne. 

M(JL-TI-PLl9'!-TV.  »«•  [It-  moUiplicith,  from  L. 
muUif.li'x,  manifold  ;  Sp.  muuip/icidad ;  Fr. 
multipliciti'A  The  state  of  being  many  ;  great 
number.  "The  multiplicity  of  books."  Drayton. 

MUr/Tl-PLl-5R,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
multiplies.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

2.  (Arith.)  The  number  by  which  another 
number  is  multiplied;  —  opposed  to  multipli- 
cand. 

mOl'TI-PLY,  v.  a.  [L.  multipliro  ;  multus,  many, 
and  plico,  to  fold  ;  It.  mo /tip  lie  ire  ;  Sp.  multi- 
plicar;  Fr.  multiplier.]      [i.  miltiplieu  ;  pp. 

MILTIPLYINO,  MULTIPLIED.] 

1.  To  make  more  or  many ;  to  increase  in 
number.     "  To  multiply  instances."      Addison. 

2.  (Arith.)  To  repeat  or  add  to  itself,  as  any 
number,  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  an- 
other number  ;  as,  "  7  multiplied  by  8  produces 
the  number  56." 

MUL'TJ-PLV,  V.  n.  To  grow  in  number;  to  in- 
crease. "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply."    Gen.  i.  28. 

MUL'Tl-PLY-JNG,  p.  a.     That  multiplies. 
Multiplying  glass  or  lens.    See  Lens. 

MUL-TTP'9-TftNT,  a.  [L.  multipofens ;  multus, 
much,  and  potens,  powerful.]  Having  manifold 
power  ;  having  power  to  do  many  things.  Shak. 

MirL-TI-PRE^'^NCE  (mul-t^-prgz'^ns),  n.  [L.  mul- 
ttis, many,  and  prte.sentia,  presence.]  The  pow- 
er or  the  act  of  being  present  in  many  places  at 
once.  Bp.  Hall. 

MUI-i-Tl-RA'Dl-ATE,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
radius,  a  ray.]     Having  many  rays.  Smart. 

t  MUL-Tl"SCIOUS  (mul-ttsh'iis),  o.  [L.  muUi- 
scius.]     Knowing  much.  Bailey. 

mOl'TI-SScT,  a.  JTi.  multus,  many,  and  seco, 
sectus,  to  cut  ofC]  (Ent.)  Noting  an  insect 
which  has  no  distinct  trunk  or  abdomen,  but  is 
divided  into  many  segments.  Maunder. 

mCL-TI-SE'RI-AI,,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and  se- 
ries, a  row.]     (Bot.)  In  many  rows.  Gray. 

MDT,-Tl-STl>'J-aUOfja,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
siliqua,  pod.]  (Bot.)  Having  many  pods.  Bailey. 

MliL-Tls'O-NOCs,  a.  [L.  multisomis.]  Haying 
many  sounds  ;  loud-sounding.  Bailey. 

M0L-TJ-SPf'RAL,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
spira,  a  cofl.]  (Conch.)  Noting  operctila  of 
univalve  shells  which  have  ntimeroiis  and  nar- 
row spiral  coils  round  a  submedian  centre ; 
having  many  coils,  as  shells.  Brande. 

MfJL-Tf-.'^TRrATE,  a.  [L.  muUu.t,  many,  and 
stria,  a  furrow.]  (Zoiil.)  Marked  with  many 
streaks.  B<'ai\de. 

MOFi-Tl-SfLTATE,  a.  [L.  muUu.t,  many,  and 
sulcus,  a  furrow.]  Having  many  furrows.  Smart. 

MrTI,-TI-Stl,'LA-BLE,  n.  {J.,  multus,  mnnv,  and 
Eng.  syllable.']  A  word  of  m^ny  syllables  ;  a 
polysyllable,     [r.]  Inst,  for  Oral.,  1682. 


mCl'T|-tOdE,  n.  [L.  muUitwio;  multua,  manri 
It.  moltitudine  ;  Sp.  multitud ;  Fr.  multitude^ 

1.  State  of  being  many  ;  a  great  number ;  a 
large  collection  or  assemblage  ;  a  great  many. 

It  1»  imiKnuiblr  that  any  muUitwIr  ran  beactually  inflnlia, 
or  •<>  grrat  that  there  caiintit  Iw  a  grratcr.  //ale. 

2.  A  large  collection  of  people ;  a  crowd ;  a 
throng ;  the  populace  ;  the  vulgar. 

He  the  vut  hi— \ntf  mullilH'lr  ailmiret.  Ariditon. 

Syn.  —  A  multiluHf  is  a  larite  nuinhrr  rnllerlively  | 
a  cruird  ur  throng  i»  *  collection  of  iMTwina  or  animala 
pre-sing  u|M)n  each  other;  a  rabble,  a  tuniulluiiua  aa- 
Hvmblage  ;  and  a  mob,  a  riotous  assi-inblag)?  of  lti4 
populace;  the  populace  rxinipriiie«  the  lower  order*  of 
the  people  collectively,  and  furniii  a  uernianent  portion 
of  the  community.  Swarm  it  a  large  collection  ot 
peraons,  animals,  or  insects. 

MDL-T|-TiJ'D|-NA-Ry,  a.  Multitudinous.  J/^/bri 

M0L-T|-T0'D|-NOf;8,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  be. 
longing  to,  a  multitude;  numerous;  manifold. 

Mf;L-T|-TU'D|-NoC8-LY,  ad.  In  a  multitudi. 
nous  manner.  *  Wright. 

M0L-TI-TU'D|-NOV8-Nfia8,  n.  The  state  of  »»e. 
ing  multitudinous.  Ec.  Rrr. 

t  Ml'L-TlVA-GANT,  >  „,     [l.  muUitagtu;  mt,U 

tMVI>-TlV'A-G()Cs,  W//m,   much,    and    ragu*^ 

wandering.]    Wandering  abroad  much.    Bailey. 

MUL'TJ-VALVE,  rt.  (Conch.)  A  moUusk  having 
more  than  two  valves.  lioget. 

MLTL'TI-VALVE.  ;  „.     ^l,   ^^/^^^   ^^ny, 

Mf;L-T|-VALV'V-LAR,  )  and  ralra;  leaves  of  a 
folding-door.]  (C'onch.)  Noting  a  shell  con- 
sisting  of  several  pieces  or  valves,  as  that  of  the 
chiton.  Brande. 

mOl-TI-vER'SANT,  rt.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
rerto,  to  turn,  to  change.]  Changing  many 
times ;  having  many  changes.  Hamilton. 

t  MUL-TIV'I-OUS,  rt.  IL.  mtiUivius.]  Having 
many  ways  or  roads ;  manifold.  Bailey. 

MUI^TO'CA,  n.  The  name  of  the  code  of  law* 
by  which  th«  Turkish  empire  is  governed,  con- 
sisting of  the  precepts  contained  in  the  Koran, 
the  oral  injunctions  of  Mahomet,  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  early  caliphs  and  doctors.  Brandt. 

Mri>T-6c'r-LAR,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and  oru- 
lus,  an  eye.]  Having  many  eyes,  or  more  than 
two.     "  Flies  are  multocular.  Der/uim, 

mOl'TIM,  n.  A  compound  extract  of  quassia 
and  licorice,  used  by  brewers  for  the  purpose  of 
economizing  malt  and  hops.  ('raig. 

Black  multum,  a  preparation  made  from  Coceulu* 
Indicus,  used  by  brewers  to  impart  an  intoxicating 
quality  to  beer  Craif. 

MtL'TUM  IJV  PAR'yb.     [L.]     Much  in  little. 

MlLT-f'N'Gl-LATE,  rt.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
vnqula,  a  hoof.]  (Zor>l!)  Having  the  hoof  di- 
vided into  more  than  two  parts,  as  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  &c.  Brande. 

MULT'IRE  (mait'yi.ir),  n.  [I,,  molitura ;  moitt, 
to  grind;  mola,  a  mill.]  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  The 
act  of  grinding  grain  in  a  mill :  —  grain  ground  ; 
grist :  —  toll  or  fee  for  grinding  grain.    BurrilL 

mOm,  rt.  [See  MiMBLE,  and  Mimm.]  Silent; 
not  speaking.   "  The  citizens  are  mum."   Shak. 

MfJM,  ititerj.    Silence  !  hush  !  Shale. 

MOM,  n.  [Dut.  mom  ;  Ger.  mumme.]  A  kind  of 
malt  liquor  or  ale,  brewed  in  Germany  with 
wheat,  oat  malt,  and  ground  beans.  Simmonds. 

MUM,  r.  M.  To  mask  one's  self;  to  mumm.  Todd. 

MUM'BLE  (niSm'bO,  r.  n.  ["DuX.  mommelefi,  mom- 
pelen,  to  speak  like  one  wearing  a  mask,  to 
mumble ;  mom,  a  mask ;  Ger.  mummrbt,  to 
mumble;  muuime,  &  mask;  Dan.  miimle ;  Sw. 
mumlt.  —  See  Mimm.]  [«.  mumbled  ;  pp.  mum- 

MLIXO,  MUMBLED.] 

1.  To  utter  an  indistinct  or  inarticulate  sound 
or  voice,  as  with  the  lips  or  mouth  partly  closed  ; 
to  mutter.  '*  Peace,  you  mumbling  fool !  "  Shak. 

2.  To  chew  or  bite  softlv,  or  nartly  with  the 
lips,  as  one  who  has  lost  his  teetli. 

Tlie  man,  who  laiich<-<i  hut  once  to  tpr  an  aaa 

SluinUimg  to  make  the  crow-grained  IhUtie*  pua.  Dnrihn. 

Mf  M'BI.E  (mOm'M),  r.  o.  1.  To  utter  indistinct- 
ly or  inarticulatelv,  as  with  the  lips  partly 
closed.    "  Mumbled  prayers."  Dryden. 


m!eN,  8(R;   MftVE,  NOR,  86n  ;    nthU  BOR,  rOle.  — 9,  \^,  e.  g,  soft;  £,  /P    J.  I'  hard;   §  <M  a ;   ^  <m  g«.--THI8.  this. 


MUMBLE-NEWS 

2.  To  mouth  or  bite  gently  or  softly.      Pope. 

3.  To  suppress  or  utter  imperfectly  ;  to  slub- 
ber over.  Dnjden. 

MUM'BLE-NEWS  (nmm'bl-nuz),  n.  A  tale-bearer. 
"  Some  carry-tale . . .  some  murnble-netcs." Sliak. 

MOM'BLgR,  n.     One  who  mumbles ;  a  mutterer. 

MUM'BLJNG,  n.  Indistinct,  inarticulate,  or  sup- 
pressed utterance  or  speech.  Bp.  Hall. 

MUM'BLJNG-LY,  ad.  With  indistinct  or  inarticu- 
late utterance.  Johnson. 

t  MUM'-BUD9-pT,  interj.     Be  silent  and  secret ; 

—  used  in  a  ludicrous  sense.  Hudibras. 
MUM'ChAnCE,  n.     1.   An  old  game  of  hazard 

with  cards  or  with  dice.  Cavendish. 

2.  One  stupid  and  silent;  a  fool.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Grose. 

mDmm,  v.  n.  [Dut.  mommen;  mom.  a  mask; 
Ger.  mummen,  munimeln,  vermummen,  ver- 
mummeln,  to  mask  ;  mumme,  mask ;  mummcln, 
to  mumble. — Referred  by  many  to  Gr.  tiSinoi, 
raillery;  Mai//o{,  the  god  of  raillery  and  ridicule. 

—  "The  Gr.  Momos,  the  make-game  even  of 
his  brother  gods,  transmitting  his  name  and 
characteristics  to  all  the  modern  European  lan- 
guages." Richardson.]  [i.  mummed  ;  pp.  mum- 
ming, MUMMED.]  To  mask  one's  self;  to  sport 
or  frolic  in  a  mask  or  disguise.  Hubberd's  Tale. 

MUM'MA-CHOG,  n.  [Indian.]  {Ich.)  A  small 
fish  ;  the  barred  killifish ;  —  sometimes  written 
mummy-chog.  Bartlett. 

MUM'MgR,  n.  A  masker;  one  who  masks  him- 
self and  performs  frolics  ;  a  buffoon. 

Jugglers  and  dancers,  antics,  rmmmers.  Milton. 

MflM'Mp-RY,  n.  [Sp.  momeria;  Ft.  momerie. — 
Ger.  mummerei.  —  See  Mumm.] 

1.  Masking  ;  masquerade  ;  frolic  or  diversion 
in  masks;  harlequinade.  "The  masques,  and 
mummeries,  and  triumphs  of  the  world."  Bacon. 

2.  Farcical  or  empty  show ;  buffoonery. 

The  temple  and  its  holy  rites  profaned 

By  tnunwieiies.  Cowper, 

MtJM-Ml-FJ-cA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  a 
mummy  or  mummies.  London  Jour. 

MFM'MJ-FORM,  rt.  [mummi/ ani  form.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  mummy.  Brande. 

MUM'MJ-FV,  V.  a.  [Eng.  mummy,  and  L.  facio, 
to  make.]  \i.  mummified;  pp.  mummifying, 
mummified.]  To  embalm  and  preserve,  as  a 
mummy  ;  to  make  a  mummy  of.  J.  Hall. 

MCM'MJNG,  71.  The  sports  of  mummers;  mask- 
ing or  masquerade.  Fabyan. 

MUM'MJNG,  a.  Pertaining  to  masking  or  to  the 
sports  of  mummers.  Clarke. 

MUM' My,  n.  [Arab,  mumia,  from  mum,  wax. 
Brande. —  It.  mummia  ;  Sp.  mom.ia ;  Fr.  momie. 

—  From  amomum,  a  shrub,  because  the  ointment 
made  of  it  was  used  in  embalming.  Sal/nasius.] 

1.  A  dead  body  preserved  in  a  dry  state  from 
putrefaction,  by  any  means,  and  especially  by 
the  Egyptian  art  of  embalming.  P.  Cyc. 

It  is  strange  how  long  carcasses  have  continued  uncorrupt, 
as  appeareth  in  the  muiiimie.1  of  £gypt  having  lusted,  some  of 
them,  three  thousand  years.  Bacon. 

2.  Liquor  which  runs  from  bodies  newly  em- 
balmed ;  a  gummy  liquor.  Hill. 

3.  (Gardening.)  A  kind  of  wax  used  in  the 
planting  and  grafting  of  trees.  Chambers. 

To  beat  to  a  mummy,  to  beat  soundly.        Ainsworth. 

MUM'MV,  r.  a.  To  preserve  in  the  manner  of  a 
mumniy  ;  to  embalm  ;  to  mummify.  Month.  Rev. 

MtJMP,  V.  n.  [Dut.  mompelen.  —  See  Mumble.] 
[t.  mumped  ;  pp.  mumping,  mumped.] 

1.  To  bite  quick;  to  chew  with  continued 
motion ;  to  nibble. 

Like  a  tame  mumping  squirrel  with  a  bell  on.        Otway. 

2.  To  talk  low  and  quick.  Johnson. 

3.  To  beg,  as  a  mendicant.  Ainsworth. 

4.  [Dut.  mom})en.]    To  cheat ;  to  deceive. 

Wright. 

5.  To  grin  or  chatter  like  an  ape.  Smart. 

6.  To  be  sulky.     [Local,  Eng.]         Halliicell. 

MUMP,  V.  o.    To  beat.     [N.  of  Eng.]       Brockett. 

mOmp'PR,  n.  One  who  mumps  ;  a  beggar.  "The 
mumpers,  the  halt,  the  blind."  Spectator. 
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MfTMP'lNG,  n.  Foolish,  or  begging,  tricks  ;  mock- 
ery. "  Mumjnwjs  and  beggarly  tones."  Bentley. 

MUMP'JSH,  a.     Sullen  ;  sulky.  Maunder. 

MUMP'ISH-LY,  ad.  In  a  mumpish  manner; 
sullenly  ;  sulkily  ;  dully ;  wearily.  Wright. 

MUMP'fSH-NESS,  n.     SuUenncss.  Ash. 

MUMPS,  n.pl.    [See  Mum,  and  Mumble.] 

1.  State  of  being  sullen  or  sulky ;  sullen- 
ness;  sulkiness;  silent  anger.  Skinner. 

2.  (Med.)  A  disease  characterized  by  a  pain- 
ful tumor  of  the  parotid  gland,  or  the  largest  of 
the  salivary  glands  seated  under  the  ear,  or  of 
the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  it,  or  of  both, 
not  of  the  suppurative  kind;  Cynanche paroti- 
dcca.  Dunglison. 

MUN,  V.    Must.      [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

MlfN,  n.  [Ger.  mund  ;  Sw.  mXm.]  The  mouth  ; 
muns.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

MUNCH,  V.  a.  [It.  mangiare,  to  eat;  Sp.  manjar, 
food ;  Fr.  manger.]  [i.  munched  ;  pp.  munch- 
ing, munched.]  To  chew  by  great  mouthfuls  ; 
to  masticate  ;  to  mounch.     [Low.]  Shak. 

MUNCFI,  V.  n.  To  chew  eagerly  or  by  great 
mouthfuls.    [Vulgar.]  Dryden. 

MUNCH'fR,  n.     One  who  munches.         Johnson. 

t  MUND,  n.  [A.  S.  mund.]  Protection  ;  defence  ; 
peace; — used  in  composition,  as  Eadmjmrf, 
happy  peace.  Gibson. 

MUN'nANE,  a.  [L.  mundanus  ;  mundus,  the 
world ;  mundus,  neat,  ornamental ;  It.  monda- 
no ;  Sp.  mundatu) ;  Fr.  mondain.]  Belonging 
to  the  world  ;  earthly  ;  terrestrial ;  terrene. 

t  MUN-DAN'{-TY,  n.  [It.  mondanita,  from  L. 
mundus,  the  world;  Fr.  mondaniti.]  Worldli- 
ness  ;   secularity.  W.  Mountagu. 

t  MUN-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  mundatio  ;  mundo,  to 
make  clean.]     The  act  of  cleansing.        Bailey. 

MUN'DA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  mundatorius.]  Haying 
the  power  to  cleanse  ;  cleansing,    [u.]    Bailey. 

MUN'DjC,  n.  (A/tVt.)  A  Cornish  name  for  iron 
pyrites ;  marcasite.  Dana. 

MUN-UIf'I-CANT,  n.  [L.  mundifico,  mundificans, 
to  cleanse  ;  mundus,  clean,  and  /Wcio,  to  make.] 
(Old  Pharm.xcy.)  A  cleansing  and  healing  oint- 
ment or  plaster.  Brande. 

MUN-DJ-FI-CA'TION,  n.     A  cleansing.      Quincy. 

MUN-DIF'|-CA-TIVE,  a.     [It.  mondificativo  ;  Sp. 

mundijicativo ;    Fr.   mondificatif.]     Cleansing  ; 

tending  to  cleanse.  Broicne. 

MUN-DIF'1-CA-TIVE,  n.    A  medicine  to  cleanse ; 

a  detergent.  Wiseman. 

t  MUN'D|-FY,  v.  a.     [L.  mundifico  ;  It.  mondifi- 

care;     Sp.    mundificar;     Fr.    mondifier^      To 

cleanse ;  to  make  clean.  Browne. 

MUN'DIL,  n.  An  embroidered  turbfin  richly  or- 
namented to  imitate  gold  and  silver.  Simmonds. 

t  MUN-DIv'A-gAnt,  a.  [L.  mundus  and  vagus.] 
Wandering  through  the  world.  Phillips. 

JUtrJV'DUL,  n.  A  division  of  a  country:  —  the 
head-nian  of  a  village.   [East  Indies.]     Ogilvie. 

MIJN-DUN'GUS,  n.     Stinking  tobacco.      Phillips. 

t  MU'NpR-A-RY,  a.  [L.  munus,  muneris,  a  gift.] 
Having  the  nature  of  a  gift.  Bailey. 

t  MU'NER-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  munero,  muneratus; 
munus,  muneris,  a  gift.J  To  remunerate.  Coles. 

t  MU-N(;R-A'TI0N,  n.  [L.  muneratio.]  Act  of 
remunerating ;  rernuneration.  Lemon. 

MUNG'-CORN,  n.     See  Mang-CORN.  Todd. 

MUN'GRgL  (mung'grjl),  n.  &  a.     See  Monokel. 

MU-NI^'I-PAL,  a.  [L.  municipalis  ;  municipium, 
a  municipium  ;  It.  municipale  ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  muni- 
cipal.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  corporation  or  a  city. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  state,  kingdom,  or  nation. 
Municipal  law.    See  Law. 

MU-NT(^>1-PAL'{-TY,  n.  [It.  municipalith ;  Fr. 
municipaUtp.]     A  municipal  district.        Burke. 

MU-nT^'I-PAL-I^M,  n.  Municipal  state  or  con- 
dition,    [li.]  Ec.  Rev. 


[L.  munifi^o,  munifica- 
Cockeram. 
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Mir-m-CIP'l-ijM,  n.  [L.J  {Roman  Law.\  A 
foreign  town  to  which  the  freedom  of  the  city 
of  Rome  was  granted,  and  whose  inhabitants 
had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  offices  and  honors 
there  :  —  in  Old  English  law,  a  castle.    Bumll. 

My-NiF'|C,  a.     Munificent.  Blacklock. 

t  MII-NIf'I-CATE,  v.  a. 
tus.]     To  enrich. 

MU-nIF'1-CENCE,  n.     [L.  munificentia ;  munifL 

cus,   munificent ;  It.  Tnunificenza ;  Sp.   m^imfi- 

cencia  ;   Fr.  munijtcetice.]     Liberality ;  bounti- 

fulness  ;  bounty ;  generosity.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Bounty. 

t  MU-NIF'1-CENCE,  w.  [L.  munio,  to  fortify.] 
Preparation  for  defence ;  fortification.  Spenser. 

MU-nTf'I-CENT,  a.  [L.  munificus  ;  munus,  a  gift, 
and  facio,  to  make  ;  It.  munificente.]  Liberal ; 
generous ;  bountiful ;  beneficent.       Atterbury. 

MU-NIF'J-CENT-LY,  ad.    Liberally  ;  generously. 

tMU'Nl-FY,  ».  a.     To  fortify.  Drayton. 

MU'Nl-MENT,  n.  [L.  munimentum;  munio,  to 
fortify.] 

1.  A  fortification  ;  a  stronghold.  Johnson. 

2.  Support ;  defence.  Shak. 

3.  pi.  (Law.)  The  evidences  or  writings 
whereby  a  man  is  enabled  to  defend  the  title  of 
his  estate.  Bun-ill. 

MU'NI-MENT-H6i>SE,  n.  (Law.)  A  place  for 
the  safe-keeping  of  muniments.  Burrill. 

t  MU-NITE',  v.  a.  [L.  munio,  munitus.]  To  for- 
tify ;  to  strengthen.  Bacon. 

t  MU-NIT'ING,  n.    Act  of  fortifying.  Bacon. 

My-Nl"TION  (mu-nish'iin),  n.  [L.  munitio;  mu- 
nio, to  fortify  ;  It.  niunizione  ;  Sp.  municion  ; 
Fr.  munition.] 

1.  A  fortification  ;  a  stronghold;  a  fort. 

Keep  the  mmiition;  watch  the  way.  A'ah.  ii.  1, 

2,  Ammunition  of  every  description,  and  mil- 
itary or  naval  stores.  Bum. 

t  MU'N|-TY,  n.  Security ;  immunity. TF.  Mountagu. 

MUN-JEET',  n.  The  commercial  name  for  the 
root  of  Rubia  munjista,  largely  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  madder.  Simmonds. 

MUN'NION  (mun'yun),  n.  (Arch.)  The  vertical 
post  or  bar  dividing  a  window  into  separate 
lights  ;  a  mullion.  Britton, 

MUN§,  n.  pi.    The  mouth  and  chops.     [Vulgar.] 

We  have  an  old  saying,  Stuff  it  in  your  nams.      Richardtun. 

MUN'TjN,     ;  „.     (^Arch.)  The    central,   vertical 

MUN'TJNG,  )  piece  that  divides  the  panels  of  a 

door.  Loudon. 

MUNT'JAc,  n.  (Zonl.)  A  species  of  deer  inhabit- 
ing Java  ;  Cervulus  vaginalis.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MUNTZ'S'— MET-AL  (nmnts'jz-),  n.  A  compound 
metal,  used  for  sheathing  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  —  so  named  from  its  inventor.  Simmonds, 

MU'RA^E,  n.  [L.  muru^,  a  wall.]  ( Old  Eng.  Law.) 
A  toll  or  tribute  levied  for  the  building  or  the 
repairing  of  public  walls.  Whishaw. 

MU'RAL,  a.  [L.  muralis  ;  murus,  a  wall;  It 
murale  ;  Sp.  Sg  Fr.  mural.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  wall.  TFmA/. 

2.  {Med.)  Applied  to  vesicular  calculi,  when 
rugous  and  covered  with  tubercles  or  asperities. 

4^  They  are  composed  of  oxalate  of  xron.Dunsiison. 

Mural  arc,  or  arch,  a  segment  of  a  large  circle  fixed 
in  the  meridian  against  the  wall  of  an  observatory, 
for  the  measurement  of  the  meridian  altitudes  or 
zenith  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  —  .Mural  cir- 
cle, or  quadrant,  an  instrument  attached  to  a  stone 
wall  or  pier  of  solid  masonry,  and  fixed  in  the  merid- 
ian for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  distances  of  stars 
from  the  pole  or  zenith.  — Mural  crown,  (Roman  Ant.) 
a  golden  crown  decorated  with  turrets,  presented  by 
a  commander  to  the  first  man  who  scaled  tlie  wall  of 
a  besieged  city.  W.  Smith. 

MU'RALED,  a.    Made  into  a  mural  crown. 

Ardent  to  deck  his  brows  with  muraled  gold.       PhilKpi. 

MiJRC,  n.  {Boti)  Husks  of  fruit  after  the  juice  is 
expressed;  murk;  marc.  —  See  Makc.    Crabb. 

MUR'D^R,  n.  [A.  S.  morther  ;  m^rth,  death. — 
"  It  is  Mr.  Tooke's  opinion  that  the  substantive 
murther  is  A.  S.  morthe,  the  third  pers.  sing,  of 


A,  E,  I,  6,   U,   Y,  Imig  ;    A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ?.  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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A.  S.  verb  myrr-an,  to  mar ;  but  it  seems  more 
probable  thi''  the  Goth,  and  A.  S.  verb  maitr- 
thrjau,  myrthiiin,  were  formed  upon  this  third 
person,  aiid  the  Eng.  stibstantive  and  verb  from 
It."  Rithardfion.  —  "  From  the  Fr.  tneiirtre,  by 
the  change  of  t  into  its  kindred  letter  d.  The  root 
is  the  Latin  mors,  death,  or  rather  the  Or.  it6pof, 
a  division  or  share,  —  ht,  destiny,  death."  Sul- 
livan.] The  act  of  killing  a  human  being  with 
malice  prepense,  or  aforethought. 

Olio  mitrder  makes  a  villain, 
Milliont  a  iiuro.  Bp,  Portetu. 

4r^Tlie  malire  prepeniie  Is  the  chief  characteris- 
tic which  (listiiiKiiiHlieH  mardrr  from  other  sfiecies  uf 
hiiiiiicidu  ;  and  it  is  the  groat  office  of  the  Jury  to  do- 
termiiie  wliothor  or  not  such  malice  has  been  sliuwii  ; 
eitlier  express,  as  evinced  by  outward  circumstancjs, 
or  implied,  as  where  one  delilwrately  kills  iinotiitir 
with  provocation,  the  law  implies  malice.  BratuU. 
/  iB3-"The  name  of  murder  (na  a  crime)  was  an- 
ciently applied  only  to  the  secret  killing  of  another 
(which  the  word  moerda  signifies  in  tlie  Teutonic  lan- 
guage)."   Blackatune. 

MiJR'D^R,  V.  a.  [t.  HURDEBED  ;  pp.  MUBDEBINO, 
MLUDKKEn.] 

1.  To  kill  a  person  with  malice  prepense. 

2.  To  destroy  ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  slay. 

Cnnat  thou  quake  and  chanf^e  thy  color. 

Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word?  Shak. 

3.  To  abuse  or  violate  grossly;  to  mar ;  as, 
"To  murder  language." 

Syn.  — See  Kill. 

MUR'D^R-(:r,  n.    1.  One  who  murders. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  small  piece  of  ordnance  in  ships 
of  war  ;  a  murdering-piece.  Smith,  1627. 

MUR'DCR-f.SS,  n.    A  woman  who  murders. 

MOR'npR-lNG-PIECE,  n.  A  very  destructive 
kind  of  ordnance,  having  a  wide  mouth,  and 
discharging  large  stones.  Shak. 

tMUR'DpR-MENT,  n.  Act  of  murdering.FoiV/ax. 

MUR'npR-Oirs,  a.  Guilty  of,  or  addicted  to,  mur- 
der ;  bloody ;  sanguinary  ;  blood-thirsty.  Shak. 

MUR'DgR-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  murderous  manner ; 
bloodily ;  cruelly.  Sherwood. 

MUR'DRgSS,  n.  {Fort.)  A  small  flanking  case- 
mate or  loop-hole.  Stocqueler. 

+  MURE,  n.     [L.  mums  ;  Fr.  mwr.] 

1.  A  wall.  Settle. 

2.  A  tax  for  repairing  walls.  Spelman. 

tMfJRE,  tJ.  a.    To  enclose  in  walls.        Bp.  Hall. 
MU'RgN-QpR,  H.  An  overseer  of  a  wall.  Ainsicorth. 

MU'RF.X,n.  [L.]  (ConcA.)  A  genus  of  mollusks, 
including  manv  species,  all  of  which  yield  a  dye, 
and  many  of  them  a  dye  identical  with  the  Tyr- 
ian  purple  of  the  ancients.  Woodward. 

ML'Rg.X-^iN,  n.  {Chem.)  Purpuric  acid.   Brands. 

Mir'RpX-iOE,  n.  (Chem.)  Purpurate  of  ammonia. 
"  Crystals  ofmurexide  which  are  green. "£ran^. 

MflRj-A-CfTE,  n.  (Min.)  An  anhydrous  sulphate 
of  lime,  containing  a  little  common  salt.  Brande. 

MlJ'Rj-ATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  mu- 
riatic acid  and  a  base  ;  — now  more  commonly 
termed  hydrochlorate.  Bratide. 

MU'Rl-AT-gD,  a.     [L.  muria.  brine.] 

1  Put  in  brine  or  salt  water.  Evelyn. 

2.  Combined  with  muriatic  acid.  Craig. 

MU-R|-At'|C,  a.  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from 
sea-salt,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
heat.; — formerly  called  marine  acid,  and  spint 
of  salt,  but  now  generally  termed  hydrochloric 
and.  ure^ 

MU-Rl-A-TlF'eR-ons,  a.  [Eng.  muriate,  and  L. 
fero,  to  bear.]     Producing  salt.  Wright. 

ML'-RI-cAL'ClTE,n.  {Min.)  Rhomb-spar. TFrti/A^ 

MfJ'RI-CATE.      >        rx  •     ^ 

1     .^ic,      t  o.  [L.»iMnco/i«;mf<rcx,  mMn- 

MU  RI-CAT-5D,  )  m,   a  pointed    rock.]      (.Va^ 

Htst.)  Covered  with  short,  thick,  sharp-pointed 

tubercles  or  cones.  p.  Cyc. 

Mn-R|-cA'TQ-Hl8'PID,  a.  [muricate  and  his- 
ptfi.]  i^Bot.)  Covered  with  short,  sharp  points 
and  ngid  hairs  or  bristles.  Loudon. 

M«J'R|-c!te,  n.  {Pal.)  A  fossil  shell  of  the 
genus  Murex.  Roget. 
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M&'RIDE,  n.  [L.  muria,  brine.]  A  name  formerly 
given  to  bromine,  from  its  being  an  ingredient 
of  sea-water.  llob/yn. 

MIJ'R|-FORM,  a,  fL.  murvH,  a  wall,  and  yortwi, 
form.]  {Bot.)  Uesembling  the  bricks  in  the 
wall  of  a  house.  P.  Cyc. 

M(J'R\NEj  n. ;  pi.  Mfl'R|NE?.  [L.  mtis,  muris,  a 
mouse.!  (Zor.i.)  A  tribe  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  of 
which  the  mouse  is  the  type.  Brande. 

MU'RjNE,  a.    Relating  to  mice.  Booth. 

MURK,  n.     [Sw.  morker.]  Darkness.  Shak. 

MURK,  n.     Husks  of  fruit;  marc.        Ainsicorth. 

MiJRK'l-LY,  ad.    In  a  murky  manner.        Clarke. 

MiJRK'Y,  a.  [Dan.  <Sr  Sw.  m:)rk.]  Dark  ;  cloudy  ; 
wanting  light ;  dusky  ;  hazy  ;  obscure.    Milton. 

MiJR'Ml'R,  n.  [L.]  1.  A  low,  continuously  re- 
peated sound,  as  that  of  a  stream  running  over 
a  stony  bottom. 

My  ean  with  hollow  murmarr  rung.  PhilHi)*. 

2.  A  complaint,  half  suppressed ;  mutter. 


Doth  Owl  exact  day-labor,  light  denied? 
I  fondly  ask.    But  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  God  doth  not  need 
nis  own  gifts:  who  best 


J!.itner  man  s  work  or  his  own  gifts:  who 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best 

MUR'MUR,  V.  n.  [Gr.  fiopiiOpw  ;  L.  murmnro  ;  It. 
mormorare  ;  Sp.  murmurar ;  Fr.  murmurer.  — 
According  to  Liddell  ^  Scott,  the  Gr.  iiopftLpu)  is 
formed  by  reduplication  from  fhpu,  to  flow.]    [*. 

MURMIUED  ;    pp.  MIUMI  BINO,  MLRMIUED.] 

1.  To  make  a  low,  continued  sound,  as  of  a 
running  stream,  or  of  flame  agitated  by  the  wind. 

lie  mxirmurr  near  the  running  brooks 

A  music  sweeter  than  their  own.  WordacorA. 

2.  To  titter  secret  and  sullen  discontent ;  to 
complain  ;  to  repine;  to  mutter;  —  with  at  be- 
fore things,  and  against  before  persons. 

Murmur  at  nothing.  If  our  ills  are  reparable,  it  is  ungrate- 
ful: if  remediless,  it  is  vain.  twton. 

MiiR-MU-RA'TION,  n.  \Ij.  murmuratio  \  li.mur- 
murazione  ;  Sp.  murnmracion.']  The  act  of 
murmuring ;  a  low  sound  ;  murmur.  [n.]Skelton. 

MUR'MUR-^R,  n.    One  who  murmurs ;  a  repiner. 

MiJR'MUR-lNG,  n.    Act  of  one  who  murmurs. 

MUR'MUR-Ing,  p.  a.    Making  a  murmur. 

MiJR'MrR-lNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  murmuring  manner ; 
with  a  low  sound  ;  mutteringly.  Sherwood. 

MUR'MlTR-OlJS.a.  Exciting  murmur;  murmuring. 
Round  his  swoln  heart  the  mvcrmwrou*  fury  rolls.       Pope. 

tMiJR'Nl-VAL,  n.  [Fr.  momijle.']  {Card-play- 
ing.) Four  cards  of  a  sort.  Skinner. 

MiJRR,  n.  [See  Mibrain.]  A  disease,  having 
some  resemblance  to  small-pox,  which  affects 
cattle,  especially  sheep,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
transferred  to  man  ;  murrain.  Dunglison. 

MUR'RAIN  (mur'rjn),  «•  [It.  moria  ;  Sp.  morrina. 
—  L.  morior,  to  die.  Skinner.  —  Gr.  iiapaivio,  to 
waste.  Minsheu.  —  A.  S.  myrran,  to  mar,  to  de- 
stroy. Richardson.']  A  malignant  epidemic,  or' 
influenza,  which  sometimes  makes  terrible  havoc 
among  cattle  ;  the  plague  in  cattle  ;  murr. 

This  plague  of  murrain  continued  twenty-eight  years  ere 
it  ended,  and  was  the  tirst  rot  that  ever  was'in  England. 

Stow,  Etlw.  /.,  1257. 

MfJR'RAJN  (mur'rjn),  rt.  Infected  with  the  murrain. 
"  The  murrain  flock."  Shak. 

t  MCrRE  (mUr),  n.  A  kind  of  bird ;  the  auk.  Caretc. 

tMfrR'REY  (mOr're),  a.  [It.moreUo;  Sp.morado; 
Old  Fr.  moree.  —  "So  called  from  the  color  of 
the  Moors,  or  rather  from  the  color  of  the  mul- 
berry." Skinner.]  Of  a  dark  reddish-brown 
color ;  —  called  by  heralds  sanguine. 

One  had  a  murrey  cloth  gown  on.  Oreene. 

mOr'RHINE  (mar'rjn),  a.  [L.  mttrrhinus ;  mur- 
rha,  a  kind  of  stone ;  It.  murrino ;  Fr.  murrhin.] 
Applied  to  vases  used  in  Rome  as  wine-cups, 
and  believed  to  have  the  faculty  of  breaking,  if 
poison  was  mixed  with  the  beverage.    Fairholt. 

MCr'RJ-QN,  n.     A  helmet ;  a  morion.  King. 

tMURTIl.  n.     Plenty,  as  of  grain.         Ainsworth. 

t  MUR'THpR,  n.  &  t.  a.     See  Mibdeb. 

MUR  'Z.A,  n.  An  hereditary  nobleman  among  the 
Tartars.  Brande. 
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49"  "  The  Tartar  nntrai  it  erideDlly  of  the  aamt 
origin  with  tlie  Persian  mina,  with  which,  bowavcc 
it  must  not  be  cunfounded.**     Brande. 

MOs,n.  [L.,  froiiiOr./iCt.  — SecMoisB.]  {Zorl.y 
A  genus  of  animals  ;  the  mouse.  Brll 

MU'SJf,n.;  lA.MdfM.  [L.]  (Zfcrf.)  A  genus  of 
endogenous  plants,  indigenous  to  Asia,  and  in- 
cluding the  planuin  and  banana.         Kng.  Cyc. 

Mr-sA'CEOrs  (66),  a.  {Bot.)  Relating  to  the  Mu- 
saceie,  an  order  of  endogenous  planu.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MU'^AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  Muse;  relating  to 
poetry ;  poetical,     [u.]  Ec.  Hev. 

MU'sApu,  n.  A  book  among  the  Turks  which 
contains  their  law.  Crnhb. 

tMU'§ARD,  n.  [Fr.  —  See  MfSE.]  One  who 
muses  ;  a  dreamer ;  a  muser.  Chaucer. 

MOs'CJl,n.\   \,\.MOa'cM.    [L.] 

1.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects,  con. 
taining  such  species  as  have  the  third  joint  of 
the  antenna?  twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  the 
second ;  a  fly.  Eny.  Cyc. 

tfg-  "  The  common  hoiisefiy  aflbrds  a  familiar  e»- 
ample  of  this  genus."   Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {.4stron.)  A  constellation  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  \ichoL 

MfJS'CA-nfiL,  n.  [It.  moscadello -,  8p.moscatel; 
Fr.  muscadet.] 

1.  A  sort  of  sweet  grape,  and  a  sweet  wine 
made  from  it ;  muscat ;  muscatel.  Johnson. 

2.  A  kind  of  sweet  pear.  Johnson. 

MtJS'CA-DfNE,  or  MUS'CA-Dl.NE  (19)  [mSs'ltf. 
din,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  R.  C. ;  mSs'kMln,  Ja.  Sm.], 
n.    Muscadel. —  See  Miscauel.  Shak. 

MUS'CAR-dLne,  n.  1.  A  disease,  attended  with 
the  development  of  a  fungus  belonging  to  the 
genus  Botritis,  which  kills  silk-worms  in  great 
numbers.  Eng.  Cue. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  fuDfcus  {Botritis  bassiana),  y/rhich 
is  destructive  to  silk-worms.  Lindley. 

MUS-cA'Ri,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  liliaceous 
plants,  including  the  grape  hyacinth.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MUS-cAR'I-FOR-M,  a.  [L.  muscarium,  a  fly-brush, 
and  forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  a  brush.  Smart. 

Mfrs'cAT,         )  „     [gpe  MrscADEL.]    A  sort  ol 
MUS'CA-TEL,  )  sweet  French  wine  and  grape ; 
muscadel ;  muscadine.  Booth. 

tS'  "  The  term  nugcat,  applied  to  particular  kinds 
of  grape,  is  not  derived  fnmi  the  perfumed  or  musky 
flavor  of  those  varieties,  but  from  the  berries  attract- 
ing flies  (mii.«e«)."    Loudon. 

MOsch'PL-KALK,  n.  [Ger.  mtachel,  shell,  and 
kalk,  lime.]  {Geol.)  A  limestone  belonging  to 
the  upper  new  red  sandstone  group,  and  occur- 
ring between  the  magnesian  limestone  and  'he 
lias.  LyelL 

IKS'  "  This  formation  has  not  yet  been  found  ia 
England,  and  the  German  name  is  adopted  by  Cog- 
lish  geologists."    Lgell. 

M&S'Ci,n.pl.  [L.]  {Bot.)  Mosses  ;  a  group  of 
cryptogamic  or  flowerless  plants.         Eng.  Cyc. 

MCts'CLE  (mSs'sl),  n. ;  pi.  miscles  (mlis'slz).  [L 
musculus ;  It.  muscolu  ;  Sp.  muxculo  ;  Fr.  wim*- 
cle;  Dut.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  muskeL — Gr.  /«ft, 
and  ^vaii';  jiPf,  a  mouse,  —  because,  according  to 
some  etymologists,  the  ancients  compared  the 
muscles  to  flayed  mice.  —  "  According  to  Die- 
merbrtrck,  Douglass,  Chaussier,  Sic,  pivtif  conies 
rather  from  /ivtU;  to  close,  to  move,  etc.,  a  func- 
tion proper  to  muscles.  This  etymon  is  the 
more  probable."  Dunglison.] 

1.  An  animal  tissue  composed  of  bundles  of 
soft  and  usually  reddish  fibres,  endowed  with  a 
peculiar  power  of  contracting. 

Xg-  Mnscles  consist  of  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel, 
fleshy  bundles  encli>sed  in  coverings  of  cellular  tissue, 
and  capable  of  being  indefinitelv  divided  into  flia- 
nients  or  flbrils  similarly  enHlicKliied.  Areolar  mem- 
brane, vessels,  and  nerves  are  also  included  in  Ilie 
composition  of  muscles.  The  muscles  are  divided 
into  two  classes  :  roluntarp  musdrs,  which  execute 
movements  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  as  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs,  head.  Sec.  ;  and  imraluntarf 
MMxclf.i,  over  which  the  will  has  no  immediate  or 
constant  control,  as  the  heart,  the  fleshy  fibres  of  tlie 
stoiiKich,  &.C.     Pungtiton. 

2.  A  bivalve  moUusk  of  the  genus  Myrtilus; 
a  mussel.  —  See  Mi'sakl.  Careto 
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MUS'CLE-bAnD,  n.  The  name  given  to  a  stratum 
of  imperfect  iron-stone  and  indurated  shell, 
found  in  the  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  coal- 
fields ;  —  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
shells  to  fresh-water  muscles,  and  from  their 
abundance.  Wright. 

MtJS'CLE-BED,  n.    A  repository  for  muscles. 

MUS'CLED  (nius'sld),  a.     Having  muscles.     Gai/. 

MUS'CLJNG  (mus'ljng),  n.  Exhibition  of  muscles. 

A  good  piece,  the  painters  say,  must  have  good  muscling, 

as  well  M  coloring  and  drapery.  S/ia/tesburi/. 

MUS'COID,  a.  [L.  muscus,  moss,  and  Gr.  fii5os, 
form.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  appearance  of  moss  ; 
moss-like.  Wright. 

MUS'CorD,  n.    {Bat.)  A  moss-like  plant.  Wright. 

MUS-COL'O-^Y,  n.  [L.  imiscus,  moss,  and  Gr. 
Uyoi,  discourse.]  {Bot.)  The  part  of  descriptive 
botany  which  treats  of  mosses.  Gray. 

MyS-c5S'J-TY,  n.  [L.  muscosns,  mossy  ;  S^p.mtis- 
cosidad ;  Fr!  muscosi/^.]     Mossiness.      Wright. 

MCS-CO-VA'DO,  o.  [It.  mascavata ;  Sp.  ma«ca- 
bado-j  Fr.  moscoiiade.'\  Noting  a  kind  of  un- 
refined sugar ;  unclayed  brown  sugar.  Edwards. 

MUS-Cp-VA'DO,  n.  A  kind  of  raw  or  unrefined 
sugar  ;  unclayed  brown  sugar.  Simf)ionds. 

MUS'CO-VITE,  n.     1.  (Geog.)  A  native  of  Mus- 
covy, or  ancient  Russia.  P.  Cyc. 
2.  {Min.)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  mica  ; 
Muscovy-glass  ;  glimmer.  Dana. 

MUS'CO-VY,  n.  {ZoSl.)  A  name  occasionally  ap- 
plied to  the  desman,  or  musk-rat.        Maunder. 

MUS'CO-VY-DCCK,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  musk- 
duck  ;  Anas  moschata  of  Linnaeus.     Eng.  Cyc. 

MUS'CO- VY-GLAsS,  n.  (Min.)  A  name  for  mica ; 
Muscovite ;  Muscovy.  Simmonds. 

MUS'CU-LAR,  a.  [It,  muscolare ;  St^.  muscular ; 
Fr.  niusculaire.  —  See  Muscle.] 

1.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  muscles ;  mus- 
culous;  sinewy.  "Muscular  arteries." Dung/ison. 

2.  Full  of  muscles ;  brawny  ;  stout ;  strong. 

The  spreading  shoulders,  muscular  and  broad.     Thomson. 

Muscular  impressions,  the  marks  or  indentations  in 
the  sliells  of  acephalous  bivalves,  which  indicate  the 
insertion  of  the  muscles,  by  which  the  animal  is  at- 
taclied  to  its  shell.  Woodward. 

MUS-Cy-LAR'l-TY,  n.    The  sfeite  of  being  mus- 
cular; brawniness.  Grew. 
mOs'CU-LAR-LY,  ad.    In  a  muscular  manner. 

MUS'cr-LITE,  n.  [L.  musculus,  a  sea-muscle, 
and  Gr.  Xido%,  a  stone.]  {Pal.)  A  petrified  mus- 
cle or  shell.  Wright. 

MCS'CU-LO-CU-TA-NE-OtlS,  a.  {Med.)  Apper- 
taining to  muscles  and  skin.  "  Two  musculo- 
cutaneotis  nerves."  Dunglison. 

iifrS'CU-LO-SPl'RAL,  a.  {Med.)  Applied  to  a 
nerve,  called  also  the  radial  nerye.    Dunglison. 

MUS'cy-LOUS,  a.  [L.  muscuhsus ;  It.  muscolo- 
so ;  Sp.  musculoso ;  Fr.  musculeux.'\ 

1.  Pertaining  to  muscles  ;  muscular.        Ray. 

2.  Full  of  muscles  ;  brawny ;  muscular. 

They  are  musculotis  and  strong  beyond  what  their  size 
gives  reason  for  expecting.  Johnson. 

Mi/S'CUS,n.;  -pi.  Mns'cT.     [L.]    (J5o^.)  Moss. 

MU§E,  n.  [Gr.  itovaa, — "probably  from  /fiu),  to 
seek  out,  to  invent."  Liddell  ^  Scott;  L.,  It., 
<Sf  Sp.  tnusa ;  Fr.  muse.] 

1.  Deep  thought ;  abstraction ;  absence  of 
mind  ;  brown  study ;  revery. 

He  was  filled 
With  admiration  and  deep  7n»«!e,  to  hear 
Of  things  so  high  and  strange.  Milton. 

2.  The  deity  or  power  of  poetry  or  song. 

I/odora's  fate,  in  long  oblivion  cast. 

The  Jliise  shall  sing;  and  what  she  sings  shall  last.    Pope. 

3.  {Greek  Myth.)  One  of  the  inspired  god- 
desses of  seng ;  one  of  the  nine  goddesses  who 
presided  over  poetry,  painting,  rhetoric,  music, 
and  the  liberal  arts  in  general. 

iKg=-The  names  of  the  nine  Muses  are  Calliope, 
Clio,  Erato,  Euterpe,  Melpomene,  Polyhymnia,  Terp- 
sicliore,  Tlialia,  and  Urania. 

4.  One  who  writes  poetry  ;  a  poet ;  a  bard,  [r.] 

So  may  some  gentle  muse 

With  lucky  words  favor  my  destined  urn; 

And,  as  he  passes,  turn. 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud.  Milton. 


JSEg-  Upon  this  passapre,  Jortin  remarks,  "  Muse,  In 
the  masculine,  for  poet,  is  very  bold." 

5.  The  opening  in  a  fence  or  thicket  through 
which  a  hare,  or  other  beast  of  sport,  is  accus- 
tomed to  pass  ;  a  muset. 

'T  is  as  hard  to  find  a  hare  without  a  muse  as  a  woman 
without  a  scuse.  Greene. 

6.  A  loop-hole  ;  a  means  of  escape,     [it.] 


MU§E  (muz),  V.  n.     [It.  musare ;  Fr.  muser.]     [i. 

MUSED  ;  pp.  MUSING,  MUSED.] 

1.  To  think  closely  or  intensely  ;  to  study  in 
silence ;  to  ponder ;  to  meditate ;  to  contemplate. 

We  muse  so  much  on  the  one  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
and  forget  the  other.  Atierburji. 

2.  To  be  absent  of  mind  ;  to  be  in  a  revery 
or  brown-study. 

You  suddenly  arose  and  walked  about. 

Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across.  Sltak. 

3.  fTo  be  amazed  ;  to  wonder. 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends; 

I  have  a  strange  infirmity.  Shak. 

Syn. —  See  Contemplate,  Think. 

MU§E  (muz),  V.  a.  To  meditate  ;  to  think  on  ;  to 
reflect  upon  ;  to  consider ;  to  ponder. 

Come,  then,  expressive  Silence  1  muse  his  praise.     Thomson. 
MU§E'FUL,  a.     Musing  ;  silently  thoughtful. 

As  slow  he  winds  in  museful  mood.  Warton. 

MU§E'FUL-LY,  ad.     Thoughtfully.  Wright. 

MU^E'L^SS,  a.  Regardless  of  poetry :  —  thought- 
less. 

Museless  and  unbookish  they  were,  minding  nothing  but 
the  feats  of  war.  Milton. 

MU-§5-OG'RA-PHIsT,  n.  [Gr.  novatlov,  haunt  of 
the  Muses,  and  yp(50w,  to  write.]  One  who  de- 
scribes the  articles  in  a  museum.  Jodrell. 

MU§'pR,  n.     One  who  muses.  Johnson. 

MU§E'— RID,  a.     Driven  by  poetical  enthusiasm. 

No  meagre,  muse-rid  mope,  adust  and  thin.  Pope. 

fMU'SpT,  n.  {Hunting.)  A  gap  in  a  fence  or 
thicket,  through  which  the  hare  passes.     Shak. 

MU-^ETTE',n.  [Fr.]  1.  (Mms.)  The  name  of  an 
air  generally  written  in  common  time,  and  the 
character  of  which  is  always  soft  and  sweet :  — 
a  small  kind  of  bagpipe  formerly  much  used  in 
most  countries  of  Europe.  Moore. 

2.  t  A  kind  of  dance.  Moore. 

My-§E'UM  [mu-ze'ym,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  C.  Wb.;  —  erroneously  mu'ze-um],  n.;  pi. 
Ij.  mv-?e'a\  Eng.  MV-^E'VMij.  [Gr.  fiovaiiov, 
a  place  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  haunt  of  the 
Muses  ;  L.  ?nuseum  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  museo  ;  Fr.  mu- 
s>>e.']  A  place,  building,  or  room  devoted  to  the 
collection,  preservation,  and  exhibition  of  cu- 
rious objects  in  nature  and  art;  a  repository  of 
curiosities. 

4®=" "  Among  the  most  celebrated  [museum.?]  may 
be  named,  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
the  Bourbon  at  Naples,  and  the  British  Museum  at 
London."     Fairholt. 

MUSH,  n.    1.  The  dust  or  dusty  refuse  of  any  dry 

substance ;  any  thing  decayed  or  soft.  Brockeit. 

2.  Hasty  pudding  made  of  Indian  meal.  [U.S.] 

MUSH'ROOM,  n.     [Fr.  mousseron.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  fungous  plant  of  the  genus  Agar- 
icus. 

j8S~  Mushrooms  inhabit  meadows,  heaths,  rocks, 
and  masses  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  in  many 
parts  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth.  Among 
them  a  large  proportion  are  poisonous,  a  few  are 
wholesome,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  un- 
known in  regard  to  their  action  upon  the  human  con- 
stitution. The  name  is,  in  popular  use,  often  restrict- 
ed to  the  edible  species.     Eng.  Cyc.     Simmonds. 

2.  An  upstart ;  a  parvenu ;  one  who  has  sud- 
denly risen  into  notice;  —  so  used  in  allusion 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  some  species  of  mush- 
room. Bacon. 

Tully.  the  humble  mushroom,  scarcely  known. 

The  lowlj'  native  of  a  country  town.  Dryden. 

MOsH'ROOM,  a.  Of  sudden  growth  and  decay; 
ephemeral.   "  Mushroom  popularity."    W.  Pitt. 

MUSH'ROOM-HEAD'pD,  a.  {Bot.)  Applied  to  a 
cylindrical  body  capped  by  a  convex  head  of 
larger  diameter.  Hensloto. 

MUSH'ROOM-SPAWN,  n.  The  seed  of  the  mush- 
room sold  in  mass  by  gardeners.        Simmonds. 


MUSH'r66M-STONE,  n.      A  kind  of  fossil  re. 

sembling  a  mushroom.  Woodward. 

MU'§1C,  n.     [Gr.  ixouaiKtj;    L.,  It.,  iSf  S'p.  mUsica; 

Fr.  musiqueJ] 

1.  The  science  which  teaches  the  properties, 
dependences,  and  relations  of  melodious  sounds  , 
an  art  over  which  muses  presided,  especially 
music  or  the  art  of  producing  harmony  and  mel- 
ody by  the  due  combination  and  arrangement 
of  those  sounds ;  the  science  of  harmouical 
sounds.  Moore. 

2.  Any  combination  of  sounds  agreeable  to 
the  ear  ;  melody  ;  harmony ;  symphony. 

The  man  that  hath  no  mum  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.  Shak: 

A  good  ear  for  mitxic,  and  a  taste  for  music,  arc  two  very 
difterent  things,  which  are  often  confounded.  Grcville. 

Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast.  Congreve. 
Music  of  the  spheres,  the  harmony  supposed  by  the 
ancient  Platonists  to  be  produced  by  the  revolution  of 
the  crystal  orbs,  in  which  they  considered  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  moved.  This  music  was  so  loud, 
various,  and  sweet,  as  to  exceed  all  aptitude  or  pro- 
portion of  the  human  ear,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
heard  by  men.  7'.  H'arton. 

Syn.  —  See  Melody. 

MU'^I-CAL,  a.  [Fr.]  Belonging  to,  producing,  or 
containing  music  ;  harmonious  ;  melodious  ; 
tuneful ;  symphonious  ;  sweet-sounding. 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy.  Millon. 

Musical  glasses,  a  musical  instrument  invented  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  consisting  of  a  number  of  glass 
goblets,  tuned  by  pouring  more  or  less  water  into 
them,  and  played  upon  with  the  end  of  a  wetted  fin- 
ger; harmonica.  Moore. 

MU'§I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  musical  manner.  Hoicell. 

MU'^I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  musical. 

MU'§!C-DrAW-ING,  a.  Producing  melody.  "The 
music-drawing  bow."  Cooper. 

MU'§JC-F0'LI-6,  n.  A  case  or  book  for  holding 
loose  music  ;  a  music-wrapper.  Simmonds. 

MU-SI"CIAN  (niu-zTsh'jn),  n.     [Fr.  musicien.] 

1.  One  skilled  in,  or  a  teacher  of,  music. 

2.  A  performer  on  a  musical  instrument. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  sung.  Dryden. 
;8®="  "  The  former  sense  of  this  word  is  scarcely  ex- 
pressed by  it,  accustomed,  as  we  are,  to  understand  it 
only  in  the  latter  ;  some  phrase,  as  scientific  musician, 
or  musical  composer,  is  commonly  employed  to  mark 
the  dift'erence."    Smart. 

MU'^lC-LI'cpNSE,  n.  A  permission  from  the 
magistrates  to  hold  concerts  and  vocal  enter- 
tainments, &c.,  at  a  room  or  house.  Simmonds. 

MU'§JC-L6fT,  n.    A  raised  balcony  or  gallery 

for  a  band  or  choir.  Simmotids. 

MU'§|C-MAs'T5R,m.  A  teacher  of  music.  Dryden. 

MU'^JC-MiS'TR^SS,  n.  A  female  teacher  of  mu- 
sic. Simmonds. 

MU-§1-C0G'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  novaiKv,  music,  and 
ypa^iii,  to  write.]'  The  symbolical  writing  of 
music ;  the  writing  of  musical  notes.  De  Stains. 

MU'§I-CO-MA'NI-A,  n.  {Med.)  A  variety  of 
monomania  in  which  the  passion  for  music_  is 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  derange  the  in- 
tellectual  faculties  ;  musomania.        DunyUson. 

MU'SlC-PA'PgR,  n.  Lined  paper,  ruled  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  for  copying  music  on.  Simmonds. 

MU'^IC-SLATE,  n.  A  slate  for  writing  music  on. 

MU'^JC-SMITH,  n.     A  workman  who  makes  the 

metal  parts  for  piano-fortes,  &c.  Simmonds. 
MU'§IC-STAND,  n.    A  Canterbury,  or  other  light 

fraine,  for  holding  music-books.         Simmonds. 

MU'^IC-STOOL,  n.  A  stool  for  a  player  on  a 
piano-forte,  &c.,  usually  made  with  a  screw,  so 
that  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

MU'§IC-TYPE,  n.  The  symbols  or  notes  of  mu- 
sic, cast  for  printing  from.  Simmonds. 

MU^'ING,  n.    Meditation  ;  contemplation.    Shak. 

MUSK,  n.  [Arab,  mosch.  —  Gr.  ftda^o; ;  L.  muscus ; 
It.  iSf  Sp.  musco  ;  Fr.  musc.'\ 

1."  A  peculiar  concrete  substance,  of  a  very 
diffusible  odor,  bitter  taste,  enclosed  in  a  bag  or 
sac  whfch  is  attached  and  peculiar  to  the  ahdo- 
men  of  the  male  musk-deer  {Moschus  moschif 
erus).  Eng.  Cyc 
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2.  Thp  animal  that  produces  musk ;  the  musk- 
deer.  —  See  MtsK-DKEK.  U.  Smith. 

Mf;SK,  n.  1.  {B<^.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Muacari, 
orKrape-hyacinth ;  Musvarimoschatum.  Loiuion. 
2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Erodium ;  Erodinm. 
vtoHchatiiin.  Wright. 

Artificial  muMk,  a  siiliAtance  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  oil  of  aniiipr.  and  having  an  odor 
thought  to  resemble  that  orinu8k.  Brandt. 

MUSK,  r.  o.    To  perfume  with  musk.     Cotgrare. 

Mi)8K'-AP-PLE,  n.  A  fragrant  apple.  Ainsworth. 

MC'SK'-BAg,  n.  A  bag  or  vessel  containing  musk. 

MOsK'-BEE-TLE,  n.  {Ent.)  A  coleopterous  in- 
sect of  ilie  genus  Cerumbijx.  Eng.  Oyc, 
0-"  This  insect  emits  a  very  strong  and  agreeable 
odor,  whicli  in  not  unlike  attar  of  roses.  It  certainly 
Iwars  no  rescmblanca  to  musk,  though  those  wlio 
gave  it  the  name  of  mnsk-htttie  appear  to  have  thought 
tli.-it  it  did."    F.ng.  Cyc. 

MffSK'-CAT,  n.    The  musk-deer.  Johnson. 

mOsk'-CHER-RY",  n.  A  sort  of  cherry.  Ainaworth. 

MUSK'-DEER,  n.  sing.  & 
pi.  {Zoi'l.)  A  ruminant 
animal  with  long  canine 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
and  without  horns,  of 
the  genus  Moschtis,  in- 
habiting the  great  ele- 
vated tracts  of  Central 
Asia,  and  producing 
the  well-known  perfume 
called  musk.         Baird. 

mOsk'-dOcK,  n,     (Or- 
nith.)      The     muscovy 
duck  ;    An<is  moschata  ;  —  so   called   from   its 
musky  odor. 

MOs-Ke-LUN'JgH,  n.  (Jch.)  The  maskinonge. 
—  See  Maskino.noe.  Bhis. 

MOs'KgT,  n.  [It.  moschetto  ;  Sp.  tnosquete ;  Fr. 
moiisquet. —  "The  root  is  the  L.  musca  (Sp. 
mosca),  fly."     Sulliran.] 

1.  The  fire-arm  used  by  regiments  of  the  line. 

The  lenKtli  of  a  iiiustel  ia  fixed  at  three  feet  clfrht  hichcs 
fW>ni  the  muzzle  to  tl>e  pan.  A.  Jamiemn. 

*S*  '•  As  the  invention  of  fire-arms  took  place  at  a 
time  when  hawking  was  in  high  fashion,  some  of  the 
new  weapons  were  named  after  those  birds,  probably 
from  tlie  idea  of  their  fetching  their  prey  from  on 
high.  Mii-iket  has  thus  become  the  established  name 
for  one  sort  of  gun."  JVares. 

2.  The  male  young  of  the  sparrow-hawk.  Shak. 

Mf'.S-KeT-EER',  n. 

his  musket. 
Mi;S-K5T-66.\",  H.     (Fr.  mousqueton.] 

1.  A  small  portable  musket,  whose  bore  is  the 
thirty-oi!<hth  part  of  its  length.         A.  Jamieson. 

2.  One  whose  weapon  isamusketoon.  "Guard 
of  archers  and  ttiusketoons."        Sir  T.  Herbert. 

MfJS'KgT-PROOF,  a.  Capable  of  resisting  the 
etfects  of  musket-balls.  Stocqiielcr. 

MIJ.S'KpT-UY,  n.     Muskets  collectively.     Smart. 

Mf;SK'|-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  musky. 

Mrs-Ki'TO  (mus-ks'ts),  n.    See  Mosqiito. 

MOsK'-MAL-I,QW,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Hi- 
biscus, so  named  from  its  musk-scented  seeds  ; 
Hibiscus  abelmoschus.      Dunglison.    Eng.  Cyc. 

MflSK'MEL-ON,  n.  (Bot.)  A  variety  of  Cucnmis 
melo;  a  melon  of  a  fragrant,  musky  odor.  Wood. 

Air.^K|_6R-rn!S,  rt.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  Hcr- 
minium ;  Hcrminium  monorchis.         Eng.  Cyc. 

MfrSK'-O.X,M.(Zo,-/.) 
A  stnall  ruminant, 
of  the  ox  family, 
which  lives  among 
the  barren  lands 
of  northern  North 
America.  Baird. 
arf  "  The  flesh  of 
the  bulls  is  highly  fla- 
vored, and  both  bulls 
and  cows,  wh-jn  lean,  Mu»k-ox  (Oi-i'/xm  maschaiuM). 
smell  stronely  of  musk."   Enjr.  Cyc 

*"''.*^*^'-"-'^R  (mask'pAr),  m.  {Bot.)  A  fragrant 
kmd  of  pear.  Johnson. 


A  soldier  whose  weapon  is 
Clarendon. 
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MOsK'-RAT,  n.     {ZobL)  1.  An  aquatic  mammal 
of  the  genus  Fiber ;    the  musquash.    Audubon. 
09*  Its  odor  resembles  musk,  and  is  owing  to  a 
whitish  fluid  de|K)situd  in  certain  glands  near  the  ori- 
gin of  the  tail.    Audubon. 

2.  An  aquatic  insectivorous  animal,  found  in 
Southern  Russia ;  the  desman  ;  the  muscovy  ; 
Jllygale  moschata.  —  See  Dk.sman.      Eng.  Cyc. 

•^  "  Under  tiie  tail  of  the  desman  are  two  small 
follicles  containing  a  kind  of  unctuous  substance  of  a 
strong  musky  odor,  from  which  the  name  of  vtusk-rat 
is  given  to  it."   Maunder. 

MfJ8K'-R66T,  n.  The  name  of  a  root  which  con- 
tains a  strongly  odorous  principle  resembling 
that  of  musk  ;  —  used  in  medicine  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic ;  sumbul.  Dunglison. 

MUSK'-RO§E,  n.  A  kind  of  rose,  so  called  from 
its  fragrance  ;  Rosa  moschata.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MOSK'-SEED,  n.  The  seed  of  the  Hibiscus  abel- 
nioschu",  made  into  a  tincture  by  the  Arabs 
against  serpent-bites.  Simmonds. 

MtJSK'-THlS-TLE  (-this-sl),  n.  {Bot.)  A  kind 
of  thistle,  which  emits  a  strong  smell  of  musk  ; 
Carduus  mutans.  Enp.  Cyc. 

MUSK'- WOOD  (-wGd),  n.  {Bot.)  A  West  Indian 
tree,  remarkable  for  its  musky  odor  ;  Trichilia 
moschata.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MCsK'Y,  a.  Containing,  or  resembling,  musk  ; 
fragrant ;  sweet  of  scent.  Hilton. 

MfJ^'LJM,  n.    A  Moslem  or  Mussulman.      Lane. 

m0§'L|N,  n.  ["The  name  is  derived  from  the 
town  Mosul,  in  Asia,  where  it  was  originally 
manufactured."  Brande.  Trench.  —  See  Cal- 
ico.—  It.  motissolina;  Sp.  moselina  ;  Fr.  mous- 
seline ;  Ger.  musselin.  —  "  Muslin  is  derived  from 
the  word  mousale,  or  mouseln,  a  name  given 
to  it  in  India."  McCulloch.]  A  fine,  thin  cot- 
ton fabric,  either  white,  dyed,  or  printed.     Ure. 

Miiflin  is  only  diatinguished  from  calico  by  its  superior 
fineness.  Himmonds. 

*S"  The  first  mttslin  was  imported  from  India  into 
England  in  IG70.     Brinde. 

MD^'LJN,  a.    1.  Made  of,  or  consisting  of,  muslin. 

2.  {Ent.)  Applied  to  moths  of  certain  genera, 

as  Psyche,  Penthophora,  Nudaria,  &.c.Maunder. 

MU§'LIi\-Dp-LAINE',  n.  [Fr.  mousseline  de 
laine.]  A  fabric  of  wool,  or  of  cotton  and  wool, 
of  very  light  texture  ;  mousselinc-de-laine. 

MC^'LIN-ET,  n.  A  kind  of  muslin  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties.  Simmonds. 

MOs'MON,  )  n.  [Or.  potxr^o.^ ;  L.  m7ismo,  or 
MUS'l-MON,  )  mtistmo.]  {Atit.)  An  animal  said 
to  be  engendered  between  a  she-goat  and  a  ram, 
but  considered  by  otiiers  to  be  what  is  now 
called  the  moujfle  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  the 
original  of  our  sheen,  —  or,  according  to  Aldro- 
vandi,  the  Spanish  sheep.  Anthon. 

mOs-J^UD',  n.  A  throne  ;  a  chair  of  state.  [East 
Indies.]  Hamilton. 

MU-§0-MA'NI-A,  n.  {Med.)  A  variety  of  mono- 
mania; musico-mania.  Dunylison. 

MU-SO-PIlAq'1-D.m,  n.pl.  [Gr.  ftoLan,  the  ba- 
nana, and  <f,6yh),  to  eat.]  {Ornith.)  A  family  of 
conirostral  birds  of  the  order  Passeres,  includ- 
ing the  stib-families  Musophagin<e  and  Opi.stho- 
cominee ;  plaintain-eaters.  Gray. 

MU-SO-PHA-ql 'J\rjE,  n. 
pi.  '{Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  conirostral 
African  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres  and 
family  Musophagidte, 
distinguished  by  short, 
largely  elevated,  and 
gibbose  bills  ;  plain- 
tain-caters.  Gray.        Musophoga  violacca. 

MfJS'aUASM  (mOs'kwSsh),  n.  {''Musquash  of 
the  Cree  Indians."  Eng. 
Cyc]  {Zor>t.)  An  Amer- 
ican aquatic  quadruped 
of  the  genus  Fiber ;  the 
musk-rat  of  Canada ; 
Fiber  xibet/ucus.  m~"^ 

Audubon.         (cwwilil-rticiu). 


MUSTARD-SEED 

MfJs'QUASII-RAdT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tuberous-rooted 
plant ;  the  Claytonin  acutijhra.  Simmondt. 

MDs'ttUgT  (mOs'k^t),  n.     Sec  MifiKKT.  Ure. 

Mi;S-ttUi'TO,  n.     See  MoHut  ito. 

MfJS'ROL  [mfi/.'ral,  /'.  K.  Wr.;  mB.'rdI,  Sm.],n. 
[Fr.  mui,erotUi ;  museau,  a  muzzle.]  The  nose- 
band of  a  horse's  bridle.  Bailey. 

MC'SS,  tt.  [0\d  ¥t.  moutchc.]  A  scramble  ;  an 
eager  contest.  "  Like  boys  unto  a  muM."  Shak. 

MOss,  v.  a.  To  disarrange  ;  to  disorder;  to  put 
in  confusion.     [Low,  and  local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

MCra'.SEI.  (mSs'sl),  n.  [Gr.  ^r-t ;  L.  muscu'us  ;  It. 
muscolo  ;  Sp.  mmculo  ;  Fr.  moule.]  A  bivalve  of 
the  family  Mytilida,  attached  to  rocks  by  means 
of  a  byssus  ;  —  written  also  mutcle.  Baird. 

MfJ8'8EL-B6D  (mliB'sl-bed),  n.  A  bed  or  reposi- 
tory of  mussels.  Goldsmith. 

tM0s-8|-TA'TIQN,n.  [J.,  muasitatio.]  A  mum- 
bling ;  murmur ;  grumble.  Y'oung. 

MflS'SlTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  white,  grayish,  or  gray- 
ish-green  variety  or  pyroxene,  from  Mussa,  in 
Piedmont ;  —  called  also  diopside,  white  avgile, 
and  white  malucolite.  Dana. 

MUS'Sl  L-MAN,  M. ;  pi.  Mns'stn-MXN?.  [Arab.] 
A  follower  of  Mahomet  or  Mohammed  ;  a  Ma- 
hometan or  Mohammedan. 

Its'  "  The  term  signifies  '  resigned  to  God,'  and  is 
the  [Arabic]  dual  numlier  of  tlie  singular  motlem,  of 
wUicli  muslimim  is  the  plural."     Brande. 

MCs'SUL-MAN-IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Mussulmans ; 
like  Mussulmans  or  their  customs.  Wright. 

MOs'SVL-MAN-Isn.a.  Mahometan.  SirT.Herbert. 

M08'8rL-MAN-T§.Vl,  n.     Mahometanism.      Scott. 

MCis'SUL-mAN-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  Muk 
sulmans.  Wright. 

MOs'81'L-WOM-AN  (-wflm-),  n.  A  female  Ma- 
hometan.    [Ludicrous.]  Byron. 

MDst,  r.  (A  defective  verb,  used  as  auxiliary  to 
another  verb,  and  having  no  inflection.)  [Goth. 
motan ;  A.  S.  most,  or  mot ;  Dut.  mceten ;  Ger. 
nwssen ;  Sw.  maste ;  Icel.  md  ;  Polish  mttssze ; 
Bohemian  musy.]  To  be  bound  or  obliged  b;' 
physical  or  moral  necessity  ;  to  be  necessitateo. 

Order  is  Heaven's  flr*t  hw:  and.  (his  confessed. 

Some  are,  and  mvM  l)e,  greater  than  the  rest.  Popt, 

MCsT,  n.  [A.  S.  miut ;  Dut.,  Ger.,  &  Dan.  mo*t\ 
Icel.  &;  Sw.  must;  Bohemian  wim/;  Polish  mut' 
zeck.  —  L.  mustum  ;  It.,  Sp.,  4f  Port,  mosto ;  Fr. 
moiit.) 

1.  The  sweet  or  unfermented  jtiice  of  the 
grape ;  new  wine. 

For  drink  the  grape 
She  crushes,  inofTensive  >«i»j«.  Miltom. 

2.  Quality  of  being  musty  ;  raustincss  ;  mil- 
dew ;  mould.  Roget. 

MUST,  V.  a.  [L.  miiceo ;  Fr.  moistV.]  To  mould  ; 
to  make  mouldy  or  musty.  Mortimer. 

M  UST,  V.  n.    To  grow  mouldy.  •      Johnson. 

MCs'TAC,  n.    A  small,  tufted  monkey.     Wright. 
Ml'S-TA^HE'    (miis-tash'   or   mus-tash'),    n.  ;     pi. 

MV.S-TA'rilES,    or    »H).^-TA\IIE^     [niys-tfi'shiz,    .S". 

W.  P.  J.  F.  C;  mMs-ta'shjy.,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.] 
[Gr.  /i£(rr<i| ;  It.  mostacchio  ;  Sp.  mostncho  ;  Fr. 
moustache.]  The  hair,  when  suflercd  to  grow, 
on  the  upper  lip;  —  written  also  moustache. 

Johnson. 

Mrs-TA'^HIO  (mvs-ta'shO),  n.     Miistache.     "On 

their  upper  lip  large  mustarhios."  Milton. 

Having  or 
E.  Sidney. 

MUSTAIBA,  n.  A  close,  heavy  wood,  imported 
from  Brazil,  and  used  in  turnery.       Simmutuis. 

MCs'TAng,  n.  The  wild  horse  of  the  American 
pampas  and  prairies.  Thorpe. 

Mfrs'TARD,  n.  [It.  mostarda  ;  Sp.  mostaza  ;  Fr. 
mouturde. —  Ger.  mii.ttcrt.  — \v.  micstard. — 
"  From  mustum  ardeits,  in  allusion  to  its  hot  and 
biting  character."  Eng.  Cyc]  {Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Sinapis,  and  its  pulverized  seed, 
much  used  as  a  condiment.  Eng.  Cye. 

MOS'TARD-Pt'iT.n.  A  vessel  to  hold  mustard.  Ash, 

MC8'TARD-«EE0,  n.  The  seed  of  mustard.  Ash. 


MlS-TA'f m-OED  (mv8-ta'8h9-»d),  a. 
wearing  mustaches. 
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MUSTEE 

MUS-TEE',  n.    See  Mestee. 

MUS-TEL'I-DM,  n.  pi.  {ZoVl.)  A  family  of  small 
carnivorous  quadrupeds,  of  which  the  genus 
Mustela,  or  weasel,  is  the  type.  Baird. 

MUS'Tp-LINE  (19),  o.  [L.  Tmistelimis  ;  mustela, 
a  weasel.]    Pertaining  to  the  weasel.  Maunder. 

MUS'TgR,  r.  a.  [L.  monstro,  to  show;  It.  mos- 
trare  ;  Sp.  mostrar ;  Fr.  montrer.  — Dut.  monste- 
ren ;  Ger.  mustern ;  Dan.  manstre  ;  Sw.  m  mstre. 
—  "Anciently  written   mostre."     Riclmrdson.'] 

\i.  MUSTERED  ;  pp.  MUSTERING,  MUSTEUEU.] 

1.  (Mil.)  To  assemble  under  arms  for  review, 
parade,  exercise,  and  inspection. 

2.  To  bring  together ;  to  collect ;  to  assemble. 

A  daw  tricked  himself  up  with  all  the  gay  feathers  he 
could  mvxter.  L  Astrange. 

Syn.—  See  Assemble. 

MlJS'TgR,  V.  n.  To  assemble  as  soldiers;  to  form 
an  army  ;  to  meet  together ;  to  collect.      Shak. 

MUS'T^R,  n.  (Mil.)  1.  An  assembling  of  troops 
for  a  review ;  a  review  of  troops  under  arms,  fully 
equipped,  in  order  to  take  an  account  of  their 
numbers,  inspect  their  arms  and  accoutrements, 
and  examine  their  condition.  Mil.  Ency. 

2.  A  register  of  forces  mustered. 

Yc  publish  the  musters  of  your  own  bands,  and  proclaim 
them  to  amount  to  thousands.  Hooker. 

3.  A  collection;  an  assemblage.         Johnson. 
To  pass  muster,  to  pass  without  censure,  as  one 

among  a  number.  South. 

MUS'TgR-BOOK  (-biik),  n.    A  book  in  which  the 

forces  are  registered.  Shak. 

MUS'TgR-FILE,  n.    A  muster-roll.  Shak. 

MLTS'TgR-MAS'T^R,  n.  (Mil.)  One  who  keeps 
an  account  of  the  troops,  or  superintends  the 
muster  to  prevent  frauds. 

MUS'TgR-ROLL,  n.  1.  (Mil.)  A  nominal  return 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  every  regiment,  troop, 
and  company  in  the  service.  Mil.  Ency. 

2.  (Law.)  A  list  or  account  of  a  ship's  com- 
pany, required  to  be  kept  by  the  master  or  other 
person  having  care  of  the  ship,  containing  the 
names,  ages,  national  character,  and  quality  of 
every  person  employed  in  the  ship.         Burrill. 

MUS'TI-LV,  ad.    In  a  musty  state  or  manner. 

jVIUS'TJ-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  musty. 

MtJS'TY,  a.     [From  must.'] 

1.  Saving  must ;  mouldy ;  spoiled  with  damp ; 
soured ;  moist  and  fetid.  "  Musty  straw."  Shak. 

2.  Spoiled  with  age  ;  stale.  "  The  proverb  is 
somewhat  musty."  Shak. 

3.  Dull ;  heavy ;  wanting  activity  or  practice  ; 
rusty.  "That  he  may  not  grow  musty  and  un- 
fit for  conversation."  Addison. 

MU-TA-BtL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  mutabilitas ;  It.  mvta- 
bilitn ;  Sp.  mutahilidad ;  Fr.  mutahilitp.'] 

1.  The  quality,  or  the  state,  of  being  muta- 
ble ;  changeableness ;  mutableness. 

Plato  confesses  that  the  heavens  and  the  frame  of  the  world 
are  corporeal,  and  therefore  subject  to  mutability.  Stillingjicet. 

2.  Changeableness  of  mind ;  inconstancy  ; 
fickleness  ;  vacillation  ;  variableness. 

Ambitions,  covetines,  cliange  of  prides,  disdain, 

Nice  longings,  slanders,  mtitahiliti/.  Shak: 

MU'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  mxitabilis  ;  muto,  to  change  ; 
It.  mutabile ;  Sp.  mudable.] 

1.  Subject  to  change  ;  alterable  ;  changeable. 

Things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mvtnhle  nature,  acci- 
dental in  their  production,  and  iimtahle  in  their  continuance. 

South. 

2.  Inconstant;  unsettled;  fickle;  unstable. 
Syn.  —  See  Changeable. 

MU'TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  mutable  ; 
changeableness;  instability.  Sherwood. 

MU'TA-BLY,  arf.    Inconstantly ;  variably.     Ash. 

MU'TA^E,  n.  A  process  for  arresting  the  prog- 
ress "of  fermentation  in  the  must  of  grapes.  Ure, 

MU-tAj^'T>4,  n.  pi.    [L.]    Things  to  be  changed. 

MU-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  mutatio ;  muto,  to  change  ; 
it.  mutazione  ;  Sp.  mutation ;  Fr.  mutation.} 
1.  Change  ;  alteration  ;  variation. 

All  that  moveth  doth  mutation  love.  Sj)enfer. 
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thing  in  its  transmission  from  one  person  to 
another.  Bouvier. 

Mutation  of  libel,  (Law.)  an  amendment  allowed  to 
a  libel,  by  which  tliere  is  an  alteration  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  libel.  Bouoier. 

MU-tA'TIS  MU-TAm'DIS.  [L.,  the  necessary 
changes  being'  inade.]  (Law.)  Those  things 
being  changed  in  circumstances  which  the  ar- 
gument requires  to  be  changed.  Qu.  Rev. 
a®"  "  A  phrase  of  frequent  practical  occurrence, 
meaning  that  matters  or  tilings  are  generally  the  same, 
but  to  be  altered  when  necessary,  as  to  names,  offices, 
and  the  like."   Bouvier. 

MU'TA-TO-RY,  o.   Changing ;  mutable.        Ellis. 

MUTE,  a.  [Gr.  fivrrAg,  fxiSos ;  L.  mutus ;  It.  muto ; 
Sp.  mudo  ;  Fr.  muet.'] 

1.  Not  having  power  to  speak  ;  dumb. 

To  the  mute 
My  speech  is  lost,  my  reason  to  the  brute.        Dryden. 

2.  Utteringno  sound  or  words  ;  not  speaking; 
silent ;  speechless  ;  taciturn.     "  All  sat  mute." 

Milton. 

3.  (Lata.)  Applied  to  a  prisoner  who,  upon 
arraignment,  totally  refuses  to  answer,  insists 
on  mere  frivolous  pretences,  or  refuses  to  put 
himself  upon  his  country,  after  pleading  not 
guilty.  Bouvier. 

4.  (Gram.)  Noting  a  letter  that  is  silent  or 
unpronounced,  as  the  b  in  lamb:  —  noting  a 
consonant  the  sound  of  which  is  almost  com- 
pletely interrupted  by  a  mutual  contact  of  the 
vocal  organs. 

5.  (Min.)  Applied  to  metals  which  do  not  ring 
when  they  are  struck.  Maunder. 

Syn.  —  See  Dumb. 
MUTE,  n.     1.  One  who  has  no  power  of  speech; 
a  dumb  person.  Dryden. 

He  that  never  hears  a  word  spolccn,  no  wonder  if  he  re- 
mains speechless,  as  one  must  do  who  from  an  infant  should 
be  bred  up  among  mutes.  Holder. 

2.  One  who  does  not  speak  ;  a  silent  person. 

Your mvte  I'll  be; 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  my  eyes  not  see.      Shak. 

3.  In  Turkey,  a  dumb  officer  of  a  seraglio, 
who  acts  as  executioner  of  persons  of  exalted 
rank.  Brande. 

4.  A  person  employed  to  stand  before  the 
door  of  a  house  in  which  there  is  a  corpse,  for 
a  short  time  before  the  funeral.  Brande. 

5.  (Mus.)  A  piece  of  wood,  brass,  or  ivory 
fixed  on  the  bridge  of  a  violin  to  deaden  the 
sound.  Moore. 

6.  (Gram.)  A  consonant  the  sound  of  which 
is  almost  completely  interrupted  by  a  mutual 
contact  of  the  vocal  organs. 

g^  The  mutes  are  b,  c  hard,  d,  g  hard,  k,  p,  q,  t. 

The  dung  of  birds.  Iludibras. 


MUTE 

MUTE,  V.  n.     [Fr.  mutir.'] 

cremcnt,  as  birds. 
MUTE'LY,  ad.    In  a  mute  manner  ;  silently. 

MUTE'NPSS,   n.      Silence ;    aversion    to   speak 
"  The  bashful  muteness  of  a  virgin." 


To  dung,  or  void  ex- 
B.  Jonson. 


Milton. 


MU'TI-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  mutilo,  mvtilattis ;  It. 
mutilare;  Sp.  mutilar;  Fr.  mutilei:']  \i.  muti- 
lated ;  pp.  MUTILATING,  MUTILATED.]  To  de- 
prive of  some  essential  part ;  to  maim. 

Aristotle's  works  were  corrupted,  from  Strabo's  account  of 
their  having  been  mutilated  and  consumed  with  moisture. 

Baker. 

I  will  not  in  any  word  willingly  mangle  or  mutilate  that 
honorable  man's  works.  ^'"•  ?■  ^ore. 

Syn. —  A  person  who  has  lost  a  limb  Is  mutilated; 
one  who  has  a  broken  limb  is  maimed  ;  one  who  is 
much  and  irregularly  wounded  is  mangled.  A  mangled 
body  is  one  slain  by  being  much  wounded. 

MU'TI-LATE,       )  a.    1.  Deprived  of  some  part ; 
MU'TI-LAT-pn,  )  mutilated. 

Cripples  mutilate  in  their  own  persons.  Browne. 

2.  (ETii.)  Having  base-covers  which  appear 
unnaturally  short  or  curtailed.  Burmeister. 

MU-TI-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  mutilatio;  It.  mutila- 
zione  ;  Sp.  mutilacion ;  Fr.  tnutHation.] 

1.  The  act  of  mutilating ;  deprivation  of  any 
important  or  essential  part.  Pearson. 

2.  (Laic.)  The  act  of  depriving  a  man  of  the 
use  of  any  of  those  limbs  which  may  be  useful 
to  him  in  fight,  the  loss  of  which  amounts  to 

2.    (French  Laio.)     Change,  —  particularly,        mayhem.  ouiier. 

change  which  takes  place  in  the  property  of  al  MU'Tl-LA-TOR,  n.  One  who  mutilates.  Qu.  Hev. 


IVIUTUAL 

MU'TJ-LOUS,  o.    Mutilated;  defective.    Wright. 

tMU'TJNE,  M.    [Fr.mutin.']    A  mutineer.    Shak. 

t  MU'T|NE,  V.  n.  [Fr.  mutiner.']  To  m\x\.h\y .Burton. 

MU-TJ-NEER',  n.  One  who  joins  in  a  mutiny  ;  an 
opposer  of  lawful  authority  :  —  a  person  under 
military  or  naval  authority  who  resists  or  refuses 
obedience  to  that  authority.  Addison. 

MU'TJNG,  n.    The  dung  of  birds  ;  mute.      More. 

MU'Tj-JVOUS,  a.  Exciting,  promoting,  or  rising 
in  mutiny  ;  engaged  in  mutiny  ;  seditious  ;  in- 
surrectionary ;  turbulent ;  tumultuous. 

Lend  me  your  guards,  that,  if  persuasion  fail. 

Force  may  iif^ainst  the  mutinous  prevail.  Waller. 

Syn.  —  See  Tumultuous. 

MU'TJ-NOUS-LY,  arf.    Seditiously;  turbulently. 

MU'Tl-NOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  mu- 
tinous ;  seditiousness  ;  turbulence.       Johnson. 

MU'Tj-NY,  V.  n.  [It.  ammutinarsi ;  Sp.  amoti- 
Mrtrse;  Fr.  mutiner.  —  According  to  Menage, 
from  Low  L.  mutinus ;  L.  moveo,  motus,  to 
move.]  \i.  mutinied  ;  pp.  mutinying,  muti- 
nied.] To  rise,  or  excite  others  to  rise,  against 
authority,  —  particularly  against  military  or  na- 
val authority  ;  to  move  sedition. 

The  same  soldiers  who,  in  hard  service  and  in  the  battle, 
are  in  perlect  subjeetioii  to  their  leaders,  in  peace  and  luxury 
arc  apt  to  mutiny  and  rebel.  Suul/i. 

MU'TI-NY,  n.  [Sp.  motin  ;  Fr.  muti7ierie.]  In- 
surrection,— particularly  against  military  or  na- 
val authority  ;  unlawful  resistance  to  a  superior 
officer,  or  the  raising  of  commotions  and  dis- 
turbances on  board  of  a  ship  against  the  author- 
ity of  its  commander,  or  in  the  army  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  authority  of  the  officers;  a  sedition; 
a  revolt.  Bouvier, 

Syn.  —  See  Insurrection. 

MU'TI-NY-ING,7».  Act  ofone  who  mutinies.  Sot/<A. 

MUT'TgR,  V.  n.  [L.  mutio,  or  muttio.']  \i.  mut- 
tered ;  }p.  MUTTERING,  MUTTERED.]   TO  speak 

indistinctly  or  with  imperfect  articulation  ;   to 
grumble  ;  to  murmur.  Burton. 

MUT'T^R,  V.  a.  To  utter  indistinctly  or  with  im- 
perfect articulation ;  to  murmur. 

A  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul. 
That  in  their  sleep  will  mutter  their  aftiurs.  Shak. 

MUT'T^R,  n.     Murmur  ;  obscure  utterance. 

Without  his  rod  reversed. 
And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power, 
"We  cannot  free  the  lady.  Jfitton. 

MUT'T^R-^R,  n.  One  who  mutters ;  a  murmurer. 

MUT'T^R-InG,  n.  The  act  of  speaking  indis- 
tinctly ;  murmur  ;  utterance  in  a  low  voice. 

MUT'T^R-ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  muttering  or  grum- 
bling manner ;  murmuringly.  Johnson. 

MUT'TON  (miit'tn),  n.     [Fr.  motiton.] 

1.  tA  sheep.  "The  flesh  of  m?/«o«,?."  Shnk. 

2.  t  A  loose  woman.  J.  Wvbstt-r. 
itg-  "  From  what  allusion,  it  is  not  easy  to  say, 

unless  from  being  considered  as  a  lost  sheep."   Jfares. 

3.  The  flesh  of  sheep  used  for  food. 
MUT'TON-BROTH,  n.  Broth  made  from  mutton. 
MUT'TON-CHOP,  n.     A  rib  of  mutton  for  broil- 
ing ;  a  piece  of  mutton  from  the  rib.      Johnson. 

MUT'TON-CUT'L^T,  n.  A  piece  of  flesh  from 
the  leg  of  a  sheep.  Siintnonds. 

MUT'TON-FIST,  n.  A  large,  red,  brawny  fist. 
"The  soldier's  mutton-Jist."  Dryden. 

MCT'TON-HAM,  n.     A  leg  of  mutton  salted. 

MUT'TON-MbN'GJpR  (mut'tn-nmng'Ser,  82),  n.    A 

debauched  man ;  a  debauchee.  Chapman. 

M(JT'T0N-PIE,  M.  A  pie  made  of  mutton.  Booth. 
MUT'T0N-SU'(;T,  n.     The  fat  from  the  vicinity 

of  the  kidneys  of  a  sheep.  Simmonds. 

MUT'U-AL  (mut'yt»-?0  [mu'chu-?!,  .!'.  W.  J. ;  niu'- 
tu-?l',  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.],  a.  [L.  mutuiis;  It. 
tiiutuo ;  Sp.  mutual ;  Fr.  mutueL]  Each  acting 
in  return  or  correspondence  to  the  other ;  re- 
ceived and  returned ;  interchanged;  reciprocal. 

The  sciences  arc  said,  and  they  are  truly  said,  to  have  a 

mutual  connection,  that  anv  one  of  them  may  be  the  better 

understood  for  an  insight  info  the  rest.  Bjt-  norstetj. 

On  mutiial  wants  built  mutual  happiness.  I'ope. 

;9^"The  low  vulgarism  of  ^mutual  friend  '  for 
'  common  friend.'  "    Macaulay. 
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Syn.  —  Mutual  mippoMs  anmeneM  of  condition  at 
the  xnino  time  ;  rrciprocal  siippoxuH  an  alternation  or 
MiirrcHHiun  of  reliirnH.  Jfiifun/ atrorlion,  iiirlination, 
interetit,or  lioneflt  ;  rcciprociil  lie.diitieH,  orohligation. 
Mutual  18  iiHiially  and  iiropiTly  applied  to  two  porHonn, 
or  tlieir  interrourM!  with  each  other  ;  commim,  to  more 
than  two.  Mutual  fricndx  ;  common  interest  or  country. 

MOT-V-AL'I-TV,  n.  The  quality  of  being  miittial ; 
rcciprucution';  interchiingc.  S/iak. 

MVT'[J-Alt-LY,  ad.    Reciprocally;  in  return. 

mO'TI,'-A-RY,  n.  {Lata.)  A  person  who  borrows 
person'ul  c'hattels  to  be  consumed  by  him,  and 
returned  to  the  lender  in  kind.  Bouvier. 

tMUT-V-A'TIQN,  n.  [L.  mtUtiatio.']  The  act  of 
borrowing.  Bp.  Hall. 

tMUT-l.'-A-Tf"TIOUS  (niut-yv-S-tlsh'vs),  a.  [L. 
niiituntiiitis.]     Borrowed.  More. 

MUT'ULE,  n.  [L.  mtititlus ;  It.  tntUulo;  Fi.rmi- 
tule.]  (Arch.)  A  rectan- 
gular block,  attached  to 
the  soffit  of  a  Doric  coro- 
na, corresponding  to  the  modillion  of  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  cornices.  Britton. 

MUX,  «.  [A  corruption  of  mt/cA.]  Dirt;  muck. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

mOx'V,  a.  Dirty  ;  gloomy.  [Local,  Eng.]  Lemon. 

mOz'A-RJB,  n.  A  Christian  living  under  the 
sway  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

j)5j»  "  So  called,  it  is  said,  from  an  Arabic  word 
signifying  imitators  ox  foUovjers  of  the  Jlrabs."  Brandt, 

M^Z-A-RAb'JC,  a.  Relating  to  the  Muzarabs, 
or  to  a  liturgy  preserved  by  the  Christians  in 
Spain.  P.  Cijc. 

It  i«  aaid  that  mass  tn  still  celebrated  according  to  the 
Jluzaraliic  ritual  in  oi>e  chapel  at  Toledo.  liramle. 

MOZ'ZI-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  muzzy.  Beckford. 

Mf'Z'ZLE  (mil/.'zl),  n.  [It.  muHO,  and  mtisoliera  ; 
Fr.  viuseau.  —  Low  I,,  musus,  and  its  dim.  mu- 
sellm.  Landais.  —  Skinner  thinks  that  the  It.  <Sr 
Fr.may  be  formed  from  the  A.  S.  ninth,  mouth.] 

1.  The  nose  and  mouth  of  an  animal. 

And  like  a  greyhound  tlie  muzzle  and  the  head.     Ludgate. 

2.  A  fastening  for  the  mouth  to  prevent  bit- 
ing, eating,  or  sucking,  as  for  dogs,  oxen. 

A  muzzle  strong 
Of  »ure8t  iron,  mode  with  many  a  link.  Si>enser. 

3.  The  mouth  or  nose  of  any  thing  ;  a  nozzle. 
"The  muzzle  of  the  bellows."  Swift. 

MtfZ'ZLE,  r.  a.    [».  muzzled;  pp.  muzzling, 

MIZZLKI).] 

1.  To  bind  or  confine  the  mouth  of,  in  order 
to  prevent  biting,  eating,  or  sucking  ;  to  gag. 

Thi«  butcher's  cur  is  venom-mouthed;  and  I 

Have  not  the  (lower  to  muzzle  liim.  Shak. 

2.  To  restrain  from  hurting.  "  My  dagger 
muzzhd."  Shak. 

3.  To  fondle  with  the  mouth.        U Estrange. 

MUZ'ZI.R,  V.  n.     1.  To  bring  the  muzzle  near. 

The  bear  muzzlo  and  smells  to  him.  L' Estmnge. 

2.  To  loiter  ;  to  stroll  about.    [Local.]   Judd. 

MUZ'ZLE-LAsH'|NG!J,  n.  pi.  {Naiit.)  Ropes 
to  lash  the  muzzles  of  guns,  so  as  to  confine 
them  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ports.  Mar.  Diet. 

MCtz'ZLE-RTng,  n.  {Naiit.)  A  ring  which 
strengthens  the  muzzle  of  a  gun.       Mar.  Diet. 

mOz'ZV,  a.  Half-drunk  ;  stupefied ;  bewildered ; 
bemused.     [Local  and  vulgar,  Eng.]   IJoUoway. 

MY,  or  MY  (ml  or  m?)  [ml,  Ja.  E.  K.  Wb.  ;  ml  or 
me,  S.  iV.  P.  F.  iS»».],  a  possessive  or  an  ad- 
jective itronoun.  Belonging  to  me.  —  See  Mine. 
4^  "  There  is  a  pnzzline  divernity  to  foreigners  in 
the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  and  momctimcs  to  na- 
tivi-n,  when  thoy  read,  which  ought  to  Iw  explained. 
It  iH  certain  that  the  pronoun  my,  when  it  is  coiitra- 
diKtingiii^hod  from  any  other  |)os!itsisivo  pronoun,  and 
Cdusoaucntly  emphalical,  is  always  pnmounc^d  with 
iu  fnil,  o|)en  sound,  rhymine  with  jiy;  hut  when 
there  is  no  such  emphaMJK,  it  falls  exactly  into  the 
sound  of  m»,  the  ohliipio  case  of  /.  Thus,  if  I  wore  to 
say,  '  My  |>en  is  as  had  as  my  pa|H-r,'  I  should  neces- 
sarily pronounce  wiy  like  mt,  as  in  this  sentence  pen 
and  paoer  are  the  emphalical  words  ;  hut  if  I  were  to 
say,  '  My  pen  is  worse  than  yours,'  here  mw  is  in  op- 
position to  youm,  and  must,  as  it  is  empiiatical,  he 
pronounced  so  as  to  rlivine  witli  high,  mi'A,  &.C." 
HiOker. 

Mr.Cf:'Lf-&M,n.  [Or.  j4(«i7t,  a  mushroom.]  {Bot.) 


The  spawn  of  fungi ;  the  filaments  from  which 
mushrooms,  &c.,  originate.  Gray. 

MY-CQ-U')Q'\C,         )  a.      [Or.  pbKt,(,   a   fungus, 
MY-CQ-LO^J'I-CAL,  )  and /(iyo(,  a  discourse.]   Re- 
lating to  mycology,  or  to  the  fungi.  P.  Cyc. 

MY-c6l'Q-9Y,  n.  A  treatise  on,  or  the  science 
of,  the  fungi.  P.  Cyc. 

MY-DRi'jl-sIs,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  piiof,  moisture.] 
(iMed.)  A  name  given  by  several  writers  to  mor- 
bid dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  by 
others  to  weakness  of  sight,  produced  by  hy- 
drophthalmia.  iHinyUson. 

MY-K-Li'TlS,  n.  (Med.)  [Gr.  puiXof,  marrow.] 
Infiammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  or 
the  spinal  marrow.  lloblyn. 

MY-Kfi.M-p-LlN'|C,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
resulting  from  the  mutual  action  of  alloxan  and 
ammonia.  Brande. 

M^L'Q-DON,  n.  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  gigantic  ex- 
tinct edentate  mcgatheroids.  ^f^ff.  Cyc. 

MY-LO-IIY'OTd,  a.  [Gr.  pU.ri,  the  iaw,  and  houini, 
hyoid.]  (Med.)  Noting  a  muscle  arising  from 
the  lower  jaw  bone,  and  inserted  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  Dody  of  the  hyoid  bone.   Dunglison. 

t  M'?N'CHpi\,  n.  [A.  S.  mynicen,  myneccn.^  A 
nun  or  veiled  virgin.  Bcilvy. 

t  MifNCH'gR-Y,  n.     A  nunnery.  Weale. 

MifN-HEER',  n.  [Dot.]  Sir,  Mr.,  or  my  lord, 
among  the  Dutch  ;  in  English  use,  a  Dutchman. 

MY-Q-DY-NAM'JCS,  n.pl.  [Gr.  pvf,  pvd(,  a  muscle, 
and  Eng.  dynamics.']  (Med.)  The  exertion  of 
the  power,  possessed  by  muscles,  of  shortening 
themselves,  or  of  contracting  to  produce  mo- 
tion ;  muscular  contraction.  Dunglison. 

MY-0-DY-NAM-1-6m'?-TPR,  n.  (Med.)  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  comparative  mus- 
cular strength  of  man  and  other  animals ;  a  dy- 
namometer. Dunylison. 

MY-Q-DtN-A-MOM'p-T^R,  n.  (Med.)  A  dyna- 
mometer or  myodynamiometer.  Dunghson. 

MY-O-GRAph'IC,         i  a.    Relating  to  myogw- 
MY-O-GRApH'I-CAL,  )  phy.  Smart. 

MY-OG'RA-PHlST,  »i.    One  skilled  in  myography. 

MY-6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  pitat;  a  muscle,  and 
yp(}(/iw,  to  write.]  An  anatomical  description  of 
the  muscles  ;  myology.  Dunglison 

my-o-l6<?'jc, 

MY-Q-LO^ 

MY-^L'p-pY,  n.  [Gr.  ^u<ii',  a  muscle,  and  i.6yo(, 
a  discourse.]  That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats 
of  the  muscles.  Dunglison. 

MY'Q-MAN-CY,  «.  [Gr.  pv(,  a  mouse,  and  pairiia, 
divination.]  *  Divination  with  mice.  Roget. 

MY'OPE,  n. ;  pi.  m^'Opes.  [Gr.  piwtj,,  pvwTta^, 
short-sighted;  ^iu,  to  close,  and  (34^,  the  eye; 
L.  niyops,  niyopis ;  Fr.  myope."]  (Med.)  A  short- 
sighted person  ;  a  myops.  Adams. 

MY-6p'|C,  a.  (Med.)  Relating  to  myopy ;  short- 
sighted ;  near-sighted  ;  purblind.       iJunglison. 

MY-Q-pOT'A-MUS,  n.  (ZoCl.)  A  genus  of  rodent 
quadrupeds  ;  the  coypou.  Van  DfT  Hoeven. 

MY'OPS,  n.  One  who  is  near-sighted  or  pur- 
blind ;  a  myope.  Brande. 

MY'OP-SY,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eyes  in 
which  dark  spots  are  seen. 

MY'Q-PY,  M.  [Gr.  pvwnin.  —  See  Mtopk.]  Short- 
ness of  sight ;  near-sightedness.         Dunglison. 

MY-O'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  p(iD,  to  close  the  eyes.]  A 
permanent  contraction  of  the  pupil.  Dunglison. 

MY-0-STt'|C,  a.  (Med.)  Causing  contraction  of 
the  pupil,  as  opium.  Pereira. 

MY-Q-TTL'I-TY,  n.  [_Gr.  pv,iv,  a  muscle.]  (Med.) 
Muscular  contractility.  Dunglison. 

MY-oT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  iiviv,  a  muscle,  and  Topi), 
a  cutting.]'  (Atuit.)  The  dissection  of  the  mus- 
cles:—  also  the  surgical  operation  of  the  divis- 
ion of  muscles  to  remove  aeformity.  Dunglison. 

MVR'I-AD  (nilr'9-?d),  «.  [Gr.  /lupiiit ;  ><wp/o?,  num- 
berless ;  It.  miriade  ;  Fr.  myriade.  —  "  As  the 


^'l*^»         <  a.     Relating  to  myology,  or 
^'l-CAL,  S  to  the  muscles.  P.  Cyc. 


original  notion  is  indefinite,  not  numerical,  it  ia 
no  doubt  akin  to  L.  niuUua,  and  still  nearer  to 
Gael,  mohr,  or  mor.  great."     Liddell  4r  Scott.] 

1.  The  number  of  ten  thousand.         Pearton. 

2.  Any  number  that  cannot  easily  be  counted ; 
any  immense  or  indefinitely  large  number. 

Ml/riadi  of  rivulet*  hurrying  through  the  Uwn.      TrmMumn, 

MtR'|-AI)-MIND'^D,  a.    Having  great  versatility. 

The  myriad-muideil  man,  our,  and  all  men's,  Shakapraiv. 

ColerUlgt. 

MfR-{-jf-ORjMMF.',n.  [Fr.]  A  French  weight 
equal  to  26.795  lbs.  Troy,  or  22.0485  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois. McCuUoch. 

MfR-l-Jl-LI'TRE  (mlr-9-»-le'tur),  n.  [Fr.]  fi 
French  measure  of  capacity  equal  to  10,009 
litres,  or  to  010,280  cubic  inches.  Brande. 

M  fR-t  ^-ME '  TRE  (-ma'tur),  «.  [Fr.]  A  French 
measure  equivalent  to  10,000  metres,  or  to  6 
miles,  1  furlong,  28^  poles.  Simmonds. 

Mi'R'|-A-POl>,  n.  [Gr.  pvpi6(,  a  myriad,  and  roSt, 
nofidf,  a  foot.]  (Zo.l.)  One  of  an  order  of  in- 
vertebrate Articulata,  having  an  immense  num- 
ber of  jointed  feet,  and  represented  by  the  cen- 
tiped  and  galley-worm.  Eng.  Cyc. 

m1('R'1-AR£;H,  »i.  [Gr.  pvoiap^of  ;  pipiai,  ten  thou- 
sand, and  Qfj^u,  to  command.]  A  commander 
of  ten  thousand  men.  Ash. 

MfR'l-ARE,  n.  [Fr.]  In  the  French  linear 
measure,  1(X),000  square  metres,  equal  to  246 
acres,  3  roods,  20  poles.  Wiiulow- 

MY-rI'CjJ,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  /leplKn,  the  tamarisk.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  including  the  wax- 
myrtle,  or  bay-tree.  Eng.  Cyc. 

m1('R'1-cInE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  solid  grayish-white 
vegetable  princiiue  which  constitutes  from  20  to 
30  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  beeswax,  being 
the  residuum  from  the  solvent  action  of  alcohol 
upon  that  substance.  Vre. 

MYR-l-O-PHtL'LOrS,  or  MtR-|-6PH'YI^LO08 
(131),  rt.  [Gr.  pvpi6(,  a  myriad,  and  <^lli.»¥,  a 
leaf.]  (Bot.)  Having  ten  thousand  leaves,  or  an 
indefinitely  large  number  of  leaves.  Smart. 

MifR-l-O-RA'MA,  n.  [Gr.  pvotA(,  a  myriad,  and 
opapa,' a.  view.]  A  picture  made  up  of  fragments 
of  buildings,  landscapes,  &c.,  so  as  to  atlinit  of 
an  infinity  of  combinations.  Brande. 

MY-RTs'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  pt^v,  an  odorous  oil.] 
(Chem.)  Noting  a  fatty  acid  contained  in  the 
expressed  oil  of  nutmeg.  Brande. 

MYR-ME'L5-f)N,  n.  [Gr.  pl'opvi,  an  ant,  and  Hop, 
a  Hon.]  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  neuropterous  in- 
sects, including  the  ant-lion.  Westwood. 

MYR'MI-DO.V  (niYr'm?-dan),  n.  [Gr.  tAvfplfvMC, 
L.  Myrmidones.] 

1.  One  of  a  warlike  people  of  Thessaly,  un- 
der the  sway  of  Achilles.  Liddrll  A  Scott. 

2.  One  of  a  ruffianly  number  under  some 
leadership. 

Clodius  and  Curio  at  the  head  of  their  nturmMrm:    Sniff. 

tUSr  Myrmidon  (Mf^-jjii'' •» )  a  son  of  Zeos  and  Eu- 
rynedusa,  whom  Zens  dece.ved  iji  the  disguise  of  an 
ant.  Iler  son  was  for  this  rea«m  calle<l  Myrmidon 
(from  pvppnl,  «n  ant),  and  was  regarded  as  t!ie  an- 
cestor of  the  Myrmidons  in  Tliessaly.     Mm.  Smilk. 

MYR-.M|-DO'NI-.^N.  «•  Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, myrmidons.  Clarke. 

MY-r5b'.\-LAN,  n.  [Gr.  pvpoPHann;  L.  myro- 
hcilauum  ;  It.  mirobahino  ;  Sp.  mirahofnnos-.  Fr. 
myrohalan,  or  myrvbolan.]  A  dried  fruit  of 
five  different  species  of  the  plum  kind,  brought 
from  India  for  the  use  of  tanners  and  dyers, 
and  formerly  used  in  medicine.  McCuJJock. 

MY-RoN'|C,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  existing 
in  black  mustard-seed.  Brande. 

MY-Rrtp'0-I,IST,  «.  [Gr.  p^•po^,  an  ointment,  and 
ffw/./u»,to  sell.]  One  who  sells  or  deals  in  oint- 
ments or  perfumery.  Johnson. 

MY-RO-SPKR  MUM,  n.  (^Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
including  the  trees  which  yield  the  balsam  of 
Peru  and  the  balsam  of  tolu.  Brande. 

MY-RQX-tL'IC,  a.  [Or.  pboov,  an  odorous  oil, 
and  i^if,  sharp.]  (Chem  )  Noting  nn  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  Peruvian  balsam,  the  produce 
of  the  Myroxylon  Peruifenun.  Brande. 
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MVRKH  (mYr),  n.  [Ax.  murr. — Gr.  iih^^a;  L. 
myrrha ;  It.  ^  Sp.  mirra ;  Fr.  myrrhe.']  A  strong 
aromatic  gum-resin,  the  produce  of  an  unknown 
tree  growing  in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  but  sup- 
posed to  be  a  species  of  Amyris,  or  Mimosa.  Ure. 
iKg"  "  Good  myrrh  is  translucent,  of  a  reddish-yel- 
low color,  brittl3,  breaking  with  a  resinous  lustre, 
and  easily  pulverized."    McCuUoch. 

lUYR'RHJC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
by  heating  the  resin  of  myrrh.  Brande. 

MYR'RHJNE,  a.  [L.  myrrhinus,  or  vmrrhinus.'] 
Made  of  the  myrrhine  stone.  Milton. 

MYR'RHjNE,  n.  A  kind  of  precious  stone  ;  mur- 
rhine. — See  Murkhine.  Milton. 

MYR'RHITE,  n.  [Min.)  A  precious  stone  having 
the  color  of  myrrh,  and  a  fragrant  smell.  Crabb. 

MYR'TJ-FORM  (inlfr't?-f onn),  a.  [L.  myrtus,  myr- 
tle, and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  shape  of  a 
leaf  of  myrtle.  Dunglison. 

MYR'TLE  (mir'tl),  n.  [Gr.  /ifcproj ;  L.  myrtus ;  It. 
<^  Sp.  mirto;  Fr.  niyrte.  —  Ger.  myrte;  Dan. 
myrte ;  Sw.  myrten.']  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  plants  or  shrubs  of  the  genus  Myrtus, 
of  which  there  are  many  species. 

t^-  The  myrtle  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  has  been  in  all  ages  a  great  favorite  in  Europe,  for 
its  elegance  and  its  evergreen,  sweet  leaves.  Among 
tlie  ancients,  it  was  sacred  to  Venus.  Jfyrtlr  wreaths 
adorned  the  brows  of  bloodless  victors,  and  were  the 
symbols  of  authority  for  magistrates  at  Athens.  Lou- 
don.   Eng.  Cyc. 

MYR'TLE-BER'RY,  n.     Fruit  of  the  myrtle-tree. 

MYR'TLE— WAX,  w.  A  green  solid  vegetable  fat 
obtained  from  several  species  of  Myrica  or  bay- 
berry,  especially  the  Myrica  cerifera.Simmonds. 

MY'RUS,  n,  {Ich.)  A  species  of  conger  eel,  found 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  AnguiUainyrus.Eng.  Cyc. 

MY-SELF'  (me-seir  or  mi-sglf)  [me-sfilf ,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  F.  Sm. ;  ml-self ,  Ja. ;  me-self  or  nil-self, 
JC],  pron. 

i.  /,  or  me,  with  emphasis. 

I  had  as  lief  not  be  us  live  to  be 

In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself.  SJiak. 

2.  The  reciprocal  of  /;  —  in  the  objective 
case.     "At  a  loss  to  defend  myse//."         Swift. 

ffS=-  The  pronoun  is  sometimes  omitted  to  give  ad- 
ditional force  to  the  sentence.  "  Myself  shall  mount 
the  rostrum  in  his  favor."    .Addison. 

MY-SO'RJN,  n.  {Min.)  An  oxide  of  copper,  found 
at  Mysore.  Dana, 

MYS-TA-g69'IC,         )  a.    Relating  to  the  inter- 

MYS-TA-GOQ't-CAL,  )  pretation    of    mysteries. 

"  Mystagogical  illuminations."  Digby. 

Mt S'TA-GOGUE  (mis'tai-gSg),  n.  [Gr.  iivaraywydq  ; 
libarrii,  one  initiated,  and  ayw,  to  lead ;  L.  mys- 
tagogus ;  It.  mistagogo  ;  Fr.  mystagogue.'] 

1.  One  who  interprets  mysteries.   Warburton. 

2.  One  who  shows  church  relics.  Bailey. 

MYS'TA-GO-^Y,  M.  [Gr.  iivcTayiayia,  initiation 
into  mysteries.]  The  interpretation  of  mys- 
teries,    [r.]  Maunder. 

f  MYS-TE'Rl-AL,  a.  Containing  a  mystery ;  mys- 
terious. B.  Jonson. 

MYS-TE'RJ-ARjCH  (-ark),  n.  [Gr.  iivar^piov,  mys- 
tery, and  ap)(6s,  a  chief.]  One  who  presides 
over  mysteries.  Johnson. 

Mys-TE'RI-OUS,  a.  [It.  <Sr  Sp.  misterioso;  Fr. 
mysterieux.]  Contaming  mystery ;  not  made 
known  or  understood ;  imexplaincd  ;  obscure ; 
unknown  ;  hidden ;  not  revealed  ;  inscrutable. 

By  a  silent,  unseen,  ini/xterions  process,  the  fairest  flower 
of  the  garden  springs  from  a  small,  insignificant  seed;  the 
majestic  oak  of  the  forest  from  an  acorn:  the  strongest  and 
wisest  man  from  a  wretched,  helpless,  and  senseless  infant; 
the  holy  and  esalted  saint  from  a  miserable  sinner,      Jlonie. 

MYS-TE'Rl-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  mysterious  man- 
ner ;  obscurely ;  enigmatically.  Milton. 

MYS-TE'RI-OyS-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
mysterious  ;  obscurity.  Bp.  Taylor. 


MSrS'T5-RlZE,  V.  a.  To  make  a  mystery  of;  to 
treat  as  a  mystery,     [r.]  Browne. 

MYS'TJJ-RY  (nii[s't?-re),  n.  [Gr.  nvarnpiov,  a  mys- 
tery or  revealed  secret ;  nviij},  to  initiate  ;  L. 
mystcrium  ;  It.  niistero ;  Sp.  misterio ;  Fr.  mys- 
tcre.'\ 

1.  Something  secret,  unknown,  or  not  re- 
vealed ;  a  secret. 

Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom 

of  heaven.  ^ari  iv.  11. 

Those  mysteries  which  heaven 

Will  not  have  earth  to  know.  Sliak. 

The  gospel  of  Christ  is  a  blessing,  the  spirit  of  antichrist 

a  curse;   both  are  equally  denominated  mystery  or  secret, 

whilst  they  remain  coucealed.  Dr.  Campbell. 

2.  Something  very  obscure,  incomprehensi- 
ble, or  above  human  intelligence  ;  an  enigjna. 

This  is  a  great  mystery;  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and 
the  church.  £ph.  v.  S2. 

Thou  hast  nor  ear  nor  soul  to  apprehend 
The  sublime  notion  and  high  miistery 
That  must  be  uttered  to  untold  the  sage 
And  serious  doctrine  of  virginity.  Milton. 

3.  The  consecrated  elements  of  the  eucharist. 

In  the  Communion  Office  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
elements,  after  consecration,  are  sometimes  termed  holy  mys- 
teries. Ifr.  Citiitjjbell. 

4.  A  kind  of  ancient  dramatic  representation 
of  a  religious  character  ;  a  miracle.  Bp.  Percy. 

5.  A  trade,  art,  or  occupation.  Shak. 

Masters  frequently  bind  themselves,  in  the  indentures 
with  their  apprentices,  to  t«ach  them  their  art,  trade,  ond 
mystery.  liouvicr. 

Sfg'  Mystery,  in  this  sense,  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Fr.  mttier  (Old  Fr.  mestier),  a  trade ;  and  it 
is  sometimes  written  mistery.  —  See  Mistery. 

6.  }jI.  Certain  religious  celebrations  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  supposed  to 
have  been  shows  or  scenic  representations  of 
mythical  legends,  not  unlike  the  religious  mys- 
teries of  the  middle  ages ;  as  the  Eleusiman 
mysteries.  LiddeU  Sg  Scott. 

j6®~  "The  word  mystery  is  often- understood  as 
something  hidden  from  ns,  and  which  we  are  not  to 
seek  to  know.  It  is  most  important,  therefore,  to  re- 
member that  this  is  the  reverse  of  the  Scrip  ure  sense, 
which  is,  1.  Something  that  was  kept  secret  and  is 
vow  '  made  manifest.^  '  The  mystery  of  the  gospel  ' 
{Eph.  vi.  19),  &c.  ;  or,  2.  Something  of  an  emblem, 
whose  signification  is  explained  to  all  disciples.  « 'I  his 
[marriage]  is  a  great  mystery;  but  I  speak  [I  mean] 
concerning  Christ  and  his  church'  (Eph.  ^'.  3Q) ;  — 
marriage,  that  is,  is  a  mystery  not  in  itself,  but  when 
regarded  as  an  emblem  of  the  union  of  Christ  and  his 
church.  Many  parts,  indeed,  of  the  gospel  scheme 
are  but  very  imperfectly  revealed  ;  but  Paul  calls  any 
doctrine  a  mystery,  not  so  far  forth  as  it  is  hidden,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  it  is  revealed.''''    Eden. 

MifS'TJC,  n.  One  of  a  class  of  religious  persons 
who  profess  to  have  a  direct  intercourse  with 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  one  imbued  with  mysticism. 
4®"  " 'I  hey  profess  a  pure  and  sublime  devotion, 
accompanied  with  a  disinterested  love  of  God,  free 
from  all  selfish  considerations  ;  and  they  believe  that 
the  Scriptures  have  a  mystic  .and  hidden  sense  which 
must  be  sought  for,  and  into  which  it  is  necessary 
that  men  be  initiated  in  order  to  understand  their  true 
import.  —  The  Mystics  are  not  confined  to  any  partic- 
ular denomination  of  Christians,  but  may  be  found  in 
almost  every  form  of  religious  profession."     Eden. 

MYS'TJC,  )  „^    [-Qp  ^variKdc  :  L.  mysticus  ;  It. 

MYS'TI-CAL,  )  Sf  Sp.  mintico;  Fr.  mystique.] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  mysticism  ;  sa- 
.  credly  obscure  ;  secret. 

The  mvsliral  sense  of  Scripture  is  that  which  is  hidden 
beneath  the  literal;  thus  Jerusalem  is  literally  a  city  of  Judea, 
but  miistirnlb/  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  eternal  hobitation 
of  the  saints.  Jiden. 

2.  Involving  some  secret  meaning ;  emblem- 
atical ;  symbolical. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  Apocalypse,  that  mystical  Babylon  is 
to  be  consumed  by  fire.  Burnet. 

Mystic  testament,  (Late.)  a  sealed  testament.  BurriU. 

M^'S'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  mystical  manner. 

MYs'T|-CAL-NESS,  n.   Quality  of  being  mystical. 

MYS'Tl-CI§M,  n.  [It.  <Sf  Sp.  misticismo;  Fr.  mys- 
ticisme.]  The  tenets  of  the  Mystics  ;  a  view  of, 
or  tendency  in,  religion,  which  implies  a  direct 
communication  between  man  and  God  through 
the  inward  perception  of  the  mind ;  quietism  ; 
enthusiasm. 


Mysticism  In  France  contrasts  strikingly  with  mysticism  In 
Germany.  France  exhibits  the  mysticism  of  sentiment,  Ger- 
many the  mysticism  of  thought.  B.  A.  I'liuyluin. 

Philosophers  and  monks  alike  employ  the  word  mi/siirism 
and  its  cognate  terms  as  involving  tlie  idea,  not  merely  of  in- 
itiation into  something  hidden,  but,  beyond  this,  of  an  inter- 
nal manifestation  of  the  divine  to  the  intuition  or  in  the 
feelings  of  the  hidden  soul.  At/ierton, 

MYS-Tl-Fl-CA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  mystifying. 

MtS'TI-Fl-CA-TOR,  n.     One  who  mystifies. 

MYS'TI-FY,  V.  a.  [i.  mystified  ;  pp.  mystify- 
ing, MYSTIFIED.]  To  involve  in  mystery  ;  to 
treat  in  such  a  way  as  purposely  to  perplex. 

When,  in  subsequent  times,  Shaftesbury  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  good  bishop  [Burnet),  he  took  undue  advantage 
of  his  credulity,  aud  mystified  him  exceedingly.  -    Camijtiell. 

MYTH,  n.  [Gr.  lAbOos.]  A  work  of  fiction;  a 
fabulous  story  ;  a  fable  ;  an  invention  ;  a  para- 
ble ;  an  allegory.  Arnold. 

1  use  this  term  [myth]  as  synonymous  with  invention,  hav- 
ing no  historical  basis.  J'ococle. 

Syn.  —  "  A  mjith  is  a  narrative  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  some  general  truth,  a  law  of  nature, 
a  moral  phenomenon,  or  a  religious  idea,  the  different 
phases  of  which  correspond  to  the  turn  of  the  narra- 
tive. An  allegory  agrees  with  it  in  expressing  some 
general  idea,  but  difl'ers  from  it  in  this,  —  that  in  the 
allegory  the  idea  was  developed  before  the  form,  which 
was  invented  and  adapted  to  it.  The  allegory  is  a 
reflective  and  artificial  process,  the  myth  springs  up 
spontaneously  and  by  a  kind  of  inspiration.  A  symbol 
is  a  silent  myth,  which  impresses  the  tniths  which  it 
conveys,  not  by  successive  stages,  but  at  once  throws 
together  (tvi/  fii'iW  it/)  significant  images  of  some 
truth."   Fleming.  —  See  Fable,  Parable. 

MYTH'-HIS-TO-RY,  n.  [Gr.  poBiaropia  ;  ixvOou  fa- 
ble, and  ioTopia,  history ;  L.  mythistoria.]  His- 
tory interspersed  with  fable.  Maunder. 

MYTH'IC,         ;  „,     ["Gr.   f,v0iK6s  ;    L.   mytMctis.] 
MYTH'I-CAL,  )  Relating  to  fable ;  fabulous. 

MY-THOG'RA-PH^R,  n.  [Gr.  plOos,  a  fable,  and 
ypiipo),  to  WTite.]     A  writer  of  fables.      VVarton. 

MY-TH6l'0-5J?R,  n.     A  mythologist.        P.  Cyc. 

MYTH-0-L6g'JC,  )  rmt,h.„.i5d'je-k9l,    W.   J. 

MYTH-O-LO^'I-CAL,  )  F.  Sm.  R.  C.  IIV.;  nii-tlio- 

lod'je-'ksl,  .S.  P.  Ja.  K.],  a.     [Gr.  ^ivOo?.oyiK6, ;  L. 

mythohqicus  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  m.itoloyico  ;  Fr.  mytho- 

logiqne.]      Relating    to   mythology ;    fabulous. 

"  Mythological  interpretation."  Raleigh. 

MYTH-O-LO^'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  mythological 
manner ;  fabulously.  Shuckford. 

MY-THOL'O-^rST,  n.    One  versed  in  mythology. 

MY-TH6L'0-^Ize,  v.  n.  To  relate  or  explain  the 
fabulous  history  of  the  heathens.  Sandys. 

Mf  TH'O-LOGUE,  n.     A  fable  ;  a  myth.     Geddes. 

MY-THOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  lAvOoXoyU ;  iivBos,  a  fable, 
and  h'lyos,  a  discourse  ;  L.  mythologia ;  It.  4i  Sp. 
mitologia  ;  Fr.  mythologic]  A  system  of  fa- 
bles, or  a  treatise  upon  fables ;  the  collective 
body  of  traditions  of  any  heathen  nation  re- 
specting its  gods,  and  other  fabulous  supernat- 
ural beings. 

The  heathen  mytholofpi  not  only  was  not  true,  but  was  not 
even  supported  as  true;  it  not  only  deserved  no  faith,  but  it 
demanded  none.  ]V  hately. 

Classical  mythology,  the  mythology  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  JVortlicm  mythology,  the  niy- 
tholog>-  of  the  northern  nations  of  Eurojie. 

MY'THO-PLA§M,  n.  [Gr.  ^lOo?,  a  fable,  and 
TrAfiff/iti,  any  thing  formed  or  moulded.]  A  nar- 
ration of  fable,    [r.]  Maunder. 

Mi?T'l-LfTE,  n.  {Pal.)  A  petrified  shell  of  the 
genus  Mytilus.  Maunder. 

MYX'INE,  n.  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  eel-shaped  fishes, 
of  which  the  hag  (Myxitie  glutinosa,  or  Gadro- 
branchiis  ghdinosus)  is  the  type.  YarrelL 

MtX'ON,  n.   {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  mullet  kind.  Anh. 

MT-ZOM-K-LI  'JVM,  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  /jfc^w,  to  suck  in.] 
( Ornith.)  A  sub-family  of 
tenuirostral  birds  of  the 
order  Passer es  and  fam- 
ily Meliphagidce ;  honey- 
creepers.  Gray. 


Myzoniela  nigra. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  C,  t,  short;    A,  5,  ],  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HfclR,  HER; 
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N. 


Nthe  fourteenth  letter,  and  the  eleventh  con- 
f  sonant,  of  the  alphabet,  is  a  liquid,  a  semi- 
vowel, and  a  nasal  letter.  It  has  two  sounds, 
one  simple,  as  in  7iot,  fan ;  the  other  com- 
pound, or  nasal,  as  in  anger,  finger  (82  and  83). 

NAB,  r.  o.  [Dut.  4r  Ger.  knappen  ;  Dan.  napper ; 
Sw.  nappa.  —  See  K.VAB.]  [t.  NABBED;  pp. 
NABHixo,  NABBED.]  To  catch  or  scize  sudden- 
ly, as  with  a  quick  grasp  ;  to  seize  unexpectedly 
or  without  warning.     [Colloquial.]  Martin. 

NAb,  n.  [A.  S.  cniep.  —  See  Knap,  and  Knob.] 
I'lii^nnnit  of  a  hill.     [Local,  £ng.]  Ray. 

NA 


NA'GQR,  n.     (Zool.)    A  species  of  antelope ;  the 
gazelle  of  Senegal ;    Gazella  redunca.    Fischer. 


A  powdered  sugar-candy.         Crabb. 

NABLUM,  n.  (Mus.)  A  Hebrew  musical  instru- 
ment; nebel. —  See  Nebel.  Brande. 

NA'BOB  [iia'bdb,  F.  J.  Sm.  \Vb.  Ask  ;  nj-bSb',  S. ; 
na'bSb  or  nil'bSb,  K. ;  nj-WSb'  or  na'bSb,  IVr.],  n. 
[Corrupted  from  Hind,  naicdb  \  naib,  a  baron,  a 
prince.     C.  P.  Brown.] 

1.  The  governor  of  a  province  in  Hindostan, 
under  the  Moguls.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  European  who  has  enriched  himself  in 
the  East  Indies  :  —  a  man  of  great  wealth.  Todd. 

nAc'A-rAT,  n.  [Fr.  nacarat ;  Sp.  nacarado ;  na- 
car,  nacre.] 

1.  A  pale-red  color,  with  an  orange  cast.  Ure. 

2.  A  crape  or  fine  linen  fabric  dyed  fugitively 
of  this  color,  with  which  ladies  rub  their  faces 
to  give  them  a  roseate  hue.  lire. 

NACUE.    See  Natch.  Todd. 

NAcK'gR,  n.    A  collar-maker ;  a  harness-maker. 

[Local,  Eng.]  Lemon. 

NAck'^R,  or  nAk'PR,  n.    See  Nacre.   Johnson. 

JfAc-O-DAR ',  n.    Captain  of  an  Arab  vessel. 

Malcom. 

NA'CRE  (ni'kur),  n.  [Fr.  nacre  ;  Sp.  nacar.]  The 
hard,  lustrous,  and  often  iridescent  substance 
which  lines  the  interior  of  some  shells ;  moth- 
er-of-pearl, p.  Cyc. 

NA'CRP-OUS,  a.  Having  a  pearly  lustre  like  na- 
cre ;  iridescent.  Bratide. 

iA'CRITE,  n.  (Afin.)  A  white  and  pearly  hydrous 
silicate  of  alumina,  resembling  a  soft,  earthy 
talc,  consisting  of  minute  grains  or  scales,  and 
having  a  greasy  feel.  Dana. 

m-A'dAb,  n.  The  high  priest  of  the  Persians, 
whose  office  and  dignity  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  mufti  of  Turkey.  Benham. 

NA 'D|R,  n.  [Arab.  —  It.  &;  Fr.  nadir.}  (Astron.) 
1  hat  pomt  of  the  heavens  which  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  zenith,  or  directly  under  our 
^^^^-  Creech. 

.  <*■  The  nadir  and  lenith  are  the  two  poles  of  the 
horizon. 

NA'DLE-aTEiN.  n.  fGcr.  nadel,  a  needle,  and 
stein,  a  stone.]     (Mm.)  Needle-stone,  Ure. 

tNifiVE  (nSv),  tt.     [L.ntrvits.]     \  spot.  Dryden. 

A-^"Ff7S,  ». ;  pi.  jv.Kr/.  [L.]  A  spot  on  the  skin 
of  children  when  born;  — caUed,  when  promi- 
nent, a  mole.  DxmgUsoji. 

NAFF  or  riAFT,  n.  A  sea-fowl  resembling  the 
duck,  having  a  tufted  head  ;  Mergus.    Johnson. 

NAg,  n,  [T)ut.  negge ;  Scot,  tiaig;  A.  S.  hnagan, 
to  ncigh.]  ^ 

1.  A  small  horse.  Johnson. 

i.  A  paramour,  —  in  contempt.  Shak. 

.■  " '^n"„''i»'»l<l  rid  naz  of  Egypt."  — In  recent  edi- 
tions of  Shakspeare,  hag. 

NA'GEL-FlOu  (na'Rl-fliJ),  n.  [Ger.]  (Mln.)  A 
conglomerate  rt)ck.  Smart. 

NAg'by,  a.  [Dan.  ^Tioflr,  a  knot]  ni-temperrd  ; 
tmtable.     [North  of  fing.]  Wright. 


NA'IAD  (n5'y?d)  [na'yjd,  S.  K.\  nay'»d,    W.  Ja 
Sm. ;  nl'sd,  iVr.],  n. ;  pi. 
14-OK^  (na'y?-dSz).     [Or.  vai6f,  vaiaiif  ;  vdia,  to 


.Eng.  nA'iad?;  L.na'- 


L  Having  no  clothes  on  ;  nnde ;  tmcorered , 
bare.     "  A  naked,  new-bom  babe."  Shak. 

2.  Unarmed;  defenceless;  unprotected;  ex- 
posed ;  unguarded. 


flow;    L.  naias;    It.  naiade;  Sp.  nayade;  Ft. 
nafade.] 

_  1.  (Myth.)  A  female  deity  who  presided  over 
rivers,  brooks,  and  fountains  ;  a  water-nymph. 

2.  pi.  {CotJch.)  A  family  of  fresh-water  bi- 
valves, very  abundant  in  the  North  American 
rivers  ;  fresh-water  clams  ;  Naiadee.       P.  Cyc. 

3.  pi.  (Bot.)  A  small  natural  order  of  en- 
dogenous, aquatic  plants,  remarkable  for  the 
unusual  simplicity  of  their  organization  ;  Naia- 
dacete,  or  Fluviales.  P.  Cyc. 

NA'IANT,  a.  (Her.)  Represented  swimming,  as 
fishes  in  an  escutchon.  Crabb. 

NA'IC,  n.  A  native  non-commissioned  officer  in 
the  East  India  Company's  service,  answering  to 
corporal.  Stocqueler. 

NAlF,a.  [Fr.  — See  Naive.]  Ofquick,  natural  ap- 
pearance, as  jewels ;  —  used  by  jewellers.^eMfey, 

NAil  (nal),  71.  [A.  S.  ntpgel;  Frs.  neil;  Dut.' § 
Ger.  nagel;  Dan.  nagle;  Sw.  nagel.  —  Sansc. 
nakha.  —  Wachter  refers  to  Gr.  vbofrw,  to  prick, 
whence  owf,  L.  unguis,  a  nail,  or  claw ;  uncus, 
a  hook.] 

1.  The  talon  of  a  bird,  or  the  claw  of  a  beast. 

2.  The  horny  substance  at  the  ends  of  the 
human  fingers  and  toes.  Shak. 

3.  A  piece  of  metal  pointed  at  one  end  and 
formed  into  a  head  at  the  other,  used  for  fasten- 
ing things  together,  particularly  the  parts  of 
wood-work,  by  being  driven  through  one  into 
another.  Bacon. 

4.  A  stud,  or  boss.  Sttnft. 

5.  A  measure  of  length,  2|  inches,  or  a  l6th 
of  a  yard,  as  being  taken  from  the  end  of  the 
thumb-nail  to  the  second  joint.  Johnson. 

6.  Eightpounds weight.  [Local, Eng.]  WV?^^<. 

7.  A  stamping  instrument.  Simmonds. 
On  'he  nail,  into  the  band  ;   immediately  ;   without 

delay.  —  To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  to  hit  or  touch  the 
point  exactly. 

NAIL,  r.  a.    [t.  NAILED ;  pp.  nailing,  nailed.] 

1.  To  fasten  or  stud  with  nails.  Milton. 

2.  To  drive  a  nail  or  spike  into  the  vent  of, 
as  of  a  cannon  ;  to  spike,     [r.]  Bailey. 

NAiL'-BALL,  n.  (Mil.)  A  ball  with  a  strong  nail 
attached  to  it  in  casting.  Stocqueler. 

NAIL'-BROsh,  n.    A  brush  for  the  nails.   Booth. 

NAIL'^R.  »*•     A  maker  of  nails.  Johnson. 

NAIL'PR-Y,  n.  A  manufactory  for  nails.  Pennant. 

NAlL'-HfiAD,  n.  (Arch.)  A  Norman-Gothic  or- 
nament, resembling  a  series  of  square  heads  of 
nails.  Francis. 

NAIL'WORT  (nai'wHrt),  n.    A  plant.  Ash. 

NAlN'sddK,  n.     A  species  of  muslin.     W.  Ency. 

^rA'IFE  (ni'Hv),  a.  [Fr. ;  L.natirus;  nascor, 
natus,  to  be  bom.]  Natural ;  having  native 
simplicity  ;  ingenuous  ;  artless.  Dibdin. 

NA'IVE-LY,  or  NAIVE'LY.  ad.  With  native  sim- 
plicity ;  ingenuously  ;  artlessly.  Pope. 

JtA'IVE-TE'  (n4'?v-f5'),n.  [Fr.]  Native  simplici- 
ty ;  unaffected  plainness ;  ingenuousness ;  art- 
lessness ;  naturalness.  Gray. 

tNAKE,  )  p  „      r^  s    ftaean,  benacan.'] 

t  NA'KEN  (-kn),  >  To  make  naked.        Tottmeur. 

NA'K^ID,  a.  [A.  S.  naced,  nacod;  nacan,benaran, 
to  make  naked  ;  Dut.  naakt ;  Old  Ger.  naket ; 
Ger.  nackt ;  Dan.  nr.gen ;  Sw.  nakcn.] 


Txmk  in  apon  me,  thrn,  and  (peak  vitb  tat. 
Or,  naked  u  I  am,  I  will  aaMult  thee. 


SkaJt. 


3.  Manifest ;  unconcealed  ;  open  to  view. 

All  thinn  are  nfUvt/ and  opened  unto  the  eveaof  him  vilk 
whom  we  have  to  do.  y/^i.  i^.  u, 

4.  Mere  ;  bare  ;  simple ;  sheer. 

Not  that  God  doth  require  nothinc  unto  happine**  at  tha 
hand*  of  men  Mvintronly  a  noitrr/  heuef, . . .  but  that  without 
beUef  all  other  tliinga  are  ttM  nothing.  Hooker. 

5.  Not  disguised ;  evident ;  plain.  "  The 
naked  truth."  Shak. 

e.  Destitute ;  deprived  ;  devoid.  "  Naked  of 
friends."  Dryden. 

7.  Not  assisted  with  a  telescope,  or  with 
glasses  ;  as,  "The  naked  eve." 

8.  (Bot.)  Destitute  of  the  usual  covering  or 
appendage.  Gray. 

JV(dcedJlooring,  (Carp.)  the  timber-work  which  sap- 
porta  a  floor.  Bramde. 

NA  'K  P D-LY,  ad.    1.  Without  covering  or  clothes ; 

with  nakedness  or  exposure. 

2.  Barely;  simply;  merely.  Holder. 

NA'KPD-Nfiss,   n.     The  state  or  the  qualitv  of 

being  naked  ;  nudity;  exposure.  Addison. 

tNA'K^R,  n.     A  kind  of  kettle-drum.      Chaucer. 

NA'K|R,  n.    A  wandering  pain  passing  from  one 

limb  to  another.  Wright. 

t  NAlE,  n.     An  ale-house.  Chaucer. 

tNALL,  n.    A  nawl,  or  awl.  T%user. 

NAM'A-BLE,  o._    That  may  be  named.    Nat.  Rev. 

NA-MA'TION,  n.  [A.  S.  niman.  to  take  away.] 
(Old  Eng.  if  Scottish  Lau.)  The  act  of  distrain- 
ing or  taking  a  distress.  .       CoweU, 

M'A'MJiZ,n.  A  Turk's  common  prayer.  Maunder. 

NAM'BY-PAm'BY,  a.  Having  little,  affected 
prettinesses ;  finical.  Ash. 

Another  of  Addinon'i  ftvorite  rompaniona  wm  Ambrose 
Phillips,  a  pood  whif;  and  a  middlinf;  |Kiet.  who  had  the  hon- 
or of  brinjfinK  into  toi-hion  a  niH'cicii  of  roni|x>ailion  which  has 
been  called  after  hi«  name,  .\anAy- I'amlin.  Macnulag. 

nAm'BY-PAM'BY,  n.    A  finical  person  or  thing. 

Pope. 
NAME,  n.    [A.  S.  nama  ;  Frs.  noma  ;  Dut.  naam  ; 

Old  Ger.  namo  ;  Ger.  name  ;  Dan.  nam  ;  Icel. 

ncifn;  Sw.  namn.  —  Gr.  ovoita;   L.  nomen;  It. 

nome  ;  Sp.   nombre ;  Port,   nonte ;   Fr.  nom.  — 

Sansc.  if  Hind,  ui'mia  ;  Pers.  nam,  nnmah.'] 

1.  The  word  by  which  a  person  or  thing  ia 
known,  or  that  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is 
called,  whether  spoken  or  written,  established 
or   imputed;  appellation;  denomination;  title. 

lie  called  their  Home*  after  the  nomet  by  which  hi*  father 
had  called  them.  Gen.  xxri.  18. 

2.  A  person  ;  an  itidividual. 

They  list  with  women  each  drcenerate  name 

Who  dare*  not  hatard  \te  fbr  future  fame.  Ihydemm 

3.  Reputation;  character;  repute;  credit. 

A  good  name  U  to  be  choaen  rather  than  great  riehea. 

/1w  axU. .. 
Good  tHime  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  ionl, 
la  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  aoula.  Stat- 

4.  Renown  ;   celebrity  ;  fame ;  honor ;  emi 
nence  ;  distinction  ;  note. 

WhatmenofiHviie  reaort  tohim?  5kn(. 

5.  The  quality,  office,  authority,  or  power  in  ■ 
herent  in  tne  person  named  ;  behalf. 

In  the  name  of  the  people. 
And  in  the  power  of  ua,  the  athunea.  we. 
Ercn  Ihim  thia  inatant,  baniah  him  the  city.        Sliak. 

6.  (Gram.)  A  noun  ;  a  substantive.    P.  Cwc. 
To  caU  names,   to  pve  opprobrious   name*  lk> 

Ckristiam  name,  the  name  (iven  to  a  penmn,  as  by 
baptiam,  to  diatinftuiab  him  from  oihcra  of  tlie  same 
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family;  —  opposd  to  surname  ; — also  called  given  or 
baptismal  riamc.  —  Common  name,  a  name  common  to 
a  class  or  number  of  persons  or  things ;  as,  patriot, 
ocean,  empire,  city,  boy,  girl. —  Proper  name,  a  name 
by  vvliich  a  single  person  or  tiling  is  denoted  ;  as,  Han- 
cock, Atlantic,  Kussia,  London,  Richard,  Anne. 

Syn.  — JVame  is  a  generic  term  for  that  by  which 
any  person  or  tiling  is  called,  jippellatiun  and  ttUe 
are  specific  names  ;  as,  "  A  tide  ot  ottice  or  honor  ;  " 
an  appellation  denoting  something  characteristic.  An 
appeUatioe  is  a  common  name,  as  opposed  to  a  proper 
one.  The  names  of  Washington  and  Franklin  ;  the 
tides  of  General  and  Doctor.  A  certain  man  had  the 
lutme  of  John  [of  Enalaiid],  the  title  of  King,  and  the 
appellation  of  Lackland.  —  Reputation  and  character 
imply  something  more  substantial  than  name.  J\rame 
and  reputation  are  of  a  more  extended  nature  than 
repute  and  credit.  It  is  less  difficult  to  get  a  name 
than  to  establish  a  cltaracter  or  reputation.  Repute  and 
credit  are  acquired  within  a  narrow  circle,  and  may 
be  either  good  or  bad. 

NAME,  n.  [A.  S.  niman,  nam,  to  take  away.] 
{Laio.)  The  act  of  distraining: — a  thing  or 
chattel  distrained.  BurrilL 

NAME,  V.  a.  [Goth,  nammjjan  ;  A.  S.  neninan, 
naman ;  Dut.  noetnen ;  Ger.  nennen  ;  Dan. 
ruBviie  ;  Sw.  ncimiia.  —  Gr.  dvoit&^io  ;  L.  nomino\ 
It.  nominare ;  Sp.  iiominar ;  Fr.  ■nominer.'\     \i. 

NAMED  ;  pp.  NAMING,  NAMED.] 

1.  To  discriminate  by  giving  a  particular  ap- 
pellation to  ;  to  set  or  give  a  name  to ;  to  en- 
title ;  *o  title ;  to  denominate ;  to  style  ;  to  term. 

*■«  he  not  riithtly  named  Jacob?  Gen.  xxvii.  36. 


2.  To  speak  of,  call,  or  mention  by  name  ;  to 
utter  or  pronounce  the  name  of. 

Tlio8e  whom  the  fables  »a»ic  of  monstrous  size.     Hilton. 

3.  To  nominate;  to  specify;  to  designate. 

Whom  late  you  have  named  for  consul.  Siak. 

To  name  the  name  of  Christ,  to  make  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ.  "  Let  every  one  that  namcth  the  name 
of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity."  2  7\m.  ii.  19. 

Syn.  —  To  name  and  to  call  both  signify  to  utter  an 
appellation.  A  person  call-'i  in  order  to  proclaim,  and 
names  in  order  to  distinguish.  A  king  of  England  was 
named  William,  and  called  or  styled  the  Conqueror. 
Persons  and  things  are  named  ;  persons  only  ara  nomi- 
nated ;  a  man  is  nominated  to  an  office  ;  Noro  was  de- 
nominated  a  tyrant ;  a  duke  is  styled  his  grace  ;  books 
are  entitled  ;  persons  and  actions  are  characterized  ac- 
cording to  tiieir  qualities.  Persons  and  things  are 
mentioned  generally,  and  designated  and  specified  par- 
ticularly.—.See  CALL. 

NAME'Lpss,  a.  1.  Without  a  name  ;  not  distin- 
guished by  any  name  or  appellation. 

Beneath  a  rude  and  namele»K  stone  he  lies.  Pope. 

2.  Not  known  by  name  ;  obscure ;  ignoble. 

A'ameleas  and  birthless  villains  tread  on  the  necks  of  the 
brave  and  long-descended.  H'.  Scott. 

NAME'L^SS-LY,  ad.    In  a  nameless  manner. 

NAME'LY,  ad.     1.  t  Above  all ;  especially.  More, 
2.  By  name  ;  particularly ;  that  is  to  say. 

The  excellency  of  the  soul;  namely,  its  power  of  divining 
in  dreams.  Addison. 

NAM'^R,  n.    One  who  names.  Drayton. 

NAme'sAke,  n.  One  who  is  named  for,  or  has 
the  same  name  with,  another.  Addison. 

NAn,  inierj.  What  ?  how  ?  [Local,  Eng.]    Forby. 

NAN-CE'lC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  sour  rice  and  other  acescent  vegetable 
substances  ;  —  so  named  from  Nancy,  a  town 
in  France.  Hoblyn. 

NAn'DIJ,  w.  [Brazilian  n^anrfw.]  (Ornith.)  The 
American  ostrich ;  Rhea  Americana ;  —  also 
written  nandoio.  Brande. 

NAN-KEE.V  [nan-kSn',  Sm.  Wb.  Todd,  Rees,  Wr. ; 
n&n'k§ii,  Ja.'\,  n.  A  yellowish  or  buff-colored 
cotton  cloth,  originally  manufactured  at  Nankin, 
China,  from  cotton  {Gossypium  religiosum)  of 
the  same  color ;  —  also  written  nankin.  Brande. 
4®=-  "  Since  the  cultivation  of  the  raw  material  in 
the  United  States,  nankeens  have  been  manufactured 
here,  in  every  respect  equal  to,  and  at  a  less  cost  than, 
those  from  China."    BartletU 

NAP,  n.  [A.  S.  cneep  ;  Dut.  knoop."]  A  knap  or 
knob  ;  a  protuberance.  Carew. 

NAp,  n.  [A.  S.  hnoppa  ;  Dut.  nob;  Dan.  noppe."] 
Woolly,  villous,  or  downy  substance  on  the  sur- 
face of  any  thing,  as  of  cloth. 

Jack  Cade,  the  clothier,  means  to  dress  the  commonwealth, 

andset  a  new  na/)  upon  it.  Shak. 

The  velvet  nap  which  on  his  wings  dotli  lie.       Sjxnser. 


nAp,  V.  n.    [A.  S.  hrueppian.']     [i.  napped  ;  pp. 

NAPPING,  NAPPED.] 

1.  To  sleep ;  particularly,  to  take  or  have  a 
short  sleep.  U Estrange. 

2.  To  be  drowsily  careless  or  secure.  Bentley. 
Syn.  —  See  Sleep, 

NAp,  n.     1.  A  short  sleep ;  a  slumber  ;  a  doze." 
2.  A  cant  term  for  ale.     [Scot.]       Jamieson. 

nAp,  v.  a.    To  raise  or  put  a  nap  on.  Ash. 

NA-P^'AN,  n.  [Gr.  vawaioj  ;  v&nr],  a  woodland 
vale ;  L.  napeeus.]  Pertaining  to  the  Grecian 
Napcece,  or  nymphs  of  the  dells.  Dryden. 

NApe, n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  "So  named 
from  the  downy  softness  of  the  hair  upon  it." 
Skinner.  —  A.  S.  cncep,  a  knob  ;  Dut.  knoop.l 

1.  The  back  of  the  neck,  or  the  prominent 
part  of  the  neck  behind. 

In  his  right  eye  the  fatal  arrow  drove, 

Througlx  all  the  optic  nerves  its  passage  tore, 

And  issued  at  his  »u/y«  besmeared  with  gore.         Hoole. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  for  supporting  the  fore 

fart  of  a  loaded  wagon ;  —  written   also  neap. 
North  of  Eng.]  Wright. 

fNA'PgR-Y,  n.  [L.  mappa,  a  napkin,  according 
to  Quintitian,  a  Punic  word ;  It.  nappa,  nappa- 
rie ;  Fr.  nappe.  —  Old  Scot.  naiprie.'\  Linen  ; 
—  especially,  table-linen.  Skelton. 

NA'PHEW  (na'fu),  M.  {Bot.)  See  "SwEVf.  Johnson. 

II  NAPH'THA  (nSp'th?)  [nSp'th?,  IV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
R. ;  narthV,  ■S>-  Wr.],  n.  [Arab,  nifth  ;  Chal.  ^ 
Syr.  naphta.  —  Gr.  vafOa  ;  L.  naphtha.]  A  color- 
less, very  light,  volatile,  and  combustible  liquid, 
consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  nearly 
equal  equivalents,  which  exudes  from  rocks,  or 
floats  on  the  surface  of  springs,  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  especially  in  Persia  and  the  Bir- 
raan  empire ;  mineral  oil.  Eng.  Cyc. 

a3=  JVaphtha  hardens  and  changes  to  the  substance 
called  petroleum  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  petroleum  by  heat.    Eng.  Cyc. 

II  nApH-THAL'A-MIDE,m.  [naphtha aniam7nide.] 
{Chem.)  A  compound  obtained  by  distilling 
naphthalate  of  ammonia.  Brande. 

II  nApH'THA-LASE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  ob- 
tained by'  heating,  in  a  retort,  a  mixture  of 
naphthaline,  nitric  acid,  and  lime.  P.  Cyc. 

II  nAph'THA-LATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed 
of  naphth'alic'acid  and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

II  nApH-THAL'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  naphthaline.  Brands. 

II  NAPH'TH.\-LINE,  w.  {Chem.)  A  solid  carburet 
of  hydrogen,  which  may  be  extracted  by  distilla- 
tion from  coal-tar.  It  is  a  volatile,  white,  crys- 
talline substance,  heavier  than  water,  and  of  a 
peculiar  aromatic  odor.  Brande. 

I  NAPH'THA-LIZE,  v.  a.  To  impregnate  or  mix 
with  naphtha  or  with  naphthaline.  W.  II.  Cooper. 

NA'PI-5R'§-B6NE^,  ;  n.  pi.     A  set  of  rods  made 
NA'P{-5R'§-ROD§,     S  of  bone,  ivory,  horn,  wood, 
or  silver,  invented  by  Lord  Napier,  for  facili- 
tating the  arithmetical  operations  of  multiplica- 
tion and  division.  Brande. 

ijfg"  JVapier's  bones  or  rods  consist  of  small,  squared 
pieces  of  hone  or  ivory,  box  or  silver,  about  three  inches 
long  and  three  tenths  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  the  faces 
of  which  are  divided  into  nine  little  squares  or  cells, 
each  of  which  is  parted  by  a  diagonal  into  two  tri- 
angles. On  these  cells  are  engraved  the  successive 
columns  of  the  common  multiplication  table,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  units,  or  right-hand  figures,  are 
found  in  the  right-hand  triansrle,  and  the  tens,  or  left- 
hand  figures,  in  the  left-hand  triangle.  Brande. 

nAp'I-f5RM,  a.  [L.  napns,  a  turnip,  and  forma, 
form.]     Shaped  like  a  turnip.  Farm.  Ency. 

NA'PJ-&M,  n.     {Bot.)  Nipplewort.  Crabb. 

NAP'K{N,  n.  [Gael,  neapaicin,  a  nnpkin. — L. 
mappa,  a  table-cloth.  —  It.  najjpa  ;  Fr.  nappe,  a 
table-cloth ;  a  nap  —  whence  our  diminutive 
napkin.  Talbot.  —  Napkin,  the  diminutive  of 
nappe,  in  its  modern  sense,  was  the  badge  of 
office  of  the  butler  in  great  houses.    Nares.] 

1.  A  cloth  for  wiping  the  hands  and  mouth, 
especially  at  table.  Browne. 

2.  A  pocket  handkerchief.  Shak. 
NAP'KJN-RInG,  n.    A  small  ring  of  ivory,  shell, 

wood,  or  metal,  to  enclose  a  napkin.  Simmonds. 


NA'PLE^-YEL'LOW,  n.  A  yellow  pigment  pre. 
pared  m  Italy  by  a  secret  process.  Ure. 

NAp'L^SS,  o.  Having  no  nap  ;  threadbare.  Shak, 

NA-p6'LE-ON,  n.     A  French  gold  coin  of  twentj 

francs  (about  $3.83).  Simmonds. 

NA-PO'Lp-ON-ITE,  n.  A  variety  of  felspar.  Dana. 

NAp'O-LIte,  n.  {Min.)  A  blue  mineral  from 
Vesuvius.  Brande. 

NAp'PJ-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  nappy. 

NAPPE  (nap),  n.  (^Math.)  One  of  the  two  parts  of  a 

conic  surface  which  meet  at  the  vertex.   Davies. 

JVappe  of  an  kyperboloid,  one  of  the  two  I)ranche8  of 

which  the  surface  is  composed.  Eliot. 

NAP'PY,  a,    1. 1  That  makes  one  sleepy.  Martin. 

With  ,uappy  beer  I  to  the  bam  repaired.  Gai/. 

g^  Serenius  refers  it  to  A.  S.  hncep,  napp,  a  cup, 
defining  it  ijjeftriatin^ ;  Sherwood  and  Wright  define 
it  strong ;  Bailey  and  Martin,  making  sleepy,  as 
strong  ale  ;  Johnson  derives  it  from  nap,  downy  sub 
stance,  defining  it  frothy,  spumy ;  llichardson  refers  It 
to  nap,  to  sleep,  as  inducing  sleep.  "  Good  ale,  so  nap- 
py for  the  nones."    Wyatt. 

2.  Tipsy.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

3.  Having  much  nap  or  down  on  the  surface. 

NAp'— TAK-JNG,  n.  A  taking  by  surprise ;  seiz- 
ure on  a  sudden  ;  tinexpected  onset,  like  that 
made  on  men  asleep.  Carew. 

NA'PUS,  n.    [L.]    {Bot.)   A  navew  or  turnip  ;  the 

French  turnip.  Hamilton. 

tNAR,  n.    Nearer.  Spenser. 

N  ARAS,  n.  An  excellent  kind  of  fruit.  Alexander, 

NAR-CApH'THON,  n,  [Gr.  vapKaipOov.]  The  aro- 
matic bark  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  India,  for- 
merly used  in  fumigations,  in  diseases  of  the 
lungs.  Dunglison. 

NAR-CE'IA  (nar-se'y?),  n.  [Gr.  v&^kti,  nimibness, 
stupor.]  {Chem.)  A  vcgeto-alkaloid  contained 
in  small  quantity  in  opium.  Brande. 

NAR-CIS'SINE,  a.  Relating  to  the  narcissus.  Ash, 

NAR-CIS'SUS,  n, ;  pi.  nar-cIs'svs-e§.  [_L.,  from 
Gr.  vdpKtaaoi ;  rdpKri,  numbness,  stupor.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  bulbous  plants,  with 
showy  flowers,  growing  upon  a  scape,  and  hav- 
ing a  cup  at  their  mouth,  the  stamens  opposite 
the  sepals  being  longer  than  the  others ;  —  so 
named  from  its  narcotic  properties,  and  in- 
cluding among  its  numerous  species  the  daffo- 
dils, the  jonquils,  and  the  tazzettas.        P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Myth.)  Ihe  beautiful  son  of  Cephisus  and 
Liriope,  who,  having  seen  his  own  image  in  a 
fountain,  and  becoming  enamoured  of  it,  pined 
away,  until  he  was  transformed  into  the  flower 
of  the  same  name.  Ovid.     Wm.  Smith, 

JSTAR-Cb  'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  vAokuxtis  ;  vapKdia,  to  benumb.] 
(Med.)  The  effect  of  a  narcotic  ;  privation  of 
sense  ;  stupor.  Dunglison. 

NAR-COT  JC,         /  a. \Qr. vapKiiiTtK6<;;vapic6w, tohe- 
NAR-COT'I-OAL,  )  numb  ;  v6pKri,  stupor  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
narcotico  ;  Fr.  narcotique.]     {Med.)  Noting  an 
agent  which  induces  drowsiness,  sleep,  or  stu- 
por ;  stupefactive. 

JVarcotie  poisons,  poisons  which  act  particularly  on 
the  brain,  but  without  inflaming  the  organ  with  which 
tliey  cotne  in  contact ;  as  opium,  &c.  Dunglison, 

NAR-COT'JC,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  in- 
duces drowsiness,  sleep,  or  stupor ;  as  opium, 
aconite,  belladonna,  &c. 

i^g'  JVarcotics  differ  from  sedatives  in  that  their 
first  efl'ect,  particularly  in  small  doses,  is  to  stimu- 
late.   P.  Cyc. 

NAR-c6t'J-C.\L-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
narcotic  ;  by' inducing  sleep  or  stupor.  IVhitlock, 

NAR-COT'IC-NESS,  n.    Quality  of  being  narcotic. 

NAR-C6T'I-CO-Ac'RJD,  a.  {Med.)  Noting  a  sub- 
stance which  is  narcotic  and  acrid.  Wright. 

NAR'CO-TINE  [nar'ko-tin,  Sm.  Wb.  ;  nar'ko-tin, 
K. ;  ligir-ks'tjn,  Brande],  n.  {Chem.)  A  vcgeto- 
alkaloid,  contained  in  considerable  quantity  in 
opium.  It  is  a  white,  inodorous,  tasteless,  crys- 
talline solid,  consisting  of  carbon,  oxygeii,  hy- 
drogen, and  nitrogen.  SiUiman, 
NAR'CO-Tl§M,  n.  {Med.)  Narcosis,  [ii.]  P.  Cyc, 
NARD,  n.  [Gr  vdpfioi ;  L.  nardus ;  It.  S^  Sp.  nar, 
do ;  Fr.  7iard.  —  A.  S.  iwrd.] 
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1.  An  aromatic  plant,  —  also  called,  from  its 
blossom  being  shaped  like  an  ear  of  corn,  sjnca 
tuirdi,  or  spikenara.  Milton. 

2.  An  unguent,  or  perfumed  oil,  prepared 
from  the  plant.  Milton. 

Jt^  "  The  spikenard  [nard]  of  the  ancientu,  es- 
teemed an  a  Hliniulant  medicine,  an  well  i»  a  perriime, 
is  the  rout  of  J^ardonlaehgsJatamaiui,  of  the  iiKMintaiuii 
of  the  north  of  India."    Oray. 

NARDINE,  a.  Pertaining  to  nard;  having  the 
qualities  of  spikenard.  VVriyht. 

^f  AR'DUS,  n.  [L.]  (^Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses  ; 
mat-grass.  Loudon. 

tNARE,  n.     [L.  nam.]     A  nostril.        Uudibras. 

AVJ  'RF.^,  n.  pi.    [L.]     The  nostrils.     Dunglison. 

N  AR'GI  L,  n.  The  cocoanut  tree.  [India.]  ■SiVwmon^fo. 

NAR'GIl^R,  n.  A  Turkish  pipe,  having  a  long 
tube,  for  smoking  through  water.       Simmonds. 

tNAR'RA-BLE,  rt.  \\j.  narrabiUs.l  That  may  be 
narrated  or  related.  Cockeram. 

NAr'RATE,  or  NAR-RATE'  [nSr'rat,  W.  J.  Ja.  R. 
E.  Wb. ;  n»r-rit',  S.  P.  F.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wr.],  v.  a. 

tL.  tiarro,  narratus  ;  It.  narrare  ;  Sp.  narrar ; 
^r.  M«;Ter.l  [t.  nauhated  ;  pp.  karuatino, 
NARRATED.]  To  give  an  account  of;  to  tell, 
rehearse,  relate,  or  recite,  as  an  incident,  an 
event,  a  story,  or  a  history ;  to  detail.  "  I  may 
aptly  narrate  the  apologue."  Sir  Ed.  Coke. 
"  A  fictitious  story  is  nor;-o<erf."  Abp.  Whaicly. 

The  wreral  evangcliKts  narrate  the  lame  erent«  in  divera 
manners.  Dr.  Troxh. 

JFs' Johnson  saysof  tliis  word  that  it  is  ■■  only  used 
in  Scotland;"  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  1814, 
thus  spoke  of  it:  "The  abominable  verb  narrate, 
which  must  be  absolutely  proscribed  in  all  good  writ- 
ing." Vet  this  word  has  since  been  repeatedly  used 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  ;  and  it  is  now  much  used 
by  good  writers  both  in  England  and  in  this  country. 

IAR-RA'TIO.V,  n.  [L.  narratio ;  narro,  natTa- 
it(S,  to  narrate  ;  It.  narrazione  ;  Sp.  narracion ; 
Fr.  narration.'] 

1.  The  act  of  narrating  ;  rehearsal ;  recital. 
"  The  narration  of  his  dream."  Jove. 

2.  That  which  is  narrated  ;  a  story  ;  a  rela- 
tion ;  an  account ;  history  ;  narrative. 

Ilnmcr  introduce  the  best  instructioni  in  the  midst  of  the 
plainest  nanvlions.  liroome. 

3.  {Rhet.)  That  division  of  a  discourse  in 
which  are  set  forth  the  facts  of  the  case  from 
which  the  orator  intends  to  draw  his  conclu- 
sions. Brande. 

Syn.  —  Narration  signifies  the  act  of  narrating,  or 
the  thing  narrated  ;  narraticr,  the  thing  narrated.  Re- 
lation applies  to  whatever  is  related,  but  is  loss  fre- 
quently uned  in  this  sense  ;  rceilM  relates  to  some- 
thing that  interests  some  individual ;  an  account  is  the 
report  of  some  event.  An  interesting  narration ;  an 
affecting  or  simple  narrative  ;  a.  relation  of  the  circum- 
stances ;  the  rrtilal  of  one's  calamities  ;  an  accotint  of 
a  transaction. —  See  Account. 

NAR'RA-TIve,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  narrativo ;  Fr.  nar- 
rati/:] 

1.  That  narrates ;  narrating ;  relating ;  giving 
an  account.  Aylift'e. 

2.  Prone  to  narrate ;  story-telling;  garrulous. 
"Age  ...  is  always  iiarratice."  Dryden. 

The  poor,  the  rich,  the  valiant,  and  the  safw. 

And  Doastiug  youth,  and  narratire  old  age.  Pojie. 

NAr[R.\-tIVE,  n.  That  which  is  related;  a  re- 
lation ;  an  account ;  a  story  ;  a  narration. 

Cyiithio  was  much  taken  with  my  narraiife.  Tatter. 

Syn.  — See  Narration. 

NAr'RA-TIvE-LY,  arf.  In  a  narrative  manner; 
by  way  of  narration.  Ayliffe. 

NAR-RA'TQR,  n.    One  who  narrates  ;    a  relater. 

NAR'RA-TO-RV,  a.  Giving  an  account  of  events; 
narrative.     "' Letters  nar>-atory."    [u.]    IJowell, 

t  nAR'R|-FY,  v.  a.  To  give  account  of;  to  relate ; 
to  narrate.  Shak. 

NAR'ROW  (nar'ro),  a.  [A.  S.  ncarow,  nearnw, 
nearwa  ;  nearwian,  nyrwinn,  to  make  narrow.] 

1.  Having  its  sides  near  each  other  ;  of  little 
breadth ;  not  broad  or  wide ;  as,  "  A  narrow 
ribbon  "  ;  "A  na)Tow  street." 

Strait  U  the  gate  and  narrow  Is  the  way  which  leadelh 
unto  lift,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it  Matt.  vli.  14. 

2.  Of  small  or  limited  extent;  confined;  cir- 
cumscribed; contracted;  limited;  straitened. 


Thooffh  the  Jews  were  but  a  small  nmtion,  and  confined 
to  a  narrow  compaM  in  the  world.  Witiin*. 

The  greatest  understanding  is  Narrow.  How  much  of  God 
and  nature  U  there  whereof  we  never  had  any  ideal      Urew. 

3.  Contracted  in  mind  or  disposition  ;  of  con- 
tracted views  or  sentiments  ;    bigoted  ;    selfish  ; 
illiberal;  ungenerous;  niggardly';  covetous;  — 
in  this  sense  much  used  in  composition. 
Resentments  are  not  easily  dislodged  ftoni  narrow  minds. 

CumberUmd. 

4.  Near ;  close ;  within  a  little ;  within  a 
small  distance  ;  as,  "  A  narrow  escape." 

6.  Close  ;  scrutinizing  ;  attentive  ;  careful. 

The  orb  he  roamed 
With  narrow  search,  and  with  inspectiou  deep 
Considered  a  very  creature.  J/ilton. 

NAR'ROW,  V.  a.  [t.  NARROWED  ;  pp.  NARROW- 
ING, NARROWED.] 

1.  To  lessen  the  breadth  of;  to  make  less  wide. 

At  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  the  land  is  narroweil. 

Jtruwue. 

2.  To  bring  or  confine  within  a  smaller  com- 
pass ;  to  lessen  the  extent  of ;  to  contract. 

One  science  is  incomparably  above  all  the  rest,  where  it  is 
not  by  cornij)tton  narrowetl  into  a  trade  for  mean  or  ill  ends 
and  secular  interests.    I  mean  theology.  Locke. 

Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind. 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mauki  nd.  Ool/lmuth. 

nAr'ROW,  v.n.  1.  To  become  less  broad;  to 
contract  in  breadth;  as,  "The  road  narrows." 

2.  {Man.)  To  carry  the  right  legs  too  near  the 
left,  as  a  horse  in  his  paces.         Farrier's  Diet. 

NAr'ROW,  n. ;  pi.  nAr'row?.  A  strait  or  nar- 
row passage ; —  particularly  the  place  in  a  stream 
or  other  body  of  water  where  its  breadth  or  the 
channel  is  much  contracted,  as  in  the  passage 
between  iong  Island  and  Staten  Island,  con- 
necting New  York  with  the  Atlantic;  —  com- 
monly used  in  the  plural. 

NAR'R0W-5R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  narrows. 

NAR'ROW-InG,  n.   1.  The  act  of  making  narrow. 

2.  A  narrow  place  ;  particularly  the  part  of  a 

stocking,  or  other  piece  of  knitting,  where  the 

breadth  is  contracted,  —  in  which  sense  it  is 

commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

NAr'ROW-LEAVED  (-l«vd),  a.  Having  narrow 
leaves.  Pennant. 

NAR'ROW-LY,  ad.  1.  With  the  sides  near  each 
other ;  with  little  breadth. 

2.  With  small  extent  or  scope  ;  contractedly. 

The  Church  of  England  is  not  so  narrowh/  calculated  that 
it  cannot  fall  in  with  any  regular  species  of  govemment.5iri/t. 

3.  Closely ;  attentively ;  with  scrutiny.  "Watch 
Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly."  Shak. 

A  man's  reputation  draws  eyes  upon  him  that  will  nar- 
roivly  inspect  every  part  of  him.  Aildiaon. 

4.  Nearly  ;  within  a  little. 

Some  private  vessels  took  one  of  the  Aquapnica  ships, 
and  very  narrowly  missc*!  of  the  other.  Strif't. 

5.  Sparingly  ;  avariciously.  Johnson. 

NAR'ROW-MIND'^D,  a.  Of  narrow,  contracted 
views  ;  bigoted  ;  illiberal.  Blackstone. 

NAR'ROW-M!nD'5:d-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being 
narrow-minded  ;  bigotry  ;  illiberality.  Johnson. 

NAR'ROW-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  narrow ; 
want  of  breadth,  extent,  or  com  prehension  ; 
contractedness  :  —  meanness;  poverty. 

NAR'ROW-SIGHT'ED  (-slt'?d),  a.  Ha%-ing  a  nar- 
row sight;  short-sighted.  Wright. 

NAR'ROW-SOIJLED  (-sold),  a.  Of  narrow,  con- 
tracted sentiments  ;  bigoted  ;  illiberal. 

It  is  with  narroir-fouleil  people  as  with  narrow-necked 
bottles!  the  less  they  have  in  tlieni,  the  more  noise  they  make 
in  pouring  it  out.  Swifi. 

NAR'ROW-SPIIERRD  (-sferd),  rt.  Having  a  nar- 
row sphere  of  action.  C.  Lamb. 

NAR'RQW-STiiRNED  (-st6rnd),  rt.  Having  a  nar- 
row stern.  Johnson. 

NAR'THfiX,  n.     [Or.  wJpftjf ;  L.  narthex.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  tall,  timbelliferous  plant,  the  pith 
of  which  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  kind  of 
tinder;  Ferula.  '  Martyn. 

2.  {Ant.)  A  box  or  casket  for  containing  un- 
guent. IF'm.  Smith. 

3.  {Med.)  A  collection  of  medical  formula'  or 
receipts  ;  a  formulary,     [r.]  Duni/lison. 

4.  {Eccl.)  A  name  g[iven  by  ancient  writers 
to  a  part  of  a  Christian  churclu  Hook. 


NAR'WHAL,  n.  [L.  naria,  nostril,  Arom  tb* 
size  of  Its  nostrils,  and  whale.  —  Sp.  Sf  Fr.  nar. 
tal.  —  fier.  narwitll.]  {Xo  -L)  A  cetaceous  ani- 
mal inhabiting  the  Northern  Ocean,  having  a 
long  tusk  pro_)ecting  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
head ;  Bca-unicom  ;  unicorn-whale;  Monodon 
tnonoceros; — written  also  narwhale,  nantal, 
and  narvoL  Eng.  Cyc.     Brande. 

t  NA§.  [Contracted  from  ne  haa.'\  Has  not.  Spenser. 

NA'§AL  (ni»'j!»l),  a.  fit.  nasale;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  nasai; 
L.  nasus,  the  nose.J 

1-  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  none.  "  The  nasal 
artery."     "TTic  tiasal  bones."  Dunglison. 

2.  Uttered  or  sounded  through  the  nose. 

A  aoari/  pronunciation  is  given,  in  snmr  tanguagra.  to  par- 
ticiUar  letters,  as,  in  French,  to  Uie  letlcra  m  and  n  in  certain 
positions.  Brarndt. 

NA'^AL,  n.  1.  A  letter  or  sound  uttered  or  pro- 
nounced through  the  nose.  Holder, 

2.  {Med.)  A  medicine  to  be  snuffed  up  the 
nose ;  an  errhine.  Burton. 

3.  {Armor.)  A  defence  for  the  upper  part  of 
the  face,  or  more  properly  for  the  nose.  Fairholt. 

NA-sAl'I-TV,  n.  The  quality  of  being  nasaL 
"  The  nasality  of  the  first  letter."  Sir  IK.  Jones. 

NA-§AL-I-ZA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  uttering  or 
speaking  through  the  nose. 

NA'^AL-IZE,  r.  n.   To  speak  through  the  nose  or 

with  nasal  sounds.  Ch.  Ob. 

NA'§AL-IZE,  v.  a.    To  render  nasal.         Wright. 

NA'§AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  nasal  manner;  by  or 
through  the  nose.  Wright. 

NAs'CAL,  n.    A  medicated  pessary.     Dunglison. 

NAs'C^N-CY,  n.  The  beginning  of  growth.  Todd. 

NAs'CpNT,  a.  [L.  nascor,  nascens,  to  be  bom.] 
Beginning  to  exist,  grow,  or  be  formed.  Gray. 
M'aseent  state,  (Chem.)  the  state  of  a  gaseous  body 
at  the  moment  or  its  liberation  from  previous  combi- 
nation. PrieMtttf. 

NA§E'BeR-RY,  n.  (Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  South 
American  tree  Achras  zapotilla.  Loudon. 

nAsh,  rt.   1.  Firm ;  hard.  [Derby,  Eng.]  Wright. 
2.  Chilly:  — nesh.     [Local,  Eng.]        Wright. 

NA§'l-CdR-NOl'8  [nSz'?-kor-nu8,  Sm.  Wb. ;  ni's^ 
kbr-niis,  P.  A'.  ;  niz-^-kor'nys,  Mr.],  «.  [L.  no- 
sus,  tbe  nose,  and  cornu,  a  horn.]  Haringa  horn 
on  the  nose.    "  Nasicornous  beetles."    Browne. 

nA§'|-FORM,  rt.  [L.  nasus,  the  nose,  andybrma, 
form.]     Shaped  like  a  nose.        '  Hili. 

NA-§6l'0-9Y,  n.  [L.  nasus,  the  nose,  and  Or. 
'i.6yos,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  the  nose,  or 
the  science  that  relates  to  the  nose.  E.  Warwick. 

N.4s'Tl-LV,  ad.     In  a    nasty  manner;  filthily; 

dirtily :  —  obscenely.  Johnson. 

NAs'TI-nEsS,  tt.     1.  The  state  of  being  nasty; 

filthiness ;  dirtiness  ;  filth.  llayward. 

2.  Obscenity  ;  smuttiness.   "The  nasttness  of 

Plautus  and  Aristophanes."  Dryden. 

J^jj^-tOr'TI-Om,  n.  [L. :  according  to  P6ny, 
from  nasus,  the  nose,  and  torqueo,  to  twist,  to 
torture.]  {Bot.)  A  term  anciently  applied  to 
some  kind  of  pungent  herb,  as  cress ;  —  by 
modem  botanists  applied  to  TroptBolum  majus, 
an  American  annual  with  pungent  fruit.  P.  Cyc. 

NAs'TY,  rt.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  Skinner 
derives  from  Old  Ger.  luitz,  Gcr.  tiass.  wet.  — 
Wachter  hofa  wetzen,  to  wet.  —  Teut.  nasz,  nas- 
ty.    Holloway.  —  Goth,  natjan.'] 

1.  Disgustingly  dirty;  filthy;  foul;  squalid; 
unclean;  nauseous;  defiled;  polluted.      Shak, 

2.  Obscene  ;  lewd  ;  smutty  ;  gross.  Johnson. 

fNA'SUTE,  rt.     (h.  nastttus  ;  nana,  the  nose.] 

1.  Having  a  quick  smell.  Eretyn. 

2.  Of  quick  or  nice  discemment- 


Brat. 


Such  as  would  be  accounted  nawute,  critieal, 
clous. 


t  NA'sOTp-Np.^S,  M.     Nice  discernment.     More. 

NA'TAL,  rt.  [L.  tiataks ;  nascor,  natus,  to  be  bom  ; 
It.  tiatale  ;  Sp.  *r  Fr.  natoL]  Pertaining  to  birth 
or  nativity.     "  S'atal  places."  Camden, 


Saf)'  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  power. 
Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour. 


Pope. 


Syn.  — See  Native. 
NA-TA-LI"TIAL  (-lUh'vl),  a.    [L.  nataltius ;  no- 
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talis,  natal.]    Of,  or  pertaining  to,  one's  birth  or 
birthday  ;  consecrated  to  one  s  nativity ;  natal. 

We  read  in  the  life  of  Virfsil  how  far  his  natalitial  poplar 
had  outstripped  the  rest  of  it»  contemporaries.  i.ieli/n. 

NA-TA-Li"TIOl'S  (-llsh'us),  a.  Relating  to  a 
birthday  ;  natal ;  natalitial.  Cartwright. 

fNA'TAL^,  n.  pi.    Time  and  place  of  nativity. 

"  Naiah  of  our  heavenly  King."  Fitzgeffry. 
NA'TANT,  a.    [L.  nato,  nataiis,  to  svrim.]    {Bot.) 

Floating  on  water  ;  swimming.  Graij. 

NA-TA'TIQN,  n.     \li.  natatio ;  nato,  natatus,  to 

swim.]     Swimming,     [ii.]  Browne. 

NA-TA-TO'Rl-AL,  rt.  {Ornith.)  Noting  a  bird  that 
swims,  as  swans,  geese,  &c. ;  swimming.  P.  Cyc. 

NA'TA-TO-RV,  a.  Enabling  to  swim  ;  swimming. 
"  Tlieir  '[fishes']  natatory  bladder."     Brit.  Crit. 

NAtcH,  n.  1.  The  part  of  an  ox  near  the  rump, 
between  the  loins.  Marshall. 

2.  A  feat.     [Norfolk,  Eng.]  Wright. 

3.  pi.  Battlements  of  a  tower.  [Eng.]  Wright. 
nATCII'-BONE,  n.     The  rump-bone  of  an  ox  ;  — 

also  called  aitch-bone,  and  edge-bone.  Booth. 
nAtCH'5-NY,  M.    (^Bot.)   An  East  Indian  plant ; 

Eleiisine  corocana.  Hamilton. 

tNATH'LgSS,  ad.    Nevertheless.  Spenser. 

fNATH'MORE,  arf.    Not  the  more.  Spenser. 

NA'TION  (na'shun),  n.  [L.  natio  ;  nascor,  natus, 
to  be  born;  It.nazione;  SiTp.nacion;'FT. nation.'] 

1.  A  race  of  men  ;  a  people  born  in  the  same 
country,  and  living  under  the  same  govern- 
ment ;  a  people  distinct  from  others. 

responsibility  of  natiom  seems  to  be  separated  from 
individuals;  the  one  to  be  judged  of  in  this  world,  the 

W.  Danby. 

2.  Emphatically,  a  great  number.         Young. 

Syn.  —  Mition  denotes  a  race  of  men,  or  connec- 
tion by  hirlh  or  descent ;  people,  persons  or  men  of 
common  subordination,  or  tliose  wlio  form  a  commu- 
nity. Tlie  people  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  are  a  portion 
of  the  German  nation. 

J(NA"TI0N-AL  (nash'un-91)  [n&sh'un-?!,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  It.  C.  Wr. ;  na'sliun-?!  or  nash'- 
yn-9l,  K. ;  na'sliun-?!,  Wh.  —  See  Rational],  a. 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  nation  ;  as,  "  Na- 
tional wealth  "  ;    "  National  customs." 

2.  Common  to  a  nation  ;  general ;  public  ; 
not  local  or  private. 

God,  in  the  execution  of  his  judfrmcnts,  never  visits  a 
people  with  ijuhlic  and  general  calamities  but  where  their 
gins  are  public  and  national  too.  Koijers. 

3.  Strongly  attached  to  one's  country,  as  dis- 
tinct from  other  countries,  —  or  to  the  whole  of 
one's  country,  as  distinguished  from  a  particular 
division  or  section.  R.  Choate. 

II  nA"TION-AL-1§M,  n.     1.  A  national  idiom  or 

phrase.'       '  Hamilton. 

2.  Quality  of  being  national ;  nationality,  [u.] 

||NA"TI0N-AL.-IST  (nash'un-sil-ist),  n.  {Theol.) 
One  who  holds  to  the  election  of  nations  in  con- 
tradistinction to  individuals.  Qti.  Rev. 

II  NA-TION-Al'1-TY    (nash-iin-SU'e-te),     n.       The 
quality  of  being  national ;   national  character. 
He  could  not  but  see  in  them  that  nationality  which  I  be- 
lieve no  liberal  Scotsman  will  deny.  Boiwell. 

[j  NA-T10N-AL,-l-ZA'TrQN,  n.  The  act  of  nation- 
alizing.     '  White. 

yNA"TION-AL-IZE  (nish'un-?!-!/.),  v.  a.  [«.  NA- 
TIONALIZED ;  pp.  NATIONALIZING,  NATIONAL- 
IZED.] To  render  national;  to  distinguish  na- 
tionally. Ed.  Rev. 

jl  nA"TION-AL-LY  (n5sh'un-sil-le),  ad.  With  re- 
gard to  the  nation  ;  as  a  nation.  South. 

II  nA"T10N-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
national ;  nationality.  Johnson. 

NA'TIVE  (na'tjv),  a.  [L.  nativus  ;  nascor,  natus, 
to  be  born  ;  It.  (Sr  Sp.  nativo  ;  Fr.  natif.'] 

1.  That  gives  birth ;  causing  to  be  or  exist ; 
—  pertaining  to  the  place  of  birth;  natal;  as, 
"  Native  place  "  ;   "  Native  soil." 

While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 

Ran  purple  to  tlie  sea.  Milton. 

2.  Accompanying  or  annexed  to  birth ;  nat- 
ural;  original;  genuine ;  real;  intrinsic;  in- 
digenous ;  not  acquired  or  artificial. 
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And  thus  the  nnhVe  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.       unaK. 
The  members,  retired  to  their  homes,  reassume  the  native 
sedateness  of  their  temper.  liivV'- 

3.  Of  the  same  birth  or  kind;  kindred;  al- 
lied; congenial,     [u.] 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 

The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth, 

Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father.     Shak. 

4.  {Chem.  &  Mm.)  Noting  a  substance,  par- 
ticularly a  metal,  which  occurs  in  nature  pure, 
or  uncombined  with  any  foreign  substance. 

Silver  is  common  native,  and  also  in  combination  with 

sulphur,  antimony,  or  chlorine There  is  one  native  sait, 

the  carbonate.  Dana. 

Syn.  —  JVafiwe  (from  L.  nascor,  natus),  natal  (L. 
nataiis,  from  natus),  and  indigenous  (h.  iudiaena,  from 
in  and  gi^no),  all  refer  to  birtli  or  ongm.  Jfatural  (L. 
naturafxekxa  to  the  nature  of  a  thing.  J^ative  land, 
town,  or  country  ;  natioe  inliabitants  or  language  ; 
natal  day,  liour,  or  star  ;  indigenous  animals  or  plants  ; 
natural  productions  ;  original  inhabitants.  JiTatural 
disposition  or  turn  of  mind  ;  native  simplicity  ;  native 
eloquence  ;  congenial  disposition  or  cliaracter ;  gen- 
uine substance.  "  With  us  the  term  nature  is  more 
vaguely  extensive  than  the  terms  physics,  physical, 
physiology,  physiolcgical,  or  even  than  the  adjective 
natural  i  whereas,  in  the  philosophy  of  Germany, 
natur  and  its  correlatives,  whether  of  Greek  or  Latin 
derivation,  are,  in  general,  expressive  of  tlje  world  of 
matter,  in  contrast  to  the  world  of  intelligence."  Sir 
Wm.  Hamilton. 

NA'TJVE,  n.  1.  One  bom  in  a  place  or  country ; 
an  original  inhabitant.  Bacon. 

2.  t  Offspring.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  grows  in  a  country.        Smart. 

NA'TJ  VE-LY,  ad.  In  birth  or  origin ;  originally  ; 
naturally ;'  intrinsically ;  really.  Lightfoot. 

nA'TJVE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  native. 
NA'TJV-ISM,  n.     Partiality  for  native-born  citi- 
zens.    [Modern.] 
NA-TiV'l-TY,  n.     1.  Birth;  a  coming  into  life. 

At  thy  nativity,  a  glorious  quire 

Of  angels  in  the  tlelds  of  Bethlehem  sung.  Milton. 

2.  Time,  place,  or  manner  of  birth. 

Thy  birth  and  thy  nativiti/  is  of  Canaan.  Ezek:  xvi.  3. 

3.  The  state  or  the  place  of  being  produced. 

These,  in  their  dark  nativity,  the  deep 

Shall  yield  us.  Milton. 

4.  (Astrol.)  A  representation  of  the  positions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  the  moment  of  one's 
birth  ;  a  horoscope.  Brande. 

nAT'KA,m.  {Ornith.)  A  kind  of  shrilie.  Pennant 

J\rA '  TRI- (jTM,  n.    (CAew.)  Natron.  Crabb. 

JsrJ'TRix,  71.  [Ij.,  a  water-serpent.]  {Herp.)  A  sub- 
genus of  colubers  of  which  the  common  harm- 
less snake  {Coluber  natrix)  is  the  type.  Brande. 

NAt'RO-LITE,  n.  [natron  and  Gr.  XiOo^,  a  stone.] 
{Miti.)  A  white,  yellowish,  or  gray  hydrous  sili- 
cate of  alumina  "and  soda,  occurring  in  fibroits 
masses  in  cavities  in  amygdaloidal  trap,  basalt, 
and  similar  rocks.  Dana. 

nA'TRON,  n.  [Low  L. ;  Gr.  I'lVpoi.]  (3/m)  A 
native  carbonate  of  soda,  which  occurs  in  Egypt 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
nitre  of  the  Bible.  Dana. 

nAt'T^R-JAck,  n.  A  small  toad  of  a  light 
brownish-yellow  color  clouded  with  dull  olive, 
and  having  a  bright-yellow  line  running  along 
the  middle  of  the  back  ;  Bvfo  calamita  of  Lau- 
rentior ;  Rana  rubeta  of  LinnsEUS.  Bell. 

NAT'Tl-LY.fiti.  Sprucely  ;  tidily.  [Local.]  Wright. 

NAt'TY,  a.  Spruce;  neat.  [Local, Eng.]  Qu.  Rev. 

NAt'U-RAL  (nit'yu-r?!)  [nat'chiir-?!,  S.  ;  nSt'chu- 
rgil,  W.  J.  Wr. ;  nat'u-rjl,  E.Ja. ;  n5t'yur-9l,  K".], 
a.  [L.  naturalis ;  natnra,  nature ;  It.  naturale ; 
Sp.  natural ;  Fr.  natvrel.] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  nature  ;  produced  by, 
or  proceeding  from,  nature  ;  not  acquired  ;  not 
artificial ;  not  assumed ;  as,  "  Natural  gifts." 

2.  According  to,  or  consonant  with,  nature ; 
according  to  the  order  or  course  of  nature. 

What  can  be  more  nnticrnl  than  the  circumstances  in  the 
behavior  of  those  women  who  had  lost  their  husbands  on 
this  fatal  day?  Addison. 

3.  Coming  in  the  course  of  nature  ;  not  vio- 
lent.    "  A  natural  death."  Johnson. 

4.  True  to  nature  or  to  life  ;  like  nature  ;  as, 
"  A  natural  appearance." 

5.  Connected  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity. 


NATURE 

A  secret  and  villanous  contriver  agaipst  me,  his  natural 
brother.  SItak, 

6.  Legitimate  ;  lawful ;  legal,     [r.] 

Whom  should  he  follow  but  his  natural  king?  Shak. 

7.  Having  affection  for  one's  kindred ;  not 
unnatural. 

O  England,  model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart, 

What  niiglitst  thou  do  that  honor  would  thee  do, 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  naturall  Shak, 

8.  Born  in  a  state  of  nature ;  born  out  of 
wedlock ;  illegitimate  ;  as,  "  A  natural  son." 

9.  {Math.)  Noting  a  function  taken  in,  or 
referred  to,  some  system  in  which  the  base  is  1. 

jg^  "  JVatural  numbers  are  those  commencing  at 
1,  each  being  equal  to  the  preceding,  plus  1.  JVatural 
sines,  tangents,  &c.,  are  sines,  tangents,  &,c.,  taken  in 
arcs,  wiiose  radii  are  1.  JVatural  logarithms  ...  are 
tho.-e  taken  in  a  system  whose  modulus  is  l."Da.  Sf  P. 

10.  {Mus.)  Noting  an  air  or  modulation  of 
harmony  which  moves  by  smooth  and  easy  tran- 
sitions, deviating  little,  or  gradually,  from  the 
original  key  : — noting  a  key  [C  major]  which 
requires  neither  sharp  nor  flat  to  form  the  inter- 
vals :  —  noting  music,  or  musical  sounds,  pro- 
duced by  the  voice,  as  distinguished  from  instru- 
mental music  or  musical  sounds.  Moore. 

11.  Kind  ;  humane.    [Local,  Eng.]     Wright. 
JVatural  harmony,  {Mus.)  the  harmony  of  the  triad 

or  common  chord.  —  JVatural  history,  the  history  of 
all  that  is  in  nature  ;  particularly,  the  history  of  the 
productions  of  the  earth,  comprehending  the  descrip- 
tion and  classification  of  animals,  vegetables,  and 
minerals.  —  JVatural  key,  {Mas.)  a  key  having  neither 
a  flat  nor  a  sharp  for  its  signature,  as  the  key  of  C.  — 
JVatural  modulation,  a  modulation  proceeding  from  the 
principal  key  into  the  relative  keys.  —  JVatural  orders, 
(Bot.)  groups  of  genera  which  bear  greater  resem- 
blance to  each  other  than  to  any  thing  else.  —  JVatural 
philosophy,  the  science  of  nature,  or  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  material 
world.  In  modern  usage,  the  term  is  restricted  to  that 
branch  of  natural  science  which  considers  the  proper- 
ties of  natural  bodies,  and  their  actions  on  each  other ; 
physics.  —  JVatura'  religion,  or  natural  theology,  evi- 
dences of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  observ- 
able in  the  constitution  of  nature;  —  opposed  to  re- 
vealed religion.  —  JVatural  sciences.  See  SCIENCES. 
Syn.  — See  Native. 

NAt'U-RAL  fnat'yu-rail),  n.  1.  A  simpleton  ;  an 
idiot;  a  fool.     "  A  perfect  n«<t<'«^."         Locke, 

2.  t  A  native  ;  an  original  inhabitant. 

The  inhabitants  and  naturals  of  the  place.  Abbot. 

3.  t  A  gift  or  endowment  of  nature.    Wotton. 

4.  {Mus.)  A  character  used  to  contradict  u 
some  sharp  or  flat  previously  expressed  or  ^ 
understood.  Moore, 

nAt'U-RAL-BORN,  rt.  Native  in  a  country ;  not 
alien.     ''  Natural-born  subjects."      Blackstone. 

NAT'U-R.\L-I§M  (nat'yu-r?Mzm),  n,  1.  Mere 
state  ofnature.  Lavington, 

2.  The  doctrine  which  ascribes  the  phenom- 
ena of  nature  to  a  blind  force  acting  necessarily. 

He  [Bolinpbrokc]  was  of  that  sect  which,  to  avoid  a  more 
odious  name,  chose  to  distinguish  itself  by  that  of  nalu- 
ralii-m.  -'^«'«- 

NAt'I -RAL-IST  (nSt'yy-r^Mst),  n.  1.  One  versed 
in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  or  natural  philos- 
ophy, more  especially  of  natural  history.  More. 

2.  A  believer  in  naturalism  ;  a  deist. 

A  naturalist,  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  a  denier  of  re- 
vealed truth:  he  is  now  an  investigator,  and  often  a  pious 
one,  of  nature  and  its  laws;  yet  the  word  has  remained  tiue 
to  its  etymology  all  the  while.  Irench. 

NAT-U-RAl'I-TY,  n.    Naturalness,    [r.]     Smith. 

nAT-U-RAL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  naturaliz- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  naturalized.       Bacon, 

NAT'U-RAL-IZE  (n5t'yu-ral-iz),  V,  a.  [i.  NATV- 
RAl'iZED;   pp.  NATIKALIZING,  NATURALIZKD.j 

1.  To  render  natural ;  to  make  easy  by  habit. 

Custom  has  naturalized  his  labor  to  him.  South. 

2.  To  receive  or  adopt  as  native  ;  to  invest 
with  the  privileges  of  native  subjects  or  citizens. 

The  Irish  might  not  be  naturalized  without  damage  to 
thcniselyes  or  the  crown.  ■'^"'  ""'• 

II  nAT'U-RAL-LY  (nat'yn-r9l-le),  ad.    1.  In  a  nat- 
ural manner  ;  according  to  nature.  South. 
2.  Spontaneously ;  without  cultivation  or  art. 
There  is  no  place  where  wheat  naturally  grows.     Johnson. 
11  NAT'U-RAL-NESS  (nSt'yi.i-rsil-nes),  n.    The  state 
or  the  quality  of  being  natural.  South. 
II  nAT'URE  (nat'yyr)  [na'chur,  .S.  J.  Wr. ;  nS'f ''0;. 
W. ;  na'tur,  F.  C. ;  nfityyr,  Ja.  K. ;  na'tyur,  Scott; 
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iiE'tQr,  colloquially  n&'chdr,  Sm.  "There  is  a 
vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word,  as  if  written 
nater,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided." 
IVal&er],  n.  [L.  natura ;  nascor,  tuUtu,  to  be 
born  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  natura  ;  Fr.  tMture.] 

1.  The  system  of  created  things ;  the  creation  ; 
the  world  ;  the  universe. 

ir  their  dam  inny  be  judge,  the  young  «pei  are  the  moit 
beautil'ul  tliiiitrs  in  nature.  Olaui  ill. 


yaluir  and  ntilure'i  lawa  lay  hid  in  niffht; 
a  111  ■ 


l'oi>e, 
J'ope. 


Uod  aaid.  Let  N'cwtun  Iw;  and  all  wiu  light. 

And  look  through  ttalure.  up  to  nature'a  God. 
O,  how  can!it  tliou  renounce  the  tMMindlcsa  <ture 
Uf  charnia  whiuh  i.ature  to  her  votary  yieldal  ISeatlie. 

49-  *'  The  term  nature  is  used  sometimes  in  a  wid- 
er, sometimes  in  a  narrower  extension.  When  em- 
ployed In  its  most  extensive  inoanln)!,  it  embraces  the 
two  worlds  of  mind  and  matter.  Wlien  employed  in 
its  most  restricted  siunitication,  it  is  a  synonynio  for 
tlie  latter  only,  and  is  then  used  in  contradistinction 
to  the  former."     f/amilton. 

tf^  "  The  word  nature  has  been  used  in  two  senses  ; 
viz.,  actively  and  passively,  energetic  and  material. 
In  tlie  first  it  sifinilies  tlie  inward  principle  of  what- 
ever is  requisite  for  the  reality  of  a  thin);  as  existent. 
...  In  the  second  or  material  sense  of  the  word  nature, 
we  mean  by  it  the  sum  total  of  all  tilings,  so  far  as 
they  are  objects  of  our  senses,  and  consequently  of 
possible  experience,  —  tlie  aggregate  of  phenomena, 
whether  existing  for  our  outward  senses  or  for  our 
inner  sense."    Coleridge. 

2.  The  state,  properties,  or  essence  of  any 
particular  thing  or  class  of  things,  or  that  which 
constitutes  it  what  it  is.  "  The  nature  of 
brutes."  Wilkhis. 

Why  leaped  the  hills?  why  did  the  mountalna  ahake? 
What  ailed  them,  their  tixed  uaturfu  to  forsake?      Cowley. 

3.  The  soul  or  active  principle  of  the  universe ; 
the  creator,  author,  or  producer  of  things. 

Hear,  iVa<Kre,  hear  I    Dear  goddess,  hear!  ShaJ:. 

When  it  was  sold  to  Annxagoras,  The  Athenians  have 
condemned  you  to  die,  he  said,  And  Suture  them.       Jiacon. 

S(g-  "We  conceive  a  power  or  a  cause  distinct 
from  the  effects,  and  call  that  power  J^ature,  whicli 
at  other  times  we  call  God."    Smart. 

4S""  There  is  no  such  thing  as  what  men  com- 
monly call  the  course  of  nature,  or  tlie  power  of  nat- 
ure^ The  course  of  nature,  truly  and  properly  speak- 
ing, is  nothing  else  but  the  will  of  God  producing 
certain  effects  in  a  continued,  regular,  constant,  and 
uniform  manner,  —  which  course  or  manner  of  acting, 
beitig  in  every  movement  |)erfectly  arbitrary,  is  as 
easy  to  be  altered  at  any  time  as  to  be  preserved." 
Clarke. 

4.  The  established  or  regular  course  of  things. 

My  end 
Was  wrought  by  nattot,  not  by  vile  olfoiice.  Shak. 

5.  The  constitution,  regular  course,  or  appear- 
ances of  things. 

The  works,  whether  of  poets,  painters,  moralists,  or  histo- 
rians, which  are  built  upon  general  nature,  live  for  ever. 

Jiei/noldt. 

6.  The  constitution  or  aggregate  powers  of  a 
body,  especially  of  a  living  one. 

When  physicians  say  that  nature  is  strong.  Boyle. 

7.  Sort ;  kind ;  species  ;  particular  character. 
"A  dispute  of  this  nature.  Dryieii. 

8.  Adaptation  to  nature  ;  accordance  with,  or 
conformableness  to,  truth  or  reality. 

Only  nature  can  pleAse  those  tastes  which  are  unpnMudiced 
and  refined.  Jrlilimn. 

9.  Natural  affection  or  reverence.  Pope. 

10.  Temper;  disposition;  as,  "Good  nature." 

11.  An  intelligent  being. 

Tliat  reverence  which  is  due  to  a  superior  nature,    Adduson. 
Law  of  nature.    See  Law. 
Syn.  — See  Kind. 

I  f-NAT'VRE,  V.  a.  To  endow  with  natural  qual- 
ities. Gotcer. 

n  N.AT'rRED  (nat'yi.ird),  a.  Disposed  by  nature  ; 
having  a  nature  or  disposition  ;  —  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  ^ooArnatured,  \\\-natiired.  Johnson. 


|  +  N.\T'rRE-LESS,  a 
ure  ;  unnatural. 


Not  consonant  with  nat- 
MiUon. 

Naturalism. 


NAT'VR-l!?M,  n.    Naturalism,     [n.]     Dtinylison. 

lltNAT'liR-TsT  (nat'yv'-Tst),  n.    One  who  ascribes 
all  things  to  nature  ;  a  naturalist.  Boyle. 

tNA-TU'Rl-TY,  H.     The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  produced  by  nature.  Browne. 

tNAU'FRAijtE  (naw'frjj),  n.     [Fr. ;  L.  naufragi- 
wm.]     Shipwreck.  Bacon. 

tNAu  FRA-GOOS,  a.     {h.  naufragtM.\    Causing 
shipwreck.  Bp.  Taylor. 
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nAUGHT  (niwtV  n.  [M.  Goth,  nitcaiht;  A.  8. 
naumht,  nawiht,  nawht,  nanfU,  na/it,  noht ;  yie, 
not,  and  iruht,  iri/it,  a  wight,  a  whit,  any  thing, 
aught ;  Old  Gcr.  niotciht,  iiiewet,  niwit,  niuwvt, 
nic/it,  niht,  nicht,  niet,  nit,  nitU ;  Ger.  nichtii.] 
Nothing;  —  often  written  nought,  to  distinguish 
it  from  naught,  adj.  "  Naught  but  truth."  Shak. 
Tu  .let  at  nau/rkt,  to  regard  or  esteem  as  of  no  value  ; 
to  despise.  '*  Why  dost  thou  tet  at  nauj[ht  thy  broth- 
er .»  "  Rum.  xiv.  JO, 

•NAUGHT  (nawt),  a.  Of  no  value;  worthless;  bad; 
naughty  ;  vile  ;  base.  "  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught, 
saith  the  buyer."  Prov.  xx.  14. 

NAugHT  (nlwt),  ad.    In  no  degree ;  not  at  all. 

nAUGH'TI-LY  (naw't?-l9),  ad.  In  a  naughty 
manner  ;  wickedly  ;  perversely.  Ulutk. 

NAUGH'TJ-Nfiss  (naw't?-n«s),M.  1.  Wickedness; 

badness  ;  iniquity  ;  vice. 

Transgressors  shall  be  taken  in  thehr  own  naughtinen. 

troi:  xir.  10. 

2.  Slight  wickedness,  as  of  children  ;  per- 
verseness ;  forwardness.  Johnson. 

tNAL'GHT'LY,  ad.     Naughtily.       Mir.  for  Mag. 

NAUGII'TY  (naw't?),  a.  1.  Worthless;  bad. 
"  Naughty  figs."  Jer.  xxiv.  2. 

2.  Unfit ;  unfavorable.  "  A  naughty  night  to 
swim  in."  Sliak. 

3.  Wicked  ;  sinful ;  corrupt. 

A  naughty  person,  a  wicked  man,  walketh  with  a  froward 
mouth.  Prov.  vi.  12. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  lieamsl 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  nauyhty  world.  Slial: 

4.  Mischievous  ;  perverse  ;  froward.  Dryden. 
4^  "  ft  is  now  seldom  used  but  in  the  latter  sense 

in  s|>eaking  to  children,  or  in   ludicrous  censure." 
Smart. 

nAu'LA^E,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  vaD.av ;  vaBj,  a  ship.] 
Money  paid  for  passage  in  a  ship,  [u.]    Bailey. 

NAU'.MA-CnY  (naw'm?-ke),  n.  [Gr.  vau^nv/n  ; 
vavi,  a  .ship,  and  /i«;t<?,  a  combat ;  L.  naumachia ; 
Fr.  niumachie.'] 

1.  A  naval  combat ;  —  generally  applied  to  a 
mock  naval  combat.  Lovelace. 

2.  {Romin  Ant.)  The  representation  of  a  sea- 
fight  :  —  the  place  where  such  engagements  were 
e.\hibited.  W.  Smith. 

NAuS'CO-PY,  n.  [Fr.  nawicopie ;  Gr.  infj,  a  ship, 
and  OKOTtldi,  to  look  at.]  The  art  of  discovering 
the  approach  of  ships  at  a  distance.  Maty. 

NAU'S^-A  (naw'sh?-?),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  vnvala  ; 
vaZf,  a  s"hip  ;  It.  nausea  ;  !■  r.  nausve.']  Seasick- 
ness; sickness  of  the  stomach;  inclination  to 
vomit ;  qualm ;  loathing  ;  disgust.  Dodsley. 

NAU'S5-ANT  (naw'she-Snt),  n.  {Med.)  A  sub- 
stance that  e.xcites  nausea.  Dunglison. 


NAU'Sg-ATE  (naw'she-at),  r.  n.    [L.  n 
seat  us;  nausea;  It.  nnu-seare.]    [t.  N 


nausea,  7iau- 

AfSEATEO ; 

pp.  NArsEATi.vo,  NAiSEATEi).]'  To  fcel  incli- 
nation to  vomit ;  to  grow  squeamish  ;  to  feel 
disgust. 

We  arc  apt  to  nmineate  at  very  good  meat,  when  we  know 
that  an  ill  cook  did  dress  it  Heynold*. 

NAd'sp-ATE  (naw'sh?-at),  v.  a.     1.  To  loathe; 

to  reject  with  disgust ;  to  abhor ;  to  abominate. 

Many  [dishes]  are  cried  up  in  one  age  which  are  decried 
and  nauseated  in  another.  Brmene. 

2    To  make  to  vomit ;  to  sicken.        Dryden. 
3.  To  affect  with  disgust. 

He  let  go  his  hold  ...  as  if  he  were  natneated.  S>r(ft, 

NAu'SP-AT-I.\G  (n&w'Bb?-St-ing),  ;>.  a.  Exciting 
nausea  or  disgust. 

NAU-S^-A'TION  (naw-8li?-B'shun),  n.  The  art  of 
nauseating  ;  a  loathing  ;  disgust.  Bp.  Hall. 

NAu'S^-A-TTVE  (naw'sh?-9-tIv),  a.  Exciting 
pausea  ;  nauseous,     [k.]  Bailey. 

NAu'SEOI  S  (naw'shvs),a.  [h.  nauseostis ;  nausea, 
nausea  ;  It.  ii;  Sp.  nauaeoso.']  Exciting  or  pro- 
ducing nausea ;  loathsome;  disgusting.  ".Nnt/- 
seotts  and  unwholesome  weeds."  Walah. 

NAit'SEOIS-LY  (iiaw'shuB-l?),  ad.  Loathsomely; 
disgustingly. "  Dryden. 

NAU'SEOVS-NftSS  (naw'8hu«-n«s),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  nauseous ;  loathsomeness.        Dryden. 

NAU  TJC,         /  a.    [Gr.  vavTiK6i ;  va(jriK,  a  sailor; 
NAU'T(-CAL,  )  vati,  a  ship  ;    L.  nauticut ;    It.  if 


NAVIGATE 

Sp.  nautico ;  Fr.  nautiqtte.']  Pertaining  to  sail, 
ors,  or  to  navigation  ;  naval ;  marine  ;  maritime. 
Syn.  —  J^autical  (I>.  mauta,  a  *ailur)  aigniAe*  b* 
longing  to  a  «ailor,nr  to  navigation  ;  maritime  and  mm. 
Tine  {\..mare.m>tk)  signify  belonging  to  llie  aea  ;  natal 
(U.  naru,  a  ahip)  aignitiex  In-longing  to  a  ship.  A'aa- 
tieat  is  a  ariuntilic  term,  relating  to  navigation.  A*aa. 
lical  instruction,  akill,  calnilationa,  table*,  almanac  i 
maritime  town,  country,  lawa  ;  murine  slurea  ;  natj 
officers,  uniform,  force,  taclica. 

NAu'TJ-LiTE.n.  (Geol.)  A  fossil  nauUlus.  P.Cyc. 

NAu'T|-lOs,  h.;  pi.  L.  yiu'Tftl;  Eng.  nAu'ti- 
lOs-i;^.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ynvrl).o(;  vairrn,  a  sailor.] 
(Conch.)  A  genus  of  tetrabranchiate,  cephalop- 
odous  moUusks,  having  a  chambered  shell  with 
simple  septa,  perforated  in  the  centre,  concave 
towards  the  outlet  of  the  shell,  and  with  the  last 
chamber  the  largest,  and  containing  the  body  of 
the  animal.  Braude. 

NA'VAL,  a.  [L.  naralia;  naria  (Gr.  faht),  a  ship; 
It.  natale  ;  Sp.  A  Fr.  naval.] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  ships.  "The  first 
naval  triuinph."  Hnltigh. 

2.  Consisting  of  ships;  as,  "A  naco/ force." 
Syn.  —  See  Nautical. 

\ii^'\^h^,n.pl.   Naval  affairs.    Ld.  Clarendon. 

NA'VARCH,  n.  [Gr.  vnlap^of;  vnDj,  a  ship,  and 
af)^u,  to  command ;  L.  uararchua.]  The  com- 
mander of  a  fleet  in  ancient  Greece,     Mitford. 

NA'VAR£;H-Y,  n.  \Qr.  vavapyia,  the  office  of  a 
navarch. — ^See  Navahch.]  The  science  of 
managing  ships  ;  navigation.         Sir  H'.  Petty. 

NAVE,  n.  [A.  S.  nafu,  nafa;  Dut.  nate;  Ger. 
nabe  ;  Dan.  nav  ;  Sw.  naf.] 

1.  The  centre  or  middle  part  of  a  wheel,  into 
which  the  end  of  the  axletree  is  inserted,  and 
from  which  the  spokes  radiate.  Shak. 

2.  The  middle  or  body  of  a  church,  extending 
from  the  inner  door  from  the  choir,  being  the 
part  between  the  side  aisles  or  wings.     Ayliffe. 

NA'VEL  (na'vl).  «■  [A.  S.  nafela,  nafol;  Ger. 
nabel ;  Dan.  navle  ;  Sw.  najie  ;  Icel.  nabli,  tmfii. 
—  Gr.  dfiipaXo, ;  L.  umbilicus.  —  Sansc.  nabJii.} 
{Anat.)  A  round  cicatrix  in  the  centre  of  the 
abdomen,  which,  being  an  aperture  in  the  fa>tus, 
afforded  passage  to  the  umbilical  cord. Dung liaon. 

NA'VEL— G.\LL,  n.  A  gall  or  bruise  on  a  horse's 
back,  over  against  the  navel.  Johnson. 

NA 'YELLED  (na'vid),  a.  Having  a  fiavel.  Byron. 

NA' VEL-STRInG,  n.  The  umbilical  cord.  Dryden. 

NA'VEL-WORT  (na'vl-wUrt),  »i.  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  succulent  plants  ;   Cotyledon.  Loudon. 

N.l'VEW  (ni'vu),  n.  [A.  S.  ntepe.  —  L.  napua  ;  It, 
napo ;  Sp.  na)}0 ;  Old  Fr.  nareau ;  Fr.  naret.] 
A  plant  resembling  the  turnip,  but  smaller,  and 
with  a  spindle-shaped  root ;  Braaaica  napua ;  — 
sometimes  called  French  turnip.  Miller, 

NA-Vlc'y-L.\R,  a.  [L.  nnricuktris ;  nacicula,  dim. 
of  naria,  a  ship  ;  Fr.  nat:iculaireJ]        ^^ 

1.  Relating  to  boats.  Bailey,  "" 

2.  {Atuit.  &  Bot.)   Shaped  like  a 
boat ;  cymhiform. 

.Wiricular  bone,  the  first  Imne  of  the  first  row  of  the 
wrist :  —  the  iMine  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  astragalus 
and  inner  p.irt  uf  the  foot  ;  M-aphoid  bone.  Duntlison. 

NAV-|-G.\-BIl'|-TY,  n.  Navigableness.   Ed.  Rev. 

NAV"I-G.\-BLE,  a.  [L.  nariqabilia  ;  narigo,  nari' 
qare,  to  sail ;  Fr.  navigable.  —  See  Navigate.] 
That  may  be  navigated,  or  passed  in  vessels. 
"  Navig.tble  rivers."  Raleigh. 

NAv'l-G.>-BLE-.Nf:s?,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  navigable.  Bailey. 

NAV'I-G.A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  navigable  manner;  so 
as  to  be  navigated.  Wright. 

NAv'1-G.\NT,  n.     A  navigator.  Uackluyt. 

NAv'I-G.ATE,  r.  w.  [L.  narigo,  narigatua;  naria, 
a  ship,  and  ago,  to  lead,  to  direct ;  It.  narigart; 
Sp.  navegar  ;   Fr.  naviguer.]     [i.  xavioatew  ; 

pp.    NAvioATIXO,     VAVIOATED.J      To    guide    or 

direct  the  course  of  a  vessel  or  vessels  over  the 
water;  to  pass  by  water;  to  sail. 

The  rhvnicians  narifffUed  to  the  f  ztrrmiliea  of  the  we«t- 
em  orean.  Arfmthmot. 

NA  V'I-gAte,  r.  a.  1.  To  pass  on  or  over  in  a 
vessel  or  vessels ;  to  sail  on  or  over. 
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NAVIGATION 

Drosus,  the  father  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  was  the  first 
who  navigcUed  the  northern  ocean.  ArbiUhnot. 

2.  To  Steer  or  manage  in  sailing ;  to  guide  or 
direct  the  course  of,  as  a  vessel.  Wright. 

NAV-l-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  navigatio ;  It.  naviga- 
zioue  ;  Sp.  navigacion  ;  Fr.  navigation.^ 

1.  The  act  or  the  art  of  navigating. 

The  loadstone  is  that  great  help  to  navigation.         Bacon. 

2.  An  art  or  science  by  which  a  mariner  is 
taught  to  conduct  his  ship  from  one  place  to 
another.  Brande. 

3.  Ships  collectively,     [n.] 

Though  the  yeasty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up.  Sliak. 

NiV'l-GA-TOR,  n.  1.  One  who  navigates;  a 
sailor ;  a  seaman.  Temple. 

2.  A  laborer  employed  upon  earth-work  cut- 
tings for  railways,  &c. ;  a  navvy.        Simmonds. 

NA-VI9'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  navis,  a  ship,  and  gero, 
to  bear.]     Capable  of  floating  vessels.     Blount. 

NAv'VY,  n.  [A  corruption  of  navigator.]  A  la- 
borer "who  works  upon  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments for  railways,  &c. ;  a  digger.  Wright. 

NA'VY,  n.     [L.  navis,  a  ship,  from  Gr.  vaDj.] 
1.'  A  fleet  of  ships. 

The  navy  of  Hiram  brought  gold  from  Ophir.      1  Kings  x.  11. 

2.  All  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  a  nation. 

The  first  ship,  properly  so  called,  of  the  British  navj/,  was 
built  by  Henry  VII.  BranUe. 

3.  The  officers  and  men  belonging  to  the 
ships  of  war  of  a  nation.  Smart. 

NA'VY-BOARD,  n.  The  court  of  admiralty  ;  a 
board  of  navy  commissioners.  Mead. 

tNAWL,  n.    An  awl.  Fotherbg. 

NAY,  ad.    [A.  S.  na,  ne.  —  See  No.] 

1.  A  word  of  negation  or  refusal ;  no ;  — now 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  no. 

Whilst  one  says  only  yea,  and  t'other  nay.  Denham. 

2.  Not  only  so,  but  more  ;  a  word  of  amplifi- 
cation ;  as,  "  I  think,  nay,  I  am  sure,  it  is  so." 

Syn. —  See  Indeed. 

fNAY,  n.    Denial;  refusal.  Radcliffe. 

t  NAY,  V.  a.    To  refuse.  Holinshed. 

t  N.\ Y'WARD,  n.    Tendency  to  denial.         Shak. 

t NAY' WORD   (-wurd),   n.      1.  A  proverbial   re- 
proach ;  a  by-word.  Shak. 
2.  A  watwi-word.                                       Shak. 

NAZ-A-RENE',  n.  [Gr.  Nofopijvrfj  ;  Na^np/a,  Naz- 
areth.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Nazareth,  or  a  follower  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  a  Christian  ;  —  a  term  used 
by  the  Jews  in  contempt.  "  A  ringleader,  of  the 
sect  of  the  Nazarenes."  Acts  xxiv.  5. 

2.  (Theol.)  One  of  those  Christians  who, 
about  A.  D.  66,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Jewish  war,  are  said  to  have  retired  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Pella,  on  account  of  their  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  Mosaic  law.  Eden. 

NAZ'A-RITE,  n.      [Heb.  ^T3,   to  separate   one's 

self.]  A  Jew  who,  by  certain  acts  of  self-denial, 
consecrated  himself,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to 
the  service,  worship,  and  honor  of  God.  Num.  vi. 

NAZ'A-RiT-i§M,  n.  The  doctrines  or  the  practice 
of  the  Nazarites.  Wright. 

NAZE,  n.  [A.  S.  ntes.  See  Ness.]  A  promon- 
tory ;  a  clirt";  a  headland.  SmaH. 

fNE  (iiS  or  ne),  arf.  [A. S.]  Neither;  not.  Spenser. 

NE-A-C6'MI-AN,  a.  {Geol.)  Noting  a  group  of 
rocks  in  the  cretaceous  system.  St.  John. 

tNEAF  (nef),  n.    [Icel.  hc/.]    Afist;neif.   Shak. 

NEAL  (nel),  v.  a.     [A.  S.  aneelan,  to  kindle.]     \i. 

NEALED  ;  pp.  NEALING,  NEALED.]      To  temper, 

as  glass  or  metals,  by  heat ;  to  mneal.    Boyle. 

NEAL  (nel),  v.  n.  To  be  tempered  by  heat ;  to  be 
annealed,     [k.]  Bacon. 

NEAP,  n.    [See  Nape.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  supporting  the  fore  part 
of  a  loaded  car  or  wagon  ;  a  nape.        HoUmoiy. 

2.  Draught-pole  of  a  cart  or  wagon ;  —  also 
written  lutep.   [Local,  Eng.  and  U.  S.]    Wright. 

NEAP  (nSp),  a.    [A.  S.  nep."]    Noting  the  lowest 
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tides  in  the  month,  occurring  when  the  attractions 
of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
are  exerted  in  directions  perpendicular  to  each 
other,  or  about  four  or  five  days  before  the  new 
and  full  moons  ;  —  opposed  to  spring-tides.  — 
Written  also  weep.  Brande. 

NEAP,  n.     A  neap-tide,     [ii.]  HakewiU. 

NEAPED  (nept),  a.  (Naut.)  Left  aground  by  the 
tide,  as  a  ship  ;  —  particularly,  left  aground  on 
the  height  of  the  spring-tide,  so  that  she  cannot 
be  floated  till  the  return  of  the  next  spring-tide ; 
beneaped.  Dana. 

NE-A-p6l'|-TAn,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  an  in- 
habitant of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Shak. 

NE-A-POL'J-TAN,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  Naples. 
"  Neapolitan  troops."  P.  Cyc. 

NEAP'-TIdE,  n.  One  of  the  lowest  tides  in  the 
month.  —  Sec  Neap.  Crabb. 

NEAR  (ner),  a.  [A.  S.  neah,  neh  ;  comp.  nearra  ; 
sup.  nyg/ist,  neahst :  —  Dut.  wa  ;  Ger.  nahe ; 
Dan.  neer ;  Sw.  tiiira  ;  Icel.  ««.] 

1.  Not'  far  distant  in  place,  time,  or  degree  ; 
not  far  removed  ;  nigh ;  neighboring ;  adjacent. 

2.  Closely  related  or  allied  by  blood.  "  I  am 
thy  near  kinsman."  Ruth  iii.  12. 

3.  Closely  attached ;  intimate  ;  familiar.  "  His 
kinsmen  and  wear  friends."  Acts  x.  24. 

4.  Close  ;  not  free,  or  rambling. 

Hannibal  Caro's.  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearei>t,  the  most 
poetical,  and  the  most  sonorous  of  translations  of  the  ^ncid. 

Di-ydcn. 

5.  Short ;  direct ;  straight.     "  Nearest  way." 

6.  Affecting  ;  touching  ;  dear. 

a  matter  of  so  great  and  near  concernment.         Locke. 

7.  Close ;  parsimonious.  "  A  near,  and  hard, 
and  bucking  chapman.'  Hales. 

8.  Next  to  the  rider  about  to  mount,  or  to 
the  driver  afoot ;  left ;  —  opposed  to  off";  as, 
"  The  near  side  " ;  "  The  near  horse  in  a  team." 

Syn. —  JVear  is  less  definite  than  clone.  Houses 
may  be  near  to  each  other,  witliout  being  close.  A 
near  relation  :  near  home  ;  a  near  or  nigh  place  ;  a 
dear  or  familiar  friend  ;  an  intimate  acquaintance  ;  a 
close  connection. 

"  JVear  (Teutonic  nmchcr)  and  next  (Teutonic  JiacAst) 
are  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  of  the 
same  adjective.  J^Tear  has  corruptly  become  positive. 
My  next  neighbor,  my  near  neighbor,  my  nigh  neigh- 
bor, describe  the  superlative,  the  secondary,  and  the 
less  definite  degree  of  contiguity."  tVm.  Taylor. 

NEAR,  ad.     1.  Almost ;  within  a  little  ;  nearly. 

jVear  abgut  the  yearly  value  of  the  land.  Locke. 

2.  Closely,  as  by  birth  or  alliance. 

The  Earl  of  Arniagnac,  near  knit  to  Charles.  Shak. 

NEAR  (ner),  prep.  At  no  great  distance  from  ; 
close  to  ;  nigh.    "  He  is  near  the  city."     Riley. 

NEAR,  V.  a.  [i.  neared  ;  pp.  neaiung,  neared.] 
To  come  or  draw  near  ;  to  approach.  "  That 
lord  that  nears  you."  Heytcood. 

NEAR,  V.  n.  To  draw  near;  —  a  nautical  expres- 
sion ;  as,  "The  vessels  neared  fast." 

NEAR'-COM-ING,  a.     Coming  soon.        Fairfax. 

NEAR'-LEGGED  (-l«gd),  a.  Travelling  with  the 
feet  too  near  togetKer  so  as  to  interfere,  as  a 
horse.  Shak. 

NEAR'LY,  ad.     1.  At  no  great  distance. 

2.  closely ;  intimately  ;  as,  '*  Nearly  related." 

3.  Parsimoniously  ;  penuriously.       Johtison. 

4.  Almost ;  within  a  little  ;  well  nigh. 

NEAR'NgSS,  n.  1.  State  of  being  near;  small 
distance;  adjoining;  —  opposed  to  remoteness. 

2.  Close  alliance  by  blood  or  affection.  Bacon. 

3.  Parsimony  ;  penuriousness. 

It  shows  in  the  king  a  neameAi,  but  yet  with  a  kind  of  just- 
ness. So  tlicsc  little  grains  of  gold  and  silver  helped  not  a 
little  to  make  up  the  great  heap.  Bacon. 

NEAR'-SIGHT-^D  (ner'slt-ed),  a.  Seeing  but  a 
short  distance  ;  short-sighted.  Goldsmith. 

NEAR'-SIgHT-5D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
near-sighted.  Sat.  Mag. 

NEAR'-USH-5R-1NG,  a.  Advancing  from  no  great 
distance.  Milton. 

NEAT  (nSt),  n.  [A.  S.  neat,  nyten,  niten,  cattle  ; 
Dan.M  fi?;  Icel.waw^;  Sw.  «;;<;  Sicot.  nolt,nowt; 
Old  Eng.  notU.  —  Ihre  derives  it  from  A.  S.  neo- 
tan,  niotan,  nyttian,  to  make  use  of ;    Richard- 
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son,  from  hnitan,  to  butt  or  strike  with  the 
horns.]  Animals  of  the  bovine  genus,  as  cows, 
oxen,  &c. 

The  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf 
Are  all  called  neat.  Shak. 

His  droves  of  asses,  camels,  herds  of  neut, 
And  flocks  of  sheep.  Sandj/s. 

4gj=  Very  seldom  used  for  a  single  animal,  except 
in  such  phrases  as,  "  A  neat's  tongue,"  "  A  neat's 
foot,"  &c. 

NEAT  (net),  a.  [L.  nitidus  ;  It.  netto;  Fr.  net. — 
Dut.  net ;  Sw.  natto.l 

1.  Clean ;  entirely  free  from  dirt ;  tidy ;  as, 
"  The  apartments  are  kept  neat." 

2.  Cleanly  ;  scrupulously  avoiding  dirt ;  nice 
in  regard  to  cleanliness  ;  as,  "  A  neat  cook." 

3.  Pure ;  without  adulteration ;  unmixed ;  net. 
"Our  old  wine,  neat."  Chapman. 

4.  Without  extraneous  ornaments ;  in  good 
taste ;  chaste ;  trim. 

The  thoughts  are  plain, . .  .  the  expression  humble,  yet  as 
pure  as  the  language  will  afford)  neat,  but  not  florid;  easy, 
and  yet  lively.  J'ope. 

5.  Clever;  cunning;  adroit,     [r.] 

By  thy  leave,  my  neat  scoundrell.  B.  Jonson. 

6.  Clear  ;  after  every  deduction ;  net ;  as, 
"  Neat  weight."     [In  this  sense  written  tiet.] 

NEAT'-CAT-TLE,  n.    Cows,  oxen,  &c. 

NEAT'— HERD,  n.  [A.  S.  neathyrde  ;  neat,  cattle, 
and  hyrde,  a  keeper.]  One  who  has  the  care  of 
cattle.  Tusser. 

t  NEAT— HOUSE,  n.  A  house  for  cows.  Massinger. 

tNEAT'|-FY,  ».  a.    To  make  neat.        Chapman. 

NEAT'-LAND,  n.  Land  granted  or  let  to  yeoman- 
ry. Crabb. 

NEAT'LY,  ad.     In  a  neat  manner.  Pope. 

NEAT'N^SS,  n.   The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 

neat ;  spruceness  ;  cleanliness.  Bacon. 

NEAT'R^SS,  n.  A  female  who  takes  care  of 
cattle;  a  female  neat-herd,    [r.]  Warner. 

NEAT'S'-FOOT  (-fut),  n.  The  foot  of  an  ox,  cow, 
&c.  —  See  Neat. 
JVeat's-foot  oil,  oil  obtained  by  boiling  calves'  feet. 

Brande. 

NEB,  n.  [A.  S.  neb ;  Belg.  nebbe ;  Dut.  neb,  sneb ; 
Ger.  schnabel;  Dan.  nffft  ;  lce\.  neib ,  nef ;  Sw. 
lUif;  Scot.  ne6.] 

1.  The  nose  ;  the  mouth.  Shak. 

2.  The  beak  or  bill  of  a  bird  ;  nib.  Jamieson. 

NE'BfL,  n.  [Heb.  il33 ;  Gr.  v60?.a  ;  L.  nabliu?n.] 
Among  the  Hebrews,  a  large  stringed  instru- 
ment of  the  harp  kind.  Kitto. 

NEB'-NEB,  n.  The  East  Indian  name  for  the 
rind  of  the  fruit  of  Mimosa  cineraria;  —  also 
called  bablah.  Ure. 

JVEB'U-L4,n.;  'pi.  n&b'jj-lm.  [L.,  mist,  fog  \ 
Gr.  vi<pog;  vi^O.ri,  a  cloud.] 

1.  (Astron.)  A  faint,  misty  appearance  among 
the  stars,  itself  often  resolved  by  the  telescope 
into  innumerable'  stars. 

The  Galaxy  or  Milky  Way  presents  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  large  nebtdije.  Olmsted. 

2.  (Med.)  A  slight  speck  on  the  cornea:  — a 
mist  or  cloud  suspended  in  the  urine.  Dunglison. 

NEB'y-LAR,  a.    Pertaining  to  nebula;. 

JVebular  hvpothesis,  or  nebular  theory,  a  hypothesis 
advanced  by  Laplace,  which  supposes  the  gradnal 
formation  of  planets  from  nebulous  matter.    Uerschel. 

NfiB'ULE,  w.     1.  t  A  little  cloud.  Chaucer. 

2.  {Arch.)  An  ornament 

of  a  zigzag  form,  but  with-  ~~~ 

out  angles,  common  in 
Saxon  and  Norman  build- 
ings. Francis. 

NEB-U-LOSE',  a.     Nebulous,     [r.] 

NEB-IT-L6s'1-TY,  n.    [L.  nebulositas.]    The  state 

or  the  quality  of  being  nebulous.        Phil.  Mag. 

NEB'U-LOUS,  a.  [L.  nebulosus ;  nebula,  mist,  fog.] 

1.'  Cloudy  ;  misty  ;  hazy.  Johmon. 

2.  (Astroti.)  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a 

nebula. 

J>rebulous  starif,  stars  concentrically  surrounded  by 

a  circular  disk  or  atmosphere  of  faint  light.  Herschel 

NER'U-LOrS-NESS,   n.      Mistiness;   cloudiness; 

nebulosity.  Bp.  Gauden. 


Derham. 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscurt ;  fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    h£iR,   HFR  ; 
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NfeC-pS-SA'RI- AN,  n.  An  advocate  of  the  doctrine 
of  philosophical  necessity ;  a  necessitarian  ;  — 
opposed  to  libertarian.  I'rientUy. 

The  only  queatlon  in  ilitpute  between  tlic  ailvneatei  of 
phiUMopliical  liberty  and  tiw  iiecftnanaiw  ia  thin— whethtT 
voliliun  can  tul(v  place  iude|H:ii<lcutly  ol  niutivv.       JJiUiam. 

Klc:(;-^S-S\'R\-A^,  a.  Of,  or  pertuiiung  to,  the 
necessarians.     "  Necessarian  views."     Brande, 

N£<;;'6«-SA-R|E§  (-rin),  n.pl.  Things  necessary 
or  indispensable;  things  not  only  convenient, 
but  needful.  Locke. 

Syn. J^Ttcesiiaries  of  life  ;  neetssilies  of  nature. 

Nfi^'gS-SA-RI-LY,  ad.  1.  By  necessity;  so  as 
not  possibly  to  "be  otherwise  ;  consequently. 

2.  Indispensably ;  so  as  not  to  be  omitted, 
and  the  end  attained.  Hooker. 

Nfec'ps-SA-Rl-NESS,  w.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  necessary.  Johnson. 

NfiygS-SA-RV,  a.  [L.  necessarius  ;  necesse,  un- 
avoidable; lie,  not,  and  cedo,cessiis,  to  go  away  ; 
It.  4r  Sn.  necessario ;  Fr.  ni;cessaire.'\ 

1.  That  must  be  ;  that  cannot  but  be ;  inev- 
itable ;  unavoidable. 

Death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come  when  it  will  come.  S/iak. 

2.  That  cannot  be  omitted,  and  the  end  at- 
tained ;  indispensable  ;  requisite  ;  essential. 

A  certain  liind  of  temper  ia  neceAVini  to  the  pleasure  and 
quiet  of  our  minds,  consequently  to  our  happincsa;  and  that 
it,  holinciw  and  goodness.  2'UIoUoh. 

3.  Acting  from  necessity  or  compulsion ;  — 
opposed  to .//-ee ;  as,  "Some  philosophers  sup- 
pose man  to  be  a  necessary  agent." 

4.  Decisive  by  inevitable  consequence ;  con- 
clusive.    "  By  any  necessary  inference."  White. 

Syn.  —  M'ecessary  is  a  term  of  extensive  applica- 
tion. Tilings  may  be  necensary  in  the  course  of  nature ; 
as  it  is  necegsarg  for  all  men  once  to  die,  deatli  being 
necfisary,  inenitable,  or  unanoidable.  Food  is  neces- 
sary or  essential  for  the  support  of  life  ;  it  is  necessary 
or  reqaisite  to  obey  the  laws,  or  to  do  one's  duly.  In 
a  matter  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  it  may  be  expedient  to 
seek  for  wise  counsel.  One  may  manage  to  do  with- 
out what  is  needful.,  but  what  Is  ne^cessary  is  indispen- 
sable, and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  or  omitted. 

Nfeg'gS-SA-RY,  n.  ;  pi.  NECESSARIES. 

1.  Sorriething  necessary  or  indispensable  ;  — 
commonly  usetl  in  the  plural. 

2.  A  necessary  house  ;  a  privy.      Swinburne. 
Syn.  — See  Necessaries. 

NP-c6s-SJ-TA'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  maintains  the 
doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity ;  a  neces- 
sarian.—  See  Necessarian.  Smart. 

Ng-CfiS'Sl-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  necessitas,  necessita- 
tis, necessity.]  [i.  necessitated  ;  pp.  neces- 
sitating, NECESSITATED.] 

1.  To  bring  to  the  necessity  of  doing  any 
thing ;  to  compel ;  to  force ;  to  oblige. 

The  Marqnis  of  Newcastle,  being  pressed  on  both  sides, 
was  neceim'lalrd  to  draw  all  his  anny  into  York.     Clarendon. 

2.  To  render  necessary  or  indispensable. 

This  renders  his  poi-ms  . . .  less  grave  and  majestic,  and 
.  ■ .  necetuilates  the  frequent  use  of  a  lower  style.  J'ojie. 

N5-c6s-S|-TA'TION,  n.  The  state  of  not  being 
free,  but  subject  to  necessity. 

Free  from  necessitation,  I  say,  no  man  can  be.         Ifo'ihes. 

tNf-CES'Sl-TlED  (-tid),  a.     Necessitous.    Shak. 

N^-CfiS'SI-TOfjS,  a.  [Fr.  fi^cessiteux.]  Being  in 
want  of  necessaries  ;  needy  ;  poor.  "  Necessi- 
tous heirs  and  penurious  parents."     Arbuthnot. 

Np-CES'SI-TOUS-NfiSS,  n.  Pressing  want;  need; 
poverty ;  necessity.  Burnet. 

tN(:-c6s'8|-T0DE,  n.  [L.  necessitudo;  necesse, 
necessary.]     Necessitousness.  Hale. 

N5-Cf:s'Sl-TY,  n.  [L.  necessitas  ;  It.  necessity  ; 
Sp.  necesidnd ;  Fr.  U'cessiti.'] 

1.  Irresistible  force  ;  compulsion  ;  fatality. 

Secetsilti  and  chance 
Approach  not  mes  and  what  1  will  ia  fate.  Milton. 

2.  State  of  beinar  necessary ;   indispensablc- 

ness ;  indispcnsability. 

We  see  the  necesxily  of  an  augmentation  to  bring  the  ene- 
my to  reason.  AMimn. 

3.  Inevitable  consequence. 

Oood  nature,  or  beneficence  and  candor,  1»  the  product  of 
richt  reason,  which  of  necesnily  will  give  allowance  to  the 
ftiliuga  of  others.  Drydat. 

4.  Pressing  want  or  need;  urgency. 


We  are  fint  to  eonfult  our  own  ntctultlt$\  trat  then  th* 
neeemlles  of  our  neighbors  have  a  Christian  right  to  a  part 
of  what  we  have  to  spare.  L'KtliOHut. 

6.  Something  necessary  or  indispensable  ;  — 
commonly  usea  in  the  plural. 

These  should  be  hours  for  iiecemiliei. 

Not  lor  delights.  Shak. 

Dig-  "  Logical  necessity  in  that  which,  according  to 
the  lurins  of  llie  pro|>OHitioii,  cannot  but  be.  Thus  it 
is  necessary  that  man  Im)  a  rational  animal,  tterause 
these  are  the  terms  in  which  he  is  defined.  —  Moral 
necessity  is  that  without  which  the  etfecl  cannot  well 
be,  Nlthoiigh,  absolutely  s|)eaking,  it  may.  A  man 
who  is  lame  is  under  a  moral  necessity  to  use  some 
help,  but  absolutely  he  may  not.  —  I'liysical  necessity 
is  when  a  thing  is  necessary  according  to  physical 
causes. —  Metaphysical  necessity  is  when  the  contrary 
cannot  be  conceded,  as  that  a  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part."    Fleming. 

Syn.  —  JVecejisity  is  more  prc'^siiig  than  nee4l.  .Ne- 
cessity forces  us  to  act  for  ourselves  ;  in  our  need  wo 
re<|uire  the  assistance  of  others.  A  time  of  nee<<;  a 
case  of  necessity.  "  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  in- 
deed." "  JYecfirfity  has  no  law. "  Tlie  necessities  of 
our  nature  ;  the  necessaries  of  life.  Habit  and  desire 
create  necessities  ;  but  nature  requires  only  necessaries. 
—  See  Destiny,  Occasion.  ^ 

NfiCK,  n.     [A.  S.  hnecca,  necca;    Dut.  nek  ;    Old 
Ger.  tiac;  Ger.  nacken  ;  Dan.  luikke;  Sw.  nacke.'\ 

1.  That  part  of  an  animal's  body  between  the 
head  and  the  trunk.  Browne. 

2.  Any  part  corresponding  to  the  neck  of  an 
animal  in  things  inanimate  ;  as,  '*  The  neck  of 
a  bottle" ;  "  The  neck  of  a  violin." 

The  access  of  the  town  was  only  by  a  neck  of  land.  Bacon. 

3.  (Bat.)  The  point  of  junction  between  the 
root  and  the  stem.  Gray. 

J^cck  of  a  column  or  capital,  (.^rch.)  that  part  of  a 
column  between  the  annulet  of  the  capital  and  the 
astragal  at  the  top  of  the  shaft.  Brande. —J^uk  and 
neck,{fforse-racin!f.)  even  ;  one  as  far  advanced  as  the 
other. — Jl  stiff  neck,  haughtiness;  arrogance;  obsti- 
nacy. "  Spoak  not  with  a  stiff  neck.^^  P^.  Ixxv.  5.  — 
To  harden  or  stiffen  the  neck,  to  grow  haughty,  olwti- 
nato,  perverse,  or  rebellious.  JVeh.  ix.  29.  —  To  tread 
on  the  neck  of,  to  crush  in  subjection  ;  to  tyrannize 
over  ;  to  oppress  ;  —  alluding  to  Josh.  x.  24.  ScoU.  — 
7*0  break  the  neck  of,  to  kill ;  to  destroy.  Johnson. 


tNECK'A-TEE,  M.     A  neckerchief. 


Johnson. 


NECK'-BEEF,  n.  The  coarse  flesh  of  the  neck  of 
cattle.     "  Cheap  as  neck-bee/."  Swift. 

n£ck'-CLOTH,  }i.  A  cloth  or  handkerchief  for 
the  neck  ;  a  neckerchief.  Gay. 

NECKED  (n6k'od  or  n«kt),  a.  Having  a  neck  ;  — 
used  in  composition.  "  StiW-necked.  '    Denham. 

NECK'gR-CHlEF  (nfik'er-chlO,  n.  A  kerchief  for 
the  neck  ;  a  cravat.  •    Stow. 

NECK'-HAND'KgR-CHlEF  (-liang'k?r-chTO,  n.  A 
handkerchief  worn  on  the  neck  ;  a  cravat.  Ash. 

NftCK'LACE,  n.  An  ornamental  chain,  or  string 
of  beads,  &c.,  worn  round  the  neck.  Pope. 

NfiCK'LACED  (-last),  a.  Wearing  a  necklace,  or 
marked  as  with  a  necklace.  "  The  hooded  and 
the  necklaced  snake."  Sir  W.  Jones. 

n£cK'— LAND,  n.     A  long,  narrow  part  of  land. 

NECK'-MOULD,  n.  {Arch.)  A  small,  convex 
moulding.  Weale. 

NECK'-PIECE,  n.  An  ornament  or  defence  for 
the  neck.  Addison. 

NftCK'TlE,  n.  A  neck-cloth;  a  cravat;  a  neck- 
handkerchief;  a  neckerchief. 

NfiCK'-VERSE,  n.  The  verse  formerly  read  by  a 
crimiml,  claiming  benefit  of  clergy,  to  save 
himself  from  being  hanged  ;  the  first  verse  of 
the  fifty-first  Psalm,  beginning,  "  Miserere  mei." 

Within  forty  foot  of  the  gallows,  conning  hU  neci-rrnr. 

Oltl  PUiy. 

NftCK'-WEED,  n.  Hemp,  in  ridicule,  —  because 
used  in  hanging  criminals.  Johnson. 

NEC'RQ-LITE,  n.     {Min.)  Necromite.      Brande. 
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I^'         \  a.    Relating  to  nccrologj-. 
'I-CAL,  S  Getit.  Mag. 

N5-CRAl'Q-9IsT,  n.  One  who  gives  an  account 
of  deaths.  Smart. 

Nf-GRrtL'Q-PY,  n.  \Gt.  v(koo(,  a  corpse,  and 
Adyof,  a  discourse.]  A  list  or  register  of  de.iths, 
or  of  deceased  persons:  —  a  collection  of  bio- 
graphical notices  of  deceased  persons.    Brande. 


NtC'RQ-UAS-C^R,  n.  One  who  pnctia«f  necro- 
mancy ;  a  sorcerer ;  a  conjurer.  Svi/t. 

Nec'R9-MAN-CY,  n.  [Or.  yfpo^mtmlm  ;  >/cikk,  a 
corpse,  and  iiayrun,  divination  ;  L.  necromanlia.] 
The  art  of  foretelling  events  by  calling  up  the 
dead  and  questioning  them  ;  enchantment ;  con- 
juration.  Draytoti 

NfiC'RQ-MAN-T|C,         >  „    Pertaining  to  necro- 
NfiC-R9-MAN'TI-CAL,  S  mancy.  liarton. 

N fcC-RQ-MAN'T|-C A L-LY,  ad.  By  necromancy ; 
by  conjuration  or  enchantment.  Greyoty. 

NfiC'Rg^NlTE,  n.  [Or.  vUpo,,  a  corpse.]  (Min.) 
A  variety  of  felspar,  which,  when  htruck,  give* 
off  a  fetid  odor  like  that  of  putrid  flesh.     Ltana. 

N^-CROPR'A-gAn,  n.  (Ent.)  One  of  a  family  of 
clavicorn  beetles,  which  feed  on  dead  and  de> 
composing  animal  substances.  Brande. 

Ng-CRftPH'A-GOCS,  a.  [Gr.  w»ioo<^y<K;  vIkoo(,  a 
corpse,  and  0'iyu,  to  eat.J  Feeding  on  dead  ani- 
ma  Is,  as  carrion-beetles.  Roget. 

JVK-CROPH'O-rOs,  n.  [Gr.  rUpof,  a  corpse,  and 
0of)/u,  to  bear.]  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  which  bury  the  carcasses  of 
moles,  frogs,  &c.,  in  order  to  lay  their  eggs  in 
them.  BeO. 

N(;-CR6P'Q-LI8,  n.  [Gr.  viKodrohs ;  vitoof,  a 
corpse,  and  vdhf,  a  city.l  A  city  of  the  dead  ; 
a  cemetery ;  a  grave-yard.  Smart. 

n£C-RQ-SC6P'|C,         )  a.     [Gr.  W»po,,  a  corpse, 
N£c-RQ-8C6P'|-CAL,  >  and  amoulu,  to  view.]   Re- 
lating to  post-mortem  examinations.  Scudamore. 

N5-CR6'8J8,  n.     [Gr.  vlxputan  ;  f/cpoc,  a  corpse.] 

1.  {Med.)  Mortification  ;  —  particularly  morti- 
fication or  lifeless  state  of  a  h«ne.      Dunglison. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  disease  consisting  of  small,  black 
spots,  below  which  the  substance  of  the  plant 
decays.  Brande. 

Nfic'TAR,  n.     [Gr.  rtxrap  ;  L.,  Sp.,  4f  Fr.  nectar.] 

1.  The  drink  of  the  gods.  Pope. 

2.  Any  very  pleasant  or  delicious  drink.  Shak. 

NpC-TA'Rp-AL,  a.    1.  Like  nectar;  necUrean. 
2.  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to  a  nectary.         Smart. 

N  PC-TA '  R  p-  A  N,  o.  Partaking  of,  or  like,  nectar ; 
very  sweet ;  delicious ;  nectareal.  Burton. 

NfiC'TARED  (-t?rd),  a.  Imbued  with  nectar; 
mingled  or  abounding  with  nectar.  Milton. 

NpC-TA'RC-OCs,  a.  Resembling  necUr ;  very 
sweet ;  delicious  ;  nectarean.  Pope. 

NpC-TARg-oCs-LY,  a</.     Sweetly  Wriyht. 

NfiC-TAR-lF'gR-Of'S,  a.  [L.  nectar,  nectar,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  Yielding  nectar  or  honey.LoiMioM. 

N£c'TAR-INE,  a.    Nectareous.  Milton. 

n6c'TAR-Ine,  n.  A  fruit  with  a  smooth  rind, 
resembling  the  peach ;  the  fruit  of  one  vari- 
ety of  the  Amyydalus  Peisica,  or  common 
peach.  Loudon. 

tN£c'TAR-IZE,  r.  a.    To  sweeten.       Cockeram. 

NfiC'T.AR-OU8,  a.  [Gr.  w<r<S.wo{  ;  rlicraf,  nectar  ; 
L.  nectareus.']     Nectareous ;  nectarean.  Milton. 

N£c'T.1i-RY,  n.  VFx.nectaire,  from  L.  n«r/o.  to 
bind,' to  attach.]  {Bot.)  The  old  name  for  a 
petal  or  other  part  of  a  flower,  especially  of  a 
honey-bearing  plant,  as  the  hollow  spur-shaped 
petal  of  columbine,  or  the  long-clawed  petal  of 
monkshood.  Gray. 

J<-F.C-TU'RUS,n.  (Zo.l.)  A  genus  of  aniawls re- 
sembling hoth  serpents  ana  frogs,  founiRn  the 
great  North  American  lakes.  P.  Cye. 

tNfiD'D^R,  n.  [A.  S.  naddre,  neddre.'j  An 
adder.  Vhaueer. 

NEED,  n.  [A.  S.  nead,  neod,  nyd,  ned ;  Dut.  ttood; 
Ger.  noth;  Dan.  nr<l  \  Icel.  naud \  Sxt.  nod.— 
Bosworth  derives  A.  S.  nead  hom  ne,  not,  and 
ead,  happiness,  prosperity  ;  Serenins,  Tooke,  and 
Richtrdson,  from  neadan,  to  compel.] 

1.  The  state  of  retiuiring  relief  or  supply ;  oc- 
casion or  necessity  for  something  ;  want ;  ne- 
cessity.    "  Immediate  are  my  needs."        Shak. 

What  further  nrrd  waa  there  that  another  priest  should 
rise  after  the  order  of  Melchisedecr  y#r\  rU.  IL 
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NEED 

2.  Want  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  indigence ; 
poverty ;  penury  ;  destitution ;  privation. 

Need  and  oppression  starcth  in  thy  eyes, 

Upon  thy  back  l>aiigs  ragged  misery.  SkeUc. 

Syn.  —  See  Necessity,  Occasion. 
NEED,  V.  a.  [i.  needed;  pp.  needing, needed.] 
To  want ;  to  lack  ;  to  require. 

They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician.         Matt.  \x.  12. 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs.  Shak. 

as-  "  The  word  need  (though,  as  a  principal  verb 
transitive,  it  is  unquestional)ly  both  regular  and  com- 
plete having  all  the  requisite  parts,  n«e(/,  Meerferf,neerf- 
ina-,  needed,  and  being  necessarily  inflected  in  the  in- 
dicative present,  as,  I  need,  thou  needest,  he  needji  or 
needeth)  is  so  frequently  used  without  inHection,  when 
placed  before  another  verb  to  express  a  necessity  of 
the  being,  action,  or  passion,  that  one  may  well  ques 
tioii  whether  it  has  not  become,  under  these  circum- 
stances, an  auxiliary  of  the  potential  mood,  and 
therefore  proper  to  be  used,  like  all  the  other  auxilia- 
ries of  this  mood,  without  change  of  teriiiination  ;  as, 
'  He  need  not  go.'  "    Oould  Brown. 

Grammarians  are  not  agreed  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  need  or  needs  in  such  cases.  Arnold  says,  "  I  he 
verb  need  is  used  without  the  i(  in  the  third  persoii 
singular  ;  as, '  He  need  not  be  afraid.'  "  Dr.  Campbell 
says,  "  For  the  sake  of  analogy,  '  he  needs,  he  dares,' 
are  preferable  to  '  he  need,  he  dare.'  " 
Syn.  —  See  Lack. 

NEED,  V.  n.  To  be  wanted  ;  to  be  necessary. 
"  We  have  done  ...  all  that  needs."  Locke. 

NEED'pR,  n.    One  who  needs  or  wants.       Shak. 

NEED'Fi)l,  a.     1.    Having  need  ;    necessitous  ; 

needy.     "  In  such  a  needful  time."  Shak. 

2.  Necessary  ;  requisite  ;  essential.  "  Things 

needful  for  defence.'^  Dri/den. 

Syn.  — See  Necessary. 

NEED'FUL-LY,  ad.    Necessarily.  B.  Jonson. 

NEED'FUL-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  needful. 

NEED'|-LY,  ad.    In  want ;  necessarily.  Johnson. 

NEED'J-NESS,  n.    Want ;  poverty ;  need.  Bacon. 

NEE'DLE,  n.  [Goth,  nethel;  A.  S.  nadl,  nedl; 
Frs.  nedle  ;  Ger.  nidel;  Icel.  §  Sw.  naell] 

1.  A  small  instrument  of  steel,  pointed  at  one 
end,  and  having  an  eye  at  the  other  to  receive 
a  thread,  used  in  sewing.  Dryden. 

Neeillef  were  first  manufactured  in  England,  in  lofifi,  by 
Grouse,  a  German.  I'ullcyn. 

2.  A  small  magnetized  bar  of  steel,  pointed 
at  each  end,  which,  being  suspended  freely  on 
a  pivot,  places  itself  in  the  direction  of  the  pole, 
— ^used  in  the  compass  ;  the  magnetic  needle. 

True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 

Or  as  the  dial  to  the  sun.  Booth. 

3.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  needle. 

NEE'DLE,  V.  a.  To  form,  as  crystals,  in  the 
shape  of  a  needle.  Wright. 

NEE'DLE,  V.  n.  To  shoot  into  crystals  in  the  form 
of  needles.  Wright. 

NEE  DLE-BOOK  (^-bfikl,  n.  Pieces  of  cloth  sewed 
together  in  the  form  of  a  book,  for  sticking 
needles  upon.  Cowper. 

NEE'DLED  (ne'dld),  a.  Made  with,  or  in  the  form 
of,  a  needle.  Brogkes. 

NEE'DLE-FlSH,  n.  A  long  and  slender  fish  of  the 
genus  Syngnithus  ;  pipe-fish.  Johnson. 

NEE'DLE-FUL,  n. ;  pi.  NEEDLEFULS.  As  much 
thread  as  is  put  at  once  in  a  needle.      Johnson. 

NEE'DLE-FiJRZE,  n.  (Bo<.)  A  leguminous  plant 
of  the  genus  Genista.  Booth. 

NEE'DLE-MA'K^R,  n.-   One  who  makes  needles. 

NEE'DLE-M6n'PY,  n.  Money  to  purchase  nee- 
dles, &c. ;  pin-money,     [r.]  Addison. 

NEE'DLE-ORE,  n.  {Min.)  Acicular  bismuth; 
sulphuret  of  bismuth  with  copper  and  lead. D««a. 

NEE'DLfR,  n.  One  who  makes  or  deals  in  needles. 

NEE'DLE-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a 
needle  ;  acicular.  Smith. 

NEE'DLE-SPAR,  n.     (Min.)  Aragonite.       Dana. 

NEED'LjlSS,  a.     1.  tNot  in  need  of  anything; 

not  wanting.     "  The  needless  stream."       Shak. 

2.  Not  needed  ;  not  requisite  ;  unnecessary. 

"■Needless  jealousy."  Hooker. 

NEED'LgSS-LY,  ad.  Without  need;  unneces- 
sarily. "  Holder. 
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NEED'LgSS-NESS,  n.    Unnecessariness.    Locke. 

NEE'DLE-STONE,  n.  (Min.)  An  acicular  zeolite 
found  in  Iceland  ;  Scolecite.  Dana. 

NEE'DLE-WOM-AN  (w(im-9n),n.     A  seamstress. 

NEE'DLE-WORK  (ne'dl-wurk),  n.     1.  The  busi- 
ness of  a  seamstress.  Johnson. 
2.  Work  executed  with  the  needle,  particu- 
larly embroidery.  Bacon. 

NEE'ULY,  a.    1.  f  Necessarily. 

If  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship. 

And  iieedly  will  be  ranked  with  other  griefs.  Shak. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  needle.     Sai.  Mag. 

fjlEED'MgNT,  n.  Something  needed  or  neces- 
sary ;  a  necessity.  Spenser. 

NEEDS,  arf.     Necessarily;  indispensably;  —  com- 

moiuy  used  with  7nust.  Shak. 

^g-  "  JVeeds  arises  from  a  contraction  of  the  phrase 

need  is,  used  parenthetically  ;  as,  '  I  must  needs  (i.  e. 

need  is)  do  it.'  "    Smart. 

fNEED^'LY,  ad.    Unnecessarily.  Drayton. 

NEED'Y,  a.    1.  Necessitous;  indigent;  destitute. 

To  relieve  the  needy  and  comfort  the  afflicted  are  duties 
that  fall  ill  our  way  every  day.  Addison. 

2.  t heedful;  necessary;  requisite.  "Corn, 
to  make  your  needy  bread."  Shak. 

t  NEELD,  or  t  NEELE,  n.    A  needle.  Shak. 

NE'ER  (nir)  [nar,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  nir,  P. ;  ner, 
S.'\,  ad.    A  contraction  of  ««;er. 

t  NEE§E,  V.  n.   [A.  S.  niesen.]   To  sneeze.   Shak. 

NEE^E'VVORT  (nez'wiirt),  n.  An  herb.  Sherwood. 

fNEE^'ING,  n.   The  act  of  sneezing.    Job  xli.  18. 

JV^  EX'K-At  REO'JVO.  [L.,  Let  him  not  go  from 
the  kingdom.]  {Law.)  A  writ  to  restrain  a  per- 
son from  going  out  of  the  country.      Whishaw. 

t  JV£F,  n.  [Fr.]    The  nave  of  a  church.    Addison. 

fNE'FAND,  a.    Nefandous.  Sheldon. 

fNip-FAN'DOl'S,  a.  [L.  nefandus."]  Not  to  be 
named  ;  abominable  ;  iniquitous.  Green. 

N5-FA'RI-0US,  a.  [L.  nefanus  ;  nefas,  impious; 
Me,  not,  and/as,  divine  law  ;  It.  nefario.]  Con- 
trary to  divine  law;  wicked;  abominable;  atro- 
cious ;  heinous  ;  iniquitous ;  execrable ;  fla- 
grant; vile.  Butler. 

N5-FA'RI-0US-LY,  ad.  With  wickedness  ;  in- 
iquitously  ;  abominably  ;  atrociously.      Milton. 

N?-FA'ill-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  nefarious  ;  atrocity.  Allen. 

N5-GA'TI0N,  n.  \1j.  negatio ;  nego,  negatns,  to 
deny;  we,  no,  and  aio,  to  say;  It.  7iegazione ; 
Sp.  negacion  ;  Fr.  negation.] 

1.  Denial ;  declaration  that  something  is  not, 
or  has  not  been,  or  shall  not  be  ;  disavowal ;  — 
opposed  to  affirmation  or  assertion.         Piogers. 

2.  {Lnpic.)  The  absence  of  a  quality  in  a 
thing  which,  by  nature,  cannot  have  it;  or  the 
description  of  a  thing  by  denying  its  possession 
of  some  quality  which,  by  nature,  it  has  not. 

SS'  "  A  nesratinn  is  the  absence  of  that  which  does 
not  naturally  belong  to  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of, 
or  which  has  no  right,  obligation,  or  necessity  to  be 
present  with  it  ;  as  when  we  say,  '  A  stone  is  inani- 
mate,' that  is,  it  has  no  life."   Watts. 

NEG'A-tIve,  a.  [L.  negativus;  nego,  negatus, 
to  deny ;  It.  ^  Sp.  negaiivo  ;  Fr.  wgatif] 

1.  Denying;  that  denies  or  expresses  nega- 
tion ;  withholding  or  restraining,  by  refusing 
assent ;  —  opposed  to  affirmative  ;  as,  "  A  neg- 
ative answer  "  ;  "  Negative  votes." 

It  is  understood  to  be  the  rule  fin  the  House  of  Commons] 
that  a  member  may  speak  even  afler  the  question  is  put,  if 
the  atfirmative  voice  only  has  been  given,  and  the  nepntire 
not  yet  given.  Brande. 

2.  {Logic.)  Noting  a  proposition  in  which  the 
predicate  is  denied  of  the  subject.  Whately. 

3.  Implying  only  the  absence  of  something  ; 
privative  ;  —  opposed  to  positive. 

There  is  another  way  of  denying  Christ, . . .  which  is  nep- 
ative.  when  we  do  not  acknowledge  and  coofess  him.    South. 

JiTegatire  sign,  (Alsrebra.)  the  sign  of  subtraction 
[ — ]  ;  —  also  called  minus.  —  JVeirative  quantity,  (Jilge- 
bra.)  a  quantity  preceded  by  the  negative  sign.  —  JsTetr- 
ative  electricity,  in  the  theory  of  Dr.  Franklin,  the 
electricity  of  a  body  which  has  imparted  some  of  the 
electricity   it  naturally   possesses    to  another  body, 
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which  IB  thereby  rendered  positive :  —  same  as  resinoyu 
electricity  in  the  theory  of  Du.  Fay. 

JS£g=-  When  glass  is  rubbed  with  silk,  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  electric  fluid  is  disturbed,  the  silk  imparts 
it  to  the  glass  ;  and  hence  the  former,  losing  electrici- 
ty, becomes  minus,  or  negative,  and  the  latter,  acquir- 
ing electricity,  becomes  plus,  ot  positive.    Brande. 

NEG'A-TlVE,  M.  1.  A  proposition  by  which  some- 
thing is  denied  ;  a  negative  proposition. 

Of  negative~i  we  have  the  least  certainty;  they  are  usually 
hardest,  and  many  times  impossible,  to  be  proved.    Tilloimn. 

2.  A  word  that  expresses  negation  ;  a  particle 
of  denial ;  as,  not,  no,  nay. 

3.  That  side  of  a  question  which  denies  or 
refuses  ;  —  opposed  to  affirmative  ;  as,  "  A  ma- 
jority voted  in  the  negative." 

4.  The  power  of  preventing  enactment,  by 
refusing  assent  or  concurrence ;  as,  "  Each 
branch  of  the  legislature  has  a  negative  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  other." 

JiTcgniive  pregnant,  a  negative  which  implies  an 
affirmative. 

JKg=  "  The  duplication  of  the  negative  did  not  al- 
ways, in  our  earlier  writers,  destroy  its  force,  but 
rather  strengthened  it.  .  .  .  It  was  the  genuine  lan- 
guage of  the  time."    JVares. 

1  to  vour  nerson. 

Shak. 
By  no  means  be  not  seen.  Beau.  If  Fl. 

NEG'A-TiVE,  V.  a.  \i.  negatived  ;  pp.  nega- 
tiving, NEGATIVED.] 

1.  To  dismiss  by  negation  ;  to  reject  by  vote. 

The  proposal  was  negatived  by  a  small  majority.  Andrewr. 

2.  To  prove  the  contrary  of.  Paley. 

NEG'A-TIVE-LY,  ad.  1.  With  or  by  denial ;  in 
the  negative  ;  —  opposed  to  affirmatively. 

He  answered  negatively.  Boyle. 

2.  In  form  of  speech,  implying  the  absence 
of  something  ;  —  opposed  to  positively. 

I  shall  show  what  this  image  of  God  in  man  is,  negatirelp 
by  showing  wherein  it  does  not  consist,  and  positively  by 
snowing  wherein  it  does.  South. 

3.  With  negative  electricity;  as,  "A  body 
negatively  electrified." 

NEG-A-TIV'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  negative* ;  negation.  Ec.  Uev. 

tNEG'A-TO-RY,  a.     Negative.  Cotgrave. 

NpG-LECT',  V.  a.  [L.  negligo,  neglectus ;  nee,  not, 
and  lego,  to  pick  up,  to  gather,  to  choose ;  It. 
negligere  ;  Fr.  negligcr.]     [i.  neglected  ;  pp. 

NEGLECTING,  NEGLECTED.] 

1.  To  omit  by  carelessness  or  design  ;  not  to 
do,  perform,  improve,  promote,  or  attend  to  as 
one  ought ;  to  leave  out. 

In  heaven. 
Where  honor  due  and  reverence  none  neglects,    iltllon. 

2.  Not  to  care  for  or  heed  as  one  ought ;_  not 
to  treat  with  due  respect ;  to  disregard ;  to  slight ; 
as,  "  He  neglected  the  precepts  of  his  parents." 

3.  fTo  cause  to  be  delayed  or  deferred. 

I  trust 
Mv  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design, 
"W'hich  by  my  presence  might  have  been  concluded.    Sliak. 
Syn.  —  A  person  neg-^fc^s  that  which  should  be  at- 
tended to.     An  opportunity,  means  of  iiiiproveinent, 
and  business  are  neglected ;  a  word,  sentence,  or  date 
is  omitted  ;  an  acquaintance  or  friend  may  be  slighted ; 
wise  counsel  is  too  oiten  disregarded.  —  See  Disre- 
gard. 
N^G-LECT',  n.     1.  Culpable  omission,   as  from 
carelessness  or  inattention  ;  forbearance  or  fail- 
ure to  do  or  attend  to  something  which  ought 
to  be  done  or  attended  to. 

My  master  charged  me  to  deliver  a  ring  to  Madam  Silvia: 
which,  out  of  my  neglect,  was  never  done.  Snuk. 

2.  Omission  or  lack  of  due  respect  or  at- 
tention ;   slight. 

I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of  late,  which  I  have 
rather  blamed  as  my  own  jealous  curiosity  than  as  ay"/ 
pretence  jind  purpose  of  unkindness.  ftliah. 

3.  Negligence  ;  habit  of  omitting,  as  from 
carelessness  or  inattention.  "  Age  breeds  we^- 
lect  to  all."  Denham. 

4.  The  state  of  being  neglected  or  disregarded. 

The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life. 

And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  cou't.        biiak, 

Syn.  — See  Disregard,  Negligent,  Negli- 
gence. 

NpG-LECT'^D-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  neglected. 

N^G-LECT'eR,  n.    One  who  neglects.         South. 

N5G-LECT'FiyL,  a.  Heedless;  careless ;  inat- 
tentive ;  negligent.  Locke 


A,  E,  I,  6,   U,  Y,  long ;   A,  fi,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  /AR,  fAsT,  fAll  ;    HEIR.  HER; 


NEGLECTFULLY 

Npr.-LfiOT'Ptyr^LY,  ad.  With  heedlccx  inat- 
tention, or  careless  indifference.  Johnson. 

NE(;-I.fiCT'|NG-LY,  ad.  Carelessly  ;  inattentive- 
ly ;  heedlessly  ;  negligently.  Shak. 

tNgG-Lftc'TK^N,  n.  [L.  negkctio.']  The  state 
of  being  negligent ;  neglect.  Shak. 

fN^G-Lfic'TlVE,  o.    Neglectful.  Fuller, 

f  NgG-L£CT'|VE-LY,  ad.    Negligently.    Daniel. 

JVKO-U-OEK'  (ne((-l?-/.h5'),  n.    [Fr.  ivialiff».] 

1.  A  plain  gown,  fitting  easily  to  the  shape, 
formerly  worn  by  ladies.  Goldsmith. 

2.  A  necklace,  usually  of  coral.      Simmonds. 

NfiG'H-^feNCE,  n.  [L.  ne^ligcntia ;  It.  negli- 
genza  ;  Sp.  negligencia  ;  1'  r.  7ie(/liffetwe.]  The 
habit  of  omitting  by  heedlessness,  or  of  acting 
carelessly  ;  remissness  ;  carelessness ;  heed- 
lessness ;  thoughtlessness ;  neglect. 

Ho  hu  this  (Hiuuliar  diotinction,  that  hU  neulisjence  li  nn- 
affcctfd.  Si)ectalor. 

Syn.  —  J^egligence  denotes  the  habit ;  ntglect,  the 
act.  JVevUgence  is  the  liabit  of  leaving  undone  ;  tieg- 
lect,  the  act  of  leaving  undone.  JVr.irliirenee  and  re- 
mifimess  consist  in  not  doing  wliat  ought  to  be  done  ; 
eareleK.inma,  hredles.inesn,  thoughtle.i.iness,  and  inatten- 
tion may  tie  shown  in  doing  wrong,  as  well  as  in  do- 
ing nothing.  —  See  Inadvertence,  Indiffer- 
ence. 

NftG'LJ-gffiXT,  a.  [L.  negligens  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  negU- 
gente  \  Fr.  tipgligent.]  Habitually  omitting ; 
careless  ;  heedless  ;  neglectful ;  inattentive  ; 
remiss ;  thoughtless ;  regardless. 

She  is  not  negligtnt  of  her  devotion.  Law. 

We  have  been  negligent  in  not  hearing  his  voice.  liaruch  i.  19. 
Syn.  —  JVeglitrent  is  a  stronger  term  than  rcmUs  ; 
negligent  in  regard  to  business  ;  remiss  in  duty.  J^cg- 
ligtnt  is  generally  applied  to  things  ;  neglectful,  to 
persons;  as  a  person  is  said  to  be  negligent  iu  his 
bui'incss,  and  neglectful  of  Ills  friends.  Careless  and 
heedless  denote  want  of  care  or  heed,  and  are  applied 
to  such  things  as  require  care;  tfiuaglitJess,  want  of 
thought,  is  applied  to  such  things  as  require  tliought ; 
inattentire,  want  of  attention,  is  applied  to  such  things 
as  should  be  attended  to.  —  See  Slack. 

NfiG'L{-(?KNT-LY,  ad.  In  a  negligent  manner  ; 
carelessly ;  heedlessly  ;  thoughtlessly.     Bacon. 

f-NE'GOCR,  n.  [L.  ncgotium.']  Business;  oc- 
cupation ;  employment. 

SW  "  The  words  in  my  book  which  he  [Boyle]  ex- 
cepts against,  are  commentious,  repudiate,  concede, 
aliene,  vernacular,  timid,  negoce,  putid,  and  idiom  ; 
every  one  of  which  were  in  print  before  I  used  them. 
—  Why  may  we  not  say  negoce  from  negotium,  as  well 
as  commerce  from  commercium,  and  palace  from  pala- 
tium  ?  "     Dr.  R.  Bentley. 

Np-GO-Tl-A-nlL'l-TY  (ne-c6-sh?-?-bTr?-t?),  n. 
The  quality  of  bcing'ncgotiable.  II.  Cl.iy.  F.  Cyc. 

Np-GO'Tl-A-BLE  (ne-g5'sh?-9-bI),  a.  That  may 
be  negotiated.  Bourier. 

tNg-GO'TI-ANT  (n^-gs'she-Snt),  n.  One  who  ne- 
gotiates ;  a  negotiator.  Raleigh. 

Ng-GO'Tl-ATE  (ne-gO'she-at),  v.  n.  [L.  negotior, 
negotiatus ;  negotium, -h\\s.me&s\  nee,  not,  and 
otium,  leisure ;  It.  negodare ;  Sp.  negociar ;  Fr. 
negoner.]    [i.  negotiated;  pp.  neootiatino, 

NEGOTIATED.] 

1.  To  do  or  transact  business  ;  to  traffic. 

They  that  received  the  talents  to  negotiate  with,  did  all  of 
them,  except  one,  nialce  profit  of  them.  Hammond. 

2.  To  hold  intercourse  respecting  a  treaty  or 
convention  ;  to  treat. 

A  steward  to  embezzle  those  jiioods  ho  undertakes  to  man- 
age, an  anilxisnador  to  bftruv  Ins  iirincu  for  whom  he  should 
neiiotiali;  nrc  crimes  that  double  their  ninliKiiitv  from  the 
•'uclity  of  the  actors.  Dec.  <i/'V.7ir.  I'ivtii. 

N5-<.6'T|-ATK  (n?-ga'she-5t),  v.  a.  1.  To  pro- 
cure or  settle  by  conference  and  agreement ;  to 
arrange  the  terms  of;  to  manage;  as,  "To 
negotiate  a  loan  "  ;   "  To  negotiate  a  treaty." 


Au  envoy  of  the  pope  , 
fUr*. 


to  negotiate  ecclpsiastical  af- 
Urande. 


2.  To  put  into  circulation ;  to  pass  in  the  way 
of  business.     "To  wr^ro^w  e  a  bill."         Burnli. 

Syn.  —  To  negotiate  is  commonly  applied  to  politi- 
cal affairs,  except  in  the  case  of  negotiating  bills  ;  to 
treat,  transact,  and  manage,  to  domestic  and  private 
concerns.  .Negotiate  a  [ware  :  treat  of  or  about  a  pur- 
chase ;  transact  or  manage  business. 

Np-GO-TJ-A'TIQN  (nc-g6-sh?-5  shun),  n.  [L.  n^- 
gotiatio  ;  It.  neqoziadotw  ;  Sp.  neqociacion  ;  Fr. 
negociation.l    The  act  of  negotiating.       White. 
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N?-GO'TI-A-TOR  (n?-g8'Hh9-a-tur)  [n?-g8'«lie-i-n^r, 
W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  nS-go-shfi'tiir,  .S'.  ;  np-gA'ahfi- 
tyr,  l^'r.],  w.     [L.]  One  who  negotiates.    Sufi/l. 

Ng-GO'TI-A-TO-RV  (n?-ga'8h9-»-t9-r9),  a.  [L.  ne- 
gotiator ius.']   Refating  to  negotiation.  Maunder. 

N6-g6-T|-A'TRIX,  n.   A  female  negotiator.  Aah. 

tN?-<JO'T|-68'|-TY  (n9-g»-sh?-8s'9-t?),  n.  [L.  ne- 
gotiositas ;  negotiosus,  full  of  busitiess.t  The 
state  of  being  engaged  in  business.     Cudworth. 

tNp-GO'Tlors,  a.  [L.  negotiosus.]  Busy  ;  ac 
tive  ;  being  employed.  Jkogers. 

tN(:-GO'TFOl,i8-Nf;ss,  n.    Activity.  Rogers. 

NE'GRgSS,  n.    A  female  negro.  Smart. 

NE'GRO,  n. ;  pi.  ne'groe?.  [It.,  Sp.,  ^  Port. 
negro,  black,  from  I^.  niger  ;  Fr.  nt'grc.]  One  of 
the  black,  woolly-headed,  flat-nosed,  and  thick- 
lipped  race  of  men  inhabiting  Africa.  Eng,  Cyc. 

NE'GRO,  a.     Of,  or  pertaining  to,  negroes. 

NE'GRO-CORN,  n.    Indian  millet.        Simmonds. 

NE'GRO-IlfiAD,  o.  Noting  a  kind  of  tobacco 
(otherwise  called  Cavendish  tobacco)  softened 
with  molasses  and  pressed  into  cakea. Simmonds. 

NE'GRQ-LoTd,  a.  [negro  and  Gr.  fMo(,  form.] 
Relating  to  men  who  resemble  negroes.  Wright. 

N?;-G0n'DO,  M.  {Rot.)  A  genus  of  timber-trees, 
having  pinnated  leaves,  and  dioecious,  apetalous 
flowers,  found  in  northern  temperate  regions, 
particularly  in  North  America.  Gray. 

NE'GUS,  n.  A  beverage  composed  of  wine,  water, 
sugar,  lemon,  and  nutmeg;  —  so  named  because 
first  made  by  Colonel  Negus,  in  Queen  Anne's 
time.  Malone. 

tNEIP  (nsO,  «•  [Su.  Goth,  neafire;  Icel.  ne/i; 
Dan.  nenre ;  Scot.  7ieire,  nei/.]  The  fist.  "  Sweet 
knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif."  Shak. 

f  NEIFE,  or  f  NEIF  (nsO,  «•    [L.  nativus,  native  ; 

nascor,  natus,  to  be  born.]     A  female  in  a  state 

of  feudal  vassalage.  Blackstone. 

NEIGH  (na),  r.  n.  [A.  S.  hnagan ;  Dan.  kntpggar; 

Sw.   gmiggd^       [i.   neiohed; 

neighed.]  To  utter  the  cry  or  voice  of  a  horse ; 


NEIGHING, 

J  To  utter  the  cry  or  voice 
to  whinny.  Shak. 

NEIGH  (na),  n.  The  voice  or  cry  of  a  horse.  Shak. 

NEIGH'BOR  (na'bur),  n.  [A.  S.  neahhur,  nchbtir ; 
neuh,  near,  and  bur,  a  dwelling  ;  Dut.  nabuur ; 
Ger.  nachbar;  D;in.  iSf  Sw.  n-ibo.\ 

1.  One  who  lives  near,  or  in  the  neighborhood. 

Masters,  my  good  friends,  mine  honest  neighbors.       S/iak. 

2.  An  intimate  ;  a  confidant,    [u.] 

Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbor  to  my  counsvli.        Shot. 

3.  One  who  is  near  in  nature,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  good  offices  ;  a  fellow-creature ;  a 
human  being ;  one  having  a  humane  or  neigh- 
borly disposition. 

The  gos|M'l  allows  no  such  terms  ■*  a  stranger,  makes 
every  man  my  neighbor.  Sural. 

Whioh  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was  nriijhlMr  to 
hint  that  fell  among  thieves?  Luke  x.  ;>». 

NEIGH'BQR  (na'bi.ir),  a.  Near  to  another;  ad- 
joining ;  next.     "  The  neig/ibor  room."      Shak. 

NEIGH'BOR    (na'biir),   v.   a.       [i.    NEIGHBORED; 

pp.  NEIGHBOUING,  NEIOHBOUED.] 

1.  To  adjoin  ;  to  border  on.  "  The  .  .  .  hills 
that  Mm'/<6or  the  shore."     [u.]  Sandys. 

2.  tTo  acquaint  with  ;  to  make  near.    Shak. 

NEIGH'BOR  (na'bur),  r.  w.  To  inhabit  the  vicini- 
ty. "  Princes  who  do  n<*i^A6o;' near."  [n.]  Dories. 

t  NEIGH'BOR-fiSS  (na'bur-«8)i  n.  A  female  neigh- 
bor. Wickliffe. 

NEIGH'BOR-HOOD  (ni'bur-hfld),  n.  1.  Place 
near ;  the  adjoining  district ;  vicinity ;  vicinage  ; 
environs  :  —  a  small  district. 

The  gentle  neiithhnrhomt  of  grove  and  spring 

Would  soon  unbosom  all  their  echoes  mild.  Milton. 

2.  Those  who  live  near  each  other ;  neigh- 
bors collectively. 

The  whole  nriithhtrhnn<l 
Sees  his  foul  inside  through  his  whitrd  skin.        Milhm, 

3.  Neighborly  kindness  or  regard,     [k.] 

Plant  neiohhorhmxl  nnd  Christian-like  accord 

In  their  sweet  bosoms.  Shnt. 


Syn.  —  J^rigkbnrkood  hns  rpference  to  the  Inhabit-     vp.O-I.OG'IC  /  ..        !>....«„:«:..»   ♦«    »<^l^».. 

anta  ;  r.>m.7«,  to  somctliing  that  ia  noar.  A  pleasant  •'^^Vi'"V(^.  la.  Pertaining  to  neology; 
or  populous  neighborhood,  in  the  ricinitg  of  the  city  or  1  NE-Q-LO(,i  l-CAU  >  contiining  new  words.  "  A 
nietropolia.  |      ...  neological  dictionary."  Chesterfield. 
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NEIGH'BOR-iNG  (ni'bur-Ing),  a.    Living  or  toefng 

near.     "  i^wnc  twig  I Jtoring  ntntion."  Shak. 

NEIGH'09R-L|-N(>H»  (nibur-l?-/?**),  n.  The  ttate 

or  the  quality  of  being  neighborly.  ScuU. 

NEIGH'BQR-LY  (ni\»,t-\^),  a.    Like  or  becoming 

a  neighbor ;    friendly  ;    obliging  ;    kind ;    civil ; 

attentive.  Shak. 

NEIGH'BOR-LY  (nl'hvr-l?),  a/i.  With  social  civfl. 

ity.     "  Being  neighborly  admitted."  MliUoH. 

NEIGH'BQK-SHlF   (ni'bvr-aUTp),  n.     The   tUte  of 

being  near  each  other,    [it. J  Mist  BaiOie. 

tNEIGII'BQR-8TAINED(ni'bMr-.tiiid),0.  SUined 
with  the  blood  of  neighbors.  Shak. 

NEIGH'ING  (na'jng),  n.  The  voice  or  cry  of  a 
horse  ;  a  neigh  ;  a  whinnying. 

Shrill  neighingt  fill  the  neighboring  plain.  Dr^dtn. 
II  NEI'THgR  (n«'tfi?rj  [n«'tli?r,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wb.;  nrtti9r,  Wm.  Johnston; 
ne'tfi?r  or  nl'tti^r,  K.  Wr.  —  See  Either],  conj. 
[A.  S.  nathor,  nauthor,  natcthor;  ne,  not,  and 
athor,  either.]     Not  either. 

49~  It  is  rommonly  used,  in  the  first  branch  of  a 
sentence,  instead  of  nor,  when  tlie  latter  branch  or 
branches  are  to  commence  with  nor  ;  as,  ••  Fight  nei- 
ther with  amall  nor  great."  1  Kings  xxii.  31.  It  i* 
also  often  usetl  instead  of  nor  in  tlie  scrond  branch  ol 
a  negative,  or  of  a  prohihitinn.  "  Y^e  (hall  not  eat  of 
it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it."     Oen.  iii.  3. 

413-  "  Sometimes,  at  the  end  of  «  senienee,  it  fol- 
lows as  a  negative,  and,  though  not  %'ery  grammati- 
cally, yet  emphatically,  after  aiiotlier  negative.  In  old 
English,  ttvo  negatives  denied."  Johnson.  "  .Men 
come  not  to  the  knowledge  of  which  are  thought  in 
nate,  till  tliey  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  oor  then  an- 
ther."    Locke. 

II  NEI'TH^R  (ns'th?r),  pron.  &  a.  Not  either ;  nor 
one  nor  the  other. 

Which  of  them  shall  I  takef 
Both?  one?  or  neither T  Shak. 

JV-EM-.^- CAM- '  TH US,n.  ( Geol.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
fishes,  from  the  oolitic  and  liassic  strata.  Agastiz. 

N£.M'A-LiNE,  a.  [Gr.  n)fia,  a  thread.]  {Min.) 
Having  the  form  of  threads ;  fibrous.     Wright. 

Nf:M'.A-LiTE,  n.  [Gr.  vij^a,  a  thread,  and  iiOof,  a 
stone.]     (3/jw.)  A  fibrous  variety  of  brucite. 

N^-mAu'SA,  n.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered 
by  Laurent  in  1858.  Lorering. 

JVEM.  C6^r,  [A  contraction  for  L.  nemine  con- 
tradicente.^  No  one  speaking  against  or  oppos- 
ing ;  unanimously.  lodd. 

JVEM.  DIS.  [A  contraction  for  L.  nemine  dissen- 
tiente.l     No  one  dissenting.  Brande. 

NE'.M5-AN,  a.  [L.  Xemeus,  from  Gr.  Nffi/ir.  Ne- 
mea.]  Pertaining  to  Neinea,  a  city  in  Argolis, 
in  ancient  Greece.  "  Semean  games."  Andrews. 

Jt3~  Often   incorrectly  spelt  and   pronounced  Jt^- 
nut'ifH. 

n£.M'?-sIs,  n.  [Gr.]  {Myth.)  The  goddess  of 
retributive  justice  or  vengeance.  Leterett. 

N£M'Q-R.^L,  a.  [h.  nemoralis;  nemus,  nemoris, 
a  grove.]     Pertaining  to  a  grove,     [r.]    Bailey. 

NEm'Q-ROOs,  a.  [L.  nemorosus  ;  nemus,  nemo, 
ris,  a  grove  ;  Sp.  nrmoroso.']  PcrtJtining  to  a 
grove,  or  wood  ;  woody  ;  netnoral.   [r.]  Erelyn. 

tN^MP'N^  (nfim'n^),  r.  a.     To  name.      Chaucer. 

N£M§,  n.     [Arab.]     (ZooL)  The  ichneumon. 

Fischer, 

fJVE'M'f-.^fn.    [Or.]     A  funeral  song.  Todd. 

NfiN'lJ-PHAR  (n«n'M-f4r),  n.  The  water-lily.  P.  Cyc. 

N5-('>D'.\-M6nE,  «.  [Gr.  riofiaiiiif'rii ;  titf,  new, 
and  finifof,  the  people.]  One  newly  made  a  citi- 
zen.    [Ancient  Greece.]  Mitford. 

N^-CG'A-MTsT,  n.  [Or.  vio<,  new,  and  yafiiw,  to 
marry.]     A  person  recently  married.  Ash. 

NP-Og'RA-PHY,  n.  [Or.  »/o«,  new,  and  yrw^, 
writing.]    A  new  system  of  writing.   Gent.  Mag. 

NE-0-l6'9I-.\N,  h.     Neologist.  Brit.  Crit. 

NE-9-L6'^JI-AN,  a.    Neologic.  Ch.  Ob. 

NE-Q-L6'P|-.AN-I§M,  m.    Neologism.       Ee.  Rev. 
.NE-Q-I/K?'|C,         )  a. 
.KU  »  CO 


MtBN,  sYR;    m6vE,  NcJR,  86n  ;    bOlL,   BUR,   RfTLE.  — 9,  «?,  ^,  |,  soft;   F,  6,  j,  |,  hard;   ?  <M  7.  ;    ^'  as  fx.— THIS,  this. 
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NERVOUS 


lsg-oL'0-^I§M,  n.     1.  A  new  word  or  phrase,  or 

the  new  use  of  a  word.  Johnson, 

2.    The  -invention  or  the  use  of  new  words  or 

phrases  ;  neology.  Brit.  Crit. 

Ag-OL'O-^IST,  n.     1.  One  who  introduces  new 

words  or  phrases  into  a  language.  Ch.  Ob. 

2.  {Theol.)     A  rationalist.  Buck. 

N5-OL-0-9iS'TlC,         )  a.    Relating  to  neology ; 
N?-OL-0-^ls'T|-CAL,  S  neological.         Ec.  Rev. 

Ng-OL-O-^J-ZA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  neologiz- 
ing,    [u.]  Jefferson. 

Ng-OL'O-^IZE,  V.  n.  To  introduce  or  use  new 
words 'or  terms,     [r.]  Jefferson. 

Np-OL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  vioi,  new,  and  Uyoi,  a  word ; 
It.  ^  S'p.  neologia  ;  Fr.  neoloyie.] 

1.  Invention  or  use  of  new  words  and  phrases. 

They  endeavor,  by  a  sort  of  ncologij  of  their  own,  to  con- 
found all  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  Bouthby. 

2.  {Theol.)  A  name  given  to  a  modern  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  intro- 
duced, in  the  last  century,  in  Germany;  ra- 
tionalistic interpretation ;  rationalism.  Brande. 

rJE-Q-ME'Nl-A,  n.  [Gr.  vioitrjvia  ;  vhi,  new,  and 
Itt'/i'ri,  the  moon  ;  urn',  a  month ;  L.  neomenia ; 
Fr.  n'omihiie.]  The  time  of  new  moon  ;  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month.  Chambers. 

tNg-6M'p-NY,  w.    Neomenia.  Wickliffe. 

NE'0-NI§M,  n.    Neologism,     [r.]  Hunter. 

NE-0-N6'MI-AN,  n.  [Gr.  vioi,  new,  and  vdnoq,  a 
law.]  {TheoL)  One  who  believes  the  gospel  to 
be  a  new  law.  Buck. 

NE-O-NO'MJ-AN,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Neo- 
no'mians.  Buck. 

NE-0-N0'M{-AN-I§M,  n.  {Theol.)  The  doctrine 
of  the  Neonomians.  Ash. 

NE-O-PHI-LOS'O-PHpR,  n.  [Gr.  viog,  new,  and 
Eiig.  philosopher.']  An  innovator  in  philosophy, 
or  a  philosopher  having  new  views.       Qu.  Rev. 

NE'O-PHVTE  (ne'o-ftt),  n.  [Gr.  vedijivros,  newly 
planted ;  via;,  new,  and  (pordv,  a  plant ;  0uu,  to 
grow  ;  L.  neophytus  ;  It.  if  Sp.  neoJUo  ;  Fr.  neo- 
phyte.'] 

1.  A  name  given  by  the  early  Christians  to 
one  newly  converted  to  Christianity.      Brande. 

2.  A  name  given  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  a  convert  made  among  the  heathen, 
to  a  person  entering  on  the  priestly  office,  to  a 
person  newly  received  into  the  communion  of 
the  church,  and,  though  rarely,  to  a  novice  in  a 
monastery.  Brande. 

3.  A  beginner  ;  a  tyro.  B.  Jonson. 

NE'Q-PHYTE,  a.  Newly  entered  on  some  state. 
"  Your  neophyte  player."  B.  Jonson, 

NE-0-PLA-T6N'|C,  a.  Pertaining  to  Neoplato- 
nisin.  Hallam. 

NE-0-PLA-TO-N£"CIAN  (-iiish'sin),  n.  [Fr.  n'O- 
platonicien.]     A  Neoplatonist.  Brande. 

NE-0-PLA'TO-Ni§M,  n.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Neoplatonists. 

NE-O-PLA'TO-NIST,  n.  [Gr.  rio;,  new,  and  IlAa- 
ria'v,  Plato.]  A  mystical  philosopher  of  the 
school  of  Ammonius  Saccus  and  Plotinus,  who 
mixed  some  of  the  tenets  of  ancient  Platonism 
with  others  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
but  particularly  from  the  demonology  of  the 
East.  Brande. 

NE-Q-RA'MA,  n.  [Gr.  viii(,  a  temple,  and  ooana, 
a  view  ;  honu),  to  see.]  A  panorama  represent- 
ing the  interior  of  a  large  building  in  which  the 
spectator  appears  to  be  placed.  Sat.  Mag. 

NE-O-TER'IC,         I  a.      [Gr.  wurfpucd? ;    vfuirfpof, 
NE-O-TER'j-CAL,  )  comp.  of  vioi,   young,   new; 

L.   neotericus,']      Recent  in   origin  ;    modern  ; 

new ;  late. 
Diverse  ends,  some  being  ancient,  others  neoterical.  Bacon. 

tNE-0-TER'|C,  n.  One  of  modern  times.  Burton, 

NEP,  n.  [L.  nepeta.']  {Bot.)  The  herb  catmint  or 
catnip.  Bp.  Hall. 

NfiP-AU-I.E§E',  n.  {Geoff.)  The  natives  of  Nepaul, 
a  kingdom  of  Northern  Hindostan.   Earnshaio. 

NEPE,  n.  A  square  blanket  used  by  the  Indians, 
io  Nvrap  the  foot  and  ankle  in.  Simmonds. 


JVE-PEJV'THE,  n.  [Gr.  vrinevOtjs  ;  vt],  not,  and  tt/v- 
0of,  grief.]  'Among  the  ancients,  an  Egyptian 
drug,  which  had  an  exhilarating  effect,  and 
which  was  supposed  to  obliterate  all  sorrow 
from  the  memory  of  those  who  partook  of  it;  — 
thought  by  many  to  have  been  opium.  W.  Smith. 

J\rE,P'E-T4,n.  [L.]  (Bo^)  A  genus  of  deciduous, 
herbaceous  plants  ;  catmint ;  catnip.     Loudon. 

NEPH'5-LINE,  n.  [Gr.  veftlri,  a  cloud.]  {Min.) 
An  anhydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  oc- 
curring in  the  older  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  in  trans- 
parent crystals,  which  become  clouded  in  nitric 
acid.  Dana. 

NEPH'EW  (nev'vu  or  n6f  fu)  [nev'vu,  S.  W.  P.  J, 
E,  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm'.  R.  C.  Wr. ;  nef'fu,  Wb.},n.  [L. 
tiepos  ;  It.  nepote,  nipote ;  Sp.  nepote,  nieto  ;  Fr. 
neveu.  — A.  S.  nefa,  neua  ;  Icel.  nefi  ;  Old  Ger. 
nevo  ;  Ger.  neffe  ;  Dut.  neef;  Old  Eng.  neve.] 

1.  f  A  grandchild,  or  other  lineal  descendant. 

Spenser.  Hooker.  Shak.  B.  Jonson. 

But  if  any  widow  have  children  or  nephews.      1  1.    ■  v.i. 

2.  The  son  of  a  brother  or  a  sister.        i^ocke. 
jKg-  This  word  is  uniformly  pronounced  nev'vu  by 

the  Enplish  orthoepists  ;  but  in  the  United  States  it 
is  often  pronounced  nePfu.  Smart  remarks  thaf'p 
with  A,  in  almost  all  cases,  is  pronounced  /.  In  Ste- 
phen, this  sound  is  vocalized,  that  is,  converted  into 
V  ;  and  likewise  in  nephew,  almost  the  only  word  in 
whicli  the  combination  occurs  that  is  not  immediately 
referable  to  a  Greek  origin." 

4®=  "  JWpAews,  like  the  Latin  nepotes,  meant,  at 
the  time  when  the  common  version  of  the  Bible  was 
made,  grandchildren  and  other  lineal  descendants  ; 
being  so  employed  by  Hooker,  Shakspeare,  and  other 
writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period."     Trench. 

Np-PHRAL'^{-A,  n.  \Gr.  viippo'i,  the  kidneys,  and 
&).yoi,  pain.]  '  {Med?)  Neuralgic  pain  in  the  kid- 
neys. Dunglison. 

NEPH'RITE,  n.  [Gr.  wfooi,  the  kidneys.]  {Min.) 
A  hard,  tough,  translucent  stone,  and  not  a  dis- 
tinct mineral,  formerly  worn  as  a  remedy  for  dis- 
eases of  the  kidneys ;  jade.  Dana. 

N^l-PHRIT'jC,  >  flr_     [^Gr.  ve(PptTtK6s  ;  vt(Ppoi,  the 

N?-PHRIT'j-CAL,  )  kidneys;  It.  nejritico;  Fr. 
ntphretique."] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  kidneys  ;  "  Ne- 
phritic pains."  Bp.  Berkeley. 

2.  Affected  with  disease  of  the  kidneys.  "  Ne- 
phritic persons."  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Relieving  disorders  of  the  kidneys ;  as, 
"Nephritic  medicines." 

JVephritic  stone,  nephrite;  jade.  —  J^ephritic  wood, 
the  wood  of  Morina-a  gu'dandina,  or  hyperanthera,  for- 
merly used  to  cure  diseases  of  tlie  kidneys.  Dunglison, 

Ng-PHRIT'IC,  M.  {Med.)  A  medicine  for  diseases 
of  the  kidneys,  particularly  for  the  gravel,  or 
stone  in  the  bladder.  Bailey. 

JVE-PHRI'TIS,  n,  [L.,  from  Gr.  vKppirris  ;  vuppoi, 
the  kidneys.]  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  kid- 
neys. Dunglison. 

N?-PHROG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  vttppoi,  the  kidneys, 
and  Ypaipio,  to  describe.]  An  anatomical  de- 
scription of  the  kidneys.  Dunglison. 

NEPH-RO-LITH'IC,  a.  [Gr.  veippol,  the  kidneys, 
and  kiOos,  a  stone.]  {Med.)  Pertaining  to  the 
stone,  or  calculi  in  the  kidneys.  Dunglison. 

N^-PHROl'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  vc(ppol,  the  kidneys,  and 
Aoyoj,  a  discourse.]     A  treatise  on  the  kidneys  ; 

—  the  science  relating  to  the  kidneys. Dww^rfeoM. 

N5-PHR6t'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  vttppoi,  the  kidneys,  and 
r^/ii'iD,  to  cut.]    '{Med.)  Dissection  of  the  kidney  : 

—  the  operation  of  extracting  calculi  from  the 
kidney  by  cutting.  Dunglison. 

JV£  PLt/S    ijh'TRA,      [L.]      No  more   beyond; 

the  utmost  reach.  Qu.  Rev. 

NEP'O-TAL,  a.     [L.  nepotalis ;    nepos,  nepotis,  a 

nephew.]     Pertaining  to  nephews.    Getk.  Mag. 

II  NEP'O-TT^M  [ngp'o-tizm,  W.  J.  F.  Sm.  C.  Wr.  ■ 
ne'po-tizm,  .S.  P.  A'.],  n.  [Fr.  n'potisme ;  L. 
ncpos,  nepotis,  a  nephew.] 

1.  Fondness  for  nephews.  Johnsoti. 

2.  Undue  patronage  bestowed  by  the  popes 
upon  the  members  of  their  family,  as  by  ap- 
pointing them  to  high  offices  in  the  church,  or 
making  them  important  grants.  Addison. 

3.  Favoritism  shown  to  relations  ;  patronage 
bestowed  in  consideration  of  family  relation- 
ship, and  not  of  merit.  Ency, 


II  NfiP'0-TIST,  n.  One  who  practises  nepotism. 
NEP'TflNE,  n,  1.  {Myth.)  The  god  of  the  ocean. 
2.  {Astron,)  One  of  the  principal  planets,  and 
the  remotest  at  present  known.  It  was  discov- 
ered in  1846,  by  Dr.  GtiUe,  of  Berlin,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  investigations  of  Le  Verrier,  of 
Paris.  Brande. 

NEP-TU'NJ-AN,  a.     1.  Pertaining  to  the  ocean. 
2.  (Geol.)  Formed  by  water  or  aqueous  solu- 
tion ;  as,  '^Neptunian  rocks." 

JVeptunian  theory,  (Oeol.)  the  theory  of  Werner, 
which  refers  the  formation  of  all  rocks  and  strata  to 
the  agency  of  water ;  —  opposed  to  the  Vulcanian  or 
Plutonian  theory.  Cleaceland. 

N?P-Tfj'N:-AN,  ;  „.    One  who  adopts  the  Nep., 
NEP'TLi-NiST,    )  tunian  theory  in  geology.  LyeZif. 
NE'R^-Id,  71. ;    pi.  ne're-iu§.     [Gr.  N>?pfij,  Nj^prf- 
6os ;  Nrjpcis,  a  sea-god  ;  vapd;,  flowing.] 

1.  {Myth.)  A  sea-nymph  ;  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  sea-god  Nereus.  IF.  Smith. 

2.  {ZoOl.)  A  marine  worm  of  the  genus  Ne- 
reis ;  sea-centiped.  P.  Cyc, 

NE'R^-ID,  a.    Pertaining  to  Nereids.       Fawkes. 

NE-R?-iD'J-AN,  n,  {Zolil.)  One  of  a  family  of 
dorsibranchiate  annellidans,  of  which  the  genus 
Nereis  is  the  type.  Brande. 

N^-Rl'TA,  n.  [L.]  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  marine, 
univalve  shell-fishes,  characterized  by  the  colu- 
mella being  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  aperture 
closed  by  an  operculum.  Brande. 

NE'RITE,  n.    {Conch.)  One  of  the  nerita.  Wiight, 

NER'j-TITE,  n.  {Pal.)  A  petrified  shell  of  the 
genus  Nerita,  Wright, 

NE'R|-UM,  n.  [Gr.  vr/pds,  wet.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
flowering,  evergreen  shrubs ;  oleander.  Lotulon. 

NER'O-LI,  n.  The  essential  oil  of  orange  flowers 
obtained  by  distillation.  Ure. 

NERVE  (nerv),  n.  [Gr.  vivpov;  L.  nervus ;  It. 
nervo  ;  Sp.  nervio  ;  Fr.  nerf,] 

1.  {Anat.)  One  of  the  fine,  filiform  organs  of 
sensation  and  motion,  which,  proceeding  from 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  are  distributed  in  the 
substance  of  nearly  all  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

The  nerves  are  cords  of  the  same  substance  as  that  which 
composes  the  encephalon  and  spinal  marrow.         Uunylison, 

2.  A  ligament ;    a  tendon ;    a  sinew. 

Strong  Tharysmed  discharged  a  speeding  blow 

Full  on  his  neck,  and  cut  the  nerves  in  two.  I'ope. 

3.  Strength  ;  power  ;  force ;  might. 

He  led  me  on  to  mightiest  deeds. 

Above  the  nerve  of  mortal  arm.  Millon. 

4.  Power  or  ability  to  remain  unmoved  and 
collected,  as  in  time  of  peril,  alarm,  or  excite- 
ment ;  coolness ;  courage ;  as,  "  It  requires 
nerve  to  walk  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice." 

5.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  by  the  old  botanists 
to  one  of  the  parallel  veins  extending  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  of  a  leaf.  Gray. 

NERVE  (nerv),  V.  a.  [/.  NERVED  ;  pp.  nerving, 
NERVED.]  To  give  or  impart  strength,  power, 
or  vigor  to  ;  to  strengthen ;  to  energize. 

Tremendous  goddess,  nerve  this  lifted  arm.  Hill. 

NERVEU  (nerv'ed  or  nervd),  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  a 
leaf,  the  veins  of  which  run  parallel  from  the 
base  to  the  apex.  Loudon. 

NERVE'LfSS,  a.  Without  nerve,  strength,  force, 
or  vigor ;  weak.  Walpole. 

NER-VJ-MO'TION,  n.  [L.  nervus,  a  nerve,  and 
motio,  motioii.]  {Bot.)  The  power  of  self-mo- 
tion in  leaves.  Loudon. 

NER'VINE,  a.  {Med.)  Acting  on  the  nerves  or 
the  nervous  system.  Smart. 

NER'VINE,  71.  {Med.)  A  medicine  for  nervous  af- 
fections. Dtmglison. 

NgR-VOSE',  a.     {Bot.)  Nerved.  Loudon. 

N^R-VOS'l-TY,  71.  [L.  nei-vositas.l^  The  quality 
of  being  nervous  or  nervose.     [iC]       Hawkins. 

NER'VOUS,  a.  [L.  nervosm;  7iervus,  a  nerve  ;  It. 
•Sf  Sp.  tie7-voso  ;  Fr.  ne7-veux.] 

1.  Full  of  nerves  ;  abounding  in  nerves. 

Parts  very  nervous  and  exquisitely  sensible.  Barrow. 

2.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  nerves ;  as,  "The 
nervous  system  "  ;  "  Nervous  diseases." 

3.  Well  strung  ;  sinewy ;  strong  ;  vigorous, 
"  What  7iervous  arms  he  boasts  !  "  Pope. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   X   E,  I,  6,  H,  Y,  short;   A,  E,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 


NERVOUSLY 

4.  Forcible  or  spirited,  as  style. 
The  plradlnga  .  . .  were  then  ihort.  nrrvou*,  anri  prnnic- 
»•"»•  Jlliicl^loiif: 

6.  Having  we.ik  or  disicascd  nerves ;  easily 
agitated  or  excited;  irritable;  timid;  fearlul. 
'*  Poor,  weak,  lu-ixmis  creatures."  Cheyne. 

4^  Thin  last  8oii He  Johnson  style*  "  medical  cant  "  ; 
Smart,  "  eolloqaial." 

NEr'VOI'S-;.*',  ad.  1.  In  a  nervous  manner; 
with  .strength  or  vigor  ;  forcibly  ;  powerfully. 

He  lliu<  nen-ouMu  dcacribea  th>!  atrength  ul'custuin.  Wurlon. 

2.  With  weakness  of  the  nerves.  Umart. 

NEK  Voys-NKSS,  n.     1.  The  state  or  the  quality 

of    being    nervous    or   strong ;     vigorousness ; 

strength  ;  force  ;  power.  Warton. 

2.  Weakness  or  agitation  of  nerves.     Smaii. 

NER'VURE,  n.     [Fr. ;  tier/,  a  nerve.] 

1.  (ICiit.)  A  corneous  "tube  for  e.\panding  the 
wing  and  keeping  it  tense.  Bratide. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  vein  of  a  leaf.  Drande. 

^NER'VY,  a.     Sinewy;  strong;  nervous.     Shak. 

NfiS'CI-E.NCE  (n«8h'?-«iiH),  M.  [h.  nescientia ;  ties- 
cio,  tiescieiis,  to  be  ignorant.]  Ignorance  ;  the 
state  of  not  knowing.  Bp.  Hall. 

NfiSH,  a.     [A.  S.  linesc,  nesc.'\ 

1.  Soft ;  tender ;  weak  ;  delicate ;  easily  hurt. 
[Local,  Eng.]  C'roioe. 

2.  Hungry.     [Suffolk,  Eng.]  Wright. 

-NfiSS.  [A.  S.  nes,  w/s,  nis.  —  "  The  same  word 
as  iiess,  a  promontory."  Richardson.]  A  ter- 
mination of  nouns,  d.enoting  state  or  quality  ; 
as,  good/*e«s,  holiness. 

tNfiSS,  n.  [A.  S.  ntts,  nesse,  nose ;  Scot,  ness, 
»M"«. —  "  Perhaps  from  the  (A.  S.)  verb  tie.iaii, 
neosan,  visere  (to  go  to  see,  to  visit),  meaning 
any  thing  seen,  evident,  conspicuous,  and  hence, 
nrominent,  projecting."  Richardson.  —  See 
Nose.]  A  promontory  ;  a  cape  ;  a  headland ; 
^written  also  naze.  —  See  Naze. 

Wc  weighed  anchor,  and  bare  clear  of  the  nes».    IlackUiyt. 

jO"  It  is  now  used  as  a  termination  of  the  names 
of  promontories  or  headlands  ;  as,  Dtiiigene««,  Sheer- 
nesK. 

n£sT,  n.  [A.  S.  nest,nust;  Dut.  .Sr  Ger.  nest; 
S w.  lUiste ;  W.  nyth.  —  L.  nidm ;  It.  ^  Sp.  7Udo ; 
Fr.  nirf.] 

1.  The  bed  or  place  of  retreat  formed  by  a 
bird,  for  laying  her  eggs  and  hatching  and  rear- 
ing her  young.  Coictey. 

2.  A  place  where  insects,  and  sometimes 
where  beasts,  are  produced.  Bentley. 

3.  A  snug,  well-protected  abode  or  habita- 
tion ;  a  place  of  retreat  or  residence.  Skak- 

Some  of  our  ministers,  having  livings  offered  unto  them, 
will  neither  for  zeal  of  religion  nor  winning  souls  to  God.  be 
drawn  forth  from  their  warm  ««»/«.  Hjietuer. 

4.  A  number  of  tubs,  boxes,  &c.,  placed  one 
within  another.  Simmonds. 

5.  (Gcol.)  A  detached  included  mass  of  a 
particular  mineral  or  rock.  Wright. 

N6ST,  tJ.  a.      U.  NESTED  ;  pp.  NESTING,  NESTED.] 

To  place  or  house,  as  in  a  nest. 

Who  netted  himself  into  the  chief  power  of  Geneva.      South. 

NEST,  V.  n.    To  build  a  nest  or  nests. 

Did  she  [the  dove]  not  neat  in  secret  holes?  Jfarmar. 

^EST'-EGG,  M.  An  egg  left  in  the  nest  to  keep 
the  hen  from  forsaking  it. 

nooks  and  money  laid  for  show. 

Like  nu)t-eyys,  to  make  clients  lay.  J/iulibras. 

Nfis'TLE   (nSs'sl),   v.   n.     [A.   S.    nestlian.]      U. 

NESTI.KD;  pp.  NESTLING,  NESTLED.] 

1.  To  make  or  to  occupy  a  nest. 

The  kingsHsher  . . .  nertla.  in  hollow  banks.      L'Entrange. 

2.  To  lie  close,  as  a  bird  in  her  nest;  to 
snuggle. 

wlKr  '','"P™"',*»«  t"  «""rtify  in  some  stmng  place  of  the 
wild  country,  and  there  ne>tle  till  succors  came.  B<tcoH. 

?•  X"  '"P„^*'  ''''""'^  uneasily ;  to  fidget.     Boat/. 
4.  To  trifle.     [Sussex,  Eng.]  Wright. 

Nfts'TLE  (nes'sl),  v.  a.  1.  To  house  or  shelter,  as 
in  a  nest.  South. 

2.  To  cherish,  as  a  bird  her  young.  Chapman. 
NfiST  LING  (nSs'ljnp),  «.     [A.  S.  tu-st/ivg.] 

1.  A  young  bird  in  the  nest,  or  just  taken 
T  A-  u-  .  u  narrinqton. 

^.  A  canary-bird  brought  up  by  hand.     iRees. 

3.  t  A  nest.  ^^^0,1. 
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NftST'LINO  (n««'ling),  a.  Newly  hatched.  "  Nest- 
Ung  linnets."  Batrington. 

N(;8-rO'Rl-AN,  n.  One  of  the  followers  of  Ne»- 
torius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the  fifth 
century,  who  believed  that  in  Christ  there  were 
not  only  two  natures,  but  also  two  persons,  of 
which  the  one  was  divine,  being  tne  eternal 
word,  and  the  other  human,  being  the  man  Je- 
sus, of  which  alone  Mary  was  mother.        BucL 

N^S.Td'R\..\S,  a.    1.  Of,  or  relating  to,  the  Nes- 

torians  jfuck. 

2.  Old ;  experienced ;  —from  Nestor,  the  aged 

warric-  in  the  Iliad.  Simirt. 

N?S-TO'Rl-AN-T§.vl,  n.  {Etxl.  Hist.)  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Ncstorians.  Buck. 

NfeT,  M.  [A.  S.  4r  Dut.  net ;  Ger.  netz;  Dan.  net; 
aw.  ntit ;  Icel.  net.] 

1.  A  texture  of  twine  or  thread,  with  large 
meshes,  commonly  used  as  a  snare  for  fish, 
birds,  &c.  shak. 

2.  Any  thing  or  work  made  with  interstices 
or  meshes  like  a  net. 

Aeto  of  checker-work  ...  for  the  chapiters.    1  Kingt  vii.  17. 

NET,  V.  a.     [i.  netted  ;    pp.  netting,  netted.] 

To  produce  or  yield  as  clear  produce.        Todd. 

NET,  V.  n.    To  knit  a  net ;  to  knit.  Seward. 

NET,  a.     [It.  netto  ;  Sp.  ncto  ;  Fr.  net.] 

1.  Clear  ;    pure  ;  without  flaw,  spot,  or  stain. 

"  o'V/"''y\" ^  t»'-]  Spenser. 

2.  (Lorn.)  IS otnig  merchandise,  as  wine,  cof- 
fee, rice,  &c.,  which  is  pure,  clean,  or  unadul- 
terated :  —  that  remains  after  the  deduction  of 
all  charges  or  outlay  ;  as,  "  Net  profits  "  :  — 
clear  of  all  tare  or  tret  or  other  deductions ;  as, 
".Ve<  weight." — Sometimes  written  neat  and 
nett, 

NETH'^R,  rt.  [A.  S.  ngthera,  neothra ;  Dut.  ne- 
der ;  Ger.  niider ;  Dan.  neder ;  Sw.  nedre.] 

1.  Lower ;  not  upper.  "  The  nether  .  .  .  mill- 
stone." Deut.  xxiv.  6. 

Upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  flrea.  Milton. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  regions  below ;  infernal. 
"  This  nether  empire."  Jdilton. 

tNETH'fR-MORE,  a.    Lower;  nether.  Wickliffe. 

NET H'5R-.M0ST,  a. ;  stiperl.  of  nether.     Lowest. 

"  The  nethermost  abyss."  Milton. 

t  NfiTH'eU-SToCKS,  n.  pi.  Stockings,  as  opposed 

to  breeches  or  upper-stocks.  Shak. 

NETH'l-NiM,  n.pl.  [Heb.  f^'.'^Cr,  the  given,  or 
the  devoted.]  Among  the  Jews,  servants  who 
were  under  the  Levites  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Ubernacle  and  the  temple.  Kitt-t. 

NE'TOP,n.  [Indian.]  A  friend  or  crony.  Pickering. 

NfiT'TJNG,  M.     1.  A  piece  of  net-work.   Johnson. 

2.  ( .\aut.)  A  net-work  of  robes  or  small  lines, 

used  for  stowing  away  sails  and  hammocks,  and 

also  for  defence  against  boarding.  Dana. 

NfiT'T{NG,n.     Urine.    [Local,  Eng.]        Wnght. 

NET'TLE,  M.  [A.S.nefele,net/e;  Dut.  netel;  Ger. 
nesset;  Dan.  nelde;  Sw.  w/ssla,  tiessla.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  juicy  herbs,  having 
stinging  hairs,  or  prickles ;   Vr'tica.  Gray. 

2.  (-V«m/.)  The  halves  of  two  adjoining  yarns 
in  a  rope,  twisted  together  for  pointing  or  graft- 
ing ;  —  commonly  written  knittle.  Dana. 

NfiT'TLE  (n«t'tl),  r.  a.  [i.  nettled  ;  pp.  NET- 
TLING, nettled.]  To  sting;  to  fret ;  to  chafe  ; 
to  irritate  ;  to  vex  ;  to  harass ;  to  tease.     Shak. 

NfiT'TLE-CI.riTH,  m.  A  thick,  tissued  cotton, 
japanned,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  leather 
for  the  peaks  of  caps,  waist-belts,  i"tc.  Simmonds. 

NfiT'TL^R,  n.  One  who  nettles  or  irritates.  Milton. 

NftT'TI.E-RA.siH,  n.  (Med.)  An  eruption  on  the 
skin,  resembling  the  sting  of  a  nettle.  Ditnglison. 

NfiT'TI.R-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Celtis;  hackberry;  —  lote-trce.  Gray. 

nSt'-TRAp,  n.  A  trap  with  a  net,  for  catching 
'""■'Is-  Barrington. 

NftT'TV,  a.    Like  a  net ;  netted,     [n.]     Bivvne. 

NftT'-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  Work  having  interstices 
or  Bicshes  like  those  of  a  net ;  reticulated  or 
decussated  work.  Addison. 


NEUTRAL 

I  NEU'RAL,  a.  [Or.  yir.pof,  a  nerve.]  (.Anat.)  Per- 
taming  to  a  nerve,  or  to  the  nervous  syiitcm. 

ATruraJ  arch,  the  arch  formed  by  tlie  piMierior  mo 
jecliona  connected  with  llie  iKxly  of  the  vertebra 
whirl,  protect  the  medulla.  _  S^urat  aiu,  •  terilTau^ 
plied  to  the  enrephahm.  including  the  luinal  cord  _. 
JVeural  tptnet,  ipinouii  proceMea.  Duagli^u 

NEU-RAl.Vl-A,  «  [Or.  „8po»,  a  nerre,  and 
i/yoj  pain  ]  (Med.)  An  obstinate  disease,  of 
which  the  characteribtic  Hymi)toni  io  a  very  acute 
pam,  exacerbating  or  intermittent,  foflowinK 
the  course  of  a  nerve  in  one  or  more  of  its  ram- 
ihcations.  Dungliton.     P.  Cyc 

NEU-RAL'^JIC  a.    Relating  to  neuralgia.  Clarke. 

NEO-RAL'GY,  «.    Neuralgia.  Wright. 

NEfr-RoG'R.A-PHY,  n  [Gr.  wB^.,  a  nerve,  and 
YP'i<i.u,,  to  write.]  That  part  of  anatomy  which 
describes  the  nerves.  Ihtnglison. 

NEU-RQ-LO^'I-CAL,  a.    Relating  to  neurology. 

NEO-ROL'Q-pIST,  n.  One  who  describes  the 
nerves.  ^,^ 

NEU-ROL'Q-PV  (nQ-r8l'o-j?),  n.  [Or.  v.vfo.,  . 
nerve,  and  /.oyoi,  a  discourse.]  That  part  of 
anatomy  which  treats  of  the  nerves.  Dunglison. 


NEU-RoP'T^R, 
NEU-ROP'Te-RAN,  )  roptera 


In. 
iN, S  ro 


(EtU.)  One  of  the  neu- 
.  tera.  Brande. 

JVEU-r6p'tf.-IU,  n.  pL  [Gr.  wPpoK,  a  nerve, 
and  sT-fpoV,  a  wing.]  (Ent.)  An  order  of  insects, 
of  which  the  dragon-fly  and  may-fly  are  exam- 
ples, having  four  membranous,  generally  naked, 
and  more  or  less  transparent  wings,  and  jaws 
for  the  purpose  of  mastication.  Westtcood. 

NEU-R6p'Tf  R-AL,     )  „      n„i  „   •       .    .1. 
„„,-,  „-„,^^        -      J  "•    "<?'ong»ng  to  the  ncu- 
NEU-ROP  TCR-OLS,  S  roptera.  RogH. 

NEC'RQ-SPAST,  n.  [Gr.  m.|,*nr<,<rro» :  wSpoK  a 
cord,  and  <m6u,,  to  draw.]  A  figure  put  in  motion 
by  drawing  strings  ;  a  puppet,     [k.]  More. 

NE0-r6t'|C,  a.  [Gr.  vivpov,  a  nerve.]  (Med.) 
Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  nerves  ;  as,  "  Neurotic 
diseases":— acting  on  the  nerves;  nervine; 
as,  "  Neurotic  medicines."  ^sh. 

NEU-R6t'ic,  n.  (Mfd.)  A  medicine  for  nervous 
anections  ;  a  nervine.  Crabb. 

NEU-RQ-TOM'I-C.^L,  o.    Relating  to  neurotomy. 

NE0'Rp-T6.ME,  n.  {Med.)  A  long,  narrow,  two- 
edged  scalpel,  for  dissecting  nerves.  Dunglison. 

NEU-ROT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  viT.qov,  a  nerve,  and 
T^/iMo,  to  cut.]  (Med.)  Dissection  of  the  nerves : 
—  an  incised  v*ound  of  a  nerve.  Dunglison. 

NEU-RYP-N6L'0-5lST,  n.  One  skUled  in  ncu- 
rjpnology.  Athenteum, 

NEU-RYP-NOl'O  pY,  n.  [Gr.  wBpo.,  a  nerve,  S«- 
»oj,  sleep,  and  h.yof,  a  discourse.]  The  philos- 
ophy of  the  sleep  of  the  nerves,  or  anim.il  mag- 
netism, or  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  l<rtiid 

NEU'TtlR  (na't?r),  a.  [L. ;  ne,  not,  and  rOer. 
either  ;  It.  &  Sp.  netitro  ;  Fr.  neutre.] 

1.  Neither  one  nor  the  other;  specially,  not 
of  either  side  or  party  ;  taking  no  part  or  side 
in  a  contest  or  controversy  between  others  ;  <iw 
different ;  neutral.  "  Who  stand  neuter  in  the 
dispute."  Addison. 

2.  (Gram.)  Noting  nouns  which  arc  neither 
masculine  nor  feminine  :  —  noting  verbs  which 
are  neither  active  nor  passive. 

3.  (Bot.)  Noting  flowers  with  neither  stamens 
nor  pistils  ;  neutral.  Loudon. 

NEU'TgR  (na't?r),  n.  1.  One  who  is  not  on  either 
side;  one  indifferent  or  neutral. 

Too  many.  .  . .  thouch  Christians  in  name,  apprar  *o  in- 
dilTrrent  as  to  any  n-al  Ulirf  ol  Chrislianilv,  thai  tbty  ar« 
rather  mrulm  in  regard  to  it.  J'mm. 

2.  An  animal  of  neither  sex  ;  —  a  term  applied 
particularly  to  a  working  bee,  before  it  was  dis- 
covered that  working  bees  were  in  reality  un- 
developed females.  BritntU. 

NEO'TRAL  (na'tr»l).  <*.     [L.  neutralis,  neuter.] 

1.  Not  engaged -on  either  side ;  t.-iking  no  part 
in  a  contest  or  controversy  ;  indifferent. 

A  mrytml  nati<in  has  the  right  of  fkimlshing  to  Hther  of 
the  r«ntrnding  |airtir<  all  siipi>li«i  which  do  not  Ml  wiihia 
the  df-serlplitin  of  rontrabaiul  uT  war.  BtwhI^ 

2.  Neither  good  nor  bad ;  indifferent. 


8omr  thing*  gnod  and  some  thing*  ill  do  teem. 
And  neutnil  aomp,  in  her  hntastic  eye. 


An>te 
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3.  {Bot.)  Noting  flowers  which  have  neither 
Btamens  nor  pistils  ;  neuter.  &ray. 

4.  (Chem.)  Noting  salts  in  which  there  are 
as  many  equivalents  of  acid  engaged  as  there 
are  of  oxygen  in  the  base,  or  in  which  the  acid 
is  exactly  neutralized  by  the  base.        Sillirnan. 

J\reutrat  axis,  (Meek.)  the  axis  in  which  the  tensile 
and  compressing  forces  of  a  beam  terminate,  and  in 
wliicU  the  stress  is  tlierefore  nothing.  OgUvie.  —  JVeu- 
tral  tint,  (Water-colors.)  a  factitious  gray  pigment, 
composed  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow.     Fairholt. 

NELf'TRAL,  n.    One  who  is  not  on  either  side. 

Temple  was  not  a  mediator;  he  was  merely  a  nevtral. 

Macaulay. 

tNEU'TRAL-IST,  n.     A  neutral.  Bullokar. 

NEU-TRAL'l-TY  (nu-tril'e-te),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  neutral,  or  of  neither  side  or  party  ; 
particularly,  the  state  of  a  nation  which  takes 
no  part  in  a  war  between  other  nations. 

2.  A  state  between  good  and  evil,     [it.] 

There  is  no  health;  physicians  say  that  we 

At  best  enjoy  but  a  neutrality.  Donne. 

3.  The  state  of  being  of  the  neuter  gender. 
"  The  neutrality  of  the  noun."     [r.^     Pearson. 

4  {Chem.)  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
neutral.     "  The  neutrality  of  salts."     Sillirnan. 

Armed  neutrality,  the  state  of  a  nation  which  holds 
itself  under  arms,  in  order  to  repel  any  aggression  on 
the  part  of  either  of  the  belligerents. 

Syn.  — See  Indifference. 

NEU-TRAL-l-ZA'TIO.V,  ».  The  act  of  neutraliz- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  neutralized.     Brands. 

NEU'TRAL-iZE,   V.  a.      \i.  NEUTRALIZED  ;    pp. 

NEUTRAHZINO,  NEUTRALIZED.] 

1.  To  render  neutral ;  to  cause  to  be  of  nei- 
ther side  or  party.  Johnson. 

2.  (Chem.)  To  destroy  or  render  inert  or  im- 
perceptible the  peculiar  properties  of. 

Acids  and  alkalies  neutralize  each  other  more  or  less  com- 
pletely. Johmton. 

3.  To  destroy  the  peculiar  properties  or  op- 
posite tendencies  of,  as  of  parties  or  other 
things  ;  to  render  of  no  effect.  Kirwan. 

NEU'TRAL-IZ-5R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
neutralizes.  Ency. 

NEU'TRAL-LY,  ad.  On  neither  side  or  part; 
indifferently".  Johnsoti. 

J\rEU-yAlJ^E^',n.pl.  [Fr. ;  mcm/",  nine.]  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  prayers  ottered  for 
nine  successive  days,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
favor  of  Heaven.  Brande. 

tNE'VgN.r.  o.    To  name.  Chaucer. 

NEV'^R,  ad.  [A.  S.  nmfre ;  ne,  not,  and  cefre,  ever.] 

1.  Not  ever ;  not  at  any  time  ;  at  no  time. 
"  Never  man  spake  like  this  man."  John  vii.  46. 

He  that  comcth  to  me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that  be- 
lievctli  on  me  shall  nerer  thirst.  John  vi.  .'55. 

;8fg"  The  phrase  never  a,  formerly  used,  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  no,  or  not  any;  but  in  this,  ueeer  retains 
its  literal  meaning  of  not  erer.  "  There  was  never  a 
plain  text."  Jltterbury.  "  There  was  never  a  son  left 
iiim,  save  Jehoahaz."    2  Clirnn.  xxi.  17. 

2.  In  no  degree  ;  not  at  all. 

Whosoever  has  a  friend  to  guide  him  may  carry  his  eyes 
In  another  man's  head,  and  yet  see  never  the  worse.      South. 

flfg=-  Johnson  says  [1755],  never  "  is  used  in  a  form 
of  speech  handed  down  by  the  best  writers,  but  lately 
accused,  I  think,  with  justice,  of  solecism  ;  as,  '  He 
is  mistaken,  thouffh  never  so  wise.'  It  is  now  main- 
tained that  propriety  requires  it  to  he  expressed  thus: 
'  He  is  mistaken,  though  ever  so  wise,'  that  is,  '  He 
is  mistaken,  how  wise  soever  he  may  be.'"  —  Smart 
says  [1837],  "  'Charm  he  never  so  wisely,'  i.  e. '  Cliarm 
he  not  [merely  wisely,  but]  ever  so  wisely,'  —  a  gen- 
uine English  mode  of  expression,  though  the  sqiieam- 
ishness  of  grammaticasters  has  rendered  it  obsolete." 

fl®=-  It  is  much  used  in  composition  ;  as,  nerer-fad- 
ing,  never-dying,  &c. 

t  NEV'?R-THe-LAT'?R,  ad.     Nevertheless. 

Chaucer. 
N6v-t;R-THE-LESS',  ad.  &  conj.    [never  the  kss.] 

Not  ever  the  less  ;  not  at  all  the  less  ;  not  the 

less  ;  notwithstanding  ;  however. 

Samuel  came  no  more  to  see  Saul  until  the  day  of  his 
death;  nevertheless  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul.   1  Sam.  xv.  35. 

There  will  always  be  somethinc  that  we  shall  wish  to  have 
finished,  and  be  nevertheless  unwilling  to  begin.         Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  But,  However. 

NEW  (nu),  re.  [Goth,  nitija;  A.  S.  niwe,  nioioe, 
nmtoc,  niwo ;  Dut.  niemo ;  Old  Ger.  niuwe, 
t.itce,  nuwe;  Ger.  neti;  Dan.,  Icel.,  ^r  Sw.  ny. 


—  Gr.  vloi,  originally  vt'Foj ;  L.  novtis ;  It.  nuovo ; 
Sp.  nuevo;  Fr.  tieuf.  —  Sansc.  iSf  Hind,  nava; 
Per.  woM.] 

1.  Lately  done,  made,  produced,  effected,  or 
come  into  being ;  that  has  existed  only  a  short 
time;  of  recent  origin  ;  fresh;  novel;  —  opposed 
to  old ;  as,  "  A  new  garment  "  ;  "A  7iew  book." 

2.  That  existed  before,  but  was  not  before 
known ;  recently  discovered ;  as,  "  A  new  metal." 

The  commencement  of  the  present  century  was  rendered 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  astronomy  by  the  discovery  of 
four  new  planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Olntsled. 

3.  Of  the  present  day  ;  modern  ;  recent. 

Whoever  converses  much  among  old  books  will  be  some- 
thing hard  to  please  among  neit.  Temple. 

4.  Different  from  the  former.  "  Steadfastly 
purposing  to  lead  a  ■)iew  life."  Common  Prayer. 

5.  Not  habituated ;  not  accustomed  or  famil- 
iar ;  unaccustomed  ;  unused.  Hooker. 

Twelve  mules,  a  strong,  laborious  race. 

Hew  to  the  plough,  unpractised  in  the  race.  Fope. 

6.  Renovated  ;  restored  to  the  first  state. 

Men,  after  long  emaciating  diets,  wax  plump,  fat,  and  al- 
most new.  Bacon. 

7.  Fresh  after  any  event  or  thing. 

Nor  dare  we  trust  so  soft  a  messenger, 

A'ew  from  her  sickness,  to  that  northern  Mr.    Dryden. 

8.  Not  of  ancient  extraction  ;  not  previously 
known  or  distinguished. 

A  superior  capacity  for  business,  and  a  more  extensive 
knowledge,  are  steps  by  which  a  new  man  often  mounts  to 
favor  and  outshines  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries.   Addison. 

jBS"  It  is  used  adverbially  in  composition,  for  new- 
ly ;  as,  ncir-born,  new-found,  new-made. 

JVew  moon,  a  term  applied  to  the  moon  when  she 
begins  to  increase,  or  immediately  after  her  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sun.  —  JVew  Testament,  that  portion  of 
the  Bible  which  comprises  the  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles and  of  their  immediate  disciples. — JVew  style. 
See  Style. 

Syn.  —  JVeiD  is  opposed  to  old;  novel,  to  known; 
modern,  to  ancient.  A  new  title  or  garment ;  a  new 
acquaintance  or  customer  ;  modem  history  ;  a  recent 
event ;  fresh  news  ;  fresh  vegetables  ;  a  7ioi7e/  manner 
or  occurrence.  Every  thing  novel  is  new  ;  but  a  thing 
may  be  new  and  not  novel.  That  is  novel  tlie  sight  of 
which  was  either  never  seen  or  very  rarely  seen,  or 
which  is  strange  or  unexpected  ;  that  is  a  new  sight 
which  is  seen  for  the  first  time. 

t  NEW  (nu),  V.  a.     To  make  new.  Goicer. 

NEW'-BORN,  a.     Lately  born.  Shak. 

NEW— cOmE'  (nu-kum'),  a.  Lately  arrived  ;  re- 
cently come.    "  His  new-come  guest."    Spenser. 

NEW— c6m'5R,  n.     One  who  has  lately  come. 

NEW-CR^-ATE',  v.  a.  To  produce,  as  a  new 
thing  ;  to  bring  into  existence,     [ii.]  Shak. 

NEW'^L,  n.     [From  new.] 

1.  t  A  new  thing  ;  a  novelty.  Spenser. 

,  2.  [Fr.  noyau,  a  part  surrounded  by  a  casing. 

Brande.  —  See  Noyau.]     {Arch.)  The  column 

or  space  about  which  wind  the  steps  of  a  spiral 

staircase ;  —  formerly  written  nowel.      Brande. 

NEW-FAB'Rl-CAT-f.D,  a.     Newly  made.  Wright. 

NEW-FAN'CJED,  a.     Newly  fancied.  Wright. 

t  NEW-FAN'GLE,  a.  [7iew  diXidif angle. "]  Desirous 
of  new  things.  Chaucer. 

t  NEW-FAN'GLE,  V.  a.  To  change  by  introduc- 
ing novelties.  "  To  control  and  newfangle  the 
Scripture."  Milton. 

NEW-FAN'GLED  (nu-mng'gid),  re.  Newly  made  ; 
formed  with  an  affectation  of  novelty  ; — used 
in  contempt.  "iVetr/an^rfef;?  philosophy."  Fryth. 

Those  charities  are  not  newfnnqled  devices  of  yesterday, 
but  are  .  . .  as  old  as  the  reformation.  Atte.rlmry. 

NEW-FAN'GLED-NESS,  n.  The  .state  of  being 
newfangled  ;  affected  novelty  of  form.     Carew. 

tNEW-FAN'GLE-NESS,  n.  Newfanglcdness. 
"  Constant  without  neicfangleness."      Ascham. 

t  NEW-FAN'GLIST,  n.  One  desirous  of  novel- 
ty. Tooker. 

tNEW-FAN'GLY,  ad.  With  a  disposition  for 
novelties.  " Netcfangly  minded."    Sir  T.  More. 

NEW-FAsH'ION  (nu-fash'un),  re.  New-fashioned. 
"  Neic-fashion  words."  [r.]  Swift. 

NEW-FAsH'IONED  (nu-fash'und),  a.  Made  in  a 
new  form,  or  lately  come  into  fashion.  Ec.  Rev. 

NEW'jNG,  n.    Yeast  or  barm.    [Local.]     Wright. 


NEW'jSH,  a.  Rather  new ;  somewhat  new.  Bacon, 

NEW'KIRK-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  consisting 
of  the  sesquoxide  of  manganese,  the  peroxide  of 
iron,  and  water,  occurring,  in  small  needles,  at 
Newkirchen,  in  Alsace  :  —  gray  oxide  of  manga- 
nese; manganite.  Dana 

NEW'-LAID,  a.    Recently  laid.  Cowper. 

NEW'-LEARNED,  a.  Recently  instructed.  Temple. 

NEW-LiGHT'?D  (-lit'-),  a.      Just  descended. 

NEW'LY,  red.     1.  Freshly;  lately;  recently. 

The  Duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland.       Shak. 

2.  In  a  form  different  from  the  former  ;  anew. 

NEW'-MADE,  a.  Newly  made  or  formed.  "  The 
new-made  king."  "  A  new-made  grave."    Shak. 

NEW'— MAKE,  v.  a.  [i.  NEW-MADE  ;  pp.  NEW- 
MAKING,  NEW-MADE.]     To  make  anew.    Shak. 

NEW'-M6D-5L  (nu'mSd-el),  v.  a.  [i.  new-mod- 
elled ;       pp.       NEW-MODELLING,       NEW-MQI>- 

elled.]     To  give  a  new  form  to.  Ash. 

NEW'-MOD-PLLED  (nu'm5d-eld),  p.  re.  Formed 
after  a  new  model.  Smart. 

NEW'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  ouality  of 
being  new ;  recentness  of  origin ;  lateness  ; 
recentness  ;  as,  "  The  nemiess  of  a  garment." 

When  Horace  wrote  his  satires,  the.  monarchy  of  his  Caesar 
was  in  its  newness.  Dryilen. 

2.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  but  lately 
known  ;  recent  change  ;  innovation  ;  novelty. 

Newness,  especially  in  great  matters,  was  a  worthy  enter- 
tainment for  a  searching  mind.  South. 

3.  Want  of  practice  or  experience. 

His  newness  shamed  most  of  the  others'  long  exercise.    Sidney. 

NEW-RED- SAND'STONE,  n.  {Geol.)  The  sand- 
stone immediately  above  coal-measures. Brrewrfe. 

NEW§  (nuz))  n.  sing.  &  pi.  ;  commonly  singular. 
[From  7iew,  as  goods  from  good,  odds  from  odd.] 
Recent  account ;  fresh  information,  particularly 
from  a  distance  ;  tidings  ;  intelligence. 

XKg-  Grammarians  differ  somewhat  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  news  ;  yet  "  the  word  is  now,"  as 
stated  by  Murriiy,  "almost  universally  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  singular  number."  And  Crombie 
says,  "  It  is  sometimes  construed  as  a  singular,  and 
sometimes  as  a  plural,  noun  ;  the  former  is  far  the 
more  general."  "Evil  nacs  rides  fast,  while  pood 
news  baits."  Milton.  "  This  is  all  the  news  talked 
of."     Pope. 

4eg=-  The  word  news  has  been  fancifully  derived 
from  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  denoting  the  four 
cardinal  jwints,  JVorth,  East,  West,  and  South  ;  as  in 
the  following  epigram,  in  "Wit's  Recreations,"  first 
published  in  1640  : —    < 

When  neit'i  doth  come,  if  any  would  discuss 
The  letter  of  the  word,  resolve  it  thus: 
Xews  is  conveyed  by  letter,  word,  or  mouth. 
And  comes  from  North,  East,  West,  or  South. 

S3ni.  —  JVews  and  tiding?  are  often  used  indiscrim- 
inately. Tidings  are  expected,  and  may  allay  anxiety  ; 
news,  unexpected,  and  gratify  curiosity.  In  time  of 
war,  the  public  are  eager  for  veics  ;  and  persons  who 
have  relatives  in  the  army  are  anxious  to  liave  tidings 
from  them. 

NEW§'BOY,  n.    A  boy  who  vends  newspapers. 

NEW§'-LET-T5R,  n.  A  letter  written  to  commu- 
nicate news  ;  —  a  kind  of  letter  common  before 
newspapers  came  into  vogue.  Qu.  Rec. 

NEW^'MAN,  n.  One  who  sells  or  delivers  news- 
papers ;  a  news-vender.  Clarke. 

NEW§'-M6N-G5R  (nuz'miing-|er,  82),  n.  One 
who  deals  in  news ;  one  who  busies  himself  in 
telling  and  hearing  news.  Shak. 

NEW^'pA-P^R,  n.  A  sheet  of  paper,  printed  and 
published  at  stated  intervals,  for  conveying  in- 
telligence of  passing  events  ;  a  public  periodi- 
cal print  that  announces  news. 

The  earliest  periodical  newsfiajwr  published  in  this  coun- 
try IKngland]  was  the  "  Weekly  News,"  which  appeared  m 

The  publication  of  regular  newspapers  may  be  referred,  on 
the  whole,  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  they  ohtjiincd 
great  circulation,  and  became  the  accredited  organs  of  ditter- 
ent  factions.  JlallanL 

See  Journal,  and  Journalism. 

NEWS-PA-PE'RT-AL,  re.  Pertaining  to  newspa- 
pers.    [Colloquial.]  -^e'^'«' 

NEWS'-R66m,  n.  A  room  where  newspapers  arc 
read.  Morning  Chronicle  [1817J. 

NEW'-STYLE,  n.     (Chron.)  See  Style. 


A,  E,  r,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    HtiR,  HER; 
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NEW§'-VfiNb-eR,  n.  One  who  sells  ncwspapnrR; 

a  neivsman.  Sai-  Mag 

NKWij'-WttiT-^R,  n.    A  writer  of  news.        Aah. 

NKW'T  (iiat),  n.  [Supposed  bv  Juniua  to  be  cor- 
rupted from  an  eret.  —  Sec  Eft.]  An  aquatic 
salamander.  —  See  Eft.  Bell. 

«^-"Tlio  terms  rft.  and  tiftrt  aro  applied  alnioxt 
indii>criiiiinately  to  all  the  Hpeoics  or  lizardH  which 
aro  round  in  tho  Briti!<h  iHlands.  FJl  Hceinit  tu  be 
more  usually  applied  lo  tho  land  animals.  JVrirt  Is 
more  commonly  applied  to  the  animals  which  inhaliit 
pouds,  wet  ditclies,  and  other  damp  places."  Eng.Cyc. 

NKVV-TO'NI-AN,  n.  A  follower  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton in  philosophy.  P-  Cyc. 

NEVV-T0'N|-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  discovered 
by,  Sir  Isaal  Newton. 

Jftictonian  phUonophy,  a  term  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  doctrine  of  the  universe,  as  delivered  by 
Newton  i  someiimes  the  corpuscular,  or  modern,  or 
experimental  philosophy,  as  op|K)scd  to  the  rtieoriesof 
Descartes  and  others  :  but  most  frequently,  perhaps, 
the  mathematical  theory  of  graviution.  Brandt. 

NEVV'-YEAR,  a.  Relating  to  the  beginning  of 
the  year.     "  New-year  odes."  Pope. 

NEW'-YEAR'§-D7\V,  n.  The  first  day  of  the 
year ;  the  first  day  of  January. 

NEVV-YEAR'§-fiTFT',  n.  A  present  made  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year.  iihak. 

NEW-ZEA'LAND-FLAx,  n.  A  fibrous  substance 
prepared  from  Phormium  tenax.  Loudon. 

NEW-ZEA'LAND-TEA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Leptospermum ;  Leptospernuim  scopa- 
rium;  —  the  leaves  of  which  have  an  agreeable, 
bitter  flavor,  and  are  used  as  tea.  Loudon. 

fNfeX'l-BLE,  a.  [L.  ncxibilis.']  That  may  be 
knit  together.  Blount. 

NEXT  (nSkst),  a.;  superl.  of  nigh.  [A.  S.  neah, 
near ;  sup.  nyhst,  neahs^  nexst ;  Dut.  tiaast ; 
Gcr.  Hflchst ;  Dan.  nasi ;  Sw.  naat.'] 

1.  Nearest  in  place ;  having  no  other  inter- 
vening ;  immediately  succeeding  or  preceding 
in  order  of  place;  as,  "The  next  house." 

Want  supplietli  itself  of  what  is  next,  and  many  times  the 
nej.i  wuy.  Jiacon. 

2.  Nearest  in  time  ;  as,  "  Next  summer." 

3.  Nearest  in  any  gradation;  as  in  degree, 
rank,  quality,  relationship,  &c. 

One  ne.r<  himself  in  power,  and  next  in  crime.        Milton, 
N£XT,  ad.    At  the  time  immediately  succeeding. 


Friend,  parent,  neighbor,  first  it  will  embrace; 
Uis  country  nejt,  and  next  all  human  race. 


Po]>e. 


Nl'AS,  n.  [Fr.  niais.  —  See  Nice.]  A  bird  not 
yet  old  enough  to  leave  the  nest ;  an  eyas  •  — 
a  novice ;  a  simpleton.  B.  Jonson. 

NiB,  n.     [A.  S.  neb.  —  See  Neb.] 

1.  The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird.  Johnson. 

2.  The  point  of  any  thing,  particularly  of  a 
pen.  Derham. 

3.  The  handle  of  a  scythe  :  —  the  pole  of  a 
wagon.     [Local.]  Wright. 

49"  Smart  says,  "  Jfib,  originally  the  same  word 
as  neb,  seems  now  used  on  different  occasions.  We 
write  the  neb  of  a  bird,  but  the  nib  of  a  pen." 

kIbBED  (nibd),  a.     Having  a  nib.  Johnson. 

NiB'BLE  (nib'bl),  r.  a.  [From  nib.']  [i.  nihuled; 
pp.  NIBIJUNO,  NiniiLKi).]  To  bite  by  little  at 
a  time ;  to  eat  by  small  bites  or  nips. 

The  roving  trout 
Gree<Iily  sucks  in  the  twining  bnit. 
And  tugs  and  nilibles  tho  fallacious  meat.  Gay. 

NIB'BLE,  tJ.  n.  1.  To  bite  by  small  nips;  — 
commonly  used  with  at ;  as,  '•  A  fish  nibbling  at 
the  bait.'' 

2.  To  carp  ;  to  cavil ;  to  find  fault ;  —  with  at. 


I  long  to  l)c  nihbling  at  your  vases, 
itch  of  criticism  upon  inc. 


,  I  have  really  airrrat 
r<>l>e. 


NIb'BLE,  n.  The  act  of  biting  by  small  nips,  as 
a  fish  in  trying  the  bait.  Johnson. 

NIb'BL^R,  n.    One  that  nibbles.  Wright. 

NIb'BLINO,  n.  A  biting  by  small  nips  ;  a  nibble  : 
—  a  small  quantity.  Harrington. 

NlB'BL|NG-LY,ad.  In  a  nibbling  manner.  Clarke. 

NlC-A-RA'GUA-WOOD  (-wfld),  n.  An  inferior 
kind  of  Brazil-wood,  the  produce  of  Cirsalpinia 
echinata,  used  to  dye  a  bright  red.     Simmotuls, 


NICE,  a.  [A.  8.  hneac,  nesc,  soft,  tender  ;  ncsh  ; 
eHeniinate  ;  Dut.  tieach ;  Old  Ger.  nuachvng ; 
Gor.  nascherie,  the  eating  of  dainties,  a  dainty  ; 
Su.  Goth,  naska  ;  Ger.  futachen,  to  eat  dainties. 
— "  Xice  is  more  various  and  extensive  in  its 
application  than  ncsh ;  though  they  are  the 
same  word  ditferently  written  and  spoken." 
Richardson.—^"  Nice  [simple]  is  from  Fr.  niaia, 
simple.  .  ,  .  The  French  word  is  probably  from 
M.  Goth,  hnaaquia  ;  A.  S.  hneac,  neac."  Jamie- 
aon.^ 

1.  t  Simple ;  silly ;  foolish.  Chaucer. 

Them  that  be  so  nice. 
And  fbigncn  them  sclfe  tu  be  wise.  Oower. 

2.  Soft;  tender;  delicate;  palatable;  dainty; 
savorv  ;  delicious ;  luscious ;  as,  "  A  nice  bit." 

3.  l)elicately  sensitive ;  scrupulous ;  consci- 
entious ;  punctilious. 

Dear  love,  continue  nice  and  chaste.  Donne. 

4.  Over-scrupulous  or  exact ;  very  particular ; 
fastidious  ;  difficult ;  squeamish. 

Nor  be  so  tiicr  in  taste  myself  to  know 
If  what  I  swallow  be  a  thrush  or  no.  Drj/den. 

Flowers  worthy  of  ParadiRC:  which  notmceart 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  lx>on. 
Poured  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain.    Milton. 

5.  Formed  or  made  with  scrupulous  or  mi- 
nute exactness  ;  accurate  ;  exact ;  precise ;  as, 
"  A  nice  calculation  "  ;  "  Nice  proportions." 

Indulge  me  but  in  love:  my  other  passions 

shall  rise  and  fall  by  virtue's  niceal  rules.        Additon. 

6.  Requiring  scrupulous  or  minute  exactness. 
"  My  progress  in  making  this  nice  and  trouble- 
some experiment."  Newton. 

Supposing  an  injury  done,  it  is  a  nice  point  to  proportion 
the  reparation  to  the  degree  of  the  indignity.         L'E'trange. 

7.  Tender  to  excess ;  easily  injured ;  delicate. 

With  how  much  easei<  a  young  muse  betrayed! 

Uow  nice  the  reputation  of  the  maid!  Roxommon. 

8.  Minute ;  subtile ;  not  prominent,  obvious, 
or  readily  observable  ;  as,  "  A  nice  distinction." 

9.  Of  little  importance  ;  slight ;  tri\-ial. 

In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 

That  every  wi'ce  oifence  should  bear  his  comment.    Shak. 

10.  Minutely  elegant ;  fine  ;  as,  "  Nice  text- 
ure "  ;  "  A  m'ce  mosaic." 

11.  Pleasing  or  agreeable  in  general ;  having 
good  qualities  ;  good  ;  delicious.     [Colloquial.] 

To  make  nice,  to  be  scrupulous. 

lie  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place, 

Mnief  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up.  Shot, 

H^  .^ice  is  a  word  much  used,  esitecially  In  con- 
versation, often  without  any  well  defined  meanine. 
The  followine  remarks,  from  Archdeacon  Hare,  are 
quoted  from  the  "  Philological  Museum  "  :  — 

"  That  stupid  vulcarism  by  which  we  use  the  word 
nice  to  denote  almost  every  mode  of  approbation,  for  al- 
most every  variety  of  quality,  and  from  sheer  poverty 
of  thought,  or  fqar  of  saying  any  thing  definite,  wrap 
up  every  thing  indiscriminately  in  this  characterless 
domino, —  speaking  at  the  same  breath  of  a  nice  cheese- 
cake, a  nice  tragedy,  a  nice  oyster,  a  nice  child,  a  nice 
man,  a  nice  tree,  a  nice  sermon,  a  nice  day,  a  nice 
country,  —  as  if  a  universal  deluge  of  niaiserie  (for 
nice  seems  originally  to  have  been  only  niai.i)  had 
whelmed  the  whole  island.  This  vulgarism  has  al- 
ready taken  even  in  the  lowest  classes,  and  one  hears 
ploughboys  talking  of  nice  weather,  and  sailors  of  a 
nice  sea." 

Syn.—  See  Finical. 

NICE'LY,  ad.    1.  In  a  nice  manner;  scrupulous- 
ly ;  minutely  ;  accurately ;  exactly  ;  delicately. 
2.  In  general,  in  a  manny  to  please  or  grat- 
ify ;  in  the  best  manner ;  well ;  finely,  or  with 
minute  elegance.     [Colloquial.] 

NI'CENE  [nl's«n,  Ja.  C.  Wr. ;  nl-sCn',  P.  K.  Swi.], 
a.  Pertaining  to  Nice  (Nicaai),  an  ancient  city 
of  Asia  Minor. 

JVirrne  crrrd,  a  formulary  of  Christian  faith,  com- 
posed by  the  council  of  Nice,  against  Arianism,  A.  D. 
32.1,  altered  and  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople, A.  D.  381.  Brande. 
tsw  "  The  council  of  Nice  wag  the  first,  and,  ac- 
cording to  most  writers,  the  most  im|Hirlant  general 
council  held  in  the  Christian  church."     Brande.. 

NiCE'Npss,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  nice  ;  minute  exactness  ;  accuracy. 

Where 's  now  that  labored  niermfK  in  thy  dress. 

And  all  those  arts  that  did  the  spark  expreasf     Dnfden. 

2.  Delicate  sensitiveness;  delicacy;  consci- 
entiousness ;  scrupulousness.  Shak. 

Nf'(?e-TY   rni's?-t9,  N.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wr.  ;  nlH  19,  Wb.],  n. 
1.  t  Folly  ;  foolishness ;  silliness.     Chaucer. 


2.  Minute   exactness  ;   accuracy  ;    precision. 
"  His  own  nicety  of  observation."  Johntotu 

3.  Scrupulousness  ;  delicacy  ;  fastidinuMirM  ; 
carefulness,  as  of  management ;  squcamiKhness. 


Love  such  nirrlff  re«|tiirrs. 
One  blast  will  put  out  all  his  flr 


1Ik(/I. 


4.  A  nice  or  subtile  point  or  matter;  ■  mi- 
nute difference  or  diKtinction  ;  subtUty.  "The 
fineness  and  nicetiea  of  words."  Locke. 

The  natural  progn-sa  of  the  works  of  men  is  from  radraeai 
to  convenience,  from  convenience  Iwrlrgancc,  Bad  ftntn  rl»- 
gancc  to  nicety.  '  ' 


6.  A  delicacv  for  food;  a  dainty  ;  —  common- 
ly in  the  plural.  Johnaon. 
NF'CHAR  (nl'k»r),  n.     A  plant  Miller. 

NiCHE  (iiTch),  n.  [It.  nicchia ;  Sp. *  Port.  mVAo; 
Fr.  niche;  —  according  to  Mntnge  and  Lan- 
daia,  from  It.  nicchia,  a  shell-tiHh,  a  muscle; 
which  Diez  refers  to  Gr.  itvriXof,  L.  mytilua.  — 
"  Probably  a  nick,  or  nook,  from  the  verb  nick, 
to  cut  into."  liichardaon.]  {Arrh.)  A  hollow 
or  concave  recess  in  a  wall,  in  which  to  place  a 
statue,  bust,  or  any  similar  ornament.    Brande. 

NIcHEO  (nich'ed  or  nicht),  a.  Placed  or  inserted 
in  a  niche.  Aah. 

NIcK,  n.  [Dut.  knik,  a  nod,  a  crack  ;  Oer.  nick, 
a  nod ;  knick,  a  crack ;  Sw.  nick,  a  nod ;  Dan. 
m*.] 

1.  The  exact  point,  as  of  time ;  tbe  critical 
moment  or  occasion.  Howell. 

That  trick, 
Had  it  come  in  the  nict. 
Had  touched  us  to  the  quick.  Denham. 

2.  A  notch;  —  particularly  an  incision  in  the 
shank  of  a  printing  type  to  guide  the  compositor 
in  arranging  the  letters  properly  in  his  com- 
posing stick.  Simmomia. 

3.  A  score;  a  reckoning;  —  from  the  old 
practice  of  keeping  reckonings  on  tallies  or 
notched  sticks.  Shak. 

4.  [Fr.  niche,  trick.]  A  winning  throw.  Prior. 
Out  of  all  nick,  beyond  all  reckoning  or  calculation ; 

inexpressibly.     "  lie  loved  her  out  e/mll  niek."    SJkak. 

nIcK,  v.  a.     [i.  NiCKF.D  ;  pp.  nickino,  nicked.] 

1.  To  hit ;  to  touch  luckily. 

The  just  season  of  doing  things  must  be  nfcterf.  L'Etlnmoe. 

2.  To  cut  nicks  or  notches  in  ;  to  notch.  Shak. 

3.  To  break  or  crack  by  throwing  something 
against.  —  See  Nicker. 

Breaks  watchmen's  heads  and  chairmen's  giaasn. 

And  thence  proceeds  to  hictimg  saahc*.  Prior. 

4.  t  To  suit,  as  one  check-tally  with  another. 

Words,  nirlcing  and  resembling  one  another,  arc  applicable 
to diSt-'rent  significations.  (Mmdm. 

5.  To  defeat  or  cozen,  as  at  dice  ;  to  cheat ;  to 
deceive  ;  to  deAraud.  Shak. 

To  nick  a  korte,  to  make  an  incisioD  in  a  lione*s 
tail  in  order  to  make  him  carry  it  higher.  —  Se« 
NiCKINQ.  i'outtt, 

NiCK,  n.  [A.  S.  hnavan,  to  kill;  Dnt.nikkrn; 
—  Low  Ger.  nikker,  an  executioner  and  the 
devil ;  Icel.  nikr,  nykr,  a  water  spirit,  the  devil.] 
In  northern  mytholoffv,  an  evil  spirit  of  the 
waters  ;  —  hence  Old  Aick  for  the  aevil,  in  vul- 
gar discourse. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Aid:  was  a  ■ntj  old  name  Aw  tlie 
devil.  .Va#T«. 

NIcK'^L  (nlk'?l),n.  (Afin.)  A  white,  very  hard, 
and  comparatively  rare  metal,  occurring  com- 
monly in  combination  with  arsenic  or  with  sul- 
phur, and  sometimes  with  antimony  and  bis- 
muth. It  is  magnetic,  malleable,  ductile,  and 
laminable,  and  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  German  silver.  Dana,     I're. 

NlC-KfiL'lC,  •.   Relating  to  nickel.  Smafl. 

NlCK'^R,  M.  One  who  nicks  ;  —  particularly  one 
who  watches  for  an  opportunitv  to  pilfer,  or  to 
practise  some  knavish  artifice.  [Low.]  Johnaon. 

Your  moilem  musicians  want  art  lo  defend  their  window* 

ftoni  ctiniiDon  «irirr».  ArtmtAmol. 

His  scattered  |>ence  the  (Iving  nirlrr  ■Inga, 

And  witli  the  copper  shower  the  caMMnenl  rings.      Gng. 

Jt^-  Wright  »ay«  nieken  were  "  wild  fellow*,  who 

amused  theiiiselvi>«i  at  night  with  breaking  people's 

windows  with  halfpence." 

NTck'^K-TREE,  n.  {Cot.)  A  tree  of  the  genns 
Guilandina.  Loudon. 

NIcK'INO,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  nicks;  the 
act  or  operation  of  cutting  through  the  depress- 
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or  and  part  of  the  lateral  muscles  of  a  horse's 
tail,  to  make  him  carry  it  higher.  Youatt. 

NiCK'NAcK,  n.  A  trifle.  —  See  Knick-knack. 
N!CK-NACK'5-Ry,  w.    A  trifle;  a  toy ;  a  knick- 
knack.  *  Franklin. 

NTck'NAME,  n.  [Fr.  nom  de  nique,  a  name  of 
contempt.  Junius.  Johnson. — "  In  Promptxia- 
rium  Parculomin  we  have  '  neke  name,  or  eke 
name  (agnomen),'  on  which  the  editor  remarks, 
'There  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  the  word  is 
formed  simply  by  prothesis,  the  final  n  being 
transferred  from  the  article  to  the  substantive.'  ' 
Notes  <Sf  Queries.  —  Perhaps  from  nick,  to  suit, 
and  nams.\  A  name  given  in  derision,  con- 
tempt, or  sport;  an  opprobrious  or  a  sportive 
appellation ;  by-name. 

He  is  upbraidingly  called  a  poet,  as  if  it  were  a  contempt- 
ible nickname.     .  H-  Jonmn. 

From  nicknaniea,  or  nursenamcs,  came  these:  . . .  Bill  and 
Will  for  William.  Clem  for  Cleracut,  Nat  tor  Nathaniel,  Mab 
for  Abraham,  &c.  Camden. 

NTck'NAME,  V.  a.  [i.  nicknamed;  pp.  nick- 
naming, NICKNAMED.]  To  give  a  name  of 
contempt  or  derision  to ;  to  call  by  an  oppro- 
brious name  or  appellation. 

This  jargon,  which  they  nichiame  metaphysics.       Whithg. 

You  . . .  nicLname  God's  creatures.    You  nickname  virtue 

vice.  Mat. 

NtO-O-LA'l-TAN.  M.  (Eecl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect 
of  heretics  in  the  first  century,  mentioned  with 
disapprobation  in  Rev.  ii.  6,  15 ;  —  so  named, 
according  to  the  early  writers,  from  Nicolas 
of  Antioch,  mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  5.        P.  Ci/c. 

NI-C6'TIAN  (ne-ko'shftn),  n.  [Fr.  nicotiane.]  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Nicotiana ;  tobacco.  B.  Jonson. 

NI-06'TIAN  (ne-ko'shsin),  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
tobacco,     [k.] 

This  gourmand  sacrifices  whole  hecatombs  to  his  paunch, 
and  whiffs  himself  away  in  nicotian  incense  to  the  idol  of  his 
vain  intemperance.  ^P-  Hall. 

J^I-Cb-TI-A'J^4,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of 
several  species ;  tobacco ;  —  so  named  from  John 
Nicot  of  Nismes,  who  sent  a  specimen  of  it  to 
France  about  1560.  Loudon. 

NJ-CO'TJ-A-NINE  (ne-ka'sh?-?-nln),  n.  (Chem.) 
A  crystalline  body,  or  oil,  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  tobacco.  It  has  the  smell  of  tobacco 
smoke,  and  affords  nicotine.  Sillimtin. 

Nrc'O-TINE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  very  poisonous,  oily 
liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  of  a  very  acrid 
taste,  obtained  from  tobacco ;  the  alkaloid  of 
tobacco.  Silliman. 

nIc'tAte,  v.  n.  [L.  nicto,  nictatum;  Fr.  nicter.'] 
To  wink ;  to  nictitate,     [ii.]  Ray. 

NIC-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  nictatio.l  The  act  of  wink- 
ing ;  nictitation.  Cockeram. 

NIC'TJ-TAte,  v.  n.  To  wink ;  to  nictate.  Derham. 

nIc'TJ-tAt-ING,  a.  Noting  a  thin  membrane, 
with  which  some  animals,  as  the  eagle,  can  pro- 
tect their  eyes,  without  a  total  obstruction  of 
vision.  Paley. 

NIC-TJ-TA'TION,  n.     Act  of  winking.      Brande. 

nID-A-MEjVT'AL,  a.  [L.  nidus,  a  nest.]  Per- 
taining to  nests ;  noting  the  organs  th  .t  secrete 
the  materials  of  which  many  animals  construct 
their  nests.  Owen. 

NiDE,  n.  [L.  nidus ;  It.  iS,  Sp.  nido  ;  Fr.  nid."]  A 
nest  or  btood.  "A  nide  of  pheasants."  Johnson. 

NId'(?ET  (iild'jet),  w.  [¥T.7iigaiid.  IVri/ht.— 
"Corrupted  from  nithing  or  niding."  Johnson. 
— "  It  is  formed,  probably,  from  iuiot,  currently 
pronounced  idgeot ;  and  a  nidget,  or  nigeot,  is  no 
more  than  a?i  idiot,  carelessly  spoken."  Nares. 
—  See  Niding.]  A  worthless  fellow;  a  cow- 
ard ;  a  poltroon  ;  a  niding  ;  —  written  also  niq- 
get,  and  nigeot.  Camden. 

irlD'l-Fl-CATE,  V.  n.  [L.  nidifico,  nidificatais; 
nidus,  a  nest,  and  facio,  to  make  ;  It.  nidifi- 
care ;  Sp.  nidijicar.'\  To  build  or  make  a  nest, 
as  a  bird.  Brande. 

NlD-I-PI-cA'TfON,  n.  [L.  nidificatio.']  The  act 
of  constructing  a  nest.  Derham. 

TNI'DING,  n.  [A.  S.nithing:  Dan.  ^  Sw.  mding.'\ 
A  low,  base,  worthless  fellow ;  a  coward ;  a 
poltroon  ;  an  outlaw ;  nidget.  Camden. 


NI'DOR,  n.  [L.]  Steam  or  scent  from  food,  while 
being  cooked,  or  when  cooked.         Bp.  Taylor. 

NI'DOR-OSE,  a.    Nidorous.  Arbuthnot. 

NJ-DOR-OS'J-TY,  n.  Eructation  with  the  taste 
of  burnt  or  roast  meat.  Flayer. 

Ni'DOR-OUS,  a.  [L.  nidorosus  j  Fr.  nidoreux.} 
llesembling  the  smell  or  the  taste  of  burnt  or 
roast  meat.  Bacon. 

NID'V-lAnT,  a.  (Bot.)  Nestling,  or  lying  loose 
in  pulp  or  cotton.  Loudon. 

t  NIU'U-lAte,  v.  n.  [L.  nidulor,  nidulatus.]  To 
build  a  nest ;  to  nidificate.  Cockeram. 

NID-U-LA'TION,  n.     Incubation.  Browne. 

J\ri'DUS,  n.    [L.]     A  nest.  Smart. 

NIECE  (nSs),  n.  [Fr.  7iiece,  from  L.  neptis,  a 
granddaughter.  —  A.  S.  nefem;  Old  Dut.  nifte; 
Frs.  (Sr  Icel.  nift.'] 

1.  t  A  descendant,  male  or  female.    Holland. 

2.  The  daughter  of  a  brother  or  of  a  sister. 

fNIEF,  n.     [Icel.  ne/?.]     A  fist ;  neaf.  Shak. 

JVT-EL'LO,  n.  [It.;  Mid.  L.  nigel'um,  from  L. 
nigellus,  dim.  of  niger,  black  ;  Sp.  niel\  Old  Fr. 
neel.1  A  black  composition,  consisting  of  sil- 
ver, lead,  copper,  sulphur,  and  borax.  Brande. 
S^  Works  in  niello  were  designs  liSltclied  with  a 
steel  point  upon  gold  or  silver,  then  engraved  with 
tlie  buriii,  and  run  in,  while  hot,  with  a  coniposition 
called  niello.  The  superfluous  part  of  this  niello, 
which  remained  above  the  surface  of  the  plate,  was 
then  rubbed  off  with  scrapers,  and  cleaned  away  with 
pumice-stone,  leaving  the  engraved  design  on  the 
plate  with  all  the  effect  of  a  print.    Brande. 

t  NI'FLE  (nl'fl),M.  [Norm.Fr.]  A  trifle.  C/fawccr. 

J\rj-^Elj'LJi,n.  [L.  »M'firer,  black.]  (Boif.)  A  ge- 
nus of  herbaceous,  polypetalous  exogens,  of  the 
order  Ranunculaceee ;  fennel-flower ;  —  so  named 
from  its  black  seeds.  Gray. 

NIG'GARD,  w.  [L.  wcjro,  to  deny.  Skinner.  —  L. 
nego',  to  deny,  or  Eng.  7iear,  or  nigh.  Junius. 
—  A.  S.  neod-hyfde,  a  niggard.]  A  meanly  par- 
simonious person  ;  a  sordid  wretch  who  stints 
every  needful  expense  ;  a  curmudgeon  ;  a  miser. 

There  is  not  in  nature  any  thin^  so  remotely  distant  from 
God,  or  so  extremely  opposite  to  him,  as  a  greedy  and  griping 
niggard.  Barrow. 

NIG'GARD,  a.     1.  Meanly  close  or  parsimonious ; 
stingy ;  miserly  ;  niggardly.  Dryden.  Shenstone. 
2.  Sparing  ;  chary  ;  not  free  or  profuse. 

Niggard  of  question :  but  of  our  demands 

Most  free  in  his  reply.  Shak. 

nIg'GARD,  r.  a.     To  stint ;  to  supply  sparingly. 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk, 

And  nature  must  obey  necessity. 

Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest.  Shak. 

t  NIG'GARD-I§E,  n.     Niggardliness.         Spenser. 

nIg'GARD-IsH,  a.  Somewhat  niggardly  ;  inclined 
to  be  niggardly.  Barret. 

NIg'GARD-LI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  niggardly  ;  parsimony  ;  stinginess. 

Devotion  is  counterfeited  by  superstition :  good  thrift  by 
niggardliness;  charity  with  vaiu-glorious  pride.         lip.  Hall. 

nIg'GARD-LY,  a.  Meanly  close;  sordidly  par- 
simonious ;"  miserly  ;  stingy  :  —  sparing ;  chary. 

Tiberius  was  noted  for  l;is  niggardly  temper.      Arbuthnot. 
Syn.  —  See  A Viftiicious. 

NTg'GARD-LY,  fid.  In  a  meanly  close  or  par- 
simonious manner  ;  sordidly.  Sir  T.  Moi'e. 

tNIG'GARD-NciS,^,  n.    Niggardliness.        Sidney. 

f  NtG'GARD-OUS,  a.     Niggardly.        Sir  T.  More. 

t  NIG'GARD-SHIP,  n.  Niggardliness.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

t  NIG'GARD-Y,  n.     Niggardliness.  Gower. 

t  NIG'GJSH,  a.     Sparing  ;  niggardly.  Vdal. 

nIg'GLE  (nig'gO,  V.  a.  [Fr.  niger,  to  trifle.  Cot- 
grare.]  \i.  niggled  ;  pp.  niggling,  nig- 
gled.] To  mock  ;  to  play  on  ;  to  make  sport 
or  game  of.    [r.]  Beau.  &;  Fl. 

NIG'GLE,  V.  n.  To  trifle  ;  to  play.  "  Niggle  not 
with  your  conscience."    [r.]  Massinger. 

nIg'GL^R,  n.     One  who  niggles,    [r.]         Grose. 

t  NIG'GOT,  n.  A  nurget.  —  See  Nugget.  North. 

NIGH  (ni),  a.  [Goth,  tiehwa  ;  A.  S.  neah,  neh. — 
See  Near.]     [comp.  nighbr  ;   svperl.  next.] 


Near ;  not  remote  in  place  or  time ;  not  distant , 
not  far  off;  adjacent;  closely  allied. 

When  his  [the  fig-tree's]  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putfeth 
forth  leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh.       Malt,  xxiv.32. 

Syn.  —  See  Near. 
NIGH  (ni),  prep.  At  no  great  distance  from ;  near. 

Nigh  this  recess  with  terror  they  survey 

Where  death  maintains  his  dread,  tyrannic  sway.    Garth. 

Sg'  "This  word  is  a  preposition  in  all  phrases 
where  the  preposition  to  is  no  longer  inserted  between 
it  and  the  following  noun."    Smart. 

NIGH  (ni),  ad.  1.  Near;  at  a  small  distance  in 
place,  or  time,  or  in  the  course  of  events. 

Ah,  gentle  pair,  ye  little  think  how  nigh 

Your  change  approaches.  Milton. 

2.  Nearly  ;  within  a  little.  "  Was  I,  for  this, 
nigh  wrecked  upon  the  sea  ? "  Shak. 

+  nIgh  (ni),  V.  n.    To  draw  near.  Spenser. 

t  nIgH  ^ni),  V.  a.     To  come  near  to.        Chaucer. 
t  NIGH'LY  (ni'le),  ad.     Nearly  ;  within  a  little. 

A  cube  and  a  sphere  nighly  of  the  same  bigness.  Moli/netix. 
NIGH'N^SS  (ni'nes),  n.  Nearness,  [r.]  A.  Wood. 

NIGHT  (nit),  n.  [Goth.  7iahts;  A.  S.  niht,  naht; 
Dut.  ruigt ;  Ger.  nacht ;  Dan.  nat ;  Sw.  natt.  — 
Gr.  viJ^,  vvkt6s  ;  L.  nox,  noctis ;  It.  notte ;  Sp. 
noche;  Fr.  nuit.  —  Clatihergius  and  Wachter 
derive  Ger.  nacht  from  neigen,  Goth,  hneiican, 
A.  S.  hnigan,  to  incline,  to  descend.  Martinius 
derives  Gr.  vl^  from  vtlw,  to  incline.  "The  Gr. 
is  probably  from  the  Gothic."     Richardson.^ 

1.  That  part  of  the  natunal  day  during  whicn , 
the  sun  is  below  the  horizon  ;  the  time  between 
sunset  and  sunrise. 

God  saw  the  light  was  good, 
And  light  from  darkness  by  the  hemisphere 
Divided:  light  the  day,  and  darkness  night. 
He  named.  MiUon- 

2.  The  time  after  the  close  of  life ;  death. 

She  closed  her  lifein  everlasting  night.  Dryden. 

3.  A  state  or  a  time  of  ignorance,  or  of  intel- 
lectual or  moral  darkness. 

When  learning,  after  the  long  Gothic  night. 

Fair  o'er  the  western  world  diffused  her  light.         Amm 

4.  The  state  of  being  unknown  or  not  under- 
stood ;  unintelligibleness  ;  obscurity. 

Nature  and  nature's  works  lay  hid  in  night.  Pope 

To-niirht,  this  night. 
J^~  It  is  much  used  in  composition. 

NIGHT'-AN-GLjNG,  n.  The  act  of  fishing  by 
night.  Clarke. 

NIGHT'-BELL,  n.  A  door-bell,  as  at  the  house 
of  a  physician,  to  be  rung  at  night.    Simmoiids. 

NIGHT'-BIRD  (nlt'bird),n.  A  bird  that  flies  onlv 
in  the  night.  Hammond. 

NIGHT'-Bl66M-{NG,  a.     Blooming  at  night. 
nIghT'-BORN,  a.    Produced  in  the  night,  or  in 
darkness.     "  Night-born  adjuration."      Young, 

NIgHT'-BRAWL  (nxt'brawl),  n.  A  riot  or  quar- 
rel in  the  night.  Holiday. 

NIGHT'-BRAWL-^R,  n.  One  who  makes  brawls 
or  disturbances  in  the  night.  Shak. 

NIGHT'-BREEZE,  n.  A  breeze  blowing  in  the 
night.  Mason. 

NIGHT'cAp,  n.     1.  A  cap  worn  in  bed.        Swift. 

2.  A  dram  before  going  to  bed.     [Local  and 

vulgar.]  Wright. 

NiGHT'-CART,  n.    A  cart  for  night-soil.    Clarke. 

NIGHT'-CROW,  n.  A  bird  that  cries  in  the  night ; 
a  night-jar.  Shak. 

n!ghT'-DEW,  n.     Dew  formed  in  the  night. 

NIGHT'-DOG,  n.  A  dog  that  hunts  in  the  night ; 
—  a  term  used  by  deer-stealers.  Shak. 

nTgHT'-DRESS,  n.  A  dress  worn  at  night.  Pope. 

NIGHT'^D,  a.    Darkened;  clouded;  black,    [r.] 

Good  Hnmlet,  cast  thy  «!V//i^fif/ color  off. 

And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark.      Shak. 

NIgHT'FAlL  (nlt'ftl),  n.     \night  and/«W.]     The 

close  of  day  ;  evening.  Swift. 

NIGHT'fAr-|NG,  n.  Travelling  in  the  night.  Gay. 

nIghT'fTRE,  n.  Fire  in  the  night ;  —  especially 
will-with-a-wisp  ;  ignis  fatuus.  Herbert. 

NlGHT'-FLI-pR,  n.  An  insect  or  bird  that  flies 
in  the  night.  Kirby- 
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NIgIIT'-FL'?,  n.  An  insect  that  flies  in  the  night. 

NIGHT-FoON'DtlREU  (-d^rd),  o.  Foundered  or 
lost  in  the  niglit.  MiUon. 

NICJHT'-GLAss,  n.     A  telescope  for  use  at  night. 

NIGHT'— C6\VN,  n.  A  loose  gown  worn  in  bed,  or 
used  for  an  undress.  S/mk. 

NlGHT'-GUARO,  n.  A  guard  in  the  night;  a 
nocturnal  watch.  _  Pope, 

NIGHT'-HAg,  n.  A  witch  supposed  to  wander 
in  the  night.  MiUon. 

NIGHT'HAWK,  n.  {Omith.)  An  American  fissi- 
rostral  bird,  of  the  family  Caprimn/rfida;  which 
seeks  its  prey  towards  evening,  ancl  which  dif- 
fers from  the  night-jar  principally  m  having  the 
tail  slightly  forked,  the  wings  reaching  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  and  the  beak  without  brigtlcs ; 
Caprimulgus    Americanua    of    Wilson.  —  See 

GOAT-SLCKEK.  P-   CyC. 

49-  The  name  is  sometimes  given  in  England  tu 
the  Htgkt-jar,     P.  Cyc. 

NIGFIT'-HfeR-QN,  w.  (  Omith-t 

A   species   of  heron   which 

prefers   secluded  situations 

in  the  daytime,  and  in  the 

evening  resorts  to  the  low 

lands,  marsh,  or  river-side, 

for  its  food,  which  consists 

of  fish,  frogs,  mice,  and  in- 
sects ;  Nycticorax  Gardvni. 
YarrtfU. 
NIGIIT'-HO^SE,  n.    A  tavern 

or  public-house  open  at  night 

NiGHT'|N-G  A  LE  (nlt'jn-pal), 
n.  [A.  S.  nihteyale ;  niht, 
night,  and  galan,  to  sing ; 
Dut.  naateganl  ;  Ger. 
nachtiqall;  Dan.  natter- 
gal  ;  Sw.  nachtergal ;  Old 
£ng.  nig/Ugale.  —  See 
Gale.]  (Ornith.)  A  Eu- 
ropean migratory,,  passe- 
rine bird,  which  sings  in 
the  night,  and  is  the  sweet- 
est of  song-birds  ;  philo- 
mel ;  Philomela  luscinia. 
Y'arreU. 

O  niphltngah,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 

Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still.      Hilton, 

t  NIgHT'ISH,  a.  Belonging,  or  pertaining,  to  the 
night.     "  The  nightish  owl."  Turbertille. 

NIGHT'-JAR  (^nlt'jar),  n.  (Ornith,)  A  British 
fissirostral  bird  of  the  family  CaprimulgidcB, 
characterized  by  having  the  tail  rounded  and  a 
little  longer  than  the  wmgs,  all  the  toes  directed 
forwards,  the  middle  claw  pectinated,  and  the 
beak  armed  with  strong  bristles ;  Capriinul<fits 
EuropmuH ;  —  called  also  goat-sucker,  churn-ow', 
and  wheel-bird.  —  See  Goat-Suckeu.  YarrelL 
j(S-  It  seeks  its  proy  towards  nielit  and  on  gloomy 
days,  and  is  roinarkahle  for  the  loud  sound  it  iittCiS, 
resembling  tlie  liuin  or  Jarring  of  a  8,.inning-wheoI. 

NIGHT'-KEV,  n.  A  key  to  be  used  in  unlocking 
a  door  at  night. 

NIGHT'-LAMP,  n.  A  lamp  to  be  kept  burning 
during  the  night.  Clarke. 

NfGIIT'Less,  a.    Having  no  night.   Phren,  Jour, 

NlGIlT'Ly  (nit'le),  a.  Happening  by  night; 
done  by'night ;  nocturnal.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Jfishtly  IS  a  more  familiar  term  than  noc- 
lurniil,  JV'i'jrAf/i/ watrli,  disturhances,  or  sports  ;  noc- 
turnal dreams,  darkness,  or  visits. 

NlGHT'LV  (nit'le),  ad,  1.  By  night;  in  the  night. 
"  The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightli/  hoots."  Shak. 
2.  Every  night ;  nigiit  after  night. 

Soon  a*  the  evening  shades  prevnil. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondroiii  tale, 
^    And  mnhUii  to  the  listcninit  earth 

Hepeats  the  story  of  her  birt^  A'irtiixm. 

NlGFIT'M.^N,  n. ;  pi.  niohtmen.  One  who  emp- 
ties privies  in  the  night.  Johnson, 

NlGHT'-MARf'H,  n.  A  m:irch  in  the  nisiht.  "A 
disastrous  night-march,"  C,  J.  Fox. 

NIgIIT'mArR,  n.  [A.  S.  mara;  Dut.  narht- 
merrie ,  Ger.  narht-makr,]  A  sensation  of  a 
distressing  weight  on  the  chest,  and  of  impossi- 


Nlghtingale 
^Philomela  luscinia). 


bility  of  motion,  speech,  or  respiration,  — com- 
monly caused  by  indigestion,  or  by  an  uneasy 
posture  of  the  body,  but  sometimes  by  severe 
emotions ;  incubus.  Dungliton. 

tt4-"Mara,  from  whence  our  nightmare  is  derived, 
was,  in  the  Runic  tlicoloijy,  a  spiril  <>r  spt^ctrouf  the 
night,  which  HBized  men  in  their  sleep,  and  suddenly 
deprived  them  of  rpeuch  and  mutton."     Warton. 

nI<;HT'-mAsK,  n.  A  mask  or  visor  to  be  worn 
at  night.  Drayton, 

NlGIIT'-riECE  (nli'pes),  n.  A  picture  painted, 
or  so  colored,  as  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage by  candle-light.  Addison. 

t  NIGHT'— KAIL,  n.  A  loose  robe  worn  over  the 
dress  at  night.  Addison. 

NlGHT'-RA-VE.N  (nlt'ra-vn),  n.  A  bird  of  ill 
omen  that  cries  in  the  night ;  night-heron  ; 
Nycticorax  Gardeni.  Shak, 

NIGHT'- RfeST,  n.  Rest  or  repose  at  night.  Shak. 

NIGIIT'-R6B-Bt;R,  n.    One  who  robs  by  night. 

tNfGHT'-RCi.E,  n.    [Corrupted  from  night-revel. 

Steevens,]     A  frolic  or  revel  at  night.         Shik, 

j(S"  "  .Vk>/it-nt/e  may,  I  think,  better  be  inter  rcted 

such  conduct  as  generally  ruled  in  the  nifht,"  Jfaree, 

NlGHT'-SEA-§ON  (nli'se-zn),  n.  The  time  of 
night ;  night.  Ps.  xxii.  2. 

NlGHT'SIIADE,  n.  1.  t  The  darkness  of  night. 
"  The  dark  nightshade."  Phaer,  1.562. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  deciduous,  herbaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Sol'inum.  Loudon. 

Deadly  niirhtthade,  a  plant,  the  leaves,  root,  and 
berries  of  which  are  (loisonous  ;  dwale  ;  Mropa  brlla- 
donna.  f.ng.  Cyc, 

NrGHT'-SIlTN-ING,  a.  Shining  in  the  night. 
"  Night-shining  bodies."  Willdns, 

NrGFIT'-SHIRT,  m.  A  plain  loose  shirt  for  sleep- 
ing in.  Simmonds, 

NIGIIT'-SIIRIEK  (nlt'shrek),  n.  A  shriek  or  out- 
cry in  the  night.  Sliak, 

NIgHT'-SIT-TING,  n.  A  session  in  the  night ;  a 
nocturnal  assembly.  Milton, 

NIGHT'-SOlL,  n.  The  contents  of  privies  ;  — so 
called  because  removed  by  night.    Farm,  Ency, 

NIgIIT'— SPEF^L,  n.  A  charm  against  harms  or 
accidents  at  night.  Chaucer. 

NIGHT'-STEED,  n.  A  horse  represented  as  har- 
nessed to  the  chariot  of  Night.  Milton. 

NIGHT'-STRUCK,  a.  Impressed  with  nocturnal 
visions.     "  Nightstruek  fancy."  Thomson. 

NIGHT'-  SWfiAT,  n.  A  sweat  or  perspiration  in 
the  night.  Mead, 

NHJHT'-TA-PpR,  n.  A  taper  that  shines  in  the 
night.  Shak, 

NiGHT'-THonGHT,  n.  A  nocturnal  contempla- 
tion. "  Complaint,  or  Night-thoughts,"    Young, 

NIght'-TI.ME,  n.  The  time  between  the  setting 
and  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Pope, 

NIGHT'-TRIP-PJNG,  a.  Tripping  about  in  the 
night.     "  Some  night-tripping  fairy."        Shak, 

NrGHT'-Vl"§FQN  (iilt'vlzh-iin),  n.  A  vision  in 
the  night.  Dan,  ii.  19. 

NIGHT'-WAK-ING,  a.  Waking  or  watching  dur- 
ing the  night.  Shak. 

NIGHT'-WALK  (nlt'wlk),  n.  Awalkin  the  night 

NlGHT'-WAl-K-pR  (nltwlk-er),  n.     1.  One  who 
walks  in  the  night,  particularly  one  who  roves 
about  in  the  night  with  evil  designs.      Ascham, 
2,  One  who  walks  in  his  sleep;  a  somnam- 
bulist. Urighi, 

NIGHT'-WALK-I.N'G  (nlt'wftk-ing),  a.  Walking 
at  night,  particularly  with  evil  designs.  "  A 
night-walking  cudgeller."  Milton. 

NIGIIT'-VVALK-JNG  (nit'wJLk-ing),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  walking  at  night,  particularly  a  roving  about 
at  night  with  evil  designs. 

2.  The  act  of  walking  in  one's  sleep ;  som- 
nambulism. Burton, 

NIGHT'-WAN-DfR-pR  (-w8n-),  n.  One  who  wan- 
ders or  roves  about  by  night.  Milton, 


NfGHT;-WAN.Dp-T.VO  (-wBn-),  a.  Roving  U 
the  night.     "  ^ight-watidering  uiilon."    Pope, 

NiGHT'-WAR-IU.|NG,  a.  Warbling  or  singing  in 
the  night.   "  The  ««(//*^-icarA/i>i4/ bird."    Milton. 

NIGHT'W  ARt),  a.  Near  night  or  the  close  of  the 
day.  "  Their  nightward  studies."  MiUutt, 

NfGHT;-VVAT(lf  (nliwOch),  n,  1.  A  period  in 
the  night  during  which  the  men  on  guard  are 
nut  changed.  Kitto. 

49-  III  (he  old  lloiirew  diviaion  ot  the  niglil,  iIk 
finil  nighl  waich  extt-iidcd  from  lunHcl  to  our  lei 
o'clock,  the  swond  from  ten  at  nielil  till  two  in  th« 
morning,  and  from  that  hour  till  aunriae.     Kitu, 

I  remember  the«  upon  my  bed,  and  mcdltat*  on  the*  l» 
the  Hif/Ut-uxilche*,  /•«,  IxUi.  a, 

2.  A  watch  or  guard  at  night.  Smart. 

NlGIIT'-WATCH-jgR  (nlt'w6ch-?r),  n.  One  who 
watches  in  the  night.  HuIoH. 

nFgHT'-WITCU,  n.    A  night-hag.  Huloet. 

Ni-GRfi8'C(;NT,  a,  [L.  nigresco,  nigrescent,  to 
grow  black ;  mger,  black.]  Growing  black  ;  ap- 
proaching blackness.  Johnson. 

NIg-R!-P[-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  niger,  black,  and 
ftuio,  to  make.]   Act  of  making  black.  Johnson 

Nl'GRINE,  n.  (Min,)  A  black  ore  of  titanium  ; 
a  variety  of  rutile.  Dana. 

NIg'R|-TUDE,  n.    Blackness.  Dr.  Hhedon. 

M-t'OuA,n,    [Sp.]    (fi/U.)  The  chigreorchigua. 

—  See  CuiOKK.  R.  H.  Dann, 

m'mt.  Al.'BVM,     \l.,,  white  nothing, '\    iChem:) 

White  oxide  of  zinc  ;  flowers  of  zinc.      Wright, 

m  HIL  nk'BF.T,  or  AVt  Dk'BF.T.  [L.,  lie 
owes  nothing,]  (Laic)  The  general  issue  in 
debt  or  simple  contract.  Bourier. 

xi'ini.  rl'cir,  or  a-/ a,  nicir,    [L.,  lie  says 

nothing.]  (L'lw.)  The  failure  of  the  defendant 
to  put  in  a  plea  or  answer  to  the  plaintiff's  dec- 
laration by  the  day  assigned.  Bourier. 

Jfi'HIL  HA' BET,  or  A*//,  hA  'BET.  [L.,  He  has 
nothing.]  (Law.)  The  name  of  a  return  made 
by  a  sheriflF  to  a  scire-facias  or  other  writ,  when 
he  has  not  been  able  to  serve  it  on  the  defend- 
ant. Bourier. 

Ni'HJL-I^M,  n.  1.  Nothingness;  nihility.  Dwight. 
2.  Scepticism  carried  to  the  denial  of  all  ex- 
istence. Fleming. 
Nothing  but  utter  aeeptidim  and  nikilum  ensnea.      (jtu  Kn. 

Ni-n|L-IS'T|C,  a.  Relating  to  nihility  or  to  the 
doctrine  of  nihilism.  Ch,  Examiner. 

Nf-HlL'l-TV,  n.  [Fr.  nihility-,  L.  nihiliim,  nihil, 
nothing;  ne,  not,  and  hilum,  a  little  thing.] 
Nothingness ;  the  state  of  being  nothing. 

Not  being  is  con»iderrd  as  excluding  all  substance,  and 
then  all  imxles  are  necessarily  exdudMi  and  this  we  rail 
pure  niliility,  or  mere  nothing.  H'tUU. 

NIl,  n.  [L.,  nothing,]  (Com.)  A  term  com- 
monly used  in  book-keeping  to  denote  an  entry 
that  IS  cancelled.  Simmonds, 


t  Nit.L,  r.  a,     [A.  S.  nyHan,  niflan;  ne,  not,  and 

e  or  re- 
Spenser 


wiUan,  to  will.]     Not  to  will  ;  to  refuse  or  re- 
ject.    "  I  nill  thine  ofl'ercd  grace." 


t  NIlL,  r.  M.     To  be  unwilling. 

And,  will  you,  hHI  you,  I  will  roarry  ytm.  Sltat. 

NIlI.,  n.  Shining  sparks  that  come  off  brass 
when  melted  in  a  furnace.  Bailey. 

Nl-LfiM'^-TfR,  M.  [Gr.  vnio^lrpiof ;  N»Iiov,  the 
Nile,  and  fitTpor,  a  measure.!  A  graduated  rod 
or  column  for  measuring  tne  rise  and  fall  of 
water  in  the  Nile ;  a  niloscope.  Gent.  Mag. 

NT'LQ-SCOPE,  n,  [Gr.  tulocnrtlor;  Nfiiot,  the 
Nile,  and  OKovito,  to  behold.]  Nilometer.  Ogitvie. 

NI-L6T'IC.  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Nile.       Clarke, 

t  NTm,  r.  a,  [Goth,  ^r  A.  S  nimnn ;  Dut.  neemenx 
Old  Ger.  nimen,  tiemnt ;  Ger.  tiehmen.]^  To 
take  ;  to  steal;  to  pilfer;  to  filch.  Hudibras. 
A9>  "  llenr«  Shakspearo  calls  one  of  his  mgnea 
A>iii."  A'Virrf  — "  It  i*  atill  >  common  word  aiiioii( 
thieve*."     C.  RtckarHstt», 

N|.M-BlF'ER-<)f'.S,  rt.  [L.  nimbifrr;  nimbus  and 
fero.]     Bringing  storms  or  clouds.  Ash. 

NIM'RLE,  a.  [Junius  smn^ests  A.  S.  nnmol,  ca- 
pable, able  to  take ;  Johnson  and   RtchardsoH 
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refer  to  nim,  to  take.]  Light  and  quick  in  mo- 
tion or  action  ;  moving  with  ease  and  celerity  ; 
agile  ;  brisk  ;  lively  ;  expert ;  active. 

You  ninible  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flamea 
Into  her  scoruful  eyes.  Sliak. 

Through  the  mid  seas  the  nimble  pinnace  siub.  fope. 

Syn.  — See  Active. 
NIM'BLE-FOOT-jpD  (nlin'b)-fiit-?d),  a.     Light  or 
swift  of  foot.  Shak. 

NIM'BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  nimble ; 
agility  ;  celerity ;  swiftness.  Sidtiei/. 

nIm'BLE-pIn'IONED,  a.    Swift  in  flight.    Shak. 

tNlM'BLpSS,  ?*.    Nimbleness.  Spenser. 

NiM'BLE-WlT'TgD,  a.  Ready  or  quick  with  an 
answer  or  question ;  quick-witted.  "  A  certain 
nimble-toitted  counsellor  at  the  bar."        Bacon. 

NlM'BLY,  ad.  With  light,  quick  motion ;  with 
agility';  briskly  ;  actively.  Shak. 

nIM'BOR,  n.    A  dwarf,     [r.]  Clarke. 

NLM-BOSE',  a.  [L.  nimhosiis;  nimbus,  a  rain- 
storm.]    Stormy ;  tempestuous,     [r.]         Ash. 

JflM  'BUS,  n.     [L.,  a  storm  of  rain.] 

1.  (Meteor.)  A  term  applied  to  a  cloud  that 
is  discharging  something,  as  rain,  snow,  or 
hail.  Cleaveland. 

2.  {Paint.  &  Sculp.)  A  halo  or  circular  disk 
round  the  heads  of  sacred  personages.  Fairholt. 

gS'  "  The  nimbus  [is]  peculiar  to  the  head,  the 
aureola  to  the  body  ;  and  tlie  term  glory  is  extended  to 
the  former  and  tlie  latter  united."     Fairholt. 

+  NI-MI'g-TY,  n.  [L.  nimietas  ;  nitnis,  too  much.] 
State  of  being  too  much ;  redundancy.    Bailey. 

tNIM'l-oOs,  a.  [L.  nimis.]  Inordinate;  ex- 
cessive. Mackenzie. 

t  NIM'MgR,  n.    [From  mm.]    A  thief.    Hudibras. 

n1n'COM-p66p,  n.  [Corrupted  from  L.  non  com- 
])os  \mentis'],  not  sound  [of  mind].  Johnson.'] 
A  fool ;  a  blockhead ;  a  dolti  [Vulgar.]  Addison 

NINE,  a.  [Goth,  niun  ;  A.  S.  7iigon,  nigen  ;  Dut. 
negen  ;  Ger.  neun  ;  Dan.  ni  ;  Sw.  7iil ;  Icel.  nin. 
—  Gr.  hvia  ;  L.  novem  ;  It.  note ;  Sp.  neuve ;  Fr. 
neuf. — Hind,  now;  Pers.  nuh.]  One  more 
than  eight  or  one  less  than  ten. 

T  e  Jfine  Worthies,  famous  personages  often  alluded 
to  in  old  writers.  They  have  been  counted  up  in  the 
following  manner :  Three  Gentiles, —  1.  Hector,  the 
son  of  Priam  ;  2.  Alexander  the  Great ;  3.  Julius  Cae- 
sar. Three  Jews, —  1.  Joshua,  conqueror  of  Canaan  ; 
2.  David,  king  of  Israel ;  3.  Judas  Maccabieus.  Three 
Christians, —  1.  Arthur,  king  of  Britain  ;  2.  Charle- 
magne ;   3.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  JiTares. 

NINE,  n.  1.  The  number  composed  of  eight  and 
one  ;  three  times  three. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  eight  and  one ;  as  9. 

3.  The  nine  Muses.  Campbell. 
NINE'FOLD,  a.  &  n.  Nine  times  repeated.  Milton. 

NINE'HOLE§,  n.  pi.  A  game  in  which  nine  holes 
are  made  in  the  ground  in  the  angles  and  sides 
of  a  square,  for  the  purpose  of  bowling  a  pellet 
into  them  according  to  certain  rules.    Drayton. 

NINE'-k!ll-(;r,  n.  ( Omifh.)  The  popular  name 
of  the  northern  butcher-bird.  De  Kay. 

NINE'-MEN'^MOR'RjS,  n.  A  game  played  with 
nine  holes  in  the  ground.  —  See  Morris.  Todd. 

NINE'PpNCE,  n.  ;  pi.  nine'pen-ce^.  A  silver 
coin  no  longer  current,  of  the  value  of  nine 
pence.  Gay.    Smart. 

NINE'p1n§,  n.  pi.      A  game  which   consists  in 

rolling  a  bowl  at  nine  pins  or  pieces  of  wood 

set  on  end  ;  skittles.  Peacham 

SS'  It)   the   United    States,   the   game   is    usually 

played  with  ten  pins,  and  is  often  called  tenpins. 

NINE'SCORE,  a.  &  n.  Nine  times  twenty,  or  one 
hundred  and  eighty.  Addison. 

NIne'TEEN,  a.    Nine  and  ten. 

NInE'TEEN,  n.  The  sum  of  nine  and  ten  ;  —  the 
symbol  representing  nine  and  ten ;  as  19. 

NINE'TEENTH,  a.  Next  after  the  eighteenth  ;  — 
the  ordinal  of  nineteen  :  —  noting  one  of  nine- 
teen equal  parts  into  which  a  thing  is  divided. 

NiNE'Tl-ETH,  a.  Next  after  the  eighty-ninth; 
the  ordinal  of  ninety  :  —  noting  one  of  ninety 
equal  parts  into  which  a  thing  is  divided. 


NINE'TY,  a.  &  n.  Nine  times  ten  -•  —  the  symbol 
representing  nine  times  ten  ;  as  90. 

NINE-WOR'THJ-NESS  (-wur'-),  n.  Having  worth 
equal  to  that  of  the  celebrated  nine  worthies.  — 
See  Nine.  Hudibras. 

NIN'NY,  n.  [Sp.  nine.  Johnson.  Richardson. — 
Gr.  v'(v6i,  foolish.  Junius.]  A  fool ;  a  simple- 
ton ;  a  blockhead  ;  a  noodle.    [Vulgar.]    Shak. 

nIN'NY-HAM-M5R,  n.  A  fool ;  a  simpleton  ;  a 
dunce  ;  a  dolt ;  a  ninny.    [Vulgar.]    Arbuthnot. 

NIN'SJN,  n.  A  bitter  root  possessing  medicinal 
properties  resembling  those  of  ginseng,  being 
the  root  of  Sium  ninsi.  Dunglison. 

NINTH,  a.  Next  after  the  eighth  ;  —  the  ordinal 
of  nine  :  —  noting  one  of  nine  equal  parts  into 
which  a  thing  is  divided. 

NINTH,  n.  {Mtis.)  A  dissonant  interval  contain- 
ing an  octave  and  a  tone  or  a  semitone  :  —  the 
chord  consisting  of  the  common  chord  with  the 
eighth  raised  one  note.  Moore. 

NINTH'LY,  ad.     In  the  ninth  place.      Sherwood. 

NIP,  t'.  a.  [Dut.  knippen;  Ger.  kneipen;  Dan. 
knibe  ;   Sw.  tiypa.]     [i.  nipped  ;  pp.  nipping, 

NIPPED.] 

1.  To  pinch,  bite,  or  cut,  as  with  nails,  teeth, 
pincers,  &c.  Bacon. 

2.  To  bite  as  frost ;  to  blast ;  to  destroy. 

The  flrst-born  bloom  of  spring 
Nipped  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  frost.       Milton. 

3.  To  satirize ;  to  taimt  sarcastically. 


To  nip  in  the  bud,  to  destroy  or  kill  in  infancy  or 
the  first  stage.  "  It  is  easy  to  guess  to  what  perfec- 
tion I  might  have  brought  this  work,  had  it  not  been 
nipped  in  the  bud."  Arbuthnot. 

nIp,  n.  1.  A  pinch,  as  with  the  nails,  teeth,  pin- 
cers, &c. ;  a  bite.  Ascham. 

2.  A  small  cut ;  a  cutting  off,  Shak. 

3.  A  blast ;  a  blight.  Stepney. 

4.  A  dram  ;  a  nipper.     [Local.]  Wright. 

5.  (Naut.)  A  short  turn  in  a  rope.         Dana. 

6.  t  A  satirical  hit ;  a  taunt.  •    W.  Lily. 

7.  t  A  thief;  a  cutpurse  ;  a  nipper.     Decker. 

NIP'P^R,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  nips. 

2.  One  of  the  fore  teeth  of  a  horse.       Youatt, 

3.  A  cutpurse ;  a  pickpocket.  Decker. 

4.  A  dram  ;  a  nip.     [Local  and  vulgar.] 

NIP'PipR-iNG,  n.  (Naut.)  The  act  of  fastening 
two  parts  of  a  rope  together  in  order  to  prevent 
it  from  rendering.  Ogikie. 

NIP'PgR-KIN,  n.  A  little  cup  ;  a  tankard,  [r.]  Lye. 

nTp'P^R^,  n.pl.  L  Small  pincers;  tweezers;  — 
instruments  for  cutting  up  loaf  sugar.  5>immon«?s. 
2.  {Naxit.)  A  number  of  yarns  marled  togeth- 
er, used  for  faster  ing  the  messenger  to  the 
cable.  Dana. 

NIP'PjNG,  p.  a.      That  nips;  pinching;   biting. 

NIp'PJNG-LY,  ad.  Bitingly ;  sarcastically.JbAjwon. 

t  nTP-PI-TA'TO,  n.    Strong  liquor.      Beau.  §  Fl. 

nIp'PLE  (nip'pl),  n.     [A.  S.  nypele.] 

1.  A  conical  protuberance  on  the  breast  of  a 
female,  by  which  milk  is  drawn  by  the  sucking 
young  ;  the  teat ;  the  dug ;  the  pap.  Shak. 

2.  The  orifice  at  which  any  animal  liquor  is 
separated.  Derham. 

3.  Any  thing  that  projects  in  the  form  of  a 
nipple,  as  that  part  of  a  percussion  lock  on  which 
the  cap  is  placed.  Ogikie. 

NtP'PLE-SHIELD,  n.  A  protection  for  the  breast, 
worn  by  females.  Simmonds. 

nIp'PLE-WORT  (ntp'pl-wUrt),  n.  An  herb  former- 
ly used  for  sore  nipples  ;  Lapsana  communis. 

NIP'TgR,  n.  [Gr.  nVru,  to  wash.]  {End.)  The 
ceremony  of  washing  the  feet,  observed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Church  on  Good  Friday.  Hook. 

t  n!§.  [A.  S.  ne,  not,  and  is,  is.]     Is  not.  Spenser. 

Nf 'SAN  [nl'ssin,  K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  nis'^n,  Wb.],  n.  [Heb. 

'\D''p.]      The  name  given,  after  the  captivity, 

to  the  first  month  of  the  Hebrew  civil  year, 
originally  called  Abib.  It  began  with  the  new 
moon  of  April,  or,  according  to  the  Rabbins,  of 
March.  Kitto. 


JVI'SI  PRi'US,n.  [h.,  unless  before.]  Late.)  A 
phrase  denoting  the  system  of  trial  of  issues 
of  fact,  in  civil  cases,  before  a  jury,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  argument  of  issues  and  ques- 
tions of  law  before  the  court  in  bench.  Burrill, 
j8fg=-  The  original  of  which  name  is  this:  all  caii.«P9 
commenced  in  the  courts  of  Westminster -Hall,  are,  by 
the  course  of  the  courts,  appointed  to  be  tried  on  a 
day  fixed  in  some  Kai!ter  or  Michaelmas  Term,  by  a 
jury  returned  from  the  county  wherein  the  cause  of 
action  arises;  but  with  this  proviso,  "JVi.vi  Pnua" 
rusticiarii  ad  assisas  capicndas  venerint ;  that  is,  "  un- 
less before"  the  day  prefixed,  the  judges  of  assize 
come  into  the  county  in  question,  which  they  always 
do  in  the  vacation  preceding  each  Kaster  and  Micliael- 
mas  Term,  and  there  try  the  cause  ;  and  then,  upon 
the  return  of  the  verdict  given  by  the  jury  to  the  court 
aliove,  the  judges  there  give  judgment  for  the  party 
for  whom  the  verdict  is  found.     IVhishaw. 

NIT,  n.  [A.  S.  hnitu ;  Dut.  neet ;  Ger.  niss ;  Dan. 
gnid ;  Sw.  gnet.]  The  egg  of  a  louse  or  other 
small  insect.  Derham. 

NI'TpN-CY,   n.     1.  [L.  nitor,  nitens,  to  strive.] 

Endeavor;  effort,     [r.]  Boyle. 

2.  [L.  niteo,  nitens,  to   shine.]     Brightness; 

lustre,     [r.]  Johnson. 

fNITH'lNG,  n.  [A.  S.  nithing.]  A  coward;  a 
dastard ;  a  poltroon  ;  a  niding.  Bailey. 

NIT'JD  [nlt'id,  S.  W.J.F.Ja.Sm.;  nl'tid,  P.  K.], 
a.    [L,  nitidus  ;  niteo,  to  shine  ;  It.  S^  Sp.  nitido.] 

1.  Shining ;  bright ;  lustrous.  "  A  clean 
and  nitid  color."     [r.]  Boyle. 

2.  Gay;  spruce; — used  of  persons,  [r.]  Reeve. 

NI'TRATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  nitric  acid  with  a  base  ;  as,  "  Nitrate 
of  silver."  Silliman. 

NI'TRAT-^D,  a.  Combined  with  nitre  or  nitric 
acid.  Smart. 

NI'TRA-TINE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  nitrate  of  soda 
found  in  crystals  in  Peru.  Sinwionds. 

NI'TRE  (nl'ter),  n.  [Gr.  virpov,  native  soda,  na- 
tron ;  L.  nitrum  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  nitro,  nitre ;  Fr. 
nitre.]  A  colorless,  crystalline,  anhydrous  salt, 
of  a  cooling,  slightly  bitter  taste,  unalterable  in 
the  air,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  —  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  in  the  production  of 
nitric  acid,  in  medicine,  as  a  manure,  and  for 
preserving  meat,  &c. ;  saltpetre;  nitrate  of  po- 
tassa. 

fiS=  J^itre  is  generated  sjiontaneously  in  the  soil, 
by  the  gradual  decomposition  of  animal  matters,  and 
crystallizes  on  its  surface,  in  several  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  in  India,  whence  is  derived  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  salt  used  in  Great  Britain.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  obtained  by  decomposing,  by  the 
carbonate  of  potassa  contained  in  wood-ashes,  the 
nitrate  of  lime,  found  abundantly  in  caverns  in  some 
of  the  Western  States.  It  is  sometiiiies  made  artifi- 
cially, especially  in  Germany  and  France,  by  lixiviat- 
ing with  fermenting  urine  a  mixture  of  animal  matter 
and  calcareous  soil.  M'itre  crystallizes  from  the 
juices  of  certain  plants,  and  coiiiinonly  exists,  in  small 
quantity,  in  rain-water.     Brande.  Silliman.  Johnston. 

Cubic  nitre,  nitrate  O";'  soda  ;  —  so  called  because  it 
crystallizes  in  rhombs.  Brande.  —  Sicect  spirits  »/  ni- 
tre, hyponitrous  etiier  mixed  with  alcohol;  —  much 
used  in  medicine.    JvKuston. 

Ni'TRlC,  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  contain- 
ing, nitre. 

JVitric  acid,  an  intensely  acid  and  corrosive  liquid, 
when  pure,  colorless,  but  commonly  of  a  reddish  color, 
consistingofoneequivalent  of  nitrogen  and  five  equiv- 
alents of  oxygen,  ob.ained  by  heating  nitrate  of  |)o- 
tassa  (nitre),  or  nitrate  of  soda,  with  strong  sulpliiiric 
acid.  It  18  a  powerf  il  solvent  of  the  metals,  and  de- 
composes all  vegeta'ole  substances.  It  is  popularly 
called  aiiuafortis.—  J\ritric  oxide,  a  colorless,  tasteless, 
inodorous  gas,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen 
and  two  of  oxygen,  obtained  by  adding  nitric  acid  to 
metallic  copper  ;  deutoxide  or  binoxide  of  nitrogen  ; 
—  also  called  nitrons  gas,  and  nitrous  air. 

Silliman.    Brande. 

nT-TR{-FI-CA'TION,  n.  The  process  of  converting 
into  niti-e.  '  Fann.  Ency. 

NI'TRI-FY,  V.  a.    To  convert  into  nitre.  Ure. 

Nf'TRITE,  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
nitrous  acid  with  a  bahe.  Brande. 

Ni'TRO-A-E'Rl-AL  a.  [Gr.  viVpoi',  natron,  and 
afip,  air.]  Coiiuining,  or  impregnated  with, 
nitre  and  air.  I^^U- 

NI-TRO-BEN'ZIUE,   n.      {Chem.)    A   liquid  of  » 
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Pertaining    to   nitre  ;    nitrous  ; 
Mead. 


light  yellow  color,  and  very  Rweet  taste,  ob- 
tained by  adding  benzine  to  concentrated,  hot, 
nitric  acid.  P-  ^'y* 

Nl'TRQ-GEN,  n.  [Or.  virpov,  natron,  and  yrvv6u>, 
to  produce.]  (Chem.)  A  colorless,  tasteless, 
inoaorous,  and  uninflammable  gas,  which  con- 
stitutes four  fifths  of  our  atmosi)here,  with  the 
oxygen  in  which  it  is  not  chemically  combined, 
but  merely  meclianically  mingled ;  azote. 

Nl-TRO-<?E'N  jp-oOS,  a.  Relating  to  nitrogen :  — 
producing  nitre.  Smart. 

lilTRQ-Q^S-l'AE,  V.  a.  To  impregnate  with  ni- 
trogen ;  to  azotize.  Hoblyn. 

NI'TRO-GLI^^C'^-RIne,  n.  A  powerful  explosive 
compound,  being  a  yellow  oily  liquid  prepared 
by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  glycerine. 

Nf-TRO-LEU'OATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  nitroleucic  acid  with  a  base. 

Nl-TRO-LEU'C|C,  a.  hiitrogen  and  leueine.'\ 
(Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  formed  by  heating  leu- 
cine with  nitric  acid.  Wright. 

NI-Tr5m'5-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  viVpov,  natron,  and  /it- 
Tfov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  quality  or  value  of  nitre.  Ure. 

Ni'TRQ-MU-RJ-AT'|C,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an 
acid  composed  of  nitric  acid  and  muriatic  (hy- 
drochloric) acid,  used  as  a  solvent  for  gold  and 
platinum ;  —  also  called  aqiia  regia.  tSiUiman. 
g^  "  Aiiua  raria  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  ox- 
idize gold  and  platinum  ;  it  causes  merely  their  com- 
bination with  chlorine."    Ure. 

NI-TRO-NAph'THA-LASE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  yellow 
crystalline  substance  obtained  by  boiling  naph- 
thaline in  nitric  acid,  and  consisting  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  P.  Cyc. 

NI-TRO-NAph'THA-LESE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  sub- 
stance obtained  by  boiling  nitronaphthalase  in 
nitric  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

Ni'TROSE, 
nitry. 

vNI-TROs'l-TV,n.  The  quality  of  nitre.  Cotgrave. 

Nf'TRO-SlJL-PHU'Re-OUS,  a.  Containing  nitre 
and  sulphur.  Ray. 

Ni'TROUS,  a.  Pertaining  to,  partaking  of,  or  re- 
sembling nitre  ;  nitry  ;  nitrose. 

JVitrous  acid,  a  thin,  anhydrous  liquid,  of  a  strong, 
disagreeable  odor,  and  pungent,  acrid  taste,  consisting 
of  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen  and  four  e(|iiivalent.s  of 
oxygen.  It  is  a  very  powerful  oxidizing  agent.  P.  Cyc. 
—  JVTitrous  or.ide,  a  colorless  gas,  of  a  sweetish  taste, 
and  rather  agreeable  odor,  obtained  by  heating  crys- 
tallized nitrate  of  ammonia  ;  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 
When  respired,  it  produces,  in  most  persons,  an  ex- 
hilarating etTect  somewhat  similar  to  intoxication  ;  — 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  laaglung  ox  intoxicating 
gas.     Ort.     Brandt. 

Nl'TRy,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  partaking  of,  nitre ; 
nitrous  ;  nitrose.     [k.]  Gay. 

JflTS-CHAJV'ni,  n.  [Turk.]  A  secretary  of 
state  in  Turkey.  Smart. 

NlT'T^R,  n.  {Ent.)  The  horse-bee,  that  deposits 
nits  on  horses.  W^right. 

n1t'TI-LY,  ad.    Lousily  ;  with  nits.      Ilayward. 

NIt'TY,  a.    1.  [From  nit."]    Aboundingwith  nits, 

or  the  eggs  of  lice.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  t  [L.  nitidus.]     Splendid  ;  gay.     Marnton. 

t  NI'VAL,  a.     [L.  nivalis  ;  nix,  nivis,  snow.]    Per- 

tainiiig  to  snow  ;  snowy  ;  niveous.  Bailey, 

NiV'e-oOs  [nTv'e-as,  YV.P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.; 

nlv'yys, /if.J,  «.     fL.  nirens  ;  nix,  nivis,  snow; 

It.  ir  Sp.  tievoso.]    Snowy;  resembling  snow; 

nival,  [k.]  "A  pure  and  mreoMS  white."  £rotc«c. 

Jfl-VETTE',n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  peach.  Stmmo>»d». 

NiX,  «.    A  kind  of  fairy.  W.  Scott. 

JVI-zJm  ,  n.  The  title  of  the  native  sovereign  of 
Hyderabad,  in  India,  derived  from  Niznm-ul- 
Mulk,  who,  after  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  Mahomet.an  conquests  in 
the  Deccan,  his  name  being  assumed  as  a  title 
by  his  successors  in  the  sovereignty.       P.  Cyc. 

1  Nl'ZY,  n.  [Old  Fr.  nice,  simple.  — See  Nice.] 
A  dunce  ;  a  simpleton.  Johnson. 

No,   ad.     [Goth,  nc,  ni ;  A.  S.  na,  no,  not ;  Old 


Ger.  Ml,  ne ;  whence  Dut.  neen ;  ni  and  een, 
one;  Ger.  nein;  ni  and  ein,  one;  Dan.  net. — 
Gr.  vfi,  inseparable  negative  or  privative  prefix  ; 
L.  ne,  a  dialectic  variety  of  Gr.  fitj ;  L.  non  ;  ne, 
not,  and  unum,  one ;  It.  4f  -Sp.  no ;  Fr.  non ; 
Sansc.  di;  Per.  na.  "  No  and  not  have  the  same 
extraction.  The  Dan.  n<'idig,  Sw,  nodig,  and 
Dut.  noode,  node,  and  no,  mean,  averse,  unwill- 
ing."   Tooke.'] 

1.  The  word  of  negation,  denial,  or  refusal ; 
—  opposed  to  yea  or  yes ;  as,  "  Is  he  sick  ?  No." 

2.  Not  in  any  degree ;  not  at  all ;  not ;  as,  "  He 
is  no  richer  than  my  friend." 

Bd-  Ft  is  often  used  for  not,  in  denying  propoHitionn, 
ami  opposed  to  concoMiion  or  affirniation,  —  particu- 
larly, but  soinowliat  pleoiiasticalty,  in  indirect  qucM- 
tioiiH.  "  Whether  a  war  fur  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith  ...  lie  lawful  or  na."  Bacon.  —  It  is 
also  used  both  l>efure  and  after  another  negative,  and 
between  two  negatives  ;  in  either  case  strengthening 
the  negation. 

A'o,  not  the  bow  which  »o  adomt  the  akiei 
8o  glorioua  i»,  or  buust*  lo  many  dyca.  Waller. 

And  no  muii  could  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chalni.  Mark  v.  3. 
49-  "  This  is  one  of  the  words  which  grammarians 
are  puzzled  to  class  properly.  '  When  a  gracrimarian 
knows  not  what  to  make  of  a  word,'  says  Home 
Tooke,  'he  calls  it  an  adverb.'  JVo  stands,  in  many 
of  its  uses,  as  a  whole  sentence ;  and  so  is  neither  one 
part  of  speech  nor  another,  but  is  a  sentence  ex- 
pressed by  one  word."    Smart. 

NO,  a.    Not  any  ;  none. 


iVb  wit  to  flatter  left  of  nil  his  (tore, 

A'o  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 


Pope. 


Jifg'  "  It  is  an  adjective  in  such  phrases  as  no  more, 
no  where,  by  considering  the  other  word  to  lie  a  sub- 
stantive ;  but  the  usual  mode  is  to  consider  botli 
words  as  an  adverbial  phrase."    Smart. 

NO,  n.     1.  A  denial ;  the  word  of  denial. 

Discourse  may  want  an  animated  ho. 

To  brush  the  surface,  and  to  make  it  flow.        Cowper. 

2.  A  vote,  or  one  who  votes  in  the  negative  ; 
as,  "  The  noes  have  it."    ^  Hostel. 

NO-AiCH'l-AN,    a.      Relating    to    the    patriarch 
l^oah,  or  to  his  time.  Coleridge. 

N6B,n.  [See  Knob.]  1.  The  head.  [Low.]  Todd. 

2.  One   who  during  a   strike   holds   out  for 

higher  wages.  De  Quiticey. 

t  NO-BIl'{-FY,  v.  a.    [L.  nobilis,  noble,  a.x\Afacio, 
to  make.]  To  make  noble ;  to  ennoble.  Holland. 

tNO-BlL'J-TATE,  v.  a.    To  make  noble  ;  to  en- 
noble ;  to  dignify  ;  to  exalt.  Bullokar. 

t  NO-bIL-1-TA'TION,  n.    Act  of  ennobling.  More. 

NQ-B!l'1-TY,  n.      [L.  nobilitas;   nobilis,  noble; 
it.  nobilita ;  Sp.  noblesa  ;  Fr.  noblesse.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  of  noble  rank  ;  the  state 
of  enjoying  rank  above  the  gentry  and  common 
people,  whether  by  antiquity  of  family,  or  by 
letters-patent  conferred  by  the  sovereigrn.  Shak. 

2.  Nobleness;  moral  excellence  ;  loftiness  of 
character;  greatness;  grandeur;  dignity. 

True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear.  Shale. 

Though  she  hated  Amphialus,  yet  the  luMUtj/  of  her  cour- 
age prevailed  over  it.  Sitlwy, 

g(g-  "  This  general  sense  is  not  disused,  but  is  not 
common."    Smart. 

3.  The  persons  collectively  who  are  of  noble 
rank,  or  who  enjoy  rank  above  the  gentry  and 
common  people.  "  The  noAt/iVy  of  Rome."  Shak, 

Lords,  ladies,  captains,  eoiinsellors,  or  priests 

Their  choice  nohilitii  nnd  flower,  not  only 

Of  this,  but  each  Pliili^tian  city  round. 

Met  from  all  parts  to  solenmize  this  feaJst.  Hilton. 

Lower  nobility,  a  name  sometimes  given,  in  Great 
Britain,  to  the  gentry.  Cyc. 

*g~  A  nobility  exists  in  most  civilized  countries. 
In  Great  Britain  there  are  five  orden  of  nobility  ;  viz., 
those  of  duke,  marquess,  earl,  viscount,  and  baron. 
Brandt.    Johnson. 

NO'BLE,  a.     [L.  nobilis  ;  nosco,  to  know;  It.  no- 
bile;  Sp.  .Sf  Fr.  noble.] 

1.  Of  ancient  or  splendid  family  ;  pertaining 
to  those  in  the  highest  rank ;  patrician.  "  Noble 
birth."  2  Mace.  xiv.  42. 

2.  Great;  worthy;  illustrious;  elevated.  "An 
example  of  a  noble  courage."         2  Mace.  vi.  31. 

3.  Free  ;  liberal ;  ingenuous ;  candid. 

These  were  more  n-'ble  than  thn«p  in  ThenKolonlca,  In  that 
they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness o<'Miind..l<*riixvii.  II. 

4.  Magnificent ;  stately ;  splendid  ;  grand  ; 
sublime.   ■"  A  noble  montiment,  or  sentiment." 

5.  Principal;  capital;  chief.  "The  heart  is 
one  of  the  noble  parts  of  the  body."       Johnson. 


JfubU  mttaU,  nicial*  whoM  oxidef  ar«  reduced  la 
the  metallic  tVkUs  by  heat,  being  mercury,  «ilver,  and 
edd.  Oraham. 

NO'BLE,  n.    1.  One  of  the  nobility ;  a  nobleman. 
In  the  different  countries  of  modem  Europe,  there  are 
noUrt  various  In  their  titles  and  various  in  the  prieileen  be- 
longing to  them.  P.  (^. 

2.  An  English  coin  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  value  Gs.  8d.  sterling  (about  $1.01);  —  so 
called  because  made  uf  gold,  one  of  the  noble 
metals.  Brande. 

t  NO'BLE,  r.  a.    To  ennoble.  Chaucer. 

NO'BLE-LlV'ea-WORT,  n.     {Bot.)  A  plant. 

NO'BLE-MAN,  n. ;  pi.  nohlemen.  One  of  the 
nobility ;  a  noble ;  a  peer.  Shak. 

N6'BLE-MfND'?D,  a.  Having  a  noble  mind; 
magnanimous ;  high-minded.  Milton, 

NO'BLE-NfiSS  (n8'bl-n««),  n.  1.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  noble  ;  greatness;  dignity;  mag- 
nanimity ;  moral  excellence  or  splendor. 

Vou  have  not  only  been  careftil  of  my  fortune,  which  *•■ 
the  etfect  of  your  uiilili-nfiu,  but  you  have  been  solicitous  of 
my  reputation,  which  is  that  of  your  kindness.  Dn^lrn. 

2.  The  state  of  being  noble  in  rank  ;  the  emi- 
nence or  dignity  of  a  nobleman  ;  nobility.  Shak. 

3.  Statcliness  ;  magnificence  ;  grandeur. 

For  nohlrnem  of  structure,  it  [the  Abbey  of  Beadincl  waa 
equal  to  most  in  England.  Amtiole. 

NO'BLE-SPlR'|T-gD,  a.  Having  an  excellent 
spirit ;  high-minded.  Arbuthnat. 

NQ-BLfeSS'  [no-blSs',  .S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Wr. ;  n«'- 
bl?s,  P.  Sm.],  n.     [Fr.  noblesse.  —  See  NoBLE.] 

1.  Persons  collectively  who  are  noble  in  rank ; 
the  nobility,    [k.]  Spenser.     Burke. 

2.  tNoble  birth  or  condition ;  nobility.  MicheO. 

3.  t Greatness;  dignity.  B.  Jonson. 

NO'BLE- WOM-AN  (n8'bl-wOm-»n),  n.  A  female 
of  noble  rank;  a  peeress,     [r.]  Cavendish, 

NOBLY,  ad.  1.  In  a  noble  manner;  grandly; 
splendidly  ;  magnificently  ;  magnanimously. 

I  had  rather  had  eleven  [sons]  die  noUn  for  their  eountnr 
than  one  Toluptuousiy  surfeit  out  of  actiou.  Uluit. 

2.  Of  noble  ancestors.   "  Nobly  bom."  Shak. 

N6'BQD-Y,  n.  No  person ;  no  one ;  not  any  one ; 
not  any"  body.  Shak. 

NO'cgNT,  a.  [L.  noceo,  noceni,  to  hurt ;  It.  no- 
cente.] 

1.  Doing  hurt  or  harm ;  hurtful ;  injurious. 
"  Nocent  qualities."     [r.1  Watts. 

2.  t  Not  innocent ;  guilty .  Pearson. 

t  NO'C^NT,  n.    A  criminal.      State  Trials,  1606. 

NO  CgNT-LY,  ad.     Injuriously,     [a.]         Clarke. 

tNO'CJVE  (nO'sjv),  a.  Ha.  nocir^is ;  noeeo,  to 
hurt ;  It.  if  Sp.  nocivoJ  Hurtful ;  injurious. 
"  Some  nocive  or  hurtful  thing."  Hooker. 

fNOCK,  n.  A  notch; — used  partieularlr  of  an 
arrow.  ilatiin. 

f  NOck,  r.  a.  To  place  upon  the  notch.  Chapman. 

tN5CK'pD,  a.    Notched.  Chaucer. 

NQC-TAM-Bl'-LA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  nox,  noctis,  night, 
and  ambulo,  to  walk  about.]  The  act  of  walk- 
ing in  one's  sleep ;  somnanibulation.       Bailey. 

NQC-TAM'Br-Ll§M,  n.  Somnambulism  ;  sleep- 
walking; night-walking,     [a.]  Hoblyn. 

NQC-TAM'BI-LIst,  n.  One  who  walks  in  his 
sleep  ;  a  sleep-walker ;  a  night-walker.        Ash. 

tNQC-TA.M'BV-L6,  w.  [Sp.]  A  noctambulist ;  a 
sleep-walker.  ArbtithiuA. 

NOc'TIIO-R.A,  «.  {ZoTl.)  A  South  American 
quadrumanous  mammal,  of  nocturnal  habits, 
allied  to  the  lemurs,  distinguished  by  havins 
the  inside  of  the  hands  and  e.irs  naked  ana 
flesh-colored,  the  face  naked  and  of  a  sooty 
black,  the  fingers  of  the  fore  hands  incapable  of 
extension,  and  the  tail  not  prehensile:  />r»»i. 
roucouli.  P-  (^c. 

NOC-tTd'I-.A L,  a.  [L.  nor,  noetis.  night,  and  dies, 
day.l  Comprising  a  night  and  a  day.  "The 
noirtidial  day."     [tt.]  Holder. 

t  NQC-TlF'fR-of'S,  a.  [L.  nor,  fiorfi«,  night,  and 
/cro,  to  bring,]     Bringing  night.  Bailey. 

NdC-TI-LU'CA,  n,    [L.,  something  that  shines  in 
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the  night ;  nox,  noctis,  night,  and  luceo,  to  shine.] 
A  term  applied  by  Boyle  and  some  of  the  older 
chemical  philosophers  to  phosphorus.    Brande. 

NOC-tIl'U-COUS,  a.  Shining  in  the  night.  "Myr- 
iads of  noctilucous  nereids."  Pennant, 

NQC-TIV'A-GANT,  a.  [L.  nox,  noctis,  night,  and 
vagor,  vagans,  to  wander.]  Wandering  about 
in  the  night ;  night-wandering.  Bailey. 

N6C-T|V-A-gA'TIOIV,  n.  The  act  of  wandering 
in  the  night;  night- walking.  Gayton. 

NOC-tIv'A-GOUS,  a.  [L.  noctiva^us  ;  nox,  night, 
and  vagor,  to  wander.]  Noctivagant ;  night- 
wandering.  Buckla7id. 

n6c'TO-GRAPH,  n.  A  writing-frame  for  the 
blind.'  Simmonds. 

NOC'TU-A-RV,  n.  [L.nox,  nocte,  or  «oc/m, night.] 
An  account  of  what  passes  in  the  night;  — op- 
posed to  diary.  Addison. 

NOC'TULE,  n.  [L.  noctu,  bj  night.]  {Zoil.)  A 
large  kind  of  bat ;   Vesperttlis  noctxila.      Smart. 

NOC'TURN,  n.  [L.  nocturnns,  by  night ;  Fr.  noc- 
turne.) {Eccl.)  A  formulary  of  devotion  for- 
merly used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
midnight ;  —  it  now  forms  a  part  of  the  service 
of  matins.  Brande. 

NOC-TUR'NAL,  a.  [L.  nocturnns;  noctu,  by 
night ;  It. '  notturno  ;  Sp.  nocturno,  nocturnal ; 
Fr.  7iocturne.']  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  night ; 
nightly.  "  The  nocturnal  habits  of  certain  ani- 
mals. Maunder  t 
Syn.— Se«  Nightly. 

NOC-TUR'NAL,  n.  An  instrument  formerly 
used  for  astronomical  observations  in  the  night, 
particularly  for  taking  the  altitude  of  stars  in 
polar  latitudes.  Watts. 

NOC-TUR'NAL-LY,a<;.  Nightly;  by  night.  CtorAc. 

t  NOC'U-MENT,  n.  J^It,  nocumento  ;  L.  nocuus, 
hurtful ;  Sp.  nocimiento.']    Harm  ;  injury.  Bale. 

tNOC'U-OUS,  a.  [L.  nocuus;  noceo,  to  hurt.] 
Hurtful ;  noxious ;  deleterious.  Bailey. 

NOD,  V.  n.  [Skinner  and  Johnson  refer  to  Gr. 
viiti),  L.  nuo,  nuto.  —  Tooke  says,  "  The  past 
tense  of  the  A.  S.  verb  hnigan,  to  bend,  is  hnah, 
which,  by  the  addition  of  the  participial  termi- 
nation ed,  forms  naked,  nah'd,  nod  («  broad), 
nod." --W.  nodi,  to  mark.]      [i.  a ovded;  pp. 

NODDING,  NODDED.] 

1.  To  bend  down  or  incline  with  a  quick  mo- 
tion ;  as,  "  Grass  nodding  in  the  wind." 

2.  To  incline  the  head  with  a  quick  motion, 
as  in  assent,  or  by  way  of  salutation. 

Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  mnst  bend  his  body 
If  Ctesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him.  Shai: 

3.  To  incline  the  head  with  a  quick  motion 
in  drowsiness  or  sleepiness  ;  to  be  drowsy. 

She  shall  watch  all  night: 
And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I  Ml  rail  and  brawl. 
And  with  the  clamor  keep  her  still  awalie.  ShaJc. 

Your  two  predecessors  .  .  .  never  pleased  their  readers 
mort  than  when  they  were  nodding.  Addison. 

NOD,  V.  a.  1.  To  bend  down  or  incline  with  a 
quick  motion. 

See,  how  the  ^ddy  multitude  do  point. 

And  nod  their  heads,  and  throw  tlieir  eyes  on  thee.  Shah. 

2.  To  call,  direct,  or  command,  by  a  quick 
inclination  of  the  head.  Shak. 

3.  To  signify  by  a  quick  inclination  of  the 
head ;  as,  ''  To  nod  approbation." 

NOD,  n.     [\V.  nod,  a  token,  a  mark.] 

1.  Act  of  one  who  nods ;  a  quick  declination  ; 
a  bending  down  suddenly. 

Like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast. 

Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down.  Shai\ 

2.  A  quick  declination  of  the  head,  as  in 
command. 

A  look  or  nod  only  ought  to  correct  them  [children]  when 
they  do  amiss.  Locke. 

3.  A  quick  declination  of  the  head  in  drowsi- 
ness. Locke. 

4.  A  slight  bow  or  obeisance.  "  "Will  he  give 
you  the  nod  ? "  Shak. 

NO'DAL,  a.     [From  node.] 

1.  {Mtis.)  Noting  points  in  a  string  extended 
between  two  fixed  objects,  which,  when  the 
string  is  put  in  vibration,  are  found  to  remain 
at  rest.  Wright. 


2.  Noting  lines  which  remain  at  rest  on  the 
surface  of  an  elastic  body,  usually  a  plate,  whose 
parts  are  in  a  state  of  vibration.  P.  Cyc, 

NO'DAT-^D,  a.  [L.  nodo,  nodatus,  to  make  knot- 
ty ;  nodus,  a  knot.] 

1.  Knotted  ;  having  knots.  Smart. 

2.  {Geom.)  Noting  a  hyperbola  which  by 
turning  round  crosses  itself.  Wright. 

NO-DA'TION,   n.     [L.   nodatio.]     State  of  being 
knotted,  or  act  of  making  knots,  [k.]  Cockeram. 

t  NOD'DEN  (nSd'dn),  a.  Bent;  inclined.  Thomson. 
NOD'DfR,  n.    One  who  nods  ;  a  drowsy  person. 
NOD'D|NG,  j9.  a.     1.  Inclining  the  head  quickly. 
2.  {Bot.)  Having  a  drooping  position.  Loudon. 
NOD'DLE  (nSd'dl),  n.     The  head,  in  contempt ;  — 
sometimes  contracted  to  noil.  Shak. 

He  '11  lay  on  gifts  with  hands,  and  place 
On  dullest  noddle  light  and  grace.  Uiuiibrat, 

NOD'DY,  w.     [Norm.  Fr.  naudin.'] 

1.  A  simpleton ;  a  fool ;  an  idiot.        Burton. 

2.  An  aquatic  bird  remarkable  for  its  stupid- 
ity ;  a  booby.  —  See  Booby.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  An  old  game  at  cards.  B.  Jonson. 

4.  A  kind  of  small  two-wheeled  vehicle  drawn 
usually  by  one  horse.  Wright. 

NODE,  n.     [L.  nodus  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  nodo ;  Fr.  namd.] 

1.  A  knot ;  a  knob.  Johnson. 

2.  {Surg.)  A  hard  concretion  or  incrustation 
which  forms  around  joints  affected  with  rheu- 
matism or  gout.  Dunglison. 

;Kg=  "  Some  include  under  this  name  exostoses,  ar- 
ticular calculi,  ganglions,  and  even  the  chronic  swell- 
ings of  the  joints  known  under  the  name  of  wkite- 
swelling's."     Dunglison. 

3.  {Astron.)  One  of  the  two  opposite  points 
at  which  the  orbit  of  a  planet  or  a  comet  inter- 
sects the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  at  which  the 
orbit  of  a  satellite  intersects  that  of  its  prima- 
ry. •  P.  Cyc. 

.Ascending  node,  {Astron.)  the  node  which  a  planet, 
comet,  or  satellite  crosses  from  south  to  north.  —  De- 
scendinrr  node,  the  node  which  a  planet,  comet,  or  sat- 
ellite crosses  from  north  to  south.  —  Line  of  the  nodes, 
a  straight  line  joining  the  two  nodes.  Olmsted.  Brande. 

4.  {Geom.)  A  small  oval  figure 
made  by  the  intersection  of  one 
branch  of  a  curve  with  another. 

5.  {Dialling.)  A  small  hole  in  the 
gnomon  of  a  dial  which  indicates 
the  hour  by  its  light.  Francis. 

6.  {Bot.).  The  point  of  a  stem  at  which  a  leaf 
is  developed.  Gray. 

7.  {Lit.)  A  plot,  as  of  a  poem.  Rees. 

8.  {Mus.)  A  point  of  rest  at  which  a  vibrating 
string  divides  itself  in  producing  its  harmonic 
sounds.  Dwight. 

NO-DOSE'  (129),  a.     [L.  nodosus  ;  nodus,  a  knot ; 
It.  iSr  Sp.  ?indoso  ;   Fr.  noueux.]     Having   nodes 
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Nodose  horns." 


Hill. 


or  knots ;  knotty. 

NO-DOS' I-TY,  n.  [L.  nodositas ;  nodosus,  knotty ; 
It.  nodosit\ ;  Fr.  nodosite.] 

1.  The   state  or  the  quality  of  being  nodose 
or  knotty  ;  knottiness.  Smart. 

2.  A  complication  or  knot.  Johnson. 

tNO-DO'SOUS,  a.    Knotty ;  nodose.    Cockeram. 

t  NO'DOUS,  a.    Nodose  ;  knotty.  Browne. 

NOD'U-LAR,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
form  of,  a  nodule.  Smart. 

NOD'ULE  (nSd'yal)  [nSd'jfll,  .S.  J. ;  nSd'jul,  IF. ; 
nSd'ul,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  iKr.],  n.  [L.  nodiilus,  dim.  of 
nodus,  a  knot ;  It.  nodulo ;  Fr.  nodule.']  A  little 
knot  or  lump  ;  a  small  rounded  mass  of  irregu- 
lar shape.  Lyell. 

n6d'ULED  (n6d'yuld),  a.  Having  nodules,  or  lit- 
tle knots  or  lumps.  Darwin. 

NfiD'y-LOSE,  a.     Having  little  knobs.  Gray. 

N6'5;L,  n.     See  Nowel.  Todd. 

tNO-e-MAT'lC  )a.     [Gr.  vo-'i,in,vofniarn,,t\ie 

tNO-5-MAT'l-CAL,  )  understanding.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  understanding ;  noetic.       Cudworth. 

NO-E'M|CS,  n.  [Gr.  votj/jta,  the  understanding.] 
'The  science  of  the  understanding ;  intellectual 
science  ;  metaphysics ;  psychology,  [r.]  Ojilvie. 

NO-E'TIAN§,  n.p^.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  followers 
of  Noeiius,  who,  in  the  third  century,  pretended 


that  he  was  another  Moses  sent  by  God,  anci 
that  his  brother  was  another  Aaron.  Hook. 

NO-ET'lC,  ;  ^        j-Qj     voriTiKdi  ;    vo6m,  to  per- 

NO-ET'J-CAL,  )  ceive.]  Pertaining  to  the  under- 
standing ;  intellectual. 

AH  learning,  whether  noetic  or  manual,  of  book  or  hand 
proceeds  tVom  God.  Waterhoiute'. 

NOG,  n.  1.  [An  abbreviation  of  noggin.]  A  mug ; 
a  noggin.  Skinner. 

2.  Ale.     "  A  quart  of  }iog."  Swift. 

3.  A  piece  of  wood  inserted  in  a  wall,  for 
fastening  window-frames,  &c.  Francis, 

4.  A  treenail.  Bum. 

5.  {Mining.)     One  of  the  square  blocks  of 
wood  piled  up  to  support  the  roof  of  a  mine. 

Simmonds. 
JJ'og  of  a  mill,  a  little  piece  of  wood,  which,  rubbing 
against  the  hopper,  makes  the  corn  fall  from  it. 

Cutgrave, 

NOG,  ».a.  1.  {Na7d.)  To  fasten  by  a  treenail.Bwni. 

2.  To  fill  with  brickwork.  Smart. 

t  NOG'epN,  a.    Made  of  hemp.  "  A  hard,  coarse, 

noggen-shixt."  Escape  of  King  Cluirles. 

NOG'ejN,  n.    1.  A  small  mug  or  cup.    Heywood. 

2.  A  gill  in  measure.  Simmonds. 

NOG'GJNG,  n.  {Arch.)  Brickwork  in  panels  car- 
ried up  between  quarters,  or  upright  pieces  of 
timber.  Brande. 

t  NOI'ANCE,  n.  See  Noyance,  and  Annoyance. 

t  NoIe,  v.  a.    See  Noy,  and  Annoy.  Tusser. 

NOIL§,  n.  pi.  Short  pieces  and  knots  of  wool  left 
after  combing  out  the  tops.  Simmonds. 

t  NOINT,  V.  a.     [Fr.  oint.]     To  anoint.       mihet. 

t  NOI'OyS,  a.    See  Noyous.  Spenser. 

NOIiJE  (nriiz),  n.  [Fr.  noise,  strife,  quarrel,  dis- 
pute : —  Arm.  noes;  —  referred  by  Scaliger  and 
Menage  to  L.  noxa,  noxia,  hurt,  strife;  twceo, 
to  hurt.] 

1.  Any  kind  of  sound.     "  A  melodious  noise 


of  birds. 


Wind.  xvii.  18. 


Great  motions  of  nature  pass  without  sound  or  noise. 

Bacon. 

2.  A  loud  sound  or  confusion  of  sounds ;  clam- 
or ;   outcry  ;  din  ;  vociferation ;  uproar. 

And  when  Joshua  heard  the  noi/e  of  the  people  as  they 
shouted,  he  said  unto  Moses,  There  is  7ioise  of  war  in  the 
camp.  Kx.  xxxii.ir. 

3.  Loud  boasting  or  importunate  talk ;  clam- 
orous or  violent  discussion. 

What  noise  have  wc  had  about  transplantation  of  diseases 
and  transfusion  of  blood  I  Baker. 

4.  Frequent  public  talk  or  conversation. 

Socrates  lived  in  Athens  during  the  great  plague  which 
has  mtido  so  much  noise  in  all  ages,  and  never  caught  the 
least  infection.  Addison. 

5.  t  Music ;  a  concert. 

Divinely-warbled  voice 

Answering  the  stringed  noise.  Milton, 

Syn.  —  See  Sound. 

NOI^E,  v_,n.    To  make  a  noise  ;  to  sound.  Milton. 

NOI§E,  V,  a.  \i.  NOISED ;  2^P-  noising,  noised.T 
To  spread  by  rumor  or  report ;  to  publish.  "  All 
these  sayings  were  noised  abroad."     Luke  i.  65. 

t  NOl§E'FUL,  a.    Loud;  noisy.  Feltham. 

NOISE'L^SS,  a.  Without  noise  or  sound ;  silent. 
"  The  .  .  .  noiseless  foot  of  time."  Shak. 

NOl^E'L^SS-LY,  ad.  Without  noise  or  sound  ; 
silently.  '  Bryant. 

NOI^E'L^SS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  noiseless.  Clarke. 

NOl§E'-MAK-?R,  n.  One  who  makes  a  noise ;  a 
clamorer.  Shak. 

Ndl'^!-i.Y,  ad.     In  a  noisy  manner ;  vdth  noise. 

NOl'Sl-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
noisy;  loudness  of  sound;  clamorousncss. 

NOI'SOME  (nol'sum),  a.  [L.  7iocivus ;  noceo,  to 
hurt';  It.  iSf  Sp.  hocivo  ;  Old  Fr.  twistf] 

1.  Hurtful ;  injurious  ;  pernicious ;  mischiev- 
ous ;  detrimental ;  baneful ;  noxious. 

All  mv  plants  I  save  from  nightly  ill 

Of  nnhoine  winds  and  blasting  vapors  chill.  iltHou, 

2.  Injurious  to  health  ;  unwholesome  ;  insa- 
lubrious.    "  The  noisome  pestilence."      Prior. 

Gravisca,  noisome  from  the  neighboring  fens.      Drydcn, 


A.  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  shoH ;    A,  6,  l>  9,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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3.  OfTcnsive ;  fetid ;  disgusting. "  Foul  breath 
is  noisome."  Shuk. 

Syn.  —  See  Noxious. 

NOI'SQME-LV  (noT'8uiii-l$),  ad.  So  as  to  be  noi- 
some ;  offensively.  Up.  Hull. 

NOl'SOME-NftSS  (noT'siini-ii«s),  n.  The  quality  or 
the  state  of  being  noisome  ;  oH'cnsiveness.  South. 

NOl^V  (iiiil'ze),  a.     Making  a  noise  or  a  loud 
sound  ;  clamorous  ;  turbulent ;  vociferous. 
Syn.  — See  Loud. 

NQ-LA'NA,  n.  [L.  noh,  a  little  bell.l  (Bot.')  A 
senus  of  shrubs  found  in  Peru  and  Chili,  hav- 
ing a  bell-shaped  corolla.  Eng.  Cyc. 

J^b'r.F.^r^  vb'I.EJV^.  [L.l  Whether  unwilling 
or  willing ;  whether  he  will  or  not. 

A-6  'iJ-Mk-TJJV't^K-RE.  [L.,  Do  not  touch  me.] 

1.  {Surff.)  A  small  cancerous  tumor,  which 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  face,  commonly 
on  the  upper  lip.  Dtcnglison. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Impatiens,  or 
balsam; — so  named  from  the  sudden  bursting 
of  the  pods  when  touched ;  and  written  also  no- 
Utangere.  Loudon. 

NQ-I.I"TrON  (no-lTsli'un),  n.  [L.  noh,  to  be  un- 
willing ;  nan,  not,  and  volo,  to  be  willing.] 
Unwillingness;  —  opposed  to  ro//'<ion.  [ii.]  Ilale. 

tN5LL,  H.  [A.  S.  aiQll,  hnol,  hnoll,  a  knoll; 
Gcr.  ktwikn  ;  Sw.  knyl,  knol.'] 

1.  The  head  ;  the  noddle.  Shak. 

2.  Hard  study  ;  intense  application.  Ascham. 

NQL-KE'I-TY,  n.  [L.  nolo,  to  be  unwilling.]  Un- 
willingness ;  nolition.     [li.]  lioget. 

JVOL'LK  PRds'F.-Q,Ul.  [L.,  to  be  unwilling  to 
prosecute.']  (Law.)  A  phrase  denoting  the  vol- 
untary withdrawal  of  the  plaintiff",  or  other  ori- 
ginating party  in  a  judicial  proceeding  from  the 
further  prosecution  of  his  suit,  being  the  words 
used  in  the  formal  entry  of  such  withdrawal  on 
the  record.  P.  Cyc. 

iO"  "  The  effect  of  a  vaUe  prosequi,  in  criminal 
cases,  is  to  disrliarge  tlie  defendant  for  the  time  j  but 
it  does  not  operate  as  an  acquittal."     P.  Cyc. 

NOM'AD,  or  N6M'AI)E,  n.  [Gr.  vo/tii,  voitdSoi; 
vifibi,  to  distribute,  to  pasture,  to  feed;  It.,  Sp., 
if  Fr.  nomads.] 

1.  A  wandering  tribe,  or  a  tribe  having  no 
fixed  home  ;  particularly  a  wandering  pastoral 
tribe.  Sa7idys. 

The  nomaitet  of  classical  times  were  frenerolly  tribes  de- 
votod  to  pastoral  pursuits:  for  the  aueients  knew  of  no  races 
of  savuges  subsistinK  wholly  by  the  chose.  Jiranile. 

2.  One  of  a  wandering  tribe.  Todd. 
N6m'AD,  a.    Nomadic.     "This  nomad   tribe." 

[k.]"  Brit.  Crit.  1798. 

N0-MA'D|-AN,  n.    A  nomad.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

NQ-MAD'|C,  a.  [Gr.  vo^ai^rx-tfc ;  vo/idt,  vo/iddo;,  nom- 
ad.—  See  NoM.\u.]  Pertaining  to  nomads; 
wandering  without  fixed  home,  like  herds  of 
cattle,  or  with  them  ;  pastoral. 

The  princiiMil  nomoftic  tribes  of  antiquity. were  those  of 
Southern  Russia  and  the  Interior  of  Asia,  from  whom  sprung, 
in  the  decline  of  the  Rimian  «nipire,  many  of  the  tribes  whit-h 
overran  Western  Europe.  Rranilc. 

N<'i.M'.Ain-I§.M,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  nomad; 
the  state  of  being  nomadic.  tor.  Qu.  Rev. 

NJ'jM'AD-fZE,  V.  n.  To  lead  a  nomadic  or  wan- 
dering life,     [u.]  Tooke. 

N6'MAN-CY,  n.  [L.  nomen,  a  name,  and  Gr. 
fiavTfia,  divination.]  Divination  by  the  letters  of 
a  name  ;  onomancy.     [it.]  Johnson. 

N6.M'.\R€H,  n.  [Gr.  vonaoT^m  ;  lo/jrf?,  a  district,  a 
nome,  and  Hoxw,  to  rule.]  The  governor  of  an 
ancient  Egyptian  nome  or  province.  Ash. 

N6m'BLE§  (nOm'blz),  n.  pi.  [Fr.  nomhles.]  The 
entrails  of  a  deer  ;  —  also  written  numblcs,  and 
umbles.  Johnson. 

Nr)M'BR|L,  n.  [Fr.,  the  navel;  L.  umbilicus.] 
(ller.)  The  centre  of  an  escutcheon.  Rees. 

JVOM  DE  OUERRE  (n6m-d?-g4r').  [Fr.,  a  name 
during  the  war.]  A  name  assumed  for  a  time  ; 
an  assumed  travelling  title  ;  a  fictitious  name  ; 
a  sobriquet.  Qu.  Rev. 

JVOM  DE  PLUME  (n8m-d?plQm').  [Fr.,  a  pen- 
name.]^  An  assumed  name;  —  particularly  of 
an  author. 


N6MR,  n.  1.  [Gr.  M>irf{.1  The  Greek  name  for  the 
provinces  into  which  t-gypt  was  anciently  divid- 
ed ;  a  province.  Mmirire. 

2.  [L.  nomen.]  (Algebra.)  A  single  quantity 
affixed  to  some  other  quantity  by  its  proper 
sign.  Todd. 

3.  (Greek  Mus.)  An  air  the  composition  of 
which  was  regulated  by  certain  determined  and 
inviolable  rules.  Moore. 

4.  (Med.)  A  phagedenic  ulcer.       Dunglison. 

N0'M(;N-CLA-T9R,  n.  [L.  nomen,  a  name,  and 
calo  (Gr.  k<i).6<o,  Kiii.ii),  to  call  ;  It.  nomcnclatore ; 
Sp.  nomenclator  ;  Fr.  uomeuclateur.] 

1.  One  wt;o  calls  persons  or  things  by  their 
names ;  a  nomenclaturist.     [ii.]  Sici/t. 

tfgr-  Among  tlie  Ri>inany,  tlie  name  was  given  to  a 
slave  employed  to  accompany  a  candidate  for  public 
office  tlirouifli  tlic streets,  and  inform  him  of  the  iiHines 
of  the  persons  tliey  met,  and  wlmse  votes  lie  wished 
to  solicit,  —  to  one  of  a  numlier  of  slaves,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  be  able  to  tell  the  owner  the  names  of  the 
others,  —  and  to  a  slave  who,  at  festivals,  iiifornied 
the  guests  of  the  name  and  ingredients  of  the  dislies. 
Braiule, 

2.  A  person  who  gives  names  to  things,  or 
who  arranges  and  settles  the  nomenclature  of 
an  art  or  science.  Smart. 

NO'MeN-CLA-TUesS,  n.  A  female  nomenclat- 
urist. Addison. 

NO-MPN-CLAT'IT-RAL,  a.  Pertaining,  or  ac- 
cording to,  nomenclature.  Wright. 

NO'Mp.\-CLAT-lRE  (n6'm?n-klat-yiir)  [n6-inen- 
kla'rliiir,  N. ;  n8ni-en-kla'rhur,  If.  ;  ne-nien-kla'- 
tiir, /.  ;  no-men-klat'yur,  ^a.  iif. ;  nji'm^n-kla-tiir, 
Sm.  R.  Wr.  Wb.],  n.  [L.,  It.,  if  Sp.  nomencli- 
tura ;  Fr.  nomenclature.  —  See  Nomenci..vtok.] 

1.  A  list  of  the  more  usual  and  important 
words  in  a  language,  designed  for  the  use  of 
those  who  are  to  learn  the  language ;  a  vocabu- 
lary ;  a  glossary  ;  a  dictionary.  Brande. 

2.  The  whole  vocabulary  of  names  and  terms 
peculiar  to  an  art  or  a  science  ;  as,  "  The  nomen- 
eliture  of  chemistry." 

j3yn.  — See  Dictionary. 

NO-MpN-CLAT'UR-IST,  n.  One  who  forms,  or  is 
versed  in,  nomenclatures.  Brande. 

N6'M|-AL,  n.  [L.  nomen,  nominis,  a  name.] 
(Algebra.)  A  single  term  ;  a  nome.  Smart. 

N6m'1-NAL,  a.  [L.  7iominalis  ;  nomen,  nomtnis, 
a  name  ;  It.  nominale  ;  Sp.  S^  Fr.  nominal.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  name  or  to  names. 

The  nominal  essence  of  gold  is  tliat  complex  idea  the  word 
gold  stands  for.  Locki. 

2.  Existing  in  name  only  ;  not  real ;  titular  ; 
as,  "A  no»ji««/ distinction."  Addison. 

NC)M'|-N.\L,  n.  1.  A  nominalist,  [r.]  B.  Jomon. 
2.  (Gram.)  A  verb  formed  from  a  noun. 

D.  A.  Murray. 

N6M'|-NAI..-I^M,  m.    The  doctrine  or  principles 

of  the  nominalists.  Uallam. 

N6m'}-NAL-IsT,  m.  One  of  a  sect  of  scholastic 
philosophers,  founded  in  the  eleventh  century 
by  John  Roscelin,  a  churchman  of  Compiegne, 
who  maintained  that  universuls,  or  general 
terms,  do  not  represent  real  xistences,  out  are 
merely  namc%  ;  —  opposed  to  realist.       Brande. 

NOM-J-.\.\L-Ts'TJC,  a.  Pertaining  to  nominal- 
ism, or  to  the  nominalists.  Ec.  Rec. 


Nf).M'l-NAI.-IZE,   V. 
into  a  noun,     [r.] 

N6M'1-NAI,-LY,  ad. 


a.     To  convert  or  change 
Ins.  for  Oratory. 

By  name  ;  only  in  name. 


This  nominatly  no  tax,  in  reality,  comprehends  all  taxes. 

Dnrkr. 

N6M'|-N.4TE,  V.  a.  [L.  nomino,  nominatus  ;  no- 
men, nominis,  a  name;  It.  tiominare  ;  Sp.  fio- 
miiiar  ;  Fr.  nommer.]  [i.  nominated  ;  pp.  no.m- 

INATINO,  NOMINATKD.J 

1.  To  name  ;  to  mention  by  name. 

One  lady  1  may  cinlly  spare  to  nominate.  Wotlom. 

2.  To  entitle  ;  to  denominate  ;  to  call. 

Whom  all  a  (Ury'a  son  do  nominate.  t^ienrer. 

3.  To  appoint  or  designate  by  name ;  —  es- 
pecially to  designate  by  name  for  some  office  or 
place  ;  to  propose  by  name  as  a  candidate. 

Nex-er  havinit  intended,  never  desiirned  any  heir  in  that 
sense,  we  cannot  expect  ho  should  nuuiinate  or  appoint  any 
person  to  it.  Locit. 

Syn. —  See  Name. 


t  NOM'I-N/kTE-LV,  ad.    By  name.         Spelman. 

N«jM-|-NA'TIQ,\,  n.  1.  The  act  of  nominating, 
especially  to  some  office  or  place. 

Anrr  nomiualinn.  the  kin«  artids  a  r<>nK*  d'illr*  to  tktr  dean 
and  chapter  to  elect  the  person  elected  by  Idin.  A»U/e. 

2.  The  power  of  nominating  to  some  office  or 
place.  "  In  P^n^land  the  king  has  the  nomina- 
tion of  an  archbishop."  Ayliffe. 

3.  The  state  of  being  nominated;  as,  "Since 
his  nomituition  to  the  presidency." 

4.  t  Name  ;  denomination  ;  title.       Pear$on. 

I  will  look  again  on  the  intellect  of  the  letter  Ibr  the  momi- 
nation  of  the  party  writing.  Skai. 

NOM'l-NA-rTVE,  o.  [L.  nominatirtu;  nomm. 
nominis  ;  It.  if  Sp.  nominntiro ;  Fr.  nomititUif.] 
(Gram.)  That  names  or  designates,  and  nothing 
more  ;  as,  "  The  nomituUire  case." 

N6.M'I-NA-TlVE,n.  (Gram.)  The  first  case  of  de- 
clinable nouns;  the  case  which  indicates  the  re- 
lation of  a  subject  to  a  finite  verb  ;  the  form  of  a 
noun  which  simply  designates  the  person,  thing, 
or  notion,  in  distinction  from  any  form  which 
not  only  designates  it,  but  also  indicates  a  cer- 
tain ^ammatical  construction  in  which  the 
noun  IS  to  bear  a  part.  Smart. 

NOM'1-NA-TQR,  m.  [L.]  One  who  nominates  ; 
a  nominor.  Bentley. 

NdM-I-NEE',  n.  A  person  nominated  to  a  place 
or  office.  Johnson. 

N(5M-I-N0R',  n.  (f^aw.)  One  who  nominates  or 
appoints  to  an  office  or  place.  Blackstone. 

NO-MOg'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  *oiioYpm(Ua ;  *6,io(,  a 
law,  and  xp<i^w,  to  write ;  Sp.  nomo^ra^.l  A 
treatise  on  laws.  Black. 

NO-MO1/9-GY,  n.  [Gr.  r6f,e(,  a  law,  and  idyof,  a 
discourse.]  The  science  or  knowledge  of  law, 
legislation,  and  government      [r.]        R.  Park, 

NOM'Q-THETE,  n.  [Gt.  ro^oOfnii  ;  v6f.0f,  a  law, 
and  TtOrnti,  to  place.]     A  lawgiver.  Smart. 

N6M-Q-THeT'|C.  ;„.     [Gr.vo^o9m«<v;   ro^- 

N0M-O-TH£t'I-CAL,  )  etrnt,  a  nomothete.j  En- 
acting laws  ;  legislative.  "  A  monarch  who  hath 
a  supreme  nomothetical  power."       Bp.  Barlow. 

Jv6A",  ad.  [L.]  Not ;  —  used  only  as  a  prefix  giv- 
ing a  negative  sense  to  words. 

N6N-A-BTl'1-TY,  n      1.  Want  of  ability.  Crabb. 

2.  (Law.)  \Vunt  of  ability  to  do  an  act,  as  to 

sue :  —  a  plea  founded  on  such  cause.     Burrill. 

n6N-Ac-CED'1NG,  a.    Not  agreeing.        Wright. 

Nf)N-AC-cftPT'ANCE,  ».  Failure  to  accept,  or  to 

be  accepted. 

NON-ACCESS,  n.  (Lair.)  Non-existence  of 
sexual  intercourse.  BurrilL 

N6N-Ag'|U,  a.     Not  acid.  Graham. 

NfiN-AC-CiL'AlNT'.^NCE,  n.  "Want  of  acquaint- 
ance;  unacquaintance.  Clarke. 

NriN-Ac-ai-'I-ES'CgNCE,  n.  Failure  or  refusal 
to  acquiesce  ;  refusal  to  comply.  Clarke 

Nf»X-AD-.Ml8'8ION  (n6n-»d-mT8h'vn),  n.  Failure 
or  refusal  of  admission.  Ayliffe. 

N6N-A-dClt',  n.  One  not  arrived  at  adult  age ; 
a  youth.  Uutcktnt. 

N<!)N'ApE,  n.  The  time  of  life  before  legal  matu- 
rity, or  before  a  person  is  of  age ;  minority.  Shak, 

N6n'.\<?ED  (nBn'fijd),  a.  Being  in  nonage  ;  being 
a  minor.  Browne. 

N(jN-A-95-N.A'R1-.\N,  n.  [L.  nonagenarius,  con- 
tainins  or  consisting  of  ninety  ;  nonageni,  nine- 
ty each  ;  rwiuiginta,  ninety  ;  norem,  nine.]  One 
who  is  ninety  years  old.  Clarke. 

N('>N-A-QfiS'|-.MAI>,  a.  Noting  the  nineteenth 
degree  of  the  ecliptic.  Wright. 

N6N-.\-(?f:S'|-.MAL,  n.  HL.  tKmagesimus,  the 
ninetieth.]  (.Astron.)  The  ninetieth  degree 
of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  either  of  the 
points  in  which  it  is  intersected  by  the  horixon, 
or  the  highest  point  of  the  ecliptic  at  any  in- 
stant; —  used  in  calculating  the  parallaxes  of 
the  moon.  Brande. 

n6N'.\-G(^.\,  n.  (Geom.)  A  polygon  having  nine 
sides  and  nine  angles.  Legrndre. 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  SON;    BOlL,  RUR,  rClE.  — 9,  <?,  9,  J.  soft;  C,  B,  £,  j,  hard;   §  as  x;   ^  ^  g«.  — THIS,  ibis. 
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N5N-AL-IgN-A'TION  (-al-yen-a'sliun),  n.  Fail- 
ure or  refusal  to  alienate  :  —  also  the  state  of  not 
being  alienated.  Blackstone. 

NON-AP-PEAR'ANCE,  n.  Failure  to  appear.  Ash. 

n6N-AP-Po!NT'M5NT,  n.  Failure  to  appoint,  or 
to  be  appointed ;  neglect  of  appointment.  Smart. 

JVOJV  .^S-SOMP'STT,  n.  [L.,  He  did  not  under- 
take.] {Law.)  'fhe  general  issue  in  an  action 
of  assumpsit.  BurriU. 

NON-AT-TEND'ANCE,  n.    "Want  of  attendance ; 

failure  to  attenS.  Rogct. 

NON-AT-TEN'TION,  n.    Want  of  attention.  Ash. 

NON-Bl-TU'MJ-NOCS,  a.  Not  bituminous.  Cter/tc. 

NONCE,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  — S^•m»^er  im- 
agines it  to  come  from  oton  or  once,  or  from  Ger. 
7H<te,use,  advantage.—  Tyriohitt and  Ritsonsup- 
pose  it  to  be  from  L.  pro  nunc ;  and  that  from 
this  came /or  the  nunc,  and  so,  for  the  nonce. — 
Jamieson,  who  had  been  anticipated  by  Serenius, 
prefers  Su.  Goth,  naenna,  tiaennas,  Icel.  nenna, 
to  prevail  with  one's  self  to  do  a  thing,  to  have 
a  mind  to  do  it.  —  Richardson  says,  "  Anciently 
written  nones  or  nanes ;  and  once  was  formerly 
written  oties,  anes ;  in  the  expression  for  the 
nonce,  nonce  is  corruptly  used  for  ofice  ;  for  the 
once,  this  once,  the  or  this  one  thing,  o?ie  occa- 
sion, for  an  especial  purpose.  —  Mr.  Gifford  ob- 
serves, '  The  aptitude  of  many  of  our  monosyl- 
lables, beginning  with  a  vowel,  to  assume  the  n 
is  well  known,  but  the  progress  of  this  expres- 
sion is  distinctly  marked  in  our  early  \vriters ;  a 
ones,  an  anes,  for  the  ones,  for  the  nines,  for  th^ 
nones,  for  the  notice.'" — ' Wngld  says,  "The 
phrase  for  the  nones,  corrupted  into  for  the 
nonce,  represents  the  A.  S.  for  than  anes,  i.  e. 
for  the  occasion."  —  Scot,  nanes,  iianys.  —  See 
Once.]  The  present  time  or  purpose ;  a  single 
occasion  or  exigency  ;  design. 

I  have  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce  to  inmask  our  noted 

outwanl  garments.  Shak. 

Cominft  ten  times  for  the  nonce, 

I  never  yet  could  see  it  flow  but  once.  Cotton. 

The  muse  of  the  tailor's  clever  boy  was  ever  ready  for  the 

nonce.  Dr.  Doran_ 

J^TOJfCHALJiJ^CE  (nSn'shj-lana'),  n.  [Fr.l  Indif- 
ference ;  carelessness  ;  coolness.  Qu.  Rev. 

^rOJfCHALAJTT  (nSn'sha-lang'),  a.  [Fr. ;  Old  Fr. 
nonchaloir,  nonchalant,  to  have  little  or  no  care 
for  a  thing ;  non,  not,  and  chaloir,  to  concern 
one's  self  for.]  Indifferent ;  careless  ;  negligent ; 
cool.  Ec.  Rev. 

NON'-CLAIM,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  The  omission 
or  neglect  of  one  that  ought  to  challenge  his 
right  within  a  time  limited,  by  which  neglect  he 
was  barred  of  his  right  or  of  his  entry.    BurriU. 

N6N-CQ-HE'§I0N  (-ko-he'zhun),  n.    Want  of  co- 
hesion. Wright. 
n6N-CQ-IN'CI-DENCE,  n.   Want  of  coincidence. 
N6N-CQ-IN'CJ-DENT,  o.  Not  coincident.  Wright. 

NON-COM-MIs'SIQNED    (nSn-kom-niish'und),    a. 

Having  no  commission.  Crahb. 

JVon-commiisioned  officers,  in  the  navy,  officers  below 

the  rank  of  lieutenant ;  in  the  array,  those  below  the 

rank  of  ensign  or  cornet.  Brande. 

n6N-COM-M!t'TAL,  a.  Not  committed;  for- 
bearing to  commit  one's  self.  Channing. 

N6N-CQM-PLE'TI0N,  n.    Want  of  completion. 

n6N-C0M-PLI'ANCE,  n.    Failure  of  compliance. 

JVdJV-COM'pgs,  >  a.  [L.]  Of  unsound 

JVOJV-COJU'PgS  MEJV'TIS,  S  mind;  idiotic. 

4^  Sometimes  used  as  a  noun,  for  idiot. 
NON-CON-CLUD'lNG,a.  Not  concluding.  Wright. 
NON-CON-CUR',  V.  n.  To  fail  or  refuse  to  concur. 

n6N-CON-C(JR',  v.  a.  Not  to  concur  with ;  to 
refuse  concurrence  to.     [u.]      Th.  Hutchinson. 

n6N-CON-c0r'R?NCE,  n.  Failure,  or  refusal,  to 
concur.  Ash. 

NON-CON-DUCT'ING,  a.  Not  conducting  or 
transmitting ;  particularly  noting  substances 
which  conduct  with  comparative  slowness  or 
difficulty  electricity  or  heat. 

MoN-CON-DL'CT'OR,  n.  A  substance  that  does 
not  conduct  or  transmit;  —  particularly  a  sub- 


stance which  conducts  with  comparative  slow- 
ness or  difficuity  electricity  or  heat. 

Bodies  are  divided  ...  into  conductors  and  non-comluclora 
of  electricity,  or,  more  properly,  into  good  and  bad  con- 
ductors. SiUiman. 

NON-CON-FORM'JNG,  a.  Not  conforming  ;  re- 
fusing to  conform;  —  particularly,  in  England, 
refusing  to  conform  to  the  established  church ; 
dissenting.  Burke. 

NON-CON-FORM'IST,  n.  One  who  refuses  to 
conform;  —  particularly,  in  England,  one  who 
refuses  to  conform  to  the  established  church ; 
a  Protestant  dissenter.  Rees. 

tSg-  "  It  [tlie  term]  belongs,  more  properly,  to  the 
large  body  [said  to  Le  2000]  of  clergy,  who,  at  the 
restoration  [of  Charles  II.],  refused  to  subscribe  to 
the  act  of  uniformity,  and  were,  in  consequence, 
ejected  from  their  benefices,  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day,  1662."  Brande. 
Syn.  — See  Heretic. 

NON-CON-FORM'1-TV,  n.  Want  or  failure  of 
conformity, — particularly,  in  England,  the  prin- 
ciples or  state  of  non-conformists;  Protestant 
dissent  from  the    Church  of   England.  —  See 

NON-CONFOKMIST.  P.  Cyc. 

NON-CON-TA'^IOUS  (-ta'jus),  a.  Not  contagious. 

NON-CON-TA'^IOyS-NESS,  n.  The  qualitj^  of 
not  being  contagious.  Wnght. 

n6N-CON-TEM-PO-RA'N5-OUS,  a.  Not  con- 
temporaneous. Wright. 

NON-CON-TENT',  n.  One  who  votes  in  the  nega- 
tive in  the  British  House  of  Lords.  Hastel. 

NON-CON-TRIb'U-TING,  a.   Not  contributing. 

n6N-CON-TRIB'U-TO-RY,  a.  That  does  not  con- 
tribute ;  not  contributing.  J.  Bailey. 

NON-D^-LlVpR-Y,  n.  The  failure  or  omission 
of  delivery.  Blackstone. 

N6N-DEP-0-§I"TI0N,  n.    A  failure  to  deposit. 

Wright. 
NON'O^-SCRIpT,  a.    Not  yet  described.       Todd. 

NON'Dp-SCRIPT,  n.  Any  thing,  as  a  plant  otr  an 
animal,  not  yet  described  or  classed.        P.  Cyc. 

J^O^r  DE T'l-JVE T.  [L.,  He  does  not  detain. ^{Law.) 
The  general  issue  in  an  action  of  detinue. 

N6N-D^-VEL'0P-MENT,  n.  A  failure  of  develop- 
ment. Wright. 
N6N-DlS-c6y'5R-Y,  n.     A  failure  to  discover. 

n6NE  [nun,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C. 

Wr. ;  non,    Wb.'],  a.  &  pron.     [A.  S.  nan;  ne, 
not,  and  an,  one.] 

1.  Not  one  ;  —  used  of  persons  and  things. 

Ye  shall  flee  when  none  pursueth  you.     Lev.  xxvi.  17. 
None  of  the  least  advantages.  Addison. 

2.  Not  any;  —  anciently  used  instead  of  no 
before  a  vowel. 

Six  days  shall  ye  gather  it  [manna];  but  on  the  seventh 
day,  which  is  the  Sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be  none.  Ex.  xvi.  26. 
Thou  Shalt  have  nunc  assurance  of  thy  life.      Deut.  xxviii.  66. 

e^  JVone  of  often  signifies  emphatically  nothing. 
"  My  people  would  not  hearken  to  my  voice  ;  and  Is- 
rael would  none  of  me."     Pg.  Ixxxi.  II. 

j^g'  "  Through  the  frequent  ellipsis  of  the  substan- 
tive, it  [none]  has  become  a  pronoiin  in  many  forms 
of  construction,  and  is,  in  consequence,  used  as  a 
plural  quite  as  frequently  as  a  singular."    Smart. 

In  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  placed,  but  such  as  come 
Well  known  from  heaven.  Hilton. 

N6N~^-hitCT',  n.  sing.  &  pi.  {Eccl.)  A  person 
or  persons  not  elected  to  salvation.  Faher. 

The  creation  of  the  von-flect  is  for  the  display  of  God's 
justice,  power,  sovereignty,  holiness,  and  truth.    A.  Toplady. 

N5N-E-LEC'TI0N,  n.    Failure  of  an  election. 

N6N-e-LfiC'TRlC,  )  „.       {Elec.)     Noting    a 

N6N-5-LEC'TR!-CAL,  >  substance  which  is  not 

electric  ;  conducting  electricity.  Brande. 

N6N-?;-LEC'TR|C,  n.  {Elec.)  A  substance  which 
is  not  an  electric  ;  a  conductor  of  electricity,  as 
a  metal.  Brande. 

N6N-PM-PHAt'jC,  a.    Not  emphatic.      Wright. 

N6N-fiN'Tl-TY,  n.  1.  Non-existence  ;  inexistence. 

Nothing  cannot  bring  its  no  self  out  of  nonentitii  into 
•c^sthitig.  Bentley. 

2.  Any  thing  not  existing  ;  nothing. 

There  was  no  8u(!h  tiling  as  rendering  evil  for  evil,  when 
evil  was  truly  a  vunentiti/.  South. 


n6N-5-PIS'CO-PAL,  a.     Not  episcopal.    Wright. 

NON-5-PIS-CO-PA'L!-AN,  n.     One  who  is  not  an 

Episcopalian.  Wright. 

NONE^,  n.  pi.  [L.  noruB;  nanus,  for  novenus, 
ninth ;  novem,  nine.] 

1.  {Roman  Caleiutar.)  The  fifth  day  of  every 
month  of  the  year  except  March,  May,  July, 
and  October,  in  which  it  was  the  seventh ;  —  so 
named  because  it  was  the  ninth  before  the 
ides.  IF.  Smith. 

2.  [See  Noon.]  Prayers  formerly  celebrated 
in  the  Catholic  Church  at  noon.  Todd. 

n6nE'-SO-PRET'TY  (-prlt'te),  n.  {Bot.)  London- 
pride  ;  —  also  called  Nancy-jrrctty.  Wright. 

NONE-SpAr'ING,  a.  That  spares  no  one  ;  mer- 
ciless.    "  None-sparing  war."  Shak. 

N0N-5S-SEN'TIAL,  a.    Not  essential.      Wright. 

NON-pS-SEN'TIAL,  n.  That  which  is  not  essen- 
tial or  necessary.  Wright. 

J\r6JV  EST  FACTUM.  [L.,  is  not  [his]  deed.] 
{Law.)  A  plea  where  an  action  is  brought  upon 
a  bond  or  any  other  deed,  and  the  defendant 
denies  that  to  be  his  deed  whereon  he  is  im- 
pleaded. Whishaw. 

JVOJV  EST  IJV-FEJV'TUS.  [L.,  He  has  not  been 
found.]  {Laiv.)  The  return  made  by  the  sher- 
iff when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
bailiwick  or  county.  Whishaw. 

n6nE'SUCH  (nun'-),  n.  1.  A  person  or  a  thing 
without  an  equal.  "  The  Tcry  nonesuch  of  true 
courtesy."  Rowlands,  1613. 

2.  A  kind  of  apple.  Johnson. 

Black  nonesuch,  trefoil-seed  ;  white  nonesuch,  rye- 
grass-seed.  [Norfolk,  Eng.]  Wright.  —  JVunrsuch  clay, 
a  kind  of  clay  obtained  in  Worcestershire,  Eng.,  used 
for  making  melting-pots  for  green  glass-making.  Rees. 

n6N-EX-COM-MU'NI-CA-BLE,  rt.  Not  excom- 
municable.  Clarke. 

n6N-EX-P-CU'TION,  n.     Non-performance. 

N6N-?^-IST'eNCE,w.    1.  The  state  or  condition 

of  not  existing  ;  want  of  existence.         Baxter. 

2.  A  thing  having  no  existence.     "  Not  only 

real  verities,  but  also  non-existences."   Browne. 

n6N-5^-!sT'5NT,  a.    Not  having  existence. 

N6N-EX-POR-tA'TION,  n.  Failure  or  suspen- 
sion of  exportation.  Perry. 

NON-pX-TEN'SjLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  extended 
or  stretched.  Wright. 

NON-FEA'iJANCE,  n.  {Law.)  An  offence  of  omis- 
sion of  what  ought  to  be  done.  Tomlins. 

NON-FOS-Sl-LIF'5R-OUS,  a.   Not  producing  fos- 
sils ;  not  converting  into  fossils.  Maunder. 
NON-FUL-FIL'MpNT,  n.     Failure  to  fulfil. 

NO-NILL'ION  (no-nil'yun),  n.  [L.  nanus,  ninth, 
and  Eng.  million.]  According  to  the  English 
method  of  numeration,  the  number  obtained  by 
involving  a  million  to  the  ninth  power,  repre- 
sented by  a  unit  with  fifty-four  ciphers  annexed ; 
—  according  to  the  French  method,  in  general 
use  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States,  the  number  obtained  by  multi- 
plying 1000  into  itself  nine  times,  represented 
by  a  unit  with  thirty  ciphers  annexed.  Greenhaf. 

n6N-IM-POR-TA'TION,  n.  Failure  or  suspen- 
sion of  importation.  Perry. 

NON-JN-HAB'I-TANT,  n.  One  who  is  not  an  in- 
habitant. Ld.  StawcU. 

NON-JU'RANT,  a.    Nonjuring.     [r.]    Chambers. 

N6N-JUR'ING,  a.  [L.  nan,  not,  and  j^iro,  to 
swear.]  Not  swearmg  allegiance  ;  —  applied  to 
those  in  Great  Britain  who  refused  to  swear  al- 
legiance to  the  Hanoverian  family. 

The  noniitritxr  prelates  were  Sancrofl,  Turner,  Lake,  Kon, 
White,  Lloyd,  Thomaa,  and  Frampton.  bmoUett. 

NON'JU-ROR,  or  NON-JU'RQR  [n5n'ju-ror,  W.  F. 
K.  Sw.;'n8n-ja'ror,  S.  P.  J.  Ja.  Wr.  Wb.],  n. 
{Enq.  Hist.)  One' of  the  party,  composed  chiefly 
of  clergy,  who  at  the  revolution  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Hanoverian  family. 

The  original  nnnfurors  were  peaceable  and  honest  men, 
for  the  most  part:  but  many  of  them  soon  became  implieotca 
in  all  the  violence  of  the  Jacobite  faction.  Lraiiile. 

NON-JU'ROR-I§M,  n.  {Eng.  Hist.)  The  principles 
of  the  nonjurors.  Eng.  Reo. 


A,  E,  I,  O    U,  Y,  long;  A,  £,  I,  6,  0,  1t,  short;   A,  §.  I,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;  IIEIR,  HER; 
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N(iN-MA-LlG'Ny\NT,  a.    Not  malignant.  Clarke. 

N<')N-MAN-V-FAc"rVE-lNO,  a.  Not  manufactur- 
ing. Clarke. 

NftN-MftM'BBR,  «.    One  who  is  not  a  member. 

NON-MftM'ueR-SHlP,  n.  The  state  of  not  being 
a  member.  Clarke. 

nON-MP-tAl'LJC,  o.    Not  metallic.         Clarke. 

NON-NAT'V-RAL,  a.  Not  natural;  not  in  a  nat- 
ural, but  in  a  figurative,  sense.  Smart. 

NftlV-NAT'V-RAL^,  n.  pi.  [L.  non  naturalia; 
non,  not,  and  naturalia  (pi.  tuituralia),  natural ; 
natnra,  nature.]  A  term  under  which  the  an- 
cient physicians  comprehended  air,  meat,  and 
drink,  sleep  and  watching,  motion  and  rest,  the 
retentions  and  excretions,  and  the  affections  of 
the  mind,  as  being  necessary  to  life,  but  not 
forming  a  part  of  the  living  body.      Dunglison. 

NON'NY,  n.  [See  NiNNY.]  A  ninny;  a  dolt;  a 
numskull;  a  simpleton.  Stevens. 

n6N-Q-BE'DI-6NCB,  n.    Neglect  of-  obedience. 

n6N-QB-§KRV'ANCE,  n.  Failure  or  omission 
to  observe  ;  want  of  observance.  Smart. 

JfdJV-OB-STJfJ^'TE.  [L.]  (Lnw.)  Notwithstand- 
ing ;  notwithstanding  any  thing  to  the  contra- 
ry; —  a  clause  in  a  patent,  &c.,  licensing  a 
thing  to  be  done,  which  some  former  statute 
wouul  otherwise  restrain.  Whishaio. 

NON-Q-^p-NA'Rl-AN,  n.  Nonagenarian.  Baldwin. 

n6N-PA-R6il',  n.  [Fr.  non,  not,  and  pareil, 
equal.] 

1.  A  person  or  thing  having  no  eaual ;  a  none- 
such.    "  The  nonpareil  of  beauty.'  Shak. 

2.  A  kind  of  apple.  Johnson. 

3.  A  small  sugar-plum.  Simmonds. 

4.  A  narrow  ribbon.  Simmonds. 

5.  {Printing.)  A  kind  of  type,  larger  than 
ruby,  and  smaller  than  emerala,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowmg  line :  —  '  Adams. 
Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Matt.  xix.  19. 

NftN-PA-RftiL'  (-rgl'),  a.  Having  no  equal ;  peer- 
less. '  "  The  most  nonpareil  beauty."  Wkithck. 

N6N-PA-RIsh'ION-5R,  n.  One  who  Is  not  a 
parishioner.      *  Sir  J.  Nichol. 

n6N-PAY'M5NT,  n.    Neglect  of  payment. 

NON-P^R-FORM'ANCE,  m.  Failure  or  neglect  to 
perform  ;  want  of  performance.  S/iak. 

n5n'PLUS,  n.  [h.  non,  not,  and  pins,  more.']  A 
state  in  which  one  is  unable  to  do  or  say  more ; 
puzzle  ;  complete  perplexity.  "  Their  under- 
standing is  perfectly  at  a  nonplus."  Locke. 

N6N'PLfTS,  V.  a.  [t.  NOXPLi'SSED ;  pp.  non*- 
PLI'SSINO,  NO>fPLUSSEi).]  To  con found ;  to 
puzzle  ;  to  put  to  a  stand ;  to  disconcert. 

The  tin  that  ia  a  pitch  beyond  all  those  must  needs  be  such 
■n  one  ns  must  Honjihu  the  devil  liiinself.  South. 

N6N-P0N-DgR-OS'J-Ty,  n.    Want  of  weight. 

NfiN-PftN'DpR-OOs,  a.     Having  no  weight. 

t  N6N-P0\V'PR,  n.     Want  of  power.       Chaucer. 

N6N-PReP-A-RA'TrQN,  n.  Want  of  preparation. 

NCN-PRfi§-5N-TA'TIQN,  n.  Failure  or  neglect 
of  presentation.  Toller. 

NON-PRQ-dOc'TIQN,  n.    Failure  to  produce. 

N^N-PRO-FfiS'SION-AL,  a.  Not  belonging  to  a 
profession;  not  proceeding  from  professional 
men.  Wright. 

N6N-PRQ-F!"CI5N-CY,  n.     Want  of  proficiency. 

N6N-PRQ-F!"CI  PNT  (-flsh'ent),  n  One  who  hns 
made  no  progress  in  an  art  or  study.    Bp.  Hall. 

M'dJV'-PRdS,  M.  [Abbreviation  of  L.  non  prose- 
quitur, he  does  not  prosecute.]  (Lmw.)  The 
name  of  a  judgment  rendered  against  a  plain- 
tiff for  neglecting  to  prosecute  his  suit,  accord- 
ing to  law  and  the  rules  of  the  court.  Boun'rr. 
ilj-  "  When  a  nonsuit,  or  non  prosrqititHr,  is  of- 
fered, the  plaiiaift'  is  said  to  be  non-pronsed."  WhUhaw. 


(Late.)   Permitted 
Btackstone. 


KftN'_PRr)S.«IEU  (-prBst),  o, 
to  be  dropped. 

NfiN-Re-cOR'RpNT,  ?  „.     Not  recurring ;    not 
NON-R^cOr'RJNG,  )  coming  a  second  time. 


tNoN-R?-GARO'ANCE,  n.  Wantof regard  ;  slight. 
"  You  to  tton-r eg ar dance  cast  my  faith."    Shak. 

n6N-RE'<?5NT,  n.  {ling.  Universities.)  A  mas- 
ter of  arts  whose  regency  has  ceased.  llall. 

NON-ReN-Dl"TI9N,  n.    Neglect  of  rendition. 

NON-R^-ijfiM'BLANCE,  n.  Want  of  resem- 
blance ;  dissimilarity  ;  unlikeness.  Wright. 

NON-RfijJ'l-DfiNCE,  n.  The  sUte  of  being  non- 
resident ;  particularly  the  state  of  a  clergyman 
who  resides  away  from  his  cure. 

The  tenses  of  bcnefleed  clergymen  are  Ihrther  restrained, 
in  cas«  of  their  nun-roidence,  by  ttulute.  BUicktlone. 

NON-RfelJ'I-DfcNT,  n.  One  not  residing  in  a  par- 
ticular place ;  one  who  lives  away  or  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  —  particularly  one  who  does  not  reside  at 
the  place  of  his  official  duties,  as  a  clergyman 
who  lives  away  from  his  cure. 

I  am  confident  there  arc  not  ten  clenrymcn  in  the  kinsdom 
who,  properly  speaking,  can  be  termed  Hon-rcfutenU.    bw\j't. 

NON— R6§'|-DENT,  a.  Not  residing  in  a  particu- 
lar place ;  living  or  dwelling  away  or  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  particularly,  not  residing  at  the  place  of 
one's  official  duties. 

Licensed  pluralists  are  allowed  to  demise  the  lirins  on 
which  they  are  uon-renideiU  to  tlicir  curates  only.  Blachvonf. 

NON-Rp-^lST'ANCE,  n.  The  state  of  making  no 
resistance ;  submission  to  power  or  authority 
without  opposition  ;  passive  obedience  ;  partic- 
ularly, the  doctrine  which  inculcates  the  unlaw- 
fulness, on  religious  grounds,  of  resistance  by 
force  to  the  commands  of  a  prince  or  a  magis- 
trate. Brande. 

The  slavish  principles  of  passive  obedience  and  nrm-rmii't- 
ance,  which  had  skulKod,  perhaps,  in  come  old  homily  before 
James  I.,  but  were  talked,  written,  and  preached  into  vogue 
in  that  inglorious  reign,  and  in  those  of  his  three  successors, 
were  renounced  at  the  revolution  by  the  last  of  the  several 
parties  who  declared  lor  them.  Bulmgbroke. 

NON-Rp-§TST'ANT,  a.  Making  no  resistance; 
passively  obedient ;  submissive ;  unopposing. 
"  Non-resistant  principles."  Arbuthnot. 

N6N-R(:-§tST'lNG,  a.    Making  no  resistance. 

nOn'-SANE,  a.  [L.  woM,  not,  and  santis,  sound, 
healthy.]     Unsound  in  mind.  Blackstone. 

nOn'S^NSE,  n.  1.  No  sense ;  that  which  has  no 
sense  or  meaning,  or  which  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood or  comprehended  ;  unmeaningness ;  folly. 

You  may  rest  satisfied  that  what  is  nonwnse  upon  a  principle 
of  reason  will  never  be  sense  on  a  ]irinviplc  of  religion.  South. 

2.  Words  without  sense  or  meaning ;  un- 
meaning or  ungrammatical  language. 

Nonsense  is  that  which  is  neither  true  nor  fulsc.    S.  liuth-r. 
The  literal  sense  is  hard  to  flesh  and  blood; 
But  noiisetiiv.  never  can  be  understood.  Drydeit. 

3.  Things  of  no  importance  ;  trifles.  Thomson. 

N6N'SENSE-VERSE,  n.  Verse  made  of  words 
taken  promiscuously,  without  regard  to  any 
thing  except  measure.  Crabo. 

NON-s6n'S(-CAL,  a.  Unmeaning;  foolish;  ir- 
rational ;  preposterous  ;  absurd ;  trifling,   liay. 

NftN-SEX'SJ-CAI^LY,  ad.  Without  meaning; 
absurdly  ;  foolishly.  L' Estrange. 

n6n-SEN'8I-CAL-N£SS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
nonsensical.  Johnson. 

NftN-SfeN'SI-TTvE,  n.  One  destitute  of  feeling  or 

sensation,     [r.] 

Whatsoever  we  preach  of  contentedness  in  want,  no  pre- 
cepts can  so  sain  upon  nature  as  to  muke  her  a  »on-»n4i'ittre, 

Ftltham. 

Nt^V-SftN'Sl-TTvE,  a.  Not  sensitive;  wanting 
sensation,     [ii.]  Smart. 

J^dJV  SEQ  'UI-TUR  (n8n-sek'w?-tiir).  [L.,  It  does 
not  follotc ;  non,  not,  and  sequor,  to  follow.] 
{Logic.)  An  inference  or  conclusion  not  war- 
ranted by  the  premises.  Qu.  Rev. 

NON-SLAVE'HOLD-ING,  a.  Not  possessing 
slaves.  Wright. 

N(^N-SQ-LU'TIQN,  n.  Failure  of  solution  or  of 
being  solved.  Broome. 

NftN-SrtL'VgN-CY,  n.  Inability  to  pay  debts; 
insolvency,     [u.]  Swi/l. 

n6N-86l' vpNT,  a.  Unable  to  pay  debts ;  insol- 
vent,    [u.]  Johnson. 

xriN-SPAR'ING,  a.     Merciless.  Shak. 

NoN-SVB-Mls'StQN,  n.    Want  of  submission. 


N6N-8VB-Ml8'8|VE,a.  Not  submissiTe.  Wright. 

NON'SLIT  (..ai),  n.  (Late.)  A  failure  to  follow 
up  a  cause ;  a  relinqui»hinent  of  a  cause  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff  at  the  trial,  either  volunta- 
rily or  by  the  order  of  the  court.  BurriU. 

n0n'80it,  r.  a.  \i.  xonslited;  pp.  nonkiit- 
i.vo,  NO.NsuiTEU.j  To  stop  Or  quash  in  legal 
process.  Stcift. 

t  NON-SirRE'TY  (-ihOr't?),  n.  Want  of  surety ; 
msecunty.  Earl  of  Worcester. 

NON-Tf:N'l  RE,  n.  (/^fr.)  A  plea  by  a  tenant 
in  a  real  action,  where  he  is  not  in  fact  the  ten- 
ant of  the  freehold,  denying  that  be  was  the 
tenant  of  the  freehold  of*^  the  land  or  rent  de- 
manded. BurriU. 

n6n'-T£rm,  n.  {Law.)  A  vacation  between  two 
terms  of  court.  Bourier. 

NON'TRQN-fTE,  n.  r.V/n.)  A  hydrous  silicate 
of  iron  of  a  greenish  yellow,  or  pale  greenish 
color,  occurring  in  small  nodules  in  an  ore  of 
manganese,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Nontron, 
France.  P.  Cye. 

NrtN-U-NI-FORM'IST,  n.  One  who  believes  that 
the  causes  which  formerly  produced  changes  io 
the  earth  arc  not  now  operating  in  the  same 
manner.  Wright. 

NON-U'^ANCE,  n.    Neglect  to  use.         Broicne. 

N6N-U'ijeRi  n.  {Law.)  Neglect  to  use,  as  a 
franchise.  BurriU, 

n66'DLE  (na'dl),  n.  [From  noddle,  or  noddy. 
Johnson.]     A  simpleton ;  a  blockhead ;  a  fool 

n66'DLE-JEES,  w.;/.  [Dut.]  Wheat  dough  or 
paste  prepared  like  macaroni.  [N.  Y.]    Bartlett 

NOOK  (n6k  or  nflk,  51),  n.  [Gael,  niuc,  a  nook; 
Scot.  neuk.  —  Ger.  niicken.  —  From  nock,  or 
notch.  Lye.]  A  comer ;  a  retired  place  ;  a  re 
cess  or  retreat.  Milton. 

Jfook  of  land,  in  old  records,  «  measure  or  descrip 
tion  of  land  of  uncertain  quantity.  Wh%th»te. 

N6-0-L6«^'|-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  noOlogjr,  or 
the  science  oi  intellectual  facts.  Hamilton 

N6-6l'Q-9IsT,  n.    One  versed  in  noOlogy.  Kant. 

N6-6l'0-GY,  n.  [Gr.  w{,  ro«i,  the  mind,  and 
f-dyof,  a  discourse.]  The  science  of  intellectual 
facts,  or  the  facts  of  the  intellect.  Fleming. 

n66n,  n.     [A.  S.  H07I ;  Dut.  nocn ;  Old  Ger.  none. 

—  Old  Fr.  none,  notinne.  —  W.  natcn ;  Gael. 
noin;  Scot.  none.  —  Supposed  to  be  derived 
from  L.  nana  [hora],  the  ninth  hour,  at  which 
the  ccena,  or  chief  meal  [of  the  Komnns]  was 
eaten  ;  whence  the  other  nations  called  the 
time  of  their  dinner  or  chief  meal,  though  ear. 
lier  in  the  day,  by  the  same  name.     Johntom. 

—  Soniner  says  that  A.  S.  ntni  signified  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  day,  which  was  at  three 
o'clock.  —  "  The  word  formerly  signified  three 
o'clock  afternoon,  or  the  ninth  hour,  when  the 
nones  were  said."  Jamieson.  —  "  This  manner 
of  reckoning  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Ko- 
mans."  liichardson.  —  "  Serrnitit  says  that  the 
ancient  Icelanders  divided  the  day  into  four 
intervals,  of  which  woo»»,  so  called,  was  that  from 
twelve  to  three."  Todd.]  The  middle  of  the 
day  ;  the  time  when  the  sun  is  in  the  miridian  ; 
twelve  o'clock  ;  midday.  Shak. 

M'oon  tif  night,  midnight.     [Poetical.]  Dryden- 

abb's,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  middle  of  the  day  ; 
meridional.     '*  The  uoon  .  .  .  bell."  Young. 

N66N'nAV,  n.  The  time  of  noon;  midday.  Shak. 

The  dimness  of  our  intrllertual  eyes  Ariatotto  tlliy  eem- 
parrs  to  thuso  of  an  owi  at  oooxdaii.  if>»fc. 

n66n'DAY,  a.  Pertaining  to  midday;  meridi- 
onal.    "The  HOCTwi/y  sky."  *  Addison. 

n66n'|NG.  n.  1.  Repose  or  rest  at  noon.  Uuloet. 
2.  A  repast  at  noon.  Addison. 

t  Ndd.V'SHP.N,  n.  A  repast  at  noon ;  a  luncheon ; 
a  nimchion.  —  See  Nixchion.  Browne. 

f  JibbS'srP.AD  {-i«t«d).  ».  The  station  of  the 
sun  at  noon  ;  the  meridian.  Drayton. 

Bryond  the  nonasfnsrf  so  flir  dror*  hi*  tram.  Armme. 

N66N'TinE,  M.     Time  of  noon  ;  midday.     Shak. 

N6dN"TiDR,  a.  Pertaining  to  noon  ;  meridionaL 
"  Xoontide  repast."  Milton. 
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n66§E,  or  NOOSE  [n&z,  S.  /.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
nos,  W.  F.  WV.J,  71.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. — 
From  h.  nexihs,  tied  together.  Lije. —  "Skin- 
ner hesitates  between  the  L.  nodus,  a  knot,  and 
Dut.  noose,  7wxa.  —  Perhaps  from  A.  S.  cnytan, 
to  tie."  Richardson.']  A  running  knot,  which 
binds  the  closer  the  more  it  is  drawn.  "  The 
knot  of  noose."  Hmlibras. 

A  rope  and  a  noose  are  no  jesting  matters.        Arbuthnot. 

Nod^E  (noz),  v.a.  \i.  noosed;  pp.  noosing, 
NOOSED.]  To  tie  or  to  catch  in  a  noose ;  to  in- 
snare  ;  to  entrap.  Wilkie. 

N6'P.\L,  n.  [Mexican.]  {Bot.)  A  Mexican  plant 
upon  which  the  cochineal  insect  breeds ;  Indian 
fig ;  Cactus  opuntia.  Ure. 

NOPE,  n.   1.  A  bird;  the  bullfinch  or  redtail.  [Lo- 
cal.]    "The  MO/^e,  the  red-breast."       Drayton. 
2.  A  blow  on  the  head.  [Local,  Eng.]  Hunter. 

Nor,  co?y.  [A.  S.  »ie.  —  ne  wl^  or.  Skinner. 1  A 
negative  particle  marking  the  second  or  subse- 
quent branch  of  a  negative  proposition;  — cor- 
relative to  neither  and  not.  "  I  neither  love  nor 
fear  thee."  i<hak. 

The  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  filled  with 
hearing.  Ecclts.  i.  8. 

tS'  Jffithtr  is  sometimes  included  in  nor,  and  nor 
is  sometimes  poetically  used  for  neither. 

Thou  hast  nnr  ear  nor  soul  to  apprehend 
The  sublime  notion.  Milton. 

1^^  "  It  sometimes  begins  a  sentence  in  prose,  with 
a  reference  to  some  negative  meaning,  expressed  or 
implied,  which  has  preceded."     Smart. 

JVO'RI.^,  n.  [Sp.]  A  machine  or  engine  for 
drawing  water.  Velisquez. 

NORM,  n.  [L.  norma.]  A  rule;  a  model;  a  pat- 
tern ;  a  precept,     [u.]  Coleridge. 

NOR'MA,  n.  {Astron.)  A  constellation  between 
Scorpio  and  Lupus.  P.  Cyc. 

NOR'MAL,  a.  \\j.  norrtialis ;  norma,  a  rule;  It. 
normale ;  Fr.  normal.] 

1.  According  to  rule  or  principle  ;  regular. 

2.  {Geom.)  Perpendicular;  —  noting  a  per- 
pendicular line  drawn  to  the  tangent  line  of  a 
curve,  or  the  tangent  plane  of  a  surface.  P.  Cyc. 

JVormal  groups,  (Oeol.)  groups  of  certain  rocks 
taken  as  a  standard.  —  JVormal  school,  a  school  in  which 
the  pupils  are  trained  to  become  teachers.      H.  Mann. 

NOR'MAL,  n.     1.  (Geom.)  A  perpendicular  to  the 

tangent  to  a  curve  at  the  point  of  contact.  Nichol. 

2.  {^Crystallography.)  A  line  passing  through 

the  origin  and  perpendicul.'.r  to  another  line  or 

to  a  plane.  Eliot. 

NOR'MAN,  n.     [north  and  man.] 

1.  A  northman;  —  applied  at  first  to  a  Scan- 
dinavian or  Norwegian,  and  then  to  a  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Normandy.  Vcrstegan. 

2.  {\aut.)  A  wooden  bar  on  which  the  cable 
is  fastened  to  the  windlass.  Mar.  Diet. 

NOR'MAN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Normandy  or 
to  the  Normans  ;  as,  "  Norman  architecture." 

N6r'R0Y,  n.  [Old  Fr.,  north-king;  Fr.  nord, 
north,  and  roy,  king.]  In  England,  the  title  of 
the  third  of  the  three  kings  at  arms,  whose  juris- 
diction lies  to  the  north  of  the  Trent.     Brande. 

NORSE,  n.  The  language  of  ancient  Scandina- 
via, or  of  the  Scandinavian  Goths;  old  Dan- 
ish. Bosworth. 

NORSE,  a.  Relating  to  the  language  of  ancient 
Scandinavia.  Qn.  Rev. 

NORTH,  n.  [A.  S.  north  ;  Dut.  noord;  Ger.,  Dan., 
iSf  Sw.  nord;  Icel.  nordr.  —  Mid.  L.  northus  ;  It., 
Sp.,  &  Port,  nortc  ;  Fr.  nord.] 

1.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  being  that 
point  of  the  horizon  which  in  northern  latitudes 
IS  opposite  to  the  sun  when  in  the  meridian  and 
on  the  left  hand  of  a  person  facing  the  east. 

2.  A  region,  tract,  or  country,  or  a  part  of  a 
region,  tract,  or  country,  situated  nearer  the 
north  point  than  another;  — a  somewhat  indefi- 
nite term.  "  The  families  of  the  north."  Jer. 
XXV.  9.     "  The  Percies  of  the  north."     Shak. 

He  will  stretch  out  his  hand  against  the  north  and  destroy 
Assyria.  Zeph.  ii.  iS. 

3.  The  north-wind.  Shak. 

NORTH,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  being  in  or  towards, 
the  north  ;  northern.    "The  north  parts." 


NORTH-EAST'  (north  est')  ».  The  point  of  the 
compass  midway  between  north  and  east.  Prior. 

NORTH— EAST',  a.  Being  midway  between  the 
north  and  east ;  pertaining  to,  or  proceeding 
from,  the  point  midway  between  north  and  east ; 
north-eastern,  "^"he  north-east  cosiSts."  Hey- 
lin.   "  The  7iorth-east  wind."     Shak. 

NORTH-EAST'pR-LY,  a.    North-east.         Hale. 

NORTH-EAST'^RN,  a.  Being  in,  or  pertaining 
to,  the  north-east ;  north-east.  Jour,  of  Science. 

NORTH'?R-L|-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  northerly. 

NORTH'5R-LY,  a.     1.    Pertaining    to,  or   being 

in,  the    north ;   towards  the  north ;   northern. 

""Those  Tiortherly  nations."  Drayton. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  north.     "Northerly 

and  southerly  winds."  Derham. 

NORTH'^RN,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  being  in,  or 
towards,  the  north  ;  north  ;  northerly. 

When  Agrican  with  all  his  northern  powers 
Besieged  Albracca.  Milton. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  north.  "  The  angry 
northern  wind.  Shale. 

3.  Being  north  of  the  equator;  as,  "The 
northern  hemisphere." 

JVoj-them  lights.     See  AUROKA  Borealis. 

NORTH 'gRN,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
north ;  a  northerner.  .  Hallam. 

NORTH'5RN-pR,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  north  ; 
—  opposed  to  southerner.     [U.  S.]  Abbott. 

N0RTH'^;RN-LY,  ad.  Towards  the  nonh-Hakewill. 

NORTH'gRN-MOST,  a.  Farthest  to  the  north; 
most  northern.  Ed.  Rev. 

NORTH'-IN-FLAT'^D,  a.  Filled  with  wind  from 
the  north.   "  North-injlated  tempest."  Thomson. 

NORTH'ING,  n.  1.  (Naut.)  The  difference  of  lat- 
itude made  in  sailing  northward.  Brande. 

2.  (Astroii.)  The  distance  of  a  heavenly  body 
northward  from  the  equinoctial. 

3.  (Surveying.)  The  distance  advanced  to- 
wards the  north  in  running  any  course  ;  —  op- 
posed to  southing.  Davies  ^  Peck. 

NORTH'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  north'mSw.  An  inhabit- 
ant of  the  north  of  Europe  ;  an  ancient  Scandi- 
navian. Coleridge. 

NORTH-POLE',  n.  (Geog.)  That  point  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  which  is  ninety  degrees 
from  the  equator ;  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  imaginary  axis  of  the  earth.  Fraticis. 

NORTH-STAR',  n.  A  star  very  nearly  vertical  to 
the  north  pole  ;  the  polestar  ;  the  lodestar.  Shak. 

NORTH-UM'BRJ-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to 
Northumberland,  England.  Eiig.  Ency. 

NORTH'WARD,  a.     Being  towards  the  north. 
NORTH'W.^RD,     )  ^^^ 
NORTH'WARD§,  )  See 


Towards    the    north.  — 
Backavaud. 


KnrthuarrI  hpyrmA  the  mountains  we  will  go, 

■Where  rocks  lie  covered  with  eternal  snow.        Dryden. 

NORTH'WARD-LY,  a.     Having  a  northern  direc- 
tion ;  towards  tHe  north.  E.  Everett. 

NORTH'WARD-LY,  ad.     Towards  the  north  ;  in  a 
northern  direction.  Everett. 

NORTH-WEST',   n.     The  point  of  the  compass 
midway  between  north  and  west. 

NORTH-WEST',  a.     North-western  ;  north-west- 
erly. 

NC)RTH-WEST't;R-LY,  a.    1.  Towards  the  north- 
west ;  north-western.  Hildreth. 
2.  Proceeding  from  the  north-west ;  as,  "  A 
no7'th-westerly  wind." 

NORTH-WEST'pRN,  a.     Being  in,  or  pertaining 
to,  the  north-west ;  north  westerly.       Drayton. 

NORTH-WIND',  n.      The  wind  from  the  north. 

When  the  fierce  uorfh-mntf.  with  his  airy  forces, 

Rears  up  the  Baltic  to  a  foaming  fury.  Wattt. 

NOR-WE'qi-AN,  a.     (Geog.)  Belonging  to  Nor- 
way or  to  its  inhabitants. 

NOR-WE'g^l-AN,  n.   (Geog.)  A  native  of  Norway. 

tNOR-WE'YAN,  a.     Norwegian.  Shak. 

N6§E  (n5z),  n.    [A.  S.  nose,  nepse  ;  Frs.  nose ;  Dut. 
neus;  Ger.  nose;  Dan.  ncese ;  Sw.  nflsa;    Icel. 


noos;  Scot,  nease,  nets.  —  Slav.  nos.  —  L.  nastcs' 
It.  naso ;  Sp.  warn  ;  Fr.  nez.  —  Sansc.  nasa.  -~ 
"  Undoubtedly  of  the  same  origin  with  A.  S. 
««•«,  a  naze,  or  ness  ;  the  latter  so  common  a 
termination  to  the  names  of  projecting  head- 
lands, e.g.  Dungewe**,  Sheerness."  Richardson. 
—  See  Ness.] 

1.  (Anat.)  The  prominent  or  projecting  part 
of  the  face  ;  the  organ  of  smell  and  the  emunc- 
torjf  of  the  parts  near  it,  having  two  similar 
cavities  through  which  the  air  is  conveyed  to 
and  from  the  lungs  in  respiration.      Dtmglison. 

2.  The  end  or  projecting  part  of  any  thing. 
"  The  jwse  of  the  bellows."  Holder. 

3.  Scent ;  sagacity. 

We  are  not  offended  with  a  dog  fbr  a  better  note  than  his 
master.  Cottier. 

JVose  of  wai,  a  proverbial  expression  for  any  thing 
or  any  person  very  mutable  and  accommodating. 
Barton.  —  To  hold  the  nose  to  the  grindstone.  See 
Grindstone. —  To  lead  by  the  nose,  to  lead  blindly, 
as  a  bear  by  the  ring  in  his  nose.  Shak.  —  To  put  one's 
nose  out  of  joint,  to  put  out  or  supplant  one  in  the  af- 
fections of  another.  —  To  thrust  one's  nose  into  any 
affair,  to  meddle  impertinently  with  it. 

NO§E,  V.  a.    1.  To  smell ;  to  scent.      Holinshed. 

You  shall  nose  him  as  you  go  up  the  stairs.  Shak. 

2.  To  face  ;  to  oppose  to  the  face,  or  impu- 
dently ;  to  use  insolently.  A.  Wood. 

3.  To  make  to  do  as  one  pleases  ;  to  lead  by 
the  nose  ;  as,  "  To  nose  one  about." 

4.  To  utter  or  pronounce  through  the  nose. 

A  budget-priest  that  noses  a  long  prayer.  Cowley. 

t  NO§E,  V.  n.    To  look  insolent ;  to  bluster.  Sfuik. 

NO^E'BAND,  n.  A  strap  passing  over  the  nose, 
as  of  a  horse's  bridle.  Booth. 

NO§E'BLEED,  n.     1.  A  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

2.  An  herb  ;  milfoil ;  yarrow ;  Achillea  mille-~ 
folium; — so  called  from  its  supposed  efficacy 
in  cases  of  bleeding  at  the  nose.  Johnson. 

N6§ED  (nozd),  a.  Having,  or  furnished  with,  a 
nose;  as,  "Long-woser/." 

The  slaves  are  no^ft  like  vultures. 

How  wild  they  look!  Beau.  If  Fl. 

NO§E'-FlSH,  n  A  fish  having  a  flat,  blunt 
snout ;  —  called  also  broad-snout.  Wright. 

NO§E'GAY,  n.  [nose  and  gay.  Johnson.]  A 
bunch  of  flowers  for  smell ;  a  posy.  S/uik, 

NO^E'L^SS,  a.     Having  no  nose. 

My  shanks,  sunk  eyes,  and  noseless  face.  Oay. 

NO^E'— PIECE,  n.     The  nozzle  of  a  hose  or  a 

pipe.  Simtnotuis. 

N6§E'— rTng,  71.  A  ring  for  the  nose.  Simmonds. 

NOiJE'SMART,  n.  (Bot.)  A  pungent  plant  of  the 
genus  Nasturtium. —  See  Nastlrtium../oA«sow. 

t  NO^E'THRIL,  n.    See  Nostril.  Chaucer. 

NO^'ING,  n.  (Arch.)  The  moulding  or  projecting 
rounded  part  of  the  tread  of  a  step.        Grande. 

N6§'LE  (nSz'zl),  n.     See  Nozle.  Todd. 

NOS-O-OO'Ml-AL,  a.  [L.  nosocomium,  ahospital.] 
Relating  to  a  hospital.  W7'ighi 

Jv6s-0-Cb'MI-tJM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  voaoKopuov.] 
(Med.)  A  hospital.  Dtmglison. 

II  NO-S6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  vdnoi,  disease,  and 
y()Q(p(o,  to  write.]  A  description  of  diseases  ;  no- 
sology. Dungliso7i. 

II  NOS-0-LO(?'j-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  nosology. 
"  Nosological  systems."  Duuglison. 

II  N0-s6l'0-^Tst,  n.  One  versed  in  nosology  or 
the  doctrine  of  diseases.  P.  Cyc. 

II  NO-SdL'G-^y,  or  N0-§6l'0-^Y  [no-BSI'o-je,  S. 
J.  K.  Sm.  \Vr.  Wb.  ;  no-zSI'o-je,  W.  P.  Ja. 
R.],  n.  [Gr.  vdcroi,  disease,  and  Aoyof,  a  dis- 
course.] (Med.)  The  doctrine  of  diseases  ;  pa- 
thology :  — that  branch  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  the  classification  and  nomenclature 
of  diseases.  Dunjlison. 

II  t  NO-SO-PO-fiT'lC,  a.  [Gr.  v6(J0i,  disease,  and 
■KoinrtKOi,  capable  of  making;  itotiui,  to  make.] 
Producing  diseases  ;  morbific.  Arbuthnot. 

NQS-TAl'<?I-A,  n.  [Gr.  vooTaXyiia,  to  be  home- 
sick ;  vdoTOi.  a  return  home,  and  Si?.y6(D,  to  feel 
pain,  to  be  sick.]  (Med.)  A  species  of  melan- 
choly resultirg  from  absence  from  one's  home 
or  country  ;  homesickness.  Brande. 
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t  NOT,  a.    Shorn.  —  See  Nott. 
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NQS-TAl'9|C,  a.  Ilclating  to  nostalgia ;  home- 
sick. J'.  Mag, 

NOs'TAL-^JV,  M.     Nostalgia,     [r.]        Btwhanan. 

N6s"rR|L,  n.  [A.  S.  nosuthyrvl  \  nosu,  the  no«e, 
and  tkyrel,  t/ii/rl,  a  hole,  an  aperture  ;  thrylian, 
to  drill,  to  bore.]  One  of  the  two  apertures  of 
the  nose. 

The  ntatiil'  are  iiieftil  both  for  mplratton  and  nnelllng, 
but  the  principal  uiic  ia  >ini'lling.  liroutie. 

N(")S'TRI,iM,  n.  J  pi.  Nds'TRVMS.  [L.  noster,  nos- 
trum, ours.]  A  quack  medicine  retained  for 
profit  in  the  hands  of  the  discoverer,  or  his  as- 
signee ;  a  patent  medicine ;  an  aTCMXvira.Brande. 

n6t,  ad.  [A.  S.  naht,  no/it,  nocht ;  ne,  not,  and 
afU,  auht,  uwht,  ought ;  Dut.  nict ;  Ger.  nicht ; 
Scot,  tiocht.  —  See  Naioiit.]  The  negative 
particle ;  a  word  expressing  negation,  denial,  or 
refusal ;  as,  "  He  is  not  faithful." 

Having  eyes,  see  ye  iiot'f  and,  having  cars,  hear  ye  no<?  and 
do  ye  not  understand?  ifart  viii.  18. 

4(9-  In  tlio  first  inombor  of  a  ne,;ativo  sontenco,  it 
is  correlative  to  nor  or  neitker.  "  J\rut  for  price  nor 
reward."  /.<a.  xlv.  13.  "  I  was  not  ia  safety,  nrUker 
had  I  rest."  Job  iii.  26.  —  Qiinlifyini;  tlie  substantive 
verb,  it  denotes  extinction  of  being.  "  Tlie  wicked 
are  overtlirown,  and  are  /lot."    Proo.  xii.  7. 

Todd. 

Kb '  TA  BE  'JVE.  [L.]  "  Mark  well ;  "  —  used  to 
point  out  something  that  deserves  particular 
notice.  —  Commonly  abbreviated  to  N.  B. 

NO-TA-bTL'I-TV,  n,  A  notable  thing  or  person  ; 
a  person  of  distinction.         Chancer.     Qu.  Rev. 

NOT'A-BLE  [n5t'?i-bl,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  n8t'- 
9-bl,  S.  E.],  a.  [L.  notabilis ;  nota,  a  mark; 
nnsco,  notus,  to  .know;  It.  notabile  ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr. 
notable.] 

1.  Worthy  of  notice ;  remarkable ;  memora- 
ble ;  signal ;  distinguished  ;  noted. 

Thot  indeed  a  notable  miracle  hath  been  done  by  them  ia 
manifest  tu  all  them  that  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  we  cannot 
deny  it.  Actf  iv.  Id. 

Both  armies  lay  still,  without  auy  notable  action,  for  the 
■pace  of  ten  days.  Clarendon. 

2.  Easily  seen  or  observed  ;  observable ;  con- 
spicuous ;  manifest ;  palpable. 

Mark  the  fleers,  and  gibes,  and  notalile  Rcoms, 

That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face.  .       Shak. 

3.  Well  or  publicly  known ;  notorious. 

A  moat  notalJe  coward,  and  infinite  and  endless  liar.  Shak. 
4g^  ik  Whea  this  word  si|;ni(ics  remarkable,  it  ought 
to  be  pronounced  not'a  ble  ;  and  when  it  means  care- 
ful or  bustling,  n5t'a-ble.  The  adverb  follows  the 
game  analogy  ;  nor  ought  this  distinction  (though  a 
blemish  in  language)  to  be  neglected."     fValker. 

N6t' A-BLE  [n6t'9-bl,  S.  IF.  P.J.E.F.Ja.  Sm.  JVr.], 
a.  Observant  or  attentive,  —  especially  to  mat- 
ters of  housewifery  or  domestic  economy ;  care- 
ful ;  active  ;  bustling ;  industrious  ;  as,  "  A  not- 
able woman  " ;  "A  twtiible  housekeeper." 

This  absolute  monarch  was  as  notafile  a  guardian  of  the 
fortunes  as  of  tlie  lives  of  his  snltjects.  Wjien  any  man  grew 
rich,  to  l(eep  him  from  being  dangerous  to  the  state,  he  sent 
for  all  his  goods.  AMiton. 

NOT'A-BLE,  n.  1.  A  person  or  a  thing  worthy  of 
notice,     [u.l  Addison. 

2.  {^French  Hist.)  One  of  the  menof  rank,  or 
deputies  of  the  st.ites,  under  the  old  regime  or 
monarchy,  appointed  and  convoked,  on  certain 
occasions,  by  the  king.  Brande. 

N6T'.\-BLE-Ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  worthy  of  notice,  or  of  being  noted  ;  re- 
roarkableness,  whether  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense. 

N6T'.\-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  Bustling  activity  ;  indus- 
triousness  ;  carefulness ;  thrill,    [r.]    Johnson, 

NOT'A-BLY,  ad.    1.  In  amanner  worthy  of  notice; 

remarkably  ;  memorably ;  signally  ;  manifestly. 

2.  With  show  of  conseq\ience  or  importance. 

Mention  Spain  or  Poland,  and  he  talks  very  notatilii:  but 
if  you  go  out  of  the  gazette,  you  drop  him.  AiMinon. 

NAT'.A-BLV,  ad.  Industriously  ;  carefully.  Smaii. 

N6'TAL,  o.  [Or.  vmroi,  the  back.]  Belonging  to 
the  back  ;  dorsal.  Dunglison. 

A"0-  TVfJV  'DA,  n.  pi.  [L.  noto,  notandtes,  to  mark, 
to  note.]    Things  to  be  observed.        Hawkins. 

NQ-TA'R|-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  done  or  taken 
by,  a  notary.    "  Any  notarial  act."  P.  Ci/c. 

NO'TA-RY,  n.  [L.  notarius ;  nota,  a  mark ;  It. 
Ho<oro;'Sp.  notario  ;  Fr.  notaire.] 
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1.  Among  the  Romans,  a  stenographic  writer 
employed  to  take  notes  of  contracts,  trials,  and 
public  proceedings.  Wright. 

2.  In  modern  usage,  an  officer  authorizca  to 
attest  contracts  or  writings  of  any  kind. 

J$^  In  practice,  his  bnaineH*  ia  now  limited  to  the 
attestation  of  deeds  and  writings,  t<i  make  lliom  au- 
thentic in  foreign  countries,  hut  particularly  such  as 
relate  to  commerrial  iransactiuns.  He  protests  bills 
of  exchange,  takes  the  affidavits  of  masters  of  shipH, 
in  regard  to  the  damage  their  vessels  have  sustained, 
&.C.     P.  Cijc. 

F.celesiastieal  notary,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church, 
an  oflicer  employed  to  collect  and  preserve  the  acts  of 
the  martyrs. — Jiposlolirnl  and  iin/ifrial  nutiiry,  a  no- 
tary formerly  ap|iointed  by  the  |K>pe  or  an  eni|ienir,  to 
exercise  his  funct  on  in  a  foreign  country. 

NO'TA-RY-p0b'L|O,  n.    A  notary.  P.  Cyc. 

NO'TATE,  a.    (Bot.)  Marked  with  spots  or  lines 
of  a  diH'erent  color.  Gray. 

NO-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  nofntio;  nota,  a  mark;  Sp. 
notacion ;  Fr.  flotation.] 

1.  The  act  of  noting ;  the  act,  art,  or  prac- 
tice of  signifying  or  representing  any  thing  by 
marks,  symbols,  or  signs  ;  —  a  system  of  signs 
and  symbols,  as  for  representing  direction, 
quantity,  and  magnitude  in  mathematics. 

Mathematical  notation  embraces  two  distinct  subjects, 
nanu'ly,  symbols  of  number  and  quantity,  and  symbols  of 
operation.  llramle. 

2.  The  notice  or  knowledge  of  a  word,  afford- 
ed by  its  original  use  or  etymology,     [r.] 

Conscience,  acconling  to  the  very  notation  of  the  word, 
imports  a  double  knowledge.  South. 

3.  An  argument  from  etymology.    B.  Jonson. 

Nf)TCH,  n.     [From  nirk,  to  cut  into.  Richardson. 
—  Teut.  noche.  Todd.  —  Gael,  it  Ir.  neap.] 

1.  A  hollow  cut  into  any  thing ;  a  nick  ;  an 
indentation.     "  Ten  equal  notches."  Swift. 

2.  An  opening  or  pas.s  through  a  range  of 
mountains ;  as,  "  The  Notch  of  the  White 
Mountains."     [U.  S.]  J.  Farmer. 

NOTCH,    V.    a.         \i,     NOTCHED;     pp,    NOTCHING, 

NOTCHEH.]     To  cut  a  hollow   into ;  to  cut  in 
small  hollows.     "  Who  notches  sticks."     Pope. 

The  middle  claw  of  the  heron  and  cormorant  is  toothed 
and  notcheil  like  a  saw.  J'alei). 

NOTCH'BOARD,  n,     (Arch.)  The  board  which  re- 
ceives the  ends  of  the  steps  in  a  staircase. Brande. 

NOtcH'JNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  making  a  notch. 
2.  A  notch,  as  in  timber  :  —  an  incision. 

N(5tcH'WEED,«.  (Bnt.)  An  herbaceous  plant  with 
triangular,  dentate  leaves  ;  Orach.         Johnson. 

fN'OTE,  [Contracted  from  MC  tro<e.]     Know  not, 
or  could  not.  Chaucer.     Spenser. 

NOTE,  n,     [L.  nota  ;  nosco,  notus,  to  know  ;  It.  ig 
Sp.  nota  ;  Fr.  iSr  Ger.  note.] 

1.  That  by  which  something  is  known,  or 
which  is  marked  or  observed ;  a  mark  or  token. 

Whosoever  appertain  to  the  visible  body  of  the  church, 
tlicy  have  olso  the  noteii  of  external  profession  whereby  the 
world  knoweth  what  they  are.  JlOoker. 

2.  Symbol ;  mark  ;  sign  ;  character;  as,  "The 
note  of  exclamation  [  !  ]  " 

3.  A  comment  or  observation  on  an  author, 
as  in  elucidation  of  some  passage  in  the  text, 
usually  placed  at  the  bottom  or  the  page,  but 
sometimes  contained  in  a  separate  book  ;  anno 
tation  ;  remark.  "  The  history  of  the  notes  [to 
Pope's  Homer]  has  never  been  traced."  Johnson. 

■  4.  A  short  writing  or  record  ;  a  memorandum  ; 
a  minute  ;  as,  "  To  make  a  note  of  an  event." 

5.  pL  A  ^vriting  used  by  a  speaker  in  pro- 
nouncing a  discourse,  containing  either  the 
heads  of  the  discourse  or  the  discourse  in  full. 

I  cannot  get  over  the  prejudice  of  taking  some  little  offencf 
at  the  clergy  for  perpi-tually  reading  their  sermons:  perhapa 
my  frequent  hearinit  of  foreieners,  who  uever  make  use  of 
nolef,  may  have  added  to  my  disgust.  Stri/t. 

6.  A  short  letter  ;  a  billet.  Dryden. 

7.  A  diplomatic  communication.  Smnrt. 

8.  A  subscribed  paper,  acknowledging  a  debt, 
and  promising  payment;  as,  "  A  bank-wo/e." 

9.  Notice  ;  heed  ;  observation.  "  We  take 
no  note  of  time,  but  by  its  loss."  Yountj. 

10.  The  state  of  being  observed.  "  Small  mat- 
ters, .  .  .  contiiiually  in  use  and  in  note."  Ba/on. 

11.  Reputation  ;  distinction ;  consequence. 
"  Andronicus  and  Junia,  niv  kinsmen,  who  are 
of  note  among  the  apostles.''  Rom.  xxi,  7. 

12.  A  musical  sound  ;  tune;  voice. 

The  wakeful  bird  tunes  her  nocturnal  mote.         JTMon. 
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13.  (JtfiM.)  A  character  which,  by  ita  plae* 
on  the  Htalf,  represents  a  particulitr  souiid,  and, 
by  its  form,detcmiinea  the  time  of  such  sound; 
—  the  sound  repreaented  by  a  note.  Aloora, 

mt"  There  are  «ix  nolm  in  ordinary  use,  —  the  *emi- 
brerr,  miMim,  rrutrhrl,  qunrrr,  »rmtquarer,  and  drmi- 
grmiquarrr,  earh  Itcing  diMible  the  time  of  the  next 
one  to  the  right.  To  tliese  may  he  added  llie  anrteni 
brere,  wliicli  la  twice  as  long  aa  the  trmtbrrre,  and 
the  modern  drmiquarrr, or  half-demittmtquatrr.  P.Cfc. 

14.  (Printing. )  A  remark  or  statement  in  the 
margin,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  containinK 
the  book,  chapter,  date,  Ac,  in  referring  to  an 
authority  ;  or  giving  an  abstract  of  »ome  portion 
of  the  text,  a  parallel  passage,  or  a  diflferent 
reading.  Bratule. 

JVotr.  of  hand,  a  note  on  demand.—  !<ktuliltr  note, 
(Printing.)  a  note  at  the  top  of  the  page  on  tiia  outer 
margin,  containing  the  book,  cliapter,  or  dai«,  or  all 
of  them. 

Syn.  —  See  Remark. 

NOTE,  r.  a.  [L.  noto ;  nota,  a  mark,  a  note ;  It. 
notare;  Sp.  notar;  Fr.  noter.  —  See  Note,  «.] 

[t.  NOTEII  ;  pp.  NOTING,  NOTED.] 

1.  To  mark ;  to  put  a  note  or  mark  on ;  to 
distinguish  with  a  mark. 

Can  we  once  imagine  that  Chrlsfa  liody  . . .  wa«  ever  af- 
flicted with  malady,  or  enfeebled  with  inflmiity,  or  »«/r>< 
with  defonnily  ?  Italmtt.  Wli. 

2.  To  notice;  to  remark;  to  observe. 

The  gravity  and  itillness  of  your  youth 

The  world  hath  volnl,  and  your  name  ia  great 

In  moutha  of  wisest  censure.  Shot, 

3.  To  set  down  in  writing ;  to  make  a  memo- 
randum of.     "  Sote  it  in  a  book."      ha.  xxx.  8. 

4.  To  designate ;  to  denote.  "  The  termination 
[liny]  notes  commonly  diminution."      Johnton, 

5.  (Mits.)  To  set  down  or  write  in  musical 
characters  ;  to  prick,     [r.]  Johnatm. 

NOTE,  r.  a,  [A.  S.  hnitan,  hnat.}  To  strike  or 
gore  with  the  horns.    [North  of  Eng.]    Wright. 

NOTE'-BOOK  (nOt'bflk),  n.     1.  A  book  in  whiih 

notes  or  memorandums  are  written.  Shak. 

2.  (Com.)  A  book  in  which  notes  of  hand  are 

registered.  Craig. 

NOT'pD,  a.  Much  kno%m  by  reputation  or  re- 
port ;  remarkable  ;  eminent  ;  distinguished  ; 
celebrated.     "  A  noted  chemist."  Boyle. 

Syn.  —  Koted  is  used  in  eitlier  a  good  or  a  barl 
sense  ;  notorioys,  almo!«t  always  in  a  liad  sense.  Met 
may  bo  noted  for  talents  or  eccentricities,  for  virlue>> 
or  vices  ;  jiotonumg,  for  vices.  A  Hoted  character;  4 
natonuun  or  a  noted  villain. 

NOT'pD-LY,  ad.    With  observation.  Shak. 

NOT'^n-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  noted ; 
conspicuousness  ;  eminence  ;  celebrity.    Boyle. 

tNOTE'rOL,  o.    Tuneful.  Chaucer. 

N6TE'L(:.SS,  a.    Not  attracting  notice.      Decker. 

N6TE'L?T,  n.    A  short  ntite  or  billet.    C.  Lamb. 

NOTE'-PA-P^R,  n.    Paper  for  writing  notes  upon. 

NOT'pR,  n.     1.  One  who  notes,  or  takes  notice. 
2.  t  An  annotator.  Gregory, 

NOTE'WOR-THY  (nSt'war-th?),  a.  Deserving 
notice.  "  Some  rare,  noteworthy  object."  Shak. 

||n6th'I.\G  (iiaih'jng)  [nBth'jng,  S.  W.P.J.  E. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  nSth'ing,  Wb.],  n.  [no  and 
thing.\ 

1.  No  thing;  not  anything;  nonentity;  ni- 
hility ;  non-existence  ;  inexistence. 

We  say  there  is  nothing  in  the  cup.  in  a  rnlgar  arnce. 
when  we  mean  there  is  no  liquor  in  it:  but  we  cannot  say 
there  is  tntlhing  in  the  cup,  in  a  strict  phikiaophiral  H-nar, 
while  there  is  air  in  it  Hafts. 

2.  No  quantity,  part,  or  degree.  "  Xtithing 
of  courage."  Clarendon. 

3.  No  importance,  value,  or  use. 

There  ia  nothing  In  the  seemly  form  of  the  rhurrh.  Spnttt. 

4.  No  possession,  estate,  or  fortune. 

A  man  that  fVom  very  nothing  is  grown  Into  an  nnapraka- 
ble  entotc.  Shak, 

5.  A  thing  of  no  proportion. 

The  rharire  of  making  the  groand  and  oth«r»fae  i*  grea^ 
but  nothing  to  tiie  proflt.  itocoa. 

6.  A  thing  of  no  importance ;  a  trifle. 

'T  it  nnthinn.  nva  the  fool.    Rut.  aaya  the  fHend, 

This  nothing,  sfr,  will  tiring  ynu  to  your  end.         Drpt/m. 

To  make  nnlhing  of,  to  make  no  difficulty  or  tmiihle 

of;  to  consider  light,  trifling,  or  iininiporlanl.     "  We 

make  nothinf  of  sufTering  our  souls  to  iw  alavea  to  our 

lusts."  Ruf. 
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H  n6th'ING,  ad.  In  no  degree;  not  at  all. 
"  Auria,  nothing  dismayed."  Knolles. 

Adam,  with  such  counsel  nothing  swayed.         Milton. 

II  n6tH-ING-A'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  is  of  no  par- 
ticular religious  belief  or  denomination.  Ch.  Ob. 

II  NOTH'JNG-i^M,  n.  Nothingness,  [r.]  Colendge. 

II  n6tH'|NG-NESS  (nath'ing-n«8),  n.    1.  Nihility  ; 

non-existence.  More. 

2.  Nothing  ;  a  thing  of  no  value.    Hudibras. 

NO'TICE  (no'tjs),  n.  [L.  notitia ;  nosco,  notus,  to 
know ;  It.  notizia  ;  Sp.  noticia  ;  Fr.  notice.'] 

1.  The  act  of  remarking  or  observing ;  cog- 
nizance; observation;  heed;  regard;  —  usually 
preceded  by  take. 

The  notice  of  this  fact  will  lead  us  to  some  very  important 
conclusions.  Jrencn. 

The  state  takes  notice  of  the  private  difference 
Betwixt  you  and  the  cardinal  Shak. 

2.  Information  ;  intelligence  ;  advice. 

She  will  beshrew  me  much  that  Romeo 

Hath  had  no  notice  of  these  accidents.  bhak. 

3.  Intimation  beforehand ;  premonition ;  warn- 
ing; as,  "  He  gave  him  four  days'  notice." 

This  is  done  with  little  notice.  Locke. 

4.  Respectful  attention  or  treatment ;  civility. 

How  ready  is  envy  to  mingle  with  the  notices  which  we 
take  of  other  persons  1  "  ""*• 

5.  A  paper  communicating  information. 
NO'TICE,  V.  a.     [i.  NOTICED  ;  pp.  noticing,  no- 
ticed.] 

1.  To  note  ;  to  take  notice  or  cognizance  of; 
to  observe  ;  to  remark;  to  heed;  to  regard;  to 
attend  to  :  — to  remark  upon.  T.  Howard,  1608. 

I  shall  only  stop  to  notice  one  principle,  which  he  [Hart- 

. .  ley)  makes  of  supreme  importance,  and  that  is,  the  law  of 

transference.  Morell. 

2.  To  treat  with  attention  or  civility.  Wright. 
Syn.  —  See  Remark. 

n6'TICE-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  noticed  ; 
worthy  of  notice  or  observation ;  observable. 
[A  modern  word,  in  good  use.]        Wordsworth. 

NO'TJCE-A-BLV,  ad.  In  a  noticeable  manner; 
so  as  to  be  noticed.  Blackioood. 

N0'T|CE-B6ARD,  n.  A  board  on  which  bills  or 
placards  may  be  stuck.  Simmonds. 

NO'TJ-CpR,  n.     One  who  notices.  Pope. 

NO  TI-Fl-CA'TION,  n.     1.    The  act  of  notifying 

or  making  known ;  notice  ;  information. 
2.  A  writing  or  paper  communicating  notice  ; 

an  advertisement.  Smart. 

n6'TI-FY,  v.  a.     [L.  notifico  ;  notus,  known,  and 

facio,  to  make ;  It.  notificare  ;    Sp.  notificar ; 

Fr.  notifier.]     \i.   notified  ;  pp.  notifying, 

NOTIFIED.] 

1.  To  make  known  ;  to  declare  ;  to  publish ; 
—  used  with  to.  "There  are  other  kind  of 
laws  which  notify  the  will  of  God."         Hooker. 

Such  protest  muit  also  be  notified,  within  fourteen  days 
after,  to  the  drawer.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  give  notice  to ;  to  inform ;  to  apprise ; 
as,  "  This  is  to  notifi/  the  public  "  ;  or,  "  The 
public  are  hereby  notified." 

jgg=-  This  use  of  notify  is  common  in  this  country, 
thoii)!h  it  is  not  sanciioiied  by  good  English  usage ; 
and  it  was  long  since  censured  by  Dr.  Witherspoon. 
It  is  common  in  this  country  to  say,  "  I  notified  him 
of  tliis  matter " ;  but  in  England,  "  I  notified  this 
matter  to  him." 

3.  To  distinguish  ;  to  characterize,     [r.] 

Making  them  throw  light  on  some  great  principle  which 
usually  marked  and  notijied  his  hand.  W.  II—. 

NO'TION  (no'sliun),  n.  [L.  notio;  nosco,  notus, 
to  know  ;  It.  nozione ;  Sp.  nocion  ;  Fr.  notioii.'] 

1.  That  rational  notice  or  knowledge  of  a 
thing  which  consists  in  the  perception  of  rela- 
tions which  it  bears  to  other  things,  and  which 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  one  man's  notion  of 
the  same  thing  may  be  very  different  from  an- 
other's, inasmuch  as  he  may  perceive  different, 
or  more,  relations  ;  representation  of  any  thing 
formed  by  the  mind ;  idea  ;  conception. 

«»-  It  is  generally,  and  often  even  by  metaphysi- 
cians, used  interchangeably  with  idea,  or  conception, 
or  as  a  general  term  for  ment/il  apprehension. 

That  notion  of  hunger,  cold,  sound,  color,  thought,  wish,  or 
fear,  which  is  in  the  mind,  is  called  the  idea  of  hunger,  cold, 
sound,  color,  &c.  Watts. 

Itwouldbeof  service  to  establish  tt  distinction  in  the  usage 
of"  idea"  and  notion.  Locke  and  Bolingbroke  both  attempt 
It,  but  with  no  effect.  C.  Richardmn. 
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The  whole  sum  of  our  notions  may  be  reduced  to  two  great 
classes  —  those  which  relate  to  being,  and  tliose  which  relate 
to  iwwer  or  activity.  . .  .  When  the  sensational  feeling  is  pro- 
duced, by  contact  of  the  object  with  the  nervous  system,  the 
understanding  shapes  the  material  into  a  notion,  supplying 
from  its  own  constitution  the  mould  into  which  this  notion  is 
to  be  thrown.  Having  done  so,  the  notion  exists  in  the  mind 
as  a  part  of  our  experience,  and  can  be  recalled,  by  the  aid  of 
memory,  at  any  future'period,  whenever  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion may  prompt.  Morell. 

2.  Sentiment ;  opinion.  "  The  extravagant 
iwtioti  they  entertain  of  themselves."  Addison. 

3.  t  Understanding ;  intellectual  power. 

So  told,  as  earthly  notion  can  receive.  Milton. 

4.  A  small  ware  ;  a  trifle  ;  —  commonly  in 
the  plural.  [Colloquial  and  low,  U.  S.]  Pickering. 

gyn. >'  JVotion  is  more  general  in  its  signification 

than  idea.  Idea  is  merely  a  conception,  or  at  most  a 
necessary  and  universal  conception.  JVotion  implies 
all  this  and  more,  — a  judgment  or  series  of  judg- 
ments, and  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  ob- 
ject. Thus  we  speak  of  having  no  notion  or  knowl- 
edge of  a  thing,  and  of  having  some  notion  or  knowl- 
edge." Fleming.  — See  Idea,  Opinion,  Percep- 
tion. 
NO'TION-AL,  a.  1.  Existing  in  mind  or  idea 
only  ;  ideal ;  imaginary  ;  not  real. 

Notional  good,  by  fancy  only  mode.  Prior. 

2.  Dealing  in  notions  or  ideas,  not  in  reali- 
ties;  visionary.  "  Notional dicttitoTs."    Glanvill. 

JsTotional  word,  a  name  given  by  Dr.  Becker  to  a 
word  which  expresses  notions,  or  abstract  concep- 
tions, that  is,  things  which  are  the  objects  of  the 
understanding  ;  —  opposed  lo  form-words,  or  relational 
words,  that  IS,  words  which  express  only  relations  of 
our  conceptions.  Prof.  J.  W.  Oibbs. 

All  notional  words  denoting  either,  first,  some  real  or  sup- 
posable  existence,  or,  secondly,  some  real  or  supposable 
action.  Morell. 

NO-TION-AL'J-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  no- 
tional ;  empty,  ungrounded  opinion.      Glanvill. 

NO'TION-AL-Ly,  ad.  In  idea  or  conception  only; 
not  in  reality.'  Norris. 

NO'TION-ATE,  a.    Notional,     [r.]    Month.  Rev. 

NO'TION-IST,  n.  One  who  indulges  in  odd  or 
extravagant  notions  or  ideas  on  any  subject ;  a 
visionary,     [r.]  Bp.  Hopkins. 

Jfb-TO-JVEC' TA,  n.  [Gr.  vojrof,  the  back,  and 
vrjKTdi,  swimming,  from  vii-)(U),  to  swim.]  (Ent.) 
A  genus  of  hemipterous  insects  that  swim  on 
the  back  ;  boat-fly.  Brande. 

N6-T0-RI'5-TY,  n.  [It.  notoneta;  Sp.  notorie- 
dad';  Fr.  notonete.  —  See  Notorious.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  notorious,  or  publicly  or 
generally  observed  or  known ;  as,  "  The  noto- 
riety of  the  affair." 

2.  Public  notice  or  knowledge.  "Subiects 
...  so  exposed  to  notoriety."  Addison. 

NO-TO'Rl-OUS,  a.  [Mid.  L.  notorius,  pointing 
out,  making  known  ;  L.  noto,  to  mark,  to  desig- 
nate ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  notorio ;  Fr.  tiotoire.]  Publicly 
or  generally  known  ;  manifest  or  evident  to  the 
world  ;  apparent ;  not  hidden  ;  conspicuous  ; 
noted;  —  commonly  used  in  a  bad  sense;  as, 
"  A  notorious  villain  "  ;  "A  notorious  fact." 
Syn.  —  See  Evident,  Noted. 

NO-TO'Rl-OUS-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  publicly  or 
generally  observed  or  known.     South.   Dryden: 

N0-T6'RI-0US-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  no- 
torious ;  notoriety.  Overbury. 

t  NOTT,  a.     [A.  S.  knot.]     Shorn.  Chaucer. 

t  NOTT,  V.  a.    To  shear.  Stotce. 

tN6TT'-nEAD-f<D,   a.     Having   a   shorn   head. 
"  Nott-headed  country  gentleman."     Chapman. 
t  n6TT'-PAT-?D,  a.  Having  a  shorn  head.  Shak. 
JVd'TUS,n.     [L.]    The  south  wind.  Milton. 

NOT'VVHEAT  (-hw€t),  n.  [A.  S.  knot,  smooth.] 
Smooth,  unbearded  wheat.  Carew. 

N0T-W]TH-STAND'JNG,  C07if.     1.  Although. 

A  person  languishing  under  an  ill  habit  of  body  may  lose 
several  ounces  of  blood,  notwithstandiny  it  will  weaken  him 
for  a  time.  Addison. 

2.  Nevertheless;  however.  Shak   Luke  x.  11. 

The  knowledge  is  small  which  we  have  on  earth  concern- 
ing things  that  are  done  in  heavens  notinithslimdinn.  this 
much  we  know  even  of  saints  in  heaven,  that  they  prav. 

Hooker. 

a^-  Now  little  used,  in  either  of  the  above  senses, 
by  good  writers.  —  See  Notwithstanding,  prep. 
Syn. —  See  But,  However. 
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NOT- WJTH-STAND'JNG,  prep.  Without  hinder- 
ance  or  obstruction  from ;  not  preventing ;  in 
despite  or  defiance  of;  in  spite  of. 

Those  on  whom  Christ  bestowed  miraculous  cures  were  so 

transported,  that  their  gratitude  made  them,  notwithstanding 

his  prohibition,  proclaim  the  wonders  he  had  done  for  them. 

Dec.  of  Chr.  Viely. 

;Kg=  In  these  senses,  notwithstanding  has  obviously 
the  force  of  a  preposition  ;  yet  it  is,  when  thus  used, 
designated  by  Ash  as  an  adverb,  and  by  the  other 
English  lexicographers  it  is  designated,  in  all  the 
forms  in  which  it  is  used,  as  a  conjunction.  Dr.  John- 
,  son  remarks  upon  it  as  follows  :  "  This  word,  though, 
in  conformity  to  otlier  writers,  called  here  a  conjunc- 
tion, is  properly  a  participial  udjectire,  as  it  is  com- 
pounded of  not  and  withstanding,  and  answers  exactly 
to  the  Latin  non  obstante.  It  is  most  properly  and 
analogically  used  in  the  ablative  case  absolute,  with 
a  noun  ;  as,  '  He  is  rich  notwithstanding  his  loss.'  " 
Dr.  Webster  cfmsiders  notwithstanding,  in  all  cases,  as 
a  participle,  "constituting,  either  with  or  without 
this  or  timt,  the  case  absolute  or  independent."  It  ob- 
viously has  more  the  nature  of  a  participle  than  of  a 
participial  adjective  ;  yet  it  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
participle,  for  there  is  no  verb  to  notwithstand.  In  the 
above  example, "  He  is  rich  notwithstanding  his  loss," 
notwithstanding  may  be  more  properly  regarded  as  a 
preposition,  governing  loss  in  the  objective  case,  than 
construed  as  a  participle  in  the  case  absolute  with  loss. 

Syn.  —  JVof.withsUinding  and  in  spite  of  are  nearly 
synonymous,  but  notwithstanding  is  the  milder  expres- 
sion. JVotwithstanding  his  youth,  he  has  made  pood 
progress  in  his  studies;  —  in  spite  o/ great  disadvan- 
tages, he  has  made  great  improvement. 

JVOUGjIT  {no' gA'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  mix,  nuns,  a 
nut.]  A  sweetmeat  composed  of  sweet  almonds 
and  sugar.  Merle. 

NOUGHT  (nawt),  n.  [A.  S.  nawuht,  nauht,  noht. 
—  See  Naught.]    Nothing. 

jgcg'  This  word  is  often  written  both  vonsht  and 
naught ;  but  as  it  corresponds  to  au^ht  (any  thing),  it 
is  more  properly  written  naught.  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
"  As  we  write  aught,  not  ought,  for  any  thing,  we 
should,  according  to  analogy,  write  naught,  not  nought, 
for  nothing;  but  a  custom  lias  irreversibly  prevailed 
of  using  naught  for  bad,  and  nought  for  nothing." 
Walker  says,  "  Commonly,  though  improperly,  writ- 
ten nought."  But  Smart  says,  "  JVaught  is  the  proper 
spelling  when  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
nothing." 

t  Not^L,  n.    The  head ;  noil.  Spender. 

t  NOULD  (nuld).  [ne  would.]  Would  not.  "The 
goodman  nould  stay."  Spenser. 

NOU'Mg-NON,  n.  [Gr.  voiji,  the  mind.]  In  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  an  object  in  itself,  not  rela- 
tively to  us ;  —  opposed  to  phenomenon.  Fleming. 

NOUN,  n.  [L.  nomen,  a  name.  —  See  Name.] 
(Gram.)  The  name  of  any  thing,  or  a  word 
used  as  a  name  ;  — by  some  grammarians,  dis- 
tinguished into  noun-substantive  and  noun-ad- 
jective ;  by  others,  restricted  to  the  substantive. 
Common  noun,  the  name  of  a  sort,  kind,  or  class  ; 
as,  "man,"  "city." — Proper  noun,  a  name  appro- 
priated to  an  individual  ;  as,  "John,"  "  London." 

tNOUR'JCE  (niir'ris),  n.  [L.  nutrix;  Fr.  nmir- 
rice.]     A  nurse.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

NOUR'ISH  (nSr'jsh),  V.  a.  [L.  7nttrio  ;  It.  nutrire; 
Sp.  ritttrir ;  Fr.  nou7-7-ir.]  [i.  nourished  ;  pp. 
nourishing,  nourished.] 

1.  To  feed  and  cause  to  grow ;  to  promote  the 
growth  or  strength  of;  to  supply  with  nutri- 
ment ;  to  nurture. 

He  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it.  /»a.xliv.l4. 

The  food  which  nourishes  the  infant  is  not  sufficient  for 

the  man.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  provide  with  sustenance ;  to  support ; 
to  maintain.  "And  Joseph  7iourishcd  his 
father  and  his  brethren."  Gen.  xlvii.  12. 

3.  To  encourage  ;  to  foster  or  foment. 

■What  madness  was  it,  with  such  proofs,  to  nourish  their 
contentions!  Hooker. 

4.  To  rear  or  bring  up ;  to  train  ;  to  educate. 

Pharaoh's  daughter  took  him  up,  and  nourished  hini  for 
her  own  son.  .'''■''''  *"•  "• 

Syn. To  nourish  and  nurture  are  both  derived 

from  the  same  Latin  verb,  nutrio,  and  are  iised  both 
in  a  physical  and  moral  sense  ;  nurture,  chiefly  in  a 
moral  sense.  Persons  nurture^  cherish,  and  foster; 
persons  and  things  nourish.  A  mother  nourishes  hei 
infant  with  her  breast,  cherishes  it  in  her  bosom,  and 
nurtures  it  with  care,  while  it  is  dependent  upon  her. 
A  child  is  nourished  and  nurtured ;  benevolent  feelingi! 
are  cherished  ;  prejudices  aie  fostered, 
NOUR'ISH  (niir'ish),  ».  n.     To  gain  nourishment. 

Fruit-trees  grow  full  of  moss, .  . .  whereby  the  parts  nour- 
ish  less.  ^«™'^ 
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NUBILITY 


X  NOOB'IBH  (nnr'jsli),  »•    A  nurse.  LydgaU. 

NO0R'|SH-A-BLE(nQr'i«h-|i-bl),a.  LfThat  nour- 

ishcH  ;  nourishing.  Bp.  IlaU. 

2.  That  may  be  nourished.     "  The  tiouriaha- 

ble  parts  [of  tne  body]."  Grew. 

NofTR'lSH-gR  (nar'j8h-9r),  n.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  nourishes.  ^hak. 

NoOR'ISH-INO,  p.  a.  Affording  nourishment; 
promoting  growth  or  strength  ;  nutritious. 

NoCrR'|SH-lNG-LY,arf.  Nutritively;  cherishingly. 

NoOR'ISH-Mfi.NT  (nar'jsh-mSnt),  7i.  That  which 
nourishes  ;  food ;  aliment ;  sustenance.  Dryden. 

t  NoOr'1-TURE  (niSr'9-tar),  n.  Nurture,  Spenser. 

t  NOUR'SLE  (iiUr'sl),  17.  a.     To  nuzzle.     Spenser. 

t  NOiJRS'LlNG  (nUrg'ljng),  n.  A  nursling.  Spenser. 

JfOOs,  n.  [Gr.  vavf-l  Mind ;  the  understanding ; 
—  used  ludicrously.  Smart. 

t  NOO^'EL  )  („az'j.|),  r.  a.    Same  as  Nodrsle. 
tNOUS'LE  )  —See  NiZZLE. 

1.  To  nurse  up  ;  to  nuzzle.  Shak. 

2.  To  insnarc  or  entrap.  Wilson. 

NQ-VAc'V-LITE,  n.  [L.  novacula,  a  sharpened 
knife,  a  razor,  and  Gr.  Wuf,  a  stone.]  (Min.) 
An  argillaceous  slate,  containing  fine  silicious 
particles,  used  for  hones ;  razor-stone ;  Turkey 
oil-stone.  Brande. 

NQ-VA'TIAN  (-shsn),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a 
sect  founded  in  the  third  century  by  Novatian,  a 
presbyter  of  Rome,  who  denied  rcadmission  into 
the  church  to  all  who  had  once  lapsed.  Brande. 

NQ-VA'TFAN-ISM  (-sh^n-I^.m),  n.  The  doctrine 
or  opinions  of  the  Novatians.  Bp.  Hall. 

tNQ-vA'TIOX,n.  [L.novatio.']  Innovation.  LoMrf. 

t  JVp-  VA '  TOR,  n.     [L.]    An  innovator.    Baiky. 

NdV'pL  [n«v'el,  .S.  IF.  P.  /.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.],  a. 
[L.  noveUus,  dim.  of  novus,  new ;  It.  novello ; 
Bp.  norel;  Fr.  nouveau,  noiirel.] 

1.  New  ;  of  recent  origin  or  introduction  ;  not 
before  known  or  heard  of ;  unusual ;  strange. 

Not  to  linvc  it  supposed  that  T  am  setting  up  any  notvl 
pretensions  for  tlie  Itonor  ofuiy  own  country.  IValpole. 

2.  (Civil  Law.)  Appendant  to  the  code  and 
of  later  enacttnent.  ''  By  the  novel  constitutions, 
burial  may  not  be  denied  to  any  one."    Aylijfe. 

M'oBsl  dinsr.Lsin,  (Law.)  the  name  of  an  old  retiiedy 
^iveii  for  a  new  or  recent  disseisin.  When  a  tenant 
in  fee  ainiple,  fee  tail,  or  for  term  of  life,  was  put  out, 
and  disseised  nf  liis  lands  or  tenements,  rents  and  the 
like,  he  might  sue  out  a  writ  of  assize  or  novel  dissei- 
sin. Boueier. 

*S"  "  Walker  says,  '  Nothing  is  so  vulgar  and 
childish  as  to  hear  swiBel  and  heaeen,  with  the  e  dis- 
tinct, and  noptl  and  c/iieifn  with  «  suppressed.'  Either 
the  remark  is  a  little  extravagant,  or  prejudices  are 
grown  a  little  more  reasonable  since  it  was  written." 
Smart.  —  It  is  often  pronounced  nSv'vl  in  the  17.  S. 

Syn.— See  New. 

NOV'PL, »».    l.f  A  novelty.  Sylvester,  \&1\. 

2.  A  species  of  fictitious  composition  in 
prose  ;  a  tale ;  a  romance ;  a  fable  ;  a  story. 

A  comparison  between  the  novel  and  other  imaginative 
comim-iitions,  such  as  narrative,  lyrical,  or  dramatic  ixx^trv, 
will  show  lliat,  while  the  latter  depend  for  their  effect  on  our 
tastes  an>l  sympathies  «»  men,  the  former  requires  us  to  be 
Interested  \n  the  circumstances  of  the  plot,  aa  well  as  in  the 
characters  themselves.  P.  Cue 

3.  {Law.)  A  new  or  a  supplemental  constitu- 
tion. —  See  Novel,  a.  Aylijfe. 

Syn. — Vure/,  romance,  fable,  and  tale  are  all  used 
to  denote  works  of  fiction.  A  slory  may  l>e  either  true 
or  false  JV-ire/  is  a  temi  applied  to  a  work  longer 
and  more  elal>orale  than  a  fable  or  a  tale.  A  novel  treats 
of  the  occurrences  and  manners  of  recent  times,  and 
brings  into  notice  a  greit  variety  of  characters.  A 
romance  treats  of  wild  adventures  of  a  more  remote 
period,  particularly  of  the  age  of  chivalry.  A  wonder- 
ful romance  ;  an  interesting  novel  ;  an  instructive  fa- 
ble ;  an  amusing  la.'e. 

t  N6V'(:r.-I^M,  n.     Innovation.      Sir  E.  Bering. 

N<JV'pi^iST,  n.  1.  f  An  innovator ;  one  who  in- 
troduces or  upholds  a  new  theory.  Bacon. 

2.  t  A  writer  of  news.  Tatler. 

3.  A  writer  of  novels.  Warton. 

A  rMrrlui,  nr  writer  of  new  toles,  in  the  present  dav.  is 
'*IK>*''"''"^"'  •""""  *  ""'•'•'■'''.  "!■  upholder  of  new  theories  in 
pontics  and  reliption,  two  hunrtro<l  youra  ago;  yet  the  Idea  of 
newaeaa  U  common  to  them  both.  Trrnck. 


t  Nft V'?L-IZB,  v.  a.    To  innovate.  Broume. 

Nr)V'5L-TY,   n.    L  A  novel   thing;    a  new  or 

strange  tfiing.  M'icklij^'e.     Chaucer. 

2.  The   state  of  being  novel;  newness;  re- 

centness  of  origin  or  introduction.     "  Novelty 

is  the  great  parent  of  pleasure."  South. 

NQ-Vf;M'BgR,  n.  [L.,  the  ninth  month  of  the 
old  Roman  year,  wliich  began  in  March  ;  novem, 
nine.]     The  eleventh  month  of  the  year. 

II  N()V'eN-A-Ry  [n6v'9n-»-r9,  IF.  P.  Ja.  Sm.  ;  no- 
vfin'nj-r?,  S. ;  nO'vfii-fir-f,  A.  IF;-.],  a.  \h.nove- 
naritis ;  novcm,  nine.]  Pertaining  to  the  num- 
ber nine,  Phillips. 

II  Nov'(;N-A-Ry,  n.  The  number  of  nine;  nine 
collectively.  "  Nine  quaternions,  four  tioven- 
aries."  Holder. 

NQ-vf:N'N|-AL,  a.   [Mid.  L.  novennis  ;  L.  novem. 


No'WAY  (ns'wt),      )  ad.    Not  in  any  manner  n 
NOVVAYIJ  (na'wi/,),  S  degree;  nowi»c. 

«r^Johu>on  say*  of  nowiMt,  "Tbia  la  commonly 
apoken  and  written  by  igiiuranl  barbariaua  mvmaft." 
—  "  Tlivae  Ignorant  barbariana  , , .  are  only  Pope,  and 
Bwift,  and  .Addiaun,  and  l>ucke,  and  aeveral  oUwra 
of  uur  iiio«t  emineut  writvn."     l>r.  CamptdL 

Ndw'gD  (nd'?d),  a.  [Fr.  nouer,  to  knot,  from  L. 
nodo.]    {Her.)  Knotted;  inwreathed.    Broume. 

t  N0VV'(;L  (no'pl),  n.  [Fr.  noel.}  A  shout  of  joy ;  — 
originally  a  shout  of  joy  at  Christmas.  Chaucer. 

NOvV'pL,  n,  {Founding.)  The  inner  part  of  a 
large  loam-mould-  Stmmondt. 

t  NdWE^  (n6z),  n.  [Old  Fr.  now.  — See  Nowed.] 
The  marriage  knot.  Crathate. 

NO'WHERE  (ns'hwir),  ad.    Not  in  any  place. 


nine,  and  annus,  a  year.]     Done  or  happening    NO'WI^E,  ad.     (no  and  teise."]    Not  in  any  mnn- 
thyear.    "  Novennial  (esti\dl.    Potter.       ner  or  in  any  degree. -^ See  Noways 


every  nin 

NQ-VER'C.AL,  a.  [L.  norercalis;  noverca,  a  step- 
mother.] Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  step-mother ; 
in  the  manner  of  a  step -mother.  IJerham. 

Noy'lCE,  n.  [h.  nomtius;  novus,  new;  It.  no- 
vizio ;  Sp.  novicio  ;  Fr.  norice.] 

1.  One  who  has  entered  a  convent  or  other 
religious  house,  but  who  has  not  yet  taken  the 
vow,  being  on  probiition  ;  a  probationer. 

The  custom  of  giving  novices  the  religious  dress  did  not 
begin  until  the  tweltUi  century.  Brande. 

2.  One  who  is  new,  or  inexperienced,  or  un- 
skilled in  any  business  ;  one  in  the  rudiments ; 
a  beginner  ;  a  tyro.  "  I  am  young,  a  novice  in 
the  trade."  Dryden. 

3.  One  newly  converted  to  the  Christain  faith. 

Not  a  novice,  lest  being  lifted  up  with  pride  he  fall  into 
the  condcmnatiou  of  the  devil.  I  Tint,  iii.  6. 

NoVjce-SHIp,  n.  The  state  of  a  novice;  novi- 
tiate,    [it.]  Scott. 

n5v'I-LU-N.\R,  a.  [L.  novus,  new,  and  luna,  the 
moon.]     Relating  to  the  new  moon.  Bampjield. 

NO-VI'TI-AtE  (no-vl3li'?-at),  n.  [It.  noviziato  ; 
Sp.  noviciado ;  Fr.  novice.l  The  state  or  the  time 
of  being  a  novice  ;  the  state  or  the  time  of  learn- 
ing rudiments.  "  A  long  and  laborious  «ori- 
tiate."  Burke. 

tNQ-Vl"TIOVS  (no-vl8h'us),  a.  [L.  novitius ; 
novus,  new.]     Newly  invented.  Pearson. 

t  n5 V'l-TY,  n.    [L.  novitas.'\    Novelty.    Browne. 

NoW,  ad.  [Goth.  <Sr  A.  S.  nu ;  Dut.  nouw,  nu ; 
Old  Ger.  nno,  nuon,  nuen  \  Ger.  wmm  ;  Dan.  Sg 
Sw.  mi. — Gr.  vvv;  L.  nunc.'\ 

1.  At  the  present  time  ;  as,  "  Do  it  now." 

2.  A  little  while  ago  ;  very  lately  ;  recently. 
But  now  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  men 

Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled.  Shak. 

3.  At  a  particular  past  time ;  at  that  time ; 
as,  "  He  had  been  blina  for  years ;  now  he  saw." 

4.  After  this  ;  since  things  are  so. 
Howshall  any  man  distinguish  nou*  betwixt  a  parasite  and 

U(K 


Barrow. 
t  NOVVl,  n.     See  NouL.  Shak. 

Nf)X'IO^'8  (nSk'ahva),  a.  [L.  noxiut ;  noxa,  harm ; 
noceo,  to  harm.] 

1.  Hurtful ;  harmful ;  detrimental ;  injurious ; 
baneful  ;  pernicious  ;  destructive  ;  unwhole- 
some ;  insalubrious  ;  as,  *'  Noxious  herbs." 


See,  pale  Orion  sheds  unwholesome  dews; 
Arise,  tiie  pines  a  hmxioiu  (hade  diffuse. 


Pnpe. 


The  word  ni>rimu.  includes  the  complex  Idea  both  of  inaa- 
lubrity  and  offensiveneaa.  Itrmmrn. 

2.  Guilty;  obnoxious.  "  Those  who  are  nar- 
ious  in  the  eye  of  the  law."     [h.]        BramhnlL 

Syn.  —  J^oTtotLs  denotes  the  power  of  hurting  ;  p«r- 
nicious,  the  power  of  destroying.  Intoxicating  drinka 
znnoxicus;  the  more  concentrated,  prmicii/io.  <.\>n- 
(inement  is  hurtful  or  injurious  to  liealth  ;  bad  com- 
pany, pernicious  to  morals.  Moziotu  air;  aniwaM 
vapor  or  pestilence. 

n6x'IOVS-LY  (n6k'shu8-l?),  ad.  Hurtfully  ;  per- 
niciously ;  injuriously.  Johnson. 

NrtX'IOUS-NfesS  (n»k'8lifl»-n«»),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  noxious  ;  hurtfulness  ;  perniciousness. 

t  Not,  V.  a.    To  annoy.  Wickliffe. 

Jgg'"  Still  used  In  the  North  of  England  "  BrockttL 

t  Not,  n.    Annoyance.        Hist,  of  Sir  Clyomon. 

+  NOt'ANCE,  n.    Annoyance.  Spenser. 

JVC  YJt  U  (nS'yd),  n.  [Fr.  —  Referred  by  Menage  to 
L.  nucella,  dim.  of  nux,  nucis,  a  nut.]  A  "rich 
cordial  flavored  with  bitter  almonds,  or  with  the 
kernels  of  peach-stones.  Brande. 

t  NOt'pR,  n.  One  who  annoys ;  annoyer.  Tutter. 

tNOY'Fi)L,  a.    Annoying;  hurtful.  BiUe. 

fNot'ors,  a.    Annoying.  Spenser. 

t  Ncit 'SANCE,  n.  That  which  annoys;  offence; 
trespass ;  —  now  written  nuisance.         Chaucer. 

nOz'LE    ?  (nBz'zl),  n.     [From  »io«e.]    The  nose; 
NOZ'ZLE  >  snout: — the  end  or  projecting  part 
of  any  thing,  as  of  a  bellows.  ArbuthnoL 


NUB,  V.  a.      [From  knob.]     To  pnsh  Rently,  as 
with  the  elbow  ;  to  nudge.  [N.  of  Eng.J  Wright. 

CrtM. 


a  mail  of  honor,  where  hypocrisy  and  interest  l(K>k  so  like 
duty  and  affection?  L'Kftrange. 

g^  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  conjunction,  and  ex- 
presses a  connection  lielweon  two  propositions,  in 
which  case  it  commonly  introduces  an  inference  from, 

or  an  explanation  or  amplification  of,  the  preceding    NU'S-A,  n.     A  species  of  manna  or  dew 
proposition.  I 

Then  cried  they  nil  again,  saying.  Not  thU  man,  but  Ba-     NCB'BJN,  n.     A  small,  imperfectly  formed  ear  of 
rabbns.    iVoir,  Banihbas  was  a  robber.  John  xvi'tl.  ¥>.  \       com.      [Local,  U.  S.]  Bortlett. 

Natural  reason  persiindes  man  to  love  his  neighlx>r,  be-  _  •«.#.«• 

cause  of  similitude  of  kind,  lieenuse  mutual  love  is  necessary  ]  f  NUB'BLE,  V.  a.  To  beat  With  the  fist.  AtnSKOrth- 
for  man's  welfare  and  p^eser^•a(lon,  and  everv  one  desires 

another  should  love  him.     .V.m,  it  is  a  maxim  of  nature  that     JVU-Sf.C  V-U1,  n.X  ^\.  Kf;  Btc' f^LJS.      [L.  dim. 
oiu!  do  to  others  according  as  he  would  himself  be  done  to.      i         •„         ,      •        V     j  i  *^ 

White.  of  nubes,  a  cloud.] 

JV«;p  and  then,  at  one  time  and  another ;  at  irrecnlar  |  1.  (.Astron.)  A  nebula  ;  —  distinctively,  in  the 

intervals  ;  occa.«ionally.     "  A'mr  and  then  sonietliing  plural,  the  Magellanic  clouds.                       Hind. 

requisite  to  refresh  yoiir  character."  Dryrfrn.    "  They  I  2.  (.V<>f/.)  A  small   speck  on  the  cornea  :  —  a 

fioir  and  then  appetir."  Rogers.  _  JVuir  - ,  noir  — ,  at  |  doyd  suspended  in  the  urine.              Dunglison. 

j  t  Nl-BlF'pR-of'S,  a  [L.  nubifrr  ;  nubes  and  fero.} 
Bringing  or  producing  clouds,     [r.]         Bailey. 

t  Nr-Bl(?'(:-NOC8,  a. 
by  clouds. 

t  N0'B|-LATE.  r.  a.  [L.  nvbilo,  mibilatus  ;  im»> 
bes,  a  cloud.]     To  cloud.  Bailey. 

NI't'RILE,  a.  [L.  ntsbilis;  nnbo,  to  marry;  It.  ^ 
Fr.  ntihile ;  Sp.  ntdt^L]  Marriageable ;  of  age 
for  marri.ige.  Prior. 

NV-bIl'|-TY,  n.  The  state  of  beins  marriage- 
able.    [r.1  Month,  Rett. 


one  time  —  at  another  time.  "  JVoie  hieli,  now  low, 
now  master  up,  now  miss."  Pope. — AV»ir  and  mow, 
acain  and  auain.  "  iShe  swooned  noic  and  now  for 
lack  of  blood."     Chaucer. 

tNOVV,  a.  Existing  at  the  present  time;  pres- 
ent.   "  Our  tiow  happiness.  Glanrill. 

NoW,  n.  The  present  time  or  moment.  [Poet- 
ical.] "  An  eternal  note  does  ever  last."  Cowley. 

Not !.'»»  even  In  this  despirnhle  now 

Than  when  my  name  filled  Afric  with  aflKghts.    Dr^len. 

NoW'A-dA Y^  (noa'».dlz),  ad.  In  these  days ;  in 
the  present  age. 

What  men  of  spirit  nowvK'nv* 
Come  to  give  solicr  judgment  of  new  playif       (tarriet. 


[L.  nubigena.l    Produced 
Maunder. 


MIEN,  SIR;    MdVE,  NOR,  86n  ;    bOll,  BOR.  R(jLE.  — 9,  Q,  9,  i,  soft;  E,  G,  g.  I,  hard;   §  o*  a;   i  as  jx.  — THIS,  this. 
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'NC-BJ  lose  ,  ?  fi    [L_  nuhilosus  ;  nuhes,  a  cloud ; 

N(?'Bl-I.O0S,    )  It.  i^  Sp.  nubiloso  ;  Fr.nubilettx.] 

Cloudy  ;  abounding  in  clouds,     [r.]  Scott. 

NU-CA-MfN-TA'CEOUS  (-shus,  66),  a.  [L.  7iuca- 
merita,  catkins  ;  nux,  nucis,  a  nut.]  {hot.)  Re- 
lating to,  or  resembling,  a  small  nut ;  bearing 
anients,  cones,  or  nuts.  Clarke. 

•f-NU-clF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  mix,  nucis,  a  nut,  and 
fei-o,  to  bear.]     Producing  nuts.  Bailey. 

NU'CLf-AT-gD,  a.     Having  a  nucleus.  Maunder. 

Nl'-CLE'J-FORM,  a.  [L.  nucleus,  nuclei,  a  nu- 
cleus, and  forma,  form.]  {Bat.)  Formed  like  a 
nucleus  ;  nut-shaped.  P.  Ci/c. 

Ni;-CLE'0-LUS,  n.     See  Entoblast. 

NU'CL^-US,  n. ;  pi.  L.  Ku'cLE-i;  Eng.  nu'cl:!e- 
Cs-E§.     [L.,  from  nvjc,  nun's,  a  nut.] 

1.  The  central  part  of  any  thing,  or  that  about 
■which  matter  has  accumulated,  or  to  which  it  is 
affixed.  Johnson. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  kernel  or  central  part  of  a  nut 
or  seed  ;  —  also  a  term  applied  to  the  disk  of  the 
shield  of  lichens,  which  contains  the  sporules 
and  their  cases,  and,  by  the  older  botanists,  to 
any  fruit  or  seed  contained  within  a  husk  or 
shell,  and  to  the  secondary  bulb  of  a  bulbous 
plant,  now  termed  a  clove.        P.  Cyc.    Brande. 

3.  {Astron.)  The  central  and  c(mdensed  part 
of  a  comet,  sometimes  called  its  head,  gener- 
ally forming  a  bright  point,  and  conveying  the 
idea  of  a  solid  portion  of  matter.  P.  Cyc. 

4.  {Phys.)  See  Mesoblast. 

NU'CULE,  n.  [L.  nucida,  dim.  of  nux,  nucis,  a 
nut.]  (Bot.)  A  small,  hard,  seed-like  pericarp, 
as  in  the  oak ;  glans.  P.  Cyc. 

tNU-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  nudatio.]  The  act  of 
making  bare  or  naked.  Johnson. 

NUDE,  a.     [L.  nudus;  It.  Sg  Sp.  nudo;  Fr.  mid.] 

1.  Bare  ;  naked  ;  uncovered.  Huloet. 

2.  {Latc.\  Stripped  or  divested  of  force  or 
efficacy;  void;  as,  "  A  nude  contract." 

Any  degree  of' reciprocity  will  prevent  the  pact  from  being 
ntule.  ISlarkstoiic. 

NC'D^E,  V.  a.  [Belg.  knutchen.]  To  push  or 
touch  gently,  as  with  the  elbow,  in  order  to  call 
attention,  or  to  give  a  hint.  Ld.  Eldon. 

NUD^E,  n.    A  gentle  push.  Jamieson. 

JVU-  DI-BRjjV-eilf-A  '  TjI  (-brang-ke-a't?,  82),  n. 
pi.  [L.  nudus,  naked,  and  branchia;,  gills.]  {Zocl.) 
An  order  of  moUusks,  consisting  of  such  as  are 
without  shells,  and  have  the  branchiae  exposed 
on  some  part  of  the  back.  Brande. 

NU-D|-BRAN'€HI-ATE,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  mol- 
lusk  of  the  order  Nudibranchiata.  Owen. 

NlJ-DJ-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  mulus,  naked,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  Act  of  making  naked.  \V.  Rev. 

NU'Ul-Ty,  n.  [L.  nuditas ;  It.  nudith  ;  Fr.  midite.l 

1.  The  state  of  being  naked ;  nakedness. 

2.  pi.  Naked  parts.  Dryden.     Young. 

3.  pi.  (Paint.  &  Sculp.)  Figures,  or  parts  of 
figures,  entirely  divested  of  drapery.      Brande. 

JVU'DUM  PJC'TIJM.  ['L.,anakedpact.'\  (Law.) 
A  contract  made  without  any  consideration, 
and  therefore  nude  or  void.  Tomlins. 


NU'^IL,  n.    See  Newel. 


Todd. 


NII-gA^'I-TV  (nu-nas'e-te),  n.  [L,  nugacitas; 
mtga,  trifles.]  Futility;  trifling  talk  or  be- 
havior ;  nonsense  ;  drollery.  More. 

JfU'(^.m,n.  pi.  [L.]  Trifles;  silly  speeches  or 
verses  ;  jokes ;  nonsense.  Gent.  Mag. 

NU-GA'TIOX,  n.  [L.  nugor,  nugatus,  to  trifle; 
It.  tiugazione.]  The  act  or  the  practice  of  tri- 
fling,    [k.]  Bacon. 

NU'GA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  nugatorius  ;  It.  <^.  Sp.  jim- 
gatorio.y  Trifling;  of  no  importance  ;  trivial; 
futile  ;  insignificant ;  worthless.  Stewart. 

NUG'GET,  n.     A  lump.     "  A  glittering  wM^rf^c^  of 

the  gold  of  Ophir."  Ec.  Rev.,  185.5. 

^^•"Jfu^get  is  used   in  Scotland,  and   means  a 

lump ;  as,  'A  nugget  of  sugar ' ;  'A  nuirget  of  bread.'  " 

Jsfutes  S[  (lueries. 

e^-  "  Since  the  Californian  and  Australian  discov- 
•  eries  of  gold,  we  hear  often  of '  a  nugiret  of  gold  ' ;  . . . 
.    and  there  has  been  some  discussion  whether  the  word 


had  been  born  for  the  preset)!  necessity,  or  whether  ft 
be  a  recent  uialformalion  of  ingot.  .  .  .  J^ugget,  very 
nearly  in  its  present  form,  occurs  in  our  elder  writers, 
being  spelt  niggot  by  them.  ['  JViggots  of  gold.' 
JVorth.]  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
saiiie  word,  .  .  .  whilst  the  early  form,  niggut,  makes 
more  plausible  their  suggestion  that  nugget  is  only 
ingot  disguised."     Trenck. 

NUG'GfT,  V.  a.    To  search  for  nuggets.     Clarke. 

NU'(^I-FY,  V.  n.  [L.  nuga,  trifles,  and  /acto,  to 
make.]     To  trifle,     [k.]  Coleridge. 

NUISANCE  (uu'sjns),  n.  [Old  Fr. ;  Fr.  mdre, 
nuisant,  to  hurt,  to  annoy ;  L.  noceo,  to  hurt ; 
Old  Eng.  noyancc,  noysance.] 

1.  Something  that  annoys  or  incommodes ; 
something  noxious  or  offensive.  "  He  [the 
liar]  is  accounted  a  pest  and  a  nuisance."  South. 

A  wise  man  who  does  not  assist  with  his  counsels,  a  rich 
man  with  his  charity,  and  a  poor  man  with  his  labor,  are  per- 
fect nuii'ances  in  a  commonwealth.  Stei/t. 

2.  (Law.)  Any  thing  that  worketh  hurt,  in- 
convenience, or  damage.  Blackstone. 

Common  or  public  nuisance,  a  nuisance  affecting  the 
public  ;  an  annoyance  to  tlie  community  in  general. 
—  Private  nuisance,  any  thing  done  to  the  hurt  or  an- 
noyance of  the  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  of 
another.  Burrill. 

NLTI'SAN-CfR,  n.  (Law.)  One  who  creates  a 
nuisance.  Blackstone. 

NUL,  a.  [Fr.,  none,  from  L.  nuHus.]  (Law.) 
Not  any  ;  none.    "  J\'^t</ disseizin."    Blackstone. 

NULL,  a.  [L.  nullus ;  we,  not,  and  ullus,  any ;  It. 
nullo  ;  Sp.  nulo  ;  Fr.  nul.]  Void  ;  of  no  legal 
force  ;  ineffectual ;  invalid  ;  useless.     Dryden. 

NULL,  V.  a.    To  annul ;  to  nullify,    [n.]    Milton. 

NULL,  n.  Something  that  has  no  force  or  mean- 
ing ;  a  cipher.     "  Nulls  or  ciphers."         Bacon. 

NUL'LAH,  n.  A  natural  canal ;  a  small  branch 
of  a  river.     [India.]  Wright. 

t  NUL-Ll-Bl'p-TV,  n.  [L.  nullibi,  nowhere.]  The 
state  of  being  nowhere.  Bailey. 

NUL-LI-FI-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  nullifving, 
or  the  state  of  being  nullified.  D.  Webster. 

NUL-LI-FTd'I-AN,  a.  [L.  nullus,  not  any,  none, 
and  fides,  faith.]  Having  no  faith  ;  not  de- 
pending at  all  on  faith  for  salvation  ;  —  opposed 
to  solijidian.     "  A  ntillifidian  ■pagnn."  Feltha?n. 

NUL-Ll-FID'l-AN,  n.  One  who  has  no  faith; 
one  not  depending  on  faith  for  salvation.    Ash. 

NUL'L!-FI-pR,  n.     One  who  nullifies.      Calhoun. 

NUL'LI-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  nullus,  none,  and  facio,  to 
make.]  [i.  nVi-lified  ;  pp.  nullifying,  nul- 
lified.] To  make  null ;  to  annul ;  to  invali- 
date ;  to  make  void  or  of  no  effect,  as  a  law. 

You  will  say  that  this  nullifies  all  exhortations  to  piety.5oH<A. 

NUL'LI-FY-[NG,  n.  The  act  of  annulling  or  of 
making  void.  Davenport. 

NUL'LJ-PORE,  n.  [L.  nullus,  none,  and  porus,  a 
pore,  from  Gr.  wdpof.]  A  rigid,  branching,  in- 
articulated,  calcareous,  fucoid  plant,  allied  to 
corallines,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  polype. 

Agassiz. 

NfJL'Ll-TY,  n.  [It.  nullita,  from  L.  nullus,  none  ; 
Sp.  nulidad  ;  Fr.  nullite.] 

1.  Non-existence ;  nonentity  ;  nothing.J5acoM. 

It  is  not  the  three  headed  h:ll-honnd  Cerberus,  not  the 
river  of  tears  and  weeping  Coc^tns,  which  cause  the  fear  of 
death  to  be  infinite  and  interminable;  but  it  is  that  menacing 
intimation  of  nullUu,  or  not-being.  Ilolland'a  Plutarch. 

2.  Want  of  force  or  efficacy  ;  invalidity. 
"  The  nullity  of  this  argument."  South. 

Jvt^L'LUM  AR-BlT'RI-iyM.  [L.,  no  award.] 
(Law.)  The  plea  of  the  defendant  prosecuted 
on  an  arbitration-bond,  for  not  abiding  by  an 
award.  Whishaw. 

NUMB  (num),  a.  [Formerly  written  nwwi.  —  Skin- 
ner and  Tooke  derive  it  from  miman,  past  parti- 
ciple of  A.  S.  niman,  to  nim,  to  take  away.  — 
"  How,  or  why,  or  when  the  6  was  added  to  it,  I 
know  not."     Tooke.] 

_  1.  Deprived  of  the  power  of  sensation  or  mo- 
tion ;  torpid ;  as,  "  Fingers  numb  with  the  cold." 

Leaning  long  upon  any  part  maketh  it  nunib.  Bacon. 

2.  Benumbing;  —  used  by  Shakspeare,  in  the 
expression,  "  The  numb-cold  night." 


Syn.  —  JVuTitft,  benumbed,  or  chilled  w?th  cold.  Some 
animals  are  torpid  and  motionless  during  tne  vv;mer. 

NUMB  (num),  v.  a.  [i.  numbed;  pp.  NUMBING 
NUMBED.]  To  deprive  of  the  power  of  sensa- 
tion or  motion  ;  to  make  torpid  ;  to  deaden. 

Lazy  winter  nwitbn  the  laboring  hand.  JJrjiden. 

tNUMB'^D-NESS,  n.     Numbness.         Wiseman. 

NUM'BgR,  V.  a.  [L.  numero  ;  numerus,  number; 
It.  numerare ;  Sp.  numerar  ;  Fr.  nombrer.]     [i. 

numbered;  pp.   NUMBERING,  NUMBERED.] 

1.  To  count ;  to  tell  or  reckon  how  many. 

If  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy 
seed  also  be  uumbereU.  Gen.  xiii.  I6 

2.  To  affix  a  number  to ;  to  designate  by  a 
number  ;  as,  "  To  number  houses." 

3.  To  reckon  as  one  among  many.  "  He  was 
numbered  with  the  transgressors."    Isa.  liii.  12. 

NtJM^BpR,  n.  [Gr.  v6iioq,  any  thing  assigned  or 
distributed ;  L.  numerus ;  It.  ^  Sp.  numero ;  Fr. 
no7nbre.] 

1.  That  which  may  be  counted  or  told ;  an 
aggregate  or  assemblage  of  units  ;  a  collection 
of  things  of  the  same  kind. 

Some  few  of  you  shall  see  the  place;  and  then  you  may 
send  for  your  sick  and  the  rest  of  your  number.  Jiamii. 

J^g-  It  lias  been  a  question  whether  the  unit  1  is  a 
number.  It  is  not  only  a  number,  but  is  also  the  base 
of  all  numbers.  The  term  "collection,"  as  used  in 
the  common  definition  of  number,  is  technical,  and 
by  convention  is  made  to  cover  the  case  of  a  single 
thing  of  the  kind  collected.    Davies  Sf  Peek. 

2.  The  measure  of  the  rehition  .  between 
quantities  or  things  of  the  same  kind.     Davies. 

Aumher,  abstractly  considered,  conveys  merely  the  notion 
of  times  or  repetitions.  Brande. 

3.  A  symbol  or  character  that  expresses  how 
many  ;  a  numeral  character ;  a  figure.    P.  Cyc. 

4.  A  great  assemblage  ;  a  multitude  ;  many. 

Water-lily  hath  a  root  in  the  ground,  and  so  have  a  num- 
ber of  other  herbs  that  grow  in  ponds.  Bacon. 

Autnlier  itself  importeth  not  much  in  armies,  where  tho 
people  are  of  weak  courage.  Bacon. 

5.  pi.  Proportions  calculated  by  number, 
whether  of  times  as  in  ancient  poetry,  or  of 
syllables  as  in  modern  poetry.  Milton. 

6.  jil-  Verses ;  poetry ;  song. 

I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.  Pope. 

7.  (Gram.)  The  consideration  of  an  object  as 
one  or  more,  or  the  mode  of  signifying,  by  the 
form  of  a  word,  whether  it  designates  one  ob- 
ject or  more  than  one. 

Abstract  number,  (^Jirith.)  a  number  the  unit  of  which 
is  abstract. — Abundant  number.  See  ABUNDANT. — 
Amicable  numbers,  numbers  each  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  all  the  divisors  of  the  olhet.  —  Applicate 
vumbers.  See  APPl.\C ATE.—  Cardinal  numbers.  See 
Cardinal.  —  Composite  number,  a  numlier  having  a 
divisor.  —  Concrete  number.  See  Concrete. —  Cube 
or  cubic  number,  the  product  of  a  square  number  by 
its  root. —  Defective  or  deficient  number.  See  DEFI- 
CIENT.—  Even  numbers, 'i,  4,  6,  8,  &c.  —  Erenty  even 
numbers,  4,  8,  12,  16,  &c.  —  Figurate  numbers.  See 
FiGURATE.  —  Fractional  number,  a  collection  of  equal 
parts  of  one  ;  a  fraction. — Golden  number.  SeeGoLD- 
EN-NUMBER.  —  Iletcrogenral  numbers,  numbers  re- 
ferred to  different  units.  —  Homogrneal  numbers,  num- 
bers referred  to  the  same  units Imperfect  number. 

Same  as  Defective  number.  —  Irrational  number,  a 
number  incommensurable  with  unity.  —  Odd  numbers, 

l,3,5,7,&c. —  Oddly  even  numbers, 2,6,  10,  14,  &c. 

Oddly  odd  numbers,  3,  7,  11,  15,  &.C. —  Ordinal  num- 
bers. See  Ordinal.  —  Perfect  number,  a  number  the 
sum  of  all  the  divisors  of  which  equals  the  number.— 
Prime  or  primitive  numbers,  numliers  which  iiave  no 
divisors.  —  Polygonal  numbers,  luimbers  so  called  be- 
cause of  their  relation  to  polygons  :  —  thus  1,  3,  6,  10, 
&c.,  are  triangular  numbers,  because  they  indicate  the 
number  of  points  that  can  be  arranged  in  triangles; 
and  1,  4,  9,  I'j,  &c.,  are  square  numbers,  since  the 
corresponding  numlicr  of  points  may  be  arranged  in 
squares.  —  Pyramidal  numbers,  numbers  formed  by 
summing  the  polygonal  numbers.  —  Quadrangular 
number.  Same  as  SQUARE  NUMBER.  —  Rational  num- 
ber, a  number  commensurable  with  unity.  —  Redun- 
dant number,  a  number  the  sum  of  all  the  divisors  in 
which,  except  itself,  exceeds  the  number.  —  Square 
number,  the  product  of  a  number  multiplied  by  itself. 
—  Surd  number.  Same  as  IRRATIONAL  NUMBER.  — 
ffliole  number,  an  integer.  P.  Cyc.  Da,  ^  P.  Brande 
NUM'BfR-pR,  n.  One  who  numbers. 
tNUM'B?R-FUL,  a.     Numerous.         Waterhouse. 

NCm'BPR-LESS,  a.     More  than  can  be  counted; 
countless ;  innumerable.  Addisoiu 

tNC.M'BpR-auS,  rt.    Many  in  number.       Drant, 

NUM'BPR§,  n.    The  fourth  book  of  the  Old  Tea- 
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lament;  —  so  named  because  it  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  numbering  of  the  people. 

NOmb'-FIsh  (nani'fish),  n.  The  torpedo.   Perry. 

NOm'BLEj^  (nQiii'blz),  n.  pi.  The  entrails  of  a 
deer  ;  nonibles.  i>ir  T.  Elyot. 

NOMB'Npss  (iiQm'ii?s),  n.  The  state  of  being 
numb ;  torjjor ;  insensibility.  Hhak. 

NU'MpR-A-BLR,  a.     [L.  numerabilis  \  It.  nume- 

rabUe ;  Sp.  numerahle,^    That  can  be  numbered 

or  counted.  Herbert. 

NU'MpR-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of, 

number ;  representing  number. 

J^mrral  letters,  the  seven  Roman  capitals,  I,  V,  X, 
I.,  C,  D,  M.—JVumeral  figuren,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9,0. 

8yn.  —  M'umeral  adjectives  ;  numeral  letters  ;  nw- 
merieai  ditl'erence. 

NU'MgR-AL,  n.  VL.  numeralis ;  numerus,  num- 
ber; \i.' uumeraie ;  Sp.  numeral;  Vr.  niinitral.] 

1.  A  character  used  to  express  a  number. 

2.  {Gram.)  A  word  denoting  a  number. 

NO'MgR-AL-hY,  ad.    According  to  number. 

NCiMgR-A-RY,  a.  Relating,  or  belonging,  to  a 
certain  nuniber.  Ayliffe. 

NU'MfR-ATE,  V.  n.  [L.  numero,  nnmeratus,  to 
number.]  To  reckon  ;  to  enumerate.  Lancaster. 

NU-MfR-A'TION.n.  [L.  numeratio ;  It.  nnmera- 
zione;  Sp.  numeracio}i ;  Fr.  niim^h-ation.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  art  of  numbering.       Locke. 

2.  {Arith.)  The  act  or  the  art  of  writing  or 
of  reading  numbers. 

49"  "  Tlie  term  is  almost  exclusively  applied  to 
the  art  of  readlrif:  niiinhers  vvritton  in  the  scale  of  tens, 
by  (lie  Arabic  method."     Davies  ^  Peek, 

NU'MgR-A-TQR,  n.  [L.]  1.  One  who  numbers ; 
a  numberer.  Johnson. 

2.  {Arith.)  That  term  of  a  fraction,  which  shows 
how  many  are  taken  of  the  parts  into  which  a 
unit  is  supposed  to  be  divided  ;  —  in  vulgar  frac- 
tions, the  number  above  the  line  ;  — in  decimals, 
the  number  at  the  right  hand  of  the  point. 

NU-Mf:R'|C,  a.    Numerical,     [r.]  Swift. 

NU-M6r'(-CAL,  a.  [It.  (Sr  Sp.  numerico,  from  L. 
Humerus,  number  ;  Fr.  nunK'Hque.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  denoting,  number.  Locke. 

2.  {Alyebra.)  Expressed  by  figures  or  num- 
bers ;  —  opposed  to  literal ;  as,  "  A  numerical  ex- 
pression ;  "Numerical  equations."  —  Noting 
the  value  of  a  quantity,  irrespective  of  its  sign ; 
—  opposed  to  a/t/ebraical;  thus,  "The  numeri- 
cal value  of  —  5  is  greater  than  that  of  —  3, 
but  its  algebraical  value  is  less."  Da.  §  P. 

Syn.  —  See  Numeral. 

NV-m£r'|-CAL-LY,  ad.    1.  In  numbers   or  fig- 
ures; as,  "  A  quantity  numerically  expressed." 
2.  With   respect    to    number;   as,   "  Things 
numerically  different."  lioyle, 

t  NU'MpR-TsT,  71.  One  who  deals  in  numbers. 
"The  doctrine  of  the  numcrists."  Browne. 

M-U'MK-RO,  n.     [It.  &  Fr.]     1.  Number. 

2.  {Com.)  The  fig\ire  or  mark  by  which  any 
one  of  a  number  of  things  is  distinguished ;  — 
abbreviated  to  No.  Crabb. 

tNU-MgR-oS'l-TV,  n.    [L.  7iumerositas.] 

L  The  state  of  being  numerous.         Browne. 

2.  Harmony  ;  numerous  flow.    "  The  Jiumer- 

osity  of  the  sentence  pleased  the  ear."        Parr. 

NU'MpR-ofJS,  a.  [L.  numeroaua  ;  numenta,  num- 
ber ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  numeroso.'\ 

1.  Consisting  of  a  great  number ;  being  many. 

Uueen  Elizabeth  wm  not  to  much  observed  for  having  s 
HumerouA.  u  a  wise  council.  Jiacon, 

2.  Consisting  of  poetic  numbers;  harmoni- 
ous ;  musical ;  melodious ;  flowing.        Dryden. 

Snch  prompt  eloquence 
t  lowed  from  their  lip«  in  prose  or  muiierouit  verse.  3fillim. 

Nl7'MpR-oOs-LY,  ad.  In,  or  with,  great  numbers. 

Nl)'MpR-OrS-NfiSS,   n.     1.   The   quality  or   the 
state  of  being  numerous,  or  many.         GlanriU. 
2.  The  quality  of  consisting  of  poetic  num- 
bers;    harmoniousness;    nnisicahiess.      "The 
numerousr^ss  of  his  verse."  Dryden. 

tfV'jMl.D^,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
family  ParoniW^r,  found  in  Africa,  including  the 
Ouinea  fowl  and  the  crested  pintado.  Eng.  Cyc. 


NU-M|?.MAT'|C,        )  a.    [It.  ^  Sp.  numitmati. 

Nl'-xMliJ-.MAT'l-C.Ar.,  >  co;  Fr.  miminmatiqtie.'] 
Pertaining  to  numismatics,  or  the  science  of 
coins  and  medals.  lUidiny.     P.  Cyc. 

NU-MliJ-MAT'|C8  [iiQ-mi7.-milt'jk».  K.  Sm.  R.  IVb. 
l^'r.    Itrande  ;  nv-iiil/.'1119-tlkM,  Ja.  Todd],  n.  pi, 

iL.  numi.snui,  nomisma,  a  coin,  from  (ir.  voftiafia  ; 
t.    if    ^P-   ntimismatica ;    l"'r.    numitmatiyue.] 
The  science  of  coins  and  medals.  Brande. 

NV-Ml§'MA-TlST,  n.  [Fr.  numiamatiste.]  One 
versed  in  numismatics.  Gent.  Mag. 

NV-Mlij-itA-TOL'Q-yjlHT,  n.  Numismatist.&Vnart. 

NV-Ml^MA-TOL'0-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  v6^i<r,ia,  a  coin, 
and  Xdyai,  a  discourse.]  The  science  of  coins 
and  medals ;  numismatics.  Gent.  Mag. 

NOm'MA-RY,  a.  [L.  nummariua;  nummua,  a 
coin.]     Relating  to  coin  or  money.     Arbuthnot. 

NtJM'Mli-LAR,  o.    Nummary,     [r.]        Johnson. 

NUM'MV-LA-RY,  a.  [L.  nummtilarius.]  Relat- 
ing to  money ';  nummary ;  pecuniary.     P.  Cyc. 

^IOM'M^^LITE,  n.  [L.  nummus,  a  coin,  and  Gr. 
hOoi,  a  stone.]  (Pal.)  An  extinct  foraminifer- 
ous  plant,  resembling  a  small  coin  in  shape, 
found  chiefly  in  the  chalk  formation.  Lyell, 

NtJM-MU-LlT'lC,  a.  Pertaining  to  nuramulites  ; 
containing  nummulites.  '  Lyell. 

NUMPS,  n.  [Perhaps  from  numb.  Richardson."]  A 
weak,  silly,  stupid  person.  [Low,]    Bp.  Parker. 
NOM'SKOlL,  n.    [numb  and  skull.] 

1.  A  dullard  ;  a  dunce  ;  a  dolt ;  a  blockhead; 
a  simpleton  ;  a  driveller ;  an  idiot.     Arbuthrwt. 

2.  The  head,  in  burlesque.  Prior. 

NfTM'SKtJLLED  (-skuld),  a.  Dull;  stupid;  dolt- 
ish ;  brainless ;  witless ;  idiotic.  Swi/t. 

nOn,  n.  [A.  S.  nun,  nunne ;  Dut.  non  ;  Old  Ger. 
nunne  ;  Ger.  nonne  ;  Dan.  nonne ;  Sw.  nunna. 
—  Mid.  L.  nonna,  nonnana,  mmnanis  \  Fr.twn- 
nain,  nonne  ;  Provencal  nona.  — Vossius  consid- 
ers it  an  Egyptian  word,  derived  from  the  He- 
brew, signifying  a  virgin  ;  others  refer  it  to  It. 
nonno,  a  grandfather,  nmma,  a  grandmother, — 
applied  by  way  of  honorably  distinguishing  the 
religious  as_/rt<Aers  and  mothers;  others,  again, 
think  that  it  is  moni,  i.  e.  L.  monachi,  monks, 
by  the  change  of  m  into  n.  Todd  says,  "  The 
L.  nonna  first  denoted  a  penitent  woman,  then 
a  religious."]  Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  a 
woman  who,  under  a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity, 
devotes  herself  to  a  religious  life  in  a  convent. 

NON,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  blue  titmouse,  which  has 
a  white  line  surrounding  the  head ;  Parus  cte- 
ruleus :  —  a  kind  of  pigeon,  having  a  white 
hood  ;  Columba  vestalis.  Eng.  Cyc. 

fVhite  nun,  a  nun  who  wears  a  %vhite  veil:  — 
(Ornith.)  an  aquatic  bird  hitvin;;  a  white,  tufted  crest ; 
the  smew  ;  JUersrus  albellus.  —  Black  nun,  a  nun  who 
wears  a  black  veil. 

NUN'-BUd"?  (-bby  or  bwfiy),  n.  A  buoy  tapering 
at  each  end.  Simmonds. 

NOn'CFIION  (nun'shun),  w.  A  slight  repast,  or 
food  eaten  about  noon,  or  between  meals ;  a 
luncheon  ;  —  also  written  7tuncheon,  nunfion, 
and  noonshun.  *—  See  Luncheon.  Browne. 

tNUN'Cl-ATE  (nan'8h?-at),  n.  [L,  nuncius.]  A 
messenger ;  a  mmcio.     [u.]  Hoole. 

tNfJN'C|-A-TURE  (niin'8h?-?i-tur),  n.  [Fr.  twn- 
ciature.]     The  office  of  a  nuncio.        Clarendon. 

nCn'CI-6  (nOn'sh^-S),  n. ;  pi.  mCn'ci-6?.  [L.  »i«n- 
cius;  It.  nunzio;  Sp.  jiMMrio;  Yt.  nonce.] 

1.  A  bearer  of  news  ;  a  messenger.    Browne. 

2.  The  pope's  ambassador  at  the  court  of  an 
emperor  or  king.  Brande. 

t  Nn\'cy-P.\TE,  r.  a.  [L.  nuneupo,  nunrtipatus.] 
To  name  or  declare  publicly  or  solemnly. /^fl»Toir'. 

t  NON-CV-PA'TIQ.N,  n.     Act  of  naming.  Chawer. 

NlJN-CU'PA-TlVE  [nun-ka'p»-tlv,  N.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K. ;  niin'ku-pS-tjv,  Sm.  IVr.],  a.  [It.  4r  Sp. 
nuncupatiro ;  Fr.  niincupatif.] 

1.  +  Nominal ;  existing  only  in  name  ;  not  real. 
"  The  nuncupative  duke's  .  .  .  victory.".      Ital'. 

2.  Publicly  or  solemnly  declaratory.  "That 
nunrupntire  title."  Fothcrby. 

3.  Verbally  pronounced  or  declared ;  not 
written  ;  as,  "  A  nuncujuUite  will."  | 


TeftAm*nU  are  divkl*<l  into  two  mhIj,  vrfttrn.  *n-i  rerhA 
or  Nimrxioi/iiri  .if  which  the  fitriiirr  !•  roniiiiillnl  to  writ 
inffs  the  Ultcr  iliproiU  nirn-ly  upon  oral  ct  tdruce.  briof  4e 
cUred  by  the  t.-«U«or  m  rxt.rmu.  befor*  ■  •ufficirnt  nunibei 
of  wllnrwm.  Mill  ancrward^  reduced  Ut  wrilinK.    BlarLMwitt 

Nl.f.N-cC'1'A.TQ.Hy,  a.     Nuncupative.  Swift. 

N0N'D|-\.AL,  a.  \h.  nundinalia  ;  nundintr,  mar- 
ket-day  or  fair  recurring  every  ninth  day.]  Per- 
taining to  a  market-day,  or  ninth  day.  Baitr*' 
JVuniUnal  leltfr,  amnng  (he  Romans,  one  of  the  flrw 
eiKht  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  were  rr|ieat«<1 
succc^ssively  from  the  first  to  iho  last  day  of  the  yea', 
in  such  a  manner  lh.it  one  of  them  always  ex|NreMM 
the  luarket-day,  which  rvturued  every  nimU  day. 

tNON'DJ-NA-RY,  rt.     Nundinal.  Bailey. 

tNON'D|-NATE,  r.  w.    [L.  nundinor,  nundinatta.) 

To  buy  and  sell,  as  at  fairs.  Cockernm. 

tNfJN-DI-NA'Tig.N,  ft.  [L.  nundituUio.]  Traffic, 
as  at  fairs  and  markets.  BramhalL 

NCng,  n.  A  large  package  or  bale,  generally  ap- 
plied to  cloves.  Simmondt. 

NOn'NPR-Y,  n.  [Vr.nonnerie;  m>nne,  a  nun.]  A 
bouse  or  convent  of  nuns.  Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Abbey. 

t  NtJN'NISH,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  nun.  /.  Fox, 

t  NCN'NIdll-NfiSS,  M.  State  of  being  a  nun./.Fox. 

t  nCp,  n.    A  fool.  Old  Play. 

NU'PHAR,  n.  [Arab,  nanfar.]  (Bat.)  A  genus  of 
elegant  aouatic  plants,  including  the  yellow  wa- 
ter-lily {Nuphar  ItUea),  common  in  Europe  and 
America.  Eng.  Cyc. 

fNfrP'SQN,  n.    A  fool ;  a  simpleton.    B,  Jonaon. 

NOp'TIAL  (-shfl),  a.  [L.  nuptialia  ;  nuptite,  nup- 
tials ;  nubo,  nuptua,  to  cover,  to  veil,  to  marry, 
as  the  woman,  —  because  the  head  of  the  briae 
was  covered  with  a  veil;  It.  nu:.iale;  Sp.  nupci' 
al ;  Fr.  nuptial.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  marriage ; 
used  or  done  in  marriage ;  constituting  marriage. 

Here,  in  close  recess. 
With  floweri.  gsriandt,  and  aweet-nnellinc  herbs, 
E*I>ouiie<l  Kve  decked  firnt  her  nu/t/m/  lied; 
And  heavenly  quires  the  hymenean  sung. 


Confirm  that  aroitr 
With  mtptinl  knot. 


MUtom. 
Skak. 


NCp'TIAL?  (-gh»l7.),  n.  pi.  The  ceremony  or  rites 
of  marriage  ;  marriage  ;  wedding. 

Fired  with  di^idain  for  Turnus  di«|>os«essed. 

And  the  new  uu/'tiaU  of  tlie  Tnyan  guesC        Drptlem. 

Syn. —  See  Marriage. 
NUR'LY,  o.    Knurly.  —  See  Knvrlt.  Judd. 

NiJRSE,  n.     [A.  S.  norice.  —  L.  nuirir ;  nutria,  to 

nourish ;    Fr.   npurrice.  —  Old    Eng.    nouriee, 

nource,  nourse,  norase,  norae.] 

1.  One  who  nourishes  or  supplies  with  nour- 
ishment,—  especially  a  woman  who  suckles  in- 
fants, or  who  has  the  care  of  an  infant  or  of  s 
sick  person. 

Shall  I  go  and  call  to  thee  a  nnrt  of  the  Heltrew  women, 
that  she  nwy  nurse  the  child  for  thee?  Ej.  ii.  7. 

I  will  attend  my  husband,  be  hit  nurm,  diet  hi*  sickneat, 
fbr  It  is  my  office.  Skak. 

2.  One  who  rears,  brings  up,  or  nurtures, 
trains,  educates,  or  protects. 

Rome,  the  niirae  of  judfrmenL  f3>at. 

3.  An  old  woman,  in  contempt.     Blackmore. 

4.  The  state  of  being  nursed. 

Can  wedlock  know  *«  (treat  a  curs* 

As  putting  husbands  out  to  ttyrtri  Ckartlamd, 

NURSE,  r.O.    [1.  NtRSKD;  />p.  NVRSIXO,  NIR.SKH.} 

1.  To  nourish  ;  to  supnlv  with  nourishment ; 
to  give  or  afford  retiuirea  food,  care,  attention, 
&c. ;  to  take  care  or  or  tend  as  an  infant  or  a 
sick  person. 

Sons  wont  In  nitrsr  their  (kthers  In  old  *tK: 

Thou,  iu  old  a^,  caivst  how  to  unrtt  thjr  son.    MiHom, 

2.  To  suckle  ;  to  feed  at  the  breast ;  as,  "  The 
mother  could  not  nurae  her  child." 

3.  To  rear,  nurture,  or  bring  up. 

Wc  were  uurreii  upon  the  selfsame  hill.  MUlo^ 

4.  To  encourage  ;  to  promote  ;  to  foster. 

What  is  strength  but  an  effect  of  youth,  which,  if  tiRM 
nnrte,  how  can  It  ever  ct—tl  I>arif», 

NURSE'-CHtLn,  n.    A  nursling,    [r.]       Z>nnk». 

NOR.'iE'-MAin,  n.     A  maid-servant  who  has  the 
care  of  young  children.  Clarke, 

NURSE '-NAME,  w.     A  nickname.  Camden. 

NOrsE'-PONO,  n.    A  pond  for  feeding  fish.    "A 
nurse-pond,  or  feeding-pond."  Waiton. 
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Ni)RS'5R,  n.   One  who  nurses  or  promotes.  Shak. 
NtlRS'gR-Y.w.   1.  fThe  act  ofnursing;  a  nursing. 

I  loved  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  ray  rest 

On  her  kind  nurseri/.  bnoA:. 

2.  t  One  that  is  nursed  ;  a  nursling.     Fuller. 

3.  A  place  or  room  where  young  children  are 
taken  care  of  or  brought  up. 

Public  imrneries,  where  all  parents  are  obliged  to  send  their 
infants  to  be  educated.  iiici/t. 

4.  A  place  for  propagating  plants, — particu- 
larly, a  place  for  propagating  trees  or  shrubs 
for  transplantation.  Milton.     Bacon. 

5.  The  place  where  any  thing  is  fostered  or 
promoted.  "  Fair  Padua,  nurseri/  of  arts."  Shak. 

6.  That  which  forms  or  educates,  as  a  busi- 
ness, employment,  or  way  of  life.  Shak. 

This  keeping  of  cows  is  of  itself  a  very  idle  life,  and  a  fit 

uuraery  for  a  thief.  Spenser. 

It  [fishing]  forms  a  nursery  for  seamen.        Fisher  Ames. 

NiJRS'gR-Y-MAN,  n.  A  man  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  nursery.  Loudon. 

NiJRS'lNG,  M.    Act  of  one  who  nurses.  Ash. 

NURS'L|NG,  n.  [From  noursle,  or  nurse.]  One 
that  is  nursed  ;  an  infant ;  a  fondling.   Dryden. 

NiJRS'TLE  (nUrs'sl),  V.  a.  To  bring  up  ;  to  nour- 
sle j  to  nuzzle.  — See  NizzLK.  Clarke. 

NURT'URE  (iiiirt'y'ir).  »•  L^r-  nourriture;  nour- 
rir,  to  nourish. -^  See  Nourish.] 

1.  Nourishment,  care,  attention  required  by 
a  child.  Spenser. 

2.  A  rearing  or  bringing  up;  moral  or  in- 
tellectual training  ;  education  ;  discipline, 

Bring  them  [young  children]  up  in  the  nurtwe  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord.  Eph.  vi.  4. 

NURT'IRE  (niirt'yur),  V.  a.  [t.  Nl'IlTrRED  ;  pp. 
NUUtVring,  nuktured.]  lo  rear  or  bring  up  ; 
to  educate  ;  to  nourish  ;  to  cherish.       Bentley. 

He  was  mtrtured  where  he  bad  been  bora  in  his  first  ru- 
diments. WoUon. 

NUS'TLE  (nus'sl),  v.  a.    To  nuzzle.      Ainsworth. 
NUT,  n.    [A.  S.  hnui  ;  Dut.  noot ;  Old  Ger.  nutz ; 

Ger.  nusz ;   Dan.  nod ;     Sw.  n:)t.  —  L.  nux  ;  It. 

twee ;  Sp.  miez ;  Fr.  noix.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  con- 
sisting of  a  hard  shell  enclosing  a  kernel.  Gray. 

2.  {Mech.)  A  piece  of  iron  or  wood  contain- 
ing an  internal  or  female  screw,  principally  used 
for  fastening  parts  together,  by  being  screwed 
on  the  end  of  a  shaft,  rod,  or  bolt.  Francis. 

3.  {yaid.)  A  projection  on  the  side  of  the 
shaft  of  an  anchor  for  securing  the  stock.  Dana. 

^'^JT,  V.  n.  [i.  NUTTED  ;  pp.  nutting,  nutted  J 
To  gather  nuts.  A.  Wood, 

NC'TANT,  n.  (Bot.)  Having  the  apex  bent  over ; 
nodcling.  Wright. 

Nl'-TA'TIOiV,  n.  [L.  nutatio,  a  nodding ;  nuto, 
nutatus,  to  uod.l 

1.  Act  of  nodding.  Pope. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  small  and  slow  gyratory  mo- 
tion of  the  earth's  axis,  producing  a  periodical 
fluctuation  of  the  apparent  obliquity  of  the  eclip- 
tic, and  of  the  velocity  of  the  regression  of  the 
equinoctial  points.  Herschel. 

NUT  -BREAK-^R,  n.    {Omith.)  The  nuthatch. 

NUT  -BRO\Vn,  a.  Brown  like  a  nut  kept  long. 
"  The  spicy  nut-brown  ale."  Milton. 

N0T'-CRACK-?R,  n.  ;    pi.  NUT-CRACKERS. 

1.  An  instrument  for  cracking  nuts.  Addison. 

2.  {Onnith.)  An  inses- 
sorial  bird  of  Central 
Europe,  rarely  seen  in 
England,  generally  in- 
cluded in  the  crow  fami- 
ly, which  feeds  on  insects, 
berries,  and  nuts,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  it  is  said  to  Nut-cr«cker 

.      crack  in  much    the   S&me   (.^'"eifraga  cari/ocatactes). 

way  as  the  nuthatch ;  Nudfraya  Caryocatactes. 

Yarrell. 
SfjT'GALL,  n.  An  excrescence  produced  on 
the  leaf-stalks  and  leaves  of  certain  species  of 
oak,  especially  of  the  Quercus  infcctoria  of  Asia 
Minor,  by  the  puncture  of  a  small  insect,  called 
cynips,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  tannic  acid  and 
gallic  acid.  Ure.     Gray. 

NOt'HATCH,  n.  (^Omith.)  A  shy,  solitary,  Euro- 
pean scansorial  bird  of  the  genus  Sitta,  which 


feeds  on  insects,  berries,  and  nuts,  the  latter  of 
which  it  cracks  by  fixing  them  in  a  chink,  and 
striking  them  with  the  bill ;  —  also  called  nut- 
breaker,  nutjobber,  and  nutpecker.  F.  Cyc. 

NUT'HOOK  (-huk),  n,     1.  A  pole  with  a  hook  at 

the  end,  to  pull  down  boughs  for  gathering  nuts. 

2.  A  cant  term  for  a  pilferer.  Shak. 

NUT'JOB-BfR,  n.  {Omith.)  The  nuthatch.  P.  Cyc. 
NUT'n;T,n.  A  little  nut;  stone  of  a  drupe.  G/-ay- 
nCt'MEG,  n.  [It.  noce  moscada ;  noce,  a  nut, 
and  moscada,  musk  ;  Sp.  nuez  moscada ;  Fr. 
noix  muaqiiette,  noix  muscade.  —  Old'Eng.  note- 
muge.]  The  kernel  or  seed  of  Myristica  mos- 
chata,  a  tree  native  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  es- 
pecially of  Banda,  but  cultivated  in  Java,  Su- 
matra, and  elsewhere  in  the  East,  and  lately  in 
Cayenne  and  some  of  the  West  India  islands. 

4gg-The  fruit  is  an  ovoid  drupe  of  the  size  of  a 
peach,  and,  when  ripe,  the  fleshy  part  separates  into 
two  valves,  exposing  the  kernel  surrounded  by  a  tougli, 
lacerated  aril,  known  in  commerce  as  mace.  The 
nutmeg  is  highly  aromatic,  and  is  much  used  in  cook- 
ery.   P.  Cyc.     Ure. 

NUT'MEGGED    (niit'mggd),   a.      Containing,    or 

spiced,  with  nutmeg.  Warton. 

NUT'PECK-5R,  n.  {Omith.)  The  nuthatch.P. Cyc. 

NU'TRI-A,  n.  [Sp.  nutria,  lutrio,  an  otter,  from 
Gr.  hv^pti ;  fv,  in,  and  Bi5wp,  water  ;  L.  hitra ;  It. 
§  Port,  loutra  ;  Fr.  loutre.  Diez.l  The  commer- 
cial name  of  the  skins  of  the  Alyopotamus  Bo- 
nariensis,  or  coypou,  an  aquatic,  rodent  animal, 
resembling  the  beaver,  but  smaller.  The  fur  is 
largely  used  in  the  hat  manufacture.      Brande. 

tNU-TR|-CA'TION,  n.  [li.nutricatio,  a  suckling.] 
Manner  of  feeding  or  ot  being  fed.        Browne. 

NU'TRJ-ENT,  a.  [L.  nutrio,  mitriens,  to  nourish.] 
Affording  nourishment ;  nourishing.       Brande. 

NU'TRI-MENT,  n.  [L.  nutrimentum  ;  nutrio,  to 
nourish  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  nutrimento  ;  Fr.  mttriment.] 
That  which  nourishes  ;  food,  or  that  part  of 
food,  which  promotes  the  growth  of  organized 
bodies;  nutritive  matter  ;  aliment. 

Plants  absorb  their  nutriment  from  the  air  and  from  the 
soil:  they  assimilate  inorganic  as  well  as  organic  matter;  they 
become  the  food  of  the  graminivorous  tribes,  and  from  these 
man  derives  the  great  bulk  of  his  animal  food.  lirande. 

NU-TRl-MfiNT'.\L,  a.  Having  nutriment ;  nutri- 
tious ;  nourishing ;  alimental.  Arbuthnot. 

NU-TRI"TION  (ny-trish'un),  n.  [Low  L.  nutritio  ; 
it.  nutrizione  ;  Sp.  nuirieion  ;  Fr.  nutrition.'] 

1.  The  act  of  nourishing;  the  process  by 
which  organized  bodies  convert  into  substances 
like  their  own  the  nutritive  matter  in  their  food. 

;Kg=-  The  word  is  sometimes  used  to  embrace  the 
whole  series  of  operations  by  which  are  effected  the 
processes  of  composition  and  decomposition  in  organ- 
ized bodies,  comprehending  digestion,  absorption,  res- 
piration, circulation,  and  assimilation.    Dunglison. 

The  material  of  nutrition  is,  in  animals,  obtained  from  the 


not  by  the  power  of  the  blood-vessels,  . . .  but  by  the  cells 
and  tlic  structures  analogous  to  them,  which  convert  the 
common  nutritive  matter  drawn  from  the  blood  into  their 
own  proper  tissue.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  That  which  nourishes;  nutriment;  ali- 
ment ;  support. 

Fixed  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot, 

To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot.  Pope. 

NU-TRI"TIOUS  (nu-trlsh'us),  a.  [L.  nutritius ; 
milnx,  nutricis,  a  nurse.]  That  nourishes ; 
having  or  containing  nutritive  matter  t  nourish- 
ing ;  alimental ;  as,  "  Nutritious  food." 

NU-TRI'TIOUS-LY,  ad.    Nourishingly.     Wright. 

NU-TRt"TlOlTS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  beiiig 
nutritious.  Dr.  Ed.  Jarvis. 

NU'TRJ-TIVE,  a.     \li.  nutritivo  ;  ¥r.  mitritif] 

1.  Nourishing  ;  that  promotes  the  growth  and 
supplies  the  waste  of  organized  bodies. 

Upon  an  average,  the  nutritive  matter  in  a  pound  of  [raw] 
meat  is  not  more  than  four  ounces. . . .  The  nutritive  matter 
of  wheat  is  chiefly  starch  and  gluten. ...  In  the  esculent 
roots,  such  as  carrots,  &c.,  but  especially  turnips,  sugar  is  the 
leading  nutritive  matter.  Bramle. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  concerned  in,  nutri- 
tion.    "  The  nutritive  functions."      Dunglison. 

NU'TRJ-TlVE-LY,  ad.     Nourishingly.        Wright. 

fNU'TRl-TURE,  n.    Nutrition.  Harvey. 

NUT'SHELL,  n.     1.  The  shell  of  a  nut. 

2.  Something  of  little  value.         L'Estrange. 


NCT'TAL-LITE,  n.  {Min.)  An  anhydrous  silicate 
of  alumina  and  lime,  occurring  in  prismatic, 
bluish-gray  crystals,  at  Bolton,  Mass.,  and  in 
other  localities  ;  common  scapoHte  ;  —  so  named 
from  Thomas  Nuttall.  Dana. 

NUT'TJNG,  w.  The  act  of  gatherin  ynuts.  Browne. 

NUT'-TREE,  n.     A  tree  that  bears  nuts. 

J\rtJX-VdM'I-C4,  n.  [L.,  noisome  nut.]  The  seed 
of  a  tree  of  the  genus  Strychnos,  growing  in  the 
East  Indies.  It  yields  strychnia  and  brucia, 
and  is  a  very  virulent  poison.     Gray.     Brande. 

NUZ'ZLE  (-zl),  V.  a.  [^Skinner  thinks  it  a  corrup- 
tion of  nestle.  —  Todd  says,  "This  word,  in  its 
original  signification,  seems  corrupted  from 
noursle  ;  but  when  its  original  meaning  was  for- 
gotten, writers  supposed  it  to  come  from  nozzle, 
or  nose,  and  in  that  sense  used  it."  —  Richardson 
says,  "  The  application  of  the  verbs  to  nestk,  to 
nurstle,  and  to  mizzle,  border  so  close  upon  each 
other,  that  it  is  difficult,  in  some  instances,  to 
discriminate  the  source  of  corruption.  An  in- 
fant may  be  said  to  nestle,  to  nurstle,  or  to  nuzzle 
in  the  breast  or  bosom  of  its  nurse  or  mother." 
—  Smart  observes,  "There  is  often  a  mingled 
sense  in  using  this  word,  which  the  notions  de- 
rived from  the  several  sources  unite  to  form."] 

\i.  NUZZLED  ;  pp.  NUZZLING,  NUZZLED.] 

1.  To  nurse  or  bring  up  ;  to  nurstle.    Sidney. 

2.  To  nestle  ;  to  house  as  in  a  nest.  Stafford. 

NIJZ'ZLE,  V.  n.  1.  To  hide  the  head,  as  a  child 
in  its  mother's  bosom  ;  to  nestle.  Swift. 

2.  To  go  with  the  nose  or  head  down  like  a 
hog.  "  Sir  Roger  . . .  nuzzled  along."  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  work  its  way  with  the  nozzle  or  nose. 
"  The  nuzzling  mole."  Spenser. 

4.  To  loiter.     [North  of  Eng.]  Wright. 
NYC'TA-LOPS,    n.        [Gr.    vi'/trdAwi^  ;     vt|,    win-di, 

night,  and  al>^,  the  eye;    L.  nyctalops.]     One 
arflicted  with  nyctalopy.  Coles. 

N'YC'TA-LO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  WKTaXdnrla  ;  vvkt6/.(jd4',  a 
nyctalops  ;  L.  nyctalopia,  and  nyctalopa  ;  Fr. 
nyctalopie.]  According  to  Galen,  Pliny,  Celsus, 
and  other  ancient  writers,  a  disease  of  the  eye, 
which  renders  the  patient  incapable  of  perceiv- 
ing objects  after  sunset:  —  according  to  Hip- 
pocrates and  most  modern  writers,  a  disease  of 
the  eye  in  which  the  patient  sees  better  by 
night  than  by  day.  Rees.     Dunglison. 

JVYC- Tl-Cb  'RAX,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  WKTiKdpai, ;  rt|, 
vvKTdi,  nightj  and  ico'p'(|,  a  raven.]  {Omith.)  A 
genus  of  grallatorial  or  wading  birds,  belonging 
to  the  family  Ardeida ;    night-heron.      Yarrell. 

NYE,  n.    A  brood,  as  of  pheasants.  Johnson. 

NlfL-GHAU'      (nll- 

gaw'),  n.   {Zoiil.) 

A  large  and  mag- 
nificent    animal 

of  the  antelope  family, 

inhabiting  the  forests 

of  India,  having  ears 

long,       broad,       and 

rounded  like  those  of 

the  ox,  the  neck  deep 

and  compressed   like 

that  of  the  horse,  and 

the  tail  broad,  covered 

with  hair  on  the  sides  Nylghau. 

and  at  the  root,  terminated  by  a  long,  black  tuft, 

and  descending  to  the  houghs  ;  Portax  tragoca- 

melus  ;  —  sometimes  written  nilghau.  Eng.  Cyc. 
NYMPH  (nlinf),  n.     [Gr.  vbn^tj ;  L.  nympha  ;  It.  & 

Sp.  ninfa  ;  Fr.  nymphe.] 

1.  {Myth.)  One  of  the  beautiful  female  deities 
with  which  the  Greeks  peopled  all  the  regions 
of  earth  and  water  ;  as,  the  mountain-nymphs, 
or  Oreades ;  the  dale-nymphs,  or  Napeee ;  the 
water-nymphs,  or  Naiades  ;  the  wood-nymphs, 
or  Dryades,  &c.  The  sea-nymphs  were  called 
Oceatiides  and  Nereides. 

2.  {Poetry.)  A  young  lady.  Shak. 

3.  {Ent.)  The  pupa  ;  nympha.  Bratide. 

JirfJU'PHji,  n.;  pi.  NYMPHS.  {Ent.)  Aii  insect 
in  the  second  stage  of  metamorphosis ;  the 
pupa,  chrysalis,  or  aurelia.  Crabb. 

JfYM-PH.m  '4,  n.  [L.  nympha,  a  nymph.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  including  the  white 
water-lily  of  this  country,  and  the  sacred  lotus 
of  the  Egyptians.  Gray. 
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NYMPHAL 

fN^M'PHAL,  n.  An  eclogue  consisting  of,  or 
relating  to,  nymphs.  Drayton. 

t  Ni^M'I'MAL,  a.    Relating  to  a  nymph.  Phillips. 

NN"'.M-IMIE'AN,  a  [Gr.  vu/j0«?o{.]  Sacred  to  the 
nymphs.     "  Cool  nymphean  grots."  Dyer. 

fN^MPUpT,  M.     A  little  nymph.  Drayton. 

NVM-I'IIIp'A-RoOs,  o.  [L.  nympha,  a  nymph, 
and  pario,  to  bring  fortn.]  (^EiU.)  Proaiicing 
uyraphee.  Kirby. 
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NtMPH'ISH,  a.    Relating  to  nymphs.     Drayton. 

Nf  MPH'— LIKK,  «.     As  of  a  nymph  ;  rescmhling 

a  nymph.     "  Nympli-likv  step."  Warton. 

A  thourand  nymii/i-Me  and  eniunoured  gneet.       Milton. 

Nt^MPII'LY,  a.     Nymph-like.  Johnson. 

NVM-PIIO-LKP'Sy,  n.     [Gr.  w/i^jliri^./n  ;  ft/i^i?,  a 
nymph,  and   kaftjiuvut,  Xij^oiiai,  to  take.]     The 
state  of  being  caught  by  the  nymphs  ;  ecstasy. 
The  nympliuteyty  of  lotue  food  dcipair.  Jtifnm. 


OBDURATE 

NjM-PIip-MA  NI-A,  /  «.   rOr.rt;.«,.a  bride.  .n<j 

NVM'Pliy-MANV.     S  ^a,fa,  madness;  Fr.  nym, 

plioii>'inie.\     (Sled.)  A  diwdse   in   females,  at 

tended  with  uncontrollable  and  insatiable  desire 

of  sexual  intercourse.  UmiyUion, 

tNlfiJ,  or  Nlij.    [ne  and  i*.]     Not  Ih  ;  none  is. 

Tliou  liDdett  fault  whrre  mg*  to  be  found.  S/iaittr 

NV^H'HA,  n.  [The  name  of  a  nymph.  Linntnu.') 
(IM.)  A  genus  of  North  American  trees;  ta 
pelo ;  pepperidgc ;  soar  gum-tree.  Groyi 


o. 


0(8),  the  fourth  vowel,  and  the  fifteenth  letter 
ot  the  alphabet,  htis  various  sounds,  as  in 
note,  not,  more,  nor,  come.  —  Before  Irish  names, 
it  signifies  son,  equivalent  to  Fitz  in  England, 
and  Mac  in  Scotland.  Among  the  ancients  it 
was  used  as  a  n\imeral  for  11,  and  with  a  d  ish 
over  it  (  6  )  for  11.00  ),  and,  in  music,  as  the  sign 
of  triple  time,  from  the  idea  that  the  ternary,  or 
number  three,  being  the  most  perfect  ol  all 
numbers,  would  be  best  expressed  by  a  circle, 
the  most  perfect  of  all  figures. 

O,  interj.  It  is  used  to  denote  a  calling  to,  or  ex- 
clamation ; —  also  expressive  of  a  wish,  emo- 
tion, or  earnestness. 

Hear,  O  heavens, and  give  ear,  O  earthl  ha.  i.  2. 

49-  O  anil  oh  are  often  used  indiscriminately  ;  but 
ok  is  exprc:«sive  of  a  wish,  pain,  sorrow,  lamentation, 
or  aiLxiety. 

Oh  that  I  were  a*  in  months  past.  Job  xxix,  2. 

O  liappy  peasant!    Oh  unhappy  bard  I  Cowjier. 

t),  n.  Something  shaped  like  an  O ;  a  circle  or 
oval.     "  Within  this  wooden  O."  Shak. 

t  OAD  (6d),  n.  A  plant  used  in  dyeing ;  woad.  — 
See  Wo.vD.]  B.  Jonson. 

OAF  (50,  M.     [A  corruption  of  elf.  —  See  Elf.1 

1.  A  changeling ;  a  foolish  child  left  by  the 
fairies  in  place  of  one  more  witty  or  bright. 
"  The  fairy  left  this  oaf."  Drayton. 

2.  A  dolt ;  a  fool ;  a  blockhead.    Beau.  \  Fl. 

OAF'ISH  (arjsh),  a.  Stupid  ;  dull ;  doltish  ;  fool- 
ish; silly;  idiotic,     [it.]  Bailey. 

OAF'ISH-NKSS  (orjsh-nSs),  n.  Stupidity;  dul- 
ness ;  foolishness;  idiocy,     [r.]  Bailey. 

OAK  (6k),  n.  [A.  S.  ac,  <pc  ;  Dut.  eik,  eikboom  ; 
Ger.  eiche,  eichh^um;  Dan.  egetrcej]  {Bot.) 
The  common  name  of  the  well-known  forest- 
trees  of  the  genus  Qnercna,  of  which  there  are 
many  species,  some  of  them  valuable  for  the 
tannin  afforded  by  their  bark,  and  most  of  them 
valuable  for  timber. 

0  AK'— AP-PLE  (5Ic'ap-pl),  n.  A  spongy  excrescence 
on  the  leaves  or  tender  branches  of  the  oak, 
produced  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect.    Bacon. 

OAK'-BARK,  n.  The  bark  of  the  oak-tree,  much 
used  in  tanning.  Booth. 

6AK'-CLEAV-ING,  a.    Cleaving  oaks.  Shak. 

OaK'EN  (6'kn),  «.      1.  Made,  or   consisting   of, 

oak.  "  A  good  tough  oakun  cudgel."  Arbnthnot. 

2.  Obtained  from  oak.     "  An  oaken  garland 

to  be  worn  on  festivals."  Addison. 

OAK'E.\-pT.N,  ».     A  sort  of  hard  apple.  Mortimer. 

OAK-fiVpR-GREEN,    n.      (Bot.)  Kvcrgreen  oak 

of  the  south  of  Europe  ;   Querctts  ilex.     Miller. 

6aK'L|NG,  n.     A  young  oak.  Evelyn. 

AAK'-PA-PgR,  n.  Paper-hangings  stninod  like 
""''•  Simnwiidx. 

OAK'IIM  (6'kiim),M.  [\.^.a'cnnhn,(Fcum'm, tow.'] 
Loose  hemp  obtained  bv  untwistinK  old  ropes ; 
used  when  mingled  with  pitch,  for  calking  and 
other  purposes.  lialeiyh. 

OAK' Y  i6'k9),  o.  Like  oak  ;  hard  as  oak.  Bp.  Hull. 

OAR  (6r),  n.     [A.  S.  ar;  Dan.  aare;   Sw.  hra; 


Icel.  aar.  —  Perhaps  from  A.  S.  erian,  to 
plough.  Richardson.]  A  sort  of  long  pole, 
or  a  piece  of  timber  with  a  broad,  flat  end  or 
blade,  by  which  boats  are  rowed. 

Tu  boat  the  oars,  (JVrttt^)  to  cease  rowing  and  lay 
the  oars  in  the  hoal.  —  I'u  feather  the  oars,  to  place  tlie 
blades  in  a  horizontal  [Mjsitiun,  bo  that  tliey  shall  not 
hold  the  wind.  —  7'o  ahi/i  the  oar.i,  10  place  them  in 
the  row-locks  ready  for  rowinj;.  — 7'o  itHnhi/)  the  oam, 
to  heave  them  out  of  the  row -locks.  Mar.  Diet. 

OAR  (Or),  V.  n.  [t.  OARED  ;  pp.  oarino,  oared.] 
To  impel  a  boat  or  vessel  with  an  oar ;  to  row. 
"  He  .  .  ,  oared  with  laboring  arms."  Pope. 

OAR  (6r),  V.  a.    To  impel  by  rowing.  Shak. 

OAR'-FOOT-^D  (6r'fttt-?d),  a.  Having  feet  used 
as  oars.  Burnet. 

0AR§'MAN  (arz'mSn),  n. ;  pi.  oar?'mEn.  One  who 
manages  oars ;  one  who  rows.  M.  Noah. 

OAR'Y  (or'e),  a.  Having  the  form  or  the  use  of 
oars.     "  With  oary  feet."  Milton. 

d'j1-S/s  r6'9-sls,  Sm.  O.  P.  Cyc.  Andreics,  Lev- 
erett,  Lempriere  ;  o-a'sis,  Wm.  Smith,  Butler, 
Brande],  n. ;  pi.  O'jL-nRif.  [Gr. 6aati  ,  L.  oasis. — 
Cop.  ouah ;  Arab,  tcnh.]  A  fertile  spot  surround- 
ed by  an  arid  desert;  —  a  term  originally  appro- 
priated to  a  place  in  the  western  part  of  Egypt, 
but  now  generally  applied  to  those  fertile  spots 
watered  by  springs  and  covered  with  verdure, 
which  are  scattered  about  the  great  sandy  des- 
erts of  Africa. 

Fezzan  may  be  considered  as  a  great  o<ut«  of  the  Sahara. 

1'.  Cue. 

OAST  (53t),  n.  [Perhaps  L.  uro,  ustus,  to  bum. 
Todif^  A  kiln  for  drying  hops,  which  is  heated 
by  flues.  Mortimer 

OAT,  n. ;  pi.  OATS.     [A.  S.  ata,  ate ;  Frs.  oat.] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  popular  name  of  the  genus  ^re- 
na,  of  which  the  common  oat  (Arena  satira)  is 
the  species  most  generally  cultivated  ;  —  the 
coarse  grain  of  the  Arena  sativa,  used  chieflv  as 
food  for  horses.  J^ng.  f'yr. 

49>  It  is  rarely  used  m  the  sinirular  number,  except 
in  composition  ;  as,  ooZ-straw.  —  See  Oats. 

2.  t  A  pipe  of  an  oaten  straw. 

But  now  my  oat  proceeds.  MtUon. 

OAT'CAKE,  n.    Cake  made  of  the  meal  of  oats. 
OAT'E.V  (5'tn),  a.    Made  of  oats. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws.  Shal. 

OATH  (8th),  «. ;  pi.  oath?.  [Goth,  aiths:  A.  S. 
afh  ;  Dut.  it  Dan.  eed  ;  Ger.  eid ;  Sw.  ed.]  An 
affirmation,  declaration,  or  promise,  made  by 
callinjf  on  God  to  witness  what  is  said,  with  an 
invoking  of  his  veneeance,  or  a  renunciation  of 
his  favor,  in  case  of  falsehood. 

Let  him  ne'er  see  joy  that  breaks  that  oath.  Shot. 

OATn'A-BLE.  a.     Fit  to  be  sworn,     [r.]     Shak. 

OATH'-BKEAK-ING,  n.  Perjury;  the  violation 
of  an  oath.  Shak. 

6AT'-MAlT,  n.     Malt  made  of  oats.    Mortimer. 

«>AT'MEAL  (St'mCl)  fst'mei,  .S.  P.  E.  Jn.  K.  Sm. 
If'r.;  St'mSl  or  &i'mel,  H'. ;  Bt'niel,  Xtirr.i],  n. 

1.  Meal  made  from  oats.  Arbnthnot. 

2.  (Bot.)  Panic-grass ;  Panicum.  Ainswotih. 


6AT8  (ots),  n. /J?.  [SeeOATj  The  seeda  of  sey- 
eral  species  of  .4rc««.  The  seeds  of  Aretia 
satira,  the  common  out,  are  extensively  used  as 
food  for  horses,  and  also  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  Eng.  for  bread  and  porridge. Simmotids. 

6AT'_THl8-TLE  (-thls-sl),  n.  A  plant.  Ainsu>orth. 

6b,  a  Latin  preposition,  used  in  composition,  and 
signifying  in  the  may,  against,  out ;  as,  oAject, 
to  cast  tn  the  tcay,  or  against ;  obsolete,  grown 
out  of  use.  It  is  often  merelv  intensive.  In 
the  formation  of  Latin  technical  terms  it  is  used 
to  indicate  that  a  thing  is  inverted  ;  as,  o66vate. 
inversely  ovate.  It  is  often  changed  into  oe,  o/^ 
before  the  letters  c  and  f,  respectively,  and  al- 
ways into  op,  before  p. 

♦•QB-AM'BI'-LATE,  v.n.  \l..  obambulo,  ohamhw 
latus.]    To  walk  about.  Cockeratn. 

tOB-AM-Bl'-LA'TION,  n.  [\..  ohambttlatio.]  The 
act  of  walking  about ;  ambulation.  Gayton. 

6B-BU-OJi'Tb,  a.  [It.]  (Mut.)  Noting  any 
part  or  any  instrument  in  a  piece  of  music 
which  cannot  be  omitted;  indispensable;  re- 
quired; as,  "Flute  obbligato"  :  — the  opposite 
of  ad  libitum.  U'(m%er. 

QB-CLA'VATE,  a.  [L.  oA,  inversely,  and  clara, 
a  club.]     (Bot.)  Inversely  clavate.'        Uenslow. 

OB-COM-PR£SSED'  (-pr6sr'),  a.  (Bot.)  Flattened 
the  opposite  of  the  usual  way.  Gray. 

QB-CON'|C,         )  a.      [L.  ob  and  conietu,  coni- 

pB-cON'l-CAL,  >  cal.J    (Bot.)  Conical  with  the 

apex  downward ;  inversely  conical.  Smart. 

pB-COR'DATE,  a.  [L.  ob,  inverselv,  and  cor,  cor- 
dis, the  heart.]  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  heart 
placed  inversely  ;  inversely  cordate.       Loudon. 

toB-DOR-Ml"TIQN,  n.  [L.  obdormio,  to  sleep 
soundly.]     Sound  or  continued  sleep.  Bp.  Ilall. 

QB-DL'("E',  r.  a.  [L.  obduco;  ob,  over,  and  duro, 
to  draw.]  To  draw  over  as  a  covering,  [r.]  Hale. 

tQB-Dt'CT',  r.  a.  [L.  obduco,  obductus.]  To  draw 
over  ;  to  obduce.  Brotcne. 

QB-nffC'TIQ.\,  n.  [L.  obductit.]  The  act  of  cov- 
ering ;  a  veiling,     [r.]  Cockeram. 

II  OB'Dy-BA-CV,  or  OB-DU'RA-CV  [Bb'dM-r»-«i?,  /. 
Sm.  k.  C\  O:  B.  IlV.  Hi. ;  ob-da'r»-»«.  .s.  /'.  Ja. 
K.  ;  Bh'jti-rf-8f  or  ob-da'rf-sf,  M'. ;  8b'dv-r»-sf  or 
ob-da'r9-8^,  F.],  n.  [See  Omdiratk.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  obdurate  ;  invincible  obstinacy  ;  in- 
flexible wickedness;  im|>enetrable  hardness  of 
heart ;  stubborn  impenitence.  "  The  absolute 
completion  of  sin  in  final  obdurney."  South, 

09-"  \V.  Johnston  and  Enlirk  arr  the  only  ortlioe- 
piKlK  who  adopt  ihc  lin<l  mode  of  acrt-ntinr  thin  word  ; 
wliil<>  l)r.  Johnson,  Dr.  AkIi,  Mr.  .'-Iirriitan,  I>r.  Krn- 
rick,  Biirlinn.-in,  PiTry,  and  IJarrla)  adopt  ilie  laat. 
Mr.  Srott  adoptN  Ixilli  hut  m'<-iiin  to  (ivo  the  Ultrr  lb* 
pn-fi-ri'ncp  by  pincine  it  fir»t.  The  arrrnliiation  ol 
Ihifi  word  niiiiil  tic  dclprniinrd  hv  that  of  vidwmu, 
from  which  it  is  derived.  It  ncrni«,  liowever,  to  fi>|. 
low  tilt*  example  of  nfciinsry,  pratnrmtf,  Ilc,  in  llirow- 
ing  the  Recent  on  the  Hrat  ayllable."     Haker. 

II  OB'nr-RATE,  or  QB-Or'RATE  [6h'dv-r»t,  Sm. 
n.  C  0.  B.  II7».  Hiil^y,  F.Hlirk,  Bets,  ob-<ia'- 
r»t.  .*<.  /'.  J.  E  A'.;  6b'j9-Fat  w  ob-dfl'rit,  IK.; 
8b'du-rii  or  ol>-<ia'rit,  F. ;  ob-du'rti,  Ja.],  a.   [L. 


m!eN,  sTR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6>f ;    bOlL,  bOr,  RCLE.--9,  9,  9,  |,  soft;  C,  G,  £,  |,  hard;   §  «m  « ;    $  <m  gz.  — TUIS,  tbis. 
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ocJuro,  obduratus,  to  harden  greatly ;  ob,  used 
iniensively,  and  duro,  to  harden.] 

1.  Hard  of  heart ;  inflexibly  obstinate  in  ill ; 
hardened  ;  impenitent ;  stubborn  ;  callous  ;  un- 
feeling; insensible. 

No  such  tliouglit  ever  strikes  his  marble,  obdwate  heart, 

but  it  presently  flies  off  and  rebounds  trora  it.  Houth. 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  oMurate  heart.        Cowper. 

2.  Harsh  ;  rugged ;  rough. 

They  joined  the  most  obdurate  consonants  without  one 
Intervening  vowel.  Hwi/t. 

Jt^B'  "  This  word  is  pronounced  with  tlie  accent  on 
the  second  syllable  by  Ur.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Elpliinston,  Mr. 
Barclay,  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Perry  ;  and  on  the  lirst  by 
Bailey,  Entick,  and  W.  Johnston.  Mr.  Scott  accents 
it  either  on  the  lirst  or  second,  but  seems  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  latter.  The  poets  are  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  penultimate  accent ;  and  when  the  usage 
of  poetry  does  not  contradict  any  plain  analogy  of 
prosaic  pronunciation,  it  certainly  has  a  respectable 
authority.  But  the  verb  to  indurate  is  a  word  of  ex- 
'(ctly  the  same  form,  and  has  the  same  derivation  ; 
and  yet  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Barclay,  and  Entick  place  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  ;  and  my  observation  fails 
me  if  there  is  not  a  strong  propensity  in  custom  to 
place  the  accent  on  tlio  first  syllable  of  the  word  in 
question.  This  propensity,  as  there  is  a  plain  analogy 
in  favor  of  it,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  indulged." 
H^alker. 

Syn.  —  See  Hard. 
II  tOB'DU-RATE,  v.  a.    To  harden;  to  make  ob- 
durate or  stubborn.  Barnes. 

II  OB'Dl'-R.ATE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  obdurate  manner; 
stubbornly  ;  inflexibly  ;  impenitently. 

||6b'DU-RATE-NKSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
obdurate;  stubbornness  ;  obduracy.  Hammond. 

t  OB-DU-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  obduratio.]  The  act 
of  making  obdurate ;  stubbornness.        Hooker. 

tQB-DURE',  V.  a.  [h.  obduro.'\  To  harden  ;  to 
render  inflexible  ;  to  make  obdurate.  Jip.  Hall. 

f  OB-DUR'gD-NfiSS,  w.     Obduracy.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  OB-DURE'NES8,  n.     Obduracy.  Bp.  Hall. 

O-BE'AH,  ti.  A  kind  of  witchcraft,  prevalent 
among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  from  Africa.  Wright. 

tO-BE'D!-BLR,  a.     Obedient.  Bp.  Hall. 

||0-BE'DI-ENCE  [o-be'de-ens,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sni.  C.  B. 
[Vr. ;  o-be'dyens,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  o-be'je-ens,  IF.],  n. 

tL.  obedientia ;  It.  ohedlenza  ;  Sp.  obediencia  ; 
■"r.  obf^dience.]  The  act  of  obeying,  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  obedient  ;  submission  to  authority  ; 
compliance  with  command  or  prohibition  ;  sub- 
missiveness :  — obsequiousness. 

To  prayer,  repentance,  and  o'vlience  due. 

Though  but  endeavored  wicli  sincere  intent. 

Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut,     ilillon. 

Passice  obedience,  unqualified  submission  or  obedi- 
ence to  authority,  however  unreasonable  or  unlawful 
the  commands  may  be. 

*y- "  The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  or  non- 
resistance,  was  strongly  professed  by  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  time  of  King  James  I."     Brands. 

Syp.. —  Obedience  is  used  in  a  good  sense;  submis- 
sion is  relatively  good,  but  it  may  be  indifferent  or 
bad  ;  ubsetiuioustiess  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense. 
Obedience  is  proper  submission  to  aiithority  ;  obsequi- 
ousness, servile  submission  or  compliance. —  Passive 
obeAience  is  unqualified  submission  to  authority  or 
government,  however  arbitrary  or  oppressive. 

t  Q-BE'Dj-EN-Cj-A-Ry,  n.  One  who  is  obedi- 
ent. '  John  Fox. 

II  O-BE'Dl-ENT,  a.  [L.  obediens  ;  It.  c^  Sp.  obe- 
diente  ;  Fr.  obedient.]  Submissive  to  authority  ; 
compliant  with  command  or  prohibition  ;  duti- 
ful; deferential: — compliant;  obsequious. 

Religion  hath  a  good  influence  upon  the  people  to  make 
them  oljedient  to  government  and  peaceable  one  towards  an- 
other. Tillotmii. 
Syn.  —  Obedient  servant ;  obedient  or  dutiful  child  ; 
submissive  to  proper  autliorrty  ;  obsequious  in  order  to 
gain  favor  ;  obsequious  flatterer. 

J|0-BE  DJ-EN'TFAL,  rt.  [Ft.  obedienciel]  Obedi- 
ent ;  according  to  the  rule  of  obedience,     [u.] 

There  is  no  such  way  of  giving  God  the  glory  of  his  infi- 
nite knowledge  as  by  an  obediential  practice  ot  those  duties 
and'  commands,  which  seem  most  to  thwart  and  contra<lict 
our  own.  South. 

II  0-BE'D|-ENT-LY,  ad.  In  an  obedient  manner  ; 
with  obedience ;  submissively.  Tilhtson. 

II  O-BEI'SANCE  (o-ha'sjns  or  o-bs'ssins)  [o-ba'sans, 
W.  J.  i^.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  6.  Wr. ;  o-be'ssms',  S. 


P.  E.  O.  Wb."],  71.  [Fr.  obnssance ;  obnr,  to  obey. 
"  Formed  by  corruption  from  ubaisance,  an  act 
of  reverence."  Johnson.']  A  token  of  willing- 
ness to  obey ;  an  act  of  civility  or  reverence 
made  by  inclination  of  the  body  or  knee ;  a  bow 
or  a  courtesy. 

The  lords  and  ladies  paid 
Their  homage  with  a  low  obeiawive  made.        Drydeti. 

;86J-  "  Not  a  corruption  of  abaisance  or  a  lowering  of 
the  body,  though  it  comes  to  the  same  thing."  Smart. 

jS(g-  "  I  must  retract  my  former  pronunciation  of 
this  word,  which  made  the  diphthong  ei  like  e  in  obe- 
dience, and  adopt  the  sound  of  a  as  in  the  ey  of  obey. 
For  the  former  sound  we  have  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick, and  Mr.  Perry  ;  and  for  the  latter,  Mr.  Nares, 
Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Scott,  and  W.  Johnston.  But 
if  the  authorities  for  t'.is  pronunciation  were  less 
weighty  than  they  are,  :ma  ogy  would  be  clearly  on 
the  side  I  have  adopted,  as  H,  when  under  the  accent, 
is  much  more  frequent  y  |,ronounced  like  cy  in  obey 
than  like  ey  in  key  ;  the  latter  word  and  ley  being  the 
only  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  pronouncing  ey 
when  accented  ;  and  these  letters,  we  know,  are  per- 
fectly equivalent  to  ei."     Walker. 

||0-BEI'SAN-CY,n.  Same  as  Obeisance.  Polhk. 

II  O-BEI'SANT  (6-ba's?nt  or  o-be's9nt),  a.  Submis- 
sive to  authority ;  obedient,     [u.]  Scott. 

OB-p-LIS'CAL,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  obelisk. 
"  An  obeliscal  stone."     [ii.]  Stukeley. 

OB'g-LISK,  n.  [Gr.  dpikioKog  ;  d,8fX6g,  a  spit,  a 
pointed  pillar  ;  o  prefixed  for  euphony,  and  fii'/.og, 
a  missile ;  L.  obeliscus ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  obelisco ;  Fr. 
ob'lisqite.] 

1.  A  lofty,  quadrangular,  monolithic  column, 
the  base  narrow,  and  the  sides  diminishing 
gradunlly  until  they  terminate  near  the  top,  in 
a  pointed  four-sided  pyramid. 

;8ES=-  "  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  obelisks 
were  originally  erected  in  honor  of  the  sun,  of  which 
they  were  said  to  be  symbolical,  and  that  they  served 
the  purposes  of  a  gnome  or  sun-dial  ;  but  this  opinion 
is  now  almost  totally  rejected,  and  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  obelisks  were  nothing  more  than  monu- 
mental structures,  serving  as  ornaments  to  the  open 
squares  in  which  they  were  generally  built,  or  in- 
tended to  celebrate  some  important  event,  and  to  per- 
petuate its  remembrance.  They  were  usually  adorned 
with  hieroglyphics."     Brandc. 

2.  {Printing.)  A  mark  of  reference,  thus  [t]  ; 
a  dagger; — sometimes  used  as  a  mark  of  cen- 
sure, or  to  denote  that  a  word  is  obsolete.  Grew. 

OB'^-LTsk,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  an  obelisk,  as  in 
writing  or  printing,    [it.]  Ch.  Ob. 

OB'^-LIZE,  V.  a.  To  mark  with  an  obelus;  to 
mark  as  spurious  or  as  suspicious.        Ed.  Rev. 

OB'E-Lt/S,  n. ;  pi.  bB'E-Ll.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ijieUi, 
a  needle.]  (Dipl^/iiatics.)  A  mark  to  denote  a 
suspected  passage  in  a  book  or  manuscript; 
usually  thus  ( — ),  or  thus  (-7-).  Brande. 

tQB-fia'UJ-TATE  (ob-ek'we  tat),  tJ.  w.  [L.  o6e- 
quito,  obequitatus.]     To  ride  about.    Cockeram. 

tQB-m-UI-TA'TION,  n.     A  riding.     Cockeram. 

OB'p-RON,  n.  {Mediceval  Myth.)  The  fabled 
king  of  the  fairies. 

ay-  "  Elberich  (the  Albrich  of  the  '  Niobelungen 
Lied  '),  as  we  have  said,  is  Oberon.  From  the  usual 
change  of  /  into  u  (as  al,  au  ;  cot,  cov,  &c.),  in  the 
French  language,  Elberich,  tr  Albrich,  (derived  from 
Alp,  Alf  [an  elf  or  fairyY),  becomes  Auberich  ;  and 
ich  not  being  a  French  termination,  the  diminutive  on 
was  substituted,  and  so  it  became  Aubcron,  or  Oberon  ; 
a  much  more  likely  origin  than  the  usual  one  from 
L'.^ube  du  jour."     Keightley, 

t  6B-5R-RA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  oberro,  oberratus,  to 
wander.]     The  act  of  wandering.  Bailey. 

O-BESE',  a.  [L.  ohesuH  ;  ob,  used  intensively,  and 
edo,  to  eat.]  Excessively  fat  or  fleshy ;  very 
corpulent ;  gross.  Gay  ton.     Sydney  Smith. 

O-BESE'NpSS,  n.     Obesity.  Bp.  Gauden. 

O-BES'l-TY,  n.  TL.  obesitas;  It.  obesit\;  Sp. 
obesidad';  Fr.  oV',s?>'.]  Excessive  fatness  or 
fleshiness  ;  inordinate  corpulence.  Grew. 

O-BEY'  (o-ba'),  v.  a.  [L.  obedio ;  ob,  used  inten- 
sively, and  audio,  to  hear  ;  It.  obedire;  Sp.  obe- 
decer ;  Fr.  obf^ir.]  [i.  obeyed  ;  />/>.  obeying, 
OBEYED.]  To  yield  obedience  or  submission  to  ; 
to  comply  with,  from  reverence  to  authority. 

I.*ove  and  obedience  to  her  lord  she  bore; 
She  much  obej/ed  him,  hut  she  loved  him  more.     Drtiden. 
Let  them  obcu  who  know  not  how  to  rule.  Sliak. 


4®-  Some  of  our  old  writers  used  it  as  a  iieutar 
verb,  after  the  Latin  and  the  French  idiom,  with  to. 
His  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey.  Rom.  vi.  161 

Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obeyed.  Miilo,^ 

Syn.  —  See  Follow. 

0-BEY'5R  (o-ba'er),  n.     One  who  obeys.       Price. 

0-BEY'{NG-LY,  ad.    In  an  obedient  manner. 

t  QB-FIRM',  V.  a.  [L.  obfirmo.]  To  render  firm, 
obstinate,  or  obdurate.  Bp.  Hall. 

tQB-FIR'MATE,  v.  a.      [L.  obfirmo,  obfirmatus.] 

To  harden  in  resolution  ;  to  obfirm.  Sheldon. 
OB-FUS'CATE,  v.  a.    [L.  ob,  used  intensively,  and 

fiisco,  fuscatiis,  to  obscure  ;  It.  ojf'uscare ;  Sp. 

ofuscar ;  Fr.  obfusquer.]     \i.  OBFi  scated  ;  pp. 

OBFi'scATiNG,  OBFiscATED.]    To  darken  over; 

to  cloud  ;  to  obscure.  Waterhouse. 

OB-FUS'CATE,  a.    Darkened  ;  obfuscated.  Elyot. 

OB-FUS-CA'TION,  w.    Act  of  darkening.   Burton. 

6'BIT,  or  OB'IT  [obit,  W.  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  R.  B. 
Wr. ;  6b'jt,  S.  F.  C.  O.  Wb.],  n.  [A  corruption 
of  the  L.  obiit,  or  obivit,  he  died.] 

1.  A  funeral  ceremony  or  office  for  the  dead  ; 
a  funeral  rite  ;  obsequies.  Drayton. 

2.  Death  ;  decease.  Smart. 

3.  The  time  of  a  person's  death.  Wood. 

4.  The  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a  benefac- 
tor, as  the  founder  of  a  college. 

In  many  of  our  colleges,  the  oliit,  or  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  founder,  is  piously  observed.  /fuok. 

5.  A  particular  length  of  slate.       Simmonds. 
Post  obit  (L.  post  obitum),  after  death. 

6B'I-TER,ad.     [L.]     By  the  way. 

The  law  concerning  it  is  delivered  oWter  only.      JBlacksfone. 

O-BIT'y-AL,  n.  Relating  to  deaths  or  to  funeral 
ceremonies ;  obituary.  Smart. 

O-BIT'U-A-Rl-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  obit- 
uary. '  Wright. 

O-BIT'lJ-A-RY,  n.  [Sp.  obitvario  ;  Fr.  obittiaire.] 
A  register  of  deaths ;  an  account  of  deceased 
persons  or  of  a  deceased  person ;  necrology. 

O-BIt'U-A-ry,  a.  Relating  to  deaths  or  to  funer- 
als ;  ceremonious ;  obitual.  Gibbs. 

OB-JECT',  V.  a.  [L.  objicio,  objectus;  ob,  in  the 
way,  and yrecjo,  to  throw;  It.  obbiettare  ;  Sp.  ob- 
jetar  ;  Fr.  objecter.]  \i.  objected  ;  pp.  object- 

IXO,  OBJECTED.] 

1.  To  cast  or  place  in  front ;  to  put  before  ;  to 
throw  or  place  in  the  way. 

Pallas  to  their  eyes 
The  mist  objected,  and  condensed  the  skies.         Potte. 

2.  To  propose  adversely,  as  a  reason  or 
charge;  to  state  or  urge,  iti  opposition;  —  frc 
quently  followed  by  to  or  against. 

Others  object  the  poverty  of  the  nation,  and  difficulties  in 
furnishing  greater  supplies.  Addimii, 

It  was  objected  af/ain.it  a  late  painter,  that  he  drew  nmiiy 
graceful  pictures,  but  few  of  them  were  like.  Dryden. 

OB-JECT',  V.  n.  To  oppose  in  words  or  argu- 
ments ;  —  followed  by  to,  formerly  by  against. 

The  king's  mother  dyected  openly  against  his  marriage. 

Sir  1\  More. 

OB'jpCT,  n.  \1j,  objecttis  ;  It.  oggetto  ;  Sp.objefo; 
Fr.  objet.] 

1.  That  which  is  presented  to  the  senses  or  to 
the  mind,  and  raises  an  attection  or  emotion. 

Think  on  thy  Proteus  when  thou  haply  seest 

Some  rare,  noteworthy  object  in  thy  travel.         S/iak. 

2.  That  to  which  the  mind  directs  itself;  any 
thing  aimed  at,  or  proposed  to  be  attained;  pur- 
pose ;  design  ;  intent ;  end ;  aim  ;  view. 

It  ought  not  to  be  the  leading  object  of  any  one  to  becnnie 
an  eminent  metaphysician,  inathcmatician,  or  pmt,  but  to 
render  himself  happy  as  an  individual,  and  an  agri('al)le,  a 
respectable,  and  a  useful  member  of  society.  Stctcart. 

3.  (Gram.)  That  which  is  influenced  or  acted 
on  by  something  else,  as  a  noun  or  pronoun 
governed  by  a  verb  or  a  preposition.         Clarke, 

Syn.  —  Object  and  subject  are  often  used  indiscrim- 
inately, but  improperly.  We  notice  an  object,  and  re- 
flect on  a  subject.  Objects  are  sensible  ;  subjects,  in- 
tellectual. A  subject' of  reflection,  of  a  treatise,  a 
poem  ;  an  o6/>c«  of  interest  ;  a  multiplicity  of  objects. 

"  The  subject  is  properly,  id  in  qua  [that  in  which] ; 
the  object,  id  circa  quod  [that  about  which].  Hence, 
in  psychological  language,  the  subject  absolutely  is 
the  mind  that  knows  or  thinks,  i.  e.  the  mind  as  con- 
sidered as  the  ifubject  of  knowledee  or  thought;  the 
object,  that  which  is  known  or  thought  about."  -SiV 
Wm.  Hamilton.  —  In  the  Middle  Agea,  subject  meaii« 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;    A,  E,  I,  6,  tj,  Y,  short;    A,  5,  J,  O.  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;    H^IR,  HER; 


OBJECT     . 

mbntancf,  find  has  this  icniie  in  Deseartes  and  Spino- 
za ;  Boiiiplimon  also  in  Reld.  Kant  and  Kiclite  liave 
inverted  tliu  niea  linv :  Mubjrcl  in  the  mind  wliich 
knows  ;  object,  tliat  wliicli  is  Icnown  :  xubjeetice,  tlie 
vnryinit  coiiditiuns  of  tlie  knowing  mind  ;  objntinf., 
that  wliirli  is  in  tlio  constant  nature  of  tliu  thing 
known.     Fleming.  —  See  AIM. 

fOB'jpOT,  o.     Opposed;  presented  against. 

Ilii  mercy  i>  no  olyect  even  unto  lenac.  Sanilu*. 

tQB-jfit/'T'A-BLE,  o.  That  maybe  objected,  or 
opposed  ;  objectionable.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Oe'jpCT-GLAss,  n.  The  glass  of  a  telescope,  or 
microscope,  which  is  nearest  to  the  object,  and 
farthest  from  the  eye.  Jirande. 

QB-Jftc'TI-FY,  V.  a.    To  form  into  an  object. 

ThU  letter  or  «i«n  is,  in  the  language  of  modern  pliiloto- 
pher«,  the  idea  otyccti/ieil.  JtwvU. 

QB-JftC'TIQN,  n.  [L.  objectio;  It.  obbiezione  ;  Sp. 
ohjecion ;  Fr.  objection.] 

1.  The  act  of  objecting.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  is,  or  may  be,  objected;  ad- 
verse argument,  reason,  or  charge. 

Their  scholastical  divinity  must  make  oVec</'on<  agnlnst 
every  truth,  be  it  never  so  plain.  'J'lnulale. 

QB-JEC'TION-A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  objection  ; 
that  may  justly  be  objected  to  ;  exceptionable. 

6B'jpcT-IST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  objective 
philosophy  or  doctrine,     [u.]  Ec.  Rev. 

QB-JEC'TIVE  [oh-jSk'tiv,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
Wi: ;  Sh'jSk-tjv,  .S.].  a.  [L.  objevtivus  ;  It.  obbiet- 
tivo  ;  Sp.  objetiro ;  Fr.  objecti/.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  object ;  contained  in  the 
object ;  extrinsic  :  —  relating  to  the  object  of 
thought,  and  not  to  the  thinker ;  opposed  to 
stAjective: — having  the  quality  of  coming  in 
the  way  ;  as,  "  Objective  certainty,"  i.  e.  certain- 
ty in  outward  things,  in  distinction  from  stthjec- 
tire  certainty,  which  lies  in  the  mind  itself.  The 
former  is  called  physical,  the  latter  metaphysi- 
cal, certainty. 

Certainty,  nccordin;?  to  the  schools,  is  distinfjuishcd  into 
o'ljectire  and  subjective.  Oiinctive.  certainty  is  when  the 
proposition  is  certainly  true  in  itself;  and  sutyective,  when 
we  are  certain  of  the  trutti  of  it.  The  one  is  in  things,  and 
the  other  is  in  our  minds.  Watts. 

49*  In  the  philosopliy  of  tlie  mind,  subjective  de- 
notes what  is  to  be  referred  to  the  tliinking  sul>ject, 
tlie  ego  ;  objective,  what  lielongs  to  the  object  of 
thought,  the  non  ego.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.  —  See  SUB- 
JECTIVE. 

t^  ^^  Objective  is  now  used  to  describe  the  al)sohite 
inde|)endent  state  of  a  thing  ;  but  by  tiie  elder  meta- 
physicians it  was  applied  to  the  aspect  of  things  as 
objects  of  sense  or  understanding.  So  Berkeley  :  '  Nat- 
ural phenomena  are  only  natural  appearances.  They 
are,  therefore,  such  as  we  see  and  perceive  them. 
Tiio'iT  real  and  objecticc  natures  are,  therefore,  one  and 
the  same.'  Siris,  sect.  292,  where  real  and  objective 
are  expressly  distinguislied."     Fitzgerald. 

2.  (Gram.)  Noting  the  case  which  follows  a 
verb  or  participle  active,  or  a  preposition ;  ac- 
cusative. 

OB-j£c'TlVE,  n.     (Gram.)  The  objective  case. 

QB-jftC'T|VE-LY,  arf.  In  an  objective  manner; 
applied  to  the  manner  or  state  of  an  object,  as 
existing  externally  with  respect  to  the  mind. 

QB-J6c'T|VE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  an  object ;  objectivity.  Hale. 

6B-J(:C-TIv'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  objective  ;  objectiveness.  Coleridge. 

6B'JPCT-L6SS,  a.     Having  no  object.   Coleridge. 

QB-J£cT'QR,  n.     One  who  offers  objection. 

QB-JI^^'J-£nT,  n.  [L.  objicio,  objiciens.^  An  ob- 
jector ;  an  opponent,   [ii.]    Cardinal  IViseman. 

6B-JI.!-RA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  objuro,  objiiratiis,  to 
bind  by  oath.]  Act  of  binding  by  oath.  Maunder. 

QB-JiJR'tiATE,  V.  a.  [L.  objtirgo,  objurgatits ;  ob, 
against,  nnCi  jurgo,  to  strive.]  [i.  oiui  iioated; 
pp.  oiuiuoATiNo,  OBJUHOATEi).]  To  chidc ;  to 
reprove ;  to  reprehend,     [u.]  Cockcram. 

6B.JVR-G.\'TI0N,  n.  [L.  objiirgatio  ;  It.  obji/r- 
^a:ione;  Fr.  objurgation.]  The  act  of  reprov- 
ing or  rebuking  ;  reprehension.  Dramhall. 

gB-Ji)RGA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  objurgatorim  ;  It.  ob- 
juryatorio.]     lleprehensory ;  culpatory.    Pulcy. 

PB  I.An  r^-Q-LATE,  a.  (Hot.)  Lance-shaped 
with  the  tapering  point  downwards.  Gray. 
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QB-LATE',  a.  [L.  ob,  against,  and/ero,  latua,  to 
bear.]  (Geotn.)  Compressed  or  flattened  at  the 
poles. 

Oblate  gpheroid,  the  volume  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  an  ellipse  about  its  conjugate  axis.  Tlie  ligura 
of  the  earth  is  that  of  an  ublatc  apheroid.         Da.  4*  P' 

pB-LATE'Ngss,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  oblate.  Wright. 

QB-LA'TIQN,  n.     [L.  ablatio;  qfero,  oblatus,  to 
oH'er;  ob,  before,  and  /ero,  to  bring;  It.  obla- 
zione  ;  Sp.  oblacion ;  Fr.  oblition.] 
1.  An  offering  ;  a  sacrifice. 

The  blessed  Malion  of  (he  holy  mass.        Sir  T.  More. 
Then  scattered  un  his  tomb  her  hoary  hairs, 
A  |>oor  o/MUioH,  niingleil  witli  her  tears.  flrmlen. 

This  o'lliifiiiH  of  a  heart  tixed  with  dependence  on,  and  af- 
fection tu,  him,  is  the   most  aeceiitable  tribute  we  van  pay 


aeceiil 
him,  the  foundation  of  true  devotlou  and  life  of  all  religion. 

Ltcii-. 

2.  Alms  given  to  the  poor,  or  for  the  use  of 
the  priesthood. 

The  basin  stands  the  hoard  upon 

To  take  the  free  itAatiou.  lUrrick. 

tQB-L.\'TION-eU,  «.  One  who  makes  an  obla- 
tion. "  An  ohlationer  before  the  Almighty. "3/orc. 

tOB-LA'TRATE,  V.  n.  [L.  obLitro,  oblatratus.] 
'I'o  bark  or  rail  against.  Cockcram. 

tOB-LA-TRA'TIQN,  n.   A  snarling  at.    Bp.IIall. 

tOB-LfiC'TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  obleclo,  oblectatm.] 
'Tlo  delight ;  to  please.  Cotgrave. 

t  o  B-L^C-tA'TION,  n.  [L.  oblectatio.]  Delight ; 
pleasure  ;  delectation.  Feltham. 

0b'L|-GATE,  ».  a.  [L.  obligo,  obligatus.]  [t.  ob- 
ligated ;    pp.    OBLIGATING,   OBLIGATED.]      To 

bind  by  contract  or  by  duty  ;  to  place  under  ob- 
ligation ;  to  oblige.  liailey.  G.  F.  Clark. 
Olg-  Richardson,  in  speaking  of  oblige  and  oblisate, 
says,  "  Among  the  common  people  oblisme  is  the 
more  usual  word."  The  "  British  Critic  "  styles  it 
"a  low,  colloquial  inaccuracy";  and  Smart' says, 
"  It  is  a  word  never  hoard  among  people  who  conform 
to  the  modern  idiom  of  the  upper  classes,  but  is  other- 
wise in  frequent  use."    It  is  much  used  in  the  U.  S. 

6B-LI-GA'riO.\,  n.  [L.  obligatio ;  It.  obbliga- 
zione;    Sp.  obVgacion;    Fr.  obligation.] 

1.  That  which  binds  ;  the  binding  power  of  an 
oath,  vow,  duty,  promise,  or  contract ;  a  duty 
imposed  by  law,  human  or  divine,  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  one  party  is  bound  towards 
another. 

Moral  ohiigfition,  being  the  ollipotinn  of  a  free  agent,  im- 
plies a  law;  and  a  law  implies  a.  lawgiver.  The  will  of  GihI, 
therefore,  is  the  true  ground  of  all  oUigatiou,  strictly  and 
properly  so  called.  Fleming. 

This  imperial  realm,    __ 
While  she  exacts  allegiuiiee,  shall  admit        "*•  ^ 
An  ohligiitioH,  on  her  part,  to  teach  \ 

Them  who  are  bom  to  serve  her  and  obey.  Wonfmcorth. 

2.  An  act  which  binds  a  man  to  some  per- 
formance ;  a  contract ;  a  bond.  Taylor. 

3.  The  binding  power  or  force  of  gratitude  ; 
a  favor  by  which  one  is  bound  in  gratitude. 

4.  (Late.)  A  bond  with  condition  and  penalty 
annexed.  Brande 

Syn.  — See  Duty. 

OB-LI-oA '  TO,  a.  {Mas.)  See  Obblio ATo.Z?mHrf<'. 

Ob'LI-GA-TO-RI-LV,  ad.  In  an  obligatory  man- 
ner ;  by  obligation.  Johnson. 

6B'LI-GA-TO-R|-NftsS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
obligatory  or  binding.  Scott. 

6b'I.J-GA-TO-RV  [6b'l?-e«i-tar-f!,  W.  J.  F.  Jr.  R.; 
6b'l?-g9-tar'p,  S".  E. ;  6b'l?-gat-<.»-r?,  K.  Sm.  ff'r.], 
a.  [It.  ohbligatorio  ;  Sp.  obliqatorio  ;  Fr.  obliga- 
toire.]  Imposing  or  implying  an  obligation ; 
binding;  coercive  ;  — used  with  on  or  upon. 

The  various  duties  which  have  now  been  considered  all 
agree  with  eoch  other  in  one  common  quality,  that  of  being 
ol.ligiitnrii  ou  rational  and  voluntary  agents.  Sificarl. 

|10-BLTQ;E'  [o-bllj',  Ja.  A'.  Sm.  C.  O.  \V b.  ;  o-bllj' 
'or  o-bl6j',  N.  ir.  P.  F. ;  o-blCj',  J.  E.],  r.  a.  [L. 
obligo;  ob,  used  intensively,  and  ligo,  to  hind; 
It.   obbligare ;    Sp.    ohligur ;    Fr.   mliger.]     [i. 

OBLKiKD  :  pp.  OBLIGING,  OBLIGED.] 

1.  To  bind  or  constrain  by  physical,  moral,  or 
legal  force ;  to  impose  obligations  upon. 


fWim  the  coiiimand  of  another.    '  I'tilru. 

Religion  oUigtt  men  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues  which 


To  be  ohtipfil  is  to  be  urged  by  a  violent  motive  resulting 

"     "      other.  ■■   ■ 

„  hepract 

conduce  to  the  preservation  of  our  health.  TillnltuH. 

2.  To  lay  under  obligations  of  gratitude ;  to 
put  into  debt,  or  cause  to  be  indebted. 

To  those  hills  we  are  ohiigtfi  fbr  all  our  metalt.       BaUlni. 


OBLIQUE 

3.  To  please  ;  to  gratify ;  to  accommodate. 

8ome  nature*  arc  so  sour  and  so  ungrmtrftil.  that  thry  an 
never  tu  be  ufJipe'l.  VKftmitot. 

tnf  "  When  I»rd  CUeiilerfletd  wrote  hi«  l^ttera  to 
his  son,  the  word  oMtife  wak,  by  many  iiolite  siieaken, 
pri>tiiiiincud  as  if  written  ublrrtfr,  —  aa  if  lu  give  a  hinl 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  French  languaice  ;  nay, 
Pu|w  has  rhymed  it  tu  this  auund  :  — 

'  Dreading  even  fools,  by  flaltrrrra  besicKed. 
And  so  iMiHgiiig  (hat  he  iirVr  oUiwI.' 

Rut  it  was  so  far  from  having  cneratly  obtained,  that 
I>ord  (^hesterlield  sirlclly  enjoins  hia  w>n  to  avoid  IhJa 
jironiinciation  as  affected.  In  a  few  yrara,  however, 
It  became  so  general  ihat  none  hul  the  lowvat  vulgar 
ever  pronounced  it  in  llio  English  manner;  but  upon 
the  publication  of  this  nobleman's  l/elters,  which  wan 
altout  twenty  years  after  he  wrote  them,  his  aulhority 
had  so  much  influence  with  the  |M)lile  world  as  to  bid 
lair  for  restoring  Hie  i  in  this  word  to  lis  original 
rights  ;  and  we  not  unfreqiienlly  liear  it  now  pro- 
nounced with  the  broad  English  i  in  iImwc  circles 
where,  a  few  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  an  infal- 
lible mark  of  vulgarity."   Halkrr. 

Smart  says,  "  Tlie  word  oblige,  which  was  former- 
ly classed  with  marine,  tec,  is  now  pronounced  regu- 
larly." J(din  Kemtile  is  said  to  have  currrrtt-d  the 
Prince  of  Wales  [(reorge  IV. J  for  adhering  to  (he  for- 
mer proniinciaiion,  by  saying,  *'  It  will  become  yiMir 
royal  inoiilh  heller  to  say  oblige." 

Syn.  — See  Bi.nd. 

IJQ-BLIQEI)', p.  n.    Compelled;  forced:  —  bound 
in  gratitude ;  favored. 
Syn.  — See  Indebted. 

dB-LI-^EE",  n.  (/^tr.)  The  person  to  whom 
another,  called  the  obtigor,  is  bound  by  a  con- 
tract. CoweU 


1 1  Q-BLl9E'MgNT,  n.     Obligation. 


Milton. 


||Q-BLigj'5R,  n.    One  who  obliges.  ^yotton. 

II  Q-BLI^'JNG,  a.  Disposed  to  confer  favors;  cit- 
il ;  complaisant ;  engaging  ;  kind  ;  friendly. 

To  all  obliging,  yet  reserved  to  aU.  Wall*. 

Syn.  — See  Amicable. 

II  Q-BI.iQ'|NG-LV,  ad.  In  an  obliging  manner; 
civilly  ;  complaisantly.  Addison. 

II  O-BLlQ'jNG-NfiSS,  n.     1.  The  Quality  of  oblig- 
ing or  binding;  force,    [r.]         Decay  oj' Piety. 
2.  Civility ;  complaisance.  Sharp. 

r)B-L!-GOR'  (130),  n.  (Late.)  One  who  binds  him- 
self by  contract  to  another,  called  the  obligee. 

QB-LTg'U-LATE,  a.  [L.  ob,  inversely,  and  b'giila, 
a  strap.]  (Dot.)  Applied  to  the  corolla  of  a  lig- 
ulate  floret,  when  extended  on  the  inner,  instead 
of  on  the  outer,  side  of  a  capitulum.     Ilenalow. 

tOB-H-QUA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  obli^uatio]  Declina- 
tion from  straightness ;  obliqtuty.  '*  The  obli- 
qtiation  of  the  eyes."  Clarke. 

||OB-Liai;E'  (ob-iek' or  ob-llk')  [n\>-\ik',J.E.Ja. 
Sm.  R.  Wr. ;  ob-Ilk',  S.  II .  F.  C.  O.  B.  Wh. ;  ob- 
ICk'  or  ol»-llk',"  /'. ;  ob-llk'  orob-ICk',  A'.],  a.  fL. 
oliUqtnis;  \\.  obliquo;  Sp.obiiriio;  Ft.  oblique.] 

1.  Deviating  from  the  ^)crpendicular,  or  from 
a  right  line  ;  not  direct ;  indirect ;  aslant. 

And,  that  he  might  their  aim  decline. 

Advanced  still  in  an  oUn/w  line.  Hmdibrat. 

2.  Deviating  from  rectitude  ;  sinister;  bad. 

The  love  we  hear  our  friends, 
Thmigh  ne'er  so  strongly  grounded, 

Halh  in  it  certain  oWi'i/wc  ends. 
If  to  the  bottom  sounded.  Draftom. 

3.  (Bot.)  Having  unequal  sides,  as  a  leaf; 
unequal-sided.  _  Gray. 

4.  (Anat.)  Noting  certain  muscles  which  de- 
viate from  the  medial  line  of  the  body.   Palmer. 

5.  {Gram.)  Noting  any  case  in  nouns  except 
the  nominative. 

jf*  obliijue  angle,  ( Gtom.)  one  either  greater  or  lea* 
than  a  right  angle.  —  j»«  oblique  rirclr,  {Spkrriral  Pr»- 
jei-tio>i.t.)  one  whoso  plane  is  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the 

primitive   plain-. In   obligur   plane,  (Duilhmg)  one 

which  is  obliipie  to   the  liori/on. In   nhli^iMr  lime, 

{Oeom.)  one  which  makes,  with  re*|»Ti  to  anollier, 
on  one  side  an  angle  less  than  a  right  ancle,  and  un 
the  other  side  an  angle  greater  than  a  right  angle.  ^ 
Jfn  Miour  fti.itrm  of  rutfrdinatf.t,  {.tniilti<i.'.)  a  s\  stem 
in  which  the"co«rdinale  axes  aro  oblique  to  each  otlior 

Oblii/ue  projections,  projections  made  by  line*  oblique 

to  the  plane  of  pr«>jJH-tion.  -  An  oblique  rflindrr  or 
cone,  one  whoso  axis  is  oblique  to  the  plane  of  ita 
base.  Dm.  ♦  P.—  tM/n/ne  soiling,  (A"on>«t«o«.)  Ihat 
which  includes  the  calculation  of  oblique  angled  iri- 
angles.  —Oblique  sftkerr,  (Ofoe.)  that  in  which  the 
axis  of  the  world  is  inclined  to  the  horir.on  of  the 
place.— OMifvc  motwn,  (Mat.)  that  wlierein  one  oi 
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OBLIQUE 

the  parts  in  harmony  proceeds  on  the  same  degree  of 
tlio  scale,  while  another  ascends  or  descends.  Warner. 
jjcg'  "  Wlien  it  becomes  tlie  custom  to  write  this 
wonl  in  tlie  English  I'urni  oblike,  it  will  be  consistent 
to  give  up  the  Frencli  pronunciation,  but  not  till  then." 
Smart.  —  The  English  orthoepists,  however,  are  about 
equally  divided. 

II  OB-LiaUE',  V.  a.  (Mil.)  To  move  forward  to 
the  right  or  the  left  at  an  angle  of  about  25°,  by 
stepping  sideways.  Mil.  Ency. 

(|OB-L}qUE'-AN'GLED,  a.  Having  oblique  an- 
gles ;  as,  "  An  obilque-angled  triangle."  Clarke. 

II  QB-LiaUE'LY,  or  OB-LlciUE'Ly,  ad.  In  an 
oblique  manlier ;  not  directly  ;  not  perpendicu- 
larly. J'ell. 

llQB-LiaUE'NpSS,  o/-  OB-LiaUE'NeSS,  n.  The 
state  of  being  oblique' ;  obliquity.  Jolmson. 

QB-Lia'UJ-TY  (ob-lik'w5-te),  n.  [L.  nbliquitas  ; 
It.  obbliquita  ;  Sp.  oblicuidad  ;  Fr.  obliquitii.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  oblique  ;  deviation  from 
parallelism  or  from  perpendicularity.       Milton. 

2.  Deviation  from  physical  or  moral  rectitude. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  honest  and 

lairfnl  envy:  but  it  is  intrinsically  evil,  and  imports  in  it  an 
essential  ut>liiimtij,  not  to  be  taken  oft'  or  separated  from  it. 

South. 

Ob  iqiiiti)  of  the  ecliptic,  (MHron.)  the  inclination  of 

the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator  to  the  plane  of  the 

ecliptic.  Brande. 

OB-LlT'pR-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  oblitero,  obliteratus  ; 
It.  obliterare ;  Sp.  obliterar  ;  Fr.  oblittrer.]     [i. 

OBLITEllATED  ;    pp.    OBHTEU.VTINO,    OBLITEii- 

atedJ 

1.  To  erase,  as  something  written  ;  to  rub  or 
blot  out ;  to  efface ;  to  expunge.  Johnson. 

2.  To  wear  out ;  to  destroy  the  form  or  fig- 
ure of.  "  Wars  and  desolations  obliterate  many 
ancient  monuments."  Hale. 

Syn.— See  Abolish,  Efface, 

OB-LIT'gR-ATE,  a.  {Ent.)  Applied  to  impres- 
sions and  elevations  almost  eftaced.     Maunder. 

OB-LlT-?R-A'TrON,  M.  [L.  ohllteratio  ;  It.  obli- 
terazione ;  Fr.  oblit'^ration.]  The  act  of  oblit- 
erating; efFacement;  extinction. 

Cause,  from  being  the  name  of  a  particular  object,  has  be- 
come, in  consequence  of  the  ohtiferafitm  of  that  original  sig- 
nification, a  remarkable  abbreviation  in  language,    licddoes. 

OB-LIT'^R-ArTIVE,  a.  That  obliterates;  blot- 
ting out ;  erasing.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

OB-LIV'I-AL,  a.     Oblivious,     [r.]  Maunder. 

OB-lTv'I-ON,  n.  [L.oblivio;  It.  obblivione ;  Fr. 
oblivion.] 

1.  Forgetfulness  ;  cessation  of  remembrance. 

Thou  shouldst  have  heard  many  things  of  worthy  memo- 
ry, which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion,  and  thou  return  unexpe- 
nenced  to  thy  grave.  Shak. 

2.  Amnesty ;  a  general  pardon  of  crimes. 

By  the  act  of  ohlivinn,  all  offences  against  the  crown,  and 
all  particular  trespasses  between  subject  and  subject,  were 
pardoned,  remitted,  and  utterly  extinguished.  JJavies. 

QB-LIv'1-OUS,  a.     [L.  ohliviosus  ;  It.  obblivioso.] 

1.  Causing  forgetfulness. 

Down  her  pale  cheeks  new  streaming  sorrow  flows; 

Till  soft,  Qblicioits  shade  Minerva  spread. 

And  o'er  her  eyes  ambrosial  slumber  shed.  Pope. 

2.  Forgetful ;  mindless  ;  not  remembering. 

W licrc  's  your  bom  ?  answer  to  me  for  that. 

Greu.    An 't  like  you,  sir,  I  was  oMuious.      Beau.  If  Fl. 

QB-LIV'I-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  State  of  being  obliv- 
ious ;  forgetfulness.  Fryth. 

tOB-LOC'U-TQR.n.     [L.]     A  gainsayer.      Bale. 

5b'LONG,  a.  [L.  ohlonyxis ;  o6,  used  intensively, 
and  longus,  long;  It.  4r  Sp.  oblongo  ;  Fr.  ohlmig-] 
Extended  in  length  more  than  in  breadth ;  long- 
er than  broad.  Hams. 

6b'l6nG,  n.  A  rectangle  whose  adjacent  sides 
are  unequal.  Davies  ^  Peck. 

j^g'  "  In  common  lansuage,  any  figure  approximat- 
ing to  this  form  is  called  an  oblong ;  in  fact,  any 
body  which  is  longer  than  it  is  wide,  is  often  called 
an  nblong.  The  prolate  spheroid  is  often  called  an 
oblong  spheroid."     Davies  ^  Peck. 

ftB'L6NG-|SH,  a.     Somewhat  oblong.        Wright. 

OB'l6ng-LY,  ad.    In  an  oblong  form  or  manner. 

r)B'L6NG-N?SS,  n.     The  state  of  being  oblong. 

OE'L^jNG-O'VATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Between  the  oblong 
and  the  ovate.  Crabb. 
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t  QB-LO'auJ-OUS,  a.    Reproachful.      Naunton. 

OB'LO-auy,  n.  [L.  obloquium  ;  ob,  against,  and 
luquor,  to  speak.] 

1.  Censorious  speech;  blame;  slander;  re- 
proach ;  detraction  ;  calumny  ;  contumely. 

Canst  thou,  with  impious  ohlo'/ui/,  condemn 

The  just  decree  of  God,  pronounced  and  sworn?    Milton. 

2.  Cause  of  reproach  ;  disgrace ;  shame,  [ii.] 

My  chastity 's  the  jewel  of  our  house, . . '. 

Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  in  the  world 

In  me  to  lose.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Reproach. 

t  OB-LI  C-tA'TION,  n.  {L.obluctatio.l  Opposi- 
tion ;  resistance.  Fotherby. 

OB-My-TES'C?NCE,  n.  [L.  obmutesco,  obmutes- 
cens,  to  become  dumb.] 

1.  Loss  of  speech  ;  clumbness  ;  muteness. 

a  vehement  fear  often  produceth  obmutcscence.     Browne. 

2.  Observation  of  silence  ;  taciturnity. 

The  watchings,  the  midnight  jjrayers,  the  obmutcscence, 
the  gloom  and  mortiticatiou  of  religious  orders.  Falcy. 

OB-NOX'Ioys  (ob-nok'shus),  a.  [h.obnoxius;  ob, 
intensive,  and  noxius,  lurrtful ;  Sp.  obnoxio.] 

1.  Subject,  liable,  or  exposed,  to  punishment. 

All  are  obnoxious;  and  this  faulty  land, 
I>ike  fainting  Hester,  does  before  you  staud, 
Watching  your  sceptre.  Waller. 

2.  Subject ;  liable  ;  answerable  ;  exposed. 

So  far  indulge:  't  is  fit,  besides,  that  man. 

To  change  ^noxious,  be  to  change  inured.     Armstrong. 

3.  Faulty  ;  reprehensible  ;  blameworthy. 
"  Modern,  and  withal  obnoxious  authors."  Fell. 

4.  Hateful ;  odious  ;  offensive  ;  unpopular ;  — 
often  with  to.  "  Obnoxioim  doctrines."  Qu.  Rev. 
"  Obnoxious  to  a  political  party."  Abp.  Whately. 

teg'  The  use  of  ohnozions,  in  tlie  latter  senses,  has 
been  objected  to  ;  but  it  is  supported  by  common  usage 
and  good  authority.  "  One  is  popular,  auotlier  obnox- 
ious.^'    Blackstone. 

Syn. —  Offenders  are  obnoxious  or  liable  to  punish- 
ment ;  all  are  subject  to  death.  A  man,  by  offensive 
or  unpopular  mariners  or  conduct,  renders  himself 
obnoxious  or  oilioiis  to  the  people.  Persons  only  are 
obnoxious  to  others  ;  things,  as  well  as  persons,  are 
offensive  and  odious.  —  See  Subject. 

OB-NOX'IOUS-LY  (ob-nok'shus-le),  ad.  In  an  ob- 
noxious manner  ;  hatefully;  offensively. 

OB-NOX'IOyS-NESS  (ob-n8k'shus-nes),  m.    1.  The 
state  of  being  obnoxious,  subject,  or  liable. 
2.  Odiousuess  ;  offensiveness  ;  unpopularity. 

t  OB-NU'Bl-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  obnubilo,  obmibila- 
tus.]     To  cloud  ;  to  obscure.  Burton. 

tQB-NU-ni-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  obnubilat- 
ing or  obscuring.  Waterhouse. 

OB-NUN-C{-A'TION,  n.     Denunciation.      Smart. 

b'BO-K,n.  [It.  (Sf  Sp.  —  Yr.  hauibois.']  A  musi- 
cal' instrument  shaped  like  a  clarinet,  and 
sounded  through  a  reed ;  a  hautboy.  Brande. 
IfS'  "  It  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  that  the  Italian  form  of  this  word  came  into 
general  use  ;  previously  to  that  period  the  French 
name,  liautbois,  was  universally  current."    Brande. 

OB'OLE,  n.  [L.  obolus.]  {Phartnacy.)  Twelve 
grains,  or,  according  to  some,  ten  grains;  — 
sometimes  written  obol. —  See  Obolus.  Johnson. 

6b'0-L&S,71.;  pi.  Oij'p-if.   [L.,from  Gr.o/?ii;.(){.] 

1.  A  small  Greek  coin,  the  sixth  part  of  a 
dram,  or  somewhat  less  than  three  cents. 

2.  A  weight ;  the  sixth  of  a  dram.     Leverett. 

OB-O'VAL,  a.    {Bot.)   See  Ohovate.       Henslow. 

Ob-O'VATE,  a.  [L.  ob,  inversely,  and  oratus, 
egg-shaped.]  (liot.)  Having  the  shape  of  an 
egg  with  the  smaller  end  downwards ;  as,  "  An 
ohovate  leaf."  Gray. 

OB-REP'TION,  n.  [L.  obreptio  ;  obrepo,  to  creep 
slyly  ;  oh,  used  intensively,  and  repo,  to  creep  ; 
Sp.  obrepcion  ;  Fr.  obreption.']  The  act  of  creep- 
ing on ;  the  act  of  coming  on  suddenly  or  by 
surprise,    [r.]  Ciidworth. 

6B-RpP-Tl  TIOUS  (8b-rep-tish'us),  a.  \'L.  obrep- 
titivs;  It.  orrettizio  ;  Sp.  ohrepticio  ;  Tr.  obrep- 
tice.]  Obtained  or  done  by  surprise  or  in  se 
crecy  ;  surreptitious.  Todd. 

t  OB'RO-GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  obrogo,  obrogatm.]  To 
annul ;  to  abrogate.  Bailey. 

OB-S(;fiNE'  (ob-sSn'),  a.  [L.  obscenus;  It.  osceno; 
Sp.  obsceno  ;  Fr.  obscene.'] 


OBSCURITY 

1.  Offensive  to  decency  or  to  chastity  of 
mind  ;  immodest ;  indecent ;  shameless  ;  indel- 
icate ;  impure  ;  filthy  ;  causing  lewd  thoughts. 

2.  Dirty  ;  foul ;  disgusting  ;  offensive. 

A  girdle  foul  with  grease  binds  his  obscene  attire,    Drydtn, 

3.  Inauspicious  ;  ill-omened  ;  ill-boding. 

The  guilty  serpents  and  oliscener  beasts 

Creep  conscious  to  their  secret  rests.  Cotclej). 

j^r  "  This  word  has  three  original  senses  in  Latin  • 

the  first  is  the  usual  sense   in  English,  though  the 

other  senses  are  found  in  our  poets  who  are  familiar 

with  tlie  classics."     Smart. 

OB-SCENE'LY,  ad.     In  an  obscene  manner. 

OB-SCENE'NgSS  (ob-sen'nes),  m.  The  quality  of 
being  obscene  ;  obscenity.  Dryden. 

OB-SCEN'l-TY,  n.  \L.  obscenitas  ;  It.  osceiiitii ; 
Sp.  obscenidad;  Fr.  ohscenit(\]  The  quality  of 
being  obscene  ;  impurity  of  thought  or  language, 
expression  or  actions;  such  indecency  as  is 
calculated  to  promote  the  general  corruption  of 
morals  ;  unchastity  ;  lewdness ;  immodesty. 

No  pardon  vile  obscenity  should  find. 

Though  wit  and  art  conspire  to  move  your  mind.     Pope. 

OB-SCU'RANT,  71.  One  who  opposes  the  progress 
of  modern  enlightenment ;  —  applied  to  a  class 
in  Germany.  Brande. 

OB-SCl -RANT'i§M,  n.  The  doctrine  or  influence 
of  obscurants.  Brande. 

OB-SCU-RANT'IST,  n.  An  opposer  of  the  prog, 
ress  of  knowledge  ;  an  obscurant.    N.  Brit.  Rev. 

OB-SCU-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  obscuratio  ;  It.  oscura- 
zionc ;  Sp.  ob)icurctt;ion.] 

1.  The  act  of  darkening.  Johnson, 

2.  The  state  of  being  darkened  or  obscure ; 
darkness.  Broume. 

OB-SCURE',  a.  [L.  obscurus  ;  It.  oscuro  ;  Sp.  ob- 
scuro ;  Fr.  obscur.] 

1.  Dark;  unenlightened;  gloomy ;  dim.  "In 
the  obscure  grave."  Shak. 

2.  Living  in  the  dark. 

The  obscure  bird  clamored  the  livelong  night.         Shak. 

3.  Not  easily  understood;  abstruse;  unintel- 
ligible ;  doubtful ;  indistinct ;  mysterious. 

I  explain  some  of  the  most  obscure  passages.       Dryden. 

4.  Little  known  or  noted ;  unnoted  ;  re- 
nownless  ;  unknown  ;  unnoticed. 

He  says  that  he  is  an  obscure  person.  Atterhury, 

5.  {Nat.  Hist.)  Applied  to  a  surface  which 
reflects  the  light  but  little.  Maunder. 

Syn.  —  See  Doubtful,  Indistinct. 

OB-SCURE',  V.  a.  [L.  obscuro  ;  obscurus,  obscure  ; 
It.  oscurare ;  Sp.  obscurecer  ;  Fr.  obscurer.]   [i. 

OBSCrRED;  pp.  OBSCUKI^G,    OBSCtHED.l 

1.  To  darken  ;  to  make  dark  ;  to  cloud. 

Sudden  the  thunder  blackens  all  the  skies. 
And  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  surges  roll 
Mountains  on  mountains,  and  obsctire  the  poles.    Pope. 

2.  To  make  less  visible,  less  intelligible,  less 
glorious,  less  beautiful,  less  illustrious,  or  less 
known  ;  —  to  conceal ;  to  cover ;  to  hide. 

Thinking  by  this  retirement  to  ohirure  himself  from  God, 
he  infringed  the  omnisciency  and  essential  ubiquity  of  his 
Maker.  Broune. 

I  must  be  plain,  then.  Come,  I  know  you  are  Maria;  this 
thin  veil  cannot  obscure  you.  Bean,  ir  t'l. 

And  seest  not  sin  obscures  thy  godlike  frame.        Jh'yden. 

tpB-SCURE',  n.     Obscurity ;  darkness.     Milton. 

OB-SCURE  LY,  ad.  1.  In  an  obscure  »nanner; 
not  brightly  ;  darkly. 

2.  Out  of  sight ;  privately ;  without  notice. 
"  Obscurely  bred."  Dryden. 

3.  Darkly  to  the  mind ;  not  clearly  or  plain- 
ly.    "  At  first  obscurely  told."  Milton. 

tOB-SCURE'MpNT,  M.    Obscuration.      Pom/ret. 

OB-SCURE  NfSS,  n.    The  state  of  being  obscure ; 
obscurity;  indistinctness;  darkness. 
Syn.  —  See  Darkness. 
OB-SCUR'pR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  obscures. 

OB-SCU'R!-TY,  n.  [h.  obscurifas ;  It.  oscuritd; 
Sp.  oscuridad ;  Fr.  obsctmt^-.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  obscure  ;  darkness ; 
want  of  light.  Esther  xi.  8. 

2.  An  obscure  place,  state,  or  condition ; 
privacy  ;  retiretnent ;  seclusion. 

You  are  not  for  obscurity  designed.  Dryden, 

3.  Darkness  of  meaning :  unintelligibleness 
That  this  part  of  sacred  Scripture  had  difficulties  in  it, 

many  causes  of  obscurity  did  readily  occur  to  me.         Locke. 
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ffiBsp-CRATE,  r.a.  [L.  obsecro,  obsecratus.'] 
To  beseech  ;  to  implore.  Cockeram. 

OB-SP-CRA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  obsecratio ;  It.  obsecra- 
zioiie ;  Sp.  obsecracion  ;  Fr.  obst^cration.] 

1.  An  earnest  entreaty  or  supplication. 

Sti/litifffeet. 

2.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  in  which  the  speaker  im- 
plores tiie  assistance  of  God  or  man.         Craig. 

fOB'Sg-CRA-TQ-RY,  o.     Beseeching.     Bp.  Hall. 

tOB'sp-aufiNT,  71.     [L.  obseqtwr,  obaequjiis,  to 

comply  with.]     Obedient ;  dutiful.        Fotherby. 

QB-SE'aUl-fiNCE,  n.  [L.  obsequentia.]  Obse- 
quiousness; compliance,     [u.]  Qu.  Rev. 

0B'S5-aulE§  (5b's9-kwlz),  n.  pi.  [L.  obsequium, 
obsequiousness;  obseqitoi;  to  follow;  Sp.  obse- 
quiax ;  Fr.  obir-qttes.]  Funeral  rites ;  funeral  so- 
lemnities ;  —  rarely  used  in  the  singular. 

That  the  princely  uhtfimet  might  be 
Perforrai'd  accurdinK  to  his  high  degree.  Dil/ilen. 

pB-SE'aU|-OOS  (oh-H5'kwe-as),  a.  [L.  obsequio- 
sus ;  obseqtwr,  to  follow ;  It.  ossequioso  ;  Sp.  ob- 
aequioso ;   Fr.  obs/^quiewc.] 

1.  t  Obedient :  compliant ;  not  resisting. 

Bcaidea  many  other  fishes  . . .  which  are  very  obeisant  and 
obfei/uiowf  when  they  be  called  by  their  uamea.  JJoUnntl. 

2.  Meanly  complying ;  basely  submissive ; 
•crvile  ;  cringing ;  fawning. 

0'»eiimoM*.  artful,  voluble,  and  gay, 

Ou  Britain's  fond  credulity  they  play.  JohiiMn. 

3.  t Pertaining  to  obsequies  or  funeral  rites; 
funereal.     "  Obsequious  sorrow."  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Obedient. 

pB-SE'aU|-OUS-LY,  ad.      1.    In  an  obsequious 
manner  ;  submissively ;  servilely. 
2.  t  With  reverence  for  the  dead.  Shak. 

QB-SE'aUl-Oi;S-NESS,  n.     1.  The  quality  of  be- 
in;;  obsequious  ;  obedience  ;  compliance.  Bacon-. 
2.  A  fawning  or  cringing ;  servility.      South. 
Syn.  —  See  Obedience. 

fOB'sp-ClUY  (Sh'se-kwe),  n.  [L.  o6«eytaM»»,  com- 
plaisance.— See  OnsEQiiES.J 

1.  Obsequiousness  ;  compliance.    B.  Jnnson. 

2.  Funeral  ceremony.  Milton. 

t<")B'sp-RATE,  ?•.  a.  [L.  obsero,  obseratus,'\  To 
lock  up  ;  to  shut  in.  Cockeram,. 

QB-iJERV'A-Br,E  (ob-7.erv'?-l)l),  a.  [L.  observabi- 
lis  ;  It.  osservabite  ;  Fr.  ohs"rrable7\ 

1.  That  may  be  observed  or  noticed. 

2.  Worthy  of  notice  ;  remarkable  ;  noticeable. 

And  here  waa  an  end  of  all  the  troubleti  of  this  king  [Johnl; 
In  ivliom  it  is  o'mrmuAe  that,  loving  his  case  ko  well  as  lie  did, 
he  should  run  voluntarily  into  such  troubles,  especially  at 
home,  up<m  so  small  occajiions  as  he  did.  Raker. 

OB-?ERV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
observable.  Scott. 

QB-^ERV'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  ob- 
servation or  note ;  remarkablj'.  Broicne. 

OB-§ERV'ANCE  (ob-zerv'jns),  n.  [L.  obsenant  a  ; 
It.  osservanza ;  6p.  o'>servancia ;  Fr.  observance.] 

1.  The  act  of  observing  or  keeping,  as  a  rule, 
rite,  or  law,  by  the  performance  of  the  outward 
ceremonies  which  it  enjoins  :  —  ceremony ;  rite. 

But  to  my  mind,  —  though  I  am  native  here. 

And  to  the  manner  born.  —  it  is  a  eiistom 

More  honored  in  the  breach  thuu  t\\e  olMcriance.     Shak. 

2.  Rule  of  practice.  Shak. 

3.  Observation  ;  attention,     [r.]  Hale. 

4.  Obedient  regard  ;  respectfiil  attention. 

riaving  hud  sneh  experience  of  his  fidelity  and  ohwrrance 
•broad,  lie  found  himself  engaged  in  honor  to  supiwrt  him. 

Wotlon. 

Syn.  — See  Observation. 

ton  §iiRV'AN-CY,  M.    Observance.  Shak. 

OB- ^KR.  yjjv'  DJl,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Things  to  be  ob- 
served. 

QB-^ERV'ANT,  a.  [L.  obserto,  obsenatis,  to  ob- 
serve.'] 

1.  Attentive  ;  watchful ;  mindful ;  taking  no- 
tice ;  heedful.  "Oh.icrranf  spectators."  Raleigh. 

Wandering  from  clime  to  clime  o'wri-ant  strayed. 
Their  manners  noted  and  their  states  surveyed.      Po/ie. 

2.  Obedient;  attentive; — with  q/". 

We  arc  told  how  ohnernint  Alexander  was  o/  his  mister 
An«totle.  Diujy. 

Syn. —  See  Mindful. 

QB-sfiiRVANT,  n.  1. 1 A  slavish  attendant.  Shak. 

2.  An  observer.  Hooker. 

3.  pi.   {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  branch  of  the  Fran- 
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ciscan  order,  who  professed  a  strict  observance 

of  rules.  Brande. 

QB-§iiRV'ANT-LY,  ad.    In  an  observant  manner  ; 

with  observation  ;  attentively.  WriylU. 

OB-§pR-VA'TIQN,  w.  \\j.  obnenatio  ;  \t.oaserva- 
ziune-  'ip.obserracion;  Vr.  observation.] 

X.  The  act  of  observing,  noting,  or  remark- 
ing; attention  to  objects  or  facts  ;  notice. 

Observation  is  better  characterized  by  8ir  John  llerschel  aa 
paaaive  experience.  FIxiHUiy. 

Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I  'II  wipe  away  all  trivial,  Umii  rvcurdi. 
All  taws  of  txMks,  all  forms,  all  jireasures  paat. 
That  youth  and  otitix-aiioa  copied  there.  ShaX: 

2.  Notion  gained  by  observing ;  note ;  re- 
mark ;  animadversion. 

In  my  smnll  rVjwnyi/ionK  of  mankind,  I  have  ever  found 
that  such  us  are  not  rather  too  hill  of  spirit  when  they  are 
young,  degenerate  to  duluesa  in  their  age.  JJruilen. 

3.  Observance ;  a  keeping,  as  of  a  rite.  "  The 
true  observation  of  the  Sabbath."   [r.]    Barnes. 

4.  Remark  made  in  speaking  or  in  writing. 

tie  made  sunie  very  excellent  obtervalions.  Oyih-ie. 

5.  {Astron.  &  Nav.)  The  act  of  measuring, 
with  some  instrument  proper  for  the  purpose, 
the  angular  distance,  altitude,  &c.,  of  the  sun, 
moon,  or  other  celestial  body. 

Working  an  obsr.rration,  {Jfar.)  the  proresR  of  deter- 
mining the  latitude  or  loneitudo  by  calculation,  rrnni 
an  oliitcrvation  taken  witli  an  instrument,  of  the  alti- 
tude or  relative  position  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Syn.  —  nhte.rrnfinn  is  the  act  of  observinc  objecte 
witli  a  view  of  makin;:  some  use  of  the  ohaervations  ; 
obnercanee  is  the  fiilfilnioiit  of  a  rclicious  or  moral 
duty.  The  ob^ercatinns  of  astronomers  ;  the  obsero- 
ante  of  Sunday.  The  organ  of  obsrrration  is  the  eye  ; 
of  experiment',  t\\o  hand.  Obserration-i  in  astronomy, 
or  on  the  heavens  ;  erperiments  in  cliomistry,  philoso- 
phy, or  anatomy.  Eiperiment.t  are  preceded  and  ac- 
companied by  observation.  —  See  REMARK. 

0B-^FiR-VA'TrON-.\L,  a.  Relating  to,  or  imply- 
ing, observation  ;   observant.  J.  Taylor. 

OB-§ERV'A-T!vE,  «.  That  observes ;  observing; 
watchful ;  attentive.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

OB'§PR-VA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  observes;  a 
watcher  ;  a  remarker  ;  an  observer.        Dryden. 

0B-!JERV'A-T0-RY,  n.  \\t.  ossercatorio  ;  Sp.  o6- 
servatorio ;  Fr.  o'>servatoirc.']  A  building  ex- 
pressly set  apart  for  the  conduct  of  observations 
concerning  any  great  class  or  series  of  nntural 
phenomena.  Nichol. 

aCS"  Obserratorie.s  are  of  three  kinds,  —  astronomi- 
cal, magnctical,  and  inctcurolugical. 

0B-§ERVE'  (oh-zerv'),  r.  a.  [L.  obserro  ;  ob,  used 
intensively,  and  serro,  to  heed,  to  keep ;  It.  os- 
servare  ;  Sp.  observnr  ;  Fr.  observer.]  [t.  ob- 
served ;  pp.  OltSKRVIXG,  OltSEllVEI).] 

1.  To  see  or  behold  with  purpose  or  atten- 
tion ;  to  take  note  of;  to  notice  ;  to  remark ;  to 
watch  ;  to  regard  attentively. 

As  when,  by  night,  the  gloaa 

Of  Galileo,  less  assured,  ofuvi-rc.^ 

Imagined  lands  and  regions  in  the  moon.  Milton, 

It  was  our  occupation  to  a)ieer)e 
Such  objects  aa  the  waves  had  tossed  ashore.  WanUworth. 

2.  To  regard,  keep,  or  practise  religiously  or 
strictly  ;  to  fulfil. 

A  night  to  be  much  observed  unto  the  Lord  for  bringing 
them  out  of  Egypt.  Ej:  xii.  ti. 

3.  To  Utter  as  a  thing  to  be  noted.        Smart. 

4.  To  obey  ;  to  follow.  Johnson. 
Syn.  —  See  Behold,  Remark,  See. 

0B-§ERVE',  r.  n.     1.  To  be  attentive.  Watts. 

2.  To  make  a  remark.  I'ope. 

QB-^ERV'PR,  n.  One  who  observes  ;  one  who 
watches  or  regards  attentively  ;  a  close  remarker. 

QB-sBrv'ING,  p.  a.  Making  observation  ;  watch- 
ful ;  attentive. 

QB-§ERV'ING-LY.  ad.  In  an  observing  manner ; 
attentively  ;  carefully.  Shak. 

OB-SfiSS',  c.  a.  [L.  ohsideo,  obaessus.']  To  be- 
siege ;  to  compass  about.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

QB-SfiS'SIQN  (ob-R«sh'un),  n.  [L.  obsessio;  It. 
ossessione  ;  Sp.  obscsion;  Ft.  obsession.] 

1.  The  act  of  besieging.  Johnson. 

2.  The  state  of  a  person  vexed  or  besioijed 
by  an  evil  spirit,  —  differing  from  demoniacal 
possession  in  the  patient's  being  attacked  from 
without  and  not  from  within.  Brande. 

Tlie  devil  (Isl  liert  able  to  work  upon  them  [melancholy 
pemons],  hut  whether  by  obaesatow  or  poaaeiaion  I  will  not 
detenu  inc.  Buifun. 
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QB-hId'I-A.V,  n.  {Min.)  A  volcanic  product,  oi 
spccicii  uf  lava,  re»eniblin(^  common  green  bot- 
tle glass,  almost  black  in  large  tnaaitea,  but 
aemt-traiisparent  in  thin  fragment*;  —  no  called, 
according  to  I'iiiiy,  from  a  perMin  named  Obtid- 
tus,  who  tirst  found  it  in  Ethiopia.       Eng.  Cyc. 

QB-sId'I-Q-NAL  [ob-«idV«»-n*l.  P.  Ja.  Mr.;  ob- 
Hld  yvn-9l,  N.  A'.  Sm. ;  <ib-Kld'f-<t-n»l  or  i>l>-«Id'j^ 
o-n?!.  H  .],  a.  [L.  obsidionulis  ;  obsidio,  a  siego  ; 
It.  utsidio/iale ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  obndtonaL]  Relating 
or  belonging  to  a  siege.  SherictJoS. 

Obsiihonal  rains,  (A'limiitmaties.)  coins  (truck  in  be- 
sieged placLfi,  loHU|i|ily  (lie  pinre  orciirrfnl  money.—. 
ObsuUonal  eruirn,  {Human  Jiut.)  ■  crown  granted  by 
llie  8tate  tn  the  general  wlioraiacd  tlieaiegeuf  a  lielea- 
guered  plnre.  It  waa  made  ul  (iie  gra«a  growing  on 
the  rampart.  Brandt, 

OB-Sl^-IL-LA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  ob,  intensive,  and 
siyilla,  a  seal.]     Act  of  sealing  up.      Munndrr. 

QB-sTo'NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  obsigno,  obaianatu*.] 
To  ratify  ;  to  seal  up.     [u.]  Barrow. 

6B-8IG-NA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  obsignatio.]  The  act 
of  sealing ;  ratification  by  sealing ;  confirma- 
tion.    [r!j  Bp.  Taylor. 

QB-SlG'NA-TQRY,  o.  Ratifying.  "Merely  o6- 
signatory  signs.''  Dr.  Ward. 

OB-SQ-Les'CfNCE,  n.  The  state  of  becoming 
obsolete,  or  being  obsolescent.  Smart. 

OB-SO-LES'CpNT,  o.  [L.  obsoleaco,  obaoleacena, 
to  fall  into  disuse.]  Becoming  obsolete ;  going 
out  of  use. 
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All  the  word*  compounded  of  "here  "and  a 
are  obaolete  or  olisolescetit. 

II  OB'SO-LETE  [6b'8o-l5f,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wr.\  6b'8o-l«t,  S.  /'.],  a.  \X- <^>»olcaco,  obsole- 
tus,  to  fall  into  disuse.] 

1.  Worn  out  of  use  ;  fallen  into  desuetude  ; 
antiquated  ;  disused  ;  unfashionable. 

From  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Donne,  and  al>(>ut  n  M'ore  more  of  our  autiiun  of  thit 
period,  might  prohnbly  be  collected  two  or  three  thousand 
Latiu  dcrivativeo,  which  have  since  bccotae obsolete.  Kofftn. 
And  Echo  learns  politely  to  repeat 
The  praise  of  names  for  age*  otjtolete,  Cbtcper. 

49~  Dryden,  who  was  born  in  1631,  thus  spcaka  ol 
Spenser,  who  died  in  1599:  ■' Nocwillistandiiig  his 
obsolete  language,  he  is  still  intelligible." 

2.  {Nat.  Hist.)  Partially  indistinct;  not  well 
defined  ;  not  fully  developed,  as  .the  stritc  on 
cert:tin  shells.  Maunder. 

Syn.  — See  Ancient,  Old. 

II  (JB'SO-LETE-NgSS,  m.  The  state  of  being  ob- 
solete or  out  of  use.  Johtuon, 

OB'STA-CLE  (Sb'8t»-kl),  n.  [L.  obstaeiilum;  obato, 
to  oppose ;  ob,  against,  and  ttto.  to  stand ;  It. 
ostacolo  ;  Sp.  obstaculo  ;  Fr.  obstacle.]  Some- 
thing standing  in  the  way  or  hindering ;  hin- 
derancc  ;  obstruction  ;  difficulty  ;  impediment. 

Disparity  in  age  seems  a  greatrr  dbsloele  to  an  intimata 
fhendship'Uian  inequality  of  fortune.  VoUier, 

Syn. —  See  Impediment. 

t  6b'STA-CLE-n£63,  n.    Obstinacy.  VdaL 

fOB'STAN-CY,  n.  \Ij.  obstantia.]  Obstruction; 
a  hinderancc ;  obstacle.  B.  Jonaon. 

6b'STA  PRIJ^-CiP'f-IS.  [L.]  Withstand  the 
beginnings- 

QB-ST£t'R|C,         )  a.     [L.  obstetrix,  a  midwife  ; 

OB-STftT'R(-CAL,  '  It.  ostctrico;  ¥r.  obst'^riqtte.] 

Relating  to  midwifery  or  obstetrics.  Ihmyuaon. 

0B-STET'R|-CATE,  r.  a.  [L.  obatetrico,  obatetn- 
c^tua  ;  It.  ostHiicare.]  To  assist  as  a  midwife. 
[k.]  Waterhouse 

QB-ST6t'R|-CATE,  r.  n.  To  perform  the  office  ot 
a  midwife.    "  Nature  docs  obstetricate."  Evelyn. 

9B-ST6T-R|-cA'TION,  n.  The  office  of  a  mid- 
wife ;  midwifery,     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

0b-ST5-TRT"CIAN  (6b-»i^trtsh'»n),  n.  One  who 
practises  obstetrics ;  a  man-midwife ;  a  midwife ; 
an  accoucheur.  I^-  BlitndeL 

6B-ST5-TRl"CIors  (Sb-stf-trTsh'iis),  o.  [L.  obfle 
tricius.]     Obstetric,     [r.]  Cudtcorth. 

OB-STftT'B|CS,  n.  pi.  (Meil.)  The  art  or  the 
science  of  delivering  women  in  childbirth ;  mid- 
wifery ;  tocology.  Dtmglisoit. 
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OBVIOUS 


pB-STET'R|-CY,  n.    Obstetrics,   [r.]  Dunglison. 

6b'STI-NA-CY,   n.      [L.  ohstinatio;   obstino,  to 

Jersist  In  ;  obsto,  to  stand  before  or  against ; 
t.  ostinazioiie ;  Sp.  obstiriacion ;  Fr.  obUina- 
tion.\  The  quality  of  being  obstinate  ;  stub- 
bornness ;  contumacy ;  pertinacity  ;  persistency. 

Uhstinacn  is  an  attection  immovable,  fixed  to  will,  aban- 
doning reason,  which  is  engendered  of  pr.de:  that  is  to  say, 
when  a  man  cstcemeth  so  much  himself  above  any  otlierthat 
he  reputeth  his  own  wit  only -to  be  in  perfection,  and  con- 
temneth  all  other  counsel.  Sir  T.  Elyol. 

Syn.  —  Obstinacy  is  a  pertinacious  attachment  to 
one's  own  course  or  way  of  acting  ;  pertinacity  is  an 
intensive  and  unreasonable  degree  of  tenacity  :  cuntu- 
macy,  resistance  to  authority  ;  stubbornness,  resistance 
to,  or  disinclination  to  receive,  advice.  A  contuma- 
cious soldier  or  servant ;  an  obstinate  sovereign,  ruler, 
or  person  ;  a  stubborn  people  or  child  ;  a  stubborn  or 
headstrong-  temper  ;  a  perverse  disposition  ;  an  inflex- 
ible purpose;  &  pertinacious  adherence  to  opinion;  06- 
atinate  adherence  to  prejudice.  —  See  Contumacy. 

Ob'STI-NATE,  a.  [L.  obstinatus ;  It.  ostinato  ; 
Sp.  obstiiuido  ;  Fr.  obstini^.']  Stubborn  ;  contu- 
macious ;  inflexible ;  perverse  ;  pertinacious ; 
headstrong  ;  persistent ;  self-willed. 

80  war  both  sides  with  ohstinate  despite. 

With  like  revenge;  and  neither  party  bowed.       Daniel. 

6b'STI-NATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  obstinate  manner  ; 
stubbornly  ;  inflexibly  ;  perversely.        Dryden. 

6b'ST{-NATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ob- 
stinate;  stubbornness ;  obstinacy.        Bp.  Hall. 

6b-STI-PA'TION,  n.  [L.  obstipo,  obstipatus,  to 
lean  to  one  side.] 

1.  The  act  of  stopping  up  any  passage.  Bailey. 

2.  {Med.)  Costiveness;  tenesmas.  DunyUson. 

PB-STREP'?R-0US,  a.  [L.  obstreperus ;  obstrepo, 
to  clamor  at.]  Loud ;  clamorous  ;  noisy  ;  tur- 
bulent; vociferous. 

There  are  who.  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call. 
Would  shrink  to  hear  the  o'lslreiierons  trump  of  fame, 

Supremely  blest  if  to  their  portion  fell 
Health,  competence,  and  peace.  Beattie. 

QB-STREP'gR-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  obstreperous 
manner;  loudly;  clamorously;  noisily.  Johnson. 

QB-STREP'eR-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing obstreperous  ;  loudness;  clamor;  noise. 

OB-STRIC'TION,  n.  [L.  obstnngo,  obstrichis,  to 
bind.]  Act  of  binding ;  obligation;  hondi.  Milton. 

9B-STRUCT',  V.  a.  [L.  ohstruo,  obstructm;  It. 
ostruire;  Sp.  obstruir;  Fr.  obstruer.']  \i.  ob- 
structed ;  pp.  OBSTRUCTIXG,  OHSTllUCTKl).] 

1.  To  block  or  stop  up  ;  to  close ;  to  b-ir. 

In  their  passaffe  through  the  glands  in  the  lungs,  they  oh- 
ttruct  and  swell  them  with  httle  tumors.  jjlackmore. 

2.  To  be  in  the  way  of;  to  prevent ;  to  im- 
pede ;  to  oppose  ;  to  retard  ;  to  hinder. 

No  cloud  interposed, 
Or  star,  to  obstruct  his  sight.  Milton. 

Syn.— See  Hinder. 

pB-STRUCT'eR,  n.  One  who  obstructs  or  hin- 
ders ;  a  hinderer.  Whitlock. 

QB-STRtJC'TION,  n.  ■\\j.  obstnictio;  It.  ostru- 
zione  ;  Sp.  obstriiccioii ;  Fr.  obstruction.'] 

1.  Act  of  obsttucting,  or  state  of  being  ob- 
structed. 

2.  That  which  obstructs;  hinderance;  diffi- 
culty ;  obstacle ;  impediment ;  barrier. 

In  his  winter  quarters,  the  king  expected  to  meet  with  all 
the  ohntnictions  anddrihcultics  his  enraged  enemies  could  lay 
In  his  way.  Chirenilon. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  having  the  ani- 
mal functions  stopped  or  rendered  motionless. 

Ay,  but  to  die.  and  go  we  know  not  where. 

To  lie  in  cold  o:Miii<-tion,  and  to  rot.  Shak. 

Syn. —  See  Impediment. 

QB-STRUC'TIVE,  a.  [It.  ostruttiro  ;  Sp.  obstrnc- 
tivo ;  Fr.  obstrtictif.]  That  obstructs ;  causing 
obstruction ;  hindering. 

The  North,  impetuous,  rides  upon  the  clouds. 
Dispensing  rouud  the  heavens  obstructive  gloom.    Glorer. 

OB-STRUC'TIVE,  n.  Something  that  obstructs; 
an  obstruction ;  impediment.  Hammond. 

pB-STRUC'T(VE-LY,  ad.   By  way  of  obstruction. 

OB'STRU-eNT,  a.  [L.  obstnto,  obstruens,  to  pile 
before  or  against:  ob,  against,  and  fitnio,  to 
pile  up ;  It.  ostrvente.']  Obstructing  ;  hindering  ; 
blocking  up.  Johnson. 

fiB'STRy-5NT,  n.  That  which  obstructs  or  blocks 
up ;  an  obstruction.  Smart. 


t  pB-STU-Pe-FAC'TION,  n.  [L.  obstupefacio,  ob- 
stupefactus,  to  stupeiy.]    Stupefaction.     Bailey. 

tQB-STU-P5-FAC'T|VE,  a.     Stupefying.    Abbot. 

OB-TAIN'  (ob-tan'),  v.  a.  [L.  obtifieo  ;  ob,  used 
intensively,  and  teneo,  to  hold  or  keep;  It.  ot- 
tenere  ;  Sp.  obtener;  Fr.  obtenir.]  [i.  Oi^tatned  ; 

pp.  OKTAININO,  OBTAINED.] 

1.  t  To  keep ;  to  hold;  to  have  in  possession. 

His  mother  then  is  mortal,  but  his  sire 

lie  who  Obtains  the  monarchy  of  heaven.  Milton. 

2.  To  get  possession  of ;  to  get ;  to  gain  ;  to 
win  ;  to  acquire  ;  to  procure  ;  to  earn. 

To  love  God,  which  was  a  thing  far  excelling  all  the  cun- 
ning that  is  possible  for  us  in  this  life  to  uotain.  Hir  T.  More. 
I  come  with  resolution  to  obtain  a  suit  of  you.'       Menu.  Sf  Fl. 

Syn.—  See  Acquire,  Get. 

OB-TAIN',  v.  n.  1.  To  continue  in  use  ;  to  be  es- 
tablished ;  to  subsist  in  nature  or  in  practice. 

The  Theodosian  code,  several  hundred  years  after  Justin- 
ian's time,  did  obtain  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  Baker. 

2.  To  prevail ;  to  succeed.     [11.]  Bacon. 

OB-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  obtained  or  ac- 
quired ;  procurable.  Boyle. 

OB-TAIN'^R,  n.    One  who  obtains.  Johnson. 

pB-TAIN'MjpNT.n.   The  act  of  obtaining.  Milton. 

OB-TECT'gD,  a.  [L.  obtego,  obtectus,  to  cover ;  ob, 
intensive,  and  tego,  to  cover.]     Covered.  Kirby. 

t  OB-TEM'P^R-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  obtempero,  obtem- 
peratus.l     To  obey.  Bailey. 

PB-t£nD',  v.  a.  [L.  obtendo;  ob,  against,  and 
tendo  (Gr.  Ttivw,  to  stretch  out).]   \i.  obtended  ; 

pp.   OBTENDING,  OBTENDED.] 

1.  To  place  in  opposition  ;  to  oppose,    [r.] 

And  for  a  man  obteml  an  empty  cloud.  Dryden. 

2.  t  To  pretend  ;  to  offer  as  a  reason.  Dryden. 

tQB-TEN-5-BRA'TION,  n.  [L.  ob,  used  inten- 
sively, and  tcnebrff,  darkness.]  The  act  of 
darkening,  or  the  state  of  being  darkened. 

For  in  every  megrim  or  vertigo  there  is  an  ohtenebration, 
joined  with  a  semblance  of  turuiug  round.  Bacon. 

OB-TEN'SION  (ob-ten'shun),  n.  The  act  of  ob- 
tending.    [r.]  '  Johnson. 

OB-TEST',  V.  a.  [L.  obtestor ;  ob,  used  intensive- 
ly,  and  testor,  to  witness ;    Fr.  obtester.']       \i. 

obtested;  pp.  OBTESTING,  OBTESTED.] 

1.  To  call  upon  earnestly  ;  to  beseech ;  to  im- 
plore ;  to  supplicate  ;  to  invoke ;  to  conjure. 

(Miteiting  them  by  all  that  is  sacred  to  reflect  seriously  on 
this  great  trust.  Burnet. 

2.  To  call  upon  to  witness  ;  to  attest,     [r.] 

No  penitential  orisons  arise; 

Nay,  he  obtests  the  justice  of  the  skies.  Savage. 

OB-TEST',  V.  n.    To  protest.  Waterhouse. 

QB-TJPS-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  obtestatio  ;  Sp.  obtes- 
tacioii.]  The  act  of  obtesting  ;  solemn  entreaty 
or  injunction ;  obsecration. 

Let  me  take  up  that  ohrentatfon  of  the  Psalmist,  "  O  all  ye 
that  love  the  Lord,  hate  the  thing  which  is  sin."       Bp.  Hall. 

tOB-TRpc-TA'TION,  w.  [L.  obtrectatio.]  Slan- 
der ;  detraction  ;  calumny.  Barrow. 

tQB-TR["TION,  n.  [L.  obtritio.]  A  wearing 
away  by  friction.  Maunder. 

0B-TR(!JDE',  v.  a.  [L.  obtrudo  ;  ob,  against,  and 
triido,  to  thrust.]  [/.  obtruded  ;  pp.  obtrud- 
ing, OBTRUDED.]  To  thrust  against  or  into ; 
to  offer  with  importunity ;  to  offer  when  not 
wanted ;  to  intrude. 

The  objecti  of  our  senses  nhtnirJe  their  particular  ideas 
upon  our  minds,  whether  we  will  or  no.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Intrude. 

OB-TRtJD'5R,  n.     One  who  obtrudes.  Boyle. 

OB-TRfjN'CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  obtrunco,obtruncatus.] 
To  deprive  of  a  limb  ;  to  lop  ;  to  maim.  Coc^ram. 

6b-TRUN-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  obtruncatio.']  The 
act  of  lopping  or  cutting,     [r.]  Cockeram. 

OB-TRC'.^ION  (ob-trii'zhun),  n.     [L.  obtru.sio.] 

1.  Act  of  obtruding ;  intrusion.  King  Charles. 

2.  That  which  is  obtruded.  Milton. 

0B-TRU'§I0N-IST,  n.  One  who  obtrudes,  or  who 
favors  obtrusion.  Gent.  Mag. 

OB-TRtJ'SIVE,  a.    Inclined  to  obtrude ;  intrusive. 

Not  obvious,  not  nhtiusive,  but  retired, 

The  more  desirable.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Officious. 


pe-TRtJ'SIVE-LY,  ad.    In  an  obtrusive  manner. 

OE-TUND',  V.  a.     [h.  obtundo ;  ob,  against,  and 

tiindo,  to  beat ;  It.  obtundere ;  Fr.  obtundre.]    ji. 

OBTUNDED  ;    pp.  OBTUNDING,  OBTUNDED.j      "To 

make  blunt ;  to  blunt ;    to  dull ;    to  quell ;  to 
deaden. 

If  by  any  accident  an  opprobrious  clamor  reaches  their  ear*, 
flattery  is  always  at  hand  to  iiour  in  her  opiates,  to  quiet  con- 
viction and  obtund  remorse.  Jianibler. 

OB-TUN'DPNT,  n.  (Med.)  A  mucilaginous,  oily, 
or  other  bland  medicine,  supposed  to  sheathe 
parts  from  acrimony,  and  to  blunt  that  of  cer- 
tain morbid  secretions.  Brande. 

tOB-Tli-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  obturo,  obturatns,  to 
stop  up.]  The  act  of  stopping  up  any  thing  by 
smearing  something  over  it.  Cotgrave. 

6b'TIt-RA-TOR,   n.     {Anat.)  The  name   of  two 

muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  of  a  nerve.      Hubhjn. 

flfg=  "  The  obturator  muscles  serve  to   move  the 

thigh  backwards,  and  to  roll  it  upon  its  axis."  Noblyn, 

6B-TUS-AN'Gy-LAR  (ob-tus-5ng'gu-l3r),  a.  Hav- 
ing an  obtuse  angle,  or  an  angle  larger  than  a 
right  angle ;  obtuse-angled.  Johnson. 

OB-TUSE',  a.  [L.  obtundo,  obtusus,  to  blunt ;  It. 
ottuso  ;  Sp.  obtuso ;  Fr.  obtus.] 

1.  That  is  blunted ;  not  pointed  or  acute. 

2.  Dull ;  stupid ;  wanting  quick  sensibility. 

Thy  senses  then. 
Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasure  must  forego.  Milton 

3.  Obscure  ;  dull ;  as,  "  An  obtuse  sound." 
.^ffl  obtuse  angle,  (Oeom.)  an  angle  larger  than  a  riglu 

angle,  or  one  containing  more  than  90  degrees. 

OB-TLJSE-AN'GLED  (-gid),  a.  Having  an  obtuse 
angle;  obtus-angular.  Chambers. 

Obtuse-angled  triangle,  a  triangle  having  an  obtuss 
angle. 

pB-TUSE'LY,  ad.    In  an  obtuse  manner ;  dully. 

OB-TUSE'N^SS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  obtuse ; 
bluntness; — dulness  ;  stupidity.  Johnson. 

PB-TU'§I0N  (ob-tu'zhun),  n.  [L.  obtusio.]  The 
act  or  the  state  of  being  obtuse  ;  dulness.  "  Ob- 
tusion of  the  senses."  Harrey. 

OB-TU'SI-TY,  n.   Obtuseness  ;  dulness.  Qu.  Rev. 

OB-U.M'BRANT,  a.  {Ent.)  Overhanging  the  meta- 
thorax  ;  —  applied  to  the  scutum.  Maunder. 

OB-UM'BRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  obumbro,  obnmbratus.] 
To  shade  ;  to  adumbrate  ;  to  cloud,  [r.]  Howell. 

OB-UM-BRA'TIO.V,  n.  [L.  obttmbratio.]  Act  of 
shading ;  adumbration,     [r.]  More. 

OB-UN'COyS  (ob-ung'kus,  82),  a.  [L.  obuncits.] 
Very  crooked  ;  hooked.  Maunder. 

tOB-VEN'TION,  n.  [L.  obventio.]  Income; 
revenue  ;  —  casual  benefit.  Spenser. 

fOB-VER'SANT,  a.  [L.  obversor,  ohversans,  to  be 
conversant.]    Conversant ;  familiar.        Bacon. 

6b'VERSE,  n.  {Numismatics.)  The  side  of  a 
coin  or  medal  which  has  the  face  or  head  upon 
it,  the  other  side  being  the  reverse.     Hamilton. 

pB-VERSE',  a.  {Bot.)  Having  the  smaller  end 
turned  to  the  stock,  as  some  leaves.  Smith. 

PB-VERSE'LY,  ad.     In  an  obverse  manner.  HiU. 

OB- VERT',  V.  a.  [L.  obverto ;  ob,  towards,  and 
ve^-to,  to  turn.]  \i.  obverted;/?;^.  obverting, 
OBVERTED  1  To  tum  towards;  to  place  oppo- 
site. "  The  leaf  . .  .  obverted  to  the  light."  Boyle. 

OB'VI-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  obrio;  ob,  against,  and  via, 
the  way  ;  It.  ovviare ;   Sp.  obviar ;   Fr.  obvier.] 

[i.  OBVIATED  ;  pp.  obviating,  OBVIATED.]    To 

meet  in  the  way  ;  to  prevent  by  interception; 
to  remove  in  the  outset ;  to  preclude. 

Tc  lav  down  every  thing  in  its  full  light,  so  as  to  chriate 
all  exceptions  .  .  .  would  carry  me  out  too  far.  Boyle, 

OB-VI-A'TipN,  n.     The  act  of  obviating.      Scott. 

OB'Vl-ofJS,  a.     [L.  obvius  ;  It.  obrio  ;  Sp.  obvio.] 

1.  Opposed  in  front ;  meeting  in  front. 

I  to  the  evil  turn 
My  ohi'ions  breast.  Millon. 

2.  Open;  exposed;  subject;  liable.  "Ob- 
vious to  dispute."  Milton 

3.  Plain  ;  evident  ;  apparent ;  visible ;  per 
ccptible;  clear;  manifest;  patent;  distinct; 
palpable. 

What  obvious  l-jths  the  wisest  hands  may  miss !    Cowper 

Syn. —  See  Apparent,  Evident,  Ci,ear. 
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OBVIOUSLY 

6B' VI-oOs-LY,  rtrf.  In  an  obvious  manner ;  evi- 
dently ;  clearly  ;  plainly  ;  manifestly.      Selden. 

5B'V|-C)rS-Nf:ss,  «.  The  state  of  being  obvious 
or  evident ;  plainness  ;  clearness.  lioyle, 

6b'VO-lOtE,  a.  (Hot.)  Alternately  overlapping, 
as  the  margins  or  leaves  in  a  bud.  Gray. 

f)B'VQ-LUT-t;i),  a.     (Bot.)  Obvolute.        Wright. 

OC,  n.     An  arrow  used  by  the  Turks,  Crabb. 

6c'(^\-MV,  n.  [Corruption  of  alchemy .  Skinner,] 
A  compound  metal  meant  to  imitate  siU'cr. Steele. 

yU-cA'iftQN  (ok-ka'zhun),  n.  [L.  occasio;  ob,  in 
the  way,  and  cado,  to  fall;  It.  occasione;  Sp. 
ocanion ;  Fr.  occasiQn.l 

1.  An  occurrence  ;  casualty ;  incident. 

The  lawn  of  Clirist  wc  find  rather  mentioned  by  oecanoa 
in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle*.  JJuukcr. 

2.  Opportunity;  a  particular  time,  favorable 
or  unfavorable ;  concurrence. 

Samson  sought  uccasioH  against  the  Philistines.   Jullg.xlv.^. 
How  nil  occaniona  do  intbrni  against  luc. 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge  I  Sliak. 

3.  Accidental  cause ;  that  which  gives  rise  to 
something  else. 

Have  you  ever  heard  what  wa<  the  occasion  and  flnt  be- 
ginu  ng  of  this  custom?  Sixaser. 

4.  Casual  exigency ;  necessity;  need. 

God  hnth  put  ns  into  an  imperfect  state,  where  wc  liave 
perpetual  occasion  of  euch  other  s  assistance.  Sw{/t. 

Syn. —  All  evontfiil  occurmce  is  an  occasion;  a 
propitidiig  otturrrnce,  an  oppiirtanity.  An  occurrence 
or  iacidrnt  is  acciduntal  or  unoxpected;  an  occa-^iiin 
presents  itself;  an  opportunity  Is  deitirod.  Wo  do 
thin);!)  as  opportunity  nffi-js,  occasion  requires,  or  neccs- 
tity  compels.  An  unexpected  occurrence;  a  special 
occamun  ;  a  favorable  oppnrtunily  ;  a  convenient  nea- 
aon  ;  an  iinavoldablo  eriirency  ;  a  pressing  necessity ; 
a  time  of  need.  —  See  Case. 

OC-CA'^IQN  (ok-ka'zhiin),  v.  a.     [i.  OCCASIONED  ; 

pp.  OCCASIO.NINO,  OCCASIONED.] 

1.  To  cause  incidentally;  to  give  rise  to  ;  to 
be  the  cause  of;  to  bring  about ;  to  produce. 

That  a  reproof  be  not  continued  or  repeated  afler  amend- 
ment of  that  which  occasioned  the  reproof.  South. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  reason  or  motive ;  to 
influence;  to  induce ;  to  move;  to  persuade. 

If  wc  inquire  what  It  is  that  occai>ion>>  men  to  make  sev- 
eral combinations  of  simpl«  ideas  into  distinct  modes,  and 
neglect  others  which  have  as  much  an  aptness  to  1k>  com- 
bined, we  shall  find  the  reason  to  be  the  end  of  language. 

LO' 


f-OC-CA'§ION-A-BLE,    a. 
sioned. 


That  may   be   occa- 
BaiTow. 


OC-CA'§ION-AL  (ok-ka'zlnin-?l),  rt.      [It.  occasio- 
tiale;  Sp.  ocasioual;  Fr.  occasiomiel.] 

1.  Happening  by  accident ;  incidental ;  cas- 
ual ;  accidental ;  as,  "  Occasional  reflections." 

2.  That  occasions ;  acting  as  a  cause.  "  The 
ground  or  occasional  original  hereof."  Browne. 

3.  Produced  on  some  special  occasion. 

Those  letters  were  not  writ  to  all. 

Nor  first  intended  but  occasional.  Driiden. 

Occasional  causes,  {Met.)  a  plirase  employed  by  tlie 
Cnrteiiians  to  explain  the  mode  of  communicating  be- 
tween mind  and  matter.  Fleming. 

ft-/;" ''The  Carte-nians  held  that  the  will  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  action  of  the  body,  hut  tliat,  whenever 
the  will  required  a  motion,  Cod  c.insed  tlie  body  to 
nmve  in  the  required  direction."    Brande. 

Syn. —  An  occasional  discourse;  an  incidental  re- 
mark ;  a  casual  occurrence  or  expense  ;  an  accidental 
circumstance.  Acts  of  cliarity  may  be  occasional,  but 
they  ou(;ht  not  to  be  casual. 

pc-CA'!flON-AL-I§M,   71.     (Met.)  The   system  of 
occasional  causes.  —  Sec  Occasional.  Brande. 


QC-CA-^IQ.\-AL'1-TV,   m. 
occasional. 


The  quality  of  being 
Qu.  Rev.     HaUatn. 


PC-CA  '?ION-AL-LY,  ad.  Incidentally  ;  casually  ; 
accidentally  ;  at  times  ;  now  and  then.    Milton. 

tQC-cA'!jlOX-ATE,  r.  a.    To  occasion.       More. 

pC-CA'§lON-5R,  w.    One  who  occasions;  .causer. 

PC-CA'SIVE,  a.  [L.  occasiriis,  occa-stm,  a  setting.] 
Pertaining  to  the  setting  sun;  falling;  descend- 
ing; western.  Wrig/U. 

ftC-Cp-cA'TION,  n.  [1..  orcoieatio.l  Act  of  blind- 
ing or  state  of  being  blind,    [it.]  Bp.  Hall. 

f)C'CI-nftNT,  n.  [L.  occido,  oceidens,  to  set,  as 
\hc  sun  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  occidente  ;  Fr.  occidettt.]T!he 
place  of  the  sun's  setting;  the  west.  "From 
East  to  Occident."  Shak. 
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6C-CI-D6NT'AL,  a.     1.    Western;— opposed  to 

oriental.     "  Occidental  climates."  Browne. 

2.  (Gem  Sculp.)  Applied  to  precious  stones 

possessing  an  inferior  degree  or  hardness  and 

oeauty.  Brande. 

tQO-ClD'V-oOs,  a.  [L.  occidum.]  That  goes 
down ;  western  ;  occidental.  Blount. 

QC-cIp'1-TAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  occiput. 

dC'Cl-PC'T,  n.  [L.J  The  back  part  of  the  head, 
formed  by  the  occipital  bone.  Dunglison. 

t  pc-Cl"^I9N  (ok-»Izh'vn),  n.  [L.  occiaio.]  The 
act  of  killing.  Hale. 

QC-CLUUE',  V.  a.  [L.  occludo,  occludens.]  To 
shut  or  stop  up  ;  to  close,     [k.]  Browne. 

QC-CLL'D'gD,  o.  Shut  up  ;  overlapping.  "This 
occluded  bill  [of  the  parrot]."  Paley. 

QC-CLU'DfNT,  a.    That  shuts  up.    [r.]     Sterne. 

QC-CLO'DPNT,  n.  Any  thing  that  closes,  or 
shuts  up.     [r.]  Sterne. 

gc-CLUSE',  a.    [L.  occltistis.]    Shut  up.     Holder. 

OC-CLU'§ION(-klQ'zhvn),  n.  [l..occlusio.]  {Med.) 

1.  The  transient  approximation  of  the  edges 
of  a  natural  opening ;  a  shutting  up.  "  The 
occlusion  of  the  eyelids."  Dunglison. 

2.  Imperforation.  Dunglison. 

t  QC-CRUS'TATE,  r.  a.  [L.  oh,  used  intensively, 
and  crusto,  to  encrust.]  To  harden ;  to  cause 
to  be  obdurate  or  obstinate.  Moye. 

QC-COLT',  a.  [L.  occulo,  occultus,  to  hide  ;  It.  oc- 
culto ;  Sp.  ocuUo  ;  Fr.  occvltc.]  Secret ;  hidden ; 
concealed  ;  unknown ;  latent ;  abstruse. 

The  Aristotelians  give  the  nameof  ocri/W  qualities  not  to 
manifest  (qualities,  but  to  such  qualities  only  as  they  supposed 
to  lie  hid  in  bodies,  and  to  be  the  unknown  causes  of  mani- 
fest effects.  Xewluu. 

Occult  sciences,  the  imaginary  sciences  of  the  middle 
ages,  —  magic,  alchemy,  astrology,  especially  tlie  for- 
mer. Brande.  —  Occult  line,  (Oeom.)  a  dry  or  oliscure 
line,  which  is  drawn  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  figure  or  problem,  but  which  is  not  in- 
tended to  appear  after  the  plan  is  finished.  AJamieson. 

Syn.  —  See  Secret. 

6c-Cl'L-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  ocniUatio  ;  It.  occulta- 
zione ;  Sp.  ocultacion ;  Yr.occultation."]  {A-stron.) 
The  eclipsing  of  one  heavenly  body  by  another. 
4®"  "It  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  eclipses 
of  stars  and  planets  by  the  moon,  during  lier  revolu- 
tion about  the  earth."     Hind. 

t  QC-(MJLT'pD,  a.  Secret ;  hidden  ;  occult.  SJmk. 
QC-CULT'jNG,  n.     Occultation. 

The  occultinff  or  hiding  of  a  star  by  the  moon  is  a  phenom- 
enon identical  in  nature  with  a  solar  eclipse.  Nichol. 

QC-CULT'NgSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  hid  or 
occult ;  concealedness  ;  secretness.      Johnson. 

OC'CU-PAN-CY,  n.     1.  The  act  of  taking  posses- 
sion ;  occupation  :  —  possession.        Wanurton. 
2.  {Law.)  The  act  of  taking  possession  of  a 
thing  of  which  there  is  no  owner  :  —  the  right 
acquired  by  taking  such  possession.        Brande. 
Syn. —  See  Occupation. 

6c'CI"-PAnT,  n.  [L.  occvpo,  occupans,  to  occu- 
py ;  It.  occupante  ;  Sp.  ocupante ;  Fr.  occiiixint.l 

1.  One  who  has  the  actual  use  or  possession 
of  a  thing ;  a  possessor  ;  an  occupier.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  {Law.)  One  who  takes  possession  of  a 
thing  of  which  there  is  no  owner,  or  of  a  thing 
which  has  been  abandoned.  Burrill. 

3.  t  A  prostitute.  —  See  Occupy.      Marston. 

t  6c'CI'-PATE,  r.  a.  [L.  occtipo,  occnpatus.]  To 
possess  ;  to  hold ;  to  take  ;  to  occupy.      Bacon. 

6C-CIJ-PA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  occupatio;  It.  occupa- 
zione  ;  Sp.  onipacion  ;  Fr.  occupation.] 

1.  Act  of  occupying  or  taking  possession. 

2.  Use :  tenure  ;  possession. 

The  house  la  in  the  occujMtion  of  A  B.  liourier. 

3.  The  employment  to  which  a  man  chiefly 
devotes  himself ;  business;  trade;  calling;  vo- 
cation. "  The  occupation  of  a  printer."  Bourier. 

He  was  of  the  same  craft  with  them,  and  wrought:  for  hv 
their  occtifiatiou  they  were  tcnt-mnkers.  Artt  xviii.  X 

4.  {Imw.)  The  act  of  putting  a  man  out  of 
his  freehold  in  time  of  war:  —  usurpation  of  a 
franchise.  Burrill.  i 

Syn. —  Occupation  signifies  possession,  or  the  act 
of  taking  possession  ;  occupancy,  the  having  possession. 
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— Occupation  la  applied  to  whatever  employ*  a  petaoa 
at  the  moinont  or  habitually  ;  arac<)(i</a,  to  ilial  wltirli 
calls  a  (icTHon  otrrrom  liiii  ri>nimon  rmplotimrnt.  H*%- 
ular  uccupalion  ;  coiixlani  empluymmi ;  iniiMirtanl  »«ji. 
ness.  'J'ho  profeasioH  or  roattitm  of  a  clrrryiiian  ;  IIm 
occupation  of  a  farmer  or  a  nii<clinnic  ;  the  trade  of  r 
cariwntcr,  inamin,  or  ahop-keeper;  tlte  btutueu  of  a 
niercliant t^e  BiisiNEss. 

6C-Cy-PA'TipN-BKll)9E.  n.  (Engineering.)  A 
bridge  earned  over  or  under  a  line  of  railway, 
to  connect  the  parts  of  a  farm  or  catate  aevrred 
by  the  Unc.  Simnumda. 

OC'Cl/'-Pl-gR,  n.    One  who  occupies;  a  posacssor. 

^^'t^'.'-PV^.  «'•«•  [L.  ocrupo;  ob  and  eapio,  to  lay 
hold;  It.  ocnipare;  Sp.  ocupar ;  Fr.  ocruper^ 
[».  occuriEU;  jgi.  occipyi.no,  occipikh.] 

1.  To  take  or  to  have  possession  ;  to  posseaa  ; 
to  keep  ;  to  hold.  "  Constintly  occupi/ing  the 
same  individual  spot."  Blarkttone. 

2.  To  take  up ;  to  fill ;  to  cover. 

Powder,  being  suddenly  flred  ■llngrlher, . . .  lequlrrlh  a 
greater  space  than  before  its  body  occuyittl.  lirowite. 

3.  To  give  employment  to  ;  to  employ. 

An  archbishop  may  have  cauae  to  occumi  morr  chaplains 
"••n  »'«•  Act  of  lltn.  VIIL 

4.  To  follow  as  business  or  emphiyment. 

They  that  go  down  to  the  seat  in  ■hip*,  and  ocna>|v  their 
businciM  in  deep  waters.  I't.  cviL,  Com.  i'raper. 

5.  t  To  u«e ;  to  expend ;  to  apply.     Holland. 

Upon  ten  thousand  pounds,  diligently  oeevpied,  they  mar 
live  111  great  splendor.  JuhiuuH. 

6.  t  To  enjoy ;  to  know  carnally.  Shak. 
Syn.— See  Hold. 

t  Oc'Cl'-PV,  r.  n.    To  follow  business ;  to  traflBc 

Heca]le<l  his  ten  ser\-ants,aod  delivered  them  ten  pounds, 
and  said.  Occupy  till  I  come.  iMie  xiz. 

QC-CiJR',  r.  n.  [L.  occurro ;  ob,  against,  and 
curro,  to  run  ;  It.  occorrere ;  Sp.  ocurrir ;  Fr. 
occurrer.]     [t.  occirued  ;  pp.  occuehixo,  oc- 

CIRUED.J 

1.  tTo  meet ;  to  encounter.  "  The  resistance 
of  the  bodies  they  occur  with."  BetitUy. 

2.  To  come  or  be  presented  to  the  mind  or 
memory  ;  to  present  itself;  to  appear. 

The  mind  should  always  be  ready  to  turn  itaelf  to  the  va- 
riety of  objects  that  occur,  and  allow  them  a*  much  consid- 
eration as  shall  be  thought  fit  Locke. 

3.  To  be  met  with  ;  to  appear  here  and  there. 

In  Scripture,  though  the  won!  ••heir"  occur,  yet  there  la 
DO  such  thing  as  heir  In  our  author's  sense.  Locke, 

4.  +To  obviate  ;  to  oppose ;  —  with  to. 

I  must  occur  to  one  specioua  olgcctioo  against  this  pmnv 
■ition.  Senllef. 

6.  To  befall ;  to  happen.  Richard-son. 

QC-COr'R^NCE,  n.  [It.  occorrema;  Sp.  ocur- 
rencia ;  Fr.  occurrence.'] 

1.  Act  of  occurring  ;  occasional  presentation. 

2.  That  which  occurs  or  happens;  an  event; 
a  casualty ;  an  incident ;  an  accident. 

In  education,  most  time  is  to  be  bestowed  on  that  which  ia 
of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  onlinary  course  and  oc- 
ciorrnce*  of  that  lite  the  young  man  ia  designed  Rtr.     Lodbt. 

Syn.  — See  Case,  Event. 

QC-CUR'RgNT,  a.  [L.  occurro,  oceurrens,  to 
meet.]     Incidental  ;  coining  in  the  way.     Ash. 

t pC-ClTR'RpNT, M.   An  incident;  an  occurrence. 

All  the  news  and  occttrrmts  In  every  particular.      £aco*. 

tpC-CiiRSE',  n.     [L.  occitrsua.]     A  meeting. 

A  sudden  accident,  occarte.  or  meeting.  fimrtou. 

t  QC-Ci)R'SION,  n.  [L.  occursic]  A  clash  ;  a 
meeting ;  a  mutual  blow.  Boyle. 

6'CEAN  (s'shfn),  n.  [Or.  i>Ktat'6( ;  L.  oceantu ; 
It.  Sf  Sp.  occano;  Fr.  oc-an. — Probably  from 
Gr.  iiKl'i,  rapid,  and  niw,  to  flow.  Liddellif  Scott.] 
1.  The  vast  body  of  salt  water  which  surrounds 
the  continents  and  is  the  receptacle  of  their  run- 
ning waters  ;  the  main  ;  the  great  sea. 

49"  This  vast  body  of  water  is  divided,  by  geog- 
raphers, into  five  great  b.isins,  also  called  octtns ;  via., 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  .\rrt  r  Ocean,  and  the  Antarctic  Ocfiaa. 
The  BU|ier(iri.-il  extent  of  tlie  voveral  great  basins  is  not 
known  with  any  certainly  ;  nor,  indeod,  can  their 
limits  l>p  exactly  defined.  Prom  the  nearest  et>tinia- 
tion  that  ran  be  made  of  the  extent  of  llie  rnnlinenis 
and  principal  islands,  it  is  supiiosod  that  nearly  three 
fourths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  are  covered 
by  water.     Brande. 

Syn.  —  The  .Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean  ;  the  Baltic 
or  Black  Sea  ;  the  Spanish  Main  (i.  e.  a  part  of  the 
ocean).  —  He  crossed  tlie  ocean  ;  be  went  to  «m. 
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2.  Any  immense  expanse.  "  Those  boundless 
oceans  of  eternity  and  immensity."  Locke. 

O'CEAN  (o'sh^n),  a.  Relating  to  the  ocean.  Milton. 

d-CF.-Jj\r'l-nES,  n.  ].l.  [Gr.  i>Kfavii  (pi.  wKeavihii).'] 
(Giician  Myth.)  Nymphs  of  the  ocean,  regarded 
as  the  daughters  of  Oceanus.  W.  Smith. 

OCg-AN'IC  (o-sh?-an'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
ocean.     "  The  oceanic  birds."  Cook. 

Oceanic  currents,  certain  progressive  movemenfs  of 
the  water  of  the  ocean,  wliose  causes  are  not  fully 
uniterstood.  Of  these  currents,  some  are  constant, 
otliers  periodical,  others  variable  or  accidental.  JViclwl. 

0'CEAN-STEAM-{;r,  n.  A  large  steamer  for 
navigating  the  ocean. 

O-CEL'LAT-pD  [o-sel'ls-t^d,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  o's?l-lat-ed,  K.  \Vr.  ITi.],  u.  [L.  ocellatus  ; 
ocellus,  a  little  eye.]  {Zo.'l.)  Having,  or  re- 
sembling, little  eyes  ;  having  one  spot  of  color 
within  another.  Maunder, 

6'Ce-LOT,w.  (Zo/.)  An 
animal  of  the  feline 
tribe,  smaller  than  the 
ounce,  and  having  a 
skin  most  beautifully 
variegated  ;  Lcopardus 
pardalis. 

j^»  "  This  animal  is  a 
native    of   Mexico,    Para- 
guay, and  probably  Peril."  Ocelot  (.Leopardus pardalis}. 
Eng.  Cyc. 

OCII'l-My,  n.  [Corrupted  from  alchemy.']  A 
mixed  base  metal  ;  occamy.  Johnson. 

0-€HLE'SIS,n.  [Gr.  a^;t/.o«,  a  crowd.]  (Med.)  A 
morbid  erudition  induced  by  the  crowding  to- 
gether of  sick  persons  under  one  roof.  Gregory. 

0€H-L6C'RA-rY,  n.  [Gr.  dx^oKparia  ;  Sx^.oi,  the 
populace,  and  Koariui,  to  govern  ;  It.  ocluci'azia ; 
Sp.  oclocracia  ;  Fr.  ochlocratie.']  A  government 
by  the  mob;  mobocracy  ;  mob-rule.   Warburton. 

6CH-LO-CRAT'lC,         >  „.     Relating  to  an  och- 
S  Ic 


loeracy.  Qu.  Rev. 

In  an  ochlocrati- 
Th.  Walker. 


6£:h-lo-crAt'|-cal, 

6€H-LO-CRAT'l-CAL-LY,  ad. 

cal  manner. 

0£;H-L6u'RA-TY,  n.    Ochlocracy.  Downing. 

6'jCHRA,  n.    [Gr.  wxpa."]    See  Ochre,  and  Okua. 

P-CHRA'CEOUS  (o-kra'shus,  66),  a.  [It.  ocraceo.'] 
Ochreousj  ochrey.  Loudon. 

0'*:;HRE  (6'k?r),  n.  [Gr.  (S^prt  ;  w.y;?''?,  pale  ;  L. 
ochra;  It.  ocra;  Sp.  osre;  Fr.  acre.]  {Min.) 
A  native  earthy  mixture  of  silica  and  alumina, 
colored  by  oxide  of  iron,  with  occasionally  a 
little  calcareous  matter  and  magnesia. 

^KS"  Ochre  varies  in  color  from  a  pale  sandy  yellow 
to  a  brownish  red.  Native  red  ochre  is  commonly 
called  red  chalk.  Ochre  Is  of  (ireat  value  in  painting, 
as  it  forms  a  very  durable  pigment.     Fairholt.   Ure. 

O'CHRE-.^,  n.  ;  pi.  o'chre  ^.  [L.  ochrea,  a 
greave,  a  leggin.]  (Bat.)  A  union  of  stipules 
round  a  stem.  Gray. 

O'iCHRp-ATE.  a.  (Bot.)  Furnished  with  ochreae 
or  stipules  in  the  form  of  sheaths.  Gray. 

O'CHRp-OfjS  (o'kre-us),  a.  [It.  ocraceo  ;  Fr. 
ocreux.]  ConsiKiing  of,  containing,  or  resem- 
bling, ochre ;  o'ihraceous.  Woodward. 


O'jCHRPY  (o'kr?),  a.     Ochrcous. 


Woodward. 


6£;H'R0-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  silicious  oxide  of  ce- 
rium; cerite.  Dana. 

6-jCHRO-LEU'COUS,  a.  [Gr.  i2^pa,  ochre,  and 
XfVKOi,  white.]  i^Bot.)  Yellowish-white ;  of  a 
dull  cream-color.  Gray. 

0'CRe-AT-?D,  a.     [L.  ocrea.}    Booted.     Fuller. 

OC'TA-jCHORD,  n.  [Gr.  oKrnxooSot ;  L.  ocfachor- 
dos."]  {Mifs.)  An  instrument  or  a  system  of 
eight  sounds.  Burney. 

:iC'TA-GO.\,  n.     [Gr.  3(cr.J,  eight,  and  yovia,  an 
angle ;  It.  oftagono  ;  Sp.  ontagono  ; 
Fr.  octogone.] 

1.  {Geoin.)  A  plane  figure  having 
eight  sides  and  eight  angles.  Brande. 

2.  {Fort.)  A  place  having   eight 
sides  or  bastions.  Brande.      Octairoti. 


OC-TAG'O-NAl,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  octagon; 
having  eight  sides  and  eight  angles.      Johnson. 

OC-TA-HE'DRAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  octahe- 
dron ;  having  eight  sides  or  faces.  Smart. 

6C-TA-HE'DRiTE,  n.  {Min.)  An  ore  of  titanium, 
commonly  occurring  in  octahedral  crystals ; 
anatase.  Dana. 

6C-TA-HE'DRON,  n.  [Gr.  6ktu, 
eight,  and  Upa,  a  base ;  It.  ottae- 
dro ;  Sp.  octaedro ;  Fr.  octaedre.} 
(Geom.)  A  solid  figure  boundea 
by  eight  triangular  faces.    Da.  4r  P, 

Ji  regular  octahedron,  an  octahedron  bounded  by 
eight  equal  and  equilateral  triangles.     Davits  ^  Peck. 

OC-TAM'p-ROUS,  a.  [Gr.  dKTii,  eight,  and  nipoi, 
a  part.]  {Bot.)  Having  its  parts  in  eights. Gr«y. 

OC-TAn'DRI-A,  n.  [Gr.  dxrw,  eight,  and  dvrjp,  a 
male.]  {Bot.)  The  eighth  class  of  plants  in  the 
Linna;an  system,  characterized  by  hermaphro- 
dite flowers  %vith  eight  stamens.  Henslow. 

OC-TAN'DRJ-AN,  a.    {Bot.)  Octandrous.    Smart. 

OC-TAN'UROUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  eight  stamens  ; 
octandrian.  P.  Cyc. 

OC-TAN'GU-LAR,  a.  [L.  octo,  eight,  and  angulus, 
an  angle  ;  It.  ottaiigolare ;  Sp.  octangular.'] 
{Geom.)  Having  eight  angles.  Bailey. 

OC-TAN'GU-LAR-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  having 
eight  angles.  Bailey. 

OCTANT,  n.  [L.  octans,  octant i s  ;  orfo,  eight ; 
It.  ottante  ;  Sp.  octante  ;   Fr.  octant.] 

1.  ( Geom.)  The  eighth  part  of  a  circle ;  the 
half  of  a  quadrant.  Davies  8g  Peck. 

2.  {Astrol.)  An  aspect,  or  an  intermediate 
position,  as  of  the  moon,  when  she  is  between 
her  syzygies  and  quarters.  Brande. 

3.  {Astron.  &  Nav.)  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  Hadley's  quadrant,  a  form  of  the  quadrant 
in  which  the  arc  is  one  eighth  of  a  circle,  or  45 
degrees.  Xichol. 

OC-TA'NUS,  n.  {Med.)  A  fever  which  returns 
every  eighth  day.  Brande. 

OC'TA-PLA,  n.  [Gr.  6kt6  and  aTr^.dw,  to  unfold.] 
A  polyglot  Bible  in  eight  languages.  Crabb. 

6C'TAR-€HY,  n.  [Gr.  dxrui,  eight,  and  no;^a),  to 
rule ;  Fr.  oetarchie.]  A  government  by  eight 
persons.  Clarke. 

OC'TA-STYLE,  n.    See  OcTOSTYLE.  Clarke. 

OC'TA-TEUjCH,  n.  [Gr.  dKzw,  eight,  and  tiv^"^,  a 
work ;  L.  octateuchus  ;  It.  ottatcuco  ;  Sp.  octa- 
teuco  ;  Fr.  octateuque. ']  A  name  for  the  first 
eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament.        Hanmer. 

OC'T.\VE,  n.  [L.  octavus;  octo,  eight;  li. ottavo; 
Sp.  octavo  ;  Fr.  octave.] 

1.  {Eccl.)  The  eighth  day  after  some  ecclesi- 
astical festival,  the  feast  day  itself  included  :  — 
the  period  intervening  between  any  of  the  high- 
er festivals,  and  the  eighth  day  thereafter,  the 
festival  itself  being  included.      Brande.    Eden. 

2.  A  small  cask  of  wine  ;  the  eighth  part  of  a 
pipe.  Simmonds. 

3.  {Mus.)  An  interval  of  seven  diatonic  de- 
grees, or  twelve  semitones ;  an  eighth ;  as, 
*'  From  C  to  c  is  an  octave  "  ;  "A  voice  with  a 
compass  of  two  octaves  "  :  —  the  seventh  tone 
above  or  below  another  in  the  diatonic  scale  ;  as, 
*'  C  and  its  octaves  "  :  — a  scale  of  eight  tones. 

i®»  The  ratio  of  a  tone  to  its  octavo  above  is  2  to  1  ; 
i.  e.  if  the  vibration  of  a  string  of  a  given  length  pro- 
duce the  note  C,  half  the  length  of  the  string  will 
give  its  octave  c.    Dwiglu.  ■' 

5C'TAVE,  a.   Consisting  of  eight. 

Boccnce  . . .  particularly,  is  said  to  have  invented  the  oc- 
tave rhyme,  or  stanza  of  eight  lines.  Dryden. 

OC-TA'v6,  n. ;  pi.  oc-ta'vo§.  A  book  formed  by 
folding  the  sheets  into  eight  leaves  each  ;  — 
commonly  contracted  into  8ro. 

OC-TA'v6,  a.  [L.  or^«rt<s,  the  eighth.]  Having 
eight  leaves  to  a  sheet.  Dibdin. 

OC-TEN'NJ-AL,  a.    [L.  octo,  eight,  and  annus,  a 
'  year.] 

1.  Happening  every  eighth  year.        Johnson. 

2.  Lasting  eight  years.  Johnson. 

fiC'T[LE,  n.     {Astrol.)  Octant.  Johnson. 

OC-TiL'LION,  n.  {Arith.)  According  to  the  Eng- 


lish system  of  numeration,  the  number  produced 
by  involving  a  million  to  the  eighth  power,  rep- 
resented by  a  unit  with  forty-eight  ciphers  an- 
nexed:—  according  to  the  French  method,  a 
unit  with  twenty-seven  ciphers.  Greenleaf. 

QC-TO'BgR,  n.  [L. ;  octo,  eight;  being  originally 
the  eighth  month  of  the  Roman  year,  reckoning 
from  March  onward ;  —  It.  Ottobre ;  Sp.  Octubre ; 
Fr.  Octobre.]     The  tenth  month  of  the  year. 

6C-TO-DEC'I-MAL,  a.  [L.  octo,  eight,  and  de- 
cern, ten.]  {Min.)  Applied  to  a  crystal  whose 
prisms  exhibit  eight  faces  in  the  middle  part, 
and  with  the  two  summits,  ten  faces.       Smart. 

6C-TO-DE9'l-MO,  a.  Having  eighteen  leaves  to 
a  sheet ;  —  commonly  contracted  into  18«(o. 

Clarke. 

OC-TO-pfig'l-MO,  n.  A  book  in  which  each 
sheet  is  folded  so  as  to  make  eighteen  leaves  or 
thirty-six  pages.  Clarke. 

5c-TO-DEN'TATE,  a.  [L.  octo,  eight,  and  den- 
tatus,  toothed  ;  dens,  (Gr.  dioii,  oiovrds),  a  tooth.] 
Having  eight  teeth.  Smart. 

tOC-TO-ED'RI-CAL,  rt.     Octahedral.  Bailey. 

tOO-TO-E'DRITE,  w.    Octahedrite.  Brande. 

OC'TO-FID,  a.  [L.  octo,  eight,  and  Ji7ido,  to 
cleave.]     Divided  into  eight  parts.  Smart. 

OC-T6g'A-MY,  n.  [Gr.  oktu>,  and  yafSi,  mar- 
riage.]    The  marrying  of  eight  wives.  Chaucer. 

6c-TO-<^?-NA'RI-AN,  n.  A  person  who  is  eighty 
years  of  age.  Todd. 

II  OC-TOp'e-N A-RY,  or  6c'TO-(5i?-N A-RY  [ok-tSj'- 
e-npi-re,  W.  P.  K.  Sm. ;  ek'to-je-nri-re,  Ja.  C.  IVr. 
Wb.],  a.  [L.  octogenarius ;  It.  ottogenario  •  Sp. 
octogenario ;  Fr.  octogenaire.]  Being  eighty 
years  of  age.  Atibrey. 

OC-t69'5-NA-RY,  M.  1.  An  octogenarian. l^>7V7/(^ 
2.  An  instrument  with  eight  strings.  Writjht. 

OC'TO-jGIlD,  n.  [L.  octo,  eight,  and  A.  S.  gild, 
or  geld,  a  payment.]  {Saxon  Law.)  A  pecun- 
iary compensation  for  an  injury,  amounting  to 
eight  times  the  value  of  the  thing.  Burrill. 

t  0C-T5g'0-NAL,  a.  [Gr.  dKTu>,  eight,  and  ynria, 
an  angle  ;  L.  octogo^ios.]     Octagonal.     Jodiell. 

OC-TO(?'Y-NOtJS,  a.  [Gr.  6KTii,  eight,  and  yvv>i, 
a  female.]  {Bot.)  Having  eight  pistils.  Loudon. 

6C-TO-HE'DRON,  n.     Octahedron.  Brande. 

OC-Tp-LOC'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  octo,  eight,  and  hcu- 
laris,  kept  in  little  boxes  ;  kcus,  a  place.]  {Bot.) 
Having  eight  cells  for  seeds.  Smart. 

6c'TO-NA-RY,  a.  [L.  octonarius;  It.  otto7iario.] 
Of,  or  belonging  to,  the  number  eight.     Bailey. 

OC-TO-NOC'y-LAR,  rt.  [L.  octo,  eight,  and  ocu- 
lus,  an  eye.]     Having  eight  eyes. 

Spiders  [are]  for  the  most  part  oc/onocular.  Derham. 

6C-TO-PET'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  6ktu>,  eight,  and 
TrlraXor,  a  petal.]     {Bot.)  Having  eight  petals. 

6c'TO-p6d,  n.  [Gr.  6ktm,  eight,  and  -aoh,  Troi5o{,  a 
foot;  It.  ottopodo.]  {Zo"l.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  eight-armed  cephalopods,  and  also  to  those 
spiders  which  have  eight  legs.  Brande. 

6C-T0-RA'DI-AT-5D,  rt.  [L.  orfo,  eight,  and 
Eng.  radiated.]     Having  eight  rays.        Smart. 

SC-TO-SPER'MOl'S,  rt.  [Gr.  Aktu),  eight,  and  airip- 
jxa,  seed.]    {Bot.)  Having  eight  seeds.   Lindley. 

6c'TO-STYLE,  n.  [Gr.  iKTii,  eight,  and  ariloi, 
a  .'ityle ;  It.  ottostilo  ;  Sp.  octostilo ;  Fr.  octo- 
st7/le.]  {Arch.)  A  temple  or  a  portico  having 
eight  columns  in  front. 

itUr-  "  Of  this  kind  is  the  famous  Parthenon  at 
Athens."    Fairholt. 

6c-TO-SYL-LAB'lC,  )  „_.    Consisting  of  eight 

6C-TO-SYL-LAB'I-CAL,  >  syllables.  Ed.  Rev. 

6C-TO-SYL'LA-BLE,  n.  [Gr.  iKni,  eight,  and 
nvX'iaii,;,  a  syllable  ;  L.  ortosyllabus.]  A  word 
composed  of  eight  syllables.  Clarke. 

5C-TO-Sf  L'LA-BLE,  a.     Octosyllabic.    Tyrwhitt. 

OCTROI  (Sk-trwl'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  auctoritas.] 
A  small  fiscal  import  duty  levied  in  French 
towns  on  all  jjoods  entering  the  gates  or  barriers 
of  the  city.  Simmonds, 
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6c'TV-PLE,  a.  [Gr.  dxrairXovf ;  Sxrii,  eijfht,  and 
iWoiX,  onefold;  L.  ot-tuplii.i ;  It.  ot/iipln  ;  Sp. 
ocltiph ;  FT.ocuple.]     Eight-fold.  BuiU-y. 

6c'V-LAR,  a.  L^'-  ocularis;  ociiltts,  the  eye;  It. 
oculare ;  Sp.  ocular ;  Fr.  oculaire.]  Relating 
to,  or  dept'iidinK  on,  the  eye  ;  known  by  the 
eye  ;  evident.     "  Ocular  proof."  Shak. 

For  u  Thoinm  was  nn  ocular  witnrsii  of  Chrl«t'»  (U-ulli  mill 
buriut,  DO  wi-re  the  otlier  (listipliii  of  Ilia  ri-nurreclioii,  liHviiiff 
actually  seen  him  aftor  he  wa«  rinen.  Suulh. 

Ocular  cone,  (Opt.)  the  cone  foniiod  within  the  eye 
by  a  pencil  of  raya  proceeding  from  an  obiect  ;  the 
base  of  the  cone  being  on  tlie  cornea,  the  a|^.\  on  the 
retina.  OunjrUnott. 

6c'V-LAR-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  the  eye.  Bp.  Hall. 

6c'ir-LATE,  a.  [L.  oculatus ;  ocultis,  an  eye.] 
Having  eyes  :  — knowing  by  the  eye.    Johnson. 

6c'i;-LAT-eD,  a.    Full  of  eyes  or  holes.        Hill. 

Oc'I,'-LI-FdRM,  a.  [L.  ocnlus,  an  eye,  and/wwa, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  an  eye.  Smith. 

6c'V-lIst,  n.  [It.  4r  Sp.  ocuUsta  ;  Fr.  ociilisie.] 
A  surgeon  who  occupies  himself  chiefly  with  the 
management  of  diseases  of  the  eye.         Bacon. 

O^-Y-PO'DJ-AN,  n.  FGr.  iiKif,  swift,  and  nous, 
iroh.,  a  foot.]  {ZoX)  One  of  a  tribe  of  swift- 
running,  short-tailed  crustaceans.       E»ff.  Cyc. 

6d,  or  6d,  n.  [Gr.  hfiif,  way.]  A  term  applied  by 
lieichenbach  to  the  fancied  force  which  gives 
rise  to  the  phenomena  of  electro-biology,  or 
mesmerism,  and  which  he  imagined  to  be  de- 
veloped by  magnets,  crystals,  heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, chemical  action,  vital  action,  the  human 
hand,  and  various  other  agents ;  the  odyllic 
force ;  odyle. 

JQ-  "  Leaving  the  etymological  derivation  to  to 
justified  at  some  other  opportunity,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  propoi^e  the  short  word  od  for  the  force 
which  we  are  engaged  in  examining.  Every  one  will 
admit  it  to  be  desirable  that  a  unisyllahic  word  be- 
ginning with  a  vowel  should  be  selected  for  an  object 
which  occurs  universally  in  an  infinity  of  complex 
conditions  of  the  material  world,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venient conjunction  in  the  manifold  compound  words. 
...  If,  then,  the  term  od  shall  bo  found  acceptable  iti 
general  use  for  the  force  ...  for  which  we  require  and 
seek  a  name,  the  nomenclature  for  all  its  various 
kinds  of  derivation  may  be  easily  formed  by  composi- 
tion, —  avoiding  all  circumlocutions  ;  instead  of  say- 
ing, 'the  od  derived  from  crystallization,'  we  may 
name  this  product  crystallod,  tliat  from  heat,  thtnnod, 
that  from  electricity,  briefly  as  elod,  from  light,  photod, 
and  so  on,  —  masnrtod,  ckymud,  heliod,  artr.mod,  tribnd, 
and  for  the  material  world  generally,  paatod,  &c." 
Rricheiibach, 

6d'a-lTsk,  n.  [Turk,  oda,  a  chamber,  becatise 
odalisks  are  lodged  in  separate  chambers,  or, 
according  to  others,  because  they  lodge  and  live 
in  common  in  two  large  apartments  called  odas. 
Landais.  —  Fr.  odalisque J\  A  female  slave  em- 
ployed in  domestic  service  about  the  persons  of 
the  wives,  female  relatives,  &c.,  of  the  sultan  ; 

—  also  written  odalisque  and  odalik.         Byron. 

Odd,  a.  [Ger.  ode,  solitary  ;  Belg.  oed,  ood ;  Sw. 
udda,  odd;  W.  od.  — From  owed,  owd.  Tooke.'] 

1.  Not  divisible  into  two  equal  numbers  ;  not 
even  ;  uneven  ;  as  the  numbers  3,  5,  7,  &c. 

2.  Wanting  a  match  ;  unmatched  ;  as,  "  An 
odd  glove": — having  no  one  associated  or 
united;  left  out  of  a  set,  number,  or  account; 
as,  "  An  odd  volume." 

3.  Exceeding  a  round  number,  or  a  specified 
number ;  not  taken  in  with  others ;  supernu- 
merary ;  as,  "  Odd  years,  days,  minutes,"  &c. 

Sixteen  hundred  and  mlil  yean  after  the  earth  was  made, 
it  wag  destroyed  l>y  a  dc'liige.  liurnet, 

4.  Particular ;  peculiar  ;  uncommon  ;  strange  ; 
singular  ;  eccentric  ;  fantastic  ;  whimsical ;  as, 
"  An  odd  fancy,  opinion,  person,  or  thing." 

5.  Noting  the  only  one. 

For  niir  time,  the  odd  man  to  perform  all  thinm  perfectlv, 
whatsoever  lie  doth,  and  to  linow  the  way  toilo  them  skil- 
fully, whensoever  he  list,  is,  in  my  poor  opinion.  Joannes 
Bturmiiis.  .-IwA/im. 

»*'  "  Home  Tooke  appears  to  me  to  have  erred  in 
deriving  odd  from  owerf.  If  I  say,  '  1'hcro  are  three 
pairs  and  one  odd  one,'  the  odd  refers  to  the  single  one, 
and  not  to  the  one  which  is  wanting,  yet  Mr.  Tooke 
refers  it  to  the  latter."     Dr.  Crombir. 

Syn. —  An  odd  glove  ;  an  odd  or  uneren  number  ; 
an  Olid,  trrrntrie,  or  siairular  person  ;  a  utrangr  or  un- 
common occurrence  ;   a  fantantical  or  whimsical  notion. 

—  See  Particular. 

3DD'-Ffcl.-L0W,  n.     A  member  of  a  charitable 


society  which  affords  assistance  and  relief  to 
distressed  members.  Simmonds. 

6l)D'|-TY,  n.   1.  Singularity  ;  strangeness  ;  —  aj)- 

plied  both  to  persons  and  to  things.  Todd. 

2.  An  odd  or  singular  person  or  thing.  Smart. 

ODD'-LOOK-ING  (-Iflk-),  a.  Having  a  singular 
look  ;  of  unusual  appeuruncc.  WriylU. 

UDD'LY,  ad.    1.  In  an  odd  manner;  not  evenly. 

2.  Strangely  ;  singularly  ;  uimsually. 

.4n  uddlf)  odd  number,  (Math.)  a  number  which, 
when  divided  by  4,  leaves  J  for  a  remainder,  as  7,  II, 
15,  &.C.  Dacies, 

6dd'N(;ss,  n.    1.  The  state  of  being  odd,  or  not 

even.  Fotherby. 

2.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being  odd  or 

strange  ;  strangeness  ;  siHgularity.  Collier. 

Ctnn^  (^6i1a),  ti.  siny.  &  pi.  1.  Inequality  ;  dispar- 
ity ;  e.xeess  of  one  thing  compared  with  another. 

Between  these  two  cases  there  arc  great  o<Jd».         Hooker. 
Preeminent  by  so  much  oildt.  Millon. 

2.  More  than  an  even  wager ;  more  likely 
than  the  contrary. 

Where  a  man  neither  loves  nor  likes  the  thing  he  believes, 
it  is  uildii  but  ill  u  little  he  may  be  brought  also  tu  cast  olT  the 
very  belief  itself.  South. 

3.  Advantage  ;  superiority  ;  supremacy. 

Mother  of  a  hundred  gods, 

Juno  dares  not  give  her  oddit.  Milton. 

4.  Quarrel ;  debate  ;  dispute,      [u.]       Shak. 
At  odih,   at   variance.  —  Odd.i    and    ends,  refuse  ; 

scraps;  fragments;  remnants;  orts.  —  ii^e  Orts. 

ODE,  «.  [Gr.  wAi) ;  aiHto,  to  sing;  L.  orfe;  It.  & 
Sp.  oda ;  Fr.  orfc]  A  short  song  or  poem  ;  a 
lyric  composition. 

;K9~  "  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  [the  ode] 
was  a  short  lyric  composition  usually  intended  to  be 
sung,  and  accompanied  by  some  musical  instrument, 
generally  the  lyre  ;  hence  the  expression  lyric  verse. 
In  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  the  ode  appears  to 
bo  distinguished  from  the  song  by  greater  length  and 
variety,  and  by  not  licing  necessarily  adapted  to  mu- 
sic. It  is  distinguished  also  from  the  ballad,  and 
other  species  of  lyric  |x>ctry,  by  its  being  confined  to 
the  expression  of8entiment,orof  imaginative  thought, 
on  a  given  subject  not  admitting  of  narrative,  except 
incidentally."    Brande. 

ODE'-FAc-TQR,  n.    One  who  traffics  in  odes. 
ODE'— MAK-gR,  M.     A  composer  of  odes.      Pope. 

O-DK'OJV,  n.  [Gr.  liihuov  ;  i!>fii), a  song  ;  L.  odeum ; 
It.  odi'on;  Tt.  odvon.']  (Grecian  Ant.)  A  pub- 
lic building  devoted  to  the  contests  of  poets  and 
musicians  for  honorary  prizes,  as  the  theatre 
was  devoted  to  the  drama,  and  the  amphitheatre 
to  gladiatorial  shows  ;  odeum.  FairhoU. 

^S-  "  The  word  odeon  has  been  preserved  in  most 
languages.  Thus  there  is  an  Odeon  in  Paris,  appro- 
priated to  theatrical  and  other  similar  purposes  ;  and 
in  Munich  there  is  a  concert-room  with  this  name." 
Brande. 

i^S"  This  word,  when  applied  to  a  moden;  build- 
ing, is  often  incorrectly  pronounced  fi'd^  5n. 

6D'gR-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in 
Sweden,  and  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  black 
mica.  Eny.  Cyc, 

g-DE'UM,n.     VL.,  from  Gr.  iiiRuov.]     (Ant.)  A 
building  in  which   poets    and  musicians   con-  j 
tended  for  prizes,  both  in  vocal  and  instrumen-  ! 
tal  music  ;  an  odeon.  —  See  Odeox.       Brande. 

t  6'DI-BLE,  a.     [L.  orf/,to  hate.]  Hateful.    Bale. 

6'D|C,  a.  [See  On.]  Pertaining  to  the  force 
called  od ;  odyllic.  Jieichcnbach. 

O'DI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  odic  manner;  by  the, 
force  called  od.  Reichenhach.  \ 

6'D!N,  »».  (Xoiihrrn  Myth.)  The  chief  of  the 
Scandinavian  deities,  regarded  by  the  Romans 
as  the  representative  of  their  Mercury.     Gray. 

Q-DIN'|C,  a.     Pertaining  to  Odin.  Ferfjusou. 

II  6'DIOUS  (ad'vys  or  s'd^-iis)  fo'dvus,  .S.  E.  F.  K. ; 
6'd<}i<i,P.J.Ja.C.  nV.;  s'd^-Qsor ft'je-Qs,  11'.; 
6'd?-iSs  or  Sd'yus,  Sm.],  a.  [i,.  odiosus;  odium, 
hate  ;  ndi,  to  hate  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  odinxo  ;  Fr.  odicux."] 

1.  Worthy     of    hate  ;     hateftil  ;    drtestable  ; 

abominable  ;  execrable  ;  offensive ;  disgusting. 

For  overall  goodness  will  be  moat  chartning;  for  ever  all 
wickedness  will  be  most  o/liouf.  Spntl. 

2.  Causing  hatred  or  envy  ;  invidious. 
"Comparisons  are  odiou.t."  Donne. 

Byn.  —  See  Abominable,  Obnoxious. 


II  O'DIorS-LV,  <irf.  In  an  odious  manner ;  hate. 
fully  ;  detehtably  ;  iiividiou»ly.  Miltoi^ 

IIO'DKJI  8-Nfcs.S,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  odious ;  hatefuliiess  ;  invidiuusness.  Wake. 

II  O'DI-f'M  {6'd?-nm  or  M'yvm),  n.  [L.]  1.  Ha- 
tred ;  hate  ;  dislike  ;  eniiiilv. 

2.  The  quality  of  provoking  hatred  or  envy ; 
invidioiisness. 

Hhr  threw  the  o</i«»i  of  the  fact  on  m*. 
And  publicly  avowed  her  h.vr  to  you.  Urfltn, 

Byn.  — Odium  it  great  dislike  or  III  will,  and  is 
conimoiily  applied  to  many  ;  hatred  is  a  (Ironger  term, 
and  IS  applied  to  one  or  many.  A  tyrant  niav  inriir 
the  |K,rHoiial  Aatrrd  of  tlioiic  u  ho  know  him,  and  Um 
public  odium.  An  odious  public  measure  or  tax  ;  a 
hatful  vice  ;  an  incidious  task  or  remark. 

O'DI-OM  TtlF.-0-L6q'l-CC!M.  [L.,  theoloffieal 
hatred.]  Hatred  as  exhibited  by  polemical  di- 
vines. Scwiamore. 

O'DiZE,  r.  a.  To  charge  or  impregnate  with  od, 
or  odyle.     "  Odized  water."  Reichenhach. 

9-DO.M'5-T5R,  n.  [Gr.iiApirpof,  iJ^rfj,  way.  and 
plrpoy,  a  measure  ;  It.  odometro  ;  Fr.  odomt-ireJ] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  distance 
passed  over  in  travelling,  by  regi.steriug  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  a  carriage-wheel  to 
which  it  is  attached.  Crombie. 

0D-Q-.M£T'R|-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  odome- 
ter, or  to  the  measurement  accomplished  by  it ; 
relating  to  odometry.  Wright. 

0-D5m'(;-TROC'8,  a.     Odometrical.        S.Smith. 

Q-DOMip-TRV,  n.  The  measurement  of  distances 
by  means  of  an  odometer.  Allen. 

II  6d-OJ^- tAl  '(^I-j3,  n.  (Med.)  The  toothache ; 
odontalgy.  —  See  Odoxtaloy.  Brande. 

II  (JD-9N-TAL'9IC,  or  6-DQ.\-TAi,'V|C  [»-doD- 
tal'jjk,  P.Ja.  K.  Mr.  116.;  M-on-tal'jjk,  Sm.\, 
a.  [It.  4f  Sp.  odontal^fico ;  Fr.  odoiUalgique^ 
Pertaining  to  the  tootliache. 

II  Od-ON-TAL'V^IC,  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  the 
toothache.  Dunglison. 

|K)D'QN-TAL-9Y,n.  [Or.  UotraXyla.]  The  tooth- 
ache ;  odontalgia.  Smari. 

Q-D^.N'TO,  n.  [Gr.  6foi(,  U6yTo<,  a  tooth.]  A 
dentifrice  ;  a  kind  of  vegetable  powder  for  the 
teeth,  prepared  of  oriental  herbs.         Rotcland. 

OD-ON-Togj'p-NY,  n.  [Gr.  <Wo6{,  *5,j«-»(,  a  tooth, 
and  yfudu),  to  produce.]  (.Med.)  Generation  or 
mode  of  development  of  the  teeth.    Dttnglixm. 

Q-Do.\'TQ-GRApH,  n.  [Gr.  *?oft,  A><>Vro<,  a  tooth, 
and  yp<i^«»,  to  describe.]  An  instrument  to  ena- 
ble the  millwright  and  engineer  to  measure, 
draw,  and  design  the  teeth  of  wheels.        Weak. 

6D-Q.\-T0G'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  A5of?,  iUrroi,  a 
tooth,  and  yp'i^w,  to  descnbe.]  (Med.)  A  de- 
scription of  the  teeth.  Dunyliton. 

Q-D('»NT6Id,  a.  [Gr.  i/>oti,  .}AA»ro<,  a  tooth,  and 
«('(5o$,  form ;  ¥r.  odontoide.]  (A/«/.)  Resembling 
a  tooth  ;  tooth-like.  DungksoH. 

0-D0-N"TQ-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  *?o(f,  iSirrof,  a  tooth, 
and  XiQoi,  a  stone  ;  It.  odotitolUi.]  (PaL)  A 
fossil  tooth  or  bone.  Cleareland. 

0D-QN-T6l'Q-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  if'oU,  ifdyrix,  a  tooth, 
and  i-Ayoit  *  discourse ;  It.  odontologia ;  Fr. 
odoniolngie.]  (Med.)  An  anatomical  treatise  on 
the  teeth.  DungliioH. 

6  D-  OA'-  TdPUORi  XJE,  n.  pi.  [G  r.  dUrr-pAfot, 
bearing  teeth  ;  6!'ovi, 
6fiivTo(,  a  tooth,  and 
if'lniMt,  to  bear.]  (Or- 
uith.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  or- 
der Gallintr  and 
family  Tetraonidee ; 
American  partridg- 
es ;  quails.       Gi ay.  onjx  viririnlanDt. 

6'DOR,  n.     [L.  A  Sp.  odor  ;  It.  odore;  Fr.  odeur.\ 

1.  Scent,  whether  good  or  bad;  smell;  fra- 
grance ;  perfume. 

Rab*an  r>dor*  (Vnm  the  splry  •bom 

Ur  Arahy  the  blest.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  produces  odor  or  fragrance,  [r.] 

The  gixxl  are  better  made  by  ill. 

As  nttnrt  rrushed  are  (weeler  still.  Ragen. 

Syn.  —  8«e  Smell. 
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ODORAMENT 


[L.  odoramentum.']    Per- 
liurtan. 


fO'DOR-A-MENT,   n. 

fume ;  strong  scent 

O'DQR-ANT,  a.  [L.  odoro,  odorans,  to  smell; 
Fr.  od'orant.'l  Affording  smell  or  odor  ;  sweet- 
smelling;  fragrant.  Clarke. 

O' DOR-ATE,  a.  [L.  odoro,  odoratus,  to  smell.] 
Scented ;  having  a  strong  scent,  whether  fetid 
or  fragrant,     [ii.]  Bacon. 

O'DQR-AT-ING,  a.  Diffusing  odor  or  scent ;  fra- 
grant; odoriferous.  Wnght. 

O-DOR-IF'gR-OUS,  a.  [L.  odorifer ;  odor,  odor, 
and  fero,  to  bear ;  It.  .Sr  Sp.  odorifero  ;  Fr.  odo- 
riprant.]  Diffusing  odor,  usually  sweet  odor  ; 
sweet-scented  ;  fragrant ;  perfumed  ;  odorous. 

A  grain  of  musk  will  send  foith  oilor\/erou»  particles  for 
■cores  of  years,  without  its  being  spent.  Locke. 

C-DOR-lF'5R-OUS-LY,  ad.'  In  the  manner  of 
producing  odor  ;  fragrantly.  Wright. 

0-D0R-lF'5R-0yS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
odoriferous  ;  sweetness  of  scent ;  fragrance. 

O'DOR-INE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  product  of  the  redis- 
tillation of  the  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling 
bone,  having  a  very  concentrated  and  diffusible 
empyreumatic  odor.  Brands;. 

O'DOR-LESS,  a.     Having  no  odor.  Milman. 

O'DOR-oOs,  a.  [L.  odorus;  odor,  odor  ;  It.  odo- 
roso.']  Having  odor  ;  fragrant ;  perfumed  ; 
sweet  of  scent ;  odoriferous. 

An  amber  scent  of  oilorovs  perfume.  Hilton. 

^ff-  It  is  not  a  Ittle  strange  that  this  adjective 
should  have  preserved  the  accent  of  the  simple  odor, 
when  the  Latin  udSras  presented  so  fair  an  opportu- 
nity of  altering  it.  Milton  has  seized  this  opportunity  ; 
but,  happily  for  the  analogy  of  our  own  language,  it 
lias  not  been  followed.  Walker. 

Last  the  brisht  consumma'e  flower 
Spirit-"  oilomus  breathes;  flowers  and  their  fruit 
Man's  nourishment. 

O'DOR-OCS-LY,  ad.     Fragrantly.  Clarke. 

OD^'FISH,  interj.  Noting  surprise.  [Low.]  Prior. 

OD§-PiT'l-KrN§,  interj.  [Corrupted  from  God's 
pity.  Nares.^     A  diminutive  adjuration.    Shak. 

6'DYLE,  n.     [Gr.   hU^,  way,  and   hX<'i,  principle. 

Oijit'vie.  —  See  Ou.]  The  odic  force ;  od.  Ogikie. 

0-DYL'LlC,o.  Pertaining  to  odyle,  or  od.  Beecher. 

OD'YS-SpY  [6d'e-se,  IK.  C.  Wr.  Scott,  Ash,  Mar- 
tin ;  o-dls'se,  Dgche],  n.  An  epic  poem  of  Ho- 
mer, celebrating  the  adventures  of  Ulysses 
('Oi5u<T(Tf6j),  in  his  return  to  Ithaca  after  the  fall 
of  Troy. 

CE.  This  digraph,  fotind  in  words  adopted  into 
the  English  language  from  the  Greek,  3I, 
through  the  Latin,  is  to  be  esteemed  a  mere 
equivalent  to  e. 

CEC-0-n6m'JCS,  n.pl.  Household  affairs.  —  See 
Economics. 

CEC-U-MfiN'I-CAL.  a.  [Gr.  oiVou/jf  1/1 «({{.]  General. 
—  See  EciME.NiCAL. 

CEC-y-M£N"|-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  oecumenical 
manner.  '         '  Bolingbrokc. 

CE-I)E'MA  (e-ds'm?),  n.  [Gr.  oi'i5j?f(a;  oW/u,  to 
swell.]  '  {Sled.)  Swelling  produced  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  serous  fluid  in  the  interstices  of 
the  areolar  texture.  Dunglison. 

t  CED  e-MAT'lC,  a.    Edematous.  Harvey. 

+  CE-DEM'A-TOfJS,  a.    See  Ede.matous. 

CE-DiC-JVK-MJ  JV.M, 
n.  pi.  [Gr.  oiniia, 
to  swell,  and  «i'w?» 
the  knee.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  sub-fumi- 
ly  of  birds  of  the 
order  Gralla  and 
family  Charadria- 

da ;  thick-knees.  CEdicnemus  crepitans. 

Gray. 

CE-Tl'IAD  (e-ll'ysd  or  n'y^d)  [e-Tl'yjd,  W.  F.  R.; 
o-S'ly?d,  S.  K.;  al'yjd.  P.;  Il'yfid,  i<m.\,  n.  TFr. 
ai'hde;  ceil,  the  eye.]  A  glance  ;  a  wink.  Tt!.] 
"  (E'liads  and  most  speaking  looks."         Shak. 

rE-NA>?'TII5,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  o7i'o?,  wine,  and  arOo,,  a 
flower.]  {hot.)  A  genus  of  poisonous,  umbel- 
liferous plants,  the  most  important  species  of 
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which  is  (Enanthe  crocata,  or  water  hemlock; 
water  dropwort.  Loudon. 

CE-NAN'TH!C,  a.  [Gr.  ohoi,  wine,  and  avOoi,  a 
flower.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from 
cenanthic  ether. 

CEnanthic  ether,  an  oily  liquid  which  gives  the  char- 
acteristic odor  to  wine.  Hublijii. 

fE-NAN-THYL'L(C,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
of  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  castor  oil.  Brande. 

CE-NOM'p-TfR,  n.  [Gr.  olvoi,  wine,  and  fihgov,  a 
measure  ;  Fr.  a;7iO'ni'tre.'\  A  measurer  of  the 
wine  contained  in  any  vinous  liquid.       lloblyn. 

CEN-O-THE'RA,  n.  [Gr.  olvoi,  wine,  and  0»;pa),  to 
hunt.]  {Boi.)  A  genus  of  plants,  including  the 
evening  primrose,  and  growing  chiefly  in  North 
America.  Enff.  Cyc. 

4fg=  The  roots  of  the  species  CEnothcra  biennis  are 
eatal)le,  and  were  formerly  taken  after  dinner  to  flavor 
wine,  as  olives  now  are;  hence  the  name  lEnotliera, 
or  wine-trap.  Baird 

O'ER  (or).    A  poetical  contraction  of  over. 

CES-O-PHA'^e-AL,  a.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to 
the  oesophagus.  Roget. 

CE-SOPH-A-GOT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  ohoip&yoq,  the  gul- 
let, andro^i'/,  a'  cutting;  Fr.  oesophayoto?nie.] 
{Su7-g.)  Dissection  of  the  oesophagus.    lloblyn. 

CE-s6PH'A-GUS  (e-s5f'si-gus),  n. ;  pi.  a!-s6pii'A-<^i. 

IGr.  olaoipayoi ;  olw,  to  carry,  and  ^oyw,  to  eat ; 
t.  <5f  Sp.  esofago  ;  Fr.  cesophage.\  {Anat.)  A 
cylindrical  canal  extending  from  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  pharynx  to  the  upper  orifice 
of  the  stomach ;  the  gullet.  Dunglison. 

CES '  TRI-D.M,  n.  pi.  {  Ent.)  A  family  of  dipterous 
insects  ;  bot-flies,  or  breeze-flies.  Baird 

CES'TRUM  (es'trum),  n.     [Gr.  olargoi,  the  gadfly, 

—  frenzy  ;  L.  cestrus.] 

1.  {Zoiil.)  The  gadfly ;  breeze.  Phillips. 

2.  Frenzy  ;  inspiration.  "  Some  oentrnm  of 
meditation."     [u.J  J.  A.  St.  John. 

(ES'TRUS,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  oTorpof.]  {Ent.)  A 
Linna;an  genus  of  dipterous  insects  ;  the  gad- 
fly. Baird. 

OF  (5v,  71),  prep.  [Goth,  af;  A.  S.  of;  Dut.  of; 
Ger.  ab;  Dan.,  Icel.,  if  Sw.  a/.  —  W.  ap.  —  Gr. 
oTri,  u(/)';  L.  ab. — Sansc.  ab.  —  "I  imagine  that 
of  ia  a  fragment  of  the  Goth,  and  A.  S.  afara, 
posteritas  (posterity) :  afora,  proles  (race) ; 
that  it  is  a  noun  substantive,  and  means  always 

—  consequence,  offspring,  successor,  follower, 
&c."  Tooke.  —  In  his  Dictionary,  iiicAarr/soM 
remarks  upon  this  derivation  as  follo\ys  :  "  This 
presumes  that  the  composite  noun  af-ar-a  was 
ill  use  before  of  was  used  prepositively."  In 
his  "Study  of  Language,"  he  says,  "The  cor- 
ruption is  slight,  and  the  meaning  clear."] 

1.  Expressing  the  relation  of  source,  cause, 
origin,  or  motive;  proceeding  from;  from;  as, 
''The  rays  of  the  sun";  "He  did  it  0/ his 
own  choice." 

2.  Expressing  the  relation  of  consequence, 
effect,  or  result ;  as,  "  The  Creator  of  the  w^orld." 

3.  Expressing  the  relation  of  possession  ;  be- 
longing to  ;  as,  "  The  palace  of  the  king." 

4.  Expressing  the  relation  of  quality  or  con- 
dition ;  as,  "  A  man  of  courage  "  ;  "A  man  of 
fortune." 

5.  Noting  reference  to  an  object ;  concern- 
ing ;  relating  to  ;  as,  "  I  will  think  of  it." 

6.  Noting  reference  to  material  or  compo- 
nent parts  ;  as,  "A  ring  of  gold  "  ;  "A  month 
q/"  thirty  days." 

7.  Noting  reference  to  an  aggregate  ;  among; 
as,  '■  The  best  o/nien." 

8.  Noting  participation;  out  of;  as,  "Of 
this  little  he  had  something  to  spare." 

9.  Noting  reference  to  distance.  "  Within  a 
mile  of  my  court."  Shak. 

10.  Noting  reference  to  time.  "Them  o/old 
time."  Matt.  v.  21. 

11.  Noting  a  name  or  appellation  ;  called  or 
named;  as,  "The  state  of  Virginia";  "The 
city  q/"  London." 

12.'  Noting  change  from  one  state  to  another ; 
from.   "  O,  miserable  q/"  happy."    [u.]    Milton. 

jBOt  In  many  constructions  we  now  use  by  where 
formerly  0/ was  used;  as,  "  Trodden  under  foot  of 
men";  "Seen  0/  men."  Matt.  "When  thou  art 
bidden  of  any  man  to  a  wedding."  Luke.  "  So  used 
0/ every  bearer."     Shak. 


OFFENCELESS 

t^  Of  was  very  anomalously  used  in  some  ancient 
phrases  ;  as,"C>/"  bless  beseecli,"  for  "  Whom  I  pray 
to  bless." 

I  shall  desire  you  o/more  acquaintance.  Shot. 

I  humbly  do  desire  juur  grace  of  pardon.  .SViufc. 

—  The  phrase  "  Of  pardon  you  I  pray  "  occurs  veiy 
often  in  Spenser.     J^Taren. 

fltS"  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  prepo- 
sition of  m  puch  an  expression  as  "  The  feat  of  the 
enemy,"  which  may  mean  either  the  fear  felt  by  the 
enemy  or  the  fear  felt  toicards  the  enemy,  the  preposi- 
tion 0/  noting  in  the  first  case  the  relation  of  cause  or 
subject,  and  in  the  second  that  of  object.    MuUitran. 

4eg=-  Participles  used  as  nouns,  and  preceded  by  ike, 
are  proiierly  followed  by  0/ before  an  object;  as, "The 
reading  of  the  Scriptures." 

Of  counsel,  (Laip.)  a  phrase  applied  to  the  counsel 
employed  by  a  party  in  a  cause,  or  whose  name  ap- 
pears up(m  the  papers.  Burrill.  —  Of  course,  in  natural 
or  regular  order. —  Of  late,  in  late  times.  —  Of  old, 
formerly.  ■ 

I  OFF  (of  or  Siuf)  [5f,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.;tii{, 
J.  K.  Wb.  Nares],  ad.  ["This  is  the  same 
word  as  the  last,  altered  in  form,  in  order  to 
suit  some  particular  applications."  Smart.] 
Noting  separation  or  distance ;  from,  in  the 
sense  of  distance  or  of  separation  ;  —  frequent- 
ly opposed  to  on.   "  The  affair  is  off."  Johnson. 

About  thirty  paces  o^were  placed  harquchusiers.  Kiiollei^ 
Off  and  on,  now  remiss  or  away  from  the  matter, 
now  intent  on  it.  (JVaut.)  On  different  tacks  towards 
and  from  the  land.  —  Offhand,  at  once  ;  without  study 
or  premeditation  ;  promptly. —  O^witA, takeoff.  "Off 
M!t/(  your  boots."  Shak.  "  OjfjritA  his  head."  Cibber. 
—  To  come  off,  to  escape  by  some  accident  or  subter- 
fuge :  —  in  painting  and  sculpture,  it  implies  relief  or 
projection.  — To  get  off,  to  make  escape.  —To  so  off, 
to  desert ;  to  abandon  :  —  applied  to  guns,  to  take  tire 
and  be  discharged. — To  take  off,  to  mimic  or  ridicule 
peculiarities.-  Well  or  ill  off,  fortunate  or  unfortu- 
nate ;  successful  or  unsuccessful. 

SES'  From  off,  though  a  redundant  expression,  is 
sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  good  writers. 
The  waters  were  dried  up/com  oj]'  the  earth.       Gen.  viii.  13. 
The  clergy  kept  this  charge /ioih  off\xs.  Leslie. 

Would  I  might  never  stir/roin  o^this  place.  Shak. 

Knights  unhorsed  may  rise  from  off'  the  plain, 
Ana  tight  on  foot  their  honor  to  regain.  Dryden. 

Trutli,  guide  some  genuine  bard,  and  aid  his  hand 
To  drive  this  pestilence ./>o/«  off  the  land.  Ht/ron, 

II  OFF,  interj.     Away  !  begone !  depart ! 

OffX  or  I  fly  for  ever  from  thy  sight.  Smith. 

II  OFF,  prep.     1.   Not  on.     "I  .  .  .  was  never  of 

my  legs,  nor  kept  my  chamber  a  day."    Temple. 

"2.   Distant  from  ;    along,  but  not  near ;    as, 

"Ojf  the  coast." 

II  OFF,  a.    Most  distant;  —  opposed  to  near;  as, 

"  The  off  side  "  ;  "  The  off  horse."  Smart. 

OF'FAL,  n.     [Eng.  q^  and   fall. — Dut.  afval; 

Ger.  abfall ;  Dan.  aff'ald ;  S"w.  affall.'] 

1. 1  Any  refuse  ;  any  thing  worthless.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Waste  meat ;  garbage.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  The  refuse  parts  of  animals  killed  for  food. 
4fg=In  the  cattle  trade,  applied  to  the  trimmings 

of  the  crops,  the  shoulders,  bellies,  shanks,  heads, 
tails,  &c.,  of  carcasses.     Simmunds. 
OF-FENCE',  n.  [L.  offensa  ;  offetido,  to  offend  ;  It. 
off'esa ;  Sp.  ofensa ;  Fr.  offense.] 

1.  Attack  ;  assault ;  aggression  ;  onset. 
Equal  skill  in  all  the  weapons  of  offence.      S.  Richardmn, 

2.  Displeasure  ;  anger  ;  wrath ;  indignation. 

He  was  content  to  give  them  just  cause  of  offence,  yhen 
they  had  power  to  make  just  revenge.  iiulney. 

3.  Injury  ;  injustice  ;  aft'ront ;  wrong. 

I  have  given  my  opinion  against  the  authority  of  two  great 
men.  but  I  hope  without  ofience  to  their  memories:  for  1 
loved  them  living,  and  reverence  them  dead.  J)rii(len. 

4.  Cause  of  displeasure  or  disgust ;  scandal. 

A  snare  and  an  i>ffence  unto  the  people.         1  Hoc.  iv. 

5.  The  transgression  of  a  law ;  an  act  com- 
mitted against  a  law,  or  omitted  where  the  law 
requires  it ;  a  misdemeanor  ;  a  trespass ;  a  mis- 
deed ;  a  crime  ;  sin. 

O.  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven; 
It  hath  the  primal,  eldest  curse  upon  it, 
A  brother's  murder.  '''"^• 

Syn.  —  Offence  is  a  very  general   and   indefinite 
term,  and  it  may  be  a  crime,  or  any  act  tjiat  is  otfen- 
sive.     Trespass   and    transgression   are  violation.s  ol 
some  law  or  rule  of  duty  ;   misdemeanor,  an  act  less 
atrocious  than  a  crime  ;  misdeed,  a  private  wrong  or  a 
misconduct ;  an  affront,  a  personal  wrong  or  oftence 
—  See  Displeasure,  Error. 
t  OF-FENCE'F^L,  a.    Injurious  ;  giving  displeas- 
ure.    "  Your  most  offe'nceful  act."  Shale. 
OF-FENCE'LfSS,  a.     Not  giving  offence;   i^nof- 
■  fensive;  unoffending;  innocent.              Milton- 
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OFFEND 

pP-PftND',  V.  a.  ri".  o/Tendo;  oh,  ajcaiiiRt,  and 
fmilo,  to  strike  ;  It.  ojf'eiidere;  Sp.  ofender;  Fr. 
oJfenser.\    [«.  ofkendeu  ;  pp.  oi-fenuino,  of- 

FE.NDKD.J 

1.  t  To  assault ;  to  assail ;  to  attack.   Sidney. 

2.  To  make  angry  ;  to  affront ;  to  displease  ; 
to  irritate;  to  fret ;  to  vex  ;  to  chafe. 

l.o«  n<it  my  word*  offeml  thiT.  heavenly  Power; 

My  Maker,  be  propitious  wliilc  1  ajieuk.  Milton, 

3.  To  violate  ;  to  transgress  ;  to  disobey. 

Marry,  »lr,  he  hath  offended  the  law.  SItai:, 

4.  To  injure  ;  to  hurt;  to  damage. 
Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  ino»t  offend  our  eneniy  t 
Our  own  loi»  how  repair.  MiUon. 

6.  To  cause  to  commit  an  offence. 

'Whom  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones.     Matt,  xviii.  6. 

4gr  "  To  offend  originally  signifles  to  impinge,  tliat 
is,  to  stiiinhlo,  or  hit  dangerously  upon  somewhat  ly- 
ing cross  our  way,  so  as  tliorehy  to  be  cast  down,  or 
at  least  to  be  disordered  in  our  posture,  and  stopt  in 
our  progress  ;  whence  it  is  well  transferred  to  denote 
our  being  through  any  incident  temptation  brought 
into  sin,  whereby  a  man  is  thrown  down,  or  bowed 
from  his  upright  estate,  and  interrupted  from  prose- 
cuting a  steady  course  of  piety  and  virtue."    Barrow. 

Syn.  — See  Displease. 
pF-FfiND',  V.  n.  1.  To  cause  anger  or  displeasure. 

I  shall  offend,  if  I  detain  or  give  it  Shak. 

2.  To  sin  ;  to  do  wrong  or  injustice ;  to  trans- 
gress ;  to  commit  any  transgression  or  offence ; 
— sometimes  used  with  against. 

He  came,  and  with  him  Eve,  more  loath,  though  first 
To  offend;  discountenanced  both,  and  discomposed.  Milton. 
Our  language  is  extremely  imperfect!  and.  in  many  in- 
stances, it  offends  against  every  part  of  grammar.  i>w\)'t. 

pF-FEND'pU,  n.  One  who  offends  ;  a  guilty  per- 
son ;  a  transgressor  ;  a  criminal ;  a  culprit. 

0F-f6nd'|NG,  n.   Offence  ;  transgression ;  crime. 

This  is  the  head  and  fVont  of  my  offending.  S/iak. 

QF-FEND'RpSS,  n.  A  woman  who  offends.  Shak. 

tQF-FfiN'Sl-BLE,  a.     Hurtful.  Cotgrave. 

QF-f6n'SIVE,  a.  [It.  offensivo;  Sp.  ofemivo; 
Fr.  ojfmsif.] 

1.  Making,  or  used  in  making,  the  first  at- 
tack ;  aggressive;  assailant;  —  opposed  to  de- 
fensive,   "  An  ojfenshe  war."   Bacon.     "  Offen- 

aice  engines."     IVil/cins. 

2.  Causing  anger,  pain,  or  disgust;  disgust- 
ing; detestable;  displeasing;  injurious;  abu- 
sive ;  insolent ;  rude  ;  contumelious  ;  reproach- 
ful. 

The  top  is  level ;  an  offenaire  sent 

Of  war.  and  from  the  war  a  safe  retreat.         Dri/den. 

Syn. —  Offensive  smell,  manner ;  di^s^ustin^  or  dis- 
pleasing  appearance  ;  abasiee  language  ;  insolent  or 
rude  manners  ;  injurious  conduct :  —  offensiee  war  ; 
agifressice  measure. —  See  INVIDIOUS,  OBNOXIOUS. 

pF-FEN'S(VE,  n.  A  state  or  posture  of  aggres- 
sion or  attack;  —  opposed  to  defensive;  as,  "  To 
act  on  the  offensive."  Clarke, 

PF-F£n'S1VE-LY,  ad.     In  an  offensive  manner. 

pF-FftiN'SlVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  offensive.  Grew. 

fiF'FpR,  V.  a.  [L.  offero ;  oh,  in  the  way  of,  and 
fero,  to  bear;  It.  offrire ;  Sp.  ofrecer;  Fr. 
offrir^  [i.  offeueu;  p;).  offeuixg,  offp;hed.] 

1.  To  present ;  to  exhibit  for  acceptance  or 
for  rejection  ;  to  propose ;  to  tender ;  to  proffer. 

I  dread  the  Greeks,  yea;  when  they  offer  gifts.  Surrey't  Virg. 

2.  To  sacrifice  ;  to  immolate. 

And  thereon 
Offert  sweet-smelling  gums,  and  fruits,  and  flowers.    Milton. 

3.  To  bid,  as  a  price  or  compensation. 

Nor,  shouldst  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store, 

Will  rich  lolas  yield,  but  offer  more.  Drt/den. 

4.  To  show  ;  to  furnish  ;  to  propose ;  to  give. 
"  Our  author  offers  no  reason."  Locke. 

To  offer  violence,  to  assault ;  to  attack  with  hostile 
intentions. 

Syn. —  Offer  a  premium,  a  reward,  a  prayer,  or  a 
■acrilice.  Oiae  familiarly,  jtreseut  respectfully,  and 
offer  religiously.  Offer  a  sum  ;  propose  terms  ;  bid  a 
price  ;  tender  a  payment.  —  See  Give. 

OF'F(;r,  v.  n.  1.  To  be  present ;  to  be  at  hand  ; 
to  present  itself. 

The  occasion  offer*,  and  the  youth  complies.      Dryden. 
2.  To  make  an  attempt  or  trial;  —  formerly 
sometimes  used  with  at. 

We  came  close  to  the  shore,  and  offered  to  land.       Bacon. 
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OF'F^R,  n.     [It.  offerta ;  Sp.  oferta  ;  Fr.  offre."] 

1.  A  proposal  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  ;  that 
which  is  offered ;  proposition  ;  proHer ;  tender. 

I  never  llke<l  thy  talk,  thy  offert  less, 

Now  both  abhor.  Milton. 

2.  The  act  of  bidding,  or  the  price  bid. 

Making  by  second  hand  their  offer*.  Swift. 

3.  Fiffort ;  endeavor  ;  attempt,    [u.]      Bacon. 
Syn.  — See  Proposition. 

OF'FpR-A-BI'K,  «•    That  may  be  offered  ;  worthy 

of  being  olf'ered.  W,  Mountagu. 

OF'FtlR-gR,  n.  One  who  offers  or  makes  an  offer. 

Of'FPR-Ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  offers; 
presentation ;  offer. 

2.  That  which  is  offered,  —  particularly  in 
worship  ;  an  oblation  ;  a  sacritice. 

org' "  Offerinira  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the 
Jewish  worsliip.  They  consisted  chierty  of  bread, 
salt,  fruits,  wine,  and  oil,  and  had  dili'ervnt  names, 
according  to  the  pur|H)ses  for  which  they  were  em- 
ployed. In  a  modern  sense,  the  term  offering  is  ap- 
plied to  certain  dues  payable  by  custom  tu  the  cburcli, 
as  the  Easter  oHerings,  tec."    Brandt. 

OFTgR-TQ-RY,  n.  [L.  offertorium ;  It.  offerto- 
rio  ;  Sp.  ofe'rtorio  ;  Fr.  q//'ertoire.] 

1.  t  The  act  of  offering.  Bacon. 

2.  (Eccl.)  An  anthem  chanted  in  the  Catho- 
lic service,  being  the  first  part  of  the  mass,  in 
which  the  priest  prepares  ttie  elements  for  con- 
secration :  —  in  the  communion  service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  sentences  read  while 
the  alms  or  offerings  are  collected.  Brande. 

t  OF'FpR-TURE,  n.  An  offer;  an  overture;  a 
proposal ;  proposition.  King  Charles. 

Off'— HAND,  a.  Done  promptly,  without  study 
or  hesitation  ;  unpremeditated.  Qu.  Rev. 

6FF'-HAnd,  ad.  At  the  moment ;  without  de- 
liberation or  delay.  Qu.  Rev. 

OF'FJCE  (8f  fls),  n.  [L.  officium,  -or  opijicium ; 
opus,  work,  a.nd.facio,  to  do  ;  It.  officio;  Sp.  ofi- 
cio;  Fr.  office.'] 

1.  The  station,  condition,  or  employment  of 
an  officer  ;  a  public  charge  or  employment ;  a 
dignity  attended  with  a  public  function.  "  The 
insolence  of  office."  Shak. 

He  hath  forsook  the  court. 
Broken  his  stafT  of  office,  and  dispersed 
The  household  of  ttie  king.  Hhak. 

2.  Peculiar  or  appropriat?  business,  employ- 
ment, or  function  ;  charge  ;  duty ;  service. 

The  first  brinfrer  of  unwelcome  news 

Ilnth  but  a  losing  office;  and  his  tongue 

Sounds  ever  after  lis  n  sullen  Ik-U 

Remembered  knolling  a  departed  friend.  Shak. 

The  sun  \7as  nearly  set,  and  after  him  the  star 
Of  Hespci  us,  whose  office  is  to  bring 
Twilight  i.pon  earth.  Milton 

3.  An  act; — usually  a  voluntary  act,  and  in 
a  good  sense  ;  a  service. 

I  would  I  could  do  a  good  oj^fre  between  you.         Shak. 

4.  Act  of  worship.     "  Morning's  holy  office." 

Shak. 

5.  Formulary  of  devotions.  Bp.  Taylor. 
e.  A  room,  house,  or  place  of  business  or  con- 
sultation ;  as,  "A  lawyer's  or  a  physician's  q^Ve." 

7.  A  name  given"  to  the  pantr}',  scullery, 
wash-house,  store-rooms,  and  necessary  out- 
houses, conveniences,  and  subordinate  build- 
ings of  a  detached  dwelling-house.    Simmorxds. 

Office  found,  (Kn^'.  Tmit.)  an  inquiry  executed  by 
some  officers  of  the  crown,  when  certain  events  have 
occurred  in  consequence  of  which  the  crown  becomes 
entitled  to  take  possession  of  real  or  |iersonal  pro[>erly. 
Such  arc  the  findinc  of  treasure  under  certai  i  circum- 
stances, the  intestacy  of  a  bastard,  Slc.  Brande. 

Syn. —  An  office  i«  held  ;  a  place,  filled  ;  a  charge, 
undertaken  ;  a  function  or  ngencti,  performed  ;  btui- 
ness,  transacted,  —  See  Business. 

t  6f'FICE,  r.  a.    To  perform  ;  to  employ.     Shak, 

OF'FICE-BeAr'^R,  n.  One  who  discharges  or 
holds  an  office.  Clarke. 

OF'F|-(:pR,  n.  [Sp.  ofirinr;  Fr.  officier.]  A  per- 
son invested  with  an  office,  eitner  civil,  mili- 
tary, navil,  or  ecclesiastical ;  a  magistrate. 

1  am  an  officer  of  slate,  and  come 

To  speak  with  Coriolanus.  Shak. 

fiF'Fl-C^R,  V.  n.  [i.  OFFirKiiEi); /ip.  officer- 
ing, officeued.J  To  furnish  with  officers  ;  to 
appoint  officers  over. 

What  could  we  expect  from  an  army  qffietrtd  by  Irish 
Papists  and  outlaws?  AdtlimH. 
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QP-Fl"CIAL  (of-nah'»l).  a.  \l..  ofieiaU$\  It 
ufficia'e  ;  Sp.  o/icial;  Fr.  offirtrl.'\ 

1.  itetuling  to  an  officer  or  urfice  ; — derived 
from  the  proper  office  or  officer,  or  from  th^ 
proper  autnority  ;  authoritative. 

Kir  "  In  •nme  ciikm,  tlio  I.alin  phrmiM  n  offieia  i« 
tiiade  toenprcsa  this  meaning,  a*  an  tt  officio  iiiforma. 
tion,  i.  e.  an  iiifitrinaliun  by  virtuo  of  tint  office  H'hirl| 
tile  inrormur  liulda."     Smart. 

2.  Conducive  by  virtue  of  its  office,     [it.] 

The  stomach,  and  other  parts  ojfieitd  ooto  nntrimenL  ftrorm. 
Official  value,  of  mercliandiae,  in  England,  i«  (lif 
value  nettled  aa  early  an  Iti'Jfi,  by  wliiclj  all  ibe  aniclo* 
of  export  arc  ascertained  without  rozard  to  any  aub- 
mH|uent  variation  in  the  iiiarkui  price  of  i|i<>  article* 
tlieniHelves  ;  and  it  differs  rroiii  llio  de-lared,  real,  o( 
RupiMwcd  acluid  ralue  at  the  lime  and  plac«  of  lm|inr- 
tation  or  exportation.  7'.  Pitkim. 

QF-fI"CIAL  (of-nsh'9l),  n.  [Fr.]  One  invested 
with  an  office,  particularly  with  authority  to 
t:ike  cognizance  of  causes  in  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction. Camden. 

QF-Fl"CIAL-Ly  (of-fTsh'jI-I?),  ad.  In  an  official 
manner  ;  by  autliority  ;  by  virtue  of  an  office. 

QF-Fl"CIAL-TY  (of-ft»li'»l-t?),  tt.  [Fr.  offirialit'.] 
{Latv.)  The  court  of  an  official.  Brande. 

QF-Fl"Cl-A-RY  (of-ft8h'§-»-r?),  o.  Relating  to  an 
office ;  oi&cial.  Pilkington. 

QF-FI"C|-ATE  (of-fI«h'?-at),  r.  n.  [It.  officiare; 
Sp.  qficiar  ;  Fr.  officier.]     ft.  officiated  ;  pp. 

OFFICIATING,  OFFICIATED.] 

1.  To  act  in  any  office ;  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  an  office. 

Who  of  the  bishops  or  priests  that  officiate  in  the  church 
can,  with  a  ersKl  ciinncirncf,  omit  any  part  of  that  which  Is 
commanded  by  tlie  aforesaid  law?  StillimntUrl. 

2.  To  perform  an  office  for  another.  Johnson. 

t  QF-FT"CI-ATE,  r.  a.  To  give  or  furnish  in  con- 
sequence of  office  ;  to  dispense.  "  Stars  .  .  . 
merely  to  officiate  light."  Milton, 

QF-Fl"CI-AT-lNG,  p.  a.  Performing  an  office  foi 
another;  acting.  "  Officiaiiny  clergy."  EusttMce. 

QF-Fl"Cl-A-TQR  (of-flsliVa-tor),  «•  One  who  of- 
ficiates. Win.  Jay. 

6F-FI-CI'NAL,  or  QF-FlC'l-NAL  [Bf-f?-8l'n»l,  J. 
r.Ja.  Stn.  R.;  of-fls'^-n?!,  /^.  E.  K.  C.  li.  IVr. 
M'h.],  a.  [L.  q/^<i'/»rt,  a  shop  ;  It.  officiiiale ;  Sp. 
q-icinal;  Fr.  officinal.]  Relating  to,  used,  Of 
sold  in  a  shop  or  place  of  business. 
Officinal  plants  and  drugs  are  thoae  on  sale  in  shopa.   .Sbwii  t. 

0F-FT"CI018  (of-flsh'tis),  a.  [L.  officiostu;  It. 
officioso  ;  Sp.  qfirioso  ;  Fr.  offtcieux.] 

1.  Doing  good  offices ;  active  to  perform  ser- 
vices or  benefits. 

Tet  not  to  earth  are  those  brifrht  luminarica 
Officioiu,  but  to  thee,  earth's  habiunt.  Mihom. 

Tou,  valiant  Cutts,  the  officious  Muses  ctown.         i'aLlm. 

2.  Interposing  in  affairs  without  being  de- 
sired; busy;  meddling;  meddlesome;  inter- 
meddling ;  interfering  ;  obtrusive ;  prag^iatical. 

Syn.  —  An  officious  person  offers  his  services  or  as- 
sistance when  they  arc  not  wanted  ;  an  oitrusire  per- 
son obtrudes  bis  opinion  or  hi  company  when  no( 
called  for ;  a  meddUng  or  meddlesome  (lerson  inter- 
meddles with  what  does  not  concern  him. 

QF-Fl"CIOVS-LY  (of-rtsh'us-l?),  arf.  In  an  offi- 
cious manner ; '  busily ;  obtrusively.  MiUon. 

QF-Fl"Clor8-N£ss  (of-fI«U'v»-n«»),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  officious  or  pr.igmatic  ;  forwardness. 

f)F'F|NG,  n.  (.VrtM/.)  That  part  of  the  sea  which 
is  at  a  considerable  distance  off  the  shore, 
where  there  is  deep  water.  Ree*. 

6FF'SC60r-ING,  n.  [q^  and  «roMr.]  That  which 
is  scoured  off;  refuse;  recrement.    Lmih.  iii.  45. 

t')FF'SCrM,  n.    Refuse;  offscouring.  Smart 

r)FF'SCCM,  «.    Refuse;  vile;  rejected.       Todd. 

6FF'8fiT,  «.     [q/f  and  ««•/.] 

1.  A  sprout;  shoot  of  a  plant;  a  slip:  —  a 
part  separated  ;  a  detachment.  Qu.  Rrt. 

Some  plants  are  raised  fW>ni  any  part  of  the  root,  others  hy 
ojTirt*.  AdcI* 

2.  (Book  keeping.)  A  sum  set  off  against  an- 
other sum  as  an  equivalent;  a  counterb;ilance ; 
a  set-off.  Smart.     Ch.  O':. 

3.  (Siirreying.)  A  short  course  measurtd 
pcrpendicuLtrly  to  a  longer  one  Datiet  ^  reck 
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4.  (Arch.)  The  superior  surface  left  uncov- 
ered where  the  thickness  of  a  wall  diminishes, 
forming  a  ledge.  Brande. 

Dff'sCt,  v.  a.  [i.  offset;  pp.  offsetting, 
OFFSET.]  To  cancel  by  a  contrary  account  or 
sum  ;  to  set  one  thing  against  another,  lleadley. 

OFF'SPT-STAfF,  n.  (Sm-vei/inff.)  A  rod,  usually 
10  links  in  length,  for  measuring  otisets. Da.  Sg  P. 

6ff'SH66t,  w.  [of  and  shoot.]  An  offset  or 
shoot ;  a  branch.  £c.  Rev. 

6FF'-SIDE,  n.    The  right,  or  right-hand,  side. 

6ff'SKTp,  n.  That  part  of  a  landscape  which  re- 
cedes from  the  spectator  into  distance.  FairhoU. 

6FF'SPRTNR,  n.     [o^and  spring.'] 

1.  Propagation";  production.  Hooker. 

2.  A  child  or  children  ;  a  descendant  or 
descendants  ;  issue  ;  progeny.  "  Not  our 
ofi'iipring,  but  our  brethren."  South. 

3.  Production  of  any  kind.  Denhnni. 
4-  +  Descent;  origin. 

Nor  was  her  princely  offspring  damnified, 

Or  aufflit  dispaniged  by  these  colors  base.        Fair/ax. 

Syn. — Offspring,  progeny,  and  «.«Me  are  all  applied 
to  children  ;  offipriitg  and  '■•'*«e  are  used  for  one  or 
more  ;  prugcmj,  a  collective  noun,  is  used  for  more 
than  one.  When  children  are  spoken  of,  the  term 
offiiiriiig  18  used,  as  a  child  is  said  to  be  the  only 
cffspriiig  of  his  parents  ;  but  when  prireiits  are  spoken 
of,  their  children  are  termed  progeny,  and  a  parent  is 
said  to  have  a  numerous  or  a  healthy  progeny.  Tiie 
term  issue  is  used  only  in  relation  to  persons  deceased, 
as  a  man  is  said  to  die  with  or  without  issue.  De 
scenii lilts  and  posterity  are  terms  never  applied  solely 
to  children,  but  they  are  used  comprehensively  to  in- 
clude children,  crandchildren,  sreat-grandchildren, 
&c.,  without  limitation  ;  as  a  man  is  said  to  have  a 
imineroiis  posterity  ;  and  the  whole  human  race  are 
said  to  be  the  descendants  or  posterity  of  Adam  and 
Eve. 
OF-FUS'CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  offusco,  offnscatiis.'] 
To  cloud  ;  to  obfuscate.  Woilroephe. 

6F-FVS-C.\'TI0N,  n.  [L.  offitscatio.]  The  act 
of  darkening;  obfuscation.  Donne. 

6FF'WARn,  a.  (Naut.)  Inclining  with  the  side 
to  the  water,  as  a  ship  when  aground.      Crabb. 

d  OFT  (5ft  or  iwft)  [6ft,  W.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.  ; 
awft,  8.  /.  K.  Nares],  ad.  [Gotli.  nfta;  A.  S. 
oft;  Ger.  oft;  Dan.  ofte ;  Sw.  ofta.]  Often; 
frequently.    [Little  used  now  except  in  poetry.] 

In  labors  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in 
prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft.  2  Cor.  xi.  23. 

II  OFT,  a.    Frequent;  repeated,     [u.] 

Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  huhitaiits 

Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape.  Hilton. 

n  OF'TEN  (Sffn  or  Jlw'fn)  [srfn,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Jl 
Sin.  IVr.;  Siw'fn,  J.  K.  N3.rei\,  ad.  \coinp.  of- 
tf,ner  ;  superL  oftexest.]  Frequently;  re- 
peatedly ;  many  times  ;  not  seldom. 

Whole  houses,  of  their  whole  or  sires  possessed, 

Are  qften  mined  at  their  own  requv.st.  Zh-yden. 

Syn.  —  See  Frequently. 
H  OF'TEN  (fif'fn),  a.     Frequent,     [r.] 

Use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake  »nd  thine  often 

infirmities.  1  2'iin.  v.  23. 

Tiie  often  copying  of  it  liath  tired  n.y  pen.        Milton. 

By  often  alliance  with  great  and  princely  taiuilies.  Fcnton. 

(|6f'TEN-.BeAr'ING,  a.  {Bot.)  Producing  more 
than  twice  in  cne  season.  Hcnsloio. 

II  OFTEN-NESS  (S^fn-ngs),  n.     Frequency,     [ii.] 

The   eldomness  ind  ofteuness  of  doing  well.        Hooker. 

lit  OF'TEN-SITH,  ad.  Frequently ;  ohcn.Chancer. 

||f-6F'TEN-TiD£,arf.  Frequently;  often.  Brunne. 

li6F'TEN-TlME§  ^5.  fi.-timz),  ad.  Irequently; 
often.  Hooker. 

IIOFT'TIME^,  arf.     Oftentimes,     [r.]         MVton. 
6G  DC)-AD,  n.      [Gr.  dyfim-,,  o/.'on'^oj."' 

1.  A  poem  of  eight  lines.  MUmnn. 

2.  A  body  of  eight  persons.  Ec.  Rev. 
OG-DO-AS'T|€H,  71.     [Gr.  oy^o^,-,  eighth,  and  ori- 

XOi,  a  verse.]     A  poem  of  eight  li.ies.  Drayton. 
0-(}EE\  71.     {Arch.)    A  moulding  consisting   of 
two  members,  the  one  concave  the  other  con- 
vex; cymatiura;  cyma.  — See  Cyma.       Weak. 

t6G-GAN-Nl"T10N  (fic-irsn-nTsh'un),  n.  [L.  og- 
Ojan/!?o,  to  growl.]  The  act  of  snarling  like  a 
dog;  murmuring;  grumbling.  Mountagu. 


Og'HAM,  n.  A  kind  of  steganography,  or  secret 
writing,  practised  by  the  ancient  Irish.       Astlc. 

Q-^IVE'  [o-jiv',  Sm.;  6'jjv,  Ja.],n.  [Fr.]  {Arch.) 
The  rib  which  crosses  a  groined  vault  diago- 
nally. Britton. 

O'GLE  (5'gl),  V.  a.  [Dut.  ooghe7i,  oog,  the  eye.]    [i. 

ooLEU  ;  pp.  OGLING,  OGLEU.]  To  view  with  side 

glances,    as   in   fondness;    to   cast  glances   at 

slyly  ;  to  gloat  upon. 

Whom  is  he  ogling  yonder?  himself  in  his  looking-glass. 

Arout/inot. 

O'GLE,  n.     A  side  glance  ;  a  look  of  fondness. 

The  watchful  ogle  and  delusive  smiles.  Gay. 

O'GLpR,  71.  One  who  ogles  ;  a  sly  gazer.  Addison. 

O'GLING,  n.  The  practice  of  viewing  with  side 
glances;  a  sly  glance.  Burke. 

OG'L{-6  (o'le-6),  »t.   [It.]    A  medley.  —  See  Olio, 

6'GRE  (o'gur),  71.  [Fr.  ogre.]  One  of  a  race  of 
imaginary  monsters  of  the  East,  usually  repre- 
sented as  cannibals  of  malignant  dispositions, 
and  as  endowed  with  gigantic  height  and  great 
power. 

;KS"  "  It  is  probable  tliat  the  term  offre  is  derived 
from  Oeffir,  one  of  the  pants  in  the  Scandinavian 
mythology  ;  though  it  has  been  alleged,  with  perhaps 
more  probability,  tliat  it  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
Ogurs  or  Onogurs,  a  desperate  and  savage  Asiatic 
horde,  which  overran  part  of  Europe  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  5th  century."    Brande. 

O'GRpSS,  71.  [Fr.  ogresse.]  A  female  ogre  or 
imaginary  monster.  Arabian  Sights. 

O'GRfSS,  n.  {Her.)  A  cannon  ball  of  a  black 
color ;  gunstone.  Ash7nole. 

0-9Y^'j-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Ogyges,  a  king  of 
Attica,  or  to  a  grc.it  inundation  said  to  liavc 
taken  place  during  his  reign.  LgeU. 

OH  (o),  interj.-  Denoting  pain,  sorrow,  lamenta- 
tion, anxiety,  or  surprise.  — See  O. 

OIL,  71.  [A.  S.  (rl\  Dut.  ohj ;  Ger.  oel;  Dan.  olie ; 
Sw.  olja.  —  Gr.  ihuov;  L.  oleum;  It.  o/io;  Sp. 
oko ;  Fr.  httile.  —  W.  oluw.]  A  term  applied  to 
two  dissimilar  and  distinct  products  obtained 
from  various  bodies,  both  animal  and  vegetable. 
e^S'  There  are  two  great  classes  of  oils,  the  fat, 
unctuous,  or  fiied,  and  the  essential  or  volatile.  Tlio 
former  are  usually  bland  and  mild  to  the  taste  ;  tlic 
latter,  hot  and  pungent.  The  fat  oils  may  be  liquid  or 
solid,  but  they  are  easily  fusible,  and  when  brought 
in  contact  with  paper  they  make  a  greasy  mark,  and 
render  the  paper  translucent  ;  whereas  the  volatile 
oils  leave  no  stain.  The  fat  oils  occur  botli  in  vege- 
tables and  animals  ;  the  essential  oils  in  vegetables 
alone.     Tumlinson.     Ure. 

t  Oil  of  brick,  or  philosopier's  oil,  an  einpyreumatic 
oil  obtained  by  subjecting  a  brick,  which  has  been 
soaked  in  oil,  to  the  process  of  distillation  at  a  high 
temiierature.  Brande.  —  Oil  of  vitriol,  the  old  name  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Braitde. — Oil  of  wine,  a  liquid  obtained 
by  continuing  the  distillation  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric 
acid  beyond  the  point  at  which  ethor  is  produced. 
Francis.  —  Oil  of  talc,  a  nostrum  formerly  in  great 
repute  as  a  cosmetic.    JVares. 

OIL,  V.  a.  [i.  OILED ;  pp.  oiling,  oiled.]  To 
smear  or  lubricate  with  oil.  Wotton. 

oIl'BAG,  n.  A  bag,  cyst,  or  gland  in  animals, 
containing  oil.  W7-ight. 

of  I/-BEE-TLE,  n.  An  insect  of  the  genus  Me- 
loe,  from  the  joints  of  the  legs  of  which  exudes 
an  oily  yellowish  liquor,  used  in  rheumatic  com- 
plaints. Baird. 

OIL'-BIRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order 
Pusse7-es  and  sub-family  SittintB.  Gray. 

oIl'— CAKE,  71.  The  marc,  or  substance  which 
remains  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed  from 
the  seeds  of  flax,  rape,  &c. ;  —  used  for  feeding 
cattle,  and  for  manure.  Farm.  Ency. 

61 L'— CLOTH,  71.  A  cloth  or  canvas  having  on 
one  side  a  thick  coat  of  oil  paint.  W.  Ency. 

OtL'-COL-OR   (-kul-ur),   n.     A   pigment  ground 

and  diluted  in  oil.  Boyle. 

oIL'-DRIed,  a.     Exhausted  of  oil.  Shak. 

OiL'pR,  n.     1.  One  who  oils. 

2.  A  trader  in  oils  ;  an  oilman,    [r.]    Huloet. 

6Tl'(;-RY,  n.    The  goods  of  an  oilman.    Loudon. 

Ol'LfT-HOLE,  71.    See  Eyelet-hole.       Crabb. 


OIL'— gAs,  m.  An  illuminating  gas  obtained  by 
decomposition  of  a  fat  oil.  Wright. 

OIL'I-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  oily;  unc- 
tuousness.  Bacon. 

OIL'mAn,  71.;  pi.  oilmen.  One  who  deals  in 
oils,  or  in  both  oils  and  pickles.  Joh7tson. 

OIL'— NUT,  n.    1.  A  name  for  various  butyraceous 

nuts  and  seeds  yielding  oil,  as  the  butter-nut 

the  ground-nut,  the  cocoa-nut,  &c.    Simmouds. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  North  American  shrub;  Hamil- 

totiia  oleifera.  Gray. 

OIL'-PAINT-jNG,  «.  Painting  in  which  the  me- 
dium for  using  the  colors  is  oil.  Brande. 

OIL'— PAL.M  (-pain),  71.  A  species  of  palm  which 
furnishes  pahn-oil ;  Elects  Guinee7isis.       Bairil. 

OIL'— PRESS,  n.  A  mill  or  machine  for  squeezing 
out  oil  from  seeds  or  pulp.  Simnionds. 

OIL'-SEED,  n.  The  seed  of  the  Ricimis  conimu- 
7iis,  or  castor-oil  plant.  Crabb. 

OIL'— SHOP,  n.    An  oilman's  shop.  Johison. 

OIL'-SKIN,  71.  Prepared  leather  or  linen  for 
making  water-proof  garments.  Simmonds. 

OIL'-STONE,  71.  A  kind  of  hone  slate,  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties,  the  black  and  the  white, 
imported  from  Turkey.  Simmonds 

OIL'-TREE,  w.  {Bot.)  1.  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Ricinus,  or  Palma-Christi ;  the  Ricintis  com- 
iniinis,  or  castor-oil  plant.  Crabb. 

2.  A  species  of  Bassia  which  yields  an  oil 
tiscd  by  the  poorer  natives  of  India  for  lamps, 
soap,  and  cookery ;  Bassia  longifolia.  E7ig.  Cye, 

oTl'Y,  a.  Consisting  of,  containing,  or  resem- 
bling oil.  "  That  viscous  oily  matter."  Digby, 
'•  Flattery's  guile  in  oily  words  profuse."  Gloier. 

OIL'V-CRAIN  (iin'e-gran),  n.  {B<A.)  A  plant 
which  produces  the  seeds  caWedi  teel-seeds ;  Scsa. 
7num  oriantalc.  Miller. 

OIL'V-PALM  (liU'e-pam),  n.  A  tree  which  fur. 
nislies  p^lm-oil ;  Elceis  Giiinee7isis.  Miller. 

cilNT,  V.  a.  [Fr.  oindre,  to  oint.  —  See  Anoint.] 
[/.  oiN ted  ;  pp.  ointing,  ointed.]  To  smear 
with  ointment  or  with  something  unctuous ;  to 
anoint.     "  Directing  o/nto/ arrows."      Dryden. 

They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mothered  oiL     Drgden. 

OINT'MENT,  71.  Any  soft,  unctuous  substance  or 
compound  used  for  smearing  the  body  or  for 
healing  a  diseased  part ;  unguent. 

Life  and  long  health  that  gracious  ointment  gave.  Spenser. 

OKE,  n.     A  Turkish  weight  of  about  2|  pounds. 
4®="  As   a   mo;u5ure  of  capacity   in   Hungary  and 
VVallachia  the  oke  is  about  2j  pints.     Simmonds. 

6'KpN-lTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  fibrous  silicate  of  lime  ; 
a  variety  of  dysclasite.  E7ig,  Cyc. 

O'KfR,  w.    A  color.  —  See  Ochre.  Sidney. 

O'KRA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tropical  plant,  the  pods  of 
which  arc  used  in  the  mucilaginous  soup  called 
gumbo ;  Hibiscus  cscule7itus ; — written  also  ochra, 
ocra,  and  okro.  Farm.  Ency. 

OL-.A-RYTH'RON,  n.  [Gr.  bXo;,  all,  and  apidiidi, 
a  number.]  The  imiversal  calculator  ;  —  an  in- 
strument invented  by  M.  Laur,  for  the  use  of 
surveyors  and  engineers.  Crabb. 

OLD,  a.  [A.  S.  eali;  Frs.  aid,  <pla,  and  eald; 
'Dwt.oud;  Ger. alt;  Dan.  «iWer,  age ;  Sw.  S'rfpr. 
—  See  Eld.]      [Comp.  older,  or  elder;  «m- 

pe7-l.  OLDEST,  or  ELDEST.] 

1.  Far  advanced  in  life  ;  having  existed  many 
years,  or  for  a  long  time  ;  aged ;  elderly ;  not 
young ;  as,  "  An  old  man  "  ;  "  An  old  tree." 

Then  Abraham  jrave  up  the  ghost,  and  died  in  a  good  old 

age,  an  old  man  and  full  of  years.  Gen.  xxr.  8. 

That  old  man  eloquent.  Afillon. 

2.  Decayed  by  time ;  having  been  long  worn, 
or  used ;  not  new. 

Thy  raiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee.      Dent-  viii.  •4- 

3.  Having  been  made  or  produced  a  longtime. 
No  man,  having  drunk  old  wine,  straightway  deslreth 

new;  for  he  saith.  The  old  is  better.  Luke  y. !». 

4.  Ancient ;  that  existed  long  ago  ;  antique  5 
not  modern  ;  as,  "  The  olrl  Norman-French." 

Thon  shall  not  remove  thy  neighbor's  Ifindiniirk.  which 
they  of  old  time  have  set  in  thine  inheritance.   JJeul.  xix.  It 
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6.  Of  long  continuance ;  begun  long  ago. 

lie  apuke  to  an  uld  acciuaiiilunce.  Oinulen. 

6.  Long  practised  ;  old  in  practice  ;  as,  "  He 
!8  an  old  transj^ressor." 

liiiat  thou  marked  the  old  way  which  wicked  men  have 
trodden  ?  Joi,  xxii.  li. 

7.  Applied  to  land  that  has  long  been  cleared 
or  cultivated,  in  contradistinction  to  land  newly 
brought  under  cultivation. 

8.  Of  any  specified  duration;  as,  "Three 
months  oltl "  ;   "  Two  hours  old."  S/uik. 

How  nlit  art  thou  ?  Not  no  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for 
•inging,  uor  k>  oltl  to  dote  on  licr  for  any  thing.  IS/iui. 

9.  Subsisting  before  something  else ;  of  the 
previous  year;  as,  "The  old  crop." 

Thou  nci^d'it  not  make  new  songa,  but  eing  the  old.   Covcleii. 

10.  In  burlesque  language,  more  than 
enough ;  abundant ;  frequent,     [u.] 

If  a  man  were  porter  of  holl-gato,  he  ahould  have  old  turn- 
ing of  the  key.  Hhak. 

Here  will  Ik  an  old  abusing  of  Uod'a  patience  and  the 

king'a  Engliah.  tH'"^- 

An  old  ringing  of  bclia.  Tarlton,  ISJO. 

IL  Shrewd  ;  cunning  ;  sagacious ;  wise. 

Vane,  young  in  yeara,  but  in  aage  counsel  old.    Milton. 

12.  Applied  as  a  term  of  reproach.  [Vulgar.] 
Of  old,  long  ago  ;  from  ancient  tiiiios.  "  Tliy  tiiruiie 
Is  establislied  of  old."  P^.  .xciii.  -2.  — Old  rcd-saiid- 
gtone,  {Oeot.)  a  series  of  rocks  winch  separate  tlie 
youiisestslate.s  (Transition  Rocks)  from  tlie  iiiouiitam 
liinostone  anil  coal.  It  is  included  in  Murcliisou's  De- 
vonian system  of  rocks.     Brande. 

Syn. — Old  is  opposed  both  to  new  and  \.o  young; 
ancient  is  opposed  to  modern  ;  antiquated,  to  customary 
or  established ;  old-fashioned,  to  new-fashioned  ;  obsolete, 
to  tlio  current,  or  what  is  now  in  use.  —  An  old  man; 
an  nld  house  ;  an  ancient  family  ;  ancient  history  ;  an 
antuine  gem;  an  antuiuated  custom;  old  fashioned 
style  of  dress  ;  obsolete  words. — Old,  ancient,  and  an- 
tique rise  U|mn  each  other  in  moaning.  An  old  record  ; 
an  ancient  record  ;  an  antique  record.  —  Elderly  is  less 
than  aired  ;  and  aired,  loss  than  old.  FMerly  and  asrrA 
are  more  respectful  tonus,  as  applied  to  persons,  than 
old  —See  .Vncient,  ELDIiRL.Y. 

OLD'-,\<JrE,  n.  The  advanced  period  of  life.;  se- 
nility ;  —  opposed  to  youth.  Milton. 

OLD'-BAcH-P-LOR,  71.  An  unmarried  man  ad- 
vanced in  life. 

OLD'EN  (Sl'dn),  a.  Old ;  ancient ;  as,  "  Olden 
time." 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  th'  ohlen  time.        5^0*. 

Excomniiinicotion  ia  naturally  associated  in  our  minds 
with  the  spiritual  tltundcrbolls  of  the  Innocents  and  Grcpro- 
ries  of  olilen  time.  (Ju.  Rev.,  l^&i. 

iK^-'This  word  is  once  used  by  Shaks)>eare  ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  used  by  writers  of 
his  time,  or  by  writers  who  preceded  him.  — Johnson 
(1755)  says,  "  This  word  is  not  now  in  use."  It  has, 
iiowever,  been  much  used  of  late,  in  imitation  of 
archaic  language. 

OLD'— F.\CED,  a.    Having  an  old  aspect.     Shak. 

OLD'-F.^SIl-rONED  (-und),  a.  Formed  according 
to  obsolete  custom ;  out  of  fashion  ;  antiquated. 

The  swords  in  the  arsenal  of  Venice  are  oUI-fashioneil. 

Addison. 

6LD-(iJftN'TLE-MAN-LY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like, 
an  old  gentleman.  Clarke. 

OLD'ISFI,  o.    Somewhat  old.  Sherwood. 

OI.D'-I.Ang-SYNE,  n.    See  Acld-lano-syne. 

OLD'-.MAID,  n.  An  unmarried  woman  advanced 
in  life. 

fil.D'Npss,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
old  ;  antiquity  ;  —  opposed  to  newness. 

We  should  acrve  in  newnes*  of  spirit,  atid  not  In  the  oW- 
neasof  the  letter.  A'oin.  vii.  (i. 

OLD'— oIL,  n.  The  name  given  by  watch-makers 
to  olive-oil,  after  it  has  been  purified  and  ren- 
dered limpid.  Uyikie. 

tOLD'-S.MD  (-sfid),  a.  Long  since  said.  Spenser. 

OLD'-STYLR,  M.    Sec  Style. 

6LD'-Tf:S'T.\-Mf:\T,  M.  The  name  given  to  thnt 
part  of  Scripture  which  contains  the  colleeted 
works  of  the  inspired  writers  before  the  advent 
of  Christ.  Brande. 

OLD'-WIFE,  n. ;  pi.  oLD'-wTvE?.  1.  A  contempt- 
uous name  for  a  pratmg  old  woman. 

Refuae  profane  and  old-u-ireii'  ftMet.  1  THm.  iv.  7. 

2.  Uch.)  A  kind  of  fish  ;    the  wrasse  ;    La- 

brus  maculattu.  Yarrell. 

0'L?-A,  n.     [L.,  from  Or.  iXaia,  an  olive.]   (Bot.) 


A  genus  of  plants,  containing  manv  species,  the 
best  known  and  most  important  of  which  is  the 
olive-tree  (Olea  Eiiropeca),  which  is  cultivated 
for  its  fruit  und  oil.  Baird. 

6-Lp-A(;;'|-NOUS,  a.  [L.  oleaffinetis,  pertaining  to 
the  olive;  olea  (fir.  i/nia),  an  olive;  It.  oligino- 
so  ;  Sp.  oleayinoiio;  Fr.  oltitr/ineux.]  Possessing 
the  properties  of  oil ;  oily ;  unctuous.  ArbtUhnot. 

O-Lg-A^i'l-NOlS-Ness,  n.    Oiliness.  Boyle. 

d-Lf:-A'Mf:JV,  n.  [L.]  (A/erf.)  A  liniment  com- 
posed of  oils;  an  oil-ointment.  Crabb. 

O-Lp-ANDgR,  n,  [Fr.  olMndre.]  (Bot.)  A 
poisonous  plant,  of  the  geims  Xeniim,  native  of 
the  Indies,  but  found  uild  in  southern  Europe 
by  the  side  of  streams  and  the  sea-coast,  having 
large,  bright-red  flowers  ;  rose-bay.     Eng.  Cyc. 

O-Lp-As'T^R,  H.  [L.]  A  genus  of  apetalous 
exogenous  plants,  having  a  soft,  succulent  fruit, 
which  is  sometimes  eaten  ;  EUeagnus.  Eng. Cyc. 

6'L5-.\TE,  n.  {Chcm.)  A  salt  formed  of  oleic 
acid  and  a  base.  L're. 

OL-e-CRA'NQ.N,  or  Q-LfiC'RA-N^N,  n.  [Or.  iif.f^n, 
the  ulna,  and  Kpaiiov,  the  fiead.]  (.inat.)  'Ihe 
head  or  projection  of  the  elbow  ;  a  large  process 
at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna.    Dunglison. 

Q-L6F'1-ANT,  or  6'LP-Fl-ANT  [o-Ur^-^nt,  C.  B. 
CI.  Brande;  6-\^-(t'^ni,  sin. ;  6  l?-fl-siiit,  \rb.],a. 
[L.  oleo,  to  smell,  and  facto,  to  make;  Fr.  o/e- 
jUtnt.']  (Chem.)  Noting  a  gas,  which  is  a  varie- 
ty of  bicarburetted  hydrogen,  containing  four 
equivalents  of  carbon,  and  four  of  hydrogen, 
discovered  in  1796,  by  certain  associated  Dutch 
chemists;  —  so  named  because  when  mixed 
with  twice  its  volume  of  chlorine  gas  it  is  con- 
densed, and  forms  a  liquid  compound  of  an 
oily  consistence. 

jKS-  It  is  usually  prepared  by  heating  together  one 
measure  of  spirits  of  wino  with  three  measures  of  oil 
of  vitriol.    Graliam. 

O'Lp-IC,  a.  [Fr.  oliioue.]  (Chem.)  Noting  an 
acid  resulting  from  tnc  action  of  alkalies  upon 
the  eluine,  or  liquid  part  of  oils  and  fats.  Brande. 

O'L^-T.N'E,  n.  [Fr.  oMne.]  (Chem.)  The  fluid 
portion  of  fats  and  oils  ;  liquid  oil  expressed 
from  fat ;  —  formerly  called  elain.  P.  Cyc. 

O-Lp-^M'p-TpR,  n.  [L.  olcvm  (Gr.  ehuov),  oil, 
and  Gr.  ftCTpm;  measure.]  An  instrument  to 
test  the  quality  or  purity  of  oil.  Clarke. 

O'Lp-c'iN,  n.  (Chem.)  A  liouid  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling oleic  acid  mixed  witn  lime.  P.  Cyc. 

O-Lp-OP'TEXE,  n.  (Chem.)  The  fluid  portion  of 
essential  oils  ;  elaopten.  Thomson. 

0-Lp-0-PHOS-PnoR'|C,  «.  (Chem.)  Noting  a 
viscid,  yellow,  oily  acid,  or  substance  regarded 
as  an  acid,  consisting  of  oleine  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Thomson. 

6-Lp-0-RE§'IN,  n.  A  natural  combination  of  a 
resin  with  an  essential  oil,  forming  a  balsamic 
and  terebinthinate  substance.  Wright. 

0-Lp-6-SAC'£;iI.\-RfrM,  n.  [L.  oletnn,  oil,  and 
saccharon,  sugar.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  composed 
of  essential  oil  and  sugar ;  —  written  also  ehro- 
saccharum.  Dunglison. 


OLE-OSE',  ;  „ 

.    )  ose  particles." 


OLp-oOs, 


[L.  oleosns.'\     Oily.   [«.] 


'Ofc- 

5L-p-RA'CEOrS  (5l-?-ra'»hi.is,  6fi),  a.  [L.  olera- 
ceiis ;  o'vs,  ohris,  a  pot-herb ;  Fr.  ol^ace.']  Re- 
lating to,  or  like,  pot-herbs  ;  esculent;  eatable. 
"  An  herby  and  oleraceou-s  vegetable."    Browne. 

QL-FACT',  V,  a.  [L.  olfncto ;  oleo,  to  smell,  and 
facio,  foetus,  to  make.]  To  smell.    [Burlesqtie.] 

There  ia  n  Maohiavclinn  plot, 

Though  every  iioae  oljtict  it  not  ffudgirtL: 

QL-FAc'TIQN,  m.  The  sense  by  which  is  per- 
ceived the  impressions  made  on  the  olfactory 
nerves  by  the  odorotis  particles  in  the  atmos- 
phere ;  the  sense  of  smell.  Dunglison. 

QL-FAC'TO-RY,  a.  [L.  offan'o,  olfactus,  to  smell ; 
It.  olfattorio';  Sp.  olfnforio.']  That  pertains  to 
the  sense  of  smell.  "  Olfactory  nerves."  lA>cke. 

O-lTb'A-.N'I^M,  n.  [Or.  Xi^avou  the  frankincense 
tree  ;  L.  libanus.  —  It  appears  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  Xipavot,  or  the  Arabic  loo- 


'T'»       I  a.    [Gr.  i/./yi(rr«i,  fewest.!    Re- 
J'TIC,  )  luting  to  iron.  Clarke. 


ban,  olibanum.  P.  Cyc.  —  "  The  word  is  protMb 
biy  Asiatic."  Liddeli  if  Seott.]  A  gum  resin 
obtained  Irom  Uonwellia  serrata  and  Bo*ireUia 
Ihurifera,  imported  fioin  the  Levant,  in  yellow 
ish  white  und  nearly  upuque  drup«  or  tears ;  it 
has  a  bitterish  flavor,  and  is  employed  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  their  churches,  and  gencr> 
ally  as  a  perfume  in  sick-rooms.  Eng.  Cyc. 

(i^'\^^  la.  [L.  olidua ;  olro,  to  smell.]  Stink- 

OL'I-DoOs,  )  ing;   fetid.     "Of  which  olid  and 

despicable  liquor."     [it.]  Boyle. 

OL'I-GAIU'M,  n.  A  member  of  an  oligarchy; 
one  of  a  few  in  power.  Ec.  Rev. 

6l'|-GAR»:II-AL,  o.    OligarchicaL  Qu.  Rev 

OL-l-GARi^lMC  >  „.  [Gr.  3;..y«px«*«  ;  !»•  ««- 

OL-j-G.XHA.'H'I-CAL,  j  punhuo;  Sp.  oligar(juico\ 

Fr.  oUgarchiijtu:'^     Belonging  to,  or  denoting, 

an  oligarchy  ;  aristocratic. 

It  anp<-artd  to  him  (inirynichuaj  (»hlrh  was  rrally  Ott 
niM-)  that  .VKiliiwIca  cared  a*  iilUe  fur  au  olitttircJtKyit  m 
drinuvratic  goveriiiiient.  dwt<4 

OL'|-OAR-£rilY,  n.  [Gr.  iXiynpj^ia  ;  6>.iyo(,  few, 
and  •«,»><",  to  govern  ;  It.  olignrchia  ;  Sp.  oligar- 
quia  ;  Fr.  ohgarchte.']  A  lorm  of  government 
which  places  the  supreme  power  in  a  small, 
exclusive  class  ;  aristocracy.  Stcifl. 

6l'I-GQ  CLAPE,  n.  [Gr.  6/.iyo(,  few,  and  *>.6v,  to 
break.]  (Mm.)  A  mineral  occurring  crystal- 
lized, and  consisting  chiefly  of  silica  and  alu- 
mina. Eng  Cyc. 

fiL'l-^IST,  n.  [Or.  dXiyterof,  fewest.]  (ilin.) 
A  variety  of  specular  iron  ore.  liuird. 

6L'1-<?IsT, 

Ol-i-^Is' 

6'H-6  (6'l?-8  or  aryS)  [8'l?-6,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. 
n  v. ;  6'l\  6,  N.  E.  F.  A'.],  w.  [  L.  &  Sp. olla,  a  pot.] 
A  mixture  ;  a  medley  ;  a  hotch-potch.   Dryden. 

Ben  Jonaon.  in  hia  Srjanua  and  Catiline,  has  girrn  ua  thi( 
olio  of  a  play,  tliis  unnatural  mixture  of  comedy  and  Iragt^y. 

Itr^en. 

Ol'(-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  alitor,  a  kitchen  eardcner, 
from  olus,  pot-herbs;  It.  olitorio.]  Belonging 
to  the  kitchen  garden.   "  Olitory  seeds."  P.  Cyc. 

Ol-I-VA'CEOVS  (8|.e-v5'shus,66),  a.  [L.  oAra,an 
olive.]  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of,  the  color 
of  the  olive.  P.  Cyc. 

6l-1-VAS'T(:r,  a.  [Fr.  olirastre.'\  Of  the  color 
of  olive ;  brown  ;  tawny  ;  olivaceous.       Bacon. 

OL'JVE  (Sl'iv),  n.  [Gr.  liaia ;  L.  &  Sp.  olita  ; 
It.  olirea  ;  Fr.  olire.'] 

1.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen  tree  of  the  genus 
Olea,  native  of  Asia,  and  naturalized  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  species  chiefly  cultivated 
in  France  ana  Italy  being  the  Olea  Eurvmea 
Unu  ifolia,  and  in  Spain  the  Oka  Europa^  lati- 

folia.  Loudon. 

tfg-  The  tree  seldom  exceeds  thirty  feel  in  height, 
and  is  of  so  great  longevity  llint  sniiie  planlalKina  in 
Italy,  as  at  Tcrni,  are  siipiMuied  to  have  exisli-d  from 
the  time  of  Pliny.  It  Un*  lMH>n  celebrated  in  all  ages 
as  the  bounlMiiis  gift  of  heaven,  and  ••  the  emblem 
of  peace  and  plenty.     Ijmdm. 

tgf-  It  differs  from  most  trees,  except  the  Sweet 
Bay  llMUrus  nobtlui),  some  S|)ecie«  of  Comtis,  and  < 
very  few  others,  in  yielding  a  fixed  oil  frtmi  the  |ien. 
carp,  the  seed  being  the  sourre  of  fixed  oils  in  most 
plants.     Enf.  Cyc. 

2.  The  fruit,  or  nnt,  covered  with  fleshy  peri- 
carp, of  the  Olea  Europa^t,  valuable  for  the  oil 
expressed  from  it,  and  as  a  pickle.  lAnidoH. 

3.  The  color  of  the  olive ;  a  color  composed 
of  violet  and  green  mixed  in  equal  propor- 
tions. FairkoU. 

6L'|VE,  a.  Relating  to,  or  produced  from,  the 
olive  ;  of  the  color  of  the  olive  ;  brown  ti-ndins 
to  a  yellowish  green  ;  olivaceous.  Shak. 

tlf  OUre  oil,  the  oil  expressed   from   the  olive 
sweet  oil. 

0L'|VE-BRA.\CII,  n.   A  branch  of  the  olive-tree 
an  emblem  of  peace. 


To  Ihre  Ihe  Heavena,  In  thv  natlTifT. 
AttiiidenI  an  atire-hramrh  and  Uurel  crown. 


Skat. 


^•iiiid. 

^a  likely  to  b«  birat  in  peace  and  war. 

6L'|VF.-C6l'ORKD  (-korivrd),  a.      Having  the 
color  of  an  olive ;  brownish-green.     Goldsmith, 

6L'\\'E-CR6^ti,  H.    A  chaplet  of  olive.     West. 
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OMOGRAPHY 


OL'IVED  (Si'jvd),  a.  Decorated  with  olive-trees. 
•'  Each  olived  portal."  Warton. 

6l'1VE-GREEN,  a.  Brownish-green ;  olive.  Roget. 

OL'j-VgN-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  An  arseniate  of  cop- 
per. Jameso7i. 

6l'IVE-WOOD  (-wfid),  n.  The  yellowish  wood 
of  the  olive-tree,  which  takes  a  fine  polish,  and 
is  used  for  ornamental  fancy  articles,  and  as  a 
building  material.  Himmonds. 

fiL'IVE-YARD,  n.  A  yard  of  cultivated  olive- 
trees. 

But  the  sevcntli  year  thou  slialt  let  it  rest.  ...  In  like  man- 
ner thou  slialt  deal  with  thy  vineyard  and  with  thy  oliie- 
yaril.  Ex.  xxiii.  II. 

6L'I-VILE,  n.  {Chern.)  An  amylaceous  substance 
obtained  from  the  gum  of  the  olive-tree.  Brande. 

Ol'I-VINE,  n.  {Mill.)  An  olive-green  variety  of 
chrysolite,  found  in  basalt  and  lava.  Lyell. 

6l  'la,  n.    [Sp.]     A  mixture ;  an  olio.  B.  Jonson. 

6l'LA  P0-DR[  da,  n.     [Sp.]     A   favorite  dish 

with  the  Spanish,  composed  of  various  kinds  of 

meats  and  vegetables  boiled  together.  B.  Jonson. 

S£S=-  III  Eiislnnd  'lie  phrase  olla  podnda  is  used  inet- 

apliorically  fur  any  incongruous  mixture.     Brande. 

OL'LITE,  n.    (Min.)  The  potstone.       Hamilton. 

OL'O-GRAPH,  n.    {Law.)  See  Hologr.vph. 

Q-LY.M'P!-.\D,  n.  [Gr.  '0).v^th,U,  frona  'Olvimdi,  a 
mountain  ;  L.  of;/i)ipias ;  It.  olimpiade ;  Sp. 
ohmpiada ;  Fr.  oli/mpiade.]  A  Grecian  epoch 
of  four  years,  being  the  interval  between  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  —  "which 
were  said  to  have  been  instituted  about  13-54 
years  before  the  Christian  era."  Brande. 

From  the  summer  of  this  year  [3228]  begins  the  first  Oli/ni- 
piad  of  the  Greek  chronologers.  Usher. 

The  Olympic  ganies  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  and 
the  interval  was  called  an  Oli/mpiad.  Cowley. 


0-LYM'P|-AN 


,la._ 


[It.  ^  Sp.  olimpico  ;  Fr.  olym- 


noting  public  Grecian  games,  celebrated  during 
five  days  at  Olympia  after  the  completion  of 
every  four  years,  in  honor  of  Jupiter.  "  Olym- 
pian sceptre."  West. 
Olympic  games,  gfames  which  constituted  the  chief 
of  the  four  great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  cel- 
ebrated at  Olyinpia,  a  sacred  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheus,  every  fifth  year.  The  exact  interval  at  which 
they  recurred  was  one  of  forty-nine  and  fifty  lunar 
months  alternately,  falling  on  months  corresponding 
to  July  and  .August.  The  period  between  the  celebra- 
tions was  called  an  Olympiad.  Tliey  lasted  five 
days.                                                         ■           P.  Cyc. 

Q-LtM-Pl-6N']C,  n.  An  ode  on  an  Olympic  vic- 
tory. Johnson. 

6iM'A-GRA,  n.  [Gr.  w/joj,  shoulder,  and  aypa,  seiz- 
ure.]    {Med.)  Gout  in  the  shoulder.  Dunglison. 

OM'BRE  (om'biir)  [oiii'liur,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
om'bur,  X.  ;  ani'bur, /i. ;  Sm'biir,  F.  IVr.  IFZ».],n. 
[L.  homo  ;  It.  ombre  ;  Sp.  ambre,  or  hombre,  a 
man.]    A  game  of  cards  played  by  three.  Tatkr. 

QM-BROM'g-TgR,  n.  [Gr.  S^^H^oi,  rain,  and  ptlrpov, 
a  measure.]     A  rain-gauge.  Brande. 

Q-ME'G.\  [o-m6'g?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  IVb.; 
o-in6g'9,  Ja.  Sm.;  8ni'e-ggi  or  o-ine'g?,  K.  ;  Sni'e- 
g?,  C.  irV. ;  o'me-g?,  R.  Taylor's  Cahnet],  n. 
[Gr.  <l/i t'yn.]  The  last  letter  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet, as  alpha  is  the  first. 

I  am  Alpha  and  Omega.  Rev.  i.  8. 

6ME'LET  (Sm'let)  [Sm'let,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
C.  IVr.  ;  6m'e-ISt  or  Sm'let,  Sm.. ;  5m'e-l6t,  Wb.], 
n.  [Fr.  omelette,  or  aumektte ;  cetifs  meUcs, 
broken  or  mixed  eggs.  Diez.  Landais.]  A 
fritter,  or  sort  of  pancake,  made  with  eggs  and 
other  ingredients.  Brande. 

O'MpN.  M.  [L.]  A  sign  or  token  of  good  or  evil ; 
a  boding  or  foreboding  ;  prognostic ;  presage. 

#if-  "  The  essential  characteristic  of  all  omrns  is 
their  hap|>ening  by  accident  ■■  and  it  is  this  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  all  other  modes  of  divination. 
This  branch  of  superstition  seems  nearly  as  ancient 
as  the  world  itself;  and  in  none  do  we  find  such  re- 
markable Indications  of  sameness  of  origin.  The  Ro- 
mans carried  the  science  of  omens  to  a  very  profound 
depth."     Brande. 

Syn.  —  The  omens  of  the   ancient   heathen  were 

■  drawn  from  the  flight  of  birds,  the  entrails  of  beasts, 

&.C.     Omens  and  prognostics  are  drawn  fr.^m  external 


objects  ;  presages,  from  one's  own  feelings.  Omens  of 
good  or  bad  events  ;  prognostics  of  diseases  or  storms  ; 
presages  of  victory  or  defeat. 

O'MgNED  (o'mend),  a.  Containing  prognostics. 
"  Omened  voice."  Pope. 

g-MEJV'TUM,  n.  [L.]  {Anat.)  The  caul  or 
adipose  membrane  attached  to  the  stomach, 
and  lying  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  epiploon.  Brande. 

O'MgR,  n.  A  Hebrew  measure ;  a  gomer  ;  —  ac- 
cording to  Cniden  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  three 
quarts.  —  See  Homer.  Bailey. 

Now,  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  cphah.      Ex.  xvi.  30. 

tOM-J-LET'l-UAL,  a.     See  Ho.MILETICAL. 

fuM'I-NATE,  ».  w.  \X..  0 minor.]  To  foretoken; 
to  show  a  prognostic.  Decay  of  Piety. 

tOM'I-NATE,   v.a.     To   foretoken. 

I  take  no  pleasure  to  ominate  ill.       Seasonable  Sermon. 

t  6M-I-NA'T10N,  ?i.    Prognostic.  Browne. 

OM'l-NOUS,  a.     [L.  ominosns,  from  omen.] 

1.  Full  of  foreboding ;  portentous;  foreshow- 
ing ill :  inauspicious. 

Many  external  circumstances  appear  to  be  received  in 
almost  all  countries  as  omiiiuus.  Bramle. 

2.  Exhibiting  tokens  or  signs  of  good. 

Though  he  had  a  pood,  ominova  name  to  have  made  a 
peace,  nothing  followed.  Bacon. 

OM'J-NOUS-LY,  ad.    In  an  ominous  manner. 

OM'J-NOrS-NESS,  n.     Quality  of  being  ominous. 

0-MIS'S[-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  omitted.  Smart. 

O-.mIs'SION  (o-mlsh'un),  n.  [L.  omissio  ;  It.  ow- 
missione  ;  ^\,.omisioii;  Yr.  omission.]  The  act 
of  omitting,  or  the  state  of  being  omitted ;  fail- 
ure ;  neglect  of  duty  ;  —  opposed  to  commission. 
The  most  natural  division  of  all  offences  is  into  those  of 
omi/mion  and  of  commission.  Addison. 

O-IMIS'SIVE,  a.     Leaving  out,  Stackhotcse. 

O-mTs'SJVE-LY,  ad.     By  omission. 

O-.mIt',  v.  a.  [L.  omitto;  It.  omettere;  Sp.  cmi- 
iir ;  Fr.  oinettre.] 

1.  To  leave  out ;  not  to  mention. 

These  personal  comparisons  1  omit.  Bacon. 

2.  To  neglect  to  practise  ;  to  pass  by. 

Her  father  omitted  nothing  in  her  education.         Addison. 

Syn.— See  Neglect. 
t  O-MIT'TANCE,  n.     Omission.  Shak. 

fOM-NE'l-TY,  M.    [L.  OOTW?s,  all.]    The  universe. 

Omneity  informed  nullity  into  an  essence.  Brovcne. 

O.M'NJ-BUS,  n.  ;  pi.  6m'N!-bDs-e§.  \l,.,for  all; 
dative  pi.,  from  omnis,  all.]  A  long  public 
carriage  with  side  seats,  and  a  door  at  the  back 
end,  chiefly  used  in  and  about  cities. 

flE3=  It  originated  in  Paris,  in  1827,  and  derived  its 
name  from  the  last  word  of  the  inscription  placed  upon 
its  sides  :  Entreprise  ginerale  des  Omnibus.     P.  Cyc. 

t  OM-NI-COR-PO'RP-AL,  a.  [L.  om7iis,  all,  and 
corpus,  body.]     Embracing  all  matter. 

lie  is  both  incorporeal  and  oimiicorporeal.  for  there  is 
nothing  of  any  body  which  he  is  not.  Cmlworth. 

6m  NI-FA'R!-OUS,  a.  [L.  omnifarius]  Of  all 
modes  or  manners,  sorts  or  kinds.       Ctidworth. 

OM-nIf'5R-OUS,  a.  [L.  omnis,  all,  and  fero,  to 
bear.]     Producing  all  things.  Bailey. 

OM-nTf'JC,  a.  [L.  omnis,  all,  and _/r/r-?o,  to  make.] 
All-creating.     "  The  omnijic  word."         Milton. 

6M'Nf-FORM,  a.  [L.  omnis,  all,  and  forma,  form.] 
Having  every  form,  shape,  or  figure. 

The  divine  ideas,  the  omniform  essence  of  God?      yorris, 
6m-NI-FORM'I-TY,  n.     The  quality  of  being  om- 
niform, or  of  possessing  every  shape.   //.  More. 

OAf-NI^'p-NOflS,  rt.  [L.  omnigeniis;  omnis  ni\A 
genus,  kind.]     Consisting  of  all  kinds.     Bailey. 

OM'NI-GRAPH,  n.  [L.  omnis,  all,  and  Gr.  ypo^w, 
to  describe.]     A  pentagraph.  Becker. 

6m-NI-PA'R!-ENT,  a.  [L.  omniparens  ;  omtiis, 
all,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth.]  Bringing  forth 
or  producing  all  things  ;  all-bearing.  Scott. 


6M-NI-P?R-CiP'I-?NCE,    ;  „.       fL.   omnis,   all 

OM-NI-PgR-CIP'J-pN-CY,  S  and  pereipio,  percil 

ietts.]     Perception  of  every  tiling.  'uore. 

OM-NI-P^R-CIP'I-ENT,  a.  Perceiving  every  thing. 
"  An  omiiipercipient  omnipresence."         More, 

OM-NIP'O-TENCE,    >  „.     \l..  omnipotentia;  oni. 

OM-NIP'O-TEN-CY,  S  nis,  all,  and  potens,  power- 
ful;  It.  omnipotenza;  Sp.  ommpotencia;  Fr. 
omtiipotence.]  Almighty  power  ;  unlimited,  in- 
finite power. 

Eternal  Wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence.  Addison. 

OM-NIP'O-TENT,  a.  [L.  omiiipoteiis ;  It.  ^f  Sp. 
omnipotente.]  Almighty;  all-powerful;  power" 
ful  without  limit. 

The  perfect  being  must  needs  be  omnipotent,  both  as  sclf- 

existcnt  and  as  immense.  (Srevn. 

The  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth.  Rev.  xix.  6. 

OM-NlPO-TENT,  n.  The  Almighty ;  — one  of 
the  appellations  of  God. 

So  spake  the  Omnipotent;  and  with  his  words 

All  seemed  well  pleased.  Milton. 

OM-n!p'0-TENT-LY,  ad.  In  an  ^U-powerful 
manner ;  without  limit. 

And,  to  close  all,  omnipofently  kind.  Young. 

5M-NI-PR£§'PNCE  (om-ne-prez'ens),w.  [L. omnis, 
all,  and  prtpsentia,  presence;  It.  omnipresema; 
Fr.  omnipresence.]  The  quality  of  being  pres- 
ent at  all  places  at  the  same  time;  universal 
presence;  ubiquity. 

Adam,  thou  know'st  His  omnipresence  fills 

Land,  sea,  and  air.  Jlillon. 

t  6M-NI-PRE§'5N-CY,  71.  Omnipresence.  Browne. 

OM-NJ-PREiJ'gNT,  a.  [Fr.  omnipresent.]  Pres- 
ent every  where  at  the  same  time  ;  ubiquitary. 

Omniscient  Mnstei,  omnipresent  King, 

To  thee,  to  thee,  my  last  distress  I  bring.         Prior. 

||6M-N!-PRP-§EN'T[AL  (-shal),  a.  Omnipres. 
ent ;  implying  unbounded  presence.  South. 

II  OM-Nl"SCr-5NCE  (om-ntsh'e-?ns  or  om-nlsh'ens) 
[om-nTsh'e-eiis,  W.  J.  Ja.  S7n. ;  om-nish'ens,  S. 
P  F.  K.  R.  FF>-.],  71.  [L.  om7iis,  all,  and  srie7itia, 
knowledge;  scio,  saens,  to  know;  It.  omnisci- 
enza ;  Sp.  omniciencia ;  Fr.  omniscience.]  The 
power  or  quality  of  knowing  all  things ;  bound- 
less knowledge;  infinite  wisdom. 

To  show  his  onim.'iciaice,  he  is  said,  John  ii.  24,  to  know  all 
men  —  an  attribute  given  in  Scripture  to  God  only.       Grew. 

An  immense  being  docs  strangely  fill  the  soul;  an  oninin- 
otency,  oumisciency,  and  infinite  goodness  enlarge  the  spirit, 
while  it  fixedly  looks  upon  them.  Burnet. 

II  OM-NI"SC!-5N-CY,  n.     Omniscience.    Browne. 

II  0M-NI"SCI-?NT  (om-ntsh'e-ent),  a.  [L.  omnis, 
all,  and  scio,  sciens,  to  know ;  It.  om7iisciente.] 
Knowing  all  things  ;  infinitely  wise.       Milton. 

II  OM-Nr"SC|-?NT-LY,  ad.  By  infinite  knowledge. 

OM-Nt'[SCIOrS  (om-ntsh'us),  a.  Omniscient ;  all- 
knowing  ;  all-wise,     [ii.]  HakewiU. 

OM-Nl-SPEC'TIVE,  a.  [L.  omnis,  all,  and  specie, 
to  look  at.]     Able  to  see  all  things. 

Thee,  great,  omniscient,  onmispeetire  Power! 

Thee,  first  and  last,  thee  only.  I  adore.  Boyce, 

6m'NI-UM,  n.  [L.,  of  all]  {Finance.)  A  terra 
used  at  the  stock  exchange  to  express  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  the  diflfcrent  stocks  in  which  a 
loan  is  now  usually  funded.  McCulloch. 

OM'NI-UM-GATIl'fR-UM,  n.  A  cant  term  for  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  things  or  persons ; 
a  mixture  or  medley.  Selden. 

OM-nIv'A-GANT,  a.  [L.  omnis,  all,  and  vagor, 
ragans,  to  wander.]  Wandering  about  every 
where.  Mamider. 

OM-NIV'O-ROt'S,  a.  [L.  omnixorvs  ;  ow?m's,  all, 
and  voro,  to  eat ;  It.  om7iivo7'o  ;  Fr.  07niiirore.] 
Eating  food  of  every  sort  indiscriminately  ;  all- 
devouring. 


6M-0-C0T'Y-L?,  n.  [Gr.  w^«f,  the  shoulder,  and 
KoTv^.ri,  a  cavity ;  Fr.  omocotyle.]  {Anat.)  The 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  Du7iglison. 


OM-NJ-PAR'J-TY,  n.    [L.  owwis.  all,  and  »rtr,  »«-    ,-,  wx^/o  ,  „,.,,   „      rr^      s.   ,  j  ti,„  o„.„o 

ris,  equal.]     (Jcneral  equality.  White.  '  ^-^"^^  ^i'^^l-'T'     "^k '"•i  '^  1'    ^^       *     r    l^Z' 

.^  ^         ^  r       cc.        ^^^  Ypa(fito,  to  describe.]     A  new  art  of  ropre 

OM-NIp'A-ROUS,  a.    All-bearing;  all-producing;  '      senting  objects,  being  a  substitute  for  engrav- 

omniparient.  Perry.  I      ing,  lithography,  and  painting.  Dr  Black 
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OMOPLATE 

(3m'9-PLATE,  n.  [Or.  u/ioc,  shoulder,  nnd  irXarbt, 
bro:id ;  Fr.  omopiatc]  (Anat.)  The  shoulder- 
blade  or  scapulu.  DunyU&on. 

OM'I'IIA-cINB,  n.  [Or.  d/i^OKiiof,  o/i0(i{,  unripe 
fruit.]  A  juice  or  oil  extracted  from  green 
olives,  %vith  which  ancient  wrestlers  were  an- 
ointed. Smart. 

QM-PHAr/|C,  a.  [Or.  6nipnXiK6(,  in^aXdf,  the  na- 
vel.]    Relating  to  the  navel.  Smaii. 

(3.M'PIIA-I*9-CELE,  n.  [Or.  dit<piiX6(,  the  navel, 
and  Ki'iXn,  a  tumor;  Fr.  omphalocik.]  (Med.) 
A  rupture  of  the  navel ;  exomphalus.        Crubb. 

OM'THA-LODE,  n.  [Or.  6^llpaX^s,  the  navel,  and 
ttios,  form.] 

1.  Omphalos  ;  the  navel,     [r.]  Ot/ilne. 

2.  {Hot.)  The  mark  left  in  the  hilum  by  the 
passage  of  the  vessels  of  the  raphe.       llenslow. 

QM-1'HAL'Q-MA.N-CY,  n.  [Or.  6^ipnX6(,  the  navel, 
and  fiavTiin,  divination.]  Divination  by  means 
of  the  number  of  knots  in  the  navel  string  of  a 
child.  Ciabb. 

6M-PHA-L6P'SY-£;iriTE,  n.  [Or.  dfiipaXdc,  the 
navel,  and  "^u'^'/,  spirit.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of 
a  sect  that  derived  pleasure  from  sitting  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  navel.  Bib.  Rep. 

6M-PIIA-L0P'T?R,  )  n.     [Gr.  <!^0«;.rff,  the  navel, 
6M-PHA-L6p'TIC,    )  and  6^TtK<h,  optic]     An  op- 
tic glass  that  is  convex  on  both  sides,  commonly 
called  a  convex  lens.  Hutton. 

6m'PUA-L68, n.  [Or.]  (^no<.)  Umbilicus;  the 
navel.  Diinglison. 

6M-PnA-L6T'0-MV,  n.  [L.  6fi<paXi(,  the  navel, 
and  ri^via,  to  cut.]  (Aruit.)  The  division  of  the 
umbilical  cord  or  navel  string.  Brande. 

Om'PHA-ZITE,  n.    Leek-green  pyroxene.  Dana. 

dM'RAu,n.    A  Hindoo  nobleman.  Brotcn. 

6'MY,  a.  Mellow,  as  land.    [Local,  Eng.]      Ray. 

6n,  prep.  [Ooth.  ana  ;  A.  S.  on  ;  Dut.  ann ;  Oer. 
a«.  — Gael.  Sf  Ir.  air;  W.  ii;  Corn,  a/-.] 

1.  Expressing  the  relation  of  contact  with 
the  surface  of  a  thing,  or  that  which  supports 
a  thing ;  as,  "  He  lies  on  a  bed  "  ;  "  The  rain 
falls  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust " ;  "  To  play 
on  a  drum. 

2.  Expressing  the  relation  of  addition  or  ac- 
cumulation.    "  Pile  rocks  on  rocks."       Rogers. 

Mischiefs  on  mischiefs,  greater  still  and  more.         Dryden. 

3.  Expressing  the   relation   of   nearness  in 
place  ;  contiguous  to  ;  near  ;  at.     "  Their  navy 
.  ..  on  your  shores."  Dryden.    "  On  each  side. 
Shak.    •«  The  town  on  the  lake."    Lond.  Ency. 

4.  Expressing  the  relation  of  support,  de- 
pendence, or  reliance  ;  as,  "  On  his  honor." 

On  God's  providence  and  on  vour  bounty  all  their  present 

support  and  future  hopes  depend.  Smallriilge. 

He  can  be  satisfied  oti  more  easy  terms.  Dri/i/en. 

5.  Expressing  the  relation  of  a  state  of  pro- 
gression ;  as,  "  He  is  on  a  journey." 

I  see  tljem  on  their  winding  way.  Ucher. 

6.  Expressing  the  relation  of  fixedness  or 
continuance  for  an  indefinite  time ;  as,  "  His 
eye  was  on  me  " ;  "  My  attention  was  on  the 
speaker  " ;  "  His  mind  was  on  an  interesting 
subject." 

7.  Expressing  the  relation  of  influence,  mo- 
tive, or  occasion ;  in  consequence  of;  by  reason 
of ;  because  of. 

The  same  prevalence  of  genius,  the  world  cannot  pardon 
your  concealing,  on  the  same  considorution.  Dnnltii. 

The  ecstasy  of  a  harlequin  on  the  receipt  of  a  letter.  Dri/ilen. 

8.  Expressing  the  relation  of  time  at  or  in 
which  any  thing  happens;  at  the  time  of;  as, 
"  O/j  the  first  of  .Tune  " ;  "  On  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  month." 

9.  In  reference  to;  as  regards;  respecting; 
concerning.   «'  Compassion  on  the  king."  Shak. 

Sorrow  , .  .  on  him  is  lost."     Dri/den. 

10.  Noting  imprecation,  denunciation,  or 
threatening.  "  Sorrow  on  thee."  *7««/fc.  "Hence 
on  thy  life."    Dryden. 

His  blood  be  on  us  and  im  our  children.      Mart,  xxrll.  2S. 

11.  Noting  invocation.  "  On  thee,  dear  wife, 
• .  .  he  called."  Dn/den. 

12.  Immediately  or  directly  after;  as,"  On 
the  arrival  of  the  cars  he  departed." 

On  arr,,unt  of  by  rpason  of.  —  On  an  ni-rrage,  t«k- 
•ng  a  iiiednini  of  all  llie  cases —  On  mil,  erect.  '•  Each 
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particular  hair  to  Htand  nn  rnrf."  Uluik.  —  Onjlre,  in  ■ 
Btatu  uf  coiillagraliuii.  "  Tlio  li«av»ri»  lieiiiK  an  fire." 
2  Pel.  ill.  la. —  On  hanil,  in  |H>HHfHHi<iii  ;  ruaUy  ;  pro- 
pared On  kigk,  far   hImjvo.     "  'I'lio  HpaciiMia  tiriiia- 

iiiont   on   high."    JlililUun.  —  On   uiith,    liiidur    oath; 

sworn,  an  hi  court On  Ihr  alrri,  watclifiil.  —  0«  the 

vatch,  ket'iijiiB  watch  ;  vigilanl.  — 0»  the  way,  muving 
forward  ;  journeying. 

i^-  "Upon  in  often  used  aynonyinously  with  on.  It 
•oinethiies  sIiowh  a  cloBer  ronm-ctioii  than  on  ;  aa, 
'Upon  the  receipt  of  the  letter  ho  irnve  ordurH  Imnie- 
dlalely';  'On  the  death  of  the  father  the  Hon  guc- 
cocded  to  the  entate.' "  Or«A«Mi.  —  "  The  diiroroiico 
between  «/ and  un,  or  upon,  appenrn  in  eeneral  to  t>e 
ohvious  enough  ;  and  yet  tliere  are  Hoine  phraseii  in 
which  it  18  not  easy  to  doteriiiine  which  of  llieiie 
words  sliould  be  preferred."  O.  Broan. 

On,  ad.   1.  In  progression  ;  forward  ;  as,  "  Goon." 

8o  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  Hies.  Milton. 

2.  In  continuance  ;  in  succession  ;  without 
cessation  or  interruption. 

If  the  tenant  fail  the  landlord,  he  must  fall  his  creditor, 

and  lie  Ins,  and  so  on.  Locke. 

Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest.  Uatl.  xxvi.  iv 

3.  In  a  state  of  constancy  ;  not  off.  "  He  is 
neither  on  nor  off"  ;   i.  e.  irresolute.      Johnson. 

4.  Upon  the  body,  as  part  of  dress.  — .See  Off. 

His  clothes  were  neither  on  nor  off;  they  were  disordered. 

Johnmm. 

ON,  interj.  [EUiptically  for  go  on.']  A  word  of 
incitement :  —  onward  ;  proceed. 

Charge.  Chester,  charge!     On,  Stanley,  on  I 

Were  the  last  words  of  .Marmion.  Scott. 

6J\r'jl-QER,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Synyoof.] 

1.  l/lo  ;/.)  The  wild  ass,  inhabiting  Mesopota- 
mia, Persia,  and  India  ;  Eqtius  asinm.  Eng.Cyc. 

2.  A  military  engine  for  discharging  large 
stones.  Ainswoiih. 

O'NAN-ISM,  n.  [From  Onaw.  —  See  Gen.  xxxviii. 
9.]     Self-pollution;  masturbation.  Clarke. 

ONCE  (wiins),  <id.  [From  one  ;  —  anciently  writ- 
ten an-es,  anis,  atiys,  ones,  onys,  the  genitive  of 
ane,  an,  or  one,  ones  (time),  that  one  time,  that 
single  and  same  moment  of  time.  Richardnoit.'] 

1.  One  time  ;  a  single  time. 

Once  every  morn  he  marched,  and  once  at  night.    Coirleg. 
Who  this  heir  is  he  does  not  once  tell  us.  Locke. 

2.  At  a  former  time  ;  formerly. 

My  soul  had  once  some  foolish  fondness  for  thee.       Additon. 

3.  At  a  future  time ;  hereafter,     [it.] 

The  wisdom  of  Go<l  thousht  fit  to  acquaint  David  with 
that  court  which  we  shall  oiicr  govern.  /{;/.  Hull. 

.St  once,  at  the  same  time.  "./J/  once  with  him 
tliey  rose."  Milton. —  Instantaneoutily.  "  The  light 
vanlslics,  not  gradually,  but  all  at  once."     JVeirton. 

4K5"  "Once  seems  lo  he  rather  a  noun  than  an  ad- 
verb when  It  ha»  at  l)ofore  it,  and  when  it  is  joined 
with  an  .idjcclivo  ;  ;is,  lii:  once,  that  once."  John.ion. 
—  "  When  words  of  an  adverbial  character  are  used 
after  the  manner  of  noann,  they  must  be  parsed  as 
nouns,  and  not  as  adverbs."  O.  Brntrn.  —  "When- 
ever any  of  those  words  which  are  ronimonly  used 
adverbially,  arc  made  to  relate  directly  lo  nouns  or 
pronouns,  they  must  be  reckoned  adject irr.t."  O. 
Brown.  -  "  The  servant  becomes  the  master  of  his 
oiue  imx^toT."    ShiUUoe. 

O^r-CID'I-tM,  n.  (Dot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
found  in  Mexico,  some  of  the  West  Indian 
islands,  Brazil,  and  Peru,  including  the  butterfly 
Tphmt  {Oncidiuin  pnpifio).  Eng.  Cyc. 

QN-COT'Q-MY,  n.  [Or.  SyKot,  a  tumor,  and  ro^f,, 
an  incision.]  (Men.)  The  opening  of  an  abscess 
with  a  cutting  instrument,  or  the  excision  of  a 
tumor.  Dunglison. 

O^r-niT  (6n'd«),  n.  [Fr.,  they  aay,  it  is  said.]  A 
flying  report ;  a  rumor.  (iu.  lier. 

ONE  (wan),  a.  [Ooth.  ain;  A.  S.  an,  ane;  Frs. 
icn  ;  Dut.  een  ;  Ger.  ein  ;  Dan.  St:  Sw.  en  ;  Icel. 
einn.  —  Gael.  tSr  Ir.  aon\  W.  tin. — Gr.  tU,  /»<<<; 
L.  untis;  It.  A  Sp.  ntwx  Fr.  ttn.  —  Sansc. -Xa.] 

1.  Denoting  a  single  thing  or  a  unit ;  indi- 
vidual ;  single ;  not  many  ;  as,  "  One  book." 

2.  Someone;  any,  —  indefinitely.  "  O/i/- of 
these  days."     "  One  thing  or  other."  Shnk. 

3.  Denoting  a  single  thing  in  contrast  with, 
or  as  different  from,  another. 

Ask  from  one  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other.     Anrf.  Iv.  .tS. 
It  Is  one  thing  to  think  right,  and  another  thins  to  know 
...    -  wfti 


ONENESS 

s 

ONK  (wttn),  pron.  Any  linffle  person,  often  re. 
ferring  to  the  itpcakfr's  i»clf ;  an,  "  Oiu  ought 
to  take  care  of  one'a  Htlf." 

One  another,  two  pormna  or  ihinga  taken  rocipto 
cally,  aa  in  the  phraite,  "  They  luve  «m  tuutJur,"  i. », 
each  pcraun  lovua  Ibe  other. 

ONE  (wUn)  M. ;  pi.  o!«B».  L  A  single  person  or 
a  single  thing;  —  in  an  indefinite  sense. 

l>t  not  found  here!  hencr  with  your  little  omrt.  Shak. 

There  air  many  whow  »aklii«  thousht.  an  wholly  rn>. 

ployed  on  their  sleeping  «»«<.  Adtlitou. 

2.  A  distinct  or  particular  person. 

(Mr  that  loved  not  wisely,  but  l<io  well.  Sha/k. 

Kdward  I.  was  ow  who  \rry  well  knew  how  lo  uc  •  »»e- 

tory,  01  well  as  obuin  It.  J/mJe. 

3.  The  symbol  representing  one;  as,  1. 

4&t*  Though  one,  in  some  of  Us  uacs,  ia  called  s 
noun  by  Johnson,  and  other  Eiigllah  Icxicogratdtrm 
generally,  yet  it  may  |ierlia|H<  more  pro|HTly,  in  all 
cases,  be  regarded  as  an  adjectire  or  a  prunuun. 

Utf  "One  is  used  indcnnitelv,  without  aperifyinc 
any  partinilar  individual ;  but  when  so  UM-d  it  is  di»- 
liiigiiished  from  the  numeral  one,  and  Ciinsidorpil  lo 
ho  the  Fr.  on,  which  the  etymologists  Menage  and 
RcKiuefiirt  derive  from  the  Old  Fr.  hum,  man.  Tliiis, 
On  dit, On  fait,  are  Horn  dit,  Horn  fatl.  Asrham  observes 
that  formerly  Ihe  English  used  men  wliere  they  now 
use  one.  Dut  such  usace  was  establislied  long  lirfor* 
Ascham's  time,"    Richardson. 

Jit  one,  in  agreement  or  union.  "  The  king  rexolved 
to  keep  Ferdinand  aiidPhilip  at  one  with  tiienvselveii." 
Bacon.  —  In  one,  in  a  united  liody  ;  in  iiiiion.   "  Tlieve 

three  agree  in  one."  I  Jnhn  v.  c One  o'clock  is  an 

elliptical  expression  for,  and  contracted  (tom.Qneef 
the  clock. 


tONE  (wfiu),  r.  a. 
whole. 


To  gather  or  unite  into  a 
Chaucer, 


ONE'-ARCHED  (wOn'trcht),  a. 
arch. 


Having  a  single 
Mrs.  BtUUr. 


I  a.  Interpreting  dreams. 
-,  >  Ath. 


the  right  way  to  lay  our  thoughts  before  others 
tage  and  clearness. 


hh  advan- 
LocLe. 

"All! 


4.  Single  in  respect  to  kind  ;  the  same, 
go  to  one  place."  Eeeles.  iii.  20.     "  One  plague  '  oNE'N5.«<a  (wiln'nfs),  « 
was  on  you  all  and  on  your  lords."  1  Sam.  vi.  4.        of  being  one  ;  unity. 

./>/<  one,  all  the  same.— To  »«  oar,  lo  he  united.         |       Our  God  U one. or  imtlier oMsMai and  mere  nnity.     Hcobar. 


ONE'b£R-RY  (wQn'bSr-rf),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Paris  ;  true-love  ;  i'ari*  quadri/oUa. 

ONE'-EYED  (wan'ld),  a.    Having  only  one  eye. 

ONE'-H(jRSE  (wBn'hiirs),  o.  Dra^vn  by  a  single 
horse  ;  as,  "  A  one-horse  vehicle."  Seirard. 

Q-NEI-RO-CRlT'|C,  n.  [Gr.  rfw.poroir-c<>$ ;  or*.p»t, 
a  dream,  and  «piri<rd{,  one  who  can  discern  ;  Sp. 
onirocritiro ;  Fr.  onirocritiipte.]  An  interpreter 
of  dreams. 

The  OMriroerilim  borrowed  their  art  ofdccipherinf  dreams 
from  hieroglyphical  symbols.  H'artmriom, 

P-ne[-ro-crTt'|c, 

Q-NEf-Rp-CRlT'l-C.AL, 

Q-NEi-RO-CRlT'|-Cl?.M,n.  Oneirocritics.  Browne. 

Q-NEI-RQ-CRIT'ICS,  n.  pi.  The  art  or  the  science 
of  interpreting  dreams.  Bentley. 

9-NEf-RQ-ptN'l-A,  n.  [Gr.  Smpot,  a  dream,  and 
of)imi,  pain.]  (Med.)  Disturbed  imaginatiim 
during  sleep,  including  somnambulism  and 
nightmare.  Iloblyn. 

O-NEi-ROL'Q-QiST,  n.  One  versed  in  oneirol- 
ogy. X.  Brit.  Her. 

6-NEi-R6L'Q-9Y,  n.  [Or.  inipot,  a  dream,  and 
Xoyof,  a  discourse.]  The  theory  of  dreams,  or  a 
discourse  upon  them.  H'right. 

Q-NEI'RQ-MAN.CY,  n.  [Gr.  *wipo<,  a  dream,  and 
pnvTiin,  divination  ;  Sp.  oniromnncia  ;  Fr.  o/m- 
rotnatirie.]  Divination  by  dreams  ;  the  inter- 
pretiition  of  dreams  as  presages  of  coming 
events.  Speitstr. 

0-NEI-r6s'CQ-PIst,  n.  An  interpreter  of 
dreams.  .4sh. 

6-NEl"-Ro8'rQ-PY.  n.  [Or.  impt,  a  dream,  and 
<ra:o7/ui,  to  behold.]  The  art  of  inteq<rrling 
dreams,     [n.]  Maundrr. 

tONE'I.I-Nf:S8  (wBn'l?-n«s),  n.  The  sUtC  of 
being  single  or  alone ;  singleness. 

It  evidrntir  appears  thai  there  ran  he  but  one  sarh  beiiu| 
[as  litxl),  an<f  that  utfyuvit,  unity,  omlutt—  or  singuUritv  S 
essential  to  iU  l^mlwpotlh. 

tONE'MfNT  fwnn'ni?ni),  fi.  [From  one.]  The 
state  of  being  one  ;  union.  —  See  Atoskment. 

Which  never  can  lie  set  at  ottemr»t  mure.  B^  HaH. 

ONE'-NKRVEI)  (wnn'n«rvd),  a.  (Bot.)  Furnished 
with  only  a  single  nerve.  Gray. 

The  state  or  the  quality 
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ON'g-RA-RY,  a.  [L.  onerarius ;  onus,  a  burden.] 
Keiating  to,  or  fitted  for,  burdens.         Johiison. 

tON'5-RATE,  V.  a.  [L.  onero,  oneratus.']  To 
load ;  to  burden.  Bailey. 

t  oN-g-RA'TrON,  n.   The  act  of  loading.  Bailey. 

ONE'-RIBBED  (wuii'ribd),  o.  {Bot.)  Furnished 
with  only  a  single  rib.  Gray. 

ON-g-ROSE',  a.  Burdensome;  onerous,  [r.]  Ash. 

ON'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  onerostis;  onus,  a  burden; 
It.  *  Sp.  oneroso ;  Fr.  onvreux.]  Burdensome  ; 
oppressive  ;  heavy  ;  weighty.  Burton. 

Syn.— See  Weighty. 

ONE'-SID-pD  (wun-sld'ed),  a.  Relating  to  or 
having  but  one  side  ;  partial.  Lc.  Rev, 

ONE'-SfD-pD-NESa  (wuii'-),  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  one-sided  ;  partiality.  Latliam. 

tON'EY-p.R,  M.     A  public  accountant.  Shak. 

ON-GO'jNG,  n.    Procedure.  Ed.  Rev. 

6N-G0'ING,  a.  Going  forward;  proceeding;  ad- 
vancing. xV,  Brit.  Rev. 

6n'ION  (un'yyn)i  n.  [L.  utiio,  a  kind  of  single 
onion,  —  because  the  bulb  was  formed  of  a  sin- 
gle piece.     Meniffe.     Caseneure.  —  Fr.  oiynon.] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  name  given  to  several  species 
of  Allium,  one  of  which  {Allium  cepa)  has  a 
bulbous,  esculent  root  much  used  in  cookery. 

2.  The  name  given  to  the  bulbous  root  of 
several  species  of  Allium. 

6n'ION-EYED  (-Id),  a.  Full  of  tears.  "They 
weep  and  I  am  .  .  .  onion-eyed."  Shak. 

ON'  lOX— SHELL,  n.  A  species  of  oyster,  of  round- 
ish form.  Booth. 

0-ms '  CUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Jw'fficoj.]  The  wood- 
louse.  Baird. 

ON-KOT'O-MV,  n.     See  OxcOTOMY.     Dunglison. 

t  ON'LESS,  conj.    Unless.  Golding. 

ON'-LOOK-^R  (-lak-),  n.  One  who  looks  on  ;  a 
spectator.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

ON'LY,  a.     [A.  S.  mnlic.  —  0\A  Eng.  onely.'] 

1.  Single  ;  one,  and  no  more  ;  sole  ;  solitary. 

Of  all  whom  fortune  to  ray  sword  did  bring, 

This  onlii  niiin  was  worth  the  conquering.  Di-yden. 

2.  This  and  no  other. 

The  oiilji  cliild  of  shadeful  Savernake.  Drayton. 

3.  This,  above  all  other. 

He  is  the  onlij  man  for  music.  Jolmson. 

Syn. —  See  Alone,  Solitary. 
ON'LY,  «rf.     1.  Simply;  merely;  barely. 

I  propose  my  thoughts  only  as  conjectures.        Burnet. 

2.  So,  and  no  otherwise. 

Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only 
evil  continually.  Gen,  vi.  5. 

3.  Singly;  solely;  without  more.  "He  .  .  . 
offered  up  his  only  begotten  son."     Heb.  xi.  17. 

OJV-g-BRY'eiriS,  n.  [Gr.  ofoi,  an  ass,  and  pVujt"^' 
to  devour.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants,  the  most  common  species  of  which  is 
the  common  sainfoin.  Eny.  Cyc. 

O-NOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  ovof,  an  ass,  and  AiJyof,  a 
discourse.]  A  foolish  way  of  talking.  Dr.  Bla^k. 

6n'0-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  Svona,  a  name,  and  iiav- 
Tiia,  divination  ;  It.  onomanzia.]  Divination  by 
the  letters  of  a  name  ;  nomancy.  Camden. 

iffiS"  "  Many  fancies  of  this  sort  were  current  among 
the  ancients;  such  aa,  that  naine^  in  which  the  nu- 
meral letters  amounted  to  the  highest  sum  were  most 
lucky."      Brande. 

Ox\-0-MAN'T|-CAL,   a.     Relating  to   onomancy. 

An  onomantical  or  name-wizard  Jew.  Camden. 

6N-0-MAS'T|C,  a.  [Gr.  Srofxa,  a  name.]  {Law.) 
Applied  to  the  signature  of  an  instrument, 
where  the  body  of  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
another  person.  Burrill. 

dJV-0-MJs'TJ-c6j\r,  n.;  Y>\.  02V0MASTICA.  [Gr. 
oi'OiiaartKoi'.]  A  dictionary  ;  a  lexicon.  P.  Cyc. 
The  earliest  lexicographic  work  on  record  is  an  onomn/'ti- 
aon,  of  uncertain  character,  ascribed  to  the  Sicilian  rhetor 
Gorgias  (440  B.  C);  onomaftirun  denoting  properly  a  collec- 
tion of  names  or  nouns,  rather  than  of  miscellaneous  phrases. 

(^.  Rev. 

ON-O-MA-TECII'NY,  n.     [Gr.  «yo//n,  a  name,  and 


Tix'"it   art.]      Divination   by   the    letters   of   a 
name ;  onomancy.  Rowbotham. 

Q-NOM-A-TOL'O-^iST,  «.  One  skilled  in  the 
science  of  names.  Clarke. 

0-N0M-A-T0L'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  oVo/ua,  a  name,  and 
ioyoi,  a  discourse.]  The  science  of  names.  CVa/'Ae. 

O-NOM  A-TOPE,    P  ,j^     A  word  whose  sound  cor- 
ON-O-MAT'O-PY,  )  responds  to  the  sound  of  the 

thing  signified,  as  baa,  the  noise  of  the  sheep ; 

an  onomatopoeia.  Buchanan. 

6N-0-MAT-0-PCE'1A  (-pe'yj),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
dfufiiiTOTtotia  ;  dvofia,  a  word,  and  iroiiu),  to  make.] 

1.  {Rhet.)  The  use  of  a  word  or  phrase,  the 
sound  of  which  corresponds  with  or  resembles 
the  thing  signified,  as  in  the  following  example  : 

Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  Iiis  knell. 

Hark.'  now  1  hear  them,  ding-duny-bell.  Shak. 

2.  An  imitative  word.         Sir  John  Stoddart. 

0-N6M-A-T0-1'0-ET'!C,  a.  [Gr.  dvofiaroTroivrKcrfj.] 
Formed  to  resemble  the  sound  of  the  thing  sig- 
nified. Robinson. 

Q-n6m'0-MAN-CY,  n.    Onomancy.  Brande. 

0-JVd'J\rfS,  n.  [Gr.  iviovii;  Svoi,  an  ass,  and  orf/i/i, 
to  delight,  some  of  the  species  being  said  to 
be  grateful  to  asses.  Eng.  Cyc.  —  L.  ononis.'] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  chiefly 
natives  of  Europe  ;  rest-harrow.  Eng.  Cyc. 

ON'SET,  n.  1.  A  rushing  or  setting  upon  ;  an 
attack  ;  a  storm ;  an  assault ;  the  first  brunt. 

As  well  the  soldier  dieth  which  staodeth  still,  as  he  that 
gives  the  bravest  onfet.  Sidney. 

2.  A  beginning  ;  a  commencement,  [ii.]  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Attack. 

t  ON'SET,  V.  a.    To  set  upon ;  to  begin.     Carew. 

ON'SET-TING,  M.     A  rushing ;  onset,         Clarke. 

ON'SLAUGHT  (Sn'siawt),  n.  [A.  S.  onsla^an.l 
Attack;  charge;  assault;  onset.         Hudibras. 

Nicbuhr's  onslauyht  on  the  credibility  of  a  portion  of  the 
Latin  historians.  Cli.  Ob. 

JSE^"  Johnson  designates  this  word  as  "  not  in  use  " ; 
but  since  his  time  its  use  has  been  revived. 

ON'STEAD,  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  home- 
stead. Simmonds.]  A  single  farm-house;  — 
called  also  an  onset.    [Local,  Eng.]   _      Wright. 

ON'TO,  prep.  Noting  entrance  upon  a  place ; 
on  ;  upon  ;  to.  "  They  went  out  onto  the  Mount 
of  Olives."  Mark  xiv.  26,  Sharjje's  Trans. 

j»S=-  This  word  is  in  provincial  use  in  England, 
and  in  colloquial  use  in  the  United  States  ;  but  it  is 
little  authorized  by  tlie  use  of  good  writers.  Forby, 
in  his  "  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia,"  says,  "For  the 
preposition  upon  we  use  onto,  (why  not  as  good  as 
into?)  Ejc.  :  'Throw  some  coals  o7ito  the  fire.'  Into 
is  now  generally,  and  probably  has  always  in  a  great 
measure  been,  used  with  respect  to  in,  as  denoting 
motion.  We  use  onto  with  a  like  relation  to  on  ;  so, 
probably,  do  other  provincials,  and  on  the  same  war- 
rant of  antiquity.     The  analogy  is  certainly  good." 

"  There  is  an  awkwardness  prevalent  amongst  all 
classes  of  society  in  such  sentences  as  the  following: 
'  Me  got  on  to  the  stage  coach  ' ;  'He  jumped  on  to  the 
floor  ' ;  '  I  threw  it  on  to  the  floor.'  "     P.  Owyiine. 

—  See 

ting  to 

Lord  Brougham. 

6N-T0-L69'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  ontological 
manner.  '  Dr.  Allen. 

ON-TOL'O-^TsT,  n.  [Sp.  ontologista;  Fr.  onto- 
logiste.']  One  who  is  versed  in  ontology ;  a 
metaphysician.  Johnson. 

0N-T6l'0-<^Y,  n.  [Gr.  dv,  Svto;,  being;  fli^l,  to 
be,  and  f-dyoi,  a  discourse  ;  It.  iS  Sp.  ontologia ; 
Fr.  ontologie.']  The  science  of  existence,  or  of 
being,  in  itself,  or  its  ultimate  grounds  and 
conditions ;  metaphysics.  Brande. 

Bpg'  "  Literally,  the  doctrine  or  the  science  of  be- 
ing ;  definitely,  according  to  those  who  have  treated 
it,  the  science  of  the  affections  of  being  in  general  ; 
by  some  it  has  been  considered  a  departmnit  of  meta- 
physics ;  by  others,  as  only  another  word  for  the  same 
thing.-  At  present  the  word  is  disused,  or  understood 
only  in  the  latter  sense."     Smart. 

b  'JVUS,  n. ;  pi.  i>N'E-RA.  [L.]  A  burden ;  a 
load ;  weight. 

The  oni«  of  just  condemnation.  Ec.  Rev. 

O'JVUS  PRO-BJjv'DI.     [L.,  the  burden  of  pro  v- 


ON-TO-Logf'lC,         >„       [Tr.  ontologif/ue.- 

6n-TO-l6(?'J-CAL,  )  Ontology.]      Rclati 

ontology. 


ing.]     {Law.)  The  obligation    of  establishing 
by  evidence ;  the  burden  of  proof.  Tomlins. 

ON'WARD,    )  ad.     [A.    S.    ondicard.]      Towards 
ON'WARDij,  )  some  point  before  ;  forward  ;  pro- 
gressively ;  in  advance;  straight  forward;  far- 
ther forward.  —  See  Backavakd. 

I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up,  and  steer 
Kight  onward.  Milton. 

ON'WARD,  a.  1.  Advanced  ;  increased;  improved. 

You  are  already  so  far  onward  of  your  way,  that  you  have 
forsaken  the  imitation  of  ordinary  converse.  JJryden. 

Philoxenus  came  to  see  how  onward  the  fruits  were  of  his 
friend's  labor.  Sidney. 

2.  Leading  forward ;  conducting  straight. 

ON'Y-jeHA  [6n'e-ksi,  IF.  Ja.  Wr.  Wb.;  o'ne-k?,  S. 
K.  .S'm.j,  n.  [Gr.  dvi^iov,  dim.  of  Sw^,  a  claw,  a 
nail,  onyx  ;  L.  onyx,  onychis.] 

1.  The  odoriferous  shell  of  a  kind  of  muscle 
found  in  India.  Ex.  xxx.  34. 

2.  The  stone  otherwise  called  onyx.    Calmet. 

g-J^rfeu'I-Ji,  n.  [See  Onycha.]  A  whitlow  near 
the  finger-nail ;  paronychia.  Dunglison. 

t  ON'Y-jEHITE,  n.     A  kind  of  marble.       Wright. 

0-NY€H'0-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  Sw^,  ow^oi,  a  nail, 
and  navTiia,  divination.]  Divination  by  the 
nails.  Wright. 

6'NYX  (o'niks),  n.  [Gr.  bw^  ;  L.  onyx;  It.  onice ; 
Sp.  onix  ;  Fr.  onyx.'] 

1.  {Min.)  A  chalcedonic  variety  of  quartz, 
resembling  agate,  but  having  the  colors,  usually 
a  light  clear  brown  and  an  opaque  white,  ar- 
ranged in  flat  horizontal  planes.  Dana. 

JS^  "  Any  stone  exhibiting  layers  of  two  or  more 
colors,  strongly  contrasted,  is  called  an  onyx.^'  Brande, 

2.  {Med.)  An  abscess  of  the  cornea  of  the 
eye  ;  —  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  an 
onyx  stone.  Brande. 

O'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  axil',  an  egg,  and  UQoi,  a  stone  ; 
It.  o'ilite ;  Fr.  oolithe.]  (Geol.)  A  species  of 
limestone  rock  characteristic  of  one  of  the 
great  systems  of  secondary  strata ;  roe-stone. 

ftS=-  "  The  substance  of  oolitic  rocks  consists  prin- 
cipally of  carbonate  of  lime,  sometimes  crystallized, 
at  others  granular,  and  usually  abounding  in  organic 
remains,  as  shells,  &c.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  one 
of  which  forms  the  matrix,  is  mostly  colorless,  often 
crystalline,  and  exhibits  a  number  of  rounded  or  oval 
cavities,  each  of  which  contains  a  nodule,  or  mass,  of 
a  corresponding  form.  These  nodules  give  the  stone 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  roe  of  a  tish  ;  hence 
oolite  is  sometimes  called  roe-stone."    Mic.  Diet. 

O-O-LIT'IC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  oOlite. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  oolitic  system  is  known 
as  "Jura  kalk"  and  "  caleaire  Jurassique,"  from  the  conspic 
uous  development  of  the  strata  in  the  Jura  Mountains. 

Tomlinson. 

O-OL'O-^IST,  n.  [Fr.  o'Jogiste.]  One  versed  in 
oology.  Palmer. 

6-OL'O-^y,  n.  [Gr.  wdv,  an  egg,  and  Uyos,  a  dis- 
course ;  Fr.  o:  logic.]  The  science  of,  or  a 
treatise  on,  eggs.  Dr.  T,  M.  Brewer. 

An  interesting  work  on  oology  by  Dr.  Brewer.     J.  Henry. 

66-L6NG',  n.  A  kind  of  black  tea,  possessing 
many  of  the  qualities-of  green  tea.    Simmonds, 

66'IMI-AC,  n,  A  large  Esquimaux  boat.  Maunder 

66'pAk,  n.     A  species  of  black  tea.     Simtnonds, 

OOST,  n.    Oast.  —  See  Oast.  Ure 

OOZE,  71.  [A.  S.  wos,  ooze.  —  "Either  from  Fr, 
eatix,  waters,  or  A.  S.  tea's,  wetness."  Johnson.] 

1.  Earth  so  wet  as  to  flow  gently ;  soft  mud  • 
slime ;  mire.  "  Ooze  or  salt  water  mud."  Careio. 

Old  Father  Thames  raised  up  his  reverend  head 
Deep  in  his  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed. 

2.  A  soft  flowing  ;  a  spring. 

From  his  first  fountain  and  beginning  onze, 

Down  to  the  sea  each  brook  ond  torrent  flows.       Prior 

3.  The  liquor  of  a  tanner's  vat.         Johnson. 
66ZE,  V.  n.    \i.  OOZED  ;  pp.  oozing,  oozkd.]   To 

flow  gently  ;  to  percolate,  as  liquid  through  the 
pores  of  substances,  or  through  small  openings. 
Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes 
From  whence  'tis  nourished.  Shak. 

66z'\NG§,n.pl.    Issues  of  a  fluid;  ooze.  Wright, 
66z'Y,  a,     [A.  S.  wosig,  oozy.]     Miry;  muddy; 
slimy. 

From  his  oozy  bed 
Old  Father  Thames  advanced  his  reverend  head.  Poi>e. 


Dryden. 
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[d'p?!,  S.  IV.  P.  Ja.  K.  Wr. ;  a'plwl,  Sm.}, 
\u.  opalits,  or  opalutn  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  opoJo  ;  Fr. 


tQ-PA'cATE,  V.  a.  [L.  opaco,  opacatusA  To 
shade  ;  to  cloud  ;  to  darken.  Uoi/le. 

g-PA^'l-TY,  n.  [L.  opcKttas;  It.  opacith;  Sp, 
ojMU-idad;  Fr.  o/>rt<«<i'.] 

1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  opaque ; 
incapability  of  transmitting  light  ;  want  of 
transparency ;  opa(|uene88.  Glanvill. 

2.  Obsctjrity  ;  darkness ;  gloominess. 

No  Interior  diicourae  could  penetrate  tlioso  o/iacilirt  of 
Ignorance.  fAiilwurlh. 

Q-PA'COys,  fl.  [L.  mjacus.]  Opaque  ;  not  trans- 
parent ;  obscure  ;  dark  ;  undiaphanous.  Milton. 

Q-PA'COyS-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  opaque  ;  opacity.  Evelyn. 

O'PAH,  n.  (/c/».)  A  large  fish 
found  chiefly  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  and  remarkable  for  its 
rich  and  showy  colors ;  king- 
fish  ;  Lampris  gtittatiis. 

Kg'TUe  back  and  sides  are 
green,    reflecting    both    purple 
and   gold    in    ditfercnt    lights,  Opah(/.u»ipi-u£rii<(a«t0). 
and    passing    into   ycllowisli- 

grcon  helow.  Above  and  beneath  the  lateral  line  are 
numerous  round,  yellowish-white  spots  ;  and  all  the 
fins  are  bright  vermilion.     Yarrell. 

O-PAKE',  a.    See  OPAauB.  Nares. 

Q-pAke'N^SS,  n.    See  Opaqueness.  More. 

O'PAL 

«•'    [i      .         .         .  -.    -.     - 

opale.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  consisting  of  silica, 
with  from  five  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  water, 
generally  a  little  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  alkaline  earths.  Tomlinson. 

/ff-  Precious  or  noble  opal  is  white,  bluish  or  yel- 
lowish-white, and  exhibits  a  beautiful  variety  or  play 
of  colors,  as  blue,  green,  yellow,  or  red,  caused  proba- 
bly by  the  numerous  fissures  which  traverse  it.  Fire 
opal,  or  sirasolc,  exhibits  an  internal  reflection  of  a 
bright  red  color.  Common  opal,  or  semi-opal,  has 
sometimes  a  milky  opalescence,  hut  does  not  reflect  a 
play  of  colors.  Wood  opal  is  wood  petrified  with  a 
hydrated  silica  ;  it  is  of  a  gray,  brown,  or  black  color, 
and  has  the  structure  of  wood.     Tomlinson. 

O-PAL-ESCE',  V.  n.  To  emit  the  lustre  of  opal ; 
to  have  the  iridescent  tints  of  opal.   Cleav eland. 

O-PAL-ES'CpXCE,  n.  The  quality  of  an  opal; 
the  shining  lustre  of  opal.  Hamilion. 

O-PAL-ES'CfNT,  a.  Resembling  opal  in  lustre; 
having  the  iridescent  tints  of  opal.        Fairholt. 

O'PAL-TNE,  a.  Relating  to,  having  the  nature  of, 
or  resembling,  opal.  Hamilton. 

6'PAL-IZE,  V.  a.  [i.  OPALIZED  ;  pp.  opalizino, 
OPALIZED.]  To  convert  into  opal,  or  into  a 
substance  resembling  opal.  LyeU. 

O'PAL-IZED,  p.  a.  Formed  into  opal,  or  into  a 
substance  resembling  opal. 

Opalized  wood,  wood  petrified  by  silica,  and  acquir- 
ing a  structure  resembling  opal ;  wood  opal.    Brande. 

O'PAL-JAS'PgR,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  opal, 
resembling  jasper,  but  softer,  and  containing 
iron.  Tomlinson. 

O-PACIUE'  (o-pak'),  a.  [L.  opacus ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  opa- 
co ;  Fr.  ojwque.'] 

1.  Impervious  to  rays  of  light;  not  trans- 
parent. "  Metals  are  the  most  opaque."  Nichol. 

Opaqtie  bodio  cast  shadowg  and  receive  them.        Daries. 

2.  Shady  ;  dark  ;  gloomy ;  obscure  ;  cloudy. 
Syn. —  Bodies  not  transparent  are  opaque  ;  a  place 

havmg  no  light  is  dark.  A  dark  room  ;  dark  night ; 
an  opaque  substance  or  body. 

O-PACiUE'  (o-pak'),  n.  Opacity;  opaqueness,  [r.] 

Throimh  this  opaque  of  nature  and  of  soul. 
This  double  niitlit,  transmit  one  pitying  ray 
To  lighten  and  to  cheer.  Young. 

Q-PAaUE'NgSS  (o-pak'n?8),  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  opaque  ;  opacity.  More. 

OPE  (Op),  V.  a.  &  n.  To  open.  [Used  only  in 
poetry.]  '*  Adam,  now  ope  thine  eyes."  Milton. 

For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ni>e 

His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope.  IlmlUn-tu. 

6PE,  a.  Open.  [Obsolete,  or  used  only  in 
poetry.]     "  The  door  was  ope."  Dryden. 

O'PEN  (O'pn),  V.  a.    [A.  S.  openian ;  Dut.  openen ; 


Ger.  nffncn ;  Dan.  aabne ;  Sw.  opna."]  [».  opened  ; 

pp.  OPENING,  OPENKI).] 

1.  To  separate,  unclose,  uncover,  or  divide, 
80  as  to  afford  an  entrance,  passage,  or  view  ;  — 
opposed  to  ahiU.  "  Oi)cn  your  purse."  "  I  will 
not  opim  my  lips."  "  Ho,  open  the  door."  Shak. 

Clown,    lie  has  here  writ  you  a  letter. 

Olivia.     O/xn  it,  and  read  it.  Shal. 

2.  To  expand ;  to  extend.  "  Opening  his  free 
arms,  and  weeping."  Shak. 

3.  T(»  show  ;  to  discover  ;  to  disclose. 

The  English  did  adventure  far  for  to  optn  the  north  parts 
of  America.  Abbot. 

Wise  to  promote  whatever  end  he  means, 
Ood  oiH-n»  fruitful  nature's  various  scenes.       Cowper. 

4.  To  explain  ;  to  make  clear  or  manifest. 

Some  things  wisdom  optneth  by  the  sacred  boolu  of  Scrip- 
ture. Hooker. 

5.  To  make  susceptible  of  impression. 

Lydia, . . .  whose  heart  the  IjorA  ojieneil.  that  she  attended 
unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul.         Act*  zvi.  14. 

6.  To  begin ;  to  commence  ;  to  enter  on. 
Homer  opeiu  his  poem  with  the  utmost  simplicitv  and 

modesty.  A'oles  on  the  Oayimey. 

6'PEN  (8'pn),  V.  n.     1.  To  separate,  unclose,  un- 
cover, or  divide  itself;  not  to  continue  closed. 

The  clouds  niethought  would  oi)en.  Shak. 

2.  To  begin  ;  to  commence  ;  to  break.  Wright. 

3.  {Naut.)  To  begin  to  appear.  Wright. 

4.  {Hunting.)  To  bark  on  scent  or  view. 
Harkl  the  dog  opens;  take  thy  certain  aim.  Qay. 

O'PEN  (6'pn),  a.     [A.  S.  &:  Dut.  open ;  Ger.  offen ; 
Dan.  aahen  ;  Sw.  Oppcn;  Icel.  opinn."] 

1.  Unclosed,  uncovered,  separated,  unob- 
structed, or  divided,  so  as  to  afford  an  entrance, 
passage,  or  view ;  —  opposed  to  shut  or  fast. 
"  Her  eyes  are  open."  "  This  open  air."    Shak. 

Throiieh  the  gate, 
Wide  0]>en  and  unguarded,  Satan  passed.  Uillon, 

Then  sent  Sanballat  his  servant,  with  an  open  letter  in 
bis  hand.  A'eh.  vi.  5. 

2.  Expanded ;  extended. 

He,  when  ^neos  on  the  plain  npnears. 

Meets  him  with  njien  arms  and  falling  tears.        Dr/iden. 

3.  Plain  ;  evident ;  apparent.  "Ojiennhamc." 
Hcb.  vi.  6.    "  His  thefts  were  too  open."   Shak. 

These  lies  arc  like  the  father  that  begets  them;  gross  as  a 
mountain,  open,  palpable.  Sliak. 

4.  Undisguised ;  sincere  ;  unreserved  ;  frank  ; 
artless ;  candid  ;  ingenuous  ;  undissembling  ; 
fair ;  unprejudiced. 

Truth  loves  open  dealing.  S/iak. 

He  that  is  not  open  to  conviction  is  not  fit  for  discussion. 

tt'hatcli/. 

5.  Having  an  air  of  ingenuousness ;  clear. 
"  His  countenance  is  open."  Edgeworih. 

6.  Public  ;  before  all. 

He  on  a  day  in  ojien  audience.  Chaucer. 

So  shall  she  have  a  just  and  open  tKal.  Shak. 

7.  Free  or  accessible  to  all ;  allowed ;  unre- 
stricted.   "  The  law  is  open."  Acts  xix.  38. 

8.  Free  for,  or  admitting,  discussion ;  not 
decided  ;  as,  "  An  open  question." 

9.  Exposed  ;  unprotected  ;  undefended. 

The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life 

Hath  left  mc  ojien  to  oil  iiuuries.  Shak. 

10.  Liberal ;  generous  ;  munificent. 

By  my  troth,  thou  host  an  open  hand.  Sti€tk. 

11.  Not  closed  or  balanced;  unsettled.  "  An 
oprn  account."  Wright. 

12.  Not  bound  by  frost ;  mild. 

An  open  and  warm  winter  portendeth  a  hot  and  dry 
summer.  Bacon. 

Did  vou  ever  see  so  open  a  winter  in  England?  We  have 
not  had  two  fVosty  days  but  it  pays  otf  in  rain.  Sicifi. 

a<g»  Johnson,  citing  Bacon,  defines  the  word,  in 
this  application,  to  moan,  "  not  rloiuly  ;  not  gloomy." 

—  "The  solitary  ox.Tmple  which  Dr.' Johnson  brings 
from  Bacon,  shows  that  not  froslfi,  or  mild,  is  the 
moaning  of  the  word  ;  and  such  is  the  general  accep- 
tation of  an  open  winter."     Todd. 

13.  {Mus.)  Applied  to  the  string  of  a  violin, 
guitar,  &c.,  when  not  compressed  with  the  fin- 
ger; that  is,  when,  without  compression,  it 
produces  the  very  note  to  which  it  is  tuned  :  — 
applied  also  to  the  note  so  produced.        Moore. 

In  open,  openly.     "  To  appear  in  open."  Beau.  S,-  Fl. 

—  Open  flank,  (Fort.)  that  part^f  the  flank  which  is 
covered  by  the  orillon.  Stocqueler.  —  Open  harmony, 
or  di.rper!>ed  harmony,  (JUus.)  harmony  of  which  the 
notes  are  separated  by  wide  intervals.  .Moore. —  Open 
land,  [Agric.)  land  tilled  every  year.    Wright. 

Syn.—  See  Apparent,  Candid. 

6'PEN-BILL  («'pn-),    n.    {Omith.)    A  genus  of 


Uprn-bill 
iAmattummt  oteilwif). 


Watchful. 


Shak. 


wading  bird*  allied  to 
the  storks,  and  having 
the  bill  gaping  in  the 
middle  and  touching 
only  at  the  base  and 
tips  ;  AnaUomua. 

Van  Der  Uotren. 

O'PEN-BReAST'eD  (6'pn- 
brdm'^d),  a.  Having  the 
breast  or  boKom  ex- 
posed. Spectator. 

O'PEN-gR  (6'pn-?r),  n.  He 
who,  or  that  which,  opens. 

O'PEN-EYED  (6'pn-Id),  a. 

O'PEN-HAND'gD,  a.     Generous;  munificent. 

How  open-liottfiled  Providence  had  been  Ut  hlni!        South. 

OPEN-HfiAD'eo  (8'pu-li8d'?d),  a.  Having  the 
head  uncovered  ;  bare-headed.  Chaucer. 

6'PEN-HEART'(;d,  a.  Candid;  frank;  artless; 
ingenuous ;  sincere  ;  honest ;  generous.  "  He's 
free  and  open-fiearted."  Dryden. 

O'PEN-HEART'eD-Ly.  ad.  With  frankness; 
without  reserve.        *  Wright. 

O'PEN-HEART'eD-NesS,  fl.  Quality  of  being 
open-hearted  ;  frankness  ;  generosity.       More. 

6'PEN-lNG  (8'pn-Tng),  n.  L  The  act  of  unclosing. 

2.  An  aperture;  a  breach  ;  a  chasm;  a  cleft; 
a  gap.     "  Openings  of  the  earth."     Woodward. 

Vet  fkt>ni  an  o,)eni>ig  to  the  right  appeared 

A  beam  of  sunshine,  tliat  the  dwelling  cheervd.    Hoole. 

3.  Beginning ;  commencement ;  first  appear- 
ance. "  Some  openings,  some  dawnings  of  lib- 
erty." South. 

Opening  of  the  trenches,  (Mil.)  the  commencement 
of  works  of  attack  against  a  (ortreai.Olos.  MU.Terwu. 
Syn.  —  See  Breach. 

6'PEN-LV  (a'pn-le),  ad.  L  In  an  open  manner; 
publicly ;  not  secretly. 

2.  Plainly ;  without  disguise. 

O'PEN-MoOtHED  (S'pn-mofithd),  a.  L  Having 
the  mouth  open  ;  gaping. 

Nor  doth 't  affect  this  fond  gentility. 
Whcri-on  the  fixil  world  oiien-mouthed  gtxet, 
Thinkingitself  of  great  ability.  Dragon. 

2.  Greedy  ;  ravenous  ;  clamorous. 

Ringwood, ...  a  fine,  open-mnuthed  Aof(.  Tatter. 

O'PEN-NfiSS  (6'pn-nJs),  n.  1.  The  sUte  of  being 
open  ;  freedom  from  obstruction  or  obscurity. 

2.  Freedom  from  disguise  ;  plainness. 

The  noble  opemett  and  freedom  of  his  reflections.       Frltou. 

3.  Mildness,  applied  to  the  weather.  "  Open- 
ness of  weather.  Shenrood. 

6p'5-RA,  n.;  pi.  OPERAS.  [L.  opera,  a  work  ;  It. 
4r  Sp.  opera,  a  work,  an  opera ;  Fr.  op>ra,  a 
work,  an  opera.] 

1.  A  musical  drama,  consisting  of  airs,  reci- 
tatives, choruses,  S:c.,  accompanied  by  instru- 
ments and  enriched  with  magnificent  scenery, 
machinery,  and  other  decorations,  and  repre- 
senting some  passionate  action.  Mvore. 

2.  Tlie  building  in  which  such  a  drama  is 
represented  ;  an  opera-house.  Simmonds. 

3.  The  music  or  words  of  a  musical  drama, 
written  or  printed.  Simmonds. 

t  (JP'5R-A-BLE,  a.    Practicable.  Broirtie. 

ftP'5-RA-GLAsS,  n.  A  short  single  or  double 
telescope  used  in  theatres  ;  a  lorgnette.  Cowjier. 

Op'?-RA-HAT,  »i.     a  folding  hat.         Simmonds. 

0P'5-RA-n6l)sE,  n.  A  theatre  for  operas.  Clarke. 

6P-5-RA M'p-TpR,  H.  [L.  opiM,  open's,  work,  and 
Gr.  plrpov,  measure.]  An  appanitus  employed 
to  indicate  the  number  of  revolutions  made 
by  the  operating  machine  used  in  the  dressing 
of  cloth.  Vre. 

6P'f,R-ANCE,    )  n.    The  act  of  operating;    op- 
f>P'pR-AN-CY,  1  eration.     [it.]  Coleridge. 

CP'fR-A.NT,  a.  [L.  operor,  operans,  to  work.] 
Active  ;  operative.  Shak. 

t<iP'pR-A.NT,  »i.     An  operator.  Wright. 

OP'^R-.VTE,  r.  n.  \\j.  operor,  operattis;  optu, 
work  ;  It.  operare ;  Sp.  operar ;  Fr.  oprrer.]     [i. 

OPERATED  ;  pp.   OPERATIXO,  OPERATED.]   To 
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work ;    to   act ;    to  have   agency ;    to  produce 
effects ;  —  with  upon  or  on  before  the  object. 

Gravitation  operates  uniformly  upon  matter.  Jortin. 

A  plain,  convincing  reason  oj/erates  on  the  mind  both  of 

a  Icanied  and  ignorant  hearer  as  long  as  tliey  live.         Swift, 

OP'gR-ATE,  V.  a.  To  produce;  to  effect.   Kames. 
jgg'  "  It  [^operate]  is  used  actively  by  some  modern 
writers  ;  as,  '  To  operate  a  change,'  &c. ;    but   this 
usage  is  scarcely  authorized."    Smart. 

OP-pR-AT'lC,         /  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
OP-PR-At'!-CAL,  >  the  opera.  Gent.  Mag. 

OP-pR-A'TIpN,  n.  [h.  operatic;  It.  operazione; 
Sp.  operacwn  ;  Fr.  operation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  operating ;  agency ;  action  ;  pro- 
duction of  an  effect,  mechanical,  physical,  or 
moral ;  performance ;  procedure  ;  process. 

The  operative  strenpth  of  a  tiling  may  continue  the  same 
when  the  (|uality  that  should  direct  the  operation  is  changctl: 
as  a  man  may  hiivc  as  strong;  an  arm  and  as  sharp  a  sword  to 
fight  with  in  a  bad  cause  as  in  a  good.  South. 

2.  Action  ;  effect ;  function. 

That  false  fruit 
Far  other  operation  first  displayed.  Milton. 

3.  A  manual  process ;  a  series  of  actions  per- 
formed by  the  hand,  or  by  the  hand  with  the  as- 
sistance of  instruments,  as  in  chemistry  or  in 
surgery ;  manipulation.  Palmer. 

4.  {Mil.)  The  act  of  carrying  out  precon- 
certed measures  by  regular  movements  ;  mo- 
tion ;  mancEuvre.  Mil.  Ency. 

5.  (Math.)  Something  to  be  done,  — generally 
some  transformation  to  be  made  upon  quanti- 
ties, which  transformation  is  indicated  either 
by  rules  or  by  symbols.  Davies  S;  Peck. 

Syn.  — See  Process. 

OP'5R-A-TIVE,  a.     [It.  .Sr  Sp.  operaHvo.'] 

1.  That  operates ;  having  the  power  of  acting. 

It  holds  in  all  operatire  princii)lcs,  especially  in  morality, 
in  which  not  to  proceed  is  certainly  to  go  backward.     Soutp. 

2.  Producing  the  desired  effect ;  effective ; 
efficacious ;  serviceable  ;  effectual. 

Your  lordship  may  perceive  how  effectual  and  operative 
your  lordship's  last  dealing  with  her  majesty  was.        /iacon. 

3.  Practical.  "  Operative  chemistry."  Smart. 

In  architecture,  as  in  all  other  operative  arts,  the  end  must 
direct  the  operation.  Heliquue  Wottoiiiana;. 

6p'5R-A-tIve,  n.  A  laboring  man;  one  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  ;  an  artisan.     Qu.  Rev. 

6P'5R-A-TiVE-LY,  ad.    In  an  operative  manner. 

6P'PR-A-T0U,  71.  [L.]  One  who  operates  ;  one 
who  performs  an  operation.  Addison. 

tOP'gR-A-TO-RY,  n.    A  laboratory.         Coicley. 

O-PER'Cr-LAR,  a.  {Bot.)  Covered  with  a  lid; 
opcrculate.  Loudon. 

O-PER'Cy-LATE,      )  ^      [-^    operculo,  operciila- 
O-PER'CU-LAT-pD,  >  ttis,to  cover  with  a  lid  ;  Fr. 
opercute.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  Furnished  with  an  operculum  or 
cover,  as  the  capsules  of  mosses.  Gray. 

2.  Furnished  with  an  operculum,  as  the  gills 
of  fishes,  and  the  shells  of  certain  gasteropods. 

6P-$R-CU'LI-F0RM,  a.  [L.  operculum,  a  cover, 
and^o^Twa,  form.]  Formed  as  a  cover.  Loudon. 

g-PER  'CU-Lt/M,  n. ;  pi.  opercvla.  [L.,  from 
operio,  to  cover.] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  expansion  at  the  extremity  of  a 
pitcher,  which  closes  its  mouth:  —  the  lid  or 
cover  of  the  theca  of  mosses.  Henslow. 

2.  (Conch.)  The  homy  or  calcareous  plate 
which  closes  certain  univalve  shells.  Woodward. 

3.  {Ich.)  The  apparatus,  supported  by  four 
bones,  which  protects  the  gills  of  fishes.  Brande. 

OP-E-JtKTTji,  n.  [It.  dim',  of  opera.]  A  short 
musical  drama  of  a  light  character.   Buchanan. 

&P-PR-OSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  operosus;  operor,  to 
work ;  It.  <^  Sp.  operoso.]  Laborious ;  full  of 
labor ;  toilsome  ;  onerous  ;  tedious  ;  wearisome. 

AH  tliese  o/terone  proceedings  were  adopted  by  one  of  the 
most  decided  tyrants  in  the  rolls  of  history.  Burlce. 

5P-5R-0SE'LY,  ad.    Laboriously.         E.  Erving. 

6P-?R-6SE'Npss,n.  The  state  of  being  operose; 
laboriousness ;  onerousness.  More. 

f5P-?R-OS'J-TY,  n.  [L.  operositas.]  Labori- 
ousness ;  toilsomeness.  Bp.  Hall. 

t-6P'pR-otJS,  a.    Operose.  Baxter. 


g-PHID'l-AN,    >  a.   Pertaining  to,  or  1 
0-PHID'!-f)t"JS,  )  serpents:  —  noting 
of  the  order  Ophidia. 


t  6P-5R-TA'NE-0US,  a.  [L.  opertaneu^.']  Con- 
cealed ;  secret ;  private.  Smart. 

■f  OPE'TIDE,  n.  The  ancient  time  of  marriage, 
from  Epiphany  to  Ash- Wednesday,  being  the 
time  when  the  flowers  open.  Bp.  Hall. 

6pH-1-CAl'CIC,  n.  [Gr.  S^if,  a  serpcEt,  and  L. 
calx,  calcis,  lime.]  {Min.)  A  rock  composed 
of  marble  and  serpentine.  Hamilton. 

OPH'I-CLEIdE,  n.  [Gr.  Sijiig,  a  serpent,  and  xXdi, 
KlHh6i,  a  key  ;  Fr.  ophicleide.']  (Miis.)  A  large 
brass  instrument  of  loud  tone  and  deep  pitch, 
much  used  in  military  music.  P.  Cyc. 

O-PHId'I-AN,  n.  [Gr.  utpi^iov,  dim.  of  o0if,  a  ser- 
pent.] (Herp.)  One  of  the  Ophidia,  a  genus  of 
reptiles  without  feet ;  a  serpent.         E/ig.  Cyc. 

resembling, 

an    animal 

Lyell. 

O-PIIID'l-gJV,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  6(j>iiiov,  a  little 
snake.]     A  sea-fish  resembling  a  serpent.  Hill. 

OPH-I-O-OLOS'SUM,  n.  [Gr.  o>5,  a  serpent, 
and  y/.waaa,  the  tongue.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants  ;  adder's-tongue.  P.  Cyc. 

OPH-l-O-Lop'IC,         ;  a.       [Fr.     ophiohgiquc.l 
OPII-I-O-Lop'l-CAL,  >  Relating  to  ophiology. 

r)PII-l-OL'0-(?TST,  n.  [Fr.  ophiologiste.\  One 
versed  in  ophiology.  Knoioles. 

6PH-I-0L'0-9Y)  n.  [Gr.  o0(f,  a  serpent,  and  hiyoi, 
a  discourse  ;  Fr.  ophiologie.]  That  part  of  nat- 
ural history  which  treats  of  reptiles  or  ser- 
pents. Ed,  Ency. 

6pH'I-0-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  o^?,  a  serpent,  and 
pavTila,  divination  ;  Fr.  ophioma7icie.'\  Divina- 
tion by  means  of  serpents.  Brande. 

OPFI-J-O-MOR'PHITE,  n.  [Gr.  %?,  a  serpent, 
and  pon<p'!,  form.;  Fr.  ophiomorphite.J  {Pal.) 
A  fossil  shell  of  a  genus  of  mollusks  ;  ammon- 
ite. Fleming. 

OPII-l-O-MOR'PHOyS,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
serpent.  Smart. 

OPH-l-OPH'A-GOCrS,  a.  [Gr.  o>:,  a  serpent,  and 
(pAyb),  to  eat.]  Serpent-eating.  "  Ophiophagoits 
nations."     [r.]  Browne. 

5pH-1-SAu'RUS,  n.  [Gr.  Sipn,  a  serpent,  and 
trnvpoi,  a  lizard.]  {Zor.l.)  A  footless  lizard  found 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  U.  S.,  nearly 
allied  to  Amphisbepna.   Van  Da-  Hoeven.  Baira. 

O'PHITE,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  serpent.      Wright. 

O'PHITE,  n.     [Gr.  o0(f,  a  serpent.] 

1.  {Min.)  Serpentine,  or  green  porphyry. 
jKS""  Chromic  iron  is  often  disseminated  through 

it,  giving  it  a  mottled  appearance,  sotnewliat  similar 
to  the  skin  of  a  snake,  whence  the  name  serpentine  or 
ophite,^'    Dana. 

2.  One  of  a  Gnostic  sect  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, who  derived  their  name  from  the  venera- 
tion they  had  for  the  serpent  that  tempted  Eve, 
which  they  pretended  was  Jesus  Christ.    Eden. 


O-PHl'TE^,  n.     [L.] 
porphyry ;  ophite. 


{Min.)  Serpentine  ;  green 
Woodtoard. 


OPH-I-U'enys  (8f-e-Q'kiis),n.  [Gr.  'O(l>tovxo<:;  ofn, 
a  serpent,  and  e;^(d,  to  have.]  A  constellation 
of  the  southern  hemisphere ;  the  Serpent-bearer. 

Like  a  comet  burned, 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchm  huge 
In  the  arctic  sky.  Milton. 

\\  gPII-TH.^L'MI-ji,n.     Ophthalmy.     Dunglison. 

(1  OPH-THAl'MIC  (op-fhal'mik  or  of-thai'mik)  [op- 
thai'mik,  jr.  P.  J.  ,Ta.  Sm.  ;  of-tharmik,  S.  E. 
K.  R.  C.  Wr.—See  Triphthong],  a.  [Gr.  d^OaX- 
pixAc  It.  (Sr  Sp.  oftalmico;  Fr.  ophthalmique.'] 
Relating  to  the  eye.  Johnson. 

e(ff-  "Two  aspirations  in  succession,  says  Mr.  EI- 
phinston,  seem  disagreeable  to  an  English  ear,  and 
therefore  one  of  them  is  generally  sunk.  Thus  diph- 
thons  and  triphth^te-  are  pronounced  dipt/long  and 
tripthong.  P  is  lost,  as  well  as  A,  in  apophthegm  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  we  hear  the  first  h  dropped 
in  ophthalmy  and  ovhthalmic,  wliich  is  the  pronuncia- 
tion I  have  adopted  as  agreeable  to  analogy.  Nay, 
such  an  aversion  do  we  seem  to  have  to  a  succession 
of  aspirates,  that  the  h  is  sunk  in  isthmus,  Esther,  and 
Demosthenes,  because  the  s,  which  is  akin  to  the  as- 
piration, immediately  precedes."     Walker. 


II  6pH-THAL-M6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  &<pQaXyi6<;,  an 
eye,  and  ypd^m,  to  describe.]  That  part  of  anat- 
omy which  gives  a  description  of  the  eye  :  —  an 
anatomical  description  of  the  eye.     Ihmglison. 

II  OPH-THAL-MOL'O-^IsT,  n.  One  versed  in  oph- 
thalmology. Good. 

II  0PH-THAL-M0L'Q-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  dipOaX^ds,  an 
eye,  and  Xoyog,  a  discourse.]  {Med.)  That  part 
of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  eye :  —  an  an- 
atomical treatise  on  the  eye  :  —  a  description  of 
the  eye  in  health  and  disease.  Dunglison. 

II  OPH-TIIAL-MOM?-T5;r,  n.  [Gr.  6<l.daX^,ds,  an 
eye,  and  iiirpoi',  a  lueasure.]  {Anat.)  An  instru- 
ment for  nieasuriug  the  capacity  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  chambers  of  the  eye  in  anatomical 
experiments.  Dunglison. 

IIQPH-THAl'MO-SCOPE,  n.  An  instrument  for 
examining  the  state  of  the  eye.  Dunglison. 

II  6pI1-TIIAL-MOS'CO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  i<p0a).n6i,  an 
eye,  and  aKontu),  to  behold.]  That  branch  of 
physiognomy,  which  relates  to  the  observation 
of  the  eyes.  Stnart. 

II  OPH-TIIAL-MO-TOL'O-giiST,  n.  One  versed  in 
ophthalmotology.  Good. 

II  6PH-TI1AL-M0-T(JL'0-<?Y,  n.  {Med.)  Ophthal- 
mology. "  Dunglison. 

II  6pII-THAL-M6T'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  6^,9aX^,6i,  an 
eye,  and  ropt'i,  a  cutting ;  Fr.  ophthal/uotoiiiie.] 
{Anat.)  That  branch  of  anatomy  which  treats 
of  the  dissection  of  the  eye:  —  a  term  applied 
also  to  the  extirpation  of  the  eye.      IXmglison. 

II  OPri'THAL-M Y  (5p'thfil-me  or  ofthjl-me),  n.  [Gr. 
dipBaXftia  ;  diiOaXftoi,  the  eye ;  Fr.  ophthalmie.] 
{Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  eye.  Brande. 

j^g=  "  Many  persons  now  affectedly  use  ophthalmia 
instead  of  this  word,  which  is  of  considerable  age  in 
our  language."    Todd.    [Ferrand,  1640.] 

O'PJ-ATE,  n.   [It.  oppiato  ;  Sp.  opiato;  Fr.  opiat.'] 

1.  {Med.)  A  medicine  containing  opium,  and 
having  the  power  of  inducing  sleep ;  an  ano- 
dyne ;  a  narcotic  ;  a  sedative.  Dunglison. 

2.  Any  thing  that  quiets. 

They  chose  atheism  as  an  opiate.  ISeatUi/. 

O'PI-ATE,  a.  Inducing  sleep  ;  somniferous  ;  nar- 
cotic ;  soporific ;  sedative ;  anodyuous. 

Charmed  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed 

Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod.  Milton. 

O'PI-ATE,  v.  a.  To  affect  with  an  opiate  ;  to  lull 
to  sleep  ;  to  cause  to  slumber.  Fenton. 

O'PI-AT-fD,  p.  a.  Aflected  by,  or  containing, 
opiates.  Martineau. 

O-PIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  opifer;  ops,  help,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  Assisting ;  bringing  help.  Wright. 

t  OP'I-FICE,  n.  \\j.  op'ficium.']  Workmanship; 
handiwork.  Bailey 

tQ-PIF'J-CpR,  n.  [L.  opifex.l  One  that  per- 
forms a  work  ;  an  artist.  Bentley. 

t  O-PIN'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  opinaMUs;  qpinor,  to 
think.]     That  may  be  thought.  Bailey. 

t  OP-I-NA'TION,  n.     Opinion  ;  notion.         Scott. 

tQ-PlN'A-TlVE,  a.  [Sp.  opinatiro.]  Opiniona- 
tive ;  conceited.  Burton. 

tQ-PlN'A-TlVE-LY,  rtrf.     Conceitedly.         Mare. 

t  O-PIn'A-TOR,  n.  One  who  holds,  or  is  tena- 
cious of,  an  opinion.  Glanrill. 

O-pIne',  v.  n.  [L.  opitior.]  \i.  OPiNF.n  ;  pp. 
OPINING,  OPINED.]  To  think;  to  judge;  to 
suppose  ;  to  deem.     [Antiquated.] 

But  I,  who  think  more  highly  of  our  kind. 

Opine  that  nature,  as  in  duty  bound. 

Deep  hid  the  shining  mischief  under  ground.        Pope. 

t  0-PIN'?R,  n.     One  who  opines.        Bp.  Taylor. 
t  O-PIN-l-AS'T^R,  n.     A  dogmatist.  Milton. 

t  O-PIN-1-AS'TRE  (o-pln-ye-as'ter),         }  a.    [Old 
t  O-PlN-j-AS'TROlS  (o-pIn-ye-Ss'trus),  )  Fr.  opi- 
niastre ;  Fr.  opiniatre.]   Opinionative.   Raleigh. 

tQ-PlN'l-ATE  (o-pln'ye-at),  v.  a.  To  maintain 
obstinately.  Barrow. 

O-PTN'I-A-TIVE  (o-pTn'ye-9-«v),  a.  1.  Stiff  in 
opinion  ;  positive ;  dogmatical ;  obstinate  ;  opin- 
ionated ;  opinionative  ;  pertinacious  ;  conceited. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short;    A,  $,  \,  Q,  y,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 


OPINIATIVELY 


tive,  liioiigh  othcrwlw!  very  learned 

2.  Imagined,  not  proved.  "A  mass  of  opiti- 
itUive  uncertainties."  Glanvill. 

Q-PIN  l-A-TlVE-LY,a<i.     Conceitedly.       Bailey. 

Q-PIN'(-A-T|VE-NK88  (o-pIn'y?-9-tiv-n8g),  n.  In- 
flexibility of  opinion  ;  obstinacy.  Raleigh. 

t  Q-PlN-l-A'TpR  (o-ptn-y?-a'tur),  n.  [Fr.  opiniA- 
tre.]     A  dogmatiier ;  a  dogmatist.  lialeiyh. 

+  0-P/JV-/-.<t'rA£(o-pIii-y?-a'tvr),  a.  [Fr.]  Opin- 
lonative.  Milton. 

tQ-PL\-I-A'TRE,  n.    A  dogmatist.  Barrow. 

tQ-PlN-l-A'TRe-TY(o-|)T"-y9i'tr?-t?).  >  „.    Qb- 

t  9-PlN'l-A-TRY  (o-pTn'y?-a-tr9),  >  stinacy 

in  holding  an  opinion.  Browne. 

t^  •<  This  word,  tliou)!li  it  has  been  tried  in  dilier- 

ent  rorins,  is  not  yet  received,  nor  is  it  wanted." 

fQViS'\NG,  71.    Opinion ;  notion.      Bp.  Taylor. 

Q-PIN'I0.\  (o-pln'yun),  m.  [L.  opinio  ;  opinor,  to 
think  ;  It.  oppinione  ;  Sp.  <5f  Fr.  opinion.] 

1.  That  which  is  thought,  either  when  there  is 
no  certain  knowledge,  or  wncn  there  are  no  facts, 
or  none  sufficient  for  a  decided  judgment ;  per- 
suasion of  the  mind;  judgment;  notion;  view. 

The  eagential  idea  of  opinion  seeina  to  be,  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter about  which  doubt  can  rcnsonubly  exist,  as  to  wliich  tvro 
persons  can,  without  absurdity,  think  differently.         Lewis. 

An  opinion  will  be  more  or  less  strong;  according  to  the 
fhcts  on  which  it  rests,  till  it  amounts,  in  some  cases,  to  abso- 
lute belief  or  moral  certainty,  lu  others,  which  admit  of  it,  to 
physical  (i.  e.  experimental)  eertiinty.  To  the  other  kind  of 
certainty,  namely,  metaphysical  or  miithemutical  certainty, 
which  is  nothiuK  but  the  recofinition  that  certain  truths  are 
coiitaine<l  in,  or  constituted  by.  those  notions  which  the  mind 
itself  originates,  opinion  can  have  no  proper  relation.   Smart. 

You  think  it  is  a  want  of  judgment  that  he  [the  child] 
changes  his  opinion.  Do  vou  think  it  a  proof  that  your  scales 
are  bad  because  Ikey  vibrate  with  every  additional  weight 
that  is  added  to  cither  side?  Etigfworth. 

That  was  excellently  observed,  say  I,  when  I  read  a  pas- 
sage in  an  author  where  his  opinion  agrees  with  mine.  Sivift. 

2.  Favorable  judgment  or  estimate. 

If  a  woman  had  no  apinion  of  her  own  iwrson  and  dress, 
■he  would  never  be  angry  at  those  who  ore  of  the  opinion 
with  herself.  Law. 

3.  t  Reputation. 

Thou  hast  redeemed  thy  lost  opinion.  Shot. 

4.  +  Obstinacy  in  opinion  ;  opinionativeness. 

Your  reasons  have  been  .  . .  learned  without  opinion.     Sliuk: 

5.  Sentence  ;  doom ;  judgment.  Richardson. 

6.  {Law.)  A  declaration  by  a  counsel  to  his 
client  of   what  the   law  is,   according   to   his 
judgment,  on  a  statement  of  facts  submitted 
to  him  :  — the  paper  containing  such  a  declara-  i 
tion.  Bourier. 

Syn.  —  Opinion,  notion,  anA  thouskl,  all  imply  what 
is  tfiouiilit,  and  rel.itu  to  tlio  thinking  faculty  or  tlie 
undorstnndinK  ;  nentiment  has  relation  to  feelings  as 
well  as  the  understanding.  We  form  opinions,  get 
notionn,  and  have  senliineuts.  A  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able opinion  ;  a  singular  notion  ;  a  good  tliowrlu  ;  a 
6ne  sentiment ;  sound  judifment.  —  See  Principle. 

tQ-PlN'IQN,  V.  a.    To  opine  ;  to  think.  Browne. 

Q-PlN'IQN-ATE,  a.    Opinionated.        Bp.  Bedell. 

Q-PlN'ION-AT-eD  (o-pln'yun-at-ed),  a.  Obstinate 
in  opinion  ;  unduly  attached  to  one's  own  opin- 
ion ;  dogmatical ;  conceited  ;  opinionative. 

People  of  clear  heads  are  what  the  world  calls  opininnntcd. 

SltenMonf. 

Q-PL\'I0N-.\TE-LY  (o-pTn'yviii-9t-l?),  ad.  Obsti- 
nately; conceitedly.  FeUham. 

t  Q-PlN'IQN-A-TiST,  n.  One  who  is  obstinate  in 
opinion.       *  Fenton. 

0-PlN'IQN-A-TlVE  (o-ptn'yiin-»-ttv).  a.  Fond  of 
preconceived  notions;  stubborn;  dogmatical; 
positive ;  conceited ;  opinionated. 

Bold  and  oirinionative  enough  to  dare  and  to  dictate.  Wnlitole. 

Q.PlN'ION-A-TlVE-LY  (o-pIn'yiin-9-tIv-le),  ad. 
Stubbornly,  '  Johnson. 

Q-PlN'IQN-A-TIVE-NfiS8  (o-pTn'yvn-g-tjv-nSs),  n. 
Obstinacy  in  opinion.         '  Bailey. 

Q-PIn'IQNED  (o-pTn'yvnd).  «•  Attached  to  par- 
ticular opinions ;  conceited;  opinionated.  South. 

Q-PIN'IQN-IsT  (o-pTn'yyn-tst),  n.  [Fr.  opinio 
niste.']  One  fond  of  his  own  notions.     GUtnrill. 

t  Q-PlP'A-RoOa,  a.  [L.  opiparus ;  Sp.  opiparo.] 
Sumptuous ;  luxurious.  Bailey. 

tO-PlP'A-ROCS-LY,  od.    Sumptuously.    Wright. 


Opislhiiromus 
cristotus. 
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dP-fS-THdC-Q'Mr'M-^,    n.    pi. 

tOr,  imoOAKOfioi,  having  the  hair 
oiig  behind ;  oiriaUt,  behind, 
and  Kit  fin,  the  hair.]  (Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of  conirostral 
birds  of  the  order  I'aiseres  and 
family  Musophagida  ;  hoact- 
zins.  Gray. 

Q-PlS'THQ-DOME,  n.  [Or.  SmaOt,  behind,  and 
idpo(,  a  house.]  An  apartment,  or  place,  in  the 
back  part  of  a  Grecian  house.  Alit/wd. 

6P-lS-THt')G'RA-PHY,  n.  [Or.  SniaOr,  behind,  and 
ypnipio,  to  write.]  The  act  of  writing  on  both 
sides  of  a  sheet  or  leaf  of  paper,  the  back  as  well 
as  the  front.  Scudamore. 

6P-IS-TH6t'Q.n6s,  n.  [Or.  SwtoO,,  backwards, 
TiiVu),  to  stretch.]  {Med.)  A  species  of  tetanus, 
in  which  the  body  is  bent  backwards.  Dunglison. 

t9-PlT-li-LA'TIQN,  n.  \l..  opituUUio.]  An  aid- 
ing ;  a  helping.  Bailey. 

6'P|-Cm,  n.  [Or.  (JirioK ;  JinJf,  juice;  L.  opium; 
It.  oppio  ;  Sp.  opio ;  Fr.  opium.]  An  inspissated 
juice  obtained  from  the  capsule  of  the  white 
poppy,  or  Papater  somnifcnim.  Tomlinson. 

t^  Opium  is  used  in  medicine,  in  small  doses,  as 
a  stimulant;  in  large,  as  a  sedative.  Its  (lerulinr 
pro|)erIics  are  due  to  the  presence  of  several  alkaloids, 
the  chief  of  which  are  morphine,  narcotine,  and  code- 
ine. Several  varieties  of  opium  are  known  in  com- 
merce ;  hut  the  principal  kind  is  that  from  Smyrna, 
known  as  Turknj  or  Lerant  opium.  It  is  at  first  soft 
and  of  a  reddish-brown  color,but  by  keeping  Itecomes 
hard  and  blackish.  Its  lustre  is  waxy,  its  odor  strong 
and  unpleasant,  its  taste  bitter,  acrid,  nauseous,  and 
persistent.     Tomlinson.     Pe.reira. 

6'PLE-TREE,  n.  [L.  opulus.]  {Bot.)  The  witch- 
hazel.  Ainsworth. 

OP-O-BAL'SAM,  n.  rOr.  diTo06iaa,iov  ;  dxiif,  juice, 
and  0(iXaapof,  the  balsam-tree  ;  L.  Ofobalsamum  ; 
It.  <Sr  Sp.  oj  o^ahamo  ;  Fr.  opobahamnm.]  {Med.) 
A  resinous  juice  obtained  by  making  incisions 
into  AmyriH  opobalsamum  and  Amyris  Gilea- 
densis  of  Linnanis  ;  balsam  of  Mecca ;  balsam 
or  balm  of  Gilead.  Dunglison. 

6P-Q-DEL'D0C,  n.  ["An  unmeaning  term,  fre- 
quently used  by  Paracelsus."  Dunglison.]  For- 
merly, a  plaster  for  all  external  injuries  ;  —  now 
applied  to  a  liniment  made  by  dissolving  soap 
in  alcohol,  with  the  addition  of  camphor  and 
volatile  oils.  Brande. 

0-P6P'~9-JvJlx,n.  [Gr,  ^irordi-nf  ;  3)ri5{,  juice,  and 
irdva^,  a  kind  of  plant ;  L.  opopauax.]  A  gum 
resin  which  exudes  from  the  roots  of  the  Pasti- 
naca  opopanax,  when  wounded.  Its  odor  is 
strong  and  peculiar  ;  taste,  bitter  and  acrid.  It 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine,  but  is  now  sel- 
dom employed.  Dunglison. 

O-PO' RI-CE,  n.  [L.,  from  Or.  oiriipn,  autumnal 
fruits.]  {Med.)  A  medicine,  composed  of  sev- 
eral autumnal  fruits,  particularly  of  quinces, 
pomegranates,  &c.,  and  wine.  Dunglison. 

Q-P6s'syM,  n. ;  pi. 
OPOSSUMS.  (Zo"/.) 
An  American 
marsupial,  car- 
nivorotis  quadru- 
ped, of  the  genus 
Didelphis,  char- 
acterized by  its 
prehensile  tail  and  the  abdominal  pouch  of  the 
female.  Waterhouse. 

t(3-  "  In  some  of  the  smaller  opoitsumn  the  sub-ab- 
dominal tegumentary  folds  are  nidimental,  or  merely 
serve  to  conceal  the  nipples,  and  are  not  developed 
into  a  pouch  ;  and  in  these,  the  youne  adhere  to  the 
mother  by  entwining  their  little  prehensile  tails 
around  hers,  and  clinging  to  tlie  fur  of  her  back." 
Enff.  Cyc. 

6p'PI-I)An,  n.    [Jj.  oppidanus ;  oppidum,  a  town.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  town.  A.  Wood. 

2,  At  Eton,  F.nglniid,  a  student  not  on  the 
foundation,  and  who  boards  in  the  town,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  king's  scholar.  Smart. 

6p'P|-dAN,  a.    Relating  to  a  town.  Howell. 

t OP-pTo'NPR-Ate,  v.  a.  [L,  oppignero,  oppigne- 
ratus.]     "To  pledge  ;  to  pawn.  Bacon. 

tfiP'Pl-LATE,  r.  a.  [L.  oppilo,  oppilattu.]  To 
heap  up  obstruction.  Cockeram. 


Opossum  (Didtljihis  azaru). 


OPPOSE 

1 6r^-P|-LA'TIQN.  n.  [L.  oppiUUio.^  Obstruo- 
tion ;  matter  heaped  up.  Burton. 

toP'P|-L.A-TlVE,  a.  [Fr.  oppilati/.]  Ob«tnic- 
tivc.  Shtneood. 

tpP-PLETE'.     )a.    [L.  oppletu*.]     Full;  filled; 
t  QP-PLE  r'eu,  J  crowded.  Bailey. 

t  9P-PLE'TIQN,  n.  Act  of  filling  up ;  fulneu.  Ash. 
t  OP- PONE',  F.  a.    To  oppose.  B.  Jotuon. 

OP-Po'Ne.V-CY,  n.  The  act  of  opposing;  the 
opening  of  an  academical  disputation:  —  an  ex- 
ercise for  a  degree.  Todd. 

QP-PO'N^NT,  a.  [L.  <^pono, opponent,  to  oppone; 
ob,  against,  and  pono,  to  place;  It.  opponente.] 

1.  Opposite ;  placed  in  front.  "  iligh  on  the 
opponent  bank.'  Thonutm. 

2.  Opposing ;  rival ;  emulous. 

And  springs  Impetuous  with  opiiomrmi  tpred.  Pope. 

3.  Adverse  ;  repugnant ;  contrary. 

It  was  opjionent  t«>  our  search  ordained. 

That  joy,  still  sought,  should  nerer  be  attoiaed.     Prior. 

QP-P6'N5NT  [op-p6'nfnt,  S.  W.  P.J.  E.  F.  Jo. 
K.  Sm.  Wb. —  Erroneously  8p'pn-n<nt],  n. 

1.  One  who  opposes;  particularly  one  who 
begins  the  controversial  part  of  a  disputation 
by  objecting  to  something  proposed,  in  replying 
to  which  the  proponent  becomes  a  defendant  or 
respondent.  Smart. 

lie  met  with  feeble  opponenU,  and  inch  ••  his  nimbh-  wit 
was  easily  able  to  overturn.  Rp,  ilaU. 

2.  An  antagonist ;  an  adversary ;  an  enemy. 
Syn. —  See  Enemy. 

6P-PQR-TI;NE',  a.  [L.  opportunm ;  6b,  at  or  be- 
fore, and  portus,  the  harbor  ;  It.  opportuno ;  8p. 
oportuno  ;  Fr.  opporttm.]  Seasonable;  con- 
venient ;  fit ;  well-timed  ;  timely. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  added  to  this  great  king's  friieity, 
being  at  the  top  of  all  worldly  bliss,  and  the  p«-r|ietual  eon- 
stancv  of  his  pnis|ierous  successe*,  but  an  op/torttute  death  to 
withdraw  him  from  any  ftiture  blow  of  fortune.  Bacom. 

1 6P-PQR-TUNE',  r.  o.    To  suit.  Dr.  Clarke. 

OP-POR-TONE'LY,  ad.  Seasonably;  at  the  right 
time  ;  conveniently  ;  properly.  Bacon. 

OP-POR-TUNE'NfSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  op- 
portune. A*h. 

OP-POR-TO'NI-TY,  «.  [J..  o/)portunila»  ;  U.  op- 
portuniti)  ;  Sp.  oportunidud  ;  Fr.  opi>ortunite.] 
Fit  time  or  place  ;  a  particular  occasion  ;  suita- 
bleness of  circumstances. 

And  ftx)m  that  time  he  sought  oftporttmilif  to  hetrav  him. 

J/atl.  xxvi.  IS. 

Syn.  — See  Occasion,  Time. 
QP-Po§'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  opposed  or  coun- 
teracted. P.  Cyc. 

tQP-P6§'AL,  n.     Opposition.         Sir  T.  Herbert. 

QP-POSfE'  (op-p67.'),  r.  a.  [L.  oppono,  opposittu; 
It.  opporre  ;  Sp.  oponer ;  Fr.  opposer.\     [«.  OP- 

POSKI)  ;  pp.  OPPOSINO,  OPP(»SKl>.] 

1.  To  set  or  place  in  front  or  over  against ;  to 
put  in  opposition. 

The  emphatic  speaker  dearly  loves  to  oppote. 

In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  t4)  ntwie.  0>ir7irr. 

Aristotle  has  said  that  one  thing  may  ho  oiiptfrrt  to  another 

in  four  woys  — hv  n'lation.  by  mnlrariety,  or  as  privation  is 

to  po«seit«ion,  afSnnatiou  to  negation.  PIrmimg. 

2.  To  act  or  speak  against ;  to  resist ;  to 
withstand  ;  to  hinder;  to  contravene ;  to  thwart ; 
to  gainsay  ;  to  contradict ;  to  oppugn  ;  to  com- 
bat. 

Night  and  Chaos  wiM, 
That,  jealous  of  their  secrets,  flrrcely  oitpomi 
iiy  journey  strange.  JlHton. 

To  take  up  anns  against  a  sea  of  trouble*. 
And,  by  ofiitwiim,  end  them.  Skat. 

To  be  opposed  to,  to  oppose  ;  to  be  hostile  to.  Qa.  Aer. 

^^  Dr.  Franklin,  in  1789,  censured  this  use  of  to 
he  opposed;  but  it  hrnt  lone  been  in  good  use.  "To 
which  Mr.  O.  u  as  muck  opposed  sk  he  \»  liiinsrif." 
Ck.  Ob.  "  He  «■«,«  opposed  to  it."  S«r  Robert  Inght. 
"  A  principle  to  which  I  aai  totaUif  opposed.^'  Or.  T. 
Jtrncld. 

Syn.  —  One  may  oppose  by  argument,  by  wonis,  or 
by  mrce.  Persons  and  thingM  arc  opposed  to  each 
other.  Oppose  a  bad  meaiiurc.  or  an  oflemiive  prnwin  : 
resist  an  eiieinv  ;  rilMstamd  teinplalion  ;  Ikie^rt  an  ill 
design. —  See  Denv,  Hinder. 

QP-P69E',  r.  n.  1.  To  act  adversely ;  to  be 
opposed  ;^  with  agaifut. 

Rage  prom|>te<l  them  at  length,  and  found  them  arms 
Against  such  hellish  mischief  tit  to  oppot,  Miltom. 

2.  To  object  in  disputation.  Johnson. 
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pP-P6§ED'  (op-pozd'),i'.  a.  Being  in  opposition  ; 
opposite  ;  adverse.  Johnson. 

t  QP-P6§E'L5SS,  a.    Irresistible;  not  to  be  op- 
posed. Shak. 
OP-PO§'5R.,  n.    One  who  opposes  ;  an  antagonist. 
OP-PO§'lNG,  p.  a.     Acting  against;  conflicting. 
0P-P6§'1NG,  n.    Act  of  one  who  opposes.  South. 

6P'P0-§ITE  (Sp'po-zit),  a.  [L.  oppositus;  It.  op- 
posto  ;  Sp.  opuesto ;  Fr.  opposite.'] 

1.  Placed  in  front ;  facing ;  on  the  other  side. 

As  1  bent  down  to  look,  juat  opposite 

A  shape  within  the  watery  glcain  appeared, 

Bending  to  look  on  me.  iliHon. 

2.  Adverse  ;  opposed  ;  repugnant ;  hostile. 

But  say,  wert  thou  possessed  of  David's  throne, 

By  free  consent  of  all,  none  opposite, 

Samaritan  or  Jew  ?  iltllon. 

3.  Contrary  ;  different  in  nature  and  quality  ; 
unlike.     "  Opposite  terms."  Tillotson. 

Particles  of  speech  have  divers,  and  sometimes  almost  o/i- 
posite,  significations.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  There  is  an  essential  difference  between 
opposite  and  contrary.  Opposite  powers  are  of  tlie 
same  kind,  as  positive  and  negative  electricity  are 
oppoxites.  Sweet  and  sour  are  opposites ;  sweet  and 
bitter,  contraries.  Tlie  feminine  character  is  opposed 
to  the  masculine  ;  but  the  effeminate  is  its  contrary. 
We  say  the  opposite,  not  the  contrary,  sides  of  the 
street See  Adverse. 

"  How  often  opposite  and  contrary  are  used  as  if 
there  was  no  difference  between  them,  and  yet  there 
is  a  most  essential  one,  —  one  which  we  may  perhaps 
best  express  by  saying  that  opposites  complete,  while 
contraries  exclude,  one  another.  Thus  the  m  st  op- 
posite moral  and  mental  characteristics  may  meet  in 
one  and  the  same  person,  while  to  say  the  nw3t  con- 
trary did  so,  would  be  manifestly  absurd  ;  —  for  ex- 
ample, a  man  may  be  at  once  prudent  and  bold,  for 
these  are  opposites ;  he  could  not  be  at  once  prudent 
and  rash,  for  these  are  contraries.  Sweet  and  sour  are 
opposites  ;  sweet  and  bitter  are  contraries."  Trench. — 
See  Adverse. 

OP'PO-^ITE,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  is  ad- 
verse ;  an  opponent.  Dryden. 

6P'P0-§TtE-LV,  ad.  In  an  opposite  manner ; 
on  the  other  side  ;  adversely.  Grew. 

("iP'PO-^ITE-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  opposite. 

QP-PO§'I-T|-FO'LI-OUS,  a.  [opposite  and  fo- 
lious.]  (Bot.)  Noting  a  peduncle  placed  oppo- 
site to  the  leaf.  Smart. 

OP-PO-§I"TION  (op-po-zish'un),  n.  [L.  oppositio ; 
It-  opposizione  ;  Sp.  oposicion  ;  Fr.  opposition.] 

1.  The  act  of  opposing. 

I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your  person  in  trial.  Shak. 

2.  Position  so  as  to  front  something  else  ;  the 
state  of  being  opposite. 

Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 

Grim  Death,  my  son  and  foe,  who  sets  them  on.      Milton. 

3.  State  of  being  opposed ;  state  of  one 
thing  as  corrtpared  or  contrasted  with  another. 

There  is  the  opposition  of  relation  between  the  double  and 
the  halfi  of  contrariety  between  good  and  evil;  blindness  and 
seeing  are  opposed  in  the  way  of  privation  and  possession; 
the  propositions,  lie  sits,  and  Ue  does  not  sit,  in  the  way  of 
negation  and  affirmation.  Fleming. 

4.  Hostile  resistance  ;  counteraction ;  hos- 
tility. "  The  opposition  of  his  enemies." Dryden. 

Virtue,  which  breaks  through  all  opposition.         Milton. 

5.  {Politics.)  In  England,  the  collective  body 
of  members  from  both  nouses  of  Parliament  who 
oppose  the  ministry,  or  the  measures  of  gov- 
ernment, and  who  usually  succeed  to  power  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  existing  ministry  ;  —  in 
the  United  States,  the  party  that  opposes  the  ad- 
ministration or  the  party  in  power.  "A  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition."  Burke. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  would  be  at  the  head  of 
the  most  violent  and  clamorous  o/iposition  that  the  country 
ever  witnessed.  Sheridan. 

6.  {Astron.)  The  situation  of  a  heavenly  body 
with  respect  to  the  sun,  when  its  longitude  dif- 
fers 180°,  or  half  the  circumference.  Hind. 

Thus  the  moon  or  a  planet  is  said  to  be  in  opposition  with 
the  sun  when  it  passes  the  meridian  at  midnignt.       Brande. 

OP-PO-§T"TION-IST  (op-po-zish'un-isf),  n.  One 
of  the  opposition,  or  one  of  the  party  that  is 
opposed  to  the  existing  ministry,  administra- 
tion, or  party  in  power.  Byron. 

OP-PO§'l-TIVE,  a.  That  may  be  put  in  opposi- 
tion. Hall. 

PP-PRESS',   V.  a.      [L.   opprimo,  oppressiis ;  ob. 


against,  and  premo,  to  press  ;   It.  oppressare  ; 
Sp.  oprimir ;  Fr.  oppressor.]     [i.  oppressed  ; 

pp.  OPPRESSING,  OPPRESSED.] 

1.  To  crush  by  a  heavy  burden,  hardship,  or 
severity ;  to  bear  down  ;  to  overwhelm. 

This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream; 

BeUef  of  it  oppreiisea  me  already.  Shak. 

2.  To  overpower  ;  to  subdue. 

In  blazing  height  of  noon. 
The  sun,  oppressed,  is  plunged  in  thickest  gloom.  Tliomson. 

OP-PRES'SION  (9p-presh'un),  n.  [L.  oppressio; 
It.  oppressione ;  S\>.  opresion;   Fr.  oppression.] 

1.  The  act  of  oppressing ;  cruelty  ;  severity  ; 
a  ruthless  domination  ;  tyranny. 

Opfiri'ssion  mokes  wise  men  mad ;  but  the  distemper  is  still 
the  madness  of  the  wise,  which  is  better  than  the  sobriety  of 
fools.  Burke. 

2.  The  state  of  being  oppressed ;  misery ; 
hardship;  calamity. 

C£Esar  himself  has  work;  and  our  oppression 
Exceeds  what  we  expected.  Shak. 

3.  {Med.)  A  state  in  which  the  patient  expe- 
riences a  sensation  of  weight  in  the  part  aifect- 
ed;  —  used  abstractedly  for  oppression  of  the 
chest :  —  that  condition,  at  the  commencement 
of  fevers,  &c.,  in  which  the  system  is  oppressed 
rather  than  debilitated.  Dunglison. 

Syn.  —  See  Tyranny. 

OP-PRES'S|VE,  a.  [It.  oppressivo  ;  Sp.  opresivo  ; 
Fr.  oppressif.] 

1.  Causing  or  inflicting  oppression;  cruel; 
inhuman;  imjustly  severe;  hard;  rigorous; 
tyrannical.     "  Oppressive  taxation."      Eustace. 

2.  Heavy  ;  overwhelming ;  overpowering. 

To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight. 

This  quits  an  empire,  that  embroils  a  state.  I'ope. 

Syn. —  See  flARD. 

OP-PRES'SIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  oppressive  or  severe 
manner.  Burke. 

OP-PRES'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
oppressive.  Richardson. 

OP-PRESS 'OR,  n.     One  who  oppresses  ;  a  tyrant. 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely.     Shak. 

t  OP-PRES'SURE,  n.     Oppression.         B.  Jonson. 

OP-PRO'BR{-OfJS,  a.  [L.  opprobriosus  ;  opprobri- 
um, opprobrium ;  It.  obbrobrio  ;  Sp.  oprobio  ; 
Fr.  opprobre.] 

1.  Reproachful ;  disgraceful ;  causing  infamy  ; 
scurrilous  ;  abusive  ;  insolent ;  oft'ensive. 

They  see  themselves  unjustly  aspersed,  and  vindicate 
themselves  in  terms  no  less  opprobrious  than  those  by  which 
they  are  attacked.  Addison. 

2.  Blasted  with  infamy ;  infamous.  "  His 
opprobrious  name."  Daniel. 

Solomon  he  [Moloch]  led  by  fraud  to  build 
His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  God, 
On  the  opprobrious  hill.  Milton. 

OP-PRO'BRI-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  opprobrious 
manner  ;  reproachfully  ;  scurrilously.        Shak. 

OP-PRO'BRI-OUS-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  op- 
probrious ;  reproachfulness  ;  scurrility. 

OP-PRO'BRI-UM,  n.  [L.  opprobrium  ;  ob,  against, 
axiA probrum,  virtue.]  Reproach  with  disdain; 
obloquy  ;  contumely  ;  disgrace  ;  infamy. 

All  the  reproach  and  opprobrium  that  the  most  inveterate 
rancor  can  invent.  Scott. 

Syn.  —  See  Reproach. 

OP-PRO'BRY,  or  OP'PRO-BRY,M.     Reproach  ;  op- 
probrium,   [r.]  Sherwood. 
Doomed  to  be  the  scene  of  black  guilt, 
Opprobry  more  enduring.  Sotithey. 

OP-PUGN'  (pp-pun'),  V.  a.  [Ij.  oppugno ;  ob, 
against,  and  pugno,  to  fight ;  It.  oppugnare ;  Sp. 
opugnar.]  \t.  opptoxED  ;  pp.  oppioning,  op- 
pugned.] To  oppose  ;  to  attack  ;  to  assail ;  to 
resist ;  to  combat.  "  The  open  malice  of  those 
that  furioiisly  oypugn  their  welfare."  Barroto. 
Syn.  —  See  Confute. 

OP-PUG'NAN-CY,  w.  Opposition.    Shak.  Qu.Rev. 

OP-Pl/G'NANT,  a.     Opposing  ;  assailing ;  contra- 
ry ;  repugnant,     [r.]  IVarburion. 
OP-PUG'NANT,  n.    An  opponent,  [r.]   Coleridge. 

6P-PyG-NA'TION,w.  [L.  opptignatio,  an  assault.] 
Opposition ;  resistance,     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

OP-PUGN'5R  (op-pun'er)  [op-pun'er.  W.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  Wr.  ]Vb. ;  op-piig'ner,  8.  ;  op-piin'er.  P.],  n. 
One  who  oppugns  or  opposes.  Milton. 

OP-SlM'A-THY,  n.     [Gr.  6<],ip&dcia  ;  d^^i,  late,  and 


pavBavia,  to  learn.]     Education  begun  late  in 
life  ;  late  erudition,     [r,]  Hales. 

OP-Sl-OM'e-TgR,  n.  [Gr.  &^h,  3ight,  and  pirpo,, 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measurin»  the 
extent  of  the  limits  of  distinct  vision  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  and  for  determining  the  focal 
lengths  of  lenses  necessary  to  correct  imperfec- 
tions of  the  eye  ;  an  optometer.  Brande. 

t  OP-SO-JVA'TION,  n.-  [L.  obsonatio.]  The  act 
of  catering ;  a  buying  of  provisions.        Bailey. 

t  OP'TA-BLE,  a.    Desirable.  Cockeram. 

t  OP'TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  opto,  optatus.]  To  choose  ; 
to  wish  for  ;  to  desire.  Cotgrave. 

t  OP-TA'TION,  n.    Act  of  wishing.        Peacham. 

OP'TA-TIVE  [6p't?-tiv,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wr. ;  op't?-tiv  or  op-ta'tjv,  IV. ;  op-ia'tjv,  KenricA^, 
a.  [L.  optativiis ;  opto,  to  wisli ;  It.  ottativo ;  Sp. 
optativo ;  Fr.  optatif.] 

1.  Expressive  of  desire. 

Nothing  reacheth  nearer  God's  actual  infinity  than  this  (as 
I  may  say)  optative  infinity  in  the  soul  of  man.      Momilayu. 

2.  {Gram.)  Applied  to  a  mood  of  the  verb  in 
Greek,  which  serves  to  express  desire  or  wish 
for  something. 

JStg'  "  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.Ash,  Mr.  Scott, 
Entick,  Barclay,  and  Buchanan  accent  this  word  on 
the  first  syllable  ;  and  Dr.  Kennck,  Bailey,  W.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Perry,  on  the  second.  That  the  last  is 
more  general,  particularly  in  grammar  schools,  will 
be  readily  acknowledged  ;  but  that  the  first  is  more 
correct  and  agreeable  to  analogy,  cannot  be  denied  ; 
for  this  word  is  not  so  naturally  derived  from  the 
classical  optatus  as  the  lower  Latin  optativus."  Walker. 

OP'TA-TIVE,  n.     A  mood  of  the  Greek  verb,  ex- 

pressing  desire.  Harris. 

SES"  "  In  most  languages,  except  the  Greek,  the  op- 

tatiee  is  only  expressed  by  prefixing  to  the  subjunctive 

an  adverb  of  wishing."    London  Ency. 

6p'TA-TIVE-LY,  ad.     In  an  optative  manner. 
OP'TIC,  n.    An  instrument  or  organ  of  sight. 

Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye? 

For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly. 

Say  what  tlie  use,  were  finer  optics  given. 

To  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven?     Poj,e. 

OP  TJC,  f  (j_    |-Qy_  diTTiK'is;  Si^opai,  to  see  ;  uii^, 

OP'TI-CAL,  )  the  eye;  It.  ottico;  Sp.  optica,  Fr. 
opiiqtie.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  vision  or  sight ;  as,  "  The 
optic  nerve." 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  science  of  optics.  "  Op- 
tical writers."  Steicart. 

Optic  angle,  the  v\8hr\  angle.  See  Angle. —  Op 
tic  or  optical  axis,  the  axis  of  the  eye.     See  Axis. 

OP'Tj-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  an  optical  manner. 

6P'T|-C.\I^-SauARE,  n.  An  instrument  used 
by  surveyors  for  laying  out  perpendicular 
lines.  Simmonds. 

OP-TI"CIAN  (op-tish'9n,  66),  n.    1.  One  skilled  in 

optics.  A.  Smith. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  sells  optic  glasses  or 

spectacles.  Adams. 

OP'TjCS,  n.  pi.  That  branch  of  physical  science 
which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
vision ;  the  science  which  investigates  the 
causes  of  light,  and  the  changes  which  it  under- 
goes in  given  circumstances.  Newton. 

OP'TI-GRAPH,  n.  [Gr.  Sirropai,  to  see,  and  ypaijio), 
to  write.]  A  telescope  used  for  copying  land- 
scapes. Clarke. 

0P'T!-M.\-CY,  n.  [L.  optimates,  the  aristocrats; 
optimus,  the  best.]  Nobility ;  the  body  of  no- 
bles ;  men  of  the  highest  rank.  Raleigh, 

OP'TI-MATE,  a.  Noble  ;  belonging  to  the  nobil- 
ity. •  Ec.  Reo. 

OP-  TI-MA '  TE.^,  n.  pi.  [L.  optimas,  optimatis,  an 
aristocrat.] 

1.  The  aristocratic  party  in  ancient  Rome ; 
aristocrats  ;  —  opposed  to  popula7-es,  or  the  peo- 
ple's party.  Andreu-s. 

2.  The  best  or  chief  men  in  a  state.      Crabb. 

OP '  TI-ME,  n.  [L.]  A  term  applied  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  England,  to  those  who 
hold,  next  after  the  wranglers,  the  highest  rank 
as  mathematical  scholars.  —  There  are  two 
classes,  senior  optimes  and  Junior  optimes.  Lee. 

6p'T|-MI§M,  n.     [L.  optimus,  the  best;  It.  otti' 
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tniamo;  Sp.ojftimismoA  The  doctrine  that  the 
uni\-erHe,  being  the  work  of  an  infinitely  perfect 
being,  in  the  best  that  could  be  created  :  —  the 
doctrine  that  every  thing  is  ordered  eventually 
for  the  best,  or  the  system  which  regards  phys- 
ical and  moral  evil  as  elements  in  the  universal 
order  of  things  ;  so  that  every  thing  is  good  in 
relation  to  the  whole, — all  being  made  to  pro- 
mote the  general  good.  . 

ftg-  This  doctrine,  under  various  forms,  was  advo- 
cated in  anli(|uity  and  during  the  luiddlo  Kge»,  but 
has  lieen  developed,  in  modern  times,  in  its  higliest 
form  by  Leibnitz,     Fleming. 

OP'TJ-MIst,  n.  A  believer  in  optimism;  one 
who  considers  that  every  thing  is  for  the  best. 

JJ.  Stewart. 

43*  "  Accordini;  to  Mr.  Stewart,  under  tlio  title  of 

optimiuLs   are   comprehended    those   who  admit,  and 

tliose  who  deny,  the  I'roeduni  of  human  actions  and 

the  accuuntableness  of  uiaa  aa  a  moral  agent." Fleming. 

OP-TlM'l-TV,  n.  [L.  optiinitas.]  The  state  of 
being  best ;  excellence,     [h.]  Bailey. 

6P'T1QN  (Sp'slnin),  n.  [L.  optio;  opto,  optatus, 
to  wish  ;  Sp.  opcion ;  Fr.  option.] 

1.  t  A  wish.  "  I  shall  conclude  this  epistle 
with  a  pathetic  option."  Def.  Christianity,  1730. 

2.  Power  or  right  of  election  or  choice ;  choice ; 
election ;  preference. 

MiKitt  I  have  my  option,  O  God,  give  me  rather  a  little, 
with  pt-ace  and  love.  Bji.  J/atl. 

3.  A  stock-exchange  term  for  the  liberty  to 
sell  or  buy  stock  in  a  time-bargain,  at  an  agreed 
price.  Simtnonds. 

4.  (Eccl.  Late.)  The  privilege  possessed  by 
an  English  archbishop,  when  he  consecrates  or 
confirujs  a  bishop,  of  making  choice  of  any 
living  in  the  patronage  of  the  said  bishop,  and 
of  presenting  thereto  his  own  chaplain,  or  any 
other  clergyman,  when  it  shall  next  become 
vacant.  Eden.    Hook, 

Syn. — Option  is  spoken  of  only  as  it  regards  one's 
freedom  from  external  restraint  in  the  act  ol  choosing. 
It  is  left  to  a  person's  option ;  and  he  may  make  his 
choice. 

OP'TIQ.V-AL,  a.  Depending  on  choice ;  leaving 
something   to  choice ;  discretional ;  elective. 

Original  writs  are  either  optional  or  peremptory.    Blackttone. 

6p'TIQN-AL-LY,  ad.   By  way  of  choice.    DiiyigM. 

QP-TOM'P-TpK,  n.  [Gr.  6oqw,  S^ofiai,  to  see,  and 
/</rooi',  measure.]  (Optics.)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  limits  of  distinct  vision  ;  an  opsi- 
ometer.  Hamilton. 

OP'I'-LftNCK,  n.  \\j.  opiilcntia ;  ops,  opis,  prop- 
erty ;  It.  opttknza  ;  Sp.  opvlcncia  ;  Fr.  opulence.l 
Wealth;  alHuence;  riches;  fortune. 

Ther<',  in  full  opulence,  a  banker  dwelt. 

Who  all  the  joys  and  pangs  of  riches  felt.  Swi/'t. 

Syn.  —  t?ee  Riches. 

6P'y-Ll:N-CY,  n.  Same  as  Opulknce.  [r.]  Shak. 

OP'U-LfcNT,  a.  [L.  opriUmtus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  opulen- 
to  ;  Fr.  opulent.]  llich  ;  wealthy  ;  affluent. 
"That  opulent  republic  [Florence].  Hume. 

0p'V-l6nT-LY,  ad.     Richly  ;  with  affluence. 

0-PCrJV'TI-.^  (o-pJin'she-?),  n.  [Opus  (OiroBf),  a 
town  in  Locris.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  cactaceous 
plants,  the  species  of  which  are  by  gardeners 
called  Indian  Jiys.  Eny.  Cyc. 

Q-pCs'CLE  (o-pas'sl),  n.  A  little  work ;  an  opus- 
cule or  opusculum.     [r.]  Scott. 

Q-pOs'cOlE,  n.  A  little  work;  an  opuscle ;  an 
opusculum.     [r.]  Blount. 

g-PCrs'CU-L&M,  n.;  pi.  Q.res'cir-LA.    [L.  dim. 
of  opus,  work.]  A  little  work  ;  opuscle.  Qu.  Rev. 
jKS"  "  A  Latin  word  lately  much  in  use."    Smart. 

O'PUS  6p-K-rA'TUM.  [L.,  the  thing  dotie.] 
(Thcol.)  A  phrase  applied  to  the  adniinistra- 
tion  of  a  religiotis  rite  or  sacrament,  which 
some  suppose  to  be  always  attended  with  spirit- 
ual effect,  irrespective  of  the  character  of  the 
recipient.  Hook. 

6R.  a  termination  of  many  English  words,  ex- 
pressing an  active  signification,  and  usually  de- 
noting the  doer  of  any  act ;  as,  aggressor,  one 
who  commits  an  aggression;  translator,  one 
who  traUvslates.  —  See  Er. 
49~  "  In  many  instances,  and  often  without  much 
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or  any  reaaon  for  the  diffHrence,  the  termination  or  is 
preferred  to  the  common  EngliHli  termination  in  rr; 
aH,  inatructor,  collector;  which  ih  an  imitation  of  the 
Latin  idiom,  and  indisiwnHabie  in  tlio  adoption  of  an 
exprexM  Latin  word  ;  tM,  projeimor,  opprrgnor.  Hence 
the  Latin  model  ix  often  preferred  to  indicate  a  s|iccillc 
application  of  the  general  term  ;  e.  g.  ti  nailer  in  lie 
or  that  which  saiN,  but  a  aailor  is  a  Hcaman  ;  a  </i- 
rrc  er  in  one  who  directs  pcnernlly,  hut  a  director  is 
the  manager  of  a  trading  company."    Umart. 

OR,  conj.  [Goth,  aiththau  ;  A.  S.  otlUhe;  I)ut. 
of;  Ger.  otler ;  Dan.  eller ;  Icel.  eda  ;  Sw.  eller.  — 
A  contraction  of  the  A.  S.  and  Old  Eng.  other. 
Barclay.]  A  disjunctive  particle  that  marks  an 
alternative,  generally  corresponding  to  either; 
as,  "  Either  this  or  that." 

jK#'  In  poetry  it  is  of  en  used  for  either. 
Urave  though  we  full,  and  honored  if  we  live, 
Or  let  ua  glory  gain  «/•  glory  give.  Pope. 

$^f  '■^Or,  in  written  instruments,  is  frer|uently  con- 
strued to  moan  and.  wliere  such  construction  is  iieces- 
.  sary  to  efTectiiale  the  intention  of  the  parties.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  is  perhaps  no  word  in  the  lan- 
guage of  more  equivocal  clfect  than  or.  Hence  in 
England  it  lias  been  excluded  from  indictments, 
tliougli  it  has  been  admitted  in  American  i)ractice." 
Burrdl. 

t  OR,  ad.     [A.  S.  ffr,  ere,  before.]    Before. 

Some  speak  or  they  weigh,  and  attempt  or  they  consider. 
_  ,    ,  Letter  of  Queen  Klizaheth. 

Or  ever,  before  ever. 

Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed.  Eccl.  xli.  6. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 
Or  e'er  the  |M)int  of  dawn. 
Sot  simply  cliatting  in  a  rustic  row.  Hilton. 

OR,  n.  [Fr.,  gold,  from  L.  aurum.]  (Ilcr.)  One 
of  the  metals  employed  in  blazonry,  equivalent 
to  topaz  among  precious  stones,  and  to  Sol 
among  planets  ;  —  represented  in  engraving  by  a 
surface  sprinkled  with  equidistant  dots.  Brande. 

6'RA,  «.  A  money  of  accotmt  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  in  Domesday  Book,  valued  at  sixteen 
and  sometimes  twenty  pence.  Brande. 

OR'ACH,  n.  {Bot.)  The  popular  name  of  several 
plants  of  the  genus  Atripiex.  Loudon. 

OR'A-CLE  (5r'?i-kl),  n.  [L.  oraculum,  or  oraclum ; 
oro,  to  speak  ;  os,  oris,  the  mouth ;  It.  oracolo ; 
Sp.  oraculc  ;  Fr.  oracle.] 

1.  A  response  or  revelation  delivered  by  a 
heathen  divinity,  or  by  supernatural  wisdom. 

Henceforth  oracle*  are  ceased.  Milton. 

The  Scriptures  are  the  oraclci  of  God  himself.        Hooker. 

2.  The  deity  or  god  from  whom  a  response 
proceeded,  or  was  imagined  to  proceed.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  The  place  where  the  responses  were  given. 

The  most  ancient  oracle  is  .  .  .  that  of  MeroC.         tSrande. 

4.  {Jewish  Ant.)  The  holy  of  holies,  which 
contained  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  "The  ora- 
cle, even  . . .  the  most  holy  place."  1  Kings  vi.  16. 

5.  Any  place  where,  or  any  person  by  whom, 
certain  decisions  are  obtained. 

There  mighty  nations  shall  inquire  their  doom, 

The  world's  great  oracle  in  times  to  come.  Pojie. 

6.  One  famed  for  wisdom,  or  whose  determi- 
nations are  not  to  be  disputed. 

I  am  Sir  Oracle; 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark.  Shot. 

tOR'A-CLE  (8r'9-kl),  v.  n.  To  utter  oracles.  Milton. 

Q-rAc'V-LAR,  a.  [L.  oroTM/rtrifM.]  Pertaining 
to,  uttering,  or  resembling,  an  oracle ;  having 
the  authority  of  an  oracle  ;  wise  ;  sagacious  ; 
prophetic  ;  dogmatical :  — ambiguous  or  author- 
itative ;  obscure  or  positive. 

FaMfs  false  as  hell, 
Yet  deemed  oracular.  Oiirper. 

They  have  something  venernble  and  omrular  in  that  una- 
dorneif  gravity  and  shortness  in  the  expression.  l'o)ie. 

Q-RAC'r-LAR-LY,  ad.     In  an  oracular  manner. 

Q-RAc'r-LAR-Nf:SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
oracular.  Scott. 

Q-rAc'I'-LoDs,  a.  1.  Uttering  oracles ;  oracu- 
lar,  "  Oraculous  seer."    [r.]  Pope. 

Those  oranilmif  gemi 
On  Aaron's  bn?ast.  ilillon. 

2.  Ambiguotis;  like  the  ancient  oracles,  [r,] 

As  for  equivocations,  or  oraculota  speeches,  they  cannot 
hold  out  long.  Jineon. 

Q-RAc'V-LoCs-LY,  ad.  Oracularly,  [r,]  Dryden. 


0R'A|-9QN    (8r'?-ron),   n. 
prayer.  —  See  Oiiiiiu.v. 
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not  written  ;  verbal ;  vocal ;  paroL 
dition."    TiUotsoH.     "  Ural  dikcoui 


Q-RAc'l,T-LOn8-Ne88,  n. 
oracular;  oracularness. 


The  quality  of  being 
[r.]  Johnson. 


[Fr  ]    An  orison  or 
Temple. 

O'RAL,  a.  [L.  OS,  orit,  the  mouth ;  It.  oralc ;  Sp. 
*  Fr.  oral]     Uttered  by  the  mouth  ;  spoken, 

'Oraltn- 
"    Locke. 
Syn,— See  Verbal. 

O'RAL-LY,  ad.  1.  By  mouth;  without  writing, 
"  Delivered  orally."  ■  TiUotton. 

2.  t  In  the  mouth. 

Tliat  wljich  I.  exlrmolly  delivered  in  the  Mcnmenl,  and 
orally  received  by  the  communicant.  Atg,.  UiMt. 

OR'A.N^E,  n.  [Mod.  L.attrautia;  Ix)w  h.  ama- 
ta,  aurea,  golden  ;  L.  aurum  (Gr.  «£<»,  to  burn), 
gold, -^  on  account  of  the  color  of  the  fruii ;  It, 
arancio  ;  Sp.  naranjo  ;  Fr.  orange.  —  Dut, 
oranje;  Ger.  4r  Dan.  orange.  —  Ara'b.  nariing. 
—  Sansc.  nagmngan  {usK,  to  burn);  Hind. 
narungee.] 

1.  A  tree  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Citnu. 

JtS"  The  common  orange  is  a  middle-sized  ever- 
green tree,  with  a  greenish -brown  bark.  Tlie  two 
principal  varieties  arc  the  sweet,  or  China,  omngr, 
and  the  bitter,  or  8  ville.  The  Majlexe  oramxt.  An 
tingiiislied  by  its  red  pulp,  is  also  a  noted  and  much 
esteemed  sort,     [jiudon. 

2.  The  color  of  an  orange  ;  a  secondary  color, 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  primaries  red 
and  yellow.  FairhoU. 

OR'AN^E,   a.     1.   Belonging  to,  or  made  of,  or 
ange. 
2.  Of  the  color  of  orange  ;  reddish  yellow. 

0r-AN<?E-ADE',  n.  A  mixture  of  the  essence  of 
orange-peel  and  lemon  juice  with  water  and 
sugar.  Wright. 

0R.^J^OF^r  (6r>n-/.liiit'),  n.  [Fr.]  1.  Candied 
orange  peel.  Surenns. 

2.  A  sirup  made  of  almonds  and  orange  flow- 
er water  ;  orangeade.  IV.  Ency. 

Or'ANPE-cOl'OREU,  o.  Of  the  color  of  an 
orange;  reddish-yellow.  Smith. 

CR'AN^E^GIRL,  n,     A  girl  that  sells  oranges, 

Or'AN^E-LTst,  n,  A  kind  of  wde  baize.  Booth. 

OR'AN^E-MAN,  n,  {Hist.)  One  of  a  society 
instituted  in  Ireland,  in  1795,  to  uphold  the 
Protestant  religion  and  ascendency,  and  to  op- 
pose the  Catholic  religion  and  influence.  Brana*. 

OR'AN^E— MUSK,  n.  A  species  of  pear.  Johtuon. 

6r'AN«?E-PEEL,  n.     The  peel  of  an  orange, 

6R'AN^E-PlP'r|N,  fi.  A  kind  of  apple.  &'«;«wio;«i». 

6R'AN-C;eR-Y  [Br'»ii-j«r-?.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  IKr. 
H'6.  Bees;  'o-r4wn'zh?r-5,  S.H'.F.;  n-i«n'zb(r-«, 
J.  E.],  H,  [Fr,  orant/erie.]  A  plantation  of 
orange-trees,  or  a  gallery  to  preserve  orange- 
trees  in  the  winter.  Spectator. 

Cr'AN^E-SKIn,  n.  {Med.)  Skin  having  an 
orange  hue,  as  that  sometimes  observed  in 
newly-born  infants.  Jloblyn. 

Cr'AN^E-TAW-NY,  n.  A  color  between  vellow 
and  brown.  bacon. 

OR'AN^E-T.AW-NY,  a.  Partaking  of  yellow  and 
brown  in  color,  "' Orange-iaicny  beard,"    Shak. 

6r'.\N9E— WIFE,  n.  A  woman  who  sells  oranges. 
"  An  orange-wife  and  a  fosset  seller,"       Shak. 

6-RANG'-6U-TANG',  orO'RAXG- 
6u'TANG  [5-ring'6-t9ng',  Sm. 
If'r. ;  »-riln-6  ting,  P. ;  6'r»ng-6'- 
t&ng.  A'.  ;  o-rHng-ii&'titng,  H'b.], 
n.  [Malay,  man  of  the  woods. 
Brande.]  (Zo'l.)  A  (juadruma- 
nous  mammal  inhabiting  Bor- 
neo, Sumatra,  Malacca,  <.tc. ;  a 
species  of  ape  ;  the  .*»i»i»a  saty- 
rut  of  Linnirus,  or  the  Pitheciisi 
satyrus  of  Geoffroy,  It  is  about! 
five  feet  liigh  when  full  (rrown, 
and  its  hair  is  of  a  reddish- 
bro\vn  color.  Brand*. 

49~  In  early  youth  it  is  remarkable  for  iu  ratun- 
dity  of  cranium  and  height  of  forehead  ;  but  tbeiw  out- 
ward marks  of  sUfiorior  mental  power  disappear  as 
the  animal  advances  in  ag»>.  Tliry  have  arms  i«o  long 
that  the  ti|M<  of  tlie  ttngerx  ran  touch  the  gruund  wlien 
they  stand  n|>riglil ;  tlie  bod)  is  covered  with  coanw. 
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reddish  hair,  the  neclc  is  short  and  thicit,  the  voice 
has  a  peculiarly  shrill  and  hollow  tone,  the  lips  are 
thill  and  protuherant,  the  ears  small,  the  nose  par- 
ticularly flat,  and  the  (ace  has  a  bluish  cast.    Maunder. 

O-RANG'-V-TAN',  n.     Orang-outang.        F.  Cyc. 

OR'A-RY,  n.     [L.  orarium.]     A  stole,     [n.] 

Not  in  his  alb,  and  cope,  and  orary 

Came  Urban  now.  bouthey. 

O-RA'TION,  n.    [L.  oratio;  oro,  oratus,  to  speak ; 
*  It.  orazione  ;  Sp.  oracion  ;  Fr.  oration.] 

1.  A  public  speech ;  a  discourse  or  speech 
delivered  in  public  on  some  special  occasion ; 
an  address ;  an  harangue  ;  a  declamation. 

After  the  procession,  the  king  himself  remaining  seated  in 
the  quire,  .  . .  made  a  long  oration.  Bacon. 

2.  A  speech  in  writing  that  has  been  spoken, 
or  is  proposed  to  be  spoken.  Smart. 

Syn.  —  See  Speech. 
tQ-RA'TION,  ».  M.    To  make  a  speech.     Donne. 
OR'A-TOR,  n.     [L.]     1.  A  public  speaker ;  one 
who  makes  an  elaborate  speech  or  harangue ; 
—  particularly  an  eloquent  public  speaker 

jgiy  "  In  ancient  Rome,  the  profession  of  the  ora- 
ti>r,  who,  with  reference  to  his  undertaking  a  client's 
case,  was  also  called  a  patron,  was  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  the  jurisconsult,  and  also  from  that  of  the  ad- 
vocate."    IV.  Smith. 

2.  (^Law.)  A  petitioner ;  one  who  prays  for 
relief;  —  a  term  applied  to  the  plaintiff  or  com- 
plainant in  a  bill  of  chancery.  Burrill. 

Public  orator,  in  the  English  universities,  the  prin- 
cipal, and  in  many  cases  the  only  ostensible,  agent 
for  the  university  in  all  those  matters  or  forms  which 
are  merely  external.  London  Kncy. 

OR-A-TO'Rl-AL,  rt.  Rhetorical ;  oratorical.  "This 
sort  of  oratorial  climax."     [k.]  Blair. 

OR-A-TO'Rl-AL-LY,  arf.  Oratorically.  [r.]  Sioift. 

6R-A-T6r'I-CAL,  a.  Rhetorical ;  pertaining  to, 
or  befitting,  an  orator  ;  eloquent.  "  He  speaks 
in  an  .  .  .  oratorical  way."  Watts. 

6R-A-T0U'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  oratorical  man- 
ner ;  rhetorically. "  Campbell. 

0R-A-T6'RI-6,  n. ;  pi.  6r-a-t6'ri-6?.     [It.] 

i.  {Mus.)  A  sacred  musical  composition,  con- 
sisting of  airs,  recitatives,  duets,  trios,  chorus- 
es, &c.,  the  subject  of  which  is  generally  taken 
from  the  Scriptures. 

*g="  "  The  text  is  generally  a  dramatic  poem,  as 
Handel's  Samson  ;  sometiuies  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
narrative,  as  in  Ilandpl's  Israel  in  Eifypt ;  and  occa- 
sionally it  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  as  Haydn's  Creation." 
P.  Cyc. 
2.  A  place  of  worship  ;  a  chapel.         Wright. 

fOR-A-TO'RI-OUS,  a.  [l,.  oratorim.']  Pertain- 
ing to  an  orator ;  oratorical.  lip.  Taylor. 

t  0R-A-T6'RJ-0US-LY,  ad.  Oratorically.    Taylor. 
The  fathers  ofttimes  speak  oratoriomly.  Sixlman. 

OR'A-TOR-IZE,  V.  n.  To  act  the  orator.   Qu.  Rev. 

'"')R'A-T0-RY,  n.  [L.  oratoria;  orator,  Jiu  ora- 
tor ;  It.  <Si"Sp.  oratoria.'] 

1.  The  art  of  speaking  well  with  the  design 
to  convince  or  persuade ;  rhetoric  ;  elocution  ; 
eloquence ;  rhetorical  expression. 

In  oratory, Wve  greatest  art  is  to  hide  art.  Swift. 

X)®=  "  The  elements  of  oratory  are  usually  compro- 

nended  under  the  four  following  divisions :  invention, 

disposition,  expression  or  language,  and  delivery."    P. 

Cyc. 

2.  A  place  of  religious  worship, — particular- 
ly applied  to  private  chapels  for  the  convenience 
of  private  families. 

Sfg'  "  In  ecclesiiistical  antiquities,  the  term  is  fre- 
quently given  to  churches  in  general."    Book. 

jgey  "  The  name  is  applied  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  a  closet  or  small  apartment,  usually  attached  to 
bed-chambers,  and  intended  for  the  purposes  of  pri- 
vate devotion."   Eden. 

Priests  of  the  Oratory,  (Eccl.- Hist.)  a  congregation 
of  monks  associated  for  the  exercise  of  devotion  com- 
bined with  religious  study.  There  are  two  societies 
called  by  this  name,  —  one  in  Italy,  the  other  in 
France.  Hook.    Kden. 

Syn.  —  See  Eloquence. 

OR'A-TRESS,  >  „      ["L   oratrix.]     A  female  ora- 
6r  'a-  TRIX,   '  tor,  Cockeram.     Warner. 

ORB,  n.     [L.  orhis  ;  It.,  Sp.,  &,  Fr.  orheI\ 

1.  Any  orbicular  or  spherical  body  ;  a  sphere ; 
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a  globe ;  —  sometimes  applied  to  the  eye,  but 
generally  to  the  mass  of  a  planet  or  of  the  sun. 
"This  orh  o'  the  earth."  Shak. 

The  conquerin(r  orb,  with  one  bright  ray,  ,  ^^     .         „    . 

Broke  through  the  gloom,  and  recnthroned  the  day.  Hughes, 
And  her  briglit  eyes  (the  orbs  whieli  beauty  move) 
As  rhuebus  dazzle,  in  his  glorious  race.  Drummontl. 

j^-^^Orb  is  the  old  name  for  the  supposititious 

crystal  spheres  of  the  ancient  astrononiy,  in  which 

the  planets  were  supposed  to  move."    JiTicliol. 

2.  Any  circular  body,  as  a  wheel ;  a  circle. 

The  orbs 
Of  his  fierce  chariot.  Milton. 

The  Trojan  chief,  who  held  at  bay  from  far, 
On  his  Vulcauian  orb  sustained  the  war.  Dryden. 

3.  The  path  described  by  a  heavenly  body ; 
an  orbit.  Dryden. 

4.  Period  ;  revolution  of  time.  Milton. 

5.  {Mil.)  A  circular  body  of  troops.        Burn. 

ORB,  V.  a.    [i.  OHBED  ;  pp.  okbing,  oiibed.] 

1.  To  surround;  to  encircle.  "The  wheels 
were  orbed  with  gold."  Addison, 

2.  To  form  into  a  sphere.  Milton. 
OR'BATE,  a.  [Tj.  orbo,  orbatus,  to  heieaye.l  Child- 
less ;  bereaved ;  destitute,     [ii.]           Maunder. 

tQR-BA'TION,  n.  [L.  orbatio.]  The  state  of 
being  orba'te  ;  privation.  Cockeram. 

ORBED  (br'bed  or  orbd),«.  Surrounded:  — round; 
spherical ;  circular  ;  orbicular. 

Let  each  . . . 
Fit  well  hie  helm,  gripe  ftst  his  orbed  shield.        Milton. 

OR'BjC,         f  a.     [L.  orbicus,]     Circular  ;  spher- 
OR'Bl-CAL,  )  ical ;  orbicular.  Bacon, 

OR'BJ-CLE  (ijr'be-kl),  n.     A  small  sphere,     [ii.] 

Such  watery  orbiclcs  young  boys  do  blow.     G.  Fletcher. 

OR-BIc'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  orbiculans  ;  It.  orbicolare ; 
Sp.  orbicular  ;  Fr.  orbiculaire,]  Shaped  like  an 
orb  ;  spherical ;  circular ;  globular.       Addison. 

OR-BiC'y-LAR-LY,  ad.  Spherically  ;  circularly. 
OR-BIC'V-LAR-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  or- 
'  bicular  or  rounded.  Johnson. 

OR-BIC'U-LATE,  a.  [L.  orbiciilatm.']  (Bot.)  Cir- 
cular in  otitline,  or  nearly  so.  Gray. 

OR-BlC'U-LATE,  n.    A  figure  whose  horizontal 

section  is  circular,  and  vertical  section  oval. 
OR-BIC'y-LAT-5D,  a.     Made  round.  Hill. 

OR-BIC-U-LA'TION,  n.     Orbicularness.        Mo7-e. 

QR-BiC'U-Lds,  n.  (Bot.)  A  thick,  solid  mass 
covering  over  the  ovarium  and  adhering  to  the 
stamens.  Lindley. 

OR'BJT,  n.  [L.  orbita;  orbis,  a  sphere,  or  a  cir- 
cle ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  orbita  ;  Fr.  orbite.] 

1.  (Astron.)  The  imaginary  line  which  any 
celestial  body  describes,  by  its  proper  motion  or 
revolution ;  the  path  in  which  a  planet  travels 
round  the  sun,  or  a  satellite  round  its  primary. 

flfg"  The  circular  path, or  the  elliptic  path,  in  which 
each  planet  would  move  were  it  not  for  the  perturba- 
tions from  other  planets,  is  generally  called  the  orbit. 
The  true  orbit  is  the  curi  iiisly  twisted  spiral  curve 
through  which  the  body  really  passes.    JiTichol. 

2.  A  small  orb.     ["  Not  proper."  Johnson.] 

Or  roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye.  Young. 

3.  {Anat.)  The  cavity  under  the  forehead  in 
which  the  eye  is  fixed.  Dunrjlison. 

4.  (Ornith.)  The  skin,  generally  bare,  which 
surrounds  the  eye  of  a  bird.  Baird. 

OR'BJ-TAL,  a.    Relating  to  an  orbit.        P.  Cyc. 

OR'BJ-TAR,  a.     Orbital.  Dunglison. 

QR-BIT'O-LITE,  n.  [h.  orbis,  an  orb,  and  Gr.  XiOof, 
a  stone.]  (Zool.)  A  species  of  millepore.  P.  Cyc. 

OR-BlT'U-AL,  a.     Orbital,     [r.]  Smart. 

OR'BI-TUDE,  n.  [L,.  orbitvdo.]  Loss  or  want  of 
parents  or  children  ;  privation  ;  orbity.  [r.]  Todd. 

OR'BJ-TY,  n.  [L.  orbitas.]  Orbitude.  [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

ORB'— LIKE,  a.    Resembling  an  orb  ;  orbicular. 

t  OR'BY,  a.     Resembling  an  orb.  Chapman. 

OR'CA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  *pii|,  a  great  fish.] 
(Zoiil.)  Another  name  for  the  grampus ;  Pho- 
caena  orca.  Bell. 

ORG,  n.  [Gr.  Sov^ ;  L.,  It.,  <Sr  Sp.  orca  ;  Fr.  orqw.] 
A  sea-fish  of  the  genus  Orca.  Drayton. 

The  haunt  of  seals,  and  ores,  and  sea-mews'  clang.       Milton. 
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4^  Poets  have  spoken  of  them  [ores]  as  monstera, 
and  forming  the  guard  of  Neptune.  By  Pliny's  de- 
scription of  one  stranded  in  the  Tiber  from  its  bulk,  it 
seems  most  like  the  narwhal,  or  Monodon  monoceros  of 
Linnxus.    J^ares. 

OR-CA'DJ-AN,  a.  {Geoa.)  Relating  to  the  Orkney 
Islands,  anciently  called  Orcades.        Maunder. 

OR'iCHAL,  n.  A  whitish  lichen,  and  a  dye  prepared 
from  it ;  orchil.  McCulloch. 

6R'€HA-NET,  n.   An  herb  ;  alkanet.   Ainsworth. 

OR'CHARD,  n.  [M.  Goth,  aurtigards ;  auHs,  an 
herb,  and  yards  (Gr.  x°9'''°^  >  •f'*  hortus),  yard ; 
A.  S.  ortgeard ;  Dan.  urtegaard ;  Iccl.  ttrta- 
gaardr ;  Sw.  Ortegard.]  An  enclosure  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees. 

;KS"  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  cherries  are  the 
fruits  principally  cultivated  in  orchards.  The  term 
orcluird  is  likewise  used  to  signify  enclosures  in 
which  filberts  or  walnuts  are  grown.     P.  Cyc. 

OR'CHARD-GRAsS,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Dactylis ;  cock's-foot.  Farm.  Ency. 

OR'CHARD-iNG,  n.     The  cultivation  of  orchards. 

Evelyn. 

OR'CHARD-IST,  n.    One  who  cultivates  orchards. 

OR'CHAT,  n.    [Gr.  dp^nros.]  An  orchard.  Philips, 

OR'iCHgL,  w.    A  lichen.  —  See  Orchil.      Crafib. 

OR'jCHP-Q-SELE, n.  See  Orchiosele.  Dunglison. 

OR-€Hp-SOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  o,o;^i;ct,?,  a  dance, 
and  ypaipio,  to  write;  Fr.  orchtsograpfoe.]  A 
treatise  on  dancing.  Dr.  Bkuk. 

OR'jCUfS-TRA,  or  OR-CHES'TRA  [or'kes-tr?,  P. 
K.  C.  CI.  Wr.  Wb.  Ash,  Fees,  Brande ;  or-kes'tra, 
W.  Ja.  Sm.  Na7'es],  n.  [Gr.  dp^'K'^P"  >  <'PX"'"'^P> 
a  dancer ;  6p-)^ioitai,  to  dance ;  L.  (Sf  It.  orches- 
tra ;  Sp.  orquestra  ;  Fr.  orvhestre.] 

1.  (Ant.)  That  part  of  an  ancient  theatre 
between  the  stage  and  the  place  assigned  for 
the  audience,  being  the  place  appropriated  hy 
the  Greeks  to  the  chorus,  its  evolutions,  and 
dancing,  and  by  the  Romans  to  senators  and 
other  distinguished  pel  sons.  _      W.Smith, 

2.  An  enclosed  place  for  musicians  in  a  mod- 
ern theatre,  immediately  in  front  of  the  foot- 
lights of  the  stage  :  —  also  a  balcony  or  gallery 
for  musicians  in  a  ball-room  or  a  concert-rodin. 

Warner.     Sinimonds. 

3.  The  musicians  that  perform  in,  or  that 
occupy,  an  orchestra.  Todd. 

4.  The  collective  mass  of  instruments  em- 
ployed in  an  orchestra.  Warner. 

je®=  "Orchestrc  is  accented  on  the  first  syllalilo  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Nares,  Buchanan,  Entick,  Perry,  and  Barclay  ;  and 
by  Mr.  Bailey  and  W.  Johnston  on  the  second  ;  and 
by  Dr.  Kciirick  on  either.  The  first  mode  has  not  only 
the  majority  of  votes  in  its  favor,  but  is  agreeable  to 
the  general  analogy  of  words  of  three  syllables,  which, 
when  not  of  our  own  formation,  commonly  adopt  llie 
antepenultimate  accent.  'J'he  exception  to  this  rule 
will  be  found  under  the  next  word. 

"Orchestra  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable  by  Dr. 
Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Entick,  and  Barclay  ;  but 
Mr.  Nares  says  it  is  accented  on  the  second,  as  I  have 
given  it.  For,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  against 
me,  the  very  general  rule  is  on  my  side  ;  which  is, 
that,  when  we  adopt  a  word  whole  from  the  Latin  or 
Greek,  it  ought  to  have  the  same  accent  as  in  those 
languages."    Widkcr. 

OR'jCH^;S-TRAL,  «.  Relating  to,  or  befittirig,  an 
orchestra  ;  orchestric.  Smart. 

OR'jCHES-TRE  (br'kes-ter.  —  See  Orchestra), 
n.  [Fr.]  A  place  for  musicians ;  an  orches- 
tra. ^'''""''''• 

OR-jCHES'TRJC,  a.  Relating  to  the  orchestre  or 
to  dancing  ;  orchestral.  Gillies. 

0R'*:H(D,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  order  Orchi' 
dacecB  ;  an  orchidaceous  plant.  Wnght. 

OR-iCHI-DA'CEOUS  (or-ke-da'sliiis,  66),  a.  (Bot.) 
Relating  to  the  Orchidacew,  an  order  of  endoge- 
nous plants,  with  the  stiimen  and  style  consoN 
idated  into  a  central  column,  and  with  an  m- 
ferior  ovary.  Eng.  Cyc. 

OR-)CH!d'P-OUS,  a.  (Bot.)  Relating  to  the  or- 
chis ;  orchidaceous.  Lovdon. 

0R'*:;HIL,  or  OR-t;HlL'LA,  M.  [It.  oricello,  orcel- 
la  ;  Sp.  orrhiHa  ;  Fr.  St  Get.  orseille.]  ( Bot.)  A 
species  of  whitish  lichen  (Lichen  orceUa)  whi(;h 
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yields  a  beautirul  purple  dye;  —  called  also  ar- 
chil, orchal,  ore h ft,  and  orchtUa.       McCuUoch. 

0r'*JH|-9-CEI.K,  n.  [Or.  oa^tt,  the  testicle,  and 
Ki'ihi,  a  tumor.)  lAled.)  A  tumor  of  tlie  testi- 
cle,—  a  teriu  applied  to  several  diseases  of  the 
testicle.  Lhinyliiion. 

(ittXMIIS,  n.  [Or.  ipxn\  L-  orchis.l  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  the  root  of  which  allords  tlje 
preparation  called  salep  ;  foolstones.      Loudoti, 

Ok'C|NE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  crj'stallizable  coloring 
principle  obtained  from  a  kind  of  lichen. Bratide. 

tORf),  rt.  [A.  S.]  An  edge,  or  sharpness.  Gibson, 
t^g-    Ord,    in    old    Eiislish,    sigiiifietl    be/riniiinir ; 
whence  prolialdy  tlie  proverhial    phrase  oddj  [orda] 
and  CHiU,  for  scraps  or  remnants.     Jukiuun. 

QR-DAIN'  (or-dan'),  v.  a.  [L.  ordino ;  ordo,  or- 
der ;  It.  ordinare ;  Sp.  ordenar  ;  Fr.  orduuner.\ 

[t.  OIIDAIXEH;  pp.  ORDAINING,  OUDAINKU.] 

1.  To  appoint ;  to  decree  ;  to  set  apart. 

It  is  he  which  WM  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  jud^e  of 
quiclc  and  dead.  AcU  xiu.  -tS. 

2.  To  establish;  to  settle;  to  institute;  to 
enact;  to  order  ;  to  prescribe;  to  enjoin. 

Ood,  from  Sinai  descending,  will  himself. . . 

Ordain  them  laws.  Milton. 

3.  To  invest  or  institute  with  ministerial 
function  or  sacerdotal  power. 

Melftiiis  WM  nrdnined  by  Ariun  bishops,  and  yet  his  ordi- 
nation was  never  questioned.  Slilliiiu/leel. 

They  [tlic  apostles]  onlaiiied  the  seven  deacons,  and  con- 
■ccrate<l  St.  Jumes  Bishop  of  Jerusalem;  and  he  orilniiied 
presbyters  of  that  church.  llook. 

Syn.  — See  Appoint. 

9R-D.\I.\'a-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  ordained ;  that 
may  be  appointed.  Bp.  Hall. 

QR-DAIN'^R  (or-dan'?r),  n.     One  who  ordains. 

QR-DAIN'|NG, />.  a.  That  ordains ;  instituting  ; 
appointing. 

OR-DAI\'Mp.\T,  n.  Act  of  ordaining ;  a  decree; 
ordination,    [r.]  Milton.    Ed.  Rev. 

QR-DA'LI-AN,  a.  [Fr.  ordalie,  ordeal.l  Pertain- 
ing to  the  form  of  trial  called  the  ordeal.  "  The 
ordulian  law."     [ii.]  Phillips. 

f)R'De-.\L  [iir'de-jl,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  br'dy^l, 
■S.  E. ;  br'd?-?!  or  br'j?-?!,  W.],  n.  [A.  S.  or- 
dnel;  Hut.  oordeel ;  Frs.  ordel;  Gbt.  urt/ieil. — 
Mod.  L.  ordalium ;  Sp.  ordalia  ;  Fr.  ordeal.  — 
Spclinaii  and  Richardson  derive  the  A.  S.  from 
or,  great,  and  d<vl,  judgment;  Li/e  and  Bos- 
worth,  from  or,  priv.,  and  deel,  separation,  dif- 
ference, that  is,  an  impartial  judgment.] 

1.  A  form  of  trial  among  the  ancient  rude 
nations  of  Europe,  to  determine,  by  a  supposed 
reference  to  the  judgment  of  God,  the  guilt  or 
the  innocence  of  persons  accused,  as  by  ex- 
posing them  to  the  danger  of  drowning  in  cold 
water,  of  being  scalded  in  hot  water,  or  of  being 
burnt  by  fire  or  by  hot  iron. 

*S-  [n  the  trial  by  cold  water,  the  persons  sus- 
p.!cte(l  were  thrown  naked  into  a  pond  or  a  river  ;  if 
tliuy  sank,  tliuy  were  acquitted,  hut  if  tlioy  Huatud 
without  attoniptine  to  swim,  it  wa.s  taken  for  an  evi- 
donc9  of  guilt.  When  scaldina;  w.iter  was  the  test, 
they  were  to  plunge  their  arm  in  it  to  the  elbow  ;  if 
tliis  was  done  without  any  signs  of  pain  or  marks  of 
scalding,  they  were  discliarged  ;  otiicrwise,  they  were 
adjudged  tii  bo  guilty.  In  the  ordral  by  fire,  the  per- 
son accusu<l  was  either  to  hold  a  burning  ball  of  ir  >n 
in  his  hand,  and  move  with  it  to  a  certain  distance, 
or  else  to  walk  liarefoot  upon  heated  ploughshare.'), 
placed  about  a  yard  from  each  other  ;  if,  after  this 
trial,  his  hands  or  feet  wore  untouched,  and  he  dis- 
covered no  signs  of  feeling  any  pain,  he  w<is  dis- 
charged ;  otherwise,  he  was  remitted  to  the  punish- 
Dient  of  the  law.    Jluok. 

2.  Any  severe  trial :  test ;  experiment.  Roget. 

OR'ne-.U-,  rt.  Pertaining  to  the  form  of  trial 
called  the  ordeal.     '»  Ordeal  laws."       llakewill. 

OR'Dpr..,  n.  The  right  of  adjudging  trial  by  or- 
deal within  a  given  liberty  or  precinct.    Wtight. 

OR'DPR,  n.  [L.  ordo ;  It.  ordine ;  Sp.  orden ;  Fr. 
ordrcji 

1.  Regular  and  methodical  disposition  ;  in- 
telligent arrangement ;  the  harmonious  relation 
established  between  the  parts  of  any  thing. 

Onlrr  is  Heaven's  tirst  law:  and.  this  confessed, 
home  are. and  must  ho.fireater  than  the  rest. 
Onler  is  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end 


Pope. 
I'niry. 
Scic-nce,  in  all  iu  discoveries,  tendf  to  the  discovcrv  of  uni- 
varnal  orda:  yiemi»a. 
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2.  Established  process ;  settled  mode  of  op- 
eration or  proceeding ;  regulation ;  rule. 

The  moderator,  when  eiUier  of  the  disputants  brealts  the 
rules,  may  interpose  to  keep  them  to  order.  H'utlt. 

3.  Proper  State  or  condition ;  regularity. 

Any  of  the  faculties  wantlnK,  or  out  of  order,  produce  suit- 
able detects  lu  men's  uuderstoudiugs.  LuKko. 

4.  Mandate ;  precept ;  command ;  injunction ; 
bidding ;  direction  ;  instruction. 

Give  order  to  my  servants  that  they  take 

Mo  note  of  our  being  absent.  Shot. 

5.  A  written  direction  or  demand  addressed 
to  a  person,  usually  on  behalf  of  another,  an 
for  the  payment  of  money. 

I  have  received  an  order  under  your  band  for  a  thousand 
pounds.  Tattxr. 

On  the  first  night  of  a  new  piece,  they  always  fill  the  house 
with  orders  to  support  it.  Sjiicridan. 

6.  Regular  government ;  discipline. 

There  is  no  church  where  there  Is  no  order.  I'earmm. 

7.  Degree ;  class ;  rank.  "  The  priests  of 
the  second  order."  2  Kinys  xxiii.  4. 


The  Almighty  , 

:»  his  vc 


Milton. 


To  those  bright  orders  uttered  Uius 

8.  A  dignified  or  privileged  class. 

Religious  on/trs  arc  of  three  kinds:  1.  Monastic;  2.  Mili- 
tary; a.  Mendicant  Jlruwle. 

Of  all  the  orders  of  British  knighthood,  the  most  illustri- 
ous are  the  knights  of  tiie  garter.  Mil.  Ency. 

9.  Measures;  care.  "  If  any  of  the  family  be 
distressed,  order  is  taken  for  their  relief."7ia/o«. 

10.  (Math.)  A  term  of  succession,  arbitrarily 
distinguished  from  degree,  used  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  algebraic  magnitudes. 

Jttg'  "  An  expression  is  of  the  first,  second,  tliird, 
Sec,  degree,  according  as  its  iiighest  power  is  the 
first,  second,  tliird,  &c.,  of  the  principal  letter.  But 
if  another  succession  should  occur,  say  one  of  differen- 
tiations, then  the  number  of  sucli  successive  opera- 
tions is  the  order  of  the  process.  Thus  a  differential 
e(|uation,  which  contains,  at  the  highest,  the  fifth 
power  of  a  difiierential  coefficient,  is  said  to  bo  of  the 
fifth  degree  ;  while,  if  the  highest  differential  coeffi- 
cient which  occurs  in  it  is  the  third,  it  is  said  to  be 
of  the  third  order.'''    P.  Cyc. 

11.  {Rhet.)  The  placing  of  words  and  mem- 
bers in  a  sentence,  m  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
tribute to  force  and  beauty  of  expression,  eg;  to 
the  clear  illustration  of  the  subject.        Wright. 

12.  {Nat.  Hist.)  A  group  of  objects  subordi- 
nate to  a  class  or  a  sub-class.  It  is,  however, 
like  many  other  general  terms,  used  very  loose- 
ly, especially  by  zoologists.  In  botany  it  is 
more  definitely  applied,  and  is  used  synony- 
mously with  family  and  tribe.  Eng.  Cye. 

13.  (Arch.)  A  species  of  columnar  arrange- 
ment, differing  in  its  forms,  proportions,  and 
leading  features,  from  any  other.  Hoskins. 

;8ES~  An  order,  or  perfect  columnar  composition, 
comprises  the  basement,  or  stylobatr,  with  the  column, 
and  its  entablature  ;  hut  the  Greeks  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  the  ordinary  column  tlie  figure  of  a  human 
being  supporting  the  entablature.    iSee  Cakvatiues. 

—  There  are  five  orders  of  columns,  three  of  which 
are  Greek  ;  viz.,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  ; 
and  one  Roman,  \\7..,  the  Coin|>osite,  an  ornamented 
variety  of  the  Corinthian,  to  which  the  Italian  archi- 
tects of  the  15th  century  added  another,  called  the 
Tuscan.     Britton. 

14.  (Eccl.)  The  name  given  in  England  to  an 
old  work  containing  the  ritual  or  religious  cere- 
monies necessary  to  be  performed  before  the 
ordination  of  a  priest ;  an  ordinal.  Brande. 

15.  /;/.  (Eccl.)  The  position  to  which  minis- 
ters of  the  Christian  religion  are  admitted  at 
the  time  of  their  ordination  ;  the  sacred  char- 
acter or  profession  ;  —  often  called  holg  orders. 

The  great  controversy  between  Episeopolians  and  Presby- 
terians Is,  the  authority  by  which  holy  ortlers  are  conferred. 

/'.  O/r. 

General  orders,  (Mil.)  orders  issued,  hy  the'general 
who  commands,  to  all  the  officers  un-'er  him.  Storque- 
Irr. — Orders  of  kniirhthood,  (Her.)  societies  of  knights 
instituted  by  princes,  as  marks  of  distinction  for  such 
as  have  distinguished  themselves  in  war.  The  Rrit- 
ish  orders  are,  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  the  order 
of  the  BatJi,  bcloiicinir  lo  England  ;  the  Irish  order  of 
St.  Patrick  ;  and  the  Scotch  order  of  the  Thistle.  Danes. 

—  Order  of  the  day.  in  legislative  proceedings,  n  sub- 
ject assigned  by  an  order  of  the  assembly  forconwid- 
eration  on  a  particular  day.  Cushintr.  —  /»  order  to, 
for  the  purpose  of;  as  means  to.  "  The  best  knowf- 
edge  is  thnt  which  is  of  createst  use  rn  order  to  our 
eternal  happiness."  TiWot.wn.  —  Orders  in  council, 
(Pol.)  orders  issued  hytlic  king  in  council  fortliptom- 
pornry  regulation  of  various  m.ittcrs  relating  lo  trade 
and  intematiunal  intercourse.  Brande:  —  (Trade.)  an 
official  announcement  or  new  regulation  by  tlio  Privy 
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Council  of  the  Roard  of  Trade.  Simmndt.  —  Past  ar 
dert,  (Mil.)  written  directions  lo  ttie  aentriea,  |te , 
belonging  to  uutiKMlii,  ilc.,  to  sulTer  the  bearer  to  ra 

thruugli  the  camp  or  gnrriMin  uumuleniuj Siulimg 

orders,  (A'uro/.)  final  inniriirliitna  given  Ui  lliecoin- 
maiiding  officers  of  ships  of  wnt.  —  Stunding  urdrri, 
(MU.)  certain  general  rules  and  inslrucliuns,  whirli 
are  lo  l>e  invariably  followed,  and  are  not  subject  lo 
the  teni|>orary  intervention  of  rank,  htac^ueler.  —  T» 
be  in  orders,  (Church  of  Kng.)  to  lie  of  the  clerical  or 
Aox.  —  To  take  order;  to  have  a  license  Ut  preach  Uio 
gosfiel,  and  |>erform  other  ministerial  functions. 

Syn-  — *«  Class, CoMMANii,  Oikection,  Dw- 
poaiTioN,  Kind,  Regulakitv,  Sekies. 

OR'DpR,  V.  a.    [».  ouuEKEU ;  pp.  orderino,  ob- 

UEUED.] 

1.  To  regulate;  to  arrange;  to  adjust;  to 
dispose  ;  to  methodize  ;  to  systematize. 

So  well  instructed  arc  my  tears. 

That  they  would  filly  fiill  in  ordered  charsctera.       Milton. 

2.  To  manage  ;  to  carry  on  ;  to  conduct.  "  To 
order  well  the  state."  Shak. 

Bias,  being  asked  how  a  man  should  onler  his  lifr.  an- 
swered;—As  If  s  man  should  hve  long  or  die  quickly.  Bacon. 
They  order,  said  I,  this  matter  belter  in  France.       SUme. 

3.  To  direct  with  authority ;  to  give  com- 
mands to  ;  to  command ;  to  instruct ;  to  appoint. 

Wellington  was  not  informed  of  these  events  till  the  even- 
ing, when  he  ininiediately  ordered  his  troops  to  march  l«>  the 
left  to  support  the  Prussians.  Mil.  Encg, 

4.  To  ordain  to  sacerdotal  function  ;  to  ad- 
mit to  holy  orders.  W'hitgifl. 

Order  arms,  (MU.)  a  command  directing  thai  tlie 
firelock  be  brought  down  to  the  right  side  of  the  sol- 
dier, the  but-end  resting  on  the  ground.       MiL  Emeg. 

Syn.  — See  Appoint. 

OR'DflR,  r.  n.    To  give  command ;  to  give  direc- 
tion. Milton. 
6R'D(;R-5R,  n.    One  who  orders  or  regulates. 

OR'DgR-iNG,  n.  Disposition ;  distribution.  "A 
due  ordering  of  our  words."  South. 

0R'D(:R-LE8S,  a.  Disorderly  ;  out  of  rule ;  with- 
out regularity.  Shak. 

6R'D5R-H-n6SS,  n.  The  tjuality  of  being  or- 
derly ;  regularity  ;  raethodicalness.       Johnson. 

dR'DfR-LY,  a.  1.  Having  order  or  regularity; 
methodical ;  regular ;  systematic. 

The  book  requireth  but  orderly  reading.  Hoolxr. 

2.  Observant  of  order  or  method. 

Men  are  not  good  but  ibr  neeessityi 

Nor  orderly  are  ever  Iwm,  bat  bred.  Daniel. 

3.  Conformed  to  military  order;  well-regu- 
lated.    "  An  ort/pf/y  march."  CUiretidon. 

Orderly  book,  (Mil.)  a  book  in  which  the  sergeants 
write  down  lioih  general  and  regimental  orders  for 
the  s|iecific  informaiiun  of  the  officers  and  men.  Mil. 
Ency.  —  Orderly  officer,  (Mil.)  the  officer  of  the  day.  — 
Orderly  room,  (Aid.)  a  room  in  barracks,  used  as  llie 
public  office  of  a  regiment  — Orderly  sergeant,  (Mil.) 
a  non-commissioned  officer  who  waits  ou  the  general 
and  other  officers.    M'd.  Ency. 

Syn.  — See  Methodical. 

OR'l)pR-LY,  ad.  According  to  order ;  methodi- 
cally ;  regularly  ;  systematically.  Hooker. 

OR'ngR-Ly,  n.     1.  (3/i7.)  One  who  does  orderly 

duty  ;  an"  orderly  officer.  Gent.  Maa. 

2.  A  street-sweeper.  Simmoniu. 

6R'D|:R§,n.p/.  The  ecclesiastical  office;  ordina- 
tion or  admission  to  the  priesthood.         Ch.  Ob. 

t  OR-DI-NA-BIl'I-TV,  n.  Capability  of  beine  or- 
dained or  appointod.  Bp.  Bull. 

tOR'D|-NA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  ordained  or 
appointed.  Hammond. 

OR'DI-N.^L,  a.  [L.  ordinalis;  ordo,  order;  It. 
ordinate;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  ordinaL]  Noting  a  num- 
ber which  expresses  order ;  as,  second,  third, 
fourth,  &c.  Holder. 

5B'n|-N.\L,  fi.  1.  A  number  denoting  order;  as, 
second!  third,  fourth,  kc. 

2.  (Eccl.)  A  book  containing  the  forms  ob- 
served in  the  English  Church  in  the  ordination 
of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  ;  order.    Hook. 

5R'D|-NAL-I§.M,  n.  State  of  being  ordinal.Lo/A«mi. 

5R'D|-N  ANCE,  m.    [L.  ordino,  ordinans,  to  order  ; 

It.  ordinanza  ;  Sp.  ordenanza  ;  Fr.  ordonnance.^ 

1.  A  decree  ;  a  law  ;  an  authoritative  rule  ;  a 

prescript ;    a,   statute.      "  The   commandments 

and  ordinances  of  the  Lord."  Luke  i.  6. 
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e£g-  "  Ordinance  of  Parliament  is  said  to  be  the  same 
witli  act  of  Parliament ;  but  originally  tliere  was  tliis 
difl'erence  between  tlieni,  that  an  ordinance  was  but  a 
temporary  act,  by  way  ot  prohibition,  wliich  tlie  com- 
mons might  alter  or  amend  at  tlieir  pleasure  ;  and  an 
act  of  Parliament  is  a  perpetual  law,  not  to  be  altered 
but  by  king,  lords,  and  commons."     Whushaw. 

jglg'  In  American  law,  an  ordinance  is  an  act  or 
regulation  of  Congress  ;  such  as  the  ordinance  of  13tli 
of  July,  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  north-western 
territory.    Burrill. 

2.  A  law  or  regulation  of  a  municipal  cor- 
poration. Burrill. 

JSS'"  This  word  [ordinance]  is  more  usually  applied 
to  the  laws  of  a  corporation  than  to  the  acts  of  the 
legislature  ;  as,  the  ordinances  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia."    Bowier. 

3.  Observance  commanded.  Bp.  Taylor. 

4.  t  Appointment. 

One  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  np 

To  speak  of  peace  or  war.  Shai:. 

5.  t  A  cannon ;  ordnance.  Shak. 

6.  (Eccl.)  An  established  rite,  such  as  bap- 
tism, fasting,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  Hook. 

Syn.  —  See  Law. 
OR'DI-NAND,  n.     [L.  ordinand'iis.]     {Eccl.  Ant.) 
One  about  to  receive  orders.  BvMide. 

t  OR'D|-NAnT,  rt.     Ordaining;  decreeing.    Shak. 

OR'DI-nAnt,  n.  {Eccl.)  A  prelate  conferring 
orders.  Brande. 

II  OR'DI-NA-RI-LY,  ad.  1.  According  to  estab- 
lished rules  ;  according  to  settled  method. 
"  That  which  is  judged  ordinarily."  Hooker. 
2.  Commonly ;  usually. 

A  form  and  person  more  than  ordinarily  comely.      Obsemer, 

(I  OR'DI-NA-RY  [br'de-na-re,  P.  E.  Ji.  K.  Sm.  IF/-. ; 
or'de-nft-re  or  brd'nji-re,  IV.  J.  F.],  a.  [h.  ordi- 
narius  ;  It.  (Sf  Sp.  ordinai'io  ;  Fr.  ordinaire.] 

1.  Established;  settled;  accustomed;  con- 
forming to  the  regular  order. 

Even  then,  my  priests,  you  may  make  holiday. 

And  pray  no  more  but  ordiuiinj  prayers.  Gagcoigne. 

2.  Common ;  usual ;  often  recurring. 

'T  is  a  common  talc, 
An  ordinary  sorrow  of  man's  life.         Wordsworth. 

3.  Mean  ;  wanting  distinction  ;  of  low  rank 
or  merit ;  indifferent.  "  Men  of  common  ca- 
pacity, and  ordinary  judgment."  Hooker. 

You  will  wonder  how  such  an  ordinary  fellow  as  Wood 
could  get  his  majesty's  broad  seal.  Swift. 

4.  Ugly  ;  not  handsome  ;  plain.  "  She  is  an 
ordinary  woman."  Johnson. 

An  ordinary  seaman,  (J\raut.)  one  wlio  can  make 
himself  useful  on  board  ship,  but  is  not  an  expert  or 
skilful  sailor  ;  —  opposed  to  able  scuman.      Mar.  Diet, 

Syn. —  Successive  repetition  makes  a  tiling  ordi- 
nary; the  frequent  occurrence  of  it  makes  it  common. 
The  ordinary  course  of  nature  ;  a  common  occurrence 
or  opinion  ;  usual  practice  :  —  ordinary  ot  common  pur- 
suit ;  ordinary  talents  ;  indifferent  (juality ;  mean  at- 
tire ;  vulgar  language.  —  See  COMMON. 

11  OR'DI-'NA-RY,  n.  1.  {Law.)  In  the  civil  law,  a 
judge  wlio  had  authority  to  take  cognizance  of 
causes  in  his  own  right,  and  not  by  deputation  : 
—  in  English  law,  an  ecclesiastical  judge  who 
has  the  regular,  ordinary  jurisdiction,  inde- 
pendent of  another  :  — a  bishop,  as  having  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction  in  his  own  diocese  :  —  in  old 
English  law,  a  deputy  of  the  bishop,  appointed 
to  give  malefactors  their  neck-verses  ;  also,  to 
perform  divine  services  for  them,  and  assist  in 
preparing  them  for  death ;  —  still  used  in  the 
tatter  application: — in  Scottish  law,  a  single 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  who  decides  with 
or  without  a  jury,  as  the  case  may  be.  Burrill. 
■  2.  Settled  establishment.  "  Wars  .  .  .  which 
were  grown  into  an  ordinary."  Bacon. 

3.  (Her.)  A  portion  of  an  escutcheon  con- 
tained between  straight  or  other  lines  ;  a  charge 
or  figure  represented  on  a  shield.  P.  Cyc. 

aiff-  They  are  divided  into  two  classes  :  honorable 
or  greater  ordinarie.f,  and  subordinate  or  lesser.  The 
honorable  ordinaries  are  the  chief,  the  pale,  the  bend, 
the  bend  sinister,  the  fe.fs,  the  bar,  the  cherron,  the 
cross,  and  the  saltier.  The  subordinate  or  lesser  or- 
dinaries are  the  gyron,  the  quarter,  the  canton,  the 
fret,  the  pile,  the  orle,  the  tre.^.fure,  the  flanehes,  the 
fiasques,  the  vuiders,  and,  according  to  sotne  authori- 
ties, the  lozenge,  the  fusil,  the  mascle,  and  the  ru.itre. 
P.  Cyc. 

4._  {Naut.)  The  establishment  of  the  shipping 
not  in  actual  service,  includina;  the  persons  em- 
ployed to  take  charge  of  it.  Mar.  Diet.  Brande. 


In  ordinary,  in  actual  and  constant  office  or  service. 
"  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty."  Fell. 

jgig'Two  persons  rose  very  early,  as  was  their 
ordinary  habit.  They  moved  in  respectable  life,  and 
had  their  ordinaries  allowed  them  by  the  Herald's 
College.  Their  means,  however,  were  only  ordinary. 
So  far  from  being  handsome,  they  were  exceedingly 
ordinary.  They  were  much  shocked  at  the  spectacle 
of  an  execution  which  they  were  compelled  to  pass, 
just  as  the  ordinary  of  the  jail  was  bidding  farewell 
to  the  prisoners.  The  next  scene  was  more  pleasant, 
for  they  saw  a  review  precisely  as  the  regiments  were 
marching  past  the  general  in  ordinary  time.  They 
finished  their  walk  at  an  excallent  ordinary,  where 
was  a  very  sumptuous  entertainment.  —  The  highest 
archbishop  is  an  ordinary  to  his  clergy.  R.  fV.  Hamilton. 

OR'DI-NA-RY,  or  ORD'INA-RY  [br'de-nsi-re,  P.  J. 
Ja.  K.  Sm,  R,  ;  brd'nsi-re,  IV,  E.  F.  ;  br'ner-?, 
S.'],  n. 

1.  Regular  price  of  a  meal.  Shak. 

2.  A  place  of  eating  where  the  prices  are 
settled,  or  a  regular  meal  established  at  a  cer- 
tain price.  Swift.     Wright. 

t  OR'DI-NATE,  V.  a.  [L,  ordino,  ordinatus.]  To 
appoint ;  to  ordain.  Daniel. 

OR'DJ-NATE,  a.     Regular  ;  methodical ;  orderly. 

Ordinate  figures  are  such  as  have  all  their  sides  and  all 
their  angles  equal.  liay. 

OR'DJ-NATE,  n.  {Geom.)  The  distance  of  any 
point  of  a  curve  from  the  axis  of  abscisses 
measured  on  another  line  called  the  axis  of  or- 
dinates,  or  on  a  line  parallel  to  this  axis. — 
See  Ansciss,  and  Cookdinates.  Da.  §  P. 

OR'DJ-NATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  regular  or  methodical 
manner,     [ii.j  Skelton. 

OR-DI-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  ordinatio ;  It.  ordina- 
zione;  Sp.  ordenacion;  Fr.  ordination.] 

1.  The  act  of  ordaining  or  decreeing. 

2.  Established  order  or  tendency  consequent 
on  a  decree  ;  foreordination. 

Virtue  and  vice  have  a  natural  ordination  to  the  happiness 
and  misery  of  life  respectively.  Ji'onis. 

3.  (Eccl.)  Act  of  investing  a  man  with  the 
ministerial  office  or  with  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ty; —  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  it  is  styled  con- 
Jerrittg  orders ;  institution. 

jg®=  In  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregationalist 
Churches,  the  term  ordination  is  applied  to  the  act  by 
which  a  licensed  preacher  is  inducted  into  the  charge 
of  a  particular  parish  or  congregation.  —  "  Ordination 
is  a  public  consecration  of  a  man  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  an  admission  of  him  to  the  order  of  elders 
or  bishops,  and  a  solemn  putting  of  him  into  his  place 
and  office  as  pastor  of  the  church,  like  the  stalling  of 
a  magistrate."     Congregational  Manual, 

fOR'Dl-NA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  ordinativm.]  Direct- 
ing ;  giving  power.  Cotgrave. 

t  OR'DI-NA-TOR,  n.    [L.]    An  ordainer.     Baxter, 

ORD'NANCE,  n,  [See  Ordinance.]  {Mil.)  Can- 
non ;  —  a  term  applied  to  all  sorts  of  great  guns 
used  in  war,  as  cannons,  mortars,  howitzers, 
carronades,  &c.  Shak.     Brande. 

OR'DON-NAnCE  [br'don-n5ns,  S.  W.  F.  J.  K.  R. 
IVr.;  or-ddn'n^ns,  P.  Sm.],  n.  [Fr.]  The  proper 
disposition  of  figures  in  a  picture,  or  of  the 
parts  of  a  building,  or  of  any  work  of  axt.Dryden, 

OR'DON-NAnt,  a.  Relating  to,  or  implying,  or- 
donnance.  Coleridge, 

ORD'URE  (brd'yur)  [br'jur,  S.  W.;  brd'yv"",  Ja-', 
br'dur,  J.  F.  Sm.  Wr.],  n.  [It.  ordura;  Fr.  or- 
dure.]    Dung ;  filth ;  excrement.  Shak. 

ORD'y-ROUS,  rt.  Consisting  of  filth  or  dung. 
"Ordurous  matter."  Drayton, 

ORE,  n.  [Goth,  aiz  ;  A.  S.  ora  ;  Dut.  ertz ;  Ger. 
erz;  Dan.  eerts,  erts;  ^w.erts;  Icel.eyr,  copper. 
—  L.  as,  eei'is.] 

1.  A  mineral  body  which  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  fire  ;  a  metal  chemically  com- 
bined with  some  iriineralizing  substance  which 
completely  disguises  its  usually  recognized  and 
useful  properties.  P.  Cyc. 

,Kg~  "The  most  important  of  these  mineralizing 
bodies  are  oxygen  and  sulphur  ;  the  next  in  rank  are 
'  chlorine,  and  the  sulphuric,  carbonic,  and  phosphoric 
acids."    P.  Cyc. 

2.  Metal.     "  The  liquid  ore."     [k.]      Miltm. 

O'Rp-Ao,  n.;  pi.  6're-Xd§.  [Gr. 'Opfin's, 'Opfioi^oj; 
opof,  a  mountain.]  A  nymph  of  the  moun- 
tains. Milton. 
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A  kind  of  sea-weed.      Carcw 


tORF'eiLn,  n.  [A.  S.  orf-gyld;  orf,  property, 
and  gyld,  payment.]  {ii.ng.  Laic.)  The  resti- 
tution of  goods  or  money  taken  away  by  a  thief 
by  violence,  if  the  robbery  was  committed  in 
the  daytime.  Ainsworth. 

t  OR'FRAYS  (br'fraz),  n.  [Old  Fr.  orfrais ;  Fr. 
orfroi.]     Fringe  of  gold.  Chaucer. 

OR'GAL,  n.     Lees  of  wine  ;  argal.       Ainsioorth, 

OR'GAN,  n.  [Gr.  Spyavov,  an  instrument,  the 
product ;  epyov,  work  ;  L.  organum ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
oryano ;  Fr.  organe.] 

1.  A  part  of  an  animal  or  a  vegetable  body 
fitted  to  perform  a  particular  action,  a  limb, 
arm,  hand,  eye,  &c.,  the  performance  of  which 
is  denoted  its  function ;  as,  "The  eye  is  the 
organ  of  vision." 

2.  A  medium  of  communication ;  as,  "  An 
official  gazette  is  the  organ  of  a  government." 

3.  {Mus.)  A  large  wind-instrument,  blown  by 
a  bellows,  and  containing  a  collection  of  pipes 
of  various  kinds  and  dimensions,  and  of  multi- 
farious tones,  under  the  command  of  a  per- 
former's fingers  on  a  key-board. 

As,  in  an  orffan,  from  one  blast  of  wind, 

To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  sound-board  breathes.  Milton. 

.fltS=  There  is  another  sort  of  organ,  generally  port- 
able, called  the  barrel  organ  or  hand  organ,  consisting 
of  a  movable  cylinder,  or  barrel,  set  with  wires,  pins, 
and  staples,  which,  by  the  revolution  of  the  barrel, 
act  upon  the  keys  within,  and  give  admission  to  the 
wind  from  the  bellows  to  tlie  pijw.     Moore. 

f  OR'GAN,  V.  a.  To  form  or  furnish  with  organs  ; 
to  organize.  Mannyngham. 

OR'GAN-BUILD'^R,  n.  One  who  constructs  and 
repairs  organs.  Moore. 
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[Gr.    dpyaviKdi ;  L.   organi- 
cus  ;  It.  (Sf  Sp.  organico ;  Fr.  or- 


or-gAn'jc, 
qr-gAn'i-cal, 

ganiquc] 

1.  Relating  to,  containing,  or  acting  by  means 
of,  organs.  "  The  organical  structure  of  human 
bodies."  Bentley.  "  An  organic  tissue."  Palmer. 

2.  {Med,)  Vital,  in  contradistinction  to  phys- 
ical. DnngKson. 

3.  Acting  as  instruments  of  nature  or  art  to 
a  certain  end  ;  instrumental. 

Those  orpanic  arts  which  enable  man  to  discourse  and 
write  perspicuously.  Milton. 

Organic  chemistry,  that  branch  of  the  general  sci- 
ence of  chemistry,  which  treats  of  the  history,  prop, 
erties,  and  transformations  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  Johnston.  —  Organic  attraction,  (^Phys.)  the 
phenomenon  by  which  blood  is  attracted  into  parts 
which  are  capable  of  erection,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Hobhjn.  —  Organic  dis, 
ease,  (^Med.)  one  that  concerns  the  organ  itself,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  functional,  which  merely  concerns  the 
function  ;  a  lesion.  DungUson.  — Organic  force,  (  Phys.) 
that  power  which  resides  in  organized  bodies,  on 
which  the  existence  of  each  part  depends,  and  wliich 
has  the  property  of  generating  from  organic  matter 
the  individual  organs  necessary  to  the  whole.  Hob  yn. 
—  Organic  laws,  (Pol.)  laws  directly  concerning  the 
fundamental  parts  of  the  constitution  of  a  state. 
Brande.  —  Organic  remains,  (Pal,)  remains  of  plants 
and  animals  which  occur  among  the  stratitied  rocks. 
Some  of  these  objects  are  obviously  parts  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  and  retain  their  original  structure, 
more  or  less  altered  by  chemical  agencies  since  their 
sepulture  in  the  earth  ;  others  are  earthy,  stony,  or 
metallic  bodies,  moulded  within  or  u|Hin  parts  of  ani- 
mals or  plants,  and  thus  resembling  tliose  parts  in  ex- 
ternal aspect,  but  having  none  of  their  internal  organic 
structure.  The  footprints  of  reptiles  and  birds  are 
also  included  under  the  term  organic  remains.  Eng. 
Cyc.  — Organical  description  ofcurres,  (Oeom.)  the  de- 
scription of  curves  on  a  plane  by  instruments.  Brande. 

OR-gAN'|-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  organs  or 
instruments.  Locke. 

OR-gAn'{-CAL-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  organic. 

0R'GAN-I-CT§M,  n.  {Med.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
localization  of  disease.  Dunglison. 

OR-GAN-IF'JC,  a.  [L.  orqanum,  an  organ,  and 
facio,  to  make.]     Forming  organs.     Coleridge, 

6R'GAN-!§M,  n.  [It.  organismo  ;  Fr.  organisme.] 
Organical  structure.  "  The  advantageous  or- 
ganism of  the  eye."  Grew. 

OR'GAN-IST,  n      1.  One  who  plays  on  the  organ. 
2.  An  old  name  given,  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
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lie  Church,  to  one  of  those  priests  who  organ- 
ized, or  sung  in  parts.  Urande. 
OriranintM  of  Ihr.  /lallrlujah,  (Mas.)  a  nsine  applied, 
in  the  tliirtoHiitli  ruiitiiry  to  certain  prieiilH  wliii  nn- 
sisled  ill   (he  perroriiiaiice  of  the  maM8.     Tlicy  were 

?;oiierally  four  in  iiiiiiiher,  and  durived  their  name 
iroin  sinicing  in  partd,  or  oreaiilzing  the  melody  ap- 
propriated to  the  word  hulUlujah.  Brande, 

5R-fJAN-f-ZA-BlL'I-Ty,  n.  Capability  of  being 
organized.  Dunglison. 

OR-GAN-i'ZA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  organized. 

OIl-GAN-l-ZA'TIQN,  ».  [It.  organizzazione;  Sp. 
organizncion ;  Fr.  orgnniaation.] 

1.  The  act  of  organizing  or  endowing  with  or- 
gans, or  instruments  of  operation.      C'udicorth. 

2.  The  condition  of  an  organized  body,  or 
the  totality  of  the  parts  which  constitute,  and 
of  the  laws  which  regulate,  an  organized  body. 

Natural  •u|>eriority  of  intvllcct  can  arlie  only  from  > 
happier  organization  of  the  (ciixca.  Betldoai. 

3.  The  act  of  systematizing  or  putting  in 
readiness  for  operation,  as  a  society,  a  legisla- 
ture, or  public  body.  JJr.  Gregory. 

OR'GAN-IZE,  i\  a.  [It.  organizzare  ;  Sp.  organi- 
zar\  Fr.  organiser.^     [i.  organized;  pp.  ou- 

OANIZINO,  OltOAXIZEI).] 

1.  To  form  with  suitable  organs ;  to  form  or- 
ganically ;  to  endow  with  parts  suitably  ar- 
ranged to  act  together  in  a  compound  body. 

It  [the  cause  of  motion]  is  not  the  matter  \{»e\( orminizeil. 

(Judworth. 

2.  To  distribute  into  parts  and  appoint  the 
proper  officers  of,  as  a  military  body.      li.  Hall. 

3.  To  establish  and  appoint  the  proper  offi- 
cers of,  as  of  a  legislative  body,  &c.       Ramsay. 

4.  {Mas.)  To  smg  in  parts.  Moore. 

OR'(JAN-IZED,  p.  a.  Formed  with  organs  ;  com- 
posed of  several  individual  parts  or  organs, 
each  of  which  has  its  proper  function,  and  con- 
duces to  the  existence  of  the  entire  system. 

OR'GAN-LIng,  n.    A  sea-fish ;  orgeis.       Clarke. 

OR'GAN-LOFT,  n.  The  loft  where  the  organ 
stands.  Tatter. 

QR-GAN'0-9E^f,  n.  [Gr.  Spyavov,  a  product,  and 
yivviu),  to  beget.]  (Chem.)  A  term  applied  to 
the  four  substances,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, and  carbon.  Stuckhardt. 

OR-GAN-O^'g-NY,  n.  [Gr.  Spyavov,  instrument, 
and  yivvtiw,  to  beget.]  A  description  of  the  or- 
gans of  a  living  body.  Dunglison. 

0R-GAN-Q-GRAPH'|C,  a.  Relating  to  organog- 
raphy. Knowles. 

OR-GAN-6g'RA-PHIsT,  n.  One  who  describes 
the  organs  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies.  Craig. 

6R-GAN-6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Soyavov,  an  organ, 
and  ypQipo),  to  describe.]  A  description  of  the 
organs  of  a  living  body.  Dunglison. 

fiR-GAN-oL'Q-^y,  n.  [Gr.  Spyavov,  an  organ, 
and  A(iyo{,  a  discourse.] 

1.  That  branch  of  physiology  which  treats  of 
the  different  organs  of  animals,  but  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  human  species.  Maunder. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  particular  parts  of  the 
brain  are  fitted  to  serve  as  instruments  for  par- 
ticular faculties  of  the  mind ;  phrenology  ;  cra- 
niology.  Fleming. 

iOR'OA-JVdJV,  n.     [Gt.  Spyavov ;  Ti.  organum.] 

1.  An  instrument ;  method ;  rule. 

Organnn,  or  Oi-gnnnm,  id  the  name  often  applied  to  a  col- 
lection of  Aristotle's  treatises  on  logic,  because,  by  the  Peri- 
patetics, logic  WHS  regarded  as  the  instrument  'of  science 
rather  than  a  science,  or  a  part  of  science,  in  itself.     Bacon 

favc  the  name  of  .Voiu/u  Orgimum  to  the  second  pa^t  of  his 
nstauratio  Magna.  Fleininfi. 

2.  A  machine  to  facilitate  labor  in  architec- 
ture and  the  arts.  Weule. 

OR-GAN-OS'CQ-Py,  n.  [Gr.  Spyavov,  an  organ, 
and  oKorriu),  to  behold ;  Fr.  organoscopie.']  The 
doctrine  that  the  figure  and  extent  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  brain  which  serve  as  instru- 
ments for  the  several  faculties  of  the  mind  can 
be  discerned  externally.  Fleming. 

OR'GAN-PIPE,  n.  The  pipe  of  a  musical  organ. 
"  That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe."       Shak. 

bR'GAN-RfiST,  n.  (Her.)  A  figure  of  uncertain 
origin.  Smart. 


6n'G.\Ji-ST6Pf  n.  (Mus.)  A  gamut  of  tones  in 
an  organ,  which  arc  homogeneous  in  quality,  as 
if  belonging  to  some  one  instrument,  and  which 
the  player  commands  by  a  stop  or  knob  at  the 
side  of  the  key-board  ;  a  register.  Dwight. 

bR'Ojf-JfOM,n.     [L.]     See  OuoAKOS.  Fleming. 

OR'GA-NV,  n.  [Gr.  dpiyutiov ;  L.  origanum.  —  See 
OmoANtM.]     An  lierb  ;  origan.  Gerarde. 

OR'OAN-ZiNE,  n.  [Fr.  orgamin.]  A  kind  of 
silk  which  has  been  twisted  or  thrown  twice,  the 
first  twist  being  like  the  yarns  which  form  a 
strand,  and  the  second  like  the  strands  which 
form  a  rope  ;  thus  constituting  a  hard  and  com- 
pact thread,  which  is  used  as  the  warp  or  long 
threads  for  the  same  kind  of  goods  as  those 
which  have  tram  in  the  weft.  Sininwnds. 

OR'GA§M,  n.  [Gr.  Spyaofidf ;  doyiut,  to  feel  an  ar- 
dent desire  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  orgasmo ;  Fr.  orgasme.'] 

1.  Immoderate  excitement  or  emotion. 

A  mental  orgasm  and  bodily  spasm.  //.  Smith. 

2.  {Med.)  A  condition  of  excitement  and  tur- 
gescence  in  an  organ,  particularly  the  genera- 
tive organs.  "  Palmer. 

OR '  OEJt  (or'zhit)  [or'zhttt,  K.  Sm. ;  or'jfi-ftt,  Ja. ; 
(ir'/.h?,  IVr.],  n.  [Ft.,  from  Gr.  Spyavov,  an  in- 
strument.] A  sweetened  emulsion  of  almonds, 
usually  flavored  by  a  few  bitter  almonds  and  a 
little  orange-flower  water.  Bratide. 

0R'9E"^S,  n.     A  sea-fish  ;  organling.   Ainsicorth. 

KB'Or/reis  and  organliaa  seem  a  corruption  of  Or- 

kenyling,!\s  being  taken  on  the  Orkney  coast.  Johiuson. 

OR'(?IE§  (iir'jiz),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Spyta;  L.  orgia;  It. 
orgie;  Sp.  orgias;  Fr.  orgies.  —  The  Gr.  Spym 
is  probably  from  Ipyov  J^work],  as  Iphtiv  was  used 
of  performing  sacred  rites.    Liddell  4r  Scott.'] 

1.  A  festival,  or  frantic  revels  at  a  festival, 
held  by  the  Grecians  and  the  Romans  in  honor 
of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  Disorderly  or  nocturnal  rites  or  revelry ; 
frantic  revels ;  bacchanals  ;  carousal.  B.  Joiison. 

tOR'^IL-LODs,a.  [Fr.  orgueilleuz.]  Conceited; 
proud  ;  haughty.  Shak. 

6RGUE§  (brgz),^./);.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  1.  A  frame 
of  wood  upon  which  are  placed  several  musket- 
barrels,  which  may  be  fired  simultaneously, 
used  in  defence  of  a  breach.  Burn. 

2.  A  collection  of  long  thick  pieces  of  wood 
shod  with  iron  and  pointed,  hung  separately 
and  perpendicularly  by  ropes  over  the  gate  of  a 
fortress,  to  be  used  as  a  portcullis  in  cases  of 
emergency.  Bum. 

t  OR'GU-LOOS,  a.  [Fr.  orgueilleux.]  Proud  ; 
haughty ;  disdainful.  Bemcrs. 

0R'9Y,  M. ;  pi.  oiioiES.  Revelry.  —  See  Orgies. 
[Rarely  used  in  the  singular.]  Ed.  Her. 

OR-I-€H.\L'CEOl  S  (-sliiis,  GC),  a.  Having  a  splen- 
dor between  that  of  gold  and  of  brass.  Maunder. 

6r'1-CH.<LCH  (6r'9-kaik),  n.  [Gr.  6pil)^aXK0( ;  Spot, 
a  mountain,  and  ^hXkos,  brass  ;  L.  oric/ialcum.] 
Mountain  brass,  a  peculiar  kind  of  mixed  metal 
in  general  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Brande.     Spenser. 

O'RJ-pL,  n.  [Of  unsettled  etymology. —  Ifamjter 
suggests  the  A.  S.  ofcr-helan,  to  cover  over.  — 
Some  writers  derive  it  from  L.  auntm,  the  ear ; 
Fr.  orcille;  —  Old  Fr.  oriol.  —  "Some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  derived  from  orient,  the 
east."     P.  Cyc.] 

1.  Anciently,  a  sort  of  recess.  Cotrell. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  large  bay  or  window  which  is 
made  to  project  from  the  upper  story  of  a 
building.  Britton. 

*S"  "'The  didtinrtion  between  a  bay  and  an  one/ 
Is  lliifi :  hy  the  former  ia  understood  a  prnjertinK  win- 
dow, or  rather  a  projection  pierced  with  window- 
openings  in  itR  entire  width,  and  rising  immediately 
from  the  ground,  whether  It  be  confined  to  the  lower 
part  of  tlic  bnildinir,  or  carried  up  thronch  one  or 
more  stories  aliove  the  ernund-tliMir  ;  by  the  latter,  a 
bay  which  does  not  descend  to  the  eroiind,  hut  is  sus- 
l>onded  over  the  face  of  the  wall  beneath  it."    P.  Cyr. 

6'R|-5L-WIN'd6\V,  h.     An  oriel. —  See  Oriki,. 

O'Rf-gN-CY,  n.  Original  freshness;  brightness 
or  strength  of  color,     [r.]  Evelyn. 

o'RI-6nt,  a.  [L.  orior,  oriens,  to  rise  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
oriente ;  Fr.  orient.'] 


1.  Rising,  as  the  sun. 

Moon,  (hat  now  me^t'st  the  orient  ion,  now  flint.        Millom, 

2.  Eastern  ;  oriental.  Johnson. 

3.  Shining;  biilliant;  bright;  sparkling. 

His  orient  hquor  in  a  crystal  f hut.  lliiUm. 

6'RI-fiNT,  n.  1.  The  part  of  the  sky  where  the 
sun  first  appears  ;  the  east. 

And  fiery  Phirhus  riseth  up  so  bright. 

That  all  the  Ortent  laugheth  with  ttw  sight.    Chower. 

2.  The  countries  which  lie  east  of  Kuro|)e. 

The  respective  tribes  marched  from  the  Or\aa  to  th*  wi^ 
of  Luro|)e.  Jiottcorlh. 

0'R|-f:NT,  r.  a.  (.'surveying.)  To  mark  the  situ- 
ation or  bearing  of,  as  of  a  plan,  with  respect 
to  the  four  cardinal  points.  Brande. 

0-R(-£NT'AL,  a.  [L.  orientalis;  It.  orientalr; 
Sp.  oriental.]  Eastern  ;  jilaced  in,  or  proceed- 
ing from,  the  East.     "  Oriental  seas."     Bitcon. 

O-RI-ftNT'.AL,  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
the  East;  an  orientalist.  Grew. 

O-Rj-fiNT'AL-lij.M,  M.    1.  An  eastern  or  oriental 

idiom  or  mode  of  speech.  Warton. 

2.  The  oriental  race  or  character.   Salisfntry. 

6-RJ-fiN'TAL-I.ST,  n.     1.  One  versed  in  oriental 

literature.  Teignmuuth. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  the  East.  Peters, 

6-Rf-5.\-TAL'|-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  on- 
eiital,  or  eastern,     [ii.]  Brotnie. 

6-RI-ftN'T.\L-fZE,  r.  a.  To  render  oriental;  to 
conform  to  oriental  idiom,  manners,  or  char- 
acter. For.  Qu.  Iter. 

6-Rl-f.N-TA'TIQN,  n.  1.  An  eastern  direction 
or  aspect. 

2.  The  act  of  placing  a  church  so  as  to  have 
its  chancel  point  to  the  east.  Goodwin. 

Festiral  orirntation,  the  presumed  pointInK  of  a 
church  to  the  place  of  sunrise  on  the  day  of  itK  pairon 
saint.  M'M..4<ry. 

O'Rl-pN-TA-TOR,  n.  An  instrument  used  for 
placing  a  church  so  as  to  have  an  exact  eastern 
direction.  Airy. 

t6'R|-5NT-Nfiss,n.   Lustre ;  brightness.  Fuller. 

6r'|-f1cE  (6r'?-fl8),  n.  [L.  orificiiim  ;  o«,  oris,  a 
mouth,  and  facio,  to  make  ;  It.  if  Sp.  oHjit-io , 
Fr.  orijice.]  An  opening  in  the  form  of  a 
mouth  ;  a  small  hole  ;  a  perforation  ;  an  aper- 
ture.    "  The  orijice  of  the  wound."  Baron. 

Their  m<iulh« 
With  hideous  orijicr  gaped  on  us  wide.  Milton. 

6R'I-FLAMB     ;  (8r'?-fliim).  n.     [Fr. 

OR'I-FLAMME  )  orifamme  (quasi  att- 
ri  Jiamma),  from  L.  aurum,  gold, 
because  borne  on  a  gilded  lance, 
and  Jiamma,  flame,  either  as  being 
made  of  red  cloth,  or  cut  to  resem- 
ble flame.  Landaia.  Diez.]  The  an- 
cient royal  standard  of  France. 

The  orijfawmv  homo  at  Apincourt  was,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  II.  NichoUs,  an  oblong  red  flag, 
split  into  five  points.  t'airhoU. 

Or'I-gAN,  n.    (Bot.)  Origanum.  Spenser. 

O-RTG'A-NUM,  «.  [Gr.  Salynvov,  Spoi,  a  moun- 
tain, and  yavof,  beauty ;  L.  origanam.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  dicotyledonous,  herbaceous,  or  some- 
what shrubby  plants,  inhabiting  the  regions 
about  the  Mediterranean,  the  central  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  some  of  the  mountains 
of  upper  India  ;  marjoram.  Baird. 

6R'I-95:.\-I?M,  n.  The  doctrines  of  Origen.  Milner. 

OR'j-<?pN-IsT,  M.  iEccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
Origen,  a  presbyter  of  .\lexandria,  and  a  learned 
Christian  father  of  the  third  century.         Hook. 

OR'I-^I.N,  n.  [L,  on'go,  originis  ;  orior,  to  rise  ; 
It.  oriqine;  Sp.  origen  ;  Fr.  origine  ] 

1.  Rise  ;  spring ;  source ;  fountain  ;  cause  •  — - 
beginning  ;  first  stage  of  being  ;  derivation  ; 
original.  Prior. 

2.  (Math.)  The  fixed  point  in  any  system  of 
coordinates;  the  point  in  which  coordinate  axes 
or  coordinate  planes  intersect  each  other.  Eliot. 

Syn.  —  Origt.%  relates  lo  the  cansw,  htginninf  to  the 
periiMl,  of  existence.  The  origin  of  (lie  eartli,  of  evil ; 
the  bf ginning  of  the  year,  the  world  ;  the  rine  of  «> 
empire ;  a  fountain  of  water ;  the  sourct  of  the  Nil«. 

Q-RIQ'|-NA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  originated. 
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Q-RI^'1-NAL,  a.  [L.  originalis;  It.  originale; 
Sp.  oHijinal ;  Fr.  original,  and  originel.} 

1.  Primitive  ;  pristine ;  primeval ;  first ;  pri- 
■  rnary.    "  The  orujinal  question."    Stillingfleet. 

2.  Having  new  ideas ;  inventive. 

There  are  very  few  original  thinkers  hi  the  world.  D.  Stewart. 

Original  sin,(Theol.)  the  first  sin  that  the  first  man 
committed  ;  — also  the  imputation  of  it  to  his  posterity, 
or  that  depravation  of  nature  vvhicli  is  its  consequence. 

Syn.  — See  Native,  Primary. 

O-RT^'I-NAL,  n.  1.  Origin;  source  ;  cause  ;  — 
derivation ;  descent. 

If  we  knew  the  original  of  all  the  words  we  meet  with,  we 
should  thereby  be  very  much  helped  to  know  the  ideas  they 
were  first  applied  to  and  made  to  stand  for.  Locke. 

2.  That  from  which  any  thing  is  transcribed 
or  copied  ;  first  copy  ;  archetype  ;  model. 

Compare  this  translation  with  the  oritjinal.  Addison. 

O-KI^'I-NAL-IST,  M.  An  original  thinker  ;  a  per- 
son of  original  genius.  Month.  Rev. 

Q-Rl(?-l-NA  L'J-TY,  n.  [It.  originalith  ;  Sp.  origi- 
nalidad;  Fr.  originahte.']  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  original.  Swinburne. 

Q-RI^'l-NAL-LV,  ad.  In  an  original  manner; 
primarily  ;  fro'm  the  beginning  ;  at  first.  Bacon. 

0-RT9'I-NAL-NESS,  n.  Originality,  [r.]  Johnson. 

0-rI(?'1-NANT,  a.    That  originates.       Coleridge. 

0-RI9'l-N.\-RV,  a.  [L.  originarius;  It.  <Sr  Sp. 
originano  ;  Fr.  originaire.] 

1.  That  originates  ;  productive,  [k.]    Chegne. 

2.  Original;  primitive,     [k.] 

I  am  built  of  clay,  and  must  resolve  to  my  oriainary 
dust.  bandys. 

O-RI^'1-nAte,  V.  a.  [It.  originare ;  Sp.  originar. 
'  — See  Origin.]     \i.  originated  ;  pp.  origi- 
nating, ORIGINATED.] 

1.  To  bring  into  existence ;  to  create ;  to 
cause  to  be  ;  to  be  the  origin  ;  to  invent. 

Does  man  originate  his  own  actions  ?  Fleming. 

2.  To  deduce  the  origin  of;  to  derive. 

The  holy  story  originaten  skill  and  knowledge  of  arts  ft-om 
God.  tVaterhotcsc. 

O-RI^'I-NATE,  V.  n.    To  have  an  origin ;  to  be- 
'  gin  or  take  existence ;  to  arise  ;  to  emanate. 

I  consider  the  address  ...  as  originating  in  tlie  principles 
of  the  sermon.  Burke. 

O-RI^-I-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  originatio;  It.  origina- 
zione.'] 

1.  The  act  of  originating  or  creating;  first 
production.  "  The  tradition  o(  the  origination 
of  mankind  seems  to  be  universal."  Hale. 

2.  The  mode  of  bringing  into  existence. 

This  cruco  is  propagated  . . .  after  the  common  origination 
of  all  caterpillars.  Jiau- 

O-RI^'t-NA-TIVE.a.  That  originates.  ^^Acntswrn. 
O-RI^'I-NA-TOR,  n.    One  who  originates. 

O-RIl'LON,  n.  [Fr.,  little  e^ir.]  {Fort.)  A  pro- 
*  jecting  tower  at  the  shoulder  of  a  bastion,  cov- 
ering the  flank  from  exterior  view.  Mil.  Ency. 
O'RJ-OLE,  M.  (0/'/u"^A.)  A  name 
applied  to  birds  of  different 
groups, — the  European  oriole 
being  .allied  to  the  thrushes, 
the  American  oriole  to  the 
starlings. 

O-Rf-O-Ll'JV^,  n.  pi.  (Omith.) 
A  sub-family  of  dentirostral 
•birds  of  the  order  Passeres  and 
family  Turdidee ;  orioles.  Gray. 

O-RI'gJV,  n.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  ''Uiiii)v,  a  celebrated 
htinter,  in  the  Grecian 
mythology.]  (Astron.) 
The  largest  and  bright- 
est constellation  in  the 
southern    hemisphere, 

situated  almost   in  the        Oriolus  acrorhynchus. 

path  of  the  equinoctial  line.    Hind. 

Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose 
the  bands  of  Orion?  Job  xxxviii.  31. 

OR-JS-MOL'Q-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  &o«r^«5f,  a  term,  and 
^(iyof,  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  natural 
history  which  relates  to  the  technical  terms  of 
the  science  ;  an  explanation  of  technical  terms  ; 
glossology  ;  terminology.  Brande. 

UK'!-§ON  (6r'e-zun)  [Br'e-zun,  S.  IF.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 


Baltimore  oriole. 


K.  Sm.],  n.    [Fr.  oraison  (L.  oro,  to  pray).  — 
See  Oration.]     A  prayer;  a  supplication. 

Lowly  they  bowed,  adoring,  and  began 
Tlieir  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid.  Milton. 

flE^  Some  other  poets,  as  well  as  Cotton,  place  the 
accent  of  orison  on  tlie  second  syllable. 
So  went  he  on  witli  his  orimns 
Which,  if  you  mark  them  well,  were  wise  ones.       Cotton. 

ORK,  n.    A  very  large  sea-fish.  —  See  Orc. 

ORLE,  n.  1.  {Her.)  An  ordinary  forming  a  bor- 
der within  the  shield  at  some  distance  from  the 
edges.  Wright. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  fillet  under  the  ovolo  of  a  capi- 
tal ;  orlo  ;  —  written  also  orlet.  Jamieson. 

OR'Lp-AN^,  n.  A  kind  of  cloth  made  of  worsted 
and  cotton,  used  for  dresses,  &c.       Sitnmonds. 

OR'LO,  n.  [It.,  a  kern.']  {Arch.)  A  fillet  under 
the  ovolo  of  a  capital ;  orle  :  —  a  term  also 
sometimes  applied  to  the  plinth  in  the  base  of 
a  column  or  a  pedestal.  Wright. 

OR'LO,  »t.  [Sp.]  (Mts.)  A  kind  of  Spanish  mu- 
sical wind  instrument.  Simmonds. 

OR'LOP,  n.  [Dut.  orerloop.]  {N^aut.)  The  lower 
deck  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  or  that  on  which  the 
cables  are  stowed.  Dana. 

OR'MO-lO,  n.  [Fr.  or-moulu;  or,  gold,  and 
inoudre,  nioulu,  to  grind,  to  mill.]  An  alloy  of 
equal  parts  of  copper  and  zinc,  'made  to  resem- 
ble fine  gold  ;  mosaic  gold.  Simmonds. 

t  ORN,  V.  a.     [L.  orno.l     To  adorn.  Joy. 

OR'NA-MENT,  n.  [L.  ornamentitm  ;  omo,  to 
adorn  ;  It.  <5f  Sp.  ornamento  ;  Fr.  ornement.'] 

1.  Embellishment ;  decoration ;  that  which 
adorns  or  beautifies. 

I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession :  from  the  which 
ns  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  countenance  and  profit, 
so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  themsclveB,  by  way  of 
amends,  to  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereunto.  Bacon. 

2.  {Fine  AHs.)  Any  accessory  part  of  a  work 
which  has  the  merit  of  adding  to  its  beauty  or 
effect. 

Pedestals,  pediments,  draperies,  fringes,  garlands,  vases, 
cameos,  utensils  of  elegant  and  picturesque  form,  are  the 
usual  subjects  of  ornament  iu  painting.  Fairliolt. 

OR'NA-MENT,  v.  a.  \i.  ORNAMENTED  ;  pp.  or- 
namenting, ORNAMENTED.]  To  embellish  ;  to 
bedeck  ;  to  adorn  ;  to  decorate.  Warbwton. 

6R-NA-MENT'AL,  a.  [It.  ornamentale.']  Con- 
taining, or  bestowing,  ornament ;  serving  for 
decoration  ;  giving  embellishment. 

Its  radiant  point  and  ornamental  gold.  King. 

OR-NA-MENT'AL-LY,  ad.  By  means  or  use  of 
ornament ;  so  as  to  ornament.  Johnson. 

OR-NA-MgN-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  ornament- 
ing ;  embellishment.  Buskin. 

OR'NATE,  a.  [L.  orno,  ornatiis,  to  adorn.]  Hav- 
ing ■ornament;  decorated;  fine;  embellished. 

A  graceful  and  ornate  rhetoric,  taught  out  of  the  rule  of 
Plato.  Milton. 

t  OR'NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  orno,  ornatus.']  To  adorn  ; 
to  garnish  ;  to  decorate.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

OR'NATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  ornate  manner;  with 
decoration";  with  embellishment.  Skelton. 

OR'NATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  embel- 
lished; decoration;  finery.  Johnson. 

OR'NA-TURE,  n.  [L.  ornatura^  Decoration ; 
ornament,     [r.]  B.  Jonson. 

tORN'jNG,  w.    Act  of  adorning.  Wickliffe. 

OR-NIS-Ct^P'JCS,  71.  [Gr.  S^vi;,  a  bird,  and  aKoirio}, 
to  behold.]     Divination  by  fowls.  Craig. 

OR-NiS'CO-P!ST,  n.  One  who  observes  and  di- 
vines by  the  observation  of  birds.  Johnson. 

OR-NlTH'JC,  a.     Relating  to  birds.        Hitchcock. 

OR-N|-TIlieH'NITE,  71.  [Gr.  onvii,  SovtOof,  a  bird, 
and  Tj^t'ot,  a  track.]  {Pal.)  The  foot-mark  of  a 
bird  on  stone.  Dr.  Hitchcock. 

OR-NITH-ICH-NOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  dwis,  SoviQog,  a 
bird,  r^M>{,  a  track,  and"^.6yo5,  a  discourse.]  {Pal.) 
A  treatise  on  the  fossil  foot-marks  of  birds  in 
stone.  Dr.  Hitchcock. 

OR-Nl-THOl-DICH'NITE,  n.  [Gr.  ipfii,  opvidof,  a 
bird;  iTHo;,  form,  and  tx^vo;,  a  footstep.]  {Pal.) 
A  fossil  foot-mark  like  that  of  a  bird ;  a  mark 
resembling  an  ornithichuite.         Dr.  Hitchcock. 


Ornithorhynchus. 


QR-NITH'0-LITE,M.  [Gr.  oV^if ,  5pi/i9o{,  a  bird,  and 
XiOos,  a  stone.]  {Geol.)  A  fossil  bird.  HamiUon. 

OR-Nl-THO-L6(?'lC,         )  a.      [Sp.   ornitologico: 

OR-N{-THO-LO^'I-CAL,  )  Fr.  ornithologique.] 
llelating  to  ornithology.  Pennant. 

0R-NJ-TH6L'O-(?iST,n.  [Fi.  or7iithologiste.]  One 
versed  in  ornithology.  Barrington. 

OR-N{-THOL'0-GY,  n.  [Gr.  opvis,  dpviOoi,  a  bird, 
and  ^dyof,  a  discourse ;  It.  i^  Sp.  wnitologia ; 
Fr.  ornitholor/ie.]  The  scieiice  which  teaches 
the  natural  history  and  arrangement  or  classifi- 
cation of  birds.  Etig.  Cyc, 

OR-NiTH'O-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  Spvis,  Spvidof,  a  bird, 
and  fiavTita,  divination  ;  It.  ornitomanzia ;  Sp. 
ornitomancia  ;  Fr.  oniithomancie.]  Divination 
by  the  flight  of  birds.  Brande. 

OR'Nl-THON,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  dpviOuii'.]  An 
aviary  :  — a  poultry-house.  Weale. 

OR-NI-THO-RHYN'iCHyS,  W. 
[Gr.  dpvii,  dpvtOos,  a  bird,  and 
fivvX"!,  ^  beak.]  {Zoi'/l.)  A 
genus  of  inonotrematous, 
ovoviviparous  mammals, 
found  in  Australia  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land ;  the  duck- 
bill or  water-mole.     Waterhouse. 

f^-Oi  all  the  mammalia  yet  known,  the  omitho. 
rhynchus  seems  the  most  extraordinary  in  its  confor- 
mation, exhibiting  the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  beak 
of  a  duck  engrafted  on  the  head  of  a  quadruped. 
Dr.  Shaw. 

OR-O-GRApH'IC,         }  a.      [Fr.     oragraphique.-] 

6R-0-GRAPH'|-CAL,  >  Relating    to     orography; 

descriptive  of  mountains.  Hamiltun. 

O-ROG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  opoi,  a  mountain,  and 
ypd</jw,  to  write  ;  Fr.  orographic.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  mountains.  Greenough. 

OR-O-Lo^'I-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  orology.  Smart. 

O-ROL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  Spos,  a  mountain,  and  ^-oySs, 
a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on,  or  a  knowledge  of, 
mountains.  Stnart. 

6-RO-TUND',  a.  [L.  OS,  o)-is,  the  mouth,  and  ro- 
tiindus,  round.]  {Elocvtion.)  Noting  a  manner 
of  uttering  the  elements  of  speech,  which  exhib- 
its them  with  a  fulness,  clearness,  strength, 
smoothness,  and  a  ringing  or  musical  quality 
rarely  heard  in  ordinary  speech.  P.  Cyc. 

tOR'PHA-LlNE,  71.     An  orphan.  Hall. 

OR'PHAN  (or'f5in),  n.  [Gr.  6o<pav^s  ;  L.  orphamis ; 
It.  m'fano  ;  Sp.  huej-funo  ;  Fr.orpheliii.  —  "  The 
root  IS  probably  Sansc.  rabh ;  L.  rapio,  our  rcfl." 
Liddell  Sf  Scott.]  A  child  bereaved  of  both  par- 
ents; —  a  term  applied  also  to  a  child  who  has 
but  one  parent.  Johnson.    Bourier. 

And  orjthans.  for  their  parents'  timeless  death, 

Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  born.  Sliak. 

OR'PHAN,  a.     Bereft  of  parents,  or  of  a  parent. 

A  virgin  tragedy,  an  o>-j>han  muse.  Pofie. 

OR'PHAN,  V.  a.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  an  or- 
phan.    "  Orphaned  in  his  birth."  Young. 

6R'PHAN-A(?E  (or'fEin-gj),  n.  [Fr.  orphelinage.] 
The  state  of  an  orphan  ;  orphanism.  Blackstone. 

OR'PHANED  (br'f?nd),«.  Bereft  of  parents.  "This 
oiphaned  world."  Warburion. 

OR'PHA-NET,  n.    A  young  or  a  little  orphan. 

Calling  her  maids  this  orjihanet  to  see.  Drai/fon. 

OR'PHAN-HOOD  (-hfid),  M.  The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  an  orphan.  Nisbet. 

6R'PHAN-I§M,  n.    Orphanage,     [r.]  Bailey. 

OR-PH  AN-OT'RO-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  SpipavoTpoipuov ;  dp- 
ipavdf,  an  orphan,  and  Tpo(pi'i,  food ;  L.  orphaiio- 
trophium.]    A  hospital  for  orphans,  [r.]  Bailey. 

OR-PHA'Rl-ON,   n.       A  kind  of  musical   instru 

'  ment  in  the  form  of  a  lute.  Ualliwell. 

OR-PHE'AN  \or-{e'^n,K.  Sm.Wr. ;  br'fe-^n,  C.  Wb. 

'  Ash],  a.  Relating  to  the  ancient  poet  and  mu- 
sician Orpheus  ;  musical  and  poetical.    P.  Cyc. 

tOR'PHg-LlNE.  M.     An  orphan.  l^dal. 

OR  'PHEUS  (or'fus),  n.  [Gr.  'Opijirff.]  {Myth.)  A 
famous  ancient  poet  of  Thrace,  who  is  fabled  to 
have  enchanted  with  the  music  of  his  lyre  not 
only  the  wild  beasts,  but  the  trees  and  rocks 
upon  Olympus. 


W.  Smith 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  V,  lotig;   A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  Sf,  short;   A,  5,  J,  O,  V.  Y.  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HicU; 


ORSE'DEVV,   )  n.     An  inferior  sort  of  gold-leaf, 
OR'sp-DUE,  )  made  at  Manheim,  and  sometimes 


ORPHIC 

DR  PH|C,  a.  Relating  to  the  Orpkica,  or  to  Or- 
pheus ;  mystical ;  Or])hean.  P.  Cyc. 

OR' Plll-CJf,n.  pi.  [L.l  Certain  mystic  poems, 
falsely  ascribed  to  Orpneus.  V.  Cyc. 

(jR'Pl-MfiNT,  M.  [L.  auripif/mentiim ;  aunim, 
gold,  and  pigmcntum,  pigment ;  It.  orpimcnto  ; 
Sp.  oropimente ;  Fr.  orpiment.]  The  yellow 
sulphur et  of  arsenic,  occurring  native  in  small 
crystals,  or  usually  in  foliated  and  fibrous 
masses;  —  used  as  a  pigment,  for  which  pur- 
pose, however,  it  is  usually  prepared  artificially, 
and  so  called  in  allusion  to  its  color  and  because 
it  was  supposed  to  contain  gold.  Dana. 

Gr'PINE,  n.     [Fr.  orpin.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  succulent  herbaceous  plant;  tu- 
berous stone-crop ;  Sedutn  telephitim.  Enq.  Cyc. 

2.  {Paint.)  A  yellow  color,  of  various  degrees 
of  intensity,  approaching  also  to  red.     Brande. 

OR'Rp-RV,  n.  {Astron.)  A  machine  for  repre- 
senting' the  motions  and  relative  magnitudes 
and  distances  of  the  bodies  composing  the  solar 
system ;  a  planetarium. 

t(g-  This  instriinient  was  invented  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Graham,  but  derives  its  name  from  one  made  by  Mr. 
Rowley  for  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  which  was  erruneoiis- 
\y  supposed  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  named  if  after 
that  nobleman,  to  bo  the  first  over  constructed.  Jamie- 
son.    J\richol. 

6r'R|S,  n.  1.  [L.  iris."]  The  Iris  Florentina,  or 
Florentine  iris,  the  root  of  which  has  an  aromat- 
ic odor,  and  subacrid  taste,  and  is  employed  as 
a  dentifrice.  En;/.  Cyc. 

2   [Fr.  or/roe.]  A  gold  or  silver  lace.  Jo//n,90«. 
jKg-  «'  If  such  a  word  as  orris,  in  this  sense,  exists 
(which  I  doubt),  it  can  only  be  a  corruption  of  or- 
frais."     Todd See  Orfrays. 

3.  A  peculiar  pattern  in  which  gold  and  silver 
lace  is  worked.  Simmonds. 

ORSE 

OR 
called  Manheim  or  Dutch  gold.  McCtiUoch 

ORT,  M. ;  pi.  OUTS.  Any  worthless  leaving  or 
refuse,  as  of  fodder. — See  Okts.  S/iak. 

OR'THlTE,  n.  [Gr.  do96(,  straight.]  (Mm.)  A 
silicate  of  cerium,  iron,  &c.,  occurring  in  minute, 
slender,  columnar,  embedded  masses,  of  a  black- 
ish-gray color,  and  a  vitreous  lustre.  Eny.  Cyc. 

6R-TU0-CER'A-TITE,  n.  [Gr.  dpOii,  straight, 
and  Kf'paf,  a  horn.]  (Pal.)  A  straight,  con- 
camerated  multilocular  fossil  shell,  with  septa 
regularly  concave  towards  the  mouth,  perforat- 
ed by  a  simple,  nearly  cylindrical  siphunclc, 
either  in,  or  not  far  removed  from,  the  centre  of 
the  disk.  *  Enff.  Cyc. 

OR'THO-CLASE,  n.  [Gr.  doOdi,  straight,  and  k>.,!(o, 
to  break.]     (Min.)  Felspar.  Brande. 

dR'THO-DOX,  a.  [Gr.  6Mo^or,  i^Odf,  right,  and 
i6^a,  opinion ;  XoKiia,  to  think ;  L.  ortfiodortis ; 
It.  ortodosso ;  Sp.  orthodoro ;  Fr.  oi-thodoxc] 
Sound  in  opinion  or  doctrine  :  not  heterodox, 
—  particularly  sotmd  in  religious  opinions  or 
doctrines ;  conforming,  in  matters  of  religion, 
to  what  is  generally  received  as  the  right  faith. 

Do  not  confound  yonraolf  with  multiplicity  of  niithoni; 
two  ia  enough  u|)on  any  science,  provided  they  be  pleimry 
and  oithoiloT.  J/oivefl. 

If  two  men  take  Scriplnre  for  their  fruide.  and.  profcsslnjf 
to  have  no  other  ariiide,  come  to  opposite  conclusions,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  neither  has  a  right  to  decide  that  the  other  is 
not  (irtluxlox.  Hook. 

Syn.  —  Orthodox  sifrnifics  sound  in  doctrine  ;  rran- 
gelical,  agreeable  to  tlio  enspel.  The  term  orthodox  is 
ditlerently  applied  in  different  countries.  \n  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  Roman  Catholics  only  are  es- 
teemed orthodox.  In  the  est-iblishcd  Church  of  Eng- 
land, lligh-chiirchnien,  who  are  generally  anti-Cal- 
vinistic,  are  commonly  styled  orthodox,  and  Low- 
churchmen,  r-anirrJirnl.  In  the  U.  S.  it  is  customary 
to  style  Calvinists  \rol\\- orthoilox  and  ecangeltcal. 

tOR-THO-DoX'AL,  o.  Orthodox.  "The  same 
ort/iodoxal  verity."  White. 

tOR-THO-DOX-AL'I-TY,n.  The  state  of  being 
orthodox.  *  Cudworth.  I 

tOR-THO-DoX'AL-LY,  ad.  In  an  orthodox  man- 
ner; orthodoxly.      *  Milton. 

tOR-THO-DOX-As'Tl-CAI,,  o.  Orthodox.  "  Or- 
thodoxastical  Christians."  John  Fox. 

()R'THO-n6x-LY,  ad.  In  an  orthodox  manner. 
*'  So  soundly  and  so  orthodoxly  settled."  Bacon. 
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tOR'THQ-DdX-N^SS,  n.  Orthodoxy.  KilUngheck. 

5r'T»IO-I)6X-Y,  n.  [Or.  d(>Oo!ioiin  \  It.  ortodos- 
aia ;  Sp.  ortodoxia ;  Fr.  orthodoxie.']  The  state 
of  being  orthodox;  soundness  in  opinion  and 
doctrine,  —  particularly  in  matters  or  religion. 

Orthiiilitxji,  which,  strictly  siH-nkinv,  means  right  oplniim, 
in  |H>piilar  language  means  conformity  tu  wliat  Is  generally 
received  as  tlie  right  faith.  Ahii.  W hntrlu. 

It  was  not  only  in  his  [Dr.  Watts's]  book,  but  in  his  mind, 
that  orlliiHloxy  was  united  with  charity.  Juhnton. 

OR-THQ-DRoM'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  orthodrom- 
ics ;  sailing  in  a  direct  course.  Aah. 

OR-THQ-1)R6m'|C8,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  bp06i,  straight, 
and  6p<i^o{,  a  course.]  {yaut.)  The  art  of  sail- 
ing on  a  right  course,  or  on  the  arc  of  a  great 
circle,  which  is  the  shortest  distance  between 
any  two  points  on  the  surface  of  the  globe; 
great-circle  sailing ;  orthodroniy.  Harris. 

OR'TIIQ-DROM-V,  n.  [Gr.  d-,06(,  straight,  and 
ipdfiof,  a  course ;  It.  ^r  Sp.  ortodromia ;  Fr.  or- 
thodromic.']' (.Yaw/.)' The  art  of  sailing  on  the 
arc  of  a  great  circle  ;  orthdromics.        Johnson. 

6R-T1I0-EP'|C,         ;„.    Relating  to  orthoepy,  or 
OR-TllO-fiP'I-CAL,  )  pronunciation.  Martin. 

OR-THQ-EP'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  orthoepical 
manner.  Smart. 

OR'TIIQ-5:-PlST,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  ortho- 
epy or  correct  pronunciation.  Walker. 

OR'TnO-5-Py  [iir'tho-e-pe,  IF.  P.J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. 
Bees  ;  or-tli6'e-pc  or  or'tlio-c-p?,  /•'. ;  or-tli8'e-|>?, 
K.  C.  FIV.l,  n.  [Gr.  d'>Oo'iiTfiii;  iJpOrff,' right," and 
tiro?,  a  ^yord ;  Fr.  ortho'pie.]  That  part  of  pros- 
ody which  treats  of  the  pronunciation  of  words  ; 
correct  pronunciation.  Wilfcins. 

Orthofjyi/  differs  from  orthography  by  determining  how 
words  are  spoken,  whereas  orthography  decides  how  they 
are  spelt.  Lulliam. 

epff'  "  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  so  few  of  our 
dictionaries  of  proniinciHtion  have  inserted  this  word, 
so  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  subject  they  have 
treated.  It  is  regularly  derived  from  the  Greek  oiSn- 
eiretn,  and  is  as  necessary  to  our  language  as  orthoir- 
raphxj,  orthodoxy,  &.C.  Mr.  Elphinston  and  Mr.  Nares 
place  the  accent  on  iho  first  feyllnble  of  tliis  word,  as 
I  have  done."    fValker. 

6r'THO-g5n,  n.  [Gr.  6oOA(,  right,  and  yuW/i,  an 
angle.]     A  rectangled  figure.  Peucham. 

0R-TH6g'0-NAL,  a.  [Gr.  ipOoyuivoc,  L.  ortho- 
ffotiius ;  It.  ortogonal-c ;  Sp.  ortogonio ;  Fr.  or- 
thogonal.']    Rectangular ;  right-angled. 

Orthosrimnl  projrctiov  of  a  ■mnrrnitudr,  (Math.)  that 
projection  which  is  made  by  projecting  lines  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  |)r()jection.         Da.  4"  P. 

0R-TH6g'0-N.\L-LY,  ad.    With  right-angles. 

OR-Tlir)G'RA-Pn5;R,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in 
orthography  or  spelling.  S/mA. 

0R-TI10-GRAPII'[C,         ;„.     in.  S,  Sp.  orto<7rafi. 
OR-THO-GRAPII'I-CAL,  )  CO  ;  Fr.  orthographifjiie.'] 

1.  Relating  to  orthogra])hy  or  spelling.  "Some 
little  oHhographical  m\^t\\ii.'fi."  Addison. 

2.  Delineated  accordins:  to  the  elevation  and 
actual  measurement  without  reference  to  the 
rules  of  perspective.  Mortimer. 

Orthostraphic  projfctinn,  (Oram.)  that  projection  in 
which  points  are  projected  by  means  of  straight  lines 
drawn  through  them,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
projection. 

45g»"AII  the  projections  of  descriptive  geometry 
are  orthographic  ;  also  that  particular  kind  of  spheri- 
cal projection  called  the  arthoirraphu:  projection.  The 
name  is  almo.^t  e.\clu8ively  applied  in  the  latter  case. 
The  ortJion-raphir.  projection  of  the  circles  of  the  sphere 
may  he  regarded  as  the  persfiectives  of  the  circles,  the 
point  of  sight  being  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the 
principal  plane,  or  plane  of  pmjoction,  which  is,  in 
this  case,  the  |>er8|iective  plane."    Dariet. 

dR-rilO-GRAPH'I-CAI^LY,  orf.     1,  According  to 

the  rules  of  spelling.  Johnson. 

2.  According  to  the  orthographic  projection. 

OR-TII(')G'RA-PllIST,  n.  One  versed  in  orthog- 
raphy;  an  orthographer.  Scott. 

QR-TH6G'RA-PinzE,  v.  n.  To  write,  or  to  use 
true  orthography,     [u.]  Blount. 

QR-TH6g'RA-PHY,     n.        [Gr.    6pOoYpn,l<in  :     6p06(, 
right,  and  ypii<t>u>,  to  ^v^ite ;  L.  orthographia  ;  It. 
Sf  Sp.  nrtografia ;  Fr.  orthographe.'] 
1.   The  part  of  grammtir  which  teaches  the 
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lire  and  power  of  Ictteri,  and  the  propel 
thod  of  spelling  words. 

deals  with  Ungui^e  as  it  i.  written.  Latk-m. 

2.  The  art  or  the  mode  of  spelling  word*. 

Many  iMTiiliarifle.  In  our  pn-srni  mo<Ir<  of  •■■riling  mar 
be  tnu«l  to  the  pmit-rs,  who,  since  tlw  latter  uJi  ,i  hr  lii 
UZ'^Zh^"'  "''"''*^  '  '•"•"^  «^'~'  "^"linrh.h  ^ 

3.  The  representation  of  the  front  of  a  build- 
ing or  other  object  by  lines  which  are  perpen- 
dicular to  each  tither,  or  which  make  the  same 
angle  as  the  correK|)ondiiig  lines  in  the  object 
represented  ;  —  distinguished  from  perspettire. 

t  airholt. 

QR-THfiL'Q-9Y,  n.     [Or.  6peoloYia  ;  A>ftJ,,  righ^ 

and  ).iyo(,  a  discourse  ;  Sp.  ortologia.]     A  right 

naming  or  description  of  things.  Fotheriy. 

OR-THQ-MfiT'RIC  a.  (Cnjttallography.)  Noting 
axes  of  crystallization  which  are  at  right  angles 
with  each  other.  Dana. 

QR-TH6m'?-TRY,  »•  [Gr.  ipOAf,  right,  and  ^/rpo, 
metre.]  The  art  of^  constructing  verses  coi 
rectly  :  —  the  laws  of  versification. 


cor-- 
Johnson. 


OR-TIig-JVY-Ci'JV.S:,  n.  pL 
[Gr.  6pdd{,  straight,  and 
iwi,  a  claw.]  [Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  tenuirostral 
birds  of  the  order  Passeres 
and  family  Certhidte,  or 
creepers ;  niohonas.  Gray, 

'dR'TI{g-JVfX,n.  (Ornith.)  Orthonyx  spjoieaudmu 
A  geiius  of  passerine  birds  of  the  family  r«*.  • 
thidtE,  or  creepers.  Gray. 

6R-THQ-P6D'|C.         ;„.         rpr.     orthopedi^.] 

OR-THQ-P6d'|-CAL,  >  (Med.)    Relating    to    or- 

thopedy,  or  the  art  of  curing  natural  deformities 

in  children.  Dr.  J.  B.  Brown. 

QR-THOP'?-DY,  n.  [Gr  dodii,  right,  and  »ai(, 
niiifidf,  a  child  ;^  It.  &  Sp.  ortopedia ;  Fr.  orthope- 
dic.] (Med.)  The  art  of  curing  or  remedying 
deformities  in  the  bodies  of  children,  or,  gener- 
ally, in  the  human  body.  Dr.  Mott. 

QR-TH5PH'Q-NY,  n.  [Gr.  ipOof,  straight,  right, 
and  ipiovii,  sound  ;  Fr.  orthophonie.]  Systematic 
cultivation  of  the  voice.  Wm.  RusaelL 

OR-THOP-JfCE'jl  (iir-thop-n8'9),  «•  [Gr.  ipOixmin  ; 
bf>6&s,  straight,  and  iri^'w,  to  breathe ;  L.  orthop- 
niea  ;  Sp.  artopnen  ;  Fr.  urthoptift.]  ( Mrd.)  • 
Impracticability  of  breathing  in  the  horitontal 
position;  necessity  of  being  in  the  erect  posture, 
in  order  to  respire.  Duxgltton. 

QR-TUdP'TK-R.^,  n.pl.  [Gr.  <1bAJ«,  straight,  and 
TCTipAv,  &  wing.j  (hnt.)  An  order  of  insects, 
comprising  cockroaches,  crickets,  grasshoppers, 
&c. ;  —  so  called  because  their  inferior  wings, 
when  not  in  use,  are  folded  lengthwise  in  nitr- 
row  plaits  like  a  fan,  and  are  laid  straight  along' 
the  top  or  the  sides  of  the  back.  Harris. 

QR-THOP'T^-RAN,  n.  (Ent.)  One  of  the  orthop- 
tera.  Brandt. 

QR-THOP'Tp-RoOs,  a.  (Ent.)  Relating  to  the 
orthoptera.  CHmh. 

OR'TIIO-STADE,  n.  [Gr.  6oeo<rraiiaf,  loose,  un- 
girded,  —  applied  to  a  tunic;  ()pAl{,  straight,  and 
'tartiiti,  to  stand.]  (Ant  )  A  long  and  ample  tunic, 
with  straight  or  upright  folds.  Wrig/U. 

OR'TIIQ-STYI.E,  n.  [Gr.  ipfPii,  strniKht,  and  ffrf- 
loi,  a  column.]  (Arch.)  A  straight  rani^  of 
columns.  Hosking. 

QR-TH6t'RO-PAL,  >„.  [Or.  ap««*.  straight,  and 
QR-TII(')T'RO-P()rs,  >  rp/ir«,  to  turn.]  (Bot.) 
Noting  the  embrvo  when  it  is  straight,  and  so 
lies  in  the  seed  that  the  radicle  is  towards  the 
hilum,  owing  to  the  inversion  of  the  nucleus  :  — 
also  applied  to  the  entire  ovule  or  seed,  without 
reference  to  this  position  of  the  embrvo,  when 
the  nucleus  is  straight,  and  the  cha'laxa  and 
hilum  correspond.  Hrtislow. 

QR-THOTY-POCS,  a.  [Gr.  ie06f,  straight,  and 
ri'Tot,  a  blow.]  (Mm.)  Having  a  perpendicular 
cleavage.  Clarke. 

Or'TJVE,  a.  [L.  orfirt/a;  orior,  orlta,  to  rise; 
Fr.  ortire.]  (Astron.)  Relating  to  the  rising  of 
a  planet  or  star ;  eastern.  Brande. 
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<)R'T0-LAN,  m.  [It.  ortulano,  from 
L.  hortulanus,  pertaining  to  gar- 
dens ;  hortus,  a  garden,— because 
this  bird  frequents  the  hedges  of 
gardens.  Meiiage. — Sp.  hortela- 
no ;  Fr.  ortolan.]  {Urnith.)  A 
species  of  bird  of  the  family 
FringiUicl(e,  much  esteemed  for 
the  delicacy  of  its  flesh ;  Emben- 
zci  hortulana.  YarreU. 

ORTS,  n.  pi.     [Irish  orda,  a  frag- 
ment.   iye.- Gael.  ^  Ir.fortas,     ,!?;*to"<K: 
orts.  — Past  part.  A.  S.  verb  oret- 
tan,  to  defile.  Tooke.  Richardson.]  Refuse,  as  of 
hay  ;  things  left  or  thrown  away ;  fragments ; 
worthless  leavings  or  refuse. 

Let  him  liave  time  a  beggar's  orts  to  crave.  Shai:. 

CR'TYX,  n.  [Gr.  dprv^,  a  quail.]  {Omith.)  A 
genus  of  partridges  found  in  North  America, 
including  the  American  partridge  or  quail  (Or- 
tyx  Virginiana).  Audtibon. 

OR'VAt.,  n.  [Fr.  orrale.]  (Bot.)  An  odoriferous 
meadow  plant,  of  the  labiate  family ;  Latnitim 
orvala.  Loudon, 

OR-V|-E'TAN,  n.  [It.  orvietano.  —  So  called,  ac- 
cording to  some,  because  invented  by  Orvietano, 
a  celebrated  charlatan  ;  or,  according  to  others, 
from  Orvieto,  a  town  in  Italy.]  An  antidote 
for  poison.  Bailey. 

OR'VAL,  n.  [See  Oriel.]  (Jn<.)  A  cloister  or 
arched  room  in  a  monastery,  Wright. 

O-RYC'Tg-ROPE,  or  OR-YC-TER'O-PUS,  n.  [Gr. 
dpvKTt'ip,  a  digger, 
and  TToDs,  a  foot.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus 
of  edentate,  in- 
sectivorous mam- 
mals, peculiar  to 
Africa,  and  pro- 
vided   with     feet       Orycterope  (.Ori/cteropus  capetma). 

and  claws  well  adapted  for  digging.    Brande, 
OR-YC-TOG-NCS'TIC,  a.      Relating  to   oryctog- 
nosy.     *  Wright. 

OR-YC-TOG'NO-SY,  n.  [Gr.  6ovKT6i,  fossil,  and 
yvkaii,  knowledge.]  Oryctology.  Brande. 

6R-YCT6G'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ofVKT6i,  fossil,  and 
Ypatpij),  to  write.]     Oryctology.  Buchanan. 

0R-YC-T0-L6(^  I-C.\L,  a.  Relating  to  oryctol- 
ocry.       '  "  Clarke. 

OR-yC-TOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  Awkt^^,  fossil,  and 
Xo'yoi,  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  oryctologie.] 

1.  {Pal.)  The  branch  of  zoological  science 
which  treats  of  fossil  organic  remains.  Brande. 

2.  (Min.)  The  nomenclature,  classification, 
and  description  of  minerals.  B)-ande. 

Oft  '  YX,  n.  [L.,  from 
Gr;  opu|.]  (Zo'>l.)  A 
genus  of  antelopes, 
including  the  gems- 
boc,  or  Oryx  gazella, 
and  the  white  ante- 
lope, algazel,  or  Or- 
yx leucoryx.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  the  an- 
telopes, being  the 
species  which  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  Oryx  leucoryx. 
have  given  rise  to 
the  fabulous  unicorn  of  the  ancients.  Eng.  Cyc. 

g-RY'ZJi,  n.  [Arab.  oruz.  — Gr.  opv^a  ;  L.  oryza.] 
(Bat.)  The  rice-plant ;  rice.  P.  Cyc. 

OS,  n. ;  pi.  6s' SA.  [L.]  {Anat.)  A  bone.  Dunglison. 

5s'€II5-0-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  oa-xri,  the  scrotum,  and 
Ki't'iti,  a  tumor;  Fr.  osch'oc'le.]  {Med.)  A  scro- 
tal tumor,  hernia,  or  rupture.  Dunglison. 

5s'CIL-LAN-CY,  n.  The  act  of  oscillating;  vi- 
bration ;  oscillation.  Scott. 

OS'CIL-LATE,  V.  n.  [L.  oscilh,  osciUatus ;  It.  oscil- 
lare  ;  Sp.  oscilar ;  Fr.  osciller.]  [i.  oscillat- 
ed ;  pp.  OSCILLATING,  OSCILLATED.]  To  vi- 
brate as  a  pendulum ;  to  move  backward  and 
forward ;  to  swing. 

Move  any  body,  as  a  pendulum.  In  one  •wtt_y,  and  it  will 
continue  to  osciVrate  in  an  arch  of  the  tame  circle  until  the 
known  causes  malic  it  rest.  Burke . 
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SS-CIL-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  oscitlatio ;    It.  oscilla- 

zione ;  Sp.  oscikicion  ;  Fr.  oscillation.]     The  act 

of  oscillating  ;  the  alternate  ascent  and  descent 

of  a  pendulous  body  ;  vibration.  Berkeley. 

Syn.  —  See  Vibration. 

6S-CIL-LJl-Tb'RI-.^,  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
confervoid  algse,  composed  of  cylindrical  fila- 
ments, enclosed  singly  in  tubular  cellulose 
sheaths,  open  at  the  ends,  from  which  the  fila- 
ments emerging,  wave  backwards  and  forwards. 
Micrographic  Diet. 

dS'CIL-LA-TO-RY,  or  OS-OIL'LA-TO-RY  [os'jl- 
a-to-re,  K.  Sm.  C. ;  os-sll'lji-tur-e,  ^>.  W.  "P.  ;  os'- 
se-is-to-re, /{.],  rt.  \\t.  oscillatorio ;  Sp.  oscih- 
torio ;  Fr.  oscillatoire.]  Moving  alternately  one 
way  and  another,  as  a  pendulum;  swinging; 
vibratory.     "  Oscillatory  raotioxis."    Arbuthnot. 

6S'CI-TAN-CY,  n.  [L.  oscito,  oscitans,  to  gape  ; 
OS,  the  mouth  ;  Sp.  oscitancia.] 

1.  The  act  of  yawning  or  gaping.       Johnson. 

2.  Unusual  sleepiness,  dulness,  or  careless- 
ness.    "  The  oscitancy  of  transcribers."  Sotith. 

Her  whose  winking  eye 
And  slumbering  oscitancy  mars  the  Brood.        Cowper. 

6s'CI-TANT,  a.     1.  Yawning  ;  gaping.    Johnson. 
2.  Sleepy  ;  sluggish  ;  dull ;  lazy.  Milton. 

OS'CI-TANT-LY,  ad.  Sluggishly  ;  carelessly. Mo>-e. 

OS'CI-TAte,  t).  w.  [L.  oscito,  oscitatus.]  Toya^vn; 
to  gape.  Johnson. 

6S-CI-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  oscitatio.]  The  act  of 
yawning;  oscitancy.  "My  treatise  oi  oscitation, 
laughter,  and  ridicule."  Tatler. 

5s'CU-lAnT,  a.  [L.  osculo,  osculans,  to  kiss.] 
Tending  to  embrace ;  adhering  close.       Kirby. 

OS'CU-lATE,  v.  a.  [L.  oscular,  osculatuji ;  oscu- 
luni,  a  little  mouth  ;  as,  a  mouth  ;  It.  osculat-e.] 

1.  To  salute  with  a  kiss ;  to  kiss.  Blount. 

2.  {Geom.)  To  touch,  as  one  curve  another, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  number  of  points 
common  to  both  is  the  greatest  possible.  Brande. 

OS-CU-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  osculatio;  Sp.  oscula- 
cion;  Yt.  osculation.]  {Geom.)  The  act  of  os- 
culating ;  the  contact  of  one  curve  with  anoth- 
er, at  a  given  point,  of  the  highest  order  possi- 
ble. Davies  ^  Feck. 

OS'Cr-LA-TO-RY,  «.  \Sp.  oscxtlatorio ;  Fr.  osctc- 
latoirc]  (Gco'm.)  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
nature  of,  an  osculatrix. 

Osculattiry  circle,  a  circle  whose  curvature  is  the 
same  as  tliat  of  a  given  curve  at  the  point  of  oscula- 
tion. Davies  <!(•  Peck. 

6s'Cy-LA-TO-RY,  n.  A  tablet  with  a  picture  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin,  which,  in  ancient  church- 
es, was  kissed  by  the  priest  and  people.  Smart. 

OS-Cr-LA'TRIX,  »i.  (Geom.)  A  curve  which  has 
a  higher  order  of  contact  with  a  given  curve,  at 
a  given  point,  than  any  other  curve  of  the  same 
kind.  Davies. 

6S'CULE,  n.  [L.  oscidum,  a  small  mouth.]  A 
small  bilabiate  aperture.  Ogilrie. 

O'ST^R  (o'zher),  w.  [Gr.  o7(io5,  or  outrun  ;  Fr.  osier; 
Bret,  aozil.  Diez.  Landais.]  A  name  given  to 
three  species  of  salix  or  willow,  used  for  various 
kinds  of  basket  work,  bands,  &c. 

JSfg"  "  Any  willow,  however,  that  has  lone,  pliant, 
twigey  branches,  and  is  grown  on  this  account,  is 
called  an  osier."    Eng.  Cyc. 

O'flf.R  (o'zher),  a.  Made  of  osier  or  twigs  ;  like 
osier.     "This  osier  cage."  Shak. 

O'^IgRED  (o'zherd),  a.  Covered  or  decorated 
with  osiers.  Collins. 

O'iJIfiR-HOLT,  n.  [Eng.  osier,  and  A.  S.  hoU,  a 
wood.]     A  place  for  cultivating  osiers.      Craig. 

OS  'Mj}J^-LI,  n.   In  Turkey,  an  official  functiona- 
ry ;  a  placeman.  Ojilvie. 
BP^  "  The  term  Onmanlis  is  aden,  but  erroneously, 
applied  to  all  Turks."    Ojilvie. 

6§'MA-Z6ME,  n.  [Gr.  6(Tt„'i,  smell,  and  l;oii6s, 
broth.]  (Chem.)  A  name  given  by  Thi^nard  to  a 
spirituous  extract  of  meat ;  —  according  to  Ber- 
zelius,  it  is  not  a  peculiar  substance,  but  a  mix- 
ture of  several  different  bodies,  among  which 
are  lactic  acid  and  lactates.  Eng.  Cyc. 
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6§'MeL-lTE,  n.  [Gr.  iir^,,;,  smell,  and  XiBog,  a 
stone.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of  pectolite; — so 
named  from  its  clayey  smell.  Dana. 

OS-MI-Am'[C,  w.  [osmium  and  ammonia.]  (Chem.) 
Noting  an  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  ammo- 
nia on  osmic  acid.  Graham. 

6^'MI-ATE,  «.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  osmic  acid  with  a  base.  Graham. 

6§'MIC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  composed  ol 
one  equivalent  of  osmium  and  four  equivalents 
of  oxygen.  Graham. 

OS'MJ-OtJS,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  composed 
of  one  equivalent  of  osmium  and  three  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen.  Graham. 

0§'MITE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  combination  of  osmium 
with  some  other  substance.  Graham. 

6§'M{-UM,  n.  (Min.)  A  whitish  metal  occurring 
in  conjunction  with  platinum  ;  —  so  named  from 
the  extremely  acid  and  penetrating  odor  of 
osmic  acid,  its  volatile  oxide.  Graham. 

9§-m5m'JP-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  wff^os,  impulsion,  and 
filrpov,  a  measure.]  (Chem.)  An  instrument  or 
apparatus  to  measure  the  velocity  of  the  osmot- 
ic current.  Athemcum. 

0§'MOSE,  n.  [Gr.  wTftoq,  impulsion.]  (Chem.) 
That  property  of  animal  membrane,  or  unglazed 
earthen  ware,  by  which  an  uninterrupted  com- 
munication is  produced  between  two  fluids  of 
different  densities,  when  placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  it. —  See  Endosmose,  and  Exosmose. 

Graham. 

jggg"  "  This  phenomenon  was  originally  designated 

by  the  correlative  terms  endosmosc  and  rxosvwse ;  hut 

if   is   better  expressed   by   the  shorter  word  osmose, 

which  includes  the  two  forms."     Oraham. 

0^-MOT'}C,  a.    Relating  to  osmose.        Graham, 

O^'Ml'ND,  n.  [A  word  said  to  be  of  northern 
origin,  and  applied  to  this  plant  on  account  of 
its  potential  qualities  in  medicine.  Osmmider 
was  one  of  the  names  of  Thor,  and  vuind,  in 
A.  S.,  is  expressive  of  force  or  power.  Loudon.] 
(Bot.)  A  kind  of  fern  ;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Os- 
munda.  Eng.  Cyc. 

O^'NA-BiJRG,  n.  A  coarse  linen,  made  of  flax 
and  tow,  originally  manufactured  at  Osnaburg, 
in  Germany.  Jamieson. 

0S-PHRE-§!-0L'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  Saippno'i,  smell, 
and  Xoyoq,  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  osphresiologie.]  (Med.) 
A  treatise  on  olfaction  and  odors.      Dunglison. 

OS'PR^Y,  n.  \\j.  ossifraga  ; 
OS,  a  bone,  and  frdngo,  to 
break.]  (Ornith.)  A  bird 
of  the  order  Accipitres 
and  family  Fakonidce  ; 
the  bald  buzzard,  fishing- 
eagle,  or  fish-hawk,  a 
large  bird  of  prey,  liv- 
ing principally  upon  fish, 
which  it  takes  by  darting 
upon  them  with  great  ra- 
pidity and  undeviating 
aim;  Falco  halicetus  of  Linnajus,  or  Pandion 
haliaitus  of  Savigny.  Eng.  Cyc. 

IKS'  The  more  common  orthography  of  this  word  in 
the  Dictionaries  is  ospray,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Bible ; 
but  the  orthography  of  tlie  or'nithologists  is  osprey. 

4fg-  The  name  is  also  sometimes  given  to  the  sea- 
eagle.     Maunder. 

6S'S5-AN  (osh'e-sin),  w.  [L.  ossews,  bony.]  (Ich.) 
A  fish  that  has  a  true  bony  skeleton.      Brande. 

OS'Sp-LET,  n,  [Fr.,  from  L.  os,  a  bone.]  A  hard 
substance,  like  a  little  bone,  growing  on  the  in- 
side of  a  horse's  knee.  Farrier's  Diet. 

OS'Sp-OUS  (os'se-us  o?'  osh.'e-us)  ['5s]i'e-5!i,  P.  Ja. 
C.  Wr. ;  os'se-iis,  K.  Davis ;  5a'se-iis,  colloquially 
Ssh'us,  ^'m.],  a.  [L.  osseus;  os,  ossis,  a  bone; 
It.  osseo  ;  Sp.  oseo  ;  Fr.  osseux.]  Bony  ;  com- 
posed of,  or  resembling,  bone. 

Osseous  breccia,  the  cemented  mass  of  bone  found 
in  certain  caverns  and  fissures  of  rocks.  Brande. 

t6s'S5§,  n.  pi.  Words  uttered  unawares,  and 
having  the  character  of  a  presage.         Holland. 

OS-SET'JC,  a.     Applied  to  an  insulated   tribe  of 

'  people  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  to  the  language 

spoken  by  them.  Latham. 


Osprey  {laico  !talt(elm). 


A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  fi,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  f,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    HfefR,  HER; 
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r)S'8(-CLE  (SH's^-kl),  n.  [L.  ossiculum;  os,  ossis, 
a.  bone.]     A  small  bone.  lloUler, 

QS-SlC'l,;-LA'r-t;D,  a.  Furnished  with  small 
bones.  lliU. 

QS-SlF'gR  OOS,  a.  [L.  OS,  a  bone,  and /tro,  to 
bear.]     Producing  or  forming  bone.        P.  Cyc. 

pS-SlF'|C,  a.  [L.  OS,  a  bone,  and^cio,  to  make  ; 
It.  ossijico  ;  Sp.  osijico ;  Fr.  ossijique.']  Having 
power  to  ossify  or  form  bone.  Wiseman. 

OS-Sl-FI-CA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  ossificatio ;  It.  ossifi- 
cazione ;  Sp.  osijicacion ;  Fr.  ossijicalion.] 
{Med.)  The  act  of  ossifying: — the  formation 
of  bone :  —  the  development  or  increase  of  the 
osseous  system. 

4^  <'  Besides  the  natural  osRincation,  which  we 
observe  in  llio  fiptiis  and  in  the  first  [wriods  of  life, 
there  are  also  accidvntal  oa.iifictitionM,  such  as  tliose 
rre«|iiently  reinarkuti  after  the  inHaniniation  uf  scruus 
nieuiliranes,  in  the  piirietes  ufartorios,  Scc.'^  DuitjrU.sim. 

r)S'SI-FRA<?R,  n.  [L.  ossifraga ;  ossa,  bones, 
and./m«^o,  to  break  ;  It.  ossifrago  ;  Sp.  osifra- 
gn;  Fr.  orfrnie.]  (Oniith.)  A  name  given  to 
the  sea-eagle,  or  Ilahatus  albicilla,  in.  the  ear- 
lier part  of  its  life.  —See  O.sprey.  YarreU. 
IgS"  The  translators  of  tiio  Biblo  regarded  the  os- 
pray  and  the  os.itfrai^e  as  ditrerent  birds.  "  They  shall 
not  Iks  eaten,  they  are  an  abuniination  ;  —  the  ea<;le, 
and  the  «.«{/>nir*,  and  the  ospray."  Leo.  xi.  13.  —  '•  By 
os.iifraae,  in  this  passage,  the  lamniergeyer  is  supposed 
to  have  been  meant."    Kiito. 

OS-Sf  F'RA-GOUS,  a.    Breaking  the  bones.    Ash. 

6s'SI-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  OS,  ossis,  a  bone,  and  facio, 
to  make ;  It.  ossificarse  ;  Sp.  ossi/icar  ;  Fr.  ossi- 
Jiej:]  [i.  ossified;  ;jp.  os.^ifyino,  ossified.] 
To  convert  or  change  to  bone  by  the  deposition 
of  calcareous  matter.  Sharp. 

6S'S|-FY,  V.  n.  To  change  to  bone;  to  become 
bone.  Jamieson. 

OS-SlV'O-RoOs,  a.  [L.  ossa,  bones,  and  voro,  to 
devour  ;  It.  osstvoio.]  Feeding  on  bones.  "  Os- 
sivorous  quadrupeds."  Grew, 

68'Sy-A-RV  (Ssh'u-si-re  or  8s'su-9-r?)  [Bsh'ii-g-re, 
P.  K. ;  bs'sii-j-r?,  6'.1,  n.  [L.  ossuarinm  ;  ossa, 
bones.]  A  charnel-nouse ;  a  place  where  the 
bones  of  dead  people  are  kept.  Broicne. 

6ST,  n.  A  kiln  where  hops  and  malt  are  dried  ;  — 
written  also  oast  and  oust.  —  See  Oast.  Johnson. 

QS-TEN-SI-bIl'(-TV,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  ostensible.  Wright. 

QS-TfiN'S|-BLE,  a.  [L.  ostendo,  to  show;  It.  os- 
tensibile ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  ostensible.\ 

1.  That  may  be  shown ;  —  that  is  proper  or 
intended  to  be  shown.  Wnrton. 

2.  Colorable  ;  plausible  ;  specious.  "  He  had, 
as  dictator,  an  ostensible  right."  Poionall. 

3.  Apparent;  exhibited;  shown;  presented; 
as,  "  An  ostensible  design." 

Syn.  — See  Plausible. 

gS-TKNS|-BLY,  ad.    In  an  ostensible  manner. 

QS-TEN'8|VE,  a.     [It.  &;  Sp.  ostensivo  ;  Fr.  osten- 
««/".]  Showing ;  betokening ;  exhibiting.  Johnson. 
Ostensivt.  demon.itration,  a  direct  geometrical  dem- 
onstration, in  conlradistinciioii  to  one  that  depends 
upon  a  redactio  ad  absurdum.  A.  Jamieson. 

QS-TfiN'SlVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  ostensive  manner. 
"  Ostensively  exceeding  wise."  Lloijd. 

QS-TENT'.  n.     [L.  ostentum.'] 

1.  That  which  is  extended  or  shown  outward, 
or  in  front ;  appearance  ;  mien  ;  show.      Shak. 

2.  A  portent ;  a  prodigy  ;  any  thing  ominous. 

I^tinim,  (Viehtcd  with  this  dire  ostent. 

For  counsel  to  his  father  Faun  us  went.  Dri/den. 

tpS-TfeN'TATE,  v.a.  [L.  ostento,  ostentatus.]  To 
display  ostentatiously.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Os-TpN-TA'T[QN,  n.  [Ta.  ostentafio ;  U.  ostenta- 
zione ;  Sp.  ostentacion ;  Fr.  ostentation.'] 

1.  Outward  show  ;  appearance.  Bacon. 

2.  Ambitious  display  ;  boast ;  vainglory  ;  vain 
show  ;  parade  ;  high  pretension. 

He  knew  that  good  and  bountiful  mindi  were  somotimen 
inclincil  to  onltnlntiim,  and  ready  to  cover  it  with  pretence  of 
inciting  others  by  their  exnnipfe,  anil  therefore  cheeks  this 
ranity.  Take  heed,  says  he,  tliat  you  do  not  your  alms  lic- 
fore  men.  AtUiintry. 

3.  t  A  Rhow  ;  a  spectacle.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Show. 


6S-T5N-TA'TIOi;8  (Bs-t^n-iS'iihin),  a.  1.  Ambi- 
tious of  display  ;  boastful  ;  vain  ;  fond  of  show. 
Your  mo<lctty  is  so  far  from  living  otifiilnlioxu  of  the  giMHl 
you  do.  that  it  blushes  even  to  have  it  known i  and  then'torv 
I  must  leave  you  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  own  conacience, 
which,  thouifh  a  silent  panegyric,  i«  yet  the  best.        Dryilen. 

2.  Alfectedly  hne  or  showy  ;  gaudy;  as,  "0<- 
tentatious  appearances." 
Syn.— See  Vain, 

OS-TeN-TA'TIorS-LY,  ad.  In  an  ostentatious 
manner;  boastfully;  vainly.  Johnson. 

6s-T5N-TA'TU)V8-N68S,  n.  Ostentation  ;  vanity. 

toS'TgN-TA-TQR,  n.  [L.]  One  fond  of  show ; 
an  ostentatious  person.  Sherwood. 

tQS-TfiN'T|VE,  a.    Ostentatious.  Stirling. 

tQS-TfiN'TOl'S,  o.     Ostentatious.  Feltham. 

0s'T5;-O-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  daHov,  a  bone,  and  xi-iXr,, 
a  tumor;  Fr.  osteocfle.'^  {Med.)  A  hernia  in 
which  the  sac  is  cartilaginous  :  — osseous  indu- 
ration of  one  or  both  testicles.  Dunglison. 

0S-T5-O-C5l'LA,  n.  [Gr.  darlov,  a  bone,  and 
Kii.'/.u,  glue.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  petrified  carbonate  of 
lime  ;  —  so  called  because  it  has  been  supposed 
to  possess  the  power  of  favoring  the  formation 
of  callous  infractures.  Dunglison. 

2.  An  indifferent  kind  of  glue  obtained  from 
bones.  lire. 

OS-TE'Q-COPE,  or  OS'T^.Q-COPE,  [os-tg'o-kSp, 
IK.  J.  Ja.;  6s'te-o-k5p,  ^;«.  Wr.  Wb'.],  n.' [Gr. 
6aTioK6iro( ;  oarlov,  a  bone,  and  «diroj,  pain.]  Pain 
in  the  bones,  or  in  the  parts  that  encompass 
them.  •  Bailey. 

(JS-Tg-O-DEN'TlNE,  n.  [Gr.  dariov,  a  bone,  and 
L.  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth.]  That  modification  of 
dentine  in  which  the  tissue  is  traversed  by  irreg- 
ularly disposed  and  ramified  vascular  or  medul- 
lary canals,  and  in  which  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  dentinal  tubes  communicate  with  cells, 
like  the  radiated  cells  of  true  bone.         Brande. 

5S-Te-09'5-NY,  n.  [Gr.  oariov,  a  bone,  and 
ytvvdw,  to  produce ;  Fr.  oUeogmie .]  {Med.)  The 
formation  or  growth  of  bone.  Brarule. 

OS-Tg-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  d<rriov,  a  bone,  and 
ypaipw,  to  describe  ;  Fr.  osttographie.]  {A7utt.) 
A  description  of  the  bones.  I)ut>glison. 

0s'T5-O-LlTE,  n.  [Gr.  dariov,  a  bone,  and  XWof, 
a  stone ;  Fr.  osteobthe.]  {Pal.)  A  fossil  petri- 
fied bone. 

6S-T5-6l'0-(?5R,  n.  One  versed  in  osteology ; 
an  osteologist.  Smith. 

6s-TP-0-l69'JC,         )a.   \YT.ost,'olo<jique.]Re- 
0S-T5-Q-L6(?'1-CAL,  )  lating  to  osteology.     Ure. 

6s-TP-0-L69'1-CAL-LY,  ad.-  In  an  osteological 
manner.  P.  Cyc. 

0S-T5-6L'O-pIST,  71.  One  versed  in  osteology ; 
an  osteologer.  Smart. 

6s-TP-6L'0-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  iarfoloyla ;  itrriov,  a 
bone,  and  i.(iyo{,  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  osttologie.'] 
{Med.)  That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of 
bones.  Dunglison. 

Ss'TP-O-MAN-TY,  n.  [Gr.  dirriov,  a  bone,  and 
ftavrii'a,  prophecy.]  Divination  by  means  of 
bones,     [k.]  Seldcn. 

6s'T5-0-PLAS-TY,  n.  [Gr.  6ttIov,  a  bone,  and 
iT?.nBTi(,  formed,  nXaoati),  to  form  ;  Fr.  osti'oplas- 
tie.']  {Med.)  An  operation  to  remedy  the  loss 
of  a  bone.  Dunglison. 

6S-Tp-5P-T5-RtG'I-OOS,  a.  [Gr.  i<rrtov,  a  bone, 
and  irrlovi,,  a  fin.]  Having  bones  in  the  fins; 
acanthopterygious.  Roicbotham. 

5s-Te-6T'Q-MY,  n.  [Gr.  dariov,  a  bone,  and 
TOfti'i,  a  cutting;  W^i-u,  to  cut;  Fr.  osfeotomle.] 
{Med.)  The  dissection  of  bones.         Dunglison. 

QS-THftX'Y,  n.  [Gr.  dariov,  a  bone,  and  c^k,  a 
habit.]  (Med.)  An  affection  in  which  soft  parts 
become  indurated  by  a  deposit  of  ossific  matter. 

6s'Tl-A-RY  (68'tf-9-r?  or  Sst'ytir-e)  [88't?-»-r?,  P. 
Ja.  li.  Wr. ;  Bst'y^r-e,  S  K.  Sm.],  n.  [L.  osti- 
aritis,  a  door-keeper  ;  ostium,  a  door,  the  mouth 
of  a  river;  os,  a  mouth;  It.  A  Sp.  o«^iVi»i'o.] 


1.  The  mouth  or  opening  by  which  ji  river 
discharges  itself;  estuary.     [ii.J  ~ 


Broicne. 


2.  {Eccl.)  A  door-keeper. 

I^aally  (came)  ottiarirt,  which  used  to  rUif  tk«  belU  and 
open  and  ihiiC  the  church  duurs.  >,  JUirum. 

OST'LgR  (8»'l?r),  n.     See  Hohtleii,  Swift. 

OsT'LeR-Y  (6«'l?r-9),  n.  Hee  liosTELHy .  Johnson. 

OST'Mp.N,  M.  pi.  Kantmen;  — a  name  given  to 
Danish  settlers  in  Ireland.  Ld.  Lyttelton. 

Q8-TEA'CEA.\  (oi»-tri'«h»ii),  n.  [L.ostren,»T\  ovii- 
ter.]  {Ich.)  One  of  a  family  of  bivalves' of 
which  tne  oyster  is  the  type.  Brande. 

QS-TRA'CION  (oi,-tra'«|ivn),  n.  [Gr.  iarf^Kxtv,  a 
small  shell;  h.  ostrncium.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of 
fishes  having  the  body  clothed  in  an  inflexible 
armor  of  hard  plates,  the  tail-fins,  mouth,  antl 
pill-openings  passing,  as  it  were,  through  holea 
m  a  coat  of  mail ;  trunk-fish.  Brande. 

OS  TRA-Cl§M,  n.  [Gr.  darpaxtoiiif  ;  Sarpagor,  a 
tile  or  tablet  on  which  the  name  of  the  person 
proposed  to  be  banished  was  WTitten  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
ostracismo ;  Fr.  ostracisme.] 

1.  {Grecian  Ant.)  A  form  of  banishment 
which  prevailed  at  Athens  and  in  some  other 
democratical  states,  by  which  persons  who,  from 
their  wealth  or  influence,  were  considered  dan- 
gerous to  the  state,  were  banished  for  ten  years, 
with  leave  to  return  and  enjoy  their  estates  after 
that  period.  P  Cyc. 

2.  Banishment ;  public  censure.  Bacon. 

Virtue  in  courtlem'  hearti 
Sutlers  an  oMi-MOMm,  and  depart*.  Dome. 

OS'TRA-CITE,  n.  [Gr.  darpaxirrK  ;  Sarpatov,  a 
shell";  Fr.  ostracite.]  {Pal.)  An  oyster-shell 
in  its  fossil  state,  —  or  a  stone  formed  in  the 
shell,  the  latter  being  dissolved.  Mawider. 

6S'TRA-0lZE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  iarpaKll,u-,  tarpaKo*,  a 
tile.]  [t.  osTiiACizEU  ;  pp.  ostkacizino,  oh- 
TiiACizED.]  To  banish  by  means  of  ostracism ; 
to  expel ;  to  exile.  Marvel 

Os'TRAN-iTE,  n.  {yUn.)  A  variety  of  zircon  of 
a  grayish-brown  color.  Dana. 

OS-TR^;  A'CEOUS  (-shiis),  a.  [L.  ostrea,  an  oys- 
ter.] Having  the  nature  of  an  oyster.  Cudwort/i- 

0S-TR(;-OPH'A-9lS'r,  n.  [Gr.  Sarpioy  (L.  oxtrea), 
an  oyster,  and  ipdyu,  to  cat.]  One  who  feeds  on 
oysters.  West  Rev. 

OS'XRTCH,  n.  [Gr.  arpovOif, 
a  bird  (i  fiyff  arpovOuf, ' 
the  great  bird,  the  os- 
trich) ;  L.  struthio,  an 
ostrich  ;  It.  struzzo  ;  Sp. 
avestruz ;  Fr.  autruche. 
—  Dut.  struis ;  Gcr. 
Strauss  ;  Dan.  struds  ; 
Sw.  strtiss.  —  The  Fr. 
autruche  is  from  L.  oris 
struthio.  W.  Smith.] 
{Omith.)  The  popular 
name  of  a  large  bird  of 
the      genus      Struthio  ; 

Struthio  camelus:  Oatrlch  <.!»nithio  eaai«hi»>. 

trir  The  ostrich  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  is  »rarre- 
ly  known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Arnhian  desert*. 
Its  usual  height  is  fmm  8e%'en  to  eight  feel,  (ti 
strength  and  fi|iee<l  are  great.  Its  wines,  fumialied 
with  long,  soft,  undulating  plunirf,  much  esteemed 
for  ornament,  are  uselesa  for  flight,  but  i>f  great  asaist- 
anre  in  running.  It  has  long  been  relcbrated  for  iu 
pro)>ensity  to  devour  minerals  and  other  gubstanros 
with  indiscriminating  voracity.     Eng.  Cgc. 

QS-TRlF'gR-oOs,  a.  [L.  ostri/er.]  Containing 
or  producing  oysters.  Blount. 

5s'TRO-G«"^TH,  n.  An  Eastern  Goth ;  —  opposed 
to  Visigoth,  or  West-Goth.  Bosirorth. 

6T-A-Cdiys'TlC,  a.  [Gr.  oZ(,  iirit,  an  ear,  and 
ixoiw,  to  hear.]  Relating  to,  or  assisting,  the 
sense  of  hearing.  AsA. 

OT-A-CoOs'TJC,  n.  An  instrument  that  assists 
the  hearing  ;  an  car-truiiipet.  Hammond, 

6T-.\-c6iys'Tl-CtiN,  n.    OtacouBtic.       Tomkint 

Q-TAL'GI-A,  i».  *^Gr.  oJv,  «rov,  an  ear,  and  ii-yt^, 
pain.]  {Med.)  Tne  earache  ;  otalg)-.    Dunglison^ 

Q-TAl'(?|C,  n.  [Fr.  otalgique.']  (Med.)  A  reme- 
dy for  the  earache.  Dunglison. 

Q-TAl'^Y  [n-tftrjf,  Dtinglison;  3'i«l-J(,  Sm.],  n. 
The  eaiiicne ;  otalgia. 


MiEN,  SfR;    m6ve,  NOR,  s6n  ;    bOlL,  EUR,  rOlE.  — 9,  9,  ^,  j,  soft;  £,  fi,  j,  i,  hard;   ^  a$  *;  $  «  ga.— THIS,  this. 
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O-  rJ'RI-jf,  n.  [Gr.  dirapii?,  large-eared  ;  ouj,  iyrA;, 
an  ear.]  {ZoJ.)  A  genus  of  seals  that  have 
external  ears.  Ung.  Cyc. 

6T'A-RY,  n.     {Zotjl.)  One  of  the  otaria.    Wright. 

OTH'gR  (uth'er),  pron.  &  a.  [Goth.,  authar;  A.S. 
other;  Dut.  aiider;  Ger.  ander;  Dan.  andcn; 
Icel.  aunar  ;  Sw.  annan.  —  "  The  root  of  [Gr.] 
tTtpof  is  the  same  as  Sansc.  antaras  ;  Ger.  and- 
er ;  L.  «&«•,  aut ;  Fr.  aid-rui,  our  either,  other." 
Liddell  .St  Sco/<.] 

1.  Not  the  same  ;  not  this  or  these  ;  different. 

Othfr  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  is  laid.      1  Cor.  iii.  ll- 
He  will  let  out  his  vineyard  to  oOier  husbandmen. 

Matt.  XXI.  41. 

2.  Not  this,  but  the  contrary.  "  On  the  other 
side  of  the  sea."  John  vi.  25. 

3.  Some  one  else  ;  —  correlative  to  each. 

_„  lowlii 
themselves. 

fl®"  Each  and  other  often  come  together,  as  if  a 
compound  word. 
Righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  enc7to«Aer.  Pf.  Ixxxv.  10. 

Iff  Other,  used  substantively  as  a  pronoun,  takes 
the  plural  form. 
Of  last  week,  three  days  were  fair,  the  others  rainy.  Johnson. 

Mg'  It  is  sometimes  put  elllptically  for  otJier  iking. 

I  can  expect  no  oMec  from  those  that  judge  by  single  sights 
and  rash  measures  thorn  to  be  thought  fond  or  insolent. 

Glanvill. 

t  6th'5R-GAtes,  ad.  [other  and  gate,  for  way.] 
In  another  manner.  Shak. 

6TH'gR-GUI§E  (uth'er-iiz),  a.  &  ad.     [other  and 

guise.]     Of  another  kind.    [Vulgar.]     Johnson. 

g^  Sometimes  corrupted  into  otherguess.  Johnson, 

tOTH'ER-WHERE  (uth'er-hwir),  ad. 
where.]     Elsewhere. 

t  OTH'eR-WHILE  (utri'er-hwil),      )  ad.       [other 

t  OTH'pR-WHILE^  (utti'er-hwilz),  >  and    zvhile.] 

At  another  time,  or  other  times.  Homilies. 

OTH'pR-Wl^E  (uth'er-wiz)  [iith'er-wlz,  S.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  uth'er-wlz  or  iitfi'er-wiz,  IF.], 
ad.     [otfier  and  icise,  manner.] 

1.  In  a  different  manner ;  in  another  way. 

Thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince, 
And  merited,  alas!  a  better  fate; 
But  Ueaven  tliouglit  otherwise.  Addison. 

2.  By  other  causes. 

Sir  John  Norris  failed  in  the  attempts  of  I/isbon,  and  re- 
turned, with  the  loss,  by  sickness  and  otherwise,  of  eight 
thousand  men.  Jialeiyh. 

3.  In  Other  respects. 

It  is  said  truly  that  the  best  men  otherwise  arc  not  always 
the  best  in  regard  of  society.  Hooker. 

6  r- 1-  Di  'jfJE,  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
<Lri{,  dr((5uf ;  L.  Otis,  the 
great  bustard.]  (Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of  birds  of 
the  order  Struthiones 
and  family  Struthioni- 
fl<B ;  bustards.  The  type, 
Otis  tarda,  or  great  bus- 
tard, is  abundant  in 
Southern  Russia,  the 
Crimea,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

0-T[-6SE'  (o-she-6s',  129),  a 
ease  ;  It.  osiozo.]  Idle  ; 
"  Nothing  more  than  an  otiose  assent."     Foley, 

6'T|S,  w.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ins.]  (0/-ne<A.)  Agenus 
of  birds ;  the  bustard. 

tCff-  The  species  are  land-birds,  whose  proper  posi- 
tion in  the  ornitholojiical  system  has  caused  some 
embarrassment  to  znblog  sts.  It  appears  that  tlie 
bustards  partake  of  the  organization  of  the  struthious, 
gallinaceous,  and  wading-birds.     Eng.  Cyc. 

O-TI'TIS,  n.    [Gr.  out,  urdf,  the  ear.]     (Med.)  In- 
'  flammation  of  the  ear.  Brande. 

b'TI-iJM  (o'slie-um),  n. ;  pi.  6'ti-a.  (5'sh?-?).  [L.] 
Rest ;  leisure. 

a^g'  Often  used  in  the  phrase  otium  cum  dignitate, 
rest  with  dignity  or  respect;  dignified  leisure.  Clarke. 

Q-TOC'O-iNlTE,  n.  [Gr.  ovf,  iirAg,  the  ear,  and 
/crfvij,  dust.]  (Med.)  A  calcareous  deposit  found 
in  the  sacs  of  the  vestibule  of  the  ear.    Hoblyn. 

O-TOG'RA-PIiy,  n.  [Gr.  oZq,  iyrui,  the  ear,  and 
yp(i(/iuj,  to  describe ;  Fr.  otographie.]  (Med.)  A 
description  of  the  ear.  Dunglison. 

O'TO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  ov^,  utrdq,  the  ear,  and  liOot, 
a  stone.]    A  calcareous  concretion  found  in  the 


Gray. 
[L.  otiosvs ;  otium, 
indolent ;   leisurely 


labyrinth,  or  internal  ear,  of  fishes  and  fish-like 
amphibia.  Hoblyn. 

0-T0L'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  ovq,  i>T6s,  an  ear,  and  Uyoi, 
a  discourse  ;  Fr.  o'.olojie.]  (Med.)  A  treatise 
on  the  ear.  Dunglison. 

O-TOP'A-THY,  n.  ^Gr.  oJs,  iLri5s,  the  ear,  and 
jToOoj,  suffering.]  A  diseased  condition  of  the 
ear. 


6  T-  O-  PlAs  '  TI-  CE,  n. 

nk'uaTiKoi,    forming.] 
restoring  a  lost  ear. 


Dunglison. 

[Gr.  0 Jf,  uirrff ,  the  ear,  and 

(Med.)  An   operation  for 

Dunglison. 

O-TOT'O-MV,  n.  [Gr.  oZs,  utToi,  the  ear,  and  rifi- 
vu),  to'  cut".]  That  part  of  practical  anatomy 
which  teaches  the  mode  of  dissecting  and  pre- 
paring the  ear.  Dunglison. 

OT'TAR,  n.  [Arab,  otr,  quintessence.]  A  term 
applied  to  the  oily  aromas  extracted  from  flow- 
ers, especially  to  the  essential  or  volatile  oil  of 
roses  ;  —  written  also  attar  and  otto.      Braitde. 

gT-TJi'V.B—Ri'MA.  [It.,  octuple  rhyme.]  (Pros.) 
An  Italian  stanza,  or  form  of  versification,  con- 
sisting of  eight  lines,  of  which  the  first  six 
rhyme  alternately,  and  the  lest  two  form  a  coup- 
let. Byron. 

OT'TAR,  M.  [A.  S.  oter\ 
Dut.  iSf  Ger.  otter ;  Dan. 
odder;  Icel.  otr;  Sw.  ut- 
ter. —  L.  lufra ;  It.  lou- 
tra ;  Sp.  mitria ;  Fr. 
foit^re.]  (Zo'i/.)  An  aquat- 
ic qundrtipcd  of  the  fam-        European  river-otter 

ily  Mustelidw  or  weasels,  (^•"'•«  i-^'ff"™)- 

and  genus  Lutra,  that  f^eds  on  fish,  and  is  val- 
ued for  its  fur.  Eng.  Cyc. 
i^g-  The  species  are  characterized  by  having  a  large, 
flat  head,  a  thick  body,  with  sliort  le?3,  wehbetl  feet, 
a  flat  tall,  and  a  peculiar  physiognomy,  that  will  not 
allow  them  to  be  confounded  with  any  other  genus. 
They  are  essentially  aquatic  animals,  and  can  walk 
only  with  difficulty  upon  land.  Tiie  couimnn  otter 
(Lutra  vulgaris)  passes  the  day  among  the  rocks,  and 
only  sallies  forth  at  night  to  seek  its  food.     Bdird. 

OT'TAR,  11.  A  colloquial  term  for  annotto.  —  See 
Annotto.  Cushing. 

6T'TpR-H0UND,  n.  A  variety  of  hound  em- 
ployed in  the  chase  of  the  otter.  P.  Cyc. 

OT'TO,  w.     Oil  of  roses;  ottar.  —  See  Ottak. 

6t'TO-MAN,  n. ;  pi.  6t'tp-mXn§.  1.  A  native  of 
Turkey;  a  Turk;  —  so  called  from  Othman,  or 
Osman,  a  commander  or  sultan  who  ascended 
the  throne  early  in  the  14th  century. 

2.  A  kind  of  couch  or  sofa  much  used  in  Tur- 
key ;  a  reclining  or  easy  seat.  Brande. 

3.  A  sort  of  hassock  or  mat.  Wright. 

6t'TO-MAN,  a.  Relating  to  the  Turks,  or  to 
Turkey  ;  as,  "  The  Ottoman  empire." 

6t'TO-mIte,  n.    An  Ottoman ;  a  Turk.       Shak. 

OT'TRgL-lTE,  w.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  grayish 
or  a  greenish  color,  occurring  in  small  rounded 
brilliant  plates,  and  composed  of  silica,  alumi- 
na, protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  manganese 
and  water  ;  —  found  near  Ottrez,  on  the  borders 
of  Luxembourg.  Eng.  Cyd. 

6u'A-RINE,  n.  [Fr.]  (ZoOl.)  A  species  of  Bra- 
zilian monkey ;  Mycetes  Beelzebul ;  —  called  also 
howling  baboon.  Fischer. 

Ol)'BnT,  n.     A  sort  of  caterpillar,     [r.]     Bailey. 

OUBLIETTE  (8'ble-6t'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  oublier,  to 
forget.]  A  vaulted  dungeon  with  only  one  aper- 
ture in  the  top  for  the  admission  of  air,  in  which 
persons  were  confined  who  were  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  Gent.  Mag. 

Ol)CH,  n.     [Fr.  oche,  or  hoche,  a  notch.] 

1.  The  collet  of  a  jewel,  or  that  part  of  a  ring, 
&c.,  in  which  the  jewel  is  set. 

Onyx  stones  enclosed  in  ouches  of  gold.       Ex.  xxxix.  6. 

2.  An  ornament  of  gold ;  a  carcanet.  John.son. 

3.  A  brooch  for  fastening  the  dress.  FairhoU. 

4.  t  A  blow  given  by  a  boar's  tusk.  Ainsworth. 

OUGHT  (awt),  n.     Any  thing ;  aught.         Milton. 

OUGHT  (awt),  V.  def.  1.  f  i.  Was  bound  to  pay ; 
had  a  right  to  ;  owed. 

There  was  a  certain  lender,  which  oupht  him  five  hundred 
pence,  and  the  other  fifty.  Luke  vii.  41,  Ti/ndale's  Trans. 

This  blood  which  men  hy  treason  sought. 
That  followed,  sir,  whicK  to  myself  I  aught.     Dryden. 


2.  To  be  bound  by  duty ;  to  be  owed  or 
obliged ;  to  be  fit  or  necessary  ;  should. 

I  ought  to  write  to  you  means,  I  owe  the  performance  of 
writing  to  you,  or,  1  should  write  to  you. 

A  discourse  always  ought  to  begin  with  a  clear  proposition 

Btair. 

4^  Ought  was  originally  the  preterite  tense  of  the 
verb  to  owe,  and  was  used  as  an  active  verb  ;  as  in 
the  quotations  above  given  from  Tyndale  and  Dryden  • 
but  this  use  of  it  is  now  entirely  obsolete.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  neuter  defective  verb,  having  no  other  in- 
flection than  oughtest  for  the  second  person  singular 
By  s(une  grammarians  it  is  called  an  auxiliary"verb 
but  incorrectly  ;  for  it  is  not  followed  by  another  verb 
without  the  particle  to. 

Grammarians  differ  much  respecting  the  tense  of 
ouaht.  According  to  Cromliie,  Grant,  Cobbctt,  Ar- 
nold, Smart,  &c.,  it  is  used  only  in  the  present;  ac- 
cording to  Hunter,  only  in  the  past ;  and  according 
to  Murray,  Webster,  Fowler,  Lrown,  &.C.,  both  in  the 
present  and  imperfect. 

"  Ought,  under  the  name  of  a  defective  verb,  is  now 
generally  tliouglit  to  be  properly  used,  in  tliis  one 
form,  in  all  the  persons  and  numbers  of  the  present 
and  imperfect  tense  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 
moods.  Or,  if  it  is  really  of  one  tense  only,  it  is 
plainly  an  aurist;  and  hence  the  time  must  be  8|H3ci- 
fied  by  the  infinitive  that  follows  ;  as,  '  He  aught  to 
go  ;  He  ought  to  hace  gone.''  '  If  thou  ought  to  go  ; 
If  thou  ought  to  liare  gone.''  Being  originally  a  preter- 
ite, it  never  occurs  in  the  infinitive  mood,  and  is  en- 
tirely invariable,  except  in  the  solemn  style,  w|iere 
we  find  oughtest  in  both  tenses;  as,  'How  thou 
oughtest  to  behave  thyself,'  Tim.  iii.  15  ;  '  Thou 
ouirhtest,  therefore,  to  have  put  my  money  to  the  ex- 
changers,' Matt.  xxiv.  27."     Ooold  Brown. 

Syn.— Ought,  according  to  Dr.  Tnisler,  implies 
the  obligation  of  duty  ;  should,  the  obligation  of  cus- 
tom ;  vna-ht  being  the  stronger  term.  We  tA««/rf  fol- 
low the  fashion,  and  avoid  giving  offence.  We  ought 
to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  serve  those  wlio  have 
served  us. 

fOUGHT'Npss  (awt'nes),n.  The  quality  of  being 
right ;  moral  obligation.  Price. 


Om-DIRE  (we'der'),   n 
rumor. 


[Fr.] 


A  hearsay;   a 
Roget. 

OU-LOR'RIIA-QY,  n.  [Gr.  oZla,  the  gums,  and 
liayfi,  a  brcakiige ;  Fr.  oiihrrhagieT]  (Med.) 
Hemorrhage  from  the  gums.  Craig. 

OUNCE,  n.  [Gr.  dvyKta  ;  L.  uncia ;  It.  oncia  ;  Sp. 
onza.  —  Dut.  once  ;  Ger.  unze,  ounce  ;  Sw.  uiu.  — 
"The  Li.uncia,  which  is  put  fornnica (sc.  pars), 
i.  e.  one  part  of  any  whole  ;  and  hence  an  ounce, 
an  i7ich ;  which  are  different  forms  and  applica- 
tions of  the  same  word."  Sullivan.] 

1.  A  small  weight :  —  in  Troy  weight,  the  12th 
part  of  a  pound  ;  in  avoirdupois,  the  16th  part. 

i^g- "  The  Troy  [and  the  Apothecaries]  ounce,  in 
England  [and  in  the  United  States],  weighs  480 
grains,  but  varies  considerably  in  other  countries. 
The  avoirdupois  ounce  is  4372  grains."     Simmonds. 

2.  A  gold  coin  of  Sicily,  and  a  silver  coin  of 
Malta.  Crabb. 

3.  A  nominal  money  of  account  in  some 
parts  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  often  repre- 
sented by  16,000  cowries.  Simmonds. 

OUNCE,  71.  [Gr.  /tyl ; 
L.  lynx  ;  It.  lonza  ; 
Port,  onca ;  Sp.  onza; 
Fr.  owce.  —  "  The 
French  word  was 
formerly  written 
lonce,  but  the  I,  hav- 
ing been  mistaken 
for  the  article 
(I'once),  was  subsequently  omitted."  Sullivaii.] 
(Zoiil.)  A  digitigrade  carnivorous  quadruped,  of 
the  genus  Fc/is,  a  native  of  India,  and  some- 
times confounded  with  the  leopard  and  with  the 
jaguar ;  Felis  uncia.  Eng.  Cyc. 

g(g=-  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  ounce  from  the 
leopard  by  the  "indistinctness  of  the  markings,  and 
also  by  the  roughness  of  the  fur  and  the  bushiness  of 
the  tail  towards  the  extremity.     Wood. 

t  OUND'^D,    )  a.     [L.  mida,  a  wave  ;  Fr.  onde.] 
tOUND'lNG,  >  Undulating;  waving.        Chaucer. 

tOUPHE  (of),  n.  ["  Ouphe  is  the  same  as  onf 
(formerly  spelt  azilf).  It  is  formed  from  elf  by 
the  usual  change  of  I  into  u."  Keightley.]  An 
elf ;  a  fairy  ;  a  goblin.  Shak. 

t  6U'PHEN  (6'fn),  a.     Elfish.  ^ak. 

01)R,  pron.  or  a.     [A.  S.  lire  ;  Dan.  voi- ;  Sw.  tar.] 
i     Belonging  to  us.  —  See  Ours. 


Ounce  (Felis  undo). 


A,  E,  r,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  ^kRE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAl,L  ;    HEIR,  HKR  ; 
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OUT-BRAVE 


6l>-RAN-6r.'RA-Pnl3T,  n. 
the  heavens. 


One  who  describes 
Ash. 


[Or.  ovpavAf,   heaven, 

A  description  of  the 

Hist,  lioyal  Soc. 


00-RAN-6c;'RA-PHy,   n. 
and  xp<i0<^>  to  describe.] 
heavens ;  uranography. 

OO-RftT'IC,  a.  [Or.  ovpim,  to  make  water.]  Per- 
tiiining  to  urine.  Wright. 

i)l)-RoL'Q-<?V,  n.  [Or.  oZpov,  urine,  and  liyof, 
a  discourse.*)  (Med.)  The  judgment  of  diseases 
from  the  examination  of  the  urine.         Brande. 

OO-RAs'CO-PV,  n.  [Or.  oSpof,  urine,  and  moit/u, 
to  beholci.]    'Ourology.  Brande. 

(il)R§,  ]>ersonal  pronoun  possessive,  from  the  sin- 
gular personal  pronoun  /;  plural,  we.  It  de- 
notes property  or  possession ;  as,  "  These  books 


are  ours.    —  &ee 


Ml.NE. 


OOR-SfiLVEf '  (iiar-sglvz'),  recip.  pron. ;  pi.  of 
nil/self. 

1.  VVe  ;  not  others  ;  —  added  to  we  by  way  of 
emphasis  or  of  opposition. 

We  oiirw/ivji  might  distinctly  number  In  words  b  (ireat 
deal  furtlier  than  we  uatiiiily  do,  would  wc  And  out  but  xonie 
fit  denominations  to  signify  tlicni  by.  Locke. 

2.  Us ;  not  others,  —  in  the  objective  case. 

No  more  be  mentioned,  then,  of  violence 

Against  our/elreii.  Milton. 

jfB'  The  singular  number,  ourself,  is  used  only  in 
the  regal  style. 

Oiinvlf  will  swiftness  to  your  nerves  impart; 

Ouritelf  with  rising  spirits  swell  your  heart.  Pope. 

6u§E  (a?.),  n.  Ooze.  —  See  OozB.  Ainsrcorth. 
6i;'^EL  ^d'zl),  n.  Abird.  — See  OizEL.  Shak. 
oOsT,  r.  a.     [Fr.  ouster,  or  uter.']     [*.  ousted  ; 

pp.  OtSTINTO,  OUSTKIl.] 

1.  To  vacate  ;  to  take  away.  Hale. 

2.  (Laio.)  To  eject ;  to  expel ;  to  turn  out. 

It  Is  stated  that  Smith,  the  lessee,  entered,  and  that  the 
defendant,  William  Stiles, . . .  onfleil  him.  Bktckstoiie. 

OUST'gR,  n.     (Law.)  Dispossession  ;  disseizin. 

OiLiter,  or  dispossession,  is  a  wrong  or  ii^ury  that  carries 
with  it  the  amotion  of  possession.  Itlackstone. 

Ol^ST'gR-Lp-MAhN,  n.  [Law  Fr.,  to  take  oiU  of 
the  hand.]  {Old  Enq.  Law.)  The  delivery  of 
lands  out  of  the  king's,  or  out  of  a  guardian's, 
hands,  when  the  mate  heir  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  or  the  female  at  that  of  sixteen  :  — 
the  fine  payable  for  such  delivery.     Bhckstone. 

OOt,  ad.  [Ooth.  tU,  uta ;  A.  S.  <Sf  Sw.  ut ;  Dut. 
vit ;  Gcr.  aus  ;  Dan.  tid ;  Iccl.  itt.]^ 

1.  Exterior  to ;  beyond  a  limit ;  from  the 
interior  ;  not  within  ;  —  opposed  to  in  or  tcith- 
in  ;  as,  "  He  went  out  " ;  "  He  remains  out." 

2.  Away  from  the  place  where  one  commonly 
remains;  not  at  home;  abroad;  away;  forth. 
"  When  you  called  I  was  out."  Johnson. 

Away,  I  say  I    Go  out,  and  cry  —  a  mutiny  I  Slink. 

3.  In  a  state  of  disclosure;  not  concealed; 
as,  "The  pass-word  is  out";  "  Leaves  are  om< 
and  perfect  in  a  month."  Bacon. 

4.  In  a  state  of  extinction.  "  Her  candle 
goeth  not  out  by  night."  Prov.  xxxi.  18. 

Think'st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation  f  Siak. 

5.  In  a  State  of  being  exhausted,  or  in  a  state 
of  destitution  or  deprivation  as  regards  some 
particular  thing.  "  When  the  butt  is  out  we 
will  drink  water."  Shak. 

6.  Not  in  employment;  not  in  office.  "Talk 
of  court  news  .  .  .  who 's  in,  who 's  out."   Shak. 

7.  To  the  end ;  till  the  termination.  "  PI  ly 
out  the  play."  Shiik. 

The  tale  Is  long,  nor  have  I  heard  it  owt,  Aililimn. 

8.  Fully ;  quite.  "  Thou  wast  not  Mit  throe 
years  old."  Shak. 

9.  Loudly ;  aloud ;  openly ;  without  restraint. 


At  all  I  laugh,  he  laughs,  no  doubt; 
The  only  difference  is,  1 1 


1  dare  laugh  out.  Po/ie. 

10.  Not  in  the  hands  of  the  owner.  "  Those 
lands  were  out  upon  a  lease."  Aruhthnnt. 

H  In  an  error;  at  fault;  mistaken.  "Those 
who  .  .  .  are  much  ottt  in  this  point."  Kettlewell. 

As  a  musician  that  will  always  play. 

And  yet  is  always  oitt  at  the  same  note.      Rotcommon. 

12.  At  a  loss  ;  in  a  puzzle. 

Like  a  dull  actor  now, 
I  have  forgot  my  part;  and  I  am  otit.  Shak. 

13.  With  torn  or  worn  clothes  ;  uncovered  or 
exposed  ;  as,  "  He  is  out  at  the  elbows." 


Who  hither  cotning  oirf  at  heeU  and  kncei.  Diyden. 

14.  Away,  so  as  to  consume  or  to  lose. 

I.ef  all  prrions  avoid  niceness  in  their  clothin;;  or  diet,  be- 
cause they  dresaand  comb  OH/ all  their  opportunitlc*  of  iimrn- 
liig  devotion,  and  sleep  oiU  the  care  for  their  souls.  /i/(.  'I'ai/I'ir. 

15.  Deficient ;  noting  loss ;  short  by.  "  He 
was  out  fifty  pounds."  Felt. 

16.  In  a  state  of  being  extended  ;  exposed,  as 
to  view,  to  the  wind,  &c. 

Hang  out  our  banner*  on  the  outward  wall.  Shak. 

a«-  Out  is  used  after  verbs,  wtien  it  is  meant  to  ex- 
prcH«  |K>8ition  currolatlve  to  tlie  exterior  or  surface,  or 
motion  from  within,  iiiution  lieyorid,  furtlier  than  de- 
parture or  separation  ;  and  fretjiiently  with  a  Hiibau- 
ditioii  of  the  verb  exprensing  the  p<>()ition  of  reHt,  or 
the  motion  ;  or  of  the  noun  currelaliiig  to  the  outness, 
the  externality  or  extremity  ;  the  departure  or  separa- 
tum.    Richardson. 

Out  end  out,  completely  ;  thoroughly  ;  utterly  ;  con- 
summately. 

The  king  waa  good  all  about. 

And  she  waa  wicked  out  aiul  nut.  Itawlinson. 

For  out  mill  out  he  la  the  worthiest. 
Save  only  Hector.  Chaucer. 

—  Complete;  thorough;  consummate;  as,  "lie  is 
an  out  and  out  raxcal."  —  Out  at  the  heels,  or  the  el- 
hows,  ex|M)sed  at  the  heels,  or  the  elbows  :  —  figura- 
tively, destitute  of  income.    Smart. 

Out  of,  from  ;  —  noting  produce.  "  Alders  and  ashes 
.  .  .  grow  out  of  clefts."  "  Fruits  out  o/ which  drink 
is  expressed."  Bacon.  —  From;  proceeding  from, — 
as  a  place. 

O,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  otit  of  the  westi  Scott, 

Out  of  the  wix>d  he  starts  in  wonted  shape.        Milton. 

—  Not  in; — noting  exclusion,  dismission,  absence, 
sepiiration,  dereliction,  deviation,  loss,  exhaustion,  or 
change  of  condition  'T  state.  "Out  o/Diaii's  favor." 
Spenser.  "  The  time  is  out  »/joint."  ShaJc.  "  States- 
men out  o/ place."  Pope.  "Out  ofaW  method."  Strift. 
"Out  of  yonr  way."  Sirift.  "Neither  frighted  nor 
flattered  out  of  duty."  Decoy  of  Piety.  "Out  of  love 
with  a  thing."  Hooker.  "  When  the  mouth  is  out  of 
taste."     Bacon. 

And  out  of  mind  as  soon  as  out  of  sight.        Lord  Brooke. 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason. 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh.      Sliak. 
Both  out  of  heart  and  out  o/wind.  Ifmliliras. 

—  Beyond  ;  exterior  to  the  limits  of.  "  Out  o/"  their 
hearing."  "Out  o/ the  reach  of  the  sun."  AddUon. 
"  Out  of  my  sight."     Milton. 

Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour. 

And  put  it  out  of  fortune's  power.  Drytlen. 

—  Not  within;  abroad.  "This  rain-water  out  of 
door."  Shak.  —  From; — noting  source  or  origin, 
derivation  or  cause  ;  as,  "  To  read  out  of  a  book." 
"Not  out  of  levity."  Milton.  "Out  o/ the  law  of 
Moses,  and  out  of  the  prophets."   Acts  xxviii.  23. 

Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good.  Milton. 

And  out  n/good  still  find  means  of  evil.  Milton. 

—  From  ; —  noting  rescue,  deliverance,  or  release.  "  I 
will  rid  you  out  o/ their  bondage."  F.z.\\.f>.  —  In 
consequence  of;  because  of;  —  noting  the  motive, 
source,  reason,  or  cause ;  by  means  of.  "  !<lie  is  per- 
suaded I  will  marry  her  out  of  her  own  love  and 
flatf ory,  not  out  of  my  promise."  Shak.  "  Out  of  pride 
and  litiiiior."  L^ Estrange.  ^'Out  </ laziness  and  ig- 
norance."    "Out  o/ necessity."    Burnet. 

Out  of  that  will  I  cause  those  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny.     Shak. 

—  Out  qf  hand,  immediately. 

No  more  ado. 
But  gathe.  we  our  forces  out  of  hand. 
And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy.  Shak. 

—  Out  ofone^s  time,  having  reached  one's  majority 

Out  of  print,  said  of  a  book,  or  an  edition  of  a  l>ook, 
no  longer  printed;  no  longer  in  market. —  Out  of 
forts,  not  very  well  ;  —  applied  to  persons  seized  by  a 
fit  of  ill-humor :  —  used  by  compositors  to  denote  the 
exhaustion  of  one  or  more  of  the  boxes  of  the  cases  | 
containing  the  assortment  of  types,  &c.  — Out  of  tern-  ! 
per,  irritated;  angrj- ;  impatient  ;  out  of  humor. —  i 
Out  of  trim,  (J\raut.)  not  projierly  balanced  for  sailing.  ! 

Mar.  Diet Out  of  tune,  (Mus.)  not  in  tune  ; —  chief-  ] 

ly  employed  in  relation  to  music,  hut  colloquially  ap-  i 
plied  to  the  mind  ;  as,  "  lie  is  out  of  fun^,"  meaning 
that  his  temper  is  ruffled. —  Out  of  vindin^,  or  vind, 
a  phrase  used  by  artiticers  to  denote  that  a  surface 
has  been  hroiieht  to  a  piano.  [The  Scotch  say  out  of 
tuii.it,  or  out  of  throw.]  Oirilne.  — Out  to  out,  (Carp.) 
denoting  the  measurement  from  outside  to  outside  of 
a  body  or  figure.    Ogilcie. 

Mfg'Out  of,  by  many  grammarians,  is  considered  a 
preposition.  In  the  phrase  out  of,  "  of  seems  to  bo  the 
pre|Hisition,  and  out  only  to  modify  the  sense  of  qf." 
,/olin.ioH.  —  "  When  out  prceedes  of,  it  is  considered  to 
form  a  compound  preixisition  ;  but  of  Is  the  only  real 
prc|)osition,  out  still  retaining  its  original  import, 
which,  though  it  may  sometimes  lie  interpreted  by 
from,  sometimes  by  iiof  in,  sometimes  by  beyond,  &.C., 
is  still  correspondent  to  the  general  sense  stated." 
Smart. 

tar  "  It  [out]  is  used  emphatically  before  alas." 
Johnson. 


Out,  alas!  no  wa,  I  And. 

1*  truublrd  like  a  lover's  mind.  Smcl-imt, 

Hal  let  me  aec  her.     (Jul,  alasl  she  '•  dead.  Hhuk. 

Jtrgr  Out,  in  com|MMition,  generally  tignille*  ■oiDe- 

thing  b(!yimd  or  more  ihan  another  ;  but  Mimelimea  it 

IteiokeiiH  emiMion,  vxcluaiun,  or  aomething  external. 

JuhHMon. 

tar  Out,  prefixed  in  compcMrition,  is  luwd  with  th« 
same  force  llial  it  would  have  if  it  followed  tlx*  verb, 
as,  to  <iMtbar,  to  oHtbud,— to  liar  imi,  to  bud  vat,  or 
forth  (sc.)  from  that  which  linldii  or  contain*,  ex- 
terior to,  lieyond  that  which  hold*  or  cuniain*  ;  and 
thus  is  equivalent  to  exceeding,  more  than,  in  a 
greater  measure  or  degree  than,  <lc.     Hiekardsom. 

oi^T,  interj.    An  expression  of  abhorrence  or  ex- 
pulsion. Johtuon, 


Out  of  my  door,  you  witch  I  yon  haft 
Out,  out,  out ! 


Shak. 


Out,  out,  hyena!  these  are  thy  wonted  aria 

To  brealc  all  faith.  Millom. 

4S-  "  Significant  words,  uttered  independently, 
after  the  manner  of  interjeciions,  ought,  in  general, 
perhaiM,  to  lie  referred  to  their  original  clasMm  ;  for  all 
such  expressions  may  be  supfMiHcd  elliptical ;  as, '  Out ! 
out ! '  i.e.'  Get  mt/  I '  '  Clear  out !  '  "     O.  Bnncn. 

OCt,  V.  a.    To  put  out ;  to  eject ;  to  oust,     [k.] 
The  French  have  been  outnl  of  their  hoMa.         Hrwlim. 
Salisbury  being  outed  of  his  deanery.  Shut. 

oOT-AcT',  V.  a.  To  do  or  perform  beyond  ;  to 
exceed  in  performing,  as^an  actor  who  outdoea 
his  part.  "  Some  minds,  upon  the  sudden  sur- 
prise of  danger,  . .  .  will  even  oitt-act  them- 
selves." South. 

oOT— AR'GVE,  r.  a.  To  overcome  in  argument; 
to  8Ui;pas8  in  arguing.  Johiuon. 

otyT-BAB'BLE,  r.  a.  To  surpass  in  idle  prattle ; 
to  exceed  in  babbling.  Hilton. 

oOT-BAL'ANCE,  v.  a.  To  overweigh  ;  to  prepon- 
derate ;  to  exceed  in  weight ;  to  overbalance. 

Let  dull  Ajax  bear  away  my  right 

When  all  his  out-balunce  this  one  nighL  Drpden. 

06t— BAR',  r.  a.  To  bar  out ;  to  keep  or  shut  out 
by  bars  or  fortifications. 

Which  to  out-bar  with  painftal  pioninga.  Spetutr. 

6i^T-B6o',  r.  a.    To  beg  more  than  ;  to  exceed  in 

begging,  craving,  or  petitioning. 

To  the  black  temple  she  her  sorrow  bears. 

Where  she  out-tjei/ycd  the  tardy  bcggiug  thief.   Dartnant. 

01)T-B6l'LQW,  V.  a.  To  bellow  more  or  louder 
than  ;  to  exceed  or  surpass  in  bellowing. 


Thus  Saul  will  lie  out  his  aacrilcge  until  the  renr  I 
out-bleat  and  oul-hellow  him.  Si>.  llaU. 

oOt-bId',  c.  a.  [».  ovtbade;  pp.  orTBiDUiNO, 
oi'TBiDUEX,  oiTBii).]  To  pass  or  exceed  in 
bidding ;  to  bid  or  offer  more  than. 

For  Indian  spicea.  Peruvian  gold. 

Prevent  the  greedy  and  ouIImJ  the  bold.  Pape. 

oOt-BId'D^R,  n.     One  who  outbids.       Johnson, 

bl^T— BLAZE',  r.  a.  To  exceed  in  blazing  or  emit- 
ting flame.    "  Out-blazing  other  fires."     Young. 

5Ct-BLEAT',  t.  a.  To  bleat  more  than  ;  to  ex- 
ceed in  bleating.  Bp.  llalL 

OOt-BLOWN',  a. '  Swollen  with  wind.     Dryden. 

oiyT-BLC'SH',  T.  a.  To  blush  more  than  ;  to  ex 
ceed  in  redness  or  rosiness. 

Perhaps  not  the  chaste  mom  heraelf  discloee 

Again  Xoout-Clufh  the  emuluiu  ruae.  Babimgtom 

5i)T'B6ARD,  n.  (.Yawf.)  Any  thing  that  is  with 
out  the  ship.  Mtir.  Diet 

oOt'BORN,  a.    Foreigjn  ;  not  native.       Johnson- 

Otyr'MOiyND,  a.  (Xatit.)  Bound  or  destined  ou> 
or  outwards  ;  proceeding  from  a  port  or  harbor. 
"  Outbound  ships."  Dryden. 

Ct^T'BoCnd?,  n.  pL  The  exterior  or  extreme 
bounds,  confines,  or  limits,     [u.]  Speaker. 

COt'-BOWED  (-l>«d),  o.      Bowed  or  bent   out- 
wards. Bp.  llaU. 
OCT-BRAg',  r.  o.  To  surpass  in  bragging.  Shak. 
fiOT-BRAID',  o.     Burst  forth.             Richardson. 

The  snake  that  on  hia  crest  hot  fire  oirf-*ro»rf 

Wa*  quite  cut  olT.  Favfaz. 

oOT-BR.AVE',  r.  a.  1.  To  exceed  or  excel  in 
braving  or  setting  boastfully  at  defiance,  in  de- 
fying, challenging,  or  by  being  more  daring,  in- 
solent, or  splendid. 

We  sec  the  danger,  and  bv  fits  take  up  acme  fcinj  reaoln- 
Uon  to  oul-bntvt  and  break  through  it.  LT 

A  large  waste  which  other  plaint  oirf-Arare. 


m!eN,  flfR;    m6vE,  nor,  s6N;    bClL,  BOR,  rOlE.  — g,  p,  9,  t.  aofli  /t'.  G,  ^,  I,  hard;   §  <M  * ;   ^  as  gx.— THIS,  this. 


OUTBRAZEN 

2.  To  exceed  in  height  or  in  appearance. 

The  towers,  as  well  as  men,  out-brave  the  sky.     Cowley. 
Ilcnce  to  yon  mountain  which  out-braves  the  slty.   Chttrchill. 

6i)T-BRA'ZEN  (bat-bra'zn),  V.  a.  To  bear  down 
with  impudence.  Johnson. 

OUT'BREAK,  n.     A  breaking  forth  ;  outburst. 

The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  flery  mind.  Shak. 

OUT'BREAK-ING,  n.  The  act  of  breaking  forth  ; 
eruption  ;  outburst ;  outbreak. 

ot^T-BREAST',  v.  a.  To  exceed  or  excel  in  the 
power  of  the  breast.  Beau.  Sg  -fV. 

6i)T-BREATHE'  (^(iut-br5tfi'),  » •  «•  To  exhaust  of 
breath  ;  to  deprive  of  breath. 

Rendering  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  oulbreathed.      Sliak. 
That  sign  of  last  outbreathed  life  did  seem.  Six7tser. 

OUT-BREATHE',  v.  n.  To  issue  in  the  manner  of 
the  breath ;  to  exhale. 

No  smoke  nor  steam,  outbreathing  from  the  kitchen. 

Beau.  If  Fl. 

oOt-BRIBE',  V.  a.    To  exceed  in  bribing.  Blair. 
OUT-BRInC,  v.  a.    To  bring  out.  Chaucer. 

OUT-BUD',  V.  n.     To  put  forth  buds. 

Whose  many  heads  out-budiHng  ever  now.  Spenser. 

OiyT-BUlLD'   (bflt-bild'),  v.  a.      \i.   OUTBUII.T  or 

OUTBUILUED  ;    />jO.- OrTBUILDIXG,  OUTKIILT  or 

ouTBf  ILDED.]  To  build  more,  better,  or  strong- 
er than  ;  to  exceed  or  excel  in  building. 

Virtue  alone  oulbuiUls  the  Pyramids.  Young. 

01)t'-BUILD-|NG,  n.  A  building  subordinate  to, 
or  connected  with,  the  main  building ;  out-house. 

OUT-BURN',  V.  a.    To  exceed  in  burning.  Young. 

OUT'BiJRST,  M.    An  outbreak.  Qu.  Rev. 

OUT-CANT',  V.  a.    To  surpass  in  canting.  Pope. 

OUT-CA'PgR,  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  capering.Byrowi. 

OUT'CAST,  p.  a.  Thrown  away  ;  cast  out ;  ex- 
pelled ;  banished  ;  exiled.  Milton. 

OUT'cAsT,  n.  An  exile  ;  one  rejected  ;  one  ex- 
pelled ;  one  banished  or  driven  from  home  or 
country  ;  a  castaway  ;  a  reprobate.  Shak. 

He  dies,  sad  outcast  of  each  church  and  state.         J'ope. 

t  otyT'cAsT-JNG,  n.    An  outcast.  Wickliffe. 

t  OUT-CEPT',  conj.     Except.  B.  Jonson. 

OUT-CHEAT',  V.  a.    To  surpass  in  cheating. 
OUT-CLEAR'ANCE,  n.     Clearance  from  a  port. 
You  will  find  the  duties  high  at  out-clearancc.  Foote. 

dUT-CLIMB'  (but-klim'),  V.  a.    To  climb  beyond. 

6UT-c6m'PASS,  I',  a.  To  exceed  due  bounds; 
to  stretch  or  extend  beyond.  Bacon. 

OUT'-COURT,  n.     The  exterior  or  outer  court. 

In  the  skirts  and  out-courts  of  heaven.  South. 

OUT-CRAfT',  V.  a.    To  excel  in  cunning.   Shak. 
dUT'CRI-pR,  n.     One  who  proclaims  a  sale. 

First  cause  the  same  to  be  cried  through  the  city  by  a  man 
with  a  bell,  and  then  to  be  sold  by  the  common  outcrier  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  Baker, 

OUT'CROP,  n.  (Geol.)  The  exposure  of  strata  at 
the  earth's  surface  ;  basseting.  Brande. 

The  exposure  of  a  stratum  at  the  surface  is  called,  in  the 
language  of  miners,  its  outcrop  or  basseting.  Hitchcock. 

6uT-CR6P',  V.  a.  {Geol.)  To  crop  out  above  the 
surface  from  beneath  other  strata.  Roberts. 

oOt'CRV,  n.    1.  A  loud  cry  or  noise  ;  cry  of  dis- 
tress ;  clamor  ;  vociferation.  Milton. 
2.  A  public  sale  by  auction.            Ainsworth. 

OUT-CRY',  V.  a.    To  surpass  in  outcry. 

When  they  cannot  outrun  the  conscience,  they  will  ovt- 
cru  it.  South. 

OUT— CURSE',  V.  a.    To  surpass  in  cursing. 
OUT-dArE',  v.  a.    To  overcome  by  daring.  Shak. 

And  make  me  outdare  all  my  miseries.        Beau.  Sf  PI. 

t  OUT-DATE',  u.  a.     To  antiquate.        Hammond. 

60t-DAz'ZLE,  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  dazzling;  to 
exceed  in  brightness. 

His  brighter  glories  should  out-dazzle  thine.        Fawkes. 

6VT-X)b\  V.  a.  \i..  oiTBiD  ;  pp.  oitdoino,  oit- 
DOXE.]  To  excel ;  to  surpass  ;  to  perform  be- 
yond ;  to  exceed. 

Heavenly  love  shall  outdo  hellish  hate.  Hilton. 
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Ol^T'- DOOR,  a.  Being  out  of  the  house  ;  in  the 
open  air;  exterior;  as,  "Ot<<-rfoor amusements." 

OUT'— DOoR^',  ad.  In  the  open  air ;  abroad  ; 
out-of-doors.  Black. 

OUT— DRAW',  V.  n.    To  draw  out ;  to  extract. 

Of  which  he  must  the  teeth  out-draw.  Ooicer. 

6i)T— DREAM',  V.  n.     To  dream  beyond. 

To  promise  infinitely,  and  out-dream  dangers.  Beau.  5f  Fl. 

OUT— DRINK',  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  drinking.  Donne. 

t  OUT-DURE',  V.  a.    To  outlast.  Beau.  Sj  Fl. 

OUT-DWELL',  V.  a.  To  dwell  or  stay  beyond. 
"  He  out-dwells  his  hour."  Shak. 

OUT'^R,  a.  Being  on  the  outside  ;  exterior  ;  ex- 
ternal ;  that  is  without ;  —  opposed  to  inner. 

He  brought  me  into  the  outer  court.        Ezek.  Ixvi.  21. 

01)t'5R-LY,  ad.  Towards  or  on  the  outside,  [u.] 

And  sceth  himself  not  outerly  deprived.  Wyatt. 

OUT'gR-MOST,  a. ;  sitperl.  from  otiter.  Remotest 
from  the  middle  or  midst ;  outmost.         Bacon. 

OUT-FACE',  V.  a.  To  brave  ;  to  bear  down  by 
show  of  magnanimity  :  —  to  bear  down  with  im- 
pudence ;  to  stare  down. 

If  we  seek  to  outface  the  sun,  we  become  blind.     Raleigh. 

OUT'FALL,  n.      1.    The  lower  end  of  a  water- 
course. Loudon. 
2.  A  falling  out ;  a  quarrel.               Halliicell. 

t  OUT- FANG 'THEF,  n.  [A.  S.  vtfangenthefe.'] 
{Old  Sax.  iV  Eng.  Law.)  A  thief  from  without  or 
from  abroad,  taken  within  a  lord's  fee  or  liberty : 
—  the  privilege  of  trying  such  a  thief.    Burrill. 

OUT— fAwN',  v.  a.  To  excel  in  fawning. fr?«;?i6ras. 

OUT-FEAST',  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  feasting.  "He 
hath  out  ,  easted  Anthony."  Bp.  Taylor. 

OUT-FE  '.T',  V.  a.     To  surpass  in  feats.     Smart. 

OUT'-FIELD,  n.  A  field  at  a  distance  from  the 
homestead.  Loudon. 

OUT'FIT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  fitting  out  or  preparing 
for  a  voyage  or  expedition  ;  equipment ;  means 
or  money  furnished  for  an  expedition. 

2.  Allowance  to  a  public  minister  of  the 
United  States  on  going  to  a  foreign  country, 
which  cannot  exceed  a  year's  salary. 

OUT'FIT-T^R,  n.  One  who  fits  out,  or  makes  an 
outfit.  Cons.  Mag. 

OUT-FLANK',  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  the  extent  of 
the  flank,  as  one  army  another.  Smart. 

OUT-FLASH',  t?.  n.  To  surpass  in  flashing.  Clarke. 

OUT-FLAT'TPR,  v.  a.  To  flatter  more  or  better  ; 
to  exceed  or  excel  in  flattery.  Donne. 

OUT-FLOW',  V.  n.     To  flow  out.  Mackenzie. 

OUT'FLOW,  n.    The  act  of  flowing  out ;  efflux. 

The  influx  of  foreigners  and  the  outflow  of  natives.  Observer. 

OUT-FLY';  V.  a.  [i.  outflew  ;  pp.  oitflying, 
OUTFLOWN.]     To  leave  behind  in  flight.    Shak. 

OUT-FOOL',  V.  a.     To  exceed  in  folly. 

The  second  child  out-fools  the  first.  Young, 

fO^T'-FORM,  n.  The  external  form  or  frame, 
shape,  or  countenance. 

Cupid  took  vain  delight  in  mere  ovi-forms.      B.  Jonson. 

OUT-FRoWn',  V.  a.     To  overbear  by  frowns. 

Myself  could  else  out-frown  false  Fortune's  frowns.        Shak. 

OUT'-FU-NPR-AL,  n.  Funerals  out  or  at  a  dis- 
tance. "  For  the  convenience  of  out-funer- 
als." Bp.  Hall. 

otjT'-GATE,  n.  Outlet ;  passage  outwards.  "  Con- 
venient out-gates  by  divers  ways."  Spenser. 

6i)t-gAZE',  v.  a.  To  gaze  beyond ;  to  see  fur- 
ther than.  "  Nor  Montesquieu  outgaze  the  sa- 
gacity of  Tacitus."  Willmott. 

oOT-^EN'PR-AL,  v.  a.    \i.  OfTGF.NERALI.En  ;  pp. 

OUTOENEUALLINO,  ouTOENERALi.En.]     To  ex- 
ceed in  military  skill.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

OUT— g!ve',  v.  a.    To  surpass  in  giving.  Dryden. 

dUT-GO',  V.  a.     \i.  outwent;  pp.  outgoing, 

OUTGONE.] 

1.  To  go  beyond  ;  to  surpass  ;  to  excel.  Locke. 

2.  To  circumvent ;  to  overreach.       Denhani. 


OUTLAWRY 

fiUT'GO,  n.    Expenditure  ;  outlay.  LoweL 

dl^T-GO'pR,  n.    One  who  goes  out.    Farm.  Ency. 
OUT-Gd'jNG,  n.     1.  The  act  or  state  of  going  out. 

The  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening,  Ps.  Ixv.  8. 

2.  Expenditure  ;  outlay.  Frazer's  Mag. 

3.  Extreme  border  or  limit. 

The  coast  of  Mnnasseh  also  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  outgoings  of  it  were  at  the  sea.       Jos/i.  xvii.  9. 

dUT-GRIN',  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  grinning.  Clarke. 

dUT'-GROUND,  n.  Ground  without,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance from,  the  main  ground.  Gent.  Mag. 

dUT-GRdW'  (-gro'),  v.  a.  [i.  outgrew  ;  pp.  out- 
GKOWiNG,  outguown.]  To  surpass  in  growth; 
to  grow  beyond;  to  grow  too  great  for. 

Much  their  work  oviwew 
The  hands'  despatch  of  two  gardening  so  wide.   Milton. 

dUT'GRdWTH,  n.     Excessive  growth. 

New  Englander. 
dUT'-GUARD,  n.    {Mil.)  A  guard  posted  at  a  dis- 
tance  from  the  main  body  as  a  defence.     Burn. 
dUT-GUSH',  V.  n.     To  gush  or  flow  out. 

dUT'HAUL,  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  used  for  hauling 
out  the  clew  of  a  studding-sail.  Dana. 

dUT-HTss',  V.  a.  To  excel  in  hissing.  Beau.  S;  Fl. 

dl)T-HER'OD,  V.  a.  \i.  outheboded  ;  pp.  out 
HEROUING,  OUTHERODED.]  To  overact  or  sur- 
pass in  violence  the  character  of  Herod  as  rcp- 

.  resented  in  the  old  miracle  plays.  "  It  oid- 
herods  Herod."  Shak. 

dUT'-Hdt}SE,  n.  A  building  not  included  in  the 
dwelling-house  ;  any  building  belonging  to  a 
house,  and  only  a  short  distance  from  it,  as  a 
barn,  stable,  coach-house,  &c.  Todd. 

dUT'ING,  n.  A  feast  given  to  his  friends  by  an 
apprentice  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship, 
when  he  is  out  of  his  time  :  —  a  going  from 
home  ;  an  airing.     [Local,  Eng.]         Halliirell. 

dUT-JEST',  V.  a.  To  overpower  bv  jesting.  "  To 
out-Jest  his  heart-struck  injuries.  Shak. 

dUT-JILT',  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  jilting.  Congrere. 

dUT-jfJG'GLE,  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  juggling  ;  to 
exceed  in  the  arts  of  jugglery.  lip.  Hall. 

dUT— KNAVE'  (-nav'),  ?'.  a.  To  surpass  in  knavery. 

This  world  calls  it  outwitting  a  man  when  he  is  only  out- 
knared.  UKstrange. 

dUT— LA'BOR,  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  \aboT.  Davenant. 

dUT-LANCE',  V.  n.     To  throw  out.  Spenser. 

tdtJT'LAND,  a.    Foreign  ;  alien.  Strutt. 

fdUT'LAND-^R,  n.     A  foreigner.  A.Wood. 

dUT-LAND'lSH,n.  [out  an  A  land.]  1.  Belonging 
to  a  foreign  land ;  not  native  ;  foreign  ;  strange. 

T'pon  the  approach  of  the  king's  troops  under  General 
Wills,  who  was  used  to  the  outlandish  way  of  making  war, 
we  put  in  practice  passive  obedience.  Addison. 

Some  seek  so  far  outlandish  English,  that  they  forget  alto- 
gether their  mother's  language.  Wilson.  iHfO. 

2.  Vulgar  ;  rustic  ;  rude  ;  improper.  Wright. 
dtJT-LAST',  V.  a.    To  surpass  in  duration. 

Young  Maro,  in  his  boundless  mind, 
A  work  to  outlast  imniortal  Rome  designed.  Pope. 

dUT-LAUGH'  (iifit-laf),  V.  a.  To  surpass  in 
laughing.  Dryden. 

dl^T'LAW,  n.  [A.  S.  utlaga; — out  and  liw,] 
{Law,)  One  excluded  from  the  benefit,  aid,  or 
protection  of  the  law :  —  a  robber ;  bandit.  Shak. 
jj^  "  In  modern  law,  the  word  has  a  much  less 
intense  meaning,  —  importins,  however,  the  forfeiture 
of  property  and  loss  of  civil  rights."    Burrill. 

dUT'LA W,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  utlagian  :  —  otd  and  law.] 

[i.    OUTLAWED  ;  p]}.    OUTLAWING,    OUTLAWED.] 

To  deprive  of  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the 
law.  Bacon. 

dUT'LAw-ING,  n.  The  act  of  excluding  from 
the  protection  of  the  law.  North. 

dUT'LAW-RY,  n.  {Law.)  The  process  of  putting 
a  person  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  both 
in  regard  to  his  property,  and  to  some  extent 
as  to  his  person.  Burrill. 

ffg- '■'■  Outlaitnj  has  been  adopted  as  a  proceeding  in 
American  practice,  thoiish  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
resorted  to  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence." 
Burrill. 
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OOtlAV,  r.  o.  To  expose  ;  to  lay  out.  Drayton. 

dOri.A  Y,  n.  The  net  of  hiying  out  or  expending ; 
expenditure  :  —  the  sum  expended.        Uu.  Rev. 

6UT-I.EAI",  V.  a.    To  pass  by  leaping ;  to  leap 

beyond.  Juhnson. 

oOt  -LEAP  (-lep),  n.  Solly ;  flight ;  escape.  Locke. 

oOT-LiiAKN',  I',  a.   1.  To  excel  in  learning.  Ash. 

2.  t  To  obtain  knowledge  of.  i>pe)uier. 

o0t'l6T,  ».  Passage  outwards  ;  the  place  or  the 
uieans  of  egress  ;  vent.  "  Makes  small  outlets 
into  the  open  air."  Dry  den. 

Colonies  anil  foreiffn  plaiitationi  are  very  neceiiary  ua  unl- 
leln  to  a  |H>puluuti  nation.  Lacuii. 

OCT-LET',  V.  a.    To  let  forth  ;  to  emit.     Daniel. 

oOt'lIcK-PR,  n.  (.Voirf.)  A  small  piece  of  tim- 
ber fastened  to  the  top  of  the  poop,  and  stand- 
ing right  out  astern.  Jumieson. 

oOT-LIE'  (-11'),  r.  a.  To  surpass  in  lying.  Bp.llall. 

oOt'LI-PR,  n.  1.  One  who  lies  not,  or  is  not 
resident,  in  the  place  with  which  his  office  or 
duty  connects  him.  Bentley. 

2.  {Min.  &  Geol.)  A  portion  of  a  rock  or  a 
stratum  detached  from  the  principal  mass,  and 
lying  at  some  distance  from  it.  Li/ell. 

oOt'LINE,  n.  1.  A  line  by  which  any  figure  is 
defined ;  the  exterior  line  ;  contour :  —  a  sketch  ; 
a  delineation  ;  a  draught. 

lie  only  takea  the  oullines  of  a  picture,  and  flili  them  up 
with  masterly  traita  of  his  own  fancy.  Letcin. 

2.  The  general  features  or  prominent  parts. 

How  (treat  soever  the  variety  of  municipal  laws,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  their  chief  outlinen  pretty  regularly  concur; 
because  the  purposes  to  which  they  tend  are  every  where 
exactly  similar.  Iluine. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  figure  obtained  by  circumscrib- 
ing a  surface  in  a  continuous  line,  without  ref- 
erence to  marginal  indentations.  Hensloio. 

Syn.— See  Sketch, 

OUT'IJ.NE,  r.  a.  [i.  OUTLINED  ;  pp.  OfTLININO, 
OUTLINED.]  To  form  an  outline  of.  Month.  Rev. 

C)UT-lIi\'5-AR,  a.  Relating  to,  or  forming,  an 
outline.  Trench. 

5i)T-LIve',  v.  a.    To  live  beyond  ;  to  survive. 

It  [conscience]  accompanies  man  to  his  grave;  he  never 
ont/ifesit:  and  that  fbr  this  cause  only,  because  he  cannot 
outliiv  himself.  i'oii/A. 

Syn.  —  To  outlire  i«  to  live  lonirer  than  another  ; 
tosureine,to  live  beyond  a  given  period.  A  person 
cannot  outlive  himself,  tliouoji  he  may  surrice  liis 
honor.  "  He  outlieed  his  children,  and,  though  dead, 
hiH  fame  surciees  him." 

oOt-LIV'^R,  m.    One  who  outlives  ;  a  survivor. 

6UT-LOOK'  (bat-iak'),  V.  a.  1.  To  face  down  ;  to 

browbeat.  Shak. 

2.  To  look  out ;  to  select.  Cotton. 

otyT'LOOK  (iiat'lQk),  w.  A  vigilant  watch  ;  look- 
out ;  vigilance.    "  Man's  short  outlook."  Yotuig. 

t  OUT'l66sE,  n.  An  escape  ;  an  evasion.  Selden. 

+  6UT'LOPE,  n.    An  excursion.  Florio. 

oOT-LUS'TRE  (-tyr),  r.  a.    To  excel  in  lustre. 

That  diamond  of  yours  out-lmtreg  many.  Shot. 

dUT'LY-ING,  p.  a.     1.  Lying  on  the  outskirts  or 

frontier.  "  We  have  taken  all  the  outlying  parts 

of  the  Spanish  monarchy."  Addison. 

2.  Remote  from  the  general  scheme.  Johnson. 

oOt-M.\-NCEO'VRE,  V.  a.  To  surpass  or  exceed 
in  manoeuvres.  Roget. 

6UT-mAn'TLE,  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  dress ;  to 
excel  in  ornament. 

And  with  poetic  tranpinfrs  grace  thy  prose, 

Till  it  out-iiiaiillc  all  the  pride  of  verse.  Cnwi>er. 

OUT— MARCH',  t?.  n.  To  surpass  in  marching; 
to  leave  behind  in  the  march.  CLirendon. 

oOT-MKA§'I,!RE  (iiat-mtS/.h'vr),  V.  a.  To  exceed 
in  measure.  Browne. 

oOt'MOst,  a.  Remotest  from  the  middle.  Milton. 

iiuT-NAME',  t>.  a.  To  have  a  greater  or  a  worse 
name  than.  Beau.  &;  Fl. 

OOT'NpsiS,  n.     Externality.  Berkeley. 

The  woril  niitnem,  revive<l  by  some  of  Kant's  admlrcrs.67fir<ii7. 

oOT-N'UM'npn,  r.  a.  To  exceed  in  number. 
"  They  outnumbered  the  enemy."  Addison. 


6t)T'— QF-DOOR'  (iiflt'ov-dar'),  a.  Being  out  of 
the  house,  or  in  the  open  air ;  out-door.  Sout/tey. 

i)OT'-QF-DOoR§',  ad.  In  the  open  air ;  abroad  ; 
out-doors. 

o0t'-9F-TH^-VVAY',  o.  Uncommon;  unusual. 
"  The  most  out-of-lhe-way  color."  Addison. 

oOt-QF-TKIM',  a.  (Suut.)  Applied  to  a  ship 
when  she  is  not  properly  balanced.     Mur.  Diet. 

oCt-PACE',  v.  a.  To  pace  or  go  beyond ;  to  out- 
go ;  to  leave  behind.  Chapman. 

oOt-PAr'A-MOUR  (-m6r),  r.  a.  To  exceed  in 
keeping  paramours  or  mistresses.  Shak. 

oOt'-PAR-ISH,  n.  A  parish  not  lying  within  the 
walls  or  limits.  Pennant. 

oOt'-PAUT,  n.  A  part  remote  from  the  centre 
or  main  body.  ^'Out-parts  of  a  wheel." C7w/;/»a;*. 

tbUT'PART-tlR^J,  n.  pi.  {Scottish  Law.)  A  sort 
of  freebooters  in  Scotland.  H'right. 

CiUT'-PA-TlfNT,  n.  A  patient  not  in  the  hos- 
pital. Jodrell. 

OUT— PEER',  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  nobleness.  Shak. 

dCT-P6N'SION-eR,  n.  An  invalid  soldier  or 
sailor ,  a  pensioner  belonging  to  the  hospital  in 
Chelsea  or  in  Greenwich,  who  is  at  liberty  to 
live  where  he  pleases.  Simmmids. 

6UT-Pdi§E',  V.  a.    To  outweigh ;   to  exceed  in 

weight.  Howell. 

ot)T'-PORCH,  n.    An  entrance  ;  a  porch.  Milton. 

OUT'PORT,  n.  A  port  at  some  distance  from  the 
chief  town  or  seat  of  trade  ;  a  port  away  from 
the  main  custom-house.  Simmotuis. 

OiyT'POST,  n.  (Mil.)  A  post  or  station  without 
the  limits  of  the  camp,  or  at  a  distance  from  the 
army  :  —  troops  placed  at  such  a  station.  Todd. 

oCt-POUR'  (but-p6r'),  V.  a.  To  pour  out ;  to 
effuse;  to  emit.  Milton. 

OUT-POUR' JNG,  n.  The  act  of  pouring  out;  effu- 
sion. Ch.  Ob. 

oi^T— PRAY',  v.a.    To  surpass  in  praying. 

Out-weeps  a  hermit,  and  oul-prays  a  saint.        Drgden. 

6i)T-PREACH',  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  preaching. 
"  Able  to  out-preach  all  the  orators."  Ilammotul. 

tOUT-PRIZE',  V.  a.     To  exceed  in  value.    Shak. 

OUT'PROVVl,  v.  n.    To  look  out;  to  watch. 

I,  i)Uti>roirlinii  with  my  countenance. 
Beheld  hiiii  coining.  Fandiaw. 

Ol^T'PlJT,  n.  Quantity  put  out  or  made  ready 
for  sale.     "  Output  of  coal."  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

OUfT-aUENCH',  V.  a.    To  extinguish.      Spenser. 

oCt'RA(?E  [bat'r9j,  S.  P.  II V. ;  bfit'raj,  W.  J.  Ja. 
K.  /f.],  n.  [Low  L.  ultragiimi,  fronj  L.  ultra, 
beyond  ;  It.  oltraygio  ;  Sp.  vltraje  ;  Fr.  otitrage. 
—  L.  ultra,  beyond,  and  the  termination  age. 
Snlliian. —  L.  ultra,  beyond,  and  ago,  to  move, 
to  attack.    Du  Cange.] 

1.  Open  violence;  wanton  abuse  or  mischief; 

a  grave    injury ;  an   enormity  ;    an   insult ;  an 

affront. 

Fie  doth  himself  in  secret  shroud. 
To  fly  the  vengeance  for  his  outrage  due.  Sprnxr. 

2.  Manifestation  of  rage. 

See  with  what  oiitraqr  from  the  fhwty  north 

The  enrlv  valiant  Swede  draws  forth  his  wings 

In  battalions  array.  Philip*. 

j»3-  "This  18  not  a  compound  of  the  Enplisii  out 
and  rasrr,  but  nevertheless  of  words  in  Low  Latin  or 
Middle  Frciirli,  wlilrli  had  nearly  the  same  nieanhii!  ; 
hence  the  meaniii)!  of  the  compound  is  so  near  to  that 
wliicli  would  arise  from  the  union  of  the  two  English 
words,  that  Philips  swms  to  have  mistaken  its  eiy- 
molocy,  and  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  rage  broken  forth." 
Smart. 

Syn.  —  See  Affront. 

OUT'RA^E  [iiftt'raj,  S.  P.  Ja.  R.  ;  iiOt-rfij',  W. 
A'.],  v.a.  [It.  oltrnggiare  ;  Sy>.  ulfrajar  ;  Fr. 
outrager.]  [/.  oi  tkaoed  ;  pp.  ot  tiiaoixc, 
OUTRAGED.]  To  injure  violently  or  shameful- 
ly ;  to  abuse  or  insult  roughly  or  indecently  ;  to 
treat  abtisively  ;  to  maltreat;  to  shock. 

The  English  ambassadors  were  not  without  pvH\  to  be 
ontratie'l.  Bacon. 

toOT'RA(?E,  r.  n.  To  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason  or  of  decency.  Ascham. 


QtT-Kk'QZOyn  (-Jv«),  a.  [It.  oUraggioao;  Sp. 
uUraJosi) ;  Fr.  outrageux.] 

1.  Violent;  furiuuH ;  raging;  exorbitant;  tu- 
multuous ;  turbulent.  "  Outrageotu  viUanies." 
Sidney.     "  Outrageous  talk."   Sjferuer. 

They  viewed  the  vast,  immeasurable  abjraa, 

Ouli  Oi/rouM  u  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wihL  MUlom. 

2.  Excessive  ;  enormous  ;  —  atrocious.  "  Oui- 
ra//cous  panegyric."  Drydeti.  "  Outragemu 
crimes."     Shak. 

The  outraoeou*  decking  of  temple*  and  churchn  with  gold 
and  silver.  Hammumd. 

oOt-RA'9EOI  .S-LY  (-jus-l?),  ad.  In  an  outra- 
geous manner;  violently;  furiously.      Spenser. 

5Ct-RA  '^EO^S-NfiSS  (-ju«-n«»),  n.  State  of  be- 
ing outrageous  ;  fury  ;  violence.  Drgden. 

OUT-rAN',  t,  from  outrun.    See  Outrun, 

t  OUT-RA'OVS,  a.     Outrageous.  Bemers. 

OUT— rAP',  r.  a.    To  surpass  in  rapping.      Pope. 

t  oOt'rA  Y,  V.  a.    To  exceed ;  to  excel.  Skelton. 

foCT'RAy,  r,  n.    To  be  outrageous.      Cltaucer. 

6UT-rAzE',  v.  a.    To  root  out ;  to  raze.  Sandys. 

OUTRE(b-xfk'),a.  [Fr.]  Extravagant;  out  of  the 
common  limits  ;  overstrained  ;  excessive. 

Although  this  panegyric  be  somewhat  outri,  I  am  witling 
to  subscribe  to  it.  Dr.  OetMa. 

oCt-REACH',  tj.  a.  To  reach  bej-ond  or  further 
than  ;  to  go  beyond  ;  to  overreach.         Browtie. 

oCt— READ',  V.  a.  To  excel  in  reading.  Chaucer. 

60t-REA'§ON  (bftt-re'zn),  V.  a.  To  reason  more 
or  better  than  ;  to  excel  in  reasoning.       South. 

OOT-RECK'ON  (-kn),r.a.  To  exceed  in  reckoning. 

A  power  [virtue]  that  can  preserve  us  after  others. 

And  make  the  names  of  men  oui-reeloH  age*.      Heau,  <r  FL 

otJT-REIGN'  (b&t-ran'),  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  the 
duration  of  the  reign  or  rule  ;  to  reign  through 
or  beyond  the  whole  of.  Spetuer. 

OUT'rIcK,  n.  A  heap  of  hay  or  of  com  in  the 
open  air.  Pennant. 

fitJT-RIDE',  r.  a.  [«.  outhode;  pp.  outhidixg, 
outuiddex,  outkid.]    To  ride  beyond.  Shak. 

oCT-RIdE',  r.  n.  To  travel  about  on  horseback, 
or  in  a  vehicle.  Addison. 

oOt'RIDE,  n.    A  place  for  riding. 

Tour  province  is  the  town;  leave  me  >  imall  outriile  in 
the  country,  and  1  shall  be  content.  SoMervtll*. 

oCT'RID-pR,  H.  1.  One  who  rides  abroad  or 
about.  Maydman. 

2.  A  servant  on  horseback  who  precedes  or 
accompanies  a  carriage.  Smart. 

3.  A  summoner  whose  office  is  to  cite  men 
before  the  sheriff.  Bailey. 

OUT'Rln-GpR,  n.  {Xaut.)  A  spar  rigged  out  to 
windward  from  the  tops  or  cross-trees,  to  spread 
the  breast  backstays.  Dana. 

5UT-RiGMT'  (iifii-rli'),  ad.     1.  Immediately;   at 

once  ;  without  delay.  Arbu'thnot. 

2.  Completely  ;  entirely.  Addison. 

fiCT-RlNG',  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  the  noise  of 
ringing.  Corbet. 

6UT-Rf:JE',  r.  o.    To  rise  earlier  than.        Scott. 
OUT-Ri'VAL,  i\  o.     To  excel.  Addison. 

OUT-RlVE',  r.  a.  To  sever  by  violence.  Fairfax. 
t6\)T'R6AD,  n.     An  excursion  ;  an  otitridc. 

Outroadt  by  the  ways  of  Judea.  I  M>mr.  xr.  41. 

oCT-ROAR',  r.  a.    To  exceed  in  roaring.    Shak. 
o0t'-r66m,  m.     An  outer  room.  Fuller. 

01)T-r66t',  r.  a.     To  eradicate  ;  to  extirpate. 
Ot)T-RUN',  r.  a.     [i.  OUTKAX  ;  pp.  outhuxxixo, 
outrun.] 

1.  To  surpass  or  to  leave  behmd  in  running. 

Thou  hast 
OMlnm  the  eonsUWe  at  U»t.  ItmOrr. 

2.  To  go  beyoiul ;  to  exceed.  "  We  oufntn 
the  present  income."  Addison. 

OOt-ROsH',  r.  a.  To  rush  out;  to  run  forcibly 
out.  Garth. 

ACts,  n.  pi.  Persons  not  holding  office; — op- 
posed to  ins.  —  See  Ix. 

There  was  then  lir'S)  only  two  poUUcI  P"^**- Jj"  •"* 
and  the  out*.  •'•  """"»• 
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OUT--Sy\IL',  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  sailing.  Broome. 
toOx'SCAPE,  w.  Power  of  escaping.  Chapman. 
OUT-SCOLD',  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  scolding.  Shak. 

OUT   SCORN',  V.  a.     To  bear  down  by  contempt ; 

to  despise.  Sha/c. 

OUT-SCOUR'ING,   n.      Any   thing  renioved    by 

scouring  ;  substance  scoured  out.  Smart. 

OUT-SELL',  V.  a.  [i.  OUTSOLD  ;  pp.  outselling, 

OUTSOLD.] 

1.  To  exceed  in  selling,  or  in  the  prices  ob- 
tained for  things  sold.  Temple. 

2.  To  bring  a  higher  price  than.  tihak. 

6UT'-SEN-TRY,  n.  A  sentry  to  guard  an  avenue 
or  an  entrance  of  a  place.  Chesterfield. 

OUT'SET,  n.  Opening  ;  beginning  ;  commence- 
ment. "This  is  no  pleasant  prospect  at  the 
outset  of  a  political  journey."  Burke. 

6UT-SET'TLgR,  n.  One  who  settles  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  main  body,  Kirby. 

CiUT-snlNE',  V.  n.    To  emit  lustre.  Shak. 

OUT-SHINE',  V.  a.     To  excel  in  lustre. 

Uoiiierdocs  not  only  onts/iiiie  nil  other  poets  in  the  rariety, 
but  also  in  the  novelty,  of  his  characters.  Addison. 

OUT-SHONE',  i.  from  otttshine.    See  Outshine, 

oOT- SHOOT',  V.  a.     1.  To  excel  in  shooting;  to 

shoot  better  than.  Dryden. 

2.  To  shoot  beyond  or  further  than.    Norris. 

OUT-SHUT',  V.  a.  To  exclude  ;  to  shut  out.Donne. 

OUT'SIDE,  71.  1.  The  external  part ;  the  surface 
or  superficies. 

What  pity  that  so  exquisite  an  outside  of  a  head  should 
not  have  one  grain  of  sense  in  it!  V EMiumje. 

2.  Superficial  appearance  ;    exterior.     "  The 
outside  of  fashionable  manners."  Locke. 

3.  The  utmost,    [A  barbarous  use,  Johiison.] 

Two  hundred  load  upon  an  acre  they  reckon  the  outside 
of  what  la  to  be  laid.  Mortimer. 

4.  The  person  ;  the  external  man.       Milton. 

Fortune  forbid  my  outside  have  not  charmed  her.      Sfiak. 

5.  A  part  lying  without  any  enclosed  place. 

I  threw  open  the  door  of  my  chamber,  and  found  the  fam- 
ily stancTing  on  the  outside.  Spectator. 

Syn,—  See  Surface. 

OUT'SIDE,  a.  Belonging  to  the  superficies  ;  ex- 
terior; being  without;  consisting  in  show.  Ash. 

01)t-SID'5R,  n.  One  not  belonging  to,  or  inde- 
pendent of,  a  party,  or  an  association.  Bartlett. 

OUT— sTn',  c.  o.  To  exceed  in  sinning. Killinybeck. 

OUT-STT',77.a.  To  sit  beyond  the  time  of.  South. 

6l>T'SKIN,  n.    The  external  skin.       Bean.  <Sr  Fl. 

OUT-SKTp',  v.  a.    To  avoid  by  flight,    B.  Jonsoii. 

()UT'SKIRT,  n.  A  suburb  ;  border ;  outpart ;  out- 
post.   "The  outskirts  of  the  town."  Clarendon. 

OUT-SLEEP',  V.  a.    To  sleep  beyond,  Shak. 

OUT-SOAR'  {-sot'),  V.  a.  To  soar  beyond;  to 
surpass  in  soaring.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

OUT— SOUND',  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  sound, Hammond. 

OUT-SPAR'KLE,  v.  a.  To  excel  in  sparkling; 
to  sparkle  more  than.  Byron. 

OUT-SPEAK',  V.  a.  To  speak  something  beyond; 
to  exceed. 

Kich  stuffs,  and  ornaments  of  household,  which 

I  find  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  out-speaJcs 

Possession  of  a  subject.  Shak. 

OUT-SPIN',  V.  a.    To  spin  out.  B.  Jonion. 

OUT-SPORT',  V.  a.    To  exceed  in  sport,      Shak. 

OUT-SPREAD'  (-sprgd'),  V.  a.  To  extend;  to  ex- 
pand ;  to  spread  out.  Pope. 

OUT— SPRIng',  v.  a.  To  spring  or  cause  to  spring 
out ;  to  rise  or  issue  out,  Surrey. 

OUT-STAND',  V.a.  \i.  OUTSTOOD  ;  pp.  OUTSTAND- 
ING, OUTSTOOD,] 

eff« 

His  own  [work] . .  .  was  sure  never  to  ouistand  the  first 
attack  that  was  made.  Woodward. 


1,  To  resist  effectually  ;  to  withstand. 

His  own  [work] . .  .  was  sure  never  to  ouistand 
ack  that  was  made.  H' 

2.  To  stand  out  longer  than  ;  to  exceed. 


I  have  outstood  my  time.  Shak.' 

OUT-STAND',  v.  n.     To  stand  out,  or  protuberate 
from  the  main  body.  Johnson. 


OUT-STAnD'ING,  a.  Existing  abroad;  unsettled; 
unpaid.     "  Outstandiny  debts,"  Ch.  Ob. 

OXyT— STArE',  V,  a.     To    surpass   in   staring;  to 
face  down  ;  to  browbeat ;  to  outface. 

I  would  oHi-stttre  the  sternest  eyes  that  look 

To  win  thee,  lady.  Shak. 

OUT-START'|NG,  a.     Rushing  forth.  Craig. 

OUT— STEP',  V.  a.    To  step  or  go  beyond.  Smart. 

01)T-ST0RM',  v.  a.   To  overbear  by  stoiTning  ;  to 


storm  more  than. 


Smart. 


OUT'-STREET,  n.     A  street  in  the  extremity  of 
a  town  or  in  the  suburbs.  Johnson. 

OUT-STRETCH',  v.  a.  To  extend  ;  to  spread  out. 

OUT-STRETCHED'  (but-strech'ed  or  oiit-strecht'), 
p.  a.     Extended  ;  stretched  out. 

Out-nl retched  he  lay  upon  the  cold  ground.  Milton. 

O^T-STRiDE',   V.   a.      To    surpass   in    striding. 
"  Outstriding  the  colossus  of  the  sun."   Jonson. 

OUT-STRIp',  v.  a.     [i.  outstkipi'ed  ;  jjp.  out- 
stripping, ouTSTKiPPEi).]   To  leave  behind  in 
a  race  ;  to  go  beyond  ;  to  outgo  ;  to  outrun. 
A  fox  may  be  outwitted,  and  a  hare  ouistripi>ed.  L' Estrange. 

dUT-SUBT'LE    (  sut'tl),  V.    a.      To    surpass   in 
subtlety.  Beau.  <Sj  Fl. 

OUT-SUF'FgR,  V.  a.     To  suffer  or  endure  more 

than.  Davenatit. 

OUT— SWeAr',  v.  a.    To  overpower  by  swearing. 

But  we'll  outface  them,  and  otd-swear  them  too.        Shak. 

OT>T-SWEAT',  V.  a.    To  sweat  out.     Beau.  ^  Fl. 

OUT-SWEET'EN  (-swet'tn),  v.  a.      To  excel  in 
sweetness.  Shak. 

OUT-SWELL',  V.  a.    To  swell  beyond  or  above  ; 
to  overflow,  Iletcyt. 

t  OUT-TAKE',  jDJ-ep.     Except,  Gower. 

OUT-TALK'  (-tawk'),  v.  a.    To  overpower  by  talk. 
This  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all.  Shak. 

OUT-TELL',  V.  a.    To  tell  or  count  beyond ;  to 
exceed  the  reckoning  of.  Beau.  c5f  Fl. 

t  OUT'TERiM,  M.     Outward  figure.         B.  Jonson. 

OUT-THROW,  V.  a.     To  throw  out.  Spenser. 

OUT-TONGUE'  (-tung'),  V.  a.     To  bear  down  by 
noise,  Shak. 

OUT-TOP',  V.  a.  To  overtop  ;  to  surpass.  Williams. 

To  surpass 
Pope. 

OUT— VAL'UE  (-val'yu),  v.a.    To  exceed  in  value, 
estimation,  or  jirice. 

He  gives  us  in  this  life  an  earnest  of  expected  joys  that 
out-vaTius  and  transcends  all  those  momentary  pleasures  it 
requires  us  to  forsake.  J>oyh. 

OUT-VEN'OM,  V.  a.   To  exceed  in  poison.  Shak. 

OUT-vIe'  (-vi'),  V.  a.    To  exceed ;  to  excel ;  to 
surpass  ;  to  outstrip. 

For  folded  flocks  on  fruitful  plains 

Fair  Britain  all  the  world  outvies.  Dryden. 

dUT-VIL'LAIN  (-Ijn),  v.  a.    To  exceed  in  villany. 
"  He  hath  out-villained  villany  so  far,"      Shak. 

OUT-VOICE',  V.  a.     To  exceed  in  loudness  of 
voice  or  clamor  ;  to  outroar,  Shak. 

dl)T-V6TE',  V.  a.    To  conquer  or  exceed  by  vot- 
ing. "  Sense  and  aTppetite  out-vote  reason." South. 

fdUT-WATL',  w.     A  subject  for  lamentation  or 
much  moaning.  Chaucer. 

dtJT-WALK'  (-wak),  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  walking; 
to  walk  further,  faster,  or  longer  than.  B.  Jonson. 

OUT'-WAlL,  n.    1.  The  outward  wall  of  a  build- 
ing; the  external  wall,  Johnson. 
2.  Superficial  appearance.  Shak. 

dUT'VVARD,  a.     1.   External;  exterior;  outer; 
—  opposed  to  inicard. 

O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide. 

Though  angel  on  the  outurant  side  I  Shak. 

2.  Extrinsic  ;  extraneous  ;  adventitious. 

An  outward  honor  for  an  inward  toil.  Shak. 

3.  t Foreign;  not  civil  or  intestine.  "An  out- 
ward war."  Ilaytcard. 

4.  Tending  to  the  outparts. 

The  fire  will  three  its  ouluitrd  way. 

Or,  in  the  prison  pent,  consume  the  prey.        Dryden. 


fdUT-U'^lKE  (out-yu'zhiir),  v.  a 
in  exactmg  usury. 


5.  Carnal ;  fleshly  ;  not  spiritual. 

When,  the  soul  being  inwardly  moved  to  lift  itself  up  by 
prayer,  the  outuurd  man  is  surprised  in  some  othe;  posture 
God  will  rather  look  to  the  inward  motion  of  the  mind  than 
to  the  outward  form  of  the  body.  Duppa. 

Syn.  —  See  Exterior. 

dUT'VVARD,  n.  External  form ;  the  exterior. 
"  So  fair  an  outward."     [r.]  tihiUc. 

dUT'WARD,  ad.  To  outer  parts;  to  foreign 
parts  ;  as,   "  A  ship  outward  bound."    Johnson. 

OUT'  W.\RD-BdUND,  a.  {Naut.)  Bound  outward 
or  to  foreign  parts.  Cral/b. 

dUT'WARD-Ly,  «rf.  Externally;  not  inwardly, 
—  in  appearance;  not  sincerely.  Hooker. 

dUT'WARD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  otit- 
ward,  Coleridge. 

dUT'WARD!^,  ad.  Towards  the  outer  parts  ;  out- 
ward.—  See  Afterward,  and  Backward. 

The  light  falling  on  them  [black  bodies]  is  not  reflected 
outwards,  but  enters  the  bodies.  Seulun. 

dUT-WASH'  (-wosh'),  v.  a.  To  wash  out;  to 
cleanse  from,     [r.]  Wright. 

dUT-WATCH'  (-w5cli'),  v.  a.  To  surpass  in 
watchfulness  ;  to  watch  longer  than. 

Where  I  may  oft  outwatch  the  Bear.  Milton. 

di)T-WAY',  M.     Way,  or  passage,  out.     Fletcher. 
dUT-WEAR'   (-wAr'),  v.  a.      \i.  outwore  ;   pp. 

OUTWEARING,  OUTWORN.] 

1.  t  To  wear  out. 

Inglorious,  imemployed,  with  age  outworn.  ifilton- 

2.  To  pass  or  spend  tediously. 

By  the  stream,  if  I  the  night  outwear. 

Thus  spent  already,  how  shall  nature  bear 

The  dews  descending  and  nocturnal  air;'  J'ope 

3.  To  last  longer  than  ;  to  outlast.    Johnson 

dUT-VVEA'RV,  V.  a.  To  weary  out;  to  fatigue 
greatly,         '  Cowley. 

dUT— WEED',  V.  a.  To  extirpate,  as  a  weed  ;  to 
weed  out,  Spenser. 

dUT— WEEP',  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  weeping.  Dryden. 

dUT-WEIGH'  (iiui-wa'),  v.  a.  1,  To  exceed  in 
weight ;  to  preponderate  ;  to  overbalance. 

Williins. 
2.  To  excel  in  value,  influence,  or  importance. 

Your  truth  to  him  outweighs  your  love  to  me.     Dryden. 

fdOT-WELL',  V.  a.     To  pour  out.  Spoiser. 

t  dUT-WELL',  V.  n.     To  spring  or  flow  out. 

His  marble  heart  such  soft  impression  tries. 

That,  midst  his  wrath,  his  manly  tears  outwell.     Fairfax. 

dUT-WENT',  i.  from  outgo.    See  Outgo. 

dUT- WHIRL',  V.  a.   To  whirl  faster  than.  Young. 

dUT— WHORE',  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  lewdness.  Pope. 

t  dUT-WIN',  V.  a.    To  get  out  of.  Spenser. 

OUT— WIND',  V.  a.  To  extricate ;  to  unloose.  More. 

dUT-WING',  V.  a.     To  outstrip  in  flight.     Garth. 

dUT— wIt',  v.  a.  To  overcome  by  stratagem  ;  to 
exceed  in  craft  or  subtilty  ;  to  cheat. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus,  Pompey  found  himself  OM/-iri7- 
ted  by  Cajsar,  and  broke  with  him.  Dry<leii. 

dUT-WORK'  (-wUrk'),  v.  a.  [i.  outworked, 
outwrought,  pp.  outworking,  outworked, 
outwrouoht.]  To  exceed  in  working ;  to 
work  more  or  better  than ;  to  outdo.  B.  Jonson. 

dUT'WORK  (iliit'wUrk),  n.  (Fort.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  all  the  works  constructed  beyond  the 
body  of  the  place,  as  ravclincs,  tcnaillcs,  cov- 
ered ways,  horn-works,  lunettes,  &c.  Mil.  Eiwy. 
Syn.  —  See  Fortification. 

dl)T-WdRN',  jo.  a.    Worn  out ;  effete. 

The  outworn  rite,  the  old  abuse.  Whittter. 

t  dUT-WORTH'  (-wUrth'),  v.  a.  To  excel  in  worth 

value,  or  price.  Sha/c. 

dUT-WREST'  (-r6st'),  v.  a.  To  extort  by  vio- 
lence ;  to  wrest  out.  Spenser. 

dUT-WRITE',  V.  a.  To  surpass  or  excel  in  writ- 
ing;  to  write  more  or  better  than.         Addison. 

OUT-WROUGHT'  {-tXwt'), p.  from  outwork.  Out- 
done ;  exceeded.  B.  Jonson. 

dUT-ZA'NV,  V.  a.  To  excel  in  acting  the  zany  or 
simpleton';  to  exceed  in  buffoonery.  B.  Jonson. 
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Watcr-ouzi'l. 
CCvicliu  aiiualicw). 


6i;'ZKL  (d'zl),  n.  (Or- 
nit/i.)  A  iiuiiic  com- 
mon to  several  species 
of  the  Linuaian  genus 
TurdiiXyOT  true  thrush- 
es, as  the  bhick-ouzel, 
or  bhick-bird  ;  the 
ring-ouzel,  or  ring- 
black-bird  ;  and  the 
water-ouzel,  or  com- 
mon dipper.  Eng.  Ct/c. 

O' y^,n.;  \i\.oi  ovum.    [L.]    Eggs. —  See  Ovum. 

O'VAh,  o.  [L.  ovum,  an  ci^;  It.  ovale;  Sp.  oval; 
Fr.  ornle.]  Oblong  and  curvilinear ;  resem- 
bling the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg ;  ellip- 
tical.—  See  Oval,  n. 

Oral  windoie,  one  of  the  holes  in  the  hollows  of  the 
ear.  Crabb. 

O'VAL,  n.  A  popular  name  for  any  curve  figure 
resembling  an  ellipse,  or  the  transverse  section 
of  an  egg. 

4^  Under  this  general  definition  of  an  oval  is 
included  the  elli|MC,  wliicli  is  a  rezular  oral.  All 
other  tiifurcs  which  reaoinhle  the  elli|Hu,  thoii<rh  with- 
out pos.-itMsine  its  propurtles,  are  classed  under  the 
same  cenural  denomination  ;  as  tlie 
ecc-Hhapod  and  the  pear-shaped 
l)odie^.  The  three  accompanying 
tiRiirc!!,  A,  B,  C,  are  therefore  oeaU, 
but  only  the  first  of  them  is  an  el-  f  r~~N  ^'^  ^ 
I  ipse.     Francis.  V^l^    ^-^JLx 

6-VAL-BU'MPiV,  n.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  albu- 
men,  albumen.]  The  albumen,  or  white  of  an 
egg;  —  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  albumen 
contained  in  the  serum  of  the  blood.      Brande. 

(?-VAl'I-F011M,  a.  [oval  and  form.']  Having  the 
longitudinal  section  oval,  and  the  transverse 
circular;  oval-shaped.  Mnuiider. 

O'VAL-LV,  id.   In  the  manner  of  an  oval.  Scott. 

0'VAI-.-SliAPED  (-shapt),  a 
shape  of  an  oval ;  oval. 


Having  the  form  or 
Loudon. 


9-VA'Rl-AL,    )  „. 
I'Rl-AN,   )  mj 


Relating  to  the  ovary  of  fe- 
Q-VA'Rl-AN,  )  males.  Wnght. 

9-VA'RI-OUS,  o.     Consisting  of  eggs.     "  Ovari- 

ous  food."  Thomson, 

0-yA'RI-bM,  n.;   pi.  q.VA< Ri-^.     [L.l       (Anat. 

&  Bot.)  An  ovary.  —  See  Ovaky.      Dunglison. 

6'VA-RY,  M.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg;  It.  ovaja;  Sp. 
ovano  ;  Fr.  ocnire.^ 

1.  {Allot.)  One  of  the  two  organs  in  which 
the  ova  are  formed  in  oviparous  animals ;  an 
ovarium.  DunifUson, 

2.  ( Bot.)  That  part  of  the  pis- 
til which  contains  the  ovules  or 
future  seeds  ;  an  ovarium.  Gray. 

ey  In  the  fimire,  a  is  the  ovary,  d 
the  ovules,  or  rudimentary  seeds,  A 
the  style,  c  the  stigma. 

6'VATE,  a.  [L.  ovaius ;  ovum,  an 
egg ;  It.  ovato  ;  Sp.  orado.]  (Bot.)  Shaped  like 
an  egg  with  the  broader  end  downwards,  when 
applied  to  solid  bodies,  but  in  plane  surfaces, 
as  leaves,  like  the  longitudinal  section  of  an 
egg,  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  apex.    Gray. 

O'VAT-pD,  a.     Of  an  oval  form  ;  ovate.  Pennant. 

0'VATE-LAN'ce-Q-I,ATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Interme- 
diate between  ovate  and  lanceolate.       Lindley. 

6'V.\TE-5b'LONG,  a.  Oblong,  as  an  egg ;  in  the 
shape  of  an  egg,  or  with  the  end  lengthened ; 
ovato-oblong.  Maunder. 

O'VATE-SU'BU-LATE.  rt.  Having  something  the 
form  of  an  egg  and  an  awl,  but  most  tending 
to  the  latter.  Maunder. 

Q-VA'TrQN,  n.  [L.  ovotio,  which  Frcund  derives 
fro  n  oco,  to  exult,  but  Richardson  and  others 
refer  to  oris,  a  sheep ;  It.  ovaziotia ;  Sp.  ora- 
cion;  Fr.  oration.]  (Anf.)  A  lesser  triumph 
among  the  Romans,  granted  to  distinguished 
military  leaders,  in  which  sheep  were  sacrificed 
instead  of  bullocks.  Hammond.      M 

O-VA'TO-A-CIJ' MI-NATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Egg-  M\ 
shaped  and  tapering  to  a  point.     Loudon,   w/' 

6-VA'T9-Cf  L-IN-nRA'CEOrS  (-shMS,  66),  Ck 
a.  (Boi.)  Egg-shaped,  with  a  cylindrical  IR 
figure.  Loudon.   I  <| 


6-VA'Tp-DftL'TOlD,    a. 
larly  egg-shaped. 


(Bot.)  Triangu- 
Loudon. 


6-VA'TQ-6b'l6NO,  a.    Ovate-oblong.       Smart. 

O-vA'T9-R9-T0N'DATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Roundly 
egg-shuped.  l^uUon. 

tOv'(;L-TY,  n.   (Law.)  See  Owelty.  Whiahaw. 

6V'EN  (ttv'vn),  n.  [Goth,  auhn  ;  A.  S.  ofen  ;  Dut. 
oven  ;  Ger.  ofen  \  Dan.  ovn  ;  Icel.  ojn  ;  Sw.  iiyn ; 
V'xn.uJmi.  —  ^.Jf'itrn.]  A  cavity,  of  brick  or 
stone  work,  usually  arched,  for  baking  bread, 
or  for  heating  or  drying  various  substances  :  — 
a  term  applied  also  to  a  chamber  in  a  stove  or 
range,  and  to  an  apparatus  of  tinned  iron,  used 
for  baking. 

6v'EN-LfiS3,  a.    Destitute  of  an  oven.  Qu.  Rev. 

O'VpR,  prep.  [Goth,  afer,  ttfar;  A.  S.  Ig  Frs. 
ofer;  Dut.  over;  Ger.  fiber;  Dan.  over;  Icel. 
Ufir;  Sw.  ofwer.  —  Ir.  ar,  formerly /«iV  or /er. 
—  Gr.  lijrfp  ;  L.  super.  —  Heb.  123?,  to  pass  over.] 

1.  Above,  in  place ;  upon.  "  The  mercy-seat 
that  is  over  the  testimony."  Ex.  xxx.  6. 

2.  Above,  with  regard  to  excell';nce,  dignity, 
influence,  authority,  or  value. 

SliowinK  the  advantagea  which  the  Chriatian  world  hiw 

over  the  heathen.  Sw\/'l. 

We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us.    Luke  xix.  U. 

3.  Across ;  from  side  to  side. 

To  jump  o<vr  a  stream  .  . .  imuliea  to  jump  «o  an  to  bo 
above  it,  und,  in  the  event,  bcyoiiu  it.  Smart. 

4.  Through,  diffusively  ;  throughout.  "  All 
the  world  over."  Hammond. 

5.  More  than  ;  upwards  of.  Clarke, 
l^f  "Oeernight  is  probably  elliptical,  implying  — 

while  I  am  yet  oner  the  night,  or  the  night  under  me, 
i.  e.  in  my  power  j  hence  it  means  btfore  night." 
Smart. 

OSS'  Oner,  in  poetry,  is  often  contracted  to  o''er. 

ifg'  (t  has  long  been  more  or  less  tlie  custom  in 
this  country  to  use  ocer  instead  of  under,  in  the  sense 
of  attested  or  si<!nod  by  ;  as,  "  over  his  signature." 
instead  of"  under  his  signature."  This  ini)  roper  use 
of  orer  is  noticed  and  censured  by  Mr.  Pickering,  in 
his  "  Vocabulary  of  Americanisms,"  published  in 
1816.  He  says,  "  A  few  of  our  writers  still  counte- 
nance this  unwarrnntahle  innovation  ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  doCendcd  would  unsettle  the  whole 
language.  The  use  of  the  word  under  in  phrases  like 
these,  — '  He  wrote  under  (not  orer)  the  signature  of 
Junius  ' ;  'He  published  some  papers  under  (not  oner) 
his  own  signature,' — is  as  well  establisli(Ml  as  any 
English  idiom."  —  "He  has  left  evidence  under  his 
own  hand."    Locke. 

This  use  of  over  for  under  is  not  yet  entirely  dis 
continued.  A  communication,  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Boston  Traveller,"  in  April,  1857,  thus  Itcgins  :  "A 
statement  purporting  to  have  lieen  made  over  luy  sig- 
nature."—  See  Under. 

6'VpR,  ad.     1.  So  as  to  be  above  the  top. 

Good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  sliakcn  toerther,  and 
running  orer.  iiiXe  vi.  ."M. 

2.  From  one  to  another ;  from  hand  to  hand. 

This  golden  cluster  the  herald  delivereth  to  the  Tirsan, 
who  delivereth  it  orer  to  thiit  son  that  he  hud  cliusen.  Bacon. 

3.  From  side  to  side  ;  across ;  athwart. 

A  circular  rim,  above  a  foot  orer.  Orrw. 

4.  More  tlian  the  quantity  assigned ;  into  the 
bargain ;  besides. 

The  ordinary  soldiers,  having  all  their  pay,  and  a  month's 
pay  orer,  were  sent  into  tiieir  countries.  lluyward. 

5.  From  a  country  beyond  the  sea. 

It  hath  a  white  berry,  but  is  not  brought  over  with  the 
com!.  Bacon, 

6.  On  the  surface.  "  Red  all  over,  like  an 
hairy  garment."  (len.  xxv.  2.5. 

7.  Throughout ;  from  beginning  to  end  ;  com- 
pletely. "  Have  you  read  over  the  letters  ? "  Stiak. 

I.et  them  arptic  orrr  nil  the  topirs  of  divine  goodness  and 
human  weakness,  yet  how  trifling  must  he  their  plea!  i^utti. 

.All  orer,  aliove  or  upon  in  every  place. —  Orer  and 
abore,  besides  :  beyond  what  was  first  supjmscd  or 
immediately  intended. — Orrrafoin,  once  more.  "  Do- 
ine  that  orer  afain  w\w\\  hath  liecn  done  already." 
.Atterbury.  —  Oct  against,  op|)i)silo.  ^' Orer  against 
this  church  stands  a  largo  hospital."  .Addison.  Orer 
and  orer,  with  re|Httition  ;  repeatedly.  "  Make  thoni 
do  it  orer  and  over."  I.orkr. 

t^g'  "To  gire  orer  is  probably  elliptical,  implying 
a  giving  up  of  somelhin:.',  as  attemptx  or  hop(>>i,  ifec, 
or  of  a  person  tti  (hat  which  seems  inevitable."  .Smart. 

«y-  Orer  is  much  used  in  composition,  and  with 
various  meanings  ;  but  more  commonly  with  the  sig- 
nification of  too,  too  murk,  mart  Utan  enough,  exctss, 
abundance. 

O'VgR,  a.    1.  Past  or  beyond  ;  discontinued. 


Meditate  upon  the  rlTrcIa  of  angrri  and  the  brat  tim*  (• 
do  this  Is  to  Iwtk  back  upiJti  anger  when  Ut«  fU  Is  ctrr,  iktcoit. 

2.  t  Upper.     "  Her  over  Up."  Chaucer. 

6'V(:R,  e.  a.  To  get  over.  [North  of  Eng.]  Peggt. 

0-veK-A-BoON'U',  r.  n.  To  abound  more  than 
enough  ;  tu  be  more  than  Authcicut ;  to  be  in 
excess  ;  tu  supcrubouiid.  Phillip*. 

d-VfR-AcT',  c.  a.    To  act  more  than  enough. 

Uc  utrracud  his  part:  his  iMusioos.  when  oocc  let  Iiwm. 
were  too  impetuous  to  be  maoaged.  AlUrCvTi. 

O-VgR-ACT',  V.  n.  To  act  more  than  is  requisite. 

You  ovtracl  when  you  sliould  underdo.  B.  Jmuom. 

O-VgR-AF-FfeCT',  t;.  a.  To  love  too  much.  Ilnlk 

O-VgR-Ap'l-TATE,  t;.  o.  To  agitate,  discuss,  or 
controvert  too  much.  "  A  business  so  over- 
agitated."  Bp.  Hall. 

O'V^R-All^,  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  loose  trousers 
covering  another  pair.  Smart. 

0-V5R-AN^-i'e-TY,».  Excessive  anxiety. Roget. 

0-V(;R-ANX'I01  8  (-angk'shus),  a.  Too  anxious; 
excessively  solicitous.  Maunder. 

O-VeR-ANXIOlS-LV,  ad.  In  a  too  anxious 
manner  ;  with  excessive  solicitude.  Ash. 

O-V^R-ARCH',  t?.  a.    To  cover  as  with  an  arch. 


A  pillared  shade 
nigh  overarched,  and  echoing  walks  between. 


MUlom. 


6-V(:R-AWE',  V.  a.      [l, 
AWl.NO,  OVERAWED.] 

timidate;  to  subdue  b 


OVERAWED;    pp.   OVER- 

To  keep  in  awe ;  to  in- 
y  fear. 

An  elTeminate  prince. 
Whom  like  a  acboolboy  you  may  orrrimx.  Shot, 

6-V5R-AW'FI)l,  o.  Alarming  with  excess  of 
reverence.     "  Ocer-awjul  esteem."  Milton. 

O-V^R-BAL'ANCE,  r.  a.  To  weigh  down;  to 
overpower  by  weight ;  to  preponderate. 

Deeds  always  orer-fialimrr,  and  downright  practice  speaka 
more  plainly  than  the  fairest  proressiun.  South. 

O'V^R-BAl-ANCE,  n.  An  excess;  more  than  an 
equivalent ;  preponderant  weight ;  overpoise. 

Were  it  [the  judicialipnwer]  joined  with  (he  executive,  thi* 
union  might  soon  be  an  over-Uilaiice  for  the  Kgislaliire. 

lUackitoite. 

6'VpR-BAR-RgN,  a.    Too  barren ;  too  sterile. 

tO-VfR-BAT'TLE,  o.  [See  BATTLE.]  Too  fruit- 
ful ;  exuberant.  Hooker. 

O-VPR-BEAr'  (-bir'),  r.  a.  [i.  overbore  ; />p. 
OVERBEARING,  OVERBORNE.]  To  bear  down  by 
power,  severity,  or  pride  ;  to  repress  ;  to  over- 
power ;  to  subdue  ;  to  prostrate  ;  to  overthrow. 

Young  Ijwrtea,  in  a  riotous  head, 

(Xerbeurr  your  oflicen.  Shot. 

6-V(;R-BEAr'|NG,  p.  fl.  l.  Bearing  down;  over- 
powering ;  oppressive  ;  prostrating.  "  [An]  orer- 
hearing  multitude  of  documents."  tVatta. 

2.  Imperious  ;  lordly  ;  domineering;  as,  "An 
overbearing  disposition  or  manner." 

6-VpR-BEM)',  V,  a.  [i.  ovERBEXT ;  p;;.  over- 
BE.sni.NO,  OVERRENT.]  To  bend  too  much,  or 
too  intensely.  Donne. 

6-V(;r-bId',  r.  a.  [i.  OVERBADE ;  //>.  overbid- 
ding, OVERBID.]  To  ofTer  too  much  for  ;  to  of- 
fer or  propose  to  give  more  than  the  value  or  fair 
price  of;  to  bid  more  than  another,  or  more 
than  has  already  been  ottered  for.     Beau,  ij  FL 

O-V^R-BLOW,  r.  a.     [i.  overblew;  pp.  oteb- 

BLOWINO,  OVERBLOWN.] 

1.  To  blow  or  drive  away. 

I.#«l  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way. 

Until  the  blustering  slorin  is  orrnJuun.  Sjitmmr. 

2.  To  cause  to  blow  excessively. 

If.  when  I  was  new-blostxnied.  I  did  frar 

Mvself  unworthy  of  Mimnda's  spring. 

Thus  oiyrMoiTH  and  set^ed.  I  am  rather 

Fit  (o  adorn  his  chimney  than  his  b<.d.  Beam.  4r  ft, 

6-V(;R-BL0\V',  r.  M.  (\aut.)  To  blow  so  hard 
that  the  ship  can  bear  no  top-sails;  —  used  of 
the  wind.  ^iar.  IHct. 

(')'VpR-BOARD.  ad.  [orer  and  boftrd.  —  See 
Board.]     Otf  the  ship  ;  out  of  the  ship. 

The  ship  sprung  aleak,  and  obliged  us  to  throw  the  gun* 
orrr^jfHtrfi.  Mnr.  iHct. 

O-VgR-BOlL',  c.  a.     To  boil  too  much.        Harte. 

O-VgR-BOLD',  «.  Too  bold ;  impudent ;  br.re- 
fuced ;  brazen-faced.  A»h. 
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OVER-BOLDLY 

O-VPR-BOLD'LY,  ad.     Too  boldly.  Shak. 

O-VpR-BOHNE',  p.  iioia  overbear.  See  Overbeae. 
O' Vt;R-Bdt)N'T5-OUS,  a.  Too  bounteous.  Milton. 
O-VgR-BREED',  t?.  a.  To  breed  to  excess.  Clarke, 
0-Vt;R-BBIM',t7.  n.  To  flow  over  the  brim  or  edge. 

Till  the  cup  of  rage  o'ei-briin.  Coteridye. 

d-V^R-BRoW,  V.  a.     To  hang  over;  to  impend. 

Strange  shudes  o'erbrow  the  valleys  deep.  VoUiiis. 

O-VgR-BUILD',  V.  a.      To  have  something  built 
over. 

Terribly  arched  and  aquiline  his  nose. 
And  overbuilt  with  most  impending  bruws.      Cowper. 
Disparted  Chaos  overbuilt  exclaimed.  Milton. 

O-VgR-BUILT',  i.  &  p.  from  overbuild. 

t  O- V^R-BULK',  V.  a.  .  To  oppress  by  bulk.  Shak. 

O-VgR-BUR'DEN  (-dn),  v.  a.     To  load  with  too 
great  weight ;  to  overload.  Sir  T.  More. 

O-VgR-BiJR'DEN-SOME,  a.     Too  burdensome. 
0-V5R-BU§'Y  (-biz'?),  a.    Too  busy.  Smart. 

O-VgR-BUY'  (-bl'),  V.  a.     To  buy  at  too  great  a 
price  ;  to  give  too  much  for.  Bp.  Hall. 

0-V5R-CAME',i.  from  overcome.  See  Overcome. 

O- VjpR— cAn'O-PY,  v.  a.  To  cover  as  with  a  canopy. 

A  bank  . .  . 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine.  Shed;, 

O'V^R— cARE,7j.Excessivecare  ;  anxiety.  Z)ryrfere. 

O-VpR-cAREVtyL,  a.   Careful  to  excess.  Smart. 

O-VgR-OAR'RY,  V.  a.     To  carry  or  hurry  too  far; 
to  carry  beyond  moderate  bounds.       Hayward. 

O-VpR-CARVE',  V.  a.    To  cut  across.      Chancer. 

O-VgR-cAST',  V.  a.     \i,   overcast  ;  pp,   over- 
casting, overcast.] 

1.  To  cloud  ;  to  darken  ;  to  cover  with  gloom. 

The  dawn  is  ore7-ea«<,  the  morning  lowers.         Addison. 

2.  To  cast  or  compute  at  too  high  a  rate. 
Tlie  king  . . .  did  much  overcast  his  fortunes.  Bacon, 

3.  To  sew  over,  as  the  rough  edge  of  a  piece 
of  cloth.  •  Johnson, 

O'V^R-CAST,  a.     Clouded  ;  obscured.   Maunder. 

6-V?R-CATCH',  V.  a.    To  overtake.         Spenser. 

O-VpR-CAU'TIOyS   (-.'hiis),  a.     Cautious  to  ex- 
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The  nnihllowed  glebe 
Yearly  o'erconta  the  granaries  with  stores.      PhiUipf. 

4.  To  come  over  or  upon  ;  to  invade  suddenly. 

Can  such  thinjirs  be, 
And  overcome  us  like  a.  summer's  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder?  Shale. 

Syn.  —  See  Conquer. 

O-VigR-COME'  (-kuiii'),  V,  n.     To  gain  the  supe- 
riority ;  to  prevail.  Rom.,  iii.  4. 

0-VJPR-c6m'^;r  (-kum'er),  n.  One  who  overcomes. 

O-VfR-COM'JNG,  n.    Act  of  one  who  overcomes ; 

conquest.  Bp.  Hall. 

0-VjpR-c6M'|NG-LY,   ad.     In  the   manner  of   a 

conqueror ;  with  superiority.  More. 

O- veR-C6x\'FI-DENCE,  n.  Too  great  confidence  ; 
excessive  confidence.  Ash. 

O-V^R-CON'FJ-DENT,  a.    Too  confident ;    pre- 
sumptuous ;  rash.  Ash. 


O-V5R-C0ST'LY,  a.     Too  costly. 


Prynne. 


cess  or  more  than  is  needful. 


Smart. 


6'vpR— CHAN(?E,  n.     Excessive  change  or  muta- 
bility ;  fickleness ;  inconstancy.        Beau.  §  Fl. 

O-V^IR-CHAR^E',  V.   a.      \i.    OVERCHARGED  ;  pp. 
overcharging,  OVERCHARGED.] 

1.  To  charge  or  load  too  much ;  to  burden ; 
to  surcharge.     "  Guns  overcharged."     DenJiam. 

Our  language  is  overcharged  with  consonants.        J'ope. 
An  agreeable  story,  sufficient  to  employ  the  memory  with- 
out overcharging  it.  Addison. 

2.  To  exaggerate ;  as,  "  To  overcharge  a  de- 
scription." 

3.  To  put  too  great  a  debt  upon  ;  to  rate  too 
high. 

CFercharging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines.        Shak. 

0' veR-CHARgJE,  n.     Too  great  a  charge  ;  an  ex- 
cessive charge.  Gascoigne. 

O-VgR-CLIMB'  (-kllm'),  ».  a.    To  climb  over. 

O-VlgR-CLOUD',  V.  a.   To  cover  with  clouds,  or  as 
with  clouds.  Abp.  Laud. 

O-VgR-CLOY',  V.  a.  To  fill  beyond  satiety.  Shak. 
O'VgR-COAT,  n.  An  outside  coat ;  a  great-coat. 
O'V  PR-COLD,  a.     1.  Too  cold  or  chilling. 

2.  Too  frigid  or  unimpassioned.     "An  m^er- 
cold  praise."  jjaU. 

O'VPR-COLD,  n.  Excessive  heat  or  cold.  Bacon. 
O  V^R-COL'OR,  ».  a.  To  color  too  much.  Roget. 
O  VeR-c6ME'  (-kam'),  v.  a.     [i.  overcame;  pp. 

OVERCOMING,  OVERCOME.] 

1.  To  subdue ;  to  conquer  ;  to  vanquish. 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii.  Shak. 

Courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And,  what  is  else,  not  to  be  overcome.  itilton. 

2.  To  rise  above  ;  to  surmount. 

«iI'1"'.1'""'"'"VJ"*'  that  hannened  to  them,  which  of  them- 
selves they  could  never  be  able  to  over-o.iie.  Law. 

3.  To  overflow ;  to  surcharge. 


0-V?R-COUNT',  V.  a.    To  rate  or  count  too  high  ; 
to  reckon  above  the  true  value.  Shak. 

O-V^R-COV'^R,  V.  a.  To  cover  completely.  Shak. 

0-V5R-CRED'U-L0US,  a.    Credulous  to  excess  ; 
too  ready  to  believe.  Milton. 

O-VfR-CROW,  V.  a.      To  crow  over  as  in  tri- 
umph ;  to  boast  over.  Spenser. 

O'V^R-dArE,  r.  o.   To  dare  excessively.  Warner. 

O'V^R-dAR-ING,  a.    Too  daring.  Shak. 

6-veR-DARK',  ad.     Till  after  dark,     [r.] 

Whitefleld  would  wander  through  Christ-Church  mead- 
ows over-dark.  jy.  Brit.  Jiev. 

O-V^R-DATE',  V.  a.     To  date  beyond  the  proper 
period.     "  His  overdated  minority."         Milton. 

O-VpR-DEL'r-CATE,  a.       Delicate    to    excess; 
dainty ;  squeamish  ;  nice.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  O-VER-DIGHT'    (-(lit'),    p.   a.       Covered   over. 
"With  darkness  overdight."  Spenser. 


O-VPR-DFL'I-^ENT,   a. 

pragmatical. 


Excessively    diligent ; 
Ash. 


O-vpR-DO',  V.  a.  \i.  overdid  ;  pp.  overdoing, 
OVERDONE.]     To  do  more  than  enough. 

Any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing, 
whose  end  ...  is  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  Shak. 

O-V^R-Dd',  V.  n.     To  do  too  much. 

Nature  .  . .  much  oftener  overdoes  than  underdoes:  you 
shall  find  twenty  eggs  with  two  yolks  for  one  that  has  none. 

Grew. 

O-VgR-DOSE',  V.  a.     To  dose  excessively.     Ash. 
o'vpR-DOSE,  n.    An  excessive  dose.         Wright. 

O-VPR-DRAW,  V,  a,  \i,  OVERDREW  ;  pp,  OVER- 
DRAWING, OVERDRAWN.] 

1.  To  draw  for  beyond  the  amount  that  is  due, 
or  that  stands  to  one's  credit  in  a  banker's  or 
merchant's  account.  Simmonds. 

2.  To  represent  too  strongly.  Qu,  Rev. 

6-V?R-DRAw'|NG,  n.  The  act  of  drawing  be- 
yond one's  credit. 

O-VpR-DRESS',  V.  a.    To  dress  too  much.    Pope. 

O-V^R-DRINK',  V.  n.    To  drink  too  much.   Todd. 

O-Vpn-nRlVE',  V.  a 
yond  strength. 

O-VER-DRoWn',  v.  a.  To  dro^vn  or  drer.ch  ex- 
cessively.    "  Her  overdrowned  eyes."     Browne. 

O-veR-DRY',  V.  a.    To  dry  too  much.       Burton. 

O-VPR-DUE',  a.  Past  the  time  of  payment ;  be- 
yond the  date  or  assigned  limit,  as  a  bill  of  ex- 
change or  a  note.  Simmonds. 

O-V^R-DYE',  V.  a.    To  dye  too  much.  Shak. 

O-VeR-EA'R^R  (-e'ger),  «.  Too  eager;  too  ve- 
hement in  desire  ;  excessively  ardent.  Goodman. 

O-VPR-EA'GPR-LY,  ad.  With  too  much  eager- 
ness ;  too  vehemently.  Milton. 

O-veR-EAR'NgST,  a.  Excessively  earnest.  Shak. 

6-vpR-EAT',  V.  n.    To  eat  too  much.  Ash. 

Excessively    elegant  ; 
Clarke, 

To   make   too 
Carew. 


OVEE-FREIGHT 

6-veR-ES'Tl-MATE,  n.    Too  high  an  estimate 
overvaluation.  Norton 

O-VgR-ES'Tl-MATE,  v.  a.  To  estimate  too  hich  ■ 


to  overvalue 


Scott. 


O- vpR_5X-CIT'?D,  a.     Excited  too  much. 
6- VeR-^;X-CiTE'MeNT,M.  Excessive  excitement. 
0-yeR-EX'aU{§-iTE,   «.       Too    exquisite;   too 
nice,  careful,  or  anxious. 


Peace,  brother;  be  not  over-exquisite 
To  cast  the  fasliiou  of  uncertain  evils. 


Milton, 


To  drive  too  hard,  or  be- 
Gen,  xxxiii.  13. 


O-VpR-EL'e-GANT,    a, 
too  elegant;  finical. 

O-VPR-EMP'TY    (-Sin'te),  v,  a, 
empty  ;  to  exhaust,     [r.] 


O-V^R-EYE'  (o-ver-l),  v.  a,     1.  To  superintend; 

to  oversee.   Irag.  of  SoUman and  Perseda,  1599. 

2.  To  observe  ;  to  remark.  Shak. 

O'V^R-FAll,  n.     1.  A  cataract.  Raleigh, 

2.  (Nattt,)  A  shoal  or  bank  lying  near  the 

surface  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  endanger  the  safety 

of  ships  that  approach  it.  Mar,  Diet, 

6-\^R-FAR',  ad.    Too  far.  S/iak, 

O-V^R-FA-TIGUE',  v.  a.     To  fatigue  too  much. 

0-V?R-FA-TIGUE',n.  Excessive  fatigue.  CTarAe. 

0-V?R-FEED',  V.  a,  &  n.    To  feed  too  much. 

O-VfR-FIERCE',  a.    Too  fierce.        Un.  Authors. 

6-V?R-FlLL',  v.a.  To  fill  too  full;  to  surcharge. 

O-V^R-FLOAT',  V.  a.  To  cover  with  water,  or 
as  with  water  ;  to  overflow. 

The  town  is  filled  with  slaughter,  and  o'erjloals 

With  a  red  deluge  their  increasing  moats.  Dryden. 

O-V^R-FLOUR'JSH,  v.  a.  To  flourish  or  adorn 
superficially.  Shak. 

O-VjpR-FLOW   (-flo'),  V.  n.    [i.  overflowed; 

pp.   overflowing,  OVERFLOWED.] 

1.  To  be  more  than  full;  to  flow  over  the 
brim  or  margin. 

Ere  yet  with  blood  our  ditches  overflow.  Dryden 

2.  To  exuberate  ;  to  abound.  Rogers. 

O-VeR-FLOW',  V.  a.  1.  To  fill  beyond  the  brim 
or  margin;  to  inundate;  to  deluge;  to  flood; 
to  submerge  ;  to  drown. 

New  milk,  that  all  the  winter  never  fails. 

And,  all  the  summer,  overjiuus  tlie  pails.         Dryden, 

2,  To  overrun ;  to  overspread. 

Clanius  overflowed  the  unhappy  coast  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  overflow  bespeaks  abundance;  to  man- 
date, still  greater  abundance ;  to  rfeZuo-e,  overvvlielin- 
ing  abundiincc  with  impetuosity.  Tlie  river  overflowed 
its  banks,  inundated  the  plains,  and  even  deluged 
much  of  the  country. 

0'V?R-FLOW,  n.  1.  Inundation.  "After  every 
overflow  of  the  Nile."  Arbuthnct, 

2.  Exuberance  ;  superabundance.  "  An  over- 
flow of  gratitude."  Broome, 

O-V^R-FLOW'ING,  71,  Exuberance  ;  copiousness. 
"  The  overflowings  of  their  fancy."      Denham. 

O-VPR-FLOW'JNG,  p,  a,     1.  Inundating. 

2.  Exuberant ;  abundant ;  copious  ;  plenti- 
ful.     "  An  overfloxcing  plenty."  Rogers. 

O-VJPR-FLOW'ING-LY,  ad.    Exuberantly.   Boyle, 

O-V PR-FLOWN',  p,  from  overfly.    See  Overfly. 

O-VpR-FLtJSH',  ».  «.     To  flush  too  high.    Smart, 

O-VpR-FLUT'TfR,  v,  a.    To  flutter  over.  Donne, 

6-vpR-FLY',  V.  a,  \i,  overflew  ;  pp,  overfly- 
ing, OVERFLOWN.]     To  fly  over. 

A  sailing  kite 
Can  scarce  o'erfly  them  in  a  day  and  night.         Drjiden. 

O-VpR-FOND',  a.     Too  fond ;  doting.       Milton, 

6-V5R-F6ND'LY,  ad.    With  too  much  fondness. 

O-V^R-FORCE',  n.     Excessive  force.      Dryden. 

O-VpR-FOR'WARD,  a.  Forward  to  excess  ;  pert; 
officious.  '  Strong. 

O-VpR-FOR'WARD-NESS,  n.  Too  great  forward- 

ness ;  pertness  ;  officiousness.  Hale, 

O-VpR-FREE',  a.    Too  free  ;  too  familiar.    Ash, 

O-VgR-FREE'LY,  ad.     Too  freely.  Boyle, 

O-VPR-FREIGHT'  (-frat'),  V,  a.  [i.  OVERFREIGHT- 
ED ;    pp,    OVERFREIGHTING,     OVERFREIGHTED, 

t  ovERFRAUGHT.]  To  freight  or  load  too  heavi- 
ly. "  A  boat  overfreighted  with  people."  Carew, 

Grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  theoVi;/>-a«(/A<  heart,  and  bids  it  break.      Shak, 
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d-vpR-FRE'aupNT,  a.  Too  frequent.  Beau.S^Fl. 

O-VpR-KRIEZE',  ».  a.  To  cover  over  with  a 
frieze.  Hall. 

O-V^R-FROlT'FdL  (-fidt'fttl),  a.  Too  fruitful; 
too  luxuriant ;  rank.  Dnjden. 

O'V^R-fOll,  a.    Too  full ;  surfeited.       Clarke. 

t  O-VgR-CftT',  t>.  o.    To  overtake.  Sidney. 

C-VgR-olLD',  V.  a.  To  gild  over ;  to  varnish.  More. 

O-VpR-fi'lRD',  V.  a.    To  bind  too  closely.  Milton. 

O'V^R-RLAd',  a.     Too  glad  ;  very  glad.    Gower. 

0-VpR-Gr,ANCE',  r.  a.  To  glance  or  look  hastily 
over.  "  I  have  orerijlaneed  the  articles."    Sfiak. 

O-VgR-GMDE',  ».  a.    To  glide  over.  Wyatt. 

O-vpR-GO',  V.  a.     \i.  overwent;  pp.  ovekgo- 

INO,   OVKKGONE.] 

1.  To  surpass  ;  to  excel ;  to  exceed.     Daniel. 

2.  To  go  over  or  cover,     [u.]  Chapman. 

0-VpR-G6NE', /).  from  ore/vyo.  Surpassed,  t  Op- 
pressed ;  weighed  down ;  subdued.  Shah. 

O-VpR-GOR^E',  V.  a.  To  gorge  too  much :  to  glut 
even  to  loathing.  Cowper. 

6-vpR-GRACE',  V.  a.  To  grace  too  much;  to 
decorate  excessively.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

1 6- vpR-GR  ASSED'  (-prist'),  a.  Having  too  much 
grass  ;  overgrown  with  grass.  Spenser. 

O-VPR-GREAT'  (-grit'),  a.  Too  great.  "An 
over-great  shyness  of  difficulties."  Locke. 

O-VPR-GREAt'N^SS,  n.    Excessive  greatness. 

6-vpR-GREED'y,  a.    Greedy  to  excess.    Milton. 

f  O-VfR-GREEN',  V.  a.    To  color  favorably. 

For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  111, 

So  you  o'ergreen  my  bod,  my  good  allow?  Shak. 

o-vpR-GROSS',  a.    Excessively  gross.      Bacon. 

O-VgR-GROW,  V.  a.  [i.  OVERGREW  ;  pp.  OVER- 
OKOWIXG,  OVERGROWN.] 

1.  To  grow  beyond  ;  to  rise  above.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  cover  with  growth  ;  to  overspread. 

Roof,  and  floor,  and  walls  were  all  of  gold. 

But  oivri/rowii  with  dust  and  old  decay.  Spenfer. 

O-VgR-GRoW,  V.  n.  To  grow  beyond  the  nat- 
ural size  ;  to  grow  too  large. 

Him  for  a  happy  man  I  own 

Whose  fortune  is  not  overuronm.  Sbnft. 

O'vpR-GROWN,  p.  a.  1.  Grown  too  large  ;  grown 
over.     "  A  huge,  overgrown  ox."     L' Estrange. 
2.  (NatU.)  Applied  to  the  sea  when  the  bil- 
lows are  unusually  rough.  Mar.  Diet. 

6'VgR-GR6wTH,  n.  Exuberant  growth ;  ex- 
cessive increase.  Milton. 

o-VPR-hAle'  (-hJiwl'),  V.  a.    See  Otbuhaul. 

t  O'VPR-hAnd,  rt.  Superiority  ;  the  upper-h  ind. 
"  A  great  overhand  on  me.'  Sir  T.  More. 

O-VPR-HAN'DLE,  ti.  a.  To  handle  or  treat  too 
much  ;  to  discourse  of  too  much. 

Nay,  then  quoth  Adon.  you  will  fall  agiun 

Into  your  idle  over-hanrllcd  theme.  Shat. 

0-V5R-hAng',  V.  a.  [i.  OVERHUNG  ;  pp.  over- 
HANoiNo,  OVERHUNG.]  To  jut  ovcr ;  to  im- 
pend over ;  to  be  suspended  above.  Shak. 

O-VgR-HANG',  V.  n.  To  hang  or  jut  over.  Milton. 

6  VPR-HANG'JNG,  p.  a.  Inclining  from  the  per- 
pendicular; jutting  or  projecting  over. 

6-veR-HAP'PY,  a.  Too  happy;  enjoying  too 
much  happiness.  Cotton. 

o-vpR-llARD'.o.    Excessively  hard.  Ash. 

o-vpR-HARD'EN  (-dn),  v.  a.  To  make  too  hard ; 
to  harden  too  much.  Bogle. 

6-vpR-HAR'DV,  a.  Too  hardy  ;  excessively  firm, 
bold,  daring,  or  confident.  Gascoigne. 

0  vpR-HASTE,  n.    Too  much  haste.  Bacon. 

O  VPR-HAS'TI-LY,  ad.    In  too  great  a  hurry. 
O-VPR-IIAS'TI-Nfis.s,  n.    Too  much  haste  ;  pre- 
cipitancy; over-haste.  Rereshy. 

f)-veR-HA8'TY,  a.  Too  quick  ;  too  hasty  ;  pre- 
cipitate ;  rash.  Hammond. 

ft  VPR-HAUI/,  V.  a.  1.  {Nma.)  To  gain  upon 
rapidly ;  to  overtake. 

We  arc  orerhauliMa  H>«t  ihlp  very  tUL  Mar.  Diet. 


2.  To  examine,  as  a  vessel,  person,  or  thing. 
"  He  overhauled  my  account."  Johiuim. 

3.  t  To  draw  or  spread  over.  Spenser. 
To  orerhaul  a  tacklr,  (.ATaul.)  to  let  go  tlic  Oill  and 

pull  on  tlie  luadin^  partH,Mo  an  tu  Heparati;  tlio  lilorkn. 
—  'J'u  orerhaul  a  rope,  (u  pull  a  part  tljruugli  a  block, 
Ro  aa  to  make  alack. 

O-y/^R-llkAl)',  ad.  Above  the  head;  in  the  ze- 
nith or  the  ceiling ;  above ;  aloft. 

6-VgR-llEAR',  ».  a.  [t.  overheard  ;  pp.  over- 
hearing, uvERHEARD.l  To  hear  privately  or 
by  chance,  —  particularly  what  was  not  meant 
to  be  heard. 

Tlic  witiien,  overkearimg  the  word  "pillory"  repeated, 
slunk  away  privately.  AMuon. 

O-VgR-HEAT',  V.  a.  To  heat  too  much.  Addison. 

6-veR-HfcAV'Y,  a.    Too  heavy.       Sir  T.  More. 

t  O-vpR-HELE',  V.  a.  To  cover  over.   B.  Jonson. 

t  6-VJpR-HfiND',  r.  o.    To  overtake.         Spenser. 

O-VgR-HlGH'  (-hi'),  a.  Too  high  ;  to  too  great 
an  altitude.     "  Looking  over-high."      Drayton. 

O-VgR-HlGH'LY  (-hi-),  ad.  Too  much  ;  too 
greatly.   "  Over-highly  commended."    JiaJeigh. 

t  O-VfR-HlP',  V.  a.    To  jump  over.  Fryth. 

O-VgR-HON'pST-LY  (-6ii'?8t-l?),  ad.  With  fas- 
tidious honesty.  Dryden. 

O-vpR-HtTNG',  a.    Hung  or  covered  over. 

0-VgR-lN'FLll-5NCE,  v.  a.  To  influence  too 
much.  Life  of  Sprat. 

O-VfR-lN-FORM',  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  dimension ; 

to  fill  too  full. 

The  wit  so  exuberant  that  it  otxr-it\formt  Us  tenement. 

Johuaon. 

O-VpR-IS'SUE  (-Ish'sliu),  n.  An  excessive  issue, 
as  of  bank-notes.  D.  Webster. 

6-VgR-JEAL'OUS,  a.    Jealous  to  excess.   Shak. 

O-VfR-dOY',  V.  a.  1.  To  rejoice  unduly ;  to 
please  beyond  measure  ;  to  delight  too  much. 

lie  that  puts  his  confidence  in  Uo<I  only  is  neither  orcr- 
Jo'ieil  in  any  great  good  thiugs  of  this  life,  nor  sorrowful  for  a 
little  thing.  JSp.  Taylor. 

2.  To  rejoice  or  please  greatly. 

The  bishop  [was]  partly  astonished  and  partly  overjoyed 
with  these  speeches.  Jlayvrard. 

O'VgR-JOY,  Ji.     Excessive  joy  ;  transport.  Sliak. 

O-vpR-JOtED'  (-jiitd'),  p.  rt.  Filled  with  joy  or 
transport ;  exceedingly  glad. 

O-vpR-iOMP',  V.  a.    To  jump  over.  Boget. 

O-VpR-jOST',  a.     Scrupulously  just.         Milton. 

O-VpR-KlND',  a.  Too  kind;  unnecessarily  or 
excessively  kind.  Shak. 

6-vpR-KrND'Ness,n.  Excessive  kindness. SAa>t. 

O-VpR-KNOW'lNG  (-n6'-),  a.  Too  knowing  or 
cunning.  "The  understanding  over-ktwwing, 
misknowing,  dissembling."  Bp.  Hall. 

6-VpR-LA'BOR,  V.    a.       [i.    OVERLABOREn;  pp. 

OVEULAHOUINO,  OVERLABORED.] 

1.  To  harass  with  toil.  Dn/den. 

2.  To  execute  with  too  much  care.    Johnson. 

6-vpR-LADE'.  V.  a.  [».  ovERT.ADEn  ;  pp.  over- 
lading,  OVERLADEN.]  To  lade  too  much;  to 
overburden  ;  to  overload.  Suckling. 

O'VpR-I.AND,  a.  Performed  or  carried  on  by 
land,  not  by  sea.  Fd.  Her. 

0'VpR-LANn-F,R,  n.  One  who  tr.avols  over  re- 
gions or  lands.  Tait, 

6-vpR-LAP',  r.  a.    To  lap  or  fold  over. 

The  upper  bill  of  the  parrot  orerlap$  the  lower.        Palfy. 

O-VPR-LAP'PJNG,  n.  The  act  of  lapping  or  fold- 
ing over,  or  the  part  which  overlaps. 

This  hooV  and  orrrhtftpinn  of  the  hill  could  not  he  spared, 
for  it  forms  the  very  instrument  by  which  the  bird  climbs. 

Palrv. 

6-VpR-LARgfE'.a.  Too  large  ;  too  great.  Collier. 

6-veR-LAR<?E'N5SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
too  large.  Cheyne. 

tO-VpR-LASH',  r.  n.  To  proceed  to  extremes; 
to  exaggerate.  Burrow. 

t  O-VPR-LASH'ING,  n.     Excess. 

Before  whoae  bar  we  shall  once  give  an  account  of  all  our 
overlatMiHfft.  Itp.  Hall. 


+  0-V?R-LA8ir|NO.Ly,  ad.  With  esawcration 
extruvaguntly.  Brerewood. 

0-V PR-LATE',  a.     Delayed  too  long  ;   too  late. 

Huch  an  act  as  can  scaxcc  be  expiated  with  floods  or  oner- 
laliM  lean.  /jj,.  i/aO. 

0-VpR-LAY'  (-la'),  r.  a.  [l.  OVKaLAIU;/p.OVKU- 
L\YINO,  OVKHLAID.] 

1.  To  reach  from  une  to  the  other  side  of;  t« 
span ;  to  cover. 

And  overUm 
With  this  portentooa  bridge  the  dark  abyss.         MOUm. 

2.  To  cover  the  surface  of.    "  Cedar,  oterlaid 
with  gold."  UiUon. 

3.  To  hide  or  obscure  by  covering.  "  A  cloud 
his  beams  doth  overlay."  Spenser. 

4.  To  oppress  by  something  incumbent;  to 
smother  by  too  close  covering. 

And  this  woman's  cliild  died  in  the  night.  Iwcauae  «h« 

overlaid  it.  i  Xiiut  lil.  Itt. 

The  new-bom  babes  by  nurae*  ovrrlaid.  Drpden. 

5.  To  crush ;  to  overwhelm  ;  to  overpower. 

The  strong  Emetrius  came  in  Arritc's  aid. 

And  I'alainou  with  odds  was  orrrlaid.  Drpden. 

In  preaching,  no  men  succeed  better  than  thoac  who  trust 

to  the  fund  of  their  own  reason,  advanced,  but  not  orerliiid, 

by  their  commerce  with  booka.  Swi/L 

6- vpR-LAY'gR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  over- 
lays. 

O-VeR-LAY'lNG,  n.   A  covering,  £ir.  xxxviii.  17. 

0-VpR-I,EAP',  v.a.  To  leap  ovcr  ;  to  pass  over, 
as  by  a  leap  or  jump. 

And.  in  contempt. 
At  one  slight  bonnd  high  orrrUaijed  all  bound.   JKKoa. 

6-V5R-I,Earn'PD-n£8S,  n.  Too  much  learning 
or  knowledge.  Chapman. 

6'V5R-L£aTH-5R,  n.     Upper-leather.         Shak. 

O-VgR-LtAV'EN  (-liv'vn),  r.  a.   1.  To  swell  out 

too  much,  as  if  with  leaven.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  mix  too  much  with  ;  to  corrupt.    Shak. 

O'Vf-R-LlB'pR-AL,  a.  Too  liberal;  too  free; 
abundant  to  excess.  ll'right 

6-VpR-LlB'pR-AL-LY,  ad.  With  too  much  lib 
erality  ;  too  freely.   '  Milton. 

6-vpR-LlCK',  V.  a.  To  rub  or  pass  the  tongtic 
over  ;  to  lick  over.  Turberntle. 

O-VpR-LIE',  V.  a.  U.  OVERLAY  ;fy>.  oveklvino, 
OVERLAIN.]     To  lie  upon  or  over.  Phillips. 

0-V?R-LIGriT'  (-m'),n.  Too  strong  light.Bartwi. 


0-VpR-LICHT',o.  Too  trifling, 
and  merry." 


'  Ever  orer-ligla 
Ascham 


t  O'VPR-Ll-Nfiss,  n.     Carelessness.        Bp.  HalL 

O-VpR-LlNKED'  (-Ilnfikt'),  a.  Fastened  by  links 
one  over  the  other.  Hakluyt. 

6-VpR-LlVE', ».  a.  To  survive ;  to  outlive.  Sidney. 

o-vpR-LlVE',  r.  n.    To  live  too  long.        Milton, 

6-VpR-I,!v'pR,  n.  One  who  overlives  another  ; 
a  survivor.  Bacon. 

6-VPR-l6ad',  r.  a.  [t.  overloaded;  /)/».  over- 
loading, OVERLOAULD.]  To  load  with  too 
much  ;  to  burden  ;  to  overlade.  Yoimg 

6-VpR-L09'|-CAL,  o.     ToologicaL  Milton. 

O-VpR-LONG',  a.    Too  long.  Boyle. 

6-vpR-LOOK'  (-lak'),  r.  a.   [i.  OVERLOOKED ;  pp. 

overlooking,  OVERLOOKED.] 

L.  To  view  from  a  higher  place. 

Oir  with  his  head,  and  set  it  on  York  gate*, 

8o  York  may  ofKrlttok  the  town  of  York.  SJiak. 

2.  To   be  on   more   elevated    ground    than. 
"  The  pile  overlooked  tiic  t:»wn."  Dryden. 

3.  To  see  from  behind,  or  over  the  shoulder 
of,  another. 

I  will  do  it  with  the  same  reiT»et  to  him  as  if  ho  were  aHv* 
and  onrlooltug  my  paper  while  1  write.  Drj/dem. 

4.  To  look  over  carefully  ;  to  peruse. 

Would  I  had  o'rHoolrtl  the  letter.  Skmk. 

5.  To  supcr\nse  ;  to  superintend;  to  oveisec. 

He  was  present  In  pemon  to  orrrlnnt  the  magistrate*.  Sirmtrr. 

6.  To  look  hoyokid  or  by  ;  to  pretend  not  to 
see ;  to  tolerate  ;  to  wink  at ;  to  excuae- 

In  vain  do  we  hope  that  (]od  will  onrriooJ:  racb  high  too- 
tradirlion  of  sinners.  RoyrrM, 

7.  To  disregard  ;  to  neglect ;  to  omit ;  to  slitrht. 

Ther  orrrlnnt  Imth  in  the  JDdgments  thej  paaa  on  adrer. 
sltj-  and  pmsperity.  Atfta  >mi  p. 


mIen,   SIR;   m6ve,  N(iR,  bOn  ;    bOll,  BOr,  rOLE.  — g,  9,  ^,  I,  soft;  e,  C,  s,  I,  Aa-cl;  ?  «  i;  H  <U  t«.--THI8.  tikis. 
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Bp.  HaU. 

I.  Cursory  ;  superficial.  [ScotticismJ  Knmes. 
J.  Excessive ;  too  much,     [u.]         Coleridge. 


8.  t  Ta  bewitch  or  enchant  by  looking  upon  ; 
<-a  power  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  witches. 

Vile  worm,  thou  waat  o'erlooked  even  in  thy  birth.   Shak. 

[)-vpR-L.OOK'gR  (-Ifik'er),  w.  One  who  overlooks ; 
a  supervisor  ;  a  superintendent.         Sinimo7ids. 

O'VgR  LOOP,  n.     (NaiU.)  Orlop.  Raleigh. 

6-VpR-L6VE',  V.  a.    To  love  too  much. 

By  nature  we  are  as  prone  to  overvalue  as  to  overlove  our- 
selves. South. 

fO-V^R-LOW'jrt.    Too  low.  Chaucer. 

O-vpR-LUS'CIOUS   (lushV)»  «•    Too  luscious; 

excessively  sweet.  Bacon. 

O  VgR-LUST'V,  a.    Too  lusty.  Shak. 

O  VgR-LY,  a.     [A.  S.  oferlice.'] 

i.  t  Careless. 

2. 

3. 
fO'VpR-LY,  a£^.    1.  Carelessly  ;  slightly.  Bailey. 

2.  Extremely  ;  very.  Chatnbers'  Jourtial. 

O-V^R-LY'ING,  p.  a.     Lying  over  or  upon. 

OcertyiniT  rock.^,  (Oeol.)  rocks  which  appear  lying 
over,  or  interspersed  among,  tlie  stratified  rocks  ;  in- 
terjected rocks.  Og-Uvie. 

O-V^R-MAG'NJ-FY,  v.  a.  To  magnify  too  much  ; 
to  enlarge  excessively.  Bp.  Hall. 

0-V5R-MAL'A-PERT,  a.   Too  malapert.  Prynm. 

tO-vpR-MAN'N^R,  ad.    Excessively.    Wickliffe. 

6-V5R-M.\RCH',  v.  a.    To  march  too  far. 

The  prince's  horse  were  overmarcfied.  Baker. 

O-VfR-MAST'gD,  a.  {Yaui.)  Having  masts  too 
lofty,  or  too  bulky ;  top-heavy. 

Cloanthus,  belter  manned,  pursued  him  fast. 

But  his  o'eriiutnted  galley  checked  his  haste.        Dryden. 

5-V5R-MAs'TS;R,  v.  a.  To  overpower ;  to  sub- 
due ;  to  conquer ;  to  master.  Raleigh. 

O-VgR-MATCH',  r.  a.  To  be  too  powerful  for; 
to  conquer ;  to  overpower  ;  to  subdue.    Milton. 

O'V^R-MAtch,  n.  One  having  superior  powers ; 
one  who  is  more  than  a  match.  "  Spain  is  no 
overmatch  for  England."  Bacon. 

Matches  and  ovennatcheii'.  These  terms  are  more  applica- 
ble elsewhere  than  here,  and  fitter  for  other  assemblies  than 
this.  JJ-  Webster, 

6-V5R-MEA§'URE  (-mezh'ur),  V.  a.  To  measure 
or  estimate  too  largely.  Bacon. 

0'VgR-MEA§-URE  (-niezh-ur),  n.  Something 
given  over  the  due  measure ;  a  surplus.  Milton. 

O-V^R— MEEK',  a.  Too  meek.  Uncertain  Authors. 

O-VgR— MER'jT,  n.     Excessive  merit.         Bacon. 

O-V^R-MER'RY,  a.    Excessively  merry.      Shak. 

O-VgR-MER'RI-LY,  ad.    Too  merrily.    Chancer. 

D-VpR-MIC'KLE,  a.  [A.  S.  ofermicel.]  Over- 
much.   [N.  of  Eng.]  Todd. 

'O-V^R-MIGHT'  (-iiin'),rt.  Overmuch.  Wickliffe. 

i-V^R-MlX',  V.  a.    To  mix  too  much.        Creech. 

"i-VgR-Mf)D'?ST,  a.  Too  bashful;  too  diffident. 
"  Over-modest  suitors."  Hales. 

6-VeR-M6D'eST-LY,  ad.     Too  modestly. 

■O-VPR-MOIST', a.  Too  moist;  too  humid. Bacow. 

O-VeR-MOIST'URE,  n.  Too  great  a  degree  of 
moisture.  Bacon. 

tS-VgR-MORE',  afJ.    Moreover.  Chaucer. 

1-6'VPR-m5rR0W,  n.  The  day  beyond  or  fol- 
lowing to-morrow.  Bible,  1.551. 

^  O'V^R-MOST,  ad.     Over  the  rest.  Fabyan. 

0-V5R-MOt)nT',  v.  a.    To  soar  beyond.       Shak. 

O-vpR-MUCH',  a.  Too  much  ;  more  than  enough. 
"  Neither  did  he  overmuch  labor."  Raleigh. 

O-VJgR-MtJCH',  ad.     In  too  great  a  degree. 

Be  not  righteous  overmuch.  Ecclen.  vli.  16. 

O-VpR-MUCH',  n.     More  than  enough.      Milton. 
1-6-VpR-Mf;CH'XpSS,  n.     Superabundance. 

Superlation  and  ovcrmuchness  amplifies.  B.  J&nson, 

D-VpR-MlJL'TI-PLY,  V.  a.  To  multiply  or  repeat 
too  often.  Bp.  HaU. 


t  O-VPR-MUL'TJ-TUDE,  v.  a.  To  exceed  or  sur- 
pass in  multitude  or  number.  Milton. 

6-VpR-NAME',  V.  a.     To  name  over  in  a  series. 
"  1  pray  thee  overname  them."  Sliak. 

t  6-vpR-NAME',  V.  a.    To  overtake.       Chaucer. 

6-VpR-NEAT',  a.    Neat  to  an  excessive  degree; 

unnecessarily  neat.  Clarke. 

O-VgR-NICE',  a.  Too  nice  ;  nice  to  excess.  Gay. 

O  VpR-NICE'LY,  ad.     Too  nicely.         Congreve. 

tO-VpR-NIGHT'   (-lilt'),   n.     Night  before  bed- 
time. "  I  had  given  you  this  at  overnight." Shak. 

O- V?R-NiGHT',  ad.    Through  the  night :  —  in  the 
evening,  or  in  the  evening  before.     Turberville. 

O-VgR-NlP'PJNG,  a.    Too  nipping.      HoUnshed. 

O-VpR-NOi^E',  V.  a.     To  overpower  by  noise. 

No  mirth  or  music  [woulJJ  overnoine  your   fears.    Cowley. 
O-VpR-NU'MpR-OUS,    a.      Too   numerous;    re- 
peated too  olteu  or  too  frequently.  Grew. 

O-VgR-OF-FENU'pD,   a.      Too   much   oflFendcd. 
"  These  over-offended  ladies."  Spectator. 

t  6-vpR-6F'F|CE,  V.  a.     To  lord  or  domineer  by 
virtue  of  office.  Shak. 

0-vpR-OF-FI"CIOrS    (-of-fish'us),  a.     Too  offi- 
cious ;  too  importunate.  Collier. 

O-VpR-PAlNT',  V.  a.   To  paint,  color,  or  describe 
too  strongly. 

nim  whom  no  verse  overjiuints.  Hill. 

O-VpR-PAM'PpR,  ».  a.     1.  To  pamper  too  much. 
2.  t  To  clothe  luxuriantly.  lyrayton. 

fO-VpR-PART',   V.    a.      To    assign    too   high   a 
part  to.  Shak. 

0-VpR-PA.SS',  V.  a.    [i.  ovERPASSE«,  overpast; 

pp.  OVEKPASSING,  OVERPASSED,   OVERPAST.] 

1.  To  pass  over  ;  to  cross  ;  to  traverse. 

A  wide  river's  bank, 
Which  I  must  needs  o'erpans.  Dryden. 

2.  To  pass  through  ;  to  experience ;  to  suffer. 
"  The  perils  that  he  hath  ove)-jiassed."      North. 

3.  To  pass  by  unheeded ;  to  neglect ;  to  dis- 
regard ;   to  overlook. 

It  was  a  very  common   word,  though  Dr.  Johnson  has 
wholly  overpassed  it.  Todd. 

O-VPR-PAS'SION-ATE,  a.     Too  passionate. 

O-VgR-PAST',  p.  a.     Gone  ;  past ;  discontinued. 

Pause  till  this  heat  be  somewhat  overjmst.  Drayton, 

O-VpR-PA'TIgNT,  a.  More  patient  than  is  need- 
ful ;  too  patient.  Wright. 


PAYiXG,  OVERPAID.]     To  pay  too  much  for  ;  to 


O- VpR-PAY'  (-pa'),  V.  a.  U,  overpaid  ;  pp.  over- 
;     To 
pay  beyond  the  value. 

You  have  yourself  your  kindness  overpaid.       Dryden. 

t  O-VPR-PEER',  V.  a.    To  overlook.  Shak. 

O-VgR-PEO'PLE,  V.  a.  To  overstock  with  people 
or  inhabitants.  Wright. 

t  O-VPR-PERCH',  V.  a.    To  fly  over.  Shak. 

O-VpR-PER'pMP-TO-RY,  a.     Too  peremptory. 

6- VF.R-PFiR-SUADE',  v.  a.  Tc  persuade  too  much, 
or  against  inclination. 

Like  him  who,  being  in  good  health,  lodged  himself  in  a 
physician's  house,  and  was  dnr/ier^iiaded  by  his  landlord  to 
take  physic,  of  which  he  died.  Dryden, 

O-VpR-PES'TfR,  V.  a.  To  pester  or  plague  to 
excess ;  to  be  a  pest  or  a  plague  to.       Raleigh. 

O-VpR-PIC'TURE,  V.  a.  To  exceed  the  repre- 
sentation or  picture  of.  "  She  [Cleopatra]  .  .  . 
o'erpicturing  that  Venus."  Shak. 

O-vpR-PLEA^E',  r.  o.  To  please  too  much;  to 
gratify  to  excess.  Bacon. 

O'VpR-PLf/S,  n.  That  which  remains  more  than 
enough  ;  excess  ;  surplus ;  surplusage. 

a  great  deal  too  much  of  it  was  made,  and  the  mvr})lw>  re- 
mained still  in  the  mortar.  L'Estrani/e, 

O-VgR-PLY',  V.  a.    To  employ  too  laboriously  or 

intently.  Milton. 

0-vpR-POI§E',  v.a.  To  overbalance  ;  to  outweigh. 

O'vpR-POI^E,  w.   Preponderate  weight.   Dryden. 

O-VgR-POL'ISH,  I',  a.  To  polish  too  nicely.  "  A 
style  overpolished,"  Blackwall. 

0-VpR-P6N'D5R-OUS,  a.    Too  weighty  or  pon- 


derous ;  too  burdensome.  "  An  unfit  and  over 
ponderous  argument."  MiUoti. 

O-VpR-PbST',  V.  a.    To  get  quickly  over.    Shak, 

O-VpR-PO'TpNT,  a.  Too  potent  or  powerful; 
too  strong.    "  Over-potent  charms."         Milton, 

O-VgR-POVV'gR,  V.  a.    [i.   overpowered  ;  pp. 

OVERPOWERING,    OVERPOWERED.]      To    be    tOO 

powerful  or  strong  for;  to  vanquish  by  force; 
to  bear  down  ;  to  suppress  ;  to  prostrate  ;  to  sub- 
due,    "Much  light  overpowers  the  eye."  Boyle. 

Known  in  arms 
Not  to  be  overpowered.  Hilton. 

O-VpR-PoWpR-ING,  p.  a.  Bearing  down  by  su 
perior  power ;  subduing.  Watts. 

O-VpR-PoWpR-lNG-LY,  ad.  With  superior  force, 

0-VpR-PRAI§'!NG,  n.  Bestowal  of  too  great 
praise  or  commendation. 

Serpent,  thy  orerjjraimig  leaves  in  doubt 

The  virtue  of  the  fruit,  in  thee  first  proved.       Hilton, 

O-VpR-PRESS',  V.  a.  1.  To  bear  upon  with  irre- 
sistible force  ;  to  overwhelm ;  to  crush.  "  Orer- 
prcssed  with  nature's  heavy  load."  Dryden. 

2,  To  overcome  by  entreaty ;  to  press  or  per- 
suade too  much.  Johnson. 

0-V?R-PRIZE',  V.  a.  To  value  at  too  high  a  price. 

Grant  me,  indulgent  Heaven  I  this  sole  request: 

Nor  life  to  overprize,  nor  death  to  fear  I  Boyse. 

O-VpR-PR^MPT',  a.     Prompt  to  excess.    Smith. 

O-VpR-PROMPT'NgSS,  n.  Excessive  promptness 
or  readiness ;  hastiness ;  precipitation.     Hales. 

6-VpR-PRO-POR'TION,  v.  a.  To  make  of  too 
great  a  proportion.  Smart. 

O-VpR-PROV'j-npNT,  a.  Excessively  provident. 
An  over-jirovident  father  makes  a  prodigal  son.    Garrick. 

O-VpR-PRO-VOKE',  v,  a.  To  provoke  too  much, 
or  to  too  great  a  degree.  Bp,  Hall, 

O-VpR-QUELL',  V.  a.  To  quell  or  subdue ;  to 
beat  down  ;  to  subject.  Bp,  HaU. 

O- VpR-aui'pT-NESS,  n,  A  too  quiet  state.  "  An 
inquietude  in  over-quietuess."  Browne. 

O-VpR-RAKE',  V.  a.  {Naut.)  To  break  in  upon, 
as  waves  over  a  vessel's  head,  when  she  is  at 
anchor  with  her  head  to  the  sea.         Mar.  Diet, 

6-VPR-rAN',  t.  from  overrun.    See  Overrun. 

O-VPR-RAnK'  (-rSngk'),  a.  Too  rank  ;  too  luxu- 
riant.    "  It  produces  orerroM/t  birds."  Mortimer, 

O-VPR-RATE',  V.  a.  \i,  overrated;  pp.  OVER- 
RATING, OVERRATED.]  To  rate  at  too  much; 
to  estimate  too  highly. 

He  [Waller]  oven-ated  his  own  oratory.  Johmion, 

6-VpR-REACH',  V.  a.  1.  To  reach  beyond  in  any 
direction ;  to  reach  over.  Beddoes. 

2.  To  gain  a  superiority  or  advantage  over, 
by  sagacity  or  craftiness  ;  to  surpass  in  extent  of 
foresight ;  to  deceive  ;  to  circumvent ;  to  cheat. 

A  man  who  had  been  matcliless  held 

In  cunning,  overreached  where  least  he  thought.  Hilton, 

3.  To  overtake.  Shak, 

O-VpR-REACH',  V.  n.  Tc  strike  the  hinder  feet 
too  far  forward,  so  that  the  toes  strike  against 
the  fore  shoes ;  —  applied  to  horses.    Far.  Diet. 

O'VPR-REACH,  n.  {Farriery.)  The  act  of  strik- 
ing the  heel  of  the  fore  foot  with  the  toe  of  the 
hind  foot:  —  a  strain  or  swelling  of  the  master- 
sinew  of  a  horse.  Wright. 

O-VpR-REACH'pR,  n.  One  that  overreaches;  a 
deceiver  ;  a  cheat.  Johnson. 

t  O-VpR-READ',  u.a.     To  peruse.  Shak. 

O-VfR-READ'I-LY,  ad.  With  too  much  readi- 
ness; too  readily.  Wright. 

0-V5R-READ'|-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
over-ready  ;  excess  of  readiness.  Wright. 

6-V5R-R£AD'Y,  a.    Too  ready.  Wright. 

O-vpR-RECK'GN  (-rgk'kn),  V.  a.  To  reckon  or 
estimate  too  highly.  Bp.  Hall, 

t  O- VpR-RED',  V.  a.  To  cover  over  with  red.  Shak. 

O-VpR-RENT',  V,  n.  To  rent  for  too  much;  to 
demand  or  exact  too  high  a  rent.  Warner. 
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0-V5B-RIcH',  a.    Excessively  rich.  Younff. 

0-Vt:K-l{il>K',    V.   O.      [t.    OVEkUODE  ;  pp.    ovku- 
Illl>I.\G,OVEUKIUUEN,OVEKUOUE,orOVEHlUlJ.] 

1.  To  ride  over. 

The  carter  overritMtH  with  hli  cart  Chaucer. 

2.  To   ride  too  much,  too   far  or  too   fast. 
"  The  horse  was  orerntltleii."  Toud. 

3.  To  ride  beyond  ;  to  pass  in  riding. 

Mjr  lurd,  I  ucernxle  liiin  on  t)ie  way.  Sliai. 

O-V^R-RiGHT'EOt^'S   (-rl'diys),   o.      Righteous 
overmuch.  Roget. 

O-VgR-Rl^'ID,  a.    Too  rigid ;  too  strict.      Ash. 

0-VgR-Uh;'QR-oCs,  a.    Too  rigorous.   Prynne. 

6-Vf  R— Uil'E',  a.    Too  ripe  ;  excessively  ripe. 

Thy  year*  arc  ri|K',  and  over-ripe.  Milton. 

O-VpR-Ri'l'EX  (-rl'pii),  r.  a.    To  make  too  ripe. 
"  Like  oterripsned  corn."  iihak. 

O-VgR-ROAST'  (-r6st'),  v.  a.    To  roast  too  much. 

Then  feed  it  with  such  overroatteil  flcah.  Sliak. 

O-V^R-rOlE',  V.  a.     \i.  ovEiiiiuLEi) ;  pp.  OVEU- 

lllLIXO,  OVEIIUILEU.] 

1.  To  control  or  influence  by  predominant 
power ;  to  have  the  control  of;  to  govern. 

He  . . .  ordained  thy  will 

By  nature  free,  not  overruled  by  fate 

Inextricable  or  strict  necessity.  Uitton. 

2.  To  govern  with  high  authority.    Ilaijward. 

3.  (Law.)  To  annul;  to  make  void  :  —  to  de- 
cide against  the  opinion  of  the  minority.  Bouvier. 

O-VPR-RDl'PR,  n.     One  who  overrules. 

6-VpR-Ri)L'!NG,  p.  a.     Governing  with  superior 
power;  directing;  controlling;  prevailing;  pre- 
dominant ;  as,  "  An  overruling  Providence." 
Syn.  — See  Prevalent. 

O-vpR-RU.N',  r.  a.     [».  overran  ;  pp.  ovbkrun- 

NINO,  OVERRUN.] 

1.  To  run  or  spread  over. 

The  chilling  cold  did  overrun  their  bones.-         Svurrey. 

2.  To  ravage  by  incursions  ;  to  rove  over  in  a 
hostile  manner ;  to  occupy  or  take  possession 
of,  as  invading  enemies. 

Tlicy  err  who  count  it/rlorious  to  subdue 

By  con<iuest  far  and  wide,  to  overrun 

Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  buttles  win.      USton. 

3.  To  cover  in  crowds  or  swarms ;  to  run  over 
in  great  numbers. 

Were  it  not  for  the  incessant  labors  of  this  industrious  an- 
imal fthe  ichneumon],  Egypt  would  be  overrun  with  croco- 
diles. Aildhum. 

4.  To  injure  by  treading  down.  Johnson. 

5.  {Printintf.)  To  run  beyond  a  certain  length 
by  reason  of  insertions;  to  change  ia  position, 
as  types,  by  transferring  them  from  one  line, 
one  column,  or  one  page  to  another.       Adams. 

o-VpR-RfJN',  f.  n.     To  overflow.  Smith. 

O-VgR-RUX'NgR,  n.     One  who  overruns. 

6-VeR-SCR0-Pi;-Los'l-TY,      )  „.       Excessive 
O-VpR-SCRO'Pr-LOUS-NESS,  >  scrupulousness. 

0-VpR-SCRO'P(;-LOUS,  fl.  Too  scrupulous. 
"  Over-scruputous  attention."  Armstrong. 

t  o'V^R-SCOtcHT,  a.    Much  flogged.  Shak. 

O'VpR— SEA,  a.  Foreign  ;  from  beyond  sea  ; 
transmarine,     [r]  Wilson. 

O-V^R-SEARCH',  V.  a.  To  look  or  search  over; 
to  search  tlfrough  ;  to  examine.  "  When  I  had 
oversearrhed  all  my  book."  Sir  T.  More. 

0-ypR-8EA'§0N,  t).  a.  To  season  too  much;  to 
give  too  high  a  relish,  savor,  or  taste  to. 

Had  I  been  oivrM-nmned  with  base  anger. 

And  suited  all  occasions  to  my  mischiefs.  Heau.  !,■  Fl. 

O-vgR-SEE',  V.  a.     [i.  OVERSAW  ;  pp.  oversef,- 

IXO,  OVERSEEN.] 

1.  To  watch  over ;  to  observe  carefully ;  to 
superintend ;  to  supervise  ;  to  survey  ;  to  inspect. 

She,  without  noise,  will  orertee 

Ui«  children  and  his  family.  Dryden. 

2.  +To  overlook ;  to  pass  by  unheeded. 

I,  who  resolve  to  orertet 

No  lucky  opportunity.  Htulibrar. 

8.  t  To  blind  ;  to  deceive  ;  to  delude. 

Yet  reason  tells  us  parents  are  o'rmrrn 

When  with  ton  strict  a  rein  they  do  hold  in 

Their  child's  affections.  Taylor. 

o-VfR-SE'gR,  »i.     One  who  oversees;  a  superin- 


tendent ;  a  supervisor ;  an  inspector ;  an  officer 
who  has  the  care  or  superintendence  of  any 
matter,  as  a  literary  seminary,  the  poor,  &c. 

6-V6R-8E'(;R-8II1p,  n.  The  office  or  station  of 
an  overseer.  Qu.  liev. 

6-VgR-8EETHE',  tJ.  a.    To  seethe  or  boil  over. 

Your  stately  seas  . . .  glow. 
And  ovtrteethe  their  banks  with  springing  tides.  1'.  Fletcher. 

O-Vf  R-SfiLL',  V.  a.  [t.  OVERSOLD ;  pp.  over- 
selling, OVERSOLD.]  To  sell  at  too  high  a 
price  ;  to  sell  for  too  much.  Dryden. 

0-V{;R-8ET',  r.  a.  [l.  OVEBSBT  ;  pp.  OVERSET- 
TING, OVERSET.] 

1.  To  turn  or  throw  from  the  basis  or  founda- 
tion ;  to  overturn ;  to  upset. 

Tlic  tempests  met. 
The  sailors  mastered,  and  tiic  ship  o'eitet.        Dryden. 

■2.  To  subvert ;  to  overthrow  ;  to  destroy. 

Wo  might , . .  ovenet  the  whole  power  of  France.    Adtluon. 

0-VpR-8£T',  V.  n.  To  fall  off  the  basis ;  to  turn 
upside  down  ;  to  turn  over.  Mortimer. 

o-VgR-SHADE',  r.  a.  To  cover  with  shade;  to 
overcloud ;  to  overshadow. 

Twice  In  the  year  luxuriant  leaves  o'enbade 

The  encumbered  vine.  Dryden. 

0-  veR-SHAD'OW  (-shad 'da),  r.  a.  1.  To  throw  a 
shadow  over  ;  to  overcloud ;  to  overshade. 

Weeds  choke  and  oversliaduw  the  com.  Bacon. 

2.  To  cover  with  superior  influence  ;  to  hover 
over ;  to  protect ;  to  shelter. 

The  Holy  Ohost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of 
the  Highest  shall  overaliadoie  thee.  Luke  i.  35. 

O-VgR-SHAD'OW-eR,  n.     One  who  overshadows. 

tO-V^JR-SHAKE',  T.  a.    To  disperse.       Chaucer. 

0-V(;R-SHINE',  r.  a.    To  outshine.  Shak. 

O'V^R-SHOE,  n.  A  shoe  for  wet  weather,  worn 
over  another  shoe  ;  a  galoche.  Simnwnds. 

0-VeR-sn66T',  V.  n.  To  fly  beyond  the  mark. 
"  Often  it  drops  or  overshoots."  Collier. 

O-VpR-SHOOT',  V.  a.  p.  OVERSHOT  ;  pp.  over- 
shooting, OVERSHOT.]^ 

1.  To  shoot  beyond;  to  pass  in  shooting. 
"  Overshootinj  the  mark  it  aims  at."    Tillotson. 

2.  To  pass  swiftly  over. 

ffcrs/iootx  the  valley  which  beneath  him  lies.         Harte. 

3.  To  venture  too  far; — with  the  reciprocal 
pronoun. 

For  any  thing  that  I  can  learn  of  them,  you  have  orrnhot 
yowael/  in  reckoning.  Whitgift. 

4.  To  have  water  so  shot  over  that  one  part 
(as  of  a  wheel)  is  loaded  and  turns,  while  the 
other  is  empty. 

O' VpR-SHt')T-WHEEL', n.  {Hydro- 
dynamics.) A  wheel  or  drum,  the 
circumference  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  a  series  of  cavities,  com- 
monly called  buckets,  into  which 
the  water  is  delivered  from  one  or 
more    spouts   at  the   top   of  the 

wheel.  HigeltJlC.    Overshot-wheel. 

ffg-  In  this  case,  the  water  acts  merely  by  its  ow  i 
weight,  and  not  by  the  hnpulse  of  Iho  stream.  Brand/-. 

O'V^R-SIgHT  (-sit),  n.     1.  Superintendence. 

Feed  the  flock  of  Go<l,  taking  the  overright  thereof,  not  by 
constraint,  but  willingly.  1 1'ct.  v.  2. 

2.  Mistake  ;  error ;  fault ;  blunder. 

Not  so  his  son:  he  marked  this  oremiqhl, 

.\nd  then  mistook  reverse  of  wrong  for  right.  Pojie. 

3.  Inattention  ;  inadvertence ;  inadvertency. 
Syn.  —  See  I.nadvertence. 

6-VpR-SiZE',  r-a.  1.  To  surpass  in  size.  Sandys. 

2.  To  smear  or  daub  over,  as  with  size  or 

other  glutinous  substance.  Shak. 

6-vpR-SKlP',  V.  a.    To  skip  over.  Bp.  Hall. 

0-V5R-SK!p'P5R,  n.     One  who  overskips. 


6-VF;R-8I,AnGH'  (-Fllw'),  r.  rt.    [Dut.  orerslaan.'] 
{Mil.)  To  pass  over ;  to  omit.   James's  MiL  Diet. 

O'VpR-SLAiroH    (-gl4w),   n.      rDut.   orerslaq,    a 
band.]  A  bar  in  a  river.  [Local,  N.Y.]  Bartlett. 

0-V(:R-SLEEP'  (-slep'),  r.  a.    To  sleep  too  long; 

—  used  with  the  reflective  pronoun.       Johnson. 

6-VpR-SLlDE',r.  n.  To  glide  or  slip  by.  Lydgate. 


0-VfR-8LfGHT'  (-.lit'),  a.  Too  slight;  too  im 
substantial.     "  Urer-sUyht  food."  Bp.  llalL 

6-veR-HL»P  ,  r.  a.    To  let  slip  by,  an  an  oppor- 

tunity  ;  to  neglect.  Carew. 

1 0-VeR-tiLOW',  r.  a.    To  retard ;  to  curb. 

Ilawimoitd. 
O'VgB^-MAN,  n.    L  An  ovemecr.     [ScotUsh.] 

On-rtmrn,  colficra,  kc.,  were  euminML        ^.  BHI.  item. 

2.    {Scottish   Law.)    An   umpire: — a  third 

arbiter,  who  decides  a  dispute  when  two  oUier 

arbiters  have  disagreed.  Jatmieaon. 

to.V¥R-8N6w'  (-.n«'),r.o.     1.  To  cover  with 

snow ;  to  snow  over.  Shak. 

2.  To  whiten  ;  to  render  white  or  hoary. 
Ere  age  unstruog  my  nerve*  or  tiine  o'ermowtd  my  head. 

Dryden. 

O-VpR-SOLD', ».  &  p.  from  oversell.  Sold  for  too 
much. — See  Oversell.  Dryden. 

0-Vt;R-s66N',  ad.    Too  soon.  Sidney. 

tO-vpR-SOK'ROW,  r.  a.  To  afflict  too  much. 
"  Otersorrowed  state  of  matrimony."      MiUon. 

0-V5B-8PAN',  V.  a.    To  extend  over.         Wright. 

O-VfR-SPEAK',  V.  a.  To  «ay  too  much  ;  — with 
the  reflective  pronoun.  Hale*. 

O-VfR-SPfiNT',  p.  a.  Having  all  the  strength 
gone  ;  wearied  ;  exhausted  ;  forespcnt. 

Certpent  wiUi  heat,  his  breath  he  faintly  drew.      Etadem. 

O-vpR-SPlN',  r.  a.  To  draw  out  to  an  excess ;  to 
protract  to  too  great  a  degree.  Cartwright. 

O-.V^R-SPRfiAD'  (-spred'),  v.  a.  [l.  OVERSPREAD; 
pp.  OVERSPREADING,  OVERSPREAD.]    To  Spread 

over ;  to  cover  over ;  to  scatter  over  ;  to  fiU. 

Theae  are  the  three  son*  of  Noah;  and  of  them  was  the 
whole  earth  oixrrpread.  (Jen.  Ix.  lU. 

6-V(;R-SPREAD',e.n.  To  be  spread  over.  Smart. 

O-VpR-SPRlNG',  r.  a.    To  leap  over.       Chaucer. 

tO-VeR-STAND',  r.  a.  To  lose  by  standing  too 
much  upon  conditions.  Dryden. 

What  madman  would  o'CT-staad  his  market  twice?     Dryden. 

O-V^R-StArE',  r.  n.  To  stare  too  much.  "An 
overstaring  frounced  head."  Aacham. 

O-VfR-STATE',  V.  a.  To  state  too  high  or  too 
strongly  ;  to  exa^erate.  Paley. 

0-VeR-STATE'Mgi\T,  n.  Too  strong  a  state- 
ment ;  exaggeration.  Wilkina. 

o-VPR-STAy',  r.  a.     To   stay  over.    "He... 

overstays  the  time."  Bp.  llaU. 

O-VpR-STfeP',  r.  a.    To  step  beyond.     "  O'erstep 

not  the  modesty  of  nature."  — See  Step.  Shak. 

6-V5R-STlNK',r.  o.  To  surpass  in  stench.  Shak. 

O-VfR-STOCK',  r.  O.  [t.  OVERSTOCKED  ;  pp. 
OVERSTOCKING,  OVERSTOCKED.]   To  fill  tOO  full  ; 

to  furnish   superabundantly  ;   to   crowd.      "  A 
work  overstocked  with  wit."  Hume. 

O'vpR-STtJCK,  n.  Too  great  a  stock  ;  a  super- 
abundance. Leonard. 

O-VgR-SToRE',  r.  a.  To  store  with  too  much  ; 
to  overstock  ;  to  surcharge ;  to  overfill.       Hale. 

O-VgR-STRAIN',  r.  m.     [•".  overstrained;  pp. 

OVERSTRAINING,     OVERSTRAINED.]       To    make 

too  violent  efforts ;  to  labor  to  excess.     Collier, 
O-VfR-STRAiN',  r.  a.  To  strain  or  stretch  too  far. 

Confessors  were  apt  to  ormtrain  their  privilege*.    AyHfe. 

6-V{:R-STRAIN'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
overstrains  or  who  overdoes  any  thing.  Dryden 

tO-V5R-8TRAIT'LY,  arf.    Too  strictly.    Raleigh. 

tO-VpR-STRAW,  r.  o.     To  overstrew.         Shak. 

()-VpR-8TRftTCH',  r.  a.  To  stretch  beyond  meas- 
ure ;  to  stretch  excessively.  Wisemati. 

0-V(:R-8TREVV'  (-mrf)'  or  -stro'),  r.  a.  To  strew 
or  spread  over  ;  to  overspread.  Fotherby. 

6-V5R-STRIcT',  o.   Excessively  strict.   Prynne. 
0-VpR-STRII)E',  r.  a.     To  stride  over.    Drayton. 
t  O-VfR-STRIKE',  r.  a.  To  strike  beyond.  Spenser. 
O'VpR-STRftNG,  a.     Too  powerful ;  too  strong. 
O,  lastly  orer-ftromg  against  thysrlt.  iliUon. 
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c)VER-STUDIOUSNESS 

0-V?R-STU'Dl-OUS-NESS,  n.  Excess  of  studi- 
ousness.  "  Johnson. 

O-vpR-SUBT'LE  (sut'tl),  a.    Too  subtle.     Cook. 
fO'VpR-SUM,  n.    The  sum  or  quantity  over. 
0-vpR-SU-PjpR-STl"T10US,   a.      Too   supersti- 
tious. Hales. 
6'VgR-sORE,  a.    Too  confident.               Milton. 

6-VpR-SWAY',  V.  a.  To  overbalance;  to  over- 
rule ;  to  bear  down.  Hooker. 

O-VgR-SWELL',  V.  a.  To  swell  or  rise  above ;  to 
overflow ;  to  overspread.  Shak. 

O-VgR-SWiFT',  a.   Too  swift  ;  too  quick.  Bacon. 

6' VERT,  a.  [Fr.  ouvert;  ouvrir,  to  open  (L.  ape- 
rio,  apertus).] 

1.  Open;  manifest;  public.  '^  Overt  and 
apparent  virtues."  Bacon. 

2.  {Law.)  Open  ;  as,  "  A  market  overt." 

.Bn  orert  act,  an  op3n  act,  capable  of  being  mani- 
festly proved,  and  from  which  criminality  may  be 
implied.  Wlushaw.    Brmide. 

O-V^R-TAKE',  V.  a.  \i.  overtook;  pp.  OVER- 
TAKING, OVERTAKEN.] 

1.  To  come  up  with  after  pursuit  or  following ; 
to  catch  by  pursuit. 

Or  death  will  soon  o'ertake  thee  in  the  chase.        Dryden. 

2.  To  take  by  surprise.  "  If  a  man  be  over- 
taken in  a  fault."  Gal.  vi.  1. 

O-VgR-xASK',  V.  a.    To  task  too  much.    Milion. 

6-VpR-TAX',  V.  a.    To  tax  too  heavily.   Johnson. 

0-VpR-T6'D|-0US,  a.    Very  tedious.        Donne. 

O-V^R-TEMPT',  V.  a.  To  tempt  too  much.  Milton. 

O-VgR-TER'RI-BLE,  a.  Too  terrible.    Bp.  Hall. 

O-VpR-THRoW  (116),  V.  a.  [i.  overthrew  ;  pp. 

OVERTHROWING,  OVERTHROWN.] 

1.  To  throw  or  turn  over  or  upside  down ;  to 
overturn  ;  to  overset ;  to  upset. 

Pittacua  was  a  wise  and  valiant  man:  but  his  wife  nrer- 
Ihrew  the  table,  when  he  had  invited  his  friends.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  To  demolish  ;  to  subvert ;  to  level ;  to  pros- 
trate ;  to  ruin  ;  to  destroy. 

When  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  overthrew.         Dryden. 

3.  To  defeat ;  to  conquer  ;  to  vanquish. 

Himself  alone  dispersed  the  Rhodian  crew. 

The  weak  disdained,  the  valiant  overthrew.     Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Defeat,  Demolish,  Overturn. 

(•'VPR-THROW  (116),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
overthrown  ;  subversion  ;  ruin  ;  destruction. 
"  Who  caused  my  country's  overthroto."  Dryden. 

2.  Discomfiture  ;  defeat ;  rout ;  dispersion. 

Too  well  I  sec  and  rue  the  dire  event. 

That,  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat. 

Hath  lost  us  heaven.  Milton, 

3.  Degradation  ;  deposition,     [r.] 

His  overthrow  heaped  happiness  upon  him; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself. 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little.  Shdk. 

Syn.  — See  Ruin. 

6-V?R-THRdW'pR,  n.    One  who  overthrows. 

O-VpR-THROW'ING,  n.    Overthrow.       Chaucer. 

O-VgR-THWART',  a.  1.  Opposite ;  being  over 
against.  "  Our  oreri^Awar^  neighbors."  Dryden. 

2.  Crossing  perpendicularly.  Johnson. 

3.  Perverse  ;  adverse  ;  contrary  ;  cross,  [ii.] 
"Th.?itoverthwart  Ymraor."  Clarencton. 

tO'VpR-THWART,  w.  An  adverse  circumstance. 

A  heart,  well-stayed,  in  overthwarta  deep 

Hopeth  amends.  Ld.  Sui-rey. 

O-VfR-THwART',  prep.     Across  ;  athwart,    [r.] 

He  laid  a  plank  overthwart  the  brook.  Johnson. 

t  O-V^R-THWArt',  V.  a.    To  oppose.   Staplefon. 

t  O-VpR-THWART'LY,  ad.  Across  ;  transverse- 
ly :  —  perversely  ;  pervicaciously.        Peacham. 

O-VPR-THWART'NPSS,  n.  Posture  across:  — 
pervicacity  ;  perverseness.     [r.]     Ld.  Herbert. 

O  V  pR-TlLT',  V.  a.    To  overturn.       Richardson. 

OVpR-TIRE',  V.  a.  To  tire  extremely  ;  to  over- 
come with  fatigue.  Milton. 

O-VIJR-TiR'lNG,  n.    Fatigue.  Bp.  Hall. 

O-VgR-TI'TLE,  V.  a.     To  give  too  high  a  title  to. 

Overtitling  his  own  quarrels  to  be  God's  cause.         Fuller. 
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6'VERT-LY,  ad.    In  an  overt  manner  ;  openly. 

O-VpR-TolL',  V.  a.    To  overwork.  Drayton. 

O-VfR-TOOK'  (-tfik'),  i.  from  overtake. 

O-VPR-TOP',  V.  a.  [i.  overtopped;  pp.  over- 
topping, overtopped.] 

1.  To  rise  above  ;  to  surpass  in  height. 

To  o'ertoii  old  Pellon,  or  the  skyish  head 

Of  old  Olympus.  Shai. 

2.  To  excel ;  to  surpass  ;  to  exceed ;  to  tran- 
scend.    "  The  soul  o'eriop*  the  body."  Harvey. 

O-VpR-TOVV'pR,  V.  n.    To  soar  too  high.  Fuller. 

O-VpR-TRADE',  v.  n.     To   trade   too   much;  to 

trade  beyond  one's  capital  or  means.  N.  Biddle. 

6-VPR-TRAd'PR,  n.  One  who  overtrades.  Baker. 

6-VPR-TRAd'JNG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  over- 
trades ;  excessive  trading  or  traffic ;  trading 
beyond  one's  capital,  or  available  means.  Bacon. 

tO-VpR-TRAv'A|L,  w.  o.  To  overwork.  Goldiny. 

O-VPR-TREAD',  v.  a.    To  tread  over.  Bible,  1551. 

t  O-VpR-TREAT',  V.  a.   To  prevail  upon.  Surrey. 

O-VpR-TRiP',  v.  a.    To  trip  or  run  over.      Shak. 

O-VpR-TROtJB'LED,  a.  Much  troubled.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  O-vpR-TROW,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  ofer-truwian.']  To 
be  over-confident ;  to  trust  too  much.  Wickliffe. 

6-vpR-TRUST',  V.  a.  To  trust  too, much ;  to 
place  too  much  reliance  on. 

Some  there  are  that  do  so  orertritst  their  leaders'  eyes,  that 
they  care  not  to  see  with  their  own.  Jip.  Hall. 

O-VPR-TUM'BLE,  V.  a.   To  tumble  over.    Daniel. 

O'VpR-TURE,  n.  [It.  apertura;  Sp.  ahertura; 
Fr.  ouverture.'] 

1.  An  opening  ;  an  aperture  ;  a  hole,     [r.] 

Under  its  base  there  is  an  overture.  Cotton. 

2.  A  disclosure  ;  a  discovery,     [r.]        Shak. 

3.  A  proposal ;  an  offer ;  something  offered 
to  consideration.  "  Overtures  towards  accom- 
modation." Clarendon. 

ii®"  "  In  this  sense  it  is  always  used  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  to  indicate  those  resolutions  proposed 
by  presbyteries  and  synods,  and  afterwards  laid  be- 
fore the  general  assembly,  either  for  its  sanction  or 
rejection."    Brande. 

4.  {Mus.)  An  elaborate  orchestral  introduc- 
tion or  symphony  to  an  opera,  oratorio,  &c. :  — 
a  term  recently  applied  also  to  independent 
orchestral  compositions  resembling  such  intro- 
ductions ;  as,  "  Concert  overtures."         Dwight. 

O-VpR-TiJRN'  (116),  V.  a.    \i.  overturned  ;  pp. 

OVERTURNING,  OVERTURNED.] 

1.  To  throw  over  or  down  ;  to  overthrow  ;  to 
overset ;  to  upset. 

No  storm  shall  overturn  what  we  help  to  build.   Atterbur}/. 

2.  To  subvert ;  to  demolish ;  to  destroy ;  to 
ruin.- 

An  answer  to  this  objection,  but  such  a  one  as  orertumf 
his  whole  hypothesis.  Locke. 

3.  Te  overpower ;  to  conquer. 

Pain  excessive  overturns  all  patience.  Hilton. 

Syn. — To  overturn,  overthrow,  and  subvert  gener- 
ally involve  destructive  and  unallowed  acts.  A  ve- 
hicle or  a  system  of  economy  may  be  overturned  ;  an 
edifice  or  a  government,  overthrown  ;  an  establish- 
ment or  a  principle,  .s«J?!erterf;  natural  or  proper  or- 
der, inrerted ;  decrees,  reversed. 

O'VpR-TiJRN  (116),  n.  The  state  of  being  over- 
turned ;  a  subversion ;  an  oxerihrow. Chesterjield. 

O-VpR-TiJRN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be, overturned. 

0-VpR-T(JRN'pR,  n.     One  who  overturns. 

O-vpR-TiJRN'ING,  M.     Subversion;  revolution. 

O-VpR-vAL-y-A'TlON,  n.  Overestimate.  Bp.Hall. 

6-VpR-VAL'UE  (o-ver-val'yu),  v.  a.  [i.  OVER- 
VALUED ;  pp.     OVERVALUING,  OVERVALUED.] 

To  value,  estimate,  or  rate  too  highly. 

By  humility  1  mean  not  the  abjectness  of  a  base  mind,  but 
a  prudent  care  not  to  overvalue  ourselves  upon  any  account. 

Grew. 

O-VpR-vAL'U-jNG,  n.    Overvaluation.  Hakewill. 

O-vpR-VEIL'  (-val'),  v.  a.  To  cover  over;  to  ob- 
scure ;  to  cloud ;  to  veil.  Shak. 

t  O'VpR-VIEW,  n.    An  inspection.  Shak. 

O-VPR-VOTE',  V.  a.  To  outvote;  to  exceed  in 
votes.  Prynne.  \ 


OVER-WOODY 

O-VpR-WALK',  V.  a.  To  walk  over.  Sir  T.  More. 

O-VpR-WAN'TON,  a.  Wanton  to  excess.  Jo?ison. 

fO-vpR-wAR',  V.  a.  To  gain  a  superiority  over 
in  war  ;  to  surpass  in  war.  Warner. 

O-VPR-WA'RY,  a.     Too  wary,  circumspect,  or 

cautious.       *  Raleigh. 

O-VPR-VVASH',  V.  a.    To  overflow.       Holins/ied. 

O-VpR-WAST'pD,  a.  Too  much  wasted.  Drayton. 

6-VpR- WATCH',  (6-ver-w5ch'),  V.  a.  To  subdue 
with  long  want  of  rest.  Milton. 

O-VPR-WATCHED'  (-w5clit'),J9.  a.  Tired  with  too 
much  watching.  Sidney. 

to  VpR-WAX',  V.  a.    To  wax  too  much.    R.  Gl. 

O-VpR-WEAK',  a.  Too  weak ;  too  feeble.  Raleigh. 

O-VPR-WEAr',  V.  a.  To  wear  too  much.  Dryden. 

O-VpR-WEA'RY,  V.  a.  To  subdue  with  fatigue. 
"  Over-wearied  with  watching."  Dryden. 

O-VPR-WEATH'PR  (o-ver-weth'er),  v.  a.  To  bat- 
ter or  to  wear  by  exposure  to  the  weather. SAa/t. 

6-VpR-WEEN',  V.  n.  [over  and  ween.  —  See 
Ween.]  To  think  too  highly  or  with  arro- 
gance :  — to  reach  beyond  the  truth  in  thought, 
especially  in  the  opinion  of  a  man's  self;  —  lit- 
tle used  except  in  the  participial  form. 

They  that  overween. 
And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen, 
No  anger  find  in  thee.  Milton. 

O-VpR-WEEN'pR,  n.   A  conceited  person.   HaU. 

6-VpR-WEEN'lNG,  p.  a.  Thinking  too  highly, 
especially  of  one's  self;  conceited;  arrogant; 
opinionated.     "  Overweening  pride."        South. 

O-VpR-WEEN'iNG-LY,  ad.  In  an  overweening 
manner  ;  conceitedly ;  arrogantly.  Milton. 

6-VpR-WEIGH'  (o-ver-wa'),  v.  a.  To  exceed  in 
weight ;  to  outweigh ;  to  preponderate.  Hooker. 

O'VPR-WEIGHT  (o'ver-wat),  n.  1.  Excess  of 
weight ;  greater  weight ;  preponderance. 

Sinking  into  water  is  but  an  overweight  of  the  body  in  re- 
spect of  the  water.  Bacon. 

2.  A  weight  beyond  the  prescribed  or  legal 
weight.  Simmonds. 

fO'VpR-WET,  w.  Excessive  wetness  or  moisture. 

Another  ill  accident  is,  overwel  at  sowing  time.        Bacon. 

O-VPR-WHELM'  (o-ver-hwgl)n'),  v.  a.  [i.  over- 
whelmed ;  pp.  overwhelming,  over- 
whelmed.] 

1.  To  spread  over  and  cover  with  something  of 
crushing  power  or  weight ;  to  immerse  and  bear 
down,  as  a  fluid;  to  overflow. 

The  belching  whale 
And  humming  water  must  o'erwhelm  thy  corse.       Shak. 
Death  hastes  amain;  one  hour  o'o-whelnis  them  all.       I'ope. 

2.  To  subdue ;  to  overcome ;  to  overpower ; 
to  crush. 

To  whom  sad  Kve,  with  shame  nigh  overwhelmed.  Hilton. 

3.  t  To  overlook  gloomily.  iS7/aA. 

4.  fTo  put  or  place  completely  over. 

I  overwhelm  a  broader  pipe  about  the  first.      Dr.  Papin. 

6'VpR-WHELM,  n.  Act  of  overwhelming.  Young. 

0-VpR-WHELM'|NG,  p.  a.  Covering;  bearing 
down  ;  crushing  ;  overpowering  ;  subduing. 

O-VPR-WHELM'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  to 
overwhelm.  Decay  of  Piety. 

O-VpR-WriELM'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  overwhelming.  Coleridge. 

tO-VpR-WHELVE',i'.a.  To  overwhelm.  Chaucer 

t  6-VpR-WING',  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  the  length 
of  the  wing  or  flank  ;  to  outflank.  Milton. 

O-VpR-WIPE',  V.  a.     To  wipe  or  rub  over.    More. 

0-VpR-Wl!jE',  a.  Wise  to  affectation;  wise  in 
one's  own  conceit ;  conceited. 

Make  not  thyself  over-vyine.  Eccles.  vii.  13. 

O-VRR-WTiJE'NpSS,  n.  Quality  of  being  over- 
wise  ;  pretended  wisdom ;  self-conceit.  Raleigh. 

O-vpR-WlT'Tpn,  p.  a.  Overreached  in  wit,  ciin- 
ning,  or  craftiness.  Swift, 

O-VpR-WOOD'Y  (5-ver-wiid'e),  a.  Abounding  ton 
much  in  wood.  "  Fruit-trees  over-woody."  Milton. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  t,  I,  6,  fj,  t,  short;   A,  p,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;   nfilR,  HER; 
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f  O-VgR-WORD'  (O-v^r-wUrd'),  r.  o.  To  exnrcss 
in  too  many  words.  llales. 

5-VgR-WORK'  (8-v?r-wUrk'),  r.  a.  &  n.   [t.  oveu- 

WOKKKU    or    OVEUWmHOHT;  pp.     OVEKWOUK- 
INO,     OVEUWOKKEl)     or    OVEUWHOl'OHT.]       To 

work  too  much,  or  beyond  the  strength ;  to  in- 
jure or  tire  with  work;  to  overtoil. 

Such  >  picaiure  u  can  never  cloy  or  ovtncork  the  mind. 

Ooutli. 

O'V^R-WORK  («'v9r-wUrk),  n.  Excessive  work : 
—  work  beyond  that  agreed  upon.         Ed.  Rev. 

5-VgR-WORN',  p.  a.  Worn  out  bv  time,  toil,  or 
use.     "  The  .  .  .  o'erworn  widow. '  Shak. 

O-VfR-WRfiST'^D  (-rfist'-),  a.  Too  much  wrest- 
ed or  forced  out  of  the  proper  course.        Skak. 

O-VgR-VVRfeS'TLE  (fl-vfr-rgs'sl),  V.  a.  To  subdue 
by  wrestling.  Spenser. 

0-V?ft-WROUGHT'  (8-v?r-rawt'),  i.  &  p.  from 
overwork. 

1.  Labored  too  much.  "  A  work  may  be 
overwrmtght  as  well  as  underwrought."  Druden. 

2.  Worked  all  over.  Pope. 

Of  Gothic  structure  wni  the  northern  side, 

O'erwroiiglit  with  ornament*  of  liarbarous  pride.        Pope. 

jKS"  "  In  Shakspsare's  '  Comedy  of  Errors,'  tenth 
line  before  tlio  concliiKJon  of  a.  1,  tlie  editors  have 
pro|)erly  changed  o'erirroasrht,  whicli  makes  little  or 
no  sense  with  the  context,  into  o'erraufht,  i.  e.  o'er- 
reached,  —  as  being  the  word  which  the  poet,  in  all 
probability,  used."     Smart. 

tO-VgR-YEARED' (-ySrd'),  o.  Too  old.  Fairfax. 

tO-VgR-ZEALED'  (-zSId'),  «•  Actuated  by  too 
much  zeal ;  over-zealous.  Fuller. 

O-V^R-ZfiAL'OyS  (d-vfr-zei'ys),  a.    Too  zealous. 

0-V|-CAP'SyLE,  n.  [L.  ovvm,  an  egg,  and  cap- 
s»la,  a  little  chest.]  (ZoiJl.)  An  egg-bag  formed 
by  some  membrane  or  secretion  of  the  animal. 

Owen. 

Q-VlC'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg.]  Belonging 
or  relating  to  an  egg.  Cruiy. 

0'VJ-b6s,  n.  [L.  ovis,  a  sheep,  and  bos,  an  ox.] 
(Zoil.)  The  generic  name  of  a  quadruped  in- 
habiting the  more  northern  parts  of  America, 
which  by  some  naturalists  has  been  considered 
as  intermediate  between  the  sheep  and  the  ox ; 
the  musk-ox.  —  See  Misk-ox.  Fiig.  Cyc. 

Q-VId'|-AN,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  Ovid, 
the  Roman  poet.  Johnson. 

0'V|-DUCT,  n.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  duco.  duc- 
tus, to  lead;  It.  oridutto  ;  Fr.  oviducte.']  {^Anat.) 
The  tube  which  conducts  the  ovum  from  the 
ovary  to  the  uterus  or  to  an  external  outlet ;  — 
in  mammals,  termed  the  Fallopian  tube.  Brunde. 

O-VlF'gR-OUS,  o.  [L.  ovum,  an  egc;,  and ,/tvo, 
to  bear.]  {Zoi)l.)  Bearing  or  containing  eggs; 
—  applied  to  certain  receptacles,  in  which  the 
eggs  are  received  after  their  expulsion  from  the 
organs  in  which  they  are  formed.  Brande. 

O'VJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  forma, 
form ;  It.  oviforme.']  Having  the  shape  of  an 
egg ;   egg-shaped.  Burnet. 

Q-Vt^'gR-oOs,  a.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  gero, 
to  bear.]     Bearing  eggs  ;  oviferous.        Braiule. 

O'VINE,  a.  [L.  ovinus;  ovis,  a  sheep;  Fr.  ovine.] 
Pertaining  to  sheep.  Maunder. 

Q-VIp'A-RoOS,  a.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  p  trio, 
to  bring  forth  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  ovip:iro  ;  Fr.  ovipare.] 
Bringing  forth  or  producing  young  by  eggs, 
which  are  excluded  from  the  body  and  after- 
wards hatched  ;  —  opposed  to  vivipirous. 

Birda  and  the  great  miuority  of  reptilea  are  oi'i;>nroiu  an- 
imals, kng.  Enry. 

0-VI-p6§'JT,  r.  a.    To  deposit,  as  eggs.     Kirby. 

0-V|-PQ-§T"TIQN,  n.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  no- 
aitio,  a  placing.]  (Ent.)  The  act  of  excluding 
eggs  from  the  abdomen.  Baird. 

&-V|-p69'I-TQR,  n.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  ponn, 
posittis,  to  place.]  (Ent.)  The  organ  in  insects 
for  transmitting  the  eggs,  during  exclusion,  to 
their  appropriate  place.  Baird. 

O'VI-SAc,  n.  [L.  oritm,  an  egg,  and  saints,  a 
sack.]  The  cavity  in  the  ovary  which  contains 
the  ovum  or  egg.  Brande. 


0'v6lD,        )  a.   [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  Or.  i7io(, 
Q-VOlO'AL,  )  form  ;   Fr.  oroJde.J     {Bot.)    Ovate 


or  oval  in  a  solid  form. 


Gray. 


0'VQ-L6  [o'vo-IO,  Sm-HTf.  Maunder ;  1iv'o-\6,Ash; 
o-v8'lo,  C'rabb],  n.  [It.  *  ^V-]  (Arc/i.)  A  con- 
vex moulding,  whose  prohle,  in  the  Ionic  and 
the  Composite  capital,  is  generally  the  quadrant 
of  a  circle,  whence  it  is  sometimes  termed  the 
quarter-round;  —  it  is  freouently  decorated  with 
the  egg-and-anchor  moulding.  FairlioU, 

Q-vOl'Q-^Y,  n.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  Or.  Arfyof, 
discourse.]  A  treatise  on  eggs  ;  oOlogy.  Agataiz. 

0-VO-V|-VlP'A-ROCrS,  a.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  rt- 
vtis,  alive,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth  ;  Fr.  ovovi- 
ripare.]  Bringing  forth  young  bv  an  egg  which 
is  hatcned  within  the  body  of  the  mother,  the 
young  one  being  excluded  alive.  Eng.  Cyc. 

jff-The  marsupial  animals  among  the  .^famma/ui, 
and  the  vi|)cr  and  salamander  among  reptiles,  are  ex- 
amples of  oBoeiciparouji  animals.     Brande. 

O-Vr-LA'TION,  M.  {Anat.)  The  formation  of  ova 
in  the  ovary,  and  their  discharge.       Dungliaon. 

6'VULE,  n.  [L.  orvlum,  a  small  egg ;  ovum,  an 
egg;  It.  ovolo;  Fr.  ovule.]  {Bot.)  The  body 
%vliich  is  destined  to  become  a  seed ;  a  rudimen- 
tary seed.  Gray, 
asg'  "  An  oruU  consists  of  a  ptilpy  mass  of  tissue, 
the  nucleus  or  kernel,  and  usually  of  cue  or  two 
coats."     Oray. 

O'VU-LITE,  n.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  Gr.  UBot, 
a  stone.]     (Pal.)  A  fossil  egg.  Craig. 

b '  VU-L  (JM,  n.     [L.  dim.  of  ovum,  an  egg.] 

i.  {Phys.)  A  small  egg ;  —  applied  to  the  eggs 
of  mammals  from  their  minute  size.       Brande. 

2.  (Bot.)  An  ovule.  —  See  Ovile.  Brande. 
b  '  VUM,  n.  ;  pi.  6 '  va      [L.  ovum,  an  egg.] 

i.  (Anat.)  The  body  formed  by  the  female,  in 
which,  after  impregnation,  the  development  of 
the  f(i;tus  takes  place.  Brande. 

S^-  The  ornm  is  generally  formed  in  a  special  or- 
gan, called  the  uvarium  ;  but  in  some  of  the  simplest 
animals,  as  the  (Kilypes,  the  common  cellular  paren- 
chyme  of  the  body  seems  to  have  the  unlimited  faculty 
of  producing  the  ova.    Brande. 

2.  (Arch.)  An  ornament  carved  on  an  ovolo 
resembling  an  egg,  as  in  the  egg-and-tongue.  — 

—  See  EoQ-ANU-TONOtE.  Weale. 

OWE  (6),  V.  a.  [Goth,  aiyan  ;  A.  S.  agan ;  Dut. 
eigenen;  Dan.  eie  ;  Icel.  ^f  Norse  eiya;  Sw,  ega. 

—  Gr.  tj^w.  —  "  Owe  is  formed  from  the  A.  S. 
agan,  by  softening  the  guttural  g  into  tc,  aw, 
owe."     Richardson.]      [i.   owed  ;  j:p.  owing, 

OWED.] 

1.  t  To  own  ;  to  possess ;  to  have. 

Thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'tt  not.  Skak. 

2.  To  be  indebted  to  ;  to  be  bound  to  pay. 

English  merchants  oire  to  foreigner*  .(100,000.  Locke. 

3.  To  be  bound  to  ascribe  :  to  be  obliged  for. 

Bv  me  iii)heUI,  that  he  may  know  how  frail 

Ifts  fnlli'n  condition  in.  ann  to  meoire 

All  his  dclivvnuiee,  and  to  none  but  me.  MUton. 

4.  t  To  be  due,  as  a  consequence. 

O,  deem  thy  fall  not  oirerf  to  man's  decreci 

Jove  hated  Grvrcc,  and  puuishcd  Greece  in  thee.       Pope. 

See  Ought. 
t  OWE  (8),  V.  n.    To  be  bound  or  obliged.  Fisher. 

(iWpL-TY',  n.  |X.  rt>7Knr//Va.»,  equality  ;  (rqualis, 
equal.]  (Law!)  The  difference  which  is  paid, 
or  secured,  by  one  coparcener  to  another,  for  the 
purpose  of  equalizing  a  partition.  Bourier. 

g^  "  A  half  French  word,  sometimes  written  ocel- 
ty  and  ocealty."    Couell. 

OW'gN-lTE,  n.  A  follower  of  Robert  Owen,  who 
attempted  to  reorganize  society.  Sniarl. 

OWING,  p.  &  a.  1.  Due  as  a  debt.  "  The  debt 
owing  from  one  country  to  another."         Locke. 

2.  Imputable  to,  as  an  agent ;  attributable  to. 

The  ruin  of  Oreec*  was  otrinp  to  the  former  [the  custom  of 
particular  imiH-achments].  Sn-iO. 

3.  Ascribable  as  an  effect  or  consequence. 

ills  misery  is  oicini/  to  his  carelessness.  Smart. 

A3~  "  A  practice  has  long  prevailed  among  writers 
to  use  oiping,  the  active  participle  of  oirc,  in  a  pa-xsive 
sense,  for  ottrd  or  itur.  Of  this  impropriety  some 
writers  were  aware,  and  having  no  quick  sense  of  the 
force  of  English  words,  have  used  il»e  in  the  sense  of 
eonsequrnrt  or  imputation,  which  by  other  writers  is 
only  used  of  debt."    Johnson.  —  See  DUE. 


OVVl,  n.  [A.  8.  ule;  Dut.  mi/; 
Oer.  euk ;  Dan.  uqle ;  Icel. 
tigla ;  8w.  uglti  and  uggla.  — 
L.  ulula ;  Fr.  hulotle.  —  .Sunwc. 
ulnka.  —  •'  The  name  ap|)cara 
to  be  formed  from  the  howl- 
ing crv  of  the  bird."  Uo$- 
u>orth.] 

1.  (Omith.)  A  bird  of  the 
order  Accipitres,  family  Stri- 
gida,  or  the  Linaa>an  genus 


Strix. 


Gray. 


Bam  owl 
(.Sirtjr  JIa/niHta). 


A  fiilcon,  towering  In  her  pride  of  pUce, 

Was  liy  a  moucing  uirl  liawkcd  at  aud  killed.  Shot, 

tdi'  OicU  are  distinguished  liy  having  a  large  bead, 
great,  projecting  eyes,  directed  forward*  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  circle  or  disk  of  loose  and  delicate 
feathers,  a  strong,  hooked  bill,  crooked  claws,  and  » 
downy  plumage.  Their  sense  of  licaring  is  very  acul«. 
They  feed  on  birds  and  <piadrupeds,  and  even  flsh. 
according  to  the  size  of  the  s|ieries.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  owls  is  very  wide,  species  lieing  found 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia. 
Though  chiefly  nocturnal.  s<ime  ipecie*  are  able  to  (if 
and  seo  distinctly  in  o|(en  day.  ^^g-  Cyc 

2.  A  kind  of  pigeon. 

The  varieties  of  this  bird  [the  pieeon]  produced  under  lb« 
fostering  hand  of  man,  the  tumblers,  croiiuer*.  jarobina, 
runts,  spots,  turbits,  oiirU,  nuns,  tee.,  would  fill  a  vofuroe. 

f.Hv.  CVc. 

OVVl,  v.  n.  (Law.)  To  carry  on  a  contraband  or 
unlawful  trade  ;  to  skulk  about  with  contraband 
goods.  Perry. 

5WL'gR  [o(ir?r,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.;  flr?r,  Sw.],  n. 
(Imw.)  One  who  is  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
owling.  Tatter. 

oWL'fT,  w.     [F.  Am/o««.  — SeeOwL.]    An  owL 

Forth  from  his  dark  and  lonely  hiding-place 
(Portentoun  sight!)  the  oxclel  Atheitni, 
sailing  on  olxieene  wings  athwart  the  noon. 
Drops  hia  l)lue  fringiKl  ridn,  and  holds  thrm  eloa*. 
And  hooting  at  the  glorious  sun  in  heaven. 
Cries  out.  Where  is  iti'  i'olerulae. 

49>  "  It  is  not  the  diminutive  [of  owl],  but  is  often 
so  understood."    Smart. 

OVVl'JNG,  n.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  The  offence  of 
transporting  wool  or  sheep  out  of  the  kingdom. 
tgr  "  Blackstone  seems  to  intimate  thai  otrtimg  n. 
ceived  its  name  frimi  the  time  when  it  was  usually 
committed,  viz.,  the  night,  when  otrU  fly  ;  by  olhrrs  it 
is  thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  tcooUing."  Rickardttou. 

oWL'ISH,  a.  Resembling  an  owl;  owl-like.  "Thy 
dull,  owlish  sight."  Observer. 

OVVl'-LIgHT  (bfll'llt),  n.  Glimmering  or  feeble 
light.  n'arburton. 

OVVl'— LIKE,  a.  Resembling  an  owl;  owlish^ 
"  An  owl-like  watchman."  Donne. 

OWN  (8n),  a.  [A.  S.  agen;  Dut.  A  Ger.  eigen; 
Dan.  if  Sw.  egeti.  —  See  OwB.]'  Belonging; 
possessed  ;  peculiar ;  proper  to ;  belonging  or 
peculiar  to  me  ;  as,  "  My  own." 

mS'  It  is  added  by  way  of  emphasis  to  the  poaw*. 
sive  pronouns,  tny,  thy,  his,  her,  our,  your,  tJuir. 

gg-  "  The  noun-sultstantive,  though  very  frequent- 
ly understood,  is  never  of  necesiiity  considered  as  in. 
eluded  in  the  word  [own],  whicli  may  therefore  al- 
ways be  deemed  an  adjective."     Smart. 

OWN  (6n),  r.  a.  [See  Owe.]  [i.  owned  ;  pp. 
owsi.no,  owxeu.J 

1.  To  possess  or  hold  by  right ;  to  have  the 
right  to  property  in. 

Of  Camball  and  of  Algaraife, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife. 
That  oimeil  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass.  MOtom. 

2.  To  acknowledge  ;  to  avow ;  to  recognize  ; 
to  confess  ;  to  allow. 

Others  will  oitm  their  weakness  of  understanding.    Lock*. 

Syn. — See  Acknowledoe,  Allow,  Recog- 
nize. 

6WN'5R  (5n'f  r),  fi.  One  to  whom  any  thing  be- 
longs ;  the  rightful  possessor  or  proprietor. 

The  niriK-r  is  he  who  has  diiminion  of  a  thing  reiU  or  per- 
ixmal.  rorporml  or  iiiroriiorral,  which  be  ha<  a  right  to  enjoy 
and  do  with  it  what  he  please*.  ikMnvr. 

Syn.  —  See  Possessor. 
OWN'pR-SIllP   (Sn'er  ship"),  n.     Rightful   posfses- 
sion  or  property  ;  the  right  by  which  n  thing  be- 
longs to  some  one  in  particular  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  persons  ;  proprietorship.      Ayiiffe. 

t  oWrE  (iiOr),  fi.  [L.  »#riM.l  (;5f»-/.)  A  quadru^ 
ped  ;  — perhaps  aurochs,  or  Boxurua.  AinsworiK 

CW§E,  m.  The  bark  of  a  young  oak  beaten  small, 
and  mixed  with  water ;  oote.     [r.]  Crabb. 


mIeN,  SYR;    m6vE,  NfiR,  86n  ;    HULL,  BOR,  ROlE.  — q;,  Q,  9,  |,  soft ;   C,  fi,  j,  i,  hard;   ?  c*  r;    :j|:  na  gi.  — THIS,  Ifci*. 
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6W§5R,  n.    Same  as  Owse,  or  Ooze.        Crdbb. 

OX  (Bks),  n. ;  pi.  OXEN.  [Goth,  auhs  ;  A.  S.  oxa ; 
Dut.  OS ;  Ger.  ochs  ;  Dan.  oxe,  and  okse ;  Icel.  ox  ; 
Sw.  oa;e  ;  Arm.  os.  —  W.  ych.  —  Sansc.  uksha.\ 
{Zo,l.)  The  general  designation  for  the  dirter- 
ent  species  and  varieties  of  the  ruminant  quad- 
rupeas  belonging  to  the  genus  Bos;  generically 
distinguished  by  having  smooth,  hollow,  persist- 
ent horns  growing  on  a  bony  core,  by  having 
the  body  thick  and  heavy,  the  tail  lon^,  termi- 
nated by  a  tuft  of  hair,  and  by  four  inguinal 
mammse.  Bell. 

jefif  The  male  of  this  genus  is  called  a  bull ;  the 
female,  a  cow ;  and  the  young,  a  calf.  The  name  of 
ox  is  specifically  given  to  the  castrated  male,  and  he 
is  called  an  oi-calf  or  bull-calf  until  he  is  a  twelve- 
month old,  a  steer  until  he  is  four  years  old,  and  after 
that  an  ox  or  oullock.    Maunder. 

pX-Ag'|D,  n.  {Chcm.)  An  acid  containing  oxy- 
iren.  Thomson. 

OX-Al'A-.MIDE,  n.     (Chem.)  Oxamide.    P.  Ci/c. 

CX'A-LATE.w.  [Fr.]  (CAew.)  A  salt  formed  by  a 
combination  of  oxalic  acid  with  a  base.  Brande. 

OX-Al'|C,  a.  [Gr.  d^aUi,  sorrel;  L.  oxalis ;  Fr. 
oxalique,  oxalic]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  Ox.'ilis  or  sorrel. 

t^  Oxalic  acid  exists  in  the  form  of  an  acid  salt  of 
potassa  in  a  great  number  of  plants,  particularly  in 
the  species  of  Oxalis  and  Ruiaex.  Combined  with 
lim  -,11  also  forms  a  part  of  several  lichens.  It  is  com- 
posed oT  two  equivalents  of  carbon  and  three  of  oxy- 
gen, and  is  usually  prepared  by  the  action  of  diluted 
nitric  acid  upon  sugar.     Oraham. 

OX'A-l!s,  n.  [Gf.  (!^n^.i$,  sorrel ;  d^bi,  sharp;  L. 
oxa/is.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  thie  leaves  of 
which  have  an  acid  taste ;  sorrel.  Loudon. 

OX'AL-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  oxalate  of  iron; 
humboldtine.  Dana. 

5X'A-LYLE,  n.  [Gr.  (JJo?,  sharp,  and  i'lXr],  princi- 
ple.] {Chem.)  The  hypothetical  radical  of  ox- 
alic acid  ;  carbonic  oxide.  Graham. 

OX-Am'IC,  a.     [Gr.  i(i«,  sharp,  and  Eng.  ammo- 
'  Mia.]     (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  produced  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  binoxalate  of  ammo- 
nia. Brande. 

6x'A-MlDE,  n  [Fr.]  {Chem.)  Oxalate  of  am- 
monia less  two  equivalents  of  water.      Dumas. 

ftX'BANE,  n.    A  plant  Ainsworth. 

OX'BIRD,  n,  {Ornith.)  The  common  name  of  a 
species  of  sand-piper ;  the  dunlin  ;  Tringa  va- 
riabilis. Yarrell. 

6x'-BOW,  n.  A  piece  of  curved  wood  put  round 
the  neck  of  a  draught  ox,  and  serving  as  a  kind 
of  collar.  Simmonds. 

5X'EYE  (bks'i),  n.  1.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Biiphthalmiim,  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
broad  open  disk  of  the  flowers :  — a  plant  of  the 
genus  Anthemis :  —  a  plant  of  the  genus  Chrijs- 
anthemum,  called  also  ox-eye  daisy :  —  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Helenium;  sneeze-wort;  Helenium 
autumnale.  Loudon.  Eng.  Cyc.  Dunglison. 
2.  (Ornith.)  A  name  of  the  larger  titmouse  ; 
Parus  major.  Rag. 

OX'EYED  (Sks'ld),  a.  Having  eyes  like  those  of 
an  ox ;  having  large  eyes. 

Thp  Grcekis /J'lMTTij  irrfrKO  '11/)^),  which  is  commonly 
translnted  the  venerable  ox-eyed  Juno.  ]'u)>e. 

Homer  iiseth  that  epHhetoT  or-eiied.ia  describing  .Tiino, 
because  a  round,  black  eye  is  the  best.  Biirlon. 

fiX'FLV,  n.  (Ent.)  A  fly  hatched  under  the  skin 
of  cattle ;  (Estrus  bovis.  Johnson. 

6x'— gAlL,  n.  The  fluid,  or  bile,  contained  in 
the  gall-bladder  of  the  ox,  Simmonds. 

6x'gAng,  n.  [Ger.  ochs,  an  ox,  and  f/ang,  a 
walk.]  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  As  much  land  as  one 
ox  can  plough  in  one  season,  varying  in  amount, 
but  commonly  taken  for  15  acres.         Whishaw. 

f)X'-GOAD,  n.  A  rod  with  a  point  or  goad  for 
driving  oxen.  Judges  iii.  31. 

rtX'-H.VR-ROW,  n.  A  large  sort  of  harrow;  — 
sometimes  called  a  drag.  Farm.  Ency. 

6X'-HEAD,  n.    The  head  of  an  ox.  Shnk. 

5x'HEAL(8ks'hel),  w.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  helle- 
bore ;  bear's-foot ;  Helleboru^foetidus.Ainsicorth. 


OX'-HIDE,  n.  1.  The  hide  of  an  ox  ;  the  dried  or 
the  tanned  skin  of  the  ox. 

2.  A  measure  of  land,  being  as  much  as  could 
be  encircled  by  narrow  strips  cut  from  a  single 
hide.  Gent.  Mag. 

OX'HOOF,  n.  (Bot.)  The  leaves  of  species  of 
Cuutotretus  and  Baxihinia,  sometimes  used  as 
mucilaginous  remedies.  Eng.  Cyc. 

6X-|-DA-B1l'|-TY,  H.  [FT.oxydabilite.']  Capabil- 
ity of'  being  converted  into  an  oxide.      Wright. 

6x'l-DA-BLE,  a.  [It.  ossidabile;  Fr.  oxydable.] 
That  may  be  oxidized  ;  oxidizable.    Phil.  Mag. 

6x'!-DATE,  V.  a.  &  n.  [It.  ossidare;  Sp.  oxidar; 
Fr.  oxyder.]  [i.  oxivxted;  pp.  oxidating, 
oxiu.\TED.]  To  convert  into  an  oxide;  to  com- 
bine with  oxygen  ;  to  oxidize.  Ut-e. 

OX-I-DA'TION,  n.  [It.  ossulazione ;  Sp.  oxida- 
cion ;  Fr.  oxydation.'\  The  act  of  oxidizing  or 
combining  with  oxygen  ;  the  process  of  con- 
verting metals  or  other  substances  into  oxides, 
by  combining  with  them  a  certain  portion  of 
oxygen;  oxidizement;  oxygenation. 

f^S'  "  It  differs  from  acidification  in  the  addition  of 
oxygen  not  being  sufficient  to  form  an  acid  with  the 
substance  oxidated."    Hoblijn. 

5x'1-dA-TOR,  n.  A  contrivance  to  throw  an  ex- 
ternal current  of  air  upon  the  flame  of  an  ar- 
gand  lamp  ;  an  oxygenator.  W.  Ency. 

OX'JDE,  n.  [Gr.  d^ii,  sharp.  —It.  ossido ;  Sp.  ox- 
ido  ;  Fr.  oxyde.]  (Chem.)  A  substance  com- 
bined with  oxygen  without  being  in  the  state  of 
an  acid ;  a  combination,  not  acid,  of  a  simple 
body  with  oxygen.  Ure. 

4fj-  The  metallic  oxides  are  a  most  important  class 
of  bodies.  The  first,  second,  third,  &c.,  oxides  of  one 
base  are  designated  by  the  terms  protoxide,  deutoxide, 
tritoxide,  &c.  ;  and  when  the  base,  without  becoming 
acid,  is  saturated  with  oxygen,  it  is  termed  a.  peroxide. 
Brande. 

4fg»  This  word,  and  others  of  the  same  family,  are 
by  some  written  with  a  j;,  as  oxyde,  or  oiyd,  oxydate, 
&c.  ;  and  this  orthopraphy  is  in  accordance  with  ety- 
mology. Yet  the  orthography  of  oxide,  oxidate,  &c., 
is  that  of  the  English  scientific  dictionaries,  encyclo- 
piedias,  &c.,  and  seems  to  be  established  by  common 
usage,  especially  in  chemical  and  scientific  works. 
Smart  says,  '■^  Oxyde  is  etymologically  correct  ;  but  the 
other  form  (oxide,  &.c.)  exhibits  the  scientific  termina- 
tion by  which  coni|M)unds  are  distinguished  that  pos- 
sess no  sensible  properties  of  acids,  and  are  supporters 
of  combustion." 

OX-ID-IZ'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  oxidized  ;  ox- 
idable.  Brande. 

6x'ID-IZE,  1'.  a.  [?.  oxiDiZET);  pp.  oxidizing, 
OXIDIZKD.]  To  change  to  the  str.te  of  an  oxide  ; 
to  combine  with  oxygen  ;  to  oxidate.      Brande. 

OX'ID-IZE-MPNT,  n.  The  act  of  oxidizing;  ox- 
idization ;  oxidation.  Henry. 

OX-I-OD'IC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  a 
compound  of  o.xygen  and  iodine.  Brande. 

OX'-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  the  ox.  Booth. 

OX'LIP,  n.  [A.  S.  oxan-slippa.]  {Bol.)  A  kind 
of  primrose  ;  PrimuLi  elatior. 

I  know  n  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  Wows, 

Where  the  oxlip  and  the  nodding  violet  grows.        Shak. 

SS^  So  called  from  some  likeness  in  the  flowers  to 
the  hps  of  the  ox,  or  from  the  grateful  scent  of  the 
flowers.     Skinner. 

OX-O'NI-AN,  n.     1.  A  member,  or  a  graduate,  of 

the  University  of  Oxford,  in  England.  Qn.  Rev. 

2.  A  kind  of  shoe  worn  by  men.     Simmonds. 

6x'PECK-pR,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  family 
Buphagincp,  or  beef-eaters.  Swainson. 

OX'-STALL,  n.     A  stand  or  stall  for  oxen. 

OX'TfR,  w.  [A.  S.  oa;te.  — L,  axiV/a.]  The  arm- 
pit.    [North  of  England.]  Brockett. 

OX'TONGITE  (Sks'tSng).  n.  (Bot.)  1.  A  kind  of 
plant  covered  with  strong  prickles ;  Helmin- 
thin  echioides.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Picris.  Loudon. 

3.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Anchusa  ;  bugloss. 

Wood. 
OX-Y-CHLO'RIC,  a.     (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  called  also 
perchloric  and  hyperchloric  acid.  Graham. 

OX'Y-CRATE,  n.     [Gr,  iibK^arov;  3|fcj,  sharp,  and 


Kep6ia,  to  mix ;  It,  ossicrato  ;  F'r,  oxycrat."]    A 
mixture  of  water  and  vinegar.  Wiseman. 

OX'Y-^EN,  n.  [Gr.  i^ii,  sharp,  and  ytwiLb),  to 
generate  ;  "  i.  e.  generator  of  acids,  and  such  it 
was  believed  to  be  exclusively,  at  the  period 
when  the  name  was  given  to  it."  Dunglison. — 
It.  ossigeno  ;  Sp.  oxigeno  ;  Fr.  oxyg'ne.] 

1.  (Chem.)  A  colorless,  inodorous,  tasteless, 
and  non-metallic  elementary  body. 

US'  Oxygen  is  a  permanent  gas,  when  uncoinbined, 
and  forms  one  fifth  part  of  tho  air  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  a  state  of  combination,  this  element  is  the  most 
extensively  diffused  body  in  nature,  entering  as  a 
constituent  into  water,  into  nearly  all  the  earths  and 
rocks  of  which  the  crust  of  the  glolie  is  composed, 
and  into  almost  all  organic  products.  Many  of  its 
compounds  are  acids, —  whence  the  name  oxyjen, 
given  tj  it  by  Lavoisier, —  but  it  unites  in  prefer- 
ence with  single  equivalents  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  metallic  class  of  elements,  and  forms  bodies 
which  are  alkaline,  or  have  the  character  of  bases. 
Some  of  its  coni|)oiuids  are  neither  acid  nor'alkaline, 
and  are  therefore  called  neutral  bodies.  Oxygen  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley  in  1774,  and  about  a  year 
afterwards  by  Scheele,  in  Sweden,  without  any 
knowledge  of  Priestley's  ex|ieriments.  It  was  at  first 
called  drplilogisticated  air,  because  it  is  non  inflamma- 
ble, empyreal  air,  because  it  supports  cunibiistlon,  and 
vital  air,  because  it  is  necessary  to  respiration.  Ora- 
ham. 

OSS'  "  The  word  oxygen,  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  sci- 
entific nomenclature  to  lie  safely  removed  ;  hut  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  remarkable  instance  or  an  abiding  word 
which  changed  its  original  meaning  within  a  com- 
paratively short  period  after  its  introduction."  Tom- 
linson. 

2.  A  manufacturing  name  for  bleaching- 
powder.  Simmonds. 

OX'Y-^pN-ATE,  V.  a.  [It.  ossigennre  ;  Sp.  oxi' 
genar ;  Fr.  oxyghier.'\  To  combine  or  impreg- 
nate with  oxygen  ;  to  oxygenize.  Brande, 

6X' Y-95N-AT-gD,  p.  a.    Combined  with  o.\ygen. 

OX-Y-^pN-A'TION,  n.  [It.  ossigenazione ;  Sp. 
oxigenacion ;  Fr.  oxygenation.]  The  act  of  ox- 
ygenating or  combining  with  oxygen. 

jgg"  "  A  term  often  used  as  synonymous  with  oxi- 
dation ;  it  differs,  however,  from  it  in  being  of  more 
general  import,  every  union  with  oxygon  being  an 
oxygenation  ;  whereas  oxidation  takes  place  only  when 
an  oxide  is  formed."    I/oblyn. 

6X'Y-(^PN-A-TOR,  n.  A  contrivanfce  for  throw- 
ing a  current  of  air  on  the  flame  of  an  argand 
lamp ;  an  oxidator.  Simmonds. 

OX'Y-95N-lZ-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  oxygen- 
ized, or  oxygenated.  Wright. 

6X'Y-<^|P;N-IZE,  v.  a.      [i.  OXYGENIZED  ;  pp.  OXY- 

ge'nizixg,   OXYGENIZED.]     To   impregnate   or 
combine  with  oxygen  ;  to  oxygenate.       P.  Cyc. 

OX'Y-(?eN-IZE-M^NT,  n.   Oxygenation.  Wright. 

OX-Y(?'5-NOUS,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
oxygen.  Brande. 

6x'Y-G6N,  n.  [Gr.  o^is,  sharp,  and  yiorin,  an 
angle;  Syi.  oxigonio;Fr.  oxygonc]  (Geom.)  A 
triangle  having  three  acute  angles  ;  an  acute- 
angled  triangle.  Dairies  Sg  Peck. 

OX-YG'O-NAL,  a.  Having  three  acute  angles; 
acute-angled.  Francis. 

OX-y-GO'NI-AL,  a.    Oxygonal.  Maunder. 

OX-Y-HY'DRO-^EN,  n.  1.  (Chcm.)  A  name  given 
to  a  kind  of  blow-pipe  by  which  a  stream  of 
lighted  hydrogen,  as  it  escapes  from  a  nozzle,  is 
supplied  with  pure  oxygen,  thus  producing  an 
intense  heat.  Hoblyn. 

2.  (Opt.)  A  kind  of  microscope,  which  has 
now  almost  entirely  superseded  the  solar  micro- 
scope ; — so  called  because  the  illumination,  in- 
stead of  being  produced  by  the  sun's  rays,  is 
produced  by  burning  a  small  piece  of  lime  or 
marble  in  a  stream  of  oxyhydrogcn  gas.  Brande. 

6x'Y-MEL,  n.  [Gr.  o^iniXi;  ^|£ij,  acid,  and^Wf, 
honey;  L.  oxytneli;  It.  ossimele;  Sp.  ojimel; 
Fr.  oxymel.]  A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  honey 
boiled  to  a  sirupy  consistence,  Arbuthnot. 

6X-Y-MO'RON,  n.  [Gr,  iiinwpov;  d^vs,  pointed, 
and  /xwpd?,' foolish.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which 
words  or  phrases  of  contrary  si^ification  are 
united,  thus  producing  a  seemmg  contradic- 
tion ;  as,  "Cruel  kindness";  " Laborious  idle- 
ness." Andrews. 


A,  E,  f,  O,  U,  Y,  long;    A,  £,  I,  6,  tj,  f,  short;    A,  f,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR.  fAsT,  FAIJ.;    IlfelR    HER; 
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DX-Y-MU'Rl-ATE,  n.  (Chem.)  The  name  for- 
merly appHed  to  a  compound  now  called  a 
chloride.  Brande. 

Orymurialf  of  Itme,  chloride  of  lime,  a  valuable 
bleacliiiii;  r()iii|N>iind. 

6X-Y  Mff-RI-AT'|C-Ac'jn,  n.  {Chetn.)  A  nntne 
formerly  applied  to  cnioritie,  Davis. 

6X'Y-Q-PY,  n.  [Gr.  S^ii,  sharp,  and  S<p((,  vision.] 
Increased  sensibility  of  the  retina,  by  which  the 
smallest  objects  are  clearly  seen,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, in  the  weakest  light.  DungLnoH. 

QX-tPH'Q-NY,  n.  [Or.  6ib(,  sharp,  and  ^uv,), 
voice.]  Acu'teness  or  shrillness  of  voice.  Smart. 

6x-Y-PR0s'SIC,  a.  {Cfiem.)  A  name  formerly 
given  to  the  acid  now  called  c/iloro-ci/aidc  or 
chloro-prussic  acid,  from  its  being  supposed 
that  the  hydro-cyanic  acid  had  acquired  oxygen 
on  being  mixed  with  chlorine.  Uoolyn. 

OX-fR'l-^,n.  (Dot.)  A  genus  of  plants  contain- 
ing on\y  one  species,  the  Oxyria  reniformis,  or 
mountain  sorrel.  Eng.  Cyc. 

QX-tR'UHQ-DlNE  (oks-Ir'o-dln),  n,  [Gr.  6(ipiio^i- 
yov;  o^vs,  sharp,  and  liui]ov,  a  rose.]  (Med.)  A 
composition  of  vinegar  and  roses.      Dunglison. 

OX'Y-SALT,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  resulting  from 
the  union  of  an  oxygen  acid  and  a  salifiable 
base;  an  oxysel.  —  See  Salt.  Hoblyn. 

OX'Y-SEl,  71.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  from  an 
oxygen  acid  and  a  base  ;  an  oxysalt.  Ure. 

6x-Y-SUL'PHU-RET,  n.  A  combination  of  sul- 
phur with  a  metallic  oxide.  Craig. 

6X-Y-TAR'TRATE,  n.  The  former  name  of  ace- 
tate of  potash.  Craig. 

6x'Y-TONE,  n.  [Gr.  iiirovoi,  sharp,  having  the 
aciite  accent ;  il,(j(,  sharp,  and  t6vo(,  tone.]  A 
word  with  an  acute  sound,  or  having  an  acute 
accent  on  the  last  syllable.  Smart. 

0'Y|;R  [5'yer,  IF.  P.  J.E.  F.Ja.  Sm.  Wr.;  a?'y?r, 
K. ;  by'er,  S.  IF6.],  n.  [Norm.  Fr.  oyer,  to  hear ; 
Fr.  ouir.]  iLaw.)  Formerly,  the  hearing  a  deed 


read,  which  a  party  sued  on  a  bond,  &c.,  might 
pray  or  demand,  and  it  was  then  read  to  him  by 
the  other  party ;  —  in  modern  practice,  a  copy 
of  a  bond  or  specialty  sued  upon,  given  to  tne 
opposite  party,  in  lieu  of  the  old  practice  of 
reading  it.  BurriU. 

Oijer  and  terminer,  {Ens.  l-aw.)  the  aaaizes  ;  —  RO 
called  from  lliu  roiiiiiiiiMioii  it(  oijer  and  terminer  Al- 
rocled  lu  the  jtidura,  eiiipowuriiiK  tlioiii  "  to  hear  and 
detcriiiiiiu  "  all  trL-nMoiix,  felonies,  niid  iniHdeineanore : 

—  iu  the  U.  &.,  the  high38t  criiiiiual  cuurtii.     BurriU. 

0-Y£8'  [a-y«8',  S.  Sm.  R. ;  S-yls',  \V.  P.  F. ;  8'y?B, 
K. ;  i'yi,  Ja.],ittterJ.  [Vr.oye:,  hear  ye.]  (Lmio.) 
A  call  for  attention,  tnrice  repeated  bv  a  shcrin 
or  crier,  as  an  introduction  to  a  proclamation  ; 

—  written  also  oyez. 

d^'LpT-HOLE,  n.    See  Eyelet.  Prior. 

Oi^^S'TpR,  n.  [Gr.  oarpiuv ;  L.  ostrea;  It.  oatrica ; 
Port,  ig  Sp.  ostra;  Fr.  hwtre,  —  A.  S.  ostre; 
Dut.  oester;  Ger.  aiister;  Dun.  /itters ;  Icel.  ds- 
tra  ;  Sw.  ostra.  —  Bret,  histr.]  {Zof>l.)  A  bival- 
vular  testaceous  mollusk  of  the  genus  Ostrea ; 
— ^  a  name  especially  applied  to  the  Ostrea  edu- 
lis,  or  edible  oyster. 

It  Is  unaeasoiinblc  and  unwholesomp,  in  all  monthi  that 
have  not  an  r  in  tlieir  name,  to  eat  an  oiitter.        Butler,  IMS. 

i^«~  Oijsiern  arc  distributed  very  widely,  and  prin- 
cipally in  llie  sens  of  teiii|X!ratc  and  warm  cilmateg. 
They  arc  fuiind  on  eravel  and  sand,  in  cstuarieg,  and 
on  the  sea  coast,  sometimes  attached  to  rocks,  trees, 
&c.,  at  depths  varying  from  the  surface  to  seventeen 
fathoms.     Eng.  Cyc. 

Ovs'T^R-BfiD,  n.  A  bed  or  breeding-place  of 
oysters.  Pennant. 

Oi^S'TpR-CATCH-PB,  n.  (Omifh.)  A  bird  com- 
mon in  the  north  of  Europe,  which  subsists  up- 
on shell-fish  ;  Htematopus  ostralegus.     Yarrell. 

of  S'TpR-DRfeDQE,  n.  A  small  dredge  or  drag- 
net for  bringing  up  oysters  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Simmonds. 

of  S'T^R-PAt'TY,  n.  A  patty  made  with  oys- 
ters. Simniottds. 

dfS'T^R-PLANT,  n.    {Bot.)  A  species  of  Tra- 


gopogon  ;  salsify ;  Tragopogon  porrifoUtu  ;  — 
so  called  from  its  taste  when  cooked,  which  it 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  oyster.  Clarke. 

OfS'TeR-siieLL,  ».  The  shell  of  an  oyster.  Pope. 

OYS'TeR-Wit'E,  (    "•      ^  ''Tir   T.'"'..**'^ 

nf,  ,„„  ,         I   oysters.   llaU.   Uudtbraa. 

Of S'TeR-WO.M'AN,  ) 

g-Z.X  'A-.^  (o-zCn?),  /I.  [Gr.  SUiya  ;  ti,u,  to  smell ; 
L.  ozatita;  It.  ^r  Sp.  ozena  ;  Kr.  oz>~ne.]  (Med.) 
An  ulcer  in  the  nose,  discharging  a  fetid,  puru- 
lent matter.  Dunglson. 

6z'MA-z6me,  n.    See  Osmazomb.        HamiUtm. 


OZ'Q-Cfi.NTE,  n.     A  fossil  wax. 


Clarke. 


OZ-9-CE'RITE,  n.  [Gr.  *<«,  to  smell,  and  kv^, 
wax.]  (.Vj«.)  a  mineral  consisting  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  and  resembling  resinous  wax. 

49~  It  is  translucent,  of  a  ycllowinh-brown  color, 
and  a  bituminous  odor.  It  burns  with  a  clear,  briibt 
flame  without  residue,  and  is  used  in  Moldavia  fur 
fuel.     Eng.  Cyc. 

6'ZONE,  n.  [Gr.  Slu>,  to  sinell.]  (Chem.)  A  gas- 
emis  substance  the  true  nature  of  which  is  not 
fully  understood.  —  So  named  from  its  |)eculiar 
odor,  which  resembles  that  produced  when  re- 
peated electric  sparks,  or  the  electric  discharge 
from  a  point,  is  passed  through  the  air. 

tfg-  "  In  the  opinion  of  Faraday,  nxypen  is  an  allo- 
troplc  substance,— that  is,  a  sulwlanre  capable,  like 
carlmn,  of  appearing  in  various  pliysiral  matM  ;  and 
he  considers  ozone  one  of  its  fi>rmi<.  Dr.  Baumert, 
along  with  nthero,  on  the  other  hand,  while  allowing 
that  oxygen  is  aliotropic,  niaintainsi  that  true  oiom.:  is 
a  super-oxide  of  hydrogen."    JVicMol. 

6z'Q-NIZE,  V.  a.  To  impregnate,  or  combine 
with,  ozone.  Jour,  of  Science. 

0Z-Q-N6m'?-T5R,  n.  [Eng.  oron*",  and  Gr.^/rpor, 
a  measure.]  (Chem.)  An  instrument  for  de- 
tecting the  presence  and  quantity  of  ozone.  It 
consists  of  slips  of  test-paper,  suitably  sus- 
pended, which  are  colored  by  ozone.       kichoL 


P. 


Pthe  sixteenth  letter  of  tlie  alphabet,  is  a  labial 
*  consonant,  formed  by  closely  compressing 
the  anterior  part  of  the  lips ;  as  in  pull,  cap. 
It  forms,  with  h  following  it,  a  digraph  repre- 
senting the  Or.  0,  and  equivalent  to  f,  as  in 
phalanx,  epita/ih  (84,  8-5).  It  is  sometimes  si- 
lent before  another  consonant,  as  in  pneumat- 
ics, psalm.  In  etymologies,  it  is  interchanged 
withy  and  v,  and  especially  with  h,  from  its  ap- 
proximation in  sound  to  that  letter,  with  which, 
also,  it  is  sometimes  confounded  in  pronuncia- 
tion, as  by  the  inhabitants  of  certain  counties 
of  Wales,  and  by  the  people  of  Lower  Saxony. 
As  a  Roman  numeral,  it  aenotes  100,  and,  with 
a  dash  over  it  (  p ),  400,000. 

1  PA' A^E,  n.    A  toll  for  passage.  —  See  Pedage. 

I'aagtt,  pontagei,  and  . . .  other  vexatious  imposts.      Biirke. 

The  fes- 

Bartlett. 

PAb'IJ-I.AR,   a.     [h.  pabiilaris  ;  pabulum,  food.] 

Relating  to,  or  affording,  food.  Johnson. 

PAB-r-LA'TION,    «.        [L.   pabulutio;    pabulum, 

food.]   The  act  of  feeding  :  — fodder.  Cockeram. 

PAB'U-LOUS,  a.     [V..  pabulostis.l     Affording  food 

or  aliment;  alimental.     [k.] 

Wc  doiil)t  the  air  Is  the  ;inht(/onj>  supply  of  Arc.      Browne. 

PAB'U-LOM,n.     [L.]     Food;  aliment. 

A  itahulum  or  food  of  that  clement  [Are].         Bp.  ficrlreley. 

PAC.\,n.  (Zo.-il.)  A  thick- 
set, nocturnal,  rodent 
animal,  found  in  South  "V*^\^* 
America,  having  short, 
thin,  silky,  blackish- 
brown  fur,  with  rows  nf      Paca(Cteto(^n««iwca). 


PA  AS,  n.    FDut.  paasch.  —  See  Pasch.] 
tival  of  Easter.     [Local,  New  York.] 


parallel  white  spots  along  the  sides;  spotted 
cavy;  the  Ccelof/enys  paca  of  Reugger,  or  the 
Mus  paca  of  Linnaeus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PA'CAL,  n.   (Bot.)  A  tree  of  Peru  having  medici- 
nal qualities.  Crabb. 

t  PA'CAT-gD,  a.     [h.  paco,  pacatus,  to  pacify.] 
Pacified;  appeased.  Ash. 

PA-CA'TIpN,  n.     [h.  pacatio.^     The  act  of  paci- 
fying or  appeasing,    [u.]        Bailey.     Coleridge. 

PACE,  n.     TL.  pass7is  ;  pando,  passtis,  to  extend, 
to  open  ;  It.  passo;  Sp.  paso  ;  Fr.  »««.] 

1.  A  single  change  of  the  foot  m  walking ;  a 
step ;  a  tread. 

Behind  her  [Sin].  Death, 
Close  following,  )iuce  iot  puce,  not  mounted  yet 
On  Ilia  pule  horse.  Milton. 

2.  A  linear  measure,  of  uncertain  extent,  de- 
rived from  the  supposed  length  of  the  natural 
step  of  a  man,  and  denoting  a  double  as  well  as 
a  single  step. 

Kg-  In  the  former  application,  it  is  the  distance 
from  the  place  where  either  foot  is  taken  up  to  that 
where  the  same  foot  is  set  down,  being  't  feet,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  4?  feet,  and  termed  the  geometrical 
pace  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  the  space  between  the  feet  in 
walking,  commonly  estimated  at  4^  of  a  rod,  or  3J^ 
feet,  or,  roughly,  3  feet.  The  military  pace  is  21  feet. 
Holder.     Brande.     Simmond.i. 

3.  Manner  of  walkinc;;  gait.  "In  p<i/"«»  an- 
other Juno."  Shak.  "With  heavy  pace.".  id4isnn. 

4.  A  peculiar  gait  of  a  horse,  in  which  the 
legs  on  the  same  side  are  lifted  together. 
"  Whether  pace  or  trot."  Iludibras. 

6.  Degree  of  swiftness  or  speed. 


Nor  her  winged  fpecd 
The  fhlcon  gentle  could  for  i«ce  exceed.       Ckapmem. 
The  bejrgar  sinpi  e'en  when  he  sees  the  place 
Besvt  with  thieves,  and  never  meuds  hi*  pace.    Drf/tltM. 

6.  A  movement  in  business.    [A  Gallicism.] 

The  first  jmce  necrasani-  for  his  majesty  to  make  is  to  fcll 
into  conbdeuce  witli  Spain.  Ttmpte. 

7.  A  part  of  a  floor  slightly  raised  above  the 
rest ;  a  dais.     [Local.]  Ogiirie. 

To  keep  or  hold  pace,  to  move  or  proceed  with  a 
pace  or  step  corresponding  to  that  of  auutber. 

PACE,  r.  n.     [».  paced  ;  pp.  pacing,  paced.] 

1.  To  move  step  by  step,  or  gradually.  Shak. 

2.  To  move  or  pass  on  ;  to  go.  Mi/ton. 

3.  To  move,  as  a  horse,  by  lifting  together 
the  two  legs  on  the  same  side.  Bailey. 

PACE,  t.  a.    1.  To  walk  or  tread  over  with  meas- 
ured or  formal  steps. 

Who  is  she  that  hears  thy  train, 

I'aciug  light  the  velvet  plain?  Warton. 

2.  To  measure  by  paces   or  steps ;  as,  "  To 
pace  a  field." 

3.  To  move  or  cause  to  move  in  measured  or 
regulated  steps ;  to  regulate  in  motion. 

Those  that  tame  wild  hor»es 
Pace  them  not  in  their  hamis  Ui  make  Ihrin  ^ntle. 
Rut  stop  tlieir  mouths  with  stubborn  bit*,  and  spur  them. 
Till  they  obey  the  manage.  ^4a2; 

4.  t  To  surpass  ;  to  execd.  Chaucer. 

PACED  (pSst),  a.     1.  Having  a  particular  gait;  — 

chiefly  used  in  composition  ;  as,  "Slow-pared." 

2.  Trained  in  paces,  as  a  horse;  — applied  to 

persons,  generally  in  an  ill  sense.  Shak. 

P.\'Ct;R,  n.     One  that  paces :  —  a  pacing  horse. 

P.V(^hA'  [w-sht',  K.  Sm.  R.  IVh. ;  pa'sha.  P.  Cyc. 
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PACHACAMAC 

IVr.  Brande,  Cathericood],  n.  [Arab,  basha ; 
Turk,  pasha.  Buckton.  —  Some  derive  pacha 
from  Per.  pai  shah,  tUe  foot  of  the  king ;  oth- 
ers from  pad,  a  guardian,  and  shah,  king.  P. 
Cijc.']  {Turkish  Empire.)  Originally,  the  title 
given  to  a  minister,  or  chief  assistant  of  the 
sultan,  whether  military  or  learned:— now  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  the  governor  of  a  province  ; 
—  sometimes  written  pasha,  pashaw,  and  ba- 
shaw. 

The  well-known  distinction  of  ranks  between  the  two 
•lasses  of  nacAcw  consists  in  the  number  of  horse-tails  which 
are  carried  before  them  as  standards,  the  higher  havme  three, 
and  the  lower  two.  Brande. 

paCH-4-CA'MJlC,  n.  The  divinity  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Peruvians  as  the  creator  of  the 
universe  ;  —  so  named  from  the  valley  of  Pacha- 
cama,  where  a  magnificent  temple  was  erected 
to  his  honor.  Brande. 

PA-<;;HA'L!C  [pj-sha'Ijk,  Sm.  R.  C.  B.  Wb.;  \n- 
shai'ik,  k.  IK/-.;  pil'sli?i-lik,  Maunder],  n.  The 
province  or  jurisdiction  of  a  pacha.     [Turkey.] 

Walsh. 

PA€H-Y-CF.PH'4-LA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ira;^6«,  thick, 
and  Ki<l)ii/.n,  the  head.]  {Geol.)  A  tribe  of  Ento- 
mostraca,  having  the  head  broad  and  shield- 
shaped.  Baird. 

^Ac H-Y-CiZPH-4-U' ^TJE, n.pl.  [Gr. Tta^h, thick, 
and  Kiipa).fi,  the 
head.](0/wi"M.) 
A  sub-family 
of  dentirostral 
birds  of  the 
order  Passeres 
and  family  Am-  Pteruthius  erythroptems. 

pelidcB ;  thick  heads.     Gray. 

P.»eH-Y-C'6R'MUS,  n.  [Gr.  nay^^bi,  thick,  and 
Kopiiof,  the  trunk  of  a  tree.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of 
homocercal,  ganoid,  fossil  fishes  having  a  very 
thick  body.  Agussiz. 

PAjCH-Y-DAc'TY-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  -naxH,  thick, 
and  fidKTvXoi,  a' finger.]    Thick-toed.    Hitchcock. 

PA€H'Y-I)ERM,  n.  [Gr.  ira'xl'higiioi,  thick-skinned  ; 
na^tf,  thick,  and  (5/p^a,  skin.]  {ZoOl.)  One  of 
the  Pachydermata.  Kirby. 

pAeH-Y-DER'M^-TA,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  An  order 
of  mammals,  distinguished  for  the  thickness  of 
their  skins,  mcluding  all  the  hoofed  quadrupeds 
■which  do  not  ruminate,  as  the  elephant,  rhi- 
noceros, horse,  hog,  &c.  Brande. 

PA€H-Y-I)ER'MA-T*)US,«.  {Zool.)  Having  a  thick 
skin  ;  belonging  to  the  Pachydermata.      Lyell. 

PAjCH'Y-OTE,  n.  [Gr.  Tta^bi,  thick,  and  ovi,  i>Tdi, 
the  ear.]  {Zoi'd.)  One  of  a  family  of  bats  which 
have  thick  external  ears.  Brande. 

PA-eHYP  '  TK-RIS,  n.  [Gr.  5ra;^6f,  thick,  and  irr/- 
p(s,  a  fern  with  feathery  leaves ;  -nTipov,  a  feather.] 
(Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  ferns.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PA-CIf'IC,  a.  [L.  pacificxts  ;  pax,  peace,  and /a«o, 
"to  make  ;  It.  At  Sp.  yacif.co  ,  Fr.  pacifique.] 

1.  Making  or  promoting  peace  ;  conciliatory  ; 
taild;  appeasing;  as,  "  Pac(/?c  measures." 

2.  Peaceful ;  peaceable ;  gentle  ;  tranquil ; 
calm.  "  In  my  long  life  and  pacific  prosper- 
ity." Hall. 

Syn.  —  Pacific  sieriifies  making,  or  disposed  to 
make,  peace ;  peaceable.,  disposed  to  be  at  peace,  and 
free  from  war  or  contest  ;  peaceful,  being  at  pence,  or 
free  from  acitation.  Pacific  measures  ;  peaceable  dis- 
■  position  ;  peaceful  cottajje  ;  peaceful  life  ;  mild  or  jren- 
tle  disposition  ;  concUiatury  measure.  —  See  Gentle. 

PA-CiF'l-CA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  pacified.  Hall. 

PA-ClF'l-CAL,  o.    Pacific,     [r.]  Wotton. 

PA-ClF'l-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  pacific  manner,  [k.] 

PAV-I-FJ-CA'TION,  or  PA-ClF-1-CA'TION  [i^s-e- 
fe-ka'sliun,  W.  P.  J.  F. ;  pst-sif-e-ka'shiiti,  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R.  iVr.],  n.  [L.  paci/icatio ;  It.  pici/ica- 
zione;  Sp.  pacificacion;  Tr.  pzcification.]  The 
act  of  pacifying ;  reconciliation  ;  adjustment. 
"An  embassy  of  pacification."  Bacon.  "A 
picification  of  wrath."     Hooker. 

PAg-I-FI-CA'TOR,  or  PA-CIF'I-CA-TOR  [|As-c-fe- 
ka'tiir,  W.  P.  J.  E.  C.  B. ;  p?-RTre-ka-iur,  S.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R.],  n.  [L.  pacifico,  pacificat us,  to  pacify.] 
One  who  makes  or  restores  peace  between  con- 
tending parties  ;  a  peacemaker.         Warburton. 

PA-CIf'I-CA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.pacificatorius.']  Tend- 
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ing  to  make  peace  ;  peace-making.    "  Pacifica- 
tory .  .  .  epistles."  Barrow. 
pA^'I-fI-^R,  n.     One  who  pacifies.  Bailey. 

pA^'J-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  pacifico  ;  pax,  picis,  peace, 
and  facio,  to  make  ;  It.  pacificare  ;  Sp.  pucifi- 
car ;  Fr.  pacifier.]  \i.  pacified  ;  pp.  paci- 
fying, PACIFIED.] 

1.  To  give  or  restore  peace  to  ;  to  conciliate. 
He  went  on  as  far  as  York,  to  pacify  and  settle  tliose 

countries.  Bacon. 

2.  To  appease  ;  to  calm ;  to  still ;  to  quiet ; 
to  tranquillize  ;  —  used  of  persons  and  things. 

But  he  will  not  now  be  pacifiedi  Fabian  can  scarce  hold 

him  yonder.  Sliai. 

Then  was  the  king's  wrath  pacified.  Esth,  vii.  10. 

Syn.  — See  Appease,  Conciliate. 

PACJ'JNG,  p.  a.  Moving  with  a  pace;  as,  "A 
pacing  horse." 

PAcK,  n.  [Dut.  pak ;  Ger.  pack ;  Dan.  pakke  ; 
Sw.  pack,  packe  ;  Gael.  pac.  —  It.  pacco  ;  S[i.  &; 
Port,  paqucte,  a  packet ;  Fr.  paquet,  a  packet.] 

1.  A  bundle  tied  up  or  lashed  for  carriage  or 
transportation;  as   "  A  pedler's  joacA." 

ilty  A  pack  of  flour,  or  Indian  corn-meal,  flax,  &c., 
weighs  280  lbs.  ;  of  wool,  240  lbs.  net.     Simmuiids. 

2.  A  load ;  a  burden.  "Heap  on  your  head 
a  pack  of  sorrows."  Shak. 

3.  A  great  number ;  as,  "  A  pack  of  trou- 
bles." Johnson.  —  Vulgarly  corrupted  into  "  A 
peck  of  troubles."     Smart. 

A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back.  Sliak. 

4.  A  complete  assortment  of  playing  cards. 
Sliuffling  and  dividing  a  pack  of  cards.  Addison. 

5.  A  number  of  hounds  kept  together  and 
hunting  in  company. 

The  fury  fires  the  pack;  they  snuft',  they  vent. 

And  feed  their  liungry  nostrils  witli  tlie  scent.    Dryden. 

6.  A  number  of  persons  confederated,  as  in 
some  bad  design  or  practice ;  a  crew ;  a  gang. 
"  A  pack  of  knaves  and  villains."       Clarendon. 

I  Ml  be  revenged  on  the  whole  j^ack  of  you.  Shak. 

7.  +  A  term  of  reproach;  an  impostor.  "  An 
arrant  naughty  pick."  Chapman. 

8.  t  An  agreement ;  a  pact.  North. 

pAcK,  v.  a.  [Dut.  pakken;  Ger.  packen;  Dan. 
pckke  ;  Sw.  packa.  —  From  A.  S.  p<ecan,  to  de- 
ceive. Tooke.  —  "  It  is  probable  that  some  verb, 
whence  the  Dut.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  and  Eng.  have 
descended,  existed  in  the  A.  S.,  meaning,  as 
those  [verbs]  do,  to  put  together,  to  bind  or  fasten 
up  together  ;  and  that  the  false  appearances 
which  caused  the  deception  were  effected  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  package  was  performed." 
Richardson.]       [i.     packed  ;     pp.     packing, 

PACKED.] 

1.  To  bind  or  lash  together  in  a  pack ;  to 
form  into  a  pack  ;  —  often  used  with  up  ;  as, 
"  To  pack  wool  "  ;  "  To  pack  vp  rags." 

2.  To  put  and  press  tightly,  or  in  close  order, 
in  a  receptacle ;  as,  "  To  pack  goods  in  a  box." 

We  greatly  doubt  whether  any  human  being  ever  succeed- 
ed in  packing  more  wickedness  into  the  space  of  three  liun- 
dred  and  sixty-live  days  [tliau  Barere].  Macaulay. 

3.  To  put  and  press  things  into  tightly,  or  in 
close  order ;  as,  "  To  pack  a  trunk." 

4.  To  put  a  pack  upon ;  to  load,  as  with  a 
pack.     "And  yet  our  horse  not  ^^oc^ei^."  Shak. 

5.  To  put  together  or  sort,  as  cards,  fraudu- 
lently, or  so  as  to  secure  the  game  unfairly. 

She,  Eros, 
Packed  cards  with  Caesar,  and  false  played  my  glory.    Shak. 

6.  To  bring  together  and  unite,  as  persons, 
iniquitously,  in  order  by  their  means  to  secure 
some  partial  or  bad  end.  "  They  have  packed 
a  Parliament."  Hudibras. 

A  jMicked  assembly  of  Italian  bishops.  Atterbury. 

7.  To  confederate,  as  in  some  bad  design ;  to 
make  an  accomplice. 

Marfraret, 
Who.  1  believe,  was  packed  in  all  this  wrong, 
Hired  to  it  by  your  brother.  Shak. 

8.  To  send  in  haste. 

He  cnnnot  live,  I  hope,  and  must  not  die 

Till  George  be  jiacked  with  post-liorse  up  to  heaven.  Shak. 

PACK,  V.  n.  1.  To  tie  up  goods  or  place  them  in 
close  order  in  a  receptacle.  Cleareland. 

2.  To  be  pressed  into  some  receptacle ;  as, 
"  The  goods  pack  well."  Sm  irt. 

3.  To  depart  or  remove  in  haste  ;  — common- 
ly with  off  or  away.  "  Poor  Stella  must  park 
offtotovm."  Swift. 


PACKWAX 

That,  sir,  which  serves  and  seeks  for  gain, 

And  follows  but  for  form, 
Will  pack  when  it  begins  to  rain. 

And  leave  tliee  in  tlie  storm.  Shak, 

4.  To  concert  bad  measures ;  to  confederate 
in  some  bad  design  ;  to  unite  in  collusion. 

Go,  jxick  with  him,  and  give  the  mother  gold.         Shak. 

PACK'A(jrE,  w.  1.  A  parcel  of  goods  packed;  a 
bundle;  a  bale  ;  a  packet;  a  pack. 

2.  The  act  or  the  manner  of  packing. 

Another  perfection  of  the  animal  body  is  X.\ie  package.  Paley. 

3.  A  charge  made  for  packing  goods.   Smart. 

4.  A  duty,  formerly  charged  in  the  port  of 
London,  on  goods  imported  or  exported  by 
aliens,  or  by  the  sons  of  aliens.  Ogilvie. 

PACK'CLOTH,  n.  A  coarse  baling  material ;  a 
cloth  for  packing  goods  in.  Johnson. 

pAck'DUCK,  n.  A  coarse  sort  of  linen  for  pack- 
cloths,  &c.  H.  B.  Com. 

PACK'fR.  n.  One  who  packs;  —  specially  one 
who  makes  a  business  of  packing  goods  for  tran- 
sit by  sea  or  land ;  —  also  a  person  appointed  to 
pack  beef,  fish,  &c.  Simmonds.     Smart. 

PAcK'^T,  n.     [Sp.  paqtiete  ;  Fr.  paquet?^ 

1.  A  small  package,  bundle,  or  parcel ;  — 
hence  a  mail  of  letters.    Shak.  Bacon.  Denham. 

2.  Originally,  a  vessel  employed  by  govern- 
ment to  carry  the  mails  between  countries  or 
ports,  and  called  also  packet-boat;  —  now  ap- 
plied to  a  vessel  which  conveys  passengers  as 
well  as  freight,  whether  between  countries  or 
coastwise.  Brande. 

3.  The  pannel  of  a  pack-horse.  [Cheshire, 
Eng.]  Wright. 

PACK'^T,    v.  a.      \i.  PACKETED  ;  pp.  PACKETING, 

PACKETED.]     To  bind  up  in  parcels  ;  to  pack. 
"  Letters  well  sealed  nudi  pocketed."  Swift. 

PAck'PT-BOAT,  m.  a  vessel  employed  to  carry 
the  mails.  —  See  Packet.  Maunder. 

pAck'^T-DAY,  n.  The  day  for  packing  letters, 
or  lor  the  departure  of  a  ship.  Sitnmonds. 

PAcK'5T-SHIp,  n.  A  ship  that  sails  at  stated 
times  for  carrying  mails  or  passengers.  Qu.  Rev. 

PACK'FONG,  n.  The  Chinese  name  of  the  alloy 
of  nickel  and  copper,  commonly  called  German 
silver ;  — also  wi  itten  pakfong.  Brande. 

PAcK'— HORSE,  n.  A  horse  employed  in  carry- 
ing packs  or  loads  on  his  back.       .  Locke. 

pAcK'— HOUSE,  n.     A  warehouse.        Simmonds, 

PAck'— ICE,  n.  An  assemblage  of  large  floating 
pieces  of  ice.  Simmonds. 

PAcK'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  placing  in  close  or- 
der, or  of  binding  in  a  pack  or  bundle. 

2.  Any  material  used  for  filling  empty  spaces, 
as  the  stuffing  round  the  piston  of  a  steam- 
engine,  &c.  Simmonds. 

3.  (M iisoiin/.)  Small  stones  embedded  in  mor- 
tar, employecl  to  fill  the  vacant  spaces  in  the 
middle  of  walls.  Ogilcie. 

pAck'ING-PRESS,  n.  A  hydraulic  press  used  to 
pack  bales  of  linen,  cotton,  &c.,  and  also  to 
draw  piles,  trees,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

PAck'— LOAD,  n.  The  load  an  animal  can  carry 
on  its  buck.  Simmonds. 

pAcK'mAn,  n. ;  pi.  pAck'mEn.  One  who  carries 
a  pack  on  his  back ;  a  pedler.  Todd. 

PACK'-PA-P^R,  n.  Paper  used  for  packing 
goods.  HalliweU. 

PAcK'— SAD-DLE,  n.  A  saddle  on  which  packs  or 
burdens  are  laid.  More. 

pAck'-SHEET,  n.    A  packcloth.  Simmonds. 

pAcK'STAfF,  n.  A  staft"  to  support  or  carry  a 
pack  ;  a  pedler's  staff.  Bp.  Hall. 

PAcK'THREAD  (pak'tlired),  n.  Strong  thread  or 
twine  used  in  tying  up  parcels.  Bacon. 

pAcK'wAX,w.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  Richardson.] 
A  name  given  by  butchers  to  a  very  strong  liga- 
ment in  the  neck  of  quadrupeds,  proceeding 
from  one  spinous  process  to  another,  and  insert- 
ed in  the  occipital  bone,  the  office  of  which  ap- 
pears to  be  to  assist  in  supporting  the  weight  of 
the  head  ;  —  called  also  jyaxioax,  paxywaxy.fax- 
wax,fixfax,  and  nucha.  Dtcnglison.  Paley. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  C,  tj,  t,  short;    A,  ?,  ],  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;    fARE,  FAR,  FAST,  fAlL;   HEIR.  HER; 


PACO 

PA'CO,  n.  [Peruvian.]  {Zonl.)  A  species  of  lla- 
ma ;  —  called  also  alpaca. —  See  Alpaca.  P.Cyc. 

PA'CQS,  n.  The  Peruvian  name  of  an  earthy- 
looking  ore,  consisting  of  brown  oxide  of  iron, 
with  minute  particles  of  native  silver  dissem- 
inated through  it.  Brande. 

PAcT,  n.      [L,  pactum  ;  paciacor,  pactus,  to  bar- 

§ain,  to  covenant,  or  pango,  pactus,  to  fix,  to 
rive   in,  to  settle  or  agree  upon  ;   from  paco, 
pago,  to  agree  ;  It.  patto ;  Sp.  pacta ;  Fr.  pacte.] 
A  contract ;  a  bargain  ;  a  covenant.         Bacon. 
Nor  oath  nor  i>act  Achilles  plighta  with  thee.  fope. 

PACTION,  n.  [L.  pactio.  —  See  Pact.I  A  bar- 
gain ;  'a  pact,     [u.]  Hayward. 

pAc'TIQN-AL,  a.  Settled  by  bargain  or  agree- 
ment. "  Pactional  and  conditional."iS'«/irfe/-«on. 

PAC-Tl"TIOVS  (p9k-tT«h'ii8),  a.  [L.  pactitins.'] 
Settled  by  covenant  or  bargain.  Johnson. 

PAC-T6'Ll-AN,a.  Relating  to  thePactolus,  a  riv- 
er in  Lydia,  famous  for  its  golden  sands.  Craig. 

pAd,  n.  [A.  S.  n(pth,  path,  paad,  a  path;  Dut. 
pad;  Gcr.  pfart;  Scot.  j)aid. —  See  Path.] 

1.  A  footpath  ;  a  pathway ;  a  road.        Prior. 
I(g-  Still  used,  in  this  sense,  in  Northamptonshire, 

Eng.     IVright. 

2.  A  roadster  or  horse  used  under  the  saddle  ; 
an  easy-paced  saddle-horse.   Addison.    Dryden. 

3.  A  robber  that  infests  the  road,  usually  on 
foot ;  a  highwayman ;  a  footpad.  Johnson. 

pAd,  n.  [Skinner  thinks  it  may  be  contracted 
from  Sp.  pajado  ;  pija,  straw;  It.  paglia;  Port. 
palha ;  Fr.  paiUe ;  from  L.  jxilea,  chaff,  straw. 
—  Richardson  says,  "  More  probably  from  A.  S. 
pethian,  to  path,  and,  consequentially,  to  tread 
flat,  to  flatten."] 

1.  Any  thing  flattened  or  compressed,  —  ap- 
plied particularly  to  a  cushion,  bolster,  or  sad- 
dle, stufl"ed  with  straw,  hair,  or  other  soft  sub- 
stance. Camden. 

2.  A  pannier.    [Norfolk,  Eng.]  Wrijjht. 

3.  A  quire  of  blotting-paper.  Wright. 

4.  A  tub  for  brewing.  [Local,  EngJ    Wright. 

5.  A  measure  of  fish.     [Local.]     Simmonds. 

PAd,  v.  n.  1.  To  walk ;  to  travel  on  foot.  Johnson. 
2.  To  rob  on  foot,  as  a  foot-pad.     Dr.  Pope. 

PAd,  v. a.    \t.  padded;  pp.  padding,  padded.] 

1.  To  walk,  or  go  on  foot  in  or  on. 

Two  toasts,  with  all  their  trinkela,  gone, 

J'addhig  the  streets  lor  half  a  crown.  Somen-ille. 

2.  To  tread  or  trample,  as  a  path  or  road  in 
untracked  ground  ;  hence,  to  beat  smooth  and 
level,  as  a  road.  Johnson.     Wright. 

3.  To  stuff  or  furnish  with  a  pad  or  padding. 

4.  {^Calico-printing.)  To  impregnate  with  a 
mordant.  Ui  c. 


t  PAd'AR,  n.    Grout;  coarse  flour. 


Wotton. 


PAD'DpK,  n.  A  robber  that  infests  the  road;  a 
pad ;  a  foot-pad.     [u.]  Hiidibras. 

PAd'D|NG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  stuffing  with  a  soft 
substance,  or  of  filling  out  with  an  inner  lining. 

2.  {Calico-printing.)  The  impregnation  of 
the  cloth  with  a  mordant.  Ure. 

3.  Material  for  stuffing,  —  particularly  a  kind 
of  thick,  coarse  cloth,  made  of  old  rags,  used  as 
an  inner  lining  of  coat-collars,  &c.     Simmonds. 

PAd'DLE  (pad'dl),  V.  n.  [Fr.  patrouiller,  from 
patte,  a  paw.]     [t.  paddled;  pp.  paddling, 

PADDLED.] 

1.  To  beat  water  with  the  hand  or  the  foot ; 
to  play  in  the  water. 

A  wolf  Inpping  at  the  head  of  a  fountain,  spied  a  lamb 
paddling  a  gotxl  way  off.  VEffratiyf. 

2.  To  propel  a  boat,  as  with  oars ;  to  row. 

As  the  men  were  ftaildling  for  thci    lives.  L' Estrange, 

3.  To  finger.  "Paddling  in  your  neck."  SItak. 

PAd'DLE  (i^d'dl),  V.  a.  1.  To  pat  lightly;  to 
touch  gently.  Shak. 

2.  To  propel  with  a  paddle,  as  a  boat. 

3.  To  trample.     [Norfolk,  Eng.]         Wrijht. 

PAd'DLE,  n.  1.  An  implement  for  propelling  or 
steering  a  canoe  or  boat,  resembling  an  oar,  but 
shorter,  and  having  a  broader  blade.      Johnson. 

2.  A  broad  part  of  any  thing,  resembling  the 
blade  of  a  paddle. 

Thou  sholt  have  a  paddle  on  Uiy  weapon.    Deut.  xxlH.  13. 
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3.  One  of  the  broad  boards,  or  floats,  on  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel  of  a  steam-vessel ; 
—  commonly  called  paildle-board.      Simmonds. 

4.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  foot  of  a 
chelonian  reptile  or  marine  saurian.        Wright. 

5.  A  pannel  in  a  lock-gate,  or  slaicp,  for  let- 
tiiig  the  water  in  or  out ;  a  small  sluice.  Francis. 

6.  {^Glass-making.)  An  implement  for  stirring 
the  sand  and  ashes  in  the  calcar.  Cue. 

7.  A  spade  for  cleaning  a  plough;  —  called 
also  paddle-staff.    [West  of  England.]    Wright. 

PAd'DLE-BOARD,  n.  One  of  the  floats  on  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel  of  a  steam-vessel ; 
a  paddle.  Simmonds. 

pAd'DLE-b5x,  n.  The  case  or  cover  of  a  paddle- 
wheel.  Simmonds. 

pAd'UL(;r,  n.    One  who  paddles.        Beau.  ^  Fl. 

pAd'OLE-SH  Aft,  n.  A  shaft  to  the  ends  of  which 
the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steam- vessel  are  attached, 
and  which,  being  turned  by  the  engine,  causes 
them  to  revolve.  Brande. 

pAd'DLE-STAfF,  n.  1.  A  staflf  with  a  broad 
iron  blade,  used  by  mole-catchers.  Wright. 

2.  A  spade  with  a  long  handle,  used  by  plough- 
men to  free  the  share  Irom  earth,  stubble,  &c. ; 
a  paddle.  —See  Paddle,  No.  7.  Cyc. 

pAd'DOCK,  n.  [Corrupted  from  parrock;  A.  S. 
pearroc,  pai-ruc,  a  park.  Lye.]  Originally,  an 
enclosure  in  a  park,  for  hounds  to  run  matches 
in  ;  but  now  chiefly  used  of  a  small  enclosure 
under  pasture,  adjoining  the  stables  of  a  do- 
main, for  turning  in  a  sick  horse,  a  mare  and 
foal,  or  any  similar  purpose.  Brande. 

pAd'DOCK,  n.  [A.  S.  pad,  pada  ;  Dut.  padde, 
pudder;  Ssv.  SglceX.  padda.]     A  toad.         Shak. 

pAd'DOCK-PIPE,  n.     A  plant ;  horsetail.   Booth. 

pAd'DOCK-STONE,  n.  A  stone  vulgarly  sup- 
posed to  grow  in  the  head  of  a  toad,  and  to  pos- 
sess great  magical  and  medical  virtues.  Mason. 

PAd'DOCK-STOOL,  «.  A  mushroom,  or  toad- 
stool.    [Scot,  and  North  of  Eng.]        Jamieson. 

PAD'DV,  n.     1.  Rice  in  the  husk.         Simmonds. 

2.  \A.  contraction  of  Patrick.']    A  cant  term 

for  an  Irishman.  Grose. 

pAd-P-LI'ON,  n.  [Fr.  pas  de  lion,  lion's  step.]  A 
plant ;  the  lion's-foot.  Ainsworth. 


PAD'5-Sof^,  n.    See  Paduasoy. 


Simmonds. 


pA-DI-SHAH\  n.  [Per.  pad,  protector  or  throne, 
and  shah,  prince.]  A  title  of  the  Turkish  sul- 
tan and  the  Persian  shah.  Brande. 

PAd'LOCK,  n.  {^Skinner  refers  to  Dut.  padde,  a 
toad,  from  its  shape.  —  Thompson  suspects  it 
may  be  a  lock  for  a  pad  gate,  or  a  gate  opening 
to  a  path.]  A  movable  lock,  with  a  semicircu- 
lar link  to  be  fastened  through  a  staple.    Prior. 

PAD'LOCK,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  padlock  :  —  to 
confine  ;  to  fetter.  Milton.     Arbuthnot. 

pAu'— nAg,  n.    A  saddle-horse  ;  pad.    Dr.  Pope. 

PAD'OW-PIPE,  n.     A  plant ;  padelion.       Smart. 

PAD-VA-SCif  (iad-u-8iil')  [pSd-u-sbl',  K.  Sm.; 
pad-ii-9-BiiI',  Ja.  Wr.],  n.  [Padua,  in  Italy, 
and  Fr.  soie,  silk.]  A  kind  of  silk  ;  —  sometimes 
contracted  into  padesoy.  Sheridan. 

P^'AN  (pS'?n),  n.     [Gr.  n<ii<5i' ;  L.  P<Ban.] 

i.  {(ir.  Myth.)  The  phj-sician  of  the  gods ;  — 
after  Homer's  time,  applied  to  Apollo. 

2.  Among  the  Greeks  a  hymn  or  chant  in 
honor  of  Apollo,  in  thanksgiving  for  deliver- 
ance, —  especially  a  triumphal  song.      Liddell, 

3.  A  loud  or  joyotis  song.  Pope. 

4.  {Pros.)  A  kind  of  foot ;  paeon.       Harris. 
Pi€-DQ-BAP'Tl§M,  M.     See  Pedobaptism. 

PvE'QN,  n.  [Gr.  -itnmv  ;  L.  ptpon.]  {Pros.)  A  foot 
consisting  of  one  long  and  three  short  svUables, 
and  called  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  pa-on, 
accordingly  as  the  long  syllable  occupies  the 
first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  place.  /.umpt. 

P^-O'J^f-^,  n.  rOr.  itnitavia.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  of  which  the  species  Pa-onia  officinnUs, 
comprising  numerous  varieties,  is  mucli  cultivat- 
ed for  its  beautiful  flowers;  the  pa-ony.  lAtudon. 

P^'Q-NV,  «.  {Rot.)  The  common  name  of  plants 
of  the  genus  Pteonia ;  —  written  also  piony. 
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P4-oACK',  n.  A  Russian  wine  measure,  contain, 
ing  ten  gallons.  Crabb 

PA'GAN,  n.  [h.paganus,  a  peasant,  a  villager; 
pagus,  a  hamlet,  a  village;  It. if  iip.pigano;  Fr, 
paien.]  A  heathen  ;  a  gentile  ;  a  worshipper  of 
idols  or  false  gods  ;  one  not  a  Jew,  Christian,  or 
Mahometan  ;  —  anciently  written  paien,  payen, 
painim,  paynim,  and  panym.  Ilooker.  s/iak. 
KgrPaguHi,  derived  from  paeiu,  a  village,  aigniflos 
properly  dwellurH  in  Immlcla  and  villaffcii.  —  Pagai; 
or  villagers,  /-anic  lo  he  applied  lo  all  llie  remaining 
volarieg  of  llie  old  and  decaying  auperatilion*,  inaa. 
much  a«  far  the  greater  number  were  of  this  class. 
Trrnck.  —  Sep  HEATHEN. 

Syn.  — See  Gentile. 
PA'GAN,  a.     Relating  to  pagans  ;  heathenish. 

But  such  they  were  as  pagan  use  required.  VrtdtH, 

PA-GAn'JC,         )  g     Relating  to  pagans  ;  pagan. 
PA-GAN'I-CAL,  >  Cudworth. 

PA'GAN-IsH,  a.     Heathenish;  pagan.  Bp.  King. 

pA'GAN-I§M,  n.    The  religious  worship  or  opin- 
ions of  pagans ;  heathenism.  Hooker. 


t  PA-GAN'1-TY,  n.     Paganism. 


Strype. 


PA'GAN-IzE,  c.  a.  To  render  papnish.  "So 
miserably  depraved  and  paganizea."   HallywelL 

PA  'GAN-fZE,  r.  n.   To  behave  like  a  pagan.  MiUon. 

tPA'GAN-LY,  a.    Like  a  pagan.  More. 

PA^E,  n.     [L.,  It.,  &  Sp.  pagina ;  Fr.  page.^ 

1.  One  side  of  a  leaf  of  a  book. 

A  folio  volume  contains  four  yage*  in  every  sheeti  a  quar- 
to, eight;  on  octavo,  sixteen!  a  duodecimo,  twenty-four. 

Hrandt. 

2.  {Prinfitig.)  Types  set  up  for  one  side  of  a 
leaf.     "  Round  the  pages  of  type."  Brande. 

Page  cord,  {Printing.)  amall,  strong  cord  for  tying 
round  pages  of  types,  to  i«cure  them  from  accidents 

till   they   are  imposed Page  paprr,   {Printimi.)  a 

piece  of  stout,  sniooih  paper,  on  wliicli  a  page  of  types 
IS  placed  till  a  sheet  is  ready  to  be  imposed.     Brande. 

PAQE,n.  [Low  L.  |>a^ii/* ;  It.  7»n^^io;  Sp.  A  Fr. 
/>«(;?.— Of  uncertain  origin.  —  Skinner,  Stephens, 
and  Diez  refer  to  Gr.  TtaU,  a  boy,  a  servant. — 
Caseneuve  and  Turmbe,  to  L.  padagogium,  a 
place  where  boys  of  servile  birth  were  edu- 
cated for  pages ;  from  Gr.  Ttatiayiayuot,  a 
school-room  or  school-house.  —  Boxnomivs,  to 
bagoes,  among  the  Persians  and  Macedonians, 
an  attendant  on  foot  of  the  king. —  Wachter, 
to  Sw.  poike,  a  little  boy. —  Tooke  says  that 
pack,  patch,  and  page  axe  the  same  word ; 
viz.,  the  past  part.,^*c  (differently  pronounced 
and  written  with  k,  ch,  or  ge),  of  A.  S.  ptrccan, 
to  deceive  by  false  appearances,  to  impose 
upon,  and  adds,  "  As  servants  were  contempt- 
uously called  harlot,  rarlet,  ralet,  and  knave, 
so  thev  were  called  park,  patch,  and  page."  To 
show  that  the  oflice  was  not  originally  one  of  hon 
or,  he  adduces  the  following  passages :  "  The 
kyng  hath  power  and  fredom  of  a  page  to  make 
ayoman,  of  a  yoman  to  make  a  gentylman,  of  a 
gentylman  a  knight."  Dires  and  Pauper.  "  I 
had  rather  be  tome  with  wild  horses,  than  any 
varlet  should  have  wonne  such  lots,  or  any  page 
or  pricker  should  haue  had  the  price  [prize]  of 
me."    History  of  Prince  Arthur.] 

1.  A  boy-child ;  a  boy.  Chaucer. 

In  cradle  it  lay,  and  was  a  proper po^e.  CTkawerr. 

2.  A  boy-servant ;  particularly,  a  boy  or  youth 
attending  on  a  royal  or  noble  personage,  and 
sometimes  caWed  page  of  honor.  "  He  had  two 
paye*  of  honor."  Bacon. 

Philip  of  Macedon  had  tLpage  attending  in  his  chamber, 
to  tell  him,  every  morning.  Remember,  U  king,  that  thou  art 
mortal.  Wat*. 

3.  A  shepherd's  or  brick-layer's  servant. 
[East  of  Eng.]  Wright. 

4.  A  boy  or  man  attending  on  a  legislative 
body  ;  a  messenger.     [U.  S.] 

P.A^E,  r.  a.    [i.  paged;  pp.  paging,  paged.] 

1.  To  mark  or  number  the  pages  of.  "To 
page  a  book."  Johnson. 

2.  To  attend  as  a  page.  Shak. 

II  PA(,;eANT,  or  P.K'Q^ASr  [p8j'?nt,  S.  W.  J.  F. 
K.  Sm.  C.  Wr. ;  p&'j?nt,  /'.  F.  R.  Wb. ;  pS'j^«ni 
or  yAjcnX,  Ja.],n.  [Of  uncertain  etjTnolog)-. — 
Tooke  says  it  is  merely  the  pres.  part.,  ptrcceatid, 
of  A.  S.  pirccan,  to  deceive  by  false  ap|>carance8, 
or  by  imitation;  and  he  tr.tces  the  changes 
thus  :  ptecccand,  pacheand,  pttchrant,  pageant.] 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6vB,  NOR,  sCn  ;    Bt>LL,  BOR,  rOlE.  — g,  (^,  ^,  j,  soft;  C,  B,  j,  g,  hard;  §  <m  «;   3f  «»  gx.    -THIS.  tbis. 
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1.  Oiighially,  a  showy  or  splendid  represen- 
ta'ion  or  exhibition  in  the  public  streets,  on 
some  festive  occasion,  and  containing,  among 
other  objects,  masked  figures  representing  alle- 
gorical personages,  with  appropriate  scenery  :  — 
any  show,  or  spectacle  of  entertainment ;  pomp. 

1  'II  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant.  Slial: 

The  reign  of.  Henry  VIII.  vos  fertile  in  pageanis  of  an 

extraordinary  magniticcnce  and  splendor.  Jirande. 

2.  A  Statue  or  any  pompous  decoration  in  a 
show  ;  an  allegorical  figure  or  representation. 

The  following /)aj;ean<, ...  a  huoe  Heating  mountain,  that 
was  split  in  the  top,  in  imitation  ot  Parnassus.  Addison. 

3.  Any  thing  showy,  but  without  duration  or 
stability.     "  The  .  .  . /jayeaM^  of  a  day."     Pope. 

Speaking  pageant,  a  pageant  in  whicli  speeches  in 
verse  or  prose  were  put  into  the  in  lutlis  of  masked 
figures,  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  dra.natic  entertain- 
ment performed  between  them. 

The  earliest  s/ieaXing  pageant  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 

•     count  was  presented  on  the  triumphal  enury  of  Hcury  VI. 

into  London,  in  l+'Si  Brande. 

ffS"  "  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Entick  pronounce 
the  a  in  the  first  syllable  long,  like  thut  in  page  ;  but 
Mr.  8heridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Nares 
make  it  short,  as  in  patl.  That  the  fiiwt  is  more  ana- 
logical is  evident,  as  the  accented  a  in  succeeded  by 
til'  diphthong  ea  ;  but  that  the  last  is  more  agreeable 
tu  general  usage,  I  have  not  the  leasii  doubt.  Tiie 
same  reason  holds  good  for  the  first  a  in  pageantry  ; 
but  usage  is  still  more  decidedly  for  thd  short  sound 
of  the  a  in  this  word  than  in  pageant.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  W.  Johnston  adopt  the 
short  sound,  and  Entick  alone  the  lon^  one.  About 
forty  years  ago  [about  17)01,  when  Mr.  Garrick  ex- 
hibited a  show  in  honor  of  Shakspeare,  it  was  uni- 
versally called  a  padjunt."     Walker. 

5  PA^'f.VNT,  a.  Showy;  pompons;  ostentatious; 
superficial.     "  Pw^eaw^  pomp."  Dryden. 

II  pA^'PAxNT,  »,  o.  To  exhibit  in  a  pageant  or 
show  ;  to  represent,     [k.]  Shak. 

PA^'^ANT-RY,  n.  Show;  pomp  ;  display;  osten- 
tatious exhibition  or  spectacle.  Dryden. 

What  paijeantrtj,  what  feats,  what  shows.  Shak. 

PAg; E'HOOD  (-hud),  n.  The  state  of  a  page.  Scott. 

PAC^'l-J^A,  n.\  pi.  p:kf.i'i-NM.  [L.,  a  leaf  or 
puffe.]     {Bot.)  The  surface  of  a  leaf.       Brande. 

PA(?'I-NAL,  a.  ■  [L.  pagina,  a  leaf  or  page.]  Con- 
sisting of  leaves  or  pages.  Browne. 

PA(?-I-NA'TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  paging,  or  marking 
the  pages ;  marks  or  numbers  on  pages.  Lowndes. 

P.A^'ING,  n.  The  act  of  marking  or  numbering 
the  pages  of  a  book.  Ash. 

VA'GOD,  n.  An  East  Indian  idol ;  a  pagoda.  Pope. 
"  They  worship  idols  aaXleApagods." StUlinrffleet. 

t.i-GO'DA,  n.  [Sansc.  bhagavati,  holy  house. 
P.  Cyc. — Corrupted  from  btitkada.C.P.Brown. 
—  Per.  poutghad,  house  of  an  idol.] 

1.  An  East  Indian  temple,  containing  an  idol. 

The  pago'la  is  general!/  of  three  subdivisions:  first,  an 
apartment  whose  ceiling  is  a  dome  resting  on  columns  of 
•tone  or  mirble;  this  part  is  open  to  all  persons;  second,  an 
apirtmcMt  forbidden  to  all  but  Brahmins;  third,  and  last,  the 
cell  which  contains  the  statue  of  the  deity,  enclosed  with  a 
massy  gate.  Branrle. 

2.  The  idol  in  an  Eastern  temple.       Brande. 

3.  A  gold  and  also  a  silver  coin  current  in 
India,  in  value  from  8s.  to  9s.  sterling  (!(^1.94  to 
#2.18).  .      Brande. 

pAg'QD-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  aggregate  or 
rock,  which  the  Chinese  cut  into  images  ;  agal- 
matolite ;  figure-stone ;  lardite.  Dana. 

PA-GU'RJ-AN,  w.  [L.  pa/urtis,  a  kind  of  crab- 
fish  ;  from  Gr.  iriyovpos.]  (ZojI.)  One  of  a  fam- 
ily of  macrourous,  decapod  crustaceans,  most  of 
the  species  of  which  inhabit,  parasitically,  the 
deserted  shells  of  univalves.  Braiide. 

PAiD  (pad),  i.  &  p.  from  pay.     See  Pat. 

PAI'GLE  (pa'gl),  n.    A  kind  of  cowslip.  B.  Jonson. 

PAIL  (pal),  n.  [Gi  iUa,  vikif,  TriXvf,  a  wooden 
bowl,  a  milk  pail ;  ^  pelm,  a.  hasin  ;  Sp.  payla. 
a  pan;  Old  Fr.  pat'e,  paesle ;  Fr.  poele.  —  W. 
paeol.'^  An  open  vessel  of  wood,  tin,  or  other 
material,  with  a  bail,  used  for  carrying  liquids, 
as  water,  milk,  &c. 

The  ])nih  high-foaming  with  a  milky  flood.  Pope. 

PAIL'-BRUSH,  n.    A  brush  furnished  with  short, 

stiff  bristles  at  the  end,  to  clean  the  corners  of 

vessels.  Farm.  Ency. 


.  yklVTiih,  n. ;  pi.  PAILFULS.    The  quantity  that 
a  pail  will  hold.  Shak. 

PAILL.aSSE  (pSl-ySs'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  ^atife  (L. 
palea),  straw.]     A  straw  bed.  Sullivan. 

PAIL-MAIL' (pfil-ra6r),n.  SeePALLMALL.  Dighy. 

pAIN  (pan),  n.  ;  pi.  pAiN§.  [A.  S.  pin,  pain,  pun- 
ishment, torture  ;  pinan,  to  punish,  to  torture ; 
Dut.  pijn  ;  Old  Ger. pin,  pina,  pine :  Ger.  pein  ; 
Dviw. pine;  Sw.pina.  —  W.poen;  Gael. plan. — 
Old  Eng.  peine,  peyne,  payne.  —  Gr.  -Koivi),  pen- 
alty, and  -novoi,  toil,  pain ;  L.  pcena,  penalty, 
pain;  It.,  Sp., ^  Port./)e«a;  Yx. peine.  —  Sansc. 
pana.  —  Skinner  and  others  derive  the  A.  S. 
from  the  Li.  pwna,  Gr.  ttoivi'i  ;  Tooke  derives  the 
L.  and  Gr.  from  the  A.  S.] 

1.  Punishment  denounced  or  suffered;  pen- 
alty ;  suffering  or  evil  inflicted  as  a  punishment. 

Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart.         Siiak. 

Because  Eusebius  hath  yet  said  nothing,  we  will,  by  way 

of  mulct  or  jtain,  lay  it  on  him.  Bacon. 

2.  An  uneasy  bodily  sensation,  various  in  de- 
gree from  slight  uneasiness  to  extreme  torture  ; 
suffering ;  distress  ;  agony  ;  anguish  ;  torment. 

As  the  pains  of  the  touch  are  greater  than  the  offences  of 
the  other  senses,  so  likewise  are  the  pleasures.  Bacon. 

Pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
Of  evils,  and,  excessive,  overturns 
All  patience.  Milton. 

3.  Uneasiness  of  mind  ;  mental  suffering  ; 
disquietude  ;  solicitude  ;  anxiety  ;  chagrin  ; 
vexation;  sorrow;  grief;  anguish;  pang. 

If  the  church  were  once  thus  settled,  we  need  then  be  in 
less  pain  for  the  religion  of  our  prince.  Locke. 

What  pain  do  you  think  a  man  must  feel  when  his  coii- 
Bcience  lays  this  folly  to  his  charge  'i  Law. 

4.  Toil;  labor;  effort;  task;  —  now  used 
only  in  the  plural  form.  —  See  Pains. 

Which  I.  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain, 
'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain.         Shak. 

5.  The  throes  of  childbirth  ;  pangs.  Dunglison. 

She  bowed  herself  and  travailed;  for  her  pains  came  upon 
her.  1  Sam.  iv.  19. 

To  take  or  to  try  a  pain,  (Midwifery.)  to  make  an  ex- 
amination during  labor,  to  ascertain  its  progress  and 
character.  Dunglison. 

Syn. —  Pain  is  an  indefinite  term  with  respect  to 
the  degree  of  suffering,  whether  of  body  or  of  mind.  It 
may  be  very  great  or  very  small.  Pain,  distress,  and 
agony  are  applied  indiscriminately  to  what  is  physi- 
cal and  mental ;  pang  and  uH^uisA,  sometimes  to  what 
is  physical,  but  mostly  in  respect  to  what  is  mental. 
Pang  is  a  sudden,  sharp  pain  ;  agony,  a  violent  con- 
tinued pain  ;  torture,  excruciating  or  extreme  pain  ; 
anguish,  an  overwhelming  pain.  —  See  Evil,. 

PAIN,  V.  a.     [i.  pained;  pp.  painino,  pained.] 

1.  t  To  torture  or  inflict  suffering  on  as  a  pun- 
ishment ;  to  punish. 

To  bring  from  thence  men  bound  unto  Jerusalem  that 
they  should  be  jtained.  H'icklijf'e,  Acts  ix.  2. 

2.  To  cause  uneasiness  or  suffering  in,  of  any 
degree  of  intensity  ;  to  make  uneasy ;  to  dis- 
tress ;  to  afflict ;  to  hurt ;  —  applied  to  the  body 
or  the  mind.  "  Excess  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat, 
pains  us."  Bacon.  "  A  doubtful  word  that  jsams 
his  mind."  Dryden. 

Ilast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there. 
That  kills,  and  jiavis  not?  Shak. 

So  shall  they  be  sorely  pained  at  the  report  of  Tyre. 

Isa.  xxiii.  5. 

3.  t  To  put  to  trouble  or  pains. 

O,  give  me  pardon 
That  I,  your  vassal,  have  employed  and  pained 
Your  unknown  sovereignty.  Shak. 

To  pain  one^s  self,  to  labor  ;  to  take  pains.  Spenser. 
"  He  pained  himse'f  to  raise  his  note."   Dryden. 

t  PAIN'A-BLE,  rt.     Inflicting  pain.  Evelyn, 

pAIN'FUL,  a.     1.  Full  of  pain  ;  miserable. 

B!it  is  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 

These  jiain/iil  passages,  how  we  may  come 

To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  dust?       Hilton. 

2.  Giving  pain  to  the  body  or  the  mind  :  dis- 
tressing ;  distressful ;  afflicting ;  afflictive  ; 
grievous;  disquieting.  "Painful  diseases." 
Milton.  "  Her  painful  penance.'^     Spenser. 

Evils  have  been  more  painful  to  ut  in  the  prospect  than  h" 
their  actual  pressure.  Addison. 

3.  Full  of  labor  or  difficulty  ;  requiring  labor 
or  pains  ;  difficult.  "Painful  marches."  Dryden. 

When  I  thought  to  know  this,  it  was  too  jminful  for  me. 

Pf.  Ixxiii.  IC. 
Even  I,  though  slow  to  touch  the  pninM  string, 
Awake  from  slumber,  and  attempt  to  sing.  Smith. 

4.  Laborious  ;  exercising  labor ;  industrious; 
careful  ;  painstaking.  "  Painful  servants." 
Swift.     "  The  painful  husbandman.".    Dryden. 


/W"  "  Fuller,  our  church-historian,  having  occa 
sion  to  speak  of  some  famous  divine  that  had  lately 
died,  exclaims,  '  O  the  painfidness  of  his  preaching  ! 
.  .  .  The  words  are  a  record  not  of  the  pain  which  lie 
caused  to  others,  but  of  the  pains  which  he  bestowed 
himself;  and,  I  believe,  if  we  had  more  painful 
preachers  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  who 
took  pains  themselves,  we  should  have  fewer  painful 
ones  in  the  modern  sense,  who  cause  pain  to  their 
hearers."    Trench. 

Syn.  — See  Hard. 

PAIN'fOl-LY,  ad.    1.  In  a  painful  manner;  with 
suffering  or  distress  of  body  or  of  mind.  Johnson. 
2.  With  labor  or  pains ;  laboriously ;  indus- 
triously;  sedulously.  Shak.     Raleigh. 

Robin  Redbreast  painfullii 

Did  cover  them  with  leaves.    Children  in  the  Wood. 

PAIN'FUL-NESS.n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  pain- 
ful ;  uneasiness  or  distress  of  body  or  of  mind. 
"  In  weariness  and  painfuhiess."   2  Cor.  xi.  27. 

2.  Laboriousness  ;  industry  ;  painstaking. 

Painfidness,  by  feeble  means,  shall  be  able  to  gain  that 
which,  in  the  plenty  of  more  forcible  instruments,  is  through 
sloth  and  negligence  lost.  Hooker. 

tPAl'NJM   (pa'njm),   n.     [Fr.  pafen;  Norm.  Fr. 

paynim.  —  See  Pagan.]      A  pagan  ;  — written 

also  paynim.  Hooker. 

t  PAI'NIM  (pa'njm),  a.    Pagan.  Milton- 

PAiN'ING,  M.     Act  of  causing  pain  ;  pain,     [r.] 

To  wipe  his  wounds,  and  ease  their  bitter  paininj;.     Spenser 

PAlN'LpsS,  a.     Free  from  pain.  Fell 

pAIN'L5SS-NjESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  pain- 
hsss.  "  Relaxation  and  painlessness."  Bp.  Ilall. 

PAIN§,  n.  Labor  ;  careful  toil ;  care  ;  trouble. 
S^g'  Pains  is  considered  by  grammarians  either 
singular  or  plural,  and  it  has  been  used  in  both  num. 
bers  by  good  writers  ;  but  though  it  has  the  plural 
form,  yet,  in  these  senses,  according  to  the  best  usage, 
it  is  more  commonly  used  as  singular,  and  joined  with 
a  singular  verb;  as,  "  All  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no 
proof,"  Shak.  ;  "  The  pains  they  had  taken  was  very 
great,"  Clarendon  ;  "  No  pains  is  taken,"  Pope  ; 
"Great  pains  is  taken,"  Priestley,  "Much  pains," 
Bolingbroke.  —  "  Your  pains  have,"  &c.     Dryden. 

PAin^'tAk-PR,  n.  One  who  takes  pains  ;  a  la- 
borious person.  Gay. 

PAiN§'TAK-ING,  a.  Laborious  ;  industrious  ; 
sedulous ;  careful. 

PAIN§!'tAK-ING,  n.  Great  labor,  industry,  or 
care  ;  careful  toil.  More. 

PAINT  (pant),  t).  a.  \¥r.  peindre,  peig7iant,peint, 
from   L.  pingo ;  It.  pingere ;   Sp.  pintar.]     [i. 

PAINTED  ;  pp.  PAINTING,  PAINTED.] 

1.  To  form  a  figure  or  likeness  of  in  colors, 
to  represent  by  colors  ;  as,  "  To  paint  a  land- 
scape "  ;  "  To  paint  a  portrait." 

We  '11  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 

Painted  U|ion  a  pole,  and  under  writ, 

••  Here  you  may  see  the  tyrant."  Shak, 

2.  To  cover  or  coat  with  paint,  color,  or 
colors  ;  to  color  ;  as,  "  To  paint  a  board." 

Ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted  with  vermilion.    Jer.  xxii.  14. 

3.  To  deck  or  adorn  with  colors. 

Such  is  his  will  that  jjoiwfs 
The  earth  with  colors  fresh, 
The  darkest  skies  with  store  of  light.  Spenser. 

4.  To  represent  or  describe  to  the  mind;  to 
depict ;  to  portray  ;  to  delineate. 

Disloyal? 
The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness.    A'Ao.?;. 

5.  To  embellish  rhetorically.  Shak 
Syn.  —  See  Color. 

pAINT,  v.  n.    1.  To  practise  painting. 

2.  To  lay  colors  on  the  face.  "Does  Bridget 
paint  still  ?  "  Shak. 

O,  if  to  dance  all  night  and  dress  all  day 
Charmed  the  sniall-pox  or  ohuscd  old  u|je  away, 
To  patch,  nay,  ogle,  might  become  a  samt, 
Nor  would  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint.  Pope, 

PAINT,  n.     [Tr.  peintii7-e. — V/.paent.] 

1.  A  coloring  substance  used  in  painting ;  a 
pigment. 

2.  Colors  representative  of  any  thing. 

Words  are  the  paint  by  which  their  thoughts  are  shown. 
And  nature  is  their  object  to  be  drawn.  GlanviU. 

3.  A  cosmetic  for  coloring  the  face.      Young. 

All  nainis  may  be  said  to  be  noxious.  They  injure  the 
skill,  obstruct  perspiration,  and  thus  frequently  lay  the  foun' 
aation  for  cutaneous  atl'ections.  Dunglison. 

pAiNT'^ID,  p.  a.  1.  Covered  or  coated  with  paint  J 
as,  "  A  painted  floor." 


A,  E,  i,  O,  IS,  y,  long;  A,  £,  I,  6,  ts,  t,  short;   A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   v4re,  FAR,  fAsT.  FALL;    utlR,  H^R: 


PAINTER 
2.  Represented  by  colors. 

'T  in  the  eye  of  childhood 
Th«t  feari  a  tiamlcd  devil.  Shak. 

PAINT'fR,  n.  1.  One  who  practises  painting, — 
particiiiuriy  one  who  represi-uta  objects  by  coiorH. 
td^  ^^  PaiHtem  are  divided  into  niiintiruug  claxses, 
following  geiinrate  braiiclivM,  and  iiiciiiUo,  aiiiuiig  uth- 
eta,  coacli  and  cliaiMu  paiatem,  liuuno,  sign,  and  lancy 
painters,  herald  paiHlerg.  niarino  and  8hip  jMimtera, 
miniature  and  portrait  pamUn,  and  glass  patiUera." 
SimmoniLi. 

2.  {Xaut.)  A  rope  attached  to  the  bows  of  a 
bout,  used  to  make  lier  fast  to  any  thing.  Dana. 

3.  A  panther.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Judd. 

Puiiiter^n  colic,  a  itpecies  of  colic,  usrially  terminat- 
ing in  palsy,  to  wliicli  painters  Hi:t.  others  expoKed  to 
lead  poisons  are  auhject ;  —  ca'iod  aiso  lead  cuttc,  metal- 
lic colic,  Dtcoiushire  culic,  tlnj  uellyache,  &,c.  Vuitgliaon. 

PAINT'ER-SHIP,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  a  painter,     [ii.]  Bp.  Gardner. 

PAINT'ER-STAtN'pR,  n.  A  painter  of  coats  of 
arras  belonging  to  heraldry,  &c.  WrujM. 

Company  of  Paintf.r-staiiiers,  one  of  the  incorporated 
companies  of  the  city  of  London. 

A9~This  company,  having  the  addition  of  Painler- 
stainers  for  tlieir  skill  and  cunning  in  divers  myste- 
rious works,  are  a  society  of  great  antiquity,  having 
been  incorporated  in  1580.     Wright. 

PALNT'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act,  art,  or  employment  of 
laying  on  colors,  —  particularly  the  art  of  repre- 
senting objects  by  colors. 

True  painting  emulates  the  poet's  lays.  Mason. 

2.  A  likeness  or  resemblance  painted;  some- 
thing depicted ;  a  picture.  Shak. 

3.  Colors  laid  on  ;  paint.  Shak. 
Syn.  — See  Picture. 

PAINT'LgSS,  a.    Not  to  be  painted.  Savage. 

PAINT'RpSS,  n.     A  female  painter.    Mackintosh. 

PAINT'-STRAKE,  n.  {yaitt.)  The  uppermost 
strake  or  streak,  immediately  below  the  plank- 
sheer  ;  —  also  called  sheer-strake.  Ogilcie. 

PALNT'IRE  (pant'yur),  n.  [Fr.  pcinliire.'\  The 
art  of  painting,     [ii.]  Dryden,. 

pAiR  (p4r),  n.  [L.  par,  equal ;  It.  pare ;  Sp.  par; 
Fr.  paire.']  1.  Two  things  of  the  same  kind 
which  go  together,  or  suit  or  mate  each  other ; 
a  couple  ;  a  brace ;  as,  "  A  pair  of  shoes." 

4^  It  is  also  applied  to  a  single  thing  composed 
essentially  of  two  pieces  suiting  each  nllicr,  and  used 
only  in  the  plural  form  ;  as,  "  A  pair  of  scissors." 

2.  A  husband  and  wife.         Milton.    Dryden, 

3.  Any  number  of  equal  or  similar  things 
taken  together,  or  forming  a  set.  "A  pair  of 
cards,"  i.  e.  a  pack  of  cards,     [ii.]  Bacon. 

org'  The  phrase,  "  A  pair  of  stairs,"  instead  of  the 
more  modern  form,  "  A  fiisht  of  stairs,"  has  long 
been,  and  still  is,  in  respectable  use,  though  it  has 
been  censured  by  recent  grammarians.  "  They  made 
a  pair  of  stairs."  Shak.  "  Up  two  pair  of  stairs."  Dr. 
Ck.  Barney.  "  Up  four  pair  of  stairs."  Charles  Lamb, 
"  Addison  occupied  a  garret  up  three  pair  of  stairs." 
Ed.  Ren.  "  A  garret  up  four  pair  of  stairs."  Macaulay. 

SyTl. —  Pair  signifies  two  things  united  by  nature, 
or  suited  to  each  other ;  as,  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  pair  of 
chickens,  a  pair  or  yoke  of  oxen,  a  pair  or  span  of 
horses.  A  pair  is  also  a  male  and  a  female  ;  a  couple, 
a  male  and  a  female,  or  two  persons  or  things ;  a 
brace,  two  things  tied  together.  A  coaple  or  iiounds  ; 
a  brace  of  partridges  ;  a  loving  couple  ;  a  happy  pair. 

pAir,  c.  n.     \i.  paired;  pp.  paiuino,  paiued.] 

1.  To  be  joined  in  pairs ;  to  couple. 

Your  hand,  my  Perdita;  so  turtles  pair 

That  never  mean  to  part,  Shnk. 

2.  To  suit ;  to  fit  as  a  counterpart. 

Had  our  prince  seen  this  hour,  he  had  paired 
Well  with  his  lonl:  there  was  not  a  full  month 
Between  their  births.  Slink: 

To  pair  off,  in  parliamentary  language,  to  agree,  as 
two  memliers  of  opposite  parties,  not  to  vote.   Brandt. 

pAiR,  v.  a.  1.  To  join  in  couples;  to  cotiplo. 
"  Minds  .  .  .  paired  hy  Heaven."  Dryden. 

2.  To  unite  as  correspondent;  to  suit. 

Ulossy  jet  is  jmired  with  shining  white.  Pope. 

3.  t To  impair.  —  See  Impair.  Spenxer. 

t  pAiR'PR,  n.  One  who  hurts  or  injures.  Wickllffe. 

pAir'INO,  n.  The  practice  by  which  two  mem- 
bers of  a  legislitirc  body,  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Eng.,  or  of  Congress,  U.  S.,  of  opposite 
political  opinions,  agree  not  to  rote.       Brande. 
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pAiR'|NG-TImE,  n.  Time  when  birds  ■p\x.vt.Cou)per. 

tPAlR'M^NT,  n.     Loss.  Wickliffe. 

PAI.\'HA.N-(jON,  n.  A  howitzer  oflong  bore,  for 
ttirowing  projectiles  to  a  great  distance; — so 
tiuuied  from  I'aixhun,  its  inventor,    imnmondn. 

pAk'FOng,  n.     See  Packfo.no.  JJoblyn. 

PAL,  or  PALL,  n.    An  accomplice.  Grose. 

I  Just  gave  him  [the  thief]  a  little  tuucli  on  the  back  uf  his 
hand  as  I  knew  lita  /mI  wuuldi  and  Itu  thouglit  it  was  Ins 
;/u/,  and  gave  it  [the  breastpiiij  tu  me.  Uicktu*. 

pAl'ACE,  n.  [h.  palatiuin ;  from  Palatium,  the 
Palatine  hill,  on  which  Augustus  had  his  resi- 
dence ;  It.  ])ala:zo  ;  Sp.  palacio  ;  Fr.  paluis.] 

1.  The  house  of  an  emperor,  a  king,  or  other 
great  personage. 

2.  A  stately  or  magnificent  mansion.  Addison. 

PAL'.<iCE-C"OURT,  rt.  {Law.)  A  court  held  under 
the  steward  of  the  royal  household  of  England, 
with  a  jurisdiction  of  twelve  miles  round  the 
palace.  Brande. 

PA-LA 'CIOIJS  (pj-la'shus),  a.  Royal;  noble; 
magnificent,     [u.]        "  Graunt. 

PAL'A-dIN,  n.  [L.  palatinus,  in  the  Byzantine 
court  an  officer  of  the  palace ;  palatium,  a  pal- 
ace ;  It.  paladino ;  Sp.  «5f  Fr.  paladiti.]  {Ro- 
mances oj  the  Middle  Ayes.)  One  of  the  lords  or 
chieftains  in  Charlemagne's  army  ;  a  knight- 
errant. 

#2-  In  the  Byzantine  court,  the  officers  of  the  pal- 
ace wore  regarded  as  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
country  ;  hence  pilaiiin,QX  paladin,  in  the  early  French 
romances,  for  a  lord  or  chieftain  ;  and  the  name  was 
thence  appropriated  by  the  Italian  romantic  poets  to 
the  heroes  of  their  legends,  tlie  warriors  of  Charle- 
magne.    Brande. 

PA-L^-6g'RA-PHY,  n.    See  Paleography. 

PA-L^-Q-ZO'IC,  a.  [Gr.  iinXat6i,  ancient,  and 
^iioi',  an  animal.]  {Pal.)  Noting  an  extensive 
group  of  fossiliferous  strata  of  the  earliest  date. 

P4-L.m'M0J^,  n.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  crusta- 
ceans ;  tlie  prawn.  Baird. 

P4-LJES'TR4  (p9-l«8'tr?i),  n. ;  pi.  f^-ljes'trjK. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  TzaXaiarpa ;  TtiXt],  wrestling.] 
Among  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  school  or 
place  for  wrestling ;  a  public  place  for  perform- 
ing athletic  exercises.  W.  ymith. 

PA-L^-TI-6l'9-9Y  (pH6-8he-8ro-j?),»i.  [Gr.va- 
?.aids,  ancient,  and  /.(iyof,  a  discourse.]  The  sci- 
ence which  explains  the  past  conditions  of  the 
earth  by  the  laws  of  causation.  Smart. 

PAL-4-ME-DE'I-D.m,n.pl.  {Ornith.)  A  family 
of  birds  of  the  order  GruUir,  including  the  sub- 
families Patrince,  and  Palamedeinw;  scream- 
ers. Gray. 

pjL-j9-MF.-DK-rj\r,M,  n.  pi.    {Ornith.)  A  sub 
family     of 
birds  of  the 
order  Gral- 
l<p,  and 

family  Pal- 
amedeida, 
which  in- 
cludes the 
genera  Pa- 
lamedea  of 
Linnwus,  and  Chauna  of  Illiger ;  screamers. 

Gray. 

P4-L.^J\r' K^S,  n.  [Sp.  palenqtte,  a  palisade.] 
{Mil.)  A  kind  of  permanent  intrenched  camp,  at- 
tached to  Turkish  frontier  fortresses.  Stocqueler. 

pAL-AN-KEEN',  n.     Palanquin.  Maunder, 

PAL-AN-auiN'  {|«I-9n-k6n'),  n.  [Hind,  palkee. 
Broirn.']  A  covered  carriage  or  litter  used  in 
the  East  for  carrying  a  person,  and  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  men.  Brande. 

PAl'A-TA-BLE,  rt.  Pleasingto  the  palate  or  taste ; 
savory  ;  gustable ;  flavorons  ;  tasteful.  Addison. 

PAL'A-TA-BLE-NftSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
palatable  or  savory.  '       Stnart. 

pAl'A-tAl,  n.  A  letter  pronounced  chiefly  by 
the  palate  ;  —  called  also  pnlatic. 

4^  The  palatals  are  d,  g,j,  k,  I,  »,  and  7.    Brandt. 

pAl'A-TAL,  n.  1.  Pronounced  chiefly  bv  the 
palate,  as,  certain  letters.  booth. 


PALE 

2.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  palate.  "  Palatta 
arteries."  DunglUon. 

PAl'ATE  (|*I'»i),  n.  [L. palatum ;  It. paJato  ;  Sp. 
paUidar  ;  Fr.  paiaisT] 

1.  {AtMt.)  The  r>of  or  upper  part  of  the  cay 
ity  of  the  mouth,  bounded,  beiore,  by  the  lupe 
rior  dentiil  arch,  and  behind,  by  the  relum  pala- 
ti,  a  iiieinbranous  curtain  of  muscular  andcel- 
litbr  tissue  which  separates  the  mouth  from  the 
pharynx,  and  from  the  middle  of  which  hanga 
the  uvula.  To  this  membranoui.  organ  the 
name  sojt  palate  h  sometimes  given,  the  palate 
proper  being  termed  hard  palate.        Dunglison 

2.  1  he  organ  of  taste ;-  popularly  but  errone- 
ously so  considered.  ,sf,ak.    Locke. 

The  vutenr  boil,  the  Iramed  roaat,  an  eni 

Hard  tiuk  to  hit  thv  laUxtt  of  such  gursta.  Pop€ 

3.  Intellectual  taste ;  mental  relish.     Taylor. 

The  men  of  nice  }Mlntt.,  could  not  rrUsh  Aristollr,  m 
dressed  up  by  the  schoolmen.  btkL-rr. 

4.  {Boi.)  The  convex  base  of  the  lower  lip  of 
a  personate  corolla.  Brande. 

I  Syn.—  Palate  Is  sometime*  used  for  ta/tte.  bul  laidt 

I        is  never  used  for  palate.    A  man  w  ho  is  nice  in  what 

he  cats  and  drinks,  is  said  to  liave  a  nicepa^/<  ;  but 

taste  is  applied  to  intellectual  endowments,  a«  well  aa 

to  matters  of  sense. 

t  PAl'ATE,  r.  o.    To  perceive  by  the  taste.  Shak. 

PA-LA'TIaL  (p9-la'8h9i),  a.  [L.  palatium,  a  pal- 
ace.] Pertaining  to,  or  befitting,  a  palace ;  mag- 
nificent, hrunimond. 

P.\-LA")'IAL,  a.  [From  palate.]  Pertaining  to 
the  palate  ;  palatal,      [r.]  Barroir. 

tPA-LA'TIAL,  n.     A  palatal.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

PA-LAt'|C  [p?-Wt'ik,  S.  n.P.Ja.;  pBIVUk.  K. 
Sm.  Ii.  H'r.  Wb.],  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  uttered 
by,  the  palate  ;  palatal,     [u.]  Holder, 

PA-LAT'|C,  n.     A  palatal.  Andretos. 

PA-LAT'I-NATE,  n.  lit.  palatiuato  ;  Sj>.  palati- 
niido  ;  Fr.  if  Ger.  pcuatiuat.  —  See  Palatine.] 
The  province  or  seigniory  of  a  palatine. 


Chauna  chararta. 


a^  "  There  were  formerly  two  states  in  Germany  o| 
this  name,  which  till  1(<20  were  under  one  sovereign. 
They  were  not  contiguous,  and  were  railed,  by  wav 
of  distinction,  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  which  was  called  also  the  County  Pala- 
tine of  the  Riiine,  or  the  PalatixaU  of  the  Rhine.'' 
P.  Cye. 

PA-lAT'I-NAT-5D,  a.    Made  palatinate.    Fuller. 

pAl'A-TInE.  o.  [L,.  palatinus ;  palatium,  a  pal. 
ace;  It.  if  Sp.;>a/a//;(o;  Ft. patatin.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  palace,  or  possessing  royal  privileges; 
—  applied  originally  to  persons  holding  office  in 
the  palace  of  a  sovereign.  P.  Cyc, 

Covnty  palatine,  in  England,  one  of  the  rounlie* 
Chester,  Durliam,  or  Lancaster,  over  which  its  earL 
bishop,,or  duke  had  a  roval  jurisdiction.  The  name 
is  still  applied  to  all  of  them.  SmarC 

pAl'A-TInE,  n.  In  the  middle  ages  a  high  dig- 
nitary who  originally  held  office  in  the  court  of 
the  sovereign,  being  styled  comes  palatii,  or 
count  of  the  palace,  but  w  ho  afterwnros  obtained 
the  privilege  of  exercising  authority  and  juris- 
diction over  a  province  or  district ;  a  count  pal- 
atine. Brat.de. 

tPAL'A-TlVE,  o.  Pleasing  to  the  taste;  pala- 
table.    "  Palatire  delights."  Brovne. 

PA-LA'V5R  [p»-Hl'vfr,  A'.  Sm.  R.  If'i.l,  n.  [Sp, 
palabra,  a  word ;  Port,  palavra,  talk.] 

1.  Idle  or  deceitful  talk.     [Low.]  Todd. 

2.  A  conference;  conversation.  Wright. 

P.\-LA'V5R,  r.  a.  &  n.  [1.  PALAVERED;  pp.  pa- 
LAVERiso,  PALAVKitEW.]  To  deceive  by  words ; 
to  flatter  ;  to  talk  idly.     [Low.]  '    Grose. 

PA-LA'VpR-fR,  M.  One  who  palavers.  Mrs.Butler. 

PALE,  a.  [L.  pallidus;  It. pallida;  Sp.  palido; 
Fr.  p^le.] 

1.  Not  ruddy  ;  whitish  ;  wan  ;  ashy  ;  pallid. 
"These  cheeks  are  jiale  for  watching'."    Shak. 

The  tufted  crowtoe  and  jiale  jeaaamine.  Hitttm. 

2.  Not  bright ;  dim  ;  sombre.  Shak. 
Syxi.  —  Pallid  is  more  than  »«/» ;  r«»,  more  than 

pallid.  Palrne.'s  is  absence  of  color  ;  ptdlidar**,  an  ex- 
cess of  paleness  ;  trannr.*.t,  an  exretv  of  pallidness 
Pale  face  ;  pallid  countenance  ;  ran  appearance. 

PALE,  n.  [L.  paluB ;  It.  ^  Sp.  pato ;  Fr.  pal,  pietk 
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PALL 


*-  A.  S.  pal ;   Get.  pfahl ;   Dan.  pal ;  Sw.  pale. 
—  W.  pawl.\ 

1.  A  flat  piece  of  wood,  pointed  at  one  end, 
used  in  fencing,  or  making  enclosures,  by  being 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  secured  above,  and 
sometimes  also  below,  to  a  rail ;  a  stake.  Shak. 

Deer  creep  through  when  a  pale  tumbles  down.  Mortimer, 

2.  That  which  encloses  or  bounds  ;  a  fence  ; 
a  limit ;  a  mete  ;  a  bound. 

Thy  wisdom, 
Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  jmle,  a  shore,  conlines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts.  Shak. 

3.  Any  thing  that  is  enclosed ;  enclosure  :  — 
district. 

Within  the  pale  ot  the  regicide's  dominions.  Burke. 

Any  man  born  within  the  i>ale  of  Christianity.  AUerbury. 

There  is  no  part  but  the  bare  English  pale,  in  which  the 

Irish  have  not  the  greatest  footing.  Spenser. 

4.  An  instrument  for  trying  the  quality  of  a 
cheese.  Simmonds. 

5.  t  Paleness;  pallor.  "His  cheek  ...  a 
deadly  pale  o'ercast."  Mallet. 

6.  \ller.)  The  first  and  simplest  kind  of  or- 
dinary, bounded  by  two  vertical  lines  at  equal 
distances  from  the  sides  of  the  escutcheon,  of 
which  it  encloses  one  third.  Bratide. 

The  Pale,  {Irish  Hint.)  that  part  of  Ireland  to  which, 
for  some  centuries  after  its  invasion  by  the  English, 
in  1172,  the  dominion  of  the  latter  was  confined. 

The  limits  of  the  pale  seldom  extended  beyond  the  mod- 
ern jirovince  of  Lemster,  and  were  frequently  much  less 
considerable.  Brande. 

pAle,  r.  a.    \i.  paled  ;  pp.  paling,  paled.] 

1.  To  enclose  or  fence  with  pales  or  paling. 

The  diameter  of  the  hill  of  twenty  feet  may  be  jmled  in 
with  twenty  deals  of  a  foot  broad.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  enclose  ;  to  surround  ;  to  encompass. 

Whate'cr  the  ocean  pales  or  sky  inclips.  Shak, 

Will  you  pale  your  head  in  Henry's  glory, 
And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem  i*  Shale. 

PAlE,  V.  a.     [From  pale,  a.]    To  make  pale  ;  to 
diminish  the  brightness  of;  to  darken. 


The  glowworm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  gins  topa/e  his  ineffectual  Are. 


Shak. 

Hallam, 


PALE,  v.  n.    To  turn  or  grow  pale. 

P,i'LE-,^,n.;^\,PA'LE-^,  [L.,  chaff".]  {Bot.) 
One  of  the  bracts  stationed  upon  the  receptacle 
of  Composita;,  between  the  florets  :  —  one  of  the 
interior  bracts  of  the  flowers  of  grasses.  Brande, 

fA-h^-k'CEOVS  (-shus,66),  a.  (Bot.)  Resembling, 
consisting  of,  or  furnished  with,  palese  or  chaff; 
chaffy.  P,  Cyc, 

PAL'pD,  a.     Having  a  pale  or  stripe.        Spenser, 

P.\LE'-EVEr»  (pal'ld),  a.  Having  dim  eyes.  Milton. 

PALE'-F.\CED  (pal'fast),  a.     Having  a  pale  face. 

»'ALE'-HEART-t:u,  a.     Dispirited.  Shak, 

P^LE'LY,  o<f.     "Wanly;  not  freshly.         Johnson, 

tPAl'^N-DAR,  n.     A  kind  of  coasting  vessel. 

Great  palemtars  , . .  running  all  along  thb  sea-coast.   Knolles. 

PALE'Npss,  n.  The  state  of  being  pale;  white- 
ness of  look  ;  want  of  ruddiness. 

The  blood  the  virgin's  cheek  forsook. 

A  livid  patenesg  spreads  o'er  all  her  Ijok.  Pope. 

Syn.— See  Pale. 

PA'LP-O-GRAph,  n.  [See  Paleography.]  An 
ancient  manuscript.  Ec.  Rev. 

l-A-Lg-OG'RA-PHpR,  n.  One  versed  in  paleogra- 
phy ;  a  paleographist.  Wright. 

^?A-Le-0-GRAPH'!C,  ;  a.   Relating  to  paleog- 

PA-LP-O-GRAPH'I-CAL,  )  raphy.  Gent.  Mag. 

pA-L5-6g'RA-PHIST,w.  One  versed  in  paleogra- 
phy. T.  Rood. 

PA-Le-(5G'RA-PHy,  n.  [Gr.  TtaXai6(,  ancient,  and 
y(>a<pia,  to  write  ;  It.  §  Sp.  pakografia ;  Fr.  pali- 
ographie."] 

1.  The  art  or  the  science  of  deciphering  an- 
cient inscriptions,  including  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  characters  used  at  different  periods  by 
the  writers  and  sculptors  of  different  nations, 
their  usual  abbreviations,  initials,  &c.    Brande. 

2.  Ancient  writings  collectively.  Smart. 

3.  An  ancient  manner  of  writing.        Ogiliie.  \ 

PA-L^-OL'Q-^IST,  n.    One  versed  in  paleology. 

PA-Ijp-OL'0-(;rY,  n.  [Gr.  TTaXai6(,  ancient,  and 
^'iyo?,  a  treatise  ;  It.  paleologia.]  A  treatise  on, 
or  the  science  of,  antiquities.  Smart. 


PA-Lf-6N-TQ-L5p'l-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  pale- 
ontology, *  Conrad. 

PA-Lg-ON-TOL'O-^IST,  n.  One  versed  in  pale- 
ontology. Warburton. 

PA-LP-0N-T6L'0-9Y",  n.  [Gr.  TaXai6<;,  ancient, 
fifii,  mv,  dvra,  to  be,  and  Idyoi,  a  discourse ;  P"r. 
pali-onto logic.']  The  science  that  treats  of  fossil 
remains,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  Lyell. 

PaleoMtologjf^  or  the  science  of  ancient  organisms,  deals, 
as  its  subject,  with  all  the  plants  and  auiinals  of  all  gcoloKic 
periods.  Jlui/h  Miller. 

PA-Lg-O-SAU'RUS,  n.  [Gr.  naXaidi,  ancient,  and 
aavpof,  a  lizard.]  {PalJ)  A  genus  of  fossil  sau- 
rians  found  near  Bristol,  Eng.  Pictet. 

PA'I,g-0-THERE,  n.  See  Paleotheuium.    LyeU. 

PA-Lp-O-THE'Rj-AN,  a.  Relating  to  the  palco- 
thcrium.  Bitckland. 

PA-Lp-O-THE'RI-UM,  n.  [Gr.  naXatdi,  ancient, 
and  ti>i(>tov,  a  beast.]  {Pal.)  An  extinct  pachy- 
dermatous quadruped,  of  a  very  large  size,  sup- 
posed by  Cuvier  to' have  had,  like  the  tapir,  a 
short,  fleshy  proboscis.  Brande. 

PA'L5-0US,  a.  [L.  palea,  chaff.]  Resembling 
chaff;  chaffy.  " Pa/eotM  bodies,     [u.]  Browne. 

PA'LE§,  n.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by 
Goldschmidt  in  1857.  Lowering. 

PAL-5S-TiN'?-AN,  a.    Relating  to  Palestine. 

PA-LES  TRiC  ?  a.      [Gt.  TTaXattrrpiKOi;  iraXaia- 

PA-LLS'TRI-CAL,  )  rpa,  palajstra.  —  See  Paljes- 

TRA.]     Pertaining  to  the  paleestra.  Bryant. 

t  PAL'^T,  n.  [Fr.  pclotte,  a  ball,  from  L.  p/7a.] 
The  crown  of  the  head.  Skelton. 

PJiLETOT{p&l'e-to),n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  loose, 
thin  coat.  Ec.  Rev.     Qu.  Rev. 

PAL'gTTE  (pSl'et)  [pSI'et,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
P9-let',  Brande],  n.  [Fr.,  from  Ij.  paletta,  dim. 
of  pala,  a  spade  or  shovel.    Menage.] 

1.  A  little,  thin,  oval  board,  or  slab  of  ivory 
or  porcelain,  on  which  a  painter  mixes  his 
colors,  and  holds  them  by  means  of  a  thumb- 
hole  at  one  end  ;  —  written  also  pallet.        Gay. 

2.  {Armor.)  One  of  the  plates  covering  the 
points  of  junction  at  the  bend  of  the  shoulders 
and  elbows.  FairhoU. 

pAl'^TTE-KNIFE,  n.  A  long,  thin  knife,  round- 
ed at  the  end,  used  by  painters  to  mix  colors  on 
the  grinding-slab.      '  Fairholt. 

PALE'Wl§E,  ad.  {Her.)  In  the  manner  of  a 
pale.  Wood. 

PAL'FRgy,  or  PAL'FRPY  [pll'fre,  J.  F.  C.  Wb. 
Scott,  Kenrick ;  pai'fre,  S.P.  E.  K.Sm.  Wr. ;  pll'- 
fre  or  pal'fre,  W.],  n.  [Fr.  palefroi ;  \t. pakifreno ; 
Sp.  palafren ;  Port,  palafrem  ;  Provencal  pala- 
frei. —  Nicot  derives  it  from  Yr.par  Ic  f rein,  hy 
the  bridle,  —  because  horses  of  parade,  and  those 
rode  by  ladies,  were  led  by  the  bridle  by  squires  ; 
—  an  etymology  approved  by  Casaubon  and 
Richardson.  —  Diez  refers  to  Mid.  Ij.parafredtis, 
for  L.  paraveredus,  an  extra  post-horse,  from 
Gr.  irapa,  near,  beside,  beyond,  and  L.  veredus, 
a  post-horse  ;  whence  Old  Ger.  pferit,  pfert, 
Ger.  pferd,  a  horse.] 
_  1.  A  horse  for  the  road,  or  for  stite  occa- 
sions; —  opposed  to  steed,  a  horse  for  the  battle. 

And  to  the  palace  rode  there  many  a  rout 

Of  lords  upon  steeds  and  palfrcijK.  Chaucer. 


2.  A  gentle  horse  for  ladies. 


Addison. 


PAL'FR^YED  (-fred),  a.  Riding  on  a  palfrey. 
"  Of  palfrey ed  dames."  Tickell. 

PAL-I-FI-CA'TFON,  w.  [L.  palus,  a  stake,  a  pale.] 
The"  act  or  the  art  of  making  ground  firm  by 
driving  piles  into  it.  Wotton. 

PA-LTl'0-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  i:ah).Xoyla;  irdXiv,  again, 
and  ;./yw,  to  speak  ;  L.  palilogia.]  (Rhet.)  The 
repetition  of  a  word,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  energy  ;  as,  "  The  living, 
the  living,  he  shall  prai  e  thee."  Isa.  xxxviii. 
19-  Brande. 

pAL'IMP-SEST,  w.  \Gr. -nnXJujltiaTov;  jrrfJ'.d',  again, 
and  ij-.i'w,  to  rub ;  L.  palimpsestiis.]  {Ant.) 
Parchment  from  which  one  writing  has  been 
erased  to  make  room  for  another.     "  W.  Smith. 

PAl'IN-DROME,  M.  [Gr.rr«^(Vi5po;/of,  running  back; 
■ndXiv,  again,  and  rpixta,  Ifioaftov,  to  run.]  A  word. 


verse,  or  sentence,  which  is  the  same  read  back, 
wards  or  forwards  ;  as,  madam,  Hannah,  or  this 
sentence,  Subi  dura  a  rudibus.  Peacham. 

PAL-|N-DROM'lC,         )a.      Relating    to    palin- 

pAL-{N-DR6m'{-CAL,  )  drome.  Breen. 

PAl'ING,  n.    A  fence  made  of  pales.    Blackstone. 

PjL-IJV-gE-JVE' §1-.^  (l^l-in-je-ne'/,he-si),n.  [Gr, 
iraX.iyYiveaia;  itq/ij',  again,  and  y^i'fcris,  birth.]  A 
new  or  second  birth  ;  regeneration.        Brande. 

PAl-IN-9EN'?-SY,  n.     Palingenesia.         Clarke. 

pAl'|N-ODE,  n.  [Gr.  iraXivwHia  ;  Tra'Aii-,  again,  and 
wi5//,  contracted  from  doi^i^,  a  song ;  L.palinodia.] 
A  poem  in  which  the  author  retracts  the  invec- 
tives in  a  former  satire  ;  a  recantation.  Jonson. 

t  pAl'IN-O-DY,  n.     A  palinode.  A.  Wood. 

PAL-r-JVU'RUS,  n.  ;  pi.  fAl-i-nu'rT.  [L.  Pali- 
nurtis,  the  pilot  of  .iEneas.]  {Zocl.)  A  genus 
of  crustaceans  ;  spiny  lobster.  Bell 

pAl-1-sAdE',  n.  [Fr.  palissade,  from  L.  palus,  a 
stake,  a  pale  ;  It.  pahzzata ;  Sp.  palizada.  —  See 
Pale,  n.]  {Fort.)  A  strong  stake  set  firmly  in 
the  ground  with  others :  —  the  defence  or  barrier 
formed  of  palisades  or  stakes. 

!S£g'  Palisades  are  usually  about  9  feet  lon|!,  from  5 
to  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  sharpened  at  the  top. 
They  are  driven  into  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4 
feet,  from  2  to  4  inches  apart,  and  are  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  counterscarp,  in  the  covered  way,  on  the 
berme,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  ditch.  Qlos.  oj 
Mil.  Terms. 

PAL-I-SADE',  v.  a.  [i.  PALISADED  ;  pp.  PALI- 
SADING, PALISADED.]  To  enclose  with  pali- 
sades ;  to  fence  in.  Johnson. 

PAL-1-sA'DO,  n.;  pi.  palisadoes.  Palisade. 
"  Palisadoes  for  fortifications."  Mortimer. 

pAl-1-SA'DO,  v.  a.    To  palisade.  Swift. 

PAL'JSH,  a.     Somewhat  pale.  Bp.  Hall. 

pAl'KEE,  n.    [Hind.]  A  palanquin.  C.  P.  Brown. 

pAlL,  n.  [L.  pallium  ;  It.  &  Sp.  palio ;  Old  Fr. 
pali,  paile.  —  A.  S.  pcell ;  Old  Ger.  phellol,  pfel- 
lel,  pfeller.] 

1.  A  cloak  or  mantle  of  state.  Spenser. 

2.  The  cloak  or  mantle  of  an  archbishop :  —  a 
vestment  sent  from  Rome  to  all  archbishops  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  the  four 
Latin  patriarchs  of  the  East,  on  their  accession. 
It  is  now  a  short,  white  cloak  of  lamb's  wool, 
with  a  red  cross  encircling  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders and  falling  on  the  back.  Brande. 

After  consecration,  he  [the  archbishop]  shall  have  the  nail 
sent  him.  Ayliffe. 


The  trumpet,  shawm,  and  atabal. 

Lay  screened  from  dew  by  cloak  and  pall. 


Cioly. 


3.  {Her.)  A  figure  like  the  Roman  Y,  repre- 
senting the  pall  of  an  archbishop.  Ency. 

4.  A  kind  of  fine  cloth,  of  which  cloaks  and 
mantles  of  state  were  formerly  made.       Nares. 

5.  The  covering  thrown  over  a  dead  body. 

And  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  ixwdpoll. 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house.    Bryant. 

6.  A  piece  which  falls  between  the  teeth  of  a 
ratchet-wheel ;  a  click.  —  See  Pawl.     Francis. 

PALL,  V.  w.  [Perhaps  from  prtfe.  Johnson. — L. 
p'llleo,  to  be  pale,  to  fade.  Todd. — W.  pallu, 
to  fail,  to  cease.]  [i.  palled  ;  pp.  palling, 
PALLED.]  To  become  vapid  or  insipid  ;  to  lose 
strength,  life,  or  spirit. 

Empty  one  bottle  into  another  swiftly,  lest  the  drink  pall. 

Bacon, 
Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover. 
Fades  in  the  cyc,  and  palls  upon  the  sense.    Addison. 

pAll,  V.  a.     1.  To  make  vapid  or  insipid. 

Reason  and  reflection  .  . .  blunt  the  edge  of  his  keenest  de- 
sires, and  pall  all  his  enjoyments.  Atterbury. 

2.  To  make  spiritless; -to  dispirit;  to  depress. 

Base,  barbarous  man !  the  more  we  raise  our  love. 

The  more  we  pall,  and  cool,  and  kill  his  ardor.      Dryden. 

3.  To  weaken  ;  to  impair ;  to  damage. 

I  '11  never  follow  thy  palled  fortunes  more.  Shak. 

4.  To  cloy;  to  satiate;  to  surfeit.  "Palled 
appetite  must  be  gratified  with  sauces  rather  than 
food."  Tatler. 

5.  [From pall,  a  cloak  or  mantle.]  To  cloak; 
to  shroud ;  to  invest. 

Come,  thick  night. 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell.  Shax. 
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PALL 

f  PALL,  m.  a  nausea  or  nauseating.  Shaftesbury 

fAULA,  M.  [L.l  [^lloman  AiU.)  A  long,  wide 
garment,  worn  by  ladies.  Andrews. 

PAL-LA'DJ-Om,  rt. ;  p\.L.  palladia;  Eng.  I'AL- 
LAUIUM!*.  L^->  from  Gr.  OaXXiiiQii ;  llaikdi,  lla/.- 
Xiho!,  Pallas.] 

1.  (Ant.)  A  statue  of  Pallas,  in  Troy,  said  to 
have  fallen  from  the  skies,  on  the  preservation 
of  which  depended  the  safety  of  the  city. 

3.  Something  that  affords  protection  and  se- 
curity ;  bulwark  ;  safeguard. 

The  trial  by  jury  ami  the  freedom  of  the  preu  «re  each 
called  the  iHtUtvliium  of  the  UritiiU  couatitutiuu.         Uratulc 

3.  (A/m.)  A  ductile  and  malleable  metal,  of 
a  whitish,  steel-gray  color,  found  in  small, 
fibrous  grains  associated  with  gold  and  platinum. 
It  has  the  hardness  of  fine  steel,  and  suliers  no 
change  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Dana.  SiUiman. 

pAl'LAH,  n.  (Zoil.)  A  species  of  ante- 
lope; Antihpe  nielimpus.  P.Cyc. 

PAl.'LAS.n.     [Qr.niUii.'l 

1.  (Grecian  M>/th.)  The 
goddess  of  wisdom  and 
skill,  and  the  tutelary  di- 
vinity of  Athens,  identi- 
fied, at  a  later  period  with 
the  Roman  Minerva. 

Brande. 

2.  (Astron.)   A  smill      -^  Vc^M}^afc*B  / 
planet,    or  asteroid,  dis-    "^^^^^S^^^^i^'- 
covered  by  Dr.  Olbers  in 
1802,   revolving  between    Pid\a.\i(,AiuaopevKlampiai). 
the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Herschel. 

PAlL'-BEAR-PR,  n.  A  person  who  holds  the 
pall,  or  walks  by  the  side  of  the  corpse,  in  a  fu- 
neral procession.  Clarke. 

PAL'LgT,  n.  1.  [Old  Eng.  paillet,  referred  by 
Minsheu  and  Junius  to  Fr.  paille,  straw.  —  L. 
pale'Lji     A  small  or  rude  bed.  Shak. 

2.  \¥t.  palette.  —  Soe  Palette.]  A  painter's 
board.  —  See  Palett=:. 

3.  Among  potters,  crucible  makers,  &c.,  a 
wooden  tool  for  forming,  beating,  and  rounding 
their  works.  Recs'  Cyc. 

4.  A  tool  to  take  up  the  gold  leaves  from  the 
pillow,  and  to  apply  and  extend  them.  llees. 

5.  A  little,  shallow  dish,  formerly  used  by 
surgeons  to  receive  the  blood  in  bleeding  a  pa- 
tient :  —  hence,  the  quantity  contained  by  such 
dish,  being  three  ounces.  HakeioiU. 

6.  (C.'ock  and  Watch-work.)  A  piece  con- 
nected with  the  penduhim  or  the  balance,  on 
which  strikes  the  swing-wheel,  or  the  balance- 
wheel  ;  — also  written  pMU.  Brande. 

7.  {Her.)  A  pale  less  in  breadth  than  the 
third  of  an  escutcheon  ;  a  narrow  pale.  Brande. 

PAll'-H6LD-PR,  n.    Pall-bearer,     [k,]     Smith. 

PAl'LI-AL,  a.  [L. />rj//<««i,  a  mantle.]  (Conch.) 
Pertaining  to  the  mantle. 

PitUial  impression,  the  impression  of  the  muscular 
marain  of  the  mantle,  hsinz  a  line  on  the  inner  sur- 
facj  of  a  bivalve  sliejl,  continued  lietween  the  inipreg- 
siuns  of  the  two  adductor  muscles.  Brande. 

tPAl/L|-A-MENT,  n.  [L.  pa/Ztitm,  a  mantle.]  A 
dress  ;  a  robe.  Slia  'i. 

fPALL'IARD  (imry^rd),  n.     [Fr.  paillard ;  paille, 
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1.  A  lecher  ;  a  fornicator.  '    Dryden. 

2.  A  beggar.     Fraternity  of  Vajabonds,\bl'^. 

tPALL'IARD-I§E,  n.     [Fr.  paillardise.]     Forni- 
cation. Sir  G.  Buck. 
pAlL-IAsse'  (pil-ySs'),  n.    See  Paillasse. 

PAL'LI-Ate,  v.  a.  [L.  pn^liatus,  dressed  in  a 
pallium,  or  mantle  ;  It.  palliare,  to  palliate  ;  Sp. 
palidr;  Yt.  iHillier.]     U.  palliated;  pp.  pal- 

LIATINO,  palliated.] 

1.  tTo  cover  with  a  mantle  or  cloak;  to 
cloak;  to  clothe.  "Being  palliated  \f\t\\  a  pil- 
grim's coat."  Herbert. 

2.  t  To  cover  or  conceal ;  to  hide ;  to  disguise; 
to  gloss;  to  varnish  ;  to  gild. 

She  under  iwect  word*  and  laluting  kisae*  txillialinn  her 
hellish  dcaign.  .ScWrn. 

3.  To  cover  with  excuse ;  to  soften  or  lessen 
by  favorable  representations  ;   to  extenuate. 

Mon«ieiir  St.  Evroinond  ha«  endeavored  to  palliair  the 
■upor.ititioni  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  AriiUmn. 

The  atroeloua  crime  of  being  a  young  man  ...  I  •linll 
■either  attempt  to  palKate  nor  deny.  I'iu. 
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4.  To  allay  St  lessen,  without  curing;    to 
ease ;  afl,  "  Tu  palliate  a  disease."        Johnson. 
Syn.  — See  Extenuate. 

tPAL'H-ATE,  o.    1.  Cloaked;   disguised,     "In 

h.a.\n\. palliate  and  dissimuled."  Hall. 

2.  Allaying  disease  without  curing  it.      Fell. 

PAL-L|-A'TIQN,  n.  L  tThat  which  cloaks  or 
conceals ;  cover ;  disguise. 

I  raw  cl(«rly  through  tlie  pious  di^guiaea  and  loft  ixillut- 
tumt  of  aoiue  men.  King  Lharlu. 

2.  The  act  of  palliating  ;  concealment  by  ex- 
cuse ;  extenuation  by  favorable  representation. 

8uch  bitter  invectivca  wainat  otjicr  men'a  faulta,  and  in- 
dulgence ur  p<i/<ia/«>M  of  tneir  own.  ahowa  their  zeal  liea  in 
Uieir  fplvcii.  (Jocenuneut  nf  the  Tongu/t. 

3.  Mitigation  or  alleviation  ;  a  palliative. 

If  the  juat  cure  of  a  diacaae  be  hill  of  peril,  let  tlie  nhyai- 
cioji  resort  tu  iMtlUUiou.  JsiicoH. 

pAl'LI-A-TIve,  a.    IFr.  palUatif.] 

1.  That  palliates  ;  extenuating.  Wottoti. 

2.  Mitigating  or  alleviating,  not  removing. 

Consumption  pulmonary  seldom  admits  of  other  than  a 
palUalire  cure  ArbuthuoL 

pAl'LJ-A-TIve,  n.  1.  That  which  palliates,  ex- 
cuses, or  extenuates. 

2.  That  which  mitigates  or  alleviates  without 
removing  or  curing.  Swift. 

A  whole  system  ought  fo  be  produced; ...  it  ought  to  be 
no  jxiUiatire,  but  a  legislative  provision,  vigorous,  substan- 
tial, and  effective.  Jlvrte. 

PAl'LI-A-TQ-RY,  a.    Palliative.  Ge7tt.  Mag. 

PAl'LjD,  a.  [L.  pallidas  ;  palleo,  to  be  or  look 
pale;  It.  pallida  ;  Sp.p^lido;  Fr.  pule.]  Pale; 
whitish  ;  wan  ;  not  high-colored.  Spetiser. 

Her  spirits  fiilnt. 
Her  checks  assume  a  i/aUiiftinL  Additom. 

Syn.— See  Pale. 
PAL-LIo'I-TY,  m.     Paleness,     [n.]  Bailey. 

pAl'L1D-LY,  ad.    Palely  ;  wanly.        Bp.  Taylor. 
PAl'LID-NESS,  n.     Paleness;  palidity.  Fcltham. 

Syn.  — See  Pale. 

pA  LL'ING,  p.  a.   Cloying ;  satiating ;  insipid.  Ash. 

PAL '/./- Vm,  n. ;  pi.  rAL'Lf-A.     [L.] 

1.  \A}it.)  The  name  given  by  the  Romans, 
who  sometimes  wore  it,  to  the  tiidnov,  or  outer 
garment  of  the  Greeks,  which  consisted  of  a 
blanket  or  large  piece  of  cloth  capable  of  envel- 
oping the  entire  person.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  The  mantle  or  scarf  sent  from  Rome  to 
the  archbishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
on  their  accession.  —  See  Pall.  Brande. 

3.  (Conch.)    The  mantle  of  bivalves.     Ou>en. 

PALL-MALL'  (p^l-mSl')  r|)«l-mgr,  S.  IF,  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  \Vr.\,  n.  [Old  Fr.  p:i!cmai/le ;  pale,  a 
ball  (h.pila),  and  maille,  a  mallet  (L.  niallcu:,).'] 

1.  A  game  formerly  practised  in  England, 
which  consisted  in  knocking  with  a  mallet  a 
wooden  ball  through  an  iron  ring: — also  the 
mallet  with  which  the  ball  was  struck,  and  the 
place  where  the  game  was  played. — Written 
also  pail-mail,  and  p  ll-mell.  Cotyrave.  Erclyn. 

2.  A  street  in  the  west-end  of  London,  named 
from  the  game  of />  lU-mall,  which  was  formerly 
much  played  on  the  grounds  which  it  now  oc- 
cupies, and  afterwards  on  the  mall  in  St. 
James's  Park.  — See  Mall.  Nares. 

pAl'LOR,  n.     [L.]    Paleness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

PALM  (pam),  n.  [Gr.  itaX6iiii ;  L.  pal.ma ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  pa/ma  ;  Fr.  palmc,  panme.'] 

1.  The  inner  part  of  the  hand  from  the  wrist 
to  the  fingers,  excludingtho  thumb.  yJrtron.  Shak. 

2.  A  handbrcath  ;  a  lineal  measure  of  three 
inches.  Bacon. 

Iff-  Amon^  the  Romans,  there  were  two  different 
palms;  one  corres|K)ndinc  to  the  lirendlli,  and  tlie 
otiier  to  the  lonetii,  of  ilio  hand.  The  former  w«8 
2.912,  the  latter  8.737,  Enplish  inrlies.  Tito  modern 
palm  is  difTercnt  in  dlfTercnt  countries  ;  licine  in  Rus- 
sia  2.698,  in  Naples  lO.S?."),  in  Oenoa  9.72.5,  and  in 
Oporto  8,  English  inrhea.     IVm.  Smith.     Simmonds. 

3.  The  broad  part  of  a  deer's  horns,  when  full 
gro^vn. 

Nailinir  it  up  among  Irish  heada  of  deer,  to  show  the 
miirhtiness  of  her  palm.  Awm.  tr  Fl. 

4.  (Naut.)  A  fluke,  or  broad  triangular  part, 
at  the  end  of  an  arm  of  an  anchor  ;  —  a  piece  of 
leather,  with  a  plate  of  iron  in  the  middle,  cov- 
ering the  palm,  and  secured  at  the  back  of  the 
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hand,  used  instead  of  a  thimble  in  sewing  can. 
va«-  JJana. 

6.  (Hot.)  A  name  applied  to  planU  of  many 
genera  and  Kurcies,  of  which  the  date-tree,  or 
great  palm  (I'htenix  dactylifera,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  the  palms  of  Scripture),  and  the 
cocoa-nut-tree  (Cocos  nuci/era)  are  perhaps  the 
most  important.  Gray. 

6  A  branch  or  wreath  of  the  palm,  worn 
among  the  Romans  in  token  of  victory  ;  —  hence, 
superiority,  preeminence,  victory,  triumph. 

It  doth  amaze  me. 
A  man  of  such  a  fn'hle  Ii-ni|M'r  •hould 
8o  get  the  start  of  Uie  majestic  wurid. 
And  bear  the  ijadm  aJoae.  ffkak 

PALM  (plm),  v.a.     [».  palmed  ;  pp.  palmino, 

PALMED.] 

1-  To  conceal  in  the  palm,  as  a  juggler. 

They  jmlmed  the  trick  that  lost  the  fame  Prior. 

2.  To  impose  by  fraud  or  trick.  Addison. 

For  you  may  jialm  upon  us  old  for  new.  Drt^lat. 

3.  To  touch  with  the  hand  ;  to  handle.  Prior. 

PAL'M.>-<:HRT.S'Tr,n.  [I..,  palm  of  Christ.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  from  the  scetls  of  one  species 
of  which  (ilicinus  communis)  castor-oil  is  ob- 
tained ;  Ricinus.  Lotulon.     Waller. 

pAl'MAR,  a.     [h.  pnlmatis ;  palma,  a  palm.] 

1.  Of  the  breadth  of  the  hanil.  Lee. 

2.  (Ajuit.)  O',  or  pertaining  to,  the  palm  of 
the  hand.    "  Pul/nar  muscles."  Dunglison. 

PAL'MA-RY  [i«l'inj-r?,  K.  Wb.;  t*mVre,  Sm. 
Wr.y,  a.  [L.  ptlmaris  ;  palma,  the  palm. j  That 
merits  the  palm  or  prize  ;  having  superior  ex- 
cellence or  merit ;  capital,     [r.] 

Proceeding  from  the  pen  of  ••  the  first  phikwopher  of  the 
age  "  in  his  jttijmary  and  cjpitol  workl  /Jp.  Home. 

PAl'MATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  palraic 
acid  and  a  base.  /».  Cyc. 

PAl'MATE,       ;„       fL,    palmatus; 
PAl^MAT-^D,  )  p«//»a,palm.]  (Wat. 

Hist.)    Havina;  the   shape   of  the 

hand ;   resembling  the   hand  with 

the  fingers  spread  ;  as,  "  P  ilmate 

leaves  or  roots."Grrty.  "Palmated  stones." Reet. 

PALM'-c6l-OR,  m.  a  color  resembling  that  of 
the  palm ;  bay -color.  "  The  horse  was  of  a 
palm-color."  Bryant. 

PALMED  (idind),  a.  IIa\"ing  palms  ;  bearing  the 
palms  of  the  horns  aloi't,  as  a  deer.  "  The  proud 
palmed  deer."  Drayton. 

PALM'f^R  (la'inur),  n.  1.  A  pilgrim  returned  from 
the  Holy  Land ;  —  so  called  from  the  branch  of 
palm  which  he  carried  in  commemoration  of  his 
journey  ;  a  pilgrim  or  crusader.  Shak. 

2.  One  that  cozens  or  cogs  at  cards  or  dice 
by  keeping  some  of  them  in  his  hands  un- 
seen. BloufU. 

PALM'5R-WORM(-warm),  n.  A  hairy  worm.  Joej 
i.  4.     Probably  the  caterpillar.    Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

PAL-MfiT'TO,  n.  (Rot.)  A  genus  of  palms  grow, 
ing  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  ;  cabbage-tree  ; 
Areca  :  — a  species  of  palm  growing  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S.  from  North  Carolina 
to  Florida;  Chamtcrops p ilmetto.  Loudon. Gray. 

pAl'M|C,  a.  (Chcm.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  palmine.  P.  Cyc. 

PAL-mIf'PR-OOs,  a.  [L.  palmi/er.]  Bearing 
palm-trees,     [ii.]  Bailey. 

PAL'MI-GRADE,  a.  {Ij.  palma,  the  palm,  and 
gradior,  to  walk.]  (Zo.il.)  Walking  on  the 
whole  foot.  Uitchcoek 

PAl'.M|NE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  white,  waxy  subsUnce 
obtained  from  castor-oil.  P.  Cyc. 

PAL'M|-PED,  a.  [L.  palmipex,  palmipedis  ;  palma. 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  pes,  pcdi^,  a  foot.] 
(Ornith.)  Web-footed.  —  See  Ce.ntipku.    I{ay. 

PAL'MI-PP.D,  n.  (Ornilh.)  A  fowl  that  has  webbed 
feet,  or  the  toes  connected  by  a  membrane. 

0f  The  palmipedn  form  the  sixth  order  in  Cuvirr'i 
arraneoment.  rorrenponding  to  the.^pisfresof  Linn»u», 
and  the  A"oloforM-of  Illiger.     Bramdr. 

PAL'MJ8-T5R,  n.  [L.  pilma,  the  palm  of  the 
hand]     One  who  aeals  in  palmistry.  Bp.  Hall. 

pAL'.MIS-TRY,    h.     1.    The  art  or  practice  of 
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telling  fortunes  by  the  lines  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

Palmisti-y,  or  divinatiftn  from  lines  of  our  hands.   Brmime. 

2.  A  trick  with  the  hand.  Addison. 

PAL-iMlT'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  palm-oil.  SilUman. 

PALM-OIL'  (pain-iiTr),  n.  A  reddish-yellow,  solid 
oil,  obtained  chiefly  from  Elais  Guineensis,  a 
species  of  palm  growing  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap 
and  candles.  Brande. 

PALM'-StJN-DAY  (pim'sun-d?),  M.  [A.  S.  Palm- 
suiman-d<eg.]  The  Sunday  next  before  Easter  ; 
—  so  called  in  commemoration  of  Christ's  en- 
try into  Jerusalem,  when  the  multitude  strewed 
pahn  branches  in  his  way.  Whvatly. 

PALM-WiNE'  (pam-win'),  n.  A  beverage  made 
of  the  juice  which  flows  from  the  wounded 
spathes  of  the  cocoa-nut-tree  and  some  other 
species  of  the  palm,  in  India,  where  it  is  called 
toddy.  It  is  also  obtained  from  the  oil-palm 
(Ekiis  Guineensis).  Gray. 

PALM'- WORM  (pam'wurin),  n.  {Ent.)  A  species 
of  centiped  found  in  America.  Buchanan. 

PALM'y  (pam'e),  a.     1.  Bearing  or  abounding  in 

palms.     "  The  pilmy  plains."  Dryden. 

2.  Flourishing;  prosperous.  Burke. 

In  the  most  high  and  imlmy  state  of  Rome.         Sliak. 

tfg=JVares  suggests  that  the  word  may  be  applied 

ill  Ihe  last  sense  "  in  allusion  to  the  palmnof  tlio  stag's 

liorns,  when  they  liave  attained  their  utmost  growtli." 

PALP,  n.  [Mod.  L.  palpus,  from  L.  pa'po,  to 
stroke,  to  touch  gently  ;  Ft.  pilpe.]  (Ent.)  A 
jointed  sensiferous  organ  attached  in  piirs  to 
the  lower  jaw ;  a  feeler.  Brande. 

PALP,  ».  a.    [L.palpo.']     To  feel,     [r.]     Wright. 

PAL-PA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  per- 
ceptible by  the  "touch ;  palpableness.  Arbuthnot. 

PAL'PA-BLE,  a.  [L.  palpabilis ;  palpo,  palpire, 
to  stroke,  to  touch  gently  ;  It.  pcilpabik  ;  Sp.  Sg 
Fr.  palpable. — See  Palpitati:.] 

1.  That  may  be  touched  or  felt ;  perceptible 
by  the  touch  ;  tangible.  Shale. 

2.  Easily  or  readily  perceived  ;  perceptible  ; 
plain ;  manifest ;  obvious.  "  Palpable  mistakes." 
Woodward.     "  A  palpable  lie."  Mickle. 

PAL'PA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  pal- 
pable ;  plainness  ;  obviousness.  Johnson. 

PAL'PA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  palpable  manner;  percep- 
tibly; plainly;  obviously.  Bacon. 

PAL-PA'TION,  n.  \L. palpatio.l  The  act  of  touch- 
ing or  feeling.  Glanvill. 

PAL-PA'TOR,  n.  (Ent.)  One  of  a  family  of  clav- 
icorn  beetles,  including  those  which  have  very 
long  palps  or  feelers.  Brande. 

PAL'Pp-BRAL,  a.  [L.  palpebralis  ;  palpebra,  an 
eyelid.]   Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  eyelids.   Dun. 

pAL'PP-BROUS,  a.    Having  eyelids.  Smart. 

PAL'PI-FORM,  a.  [Mod.  L.  p.ilpus,  a  palp,  and 
h.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  palp, 
or  feeler.  Kirby. 

PAL-Pt^'^R-OOs,  a.  Bearing  or  producing  pilps, 
or  feelers.  Kirby. 

PAL'PI-TATE,  V.  n.  [L.  pilpito,  palpitatus  ;  pal- 
po, to  stroke,  to  touch  gently,  from  Gr.  ttq/./u 
(another  form  of  (iiiXlio,  to  liurl,  to  strike,  to 
dash),  to  hurl,  to  shake,  to  quake  or  quiver  ;  It. 
palpitare ;  Sp.  palpitar ;  Fr.  p:ilpiter?\  [i.  pal- 
pitated ;  pp.  PALPITATIXO,  PALPITATED.]   To 

move  or  beat  quickly  or  frequently,  as  the  heart ; 
to  pulsate  ;  to  throb  ;  —  particularly,  to  beat,  as 
the  heart,  more  frequently  than  the  natural  pul- 
sation ;  to  flutter ;    to  go  pit-a-pat.  Martin. 

PAL-PI-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  palpitatio  ;  pnlpito,  pal- 
pitatus, to  pA\p[t;\te  ;  \t.  palpitazione  ;  Sp.  p^T- 
pitacion  ;  Fr.  palpitation.]  "The  act  of  palpitat- 
ing ;  a  quick  or  frequent  motion  or  beating,  as 
of  the  heart ;  a  throbbing,  — particularly,  a  vio- 
lent or  preternaturally  rapid  motion  of  the 
heart,  occasioned  by  disease,  exhaustion,  ex- 
citement, fright,  or  other  cause.         Dunglison. 

I  knew  the  company  too  well  to  feel  any  pnlpitationK  at 
their  approach.  Taller. 

Her  bosom  heaves 
With  palpitations  wild.  Thomaon. 


PAL'PVS,n.;  pi.  p^iL'pi.  [L.-»-SeePALP.]  (Ent.) 
A  jointed  sensiferous  organ  ;  a  ■pa.lp.Burmeister. 

PAL!J'GRAVE  (paiz'grav),  n.  [Ger.  pfakgraf; 
pfalz,  a  palace  (from  L.  pzlatium),  and  graf,  a 
count;  T>vLt. paltsgraaf.]  (Ger.  Hist.)  A  count 
of  the  palace  ;  a  count  palatine.  Bailey. 

PAL§-GRA-ViNE',  n.  [Ger.  pfalzgriijinn.']  The 
wife  of  a  palsgrave,  or  a  lady  of  the  rank  of  a 
palsgrave  ;  a  countess  palatine.  Booth. 

pAl'§J-CAL  (pai'ze-ksil),  a.    Palsied,  [k.]  Bailey. 

PAL'§|ED  (pai'zid),  a.  Affected  with  palsy.  Shah. 

Let  not  old  age  long  stretch  his  palsied  hand.  Gay. 

pAl'ST^R,  n.     A  pilgrim's  staff.  Wright. 

PAL'^Y,  n.  [Contracted  from  paralysis.]  Sus- 
pension or  great  diminution  of  voluntary  motion, 
and  sometimes  of  sensation,  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  often  accompanied  with  involuntary  mo- 
tion of  the  part  affected  ;  paralysis.   Dunglison. 

PAL'§Y,  V.  a.  \i.  palsied  ;  pp.  palsying,  pal- 
sied'.] To  affect  with  palsy ;  to  paralyze.  Ihdd. 

pAl'§Y-WORT  (-wlirt),  n,  A  plant  once  thought 
good  for  palsy.  Booth. 

PAL'T^IR,  V.  n.  [Johnson,  Tooke,  and  others,  re- 
fer to  paltry ;  Smart,  to  falter.  —  See  Paltiiy.I 

[t.    PALTEllED  ;     ]3p.    PALTEUIXG,    PALTEKED.J 

To  shift;  to  shuffle;  to  dodge;  to  play  tricks ; 

to  haggle  ;  to  prevaricate.  Milton. 

Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed 
That  j'oiter  witli  us  in  a  double  sense.  Sliak: 

fVAh'T^R,  V.  a.  To  squander;  to  fritter  away. 
"  He  p  liters  his  fortune."  Todd. 

pAl'T^R-^R,  n.     One  who  palters.        Sherwood. 

pAL'TR!-LY,  ad.     In  a  paltry  manner  ;  meanly. 

pAl'TRJ-N^SS,  n.    State  of  being  paltry.  Johnson. 

pAl'TRY,  a.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  Jamieson 
and  Todd  refer  it  to  Low  Ger.  palt,  a  fragment, 
a  scrap ;  piVc,  palter,  a  rag,  a  tatter  ;  palterig, 
mean,  worthless  ;  Dan.  pialt,  a  rag  ;  Sw.  pallor, 
rags  ;  Scot.  paUrie,  peltry,  vile  trash  ;  Old  Eng. 
palter,  a  mean,  despicable  fellow;  Local  Eng. 
p'llt,  rubbish,  refuse.  Johnson,  Tooke,  and 
Richardson,  with  the  older  etymologists,  derive 
it,  with  poltroon,  from  L.  pollice  truncus.  —  See 
PoLTROOX.]  Mean  ;  worthless  ;  vile  ;  sorry  ; 
despicable  ;  contemptible  ;  insignificant. 

Turn  your  forces  from  this  prOlrii  sie;re, 

And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task.  Shak: 

Syn.  — See  Contemptible. 

PA-LU'DAL,  a.  [T,.  pains,  paludis,  ?i  mArsh.]  Re- 
lating to  marshes ;  marshy.  J.  Johnson. 

PA-LU-DJl-MEJ^'TUM,n.  [L.]  (Roman  Ant.)  A 
military  cloak  worn  by  the  general  and  principal 
officers.  It  was  open  in  front,  reached  to  the 
knees  or  a  little  lower,  and  hung  loosely  from 
the  shoulders,  being  fastened  across  the  chest 
by  a  clasp.  W.  Smith. 

pjL-U-DI'JVj1,n.  [L.  }}alus,  !\.  \)ool.]  (Conch.)  A 
|i;enus  of  gastcropodous,  operculated  mollusks, 
inhabiting  fresh  water.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PA-LU'D{-NOUS,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  paludina. 

Clarke. 

PAL'Y,  a.     \.  Pale.     [Poetic]  Shok.     Gay. 

2.  (Her.)  Noting  a  shield  divided  into  four  or 

more  equal  parts.  BucJianan. 

pAM,  71.  {From,  palm,  victory,  as  trump  from  tri- 
wnph.  Johnson.]     The  knave  of  clubs.      Pope. 

PAM'PA^,  n.  pi.  Extensive  plains  in  South  Amer- 
ica, particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  covered,  like  the  prait ies  of  North  Amer- 
ica, in  their  nattiral  state,  with  rank  grass,  and 
affording  pasturage  for  numerous  cattle  and 
horses.  Sir  F.  Head. 

pAm'PER,  v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  pamprei\  to  fill  or  cover 
with  vine-leaves,  to  train  or  nurse,  as  a  vine, 
into  luxuriant  growth  ;  pampre,  a  vine-branch 
with  leaves,  from  L.  pampinvs.  Junius.  Rich- 
ardson.] [i.  PAMPERED  ;  pp.  PAMPERING,  PAM- 
PERED.] To  feed  to  the  full  with  luxuries  or 
delicacies  ;  to  feed  luxuriously.  "  To  pamper 
and  strengthen  it  [the  body]."  Spenser. 

Praise  swelled  thee  to  a  proportion  ready  to  burst:  it 
brought  thee  to  feed  upon  air,  and  to  starve  thy  soul  only  to 
pamj)er  thy  imagination.  South. 

pAM'P^RED  (i.ain'p?rd),  p.  a.  Fed  high  or  luxu- 
riously.    "  'Those  pampered  animals."       Shak. 


PAM'PER-eD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  pam.. 
pered.     "  Pamperedness  and  pride."    Bp.  HalL 

pAm'P^R-^R,  n.    One  who  pampers.         Cowper. 

PAM'P^R-ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  pampers  ; 
luxurious  feeding  ;  full  gratification.  Fulke. 

PAM'P?lt-iZE,  V.  a.  To  feed  luxuriously;  to 
pamper,     [u.]  Sydney  Stnith. 

pAm-PE  '  RO,  n. ;  pi.  pAm-pk'  Ros.  A  violent  wind 
from  the  west  or  the  south-west,  which  sweeps 
over  the  pampas  in  the  southern  part  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  Sir  W.  Parish. 

PAM'PHL^T  (pani'tlet),  n.  [Various  etymologies 
have  been  suggested  for  this  word ;  as,  Fr.  par  un 
filet,  as  being  held  together  by  a  thread ;  palme- 
feuillet,  a  leaf  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  a  book  be- 
ing a  thing  of  greater  weight ;  L.  pagina  J,  lata, 
a  threaded  page,  as  being  stitched  with  thread  ; 
Dut.  pctmpier,  or  papier,  paper,  as  being  mere 
paper,  uncovered  or  unbound.  Caxlon  writes 
paunflet ;  Chancer,  pamfet.]  A  book  consist- 
ing of  only  one  or  a  few  sheets,  stitched  together, 
and  not  bound.  Shak.     Wotton. 

Pamphlets  became  of  common  use  in  political  and  reli- 
gious controversy  about  the  . . .  16th  century.  lirmide. 

PAM'PIIL^T  (pam'flet),  v.  n.  To  write  pamphlets. 
"  In  a  poor  puniphleting  way."  Howell. 

pAM-PHLPT-EER'  (pain-flet-er'),  n.  A  writer  of, 
or  dealer  in,  pamphlets.        Bp.  Hall.    Dryden. 

pAM-PHL?T-EER'ING,  n.  The  writing  of  pam- 
phlets. Athenwum. 

pA  M-P II L pT-E ER ' I NG,  a.Writing pamphlets.  ^sA. 

t  PAM-PTL'ION  (-yon),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  fur.  Wright. 

2.  A  coat  of  ditt'erent  colors,  formerly  worn  by 

servants.  Hollyband,  1593. 

PAM-PIN'f-FORM,  a.  [L.  pa?npinvs,  a  tendril, 
and  forma,  form.]  (Anat.)  .Resembling  a  ten- 
dril ;  —  applied  to  the  spermatic  arteries  ant] 
veins.  Dunglison. 

pAm'PRE  (pani'per),  n.  [Fr.  —  See  Pamper.] 
(Scu/p.)  An  ornament  for  columns,  consisting 
of  vine-leaves  and  grapes.  Brande. 

pAN,  n.  [A.  S.  panne ;  Dut.  pan ;  Old  Ger. 
phatme  ;  Ger.  pjanne;  Sw.  panna.  — W.  pan; 
Gael,  panna,  pan.] 

1.  A  broad,  shallow  vessel,  used  for  holding 
provisions  and  for  other  domestic  purposes ;  as, 
"  A  inUk-pan  "  ;  "A  hying-pan." 

That  were  but  to  leap  out  of  Ihe  pun  into  the  fire.  Speiii'er. 

2.  The  part  of  the  lock  of  a  gun  which  holds 
the  priming.  Boyle. 

3.  The  hard  stratum  of  earth  on  which  soil 
or  loam  lies ;  —  so  called  because  it  retains  rain- 
water. Halliwell. 

4.  That  part  of  the  head  or  skull  which  con- 
tains the  brain  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head. 

Though  he  were  shore  full  high  upon  hia  2>an.      Chaucer. 

5.  A  masticatory  which  takes  the  place  of 
tobacco  and  opium  in  many  Asiatic  countries. 
It  consists  of  slices  of  the  areca-nut  wrapped  in 
the  fresh  leaves  of  the  betel-pepper  vine,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  quicklime.  Simmomh. 

6.  A  leaf  of  gold  or  silver.  Simmonds. 

fPAN,  V.  a.  To  join  or  close  together.  Ainsworth. 

PJJV,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  n«V.]  (Grecian  Myth.) 
The  god  of  flocks  and  shepherds.        IF.  Smith. 

pAn'A-BAsE,  w.  (Min.)  Gray  copper;  tctrnhe- 
drite.  Dana. 

PAN-A-CE'A,  n.  ;  pi.  L.  pan-a-cfJ^\  Eng.  pX\- 
A-cii'A?.  [L.,  from  Gr.  -nnvaKna  ;  ttos,  -auv,  all, 
and  cLKioiiai,  to  cure  ;  Yr.  panacee.] 

1.  A  medicine  supposed  to  cure  all  diseases  ; 
a  universal  remedy  ;  a  catholicon.  Warton. 

2.  An  herb  ;  all-heal.  Spenser. 

PAN-A-CE'AN,  a.  Curing  all  diseases.  Whitehead. 
PA-NA'DA,  n.     [Sp.]     Panado.  Johnson. 

PA-nAdE',  n.     [Fr.]     Panado.  Holland 

PA-NA'D6  [p?-na'd6,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  pa 
n'4'do,  Ja.], n.  [Sp.  panado,  panada  ;  pan,  bread, 
from  L.  panisT]  Bread  boiled  in  water  to  the 
consistence  of  pulp.  Wiseman. 

PAN'A-RY,  n.  [L.  panarium,  a  bread-basket.] 
A  storefiouse  for  bread ;  a  jiantry.  [r.]  HalliiceU. 
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PAN'cAKE,  «.  A  thin  cake  baked  in  a  pan  or  on 
a  griddle  ;  a  flapjack  ;  a  fritter.  Shak, 

PA.V-CAKTK',  M.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  vSf,  nav,  all,  and 
yaprrif,  paper.]  {IJiplomutici.)  A  royal  charter 
coufirniing  to  a  subject  the  enjoyment  of  all  his 
possessions,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  in- 
strument. Brande. 

pJjf'CllJf-TJj^-  TRjl,  n.  A  celebrated  collection 
of  fables  in  the  Sanscrit  language.  P.  Cyc. 


A  Bengal  four-oared  boat  for 
Malcom. 


inguage. 

PANCH'-VVAV,  tt, 
passengers. 

PAN-CBA'T|AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  pancrati- 
um.    "  The  stout  piuicratian  toil."  Lee. 

PAN-CRA'T|-AST,  n.  [Gr.  )ray«par«i<rr^f  ;  h.  pan- 
cratiastus  ;  Fr.  pancrutiaste.  —  See  Paxciiati- 
IM.]  A  combatant  in  the  pancratium.  Andrews. 

tPAN-CRA-T|-AS'T|C,  a.  [Gr.  jr«y«puna(n-<ir<|j.] 
Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  pancratium.  "The 
grcut  pniicratiastic  crown."  West. 

t  PAN-CRAT'|C,         ;  „.     [Gr.  itai,  nav,  all,  and 

t  PAN-CRAT'I-CAL,  »  KodToi,     strength,     might.] 

Powerful  in  all  athletic  contests  ;  very  stron" 

or  powerful.  Hamniotid. 

[Milo]  wu  the  moat  imttcratical  man  in  all  Greece.  Browne, 

pAn'CR.\-TIst,  n.  One  skilled  in  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises; pancratiast.  Ash. 

PAJ^-CRA  '  TI-  (JM  (-she-um),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  nay- 

KO^Tiov ;     -itayKaaTi^i,    all-pOWerful  ;     Ttas,   var,   all, 

and  Kiirof,  strength.] 

1.  (Ant.)  An  athletic  contest  practised  in 
Greece,  and  thence  introduced  into  Rome,  which 
combined  boxing  and  wrestling.       IVin.  Smith. 

2.  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  bulbous  plants  of  the 
natural  order  AmirylUdacecc,  having  a  funnel- 
shaped  flower  with  a  long  tube.  P.  Cyc. 

PAN"(-RP-AS  ([Ang'kre-iis),  n.  [Gr.  ifiyicfifaf ;  nii, 
ttSu,  all,  and  tpias,  flesh.]  (Anat.)  A  gland  of 
the  abdomen,  lying  transversely  on  the  verte- 
bral column,  between  the  three  curvatures  of 
the  duodenum,  under  and  behind  the  stomach, 
and  at  the  right  of  the  spleen.  It  is  composed 
of  lobes  and  granulated  lobules,  distinct,  and 
united  by  areolar  tissue.  Dunglison. 

t^  The  pancreas  of  the  lower  animals  is  comiuon- 
ly  called  the  sweet-bread,     Brande. 

PAN-CRP-AT'IC,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
pancreas.    "  Pancreatic  duct."  Dunjlison. 

Pancreatic  juice,  a  fluid,  rciienihling  saliva,  secreted 
by  the  pancreas,  and  serving  to  modify  ur  ditiest  the 
fatty  matters  of  food,  iu  order  to  their  ultimate  ab- 
sorption hy  the  lacteals.  JU,  Bernard. 

PAN'CRg-A-TdiD,  n.  [Gr.  vnyK(iia(,  the  pancreas, 
and  <Mo«,'  form.]  (Med.)  A  tumor  resembling 
the  pancreas  in  structure.  Dunglison. 

PAN'CY,n.    A  pansy.  —  See  Panst.        Dryden. 

pAj\r'DA,  n.  (Zoul.)  A 
quadruped  found  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains, 
allied  to  the  raccoon ; 
Ailttrusfulgens.  Baird.     pandu  {AHunufulgetul). 

pAN'DA-rIZE,  v.  n.    To  pander,    [u.]    Cotgrave, 

pA.\'DA-ROUS,  a,    Panderly.     [r.]       Middkton. 

PAN-DE'AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Pan.  Moore. 

Pandean  pipes,  a  wind  instrument  of  great  antiquity, 

made  of  roods   fastened  totiethur  and  tuned  to  each 

other,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Pan.  Moore. 

PAN'DftCT,  n.  [Gr.  iravi^.tKTric,  jr,r«,  vau,  all,  and 
ilyoitai,  to  take,  to  receive  ;  L.  pandecta.^ 

1.  A  treatise  that  comprehends  the  whole  of 
anv  science.  Sitnft. 

^.  pi.  A  digest  or  compilation  of  the  Roman 
or  civil  law,  made  in  the  sixth  century,  by  order 
of  Justinian,  from  the  writings  of  Roman  jurists. 
It  consists  of  fifty  books,  subdivided  into  422 
titles,  or  chapters,  containing  912.3  extracts,  and 
constitutes  the  first  part  of  the  body  of  the  civil 
law.  IVm.  Smith. 

P.XN-DKM'IC,  o.  [Gr.  a-nf,  r'lv,  all,  and  fiiifiof,  the 
people.]  Incident  to  a  whole  people  ;  epidemic. 
"  A  pandemic  .  .  .  disease."  Hartey. 

PAN-Ug-MO'NI-CTM,  n. ;  pi.  pXN-D?-M6'N|-flM?. 
[Gr.  iT/ij,  -nav,  all,  and  inipiov,  a  demon.]  The 
great  hall,  council-chamber,  or  palace  of  all  the 
demons  or  infernal  spirits. 

Panitrmoniwm,  the  hi/fh  capital 

or  Satan  and  bis  prvn.  Uillon. 


pAn'DJR,  n.  [From  Pandanu,  a  Iead£r  in  the 
Trojan  war,  whom  mediicval  romances,  and 
ShaKspcare  in  I'roihis  and  Creasida,  represent 
as  procuring  for  Troilus  the  love  and  good 
graces  of  Chrysels.  Skiiuier.  Tretich.] 

1.  A  man  who  procures  for  another  the  object, 
or  the  gratiflcation,  of  his  lust ;  a  male  bawd  ;  a 
pimp  ;  a  procurer ;  —  formerly  written  pandar. 

A  privilege  to  pimpa  and  /xituleri  IcfL  Drytlai. 

2.  One  who  subserves  or  ministers  to  any 
vicious  passion  or  desire  of  another. 

PAN'D(;r,  v.  n.   JTt.  pa.\i>eued;  pp.  pandering, 

PA.NDEUEi).]     To   procure   the  gratification  of 

another's  lust ;  to  pimp.  Milton. 

To  pander  to,  tu  subserve  or  minister  to,  as  any 

vicious  passion  or  desire  of  another. 

pAN'D^R,  v.  a.    To  be  the  pimp  of.     [r.]     Shah. 

pAN'I){;R-I§M,  n.  The  employment  of  a  pander 
or  pimp.  Bp.  Hall. 

PAN'DgR-LV,  o.     Pimping,     [r.]  Shak. 

PAN-DlC'V'LAT-gD,  a.  [Li.  pandiculor,  pandicu- 
tatus,  to  stretch  one's  self ;  pando,  to  spread  out, 
to  extend.]  Stretched  out ;  extended.  Matmder. 

PAN-dIc-IJ-LA'TION,  n.  (iWcrf.)  A  stretching  or 
extension  of  the  body,  as  in  weariness,  or  desire 
to  sleep,  usually  accompanied  with  yawning ;  — 
also  observed  at  the  commencement  of  certain 
paroxysms  of  fevers,  hysteria,  &c.     Dunglison. 

PAN'D|T,  n.    A  pundit.  —  See  Pundit.    Wright. 

PAN-d66r',  or  PAN-d6uR',  n.  One  of  a  body  of 
light-infantry  soldiers,  in  the  service  of  Aus- 
tria;—  so  called  because  originally  raised  from 
the  mountainous  districts  near  the  village  of 
Pandur,  in  Lower  Hungary.  Ency.  Am. 

PAN-DO'RA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  IXavJcipa  ;  iraj,  irdx, 
all,  and  ItCipav,  a  gift.] 

1.  {Grecian  Myth.)  The  first  woman  on  earth, 
made  by  Vulcan,  and  who  received  presents 
from  all  the  gods.  \V.  Smith, 

2.  (Co)ich?)  A  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks 
having  inequivalve  shells.  Woodto.trd. 

3.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  G. 
Searle  in  1858.  Lovering. 

Pandora's  box,  (Grecian  Myth.)  a  box  given  by  Ju- 
piter to  Pandora,  from  which,  on  being  opened,  there 
issued  all  the  ills  and  diseasen  whicli  have  since  con- 
tinued to  afflict  the  human  race,  Hope  alone  remain- 
ing. Brande. 

PAN-DORE'  [p&n-dor',  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  pSn'dar,  C.  O. 
Wr.],n.  [Gr. travfioiipa;  "L.pandura;  It.pandura, 
pandora  ;  Sp.  pandero ;  Fr.  pundore,  mandore, 
matulole.]  An  ancient  musical  instrument, 
somewhat  resembling  the  lute,  having  strings 
of  brass  ;  —  written  also  pandura,  pandoran, 
and  bandore.  Drayton. 

P.\N-l)0\^'Dy,  n.  Bread  and  apples  baked  to- 
gether.       *  Lang. 

PAN'DRfSS,  n.  A  female  who  panders;  a  pro- 
curess. Middleton. 

pAn'DI'-RAte,  a.    {Bot.)  Panduriforra.      Gray. 

PAN-DU'R(-FORM,  a.  [L.  pandura, 
a  pandore,  and  forma,  form ;  Fr. 
p'.induriforme.']  (Hot.)  Shaped  like 
a  pandore  or  violin  ;  rounded  at  the 
end,  and  narrowed  in  the  middle. 

Gray. 

pANE,  n.  [L.  ;)onniM,  a  cloth,  a  garment,  a  rag, 
a  fillet ;  Fr.  pati,  the  skirt  of  a  garment,  a  lap- 
pet ;  also  a  part  or  piece,  as  of  a  wall ;  and  a 
side,  as  of  a  table,  a  beadstead,  or  a  roof;  It. 
panno  ;  Sp.  »ano  ;  Provencal />/n  ;  Sp.  apahar, 
to  patch  ;  .ilso  to  wrap  up,  to  dress.  Skinner. 
Landais.  Diez.  —  A.  S.  pan,  a  piece,  as  of 
cloth,  a  plait ;  Scot,  pane,  cloth,  a  piece.] 

1.  t  A  piece  of  cloth  inserted  in  another  of  a 
different  color  for  ornament.  Itackluyt. 

2.  A  distinct  part  or  piece  in  any  surface. 

The  kniplit  ulioned  me  a  jtanr  of  the  wall,  and  anid,  "  Sir. 
ace  you  voiulcr  (wrt  of  the  wall  which  ia  newer  than  all  the 
remnant?"  Bernerr. 

3.  A  square  or  plate  of  glass.  Strift. 

The  rac«"  of  Eleanor  owea  more  to  that  single  pane  than  to 
all  the  glossea  »lic  ever  consulted.  I'ojk. 

4.  A  subdivision  of  an  irrigated  piece  of  land, 
between  a  feeder  and  an  otitlet  drain.         Enrt/. 

5.  {Arch.)  The  side  of  a  tower,  spire,  or  build- 
ing. Ogilrie. 

PAnED  (pCnd),  a.     Having,  or  ornamented  with. 


panes,  as  cloth,  or  a  garment.  "  Coats  of  purple 
velvet  . . .  paned  with  rich  cloth  of  silver.  Hall. 
Paned  hoar,  lirucrliea  orniinentod  with  cuta  or  o|irn- 
ine"  In  the  rloth,  wliere  ullier  colors  were  iuaertod  ia 
■ilk  and  drawn  tUruugij. 

Uur  dlseaaed  rather*. 
Worried  with  the  aciatica  and  arhrs, 
Uruuglit  up  yuariMUieU  hutc  lint,  which  ladica  Uufb  aL 

a  PAN-9-^tR'|C  [pin-?-jIr'ik,  P.  J.  F.  R. ;  piii-f- 
J«r'jk,  M.  W.  Ja.  K.  Nwi.  C],  n.  [Or.  rarTyvpodf ; 
vam/yvpti,  an  assembly  of  all  the  people,  espe- 
cially for  a  public  festival  such  as  the  Olympic 
games  ;  vd(,  ird»,  all,  and  ayvpif,  iyop6,  an  asucni- 
h\y\  "L.fatu'tiyricui;  It.  if  Sp. pa^ieyirico ;  Fr. 
panrgyrtque.j  An  oration  in  praise  of  some 
person  or  some  achievement ;  a  laudatory  or  en- 
comiastic oration  or  discourse ;  a  eulogy ;  eu- 
logium ;  an  encomium. 

The  Athenians  met  at  the  srpulchrr*  of  tlwMe  slain  at 
Marathon,  and  there  maile iiaiu-inirieii  upon  lhetii.,Vi///»<(/(«w. 
I  am  not  inclined  ...  to  make  a  fHtnff/f/rir  upon  any  thlB^ 
whicli  is  a  just  and  natural  object  of  censure.  JIurit. 

On  me  wlien  dune  a  are  satiric, 
1  take  it  for  a  iMJwyyric.  Sw^ft. 

i^- Though  Smart  pronounce*  si/uirrel  and  pnne- 
gyric  squir'rf-l  and  pan-e  jur'ik,  yet  lie  saya, ''The 
irregular  mMind  of  i  and  y,  in  squirrel  and  panegyric, 
wu  may  lio|te  in  time  to  hear  reclaimed  ;    a  corre- 
spondent reformation  having  taken  place  in  tpiril  and 
miracle,   which   were  once    pronounced    gp£r'|t  and 
mer'j-cle." 
Syn.  — See  Encomium. 
II  PAN-g-9f  R'|C,         )  a.  Containing,  or  cxpress- 
II  PAN-f-<?*R'|-CAL,  S  ing,  praise  or  eulogy  ;  eu- 
logistic ;  encomiastic.  Dryden. 

II  PAN-e-VftR'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  pane- 
gyric or  praise.  '  Mackintosh, 

t  PA-NE^'Y-RTS,  «.  [Gr.  wavfryvptf.  —  See  Panb- 
OYRic]  An  assembly  of  all  the  people ;  a  pub- 
lic assembly  or  festival.  Milton.     Harris, 

HPAN-p-^tR'|6T,  n.  [Gr.  navnyvpiiTTif  ;  L.pan- 
egyrista  ;  It.  if  Sp.  paneyirisia ;  Fr.  paiugy- 
riste.l  One  wfio  makes  a  panegyric ;  a  eulo- 
gist ;  an  encomiast.  Camden. 

PAN'P  9YR-iZE,  CO.  [Gr.  Jravi^yop/^u.]  [l.  PAN- 
EGYRIZED ;/>p.  panegyrizing,  PAXEOYRIZKI).] 

To  make  a  panegyric  on ;  to  bestow  great  praise 
on  ;  to  commend  highly.  Evelyn.     Warton, 

PAN'5-<?YR-IZE,  r.  n.   To  bestow  praise.  Mitford. 

t  PAN'P-^YR-Y,  n.     A  panegyric.  Milton, 

pAN'^L,  n.  {Yr.p.mneati,  from  L.  pannulus,  dim. 
of  pannus,  a  cloth.  —  See  Pane,  and  Pannel.] 

1.  {Arch.)  An  area  or  compartment  sunk 
from  the  general  face  of  the  surrounding  work, 
as  of  a  wainscot  or  a  wall,  —  particularly,  a  piece 
of  wood  the  edges  of  which  are  inserted  in  the 
groove  of  a  frame  consisting  of  two  upright 
pieces  called  styles,  and  two  transverse  pieces 
called  rails  ;  as,  "  The  panel  of  a  door." 

Ilia  whole  history  is  digested  into  tweoty-fbur  square  noii- 
eb  of  sculpture  in  baas-reuef.  Adaimm. 

A  buneier  thus,  who  scarce  the  nail  can  hit. 
With  driving  wrong  will  make  the  pOHel  spliL       Siri/i. 

2.  {Masonry.)  A  face  of  a  hewn  stone.  Dan's. 

3.  {Paint.)  A  piece  of  board,  on  which,  in- 
stead of  canvas,  a  picture  is  painted. 

The  earliest  paintings  in  oil  were  generally  executed  on 
panel*.  Fail  holl, 

4  ( Mining.)  A  heap  of  ore,  dressed  and  ready 
for  sale.  Simnionds. 

5.  {LavD.)  A  schedule  containing  the  names 
of  the  jurors  whom  the  sherilf  returns  to  serve 
on  trials.  Blatkjttone.    The  whole  jury.  Wright. 

6.  {Scottish  fMtc.)  The  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
Brande.     In  this  sense  written  panneL 

PAN'^L,    r.    O.       \i,    panelled;  ^.  PANELLING, 

PANELLED.]     "To   form  with   panels:  —  to  im- 
panel. "  A  bridge /Ki»K'&rf  with  stone."  Pennant, 

PANE'L^Sa,  a.  Without  panes  of  glass.  **  His 
paneless  window."  Shetistone, 

t  PAN-PL-L.\'T19N,  n.  The  act  of  impanelling 
a  jury.  A,  Wooa. 

pAn'^L-LIng,  n.  Work  made  of  panels.  Qu.  Rev. 

PAno,  «.  [A.  S.  pyngan,  to  prick,  to  pierce  ;  pi- 
nan,  to  torture  ;  vin,  pain  ;  Uut.  pymgen  ;  Ger. 
peinigen.  —  See  Pmx.]  A  sharp  aiid  sudden 
pain  ;  poignant  pain  or  distress  ;  a  throe. 

And  the  poor  hoelle  that  we  trvml  u|>nn. 

In  corpitml  nuflFrance  finds  a  pajtg  as  great 

As  when  a  giant  die*.  Sk'tl. 

Syn.  — f^ee  Pain. 
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PANG,  v.  a.    To  give  extreme  pain  to ;  to  torture. 

A  kind  word  that  would  make  another  lover'i  heart  dance 
for  joy,  pangs  poor  Will.  Addison. 

PAN'GO-LIN  (i^ng'go-lin),  n,  [Javanese  pangoe- 
ling. '  Seba.]  (Zool.)  An  animal  covered  with 
scales  overlapping  each  other  like  tiles,  and 
which,  when  attacked,  rolls  itself  up  in  the  form 
of  a  ball;  the  scaly  ant-eater;  Manis.  —  See 
Manis.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PAN'IC,  a.  [Gr.  naviKdi;  Viiiv,  a  rural  god,  and 
the  general  of  Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition, 
where,  being  surrounded  by  an  opposing  army 
far  superior  in  numbers,  he  caused  his  men  to 
raise  a  simultaneous  shout  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  which,  favored  by  the  echoes  of  a  rocky 
valley,  so  surprised  the  enemy  that  they  fled 
precipitately  from  their  camp.  Potter.  —  It.  <Sr 
Sp.  panico ;  Fr.  panique.']  Sudden,  violent,  and 
usually  groundless  ;  —  applied  to  fear.   Dryden. 

PAN'JC,  n.  A  sudden  fright,  —especially  without 
real  cause ;  alarm  ;  terror.  Shaftesbury. 

PAN'JC,  n.    (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Panicum ; 

panic-grass.  Wood. 

tPAN'J-CAL,  a.     Sudden ;  panic.  Camden. 

pAn'IC-FI^L,  a.    Full  of  panic,  [k,.]  C.  B.  Brown. 

pAn'JC-GRAss,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Panicum ;  panic.  Gray. 

PAn'|-CLE,  n.  [L.  p%nicula,  dim.  of  pxtitis  (Gr. 
Trrjvof),  the  thread  wound  on  the  bobbin  in  a  shut- 
tle.] {Bat.)  A  form  of  inflorescence ;  a  com- 
pound raceme ;  a  raceme  the  branches  of  which 
bear  more  than  one  flower.  Gray, 

PAN'I-CLED  (p5n'e-kld),  a.  {Bot.)  Hav- 
ing panicles,  as  a  plant ;  or  arranged  in 
panicles,  as  inflorescence.  Gray. 

PAN'JC-STRIICK,  a.  Struck  with  a  panic  ; 
seized  with  sudden  fright.  Burke. 

PA-NlC'U-LATE,       )  a.      (Bot.)  Furnished   with 
PA-NiC'U-LAT-5D,  >  panicles  ;  panicled.    Crabb. 

PJJV'I-C&M,  n.  [L.  — Pliny  says  so  called  from 
its  flowers  being  in  a  panicle ;  but  others  derive 
the  name  from  panis,  bread,  because  of  its  uses. 
Loiulon.l  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses  of  many 
species,  the  best  known  of  which  is  Panicum 
miliaceum,  or  millet ;  panic-grass.         Loudon. 

i'A-N(V'0-ROUS,  a.  ^.  panis,  bread,  and  voro, 
to  devour.]     Subsistmg  on  bread.        Maunder. 

PAN-NADE'  [psin-nad',  K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  p?n-nad',  Ja.1, 
n.     {Men.)  The  curvet  of  a  horse.     Ainsworth. 

r-AN'NApE,  n.  [Low  h.  pannagium ;  h.  pmis, 
bread;  OldFr.  pa7iage.']  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  The 
food  of  swine  in  the  woods,  as  mast  of  the  oak, 
beech,  &c. ;  —  called  also  pawns  and  pawnage  : 
—  also  the  money  taken  for  pannage.      Cowell. 

PAn'NA^Ei  n.  [L.  pannus,  a  cloth.]  A  tax  on 
cloth.  Clarke. 

PAN'NA-RY,  a.  [L.  panis,  bread.]  Useful  for 
making  bread.     [R.]  Loudon. 

pAN'N^L,  n.  [Fr.  panneau,  from  L.  pxnnus,  a 
cloth.  —  See  Panel.] 

1.  A  kind  of  rustic  saddle.  Tusser. 

2.  The  stomach  of  a  hawk.  Ainsiooi-th. 

PAN'NJ-CLE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  millet 
kind ;  panic  ;  Panicum.  Miller. 

PAN'NIgR  (pan'yur  or  pan'nj-er)  [piin'yer,  S.  W.J. 
F.  Ja.  K.  li.  Wr'.;  pSn'e-er,  /-•.  Sw.],  n.  [L.pana- 
riitm;  pinis,  bread;  It.  paniera;  Sp.  panera; 
Fr.  panier.]  Originally  a  bread-basket ;  —  now 
applied  to  one  of  two  baskets  suspended  from 
the  back  of  a  beast  of  burden,  in  which  fruit 
and  other  things  are  carried.  Dryden. 

rAN'Nr(;RED  (pan'yyrd),  a.  Having,  or  furnished 
with,  panniers.  SomeniUe. 

f-PAN'Nj-KEL,  n.  The  brain-pan  or  skull.  Spenser. 

PAN'O-PLIED  (pSn'o-plId),  a.  Furnished  with 
panoply  ;  completely  armed.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

PAN'O-PLY,  n.  [Gr.  TraroTrXia  ;  raj,  ttSv,  all,  and 
onXa,  arms.]  A  full  suit  of  armor;  complete 
armor.     "  1  he  Christian  b 


I  pinoply." 

In  arms  they  stood 
Of  golden  panoply,  refulgent  host. 


Ray. 


PA-NOP'TJ-CON,  w.     [Gr.  rac,  nav,  all,  and  o.xjw, 


i<^oiiai,  to  see.]  A  prison,  so  constructed  that 
the  inspector  can  see  the  prisoners,  at  all  times, 
without  being  seen  by  them.  J.  Bentham. 

PAN-O-RA'MA,  or  PAN-O-RA'MA  [pan-o-ra'in?, 
Sm'.  R.  C. ;  jan-o-ra'in?,  Ja.  K.  Wr.  Wb.],  n. 
[Gr.  TTiif,  TTfli',  all,  and  ooaita,  a  view ;  bmoi,  to 
see.]  A  painting  representing  a  complete  or 
entire  view,  as  of  a  country,  a  river,  a  city,  &c. 
J9gf-  Formerly,  the  term  was  restricted  to  a  paint- 
ing so  placed  as  to  form  the  surface  of  a  hollow  cylin- 
der or  rotunda,  the  point  of  view  being  in  the  centre ; 
now  extended  to  any  painting  made  to  pass  before  the 
eye  of  the  spectators  by  being  unrolled  from  one  cyl- 
inder and  wound  upon  another.     Wright. 

PAN-O-RAM  JC,         /  a.   Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
PAN-O-RAM'I-CAIi,  )  bling,  a  panorama.  Qm.  iie«. 

PAN-PHAR'MA-CON,  n.  [Gr.  ncii,  Trav,  all,  and 
(fiapfiaxov,  a  medicine.]  {Med.)  A  universal 
medicine  ;  a  panacea  ;  catholicon.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

PAN'SHON,  n.  An  earthen  vessel  wider  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom.  [Local,  Eng.]  IlalliweU. 

PAN-SOPH'J-CAL,  a.  Aiming  or  pretending  to 
know  every  thing,     [r.]  Worthington. 

PAN'SO-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  vns,  -nav,  all,  and  ao^iia,  wis- 
dom ;  Old  Fr.  pansophie.}  All  wisdom.  JIartlib, 

PAN-STE-Rt;-0-RA'MA,  n.  [Gr.  toj,  tzov,  all,  irrf- 
pfiSf,  solid,  and  boa/ja,  a  view;  hmui,  to  see.]  A 
model  of  a  town  or  country  cut  in  relief  in  cork, 
wood,  pasteboard,  or  other  substance.     Brande. 

pAn'§Y,  n.  [Fr.  penspc,  thought,  pansy,  from 
penser,  to  think.  —  "  It  probably  obtained  the 
name  of  pensee,  thought,  or  fancy,  from  its  fan- 
ciful appearance."  Nares.]  (-Bo^.)  A  plant  na- 
tive of  cultivated  fields  and  gardens  throtighout 
Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  America  ;  heart's- 
ease  ;  garden  violet ;   Viola  tricolor,     Eng.  Cyc. 

Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel.  Milton. 

pAnT  (12),  V.  n.  [Fr.  panteler,  referred  by  Me- 
nage to  L.  palpito,  to  palpitate ;  by  Jmiiiis,  to 
Gr.  ncvUiu),  to  mourn.]  [^.  panted  ;  pp.  pant- 
ing, PANTED.] 

1.  To  beat  as  the  heart  after  violent  exertion  ; 
to  palpitate  ;  to  throb.  Crashaio. 

Yet  might  her  piteous  heart  be  seen  to  pant.       SjKnser. 

2.  To  breathe  quickly  and  shortly,  as  after 
violent  exertion;  to  puff;  to  have  the  breast 
heaving  as  in  short  respiration  ;  to  gasp. 

Pluto  pants  for  breath  from  out  his  cell.  Dryden. 

3.  To  play  with  intermission  or  feeble  efforts. 


The  whispering  breeze 
Pants  on  the  leaves,  and  dies  upon  the  trees. 


Pojie. 


4.  To  wish  or  desire  earnestly  ;  to  long. 

Who  pants  for  glory  finds  but  short  repose.  Pope. 

pAnT,  n,     1.  A  quick  motion  or  beating,  as  of 
the  heart ;  a  throbbing ;  a  palpitation.        Shak. 
2.  A  short  and  quick  breathing  :  a  puff. 

fPANT'A-BLE,  ?i.  A  shoe ;  a  slipper.  [Corrup- 
tion of  pantofle.l  Sandys. 

PAN'TA-CO§M,  71.  {Astron.)  An  instrument  re- 
sembling the  astrolabe  ;  a  cosmolabe.  —  See 
CoSMOLABE.  Davies. 

PAN'T.\-GRAPH,  n,  [Gr.  was,  7rr}i/ra,  all,  ana 
yfd<piji,  to  write;  Old  Eng. />«?<«<?«.]  An  instru- 
ment for  copying,  reducing,  or  enlarging  plans, 
maps,  and  other  drawings ;  pantograph.  Brande. 

PAN-TA-LET',  n.     [Dim.  o^ pantaloon.'] 

1.  Loose  drawers  worn  by  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  —  often  restricted  to  a  separate  part  ex- 
tending from  the  knee  to  the  ankle. 

2.  Trousers  worn  by  Indian  women.     Catlin. 

PAN-TA-l66n',  n. ;  pi.  pantaloons.  \lt.  pan- 
talone,  pi.  pantaloni;  Fr.  pcititalon. — A  word 
originating  among  the  Venetians,  who  wore  the 
garment,  calling  it  pantaloni,  from  Pantaleon, 
formerly  the  patron  saint  of  Venice.  Menage.  — 
"  Originally,  a  baptismal  name  very  frequent 
among  the  Venetians,  and  hence  applied  to 
them,  by  the  other  states,  as  a  common  name  ; 
afterwards  a  name  of  derision,  as  referring  to 
a  part  of  their  dress  that  then  distinguished  the 
Venetians,  namely,  breeches  and  stockings  that 
were  all  of  a  piece."  Smai-t.  "  His  [Pantaloon's] 
name  is  said  by  antiquaries  to  be  derived  from 
the  Italian  words  '  Pianta  leone,'  as  it  were  the 


'Lion  planter,'  in  allusion  to  the  boastful  Ian, 
guage  of  the  Venetians."    Brande.] 

1.  t  A  man's  garment  in  which  breeches  and 
stockings  are  all  of  a  piece.  Grey. 

2.  A  man's  garment,  extending  from  the  waist 
to  the  feet,  with  a  separate  covering  for  each 
leg ;  long,  close  trousers.  Smart. 

3.  A  character  in  the  Italian  comedy  or  a  buf- 
foon in  pantomimes ;  —  so  called  from  being 
usually  dressed  in  pantaloons. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon.  Sfiak. 

PAN'TA-MORPH,  n.  [Gr.  Trar,  all,  and  fiop^,;, 
form.]    That  which  has  all  shapes.  Scudamore. 

PAN-TA-MOR'PHJC,  o.  Having  all  forms;  as- 
sumiiig  all  shapes.  Smart. 

PAN-TECH-Ne-THE'CA,  n.  [Gr.  na;,  rav,  all, 
TC)(^t>T],  an  art,  and  OriKri,  a  chest,  a  repository.] 
A  pantechnicon.  M'Gee. 

PAN-TE£!H'N{-c6n,  n.  [Gr.  TrdiTfxvos,  skilled  in 
all  arts  ;  naj,  miv,  all,  and  ri^iitj,  an  art.]  A  place 
in  which  every  species  of  workmanship  is  col- 
lected and  exposed  for  sale.  Brande. 

pAnt'^R,  n.    One  who  pants.  Congreve. 

pAnT'^R,  n,  t  [Gr.  -adt'dnpov,  a  snare ;  L.  panther ; 

It.  pantera ;  i  r.  pantiere.  —  Ir.  painter,  a  snare. 

Lye.~\     A  snare  or  net.  Chaucer. 

PANT'gSS,  n.     [from  pa7it.']     The   difficulty  of 

breathing  in  a  hawk.  Ainsicorth. 

PAN'THe-I!JM,  n.       [Gr.  nnj,   vav,  all,   and  e«i?, 

God.]     The  doctrine  or  theory  which  identifies 

nature  or  the  universe,  in  its  totality,  with  God. 

Pantheism,  when  explained  to  mean  the  absorption  of  the 
infinite  in  the  finite,  of  God  in  nature,  is  atheism;  and  the 
doctrine  of  Spinosa  has  been  so  regarded  by  many.  When 
explained  to  mean  the  absorption  of  nature  in  God,  of  the 
finite  in  the  infinite,  it  amounts  to  an  exaggeration  of  athe- 
ism- Fleming. 

PAN'THP-IST  [p5n'the-ist,  Sm.  IJ7).  Wr.;  j^n- 
tlie'jst,  Ja.  Todd],  n.  A  believer  in  pantheism  ; 
one  who  identifies  the  universe  with  God. 

The  most  ancient  Greek  philosophers  were  pantTieisti. 

Brande. 
PAN-TH?-1S'T!C,  ;  «.    [Yr.pa7ithiistique.] 

PAN-THf-IS'TI-CAL,  )  1.  Relating  to  panthe- 
ism ;  confounding  God  with  the  universe. 

2.  {Sculp.)  Noting  statues  and  figures  which 
bear  the  symbols  of  several  deities.         Bra7ide. 

PAN-TH5-6l'0-9IsT,  n.  One  versed  in  panthe- 
ology.  Scott. 

PAN-TH^-OL'O-gJY,  n,  [Gr.  Traj,  Ttav,  all,  (Moi, 
God,  and  ).6yoi,  a  discourse.]  An  entire  system 
of  divinity.  Cole. 

PAN-THE'ON  [p?n-the'on,  S.  W.  P.J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Stn.  R.  Wb.,  as  an  English  word ;  as  a  classical 
iford,  pan'the-5n,  W.  S7n.;  pfin-tlie'on  or  pan'the- 
6n,  Ca7-r  and  othe7-s],  n.  [Gr.  ttqi'OVioi';  ixcfOcov; 
Tiiis,  Ttnv,  all,  and  Gfds,  God  ;  L.  p:intheo7i.] 

1.  A  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  gods. 

Hail,  learning's  Panthemi\    Hail,  the  sacred  ark 
Where  all  tlic  world  of  science  docs  embark.  Cowky. 

Mark  how  the  dread  I'anllicon  stands, 
Amid  tlie  toys  of  modern  hands. 
How  simply,  how  severely,  great!  Menside. 

J^^  There  were  two  magnificent  pantheons  in  an- 
tiquity ;  one  at  Athens,  the  other  at  Rome.  The  lat- 
ter, now  comparatively  in  ruins,  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  remains  of  tlie  ancients.  It  now  forms  a 
Christian  churcli,  dedicated  to  the  Virgi  i  Mary  and  All 
Saints,  and  is  generally  called  the  Rotunda.    Brande. 

2.  A  work  containing  a  view  of  all  the  gods 
of  the  ancients  ;  as,  "  Tooke's  Pa7itheon." 

3.  A  place  of  public  exhibition  in  which  is 
found  every  variety  of  amusement.        Brande. 

PAN'TH^IR,  w.  JGr.TTdvOrip;  T..  panthera;  It.  § 
Sp.  pante)-a;  Fr.  panth're.]  {Zord.)  A  fero- 
cious, carnivorous  animal,  found  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  of  a  yellow  color,  marked  with  several 
rows  of  black  spots,  and  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily Felida  or  genus  Fclis ;  Fclis  pardus  of  Lin- 
naeus. —  See  Leopard.  E7ig.  Cyc, 
t(S'  It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  leopard  and 
panther  are  distinct  species,  or  only  varieties.  Cuvier 
separates  the  panther  from  the  leopard  B|)ccificaJly. 
The  panther  he  makes  the  Felis  pardu.i  of  I^innsBUS, 
and  the  Pardalis  (ri  napSaXis)  of  the  ancients.  Eng,Cyc, 
.American panther,  the  jaguar.  —  See  JAGUAR. 

PAn'TH^R-INE,  a.  [L.  pa7itheri7ius.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  the  panther.  Cole, 

PAN'TILE,  n.  A  tile  with  a  hollow  or  incurvated 
surface;  —  written  also  pe7itile.  B7ya7ii. 


A.  E,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  hng ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  p,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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/Ant'JNG,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  pants.  Tatter. 

r.\.\'i"|N<J-LY",  ad.  With  palpitation  or  rapid 
breathing.  '  Shak. 

PA.NT'I.pK,  n.  [Fr.  paneticr;  pain,  bread,  (L. 
panis).]  Fornu-rly  an  officer,  in  a  great  faniilv, 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  bread.  Shak. 

I'AN-TQ-CHRQ-NOM'g-TpR,  n.  [Or.  jrav,  Jrdyrov, 
all,  x^'^""^'  ti"*^>  '*"*^  firpov,  a  measure.]  An 
astronomical  instrument  combining  the  com- 
pass, the  sun-dial,  and  the  universal  time-dial, 
and  performing  the  offices  of  all  three.  Drunde. 

PAX-t6'FLE  (p9n-t6'fl),  n.  [It.  pantofola,  pintu- 
fola  ;  Sp.  paiUuflo  \  Fr.  pantoufle.  —  Ger.  nan- 
tojf'vl.]     A  slipper.  Ascham.   Sidney. 

PAN'TQ-GRAPH,  M.  [Fr.  pantof/raphe.]  A  math- 
ematical instrument  for  copying ; —  written  also 
pantagraph,  and  less  correctly  pentayraph. 

PAN-T9-GUAPH'|C,         )  a.  {Fr.pantographique.'] 
'I-CAL,  SUela 


iiting    to   pantogra- 
Knoicles. 


pAn-tq-grAph 

phy. 

PAV-T6g'RA-PHV,  n.  [Gr.  iraj,  iravrdf ,  all,  and 
'yoQi^u,  to  write ;  Vr.  pantographie.]  A  complete 
description ;  an  entire  view  of  a  thing.     Smart. 

pAN-TQ-l6(?'IC,  )  a.     Relating  to  pantol- 

PAN-TO-LO^'I-CAL,   )  ogy.  Qu.  Rev. 

PAN-TfiL'Q-^IST,  n.  One  who  treats  of,  or  is 
"versed  in,  pantology.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

PAN-TOL'9-(?Y,  n.  [Or.  Traf,  iravrdf,  all,  and  Xdyo!, 
a  discourse.]'  A  work  on  universal  science  ;  a 
work  containing  information  on  all  subjects  ; 
an  encyclopaedia.  If' right. 

PAi\-T5m'P-T5R,  n.  [Or.  Jr«{,  irnvrdf,  all,  and 
fiirpov,  a  measure ;  Fr.  pantom  tre.'\  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  all  sorts  of  angles,  eleva- 
tions, and  distances,     [u.]  Bailey. 

PAN-TOM'p-TRY,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  all 
things  ;  universal  measurement.  Cole. 

PAN'TO-MLMR,  M.  [Or.  iravToittnoi  ;  wa;,  vavrdi,  all, 
and  niiiloiiai,  to  mimic ;  L.  pantomimus ;  It.  <5f  Sp. 
pantomimo ;  Fr.  pantomini';.] 

1.  An  actor  who  expresses  his  meaning  by 
gestures  and  action,  without  speaking;  one 
skilled  in  mimicry ;  a  mimic  ;  a  butfoon.  Butler. 

2.  A  species  of  theatrical  entertainment,  in 
which  the  whole  action  of  the  piece  is  repre- 
sented by  gesticulation,  without  the  use  of 
words ;  a  dumb  show.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  A  kind  of  musical  entertainment  con- 
nected with  a  dumb  show.  Wright. 

PAn'TO-MIME,  a.  Representing  by  gesticula- 
tion or  mute  action;  pantomimic.       A.  Smith. 

PAN-TO-MIM  JC,         /  jj_    Representing  only  by 

PAN-T0-MIM'|-CAL,  J  gesture  or  dumb   show. 

I'witomiiiiic  acting,  nceompanied  by  music,  h.is  been  in 

use  ainontr  tlie  ChlneBu,  I'vrsinns,  and  other  oriental  iK-unle, 

frOin  the  mdest  times.  1'.  Cijc. 

PAN-TQ-mIM'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
pantomime.  Wright. 

PAN'TQ-MI-M|ST,  n.  An  actor  or  a  writer  of 
pantomimes.  Gent.  Mag. 

PAN  TQ.N,  }  ,,,     (Farriery.)  A  horseshoe 

PAN'TON— Sh6e,  )  contrived  to  recover  a  narrow 

and  hoof-bound   heel;  —  called   also   pnntablc- 

shoe.  Farrier's  Diet. 

PAN-T6pH'A-(?TsT,  n.  An  animal  that  eats  all 
"kinds  of  food.  Craig. 

PAN-T6PH'A-GOfrS,  a.  [Or.  Trnvroc/idyoc  ;  wd?, 
vivra,  all,  and  hOim,  ii^nyov,  to  eat.]  Eating  all 
kinds  of  food  ;  omnivorous.  Wright. 

PAN-TOpiI'.\-<?Y,  n.  [Or.  rra».ro(/)..y(a.]  Indis- 
criminate eating  of  all  things.  Wright. 

PAN'TRY.  n.  [L.  panarium,  a  bread-basket ;  panis, 
bread  ;  It.  panuttii-nt,  a  bread-basket,  a  pantry  ; 
Fr.  pallet i  re,  a  bag  in  which  shepherds  keep 
their  bread.]  A  room  or  closet  in  which  pro- 
visions are  kept;  a  panary.  Wottcni. 

T  PAN'IJR-(?Y,  n.  [Or.  narovpyla  ;  irrtf,jrni',  all,  and 
toyw,  ipiui,  to  do,  to  work.]  Skill  in  all  kinds  of 
work  or  business ;  general  skill  or  craft.  Bailey. 

PA'NYM,  n.  A  heathen.  —  See  Painim.  rTalliirrll. 

Pi'O-LO,  n.  An  Italian  silver  coin  of  the  value 
of  about  5d.  (10  cents).  Siminonds. 


pA  P,  n.  [L.  papilla,  a  nipple  ;  Low  L.  papa ;  It. 
pappa,  pap ;  Sp.  ^f  Fort.  papa.  —  Dut.  pap ;  Oer. 
pttpp,  puppe  ;  Dan.  pap  ;  Sw.  piipp.] 

1.  A  nipple  ;  a  teat ;  a  dug.  Spetuer. 

In  wraninft  yuiing  croaturea,  the  bvat  way  ia,  never  t<i  let 
them  auck  the  )iai>t.  Hay. 

2.  A  soft  food  for  infants  made  with  bread 
boiled  or  softened  with  water.  Donne. 

3.  The  pulp  of  fruit.  Ainsworth. 
PAP,  v.  a.    To  feed  with  pap.                Beau,  if  Fl. 

PA-P.'i',  n.  [Or.  n&Ttitai,  ndnaf,  commonly  used  in 
the  vocative  ;  ndnira,  irdira  ;  L.,  It.,  Sp.,  Fr.,  Dut., 
Ger.,  <Sr  Dan.  papa ;  Sw.  pappa.  —  See  Pat.] 

1.  A  childish  name  for  father. 

'While  the  children  nf  the  higher  claaaea  alwa^'a  call  their 
parents  ";«i/(fi"  and  "mnmniu,"thc  children  ol  the  jM'anan- 
try  usually  call  them  "lather"  and  "miitlier."  II  hiUelii. 

2.  A  spiritual  father.  —  See  Pape.        Ricaut. 

PA'PA-CY,  n.  [It.  papato  ;  papa,  the  pope;  Fr. 
pupaut''.^ 

1.  The  office,  dignity  or  authority  of  the  pope ; 
popedom.     ' '  The  chair  of  the  papacy."  Bacon. 

2.  The  succession  of  popes  in  the  see  of 
Rome ;  the  popes  collectively.  Brattde. 

PAP'A-gAy.  »i.    [S\i.  S^  Port. papagayo.]  (Ornith.) 

Si 


See  PoriNJAY. 


Hamilton. 


PA'PpR— HAng'^R,  n.  One  who  covers  rooms 
with  paper.  Simmonda. 

PA'P5R-riANG'|NG§,  n.  pi.  Stained,  colored,  or 
stamped  paper,  for  covering  the  walls  of  rooms 
by  being  pasted  on  them.  Ure. 

PA'P5R-H6LD'(:R,«.  a  frame  to  stretch  a  news- 
paper for  reading.  Simmonda. 

PA'P^R-KiTE,  n.  A  kite  made  of  paper.  Wartou. 

PA'PgR-KNIFE,  «.  A  knife  for  folding  pai»er, 
and  for  cutting  the  leaves  of  books.  SimiiiOiida, 

PA'PfR-MAK'pR,  H.     One  who  makes  paper. 

pA'PCR-MAK'ING,  n.  The  art  or  business  of 
leaking  paper.  Vre. 

P.V'PpR-MAR'HI.pR,  n.  One  who  veins  or  mar- 
bles paper  for  book-binding,  &c.         Simmonda. 

r,Air,At   r  ■tr      J      T>     •  ui  II'  •  Lt     PA 'PER— MI  LL,  H.     A  mill  In  wliich  Dapcr  Is  madc. 

PA'PAL-LY,  aa.     Popishly.  II  right.  v  .  if 

t  PA'PAL-TY,  n.     The  papacy.  Miltoti.j^'^^  'fpK-M^'.^.'e^'.  {-n.On'?),  n.  Written  evidences 


A  popinjay. 

PA'PAL,   a.     [It.  papale;  papa,  the  pope  ;  Sp.  S; 
Fr.  p.ipal.]     Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  pope  ;  as, 
"  The  papal  chair  "  ;   "  Papal  indulgence." 
Papal  crown.    See  Triple  Ckown. 

tPA'PA-LiN,  n.     [OldFr.]     A  papist.     Herbert. 

tPA'PAL-TST,  n.    A  papist.  Baxter. 

t  PA-PAl'I-TY,  n.    The  papacy.  Berncrs. 

PA'PAL-IZE,  V.  a.  &  n.     To  cause  to  conform,  or 
to  conform,  to  the  papacy,     [r.]  Coicper. 


PA-PA-PHO'nj-.\,  n.  [Low  L.  A  Tt.papa,  the  pope, 
and  Gr.  <i'd(iof,  fear.]  A  dread  of  the  pope.  Bisset. 

PA'PAR-jCHY,  n.  [Low  L.  pajja,  the  pope,  and 
Gr.  ipx.'i*  rule.]     Papal  rule.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

PA-PA'yER,n.  [L.]  (Bo<.)  A  genus  of  herba- 
ceous plants  abounding  in  milky  juice  ;  the 
poppy.  P.  Cyc. 

PA-PAV-P-RA'CEOUS  (-shus,  66),  a.  Relating  or 
belonging  to  the  poppy.  P.  Cyc. 

PA-PAV'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  pnpaveretis ;  paparer, 
pipaveris,  the  poppy]  Having  the  qiuility  of 
popies ;  resembling  poppies.  Browne. 

PA-PAw',  n.  [Fr.  papatjer.]  (Bot.)  A  tree  of 
the  genus  Carica,  which  grows  in  trojiical 
America  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet,  with  a  thick,  soft,  herbaceous  stem,  naked 
till  within  about  two  feet  of  the  top,  and  abound- 
ing in  an  acrid,  milky  jiiice ;  Cariea  papaya  : 

—  also  the  fruit  of  the  (Jarica  papaya,  which  is 
of  the  size  of  a  melon,  and  is  cooked  for  food. 

—  Written  also  p7ip/;rt»r.  Loudon,     dray. 
jSS'Tlie  papaw  of  Nortli  America  is  a  species  of 

Asimiita.  Oray. 

t  P.APE,  n.  [A.  S.  papa  ;  Fr.  pape.  —  See  Pope.] 
A  spiritual  father;  distinctively,  the  pope.Cnrr. 

PA'P^R,  n.  [Fr.,  D\it.,  ^f  Ger.  papier,  from  Gr. 
Tziiminoi  (L.  pcipyni.s),  an  Egyptian  rush  or  flag, 
of  the  liber  of  which  writing-paper  was  made  ; 
It.  papiro  ;  Sp.  papel ;  Dan.  papir  ;  Sw.  papper.'] 

1.  A  thin,  flexible  substance  used  for  writing 
and  printing  on,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

irg^  Paprr  is  mnniifartiircd  of  fibroiiK  veeotahle 
mattor,  chiefly  llnun  and  cotton  rac»,  reduced  to  a 
piil|)  by  means  of  water  and  erindinc,  and  is  distin- 
Ciiixlicd  ail  to  its  use  into  writine,  printine,  drawing, 
trarin;;,  wrapping,  bloltin!:,  cartridce,  and  rlmnrer>' 
paper.  Sec.  ;  and  as  to  its  si/.e.  Into  foolsr.ip,  |M)st. 
crown,  demy,  and  |iot  paper,  Ilc.    Brandt.  Simmonda. 

2.  A  i)iece  or  sheet  of  paper. 

3.  Any  written  paper  or  instrument ;  a  writing. 

They  bronifht  a  ftafttr  tii  me  to  bo  ai|nied.  />r/^/<». 

4.  A  printed  sheet;  —  a  newspaper. yoAn.tow. 

5.  (Com.)  Bills  of  exchange,  promissory 
notes,  i"tc. ;  paper-money.  Clarke. 

P.\'P^R,  a.    Made  or  consisting  of  paper;  slight. 

PA'PfiR,  r.  a.     [i.  PAPERED ;  pp.  papering,  pa- 

I'KUEI).] 


1.  To  cover  with  paper  ;  to  furnish  with  paper, 
hangings  ;  as,  "  To  paper  a.  wall  or  a  room. 

2.  To  fold  or  enclose  in  paper.  Johnaon. 

PA'PpR-cAsE,  n.  A  case  for  holding  writing 
and  note  paper,  &c.  Simmonda. 

PA'PeR-CRfiU'lT,  n.  (Ctmi.)  Any  transfer  made 
to  the  credit  of  another  by  meanst  of  a  written 
paper,  containing  evidence  of  debt,  as  bills  of 
exchange,  promissory  notes,  &c.  ;  written  evi- 
dences of  debt.  Smart. 

PA'PeR-COR'Rp.N-CY,  n.  Bank-note*  or  bank- 
bills  ;  paper-money.  Crabb. 

pA'PeR-cOT'TeR,  n.     Paper-knife.    Simmonda. 

PA'P(;R-FACED(-fa8t),n.  Having  a  face  as  white 
as  paper.     "  Thou  paper-faced  villain."     Shak. 


pA'p(;r-f6ld'(;r,  ;i. 

sheets  ;  a  folder. 


An  instrument  for  folding 
Simmonda. 


of  debt ;  bills  of  exchange  ;  bank-notes. 

PA'P^R-STAIN'^R,  h.  One  who  stains  or  stamps 
paper  for  paper-hangings.  Simmonaa. 

PA'P^R-WEIGII T  (-wit),  n.  A  small  weight  for 
keeping  loose  papers  in  their  place.  Simmonda. 

PA-PES'Cf  NT,  a.  [From  pip.}  Ccmtaining  or 
resembling  pap.  "  Papexcent  phmts." Arbuthnot. 

PA'P(;SS,  n.    A  female  pope,     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

PA'PHJ-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Paphos,  a  city  of 
Cyprus,  or  to  Venus,  who  was  worshipped  there. 

PA'PH|-AN,  n.  (Geog.)  An  inhabitant  of  Pa- 
phos ;  a  Cyprian.  Ency. 

PJIPIKR-MACIlk  (pttp'yS-mt'shi),  n.  [Fr.,  maahed 
paper.]  A  composition  much  used  m  the  man- 
ufacture of  tea-trays,  snuli'-boxes,  and  v^irious 
other  fancy  or  ornamental  articles,  consisting  of 
cuttings  of  paper  boiled  in  water,  and  beaten  in 
a  mortar  to  a  pulp  which  is  boiled  in  a  solution 
of  cum-arabic,  or  of  size,  to  give  it  tenacity  :  — 
articles  manufactured  of  this  substance.  P.  Cyc. 

/»jJ-W/.  75  (p?-pir.v8),  «.  [L.]  (Fnt.)  A  genus  of 
lepidopterous  insects  ;  the  butterfly.    Eng.  Cyc. 

P.\-Pll.,-I9-NA'CEOI  S  (p9-pII-yo-n5'shv»,  66),  o. 
[L.  papilio,  papilionis,  a  butterfly.] 

1.  (Ent.)  Relating  to,  or  like.'the  butterfly. 

2.  (Bot.)  Butterfly-shaped; — applied 
to  such  a  corolla  as  that  of  the  pea  and  i 
that  of  the  locust-tree.  Gray^ 

PJt-Ptl.'t^,n.;  pi.  PA-plL'LJE.     [L.] 

1.  (.Anat.)  A  nipple:  —  a  name  applied  also 
to  minute  projecting  filaments  at  the  surface  of 
several  parts,  —  particularly  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes,  and  which  appear  to  be 
fonncd  by  the  ultimate  expansion  of  the  vessels 
and  nerves.  Dunglison. 

2.  ( Bot.)  A  small,  elongated,  or  nipple-shaped 
protuberance.  Gray. 

PAP'|1,-LA-RY  [p«p'iM»-r?,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  C. 
Wr.  Wb.  ;  p9-pll'l»-r9,  S.  /'.  E.  A".],  a. 

1.  Having,  or  covered  with,  papilla-  or  nip- 
ples.   "  Papillary  parts."  Derham. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resemblinR,  the  myt- 
plc  or  the  papill.-e.  Dungli.mn. 

ag-  "  There  i»  a  cet  of  words,  of  similar  derivation 
and  termination,  which  must  Ih«  nemiitarily  arrented 
in  the  same  way  ;  these  are  arillary,  mariUarf,  rapil- 
lan),  papiUarf,  pupiUary,  armiltarp,  aMami/Mf-jr,  and 


hAeN,  S'iR;   m6vE,  N5R,  SON;    bOlL,  BCR,  rOlE.  — 9,  9,  ^,  i,  aofl;  C,  B,  £,  i,  hard;   ^  aa  % ;   %  aa  gr.— THIS,  this. 


PAPILLOSE 

medallarij.  All  these,  except  the  last,  wliich  was  not 
inserted,  I  had  accented  on  the  first  syllable  in  a 
Khyining  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  published  thirty 
years  ago  [in  1775].  This  accentuation  i  still  think 
the  most  agreeable  to  analogy."    HiUker.  —  See  Cap- 

11,LAKY. 

PAP-IL-LOSE'  (129),  o.  Papillary  ;  papillous.  HiU. 

PA-PIL'LOUS,  or  PAP'II-LOUS  [p^-pil'lus,  S.  W. 
P.Ja.  K.'\  pap'e-liis,  Urn.  Wr.  Ii6.],a.  Having, 
or  pertaining  to,  papilla;  ;  papillary.  Arbuthnot. 

P7\'PlijM  (pa'pizni),  »i.  [It.  papismo;  Fr.  pa- 
pisme.  —  See  Pope.]    Popery,  in.]   Bp.  Bedell. 

PA'PJST,  n.  [It.  §  Sp.  papista  ;  pcipa,  the  pope  ; 
Fr.  papiste.  —  Hee  Pope.J  One  who  holds  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope  ;  a  lloman  Catholic  : 
—  a  term  used  by  Protestants.  Clurendon. 


PA-PIs'T|C, 


la. 
\L,  >  po] 


Of,  or  pertaining  to,  popery  ; 


PA'PIS-TRY,  n.  Popery;  the  doctrine,  ceremo- 
nies, and'  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ;  —  a  term  used  by  Protestants.  Ascham. 

t  PA'PIZED  (-pizd),  a.  Adhering  to  popery.  ^'Pa- 
pized  writers  of  that  age."  Fuller. 

PAP-POOS E',  n.  A  word  used  by  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  for  a  child  ;  —  written  also  pa- 
poose. Career. 

PAP-POSE',  }  a.      [It.  papposo  ;    Fr.    pappeux.'] 

PAP'POUS,    )  Having,  or  consisting  of,  pappus; 

downy.     "  Pappous  plumage."  Ray. 

PAP' PUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  TroTTTTOf.]  (Bo^)  The 
down  borne  on  the  achenium,  and  representing 
the  calyx,  of  the  thistle,  dandelion,  and  other 
plants  of  the  order  Compositce.  Gray. 

pAp'PY,  a.  Resembling  pap;  soft;  succulent. 
"  Tender  and  pappy  flesh."  Burnet. 

PAP'-SPOON,  n.    A  spoon  for  feeding  an  infant. 

pAP'U-A,  n. ;  pi.  pXp'u-a§.  [Malay, /r/~zfcrf  hair. 
P.  Cyc.'\  A  negro  of  the  western  part  of  Paptia, 
or  New  Guinea.  P.  Cyc. 

pJp'U-L.^,  n.;  p].  p^p'V-^^-  [L-]  (Med.)  A 
small,  acuminated  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with 
an  inflamed  base,  very  seldom  containing  a  fluid 
or  suppurating,  and  commonly  terminating  in 
scurf  or  desquamation  ;  a  pimple.      Dunglison. 

pAp-V-L6SE'  (129),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  cov- 
ered with,  papulaj  or  pimples ;  pimply. Z)m«///«som. 

pAP'U-LOUS,  a.    Papulose;  pimply.       Johnson. 

PAP-Y-RA'CEOUS  (-shus,  66),  a.  [L.  pipyraceus  ; 
papyrus,  the  papyrus.]  Of,  or  resembling,  papy- 
rus or  paper ;  papery.  Jlallim. 

PA-PYR'p-AN,  a.  Made  of  the  papyrus ;  papy- 
raceous.    "  The  papyrean  leaf."  Dodsley. 

PA-PYR'Q-1)!TE,  n.  {L.  papyrus.']  {Min.)  A  min- 
eral in  thin  flakes,  resembling  white  paper. 

H.  IVurtz. 

PAP-Y-R6g'RA-PFIY,  n.  [Gr.  irdmpos,  papyrus, 
and'  yp6(l>(o,  "to  write.]  A  method  of  taking 
impressions  from  a  sort  of  pasteboard  covered 
with  a  calcareous  substance.  Senitefelder. 

PA-PY' RUS,  n.\  pi.  PA-pi'Ri.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
ndjrupo{.] 

\.  \Bot.)  A  rush  or  flag  found  in  many  trop- 
ical countries,  but  especially  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  of  which  writing  paper  was  made  by  the 
ancients  by  cutting  its  inner  bark  into  strips, 
and  gluing  them  transversely  ;  paper-plant ; 
Cyperus  papyrus.  P.  Cyc.     Gray. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  from  the  papurm  continued  in 
general  use  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  when  it 
was  superseded  by  parchment.  lirniule. 

2.  The  material  for  writing  made  from  the 
plant  Cyperus  papyrus  ;  —  also  the  scroll  con- 
taining the  manuscript  written  upon  that  mate- 
rial. P.  Cyc. 
lAR,  n.  [L.,  equal.']  A  state  of  equality  ;  equal 
value ;  equivalence  withput  discount  or  pre- 
mvum  ;  the  original  nominal  price  or  full  value, 
as  of  stocks ;  —  used  chiefly  as  a  terra  of  traffic. 

HSf-  "  It  [par]  is  used  to  denote  a  state  of  equality 
fir  equal  value.  Bills  of  exchange,  stocks,  and  the 
like,  are  at  par  when  they  sell  for  their  nominal 
value  ;  above  par,  or  below  par,  when  they  sell  for 
more  or  less."     Bourier. 

Par  af  ezchange,  the  equivalence  of  a  certain  amount 
of  the  currency  of  one  country  in  the  currency  of  an- 
other, on  the  supposition  that  the  currencies  of  both 
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are  of  the  precise  weight  and  purity  fixed  by  their  re- 
spective mints.  Thus,  according  to  the  mint  regula- 
lations  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  Jtl  sterling  is 
equal  to  25.20  francs,  which  is  said  to  be  the  par  be- 
tween London  and  Paris.  McCuUoch. 

PAR,  n.  ["  Evidently  a  dim.  from  Icel.  branda, 
trutta  minima  (smallest  trout)."  Jamieson.] 
(Ich.)  A  small  tish,  supposed  to  be  the  young 
of  salmon;  —  written  also  parr.  [Scot,  and 
North  of  Eng.]  Jatuieson.     Wright. 

PA-RA',  n.    A  small  Turkish  copper  coin, 

jBtf)-  In  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  40  paras  go 
to  the  piastre  of  2Jd.  sterling  ;  in  Greece,  the  para 
passes  for  about  Jd.     Siinmonds. 

PAR'A-BLE,  n.  [Gr.  7rapn/3oAv ;  napnliaUt,),  to 
throw  beside  or  by  ;  to  compare  ;  irupd,  beside, 
and  lid/.Xoi,  to  throw ;  L.,  It.,  ^  Sp.  parabola  ; 
Fr.  parabole.]  A  short  tale  or  fable  founded  on 
something  real  in  nature  or  life,  from  which  a 
moral  is  drawn  by  comparing  it  with  something 
of  more  immediate  concern  ;  a  similitude. 

Hear  ye,  therefore,  the  parable  of  the  sower.  Matt.  xiii.  18. 
And  he  began  to  speak  unto  them  by  paraOlen.      A/arkxu.  I. 

In  the  jiarablf  of  the  talents,  our  Saviour  plainly  teaches 
us  that  men  are  rewarded  according  to  the  improvements 
they  make.  Aclson. 

Syn.  —  "Parable  is  a  fictitious  but  probable  narra- 
tive, taken  from  the  atJairs  of  ordinary  life,  to  illus- 
trate some  higher  and  less  known  truth.  It  differs 
from  the  fable,  moving,  as  it  does,  in  a  spiritual  world, 
and  never  transgressing  the  actual  order  of  things 
natural  ;  from  the  myth,  there  being  in  the  latter  an 
unconscious  blending  of  the  deeper  meaning  with  the 
outward  symbol,  the  two  remaining  separate,  and 
separable  in  the  parable  ;  from  the  prvrerb,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  longer  carried  out,  and  not  merely  accidentally 
and  occasionally,  but  necessarily,  figurative  ;  from 
the  allegory,  comparing,  as  it  does,  one  thing  with  an- 
other, at  the  same  time  preserving  them  apart  as  an 
inner  and  an  outer,  not  transferring,  as  does  the  alle- 
gory, the  properties,  and  qualities,  and  relations  of 
one  to  the  other."    Trench.  —  See  FABLE. 

PAR'A-BLE,  V.  a.    To  represent  by  a  parable,  [r.] 

Which  by  the  ancient  sages  was  thus  parahletl.       Milton. 

t  PAR'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  parabilis  ;  para,  parare,  to 
prepare.]     Easily  procured.  Browne. 

PA-RAb'O-LA,  w.  ;  pi.  pa-rXb'o-la?.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  TTapnl^oXi'i.  —  See  Pauahle.] 

1.  (Geom.)  One  of  the  conic  sections  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  cone  with  a  plane  par- 
allel to  one  of  its  sides,  being  a  curve  of  the  sec- 
ond order,  having  one  or  more  infinite  branches 
without  rectilineal  asymptotes,  Brande.  Da.  ^  P. 

45=  A  point    F,   and    a    r  „  ^  „  „ 

straight  line  B  B',  being  giv- 
en by  position  in  a  plane, 
let  another  point  D  be  sup- 
posed to  move  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  distance  D 
F  from  the  given  point  is  al- 
ways equal  to  its  distance 
I)  H  from  the  given  straight 
line,  the  point  D  will  trace  out  \hB  parabola.  B  B'  is 
called  the  directrix  of  the  parabola  ;  F,  the/ociis  ;  F  C, 
drawn  through  F  perpendicular  to  the  directrix,  the 
azis;  any  straight  line  parallel  to  C  F,  a  diameter  ;  the 
point  in  which  the  diameter  meets  the  curve,  the  ver- 
tex of  the  diameter  ;  and  a  straight  line  quadruple 
the  distance  between  the  vertex  of  a  diameter  and  the 
directrix,  the /a£i«  rectum  ox  parameter  oi  that  diam- 
eter. Brande. 

2.  {Rhet.)  A  comparison ;  a  simile.  Andrews. 
PAR-A-B6l'IC,  )a.  Gr.  7rapa|3o;.i«frf{ ;  It.  (Sf  Sp. 
pAR-A-B6l'I-CAL,  SparaboUco;  Yr.paraboHque.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  expressed  by,  parable  or 
similitude  ;  figurative.  "  A  parabolical  descrip- 
tion." South. 

2.  {Math.')  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
the  parabola. 

Parabolic  conoid,  the  solid  generated  by  the  rotation 
of  a  parabola  about  its  axis  ;  paraboloid. —  Parabolic 
spindle,  the  solid  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  parab- 
ola about  Its  base  or  double  ordinate.  —  Parabolic 
spiral.     See  Helicoid.  Brande.  Da.  S(  P. 

pAR-A-b6l'I-CAL-LY,  ad.    1.  In  the  manner  of 

a  parable ;  by  way  of  parable.  Browne. 

2.  In  the  form  of  a  parabola,  Johnson. 

PAR-A-B6l'1-FORM,  a.  [L.  parabola,  a  parabola, 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  or  shape 
of  a  parabola.  Ash. 

t  PA-RAb'0-LT§.M,  n.  {Algebra.')  A  reduction  to 
an  equivalent  state,  as  when  the  terms  of  an 
equation  are  divided  by  a  known  quantity,  that 
is  involved  or  mtiltiplied  in  the  first  term.  Bailey. 


■AR-A-CEN'TRIC,         }  a.       [Gr.    napd,    beside, 
'AR-A-CEN'TR(-CAL,  )  near,    towards,    beyond. 


PARADE 

PA-RAb'O-LIsT,  n.  One  who  deals  in  parables; 
'a  writer  of  parables.  Bouthroid. 

PA-RAB'O-LoId,  71.  [Gr.  irapa0o?.n,  a  parabola, 
and  H^oq,  form.]  {Geom.)  Tr.e  solid  generated 
by  the  rotation  of  a  parabola  about  its  axis  :  — 
a  higher  order  of  parabola.   Da.  iy  P.     Brande. 

PAR-A-CEL'SIAN  (-shsm),  n.  A  follower  of  Para- 
celsus, a  Swiss  physician  and  alchemist,  who 
died  in  1541 ;  a  Paracelsist,  Bullokur. 

pAR-A-CEL'SIAN,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  Para- 
celsus, a  Swiss  physician.  HakeweU. 

pAR-A-CEL'SIST,  n.     A  Paracelsian,        Brande. 

PAR-A-CEJ\r-Ti:'SlS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  napaKhrr,- 
ati ;  -nnpA,  beside,  at  the  side,  and  kivtIui,  to 
prick.]  {Med.)  The  act  or  the  operation  of  tap- 
ping to  evacuate  the  collected  fluid  in  ascites, 
ovarial  dropsy,  &c,  Dunglison. 

PAR-A-t 

pAr- 

and  Kivrpof,  centre.]  Deviating  from  circularity. 
Paracentric  curve,  {Qeom.)  a  curve  having  the  prop- 
erty that  a  heavy  body,  descending  along  it  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  will  approach  to,  or  recede  from,  a 
fixed  point,  or  centre,  by  equal  distances  in  equal 
times;  —  called  also  the  paracentric. —  Paracentric 
motion,  (Antron.)  the  rate  at  which  a  planet  approaches 
nearer  to,  or  recedes  further  from,  the  sun  or  centre  of 
attraction,  in  a  given  interval.        Da.  ^  P.    Brande. 

PA-RAjCH'RO-NI^M,  n.  [Gr.  vapa,  beside,  beyond, 
against,  and  xpoi'os,  time ;  Fr.  parachronisme.] 
An  error  in  chronology,  by  which  an  event  is 
placed  later  than  it  should  be.  Dr.  Black. 

pAR-A-(;;HUTE'  [pSr-fi-shiit',  Sm.  C.  TTr, ;  pSr-gi- 
shut',  A'.],  n.  [Fr.  parachute,  from  Gr.  napi, 
against,  or  Fr.  purer,  to  ward  off,  and  Fr.  chute,  a 
fall.]  A  machine,  resembling  an  umbrella,  but 
much  larger,  designed  to  enable  an  aeronaut  to 
descend  safely  from  his  balloon.  Brande. 

PAR'A-CLETE,  M.  [Gr.  irapaKXr/TOi;  vapaKaXiu),  to 
call,  to  summon  ;  L.  paraclettis  ;  Fr.  paruclet.] 
An  advocate;  an  intercessor;  —  applied  espe- 
cially to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  an  advocate,  inter- 
cessor, or  comforter  of  mankind.  Bale.  Dryden 

pAr'A-CLOSE,  n.    See  Parclose.  Clarke- 

PAR-AC-MAS'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  TrapoK-firtO-Tr/crf? ;  rapaK- 
pfi^w,  to  be  past  or  gone  by.]  {Med.)  Gradually 
decreasing,  as  a  distemper.  Dunglison. 

pAR-A-CROS'TJC,  n.  A  poetical  composition,  in 
which  the  first  verse  contains,  in  order,  all  the 
letters  which  commence  the  remaining  verses 
of  the  poem  or  division. 

According  to  Cicero,  the  original  Sibylline  verses  wer« 
paracrostica.  Brande. 

PAR-A-CY-AN'0-9EN,  n.  [Gr.  i:ap6t,  near,  beside, 
and  Eiig.  cyanogen.]  {Chem.)  A  black  sub- 
stance resembling  carbon,  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  cyanide  of  mercury  by  heat,  and  hav- 
ing the  same  composition  as  cyanogen.  SiUiman. 

PA-RADE',  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  paro,  paratus,  to  pre- 
pare ;  It.  parata ;  Sp.  parada.] 

1.  Ostentatious  show  ;  ostentation  ;  display. 

He  is  not  led  forth  as  to  a  review,  but  as  to  a  battlej  not 

adorned  for  parailc,  but  execution.  OlanvtU. 

Be  rich;  but  of  your  wealth  make  no  parade.  Swift. 

2.  Pompous  procession  or  assemblage. 

The  rites  performed,  the  parson  paid,  _ 

In  state  returned  the  grand  parade.  Hicyi. 

3.  Military  order;  array. 

Xlie  cherubim. 
Forth  issuing  at  the  accustomed  hour,  stood  armed 
To  their  night-watches  in  warlike  parade.  Milton. 

4.  A  place  or  ground  where  troops  assemble 
for  duty  or  exercise  ;  a  drill-ground.  Warburton. 

5.  A  public  walk  or  promenade.         Johnson. 

6.  The  act  of  parrying  a  thrust.  Clarke. 
Syn.  —  See  SllO w. 

PA-RADE',  V.  n.     [i.  paraded  ;  pp.  par  vdinci, 

PARADED.] 

1.  To  assemble  and  be  marshalled  in  military 
order,  as  troops.  Jomuon. 

2.  To  go  about  in  military  procession.    Scott. 

3.  To  walk  about ;  to  make  a  show.     Clarke. 
PA-RADE',  V.  a.     1.  To  exhibit  in  a  showy  or  os- 
tentatious manner ;  to  display.  Johnson, 

2.  To  assemble  and  marshal  in  military  order, 
as  troops.  Campbell. 
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PAU'A-DIOM  (-dim),  n.  [Or.  napdiitviia ;  irapa- 
ifiKvuiii,  to  show  by  the  side  of,  to  exhibit  as  un 
example ;  vap6,  beside,  near,  and  fiiiKvufit,  to 
show  ;  L.  puradiyma  ;  Fr.  parndujme.] 

1.  An  example  ;  a  model ;  a  pattern;  archetype. 

The  archetypul  jMradiyin,  the  Idea  ur  Idcu,  or  forni  of 
forma.  Hurt. 

2.  {^Gram.)  An  example  of  a  word,  exhibit- 
ing the  changes  in  root  or  termination,  or  both, 
peculiar  to  words  of  the  class  to  which  it  be- 
longs. Atidretcs. 

3.  (li/iet.)  A  general  term  used  by  Greek 
writers  in  the  sense  of  example  or  illustration, 
of  which  parable  and  fable  are  species.  Brande. 

PAR-A-D|G-MAT'|C,rt.  [Gr.  >ra(»o3«y/iari(C(({.l  Ex- 
emplary ;  paradigmatical.  Wriyht. 

I'AR-A-D(G-MAT'IC,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  writer  of 
the  lives  of  religious  persons  by  way  of  exam- 
ples of  Christian  holiness.  Brande. 

pAr-A-DI(;-MAt'(-CAL,  a.    Exemplary.      More. 

PAR-A-DIG-MAT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  way  of 
example  or  model.  Ariiot. 

t  PAR-A-DIg'MA-T[ZE,  v.  a.  [Gr.  wnpainy^iaTi^io.] 
To  set  forth  as  a  model  or  example.  Hammond. 

f  pAR-A-DTg-RAM-mAT'I-CP,  n.  The  art  of  form- 
ing figures  in  plaster.  Francis. 

PARADIS  (j^r'?-(15),  n.  [Fr.]  The  basin  of  a 
dock ;  an  inner  harbor  :  —  the  upper  gallery  in 
a  play-house.  Simmonds. 

PAR'A-DI-SAL,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  paradise  ; 
paradisiacal,     [u.]  i>.  Reed. 

PAr'A-DISE,  n.      [Heb.   Dl"lB  ;    Arab,  ^rdatis ; 

Arm.  pardes ;  Sansc.  pirad>'sa.  —  Gr.  Trnp6huaii<; ; 
L.  parndisHS  ;  It.  p-iradiso  ;  Sp.  paraiso  ;  Fr. 
paradi.'i.] 

1.  Originally,  in  Persia,  a  park  or  pleasure- 
ground  well  watered  and  planted,  and  stocked 
with  animals  for  the  chase.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  garden  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were 
placed  immediately  after  their  creation  ;  the 
garden  of  Eden.     "  Paradise  Lost."        Mil/on. 

3.  A  place  of  bliss,  p.irticularly  the  blissful 
abode  of  souls  after  death  ;  heaven. 

Then  the  earth 
Shall  all  be  parnfliae,  far  happier  place 
Than  tliis  of  FAvn.  Hilton. 

To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  nie  in  /laradise.    Ltike  zxiii.  iX 

PAR-A-I)Is'5:-A,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  passe- 
rine birds  of*  the  order  Picte  ;  the  bird  of  p  ira- 
dise.  —  See  Bird  of  Paradise.  Eny.  Cyc. 

t  PAR-A-DT^'EAN  (t^r-?-(lTzh'y9in),  d.  Pertaining 
to  paradise ;  paradisiacal.  /.  Hall,  1646. 

PAR'.\-DiSED  (-dist),  a.  Having  the  delights  of 
paradise.  Old  Sony,  1610. 

P.SR-A-ni-SF.'  1-n.m,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  vaoifinaoi  ;  L. 
paradisus,  a  park  or  pleasure-ground.]  {Or- 
nith.) A  family  of  conirostral  birds  of  the  order 
Passeres,  including  the  sub-family  Paradiseinw ; 
birds  of  paradise.  Gray. 

P.AR-A-DlS-F.-i'^r.M,  n.  pi.  [SeePARADISElDvK.] 
(Ornith.)  '  A 
sub-family  of 
conirostral 
birds  of  the  or- 
der Passercs 
and  family 
Paradiseidte ; 
birds  of  para- 
dise.      Gray, 


Fregnlni  gracnlai. 


PAr-A-DI-sT'ac,  a,     [L.  p,ararfma«M.]    Relating 
to  paradise ;  paradisiacal.  For.  Qn.  Rev. 

A  state  of  imrmliriac  childithnesi.  //.  .Tamer. 

PAR-A-ni-Sf'A-rAI„  <T.     1.  or,  or  pertaining  to, 
paradise,  or  the  garden  of  Eden. 

The  aneienta  expn-as  the  aituation  oT  pnnuHniacal  earth 
in  refi-rence  to  the  sea.  liuriiet. 

2.  Befitting,  or  resembling,  paradise ;  heaven- 
ly ;  celestial  ;  blissful.  Pope. 

PAR-A-DTsj'IAL  (->«i1),  a.     Relating  to  paradise; 
piradisiacal.     [u.] 


t  PAR-A-dT?'IAN,  a.    Paradisiacal. 


Hoyt. 
Erelyn. 


PAR-A-DTs'|C.  )„.  Relating  to  paradise; 
pAr-A-DTs'I-C.^L,  S  paradisiacal,  [r.]  Wm.  Law. 
PAR'A-D6s,  n.     [It.  pira,  a   defence,  and  dosso  I 


(L.  dorsum),  the  back.]  {Mil.)  An  elevation  of 
earth  behind  a  fortiKcu  place,  to  protect  it  from 
attack  in  reverse.  Stocqueler. 

PAr'A-DoX,  n.  [Or.  itap6ho(,ov;  nap6,  against, 
contrary  to,  and  dd^a,  opinion  ;  h.  paraaoxum ; 
It.  panulosso ;  Up.  parudoja ;  Vr.  panuloxe.] 

1.  A  proposition  or  assertion  which  seems  to 
be  absurd,  or  at  variance  with  common  sense, 
or  to  contradict  some  previously  ascertained 
truth,  but  which  is  nevertheless  true  in  fact ;  a 
seeming  contradiction. 

In  their  love  of  God,  men  can  never  be  too  afft-ctionatvi  it 
ia  aa  true,  though  it  ntiiy  aeein  u  )inru<li>j:,  tliat  ill  their  ha- 
tred of  aiii  men  may  lie  Miiiietimei  too  poaMoiiutc,  Sitrat. 

2.  Any  thing  which  seems  to  contradict 
known  principles  or  received  opinions. 

Hydrostatic  parailoz.  See  HYDROSTATIC.  —  Me- 
chanical paradox.    See  Mechanical. 


PAR-A-U6X'AL,  a.     Paradoxical. 


Bp.  HaU. 


PAR-A-D6x'|-CAL,  a.  1.  Having  the  nature  of 
a  paradox  ;  apparently  absurd,  yet  true ;  con- 
trary to  received  opinions. 

An  intelleet  to  which  nothing  should  bo  paradoxical 
would  be  inllnitc.  Jtontky. 

2.  Inclined  to  tenets  or  notions  contrary  to  re- 
ceived opinions; — applied  to  persons. yo/otso/i. 

Syn. —  Paradorical  and  absurd  are  applied  to  opin- 
ion or  doctrine  ;  incrediblr.,  to  fact.  A  paradoiical  hy- 
pothesis ;  an  absurd  (ipinion  ;  an  incredible  story. 

pAr-A-I)6x'|-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  paradoxical 
manner.  Collier. 

pAr-A-d6x'1-CAL-N£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being 
paradoxical.  Johnson. 

PAR-.\-DOX-6L'0-9y,  n.  [Gr.  irapdfio^ov,  a  para- 
dox, and  >.6yos,  a  discourse.]  The  use  of  para- 
doxes.    [r.J  Browne. 

pAr'A-d6X-Y,  n.  [Gr.  irapaSoiia.]  Tlie  state  of 
being  paradoxical,     [r.]  Coleridye. 

PAR'A-DROME,  n.  [Gr.  -irapaSpo/ji/i,  a  running  be- 
side.] An  uncovered  gallery  or  space  in  which 
wrestlers  exercised.  Baili-y. 

pAR'AF-FLVE,  n.  [L.  parum,  little,  and  affinis, 
akin.]  (Chem.)  A  white,  tasteless,  inodorous, 
crystalline  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  obtained  from  the  less  volatile  portions  of 
wood-tar,  and  by  the  dry  distillation  of  bees- 
wax ; —  so  named  from  its  little  affinity  for  other 
substances.  Silliman.     Brande. 

PAr'AGE,  m.  [Fr.,  from  Low  L.  paragium ;  par, 
equal.]  {Old  Eng.  Late.)  Equality  of  condi- 
tion, blood,  or  dignity  :  —  equality  of  lands  in 
the  partition  of  an  inheritance.  —  {Feudal  Late.) 
equality  of  condition  between  persons  holding 
unequal  portions  of  a  fee.     Whishaxc.    Burrill. 

PAR-A-G0'9P,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  napayuy^  ;  irap6, 
beside,  beyond,  and  ayw,  to  lead.] 

1.  {Gram.)  The  addition  of  a  syllable  or  let- 
ter to  the  end  of  a  word  ;  as,  L.  clattdier  for 
claiidi ;  Eng.  deary  for  dear.  Brande. 

2.  {Snr(/.)  The  act  or  the  operation  of  fitting 
together  the  two  extremities  of  a  fractured  bone, 
or  of  restoring  a  luxated  bone  to  its  place;  co- 
aptation. Lhtng.'ison. 

vXR-A-g6Q']C,  }  a.  Pertaining  to  n  para- 
pAR-A-G(')<?'1-C.\L,  '  gogc ;  lengthening  a  word 
by  the  addition  of  a  letter  or  a  syllable  at  the  end. 
Pnrago^c  httrrx,  in  the  Semitic  laneuaees,  letters 
which,  liy  their  addition  to  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
word,  eive  additional  emphasis  or  some  peculiar  In- 
flection into  the  sense.  Brandt. 

PAR'A-G(^N,  n.  fit.  paragone;  9i\t,  paragon  ;  Fr. 
parangon.  —  "Perhaps  from  Gr.  irnnrfyoi,  to  go 
neyond."  Richardson.  —  THe:  gives  the  Span- 
ish as  the  original  word,  and  derives  it  from 
pnra  ron,  in  comparison  with.] 

1.  Something  supremely  excellent ;  a  model ; 
a  pattern. 

Thla  prince  was  ...  a  very  jiantijnH.  Ifnll. 

2.  +  A  companion  ;  an  associate  ;  a  fellow. 

Alone  he  rtxlc  without  hia  paraffon,  Sprnfur. 

3.  t  Trial  for  superiority ;  rivalry  ;  competi- 
tion. 

But  deigned  with  her  the  pnragon  to  make.      Siimter. 

PAR'A-G^N,  r.  a.  [Old  Fr.  ptragonner.]  [i.  par- 

AOOXEP;  pp.   PARAOOXINO,  PARAOONED.]   To 

compare ;  to  equal,     [r.]  Shak. 


PAR'A-cON,  r.  n.    To  pretend  equality.  SheUon. 

pAR-A-g6k'|C,  n.    8cc  Paueouuic.  Crabb. 

PAR'A-(SRA.M,  n.  [Or.  nap/iypapiiQ  ;  waaH,  near, 
agaiiiHt,  and  yfxi^^u,  a  letter,  a  writing.]  A  pUjr 
on  words ;  a  pun.  Addtton. 

PAR-A-GRA.M'MA-TI8T,  n.  A  punster.  Spectator. 

PAH-jf-ORAjsr' UI-M-K,  n.  [It.,  from  Or.  n,pA, 
against,  and  L.  grando,  yrandinis,  hail.l  An 
instrument  for  defending  fields  from  hail,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  meUllic  points  and  straw 
ropes  bound  together  by  threads.        Btichuitan. 

PAR'A-GRAPH  (p«tr'9-gniO,  «•  [Or.  unpay^^, 
something  written  beside,  a  marginal  note; 
wapuypdifiu),  to  write  beside,  to  subjoin,  as  a 
clause  ;  wnpd,  near,  beside,  and  ypoifiv.  to  write ; 
It.  puragrafo;  Sp.  purugrafo,  parrajfo;  Fr. 
parugraphe.) 

1.  Originally,  some  mark  written  in  the  mar- 
gin to  point  out  a  portion  or  division  of  the  text 
relating  to  a  particular  subject;  —  now  re- 
stricted to  this  sign  [HI,  which  is  placed  in  the 
text,  and  used  as  a  mark  of  reference. 

49-  The  paragraph  [K]  is  mitliinc  more  llian  « 
capital  P  reversed,  the  wlilte  pan  \n'\nf,  made  black, 
and  the  black  part  white,  (or  the  sake  uf  greater  din- 
tlnctiun. 

2.  A  distinct  part  or  section  of  a  discourse  or 
chapter,  relating  to  a  particular  subject,  some- 
times indicated  by  the  sign  [H  ],  as  m  the  com- 
mon editions  of  the  Bible,  out  commonly  only 
by  a  break  in  the  composition  or  lines.      Swift. 

Force  yourself  to  reflect  on  what  you  read,  yartup^i/Ji  by 
paraifraith.  Volrritlfc. 

3.  An  item  or  notice  in  a  newspaper.  Clarke. 

PAr'A-GRApiI,  r.  a.  1.  To  form  into  paragraphs. 
"  Parayraphcd  in  parchment."  Erelyn. 

2.  To  notice  by  a  paragraph  or  paragraphs. 

Warburtoii  jMrayraiilied  liim  in  the  Dunciad.       lUaeltcood. 
PAR-A-GRAPH'|C,  ;  „,       j^q^.     naoayo<,^  gd^.] 

PAR-A-GRAPH'I-CAL,  5  Pertainin 


ing  of,  paragraphs. 


Pertaining  to,  or  eonsist- 
Crutwell. 


PAR-.VGRAPH'I-C.XL-I.V,  ad.  By  paragraphs; 
with  distinct  breaks  or  divisions.  Johnson. 

fPAR'AIL,  w.     Apparel.  Chaucer. 

t  pAR'A|L,  c.  a.    To  apparel.      Piera  Plouhmaa. 

PAR-A-LEIP'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  Tiapili,\^ii,  an  omission  ; 
niipa/.iiiriD,  to  leave  on  one  side,  to  omit ;  rapa, 
beside,  and  liittia,  to  leave.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure 
by  which  a  speaker  pretends  to  omit  what  in 
reality  he  mentions ;  —  written  also  paralipsit, 
parakpxis,  and  paralipsy.  Brande. 

P.\-RA'LI-.AN,  n.  [Gr.  r(ipa;ia{,  near  the  sea.]  A 
dweller  near  the  sea.  Smart. 

PAr-ji-LI-p6m 'F.-Jt'Ji,  n.  pL  [L.,  from  Gr.  rapa- 
/.iivoiJivn,  things  left  out.  —  See  Parai.eipsi«.] 
{Bibliography.)  Supplementary  works.  Brande. 

pAr-.AI^lAc'TIC,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  a  par- 
PAR-AL-LAc'T1-C.AL,  S  Max.  IlersekeL 

PAR'AI^LAX,  n.  [Gr.  TapnXXnin;  nofaXUvmt,  to 
change  or  alter,  to  go  beyond ;  loorf.  bevond, 
and  a?./.6aaia,  to  change  or  alter  ;  It.  paraliasse  \ 
Sp.  paralajis,  paralaje ;  Fr.  parallajre.] 

1.  {Astron.)  An  apparent  angular  rariation 
in  the  position  of  a  body,  arising  from  a  change 
of  the  point  of  view,  being  the  angle  subtended 
at  the  object,  by  a  line  joining  the  two  points  of 
view;  the  apparent  disiilacenient  of  an  object 
as  seen  from  two  different  stations.  yic/ioL 

2.  The  longitudinal  displacement  of  the  wires 
in  a  telescope  or  a  microscope.  P.  Cye. 

Jtttntial  or  krliotmtric  pamllmT,  the  difference  in  the 
place  of  a  Imdv  as  seen  frtmi  ilie  larili  and  fmm  th» 
gttn.—  Binortil'ar  parnllai,  the  ane"l!>r  diffcrrnce  of 
position  of  an  object  sk  m'<'ii  !>>  Ilif  two  even  of  an  ob- 
servt-r,  the  head  Iwing  kr|>l  at  rml.  -  rHunal  or  r** 
mtrie  fMirallnr.  iIip  dilitT>'lic«-  lKtw«fli  flu-  place  of 
a  iMHly  as  wt-n  from  the  liurlace  and  from  tin-  n-ntr« 
of  the  oarih  at  the  (>ann'  iuKiant.— //»r»-.wi.f«/  pmr- 
allar,  the  clianite  of  |Mwiti«in  which  a  body,  apiiearinc 
In  the  hori/.on  an  si>on  from  the  Mirface  of  tin-  earth, 
would  assume  if  viewed  from  the  earth's  centn-. 

AVfAW.      Urr^hrl.     04mtU4. 

PAR'AI.-I.f.L,  «i.     [Or.  tini>6Xlti)<K  ;    vaad,  beside, 
near,  and  HXfXtor,  of  one  another  ;  L.  paralh- 
his  ;  It.  parale/lo  ;  Sp.  p  tralrlo  ;   Fr.  pat  all.  le.] 
1.  {Geom.)  Lying  in  the  same  direction,  and 
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in    all    parts    equally  distant ;    as,    "  Parallel 
lines  "  ;  "  ParaUvl  circles." 

2.  Having  the  same  direction  or  tendency ; 
not  counter  or  contrary  to. 

When  honor  runs  parallel  to  the  laws  of  God  and  our 
country,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cherished.  AiUlimn. 

3.  Continuing  a  resemblance  through  many 
particulars ;  like ;  similar  ;  equal ;  as,  "  A  par- 
allel case  "  ;  "  Parallel  passages  or  readings." 

ParaUels  of  latitude,  {Astroii.)  small  circles  of  the  ce- 
lestial sphere  parallel  to  the  ecliptic.  —  {Qeo<r.)  small 
circles  of  the  terrestrial  sphere  parallel  to  the  equator. 
—  Parallel  saUin!T,(J^aut.)  sailing  on  a  parallel  ol  lati- 
tiule.  —  Parallel  sphere,  (Spherical  prujectwiis.)  that 
position  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  circles  of  latitude 
are  parallel  to  the  horizon.  —  Parallel  ruler,  an  instrii- 
nieiit  consisting  of  two  equal  rulers  connected  by  two 
cross  bars  movable  about  joints,  so  that,  while  the 
distance  between  the  two  rulers  is  increased  or  dimin- 
ished, their  edges  always  remain  parallel.       Brande. 

PAR'AL-LEL,  n.  1.  A  line  which  throughout  its 
whole  extent  is  equally  distant  from  another 
line  ;  a  parallel  line.  Mason. 

Wlio  made  tlie  spider  /mrallcb  design 

Sure  as  De  Moivre,  witliout  rule  or  line?  Pope. 

2.  {Navigation.)  One  of  the  circles  of  the 
spheres,  which  have  their  planes  parallel  to 
that  of  the  equator,  and  mark  the  latitude. 

3.  Direction  conformable  to  that  of  another 
line;  state  of  being  equally  distant  throughout 
the  whole  extent. 

Lines  that  from  their  parallel  decline. 

More  they  proceed,  the  more  they  still  disjoin.      Garth. 

4.  Conformity  continued  through  many  par- 
ticulars ;  resemblance  ;  similarity  ;  likeness. 

'Twixt  earthly  females  and  the  moon 

All  paraHels  exactly  run.  Swift. 

5.  Act  of  tracing  resemblances ;  comparison. 

A  reader  cannot  be  more  rationally  entertained  than  by  .  . . 
drawling  a  parallel  between  his  own  private  character  and 
that  of  other  persons.  Addison. 

6.  Any  thing  resembling  or  equal  to  another  ; 
mate  ;  match  ;  fellow.  Shak. 

None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel.  Theobald. 

7.  pi.  {Printing.)  The  sign  |{ ,  used  as  a  mark 
of  reference. 

8.  {Mil.)  A  trench  affording  cover  to  besieg- 
ers and  communication  with  their  batteries, 
running  parallel  with  the  outline  of  a  fortress. 

Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 
Parallels  of  altitude,  {Oeog.)  small  circles  of  the 
sphere  parallel  to  the  horizon.  —  Parallels  of  declina- 
tion, (jistron.)  small  circles  of  the  sphere  parallel  to 
the  equator.  —  Parallels  of  latitude,  on  the  terrestrial 
sphere,  small  circles  parallel  to  the  equator;  on  the 
celestial  sphere,  small  circles  parallel  to  the  ecliptic. 

Brande. 

PAR'AL-LEL,  V.  a.  [i.  PARALLELED  ;  pp.  PAR- 
ALLELING, PARALLELED.] 

1.  To  place  so  as  to  be  parallel. 

The  needle  . . .  doth  parallel  and  place  itself  upon  the 
true  meridian.  Browne. 

2.  To  keep  level  or  even  ;  to  level ;  to  make 
to  correspond  ;  to  conform ;  to  adjust. 

His  life  is  paralleled 
Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice.       Shak. 

3.  To  correspond,  or  be  equal,  to ;  to  resem- 
ble ;  to  match.     "  He  parallels  Nessus."   Shak. 

In  the  fire,  the  destruction  was  -o  swift,  sudden,  vast,  and 
miserable,  as  nothing  can  parallel  in  story.  Dryden. 

4.  To  show  or  furnish  an  equal ;  to  equal. 

Well  may  we  fight  for  her  whom  we  know  well 

The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel.  Shak. 

5.  To  compare  as  similar. 

I  jyaralleled  more  than  once  our  idea  of  substance  with 
the  Indian  philosopher's  he-kncw-not-what,  which  supported 
the  tortoise.  Locke. 

PAr'ALi-LEL,  V.  n.    To  be  like  or  equal.    Bacon. 

^  pAR'AL-LEL-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  equalled 
or  paralleled.  '  Bp.  Hall. 

pAR-AL-LEL-p-Pi'PpD,  n.  \GT.r:apaXXrtXtniTnfiov.'] 
{Ge'om.)  See  Parallelopiped.  Brande. 

PAR'AL-LEL  I§M,  n.     \Yx.  paralUlisme.'] 

1."  The  state  of  being  parallel.     "  IhQ  paral- 
lelism of  the  axis  of  the  earth."  Ray. 
2.  Resemblance  ;  comparison.             Warton. 

t  PAR'AL-LEL-LESS,  a.  Not  to  be  paralleled 
or  equalled  ;  matchless,     [r.]  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

PAR'AL-LEL-LV.  ad.  In  the  manner  of  paral- 
lels ;  with  parallelism.  Scott. 

PAR-AL-LEL'O-GRAM,  n.      [Gr.  rrapaX-      ^ 

XtiXoypapnov  ;  7rapa^P.»?^.of,  parallel,  and    \  \ 

ypappa,  a   writing,  a   drawing,  from 


ypdipta,  to  write ;  It.  parallelogrammo  ;  Sp.  para- 
lelogramo;  Fr.  parallehgramme.^  {Geoin.)  A 
right-lined,  quadrilateral  figure,  whose  opposite 
sides  are  parallel.  Davies  ^  Peck. 

jg^  "  In  common  language  it  is  sometimes  limited 
to  a  rectangle  longer  than  broad."     Smart. 

Paralleloirram  offerees,  a  parallelogram  illustrating 
the  principle  that  if  the  lines  which  each  of  two 
forces,  acting  singly,  would  have  caused  a  body  to 
describe  in  a  given  time  make  any  angle  whatever 
with  one  another,  the  line  which  the  body  will  de- 
scribe in  that  time,  when  both  the  forces  act  u|>on  it 
at  the  same  instant,  is  tlie  diagonal  of  the  parallelo- 
gram under  the  two  first-mentioned  lines.        Brande. 

PAR-AL-LEL-0-GRAM'M|C,         )  a.     Relating  to 

pAR-AL-LEL-O-GRAM'MJ-CAL,  5  orresembling  a 

parallelogram.  Crabb. 

pAR-aL-LKL-0-GRAM-MAt'|C,  a.  Relating  to  or 
like  a  parallelogram ;  parallelogramic.    Brande. 

PAR-AL-LEL-0-Pi'P?D  [par-?l-lel-o-pl'ped,  W.  Ja. 
K.  it.  C.  O.  \Vr.  Wb. ;  par-?l-lel-o-pip'ed,  Sm.],  n. 

SGr.  TzapaXXri/.o;,  parallel,  (Kindo;,  on  the.  ground, 
at,  plane  ;  hi,  on,  and  niRov,  the  ground  ;  It. 
parallclipipedo  ;  Sp.  paralelipipedo  ;  Fr.  paral- 
l'llpip-de.'\  {Geom.)  A  solid  having  six  quadri- 
lateral faces,  of  which  the  opposite  ones  are 
equal  and  parallel;  a  prism  whose  base  is  a 
parallelogram.  Davies. 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-PIP'5-DON  [par-?l-lel-9-pip'e-don, 
P.  AsJi],  n.    A  parallelopiped.  Grier. 

PA-RAL'0-9I§!M  [pa-rin'o-jizm,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.  \Vr. ;  par'st-lo-jlzm,  S.  K.  AsJi],  n.  [Gr.  Trapa- 
Xoyianoi;  TrapnAoyi^o/iai,  to  reason  falsely;  It.  cSf 
Sp.  paralogismo  ;  Fr.  paralogisms.  —  See  Pa- 
ralogize.'] (Logic  &  Rhet.)  A  reasoning  in 
which  a  conclusion  is  drawn  from  premises 
which  do  not  logically  warrant  it ;  —  opposed  to 
syllogism.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  An  argument  unintentionally  fallacious  is 
a  puralogium  ;  one  intentionally  fallacious,  or  known 
by  tlie  person  who  uses  it  to  be  fallacious,  a  sophism. 
Sophistry  is  fallacious  reasoning  :  sophism,  a  fallacious 
argument. 

PA-RAl'O-^IZE,  v.  n.  [Gr.  TrapaX.oyi^oiJiai  ;  napi, 
beyond,  against,  and  Xoyo;,  a  discourse,  reason.] 
To  reason  falsely.  IValker. 

PA-RAl'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  napaXoyia.]  False  rea- 
soning ;  paralogism.  Browne. 

PA-RAL'Y-SIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  napaXvai; ;  irapaXvio, 
to  loosen,  relax,  or  disable  at  the  side ;  Trnpo, 
beside,  and  ?.v'o,  to  loosen.]  (Med.)  Abolition 
or  great  diminution  of  voluntary  motion,  and 
sometimes  of  sensation,  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
often  accompanied  with  involuntary  motion  of 
the  part  affected ;  palsy.  Dunglison. 

pAR-A-LYT'JC,         }  a.    [Gr.irapnXvT:K6i;'L.par- 
PAR-A-LYT'!-CAL,  )  alyticus.']      Relating  to,  in- 
clined to,  or  affected  with  paralysis ;   palsied. 
^^  Paralytic  stroke."  Dunglison. 

pAr-A-LYT'IC,  n.    One  affected  with  palsy.  Hall. 

PAR-AL-Y-ZA'TION,  n.  Act  of  paralyzing.  Q^«.i^et'. 

PAr'A-LYZE,  v.  a.  [Fr.  paralyser.']  \i.  para- 
lyzed ;  pp.  paralyzing,  paralyzed.]  To 
strike  or  affect  with  paralysis ;  to  benumb ;  to 
render  torpid  ;  to  palsy  ;  to  deaden. 

pAr-4-mAt',  n.  A  Birman  dissenter  from 
Buddhism.  Malcom. 

PAr'A-MENT,  n.  [It.  &  Sp.  paramento.']  Fur- 
niture, ornaments,  and  hangings  for  a  room  of 
state  Weale. 

PA-RAm'P-T^R,  n.  [Fr.  paramttre,  from  Gr. 
■napA,  beside,  and  pirpov,  a  measure.] 

1.  {Geotn.)  A  constant  quantity  entering  into 
the  equation  of  a  curve  ;  latus-rectum. 

j^g'  In  the  parabola,  the  parameter  of  any  diameter 
is  a  third  proportional  to  the  abscissa  and  ordinate  of 
any  point  of  the  curve;  in  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola, 
It  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  diameter  and  its  con- 
jugate.    Davies  ^  Peck. 

2.  {Crystallograp/iy.)  The  distance  from  the 
origin  at  which  a  line  or  a  plane  cuts  the  axes. 

Eliot. 
P.3-rA'JHO,  n    [Sp.]  In  South  America,  a  moun- 
tainous district,  covered  with  stunted  trees,  and 
exposed  to  damp,  cold  winds.  Brande. 

II  PAR'A-Mdx)NT  [par'ai-mijuiit,  S.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wr.iVb.;  i»r-?-nibunt',  IV.  P.  J.],  a.     [Ft.  par. 


intensive  prefix  (L.  per),  and  monter,  to  mount, 
to  ascend.  Miiishev:]  Superior;  above  all 
others  ;  of  the  highest  rank  or  order  ;  supreme ; 
preeminent ;  chief;  principal ;  — used  with  to. 

Every  man  has  some  prime,  paramount  object,  which  cm- 
ploys  his  head  and  tills  his  heart,  .  .  .  and  is  to  him  above 
and  instead  of  all  other  ciuoynients  whatsoever.  South. 

All  the  land  in  the  kiugcioiii  is  supposed  to  be  holdeu,  me- 
diately or  immediately,  of  the  king,  who  is  styled  the  lord 
paraiiiount,  or  above  all.  Blackntone. 

jgEff*  A  term  applied  to  the  supreme  lord  of  a  fee, 
between  whom  and  the  tenant,  or  tenant  pnracail 
there  was  an  intermediate  or  mesne  lord.     Burrill. 

II  PAR'A-MOUNT,  n.  The  highest  in  rank  or 
order ;  the  chief. 

II  pAR'A-MOUNT-LY,  ad.  In  a  paramount  man- 
ner; supremely.   '  Coleridge. 

PAr'A-MOLJR  (par'3-m6r),  n.  [Fr.  par,  by,  from, 
and  amour,  love.  —  *^  Par  amour  (with  love)  I 
loved  her."  Tynchiit's  Chaucer.  —  "A  gen- 
uine old  expression."  Tyrwhitt.  —  Old  Fr. 
piraimer,  to  love  greatly  ] 

1.  t  Love  ;  gallantry.  Chaucer. 

2.  t  A  mistress.  Sliak. 

3.  A  lover;  a  wooer.  Spensei'.  —  Formerly 
used  by  Spenser  and  others  in  a  good  sense ; 
now  used  for  a  lover  or  a  wooer  only  in  an  ill 
sense. 

pAr-A-NApH'TH.\-LINE,  n.  [Gr.  Traprf,  near,  and 
Eng.  naphthaline.]  {Chem.)  A  solid  carburet 
of  hydrogen,  obtained  from  coal-tar,  closely  re- 
sembling naphthaline.  SilUman. 

PA-rAn'g6n,  n.  [Fr.  — See  Paragon.]  A  va- 
riety  of  black  marble  which  the  ancients  ob- 
tained from  Egypt  and  Greece.  Buchanan. 

PA-RAN'THINE,  n.  (Min.)  A  name  given  to  cer- 
tain compact  varieties  and  crystals  of  scapolite, 
of  white  and  pale  blue  colors.  Dana. 

pAR'A-NUT,  n.    The  Brazil-nut.  Simmonds. 

PAR'A-NYMPH  (nimf),  n.  [Gr.  Ttapavvpt^of,  -napil, 
near,  and  vbpipv,  a  bride  ;  L.  paranymphus ;  It. 
^  Sp.  paraninfo ;  Fr.  paranymphe.] 

1.  {Ant.)  A  near  friend  or  relative  of  the 
bridegroom,  who  attended  the  bride  to  her  mar- 
riage ;  a  brideman.  Milton. 

2.  An  assistant ;  an  encourager. 

Sin  hath  got  a  paranymph  and  a  solicitor,  a  warrant  and 
an  advocate.  .  Bp.  Taylor. 

pAR'A-PEGM  (-pem),  n. ;  pi.  parapegms.  [Gr. 
napniTiiypa ;  irapannyvvpt,  to  fix  beside;  wapd,  be- 
side, and  vfiyvvpt,  to  fix ;  L.  parapegma ;  Fr. 
parapegme.]  {Ant.)  A  brazen  table  fixed  to  a 
pillar,  on  which  laws  and  proclamations  were 
engraved:  —  a  table  containing  an  account  of 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  the  seasons,  &c.      Phillips. 

pJr-.SI-PEO'Mj1,  n. ;  pi.  plR-4-pee'MA-TA.  [L.] 
A  parapegm.  Crabb. 

pAr'A-PET,  n.  [It.  parapetto  ;  parare,  to  defend, 
ani  pstto  {L. pectus),  the  breast;  Sp. parapeto  ; 
Fr.  jKirnpet.] 

1.  {Foi-t.)  An  elevation  of  earth  raised  on  the 
terreplein  of  the  rampart,  for  covering  troops 
and  guns  from  the  enemy's  observation  and 
fire;  abreast-work.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  A  breast-wall  raised  on  tlie  edge  of  a 
bridge,  a  quay,  &c.,  to  prevent  people  from  fall- 
ing over.  Brande. 

PAr'A-PET-^D,  a.    Having  a  parapet.    Qu.  Rev. 

PAR'APH,  n.  [Fr.  paraphe.  —  A  corruption  of 
priragraphe.  Landais.  —  Gr.  TrnpoTrro),  to  fasten 
or  join  near ;  irapa,  near,  and  Hittui,  to  fasten,  to 
joiii.  Brande.]  {Diplomatics  or  Marimcripts.) 
The  figure  formed  by  the  flourish  of  the  pen  at 
the  eiid  of  a  signature,  formerly  used  as  a  pro- 
vision against  forgery. 

In  some  countries  (as  in  Spain),  the  paraph  is  still  a  usual 
addition  to  a  signature.  Brunile. 

PAr' APH,  V.  a.  To  affix  a  paraph  to :  —  to  attacU 
the  initials  of  names  to. 

The  meaning  of  the  diplomatic  expression  paraphed  is, 
that  the  initials  of  the  parties  concerned  are  attached  to  a 
document.  Lond.  Times. 

A  kind  of  protocol  of  what  bad  occurred  was  drawn  np  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  signed  or  paraphed  by  Count  Nesselrode 
for  Russia,  and  Count  Valentine  Esterhazy  for  Austria. 

CorrespowMnt  of  Ihe  Times. 

PAR-A-PHER'NAL,  ffi.  [Fr.]  Relating  to  or  con- 
sisting in  paraphernalia.  Bonder. 


A,  E,  I,  0,  V,  y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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PAu-A-IMieR-NA'LI-A,  n.pl.  [Law  L.,  from  Or. 
nup6(pfpya ;  vapi,  beside,  beyuiid,  and  <f>fpi"'i,  a 
dowry.] 

1.  (Roman  Law.)  The  goods  which  a  woman 
brought  to  her  husband  Ijcsides  lior  dowry. — 
(Kiuj.  Law.)  the  goods  which  a  woman  is  al- 
lowed to  have  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
besides  her  dower,  consisting  of  her  apparel 
and  ornaments,  suitable  to  her  rank.       liurrill. 

2.  Ornaments  ;  appendages ;  trappings.  "  The 
pariiphernalia  of  genteel  life."  /.  Foster. 

PAR-A-IMll-MO'SJS,  n.  [Or.  iTapa<pliioai(  ;  irapn,  be- 
yond, and  0i^<ii.i,  to  muzzle.]  {Aled.)  Strangu- 
lation of  the  glans  penis.  Dunglison. 

PAR-A-PH6'NI-A,  n.  [Gr.  irapaipovta  ;  iritpdipuvof, 
sounding  with,  harmonious;  i:ap6,  beside,  and 
itxavi'i,  a  sound,  voice.] 

1.  (Mils.)  A  melodic  progression  by  the  only 
consonances  recognized  in  the  Greek  music,  i.  e. 
fifths  and  fourths.  Warner. 

2.  (Med.)  An  affection  of  the  voice.  Dunylison. 

PAR'A-PHRA§E  dar'j-fraz),  n.  [Gr.  irnp^oaat,;  ; 
napd,  beside,  and  (pauaif,  phrase ;  ^prf^w,  to  speak  ; 
L.  paraphrasis  ;  It.  parafrasi ;  Sp.  parajrusis ; 
Fr.  paraphrase.] 

1.  An  explanation  or  exposition  of  some  text, 
or  portion  of  a  text,  in  which  the  sense  of  the 
original  is  expressed  in  a  more  ample  manner. 

The  paraiihrane  of  Erasmus  upon  the  gospel.        VJal. 

2.  A  loose  or  free  translation  ;  —  opposed  to 
metaphrase. 

In  paraphrcae,  or  translation  with  latitude,  the  author's 
words  are  nut  so  strictly  followed  as  his  sense.  Dri/tlen. 

3.  A  sacred  song  or  hymn  on  a  selected  por- 
tion of  Scripture. 

Tl\c  )><ira)ihrase^  appended  to  the  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  in  the  Scottish  Bibles.  Oyilvk. 

PAR'A-PHRASJE,  V.  a.  \i.  P.\11.\1'H11.VSKD  ;  pp. 
p.\UAPi[K.\sixo,  PARAPHRA.SEU.]  To  explain, 
interpret,  or  translate  with  latitude  ;  to  make  a 
paraphrase  on.  Hammond. 

PAr'A-PIIRA.^E,  v.  n.    To  make  a  paraphrase. 

t  pAR-A-PHRA'§IAN,  n.  A  paraphrast.  Bp.  Hall. 

PAR'A-PIIRAST,  n.  [Gr.  xapaippttrr,}!  ;  L.  para- 
phrastes  ;  It.  ^r  Sp.  parafraste  ;  Fr.  paraphraste.] 
One  who  makes  a  paraphrase.  Hooker. 

pAR-A-PHRAs'TIC,        )  „.   Pertaining  to,  or  re- 
pAR-.VPHRAs'TI-CAL,  )  sembling,  a  paraphrase ; 
ample  in  explanation  ;  free  ;  diffuse ;  not  liter- 
al ;  not  verbal ;  as,   "  A  paraphrastic  transla- 
tion." 

PAR-A-PHRAs'TI-C.\L-LY,  ad.  In  a  paraphras- 
tical  manner  ;  by  paraphrase.  Howell. 

PAR-A-PriRg-Nl'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  Tzap&,  near,  and 
^pnv,  ipofv6i,  the  diaphragm.]  (Med.)  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  diaphragm;  diapnragmitis  :  —  deliri- 
um accompanying  that  affection.         Arbuthnot. 

PAR-,\-PLE'9I-A,  n.  [Gr.rrajjaW.;;ym,  palsy  ;  iraia- 
jth'iaau),  to  strike  near  or  beside.]  (Med.)  Pal- 
sy of  the  lower  half  of  the  body.         Duiiglison. 

PAR'A-PLE9-V,n.     Paraplegia.  Smart. 

P.\R-Ap'9-PLEX-Y,  n.  [Gr.  Trap*},  near,  and  iiro- 
nXf^ia,  apoplexy."]  (Med.)  A  soporose  or  sleepy 
state  resembling  apoplexy.  Dunijlison. 

PAR-.\-aui'T6(i«r-?-ki<'ta),  n.  A  paroquet.  Shak. 

pAR'A-SANG,  n.  [Gr.  vannni'tYYVt.]  An  ancient 
Persian  measure  of  length,  reckoned  differently 
by  different  authors.  According  to  Herodotus 
ft  was  equal  to  33  stadia,  or  about  35  English 
miles ;  according  to  some,  GO  stadia.  liranrJe. 
asf"  "  Para-tan  IT  is  a  Persian  word,  and  Is  ileriveil 
from  the  ancient  farnang,  which  is  prnnoiinced  in 
inodorn  Peri^inn  ferxens.  [t  hat)  been  changed  in 
Arabic  into/arnoAA."     P.  Cyc. 

PAR-Jt-SCK'm-CrM,  n.  [Gr.  vapaaKfivioi' ;  vap6, 
beside,  and  CKrtvn,  a  scene.]  (Ant.)  The  part  of 
a  theatre  behind  the  scenes,  used  by  the  actors 
as  a  dressing-room,  and  answering  to  the  mod- 
ern green-room ;  postsccnium.  Brnnde. 

t  PAR-A-SCEU-AS'TJC  (-gii-as'tjk),  a.  [Gr.  7r«pn- 
OKiuaoTiKdi ;  vaouaKf«iiC,ii>,  to  prepare.  —  Sec  Pa  r- 
A8CEVE.]     Preparatory.      Corah's  Doom,  1672. 

\  pAr-A-SCE'VE,   n.     [L.,  from   Gr.  ■a.tpaaKtvf,  \ 
■Kap6,  beside,  beyond,  and  oKtvi),  equipment.] 
1.  A  preparation.  Donne. 


2.  Among  the  Jews,  the  evening  before  the 
Sabbath;  —  so  called  because  they  then  pre- 
pared the  things  necessary  for  the  following 
day.  Mark  xv.  42  (Ithemish  Trans). 

pAR-.\-85-LE'N5,  n.  [Gr.  irnpd,  beside,  and  aih)irn. 
the  moon.]  (Astron.)  A  luminous  ring  near 
the  moon ;  a  mock  moon.  S'lchol. 

PAR'A-SIte,  n.  [Gr.  irap6atT0( ;  vapd,  beside,  and 
oiTcw,  to  feed  ;  aiTi(,  wheat,  food  ;  L.  purasittu ; 
It.  parassito ;  Sp.  parasito ;  Fr.  pirasite.] 

1.  One  who  frequents  the  tables  of  the  rich 
and  earns  his  welconie  by  flattery  ;  a  sycophant. 

Diu)(cnrs,  when  mice  came  aliout  him  as  he  was  eating, 
said,  1  aeu  tliat  even  Ulogvues  nuurishoth  itarasiles.    HitcoH. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  plant  which  grows  upon  the  liv- 
ing parts  of  other  plants,  from  the  juices  of 
which  it  derives  its  nutriment.  Eng.  Cyc. 

3.  (Zo'/l.)  An  animal  which  lives  tipon  the 
bodies  of  other  animals  ;  —  applied  by  Lamarck 
to  a  family  of  antennated  arachnidans  ;  by  Cu- 
vier,  Latreille,  and  Kirby  to  an  order  of  apter- 
ous insects  ;  and  by  Straus  to  an  order  of  crus- 
taceans. Brande. 

Syn.  — See  Flatterer. 

PAR-A-SIT'|C,         )  a.     1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
PAR-A-SIT'J-CAL,  )  a  parasite  ;  partaking  of  the 

character  or  habits  of  a  parasite ;  flattering ; 

wheedling;  fawning.  Bp.  Hnll. 

2.  (Bot.)  Growing  on,  and  deriving  nutriment 
from,  other  plants.  Eng.  Cyc. 

3.  (Zoil.)  Growing  or  living  on  the  bodies  of 
other  animals.  Wright. 

PAR-A-STT'l-CAL-LY,arf.  In  a  parasitical  manner. 

PAr-A-SIT'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
parasitical.  Scott. 

pAr'A-S|T-TsM,  n.  \VT.parasitisme.']  The  char- 
acter or  behavior  of  a  parasite ;  flattery.  Milton. 

PAR'A-S6L,  or  PAR'A-SOL  [par'si-s5l,  W.  Ja.  C. 
Wr';  pSr'?-sol,  S.  /.  £.  F. ;  par-j-t-Sl',  Sm.],n.  [It. 
parasole ;  parare,  to  ward  ott",  and  so/e  (L.  sol), 
the  sun  ;  Sp.  ^f  Fr.  parasol.]  A  small  umbrella, 
used  by  ladies  to  screen  their  faces  from  the  sun. 

pAR-A-SO-LETTE',  n.    A  small  parasol.     Lyon. 

PAR-A-SY-NAX'IS,  n.  [Gr.  rapnavvn^if  ;  vnpii, 
against,  and  iriva^if,  an  assembly.]  (Civil  Law.) 
An  unlawful  meeting  ;  a  conventicle.      Bailey. 

PAR-A-TAX'IS,  71.  [Gr.  TTap6ra^t(,  a  placing  be- 
side others ;  Trapnrdo-uw,  to  place  beside.]  (Gram.) 
The  mere  ranging  of  propositions,  one  after 
another,  without  marking  their  connection  or 
dependence ;  —  opposed  to  syntax.  Brande. 

PAR-A-THER'MJC,  a.  [Gr.  irapa,  beside,  and  Oipfit 
heat.]  Noting  certain  rays  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum, which  abound  in  the  red  and  the  orange 
bands.  J.  Herschel. 

PA-RAtFI'5-SIs,  n.  [Gr.  irnpnOfai!,  a  putting  be- 
side;  napariOrifii,  to  put  beside;  irapd,  beside, 
and  TiOtifti,  to  put  or  place.] 

1.  ( Gram.)  A  figure  wherein  two  or  more  nouns 
are  put  in  the  same  case ;  apposition.      Bailey. 

2.  (Rhet.)  A  parenthetical  notice,  generally 
of  something  to  be  expanded,     [r.]  Crubo. 

3.  (Printing.)  The  matter  contiiined  between 
two  brackets,  marked  thus,  [    ].     [r.]      Crahb. 

4.  (Greek  Chrirch.)  A  prayer  which  tne  bishop 
rehearses  over  the  catechumens,  stretching  his 
hands  over  them  to  give  them  benediction, 
which  they  receive  bowing  their  heads  tmdcr 
his  hands.  Wright. 

pJr-j1-T0JV-JvP.RRE'  (-nir'"),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr. 
vapil,  near,  against,  and  Fr.  tnnnerre  (L.  toni- 
trm),  thunder.]     A  lightning-rod.  Surrniw. 

PAr-A-VAIL',  a.  [Old  Fr.  pararal,  below,  at  the 
bottom  ;  par  (L.  per),  an  intensive  prefix,  and 
avaler,  to  let  down.  Johnson,  Richardson,  Bur- 
rill.  —  Old  Fr.  par,  by,  and  avai/e.  avail,  profit. 
Coke.]  Below;  at  the  bottom;  lowest;  —  the 
correlative  of  paramount. 

I,ct  him  [the  pope]  no  longer  count  himself  lord  p«m- 
mnnnt  over  the  princes  of  the  world)  no  longer  hold  king* 
as  his  servants  /mrarail.  Hooter. 

Tmant  pararail,  {Feudal  Latr.)  the  lowest  tenant  of 
land,  hohlinc  of  a  mesne  lord  who  himself  held  of  a 
lord  paramount.  BurriU. 

The  king,  therefbre,  was  styled  lord  naramonnt:  A  was 
both  tenant  and  loni,  or  was  a  mesne  lonl;  and  B  was  called 
triKinl  imrarail,  or  the  lowest  tenant,  iM-ing  he  who  was  sup- 
posed to  make  avail,  or  profll,  of  the  land.  lllnclfloif. 


t  pAr'A-VAUNT,  ad.  [Old  Fr.]  Before,  either 
in  place  or  in  time.  Spenser. 

PAR'BOlL,  r.  a.  [Old  Tt. pirbouOir.—" From  L. 
purs  [a  part]  and  buUw,  to  boil."  SuUiran.\ 
It.  PAUHOII.K1):  pp.  pauuoili.no,  pauboileh.] 
To  boil  partially  ;  to  heat  in  water  to  a  certain 
degree,  without  boiling.  Bacon. 

t  PAR'BREAK,  e.  a.  [Sec  Break.]  To  break  or 
throw  forth ;  to  eject ;  to  utter. 

When  he  hath  ;xirbrcuX'e</  hi*  grieved  mind.  Bp.  IML 
t  PAR'BREAK  (piir'brilc),  r.  n.  To  vomit.  Skelton. 
t  PAR'BREAK  (|rtir'brsk),n.    Vomit.         Spenser. 

PAR'BOc-KLE,  m.  (Saut.)  A  contrivance  for 
hoisting  or  lowering  a  cask,  &c.,  without  tackle, 
as  on  an  inclined  plane.  Falconer. 

PAR'BfJC-KLE,  r.  a.  (Xaut.)  To  hoist  or  lower 
by  means  of  a  parbuckle.  Dana. 

PAR'CfL  [par'8?l,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. 
B.  —  Sometimes  pronounced  lar'al],  n.  [Fr. 
parcelle,  a  contraction  of  L.  ptrticula,  dim.  of 
pars,  partis,  a  part.] 

1.  A  part  or  portion  taken  separately.  "  Two 
parcels  of  the  white  of  an  egg."         Arbuthnot. 

That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 

Wliereot  by  parct  U  slie  had  something  heard.        SkaJt. 

2.  A  number  or  quantity  taken  separately. 

I'his  useftil  /tarrtl 
Of  noUe  bachelor*  stand  at  my  bestowing.  Shal: 

3.  A  small  bundle  or  package.  Johnson. 

4.  A  good  deal.     [I^cal.]  Wright. 
6.  (Law.)  A  part;  a  piece.     "All  that  cer- 
tain lot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land."  BurriU. 

aeg~  Panel,  formerly  much  iiRod  in  composition, 
usually  implied  bcinK  partly  one  thing,  partly  another; 
as,  parcet-poet,  pare  el- prie«t. 

PAR'CgL,  r.  a.  [».  PARCELLED  ipp.  PAUCELLINO. 
PARCELLEU.1 

1.  To  divide  into  portions ;  to  apportion. 

Thoae  ghostly  kings  would  parcel  out  my  power.  Drpilem. 

2.  To  make  up  into  a  mass,     [r.]  Shak. 
To  parcel  a  rope  or  a  seam,  (A"aiU.)  to  bind  o%-er  it 

canvan  daubed  with  tar.  Mar.  Diet. 

tPAR'C5L,-BAWD,  n.    A  half-bawd.  Shak. 

PAR'CpI>-BOOK  (bfik),  n.  (Com.)  A  register  of 
the  despatch  of  parcels.  Simmonds. 

PAR'cpL-GlLT,  a.    Partly  gilt.  Sktik. 

PAR'Cf:L-LlNG,  n.  (\aut.)  Narrow  strips  of 
tarred  canvas,  used  to  cover  ropes  by  being 
wound  around  them,  and  also  to  raise  a  mouse 
on  the  stays,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

PAR'CP-NA-RY  ri«r'89-n»-r?,  K.  Sm.  ;  pttr'sn-f-rf, 
Ja.],  n.  [See  Parckxer.]  (Lrtir.)  The  state 
or  condition  of  holding  title  to  lands  jointly  by 
parceners,  before  the  common  inheritance  has 
been  divided ;  coparcenary ;  —  written  also  par' 
cenery.  Bourier. 

PAR'C^-NfR,  »i.  [Old  Fr.  parsonnier.  —  Sent, 
parsenere, a  i>artncr.]  (Law.)  A  co-heir;  a  co- 
parcener. Blaekstone. 
tjg-  "Parceners  are  oo  called,  according  to  Little- 
ton, because  they  may  be  conxtrained  to  make  parti- 
tion. Cowell  makes  the  word  to  be  quasi  parcellert." 
BurriU. 

PARCH,  r.  <i.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Gr. 
Tipixniu),  to  burn  round  about.  Junius.  —  Per- 
haps L.  percoqiio,  to  burn,  to  heat.  Sk-inner.—' 
It  18,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than  a  contraction 
of  perische,  the  old  English  way  of  writing  our 
perish,  restricted  in  its  application  to  the  effects 
of  heat.  Iiichard.ion.  —  Wicklijfe  wTites  the 
word  perish, /jr»«A.]  [i.  pauciikd  ;  pp.  parch- 
iso,  PARCHED.]  To  burn  partially;  to  scorch; 
to  dry  up  or  shrivel ;  to  roast ;  as,  "  To  parth 
corn.'' 

Torrid  heal 
And  vapor  as  the  Libyan  air  adust 
Began  to  /Kirch  that  lrm|ieratc  clime.  Millim. 

PARCH,  r.  H.     To  be  scorched.  Shak. 

PARCHED  (|>arch'?d  or  pJircbt),  p.  a.  Bumed 
partially  ;  scorched  ;  dried  up. 

P.XRCH'gD-NfiSSi,  n.  Sute  of  being  parched.  More. 

PARCH'|.\G-LY,  ad.    Scorchingly.  Wright. 

PARCH'Mf..\T,  n.  [L.  pergamena,  so  called,  ac- 
cording to  Isidore,  yarro,  and  others,  because 
invented   by   Eunienes,  king  of  Pergamus;  It. 
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■  pergamena ;  Sp.  pergamhia ;  Port,  parguamina ; 
Old  Fr.  parcainin  ;  Fr.  parchemin.]  The  skin 
of  an  animal,  —  especially  of  a  sheep  or  a  goat, 
—  prepared  for  writing  on.  P.  Cyc. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the  use  of  papyrus 
was  almost  entirely^ superseded  by  jMichment.  Jirande. 

tPAR'C[-TY,  n.  [L.  parcitas  ;  parous,  sparing; 
Old  Fr. p'lrcite.'l     Sparingness.  Cotgrave. 

PARD,  n.  [Gr.  iraofioi ;  1,.  pardus  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  par- 
do.  —  A.  S.  pard.]  The  leopard  or  the  panther :  — 
in  poetry,  any  spotted  beast.       Shuk.     Dryden. 

tPAR'DALE,  n.  [Gr.  !rdp(5a7.is ;  Tu.pardalis.']  A  pard. 
"  Pardale  swift  and  the  tiger  cruel."      Spenser. 

PAr  ' Db,n.   1.  A  Chinese  vessel  resembling,  but 

not  so  large  as,  a  junk.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  silver  coin  at  Goa,  in  the  East  Indies, 

worth  about  2s.  6d.  sterling  (if^O.60).   Simmonds. 

PAR'DON  (pdr'dn),  v.  a.  [Low  l.. per dono  ;  per, 
used  intensively,  and  dono,  to  give ;  It.  per- 
doiiare;  Sp.perdwiar;YT.  paj-doimer.^  [j.  par- 
doned ;  pp.  I'AIIDONIXG,  PAUDONED.J 

1.  To  remit  thoroughly,  as  a  fault,  offence, 
or  crime,  or  a  penalty.  Jer.  xxxiii.  8. 

I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it.  Jihak. 

2.  To  release  from  a  fault  or  crime,  or  from 
its  penalty  ;  to  forgive  ;  to  excuse ;  to  acquit ; 
to  absolve  ;  to  discharge ;  to  release  ;  to  clear. 

Flezckiah  prayed  for  them,  saying.  The  good  Lord  pardon 

every  one.  2  C/iron.  xxx.  18. 

Pardon  me,  a  phrase  of  civil  denial  or  slight  apology. 

Sir,  pardon  me,  it  is  a  letter  for  my  brother.  Sliak. 

Syn.—  See  Forgive,  Excuse. 

PAR'DON  (par'dn),  n.  [It.  p:'rdono  ;  Sp.  perdon; 
Fr.  pardon.] 

1.  Remission  of  a  fault  or  crime,  or  of  a  pen- 
alty; forgiveness;  absolution;   acquittal. 

What  better  can  we  do  than  . .  .  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent,  and  there  iiiufess 
Ilnmbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground?  MiUon. 

2.  An  official  warrant  of  penalty  remitted. 

Will  you  needs  be  hanged  with  your  pardons  about  your 
necks'  dJiak: 

Syn. —  Pardon  and  forgiveness  are  both  used  in  a 
religious  sense  ;  hut  in  ordinary  life,  pardon  \n  applied 
to  more  trifling  matters  than  foraiueness.  We  beg  a 
person's  pardon  for  a  slight  or  an  unintentional  olfence, 
and  Jisk  liis  foririuene.ss  for  a  more  serious  injury. 
Pardon  for  a  crime  ;  forgireness  of  sin  ;  remission  of 
punishment  J  absolution  from  sin  or  guilt.  —  See 
Grace. 

rAR'DON-A-BLE  (par'dn-9-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
pardoned  ;  excusable  ;  venial.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  See  Venial. 

PAR'DON-.VBLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
pardonable  ;  venialness.  Bp.  Hall. 

PAR'DON-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  so  as  to  be 
pardoned  ;  venially  ;  excusably.  Dryden. 

PAR'DON-pR  (pir'dn-er),  n.    1.  One  who  pardons. 
2.  One  who  was  formerly  licensed  to  sell  in- 
dulgences granted  by  the  pope.  Cowell. 

pAre,  v.  a.     [Yr.  parer.]     [i.  pared;   pp.vxu- 

INO,  PARED. J 

1.  To  cut  off  the  superficial  substance,  or  the 
extremities,  of ;  to  scrape  off;  to  shorten;  to 
clip. 

She  shall  shave  her  head  and  pare  her  nails.  Deut.  xxi.  12. 
lie  pares  his  apple  that  will  cleanly  feed.  Herbert. 

2.  To  diminish  or  lessen  by  little  and  little. 

The  king  began  to  pare  a  little  the  privilege  of  clergy.  Bacon. 
Syn.  —  To  pare  is  to  remove  the  outside  or  surface 
by  a  knife  or  other  instrument ;  to  peel  is  to  pull  off 
the  rind  or  bark.  Pare  an  apple  ;  peel  an  orange  ; 
peel  the  bark  from  a  tree. 

PA-REG'MP-NON,  W.  [Gr.  TrapAyui,  vapijyiiivov,  to 
derive  from.]  (Rhet.)  The  use  of  several  words 
of  the  same  origin  in  the  same  sentence. 

PAR-p-GOR'|C,n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that  soothes 
or  assuages;  an  anodyne; — especially  an  ar- 
omatized dilute  tincture  of  opium.     Dunglison. 

PAR-^-GOR'JC,  a.  [Gr.  TruoiryopiKdg  ;  napriyop^to,  to 
exhort,  to  soothe ;  ^rnua,  beside,  and  uyopfi(o,  to 
speak  ;  L.  p  ireyoricus  ;  It.  (Sr  Sp.  p  iregorico  ; 
Fr.  parpgoriqtie.]  {Med.)  Soothing  ;  assuaging. 
Paregoric  elixir,  a  camphorated  tincture  of  opium 
flavored  with  oil  of  anise-seed.  Brande. 

PA-REL'COiV,  n.  [Gr.  TtagO.KU),  to  draw  to  the 
side  ;  7rup<i,  beside,  and  'i/.icm,  to  draw.]    {Gram.) 


The  addition  of  an  unnecessary  syllable  or  parti- 
cle to  pronouns,  verbs,  and  adverbs.     Andrews, 

PA'REL'L^,  or  PA-REr.LE',  n.  [Fr.]  {Bot.)  A 
name  applied  to  several  species  of  crustaceous 
lichens  which  yield  litmus; — applied  especially 
to  Lecanora  parelLi.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PjI-RKJU'BO-LK,  n.  [Gr.  napf/xl^oX^,  an  insertion 
beside ;  n-upa,  beside,  and  ipiioh'i,  insertion.] 
{Khet.)  A  figure  by  which  a  paragraph  immedi- 
ately relating  to  the  subject  is  inserted  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  with  which  it  does  not 
grammatically  cohere  ;  —  called  also  parempto- 
sis,  Brande.    Maunder. 

pAR-EMP-TO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  napiitTrrtoats,  a  coming 
in  besides.]     Parembole.  Wright. 

PA-REN'iCHY-MA  [p9-ren'ke-msi,  W.  K.  Stn.  Wb. 
Johnson;  pSr-en-kl'mfi,  Ja.  Ash,  Crabb,  Brande, 
Wr.],  n.  [Gr.  napiy^Vfia  ;  Trapiy^iw,  to  pour  in 
besides  ;  irapo,  beside,  and  iyy^^iw,  to  pour  in.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  substance  of  glandular  and  oth- 
er organs,  consisting  of  agglomerated  globules 
united  by  areolar  tissue,  as  of  the  liver  or  the  kid- 
neys ;  —  so  called  because  it  was  formerly  be- 
lieved that  this  tissue  consisted  of  effused  blood 
or  other  fluid.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  Soft  cellular  tissue,  like  the  green 
pulp  of  leaves.  Gray, 

PAR-eN-*:HYM'A-TOUS,  )  „.   Relating  to  paren- 
PA-REN'€HY-MOUS,  )  chyma ;    spongy;    po- 

rous ;  pithy.  Grew. 

PA-REN'?-SIS  [pft-ren'e-sis,  W.  K.  C.  O.  Wr. ;  pgi- 
re'iie-sis,  S.  S»l.],  n.  [Gr.  izapaivtatg;  itapaiviw, 
to  advise.]     Persuasion  ;  exhortation.    J^r.] 

g^  "  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  Dic- 
tionary, places  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable 
of  this  word,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Nares  on  the 
antepenultimate  ;  and  the  latter  make  the  e  long.  Dr. 
•Johnson  has  several  words  of  a  similar  termination 
for  his  accentuation  ;  but  analogy  is  clearer  for  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  Nares  with  respect  to  accent,  and 
directly  against  them  with  respect  to  quantity  ;  for  it 
is  not  the  long  quantity  of  the  original  that  can  resist 
the  shortening  power  of  the  English  antepenultimate 
accent  in  tiiis  word,  any  more  than  in  diceresis,  ephem- 
eris,  Sec,  which  see."     Walker. 

PAR-e-NET'lC,  >  „,      [Gr.  irapaiviriK6i,  — See 

PAR-p-NET'l-CAL,  )  Parenesis.]        Containing 

exhortations  ;  hortatory  ;  encouraging.  Potter. 

pAr'PNT  (pir'ent,  11),  n.  [L.  parens,  parentis; 
pario,  parens,  to  bring  forth,  or  to  beget ;  It. 
parente  ;  Sp.  pariente ;  Fr.  parent.] 

1.  He  that  begets  or  she  that  bears  young ; 
a  father  or  a  mother. 

The  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  children  is  a  principle  of  natural  law.  Jllucislone. 

Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things;  for  this  is  well- 
pleasing  unto  the  Lord.  Col.  iii.  20. 

2.  That  which  produces  ;  cause  ;  source. 

PAR'pNT-AgfE,  or  PAR'^NT-.A^E  [par'ent-aj,  S. 
W.  P.  ./.  E.  F.  ;  pa'rent-aj,  Jci.  C.  ;  parent-?],  K. 
Sm.\Vr.],n.  [Fr.;/w>'e>i^,  a  parent.]  Extraction; 
birth  ;  descent ;  condition  with  respect  to  the 
nink  of  parents.     "Of  noble /larewto^re."  Shak. 

Though  man  esteem  thee  low  of  parentage.         Hilton. 

PA-RENT'AL,  a.  [h.  paretitalis ;  parens,  paren- 
tis, a  parent ;  Sp.  parental.] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  parents.  "Parental 
control."  iS.  Richardson. 

2.  Becoming  parents  ;  affectionate  ;  kind  ; 
tender  ;  cherishing.    "  Parental  care."  Dcrham. 

PA-RENT'AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  parental  manner  ; 
affectionately  ;  kindly  ;  tenderly.  Wright. 

tPAR-5N-TA'TrON,  n.  \y,.  parentatini]  Funeral 
rites ;  obsequies.  May.     Potter. 

PA-REN'THt;-SlS,  M. ;  pi.  PA-RfiN'TiiE-si;?.  [Gr. 
TtaplvQtati ;  itapa,  beside,  and  ivTidti/ii,  to  place  in.] 

1.  {Rhet.)  An  incidental  or  explanatory  re- 
mark or  expression  inserted  in  a  sentence  with 
which  it  has  no  connection  in  sense  or  in  con- 
struction, as  in  the  following  lines. 

Know,  then,  this  truth  (evounh  for  man  to  imotc). 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.  Pope. 

2.  Curved  lines,  thus  (  ),  including  the  words 
inserted.  Wilson, 

PAR-5N-THET'IC,         )  a.     1.  Pertaining  to,  or 
pAR-PN-THET'5-CAL,  )  expressed   in,  a   paren- 
thesis.    "  A  jsnren^Ae^JCrt^  observation."    Hales. 


In  ancient  authors,  a  parenthetical  form  of  writing  is  even 
more  common  than  among  moderns.  Jirande 

2.  Using  parentheses.  Tyers, 

pAR-PN-THET'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In,  or  by,  a  paren- 
thesis. Bryant. 

PA-REN'TJ-CIDE,  n.  [L.  parenticida;  parens, 
parentis,  a  parent,  and  ccedo,  to  kill.]  The 
murderer,  or  the  murder,  of  a  parent ;  a  par- 
ricide. Scott. 

PAR'gNT-LfiSS,  a.     Deprived  of  parents.  Smart. 

pAr'J^R,  m.  He  who,  or  that  which,  pares.  Ttisser. 

t  pAR'^R-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  iripfpyov  ;  irap6,  beside,  and 
epyov,  a  work  ;  L.  parergon.]  Something  unim- 
portant ;  a  needless  work  ;  a  superfluity.  Browne. 

pA'RE^,  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  par,  equal.]  {Old 
Eng.  Law.)  Peers  ;  equals.  Whishaw. 

PA-REX '  US,  n.  {Geol.)  A  genus  of  placoid  fossi) 
fishes.  Agassiz. 

PAR'GAS-ITE,  n.  [From  Pargas,  in  Finland. 
Braride.]  {Min.)  A  crystallized  variety  of  horn- 
blende, of  a  high  lustre  and  rather  a  dark  shade 
of  green.  Dana. 

PAR'Q^T,  n.  [Etymology  uncertain.  —  1,.  paries, 
purietis,  a  wall.  Skinner.  —  Sp.  parche,  a  plas- 
ter.—  "The  word  at  first  was  written  pariet." 
Todd.] 

1.  Plaster  for  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  rooms, 
or  for  chimney  flues.  Spenser.     Brande. 

2.  Paint  for  the  face.  Drayton. 

3.  Plaster-stone  ;  gypsum.  Francis, 
tPAR'^pr,  V.  a.  &  n.    To  cover  with  plaster  :  — 

to  paint  the  face.  Bp.  Hall.    B.  Jonson. 

tPAR'9?T-pR,  «.     A  plasterer.  Barret. 

PAR'^PT-Tng,  n.  {Arch.)  A  kind  of  finished 
plaster-work  for  external  and  internal  walls, 
with  raised  or  indented  patterns.  Bntton. 

tPAR'95-TO-RY,  n.     A  plastered  object.  MiUon, 

PAR'91-6T,  n.   {Geog.)  A  native  of  Parga,  in  Al- 
bania. Ed.  Rev. 
pAr-H  EL'JC,  a.  Relating  to  parhelia.  Sutherland. 

PAR-HE'LI-ON,  or  PAR-HEL'ION  [p?r-h6'le-un, 
W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.;  par-he'lyun,  .S.  E.  K. 
Wb.],  n. ;  pi.  par-hE'li  A  ;  Eng.,  rarely,  par- 
IIEI.IONS.  [Gr.  -Kaprjhoi ;  TTapn,  near,  and  'iihof, 
the  sun.]  A  meteor,  appearing  as  a  very  bright 
light  near  the  sun  ;  a  mock  sun.  Brande. 

PAR-ME'L!-UM,  ?i.     A  parhelion,    [r.]     Francis. 

pA  '  Rf-A/I,  n.  [A  corruption  of  the  Tamul  name 
Parriur,  in  the  Deccan.     P,  Cyc] 

1.  One  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  inhabitants 
in  some  parts  of  Hindostan,  who  are  not,  proper- 
ly speaking,  included  in  any  caste;  —  written' 
also  psiriar  and  paria.  —  See  Caste.       P.  Cyc. 

I^S'  The  Pariahs  form  probably  nine  tenths  of  the 
whole  population,  exclusive  of  the  Mussulmans. 
Brande. 

2.  One  rejected  ;  an  outcast.  Wright. 

3.  {Zoul.)  A  species  of  dog  found  in  India. 

PA-RI'AL  [p?i-ri'5il,  Sm.  Wb.  Todd,  Wr.;  pa're-iil, 
Ja.],  n.  A  term  applied  to  three  cards  of  a  sort 
in  certain  games;  —  a  corruption  of  pair-royal; 
—  also  written />r<W.  Johnson.     Wrig/tt. 

PA'RJ-.AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  island  of  Paros. 
Parian  marble,  a  fine  white  marble  abundant  in 
Paros,  much  used  by  the  ancient  sculptors.  —  Parian 
chronicle,  a  slab  of  marble  found  in  Paros,  and  im- 
ported, with  the  other  Arundelian  marbles,  into  Eng- 
land, in  1627,  which,  in  its  perfect  state,  contained  a 
chronological  account  of  the  principal  events  in  Greek 
history,  from  Cecrops,  B.  C.  1 J82,  to  the  archonship 
of  Diognetiis,  B.  C.  264.  The  record  of  the  last  ninety 
years  is  noiv  nearly  obliterated.         P.  Cyc.    Brande. 

PA'R[-AN,  n.  A  fine  kind  of  clay  used  for  mak- 
ing statuettes.  Fairholt. 

PA-Rl'e-TAL  [p?-rl'e-t?l,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  Wr.;  par-e-e'i?l,  Ash],  a.  [h.  parietalis  ; 
P'tries,  parietis,  a  wall ;  It.  parietale  ;  Sp.  p:iri- 
etal ;  Fr.  parietal.] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  wall. 

2.  {Anat.)  Noting  two  arched  and  irregularly 
square  bones,  occupying  the  lateral  and  uppei 
parts  of  the  skull,  and  united  by  the  sagittal 
suture.  Dunglison. 

3.  {Bot.)  Belonging  to,  or  borne  on,  the  walls 
of  the  ovary  or  peric.irp.  Gray, 


A,  E,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  long;    A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  t,  short;    A,  ?.  1,  O,    U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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PA-RI'?-TA-RV,  n.  [L.  parietaria  ;  partes,  pari- 
etis,  !i  wall ;  ^r.parntaue.]  {Bot.)  A  small,  Eu- 
ropean shrub,  wnich  grows  on  old  walls,  Kct:,  for- 
merly used  in  medicine  ;  wall-pellitory  ;  PariC' 
tana  ojiciiuilis.  C/uciicer. 

PA-Rf  ?-TE!J,  H.  pi-  [L.  paries,  parirtis,  a  wall.] 
\Anat.)  Parts  which  enclose  or  bound  the  dif- 
ferent cavities  of  the  body.  *'  The  pnrieti-s  of 
the  cranium,  chest,  &c."  Duiujlison. 

t  PA-Ri'P-Tl.NE,  n.  [L.  parietintp,  old  fallen-down 
walls.]     A  piece  or  fragment  of  a  wall.  Burton. 

PAR  IM'P-^R,  n.  [L.,  even  odd]  Among  the 
Romans,  the  game  of  eicn  or  odd.  Brande. 

PjI-RI'M'JE,  n.  pi.   [L.  px- 

nw,  a  titmouse.]     (Or- 

nith.)    A  sub-family    of 

denlirostral  birds  of  the 

order  Passercs  and  fam- 
ily Ltiscinidte ;  titmice. 
Gray. 

,  ,  .  Paruf  paluftrU. 

PAR  JXG,  n.     A  cuttmg; 

that  which  is  pared  oil ;  the  rind.  Shak. 

pAr'1NG-TR-O.V,  n.  (Farriery.)  An  iron  for 
paring  a  horse's  hoof.  flalliwell. 

PA  'Rl  PAS'SU.  [L.]  With  equal  step  or  pace; 
by  similar  gradation.  Mm-donnel. 

pAr'IS,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  distinguished 
by  the  regularity  of  all  the  parts,  and  consisting 
of  one  species  (Parin  quadri folia) ;  true-love  ; 
one-berry  ;  —  formerly  considered  a  powerful 
philter.  Loudon.    DtuvjUson. 

PAR'jSlI,  n.  [Gr.  nnpoixin  ;  ndpoiKOf,  dwelling  be- 
side or  near;  L.  paraecia,  parochia  ;  li.parroc- 
chia  ;  Sp.  parroquia  ;  Ft.  paroisse.] 

1.  An  ecclesiastical  division  of  a  town  or  a  dis- 
trict, subject  to  the  ministry  of  one  pastor  ;  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  secular  priest. 

The  size  of  Enf;li.sh  ;>on.«Ap»  varies  much  in  different  diii- 
triets.  In  tile  nortliern  counties  tliey  ore  extremely  liirffe. 
forty  Mqimre  miles  being  no  unusual  area  lor  a  jMiri^A.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  persons  composing  the  charge  of  a 
particular  priest,  clergyman,  or  Christian  min- 
ister.    [Local,  U.  S.]  Vpham. 

fltg"  "  In  American  law,  parishes  are  recognized, 
and  in  some  of  the  states  they  constitute  civil  divis- 
ions, correspondinf;  to  counties."    Burrill. 

P.\F{'ISFI,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  parish  ;  paro- 
chial.   "  A  pariah  priest."  Dryden. 

The  jiarhli  allowance  to  poor  people  is  very  seldom  a  com- 
fortuhle  maintenunce.  Laiv. 

PAR'ISII-CLERK  (klark  or  -klsrk.  —  See  Clerk), 
n.  One  of  the  lowest  officers  in  the  English 
Church,  who  leads  the  responses.  Gay. 

US"  "  In  former  times,  pariah-clerks  were  frequently 
in  orders,  and  even  at  present  this  is  sometimes  the 
case.  They  are  generally  appointed  by  the  inciimltent, 
but  liy  custom  may  be  chosen  by  the  inhabitants." 
BraiiUe. 

P.\-RTsu'ION-AL  (p?-rT3h'nn-9il),  a.  Belonging  to 
a  parish ;  parochial,     [u.]  Bp.  Hall. 

PA-RlSH  IQN-gR  (p?-rtsh'un-9r),  n.  One  who  be- 
longs to  a  parish.  Spenser.     Addison. 

PA-RT'iJ!-.\N  (-rTzh'e-sin),  n.  [Fr.  pirisieti,  of  Par- 
is.]   {Gcog.)  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Paris. 

PAR-|-s6L'0-<^y,  M.  [Gr.  itdoiffof  (rr«p(S,  near,  and 
(ffoj,  etiual),  almost  equal,  and  idyn,  a  dis- 
course.] The  use  of  equivocal  words.  Campbell. 

PAR-I-SYL-LAb'IC,         >„    rL./>tr,;)aris,  equal, 

PAR-J-SYL-LAb'J-CAI-,  )  anA  sylhiha,^  syllable.] 

Having  an  equal  number  of  syll  ibles.         S:ott. 

PAr'I-TOR,  n.  [L. — See  Appauitok.]  A  bea- 
dle ;  a  summoncr  ;  an  apparitor.  Dryden. 

PAr'|-TV,  n.  [L.paritas;  par,  par  is,  equal;  It. 
paritn  ;  Sp.  jMiridad ;  Fr.  parit'.']  Equality  ; 
likeness.    "  An  exact  ;;a>'«<y  of  reason."  South. 

That  man  that  is  of  >  perfect  jmnfii  with  Socrates.    Ilnlc. 

Hfj-  Tlie  phrase  parity  of  reivtonine   is  commonly 

employed  to  denote  analogical  reasoning.  Abp.  Whately. 

PARK,  n.  [A.  S.peorroc,  parruc ;  Dujt.  perk  ;  Ger., 
D.tn.,  if  Sw.  park;  Icel.  parrak. — "W.  pare; 
Hoot,  p'lrrok.  —  Low  L.  paints;  li.  parco;  Sp. 
A  Port,  ptrqiie;  Fr.  pare. — Junius  refers  to 
ftr.  ntnii,  round  about ;  Skinner,  to  Gr.  tpurov, 
an  endostire  ;  and  IVachter  and  Serenius,  to 
Su.  Goth,  berga,  Ger.  bergcn,  to  protect.] 


1.  An  enclosure  of  pasture  and  woodland 
connected  with  a  country  residence,  and  used 
for  purposes  of  recreation,  but  chiefly  for  the 
support  of  a  herd  of  deer,  though  sometimes  of 
cattle  or  of  sheep.  Brande. 

2.  A  piece  of  ground  enclosed  for  public  rec- 
reation or  amusement ;  as,  "  Hyde  I'ark,  Re- 
gent's Park,  Victoria  Park,  in  London." 

Park  of  artillery,  or  artillery  park,  the  place  in  an 
encaiiipmuiit  assigned  to  the  artillery,  usually  in  the 
rear  of  the  lines  :  — the  whole  colU-ctKin  of  ordnance 
lielonging  to  an  army  in  the  (iold,  with  its  cnrriagex, 
nmiiiiinitiun,  wagons,  and  sloros.  —  F.ngiuter  park, 
the  whole  culloclion  of  tools,  &,c.,  lielonging  to  the 
engineer  department  of  the  army :  — also,  the  place  as- 
signed to  them  in  an  encampment.  —  Park  of  prori»- 
ions,  (lie  place  occupied  by  the  sutlers  attaclicd  to  an 
army.  Mil.  JCucy.     Otos.  nfMU.  Terms. 

Syn.  —  See  Forest. 

PARK,  V.  a.    To  enclose,  as  in  a  park.  Shak. 

PARK'pR,  n.    The  keeper  of  a  park.         Skelton. 

PARK'JSII,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  park  ; 
somewhat  like  a  park.  Southey. 

PARK'-KEEP-gR,  M.  One  who  has  the  care  of  a 
park.  Johnson. 

PARK'LEAVE^  (park'l8v7.),»i.p/.  A  popular  name 
for  plants  of  the  genus  Hypericum.  Ainsworth. 

PAR'I.ANCE,  n.  [Nor.  Fr. ;  Fr.  parler,  par lant, 
to  speak.]     Conversation  ;  talk  ;  discourse. 

To  drown  his  voice  that  doth  for  parlance  come.   Ifei/icoo<l. 

t  PARLE  (pari),  V.  n.    [Fr.  parler.]     To  converse  ; 

to  talk  ;  —  to  hold  a  conference;  to  treat  orally. 

Their  purpose  is  to  parte,  to  court,  and  dance.  S/iak. 

t  PARLE,  M.    Conversation  ;  a  parley.  Shak. 

PAR' LEY  (pttr'le),  t;.  n.  [Low  L.  paraholo,  para- 
bolare,  to  speak  ;  It.  parlure  ;  Sp.  parlar  ;  Old 
Fr.  paroler  ;  Fr.  purler.  —  See  P.vkahoi.a.]    [i. 

PAKLKYEl)  ;    pp.  I'AKLEYINO,   PAUI.EYEU.]      .To 

conver.se  ;  to  discourse  ;  to  talk  ;  —  especially, 
to  hold  a  conference  with  an  enemy;  to  treat 
by  words  ;  —  followed  by  tcith. 

PAR'Lpv,  n.  Conversation;  discourse;  talk; 
particularly  a  conference  between  enemies ;  oral 

treaty. 

Seek  rather  liy  parley  to  recover  them  than  by  the  sword. 

Stiliiei/. 

To  beat  or  sound  a  parley,  (Mil.)  to  I)eat  a  drum,  or 
sound  a  truni|)et,  as  a  signal  for  holding  a  conference 
with  the  enemy.  SAoA-. 

PAR'LIA-MENT  (par'le-mfint),  ?t.  [Low  L.  parla- 
nientum  ;  It.  4f  Sp.  parlimento ;  Fr.  parU-ment ; 
parler,  to  speak.  —  See  P.\kley,  v.]  Originally, 
a  meeting  or  assembly  of  persons  for  conference 
or  deliberation  :  —  now  applied  distinctively  to 
the  supreme  legislative  assembly  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  consisting  of  the  Sovereign,  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons : 
—  but  it  is  commonly  used  for  the  two  houses, 
without  including  the  Sovereign. 

The  great  councils  were  first  called  Parliamentf  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  J/uiiie, 

tfS-  "  It  was  ...  an  ancient  custom,  in  several  of 
the  western  kingdoms  of  Europe,  for  such  potentates 
[sovereigns  and  great  feudatories]  to  hold  assemblies 
of  their  barons  at  the  great  festivals  of  the  year 
termed  cotirs  plenidres  and  parlemens ;  principally, 
however,  if  not  entirely,  for  the  mere  pur(M)se  of  show 
and  magnificence.  But  occasionally  such  sjierial  as- 
semblies were  siunmoned  for  more  im|iortant  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  meeting  in  1146,  at  which  the  crusade 
of  St.  Ltuiis  was  undertake,  is  said  to  furnish  the 
first  occasion  on  which  (he  word  pnrltament  is  used 
for  a  delilierative  assembly.  \n  France,  however,  the 
word  was  afterwards  transferred  to  signify  the  prin- 
cipal Judicial  courts  in  that  coiintrj'.  The  only  realms 
in  which  it  appears  to  have  liocoine  appropriated  to 
the  great  legislative  assemhlies  are  Eneland,  Scot- 
land, and  the  Norman  kingdom  in  Sicily,  [and  Ire- 
land, C^annda,  and  Swe<l(>n,  in  which  latter  country 
the  assembly  is  also  called  dirt]."     Brande. 

Parliament  heel,  (JVaut.)  the  situation  of  a  vessel 
when  made  to  careen  for  the  piir|Mise  of  cleaning  the 
upper  part  of  her  bottom,  and  covering  it  with  a  fresh 
coiiiposilion.  Mar.  Diet. 

Syn.  —  See  Assembly. 

t  PAR-LIA-MfiN'TAL,  a.    Parliamentary.  J.  Fox. 

PAR-LIA-MEN-TA'RI-AN,  a.  Siding  with  the 
Parliament  against  Charles  I.  A.  Wood. 

PAR-L!A-MEN-TA'R|-.\N,  n.  One  who  sided  with 
the  Parliament  against  Charles  I.  Aubrey. 

PAR-HA-MeN'TA-RY  (pllr-l?-ui«n'lvr?),  O. 


1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  Parliament.      Bacon. 

2.  Enacted  or  done  by  Parliament.  Hale. 

3.  Conformed  tu  the  rules  and  usages  of  Par- 
liament, or  of  legislative  bodies.  H.  King. 

tPAR-L|A-M6.V-TEER',  n.  A  parliamenUrian. 
"  Purliamenteera  and  rebels."  A.  H'ood. 

PAR'LQR,  n.  [It.  if  Sp.  parlatorio ;  Fr.  parloir ; 
parler,  to  speak.] 

1.  A  room  in  a  convent  in  which  the  monks 
or  nuns  converse  with  their  friends  from  with- 
out, or  in  which  novices  converse  with  each 
other  during  the  hours  of  recreation.      Btande. 

2.  A  room  in  a  house  appropriated  to  the 
common  meeting  and  intercourse  of  the  family  ; 
a  living-room,  or  sitting-room  ;  —  a  term  often 
restricted  to  a  room  furnished  for  the  reception 
of  visitors  ;  a  drawing-room.      Sp<-nser.    South. 

Syn.  —  Room  is  a  general  Icrtn  ;  parlor  and  ekam- 
ber,  particular  terms.  Parlor  is  a  room  fur  sitting, 
conversation,  tiz.  \  chamber,  a  room  for  sleeping. 

t  PAR'LOl'S,  a.     [A  corruption  of  pej-ilotu.] 

1.  Perilous  ;  dangerous.  Bale. 

2.  Venturesome  ;  fearless  ;  daring.    Dryden. 
4g~  Written  also  nrr/osj   and   parlitk  ;   and  still 

used  in  the  norlli  of  England.     IfrigkL 

t  PAR'LOVS-Nfess,  n.  Perilousness  :  —  venture- 
someness ;  daring.  Golding. 

tP.'VR-MA-ClT'Y,  M.  Corruption  of  spermaceti. 
"  Parmacity  for  an  inward  bruise."  S/ia&. 

PAR-M(;-9An',  a.  [Fr.J  Relating  to  Parma,  in 
Italy;  —  applied  particularly  to  a  delicate  sort 
of  cheese  made  at  Parma.  Cotgrace. 

PAR-JVAS'SI-A,n.  [L.  Parnassus.]  (Bo<.)  A  ge- 
nus of  herbs  having  white  flowers  striped  with 
green  ;  grass  of  Parnassus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PAR-NAs'SI-.\\  (p9r-nft8h'?-fn),  a.  Relating  to 
"Parnassus,  a  mountain  in  Greece,  sacrea  to 
Apollo  and  the  Muses ;  — hence,  poetical.  Pope. 

t  PAR'NfL,  n.  [Dim.  of  It.  puttanella.]  A  loose 
girl ;  a  punk  ;  a  slut.  Skinner. 

PA-R6'CHI-AL,  a.  [L.  parochia,  a  parish.  —  See 
I'aki.sh.J     Belonging  to  a  parish.     Blackstone. 

t  PA-R0-£HI-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  pa- 
rochial. Dr.  ilartot. 

PA-RO'€II!-AL-Ize,  r.a.  To  render  parochial; 
to  form  into  a  parish  or  parishes.        lirit.  C'rit- 

PA-Ro'£in-.\L-LY,  ad.     Parish  by  parish. 

The  bishop  was  to  visit  his  whole  diocese,  j>nrorkinHw. 
every  year.  SlilliHg/leet, 

tPA-RO'€HI-.\N,  o.    Parochial.  Baam. 

t  PA-RO'eiH-AN,  n.  A  parishioner.  Ld.  Burleigh. 

PA-ROD'IC,         )  a.      [Gr.   «npv^.«.J{.]     Relating 
P,\-ROD'l-(;.\L,  S  to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling, 
parody.  Warton. 

Parodical  degrees,  {Algebra.)  a  term  formerly  used  to 
denote  the  several  powers  of  the  unknown  qii.iiitily, 
when  their  indices  descend  or  ascend  in  an  arithnipli- 
cal  progression.  C>ahb. 

PAR'Q-dIst,  «.  [FT.parodiste.]  One  who  makes 
or  uses  parodies.  Fitzosbornc.     Ch.  Ob. 

pAR'Q-DY,  »i.  [Gr.  natuffiitt  ;  itnod,  beside,  and 
liii'i,  an  ode  ;  L.,  It.,  *f  Sp.  jtarodia ;  Fr.  parodie.] 
1.  A  poetical  or  other  composition,  in  which 
the  words  of  an  author  are  so  imitated  as  to 
render  his  production  ludicrous,  or  adapted  to 
a  new  purpose  ;  the  turning  of  what  is  serious 
into  burlesque  ;  burlesque  ;  travesty. 

Parwiv  is  a  species  of  burlesque:  but  the  imitation  is  mot* 
dose  and  exact  than  in  ordinary  burlesque  composition. 


2.  t  An  adage  ;  a  proverb. 


Wright. 


pAr'Q-DY,  r.  a.    [i.  PAUoinEn  ;  pp.  PAnoKYiNo, 
PAitoDiED.]     To  imitate  in  parody  ;   to  write  a 
parody  on  ;  to  burlrs(|ue  ;  to  travesty. 
I  have  translated  or  rather /«rtx/K-./  a  poem  ofllotacr.  Pop*. 

PAR  QL  [pSr'ol,  Sm.  /?.  ;  i*rSl,  Ja.  A".],  a.  [See 
Pauolk,  n.]  (l^ir.)  By  word  of  mouth ;  ver- 
bal; oral;  not  written."  "Either  written  or 
parol."  Blackstone. 

Parol  fontrart,  any  contract  not  of  record,  nor  under 
seal,  whether  written  or  vorlial.  — /"am/  demmrrer, 
a  suspension  of  the  (tmrecdinga  in  an  action  during 
the  nun-age  of  an  infant.  BmmU. 
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PAROL,  »».  [Fr.  parole,  a  word  spoken.  —  See 
Paijole,  H.J  (Law.)  A  word  spoken  ;  word  of 
mouth  :  —  a  plea  or  pleading  :  —  the  pleadings 
in  a  cause  :  —  a  suit.  Burrill. 

PA-ROLE',  ».  [Fr.,  from  Low  L.  parabola;  It. 
parolii. — See  Pauley,  vJ] 

1.  Word  of  promise  or  assurance.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

2.  {Mil.)  The  promise,  on  honor,  given  by  a 
prisoner  of  war  when  allowed  to  go  at  large, 
that  he  will  reappear  when  required,  or  at  an 
appointed  time,  unless  discharged  :  —  the  pass- 
word given  out  daily  by  the  commanding  officer, 
in  camp  or  garrison,  by  which  to  distinguish 
friends  from  foes.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 


PA-ROLE',  a.    Parol.  —  See  Parol. 


Perry. 


PAR-O-MOL'O-^V,  n.  [Gr.  TraeofioXoyia  ;  vapd,  be- 
side, and  &u'o/.(>yiH,  admission;  Fr.  p.tromologie.'] 
{Itliet.)  A  figure  by  which  an  orator  concedes 
something  to  an  adversary,  in  order  to  strength- 
en his  own  argument.  Crabb. 

pAR-O-M'O-MA'^I-A  (i»r-o-no-nia'zhe-9),  n.  [L., 
from  Gr'.  napovonaatn  ;  Tzapo,  beside,  and  ivonaaia, 
a  naming  ;  ovojia,  a  name.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure  by 
which  the  same  word  is  used  in  different  senses, 
or  words  of  similar  sound  are  set  in  opposition 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  give  an  antithetical  force 
to  the  expression  ;  a  play  upon  words.  Brande. 

PAR-0-NO-mAs'T|C,         }  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
PAR-O-NO-MAs'TJ-CAL,  >  paronomasia.      More. 

PAR-0-N6m'A-SY,  n-     Paronomasia.    B.  Jonson. 

PjR-O-JVreH'l-.^  (pSr-o-nlk'e-a),  n.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  nnpwvvT^in  ;  napa,  beside,  and  onv^,  ovv^og,  a 
nail.]  (Med.)  A  phlegmonous  tumor  of  the  fin- 
gers or  the  toes,  especially  of  the  first  phalanx  ; 
a  whitlow  or  felon.  Dunglison. 

pAr'O-N^ME,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  nap6,  near,  and 
ovofia,  a  name.]     A  paronymous  word.     Smart. 

PA-R6N'Y-M0US,  a.  [Gr.  rrapuw/ioj  ;  jrapd,  near, 
and  avofia,  a  name.] 

1.  Noting  words  which  are  alike  in  sound,  but 
differing  in  orthography  and  signification  ;  as 
air  and  heir,  all  and  awl,  nay  and  neiffh. 

It  inay  be  said  that  there  are  few  or  no  synonymous  words 
in  a  language,  but  many  that  are  paroni/moiis.  Smart, 

2.  Noting  words  which  have  the  same  deriva- 
tion ;  conjugate.  W/uitely. 

Words  of  the  same  stock  or  kindred,  as  »fi,«,  to  he  ici's'", 
wisely,  are  called  conjugate  or  paronymous  words.      Flemimj. 

PA-RON'Y-My,  n.  The  quality  of  being  parony- 
mous.   "       "  Smart. 

PAR'O-aUET  (pSr'o-ket),  n.     [It. 

farrucchetto ;  Sp.  periqmto ; 
'r.  pcrroquet.  —  See  Pakuot.] 
{Ornith.)  One  of  a  group  or 
genus  {Pakeornis)  of  the  Psit- 
tacidee  or  parrot-tribe,  smaller 
than  the  common  parrots,  and 
having  longer  tails  ;  —  written 
also  parrakeet.  Grew. 

PA-ROT'|I)  [psi-rot'jd,  S.  W.  J.  E. 
F.Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb.  ;  i>st-r5'- 
tjd,  /*.],  n.      [Gr.   rtapii)Tis,  irapw- 

ri(5of ;  irapil,  near,  and  onj,  iirds, 
the  ear  ;  Fr.  parotide.}  (Anat.) 
The  largest  of  the  salivary  glands,  situated  un- 
der the  ear  and  near  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw ; 
parotid  gland.  Dunylison. 

PA-ROT'JD,  a.  (Anat.)  1.  Noting  a  gland  which 
secretes  saliva.  i*.  Cyc. 

2.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  parotid.  "  Parot- 
id arteries."  Lhctiglison. 

P.'\-R6"r|S,  n. ;    pi.  pa-r6t'!-de?.     [L.,  from  Gr. 

■naqiDTti,  irapoiTDoi.  — See  PakotII),  >J.] 

1.  {Ami.)  The  parotid  gland,  [u.]  Lhmglison. 

2.  {Med.)  A  hard,  reddish  tumor,  seated  un- 
der the  car.  Dimylison. 

PAR-O-TI'TIS,  n.  {Mfd.)  Inflammation  of  the 
parotid  ;  the  mumps.  Dunglison. 

PAR'OX-'f^M  (|»ar'oks-lzin),  n.  [Gr.  7rapo^u(7/io{  ; 
TTapo^ivui,  to  sharpen,  to  irritate  ;  Trapa,  near,  be- 
yond, and  d^ui,  sharp  ;  Low  L.  paroxysmiis  ;  It. 
parossismo  ;  Sp.  paroxismo  ;  Fr.  paroxysme.] 
(Med.)  A  periodical  exacerbation  or  fit  of  a  dis- 
ease ;  a  fit ;  a  convulsion.         .  Dunglison. 


ing  paroquet 
(ralaomin  Alex- 
autlri). 


PAR-OX-if§'MAL,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  par- 
oxysm ;  convulsive.  Qu.  Rev.     Dunglison. 

PAR-Q,UET'  (pdr-ka'),  n.  [Fr.]  An  enclosure  in 
a  theatre  between  the  orchestra  and  the  pit :  — 
a  name  now  commonly  applied  to  the  whole 
lower  floor  of  a  theatre  behind  the  orchestra ; 
pit,  Landais. 

PAR'aUjpT-RY,  n.  [Fr.  parquet,  dim.  of  pare,  an 
enclosure.]  "  {Arch.)  Marquetry.  —  See  Mau- 
QiETRY.  Britton. 

PARR,  n.     1.  A  small  fish,  supposed  to  be  the 

young  of  the  salmon,  — See  Par.  Brande. 

2.  A  small  leveret.     [Local,  Eng.]       Wright. 

pAr'RA-KEET,  «.  (OmeVA.)  A  paroquet.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PAR'RAL,  or  pAR'R5:L,  n.  [Fr.  appareil,  appa- 
ratus'. Skijiner-I  {Naiit.)  The  collar  by  which 
the  yard  is  confined  to  the  mast.  Dana. 

PJlR-RHE  '§1-.^,  n.  [Gr.  Ttaliliriaia  ;  irapn,  beyond, 
and  pnats,  a  speaking.]  {Rhet.)  Boldness  or 
freedom  of  speech  ;  rebuke.  Wright. 

PAR-RJ-cI'DAL,  a.  \\j.  pariicidalis  ;  parricida, 
a  parricide  ;  It.  parricidiale.']  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  committing,  parricide.  May. 

pAr'R|-CIDE,  n.  [L,  parricida;  pater,  a  father, 
and  cado,  to  kill ;  It.  ^  Sp.  parricida  ;  Fr.  par- 
ricide-l 

1.  The  murderer  of  one's  own  father,  mother, 
child,  or  other  near  relative,  patron,  or  of  one 
to  whom  particular  reverence  is  due.  Blackstone. 

2.  The  murder  of  one's  father,  mother,  or 
child,  &c.  Johnson. 


t  pAr-RI-CId'1-OUS,  a.    Parricidal. 


Browne. 


P4R-Ri'J^M,n.pl.  [L. 
pirra,  a  bird  of  ill 
omen.]  {Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  birds  of 
the  order  Grallce  and 
family  Palamedeida ; 
jacanas.  Gray. 

pAr'ROCK,  n.     [A.  S.  pearruc.']     A  paddock. — 


See  Paddock. 


Wright. 


Carolina  parrot 
( Psittucus  Caroli- 

ncush). 


pAr'ROT,  n.  [Fr.  perro- 
quet,  from  perrot,  dim. 
of  Pierre,  Peter,  —  the 
man's  name  given  to 
the  bird.  Landais.  — 
Gael,  piotraid.]  {Or- 
nith.) One  of  a  family 
of  scansorial  birds 
{Psittacidce),  remarka- 
ble for  their  beautiful  colors,  powerful  bill, 
fleshy  tongue,  and  their  power  of  imitat- 
ing the  human  voice.  Eng.  Cyc. 

4®=-  Parrots  are  found  in  preat  numbers  in  warm 
climates,  and  principally  in  the  torrid  zone.  Their 
food  consists  of  fruits  of  almost  every  kind,  and  tlieir 
natural  voice  is  loud  and  liarsh.     Kng.  Cyc. 

pAr'ROT-FISH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  Linna?an 
genus  Scarus,  chiefly  inhabiting  tropical  seas  ; 
—  so  called  from  its  very  brilliant  colors,  and 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  between  its  mouth 
and  the  beak  of  a  parrot.  Eng.  Cyc. 

pAR'ROT-RY,  n.  The  habit  of  imitation,  as  of  a 
parrot,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

pAr'RY,  v.  a.  [L. /i.Tro,  to  prepare  ;  It.  parare; 
Sp.  p'arar;  Yr.  purer.']  \i.  parried  ;  pp.  par- 
rying, PARRIED.]  To  ward  off;  to  put  or  turn 
aside,  as  a  blow  or  thrust.  Coirper. 

PAR'RY,  V.  n.  To  ward  off  thrusts  or  blows.  Locke. 

PARSE,  V.  a.  [Ij.  pars,  a  part.]  [«.  parsed  ;  pp. 
PARSING,  PARSED.]  {Gram.)  To  resolve  into 
the  grammatical  elements  or  parts  of  speech  ; 
to  resolve  or  explain,  as  a  sentence,  or  some 
related  word  or  words,  according  to  the  defini- 
tions and  rules  of  grammar.  Ascham. 

PAR  'SEE,  n.     [Per.  parsi.]     One  of  the  Persian 
refugees,  Guebres,  or  fire-worshippers,  driven 
I      from  Persia  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Mahome- 
tans, now  inhabiting  parts  of  India.        Brande. 

PARS'jpR,  n.    One  who  parses.  Brown. 

PAR-SI-m6'NI-OUS,  a.  [From /Jrtmmowy.]  Very 
sparing  in  expenditure  ;  saving  ;  close  ;  stingy. 

A  prodigal  king  is  nearer  a  tyrant  than  a  parsiinonioti«. 

Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Avaricious,  Frugal. 


PAR-SI-MO'NI-OUS-LY,  ad.  With  parsimony) 
sparingly  ;  frugally.  Swift. 

PAR-SI-MO'Nl-OUS-NKSS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing parsimonious.  L.  Addison. 

PAR'S|-M0-NY,  n.  [L.  parsimonia  and  parcimo- 
nia  ;  parco,  to  spare  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  jmrsimonia  ;  Fr. 
parsimonie.']  Sparingness  in  expenditure ;  sav- 
ingness  ;  closeness  ;  frugality.  Bacon. 

These  people,  by  tlieir  extreme  parsimony,  soon  grow  into 
wealth  from  the  smallest  beginnings.  Sieif't. 

Syn.  —See  Economy. 

PARS'ING,  n.  {Gram.)  The  act  or  the  art  of  re- 
solving or  explaining  a  sentence,  or  some  re- 
lated word  or  words,  according  to  the  definitions 
and  rules  of  grammar.  Goold  Brown. 

PARS'LgY  (pirs'le),  n.  [Gr.  -KiTpoaiXivov,  rock- 
parsley  ;  TTtrpof,  a  rock,  and  aihvov,  parsley  ;  L. 
petroseliiium ;  It.  jjetrosello,  petrosentolo ;  Sp. 
perejil;  Fr.  persil.  —  A.  S.  jwterselige  ;  Dut. 
pieterselie  ;  Ger.  peters/lie  ;  1^  an.  per  si  lie  ;  Sw. 
persilja.  — W.  perlhjs,  persli ;  Ir.  peirsil.']  {Bat.) 
A  garden  plant  of  the  genus  Petroselimim, 
which  is  extensively  cultivated ;  Petroselimim 
sativum.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PARS'NIP,  n.  [Corrupted  from  L.  pastinaca. 
Skinner.  —  It.  <St  Sp.  pastinaca  ;  Fr.  paHfii's.] 
{Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Pastitiaca,  nnd  its 
white,  aromatic,  mucilaginous,  spindle-shaped, 
esculent  root ;  — also  written  parsncp.  Eng. Cyc. 

PAR'SON  (p'dr'sn),  n.  [Law  L.  ecclesiee  jfcrsona  ; 
Norm.  Fr.  persone.l 

1.    One  who  has  full  possession  of  all  the 
rights  of  a  parochial  church  ;  a  parish  priest. 

A  parson.  **  persona  ecclesise,"  is  one  that  hath  full  posses- 

-  of  nil  the  rielits  of  a '■■ 

"  persona,"  Decausc 


sion  of  nil  the  rights  of  a  parochial  church.    Ho  is  called  ;  tn-- 

by  his  pi 
an  invisible  body,  is  represented. 


crson  the  church,  which  is 
Jjluckslimc. 


2.  A  clergyman  ;  a  priest ;  a  Christian  min- 
ister. 
Syn.  — See  Clergyman. 

PAR'S0N-A(?E   (par'sn  ?j),  n.     1.    A  spiritual  or 

ecclesiastical  living  ;  a  benefice.  Addison. 

2.  The  dwelling-house  of  a  parish  priest,  a 

clergyman,  or  minister.  Gray. 

PAR'SONED  (par'snd),  a.     Having,  pertaining  to, 
or  done  by,  a  parson,     [r.]  Young. 

PAR-SON'IC,  )  d^       Relating    to    a    parson  ; 

PAR-SON'I-CAL,  )  clerical,     [u.]         Chesterfield. 

PAR'SON-ISfl,  a.     Relating  to,  or  somewhat  like, 
a  parson  or  clergyman.  Ch.  Lam'). 

PART,  n.     [L.  pars,  partis  ;   It.  ^  Sp.  parte ;   Fr. 
part.] 

1.  Something  less  than  the  whole  ;  a  quantity 
helping  to  form  a  larger  quantity  ;  a  piece  ;  a 
portion  ;  a  section  ;  division  ;  subdivision. 

They  stood  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount.     Ex.  xix.  IT. 
Of  heavenly  ^7rtr^  and  p«r^  of  earthly  blood; 
A  mortal  woman  mixing  with  a  god.  Dryden. 

2.  A  member.  "  All  the  parts  were  formed 
.  .  .  into  one  harmonious  body."  Locke. 

3.  Particular  division ;  distinct  species  or 
sort.  "Sewing,  knitting,  spinning,  and  all 
other  parts  of  housewifery."  Imw. 

4.  An  ingredient  in  a  mingled  mass. 


Many  irregular  and  degenerate  parte  . 
Gated  with  the  blood. 


.  continue  compH- 
JJIackmore, 


5.  That  which,  in  division,   falls  to   each ; 
dividend ;    apportionment ;    allotment ;    share. 

lie  shall  have  the  right  shoulder  for  his  part.    Lev.  vii.  33. 

6.  Proportional  quantity. 

The  sixth  ;)aj-/  of  an  ephah.  Ezek.  xiy.  13. 

7.  Side  ;  party ;  interest ;  concern. 

A  brand  preserved  to  warm  some  prince's  heart. 

And  make  whole  kingdoms  take  her  brother's ;jar<.   Waller. 

8.  Particular  office  ;  business ;  charge  ;  duty. 

To  think  her  part  was  done.  Milton. 

9.  Character  assigned  to  an  actor  in  a  play. 

All  the  world 's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players; 


They  have  their  exits  nnd  their  entrances! 
Ana  one  man,  in  his  time,  plays  many  parts, 


Shak. 


His  acts  being  seven  ages. 

10.  Action  ;  conduct ;  behavior. 

Chide  him  hither  straight;  this  part  of  his 

Conjoins  with  my  disease.  Shak. 

11.  That  which  is  assigned  to  a  student  to  be 
performed  at  an  exhibition  or  commencement. 

12.  pi.  Powers  ;  faculties  ;  talents  ;  abilities. 


A.  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  fi,  \,  6,  C,  t,  short;  A,  5,  J,  O,  V.  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL  ;    utlK,  HER: 


PART 


I  am  told  he  wu  >  man  of  groat  itarU.  Johiuon. 

If  jxirU  allure  thve,  think  how  liacoii  ihincd, 
Till!  wUvit,  briglitviit,  iiivaiii-iit  u(  iiiuiikiiid.  Pope. 

13.  pi.  Quarters  ;  regiunM  ;  districtH. 

When  he  hud  gone  over  tliuae  ixir/n,  and  hud  ^vcn  thcni 
maeh  exhortutiuii,  he  uunie  intu  Greece.  Act*  jcx.  •!. 

14.  (Mith.)  A  quatitity  contained  in  a  whole 
a  certain  number  of  times  :  —  any  particular 
element  of  a  figure.        Crdbb.    Dariea  Ar  Peck. 

15.  (Mus.)  One  set  of  the  succession  of 
sounds  which  constitute  harmony.  liraiide. 

Four  l«  the  fewest  number  of  jiartA  with  which  the  chorda 
nacvMary  to  elaborate  harmony  can  b«  completely  tilled. 

Mooit. 

16.  {Logic.)  A  division  of  any  whole. 

What  are  to  be  refrurded  a«  wholea,  and  what  as  vnrt»,  U 
detoimlned  by  the  choice  of  the  mind  Oom  which  t\\vy  em- 
anate. Wihon. 

tlf  Logically,  Hpocies  are  called  parts  of  the  genus 
they  come  under,  and  individuals,  parU  of  tlio  spe- 
cies ;  really,  the  genus  is  a  part  of  the  species,  and 
the  species,  of  the  individual.     fVhateiy. 

17.  (Anat.)  The  genital  organs.  Dunglison. 
In  good  part,  as  well  done ;  favorably  ;  acceptably. 

—  /«  ill  part,  as  ill  done  ;  unfavorably.  —  For  the  most 
porj,  commonly  ;  oftoner  than  otherwise.  —  In  part, 
partly  ;  in  some  measure  or  degree.  —  Parts  of  speech, 
{Oram.)  the  several  kinds,  or  prini^pal  classes,  into 
which  words  are  divided  by  graminariajM.  Brown. 
Syn. —  Part  is  a  general  terra,  and  is  opposed  to 
the  whole,  and  may  be  formed  by  accident  or  by  de- 
sign :  diniiion.  is  a  part  of  the  whole,  made  by  design  ; 
portion  respects  individuals  ;  share  respects  individuals 
specifically  referred  to  ;  piece  'm  a  part  detached  from 
the  whole  ;  a  section  is  a  part  cut  off  or  divided  from 
the  rest.  A  small  or  a  large  part  ;  dinisions  of  the 
globe  ;  division  of  property  ;  portion  of  an  estate  ;  to 
each  liis  share  ;  part  of  a  loaf;  piece  of  bread.  —  See 
Abilities. 

PART,  a.   Partly  ;  in  some  measure,    [r.]    Shak. 

PART,  V.  a.  [L.  p^rtio  ;  pars,  partis,  a  part ;  It. 
partire;   Sp.  (Sf  Fr. /;arh>.]      [t.  parted;   pp. 

PARTING,  PARTED.] 

1.  To  separate  into  parts  ;  to  divide ;  to  sever. 

Thou  Shalt  jiart  it  in  pieces,  and  pour  oil  thereon :  it  is  a 
meat-olfering.  Leiil.  ii.  6. 

2.  To  divide  or  separate  into  shares  ;  to  dis- 
tribute ;  to  apportion  ;  to  allot ;  to  share. 

All  that  believed  . . .  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and 
parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need.     Actn  ii.  M. 

3.  To  separate  ;  to  disunite  ;  to  dissever  ;  to 
disjoin  ;  to  keep  apart. 

The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers.       Shak. 

4.  To  Strain  out ;  to  secrete. 

The  liver  minds  his  own  affair. 

And  jKirts  and  strains  the  vital  juices.  Prior. 

5.  To  separate  or  refine,  as  metals.  Ure. 
6  {Xaut.)  To  break,  as  a  rope  or  cable.  Dana. 
Syn.  — See  Divide,  Separate. 

?/iRT,  V.  n.  1.  To  have  part ;  to  share.  "  Thev 
sh^W  part  alike."  1  Sam.  xxx.  24. 

2.  To  give  or  bestow  parts  ;  to  make  a  dis- 
tribution or  apportionment. 

The  lot  causeth  contentions  to  ceaie,  and  pnrteth  between 
the  mighty.  J'ror.  xviii.  18. 

3.  To  separate  ;  to  depart ;  to  remove  ;  — 
followed  by  from. 

Powerful  hands  will  not  jHirt 

Kasily /ro/H  iiossessions  won  with  arms.  Milton. 

4.  To  quit  or  withdraw,  as  one  from  another. 
He  wrung  Bassanio'i,  and  so  they  jiarted.  Shak. 

5.  To  go  away  ;  to  depart ;  to  leave. 

Thy  father 
Embraced  me,  parting  for  the  Etrurian  land.      Dryden. 

6.  To  take  or  bid  farewell ;  to  take  leave. 
Upon  his  removal,  tl-.ey  parted  with  him  with  tears  in 

their  eyes.  SwiJ't. 

To  part  with,  to  resign  ;  to  lose. 

We  shall  part  with  neither.  Shak. 

PART'A-BLE,  a.    See  Partible.  Camden. 

PART'AQE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Ja.pirtitio.  —See  Par- 
tition.] The  act  of  dividing  or  sharing;  di- 
vision.    "  This  partage  of  things."  Locke. 

PAR-TAKE',  r.  n.    [part  and  take."]    [t.  partook  ; 

pp.  PARTAKING,  PARTAKEN.] 

1.  To  take  a  part  with  others ;  to  have  a 
share  ;  _  to  participate  ;  to  share  ;  —  commonly 
used  with  of,  but  sometimes  with  in. 

In  the  rustic  eot  well  pleased  ]>artook 

Of  labor's  mean  repast.  IJoytl. 

2.  To  have  something  of  the  property  or  na- 
ture. 

The  attorney  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  jMrtokes  nartlr 
of  a  judge  and  partly  of  an  attorney-general.  Amcoh. 
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Syn.  —  We  partake  of  that  which  pleauM  our- 
Reives  ;  we  participate  in  that  which  pleases  or  att'ecta 
others,  as  well  as  uiirsulVL-s.  Partake  of  a  meal  ur  of 
an  entertaiiiiiient  ;  jmrticipatr  in  joys  and  sorrows, 
pleasures  and  trials  ;  share  the  burden  or  tlio  spoil. 

P,\K-TAKE',  V.  a.   1.  To  have  a  part  in  ;  to  share. 

Let  every  one  /xirtake  the  general  joy.  Vrttden. 

2.  t  To  give  a  part  to  with  others.      Speiuer. 

3.  t  To  give  a  part  of.  S/uik. 
PAR-TAK'EN  (p»r-ta'kn),  j».  from  partake. 

PAR-TAK'(;r,  n.  One  who  partakes;  a  sharer; 
a  partner ;  a  participator.  Hooker. 

P.\R-TAK'|NG,  n.  The  act  of  taking  part;  a 
participating ;  participation. 

PART'gl),  a.  1.  t  Possessing  parts  or  accom- 
plishments. B.  Joitson. 

2.  Separated ;  divided. 

3.  (Hot.)  Noting  leaves  cleft  or  divided  near- 
ly to  the  base.  Gray. 

PART'^R,  M.    One  who  parts.  Sidney. 

PAR-TERRE'  (pir-tdr'),  n.  [Fr.]  1.  {HoH.)  A  sys- 
tem of  beds,  of  ditlerent  shapes  and  sizes,  in 
which  flowers  are  cultivated,  with  intervening 
spaces  of  gravel  or  turf  for  walking  on.  Brande. 
2.  The  pit  in  a  French  theatre.  Landaia. 

f  PAR-THE'NI-AD,  n.  [Or.  napdtm,  a  virgin.]  A 
poem  in  honor  of  a  virgin.  Ilurrington. 

PAR'THf-Nlc,  a.  [Gr.  napOti'iKOi ;  TrapGivof,  a  vir- 
gin.] Pertaining  to  the  Spartan  Parthenia;,  a 
class  of  persons  who  were  the  offspring  of  un- 
married women.  Wright. 

PjR'THE-J\rdj\r,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  irapOfiiiv  ;  rrap- 
Ufvoi,  a  virgin,  Minerva.]  The  magnificent  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  {'ABr/va,  Athena)  on  the  Acropo- 
lis of  Athens.  Brande. 

PAR-TIIEN'0-P5,  n.      [L.,  from  Gr.  napOii'on^.'j 

1.  {Myth.)  One  of  the  Sirens,  who,  being 
unable  to  charm  Ulysses,  threw  herself,  in  de- 
spair, into  the  sea. 

2.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  De 
Gasparis  in  1850.  Herschel. 

PAR-TH^-NO'PI-AN,  n.  (Zcil.)  One  of  a  tribe  of 
Crustacea,  species  of  which  are  found  in  the 
Endish  Channel,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Etu/.  Cyc. 

PAR'TI  AL  (par'shjl),  a.  [L.  pxrs,  partis,  a  part ; 
It.  parziale  ;  Sp.  parciul ;  Fr.  partial.] 

1.  Inclijicd,  without  examination  or  reason, 
to  favor  one  more  than  another,  as  one  party  in 
a  cause,  or  one  side  of  a  question  ;  biassed ;  in- 
fluenced; not  unprejudiced ;  prejudiced. 
Self-love  will  make  men  2>artial  to  themselves  and  friends. 

Luckc. 

2.  Regarding  with  special  favor ;  inclined  to 
favor  or  to  like.     [Colloquial.]  Wright. 

3.  Comprising,  or  affecting,  a  part  only  ;  not 
total,  general,  or  universal;  not  entire;  as,  "A 
partial  eclipse." 

The  weakening  of  a  thing  is  only  a  jmrtial  destruction 
of  It  South. 

4.  {Bot.)  Noting  parts  which  are  subdivisions 
of  something  similar ;  subordinate.  Gray. 

Partial  differential,  {Matli.)  a  differential  of  a  func- 
tion of  two  or  more  variables,  obtained  by  differen- 
tiating with  res|iect  to  one  of  tlie  variables  "only.  Da- 
vies.  —  Partial  inrolucre,  (Bot.)  an  involucel.  —  'Partial 
petiole,  a  division  of  a  main  leaf-stalk  or  the  stalk  of 
a  leaflet.  —  Partial  peduncle,  a  branch  of  a  peduncle. 
—  Partial  umbel,  an  umbelleL  Gray. 

PAR'TI.AL-I?M,  n.  The  system  of  partialists  :  — 
the  doctrine  that  only  a  part  of  the  human  race 
will  be  saved.  Ch.  Exam. 

PAR'Tf  AL-IST,  n.  1.  One  who  is  partial.  Morton. 

2.  One  who  believes  the  atonement  to  have 

been  made  only  for  a  part  of  mankind.   Ogilvie. 

PAR-TI-Al'I-TV  (par-8li9-ar?-t9),  «.  [It.  parzia- 
lith  ;  Sp.  parcialidnd  ;  Fr.  partialiteT] 

1.  The  state  or  the  equality  of  being  partial ; 
inclination  or  disposition  to  favor  one  more 
than  another,  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the 
case  ;  undue  bias  of  the  judgment.         Sprnser. 

Parlialitu  is  such  an  cxeeu  of  nemonal  attachment  as  ob- 
scures the  judgment  or  corrupU  the  heart.  CiHjan. 

2.  A  Strong  inclination  ;  predilection.  Uoget. 
tPAR'TI,\L-IZE,  c.  a.     To  make  partial.     Shak. 

PAR'TI.\L-LY,  ad.    1.  With  partiality.  Fox. 

2.  In  part ;  partly  ;  not  totally.  Browne. 


PARTICLE 

I  PAR-TI-BlL'l-TV,  n.    The  quality  of  being  parti- 
I      blc  ;  divisibility  ;  separability.  Hohtimttn. 

PAKT'l-ULE,  a.  [L,  partibiUs  ;  It.  pirtibile  ;  Sp. 
A  Fr.  partible.]  That  may  be  parted  or  divid- 
ed ;  divisible  ;  separable.  Uaeon. 
PAR'Tl-CKPS  CKIM'f.JCls.  [L.]  (Imw.)  A 
partner  in  a  crime  ;  an  accomplice  ;  — applied  to 
parties  both  to  contracts  and  to  otienct-s.  iiurriU. 

PAR-Tl9'l-PA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  participated 
or  shared,     [r.]  Xorria. 

PAR-TI^'i-PAnt,  a.  [L.  participo,  participatu, 
to  have  a  part.  —  See  PAitTiciPAXK.]  Having 
a  part  or  share  ;  partaking;  sharing; — used 
vfilh  of.  "  I'arlicipatU  of  more  than  monkish 
speculations."  11 'o//on. 

PAR-TI^'I-PAnt,  n.    A  participator.  Warburton. 

PAR-Tly'J-PATE,  r.  n.  [L.  participo, participa- 
tus;  para,  partia,  a  part,  and  capio,  to  take: 
It.  participare ;  Up.  ptrticiptr ;  Fr.  participer.] 

[i.    PARTICIPATED;    pp.    PARTICIPATING,  PAR. 

TiciPATED.]  To  partake;  to  have  part  or 
share ;  to  take  part ;  —  commonly  followed  by 
in,  sometimes  by  of. 

Ills  delivery,  and  thy  joy  thereon 
Conceived,  agreeabfc  to  a  father's  lore. 
In  both  which  we,  as  next,  iMirtici/xUe.  MiUtim. 

^'.*.'^'^"*"'**  P«rticijMUe  of  the  natures  of  plants  and 
metals  both.  Baeom. 

Syn.  — See  Partake. 

PAR-Tl^'l-PATE,  V.  a.  To  partake  ;  to  have  part 
of ;  to  have  in  common  ;  to  share.  Hooker. 

PAR-Tlg-l-PA'TIQN,».  [1..  participatio;  It.par- 
ticipazione ;  Sp.  pirticipacion  ;  Fr.  participa- 
tion.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  state  of  participating,  or 
sharing  with  others;  a  partaking. 

Of  all  this  I  have  not  only  had  knowledge,  but  great  nar- 
Ucijiation  in  your  joys.  Iht/tv- 

2.  Distribution ;  division  into  shares.  Raleigh. 
PAR-Tlg'j-PA-TlyE,  a.     That  participates;   ca- 


pable of  partaking. 

PAR-Tl(;;'|-PA-TOR,  n 
partaker. 


Johnson. 
One  who  participates ;  a 
Smith. 


PAR-T|-ClP'l- A I^,  o.  [L.  participialia  ;  participi' 
urn,  a  participle.]  Having  the  nature  of,  or 
formed  from,  a  participle.  South. 

PAR-TJ-ClP'l-AL,  n.  A  word  formcti  from  a  verb 
and  having  t^e  nature  of  a  participle. 

The  new  philology  emhraces  the  partlriple,  the  inflnitiTe, 
the  gerund,  and  the  supine,  all  under  the  general  name  of 
jKirticipiaU,  Dr.  J.  W.  Oibb*. 

PAR-T|-ClP'J-AL-IZE,  V.  a.  To  form  into  a  par- 
ticiple. Bicharilstm. 

PAR-T|-ClP'l-AL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  or  the 
sense  of  a  participle.  Johnami. 

PAR'TI-ClP-LE  (par't?-8Tp-pl),  n.  [L.  ptrticipium ; 
p:irticeps,  sharing  ;  para,  pnrtis,  a  part,  and  ca- 
pio,  to  take  ;  It.  ^c  Sp.  pardcipio  ;  Fr.  participi.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  partakes  of  the  nature  or 
different  things.  Bacon. 

2.  (Gram.)  A  word,  or  part  of  speech,  par- 
taking of  the  nature  both  of  a  verb  and  of  a 
noun  or  an  adjective,  derived  from  a  verb  with 
which  it  agrees  in  denoting  action,  being,  or 
suffering,  but  from  which  it  differs  in  implying 
no  affirmative. 

t(g~  "  English  vertM  have  two  partiriple^s,  the  ftrst 
formed  by  adding  m^  to  the  simple  infinitivf  ;  tli« 
second,  wlieu  tlie  verb  is  regular,  by  adding  rd," 
SmarL 

PAR'T|-CLE  (par'te-kl),  n.  [L.  parficula,  dim.  of 
purs,  partia,  a  part;  It.  pnrticeila,  particola; 
Sp.  piiiiciila  ;  Tr.  particulc] 

1.  A  small  part  ur  portion  ;  a  little  bit ;  an 
atom  ;  a  corpuscle  ;  a  molecule ;  a  mote  ;  a  jot. 

There  is  not  one  grain  in  the  unirersr  ...  In  he  vparrd, 
nor  so  much  as  any  one  jmrtirle  of  it  that  mankiml  nuy  not 
be  the  l>ctter  or  the  worse  for,  according  as  tis  apnlit-d. 

L'  K*lrtutgt. 

2.  (Latin  Chtuvh.)  X  crumb  or  little  piece  of 
consecrated  bread.  Wright. 

3.  (Gram.)  An  indeclinable  word,  as  the 
article,  adverb,  preposition,  conjunction,  or  in- 
terjection. Locke. 

Syn. —  A  particle  is  a  very  small  ronstiluont  p«rt 
of  a  whole,  and  similar  to  it  ;  an  atom  is  tli.il  which 
cannot  l«  cut  or  dividttl  ;  a  torpnscte  is  a  liltit  hudy 
(corpus),  or  a  particle  of  matter  ;  '*  a  motrtule  is  lira 
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smallest  portion  of  matter  cognizable  by  any  of  our 
aeiises,  —  it  is  sometliing  real,  and  thus  ditfers  from 
atom  which  is  not  perceived,  hut  conceived,  —  it  is  the 
smallest  portion  of  matter  which  we  can  reach  by  our 
means  of  dividing,  wliile  atom  is  the  last  possible  term 
of  all  division."     Fleming. 

i-AR-TiC'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  particularis  ;  paHicula, 
a  small  part;  It.  particolare ;  Sp.  <Sf  Port. ^ar- 
tictiktr ;  Fr.  particulier.'^ 

1.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  a  single  person 
or  thing  ;  singular  ;  peculiar  ;  not  general. 

As  well  for  particular  application  to  special  occasions,  ns 
also  in  other  manifold  respects,  infinite  treasures  of  wisdom 
are  abundantly  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Hooker. 

2.  One  distinct  from  others  ;  individual ;  spe- 
eific;  special.  ^^  \  particular  ^petson."  Dryden. 

[Make!  each  par<iei(far  hair  to  stand  on  end.  Shak. 

3.  Relating  to  what  is  special  or  peculiar. 

This  is  a  geography  particular  to  the  medallist.         Addiam. 

4.  Attentive  to  minute  points,  or  to  things 
single  and  distinct ;  practising  extreme  care  ; 
minute;  exact;  precise;  nice;  sciupulous. 

I  have  been  particular  in  examining  the  reason  of  chil- 
dren's inheriting  the  pmperty  of  their  fathers.  Locke. 

5.  Distinct  from  the  whole  ;  having  some- 
thing that  eminently  distinguishes  one  from 
others ;  peculiar  ;  singular  ;  odd  ;  strange  ;  — 
often  used  in  contempt.  Johnson. 

Particular  average,  (^Law  of  insurance.)  a  loss  borne 
wholly  by  the  party  uptm  whose  property  it  takes 
place  ;  —  so  called  in  distinction  from  a  general  aver- 
age, for  which  different  parties  contribute.  —  Particu- 
lar estate,  (^  Law.)  an  es'ate  precedent  to  an  estate  in 
remainder. —  Particulai  'je«,  a  right  to  retain  a  certain 
chattel  from  the  own-r,  until  a  certain  claim  upon  it 
—  growing  out  of  some  labor  bestowed  upon  such 
chattel,  or  act  done  in  relation  to  it  —  be  satisfied.  — 
Particular  tenant,  the  tenant  of  a  particular  estate. 
Burril .  —  Particular  Baptists,  that  branch  of  the  Bap- 
tists attached  to  high-Calvinistic  opinions.      Brande. 

Syn. —  Par«icu/ar  qualifies  that  which  belongs  to 
one  kind  only;  peculiar  and  singular  qualify  that 
which  Iwlongs  to  the  individual.  He  is  particular 
whose  way  is  that  of  but  a  small  part  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  he  is  peculiar  who  follows  a  way  of  his  own  ; 
he  is  singular  wliose  way  is  that  of  himself  only. 
That  is  eccentric  which  is  not  conformed  to  any  rule  ; 
that  is  odd  which  has  nothing  like  it  or  suited  to 
it ;  that  is  strange  which  one  is  not  accustomed  to 
see. 

Particular  is  often  used  to  specify  an  individual  ; 
peculiar,  some  quality  of  an  individual  ;  as  a  particu- 
lar person  ;  ajfotiicular  day  ;  a  peculiar  style  or  man- 
ner. A  jt^fttnwi ,  or  singular,  or  eccentric  person  de- 
notes a  person  distinguished  fur  some  peculiarity, 
singularitii,  or  eccentricity.  —  Particularity,  peculiarity, 
and  singularity  are  not  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense; 
eccentricity,  oddness,  and  strangeness  are  never  taken 
in  a  good  sense.  —  See  Circumstantial,  Spe- 
cial. 

P/\R-TIc'U-LAR,  71.  1.  A  single  instance,  point, 
or  matter. 

He  was  giving  me  the  particulars  of  this  story.     Addison. 
Vespasian  he  resembled  in  many  particulais.         Swift. 

2.  An  individual ;  a  private  person,     [ii.] 

It  is  the  greatest  interest  of  particulars  to  advance  the  good 
of  the  community.  VEstranye. 

3.  t  Private  interest ;  individual  concern. 

They  apply  their  minds  . .  .  unto  those  branches  of  public 
prayer  wherein  their  own  particular  is  moved.  Hooker. 

4.  t  Private  character  ;  single  self.         Shak. 

5.  +  A  minute  detail  of  things.  Milton. 
In  particular,  especially  ;    peculiarly  ;    distinctly. 

"  This  tit  particular  happens  to  the  lungs."  Blackmore. 


PAR-TlC'y-LAR-T§.M,  n. 
particular  election. 


(Eccl.)  The  doctrine  of 
Wright. 

PAR-T!c'y-LAR-IST,  w.  (Theol.)  One  who  holds 
the  doctrine  of  God's  particular  decrees  of  sal- 
vation and  reprobation.  Brands. 

P.AR-TfC-U-LAR'I-TV,  n.  [It.  p%rticolarith  ;  Sp. 
paiticularidad ;  Fr.  particul trite.'] 

1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  particu- 
lar ;  accuracy  or  completeness  to  minuteness ; 
exactness  as  to  particulars  or  details;  minute 
exactness.  Burnet. 

The  particularity  of  the  miracle  will  give  occasion  to  him 
to  suspect  the  truth  of  what  it  discovers.  Sharj). 

2.  Something  particular  ;  a  particular  circum- 
stance ;  a  single  or  minute  point,  incident,  or 
matter  ;  a  detail ;  a  specialty  ;  a  particular. 

To  see  the  titles  that  were  most  agreeable  to  such  an  em- 
peror, the  flatteries  he  lay  most  open  to,  with  the  like  par- 
ticidarities  only  to  be  met  with  on  medals.  Addison. 

3.  Singleness ;  individuality ;  single  act  or 
case,     [k.]  Hooker. 


4.  Something  peculiar  ;  peculiarity  ;  oddity. 

I  saw  an  old  heathen  altar  with  this  particularitii,  that  it 
was  hollowed  like  a  dish  at  one  end,  but  not  the  end  on  which 
the  sacrifice  was  laid.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Particular. 

PAR-TIC-U-LAR-J-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  par- 
ticularizing,    [r.]  Coleridge. 

PAR-TIC'U-LAR-IZE,  V.  a.  [i.  pakticulakized  ; 

pp.  PARTICULARIZING,  PARTICULARIZED.]      To 

mention  distinctly  or  in  detail ;  to  state  by  par- 
ticulars ;  to  show  minutely  ;  to  specify. 

He  . .  .particularizes  his  descent  from  Benjamin.  Atterbury. 

PAR-TIc'U-LAR-IZE,  v.  n.  To  be  particular  ;  to 
be  attentive  to  single  or  small  matters.  Herbert. 

PAR-TlCy-LAR-LY,  ad.  In  a  particular  man- 
ner ;  distinctly  ;   singly  :  —  especially  ;  chiefly. 

Providence,  that  universally  casts  its  eye  over  all  the  cre- 
ation, is  yet  pleased  more  particularly  to  fasten  it  upon 
some.  South. 

fPAR-TIC'y-L.fkR-MENT,  w.  A  particular.  More. 

t  PAR-TlC'y<-LATE,  v.  n.  To  make  mention  sin- 
gly or  one  by  one  ;  to  particularize.       Camden. 

PART'JNG,  n.     1.  Division  ;  separation.        Ezek. 

2.  {Metallurgy.)  The  operation  or  process  of 

separating  gold  and  silver  from  each  other.  Ure. 

PAR'TJ-§AN  (p-4r'te-zan)     [par'te-z5n,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
F.  Ja.  Sm.Wr.;  pir-te-ziin',  iiT.],  Ji.    [Fr.  ^ar^?, 
a  party  ;    It.  partigiana.'\ 
1..  An  adherent  to  a  party  ;  a  party  man. 

John  Locke  hated  tyranny  and  persecution  as  a  philoso- 
pher: but  his  intellect  preserved  him  from  the  violence  of  a 
partisan.  Macaulay. 

2.  {Mil.)  One  skilful  in  the  command  of  de- 
tached troops,  who,  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  is  employed  to  gain  intelligence,  to 
surprise  the  enemy's  convoys,  and  to  perform 
other  duties  of  desultory  warfare.         Campbell. 

Syn.— See  J'ollower. 

PAR'T{-§AN,  w.  [It.  partigimno  ;  Sp.  partesana ; 
Fr.  pertuisane,  referred  by  Menage  to  L.  per- 
tvndo.] 

1.  A  kind  of  ancient  halberd  or  pike.     Shak. 

2.  A.  commander's  leading  staff ;  a  trun- 
cheon. Ainsworth. 

PAR'TJ-SAN,   a.     1.  Adhering  to  a  party  or  fac- 
tion ;  factionary  ;  biassed.  Dr.  Arnold. 
2.  (Mil.)  Performing  desultory  warfare. 

PAR'TI-§AN-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  parti- 
san or  partisans  ;  faction.  Qu.  Rev. 

PAR'TITE,  a.  [li.partio,  partitus,  to  divide  ;  pxrs, 
partis,  a  part.]  {Bot.)  Divided  nearly  to  the 
base ;  parted.  Hensloto. 

PAR-TI"TION  (pair-tTsh'un),  n.  [L.  partitio;  It. 
purtizione ;  Bp.  particion;  Yv . partition.'] 

1.  The  act  of  dividing,  or  the  state  of  being 
divided  ;  division  ;  separation. 

Who  hath  made  both  one,  and  hath  broken  down  the  mid- 
dle wall  ot partition  between  us.  Eph.  ii.  14. 

2.  Part  divided  from  the  rest ;  a  separate  part. 
"  Lodged  in  a  small  partition."  Milton. 

3.  That  by  which  different  parts  are  sepa- 
rated; division-wall.  Bacon. 

4.  {Lata.)  The  dividing  of  an  estate  in  which 
several  are  jointly  interested.  Burrill. 

5.  {Politics.)  The  division  of  the  states  of  a 
sovereign  or  prince,  after  his  decease,  among 
his  heirs  or  among  other  powers. 

The  most  celebrated  partitions  in  history  . .  .  were  those  of 
■    Poland  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  Brande. 

6.  {Mus.)  The  entire  draught  of  a  composi- 
tion in  parts  ;  a  score.  Moore. 

7.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  segments  of  a  parted 
leaf.  Henslow. 

PAR-TI"TION    (psir-ttsh'un),    v.   a.       [i.    parti- 

TIOXEn  ;  pp.  PARTITIONING,  PARTITIONED.] 

1.  To  divide  by  a  partition  or  partitions. 

These  sides  I  understand  to  be  uniform  without  though 
severally  partitioned  within.  JSacon. 

2.  To  divide  into  portions  or  shares,  as  an 
estate  or  a  country  ;  to  apportion.  Wright. 

PAR-T]f"TION-AL,  a.  Having  partitions  or  com- 
partments ;  divided.  Grainger. 

PAR-TI"TI0N-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  partitioning 
or  dividing  ;  division.  J.  Taylor. 

PAR'TI-TIvE,  a.  [L.  pars,  partis,  a  part;  It.  ^ 
Sp. partifiro ;  Fr .  partitif.]  {Gram.)  Denoting 
a  part ;  distributive.        '  Adam. 


PAR'TJ-tIvE.  71.  (Gram.)  A  word  denoting  a 
part;  a  distributive.  Adam. 

PAR'T|-TIVE-LY,  «f^-     Distributively.        Adatn. 

PART'LgT,  n.  [Dim.  o( p:irt.  Minsheu.  Skimier. 
—  "  So  called  because  it  was  the  parting  between 
the  head-dress  and  body-dress."  Smart.] 

1.  A  ruff  or  band  for  the  neck,  formerly  worn 
by  women.  Sidney. 

2.  A  name  for  a  hen,  from  the  ruff  or  ring  of 
feathers  about  her  neck.  Dryden. 

PART'LY,  ad.     In  part;  in  some  measure  or  de- 
gree ;  hot  wholly.  Neifton. 
PART'NgR,  n.     [From  part.] 

1.  One  who  partakes  or  shares  with  another  ; 

a  partaker  ;  a  sharer  ;  an  associate ;  colleague. 

Those  of  the  race  of  Shem  were  no  partners  in  the  unbe- 
lieving work  of  the  tower.  liahiyh. 

2.  An  associate  in  business  ;  a  member  of  a 
partnership.  Braitde. 

3.  One  who  dances  with  another.  Shak. 

4.  A  husband  or  a  wife.  Wright. 

5.  pi.  {Naut.)  A  framework  fitted  around  a 
mast,  capstan,  or  pump,  at  the  dock,  to  sup- 
port the  decl^  against  the  pressure.         Bra7ide. 

Dorman^Uint,  or  sleeping  partner.  See  Dormant. 
Syn.—  See  Associate,  Colleague. 
t  PART'N^R,  v.  a.     To  join  as  a  partner.     Shak. 

PART'NfR-SHIP,  n.  1.  Joint  possession  or  inter- 
est ;  participation  ;  copartnership.  Drayto7i. 
2.  {Law.)  A  contract  of  two  or  more  compe- 
tent persons  to  place  their  money,  effects,  labor, 
and  skill,  or  some  or  all  of  them,  in  lawful  com- 
merce or  business,  and  to  divide  the  profit  and 
bear  the  loss  in  certain  proportions.        Bu7-rill. 

A  community  of  profit  between  the  parties  is  the  true  cri- 
■  terion  of  a  partnership.  Brande. 

Syn.  — See  Association,  Society. 

PAR-TOOK'  (p5ir-tQk'),  j9.  horn  partake. 

PAR'TRIDgjE,  n.  [Gr. 
7r^p(5(( ;  L.  perdix ;  It. 
pe7'dice  ;  Sp.  pe7'diz  ; 
Fr.  perd7-ix.  —  Dut. 
patrijs  ;  Old  Scot. 
partrik ;  Scot,  pa- 
trick  ;  Ir.  patrisg?^ 

1.  (Or7iith.)  A  bird 
of  the  order  Gallinte, 
family  Tetraonidcp, 
and  sub-family  Pe>-- 
dicin<v,  or  of  the  ge- 
nus Perdix  of  Ray,  or 
Te^rao  of  Linn  a;us.      Gray. 

2.  A  large  bombard  formerly  used.        Crabb. 

PAR'TRID^E-WOOD  (-w(id),  n.  A  tropical  wood, 
much  esteemed  for  cabinet  work,  on  account 
of  its  variegated  and  patched  appearance  ;  —  so 
called  because  the  wild  pigeons  are  fond  of  its 
berries.  Eiig.  Cyc. 

PARTS,  n.pl.  1.  Faculties;  talents.— See Paiit,12. 
2.  Quarters;  regions.  —  See  Part,  13. 

fPART'URE  (part'yur),  n.    Departure.     Spenser. 

PAR-TU'Rl-ATE, v. n.  [L. parttirio,parturiatus.] 
To  bring  forth  young,    [r.]  W7ight. 

PAR-TU'RI-EN-CY,  n.     Parturition,    [r.]    Grant. 

PAR-TU'Rl-ENT,  a.  [L.  parturio,  partttriens,  to 
bring  forth  ;  jjartus,  birth ;  It.  if  Sp.  ];artu7nente.] 
Bringing  forth,  or  about  to  bring  forth,  young. 

t  PAR-TU'RI-OUS,  a.    Parturient.  Drayton. 

PAR-Ty-Rl"TrON  (par-ty-rTsh'un),  71.  [L.  partu- 
ritio;  partU7-io,  to  bring  forth;  Yr.parturitio7i.] 

1.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  young ;  child- 
birth ;  delivery.  Browne 

2.  t  That  which  is  brought  forth. 

The  ardency  of  love  which  we  have  to  any  new  parturi- 
tion is  by  some  space  of  time  abated.  Instruct.for  Oral.,  Ili82. 

PAR'TY,  n.  [L.  pars,  partis  ;  It.  &;  Sp. parte  ;  Fr. 
pcirti',  pnrtie.  —  Dut.  partij ;  Ger.  partie ;  Dan. 
§  Sw.  parti.  —  See  Part.] 

1.  t  A  part ;  a  portion.     Wickliffe.    Chaucer. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  in  a  community,  unit- 
ed in  opinion  or  design,  in  opposition  to  others,  — 
especially  in  politics  ;  a  faction. 

The  worst  effect  of  pnr^/ is  its  tendency  to  pencrnte  nar- 
row, false,  and  illibcrid  prejudices,  by  teaching  the  adherents 
of  one  party  to  regard  those  that  belong  to  an  opposinepurti 
as  unworthy  of  conlidence.  JUratule, 


Common   partridge. 
{Perdix  cinerea). 


A,  E,  I,  o,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;  A,  ?,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;  utlR,  IIER ; 


PARTY 
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PASS 


The  quality  of  a  party ;  party- 
m-iffht. 


Who,  born  for  th«  univene,  narrowed  hii  mind. 
And  to  jMilu gave  up  what  wa*  nivaiit  fur  iimiikind. 

(jotiUntith, 

3.  A  uuiiiber  of  pcrs(ms  im-t  or  asspmblocl  for 
one  purpose;  a  company  ;  n»,  "  A  riiliug parli/." 

4.  A  select  assembly  of  invited  guests. 

I  'II  have  a  iMili/  at  the  Bedford  Head.  J'o]>e. 

5.  Side  ;   cause,     [k.] 

^gle  came  In  to  make  their  party  gocA.  Drudcn. 

6.  A  person  concerned  or  having  part  in  any 
affair  or  transaction. 

Gentlemen  all,  I  dn  suspect  (hla  tnuh 

To  l>e  a  jKirtH  in  lliia  injury.  Shak. 

7.  One  engaged  in  a  lawsuit ;  a  litigant.  Shak. 

For  all  manner  of  treapan  .  . .  the  cause  of  both  i>ttrlirs 
■hall  come  before  the  judges.  i'l.  xxii.  9. 

8.  A  particular  person  ;  a  person  distinct 
from  or  opposed  to  another.  Shak.     Bacon. 

Though  there  is  a  real  difference  between  one  man  and 
another,  yet  the  party  who  has  the  advantage  magnifies  the 
inequality.  Collier. 

9.  (Mil.)  A  sm.ill  detachment  employed  in 
any  kind  of  duty.  Campbell. 

8yn.  —  See  Faction. 

PAR'TV,  a.  1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  party.  "A 
parti/  measure."  Ch.  Ob. 

2.  [Ft.  parti ;  p^rtir,  to  divide.']  (//er.)  Part- 
ed or  divided  ;  — applied  to  all  divisions  of  the 
field  or  of  charges.  Crabb. 

PAR'TV-c6l'ORED  (-kul'urd),  a.  Having  diver- 
sity of  colors.  Shak.  "  Party-colored  skin." 
U  Estrange. 

PAR'TV-FftiNCE-VV,\LL,  n.  A  wall  separating 
the  ground  belonging  to  one  house  or  occupa- 
tion from  that  of  another.  Clarke. 

PAR"rY-I§.M,n 
spirit'. 

PAR'TV-JC-RY,  n.  (Law.)  A  jury  composed  half 
of  natives  and  half  of  foreigners  or  aliens ; 
half-tongue.  Bouvier. 

PAR'TY-MAN,  n. ;  pi.  PAKTY-MEN.  A  man  devot- 
ed to  the  interests  of  a  party  ;  a  factious  man ; 
an  abettor  of  a  party;  a  partisan.  Swift. 

PAR'TY-SPTr'IT,  n.  The  spirit  of  partisans; 
prejudice  or  favor  for  one's  own  party   Coleridge, 

Pn>-tii-»]>irit  enlists  a  man's  virtues  in  the  cause  of  his 
vices.  He  who  would  desire  to  have  an  accurate  description 
of  iHirty-f/iint  need  only  po  through  Paul's  description  of 
charity,  reversing  every  point  in  the  detail.  Whately. 

PAR'TY-SPIr'IT-  pi),  a.  Having  the  party-spirit ; 
strongly  favoring  one's  own  party.  Ch.  Ob. 

PAR'TY-W.\Lri,  n.  A  wall  that  separates  two 
houses,  as  in  a  block.  Moxoa. 

P.^.RU' US,  n.  [Gr.  i!fipovX6i\  napi,  near,  and 
oJ/lov,  a  gum.]  (Jii?rf.)  A  small  abscess  in  the 
gum ;  a  gum-boil.  Dunglison. 

pA  RUS,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  Linnxan  genus  of 
birds;  the  tit  or  titmouse.  Eng.  Cyc. 

pAR  '  FK-JVU ',  n.  [Fr.  p'lrvenir,  parvenu,  to  ar- 
rive at  the  end.]  One  who  has  recently  come 
into  notice  ;  an  upstart.  Brit.  Crit. 

PAR  VJS,     )  „_      [^Pf_  parvis,  from    L.  penius, 
PAR' VISE,  )  that   may  be  passed  through;  per, 
through,  and  via,  a  way.     Landais.] 

1.  "The  porch  or  vestibule  of  a  church.  Chaucer. 
g^  "Tlie  parvis  at  St.  Paul's  [London]   wiis  a 

common  place  of  meeting  for  lawyers  fur  coiisiilta- 
tioii."     IVriglU. 

2.  A  room  over  the  porch  of  a  church.  7/oo^. 

3.  A  law  dispute  among  young  students ;  a 
moot-court.  Whishaio. 

*PAR'Vl-TUDE,  n.     Littleness.  Glanrill. 

tPAR'V(-TY,  rt.  [L.  parvitis;  It.  parrith;  Old 
Fr.  parvit^."]     Littleness ;  minuteness.        Ray. 

PAS  (pa),  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  pasms.']     1.  A  step. 
2.  Right  of  going  before  ;  precedence. 

ArbiUhnot. 
tPAsCH  ([«8k),  M.     [Heb.  nDB;  Gr.  »r,i<r;^a  ;  L. 

pascha ;  \i.pasqua  ;  Sp.  pascna  ;  Old  Fr.  pasmie ; 
Fr.  p'lqtie.  —  A.  S.  pasche ;  T)ut.  paaseh  ;  Ger. 
pascha;  Dixn. paaske;  Sv/.pask.]  The  passover; 
the  feast  of  Easter.  Wickliffe. 

PA.S'€H.\L  (i^g'kfl),  a.  Wi.  paschaUs  ;  pascha, 
the  passover ;  It.  pasqiiale;  Sp.  pascuak;  Fr. 
pa.scal.']  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  passover,  or 
to  Easter.    "  The  paschal  lamb."  Pearson. 


i  a.  Relating  to  pasigraphy. 
.\L,  )  Classical  Journal. 


Paschal  eyele,  the  cycle  which  nerve*  to  aacertMin 
wlioii  Eaater  occur*,  foriiiud  by  iiiiiltiidyiiig  by  each 
other  lliu  cycle  of  tliu  huh,  winch  comhihIm  o(  t^,  mnl 
lliu  cycle  o(  the  moon,  coiiaiating  of  I'J  yuara.  Brandt. 

PASA,'ir-f:<i(;  (pank'Sg),  n.  a  hard-boiled  egg, 
presented  to  young  persons  ut  Easter ;  easter- 
egg; — written  also /K*ct'-t'</y.     [Eng.j      S'ares. 

PAS*;H'-FL6W-(;r  (p4«k'-),  n.     Pasque-flower. 

t  PAsh,  v.  a.     [Gr.  itaim,  itaiaut,  to  Strike.  Skinner. 

—  Vrwwpush.  lotld.]  To  push  violently  against ; 
to  strike  ;  to  dash  ;  to  crush.  Shak. 

PAsii,  n.     1.  t  A  head.  Shak. 

2.  t  A  blow ;  a  stroke.  Sherwood. 

3.  A  fall  of  rain  or  snow;  —  a  great  number  : 

—  any  thing  decayed.     [Local,  Eng.]      Wright. 

PA-8HA  ,  n.    A  Turkish  governor.  —  See  Pacua. 

pAs-i-grAph'ic, 

pAs-i-grApii'i-c 

PA-Sl«'R.\-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ttuj,  jraffi,  all,  and  ypiipia, 
to  write.]  A  manner  or  system  of  writing  that 
may  be  understood  by  all  nations  without  trans- 
lation ;  a  universal  language  ;  pasilaly.  Brande. 

PAs'I-LA-LY,  n.  [Gr.  rHot,  for  all  (saj,  all),  and 
).d).n,  a  form  of.  speech ;  Fr.  pasilalie.]  A  uni- 
versal language  ;  pasigraphy.  Lncy.  Am. 

PAsaUE'-FLO\V-5R  {|6sk'floa-er),  n.  (Bot.)  A 
deciduous,  herbaceous  plant,  having  large,  pur- 
ple flowers,  and  finely-cut  hairy  leaves  ;  Anem- 
one jntlsatilla  ;  —  so  called  because  it  flowers 
about  Easter.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  PAS'aUJL  (pis  kwjl).  n,  lit. pasquillo.]  A  pas- 
quinade. Tatler. 

t  PAS'QUIL,  V.  a.    To  pasquinade.  Burton. 

PAs'aU|-LANT,  n.    A  lampooner,  [u.]  Coleridge. 

tPAs'aUJL-LgR,  n.     A  lampooner.  Burton. 

PAs'QI/IN,  n.     [Fr.]     A  pasquinade.        Dryden. 

pAs'QUJN,  v.  a.     To  pasquinade,     [r.]        Swift. 

pAs-CIU|N-ADE',  n.  [It.  pasquinala  ;  Sp.  pasqui- 
nuda  ;  Fr.  pasqittnude."]  A  satirical  writing  ;  a 
placard  containing  sarcasm  or  invective ;  a 
lampoon  ;  a  personal  satire. 

Sd'  A  inutiUited  statue  of  an  ancient  gladiator,  dug 
up  at  Rome,  about  3()0  years  ago,  and  now  lying  in 
tliecuuct  of  the  Capitol,  was  popularly  called  by  the 
Romans  Pasquino,  or  Pasquiii,  from  the  name  of  a 
barber  or  cobbler,  remarkable  for  Ins  sncerii  and  gibes, 
opposite  to  whose  house  it  was  originally  set  up.  To 
thie>  staiue  it  was  the  custom  to  affix  satirical  pla- 
cards reflecting  on  the  court  and  church  of  Rome  ; 
and  it  is  still  the  occasional  receptJicle  of  jocose  com- 
ments on  private  matters.  Hence  pasquinala  and  pas- 
quUlo  have  become,  in  Italy,  conventional  words  to 
signify  satirical  writings,  and  have  been  naturalized 
in  other  languages.  In  French  and  Gcrmaji  tlicy  ha>e 
been  used  in  the  legal  vocabulary  for  libel.  Brande. 
Syn.  —  ?eo  Satire. 

pAs-UU I.N-Anf;',  v.  a.  To  abuse  by  a  pasquinade ; 
to  lampoon  ;  to  satirize.  Smart. 

pAsS  (12),  v.  n.  [Low  'L.passo  ;  L.  passtis,  a  step ; 
It.  p:issare;  Sii.pasar;  Vort.  passar;  Ft.  passer.] 

U.    PASSKD  ;    pp.  PAS.SIXO,  PASSKI),  Or   PAST. — 

Pitas  is  a  regular  verb  ;  and  past,  for  passed,  is 
a  correct  pronunciation,  but  a  wrong  orthogra- 
phy for  the  proper  participle,  though  a  correct 
ort"hography  for  the  adjective,  preposition,  and 
noun.     Smart.  —  See  Past.] 

1.  To  move  in  space  ;  to  go ;  to  proceed.  "  Pass 
no  further."  S/iak. 

Ood  made  a  wind  to  pan  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters 
were  assuaged.  <»rn.  viii.  1. 

Avoid  it  (the  path  of  the  wicked],  pam  not  by  it.  turn  fVom 
it,  and  ;xwi  away.  J'ruv.  iv.  Vk 

2.  To  go  away  progressively:  to  elapse;  to 
lapse ;  to  be  spent.  ••  Ere  three  days  pass."Shak. 

The  time  when  the  thine  existed  is  the  Idea  of  that  spnee 
of  diimtinn  which  jfii^fipil  l»etween  some  fixetl  period  an«l  the 
being  of  that  thing.  LorKf. 

3.  To  move  «r  proceed  from  one  state  or  con- 
dition to  another. 


others,  dissatisfied  with  what  they  have, . 
just  to  unjust. 


;<«««  fh>m 
Temple, 


4.  To  depart  from  life  ;  to  die.     [r.] 

O,  let  him  ;xt»«.     He  hates  him 
That  would  npoii  the  rack  of  tills  tougli  world 
.'Iretch  him  out  longer.  '  Skill: 

5.  To  vanish ;  to  he  lost ;  to  disappear ;  to  cea.se. 
"  A  decree  which  shall  notpa."i«."  Ps.  cxlviii.  6.  j 

Beauty  '*  ■  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  will  ptu».   /Vyc/nt.  I 


0.  To  take  place  ;  to  occur ;  to  happen. 

If  we  would  judge  of  the  nature  t^  •pirila.  we  must  har« 
recourse  tii  uur  o«  u  cuiikiuusuvm  of  what  pamtt  witiiiii  our 
own  nnnd.  M<iM« 

7.  tTo  go  beyond  boundii. 

Why,  tills  pnmrtl  Master  Ford,  yoa  u«  Mil  lo  (o  Inoaa 
any  liiiigeri  you  must  be  piuiouctl.  MnX'. 

8.  t  To  give  or  bcHtow  a  regard  or  thought. 

As  for  these  siiken-coaled  sUves,  I  paj»  not.  Si<U. 

9.  To  gain  reception  or  currency  ;  to  be  cur- 
rent.    "  This  money  will  not  pa$»,         Johnson. 

False  eloquence  pattth  only  where  true  la  not  ander^ 
•too*!  /Vfton. 

10.  To  receive  the  sanction  of  a  legi»Iatiye 
body,  or  a  majority  of  votes.  "  Among  the  law* 
that  passed."  Dryden. 

11.  To  omit  one's  turn,  as  in  playing. 

She  would  not  pUy,  yet  must  not  ;««s.  Prior. 

12.  To  make  a  thrust  or  push,  as  in  fencing. 
They  hish,  they  foln,  they  pau,  they  itrire  lo  bore 
Their  corseleU.  Drydai. 

13.  To  go  through  the  alimcntar}*  canal. 

Substances  hanl  cannot  be  dissolved,  liut  they  will  pami 
but  such  whose  tenacity  exei-i-ds  the  [lowers  of  digestion  will 
neither  ;«i«  nor  be  converted  into  aliment.  Arljuthnot. 

14.  (Lmw.)  To  proceed  ;  to  be  entered.  BurriU, 
To  bring  to  pa-tn,  to  cause  lo  exist,  or  to  be  efTected. 

"God  will  shortly  frrinjT  it  [the  dream  j  to  pant.'"  Oru, 
xli.  32. — To  come  to  pass,  to  lake  place  ;  to  occur, 
to  happen.  "  Things  wliirli  must  shortly  emrne  U 
pass."  Rce.  i.  1.  —  To  let  pass,  lo  allow  or  sufler  lo  go 
unnoticed  or  disregarded.  '>  Did  I  let  pass  the  ihuae 
done  to  my  niece  ?  "  Shak.  —  To  pass  for,  (tjtr.)  lo  be 
delivered  in  one's  favor,  as  a  verdict  or  a  jndgmenl. 
BurriU.  —  To  pass  on  or  upon,  lo  come  iijion  or  to  ;  to 
rearli  or  alTect.  "  Death  passed  upon  all  men."  Rem. 
v.  12.  —  To  give  judgment  or  sentence.  •'  We  may  not 
pass  upon  his  life."  Shak.  —  To  practise,  impocie,  i»r 
put  upon.  •'  An  llinii  pass  upon  me,  I  'II  no  mure  with 
thee."  Shak.  —  fteli  to  pass,  nch  ;  well  to  do.  ffrighL 

PAss,  r.  a.     1.  To  cause  to  move,  go,  or  proceed. 
"  Pass  that  beggar  to  his  own  parish."  Johnson, 

Dr.  Thurston  thinks  the  principal  use  of  inspiration  lobe. 
to  . . .  pass  the  blood  Irom  the  right  to  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  Itrrkan^ 

AV alter  pasted  over  Ave  thousand  bone  and  foot  by  New- 
bridge. Vlarrmlom. 

2.  To  deliver  to  another ;  to  transfer ;  to  give. 
"  I  \\a\e  jHissed  my  word  and  promise."     Shak, 

3.  To  utter ;  to  pronounce  ;  to  deliver.  "  To 
pass  censures."  "  'To  pass  sentence."  Hammond, 

4.  To  go  beyond ;  to  over.step;  to  overpass. 
"  They  did  pass  those  bounds."  Burnet, 

5.  To  surpass  ;  to  exceed  ;  to  excel.  Spenser. 

The  peace  of  God.  which  pnsteth  all  understanding,  shal] 
keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Jesus  Christ.  J'hiL  W.  7. 

6.  To  go  through  or  over  ;  to  go  across  oi 
along.    "  The  horse  passed  the  river."  Johnson. 

To  see  great  Pom  pey /MUR  the  streets  of  Rome.        Stak, 

7.  To  spend,  as  time.  "  The  king  .  .  .  passed 
the  night  fasting."  Dan.  vi.  18. 

a  lady  who  had  passed  the  winter  at  London.       Addisom. 

8.  To  live  through;  to  make  trial  of;  to  un- 
dergo ;  to  experience ;  as,  "  To  pass  the  ordeal." 

Still  questioned  me  the  stor^  of  my  life. 

From  vear  to  year:  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes. 

That  I  have  passed.  mat. 

9.  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  finish  ;  to  accomplish. 


This  night 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well. 


Shot. 


10.  To  omit ;  to  neglect ;  to  disregard.  "If 
you  pass  our  proffered  ofl'er."  Shak. 

I  pass  their  warlike  pomp,  their  proud  array.      Orydttt. 

11.  To  admit ;  to  allow ;  to  approve.  "  Every 
one  that  passeth  the  account."   ^  2  Kings  xii.  4. 

12.  To  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  of,  as 
of  a  legislative  body. 

Neither  of  thoae  bills  has  yet  /lassrd  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.  i^eyl, 

13.  To  enact ;  to  sanction.  "The  decree  may 
be  already  passed."  South. 

14.  To  thrust ;  to  make  a  thrust  or  push  with, 
as  in  fencing.  Shak. 

15.  To  iniposc  or  put,  as  a  trick.     B.  Junson. 

16.  To  impose  fraudulently;  to  palm  off. 

The  indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ. 

And  fiaserJ  it  on  her  husltand  fcir  a  boj  .  Dry^rm. 

17.  To  put  into  circulation;  as,  "To  past 
counterfeit  money." 

To  pass  airnw,  to  elapse.  —  To  pass  hw,  to  go  h}',  with- 
out noticing  or  heedins  :  I"  (wy  no  allenlinn  or  heed 
to;  lo  omit;  to  disrecard.  "If  we  pass  bt/  llmee 
things  which  liapiien  lo  our  trouble."  Bp.  Tatilpr.  — 
To  pass  off,  to  imimse  bv  fraud  ;  lo  palm.  •'  >Vlictlicr, 
in  the  17tb  centur)-,  an  iinpoator  .  . .  might  not  ha%« 
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passed  himself  off  as  a  bishop,  on  a  rude  tribe  of 
Scots."  Macaulay.— 7^0  pas;i  oner,  \o  omit  ;  to  let  go 
unnoticed  or  unregarded  ;  to  overlook  ;  to  disregard. 
"  It  is  Ilia  glory  to  pass  over  a  transgression."  Pruc. 
xix.  ll. 

flffl"  Most  of  the  senses  attributed  to  the  verb  pass 
are  senses,  not  of  the  verb,  but  of  the  context  ;  or  they 
arise  out  of  ellipses  of  words  formerly  used  wilh  tlie 
verb  Among  the  particles  used  with  the  verb  are  out, 
ba,  oBer,  aieayjrum,  in,  to,  thruu^'li,  &.C.,  with  each  of 
which  a  correspondent  meaning  is  formed.  By  the 
omission  of  the  particle,  or  of  some  word  formerly 
employed,  the  verb  often  acquires  the  meaning  ot  tlie 
wliole  context.  Tlius  to  pass  simply  has  come  to  sig- 
nify to  pass  away,  to  pass  bounds,  to  pass  a  sentence, 
&c.  So,  to  pass  a  place  is  to  pass  by  a  place  ;  to  pass 
a  river  is  to  pass  over  a  river,  — the  neuter  verb  in 
this  manner  frequently  becoming,  or  ai>pearing,  active ; 
to  pass  life  is  to  pass  on  in  life,  or  through  it  ;  to  pass 
in  fencing  is  to  make  the  sword  pass  the  adversary  s  ; 
to  pass  an  account  is  to  place  it  from  under  examina- 
tion as  being  correct.  In  old  authors,  to  passxa  some- 
times used  for  to  surpass,  which  is,  literally,  to  tie 
above  or  superior  while  in  progress.  In  saying,  an 
eoent  comes  to  pass,  we  mean  that  it  comes  to  us  in  the 
order  of  time,  and  then  passes  by  as  an  event  com- 
pleted. Smart. 
PAss  (12),  71.     1.  A  passage ;  a  road. 

Tl>c  Tyrians  had  no  pass  to  the  Red  Sea  but  through  the 
territory  of  Solomon.  Haletgli. 

2.  A  narrow  entrance  or  avenue.  "  The 
passes  of  the  German  Rhine."  Rowe. 

It  would  be  easy  to  defend  the  passes  into  rhe  whole 
country.  Clarendon. 

3.  Permission  or  license  to  pass,  or,  to  go  or 
to  come.   "  Their  safe  conduct  or  pass."  Spenser. 

A  gentleman  had  a  pass  to  go  beyond  the  seaa.       Clareiulon. 

4.  An  order  by  which  a  person  is  passed  ta 
some  destination,  as  an  order  for  passing  a  va- 
grant or  impotent  person  to  his  own  parish  or 
place ;  a  free  ticket  on  a  railway ;  a  free  ticket 
of  admission  to  a  place  of  amusement.  Johnson. 

5.  {Mil.)  A  certificate  of  leave  of  absence  for 
a  short  period  only.  Campbell, 

6.  A  thrust  or  push,  as  in  fencing.     Druden. 

7.  A  manipulation  of  a  raesmerizer.     Clarke. 

8.  State;  condition. 

To  what  a  pass  are  our  minda  brought!  Sidney. 

9.  A  jest ;  a  joke.  Shak. 

10.  A  name  for  the  third  classification  or 
quality  of  Russian  hemp.  Simmotids. 

Pass  of  arms,  {.Ancient  C'linalry.)  a  bridge,  or  other 
passage,  which  a  kniglit  undertook  to  defend,  and 
which  was  not  to  be  pissed  without  fightiug  him  who 
kept  it.  JVright. 

»-Ass'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  passahile  ;  pxssare,  to  pass  ; 
Sp.  pasable;  ¥t.  pissable.] 

1.  That  maybe  passed  or  travelled  over  or 
through.  2  Mace.  v.  21. 

2.  That  may  pass  or  be  received  without  ob- 
jection ;  current ;  receivable  ;  well-received. 

In  counterfeits, it  is  with  men  as  with  false  money;  one 
piece  is  more  or  leas  passa'ile  than  anotlier.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Tolerable  ;  moderate ;  being  of  a  medium 
degree  ;  admissible  ;  middling ;  pretty  good. 

They  are  . . .  otapassa'ile  reach  of  understanding.      Unwell. 

pAsS'A-BLY, ai.  Tolerably;  moderately.  " Pass- 
abli/ 'rich.'''  Howell. 

PAS-SAdE',  n.  [Fr.]  (Mm.)  The  course  of  a 
horse  when  made  to  go  back  and  forth  niany 
times  over  the  same  piece  of  ground.      Wright. 

PAS-SA'DO  [pgis-sa'dd,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. ;  pjs-s4'- 
do,  Jt.  K.  Sin.  IVr.],  n.  [It.  passata,  passage  ; 
passare,  to  pass  ;  Sp.  pasada :,  Fr.  passade.']  A 
pass  in  fencing.  Shak 

PAs'SA^E,  n.  [It.  passaggio;  Sp.  pasaje;  Fr. 
pa'isaqe.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  passing  from  one  place  to  another. 

His  [the  sun's]  bright  jiassaf/e  to  tlie  Occident.        .S/iat. 
So  shall  thou  best  prepared  endure 
Thy  mortal  passage,  when  it  comes.  Milton. 

2.  A  place  for  passing  ;  a  way  ;  a  road ;  a  path. 

Direct  against  which  opcni-d  from  beneath 
A  iiasfage  down  to  the  earth,  a  pansagc  wide.        Hilton. 
I  have  often  stopped  all  the  pa.vfages,  to  prevent  the  ants 
going  to  their  own  nests.  AiUlifon. 

3.  A  passing  from  one  country  or  place  to 
another  by  water.  Simmonds. 

4.  Sum  paid  for  being  transported  over  the 
sea  or  other  water  ;  fare.  Coxcell, 

ft.  Right  or  liberty  of  passing.  Wright. 

6.  The  state  of  passing  away. 

Would  some  part  of  my  young  years 

Might  but  redeem  the  passage  of  your  age  I  Slial: 
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7.  That  which  comes  to  pass;  occurrence; 
event ;  incident ;  transaction,  [k.]  "  Thy  pas- 
sages of  life."  Shak. 

8.  Manner  of  being  conducted ;  management. 
"The  conduct  and  passage  of  artairs."    Duties. 

9.  Unsettled  state ;  aptness,  by  condition  or 
by  nature,  to  change  the  place  of  residence. 

[An  ill  opinion  of  security]  entices  tlie  poorer  traders, 
young  beginners,  or  those  of  passage.  Temple. 

10.  [Fr.  passage  d'armes.]  An  encounter ;  a 
contest ;  a  combat.  ''A  passage  at  arms."  Ogilvie. 

11.  A  part  of  a  book  or  a  writing;  a  single 
clause  or  place  ;  a  text. 

How  commentators  each  dark  pwmge  shun, 

And  liold  tlieir  farthing  candle  to  the  8un!  Young. 

12.  (Her.)  The  reception  of  a  knight  of  Malta 
into  the  order.  Wright. 

13.  {Arch.)  A  part  of  a  building  which  gives 
access  to  the  ditt'erent  apartments.  Braiide. 

14.  (Mas.)  Any  phrase  or  short  portion  of  an 
air  or  other  composition ;  a  member  of  a  strain 
or  movement.  Moore. 

15.  (Legislation.')  The  passing  or  enactment, 
as  of  a  law  or  bill,  by  a  legislative  body.  Marshall. 

Bird  of  passage,  a  bird  that  passes  at  certain  sea- 
sons from  one  climate  to  another ;  a  migratory  bird. 
In  passage,  in  passing  ;  cursorily.  " 'J'hese  funda- 
mental knowledges  have  iieen  studied  but  in  passage." 
Bacon. Passage  round  the  traverse,  (Fort.)  an  open- 
ing cut  in  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way  close  to  the 
traverses,  in  order  to  continue  the  communication 
through  all  parts  of  the  covered  way.  Campbell. — 
Middle  passage,  see  Middle.  —  J^ortli-wcstpassage,  a 
passage  by  water  supposed  to  exist  between  the  north- 
ern AUantic  and  the  northern  Pacific  Oceans. 

Syn.  — See  Path,  Race. 
t  PAs'SA-(/PR,  n.     [Fr.]     A  passenger.  Bernms. 

pAs'SANT,  a.     [Fr.  passer,  to  pass.] 

1.  t  Surpassing  ;  excelling.  Chatice): 

2.  Cursory  ;  careless.  "  Passant  view."  Scott. 

3.  (Her.)  Walking.  "  Lion  passant."  Spenser. 
£n  passant  (ing'pas-sang').     [Fr.]     In  passing  ;  by 

the  way  ;  slightly. 

pAss'-BOOK  (-bfik),  n.  A  book  in  which  a  mer- 
chant, &c.,  enters  the  items  of  an  account,  and 
then  passes  it  to  the  customer.  Bouvier, 

PASSE  (pSis-sa'),  a.  [Fr.]  Past :  —  out  of  use.  Smith. 

pAssed  (p4st),  i.  &  p.  from  pass.     See  Pass. 

Passed  midshipman,  a  midshipman  wlio,  having 
sustained  an  examination,  is  advanced  to  higher  rank. 

PAS'S^N-^fR,  n.  One  who  passes,  or  is  on  his 
way  ;  a  traveller  ;  a  wayfarer.  Milton.  Sidney. 
Passenger  pigeon,  one  of  a  species  of  pigeons  which 
fly  in  flocks  from  place  to  jdace  in  quest  of  food  ;  Co- 
liimba  migratoria,  or  Ectopistcs  migratoria.  Hudson. — 
Passenger  falcon,  a  migratory  hawk.    Mnsworth. 

PASSE-PjIR-TOUT  (p4s-p?r-t6'),  n.  [Fr.,  from 
passer,  to  pass,  and  par-tout,  every  where.] 

1.  A  master-key  ;  a  pass-key.  Landais. 

2.  (Engraving.)  A  plate  or  a  block  of  wood, 
having  its  centre  entirely  cut  out,  and  a  border 
or  ornamental  design  engraved  round  the  outer 
part,  which  serves  as  a  frame  to  what  may  be 
placed  in  the  centre.  Brande. 

pAss'^R,  n.    One  who  passes. 

PAss'gR-BY,  n.     One  who  passes  by.  Coleridge. 

pAs'SE-RE^,  n.  pi.  {L.,  sparroics.}  (Ornith.) 
An  order  of  birds  including  the  classes  Fissi- 
rostres,  Tenuirostres,  Dentirostres,  and  Coni- 
rostres. 

SS'  The  class  Fissirostres  includes  the  families 
Caprimnlgida,  ffirundinidin,  Coraciada,  TrogonidtB,M- 
cedinidte,  and  Meropida; ;  the  class  Tenuirnstres  in- 
cludes tile  families  Upupida,  Promeropidir,  Trorhilidxc, 
Meliphagidm,  and  Certhidir  ;  the  class  Dentirostres  in- 
cludes the  families  f.uscinida,  Turdid<r,,  Muscicapida, 
AmpelidiB.  and  Laniidie  ;  the  class  Conirostres  includes 
the  families  Corvidjr.,  Paradiseidm,  Sturnidce,  FringUli- 
d(n,  Colida-.,  Musopliagidw ,  and  Bucerolido',.     Gray. 

PAS'sp-RtNE,  a.  [h.  passerinns  ;  passer,  a  sp.ar- 
row  ;  Fr. /)rt.?smne.]  (Omitn.)  Of,  or  pertain- 
ing to,  sparrows,  or  the  Passeres.  P.  Cyc. 

PAS'sp-RINE,  n.  (Ornith.')  A  bird  of  the  order 
Passeres  ;  a  passerine  bird.  Brande. 

PAS-Sj-BlL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  passihilifas ;  It.  passi- 
bilita;  Sp.  pasihilidan  ;  Tr.  passibilite.']  Quality 
of  being  passible  ;  passibleness.  Hakewell. 

PAS'SJ-BLE,  a.  [L.  passibilis  ;  patinr,  passus,  to 
suffer  ;  It.  passibile ;  Sp.  pasible  ;   Fr.  passible.'] 


PASSIONATE 

That  may  feel  or  suffer ;  susceptible  of  suffering 
or  of  impressions  from  external  agents. 

ApolUuarius  . . .  held  even  deity  lUM  passibk.      Hooker. 

pAs'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  passible ; 
susceptibility  of  impressions  ;  passibility. 

pAs-SI-FLO  'Rj3,  n.  [L.  passio,  passion,  and/o«, 
Jloris,  a  flower.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  twinina 
plants,  with  beautiful  flowers  ;  —  so  named  from 
a  fancied  resemblance  between  the  parts  of  the 
flower  and  the  emblems  of  our  Saviour's  cruci- 
fixion; passion-flower.  Gray. 

p As' SIM,  ad.    [L.]  Here  and  there ;  every  where. 

pAss'jNG, /).  a.  Going  by;  proceeding:  —  elaps- 
ing;—  expiring:  —  surpassing;  exceeding;  ex- 
celling.    "  A  passing  shame."  Shak. 

PAsS'ING.arf.  Surpassingly;  exceedingly.  "Pass- 
ing strange."    Shak.      "  Passing  fair."  Milton. 
We  learned  our  liege  was  passing  well.  Gay, 

pAss'JNG,  n.    The  act  of  passing,  or  of  going  by. 

pAsS'|NG-BELL,  m.  The  bell  that  was  formerly 
rung  or  tolled  at  the  hour  of  death,  to  obtain 
prayers  for  the  passing  soul ; — now  used  of  the 
bell  that  is  tolled  at  the  death  of  a  person. 

Prayers  ascend 
To  heaven  in  troops  at  a  good  muii's  jiasfing-bell.    Donne. 

f  PAsS'ING-LY,  arf.  Surpassingly;  exceedingly. 
"  And  Aid.  passingly  please  himself."     Camden. 

pAsS'ING-NOTE,  n.  (Mus.)  A  note  introduced 
between  two  other  notes,  to  soften  a  distance  or 
melodize  a  passage.  Moore. 

pAs'SION  (pSsh'un),  n.  [L.  passio  (Gr.  rdQos)  ; 
potior,  passus,  to  suffer  ;  It.  passione  ;  Sp.  ^ja- 
sion ;  Fr.  passion."] 

1.  An  impression  or  effect  caused  by  an  ex- 
ternal agent  ;  that  which  is  suffered  or  received; 
—  opposed  to  action. 

When  \a.  body  is]  set  in  motion,  it  is  rather  a  jmssion  than 
an  action  in  it.  Locke. 

2.  Susceptibility  of  impressions  from  external 
agents  ;  passibleness.     [ii.]  Bacon. 

3.  Suffering ;  —  emphatically,  the  last  suffer- 
ing of  Christ. 

To  whom  also  he  showed  himself  alive,  after  his  paasinn, 
by  many  infallible  proofs.  Acts  i.  3. 

4.  Mental  feeling  accompanied  with  desire 
prompting  to  action  ;  sensible  effect  of  mental 
impression,  distinguished  from  mere  emotion  in 
seeking  relief  or  gratification  beyond  the  emo- 
tion itself;  active  emotion. 

Passion,  and  apathy,  and  glory,  and  shame.  ililtoH. 

Take  heed  lest  jiasfion  sway 
Thv  iudgmcnt  to  do  aught  which  else  free  will 
Would  not  admit.  Milton. 

5.  Any  mental  feeling  accompanied  with  de- 
sire prompting  to  action ;  any  active  emotion 
or  affection  of  the  mind,  as  love,  hatred,  joy, 
grief,  &c. : — resentment;  anger. 

Of  all  hase  jiuaiions,  fear  is  most  accursed.  Sliak. 

Thus  while  he  spake,  each  passion  dimmed  his  fiice. 

I  win  appeal  to  any  man  whether  he  finds  not  the  natural 
emotion  of  the  same  jjowiVwt  in  himself  which  the  poot  de- 
scribes in  his  feigned  persons.  J)n/(!en. 

6.  Eager  or  vehement  desire  ;  ardor  ;  zeal. 

Where  statesmen  are  ruled  by  faction  nnd  interest,  thej 
can  have  no  passion  for  the  glory  of  their  country.    AddUou, 

7.  Love  ;  attachment ;  affection.         Dryden. 

He  . . .  owned  his  pas-^ion  for  Ameatris.  Rokc. 

Syn.  — See  Affection. 

t  pAs'SION  (i^sh'un),  t'.  n.  To  be  extremely  agi- 
tated, as  with  anger.  Shak 

PAS'SION-AL  (p5sh'iin-al),  a.  [L.  passionalis; 
passio,  passion;  Ft.  passionnel.]  Relating  to 
the  passions:  —  influenced  by  passion;  pas- 
sionate,    [it.]  J^'e*'-  ^«-- 

PAS'SION-A-RY  (i)5sli'un-a-re\  n.  [Low  L.  pas- 
siona'rius';  "L.  passio,  suffering;  Sp.  pasionano ; 
Old  Fr.  passionnaire.]  A  book  describing  the 
sufferings  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Warton. 

pAs'SION-ATE  (p5sh'un-9t),  a.  \\t.  passionate  ; 
Sp.  a'pasionado  ;  Fr.  passionne.) 

1.  Moved  bv  passion;  feeling  or  expressing 
great  commotion  of  mind  ;  highly  excited  ;  ve 
hement ;  warm.  "  PffssJOHa^e affection."  Hooker. 

Good  angels  looked  upon  this  ship  of  Noah's  with  »  pas- 
sionate concern  for  ita  safety.  Jmmei. 

2.  Easily  moved  to  anger  ;  irascible  ;  choler- 
ic ;  hot-tempered  ;  quick-tempered  ;  angry. 

It  is  a  very  common  expression,  that  auch  a  one  ta  very 
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oood-ndared,  but  very  ptunonate.    The  exprnilon.  Indeed, 
til  very  (KKxl-natured  U>  ulluw  inutiunate  pvoplv  so  much 

aiiart«r:  uiit  1  tliiiik  %  ixuiUtiiatc  niuu  dcicrve*  the  lenat  iii- 
ulgencv  iiiiaginitblv.  iitetU. 

Syn.  —  See  Amurv,  Violent. 
f  pAs'SIQN-ATE,  r.  o.   1.  To  affect  with  passion. 

Orcat  plcmure,  mixrd  with  pitirul  re/{anl, 

Thttt  gudly  kiug  >ud  quvvii  did  pamuoHOie.      Sjienter. 

2.  To  express  passionately.  Sfuik. 

pAs'SIQN-ATE-LY  (p«8h'un-9t-l?),  ad.  In  a  pas- 
sionate manner  ;  vehemently  ;  — angrily. 

pAs'SIQ.\-ATE-n£8S,  n.  The  state  of  beine  pas- 
sionate ;  irascibility.  lioyk. 

t  pAs'SIQNED  (pisli'und),  a.  1.  Moved  by  pas- 
sion ;  violently  artected.  Spaiser. 
2.  Expressing  passion  ;  impassioned.  Spenser. 

PAS'SION-FLOVV-PR  (p4sli'im-flbQ-?r),  rt.  (Dot.) 
A  twining  plant,  with  showy  flowers;  J'usid- 
flora.  —  See  Passifloua.  Gray. 

PAs'SION-fiESS,  a.  Not  easily  affected  by  pas- 
sion ;'not  easily  moved  to  anger ;  cool.  Bp.  Hall. 

pAs'SIQ.V-VVEEK,  n.  The  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding Easter ;  —  so  called  because  in  that  week 
occurred  the  pission  of  our  Saviour.       Brande. 

PAs'S|VE  (iraLs'sjv),  a.  [L.  pasaivus  ;  potior,  pas- 
aus,  to  suffer ;  It.  passwo ;  Sp.  pasivo ;  Fr. 
pa,isif.] 

1.  kecciving  impression  from  external  agents; 
suffering  ;  not  acting  ;  — opposed  to  aclice. 

The  mind  is  wholly  i>amve  in  the  rvception  of  all  its  sim- 
ple ideiu.  Locke. 

/'atnim  virtues  are  of  all  others  the  severest  and  most 
■ubllme.  /'afci/. 

2.  Suffering  without  resistance  ;  unresisting  ; 
not  opposing.  "  Passive  compliance."  Johnson. 

I  know  that  we  arc  supposed  [by  the  French  revolution- 
ists] a  dull,  sluKgish  race,  rendered  pasfive  by  flndius  our 
(ituatiou  tolerable.  Burl-e. 

3.  (Gram.)  Noting  a  verb  that  represents  its 
subject,  or  what  the  nominative  expresses,  as 
acted  upon;  as,  "I  am  compelled"  ;  "  C*sar 
was  si  till": — of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  passive 
verb.    "  Passive  participle."  G.  Brown. 

Passinf  commerce,  commerce  carried  on  by  foreign- 
ers in  their  own  shipji.  See  Active  Commerce. 
—  Paitire  obedience,  {Ciml  polity.)  quiet,  unresisting 
fiiihiuission  to  power,  implying  tlie  denial  of  the  right 
of  resi:itiince,  or  the  recognition  uf  the  duty  to  submit, 
in  all  cases,  to  tlie  existing  government.  —  Pansioe 
prayrr,  among  mystic  divines,  a  suspension  of  the 
activity  of  tile  sunt  ur  intellectual  faculties,  and  yield- 
ing only  to  the  Impulses  of  grace.  —  Pa.i.iine  principles, 
(Clifm.)  earth  and  water;—  so  called  because  their 
parts  are  not  so  swiftly  moved  as  those  of  spirits,  oil, 
and  salt.  BiuJc.    Maunder. 

pAs'SIVE-LV  (|As'sjv-le),  ad.     1.    In  a  passive 
manner  ;  unresistingly  ;  inactively.        Dryden. 
2.  {Gram.)  In  the  form  of  a  passive  verb. 

PAS'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  pas- 
sive ;  passibility.  Bp.  Taylor.      Wollaston. 

PAS-SlV'l-TV,  n.  [L.  pissicitaa,  want  of  distinc- 
tion ;  \t.  passicit'i  \  'hr.  passiceti^.'] 

1.  Passiveness;  passibility.  [r.]    Hammond. 

2.  The  tendency  of  a  body  to  continue  in  a 
given  state,  whether  of  motion  or  of  rest,  till 
disturbed  by  another  body,  Wtiyht. 

P.Ass'— KEY,  n.  A  key  that  opens  several  locks;  a 
master-key.  Simmonds. 

PAss'LpsS,  a.  Having  no  pass  or  passage.  Cowley. 

pAss'MAV,  n.\  pi.  pAss'mEn.  a  student  who 
merely  obtains  a  degree,  without  any  distinc- 
tion.    [Oxford  Univ.,  Eng.]  N.  A.  Rev. 

PAss'6-VpR,  n.     [pass  and  over.'] 

1.  A  festival  of  the  Jews,  instituted  in  com- 
memoration of  their  providential  deliverance 
on  the  night  before  their  departure  from  Egypt, 
when  the  destroying  angel,  who  put  to  death 
the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  passed  over  the 
houses  of  the  Hebrews,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously marked  with  the  blood  of  the  paschal 
lamb ;  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.      Ex.  xii. 

2,  The  sacrifice  offered  at  the  feast  of  the 
passover ;  the  paschal  lamb,    2  Chron.  xxx.  17. 

PAsS-^PA-ROLE',  n.  [Fr.  passe-parole.']  {Mil.) 
A  command  given  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
passed  from  mouth  to  month  to  the  rear.  Smart. 

PAss'PORT,  rt.  [Ft.  passe-port ;  passer,  to  pass, 
and  port,  a  harbor,  i.  e.  a  permission  to  leave  a 


harbor.  Burrill.  —  It.  pasaaporto ;  Sp.  paaa- 
porie.'\  {Law.)  (IntenuUioniU  law),  a.  document 
or  paper  carried  by  a  iiu'rchant-veHscl  in  time  of 
war,  to  prove  her  nationality,  and  protect  her 
from  the  belligerents  ;  a  sea-pass  ;  a  sea-letter, 
—  {Atnencan  law),  a  special  instrument,  in- 
tended for  the  protection  of  American  vessels 
against  the  Barbary  powers;  —  commonly  called 
a  Alediterranvun  pass  :  —  a  permission,  granted 
in  time  of  war,  for  the  removal  of  persons  or 
effects  from  a  hostile  country. —  {European 
law),  a  warrant  of  protection  and  authority  to 
pass  from  one  country  or  place  to  another, 
granted  to  a  person  by  the  competent  officer, 

Burrill.     Brande. 

A  foreigner  who  wishes  to  leave  the  country  where  he  has 
been  residing  generally  obtains  his  ^xuw/wi't  troni  tlie  minis- 
ter, or  ugeiil,  or  corsul  of  his  own  slate. . . .  The  only  civil- 
ized countries  in  which  jhimikiiI/  are  not  required  are  the 
British  Istaudd  and  the  United  States  of  N.  America.  J'.  CVc. 

PAsS'WOED  (pSs'wUrd),  n.  A  secret  word  to  be 
given  before  a  person  is  permitted  to  pass,  as 
through  military  stations,  in  a  secret  society, 
&c. ;  a  watchword  ;  a  countersign.         Qu.  Rev. 

PAsS'WORT  (p&s'wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant ;  palsy- 
wort.  Booth. 

t  PAs'SV-MeA§'lRE(|«g'8^-m«zh'ur),  n.  Ht.  pas- 
aamezzo ;  passo,  a  step,  and  mezzo,  middle.]  An 
old,  slow,  and  stately  dance.  Shak. 

P AST  (12), ».  a.  &  a.  [From  pass.  —  See  Pass,  and 
PASSEn.J  Having  formerly  been  ;  neither  pres- 
ent nor  future  ;  not  to  come  ;  spent ;  gone  by  ; 
ended.     "  For  several  months  past."         Stci/t. 

PAST,  n.    1.  The  time  gone  by  ;  past  time. 

The  past  is  all  by  death  possessed.  Fenton. 

2.  Anything  that  is  past,  or  that  portion  of  a 
thing  that  is  past. 

One  suftlciont  reason  why  we  should  occupy  ourselves 
with  the  pu»t  of  our  Innfrnnire  is,  because  the  present  is  only 
intelliKible  in  the  light  of  tlie  jxwl,  often  a  very  remote  /xmC 
indeed.  7>-cncA. 

pAsT,  prep.  1.  Beyond  ;  further  than  the  extent 
or  reach  of.     "  Past  cure."  Shak. 

What's  pone,  and  what's  paM  help. 
Should  be  punt  grief.  Shak: 

2.  Above ;  more  than  ;  exceeding,  [r.]  Bacon. 

Bows  not  past  three  quarters  of  a  yard  long.         Spenoer. 
jKS"  It  is  sometimes  incorrectly  used  for  Ay.    "To 
go  past."    Mrs.  Hemaiia. 

PASTE  (past),  n,  [Gr.  ndarri  ;  vairrdf,  besprinkled, 
salted  ;  itiiaiut,  to  sprinkle  ;  L.,  It.,  4f  Sp.  pasta  ; 
Old  Fr.  paste  ;  Fr.  p'lte.] 

1.  A  viscous  and  tenacious  mixture,  as  dough 
for  bread,  or  earthy  substances  mixed  to  the  con- 
sistence of  dough,  for  pottery  and  porcelain. 

He  . . .  raises  jiaate  better  than  any  woman.        Ailrlimn. 

2.  Anv  cement  having  the  power  of  holding 
the  particles  together,  as  gum,  boiled  flour,  &c. 

3.  A  substance  composed  chiefly  of  silex, 
potash,  borax,  and  oxide  of  lead,  used  in  mak- 
ing artificial  gems  ;  str?.ss.  I're. 

4.  {Min.)  The  mineral  substance  in  which 
other  substances  are  embedded.  Maunder. 

5.  {Com.)  An  inspissated  juice  of  licorice, 
or  of  other  vegetables.  Simmonds. 

PASTE,  r.  a.  [i.  pasted  ;  p;7."PASTiNO,  pasted.] 
To  cement  or  fasten  with  paste.  Locke. 

PASTE'BOARD  (pS«t'h6rd),  H.  1.  A  kind  of  thick, 
stiff  paper,  made  of  several  sheets  of  paper 
pasted  one  on  another,  or  by  macerating  |)aper 
and  casting  it  in  moulds.  Ai/dixon. 

2.  A  board  on  which  dough  is  rolled  out  for 
pastry.  Simmonda. 

PASTE'BOARD,  a.    Made  of  pasteboard. 

PAs'TpL,  n.     [Fr.,  from  Old  Fr.  paste,  paste.] 

1.  A  crayon  made  of  a  paste  composed  of 
coloring  matter  and  gum  water; — sometimes 
(incorrectly)  written /)/.s/j7.  Brande. 

2.  A  blue  dye-stuff  obtained  from  woad,  or 
Isatis  tinctoria.  I're. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  plant  Isatis  tinctoria. Dunglison. 

pAs'T^RN,  n.     [Old  Fr.  rastiiron  ;  Fr.  p'ttaon.] 

1.  The  part  of  a  horse's  leg  between  the  lower 
joint  and  the  coronet.      •  Farm.  Ency. 

2.  t  A  kind  of  shoe  ;  a  patten.  Dryden. 

PAs'TpRN-JolNT,  n.  Lower  joint  of  a  horse's  leg. 
PJISTtCCIO  (p»s-tTch'y«),  n.    [It.] 


1.  An  olio ;  a  medley.  Warton. 

2.  {Paint.)  A  picture  painted  by  a  master  in 
a  style  dissimilar  to  that  in  which  he  generally 
painted.  Brande. 

3.  {Mua.)  An  opera  the  music  of  which  is  w- 
leeted  from  dilterenl  composers.  Moore. 

PAh'T|L,  v.  a.    To  fumigate  with  pastils.  Qu.  Rev. 

PAs'TI  L,  n.  [L.  paatiUtu  ;  It.  paatillo  ;  Sp.  poM- 
tilla ;  Fr.  pastille.] 

1.  {I'harmacy.)  A  kind  of  lozenge.     Brande. 

2.  A  composition  of  aromatic  substances, 
used  in  fumigation.  —  See  Pastki„    iJungliaon. 

PJs-  TILLE ',  n.  [Fr.]  A  composition  used  in  fumi> 
gation:— a  lozenge;  pastil,  — See  Pastil.  L're. 

PAs'TIME,  n.  [pass  and  time.  —  \t. paaaatenipo; 
Sp.  paaatiempo ;  Fr.  pasne-timpg.]  That  which 
serves  to  make  time  pass  agreeably;  amuse- 
ment; entertainment;  sport;  diversion;  play, 
"  Luxury,  recreation,  anu  pastime."  U  alia. 

tSf  "  To  what  grand  moral  (MirpoMw  RiKlinp  Rniler 
turns  the  word  paxtimr,  .  .  .  obliging  it  [the  world]  lo 
own  tlial  its  ainiir>cnieiit«  and  plrasiimi  do  not  really 
satisfy  the  mind,  and  (ill  it  as  with  the  M-nae  of  abid- 
ing and  satitif}  inp  joy.  Tliey  arc  only  pa^itimr.i ;  they 
serve  tmly,  as  this  word  ronfcHMCfi,  in  pam  away  the 
lime,  to  prevent  it  from  weighing  an  intolerable  bur- 
den on  men's  hands."  Trench. 
Syn.  — See  Amusement, 

t  pAs'TIME,  r.  M.  To  sport ;  to  recreate.  Huloet. 

PAs-Tl-JfA'CJi,  n.  [L.]  (Bo<.)  A  genus  of  bi- 
ennial plants,  with  spindle-shaped  roots ;  the 
parsnip.  Gray. 

PAs'TOR,  n.  [L. ;  paaco,  paatna,  to  feed ;  It. 
pasture ;  Sp.  pastor ;  Fr.  pasteur."] 

1.  A  shepherd. 

The  jxulnr  shear*  their  hoary  beards. 

And  eases  of  their  hair  the  luadcn  herds.  Dmdem. 

2.  A  minister  who  has  the  charge  of  a  parish, 
or  flock  ;  a  clergyman.  Hooker. 

Syn.  — See  Clergyman, 

pAs'TOR-A^E,  n.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
pastor  ;  pastorate.  Month.  Rev. 

PAS'TO-R A  L,  a.  [L.  paatoralia ;  pastor,  paatoria, 
a  shepherd  ;  It.  pastorale  ;  Sp.  if  Fr.  paatoraLI 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  shepherds ;  rural ;  rus 
tic.     "  Pastoral  manners."  Gibbon. 

2.  Describing  the  life  of  shepherds,  or  rural 
life.     "  The  pastoral  poems  of  \  irgil."  Brande. 

3.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  pastor;  relating  to 
the  care  of  souls.     "  Pastoral  care."      Burnet. 

Pastoral  staff,  the  official  Staff  of  a  bishop,  arrlt- 
bisliop,  abbot,  Stc  fairkeU. 

Syn.  — See  Rural. 

PAs'TO-R.flL,  H.  1.  A  poem  descriptive  of  shep- 
herds and  their  occupations,  or  of  a  country 
life  ;  an  idyl ;  a  bucolic. 

There  ought  to  be  the  same  difference  heiween  ptiMorah 
and  elegies,  as  between  the  lile  of  the  counto'  and  the  court. 

WaUt. 

2.  A  book  relating  to  the  care  of  souls,  Herbert. 
pAs-  TO-RA  'LE,  n.     [It.] 

1.  {Mua.)  A  soft,  rural  air  or  movement,  gen- 
erally in  1  or  in  -^  measure,  and  proceeding 
much  by  alternate  crotchets  and  quavers,  like 
the  Siciliano.  /height. 

2.  A  kind  of  dance  or  figure  in  a  dance.  Smart. 

PAs'TO-RAK-LV,  ad.     1.  As  living  in,  or  belong- 
ing to,  the  country.  "  Puxtorally  sweet."  Smart. 
2.  In  the  manner  of  a  pastor.  Milton. 

pAs'TOR-ATE,  II.     1.  The  state,  office,  or  juris- 
diction of  a  pastor  ;  pastorship.  looke. 
2.  The  body  of  pastors  in  a  place.      Ec.  Rer. 

PAs'TQR-L6sS.  a.     Destitute  of  a  pastor.   Alien. 

PAs'TQR-LIKE,  a.     Becoming  a  pastor.   Milton. 

PAs'TOR-LING,  rt.  An  inferior  pastor.    Bp.  Hall. 

PAs'TOR-LY,  o.     Becoming  a  pastor.         Milton. 

pAs'TOR-SIIIP,  rt.  The  state,  office,  or  rank  of  • 
pastor ;  pastorate.  Bp.  Bull. 

P.AS'TRY,  w.  [It.  paatiecrria ;  pasta,  dough  or 
paste  ;  Old  Fr.  pistisserie ;  Fr.  pi'itisaerie.] 

1.  Food  made  of  paste  or  dough,  as  pics, 
puddings,  tarts,  (Sc. 

2.  t  The  room  where  pastrj-  is  made.      Shak. 

PAs'TRY— COOK  (pSs'tr^-kftk),  «.  One  who  makes 
and  sells  pastry.  Arhuthnot. 
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PAS'TRY-MAN,  n.  One  who  sells  articles  of 
pastry'.  Addison. 

PAST'l;-RA-BLE  (p4.st'y"i-''?-''0.  «•  Fit  for  past- 
ure, or  that  may  be  used  for  pasture.  Rlackstone. 

pAST'l-UAljfE,  w.  1.  The  business  or  the  act  of 
pasturing  cattle.  Spetiser.     North. 

2.  Land  appropriated  to  pasture  ;  grazing  or 
pasture-land ;  pasture.  Addison. 

3.  Grass  for  feed.  Arbidhnot. 

pAsT'URE  (pist'yiir,  24),  n.  [Low  L.,  It.,  Is  Sp. 
pastura,  from  L.  pasco,  pastus,  to  feed;  Old 
Yx.paature;  ¥r.  p'.ture.\ 

1.  Food  of  cattle,  taken  by  grazing;  grass,  as 
eaten  by  cattle  ;  pasturage.  Milton. 

2.  Land  grazed  by  cattle  ;  pasturage.  Milton. 

3.  t  Human  culture  ;  education.  "The  first 
pastures  of  our  infant  age."  Drijden. 

pAsT'URE  (pist'yur),  V.  a.  \i.  pastuued  ;  pp. 
PASTLUINO,  PAsTCREn.]  TO  Supply  with  past- 
urage ;  to  turn  out  to  pasture  ;  to  graze.  Fuller. 

pAsT'VRE,  v.  n.  To  eat  grass  from  the  ground  ; 
to  graze.     "  His  pasturing  herds."  Milton. 

pAsT'URE-LAND,  n.  Land  appropriated  to  past- 
ure ;' pasture.  Cungreve.     P.Cyc. 

II  PAS'TV,  or  PAS'TY  [pSis'te,  .S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Wr. ;  pas'te,  P.  Sin.  IV').],  n.  [Old  Fr.  pxst^\ 
Fr.  pate,  paste,  dough.]  Venison  or  other 
meat  beaten  to  a  pulp,  highly  seasoned,  en- 
closed in  paste,  and  baked  without  a  dish,  iihuk. 

PAS'TY,  a.     Resembling  paste.  Maunder. 

PAt,  a.  [Dut.  pas;  Ger.  pass;  —  referred  by 
Wachter  to  Fr.  propos  (L.  jnoposituni),  pur- 
pose.]    Fit ;  apt ;  pertinent ;  exactly  suiting. 

ZuinKlius  dreamed  of  a  text  which  he  found  very  )jat  to 
his  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.  Attertmry. 

PAt,  ad.  Fitly ;  aptly ;  in  a  manner  exactly 
suitable.     "  >fow  might  I  do  it  pat."  Shak. 

lie  could  find  no  word  to  come  pat  [in  his  verse].       Swift. 

PAT,  n.  [Old  Fr.  bat,  a  blow.  Skinner.  —  Fr. 
patte,  a  foot.  Johnson.  —  It  may  by  a  metath- 
esis be  no  other  than  the  word  tap,  a  gentle 
blow.   Todd.] 

1.  A  light,  quick  blow  ;  a  tap  ;  a  rap ;  a  dab. 

He  would  not  for  the  world  rebuke 

Beyond  a  i>at  tlie  school-boy  duke.  Lloyd. 

2.  A  small  lump  or  mass  ;  a  dab.  '    Johnson. 

PA T,  V.  a.  \i.  PATTED  ;  pp.  patting,  patted.] 
To  strike  lightly  ;  to  tap;  to  dab  ;  to  rap.  Bacon. 

Gay  pats  my  shoulder,  and  you  vanish  quite.  Pope. 

PA-tA  CJi,n.    [Sp.]    See  Patacoox.    Velazquez. 

PjJ-  tA(^HE  ■  (p?-tAsli'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  patascia.] 

1.  A  small  vessel  used  for  conveying  men, 
stores,  or  orders,  from  one  ship  or  one  place  to 
another.  Ainsworth. 

2.  A  kind  of  stage-coach.  Simmonds. 

PAT-A-c66.\', /I.     {9,xt.  pitacon;  Yr.  pntagon.] 

1.  A  Spanish  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  4s. 
8d   sterling;  the  Spanish  dollar.         Ainsworth. 

2.  The  Algerine  name  for  the  piastre,  valued 
at  Is.  6d.  sterling  (about  -^^.36).        Simmonds. 

PAT-A-g6'N|-AN,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  an  in- 
habitant of  I^atagonia.  Murray. 

PAT-A-RE'M6,  n.  {Mil.)  A  small  swivel  with  a 
movable  chamber.  Stocquvler. 

PAT-A-VIN'1-TY,  M.  [L.  patavinitas ;  Patavium; 
It.  pa(avinit) ;  Fr.  patavinitif.]  A  term  used  by 
critics  to  denote  a  peculiarity  of  the  diction  of 
Livy,  the  Roman  historian,  a  native  of  Pata- 
vium, or  Padua  ;  —  hence  applied  to  the  use  of 
local  words  in  speaking  and  writing.       Brande. 

PATCH,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  It.  pezzo ; 
Fr.  piice,  a  piece.  Johnson.  —  Tooke  refers  to 
A.  S.  paccan,  to  deceive  by  false  appearances, 
or  by  imitation,  and  says,  "They  who  put 
p.itches  on  a  little  breach,  to  hide  it,  are  careful 
that  the  color  shall  nearly  as  possible  resemble 
that  upon  which  they  put  it."] 

1.  A  piece  sewed  on  to  cover  a  hole. 

Patrhef  set  upon  a  little  breach.  Shak. 

If  the  shoe  be  ripped,  or  patches  put, 
I  Ic  's  wounded ;  sec  the  plaster  on  his  foot.       Driiden. 

2.  A  piece  of  any  thing  used  to  cover  or  re- 
pair a  breach.  Wright. 


Bungling    work  ;    botchery  ; 
Shak. 


3.  A  piece  inserted  in  mosaic  or  variegated 
work  ;  a  part.  Locke. 

4.  A  small  or  distinct  piece,  as  of  land.  "  A 
WtxXe  patch  of  ground."  SJuik. 

Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  of  green. 

On  which  the  tribe  their  gamlMls  do  display.   Shtnstone. 

5.  A  small  piece  of  black  silk,  formerly  worn 
on  the  face  by  ladies,  for  ornament.      Addison. 

6.  A  kind  of  printed  and  glazed  cotton  cloth 
used  for  curtains,  covering  furniture,  &c. ;  cop- 
perplate. 

7.  A  rogue ;  a  knave ;  a  paltry  or  beggarly 
fellow.     "Thou  scurvy  patch  !  "     [r.]        Shak. 

8.  An  ill-natured,  disobliging  persen  :  —  a 
fool.     [Local,  Eng.]  WHcfht. 

9.  A  child's  ciput.     [West  of  Eng.]    Wright. 

PATC'H,   v.  a.       \i.   patched  ;    pp.   patching, 

PATCHED.] 

L  To  sew  on  a  piece  or  pieces  to  cover  a  hole ; 
to  mend  by  sewing  on  a  piece  or  pieces.  Locke. 

2.  To  repair  by  fastening  on  a  piece  or  pieces  ; 
to  mend  clumsily  or  hastily. 

Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create.  Dryden. 

3.  To  serve  as  a  patch. 

O,  that  the  earth  which  held  the  world  in  awe 

Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw.        Shak. 

4.  To  decorate,  as  the  face,  with  a  piece  or 
pieces  of  black  silk.  Swift. 

Several  ladies,  who  patched  both  sides  of  their  faces.  Ad dimn. 

5.  To  make  or  construct  with  pieces  or  shreds ; 
—  often  followed  by  up. 

■yVe  shall  but  patch  vp  tlie  story.  Kaleigh. 

6.  To  dress  in  a  party-colored  coat. 

To  patch  upon,  to  \)\&n\o.     [EastofEng.J      Wright. 
pAtch'ED-LY,  ad.     With  patches.  ZTdal. 

P.^TCH'^R,  n.     One  who  patches  or  botches. 

PATCH'e-Ry,   n 

knavery,     [r.] 

PAtcH'-TgE,  n.  Pieces  of  ice,  in  the  sea,  over- 
lapping or  nearly  joining  each  other.  Simmonds. 

pAtcH'ING-LY,  ad.     In  the  manner  of  a  patch  ; 

so  as  to  dissemble.  Fox. 

PATCIl-OU'LY,   n.      A   perfume    obtained    from 

Podostema  patchouli,  an  Indian  herb.      Clarke. 

PATCII'WORK  (pSch'wurk),  n.  1.  Work  com- 
posed of  various  pieces  sewed  together.     Pope. 

My  clothes  .  . .  looked  like  the  patchicorl:  Sui/t. 

2.  Any  thing  made  of  pieces  clumsily  put  to- 
gether ;  any  thing  patched  up.  Stcift. 

pAtcH'Y,  a.     Full  of  patches.  Athcnecum. 

pAtE,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  L.  tet>ta, 
the  head,  or  Ij.  patina,  a  pan;  Fr.  Utc.  Skin- 
ner.—  Perhaps  Old  Fr  paste  (Fr.  pate), -paste, 
or  dough.  Richardson  —  Perhaps  corrupted 
from  L.  caput,  the  head.      Todd.] 

1.  The  head;  — now  used  only  in  contempt  or 
ridicule.  Spe7iser.     Shak,     Young. 

2.  The  skin  of  a  calf's  head.  Wright. 

PJirk  (pa-ia'),  n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  A  kind  of  plat- 
form surrounded  by  a  parapet,  and  having  noth- 
ing to  flank  it.  Brande. 

PAT'gD,  a.  Having  a  pate  ;  —  used  only  in  com- 
position ;  as,  "  l^onQ-pated."  Johnsoti. 

PAT-P-FAc'T10N,  n.  [L.  patefactio  ;  piteo,  to 
open,  and  facio,  to  make.]  The  act  of  laying 
open  or  manifesting;  a  disclosing  or  making 
known  ;  declaration  ;  revelation,    [r.]    Pearson. 

PA-TKh'hJi,  n.;  pi.  L.  PA  TP.L'LAi;  Eng.  PA- 
tEl'i.as.     [L.,  dim.  o^  patina,  a  pan.] 

\.  {Anat.)  A  small,  ro\inded  bone  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  knee  ;  the  knee-pan.         Dunglison. 

2.  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
lusks,  having  a  conical  shell ;  the  limpet. 

Etig.  Cyc. 

3.  A  little  vase.  Wright. 

PA-TfeL'LI-FORM,  a.  [L.  patellxi,  a  small  pan, 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  pan 
or  dish,  or  like  the  knee-pan.  Smith. 

P.AT'^L-LITE,  n.  [L.  patella  {-rarnfri,  a  plate), 
and  Gr.  7.iOo(,  a  stone.]  (Pal.)  The  fossil  re- 
mains of  the  patella  or  limpet.  Ure. 

pAT'PN,  n.  [L.  patina,  or  patena  (Gr.  itariivv) ; 
It.  iK  Sp.  pritena  ;  Fr.  patfue.] 

1.  A  plate.     "  Patens  of  bright  gold."    Shak, 


2.  (Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a 
vase  which  serves  to  cover  the  chalice  :  —  in 
the  English  Church,  the  vessel  for  the  conse- 
crated bread.  —  Written  also  patm.       Brande. 

PAt'PN-CY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
patent;  openness.  Osborne,  1658. 

II  PATpNT,  or  PA'TgNT  [pat'ent,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
K.  Sm.  It.  O.  Wb.  ;  pat'ent  or  pa'tent,  W.  Ja.  C. 
Wr.],  a.  [L.  pateo,  patens,  to  be  open  ;  It.,  Sp. 
if  Fr.  patente.] 

1.  Open  ;  apparent ;  plain  ;  obyious  ;  mani- 
fest ;  conspicuous.  "  Proofs  .  ,  .  only  patent  to 
Almighty  God."  Salkeld,  1613. 

2.  Open  to  the  perusal  of  all,  and  conferring 
some  exclusive  right  or  privilege  ;  as,  "  Letter* 
patent."  —  See  Letter. 

Letters  natent.  thnt  is,  "  open  letters  "  ("  literae  patentrs  ") 
—  so  calleu  because  they  are  not  sealed  up,  but  exposed  to 
open  view,  with  the  great  seal  pendent  at  the  bottom,  and  are 
usually  directed  or  addressed  by  the  king  to  all  liis  subjects 
at  large.  Blackslune. 

3.  Appropriated  by  letters  patent.  "  A  pat- 
ent commodity."  Mortimer. 

4.  Noting  any  thing  patented ;  as,  "  A  patent 
medicine  "  ;  "A patent  lock." 

5.  (Bot.)  Open,  or  spreading,  as  a  leaf.  Gray. 
iSfg=-  "  This  word,  when  an  adjective,  is  by  I>r. 

Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  and  Buchanan  prunonnced 
witli  the  a  long,  as  in  paper ;  but  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Scott,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Eiitick,  short,  as  in 
pat.  Rut  wlien  tlie  word  is  a  substantive,  it  is  pro 
nonnced  with  the  a  sliort  by  Mr.  Nares  and  all  those 
orthoepists,  except  Buchanan.  That  the  adjective 
should  by  some  be  pronounced  with  the  a  long,  is  a 
remnant  of  that  analogy  which  ought  to  prevail  in  all 
words  of  this  kind  ;  but  the  iiniforinity  with  which 
the  substantive  Is  pronounced  with  the  a  short,  pre- 
cludes all  hope  of  alteration."     Walker. 

II  PAT'^NT,  n.  \IX.,S,\>.,  SfYr.patetite.]  A  grant 
made  by  the  government  or  the  sovereign  of  a 
country,  to  some  person  or  persons,  of  some 
privilege,  property,  or  authority,  or  of  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  some  new  invention,  discovery, 
or  improvement.  Burrill.    Brande 

II  PAT'PNT,  v.  a.     \i.  PATENTED;  pp.  PATENTING; 

PATENTED.]    To  grant  or  secure  by  patent. 

The  thing  patented  must  be  a  new  and  useful  invention, 
discovery,  or  improvement.  liourier. 

II  pAt'^NT-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  patented. 

Dr.  Flagg.     Judge  Cranch, 

II  pAT-^N-TEE',  n.  One  to  whom  a  patent  is 
granted.  Bourier. 

II  pAt'5NT-6f-FICE,  n.  An  office  <'or  the  grant- 
ing of  patents.  Sim7nonds. 

II  pAT'SNT-RIGHT,  n.  A  right  granted  or  con- 
ferred by  a  patent.  Burrill. 

II  pAt'5NT-ROLL§,  n.  pi.  (Eng.  Law.)  Rolls 
containing  the  records  of  letters  patent.  Burrill, 

pAt'E-RA,  n. ;  pi.  pAt'e-ras.  [L.,  from  pateo, 
to  be  open.] 

1.  A  goblet ;  a  broad  bowl.  Crabb. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  circular  flat  ornament.     Weak, 

PA-TER'NAL,  a.  [L.  paterntis  ;  pater,  a  father; 
It.  paternale  ;  Sp.  patertial ;  Fr.  paternel.] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  father ;  fatherly ;  kind. 
"  Paternal  care."  Shak. 

2.  Derived  from  one's  father;  hereditary. 
"  His  paternal  estate."  Drycien. 

Syn. —  Fatherly,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is  a  more 
familiar  and  stronger  term  than  paternal,  which  is 
from  the  Latin.  Paternal  government  ;  futhfrly  kind- 
ness ;  kind  treatment  or  feeling;  hereditary  title. — 
See  Fatherly. 

PA-TER'NAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  paternal  manner. 

PA-TER'NI-TY,  n.  [L.  patemitas  ;  paternvs,  pa- 
ternal ;  It.  patemith ;  Sp.  patermdad ;  Fr.  pa- 
ternite^.]  The  quality,  state,  or  relation  of  a 
father ;  fathership  ;  fatherhood.  "  The  divine 
paternity."  Waterland. 

pA  '  TKR-J^OS  '  TER,  n.     [L.,  our  Father.] 

1.  The  Lord's' prayer.  Donne. 

2.  An  ornament  in  the  shape  of  beads,  used 
on  bands,  astragals,  &c. ;  — so  called  fpom  its 
resemblance  to  a  rosary.  Francis. 

PATH  (97),  n. ;  pi.  path?.  [A.  S.  ptfth,  patha; 
Dut.  pad ;  Mid.  Ger.  pfat,  phad ;  Ger.  i)fad.  — 
Sansc.  patha.  —  Richardson  derives  it  from  A.  S. 
pa-tJiian,  to  tread ;  Liddell  ^  Scott  from  Gr. 
jtar^u),  to  tread  ;  irdroj,  a  path.] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;    A,  E,  I,  6,  t,  t,  short;   A,  f,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAll  ;    HfilR,  HER; 


PATH 

1.  A  road  or  way  trodden,  or  made  by  treading. 

Tlif  iiiidergrowtli 
or  ahriitx  and  tangling  biuhvii  Imd  |>('r|>li'Xod 
All  iMth  u>'  man  ur  txsaal  lliat  puavd  that  way.      Milton. 

2.  A  w-ay  ;  a  track  ;  a  course  ;  a  passage. 

On  thf  (?lad  e»rth  the  golden  «Kc  renew. 
And  Uiy  greut  father'*  i>ulh  tu  hcnvtn  purvue.     DrudtK. 
TIk-  imIIu  of  glory  lead  liul  U)  the  grave.  Oray. 

gya,  _Pa(ik  IS  a  heaiuii  truck,  or  foot-way,  Iohs 
travelled  than  a  public  road  j  a  track  \»  a  new  path,  or 
Ius8  tliaii  a  path  ;  a  way  i8  a  coiiiprclienfiive  toriii  for 
any  line  of  travel  or  conveyance.  A  foot  path  ;  a  pub- 
lic or  a  private  wa;  ;  a  public  or  turnpike  road  ;  a 
narrow  passage  ;  the  track  ol  a  horse.  —  See  Way. 

P.\TII,  r.  a.  [».  PATH-ED  ;  pp.  pathino,  pathed.] 
To  make  a  path  for,  or  to  conduct  in  a  path. 
From  thy  neighboring  hilU  her  pauage 
Way  dotlj  /«»/*.  Drayton. 

I'ATH,  V.  M.   To  go  or  walk  in  a  path  ;  to  go  abroad. 

PATH-P  MAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  raennariKdc,  viOtfita,  suf- 
fering, disease.}  Of.  or  pertaining  to,  disease  or 
sulfering.     [u.J  Chalmers. 

PA-TH6T'|U,  )  a.     [Gr.  iraOriTiKAr,  irdOof,  pas- 

PA-TIIET'J-CAL,  >  sion  ;  L.  pathcticus  ;  It.  4?  Sp. 
patetico ;  Fr.  paihetiqiie.] 

1.  t  Showing  passion  ;  passionate.        Fuller. 

2.  Artectiiig  or  exciting  the  passions  or  feel- 
ings,—  particularly  sorrow,  pity,  compassion, 
or  sympathy  ;  touching  ;  moving ;  affecting : 
melting;  tender.  "  Job's poi/if^/c plaint."  Burns. 

Pathetic  muscle,  {Anat.)  the  oblique  superior  muscle 
of  the  eye. —  Pathetic  nerve,  the  smallest  ^ephalic 
nerve.  ,  Vunglison. 

PA-THET'1-C.\L-LY,  ad.     In  a  pathetic  manner. 

PA-TH6T'|-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
pathetic.  Blackwall. 

PATH'FLY,  n.     A  fly  found  in  footpaths. 
PATII'IC,  n.     [Gr.  iroOjKdf ;  \j.  pathicus.']     A  cata- 
mite. Drayton. 

PATH'L^SS,  a.  Having  no  path;  untrodden. 
"Citizens  of  pathless  woods."  Sandys. 

PA-THu(^'P-NV,  n.  [Gr.  irdflof,  suffering,  and 
yinaif,  origiii ;  Fr.  pat/iognie.]  {Med.)  That 
branch  of  pathology  which  relates  to  the  pro- 
duction and  development  of  disease.  Dunglison. 

P.\-THOG-.\0-MON'lC,  a.  [Gr.  TtaBoyvMyioviKoi, 
skilled  in  judging  of  diseases  ;  jrdflof,  suffering, 
and  yr(i)/JO'''ico{,  skilled;  yiyi-wiTKo),  to  know;  It. 
patognoinonico  ;  Sp.  patagnomico  ;  Fr.  patho- 
ynoinonique.']  {Med.)  Noting  symptoms  which 
are  peculiar  to,  or  characteristic  of,  certain  dis- 
eases. Dunylison. 

P.A-TIIOG 

yi^iiii,  a  token  or  sign.  J  The  expression  of  the 
passions  ;  the  science  of  the  signs  by  which  the 
passions  are  indicated.  Combe. 

P 

P  .         .   .      . 

Sp.  pnlologicn;  Fr.  pathologiqiie.  —  See  Pa- 
Tiioi.ocJY.]  Pertaining  to  pathology.  Dunglison. 

PA-THOL'O-gjIST,  n.  [It.  &  Sp.  patologista  ;  Fr. 
pathologiste.]  One  versed  in  pathology,  or  the 
doctrine  of  diseases.  Dunglison. 

PA-THAL'O-^JY,  n.  [Gr.  irn'Oo?,  suffering,  and 
/byo5,  a  discourse  ;  It.  cV  Sp.  patologia  ;  Fr.  pa- 
thotogk'.']  {Mi;d.)  That  branch  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the  nature  and  differences  of 
diseases,  their  causes,  symptoms,  and  effects ; 
the  doctrine  of  diseases.  Dunglison. 

PATH-O-PCF.  'IA  (|«th-o-p«'y9).  «•  [Gr.  TrnOovoita  ; 
iroOuj, 'passion,  and  iroi/ai,  to  make.]  {Rhet.)  A 
figure  by  which  the  passions  are  moved.    Crahb. 

?\'T\\6»,  n.  [Gr.  >r<i9oj ;  rrnffj^ui,  iitaOov,  to  sttffer.] 
That  which  excites  emotions, —  especially  tender 
emotions,  as  pity,  compassion,  or  sympathy  ; 
vehcmenc3  or  warmth  of  feeling  ;  passion. 

Where  did  we  ever  find  sorrow  flowing  forth  in  mirh  a 
natural,  prevailing  pathui,  as  in  the  l.amentutionB  of  Jer- 
emy ?  Suulh. 

PATH'VVAY,  n.  A  path;  a  narrow  way  to  be 
passed  on  foot.  Shak. 

\-  pAt'I-BLE,  n.  [L.  pntihilis.]  That  may  be  suf- 
fered ;  tolerable ;  endurable.  Bailey. 

P.^-Tln  r-I,A-RY,  a.  [Fr.  pttibulaire,  from  L. 
pathulum,  a  gibbet.]     OT,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
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6g'NO-MY,   n.      [Gr.  »r(59oc.   passion,   and 
I),  a  token  or  sign.]     The 
ions ;  the  science  of  the  i 
ions  are  indicated. 

^\TII-0-I,6(?'IC,         )  a.     [Gr.  ^a^UyiKoi,  able 
i'ATH-Q-l.uV'l-CAL.  )  to  treat  of  diseases;  It.  ^ 


gibbet  or  gallows,     [h.] 


Bailey. 


[L.  patientia ;  potior, 
v),  to  suffer;  It.  pazi- 


PA'TI^NCE  (pi'ih^na),  n. 

patiens  (Gr.  via^fw,  luaOuv),  to  sutler;  U.  pa 
enza  ;  Sp.  if  Port,  paciencia  ;  Fr.  patience.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  patient;  the  power  or 
the  act  of  sutferin^^  or  bearing  quietlv,  or  with 
equanimity,  any  e\'il,  as  toil,  pain,  atllictiun,  or 
provocation ;  calm  endurance. 

The  klng-becominii  grace*. 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude.  Shot. 


He  iiirely  if  raoit  in  want  of  •nothcr'a  patience  who  ha« 
none  of  hii  own.  Luraler. 

2.  Perseverance ;  constancy  or  persistence  in 
labor  or  exertion  ;  diligence. 

Ue  learnt  witli  ixxlienee  and  wiUi  mcekncaa  taught     Hartt. 

3.  The  quality,  or  the  act,  of  expecting  long, 
without  complaint,  anger,  or  discontent. 

The  huslMindman  waiteth  for  the  precioui  fruit  of  the 
eartli,  and  hath  long  iMtlience  for  it  Jam.  v.  7. 

Have  ;M/i>Moe  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.  Malt,  xviii. 'JB. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  dock  ;  liumex  ptitien- 
tia  ;  —  so  called  from  the  slowness  of  its  opera- 
tion as  a  medicine.  Loudon. 

PatieHce  dock,  (Bot.)  a  local  name,  in  EnKland,  for 
Polyirunum  butorta,  the  young  shoots  of  which  are 
used  for  greens.  Loudon. 

Syn. —  Patience  lies  in  the  manner  and  lem|)er  in 
bearing  pain  and  sulfering  ;  endurance,  in  the  act. 
Fortitude  is  allied  to  courage  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
patience  and  resi/rnation  on  the  other,  being  a  resist- 
ance to  evil,  rather  than  submission  to  it.  Remgna- 
tion  implies  religious  submission.  Patience  under  suf- 
fering ;  endurance  of  pain  ;  fortitude  to  sustain  severe 
trials  ;  perseverance  in  a  virtuous  course  ;  resifnatioH 
to  the  disponsation.s  of  Providence. 

PA'TipNT  (pa'shent),  rt.  [L.  pntiens  ;  patior,  to 
suffer  ;  It.  pazietite  ;  Sp.  paciente  ;  Fr.  patient.] 

1.  Sulfering  or  enduring  calmly  or  with  equa- 
nimity any  evil,  as  toil,  pain,  affliction,  or  provo- 
cation ;  calm  :  submissive ;  quiet ;  unresisting. 
"  Patient  in  tribulation."  Rom.  xii.  12. 

Comfort  the  feeble-minded,  support  the  weak,  he  fialieni 
towards  nil  men.  1  Tliesf.  v.  14. 

2.  Persevering ;  persistent ;  constant  in  ex- 
ertion ;  diligent ;  continued. 

Whatever  I  have  done  is  due  to  patient  thought,    \ewton. 

3.  Waiting  or  expecting  long  without  com- 
plaint or  discontent ;  not  hasty,  impetuous,  or 
over  eager ;  resigned  ;  unrepining. 

Not  jiotient  to  expect  the  turns  of  futc.  1'rinr. 

PA'TlgNT.  n.  1.  That  which  receives  impressions 
from  external  agents;  —  opposed  to  agent. 

When  a  smith  with  a  hommer  strikes  a  piece  of  iron,  the 
hammer  and  the  smith  are  iMith  agents  or  subjects  of  action ;  | 
. .  .  the  iron  is  the  pittieiit,  or  the  subject  of  passion,  in  a  [ 
philosophical  sense,  because  it  receives  tlic  operation  of  the  i 
agent.  Walls.  \ 

Malice  is  a  passion  so  impetuous  and  precipitate,  that  it 
often  involves  the  agent  and  the  jMilienl.    (iof.o/the  Tongue.  \ 

2.  A  person  suffering  under  disease  ;  —  com- 
monly used  as  a  correlative  to  physician.  Shak.  | 

A  physcian  uses  varioiis  methods  for  the  recovery  of  siek 
persons':  and,  though  all  of  them  are  disagreeable,  his  /xi-  j 
licnts  are  never  angry.  Addison. 

+  PA'TI^NT  (pa'shent),  v.  a.  To  compose  to  pa- 
tience.   "  Patient  yourself."     Shak.     T.  More. 

PA'TipNT-LY,  ad.  In  a  patient  manner;  with 
patience,  calmness,  equanimity,  or  constancy. 

PAt'IN,  n.  {Eccl.)  A  vessel  used  in  the  eucha- 
rist;  a  paten.  —  See  Paten.  Bp.  Taylor. 

PAT'I-JVA,  n.  [It.,  from  L.  patina  (Gr.  varAvri'), 
a  dish.]  {\iimismatics.)  The  line  rust  with 
which  coins  become  covered  by  lying  in  certain 
soils,  and  which,  like  varnish,  is  preservative 
and  ornamental ;  —  also  written  patin.   Brandc. 

PAt'LY,  ad.     Fitly  ;  aptly  ;  suitably.        Barrow. 

PAr'NgSS,  n.  Quality  of  being  pat ;  fitness  ;  apt- 
ness ;  suitableness  ;  appropriateness.    Barrotc. 

PATOIS  (i«t-wa"),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  patrivs,  of  a 
father.  Menage."]  A  dialect  peculiar  to  the 
peasantry  or  lower  classes;  a  rustic  or  provin- 
cial dialect.  Brande. 

PA'TRE^  COJV-SCRIP'tI,  pi.  [L..  Conscript 
Fathers  ;  piatres,  fathers,  i.  e.  the  original  sen- 
ators, and  consrripli,  the  enrolled.]  The  sena- 
tors of  ancient  Rome.  Wm.  Smith. 

PA'TRI-AL.rt.  [L.»rt<r»rt,  one's  country.]  {Gram.) 
Denoting  a  family  or  race  ;  gentile.      Andretcs. 

PA'TRl-.AL,  «.  {Gram.)  A  noun  derived  from 
the  name  of  a  country,  and  denoting  an  inhab- 
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itant  of  that  country ;  aa,  L.  Troat,  a  Trojai 
woman  ;  L.  Macedo,  a  Macedonian.      Andrew*. 

PA'TRI-AKtMl  (pi'irf-ark),  n.  [Gr.  varoidoj^nf, 
xiiTpid;  iT'ir^p,  a  father,  a  race,  a  family,  and 
ipX^,  supreme  power  ;  L.  patriarcha  ;  it.  If  Sp. 
patriarca ;  Fr.  jMitriarche^ 

1.  The  father  and  ruler  of  a  family  ;  one  who 
governs  by  paternal  right ;  —  applied  particu- 
larly to  the  iicads  of  families  in  the  early  his- 
tory  of  the  human  race,  and  eKpecially  to  the 
ancestors  of  the  people  of  Israel  dowii  to  the 
time  of  Moses.  /•.  Cyc. 

2.  (Ercl.)  A  dignitary  superior  to  an  arch- 
bishop; the  ecclesiastical  chief  of  a  diocese  in- 
cluding several  provinces. 

The  Orcek  church  is  at  preaent  mnrrmtd  by  four/xi/r*. 
arrliM,  iianu-ly.  tlioae  of  Constantinople,  Jerusalnn,  Anlioeh. 
and  Alexandria.  /'.  CfC 

3.  A  dignitary  among  the  Jews,  whose  chief 
business  was  to  instruct  the  people.  Land.  Ency. 

PA-TRI-AR'CIIAL  (pa-tr?-ar'k>l),  a.  [It.  patru 
arcalc;  patriarca,  a  patriarch  ;  Sp.  patriarcal; 
Fr.  patriarchal.]  Pert.iining  or  l>clonging  to  a 
patriarch.     "  I'alriarchnl  power."  Locke. 

Patriarchal  cross,  (Her.)  a  crosn  tlie  shaft  of  wliick 
is  twice  crostied,  the  lower  arms  being  loueer  lliaa 
the  upper  ones.  Lamdon  F.mef. 

PA-TRI-AR'rilATE  (|ia-tr?-ar'k?it),  «.  [It.  patri- 
areata  ;  Sp.  patriurcado  ;  Fr.  pairiarchaie.] 
The  office,  dignity,  rank,  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
patriarch;  patriarchship.  Setden. 

+  PA'TRI-AR€H-DOM,  n.     Patriarchate.     Milton. 

PA-TR|-ARfH'|C,  rt.  [Gr.  B-<irpinpyi«<Jj;  L.  patri- 
archieus ;  patriarcha,  a  patriarcn.]  Pertaining 
to  a  patriarch  ;  patriarchal.  Bryant, 

pA'TR|-AR€H-I§M,  n.  Patriarchal  state  or  re- 
ligion. Ch.  Ob. 

PA'TRI-ARjCH-SHIp,  M.     Patriarchate.        AyUffe. 

PA'TRI-AR-CHY,  n.  [Gr.  »arpiap;^/a.l  Patriar- 
chate. *  Brerettood. 

P.\-TRT"CIAN  (p»-trlBh'»n,  66),  a.     [L.  patricius ; 

fatres,  fatliers,  or  senators ;  It.  If  Sp.  txitricio ; 
'r.  patricien.]     Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  patri- 
cians ;  noble  ;  senatorial;  not  plebeian.. I rfrt/son. 

PA-TR1"CIAN  (p9-trlsh'9n),  n.     L  {Roman  Ant.) 

One  of  the  nobility  ;  a  descendant  of  the  first 

senators  of  Rome  :  —  a  nobleman.  Brande. 

2.  One  who  is  versed  in,  or  who  adheres  to, 

patristic  theology,     [r.]  Coleridje. 

PA-TRl"CIAN-l9M  (66),  n.  The  state  of  being  a 
patrician  ;  the  rank  of  patricians.  Ec.  Iter. 

PAT-R|-CI'DAL,  rt.  [L.  pater,  p.itris,  a  father, 
and  ctrdo,  to  kill.]  Pertaining  to  parricide ; 
parricidal.  —  See  Paukicii»ai..  Buoth- 

PAT'RI-CIDE,  n.  [L.  patricida;  pater,  pafris,  a 
father,  and  co'do,  to  kill ;  Old  Fr.  patricide.'] 
The  murderer  or  the  murder  of  one's  o»vn 
father;  a  parricide.  —  See  PAunicinE.     Booth. 

PAT-R|-Mo'\!-.\L,  rt.  [L.  patrimonialis;  pntri- 
nvmium,  patrimony  ;  It.  jHitrimonialf,  Sp.  A  Fr. 
p  itrimomaL]  Pertaining  to  a  patrimony  ;  pos- 
sessed by  inheritance.  Dryden. 

PAt-R1-MO'N!-/\L-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  patrimo- 
ny; by  inheritance.'  Dan-mint. 

PAT'RI-MO-.NY,  n.  [L.  patrimonium ;  It.  If  Sp. 
patrimonio ;  Fr.  patrimoine.] 

1.  A  paternal  or  hereditary  right  or  estate  ;  a 
right  or  an  estate  inherited  from  one's  ancestor*. 

Their  ships  like  wasted  ixttrimomin  show.         Priflrm. 

2.  Fonnerly,  a  church  estate.       Land.  Ency. 

K  PA'TR|-QT  [p5'tr?-ot,  S.  If.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.R.\  p»t'r?-«t,  \Vb.  Rets;  j>a'ir?-ot  or  patri- 
ot, IKr.],  w.  [Or.  irnrpitiriK,  a  fellow-countryman ; 
L.  patrta,  one's  native  country  ;  p<iter,  patris,  a 
fatner  ;  It.  A  Sp.  natriota  ;  Fr.  patriate.]  One 
who  loves  and  faithfully  serves  his  country  ;  one 
who  is  patriotic. 

O,  once  again  to  freedom's  cause  return 

The  iMlriot  Tell,  the  Bruce  of  Bannorkbum.    CamjibcH. 
Patrinis  have  toiled,  and  in  their  countr)  '•  cause 

Bled  nohly :  and  their  deeds,  as  they  de«erT«,  

Receive  proud  recompense.  Cineptr, 

II  PA'TR|-OT,  a.     Actuated  by  the  love  of  one's 

country ;  patriotic.  Shenatone. 

II  PA-TRf-rtT'lC  or  pAT-R4-6t'IC  [pK  trt-St'ik,  S 


mJeN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  sAn  ;    dCiX,  BOR,  ROlE,  — 9,  Q,  ^,  |,  toft;  C,  G,  5,  g,  hard;   ^  as  r ;   %  aa  gx.  — THIS.  thi*. 
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Ja.  R.  Sm. ;  jAt-re-ot 'jk,  J.  F.  R.  Wb.^,  a.  [Gr. 
■niiToiiaTiKOi  ;  It.  patriottico  \  Sp.  patriotico;  Fr. 
p(itrioti(jiie.']  Pertaining  to,  or  full  of,  patriot- 
ism ;  actuated  by  the  love  of  one's  country  ;  as, 
"  A  patriotic  citizen  "  ;  "  Patriotic  sentiments." 

Dt-nnis  .  .  .  declares,  with  great  patriotic  vehemence,  that 
he  who  allows  Shakspeure  learning,  and  a  learning  with  the 
ancients,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  detractor  I'roni  the 
gluiy  ot  Great  Britain.  Farniei: 

^A-TR!  6t'|-CAL,  a.    Patriotic,     [r.]       Clarke. 

\  lA-TRJ-OT  1-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  patriotic  man- 
ner ;  with  patriotism.  Burke. 

J  PA'TK!-OT-lS.M  [pa'tre-ot-Tzni,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  ft. ;  |»t're-ot-Izin,  IVb.],  n.  [It.  pa- 
triottismo;  Sp.  patrioiismo ;  Fr.  patriotisme.] 
The  quality  of  being  patriotic ;  love  of  one's 
country  ;  nationality  ;  civism. 

Patriotism  must  be  founded  in  great  principles,  and  sup- 
ported by  great  virtues.  liolmybroke. 
Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.  Jolinsoit. 

PA-TRJ-PAS'SIAN  (pa-tre-i«sh'?n),  n.     [L.  piiter, 

fatris,  a  father,  and  passio,  passionis,  passion  ; 
r.  patripassieti.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect 
that  arose  near  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
who  held  that  God  the  Father  himself  suffered 
on  the  cross.  Buck. 

FA-TRI-PAs'SI.AN-I^M,  n.  The  tenets  or  doctrines 
of  the  Patripassians.  Clissold. 

PA-TRIS  TjC,    .    P  fl5_  [L.  ;?rt<er,  pa<r««,  a  father ; 

PA-TRTS'TICAL,  )  YT.patristique.'\  Of,  or  per- 
taining to,  tHe  ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church.  Hallam. 

t  P.A-Tr59'I-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  patrocinor,  patro- 
cinatus  ;  Fr.  patroctner.]  To  patronize  ;  to  de- 
fend ;  to  support.  Cotgrave. 

t  PA-TROg-l-NA'TION,  n.    Patronage.   Bp.  Hall. 

t  PAT'RO-CIi\-Y,  n.  [L.  patrocinium  ;  patronus.l 
Patronage  ;  protection  ;  support.     Water  house. 

PA-TR6l',  v.  n.  [Sp.  patrullar,  patullar;  Fr. 
putrouiller,  to  paw  about,  to  paddle,  as  with  the 
feet,  to  patrol ;  patte,  a  paw.  Diez.]  [t.  pa- 
trolled ;  pp.  PATROLLIXG,  PATROLLED.] 

1.  {Mil.)  To  go  the  roimds,  as  a  body  of  sol- 
diers, in  a  camp  or  garrison,  to  check  disorder 
or  irregularities  among  the  troops.    Blackmore. 

2.  To  go  the  rounds  in  a  city,  as  a  body  of 
police.  Wright. 

PA-TR6l',  v.  a.    To  go  or  pass  through.        Ash. 

PA-TROL',  n.  \lt.  pattuglia;  S\i.  patrulla;'PoTi. 
patridha  ;  Old  Fr.  patouiUs  ;  Fr.  patrouille.'] 

1.  {Mil.)  The  act  of  patrolling  or  going  the 
roimds  in  a  camp  or  garrison  :  —  a  detachment 
whose  duty  consists  in  going  the  rounds,  in  order 
to  check  disorder  or  irregularities  among  the 
troops.  Glos.  of  Mil.  'lerms. 

2.  A  body  of  police  who  go  the  rounds  in  a 
city,  to  see  that  the  watchmen  are  on  their  sta- 
tions and  attending  to  their  duty.  Wright. 

3.  A  mounted  policeman  who  patrols  during 
the  night  without  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  city.  Wright. 

If  pA'TRON  [pa'trun,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R.;  pa'tnin  or  pat'riin,  Wr.;  pat'run,  FFS.],  n. 
[L.  p  itronics ;  pater,  patris,  a  father ;  It.  pa- 
trone ;  Sp.  ig  Fr.  patron.'] 

1.  One  who  protects,  supports,  countenances, 
or  encourages ;  a  defender ;  a  supporter  ;  a  fa- 
vorer ;  a  guardian ;  an  advocate.  Shak. 

On  man's  behalf 
Patron  or  intercessor  none  api>eared.  Milton. 

2.  A  guardian  saint ;  a  saint  regarded  as  the 
protector  of  a  country,  community,  profession, 
or  of  an  individual ;  —  called  also  patron  saint. 

There  amonpst  those  saints  whom  thou  dost  see 
Shall  be  a  saint,  and  thine  own  nation's  friend 
And  iKitron.  Spenser. 

St.  Micliael  is  mentioned  as  the  patron  of  the  Jews.      Dryden. 

3.  (Canon  Law.)  A  person  who  has  the  ad- 
vowson,  or  disposition  of  a  benefice.        Wesley. 

4.  {Naut.)  Anamegiven,  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an, to  the  master  of  a  small  vessel,  and  to  the 
man  who  steers  a  ship's  long-boat.    Mar.  Diet. 

;  PA'TRON,  a.  Affording  tutelary  aid.  "A  pa- 
tron saint."  Warhurton. 

fAT'RON-A^E  [[^t'run-aj,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K. 
R.  C.  Wr. ;  pa^trun-kj,  Ja.  Sm.],  n.  [It.  padro- 
naggio,  padronato ;  Sp.  patronazgo  ;  Fr.  patro- 
nage.'] 


1.  The  act  of  patronizing ;  protection ;  sup- 
port ;  countenance  ;  favor ;  encouragement. 

Nor  any  thing  doth  add  more  estimation  to  true  nobility 
than  patronaye  of  learning.  Draut. 

2.  Guardianship,  as  of  a  saint. 

Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  every  vessel  is  recommended 
to  the  jiatromiye  of  some  particular  saint.  A'lJison. 

3.  {Canon  Law.)  The  right  of  presentation  to 
a  benefice ;  advowson.  Johnson. 

.Srms  of  patronaae„  (Her.)  arms  on  the  top  of  which 
are  some  marks  of  subjection  and  dependence.Z..£nc9. 
Syn.  —  See  Countenance. 

t  PAT'RON-A^E,  ».  o.    To  patronize.  Shak. 

PAT'RON- AL  [p5t'ron-?l,  IF.  P.  J.  E.  F.  R.  C.  Wr. ; 
P9-tro  n^l,  6'.  Ja.;  pa'triin-jil,  K.  Sm.],  a.  [L. 
patronalis  ;  Fr.  patronal.]  llelating  to,  or  acting 
as,  a  patron  ;  protecting  ;  i^  sporting  ;  favoring  ; 
guarding.  "  Patronal  gods."  [r.]  Browne, 
gg'  "This  woro,  like  matronal,  has  a  diversity  of 
pronunciation  in  our  dictionaries,  whicli  shows  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  principles,  in  order  to  fix  its 
true  sound."     Waiker. 

pA'TRON-ESS  [pa'trun-6s,  W.  P.  J.  F.Ja.Sm.R. 
C. ;  \Kt.\'xnn-ia,  S.  K.  Wb.;  pa'trun-es  or  pat'run- 
£s,  Wr.],  n. 

1.  A  female  patron  ;  a  female  who  protects, 
supports,  favors,  or  countenances.  Milton. 

All  things  should  be  guided  hy  her  direction,  as  the  sover- 
eign ]talroiie.is  and  protectress  of  the  enterprise.  Bacon. 

2.  A  female  guardian  saint.  Dryden. 

3.  {Canon  Law.)  A  female  who  has  the  right 
of  advowson  or  presentation  to  a  benefice. 

Johnson. 
tS'  "  I  am  well  aware  of  the  shortening  power  of 
the  antepenultimate  accent  in  patronage,  patronize, 
&.C.,  but  cannot,  as  .Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  W.  John- 
ston, Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry  have  done,  allow  it 
that  power  in  patroness;  because  the  feminine  termi- 
nation CSS  is  as  miicli  a  subjunctive  of  our  own  as  tlie 
participial  termination  inn-  or  erf,  or  the  plural  num- 
ber, and  therefore  never  ou>:lit  to  alter  the  accent  or 
quantity  of  the  original  word."     Walker. 

PAT-RON-1-ZA'TION,  w.  The  act  of  patronizing  ; 
patronage,     [r.]  Dr.  J.  G.  Millengen. 

II  PAT'RON-IZE  [p5t'run-iz,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
R.  Wr.;  pa'trun-iz,  Sm.],v.a.   [/'.patronized; 

pp.    PATRONIZING,    PATRONIZED.]       To    act    aS 

patron  of;  to  protect;  to  support;  to  favor; 
to  countenance  ;  to  encourage ;  to  assist. 

I  have  been  paU-onized  by  the  grandfather,  the  father,  and 
the  son.  Dniden. 

II  pAt'RON-IZ-5;R,w.  One  who  patronizes.  Skelton. 
PA'TRON-LESS,  a.  Having  no  patron.  Shaftsbury. 
PAT-RO- 

pAt-ro 

name;  L.  patronymicus ;  It.  pat ronimicale  ;  Sp. 
patronimico  ;  Fr.  patro7iyniique.]  Derived  from, 
or  expressing,  the  name  of  one's  father  or  other 
ancestor,  as  certain  words.  Robertson. 

pAT-RO-NYM'IC,  n.  A  name  of  a  person,  derived 
from  that  of  his  father  or  other  ancestor,  or  of 
the  founder  of  his  nation  ;  as,  Pelides,  the  son 
of  Peleus  ;  Fitzjames,  the  son  of  James. 

Patroniimics  were  chiefly  employed  by  the  classical  poets 
of  anti(iuity.  *     Brande. 

PA-Tr66n',  w.  \J)\it.  patroon,  a  patron.  —  See 
Patron.]  A  grantee  of  land  to  be  settled 
tinder  the  original  Dutch  governments  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  Bartlett. 

PAT-TEE',  n.  [Ft.  patte;  patte,  tl  paw  or  foot.] 
{Her.)  A  cross,  small  at  the  centre  and  widen- 
ing at  the  ends,  which  are  very  broad;  —  writ- 
ten a\snpatee.  Brande. 

pAt'TPN,  n.  [Fr.  patin,  from  Gr.  irrfroj,  a  step; 
uariit),  to  tread.  Borel.  Diez.] 

1.  A  wooden  shoe  with  an  iron  ring  formerly 
worn  by  women  under  the  common  shoe.    Gay. 

2.  The  foot  or  base  of  a  column.    Ainsworih. 

3.  pi.  Stilts.     [Norfolk,  Eng.]  Wright. 

pAt'T^N-MAk-PR,  n.    One  who  makes  pattens. 

PAt'T^R,  v.  n.  [Fr.  patte,  a  paw,  a  foot.  Johnson. 
—  A  frequentative  of  joa<.  Richardson.]  [j.  pat- 
tered ;  /)/3.  pattering,  pattered.]  "To  strike 
with  a  quick  succession  of  small  sounds. 

Tlark!  while  wc  talk,  a  distant  patterinf)  rain 
Resounds.  See!  ii p  the  broad,  ethereal  plain 
Shoots  the  bright  how.  Saxmge. 

t  pAt'T^IR,  V.  n.     [From  the  very  frequent  repe- 


O-NVM'IC  }  a,     [Gr.  rrarpuw^^tKoi  ;  ira 

0-NYM'{-CAL,  )n5p,  a  father,  and   8>ofia, 


tition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Pater  noster  (our 
Father).  Junius.  —  Sw.  paetra  ;  Arm.  pntteren. 
Serenius.]  To  repeat  hastily  pater- nosters  ;  to 
mumble.  "The  people  pa«er  and  pray."  C/jat<eer. 

pAt'T^R,  v.  a.     To  repeat  hastily,  aspater-nos- 

ters  ;  to  repeat  in  a  muttering  way  ;  to  mumble. 

Sing,  and  say,  and  patter  all  day  with  lips  only  that  which 

the  heart  understaadeth  not.  Tyudali 

I  AT'T^RIV,  n.     [Fr.  patron  ;  Dut.  patroon.] 

1.  The  original  proposed  for  imitation  ;  tha 
which  is  to  be  copied,  imitated,  or  followed; 
model ;  archetype  ;  prototype ;  antitype ;  exem- 
plar. 

David  gave  to  Solomon,  his  son,  the  pattern  of  the  porch 
and  of  the  houses  thereof.  1  Chron.  xxviii.  11. 


A  housewife  in  bed,  at  table  a  slattern. 
For  all  an  example,  for  no  one  a  pattern. 


Sivift. 


2.  A  part  exhibiting  the  character  or  quality 
of  the  whole  ;  a  specimen  ;  a  sample. 

A  gentleman  sends  to  my  shop  for  a  pattern  of  stuff;  if  he 
like  it,  he  compares  the  patteni  with  the  whole  piece,  and 
probably  we  bargain.  Swift, 

3.  An  instance ;  an  example ;  a  case.  Hooker. 

4.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  cloth  for  a  gar- 
ment; as,  "A  dress-j9rt<<ern." 

5.  A  design  or  figure  cut  in  paper  to  direct 
the  cutting  of  cloth  ;  a  figure. 

Syn.— See  Copy,  Example,  Model. 

pAt'T^RN,  v.  a.  1.  To  make  in  imitation  of 
something  ;  to  model ;  to  copy.  Herbert. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  pattern  for  ;  to  match.  Shak. 
To  pattern  after,  to  imitate  ;  to  copy. 

pAt'TY,  n.    [Fr.  pate.]    A  pasty.  Johnson. 

pAt'TY-PAN,  n.      1.  A  pan  to  bake  patties  or 

meat  pies  in.  Johnson. 

2.  A  patty,  [r.]  Queen's  Royal  Cookery,  1713. 

pAt'U-LOUS,  a.  [L.  patttlits  ;  pateo,  to  be  open.] 
Slightly  spreading ;  expanded.  Gray. 

t  pAU-CTl'O-CIUENT,  a.     Using  few  words.  Ash. 

PAU-ClL'O-aUY,  n.  [L.  paucihquium.]  The 
speaking  or  utterance  of  few  words,  [r.]  Bailey. 

PAU'CI-TY,  n.  \\j.  paucitas;  paucus,  few;  It, 
paucith  ;  Sp.  panquedad  ;  Fr.  pauciti^.] 

1.  Fewness  ;   smallness  of  number.     Hooker. 

2.  Smallness  of  quantity.  "  This  paucity  of 
blood  is  agreeable  to  many  . . .  animals. "iJroifne. 

PAU'GIg,  w.    A  fish  ;  the  pauhaugen. 

PAu-HAU'e^N,  n.  A  kind  of  herring;  man 
haden.     [Indian  name.]  Farm.  Ency. 

PAuL,  n.     [It.  paolo  ;  Fr.  paule.] 

1.  An  Italian  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  about 
5d.  sterling,  or  10  cents ;  a  paolo.       Simmonds. 

2.  A  pawl.  —  See  Pawl.  Clarke. 

pAu'LI-AN-Ist,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Paulus  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
in  the  third  century.  Brande. 

PAu-LI"CI-AN  (paw-IIsh'e-jn),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist) 
One  of  a  branch  of  Manicheans,  supposed  io  havi. 
appeared,  in  the  seventh  century,  in  Armenia, 
and  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Paulus, 
one  of  their  leaders.  P.  Cyc. 

PAu'LINE,  a.    Relating  to  St.  Paul.      Coleridge. 

t  PAUM  (pam),  V.  a.  To  palm.  —See  Palm.  Swift. 

fPAUNCE  (pUns),  n.     A  pansy.  Spenser. 

PAUNCH  (panch  or  plwnch)  [panch,  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  Stn.;  pSlwnch,  S.  E.  K.  ]"   '         '_' 
It. pancia;  Sp. panza, pa?icho :  Fr.panse. — Dut 


Ja.  Stn. ;  pSlwncli,  S.  E.  K.  Wr.],  n.   [L.  pantex ; 

■      ~.   .  ho-.fr. 

pens ;  Ger.  panzen.] 


1.  The  first  stomach  of  a  ruminant: — the 
belly  ;  the  abdomen.  Dryden. 

2.  {Natit.)  A  thick  mat  of  rope-yarn  placed 
at  the  slings  of  a  yard,  or  elsewhere,  to  prevent 
chafing  ;  —  called  also  paunch-mat.  Dana. 

PAUNCH,  V.  a.  To  pierce  or  rip  the  belly  of;  to 
eviscerate.    "  Paunch  him  with  a  stake.     Shak. 

pAuNE,  n.  An  Indian  word  for  dough  made  of 
Indian  meal,  and  baked  for  bread ;  —  written 
ix\&o  pone.  Boucher. 

PAU'P^R,  n.  [L. ;  It.  povei-o;  Sn.pobre;  Fr. 
pauvre.]  A  poor  person,  — particularly,  one  who 
is  supported  by  alms,  or  by  public  provision. 

pAU'P^R-I^M,  n.    The  state  of  being  a  pauper; 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,   *    6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  },  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  F^LL  ;    IlfelR,   HER; 
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the  state  of  indigent  persons  supported  bv  pub- 
lic provision.  Johnson. 
Syn.  — See  Poverty. 

PAU'rgR-lZE,  V.  a.  [t.  PAI'PERIZED ;  pp.  PAU- 
PEUiziNO,  PAUPEUizED.]  To  rcducc  to  p:iu- 
perism.  Ch.  Oh.     IIoo.'c. 

f  pAU-§.\  TIQ.V,  n.  Stay;  stop;  pause.    Chaucer. 

.VArJiJK  (plvvz),  n.  [Gr.  rrnBo-if  ;  italm,  to  ccase  ;  L., 
It.,  if  Sp.  prtjMa  ;  ¥t.  patise.  —  Dut. /wo«;  Ger. 
i5f  Dan.  pause;  Sw.  puus.'] 

1.  A  cessation  ;  a  stop  ;  a  suspension  or  in- 
termission.    "  An  instant's  pause."       Cowper. 

2.  Suspense  ;  doubt ;  hesitation  ;  uncertainty. 

I  atnnd  in  pauM  where  I  ihaU  tint  begin.  Slial: 

3.  A  break  in  writing  ;  separation  of  the 
parts  of  a  discourse.  Locke. 

4.  A  temporary  suspension  of  the  voice  in 
reading  ;  a  short  stop.  Wilson. 

5.  A  mark  indicating  a  temporary  suspension 
of  the  voice  in  reading;  a  pause-mark.     Smart. 

6.  (Mils.)  The  prolongation  of  a  note  or  a  rest 
beyond  the  regular  time  of  the  composition  ;  — 
a  character,  thus  [  O  ],  placed  over  a  note  or  a 
rest,  to  show  that  it  may  be  prolonged  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  performer ;  a  hold.  Moore. 

PAU§E,  v.  n.    [i.  PAUSED ;  pp.  pausing,  paused.] 

1.  To  cease,  stop,  or  forbear  for  a  time ;  to 
intermit  speaking  or  action  ;  to  delay.        Shak. 

Give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy; 

And.  while  I  pause,  terve  in  your  harmony.         ShiU: 

2.  To  Stay  judgment;  to  deliberate;  to  de- 
mur ;  to  hesitate  ;  —  with  upon. 

Syn.  — See  Hesitate. 

pAu§'(;R,  n.    One  who  pauses.  Shak. 

PAU§'ING-LV,  ad.     After,  or  wth,  pauses.  Shak. 

PAut,  n.  {Bot^  A  plant  of  the  genus  Corchonis, 
found  in  the  East  indies.  Hamilton. 

t  PA-vAde',  n.    A  sort  of  weapon.  Chaucer. 

PAv'AN,  n.  [It.  Sg  Sp.  pavaiia;  Tr.pavane;  — 
from  Pavia,  or  Padua,  where  it  originated. 
Menage.  Skintier.]  A  grave  and  stately  dance, 
originally  practised  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  for- 
merly in  England,  and  now  in  France  ;  —  writ- 
ten also  pavane,  paven,  pavian.  Brande. 

PAvE,  v.  a.  \¥r.  paver,  from  "L.pavio,  to  beat,  to 
ram  or  tread  oown.]  [».  paved;  pp.  p.vvin'o, 
PAVED.]  To  lay  or  floor  with  stone,  brick,  or 
other  solid  material. 

The  streets  ore  pared  with  brick  or  freestone.        A'ldunn. 
The  device  of  pai'etl  floors  arose  from  the  Greeks.   Holland. 
To  pane  tke  leay  for,  to  prepare  tlio  way  for  ;  to  fa- 
cilitate the  introduction  or  attainment  of.  Bacon. 

PA  VE'M  pNT,  n.  [L.  pavimentum  ;  It.  S;  Sp.  paci- 
meiUo  ;  Fr.  pavement.]  A  floor  or  covering  of 
stone,  brick,  or  other  solid  material.        Mi/ion. 

t  PA  VE'MgVT,  V.  a.  To  pave ;  to  floor  with  stone, 
or  other  solid  material.  Bp.  Hall. 

PAV'^R,  n.    One  who  paves  ;  a  pavier.  Gat/. 

49-  Written  pacer,  pacier,  and  paaior. 

PAv-E-SADE',  n.  [Fr.  pavois  (It.  pavese),  a  pav- 
ese.J  Canvas  extended  along  the  side  of  a  ves- 
sel m  an  engagement,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  observing  the  operations  on  hoa.rd.  La ndais. 

t  pAv'ESE,  n.  [It.parese;  Fr.  pavois.]  A  shield, 
used  in  the  middle  ages,  to  cover  assailants  ad- 
vancing to  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  Brande. 

t  PAV'ESE,  «.  o.  To  cover  with  a  pavese.  Berners. 

PA'Vl-A9E,  n.  [From  pare.]  {Lnw.)  A  tax  for 
paving  the  streets  or  highways.  Bourier. 

PAV'IgR  (pSv'yyr).  r.    A  paver.  Johnson. 

FA-VIl'IO.\  (p?-v«'yMn).  n.  [L.  papilio,  a  butter- 
fly, a  pavilicm  ;  It.  padiglionc ;  Sp.  pabellon  ;  Fr. 
paiillon.  —  W.  pabell;  Old  Ir.  pupall.] 

1.  A  tent.     "  The  royal  pavilion."     Addison. 

He  shall  hide  me  In  his  parilion.  Pt.  xxvli.  .'5. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  small,  insulated  building ;  —  a 
projectiuj^  apartment  on  the  flank  of  a  building, 
usually  higher  than  the  rest  of  it :  —  a  name 
sometimes,  but  improperly,  given  to  a  summer- 
house  in  a  garden.  Britton.     Brande. 

3.  {Her.)  A  covering  like  a  tent,  investing 
the  armory  of  a  sovereign.  London  Ency. 


4.  {Anat.)  The  ala  or  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal car.  Dunqliaon. 

6.  Among  lapidaries,  the  under  side  and 
comer  of  a  brilliant,  between  the  girdle  and 
the  collet.  Wright. 

P.\-vTl'IQN  (-yun),  r.  a.    1.  To  furnish  with  tents. 

"  The  field  jxirilioned."  MiUoii. 

2.  To  shelter  with  a  tent.  Pope. 

t  PAv'IN,  ».     A  pavan.  —  See  Pavan.  B.  Jonson. 

PAv'ING,  «.     1.  The  act  of  making  a  pavement. 
2.  A  pavement.  Johnson. 

PA  V'lOR  (-yyr),  n.  A  paver  or  pavier.  Simmonds. 

pA  '  yd,  n.    [Ij.,  a  peacock ;  It.  pavone  ;  Fr.  paon.] 

1.  (Ormth.)  A  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds  of 
the  family  Phaxianidat ;  the  peacock.         Gray. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  southern  constellation  between 
Sagittarius  and  the  south  pole.  Nichol. 

t  PA-VONE',  n.     [It.]     A  peacock.  Spenser. 

PA-yb'J^I-Jl,n.     1.  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  corals 

allied     to     Fungia,     composed    of    thin,    flat 

branches.  Dana. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  ;  —  so 

named  from  Paeon,  a  Peruvian  botanist.  Lout/o't. 

pJy-O-JVi'JV.^,  n.  pi. 
[L.  paio,  a  peacock.] 
{Ornith.)  A  sub-fam- 
ily of  birds  of  the  or- 
der Gallitue,  and  fam- 
ily Phasianida ;  pea- 
cocks. Gray. 

pAv'o-nfne,  a.  [L. 
patoninus ;  pavo,  pa- 

I'onw  a  peacock]  lie-       p,„yp,ectron  Hardwickii. 

sembhng  m   colors  a 

peacock  s  tail ;  iridescent.  Cleaveland. 

pAV'O-NINE,  n.    Peacock's-tail  tarnish.     Clarke. 

PAW,  «.     [Sansc.  par/,  a  foot.  —  Gr.  irotf,  no^if ; 

L.  pes,  pedis ;  It.  piede,  pie ;  Sp.  pata  ;  Fr.  patte. 

—  Vf.pawen;  Arm.  paw.] 

1.  The  foot  of  a  quadruped  that  has  toes. 

The  bee  and  the  serpent  know  their  stings,  and  the  hear 
the  use  of  his  iiaws.  More. 

Whatiioever  goeth  upon  his  poucs,  those  are  unclean  to 
you.  //•!•.  xi.  27. 

2.  The  hand,  in  contempt.  Dryden. 

PAw,  v.  n.  [i.  PAWED  ;  pp.  pawing,  pawed.] 
To  draw  the  fore  foot  along  any  surface,  as  the 
ground ;  to  scrape  with  the  fore  foot.     Dryden. 

PAw,  v.  a.  1.  To  draw  the  fore  foot  along;  to 
scrape  with  the  fore  foot.  Tickell. 

The  courser ;)nicef/  the  ground  with  restless  feet.    Driiden. 

2.  To  handle  roughly,  as  with  paws.    Johnson. 

3.  To  fawn  upon,  as  a  dog.  Ainsirorth. 

1.  Having  paws.      Johnson. 


PAWED  (plwd),  a. 
2.  Broad-footed. 


Sherirood. 

Jenyns. 

Eng.  Cyc. 


pAw'ING,  n.    Act  of  one  who  paws. 

pAWK,  n.     A  lobster  of  small  size. 

PA  WK'Y,  a.  [A.  S.  paran,  to  deceive.  Jamieson.] 
Sly  ;  artful ;  arch  ;  cunning.  [Scot,  and  North 
of  Eng.]  Jiimieson.     Grose. 

PAwL,  n.     [W.  pa,irl,  a  stake.] 

1.  A  piece  which  falls  between  the  teeth  of  a 
ratchet-wheel ;  a  click  or  detent ;  a  short  bar  of 
iron  or  wood  which  prevents  a  windlass  or  a 
capstan  from  recoiling ;  —  written  also  pall  and 
pavl.  Dana. 

2.  A  small  coin  in  Guinea,  equivalent  to  about 
three  farthings  sterling.  Crabb. 

PA  WN,  n.  [L.  pigniis  ;  It.  pegno  ;  Sp.  empeiio.—' 
Dot.  parid;  Old  Ger.  pfans,  phans;  Ger.  pfand; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  print.] 

1.  Something  given  as  security  for  repay- 
ment of  money  borrowed,  or  for  the  fulfilment 
of  a  promise  ;  a  pledge  ;  a  deposit. 

As  fbr  mortgnging  and  pawning,  men  will  not  take  natrtw 
without  use,  or  they  will  kM)k  for  the  forfeiture.  fiaron. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pledged.  "  My  honor 
is  nt  paten."  Shak. 

3.  In  Africa,  one  who  has  temporarily  sold 
himself  as  a  slave  for  debt.  Simmonds. 

Syn. — See  Deposit. 

pAwN,  n.      rSp.  peon;  Fr 
1 

PAwN,    r.    o.       [». 


pi  on.] 
man  of  the  lowest  rank  in  chess. 


piece  or 
Coicley. 


pawned  ;     pp.     PAWNING, 


pawned.]    To  put  in  pawn ;  to  give  in  pledge; 
to  pledge  ;  to  impawn.  ShaJu 

8hc  who  tieforr  had  ntortxacrd  lllll  H<ll> 

And  iMiriitil  the  Uat  teoiainiin  pleea  of  pLiU.    Diydtm, 

pAwn'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  pawned.  Qu-  Rev. 

PAw.\'»ROK-ett,  n.  One  who  lends  money  upon 
pledge  ;  a  sort  of  bunker  %vho  advances  mimey, 
at  a  certain  rate  of  interest,  upon  the  security 
of  goods  dei>0sited  in  his  hands.  Arbuthnot. 

pAwn'BROK-ING,  n.  The  business  of  a  pawn- 
broker. Ld.  Gienelg. 

pAwN-EE',  n.  (LaiD.)  One  who  receives  a  pawn ; 
a  person  to  whom  goods  are  delivered  oy  an- 
other in  pledge  ;  a  pledgee.  Burrill. 

PAwN'^R,  n.     One  who  pawns.  Smart. 

PAWx\-OR'  (130),  n.  (Law.)  A  person  who  pawns 
goods;  a  pledger.  BurriU. 

P A  W-P A  W ' ,  H.  ( Hot. )  A  tree  of  the  genus  Cariea ; 
papaw.  —  Sec  Papa w.  tlint. 

pAx,  n.  [L..  peace.]  A  little  image  of  Christ, 
or  a  metallic  plate  with  a  crucifix  engraved  on  it, 
which,  formerly,  the  people  used  to  kiss  before 
leaving  cbv.rch,  the  ceremony  being  considered 
as  the  kiss  of  peace.  Bramie. 

a^  *'  Tiie  word  lias  been  often  confounded  with 
pu."     Tudd. 

PAX'I1/-L0SE,  a.  [Gr.  v^aaalni  ;  L.  pnriUus,  a 
stake.]  (GcoL)  Resembling  a  little  stake. >»/iarf. 

PAX'wAX,  n.    See  Packwax.  Todd. 

PA  V  (pa),  r.  o.  [It.  payare,  from  L.  paco,  pacart, 
to  pacate,  to  pacify;  Sp.  oayar;  ix. payir.]  [». 

PAID  ;  pp.  PAYING,  PAID.J 

1.  To  discharge,  as  a  debt ;  to  satisfy  by  giv 
ing  an  equivalent  for  something  received  or 
bargained  for;  to  give,  render,  or  deliver  to, 
that  which  is  due. 

Go,  sell  the  oil,  and  /xiv  thy  debt  1  ISny  It.  7. 

2.  To  compensate  ;  to  remunerate ;  to  rec- 
ompense ;  to  reward. 

3.  To  give  a  deserved  beating  or  chastisement 
to  ;  to  punish,  as  with  blows.  B.  Jonson. 

I  have  pep|>ered  two  of  them;  two,  I  am  sore,  I  have  ;>«»</, 
—  two  rogues  in  burkrnm  niiti.  tikak. 

4.  {Suut.)  To  cover  or  smear  with  tnr  or 
pitch,  as  a  seam  on  a  vessel's  bottom.        Dana. 

To  pay  for,  to  pive  an  equivalent  fi>r:  —  to  alone  or 
make  ainvnds  for.  ■'  If  tliis  prove  true,  they  Ml  pay 
fur  '/."  Shuk.  —  To  pati  of,  to  pay  and  disriiarfte  from 
einploynient.  —  To  pay  i/»,  to  keep  or  continue  paying  • 
to  po  on  in  disrharping.  "  Let  me  .  .  .  pay  on  my 
punishment."  Milton.  —  To  pay  vat.  (Maut.)  to  niak« 
or  cause  to  run  out,  as  a  cable.  "  The  niiide  ofpafiug 
out  the  Atlantic  cable."     London  TSmm,  1658. 

PAY,  r.  n.     1.  To  make  compensation  or  recom. 

pcnse.  "Base  is  the  slave  that /ixiya."  Shak 
2.  To  be  remunerative  ;  as,  "  Paying  strck." 
To  pay  dvvn,  to  pay  on  delivery,  or  on  the  s|Mt|  — 

To  pay  iff,  (.AOinC.)  to  fall  otf  from  the  wind,  as  llie 

head  of  a  vessel  ;   to  fall  otT.    Dana.  —  To  pay  up,  to 

pay  arrears  ;  to  settle  an  arcount. 

pAy,  »i.  An  equivalent  for  something  received; 
compensation  ;  recompense  ;  wages  ;  salary ; 
hire. 

Here  only  merit  constant  paf  irceires.  Pope. 

PAY'A-BLE,  a.     1.  That  may  or  can  be  paid. 

Thanks  arc  a  tribute  |M|/aWr  by  the  poorest.  SomtK 

2.  That  is  to  be  paid  ;  due. 

Bacim. 

PAY'— BILL,  n.  A  list  of  persons  to  be  paid;  a 
pay-roll.  Simmonds. 

PAY'-DAy,  n.    The  day  of  payment.  Locke. 

PAV-EE',  n.  A  person  to  whom,  or  to  whose 
order,  a  bill  or  note  is  made  payable.       BurriU. 

P.\Y'?R,  n.     One  who  pays.  Beau,  if  FL 

PAY'-LIst,  m.  (Mil.)  The  quarterly  account  ren- 
dered to  the  war-office  by  a  |>aymaster.  CampbelL 

PAy'mAs<-T{;r,  n.  1.  One  who  pays  or  makes 
pavment.  Bp.  Taylor. 

&.  ( Mil.)  An  officer  intrusted  with  the  pay- 
ment of  a  regiment.  CampMl. 

Pavmastrr-gmeral  o''  tkr  fortrs,  in  Rncland,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  rniwn,  inlnisled  with  the  fund.-<  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  the  forces  of  ilie  kincdom  —  Paymtstrr  •/ 
tk*  kmuekatd,  in  England,  an  officer  in  iJie  lord  stew 


The  marriage-money  the  prinresa  brought .  . . 
bk  ten  days  aOcr  the  solemnization. 
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aril's  department,  intrusted  with  the  payment  of  the 
exj-eiises  of  tlie  sovereign's  houseliold.  Brande. 

PAYMpNT,  w.     1.  The  act  of  pa)  itig.         Bacon. 

2.  That  which  is  paid;  recoiiipeuse  ;  remuner- 
ation ;  requital ;  coiapensatiun. 

Too  little  payiiieHl  tor  so  great  a  debt  Shai. 

3.  t  Chastisement ;  a  beating.        Ainsworih. 

PAY'-MIS-TRpSS,  n.     A  woman  who  pays. 

PAV'NIM,  n.     [Norm.  Fr.]     See  Painim.     Todd. 

PAY'— OF-PICE,  n.  An  office  where  payment  of 
public  debts  ic  made.  Brande. 

PA  Y-OR'  (130),  n.  (Law.)  One  who  pays,  as  a  bill, 
note,  or  check  ;  —  correlative  uf  pai/cc.  Bouvicr. 

PAy'-ROLL,  n.  A  roll  or  register  containing  the 
names  of  persons  to  be  paid. 

•}•  pAY§E  (paz),  V.  n.    To  poise.  Spenser. 

tPAY'§5R  (pa'ziir),  M.    One  who  poises.    Carew. 

PAZ-A-REE',  n.  (Natit.)  A  rope  attiched  to  the 
clew  of  the  foresail,  and  rove  through  a  block 
on  the  swinging  boom,  used  for  guying  tlie 
clews  out  Vvhen  before  the  wind.  Dana. 

PEA  (pe),  n.;  pi.  PEAS  or  tease.     \\j.  ptsiim.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  leguminous 
plants  of  the  genus  Pisum,  some  of  the  species  ! 
of  which   are  the   Ptstini  sativum,  or  common  i 
pea,  the  Pisuni  ariense,  or  gray  pea,  and  the 
Pixtitn  maritimum,  or  sea-pea  :  —  the  fruit  of 
these  plants.  Baird. 

tig'  In  tlie  plural,  peas  is  used  when  number  is  re- 
ferred to  ;  as,  "  Ten  pea^  ;  "  and  pease,  when  species 
or  quantity  is  denoted  ;  as,  "  A  bushel  o(  pease." 

2.  An  oblong  weight  which  moves  on  the 
beam  of  scales. 

PEA'-BUG,  n.  (Ent.)  A  small  insect  or  beetle 
that  breeds  in  peas ;  pea-weevil.  Harris. 

PEACE  (pes),  n.  Ih.  pax,  pads  ;  It.  pace;  Sp.  Sj 
Port,  paz  ;  Fr.  paix.  —  A.  S.  pais.] 

1.  A  state  of  freedom  from  agitation,  commo- 
tion, or  disturbance  ;  tranquillity  ;  quiet;  calm. 

Mark  the  jwrfect  man.  and  behold  the  upright:  for  the  end 
of  that  man  isj>eace.  J's.  xxxvii.  .'i7. 

Rolii;ion  directs  us  rather  to  secure  inward  ^jeacc  than  out- 
word  case.  Tillotsoii. 

2.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  war. 

Gentlemen  may  cry,  peace,  peace !  But  there  is  no  peace; 
the  war  is  actually  begun.  I'atrick  Henry. 

Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  war.  Milton. 

3.  Reconciliation  of  differences ;  renewal  of 
friendship;  harmony;  concord.       /srt.  xxvii.  5. 

4.  (Law.)  Quiet  ;  orderly  behavior  of  the  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  a  community  towards  each 
other,  and  towards  the  government ;  public 
tranquillity  ;  as,  "  To  keep  the  peace."   Burrill. 

Peace  of  Qod  and  the  church,  ( Old  Ens.  Law.)  rest 
and  cessation  wlilrli  the  kintr's  subjects  had  from 
trouble  and  suit  of  law,  between  the  terms  and  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  H'hiskaw.  —  To  hold  one''speace, 
to  be  silent  ;  not  to  speak.  "  She  said,  and  held  her 
peace."     Dryden. 

Syn. —  Peace,  a  comprehensive  term,  means  cessa 
tion  of  trouble,  or  freedom  from  every  thing  that  dis- 
turbs, and  it  is  especially  opposed  to  war  ;  trani/yil  ity 
is  opposed  to  a'/Uatioit  ;  calm,  to  a  .stortn  ;  quiet,  to 
disturbance  ;  rest,  to  action  or  weariness.  Individuals, 
families,  and  neichborlioods  may  have  both  peace  and 
qaiet.  Nations  are  said  to  have  peace,  but  not  quiet. 
There  may  be  trnnquillity  of  the  state,  of  the  public 
mind,  or  of  the  mind  of  an  individual.  "  A  good  man 
enjoys  trnnquillity  in  himself,  peace  with  others,  quiet 
in  his  family,  and  calm  after  a  storm."     Blair. 

PEACE  (pes),  intcj.  A  word  eomiuanding  silence  ; 
silence !  hist ! 

I'encel  pood  reader,  do  not  weep; 

Peacel  the  lovers  arc  asleep.  Vraj>haw. 

PEACE'A-BLE,  a.  1.  Free  from  war,  tumult,  or 
commotion  ;  pacific  ;  peaceful.  "  His  peaceable 
reign."  Shak. 

The  reformation  of  England  was  introduced  in  a  peticen- 
ble  manner  by  the  supreme  i>ower  in  Parliament.  Swift. 

2.  Quiet;  undisturbed;  tranquil.       Spenser. 

3.  Not  quarrelsome  ;  amicable  ;  mild  ;  gentle. 

These  men  are  peacerihle  with  us:  therefore  let  them  dwell 
in  the  land.  Gfii.  xxxiv.  il. 

Syn.  —  See  Amicable,  Gentle,  Pacific. 

PEACE'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  peaceable;  quietness;  disposition  to 
peace.  "Charity  und  peaceableness,"  Hammond. 


Pi:ACE'A-BLY,  ad.      In    a    peaceable    manner; 
without  war,  tumult,  or  commotion  ;  quietly. 

PEACE'-BREAK-gK,  M.     One  who  breaks  or  dis- 
turbs the  peace.  Holyday. 

PEACEFUL,  a.     1.   Free   from  war,  tumult,  or 
commotion;  undisturbed;  quiet;  still. 

That  roused  the  Tyrrhene  realm  with  loud  alarms. 

And  jteucrjul  Italy  involved  in  arms.  JJryden. 

2.  Pacific  ;  mild ;  gentle  ;  kindly  ;  placid. 
Syn.  —  See  Pacific. 

PEACE'FUL-Ly,    ad.       In   a  peaceful    manner; 
quietly  ;  undisturbedly.  Dryden. 

PEACE' FUL-N£SS,  n.     The  state  of  being  peace- 
ful; freedom  from  disturbance  ;  quiet.  Johnson. 

PEACE'L^SS,  a.     Without  peace  or  quiet;  dis- 
turbed.   "  Aii'right  our  peuceless  souls."  Sandys. 

PEACE'— MAK-pR,  n.      One  who  makes  or   pro- 
motes peace. 

Blessed  are  the  jicace-makers ;  for  they  shall  be  called  the 


children  of  God. 


Jiatt.  V.  U. 


PEACE'-MAK-ING,  n.  The  act  of  making  peace ; 
reconciliation  of  differences.  Miiton. 

PEACE'-MAK-ING,  a.  Making  or  bringing  about 
peace  ;  reconciling  differences.  Ch.  Ob. 

PEACE'-oF-FpR-ING,  n.     1.  Among  the  Israel- 
ites, an  atoning  sacrifice.  Leo.  iii.  1. 
2.  An  ofler.'ng  to  procure  peace. 

PEACE'-OF-FJ-CpR,  n.  A  justice  of  the  peace, 
constable,  or  other  civil  officer,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  preserve  the  peace.  Ash. 

PEACE'— PART-jpD.  a.  Dismissed  or  separated  in 
peace.     "  Peace-parted  souls."  Shak. 

PEACH  (pecli),  n.  [Gr.  ITfpffocdf,  or  TlfpaiKov,  L. 
Persicus,  Persian ;  Persicicm  tnalum,  the  Per- 
sian apple,  the  peach;  It.  persica,  pesca;  Sp. 
persiffo,  prisco ;  Port,  pescyo  ;  Yr.  peche.  —  Ger. 
pfirsche  ;  Dan.  fersken  ;  Sw.  persica.'\ 

1.  (Bot.)  A  fruit-tree  introduced  into  Europe 
from  Persia;  Amyqdahis  Persica;  —  formerly 
called  Persian  apple. 

2.  The  fruit  o^  Amygdahis  Persica.  Eng.  Cyc. 
KS^  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  peach,  \\h\c.\\ 

are  commonly  classed  under  the  two  heads  of  peaches 
and  nectarines,  according  as  their  fruit  is  smooth  or 
downy.     Kng.  Cye. 

PEACH,  V.  n.  [Corrupted  from  impeach.}  To 
impute  guilt;  to  accuse  one  of  a  crime;  to  in- 
form against  one.     [Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 

If  you  talk  oT]>eachina,  I  'II  }>each  first,  and  see  whose  oath 
will  be  believed.  Dri/tten. 

PEACH,  V.  a.  To  inform  against ;  to  accuse.  "  To 
peach  him  by  letters."  John  Fox. 

PEACH '-COL-OR,  n.  The  color  of  the  peach- 
blossom  ;  a  rich  pink.  Roget. 

PEACH'-COL-OREI)  (-kul-iird),  a.  Of  the  color  of 
the  peach-blossom  ;  of  a  rich  pink  color.    Shak. 

t  PE.VCH'ER,  ?J.     An  impcacher.  J.  Fox. 

PEA'CHICK  (i)e'cliik),  n.  The  chick  or  young  of 
a  peacock.  Southern. 

PEA(^H'-ST6NE,  n.     1.  The  stone  of  a  peach. 
2.  (Min  )  A  bluish-green  soft  stone.     IVeale. 

PEACH'-TREE,  n.     (Bot.)    The  tree  that  bears 

peaches  ;  a  tree  of  the  genus  Persica.       Wood. 

ffg'  Loudon    includes  the  |)each-tree  in  the  fieniis 

Amyirdahis,  or  almond,  the  common  peach-tree  being 

the  .^mygdalas  Persica. 

PEACH'y,  a.  Containing,  or  like,  peaches.  B.trry. 

PEA'COCK  (pe'kok),  n.  [L.  pnvo 
(Gr.  Tudi),  peacock,  and  Eng. 
cock,  a  male  bird;  It. pavone; 
Sp.  pavon  ;  Fr.  paon ;  —  A.  S, 
p.iwa;  Dut.  pauuw;  Ger, 
pf'au  ;    Dan.  paafugl ; 


Sw.pa.fagel.']  (Ornith.) 
A  bird  of  the  order 
GaUince,  family  Phasi- 
anidfP,  sub-family  Pav- 
onince,  and  genus  Pa- 
ro  ;  peafowl.  —  See 
P.vvoxiN.%;.  Gray. 

ffg-  The  head  of  the  peacock  is  surmounted  iiy  an 
aieret  of  twenty-four  upright  feathers;  T!:a  tail -cov- 
erts of  the  male  consist  of  fe  tilers  with  loose  barbs, 
and  of  unequal  size,  the  upper  one  shortest,  each  ter- 
minated by  niiiueroiis  eyes  or  circlets  of  a  metallic. 


Javanese  peacock 
(Pavo  Javianus). 


iridescent  brilliancy.  The  bird  has  the  power  of  erect 
ing  them  into  a  circle  or  wheel,  which,  when  ilia 
sun  shines  on  it,  presents  a  most  beautiful  display  o( 
colors.    Knir.  Cyc. 

PEA'FOVVL,  n.     Peacock.  Wm.  Smith 

t  PE' A<,} E,  n.     [Sp.  peiije ;  Fr.  peage.]     A  toll ;  — 

written  also  puage  and  pauge.  J.  J-'qx 

PEA'HEN,  n.     The  hen  or  female  of  the  peacock. 

PEA'— JACK-gT,  n.  A  loose,  coarse  jacket,  worn 
by  mariners,  fishermen,  &c.  BrockM. 

PEAK,  n.  [A.  S.  peac.—W.  pig  ;  Gael,  beic  — 
It.  picco ;  Sp.  <Sf  Port,  pico  ;  Fr.  jnc ;  It.  becco, 
a  beak  ;  Sp.  jnco ;  Fr.  bee.  —  "  The  A.  S.  pycau, 
to  peck,  seems  to  be  the  root  of  all."  Richard- 
son.—  See  Beak,  and  Pike.] 

1.  The  pointed  top  of  a  hill,  mountain,  or 
other  eminence  ;  as,  "  A  peak  of  the  Andes!" 

From  )ieak  to  jieak,  the  rattling  crags  unioiig,- 

Lcaps  the  live  thunder.  liyron. 

2.  Any  thing  pointed;  a  point.      Beau.  &;  Fl. 

3.  t  A  kind  of  lace.  Siiiimonds. 

4.  (Naut.)  The  ujiper  outer  corner  of  a  sail 
extended  by  a  gaff:  —  the  upper  extremity  of  a 
yard  or  a  gaff.  "  Marl  Diet. 

PE.\K,  V.  n.    1.  To  be  or  to  become  emaciated. 

Weary  se'nnights  nine  times  nine 

Shall  lie  dwindle,  jieak,  and  pine.  .Shak. 

2.  To  be  or  to  become  mean  or  spiritless ;  to 
make  a  mean  figure  ;  to  sneak. 

I,  a  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak 
Like  John-a-dreams,  unpregnaiit  of  my  cause.       Shak. 

PEAK,  V.  a.  (Naiit.)  To  raise  more  obliquely  to 
the  mast,  as  a  yard  or  a  gaff.  Falconer. 

PEAK'fD,  a.  Having  a  peak  or  point;  pointed. 
"  His  peaked  beard."  Macaulay. 

PEAK'lSH,  a.     1.  Having  a  peak  or  peaks  ;  hilly. 

"Snow  on  peakish  Hull."  Drayton. 

2.  Having   features   thin    or   sharp,  as  from 

sickness ;  emaciated.  Smart. 

PEAL  (pel),  n.  A  loud  continued  sound,  as  of 
bells,  thunder,  or  cannon  ;  a  loud  noise. 

And  the  deep  thunder,  jieal  on  jieal,  afar.  Biiron. 

4®-  "  fn  Sliakspeare,  the  e.xpression  '  Night's  yawn 

ing  peal^   (Macbeth,  act  3,  sc.  2)   is   an  allusion  to 

evening  bells,  to  which  a  beetle's  hum  is  cmiiparei 

only  with  regard  to  the  sleep  which  follows."  Smart 

PEAL  (pel),  V.  n.  [L.  pello,  to  beat  or  strike,  as 
drums.  Johnson.  —  A.  S.  bellan,  to  bellow.  Rich- 
ardson.'] \i.  pealed  ;  pp.  PEALING,  P1DALE1).] 
To  utter  loud  and  solemn  sounds ;  to  resound. 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  nisle  and  fretted  vault 

The  pealiiiy  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise.  Grau, 

PEAL,  V.  a.    1.  To  assail  with  noise  ;  to  din.    [ii.] 

Nor  was  his  ear  less  j/eiiled.  Milton. 

2.  To  cause  to  ring  or  sound.  Wright, 

3.  To  stir  or  agitate  ;  — to  pour  out ; — to  cool. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

PEAL'JNG,  n.    A  kind  of  cider-apple.     Ilallitrell. 

PE'.AN,  M.     [Gr.  TTrtidi'.]     A  paean.  Smart. 

PE'.AN-T^M,  n.  [Gr.  Taiui'icr^ds.]  A  triumphal 
song  ;  a  pa;an.  —  See  PiEAN.  Mitj  ord. 

PEA'— NUT,  n.  The  American  plant  Arachis  hy- 
pogaa,  and  its  fruit  or  nut;  earth-nut;  ground- 
nut.—  See  GiioiNU-NUT.  Bartletl. 

PEA'— POD,  n.     The  pod  or  pericarp  of  the  pea. 

PEAr  (pAr),  M.  \Ce\t.  pereu.  London.  —  A.S.pe- 
ra;  Dut.  peer;  Ger.  birn;  Dan.  parre ;  Sw. 
pciron;  Icel.  pera.  —  L.  pirns,  pyrus,  a  pear- 
tree;  It.  pero;  Sp.  pera;  Tr.  poire.  —  W.pe- 
ran,  the  pear,  from  pt'r,  sweet,  mellow.  Rich- 
ards.} (Bot.)  A  species  of  trees  or  shrubs  of 
many  varieties  ;  pear-tree  ;  Pyrus  coinmunis  •  — 
the  fruit  of  the  Pyrus  communis,  or  pear-tree. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

PEAR,  V.  n.    To  peer.  — See  Peer. 

PEARCH  (perch),  n.     See  Perch. 

PEARCH'-STONE,  n.     A  sort  of  stone.   Johnson. 

PeAr -GAQfE,  w.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  exhaustion  of  a  receiver.  Smeaton. 

PEARL  (perl),  n.     [Mid.  L.  perla ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  perla  ; 

Port,  perota,  perla;    Fr.  perle.  —  A.   S.  ptcrl, 

pearl ;   Dut.  pterel ;    Old   Ger.  perala,   berala ; 

Ger.  iSf  Dan.  perle  ;  Sw.  perla.] 

1.  A  small,  silvery-white,  hard,  smooth,  lus- 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;    A,  ft,  I,  6,  D,  'Y.  short;    A,  ?,  I,  Q,  y,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  fAlL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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Having  a  white  speck 
Johnson. 

Ains  worth. 


trous  sulstance,  globular,  oval,  or  pear-shaped, 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  shells  of  niuny  spe- 
cies of  niolluuks,  particularly  of  the  pearl  uytttur, 
apparently  resulting  from  the  deposit  of  the  na- 
creous substance  around  some  nucleus ;  a  pre- 
cious substance  ;  a  gem  ;  a  jewel.        i^'tff.  i'yc. 

When  he  bad  fuuiid  one  jjearl  uf  great  price.      Mult.  xiii.  4H. 

2.  Any  tiling  round  and  clear,  as  a  drop  of 
water,  or  a  tear.  Drayton. 

3.  A  white  speck  or  film  growing  on  the  eye ; 
leucoma  ;  alhugo.  Ainaworth. 

4.  The  seam-stitch  in  a  knitted  stocking. 

6.   (Printing.)  A  kind  of  type  intermediate 
between  ruby  and  diamond. 

Thin  line  is  printed  in  pearl. 
PKARL  (perl),  t\  a.  To  adorn  with  pearls.  Smart. 
Pii.ARL,  V.  n.    To  resemble  pearls.  Spenser. 

PEARL,  a.    Relating  to,  or  made  of,  pearls. 
PEARL'ASH,  n.     Purified  potash.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PEARL'-B.\R-I,PY,  n.  A  variety  of  pot-barley, 
produced  by  grinding  off  the  husks.        Lottflon. 

P£ARL'-DIV-gR,  n.     One  who  dives  for  pearls. 

PfiARLED  (|i«rld),  a.   1.  Adorned  with,  or  resem- 
bling, pearls.  -Milton. 
2.  Having  a  border  of  lace.              Simmonds. 

PEARL'-EYKD  (perl'ld),  a 
or  him  in  the  eye. 

PEARL'-CRAss,  n.     Pearwort. 

PEAKL'-OtS-TgR,  n.  {Zo"l.)  A  marine  bivalve, 
from  which  the  most  precious  pearls  are  ob- 
tained ;  Acicula  margaritifera.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PEARL'-PLANT,  n.     Pearlwort.  Ainsworth. 

PEARL'-SlN-TpR,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  opal, 
of  a  pearly  lustre,  occurring  in  gl  )bular  and 
botryoidal  masses  in  volcanic  tufa ;  fiorite.Z>rt«a. 

PEARL  SPAR,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  dolomite 
with  a  pearly  lustre.  Dana. 

PliARL'STONE,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  obsidian 
with  a  pearly  lustre.  Dana. 

pRARL'WHiTE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  light  and  very 
white  powder  ;  submuriate  of  bismuth.         Ure. 

PfiARL'WORT  (-wdrt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  little 
matted  herbs,  with  thread-like  or  awl-shaped 
leaves,  and  small  flowers ;  Sagina.  Gray. 

PKaRL'Y,  a.  1.  Containing,  or  abounding  with, 
pearls.     •'  Pearly  shells."  Milton. 

2.    Resembling  pearls;  clear;    pure;   trans- 
parent ;  nacreous.     "  Pearly  dew."         Drydcn, 

PEAr-.MAIN',  n.    A  variety  of  the  apple. 

The  pearminn  is  an  excellent . . .  fruit.  Mortimer. 

PeAr'-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.     Shaped  like  a  pear. 

PeAr'-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  tree  that  bears 
pears;  Pyrus  communis. — 'See  Pk.\k.    Bacon. 

P6as'ANT  (ytiz'^ni),  n.  [h.  pagrinus  ;  pagtis,  a 
vill.tge  ;  It.  p  tesano  ;  Sp.  <St  Port,  paisano  ;  Fr. 
paysan.']  One  whose  occupation  is  rural  labor; 
a  countryman  ;  a  rustic  ;  a  swain  ;  a  hind.  Shak. 

P6A§'.ANT,  a.     Rustic;  rural;  country.  Spenser. 

PEAS' ANT-LIKE  (p6z'»tit-llt),  «.  Like  apeasant ; 
rude  ;  clownish.  Milton. 

t  P6a§' ANT-LY,  n.  Rustic ;  peasant-like.  Spenser. 

p£a§'ANT-RY  (p«z'?iit-r?),  n.  1.  A  body  of  peas- 
ants.   ''  The  peasantry  in  France."  Locke. 

But  a  bold  prrwiiilrii.  their  country's  pride. 

"When  once  destroyed,  c«n  never  be  supplied.    Gohlmnith. 

2.  t  Rudeness  ;  coarseness  ;  rusticity.  "Peas- 
antry of  language."  Butler. 

PEA^'Cf)!),  or  PEAS'c5d  [per.'kBd,  S.  P.  E.  K. 
Sm.  \Vr. ;  pJs'kSd,  \V.  J.  f.  Ja.],  n.  The  cod  or 
husk  of  the  pea  ;  a  pea-pod.  Shak. 

PEAiJE  (pSz),  n.  pi.  of  pea.  Peas  collectively,  used 
for  food,  or  spoken  of  in  quantity.  —  See  Pe\. 

I'ciiK  ar«  much  in  the  nature  of  beana.  Elyot. 

PfiA'-SllfiLL,  «.  The  shell  or  husk  of  the  pea  ;  a 
pea-pod.  Johnson. 

PEA'STONE,  n.  (Min.)  A  kind  of  limestone, 
composed  of  globular  concretions  of  the  size  of 
a  pea  ;  pisolite.  Dana. 

PEAT  (pCi),  n.     A  kind  of  turf,  commonly  of  a 


black  or  dark  brown  color,  occurring  more  or 
less  saturated  with  water,  as  in  a  bog  or  moss. 
When  dried  it  is  used  for  fuel.  Bacon.  hng.Cyc. 

t  PEAT  (p«t),  n.  [Fr.  petit.]  A  small,  delicate 
person  ;  a  net.     *'  A  pretty  peat."  Shak. 

PEAT'— BOG,  n.    1.  A  bog  or  marsh  containing 

peat.  Gent.  Mag. 

2.  Peat  in  its  natural  state.  Branae. 

PEAT'— Moss,  n.  A  bog  which  has  become  con- 
solidated or  compressed.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PEAT'Y,  a.    Containing,  or  like,  peat.      Brande. 

PEA'-VVEE'VIL,  n.  (Ent.)  A  small  beetle  that 
breeds  in  j)eas;  pea-bug.  Harris. 

PE'UA,  n.  (Zor,l.)  A  species 
of  armadillo  found  in  Uui- 
ana,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay  ; 
—  called  also  tatouhou,  tatu, 
and  tatu-peba.        Eng.  Cyc. 

PEU'ULE,  n.    [A.  S.  pabob, pa- 

bvl.]  Pf  •>«  (  Dati/ijus  jiebn). 

1.  A  small,  roundish  stone  ;  —  strictly,  a  stone 
distinct  from  flints,  by  having  veins,  clouds,  and 
other  like  variations,  formed  by  incrustation 
round  a  central  nucleus,  but  sometimes  the 
elfect  of  simple  concretion.  Johnson. 

2.  Among  opticians,  transparent  and  colorless 
quartz.  Brande. 

Scotch  pebble,  agate See  Agate.  En^.  C^e. 

PfiB'BLE-CRYS'TAL,  n.  A  crystal  in  the  form  of 
nodules.  Woodward. 

PEB'BLED  (p«h'bld),  a.    Abounding  with  pebbles. 

And  jiebbled  bruok  that  winds  along  the  dale.  Oap. 

p£b'BLE-ST6NE,  n.     A  small  stone.         Sidney. 

PEB'BLY,  a.  Full  of  pebbles ;  having  pebbles. 
"A  pebbly  shore."  Thomson. 

PE'CAL,  n.    See  Pecvl.  Crabb. 

PE-CAN'  )  **•     {Bot.)   A  species  of  Amer- 

V    ,'  (  ican  hickory,  and   its  fruit   or 

Pp-CAN  A,  (  jjyj^  which  resembles  the  wal- 

Pg-cAN'-NUT,  )  nut;  Carya  olica-formis.  E.Cyc. 

PfiC-CA-BlL'l-TY,  n.  State  of  being  peccable. 
"  Peccability  of  mankind."  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

PfiC'C.A-BLE,  a.  [It.  peccabile,  from  L.  pecco, 
peccare,  to  sin  ;  Sp.  pecuble  ;  Fr.  peccable.']  That 
may  sin  ;  liable  to  sin  ;  imperfect.  Barrow. 

p£C-CA-dIl'LO,  n. ;  pi.  PECCADILLOES.  [Low  L. 
peccatil/um,  dim.  of  L.  pescatum,  a  sin ;  It.  pec- 
cadiglio  ;  Sp.  pecatlilh  ;  Fr.  peccadil/e.] 

1.  A  petty  fault ;  a  slight  crime  ;  a  venial 
offence.  Bp.  Hall.     Dry  den. 

2.  tA  kind  of  stiff  ruff;  piccadilly.      Butler. 

PEC'CAN-CY,  n.     [L.  peccatitia.] 

1.  Sin  ;  offence.  W.  Montagu. 

2.  State  of  being  bad  ;  bad  quality.  "  'the 
peccancy  of  the  humors."  Wiseman. 

PfiC'CANT,  a.  [L.  peccans ;  pecco,  to  sin ;  It. 
peccants  ;  Sp.  pecante ;  Fr.  peccant.] 

1.  Sinning  ;  guilty ;  criminal.  "  Peccant  an- 
gels."   Milton.     "  A  peccant  creature."    South. 

2.  Injurious  to  the  body  ;  corrupting  ;  morbid. 
"  Peccant  humors."  Dryden. 

3.  Wrong;  defective;  informal,     [r.] 

Nor  la  the  party  cited  bound  to  appear,  it  the  citation  be 
peccant  in  form  or  answer.  AiiUfft. 

t  PfiC'CANT,  n.     An  off"ender.  WhitUtck. 

p6c'CA-RY,  n.  (Zor,l.)  A 
gregarious,  pachyder- 
matous quadruped,  re- 
sembling the  hog.in  hab- 
iting Mexico  and  South 
America,  having  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  back 
a  gland  which  secretes  Peccary, 

a  strong-smelling  fluid  ;  Mexican  hog ;  taja^u  ; 
—  Dicotyles  tajafu.  Gray. 

PF.C-CA '  vi.  [li.]  "  I  have  sinned  "  ;  — a  colloquial 
word  expressing  confession  or  acknowledgment 
of  a  sin  or  an  offence.  Aubrey. 

P£c'c6,  n.     A  kind  of  black  tea ;  pekoe.  Adams. 

PfiCH'BLfeNDE,  n.     See  Pitchblexde.    Brande. 

P£CK,  n.     [A.  S.  pocca,  a  poke.  —  Fr.  pirotin.] 
1.  The  fourth  part  of  a  bushel ;  eight  quarts. 


3.  A  great  deal;  aquantitj;  a  pack. — Se« 
Pack. 

In  a  prct  of  uncrrtainttc*.  MUlim, 

Her  fliiitcr  waa  so  sniiill,  Ihr  rln( 
Would  not  lUy  on  which  lliry  did  brinci 
It  wu  Iwj  wide  a  pal.  t^etUmf. 

Pfc<;K,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  pyean ;  It.  beecare ;  Sp.  picar ; 
Fr.  beqiteter. — See   Pick.]      [i.   i>eckku;  yp. 

PECKI.\U,  PECKKII.] 

1.  To  strike  with  the  beak,  as  a  bird. 

6o  dove*  do  ;wrl-  the  (alcun'a  piercing  laiooa.  AoA. 

2.  To  Strike  with  a  pointed  instrument,  as  a 
pick-axe  ;  to  jiick.  Smart. 

3.  To  make  by  striking  with  the  beak,  or  a 
pointed  instrument;  ns,  "To/wc/t  a  bole." 

4.  To  take  up  with  the  beak.  Shak 

The  chickcoi  peckal  tlie  grains  of  com.  AilJuo*. 

P£CK,  r.  n.     1.  To  strike  with  the  beak,      \orth, 

2.  To  strike  with  a  pointed  in>trunient.  ('nrew. 

3.  To  take  up  food  with  the  beak.       Dryden. 

4.  To  strike  at,  as  with  the  beak  ;  to  carp  at. 

Mankind  lie  prcking  at  one  another.  L'K'Inutgt, 

PfiCK'pR,  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  pecks. 
2.  A  woodpecker.  Dryden. 

t  PeCKLED  (-kid),  a.    Speckled.  Walton. 

P£c'TATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  nec- 
tic  acid  and  a  base.  J'hil.  Mig. 

PfiC'TgN,  n.     [L.,  a  romh.'\ 

1.  (Ornit/i.)  A  vascular  membrane  in  the 
eves  of  birds  plicated  with  parallel  folds  resem- 
bling the  teeth  of  a  comb.  Brandr. 

2.  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  marine  bivalves  with 
ribs  radiating  from  the  summit  of  each  valve  to 
the  circumference  ;  the  scallop.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Pfcc'TIC,  a.  [Or.  Tn,KT6(,  curdled.]  (Chem.)  Not- 
ing an  acid  found  in  many  fruits,  which  his  the 
property  of  forming  a  jelly.  Siliiman. 

Pfec'T|-NAI^  a.  [I>.  pecten,  pecHnia,  a  comb.] 
Resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  a  comb.  Ash 

Pfic'Tl-N.AL,  n.  (Ich.)  A  fish  whose  bones  re- 
semble the  teeth  of  a  comb.  Broume. 

P£C'T|-NATE,  I  a.  [L.  pecHnatus ;  pec- 
P£C'T|-N.\-T5n,  ^  ten.  pectitiis,  a  comb.^ 
(Bot.  &  Atiat.)  Resembling  in  form  the 
teeth  of  a  comb;  having  narrow  ar 
close  divisions.  ''  A  ptttinate  leaf.' 
Gray.     "  Pectinated  muscles."     Dutig&aon. 

P£c-T|-NA'TI9.\,  n.  J[L.  pectino,  pectinatus,  to 
comb ;  /wcten.  pectints,  a  comb.] 

1.  The  act  of  combing.  Wright. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pectinated.        Brotme. 

PfiC'TI.NE,  n.  [Gr.  ri7«r*t,  curdled.]  (Chem.) 
The  gelatinizing  principle  of  certain  regetublea, 
such  as  currants,  apples,  &c.  Brande. 

P£C'TQ-LITE,  n.  [L.  pecten,  a  comb,  and  Gr. 
AiOo.,  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  tough,  whitish  or 
grayish,  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and  srda, 
occurring  in  aggregated  acicular  crysUils,  or 
fibrous  masses,  radiated  or  stellar.  Dana. 

P£c'TO-RAL,  a.  [L.  pectoralis;  pectus,  pectoris, 
the  breast ;  It.  jx-ttorale  ;  ."^p.  if  Fr.  pet-toral.] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  breast.  '"  Pecto- 
ral mxxscU's."  Derham. 

2.  Good  for  affections  of  the  chest.  Ihtnglison. 

P£c'TQ-RAL,  n.  1.  (Med.)  A  medicine  for  reliev- 
ing or  removing  affections  of  the  chest.  Wiseman. 

2.  A  breastplate,  as  of  the  Jewish  high- 
priest.  Uammnnd. 

3.  (Ich.)  A  pectoral  fin.  BratuU. 

P£C'TQ-R.\I^LY,  ad.     In  a  pectoral  manner. 

P£c-TO-Rl-LO'aU|-AL,  >  „.     RelaUng  to  pecto- 
PfiC-TQ-RlL'Q-ai'ors,  >  riloquy.        Dunyli*on. 

P£c-TQ-RlL'0-QrI?.M,  )  „.     ri^.  p^^ftts,  pectoris, 
PEC-TO-RlL'O-ary,       >  the  breast,  and  lo^iior, 
to  speak  ;  I^r.  pectoriloqnie.]     Speech  or  voice 
coming  from  the  chest  on  applying  the  stetho- 
scope. 

fff  This  plionniiipnnn  is  often  pmmted  by  con- 
sumplii'o  iK-rstind,  and  in  ■<»  ing  lo  ili«  voxe  n>r<ound 
ine  in  the  anrrariiioiiM  rnviiipti  produced  in  tlic  l(in|!v 
by  (lie  suppuration  or  breaking  down  of  tubcrclea 
Dunirlison. 

PE'Cl'L,  n.  (Com.)  .K  weight,  varying  in  di'"ep- 
ent  countries ;  —  written  also  pecal,  and  picuL 


tec-  j^ 

the     .OTl 
[ind  :^\ 
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i^  In  China,  it  is  about  133  lbs.  5  om;.  avoirdu}M(s; 
in  Japan,  131  lbs.  ;  in  Manilla,  140  lbs.  ;  in  Batavia, 
135  lbs.  10  oz.  At  Macao,  there  are  three  pecttls;  one 
of  about  i:i3  lbs.  5  ^.,  another  of  148.2  lbs.,  and  a 
third  of  200  lbs.     Shnmoiuls. 

?EC'l'-LATE,  V.  n.  [L.  peciilor,  peculatus;  pecu- 
knm,  property  in  cattle,  private  property  ;  pectis, 

cattle.]  fl.  PECULATED  ;  pp.  PECULATING,  PEC- 
ULATED.] To  embezzle  the  public  money  or 
goods  ;  to  rob  or  defraud  the  public.         Burke. 

Y  PEC  y-LATE,  n.    Peculation.  Btirnet. 

PEC-l'-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  peculating  ;  em- 
bezzlement 01  public  money  or  goods.      Burke. 

PEC'U-LA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  peculates  ;  an 
embezzler  of  public  money  or  goods.    Johnson. 

I  Pp-CUL'IAR,  or  Pg-CU'LI-AR  [i)?-ku'ly?r,  S.  E. 
F.  K. ;  p?-ku'le-?r,  \V.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.'\,  a.  [L. 
peculiaris ;  peculiuin,  private  property  ;  It.  pe- 
cuUare  ;  Sp.  peculiar  ;  Fr.  pecidier.] 

1.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  only  one ;  not 
common  to  many  ;  appropriate.  Shak. 

The  word  "  humor"  is  peculiar  to  our  English  tongue.  Swift. 

2.  Unlike  any  thing  else ;  singular ;  particular. 

Ideas  that  have  something  very  abstruse  and  peculiar  in 
their  naturo.  Locke. 

*:^-  To  join  most  with  peculiar  is  improper. 
Syn.  — See  Appropriate,  Particular. 

II  Pp-CUL'IAR,  n.  1.  One's  own  property;  ex- 
clusive property.  Milton. 

2.  (Eiig.  Eccl.  Law.)  A  parish  which  is  ex- 
empt from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  of 
the  diocese,  being  subject  to  the  metropolitan 
only.  BitrriU. 

II  Pp-cQ-LI-AR'I-TY  (pe-kul-ye-5r'e-te),  n.  The 
quality  of  being'  peculiar ;  something  found 
only  in  one ;  particularity.  Swift. 

II  Pp-CUL'IAR-IZE  (pe-kul'ysr-Iz),  v.  a.     \i.  PE- 

CULIARIZED  ;  pp.    PECULIAKIZI.NG,    PECULIAR- 

IZED.]  To  appropriate  ;  to  make  peculiar.  Nelson. 

\{  l'5-CUL'IAR-LY,  ad.  In  a  peculiar  manner ; 
particularly ;  singly,  Drayton. 

II  Pp-CUL'IAR-NESS,  n.     Peculiarity,  [r.]  Mede. 

PE-CU' LJ-UM,  n.  [L.]  {Roman  Late.)  One's 
own  property  ;  peculiar  or  exclusive  property  ;  — 
particularly  money  or  property  which  a  son  or  a 
servant  was  allowed  to  have  independent  of  the 
control  of  his  father  or  master.  Burrill. 

t  Pp-CU'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  pecunialis.l  Relating  to 
money ;  pecuniary.  "  Chaucer. 

(1  Pp-CUN'IA-Rl-LY,  ad.    In  a  pecuniary  manner. 

I)  P5-CUN'IA-RY,or-Pp-C0'Nj-A-RV  (pe-kun'y?-re 
or  pe-kii'ne-si-re)  [pe-kQ'ny^r-e,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  pe- 
ku'ne-9-re,  IF.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.],  a.  [L.  pecunia- 
rius,  pecuniaris ;  pecunia,  money  ;  pecus,  cattle  ; 
It.  ir  Sp.  penmiario  ;  Fr.  p-cuniaire.'\  Of,  or 
pertaining  to,  money ;  monetary.  "  A  pecunairi/ 
legacy."  Blackstone. 

f- Pp-CC''N!-OUS,  a.  [L.  pecuniosiis  ;  pecunia, 
money  ;  It  pecunioso  ;  Fr.  pi^cu7iieux.j  That 
has  much  money  ;  full  of  money.        Sherwood. 

PED,  n.     1.  A  small  pack -saddle  ;  a  pad.    Tusser. 
2.  A  basket;  a  hamper.  [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

t  PED'AQIE,  n.     [Low  L.  pedac/ium,  from  L.  pes, 

fedis,  a  foot ;  It.  pedaggio  ;  Sp.  ped<tge,  pcage  ; 
r.  p^a;ie.'\     {Feiulal   Law.)    Toll    for   passing 
through  a  country  ;  peage.  Whishaw. 

II  PED-A-GO^'IC,  a.     Pedagogical.  Warton. 

II  PEI)-A-g6«?'J-CAL  [p«d-?-g6j'e-kal,  Sm.  R.  Wr. 
Wb. ;  p6d-9-s6'je-k9l,  Ja. ;  ped-ri-goS'c-kal,  A'.], 
a.  [Gr.  TraifiuYiJiytKdf ;  It.  if  Sp.  pedagogico ; 
Yr. p'dagogique.']  Pertaining  to,  suiting,  or  re- 
sembling, a  pedagogue,  or  schoolmaster.  South. 

II  PED'A-GO-gfI§M  [p6d'a-gn-jT7.m,  7?.  IVb.  ;  p6d'si- 
gSg-izni,  .S?n.  A'.;  ped-?  (loj'lzin,  IVr.],  ti.  The 
state,  office,  or  character  of  a.  pedagogue.  Milton. 

PED'A-GOGUE  (ped'a-g6g),  n.  [Gr.  natfiaywySi  ; 
Trait,  naiiof,  a  child,  and  ayw,  to  lead  ;  L.  pada- 
gojus  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  pedagogo  ;  Fr.  pedagogue.']  A 
teacher  of  children;  a  schoolmaster;  —  now 
commonly  used  in  disparagement.  Dryden. 

h  PED'A-GOGUE  (p«d'»-g5g),  v.  a.    To  teach  as  a 

pedagogue.  Prior.     Somerville. 

\[  PED'A-GO(?-Y,  n.      [Gr.   n,u^ayo)yia  ;  It.    (Sf    Sp. 


pedagogia ;  Fr.  pi^dagogie.]  The  art  or  the  em- 
ployment of  a  pedagogue  ;  pedagogism.  South. 

PE'DAL  [p5'd?l,  .S.  W.  P.  Ja.  C.  ;  ped'?l,  K.  Sm.}, 
a.     [L.  pedalis.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  foot.  Bailey. 

2.  {Mtts.)  Pertaining  to  a  pedal.  Moore. 
Pedal  bas.1,  (Mus.)  a  fixed  or  stationary  bass  during 

which  the  upper  parts  proceed  tlirough  various  har- 
monies, independently  of  the  pedal  note.  —  Pedal  note, 
a  note  which  is  sustained  or  continued  while  others 
are  in  motion  ;  a  holding-note.  Moore. 

PED'AL  [p6d'?l,  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wr. ;  pg'd?l,  S. 
P.;'  pSd'eil  or  pe'd^l,  W.  Ja.],  n.;  pi.  pEd'al§, 
[It.  1^  Sp.  pedale  ;  Fr.  pt^daleJ]  {Mus.)  One  of  a 
set  of  keys  in  an  instrument,  as  an  organ,  piano- 
forte, or  harp,  moved  by  the  foot :  —  a  rest  for 
the  foot,  by  which  a  damper  is  raised.  Dwight. 
j8®-  "  I  liave  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Nares  and  Entick, 
who  adopt  tlie  first  pronunciation,  liave  the  best  usage 
on  their  side  ;  but  am  persuaded  tliat  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  and  Perry,  who  adopt  the  last, 
are  more  analogical."     Ifalker. 

Pg-DA'H-AN,  a.    Relating  to  the  feet.  Maunder. 

P^-dAL'I-TY,  n.    Measurement  by  paces.      Ash. 

f  P^-DA'N^-OUS,  a.  [L.  pedaneus ;  pes,  pedis,  a 
foot.]  {Roman  Law.)  Going  on  foot ;  as,  "  A 
jiedaneous  pidge."  Bailey. 

PED'ANT,  n.  [It.  <Sf  Sp.  pedante,  from  Gr.  iratj, 
■natSdi,  a  child  ;  Fr.  pidant.] 

1.  A  pedagogue  ;  a  schoolmaster.  Shak. 

The  boy  who  scarce  has  paid  his  entrance  down 

To  his  proud ;;c(iK«',  or  declined  a  iioun.  Dryden. 

2.  One  full  of  pedantry  ;  a  vain  pretender  to 
learning  ;  one  awkwardly  or  vainly  ostentatious 
of  learning. 

Pursuit  of  fame  with  jiedants  fills  our  schools, 

And  into  coxcombs  burnishes  our  fools.  Young. 

Pg-DAN'TJC,         >  (I,     Pertaining  to  a  pedant  or 
P5-dAN'T1-C.\L,  >  to  pedantry;  vain  or  ostenta- 
tious of  learning. 

When  we  see  any  thing  in  an  old  satirist  that  looks  forced 
or  pedantic,  we  oug"ht  to  consider  how  it  appeared  in  the  time 
the  poet  writ.  Addison. 

How  }ieilanticnl  and  absurd  an  affectation  it  is,  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  an  author  (much  more  of  Homer)  to  turn  him 
word  for  word !  Chapman. 

P(;-DAN'Tl-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  a  pedantic  manner ; 

•with  pedantry.     *  Dryden. 

P5-DAN'T|C-LY,  ad.     iPedantically.  More. 

t  PED'ANT-I§M,  n.  [It.  pedantesimo  ;  Sp.pedan- 
tismo ;  Fr.  j^^'^antisme.] 

1.  The  state  or  the  employment  of  a  pedant, 
or  pedagogue.  Bailey. 

2..  Pedantry  ;  ostentation  of  learning.  "  Men 
ought  to  fly  all  pedantism."  Ed.  Phillips. 


[Fr.  pedantiser.]     To  act 
Cotgrave, 


t  PED'ANT-IZE,  V.  n. 
or  play  the  pedant. 

PED'AN-TRY,  n.  [It.  <Sf  Sp.  pedanteria  ;  pedante, 
a  pedant ;  Fr.  ppdant'erie.]  The  manners,  qual- 
ity, or  character  of  a  pedant ;  vain  or  awkward 
ostentation  of  learning  ;  obstinate  addiction  to 
a  particular  profession  or  line  of  life,  with  con- 
tempt of  other  or  common  forms. 

A  practice  that  savors  much  of  jiedantry.  Bromne. 

Pedantry  consists  in  the  use  of  words  unsuitable  to  the 

time,  place,  and  comj>any.  Coleridge. 

t  PED'AN-TY,  n.  An  assembly  of  pedants.  Milton. 

PP-DA'RI-AN,  n.  [L.  pedarius  ;  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.] 
{Roman  Ant.)  One  of  that  class  of  Roman  sen- 
ators, who,  having  no  right  to  vote,  were  allowed, 
after  the  other  senators  had  voted,  to  express 
their  preference,  by  walking  over  to  one  or  the 
other  party.  Smart. 

PED.' ATE,  a.  [L. />(?.9,;;efZ(«,  a  foot.]  {Bot.)  hike 
a  bird's  foot  in  form  ;  palmate,  or  palmately 
cleft,  with  the  side  divisions  also  cleft.       Gray. 

P5-DAT'(-fId,  a.  [L.  pes,  pedis,  a 
foot,  and  Jindo,  Jidi,  to  cleave.] 
{Rot.)  Cut  into  lobes  irregularly, 
as  some  leaves.  Loudon. 

PED'DLE  (p«d'dl),  v.  n.  [Peddle 
and  piddle  are  probably  from  the 
same  source.  —  See  Pedler.]  [i.  peddled; 
pp.  PEDDLING,  peddled.]  f  To  trifle;  to  pid- 
dle. Ainsworth. 

PED'DLE,  V.  a.  To  carry  about  and  sell ;  to  re- 
tail, as  a  peddler.  Burke. 


PED'DL^R,  n.  One  who  peddles; »— written  also 
pedler  and  pedlar.  —  See  Pedler. 

PED'DLpR-ESS,  n.    A  female  peddler;  pedleress. 

PED'DLpR-Y,  n.  The  wares  or  the  business  of 
peddlers;  pedlery.  —  See  Pedlehy. 

PED'DLING,  n.     The  act  of  selling  goods,  as  a 

peddler  ;  employment  of  a  peddler.        P.  Mag. 

PfiD'DLING,  p.  a.    1.  Petty  ;  trifling.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  "That  peddles,  or  sells,  as  a  peddler.  Burke, 

PED'P-RAST,  n.  [Gr.  itaifiipnaTr'iq;  Tralg,  Trmfioi,  a 
boy,  and  igdu),  to  love ;  Fr.  pdcraste.l  One 
who  practises  pederasty  ;  a  sodomite,    mirtiey. 

PED't;-RAS-TY,  n.  [Gr.  Traifiipnaria  ;  Fr.  ;J'■■rf^ 
rastie.]    Unnatural  love  for  boys  ;  sodomy.  Asfi. 

PED-5-RE'RO,  n.  [Sp.  pedrero  ;  piedra  (Gr.  Trfriin^ 
L.  petra),  a  stone.]  A  kind  of  swivel-gun;  — 
so  called  because  stones  were  used  in  the  charge, 
before  the  invention  of  iron  balls.  —  Written 
also  peterero,  Crabb. 

PED'^S-T.flkL,  n.  [It.  piedestallo ;  piede 
(L.  pes),  a  foot,  and  Ger.  stall  (A.  S. 
steal,  stal),  a  stand,  a  stall ;  Sp.  pe- 
destal; Fr.  piedestal.]  {Arch.)  The 
base  .or  support  of  a  column,  pillar, 
statue,  vase,  &c.  Britton.    Pedestal. 

^g'  A  pedestal  consists  of  three  parts  :  the  base,  the 
die  or  dado,  and  tlie  cornice.     Brande. 

PP-DES'TRI-AL,  a.    Relating  to  the  foot.  Moseley. 

Pg-DES'TRI-AN,  a.  [L.  pedestris ;  pes,  pedis,  a 
foot;  It.  Sf  Sp.  pedestre;  Fr.  p^destre.., 

1.  On  foot ;  going  on  foot.  Johnson. 

2.  Not  elevated  or  soaring;  prosy.    "  A  pe- 
destrian .  .  .  style."  Roscoe. 

PP-DES'TRI-AN,  n.    1.  One  who  gc?s.  travels,  or 

journeys  on  foot ;  a  foot-traveller.         Johnson. 

2.  One  noted  for  his  powers  of  walking. iSw«r<. 

P5-DES'TRI-AN-1§M,  n.  The  act  of  travelling  on 
foot.  Browne. 


PP-DES'TRI-AN-IZE,  V.  n. 
journey  on  foot. 


To  travel  on  foot ;  to 
Ec.  Ret- 


P5-DES'TRI-OUS,  a.  Going  on  foot ;  pedestrian. 
"  Pedestrious  animals."  Broicne. 

PED'1-CEL,  n.  [L.  pedicelbis ;  pes,  pedis,  a  foot; 
It.  pedicciuolo  ;  Fr.  p^dicelle.]  {Bot.)  The  stalk 
of  a  single  flower  of  a  cluster.  Gray. 

PED'I-CEL-LATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Furnished  with,  or 
having,  a  pedicel ;  pedicelled.  Gray. 

P?-DTg't;L-LATE,  n.  {Zor.l.)  One  of  an  order  of 
echinoderms  having  vesicular  organs,  called 
feet,  projecting  from  various  parts  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  ;  the  sea-urchin,  &c.    Brande. 

PED'l-CELLED  (-s6ld),  a.  {Bot.)  Furnished  with 
a  pedicel ;  pedicellate.  Gray. 

PED'1-CLE  (ped'e-kl),  n.  [L.  pediculus,  dim.  of 
pes,  pedis,  a  foot ;  It.  pcdicivolo  ;  Sp.  pedirulo  ; 
Fr. . p'dicule.]  {Hot.)  The  stalk  of  a  single 
flower  of  a  cluster  ;  a  pedicel.  Bacon. 

Pp-DIC'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  pedicularis  ;  pediculus,  a 
louse  ;'  It.  pediculare ;  Sp.  pedicttlar  ;  Fr.  pedi- 
culaire.]  Lousy;  having  the  phthciriasis,  or 
lousy  disease.         .  Ainsu^orth. 

P5-DIC-U-LA'TI0N,  n.  \Ij.  pedictilatio.']  (Med.) 
A  disease  in  which  the  body  is  infested  with 
lice  ;  lousy  disease  ;  phthciriasis.  llo'ilyn. 

P?-Dl^'t;R-OfJS,  a.  [L.  pes,  pedis,  a  foot,  and 
gero,  to  bear.]     Having  feet.  Kirby. 

PED'I-GREE,  n.  [Fr.  pre,  father,  and  degn',  a 
stair.  Booth.  —  Fr.  gres,  or  degres  des  p  res ; 
i.  e.  grachis  patrum,  or  apedendo  gradus.  Rich- 
ardson. —  L.  pes,  pedis,  Fr.  pied,  a  foot ;  and  L. 
gradtis,  Fr.  degrp,  a  degree.  —  Pedigree  then  is 
equivalent  to  pied-de-gns,  i.  e.  a  stem  of  lin- 
eage. Th.  Boys.  —  Formerly  spelt  pedcgru,  pe- 
tygru,  pedygru,  pcdcgretce,  &c.]  Line  of  an- 
cestors ;  ancestry  ;  lineage  ;  genealogy. 

I  am  no  herald  to  inquire  into  men's  pedigrees;  it  sufliceth 
me  if  I  know  their  virtues.  Hiilney. 

Syn.  —  See  Genealogy. 
PED'J-MAne,  n.     [L.  pes,  pedis,  a  foot,  and  ma- 
7ms,  a  hand.]     (Zo-l.)  One  of  a  family  of  mar- 
supial  animals,  of  which  the  opossum  is  the 
type,  having  a  thumb  on  the  hind  feet.  Brande. 


A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  C,  1?,  short;    A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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PfiD'l-MftNT,  M.  [L.  pea,  pedis,  a  foot.]  {Arch.) 
The  triuiigiiliir  or  circular  part  of  a  portico 
bounded  by  the  top  of  the  entablature  and  the 
ed^es  of  the  roof :  —  an  ornament,  resembling  a 
pediment,  placed  over  doors.  Sic.        ^     Brande. 

PfiD'l-PALP,  n.  [L.  pes,  pedis,  a  foot,  and  paljjo, 
to  feel.]     (Zord.) 

1.  A  pulmonary  araehnidan  having  feelers  in 
the  form  of  pincers,  or  a  didactyl  claw,  us  the 
scorpion.  Brande. 

2.  One  of  the  three  outermost  pairs  of  jaws 
in  certain  crustaceans.  Bell. 

PfiD'LpR,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Mins/teu 
derives  this  word  from  Fr.  aller  it  pied,  to  go  on 
foot ;  Skinner,  from  Teut.  betteler,  a  beggar  ; 
Johnson,  from  petty  dealer ;  others,  from  Fr.  pied 
poiidreux,  dusty  toot.  —  L.  pedestcr,  going  on 
foot. —  Cotgrave  defines  pedlar  (porte-panier),  a 
basket-carrier.  The  Scotch  for  pedler  is  pedder, 
one  who  carries  a  ped,  or  basket ;  a  travelling 
merchant.  —  See  Peddlk.]  One  who  peddles  ; 
one  who  travels  about  the  country  carrying 
commodities  for  sale;  —  written  a\so  peddler, 
and  pedlar. 

A  prdler't  pack  that  bowa  the  bearer  down.  Cowjxr. 
t^g-  This  word  is  xpcit  pedlar  in  the  old  Enelish 
dictionaries  of  CotRrave,  Coles,  Martin,  and  l)yi;lie ; 
and  pedler  in  alinoHt  all  the  other  Bn^li  h  dictionaries. 
If  rofiularly  formed  .is  a  verbal  noun  from  the  verb  to 
peddle,  the  proper  orthography  would  be  peddler  ;  but 
the  noun  pedler  or  pedlar  appears  to  have  been  In  use 
much  longer  than  the  verb  to  peditle,  and  this  fact 
accounts  for  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  orthog- 
raphy :  —  peddle  not  being  found  in  the  English  dic- 
tionaries which  were  published  before  that  of  John- 
son ;  and  Johnson  gives  it  only  as  another  orthogra- 
phy of  the  verb  to  piddle. 

PfeD'LgR-ESS,  n.    A  female  pedler.       Overhury. 

PED'LgR-Y,  n.  The  employment  of,  or  wares 
sold  by,  pedlers  ;  peddlery.  Milton. 

PED'r.eR-Y,  a.     Sold  by  peddlers.  Sicift. 

PE-DQ-BAP'TI.*JM  [pS-do-bSp'tTzm.  5.  P.  E.  K.  S/n. 
\Vr.  Wl.;  p6d-o-baip'tIzni,  W.],  n.  [Gr.  miif, 
irni^(S?,  a  child,  and  fimrrittftdi,  a  dipping.]  The 
baptism  of  infants  or  children.  teatley. 

PE-D0-BAP'T|ST,  n.  One  that  holds  to,  or  prac- 
tises, infant  baptism.  Johnson. 

P£d'Q-MAN-CY,  n.  [L.  pes,  pedis,  a  foot,  and  Gr. 
pavTila,  prophesying.]  Divination  by  the  soles 
of  the  feet.  Smart. 

P5-D6m'P-TPR,  n.  [It.  4r  Sp.  pedometro,  from  L. 
pes,  pedis  (Gr.  noLs,  voS'is),  a  foot,  and  Gr. ///rooi', 
a  measure  ;  Fr.  pi'dometre.]  An  instrument  for 
registering  the  nutnber  of  paces  taken  in  walk- 
ing, and  thereby  ascertaining  the  distance 
passed  over.  Brande. 

tff-  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  watch,  and  re- 
ceives its  movement  from  the  motion  of  the  body.  It 
is  sometimes  applied  to  a  carriage.     P.  Cyc. 

PED-Q-MET'RIC         )  a.  Pertaining  to  apedom- 
PfeD-O-MfiT'RI-CAL,  S  eter.  Wright. 

P5-nUN'CLE  (pe-dung'kl,  82)  [pe-diin'kl,  K.  Sm. 
IVr.  TFJ. ;  pSd'ynkl,  Ash,  Dun(jlison],  n.  [L. 
pediculus,  pedunculus  ;  pes,  pedis,  a  foot ;  It.  <Sf 
Sp.  pedunciilo ;  Fr.  pMoncule.] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  stalk  of  a  flower  or  of  a  flower- 
cluster  ;  a  foot-stalk.  Gray. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  term  which  has  been  applied  to 
different  prolongations  or  appendices  of  the  en- 
ccphalon.  Dunglison. 

3.  (Zodl.)  A  hollow,  fleshy  tube,  by  which 
Lepaaites  are  attached :  —  a  stalk  or  stem.  Owen. 

P^-DON'CLED  (p?-dang'kld,  82),  a.  (Bot.)  Hav- 
ing a  peduncle  ;  pedunculate.  Gray. 

Pe-niJN'cy-LAR,  a.  fit.  pedunculare ;  Fr.  p-- 
doneulaire.']  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, a  peduncle.  P.  Cyc. 

Pe-DON'CV-LATE,       )  „.     rjt.  ^  Sp.  prduncula- 

P(;-dON'CU-LAT-PD,  )  rfo;Fr./}Vf/o;irM/e.]  (Bot.) 

Having,  or  growing  on,  a  peduncle.  Gray. 

PEE,  c.  n.  To  look  with  one  eye.  [Local.]  Wright. 

PEED,  a.     Blind  of  one  eye.    [Local,  Eng.]   Ray. 

PEEK,  t'.  rt.  To  peep;  to  look  slyly.  [Obsolete 
or  colloquial.]  Gascoigne.     Palgrare. 

PEEK'Y,  a.  Showing  signs  of  decay,  as  timber. 
[Local.]  Dickerson. 


PEEL,  V.  a.  [L.  pilo,  to  deprive  of  hnir;  pilus, 
hair  ;  Sy>.  pelar,  to  tleprive  of  hair,  to  peel ;  Fr. 
peler.]  [i.  peki.kd;  pp.  pkki.i.ng,  peklku.] 
To  strip  off,  as  skin,  bark,  rind,  &c. ;  to  decor- 
ticate ;  to  bark  ;  to  pure  ;  to  flay. 

The  akitful  ahepherd  peeUU  me  certain  wandi.         Shak. 

Syn.  — 8oo  Pare, 

PEEL,  V.  a.   [Fr.  piller.  —  See  Pill.]  To  pillage  ; 

to  plunder  ;  to  pill.  Milton. 

A  nation  acattered  and  peekd.  Jua.  zvlii.  2. 

PEEL,  M.  [L.  pellis  ;  It.  pelle ;  Sp.  peleia ;  Fr. 
penu.  —  X.  S.  fell;  Dut.  vel;  Ger.  fell.]  The 
skin  or  rind  of  any  thing.  Coioper. 

Syn.  — See  Skin. 

PEEL,  n.     [L.,  It.,  .Sf  Sp.  pnla  ;  Fr.  peUe."] 

1.  A  kind  of  wooden  shovel  with  a  long  han- 
dle used  by  bakers  to  put  bread  in  and  out  of 
the  oven  ;  —  written  also  peal.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  large  fire-shovel.     [Local.]  Wright. 

3.  (Printing.)  A  tool  for  hanging  damp 
printed  sheets  on  a  line  to  dry.  Simmonda. 

PEEL,  n.     A  fortified  place ;  a  pell,     [r.] 

Beneath  the  peeFt  rude  battlement.  Scott, 

PEELj  V.  n.    1.  To  be  separated,  or  come  off,  as 

skin  or  rind.  Swift. 

2.  To  lose  the  skin,  bark,  or  rind.         Smart. 

PEELED  (p61d),  p.  a.  Naked  or  unprotected ; 
bald ;  bare ;  —  also  written  pieled.  Shak. 

PEEL'pR,  71.    1.  One  who  peels.  Johnson. 

2.  A  plunderer  ;  a  robber.  Tusser. 

PEEL'-HotysE,  n.    A  small,  square  tower.  Scott. 

PEEL'JNG,  n.    Peel ;  skin  ;  hide.  Forby. 

PEEP,  V.  n.  [Gr.  itiirirl^ii> ;  L.  pipio;  It.  pipilare; 
Sp.  pipiar ;  Fr.  pppier.  —  Dut.  piepen  ;  Ger. 
pfeijen ;  Dan.  pippe ;  Sw.  pipi,.']  [t.  pkeped  ; 
pp.  PEEPING,  PEEPED.]  To  cry  as  a  chicken  or 
young  bird ;  to  chirp  ;  to  pule  ;  to  pip.  B.  Jonson. 

There  waa  none  that  moved  the  wing,  or  opened  the 
mouth,  or  jieepetl.  Jaa.  x.  M. 

PEEP,  V.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Dut. 
ophessen,  to  lift  up.  Skinner.  —  Gr.  omnivTi'if,  a 
spy  ;  diriTTTivo),  to  look  around  after.  Casaubon. 
—  Perhaps  from  peep,  to  cry  as  a  chicken,  trans- 
ferred from  the  sound  which  chickens  make  on 
the  first  breaking  of  the  shell  to  the  look  ac- 
companying it.  Johnson.  liichardson.'\  To  look 
curiously  or  slyly,  as  from  a  hiding-place. 

Who  is  the  same  which  at  my  window  jieepa'l       S/ieruier, 

PEEP,  n.  1.  A  look  as  from  a  hiding-place ;  a 
sly,  quick  look. 

To  take  t'  other  peep  at  the  atars.  Sicifl. 

2.  The  cry  of  a  young  bird  or  a  chicken. 
Peep  of  day,  dawn  or  break  of  day.  Johnson*  ■ 

PEEP'pR,  n.     1.  One  who  peeps.  Kilkgretc. 

2.  A  young  bird,  or  a  chicken.         Brnmston. 

3.  A  cant  term  for  a  looking-glass,  and  also 
for  the  eye.  Todd. 

PEEP'-IIOLE, 


PEEP'ING-IIOLE, 


("• 


A  hole  to  peep  through. 
Prior.     L'  Estrange. 

PEE'Pl'L-TREE,  n.  The  Ficus  religiosa,  or  sacred 
fig  of  the  East  Indies.  Wright. 

PEER,  n.     [L.  par;  It.  pari;  Sp.  par;  Old  Fr. 
peir ;  Fr.  pair.'\ 

1.  An  equal  ;  one  of  the  same  rank. 

Amoncat  a  man'a  jovr;  a  man  ahall  be  aiire  of  familiarity; 
and  therefore  it  i«  good  a  little  to  keen  state.  Bacon. 

O.  what  ia  man,  frr(*at  Maker  of  mankind, 
Tliat  thou  to  him  such  jfreat  rceuccl  <lo9t  bear. 
That  thou  adorn'at  him  with  ao  l)rif;ht  a  mind, 
Mak'st  liim  a  king,  and  even  an  angvl'a  iirtrt      I)arie«. 

2.  One  equal  in  excellence  ;  a  match  ;  a  mate. 

In  aong  he  never  had  his  peer.  Dri/flea. 

3.  A  companion  ;  an  associate ;  a  fellow. 

lie  all  hia  /vera  in  beauty  did  aurpaia.  S/>eH*er. 

4.  A  nobleman  ;  a  lord  ;  —  so  called  because 
men  of  distinguished  birth  were  alone  consid- 
ered fit  companions  for  the  king. 

The  flr»t  i>r<T  created  by  patent  waa  Lord  Beauchamp.  of 
Holt,  in  Itichard  Il.'a  reigii.  ./.  Srnffrr. 

49*  At  present,  the  word  is  limited  to  the  membem 
of  the  upiHT  house  of  Parliament,  and  to  Scottish  and 
Irish  noblemen  nf  corrps|K)ndent  rank,  qualified,  on 
election,  to  sit  in  the  upi>or  hcmse.     Smart. 

PEER,  r.  n.     [I>.  pareo ;  Old  Fr.  perer ;  Fr.  paral- 
tre.\     \i.  PEERED  ;  pp.  peering,  peered.] 


L  To  appear ;  to  come  just  in  iiight.[R.]  Shak 

Be«  bow  fala  gorget  ;>rrra  above  hia  gitwn.  B.  Jomtom. 

2.  To  peep ;  to  look  narrowly.  "  Peering  in 
maps  for  ports."  '  Shak. 

PEER,  V.  a.    To  constitute  a  peer,    [h.]     Iteylin. 

PEER'A^E,  n,    1.  The  dignity,  rank,  or  sute  of 

a  peer  or  nobleman.  Swift. 

2.  The  body  of  jwers.  Dryifen. 

No  one  vrnrrBte*  tlie  prtrtun  more  than  I  dot  but,  my 
lorda,  I  muat  aay,  the  /irrriii/e  iolicited  me,  not  I  the  lox/atfr. 

TUiirlow, 

tPEER'DQM,  n.    Peerage.  Bailey. 

PEER'5.S8,  n.    The  wife  of  a  peer.  Pope. 

PEER'LfSS,  a.  Without  a  peer  or  equal;  un- 
equalled ;  matchless. 

With  iuch  a  peerlem  miO«*tjr  she  itanda.  Dr^cm. 

PEER'LgsS-LY,  ad.  In  a  peerless  manner  ;  with- 
out an  equal ;  matchlessly.  B.  Jonson. 

PEER'Lpss-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  peer- 
less or  matchless.  Bailey. 

PEERT,  a.  Perk  ;  brisk.  [Local,  U.  S.]  Hoffman. 

t  PEER'Y,  a.     Fearful :  —  inquisitive.      Fielding. 

PEET'SEE,  n.  A  species  of  chestnut  which  grows 
in  rivers  and  ponds  in  China.  Farm.  Ency. 

PEE'VjSH,  a.  [Etymology  uncertain.  —  A  con- 
tract! •)n  o( pervrse.  Junius.  —  From  beeiah,  i.  e. 
waspish.  Skinner.  —  From  Sw.  pipa,  to  pipe, 
to  whine.  Serenita.  —  From  Scot. jpeto,  to  utter 
a  mournful  sound,  as  a  bird.  Todd.  —  Scot. 
peuis,  peveas ;  Old  Eng.  peuisae,  pevyaae.] 

1.  t  Self-willed  ;  obstinate.  Burton. 

No,  truat  me;  ahe  ia  peevith,  •alien,  froward.  Siak. 

2.  Apt  to  complain  ;  querulous ;  fretful ;  petu- 
lant ;  waspish  ;  irritable  ;  snappish  ;  captious. 

A  peevM  fellow  ia  one  who  haa  lome  icaaou  in  himaelf  Ibt 
being  out  of  humor.  Spectator, 

3.  E.\pressing  querulousness,  fretfulness,  net- 
ulancy,  or  disrespect.  "  Peetish  tokens."  Shak. 

4.  Witty  ;  subtle.     [Local,  Eng.]        Wright. 
Syn.— s?ee  Captious,  Harsh. 

PEE'VISH-LY,  ad.  In  a  peevish  manner;  queru- 
lously ;  fretfully.  Hayicnrd. 

PEE'VISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  peevish  ;  querulousness ;  fretfulness. 

PEE'V'IT,  «,    A  bird.  —  See  Pewit.  IlilL 

p£q,  n.  [Gr.  niiytvpi,  to  stick  or  fix  in.  Jttniua. 
—  A.  S.  piic,  a  little  needle  or  pin ;  »yca/i,  to 
peck  or  pick.     Skinner.     Richardson.] 

1.  A  small  pointed  piece  of  wood  serving  as 
a  nail ;  a  small  wooden  pin.  Addison. 

2.  One  of  the  pins  of  a  musical  instrument, 
on  which  the  strings  are  strained.  Shak. 

3.  A  nickname  for  Margaret.  Johnson. 
To  take  down  a  peg,  to  depress  ;  to  lower  ;  to  hum- 
ble. "  And  took  your  gr&ndecs  down  a  feg."  Iludihr^t. 

PEG,  r.  a.      [».  PEGGED  ;  pp.  PEGOINO,    PEGGED.] 

To  fasten  with  a  peg  or  pegs.  Shak. 

Pe-GA'sp-A.\,  c.     {I..  Pegaseus.^ 

1.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  Pegasus ;  swif\ ; 
speedy.  Feltham. 

2.  Relating  to  poetry ;  poetic.  Andrews. 

Pf:o'j1-S0s,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Oi/yaiKK.] 

1.  (Greciuti  Myth.)  A  winged  horse,  the  ofT- 
spring  of  Neptune  and  Medusa.  11'.  Smith. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  northern  constellation  near 
Cj-gnus  ;  the  Horse.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  (Jch.)  A  genus  of  lophobranchiate  fishes, 
with  large  pectoral  fins,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  enabled  to  take  short  saltatory  flights 
through  the  air.  Brande. 

PftG'fifR,  n.     One  who  pegs.  Shenrood. 

t  PEG.M  (p«m),  w.  [Gr.  rrjYfia,  something  fastened 
or  joined  together  ;  L.  j)eqma.'\  A  board  or  ma- 
chine for  a  placard,  or  the  placard  itself,  used 
in  pageants. 

In  the  centre  or  midat  of  the  prifm  there  waa  an  abark  or 
aquare  wherein  thia  eulogy  waa  wnltcn.  B.  Jar 


P£g'M.\-TITE,  ».  (Min.)  Graphic  granite.  Dana. 

p6g'Q-MAN-CY,  m.  [Or.  myfi,  a  fountain,  and 
payrtiq,  a  prophesying.]  Divination  by  means 
of  fountains.  Roget. 

PfcG'-STRIK-pR,  ».  One  who  catches  turtles  by 
striking  them  with  an  iron  peg  having  a  string 
attached  to  it.  Itolbrook, 
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PEG-TANKARD 

PEG'-TANK-ARD,  w.  Formerly  atankard  marked 
inside  by  graduated  pegs  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
said,  of  equally  dividing  the  liquor.         Wrig/U. 

Pp-GU'pR,  n.     A  native  of  Pegu.  Eamshaw. 

PEt-RAM'^-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  -ntlpa,  proof,  test,  and 
fiirjjof,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  indicating 
the  amount  of  resistance  to  wheel-carriages  on 
roads  of  different  construction.  Francis. 

■VEI-RAS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  TreipaartKSs;  vtip6o>,  to  try.] 
Attempting ;  making  trial.  '  Smart. 

t-  PRI§E  (piz),  n.    A  weight ;  poise.  Spenser. 

f  PEi§E  (piz),  V.  a.    To  poise.  Sidney. 

PFJsh  '  WA,  n.  The  title  of  the  military  governor 
of  the  Mahrattas..  Stocqueler. 

PE'KAN,  n,  i^Zord.)  A  North  American  species 
of  marten  ;  Mustela  Canadensis.  Audubon. 

PE  ' KK-A,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  found  in 
Guiana,  which  furnish  the  saouari  or  sawarra 
nuts  of  the  shops.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PE'KOE,  or  PEK'OE,  n.  A  fine  kind  of  black- 
tea  ;  —  written  also  pecco.  Simmonds. 

PEL'A^E,  n.  [Sp.  ^  Fr.  pelage,  the  color  of  the 
hair  of  a  beast,  from  L.  pilus,  the  hair.]  The 
covering  of  a  wild  beast,  consisting  of  hair,  fur, 
or  wool.  Thompson. 

P5-LA'9!-AN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Pe- 
lagius,  a  British  mon't  who  lived  early  in  the 
fiftli  century,  and  wh  >  denied  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  and  maintained  free-will,  as  well  as 
the  merit  of  good  works.  Bp.  Hall. 

P5-LA'9!-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Pelagius,  a  British 
monk,  or  to  his  doctrine.  South. 

Pg-LA'^l-AN,  a.  [L.  pelagiti  (Gr.  n/Aayo,),  the 
sea.]     Pertaining  to  the  sea  ;  pelagic.       Lyell. 

P5-LA'^!-AN-i§M,  n.  The  doctrines  of  Pelagius, 
a  monk  of  the  fifth  century.  South. 

P5-LA^'IC,  a.  [Gr.  nilnyiKi;  ;  rtXnyoi:,  sea;  L. 
pelagicus.]  Belonging  to  the  sea  ;  marine.  Lyell. 

PEL-AR-G6n'I0,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  distilled  water  of  Pelargonium 
roseum,  or  rose-geranium.  Stlliman. 

PEL-AR-GO'm-CrM,  n.  [Gr.  vf).apy6(,  a  stork.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  allied  to  the  geranium ; 
stork's-bill.  Loudon. 

PEL'5-CAiN,  n.    A  bird.  —  See  Pelican. 

PEL-E-CAJV'1-D.m,  n.  pi.  {Ornith.')  A  family  of 
bird's  of  the  order  Anseres,  including  the  sub- 
families Phaetonince,  Plotince,  and  Pelecanince ; 
pelicans.  Gray. 

Pf:L-E-CA-^ri'JV^,  n.  pi.  [See  PELECANIDiU.] 
{Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of 
birds  of  the 
order  Anse- 
res and  fam- 
ily Pelecani- 
dee;  pelicans. 
Gray. 

PEL'?-C(}ID,  n.  [Gr.  vafKvs, 
an  axe  or  hatchet,  and  (7(5o{, 
form.]  {Geom,.)  A  curve 
somewhat  resembling  th^ 
head  Of  a  hatchet,  consisting 
of  two  inverted  quadrantal 
arcs  (A  B  and  A  D)  and  a 
semicircle  (B  C  D).  Francis. 

tPEL'e-GRINE,  a.     Peregrine. 

PEfi'e-RlNE,  n.  A  lady's  Ion 
hanging  down  before. 

PPLF,  n.  [Old  Eng.  pel/ray.  pelfry.— Of  the 
same  origm  as  paltry.  Todd.  —  Perhaps  from 
pilfer.  Richardson.]  Money ;  riches ;  mam- 
mon;—  commonly  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

To  the  poor  if  lip  refiisert  his  pflf. 

He  used  them  full  m  Icliidly  as  Himself.  Swift. 

PELF'fSH,  a.     Pertaining  to  riches.      Stanihurst. 

t  PEL'FRY,  or  PEL'FRAY,  n.     Pelf.        Cranmer. 

PEL'j-CAN,  M.  [Gr.  TihKiv,  the  woodpecker;  — 
also  a  water  bird  ;  iri^./Kiiw,  to  hew  with  an  axe ; 
niXiKVf,  an  axe  ;  L.  pelecnnus  and  pelicanus  ;  It. 
peUicano ;  Sp.  pelicano ;  Fr.  pplican.] 


Cormorant  (Granultis  carbo). 


Common  pelican 
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1.  {Ornith.)    A 
large,  heavy,  aquat- 
ic bird  of  the  fam- 
ily Pelecanid(B,  and 
sub-family  l^elecanintehav- 
ing  a  long,    straight,  wide, 
and  very   much   depressed 
bill.  Eng.  Cyc. 

j9^  Fish  is  the  food  of  the 
pelican,  which  it  captures  with 
great  aJroitness,  generally  in 
shallow  inlets.  The  upper 
mandible  of  its  bill  is  flattened, 
and  terminated  by  a  very  strong 

hook  or  nail,  which  is  com-  (/.e^ec/clL'^o^JcSu^). 
pressed   and   very    nmcli   bent. 

The  lower  mandible  is  formed  by  two  osseous  braiich- 
Ss,  which  are  depressed,  flexible,  and  united  at  the 
point ;  and  from  it  is  sus|)ended  a  naked  skin,  in 
the  form  of  an  expansive  pouch  or  bag,  which  will 
hold  a  considerable  number  of  fish.     Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Chem.)  An  alembic  from  which  two  op- 
posite beaks  or  tubes  pass  out  and  reenter  at 
the  belly  of  the  cucurbit.  Ja?nieson. 

3.  {Stcrg.)  An  instrument  for  extracting 
teeth,  curved  at  the  end  like  the  beak  of  a  peli- 
can. Dunglison. 

PEL'I-5m,  n.  [Gr.  iriXtdi,  livid.]  {Min.)  A  smoky- 
blue  variety  of  iolite.  Dana. 

PEL-I-b'MA,  n.     [Gr.  TT(?.i(j)iia  ;  irthds,  livid.] 

1.  {Med.)  A  livid  spot  or  bruise.     Dunglison. 

2.  (Min.)  Peliom. — See  Peliom.      Brande. 

P(;-LisSE'  (pe-lSs'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  pellis,  the 
skin  or  hide  of  a  beast. — See  Pilch.] 

1.  A  furred  cloak  or  robe.  Guthrie. 

2.  A  robe  or  cloak  of  silk  or  other  cloth  worn 
by  ladies.  Smart. 

PELL,  n.  [L.  pellis  ;  It.  pelle ;  Sp.  pelleja ;  Fr. 
peau.l  t  The  hide  of  an  animal ;  a  pelt.  Bailey. 
Clerk  of  the  pells,  in  England,  an  officer  of  the  ex- 
chequer who  enters  every  teller's  bill  on  a  parchment 
roll,  called  pellis  acceptorum,  or  roll  of  receipts  ;  and 
also  makes  another  roll,  called  pellis  ezitium,  or  ndl 
of  disbursements.  Bailey,     Todd. 

t  PELL,  n.  [L.  pellis,  a  hide,  because  in  early 
times  houses  were  made  of  hides.  Skinner.  — 
"  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  origin  is  L. 
phalcB,  oval  towers,  from  /«/<?,  phalcp,  the  pillars 
erected  in  the  Roman  circus."     Jumieson.'] 

1.  A  house.  Speght.     Skinner. 

God  save  the  lady  of  this  pell.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  strong  or  fortified  place.  Jamieson. 
4®"  Written  also  paile,  peel,  peill,  pele,  and  peyll. 

P^L-LA'GRA,  71.  [L.  pellis,  skin,  and  Gr.  aypa,  a 
catching,  seizure.]  {Med.)  A  disease  in  which 
the  skin  becomes  covered  with  wrinkles,  and 

•  assumes  a  scaly  appearance,  especially  in  the 
parts  exposed  to  the  air.  Dunglison. 

B^  It  has  been  supposed  to  follow  every  where  the 
introduction  of  Indian  corn.     Dunglison. 

PEL'L^T,  n.  [It.  palla,  pallottolo,  from  L.  pila, 
a  ball  ;  Sp.  pella  ;  Fr.  pelotte.'} 

1.  A  little  ball.  "  A  .  .  .  pellet  of  yellow  wax." 
Bacon.     ".Pellets  of  lint."     Wiseman. 

2.  A  bullet,     [ii.]  Bacon.     Ray. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  Gothic  ornament  consisting  of 
plain,  flat,  circular  pieces  arranged  along  a 
juscia  or  band.  Francis. 

PEL'Lpx,  V.  a.    To  form  into  pellets.  Shak. 

P£L'Lf-T-5D,  a.  Consisting  of  bullets.  "  This 
pelleted  storm."  Shak. 

PEL'LI-CLE,  n.  [L.  pellicula,  dim.  of  pellis,  skin  ; 
It.  pe/licola  ;  Sp.  pelicula  ;  Fr.  pellicule.'] 

1.  A  thin  skin  or  membrane  ;  a  film.    Sharp. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  film  of  salt  or  other  substance 
which  forms  on  the  surface  of  solutions  during 
evaporation.  Bratide. 

PEL'L|-TO-RY,  n.     [Sp.  pelitre.] 

1.  {Bot)  A  gentis  of  weeds,  commonly  grow- 
ing on  old  walls  or  on  heaps  of  rubbish  ;  Pnri- 
etaria.  Loudon. 

2.  The  root  of  the  Spanish  camomile  {Ati- 
themis  pyrethrum),  used  in  medicine.       Davis. 

Pellitory  of  Spain,  Antheviis  pyrethrum,  London. 

PELL-MELL',  ad.  [Fr.  pele-mMe.]  Mixed  or 
mingled  together ;  confusedly  ;  disorderly.  Shak. 

The  battle  was  a  confused  heap;  the  frround  unequal; 
men,  horses,  chariots  crowded  pell-mell.  Milton. 


PELTRY 

ppii-LU'CID,  a.  [L.  pellucidus ;  perluceo,  to  shine 
through,  to  be  transparent ;  per,  through,  and 
luceo,  to  shine ;  It.  pellucido ;  Fr.  pellucide.] 
Translucent ;  transparent ;  diaphanous  ;  limpid. 
Syn.  —  That  is  pellucid  or  translucent  which  is  per- 
vious to  light ;  that  is  transparent  through  wliicli  ob- 
jects may  be  distinctly  seen.  Water  and  ground  glass 
are  j  ellucid  or  translucent  ;  unground  glass,  trans- 
parent. 

P5L-LQ'C|D-LY,  ad.  In  a  pellucid  manner; 
cleanly  ;  transparently.  Wright, 

PEL-LU-CID'l-TY,  n.  [L.  pelliKiditas  ;  pellucidus,, 
pellucid.]     Peliucidness.  Locke. 

PgL-LU'CJlD-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  pellucid ;  pellucidity.  Keil. 

PEL-O-PON-NE'SI-AN,  a.  [L.  Pcloponnesius,  from 
Gr.  X\i).o-nbvvriaoi  {1j:  Pe/o]}on7ie.ncs),  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  Xlc?.oip,  Ilt^.on-oc,  Pelops,  and  trj(7of,  an 
island.]  {Geog.)  Pertaining  to  the  Peloponne- 
sus, a  peninsula  comprehending  the  southern 
part  of  Greece,  now  called  the  Moi-ea.  "The 
Peloponnesian  war."  P.  Cyc. 

PEL-O-PON-NE'Sr-AN,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  next  year  (B.  C.  429),  instead  of  invading  Attica,  the 
I'elupotinesians  laid  siege  to  Flata:a.  2'.  Ci/c. 

PEL'O-SINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  bitter,  colorless  sub- 
stance extracted  from  the  roots  of  the  Cis.sam- 
pelos  Pareiru.  Brande. 

PEL'O-TA^E,  n.  [Sp.  pehte,  goats'  hair.]  Packs 
or  bales  of  Spanish  wool.  Simmonds. 

PELT,  n.  [Gr.  T^tUa  ;  L.  pellis  ;  It.  pelle ;  Sp. 
pelleja;  Yr.  peau.  —  A..S.J'el;  I)iit.  pels  ;  Ger. 
pels.  —  See  Fell.] 

1.  The  skin  or  hide  of  a  beast,     [k.] 

A  scabby  tetter  on  their  pelts  will  stick.  Dryden. 

2.  The  raw  or  undressed  skin  or  hide  of  a 
beast  with  the  wool  or  hair  on  it.  Browne. 

JKg=-  The  term  is  now  restricted  to  the  skins  of 
sheep,  and  of  those  animals  found  in  high  latitudes, 
as  the  heaver,  bear,  moose-deer,  marten,  minx,  sable, 
wolverine,  &c.    Davis. 

3.  The  quarry  of  a  hawk  all  torn.  Ainsworth, 

PELT,  V.  a.  [Formed  by  syncope  from  pellet. 
Lye.]     \i.  pelted  ;  pp.  pelting,  pelted.] 

1.  To  strike  or  assail  with  something  thrown- 
The  chiding  billows  seem  to  pelt  the  clouds.  Shah 

1  might  easily  with  stones  pelt  the  metropolis  to  pieces. 

SwiJ-t. 

2.  To  throw  ;  to  cast ;  to  hurl. 

My  Phillis  me  with  pelted  apples  plies.  Dryden. 

PELT,  n.  A  blow  or  stroke  from  something 
thrown  ;  a  knock;  a  kick.  Percy,  Rcl.cs. 

PELT,  n.  [L.  pelta  ;  Fr.  pelte.]  A  light  shield  ; 
a  pelta.  —  See  Pelta.  Old  Play,  1633. 

PEL'TA,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  vilrn.'] 

1.  (Ant.)  A  small,  light  shield,  consisting  of  a 
frame  of  wood  or  wicker-work,  covered  with 
skin  or  leather,  and  without  a  rim.     W.  Smith. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  flat  apothecium  without  a  rim. 

Hensloio. 

PEL'TATE,       ;  a.     {Bot.)  Noting  a  leaf 

PEL'TAT-:PD,  >  the  petiole  of  which  is 

attached  at  the  lower  side,  within  the 

margin ;  shield-shaped.  Gray. 

PEL'TATE-LY,  ad.  {Bot.)  In  a  peltate  manner  ; 
so  as  to  resemble  a  shield.  Craig. 

PELT'^;R,  n.     1.  One  who  pelts. 

2.  t  A  sordid  wretch  ;  a  pinch -penny.  Huloet. 

PEL'TI-NERVED,  a.  [L.  pelta,  a  shield,  and  Eng. 
7ie7Ted.]  {Bot.)  Noting  a  leaf  having  nerves 
diverging  from  the  summit  of  the  petiole,  and 
spread  on  all  sides  in  a  plane  much  inclined 
to  it.  Henslow. 

t  PELT'ING,  a.     1.  Mean  ;  paltry  ;  pitiful.    Shak. 
2.  Bustling;  hurrying.  Baker. 

PELT'ING,  n.  An  assault  or  striking  with  some- 
thing thrown  ;  a  striking  against ;  a  battering. 

The  ])elting  of  this  pitiless  storm.  Shak. 

PELT'-M6N-!R5R    (-mung-|er),   n.     A    dealer  in 

pelts  ;  a  fell-monger.  Richardson. 

PELT'-R6t,  n.     A  disease  of  sheep  in  which  the 

wool  comes  off;  the  naked  disease.         Ogilvie. 

PEL'TRY,  71.  [Dut.  pelterijoi ;  Old  Fr.  peltrie.  — 
See  Pelt.] 
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1.  Pelts  collectively  ;  skins  in  their  raw  state, 
with  the  wool,  hair,  or  fur  on  them.       Sinolktt. 

2.  Something  us  common  iis  the  wool  or  the 
hair  of  a  tikin  or  hide ;  something  common  or 
worthless.  Bah. 

f  PfiL'TRY-wARE,  n.    Peltry.  Bemers. 

PELT'-WOOL.  (|)«ltwftl),  M.    Wool  from  the  skin 

of  a  dead  sheep.  Whia/iaw. 

I'fiL'VlC,  a.   Belonging  to  the  pelvis.  Dunglison. 

I'gL-VlM'P-TgR,  n.  [Eng.  pelvis,  and  Gr.^/rpoi-, 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
diameters  of  the  pelvis.  DuugUaon. 

P6l'V|8,  n.  [L.  (Gr.  nlhi),  a  basin.]  {Anat.) 
The  part  of  the  trunk  which  bounds  the  abdo- 
men below.  Dunglison. 
49-  It  is  a  Urge,  bony,  irreirular,  conoidal  cavity, 
open  above  and  Iwlow,  8Up|iortiii!;  and  containing  a 
part  of  the  intestines,  and  tl«e  urinary  and  genital  or- 
gans, and  scrvirii!  as  a  fixed  point  for  the  articulation 
of  the  lower  limits,  fur  the  attachment  of  their  mus- 
cles, and  tlie  execution  of  their  movements.  DuHglison. 

PEM'|-CAN,     )  „_     2_  Among  the  American  In- 

P£M'M!-cAN,  )  dians,  meat  of  the  deer  or  the 

buffalo  dried  and  pounded.  Schoolcraft. 

Then  on  jiemmican  they  fcanted, 

I'emmtcaM  and  buft'olo-inarrow.  Longfeliow. 

2.  Dried  and  pounded  meat,  prepared  with 
fat  and  raisins  in  a  concentrated  form,  for  long 
journeys  and  voyages,  as  Arctic  voyages.  Kane. 

p6\,  n.  [L.  peniia,  a  feather  ;  It.  penna,  a  feath- 
er, a  pen  ;  Fr.  penne,  a  feather.  —  A.  S.  pinn,  a 
pen  ;  Dut.  <Sf  Dan.  pen  ;  Icel.  peniti.] 

1.  t  A  feather.  Speti^er. 

The  proud  peacock,  overcharged  with  i>ens.      B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  pointed  instrument  for  writing,  made  of 
a  quill  or  of  a  metallic  substance.  Shak. 

Bow,  drawin>T,  or  ruliii'r  pen,  a  metallic  pen,  the 
part  holding  the  ink  heiiig  formed  of  two  clieeks 
bowed  out  in  the  middle,  and  regulated  by  a  screw.  — 
Dolling  pen,  a  pen  for  writing  music,  consisting  of  a 
metallic  cylinder,  in  which  a  metal  pin  works  verti- 
cally by  iiiuans  of  a  s  .iral  spring. —  Foualaia  or  liy- 
dnialic  pen,  a  pi>n  so  conatrnctod  as  to  hold  a  quantity 
of  ink,  that  it  may  serve  both  f>ir  pan  and  inkstand. 
—  MiLiie  pen,  a  pen  having  tive  points  fur  drawing  the 
five  lines  of  the  musical  stalf.  Francis. 

PfiX,  t'.rt.  [i.  PF.XNF.n;  pp.  pexnino,  pexnep.] 
To  write ;  to  compose,  as  an  author ;  to  itidite. 
"Petitions  fairly />t'««erf."  Swift. 

PE\,  V.  a.   [A.  S.  pyndun.']   [i.  pent  or  penned  ; 

;?/>.  PENNING,  PENT  0/*  PENNED.]        To    shut    Up 

or  confine ;  to  incage ;  to  coop. 

Where  shepherds  /ten  their  flocks  at  eve.  Miltiii. 

p£N,  n.  A  small  enclosure,  as  for  sheep,  hog?, 
fowls,  &c. ;  a  coop.  Shak. 

PE'NAL,  o.  [L.  pa;nnlis  ;  pccna,  punishment;  It. 
pennle  ;  Sp.  penal ;  Fr.  phial.l 

1.  Relating  to,  or  inflicting,  punishment ;  pu- 
nitive.    "  Penal  statutes."  Bouvier. 

2.  Subjecting  or  rendering  liable  to  punish- 
ment ;    as,  "  A  penal  act."  Bouvier. 

Penal  action.  {^Imw.)  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  a 
penalty  ;  an  action  on  a  panal  statute.  Barrill. 

PE'NAL-CODE,  n.  (Law.)  A  code  of  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  punishment  of  crimes.  Ed.  Rev. 

tPp-NAl/I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  phialite  ;  jsena/,  penal.] 
The  quality  of  being  penal.  Browne. 

PE'NAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  penal  manner  ;  by  penalty. 

p£n'AL-TY,  n.     [It.  penrtlifl ;  Sp.  penalidad.] 

1.  Punishment,  whether  in  property  or  in 
person,  imposed  by  law  or  by  judicial  decision. 

Pulittcal  power  !<■  a  risht  of  mnkina  lawit  with  prnnltim  of 
death,  and,  coiisciiiicntly.  all  our  jitimllirn  for  prescrvini? 
property  and  employing  the  force  of  the  community  in  (he 
execution  of  laws.  Loctr. 

2.  Forfeiture,  or  sum  to  be  forfeited,  for  non- 
compliance with  an  agreement  ;  a  fine.       Shak. 

Si'  In  law,  the  term  prialtii  ig  mostly  applied  to  a 
pecuniary  piinishniuiit.     Buucier. 
Syn.  — See  Fine. 

PfiN'ANCE,  n.  [It.  penanza  ;  Fr.  penance,  peni- 
tence.] 

1.  Repentance.  WickHffe. 

To  bring  forth  worthy  fVults  of  penance.         Com.  I'rniirr. 

2.  Punishment,  either  voluntaty  or  imposed 
by  ecclesiastical  authority,  for  faults,  or  as  an 
expression  of  penitence.  Bacon. 


PenaneeU  only  the  pnniahmcnt  inftlctedi .  . .  ■  man  cornea 
not  to  do  iiTNUHce  bts-auM  he  re|ient*  him  of  hit  nn,  hut  be- 
cause  he  U  t-oniiK'Hitl  to  it;  curses  him,  and  would  liili  liini, 
that  sends  him  Ihitlier.  The  old  caiu>ns  wisely  enjoin  three 
years'  /M-MdMce,  sometimes  more,  iH-cause  in  that  time  a  man 
gi>l  a  hubit  of  virtue,  and  so  coiiiuiitled  that  *ia  uo  more  tor 
which  he  did  jx-nance.  SeUten. 

PfiN'ANCEI),  a.  Having  undergone,  or  having 
been  sentenced  to  suHer,  penance.         Sottthcg. 

Pf.N'ANCE-LfiSS,  a.  Not  having  undergone  pen- 
ance. Piers  Ploiihman. 

PE-NANG'-LAW'Y(:R§,  n.  ;>/.  {Com.)  Walking- 
sticks  made  from  the  stems  of  a  small  palm  (Lt- 
ctiala  acutijida),  in  the  East  Indies.  Simmonds. 

PK-JvA'Tk^,n.pl.  [L.]  (/?owa/i  ^«<.)  House- 
hold gods,  whether  of  a  private  family,  or  of  the 
state  as  the  great  family  of  citizens.  IT.  Smith. 
acg'  Tlie  iMrex  were  included  among  the  Penates  ; 
and  iKitli  names  are  often  used  synunymuiisly.  The 
Liire.t  however,  though  included  in  the  Prnatr.i,  were 
not  llie  only  Penaten  ;  fur  each  family  had  usually  no 
more  than  one  Lar,  whereas  tlie  Penates  are  always 
spoken  of  in  the  plural,     ff.  Smith. 

Pft.N''— cASE,  n.  A  case  to  carry  pens  in.  Johnson. 

PfeNCE,  n. ;  pi.  of  penny.    See  Penny. 

PEN'C^L,  M.  [Old  Fr.  pennoncnl,  dim.  of  pennon."] 
A  little  streamer  at  the  head  of  a  lance ;  penno- 
cel ;  —  also  written  pcnsell,  and  pensil.  Chaucer. 

PKJVC/MJVT"  (pan-shang'),  n.  [Fr.]  Propcnsion; 
strong  inclination  ;  bent.  Ec.  Rev. 

PE.N'CjL,  n.  [L.  penicillum  ;  penis,  a  tail;  It. 
pennello  ;  Sp.  pincel ;  Fr.  pinceau.'\ 

1.  A  small  brush  of  hair,  used  by  painters. 

The  kindred  arts  shall  in  their  praise  conspire, 

One  dip  the  jjciicil,  and  one  string  the  lyre.  Pope. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  art  of  painting.      Smart. 

3.  An  instrument  for  marking,  drawing,  or 
writing,  consisting  of  a  prism  or  cylinder  of 
plumbago,  or  some  pigment,  or  a  case  of  wood 
or  metal  holding  it. 

Mark  with  a  pen  or  j^ncil  the  most  considerable  thinjrs  in 
the  books  you  desire  to  reine.iiber.  Itattt. 

4.  {Optics.)  A  number  of  rays,  converging  to, 
or  diverging  from,  a  point.  Nichol. 

PfiN'CJL,  V.  a.  [t.  PENCILLED  ;  pp.  PENCILLING, 
PENCILLED.] 

1.  To  paint.     "  Pencilled  figttres."  Shak. 

2.  To  mark,  draw,  or  write  with  a  pencil  or 
as  with  a  pencil.  Smart. 

PEN'C|LLED  (-sjld),  p.  a.    1.   Painted, 
marked,  drawn, or  written  with  a  pencil. 

2.  Having  pencils  of  rays.    Wright. 

3.  {Bot.)  Marked  in  lines,  as  with  a 
pencil.  London. 

PEN'ClL-LiNG,  n.  The  act  of  painting  or  sketch- 
ing :  —  a  sketch.  Q".  Rev. 

P£N'C1L-SHAPED,  a.    Shaped  like  a  pencil. 

PEN'CUAfT,  n.     1.  Penmanship.  Bntce. 

2.  The  art  of  an  author.  CJuirles  Reade. 

PEN'-COt-T^R.  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  cuts 

or  makes  pens.  Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

PfiND.n.  Oil-cake;  penock.  [Oriental.]  Simmonds. 

PEN'DANT,  n.     [L.  pendeo ;  Fr.  pendre,  to  hang.] 

1.  Any  thing  hanging,  as  by  way  of  ornament. 

TTnripe  fruit,  whose  venlaiit  stalks  do  cleave 

Close  to  the  tree,  which  grieves  no  less  to  leave 

The  smiling  jitndant  which  a<lorns  her  »o.  Waller. 

2.  A  jewel  or  ornament  hanging  at  the  ear  ; 
an  ear-ring.  Pope. 

3.  +A  pendulum.  Diqhg. 

4.  (.Arch.)    The  springer  of"  an    ^^xC|^ 
arch  which  rests  on  a  shaft  or  a  cor-    ^^^S^ 
bel  :  —  an    ornamental     polygonal 
piece  of  stone  or  timber  hanging 
from  a  vault  or  roof; — much  used 
in  Gothic  architecture.         Brands. 

5.  (Her.)    A  part  hanging  from      ^"''■"»- 
the  label,  resembling  a  drop  in  the  Doric  frieze. 

L(milon  Enrtj. 

6.  A  gas-pipe,  with  a  burner  or  hunters, 
which  hangs  from  another  pipe,  to  which  it  is 
fastened  by  a  screw.  Simmonds. 

7.  {Fine  Arts.)  A  picture  or  print,  which, 
from  tmiformity  of  size  and  subject,  seems  to 
hang  as  a  comparison  to  another.  lirande. 

8.  (.Va»//.)  A  long,  narrow  piece  of  bunting 
carried  at  the  mast-head  ;  a  pennant.         Dana. 

P£.\'np.VCE,  n.  [L.  pendeo,  prttdens,  to  hang ;  It. 
pendenza.']     Slopeness ;  inclination.        U'otton. 


? 


PP.N'D^N-CY,  n.     L  State  of  being  suspended t 

an  inipeiid'ing  or  hanging.  Roget. 

2.  The  state  of  pending  ;  suspense.     BurrilL 

Nor  can  the  appellant  allege  iiemlemeg  of  aulL  A^tf». 

Pfc.V'De.VT,  a.  [L.  /tendtna  ;  pendeo,  to  hang  ;  It, 
penuente  ;  ti\).  pendirnte  ;   ]'r.  pendant.] 

1.  Hanging  ;  pendulous  ;  suitpeiidcd.      Shcik. 

2.  Jutting    over  ;    projecting ;    overhanging. 
"  A  jtendent  rock."  Shak. 

PKJ^- »/;a- ' rr.  I.I '  if..  [L.]  ( Law.)  While  the 
suit  is  pending  ;  during  litigation.  BurriU 

P(:.\-D e.N  Tl  V E,  n.  [Fr.  pmdentif,  from  L.  pen- 
deo, pendens,  to  hang.]  (Arch.)  The  part  of  a 
vault  between  the  arches  or  arch-heuued  walls 
supporting  a  dome.  Brandt. 

PfiN'DgNT-LY,  ad.  In  a  pendent  manner.  Wright. 

t  PfiN'OICE,  n.     [It.,  a  decliritg,  a  flank  or  side.] 

1.  A  penthouse.  Fairfax. 

2.  A  sloping  roof;  pentice.  Todd. 

PfcN'DI-CLE,  M.  An  ajipendage;  one  thing  at 
tached  to  another ;  a  pendant.  [.Scot.]  Jamieton. 

PeN'D|-CL(:R,  H.   An  inferior  tenant.  Simmonds. 

PfiNU'lNG,  a.  Depending;  remaining  undecided. 

At  the  period  when  the  treaty  wai  ]>emliitg.  Brit.  Crit. 

PtND'JNtJ,  prep.  For  the  time  of  the  continuance 

of ;  during.     "  Pending  suit."  Ayliffe. 

I'eniUug  the  discussion  of  this  sulgect,  a  memorial  vaa 

presenU-d.  K.  Evrrttl. 

P£n'DRO,  n.    A  disease  in  sheep.  Loudon. 

+  p£n'DULE,  n.    [Fr.]     A  pendulum.        Evelyn. 

PEN-DV-L6s'|-TY,  n.     Pendulousncss.    .Broem*. 

PfiN'Dl-LOLS  [|)€n'dy-lus,  S.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
nV. ;  pfin'jv-IQs,  ir.],o.  [L.pendulus;  pendeo,  to 
hang  ;  It.  spenzolato  ;  Sp.  pendiilo.] 

1.  Hanging;  pendent.   "The  p«m/i//oi«  air." 
Shak.     "  The /Jrtjrfw&>iM,  round  earth."  Milton. 

2.  In  suspense  ;  doubtful ;  unsettled.  Browne. 

In  a  }«H(/u/oiu  frame  of  mind.  Atterimry. 

P6N'DV-LO.f:s-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  some- 
thing hanging  ;  so  as  to  be  easily  swayed. 

Penduloiutti  propense  to  vicious  example*.       Prgmtm. 

P6N'Dr-LOI,'S-N£S8,  n.  The  state  of  being  pen- 
dulous. Johnson. 

PEN'DI-LCm,  n. ;  pi.  PENDiLiMS.  [It.  pendulo, 
from  L.  peitdnlus,  pendulous,  swinging ;  Sp. 
pendola  ;  Fr.  pcndtile.]  An  instrument  consist- 
ing of  a  weight  suspended  from  a  fixed  point, 
so  as,  having  been  once  set  in  motion,  to  swing 
freely  to  and  fro,  by  the  alternate  force  of  momen- 
tum and  gravity  ;  as,  "  The  peyidulum  of  a  clock." 
Ballistic  pendulum.  See  BALLISTIC — Comprntt- 
tion  pendulum,  a  |iendiiliim  so  coiititrurtcd  as  tu  coun- 
teract the  expansion  and  contrartinn  of  the  rod  by 
heat  and  c<dd. —  Gridiron  ^rnrfii/iiiii,  a  roinpriituition 
p«-nduluni  ronstructed  with  parallel  bars  of  ditTerent 
liietalK. Mercurial  pendulum,  a  ronipe nsation  pendu- 
lum the  iHih  or  weight  <if  which  roiisiBts  of  a  glan 
vessel  partially  filled  with  mercury.  Fraud*.  Brandt. 

PP-NftL'Q-Pp,  M.  (Omith.)  A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  sub-family  Penelopina.  Eng.  Cge. 

Pfr-A-KA-O-P/'AV*:,  n.pt. 

tGr.  rrti'-i/.o-i'  ;  L.  pene- 
ips,  a  kind  of  duck.] 
(Oriiith.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order 
GaUinat  and  family  f'ra- 
cidte ;  guans.  Gray. 

p6\-P-tra-bTi/|-ty,   «. 

[It.  peuctrnhilil'i  ;  Sp. 
penetrabilidad ;  Fr.  p-nrfrahilit-.]  The  qualit j 
of  being  penetrable ;  stisceptibility  of  being 
penetrated  ;  penetrableness.  Chryne. 

PE.\'P-TRA-BLE.  rt.  [h.  penrtrabitis;  It.  pcne- 
trabile  ;  Sp.  a  Fr.  penetrable.] 

1.  That  may  be  penetrated,  pierced,  or  entered. 

Let  him  try  thv  dart.  ^      . 

.\nd  pierce  his  only  ftrmrlnttJr  part.  Drfdtm. 

2.  Susceptive  of  mental  impression. 

I.et  me  wring  vour  heart:  ft>r  so  I  shall. 

If  it  be  made  of  i>rnetrabU  stuff.  Shmt- 

PftN'P-TRA-BLE-.XftsS,  m.  The  quality  of  being 
penetrable  ;  penetrability.  .Ash. 

Pft.N"5-TRA-BI.Y,  ad.    In  a  penetrable  manner. 

tPft.N'5-TRAlL,  n.  [L.  penetral]  The  inner 
part ;  the  interior.  Ilatrey. 


Ortalida  Katraca. 


mIeN.  SfR;    MdVE,  N5R,  s6n  ;    bClL,  BOR,  rOlE.  — 9,  9,  ^,  g,  soft;  £,  B,  5,  J,  hard;  ^  <u  z;   ^  M  g*.  — THIS,  this. 
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PEM'-F.-TRA'LE,  n.;  ]pil.  pSif-E-TRA'zf-^.  [L.] 
{Roman  Ant.)  An  inner  or  interior  part,  as  of  a 
building  :  —  a  sanctuary ;  especially  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  Penates.  Andrews. 

PEN'tl-TRANCE,  n.    Penetrancy.    [r.]        More. 

PEN'p-TRAN-CY,  n.  Tne  power  of  penetrating. 
"Penetrancy  of  judgment."  Ray. 

PfiN'p-TRA>fT,  a.  [L.  penetrans  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  pene- 
trante  ;  Fr.  p^netrunt.^  Having  power  to  pene- 
trate, pierce,  or  enter.  Boyle. 

^fi.V'p-TRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  penetro,  penetratus ;  It. 
peni-trare;  Sp.  penetrar ;  Fr.  pmetrer.]  [j.  pene- 
trated ;  pp.  PENETRATING,  PENETRATED.] 

1.  To  make  way  into ;  to  pierce  ;  to  enter ;  to 
perforate  ;  to  bore ;  to  transfix. 

Wc  have  penetrated  the  ample  region  ...  of  Wales.    Hall. 

2.  To  pass  into  or  affect,  as  the  mind.  Johnson. 

3.  To  understand;  to  comprehend;  to  discern. 

Things  which  . . .  were  too  subtile  for  us  to  j)enetrate.  Jiny. 
Syn.  —  To  penetrate  is  to  make  an  entrance  into 
something ;  to  pierce,  to  penetrate  deeply,  or  pass 
through  ;  to  perforate  and  bure,  to  make  a  liole  tliroiigh 
with  an  instriiiiiant.  Water  penetrates  leather,  the 
earth,  &c.  ;  the  body  is  pierced  hy  an  arrow  ;  wood  is 
perforated  hy  worms  or  hy  an  instrument,  and  bured 
by  an  auger. —  Penetrate  and  pierce  are  often  used  in 
I  moral  or  improper  sense  ;  as,  "  The  mind  pene- 
trates "  ;  "  The  eye  pierces." 

f";N'5-TRATE,  V.  n.  1.  To  make  way  ;  to  pass. 
Born  whci*  Heaven's  infliK'nee  scarce  can  penetrate.     Pope. 

2.  To  make  way  intellectually. 

We  have  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  inside  and  reality  of 
the  thing.  Locke. 

PE.\'P-TRAT-I\G,  p.  a.  1.  That  penetrates ; 
piercing ;  permeating.  "  Marrow  is  of  all  .  .  . 
oily  substances  the  most  penetrating ."  Arbiithnot. 

2.  Having  penetration  ;  discerning ;  saga- 
cious ;  keen  ;  acute  ;  as,  "  A  penetrating  mind." 

Penetratinir  wound,  (Surtr.)  a  wound  wlilch  pene- 
trates one  of  the  great  splanchnic  cavities.  DanffUson. 

Syn. —  See  Keen. 

PEN'g-TRAT-|NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  penetrating  man- 
ner ;  piercingly ;  discerningly.         '        Wright. 

PEX-e-TRA'TION,  M.  \1,.  penetratio;  It.  pene- 
traziono  ;  Sp.  penetracion  ;  Fr.  penetration.'] 

1.  The  act  of  penetrating  or  entering.  Mi/ton. 

2.  Act  of  comprehending  ;  acuteness  ;  dis- 
cernment ;  sagacity ;  insight.  Watts. 

Syn.  —  See  Discernment,  Sagacity. 

PEN'e-TRA-TlVE,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  penetrativo  ;  Fr. 
pen^tr.itif.^ 

1.  That  penetrates  ;  penetrating  ;  piercing. 

2.  Acute  ;  keen  ;  discerning  ;  sagacious, 
"  Penetrative  viisAova."  Sicift. 

PE.\'e-TRA-TJVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
penetrative ;  penetration.  Bailey. 

PEX'fTsh,  n.  {Ich.)  A  kind  of  eelpout,  having  a 
rough  skin.  Wright. 

PEN 'FOLD,  n.    See  Pinfold.  Simmonds. 

PE.N'GUJN  (pgn'gwjn),  n.  [W. 
pen,  head,  and  gwin,  white. 
Johnson.  —  L.  pinguis,  fat. 
Grew.] 

1.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the 
order  Anseres,  family  Alcida, 
and  sub-family  Spheniscinm. 
It  has  short  legs,  very  small 
wings,  which  are  useful  only 
in  swimming,  and  stands  per-  .- 
pendicularly.  Gray. 

2.  A   fruit  common  in  the 
West  Indies.  Md'er.    ^      Penguin 

_  ^     ,        -  {.Spheni»cux  demertm). 

PEN'-HOLD-PR,  n.     An  instru- 
ment or  case  for  holding  a  pen.     Simmonds. 
PEN'I-cIl,  M.     [L.  peniciUus,  a  painter's  brush.] 

1.  (Zod.)  A  small  tuft  of  diverging  hairs. 

2.  {Surg.)  A  penicillus.  Wright. 

PEN-l-CIL'LATE,      i  „,      ^7o:/.)  Supporting  one 
PEN-I-CIL'LAT-PD,  )  or  more  small    bundles  of 
diverging  hairs  :  —shaped  like  a  pencil.  Kirby. 
PSN-I-cTl'LUS,  n.     [L.,  a  painter's  brush.'] 

1.  {Surg.)  A  small  compress  or  roll  of  lint ; 
a  tent ;  a  pledget.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Zo"d.)  A  genus  of  corallines  consisting  of 
jointed,  calcareous,  thread-like  stems. B lain cille. 


II  P?N-lN'SU-LA  [p^n-In'shvi-lj,  S.  W.  J.  F. ;  p?n- 
In'sy-I?,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.],  n. ;  pi.  peninsulas. 
[L.  peninsula ;  pane,  almost,  and  insula,  an 
island.]  A  piece  of  land  almost  surrounded  by 
water,  but  joined  by  a  narrow  neck  to  the  con- 
tinent or  main-land.  Carew. 

II  P^lN-lN'Slj-hAR,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a 
peninsula.  Napier. 

Peninsular  war,  (Hist.)  the  war  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  at  the  cummencemcnt  of  the  prdseut  cen- 
tury, aided  by  the  British  and  the  French.       Brandt, 

II  PgN-lN'Sy-LATE,  V.  a.  To  form  into,  or  to 
cause  to  become,  a  peninsula.  Holinshed. 

II  PpN-lN'sy-LAT-?D,  a.  Almost  surrounded  by 
water ;  formed  into  a  peninsula.         Wyndham. 

II  P{;N-lN'Sy-LAT-lNG,p.  a.  Almost  surrounding 
with  water.  Ogilcte. 

PE'NJS,  n.  [L.]  (^Ha^)  The  male  organ  of  gen- 
eration. Dunglison. 

PEN'I-TENCE,  n.  [L.  pcenitentia  ;  It.  penitenza  ; 
Sp.  penitencia ;  Fr.  ptnitence.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  penitent ;  sorrow  for  sin 
or  offences  ;  repentance  ;  contrition. 

Death  is  deferred,  and  jtenitcnce  lias  room 

To  mitigate,  if  not  reverse,  the  doom.  Drpden. 

2.  {Rom.  C'ath.  Ch.)  Penance.  Brande. 
Syn.  —  See  Repentance. 

PEN'l-TEN-Cy,  n.   Penitence.  Taylor. 

tPEN'l-TEN-spR,  n.  One  who  receives  the  con- 
fessions of  a  penitent ;  a  penitentiary.  Bemers. 

PEN'l-TENT,  a.  [L.  pwnitens ;  It.  &  Sp.  penitente ; 
Fr.  penitent.]  Suffering  pain  or  sorrow  of  heart 
on  account  of  sin  ;  repentant ;  contrite.  Miltoti. 

PEN'l-TENT,  n.  1.  One  who  is  penitent  or  sor- 
rowful for  sin  ;  a  repentant.  Bacon. 

2.  One  under  censures  of  the  church,  but  ad- 
mitted to  penance.  Stillingfieet. 

3.  One  under  the  direction  of  a  confessor. 

Johnson, 

4.  pi.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  particu- 
larly in  Italy,  certain  religious  fraternities,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  different  shape  and  color  of 
their  habits;  as,  " The  white  jsemYen^s " ;  "The 
black  penitents,"  &c.  Hook. 

Order  of  Penitents  of  St.  Magdalen,  a  religious  order 
established  in  the  thirteenth  century  at  Marseilles,  for 
the  reception  of  reformed  courtesans.  —  Congregation 
of  Penitents,  an  order  established  at  Paris,  with  a  sim- 
ilar view.  Wright. 

PEN-I-TEN'TIAL  (pgn-e-tgn'sh^I),  a.  ]lt.  peniten- 
ziale ;  Sp.  penitencial.] 

1.  Proceeding  from,  or  expressing,  penitence. 
"  Penitential  tears."     "  Penitential  Psalms." 

2.  Pertaining  to  penitence  ;  enjoined  as  pen- 
itence.    "  A  penitential  rule."  Howell. 

PEN-J-TEN'TIAL,  n.     \Yr.  penitential.] 

1.  {Eccl.)  A  collection  of  canons  used  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  prescribing  the  time 
and  manner  of  penance,  the  forms  of  prayer  to 
be  used  for  the  reception  of  those  who  entered 
into  penance,  and  for  reconciling  penitents  by 
solemn  absolution.  Hook. 

2.  t  A  penitent.  Hudibras. 

PEN-l-TEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  penitential  man- 
ner ;  contritely.     '  Wright. 

PEN-l-TEN'TJ-A-RI-SHIP,  TO.  The  office  of  a  peni- 
tentiary. Wood. 

P£N-I-Ti5N'TIA-RY  (pen-e-tSn'sh?i-re),  n.  [It. 
penitenziario,  penifenziere ;  Sp.  penitenciario.] 

1.  In  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  a  pres- 
byter or  priest  in  every  church  who  received 
the  private  confessions  of  the  people.         Hook. 

2.  One  who  does  penance  ;  a  penitent.  Carew. 

3.  In  the  court  of  Rome,  an  office  in  which 
are  examined  and  delivered  secret  bulls,  dispen- 
sations, &c.  Buck. 

4.  An  officer  in  some  cathedrals,  vested  with 
power  from  the  bishop  to  absolve  in  cases  re- 
ferred to  him.  Buck. 

5.  A  place  for  penance.  Ainsworth. 

6.  A  prison  in  which  convicted  offenders  are 
subjected  to  a  course  of  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion, with  a  view  to  their  reformation  ;  a  work- 
house ;  a  house  of  correction. 

The  chief  object  in  jienitenfinriei.  besides  conferring  moral 
and  religious  instruction  on  the  prisoners,  is  to  emplov  them 
in  some  useful  labor.  Brande. 


PEN-J-TEN'TIA-RY    (pen-e-ten'shj-re),    a.       [Fr. 

pmitentiaire.]     Itelating  to  penance,  or  to  the 

rules  and  measures  of  penance.    Bp.  BramhalL 

Penitentiary  house,  a  penitentiary.  Blackstone. 

PEN'l-TENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  penitent  manner; 
with  penitence  ;  repentantly.  Bp.  Hall. 

PEN'KNIFE  (pen'nif),  n.  A  small  knife  for  mak' 
ing  or  mending  pens.  Bacon. 

PEN'MAN,  n. ;    pi.  penmen.     1.  One  who  writef 
or  professes  the  art  of  writing  ;  a  chirographer 
a  writer.     "  A  dexterous  penman."        Massei 
2.  An  author.  "  The  holy  penmen."  Atterbur.  , 

PEN'MAN-SHiP,  n.  The  use  of  the  pen  ;  the  crt 
of  witing.  Massey. 

PEN'NA^HED  (pen'n?slit),  a.  [Tr.  panache  ;  pa. 
nac/je,  a  plume.]  {Dot.)  Diversified  with  natu- 
ral stripes  of  various  colors,  as  flowers.  Evelyn. 

t  PEN'NA«?E,  n.    Plumage.  Holland. 

PEN'NANT,  n.  [See  Pendant,  and  Pennon.] 
{IVaut.)  A  rope  to  which  a  purchase  is  hooked: 
—  a  long  strap  fitted  at  one  end  to  a  yard  or 
mast-head,  with  a  hook  or  block  at  the  other 
end,  for  a  brace  to  reeve  through,  or  to  hook  a 
tackle  to  :  —  a  long,  narrow  piece  of  bunting, 
carried  at  the  mast-head  ;  a  pendant.  Dana. 
Broad  pennant,  a  square  piece  of  hunting,  carried  at 
the  mast-head  of  a  commodore's  vessel.  Dana, 

PEN'NATE,  a.     {Bot.)  Pinnate.  Henslow. 

PEN'NAT-^,D,  a.    ['L.  pennatus  ;  penna,  a  wing.] 

1.  Having  wings  ;  winged.  Johnson. 

2.  {Bot.)  Pinnate.  Quincy. 

PEN'N^D,  a.    Winged;  plumed.  Huhet. 

PENNED  (pSnd),  p.  from  pen.     Written  :  —  pent. 
PEN'N^R,  TO.    1.  One  who  pens  or  writes.  North. 
2.  A  case  to  put  pens  in ;  a  pen-case.  Phillips. 

PEN'Nl-FOR.M,  a.  [L.  penna,  a  feather,  and /or- 
ma,  form  ;  Fr.  pennijontie.]  Resembling  in 
form  a  pen  or  a  feather.  Roget. 

P5N-Nl(?'5R-OUS,  a.  [L.  penna,  a  feather,  and 
gero,  to  bear.]     Bearing  feathers.  Kirby. 

PEN'NI-LESS,  a.  Without  a  penny  ;  moneyless ; 
destitute  of  money.  Warton. 

PEN'Nl-LESS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  pen- 
niless or  moneyless.  Wright. 

PEN'NI-NERVED,  a.  [L.  penna.  a  feather,  and 
Eng.  nerved.]  {Bot.)  Having  straight  primary 
nerves,  diverging  from  the  midrib  in  a  pinnate 
manner.  Henslow. 

PEN'NJNG,  w.  1.  Act  or  manner  of  writing.  Shak. 
2.  Writing  ;  composition.  B.  Jonson. 

PEN'NON,  n.  [It.  pennone,  from  L.  pannus,  a 
cloth  ;  Sp.  pendoti ;  Fr.  pennon.  —  W.  pentcn.] 

1.  A  banner  ;  a  streamer  ;  a  standard.  Shak. 

2.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  banner  of  a  knight, 
baronet,  or  esquire.  Brande. 

PEN'NON,  n.  [L.  penna.']  A  wing ;  a  pinion. 
"  Fluttering  his  pennotis.  Milton. 

On  iron  pennons  l>ome,  the  blood-stained  vulture  cleaves 
the  storm.  Sheridan. 

PEN'NON-C6l,  To.  [Old  Fr. ;  dim.  oi  pennon,  a 
pennon.]  A  small  flag  at  the  head  of'^  a  lance ; 
a  pencel.  Fairholt. 

PEN'NY,  n. ;  pi.  pence,  or  pennies.  [A.  S. 
peneg,  penig,  pening  ;  Dut.  penning ;  Ger.  pfen- 
nig, pfenning  ;  Dan.  penge,  money ;  Sw.  pen^ 
ning,  a  penny  ;  Icel.  petiingr,  cattle,  money.] 

1.  An  English  copper  coin  of  the  value  of 
four  farthings,  or  one  twelfth  of  a  shilling,  equal 
to  about  two  cents. 

/R5-  "  The  penny  was  formerly  a  silver  coin,  first 
struck  in  England  by  the  Saxons,  containing  one 
240th  part  of  their  pound.  Till  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
the  English  penny  was  struck  with  a  cross  so  deeply 
sunk  in  it  that  it  might  be  easily  parted  into  halves, 
thence  called  half-pennies,  or  into  four  parts,  thence 
called /owrtAin^s,  or  farthings."     Brande. 

2.  Proverbially,  a  small  sum.  Shak. 

3.  Money  in  general.  Swift. 
JS^  The  plural   form,  pennies,  is  used  only  when 

the  pieces  of  coin  are  meant. 

p£n'NY-A-MN'PR,  to.  a  writer  or  author  who 
furnishes  contributions  to  a  newspaper  for  a 
penny  a  line.  Q«-  I^ev. 
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PfeN'NY-CttRD,  n.    A  small  cord  or  rope.    Sht^. 

PfeN'NY-CRftSS,  n.  (Hot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
ThUispi,  or  shcnhcra  s  purse,  found  in  cultivated 
stony  fields;    IhUispi  ariemie.  Wood. 

t  PfiN'NY-FA"fHgR,  n.  A  penurious  person. 
"  To  be  such  niggish  penny-fulhers."  More. 

PfiN'NY-GRAss,  ».  {Dot.)  Pennyroyal.  [R-]  Dyer. 

peN'NY-MAlL,  n.     [V,n^.  penny  and  A.  S.  mal, 

tribute,  rent ;  Scot.  wta»/.]    Rent  paid  in  money. 

[Scotland.]  Jamicson. 

VftN'NY-POST,  n.  An  agency,  subordinate  to  the 
general  post-office,  for  distributing  letters,  at  a 
penny,  or  other  small  sum,  for  each.  GeiU.  Mag. 

pfeN'NY-POST'A^E,  n.     Postage  of  one  penny. 

PftN-NY-Rot'AL,  n.     (Bat.)  A  European,  decid- 
uous," herbaceous   plant,  having   an   aromatic, 
pungent  taste  ;  Mentha  Pulejium.         Loudon. 
American  pennyroyal,  an  aromatic  plant  reaoinbling 
the  true  pennyroyal  ;  Hedeoma  palegioides.  Oray. 

Pr.N'NY-STO.NE,  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth."  City  Match,  1539. 

PftN'NY- WEIGHT  (-wat),  n.  A  weight  equal  to 
twenty-four  grains,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  an 
ounce  troy,  being  the  weight  of  a  silver  penny 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  of  Eng.  Brande. 

PfiN'NY-WISE,  a.      Saving  small  sums   at   the 
hazard  of  larger;   saving,  or  niggardly,  on  im- 
proper occasions.  Bacon. 
Penny-wise  and  pound-fool  ink,  savini;  or  careful  in 
small  matters,  and  extravagant  in  great  ones. 

rfe.V'NY-WORTH  (p«n'ne-wUrtli)  [|)en'n?-wUrth,  5?. 
P.  E.  Ja.  K.  C.  \Vr.  ;  pdn'iie-wurtli  or  pSn'nurtli, 
W.  J.  F.;  p8a'n?-wUrth,  colloquially  pSn'nvrth, 
Sm.],  n. 

1.  As  much  as  is  bought  for  a  penny.  Johnson. 

2.  Any  thing  bought  or  sold  for  money  ;  a 
purchase.  "The  cheapest /jewnywor^Aa."  Smith. 

3.  Something  advantageously  bought.  Dryden. 

4.  A  small  quantity  or  amount.  Swift. 

PfiN'QCK,  n.    Oil-cake.     [Oriental.]    Simmonds. 

PfiN-Q-L<39'J-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  descrip- 
tive of,  public  punishments.  Wriyht. 

P(:-N5l'Q-GY,  n.  [L.  pcena  (Gr.  iroivi;),  punish- 
ment, and  Gr.  Uyoi,  a  discourse.]  The  science 
of  public  punishments ;  —  more  properly  wni- 
ten  paenohgy.  —  See  Pojnology.  Wright. 

p6iv'— RAck,  n.    A  rack  for  pens  ;  pen-holder. 

+  Pi5N'SA-TlVE,  a.     Pensive.  Shelton. 

tP£NSE'Fl)L,  a.     Pensive.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

tP6N'S(-BLE,  a.     Hanging;  pensile.         Bacon. 

pfiN'SJLE  (p^n'sjl),  a.  [L.  pensiUs ;  pendeo,  to 
hang;  It.  pensile ;  Sp.  pensil.]  Hanging;  pen- 
dent ;  suspended.     "  The  pensile  ball."     Prior. 

PfiN'SjLE-Nfis.S,  n.  The  state  of  being  pensile. 
"  The  pensileness  of  the  earth."  Bacon. 

P?N-SlL'l-TY,  rt.  The  state  of  hanging  or  being 
loose ;  pensileness.     [u.]  Bacon. 

PfiN'SIQX  (pgii'shun),  n.  [L.  pensio;  pendo.  to 
weigh,  to  p  ly  ;  It.  pensione  ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  pension.] 

1.  A  payment  of  money  ;  a  rent.  "  Pensions 
and  wages."  1  Esdras  iv.  56. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  paid  to  some  churches  in 
lieu  of  tithes.  Smart. 

3.  An  allowance  or  annual  sum  paid  on  any 
account ;  —  particularly  an  allowance  from  a 
government  for  services  rendered.  Addison. 

4.  An  assembly  of  the  members  of  the  soci- 
ety of  Gray's  Inn,  to  consult  on  their  affairs. 
[Eng.]  IVhishaw. 

5.  A  French  boarding-house  or  boarding- 
school.  Simmonds. 

PfiN'SIQN  (pen'shtin),  v.  a.  \i.  pensioxed  ;  pp. 
PENSIONING,  PENSIONED.]  To  grant  a  pension 
or  an  allowance  to.  Addison. 

PfiN'SIQ.y-A-RY,  a.  [Sp.  pensionado;  Fr.  pen- 
sionnnire.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  pensions. 
"Pensionary  obligations."  Howell. 

2.  Maintained   by  pensions.      "  Pensinriary' 
spies."  Donne.  ! 

Grand  pensionary,  formerly,  the  prime  minister  of 
the  states  of  Holland.  Brande.  I 


PftN'8IQN-A-RY,  n.  [It.  pensionario ;  Fr.  pen- 
sionnaire!]  One  receiving  a  pension.  Edto.  Ilall. 

Pft.N'SUpN-gR  (^pfin'sliyn-^r),  n.  1.  One  who  re- 
ceives u  pension.  Camden.     Pope. 

2.  A  dependant.  CoUier. 

3.  At  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  at 
that  of  Dubliti,  a  student  who  lives  at  his  own 
expense,  or  who  pays  for  his  commoiks  out  of 

•  his  own  income;  —  corresponding  to  commoner 
at  0.\ford,  Eng.  Brande. 

4.  One  of  an  honorable  band  of  forty  gentle- 
men, instituted  by  Henry  VII.,  who  form  a  sort 
of  guard  to  the  king's  person,  receiving  a  pen- 
sion of  £100  per  annum.  Land.  Lncy. 

PfiN'S|VE  (pfln'siv),  a.  [L.  penso,  to  weigh,  to 
ponder;  ll.jiensito;  Sp.pensativo;  Vr.peiisati/.] 

1.  Thoughtful ;  employed  in  serious  or  mel- 
ancholy rettection  ;  meditative  ;  reflective  ;  sad. 

Anxious  carca  the  j>emiie  uyniph  upprctwd.  I'ope. 

2.  Expressing  sad  thoughtfulness.  "These 
pensive  numbers."  Prior. 

tPEN'SJVED  (-sjvd),  o.  Thought  on,  or  brooded 
over.     "  Pensived  and  subdued  desires."   Shak. 

PEN'S!  VE-Ly,  «d.  In  a  pensive  manner ;  sadly; 
with  pensiveness.  Sjfenser. 

PEN'S]  VE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  pensive  ; 
thoughtfulness  with  sadness ;  melancholy. 

PfiN'— SLIDER  (-slldz),  n.  An  instrument  for  draw- 
ing maps  or  plans.  Sitnmonds. 

p£n'ST6cK,  n.    [pen  and  stock.] 

1.  A  trough  or  confined  place  for  supplying 
water  to  a  mill  or  water-wheel ;  a  sluice ;  a  pen- 
trough.  'Jodd. 

2.  The  barrel  of  a  pump.  Clarke. 

3.  The  handle  of  a  pen.  Clarke. 

PENT,  i.  &  p.  from  pen.    Shut  up.  —  See  Pen. 

p£NT,  n.     A  confined  accumulation.  Milton. 

PfiN-TA-CAP'Sy-LAR,  a.  [Gr.  tzIvti,  five,  and  L. 
capsiila.]  Having  five  capsules  or  cells.  Bailey. 

PEN'TA-CHORD,  n.  [Gr.  TtivTAyop^of,  five-stringed  ; 
■nivTf,  five,  and  \oolt),  a  choru  ;  L.  pentachordus, 
five-stringed;  It.  pentacor do  ;  Sp.  pentacordio  ; 
Fr.  pentacorde.] 

1.  A  five-stringed  musical  instrument.  Bailey. 

2.  A  system  or  scale  of  five  sounds.    Wright. 

PfiN'TA-CLE  (-kl),  n.  A  figure  whose  basis  is  a 
double  triangle,  used  by  the  astrologers  and 
mystics  of  the  middle  ages,  and  not  unfrequent 
in  early  ornamental  art.  Fairholt. 

p6N-TA-c6c'COVS,  a.  [Gr.  r/vrf,  five,  and  xixKOi, 
a  kernel,  a  berry.]  {Bot.)  Having,  or  consisting 
of,  five  united  cells  with  one  seed  in  each ;  five- 
seeded.  Crabb. 

P^N-TAc'RI-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  rlvrt,  five,  and  Koivov, 
a  lily.]  {Pal.)  One  of  a  genus  of  nearly  extinct 
pedunculated,  five-armed  star-fishes,  allied  to 
the  encrinite.  Van  Der  Iloeven. 

PfiN'T.VCROS-TJC,  n.  [Gr.  vfiTf,  five,  and  Eng. 
acrostic]  A  set  of  verses  so  disposed  as  to  hav« 
five  acrostics  of  the  same  name  in  five  divisions 
of  each  verse.  London  Ency. 

P6n'TA-CR6s-TIC,  a.  Noting  the  kind  of  verses 
called  pentacrostic.  Wright. 

PftN'TA-I)AC-TYL,  n.  [Gr.  itivral6KTv?.of,  five- 
fingered  ;  -irivTi,  five,  and  fiAKTvXo(,  a  finger ;  L. 
pentadartylus,  a  kind  of  shell-fish.] 

1.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  East  Indian  seas,  hav- 
ing five  black  streaks  on  each  side  resembling 
the  prints  of  five 'fingers;  —  also  called  fire. 
Jlngered  fish.  Wright. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ricimis';-~ 
also  called ^ve-Hngers.  Smart. 

p£N'TA-g5N,  n.  [Gr-  'rttTAyotov ;  irivrt,  five,  and 
yu>vla,  an  angle  ;  Ti.  ppntagonium ;  It.  4r  Sp.  pen- 
ta'iono ;  Fr.  pentagon-:.] 

1.  (Geom.)  A  plane  tigure  having  five  angles; 
a  five- sided  polygon.  Diaries  &  Peck. 

2.  {Furt.)  A  fort  with  five  bastions.    Wright. 

P5;N-TAg'Q-NAI,,  a.  [It.  pentagonale.]  Having 
five  angles  ;  five-angled ;  five-cornered.  Martin. 

PPN-TAg'Q-NAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  pentagonal  man- 
ner. Broime. 


PfiN'TA-GBAPlI,  n.  A  pantograph.— See  Pax- 
TouHAPii.  Franeu. 

p£.\-TA-«kAph'|c,  a.    See  Pamtooraphic. 

PKA'-  /-.f-tf  S'-y'l-Jf,  n.  pi.  [Or.  iil>Ti,  five,  and  yvrii, 
a  female.]  (Bot.)  A  Linna-an  order  of  planta, 
having  fluwers  with  five  pistiU.  lienslow. 

P£N-TA-9f  N'l-AN,  a.  Having  five  pisUU  or  five 
styles  ;  pentag'ynous.  /'.  Cye. 

fiot.)  Having  five  piiitils 
Lovdon. 

Uavins  five  side*;  pen- 
Stn€trt» 


P?N-TA^}'Y-NOC8,  a. 
or  five  styles. 

PfiN-TA-HE'URAL,  a. 
tahedrous. 


PeN-TAG'Q-NOOs,  a.    Pentagonal. 


Wright. 


P£N-TA-H£d'R|-C.\I,,  a.  Having  five  Hides.  Ash. 

P£N-TA-HE'DR0N,  h.  ;  pi.  pEn  T^  iiF.'dR;».  [Gr. 
TilvTi,  fivf,  and  cfioa,  a  base.]  (Geom.)  A  solid 
bounded  by  five  faces.  Smart 

PfeN-TA-HE'DROlS,  a.  Having  five  sides  ;  pen- 
tahedral. WoodKard. 

PftN-TA-HfiX-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Or.  rlvri,  five,  u, 
six,  and  Wpn,  a  base.]  (Cryttallogruphy .)  Ex- 
hibiting five  ranges  of  faces,  one  above  another, 
each  range  containing  six  faces.        Cleareland. 

PEN-TA-ME'RAN,  n.  [Gr.  nlvri,  five,  and  uwrfj, 
the  ham,  the  hip-joint.]  (Ent.)  A  coleopverous 
insect,  having  five  joints  on  the  tarsus  of  each 
leg.  B'-ande. 

ppN-TAM'e-ROfrs,  a.  [Gr.  nim,  five,  and  ^{po<, 
a  part.]  (Bot.)  Consisting  of  five  parts  or  or- 
gans, as  a  flower ;  quinary.  Gray. 

PPN-TAM'p-TpR,  n.  [Gr.  vivrdpiTpoi ;  vfvrt,  five, 
and  ptrpov,  a  measure  ;  L.  pentameter ;  It.  A-  Sp. 
pentametro;  Fr.  pentametre.]  [Greek  &  Laittk 
Proa.)  A  verse  containing  five  feet.      Addison. 

PpN-TAM'p-TgR,  a.     Having  five  metrical  feet. 

P5N-TA.M'Y-R5n,  n.  [Gr.  wivri,  five,  and  ,.tfo¥, 
an  ointment.]  (Med.)  An  ancient  ointment 
containing  five  ingredients,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  storax,  mastic,  wax,  opobalsum,  and 
spikenard.  DuuglisoH. 

PpN-TAN'DgR,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  order 
Pentandria.  Craig. 

P(;N-TAN'DRI-A,  n.  [Gr.  kUti,  five,  and  ivfi^,  a 
man.]  (Bot.)  A  Linnscan  class  of  plants,  char- 
acterized by  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  five 
stamens.  Henslow. 

P^N-TAN'DRI-AN,  a.     Pentandrous.  Smart. 

P5N-TAN'DR01"S,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  five  sta- 
mens. Henslow. 

PfcNT-AN'GLE,  n.  [Gr.  tli^i,  five,  and  L.  anou- 
bis,  an  angle.]  (Geom.)  A  figure  having  five 
angles  ;  a  pentagon.  Browne. 

p£\T-AN'GV-L.\R,  a.   Having  five  angles.  Grew, 

P£N-T.\-P£T'A-LOf'S,  a.  [Gr.  ir/ir*,  five,  and 
ir/rn^.oi',  a  Iciif  of  metal.]  (Bot.)  Noting  flowers 
having  five  petals.  Loutkm. 

p£N-T.\-PHAR'MA-c6n,  »i.  [Gr.  WM-f,  five,  and 
ipApiinKov,  a  drug.]  (Mid)  A  medicine  com- 
posed of  five  ingredients.  Dunglison. 

P£.\-TA-PHtL'LOI.8,    or     PpN-TAPH'YL-LOOS 

(13l)i  a.      [Gr.  xlrri,  five,  and  ^tx/oi',  a  leaf.] 
(Bot.)  Having  five  leaves.  Smart. 

PpX-TAP'Q-DY.  n.  [Gr.  xivrt,  five,  and  voif,  roUtt 
a  foot.]  (l\oa.)  A  measure  or  series  of  five 
feet.  Beck. 

P£N'TAP-TfiTE,  n.  [Gr.  nivrt,  five,  and  irri»u,  a 
case.]  (Gram.)  A  noun  having  five  cases.^■»Mar<. 

P£N'T.\RCH-Y,  n.  [Gr.  ttyrap^la  ;  r/rrf,  five,  and 
ioxfi,  dominion,  a  magistracy  ;  Fr.  pentarchie-l 
A  government  exercised  by  five  persons.  Brewer. 

PSN'TA-SPAsT,  n.  [Gr.  Hm,  five,  and  ox<k»,  to 
draw."]     An  engine  with  five  pulleys.     John^nm. 

P£N-TA-SPER'M0("S,  a.  [Or.  rim,  five,  ani 
(nr/o^«,  a  seed.]  (Bot.)  Having  five  seeds.  .s»i<irf. 

p£N'T.\-STTt'H  [i>«n't»-f'«lk.  -^a.  Sm.  Wr.  11'*.; 
p^n-ttR'ijk,  Johnson,  Ash,  Crabb],  n.  [Gr.  wora- 
OTixoi,  having  five  lines;  Tt»r<,  five,  and  ari'^^ot, 
a  lino.]  A  poom,  poetical  pnssage,  or  stanza, 
consisting  of  five  verses  or  lines.  Bailey. 

PfeN'TA-STYLE,  n.     [Gr.  W»r»,  five,  and  <n-Ei«{,  a 
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pillar ;  It.  §  Sp.  pentastilo ;  Fr.  pentastyle.^ 
{Arch.)  A  portico  or  a  building  having  five  col- 
umns in  front.  Britton. 

rKN'TA-TEUCH  (pen'tsi-tuk),  n. -[Gr.  TUVTaTivxaf, 
riiTf/five,  and  rib^oi,  a  book  ;  h.  pentateuchtis  : 
It.  §  Sp.  pentateuco  ;  Fr.  pentatetiqiie.]  {Bible.) 
The  five  books  of  Moses,  being  the  first  five 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Bentley. 

PEN-TA-TE0'€HAL,  o.  Relating  to  the  Penta- 
teuch". '  Williams. 

PEN'Tf-CftX-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  irtprriKivTopos  ;  nivT^- 
Koi'Tii,  fifty.]  (Grecian  Ant.)  A  vessel  of  bur- 
den with  fitty  oars.  Mitford. 

PEN'TP-COST  [pen'te-k5st,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sin.  \Vr. 
Wb.;  |)Sii'ie-k6st,  .S.  IK.  J.  F.  C],  n.  [Gr.  -niv- 
TriKoaTiQ,  fi."tieth;  L.  ^  \t.  pentecoste ;  Sp.  pente- 
costes  ;  Fr.  pentec  'te.  —  A.  S.  pentecoste.']  A 
feast  am  ng  the  Jews,  so  called  because  it  was 
celebrated  on  the  Jifiieth  day  after  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  6eing  the  loth  of  the  month 
Nisan,  and  the  next  day  after  the  feast  of  the 
Passover;  —  called  also  the /<?a5^  of  weeks,  or 
ingatliering  :  — Whitsuntide  ;  Whit-Sunday. 

Calmet. 

p6n'TP-C6s-TAL,  a.  Belonging  to  Pentecost,  or 
to  Whitsuntide.  Saiulerson. 

PEN'Tp  C6S-TAL§,  «.  pi.  Oblations  formerly 
made  at  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide,  by  parish- 
ioners to  their  parish-priest,  and  sometimes  by 
inferior  churches  to  the  mother  church.  Coicell. 

PEX'Tp-COS-TpR,  n.  [Gr.  TzfvrriKnaTnp  ;  vivrfKovra, 
filty.l  {Gr.  Ant.)  In  the  Spartan  army,  a  com- 
manaer  of  fifty  men.  Mitford. 

PEN'Tp-C6S-TYS,.M.  [_Gr.tt(VTtiK<>(iTbi  ;  nfvTi'iKovra, 
fifty.]  (Gr.  Ant.)  A  division  of  the  Spartan 
army  consisting  of  fifty  men.  Mitford. 

PpN-TEL'I-CAN,  a.  Noting  a  fine  marble  from 
Mount  Pentelicus,  near  Athens.  Gray. 

PENT'HoOsE,  n.  [Fr.  psnte,  inclination,  slope, 
and  Eug.  house.']  A  shed  standing  aslope  from 
a  main  wall ;  a  lean-to.  Shak. 

PEN'TJCE,  M.  [It.  pendice,  the  side  of  a  hill.]  A 
sloping  roof,     [h.]  Wotton. 

tPEN'Tj-CLE,  M.     A  pentice.  Fairfax. 

PEN'TILE,  n.  A  tile  with  a  hollow  or  curved  sur- 
face ;  a  pantile.  Moxon. 

PE.N'TRp-MlTE,  n.  (Geol.)  One  of  a  genus  of 
encrinites  or  stone-lilies,  having  a  columnar 
sapport.  Eng.  Cyc. 

P£nt'-r66f,  n.  [Fr.  pente,  a  slope,  and  Eng. 
roof.]  A  roof  formed  like  an  inclined  plane, 
the  slope  being  all  on  one  side  ;  —  called  also 
shed-roof.  Buchanan. 

PE.N'TROUGH  (-tr60,  n.     A  penstock.       Francis. 

PE'NULT  or  Pg-NULT',  n.  A  penultima  or  pe- 
nultimate ; — a  contraction  oi penultima,  Brande. 

PP-N(JL'T|-MA,  n.  [L. ;  pcene,  almost,  and  ulti- 
miis,  last.]  (Grim.  &  Proi.)  The  last  syllabic 
but  one  of  a  word  ;  a  penultimate.  Walker. 

P5-NflL'T|-M.\TE,  a.  Noting  the  penultima,  or 
last  syllable  but  one  of  a  word.  Johnson. 

PP-NUL'TI-M ATE,  n.  The  last  syllable  but  one 
of  a  word;  a  penultima  ;  a  penult.  Carr. 

pp-NUM'BRA,  n.  [L.  p-ene,  almost,  and  umbra, 
a  shade  ;  It.  penombra  ;  Sp.  penumbra  ;  Fr.  pe- 
nomhre.] 

1.  (^s^ron.)  That  portion 
of  spioe  which  in  an  eclipse     \ 
is  partly,  but  not  entirely, 
deprived  of  light.    P.  Cyc. 

89"  In  the  figure,  let  S  be  the  sun  and  M  the  moon  ; 
then  it  is  obvious  that,  since  luminous  rays  proceed 
'rem  every  part  of  the  sun's  disc,  there  will  be  no 
part  of  tlie  sliadow  in  wliicli  the  light  will  be  totally 
intercepted,  except  that  included  within  the  rays 
wliich  proceeJ  from  the  extreme  edges  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  ABC  and  B  n  C  ;  the  other  part  of  the  shad- 
ow, namely,  from  C  to  H,or  the  penumAra,  being  only 
partially  obscured. 

2.  (Paint.)  The  boundary  of  shade  and  light, 
where  the  one  blends  with  the  other.      Brande. 

Pp-NUM'BRAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  penumbra. 

P5--\U'R|-OUS,  a.  [It.  penmioso.  — See  Penury.] 


1.  Too  saving  or  sparing ;  parsimonious ; 
niggardly;  miserly;  avaricious;  illiberal. 

2.  Not  plentiful  or  bountiful ;  scanty  ;  afford- 
ing little.    "  My  penurious  hand."     [k.]     !>huk. 

Syn.  —  See  .-Waricious. 

Pp-NU'RI-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  penurious  manner; 
parsimoniously  ;  illiberally.  B.  Jonson. 

Pp-NU'RI-Ol'S-NESS,  n.  1.  State  of  being  penu- 
rious ;  parsimoniousness ;  niggardliness. 

2.  Scantiness  ;  not  plenty,    [r.]        Johnson. 

PEN'U-RY,  n.  [Gr.  Ttilva,  hunger;  L.,  It.,  ^f  Sp. 
petiuna,  penury  ;  Fr.  pi^nurie.] 

1.  Extreme  poverty  or  want ;  indigence  ;  des- 
titution. Iloo/cer. 

They  were  exposed  to  hardship  and  penury.  S/irat. 

2.  t  Penuriousness ;  parsimony.  Bp.  Taylor. 
Syn.  — See  Poverty. 

PEN'— Wl-Pf  R,  n.    Something  to  wipe  pens  with. 
PEN'WOM-AN  (-warn'?"),  n.     A  female  writer. 

PE'ON,  n.     [Sp.  peon,  a  foot-soldier.] 

1.  In  India,  a  policeman:  —  a  revenue  offi- 
cer :  —  a  servant  or  attendant.        C.  P.  Brown. 

2.  In  France,  a  pawn  in  chess.  Todd. 

3.  In  Mexico,  a  day  laborer;  — usually  a  la- 
borer held  in  servitude  until  a  debt  is  dis- 
charged ;  a  bondman  for  debt.  Whipple. 

4.  A  hive  of  bees.  Simfiwnds. 

PE'ON- A^E,  n.  [Sp.  peonaje.]  The  state  of  pe- 
ons ;  slavery  as  it  exists  in  Mexico.      Houston. 

Pf-O'Nl-A,  71.  [Sp.  —  See  Peox.]  (Spanish 
American  Law.)  A  portion  of  land  granted  to 
a  soldier  in  a  conquered  country:  —  a  lot  of 
land  of  50  feet  front  and  100  feet  deep.  Burrill. 

PE'O-NY,  n.  [Gr.  -Katuivla  ;  Ylniiav,  Pffion,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  its  discoverer ;  L.  pa-onia  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp. 
peonia.']  (Bot.)  A  ranunculaceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Pwonia,  having  large,  showy  flowers  ;  — 
also  written  ^tcoMy,  snA  piony.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PEO'PLE  (pe'pl),  n.;  pi.  people,  or  PEOPLES.  [L. 
pojmlus,  poplus;  It.  poj.olo  ;  Sp. pueblo;  Fr.peu- 
ple.  —  Ger.  p"'bel;  \V.pobl.] 

1.  A  nation  ;  —  sometimes  used  in  the  plural. 

Thou  must  prophesy  before  many  peoples.       Jiev.  x.  11. 

2.  Those  who  compose  a  community ;  persons 
or  men  in  general  ;  folks  ;  population. 

People  have  lived  twenty-four  hours  upon  nothing  b-it 
water.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  The  commonalty,  as  opposed  to  persons 
of  rank  :  —  the  populace  ;  the  vulgar. 

Myself  shall  mount  the  rostrum  in  h's  favor. 

And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from'  the  people.     Addison. 

4.  Ancestors  ;  fathers  ;  kindred. 

Abraham  pave  up  the  ghost,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  an 
old  man,  and  full  of  years,  and  was  gathered  to  his  jjcople. 

Gen.  XXV.  8. 

^S"  The  plural  form,  peoples,  is  rarely  u.sed  ;  and 
people  is  sometimes,  tliough  now  very  rarely,  used 
witii  a  singular  verb  ;  as,  "  My  people  doth  not  con- 
sider."   IsaiaU  i.  3. 

Syn.— See  Nation. 

PEO'PLE  (pe'pl),  r.  a.  [i.  peopled;  pp.  PEO- 
PLING, PEOPLED.]  To  stock  with  inhabitants. 
"The  world  must  be  peopled."  S/iak. 

PEO'PLING  (pe'pljng),  n.  The  act  of  stocking, 
or  the  state  of  being  stocked,  with  inhabitants. 

t  PEO'PLJSH  (pe'plish),  a.    Vulgar.  Chaucer. 

PE'OR,  n.     [Heb.  lijr'.]     The  idol  of  the  Moab- 

itcs  ;  —  called  BaaUpeor.  Josh.  xxii.  17. 

P5-PA.S'T(C,  «.  [Gr.  ■TfTrniVo),  to  ripen.]  (Med.) 
A  medicine  supposed  to  promote  the  concoc- 
tion of  diseases  ;  a  maturative.  Dunglison. 

PEP'5-rTne,  n.     (Geol.)  Peperino.         Hohhouse. 

PKP-F.-RJ'jyd,  n.  fit.]  A  volcanic  rock,  formed 
by  cementing  together  sand,  cinders,  Szc. Brande. 

PKP'US,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  irfrr;.^.]  {Bo<.)  A  ge- 
nus of  aquatic  plants  ;  water  purslain.  Loudon. 

PE'Pb,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Tr/rui-.]  (Bot.)  A  fruit 
of  the  gourd  family,  as  a  pumpkin,  melon,  cu- 
cumber, &c.  Gray. 

PEP'PPR.  n.  [An  Indian  word.  TF.SmjVA.  — Sansc. 
kipjiaU ;  Gr.  irZ-wi  ;  L.  piper ;  It.  pepe ;  Fr. 
poirre.  —  A.  S.  ppppoi\  pipor ;  Dut.  peper  ;  Ger. 
pfeffer;  Dan.  peher;  Sw.  peppar;  Icel.  pipar.] 


(Bot.)  A  plant,  and  its  aromatic  pungent  seed, 
of  the  genus  Piper,  of  which  there  are  many 
species :  -—  also  a  name  given  to  plants,  and 
their  fruit,  of  the  genus  Capsicum,  used  for 
pickles.  E7ig.  Cyc. 

Bird  pepper,  a  name  applied  to  the  species  of  Capsi. 
cum,  particularly  to  Capsicum  baccatum,  or  Cayenne 
pepper.  —  Black  pepper,  a  cliiiibiug  plant  of  the  East 
Indies  ;  Piper  nigrum  :  —  also  the  dried  berry  in  its 

natural  state Cayenne  pepper.  Capsicum  bucci.tum.— 

Cherry  pepper.  Capsicum  cerasifurme.  —  Goat  pefprr 
an  East  Indian  shrub,  with  small,  but  very  pungent' 
fruit ;  Capsicum  fruticosum. —  Guinea  pepper,  a  plant 

and  its  fruit,  native  of  Africa;  Capsicum  unniiam 

Jamaica  pepper,  a  tree,  and  its  berry,  native  of  Sonih 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  especially  of  Jamaica  • 

allspice  ;  allspice  pimento;  Eusenia  pimenta Lmur 

pepper,  a  plant,  native  of  the  East  Indies,  the  lierries 
of  which  resemble  in  quality  black  [wppcr  ;  Piper  Inn- 
gum.—  Red  pepper,  a  plant,  and  its  fruit,  native  ol  tlie 

West  Indies;  Piper  rubeltum IV  kite  pepper,  berries 

of  tlie  black  i<ep|)er,  deprived  of  the  skin  by  steeping 
in  water,  and  drying  in  the  sun.  It  is  le.is  pungent 
than  lilack  pepper.  Kng.  Cyc.     Loudon.     Brande. 

PEP'PpR,  V.  a.     [i.  PEPPERED  ;  pp.  peppering, 

PEPPERED.] 

1.  To  sprinkle  with  pepper.  Dories. 

2.  To  pelt  as  with  pepper-corns ;  to  hit  often  ; 
to  mangle  with  shot  or  with  blows.  Hhak. 

PfiP'ppR-BIRD,  n.     A  bird  fond  of  pepper,    llill. 

PEP'P^R-BOX,  n.  A  box  for  holding  pepper,— 
particularly  a  box  or  caster  for  sprinkling  the 
powder  of  pepper.  i>hak. 

PEPPER-BRAND,  n.  A  disease  in  grain  ;  a  kind 
of  mildew ;   Uredo  caries.  Farm.  Ency. 

PEP'PgR-CAKE,  n.     Pepper  gingerbread.    Todd. 

PEP'PpR-CORN,  n.     1.  The  berry  or  fruit  of  the 

pepper.  Richardson. 

2.  Something  of  inconsiderable  value.  Prior. 

fPEP'PpR-pR,  M.     A  grocer.  Nares. 

PEP'PeR-(?IN'9ER-BREAD,  n.  Hot  spiced  gin- 
gerbread. Shak. 

PLP'P^R-GRAsS,  n.  (Bot.)  1.  An  evergreen 
trailing  plant  found  near  ponds  or  swamps  ;  Pi- 
lulnria  globiilifera  ;  pillwort.  Loudon. 

2,  A  plant  of  the  mustard  family  and  genus 
Lepiditim,  one  species  of  which  (Lepidium  sati- 
vvm,  or  common  garden  cress)  is  cultivated  for 
the  table  ;  pepperwort.  Gray. 

PEP'PpR-ID^E,  n.  (Bot.)  1.  A  tree,  found  in  the 
United  States,  of  the  genus  iN'ys.w,  —  particu- 
larly the  Nyssa  multifora ;  tupelo ;  black  or 
sour  gum.  Gray. 

2.  The  barberry ;  Berberis  vulgaris. 

Farm.  Ency. 
P£P'P5R-lNG,  a.     Hot ;  fiery  ;  angry.  Stcifl. 

PEP'PPR-ING,  n.     A  beating.     [Low.]         SmaH. 

PEP'PpR-MlNT,   M.      1.  (Bot.)  An  aromatic  and 

pungent,  deciduous,  herbaceous  plant,  growing 

in  wet  soils  ;  Mentha  piperita.  Loudin. 

2.  A  liquor  distilled  from  the  plant.      S7nart. 

PEP'PpR-MlNT-TREE,  n.  (Bet.)  A  lofty  tree 
which  grows  in  New  Holland  ;  Eucalyptus  pipe- 
rita. Loudon. 

PEP'PpR-MOTH,  n.  (Ent.)  A  moth  of  the  genus 
Biston;  —  so  called  from  the  little,  irrcfjular 
dots  like  grains  of  pepper  on  its  wings.  Ugilrie. 

t  PEP'PpR-NEL,  ti.  A  lump  or  swelling.Bmj*.  &  Fl. 

PEP'PpR-POT,  n.  A  mucilaginous  soup  or  stew 
used  in  the  West  Indies.  Si7ntnonds. 

PEP'PpR-SAUCE  (-sSlws),  m.  A  sauce  made  by 
steeping  red  peppers  in  vinegar.        Underwood. 

PEP'PPR-SAX'I-FR.\(;E,  w.  (Bot.)  Anherbaceous 
plant,  of  the  genus  Cnidutn.  Farm.  Ency. 

PEP'PpR-WA'TpR,  n.  A  liquid  prepared  from 
powdered  black  pepper,  used  in  microscopic  ob- 
servationsi  London  Ency. 

PEP'PPR-WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Lepidium  ;  peppergrass.  Gray. 

PEP'PpR-Y,    a.      1.  Relating  to,    containing,   or 

resembling,  pepper.  Atheuwutn. 

2    Irritable  ;  passionate  ;  warm.       Ualliwell. 

PEP'sTn,  n.  [Gr.  ir/i|(c,  digestion.]  A  substance 
found  in  the  gastric  juice  of  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  Eng.  Cyc. 
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rfiP'TIC,  O.  [Or.  inirriK6(  ;  vieou,  to  soften,  to 
mnkn  to  ferment ;  L.  pepticus  ;  Fr.  peptii/ue.] 
{Alcd.)  That  promotes  digestion;  dietetic:  — 
easy  of  digestion.  Dunglison. 

P£P'T|C,  n.  (Med.)  A  substance  that  promotes 
digestion.  Dunyltson. 

FF.R,prpp.  [L.]  By;  for;  through.  —  This  Latin 
preposition  is  often  used  in  certain  forms  or 
phrases,  and  sometimes  precedes  an  English 
word  ;  as,  per  day,  perforce,  per  man.  "  A  loaf 
per  man  "  ;  i.  e.  a  loaf  for  each  man  :  —  some- 
times it  precedes  a  Latin  word  ;  as,  per  annum, 
per  cent,  or  centum.  "  A  man  per  se  "  ;  i.  c.,  a 
man  who,  for  excellence,  stands  by  himself,  or 
alone. —  As  a  prefix,  especially  in  chemistry, 
per  is  often  used  to  amplify  the  meaning;  as, 
"  Peroxide  is  a  substance  containing  a  maxi- 
mum of  oxygen."  Smart. 

tPgR-ACT',  V.  n.  [Jj.  pera^fo,  pernctus;  per,  in- 
tensive, and  ago,  to  act.]  To  perform ;  to 
enact.  Summary  of  Du  Bart.  1()21. 

PfiR-A-CfJTE',  a.  [L.  peraiiUus;  per,  used  in- 
tensively, and  acutus,  sharp.]  Very  sharp ; 
very  violent.     "  Peracute  fevers."  Harvey. 

PfiR-AD-VfiNT'URE  (per-^d-vfint'yvO.  o«^-  [Fr- 
par,  by,  and  areidure,  adventure.]  By  chance  ; 
perchance ;  perhaps  ;  it  may  be.     [k.j        S/tak. 

t  P£R-AD-VfiNT'VRE,  w.  Question;  doubt.  "With- 
out all  peradventure."  South. 

t PftR'A-GRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  peragro,  peragratus; 
per,  through,  and  ager,  a  field.]  To  wander  or 
travel  over  or  through.  Bailey. 

t  PER-A-GRA'TION,  n.  [L.  peragratio;  Fr.  pe- 
ragration.]  The  act  of  passing  through  any 
state  or  space.  Browne. 

PgR-AM'BU-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  perambulo,  peram- 
bulatus  ;  per,  through,  and  anibulo,  to  go.]     [«. 

PERAMHUI.ATEU  ;     pp.    PER.VMHILATINO,    VEU- 
AMBlLATEn.1 

1.  To  go  or  walk  through  or  over.      Johnson. 

2.  To  survey  by  passing  through. 

To  view  and  perambulate  Irish  territories.  Dafie>. 

3.  To  survey  the  boundaries  of.  Johnson. 

PgR-AM-By-LA'TION,   n.      [Fr.  perambukUion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  passing  through  or  over.    Bacon. 

2.  A  travelling  survey.  Howell. 

3.  A  district  within  which  one  has  the  right 
of  survey  ;  limit  of  jurisdiction.  Hohjday. 

4.  A  survey  of  boundaries.  Whis/iaw. 

PgR-AM'Bli-LA-TOR,  w.  1.  One  who  perambu- 
lates. 

2.  An  instrument  to  measure  distances  on 
roads,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  wheel,  and  an 
index  showing  the  number  of  turns  of  the 
wheel,  reduced  to  miles,  furlongs,  rods,  and 
yards.  P.   Cyc. 

PER  JJV'JVUM.     [L.]  By  the  year ;  annually. 

PER'BfiND,  n.  {Masonry.)  A  perpent  stone;  a 
bond-stone.  Wright. 

PER-BI-SfJL'PtlATE,  n.  [L.  ;9cr,  used  intensive- 
ly, bis,  twice,  and  Eng.  sulphate.]  {Chem.)  A 
sulphate  with  two  proportions  of  sulphuric  acid 
combined  with  an  oxide  at  the  maximum  of  ox- 
idation. Smart. 

PiiR'CA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  TtioKn.'i  (Ich.)  A  genus 
of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  inhabiting  both 
salt  and  fresh  water;  the  perch.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PER  CAp'J-TjI.  [L.]  By  heads  or  polls;  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  persons.  Burrill. 

PeR-CAR'BU-RftT-TpD,  a.  {Chem.)  Combined 
with  a  maximum  of  carbon.  L're. 

t  PpR-CASE',  ad.  \L. per,  by,  auicastis,  accident.] 
Perchance ;    pernaps.  Chaucer. 

tPER'CE-ANT,  a.  [Fr.  percant;  percer,  to 
pierce.]     Piercing ;  penetrating.  Spenser. 

PpR-CEIV'A-BLE  (per-fSv'vbl),  a.  That  may  be 
perceived ;  perceptible.  Locke. 

P?R-CEtV'A-BI,Y  (p?r-88v'?-hl9),  ad.  In  a  manner 
to  be  perceived;  perceptibly.  Johnson. 

f-PeR-CEIV'ANCE,  n.     Perception.  Milton. 

PgR-CEIVE'  (p?r-86v'),  r.  a.  [h.  pcrripio  ;  per, 
used  intensively,  and  capio,  to  take,  to  receive; 


It.  percipere  ;  Sp.  percibir ;  Fr.  appereetoir.']  [i. 

PEUCEIVEU;  pp.  I'EllCKIVINO,  VEKCEl VED.J 

1.  To  have  impressions  and  conseciuent  cog- 
nizance of  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
senses  or  bodily  organs ;  to  discover  by  some 
sensible  effects  ;  to  see  ;  to  discern. 

When  you  abore  iiereeive  me  like  a  cruw.  ShtU: 

2.  To  receive  into  the  mind  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  senses ;  to  understand ;  to 
know  ;  to  observe. 

Ilowdi)  tlii-y  come  to  know  that  thcmtelvet  think,  when 
titey  tlieniHvivei  do  not  iiertxine  It?  Utcke. 

3.  To  be  affected  by,  or  to  receive  impressions 
from,     [k.] 

The  upper  refr'ona  of  the  air  perceire  the  collection  of  the 
mutter  ot  tt'iii|iv>ts  before  the  air  here  below.  Bacon. 

8yn.  —  To  percewe  is  to  discover  by  the  seniieH  or 
by  tiic  mind.  Both  soiigihie  and  inlellocliial  cir  Hpirll- 
ual  objects  are  perceired  ;  cliaracterx,  motives,  &c., 
are  dineernrd ;  difTereiices,  culorti,  ^c,  are  dUtin- 
gui.ihed  ;  external  objecis  are  seen  by  the  eyes  ;  the 
truth  or  the  falst^hood  of  a  proposition  is  seen  or  fer- 
ceired  by  the  mind.  —  iJ^ee  See. 

PpR-CEIV't;R  (p?r-B8v'?r),  n.    One  who  perceives. 

P^R-cfiNT'AyR,  n.  A  rate,  allowance,  or  esti- 
mate by  the  hundred.  Twcddell. 

PER  CEJV'  TUJW.  fL.]  By  the  hundred ;  —  com- 
monly abbreviated  yvtr  cent. 

PEr'c£PT,  n.  That  which  is  perceived.  Sir  W.  H. 

P5R-c£P-T|-BlL'l-TV,   n.     1.    The    state  or  the 

quality  of  being  perceptible.  Cudwirrth, 

2.  Perception,     [u.]  More. 

P5R-c£P'T|-BLE,  a.  [L.  pei'dpio,  perceptvs,  to 
perceive  ;  It.  percettioile;  Sp.  if  Fr.  perceptible."] 

1.  That  may  be  perceived ;  cognoscible  by 
the  senses  or  bodily  organs;  sensible.      Bacon. 

2.  That  may  be  perceived  by  the  mind,  or 
known  mentally  ;  discernible.  Smart. 

3.  Capable  of  perceiving,    [k.]      Bp.  Greene. 
Syn.  —  See  Sensible. 

P^R-CEP'Tl-BLY,  ad.     In  a  perceptible  manner. 

PgR-CfiP'TIQN,  n.  [L.  perceptio  ;  It.  percezione ; 
Sp.  percepcion  ;  Fr.  perception.] 

1.  The  act  of  perceivins;  the  act  or  the  pro- 
cess of  receiving  knowleage  of  external  objects 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  senses  or 
bodily  organs  ;  perceptivity.  Watts. 

g^  "Dr.  Reid  thouplit  that  'perception  is  most 
properly  applied  to  the  evidence  which  we  have  of 
external  olyects  by  our  sen.ses.'  The  restriction  thus 
imposed  u[>un  the  word  by  Reid  is  tu  bo  found  in  the 
philuHopliy  uf  Kant,  and,  as  convenient,  has  been  gen- 
erally acquiesced  in."    Fleming. 

2.  The  faculty  or  the  power  of  perceiving. 

Matter  hath  no  life  nor  iierception,  Benlley. 

3.  Intellectual  apprehension  or  discernment; 
comprehension  ;  understanding;  notion  ;  idea  ; 
as,  "  The  perception  of  one's  meaning." 

4.  The  state  or  the  susceptibility  of  being 
affected  by  sometliing  external ;  sensation. 

This  experiment  discovercth  jjercejilion  in  plants.    Bacon. 

Syn.  —  The  impression  of  an  object  that  is  present 
to  us,  or  perceived  by  us,  is  a  peHeption  ;  the  revival 
uf  that  impression,  when  the  object  is  removed,  is  an 
idea  ;  a  combination  of  ideas  by  which  the  image  is 
presented  to  the  mind,  a  conception.  A  clear  or  con- 
fused perception  ;  distinct  or  indistinct  ideas;  ripht  or 
wrong  conception  ;  true  or  false  notions.  —  See  Dis- 
cernment, Idea, Sensation. 

PfR-t'fiP'TlVE,  a.  \Yt.  perceptif.]  Having  the 
power  of  perceiving ;  perceiving.  Brooke. 

P£R-cpP-TTv'l-TY,  n.    The  power  of  perception. 

The  difference  of  life  and  ;)ei-cr;irtrir#  between  the  anlin  il 
and  the  plant.  J'nlr;i. 

PERCH,  n.  [Gr.  ir/ori?;  it/okoj,  dark-colored,  dus- 
ky ;  L.  perca  ;  It.  pesce  ; 
Sp.  percha  ;  Fr.  perche.] 
(Irh.)  An  acanthopte- 
rygious fish,  of  the  genus 
Perca,  inhabiting  both 
fresh  and  salt  water.  It 
is  much  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  food.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PERCH,  n.     [L.,  It.,  &;  Sp.  pertica ;  Fr.  perche.] 

1.  A  pole ;  —  paiticutarly  a  pole  or  stick  on 
which  fowls  roost  or  sit ;  a  roost.  Drydrn. 

2.  A  measure  of  length,  consisting  of  five 
yards  and  a  half ;  a  pole  ;  a  rod.  Brande. 


Common  perch 
(I'erca  Jtunutilit). 


3.  In  land  measure,  a  tqiure  rod,  or  the  160tli 
part  of  an  acre.  Daviet  *  Peek 

4.  A  bracket.  Ogilvia. 

PERCH,    r.    n.       [/.    prhchbd  ;    pp.     I'KHCIIINO, 

I'lUtciiEU.]     Tu  sit  or  roost,  as  a  bird.  Spenser. 

P£Rcn,  V.  a.    To  place  on  a  perch.  More. 

PgR-CH  A.VCE',  ad.  [L.prr,  by,  and  Eng.  ehanee.] 
By  chance ;  perhaps ;  peradventure.  ShaA. 

PpR-CnANT',  n.  [Fr.  ptrcher,  to  perch.]  Among 
M|)urtsiiien,  a  bird  tied  by  the  foot,  which,  by  iu 
fluttering,  decoys  other  birds  to  itself.     Wrtght. 

PiiRCH'gR,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  perches. 

2.  A  perching  bird.  Brande. 

3.  t  A  Paris  candle;  —  also,  a  kind  of  wax 
candle  usually  set  upon  the  altar.     [England.] 

Bailey. 

PER-CHLO'RATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed 
of  perchloric  acid  and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

PfeR-jCHLO'RIC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  and 
seven  equivalents  of  oxygen.  Horsfwd. 

PER-€HL6'RIDE,  n.  ( Chem.)  A  compound  of  an 
excess  of  chlorine  ^vith  a  base.  Brande. 

P£RCH'-P£8T,  n.  A  small  crustacean  which  at- 
taches itself  to  the  mouth  of  a  perch.      Wright. 

P^R-ClP'l-gNCE,  n.  The  act  of  perceiving ;  per- 
ception. llasUim. 

P5R-CIP'|-{:NT,  a.  [L.  percipio,  perciniens,  to 
perceive.]  That  perceives ;  having  the  power 
of  perception.  "  A  percipient  creature."  Bentley. 

PeR-CIP'J-^NT,  n.    One  who  perceives.       More. 

t  PpR-CLO^E',  i».     1.  Conclusion.  Raieigh- 

2.  An  enclosed  or  confined  place.       Bemerr. 

PER'CoId,  a.  {l^.  perca,  a  perch,  and  Gr.  »7^, 
form.]  Noting,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Percioie, 
a  family  of  fishes,  including  the  perch.  Eng. Cyc. 

PER'CQ-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  percolo,  percolatus ;  per, 
through,  and  cola,  to  strain.]  [i.  percolated; 
pp.  percolating,  febcolatku.]  To  strain 
through  ;  to  filter.  Hale. 

PER'CO-LAte,  v.  n.  To  pass  through  by  filtra- 
tion. Siciji. 

PKR'CQ-LAT-PD,  p.  a.  Passed  through  small  in- 
terstices ;  filtered.  Maunder. 

PER-C0-LA'TI(,).\,  >i.  [L.  percolttic]  The  act  of 
percolating  or  straining  ;  filtration.  Bacon. 

PJER'CQ-LA-TQR,  n.  A  filtering  machine. France*. 

PfR-cCss',  r.  a.  [L.  perctitio,  percussus.]  To 
force  through  ;  to  strike  against,     [r.]    Bacon, 

PfR-CUS'SION  difr-kOsbV"),  n.  \l^.  percussio  \ 
It.  percttssione;  i>p.  percusion  ;  Tr.  percussion.] 

1.  The  act  of  striking ;  the  striking  of  one 
body  against  another.  Bacon, 

2.  The  shock  produced  by  the  collision  of 
bodies.  Brande. 

3.  The  effect  of  sound  on  the  ear. 

In  double  rhymes,  the  percuttioN  is  stronger.        Kumer. 

4.  (Med.)  The  act  of  striking  or  tapping  on 
any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  subja- 
cent part  by  the  sound  thus  produced.  Dunglison. 

JIustultatorif  percussion,  I.Med.)  a  mode  of  ausculta- 
tion by  placing  the  ear  on  ilic  chest  and  analyzing  the 
sound  produced  by  |KTCUHsioii.  DungUsom.  —  Centre 
of  percussion,  (Meek.)  that  point  of  a  moving  body  at 
which  its  impetus  is  supfHised  to  be  conceniraied. 
Jfichol.  —  Mediate  percussion,  (.Med.)  a  mode  of  per- 
cussion which  consists  in  tiitrriKwing  between  ihe 
point  of  the  fingers  and  the  chest  a  finger  of  ilio  oilipi 
hand, or  a  ploximetcr,  and  striking  that  instead  of  ilie 
chest.     Dunglidan. 

PpR-rCs'SIO.N'-CAP  (pfr-kasb'un-),  n.  A  small 
detonating  copper  cnp,  used  with  a  percussion- 
lock,  for  exploding  the  charge  of  a  fire-ami.  i're. 

P^R-COs'SIQ.N-fiON,  ».  A  gun  discharged  by  a 
percussion-lock.  Clarke. 

PpR-Cf'S  Sl^N-LrtCK,  n.  A  lock  of  a  gtin  in 
which  fire  is  communicated  to  the  charge  by  tha 
explosion  of  detonating  powder  in  a  percussion- 
cap.  Wright. 

PpR-rCs'8rQ.\-PO\V'D5R,  M.  Detonatinjt  pow. 
der.  —  Sec  Detonatixo.  trancis 
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Cacabia  rufa. 


ppR-CUS'SION-STOP,  n.  A  piano-forte  stop  in 
a  melodeoii,  which  renders  the  touch  like  that 
of  the  piano-forte.  Simtnonds. 

PgR-CUS'SIVE.  a.  Striking;  striking  against. yls/j. 

P^R-CU'TipNT  (per-ku'shent),  a.  [h.  pcrcutio, 
pcrcutiens,  to  strike.]  Striking,  or  having  pow- 
er to  strike,     [u.]  Bacon. 

PER-DI-Ci'JfX,  n.pl. 
[Gr.  irio^ti ;  h.perdix, 
a  partridge.]  (^Or- 
nith.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order 
GalUn<e  and  family 
Tetrannid(e ;  par- 
tridges. Gray. 

PER  Di'F.M.  [L.]  By 
the  day. 

PiiR'DJ-FOIL,  n.  [L.  pcrdo,  to  lose,  und  folium, 
a  leaf.]  {Hot.)  A  tree  or  plant  which  periodi- 
cally loses  its  leaves  ;  a  deciduous  tree  or  plant ; 
—  opposed  to  evergreen.  Bramhall. 

PpR-Dl"TlON  (per-dlsh'yn),  n.  [L.perdl/io  ;  per- 
do,  perditus,  to  lose  ;  It.  pefdizione  \  Sp.perdi- 
cion ;  Fr.  perdition.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  utterly  lost ;  entire 
loss ;  utter  ruin  or  destruction.  "  The  mere 
perdition  of  the  Turkish  fleet."  Shak. 

2.  Eternal  death.  "  Some  men's  endless /jer- 
dition."  Hooker. 

P5R-Di"TI0N-A-BLE  (per-dTsh'un-9-bl),  o.  Fitted 
for,  or  worthy  of,  perdition,     [k.]  PoUok. 

j-  PPR-DU',  or  t  PPR  DUE'  [per-du',  S.  W.  J.  Ja. 
\Vr. ;  per'du,  P.  K.  Sw.],  a.     [Fr.  perdu.,  lost.] 

1.  Lost  to  view  ;  in  concealment.      Hiidibras. 

2.  Abandoned;  desperate.  "  A  perdue  cap- 
tain." Beau.  <Sf  FL 

fPpR-DU',  n.     [Fr.  perdre,  perdu,  to  lose.] 

1.  One  who  is  placed  in  ambush.     Davenant. 

2.  A  soldier  sent  on  a  forlorn  hope ;  one  in  a 
desperate  state.  HalliweU. 

t  PpR-DU',  ad.  In  concealment;  in  ambush. 
"The  sentinel  sis.ndiS  perdu."      Abp.  Bancroft. 

t  PER'DU-LOUs,  a.  Lost ;  thrown  away.  "  Some 
wandering  perdiilous  wishes."  Bramhall. 

t  PER'DU-RA-BLE,  «.  [It.  perdurabile.]  Being 
durable ;  lasting ;  long-continued.  Shak. 

t  PER-DI'-RA-bIl'I-TY,  ?i.  Durableness. CAa?<cer. 

t  PER'DU-RA  ELY,  arf.     Very  durably.         Shak. 

t  PER'DU-RANCE,  M,    Duration.  Fisher. 

t  PiCR-DU-RA'TION,  n.  hong duT&tion.Ainsworth. 

fPpR-DY'  (per-de'),  ad.  [A  corruption  of  the 
French  oath  par  Dieu,  by  God.]  Certainly  ; 
verily  ;  in  truth  ;  —  also  written  pardy.  Spenser. 

t  PER'5-GAl,  a.    Equal  in  all  respects.    Speiiser. 

t  PER-e-GRA'TION,  n.    See  Peraokation. 

PER'p-GRI-NATE,  v.  n.  [L.  peregrinor,  psregri- 
natics;  percgre,  abroad;  It.  peregrinare ;  Sp. 
peregrinar;  Fr.  pi-regriner.]     [t.  peregrin at- 

ED  ;  pp.  PEREGRIXATIXG,  PEREGRINATED.]    To 

travel ;  to  go  or  live  abroad,     [r.]  Bailey. 

tPER'5-GRI-NATE,  o.  That  has  tr'.velled.  Shak. 

PER-e-GR|-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  peregrinatio  \  It. 
2>eri'griuazione  ;  Sp.  peregrinncion  ;  Fr.  pir>}gri- 
nation.]  Travel,  as  from  one  country  to  anoth- 
er, or  abode  in  foreign  countries.  Bacon. 

PER'P-GR[-NA-TQR,  n.     A  traveller.     Casaubon. 

PER'P-GRT.VE,  a.     [L.  pereqrinus ;  It.  ^  Sp.  pere- 

grino  ;  Old  Fr.  p:^regrin.]    Foreign ;  not  native 

or  domestic.     [11.]  Bacon. 

Perearine  falcon,  [Ornith.)  a  bird  of  the  family  Fal- 

conidie  ;  Falcn  peregrinu.i.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PER'e-GR!NE,  n.     A  peregrine  falcon.       Seidell. 

t  PER-g-GRlN'l-TY,  n.  [L.  perejrinitas  ;  Fr.  pi- 
regriniti.]     Strangeness.  Cockeram. 

t  PfR-EMPT'  (per-6mt'),  v.  a.  [L.  perimo,  per- 
emptus.]     {Law.)  To  kill ;  to  quash.      Aylijfe. 

t  PPR-EMP'TION,  n.  [L.  peremptio  ;  Fr.  ph-emp- 
tion.]  {Laio.)  The  act  of  destroying  or  quash- 
ing ;  extinction.  Ayliffe. 

II  PER  5MP-T0-RJ-LY,  ad.    In  a  peremptory  man- 


ner ;    absolutely  ;    positively ;    decisivc\y ;   con- 
clusively. Danitl. 

II  PER'5;MP-T0-R!-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
peremptory  ;  positiveness  ;  absolute  decision  ; 
dogmatism.  Tillotson. 

II  PER'SMP-TO-RY  [i)er'em-tur-e,  S.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. 
B.C.  Wr.Wb.;  perem-lur-e  or  pe-rem'to-re,  IF. 
P.  JaA,  a.  [L.  percmpiorius  ;  It.  i\  Sp.  perento- 
rio  ;  Fr.  peremptoire.]  That  precludes,  or  puts 
an  end  to,  all  debate  ;  decisive  ;  positive ;  dog- 
matical ;  absolute  ;  express ;  authoritative ;  im- 
perative ;  final. 

Peremptory  challenge,  {Law.)  a  kind  of  challenge 
allowed  tu  a  prisoner,  against  a  certain  number  of 
jurors,  without  showing  any  cause. 

e^  "  If  we  consult  our  orthoepists,  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  two  pronunciations  more  equally  bal- 
anced than  those  that  are  given  to  this  word.  Mr. 
S'heridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Sniitli,  Dr.  Ash,  W.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Scott,  and  Entick  are  for  the  tjrst ;  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Bailey,  Buchanan,  Barclay, 
Fenning,  and  Perry,  for  the  last.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  last  has  the.se  authorities  to  support  it,  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  the  hrst  has  not  obtained  a  conipiete 
victory.  The  poets  incline  to  the  side  I  have  adopted." 
Walker. 

Syn.  — See  Absolute. 

P^R-EN'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  perennis;  per,  through, 
and  annus,  a  year ;  Fr.  p'h-ennial.] 

1.  Lasting  through  the  year.  "  In  those  pei'- 
ennial  fountains."  Cheyne. 

2.  Perpetual ;  unceasing  ;  lasting.      Harvey. 

3.  {Bot.)  Living  from  year  to  year.         Gray. 

PgR-EN'NJ-AL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  that  lives  more 
than  two  years  ;  —  opposed  to  annual  and  bien- 
nial. Brande. 

PgR-EN'Nl-AL-LY,  ad.  Without  ceasing.  Wright. 

P5R-£n'N!-BRAN€H'|-ATE,  w.  [L. perewm's, per- 
ennial, and  bratichice,  gills.]  One  of  a  division  of 
batrachian  reptiles,  including  the  species  which 
preserve  the  external  branchia;  throughout  life, 
as  the  Siren,  Proteus,  and  Menopome.  Brande. 

fPlgR-EN'Nl-TY,  M.  [L.peretinitas.]  The  qual- 
ity or  the  state  of  being  perennial ;  perpetuity. 

t  PER-?R-RA'T[0N,  n.  [L.  pererro,  pererratus, 
to  wander  through.]  The  act  of  wandering  or 
rambling  through  many  places.  HoioeU. 

PER  fAs  ET  JVF.'fJs.  [L.]  Through  or  by 
right  and  wrong. 

PER'FpCT,  a.  [L.  perjicio,  perfectus,  to  finish,  to 
perfect;  \t.  perfetto  ;  S]^.perj'ecto;  Old  Fi.  per- 
fect ;  Fr.  parfait.l 

1.  That  is  perfected  ;  having  perfection  ;  not 
defective  ;  complete  ;  finished ;  consummate. 


Whoever  thinks  a  jterfect  work  to  see 

Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 


Pope. 


2.  Fully  informed,  skilful,  or  accomplished; 
expert.     "  Perfect  in  the  use  of  arms."      Shak. 

3.  Possessing  moral  perfection;  pure  ;  blame- 
less ;  faultless  ;  —  a  sense  chiefly  theological. 
Thou  Shalt  be  jyerfect  with  the  Lord  thy  God.   Deut.  xviii.  13. 

4.  t  Certain,  or  confident,  as  to  a  fact. 

Thou  art  perfect,  then,  our  ship  hath  touched  upon 

The  deserts  of  Bohemia.  Slud-. 

Perfect  cadence,  (Mus.)  a  cadence  in  which  the  chord 
of  the  dominant,  or  fifth,  passes  into  the  chord  of  the 
tonic  or  key-note  to  conclude  a  strain.  —  Perfect  chord, 
a  chord,  or  union  of  notes,  which  is  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  ear  ; —  also  called  perfect  concord  or  consonance. 
Dicight. —  Perfect  flower,  {Bot.)  a  flower  having  both 
stamens  and  pistils.  Gray.  —  Perfect  number,  {Math.) 
a  immber  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  divisors,  as  G. 
Da.  Sf  P. — Perfect  tense,  {Gram.)  a  tense  which  ex- 
presses an  act  completed  ;  the  preterite  tense. 

Syn. — See  Accomplished,  Complete. 

II  PER'FPCT  [per'fekt.  S.  W.  P. ./.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. 
C.  FFr.  IVb.  ;  pgr'fekt  or  per-feltt',  Ja.'],r.  a.  [L. 
pcrficio,  perfectus  ;  per,  through,  and  facto,  to 
make ;  It.  pcrfettare  ;  Sp.  perficionar.^  [«'.  per- 
fected ;  pp.  "perfecting,  perfected.] 

1.  To  make  perfect ;  to  render  complete ;  to 
finish  ;  to  complete  ;  to  consummate. 

If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  In  us,  and  his  love  is 
perf'ectcil  in  us.  1  John  iv.  I'J. 

2.  To  instrnct  fully,  or  make  fully  skilful. 
"  I'll  perfect  him  withal."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Complete. 

II  PER'FpcT-gR,  n.    One  who  perfects.     Barrow. 

PgR-FEC-TI-BlL'I-AN,  n.  An  adherent  to,  or  be- 
liever in,  perfectibility,     [u.]  Ed.  Rev. 


PpR-FEC-TI-BIL'f-TY,  n.  [It.  perfettibilita;  Ft. 
perfectibility.]  Ciip'ability  of  arriving  at  perfec. 
tion  ;  capacity  of  being  made  perfect.      Drake. 

P?R-FEC'T|-BEE,  a.  [It.  jierfettible  ;  Fr.  perfec- 
tible.]    Capable  of  becoming  perfect.      P.  Mag. 

PER'Ft;CT-iNG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  pnrfects; 
completion.  Fabyan. 

Pt;R-FEC'T10N,  «.  IJj.perfectio;  It.  perfezione ; 
Sp.  perfeccion ;  Fr  perfection.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  perfect ;  perfectness. 

Many  thines,  impossible  to  thought. 

Have  lM>en  by  need  to  full  perjection  brought.      Dnjtien. 

2.  A  perfect  or  supremely  excellent  quality, 
trait,  or  endowment ;  a  divine  attribute. 

If  God  be  infinitely  holy,  just,  and  good,  he  must  take  de- 
light in  those  creatures  that  resemble  him  most  in  these  wr- 
fections.  Atterljury. 


tPeR-FEC'TION,  v.a 
feet. 


To  make  perfect ;  to  per- 
Foote. 

PeR-FEC'TION-AL,  a.     1.  Relating  to  perfection. 
2.  t  Made  complete.  Pearson. 

P^R-FEC'TION-ATE,  v.  a.  [Fr.  perfectionner.] 
To  perfect ;  to  make  perfect,  [r.]  Fox.  Dryden. 

PER-FEC'TION-AT-ING,  n.    Perfecting.   Dryden. 

PfR-FEC-TION-A'TlON,  n.  The  act  of  making 
perfect,     [r.]  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

PgR-FEC'TION-I^M,  n.  The  principles  or  the  doc- 
trine of  perfectionists.  Ch.  Ob. 

P?R-FEC'TION-IST,  n.  1.  One  pretending  to 
perfection  ;  a  Puritan,  in  contempt.  South. 

2.  One  who  believes  in  the  possibility  of  at- 
taining moral  perfection  in  this  life.      Millard. 

P^R-FEC'TION-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  making 
perfect,  or  the  state  of  being  perfect.       Henry. 

PpR-FEC'TJVE,  a.  That  perfects  ;  conducing  to 
perfection.  Mortimer. 

PgR-FEC'TJVE-LY,  a«?.    So  as  to  perfect.    Grew. 

PER'FfCT-LY,  ad.  In  a  perfect  manner ;  com- 
pletely ;  entirely  ;  fully.  Hume. 

PER'FgCT-NESS,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  per- 
fect ;  perfection  ;  completeness.  Spenser. 
2.  Highest  goodness  or  virtue. 

Put  on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness.      Col.  iii.  14. 

P?R-FER'VID,  a.  \1j.  peiferridus  ;  per,  used  in- 
tensively, &r\d  ferxidiis,  fervid.]  Very  fervid; 
very  hot  or  ardent.  N.  Brit.  Rev- 

PjpR-FI"CipNT,  a.  [L.  perficio, petfciens,  to  per- 
form.]    Effectual ;  performing.         Blacksione. 

PeR-Fl"CI5NT  (per-fish'ent),  71.  One  who  per- 
forms a  work :  —  a  term  applied  to  one  who 
endows  a  charity.  Smart. 

II  Pf  R-FTD'J-OUS,  or  P?R-FID'IOrs  [per-ftd'e-us, 
J.  Ja.  Wb. ;  per-fld'yns,  S.  W.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.], 
a.     [L.  perfidus  ;  It.  <Sf"  Sp.  perfido  ;  Fr.  pcrfde.] 

1.  Guilty   of  perfidy  ;   breaking  or   violating 
good  faith  ;  treacherous  ;  ftiithless  ;  unfaithful. 

2.  Expressing,  or  proceeding  from,  treachery. 
"  This  perfidious  fraud."  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Faithless. 

II  PpR-FID'l-OUS-LY,  ad.  By  breach  of  faith; 
treacherously;  traitorously.  Shak. 

II  PpR-FlD'I-OrS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
perfidious  ;  breach  of  faith;  treachery.  Tillotwn. 

PER'Ff-DY,  «.  [L.  perfuJia  ;  per,  through,  and 
fides,  faith  ;  It.  h  Sp.  perfidia  ;  Fr.  pnfidie.]  The 
breach  or  violation  of  faith  or  trust ;  treachery. 

PfjR-Ftx',  V.  a.  To  fix,  settle,  or  agree  on.  "  Sleep 
till  the  \^o\vc perfixed."     [r.]  Beau.  i5?  Ft. 

t  PER'FLA-BLE,  a.  [L.  perfabilis.]  That  may 
be  blown  through.  Bailey. 

fPpR-FLATE',  V.  a.  [L.  perfo,  perfatus.']  To 
blow  through.  Harvey. 

t  P?R-FLA'TION,  n.  [L.  perfatio.]  The  act  of 
blowing  through.  Woodward. 

PpR-FO'LI-ATE,  a.  [L.  per,  through,  and 
folium,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Noting  a  leaf 
which  surrounds  its  stem,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  perforated  by  it.  Gray, 

P^R-FO'LJ-AT-fD,  a.     Resembling  leaves.    Hill 

PER'FO-RATE,  v.  a.    [L.  perforo,  perforatus ;  per. 
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£r'FO-RATE,       )  a.    (Dot.)  Pierced  with  holes, 
£k'FO-R.VT-(;U,  )  or  with  transparent  dots  re 


through,  and  foro,  to  bore  ;  It.  perforare  ;  Sp. 
peiforur  ;  Fr.  pvr/urer.]  \i.  i'URKorateu  ;  pp. 
I'EUFOKATixo,  I'EKKOUATKU.J  To  borc  through ; 
to  picice  with  a  pointed  instrument;  to  puss 
through  ;  to  penetrate  ;  to  truniitix.  Boyle. 

Syn.  — sjee  Penetkate 

P&R 

Pi^K     ... 

sembling  holes,  as  an  orange  leaf.  (Jrmj. 

PER-FQ-RA'TI9N,  »».  [It.  perforaziotie  ;  Sp.  per- 
foraeioii ;  Fr.  perforation.]  The  act  of  perfo- 
rating :  —  a  hole ;  an  orifice.  Bacwi. 

PKR'KO-RA-tTve,  a.  [Fr.  perforatif.\  Having 
power  to' perforate  or  pierce.  Todd. 

PER'FO-RA-TQR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  per- 
forates :  —  a  borer.  Sharp. 

P^R-FORCE',  ad.  [L.  per,  by,  and  Eng.  force.] 
By  force  ;  by  violence  or  compulsion.     Spenser. 

fl'^R-FdVLCE'.v.  a.    To  compel.    Mir.  for  Mat/. 

PPR-FORM'  [p?r-f6rm',  S'.  P.J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Ji. ;  |>§r-furni'  or  per-ftriii',  IF.],  v.  a.  [L.  pcr- 
fonno;  per,  used  intensively,  and  for  mo,  to 
form.]  [t.  PEUfOHMEi) ;  pp.  performing,  per- 
formed.] To  do;  to  execute;  to  accomplish; 
to  effect ;  to  act ;  to  discharge  ;  to  achieve. 

To  iiei-fonn  what  they  did  attempt.  Sidney. 

Syn.  — jee  Accompi.ish,  Exebt,  Make. 

PfR-FORM'.  V.  n.  To  succeed  in  an  attempt;  to 
act,  or  go  through  with,  a  part. 

When  a  poet  has  iKrformed  admirably.  WattM 

P^R-FORM'A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  performed; 
practicable.  Broicne. 

i-f  R-FORM'ANCE,  n.  1.  Act  of  performing;  op- 
eration ;  execution ;  completion ;  accomplish- 
ment. 

Hit  promise*  were,  aa  he  then  was.  miehty. 

But  his  iier/oriimnce,  as  he  now  is,  nothing.  Shak. 

2.  Action ;  thing  done  ;  deed  ;  work ;  pro- 
duction ;  achievement.  "  Her  walking  and  other 
actual  performances."  Shak. 

Few  of  our  comic  fxrformancet  give  good  example*. 

S.  JitchardMn. 

Syn.  — See  PRODUcxioii,  Work. 

P5R-FORM'5R,n.  One  who  performs ;  actor. Shak. 

PgR-FORM'lNG,  n.  The  act  of  doing  or  execut- 
ing ;  deed.  Stciji. 

tPEK'FRl-CATE,  ».  n.  [L.  perfrico,  perfrtcatus.] 
To  rub  over.  Bailey. 

P^R-fCmA-TQ-RV,  a.    That  perfumes.      Leigh. 

PER'FUME,  or  PpR-FUME'  (114)  rper'fuin,  .S.  IV. 
J.  F.  Ja.  R.  C.  Wr.;  p?r-fuiii',  E.  K.  Sm. ;  p?r-fum' 
or  per'fiim,  P.],  n.  [It.  perfumo  ;  Sp.  perfume ; 
Fr.  parfum. —  From  L.  per,  used  intensively, 
axiilfuinus,  smoke.l 

1."  Sweet  odor ;  pleasant  scent  or  smell ;  fra- 
grance ;  incense. 

Pinlts  and  roses  bloom. 

And  every  bramble  sheds  jxtrfume.  Oay. 

2.  A  substance  that  emits  a  sweet  ordor. 

The  room  where  tL perfume  is  burnt.  Dio^u. 

4CJ-  «'  Fenning,  Perry,  Eiitick,  Dr.  Johnson,  Bu- 
chaiiHn,  W.  Johiiinton,  and  Kenrfck  place  the  accent 
on  tiie  last  syllable  uf  this  word,  either  when  a  KUh- 
staiitlve  or  a  verb.  As  a  substantive,  Scott  places  the 
accent  either  on  the  first  or  last,  and  Slieridan  on  the 
first.  Mr.  Nares  has  shown  at  large  that  the  poets 
accent  the  substantive  lioth  ways.  Rut  the  analogy 
of  dissyllable  nouns  and  verbs  seems  now  to  have 
fixed  the  accent  of  the  siilMtantive  on  the  first,  and 
tliat  of  the  verb  on  the  last."     Walker. 

Smart  says,"  Tiie  present  collnquial  use  is  in  favor 
of  accentini;  tlie  second  syllable." 

Syn.  —See  Smell. 

PgR-FUME',  r.  a.  \\i.  profumare  ;  Sp. perfumar  ; 
Fr.  parfumer.]  [t.  pi-rfVmed  ;  pp.  perfuming, 
PERFUMED.]  To  fill  or  impregnate  with  a  sweet 
odor  or  scent ;  to  scent. 

See  spicy  clouds  fWim  lowly  Sharon  rite. 

And  Carmel't  flowery  top  ]ierj'mne»  the  skiei.       Pope. 

P^R-FUM'^R,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  per- 
fumes. 
2.  One  who  sells  perfumes. 

First  issued  from  perfvmierf  shops.  Swift. 

PgR-FfJM'p-RV,  H.     1.  Perfumes  in  general. 
2.  The  art  of  making  perfumes.  Vre. 


II  P5R-F0nC'TQ-RI-LY,  ad.  In  a  perfunctory 
manner;  carelessly;  negligently.  Baker. 

II  P^R-FONC'TQ-RI-NtSS.n.  Quality  of  beingncr- 
functory  ;  negligence ;  carelessness.    Whitiock. 

i;  P6R-FfJNC'TQ-RY,  or  PiiR'FlJ.\C-TO-RV  [p«?r- 
mnk'to-r?,  W.  P'.J.  F.  C.  Wr.;  per'fynk-ta-r?, 
N.  K.'  Sm.],  a.  [V,.  perfunrtoriits;  perfungor, 
perfunctus,  to  despatch ;  It.  perfunlorio ;  Sp. 
perfunctorio.] 

L  Done  only  for  the  sake  of  getting  through, 
regardless  how  done.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  work  done  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  getting  through  it.  Bentley. 

3.  Slight ;  careless  ;  negligent ;  indiHerent. 

a  slight  and  iierfum-tory  examination  of  thing*  leads  men 
into  cousidurable  liiistakes.  IVooUwarti. 

^^  '<  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W. 
Johnston,  who  accent  this  word  on  the  first  syllable  ; 
but  have  Dr.  Joliiisun,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr*  Nares,  Barclay, 
Fenning,  Bailey,  Buchanan,  and  Kntick  on  my  sido 
for  acceiiting  the  second  ;  and  this  pr<inunciation, 
without  any  authority,  would  be  more  eligible  than 
the  other,  from  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  the  un- 
conibinable  consonants  in  the  last  syllables  without 
the  assistance  of  accent,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  the  adverb  perfunctorily  and  the  possible  abstract 
noun  perfunctorhienn  must  necessarily  have  the  same 
accent  as  the  adjective."     Walker. 

PPR-FUNC'TV-RATE,  v.  a.  To  perform  perfunc- 
torily or  in  an  indiflferent  manner.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

PlfR-FUSE',  V.  a.  [L.  perfundo,  pcrfusus;  per, 
througn,  and yVmrfo,  to  pour.]  To  pour  through  ; 
to  permeate  ;  to  tincture,     [r.]  Harvey. 

P5R-FfT'§ION  (per-fu'zhun),  n.  {L.  peifusio.]  The 
act  of  perfusing  or  pouring  over,  [r.]  Maunder. 

PgR-FU'SIVE,  a.    Diffusive,  [r.]  Coleridge. 

PER-GA-ME'Ng-OUS,  a.  [L.  perqamena,  parch- 
ment.] {Ent.)  Consisting  of  a  thin,  semi-trans- 
parent substance  ;  like  parchment.  Brande. 

t  PERGE,  V.  n.  FL.  pergo.]  To  go  on  ;  to  pro- 
ceed L     /'    y    J  tt        Old  Play. 

PER  'Og-T^,  n.  [It.]  Same  as  Peroula.  Finett. 

PER'OU-LA,  n.[L.  pergo,  to  go  on.]  (Roman  Ant.) 
A  kin^  of  booth  or  small  house,  which  afforded 
scarcely  any  protection  except  by  its  roof,  so 
that  passers-by  could  easily  look  into  it. 

iK$>  It  is  used  by  Plautus  to  signify  a  balcony  on 
the  outside  of  a  house.  By  Winckelmann  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  an  arbor,  or  a  terrace  overhanging  an 
arbor.     Brande. 

P^R-HAPS',  ad.  [L.  per,  by,  and  Eng.  hap.]  By 
hap  or  chance  ;  peradventure  ;  it  may  be.  Sotcth. 

PER  'I.  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  signi- 
fying around,  near,  about. 

PE ' RI,  n. ;  pi.  pe'ris.  (Persian  Myth.)  One  of  a 
class  of  beings  closely  allied  to  elves  or  fairies, 
supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  fallen  an- 
gels, and  to  be  excluded  from  paradise  until  they 
have  made  atonement  for  their  sins.       Brande. 

But  naught  can  charm  the  luckless  Peri; 

Her  soul  is  sad,  her  wings  are  weary.  T.  Moore. 

P£R-1-A'g6,  PEB-I-A'GUA,  or  PfiR-J-AU'e^R,  n. 
A  kind  of  boat ;  a  pirogue.  Liijon. 

PKR'I-AnTII,  n.  [Gr.itipi,  around,  and  avQot,  ^ 
flower  ;  It.  perianzio  ;  Sp.  periantio  ;  Fr.  p-^ri- 
anthe.]  (Bot.)  The  leaves  of  a  flower  generally, 
but  especially  when  they  cannot  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished into  calyx  and  corolla.  Gray. 

PfiR-I-AN'TH|-UM,  rt.   (Bot.)  Perianth.  Flenslow. 

PER'1-APT,  n.  [Gr.  rfpidrrov,  Trcoidirrui,  to  tie 
about;  It.  periapt o;  Fr.  pi^riapte.]  A  bandage 
tied  on  for  magical  purposes ;  a  charm  worn 
as  preservative  against  diseases  or  harm ;  an 
amulet.  Shak. 

PER-l-BLfiP'SJS,  n.  [Gr.  7ripl0Xi4,i(,  a  looking 
about;  irfp/,  about,  and /^^/iru,  to  look.]  (Med.) 
The  wild  look  accompanying  delirium. £)mh<;'wo»». 

P5-RIb'Q-L6s,  n.  [Gr.  irini0olos ;  irrpl,  about,  and 
ffdXXu,  to  throw.]  (Arch.)  A  wall  surrounding 
the  precincts  of  a  temple :  —  an  enclosure ;  a 
court.  Britton. 

PfiR-I-CAR'Dl-Ac,  a.    Pericardic.  Diittglison. 

p£R-I-CAR'DI-.AL,  n.  Relatingto  the  pericardium; 
pericardic ;  pericardiac.  Dunglison. 

PftR-l-CAR'Dl-AN,  )  a.    Belonging  to  the  prricar- 
p£R-I-CAR'D1C,       )  di 


diuin. 


Phillips. 


P£R-l-CAR-Df'T|S,  n.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of 
the  pericardium.  Dungliton. 

Pf:R-I-CAR'D|-O.M,  n.  [Gr.  nifttipitav;  mU,  ahont, 
Butl  KapfiKt,  the  heart ;  It.  if  Sp.  pfricardio  ;  Fr. 
prricard^-.]  (Anal.)  A  ineinbraiiouH  hack  envel- 
oping the  heart  aitd  the  arterial  and  venous 
trunks  which  pass  from  or  into  it.      Dungli»on. 

P£R'|-CARP,  n.  [Gr.  wuiKdpmoi' ;  nial,  about,  and 
Kupirdf,  a  fruit ;  L.  pericarintm ;  It.  A  Sp.  peri- 
carpio;  Fr.  prricarpc.]  (Bot.)  A  seed  tcsscI; 
the  covering  of  a  fruit ;  the  ripened  ovary.  Gray. 

p£R-|-CAR'P1-AL,  a.     Pericarpic.  Wright. 

P£r-|-CARP'IC,  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to  a  peri- 
carp. Gray. 

P£r-|-CAR'PI-Om,  n.    (Bot.)  A  pericarp.      Hay. 

P£R'J-£IIi«:TH,  n.  [Gr.  ncpi,  around,  and 
■XjaiTii,  foliage.]  (Bot.)  The  cluster  of  pe- 
culiar leaves  at  the  base  of  the  fruit-stalk 
of  mosses.  Gray. 

P£R-|-eHiE'TIAL,  a.  (Bot.)  Pcrtainingto a peri- 
chieth.  Brande. 

P£R-I-£;ilif:'T|-OM  (p«r-?-ke'«h9  Om),  n.  (Bot.) 
A  pericha'th.  P.  Cyc. 

p£r  l-CHETE,  u.     (Bof.)  PerichaJth-  Smart. 

p£R-I-CHQ-RE'S|8,  n.  [Gr.  vipi^upn'tf ;  wipl, 
about,  and  \<i>plu),  to  go.J  A  rotation.  Bp.  Kaye. 

PfiR'l-CIvASE,  n.  [Gr.  ntpl,  around,  and  tlaaif, 
fracture.]  (Min.)  A  grayish  or  dark-green 
mineral  consisting  of  magnesia  and  the  prot- 
oxide of  iron.  Dana. 

t  PP-RIc'LI-tATE,  v.  a.  \TL.  periclitor;  prrirli- 
tatus.]    To  endaiigcr  ;  to  hazard.         Cockeram. 

t  Pg-RlC-Ll-TA'TFON,  n.     [L.  J>ericlilaiio.^ 

1.  The  state  of  being  in  danger.       Cockeram. 

2.  Trial ;  experiment.  Johnson. 

P5-RIC'0-P5  [pe-rlk'o-pc.  Sm.;  p?-rl'ko-p?,  O. ; 
p5r'§-k6p,  C.  Wr.],  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  viptKotij ;  mpi- 
KoiTTiii,  to  clip  ;  vfp',  around,  and  /roirru,  to  cut.] 
A  passage  or  extract  from  a  book, —  particu- 
larly a  passage  extracted  from  the  Bible  to  be 
read  in  the  communion  service,  or  other  por- 
tions of  the  ritual,  or  as  a  text  for  a  sermon  or 
homily.  Smart.    Brande. 

p£R-I-CRA'N1-CM,  n.  [Gr.  itipiKaivtov ;  leipi, 
around,  and  Kp6v(ov,  the  skull ;  It.  pericrania ; 
Sp.  pericraneo;  Fr.  ptricrane.]  (Anat.)  The 
periosteum  that  covers  the  skull.       Dunglison. 

t  Pp-RlC'y-LOCs,  a.  [L.  periculosus.]  Danger- 
ous ;  hazardous  ;  perilous.  Browne. 

P£R-|-D0-D£C-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  tipl,  around, 
6uii5fKa,  twelve,  and  i^pa,'a.  base.]  (Crystallogra- 
phy.) Noting  a  crystal  whose  primitive  form  is 
a  four-sided  prism,  but  whose  secondary  form 
is  a  dodecahedral  prism.  Cleareland. 

p£r'I-d6T,  n.    [Fr.]    (Min.)  Chrysolite.    Dana. 

P£R'|-DR6ME,  n.  [Gr.  ntpilipoitoi ;  nip!,  aroimd, 
and  Tpi)(^u>,  ISpanoy,  to  run  ;  It.  &:  Sp.  peridromo  ; 
Fr.  ptridrome.]  (Arch.)  The  space  in  an  an- 
cient peripteral  temple,  between  the  walls  of  the 
cell  and  the  columns  ;  — a  gallery  of  communi- 
cation around  an  edifice.  Brande, 

P£R-I-E'CIAN  (p«r-?-6'8h»n),  n.  One  of  the  peri 
aeci.  —  See  Perkeci.  Snuirt 

P£R-I-ER'<?y.  "•  [Gr.  rrpiipYta  ;  mpl,  denoting 
excess,  and  tpyoc,  a  work.] 

1.  t  Needless  caution  or  diligence.        Bailey. 

2.  (RJiet.)     A  bombastic  style,     [k.]     CraAb. 

PfiR'l-pEE,  n.  [It.  *  Sp.  perigeo  ;  Fr.  perigee.  — 
Gr.  ff<p/,  near,  and  y«,  the  earth.]  (Astron.)  The 
point  in  the  orbit  of  a  heavenly  body  at  which 
U  is  nearest  the  earth  ;  —  used  particularir  of 
the  moon  :  —  opposed  to  apogee.  Herschel. 

PfiR-l-QE'lJM,  n.    Perigee.  Browne. 

Vi:R-\-C,l.CtT'TlS.  n.  [Gr.  xipl,  near,  and  yiwrnj, 
the  glottis.]  (.inat.)  A  mucous  men.brane  form- 
ing the  fra.'num  beneath  the  tongue.  Dunglison. 

p£r'|-g6.\E,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  wtpt,  around,  and 
yo»(),  a  seed.]     (Bot.)  A  perianth.  Gray. 

p£r-I-g6'NI-&M,  n.   (Bot.)  A  pcrigone.  Brande. 

p£E'J-GRAPH,   h.    [Or.   rtptyf^i  rtfi,  around. 
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and  ytnj^M,  to  write  ;  Fr.  perigraphe.']     A  care- 
less or  imperfect  delineation.        London  Eney. 

PER-!-(?YN'l-UiVl,  n.  [Gr.  Tioi,  about,  and  yovn,  a 
female.]  {Bot.)  The  bodies  around  the  pistil : 
—  a  term  applied  to  the  closed  cup  or  bottle- 
shaped  body  enclosing  the  ovary  of  sedges,  and 
to  one  of  the  bristles,  little  scales,  &c.,  of  the 
flowers  of  some  other  Cyperacea.  Gray. 

P5-RTgj'Y-NOUS,  o.    (Bot.)  Not 
ing  petals  and  stamens  borne    <^_ 
on  the  calyx.  Gray 

PER-|-HE'Ll-ON,  n. ;  pi.  PEKIHE- 
LIA.  [Gr.  nepi,  near,  and  t)}.ioi,  the  sun ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
perielio  \  Fr.  p-h-ihlleJ]  [Astron.)  The  point  in 
the  orbit  of  a  planet  or  comet  which  is  nearest 
the  sun ;  —  opposed  to  aphelion.  llerschel. 


PER-l-llE'LJ-UiM,  n.     Perihelion. 


Cheyne. 


FER-J-HEX-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  irfpi,  around,  tl, 
six,  and  £i5pnr,  a  base.]  {Crystallography.)  Not- 
ing a  crystal  whose  primitive  form  has  four 
sides,  and  its  secondary  six.  Cleaveland. 

PER'JL,  n.  [L.  periculum ;  perior,  pet'itus,  to  try ; 
It.  pericolo,  periglio ;  Sp.  peligro  ;  Fr.  peril.] 

1.  Exposure  to  injury,  loss,  or  destruction ; 
danger  ;  risk ;  hazard ;  jeopardy  ;  venture. 

How  many  perils  do  infold 
The  righteous  man,  to  make  him  daily  falll         Spenser. 

2.  (Law.)  The  accident  by  which  a  thing  is 
lost.  BoHvier. 

Jit  one's  peril,  under  liability  to  danger  j  with  risk. 
Syn.  —  See  Danger. 

p£r'IL,  v.  a.  To  put  in  danger;  to  expose  to 
danger;  to  endanger;  to  imperil.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  PER'JL,  V.  n.    To  be  in  danger.  Milton. 

PER'IL-OUS,  a.  [L.  periciihsus  ;  It.  periiuloso; 
Sp.  peligroso  ;  Fr.  p'rilkuc] 

1.  Full  of  peril  ;  dangerous  ;  hazardous. 
"  Perilous  wilds."  Milton. 

2.  t  Venturesome  ;  daring.  Chaucer. 

PER'IL-OUS,  arf.  Very.  [Vulgar.]  "With  gifts 
and  knowledge  perilous  shrewd."  Hiulibras. 

PER'IL-OUS-LY,  <wi.     With  peril ;  dangerously. 

PER'!L-OUS-NESS,  n.     Dangerousness  ;  hazard. 

PER'J-LYMPH,  n.  [Gr.  irip!,  around,  and  L. 
lyinpha,  water.]  (Anat.)  A  transparent,  slightly 
viscid  tluid,  in  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear ;  — 
also  called  liquor  of  Cotunnius.  Dunglison. 

Pg-RIM'p-TgR,  n.  [Gr.  TioiniToot; ;  nipi,  around, 
and  piiToov,  a  measure ;  L.  perimetros  ;  It.  Sf  Sp. 
perimetro  ;  Fr.  perimHre.]  (Geotn.)  The  line 
which  bounds  a  plane  figure.       Davies  Ig  Peck. 

PER-I-M? "§l-U.M,  n.  [Gr.  itfoi,  around,  and  nh,  a 
muscle.]  {Anat.')  The  areolar  membrane  sur- 
rounding a  muscle  or  its  fasciculi.     Dunglison. 

PER-I-NiE'l'M,  n.  [Gr.  iripivaiov,  izipiveov ;  itriplv, 
the  scrotum ;  L.  perinfvoa.']  {Aiiat.)  The  part 
of  the  inferior  region  of  the  trunk,  between  the 
ischiatic  tuberosities,  the  anus,  and  the  genital 
organs.  Dunglison. 

PER-I-NE'AL,  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  or  belong- 
ing to  the  perinajum.  Dunglison. 

PER-I-6C-TA-HE'DR.AL,  a.  [Gr.  n-fo/,  around, 
dxTii),  eight,  and  £i5p(i,  a  base.]  {Crystallography.) 
Noting  a  prism  whose  primitive  form  has  four 
sides,  and  its  secondary  eight.  Clearelind. 

PE'RI-OD,  n.  [Gr.  -ntpiohoi ;  fffo/,  about,  and  hhoi, 
a  ray;  L.  periodus;  It.  if  Sp.  periodo;  Fr.  pe- 
riode.] 

1.  (Astron.)  The  time  in  which  a  heavenly 
body  performs  a  revolution  in  its  orbit.  "  The 
period  of  a  planet."  llerschel, 

2.  {Chron.)  The  revolution  of  a  certain  por- 
tion or  interval  of  time  within  which  the  same 
facts  and  events  recur  regul,arly  and  perpetually 
in  the  same  order ;  a  circle,  round,  or  revolu- 
tion of  time  ;  a  cycle.  Holder. 

3.  Any  specified  interval  of  time. Bolingbroke. 

4.  A  course  of  events  memorably  terminated. 
"  The  periods  of  an  empire."  .Johnson. 

5.  The  state  or  time  at  which  any  thing  ter- 
minates ;  time  ;  date  ;  epoch ;  era  ;  age  :  — 
limit ;  bound. 


Beauty's  empires,  like  to  greater  states. 
Have  certain  iMiriodn  set  and  hidden  fates. 


SvcUing. 
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e.  Length  of  duration.  "To  make  plants 
more  lasting  than  their  ordinary  period."  Bacon. 

7.  End  ;  termination ;  conclusion.  "  The 
period  of  their  tyranny."  Shak. 

So  spake  the  Archangel  Michael,  then  paused 

As  at  the  world's  great  period.  Milton. 

8.  {Rhet.)  A  sentence  so  constructed  as  to 
have  all  the  parts  mutually  dependent,  resolva- 
ble primarily  into  the  protasis  and  apodosis  ;  — 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Campbell,  it  ditfers  from 
a  loose  sentence  in  not  making  complete  sense 
till  we  come  to  the  close. 

Periods  are  beautiful  when  they  are  not  too  long.  B.Jonson. 

A  period  is  a  sentence,  whether  simple  or  complex,  which 
is  so  framed  that  the  grammatical  construction  will  not  admit 
of  a  close  before  the  end  of  it.  It'hatelt/. 

The  period  belongs  exclusively  to  the  more  elevated  or 
solemn  discourse;  and  when  used  should  be  mingled  with 
shorter  sentences.  l>r.  J.  W.  Gibbs. 

j^^ff-  "  Sentences  made  up  of  parts  loosely  connected, 
so  as  to  have  a  cotnpieted  coMstructioii  once  or  twice, 
or  oftener,  before  they  end,  are  less  propeily,  but  very 
commonly,  called  periodn."     Smart. 

9.  (Gram.)  In  punctuation,  a  mark  or  dot, 
thus  [  .  ],  placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  &c. ; 
a  full  stop. 

10.  {Math.)  In  extraction  of  roots,  a  number 
of  figures  considered  together  :  —  the  recurring 
part  of  a  circulating  decimal.  Da.  %  P.  P.  Cyc. 

11.  {Med.)  One  of  the  phases  of  a  disease,  of 
which  three  are  commonly  enumerated ;  viz., 
the  augmentation,  increase,  or  progress,  the 
acme,  or  height,  and  the  decline: — a  term 
sometimes  used  in  describing  an  intermittent, 
for  the  time  between  the  commencement  of  one 
paroxysm  and  that  of  the  next,  including  the 
fit  as  well  as  the  interval.  Dunglison. 

12.  {Mtis.)  A  musical  .sentence  composed  of 
several  members  :  —  a  final  cadence.       Dwight. 

.Julian  period.  See  JULIAN. — Monthly  periods,  {Med.) 
the  menses.     Dunglison. 
Syn.  —  See  Time. 

Shak. 


Barton. 


E-RI-OD'{C,         ?  Q5_     \Gr. -aip-obiKOi;  Ij.  peri odi- 
E-RI-6d'!-CAL,  )  cus;  It.  §•  Sp.  penodico;  Fr. 


t  PE'RI-OD,  V.  a.    To  put  an  end  to. 
t  PE'RI-OD,  V.  n.    To  end ;  to  cease. 
PE 
PE 
periodique.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  period  or  to  periods.  Browne. 

2.  Performed  in  a  period  or  circuit. 

nis  [Jupiter's]  periodical  circuit  round  the  sun.         Watts. 

3.  Happening  by  revolution,  or  regularly  in  a 
certain  period  of  time.  Bentley. 

4.  {Gram.)  Constructed  with  complete  gram- 
matical dependence.  Smart. 

Periiidic  acid,  (Chem.)  an  acid  consisting  of  one 
equivalent  of  Iodine  anil  seven  equivalents  of  oxygen. 
—  Periodic  function,  {Math.)  a  function  in  which  equal 
values  recur  in  the  same  order,  when  the  value  of  the 
variable  is  uniformly  increased  or  diminished.£>a.  ^  P. 

PE-RI-OD'I-CAL,  n.  A  publication  issued  peri- 
odically, as  a  review,  a  magazine,  &c.  Ed.  Rev. 

PE-RI-OD'l-CAL-IST,  n.  One  who  publishes,  or 
who  writes  for,  a  periodical.  N.  M.  Mag. 

PE-RI-6d'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  At  regular  or  stated 
periods  ;  regularly.  Broome. 

PE-RI-6d'I-CAL-i\ESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
periodical ;  periodicity.  Ash. 

PE-RI-O-Dig'l-TY,  n.  [Fr.  pc'riodicite.']  The  state 
orthequality  of  being  periodical.  Ld.  Brougham. 

PER-I-(E'Cl,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  vfp'oiKot;  -nipt,  about, 
AnA  oIkUo,  to  dwell.]  {Geog.)  Inhabitants  of  the 
earth  who  live  on  the  same  parallels  of  latitude, 
but  on  opposite  meridians.  Brande. 

p6R-!-CE'CI-AN,  n.   One  of  the  Perioecii.  Brande. 

PER-l-OS'Tg-UM,  w.  [Gr.  TTfoi6<TTeov;  -rtoi,  around, 
and  i^Tiov,  a  bone  ;  It.  &  Sp.  periostto  ;  Fr.  p^- 
rioste.']  {Anat.)  A  white,  fibrous  substance 
which  invests  the  bones.  Dunglison. 

Internal  periosteum,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
medullary  membrane.  Dunglison. 

PER-I-OS-Tf'TIS,  n.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
periosteum.  Dunglison. 

PER-l-5s'TRA-Ct;M,  n.  [Gr.  Trtpl,  around,  and 
iarpuKov,  a  shell.]  The  epidermis  of  shells.  Gray. 

t  p£R-J-PA-TE'CIAN,  n.   A  peripatetic.  Bp.  Hall. 

PER-I-PA-TET'JC,  n.    [Gr.  irfpiTraDjrixrff ;  TtfptiraTlw, 


PERISCIAN 

to  walk  about ;  ■ntpi,  about,  and  varioi,  to  walk-, 
L.  peripateticus  ;  It.  iS,  Sp.  peripatetico.] 

1.  A  disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  philosophy  ;  —  so 
called  because  Aristotle  delivered  his  doctrine  to 
his  disciples  while  walking  with  them  in  the  Ly- 
ceum, in  the  suburbs  of  Athens.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  Ludicrously,  one  who  is  obliged  to  walk,  or 
cannot  afford  to  ride  ;  a  pedestrian.  Tatlcr. 

PER-I-PA-TET'lC,  >  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Peri, 

PER-!-PA-TET'J-C.AL,  )  patetics,  or  to  the  philos. 

ophy  of  Aristotle  ;  Aristotelian.  Uoioell. 

PER-I-PA-TET'J-CI§M,  n.  [It.  peripatcticismo; 
Sp.  peripatetismo  ;  Fr.  peripatetisme.]  The  no- 
tions or  system  of  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and 
his  followers  ;  Aristotelianism.  Barroio. 

PER-l-PET'AL-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  irfpi,  around,  and 
■niTa/.of,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Noting  nectaries  sur- 
rounding the  corolla.  Henslow. 

t  Pp-RIP'^-TIE,  n.  [Gr.  Tript-neTiia;  niptrtiKru),  to 
fall  upon.]     A  sudden  change  of  fortune. 

Advetitiirer. 
P5-RIPH'5-RAL,  a.    Peripheric.  Smart. 

PER-I-PHER'JC,         )  a.  1.  Relating  to,  or  consti- 
PER-j-PHER'I-CAL,  Jtuting,  a  periphery.     Smart. 
2.  {Bot.)  Situated  around  the  outside  or  pe- 
riphery of  an  organ.  Gray. 

Pp-RIPH'5-RY,  n.  [Gr.  Tiepi(l<fpfia;  -nipi,  around, 
and  ipipw,  to"  carry  ;  L.  peripheria  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  pe- 
riferia;  Y\.  periphirie.]  (Gtojn.)  The  circum- 
ference of  a  circle,  ellipse,  or  other  curvilinear 
figure.  Brande. 

PER'I-PHRASE,  V.  a.  [It.  perifrasare ;  Sp.  ;jm- 
fj-ascar  ;  I  r.  periphraser.]  To  express  by  cir- 
cumlocution. Bailey. 


PER'1-PHRA§E,  n.     Periphrasis. 


Smart. 


P5-RIPH'RA-SlS,  n. ;  pi.  pe-rTph'ra-se§.  [L., 
from  Gr.  iripiippacris;  ■afpi,  around,  and  #«^iii,  to 
speak  ;  It.  perifrasi  ;  Sp.  perifrads  ;  Fr.  pi^ri- 
phrase.']  {Rhet.)  'The  employment  of  more 
words  than  are  necessary  to  express  the  idea  ; 
circumlocution  ;  as,  for  death,  we  may  say,  the 
loss  of  life. 

PER-I-PHRAS'TIC,  ;  «.        [-Gr.     ^ipttppaariKOi.] 

PER-I-PHRAS'TJ-CAL,  )  Using  periphrasis  or  cir- 
cumlocution ;  expressing,  or  expressed  by,  more 
words  than  are  necessary  ;  circumlocutory.  Scott. 
Periphrastic  conjugation,  conjugation  with  the  auxil- 
iary verb  ;  as,  [was  going,  instead  of,  I  went. 

PER-I-PHRAS'T{-CAL-LY,  ad.  With  periphrasis 
or  circumlocution.  Bvstcell. 

PER'I-PLCs,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Triph?.ov; ;  nipi, 
around,  and  ttAoIjj,  a  voyage.]  A  voyage  round  ; 
circumnavigation.  Vincent. 

PER-IP-MEU-MO'Jsri-Jl,  n.  [L.]  Inflammation 
of  the  lungs  ;  peripneumony.  Harvey. 

PER-IP-NEU-MON'IC,  /  „.       [Gr.  wpiTrw^o,,- 

PER-IP-NEU-MON'I-CAL,  '  Kog;  la.peripneunwni- 
cus.]  Relating  to,  or  afflicted  with,  peripneu- 
mony. 
PER-IP-NEU'MO-NY,  n.  [Gr.  -rtipivvivfioviu  ;  itipi, 
around,  and  -nvibmav,  a  lung;  L,,  It.,  and  S'p. pe- 
ripneumonia \  ¥r.  peripneumunie.]  {Med.)  In- 
flammation of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  ;  per- 
ipneumonia. Dunglison. 

PER-I-PO-LYG'O-N.AL,  a.  [Gr.  Trcpi,  around,  iroXLs, 
many,  and  ywria,  an  angle.]  Having  very  many 
angles  or  sides,  as  a  crystal.  Scuaamore. 

PP-RIP'TJ^-RAL,  a.  {Arch.)  Surrounded  by  a  sin- 
gle row  of  columns  ;  peripterous.  Jhitton. 

Pp-RlP'TERE,  n.  [Fr.]  (yl»cA.)  Periptery. F»a«m. 

Pp-RlP'Tp-ROUS,  a.  [Gr.  vipiimpoi  ;  Tupi,  around, 
and  TSTioov,  a  wing ;  L.  peripteros ;  It.  perittero.] 

1.  {Arch.)  Peripteral.  Crabb. 

2.  Feathered  on  all  sides.  Wnght. 
P5-RIP'T5-RY,  «.     [It.  perittero;  Fr.  pMpth-e] 

{Arch.)  A  building  surrounded  by  a  single  row 

of  columns.  Brande. 

P5-RIs'CIAN    (pe-rlsh'yan),  a.     Having   shadows 

all  around.  Browne. 

Pp-RIS'crAN    (pe-rTsh'yfin),  n. ;    pi.  peeiscians. 

[Fr.  periscien.]     One  of  the  periscii.     Brotcne. 
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PK-RIS'Cf-I  (p?-rtiili'9-l),  n.  pi.  [Or.  ntpiaKioi', 
iTiai,  around,  and  axia,  a  shadow.]  {Geoff.)  The 
inhabitants  witliin  the  polar  circles;  —  8o  called 
because,  as  the  sun  in  the  summer  does  not  set 
to  them  in  the  course  of  his  diurnal  revoliiliun, 
their  shadows  describe  a  circle.  lirande. 

PfiR'J-SCOPE,  n.  [Or.  vcui,  around,  and  okokIik,  to 
look.]  A  view  all  round ;  a  general  view.  Smart. 

P6R-1-SC0P'JC,  )  (I.  [Vr. p  Tiscopif/ue.]  Look- 

P6R-I-8C0P'|-C.\L,  S  ing  or  viewing  all  around;  — 

applied     to    spectacles     with     concavo-convex 

glasses,  fur  assisting  oblique  vision.    WoUaston. 

PfeR'ISH,  v.n.  [L.  pcrco;  per,  through,  and  eo, 
to  go ;  It.  perire  ;  Sp.  perecer  ;  Fr.  ptTtr.]  [i. 
peiiished;  pp.  perishing,  peuisueu.] 

1.  To  die;  to  expire;  to  lose  life. 

They  that  take  the  «wonl  shall  ijeritJi  with  the  nword. 

Matt.  xxvi.  Hi. 

2.  To  be  utterly  destroyed,  ruined,  or  lost ; 

to  come  to  nought. 

The  new  wine  will  bunt  the  bottle«,  and  be  spilled,  and 
the  bottles  ehull  jierink.  Luke  v.  .S7. 

3.  To  decay  ;  to  waste ;  to  wither.       Wright. 

Syn.  —  To  perUk  expresses  more  than  to  die.  What- 
ever i/ics,  pniskr.i  to  a  certiiin  extent.  Every  teuijKiral 
tliine  that  has  life  must  i<<e ;  all  things  decay;  dead 
bodies  perUh, 

t  I'ER'JSH,  V.  a.     To  destroy  ;  to  bring  to  decay. 

And  miseries  have  perished  his  good  face.      Beau.  Sf  Fl, 

p6r-ISH-A-BIL'1-TY,  n.  Perishableness.Sy/tcs^cr. 

PfiR'|sri-A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  perish;  subject  to 
decay ;  mortal. 

This  frail  and  jterMahle  composition  of  flesh.      Rogera. 

Perishable  goodn,  {fjiiB.)  jioods  which  are  lessened 

in  value,  and  beronio  worse,  by  being  kept.    Buuoier. 

PER'ish-A-BLE-nEss,  n.  The  quality  of  beins? 
perishable  ;  liableness  to  decay.  Locke. 

PER'|SFI-A-BLY,  ad.    In  a  perishing  manner. 

PER'|SH-MENT,  n.  Act  of  perishing.  Ld.  StoweU. 

PfiR'l-SPERM,  M.  [Gr.  Tifpi,  around,  and  aviopa, 
a  seed.]     (Bot.)  The  albumen  of  a  seed.   Gray, 

PER-I-SPHER'IC.        )  a.    [Gr.  nfpl,  around,  and 
PfiR-f-SPHER'l-CAL,  )  aipaipa,  a  sphere.]     Spher- 
ical ;  round.  Snutrt. 

p6r  IS-SQ-l69'1-CAL,  o.  Redundant  in  words ; 
wordy;  verbose.  Wright. 

PfiR-jS-SOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  irtpiaaoHoYla  ;  ntpiaaos, 
superfluous,  and  ?.oyo(,  a  discourse ;  L.  <Sr  It.  pe- 
rinsologia ;  Fr.  piris.iohgie.]  (/iAe<.)  Redun- 
dancy of  words;  wordiness;  verbosity;  ma- 
erology.  Campbell. 

PfiR-l-STAL'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  iripttrraXriKOi  ;  nioi<Tra).u>, 
to  surround,  to  wrap  up  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  perixtaUico  ; 
Fr.  p'^ristaltiqiie.]  (Med.)  Noting  a  peculiar 
vermicular  motion  of  the  intestine,  in  which  the 
circular  fibres  of  the  muscular  membrane  con- 
tract successively,  from  above  downwards,  pro- 
pelling the  chyme  from  one  end  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal  to  the  other ;  spiral.  Dunylison. 

PER-IS-TE'RI-QN,  n.  FL.,  from  Gr.  vtotartofiiv.^ 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Verbena,  or  vervain.  Bailey. 

Pe-RlS'T5-RiTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  felspar 
hiving  a  small  percentage  of  magnesia.    Datui. 

PER'l-STOME,  n.     [Gr.  ingi,  around,  and  giU-A. 

ffni^n,  the  mouth  ]   (Bo)t.)  The  fringe  of  K^ 

teeth,  &c.,  around  the  orifice  of  the  cap-  •"ii» 
sule  of  mosses.                                Gray. 

PF.R-I-STb  'MI-  tJM,  n.  {Bot.)  A  peristome.  P.Cyc. 

PER-l-STRfiPH'lC  a.  [Or.  irioiirroHu,,  to  turn 
round  ;  »foi,  around,  and  aroft^u,  to  turn.]  Not- 
ing panoramic  paintings  which  revolve  or  turn 

Black. 


on  cylinders. 

PfiR'I-STYLE,  n.    [Gr,  ittfiarvlot ; 

Tfo/,  about,  and  <rrBP.of,  a  pillar ; 

L.  perixtylnm  ;    It.   pcri.iti/io  ; 

Sp.   peristilo  ;     Fr.  prristy/^:] 

(Arch.)   A  range  or   columns 

surrounding  an  edifice:— any 

range  of  columns  not  forming  a  portico:  —  a 

buildmg  surrounded  on  the  inside  by  a  row  of 

columns.  Britton.     Francis. 

PKR-f-STfL'f-OM,  «.;  pi.    peristylia.     [L.] 


{Areh.)  A  court,  square,  or  cloister,  with  col- 
umns on  three  or  four  sides.  Brande. 

PER-l-.StS'TQ-Lg,  n.  [Gr.  nipi,  around,  and  ova- 
TO/.II,  contraction ;  aLv,  with,  and  OTi/./i<i).  to  con- 
tract ;  It.  «r  Sp.  periaintoie ;  Fr.  p^rtsy stole.] 
(Med.)  The  interval  between  the  systole  or  con- 
tructioii  and  tiie  diastole  or  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  only  ubser\ed  in  the  dying.      Dunylison. 

t  P(:-RlTE',  a.     [L.  peritus.]     Skilful.   WhUaker. 

Pf:R-|-THE'C|-OM,  n.  [Or.  mpi,  around,  and  OfjKti, 
a  box,  a  case.]  (Bot.)  The  envelope  surround- 
ing the  masses  of  fructification  in  certain  fungi 
and  lichens.  Henslow. 

P(:-RlT'Q-MO0a,  a.  [Gr.  vtgi,  around,  and  rffivm, 
to  cut.]  (Min.)  Cleaving  in  more  directions 
than  one  parallel  to  the  axis.  WriglU. 

PfiR-l-TQ-NE'AL,  a.  [Fr.  peritoneal.]  Relating 
to  the  peritonaeum.  P.  Cyc. 

PERI-  TO-JV^ '  UM,  n.  [L.,  from  Or.  nipirivaiov ; 
mpi,  about,  and  nifu,  to  stretch.]  (Anal.)  A 
serous  membrane  lining  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  extending  over  and  enveloping  most  of  the 
organs  in  it.  Dunglison. 

PER-I-TO-NI'TIS,  n,  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
pentonajum.  Dunylison. 

PkR-I-TRO'CIII-VM,  n.  [Gr.  »fpirp<5y,o.' ;  vipi, 
around,  and  rpo^^^di,  a  wheel.]  (Mcch.)  One  of 
the  mechanical  powers ;  the  wheel  and  axle ; 
axis  ill  peritrochio.  Brande. 

Pp-RIT'RO-PAL,  a.  [Gr.  nfpiroovof  ;  Tipi,  around, 
and  Toinu),  to  turn  :  Fr.  pt'ritrope.] 

1.  Turning  around  ;  rotarv.  Hooker. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  a  seed  the  axis  of  which  is 
perpendicular  to  tliat  of  the  pericarp.  Hensloic. 

PER'l-VVlG,  n.  [Fr.  perruke ;  Old  Eng.  perwicke, 
perewake.  — See  Peruke.]  A  covering  of  false 
hair  for  the  head  ;  a  wig  ;  a  peruke.  Shak. 

PER'l-WiG,  V.  a.   To  dress  in  false  hair.  Sylvester. 

PER'|-WlG-MAK'5R,  n.  One  whose  business  it 
is  to  make  periwigs.  Booth. 

t  PER'I-WiNK,  n.    A  periwinkle.  Chaucer. 

PfiR'l-WlN-KLE  (p«r'e-wlng-kl),  n.  [L.  perrinca, 
vinca  ;  It.  pervinca  ;  Fr.  perienche.  —  A.  S.jier- 
uince,  pinemncle.]  (Bot.)  A  small  flowering 
shrub  of  the  genus  Vtnca.  Loudon. 

PfiR'l-WlN-KLE,  n.     [A.  S.  witicle,  a  shell-fish. 

—  Said  to  be  a  corruption  of  petty  and  winkle. 
Eng.  Cyc]  (Ich.)  A  gastoropodous  moUusk, 
with  a  turbinate  shell,  of  the  sub-family  Litto- 
rintr,  especially  Littorina  littorea.        Eng.  Cyc. 

PfiR'J-Wl.NK-LlNG,  a.  Having,  or  flowered  with, 
periwinkles.  Brewer. 

PER'JURE,  V.  a.  [L.  perjuro,pejero;  per,  by,  be- 
yond, and  juro,  to  swear  ;  It.  spergiurare ;  Sp. 
pcrjurar  ;  Fr.  parjurer.]      \i.   peiulked  ;  pp. 

PElUrUINO,  PERJt'UED.J 

1.  To  take  a  false  oath ;  to  be  guilty  of  false 
swearing  ;  to  taint  with  perjury  ;    to  forswear ; 

—  used  with  the  reflexive  pronoun.  "  He  per- 
jured himself."  Johnson. 

2.  To  take  or  make  falsely.  "  Their  perjured 
oath."  Spenser. 

Syn. —  Perjure,  from  the  Latin,  is  the  more  tech- 
nic.iT  term  ;  for.tirear,  from  the  Anelo  Saxon,  the  more 
(toneral.  A  person  perjures  hinifieir,  or  commits  per- 
jury, by  swoarinp  falsely,  when  an  ontli  is  Liwrully 
administered  ;  a  person /«r.4irrar.«  himself  by  violating 
any  kind  of  oath  that  he  has  taken. 

+  PER'JIJRE,  n.  [L.  perjurus.]  A  perjured  or 
forsworn  person.  Shak. 

PER'JIRED  (p«r'jurd),  p.  a.  Guilty  of  perjury  ; 
falsely  sworn. 


fully,  abcolutely,  and  falsely,  in  a  nutter  mate> 
rial  to  the  issue  or  point  in  question.  Whiahaw, 

pKhk,  r,  n.  To  hold  up  the  head  with  an  affected 

smartness ;  to  be  perk  or  proud. 

A  m  biahop  of  I'rrimtliui,  (hat  i^rit  tbiu  sbOM  all  klHsa 
and  emperor.,  and  pnucu  of  Ui«  vrnttit.  ^^         u!^. 

PEkK,  r.  «.    [From  ptrch,  ,h  changed  to  k.  Uiih- 

artUon.]   1  o  set  or  put  up  ;  to  hold  up  ;  to  perch, 

lo  he  perked  up  in  a  glibtering  grief."    ShaJk. 

PiiRK,  a.  Pert ;  brisk  ;  airy ;  lively  ;  proud, 
"  iVrA  as  a  peacock."  Spenser. 

VkliK' ^U,  p.  a.  Dressed  up :  proud ;  perk,  HogH. 

PER'KIN,  M.     Ciderkin  ;  water-cider.         Wright. 

PER'K|N-I§M,  n.  (Med.)  A  therapeutical  treat- 
ment by  the  use  of  metallic  tractors,  invented 
by  Dr.  Elisha  Perkins,  of  Norwich,  Conn.— 
See  fuACTOK,  Dungliton. 

PfcR'KIN-IST,  n.  A  believer  in,  or  practiser  of, 
Perkinism.  IhingUson, 

PER-K|N-I8'TIC,  a.    Pertaining  to  Perkinism. 

PKRK'Y,  o.  Proud  ;  perk.  "  Amid  ;>er^y  larches 
and  pines."  Tennyson. 

Pf.R-LA'CEOl  8  (|>?r-l5'ghus,66),a.  [From  pear/.] 
Resembling  a  pearl ;  pearly.  Pennant. 

PER'LATE,  a.  [From  pearl.]  (Chem.)  Noting 
the  acidulous  nhosnhate  of  soda,  which  was 
formerly  termed  peltate  acid.  Jamieson. 

PJiR'LITE,  n.     [Fr.  perle,  pearl,  and  Gr.  /iftx,  a 

stone.]     (Min.)    A   variety   of  felspar   with   a 

pearly  lustre ;  pearlstone.  Beudant. 

t  PliR'LOI,I8,  a.    Perilous.  Spenser. 

PER-LIS-TRA'TION,  n.  [L.  perlustro,  per/iittra- 
tus,  to  wander  through  ;  per,  through,  and  bistro^ 
to  wander  over.]  The  act  of  viewing  all  over ; 
survey,     [r.]  UoxtelL 

PER'MA-py,  n.    A  little  Turkish  boat.      BUnaU. 

PER'MA-NfiNCE.    >  „.    [U.  permaner^za ;  S^.  per- 

PER'MA-NftN-CY,  '  manencia  ;  Fr.  permanence.] 
State  of  beino;  permanent;  continuance  in  the 
same  state;  lastinsincss;  duration;  durability. 
Syn.— See  Continuance,  Uurability. 

PER'M.^-NfijVT,  a.  [L.  permaneo,  permanena,  to 
stay  or  remain  to  the  end  ;  per,  through,  and 
mrmeo,  to  remain  ;  It.  &  Sp.  pennanente ;  Fr. 
nerniatient.]  Continuing  in  the  same  state; 
lasting;  abiding;  enduring;  durable;  fixed. 

Eternity  stands  iiermanent  and  fixed.  Drprlrm. 

Permanent   irkite,    sulphate  of  barytes,  a  coloring 

matter  ;  —  also  called  eoHstant  wkite,  fVuiuu. 
Syn,  — See  Lasting, 

PfeR'MA-NfiNT-LY,  ad.  Durably ;  lastingly.  Boyle. 

PER'MA-NfiN T-WAY,  n.  The  finished,  ballasted 
road  of  a  railway.  Simmondt. 

PER-MAN-GAx\"|C,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
composed  of  two  equivalents  of  manganese  and 
seven  equivalents  of  oxygen.  Graham, 

t  P5R-MAN'8IQN,  n.    Permanence.  Browne. 


P£R-MP-A-BIL'|-TY,  n. 
of  being  permeable. 


The  quality  or  the  state 
Dr.  Ritchie. 


PER'JURpo-LY,  ad.    With  perjury.  Bp.  Gardner. 

PER'JI'R-gR,  n.     One  who  commits  perjury. 

t  r^R-JU'RI-OOS,  o,    [L.  petjurioaus.]    Guilty  of 
perjury.  Sir  E.  Coke. 

t  p£r'JV-RoOs,  a.     Perjured.  Middleton. 

P'iR'JI'-RY,  n.     [L.  perjuritnn  ;  It.  speryiuro  ;  Sp. 
per.'wio ;    Fr.  par/'ure.]     False   swearing ;    the 
act  of  taking  a  false  oath  ;  the  crime  committed 
when  a  lawful  oath  is  administered,  in   some    PpR-Ml!»-S|-nlL'|-TV',  n.    The  quality  of  being 
judicial  proceeding,  to  a  person  who  swears  wil-  I     pt  rmissible.  Ec.  Rev. 


PER'Mp-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  permeabilis;  It^pemtea- 
bile ;  Sp.  permeable  ;  Fr.  permeable.]  That  ntay 
be  permeated  ;  pervious.  Boyle. 

PiiR'Mg-A-BLY,  ad.     In  a  permeable  manner. 

tPERM^-ANT,  o.     Permeating.  Brotcne. 

PER 'Mf- ATE,  r.  a.  [L.  penneo,  permratu.i ;  per, 
through,   and   meo,   to  go  ;    It.  permeare.]     \i. 

PERMEATED  ;  pp.    PKHMEATIXO,    PERMEATED.] 

To  pass  through,  as  the  pores  or  interstices  of; 
—  applied  particularly  to  fluids.         Woodteard. 

PER-Me-A'TIQN,  M.    Act  of  permeating.  Bp.  Uatl. 

PiiR'M!-AN,  a.  (Geol.)  PertainiiiK  to  the  rocks 
immediately  underlying  those  of  the  new  red- 
sandstone  series. 

Permian  system,  magnesian  limestone.      Euf.  Cyc 


t  PpR-MlS'Cl-BLE,  a. 
Thit  mav  be  mixed. 


[L.  permueeo,  to  mingle.] 
BlouHt. 


t  PpR-MisS',  n.     Permission. 


Milton. 


MIE.N,  SifR;   MdVB,  NdR,  s6n  ;    Bi^LI ,  Bi»R,  R(5lE.~9,  y,  ^,  i,  soft;  E,  B,  5,  |,  hard;  §  o»  a;   ^  as  ga.  — THIS,  tbia. 
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PgR-MlS'SI  RLE,  a.  That  may  be  permitted; 
allowable.  Johnson. 

rpu-MlS'SI-BLY,  ad.  By  permission.  Allen. 

P^R-MIS'SION  (|ier-iiilsli'uii),  n.  [li.  pm-missio ; 
It.  pcrtnisnione  ;  Sp.  permision  ;  Fr.  permission.] 
The  act  ofpermitting ;  liberty  or  license  granted ; 
grant  of  authority  to  do  something ;  allovvauce  ; 
leave  ;  license  ;  liberty  ;  toleration. 

I  speak  this  by  jtermission.not  by  commandment.  1  Cor.  vii. G. 

Syn.  — See  Leave,  Tolerate. 

PgR-MlS'SlVE,  a.  1.  That  permits ;  granting  per- 
mission or  liberty  ;  giving  authority  ;  allowing. 
"  By  his  [God's]  permissive  will."  Milton. 

2.  Granted  ;  suti'ered  without  hinderance. 
"  Permissive  glory."  Milton. 

Permissive  vaste,  waste  which  is  a  matter  of  omis- 
sion only,  as  by  sutforiiig  a  bouse  to  fall  for  want  of 
necessary  reparations.  Barrill. 

PBR-MIS'SIVE-LY,  arf.  By  permission  ;  without 
hinderance.        "  Bacon. 

t  P^R-MIST'ION  (per-mlst'yiin),  n.  [L.  permis- 
i^o.]     The  act  of  mixing  ;  "permi-vtion.    Bailey. 

P^R-MIt',  v.  a.  [L.  permitto ;  per,  through,  and 
mitto,  to  send ;  It.  permettere  ;  Sp.  permitir ; 
Fr.  permetlre.]     [i.  yEKMixxED;  j)p.  pekmit- 

TING,    PEUMITTEU.] 

1.  To  give  up ;  to  give  in  charge ;  to  resign ; 
to  commit ;  to  leave  ;  to  refer,     [r.] 

Live  well ;  how  long  or  short,  jiermit  to  Ileaven.      Milton. 

2.  To  grant  permission,  liberty,  or  leave ;  to 
allow  ;  to  suffer ;  to  tolerate  ;  to  empower ;  to 
license  ;  to  authorize. 

Thou  ort  jtermitleil  to  spenk  for  thyself.       Ads  xxvi.  1. 

Syn.  —  See  Admit,  Allow,  Tolerate. 

PER'MIT,  or  PgR-MlT'  (114)  [per'injt,  S.  W.J.  E. 
F.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  per-mit',  P.  Jjl.  Wh.  Rees\  n. 

1.  (Law.)  A  license  granted  to  remove  goods 
subject  to  custom  duties,  or  excise.     Whishaw. 

2.  Permission  ;  leave  ;  liberty. 

PpR-MIT'TA^fCE,  n.    Permission,    [r.]  Derham. 

PER-MjT-TEE',  n.  One  to  whom  permission  or 
a  permit  is  granted.  Ritchie. 

P^R-MIT'T^R,  n.     One  who  permits.      Edwards. 

|- PER'mTx,  r.  a.  \1j.  permisceo,  per mixttis.']  To 
mix  ;  to  mingle.  Phaer. 

PgR-iMIXT'ION  (per-miltst'yuii),  «•  [L.  permixtio  ; 
It.  permissione ;  Sp.  permistion ;  Fr.  permix- 
tion.l  •  The  act  of  mixing,  or  the  state  of  being 
mixed.  "  Permixtion  of  substance."  Brerewood. 

PgR-.MU'TA-BLE,  a.  [It.  permutabile ;  Fr.  per- 
mutable.l     Exchangeable,     [r.]     Buckingham. 

PPR-MU'TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  permutable.     [u.]  Wright. 

PgR-MU'TA-BLY,  arf.    By  permutation.   Wright. 

PICR-MU-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  permiitatio ;  It.  per- 
mutazione  ;  Sp.  permutacion  ;  Fr.  permutation.] 

1.  Exchange  of  one  thing  for  another.  Bacon. 

2.  {Arith.i<c  Alf/ebra.)  Anorder  of  succession, 
■when  several  things  are  placed  in  every  possi- 
ble order  of  succession,  so  that  each  shall  enter 
every  result,  and  enter  it  but  once.  Eaton. 

PpR-MUTE',  V.  a.  [L.  permuto;  per,  through, 
and  muto,  to  change ;  It.  permutare ;  Sp.  per- 
mutar ;  Fr.  permuter.]  To  exchange.  Ilackluyt. 

PfR-MUT'^R,  n.     An  exchanger,     [r.]     Huloet. 

\  PERN,  V.  a.  [Probably  from  pernor,  or  pernancy. 
Nares.l   {Law.)    To  turn  to  profit.      Sylvester. 

PER'NA,  n.  [h.,  a  sea-muscle.]  (Conch.)  A  ge- 
nus of  marine,  conchiferous  mollusks  found  in 
warm  climates,  having  the  shell  gaping  in  front, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  hinge  a  row  of  small 
parallel  transverse  furrows.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PER'NAN-Cy,  n.  [Old  Fr.  pemer,  parner,  to 
take.]  {Law.)  A  taking  or  receiving,  as  of  the 
profits  of  an  estate. 

Tithes  in  pernancy,  tithes  taken,  or  that  may  be 
taken,  in  kind.  Whishaw. 

FiiR'NeL,  n.     {Bat.)    Pimpernel.        Pilkington. 

t  P^R-NfCION,  n.    Destruction.  Hudibras. 

PgR-NT"CIOyS  (per-nlsh'us),  a.  fL.  pemiciostis  ; 
pemicies,  destruction ;  joer,  used  intensively,  and 


neco,  to  kill ;  nex,  necis,  death  ;  It.  pemizioso  ; 
Sp.  pernicioso ;  Fr.  pernicieux.]  Mischievous 
or  injurious  in  the  highest  degree ;  very  hurt- 
ful ;  destructive  ;  ruinous  ;  balei'ul ;  fatal ;  mis- 
chievous ;  noxious.  "  A  pernicious  doctrine." 
Syn.  — See  Noxious.  South. 

t  PpR-Ni"CIors,  a.  [Ij.  pemix,  pernicis.]  Nim- 
ble ;  brisk ;  quick.  Milton. 

PgR-NT"CIOl'S-LY  (per-nlsh'us-le),  ad.  In  a  per- 
nicious manner ;  destructively  ;  mischievously. 

P5R-Nl"CIOi;S-N5SS  (per-nlsh'us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  pernicious.  Bailey. 

t  PpR-Nl(^'|-TY,  n.  [L.  pernicitas  ;  pemix,  per- 
nicis, nimble.]     Swiftness ;  celerity.  Ray. 

PER'NJ-6,  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  A  chilblain.  Dunglison. 

PER'NIS,  n.  {Omith.)  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
family  Falconida,  distinguished  by  having  the 
space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill  covered  with 
small,  scale-like  feathers  ;  honey-buzzards. 

YarreU. 

PER-NOC-TA'LI-AN,  n.  One  who  watches  all 
night.  Hook. 

PER-NOC-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  pernoctatio  :  per, 
through,  and  nox,  noctis,  night ;  It.  pernotta- 
mento;  Sp.  periwctacion.]  The  act  of  watching 
or  tarrying  through  the  night.  Bp.  Taylor. 

PER'NOR,  n.  [Old  Fr.  pamour  ;  parner,  to  take.] 
{Law.)  A  taker  or  receiver,  as  of  the  profits  of 
an  estate.  Jacob. 

PER'O-NATE,  a.  [L.  peronatus,  having  rough 
boots  ;  pero,  peronis,  a  kind  of  rough  boot.] 
{Rot.)  Thickly  covered  with  woolly  matter,  be- 
coming powdery,  as  the  stipes  of  fungi.  P.  Cyc. 

PER'O-Np,  n.  [Gr.  Trtpovrj ;  Fr.  pe'ront!.]  (Anat.) 
The  outer  bone  of  the  leg  ;  fibula.     Dunglison. 

PER-O-NE'AL,  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  per- 
one  or  fibula.  Dunglison. 

PER-O-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  peroraiio;  peroro,  to 
plead  or  argue  throughout;  It. perorazione;  Sp. 
perorocion ;  Fr.  pproraison.] 

1.  The  conclusion  of  an  oration.  Shak. 

2.  {Rhet.)  The  concluding  part  of  an  oration, 
in  which  either  the  arguments  are  recapitulated, 
or  a  short  and  comprehensive  conclusion  de- 
duced from  them,  or  a  brief  appeal  made  to  the 
audience.  Brande. 

PEROVSKITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  consisting 
chiefly  of  titanic  acid  and  lime; — so  named 
from  Perovski,  of  St.  Petersburg.  —  Written 
also  perofskite  and  perowskite.  Rose. 

PER-6x'|DE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  having  a 
maximum  of  oxygen.  tire. 

PER-OX'l-DIZE,  V.  a.  To  unite  with  a  maximum 
of  oxygen  ;  to  oxidize  to  the  highest  degree.  Ure. 

PER  PAIS.  [Fr.]  {Law.)  By  the  country  or 
jury.  Burrill. 

PER  pA  'RE^.  [L.]  {Law.)  By  one's  equals  or 
peers.  Wright. 

P^R-PEND',  V.  a.  [L.  perpendo;  per,  used  in- 
tensively, and  pendo,  to  weigh.]  To  weigh  care- 
fully in  the  mind  ;  to  ponder,     [r.]  Shak. 

PpR-PEND'gR,  n.  [Fr.  parpaing.]  A  perpent- 
stone.  Johnson. 

PPR-PEN'DI-CLE,  n.  [L.  peipendiculum ;  Fr. 
perpendiciile.]  Something  hanging  down  in  a 
straight  line  ;  a  plumb-line,     [r.]  Blount. 

PER-PpN-pTc'li-L.\R,  a.  [L.  penpendiciiluris  \ 
perpendiculum,  a  plumb-line  ;  perpendo,  to 
weigh  carefully  ;  It.  perpendicolare  ;  Sp.  perpen- 
dicular; Fr.  perpendiculaire.] 

1.  Hanging,  falling,  or  being,  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Chaxicer. 

2.  {Geom.)  Noting  a  line  or  a  surface  at  right 
angles  to  another  line  or  surface.  Da.  (Sr  P. 

3.  {Gunnery.)  A  small  instrument  for  finding 
the  centre  line  of  a  piece  in  the  operation  of 
pointing  it  at  any  object.  Davis. 

PER-PpN-DlC'i;-LAR,  M.     1.  A  line  falling  on  the 

plane  of  the  horizon  at  right  angles.  Woodward. 

2.  {Geom.)  A  line  falling  upon  or  intersecting 

another  line  or  a  plane  at  right  angles.  Davies. 

PER-PPN-DTc-U-lAr'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
perpendicular.  Watts. 


PER-PeN-DlC'lI-LAR-LY,  ad.  In  a  perpendicular 
manner  ;  at  right  angles.  Wotton. 

PER'PeNU-STUNE,  m.   A  perpcnt-stone.    Bailey. 

t  P^R-PEN'SION  (-shun),  n.  [L.  perpenso,  to  pon- 
der.]    Consideration.  Browne. 


t  P?R-PEN'Sl-TY,  n.     A  pondering. 


Swift. 


PER'PeNT-STONE,M.  A  stone  extending  through 
the  thickness  of  a  wall,  with  both  ends  exposed 
and  smoothly  wrought ;  a  bond-stone  ;  —  also 
written  perpe^id-stone.  Britton. 

t  Peii-PES'SION  (per-pesh'un),  n.  [L.  petyessio.] 
Suffering ;  endurance.  Pearson. 

PER'P?-TRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  perpetro,  perpetratus; 
per,  used  intensively,  and  patro,  to  perform ; 
It.  perpetrare ;  Sp.  perpetrur ;  Fr.  pei-pitrer.] 
[i.  perpetrated;^/?,  perpetrating,  perpi/ 
TliATED.]  To  do  ;  to  perform  ;  to  commit ;  t« 
execute.     "  Perpetrated  crimes."  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  perpetrate  is  always  used  in  a  had 
sense,  and  is  a  stronper  term  than  to  conimit.  CrUnes 
are  perpetrated ;  crimes,  offences,  and  errors  are  c<nn~ 
mitted. 

PER-Pg-TRA'TION,  n.  [L.  pefpetratio  ;  It.  per- 
petrazione  ;  Sp.  jierpetracion ;  Fr.  perpetration,] 
The  act  of  perpetrating ;  commission,  as  of  a 
crime.  Wotton. 

PER'PP-TRA-TOR,  »t.  [L.]  One  who  perpetrates 
or  commits  a  crime.  Blackstone. 

PPR-PET'r-AL  (per-p6)'yi.i-?I).  rt.  [1.. perpetuus ; 
It.  ^  Sp.  pcrpetuo  ;  Fr.  perpi-tuel.] 

1.  Never  ceasing  or  ending  ;  everlasting  ; 
endless  ;  lasting ;  interminable  ;  eternal. 

Let  us  join  in  the  Lord  in  a  jicriietual  covenant.         Jer.  1.  5. 

2.  Continuing  without  intermission ;  contin- 
ual ;  uninterrupted  ;  incessant ;  unceasing  ;  per- 
ennial. 

Perpetual  curacy,  (£««•.  Eccl.  iMtri.)  a  place  uf  divins 
worship  having'  parochial  riplits,  particularly  of  bap- 
tism and  sepulture, .of  which  the  incumlient  is  not  re- 
movable at  pleasure  by  the  rector  or  vicar  of  any  sup- 
posed mother  church.  Burrill.  —  Perpetual  motiini, 
that  which  possesses  within  itself  the  principle  oi 
motion,  or  motion  which  continues  without  the  inter, 
veiition  of  any  external  cause  or  force.  Brande.  —  Per- 
petual screw,  a  screw  which  acts  ajjainst  the  teolh  of 
a  wheel,  continuing  its  action  unceasingly.   Wilkina, 

Syn.— See  Continual,  Lasting. 

Pf.R-PET'U-AL-LY,  arf.  Constantly;  continually; 
incessantly.        *  Dryden. 

tPpR-PET'l'-AL-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  per- 
petual.  Chaucer. 

P^R-PET'U-ATE  (per-pet'yu-at),  v.  a.  [L.  per~ 
petuo,  perpetuatus  ;  It.  perpetuare ;  Sp.  perpetu- 
ar ;  Fr.  perptftuer.]  [i.  perpetuated  ;  pp. 
perpetuating,  perpetuated.] 

1.  To  make  perpetual ;  to  eternize.      Forbes. 

2.  To  make  or  cause  to  continue  or  endure 
without  extinction  or  cessation.         Hammond. 

To  per]>etuate  testimony,  (Law.)  to  take  testimony 
in  order  to  preserve  it  for  future  use.  Biirnlt. 

PgR-PET-U-A'TlON,  n.  [It.  perpetuazi one  ;  Sp. 
petpetuacion ;  Fr.  perprtuation.]  The  act  of 
perpetuating  or  making  perpetual.         Browne. 

PER-PP-TU'I-TY,  n.  [L.  peipcttiiias  ;  It.  perpe- 
tuita;  S\\.  petpetuidad ;  Tr.  perpettdt'-.] 

1.  Endless  duration  ;  continuance  to  eternity. 

Laws  which  God  for  j>erpetuity  hath  established.        llnolcer. 

2.  Continued  duration  or  existence  ;  exemp- 
tion from  intermission  or  cessation.  "  A  perpe- 
tuity of  exercise  and  action."  Sebon. 

3.  Something  of  which  there  is  no  end.  South. 

4.  In  the  doctrine  of  annuities,  the  sum  of 
money  which  will  purchase  a  certain  annuity  to 
continue  for  ever,  being  the  product  of  the  an- 
nuity into  the  number  of  years  in  which  the 
simple  interest  of  any  sum  will  equal  the  prin- 
cipal. Brande. 

5.  {Law.)  The  quality  by  which  an  estate  be- 
comes inalienable,  either  perpetually  or  for  a 
very  long  period :  —  the  estate  itself  so  modified 
or  perpetuated.  Burrill. 

PER-PHOS'PflATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  in  which 
phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  an  oxide,  at 
the  maximum  of  oxidation.  Ure. 

PgR-PLEX',  V.  a.  [L.  perplexus,  perplexed  ;  per, 
used  intensively,  and plecto, plexus  (Gr.  n?.iKio), 


A,  E,  I,  6.  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  0,  t,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    nfclR,  HER; 
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to  interweave.]    [».  perplexed  ;  pp  perplex- 

INO,  I'KKl'LEXKI).] 

1.  To  eiitiiiigle  ;  to  involve  ;  to  complicate  ; 
to  make  intrijiite  ;  to  contuse. 

Wliut  was  thuuglit  otwcuri",  tjerptrxed,  and  too  hard  for 
our  wc-uk  partD,  will  U«  op«u  to  tl>v  uiiduntaiidiiig  in  a  tiiir 
view.  Lucke. 

2.  To  embarrass  ;  to  distract ;  to  puzzle  ;  to 
bewilder  ;  to  disturb ;  to  distress.  Locke. 

We  are  /ler/ikxed,  but  not  in  dopatr.       2  Cor.  iv.  8. 

3.  To  plague  ;  to  torment ;  to  vex. 

How  might  iuch  killing  cyei  jierpler.  Grauville. 

Syn.— See  Amaze,  Distress,  Disturb. 

fPpa-PLfi.X',  o.     Intricate;  perplexed.   GlanviU. 

PPR-PLfiXED',  p.  a.  Embarrassed;  intricate; 
difficult. 

ppR-PL6x'?D-LV,  ad.    Intricately.         Bp.  Bull. 

P^R-PI.fiX'pu-NESS, M.  Intricacy;  difficulty;  per- 
plexity ;  embarrassment.  Locke. 

PPR-PLEX'ING,  ;).  a.    Intricate;  embarrassing; 
puzzling  ;  ditficult ;  troublesome. 
Syn.  —  See  Troublesome. 

PpR-PLKX'|-TY,  n.  [h.nerplexitas ;  It.  perplet- 
sit  ( ;  Sp.  pcrpbyidad ;  Fr.  perplexite.] 

1.  Entanglement ;  intricacy.  "  The  perplex- 
ity of  his  own  thoughts."  StilUngfleet. 

2.  Embarrassment  or  distraction  of  mind ; 
disturbance  ;  confusion  ;  irresolution.     Sidney. 

f  PpR-PLfeX'JVE-NKSS,  n.  Tendency  to  perplex. 
"  The  perplexii'eness  of  imagination."        More. 

fP^R-PLtX'LY,  ad.    Perplexedly.  Milton. 

h  Pf,R-PL6XT'LY,  ad.    Perplexedly.      Gardiner. 

^PER-PQ-TA'TtON,  n.  {!,.  perpotatio.']  The  act 
of  drinking  largely.  Baihy. 

PER'aiJI-?lTE  (per'kwe-zlt),  n.  [L.  perquiro, 
perqiiisitiis,  to  ask  for  diligently  ;  per,  used  in- 
tensively, and  qiKPro,  to  seek.] 

1.  Something  obtained  'by  industry  or  pur- 
chased with  money,  difierent  from  that  obtained 
by  inheritance.  Bouvier. 

2.  Something  obtained  in  addition  to,  or  in 
lieu  of,  regular  wages  or  salary. 

To  an  honest  mind,  the  best  pcriuifitet  of  a  place  ore  the 
advantages  it  gives  a  man  of  doing  good.  Ailditon. 

fPER'ftUJ-§TT-pD,  a.  Supplied  with  perquisites. 
"  Perquisited  varlets."  Savage. 

PER-aUI-?T"TION  (per-kw?-zTsh'un),  n.  [It.»er- 
qtdnizione ;  Fr.  perquisition.]  A  careful  or 
diligent  inquiry  or  search,     [k.]     Bp.  Berkeley. 

fPERRFE,  n.  [Fr.  pierrerie;  pierre,  a  stone.] 
Jewels  ;  precious  stones.  Chaucer. 

PER'RJ-pa,  n.  [Fr.  perrier;  pierre,  a  stone.]  An 
engine  for  throwing  stones.  .  [r.]        Hackluyt. 

PfeR'RO.V,  n.  [Fr.]  (Arch.^  An  open  or  uncov- 
ered staircase  outside  of  a  building.        Wright. 

PfcR'RO-aUET(-k«t),  w.     [Fr.]     See  Paroquet. 

Pcrroqtiet  auk,  (Ornit.h.)   a  small   species  of  auk; 

Phalens  psittacula  of  Teinmiiick,  or  .^Ica  psiltacula  of 

Pallas.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PER-RO'QUIER  (p?r-ril'k?-er),  n.  [Fr.permque, 
a  peruke.]     A  wig-maker.  Brit.  Crit. 

i'ER'RY,  n.  [Fr.  poire  ;  poire  (h, pirum),  a  pear.] 
A  drink  made  of  pears.  Mortimer. 

PfiR'RY,  n.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind  ;  a  whirl- 
wind ;  —  written  also  pirry.   [Local.]   Hackluyt. 

PER  sJl'tum.    [L.]    By  a  leap  or  jump. 

PgR-SCRl-TA'TIO.V,  n.  [L.  perscrutatio ;  per- 
scriitor,  to  search  through ;  per,  through,  and 
scriUor,  to  search  ;  Fr.  perscrutation.]  A  thor- 
ough or  diligent  search.  Smart. 

PER  SE.  [L.]  1.  By  himself,  herself,  itself,  or 
themselves  ;  apart  from  others. 

2.  (Logic.)  Abstractly.  Crabb. 

PER'Sp-CUTE,  V.  a.  [L.  persequnr,  persectittis ; 
per,  used  intensively,  and  sequor,  to  follow  after ; 
It.  perseqiiitare  ;  Sp.  perseguir;  Fr.  i>ers'ruter.] 
[i.  persecuted;  pp.  persecuting,  perse- 
cuted.] 

1.  To  pursue  with  malignity  or  enmity ;  to 
harass  with  penalties ;  to  afflict ;  to  distress  ;  to 
oppress  ;  —  generally  on  account  of  opinions. 

The  wicked  In  his  pride  doth  jiemecute  the  poor.     Pit.  x.  2. 


Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  reTile  jron,  and  pmeaite 
you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  tulscly,  fur 
my  sake.  Mutl.  v.  10. 

2.  To  importune  or  vex  much.  Johnson. 

PER-Sp-CU'TIQ.\,  n.  [L.  persecutio  ;  It.  perse- 
cazioiw  ;  Sp.  persecucion  ;   Fr.  persectttion.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  persecuting. 

The  Jews  raised  ptrneculion  against  Paul.         Acl*  xiii.  'JO. 

2.  The  state  of  being  persecuted.  "Our 
necks  are  under  persecution."  Lam.  v.  5. 

PER'Sg-cO-TIVE,  a.     Persecuting,     [r.]      Scott. 

PER'sp-CUT-OR,  M.  [L.]  One  who  persecutes  ; 
one  wlio  malignantly  harasses.  MiUon. 

PER'se-CU-TKlX,  M.  [L.]  A  female  who  perse- 
cutes, or  malignantly  harasses.  Ec.  Rev. 

PER-SP-POL'I-TAX,  a.  Pertaining  to  Persepolis. 
'•  I'erscpolitan  architecture."  P.  Cyc. 

PER'SEIJS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Ofp^fej.] 

1.  (Grecian  Myth.)  A  son  of  Jupiter  and 
DanaP,  who  slew  Medusa.  (K.  .Smith. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  northern  constellation  near 
Taurus  and  Cassiopea.  /'.  Cyc. 

t  PgR-s£ V'gR,  r.  n.  To  persevere  ;  —  so  spelt  and 
accented  frequently  by  Shakespeare  as  well  as 
by  Spenser.  —  See  Pei{severe. 

Be  lusty,  free,  persei-er  in  thy  service.  C/iaucer. 

PER-Sp-VER'ANCE,n.  [L. persnerantia  ;  It. per- 

sevcrunza;  Sp.persn-erancia;  ¥r.  perstvprance.] 

1.  The  act  of  persevering ;  persistence  in  a 
design  or  an  undertaking;  continuance  in  ac- 
tion ;  steadiness  in  pursuit ;  constancy. 

Patience  and  perrererance  overcome  the  greatest  difllenl- 
ties.  5.  Kichurilton. 

2.  t  Power  to  distinguish  ;  perception. 

Harrington. 

3.  (Theol.)  Continuance  in  a  state  of  grace;  — 
sometimes  teriixi:dfiiial perseverance.  Hammond. 

Syn. —  Perseverance,  constancy,  and  slcadinesn  are 
used  in  a  ^ood  sense  ;  persistence  may  be  used  in  a 
good  sense  when  it  means  steadiness.  Persererance  in 
a  right  course  ;  constancy  of  affection  ;  steadiness  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  object  :  persistence  in  a  demand.  — 
See  Continue,  Patience. 

PER-sp-VER'ANT,  a.  [Fr.  per severant.]  Perse- 
vering.    [r.J  Whitby. 

+  PER-Sp-VER'ANT-LY,  ad.  Perseveringly  ;  with 
constancy.  Spiritual  Conqnest. 

PER-sp- VERB',  V.  n.  [L.  persevero,  perseveratum ; 
pcrseverus,  very  strict ;  per,  used  intensively, 
and  sererus,  strict ;  It.  perseverare ;  Sp.  perse- 
verar ;  Fr.  perseverer.']  [i.  persevered  ;  pp. 
PEUSEVERINO,  PERSEVERED.]  To  persist  or 
continue  rigidly  or  steadily  in  any  business  or 
undertaking ;  to  pursue  steadfastly  any  design 
or  attempt ;  not  to  give  up  or  abandon  any 
thing  begun  or  undertaken  ;  to  go  on  ;  to  pursue. 

To  pertevere  in  any  evil  course  makes  vou  unhappy  in 
this  life.  Wale. 

j8®"  "  Mr.  Nares  observe.^  that  this  word  was  an- 
ciently written  perseeer,  and  accented  on  the  second 
syllable  ; 

'  Say  thou  art  mine. 
My  love,  as  it  boirins,  so  shall  ijfrnerer.' 

All  •»  Wdl.  *c..  Act  iv. 
'  Persever  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings.' A'i«</  John,  Act  ii. 
'  But  in  her  pride  she  doth  jterwer  rtill.'  Sfjeaser. 

But  before  the  time  of  Milton,  the  spelling  and  accen- 
tuation had  been  changed. 

'Whence  heavy  persecution  shall  arise 
Of  all  who  in  the  worship  ;jfr!«e«ri-e 
Of  spirit  and  truth."  Par.  Loft,  xii.  v.  5S2. 

As  this  word  is  written  at  present,  there  can  !»  no 
doubt  of  its  pronunciation  ;  and  that  it  is  very  prop- 
erly written  so,  ap|)ears  from  other  words  of  the  same 
form  —  declare,  respire,  explore,  procure,  tec..,  from 
deelaro,  respiro,  ezploro,  proeuro,  ti.F.  ;  and  conse- 
fjnently  from  perserero  ought  to  he  formed  persevere. 
Not  one  of  our  ortlioepisln  places  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable  ;  yet,  such  is  the  force  of  prescription, 
that  the  old  pronunciation  is  not  entirely  rooted  out, 
especially  in  Ireland,  where  this  pronunciation  is  still 
prevalent."     Ha  leer. 

PER-Sp-VER'jNG,  ;}.  a.     Persisting;  constant. 

PER-Sg-VER'JNG-LY,  ad.     With  perseverance. 

PER'SIAN  (per'shsin),  n.     1.  (Geog.)  A  native  or 

an  inhabitant  of  Persia.  Morier. 

2.  (Arch.)   A  male  figure  used  instead  of  a 

column  to  support  an  entablature.  Weale. 

PER'SIAN,  n.  Relating  to  Persia  ;  Persic.  Britton. 

PKR'SlAN-BftR'RY,  n.    The  berry  of  the  plant 


Rhamnua  tinetoria,  used  m  a  yellow  coloiliig 
matter  in  calico-printing  and  dyeing.     Brande. 

PfcR'SlAN-WIIEEL,  rt.  A  machine  for  raining 
water  above  the  level  of  a  stream,  connisting  oi 
a  wheel  with  buckets  attached  to  its  rim.  ft  is 
made  to  revolve  by  the  current.  Brande. 

PlCR'S|C,  «.    L  Relating  to  Persia  ;  Pcrnian. 
2.  (Arch.)  Noting  an  order  of  architecture  in 
which  un  entablature  is  supported  by  the  statues 
of  men  instead  of  columns.  Scott. 

PER'SjC,  n.    The  Persian  language.  Wright. 

PERSlCOr  (p4r's?.k8'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  persi- 
cum  malum,  a  peach.]  A  cordial  made  of  alco- 
hol and  the  meat  of  peach-stones.        W.  Ency. 

PERSIFI^OE  (p4r-s?-flilzh'),  P.  [Fr. ;  persi/Ur, 
to  quiz  ;  si^fler,  to  hiss,  to  sing,  from  L.  «^fo.l 
Idle  talk,  in  which  all  the  subjects  are  trratea 
with  levity  or  banter ;  mockery  ;  jeer.  Qu.  Rev. 

PfR-SlM'MON,  n.  (Bat.)  A  tree  and  its  fruit,  of 
the  genus  Diospi/ros,  or  date-plum  ;  —  particu- 
larly Diospyrus  t'irginiaiui,  a  small  tree,  of  the 
mirfidle  and  southern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
bearing  a  plum-like  fruit  which  is  sweet  and 
edible  after  exposure  to  frost.  Eng.  Cyc.  Gray. 

p£r'S|S,  n.  A  coloring  matter  obtained  from 
lichens.  Simmonds. 

PiiR'Sl§M,  n.    A  Persian  idiom.  CLirke. 

PfR-SlST',  r.  M.  [L.  persisto;  per,  used  inten- 
sively, and  sisto,  to  stand  ;  It.  persistere  ;  Sp. 
perststir;  Fr.  persister.]  [».  persisted;  pp. 
persisting,  persisted.] 

1.  To  continue  fixed  ;  to  remain  ;  to  abide. 

But  for  thee 
I  had  penaMed  happy.  MilUm 

2.  To  continue  firm,  steadfast,  or  inflexible  r 
to  pursue  steadily  any  design  ;  to  persevere. 

If  they  jienort  in  |>ointing_  their  imtleries  afrainst  partirolar 
persons,  no  Inws  of  war  forbid  the  making  reprisals.  Additou, 

Syn,  — See  Continue. 

P5R-SlST'f,NCE,    >„.    [It.  persistenza;Si>.  per. 
PgR-SlST'PiN-CY,  )  sistencia;  Fr.  persistance.] 

1.  The  state  of  persisting ;  steadiness ;  con- 
stancy ;  perseverance. 

The  love  of  God  better  can  consist  with  the  indrliberatr 
commission  of  many  sins  than  with  an  allowed  jirrrirtrurt  in 
any  one.  Oor.  «j/'  ToHg»t. 

2.  Obstinacy  :  contumacy  ;  obduracy.    Shak. 

3.  (Optics.)  The  duration  of  the  impression 
of  light  on  the  retina  after  the  luminous  object 
has  disappeared.  ,  Brande. 

PgR-slST'eNT,  o.  1.  That  persists;  steady; 
constant ;  persevering  ;  persistive.  Roq'et. 

2.  ( Hot.)  Remaining  beyond  the  period  when 
such  parts  commonly  fall,  as  the  leaves  of  ever- 
greens. Gray. 

Pf  R-SlST'|NG-LY,  ad.  With  persistence ;  per- 
severingly; steadily.  Wnght. 

ppR-Sls'TjVE,  a.  That  persists;  steady;  firm; 
constant ;  persevering  ;  persistent.  Shak. 

t  PpR-SOLVE',  c.  a.  [L.  persolro.'\  To  pay  wholly 
or  completely.  Bale. 

PER'SON  (iiSr'sn)  [|)«r'8n.  If.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  p«r'. 
syn,  S.  A".  If'V. ;  iMir'^un,  colloquially  per'sn,  .Sm.], 
«.  [L.  persona,  a  mask,  a  personage  or  charac- 
ter, a  person  ;  It.  4r  Sp.  persona  ;  Fr.  personne.] 

1.  t Character;  personage;  part.  Shak. 

lie  hath  put  on  the  itrnon,  not  of  a  robber  and  murderer, 
but  of  a  traitor  to  the  state.  IhiDH-vrd. 

2.  tThe  parson  or  rector  of  a  parish. f/o/«n«'irtl. 

3.  A  being  possessed  of  personality ;  an  in- 
telliijent  being ;  a  ntan,  a  woman,  or  a  child. 

We  must  consider  what  jirrrrm  stands  tbri  which,  I  think. 
Is  a  thinking,  inlelligi-nl  being.  Utd^, 

4.  A  human  being ;  an  individual :  a  man  ;  one. 

Be  a  jiermn't  attainments  ever  so  great,  he  shonld  alwaya 
remember  titat  he  is  God's  creature.  X  Hirkardmam. 

5.  The  body  ;  bodily  or  corporal  substance. 

'T  is  ill  her  heart  alone  that  ynu  must  reignt 

You "11  find  her  prmm  difficult  to  gain.  XVyvfea. 

6.  (Gntm.)  The  character  which  a  noun  or  a 
pronoun  bears,  as  denoting  the  speaker,  the  per- 
son spoken  to,  or  the  person  spoken  of. 

.Artificial  person,  {lAttr.)  K  forporslion.  Bitrier.— 
In  person,  not  by  a  reprcscntstive  ;  himwif  or  one'* 
sell^wilh  laviily  presence.  '«  The  kinf!  in  prrsem  visits 
all  around."     PryJen. 

jg-  "  As  the  •  in  person  is  sunk,  as  in  tra/um. 


MiEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR:   SC)S ;    bDlL,   BUR,  RfJLE.  — Q,  Q,  ^,  |,  sofi  ;  £,  G,  ?,  |,  hard;   §  as  z  ;    %  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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Ireafion,  &.C.,  so  this  word,  being  a  compound  of  our 
own,  and  personage  coming  to  us  from  the  Frencli, 
we  fienerally  suppress  tlie  o  ;  Ixit,  hs  jiersunat,  person- 
ate, &r.,  come  to  us  from  tlie  Latin,  we  generally  pre- 
serve the  II.  This  is  the  best  reason  I  can  jjive  for  tlie 
slieht  (litJereiice  we  find  in  the  pronunciation  of  tliese 
words  i  and,  if  any  one  is  inclined  to  think  we  ought 
to  |>reserve  tlie  o  distinctly  in  all  of  them  except  per- 
tion,  and  even  in  this  on  solemn  occasions,  1  have  not 
the  least  objection."     Walker. 

tPKR'SON,  r.  a.    To  personate.  Millon. 

PER'SON-A-BLE,  a.  1.  Having  a  beautiful  person 
or  body  ;  handsome  ;  graceful.  "  Semiramis, 
who  was  very  personable."  lialeiyh. 

2.  i^Old  Eng.  Law.)  Able  to  maintain  a  plea 
in  court :  —  having  the  capacity  to  take  a  thing 
granted  or  given.  Whisliaw.     Burrill. 

PER'SON-A^E,  n.  [It.  personaggio;  Sp.  per- 
sonaje ;  Fr.  personnage.^ 

1.  Character  assumed  or  represented. 

The  actors  and  i>ersonaye$  of  this  fable.  Broome. 

2.  A  great  or  considerable  person  ;  a  man  or 
woman  of  eminence  or  distinction.  Sidney. 

3.  Exterior  appearance  ;  stature  ;  air.  "  In 
personage  stately."     [k.]  Hayward. 

Syn.  — See  Character. 

PER'SOX-AL  [|)er'sun-9l,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
&>».],  a. '  [L.  personalis  ;  It.  personale  ;  Sp.  per- 
sonal ;  Fr.  personnel.] 

1.  Relating  or  belonging  to  persons,  or  men 
or  women,  not  to  things. 

Every  man,  so  termed  by  way  ot  personal  difference  only. 

J/oiiLer. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  affecting,  a  person  ;  proper 
or  peculiar  to  a  person  ;  individual. 

1  know  no  permnal  cause  to  spurn  at  him.  Shak. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  person  or  body ;  corpo- 
ral ;  exterior.     "  Personal  charms."      Addison. 

4.  In  person  ;  not  by  representative. 

This  immediate  and  personal  speaking  of  God  Almighty 
to  Abraliiim,  Job,  and  Moses.  IV late. 

5.  {Gram.)  Having  the  modifications  of  the 
three  persons.    ^' A  personal  vexh."       Johnson. 

fl^  The  personal  pronouns  are,  /,  thou  or  you,  he, 
she,  and  it,  and  their  plurals. 

Personal  action,  (Law.)  an  action  brought  for  the 
specific  goods  and  chattels,  or  for  damages,  or  other 
breach  of  contract,  or  for  other  injury,  the  specific 
recovery  of  lands,  tenements,  and  hsreditanients  only 
excepted;  —  opposed  to  real  action. —  Personal  con- 
tract, a  contract  concerning  personal  property  ;  —  op- 
posed to  real  contract.  —  Personal  estate  or  property, 
property  consisting  usually  of  things  temporary  and 
movable,  but  including  ail  subjects  of  proparty  not  of 
a  freeliold  nature,  nor  descendible  to  the  heirs  at  law  ; 

—  opposed  to  real  estate  or  property.    Boacier.  Burrill. 

tPER'SON-AL,  w.     A  movable.  Todd. 

PER'SON-AL-I§M,  n.  The  quality  of  being  per- 
sonal; personality.  Q,u.  Rev. 

PER-SON-AL'I-TY,  w.  \lt.  personalita  ;  Sp. /jer- 
sonalid.id ;  Fr.  personnalit''.} 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  person ;  individuality. 

That  which  can  contrive,  which  can  design,  must  be  a 
person.  These  capacities  constitute  persunalitij,  for  tliey  im- 
ply cousciousness  of  thought.  I'alri/. 

2.  A  reflection  or  remark  directly  or  offen- 
sively applied  to  a  person.  Todd. 

There  is  yet  another  topic  which  he  has  been  no  less  stu- 
dious to  avoid,  which  is  }>erfonutity.  Ojservcr. 

3.  {Law.)  That  quality  of  a  law  which  con- 
cerns the  condition,  state,  and  capacity  of  per- 
sons. Burrill. 

PER'SON-AL-IzE,  v.  a.  To  render  personal;  to 
personate.  IVarbiirton. 

PER'SON-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  personal  manner;  as 
to  person  ;  individually  :  —  in  person  ;  not  'iy 
representative. 

PER'SON-AL-TY,  w.     {Late.)  Personal  property  ; 

—  state  of  being  a  person.  Burrill. 

PER'SON-Ate,  v.  a.     [i.  peksonated  ;  pp.  pek- 

SONATINO,  PEKSONATED.] 

1.  To  represent  by  a  fictitious  or  assumed 
character  ;  to  act  the  part  of ;  to  imitate. 

This  lad  was  not  to  personate  one  that  had  been  lonp  he- 
fore  taken  out  of  his  cradle.  Bacon. 

2.  To  counterfeit ;  to  feign.  "  Personated 
devotion."     [r.I  Hammond. 

3.  To  resemble  ;  to  be  like.  "  The  lofty  cedar 
pei-sonates  thee."  Shnk. 

4.  fTo  describe  the  person  of.  "  He  shall  find 
himself  most  feelingly  personated."  S/iak. 


tPER'SON-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  persona;  per,  used  in- 
tensively ,^  and  sono,  to  sound.]  To  celebrate 
loudly.     "  So  personatiiig  their  gods."      Milton. 

PER'S()N-ATE,  V.  n.  To  play  a  fictitious  charac- 
ter.    *' Perso/j«<i«^  with  the  actors."         Buck. 

PER'SON-ATE,  a.  [L.  personatus ;  persona,  a 
mark.]  '{Hot.)  Noting  a  monopetalous,  bilabi- 
ate corolla,  having  the  orifice  of  the  tube  closed 
by  an  inflated  projection  of  the  throat.  Henslow. 

PER'SON-AT-!NG,  n.    Personation.  Prynne. 

PER-SON-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  personating  or 
counterfeiting.  Bacon. 

PER'SON-A-TOR,  n.  One  who  personates.  "  Per- 
sonaiors  of  those  actions."  B.  Jonson. 

PER-SON-E'I-TY,  n.  Personality,  [r.]   Coleridge. 

P5R-St')N-!-F!-CA'T10N,  n.  [It.  personijicazimie ; 
Fr.  personni/ication.] 

1.  The  act  of  personifying. 

2.  {lihet.)  A  figure  by  which  inanimate  ob- 
jects, or  abstract  ideas,  are  represented  as  endued 
with  life  and  action ;  prosopopoeia.  Brande. 

P^R-SON'j-FY,  t).  a.  [\t.  persoinficare  ;  Sp. /)er- 
sonificar ;  Fr.  personnifier.  —  From  L.  persona, 
a  person,  and/acto,  to  make.]   \i.  personified  ; 

pp.  PERSONIFYING,  PERSONIFIED.]      To  change 

from  a  thing  to  a  person  ;  to  represent  with  the 
attributes  of  a  person ;  to  ascribe  to,  or  invest 
with,  the  qualities  of  an  animate  being. 

The  poets  take  the  liberty  of  personifi/hif/  inanimate 
things.  C/icsteiJielfl. 

t  PER'SON-IZE,t'.  fl.  To  Ytersoni^y.  S.Richardson. 

PERSOJVJVEL  (pAr'so-iiel'),  n.  [Fr.]  The  persons 
belonging  to  the  army  or  the  navy,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  materiel.  McCulloch. 

PER-SPEC'TJVE  [per-spek'tjv,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  J.l.. 
K.  Sm.  R.  C. ;  per'spek-tlv,  Johnson],  n.  [It. 
prospettiva  ;  Sp.  pet-spectira;  Fr.  perspective. — 
From  L.  perspicio,  perspectus,  to  look  through  ; 
per,  through,  and  specio,  to  look.] 

1.  f  A  glass  through  which  things  are  viewed  ; 
a  telescope  or  a  microscope.        Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  A  view  through  ;  a  vista  ;  a  prospect. 

Lofty  trees  witli  sacred  shades. 

And  perspectives  of  pleasant  glades.  Dryden. 

3.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  art  of  representing  or 
delineating  on  a  plane  surface  near  and  distant 
objects,  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  from  any 
given  distance  or  situation.  Brande. 

tiir  In  the  figure,  11  II 
represents  the  horizon.  The 
point  O,  exactly  opposite 
the  eye,  is  (he  centre  of  the 
picture.  To  this  point  all 
the  horizontal  lines,  E  O, 
G  O,  H  O,  I  O,  J  O,  A  O, 
B  O,  &c.,  tend,  and  are 
called  ranishing  lines.  The 
line  connecting  the  centre 
of  the  picture  and  the  eye  is 
called  the  principal  visual  ray  ;  and  its  length  is  the 
distance  of  the  picture.  The  surface  upon  which  the 
objects  in  the  picture  stand  is  called  the  ground  plane, 
and  the  surface  (ui  which  they  are  delineated  is  called 
the  perspective  plane. 

4.  A  representation  or  picture  of  objects  in 
perspective.  Wright. 

.Serial  pempectiee,' lUe  faintness  of  outlines  and 
blending  of  colors  produced  by  the  thicker  or  thinner 

•stratum  of  air  which  pervades  the  optical  image 
viewed.  Fnirholt.  —  Iso- 
metncal  perspectirc,  a  kind 
of  orthographic  projection 
in  which  hut  a  single  plane 
of  projection  is  used  ;  iso- 
inetrical  projection.  In 
this  kind  of  perspective, 
the  objects  are  represented 
at  a  particular  angle,  so  as 
to  show  at  the  same  time  three  contigu- 
ous sides,  as  is  seen  in  the  figures  repre- 

'seiited  by  isometrical  perspective  in  the 
mar<!iii.  —  See  Isometrical. Do,  S(  P. 
—  Linear  perspectire,  the  art  of  deline- 
ating solid  holies  on  a  plane  surface,  as 
they  appear  to  the  eye  from  any  |H>int. 

Fatrholt Ohlu/ne  perspectire,  perspective  in  which 

the  perspective  plane  is  taken  obliquely  to  the  princi 
pal  face  of  the  object. —  Parallel  perspectine,  perspective 
in  which  the  perspective  plane  is  taken  parallel  to  the 
principal  face  of  the  object.     Dames. 

e^g-  "  This  word,  as  may  he  seen  in  Johnson,  was 
generally  accented  by  the  (loets  m\  the  first  syllable  ; 
but  the  harshness  of  this  pronunciation  has  prevented 
It  from  gaining  any  ground  in  prose."     Walker. 


P^R-SPEC'TIVE,  a.    1.  Relating  to  the  science 

of  vision  ;  optical.  Bacon. 

2.    Pertaining  to,   or  made   by,  perspective. 

"  Perspective  drawings."  S'lchol. 

P^R-SPEC'TIVE-LY,  arf.  Optically;  through  a 
glass  ;  according  to  perspective.  Shak. 

PPR-SPEC'TO-GRAPH,  n.  [Eng.  perspective  and 
Gr.  yodtpu),  to  describe.]  An  instrument  for  tak- 
ing the  points  and  outlines  of  objects.  Bi^'elow. 

PER-SPeC-ToG'RA-PHY,  n.  The  science  or  the- 
ory of  perspective.       '  Wright. 

tPER'SPI-CA-BLE,  rt.    Discernible.  Herbert. 

PER-SPl-CA'ClorS  (per-spe-ka'shus,  60),  a.  [L. 
perspicax,  perspicacis  ;  perspicio,  to  look 
through  ;  It.  pcrspicace  ;  Sp.  perspicaz ;  Fr. 
jK'rspicace.]  Quick-sighted  ;  sharp  of  sight ; 
discerning;  acute;  keen.  South- 

PER-SPI-CA'CIorS-LY,  ad.  In  a  perspicacious 
manner ;  discerningly.  Johnson. 

PER-SPI-CA'CIOrS-NESS  (per-spe-ka'shiis-nes),  n. 
Sharpness  of  sight ;  perspicacity.  Johnson. 

PER-SPJ-CAg'l-Ty,  w.  [L.  perspicadtas;  It.  (Sf 
Sp.  perspicacia  ;  Fr.  perspicacitc.]  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  perspicacious ;  acutcness  of 
sight  or  discernment.  Burton. 

fPER'SPl-CA-CY,  n.    Perspicacity.       B.  Jonson. 

t  PpR-SPT"C!-ENCE  (-spish'e-ens),  n.  [L.  perspici- 
entia.]    Clear  perception  or  discernment.  Bailey. 

t  PER'SPj-ClL,  n.     A  telescope.  Crashaw. 

PER-SPI-CO'l-Ty,  n.  [L.  perspicuitas  ;  It.  per- 
spicuith  ;  Sp.  perspicuidad  ;  Fr.  pen.picuite.] 

1.  Transparency ;  translucency.  [it.]  Browne. 

2.  Quality  of  being  perspicuous  ;  easiness  to 
be  perceived  or  understood  ;  freedom  from  ob- 
scurity or  ambiguity ;  clearness.  Locke. 

The  first  requisite  of  style,  not  only  in  rhetorical  hut  in  all 
compositions,  is /yc/'sy^iCMi?//.  Abp.  W /latclif. 

Syn. —  Clearness  relates  to  ideas  or  thoughts  ;  per- 
spicuitij,  to  ihe  mode  of  cxprossinj;  them.  Perspicuity 
of  style  or  language  ;  clearness  of  conception.  Per- 
spicuous s1y\e  or  language;  dear  ideas.  —  See  Clear. 

P^R-SPlC'r-OUS,  a.  [L.  perspicuus  ;  perspicio, 
to  see  through  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  perspicuo.] 

1.  That  may  be  seen  through  ;  transparent ; 
diaphanous,     [k.]  Peacham. 

2.  Clear  to  the  mind  or  understanding;  easily 
understood  ;  not  obscure  or  ambiguous. 

All  this  is  so  perspicuous,  so  undeniable,  that  1  need  not 
be  over-industrious  in  the  proof  of  it.  Sprat. 

P^R-SPIC'l'-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  perspicuous  man- 
ner ;  clearly  ;  plainly  ;  not  obscurely.      Bacon. 

PjpR-SPlC'V-Ol'S-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
perspicuous ;  freedom  from  obscurity ;  clear- 
ness ;  perspicuity.  Bailey. 

P^R-SPTR-.A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
perspirable.  Wright. 

PPR-SPIR'A-BLE    [per-splr'a-hl,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K. 

Sm.],  a.     [It.  perspirabile;  Tr.  perspirable.] 

1.  That  perspires  ;  emitting  perspiration,  [r.] 
Their  [children's]  skins  are  most  persjn'rahle.        Bacon. 

2.  That  may  be  perspired  or  emitted  by  per- 
spiration. Arbuthnot. 

PER-SPI-RA'TION,  n.  [It.  perspirazione ;  Fr.  per- 
spiration.] 

1.  The  act  of  perspiring;  excretion  by  the 
pores  of  the  skin  ;  exudation. 

Inscnsib.e  perspiration  is  the  last  and  most  perfect  action 
of  animal  digest  on.  Arhiitliiiot. 

2.  Matter  perspired  ;  sweat.  P.  Cyc. 

According  to  Lavoisier  and  Seguin,  the  greatest  amount 

oi  perspiration  |in  man |  exceeds  six  pounds  in  twenty-four 

liours,  and  the  smallest  two  pounds.  liraiule. 

Sensible  jierspiralnm  is  called  sweat.  Dimijlison. 

PER-SPTr'A-TIVE,  a.  That  perspires  ;  performing 
perspiration.  Johnson. 

PPR-SPIR'A-TO-RY,  a.  Performing,  or  pertaining 
to,  perspiration. '  Dun/lison. 

PpR-SPlRE',  V.  n.  [L.  perspiro,  to  breathe  every 
where  ;  per,  used  intensively,  and  spiro,  to 
breathe.]  [i.  perspired  ;  pp.  perspiring, 
perspired.] 

1.  To  exude  by,  or  through,  the  skin  ;  to  be 
excreted  by  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Brotvne. 

Water,  milk,  whey,  taken  without  much  exercise  so  ns  to 
make  them  iterrptre.  ArtMthnot- 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,    Y.  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;    HilR,  HER; 
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2.  To  perform  excretion  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin  ;  to  sweat. 

Anlnmla  prevontrd  fri)in  vrriqiirinii  die  of  •iiffocntion  at 
cprluliilv,  IIioukIi  nut  >o  ru|>luly,-as  wlirn  thi-ir  n-iipiruiioii  la 
obsiiiicteil.  /'.  t>/c. 

Syn. —  A  iiersnn  perspirrg  natiirnlly,  as  in  iilt'«'|) ; 
lienl  mid  exercme  make  liiin  nweiit.  The  inoiHiiire 
tliHt  pasKCM  invisibly  (lir(>tif!li  the  pores  (it  the  Hkiii  in 
called  prr»iiiration  ;  (linl  which  (taxsieti  visibly  tlirough 
(ho  pores  of  (he  Hkiii  is  called  siceat. 

PgR-SPiRE',  f.  a.  To  emit  by  the  pores  of  the 
bkin.  Smollett. 

The  «ub»tnnce»  per>pirt<l  arc  water,  carbonic  acid,  aoline 
aubstaneea.  lactic  acid,  and  aoiiic  orKuiiic  inuttt-r.        Jiraiide. 

Pf.R-STRTN\?E',  r.  a.  [L.  perstringo;  per,  by, 
and  striiujo,  to  bind,  to  touch.]  To  touch  or 
glance  on  ;  to  graze,     [r.]  Burton. 

tPiiR'SHTA-BLE  (pdr'sw?-bl),  a.  That  persuades; 
perstiading;  convincing.  Wickliffe. 

P^R-SIJAD'A-BLE  (|)?r-»wad'»-l>I),  a.  That  may 
be  persuaded  ;  persuasible.     [it.]  Johnson. 

t  PgR-SUAD'A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  persuaded  ; 
by  persuasion.     "  S/wrwood. 

PfR-SIJADE'  (p?r-Rw5d'),  v.  a.  [L.  perswideo  ; 
per,  used  intensively,  and  stiadco,  to  advise  ;  It. 
persuadere ;  Sp.  persuadir  ;  Fr.  persuader.']     [«'. 

PEUSIADED  ;  pp.  PEU.SUADINO,  PEllSLADEI).] 

1.  To  counsel  or  advise  with  efTect ;  to  draw 
or  incline  the  will  of ;  to  influence,  or  prevail 
upon,  by  argument,  advice,  expostulation,  or 
reasons  ;  to  induce  ;  to  incite  ;  to  convince. 

Then  Agrinpa  aaid  unto  Paul,  Almoat  thou  jKrmtaileff  me 
to  be  a  Chriatiun.  Acta  %xx\.  •&. 

2.  To  inculcate ;  to  teach.  "  We  persuade 
confidence."     [k.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  Men  are  persuaded  by  argument  or  elo- 
quence, prevailed  upon  by  entreaty,  influenced  by  ex- 
ample or  interest,  enticed  by  art,  and  convinced  by  ar- 
gument or  evidence.  —  See  Exhort. 

Pf  R-SUADE',  r.  n.    To  use  persuasion. 

Twenty  niercbanta  have  all  i>ermailed  with  him.      Slicd:. 

t  PpR-StfADE',  n.     Persuasion.  Sol.  and  Perseda. 

PgR-SUAD'pn-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  per- 
suaded ;  conviction,     [u.]  Boyle. 

PpR-SUAD'f  R,  n.     One  who  persuades.      Barry. 

II  PpR-SUA-SI-BTr/I-TY,  n.  Capability  of  being 
persuaded ;  persuasiblencss.  Ilallyicell. 

II  PgR-SUA'SI-BLE  [per-swa'se-bl,  5.  P.  F.  Sm. 
U'r.  \Vb.;  |)?r-8wa'z?-b1,  W.'j.Ja.  K.  R.],a.  [L. 
persiiasibilis  ;  It.  suasibile  ;  Sp.  <Sr  Fr.  persua- 
sible.'] That  may  ce  persuaded.  "  It  makes  us 
tractable  scrHl  persuasible."    Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

II  P^R-SUA'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
persuasible ;  persuasibility.  Johnson. 

PPR-SUA'^!QN  (p?r-8wa'/.liyn),  n.  [L.  perstMsio ; 
It.  persuasione ;  Sp.  (S,  Fr.  persuasion.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  power  of  persuading. 

Thou  haat  all  the  arta  of  fine  )>ei-masion.  Olwaji. 

2.  The  State  of  being  persuaded  ;  settled 
opinion  or  conviction:  —  creed;  belief;  doc- 
trine.   "  Clergy  of  her  ^ersjtasiort."  Blacks/one. 

The  most  certain  token  of  evident  poodneaa  ia,  if  the  ften- 
eral  ftfrfuiiitiim  of  uU  men  does  ao  account  it.  Jlookcr. 

Syn.—  See  Conviction. 

PPR-SUA'SIVE,  a.  [It.  Sf^^.persuasivo;  Tr.  per- 
suasif'.]  That  persuades  or  has  power  to  per- 
suade ;  inducing.  "Persuasive  evidence."  South. 

PPR-SUA'SIVE,  n.  That  which  persuades;  an 
exhortation.  Soitth. 

PgR-SirA'SlVE-LY,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
persuade.  Locke. 

PPR-SUA'SIVE-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
persuasive ;  exhortation.  Hammond. 

P5R-SlJA'SO-RY,  a.  Having  power  to  persuade  ; 
persuasive.  Browne. 

PER-SUL'PHATE,  n.  (Ckem.)  A  salt  composed 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  peroxide.  Ure. 

PER-8VL-TA'T1Q.\,  n.  [L.  persuUo,  to  leap 
through ;  per,  tlirough,  and  sal/o,  to  leap.  [ 
(A/erf.)  Exudation,  as  of  blood,  in  the  form  of 
dew,  at  the  surface  of  the  skin,  or  of  a  mem- 
brane ;  diapcdesis.  Scott.    Dunglison. 

fPeR-SWAY',  r.  rt.     To  mitigate.  B.  Jonson. 


Pt;RT,  a.    1.  [W.  pert.]    Brisk ;   smart ;  lively ; 

perk.     '^'YYxQ pert  fairies."  Milton. 

2.  Saucy  ;  fruward ;  bold ;  impudent.  Addis<m. 

All  aervanta  nilKht  challenfte  the  aanie  liberty,  ami  crow 
ptrl  upon  tlieir  inaalera.  Culliri-. 

0u'  As  some  word  is  plainly  wanting  not  so  otrong 
as  innolent,  we  have  been  led  tu  employ  pert  cxrluaive- 
ly  in  an  nnfavorable  sense,  while  yet  it  was  free  of 
old  to  use  it  also  in  a  gcMid,  even  as  among  our  south- 
ern |Mior  it  still  retains  the  meaning  of  uprt/ktly  or 
lirely  ;  a  child  recovering  from  illness,  a  cage-bird 
after  moulting,  are  said  to  look  quite  pert  again. 
'/'rench, 

f  PERT,  a.     [L.  aj)€rtiis.]  Open  ;  apert.  Chaucer. 

PERT,  n.    A  pert  person,     [u.]  Goldsmith. 

t  PERT,  V.  n.    To  behave  pertly.        Bp.  Gauden. 

P^R-TAIN',  r.  n.  [L.  pertineo  ;  per,  through,  and 
teneo,  to  hold,  to  keep  ;  It.  app  trtenere  ;  Sp.  per- 
tenecer;   ¥r.  appartenir.]     [«•  i*K''TAINeu  ;  pp. 

I'EUTAIN IXO,  I'KRTAI N El).] 

1.  To  belong  ;  to  be  the  property  or  duty  ;  to 
appertain  ;  —  used  with  to.  "  The  cities  which 
pertained  to  Jtidah."  2  Chron.  xii.  4. 

2.  To  relate ;  to  concern  ;  to  regard.  Peacham. 

tPEt-TER-p-BRA'TtON,  n.  [L.  perterebro,  to 
bore  through.]     Act  of  boring  through.  Bailey. 

PERTII'ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  felspar,  from 
Perth,  in  Upper  Canada.  Thomson. 

PER-TI-NA'CIOrS  (p6r-t?-na'8lius,6(5).n.  [L.mr- 
tinax,  pertinaris ;  per,  used  intensively,  ana  te- 
nax,  holding  fast ;  It.  pertinace  ;  Sp.  pertinaz.] 

1.  Adhering  with  obstinacy;  obstinate;  in- 
flexible ;  stubborn ;  dogged  ;  perverse.  Walton. 

2.  Resolute  ;  constant ;  steady.  South. 

PER-Tl-NA'CroiS-LY  (p«r-te-na'«liu8-l?),  ad.  In 
a  pertinacious  manner  ;  obstinately  ;  stubborn- 
ly : —  resolutely;  steadily.  Tillotson. 

PER-TI-NA'CIOl'S-NfiSS,  n.  Pertinacity.   Taylor. 

Pi!:R-T|-NA(;:'t-TY,  n.  [L.,  It.,  4-  Sp.  pertinana; 
Fr.  pertinaciti^.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  pertinacious ;  stub- 
bornness ;  obstinacy  ;  doggcduess.         Browne. 

2.  Resolution;  constancy  ;  steadiness. Ta^^. 
Syn.—  See  Obstinacy. 

tPER'TI-NA-CY,  n.      1.    [L.  pertinacin.]    Perti- 
nacity. Bp.  Taylor. 
2.    [L.  pertineo,  to  pertain.]    The  quality  of 
pertaining ;  aptitude.  Chaucer. 

t  PER'Tl-NATE,  a.    Pertinacious.  Joye. 

t  PER'T[-NATE-LY,  ad.    Pertinaciously.      Joye. 

PER  rj-NRNCE,  /  „_  \\t.  pertinenzia  \  Sp.  »er- 
PER'TI-NEN-UY,  )  tinenria;  Fr.  pertinence.]  The 
state  of  being  pertinent  ;  fitness  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  appropriateness ;  relevancy  ;  appositencss. 
"Pertinence  and  brevity  of  expression."  South. 
PER'Tl-Nfi.NT,  a.  [L.  pertineo,  pertinens,  to  per- 
tain ;  It.  ^  Sp.  pertinente  ;  Fr.  pertinent.] 

1.  Relating;  concerning;  pertaining.  "Any 
thing  pertinent  unto  faith."     [ii.]  Hooker. 

2.  Related  to  the  matter  in  nand  ;  just  to  the 
purpose  ;  apposite  ;  relevant ;  appropriate. 

What  I  thought  pertinent  to  'hia  buaineas.  Baeon. 

PtR'TJ-NfiNT-LY,  ad.  Appositely;  to  the  pur- 
pose. Bp.  Taylor. 

PER'Tl-NpXT-XfiSS,  n.  Quality  of  beinc  per- 
tinent; appositencss  ;  pertinence,  [u.]    Bail-y. 

PiiR'TI-N£NTS,n. /)/.  {Scottish  Lite.)  Appurte- 
nances. Burrill. 

t  PpR-TlN'QpXT,  a.  [L.  pertingo,  to  extend  to.] 
Reaching  to  ;  touching.  Bailey. 

PKRT'LY,  ad.     In  a  pert  manner;  saucily.  Pope. 

PERT'NpSS,  n.  Quality  of  being  pert ;  sauciness. 

tPpR-TRAN'SipNT,  a.  [L.  pertranxeo,  to  pass 
throtigh.]     Passing  through.  Bailry. 

P^R-TORB',  r.  a.  [L.  pertinbo;  per,  used  inten- 
sively, and  turbo,  to  disturb;  It.  perturhare  ; 
Sp.  perturbar.]    [i.  pertirbed  ;  pp.  pertirb- 

INO,  PERTIRBED.] 

1.  To  put  into  confusion  or  disorder;  to  con- 
fuse :  to  disorder,     [r.]  Browne. 

2.  To  disquiet ;  to  disttirb ;  to  deprive  of  tran- 
quillity.    "  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit."    Shak. 

P5R-tORB'ANCE,  n.     Perturbation.  Sharp. 


tPpR-TORBATE  [|K.r-lUr'H»i,  .S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Jo. 
K.Sm.Wr.;  |i«r'ii/r-imi,  (f6.],  r.  a.  [L.  pertttrbo, 
perturbatu».]  Tu  disquiet;  to  disturb;  toner- 
tiirb.  —  Sec  Co.ntkmpi.ate.  More. 

PfcR-TrR-BA'Tlfp.N,  H.  {L.  perturhatio  ;  \U  per- 
lurbazione ;  Sp.  jierturbacion  ;  Fr.  jHTturbation.] 

1.  l)isturb.ince ;  disorder;  confusion;  com- 
motion ;  —  particularly  commotion  of  the  pa»- 
sions  ;  disquiet  of  mind  ;  mental  uneasiness. 

I  have  lived  to  aec  thU  world  ia  made  up  of  iitrtmrljafiom*. 

lloUrr. 
Reatore  youraelvea  unto  your  temper,  lather*. 
And.  without  itrrturtMilion.  hear  ok  apeak.  B.  Jmmnt. 

2.  Cause  of  disquiet. 

O,  poliahed  jterlurtjalion.  giAden  rare  I  Kiat. 

3.  (Astron.)  An  irregularity  or  inequality  in 
the  motion  of  a  body  in  its  orbit.  IlertcheL 

PER'TIR-BA-TOR,  n.     [L.]     One  who  diisturbs. 

PpR-TURB'f.R,  n.     A  disturber.  Sir  G.  PatiL 

PfR-TlJSE',  a.  [L.  pertundo,  pertumu,  to  make 
a  hole  through]  Punched;  jiierced  with  holes; 
perforated ;  pertused.     [it.]  Bail^-y. 

P^R-TOijED' (p?r-iQzd'),  o.  Bored;  pierced  with 
holes ;  pertuse.  Scott. 

PpR-TU'^IQN  (ptr-tu'7.liiin),  n.  Act  of  piercing 
or  perforating ;  a  perforation.  Arbtithnot. 

P(;R-T(;s'8IS,  n.  [L.  per,  used  intensively,  and 
tussis,  a  congh.]  (Med.)  A  violent  convulsive 
cough;  the  whooping  cough.  Dungisoti. 

p£R'CkE,  n.  \\i. particca  ;  Sp.peluca;  Tr.jprr- 
ritque.  —  Dut.  paruik ;  Ger.  perrr.cke ;  Dan. 
paryk  ;  Sw.  peruk.  —  From  Gr.  riplnsoi,  red,  bo- 
cause  originally  made  of  that  color.  IVachter.] 
A  cap  of  false  hair;  a  periwig.  U'isi'man. 

p£R'f  KE,  t'.  a.  To  furnish  or  dress  with  perukes, 
or  wigs,     [r.]  Todd. 

p£r'(^KE-MAk'c:r,  n.  A  maker  of  perukes  ;  a 
wig-maker.  Johnson. 

PER'Tle,  n.  [L.perula,  dim.  of  pera,  a  wallet.] 
(Bot.)  The  cover  of  a  seed.  Hamilton. 

P^-RC'^.M.,  n.  1.  Examination.  "  A  short /-m*- 
««/ of  the  staff."     [it.]  Tatler. 

2.  The  act  of  reading. 

Thia  treatiae  requirea  application  In  the  penual,   WonHranl. 

PP-RCtJE',  r.  rt.  [Of  uncert.nin  origin.  —  I.,  jer, 
through  or  thoroughly,  and  utor,  tit,ut,  to  use. 
Miwiheu.  —  It  apper-rs  to  be  from  the  Fr.  pout 
voir,  to  look  through.  Richardson.]  [i.  pe- 
RrsEi) ;  pp.  PEUisixo,  periseik] 

1.  To  inspect  or  examine  carefully.-  "  I  have 
perttsed  her  well."  Shak. 

2.  To  read.     "  Peruse  this  writing."       Shak. 

Pp-R(^?'PR,  n.     One  who  peruses  ;  a  reader. 

Pf,-Rf'V!-AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  to  Peni. 
Peruvian  balaam,  a  balsam  obtained  from  the  tree 
Mirozylon  Peruiferum,  a  tree  growing  in  tropical  8oulli 
America; — also  called  bal.iaui  of  Peru. —  Prrunau 
bark,  the  hark  of  a  tree,  found  in  Pent,  of  the  geuus 
Cinrhuna,  used  in  medicine.  Braudr. —  Prmriam  tim- 
vamun,  {But.)  cinnamon  from  the  plant  Launu  fuitmt- 
iMudun. 

Pf:R'r-VlNE,  n.  (Chem)  A  colorless,  oilv  fluid, 
distilled  from  the  balsam  of  Peru.  (X'right 

PpR-V.\DE',  r.  a.  \\,.  perrado ;  per,  through,  and 

ratio,  to   go.]       [l.  PERVADED;  pp.  PERVADIXO, 
PERVADED.] 

1.  To  pass  through,  as  an  aperture  or  inter 
stice  ;  to  permeate. 

The  labored  chyle  iirrrattrf  the  porea.  Blacl-more. 

2.  To  pass  through  the  whole  extent  of;  to 
be  diffused  through. 

What  but  God 
I'rrradriL,  adjuata,  and  agitato  the  wln4e.  Thommm 

PpR-vAn'|NG,   p.  a.     That  pervades;    passing 

through  ;  penetrating. 
PpR-VA'?ION,    n.      [L.  perrasio.']     Act  of  per 

vading,  or  state  of  being  pervaded.  Boyle 

PpR-V.\'S|VE,  o.     That  pervades.  Shnt$toiu 

PgR-VERSE',  a.  [L.  pnrer.ut.i ;  perrerto,  to  turn 
round  ;  It.  A  Sp.  perversa  ;  Fr.  prrrers.] 

1.  Turned  or  distorted  from  the  right. 

Where  nature  breeda, 
Pcrrertr,  all  monatmua,  all  prodigioua  thing*.      JKIIaa 

2.  Obstinate  in  the  wrong ;  stubborn  ;  un- 
tractable  ;  untoward  ;  wayward. 

To  ao  jan-rsne  a  sex  all  grmec  U  rain.  Drfden. 
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3.  Cross  ;  petulant ;  captious ;  spiteful. 

I  "1!  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay.         Shak. 

Syn-— See  Captious,  Obstinacy. 

tPPR-ViiRSED' (-versd'),  a.     Turned.  Phaer. 

t  PgR-VEUS'^D-LY,  arf.     Perversely.  Ascham. 

PgR-VERSE'LY,   ad.      In   a  perverse  manner  ; 

crossly ;  peevishly.  Locke. 

PgR-VERSE'NgSS,    n.     1.   The  quality  of  being 

perverse  ;  petulance ;  peevishness.  Milton. 

2.  t  Perversion.  Bacon. 

PPR-VER'SIQN  (per-ver'shun),  n.  \L.  perversio  ; 
It.  perversione ;  Sp.  <Sf  Vi.  perversion.]  The  act 
of  perverting,  or  the  state  of  being  perverted ; 
change  to  something  worse.  ''  rercersion  of 
the  hiws  of  nature."  Bacon. 

P^R-VER'Sl-TY,    n.     [h.  perversitas;    It.  percer- 

sit\ ;    Sp.  perversidad ;    Fr.  perversity.]     Per- 

verseness;  crossness;  petulance;  frowardness. 

"  What  strange  perversity  !  "  Norris. 

Syn.  —  See  Contumacy. 

PgR-VER'SlVE,  rt.    Tending  to  pervert.         Todd. 

P^R-VERT',  V.  a.  [!•.  perverto;  per,  used  inten- 
sively, and  verto,  to  turn ;  It.  pervcrtire ;  Sp. 
§  Fr.  pervertir.]  [i.  perveuted  ;  pp.  perveht- 

INO,  PERVEHTEDr] 

1.  To  turn  or  distort  from  the  true  end  or 
purpose.  "Pervert  justice  to  extreme  injus- 
tice." Spenser. 

He  has  perverted  my  meaning  by  his  glosses.         Dri/tlen. 

2.  To  turn  from  the  right;  to  entice  to  evil; 
to  corrupt. 

He  in  the  serpent  had  perverted  Eve.  Milton. 

t  PJflR-VERT',  v.n.  To  turn  to  the  wrong;  to 
become  a  pervert.  Chaucer. 

PER'VfRT  (114),  n.  One  who  is  perverted  or 
turned  from  the  right.  Qu.  Rev.     Trench. 

An  ingenious  jifirei-/  drew  some  attention.         Ch.  Ob. 
Syn.  —  See  Convert. 
ppR-VERT'gD,  p.  a.    Turned  aside  from  right ; 

corrupted. 
ppR-VERT'?R,  n.     One  who  perverts.  South. 

P^R-VERT'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  perverted ; 
liable  to  perversion.  Mountagu. 

t  P^R-VES'TJ-GAtE,  v.  a.  [L.  pervestiffo,  per- 
vestic/atus  \  per,  used  intensively,  and  vestigo,  to 
trace.]     To  find  out  by  searching.        Cockcram. 

t  PPR-VES-TJ-GA'TION,  n.  {L.  pervesti^atio.']  A 
thorough  or  diligent  search.  Chillingworth. 


t  PER'VJ-AL,  a.     Pervious. 


Chapman. 


t  PER'VI-AL-LY,   ad.      In    a   pervious    manner. 
"  To  see  perviallg  through  them."       Chapman. 

t  PER- VJ-CA'CroyS  (pgr-ve-ka'alms),  a.  [L.  pervi- 
cax,  pervicacis.]     Very  obstinate.  Denham. 

fPER-VI-CA'CIOUS-LY,  ad.     Stubbornly.       Ash. 
t  PER-VI-CA'CIOUS-NESS,  )  „.       Stubbornness  ; 
C'!-TY,  )  contumacy. iie« 


t  PER-Vl-CAg 

t  PER'Vl-CA-Cy,  n.    Pervicacity 


•itley. 
Bailey. 


t  PgR-VT^-I-LA'TION.n.  [L.perrigilitio  ipervigil, 
ever  watchful.]     A  careful  watching.       Bailey. 

PER'VI-OUS,  a.  [h.  penius ;  per,  thioxigh,  and 
via,  a  way.] 

1.  That  may  be  passed  through ;    admitting 
passage ;  penetrable ;  permeable. 

lie  to  thickets  fled. 
Concealed  from  aiming  spears,  not  pervious  to  tlie  steed. 

Dnjden. 

2.  Pervading ;    permeating.      "  This    little, 
agile,  pervious  fire."     [r.]  Prior. 

PER'VI-OIJS-NESS,  n.     Quality  of  being  pervious. 

PER'VIS,  n.    See  Parvis.  Todd. 

P5-SADE'  [pe-sad',  Ja.;  pe-zad',  Sm.^n.  [Fr.] 
The  motion  which  a  horse  makes  in. raising  his 
fore  quarters,  without  advancing.  Farrier's  Diet. 

PESHITO,  a.  Applied  to  the  Syriac  version  of  the 
New  Testament.  Dr.  Murdoch. 

PES'KY,  a.  &  ad.  [Perhaps  corrupted  from  pesti- 
lent.] Mischievous ;  troublesome  : — great ;  much  : 
—  very.  "  A  ppsAj/ sight."  Seba  Smith.  "Pes- 
ky proud."  Judd.    [Colloquial  and  vulgar,  U.  S.] 


PE'SO,  n.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  coin  weighing  an 
ounce  ;  the  dollar  of  exchange.  Simmo7ids. 

PES'SA-RY,  n.  [Gr.  Tttacdf ;  L.  pessus,  pessarinm  ; 
It.  pessa'rio  ;  Up.  pesario  ;  Fi.  pessaite.]  {Med.) 
A  solid  instrument,  made  of  cork,  ivory,  or  elas- 
tic gum,  introduced  into  the  vagina,  to  support 
the  uterus,  in  cases  of  prolapsus  or  relaxation 
of  that  organ.  Dunglison. 

PES'SI-MISjM,  n.  [h.  pessimus,  voTst.]  The  doc- 
trine that  maintains  the  most  unfavorable  view 
of  things ;  —  opposed  to  optimism.Sydney  Smith. 

PES'SI-MIST,  n.  A  universal  complainer  ;  —  op- 
posed to  optimist.  Smart. 

PES'SO-MAN-CY,  «..  [Gr.  itfuadi,  a  small,  oval- 
shaped  stone, "and /u'tiTiiH,  divination.]  Divina- 
tion by  means  of  pebbles.  Smart. 

PEST,  n.    [L.  jjestis  ;  It.,  Sp.,  &,  Fr.  peste.] 

1.  A  deadly  or  infectious  disease  ;  a  plague  ; 
a  pestilence. 

Let  fierce  Achilles 
The  god  propitiate,  and  the  jtest  assuage.  Pope. 

2.  Any  thing  noxious,  mischievous,  or  de- 
structive ;  scourge ;  bane  ;  curse. 

Of  all  virtues,  justice  is  the  best: 

Valor,  without  it,  is  a  comnioii  j^e."*.  Waller. 

PES'TgR,  V.  a.  [It.  impestare,  to  infect ;  Fr.  em- 
pcster.]  [i.  pestered  ;  pp.  pestering,  pes- 
tered.] 

1.  To  disturb ;  to  harass ;  to  annoy  ;  to  dis- 
quiet ;  to  provoke  ;  to  nettle  ;  to  trouble. 

We  arc  postered  with  mice  and  rats.  More. 

2.  t  To  embarrass  ;  to  encumber.        Milton. 

PES'T^R-^R,  n.     One  who  pesters.  Johnson. 

fPES'TgR-OUS,  a.     Encumbering.  Bacon. 

PEST'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  or  hospital  for  per- 
sons infected  with  a  pestilential  disease.  South. 

PES'TI-DlJCT,  n.  [L.  pestis,  a  post,  and  ductus, 
a  duct.]  That  which  conveys  contagion.  Donne. 

P^S-TlF'pR-OUS,  a.  [L.  pestifer,  pestiferis  ;  pes- 
tis, a  pest,  wnAfero,  to  bear ;  It.  ^  Sp.  pestifero  ; 
Fr.  2}estifh-e.'\ 

1.  Bringing  or  communicating  plague  ;  pesti- 
lential ;  malignant ;  infectious  ;  contagious. 

The  steams  of  ]>esl)feroiis  bodies  taint  the  nir.     Arhutlinot. 

2.  Destructive  ;  mischievous  ;  injurious. 
Thy  lewd,  jiesliferous,  and  dissentious  pranks.  Sliak. 

PpS-TIF'pR-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  pestiferous  man- 
ner; pestilentially;  noxiously.  Wright. 

PES'TI-LENCE,  n.  [L.  pestilentia  ;  It.  pestilenza ; 
Sp.  pestilencia  ;  Fr.  pestile7ice.']  A  contagious 
or  infectious  disease,  which  is  epidemic,  or  en- 
demic, and  mftrtal ;  a  plague  ;  a  pest ;  a  conta- 
gious distemper.  Shak. 

PES'TJ-LENT,  a.  [L.  pestilens;  pestis,  a  pest; 
It.  4f  ^\>.  pestilente;  Yr.  pestilentJ] 

1.  Producing  plague;  noxious;  pestilential; 
malignant ;  contagious  ;  infectious.  Bacon. 

2.  Mischievous  ;  troublesome  ;  vexatious  ; 
pernicious.    "  A  pestilent  fellow."   Acts  xxiv.  5. 

PES-TI-LEN'TIAL  (pgs-te-len'sh?)),  a.  [It  pesti- 
lenziale;  S^.  pestilencinl;  Fr.  pestilent i el.] 

1.  Partakmg  of  the  nature  of  pestilence  or 
plague  ;  contagious  :  infectious.  "  The  foun- 
dation of  pestilential  fevers."  Woodtrard. 

2.  Mischievous  ;  destructive ;  pernicious. 
"  The  pestilential  design."  Soitfh. 

Syn.  — See  Contagious. 

PES-T|-LEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  pesti- 
lence. '         '  Qu.  Rev. 

PES-Tl-LEN'TIOl'S,  a.    Pestilential,  [r.]  Sidney. 

PES'TI-LENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  pestilent  manner  ; 
mischievously ;  destructively.  Echard. 

fPf^S-TTl/I-TY,  w.    Pestilence.  John  Fox. 

t  PES-TIL-LA'TIOi\,  n.  The  act  of  pounding  in 
a  mortar.  '  Browne. 

II  PES'TI.E  (pSs'sl  or 'p«s'tO  [pSs'tl,  ^S.  IF.  P.  J.F. 
K.\  pcs'sl,  Sm.  Wr.  Wb.],  n.  [L.  pistillum; 
piivio,  pif:o,  pistils,  to  pntmd  or  bruise ;  It.  4r  Sp. 
pestello  ;   Fr.  prsteil.  —  W.  pp.ftL] 

1.  An  instrument  for  breaking  substances  in 
a  mortar.  Locke. 

2.  A  short  staff  carried  by  a  bailiff  or  a  con- 
stable. Chapman. 


3.  The  leg,  or  the  bone  of  the  leg,  of  an  ani- 
mal.   *'A/)eA<^e  of  pork."  Old  Flay. 

II  PES'TLE  (pes'sl),  v.  n.  To  use  a  pestle.  "  It 
will  be  a  pestling  device."     [r.]  B.  Jonson. 

PES'TLE,  V.  a.    To  bruise  with  a  pestle.     Smart. 

PET,  n.  [Old  Eng.  peat.  —  Of  uncertain  origin. 
From  L.  impetus,  violence,  or  Old  Fr.  despit 
Fr.  depit,  despite,  spite.  Skinner.  —  From  petty. 
Junius.  — From  Su.  Goth,  pett,  art  interjection 
expressing  dislike  or  contempt.  Serenius.  —  Per- 
haps from  It.  petto,  the  breast.  Jamieson.] 

1.  A  little  favorite  ;  a  fondling ;  a  darling. 
"  Cronies,  pets,  and  favorites."  Tatler. 

2.  A  slight  fit  of  peevishness  or  anger ;  miff. 

Life,  given  for  noble  purposes,  must  not  be  thrown  up  in 
a  pet,  or  whined  away  in  love.  Collier. 

PET,  V.  a.  [i.  petted  ;  pp.  petting,  petted.] 
To  treat  as  n  pet ;  to  fondle  ;  to  indulge.  "  A 
petted  child."  Todd. 

PET,  V.  n.  To  be  in  a  pet ;  to  tajic  offence  ;  to  be 
in  a  slight  passion.  Feltham. 

PET'AL,  or  PE'TAL  [pet'?I,  .S.  P.  E.  Stn.  U'r. ; 
pe't?l  or  pet'al,  IV.  J.  F.  ;  pe't?!,  Jii.  K.  C],  n. 
[Gr.  irtrii/.ov,  a  leaf;  'L.petalum  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  peluh, 
a  petal ;  Fr.  petale.]  {Bot.)  A  leaf  of  a  corolla ; 
a  flower  leaf.  Gray. 

PET'ALED  (pet'ald),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  petal 
or  petals  ;  petalous.  Barret. 

PP-TAL'I-FORM,  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  petal ; 
petakid;  petal-shaped.  Smart. 

PET'A-lTNE,  a.     (Bot.)  Like  a  petal.         Smith. 

PET'AL.-T§M,  n.  {Grecian  Ant.)  A  form  of  banish, 
ment  among  the  Syracusans,  for  five  years,  by 
writing  the  name  of  the  obnoxious  person  on  a 
leaf.  IF.  S7nith. 

PET'AL-ITE,  n.  [Gr.  iriraXov,  a  leaf,  and  P./Oo?,  a 
stone.]  (Miti.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  lithia. 
having  a  foliated  structure.  Dana. 

PET'AL-LIKE,  a.  (Bot.)  Resembling  a  petal; 
petal-shaped  ;  petaloid.  Ilenslow. 

PET'A-LOiD,  a.  [Gr.  -nlriO.ov,  a  leaf,  and  ul>oi,  a 
form.]     {Bot.)  Resembling  a  petal.       Henslow. 

PET'A-LOUS,  a.     Having  petals.  Johnson. 

PET'AL-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.    Shaped  like  a  petal. 

t  Pp-TAR',  n.     A  petard.  —  See  Petard.     Shak. 

Pg-TARD',  n.  [It.  ^  Si>.  petardo;  Fr.  petard.^ 
From  Fr.  jse^er,  to  crack.  Richardson.]  {Mil.' 
A  kind  of  bell-shaped  mortar,  filled  with  gun 
powder,  formerly  used  for  breaking  gates,  draw^ 
bridges,  barricades,  &c.,  to  which  it  was  fixed 
by  screws.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

PET-ARD-EER',  n.    One  who  manages  a  petard. 

PET'A-SITE,  n.  [Gr.  Tdraaoi,  a  broad,  umbcllat 
ed  leaf.]  {Bot.)  One  of  a  genus  of  plants 
which  includes  the  butter-bur,  and  the  fragrant 
coltsfoot.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Pf.T'jl-SUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ir/rnffoj ;  ncTdvwui, 
to  spread.] 

1.  {Ant.)  A  hat  with  a  broad  brim.  W.  Smith, 

2.  {Arch.)  A  cupola  in  the  form  of  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat.  Crabh. 

PETATE,  n.  [Si),  petate,  a  mat  made  of  palm.] 
Dried  palm-leaves  or  grass,  used  for  making 
hats,  mats,  &c.  Si7n7U0nds. 

Pp-TAU'RIST,  n.  [Gr.  Ttfrnvpiar/if,  a  rope-dancer.] 
{Zo'l.)  An  animal  of  the  genus  Pefaui-vs.  Brands. 

Pg-TAU'Rl'S,  91.  [Gr.  niTavpiartU,  a  rope-dancer.] 
{Zor.l.)  A  genus  of  marsupial  animals  which 
leap  to  a  consideriible  distance,  being  sustained 
in  the  pir,  like  the  flying  squirrel,  by  means  of 
a  tegumentary  membrane  connecting  the  fore 
and  the  hind  legs  ;  flying  phalanger.  Eng.  Cyc 

PE-  TE  'eill-.^  (p?-te'ke-e),  n.  pi.  [It.  petecchi(% 
h\i.  petequias  ;  Fr.  prttchies.]  {Med.)  Smal\ 
spots,  resembling  flea-bites  in  form  and  color, 
occurring  on  the  skin  in  the  course  of  severe 
fevers,  &c.  Dunglisnti. 

Pf,-TE'FHI-AL  [pe-fe'ke-al,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  ;  pe-tek - 
e-al,  P.  sin.;  pe-tek'.v?l,  .S.  iif.],  a.  \Vt.petec- 
chiah;  S\>.  petetjvinl;  Fr.  p>^t<^chiar\,  a.  {Med.) 
Spotted.     "  Petechial  scurvy."  Dtinglison. 

PE'TpR-BOAT,  n.  A  fishing-boat  used  on  the 
Thames.  Simmo7ids. 

PET'5-REL,  n.    See  Petrel.  Hawksu-oHh- 
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{Bot.)   Of,  or  belonging  to,  a 


PETERERO 

pET-5-Rfi'RO,  n.    See  Pedeueho.         Falconer. 

I'ii'TpR  FDnK,  n.  A  person  employed  to  bid  on 
articles  put  up  for  sale  at  petty  auctions,  in  order 
to  raise  their  price.     [Cant,  tJ.  S.]         Burtlett. 

t  PBTf  R-MAN,  n.  A  fisherman  ;  —  so  called  from 
the  occupation  of  St.  /V<t'r.[Local,Eng.]  Howell. 

PK'T^lR-l'fiNCE,  n.  pi.  A  tax  of  a  penny  for  every 
house,  formerly  paid  annually  at  Lammas-day  by 
the  Knglish  people  to  the  pope;  —  called  also 
fee  of  Home,  and  Romescot.  lip.  Hall. 

PE'TpRiJ-HAM,  n.  A  kind  of  rough,  woollen 
cloth  used  for  over-coats.  Simmonds. 

rn'TER-WORT  (-vvUri),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Lymphoria ;  St.  Peter's  wort.     Jo/iiison. 

PKT'j-O-LAR,  a, 
petiole. 

P6t'I-0  LA-RY,  a.  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to  a  peti- 
ole; petiolar!  Wnglit. 

PETl-Q-LATE,      )  a.    (Bo<.)  Having  a  petiole ; 

PfiT'J-O-LAT-gD,  )  petioled.  Ilensloic. 

Pf,T'!-ol.E,  n.  [L.  petiolus,  dim.  of  pes,  ]>edis, 
a  foot ;  It.  peziolo ;  Sp.  peciolo ;  Fr.  pJtiole.] 
(Bot.)  The  foot-stalk  of  a  leaf ;  a  leaf-stalk.— 
See  Leaf.  Gray. 

pftT'l-oi^ED  (-61(1),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  petiole  ; 
petiolate  ;  petiolated.  Gray. 

PET-l-ol/l.'-LATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  a  leaflet 
raised  on  its  own  partial  leaf-stalk.  Gray. 

PET'|-0-Li;i<E,  n.   A  foot-stalk  of  a  leaflet.Gray. 

P£77r  (|)«t'?  orpSt'jt)  [|)e-tGt' or  i)«t'9,  Sin. ;  iwt'jt 
or  pe-iGt',  Ja.;  pe-tet'  or  119-tS',  A'.;  piSt'e,  li. 
C.  B.  \Vb\  a.  (Fr.,  from  h.  petilm,  slender, 
delic;ite.  Landais.]  Small;  little;  inconsider- 
able ;  petty.     "  Petit  matters."  Harmar. 

Do  but  view  what  iielil  things  swell  men  up.  Wliillock: 
Petit  jiirti,  (fMW.)  See  JURV.—  Petit  larceny.  S?e 
T.ARCENV."—  Petit  ser!reaHtrij,^F.ii!r.  Law.)  the  tenure 
of  lands  oftlie  kiiie  by  the  service  of  ronilering  to  liirii 
auuiially  some  small  iinpleineiit  of  war,  as  a  sword, 
a  Imw/or  a  lance. —  Petit  treasnn,  {F.iiir.  Ijiw.)  the 
offjnre  of  killing  a  master  or  a  hnsliand  Burrill. 

i^5»"  In  the  sense  ot petty,  as  opposed  to  important, 
/rraiid,  or  Atjr/i,  It  is  generally  prononnced  petty,  even 
when  the  spelling  is  petit;  a.s,  petit  or  petty  larceny, 
petit  or  petty  treason."     Smart. 

P5-Tl"TIO.\  (-tTsh'iin),  n.  [L.  petitio;  peto,  to 
beg  ;  l\..  pcthione ;  Sp.  peticion ;  Fr.  p  -tilion.] 

1.  A  request ;  an  entreaty  ;  a  supplication  ;  a 
prayer.  "  Let  ray  life  be  given  at  my  petition, 
and  my  people  at  ray  request."       Esther  vii.  3. 

2.  A  written  or  printed  instrument,  contain- 
ing a  supplication  or  prayer  addressed  to  a  per- 
son, or  to  a  body  of  persons,  for  the  redress  of 
some  «Tong,  or  the  grant  of  some  favor,  which 
the  Litter  has  the  right  to  give.  Bnuvier. 

Petition  nf  risht,  (F,n<T.  f.aw.)  a  form  of  proceeding 
to  obtain  restitution  from  the  crown  of  property,  in 
which  the  petitioner  snggests  such  a  risht  as  contro- 
verts the  title  of  the  crown  :  —  (K/jw.  Iftst.)  a  parlia- 
mentary declaration  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  as- 
sented to  by  Charles  I.  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

Syn. -  See  Prayer,  BlafkoUmr.. 

pp.Tl"TIO.V  (pe-tTsh'nn),  r.  a.     [».  petitioneu  ; 

pp.  PF.TITIOXINO,  petitioned.] 

1.  To  make  a  request  to  ;  to  solicit ;  to  crave  ; 
to  entreat ;  to  supplicate. 

You  have  jw/iVioiicrf  all  the  gods 

For  my  pro«|>erity.  Shak. 

2.  To  address  a  written  or  printed  prayer  or 

snpplication  to;  to  prefer  a  petition  to.     "The 

right  of  petitioning  the  king.  Blackstone. 

To  petition  the  government  for  the  redress  of  crievnnces. 
Coaotilutioa  til'  V,  S. 

Pe-TT"TIQN-A-Rl-LY.  ad.  By  way  of  petition  or 
of  begging  the  question,     [u.]  Browne. 

P5-tT"TION-A-RY  (|>c-tTsh'un-9-re),  a.      1.  That 

petitions ;     supplicatory.        "  Thy    petitionary 

countrymen."  ShaK. 

2.  Containing  a  petition.  "Petitionary  prayer." 

Hooker.     ^'■Petitionary  epistles."  Swifl. 

Pp-Tl-TION-EE',  n.  (Law.)  One  cited  to  defend 
against  a  petition.  Wright. 

P5-Tl"TION-5R,  n.     One  who  petitions.    Bacon. 

P5-tI"TIO\-T\(;,  »i.  The  act  of  one  who  peti- 
tions; the  act  of  asking  or  soliciting.      Wright. 
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PF.-TJ"Tr-d  /'fl/JV-C/P7-/(p?-lI«h'?-»-)-  [L-.  a 
Pegging  of  the  principal  thin/.]  ( lAjgic.)  A  beg- 
ging of  the  question  ;  the  taking  lor  granted  the 
point  which  is  really  in  dispute.  Fleming. 

PF.TIT-MJIITRE  (pfit'f-nii'tr),  n.  [Fr.]  A  cox- 
comb ;  a  fop  ;  a  dandy.  Chesterfield. 

PET'l-TQ-RY,  a.  [L.  petitorius.]  Petitioning; 
petitionary.  Brewer. 

Petitory  action  or  nuil,  (/xiir.)  a  unit  in  which  the 
mere  title  to  pro|>erty  is  litigated  and  sought  to  lie 
enforced:  —  {Hcolc/i  Iaiui.)  hii  action  in  which  the 
plaiiititf  claims  something  on  due  tu  him  by  the  ile- 
feiidunl.  Burrill. 

PET'mAN,  n.  The  smallest  pig  of  a  litter.  [Local, 
Eng.]  •  Forby. 

Pf-'I'ONG',  n.  Chinese  white  copper,  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  nickel.  Brande. 

P(;-TRA'RY,  n.  [Sp.  petraria,  from  L.  petra 
(Gr.  TtiToa),  a  stone.]  An  ancient  machine  for 
throwing  stones.  Sottthey. 

PE'TKE  {p5't?r),  n.     Saltpetre  ;  nitre.  Boyle. 

PJ^-TRE' .\\,  a.  [Gt.  nirpdiuf ;  rirpa,  a  rock  ;  L. 
petraiis.]     Relating  to  a  rock  or  stone.         L're. 

PfiT'R  PL,  or  PE'TRfL, 
n.  [Fr.  p-trel,  per- 
haps from  St.  Peter, 
in  allusion  to  his 
walking  on  the  sea.] 
(Ornith.)  An  oceanic 
bird  of  the  order  An- 
seres  and  family  Pro- 
cellarider,  and  sub- 
family ProcellariiKP. 
Gray. 

Black  stormy  petrel,  a  petrel  found  off  the  coasts  of 
California;  Tliiilas.tidroma  miiania  of  Bonaparte. — 
Black  and  white  stormy  petrel,  a  (lelrel  found  off  the 
coast  of  Florida  ;  Frciretta  iMiereiicii  of  Bonaparte. — 
Blue  petrel,  a  bird  found  along  the  coast  of  Pern  : 
Peleeanoides  urinatrit  of  Gray. —  Cniereims  petrel,  a 
petrel  found  off  Ca|)e  Morn  and  the  Pacific  coasts  ; 
Pitffinii.i  cinerens  of  Gmelin.  —  Fulmar  petrel,  a  (ictrel 
found  in  the  Northern  Atlantic  ;  Procellana  irlacialis 
of  LiiiniiMis. —  Great  black  petrel,  Procel'aria  irqiiinoc- 
tialis  of  Linnieus.  —  Stormy  petrel,  the  name  given  to 
several  species  of  petrels,  esjiecially  to  the  Tlialassi- 
droma  pela^ica  of  Vigors,  or  the  Prucellaria  pelaijicn  of 
LIniiiens,  and  the  Thalassidroma  Wihonii ;  Mother 
Carey's  chicken.  S.  F.  Baird.     Ena.  Cijc. 

tPET'RfL,  n.    See  Poitrel.  Harrington. 

Pp-TRES'cp.NCE,  M.  The  process  of  converting 
to  stone  ;  petrifaction.  Maunder. 

Pp-TRfiS'CpNT,  a.  [Gr.  Ttrpa,  a  rock.]  Becom- 
ing stone ;  petrifying.  Boyle. 

PET-R|-fAc'TION,  n.  [It.  petrificazione;  Sp. 
petrificacion ;  Fr.  petrification.'] 

1.  The  act  of  petrifying ;  conversion  into 
stone  or  a  stony  substance.  Browne. 

2.  That  which  is  converted  into  stone  or  a 
stony  substance  ;  something  petrified.    C'heyne. 

PET-RI-FAc'T|VE,  a.     1.  Having  power  to  petri- 
fy or  turn  to  stone  ;  pctrific.  Browne. 
2.  Pertaining  to  jjctrifaetion.  Smart. 

pp-TRlF'|C,  a.  [L.  petrificus.]  Having  power  to 
petrify  ;  petrifactive.  Maunder. 

tPp-TRlFl-cATE,  t?.  a.    To  petrify.         J.Hall. 

PET-R|-FI-CA'TIQN,  n.     1.  Petrifaction.     Boyle. 
2.  Obduracy  ;  callousness.  Hallywell. 

PfiT'RI-FY,  r.  a.  [Gr.  r/rp«.  a  stone,  and  facio, 
to  make;  It.  pet rificare;  Sp.  petrificar;  t'r. pe- 
trifier.]     [i.  rETuii'iEu;  pp.  vetkifyixo,  pet- 

ItlFIEl).] 

1.  To  change  to  stone  or  to  a  stony  substance. 
'•  Petrified  wood."  Woodward. 

2.  To  make  callous  or  obdurate. 

Thoneh  their  sniils  be  not  yet  whollv  /letrifirtt.  vet  every 
act  of  sin  makes  gradual  approaches  to  It.  ftrr.  o.f  Inr.  Pirln. 

3.  To  fix,  as  with  astonishment.     Goldsmith. 

To  become  stone  or  a  stony 
Dry  den. 

Ec.  Rev. 


PET'RI-FY,    r 
substance. 

PR  TRINE,  a.  Relating  to  St.  Peter. 


Pf:T-RO-GRAPH 
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trography.    Murchison. 


Pp-TRuG'RA-PHY,  P.     [Gr.  jr/rpn,  a  Stone,  and 
ypoiio,  to  write.]     The  art  of  writing  on  .stone. 


PETULANCY 

PETREL,  or  Pp-TRrtL'  [pfi'tiOl,  S.  ]V.  ^Vb.\  p^ 
trftl',  Ju.  Sin.],  H.     I'etruleuni.  Woodward 

Pp-TRo'Lt-CM,  n.  [Gr.rlrpa,  a  rock,  and  i"/..i<o» 
oil;  It.  *  H[>.  pelioL'o;  Vr.  p'-lrole.]  A  brown 
bitumen  found  in  several  purts  of  the  world,  es- 
pecially in  Persia,  Birmah,  and  the  West  Indie*  ; 
—  called  also  ror-k-oit  and  Barhadoes  tar.  It  is 
naphtha  hardened  and  changed  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  —  See  Naphtha.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Pf:T'RQ-LlNE,M.  A  substance  obtained  by  distil- 
ling the  petroleuti)  of  Rangoon.  Brande. 

Pp-TRt'iLO-VY,  n.  [Gr.  Wrpoj,  a  Ktone,  and  Uyin, 
a  discourse.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  eoncern- 
ing^rocks.  Phil.  Mag. 

tPfcT'RQ-NfeL,  n.  [Old  Fr.  p^<roM«/.J  A  large 
horse-pistol.  Beau,  it  FL 

Pp-TROS-p-Li'NlM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  niTpoci/.,. 
^oy  ;  r/rprt,  a  rock,  and  ai'/.nov,  parsley.]  (Hot.) 
A  genus  of  herbs,  one  species  of  which  (Pi-lioa- 
eltnum  aatirtini)  grows  wild  on  rocks  and  old 
walls ;  parsley.  Fng.  Cyc. 

PfiT-RQ-Si'L(;X,  or  PE-TRQ-Si'LpX,  n.  (Gr.  ri- 
Tpof,  a  rock,  and  L.  silex,  a  flint.]  (Mm.)  An 
impure  compact  felspar.  Cleurelaiid. 

P£T-RQ-SI-LI"CI01  8  (-llsh'us,  66),  a.  Relating 
to,  or  consisting  of,  petrosilex.  Wright. 

PE'TROrS,  a.  [Gr.  nirpot,  a  stone.]  Relating 
to,  or  resembling,  stone  ;  stony.         Dungltaon. 

PF.T'T.^H,  n.  Town  :  —  the  outer  part  of  a  for- 
tified to\vn  ;  suburb.     [India.]  Broicn. 

P£T'T1-C0AT,  n.  [petty  and  coat.]  A  woman's 
under  garment  extending  from  the  waist  down- 
wards ;  a  skirt. 

It  is  a  great  compliment  to  the  lez  that  the  virtara  are  (rrn- 
erally  shown  in  jienicofiln.  A>l<lu<m. 

PET'T|-CO.\T,  a.  Belonging  to  a  petticoat,  or 
to  one  that  wears  a  petticoat ;  female.  Ash. 

p£t  TI-FOG,  r.  n.  [From  petty  and  foy,  to  prac- 
tise.] [i.  pettifogged;  pp.  pettifoocino, 
PETTIFOGGED.]  To  play  the  pettifogger.  Milton. 

PfeTI'I-FoG-GpR,  n.  A  petty  or  inferior  lawyer. 
"  Least  cliented  pettifoggers."  Came, 

PET'Tl-FUG-GpR-Y,  M.  The  practice  of  a  petti- 
fogger; tricks;  quibbles.  Barrow. 

PET'Tj-LY,  ad.     In  a  petty  manner.         Ogtlrie. 

PET'TI-NCSS,  m.  The  quality  of  being  petty; 
smallness  ;  littleness.  Shak. 

PET'TISII,  a.  In  a  pet ;  fretful ;  peevish  ;  petu- 
lant.    "Testy,  pettish,  [leevish.'  Burton. 

P£t'T|SH  LY,  ad.  In  a  pettish  manner;  in  a 
pet ;  petulantly  ;   fretfully.  Beau,  ir  FL 

PET'TJSII-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  pettish  ;  fret- 
fulness  ;   peevishness  ;  petulance.  Collier. 

PfcT'Tj-TtJE^  (p«t't?-t«7.),  n.  pL     [ptUy  and  toes.] 

1.  The  toes  or  feet  of  a  young  pig,  often  used 
for  food.  Beau.  A  Fl. 

2.  Toes  or  feet,  ludicrously.  Shak. 

PET' TO,  n.     [It.,  from  L.  pertiM.]    The  breast. 

In  petto,  in  reser>-e  or  secrecy.  CktMerfitU. 

PET'TRf  L,  ft.     See  Poitkel.  Sidney. 

PETTY,  a.     [Fr  vetit.  —  See  Petit.] 

1.  Small;  little;  trifling;  trivial;    frivolous; 
futile.    •' Some /H-Wy  alteration."  Bacon. 

2.  Inferior.    "  Petty  princes."  Denham, 
Petty  arrrase,  (Maritime  Imit.)  a  contnbutinn  by 

the  owners  of  a  vessel,  freight,  and  gixxls,  (or  liixi<e« 
sustained  by  the  vessel  and  cargo,  which  consists  of 
small  cliarces. —  Petty  ranftabit,  the  constable  of  « 
town  or  a  parish.  Bcmrier. 

Syn.—  ^*ee  TRirLino. 
PfeT'TY-CIIAPS  (-cbniis),  H.  (Ornith.)  A  sinall 
inses'sorial  singing  bird  of  the  family  Luvinid^t 
and  sub-family  Mofacilhnte  of  Gray ;  becafico 
of  the  Italians;  Ciinirca  hoitmsis,  Sylrm  hnr- 
tensis,  or  MotaciUn  hoilensis  ;  —  called  also 
greater  pettychaps  anA  garden  warbler.  Eng. Cyc. 

PfcTTY-CO'f ,  w.     An  herb.  Aiusworth. 

Pf:T-TY-\VllTN.  n.     (Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub; 

Genista  .Anglica.  Ixtndon. 

PftT'V-LANC'E, 
PftT' 


r'V-LAN<-E,    )„,     [\..petnlantia;\X.petulan- 
r'r-L.\.N-<'Y,  '  :a;   Sp.  petulancia;  Fr.  p-ttt 
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PETULANT 

lance.]  The  quality  of  beinj];  petulant ;  freak- 
ish passion  ;  peevishness  ;  ill-temper ;  fretful- 
ness;  frowardness  ;  sauciness.  Watts. 

PET'r-LANT  (pet'yu-lgiiit),  «.  [L-  petulans;  It. 
§  Sp.  pcluLinte ;  Fr.  pi'ttilant.'] 

1.  Saucy  ;  pert ;  froward  ;  peevish  ;  fretful  ; 
perverse  ;  captious  ;  snappish  ;  irascible ;  wasp- 
ish. 

2.  Wanton;  licentious,     [k.]  Spectator. 
Syn.  — See  Captious. 

p£T'r-LANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  petulant  manner; 
with  petulance;  peevishly.  Barrow. 

t  Pp-TUL'COrS,  a.  [L.  petulcus,  butting,  wan- 
ton.]    Wanton ;  frisky.  Cane. 

rg-TONSE',  n.    Petuntse.  Ure. 

Pt:-TONTSE',  )  (,,e-tui.s'),  n.  (3firt.)  The  Chi- 
pp-TUNTZE',  )  nese  name  of  a  quartzose,  fel- 
spathic  rock,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain. Dana. 
PET'WORTH  (-wanh),  a.  (Geol.)  Noting  a  vari- 
ety of  marble  (also  called  Sussex  marble),  com- 
posed of  the  remains  of  fresh-water  shells,  oc- 
curring in  the  weald-elay.                         Brande. 

PfiT'ZlTE,  n.  {Min.)  An  ore  of  silver,  contain- 
ing tellurium ;  —  analyzed  by  Petz.         Brande. 

PEU-CED'.*-NTNE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystallizable 
principle  obtained  from  the  plant  Peucedanitm 
ojicinale,  or  sulphur-wort.  P.  Crjc. 

PEIJ'C|LE,  n.  [Gr.  wfiicv,  a  fir-tree.]  {Chem.)  A 
liquid  obtained  by  the  action  of  lime  on  the 
hydrochlorate  of  oil  of  turi)entine.  Brande. 

PECr'MI-cAn,  n.    See  Pemmican.        Maunder. 

PEW  (pQ),  n.  [L.  podium,  a  projecting  part  of 
the  amphitheatre;  Dnt.pw/e,  a  raised  place  or 
platform.  Skinner.]  An  enclosure  with  seats, 
or  an  enclosed  seat,  in  a  church.  Addison. 


"  The  church 
Burn. 


PT.  I  [pg'wet,  S.IF. 
|T,    )  F.Ja.  Sm.  C; 


The  door  of  a  pew. 


Pewit  (  Tringa  vanelhui). 


PEW,  r.  a.    To  furnish  with  pews 
is  to  be  pewed." 

PEW'-DOOR  (i)u'd5r),  n 

PE  VVPT 

PE'W|T 

pQ'et,    P.    K.    Wb.],   n. 

VViwt.  piewit.]  {Ornith.) 

The  lapwing ;   Vandlas 

cristatus  of  Brisson,  or 

Trinja  vanellus  of  Lin- 

naus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PEW'-FEL-LOW,  n.  1.  A 
person  who  sits  in  the 
same  pew.  Nnres. 

2.  A  companion.  Bp.  Hall. 

PEW'-O-PEN-gR,  n.  An  attendant  in  a  church 
who  opens  pews  for  persons  to  enter.  Simmonds. 

PEVVrpR,  n.  [It.  peUro;  Sp.  peUre;  Old  Fr. 
peautre,  petdre.  —  Dut.  penwter,  speawter.] 

1.  An  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  sometimes  with  a 
little  antimony  and  copper ;  —  also  an  alloy  of 
tin  and  zinc.  Ure.    Thomson, 

2.  Vessels  or  dishes  made  of  pewter.  Addison. 

PEW'TfR,  a.    Relating  to,  or  made  ofi  pewter. 

I'ewter  dislies  with  water  in  tliem.  Bacon. 

PEW'TgR-pR,  n.  A  smith  who  works  in  pewter. 
"  The  motion  of  a  petoterer's  hammer."     Sfiak. 

PEW'TgR-Y,  a.    Pertaining  to  pewter.      Clarke. 

PEW'— WOM-AN  (pu'wiini-fiii),  n.  A  woman  who 
conducts  strangers  to  pews  in  a  church.  Ed.  Rev. 

PEX'I-TV,  n.  [L.  pexitas ;  pecto,  pexits,  to  comb.] 
The  nap  of  cloth.  Coles. 

PEZ'l-ZOII),  a.  [Peziza  and  Gr.  f7<5of,  form.] 
(Hot.)  Resembling  a  peziza,  a  kind  of  fungus 
resembling  a  cup  in  figure.  Loudon. 

PEZOP-O-RI'JV.^,  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  ni^oTTopof,  going  on 
foot ;  rri^og,  on  foot,  and 

jroof  iiofiai,    to   go.]        (  Or- 

nith.)  A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Scan- 
sores  and  family  Psitta- 
eidce ;  ground-parrakeets. 

Gray.       Platycercus  adelaidse. 
PFfiN'NjNG  (fgn'njng),  n.     A  small  German  cop 
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per  coin,  of  the  value  of  only  about  one  twelfth 
of  a  groschen.  Simmonds. 

PIlA'CA,  n.  [Gr.  (poKij,  a  lentil.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  leguminous  plants  ;  bastard-vetch.      Loudon. 

PHAC'p-LiTE,  71.  [Gr.  (P<ik6;,  a  bean,  and  /lOoj,  a 
stone.]  {Mitt.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  soda.  Dana. 

PH^-NOG'A-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  (jtaivio,  to  appear,  and 
yanoi,  marriage.]  (Bot.)  Noting  plants  having 
stamens  and  pistils  distinctly  developed ;  flow- 
ering ;  phanerogamous.  Henslow. 

PHjE-n6m'5;-NON,  n.    See  Phenomenon. 

PHA'p-TON,  n.  [Gr.  >t>(n6u>v ;'  (paidu),  (pdoi,  to  shine  ; 
ipaof,  light ;  L.  Phnethon  ;  Fr.  Phat-thon.] 

1.  {Grecian  Myth.)  One  of  the  light-bringing 
steeds  of  Aurora  :  —  a  son  of  Aurora  and  Cepha- 
lus,  carried  otf  by  Venus  :  —  a  son  of  Helius  or 
Apollo  and  Climene,  who,  having  prevailed  on 
his  father  to  permit  him  to  guide  the  chariot  of 
the  sun  for  a  day,  and  being  unable  to  manage 
the  fiery  steeds,  was  dashed  to  the  ground  by 
Jupiter,  to  prevent  his  consuming  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  Liddell.     W.  Smith. 

2.  A  four  wheeled  open  chaise.  Young. 

PH  A '5-TON,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  oceanic 
birds,  of  the  order  Anseres,  family  Pelecanida;, 
and  sub-family  Phaftonince.  They  are  generally 
seen  far  ou'  at  sea,  flying  very  high,  and  with 
great  rapidity.  Gray. 

phA-f.-  rg  -m  'at^, 

n.  pi.  [Gr.  <j>aiOu)v, 
shining,  radiant.] 
{Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family  of  birds   of 

the   order    Anseres  mim-&-\t-~ 

and  family  Pelecan-  MmW* 

idee ;  tropic  birds. 

Gray.  Phaeton  tetherius. 

PnA(?-5-DE'NA,  n.  [Gr.  ipaylhaiva  ;  (ftayo),  to  eat; 
Ij.  phajedcena.]  {Med.)  An  ulcer  which  rapid- 
ly eats  and  corrodes  the  neighboring  parts ;  a 
phagedenic  ulcer.  Dunglison. 

PIlA(^-5-DEN'lC,  a.  [Gr.  ijiaytfiaiviKo  ;  L.  phage- 
da-nicus ;  It.  «5f  Sp.  phagedenico ;  Fr.  phagede- 
nique.]     {Med.)  Eating;  corroding.  Sharp. 

Phagedenic  water,  a  mixture  of  lime-water  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  Bailey. 

PHA(;!-5-I)EN'IC,  n.  {Med.)  A  substance  that  de- 
stroys fungous  granulations  in  ulcers,  &c. 

Dunglisoti. 

PHA^-p-DE'NOrS,  a.     Phagedenic.        Wiseman. 

PHAl-A-CRO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  '^aXnKo6u  bald-head- 
ed.]   {Med.)  Baldness  of  the  head.    Dunglison. 

PHA-LAN'GAL,  a.  [Gr.  ^liXay^  (L.  phalanx),  4,6- 
/.ayyof,  a  phalanx.]  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  a 
phalanx  or  to  the  pnalanges.  Dunglison. 

PHA-LAN'^P-AI-,  a.     Phalangal.  Ogilvie. 

PHA-LAN'^P-AN,  a,    [Ft. pkalangien;  phalange, 
a    phalanx.]      {Anat.)    Pertaining    to    a     pha- 
lanx or  to  the  phalanges  ;  phalangal.  Lo 

PHA-LAN'^ER,      n. 

\Vr.,  from  Gr.  if>a- 
Xayi,,  a  phalanx.] 
{Zord.)  A  marsu- 
pial animal  of  the 
family  Mncropido", 
or  kangaroos,  and 
genus  Phalangis- 
ta,  having  the  second  and  third  toes  of  each 
hind  foot  enclosed  in  a  common  integument 
very  nearly  to  the  extremity.  Waterhouse. 

PHA-LAN'9(-AN,  a.     Phalangal.  Dunglison. 

PHA-LAn'Q!-OUS,  a.  {Zoil.)  Pertaining  to  spi- 
ders of  the  genus  Phalanginm.  Smart. 

PHA-LAN'(?iTE,  n.  [Gr.  ipnXayyiTVi.]  {Grecian 
Ant.)  A  soldier  in  a  phalanx.  Mitford. 

PflAL-AN-STE'Rj-AN,  n.  An  advocate  of  phal- | 
ansterianism.  P   Hyc.  j 

PHAL-AN-STE'R!-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  pha/an- 
sterianism.  /'.  Cyc. 

PHAL-AN-STE'R1-AN-T^M,   n.     The  principles  or  j 
the   system  of  Charles  Fourier,  the  French  so- 
cialist ;  socialism  ;  fourierism.  Wright.  \ 


Long-oiircd  phalanger 
(.I'liiiUiiiiju'la  Curieri). 


P  H  ANT  ASM  AGORI A 

PFIA-LAN'STPR-T^M,' n.  Fourierism;  phalan- 
sterianism.  —  See  Socialism.  Fleming. 

PHAL'^N-STER-V,  n.  [Gr.  <l>d).ay^,  a  phalanx, 
and  OTiptoi,  solid  ;  Fr.  phalanstere.] 

1.  A  community  of  Fourierites  or  phalanste- 
rians,  or  the  edifice  occupied  by  it.  Wright. 

2.  Phalansterianism.     [k.]  Porter. 
PHA'LANX.o/-  PHAL'ANX  [fa'laiiks,  S.  E.Ja.  K.; 

la'mnks  or  fal'?iiks,  W.  P.  J.  F.  ;  fal'aiiks,  Sm. 
Wr.],  n. ;  pi.  L.  PHA-LAy' jiiiif  ;  Eiig.  piia'lXnx- 
E§,  or  piiXl'anx  E§.  [L.,  from  Gr.  i},ahiy\;  It, 
Sf  ap.falauge;  Fr. phalange.]  {Grecian  Ant.) 

1.  A  close  body  of  infantry  drawn  up  in  files 
a  division  of  the  army  used  especially  by  the 
Thcbans  and  the  Macedonians,  among  the  latter 
of  whom  it  consisted  of  a  compact  parallelogram 
of  fifty  men  abreast  and  sixteen  deep.  W.  SmitL 

2.  A  close,  compact  body  of  men.        MiUon. 

3.  {Anat.)  One  of  the  rows  of  small  bones 
which  form  the  fingers  and  toes.        Dunglison. 

e^=  "  The  pronunciation  plial'anx  is  the  more  gen- 
eral ;  but  plia'l^ux  is  the  more  analngical."     WnM-cr. 

PHjL'ji-RlS,  71.  [L.,  from  Gr.  0a;.«pi{.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  grasses,  one  species  of  which  {Phala- 
ris  canariensis)  furnishes  canary  seed.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PHAl'A-ROPE,  n.  [Gr.  <j>aXap6i,  having  patches, 
and  -Koii,  Toi5uf,  a  foot.]  {Ornith.)  A  grallatori- 
al  bird  of  the  sub-family  Phalaropodino'  and 
genus  Phalaropus,  having  toes  with  scalloped 
or  lobated  membranes.  Gray. 

PHAl-4-r6p-0-DI ' j^fM, n.pl.    [Gr. ^aAapdj,  hav 
ing  patches 
of       w-hite, 
and  TToiii,  ^0- 
ioi,  a   foot.]  I 
{Ornith.)  A I 
sub  -  family 

of   birds     of   ^^^"*^''^'^     Phalaropns  hypcrboreus. 

the  order  GralUe  and  family  Scolojmcidee ;  pha- 
laropes.  Gray. 

PHA-LE'(MAN(  le'slian),  n.  (Pro,?.)  Noting  a  verse 
consisting  of  a  spondee,  a  dactyl,  and  three 
trochees  ;  —  also  written  Phalcccian.         Crabb. 

PfM-LER-f-Di'J\r.X,  n. 
pi.  {Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of  the 
order  Anseres  and 
family  Alcida ;  sturi- 
kis.  Gray. 

PIiAl'  L  VS,  n.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  (^aXXdi,  the  penis.] 
{Bot.)      A    genus    of 
large   terrestrial    fungi,   fetid   and    poisonous; 
stinkhorn.  Eng.  Cyc. 

fPflANE,  n.    A  vane.  Joye. 

PI1AN-P-R0-GA'M!-AN,  a.  Phanerogamic.  ^Fny/^ 

PHAN-P-RO-gAM'IC  ;  „.  ^q^.  ^avip6,,  appar- 
PHAN-P-ROG'A-MOUS,  )  ent,  and  yaytoi,  mar- 
riage.] {Bot.)  Noting  plants  in  which  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils  are  distinctly  developed,  or 
which  bear  flowers  and  produce  seeds  ;  pha-nag- 
amous.  Henslow.     Gray. 


rhaleris  cristatella. 


PHANTAGIN,   n. 
with  scales. 


{Zool.)  A  quadruped  covered 
Goldsmith. 


PHAn'TA-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  ipdvraana,  an  image, 
and  (TKoTTiui.  to  see.]  An  instrument  or  appara- 
tus for  enabling  persons  to  converge  the  optical 
axes  of  the  eyes,  or  to  look  cross-eyed,  and  there- 
by to  observe  certain  phenomena  of  binocular 
vision  ;  —  also  called  phantasmascope.    Brande. 

PHAN'TA^M,  n.  [Gr.  (pdvraaiin  ;  (^nvTrigut,  to  show  ; 
L.  j)hantasm,a ;  It.  iSf  ^\i.  fantasma.]  An  appear- 
ance ;  an  image,  —  especially,  a  vain  or  airy 
appearance ;  something  appearing  only  to  the 
imagination  ;  a  vision  ;  a  spectre  ;  a  phantom. 
"  Phantasms  and  dreams."  Milton 

PHAN-TA^'MA,  «.  [L.]  A  phantasm,  [r.]   Shak. 

PHAN-TA?-MA-G0'RI-A,  n.  [Gr.  <pavTn(rna,  a 
phantasm,  and  ayoonofjm,  to  assemble  ;  It.  4f  Sp. 
fantasmagoria ;  Fr.  fnntasmagorie.] 

1.  An  optical  apparatus  b}'  means  of  which 
the  images  of  objects  are  magnified  or  dimin- 
ished at  pleasure,  and  motion  given  to  Jiem, 
whereby  a  strong  illusion  is  produced;  a  magie 
lantern.  Brande. 


A.  E.  i.  6.  U,  y,  long;    A,  fi,  I,  6.   (j.  Y.  short:   A,  5,  |,  Q.  V.  Y.  obscure;   fArE,  fAr,  fAsT,  FAlL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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2.    Representations  or   illusions  mndc  by  a 
phantasmagoria,  or  magic  lantern.  Wriyht. 

PH/\N-TA!f-M,A-<;o'R|-AL,  a.  Relating  to  phan- 
tasmagoria ;  phantasmagoric.  iV.  A.  liev. 

PHAN-TAsj-MA-GOR'IC,  a.  Relating  to  phantas- 
magoria. Coleridije. 

I'HAN-TAij'MA-OQ-Ry,  n.  A  magic  lantern; 
pfiantasmagorm.  Qu.  liev. 

PMAN-TA§'MAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  phantasm; 
spectral.  Gent.  Mag.    Bulwtr  Lytton. 

PHAN-TA^'MA-SCOPE,  n.     Phantascope.    lloget. 

tPHAN-TA^-MAT'I-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
phantasm  ;  fantastical.  Cudworth. 

PII.\N-TA§-MA-TC)G;R.\-PHY,  «.  [Gr.  it>6fra<Tfin, 
and  ypiji/i..),  to  describe.]  A  description  of  celes- 
tial appearances,  as  the  rainbow,  &c.         Crabb. 

PHAN-TA3'T|C,  a.    See  Fantastic. 

t  PHAn'TAS-TRY,  n.    A  fancy.  Cudworth. 

PHAn'TA-SV,  n.    See  Fantasy.  Todd. 

PHAN'TQM,  n.  [Gr.  ipivraafia  ;  ifitivii),  to  bring  into 
sight;  L.  phantasmi;  It.  if  Sp.  f.mtismi ;  Fr. 
phant'hne,  fant)ine.'\  An  appearance  ;  an  appa- 
rition ;  a  spectre ;  a  phantasm ;  a  fancied  vis- 
ion ;  an  illusion. 

Strange  phantonu  rising  aa  the  mists  arise.  Pope. 

Syn.  — See  Apparition. 

PHAN-TQM-At'|C,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a 
phantom ;  fantastic,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

PIlAN'TQM-ConiN,w.  Lank  or  light  corn.  Clarke. 

t  PHAn-TQM-NA'TION,  w.    Illusion.  Pope. 

PHA'RAOn,    )  „.      [Fr.  pkaraon.]      A   game    of 
PHA'RA-ON,  )  hazard  with  cards  ;  faro.      Clarke. 

PHAr-A-6n'1C,  a.  Relating  to  the  Pharaohs,  or 
kings'  of  Egypt.  Niebuhr. 

tPIlARE,  w.     [Fr.]    A  pharos.  Howell. 

PHAR-1-SA'|C,  )  n.    Relating  to,  or  like,  the 

PHAR-I-SA'I-CAL,  >  Pharisees  ;  attentive  only 
to  external  forms  and  ceremonies  ;  sanctimoni- 
ous ;  externally  religious  ;  hypocritical.  "  Ex- 
cess of  outward  and/>/iam;-tic.7/holiness."5aco/i. 

PHAR-|-SA'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  pbarisaical  man- 
ner ;  hypocritically.  Ash. 

PHAR-1-SA'l-CAL-NesS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
Pharisaic ;  external  observance  of  forms.  Puller. 

PHAR'I-SA-I§M  [fir'e-sa-Izin,  Sm.  R.  IVb.;  ftr- 
?-za'lziii,  Ja.  K.],  ti.  The  notions,  doctrines,  or 
conduct  of  the  Pharisees  : — external  observance 
of  forms  and  ceremonies;  hypocrisy.  Hammond. 

t  PHAR-I-SE'AN,  a.     Pharisaic.  Milton. 

PHAR'l-SpE  (ftr'e-se)    [far'e-s6,  IF.  Sm.  R.  IVb.; 

fir'e-7.5,  Ja.  K.],  n.     [Heb.  O  jQ,  to  separate.] 

One  of  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  whose  religion 
consisted  chiefly  in  ceremonies,  and  whose  pre- 
tended holiness  led  them  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  rest  of  the  Jews.        Matt.  v.  20. 

PHAr'|-SPE-I§M,  n.  The  doctrines  or  character 
of  a  Pharisee  ;  pharisaism.  Ec.  Rev. 

II  PIIAR-MA-gEU'TIC         I  [ftr-m,-su',ik,  W.   E. 

II  PHAR-MA-nEU'TI-CAL,  S  Ju.  Sm.  IVb.;  fir-iii?- 
ku'tjk,  ^'.  K.],  a.  [Gr.  ipap/jitKfVTtKd^  ;  ifidpfittKov,  a 
medicine  ;  It.  &:  Sp.  farmaceudco  ;  Fr.  pharma- 
ceutique.]  {Med.)  Relating  to  pharmacy ;  med- 
ical. "Pharmaceutical  pTepa.rations."  Dunglison. 

PHAR-MA-^eO'TI-C^L-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner 
of  pharmacy.  Wright. 

I)  PHAR-MA-gEU'TlCS,  n.  pi.  (Med.)  The  science 
of  preparing  medicines  ;  pharmacy.  Smart. 

PHAR-MA-9E0'T1ST,  n.  One  who  prepares  med- 
icines ;  an  apothecary.  Dunglixon. 

PHARMA-ClST,  n.     A  druggist.  West.  Ret\ 

PHAR-mAc'Q-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  <f<Aor,nKov,  a  drug,  a 
poison,  and  ;.(0o«,  a  stone.]  (3///?.)  A  hvdrotis 
arseniate  of  lime  found  with  arsenical  ores  of 
cobalt  and  silver.  Dana. 

Mntfnmian   pharmaenlife,  a  mineral    consisting  of 
magnesia,  arsenic  acid,  lime,  and  protoxide  of  nian- 
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P:./<R-MA-C0L'Q-9IsT,  n.   One  who  is  versed  in, 
or  who  writes  on,  pharmacy.  Woodward. 

PHAR-MA-C(")L'Q-^;y,  M.     [Gr.  (pupfiaKov,  a  medi- 
cine, and  /oxo(,  a  discourse.] 

1.  Pharmacy ;  pharmaceutics.  Johnson. 

2.  A  treatise  on  pharmacy.  Smart. 


PIIAR'MA-CON,  m.     [Gr.  ipipiiaxoy.] 
a  drug :  —  a  poison. 


A  medicine ; 
Uublyn. 


PHAR-!tlA-CQ-PCE'IA  (far-Mi»-ko-p8'y9),  «•  ;  pi. 
PHAUMACOPCKIAS.  [Or.  ipupftuKonoiiii,  the  prep- 
aration of  medicines ;  ipdpiiaKoi',  a  medicine,  and 
voUti),  to  make ;  It.  &  Sp.  farm  uopca ;  Fr. 
pharmacopt'e.]  A  book,  generally  published  by 
authority,  containing  diroctions  for  the  prej)ara- 
tion  of  medicines ;  a  dispensatory.  Jirande. 

PHAR-MA-COP'O-LlST,  n.  [Gr.  i^apfLaKomilm ; 
(IxiafiaKiw,  a  medicine,  and  ttuUo),  to  sell ;  h.phiir- 
niacopuli;  It.jarmacopola;  Vr.  pharnuicopofe.] 
An  apothecary ;  a  druggist.  Bailey. 

PIIAR-MA-CQ-SlD'gK-iTE,  n.  [Gr.  ipipjiaxov,  poi- 
son, and  ai^npof,  iron.]  (Min.)  Native  arseni- 
ate of  iron.  lirande. 

PH.VR'MA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  ^ipiinKtia,  tpApitaKov,  a  med- 
icine ;  \t.ifSp.farmacia;VT.plMrmacie.'\  The 
art  or  the  practice  of  preparing  medicines  ;  the 
tridc  of  an  apothecary  or  druggist.  Garth. 

tPHA'RO,  n.    A  pharos.  Sir  T.  Hcrbei-t. 

PH.\'RO,  n.  A  game  at  cards.  —  See  Faro.  Hoyle. 

PHA'ROS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  0<J,oo{.]  A  lighthouse  ; 
—  so  named  from  the  famous  one  on  the  island 
of  Pharos,  near  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.     Davis. 

PUAR'sAng,  n.    See  Pakasang,  Todd. 

P»A-R^N'9P-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  pharynx. 
"  Pharynyeu),  arteries."  Dunglison. 

PHAR-YN-^I'TIS,  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of 
the  pharynx.  Dunglison. 

PHAR-YX-GO-GL6s'SAL,  a.  [Gr.  (Piipvyi,  ^luyyof, 
the  pharynx,  and  y/.uxraa,  the  tongue.]  (Atiat.) 
Pertaining  to  the  pharynx  and  the  tongue. 
"  Pharynyoylossal  nerve."  Dunglison. 

PHAR-YN-G6G'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ip&ouyi,  (pdpvyyot, 
the  pharynx,  aiid  yp'a<pu),  to  write.]  {Anat.)  A 
description  of  the  pharynx.  Dunglison. 

PHAR-VN-G0L'P-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  <{<5puy|,  tpdnyyof,  the 
pharynx,  and  /.dyo's,  a  discourse.]  The  part  of 
anatomy  which  treats  of  the  pharynx.  Dunglison. 

PI1AR-YN-g6T'0-MY  (far-in-g5t'o-m?),  »«•  [Gr. 
ifiaovy\,  ipiouyyoi,  the  pharynx,  anAriftvu),  to  cut.] 
(Siirg.)  The  operation  of  making  an  incision 
into  the  pharynx ;  laryngotomy.  Bailey. 

PHAR'YNX  [fir'inks,  P.  Sm.  ^Vb. ;  fa'rjnks,  IF.], 
n.  [Gr.  (pipvyi,,  <paovyyoq ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  furinge ;  Fr. 
pharynx.]  {Anut.)  An  irregularly  funnel-shuped, 
musculous,  membranous,  symmetrical  canal,  on 
the  median  line,  between  the  base  of  the  cra- 
nium and  the  oesophagus,  which  gives  passage 
to  the  air  during  respiration,  and  to  the  food  at 
the  time  of  deglutition.  Dunglison. 

PHAs'CO-LOME,  n.  [Gr.  (fidaKwXof,  a  pouch,  and 
Ittff,  a  mouse.]  (Zo~l.)  A  burrowing  marstipial 
of  the  genus  Phascolomys  ;  the  wombat.  Brandc. 


PHENOGAMOUS 

I      order  GalUntr,  including  the  «ub-ramilie8  Pa- 

voniiirr,  PhimiuniiKt,  Galliine,  McUugrtner,  and 

Lvphophorinte ;  pheasants.  Grajf. 

PIlA-^l-jl.J^I'jf^:,   n.    pi. 

{thrnith.)    A    sub-family 

of  birds  of  the  order  GaU 

lina  and  family  Phiminn- 

ida;  pheasants.      Gray. 
PHA'SIS,   «. ;    pi.  pta'tttif. 

[Gr.  0(i<ri$.]     A  phase,  as  , 

of  a  planet.         Glanxill. 
tPllA^M,      /  „.    [Or.  ^/i<T-        'n»»n.ri«.pte«.. 
t  PHA^'MA,  )  iin.']     A  phantasm.     Hammond. 
PIlA^'MA,  n.     (Futt.)  A  genus  of  Orthnptera,  rt^ 

scnibling  dead  twigs.  Wititrood. 

PHjiS'Mf-/).S^,  n.  pi.    (Fnt.)  A  family  of  Orthop. 

teru.    The  genus  Phasma  is  the  type.      Baird. 
PHAs'8A-f  HATK,  n.  [Gr.  if^aan,  the  wocd-pigpon, 

and  i'x^TTK,  the  agate.]     (Min.)  The   lead-cnl- 

ored  agate.  London  Ency 

PH£A§'ANT(«z'»nl),(~ 
n.        [Gr.     ipaaaii'itf  ;' 

*«<rtf,  a  river 
Colchis  or  Pontus ; 
L.  phasiamit ;  It. 
fagiano;  Sp.  fai- 
san ;  Fr.  Jaisan.]  ^ 
(Omith.)  A  bird  of^ 
the  order  GalUntr,  Golden  pheasant 
familv  Phasinnida,  and  sub-family  Phananincf, 
found  wild  in  Asia,  and  naturalized  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Eng.  Cyc 

Golden  pheasant,  PhaManus  pictun,  or  Chrysolopk^ 
pictus.  —  SiJcer  pheasant,  Pha.iaHu»  nifcklkemerms,  or 
aenntrus  nyehtAcmerut.  Baird, 

PHEA^'A.NT-RY,   n. 
pheasants. 


coop  or 


PHA§E  (faz)  [(az,  Sm.  R.  Wr. ;  fis,  IFft.],  n. ;  pi 
PHA'§F.§.     [Gr.  0(i(Ti, ;  (J 
4f  Sp.jf^ase  ;  Fr.  phase.] 


;fi: 


1.  An  appearance,  —  particularly  an  appear^ 
ance  of  the  moon,  or  other  planet.        HerscheL 

JBCfi'  "  The  phases  of  the  moon  sometimes  denote,  in 
particular,  tlie  new  mnims,  the  riiil  ninnns,  and  the 
quarters,  those  being  the  principal  phases."    Brande. 

2.  The  particular  state,  at  any  given  instant, 
of  a  phenomenon  which  undergoes  a  periodic 
change,  or  increases  to  a  given  point,  and  then 
diminishes  in  a  regular  gradation.  Brande. 

3.  In  any  doctrine  of  the  vibrations  of  parti- 
cles, the  position  of  a  particle  with  reference  to 
the  entire  range  of  its  vibration.  yichol. 

PHA'^gL  («'z?l).  w.     [Gr.  <pna,jlot ;  L.  phaseliis.'\ 
The  French  or  kidney  bean.  Ainsworth. 

PHjt-SE  'O-l. Os,  n.    FL.]    (Bot.)  A  genus  of  legii-  | 
minous  plants  ;  kidney-bean.  Loudon. 

PHA-^I-AJT'I-D^.,  n.  pi.      [Or.  <paaiafAf  ;   L.  pha- 
sianua.]     (Oittith.)    A   familv  of  birds  of  the 


collection  of 
Maunder. 

PIieA§'ANT'S-EYE,  n.    (Bot.)    An  annual   ra- 

nunculaceous  plant  with  showy  flowers  ;  Adonis 

autumiuiUs.  Loudon. 

t  P»  EKR,  n,  A  companion.  —  See  Fere.  Drayton. 

PHEE^E  (fSz),  r.  a.    1,  To  comb ;  to  fleece ;  to 

cu")-  Johnson. 

2.  To  beat;  to  chastise  ;  to  humble.    Wright. 

I  'U  pheese  you,  in  faith.  —  ni  pArrw  his  pride.  Shak. 

t^f-  This  word  is  written  phtesr,  pheeze,  /ease,  and 
feiie  ;  and  it  is  used  by  Shakspeare,  Ben  Junxoii,  and 
other  early  Englisli  writers,  and  has  been  ditTerently 
explained See  Kease. 

PHEESE,  n.     A  fit   of  fretfulness  ;   peevishness. 
[Colloquial  and  vulgar,  U.  S.] 

PIIEES'Y,  a.    Fretful ;  querulous ;  irriuble.    [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]  Forby. 

PHEL-LO-PLAs'TICS,  n.pL    [Or.  ^Il6s,  cork, 
■  " "   Th(  


and  n/.aaoia,  to  mould.] 
cork. 


he  art  of  modelling  in 
Wright. 

PIIE.\'A-CITE,  n.  [Gr.  it'tM,  iptyaxoi,  an  impos- 
tor.] (Min.)  A  mineral,  consisting  chiefly  of 
silica  and  glucina,  resembling  quartz.        Dana. 

PHf;N-.\-KlS'TO-SC6PE,  n.  [Gr. **r«Ki?«,  to  cheat, 
and  OKoiriw,  to  see.]  A  philosophical  toy  which 
produces  the  representation  of  actual  motion, 
as  of  flying,  leaping,  <^c.,  depending  for  its 
effect  on  the  principle  of  the  persistence  of  im- 
pressions on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Brande. 

PHE'Nf,  n.  [Gr.  ip^rv,  the  osprey.]  (Chem.)  A 
colorless,  fragrant  liquid  obtained  from  benzoic 
acid ;  — also  called  benzen,  benzole,  and  hudruret 
of  phenyls.  Silliman.     Brande. 

PIlft.N'^lTE,  n.  [Gr.  *fyy»n7j  ;  ^iiyw,  to  shine.] 
(Min.)  A  variety  of  mica.  Dana, 

PHKN'I-cT.NE,  n.  [Gr.  ^o-Vif,  purple.]  A  purple 
powder  precipitated  when  a  sulphuric  solution 
of  indigo  is  ailuted  with  water.  Brande. 

PHft.V'I-COP-T^R,  n.  [Or.  i^irtt&rrtiM^ ;  ^>ri(, 
purple,  and  vrtpdv,  a  feather ;  Fr.  phenicopt-re.\ 
(Omith.)  A  bird  of  the  order  Grallte;  the  fla- 
mingo. HakeiriU. 

PHE'NIX  (fll'niks),  n.    See  Ph(EXIX.  Milton. 

PHf,N-0-GA'MI-AN,  a.  (Bat.)  Phvnogamous  ; 
phanerogamous.  Browne. 

PHS.\-0-gAM'|C,      I  a.     (Bot.)   Phienogamous; 
PIIC,-.\(')G'A-MOVS,  J  phanerogamous.       Wright. 
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PHE'NOL,  n.    Phenyle.  Silliman. 

PHp-NoM'f-NAL,  a.  Relatingto  aphenomenon, 
or  to  phenomena.  Ec.  Kev. 

PHp-iN'oM'p-NAL-LV',  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
phenomenon.  Coleridge. 

PUfl-NoM-p-Nor/O-^Y,  «.  [Gr.  (jxiivoiJtvov,  a  phe- 
nomenon, and  /.oyoi',  a  discourse.]  A  descrip- 
tion or  history  of  phenomena.  Coleridge. 

PIIE-NOM'P-NUN,  M. ;  pi.  PHEN'OMENA.  [Gr.  <pai- 
vo/ifvov  ;  ipahoitai,  to  appear  ;  "L. phcBnomenon  ;  It. 
if  Sp.  fenomeno  ;  Fr.  phenotnfne.]  An  appear- 
ance,—  particuhirly  an  appearance  the  cause  of 
which  is  not  immediately  obvious ;  any  thing 
remarkable.  "  The  phenomena  of  light,  of  the 
magnet,  of  electricity,  &c."  lirande. 

ay  Smart  says,  "This  word  has  a  regular  plural, 
as  having  been  loii<!  adopted  in  our  language  ;  hut  tlie 
classiral  plural,  phenomena,  is  more  coiuinon  in  works 
ol  scienre."  —  The  plural  form,  phenomenuns,  is  not 
common,  and  in  works  of  science  rarely,  if  ever,  used. 

PHE'NYIiE,  n.  [Eng.  phene,  and  Gr.  vlrj,  mat- 
ter.] (C/iem.)  A  radical  hydrocarbon  ;  ^  also 
called  carbolic  acid  and  phenic  alcohol.  Silliman. 

PHK'ON,  n.  [A.  S.  feond,  an  enemy,  or  flwne,  a 
lance.  Skinner.']  '{Her.)  The  barbed  head  of  a 
dart  or  arrow.  Blount. 

PHi'AL  [fi  fil),  n.     [Gr.  ipinXri,  a  flat,  shallow  cup  ; 
L.  phiala  ;  li.fiala,  'i  phial ;  Yt.Jiole.']    A  small 
bottle  ;  —  also  written  rial. 
Leyden  pktal.    See  Levdenjar. 

PHi'AL,  V.  a.  To  put,  or  keep,  in  aphial.  Shenstone. 

PHI-gA'L(-AN,  a.  Noting  certain  marbles  in  the 
British  Museum,  found  near  the  site  of  ancient 
PhigaUa,  in  Greece.  P.  Cyc. 

PMIL-A-DEL'PIU-AN,  n.  [Gr.  ^Wof,  a  lover,  a 
friend,  and  af)i7.ip6i,  a  brother.] 

1.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  the  sect  or  society,  of 
the  17th  century,  called  the  Family  of  Love.jB?<6A;. 

2.  A  native  or  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia. 

PIllL-A-DEL'Pm-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Philadel- 
phia, or  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Wright. 

PHIL-AN-THR6p'!C,         )a.     \_Gr.  ^pilavBpomKdr, 

PHlL-AN-THROP'l-CAL,  >  It.  <Sr  ^^.  Jilantropico; 

Fr.  philanthrojnqne.]    Relating  to,  or  possessed 

of,  philanthropy  ;  loving  mankind  ;  having  good 

will  towards  all  men ;  benevolent ;  kind.  Horsley. 

PHIL-AN-THR6p'1-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  philan- 
thropical  manner  ;  with  benevolence.    Godwin. 

Pini.-AN-THROP'!-NT§M,  n.  A  name  given  in 
Geimany,  to  a  system  of  education  on  what  are 
termed  natural  principles.  Brande. 

PHTl-AN-THR6p  !-NIst,  w.  An  advocate  of,  or 
adherent  to,  philanthropinism.  Brande. 

PII|-LAN'THRO-PTsT,  n.  A  person  possessed  of 
philanthropy  ;  a  lover  or  benefactor  of  mankind. 

PHI-LAN'THRO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  (piXavQfiw-nia  ;  0i7o?,  a 
lover,  a  friend,  and  ni/Opwirot,  man ;  L.  philan- 
thropia  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  flantropia  ;  Fr.  philanthro- 
pie.]  Love  of  mankind  generally ;  general  benev- 
olence ;  goodwill  to  all  men ;  humanity  .Addison. 
Syn. —  Pkilanthropy  and  benevolence  are  sometimes 
used  synonymously.  Philanthropy  is  opposed  to  mis- 
anlhriipy  ;  benevolence,  to  malevolence  ;  and  humanity, 
to  inhumanity  or  brutality.  —  "The  duties  of  philan- 
thropy are  sometimes  opposed  to  those  of  nationality.'^ 
Taylor. 

tPHlL'AlJ-TY,  n.  [Gr.  (pi?.avTia ;  0(7o5,  a  friend, 
and  avTof,  self.]     Self-love.  Beaumont. 

PIML-HAR-.MON'JC,  a.  [Gr.  <pdlui,  to  love,  and 
I'ippoviii,  harmony  ;  It.  filirmonico ;  Fr.  philhar- 
monique.]    Loving  harmony  or  music.  Maunder. 

PHlI,-IIEL'LENE,  n.  [Gr.  ^(7oc,  a  friend,  and 
'Ki.hiv,  a  Greek.]  A  friend  of  the  Greeks,  — 
particularly  one  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Greeks  in  their  strunrgle  for  independence 
against  the  Turks  ;  philhellenist.  Fclton. 

PHTL-IieL-LE.\  IC,  a.  Relating  to  a  philhelle- 
nist; friendly  to  Greece.  Maunder. 

PIllL-HEL'Le-NlST,  n.    A  friend  of  the  Greeks  ; 

a  philhellene.  Wright. 

PHll/|-BEG,  H.  A  kilt.  — SeeFiLLiBEO.  Brande. 

PHI-UP'P!-AN,rt.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  to  Philippi, 
a  city  of  ancient  Greece.  Wright. 


PHI-LIP'PI-AN,  n.  {Geof/.)  A  native  or  an  inhab- 
itant of  Philippi.  "The  Epistle  of  Paul  the 
Apostle  to  the  Philippians."      Neio  Testament. 

PH!-LTP'P|C,  n.  [Gr.  '\fUminK6f,  pertaining  to 
Philip  ;  L.  philippicus  ;  It.  filippica,  a  philippic ; 
Sp.  fUpica  ;  Fr.  philippique.] 

1.  One  of  the  orations  or  harangues  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Philip  of  Macedon.  Brande. 

2.  A  violent  personal  discourse  or  declama- 
tion ;  an  invective.        "  Bp.  Hurd. 

PIllL-JP-IMNE',  n.    See  Philopena. 

PHlL'JP-PiZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  (Pi?.inm^u>,  to  be  on  Phil- 
ip's side.]  To  declaim  or  write  violently  against 
one  ;  to  utter  or  write  invective.  Burke. 

PHI-US' TKR,n.  [Ger.]  A  cant  name  given  in 
Germany  by  students  to  a  tradesman,  or  other 
person  liot  belonging  to  the  university ;  a  phi- 
listine.  Adler. 

PHI-LlS'TJNE,  n.     [Heb.  ''tlffilbB.] 

1.  One  of  a  tribe  which  occupied  the  southern 
coast  of  Palestine,  to  which  country  it  gave  the 
name.  1  Sam.  xvii.  8. 

2.  A  philister.  Russell. 

PHJ-LIS'T|N-I§M,  n.  The  character  or  the  man- 
ner of  the  Philistines.  Carlyle. 

PHILL'-HORSE,  n.  A  corruption  o(  thill-horse; 
a  shaft-horse.  Shak. 

PIlTr/LIPS-lTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  cop- 
per and  iron  ;  a  variety  of  erubescite  : —  an  hy- 
drous silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  potassium; 
named  after  J.  Phillips.  Dana. 

PHIL-LY-RE'.A,  n.  [Gr.  (jtiUvpta.']  (Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  Mediterranean  evergreen  plants,  many 
varieties  of  which  are  cultivated  in  gardens, 
bearing  fruit  resembling  olives.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PHIl'LY-RINE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  ob- 
tained' from  the  bark  of  the  Phillyrea.     Hohlyn. 

PHJ-LOD'RO-MUS,  n.  [Gr.  tpiXo^poiwi,  loving  the 
race.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  Arachnida,  that  run 
with  great  swiftness.  Baird. 

PHI-LO^'Y-NY,  n.  [Gr.  ^(705,  a  friend,  and  ybvr,, 
a  woman".]  Fondness  for  women  ;  u.\oriousness. 

Because  the  Turks  so  much  aimire iiliilogum/.         liyron. 

PIHL-O-riEL-LE'NI-AN.  n.  A  friend  of  the 
Greeks;  a  philhellenist.  Dr.  Arnold. 

PHI-LOL  O-QPR,  w.  [Gr.  (t>i/.6/.oyoi ;  L.  philologus  ; 
It.  if  Sp.  jilologo  ;  Fr.  philologuei\  One  versed 
in  philology  ;  a  philologist.  Boyle. 

PMlL-O-Logj'fC,         }a.    [Fr.  philoloffiqtie.]    Re- 

\L,  }  lating  to  philology  or  lan- 

■     ■  Watts. 


PHIL-0-LO(?  J-CA 

guage;  critical;  grammatical. 


PHIL-0-LO(?'(-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  philological 
manner ;  by  philology.  Clarke. 

PHl-I.6L'0-(pIST,  n.  One  versed  in  philology  ;  a 
philologer.  Harris. 

PH1-l6l'0-(?1ZE,  v.  n.    To  offer  criticisms,    [r.] 

Those  who  have  pJiilologized  on  this  occasion.        Ereltm. 

PFIl-LOL'O-QrY,  n.  [Gr.  ipiXoloyia  ;  tpdita,  to  love, 
and  ).dyoi,  a  discourse,  a  word ;  L.  philohgia ; 
It.  <Sf  Sp.  filologia ;  Fr.  phUohgie.]  The  love, 
knowledge,  or  study  of  languages,  or  of  the 
branches  of  learning  connected  with  languages, 
comprising,  in  the  common  use  of  the  term, 
etymology,  grammar,  and  literary  criticism  ;  or, 
etymology,  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  crit- 
icism ;  belles-lettres. 

4®-  The  province  of  philology  has  of  late  been  en- 
larged, and  been  made  to  comprehend  phonology  and 
ideology.     Brande. 

phTl'o-mAtii  [nn'o-maih,  P.  K.  Sm.-,  n'lo-math, 

Ja.  Wb.],  n.  [Gr.  <l>i/.opaOi'i( ;  ipi/.of,  a  lover,  and 
finvB^iij),  to  learn.]  A  lover  of  learning ;  a 
scholar.  Chesterfield. 

PHIL-O-MATH-P-MAT'JC,  n.   A  philomath.  Settle. 

PIITL-O-MATH'IC         ;  „.     [Fr.  philomathiqne.]  . 

PHIL-O-MATH  I-CAL,  >  Relating  to  philomathy :  j 
—  fond  of  learning.  Smart. 

PH!-L«'')M'A-THY,  n.  [Gr.  ft/.opnOiia  ;  Fr.  pfiilo- 
mathie.]     Love  of  learning.  Alaimdei'. 

PHlL'O-MEL  [filVniSl,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  ; 
fl'lo-ni^l,  Ja.  iVb.],  n.     The  nightingale.   Shak. 


PHTL-O-ME'LA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  'i^Xopi'ila,  the 
daughter  of  Pandion,  a  nightingale.] 

1.  The  nightingale  ;  philomel.  "Whenphilo- 
mela  sings."  Pope. 

2.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds,  the  most  noted 
species  of  which  is  the  nightingale.     Eng.  Cyc. 

t  PHi'I.O-MENE,  n.     The  nightingale.  Gascoigne. 

PHIL'O-MOT.  a.  [Fr.  feuille  morte,  a  dead  leaf.] 
Colored  like  a  dead  leaf.  "  Another  yellow, 
another  philomot."  —  See  Filomot.     Addison. 

PHTL-O-MO'sJI-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  ^ttof,  a  lover,  a  friend, 
and  povaiK)),  music]     Loving  music.       Wright. 

PHlL-O-PE'NA,  n.  [Ger.  vieUiebchen.}  A  species 
of  forfeit ;  fillipeen.  Clarke. 

Kg-  It  originated  in  the  following  custom  :  Each 
of  two  persons,  usually  of  opposite  sexes,  eats  one  of 
the  kernels  of  an  aliiiond  winch  is  doiihle.  When 
they  again  jnoet,  the  one  who  is  first  to  exclaim  "  Fil- 
lipeen," or  "  Pliilo()ena,"  is  entitled  to  a  present  from 
the  otlier.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Germany,  where  such  presents  are  termed  vielliebchens. 
A  Bout  with  the  Burschens.  —  Some  derive  the  word 
from  Gr,  0('A«s,  a  friend,  and  h.  pmna,  a  penalty. 

PIlI-LO-PO-LEM'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ^i?.oi,  a  friend,  and 
iToXiiJiKdi,  warlike.]  Ruling  over  opposite  or 
contending  natures;  —  an  epithet  applied  to 
Minerva.  Wright. 

PHI-I.O-PO-LEM'J-CAL,  a.  Fond  of  polemics  or 
controversy.  Sydney  Smith. 

PHr-LO-PRO-(?EN'J-TIVE-NESS,  n.  [Gr.  0(//cj, 
to  love,  and  L.  progenies,  offspring.]  (Phren.) 
The  love  of  offspring.  Combe. 

PM(-L6s'0-PHAs-TPR,  n.  [L.]  A  pretender  to 
philosophy.  //.  More. 

t  PFII-LOS'O-PHATE,  r.  n.  [L.  philosojihor,  phi- 
losophatus.]     To  philosophize.  Barroxo. 

t  PHI-LOS-O-PHA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  philoso- 
phizing. .Sir  IF.  Petty. 

PII(-LOS'0-PHEME,  n.  [Gr.  ^t?.uao(l»iiAa  ;  (PiXoao- 
(/)/(!),  to  discuss.]  A  principle  of  reasoning ;  a 
theorem,     [ii.]  Watts.    Ec.  Rev. 

PHI-LOS'O-PH^IR,  n.  [Gr.  <pd6aoipni  ;  (j,0.oi,  a  lover, 
and  ao(pia,  wisdom  ;  L.  philosophus  ;  It.  if  Sp.^- 
losofo;  Tr.  philosophe.]  A  person  versed  in 
philosophy  ;  one  profound  in  knowledge,  wheth- 
er natural  or  moral.  Hooker. 
Philosopher^^  stone,  a  substance  which  was  fancied 
by  tlie  alchemists  to  have  the  jiower  of  converting 
liase  metals  into  gold. 

II  PHTL-O-^OPH'JC,   or   PHIL-0-St'3PH'JC  ;   rfj|.„. 
II  PIITL-O-SOPH'J-CAL  )   /.of'jk, 

S.   W:  J.  F.  Ja.   K.  Sm.;  f1rl-o-s5fik,  P.  C.  B. 

Wr.  Wb.],  a.  [Gr.  (t)t/.ooo<piK6{;  Li.  philosophicus ; 

It.  <Sr  Sp.  filosofico  ;  Fr.  philosophiqite.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  suitable  to  philosophy  or  to  a 
philosopher.  "  Philosophical  systems."  P.  Cyc, 

2.  Formed  by,  or  proceeding  from,  philosophy. 
"  Philosophic  pride."  Milton. 

3.  SkiHed  in  philosophy.  "  We  have  our ^////o- 
sophical  persons."  Shak. 

4.  Regulated  by  philosophy ;  frugal ;  abste- 
mious.    "  Philosophic  fare.  Dryden. 

5.  Rational ;  temperate  ;  cool ;  calm,   noget. 
Pkiloaophic  wool,  oxide  of  zinc  formed  during  the 

combustion  of  the  metal,  when  it  floats  about  in  white 
flocks  in  the  air.  Brande. 

II  PIIIL-0-?6pH'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  philosophical 
manner  ;  rationally  ;  wisely.  Dryden. 

II  PHIL-0-§6pH'!-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  philosophical.  Ch.  Ob. 

PHI-LOS'O-PHTSM,  n.  [Fr.  philosophisme,  from 
Gr.  0//O?,  a  lover,  and  antjitaiia,  a  sophism.] 
Sophistry  ;  false  philosophy.  Carlyle. 

PIH-LnS'O-PHTsT,  n.  [Fr.  philosophiste.]  A  pre- 
tender to  philosophy  ;  a  sophist.  Eustace. 

PIlI-LOS-O-PHlS'TIC,         ;  „.   Pertaining  to  phi^ 
PHJ-LOS-O-PHIS'TI-CAL,  '  losophism.      Wright. 

PHj-LOS'O-PHIZE,  V.  n.  [i.  PHILOSOPHIZED  ;  pp. 
PHILOSOPHIZING,     PHILOSOPHIZED.]       To     act 

the  philosopher  ;  to  reason  like  a  philosopher ; 

to  search  into  the  nature  and  reason  of  things; 

to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  effects. 

Two  doctors  of  the  si^hools  were  philnxojihizinn  upon  the 
advantages  of  mankind  above  all  other  creatures.  V  Estrange. 

PHj-LOS'Q-PHY    (fe-l8s'o-fe),    n.     [Gr.    (jxXoaotjiia; 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;    A,  E,  I,  6,  fr,  t,  short;    A,  p,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,   FAR,  fAsT.  fAm.  ;    IIETR,   HER; 
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PHONOGRAPHICALLY 


L.  philoaopkia ;  It.  ^r  Sp.  fitosofia  ;  Fr.  p/iiloao- 
pine.  —  fSec  Philosopiieu.] 

1.  The  science  of  causes  iind  principles ;  the 
investincatiou  of  the  principles  on  which  nil 
knowledj(e  und  all  being  ultiiuately  rest. 

atj-  "  PMIomiphu  is  ilie  sciunro  of  (ir«t  priiiciploH, 
thai,  iiatnely,  which  iiivomigiiU's  the  prminry  croiiiulu, 
Mild  iluturiiiincs  the  hiii(Jaiiieiital  curtainiy,  ol  huiiiaii 
kiiowloilce  guiierally."    Morell. 

gg-"  Mail  lirBt  oxaiiiines  phmiumeiia,  hut  lio  is  not 
aalitfliud  till  ho  has  reducod  Iheiii  to  their  causes,  and 
when  he  has  done  so,  he  asks  to  deteruiiiie  the  value 
of  the  knowledite  ho  has  attained.  This  is  pltitunuphy, 
properly  so  called,  the  mother  and  governing  science, 
the  acieiice  of  sciences."     Fleming. 

2.  The  principles  and  laws  of  any  denart- 
ment  of  knowledge  ;  as,  "  Mental  philoHophij  "  ; 
"  Moral  philosophy  " ;  "  Philosophij  of  history." 

Ill  p/iilomiilii/,  the  contcnipliitionfi  of  man  do  cither  penc- 
InU!  unto  God, or  »rc  circiiiiircrred  to  niiture.or  ure  rellucU-d 
or  reverted  upon  himaelf.  Out  of  which  »evcral  imiiiirit'S 
there  do  nrlne  three  knowledges:  divine  philirm/jhi/,  naturid 
philoDOtihy.  and  human  pliUomiihy,  or  humanity.  Jiacuii. 

3.  An  hypothesis  or  system  for  explaining 
natural  effects  ;  a  philosophical  system. 

The  notions  of  our  philosophj/,  auii  the  doctrines  In  our 
(chuola.  Locke. 

4.  Reasoning;   argumentation.  Roc/ers. 

5.  Course  of  sciences  read  or  taught  in  the 
schools.  Johnson. 

PHIL-O-STOR'^Y,  n.  [Gr.  0iAo<n-opyirt ;  ipif.of,  a 
lover,  and  or^o'yu,  to  love.]  Afiection  for  olF- 
spring;  philoprogenitiveness.  Crabb. 

PlllL-0-TK£;H'N|C,         )  „.     [Gr.  ^iloi,   a  lover, 
I'llIl,-0-Tfci:H'N|-CAL,  >  and  r/j^i/i;,  an  art;  Fr. 
philotechmque.]     Fond  of  the  arts  ;  friendly  to 
the  arts.  Maunder. 

PUlL'TpR,  n.  [Gr.  tpiXrpov;  ipdiia,  to  love;  L. 
phiUntiH  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  filtro ;  Fr.  philtre.]  A  po- 
tion or  charm  to  excite  love.  Addison. 

PlllL'TpR,  17.  o.    To  charm  to  love.  Brooke. 

PlilZ  (flz),  n.  [Contracted  from  physiognomy.^ 
The  face,  ludicrously,  or  in  contempt.       Strift. 

PHLg-B['T|S,  n.  [Gr.^;.fi|.,  0Aj/i<i(,  a  vein.]  {Med.) 
InSammutiou  of  the  inner  membrane  of  a  vein 
that  is  punctured  or  ruptured.  Dunglison. 

PHLp-BOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  'P'/.f'^,  tt>>.il3i(,  a  vein, 
and  Y?'*l>^<  '^o  write.]  {Anat.)  A  description  of 
the  veins.  Dunglison. 

PHLfiB'O-LiTE,  n.  [Gr.  ipXi'^^,  <pXi^6i,  a  vein,  and 
liOoi,  a  stone.]  {Med.)  A  loose  concretion  in 
the  veins.  Dunglison. 

PHLp-B6L'Q-9y,  n.  [Gr.  (p?.(4^,  <p).t^iu  a  vein, 
and  iiyof,  a  discourse.]  The  anatomy  of  the 
veins.  Dunglison. 

PHLp-BOP'Tp-Rls,  n.  [Gr.  ipU^,,  >p).ii36i,  a  vein, 
and  KTipi(,  a  kind  of  fern  with  feathery  leaves; 
rrifif,  a  feather.]  {Geol.)  A  genus  of  ferns 
from  the  oolite  formation.  ^ng-  Cyc 

PHLEB'OR-RHAgfE,       )  „.      [Qr.  <i,Xi^\,,  ^h06i,  a 
PHLEB-OR-RHA'9I-A,  >  vein,     and     p>iyvuiti,     to 
break.]     (Med.)  Rupture  of  the  veins. 

Smart.     Dunglison. 
PHLP-b6T'0-mIsT,  n.     One  who  practises  phle- 
botomy or  lets  blood  ;  a  blood-letter.  Dunglison. 

PHLp-BOT'O-MiZE,  t>.  a.    To  let  blood.     Howell. 

PIlI.e-B6T'0-M  Y,  n.  [Gr.  iplf^omftia  ;  <t>U4,,  <ph06i, 
a  vein,  and  ro/i/j,  a  cutting.]  {Surg.)  The  opera- 
tion of  opening  a  vein  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
away  blood ;  blood-letting ;  venesection.  Harvey. 

PHLEGM  (fl«m),  n.  [Gr.  tpf-lyna  ;  0Afyu,  to  burn; 
L.  phL'(/ma-,  It.  /lenima  ;  Fr.  phlegme,  Jlegme.l 

1.  {Anat.  &  Mfd.)  One  of  the  four  natural 
humors  of  which  the  ancients  supposed  the 
blood  to  be  composed,  and  which,  according  to 
them,  was  cold  and  moist:  —  any  aqueous  or 
excremcntitious  humor,  as  the  saliva,  nasal 
mucus,  serum,  Ac.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  stringy  mucus  expectorated  or  thrown  off 
by  vomiting.     [Colloquial.]  Dunylison. 

3.  Dulness;  sluggishness;  coldnefxs ;  indif- 
ference; apathy.  Swift.     Warburton. 

4.  {Chetn.)   Water  of  distillation,  [u.]  Boyle. 

PHI.fir.'MA-GOGUE  (fl«g'm?-p5s),  n.  [Gr.  itdfyfi, 
phlegm,  and  dyw,  to  drive.]  A  medicine  for- 
merly believed  to  remove  phlegm.      Dunglison. 

PHLgG-MAT'lC,  or  PHL6g'MA-T1C  [fl?g-niat'ik. 


P.  F.  K.Sm.  C.  Wr.  Wb.  Ash,  Reea;  fl«g'm»-ilk, 
N.  W.J.Ju.;  fl0'm9-tlk, /i.],  «.  [Or.  (/lA/y/icinitiij  ; 
ipi.lynu,  phlegm;  L.  phkgmaticus  ;  \i.  Jicmmali- 
co;  S\}.Jiimiitiio;  Vr.  uhU'gnuUiffue.] 

1.  Abounding  in  phlegm.  "  '1  he  phlc'imntic 
humors  of  the  body.  llarvey. 

2.  Generating  phlegm. 

A  neat's  foot,  I  fear,  is  too  iihlrymatic  ■  meat.  iihak. 

3.  Dull;  sluggish;  cold;  frigid;  unfeeling. 
"  A  heavy  phlegmatic  temper."  Addison. 

aa-  "  PUtgmatic,  though  more  frequently  hoard 
with  the  accent  on  ihe  aiiie|>oniiliiinate, ought,  if  poa- 
sible,  to  be  reduced  to  regularity."     ttalker. 

PHLpG-MAT'J-CAL,  a.    Phlegmatic-  Ash. 

PHLpG-.MAT'|-C.\I.,-LY,  ad.  In  a  phlegmatic 
manner ;  sluggishly  ;'  coldly.  Lee. 

PHI>5G-MAT'IC-LY,  ad.    With  phlegm  ;  coolly. 

PHLEG'MQN,   n.      [Gr.   (phyiiovii,   inflammation  ; 

fA/yo),  to  burn;  L.  phk'gmone;  It.  Jtcm mo ne; 
"r.  phlegman,  Jlegnuin.]  {Med.)  Intiainniation 
of  the  areolar  texture,  attended  with  redness, 
circumscribed  swelling,  and  increased  heat  and 
pain.  Duni/lison. 

PULEG'MO.\-dTD,  a.  [Gr.  ipXry/iovi'i,  phlegmon, 
and  lUoi',  form.]  {Med.)  Resembling  phlepnon  ; 
phlegmonous.  Wright. 

PHLftG'MQ-NoDS,  o.  Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, phlegmon.  Hartey. 

PHLp-GR.E'A.N,  a.  \Gt.  ^hypam  ;  L.  PhlegrtFus.] 
Noting,  or  pertaining  to  Phlegra,  a  volcanic  re- 
gion near  Naples.  Andrews. 

PllLEME  (flSin),  n.     A  fleam.  Johnson. 

PIILE'UM,  n.  [Gr.  <j>Ub><i,  a  marsh  or  water  plant.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses,  one  species  of  which 
{Phkum  pratense,  or  timothy-grass),  is  culti- 
vated for  hay  ;  cat's-tail  grass.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PHLO-^IS'TJC  (flo-jTs'tjk),  a.  [Fr.  phlogistir/iie.] 
i.  (Chem.)  Partaking  of  phlogiston.  Adams. 
2.  (Med.)  Inflammatory.  Dunglison. 

PHLQ-^lS'TJ-OATE,  r.  a.  [/.  PHI.OOISTICATEI) ; 
pp.  PHLOGISTICATIXO,    PHLOOlSTICATEU.l      To 

combine  with  phlogiston.  Ilenry. 

PHL0-(?lS-T(-CA'T10.V,  n.  The  act  or  the  pro- 
cess of  combining  with  phlogiston.         Wright. 

PHLO-^IS'TON  [flo-jis'ton  or  flo-gls'ton,  W.  P.  J. 
F.'ja.;  flo-jIs'ton,  E.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wr  \Vb.\  flo- 
gls'ton,  S.],  n.  '  [Gr.  ^/.oyiardi,  burnt ;  ip/.6yu>,  to 
burn.]  (Chem.)  The  matter  or  principle  of  fire 
fixed  in  combustible  bodies,  —  an  imaginary  prin- 
ciple by  which  Stahl  and  his  followers  account- 
ed for  the  phenomena  of  combustion.     Brande. 

PHLO-RET'lC  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  phloridzinc.  Hob/yn. 

PHLOR'P-TInE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  crystalline,  in- 
soluble substance  obtained  by  boiling  phlorid- 
zine  in  dilute  acids.  SiUiman. 

PHLO-RlD'ZlNE,  n.  [Gr.  <t>Xot6s,  bark,  and  ^ija,  a 
root]  (Chem.)  A  slightly  bitter  substance 
contained  in  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  the  apple, 
pear,  cherry,  and  some  other  trees.       SiUiman. 

PHLORIZEINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  dark-blue  sub- 
stance obtained  by  exposing  phloridzine  to  moist 
air  and  ainiuoniacal  vapors.  SiUiman. 

PHLOR'l-ZlNE,  u.     Phloridzine.  P.  Cyc. 

PHLOX,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.<^;."i,  flame.]  (Bo^)  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  mostly  natives  of  North  America, 
having  generally  purple  or  pink  flowers.    Gray. 

Plld'C.f,  n.\  pi.  PUo'CAi.  [L.,  from  Gr.  i/xiici;.] 
(Zo'.l.)  A  genus  of  marine,  amphibious,  car- 
nivorous mammalia  ;  seals.  Eng.  Cye. 

PHO-CA'CE.\N  (fo-ka'8h?n),  n.  {Zo:)l.)  An  ani- 
nial  of  the  genus  iVjoca ;  a  seal.  Brande. 

PHQ-Ci'E'A,  71.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered 
by  Chac'ornac  in  1853.  Lovering. 

PHO-cftN'JC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained by  saponification  from  phocenine./Jrnwrfe. 

PHO-CE'N|NE.  n.  (Chem.)  A  peculiar  fatty  m.nt- 
ter  contained  in  the  oil  of  the  porpoise.  Brande. 

Pll6'C|.\E,  a.    Relating  to  the  phoca.        P.  Cyc. 

PIKF.'BUS,   n.     [L.,  from   Gr.  ♦oi/Jo$.]     (Mi/th.) 
■  ■        •  IF.  .sV     ■ 


Apollo  ;  —  the  sun 
PHCE-Nl"CEOVS  (-nTah'na, 


Smith. 
,  a.     [Gr.  <pot¥iKt»( ; 


'poifi^,  purplc-red;  L.  phtmiceus.]    (Dot.)  Bed 
very  sltghtly  tinged  with  gray.  Hetulow. 

PHtK  N|-cl.NK,  71.  [Gr.^iw(,  puqilc-rcd.]  {Chem.) 
A  purjtle  hubhtaticc  obtained  by  the  action  of 
Kulphuric  acid  on  indigo.  Braltde. 

PHtF.-M-I-CdP-  TF.-Hl  '• 
AV»;,  n.  pi.  [Or.  ^1- 
yiKonripuf,  the  flamin- 
go ;  (/«iVi(,  crimson, 
and  itrlnav,  a  feather ; 
L.  phamicopterut.'] 
(Ornith.)  A  sub-fam- 
ily of  birds  of  the  or- 
der ^jmc/v*  and  fam- 
ily Anatidte;  flamin- 
goes. Gray. 

PIICE'NJX    (fS'njkii),    n.      I'hocnleoptonis  antiqi-omm. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  ijio.ni.]     [Written  aUo  phei.ijr.] 

1.  (Grecian  Myth.)  A  fabled  bird  auppoHea  to 
live  for  a  long  period,  to  exist  single,  and  to 
rise  again  from  its  o»vn  ashea.  IT.  Smith. 

2.  {Astrmi.)  A  southern  couatellation  near 
Achernar.  y'ichol. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  palms  common  in  India 
and  the  north  of  Africa,  including  the  date-tree, 
or  date-palm  (Phwnix  dactylifeni).      Eng.  Cyc. 

PHO-LA'np-AN,  n.  {Conch.)  A  mollusk  of  the 
genus  Pholas.  Brattde. 

Pnt>'L.\-DITE,  «.  {PoL)  A  fossil  shell  of  the 
genus  Pholas.  Wright. 

PH6'L.\R-iTE,  n.  (Mln.)  A  hydrous  ailicatc  of 
alumina,  occurring  in  soft,  white,  nacreous 
scales;  —  also  written /j/«ofcri/e.  Enj.  Cye. 

PH6'L.\.S,  n.  [Gr.  <p<aUi ;  0&.;.«S(,  a  lurking-hole.] 
(Conch.)  A  genus  of  conchiferous  mollusk?, 
with  a  milky-white,  translucent  shell,  inhabit- 
ing stones,  madrepores,  wood,  and  sometimes 
mud  or  sand  into  which  they  bore.      Eng.  Cyc. 

PIIOL-I-DOPU'O-ROs,  n.  [Gr.  t^lii,  ^ktioi,  a 
scale,  and  ipioia,  to  bear.]  (Pal.)  A  eenua  of 
homocercal  ganoid  fishes  clearly  related  to  Lep- 
idotus.  Agissiz. 

PH6i\-AS-CET'JCS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  it^matfu.tn  prac- 
tise one's  voice ;  ipwu'i.  the  voice,  and  aoKiu,  to 
practise.]  The  art  or  the  method  of  restoring 
the  voice.  Lotid.  Athenteum. 

PHO-NA'TIO.V,  n.  FGr.  <^vfi,  a  sound,  the  voice.] 
The  physiology  of  the  voice.  Dunglison. 

PHO-NET'|C,         /  a_     \Gt.  tpoynriKOi,   pertaining 
PHQ-NET'|-C.\L,  )  to  sound  or  speaking.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  representing,  articulate 
sounds  ;  —  opposed  to  ideographic.  Brande. 

2.  Relating  to  phonetics ;  expressed  by  char< 
acters  representing  articulate  sounds. 

The  attemni  to  introduce  iJioneiic  sp<-llin^.  or  iJKmogra. 
jihii,  .  .  .  has  Dei'n  several  times  made,  once  in  the  sixlrrnlh 
ceijtury,  and  again  some  twenty  years  ago  in  France.  7rc»cA. 

PHQ-N6t'J-C.\L-LY,  ad.     In  a  phonetic  manner. 

PHQ-Nf.T'lCg.  n.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  ar- 
ticulate sounds  and  their  modifications.  Latham. 

PHO-NfiT-I-ZA'TIQN.  «•  The  act  or  the  art  of 
representing  sounds  by  phonetic  characters, 
[u.]  Lund.  Athenaitm. 

PH6N'IC,         )  a.     Relating  to   phonics,  or  the 

PHO.N'I-CAL,  )  doctrine    of    sounds;    phonetic; 

acoustic.  ^'f*-  ^• 

PH<5N'ICS  rren'ika,  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  Wr. ;  ft'njka,  Ja. 

A'.],  n.  pL     [Gr.  if^vn,  a  sound.]     The  doctrine 

of  sounds  ;  acoustics ;  phonetics.  Brande. 

PHA-NO-CAMP'TIC,  o.  [Gr.  ^f/,  a  sound,  and 
KA^nri,  to  bend.]  Able  to  turn  or  inflect  sound. 
"  Phonocamptic  objects."  Derhamt. 

PHO'.NQ-GRApii,  n.  [See  PnoxoonAPHT.]  A 
type  or  character  for  expressing  a  »^ind ;  a 
character  used  in  phonography.  Pitman. 

PHO'NO-GRAPH,  r.  a.  To  represent,  print,  or 
express  by  jihonography.  Gr>j/.  Mag. 

PHO-N<^G'R.VI'"PR.  «•  One  versed  in  phonog- 
raphy ;  a  phonographist. 


Pitman. 


I  a.  R( 
>  raphy 


PII6-.N0-GRAPH'|-C.>L,  >  raphy. 

PH<')-.\0-GRAPH'1-C.\L-LY,    ad. 
phonography. 


Andretet. 

According    to 
Pitman, 


mIeN,  sKR;   m6vE,  NfiR,  S6N;    bOlL,  BOR,  rOLE.  — g,  9,  9,  i,  sqfl;  C,  G,  £,  |,  hard;   §  <w  s;   :^  o*  j«-  — THIS.  this. 
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PHRENETIC  ALLY 


PHO-NOG'RA-PHTsT,  m.  One  who  is  versed  in 
phonography  ;  a  phonographer.  Craicf. 

PHO-NOG  RA-PHY,  M.  [Gr.  ipuivi'i,  a  sound,  and 
y()di/iw,  to  write.] 

1.  The  art  of  expressing  the  sounds  of  a  lan- 
guage by  characters  or  symbols,  one  character 
being  appropriated  exclusively  to  each  sound; 
—  particularly  a  brief  system  of  shoit-hand 
writing,  used  instead  of  stenography,  and  so 
called  in  distinction  from  pkotioti/pij.     Pitmaii. 

The  system  of  writing  called  phonograph!/  has  acquired 
some  interest  for  the  public  from  its  singulBr  success  as  ap- 
plied to  verbatim  reporting,  for  which  purpose  it  is  rapidly 
supplanting  all  former  methods  of  sliort-haud.  A.  I'atteinoii. 

2.  The  art  of  expressing  ideas  harmoniously 
and  musically.  Siidre. 

PIIO'NO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  (fKovn,  a  sound,  and  >.iOo{, 
a  stone.]  A  grayish,  compact,  felspathic  rock, 
yielding  a  metallic  sound  under  the  hammer ; 
clinkstone.  Dana. 

PH0-N6L'0-(,igR,  ti.    Phonologist.       Atheneeum. 

PHO-NQ-LO^'IC,  a.    Same  as  Phonological. 

PH6-N0-L59'1-CAL  [fo-iio-16j'9-ksiI,  K.  Stn. ;  Kn- 
9-15j'e-k9l,  \Vb.]',  a.  Relating  to  phonology,  or 
the  doctrine  of  sounds.  Brande. 

PHO-NOL'O-^TST,  n.    One  versed  in  phonology. 

PHO-NOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  ipiavfi,  a  sound,  the  voice, 
aiid  '/.oyo'i,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on,  or  the 
science  of,  articulate  sounds,  and  their  various 
modifications.  Brande. 

PHO'XO-TVPE,  n.  A  type  or  character,  indicat- 
ing a'  sound,  or  modification  of  sound,  used  in 
phonotypic  printing.  Pitman. 


la. 

-,  >  ypy- 


Relating 


to    phonot- 
P  it  man. 


ph6-no-typ'ic, 

PHO-NO-TYP'l-CAL 

PHO-NOT'Y-PIST,  n.  One  who  practises  phonot- 
ypy.         "  Land.  Athetiaum. 

PHO-N6T'y-PY,  n.  [Gr.  </)(i)i/i;,  a  sound,  and  riTroj, 
a  print,  a"  type.]  The  act  or  the  art  of  printing 
by  sound,  or  by  types  or  characters  representing 
the  sounds  of  the  voice.  Pitman. 

PUd-JVYO-ji-Mi'J\r^,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ^uiv;;,  a  sound, 
and  y.'i/if'u,  to 
marry.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  sub- 
family of  coni- 
rostral  birds  of 
the  order  Pas- 
seres  and  fam- 
ily Corrida ; 
piping-crows. 
Gray. 

PHOR'mJVX,  n. 
A  lyre  or  cithara. 

PHOR'MI-(JM,  n.  [Gr.  ipopixoi,  any  thing  plaited 
with  rushes.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen, 
herbaceous  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  yield  a 
very  beautiful  and  very  strong  fibre,  which  has 
been  imported  under  the  name  of  New  Zealand 
flax.  E7iff.  Ci/c. 

PH6R-0-N6'M|-A,  n.    Phoronomics.        Brande. 

PHC)R-0-N6M'!CS,m.  pi.  [Gr.  ipopiio,  to  bear  along, 
and  vofioi,  a  law.]  The  science  of  motion  ;  me- 
chanics,    [r.]  Brande. 

PHOS'(^E\E,  a.  [Gr.  ip6oi,  <pCii,  light,  and  yiwaio, 
to  produce.]  (Ckem.)  Noting  a  colorless  gas 
generated  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  carbonic 
acid,  in  the  daylight ;  chloro-carbonic.   Brande. 

PH6s'9pX-lTE,  n.  (Mm.)  Chloro-carbonate  of 
lead.  Dana. 

PHfis'PHATE,  n.  FFr.]  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 


Phonygama  viridis. 

[Gr.  (pdofity^.]     (Grecian  Ant.) 
W.  Smith. 


Per- 

re- 


Pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
Murchison. 


PI10S-PHAT'|C,  a. 
phosphate. 

PHOS'PHITE,  n.  [Fr.]  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed 
of  phosphorous  acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 

PH6s'PHQ-LiTE,  n.  [Eng.  phosphorus  and  Gr. 
XiOui,  a  stone.]  (3/tM.)  An  earth  united  with 
phosphoric  acid.  Wright. 

PHOS'PHOR,  n.    Phosphorus,     [r.]         Addison. 

PHOS'PHO-RATE,  v.  a.  [/.  phosphorated;  pp. 
PHOSPHORATING,  PHOSPHORATED.]  To  com- 
bine or  impregnate  with  phosphorus.      Brande. 


PH6s'PHO-RAT-?D,  p.  a.  Impregnated  with 
phosphorus.  Kincan. 

PHOS-PHO'Rg-OUS,  a.  Having  a  luminous  quality. 

The  mollusca  ...  by  ttvexr phosphoreows  quality  illuminate 

the  dark  abyss.  I'eimant. 

PHOS-PIIO-RKSCE'  (-res'),  v.  n.  \i.  phospho- 
resced ;  pp.  PIIOSPHOllESCING,  PHOSl'UO- 
RESCED.1  To  emit  a  phosphoric  light,  or  light 
without  heat ;  to  shine  as  phosphorus.   Branae. 

PHOS-PHO-RES'CpNCE,  n.  [Fr.]  Light  or  lu- 
minousness,  like  that  of  phosphorus,  presented 
in  the  dark  by  many  substances,  as  stale  fish, 
the  jelly-fish,  &c.  Thomson. 

PHOS-PHO-RES'CPNT, «.  [Fr.]  Emitting  phos- 
phoric light ;  emitting  light  without  heat.     L're. 

PHOS-PHOR'IC,  ;  a.  \Yr.  phosphor ique.']  ] 

PH0S-PH6R'!-CAL,  )  taiuing  to,  containing, 

sembling,  or  obtained  from,  phosphorus. 

Phosphoric  acid,  (Chem.)  an  acid  cnntainin;;  one 
equivalent  of  piiospliurus  and  tive  equivalents  of  oxy- 
gen. Sillinutn. 

PHOS'PHO-RITE,  n.  (Min.)  Native  phosphate  of 
lime  ;  a  variety  of  apatite.  Dana. 

PHOS-PHO-RIT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, phosphorite.  Wright. 

PHOS'PHO-ROUS,  a.     1.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 

consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  phosphorus,  and 

three  equivalents  of  oxygen.  Thhmson. 

2.  Having  a  luminous  quality.  Pennant. 

PHOS'PHO-RUS,  71.  [Gr.  ifxoa'pdpog ;  (pds,  light,  and 
(/^pw,  to  bring  ;  L.  pJiosphorus.'\ 

1.  The  morning-star.  Pope. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  colorless,  inflammable,  poison- 
ous substance,  insoluble  in  water,  formerly  ob- 
tained from  urine,  but  now  chiefly  from  bones. 
It  shines  in  the  dark,  and  in  the  air  yields  the 
odor  of  garlic.  Thomson. 

PHOS'PIiy-RET,  n.  A  compound  of  phosphorus 
with  some  other  substance.  Brande. 

PHOS'PHU-RET-TpD,  a.  Combined  with  phos- 
phorus. *^  Phosphiiretted'hyAro^en."  Buchanan. 

PHOS-PHYT'TRTtE,  n.  [phosphorus  and  yitria.'] 
{Min.)  Phosphate  of  yttria.  Ogilvie. 

PHO'TipL,  n.  {Bat.)  A  tree  resembling  the  ba- 
nana-tree. Crabb. 

PHO'T!-ZITE,  n.  [Gr.  (/)W{,  ipwrdi,  light.]  {Min.) 
A  mixture  of  rhodonite  and  carbonate  of  man- 
ganese. Dana. 

PMO-TO-CHEM'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  05<,  0a)r<5c,  light, 
and  "En^.  chemical.]  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
caused  by,  the  chemical  action  of  light.  Brande. 
Photo-chemical  induction,  the  peculiar  action  by 
which  lislit  increases  tlie  attraction  between  chemi- 
cally active  molecules,  or  overcomes  the  resistances 
to  .their  combination.  Oraham. 

PHO'TO-^ENE,  n.  [Gr.  tpaoi,  ipiii,  ^wrrfj,  light,  and 
ycvvaw,  to  produce.]     A  photograph.  Crabb. 

PHO-TO-(?EN'JC,  a.  [Gr.  (j>S>s,  ipwrdi,  light,  and 
yivvaia,  to  produce.]  Noting  a  kind  of  drawing 
or  picture  made  by  the  action  of  light  on  a  pre- 
pared surface.  Brande. 

PHO-TO^'p-NY,  n.  The  art  or  the  act  of  pro- 
ducing photogenic  drawings  or  pictures.  P.  Cyc. 

PHO'TO-GRApH,  n.  A  picture  produced  by  pho- 
tography. Monlh.  Rev. 

PHO'TO-GRApH,  t'.  a.  To  produce  by  photogra- 
phy, as  a  picture.  Mo7ith.  Rev. 

PHO-TOG'RA-PHpR,  n.    A  photographist.  Clarke. 

PHO-TO-GRApH'IC,         )  a.        [Fr.       photogra- 

PHO-TO-GRAPH'1-CAL,  )  phiqiie.]       Relating  to 

photography.  Marsh. 

PHO-t6g'R.\-PHTsT,  n.  One  who  practises  pho- 
tography ;  a  photographer.  Wright. 

PHO-T6G-RA-PH6m'P-TPR,  n.  [Gr.  (/>5f,  0(or<Sj, 
light,  /por/.o),  to  write,  and  itirpov,  a  meastire.]  An 
instrument  for  determining  the  sensibility  of  the 
tablets  emploved  in  the  photographic  process, 
relatively  to  tlie  amount  of  radiation,  luminous 
and  chemical.  Ogilvie. 

PHO-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  (/>wf,  <pyT6i,  light,  and 
yoailioi,  to  write  ;  Fr.  photographic.']  The  art  or 
the  practice  of  producing  fac-similes  or  repre- 


sentations of  objects  by  the  action  of  light  on  a 
prepared  surface  ;  photogeny  ;  —  a  term  applied 
restrictedly  to  the  art  or  the  practice  of  pro- 
ducing pictures  by  the  action  of  light  on  pre- 
pared paper.  Brande. 

PHO-TO-LO^'JC,         ;  a.    Pertaining  to  photol- 

PH0-TO-l6^'1-CAL,  >  ogy.  Clarke. 

PHO-TOL'Q-g^Y,  n.     [Gr.   (/.wj,  ^o,t6.,    light,  and 

).oyoi,  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  photologie.]  The  science 

or  doctrine  of  light.  Brande. 

PHO-TOM'e-TpR,  n.  [Gr.  (jiiof,  (piurds,  light,  and 
/(frpoi',  a  measure  ;  Ft.  phofom  tre.l  An  instru- 
ment to  measure  the  intensity  of  light.  P.  Cyc. 

PHO-TO-MET'RIC  >  „.     [Fr.  fholom.triquc] 

PH6-T0-MF,T'R!-CAL,  )  Relating  to,  or  produced 

by,  photometry,  or  a  photometer.  Brande. 

PHO-TOM'e-TRY,  n.  [Fr.  photomMrie.']  The 
science  or  the  act  of  measuring  light.      Nichol. 

PIIO-TO-PHO'BI-A,  n.  [Gr.  (/)%,  ipiarot,  light,  and 
(poikofjai,  to  fear.]  {Med.)  Aversion  to  light; 
nyctalopy.  Dunylibon. 

PHO-TOP'SI-A.w.  [Gr.  (/oi?,  (/:fc)r<i{,  light,  and  oi^if, 
sight ;  Fr.  phofopsie.]  A  morbid  affection  ot 
the  eyes,  in  which  coruscations  of  light  seem  to 
play  before  them.  Dunglison. 

PHO-TOP'SY,  n.     Photopsia.  Clarke. 

PHO'TO-SPHERE,  n.  [Gr.  </w?,  tp^rdf,  light,  and 
airalpa,  a  sphere.]     The  sphere  of  light.  Ariigo. 

PHRAg-MI'TE^,  n.  [Gr.  (jipnyijiTtK,  growing  in 
hedges;  ippdy/ia,  a  fence.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  including  the  reed.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PHRASE  (fraz),  n.  [Gr.  (jipaais;  (j>pa^w,  to  speak; 
L.  phra&is  ;  It.  (Sr  Sp. /rase ;  Fr.  phrase.'] 

1.  An  expression  consisting  of  two  or  more 
words,  and  forming  in  general  a  part  of  a  sen- 
tence. 

To  fear  the  Lord,  and  depart  from  evil,  are  phrancK  which 
the  Scripture  useth  to  express  the  sum  of  religion.   Tillotson. 

2.  A  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  a  language ; 
an  idiom.  Johnson. 

3.  Manner  of  expression  ;  phraseology  ;  style. 
"  Thou  speakest  in  better  phrase."  Shak. 

4.  {Mns.)  A  connected  group  or  succession 
of  several  notes  or  chords  ;  a  short  passage  not 
coining  to  a  close  or  period.  Dwight. 

Syn.  —  See  Style. 

PHRASE  (fraz),  v.  a.  {i.  PHRASED  ;  pp.  PHRAS- 
ING, phrased.]  To  express  in  words;  to  style; 
to  call ;  to  term,  Shak. 

PHRASE  (fraz),  v.n.  To  employ  phrases.  Prynne. 

PIIRA§E-BOOK  (-biik),  n.  A  small  book  in  which 
the  peculiar  phrases  or  idioms  of  a  language 
are  explained.  Ash. 

PHRA^E'L^SSj  a.     Speechless.  Shak. 

PIIRA§E'MAN,  w.  A  maker  of  phrases.  Coleridge. 

PHRA-SP-0-L6(^'|C,  )  a.     Pertaining   to,   or 

)    C( 


consisting  of,  a  phrase. 

A  stickler  for  a  pnrtic- 
More, 


PHRA-^g-O-LOgf'j-CAL, 

PHRA-§e-OL'0-(^IST,  n. 
ular  phraseology, 

PHRA-§5-0L'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  <Ppaaii,  phrase,  and 
'^.oyoi,  a  discourse ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  fraseologia ;  Fr. 
phras>^ologie.] 

i.  Manner  of  expression  ;  diction ;  style. 

Phraseoloo!/  formal  and  unfashionable.  Johnson. 

2.  A  phrase-book.  Ainsworth. 

Syn. —  See  Style. 

PHRA^'JNG,  n.     1.  Expression  ;  phrase. 

We  have  not  tied  ourselves  to  an  uniformity  of  phramta. 
Trunflulurs  oj  the  Jiiik. 

2.  (Mus.)  The  art  or  the  manner  of  grouping 
together  notes  or  syllables  in  singing  or  in  play- 
ing. Dwight. 

PHRA'TRY,  M.  [Gr.  <ppaTpn.]  (^n<.)  A  subdivis- 
ion of  a  phyle  or  tribe  in  Athens.  Smai-t. 

PHR^I-NET'JC  [fre-ngt'ik,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  Wr.;  fr6n'e-tik,  S.],  a.  [Gr.  ^of wn«*{ ;  L. 
phreneticns ;  It.  is  Sp.  frenedco ;  Fr.  phrMe- 
tique.]  Disordered  in  the  brain  ;  mad;  Irantic; 
frenetic.  —  See  Frenetic,     [r.]         Hudibras. 

PHR5-NET'JC,  n.    A  frantic  person,   [r.]    Selden. 

PHR5;-NET'{-C.\L-LY,  ad.  In  a  frantic  or  deliri- 
ous manner.  '  [r.]"  Wright, 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  y,  y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAST,  fALL;   Ii£lR,  HER; 


PHRENIC 

PHU6N'|f;*a.  [Tr.  phrftiique.]  (^^no/.)  Belonpng 
to  the  diiiphru^m  ;  diaphragmutic.     DuikjUsoii. 

PIIRfiN'lL'fl,  'I.  pl-  [Or.  ippi'iv,  the  mind.]  Mcntiil 
philosophy  ;  metaphysics,     [u.]  Piiik. 

PIIHp-.Ni'TIS,  H.  [L.,  from  Gr.  i^oiv'ith;  ipp^v, 
il>niv}(,  the  mind.]  (Med.)  Inflnuiniation  of  the 
brain,  or  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  ;  deliri- 
um ;  phrensy  ;  frenzy.  Diuujlison. 

PIIRP-NOL'Q-QPR,  n.    A  phrenologist.  Phr.  Jour. 

PIIRfiN-Q-LO^'lC,         )  a.     [Fr.  jhrtnologiqiieJ] 
PIIR£N-0-L09'|-CAL,  )  Relating  to  phrenology. 

Combe. 

PIIUf:N-9-Lo(?'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  phrenologi- 
cal manner  ;  according  to  phrenology.      Combe. 

PHRP-n6l'Q-(^Tst,  M.  [Tr.phr^iologiste.^  One 
who  is  versed  in  phrenology.  Ch.  Ob. 

PHRg-N6L'Q-<?Y,  n.  [Gr.  ^onv,  il>oiv6(,  the  mind, 
and  Uyoi,  a  discourse;  It.  frenoloqia  ;  Fr.pkrv- 
noloifie.]  A  science  the  end  of  wliich  is  to  de- 
termine the  fimctions  of  the  brain  in  general, 
and  of  its  diffprent  parts  in  particular,  and  to 
prove  that  different  faculties  and  propensities 
nave  their  special  organs,  and  that  they  may  be 
recognized  by  the  protuberances,  or  by  the  con- 
formation, 01  the  cranium  ;  craniology. 

Gall.  Spurzheim.  Combe, 
0f  "  This  word  ought  to  inean  psycliolopy,  or 
mental  |ihih>sophy,  but  has  hesn  nppropriateil  by  cra- 
niol(i);ist!>  on  account  of  tlie  liKht  which  llicir  obser- 
vations of  the  convobitlons  of  the  hrain  a-d  corre- 
8ponilin<!  ebvatious  of  the  skull  arc  supposed  to  throw 
on  the  nature  and  province  of  our  diflurent  faculties." 
Fleming. 

PHREN-O-MAg'NPT-I^M,  n.  [Gr.  ipp'/v,  the  inind, 
and  Kng.  magnetism.]  The  power  of  exciting 
the  brain  by  magnetic  influence.  Wright. 

PHREN'^Y,  r.  a.     To  infuriate,     [r.]  Bxjron. 

PHR6N'SY  (fr6n'z?),  n.  [L.  phrenvsis  ;  It.  frene- 
sia;  Sp.jfrene.ii;  Fr.  pfiri-w'sie,  fri-nesic!]  In- 
flammation or  disorder  of  the  brain  ;  delirium ; 
madness;  phrenitis  ;  frenzy.  —  See  Frenzy. 

Demoniac  phrewii,  moping  melancholy.  Mitton. 

tPHRfiN'TlC,  a.     Phrenetic.  /enAs,  1689. 

tPHlt£N'T|C,  n.  A  madman;  a  phrenetic. 
"  Phrentics,  or  bedlams."  Woodward. 

t  PHR^N'TIS-TfiR-Y,  n.  [Gr.  ippovrtarnpiov  ;  fpo- 
»^o»,  to  think.]  A  school;  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing. Corah's  Doom,  Ssc,  1672. 

PHR?'G'l-AN  (frlj'?-?n),  a.  1.  (Geoa.)  Relating 
to  Phrysria,  an  ancient  province  of  Asia  Minor. 

2.  (Mils.)  Denoting,  among  the  ancients,  a 
sprightly  animating  kind  of  music,  particularly 
adapted  to  martial  instruments.  Arbuthnot. 

Phriitriau  stone,  a  kind  of  pumice-stone,  used  hy  the 
ancients  as  an  astringent.  tVright. 

PIJTHI-Ri'A-sTs  (th9-rl'?-8ts),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
iliOiioiuatf  ;  ti>Oiip,  a  louse.]  (Meet.)  A  disease 
which  consists  in  the  excessive  multiplication 
of  lice  on  the  body  ;  the  lousy  disease. O/my/tson. 

PHTHliJ'IC  (tlz'jk),  rt.  {Med.)  Phthisis;  — a  term 
applied  popularly  to  a  disease  resembling  asth- 
ma. Harvey. 

PHTHl^'l-CAL  («z'9-k8l),  a.  [Gr.  it,BiaiK6f  ;  L. 
phthisicns ;  It.  iSj  Sp.  tisico ;  Fr. phthisiniie.]  Hav- 
mg,  or  pertaining  to,  phthisis  or  nhthisic  ;  wast- 
ing.    "  P/Uhisical  consumption.  Ihtrcey. 

PHTHl^'lCK-Y  (tiz'e-k?),  a.  Having,  or  pertain- 
ing to,  phthisic  or  phthisis  ;  phthisical. A/rt«Mrfe;-. 

PHTI1T^-I-6L'Q-9Y  (tlz-),  n.  [Gr.  09i,j,j,  phthi- 
sis, and  ).6yo(,  a  lliscourse.]  (^Med.)  A  treatise 
on  phthisis.  Dung.'ison. 

PnTllI§.|P-XE0-M6'Nl-A,  )  „.    [Gr.^.«,,phthi- 
PHTIIIs-|P-neO'MQ-NY,      )  sis,  and   irw.><i,  the 
breath.]    {.Med.)  Pulinonary  consumption. 

Dimglison. 
PHTHr'.SIS  (thl'sja  or  tl'sjs)  [thl'sjs,  .S.  W.  F.  Ja. 
K.  \Vr. ;  tigjg,  .S»i.  ;  thls'js.  P.],  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
(/.O  oi(,  iiSiui,  to  waste  away.]  (Med.)  Progres- 
sive emaciation  of  every  part  of  the  bodv;  — 
pulmonary  consumption.  Duiigti.ion. 

PHTH(')N-GOM'e-TeR  (th5ng-(i5m'?-t?r),  >i.  [Gr. 
i/iOoyyfi,  the  voice,  and  ithpov,  a  measure.]  A 
measure  of  vocal  sounds.  Smart. 
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PHt'CQ-MA-T^R,  n.     [Gr.  *B«of,  spa-weed,  and 

itiiTiiu,  mother]  (Hot.)  The  gelatinous  sub- 
stance in  which  the  sporules  of  algaceous  plants 
first  vegetate.  Brunde. 

PHY-LAc'T^R,  n.    A  phylactery.  Sandgn. 

PHY-LAc'Tt;RED  (f»-iak't?rd),  rt.  Wearing  phy- 
lacteries ;  dressed  like  the  Pharisees.        Green. 

PMYL-.^C-Tf;R'|C,  >  a.      Relating  to  phvlac- 

PHVI.-.AC-TfiR'|-UAL,  )  teries.  [u.]  L.  Addison. 

PIIY-I,Ac'T(;R-Y,  n.  [Gr.  tpo/.tiKTi'ipioi' ;  (iMkdaow, 
to  guard  ;  L.  phi/lacteriitm ;  It.  JiUUeria ;  Sp. 
Jitatteria ;  Fr.  phglact.re.] 

1.  (A)tt.)  An  amulet ;  a  charm.         Andrews. 

2.  Among  the  Jews,  a  strip  of  parchment  in- 
scribed with  some  passage  of  Scripture,  worn  on 
the  forehead,  nearly  between  the  eyes,  or  on  the 
left  arm  near  the  heart,  to  remind  the  wearer  to 
fulfil  the  law  with  the  head  and  the  heart.  Kitto. 

3.  A  case  in  which  the  early  Christians  en- 
closed the  relics  of  their  dead.  Land.  Ency. 

PHY'l-.JiRClI,  >i.  [Gr.  0W«p;^o{ ;  i(,uh),  a  tribe,  a 
division  of  the  Grecian  army,  and  aoyw,  to  com- 
mand; Ij.  phylarrhus;  Fr.  phylarque?\  (Grecian 
Ant.)  The  prefect  of  a  tribe: — a  commander 
of  cavalry.  W.  Smith. 

I'HY'LAR€I1-Y,  n.     [Gr.  tfiv/iap^^^ia.]     The  state  or 

the  office  of  a  phylarch.  Wright. 

PHYLE,  n.  [Gr.  ^AC/.]  A  tribe  in  Athens.  Smart. 

PIIYL-LJJV'THUS,  n.  [Gr.  <piXXov,  a  leaf,  and  iiOof, 
a  flower.]  (Boi.)  A  genus  of  plants  having  flow- 
ers growing  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  Loudon. 

PHYIi'LIS,  V.  a.  [Phyllis,  a  mistress  in  Virgil's 
Eclogues.]  To  celebrate  or  court  by  amatory 
verses.     "  Phyllising  the  fair."     [r.]        Garth. 

PHYL'LITE,  n.  [Gr.  il^lUov,  a«leaf,  and  ).iOo(,  a 
stone.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  small 
shining  scales  or  plates ;  ottrelite.  Dana. 

PHYL-Lb'DI^O^f,  u.  ;  pl.  PHYLLoniA.  [Gr.  ^U- 
Ao^-,  a  leaf,  and  ilf)o(,  form.]  (Bot.)  A  leaf  con- 
sisting of  a  dilated  petiole  which  takes  the 
place  of  a  true  blade.  Gray. 

PHYL'LODE,  n.     See  Phyllodiim.  Smart. 

PHYL-L6pH'A-gAN,  n.  [Gr.  (pvUov,  a  leaf,  and 
ipnym,  to  eat.]  (Zo  l.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  marsu- 
pial animals  which  includes  the  phalangers : — 
one  of  the  family  of  beetles  which  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  plants  ;  a  chafer.  Brande. 

PHYL-LOPH'O-ROirs,  a.  [Gr.  ipiX?.ov,  a  leaf,  and 
ipipu),  to  bear.]     Bearing  leaves.  P.  Cyc. 

PHYL-LOP'O-DjI,  n.  pl.  .  [Gr.  ipiXXov,  a  leaf,  and 
TToOi,  iroi5o5,  a  foot.]  (Zo':l.)  An  order  of  crusta- 
ceans having  feet  of  a  flattened  leaf-like  form. 

Baird. 

PHtL'LQ-P6D,  n.   (Zo::l.)  One  of  the  Phylhpoda. 

Brande. 

PHtL-LO-SO'MA,  n.  [Gr.  ipUXov,  a  leaf,  and 
a<3/in,  the  body.]  (Zo'l.)  A  family  of  crusta- 
ceans, noted  for  their  rounded  shape,  the  trans- 
parency of  their  teguments,  and  for  having  the 
carapace  large,  lamellar,  and  extended  like  a 
leaf  horizontally  above  the  base  of  the  antenna; 
and  a  part  of  the  thorax  ;  glass-crab.  Eng.  ('yc. 

PHItL'LQ-STOME,  n.  [Gr.  ttiiUov,  a  leaf,  and 
oTdfia,  the  mouth;  Fr.  phyllnstome.]  (Zoi.) 
One  of  a  family  of  bats,  found  in  warm  cli- 
mates, having  the  nasal  disk  expanded  into  a 
distinct  leaf ;  leaf-nosed  bat.  Brande. 

PHtt-LO-TA.\'lS,  }  n.     [Gr.  ^iUoy,  a  leaf,  and 

PHtr.-LO-TAX'Y,    >  riifij,  an  arranging.]     (But.) 

The  arrangement  of  leaves  on  the  stem.    Gray. 

PHif'S'.A-Uf,  n.     [Gr.  li^oaXif.'] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  having  the  fruit 
enclosed  in  a  calyx  ;  winter  cherrv.         Loudon, 

2.  (Zo'd.)  A  floating,  compound, 
heterogeneous  Acalephan ;  Portu- 
guese man-of-war.  Agasaiz. 

PHV^'A-LItE,  n.  [Gr.  ^o/Jw,  to 
blow,  to  swell,  and  liOot.  a  stone.] 
(Min  )  A  coarse  and  nearly  opaqtie 
variety  of  topaz  which  iiiHimesccs 
when  heated  ;  —  called  also  pyro- 
physaiite.  Datut. 


Fkjruou. 
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PUfs-CO'M-f-.^,  n.  [Or.  ^tn,  the  stomach  mi 
large  intextine.]  (Med.)  A  large  tumor  in  the 
alxlomen,  that  is  neither  fluctuating  nor  Mono- 
•■•»«'••  Uunglimm. 

PIIV-.'«E'T(;r,  n.  [L.,  from  Or.  ^mmff ;  feai^,  to 
swell.] 

1.  (Ao  I.)  The  cachalot,  or  vpenn  whale. fiain/. 

2.  A  kind  of  filtering  machine.  Francis, 

PHJPlf-l-A.N'TIIRO-i'v,  ,1.  [Or.  ^^u,  nature,  and 
ai^Ontonoi,  man.)  The  phifosophv  of  human  life, 
or  the  doctrine  of  the  constitution  and  difteaiies 
of  man,  and  the  remedies.  ll'right. 

PIIYS'|<:  (nz'ik),  n.     [See  Physics.] 

1.  The  art  of  healing  diseases  and  preserving 
health  ;   the  science  of  medicine.  Locke. 

2.  A  medicine  or  medicines  ;  a  drug.  Dryden. 

/'*!/«>.  for  the  m<«t  part.  !•  nothing  ebc  but  thr  •iili*t>tul« 
for  exerciMT  and  Irmiivnincp.  A'I'hmm. 

3.  A  purging  medicine  ;  a  cathartic.      Abbot. 

PHiij'IC  (fJz'jk),  r.  rt.  [i.  physickp.d;  pp.  phys- 
icking, PHYSICKED.]  To  give  physic  to;  to 
purge  :  —  to  cure  ;  to  heal.  Shak. 

Pllf':j'|-CAL  (fr7,'?-k?l),  rt.  [Gr.  <t>veii(6t ;  L.  physi. 
cus;  It.  «  Sp._/J*iro;  Fr.j.hisique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  physics,  to  nature,  to  natural 
productions,  or  to  natural  philosophy  ;  natural; 
bodily  ;  corporeal ;  —  opposed  to  moral. 

A»  to  i>hti»irat  cauMi,  I  am  inrUnrd  to  dnuM  altnvrthprof 
their  operation  in  thia  partirulars  nnr  do  I  Ihlnit  thai  iiien 
owe  any  tiling  ut'  their  temper  or  gvniua  to  the  air,  food,  or 
climate.  lUtcom. 

I  call  that  f>himcal  certainty  which  doth  depend  nnon  th* 
evidence  of  acnae.  Wtltitu^ 

2.  External; — opposed  to  chemical.  "The 
physical  characters  of  a  mineral."  Wright. 

3.  Pertaining  to  physic,  or  the  art  of  henling; 
medical.     "  A  y;Ay.HV«/ treatise."  Johnson. 

4.  Used  as  medicine;  medicinal: — cathar- 
tic ;  purgative.     "  Physical  herbs."  .VorfA. 

5.  Like  physic.  "  A  physical  taste."  Johnsmi. 
Physical  education,  ediica  Ion   for  giving  PlFenglh, 

health,  and  vigor  to  the  hodlly  organs  and  powen.  — . 
Physical  peosraphi).  See  Geourapiiy.  —  Pifsical 
lerer,  a  real  or  actual  lever  ;  a  levci  having  aize, 
tliickiicss,  and  wei;;lit  ;  —  op|MM<ed  to  mathematical 
lerer.  —  Phijsiral  science,  a  term  applied  to  the  wicnce 
of  inorganic  bodies.  Bramdt, 

PH\r§'|-C.\L  LY,  rtrf.     1.  In  a  physical  manner; 

by  natural  operation  ;  naturaflv.  Locke. 

2.  By  means  of  medicine,     [r.]  Cheyne. 

PHY§'l-CAL-i\£ss,  n.     State  of  being  physical. 

Scott. 
PHY-?I"CIAN  (f?-zUh'>n),  n.    One  who  professes 

of  practises  medicine,  or  the   healing   art ;    a 

doctor. 

Syn. —  In  this  cniintr>',  the  profeesiona  or  duties 
of  a  physirian  and  suraeoM  are  ctiiiiiiionly  united  in 
the  same  |tcrson  ;  hut  in  England  they  are  roiiinuMily 
separate  ;  and  in  that  country,  a  turgron  docs  not 
take  the  title  of  iloctor.  In  Fngland,  an  apatkrcmrf 
not  only  dis|ieii8ed  medicine,  hut  also  often  preacnbef  iL 

PH^iJ'I-ClST,  H.  One  versed  in  physics.  SiUiman. 

Ilia  opinion*  were  not  univeraally  received  by  phfnciit*. 

Kc.  Ute. 

PHY!y'IC-Nf'T,  «.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Jatropha,  the  seeds  of  which  are  violently  emetic 
and  drastic,  ai<d  in  large  doses  energetic  poi- 
sons ;  Jatropha  curcas,  Eng.  Cyc. 

PKY§'I-CQ-L09'iC,  n.  Logic  illustrated  by  phys- 
ics. Smart. 

PH*S-I-CQ-L09'I-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  physi- 
co-logic.  Stcijt. 

Mixed 


PHV§'|-CQ-MATH-5-MAT'|C8,     n.    pL 
mathematics. 


PHt 9'I-C(?-TH  5-i")L'0-PY,  n.    Natural  theologj 
•or  theology  enforceid  of  illustrated  by  n.itural 
philosophy.  Dcnham. 

PHVs'ICS,  n.  [Gr.  ^oik/i  ;  ^^n,  nature  ;  ^«#, 
to  bring  forth  ;  L.  physica  ;  It.  A  Sp.  ^Jicti ;  Fr. 
physique.]  The  science  of  nature  ;  natural  phi- 
losophy ; —  that  department  of  science  which 
has  for  its  subject  all  things  that  exist  inde- 
pendently of  the  mind's  conception  of  them,  and 
thus  standing  distinct  from  metaphysics,  or  the 
science  which  has  for  its  subject  the  notions 
that  exist  in  the  mind  only.  Warton. 

PIl'Pf-l-OG'.NQ-.MpR,  n.  One  skilled  in  physiog- 
noniy ;  a  physiognomist,     [r.]  Peacham. 


m!eN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6N;    bClL,  BOR,  RtTLE.— 9,  9,  <i,  t,  soft;  £,  fi,  5,  |,  hard;  §  at  *;  ^  <U  gx.— THIS,  this. 
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PICA 


PFiV§-I-QG-N6M'lC.         )  a.  [Gr.  <^«<r<oyva,^(,v»c6f  ; 

PHY§-I-OG-NOM'!-CAL,  >  It.  .Sr  Sp.  Jiso/iomico  ; 
Ft.  physiognoinoniyue.']  Pertaining  to  physiog- 
nomy or  physiognomies.  Browne. 

PHY§-J-OG-NOM'JCS,  n.  pi.     1.  Physiognomy, 

Chambers. 

2.  {Med.)  Signs  in  the  countenance  by  which 

physicians  judge  of  the  state  of  a  patient.  Smart. 

PHY§-j-OG'NO-mTsT,  n.  [Fr.  physiojnomoniste.'] 
One  who  is  versed  in  physiognomy.        Dryden. 

PHY!J-l-OG'N0-MlZE,  v.  a.  To  practise  physiog- 
nomy upon.  Southey. 

t  PHirS-J-OG-NO-MON'lC,  a.  Physiognomic.  Ash. 

PHY§-[-OG'NO-MY  [fiz-f-Sg'iio-iiie,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
K.  Sin.  R.  O. ;  flzh'e-6g-no-iJie,  IV. ;  flz-e-og'no- 
ine  or  fiz-e-6ii'o-ine,  Ja.],  n.  [Gr.  ipvaioy^tajiutin  ; 
tptiaii,  nature,  and  yiiiiJiov,  an  examiner,  a  judt?e  ; 
yiyvdcKU),  to  know ;  It.  Sj  Sp.  fisonomia  \  Fr. 
physiognomonie^ 

1.  The  art  of  discovering  the  temper  and 
character  by  the  outward  appearance,  especially 
by  the  features  of  the  face.  Bacon. 

2.  Particular  cast  or  expression  of  the  face; 
appearance  ;  countenance  ;  face. 

The  end  of  portraits  consists  in  exprcssinj?  the  true  tem- 
per of  those  persons  wliicli  it  represents,  and  to  rnalce  l«nown 
their  phymounoinji.  Diiiden. 

^g^  "There  is  a  prevailing  mispronunciation  of 
this  word,  by  leaving  out  tlie  o',  as  if  the  word  were 
Fruncli.  Iftliis  arises  from  ignorance  of  tlie  common 
rules  of  spelling,  it  may  be  observed  that  »•  is  always 
pronounced  before  n  when  it  is  not  in  the  same  syl- 
lable ;  as,  sis;-nify,  indiir-nity,  &.C.  ;  but  if  aflRjctation 
be  the  cause  of  this  error.  Dr.  Young's  '  Love  of 
Fame  '  will  be  the  best  cure  for  it."     fValker. 

PHY§-{-6g'NO-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  ipvatoyvianovia,  phys- 
iognomy, and  riiTTos,  a  print,  a  sketch.]  A  ma- 
chine for  taking  casts  and  imprints  of  human 
faces  or  countenances.  Observer. 

PHi?§-I-6G'0-NY,  n.  [Gr.  ipbaii,  nature,  and  ydvi,?, 
yii'Oi,  birth.]    The  birth  of  nature.      Coleridge. 

PIlY§-l-0-GRAPH'I-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  phys- 
iography. Wright. 

PH'Y§-|-6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  <pv<ni,  nature,  and 
ypa^pia,  to  write,  to  draw ;  Fr.  physiographie.']  A 
description  of  nature.  Coleridge. 

(I  PHY^-J-OL'O-^PR,  n.    A  physiologist.  Aubrey. 

0  PHY!J-1-0-L69'|C,  >  a.      {!,.  physioloqicus; 

II  PHY!«-!-Q-LO^'|-CAL,  )  It.  ^^^.fisiologico;  Fr. 
physiologique.]  Pertaining  to  physiology. N^ejca/-^. 
Phystolocrical  butuiiy,  a  science  the  object  of  which 
is  to  explain  the  way  in  whicii  plants  live,  grow,  and 
perform  their  various  operations,  as  well  as  tlie  form 
and  structure  of  the  organs  of  plants,  by  whicli  their 
operations  are  performed.  Gray. 

II  PHY§-I-0-L6gt'j-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  physiologi- 
cal manner ;  according  to  physiology.  Gent. Mug. 

K  PHY§-J-6L'Q-g|  1ST,  n.  [Fr.  physiologiste.]  One 
who  is  versed  in,  or  who  treats  of,  physiology. 

^  PHY§-l-5'L'0-^Y  [fiz-e-61'o-j?,  S.  P.J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.Sm..;  ftzli-e-Slo-je,  IV.],  n.  [Gr.  ipvato^.oyiu  ; 
(liiaif,  nature,  and  /-oyoi,  a  discourse  ;  L.  phijsi- 
ologim;  lu  &;  Sp.Jisiofogia;  Yr.physiologie.'] 

1.  The  science  of  nature ;  physics.    Glanvill. 

2.  The  science  of  life,  or  of  the  phenomena 
of  liviiisj  bodies,  or  of  natural  organizations : 
—  the  science  which  treats  of  the  functions  of 
animals  and  vegetables.  Dr.  D.  Oliver. 

Veatttble  physioloiry,  thut  department  of  physiologi- 
cal botJiny  which  treats  of  the  way  in  which  plants 
live,  jrow,  and  perform  their  various  oparations.  Oray. 
45)"  I'/iy-iioloary  and  physicf!  were  formerly  consid- 
ered 218  syimnynio'is.  The  former  now  denotes  the 
laws  of  organized  bodies,  the  latter  of  imorgaiiized. 
The  former  is  dis'tinguished  into  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble. Itoth  imply  the  necessity  of  nature  as  opposed 
to  libert]'  of  Intelligence,  and 'neither  can  bo  propsrly 
appli'fiii  (o  mind.     Fleming. 

ri/y-SIQUE'  (fe-«ek'),  n.  [Fr.]  Structure  of  the 
body. 

PHYS'O-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  0«<r,i'a),  to  blow  or  puflf, 
..nd  Kt'iXri,  a  tumor.]  {Med.)  An  emphysematous 
tumor  of  the  scrotum ;  probably  a  case  of  intes- 
tinal hernia,  containing  much  flatus.  Dunglison. 

VHYS'O-GRADE,  n.  [Gr.  <pva6w,  to  blow  or  puff, 
and  L.  gradior,  to  go.]  (Zonl.)  One  of  a  tribe 
of  Acaiephans  which  swim  by  means  of  air- 
bladders  ;  physalis,  &c.  Brande. 


tPHY§'¥,M.    A  fusee.  Locke, 

PHY-TEI/p-PHAS,  n.  [Gr.  ipvT6v,  a  plant,  and 
iiiipai,  an  elephant,  ivory.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
trees  found  in  South  America,  bearing  hard, 
white  seeds,  about  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg, 
and  of  an  oblong,  ovate,  triangular  shape, 
which,  under  the  name  of  vegetable  ivory,  are 
manufactured  into  buttons,  knobs,  toys,  &c. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

PHY-TEU'M.^,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  <pi)T(vixa,  a  plant 
used  as  an  aphrodisiac]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  de- 
ciduous, herbaceous  plants  ;  sampion.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PHY-TIPH'A-GAN,  n.     A  cetacean.  Smart. 

PHY-Tl V'O-ROUS,  a.  [Gr.  ipvrdv,  a  plant,  and  L. 
r'oro,  to  devour.]  Feeding  on  plants  ;  phytopha- 
gous ;  gramnivorous.  llay. 

PHY-TO-jPHEM'IS-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  (^urrfi/,  a  plant, 
and  Eng.  chemistry.']'  The  chemistry  of  plants  ; 
vegetable  chemistry.  Philos.  Mag. 

PHY-TOCH'J-MY,  n.  [Gr.  4,vt6v,  a  plant,  and  Fr. 
chimie,  chemistry.]     Phyto-chemistry.  Wright. 

PHY-TOg!'p-NY,  n.  [Gr.  (purdv,  a  plant,  and 
yivoc,  race.]  The  doctrine  of  the  generation  of 
plants.  Wnght. 

PIlY-TO-gf^-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  <Pvt6v,  a  plant, 
and  Eng.  geography.']  The  geography  of  plants. 

PHY-TO-GRAPH'J-C.^L,  a.  Pertaining  to  phy- 
tography.  Wright. 

PHY-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  <f>vT6v,  a  plant,  and 
yftaipii),  to  write ;  It.  (S,  Sp.  fitografia ;  Fr.  phy- 
tographie.]  That  department  of  botany  which 
includes  the  description  of  plants.        Heiishw. 

PHY-TO-LAc'CA,  n.  [Gr.  (/urdi-,  a  plant,  and  It. 
lacca,  lac]  (Bot.)  A  gonus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  the  fruit  of  which  yields  a  red  color  like 
lac.  —  See  Poke.  Loudon. 

PHY'TO-IJTE,  n.  [Gr.  <f,vT6v,  a  plant,  and  ).iO«i, 
a  stone  ;  ¥r.  phytolithe.]  {Xat.  Hist.)  A -petri- 
fied  plant ;  a  fossil  vegetable.  Scudamore. 

PHY-TO-Ll-THOL'O-^IST,  n.  One  who  is  skilled 
in,  or  who  treats  of,  fossil  plants.  Craig. 

PHY-TO-LI-THOL'O-QY,  n.  [Gr.  0ur<5v,  a  plant, 
).iiJo(,Vi  Stone,  and  /wyos,  a  discourse.]  Atreatise 
on  fossil  plants.  Craig. 

PHY-TO-LO(?'l-CAL,  a.  [Fr.  phijtologique.]  Re- 
lating to  phytology,  or  to  plants.  Lyell. 

PHY-TOI/O-^ST,  n.  [Fr.  phytologiste.']  One 
versed  in  phytology  ;  a  botanist.  Evelyn. 

PHY-TOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  <I,vt6v,  a  plant,  and  ).6yoi, 
a  discourse ;  Fr.  phytologie.]  The  doctrine  or 
the  science  of  plants,  or  a  treatise  on  plants; 
botany.  Browne. 

PHY'TON,  n.  [Gr.  tpvrdv,  a  plant.]  {Bot.)  A  name 
used  to  designate  the  pieces  which  by  their 
repetition  theoretically  make  up  a  plant,  as  a 
joint  of  stem  with  its  leaf  or  pair  of  leaves.   Gray. 

tPHY'TON-ESS,  w.     A  pythoness.  Todd. 

PHY-TON'O-MY,  M.  [Gr.  ipvrdv,  a  plant,  and  i'd,/o?, 
a  law.]     Vegetable  physiology.  Park. 

PHY-TOPH'A-GOUS,  a.  [Gr.  (pvrdv,  a  plant,  and 
(t>6yu),  to  eat.]  Eating,  or  subsisting  on,  plants ; 
phytivorous.  Brande. 

phy-t6t-o-m] ' j^.m,  n.  pi. 
[(Sr.  ipvTov,  a  plant,  and  TOfifi, 
a  cutting ;  tciivu),  to  cut.] 
{Ornith.)  A  sub-family  of 
conirostral  birds  of  the  order 
Passeres  and  family  Fringil- 
lida;  plant-cutters.     Gray,     phyiotoma  angusti- 

l|®=  Birds  of  this  family  live  rostris. 

upon  vegetable  food,  and  cut  off  the  plants  which 
they  select  close  to  the  root  with  their  beak,  whicli  is 
provided  with  a  kind  of  tooth  at  its  base.     Baird. 

PIIY-T6t'0-MIST,  n.    One  skilled  in  phytotomy. 

PHY-T6t'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  i^vrdv,  a  plant,  and  riptvut, 
to  cut.]     The'  dissection  of  plants.  Wright. 

PHY-T6Z'0-5n,  n. ;  pi.  p?iv-Toz'p-A.  [Gr.  <Pvt6v, 
a  plant,  and  t^Hov,  an  animal.]  {Zoiil.)  A  terra 
used  by  some  naturalistj  as  synonymous  with 
zoophyte.  Brande. 

PHYZ,  n.    See  Phiz.  Todd. 


PI,  n.  {Printing.)  A  confused  mass  of  types.— 
See  Pie.  Adams. 

P(-A'BA,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fresh-water  Brazilian  fish, 
about  the  size  of  the  minnow.  Land.  Ency. 

t  Pl'ACHE,  n.     A  piazza  or  arcade.  Coles. 

t  Pl'A-CLE,  n.  [L.  piaculum  ;  pio,  piare,  to  expi- 
ate.]    An  enormous  crime.  Bp.  King. 

PI-AC'l'-LAR,  a.     [L.  piacularis  ;  Fr. piaci/laire.] 

1.  That  atones  ;  expiatory.  Johnson. 

2.  Requiring  expiation.  Bp.  Story. 

3.  Atrociously  bad  ;  criminal,  Bp.  Hall. 

t  PI-AC'y-LOtrs,  a.  Very  bad ;  piacular.  Browne. 

Pi'4  MA'TER,n.  [L.,  tender  mother.]  {Anat.) 
A  very  delicate  membrane  which  covers  the 
brain,  penetrates  into  its  sinuous  depressions, 
and  envelops  the  cerebellum,  the  spinal  prolon- 
gation, &c.  Dunglison. 

PI'A-NET,  n.  1.  The  lesser  woodpecker.  Bailey. 
2.  The  magpie.  [Scot,  and  N.Eng.]  Johnson. 

P{-A'NiST  [pe-a'nist,  K.  Sm.  Wr.  Maunder;  pi'?- 
iiTst,  Wb.],  n.  [It.  pianista;  Ft. pianiste.']  A 
performer  on  the  piano-forte.  Geiit.  Mag. 

PI-M'JVO.     [It.]     {Mus.)  Soft.  Moore. 

PI-A'NO,  or  PI-An'6,  n.     [Fr.]     A  piano-forte. 

Pl-A'NO-FOR'Tf,  or  PJ-AN'O-FOR'T^  {often 
pe-an'o-fort)  [pe-a'no-tor'ie,  E.  Ja.  R.  ;  pe-a'no. 
for't?,  K.  Wr.;  pe-an'o-fbr'te,  Sm.  C'.l,  n.  ;  pi. 
PIANO-FORTES.  [It.  piano,  soft,  from  h.planus, 
even,  and  forte,  strong,  from  'L.fortis.]  A  mu- 
sical stringed  instrument  with  keys.  Todd. 
;8fS"  "  In  the  piano-forte  the  strings  are  put  in  vibra- 
tion by  means  of  small  lianiiners  connected  by  levers 
with  the  key  or  finger-board."    Brande. 

PI'A-RTsT,  n.  ['L.  pins,  pious.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One 
of  a  religious  order  founded  at  Rome  in  the  17th 
century,  bound  by  a  special  vow  to  devote  them- 
selves to  education.  Brande. 

PJ-AS'SA-VA,  n.  The  footstalks  of  a  species  of 
South  American  palm  {Atfalea  fiinifera),  ex- 
ported from  Brazil,  for  making'  brushes,  and 
brooms  ;  —  also  cnWeA  piacaba.  Simmonds. 

PI-As'TgR,  n.  [It.  S;  Sp.  piastra  ;  Fr.  jiiastre.]  A 
silver  coin  of  variable  value,  current  in  several 
countries. 

SIS'  "The  Italian   and   Spanish  piasters  are  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  dollars."    Brande. 

tPi-A'TION,  w.     lL.piatio.]    Expiation.  Cor&r. 

PJ-Az'ZA,  n. ;  pi.  piazzas.  [It.  piazza,  a  square; 
Sp.  plnza  ;  Fr.  place.]  {Arch.)  An  open  place 
or  square  surrounded  by  buildings  :  — a  covered 
walk,  or  ambulatory,  supported  on  one  side  by 
pillars  or  arches.  Britton.    P.  Cyc, 

PIB'BLE-PAb'BLE,  71.  A  cant  word  for  idle  talk; 
tattle.  "  No  tittle-tattle  nor pibble-pabble."  Shak. 

PIB'CORN,  n.  [W.  pip,  jjib,  a  pipe,  and  corn,  a 
horn.]  In  Wales,  a  musical  pipe  with  a  horn 
at  each  end.  Smart. 

PI'BRAcH  (pi'brak),  n.     A  pibroch,  Tytler. 

Pi'BROjCH  [pi'brok,  Ja.  R.;  pe'brok,  K.  Sm.],  n. 
[Gael.  Sj  Ir.  piobaireachd ;  piob,  a  pipe.]  In  Scot- 
land, a  Highland  air,  suited  to  the  particu- 
lar passion  which  the  musician  would  excite  or 
assuage,  but  especially,  an  air  played  on  the 
bagpipe  before  the  Highlanders,  when  they  go 
out  to  battle.  Jamieson. 

pic,  n.  A  Turkish  cloth  measure,  varying  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-eight  inches.         Simmonds. 

PI'CA,  n.  [L.]  1.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  passe- 
rine birds  of  the  family  Corvidce,  including  the 
magpie.  YarreU. 

2.  {Med.)  An   appetite  for  what  is  unfit  for 
food.  ,  Hallyicell. 

3.  {Printing.)   A  kind  of  type,  larger  than 
long  primer,  as  in  the  following  line  :  — 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 

Small  pica,  a  kind  of  type  smaller  than  pica,  as  in 
the  following  line:  — 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 

Double  pica,   two-lines  pica,   two  lines  double   pica, 
kinds  of  type  used  for  titles,  heads,  &c.  jldams. 

4.  (Eccl.)    Formerly  a  table  or  directory  of 
devotional  services ;  an  ordinal.       Lond.  Ency. 
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PICADOR 

PfC-f-DOR ',  rt.  [Sp.  pica,  a  pike,  a  lance]  A 
riding-master,  or  a  breaker  of  horses:  —  in  a 
bull-tight,  a  horseman  who  expects  to  be  the 
first  to  be  attacked  by  the  bull,  and  is  armed 
with  a  spear  to  resist  him.     [Spain.]     Qu.  Itec. 

PIc'A-.MAR,  n.  [L.  pix,picis,  pitch,  and  amanut, 
bitter.]     The  bitter  principle  of  tar.        Brande. 

Pic'ARD,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  who  believed  in  the  community 
of  women,  and  went  stark  naked  ; — so  named 
from  Picard,  a  native  of  Flanders.  Hook. 

pIc-A-r66n',  n.  [Sp.  piearon,  a  rogue,  a  villain  ; 
pic'aro,  knavish  ;  Fr.  picorer,  to  go  marauding.] 
A  robber  or  plunderer  on  the  sea  ;  a  pirate ;  a 
privateer  ; —  also  written  pickeroon. 

Corsica  and  Miuorca,  in  all  wan,  have  been  the  nesU  of 
picarooia.  '/'eiiiple. 

PiC-A-YUNE',  n.  [From  the  Carib.  Schoolcraft.] 
The  name  of  the  Spanish  half  real,  a  silver  coin 
of  the  value  of  six  and  a  quarter  cents.  [South- 
ern, U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

t  pIC'CA-DIL,  ».     A  Piccadilly.  Bp.  Corbet. 

PIc'CA-dIL-LY,  n.  FA  dim.  of  It.  picca,  a  pike. 
Rickardson.  —  Old  Fr.  peccadilles.     Cotgrace.] 

1.  A  rutf  or  collar  of  points  like  spear-heads, 
worn  in  the  time  of  James  I.  Watson. 

2.  A  street  in  London  ;  —  so  called  from  the 
article  of  dress  of  this  name.  Blount. 

PlC'CA^E,  n.  [Low  L.  piccagium  ;  Fr.  piqner, 
to  prick,  to  perforate.]  (O'uEng.  Law.)  Mon- 
ey paid  at  fairs  for  leave  to  break  the  ground,  to 
set  up  booths  or  stalls.  Ainsworth. 

PI C  co-Lb,  n.  [It.,  little.']  (Mits.)  A  small, 
shrill  kind  of  flute  ;  an  octave  flute.      Dwight. 

PiCE,  n.    An  E.  Indian  copper  coin.  C.  P.  Brown. 

PiCH'y-RlM-BEAN,  n.  An  oblong,  heavy  seed 
obtained  from  a  species  of  Lauras  in  Brazil, 
and  other  parts  of  South  America  ;  —  also  called 
sassafras-nut.  Brande.    Simmoiids. 

PJ(;'I-p.m,  n.  pi.  [L.  pic%is,  a  woodpecker.] 
{Ornith.)  A  family  of  birds  of  the  order  Scaa- 
sores,  includinjj  the  sub-families  Capitonina;, 
Picumnince,  Ptcince,  Gecininee,  Melanerpiiue, 
Colaptinte,  and  Yunciiue;  woodpeckers.    Gray. 

PI-Ci'J>irJE,  n. 
pi.  [See  Pi- 
cio.K.]  (Or- 
tiith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds 
of  the  order 
Scaiisoresand  _., 

family      Pici-  Plcusm^r. 

rfa;  woodpeckers.     Gray. 

PiCK,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  pgcan;  Dut.  pikken;  Ger. 
pickcn,  birken;  Dan.  pikke ;  Sw.  picka.  —  W. 
pigaw.  —  It.  piccare,  to  prick ;  Sp.  picar,  to 
prick,  to  pick  ;    Fr.  piquer.]     [i.  picked  ;  pp. 

PICKING,  PICKEII.] 

1.  To  strike  with  a  pointed  instrument;  to 
pierce.     "  Pick  an  apple  with  a  pin."       Bacon. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  bill  or  beak  ;  to  peck. 

The  eye  th»t  mocketh  at  his  father,  and  di-snUeth  to  obey 
hia  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out. 

Prov.  XXX.  17. 

3.  To  open  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

Did  you  ever  find 
That  any  art  could  pick  the  lock  ?  lienham. 

4.  To  pull  off  or  pluck  with  the  fingers,  or  a 
pointed  instrument ;  as,  "  To  pick  berries." 

5.  To  clean  by  separating  thit  which  adheres, 
by  the  teeth,  fingers,  or  a  pointed  instrument. 

Hope  is  a  pleoKant  premeditation  of  enjoyment;  as  when 
a  dog  cxpectJ  till  his  master  has  done  pickmu  a  bone.    Mart. 

6.  To  choose ;  to  select ;  to  cull. 

This  much  he  may  be  able  to  jiictout  and  willing  to  trans- 

ter  into  his  new  history.  Swift. 

Deep  through  a  miry  lane  she  picked  her  way.  Onu. 

7.  To  take  with  the  fingers  or  a  pointed  in- 
strument ;  —  followed  by  up. 

The  acorns  he  pickf<l  up  under  an  oak.  Lorke. 

8.  To  seek  industriouslv  ;  to  take  up.;  to  be- 
gin.    "To />icA  a  quarrel.''  Bacon. 

0.  To  take  something  out  of,  with  the  fingers, 
or  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

The  other  night  I  fell  asleep  here,  and  had  my  pocket 

10.  t  To  pitch.  "  I  could  pick  my  lance.".s7<«l-. 
To  pick  a  hole  in  one't  coat,  to  And  fault  with  one. 
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Joknaen,  —  To  pick  a  tXank,  to  do  ■ome  mean  or  Mfvlla 
act  for  the  sake  uf  gaxu'ing,  favor.  Ilamngton. —  To 
pick  in,  (faint.)  to  ri-Mtore  any  uiiovciiiioim  in  a  picture 
by  iiiarkiiiK  with  atreakii  or  dot*  witli  a  point  ur  a 
poiiiiud  bruali. 

pIck,  v.  n.    1.  To  eat  slowly  or  by  morsels ;  to 
nibble.  Dryden. 

2.  To  do  any  thing  nicely,  or  with  great  at- 
tention to  small  matters.  Dryden. 

PiCK,  n.     [Dut.  pik.  —  Fr.  pique.] 

1.  A  sharp-pointed  tool  for  digging  or  remov- 
ing any  thing  in  small  quantities. 


What  the  niinera  call  chert  and  wheriu  . 
the  pickt  will  uut  touch  it. 


. .  is  H>  har    hat 
WuoduMid. 


2.  A  fork.    "  He  eats  with  pipka."  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

3.  The  sharp  point,  or  pike,  in  the  centreof  a 
buckler.  Beau.  <Sf  Fl. 

4.  t  A  ^udge ;  a  pique.  Todd. 

5.  Choice;   selection;   as,  "To   have  one's 
pick." 

6.  A  spot  on  cards.    "  The  diamonds  are  cer- 
tainly called  picks  in  the  North  of  Eng."  Todd. 

7.  (Printing.)  Foul  matter  collected  on  types 
so  as  to  clog  up  the  face  of  them.  Adams. 

PiCK'A-NlN-NY,  n.  [Probably  from  picade  nirio, 
pequeno  niho,  little  infant.  Boucher.  —  Proba- 
bly of  African  origin.  Bartlett.  —  From  the  Ca- 
rib. Schoolcraft.]  A  half-caste  child  ;  —  a  negro 
or  colored  infant.  [Southern,  U.  S.]  Schoolcrajft. 

pIck'A-PAcK,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  pack ; 
pickback.     [Low.]  L'Estrange. 

t  pIck'AR-dIl,  n.    A  Piccadilly.  B.  Jonson. 

PiCK'AXE  (plk'iks),  n.  A  tool  with  a  sharp 
point  and  a  handle  like  that  of  an  axe,  for  dig- 
ging or  breaking  hard  earth,  stones,  &c.  Milton. 

PIck'bAcK,  arf.     Pickapack.    [Low.]     Hudibras. 

PlCK'gD,  a.  1.  Pointed;  sharp;  peaked.  Mortimer. 
2.  Spruce ;  smartly  or  foppishly  dressed.  Shak. 

PICKED  (pikt),  p.  a.  Selected ;  culled  ;  collected. 

Picked-up  dinner,  a  dinner  made  up  of  the  fragments 

remaining  from  former  meals.  [Colloquial.]    Bartlett. 

PICK'gD-NfiSS,  n.   1.  The  state  of  being  pointed. 
2    Spruceness  ;  foppery.  B.  Jonson. 

t  PJC-KEER',  V.  n.     [Fr.  picorer.] 

1.  To  pillage  ;  to  rob.  Ainatcorth. 

2.  To  skirmish,  as  soldiers.  Lovelace. 

tP|C-KEER'eR,  n.     One  who  pillages.  Cleaveland. 

pICK'PR,  n.     1.  One  who  picks.  Mortimer. 

2.  An  instrument  to  pick  with  ;  a  pickaxe. 

With  an  iron  picker  clear  the  earth.  Mortimer. 

PlCK'eR-BfiND,n.  A  niece  of  buffalo  hide,  lined, 
but  not  tanned  or  otherwise  dressed,  used  by 
weavers.  Simmonds. 

PlCK'pR-5L,  n.  [Dim.  oT pike.]  (Ich.)  A  fresh- 
water pike  ;  Esox  lucius.  YarreU. 

PiCK'eR-eL-VVEED,  n.  An  aquatic  plant,  fan- 
cied to  breed  pickerels.  IValton. 

PlCK'eR-lD(^E,  n.  A  tumor  on  the  back  of  cattle ; 
a  wornal.  Loudon. 

pIcK-5-r66n',  n.    See  Picaroon.  Crabb. 

pTck-P-r66n',  v.  n.  (Mil.)  To  skirmish  before 
the  main  battle  begins ;  to  pickeer.  Crabb. 

PiCK'pR-Y,  or  PTk'A-RY,  n.  [Fr.  picorer,  to  rob.] 
Rapine:  —  petty  theft.     [Scotland.]     Jamieson. 

PlCK'^lT,  n.  [It.  picchetto;  Sp.piqttete;  Fr.  pi- 
quet.] 

1.  (Fort.)  A  stake  used  in  laying  out  ground, 
to  mark  the  bounds  and  angles.  Brande. 

2.  A  narrow,  pointed  board,  used  in  making 
fences.  Wright. 

3.  (Mil.)  A  detachment  of  troops  forming  a 
chain  of  outposts  to  secure  the  camp  from  any 
surprise  from  the  enemy,  and  to  keep  recon- 
noitring parties  at  a  distance; — also  called 
outlying  picket.  Ghs.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

4.  A  game  at  cards.  —  See  Piqvet.    Wright. 
6.  A  punishment  which  consists  in  making 

the  offender  stand  wifli  one  foot  on  a  pointed 

stake.  iMtidon  Ency. 

Inlt/inir  picket,   (Mil.)  a   detachment   rrmnininK  in 

camp  fully  equipped,  ready  to  turn  out  on  any  alann. 

Olo».  (if  Mil.  Tcrmn. 

PiCK'PT,     V.  a.        [<'.  PICKETED;    />/!.   PICKETING, 

PICKETED.] 


PICEIS 

1.  To  fortify  or  enclose  with  pickeU.  Wright 
3.  To  fasten  to  a  picket.  Moote. 
3.    To  puniah  by  comiielling  to  stand   with 

one  foot  on  a  pointed  sUkc.  Wright. 

PlCK'{:T-FftNCE,  n.  A  fence  made  of  narrow 
pointed  boards.  Chatnberlain. 

PlCK-^T-TEE',  w.  (Bat.)  A  fine,  variegated  stie 
cies  of  carnation  ;  picotce.  Crabb. 

PlCK'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  picks ;  the 
act  of  culling ;  selection;  a  gleaning. 

2.  pi.  That  which  is  left ;  refuse.  Clarke. 

3.  ;>/.  Pounded  oyster-shelU  used  for  making 
*'^'''*-  Simmondt. 

Pic'KLE  (plk'kl),  n.  [Dut.  pekel ;  Qer.  p  kel.— 
Gael,  piccal;  Jr.  pictl.  —  From  Bcnkelrn,  who 
invented  the  art  of  pickling  herrings.  PeimatU. 
—  Perhaps  from  Fr.  piquer,  to  pierce,  to  be 
pungent.   Skinner.] 

1.  Any  kind  of  salt  or  acid  liquor  in  which 
flesh  or  vegetables  are  preserved.  "  The  best 
p.ckle  for  a  walnut."  Additon. 

Some  flsh  are  . . .  split,  and  kept  In  folrUr.         Carrw. 

2.  A  vegetable  or  substance  pickled  :  —  any 
thing  preserved  in  pickle.  Johnson. 

3.  Sorry  plight  or  condition.  "  How  cam'st 
thou  in  this  pickle  } "  Shak. 

4.  An  enclosure.  [Local,  Eng.]  Sec  Picle. 
To  have  a  rod  in  pickle,  to  have  a  (logging  prepared 

for  one.  BartleU. 

PIC'KLE,  v.  a.      [l.  PICKLED; /p.  FICKLINO,  PIC- 

kledJ 

1.  To  preserve  in  pickle.  Dryden. 

2.  To  season  or  imbue  highly  with  any  thing 
bad.     "  A  pickled  rogue."  Johtvson, 

Pic'KLE,  o.  Malicious;  spitefuL  "Superlative- 
ly jhckle  and  unruly."     [ii.]         Capt.  Graydon. 

PIc'KLE-H£r'R|NG,  m.  A  merry-andrew ;  a 
zany ;  a  buffoon.  '  Shak. 

PICK'LOCK,  n.     1.   An  instrument   for  picking 

jocks.     "  The  very  picklock  that  opens  the  way 

into  all  cabinets."  L' Estranae. 

2.  A  person  who  picks  locks.         Bp.  Tayhr. 

tPlCK'PEN-NY,n.   A  sharper;  a  skinflint.  1/ore. 

PlCK'-P6(?K-gT,  n.  One  who  picks,  or  steals 
from,  the  pocket  of  another.  Bentley. 

pIck'-P6cK-5T,  o.     Privately  stealing.     Smdh. 

PlCK'PiJRSE,  n.  One  who  steals  from  the  purse, 
or  the  purse  itself,  of  another.       Stcift.     Shak. 

PiCK'SY,  n.     A  fairy ;  a  pixy.  Gent.  Mag. 

pIcK'THANK,  n.  An  oflficious  person  studious  to 
gain  favor,  or  occasions  for  obtaining  thanks ;  a 
flatterer;  parasite.  " Smiling picktha}ik*." Shak. 

pIcK't66th,  «.     A  toothpick,    [r.]  Sirifi. 

PlCK-WlCK'|-AN,a.  Pertaining  to  Pickwick,  one 
of  the  characters  in  the  "  Pickwick  Papers  "  by 
Charles  Dickens.     [Colloquial  or  ludicrous.] 

Pickmickian  tense,  a  merely  technical  or  conatnictiv* 
sense.  "  Lawycm  and  poliiician»  daily  abinte  each 
oilier  in  a  Pickrickian  sente."  Bowdttck. 

PiC'LE  (plk'kl),  M.  [From  \U  piccolo,  little.  Cow- 
ell.  —  From  L.  pictatium,  a  scrap.  Speltnan.] 
(Old  Enp.  Law.)  A  small  parcel  of  land  en- 
closed with  a  hedge ;  a  little  close ;  — also  writ- 
ten pycle,  pightel,  pingle,  and  pickle.        CowelL 

PiC'NiC,  n.     [Fr.  pique  nique.] 

1.  An  assembly  or  entertainment  in  which  the 
table  is  sunplied  from  the  contributions  of  those 
who  atteno  ;  — commonly  held  in  the  open  air. 

Picnic,  an  assembly  of  young  people  of  tioth  sexe*  at  a 
tavern,  where  evcrj'  one  pays  liis  club.  Wulryrrn,  I7WL 

2.  A  small,  sweet,  fancy  biscuit.    Simmonds. 

Pf ' CO  (pe'k6),  n.     [Sp.]     Peak;  point.    Bentley. 

PlC-9-TEE',  n.  (Bat.)  A  carnation  having  petals 
notched  at  the  edges  and  spotted.  Smart. 

P/C-0-TtJirE',n.  [Yr.  picotin.]  A  pec\i.  Suretme. 

PlC'R(NE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  bitter  substance  pro- 
cured  from  Digitalis  purpurea,  and  said  to  be 
identical  with  digitaline.  Hoblyn. 

P/C'RIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  riKf^f,  a  bitter  plant 
resembling  lettuce;  *«p<k,  bitter.]  (Sot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Compositit ;  ox- 
tongue. Eng.  Cyc. 
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pIC-RQ-LTjCH'P-NTne,  n.  [Gr.  itiK^di,  bitter,  ana 
Xeiynv,  a  lichen.]  {Chem.)  A  bitter  principle 
contained  in  a  species  of  lichen  {Variolaria 
amira) ;  variolarine.  Thomson. 

PlC'ROL-lTE,  n.  [Gr.  mxpog,  bitter,  and  f.Wof,  a 
stone.]  (Mm.)  A  dark-green  tibrous  variety  of 
serpentine.  Dmia. 

PIc'RO-M EL,  n.  [Gr.  -irtKpbi,  bitter,  and niXi,  honey.] 
(Chein.)  A  colorless,  soft,  sweetish-bitter  sub- 
stance, forming  part  of  the  bile.         Dunglison. 

PiC-RO-PHAR'MA-CO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  nixpds,  bit- 
ter, ipapiiaKov,  poison,  and  XWoi,  a  stone.]  (Min.) 
A  native  arseniate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  from 
Riechelsdorf,  in  Hessia.  Brande. 

PiC'RQ-PH'irLL,  n.  [Gr.  irtKpd;,  bitter,  and  (l>hnov, 
a  leaf.]  (Min.)  A  greenish-gray,  foliated,  fibrous 
variety  of  serpentine.  Dana. 

PIC-RO-PHYL'LlTE,  or  PIC-ROPH'VL-LITE  (131) 
n.  [Gr.  TTiicpd.,  bitter,  and  i/>W^.oi/,a'leaf.]  (Min.) 
A  species  of  serpentine,  in  dark-green  foliated 
masses.  Brande. 

PlC'ROS-MINE,  n.  [Gr.  7ri«fp<5j,  bitter,  and  00^,), 
an  odor.]  (Min.)  A  greenish-white  variety  of 
serpentine.  Dana. 

p!C-RO-TOX'JNE,  n.  [Gr.  m/foot,  bitter,  and  rof<- 
«6i',poison.]  {Chem.)  The  bitter  and  poisonous 
principle  of  the  East  Indian  plant  Cocculus  In- 
dicus,  or  Plunkenetii.  Hobli/n. 

pICT,  n.  [L.  pictus  ;  pinqo,  pictus,  to  paint.]  A 
painted  person  ;  —  particularly  one  of  a  tribe  of 
Scythians  or  Germans,  who  anciently  settled  in 
Scotland,  and  who  painted  their  bodies.        Lee. 

PTcT'JSH,  a.     Relating  to  the  Picts.        Ed.  Rev. 

PTc'TOR,  n.  [L.,  a  painter.]  {Astron.)  A  south- 
ern constellation.  Hind. 

P|C-T6'RI-AL,  o.  [L.  pictorius  ;  piclor,  a  paint- 
er.] Pertaining  to  pictures  or  to  painters ; 
illustrated  by  pictures.  Broione. 

PJC-T6'RI-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  pictorial  manner; 
by  picture's.       '  Observer. 

PJC-TOR  JC,         /  ^_  Illustrated  by  pictures ;  pic- 
PJC-TOR'1-CAL,  )  torial.     [k.]  Maunder. 

PlCT'i;-RA-BLE  (plkt'yu-rgi-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
pictured  or  painted.  Coleridge. 

PiCT'y-RAL  (plkt'yu-r9l)»  «•  Relating  to,  or  rep- 
resented by,  pictures.  For.  Qii.  Rev. 

PiCT'U-RAL,  n.  A  representation,  [r.]    Spenser. 

PTcT'URE  (pikt'yur,  24),  n.  [L.  pictnra  ;  pingo, 
pictus,  to  paint ;  It.  pittura ;  Sp.  pintura ;  Fr. 
peinttire.'] 

1.  A  representation  or  likeness  in  colors  •  a 
painting ;  a  drawing. 

Beautiful  as  when  flrst 
The  appropriate  picture,  fresh  from  Titian's  hand. 
Graced  the  refectory.  Wordsworth. 

2.  The  science  or  the  art  of  painting,     [r.] 

Whosoever  loves  not  picture  is  injurious  to  truth  and  all 
the  wisdom  of  poetry.  B.  Jomon. 

3.  Any  representation,  resemblance,  or  like- 
ness ;  a  semblance. 

Vouchsafe  this  picture  of  thy  soul  to  see.  Dri/ilen. 

Syn. —  Picture  is  any  drawing,  or  a  Ukenesn,  made 
by  an  artist  in  painting,  in  tapestry,  mosaic,  &c.  ;  a 
painting  ia  that  which  is  pruduced  by  a  painter  ;  a 
print,  a  copy  of  a  painting  printed  ;  an  en^rainng,  that 
which  is  produced  by  an  engraver.  A  beautiful  pict- 
ure ;  an  excellent  likeness  ;  a  good  paintinir ;  an  en- 
graring  on  copper,  from  wliich  a  number  of  prints 
were  taken.  —  See  Model,. 

PIOT'URE   (pikt'yur),  v.  a.      [i.   piCTUREn;    pp. 

PICTURING,  PlCTlRED.] 

1.  To  represent  by  painting;  to  form  an 
image  or  likeness  of;  to  paint;  to  delineate. 

I  have  not  seen  him  so  pictured.  Shak. 

2.  To  cover  or  adorn  with  pictures. 


Bright-eyed  Fancy,  hovering  o'er, 

Scatters  from  her  piclurerl  urn 

Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum. 


Gray. 


PlCT'llRE-BOOK  (-bftk),  n.  A  book  for  children, 
containing  pictures.  Simmotids. 

PlCT'URE-CLEAN-pR,  n.  A  restorer  of  the 
brightness  of  colors,  &c.,  in  oil  paintings  ;  pict- 
ure-restorer. Simmonds. 

PIct'URE-FRAME,  n.     A  frame  for  a  picture. 

The  old  Italian  picture-frames  are  models  of  tnstc  and 
propriety.  FairlioU. 


PlCT'URE-GAL'LER-Y,  n.  A  place  for  hanging 
or  exhibiting  pictures.  Sitnmonds. 

PICT'yRE-LIKE,  a.    Like  a  picture.  Shak. 

PiCT'lJR-^R,  71.    A  painter  ;  a  maker  of  pictures. 

PTCT'yRE-Rg-STOR'5R,  n.     Picture-cleaner. 

pIcT'IJRE-ROD,  n.  A  kind  of  brass  tubing,  for 
afhxing  to  the  tops  of  wails  in  a  room,  to  sus- 
pend pictures  from.  Sitnmonds. 

PICT-U-RESaUE'  (pikt-yy-resk'),  a.  [It.  pittores- 
co ;  pittura,  a  picture  ;  Sp.  ptntoresco  ;  Fr.  pit- 
toresque.]  Having  that  kind  of  beauty  which 
is  agreeable  in  a  picture ;  striking  the  mind  with 
great  power  or  pleasure,  by  the  grouping  or 
disposition  of  objects  of  vision,  or  by  painting 
to  the  imagination  any  circumstance  or  event 
with  the  liveliness  of  nature ;  giving  vivid  im- 
pressions of  nature  or  reality  ;  graphic.  "  A 
picturesque  representation."  Johnson.  "  Pict- 
uresque  personifications."      Warton. 

Anglesey,  a  tract  of  plain  country, . .  .picturesque  only 
from  llie  view  it  has  of  Caernarvonshire.  Orag,  1750. 

j8£g=  "  Picturesque  is  a  word  applied  to  every  object, 
and  every  kind  of  scenery,  which  lias  been,  or  might 
be,  represented  with  good  efTect  in  painting.  .  .  .  The 
two  qualities  of  roughness  and  of  sudden  variation, 
joined  to  that  of  irregularity,  are  the  most  efficient 
causes  of  the  picturesque."     Price. 

PICT-y-RESQUE',  n.  A  picturesque  assemblage, 
in  general ;  picturcsqueness.  Brande. 

PICT-y-RESaUE'LY  (plkt-y-resk'Ie),  ad.  In  a 
picturesque  manner.  Hamiltoti. 

PlCT-y-RESaUE'N^SS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
i  y  of  being  picturesque.  Price. 

PICT'y-RING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  pictures  ;  —  a 
picture.  Soidh. 

PICT'y-RlZE,  V.  a.  To  adorn  or  to  represent  by 
pictures,     [u.]  Ec.  Rev. 

PIC'yL,  n.  A  weight  varying  in  different  Orien- 
tal countries.  —  See  Pecul.  Makom. 

PiC'y-LET,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  sub-fam- 
ily Picuminte.  Gray. 

PIC-U-MI'J^JE,  n.  pi. 
[See  PiciDiE.]  {Or- 
nith.) A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order 
Scansores  and  family 
Picidw,  piculets.  Gz-ay. 

i»Trv'r>«  n    I   -jfjix  Picumus  minutissimus. 

PlD  DLE    (pid  dl),    V.  n. 

[From  It.  piccolo,  small,  or  from  Fr.  petit,  little. 

Skinner.  — Dim.  of  W.  hreyta,  to  eat.     Lye.  — 

See  Peddle.]     \i.  piddled  ;  pp.  piddling, 

PIDDLED.] 

1.  To  attend  to  small  parts  rather  than  the 
main  ;  to  trifle,     [r.]  Beau.  (Sf  Fl. 

2.  To  pick  at  table  ;  to  feed  squeamishly,  [r.] 

Content  with  little,  I  can  pirMIe  here 

On  broccoli  and  mutton  round  the  year.  Pope. 

3.  1  o  make  water ;  to  urinate.  Smart. 

PiD'DLgR,  n.     One  who  piddles.  Johnson. 

pTd'DLING,  p.  a.    Busy  about  trifles ;  trifling. 

pIe  (pi),  M.  [From  A.  S.  bycgan,  to  build,  as  of 
paste.  Skinner.  —  Perhaps  hom.  paste,  'Fr.pAte. 
Richardson.  —  W.  pi,  piog.'] 

1.  Crust  or  paste  baked  with  something  in  it. 

2.  (Pnnti?ig.)  A  confused  mass  of  types; 
types  mingled ;  —  also  written  pi.  Smart. 

PIE,  v.  a.  {Printing.)  To  mingle  indiscriminate- 
ly, as  types  ;  —  also  written  pi.  Deake. 

PIE,  M.  \1j.  pica-l  1.  {Ornith.)  A  party-colorfed 
bird  of  the  genus  Pica ;  a  magpie. 

And  chattering  pieK  in  dismal  discords  sung.  Shut. 

2.  A  chattering  tell-tale.  Chaucer. 

PIE,  n.  [Supposed  to  be  from  Gr.  it'ival,  a  tablet, 
an  index  or  register,  or  to  be  so  called  because 
pied  or  of  various  colors,  red,  white,  and  black. 
Nares."]  A  Roman  Catholic  book  in  which  was 
ordained  the  manner  of  saying  and  solemnizing 
the  offices  of  the  church  ;  —  written  also^ye.  Fox. 
By  cock  and  pie,  by  God  and  the  pie,  or  Roman 
Catliolic  service-book.  Sliak. 

pIe'BALD,  a.  [From  pie,  a  bird.l  Of  various 
colors;  diversified  in  color.  ^' K piebald  horse.'" 
Spectator.  "  A  piebald  livery  of  coarse  patches." 
Locke. 


PIECE  (p«s),  n.     [It.  pezzo ;  Sp.  pieza ;  Fr.  pilce.] 

1.  Apart;  a  portion  ;  a  fragment.  "K  piece 
of  bread."  Prov.  vi.  26.  "  A  piece  of  new  cloth." 
Matt.  ix.  16.  "  A  piece  of  ground."  Luke  xiv.  18. 

2.  A  coin  ;  a  bit  of  money.      Gen.  xxxvii.  28. 
And  Boilcau,  for  eight  hundred  pieces, 

Makes  Louis  take  the  will  of  Jove.  Prior. 

3.  A  general  term  for  any  kind  of  ordnance 
or  fire-arm.  Stocqiieler. 

Many  of  the  ships  have  brass  pieces.  Kaleiyh. 

4.  A  picture  or  painting. 

Each  heavenly  piece  unwearied  we  compare. 

Match  Jtapliael's  grace  with  thy  loved  Uuido's  air.     Popv. 

5.  A  literary  or  a  musical  composition ;  a 
writing.    "  He  wrote  several  pieces.      Addiscn. 

6.  A  passage  in  a  literary  composition. 

A  man  that  is  in  Kome  can  scarce  see  an  object  that  doe« 
not  call  to  mind  a  piece  of  a  Latin  poet  or  historian,  .dc/cjwni 

7.  {Her.)  An  ordinary  or  charge.  Lond.Ency. 

8.  A  definite  quantity  of  cloth,  according  to 
its  kind. 

S^g'  "  A  piece  of  muslin  is  ten  yards  ;  of  calico, 
twenty-eight  yards  ;  of  Irish  linen,  twenty-five  yards; 
of  Hanoverian  linen,  one  Itundred  double  ells,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty -eight  yards."     Simmonds. 

9.  t  A  woman,  as  being  a  piece  of  beauty. 

I  had  a  wife,  a  passing  princely  piece. 

Which  far  did  pass  that  gallant  girl  of  Greece.  Mir.  for  Mag, 

10.  A  woman,  in  contempt ;  a  bad  woman. 

IIow  doth  he,  though  a  better  Pharisee,  look  away,  to  sea 
such  apiece  in  his  house!  Bjj.  Hall, 

11.  A  term  of  contempt  or  ridicule.  "  A  piece 
of  a  lawyer."  Johnson. 

12.  A  little  while;  a  short  time.  "Stay  a 
piece."     [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

13.  A  short  distance ;  a  little  way ;  as,  "  To 
go  apiece  with  one."    [Local  and  vulgar,  U.  S.] 

.Apiece,  to  eacli.  "  Only  one  eye  and  one  ear  apiece.'''' 

Mure. —  Of  a  piece,  the  same  with  the  rest;   of  the 

same  sort ;  like.  "  A  poet  must  be  of  a  piece  with  the 

spectators,  to  gain  a  reputation."    Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Part. 

PIECE  (pes),  V.  a.    \i.  PIECED ;  pp.  piecing, 

PIECED.] 

1.  To  mend  ;  to  patch ;  as,  "  To  piece  a  gar- 
ment." 

2.  To  enlarge  by  adding  a  piece. 

I  speak  too  long;  but  'tis  to  piece  the  time.  Shak. 

3.  To  join  ;  to  unite  ;  to  add.  Johnson. 
To  piece  out,  to  enlarge  or  increase  by  adding  a 

piece  or  pieces.  Sliak. 

t  PIECE  (pes),  n.  [Sp.  pieza,  a  room.]  A  castle  : 
—  a  building.  Spenser. 

PIECE,  ».  w.     To  join ;  to  coalesce.  Bacon. 

PIECE'-BRO-KPR,  n.  A  person  who  buys  shreds 
and  remnants  of  cloth  from  tailors,  to  sell  again 
to  others  who  want  them  for  mending,  or  for 
other  purposes.  Simmonds. 

PIECE'-GOOD§  (-gudz),  n.  pi.  Cloths  of  various 
kinds  made  up  into  pieces  of  certain  lengths,  as 
drills,  mulls,  jaconets,  shirtings,  &c.  Simmonds. 

PIECE'LgSS,  a.  Not  compoued  or  made  of  pieces ; 
entire ;  whole.  Donne. 

t  PIECE'LY,  ad.    In  pieces.  Iluloet. 

PIECE'MEAI  (pfts'n.Sl),  ad.  In  or  by  pieces  or 
fragments.     "  I'll  be  torn  piecemeal."        Shak. 

Piecemeat  they  win  this  acre  first,  then  that.  Pope. 

PIECE'MEAL  (pSs'mEl),  a.  Single  ;  separate  ; 
divided.     "  Piecemeal  parts."  Pope. 

PIECE'MEAL,  n.     A  fragment ;  a  morseL     Udal. 

t  PIECE'MEAL,  V.  a.  To  divide  into  pieces  ot 
parts.     "  He  took  it^jVe^mew/m^^."       Johnson. 

PIECE'MEALED  (pes'meld),  p.  a.  Divided  into 
pieces.  Cotgrave. 

PIECE'N^R,  n.  {Manufactures.)  One  who  sup- 
plies the  rolls  of  wool  to  the  slubber.     P.  Mag. 

PIEtJ'gR,  w.     One  who  pieces ;  a  patcher.      Ash. 

PIECE'-:- WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  Work  done  or  paid 
for  by  the  piece  or  job.  Farm.  Ency.  Simmonds. 

PIED  (pid),  a.  Of  different  colors,  like  the  pie, 
or  magpie  ;  party-colored  ;  variegated. 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied.  Milton. 

PIED'NPSS  (pid'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  pied; 
variegation  ;  diversity  of  color.  Shak. 
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PIEDOUCIIE 

PiE-d6u9HE',  n.  [Fr.  pied,  a  foot,  and  adownr, 
to  soften.]  (Arcn.)  A  little  pedestal  for  sup- 
porting a  bust,  &c.  Landau. 

PIE-DROIT'  (pc-drwa'),  n.  [Fr.]  {Arch.)  A  pile  or 
short  pillar  partly  inserted  in  a  wall.        Jirande. 

PIEL,  n.    A  wedge  for  boring  stones.  Simmonda. 

t  PIBLED  (peid),  o.     Peeled ;  bare  ;  bald.     S/iak. 

PIFJVO  (iw-a'ns),  a.  [It.]  {Mua.)  Full;  all  the 
instruments  performing.  Moore. 

PIEI'  (pep),  V.  n.    To  peep.  — See  Peep.    Huloet. 

PiE'P6\V-DpR-C6URT,  or  PiE'POU-DEE- 
COUET,  n.  [Fr.  pied,  a  foot,  and  poudrcux, 
dusty,  i.  e.  dusty-footed  dealers  ;  poiidre,  pow- 
der. Spel/iian.  Skinner.]  {Old  hnr/.  Law.)  A 
court  established  to  decide,  on  the  spot,  disputes 
arising  at  fairs  and  markets.  Brande. 

PIER  (p5r),  n.  [Fr.  pierre,  a  stone,  from  Gr.  rtlrpa  ; 
L.  petra.  —  A.  S.  per,  pere,  a  pier ;  Dut.  beer."] 

1.  {Arch.)  One  of  the  solid  spaces  between  a 
series  of  openings  in  a  wall,  whether  windows 
or  arches, — more  particularly  the  pillar-like 
masses  of  masonry  from  which  arches  spring;  — 
a  wall  or  mass  of  stone-work  supporting  an 
arch  of  a  bridge.  P.  Ci/c. 

2.  A  mole  or  jetty  carried  out  into  the  sea  to 
break  the  force  of  the  waves,  to  form  a  harbor, 
landing-place,  &c.  Brande. 

PIER'AQE,  re.  Toll  paid  by  vessels  for  the  use  of 
a  pier  or  wharf;  wharfage:  —  toll  for  landing 
or  walking  on  a  pier  or  wharf.  Himmonds. 

g  PIERCE,  or  PIERCE  [p5rs,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
IVr.;  pers  or  pgrs,  IV.  J.  F.  ;  pgrs,  iS.],  v.  a.  [Fr. 
percer.  —  From  L.  peiiundo,  pertujius,  to  beat, 
push,    or    thrust    through.      Caseneuve.]       [i. 

PIEKCED  ;  pp.  PIERCING,  PIEHCED.] 

1.  To  thrust  a  pointed  instrument  into. 

With  this  fatal  sword,  on  which  I  died. 

I  itieive  her  opened  back  or  tender  side.  Dryden. 

2.  To  penetrate ;  to  enter ;  to  force  a  way  into. 

Thi&  Driiiscd  reed, ...  on  which  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go 
into  hi8  hand  and  pierce  it.  2  Kings  xviii.  21. 

3.  To  affect;,  to  move;  to  touch. 

Did  your  letters  jnene  the  queen  ?  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Pe.netrate. 

II  PIERCE,  tJ.  «.  1.  To  enter  or  penetrate,  as  a 
pointed  instrument ;  to  force  a  way. 

Shot  arrows  . .  .  would  pierce  through  the  lidei  of  a  ship, 

where  a  bullet  would  not  pierce.  Bacon. 

A  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own  soul.       Luke  ii.  3d. 

2.  To  dive  or  penetrate,  as  into  a  secret. 

She  would  not  pierce  further  into  his  meaning.       Sidney. 

3.  To  affect  one  ;  to  move  the  passions. 

And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence.  ShaJc. 

II  PIERCE'A-BLE.a.  Thatmay  be  pierced.  Spenser. 

PIER'C^L,  n.  A  kind  of  awl  or  gimlet  for  ginng 
vent  to  casks  of  liquor.  Simmonds. 

II  PIER^'pR,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  pierces. 
2.  An  eyeleteer  ;  a  stiletto.  Simmonds. 

II  PIER^'ING,  p. a.  Penetrating:  affecting;  sharp  ; 
keen  ;  severe ;  as,  '•  A  piercing  glance." 

II  PIER^'ING,  n.  The  act  of  penetrating  ;  penetra- 
tion. "  The  piercings  of  a  sword."  Prov.  xii.  18. 

II  PIER9'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  piercing  manner; 
sharply.  '  Sherioood. 

U  PIER(;;'|NG-NeS3,  n.  The  power  of  piercing; 
sharpness  ;  keenness.  Derham. 

PIER'-GLAss,  n.  A  large  looking-glass  placed 
between  windows.  Simmonds. 

Pl-E'RI-AN,  a.  [Gr.  n./p<of.]  Relating  to  the 
Muses,  who  weriB  called  Pierides,  from  Pieria, 
near  Mount  Olympus,  where  they  were  first  wor- 
shipped among  the  Thracians. 

A  little  learning  Is  a  dangerous  things 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.  Pope. 

tPIER.S'ANT,  a.     Piercing.  Chaucer. 

PIER'-TA-BLE,  n.     A  table  placed  between  win- 
dows. Smart. 
Pl'^T,  n.    A  pie  or  magpie.   [Local,  Eng.]   Todd. 

PI'P-Tl^M,  n.  The  principles  or  the  practice  of 
the  Pietists.  Freg. 

Pf'e-TI.ST,  n.  [From  piett^.]  {Ecd.  Hist.)  One 
of  a  sect  that  sprung  up  m  Germany  in  the  17th 
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century,  noted  for  strict  devotion  and  great  pu- 
rity of  life.  Uoo/c. 

Vi-^-T\ii'T\C,         )  a.     Relating  to,  or  partaking 
Pi-e-TlS'T|-CAI.,  >  of,  pietism.        For.  Qu.  Rev. 

pI'S-TY,  n.  [L.  pietas;  pius,  pious;  It.  pieta; 
Up.  p'iedad ;  Fr.  /jiV'^'.] 

1.  The  filial  sentiment  felt  by  man  to  God, 
the  Father  of  all ;  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the 
Supreme  Being,  producing  habitual  reverence, 
and  a  disposition  to  know  and  obey  his  laws  ; 
godliness;  devotion;  religion. 

2.  Reverence  or  duty  to  parents  or  to  those 
in  superior  relation.  Swift. 

Byn.  — See  Holv,  Religion. 

Pl-e-ZOM'p-TgR,  n.  [Or.  TTi/^u,  to  press,  and  ftl- 
Tpof,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  compressibility  of  liquids.  Sichol. 

PIF'FE-Rb,  n.    [It.]    (Jl/iM.)  A  fife.  Moore. 

pIg,  n.     [Dut.  bigghe,  big.] 

1.  The  young  of  swine  ;  a  young  boar  or  sow. 

2.  A  mass  of  unforged  metal,  weighing  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

A  nodding  beam  or  nig  of  lead, 

May  hurt  the  very  ablest  head.  Pope. 

3.  Any  piece  of  earthen  ware,  as  a  pitcher, 
a  chimney-pot,  &c.  Jamieson. 

PIg,  r.  n.     1.  To  bring  forth  pigs.  Johnson. 

2.  To  lie,  or  to  act,  like  pigs.  C.  Richardson. 

Pl^'EON  (pTj'un  or  plj'jn)  Fptd'- 
juii,  S.  Ja.  Sm. ;  pld'jln,  ]V,  J.], 
n.  [L.  j)/pio,  pipionis,  a  young 
pipping  bird;  pipio,  to  pip  or  . 
peep ;  It.  piccione ;  Sp.  pin-  f 
chon;'Fr. pigeon.]  {Ornith.)  A 
bird  of  the  order  Coliimba  and 
family  Colmnbidcr,  some  species 
of  which  are  bred  in  bo.xes  or 
dove-cots  attached  to  a  build- 
ing ;  a  dove.  Gray. 
Band-tailed  pigeon,  a  pi|!Con  in- 
habitiiif!  from  tlie  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Pacilic  Ocean  and  Mexico  ; 
Columba  fa-iciata  of  Gay.  —  Blue- 
headed  pigeon,  a  pigeon  found  chief- 
ly in  tlie  West  Indies  ;  StarntEnas 
cyanocephala  of  Linnieus. —  Car- 
rier-ptgr.on,  a  variety  of  Columba 
licia,  wliich  has  been  employed  to 
carry  messages.  — Orren  pigeon,  a  pigeon  found  in  In- 
dia, Java,  and  some  adjacent  islands,  having  the  mid- 
dle tail-featliers  preen,  and  brilliant  red  eyes  ;  yinairo 
aromatica  of  Cuvier.  —  Ground  pigeon,  a  pigeon  of  the 
sub-family  Oourina,  which  nests  on  the  ground.  — 
JVutmeg  pigeon,  a  largo  pigeon  found  in  India,  the 
Moluccas,  Celebes,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  islands, 
which  feeds  on  fruits,  especially  the  nutmeg  ;  the 
Carpophaga  anea  of  Selby.  —Oceanic  fruit-pigeon, 
a  pigeon  ;  Carpophaga  oceanica. —  Passenger  pigeon,  a 
migratory  pigeon  found  in  North  America ;  wild 
pigeon;  Ketopistes  migratoria  of  Swainsun.  — Ring- 
pigeon,  ring-dove  ;  Columba  palumbus  of  Linna;u8.  — 
Tree-pigeon,  a  pigeon  of  the  sub-family  Turonina, 
which  nests  on  trees. —  Toatli-bUled  pigeon,  a  pigeon 
of  the  sub-family  Didunculintr.  —  W  kite  headed  pigeon, 
a  pigeon  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  Florida  keys  ; 
Columba  leucocephala  of  Linn:i-us.  —  Wood  pigeon, 
stock-dove  ;  Columba  anas  of  I.innipus. 

Eng.  Cyc.     Oray.     S.  F.  Baird. 


Passenger  pigeon 

iSfanttrtttts  ci/iuto- 

cephala). 


PiG'EQN 
fleece. 


To  strip  of  money ;  to 
Observer. 


(pTj'nn),  V 
[Vulgar.] 

Pigj'EON-FOOT  (plj'un-fftt),  n.  {Bot.)  An  herb; 
Geranium  molle.  Ainsioorth. 

Plp'EON-HEART'fD,  o.     Timid;  frightened. 

I  never  saw  such  pigeon-hearted  {>eople.  Beau.  V  FL 

PI«?'EQ.N'-H6LE,  n.  1.  A  hole  in  a  pigeon-house 
or  dove-cot.  Smart. 

2.  A  small  division  or  compartment  in  a  case, 
for  the  reception  of  papers,  &c.  Burke. 

3.  {pi.)  An  old  English  game,  in  which  balls 
were  rolled  through  small  arches.  Steevena. 

PI(?'EQN-I10^SE,  n.  A  house  for  pigeons;  a 
dove-cot.  Ilackluyt. 

PTQ'EQN-Uv'eRED  (-?rd),  a.  Mild  ;  soft;  gen- 
tle :  —  timid ;  pigeon-hearted.  Shak. 

P1(?'EQN-MATCH,  n.  A  competitive  trial  of  skill 
among  sportsmen,  in  shooting  at  pisieons  let 
loose  from  a  trap.  Simmonds. 

Plgj'EQN-PEA,  n.    A  kind  of  pulse  highly  es- 


PIGTAIL 

teemed  by  all  clamca  of  the  natiTC*  of  India ; 
the  seed  of  the  I'ytinu  ctyan.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Pl(?'EQ.\-RY  (plJMn-r?),  n.  A  house  or  cage  for 
pigeons;  a  dove-cot.  •    Loudon. 

PlV'EQ.\-TOEI),  o.  Putting  the  foot  straight 
forward,  without  turning  out  the  toes.    Oyilcie. 

Pl^'EQN-WOOU  (-wad),  n.  Another  name  for 
zebra-wood ;  —  used  for  furniture.       Simmonds. 

PiG'-EYEI)  (-Id),  a.  Having  small,  sunken  eyes, 
like  those  of  swine.  Booth. 

PIg'G  pR-Y,  n.  A  house  or  an  enclosure  for  pigs ; 
a  pigsty  ;  a  hogsty.  Loudon. 

PiG'eiN,  n.  [Scot.,  a  milk-pniL]  A  small  wooden 
vessel  made  in  the  manner  of  a  half-barrel,  and 
having  one  stave  longer  than  the  others  for  a 
handle.     [Local.]  UaUiweU. 

PiG'eiSH,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  pigs ;  swinish; 
hoggish ;  greedy.  Qu.  Rev. 

PiG'-HftAD-pD,  a.    1.  Haring  a  head  like  a  pig, 

or  a  large  head.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Stupid ;  obstinate.     [Vulgar.]  Todd. 

t  pIgHT  (pit),  I.  &  p.  from  pitch.  Pitched ;  trans- 
fi.\ed;  pierced.  Spetuer. 

t  PiGlIT  ^pIt),  V.  a.    To  pierce.  Hickiije. 

t  PIG H'TfL  (pi'-),  n.  A  little  close  ;  a  picle.Coire//. 

pIg'-IR'ON  (-i-um),  M.     Iron  in  pigs.  —  See  Iiio.'*. 

PiG'-LftAD,  n.    Lead  in  pigs.  Booth. 

PIG-ME'AN,  a.    See  Pyomean. 

PIg'M(;nt,  n.     FL.  pigmentum  ;  pingo,  to  paint.] 

1.  A  colored  substance  or  material  used  in 
painting  ;  a  paint ;  a  color.  FairhoU. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  definite  and  well-marked  colora- 
tion found  in  certain  parts  of  the  animal  organ- 
ism. Eng.  Cyc. 

PjG-.MfiNT'.AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  pigments;  pig- 
mentary ;  pigmentous.  Burnet, 

PlG'Mp.V-TA-RY,  n.  [L.  pigmentariua.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  consisting  of,  pigments ;  pigmen- 
tal ;  pigmentous.  Ed.  Rev. 

P(G-MEN'T0VS,  a.    Pigmentary.  Walker. 

pIg'M  Y,n.    Adwarf.  — SeePyoMT.  Pope. 

t  p1g'N5R-ATE,  r.  o.     [L.  pignero,  pigneratua.] 

1.  To  pledge ;  to  pawn  ;  to  mortgage.  Blount. 

2.  To  take  in  pawn,  as  a  pawnbroker.  Blount. 

PIg-NO-RA'TIO.\,  n.  |^L.  pigneratio ;  pignus,  a 
pledge;  Tt. pi'/noration.] 

1.  {Old  Ciril  Law.)  A  pledge  of  property  and 
an  engagement  of  person.  Bouvier 

2.  {.Modem  Civil  Law.)  The  taking  of  cattle 
doing  damage,  by  way  of  pledge  till  satisfaction 
is  made.  BurrilL 

pIg'NQ-RA-tIve,  a.  [Fr.  pignorati/.]  {Law.) 
Pledging;  pawning.  Boucier. 

pIg'NUT,  n.  {Bot.)  1.  A  genus  of  umbellifer- 
ous, perennial  herbs,  having  a  nearly  globular, 
aromatic,  sweet  root,  of  which  swine  are  very 
fond  ;  earth-nut ;  Bunium.  Loudon.  Eng.  Cyc. 
2.  A  small  North  American  walnut ;  hog- 
nut  ;  Carya  glabra,  or  Jugan*  glabra.       Gray. 

PIg'OT-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  substance  from  the 
walls  of  a  granite  cave  in  Cornwall,  consisting  of 
an  organic  acid  combined  with  alumina.    Dana. 

PIg'p£n,  n.     A  pen  for  pigs;  a  pigsty;  piggery. 

PIg'§'-FRY,  m.     Entrails  of  a  pig.        Simmonds. 

t  PTg§'.N(:Y  (pigz'n?),  n.  [A.  S.  piga,  a  v^irgin  ; 
Dan.  pige ;  Sxv.  pii/a  ;  Icel.  pika.  Lye.  —  "The 
Romans  used  ocuius  [the  eye]  as  a  term  of  en- 
dearment, and  perhaps  o/i/f/r.v/ii*;,  in  vulgar  lan- 
giiage,  only  means  ocellus  [little  eye],  the  eyea 
of  a  pig  being  reinarkablv  smalL"  Tynchitt. — 
A  diminutive  of  pig.  X'ares.]  A  word  of  en- 
dearment to  a  girl.  Chaucer. 

pTg'STY,  n.  A  place  or  enclosure  where  pigs  are 
kept ;  a  piggery  ;  a  hogsty  ;  a  pigpen.       Booth. 

PIg'TAIL,  n.  1.  The  hair  tied  behind  in  a  ribbon, 

so  as  to  resemble  a  pig's  tail.     [Ix)w.]        Todd. 

2.  Tobacco  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  long  rope 

or  cord,  which  is  afterwards  wound  into  a  ball. 

Tlic  tobacco  he  usually  chewrtb  called  jnVml.  S>r{p, 
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PILLAR 


rfG'wlD-^EON,  n.  [piff  and  widffeon.']  A  fairy  : 
any  thing  petty  or  small.  Cleaveland. 

PIKE,  n.  [It.  picca ;  Sp.  pica ;  Fr.  pigue.  —  Dut. 
piek  ;  Ger.  ;)irAe  ;  Ban.  <St  Sw.  piA:.] 

1.  (Mil.)  A  weapon,  formerly  much  used,  con- 
sisting of  a  wooden  shaft  from  ten  to  fourteen 
feet  long,  with  a  flat,  pointed  steel  head,  called 

.   the  spear.  Stocqueler. 

2.  A  fork  used  in  husbandry.  Tusser. 

3.  A  peak ;  a  point.  Bryant. 

4.  An  iron  spring  for  fastening  work  to  a 
lathe.  Moxon. 

5.  The  gate  of  a  turnpike.  Simmonds. 

6.  A  large  cock  of  hay.  [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

7.  {Ich.)  A  very  voracious  malacopterygious 
fresh-water  fish, 
having  the  head 
oblong,  obtuse, 
depressed,  and 
large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  body ;  ^'"'- 
Esox  lucim  of  Linnwus.  It  is  the  longest-lived 
and  largest  of  the  fresh-water  fishes.      Xarrell. 

PlK'^D  (pik'ed)  [pik'ed,  S.  IF.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.;  p8'- 
ked,  K. ;  pekt  or  pik'ed,  Sm. ;  pikt,  IFr.],  a. 
Ending  in  a  point ;  picked  ;  peaked.     Camden. 

t  PIKE-DEVANT,  n.  The  beard  cut  to  a  sharp 
point  in  the  middle,  below  the  chin.  Heyicood. 
^g-  "  It  is  seen  in  most  of  the  portraits  of  Charles 
the  First."    Jfares. 

PIKE'-HEAD-^D.  a.  Having  a  sharp-pointed 
head  like  that  of  a  pike.  Pennant. 

J,   S  [I 
PIKE'MAN,  n.    A  soldier  armed  with  a  pike. 

Three  great  squadrons  of  iiikemen.  Kiiolles. 

PIKE'STAFF,  w.     The  staff  or  shaft  of  a  pike. 

To  me  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  Tatler. 

PIK'RO-LlTE,  n.   {Min.)  See  Picrolite.    Datia. 
t  PI'LA^E,  n.    The  natural  coat  or  hair  on  ani- 


PIKE'LgT,  )  n.    A  light  cake  ;  a  kind  of  muffin 
PiKE'LlN,   )  [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 


mals.  —  See  Pelage. 


Bacon. 


PJ-lAS'T^R,  n.  [L.  pila,  a  pillar;  It.  pilastro; 
Sp.  pilastra;  Fr.  pilastre.]  {Arch.)  A  square 
pillar,  usually  inserted  in  a  wall,  and  projecting 
a  little  from  its  surface.  Britton. 

PJ-LAs'TgRED  (pe-ms'terd),  a.  1.  Furnished  with 
pilasters.  '  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

2.  In  the  form  of,  or'serving  as,  a  pilaster. 

Pilastered  jasmines  'twixt  the  windows  grew.  I/arte. 

PJ-lAu',  n.    A  Turkish  dish.  —  See  Pillau. 

PILCH,  n.  [A.  S.  pyha,  7>yfce ;  Dut.  pels;  Ger. 
pelz ;  Dan.  <Sf  Sw.  pels.  —  L.  pulUcium ;  pellis,  a 
skin  ;  It.  pellicia ;  Sp.  pellcja  ;  Fr.  2>elisse.] 

1.  A  garment  of  skins,  with  or  without  the 
fur ;  a  furred  gown.  Chaucer.     Decker. 

2.  A  kind  of  petticoat  open  before,  worn  by 
infants  :  —  an  apron  or  protection  for  the  thighs, 
worn  by  men  digging  peat :  —  any  thing  thick  or 
gross.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

PILCH'ARD,  n.  (Ich.)  A  fish  resembling  the  her- 
ring in  size  and  form,  but  thicker  ;  Clupea  pil- 
chardus.  Yarrell. 

PILCH'^R,  n.     1.    A  garment  of  skins,  usually 

furred  ;  a  pilch.  Hanmer. 

2.  A  scabbard ;  a  sheath.  Shak. 

3.  {Ich.)  A  pilchard.  Milton. 

t  pIl'CROW,  n.  A  technical  word  with  printers, 
for  the  mark  of  a  paragraph.  Tusser. 

PILE,  n.  [Gr.  ttV.o;,  a  ball,  a  globe ;  L.  piia  ;  Sp. 
pila,  a  pile  ;  Fr.  pile.  —  A.  S.  pil.] 

1.  An  aggregation  or  collection  in  a  roundish 
or  elevated  form  ;  a  heap  ;  an  accumulation  ;  a 
mass.  "  Piles  of  wealth."  "  Piles  of  ruin." 
Shak.     "The  pj'/e  of  burning  wood."     Dri/den. 

2.  A  building,  or  a  mass  of  buildings ;  an 
edifice  ;  a  fabric  ;  a  structure. 

The  pile  o'erlookcd  the  town,  and  drew  the  sight.  Dryden. 

3.  {Mil.)  A  heap  of  shot  or  shells  piled  up  by 
horizontal  courses  in  a  pyramidal  or  wedge-like 
form.  Brande. 

Galvanic  or  Voltaic  pile.    See  Voltaic. 

PILE,  w.  [L.  pila,  a  pillar  ;  paliis,  a  stake  ;  It.  &; 
Sp.  pila,  a  pile.  —  A.  S.  pil ;  Dut.  paal ;  Old 
Ger.  pal;  Get.  pfahl;  Jiaxi.  peel;  Sw. pafe.] 


1.  A  pale;  a  stake,  —  particularly  one  of  the 
large  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  to  support 
a  superstructure. 

The  foundation  of  the  church  of  Harlem  is  supported  by 
wooden  pilas,  as  the  houses  in  Amsterdam  arc.  Lwke. 

2.  A  kind  of  puncheon  which,  in  the  ancient 
method  of  coining  with  a  hammer,  contained 
the  arms,  or  other  figure,  and  inscription,  to  be 
struck  on  a  coin  :  — the  side  of  a  coin  contain- 
ing the  arms.  Lotid.  Ency.     Locke. 

3.  (Her.)  A  wedge-shaped  ordinary.   Brande. 

4.  [L.  pilum,  a  javelin.  —  Dan.  c5j  Sw.  pil,  an 
arrow.]  The  head  or  point  of  an  arrow  or  spear. 

Into  his  forehead  . . .  stuck  the  steel  piVe.        Chapman. 

To  sheet  pile,  to  drive  a  piling  of  planks,  edge  to 

edge.  Wright. 

PILE,  n.     [L.  pilus.']     1.  t  A  hair.  Shaki 

2.  A  hairy  or  a  woolly  surface  ;  nap.     "  The 

pile  of  velvet."  Grew. 

PILE,  V.  a.      \i.  PILED  ;  pp.  PILING,  PILED.] 

1.  To  put  or  collect  in  a  pile  or  heap  ;  to 
heap  ;  to  accumulate  ;  to  coacervate  ;  to  amass. 
"  Hills  piled  on  hills."  Dryden. 

2.  To  fill  with  something  heaped.  "  A  great 
house  riled  upon  the  sides  with  great  wedges  of 
gold."  Abbot. 

3.  To  fill  above  the  brim  or  top.  Wright. 
To  pile,  arms,  (Mil.)  to  plant  three  guns  together, 

uniting  the  ramrods  so  that  the  guns  may  remain 
steady  and  uprigilt.  Stocqueler.  —  To  pile  barley,  to 
break  olT  tlie  awns  of  threshed  barley. 

PILE,  V.  n.    To  drive  piles.  Wright. 

pIl'5-ATE,  a.  [L.  pileatus,  wearing 
a  felt' cap;  pileus,  a  felt  cap.]  (Bot.) 
Having  a  cap  or  lid  like  that  of  a 
mushroom.  Loudon. 

PIL'5-AT-?D,  a.    Pileate.  Woodward. 

PILE'— DRIV-fR,  n.  An  engine  for  driving  piles 
into  the  ground,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  heavy 
rammer  or  block  of  iron,  which  is  dropped  from 
a  height  on  the  head  of  the  piles.  Brande. 

PiLE'-EN-9JNE,  n.  An  engine  for  driving  piles  ; 
a  pile-driver.  P.  Cyc. 

t  PILE'M(;NT,  n.     Accumulation.  Bp.  Hall. 

Pj-LEN'TUM,  n.  A  light  vehicle,  being  a  com- 
bination of  the  cab  and  carriage.        Simmonds. 

PI-Lg-OP'SlS,  n.  [Gr.  m'Afos,  a  pileus  or  cap,  and 
oipis,  appearance.]  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  marine 
mollusks,  having  an  irregular  conical  shell  with 
the  apex  spirally  recurved  ;  — called  also  fioww^^- 
limpet.  Woodward. 

PI'L^-OUS,  a.  [L.  pilostii ;  pilus,  a  hair.]  Per- 
taining to  the  hair  ;  hairy ;  pilose.     Dunglison. 

PILE'-PLANKS,  n.  pi.  Planks  about  nine  inches 
broad,  and  from  two  to  four  inches  thick,  sharp- 
ened at  their  lower  end,  and  driven  with  their 
edges  close  together  into  the  ground.      Ogilvie. 

PIL'gR,  n.    One  who  piles  or  accumulates. 

PILE^,  n.  pi.  [L.  pill,  a  ball.]  (Med.)  A  disease 
characterized  by  rovind,  livid,  and  painful  tu- 
bercles or  tumors  round  the  margin  of,  or  with- 
in, the  anus ;  hemorrhoids.  LhtngUson. 

P|-LE'Tys,  n.  An  arrow,  used  in  the  middle 
ages,  with  a  knob  a  little  above  the  head,  to 
prevent  its  going  far  into  a  mark.       Stocqueler. 

Pl'LE-Gs,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Tilioi;  mXoc,  felt.] 

1.  (Rom.  Ant.)  A  kind  of  felt  hat  fitting 
closely  to  the  head.  W.  Smith. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  cap  of  a  mushroom.      P.  Cyc. 

PILE'-WORM  (-wvirm),  n.  A  worm  that  destroys 
piles  or  pales.  Clarke. 

PILE'WORN,  a.  Having  the  pile  or  nap  worn 
off.     "Your  j9)'fcworn  coat."  Massinger. 

PIlE'WORT  (-wUrt),n.  (Bot.)  A  ranunculaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Ficaria,  the  grumous  roots 
of  which  bear  tubercles  like  little  figs.  Loudon. 

PIL'FpR,  r.  a.  [Fr.  p//fe?-.  — See  PiLL.]  [t.  pil- 
fered; pp.  PILFERING,  PILFERED.]      To   Steal 

or  gain  by  petty  theft ;  to  filch.  "  Pilfer  cloth 
or  bread."  Pope. 

pIl'FER,  ».  n.  To  practise  petty  theft;  to  steal 
in  small  quantities  ;  to  thieve.  Shak. 

pIl'F5R-?R,  n.    One  who  pilfers.  Young. 


PlL'FgR-lNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  one 
who  pilfers  ;  petty  theft.  Shak. 

PIL'FgR-ING-LY,  ad.     With  petty  theft;    filch- 

ingly.  Johnson. 

PlL'FgR-y,  n.     Petty  theft,     [r.]        L'Estrange. 

pIl-GAR'L|C,  n.  [pilled,  peeled,  and  garlic.']  One 
whose  hair  has  fallen  oil"  by  disease  :  —  a  poor, 
forsaken  wretch  ;  a  pillcd-garlic.  Steevens. 

PIl'GRJM,  n.  [L.  peregrinus,  one  who  comes 
from  abroad  ;  peregre,  abroad  ;  It.  pelhgrino ; 
Sp.  pelegrino  ;  I'T.ptlerin.  —  Dut.  pelgrim ;  Ger. 
pilger;  Dan.  pilgrim;  Sw.  pelcgrim.]  A  wan- 
derer ;  a  traveller,  —  particularly  one  who  trav- 
els on  a  religious  account,  or  to  hallowed  places. 

Like  pilgrims  to  the  appointed  pliice  we  tend; 

The  world's  au  inn,  and  death  the  journey's  end.  Dryden, 
A  piilmer,  opposed  to  a  jilyriiiu  was  one  who  made  it  his 
sole  business  to  visit  ditterent  holy  slirines,  travelling  inces- 
santly, and  subsisting  by  enarity :  whereas  the  pili/riin  retired 
to  his  usual  home  and  occupations  when  lie  hud  paid  his 
devotions  at  the  particular  spot  which  was  the  object  of  his 
pilgrimage.  Sir  H'.  Hcolt. 

<•  pIl'GRJM,  V.  n.    To  wander  ;  to  ramble.  Greto. 
PIL'GRjM,  a.    Relating  to  pilgrims ;  travelling. 

A  parish  priest  was  of  the  pilyrim  train.  Cowley. 

PIL'GRJM-A^E,  M.     ]Yr.  pelei-inage.'] 

1.  A  long  journey,  —  particularly  a  journey 
undertaken  to  some  hallowed  place,  or  for  de- 
votional purposes  : — the  journey  of  life.  "A 
long  and  -weary  pilgrimage."  Shak. 

The  dnys  of  the  years  of  my  pilyrimage  are  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  Gev.  xlvii.  9. 

2.  Time  irksomely  spent,     [r.]  Shak. 

In  prison  thou  hast  spent  a  pilgrimage.  Shak, 

t  PIL'GRJM-IZE,  V.  n.    To  journey  like  a  pilgrim ; 

—  used  with  it. 

I'ilgrimtze  it  along  with  me  to  the  land  of  Utopia.  B.  Jonson, 

PJ-LIF'^R-OUS,  a.    \\j.  pilus,  a  hair,  and/e;-o,  to 

bear.]     Bearing  hairs.  Loudon. 

pTl'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  pilus,  a  hair,  anA  forma,  a 
form.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  hairs  or 
dov^^l.  Loudon. 

Pj-LIp'^IR-OUS,  a.  [L.  pilus,  a  hair,  and  gero,  to 
bear.]     Bearing  or  producing  hair.  Kirby. 

PIL'ING-IR-ON  (-l-urn),  n.  A  tool  for  breaking 
off  the  awns  of  barley.  Farm.  Ency. 

PILL,  n.  [L.  pilula  ;  pila,  a  ball ;  It.  pillora ;  Sp. 
pildora ;  Fr.  jnhi/e.'] 

1.  Medicine  in  the  form  of  a  little  ball  or 
globular  mass. 

When  I  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  piZ/s.  Shak, 

2.  Any  thing  nauseous  ;  a  dose.  Young. 

PILL,  V.  a.  [L.  pilo ;  It.  pigliare  ;  Sp.  pillar ;  Fr. 
piUer.  —  See  Peel.]     \i.  pilled  ;  pjj.  pilling, 

PILLED.] 

1.  t  To  take  or  strip  off ;  to  peel.  Sotdh. 

2.  To  strip  ;  to  rob  ;  to  pillage,     [r.] 

So  did  he  all  the  kingdom  rob  and  jo'H.  Spenser. 

PILL,  t).  w.     1.  To  be  peeled  or  stripped  off;   to 

come  off  in  flakes,     [r.]  Tobit  xi.  13. 

2.  To  rob;  to  thieve,     [r.]  L'Estrange. 

PiL'L/UpE,   n.      [Ft.  pillage;  piller,  to  plunder. 

—  See  Pill.] 

1.  The  act  of  plundering  ;  devastation.  Shak. 

2.  Plunder;  spoil;  booty;  rapine;  —  partic- 
ularly private  property  taken  by  a  victorious 
army  from  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  an  enemy. 

Sjm.—  See  Booty,  Rapine. 

PIL'LA^E,  v.  a.  [i.  pillaged  ;  pp.  pillaging, 
PILL.^GED.]  To  strip  or  deprive  of  property  by 
violence  ;  to  plunder  ;  to  spoil ;  to  despoil ;  to 
sack. 

The  consul  Mummius,  aflcr  having  beaten  their  army, 
took,  pillaged,  and  burnt  the  city.  Arbulhiivt. 

PIL'LA^-^R,  n.  One  who  pillages  ;  a  plunderer; 
a  spoiler.  Dryden. 

PIL'LAR,  n.  [L.  pila ;  It.  piliere  ;  Sp.  pilar ;  Fr. 
pilie'r.  —  Dut.  pijlaar ;  Ger.  pfeiler ;  Dan.  piUe  ; 
Sw.  pelare.  —  W.  piler.'] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  columnar  or  vertical  support  in 
a  building,  —  particularly  when  formed  of  two 
or  more  pieces.  Britton. 

The  palace  built  by  Picus,  vast  and  proud. 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood.  Dryden. 

4fg"  "  The  word  Itas,  by  writers,  been  applied  in- 
discriminately to  an  assemblage  of  slender,  clustered 
ghafts,  to  a  single  column,  and  to  a  massive  pier." 
Britton. 
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2.  That  which  sustains  or  upholds,  or  on 
which  iin^  thing  rests  for  support ;  a  supporter ; 
a  ni.iintainer.     "  A  pillar  of  state."  Milton. 

Syn. —  Pillar  if)  a  general  term  for  that  which  ia 
UHttr  for  a  (KTinaiuiiit  prop  or  support,  of  whatever 
shnpo,  or  whether  its  cutiHtructioii  is  rude  or  other- 
wise; K  column  18  a  round  ornamental  pillar,  as  the 
Grecian  order  o{  columna. 

PIl'LARKD  (-Ijrd),  a.     1.  Supported  by  pillars  or 

coluinns.     "The  jJiWarcrf  firmament."     Milton. 

2.  H;iving  the  form  of  a  pillar  or  column. 

"  The /xY/arerf  flame."  Thomson. 

PIL'LAR-IsT,  «.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  ancient 
sect  of  Christians,  who  stood  on  a  pillar,  by  way 
of  mortification,  or  for  a  trial  of  their  patience  ; 
a  stylite.  WriglU. 

PIL-lAu',  n.  A  Turkish  dish  consisting  of  rice, 
fowl  or  mutton,  raisins,  almonds,  chillies,  and 
cardamoms,  boiled  together.  Simtnonds. 

PILLED'-GAK'LIC  (iilld'-).  «.  One  whose  hair  is 
ff  lien  off  by  disease  ;  a  piigarlic.  i>teeiens. 

t  PlL'LfR,  n.  One  who  pills  or  plunders.  Chaucer. 

t  FlL'Lp-RV,  n.    Plunder  ;  robbery.  Iluloet. 

PiL'Lpz,  n.  A  kind  of  naked  barley.  [Corn- 
wall, Eng.]  P.  Cyc. 

PiL'LlQiV  (pll'yun),  n.  [Gr.  wr^of,  wool  or  hair 
wrought  into  felt ;  L.  pilus,  hair.  —  Ir.  pillin,  a- 
pillion ;  Gael,  pillean.] 

1.  A  cushion  or  soft  saddle  for  a  woman  to 
ride  on,  behind  a  person  on  horseback.     Swift. 

2.  A  pad  for  a  horse's  back.  Johnson, 

3.  A  pannel ;  a  low  saddle.  Spenser. 

.*lL'LO-RIED,  a.    Put  in  a  pillory.  Wright. 

PlL'LQ-RIZE,  V.  a.    To  put  in  the  pillory.  Wood. 

PIl'LO-RY,  ».  [Low  Ij.  pillorium  ;  Ft.  pilori. — 
From  L'.  pila,  a  pillar.  Skinner.  —  from  Fr. 
pilleur,  a  piller  or  plunderer.  Spelman.]  A 
frame,  erected  on  posts,  with  holes  and  movable 
boards  through  which  the  head  and  hands  of  a 
criminal  are  put  for  punishment.  Shak. 

There  is  a  statute  of  the jiillori/,  41  Henry  III.,  1250.  It  was 
totally  abolished  by  Act  1  Victoria,  June,  1837.  Iluydn. 

PIl'LO-RY,  f.  a.  \Yx.pilorier.']  To  punish  with 
the  pillory.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

PIl'LO W  (pll'ls),  n.  [A.  S.  p>jle,  pile  ;  Dut.  peu- 
law  ;  Ger.  pfohl.  —  L.  puktnum  ;  pileus,  a  felt 
hat ;  Gr.  wiXof ,  wool  or  hair  wrought  into  felt.] 

1.  A  bag  or  cushion  of  feathers,  or  other  soft 
substance,  to  lay  the  head  on  while  sleeping,  or 
reposing  on  a  bed.  Bacon. 

2.  In  machinery,  the  bearing  of  a  gudgeon  or 
journal.  Brande. 

3.  {Xaut.)  A  block  supporting  the  inner  end 
of  the  bowsprit.  Dana. 

4.  A  cross-piece  of  wood  serving  to  raise  and 
lower  the  beam  of  a  plough.  Wright. 

5.  A  name  for  plain  fustian.  Srnimonds. 

I'IL'LOW,  v.  a.  To  rest  or  lay  for  support  or  re- 
pose, as  on  a  pillow.  Milton. 

PIl'L9W-BEER,  n.  A  pillow-case.  Jehnson. 
—  Written  also  pilloic-bcar,  pillow-bier,  and 
pillow-here: — now  commonly  styled  and  >vrit- 
ten  pillow-case. 

PIl'LQW-BLOCK,  71.  A  cast-iron  block  or  stand- 
ard for  supporting  the  end  of  a  shaft ;  a  plumber- 
block.  Bratule. 
O-  "  More  correctly  termed  pliimher-bUick."    O^il- 
tn«.  —  "  Sometime!!,  corruptly,  plumber-bloek.^t  Brande, 

PIl'LQVV— CASE,  n.  A  covering  or  case  drawn 
over  a  pillow.  —  See  Pillow-bekk.  Swift. 

PIL'LQW— LACE,  n.  Lace  worked  by  hand  on  a 
small  cushion  or  pillow.  Simmonds. 

pIi/LOW-SLIp,  M.     A  pillow-case.       Simmonds. 

PIl'L9V\'-V,  a.    Like  a  pillow.  Wordstcorth. 

PiLI.'-TILE,  n.  A  corrugated  metal  plate  used 
in  making  pills.  Simmonds. 

PIll'VV'ORT  (-wUrt),  n.  (Bo*.)  An  evergreen 
trailing  plant  of  the  genus  Pilulnria ;  pepper- 
grass.  Loudon. 

P|-l6se'  (129),  a.  [L.  pilosua  ;  pihu,  hair ;  It. 
peloso  \  Sp.  piloso  ;  Fr.  poilu.]  {Zool.  &  Bot.) 
Covered  with  hair  t  hairy  ;  pilous.  Brande. 


PI-LrjS'J-TY  (p?-18s'9-t?),  n.    Hairiness.     Bacon. 

PI"  LQT,  n.  [It.,  Sp.,  A  Port,  pilolo  ;  Fr.  pilote.  — 
Dul.  piloot.  —  From  Old  Fr.  p/i',  a  ship.  Me- 
nage. —  From  Dut.  piil,  a  plummet-line,  and 
loot,  lead.     Skinner.    Junius.] 

1.  One  who  steers  a  vessel ;  a  steersman,  — 
particularly  one  whose  office  or  business  it  is  to 
steer  or  conduct  vessels  in  and  out  of  harbors, 
or  wherever  the  navigation  requires  local 
knowledge.  Dri/den. 

2.  A  guide  ;  conductor.  [Colloquial.]    lioget. 

PI'LQT,  t>.  a.  [i.  PILOTED  ;  pp.  piloti.no.  pi- 
loted.]    To  direct  in  the  course  ;  to  steer. 

Where  the  people  arc  well  educated,  the  art  of /»i7o<i«o  ■ 
•fate  ii  beat  learned  fhini  tlic  writings  of  llatu.  flji.  Brrkelen. 

Pl'LOT-AQE,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  pilot's  sk^i  or  knowl- 
edge of  channels  and  coasts.  »    Raleigh. 

2.  The  navigation  of  a  vessel  by  a  pilot ;  the 
duty  of  a  pilot.  Storg. 

3.  The  charge  or  compensation  of  a  pilot  for 
conducting  a  vessel.  Bouvier. 

PI'LQT-BAL-LdoN',  n.  A  small  balloon  sent  up 
to  "try  the  wind.  Simmotuls. 

PI'LQT-BYRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  found  about 
the  Caribbee  Islands.  Crabb. 

Pl'LOT-BOAT,  n.  {Xaid.)  A  small,  strongljr- 
built  cutter,  belonging  to  a  pilot,  employed  m 
beating  about  the  coasts  and  approaches  to 
ports,  awaiting  vessels  requiring  the  service  of 
a  pilot.  Simmonds. 

Pr'LOT-BRfiAD,  n.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
hard  biscuit ;  ship  biscuit.  Simmonds. 

Pl'LOT-CL^TH,  n.  An  indigo-blue  woollen 
cloth,  used  for  great-coats,  and  for  the  clothing 
of  mariners  and  others.  Simmonds. 

Pi'LOT-EN'piNE,  n.  (Railroads.)  An  engine 
sent  before  to  clear  the  line,  or  to  attend  on  a 
railway  train.  Simmonds. 

Pi'LOT-FlSH,  n.  (Ich.)  A  fish  marked  with  con- 
spicuous transverse 

bands,  which  follows 

vessels  to  a  consid- 

able     distance,     in 

order  to  feed   upon 

what  is  thrown  over-  Pilot-flsh. 

board ;  Natierates  ductor.     Yarrell. 

PI'LOT-ING,  n.     The  act  of  one  who^jilots. 

t  PI'LQT-I§M,  n.     The  duty  of  a  pilot.       Blount. 

PI'LOT-JAcK,  n.  (Xaut.)  A  union  or  ( ther  flag 
hoisted  by  a  vessel  for  a  pilot.  Sinitiionds. 

t  pT'LQT-RV,  n.    Pilotage.  Harris. 

Pi'LOl'S,  a.     Hairy  ;  pilose.  Robinson. 

PlL'SgR,  n.  (Ent.)  A  moth  or  fly  that  runs  into 
a  flame  ;  the  candle  moth.  _  Aitistcorth. 

PIL'U-L  AR,  a.  Relating  to  pills.  "  Pilular  mass  "  ; 
"  Pilular  form."  Dtinglison. 

PI'LVM,  n.  [L.J  (Ant.)  A  heavy  javelin  used 
by  the  Roman  infantry.  W.  Smith. 

PI-m£l'IC,  ffl.  [Gr.  iri^*;.?/,  fat.]  (f:'A<*m.)  Noting 
an  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  (m 
fatty  bodies.  Brande. 

PlM'5L-iTE,  71.  [Gr.  TiptXfi,  fat,  and  XiOof,  a  stone.] 
(Min.)  An  apple-green  mineral,  consisting  of 
silica,  protoxide  of  nickel,  magnesia,  peroxide 
of  iron,  alumina,  and  water.  Dana. 

t  Pl'MfNT,  rt.     Wine  mixed  with  spice  or  honey. 

He  sent  her  ]>iinenl,  methe,  and  spiced  ale.  C/iaiicrr. 

Pl-MEN'TA,  )  n.    [It.  pimento ;  Sp.  pimienta  ;  Fr. 

PI-MfiN'TO,  >  piment.]  (Bot.)  A  tree,  and  its 
berry,  native  of  South  America  and  the  We.st 
Indies,  especially  of  Jamaica ;  allspice  ;  Jamai- 
ca-pepper; Eugenia  pimenta.  Eng.  Cyc. 

tPlM'Gg-NfiT,  n.  A  small  red  pimple.  UaUiwelt. 

pImP,  n.  One  who  provides  gratifications  for  the 
lust  of  others ;  a  procurer  ;  a  pander.  Addison 

pImp,  r.  n.  [».  pimped  ;  pp.  pimpino,  pimped.] 
To  act  the  pimp  ;  to  procure  gratifications  for 
the  lust  of  others ;  to  pander.  Swift. 

Pl.M'PeR-N6L,  n.  [Fr.  pimpretu-lle.]  (Bot.)  A 
small,  deciduous,  trailing  or  herbaceous  plant, 
of  the  genus  Anagaliis,  one  species  of  which 


(Anagallii  arvetuis,  or  common  pimpernel)  bean 
brick-red  or  scarlet  flowers.  Eng.  Cye. 

Pl.M'P|L-L.d,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  cactus;  a 
variety  of  the  Indian  fig.  Wright, 

pIm'P|-N£l,  n.     Pimpiiiclla.  Dunglison. 

Pl.M-PI-Nfcl/LA,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  umbel- 
liferous plants,  principally  inhabiting  the  mead- 
ows and  mountams  of  Europe,  and  comprehend- 
ing among  its  sp.^cies  the  anise.  Eng.  Cye. 

t  Pl.MP'|.\G,  a.    Little  ;  petty.  Skinner. 

PiM'PLE  (-pi),  n.     [A.  S.  pimpel.—L.  papula.] 

1.  (M'd.)  A  small,  acuminated  elevation  of  the 
cuticle  with  an  inflamed  base,  seldom  contain- 
ing a  fluid,  or  suppurating  ;  a  small  red  pustule; 
a  blotch.  Dungtiton. 

2.  Calcined  copper.  Simmond». 
PiM'PLED  (pim'pid),  a.     Having  pimples  ;  full  of 

pimples.  Johnson. 

PiMP'-U'KE,  a.     Like  a  pimp  ;  vile.  Wright. 

PI.M'PLY,  a.    Full  of  pimples  ;  pimpled.  Pennant. 

t  Pl.MP'SHlP,  n.    The  office  of  a  pimp.     Oldham. 

pIn,  n.  [L.  spitui,  spinula,  a  prickle,  a  thorn  ; 
Old  Fr.  eipmtf/e,  tpiiiqle.  —  Dut.  pen,  a  pin ; 
Ger.  pinne;  i)an.  pina;  Sw.  pinne.  —  W.|»in; 
Gael,  pinne ;  Ir.  pion.] 

1.  A  short,  pointed  piece  of  wire  with  a  head, 
used  in  fastening  clothes.  Shak. 

Piiu  are  first  mcniinned  in  the  statute*  A.  D.  1«S1.  They 
were  made  in  England  iu  l&i'l.  Ilayiln. 

2.  A  pointed  piece  of  wood  or  of  metal,  used 
for  fastening  parts  together ;  a  peg ;  a  bolt. 

With  ;ifiM  nf  adamant. 
And  chains.  Uiey  made  all  fast.  MQUm. 

3.  A  piece  of  wood  or  of  metal  to  lock  a  wheel 
to  the  axle  ;  a  linchpin.  Johnson. 

4.  A  peg  used  in  musical  instruments  for 
straining  and  relaxing  the  strings.         Johnson. 

5.  t  A  note  ;  a  strain.     [Low.]     L' Estrange. 

6.  Any  thing  inconsiderable  or  of  little  value. 

Who  not  a  pin 
Does  care  for  look  of  living  creature's  eye.        Spauer, 

7.  The  middle  point  of  a  butt,  or  mark  set  up 
to  shoot  at  with  arrows.  Shak. 

8.  Mood  ;  humor  ;  —  from  the  custom  of 
drinking  in  mugs  in  which  a  pin  was  fixed  as  a 
measure  of  the  quantity  drunk.  "In  a  merry 
pin,  i.  e.  in  merry  humor."  Wright. 


The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 
His  friond  in  merry  /mi. 

Returned  him  nut  a  single  word. 
But  to  the  house  went  in. 


Ctnry* 


9.  A  homy  induration  of  the  membranes  of 
the  eye.  Hanmer. 

10.  A  humor  in  a  hawk's  foot.        Ainsvrorth, 

11.  A  vulgar  name  for  the  half  of  a  tub  or 
anker  of  smuggled  spirits.  Simmonds. 

PIn,  r.  a.  [Gael,  pin.]  [i.  pix.ved  ;  pp.  ris 
NINO,  pinned.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  pin  or  pins.     "  A  paper 
pinned  upon  the  breast."  Pope. 

2.  To  tasten  ;  to  make  fast ;  to  join  ;  to  fix. 

8he  liOed  the  princes*  (Vtim  the  earth,  and  ao  lock*  her  In 
embracing  as  it' she  would  pin  her  to  her  heart.  Slial. 

3.  [A.  S.  pgtuian.]    To  shut  up ;  to  confine ; 
to  pen. 

To;<iii  the  word  of  God  in  *o  narrow  room.         thoktr. 

pI.\-A-CO-TIIE'C.A,  n.  [Gr.  iriVof,  n'racvc,  a  pic- 
ture, and  Oi'iKt],  a  repository.]  A  repository  for 
pictures ;  a  picture-gallery.  Ogilrie. 

pI\'.A-F6re,  n.  An  apron  for  the  front  part  of 
the  body  ;  a  child's  apron.  P.  Mag.  D.  CoUrridge. 

P|-N.\s'T(;R,  m.  [L.,  from  pinus  (Gr.  r/re,),  the 
pine.]  A  species  of  pine  inhabiting  the  most 
sterile  sandy  plains  of  France  and  southern  Eu- 
rope ;  the  cluster  pine  ;  PinuspinaMer.  Eng.Cge. 
aSf  Pinaster  is  Pliny's  name  for  the  wild  ur  Scotch 
pino  (P«ii»j«  *3f'rfc*rriy).      Loudon. 

t  PINBOUKE,  n.     A  sort  of  vessel.  Drayton. 

Pi .\ '-CASE,  n.    A  case  for  holding  pin*.  Slelton, 

PlN'CER^  [pln'scnt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.Ja.],  n.  [Fr 
pincette;  pincer,  to  pinch.]  An  instnmient  for 
drawing  nails,  or  griping  any  thing  to  be  held 
fast;  pinchers.  Spenser. 

teg-  *'  This  word  is  fr«<qiiently  pronounced  fimek. 
ers."    H'«ik«r.  — See  Pinchers. 

PI.\CH,  r.  o.  [It.  piza'care  ;  fip.  peUiwar,pizcar ; 
Old   Fr.  pittser;   Fr.  pincer. —  Dut.  pi/nigen; 


m!eN,  sYR;    MdVE,  NOR,  86n  ;    bOlL,  BOR,  ROlE.— <p,  Q,  9,  i,  soft;  C,  6,  j.  L  hard;   §  «w  s;    ?  «w  fz.  — THIS,  this. 
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Ger.  pfetzen.  —  From  L.  pungo,  to  prick,  to 
puncture.  Menage.  —  From  L.  piiiso,  to  knead, 
to  pack.  Sullicnn.]  [t.  pinchku  ;  jjp.  pinch- 
ing, PINCHED.] 

1.  To  press  or  squeeze  between  two  sharp 
points  or  hard  substances,  as  between  the  fin- 
gers, the  teeth,  or  the  ends  of  some  instrument ; 
to  nip. 

He  would  pinch  tlie  children,  in  the  dark,  so  hard,  that  he 
left  the  print  in  black  and  blue.  Aibulhtiol. 

2.  To  fret ;  to  gall ;  to  irritate  ;  to  vex. 

As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  disposition,  he  cries  out. 
No  more.  ■!>/'ai'. 

3.  To  gripe  ;  to  oppress  ;  to  straiten  ;  to  dis- 
tress; to  pain.  "  PirtcAi'n^  cold  and  scorching 
heat."  Milton. 

Want  of  room  upon  the  earth  pinching  a  whole  nation. 

lialciyh. 

4.  To  press  ;  to  drive  to  difficulties. 

The  respondent  is  pinched  with  a  strong  objection.  Watts. 

5.  To  try  or  test  thoroughly.  "  This  is  the 
way  to  pinch  the  question."  Collier. 

PINCH,  V.  n.  1.  To  act  with  a  griping  force  ;  to 
bear  hard.  "  Thou  . . .  seest  where  the  reasons 
pinch."  Dryden. 

A  diflieulty  pincheth,  nor  will  it  easily  be  resolved.    OlanriU. 

2.  To  be  sparing  or  frugal. 

The  poor,  that  scarce  have  wliercwitlial  to  eat. 

Will  pinch,  and  make  the  singing-boy  a  treat.         Dryilen. 

PINCH,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
pinches  ;  a  painful  squeeze  or  close  compres- 
sion, as  between  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  or  of 
an  instrument ;  a  gripe  ;  a  nip.  Dryden. 

2.  That  which  is  pinched,  as  between  the  ends 
pf  the  fingers ;  as,  "  A  pinch  of  snuff." 

3.  Oppression;  distress;  pressure.  "Neces- 
sity's hard  pinch."  Shak. 

4.  Time  of  distress  or  difficulty ;  a  strait. 

They,  at  apinch,  tan  bribe  a  vote.  Swi/t. 

PINCH'BECK,  n.  [So  named  from  the  inventor. 
Brande.]  A  reddish-yellow  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc,  containing  more  of  th?  former  and  less  of 
the  latter  than  brass  contains  ;  red  brass.     Ure. 

PINCH'fR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  pinches.  Ash. 

PlNCH'pRiJ,  n.  pi.  An  instrument  for  drawing 
nails,  or  for  griping  any  thing  ;  pincers. 

geg'  "  Pinchers  is  correctly  written,  from  the  verb 
to  pinch,  and  accurately  represents  tlie  vulgar  pronun- 
ciation of  the  otiier  word  ;  yet  the  form  pincers  pre- 
vails in  writing."     Smart. 


n.     A  sordid  person  ;    a  nig- 
gard ;  a  miser.  Hiiloet. 


Discolored  or  livid  by 
Shak. 


pTnch'-fist, 
pTnch'-pen-ny, 

pIncH'ING,  jB.  a.  Griping;  oppressing;  covetous. 

pInCH' JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  pinches.  Clarke. 

PI.\CH'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  pinching  manner.  Clarke. 

PTNCH'-SP6T-TPD,   a. 
having  been  pinched. 

PiN'-CUSH-rON  (-kiJsh'iin),  n.  A  cushion  or  bag 
stuffed  with  cotton  or  other  soft  substance,  for 
sticking  pins  in.  Addison. 

PIN  DAL,  ;  „_     Names  given  to  the  ground-nut; 
PIN'DAR,  )  Arachis  hypogaa.  Simmonds. 

PjN-dAr'IC,  n.  An  ode  in  imitation  of  the  odes 
of  Pindar,  the  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  ancient 
Greece  ;  an  irregular  ode.  Addison. 

P1N-DAr'|C,         )  a.     [Gr.    nMapoj,   Pindar;   L. 

P|N-r)AR'I-CAL,  >  Pindarus;  It.  &;  Sp.  Pimlarico  ; 
Fr.  Pindarique.]  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
Pindar  or  his  poetry.  Johnson. 

pIn'DAR-I§M,  n.  An  imitation  of  Pindar.  Johnson. 

pIn'DAR-Ist,  n.  An  imitator  of  Pindar.  Johnson. 

tPJN'DfR,  n.  [A.  S.  jo.ywf?««,  to  shut  up.]  A  pet- 
ty officer  of  an  English  manor,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  impound  stray  cattle ;  pounder.   Wright. 

PIn'-DUST,  n.  Small  particles  of  metal  made  in 
pointing  pins.  Dighy. 

PINE,  n.  [Gr.  ir/ru{  (according  to  Hemsterhuis 
there  is  an  old  word  -nivo^) ;  L.  pimis  ;  It.  S^  Sp. 
pino  ;  Fr.  pin.  —  A.  S.  pinn,  pinntreow  ;  Dut. 
pijnboom;  Ger.  pin.  — From  Celtic  pin  or  pen, 
a  rock  or  mountain.     Loudon.]     (Hot.) 

1.  An  evergreen  tree,  of  the  gcntis  Pinus,  in- 
habiting northern    temperate   regions,   having 


needle-shaped  leaves,  growing  in  pairs,  threes, 
fours,  and  fives,  stuTounded  by  a  membranous 
sheath  at  their  base.  Eng.  Cyc. 

jjd'  There  are  many  species  ol  pine,  most  of  whicli 
are  large  timber  trees     £iig.  Cijc, 

2.  A  pineapple.  Loudon. 

PINE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  pinan,  to  pain,  to  pine  ;  Dut. 
pynan;  Ger.  peincn.]  [«.  pined  ;  ^/j.  pining, 
PINED.]  To  waste  away  with  pain,  grief,  or 
distress  of  mind ;  to  languish ;  to  droop  ;  to  flag. 

The  wicked,  with  anxiety  of  mind. 

Shall  pine  away,  in  siglis  consume  their  breath.         Sandys. 
Your  new  commander  need  uotjiine  for  action.    Phillips. 

pINE,  V.  a.    1.  To  wear  out ;  to  make  to  languish 

or  waste  away.     "  One  is  pined  in  prison."  Hall. 

2.    To   grieve    for ;    to   bemoan ;    to   lament. 

"  The  dc^  .  .  .  saw,  and^/«e«?  his  loss."  Milton. 

t  PINE,  n.  [A.  S.  pin  ;  Dut.  pijn  ;  Ger.  pein.] 
Pain  or  suttering  ;  woe  ;  misery.  Spenser. 

PIN'E-AL  [pln'e-sil,  IF.  P.  J.  Ja.  Wr.  IVb.;  pln'- 
yfil,  .S.  K. ;  pl'ne-9l,  Sm.],  a.  [Fr.  pinealc,  from 
L.  pinea,  a  cone  of  a  pino ;  pinus,  a  pine.]  Re- 
sembling in  form  a  cone  of  a  pine.  Johnson. 
Pineal  gland,  {^nut.)  a  small  conical  body,  of  a  palo 
red  or  jrrayish  color,  and  soft  consistence,  between 
the  fornix  and  the  tubercula  quadrigeniina,  or  four 
medullary  tubercles  of  the  brain.  Dunglison. 

PINE'AP-PLE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tropical  plant  and  its 
fruit,  which  resembles  in  form  the  cone  of  a 
pine  ;  ananas  ;  Ananassa  sativa.  Eng.  Cyc. 
Iffr"  "  It  is  distinu'uished  from  the  Bromrlia,  to 
wliicli  it  was  once  referred,  by  its  succulent  fruit  col- 
lected in  a  compact  head."     Eng.  Cijc. 

PINE'-AS-TER,  n.    (Bot.)  See  Pinaster. 

PINE'-BAR'R^N^,  n.  pi.  A  term  applied  to  level, 
sandy  tracts  covered  with  pines,  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  United  States.  Darby. 

PINE'-CLAd,  a.     Clad  with  pines.  Clarke. 

pINE'-CRoWnED,  a.  Crowned  with  pines.  Clarke. 

fPINE'FUL,  a.  Full  of  woe  ;  sorrowful.  Bp.ITall. 

PINE'-HOiySE,  71.  A  hot-house  or  stove  for  grow- 
ing pineapples  ;  a  pinery.  Simmonds. 

PINE'-KER-N^L^,  n.pl.  The  seeds  of  the  stone- 
pine  {Pinus- pitiea),  which  are  sometimes  used 
as  an  article  of  dessert.  Simmonds. 

PiNE'-MAR-T^N,  n.  {Zolil.')  A  species  of  mar- 
ten found  in  Europe, 
closely  allied  to  the 
sable,  and  perhaps 
identical  with  it ;  Clar- 
ies abietum.  —  See  Sa- 
ble. Bell. 

PINE-NEE'DLE-WOOL 
(-wul),  71.  A  fibrous 
vegetable  substance  obtained  by  treating  the 
buds  and  leaves  of  coniferous  trees  with  a 
strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda; — used 
for  various  manufacturing  purposes,  and  called 
also  pine-wood-wool.  Si77i/nonds. 

PiN'p-Ry,  71.  A  place  or  field  where  pineapples 
are  raised.  Todd. 

PfN'gY.a.    Piny.  — See  Piny.  Ure. 

PlN'gY,  n.  A  kind  of  resin  obtained  from  the 
Vateria  Indica,  a  tree  which  grows  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar.  Simmonds. 

PIN'pV-TAL'LOW,  n.  A  fatty  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  Vateria  Indica  ;  —  called  also 
vegetable  tallow.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PIN'pY-TllTs'TLE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Atractylis,  abounding  with  a  gummy  matter, 
which  exudes  when  it  is  wounded ;  Atractylis 
gnmmifera.  Ogilvie. 

PfN'eY-VAR'NjSH,  M.  A  fluid  resin  obtained 
from  the  Vateria  hidica ;  liquid  copal ;  pun- 
dum.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PiN'FftATII-gR,  n.  A  feather,  from  its  size,  as- 
similated to  a  pin  ;  a  feather  beginning  to  shoot, 
or  not  fully  grown.  Smart. 

pTn'FEATH-PRED  (-erd),  a.  Having  pinfeathers  ; 
not  fledged.  Dryden. 

pTn'FOLD,  71.  [A.  S.  pyndan,  to  shut  up,  and 
Eng  /b/^.]  A  place  for  confining  beasts;  a 
pound.  Spenser. 


Pine-marten 
(Mustela  martes). 


pIn'FOOT-PD  (pln'lut-ed),  a.    Having  the  toes  ol 
feet  bordered  by  a  membrane.  Kirby. 

fPlN'GLE  (ping'gl),  n.     A  small  enclosure.     "A 
little  ^i«f/&,  or  plot  of  ground."  Holland 

PlM-G'STKR,n.    [Dut.]    SeePiNxjER. 


P|N-GUEI)'I-NOUS,  a. 
Fat ;  adipose,     [it.] 


[It.  ^  Sp.  pingiiedinoso.] 
Dr.  Coga7u 


PIJ\r-OUE'D0,7i.   Ih.]    {Anat. )  Fut.    DungUson, 

tPlN'GUlD  (ping'gwjd),  a.  \1,.  pi7iguis.']  Fat; 
adipose  ;  unctuous.  Mortimer. 

fPINGUl-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  pinguis,  fat,  and /rtcw, 
to  make.]     To  fatten  ;  to  make  fat.    Cudicorth. 

PIN'GUITE,  M.  [1,.  pinguis.]  (Mrt.)  A  hydrous 
silicate  of  iron,  having  a  greasy  feel.         Dana. 

PIN'GUJ-TUDE,  n.  [L.  pinguitiulo  ;  pinguis,  fat.] 
Fatness  ;  obesity,     [ii.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

PIN'HOLD,  71.  A  place  at  which  a  pin  holds  or 
makes  fast.  Smart. 

pIn'HOLE,  n.  A  hole  or  perforation,  such  as  is 
made  by  a  pin.  Wiseman, 

pI'NIC,  a.  [L.  pinus,  the  fir-tree.]  {Chetn.)  Not- 
ing an  acid  which  is  the  principal  resinous  con- 
stituent of  common  resin  or  colophony.  Brande. 

PIN'jNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  state  of  languishing; 
a  wearing  away.  Clarke. 

PIN'ION  (pin'yiin),  n.  [Sp.  pirion  ;  Fr.  pigno}i.  — 
L.  pinna,  a  wing.  Richardson.  —  Celt,  pen,  the 
summit  of  a  mountain.  Huet.  —  L.  tiguutn,  a 
beam,  by  the  change  of  t  into  p.   Bochart.] 

1.  The  joint  of  the  wing  remotest  from  the 
body.  Johnson. 

2.  A  feather  or  quill.     "  So  poor  a  pinion  of 
his  wing."  Shak. 

3.  A  wing.     "  Pinions  like  the  wind."  Swift. 

The  god  who  mounts  the  winged  winds 
Fast  to  his  feet  the  golden  pinions  binds. 

4.  A  fetter  or  bond  for  the 
arm.  A  insworth . 

5.  (Mech.)  Any  small,  toothed 
wheel  working  in  the  teeth  of  a 
larger  wheel.  Grier. 

PIN'ION   (pin'yv'Oj  ^-  «•      [*•  PIN- 
IONED ;    pp.    PINIONING,    PIN-   Wheel  and  pinion. 
lONED.] 

1.  To  bind,  as  the  wings  or  pinions.      Bacon. 

2.  To  disable  or  maim,  as  a  bird,  by  cutting 
off  a  part  of  the  wing.  Johnson. 

3.  To  confine  by  binding  the  arms  or  elbows 
to  the  sides  ;  — to  bind ;  to  fasten ;  to  shackle. 

I  will  not  wait  pinioned  at  your  master's  court.  Shak, 

PIN'IONEU  (pin'yiind),  a.     Having  pinions. 

PIN'ION-ING,  n.  Something  that  pinions  or  con- 
fines.    ^^  Ttilhovf  pinio7iings."  Bp.  Hall. 

A  bird.     "  The 
Bi'owne, 


Pope. 


fPlN'ION-lST   (pTn'yt.in-ist),   n 
^iXXin^ pinionists  of  air." 

PTN'ITE, n.  [From  the  mine  Piiii  at  Schneeberg, 
in  Saxony.  Brande.]  {Min.)  A  name  given  to 
the  alkaline  varieties  of  altered  iolite.      Dana,, 

PINK  (i)ingk,  82),  n.  [Dut.  pinken,  to  twinkle 
with  the  eyes.  — "  Probably  connected  with 
wiiiken,  A.  S.  7cinc-ia7i,  be-icitic-iun,  corrupted 
into  binc-iati,  and  thus  (by  the  common  change 
of  6  into  p)  the  Dut. pinken,"  Richardson.  — W. 
pine,  gay.] 

1.  An  eye  that  is  small,  or  narrow  and  long ; 
an  eye  with  contracted  lids ;  a  small  eye  ;  — ■ 
used  chiefly  in  composition  ;  as,  "  P/«^--eyed." 

2.  An  eyelet ;  a  loop-hole.       C.  Richardson. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Dianthus  ;  — 
especially  applied  to  the  Dianthus  caryophyllus, 
of  which  species  there  are  many  varieties. 

Gjy  motlcycd  pinks  and  sweet  jonquils  she  chose.  Collins, 
j^g^  So  called,  according  to  Smart,  because  some 
of  the  species  are  marked  with  little  spots  resembling 
eyes.  Richardson  notices  the  fact  that  the  Fr.  irilUt 
(from  I>.  oculu.i,  an  eye)  is  also  applied  both  in  the 
sense  of  an  eyelet,  and  of  pink,  a  flower. 

4.  Red  reduced  to  a  tint  by  the  admixture  of 
white  ;  a  color  resembling  that  of  the  common 
garden  pink  ;  rose-color. 

The  tints  of  pure  red  are  all  pale  or  deep  pinl:s,oT  rose 
colors;  and  their  varieties  arc  simply  pale  or  dct'p,  until  they 
lose  their  distinction  in  pinkish  white  on  the  one  hind,  or 
light  red  on  the  other.  D.  U-  Hull- 

5.  One  of  a  class  of  pigments  of  a  yellow  or  a 


A,  E,  f,  6,  U,  Y,  long;  A.  £.  !,  O,  tj,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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greenish-yellow  color,  prepared  by  precipitating 
vegetable  juices  on  a  white  earth,  such  as  chalk, 
alumina,  dtc.  I'airhoU. 

4^-Thc«o  |>i({mont8  are  known  as  Dutth  pink,  Eng- 
lish pink,  and  Italian  pink.  Tht-y  aru  propnrcii  in  a 
manner  Miiniar  lo  that  of  roso-piiik,  whence  they  do- 
rivo  their  nailtoii,  notwitUiitan(iing  their  ditterence  or 
eolur.    Field. 

6.  The  summit  of  excellence ;  perfection. 

I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy.  Shak. 

7.  [It.  pirtco  ;  Fr.  pinque.  —  Rus.  pitrnka.] 
(Naut.)  A  vessel  with  a  narrow  stem  and  flat 
floor.  Bum. 

For  other  craft  our  prouder  rirer  ihowi 
IIoy«,  pinkt,  ami  sloops.  Crahbe. 

4^  8o  called  ax  hoing  a  ship  for  searchinie:,  look- 
ing, or  spying,  &c.  Kilian.  HichariUon.  —  "  Fr.  pinqat ; 
Diit.  pink,  that  is,  niked,  n  being  ca.-iual."  Webster.— 
Ferhap.s  so  called  in  alliidion  to  its  8ha|>o.  —  See  No.  1. 

8.  (Ich.)  A  little  fish;  the  minnow.     Cotton. 

Broien  pink,  a  vegetal  lake,  of  a  citrine  color,  pre- 
cipitated from  decoctions  of  French  berries,  &.C.  — 
Rase  pink,  a  coarse  kind  of  lake,  produced  by  dyeing 
chalk  or  wliitoning  with  decoction  of  Brazil-wood, 
tc.  f^M. 

pInk,  n.     [W.  pine.']     The  chaffinch.        Wright. 
Pl.NK  (pTngk,  82),  v.  a.  [».  pinked  ;  pp.  pinking, 

PINKKI).] 

1.  To  work  in  eyelet-holes ;  to  pierce  with 
small  holes.  Middlcton. 

2.  To  pierce  ;  to  stab,     [r.] 

One  of  them  pinked  the  other  in  a  duel.  Additon. 

3.  +  To  select ;  to  choose  ;  to  cull ;  to  take. 

When  thou  dost  tell  another's  jest,  therein 

Omit  the  oaths,  which  true  wit  cannot  need; 

Pitik  out  of  talcs  the  mirth,  but  not  the  sin.         Herbert. 

PINK,  V.  n.  [Dut.  pinken.']  To  make  the  eye 
small,  or  narrow  and  long ;  to  contract  the  eyes. 

A  hungry  fox  lay  winking  and  pink-ing.         L' Estrange. 

To  wink  and  pink  with  the  eyes,  still  means  to  contract 

.them,  and  peep  out  of  tlie  lids.  A'ares. 

PINK,  a.  Resembling  the  most  usual  color  of  the 
pink ;  rose-red.  Smart. 

PINK'-C6L-QRED  (-urd),  a.  Having  the  color  of 
the  pink.  Moore. 

PINK'PR,  m.  One  who  cuts  out  flounces,  &c., 
with  a  machine,  for  ladies'  dresses.     Simmoiids. 

pInK'-EYED  (-Id),  a.  Having  little  eyes,  or  eyes 
that  are  narrow  and  long.  Bp.  iVilkms. 

PiNK'ING-IR-ON,  n.  A  cutting  instrument  for 
scolloping  the  edges  of  ribbons,  &c.  Simmonds. 

PiNK'-NEE-DLE,  n.    A  shepherd's  bodkin. 

Shertcood. 

pInk'-r66t,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  for  the  worm- 
grass  {Spigelia  manhndica),  a  poisonous  nar- 
cotic and  purgative,  and  a  very  powerful  vermi- 
fuge ;  Carolina  root.  Simmonds. 

PlfiK'-SAU-CpR,  w.  A  little  saucer  containing 
salflower  prepared  with  a  small  portion  of  soda, 
and  used  for  giving  a  flesh  tint  to  silk  stock- 
ings, &c.  Simmonds. 

PInK'ST^R,  n.  [Dut.  pingster.]  Whitsunday ; 
—  written  also  pingster,  and  pinxter.  **  Pink- 
ster frolics."     [Local,  N.  Y .]  Cooper. 

p!nK'-STER\,  «.  {Naut.)  A  ship  with  a  high, 
narrow  stern,  like  that  of  a  pink.       Simmonds. 

PInk'-STER.NEI)  (-8i6rnd),  a.  (Natd.)  Having  a 
narrow  stern,  like  th.it  of  a  pink.  Todd. 

PI.\'— MAK-fR,  n.    One  who  makes  pins. 

PlN'-M(*)N-pY  (-man-?),  n.  Money  settled  upon, 
or  allowed  to,  a  wife,  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing her  private  expenses. 

4S9-  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  term  pin-mon- 
ey has  been  applied  in  tlii;!  sense  becanso  anciently 
there  was  a  lax  laid  for  providing  the  English  qiicen 
with  pins.   Buucitr. 

PiN'NA,  n.  [L.,  a  feather.']  (lint.)  A  primary 
branch  of  the  petiole  of  a  bipennate  or  tripennate 
leaf.  Simmonds. 

PIn'NACE,  n.  [L.  pinus,  a  pine-tree,  a  ship ; 
It.  pinazza;  Bn.  pinaza;  Yr.pinasse.]    (Naut.) 

1.  A  small,  ligrit  vessel,  navigated  with  oars 
and  sails,  and  having  generally  two  masts,  rigged 
like  those  of  a  schooner.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  ship's  barge,  intermediate  in  size  be- 
tween a  launch  and  a  cutter,  and  never  man- 
aged with  more  than  eight  oars.         Simmomla. 


pIn'NA-CLE  (pYn'n9-kl),  n.     [L.  pinna,  a  feather, 
or  Celt,  pen,  a  summit,  an  apex  ;  It. 
pinacolo;  Up.  pinaculo;  Vr.  ptnacle.] 

1.  (Areh.)  A  small,  square  or  polyg- 
onal pillar  generally  applied  at  the 
angles  of  a  building,  terminating  up- 
wards pyramidally,  and  embellished 
with  foliage  at  the  angles  of  the  py- 
ramidal part.  Braiide. 

if^-  "  'I'lio  word  was  sometinica  applied 
to  a  turret  and  a  spire,  and,  indeed,  lo  any 
tall  {lurpendictilar  ineiiibur  on  the  nuiiiniit 
of  a  building."    BrtUun. 

2.  The  highest  point ;  summit ;  top.  Covsley. 
PIN'NA-CLE,  v.  a.    To   furnish  with  pinnacles. 

"  The  pediment  ...  is  pinmickd."  Warton. 

pIn'NA-CLED  (-kid),  a.  Having  a  pinnacle.  3/««on. 

tPlN'NA^E,  n.     Poundage  of  cattle.  IltUoet. 

PiN'N ATE,  a.  [L.  pinnatus,  feathered ; 
^inna,  a  feather.]  (Bot.^  Divided 
mto  a  number  of  pairs  of  leaflets  ar- 
rani^ed  along  the  sides  of  a  common 
petiole.  Gray. 

p!n'NAT-PD,  a.     (Bot.)  Pinnate.  Todd. 

pIN'NATE-LY,  ad:     (Bot.)  In  a  pinnate  manner. 

PIN-NAT'J-FII),  or  PiN'NA-Tl-FiD,  a. 
[h.  pinnatus,  feathered,  and  findo.]      /V 
(Bot.)  Divided  in  a  pinnated  man-  fjj^ 
ner,  nearly  down  to  the  midrib. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

P|N-NAT-I-L0'BATE,  o.    (Bot.)  Pinnately  lobed. 

JICTISIOW. 

P(N-NAT'|-PfiD,  or  pIn'N  A-Tl-PftD,  a.  [L.  pinna, 
a  fin,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  Fin-footed  ;  hav- 
ing the  toes  bordered  by  membranes.  Maunder. 

PIN-NAT'I-PED,  n.    A  fin-footed  bird.      Brande. 

PlN'NfR,  n.     1.  One  who  pins  or  fastens. 

2.  t  A  pounder  of  cattle.  Warlon. 

3.  A  maker  of  pins  ;  pin-maker.  Iluloct. 

4.  The  lappet  of  a  head-dress  requiring  to  be 
pinned  :  —  a  head-dress. 


Her  goodly  countenance  I  've  seen 
Set  off  with  kerchiefs  starched  and  pinners  clean. 


Gay, 

Scott. 


PIn'N^T,  n.    A  pinnacle. 

PIN'NI-FORM,  a.  fL.  pinna,  a  wing,  a  fin,  and 
forma,  a  form.]  llaving  the  form  of  a  fin.  llill. 

PIN'NJNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  pins. 

2.  Underpinning,     [n.]  Forby. 

pIn'N|-PED,  n.  [L.  pinna,  a.  fin,  uni  pes,  jedis, 
a  foot.]  (Zor.l.)  A  crab  having  the  last  pair  of 
feet,  if  not  more,  terminated  by  a  flattened  joint 
fitted  for  swimming.  Brande. 

PlN'NOCK,n.  1.  (Ornith.)  The  tomtit.  ^msJCortA. 
2.  A  tunnel  under  a  road  to  carry  olF  the  wa- 
ter ;  a  culvert.     [Local,  Fng.]  Jlolloway. 

pIn'NON-ADE,  n.  A  confection  made  chiefly  of 
almonds  and  pines.  Jlalliirell. 

PlN'Nl'-LA,  M.  [L.  dim.  of  pinna,  a  feather.] 
(PaL)    A  genus  of  fossil  plants.  Lindley. 

PlN'Nlj-LATE,  o.  (Hot.)  Subdivided  into  leaflets. 

pIN'NULE,  n,  \\j.  pimnila,  dim.  o^  pinna,  awing.] 

1.  (Bot.)   A  secondary  branch  of  the  petiole 
of  a  bipinnate  or  tripinnate  leaf.  Grai/. 

2.  (Ich.)  A  small  fin.  •  Hill. 
pTN-0-N.\'TA,  n.     A  conserve  or  paste  made  of 

the  kernels  of  the  cones  of  the  pine.  Simmonds. 

PL\'-STTCK-pR,  n.  A  person  or  a  machine  that 
fixes  pins  in  paper.  Simmonds. 

PINT,  n.  [A.  S.  pynt ;  Dut.  jnnt.  —  \V.  peint.  — 
Sp.  pinta  ;  Fr.  piute.  —  Perhaps  from  A.  S.  pyn- 
</««,  to  shut  in,  to  pen.  Richard-son.  —  Iroin 
Gr.  TTiVta),  to  drink.  Bud-'c.]  Four  gills,  half  a 
quart,  or  one  eighth  of  a  gallon.  Drydcn. 

P|N-TA'd6,  n.  [iSn.  pintado,  painted  ;  pintar,  to 
paint.]  (Ornith.)  A  rasorial  bird  of  the  family 
Paronido',  or  peacocks;  pearl-hen;  Ouinea- 
hen,  or  Guinea-fowl.  •  J^>tg-  Cyc. 

PTN'TAIL,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  duck  found 
in  the  north  of  Europe  and  America,  with  a 
long,  wedge-shaped  tail ;  Anas  acuta  ;  —  also 
called  pintail-diuk.  YarreU. 

pIN'TLE,  n.  1.  (Mil.)  Along,  iron  pin  for  pre- 
venting a  cannon  from  recoiling.  Crabb. 
2.  (Naut.)  A  metal  bolt  or  pin  upon  which 
the  rudder  of  a  ship  is  hung.  liana. 

PINT'— P6T,  n.  A  pot  or  vessel  containing  a  pint. 


PFNT'-flT6nP,  n.  A  re**e\  or  measure  contain- 
ing nearly  three  English  pints.  SimnwiuU, 

PIn'VLE,  n.     A  sight  of  an  astrolabe.         Bailey. 

Pl'Ny,  a.   Abounding  with,  or  resembling,  pines. 

They  liad  their  haunu  in  date  or  pint  mounUin.     Coltrulg*. 

PI-Q-NEER',  n.  [Fr.  pionnier.  —  From  h.  pet, 
peditis,  a  foot-soldier.    Menage.] 

1.  (Mil.)  A  soldier  employed  to  clear  a  road 
before  an  army,  to  work  on  iiitrenchinent*  and 
fortified  works,  and  to  make  mines  and  ap- 
proaches. Bacon. 

2.  One  who  goes  before  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions or  prepare  the  way  for  others.         Milton. 

The  writer  of  dictionaries  . . .  thr  jikinrrr  of  lilmlurc, 
dooiupd  only  to  reniuve  rubUali  and  clear  ulwtructivns. 

Johatom. 

PI-9-NEER',  r.  n.  [t.  pioneered  ;  pp.  pigneeb- 
INO,  pioneered.]  To  act  as  pioneer;  to  clear 
the  way  ;  to  remove  obstructions.  Qu.  Itev. 

Pf-Q-NEER',  V.  a.    To  remove  obstacles  from  ;  to 

clear  for  passage.  More. 

Pi'9-N|EO  (pi'o-njd),  a.     Furnished  with  pionies. 

Thy  banks  with  jn'ouied  and  lilied  brims.  Shot. 

tPI'O-NlNG,  «.     The  work  of  pioneers.    Spenser. 

Pi'Q-NY,  n.  (Bot.)  A  ranunculaceous  plant,  with 
showy  flowers;  peony.  —  See  Peony.        J'odd. 

Pi'QT,  n.    The  magpie.     [Local,  Eng.]         Todd. 

Pi'Ol.S,  a.     [L.  ;>it«  ;  It.  Sf  .Sp. pio  ;  Fr.pieujc.] 

1.  llaving  reverence  ^or  (iod,  or  for  reliinous 
duties  :  godly  ;  religious  ;  devout ;  holy.  Milton. 

2.  Dutiful  or  having  respect  or  ali'cction  for 
parents  or  other  near  relatives ;  careful  of  du- 
ties owing  to  parents  or  near  relatives  ;  filial. 

Where  was  the  martial  brother's  piouM  care?  Pop*. 

3.  Practised  under  the  appearance  or  pretence 
of  religion,     "i^oi/a  frauds."        King  Charlea. 

gf-  "  The  giving  or  not  correrting  f»l«e  reaions 
for  right  conclusions,  false  gruundi)  for  right  belief, 
false  principles  fur  right  practii-e,  the  holding  forth  or 
fostering  false  cunsulatioiis,  false  encourageiiient«,  or 
false  sanctions,  or  conniving  at  their  being  held  forth 
or  believed,  —  are  called  pwut  frauds."  Jtbp.  WkaUlf. 

Syn.  —  See  Holy. 

Pi'ors-LY,  ad.    In  a  pious  manner;  with  piety; 

religiously.  Addiaon. 

Pl'ors-MIXD-^D,  a.     Of  a  pious  mind.    Wright. 

pIp,  n.  \T>ut.pip;  Ger.  pips.  —  It.  pipita  ;  Sp. 
jfcpita  ;  Fr.  p  pic.] 

1.  A  disease  in  fowls,  consisting  of  a  homy 
pellicle  growing  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

And  chickens  languish  of  the  jnp.  //inMra*. 

2.  A  spot  on  a  card.  Ai.'di.'ion. 

3.  A  seed  of  an  apple  or  other  fruit.  Mortimer. 

4.  One  of  the  rhomboidal  spaces  into  which 
the  surface  of  a  pineapple  is  divided.  Kng.  Cyc. 

pIp,  r.  n.  [L.  pipio  ;  Dut.  piper.]  To  chirp  or 
cry  as  a  chicken  ;  to  peep.  Buyk. 

PIPE,  n.  [A.S. pip, pipe;  Dut. pyp  i  Ger.  p/rt/e; 
Dan.  pibe\  Sw.  if  led.  yJi/Jn.  —  Gnel.  pioo,  pib  ; 
Ir.  pio.piob  ;  W.  jiib.  —  It.  pita,  p'ppa  ,  Sp. 
pip'i ;  Fr.  pipcati,  pipe.] 

1.  A  wind-instrument  of  music,  in  the  form 
of  a  tube.     "  The  solemn  pipe."  Milton. 

2.  A  long,  cylindrical,  hollow  body  or  tube 
of  metal,  glass,  or  other  material,  for  conduct- 
ing any  thing,  as  water  or  other  fluid.  Adiliton. 

3.  A  tube,  of  baked  clay  or  other  material, 
for  smoking  tobacco  or  other  substance.  Bacon. 

4.  One  of  the  organs  of  voice  and  respir:aion. 
The  exercise  of  singing  opencth  the  breast  and  pipr*.^ 


6.  The  kej'  or  sound  of  the  voice.  S/taJt, 

6.  A  cask  for  liquids,  varying  in  diflerent 
countries  and  localities  from  siMy-eight  to  one 
hundred  and  fii"ty-six  gallons ;  —  usually  estima' 
ted  at  one  hundred  and  five  gallons  SimfMondt. 

7.  A  roll  kept  in  the  English  exchequer; 
pipe-roll.  —  See  PirE-itoi.L.  Bacon. 

8.  (.Mining.)  Ore  running  endwise  intoa  hole, 
and  not  sinking  downwards  or  in  a  vein.  Crabb, 

PIPE,  r.  n.     [i.  PIPED  ;  pp.  PIPING,  PIPED.] 

1.  To  play  on  the  pipe. 

We  have  iiiiin/  unto  rou,  and  re  hare  aot  dancML 

Matt.  xL  U. 

2.  To  emit  a  shrill  sound  ;  to  whistle.  Miiton. 

Williin  inv  limits  Inne  and  still, 

Thu  blackUrU  jt>«s  lu  arllrM  trill.  Wartom. 

PfPE,  r.  a.    To  play  upon  a  pipe.         Carttcright. 


MiEN,  SfR;    MdVE,  NOr,  s6N  ;    Bt)LL,  bOR,  ROLE.— 9,  ^,  ^,  i,  soft;  C,  B,  £,  |,  hard;   ^  aa  z ;   $  iM  gt.  — TIU3,  this. 
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pi  PE'— CHAM-B5R,w.  a  reservoir  of  water.  Tanner. 

PIPE'  CLAv.n.  A  kind  of  clay  used  for  making 
tobacco-pipes,  earthen  ware,  &c.  Thomson. 

PIPED  (pipt),  «■  Formed  with  a  pipe  or  tube; 
tubular.  Cyc. 

PIPE'— FISH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  marine  fish  of  many  spe- 
cies, of  the  family  Syngnathida,  having  a  long, 
slender,  linear  or  angulated  body,  and  a  greatly 
prolonged  snout.  Yarrell. 

PIPE'-LAY-gR,  n.  A  workman  who  lays  gas 
mains,  and  water,  or  draining  pipes.  Simmonds. 

PIPE'-LAY-ING,  n.  A  cant  term  for  the  act  of 
procuring  fraudulent  votes.     [U.  S.]      Bartktt. 

PIPE'-6f-F|CE,  w.  The  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
pipe,  an  ancient  office  in  the  English  Court  of 
Exchequer.  i'ol.  Diet. 

PiP'fR,  n.    1.  One  who  plays  on  the  pipe. 

2.  A  pipe-fish.     [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

PlP'^R-IngSE,  n.     {Bat.)  Pepperidge.      Johnson. 

PIp'^R-Ine,  n.  [L.  piper,  pepper.]  (Chetn.)  A 
white,  tasteless,  crystallizable  substance,  ob- 
tained from  black-pepper.  Brande. 

PiPE'-ROLL,  n.  {Law.)  A  great  roll  kept  in  the 
English  exchequer,  said  to  be  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  pipe  ;  —  called  also  pipe.  Burrill. 

PIPE'-TREE,  n.     The  lilac.  Johnson. 

Pl-PETTE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  glass  pipe  used  by 
chemists.  Landais. 

PfPE'WORT  (-wBrt),  n.  (Bot.)  An  endogenous 
plant  of  the  genus  Eriocaulon.  £»</•  Cyc. 

PIP'ING,  a.     1.  Weak,   feeble,  or  sickly,  as  the 

voice  of  a  sick  person.     "  This  weak,  jnpina 

time  of  peace."  Shak. 

2.  Very  hot ;  boiling;  —  from  the  sound  of  a 

fluid  when  boiling.     '^  Piping  hot."  Goldsmith. 

PIP'ING,  71.    1.  A  kind  of  cord-trimming  for  la- 
dies' dresses.  Simmonds. 
2.  pi.  (Bot.)  Pieces  cut  off;  cuttings.  Loudon. 

PI-PTs'TRpL,  w.     A  species  of  bat.  Craig. 

PIp'IT,  ?!.  (Ornith.)  A  small,  passerine  bird  of  the 
genus  Anthiis,  resembling  the  lark.     Etig.  Cyc. 

PiP'KjN,  71.  [Dim.  of  pipe,  a  vessel.  Sullivan.'] 
A  small,  earthen  boiler.  Pope. 

PiP'PJN,  n.  A  kind  of  tart  apple;  —  so  named 
from  the  pips  or  spots  on  its  skin.       Moj-timer. 

PI-PRi'JfJE,  n.  pi. 
[L.  pipio,  to  chirp.] 
tOniith.)  A  sub- 
family of  dentiros- 
tral  birds  of  the  or- 
der Passeres  and 
family    Ampclidw  ; 

manakins.        Gray.  Pipra  erythrocephnla. 

PIP-SIS' SE-  WJi,  n.  {Bot.)  An  American  plant  of 
the  genus  Pyrola ;  wintergreen ;  P7p-ola  7im- 
belluta.  Dunglison. 

II  PIQ'UAN-CY  (pik'sn-se),  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  piquant ;  pungency ;  sharp- 
ness ;  tartness  ;  severity.  Barrouo. 

II  Pla'UANT  (plk'snt)  [ptk'?nt,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  ; 
pe'kjnt,  .S.  Sm.],  a.     [Fr.  ;  piquer,  to  prick.] 

1.  Pricking ;    pungent ;    stimulating  to  the 
taste.     "  As  piquant  ...  as  salt."  Addison. 

2.  Sharp  ;  tart ;  severe  ;  keen  ;  pointed ;  cut- 
ting. "Railleries  so />27M«w<."   Gov.  of  Tongue. 

II  Pla'UANT-LY  (pTk'?nt-Ie),  ad.  In  a  piquant 
manner ;  sharply  ;  pungently.  Locke. 

plaUE  (pek),  n.  [Fr.]  1.  An  offence  taken ; 
slight  anger  or  displeasure  ;  petty  malevolence  ; 
umbrage  ;  grudge.  "A  personal  pique."  Addison. 

He  had  never  any  the  least  piqne,  difference,  or  jenloucy 
with  the  king  his  father.  Bacon. 

2.  Point ;  punctilio  ;  nicety. 

Add  long  prescription  of  established  laws. 

And  pir/ue  of  honor  to  maintain  a  cause.  Dnnfrn. 

3.  t  A  depraved  appetite.  Hudibras. 
Syn.  — See  Malice. 

piaUE  (pek),  V.  a.  [Fr.  piquer.  —  See  Pick.]  \i. 
riavED;  pp.  I'lQiiNG,  PiQiF.n.] 

1.  To  stimulate  ;  to  excite  to  action  ;  to  kin- 
dle to  emulation. 


Piqveil  by  Protogenes's  fame. 

From  Cos  to  Khudes  Apclles  came.  Prior. 

2.  To  offend ;  to  irritate ;  to  nettle ;  to  sting ; 
to  provoke  ;  to  exasperate. 

The  lady  was  piquetl  by  her  indifferences.     Female  Quixote. 

3.  To  pride  or  value  ;  to  glory  in;  to  plume  ; 
—  used  with  the  reflexive  pronoun. 

Men  apply  themselves  to  two  or  three  . . .  languages,  and 
inque  themselves  on  tlicir  skill  in  them.  Locke. 

PiaUE  (pek),  V.  n.     To  cause  irritation.      Tatter. 

t  PiaU-EER',  V.  n.     See  Pickeer.  Johnson. 

fPIQU-EER'gR  (pjk-er'er),  n.  A  plunderer;  a 
robber.  —  See  Pickeeker.  Swift. 

PJ-aUET'  (pe-k6t'),  n.  [Fr.  piquet.]  A  game  at 
cards  played  by  two  persons,  with  only  thirty- 
two  cards,  the  deuces,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and 
sixes  being  set  aside  ;  —  written  also  picquet, 
and  picket.  Prior. 

PiqUKTTE  {pe-ket'),  n.  [Fr.]  Acid  wine, —  a 
drink  made  by  pouring  water  on  the  husks  of 
grapes.  Simmonds. 

Pi'RA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  ireipaTiia  ;  L.  piratica  ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  pirate7-ia  ;  Fr.  piraterie.] 

1.  The  act,  practice,  or  crime  of  a  pirate ; 
robbery  on  the  sea ;  forcible  depredation  on  the 
high  seas,  without  lawful  authority,  in  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  universal  hostility.       Bouvier. 

2.  Any  robbery ;  —  literary  theft,  or  the  in- 
fringement of  the  law  of  copyright.       Johnson. 

pi-rA  '  GUA,  n.  [Sp.]  A  pirogue.  —  See  Pirogue. 

P|-RAM'p-TpR,  n.  [Gr.  r.uQa,  a  trial,  and  ^thpov, 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  power  required  to  draw  carriages  over 
roads.  Si7n?no7ids. 

PI'RATE  (pi'rsit),  71.  [Gt.  Triiparfu  ;  irftptito,  to  at- 
tempt ;  L.,  It.,  4r  Sp.  pirata  ;  Fr.  pirate.] 

1.  {Old  Saxo7i  Lmi\)  A  sea-soldier.     Coicell. 

2.  One  who  robs  en  the  high  seas  ;  one  who 
practises  piracy  ;  a  sea-robber  ;  a  corsair. 

Pirates  all  nations  are  to  prosecute.  Bacon. 

3.  Any  robber ;  —  particularly  one  who  steals, 
or  infringes  upon,  a  copyright.  Joh7ison. 

PI'RATE,  V.  a.  \i.  pirated  ;  pp.  pirating,  pi- 
rated.]    To  take  by  piracy.  Pcpe. 

PI'RATE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  TtupaTivo).]  To  practise  pi- 
racy ;  to  be  a  pirate.  A7-buthnot. 

PI'RAT-gD,  p.  a.     Taken  by  piracy  or  robbery. 

PI-RAT'JC,         )  (i^     [Gr.  TTfipaTiKO! ;  Ij.  piraticus ; 
PI-RAT'l-CAL,  )  It.  i^  Sp.  piratico.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  in,  piracy ; 
robbing ;  predatory.  "  A  kind  of  piratical 
trade."  Baro7i. 

2.  Practising  piracy.  Pope. 

PI-RAt'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  piratical  manner; 
by  piracy  ;  by  robbery.  Bryant. 

PIRL,  V.  a.  To  twist  or  twine,  as  in  forming 
horse-hair  into  a  fishing-line.  Simmo7tds. 

PIRN,  n.  [Perhaps  from  Su.  Goth,  pren,  any 
sharp-pointed  thing.  Jamieson.]  A  quill  or 
reed  on  which  yarn  is  wound  :  — the  bobbin  of 
a  spinning-wheel  ;  —  yarn  wound  on  the  bobbin. 
[Scot,  and  Loca"l,  Eng.]       Jamieson.     Fra7icis. 

PI-ROGUE'  (pe-rog'),  n.  [It.  piroga ;  Sp. piragua; 
Fr.  pirogue.]  [Also  written  pii-agua  and  peri- 
ago.] 

1.  A  canoe  formed  of  a  hollowed  tree.    Flint. 

2.  A  narrow  ferry-boat  with  two  masts  and  a 
leeboard.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Wright. 

PIR-OU-ETTE',  n.  [Fr.  pii-ouette.]  .  {Dancing.) 
A  step  in  which  the  body  is  turned  round  on 
one  foot,  or  on  both  feet,  as  on  a  pivot.   Smart. 

pTR-6u-F,TTE',  V  n.  [Fr.  pirouettcr,  from  L.  gy- 
ro, to  turn  round.]  ( Drincing.)  To  make  a  pir- 
ouette ;  to  turn  round  on  one  foot,  or  on  both 
feet.  Maunder. 

tPlR'RY,  n.  [Scot,  pirr,  a  gentle  breeze,  from 
Icel.  Syr,  bir,  a  favorable  wind.  Jamieson.]  A 
judden  gale  or  storm  at  sea;  a  squall  or  hurri- 
cane ;  —  also  written  pirrie.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

PI'^AN,  n.  {Geoq.)  An  inhabitant  or  a  native  of 
Pisa,  a  city  of  'Tuscany.  Earnshaw. 

pIS-AS-PHAL'TI'M,  n.  Mineral  pitch;  pissas- 
phalt.  —  See  Pissabphai.t.  Brande, 


PIS'CA-RY,  n.  [L.  piscarius,  piscatory  ;  piscis,  a 
fish.^  {Law.)  The  right  of  fishing  in  the  waters 
of  another.  Bouvier. 

tP{S-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  piscatic]  The  act  or  the 
practice  of  ftshing.  Broicne. 

PIS-cA'TOR,n.     [L.]     A  fisherman.  GcH^  JJ/a^. 

pIS-CA-TO'R|-AL,  a.  Relating  to  fishes  or  to 
fishing  ;  piscatory.  Gent.  Mag. 

PiS'CA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  piscatorius  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  pis- 
catorio ;  Fr.  piscatoire.]  Relating  to  fishes  or 
to  fishing  ;  piscatorial.  Addison. 

PIS '  CE$  ( pTs'sez),  n.  pi.     [L.,  Jshes.] 

1.  The  fourth  class  of  animals  of  the  order 
Vertbbrata  of  Cuvier  ;  fishes.  —  See  Animal. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  twelfth  sign  or  constellation 
of  the  zodiac.  Ilerschel. 

PiS'Cl-CULT-IJRE,  n.  [L.  piscis,  a  fish,  and  cul- 
tura,  culture.]    The  raising  of  fish.  Phil.  Press. 

PIS'CI-FORM,  a.  [L.  piscis,  a  fish,  and  forma, 
form.]     Having  the  shape  of  a  fish.    Sitnmonds. 

PJS-CI'NA,  w.  [L.,  a  fish-pond;  piscis,  a  fish.] 
{Eccl.)  A  water-drain  near  the  altar,  usually 
accompanied  with  decorative  features.       Hook. 

PIS'CJ-NAL,  a.  [L.  piscina,  a  fish-pond  ;  piscis, 
a  fish.]     Belonging  to  a  fish-pond,     [r.]      Ash. 

PIS'CINE,  a.  [L.  piscis,  a  fish.]  Relating  to  fish 
or  to  fishes.  Smart. 

PjS-ClV'O-ROUS,  a.  [L.  piscis,  a  fish,  and  voro, 
to  devour.]  Feeding  or  subsisting  on  fishes. 
'^  Piscivorous  birds."  Bay. 

PISE  (pS'za),  n.  [Ft.  pisA]  (At-ch.)  A  wall  con- 
structed of  stiff  earth  or  clay,  rammed  in  be- 
tween moulds  as  the  work  is  carried  up.  Brande. 

PISH,  i7itcrj.  A  word  or  exclamation  expressing 
contempt ;  pshaw.  Shak. 

pIsh,  v.  n.    To  express  contempt.       Beau.  &;  Fl, 

PiSH'-PASH,  n.    A  medley.     [Low.]        Ec.  Bev. 

Pi'SI-FORM  [pi'se-form,  Sm.  ;  pTs'e-fomi,  Wb. ; 
piz'e-foriii,  iVr.],  a.  [L.  pisum,  a  pea,  and 
fo7-ma,  form ;  Fr.  pisiforme.]  Formed  like 
a  pea.  Loudon. 

pT§'M1RE,  or  pTs'mTrE  [piz'nilr,  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
t'm.;  pls'iiilr,  .S.  P.  E.  K.],  n.  [Dut.  mier; 
Dan.  myre  ;  Sw.  7n7j7-a.] 

1.  {E7it.)  A  small  insect  of  the  genus  Formi- 
ca ;  an  ant  or  emmet.  Mor/imer. 

2.  Thie  steel-yard.     [Orkneys.]       Simmonds. 

Pf'SO-LlTE  [pi'sn-llt,  Swi. ;  pTs'o-lIt,  C],  n.  [L. 
pisum,  a  pea,  and  Gr.  hOos,  a  stone  ;  Fr.  piso- 
liihe.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  calcareous  spar, 
consisting  of  an  agglutination  of  small,  globular 
concretions  like  peas  ;  the  pea-stone.        Dana. 

pIss,  v.  71.  [Dut.  (Sf  Ger.  pissen ;  Dan.  pisser ; 
Sw.  pissa.  —  It.  pisciai-e  ;  Fr.  pisser.]  To  make 
water ;  to  urinate.  Dryden. 

pIss,  m.     Urine  ;  animal  water.  Pope. 

PiS8'A-BED,  71.  A  small  plant,  growing  in  the 
grass,  bearing  a  yellowish-white  flower.  Johnson. 

PIS'SAS-PIIAI/r,  n.  [Gr.  ntaadB,(,a).Toq  ;  itiaaa, 
pitch,  and  aaipa).Toq,  asphaltum  ;  L.  pissasphaU 
tus;  It.  pissasfalto  ;  Sp.  pisasfalto  ;  Ft.  pissas- 
phalte.]  A  viscid  variety  of  bitumen  ;  mineral 
pitch ;  pisasphaltum.  Greenhili. 

PISS'-BiJRNT,  a.     Stained  with  urine.    Johnson. 

PIS'SO-PIIANE,  w.  [Gr.  iriaaa,  pitch,  and  ipaivoi, 
ilmivonat,  to  Seem.]  (Min.)  A  substance  resem- 
bling pitch  in  fracture  and  color,  chiefly  com 
posed  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  iron,  found 
m  the  decomposing  alum  slate  of  Saafeld  and 
Rcichenbach  in  Saxony.  Brande. 

PlS-TA'(;'ni6  [pjs-ta'slis,  S.  W.  E.  Ja.  K.  R.;  pjs- 
ta'clio,  J.  Sm.  ;  pjs-ta'clio  or  pjs-ta'slio,  F.],  11. 
f  Gr.  TnarnKin  ;  L.  pistachium  ;  It.  pistacchio  ; 
Sp.  pistachio  ;  Fr.  pistachc]  An  oblong  nut  of 
a  sweetish,  unctuous  taste,  the  fruit  of  Pisfacia 
re7-a,  a  small,  dicotyledonous  tree  found  near 
the  Mediterranean  ;  —  usually  called  pistachio- 
nxtt.  Bacon.     Eng.  Cyc. 

PIS'TA-CITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  green  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, iron,  and  lime ;  a  variety  of  cpidote.  Dana. 
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Pis  TA-HEEN',  n.  A  small  Spanish  «ilvcr  coin, 
of  the  vuluo  of  8d.  or  9d.  sterling  (^O.IO  to 
^^D.IS).  lioHtier.     Simmoiidg. 

PiSTK  (i)«»t),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  piimo,  nistiim,  to 
pound,  to  beat.]  (M.in.)  The  track  or  foot- 
print of  a  horse  when  mounted.  Johnson. 

tPrs'TjC,  o.  [Gr.  ir«m«(}j ;  iriffrdf,  faithful.!  Pure; 
genuine.  Sir  Th.  Browne. 

pIs'TJL,  n.  [L.  pintillum,  a  pestle  ;  jnnso,  pinsiis, 
to  pound  ;  It.  pixtillo,  a  i)istil ;  Sp.  pistilo  ;  Fr. 
pistil.^  i^liot.)  The  seed-bearing  organ  of  a 
flower,  essentially  conipDsed  of  the  ovary  and 
the  stigma,  with  sonictinies  an  intervening 
style.  It  is  the  female  organ  of  the  flower.  — 
See  OvAKY.  Henslow.    Brande. 

PIS-T|L-LA'CE()I'S  (pls-tjl-la'shiis,  6C),  a.  {Hot.) 
Growing  on  a  pistil.  Maunder. 

PlS'T|L-LATE,  a.  (Dot.)  Having,  or  consisting 
of.  a  pistil.  Loudon. 

tPls-T|L-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  pistillum,  a  pestle.] 
The  act  of  pounding  in  a  mortar.  Broicne. 

PlSrT|L-Lln'I-i;M,  n.  [Dim.  of  pistillum,  a  pes- 
tle.] {Bot.)  The  body  which  in  mosses,  liver- 
worts, &c.,  answers  to  the  pistil.  Gray. 

PlS-T|L-LlF'pR-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  pistil  and  L./ero, 
to  bear.]     {But.)  Having  a  pistil.  Smith. 

tPlS'TLE,  n.  An  epistle:  —  a  short  lecture  or 
lesson.  WickUffe.     Chaucer. 

Pia'TQL,  n.  [It.  <Sr  Sp.  pistola  ;  Fr.  pistolet.  — 
From  Pistole,  a  village  in  Italy,  where  small 
poniards  were  made.  Landais.  —  Gael,  piostul.^ 
A  small  fire-arm  for  the  hand,  first  introducetl 
from  Italy  in  1521.  Fairholt. 

PiS'TOL,  V.  a.  [Ft.  pistoler.]  To  shoot  with  a 
pistol.    "  r\l  pistol  thee."  Beau.  St  Fl. 

PiS-TO-LADE',  n.  [Fr.]  The  shot  or  discharge 
of  a  pistol.  Crabb. 

PjS-TOLE',  n.  \lt.  pistoh  ;  Tr.  pistole.]  A  Eu- 
ropean gold  coin,  varying  in  value  in  difl'erent 
countries. 

tEB"  The  Spanish  pistole  is  the  fourth  of  a  doubloon. 
The  French  pistole  is  a  inniiey  of  account  of  the  value 
often  livres.  On  the  avor.ine,  tlie  pistole  may  bo  val- 
ued at  sixteen  sliillinga  sterling.    SimmoiiiU.    Lamlais. 

PIs-TO-LET',  n.      1.    A  little  pistol ;    a  pocket- 
pistol.     "■  A.  ^wn.  or  pistolet."  Casnubon. 
2.  A  pistole.                                       Beau.  ^  Fl. 

PjS-TOM'p-SITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  car- 
bonate of  iron  and  magnesia.  Brande. 

Pis'TON,  n.  [It.  pistoiie ;  Sp.  <Sr  Fr.  piston.  — 
From  L.  pinso,  pistus,  to  beat  or  pound.]  A 
short  cylinder  exactly  fitting  the  cavity  or  bore 
of  a  pump  or  barrel,  and  working  up  and  down 
in  it  alternately,  causing  suction.  Brande. 

PiS'TON-RoD,  n.  The  rod  by  which  a  piston  is 
forced  down  and  drawn  up.  Simmoiuls. 

PiT,  «.  [\.  S.  pi/t,  or  pit ;  Dut.  put,  a  well ;  Frs. 
pet,  a  plash,  a  puddle ;  Ger.  pfiitzc,  a  plash,  a 
puddle,  —  in  earlier  times  it  signified  also  a 
well,  a  pit;  Dan.  piis,  a  puddle  ;  Sw.  jmss  ;  Icel. 
pittr,  a  well.  — 'W.pideic,  a  well  or  pit ;  Ir.  pit.  — 
Sansc.  put,  ptdta.  —  L.  puteus,  a  well ;  It.  poz- 

zo;  Sp. /)oso;  Yr.puits. — Ileb.  f^"^,  to  open.] 

1.  A  hole  made  in  the  ground ;  excavation. 

■Whicli  of  you  dhnll  have  nn  ns«  or  nn  ox  ('alien  into  a  pit, 
and  will  not  atraightway  pull  him  out  on  the  Sabhath-day '/ 

Luke  xiv.  5. 

2.  An  abyss  ;  an  immeasurable  gulf. 

nii«  inft-mal  pit  slinll  never  hold 

Celeitial  apiriti  in  bondage.  Milton. 

3.  The  grave  ;  Hades. 

()  I.ord,  think  no  scorn  of  me,  le»t  I  become  like  them  that 
go  down  into  the  pit.  I't.  xxviii.  I. 

4.  The  sunken  shaft  of  a  mine.      Simmonds. 

5.  The  area  on  which  cocks  fight; — hence 
the  phrase,  to^y  tlie  pit.  Locke. 

6.  That  part  of  a  theatre  or  play-house  which 
is  somewhat  below,  or  on  a  level  with,  the 
stage,  and  behind  the  orchestra  ;  parqtiet. 

7.  Any  cavity,  depression,  or  dint ;  as,  "  The 
VLxm-pits  "  ;  "  The  pit  of  the  stomach  " ;  "  The 
pits  produced  by  the  pustules  of  the  small-pox." 

No  dimpled  chin,  no  pit  in  check,  preaeoted  to  my  view. 

fruM^tigite. 


8.  The  stone  of  a  fruit,  as  of  a  cherry,  plum, 
&c.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Downing. 

PIT,  v.  n.      [«.  pitted;  pp.  IMTTINO,  IMTTEl).] 

1.  To  lay  in  a  pit.  Granger. 

2.  To  mark  with,  or  press  into,  hollows  or 
depressions ;  to  indent.  "  A  gentlewouian  whose 
nose  was /j/Werf  with  the  small-pox."    FeUham. 

3.  To  set  in  opposition  or  competition,  as  cocks 
in  a  pit ;  to  set  against  one  another.  lioget. 

PI'Tjf,  n.  [Sp.]  The  fibre,  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  tlie  Agave  .Americana,  which  is  made 
into  a  strong  and  white  cordage,  and  also  man- 
ufactured into  paper  in  Mexico.         Simmonds, 

PiT-A-HA'YA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  of  tropical 
America,  which  yields  a  delicious  fruit ;  the 
Cactus  Pitf^iaya  of  Jacquin,  or  Cereua  Pitajaua 
of  De  Candolle.  Wrignt. 

pIt'A-PAt,  n.  [An  onomatopoeia  formed  from 
pat.  Richardson.]  A  tpiick  and  gentle  move- 
ment or  sound,  as  of  the  heart  or  the  foot. 
*'  The  pitapat  o(  a  pretty  foot."  Dryden. 

'T  la  but  the  pilaimt  of  two  young  heart*.  DruJen. 

PIT-A-PAT',  ad.    With  a  fluttering  palpitation. 

The  fox'a  licart  wentpi((i;xi(.  L'Eslnmge. 

pItcH,  n.  [Gr.  niaoa,  or  mrra,  pitch,  —  also  tur- 
pentine ;  L.pix;  It.  ppce;  S\i.pe2;  Ft.  poix. — 
A.  S.  pic ;  Dut.  pik  ;  Gvr. pech  ;  Dan.  beg ;  Icel. 
bik  ;  Sw.  beck.  —  Ir.  pic  ;  W.  pyg.]  The  resid- 
uum obtained  by  boiling  tar  in  an  open  iron 
pot,  or  in  a  still,  till  the  volatile  matters  be  driv- 
en off ;  —  called  also  common  or  black  pitch.  Ure. 
t(g-  The  term  is  often,  hut  less  i)ro|)erIy,  applied  to 
turpentine,  or  the  tenacious  oily  substance  which  ex- 
udes 8|Kintaneously  from  pines  and  firs.  London  Eney. 
Canada  or  hemlock  pitch,  pitch  obtained  from  Pinus 
Canadensis  ;  —  called  also  hemlock  gum.  —  Mineral 
pitch,  a  viscid  variety  of  bitumen;  maltha;  pissas- 
plialt.  Dana. —  IVhite  pitch,  the  resinous  juice  which 
exudes  from  the  Pinus  abies  ;  Burgundy  pitch,  Z>iin- 
glison. 

pItch,  n.     1.  Any  degree  of  elevation  or  height. 

Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  jdVcA 
I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  jiidKiiicnt  Shal: 

To  lowest  pitch  of  abject  fortune  thuu  art  fallen.      Hilton. 

2.  t  Highest  rise  ;  height.  "  The  pitch  .  .  . 
of  all  his  thoughts."  Shak. 

3.  Stature  ;  tallness. 

It  turned  itself  to  Ralpho's  shape, 
So  like  in  person,  garb,  and  pilch, 
'Twos  hard  to  interpret  which  was  which.    UudStra*. 

4.  {Arch.)  The  angle  formed 
by  the  sides  of  a  roof  ;  the  pro- 
portion between  the  height  and 
the  span  of  a  roof.  Britton. 

tfS~ "  If    the    rafters    exceed    in 
leiistli  the  width  of  the  buildln;;,  the 
roof  is  said  to  he  of  the  Elizabethan 
or  knife-edije  pitch,  as  A  B  C ;  if  they 
are  equal  to  the  width,  the  pitch  is 
Gothic,  as  ADC;  if  of  two  thirds  the  width,  the  roof 
is  said  to  be  of  a  true  pitch,  or  of  the  Roman  pitch,  as 
A  EC;    a  roof  still  flatter  than  this  is  the  Orecian 
pitch,  as  A  F  C."     Francis. 

5.  {Mining.)  The  limit  of  ground  set  to  those 
who  work  on  tribute.  Simmonds. 

6.  (Naut.)  The  rising  or  falling  of  a  vessel  in 
a  heavv  sea.  Simmonds. 

7.  (Mus.)  The  degree  of  ncuteness  or  of 
|?raviUr  of  any  particular  sound,  or  of  the  tun- 
ing of  any  instrument.  Moore. 

8.  {Whrel-irork.)  The  distance  between  the 
centres  of  two  contiguous  wheels.  Brande. 

Pilch  line,  (IV herl- work.)  tlio  circle,  concentric  with 
the  cirruinferenco,  which  passes  through  all  the  cen- 
tres of  the  teeth.  Brande. 

pItch,  r.  a. '  [W.  piciaw,  picio,  to  throw.—  "To 
pitch  .  .  .  has  n  it  with  any  probability  been 
traced  to  its  origin."  Richardson.]  [i.  pitchkd, 

fPIOHT;  pp.  PITCUINO,  pitched,   tPIOHT.] 

1.  To  throw  ;  to  cast ;  to  fling. 

They  would  wrestle  and  pitch  the  bar.  Spectator. 

2.  To  set ;  to  fix  ;  to  plant ;  to  settle ;  to  or- 
der ;  to  arrange. 

.  King  Ilenry  (rV'.] . . .  came  to  nounalow  Heath, and  there 
pitclied  his  camp.  Oi^flon. 

3.  {Mus.)  To  set  to  a  key-note.  Smart. 

4.  To  pave  with  stones.  Simmonds. 
PiTCFI,  r.  a.     [L.  pica :  jix,  pitch.] 

1.  To  smear  with  pitch. 

Some  pitch  the  ends  of  the  timber  In  the  watU,  to  preii>rv« 
them  from  the  mortar.  Mamn. 


L 


2.  To  darken  ;  to  blacken. 

Hoon  h«  ft>UDd 
Th«  welkin  pilehetl  with  sullen  cloud.  jUJtum, 

PITCH,  ».  n.     1.  To  alight ;  to  drop  ;  to  settle. 

A  branch  of  the  trc«  wlicrvun  they  Wm*\pilek.    Hortimtr. 

2.  To  throw  one's  self;  to  fall ;  to  plunge. 

Ki.rward  tte  (lew,  u\A,jiilchima  on  his  head. 

lie  quivered  with  his  lecl,  and  lay  fur  dcwL        Drfdrm. 

3.  To  fix  choice  ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

I  translated  Chaucer,  and,  amongst  the  mt,  pilrhrrf  om  Iha 

Wife  of  Bath's  Tale.  Urgdrm. 

4.  To  fix  a  tent  or  a  temporary  habitation ; 
to  encamp. 

They  pitchrd  by  Enimaus,  in  the  plain.        1  Maer.  Ul.  n. 
t  PiUh  and  pay,  throw  down  the  money  and  pajr; 
pay  ready  money. 

The  word  is  pitch  and  jmy  —  trust  none.  Slutk. 

pITCH'-BLAcK,  a.     Black  as  pitch.  Allen. 

PiTCH'BLfcNDE,  n.  {Min.)  An  ore  of  uranium 
of  a  grayish  or  iron-black  color,  and  an  imper- 
fect metallic  lustre.  Thomson. 

pIT(;h'COAL,  n.  {Min.)  A  kind  of  bituminous 
coal :  caking  coal.  Dana. 

pITCH'PR,  n.     {FTom  pitch,  V.  a.] 

1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  pitches. 

2.  An  instrument,  like  a  crow  or  crowbar,  for 
piercing  the  ground.  Mortimer. 

PITCH '5R,  rt.  rW.  piser.  —  Sp.  pichel.  —  "  The  It. 
bicchiere,  a  oeaker,  a  beaked  or  peaked  cup,  a 
cup  or  mug  with  a  peaked  snout,  seems  to  lead 
to  the  true  etymology."  Ricnardson.] 

1.  A  vessel  for  holding  and  for  pouring  out 
water  and  other  liquors. 

Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  he 
broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain.   Keel.  xii.  0. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  peculiar  form  of  leaf,  in   ^^ 
which  the  petiole  expands  into  a  hol- 
low   vessel,    crowned    by    the    limb,  | 
which,   in   some   cases,  assumes  the ' 
appearance  of  a  lid.  Henslow. 

PItch'^R-PLANT,  n.      {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 

genus  Nepenthes. 

ttf-  "  The  famous  pitcher-plants  of  China  and  the 
East  Indies  .  .  .  bear  leaves  the  extremities  of  which 
are  hollowed  nut  into  cup  like  appendages,  which  are 
generally  filled  with  water,  which  seems  as  if  con- 
fined within  them  by  a  little  lid,  by  which  tiie  pitch- 
ers are  surniuunted."     iMudon. 

PITCH'-FAR-T H|.\G,  n.  A  play  in  which  copper 
money  is  pitched  into  a  round  hole ;  —  called 
also  chuck-Jarlhing.  Ld.  Chesterjield. 

PITCH 'FORK,  n.  [W.  picjforch.]  A  fork  with 
which  hay  or  gram  is  pitched.  Siciji. 

PlTCH'l-NESS,  H.     Blackness;  darkness. 

PiTCH'I.NG.  M.  1.  The  rising  and  falling  of  the 
head  and  stem  of  a  sliip.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  The  act  of  throwing,  as  with  a  pitchfork. 

3.  A  marking  term  for  unloading,  and  for  the 
small  charge  paid  to  the  carrier  for  looking 
after  the  empty  )>acknges  and  cloths,  and  re- 
turning them  correctly.  Siwmond*. 

4.  A  kind  of  paving'with  small  stones.  Ogiirit. 

pItcH'ING,  a.     Descending  abruptly  ;  declivous. 

PlTCH'I.NG-STA'BLESf,  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  shaped 
Cornish  granite,  four  or  six  inches  long,  for 
paving.  Simmonds. 

PiTCH'-LA-DLE,  n.  An  iron  ladle  for  lifting 
pitch  out  of  a  boiler.  Simmonds. 

pTtch'-ORE,  n.     {.Min.)  Pitchblende.      Wright. 

PlrCH'-PiNE.  n.  {Bot.)  The  Finns  picen  of  Lin- 
naeus, so  called  from  its  abounding  in  resinous 
matter  which  yields  pitch.  U.  B.  Emerson. 

tg-  The  same  name  is  also  given  to  Ih  <  Pimm*  rigi- 
dtt,  Pinus  palustris,  and  otlier  species  ol  the  United 
States.     Gray. 

PlTCH'-PrPE,  n.  (.V»«.)  An  instrument  used  by 
vocal  practitioners  to  ascertain  the  pitch  of  the 
key  in  which  they  are  about  to  sing. 

J6^  The  pitck-pipe  is  blown  at  one  en  I,  like  »  rant- 
mon  flute,  and  being  shortene«l  or  lenetliened  by  a 
gradiiatetl  scale,  is  capable  of  prrxiiicing,  with  me. 
clianical  exactness,  all  the  semilonic  degrees  withiR 
its  conipast.   Moore. 

PITCH'-PLAs-T^R,  n.  A  plaster  of  Burgundy 
pitch.  Simmotids. 
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pItCH'— STONE,  n.  1.  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  va- 
rious colors,  occurring  massive,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  silica  and  alumina.  Eng.  C'l/c. 

2.  {Geol.)  A  silicious  rock  of  igneous  origin, 
occurring  in  dikes  which  cross  the  strata,  or  in 
overlying  columnar  masses.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PITCH'— WHEEL§,  n.  pi.  {Mech.)  Toothed  wheels 
which  work  together.  Simmonds. 

PITCH'— WORK,  n.  Work  done  in  a  coal  mine 
by  those  working  on  tribute.  Simmonds. 

PITCH'Y,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  con- 
sisting of,  or  smeared  with,  pitch. 

The  planks,  their  ;)i«cA.v  coverings  washed  away.   Dryden. 

2.  Black;  dark;  dismal. 

Night  is  fled. 
Whose  pitchu  mantle  overveiU;d  tlie  earth.  Shak. 

PIT'-COAL  (pTt'kol),  n.  {Min.)  Mineral  coal  in 
general,  as  distinguished  from  charcoal ;  —  so 
called  because  it  is  obtained  by  sinking  pits  into 
the  earth.  Mortimer. 

llPIT'e-OUS  [pTt'e-as,  P.  J.  Ja.Sm.  Wr.;  pit'yus, 
S.  E.  F.  K. ;  pltch'?-iis,  W.],  a.    [From  /)J<y.] 

1.  That  may  cause  pity ;  exciting  compas- 
sion ;  sorrowful ;  mournful ;  sad. 

Which,  when  Deucalion,  with  a  piteous  look, 

Beheld,  he  wept.  Dryden. 

2.  Deserving  pity  or  compassion ;  woful ;  dole- 
ful ;  pitiable.    "  Piteous  predicament !  "     Shak. 

3.  Feeling  pity  or  compassion  ;  compassion- 
ate.   "  Piteous  of  her  woes."    [r.]  MiUon. 

4.  t  Pitiful ;  wretched  ;  paltry. 

Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise 

The  serpent's  head:  piteom  amends!  Milton. 

II  pIt'5-OUS-LY,  ad.     In  a  piteous  manner. 

II  PIT'5-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  pite- 
ous ;  sorrowfulness  ;  tenderness.  Johnson. 

PIT'fAll,  n.  A  covered  or  concealed  pit ;  a  sort 
of  gin  or  trap  for  catching  wild  beasts. 

These  hidden  pit/nlli  were  set  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  ftll  into  them.         Addison. 

f  PlT'FALL,  V.  n.    To  lead  into  a  pitfall.  MiUon. 

PIT'FALL-JNG,  a.   Leading  into  a  pitfall.  Milton. 

PlT'-FtSH,  n.  (Teh.)  A  small  fish,  a  native  of 
the  Indian  seas,  which  has  the  power  of  retract- 
ing or  protruding  its  eyes  at  pleasure.       Craig. 

PiTH,  n.     [A.  S.pitha;  Dut.pit.] 

L  (Bot.)  A  central  column  of  cellular  tissue, 
in  the  stems  and  branches  of  exogenous  plants. 

X®"  "Tlie  term  is  applied  more  generally  to  cellu- 
lar parts,  wliicli  are  either  called  piths,  or  said  to  be 
pitliy."     Hennluw. 

2.  Marrow.     "  The  spinal  .  .  .  pith."        Ray. 

3.  Strength ;  force ;  power.  "  Not  arrived  to 
pith  and  puiss'-'nce."  Shak. 

4.  Energy ;  jogency ;  closeness  and  vigor  of 
thought  and  9   lie.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

5.  Importa'  se ;  weight ;  moment.  "  Enter- 
prises of  grea't  pith  and  moment."  Shak. 

6.  The  esi.ence  or  quintessence;  the  chief 
part.    "  The  pith  of  life."  Shak. 

PITH,  v.  a.    To  sever,  as  the  spinal  cord.    Ogilvie. 

PIth'I-LY,  ad.    With  strength  ;  with  force. 

PlTH'l-NESS,n.  The  state  of  being  pithy ;  energy. 

PlTH'L^SS,  a.    Wanting  pith,  strength,  or  force. 

Men  who,  dry  and  pithless,  are  debarred 

From  man's  nest  joys.  "      ChurchilL 

PIt'-HOLE,  n.  A  mark  or  cavity  made  by  dis- 
esise ;  a  pit ;  a  dimple.  Beau.  §■  Fl. 

rtTH'Y,  a.  1.  Consisting  of,  or  containing,  pith; 
abounding  in  pith.     "  Pithy  fibres."  Grew. 

2.  Containing^  or  expressing,  concentrated 
energy  or  force. 

_  The  concise  and  piYAj/ style  of  his  [Macchiavclli's]  narra- 

hon.  Eustace. 

In  all  these,  Goodman  Fact  was  very  short,  butp?<A//;  for 

he  "vas  a  plain,  homespun  man.  Addison. 

PIt'J-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  piioyable.]  That  may  be 
pitied  ;  deserving  pity  or  compassion  ;  pitiful. 

Samson  possesses  all  the  terrific  majesty  of  Prometheus 
chained,  the  mysterious  distress  of  CEdi'pus,  and  the  intinlile 
wretchedness  of  Philoctetcs.  (Mmerver. 

PiT'I-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  pitia- 
ble or  deserving  pity,  Kettlewell. 

pIt'[-A-BLY,  ad.     In  a  pitiable  manner. 

VPtT'r  fiD-LY,  ad.     So  as  to  be  pitied!    Feltham. 


PIT'l-gR,  n.    One  who  pities.  Bp.  Gauden. 

PIT'l-FUL,  a.     \jrity  &ndi  full.'] 

1.  Full  of  pity  ;  tender  ;  compassionate. 

2.  Moving,  or  worthy  of  moving,  compassion ; 
pitiable. 

In  faitib  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange; 

'T  wa^Jiiti/iU,  't  was  wondrous  pitiful.  Shak: 

3.  Moving  contemptuous  pity  ;  paltry ;  con- 
temptible ;  despicable  ;  sorry  ;  mean ;  insignifi- 
cant ;  base  ;  worthless.  South.     Dryden. 

43=-  Pitiful  was  formerly  used  in  a  good  sense  ; 
as,  "  Be  pitiful,  be  courteous  "  (1  Peter  iii.  8) ;  and  it 
is  still  sometimes  so  used  ;  but  it  is  now  used  cliietly 
in  an  ill  sense  ;  as,  "  A  pitiful  (i.  e.  a  base,  mean,  or 
paltry)  trick  or  artifice."  —  See  Contemptible. 

PIT'l-FUL-LY,  ad.    In  a  pitiful  manner.      Shak. 

PlT'1-FUL.-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  pitiful. 

PIT'l-LfiSS,  a.  Wanting  pity  or  compassion  ; 
merciless  ;  unmerciful ;  hard-hearted. 

Fair  be  ye  sure,  but  proud  and  pitiless.  Spenser. 

PIT'l-LESS-LY,  ad.    Without  pity.        Sherwood. 

PlT'j-LgSS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  piti- 
less ;  unmercifulness.  Johnson. 

PIT'MAN,  M. ;  pi.  PITMEN.  1.  One  who,  in  saw- 
ing timber,  stands  in  a  pit.    .  Moxon. 

2.  A  man  who  works  in  a  coal-pit.  Siminonds. 

3.  One  employed  in  mines  to  look  after  the 
pumps  and  the  drainage.  Weak. 

4.  The  piece  of  timber  which  connects  the 
saw  of  a  saw-mill  with  the  wheel  that  moves 
it.  Wright. 

PIT 'PAN,  n.  A  very  long,  narrow  canoe,  with 
thin  and  flat  projecting  ends.    [AV.  I.]   Bartlett. 

PIT'SAW,  n.  A  large  saw  used  by  two  nxen,  of 
whom  one  is  in  a  pit.  Moxon. 

PIT  TA-CAL,     /  ,j_      [-Qj    TTi'rra,  pitch,  and  Kn7.os, 
PIT'TA-CALL,  )  beautiful.]     One  of  the  six  cu- 
rious principles  found  in  wood-tar  ;  a  dark-blue 
solid  substance,  somewhat  like  indigo.  Ure. 

PIT'TANCE,  n.  \lt.  pietanza  ;  ^^.  pitanza;  Yt. 
pitance.  —  "Many  etymologies  have  been  pro- 
posed for  this  word.  That  of  Vossius,  preferred 
by  Skinner,  seems  the  most  deserving  of  adop- 
tion ;  viz.  from  [L.]  pietas,  the  dole  of  real  or 
pretended />/e<y.  Richardson.']  A  small  allow- 
ance ;  a  little  portion,  or  quantity  ;  a  trifle. 

The  ass  saved  a  miserable  pittance  for  himself.     V Estrange. 
Half  his  earned  ;ji7(ance  to  poor  neighbors  went.       Hart. 

PIT'TgD,  p.  a.     Marked  with  pits  :  —  set  against. 

t  PIT'T^;R,  v.  n.  To  patter;  to  murmur.  Herrick. 

PIT'TI-CITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  hydrous  sulphate  of 
iron;  vitriol  ochre: — a  name  given  also  to  a 
hydrous  sulphate  of  arsenic  and  iron.       Dana. 

Pl-TU'l-TA-RY,  a.  {Med.)  Pertaining  to  the 
secretion  of  mucus  or  phlegm.  Reid. 

Pituitary  body,  a  small,  round  body,  of  unknown 
functions,  lodged  in  a  depression  on  the  cerebral  sur- 
face of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  sup|>osed  by  the  an- 
cients to  secrete  the  mucus  of  the  nostrils  ; —  formerly 
called  also  pituitary  gland,  though  it  is  not  glandular. 
Dunglison.     Hoblyn. 

pIt'U-ITE  (pTt'yu-lt),  n.  [L.  pituita ;  Fr.  pituite.] 
Phlegm  ;  viscid  mucus  ;  serosity.      Arbuthnot. 

PJ-TU'I-TOUS,  a.  [L. pituitosus ;  pituita,  phlegm ; 
It.  <Sr  Sp.  pituitoso  ;  Fr.  pituiteitx.]  Consisting 
of  phlegm.     "  Pituitous  humors."  Browne. 

PIt'Y,  n.  [L.  pietas,  dutiful  conduct,  pitj; ;  It. 
pie'ta  ;  Sp.  piedad ;  Fr.  pitie.  —  Old  Eng.  pietie.] 

1.  The  feeling  of  a  humane  person  excited  by 
the  distress  of  another  ;  commiseration  ;  com- 
passion ;  sympathy  with  suffering  or  misery. 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 

His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began.  Goldsmith. 

2.  A  ground  or  a  subject  of  pity  or  of  regret. 
Beg'  In  the  last  sense  it  has,  colloquially,  a  plural. 

"  'Tis  a  thousand  pities."     L^ Estrange. 

Julius  Caesar  writ  a  collection  of  apoplithegmss  it  is  a  pity 
his  book  is  lost.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Pity  and  compassion  are  nearly  synony- 
mous ;  hut  compassion  has  more  of  tenderness,  and 
pity  sometimes  implies  an  approach  to  contempt.  Pity 
and  compassion  are  to  be  felt  for  persons  in  distress, 
whether  they  deserve  well  or  ill  ;  as  a  family  in  want, 
or  a  man  in  disgrace,  is  to  be  pitied.  Commiseration 
is  fellow-sufrering;  sympathy,  fellow-feeling;  condo- 
lence, a  participation  in  the  grief  or  sorrows  of  others 
for  the  loss  of  friends. 


PIT'Y,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  pitoyer.]  [i.  pitied  ;  pp. 
PITYING,  PITIED.]  To  have  compassion  for; 
to  compassionate  ;  to  regard  with  pity ;  to  com- 
miserate. 

The  man  is  to  be  pitied  who,  in  matters  of  moment,  has  to 
do  with  a  stanch  metaphysician.  Beattie. 

PIT'Y,  V.  n.    To  be  compassionate. 

I  will  not  pity,  nor  spare,  nor  have  mercy.       Jer.  xiii.  14. 

PIT'Y-ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  pitying  manner.  Clarke. 

PIT-Y-Rl'A-SiS,  n.  [Gr.  mrvpa,  bran.]  {Med.)  A 
superficial  afiection  characterized  by  irregular 
patches  of  thin  scales,  which  repeatedly  exfoli- 
ate and  recur  ;  dandruff;  scurf.  Dunglison. 

PIt'Y-RoId,  a.  [Gr.  virvpa,  bran,  and  riioj,  form.] 
llesembling  bran.  Smart. 

Pi'U.  [It.]  {Mus.)  More  ;— prefixed  to  other 
terms  ;  as,  pin  allegro,  a  little  brisker.    Warner. 

PIUMA,  n.  A  mi.xed  fabric  of  light  texture,  used 
for  men's  coats.  Simmonds. 

PIV'OT,  n.  [Yr.pirot.  —  According  to  Huet,  pivot 
is  a  contraction  of  pieuvot,  a  dim.  of  pieu,  a 
stake.    Landais.] 

1.  A  pin  or  short  shaft  on  which  any  thing 
turns.  Dryden. 

2.  {Mil.)  The  officer  or  soldier  around  whom 
the  wheelings,  in  evolutions,  are  made.  Brande. 

PIV'OT-GLfN,  n.  {Mil.)  A  piece  of  ordnance 
turning  freely  on  a  pivot,  to  alter  the  direc- 
tion. Simmonds. 

PIX,  n.  [Gr.  to|({,  a  small  box ;  h. pyxis;  It. pis- 
side;  Sp.  pixide.] 

1.  A  little  box.  —See  Pyx. 

2.  A  box  kept  at  the  English  mint  to  hold 
samples  of  coins.  Siinmonds. 

PiX'jNG,  n.  [See  Pix.]  In  coinage,  the  process 
of  determining  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  before  they  are  issued 
from  the  mint.  Ogilvie. 

PIX'Y,  n.  \"  Pixy  is  evidently  P2/cA-sy,  the  en- 
dearing diminutive  sy  being  added  to  Puck, 
like  Betsy,  Nancy,  Dixie."  Keightley.  —  See 
Puck.]  A  fairy.  [South-west  of  Eng.]  Jennings. 

PlX'Y— LED,  a.  Led  out  of  the  way  by  pixies ; 
bewildered.  Keightley. 

PlX'Y-RlNG,  n.    The  fairy-circle.  Halliwell. 

PIX'Y-STdOL,  n.    The  toad-stool.         IlaUiwell 

Piz'ZLE,  n.  [Dut.  pees,  peesrik.]  The  male  or- 
gan in  quadrupeds.  Broicne. 

II  PLA-CA-BlL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  placahilitas  ;  It  pla- 
cabilita;  Sp.  placabil/dad;  Yr.  placabilite.]  The 
quality  of  beinp  placable  ;  placableness. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  possess  so  little  spirit  as  not  to  be  able 
without  difficulty,  to  despise  the  revilcrs  of  my  blindness,  or 
BO  little  placatiihty  as  not  to  be  able,  with  still  less  difficulty, 
to  forgive  them.  Milton. 

II  PLA'CA-BLE  [pla'k?-bl,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wr.  if'b. ;  plak'si-bl,  P.  Kenrick],  a.  [L.  placab- 
ilis  ;  placeo,  to  please  ;  It.  placabile ;  Sp.  &  Fr. 
placable.]  Irhat  may  be  appeased  or  pacified ; 
appeasable ;  reconcilable.  Hale. 

11  PLA'CA-BLE-NESS,  n.    Placability.    Cvdworth. 

PLA-CARD',  Ji.  \Sp.  placarte  ;  Yr. placard.  —  Dut. 
plakkaat ;  Ger.  placat,  ox  plackat ;  Dan.  plicat; 
Sw.  plakat.  —  Menage  derives  the  Fr.  placard 
from  plaque,  a  plate,  a  tablet,  and  pkique  from 
Gr.  vlhi,,  vXaKdi,  any  thing  flat  and  broad.] 

1.  t  A  license  ;  permission.     Tusser.    Fuller. 

2.  A  written  or  a  printed  paper  posted  up  in 
some  place  of  public  resort ;  a  card  ;  —  formerly 
used  as  a  mode  of  publishing  edicts  and  procla- 
mations, but  now  generally  used  to  contain  a 
public  notification,  a  public  censure,  or  a  libel. 

At  Rome,  placards  against  the  pope  are  fre<iuently  fixed, 
in  the  night  time,  to  the  statue  of  Pasquin.  Bees. 

PLA-CARD',  V.  a.  [Yr.  placarder.]  [t.  placard- 
ed; pp.  PLACARDING,  PLACARDED.] 

1.  To  advertise  or  give  notice  of  by  placards; 
to  publish  by  posting  up.  Todd. 

2.  To  post ;  to  expose  to  opprobrium.    Todd. 

PLA-CART',  n.     A  placard,     [r.]  Iloicell. 

PLA'CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  placo,placatus  ;  It.  plarare  ; 
Sp.  ap/ucnr.]  To  appease ;  to  reconcile.  [A 
word  used  in  Scotland.]  Forbes.     Ch.  Ob. 

Therefore  is  he  always  propitiated  and  placated,  both  first 
and  last.  Cudworth. 


A,  E,  i,  6,  U,  Y,  long;    A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  9,.  V.  Y,  obscure;    F.^RE.  FAR,  fAsT,  FAlL  ;   HEIR,  HER; 
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|»LA'CAT-5D, />.  a.     Appeased;  reconciled. 

Tliv  pruti'Cliiiii  anil  bciivttcviiue  of  a  placattU  deity  i«  not 
deduciblv  truiii  iiulurv.  t'orbe: 

PLAC'CATK,  m.  [Kr.]  (Armor.)  A  metal  plute 
placed' in  front  of  the  shoulder.  FairhoU. 

PLACE,  n.  \\t.  piazza;  ^^.  plaza;  Tr.  place. — 
From  Gr.  irxardt,  vhirtla,  flat,  broad ;  L.  plaiea, 
a  street,  an  area.  Diez.] 

1.  A  particular  portion  of  space;  a  locality; 
station  ;  situation  ;  position  ;  post ;  site  ;  spot. 

See  the  iilace  where  the  Lord  lay.  Matt,  xxviii.  0. 

2.  Local  relation  ;  ubiety.  Locke. 

3.  Space  in  general,     [ii.] 

All  bodicH  arc  confined  within  «omc  placei 

Uut  Hhv  uU  place  within  heraelt'continoa.  Davief. 

4.  A  dwelling ;  a  seat ;  a  residence  ;  abode  ; 
a  mansion. 

I,lve  she  for  ever,  and  her  royal  plares 

Be  filled  with  praise*  of  divincst  wits.  Speruer. 

5.  A  passage  in  writing,  or  in  a  printed  book. 

Hosen  saith  of  the  Jews,  They  have  reigned,  but  not  by 
me;  which  ///hcc  proveth  that  there  are  governments  whicli 
Uo<l  doth  not  avow,  llacon. 

6.  Order  of  priority  or  precedence  ;  rank. 

By  place  or  choice  the  worthiest.  Stilton. 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre. 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place.  S/iak. 

7.  Office ;  charge ;  public  employment  or  post. 

Pensions  in  private  were  the  senate's  aim, 

And  patriots  for  a  place  abandoned  fame.  Oarth, 

8.  Ground  ;  room ;  reason. 

There  is  no  place  of  doubting  but  that  it  was  the  very 
Mine.  Uammonii. 

0.  A  public  square  in  a  city.  Simmonds. 
10.  {Mil.)  A   fortifie''.   iown  or  post;  a  for- 
tress ;  a  fort.                          Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

Place  of  arms,  (Mil.)  an  enlan^eiiieiit  of  the  covered 
way,  where  bodies  of  troops  can  he  formed,  to  act  on 
the  defensive  by  flanking  the  covered  way,  and  on 
the  olTensive  by  sorties.  The  reentering  place  of 
arms  Is  situated  at  the  salient  angle  of  the  covered 
way.  Olox.  of  Mil.  Termx.  —  Ifiirh  place,  (Bible.)  a 
natural  or  artiflcial  eminence,  where  worship  by  sac- 
rifice or  offering  was  made.  iCitto. — flu  place,  in 
company  ;  present.  Spenser.  —  fit  the  place  of,  in  the 
room  of ;  instead  of.  —  To  gice  place,  to  make  or  give 
room  or  way  ;  to  yield.  —  To  have  place,  to  have  ex- 
istence. "  Mixed  government  .  .  .  hath  place  in  nature 
and  reason."  Swifl.  —  To  have  room  or  reception. 
"  My  word  hath  no  place  in  you."  John  viii.  37. —  To 
take  place,  to  happen  ;  to  orxur  ;  to  fall  out  ;  to  come 
to  puss  ;  to  come  into  a  state  of  actual  operation. — 
To  take  place  of,  or  before,  to  take  precedence  of.  "  As 
a  Rritisli  freeholder,  I  should  not  scruple  taking  place 
of  a  French  marquis."    Addison. 

Syn. —  See  Office,  Situation. 

PLACE,  ».  rt.  \¥x.  placer. '\  [j.  placed  ;  jijp.  plac- 
ing, PLACEn.l 

L  To  put  in  any  place,  rank,  condition,  or 
office  ;  to  put ;  to  set ;  to  lay ;  to  station. 

lie  placed  forces  in  all  the  fenced  cities.    2  Citron,  xxvii.  2. 

2.  To  fix ;  to  settle ;  to  establish. 

Those  accusations  had  been  more  reasonable,  it  placed  on 
inferior  iwrsons.  Dryden. 

8.  To  put  at  interest ;  to  invest. 

'Twos  his  care 
To  place  on  good  security  his  gold.  Chapman. 

PLA-CE'BO,  n.      [L.,  I  will  please] 

1.  (Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
vesper  hymn  for  the  dead,  beginning  Placebo 
Domino.  Du  Cange. 

2.  {Med.)  A  medicine  prescribed  rather  to 
satisfy  the  patient  than  with  any  expectation  of 
its  effecting  a  cure.  Dunglison. 

To  ring  placeboy  to  endeavor  to  curry  favor. 

Sir  J.  Harrington. 

PLAcE'-BRTcK,  n.  A  builder's  term  for  an  infe- 
rior kind  of  brick,  which,  from  being  on  the 
outside  of  a  clamp  or  kiln,  is  only  imperfectly 
burned.  Simmonds. 

t  PLAce'F<>L,  a.     Filling  a  place.        Chapman. 

PLACE'L^SS,  a.    Without  a  place.  Ed.  Rev. 

PLACE'M AN,  n. ;  pi.  placemen.     One  who  has  a 
place  or  office  under  a  government. 
The  dear-bought  pUceman  and  the  cheap  buffoon.  Cowper. 

PI^-CKJV'TA,  n. ;  pi.  rL4-cP..\'TM.  [L. placen- 
ta, a  cake,  from  Gr.  irXaxovi,  a  cake.] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  soft,  spongy,  vascular  bodv,  ad- 
herent to  the  uterus,  and  connected  with  the 
foetus  by  the  umbilical  cord.  Dunglison. 

49*  "  The  main  ftincUon  of  the  placenta  appears  to 


be  Iik9  that  of  the  liingH  In  the  adult.    It  may  also  be 
an  organ  for  iiuiritivu  almurplion."     Dungliiton. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  surface  or  part  of  the  ovary  to 
which  the  ovules  ar?  attached.  Gray. 

PLA-Cfci\'TAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  placenta  ; 
having  a  placenta.  Dunglison. 

PLA(;;-eN-TA'TIO,N,  n.  (not.)  The  arrangement 
of  the  seeds  in  the  pericarp.  Ilcnshtc. 

PLAC-e.\-TlF'5R-OfT8,  a.  [\,. placenta,  a  cake, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]  (Bot.)  Bearing  the  pla- 
centa. Gray, 

PLA'Ct;R,  n.    One  who  places.  Spenser. 

PLJlCF.R,  n.  [Sp.] '  A  place  where  gold  dust  is 
found  ;  a  gold-field.  Clarke. 

PLA<^'|D,  a.  [L.placidtts  ;  placeo,  to  please  ;  It, 
<S(  Sp.  placido  ;  Fr.  piicide.]  Undisturbed  ;  com- 
posed ;  unmoved  ;  serene  ;  tranquil ;  calm. 

Zeal  alone  hiS7>{uci<<  bosom  flres.  Brooke. 

tPL.\-clD'l-orjS,  a.     Gentle;  placid.        Topaell. 

PLA-CTd'J-TY,  n.  [L.  placiditas  ;  placidvs,  plac- 
id ;  It.  placidita  ;  Fr.  placidity.]  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  placid  ;  mildness ;  gentle- 
ness ;  tranquillity ;  serenity.  Chandler. 

PLA(;;'ID-N£ss,  n.     Placidity.  Johnson. 

PLA^'ID-LV,  ad.  In  a  placid  manner;  mildly; 
gently ;  with  quietness  ;  quietly.  Bogle. 

PLA^'IT,  n.  [L.  placitum;  placeo,  to  please.] 
{ Law. )  Decree  or  decision  of  some  court  or  gov- 
ernment. Glaniill. 

PI^q'l-TA,  n.  pi.  [L.]  1.  Public  courts  and  as- 
semblies in  the  middle  ages,  in  which  the  sover- 
eign presided,  when  consultations  were  held 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  state.  Brande. 

2.   {Law.)   A  decree;    a   decision: — pleas; 
pleadings.  \Miishaw. 

PLA^'I-TO-RY,  a.  {Law.)  Relating  to  the  act  or 
the  form  of  pleading  in  courts  of  law.    Clayton. 

t  PLAcK'PT,  m.  [Fr.  plaquer,  to  lay  on.]  A  pet- 
ticoat ;  an  under-petticoat.  Shak. 
Hfff"  "  Mr.  Steevens  quotes  an  author  who  makes  it 
the  opening  of  the  petticoat  (on  /.ear,  iii.  4) ;  Bailey 
says  it  was  the  fore-part  of  the  shift  or  petticoat ;  but 
it  fs  neither."    JVares. 

PLAc'oID,  )  rt.     [Qr.  ir;.<5|.  itXaKOf,  a  plate, 

PLA-c6Td'1-A.\,  )  and  fWof,  form.]  (7'a/.)  Per- 
taining to  the  placoidians.  Agassiz. 
PLA-C6ID'!-AN,  n.  {Pal.)  One  of  an  order  of 
fishes,  many  of  which  are  fossil,  so  called  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  scales,  which  are 
in  the  form  of  plates  or  spines,  and  composed 
of  dentine,  as  in  the  sharks  and  skates.  Agassiz. 

PLA-FOND',  n.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  A  ceiling  of  a 
room  ;  a  soffit.  Francis. 

PLA'GAL,  a.     [Gr.  ir;.<iy(oc,  oblique.]     (J/«4.)  Ap- 

Elied  to  those  tunes   or  scales  whose  notes  lie 
etween  the  fifth  and  its  octave  ;  —  opposed  to 
authentic,  Dwight. 

Plaernl  cadence,  a  final  cadence,  in  which  the  chord 
of  the  tonic  is  preceded  by  that  of  the  sub-dominant. 

t  PLA'9P?)  w.;)?.  [h. plago'.']  Regions  ;  countries. 

The  plmjff  of  the  north,  by  land  and  sea.        Chaucer. 

II  PLA'91-A-RliJM,  n.  The  act  of  appropriating 
the  ideas  or  the  language  of  tnothcr,  and  pass- 
ing them  for  one's  own  ;  literary  theft.  Walpole. 

II  PLA'9I-.\-RTst,  n.  One  who  commits  plagia- 
rism ;  a  j)lagiary.  "  Placjinrists  are  always  sus- 
picious of  being  stolen  from."  Coleridge, 

II  VL\'Q\-!^-K\ZT.,r.  n.  To  commit  literary  theft; 
to  steal  literary  property.  Qu,  Rev. 

II  PLA'(?|-A-RiZK,  r.  a.  To  steal  and  appropriate 
to  one's  self,  as  the  writings,  sayings,  or  ideas 
of  another.  Qu,  Rev. 

II  PLA'9|-A-RY,  or  PLA'9IA-RY  [pta'ip-j-r?,  P,  J. 
E.  F.  Ja.  R.  Wr. ;  pli'j?-r?,  ^<  iV.  A'.  Sm.  C],  n. 
[Ii.  plaqiarius,  a  kidnapper ;  plagium,  kidnap- 
ping; It.  4r  Sp.  plagiario ;  Fr.  plagiaire.'] 

1.  One  who  commits  plagiarism. 

Without  invention  a  painter  i<  but  a  copier,  and  a  r-oet 
but  a  plarjiary  of  others.  Vryilrn. 

2.  +  Plagiarism  ;  literary  theft  or  piracy. 

Such  kind  of  bormwlnir  aa  this.  If  it  h«  not  hellered  hv  the 
borrower,  among  good  authors  is  accounted  itlagiari/.   VUIoh. 


tgr  "  Mr.  Elphinaton  and  eome  reopeelable  tpgak. 
era  pronounce  tliin  word  with  the  drat  vowel  »hun,as 
if  wriin-n  f)/<i>/>ry  ,  but  Mr.  r>li)Tidan,  Mr.  »TO(t,  Jlr. 
Perry,  Mr.  liurlianan,  l>r.  Kenrirk,  VV.  Jidmalon,  and 
Kiitick  mark  it  wiili  the  a  long,  an  If  wrilirn  plam- 
jary.  And  to  know  wliirli  i«  ili«  IruiMiruDunrialiou, 
we  need  only  rcrur  to  aiixlugy,  wlnrli  lellit  ua  ihai 
every  vowel,  except  i,  having  ilie  accent,  and  beinc 
followed  by  a  diphlhoag,  ia  lung."     H'atker. 

PLA'9I-A-RY,  a.     1.  +  Stealing  men.     Brmenf. 

2.    Relating  to    plagiarism  or  literarv  theft 

"  A  plagiary  sonnet-wright."  lip.  UaU. 

PLA-<?|-HE'URAL,  a.  [Gr.  »;rfy<of,  oblique,  and 
Ufa,  a  base.]     Having  oblique  i»ide«.        Smart. 

PLA'(?|-0N-[TE,  n.  (3/1/1.)  A  sulphuret  of  lead 
and  antimony.  Brandt, 

PLA'9|-QS-T6MK,  n.  [Gr.  icXiytof,  oblique,  and 
cTA,ta,  a  mouth.]  {Zor.l.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  car- 
tilaginous fishes,  comprehending  all  those  which 
have  the  mouth  situated  transversely  beneath 
the  snout :  —  one  of  a  genus  of  univalve  mol- 
lusks.  Brande. 

PLAgUE  (pUg),  «.  [Gr.-KlriY^,  a  blow;  wl.^n,, 
to  smite  ;  L.  pliga  ;  It.  piaga  ;  Sp.plagn  ;  Fr. 
plaie.  —  Dut.  plaag,  plague ;  Ger.  ^  Dan.  plage ; 
Sw.  plaga.  —  W.  pla  ;  Gael,  plaigh  ;  Ir.  plaig.} 

1.  A  malignant  fever  of  the  most  aggravated 
kind,  with  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  groim  and  the  armpits, and  carbuncles;  the 
pest;  pestilence.  Dunglison. 

4ES-  The  plague  is  endemic  In  the  I^evant ;  fre- 
quently epidemic,  and  destroying  at  least  two  thirds 
of  those  [lersons  whom  it  aiucks.     Dunglison. 

2.  A  state  of  misery ;  pain.     1  Kinpg  viii.  38. 

3.  Any  thing  troublesome  or  vexatious. 

I  am  not  mad:  ton  well  I  ft>e| 

The  fdnf/ue  of  each  calamity.  SHak. 

Sometimes  my  plnffne,  snmrtimes  my  darling. 
Kissing  to-day,  In-morrow  snarling.  Prior. 

Cold  plague,  a  severe  form  of  congestive  fever,  seen 
in  the  Southern  U.  S.  Bilious  pncumouia,  in  whicli 
there  is  no  reaction,  has  been  so  called.       Dungliswn. 

PLAguE  (plag),  r.  a.  tSp.  plaf/nr;  Ger.plagen; 
Dan.  plage;    Sw.   pldga.}     [».   plaoied;  pp. 

PLAOllNO,  PLAGVED.J 

1.  To  afilict  with  pestilence,  disease,  or  ca- 
lamity. 

Thus  were  they  plaipieH, 
And  worn  with  famine.  Milton. 

2.  To  trouble  ;  to  tease  ;  to  rex  ;  to  harass; 
to  torment;  to  annoy;  to  molest;  —  in  this 
sense  often  used  ludicrously. 

To  see  if  he  can  start  a  lawsuit,  and  ptaipie  anv  of  hit 
neighbors.  Jtdftiton. 

tPLAGi;E'Fl>L  (pUg'fai),  a.  Infecting  with 
plague;  abounding  with  plagues.  Mir.for Mag. 

PL.^GUE'L^SS,  a.  Free  from  plagues  or  from 
the  plague.  WrighL 

PLAGUE'-MARK,  «.  A  plague-token.  Dtmglison. 

PL.\'GL'pR  (plaS'^r),  n.  One  who  plagues  or  rex- 
es.   "  Our  plagues  and  our  ^/fl^M^/'a."    Browne, 

PLAgUE'-SP6t,  n.  A  plague-token.    Dunglison, 

PLAgiie'-T6-KEN,  »i.  a  mark  by  which  one 
struck  with  the  plague  was  known ;  a  plague 
mark;  a  plague  spot. 

t(g-  "■  It  is  described  as  a  small  tubercle,  somewhat 
resembling  a  wart,  callous,  and  more  or  le»a  dvticient 
in  sensibility,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  millet 
seed  to  that  of  a  bean."     Dunglison. 

PLA'GUI-LY  {p\ii'e-\^),  ad.  Vexatiously  ;  troub- 
Icsomely ;  extremely.     [Low.]  Dryden. 

PLA'GI'Y  (plag'?),  a.  1.  Infected  with  the  plague; 
pestilential,     [r.] 

Tea,  whilst  in  plaints  thev  sprnd  their  filairfi  breath. 

Of  all  things  that  are  feared,  the  lea^t  i*  death.  Stirfia0, 

2.  Vexatious  ;  troublesome.  [Low.]  Uudibnu. 

PLAICE  (pISs),  n. 
[L.  platcssa.  —  Dut. 
platdijs,  flat-fish ; 
Qvr. plaleisze ;  Dan. 
platpsk.]  (Ich.)  A 
species  of  flat-fish ; 
Platessa  comniunit. 
—  See  Flat-kish. 

Baird. 
His  mouth  shrinks  sideways  like  a  Bcomriil  plaice.  Bp.  IkiU. 

PLAice'-MoCth,  n.  A  wry  mouth.  —  .See 
Plaice.  B.  Jonaon. 
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PLAri)  (piad)  [pWd,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  C. 
Wr. ;  plad  or  plad,  A'.],  n.  [M.  Goth.  plat.  —  W. 
plaid,  part  or  party;  pleth,  a  fold;  G,xv\. plaide.l 
A  striped  or  varie}j;ated  cloth,  much  worn  by  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  forming  a  predomi- 
nant part  of  the  national  costume,  and  indicat- 
ing, by  the  variety  of  its  patterns,  the  different 
Scottish  clans.  It  is  worn  by  both  sexes,  and 
by  others  besides  the  Highlanders. 

Their  hrechan.  or  plaiil,  consists  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
yards  of  narrow  ituff,  wrapt  round  the  middle,  and  reaches 
to  the  knees.  Pennant. 

Tlie  women  also  wear  a  plaid,  but  it  is  so  narrow  as  seldom 
to  come  below  the  waist.  Jamieeon. 

'  »g-  "  It  seems  doubtful,"  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  "  if 
this  be  properly  a  Gaelic  word,  as  it  does  not  occur  in 
tlie  otlier  l>ltic  dialects  ;  unless  we  view  it  as  the 
«aiiie  with  the  Welsh  pleth,  plica,  a  fold.  The  ingen- 
ious editor  of  '  Popular  Ballads'  says  (in  Glossary), 
'The  word  in  the  Gaelic  and  in  every  other  language 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  means  any  thing 
broad  and /at ;  and  when  applied  to  a  plaid  or  blanket, 
signifies  simply  a  broad,  plain,  unformed  piece  of 
cloth.'"—  In  the  Gaelic  dictionaries  of  Shaw  and  of 
Armstrong,  plaidt  is  given  as  a  Gaelic  word,  and  is 
thus  defined,  "  a  blanket,  a  plaid." 

^j- With  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
Ogilvie  says,"  Plaid  is  usually  pronounced,  and  often 
written,  plad  [plad]  in  England  "  ;  and  it  is  so  pro- 
nounced by  the  English  orlhoepists.  Lord  Byron, 
however,  makes  it  rhyme  with  glade,  and  he  says, 
"This  word  is  erronrously  pronounced  plad  [plad|; 
the  proper  pronunciation  (according  to  the  Scotch)  is 
known  by  the  orthography." 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  inv  cloak  was  the  plaid. 

As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-covered  glade.    Byron. 

PlAiD'ING,  re.  ["  Probably  from /)torf."  Ogihie.'] 

1.  A.  coarse  woollen  cl  )th,  diliering  from  flan- 
nel in  being  twilled.    [Scotland.]  Ogilvie. 

2.  [Old  Fr.]  (European  Law.)  An  assembly 
of  the  kings  ana  great  men  of  the  realm  :  —  a 
court  of  justice.  Burrill. 

PLAIN  (plan),  a.  [L.  planus;  It.  piano;  Sp. 
piano ;  Fr.  plain.  —  "  Probably  connected  with 
Sansc.  prithu,  broad;  Gr.  7r7.ar6{  ;  Ger.  platt ; 
Bn^.flU."   [Vm.  Smith.] 

1.  Smooth  ;  level ;  flat ;  even  ;  free  from  ele- 
vations or  depressions  ;  plane.  —  See  Plane. 

Hilly  countries  afford  the  most  entertaining  prospects, 
though  tt  mun  would  choose  to  travel  through  a.  plain  one. 

Addison. 

2.  Free  from  obstacle  or  difficulty ;  open ; 
clear.     "  In  plain  fight  and  open  field."  Felton. 

3.  Evident ;  manifest ;  apparent ;  not  obscure ; 
visible  ;  obvious  ;  distinct ;  clear  ;  certain. 

Kxpress  thyself  in  plain,  not  doubtful  words, 

That  ground  for  quarrels  or  disputes  affords.       Dryden. 

4.  Voidof  ornament ;  unembellished  ;  simple. 
A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  enclosed  her  brow. 

Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  show.    Dryden. 

5.  Free  from  disguise  ;  artless  ;  honest ;  sin- 
cere ;  direct ;  candid  ;  frank.  Pope. 

In  choice  of  instruments,  it  is  better  to  choose  men  of  a 
plainer  sort,  that  are  like  to  do  that  tliat  is  committed  to  them, 
and  to  rejwrt  faithfully  the  success,  than  those  that  are  cun- 
ning to  contrive  somewhat  to  grace  themselves.  Bacon. 

6.  Mere  ;  bare  ;  do\vnright. 

Some  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets,  passed. 

Turned  critics  next,  and  proved  plain  fools  at  last.    Pope. 

Plain  chant  or  song,  a  name  given  to  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical chant,  characterized  by  its  plain,  simple  style, 
in  distinction  from  prick  j^oito', or  variegated  r.iusic ; 

canto  fermo.    fVarton.  Moore Plain  chart.  {JsTaut.) 

See  Plane.  —  Plain  sailing.    (JVaut.)     See  PLANE. 

Syn.  — See  Apparent,  Bare,  Candid,  Clear, 
Evident,  Level,  Simple. 

PLAIN,  ad.  In  a  plain  manner;  not  obscurely  ; 
distinctly ;  frankly  ;  plainly.  Addison. 

PLAIN,  n.  [Fr.  plaine.]  Level  ground;  open, 
level  field ;  flat  expanse ;  —  often,  a  field  of  battle. 

While  here  the  ocean  guTns, 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide,  sandy  plains.  Pope. 

fl®-  Plain  and  plane  are  often  used  indiscriminate- 
ly. In  science  and  the  arts,  the  word  is  generally 
written  plane;   hut  for  a  level,  open  field,  p/ain. 

PLAIN,  V.  a.     1.  To  level ;  to  smooth  ;  to  plane. 

Upon  one  winjj  the  artillery  was  drawn,  every  piece  hav- 
ing his  guard  of  pioneers  to  plain  the  ways.  Hayward. 

2.  t  To  explain  ;  to  make  plain  or  clear. 

What  ■»  dumb  in  show  I  Ml  plain  with  speech.  Sliak. 

t  PLAIN,  V.  n.  [Fr.  plaindre.]  To  lament ;  to 
wail ;  to  complain. 

He  to  himself  thus  plained.  Milton. 

t  PLAIN,  t;.  a.    To  lament.  Spenser. 

tPLAlN'ANT,  »i.     A  plaintiff.  Btitkr. 


PLAIN'BAcKS,  n.  pi.     A   term   in  the  weaving 
trade  for  bombazettes.  Simmonds. 


PLAIN'-CHANT.n.     A  plain-song. 


Moore. 


PLAIN '-DEAL- t;R,  n.     One  who  deals  plainly  or 
frankly.  Lechford. 

PLAiN'-DEAL-ING,  a.   Dealing  frankly  ;  honest ; 
open  ;  acting  without  art. 

It  must  not  be  denied  but  I  am  &  plain-dealing  villain.   Shak. 

PL.^IN'— DEAL-JNG,  n.   Management  void  of  art ; 
sincerity ;  frankness.  Dryden. 


PLAIN'gR,  n.     One  who  plains. 


Chapman. 


PLAIN'-HEART-?D,  a.  Having  a  sincere,  hon- 
est heart ;  frank  ;  candid  ;  straightforward. 

Free-spoken  and  plain-hearted  men,  that  are  the  eyes  of 
their  country.  Milton, 

PLAIN'-HEART-^D-NESS  (plan'hart-ed-n6s),  n. 
Frankness  ;  sincerity.  HallyweU. 

fPLAlN'lNG,  w.    Complaint.  Shak. 

PLAIN'LY,  ad.  In  a  plain  manner  :  —  frankly; 
sincerely ;  evidently  ;  clearly ;  not  obscurely, 

PI.AlN'NgSS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  plain  ; 
flatness ;  levelness  ;  evenness.  Johnson. 

•  2.  Want  of  ornament ;  simplicity. 

The  excess  of  plainness  in  our  cathedral  disappoints  the 
spectator,  after  so  ricli  an  approach.  iValpole. 

3.  Frankness  ;  sincerity  ;  artlessness. 

To  plainness  honor 
Is  bound,  when  majesty  to  folly  flies.  Shak. 

PLAiN'— SONG,  n.  The  plain,  unvaried  chant  in 
church  service,  in  distinction  from  prick-song, 
or  variegated  music  sung  by  note.  Shak. 

PLAIN'=-SPEAK-1NG,  n.  Plainness  or  frankness 
of  speech.  Roget. 

PLAIN'-SPO-KEN  (plan'spo-kn),  a.  Speaking 
frankly  ;  free-spoken  ;  frank ;  candid  ;  blunt. 

PLAINT  (plant),  n.     [Fr.  plainte.l 

1.  Lamentation  ;  lament ;  complaint ;  expres- 
sion of  sorrow ;  a  cry  ;  a  moan  ;  a  wail. 

Bootless  are  plaints,  and  cureless  arc  my  wounds.     Shak. 

2.  A  charge  or  accusation  of  injury. 

There  arc  three  just  grounds  of  war  with  Spain;  one  of 
plaint,  two  upon  defence.  Bacon. 

3.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  private  memorial  tendered 
in  open  court  to  the  judge,  wherein  the  party 
injured  sets  forth  his  cause  of  action  :  —  a  pro- 
ceeding in  inferior  courts  by  which  an  action  is 
commenced  without  original  writ.     Blackstone. 

fPLAlNT'FUL,  a.     Complaining;  plaintive. 

Hut,  alas!  to  what  a  sea  of  miseries  my  plaintful  tongue 
doth  lead  me !  Sidney. 

PLAlN'*r|FF  [plan'tjf,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C. 
Wr.;  plan'tjf,  A'enricA,  .Sco«],»i.  [Old  Fr./>feyw- 
tyf;  Fr.  plkintif,  complaining ;  plaindre,  to 
complain.]  {Law.)  One  who,  in  a  personal  ac- 
tion, commences  a  suit,  or  seeks  a  remedy  for 
an  injury  to  his  rights  ;  —  opposed  to  defendant. 

Plaintiff  in  error,  a  party  who  sues  out  a  writ  of 
error,  and  this  whether  in  the  court  below  he  was 
plaintiff  or  defendant.  Bouvier. 

S^S'  "  The  word  was  universally,  till  of  late  years, 
pronounced  with  the  first  syllable  like  plan,  as  appears 
by  its  being  adopted  by  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Elphinston, 
Mr.  Perry,  W.  Johnston,  and  Dr.  Kenrick  ;  but  a 
laudable  desire  of  reforming  the  language  has  restored 
the  diphthong  to  its  true  sound  ;  and  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word,  like  plane,  is  now  the  current  primunci- 
ation  of  all  our  courts  of  justice.  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Entick  agree  in  this  pronunciation."     Walker. 

tPLAlN'TJFP,  a.    Complaining;  plaintive.  Prior. 

PLAiN'TjVE,  a.     [Ft.  plaintif;  plaindre,  to  com- 
plain.]     Complaining;  querulous;  lamenting; 
expressive  of  sorrow ;  sorrowful ;  mournful ;  sad. 
"  A  softer  and  more  phintive  tone."      Eustace. 
Syn. —  See  Q.UERULOUS. 

PLAiN'TJVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  expressing 
grief  or  sorrow ;  sorrowfully.  Smart. 

PLAlX'TIVE-NESS.m.   Quality  of  being  plaintive. 

PLAlNT'LgSS,  a.  Without  plaint  or  complaint ; 
unrepining.     [r.]  Savage. 

PLAIN'-WORK  (plan'wUrk),  w.  Work  not  diffi- 
cult:—  common  needle  work,  as  distinguished 
from  embroidery. 

PLAIT  (pl5t),  n.     [W.  pleth  ;  Gael,  pleat. '\ 


1.  A  fold  ;  a  double,  as  of  cloth ;  a  plicature. 

That  attire 
E'en  as  it  sits  on  thee,  not  a  plait  altered.        Middletoiu 

2.  A  braid,  as  of  hair.  Craig. 

PLAIT,  v.  a.  [Gt .  TtXfKU) ;  1,.  plico  ;  It.  piegare; 
Sp.p!egar;  Yx.plier.  —  'Da.w.flette;  Sw. jiiitta. 
—  W.  plethu.]      [i.  plaited  ;  pp.  plaiting, 

PLAITED.] 

1.  To  fold ;  to  double. 

Will  she,  on  Sunday  mom,  thy  neckcloth  plaiti         Gay. 

2.  To  weave  ;  to  braid ;  to  plat ;  to  mat.      • 

I  'U  weave  her  garlands,  and  I  '11  j'lait  her  hair.         Prior. 

3.  To  entangle  ;  to  involve,     [r.]  Shak. 
SS"  "  There   is   a   corrupt   pronunciation  of  this 

word,  as  if  written  plete,  which  must  carefully  be 
avoided."  Walker.  —"Often  wrongly  pronounced 
plet."  Smart.  —  A  vulgar  pronunciation  in  the  U.  S. 

PLAIT'^R,  n.     One  who  plaits.  Johnson. 

PLAK'O-DiNE,  M.  [Gr.  itHd^,  nXaKdg,  a  plate.] 
(Min.)  A  native  arseniate  of  nickel  found  near 
MOsen  in  Siegen,  in  tabular  crystals.     Brande. 

PLAn,  n.  [L.  planus,  flat ;  It.  piano,  a  plan  ;  Sp. 
piano  ;  Fr.pteH.  —  Dut.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  ^  Sw.ja/aw.] 

1.  The  representation  of  any  thing  drawn  on 
paper,  or  on  a  flat  surface ;  a  draught ;  a  sketch ; 
a  plot; — particularly,  a  drawing  exhibiting  a 
horizontal  section  of  a  building.  Weale. 

Artists  and  plans  relieved  my  solemn  hours; 

1  founded  palaces  and  planted  bowers.  Prior. 

2.  A  scheme ;  a  project ;  a  contrivance ;  a 
device ;  a  design  ;  method  ;  system. 

Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man; 

A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  aijlan.  Pope. 

Syn.—  See  Design,  System. 

PLAN,  V.  a.  [t.  PLANNED;  pp.  planning, 
PLANNED.] 

1.  To  form  a  plan  or  draught  of ;  to  delineate 
or  represent  on  a  plane.  Wright. 

2.  To  devise  ;  to  scheme  ;  to  form  in  design. 


Vouchsafe  the  means  of  vengeance  to  debate, 
And^iton  with  all  thy  arts  the  scene  of  fate. 


Pope. 


fPLA'NA-RV,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  plane.     Bailey. 
t  PLAnCH,  n.    A  plank.  Sir  R.  Fanshaw. 

PLAnch,  v.  a.  [Ft. pla7ichner  ;  planche,  a  board.] 

4i.  PLANCHED  ;    pp.    PLANCHING,    PLANCHED.j 
?o  plank  ;  to  cover  with  boards  or  planks.  [k.J 

Planch  on  a  piece  as  broad  as  thy  cap. 

Gammer  Gmiun's  Needle,  1551. 

t  PLAncH'?D,  a.  Made  of  boards.  "  A  planchcd 
gate."     S/iak.     "The planched  &oqi."    Gorges. 

tPLANCH'^R,  n.     [Fr.]     1.  A  plank.     Drayton. 
2.  A  floor  of  wood.  Bacon. 

PLAnCH'^R,  v.  n.  To  make  a  floor  of  planchers; 
to  make  a  wooden  floor,     [r.]  Sancroft. 

PLAN^CH^T,  n.  [Fr.  platichcUe,  a  small  board.] 
(Coining.)  A  piece  of  metal  intended  for  a  coin, 
with  a  smooth,  flat  surface,  to  be  placed  in  the 
mill  for  receiving  the  die  impression.  Simmonds. 

PLJj^-(^HETTE',n.     [Fr.]     1.  A  small  plank  or 

board.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  circumferentor.  Simmonds. 

PLAncH'ING,  n.    1.  (Carp.)  The  act  of  one  who 
planches  ;  the  laying  of  floors,     [u.]         Bailey. 
2.  A  wooden  flooring.     "  The /j^awcAaM/y*  rot- 
ten, the  walks  fallen  dovra."  Caretc. 

PLANE,  n.     [Ij.  planus,  even,  flat.] 

1.  (Geom.)  A  surface  such  that,  if  any  two 
points  in  it  be  taken  at  pleasure  and  joined  by  a 
straight  line,  that  line  will  lie  wholly  in  the  sur- 
face ;  a  level  superficies.  Daries. 

l^ff-  "  Planes  are  also  frequently  used  for  imaginary 
surfaces,  supposed  to  cut  and  pass  through  solid  liod- 
ies  ;  and  on  this  construction  is  founded  the  whole 
doctrine  of  conic  sections.  In  astronomy,  the  same 
term  is  used  for  an  ideal  plane  passing  through  certain 
parts  or  [joints  of  the  Jieavens,  as  the  plane  of  the  ho- 
rizon, of  the  ecliptic,  equator,  &c.  ;  by  which  are 
to  be  understood  certain  ideal  planes  passing  through 
those  circles  of  the  sphere,  or  on  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  he  described."     Francis. 

2.  (Carp.)  A  carpenter's  or  joiner's  tool,  of 
many  varieties,  used  to  produce  straight,  flat, 
and  even  surfaces  upon  wood.  Moxon. 

Objective  plane,  {Surreying.)  the  horizontal  plane 
upon  which  the  object  to  be  delineated  is  supposed  fo 
stand; — usually  taken  as  the  horizontal  plane  of  pro- 
jection. —  Plane  of  a  dial,  the  plane  upon  which  tlie 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;    A,  fi,  I,  6,  fj,  Y,  short;    A,   p,  |,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 


PLANE 

hoiit -lines  of  the  dial  are  connlructed.  —  Plane  of  pro - 
jectioH,  utie  of  the  plaiiuM  to  wliicli  |>uiiitM  are  rufurrvd 
III  (lencriptive  fceoiiiftry  for  dutfriiiiiiing  tliuir  relative 
piiKitioii  ill  i»|iar,t'.  —  Pluiir  of  ritijn,  (Sh4idei>  and  Hhad- 
uKu.)  a  plane  p.trnllol  lu  a  ray  tif  li|!llt. —  Per.-ipecttre 
ptaar.  tliu  plaiiu  upon  wtiicli  tlie  |M>r«poctivu  of  an  ob- 
ject l»  drawn. —  Prtiictpul  plane,  (■Siilierical  Projrc- 
(tonx)  (lie  plane  upon  which  the  diflercnt  circles  of 
the  sphere  are  projected.  Davie*  t[  Peck. 

PLANE,  M.  [Gr.  it^dravoc,  irXaTi(,  bfoad ;  L,.  pla- 
tanus  ;  It.  If  Sp.  pliUano  ;  Fr.  platatie,  plune  ;  so 
named  on  a'ccount  of  its  broad  leaves  and  snread- 
inj?  form.]  {Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus  Plata- 
ntu ;  the  plane-tree  ;  the  platane  ;  sycamore. 

The  beech,  the  •wiiuuiiiig  alder,  and  the  plane.      DryJen. 

PLANE,  r.  o.   [L.  plaiw  ;  It.  pianare  ;  Fr.  ptaner.l 

[l.  PLANED  ;  pp.   t'LANLNO,    I'LANEU.] 

1.  To  make  smooth  with  a  plane.  Moxon. 

2.  To  level ;  to  free  from  inequalities. 

Upon  th\«  wn«  laid  another  layer  of  small  ittonea  and  cem- 
ent, to  plnite  the  inequalities  or  rough  Btoue  in  which  the 
•tones  or  tlie  upper  pavement  were  lixed.  ArOut/mot. 

PLANK,  a.  [L.  plmus  ;  It.  piano  ;  Sp.  piano ;  Fr. 
pUtn.^  (Geom.)  Level ;  even ;  flat ;  —  noting,  or 
pertaining  to,  a  surface,  real  or  imaginary,  such 
that  if  a  right  line  touch  it  in  two  points,  it  will 
touch  throughout  its  whole  extent. 

Plane  angle,  ( Geirm.)  the  angle  between  two  straight 
lines  in  a  plane.—  Plane  chart,  a  chart  constructed  so 
that  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  repre- 
sented hy  straight  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at 
the  same  distance  Iroiii  each  other,  in  every  latitude. 
—  Plane  curve,  a  curve  all  of  wliost!  (Kiints  lie  in  the 
same  plane.  —  Plane  director,  a  plane  parallel  to  every 
element  of  a  war|>ed  surface  of  the  first  class. —  Plane 
figure,  a  portion  of  a  plane  limited  hy  lines  cither 
straight  or  curved.  —  Plane  geometry,  that  part  of  ge- 
ometry which  treats  of  (he  relations  and  properties  of 
plane  figures. —  Plane  problem,  a  problem  which  can 
be  solved  geometrically,  by  the  aid  of  the  right  line 
and  circle  only. —  Plane  sailing,  (J^av.)  the  method 
of  computing  the  position  of  a  ship  and  her  path, 
under  the  supposition  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
a  plane.  —  Plane  surreijing,  that  branch  of  surveying 
in  which  the  earth's  surface  is  regarded  as  a  plane. — 
Plane  table,  {Surveying.)  an  instrument  used  for  plot- 
ting in  the  field. —  Plane  triangle,  a  triangle  lying 
entirely  in  the  same  plane.  —  Plane  trigonometry,  that 
part  of  trigonometry  which  treats  of  the  relations 
and  properties  of  the  sides  and  angles  of  plane  trian- 
gles, navies  l[  Peck. 

PLANE'-OHART,  n.  {Natd.)  A  chart  laid  down 
on  Mercator's  projection.  Sitnnwnds. 

PLANE'-IR-ON§,  n.  pi.  Cutting  irons,  either  sin- 
gle or  double,  to  insert  in  a  plane.     Simmonds. 

PL.AN'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  planes.  Sherwood. 

2.  {Printing.)  A  flat  piece  of  wood,  used  by 

the  compositor  for  forcing  down  the  type   in 

the   form,  and   making    the    surface    perfectly 

even.  Simmonds. 

PLA'N?R-TREE,  M.  (Hot.)  A  North  American 
tree  of  the  genus  Plxnera ;  —  so  named  for  J.  S. 
Planer,  a  German  botanist.  Gray. 

PL.4nE'-SCALE,  n.  A  scale  upon  which  are 
graduated  chords,  sines,  tangents,  secants, 
rhombs,  geographical  miles,  &c. ;  —  used  prin- 
cipally by  navigators.  Davies. 

PLAN'pT,  n.  \Gt .  vXavi'irtif ;  irXav6u>,  to  wander; 
■nXivr),  a  wandering  ;  L.  plineta ;  It.  pianeia ; 
Sp.phneta;  Ft.  pla?iette.]  (Astron.)  An  opaque 
celestial  body,  receiving  its  light  from  the  sun, 
about  which  it  revolves  as  a  centre,  in  an  orbit 
not  very  widely  differing  from  a  circle. 

«J-  Five  of  the  planet.i.  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Ju- 
piter, and  Saturn,  have  been  known  from  the  carliait 
ages.  Uranus  was  discovered  by  Sir  William  Fler- 
schel  on  the  I3tli  of  .March,  1781  ;  and  Neptune  was 
found  on  Sept.  03,  1S40,  by  Dr.  Galle,  of  Berlin,  in 
consmpience  of  calculations  made  independently  and 
siitiultaneoiisly  by  M.  I^  Verrier,  of  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Adams,  of  London.  Between  .Mars  and  Jupiter,  a 
groiipof  minor  planets,  or  asteroids,  has  been  detected 
since  the  coinmcncemcHt  of  the  present  century.  The 
name  planet  was  given  to  this  class  of  heavenlv  bodies 
because  they  constantly  change  their  relative  situation 
in  the  heavens,  and  thus  apiiear  to  icander  among  the 
constellations.      Hind.     Herschel. 

Inferior  planets.  Mercury  and  Venus,  which  revolve 
in  iirbiis  interior  to  the  earth's  path.  —  Superior  plan- 
ett,  those  planets  whose  orbits  are  exterior  to  that  of 

the   e.irtli.      Hind Primary  planet.i,   those    planets 

which  revolve  only  about  the  sun,  in  distinction 
from  sreondary  planets,  satellites,  or  moons,  which 
revolve  also  about  their  primaries. 

PLANE'_TA-BLE,   n.     {Surveijing.)   An  instru- 
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mcnt  used  for  plotting  in  the  field  without  the 
necessity  of  taking  field  notes.  JJaviea. 

PI>AN-eT-A'R|-OM,  n.  {Aiitro7i.)  An  astronomi- 
cal machine  for  exhibiting  the  relative  motions 
of  the  planets,  and  their  positions  in  respect  of 
the  sun  ;  an  orrery.  liraiule. 

PLAN'^T-A-Ry,  o.  [It.  4r  Sp.  planetaria;  Fr. 
planelaire.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  consiisting  of,  planets. 
"  Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects."  Milton. 

2.  Under  the  dominion  of  a  planet. 

I  wa»  tK>rn  in  the  iilniiriiiri/  hour  of  Sutuni;  and  I  think  I 
have  a  piece  of  tliut  leaden  planet  in  me;  I  ajii  iiu  wav  fa- 
cetious. AJiriton. 

3.  Produced  by  the  planets,  or  by  a  planet. 
"  Planetary  influence."  Shak. 

4.  Having,  or  resembling,  the  nature  of  a 
planet ;  erratic  ;  wandering.  "  Bright  planetary 
Jove."  blackmore. 

Planetary  days,  the  days  of  the  week  as  shared 
among  the  seven  planets  known  to  the  ancients,  each 
having  its  day;  and  hence,  in  most  European  lan- 
guages, the  days  of  the  week  are  still  denominated 
from  the  planets,  as  Sunday,  Monday,  &r.       tVright. 

PF^AN'^T-^D,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  having,  plan- 
ets.    "  Planetcd  inhabitants."     [u.]         Young. 

t  PLA-N£t'I-CAL,  a.    Planetary.  Brotone. 

PLAN'^T-LfisS,  rt.     Destitute  of  planets. 

A  shoreless  sea,  a  sky  sunless  and  itUmetlen.        Shelltv. 

PLAN'^T-oId,  n.  [Gr.  ir/nw/rrff,  wandering,  and 
ilfioi,  form.]  {Astron.)  One  of  the  minor  plan- 
ets revolving  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter  ;  an  asteroid. 

The  discovery  of  pUineloiil$  was  commenced  in  the  pres- 
ent century.  .  Ec.  Kev. 

PLAne'-TREE,  n.  [Fr.  plane.  — See  Plane.] 
{Dot.)  A  plant  or  tree  of  the  genus  Plaiamis. 

tt9'  The  Oriental  plane-tree  has  palniated  leaves 
re.'iciubling  those  of  the  common  sycamore.  The  Pla- 
tanus  occiUentali.t,  or  American  plane-tree,  is  also  called, 
in  the  United  S^tates,  by  the  names  of  button->road, 
water-beerh,  and  sycamore ;  in  Canada  it  is  called  cot- 
ton-tree. The  plane-tree  of  !-'cotland  is  the  jjcrr  pseudo- 
platanus,  or  sycamore  maple.     Eng.  Cye.    Loudon. 

PLAn'^T-STRIJCK,  a.     Affected   bv  the   malig- 
nant influence  of  a  planet ;  blasted.      Suckling. 
jjfg-  "  The  word   is  by  no  means  disused,  though 
the  superstition  is  discarded."    Ji^ares. 

PLAn'P-TOlE,  n.    A  little  planet.       Conybeare. 

PLAN'^T-WHEEL?,  n.pl.  {Meek.)  A  mechani- 
cal contrivance  for  producing  a  variable  angular 
motion,  such  as  that  of  the  radius  vector  of  a 
planet  in  its  orbit. 

i9S~  "  The  common  contrivance  for  this  .purpose 
consists  of  two  elliptical  wheels  connected  by  teeth 
running  into  each  other,  and  revolving  on  their  foci. 
While  the  driving  wheel  moves  iinifornily,  the  radius 
vector  of  the  other  has  the  required  motion."  Ogilcie. 

PLAN'(?e.\'T,  a.  [L.  pl'tngo,  plnngens,  to  beat.] 
Beating  in  the  manner  of  a  wave ;  dashing. 

The  seaman,  who  sleeps  sound  upon  the  deck. 

Nor  hears  the  loud  lainentiiiB  of  tlic  blast. 

Nor  heeds  the  weltering  of  tlie  plangent  wave.    H.  Taylor. 

PLAN-I-FO'LJ-oOs,  a.  [L.  planus,  plain,  and 
folium,  a  leaf.]  (liot/)  Consisting  of  plain 
leaves,  in  circular  rows  round  the  centre.  Matiin. 

PL'.^-NT.M'p-TpR,  n.  [L.  planus,  level,  and  pfrpov, 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  designed  to  meas- 
ure, by  mechanical  means  and  at  once,  the  .area 
of  any  plane  figure  drawn  on  paper.         Xichol. 

PLAN-l-MftT'RJC,         )  a.    Relating  to  planime- 
PLAN-I-Mf:T'RI-C.AL,  S  tr}'.  Johnson. 

PLA-.\T.M'|;-TRY,  n.  [L.  planus,  plain,  and  Or. 
pfTtiio,io  measure;  it.  plnni metria  ;  Sj>.  plano- 
metria  ;  Fr.  pl'inim-'trie.']  That  branch  of  ap- 
plied geometry  which  treats  of  the  measurement 
of  plane  areas ;  —  opposed  to  stcreotomy.Daviei. 

ILAN'|NG-M.\-CHiNE',  n.  {Mech.)  An  instru- 
ment for  reducing  the  surface  to  a  true  and 
smooth  face,  by  means  of  planes,  or  instru- 
ments of  a  similar  nature,  which  arc  actuated 
by  the  power  of  machinery.  WeaU. 

PLAN-J-PP.N'NATE,  n.  (Ent.)  One  of  a  tribe  of 
neuropterous  insects,  which  have  four  flat  wings 
of  nearly  equal  size,  as  the  aut-iion.       Jiranae. 

PLAN-1-P£t'A.LOOs,  a.    [li.  planus,  flat,  and  Or. 
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aiov,  a  leaf.]    (Bot.)    Having  flat  petals  of 
leaves ;  flat-leaved.  Uailry. 

PLAN'JSII,   T.a.      \i.    PLA.MttHED  ;  /./>p.    I'LAM0H- 

i.Nd,  I'LAMHHEii.]    To  poUith ;   Ui  smooth;  to 
make  plain,  as  silversmiths.  Martin. 

PLAN'|sn-(;R,  n.  A  tool  used  by  turners  for 
smoothing  brass- work.  U'eale. 

PLAN'I-HPHERE,  n.  [L.  plamu,  plane,  and  «pA*. 
ra,  a  sphere ;  It.  ig  !Sp.  planitferio ;  Fr.  plant- 
soh  re.]  A  projection  of  the  various  circles  of 
the  sphere  upon  a  plane.  Dariea. 

PLANK  (plSngk,  82).  n.  [L.planra,Fr.planf'he.~ 
Dut.  plank ;  Ger.  *  Dan.  planke  ;  Kw.  panka.  — 
W.  plane  ;  Gael,  plinc,  plang.  —  From  Gr.  vh^ 
nXoKOf,  any  thing  flat  and  broad,    ttuttmann.] 

L  A  broad  piece  of  timber  tliicker  than  a 
board,  —  usually  from  1^  to  4  inches  thick. 

Some  Turkish  bows  arc  of  that  strength  as  to  piem  a  jlami 
Of  six  inches.  H'lUimM. 

2.  Any  thing  resembling  a  plank  ;  a  slab. 

Over  his  grave  was  soon  after  ererte<l  ...»  monument  of 
fVeestone,  with  » plank  of  inarUe  thereon.  HVxx/. 

PLAnk  (pliingk,  82),  v.  a.  [i,  planked;  pp. 
PLAXKINO,  PLANKED.]  To  COVCf  Of  lay  with 
planks. 

The  aides  wtrt  plnnletl  with  pine.  Dr0dem. 

PLAnk'-ROAO,  n.  A  road  formed  upon  planks 
laid  transversely.  Simmonds. 

PLANK'V,  a.  Constructed  of  planks.  "Before 
the  planky  gates."  Chapmatu 

PLAn'LPSS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  plan. 

Now  every  planlrm  measure,  chance  event. 

Will  they  connect.  ColerUlge. 

PLAN'N^R,  n.     One  who  forms  a  plan  or  design. 

PLA'NO-C^iM-PR^SSED'  (-prist'),  a.  [I.,  planus^ 
plane,  and  Eng.  compressed.']  {jiot.)  Com- 
pressed down  to  a  flattish  surface.  Loudon. 

PLA'NQ-CON'cAVE,  a.  [L.  pl'inus,  plain,  and 
Eng.  concave.l  Flat  on  one  side,  and  concave 
on  the  other.  —  See  Lens.  Francis. 

PLA'NQ-C6n'1-CAL,  a.  [L.  planus,  plain,  and 
Eng.  conical  J]  Level  on  one  side,  and  conical 
on  the  other.  Grew. 

PLA'NQ-c6n'v£x,  a.  [L.  planus,  plain,  and 
Eng.  convex.']  Flat  on  the  one  side,  and  con- 
vex on  the  other.  —  See  Lens.  Steurart, 

PLA'NQ-H6r-1-z6n'TAL,  a.  [L.  planus,  plain, 
and  Eng.  horizontal.]  Having  a  level,  horizon- 
tal surface  or  position.  Smart. 

PLA'NQ-QR-bIc'V-LAR,  a.    Flat  and  circular. 

PL.VNOR'BIS,  n.  [L.  planus,  flat,  and  orbis,  an 
orb.]  (y.oi.l.)  A  genus  of  fresh-water  mollusks. 
jgy^  "  The  species  are  numerous,  and  distinguislied 
by  the  shells  lieing  Hal.  discoidal,  and  many  whirled, 
all  the  whirls  being  visible  equally  above  or  below.'' 
Baird. 

PLA'NO-SC'BI-L.^TE,  o.  [L.  pltnus,  plain, 
and  i.ng.  sian/late.]  {Bot.)  Smooth,  and  awl- 
sha]>ed.  Brotcne. 

PLAnT,  w.  [L.  p'anta;  It.  pianta;  Sp.  plinta; 
Fr.  plante.  —  A.  S.  Ar  Dut.  plant ;  Ger.  pjlanze ; 
Dan.  plante;  Icel.  plantr;  Sw.  plai.ta.  —  Ir. 
pljtumia;  Bret.  »/ir(N/<>/i,  plants ;  Gad.  plannt; 
W.  plant.  —  "The  original  idea  seems  to  be 
what  is  ]iroduccd  or  shot  forth."     Bostrorth.] 

1.  {Hot.)  An  organized  being  destitute  of  a 
ner*'ous  system,  and  nourished  exclusively  by 
the  mineral  kingdom ;  a  body  originating  m  a 
seed  and  producing  seeds  in  its  turn  ;  any  vege- 
table production  ;  a  veget.ible. 

Kf-  "  The  difTerences  between  plants  and  animals 
seem  at  first  sight  mi  obvious  and  mi  great,  thai  \\ 
would  apiiear  more  natural  to  inquire  Ikiw  iliry  re 
semble,  mtlier  than  Imw  lliey  diffrr  frnm,  each  other. 
All  tliose  distinctions,  however,  gradually  disappear 
as  wp  come  to  the  lower  kinds  of  plants  and  the  lower 
animals.  Many  animals  (such  aa  barnacles,  coral 
animals,  and  p<'>lvp«!)  are  fixed  to  nune  sup|iori  a* 
completely  a*  the  |>lant  is  to  tli«  ftoil  :  while  many 
plants  are  not  fixed,  and  some  move  from  place  to 
place  by  powers  of  their  own.  All  animals  move 
some  of  their  |virts  freely  ;  yet  in  iIm  extent  and  ra- 
pidity of  the  motion,  many  of  llirm  are  surpassed  bjr 
the  common  sensitive  plant,  by  the  Venus'*  tly  trap, 
and  by  some  other  vegetables  ;  while  whole  tribes  oj 
aquatic  plants  are  so  freely  and  briskly  kicomoiivt. 
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that  they  have  until  lately  been  taker,  for  animals.  It 
is  aiiioiii;  these  microscopic  tribes  tliat  the  animal  and 
ve!ietiil)le  kinjfdoms  most  nearly  approach  each  other, 
—  su  nearly,  that  it  is  still  uncertain  where  to  draw 
tlie  line  between  them."     Oray. 

2.  A  sapling  ;  a  young  tree,     [r.] 

Take  a  phitit  of  stubborn  oak, 
And  labor  him  with  many  a  stubborn  stroke.       JDryden. 

3.  [L.  planta.']  t  The  sole  of  the  foot.  Joiisan. 

4.  The  machinery,  apparatus,  or  fixtures  by 
which  a  business  or  manufacture  is  carried  on. 
"  The  plant  of  a  brewery."  Simmonds. 

g^g'  "  There  is  a  coarse  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
chietly  among  the  vulgar,  which  rhymes  it  with  aunt. 
This  pronunciation  seems  a  remnant  of  that  broad 
sound  which  was  probably  given  to  the  a  before  two 
consonants  in  all  words,  but  which  has  been  gradu- 
ally wearing  away,  and  which  is  now,  except  in  a 
few  words,  become  a  mark  of  vulgarity."     ffalker. 

PLANT,  r.  a.  [L.  planto ;  It.  plantare  ;  Sp.  plan- 
tar; Yx.  planter.  —  K.^.plantian.'\  [».  plant- 
ed ;  pp.  PLANTINO,  PLANTED.] 

1.  To  put  into  the  ground  in  order  to  grow,  as 
seeds  or  bulbs  ;  to  set ;  to  insert ;  to  root. 

There  are  many  edicrts  of  the  French  king .  .  .  ordcrine 
all  those  [vineyards]  which  are  lately  planted  to  be  grubbed 

up.  IlltllUi. 

2.  To  settle  ;  to  fix  ;  to  establish.  "  To  plant 
a  colony."  Johnson. 

I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves.  Shak. 

3.  To  fill  or  adorn  with  plants.  "To  plant 
a  walk  in  undulating  curves. '  Johnson. 

4.  To  lay  the  first  course  of  stone  in  building. 

5.  To  direct  or  point,  as  a  cannon.    Johnson. 

PLAnT,  v.  n.    To  perform  the  act  of  planting. 


To  build,  to  plint,  whatever  you  intend, 
In  all,  let  nature  never  be  forgot. 


Pope. 


PlANT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  planted.    Clarke. 

t  PLAnT'A^E,  n.  [L.  plantago,  a  plantain  ;  Fr. 
platitat/e.]   An  herb,  or  herbs  in  general.  Shak. 

PLAN'TAJN  (plan'tjn),  n.  [L.  plantago  ;  It.  pian- 
taggine;  Yr.  plantain.l     {Bot.) 

i.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Plantago. 

eif  The  species  of  this  genus  are  numerous  and 
herbaceous,  and  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  chiefly  in  temperate  and  cool  regions. 
Baird. 

2.  A  plant  or  tree  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus 
Musa,  found  in  the  countries  of  the  torrid  zone. 

,8ES"  The  plantain  attains  a  height  of  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty feet,  with  leaves  often  more  than  six  feet  long,  and 
nearly  two  feet  broad.  Its  fruit  is  extensively  used  by 
the  inhahitants  of  the  torrid  zone  as  an  article  of  food. 
Gerarde  and  other  old  authors  name  it  .Adam's  apple, 
from  a  notion  that  it  was  the  forbidden  fruit  of  Eden  ; 
whilst  others  supposed  it  to  bo  the  grapes  brought  out 
of  the  promised  land  by  the  spies  of  Moses.  The  ba- 
nana is  a  variety  of  the  plantain.    Loudon.    Eng.  Cyc. 

♦lAN'TAJN-EAT'^R,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of 
the  family  MusophagidcB  and  sub-family  Miiso- 
phaginee.  —  See  Musophaginje.  Gray. 

V  PLAN'T.AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  plants.     Glanvill. 

fLA.N'TAR,  a.  [L. pltntaris ;  p'anta,  the  sole  of 
the  foot.]  {Anat.)  Relating,  or  belonging  to, 
the  sole  of  the  foot.  Dunglison. 

tLAN-TA'TIOX,  n.  [L.  plantatio;  planto,  to 
plant ;  planta,  a  plant ;  It.  piantazione ;  Sp. 
plantation;  Fr.  plantation.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  planting. 

In  bower  and  field  he  sought  where  anv  tuft 

Of  grove  or  garden  plot  more  pleasant  lay. 

Their  tendanee  or  ijlantation  tor  delight.  Milton. 

2.  The  place  planted  ;  —  in  Great  Britain,  ex- 
clusively appliea  to  a  piece  of  ground  planted 
with  trees  for  the  purpose  of  producing  timber 
or  coppice  wood  ;  but  in  new  coimtries  not  gen- 
erally cultivated,  and  more  especially  in  warm 
climates,  to  land  appropriated  to  the  production 
of  important  crops,  as  the  sugar-cane,  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  &c.  Brande. 

Let  his  plantations  stretch  from  down  to  down, 

First  shade  a  country,  and  then  raise  a  town.  Pope. 

3.  t  A  colony ;  a  dependency.  Bacon. 

Towns  here  are  few,  either  of  the  old  or  aew  plantationf. 

J/eiilin. 

teg'  In  England,  this  word  was  formerly  applied  to 
the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  America, 
but  never  to  any  of  the  British  dominions  in  Europe. 
The  term  colony  is  the  one  now  more  generally  used. 
Bourier.     Simmonds. 

4.  The  act  of  bringing  into  a  country  ;  intro- 


duction ;  establishment.    "  The  first  plantation 
of  Christianity  in  this  island."  K.  Charles. 

Syn. —  Plantation  is  a  term  applied  to  an  estate 
usually  larger  than  a  farm  ;  as  a  plantation  for  raising 
tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.  A  form  con- 
sists of  lands  in  a  state"  of  pasturage  and  tillage,  for 
raising  the  differeut  products  of  agriculture. 

PLANT'— CANE,  n.  The  first  crop  of  sugar-canes 
raised  from  cuttings.  Simmonds. 

PLANT'-CUT-TgR,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the 
family  FringilUda  and  sub-family  Phytotomincc. 
—  See  PhytotomiNvK.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PLANT'-EAT-ING,  a.  Eating  plants  ;  phytopha- 
gous. Eng.  Cyc. 

PLAnt'ED, />.  a.    Settled;  well-grounded.  Shak. 

PLAnT'^;R,  n.  1.  One  who  plants  ;  one  who  sows, 
sets,  introduces,  or  establishes.  Drydcn. 

2.  A  proprietor  and  cultivator,  as  in  the 
Southern  U.  S.  or  the  West  Indies.  Locke. 

3.  The  naked  trunk  of  a  tree,  one  end  of 
which  is  firmly  planted  in  the  bed  of  a  river, 
while  the  other  rises  near  the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  is  more  dangerous  to  navigation  than 
a  common  snag  or  sawyer.     [U.  S.]       Bartlett. 

PLAnT'^R-SHIP,  n.  The  business  of  a  planter. 
flEg=  "  In  the  West  Indies,  plantership  denotes  the 
management  of  a  sugar-plantation,  including  not  only 
the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  but  the  care  of  the  various 
processes  for  the  extr<iction  of  sugar,  and  the  making 
of  sugar-spirits."     Craig. 

PLAN'T[-CLE,  n.  1.  A  small,  young  plant.  Darwin. 
2.  A  plant  in  embryo  ;  a  plantule.        Smart. 

PLAn'TJ-GRADE,  n.  [L.  planta,  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  and  gradior,  to  walk.]  An  animal  that 
walks  on  the  whole  foot,  as  the  bear.        Kirby. 

PLAn'TJ-GRADE,  a.  Having  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  sole  of  the  foot  placed  flat  on  the  ground 
in  walking,  as  is  the  case  with  certain  carnivo- 
rous animals.  Baird. 

PLAnT'JNG,  m.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  plants. 
2.  A  plantation.  Isa.  Ixi.  3. 

PLANT'L^SS,  a.    Destitute  of  plants.     Ed.  Rev. 

PLANT'L^T,  n.  (Bot.)  A  small,  undeveloped,  or 
rudimentary  plant.  Gray. 

There  is  hardly  an  exception  to  the  fact  that  the  plantlet 
exists  ready  formed  in  the  seed  in  some  shape  or  other.  Gray. 

PLAnt'-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  plants.       Kirby, 

PLANT'-LOUSE,  n.  (Ent.)  An  insect  that  in- 
fests plants  ;  an  hemipterous  insect  of  the  fam- 
ily AphidcB,  or  genus  Aphis,  having  a  very  soft, 
and  usually  oval,  body.  Han-is. 

PLAN-TOC'RA-CY",  n.  [Eng.  planter  and  Gr. 
Koardi),  to  rule.]     A  body  of  planters.    Ec.  Rev. 

PLAn'TULE,  n.   A  little  plant;  aplanticle.  Paley. 

PLANX'TY,  n.    An  Irish  dance.  Smart. 

PLAa'UfT,  n,    A  petticoat.  —  See  Placket. 

PL.^SH,  n.     [Dut.  plas."]     1.  A  pond ;  a  puddle. 

"  A  shallow  plash."  Sh;tk. 

2.  [See  the  verb.]  A  branch  partly  cut  off  and 

bound  to  other  branches.  Miller. 

PLAsh,  v.  a.  [Dut.  plassen;  Ger.  pliitschern; 
Dsin.  plaske;  Sw.  pi iska.  —  "Formed  from  the 
sound,  say  the  etymologists."  Richardson.}     [i. 

PLASHED  ;  pp.  PLASHING,  PLASHED.]     To  d!ash  ; 

to  disturb  ;  to  splash. 

Plashing  the  water  in  magic  order.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

PLAsH,  V.  a.  [Fr.  plisser.]  To  bind  and  inter- 
weave the  branches  of.  Evelyn. 

Woe  to  the  gardener's  pale,  the  farmer's  hedge 

Plashed  neatly,  and  secured  with  driven  stakes.     Cowper. 

PLAsH'ING,  n.  Act  of  binding  and  interweaving 
branches  of  trees  for  fences.  Simmonds. 

PLAsh'66t,  n.     A  pool ;  a  plash,     [r.] 

Woodcocks  arrive  first  on  the  north  coast,  where  almost 
every  hedge  servetli  for  a  road,  and  every  plashoot  for  sprin- 
gles  to  catch  them.  Carew. 

PLAsh'Y,  a.  Filled  with  puddles ;  watery ;  splashy. 

lie  filled  up  unsound  and/j/asA)/  ffene.  Hilton. 

PLA^M,  n.  [Gr.  vMapa ;  -rXaaam,  to  form ;  L. 
pkisma."] 

1.  A  mould  ;  a  jnatrix  in  which  any  thing  is 
cast  or  formed.  Woodward. 

2.  (Phys.)  The  fluid  of  the  blood  in  which 


the  red  particles  T"  suspended,  to  which  its 
color  is  due,  consis-i-.g  of  serum  holding  fibrine 
in  solution.  Brande, 

PLA^'MA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  itldapa,  a  counter- 
feit.] (Min.)  A  faintly  translucent  chalcedony, 
approaching  jasper,  having  a  greenish  color 
sprinkled  with  yellow  and  whitish  dots,  and  a 

Dana. 


glistening  lustre. 
PL.'V§-MAT'1C, 
PLA§-MAT'|-CAL, 
PLAs'T?R  (12),  n 


a.    [Gr.  ir).aapaTiK6i.'\    Giving 
form ;  plastic.     [r.J      More. 

[Gr.  epnXaoTpov,  a  plaster  or 
salve ;  ffinkaaato,  to  plaster  up ;  in,  upon,  and 
TtXaaaio,  to  form ;  L.  emplastrum  ;  It.  empiastio, 
piastra  ;  Sp.  emplasto  ;  Fr.  pDtre.  —  Dut.  pkis- 
ter;  Ger.  pflaster ;  D-dn.  plaster ;  Sw.  plaster. — 
Gael.  plasA ;  W.  plaster.'] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  composition  of  lime,  sand,  hair 
or  straw,  and  water,  employed  in  overlaying  the 
interior  and  exterior  faces  of  walls;  mortar; 
stucco;  cement; — a  substance,  generally  gyp- 
sum, for  casting  figures  and  ornaments; — the 
material  with  which  the  fine  stuff'  or  gauge  for 
mouldings  and  other  parts  is  mixed,  when  quick 
setting  is  required.  Britton.     Brande. 

2.  {Med.)  A  solid  and  tenacious  compound, 
adhesive  at  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  human 
body,  spread  on  linen,  leather,  or  paper,  and 
used  as  an  external  application.         Dunglison. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  sulphate  of  lime  ;  calcined  gyp- 
sum ;  a  [lowder  extensively  employed  in  making  casts 
of  statuary  ;— so  called  from  liaving  been  originally 
obtained  from  Montmartre,  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

PLAS'T^R,  v.  a.  [i.  PLASTERED  ;  pp.  PLASTER- 
ING, PLASTERED.] 

1.  To  overlay  or  caver  with  plaster  or  mortar, 
or  as  with  plaster.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  medicated  plaster. 

A  sore  that  must  be  plastered.  Beau,  t;  Fl. 

3.  To  smooth  over ;  to  palliate.  Smart. 

PLAs'TgR-pR,  n.  One  who  plasters  :  —  one  who 
forms  figures  in  plaster.  Wotton. 

PLAs'TER-ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  covering  walls, 
ceilings,  &c.,  with  plaster. 

2.  Work  done  in  plaster.        Ecclus.  xxii.  17. 

PlAs'T^R-STONE,  n.  Gypsum  used  for  making 
plaster.  Ure. 

PLAS'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  ■n}.a<TTiK6i ;  irUaaw,  to  form;  L. 
plastictis  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  plastico  ;  Fr.  pktstique.'] 

1.  Having  the  power  to  give  form  ;  fonuative. 
"  The  plastic  chisel."  Cooper. 

Benign  Creator,  let  thy  p?a?<!C  hand 

Dispose  thy  own  eftect.  Prior. 

2.  Capable  of  being  moulded,  modelled,  or 
fashioned  to  the  purpose,  as  clay  ;   soft ;  fictile. 

4fg-  "  In  the  arts  it  [^plastic]  has  a  more  extended 
signification,  and  Dignihes  those  materinls  and  circum 
stances  which  are  susceptible  of  being  formed  and 
fashioned  to  the  purpose  wanted."     Brande. 

The  plastic  art,  sculpture,  as  opposed  to  the  graphic 
art,  or  design.  Fairholt.  —  Plastic  clay,  (Geol.)  one  of 
the  beds  of  the  eocene  tertiary  fonnation.  Beck.  — 
Plastic  clement,  {Med.)  an  element  which  Iwars  with, 
in  it  the  germs  of  a  higher  form.  —  Plastic  force,  the 
generative  or  formative  power  in  organized  bodies; 
plasticity.  —  Plastic  lymph,  plasma.     Dunglison. 

PLAs'TI-CAL,  a.    Plastic,     [r.]  More. 

PLAS-TT^'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  plasticity.'] 

'  1.  The  quality  of  being  plastic.  Brande. 

2.  {Med.)  The  plastic  force.  Dunglison. 

PLAS-TOG'RA-PIIY,  n.  [Gr.  TtXaardi,  formed, 
and  ypaipu),  to  write ;  Sp.  plastograjla.] 

1.  The  art  of  forming  figures  in  plaster. 

2.  Counterfeit  writing.  Maunder. 

PLAs'TRON,  n.     [Fr.,  from  Gr.  epirXaarpov] 

1.  A  piece  of  leather  stuff"cd,  forming  a  text- 
ure for  the  breast,  which  a  fencing-master  uses 
for  protection  while  teaching.  Dryden. 

2.  {Zofil.)  The  under  part  of  the  shell  of  the 
crab  and  the  tortoise.  Owen. 

PLAt,  v.  a.  [See  Plait.]  [i.  platted  ;  pp. 
PLATTING,  PLATTED.]  To  plait ;  to  weavc  ;  to 
form  by  texture  ;  to  braid ;  to  net ;  to  mat. 

Mv  mistress's  hair  is  platted  in  a  kind  of  true  lover's  knot. 
'  Spectator. 

PLAT,  n.    1.  A  flat  or  level  piece  of  ground ;  a 

plot.     "  This  flowery  p/«^"  Milton. 

2.  A  map  of  a  piece  of  ground  or  the  plan  ot 

a  building.  Boiivier.    Britton. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A.  £,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   pArE,  FAR,  PAsT,  PALL;    HtlR,  hEr  ; 
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PLAUDIT 


3.  Work  made  by 

4.  (\nut.)  A  bruiJ  of  foxes. 


Wriffhi. 
Dana. 


f  PL  At,  a.  [Gr.  nXarvf,  broad  ;  L.  Inttis  ;  Fr.  plat ; 
It.  piatlo. —  Dut.  if  Uau.  plat;  (Jvr.  pliitt;  Svv. 
pltUt.]     Flat ;  level ;  plain.  Chaucer. 

t  PLAT,  ad.    Plainly  ;  flatly  ;  evenly.       Chaucer. 

PIjAT'ANE,  n.  [Gr.  itliTuvoi;;  itXarbt,  broad;  L. 
platanu.i;  It.  if  Sp.  plutano;  Fr.  platune.]  A 
tree  of  the  genus  Platanus  ;  the  plane-tree.  •'  I 
espied  thee  .  .  .  under  a  pltUune.  '  Milton. 

PLAT'A-NIsT,  n.  [Or.  irXar«w<rr^{ ;  Jj.  platanista  ; 
Fr.  platani.ste.]  {fch.)  A  species  of  dolphin 
found  in  the  river  Ganges ;  Delphinus  yanycti- 
ciu  of  Cuvier.  Brande. 

PlJfV'A-JfOS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  nXiravot ;  itlarbi, 
broad.]  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  trees  ;  the  plane- 
tree  ;  platane ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  its 
broad  leaves  and  spreading  form.  Loudon. 

PLAt'BAND,  n.     [Fr.  plate-bandc] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  plain  band  or  fillet  having  a 
small  projection.  Britton. 

2.  (Gardening.)  A  parterre.  Wright. 

PLATE,  n.  [Gr.  irlarbi;  L.  laius,  broad;  —  It. 
pialto,  a  plate  ;  Sp.  plati ;  Fr.  plat.  —  Dut. 
plaat;  Ger.platte;  Dun.  plade;  Sw.  plat.] 

1.  A  flat  or  extended  piece  of  metal.  Dryden. 

2.  Armor  composed  of  flat  pieces  of  metal ;  — 
distinguished  from  mail.  Spenser. 

3.  A  dish  or  vessel  nearly  flat,  from  which 
provisions  are  eaten  at  table.  **  The  plates  on 
which  we  fed."  Ihyden. 

4.  Gold  and  silver  wrought  into  articles  of 
household  furniture.  Cowley. 

At  your  dessert  bright  pewter  comes  too  late. 

When  your  tirst  course  was  all  served  up  in  plate.     King. 

6.  (Engraving.)  An  impression  from  an  en- 
graved piece  of  copper  or  of  steel.         FairhoH. 

6.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  placed  horizon- 
tally in  a  wall,  to  receive  the  ends  of  girders, 
rafters,  &c.  Brande. 

7.  (Printing.)  In  stereotyping  or  in  electro- 
typing,  a  solid  sheet  of  metal  on  one  side  of 
which  are  the  types  for  printing  a  single  page. 

8.  A  term  used  by  sportsmen  for  the  reward 
given  to  the  victorious  horse  at  a  race.  For- 
merly it  was  usually  a  piece  of  silver  plate,  but 
is  now  almost  universally  a  purse.  London  Ency. 

PL-ATE,  v.  a.  [i.  PLATED  ;  pp.  plating,  plated.] 

1.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  a  plate  or  coating 
of  metal,  as  of  silver.     "  Plated  ware."        Vre. 

A  marble  doorcase  . . .  plated  with  gold.  Arhulhnot. 

2.  To  arm  with  plate-armor. 

Old  warriors  turned 
Their  pta^erf  backs  under  his  heel.  ifilton. 

3.  To  beat  into  lamina;,  or  thin,  flat  pieces. 
"  Adorned  with  plated  brass."  Dryden. 

PLAte'-AR-MOR,  n.  Armor  consisting  entirely 
of  plates  of  metal.  Fairholt. 

PLATEAU (\>yi-\.6')  [pla-t6',  K.  Sm.;  p\&t' 5,  Maun- 
der], n.;  pi.  Fr.  PLATjiAux;  Eng.  plateaux 
or  plateaus  (pia-toz'). 

1.  A  large,  ornamental  dish,  for  the  centre  of 
a  table.  Smart. 

2.  An  elevated  plain  ;  a  table-land.     P.  Cyc. 

PLATE'-BAS-K^T,  n.  A  basket  for  removing 
plates  from  a  dinner-table.  Simmonds. 

PLATE'-CAR-R|-5R,  n.     1.   A  tray  for  bringing 

plates  to  table.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  moving  apparatus  in  the  wall,  with  a 

series  of  shelves,  to  convey  plates,  &c.,  to  and 

from  the  kitchen.  Simmonds. 

PLAt'^D,  p.  a.  Covered  with  a  coating  of  metal, 
as  of  silver  :  —  beaten  into  plates.  Francis. 

PLATE'fOl,  n. ;  pi.  PLATEFUL8.  As  much  as  a 
plate  will  hold.  Boswell. 

PLAte'-GLAss,  n.  A  fine  kind  of  glass,  cast  in 
plates,  used  for  looking-glasses,  &c.      Bigelow. 

PLA'T^L,  n.     [Fr.]     A  small  dish.      Simmonds. 

PLAte'-LAy-^R,  n.  A  workman  who  lays  do%vn 
the  iron  rails,  and  fixes  them  to  the  sleepers  of 
a  railway.  Simmonds. 

PLATE'-LfiATII-ER,  «•  A  kind  of  wash-leather, 
used  for  rubbing  and  cleaning  silver  or  plated 
articles.  Simmoiuls. 


PLATB'-MARK,  n.  A  special  mark  or  represen- 
tation stamped  on  gold  or  silver  plate. 

Am-  "  Fur  I^indoii,  llio  lor.il  murk  in  a  lion  ;  (lir- 
niiiielinin,  Hii  anrlior;  t^lii-tKuld,  a  cruwii  and  lion; 
NuwcuMilu,  tlirue  r.-iMtlen;  Exi'tur,  kinK'i)  liuad,  linn, 
and  caxtlu  ;  EdiiilmrKli,  caHtU*,  ihixllu,  and  king'* 
liuad  ;  (ilattguw,  a  (rcu,  willi  a  livll  and  italiiiun  ;  Ire- 
land, a  harp  and  tliu  ligiire  of  Rritaiinin.  Tliure  arc 
aUo  curtain  li-dorH,  to  diritinguiali  the  date  uf  manu- 
facture."    Siinmuiidd. 

PLAt'^N,  n.  The  plate  or  flat  part  of  a  printing 
press,  by  which  the  impression  is  made.  Brande. 

PLATE'— PA-l'gR,  n.  A  heavy,  spongy  paper, 
manufactured  expressly  for  printing  from  en- 
graved plates.  Fairholt. 

PLATE'-POl.-lSII-eR,    n.      1.    A    workman    who 

smooths  copper  or  steel  plates  for  engraving, 

&c.,  or  who  polishes  plate-glass.         Simmonds. 

2.  A  brush  for  cleaning  plate.         Simmonds. 

FLATE'-POVV-DgR,  m.     A  polishing  powder  for 


brightening  plate. 

PLATE'-PRL\T-<i;R,  n. 

from  engraved  plates 

plAte'-prInt-jng,  n 


Simmoiuls. 
A  workman  who  prints 

The  process  of  taking 
impressions  from  an  engraved  plate.     Fairholt, 

PLAT'gR,  w.  One  who  coats  metal  articles  with 
silver  or  with  gold.  Simmonds. 

PLATE'-RAck,  n.  A  wooden  frame  fixed  in  a 
scullery  to  stand  plates  and  dishes  in  to  drain 
after  they  are  washed.  Simmonds. 

PLAT-gR-fisaUE',  a.  [Sp.  platensco  ;  plata,  sil- 
ver.] Applied  to  architectural  enrichments  re- 
sembling silver  work.  Ford. 

PLATE'-WArM-PR,  n.  A  japanned-metal  or 
tinned  case  with  shelves,  for  holding  plates  that 
are  to  be  warmed  before  a  fire.  Sinunonds. 

t  PLATE'Y,  a.     Like  a  plate  ;  flat.    Sir  T.  Elyot. 

PLAt'FORM,  n.      [Sp.  plata-forma;    Fr.  pltUe- 

forme.] 

1.  A  plan  or  sketch  horizontally  delineated, 
as  of  an  intended  building  ;  a  plot.         Sandys. 

Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 

And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other.  Pope. 

2.  A  plan ;  a  design ;  a  scheme.  Bacon. 
The  whole  pla(/orm  of  the  conspiracy.    Di»c.  of  yew  WorM. 

3.  A  formal  statement  of  principles,  as  of  a 
church,  or  of  a  political  party ;  as,  "  The  Say- 
brook  platform.'^  Dr.  E.  Stiles.  "  The  Cincin- 
nati phtform."     J.  Buchanan. 

4.  (Arch.)  A  plane,  level  surface,  for  re- 
ceiving the  foundations  of  a  building,  for  the 
piers  of  a  bridge,  or  for  other  purposes :  —  a 
raised  floor ;  a  stage  or  scafTold.  Brande. 

5.  (Mil.)  An  elevated  flooring,  commonly  of 
timber,  on  which  cannons  are  placed.    CampoelL 

6.  (^aut.)  The  orlop.  Burn. 
t  PLA'TJC,  a.     (Astrol.)   Noting  an  aspect  con- 
sisting of  a  ray  cast  from  one  planet  to  an- 
other, not  exactly,  but  within  the  orbit  of  its 
own  light.                                                        Baihy. 

PLAT'1-NA  [piat'e-n?,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.],  n.     [Sp.] 

1.  Anictal;  platinum.— See  Platinum. /b«W. 

2.  Twisted  silver  wire.  Simmonds. 

3.  An  iron  plate  for  glazing  stuff.  Simmonds, 

PLAt'{-.\A-M6hR,  n.    Black  platina.        Smart. 

PLAT'1-NA-YEL'L6W,  n.  A  pigment  of  a  pale 
yellow  color,  compounded  of  earth  and  an  oxide. 

PLAT'JNG,  n.     1.  The  act  or  the  process  of  cov- 
ering any  thing  with  plate.  Brande, 
2.  A  plate  or  coating  of  metal,  as  of  silver. 

PLA-TIn'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  platinum.  Graham. 

PLAT-I-N1f'PR-oCs,  «.  [Eng.  platinum,  and  L. 
fero,  to  bear.]    Containing  plntina.    Colchester. 

PLAt'i-.N'Ize,  v.  a.  To  coat  or  to  combine  with 
platina.  Graham. 

PLAt'I-NIZED,  p.  a.    1.  Coated  or  combined  with 

platinum.     "  Platinised  charcoal."  Miller. 

2.  Containing  platinum.  "  A  platinized  base." 

Gregory. 

PLAt'J-NODE,  n.  [Eng.  platinum,  and  bfo{,  a 
way.]  (Galvanism.)  The  cathode  or  negative 
pole  of  a  galvanic  battery.  Graham. 

PLAT'I-NoOs,  a.    Containing  platina.    Graham. 

PLAt'I-NOm,  n.  [Mod.  L.,  from  Sp,  platina; 
plata,  silver.]     A  grayish-white,  very  hard,  duc- 


[Gr.  niarCf,  broad ;  Fr.  plati. 


tile,  and  malleable  metal,  found  in  Brazil,  the 
Ural  Mountains,  .St.  Doiiiiiigo,  lioriieu,  Cali- 
fornia, and  other  localiticit.  Ul  all  metals,  it  is 
the  heavient,  the  leant  cxpanoiljlc,  and,  except 
iron  and  copper,  the  most  tenacious.  Eng.  Cyc, 
Black  platinum,  a  hiark  powder,  prpriplfalMl  fr<iin 
■oIntioiiH  ol  plalimim  hy  /inr,  nuirar,  *.r.—  Piatimum 
rpongr,  or  iipong  ,  platinum,  pUiiniini  in  a  looiwly  to- 
hproni  man*,  ohiained  hy  iirniiinc  tlio  diHjble  cblorid« 
of  platinum  and  ammniiium.  It  ia  jnvlanlly  ijcnited 
by  n  jet  of  hydrogen,  and  kindlea  llie  gas.      OraJutm, 

PLAT'I-TODE,  71. 
tude.] 

1.  Broadness;  flatness;  dulness;  insipidity. 

Plalitmla  of  expreuion  an  peculiarly  unwelctmie.  Ac.  Krw. 

2.  A  flat  or  dull  remark  or  expression ;  twad 
die.     "  Or  repeat  such  plititudes."        Ed.  Hen. 

Satire,  at  once  so  genial  and  good-humorvd.  and  yel  mt 
faUI.  as  that  of  Kzekiel  lilglow.  m.  indeed,  a  rrliff  infr  the 
weary  iJatitmlrt  which  have  recently  appeared,  under  the 
naiiic  ol  saUre,  lu  Lugland.  A.  Uril.  JUr. 

PLA-TON'JC,  >„      [^Gr.    maTu,.,K6,;    n/<ir«r, 

PL.A-T6.\'|-CAL,  S  Plato,  an  Athtni.m  nhiloso- 
pher  ;  L.  Platonicus ;  It.  A  Sp.  Platontco ;  Fr. 
Plutonique.]  Relating  to  Plato,  to  Platonism, 
or  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  Addison. 

Platonic  bodirt,  the  five  remilar  eeometrical  aolida, 
viz.,  the  lelraliedron,  the  lii-xaliednm,  llie  oclalicdn>n, 
tlio  dodecahedron,  and  the  icuxaliedriiii.  Dacim.—  Pla- 
tumc  lure,  a  love  between  the  sexea  wliully  >piritiial 
or  unmixed  with  carnal  deyircit. —  Platonic  ^ear,  tbe 
period  of  time  determined  by  the  revulnliuii  of  tlie 
equinoxes,  or  the  period  in  which  ttie  Hlam  and  con> 
8lellali<mB  return  to  their  former  places  in  rovpecl  to 
the  equinoxes,  equal  to  about  26,000  years ;  tiie  great 
year.     Mf'right, 

PLA-ToN'|C,  n.    A  Platonist.  Pope. 

PLA-T6n'I-C.\L-LY,  ad.  After  the  manner  of 
Plato,  or  the  Platonists.  Wotton, 

II  PLA'TQ-NT§.M,  n.  The  philosophy  of  Plato.  More, 
tg-  "  The  leadinf>  doctrine  of  Platonijcm  In  tbe  in- 
dependence of  God,  or  spirit,  and  matter,  as  the  two 
distinct  and  eternal  principles  hy  which  all  things  ex- 
ist, the  one  operating  foriuatively  on  tbe  other,  but 
not  creatively."     Smart. 

H  PLA'TO-.xIST  [pla'to-nlst,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb.: 
piat'o-nlst,  W.  P.],  n.  One  who  adheres  to 
Platonism  ;  a  Platonizer.  Enjield, 

II  PLA'TO-NiZE,  r.  n.  [i.  Platonized;  pp,  Pla- 
ToxiziNO,  Pl.\toxized.]  To  reason  or  think 
like  Plato  ;  to  follow  Platonism.  Enjield 

II  PLA'T0-NIZ-5R,  n.     A  Platonist.  Young 

PLA-t66n',  n.  [Fr.  peloton,  a  ball,  a  platoon.] 
(Mil.)  Two  files  forming  a  subdivision  of  a 
company  :  —  formerly  a  small  body  of  soldiers 
drawn  from  a  battalion  to  strengthen  the  angles 
of  a  square.  Glos.  of  MiL  Terms. 

PLAT'Tf  R,  n.     1.  One  who  plats  or  weaves. 

2.  A  large  dish  for  holding  provisions  for  the 
table.     "  Wash  the  platter."  Dryden 

PLAt'TPR-FAced  (-fist),  a.  Having  a  bro.id, 
flat  face.  Clarke. 

PLAt'T|.\G,  n.  Slips  of  cane,  straw,  &c.,  woven 
or  plaited  for  making  hats.  McCuUoch, 

PLA-TC'BVS,  n.  [Gr.  Claris,  broad,  and  ^M,  • 
tail.]  (Zoi'il.)  A  genus  of  marine  snakes.  Baird. 

PLAT-Y-C6PH'A-LOCs,  a.  [Gr.  tX.itU,  brond  and 
flat,  and  KnpaX^,  the  head.]  Broad-headed. Smart. 

PLAT-Y-CRI'NITE,  m.  [Gr.  riaHf,  broad  and 
flat,  and  tpimy,  a  lily.]  (Pal.)  One  of  a  gri>u8 
of  encrinites  in  which  the  bony  supporting  the 
arms  is  composed  of  a  few  large  plates.    Pictet. 

PLAt'Y-p6d,  n.  [Gr.  xlarlf,  broad,  and  ir»Jf, 
truidt^  &  foot.]     A  broad-footed  animal.     Smart. 

PLA-Tf  P'TpR,  n.  [Gr.  iriartj,  broad,  and  mpir, 
a  wing.]     A  species  of  star-fish.  Smart. 

PL.4t'Y-pC8,  n.  [Gr.  rlarU,  broad  and  flat,  and 
ioB{,  a  foot.]  (y.oiil.)  .\.  flat-footed  quadruped 
of  Australia,  with  a  mouth  like  a  duck's  bill ; 
—  now  called  omithorhynchuM.  —  See  OiUil- 
TH0KHYXCHU8.  Eng.  Cye. 

PLAT'Y-RIIF.NE,  n.  [Gr.  rlarvt,  flat  and  broad, 
and  Jiif,  l}ivi<,  a  nose.]  (XorL)  The  name  of  a 
section  of  the  Linna^an  genus  Simia,  including 
those  species  which  have  the  nostrils  separated 
by  a  wide  interspace.  Brande. 

PLAU'0|T,  n,  [L.  plaudo,  to  praise  ;  plaudite,  "  do 
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ye  praise,"  -the  demand  of  applause  made  by  the 
player,  when  he  left  the  stage.]  Applause  ;  ac- 
clamation ;  a  shout  of  applause  or  approbation. 


Our  poet,  could  lie  find  forgiveness  here, 
Would  wish  it  rather  thuu  ajiluuUit  there. 


Dniihn. 


pLA(J'D|-TO-RV,  a.  Giving  applause  ;  applausive  ; 
laudatory.  t'^*-  ^'^• 

*»'iAU-SI-B(L'J-Ty,  n.     \lX,.  plausibilith;  Sp.  plau- 

sibiltd'ad;  Yx.  plausibilite.]  The  quality  of  being 

plausible  ;  specious  appearance  ;  plausibleness. 

The  want  of  plausibility  implies  an  internal  improbability. 

Dr.  CaiujiOell. 

PLAU'ST-BLE  (plSiw'ze-bl),  a.  [L.  plavsibilis ; 
plavdo,  to  applaud;  It.  plavawile;  Sp.  §  Fr. 
plausible.] 

1.  t  Worthy  of  applause.  Hacket. 

2.  Having  a  fair  ajipearance ;  apparently 
right;  superficially  pleasing;  colorable  ;  spe- 
cious ;  ostensible. 

Fiction  may  be  as  plawible  us  truth.         /)r.  Campbell. 

AH  popular  errors  are  jiliivnible;  indeed,  if  tl-cy  were  not 
»o.  they  would  not  be  popular.  "  natety. 

Syn. —  Plavsible,  speanvs,  citmsible,  and  colorable 
are  all  used  to  ii  dirate  some  appearance  of  right,  but 
are  cominonlv  taken  In  a  bad  sense.  Plausible,  is 
drawn  from  what  pleases  the  ear;  the  other  terms, 
from  wliat  pleases  tlie  eye.  A  pluiisMe  speech  or  ar- 
gument ;  siiecwus  appearance ;  ogteiisibte  motive  ;  col- 
oraA/e.pretext. 

PLAU  §l-BLE-NESS,  w.     Plausibility. 

PLALr'§l-BLY,  ad.    In  a  plausible  manner. 

PLAU'SIVE,  a.     1.  Applauding.  Yoitnt/. 

2.  t  Plausible.     "  Plciusive  words."        Shak. 

PLAY  (pla).  V.  n.     [A.  S.  plegan,  plegian;  plega, 

flay.  —  Written  by  Robert  of  Gloucester,  ^fey.] 
i.  PLAYED  ;  pp.   PLAYING,  PLAYED.] 

1.  To  do  something,  not  as  a  task,  but  for 
pleasure  ;  to  sport ;  to  frolic. 

The  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose  n|)  to 
play.  Jixod.  xxxii.  6. 

Boys  and  girls,  come  out  to  play; 
Moon  shiues  as  bright  as  day.  Old  Song. 

2.  To  trifle ;  to  toy ;  to  act  wantonly  or 
thoughtlessly. 

Men  are  apt  to  plaii  with  their  healths  and  their  lives  as 
they  do  with  their  clothes.  Temple. 

3.  To  move,  act,  or  operate  with  the  easy 
effect  of  nature,  of  skill,  or  of  contrivance.. 

The  heart  beats,  the  blood  circulates,  the  lungs  pltiii.  Cheyne. 

My  wife  cried  out  fire,  and  you  brought  out  your  buckets, 

and  called  for  engines  to /(fci.tf  against  it.  Dryden. 

4.  To  move  irregularly  ;  to  wanton. 

The  waving  sedges  ptoi/  with  wind.  Shak. 

The  setting  sun 
Vlaya  on  their  shining  arms  and  burnished  helmcts.^fWison. 

5.  To  do;  to  act;  to  behave.  " Thou. plai/'dst 
most  foully."  Shnk. 

6.  To  do  something  fanciful.  "  Every  fool 
can  p!at/  upon  the  word.'"  Shak. 

7.  To  practise  merriment  or  illusion  ;  to  make 
sport ;  to  impose. 

1  would  make  use  of  it  rather  to  play  upon  those  I  despised, 
than  to  trifle  with  those  I  loved.  I'ope. 

8.  To  contend  in  a  game  ;  to  game. 

Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night: 

My  mind's  not  on  'tj  you  are  too  hard  for  me.         Shak. 

9.  To  perfonii  on  a  musical  instrument. 

Take  thy  harp,  and  molt  the  maid: 

J'kiy,  my  friend,  and  chann  the  charmer.      Granville. 

10.  To  personate  a  character  in  a  drama  ;  to 
act  a  part  on  the  stage ;  to  act.  "  A  lord  will 
hear  you  plai/  to-night."  Shak. 

PLAY,  V.  a,  1.  To  put  in  action,  motion,  or 
operation.    "  The  engines  are  played  at  a  fire." 

2.  To  use  or  perform  on,  as  a  musical  instru 
ment.     "  He  pliys  the  organ."  Todd. 

3.  To  perform  on  a  musical  instrument. 

By  playing  it  [a  composition]  in  a  taste  and  style  so  ex- 
actly corresponding  with  the  intention  of  the  composer  as  to 
preserve  and  illustrate  all  the  beauties  of  his  work.        Arimn. 

4.  To  exhibit  dramatically  ;  to  act  or  perform 
on  the  stage.     "  To  play  a  .  .  .  comedy."    Shak. 

5.  To  engage  in  ;  to  take  a  part  in,  as  a  game. 
"*  To  play  games."  C.  Richardson. 

6.  To  act ;  to  perform ;  to  execute. 

Doubt  would  fain  have  played  his  part  in  her  mind.    Sidney. 

7.,  To  act  the  part  or  character  of.  "  We  play 
the  fool  "     "  To /)Jny  the  woman."  Shak. 

'T  is  possible  these  Turks  may  play  the  villains.   Denham. 
To  play  off,  to  show  or  display  ;  to  exhibit. 
PLAY  (pla),  w.     [A.  S.  plega.] 


1.  Action,  exercise,  or  occupation  for  pleas-  i  PLAY'WRIT-^R,  n.    A  writer  of  plays ;  a  play. 
■    ■  ■  .  .       I      Wright.  Chambers. 

PLEA  (pie),  n,  [L.  placitum,  an  opinion  ;  placeo, 
to  please ;  Law  L.  placitum,  a  lawsuit ;  It.  piato- 
Sp.  pleito;  Fr.  plaid,  a  plea.  —  A.  S.  pleo.  dan- 
ger, a  debate.  —  See  Plead  ] 

1.  {,Law.)  A  suit ;  an  action  :  —  an  allegation 
made  by  a  party  in  a  cause  :  —  an  allegation  ol 
fact  in  a  cause,  as  distinguished  from  a  demurs 
rer  :  — in  modern  practice,  an  answer  or  allega- 
tion,  which,  in  an  action,  a  defendant,  or  his 
lawyer,  opposes  to  the  plaintiffs  declaration  :  — 
in  equity  practice,  a  special  answer,  showing  or 
relying  upon  one  or  more  things,  as  a  cause 
why  the  suit  should  be  either  dismissed,  de- 
layed, or  debarred.  Burrill. 

2.  That  which  is  offered  in  defence  or  justifi- 
cation ;  a  defence  ;  an  excuse  ;  an  apology. 

When  such  occasions  are. 
No  plea  must  serve;  't  is  cruelty  to  spare,        Denham. 

A  plea  to  the  actiov,  (Law.)  an  answer  to  the  merits 
of  the  cause  or  action.  —  Common  plea,  ii  plea  agitated 
between  common  persons  in  civil  cases. —  Dilatury 
plea.  S^'ee  Dilatory. —  Plea  of  the  crown,  a  suit  in 
the  king's  name,  for  an  otTence  committed  against  his 
crown  or  dignity.  H  hishaw. 


ure  or  delight ;  pastime  ;  atnuscment ;  sport, 

2.  A  dramatic  composition  ;  a  drama  ;  a 
tragedy,  comedy,  or  farce ;  a  composition  in 
which  characters  are  represented  by  dialogue 
and  action. 

A  play  ought  to  be  a  just  image  of  human  nature.  Dryden. 

3.  A  dramatic  performance.  Mrs.  liiUler. 

4.  Game  or  gaming ;  the  act  or  the  practice 
of  contending  at  a  game. 

1  never  did  win  of  you. 
Nor  shall  not  when  my  fancy's  on  my  play.         Shak. 

5.  Practice  in  any  contest. 

lie  was  resolved  not  to  speak  distinctly,  knowing  his  best 
play  to  be  iu  the  dark.  Tillvtson. 

6.  Action;  employment;  office.  "  The  next 
who  comes  in  play.'  Dryden. 

7.  Manner  of  acting;  action;  practice.  "To 
prevent  any  foul  p/ay."  Sidney. 

8.  Motion ;  movement,  —  particularly  irregu- 
lar motion.  Johnson. 

9.  Performance  on  a  musical  instrument. 

10.  State  of  agitation  or  discussion. 
Who  never  heard  this  question  brought  in  play.    Dryden. 

11.  Room  for  motion  or  action. 

The  joints  are  let  exactly  into  one  another,  that  they  have 
nop/ay  between  them.  JUoxon. 

12.  Liberty  of  -acting  ;  scope  ;  swing. 

Should  a  writer  give  the  full  play  to  his  mirth.     Addison. 

Syn. —  Play  and  si"t^  both  include  exercise,  cor- 
poreal or  mental,  or  both  ;  but  play  is  the  more  indefi- 
nite term,  and  applied  to  any  kind  of  game  or  sport. 
Children's  play  ;  a  play  or  drama  (tragedy  or  comedy) 
for  the  stage  ;  ^ame  of  whist,  cricket,  or  Olympic 
games  ;  sports  of  the  field  ;  rural  spurts  ;  innocent 
amusement. 

PLAY'-ACT-OR,  n.     One  who  performs  a  part  in 
a  drama  or  play  ;  a  player.  Simmonds. 

PLAY'-BILL,  n.   A  bill  or  advertisement  of  a  play 
or  dramatic  performance.  Johnson. 

PLAY'-BOOK  (pla'bflk),  n.     A  book   containing 
plays  or  dramatic  compositions.  Sicift. 

PLAY'-DAY,  n.     A  day  devoted  to  play  or  sport ; 
a  day  exempt  from  tasks  or  work.  Sicift. 

PLAY'-DEBT  (pla'dgt),  n.     A  debt  contracted  by 
gaming.  Arbuthnot. 

PLAy'^R  (pla'er),  n.  One  who  plays  :  —  an  actor  : 
—  a  gamester.  Johnson.     Bacon. 

PLAY'FEL-LOW,  n.  A  companion  in  play.  Sidney. 

t  PLAVFREE,  n.     A  playfellow.  Goicer. 

PLAy'FUL,  a.    Full  of  play  ;  gay  ;  merry ;  sport- 
ive ;  lively  ;  jocose  ;  jolly.  Addison. 

PLAy'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  playful  manner.  BostceU. 

PLAy'FUL-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  play- 
ful ;  sportivcness.  Clarke. 


PLAY'-GAME,  n. 
dren. 


Amusement  or  game  of  chil- 
Locke. 


PLAY'-G6-5R,   n.      A    frequenter  of   plays,  or 
driimatic  performances.  Mrs.  Butler. 


PLAy'-G6-ING,  a. 
formances. 


Frequenting   dramatic  per- 
Davies. 


PLAy'HOUSE,  n.  A  house  for  dramatic  per- 
formances ;  a  theatre.  Shak. 

PLAy'ING-CARD,  n.  One  of  the  pieces  of  card- 
board which  are  made  in  four  suits  of  thirteen 
each,  with  painted  figures  and  devices  on  them, 
for  playing  games  with.  Simmonds. 

PL.Ay'MATE,  n.  A  companion  in  play  or  amuse- 
ment ;  a  playfellow.  More. 

t  PLAY'-PLfiA^-URE  (pla'plSzh-ur),  n.  Idle 
amusement.  Bacon. 

+  PLAySE'MOUTH,  n.  A  month  like  that  of  a 
plaice ;  a  small,  demtire  mouth.  B.  Jonson. 

PLAY'SOME  (pla'sum),  rt.     Wanton;  playful. 

The  playmnte  whimsies  of  monkeys.  Hume. 

PLAy'SOME-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  plaj'- 
some  ;  wantonness  ;  playfulness.       B.  Jonson. 
PLAY'THTng,  n.     A  thing  to  play  with  ;  a  toy. 

PLAY'— TIME,  n.  A  time  for  amusement  or  play. 
"  Upon  festivals  and  play-time."  Cowley. 

PLAy'WRTGHT  (pla'rit),  n.  A  maker  or  writer 
of  plays  or  dramatic  compositions.  Pope. 


t  PLEACH,  V.  a.  [Fr.  plisser,  to  be  plaited.  —  See 
Ply.]  To  bend;  to  interweave;  to  entwine. 
"  Steal  into  the  pleached  bower."  Shak. 

PLEAD  (pled),  V.  n.  [Low  Li.  placito  ;  It.  piatire  ; 
Sp.  pkiteur ;  Old  Fr.  pMier ;  Yr.plaidt-r.  —  See 
Plea.]  [i.  pleaded  ;p/>.  pleading,  pleaded.] 

1.  (Law.)  To  carry  on  a  plea  or  suit: — to 
conduct  that  part  of  an  action  which  consists 
in  the  allegations  of  the  respective  parties ;  to 
make  allegation  in  a  cause,  especially  an  alle- 
gation of  fact  in  a  cause :  — to  make  that  alle- 
gation of  fact,  on  the  part  of  a  defendant,  which 
follows,  and  is  opposed  to,  the  plaintifi's  decla- 
ration :  — to  argue  at  the  bar.  Burrill. 

jgeg=  "  It  is  a  general  rule  of  pleading,  that  a  party, 
at  each  successive  stage  of  the  process,  must  demur 
or  plead  to  the  allegation  of  his  adversary.  In  prac- 
tice, the  plaintiff  is  said  to  declare,  the  defendant  to 
plead,  the  plaintifTto  reply."    Burrill. 

2.  To  offer  allegations  or  arguments ;  to  rea- 
son ;  to  argue. 

Many  grave  persons  that  against  her  plead.         Spenser, 
To2>lead  for  that  which  1  would  not  obtain. 

3.  To  be  offered  as  a  plea  ;  to  apologize. 

Since  you  can  love,  and  yet  your  error  see. 

The  same  resistless  power  may  plead  for  me.      Diy/den, 

jS^=  It  is  a  regular  verb ;  yet  the  Scotch  use  jiled, 
or  pllad,  for  the  imperfect  tense  and  past  participle, 
instead  of  pleaded  ;  as  also  do  many  Americans,  espe- 
cially in  conversation. 

PLEAD,  V.  a.  1.  To  allege  in  pleading  or  argu- 
ment ;  to  use  as  a  plea. 

They  could  not  justly  plead  law  of  nations. 
If  they  will  plead  against  me  my  reproach. 

2.  To  discuss  ;  to  argue ;  to  defend. 


Spenser. 
Job  six.  8. 


Will  you  we  show  our  title  to  the  crown  ? 
If  not,  our  sword  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 


Stak. 


3.  To  offer  as  an  excuse. 

I  will  neither  pfearf  my  age  nor  sickness.  Dryden. 

PLEAD'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  pleaded  ;   that 
may  be  alleged  in  plea.  Howell. 

PLEAD'pR,  n.    One  who  pleads ;  —  especially  one 
who  argues  in  a  court  of  justice.  Sicift. 

PLEAD'jNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  pleads. 

2.  (Law.)  In  an  action  at  common  law,  an 
allegation  of  the  plaintiff,  or  of  the  defendant : 
—  in  equity,  a  formal,  written  allegation  or 
statement  of  either  party  in  a  suit,  to  maintain 
or  to  defeat  it.  Burrill. 

Special  pleading,  the  allegation  of  special  or  new 
matter,  as  distingmished  from  a  direct  denial  of  mat- 
ter previously  alleged  on  the  opiKisite  side.     Bouvier 

PLEAD'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  pleading  manner. 

tPLEA^'ANCE,  or  PLEAij'ANCE,  n.     \_Yr.  plai- 
sance.]  Pleasantness ;  pleasure  ;  gayety.Spewser 

PLEA§'ANT  (plez'^nt),  a.     [Fr.  plaisant.] 

1.  "fhat  pleases  ;  giving  pleasure  ;  pleasing; 
agreeable  ;  gratifying ;  delightful ;  grateful. 

How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity  I  -P"-  cxxxui.  1. 

2.  Good-humored;  cheerful;  gay;  lively; 
merrv.     "Yowx  pleasant  ieWovi."  Addison. 

3.  "Fitted  to  raise  mirth  ;  amusing ;  facetious  : 
trifling.     "  A  pleasant  argument."  Locke. 

Syn. —  See  Agreeable. 
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t  PLfiA^'ANT,  n.  A  buffoon  ;  a  humorist.  Taylor. 

PL6A!J'ANT-LY  (pie/.'3int-l?),  ad.  In  a  pleasant 
manner  ;  agreeably  :  —  in  good  humor ;  gayly ; 
merrily  :  —  lightly  ;  ludicrously. 

FI.fiAtj'ANT-NfesS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  pleasant;  agreeableness.  "The 
pleasantness  of  the  place.'  Sidney. 

2.  Cheerfulness  ;  merriment ;  gayety. 

Like  the  jUeaaantncts  uf  youth.  South. 

PL£a§'ANT-RY  (plSz'9n-tr?),rt.  [Tr.plaisantene.] 

1.  Clayety  ;  merriment ;  humor.         Addison. 

2.  Sprightly  saying ;  lively  talk ;  facetious- 
ness. 

Th«  grave  abound  in  pletuantrief. 

The  dull  in  rrparteei  and  pointii  of  wit.        Ailditon. 

PLeA^'ANT-ToNGUED  (-tttngd),  a.  Haying 
pleasing  speech.  Wright. 

PLEA§E  (pl67.),  V.  a.  [L.  placeo ;  It.  piacere ;  Sp. 
placer;  ¥r.  plaisir.]  \i.  pleased;  pp.  pleas- 
ing, PLEASED.] 

1.  To  be  agreeable  or  gratifying  to  ;  to  grati- 
fy ;  to  delight.     "  Whom  follies  please."     Pope. 

1L>  had  tliis  testimony,  that  he  pleased  God.         Heb.  xi.  5. 

2.  To  content ;  to  satisfy. 

I  will  pleate  you  what  you  will  demand.  S/ial: 

To  be  pleased,  to  choose  ;  to  like.     "  Many  of  our 
most  skilful  painters  were  plea.ied  to  recommend  this 
author  to  me."    Dryden.  —  To  be  pleased  with,  to  ap- 
prove. 
Syn.  —  See  Gratify,  Satisfy. 

PLEASE  (pisz),  V.  n.  1.  To  be  agreeable;  to  give 
or  alford  gratification. 

What  pleating  seemed,  for  her  now  pleases  more.    Hilton. 

2.  To  be  pleased ;  to  like ;  to  choose ;  to 
prefer. 

Spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease 

Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please.       Pope. 

3.  To  condescend ;  to  comply.  [A  word  of 
ceremony.] 

To  express  my  desire  that  he  would  please  to  give  me  my 
liberty.  Hwifl- 

PLEA§'5D-LY,  ad.    In  a  way  to  be  pleased. 

PLEA§'5D-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  pleased. 

fPLEA^E'MAN,  n.  One  who  servilely  pleases  ;  a 
pickthank.  Shak. 

PLEA^'PR,  n.    One  who  pleases.        Bp.  Taylor. 

PLEA^'ING,  p.  a.  That  pleases  or  gratifies  ;  giv- 
ing pleasure  ;  gratifying ;  agreeable  ;  delightful. 
Syn.  — See  Agreeable,  Amiable,  Delight- 
ful. 

PLEA§'|NG,  M.    The  act  of  gratifying.  Shak. 

PLEA§'|NG-LY,  ad.    In  a  pleasing  manner. 

PLEA§'j.\G-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  giving  or 
affording  pleasure.  Feltham. 

PLEA§'liR-A-BLE  (pISzh'iir-j-bl),  a.  Affording 
pleasure  ;  pleasing  ;  agreeable.  Bacon. 

PLftA^'UR- A-BLE-NfiSS  (pl6zh'ur-»-bl-n«s),  n.  The 
quality  of  pleasing.  Hammond. 

PLEA§'VR-A-BLY,  arf.     With  pleasure.      Hanis. 

PLfiA§'l'RE  (plfi/.h'iir),  w.  [It.  piacere ;  Sp.  placer; 
Fr.  j)liusir.  —  See  Please.] 

1.  That  which  pleases ;  gratification  of  the 
senses  or  of  the  mind  ;  enjoyment ;  delight. 

He  that  would  have  the  perfection  of  pleasure,  must  be 
moderate  in  the  use  of  it.  J)i:  Whic/tcule. 

I'leasnre,  or  wrong  or  rightly  understood, 
Our  greatest  evil  or  our  greatest  good.  .  Pope. 

2.  Carnal  or  sensual  gratification.  Sftak. 

3.  What  the  will  dictates  ;  will ;  choice  ;  pref- 
erence ;  purpose.  Dryden.  "  He  will  do  his 
pleasure  on  Babylon."     Isa.  xlviii.  14. 

.At  pleasure,  accordini!  to  desire  or  choice  ;  as  one 
picaseii.  "  We  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of 
our  bodies."  Locke. 

Syn. —  Pleasure  Is  enjoyment  derived  commonly 
through  the  senses  ;  delight  is  a  hieh  decree  of  satis 
faction,  or  a  lively  seiiHatioii  of  pleasure;  joy,  an  in- 
ward, tliough  transient,  fcelini;  of  enjoyment  ;  happi- 
ness is  a  more  pcriiinnent  feeling,  and  is  seated  in  the 
mind — See  Comfort. 

PLfiAS'VRE  (pl«7,li'ur),  v.  a.  To  give  pleasure  to  ; 
to  please  ;  to  gratify,     [r.]  Shak. 

PLf:A§'rRE,  V.  n.  To  pursue  pleasure.  C.  Lamb. 

PLfiAsj'I-RE-BOAT  (pWzh'iir-bM),  n.  A  boat  used 
for  excursions  of  pleasure.  Hume. 


PLftA^'VRE-CAR'RlApE   (plSzh'ur-klr'jj),  n.     A 
carnage  used  for  pleasure.  Adams. 

fPLfcA^'lJRE-FCL    (pl«/.li'ur-f6l),   a.      Pleasant; 
delightful.     "  Pleasurejul  country."  Ab/iot. 

PLEAlj'rRE-GRoC.M),  rt.     An  ornamental  piece 
of  ground  devoted  to  pleasure  or  recreation. 

Any  very  pleasing  place  or  pteasure-yroumls.  IJoldsworl/i. 

plEaij'vRE-house,  n. 

fully  adorned. 

PLfcA!j'l,'RE-TRAlN,   n 
train. 


A  rural  mansion  taste- 
Blackniorc, 


A  Yailway  excursion- 
Simmonds. 


PLEas'VRE-WAlK  (pl6/,h'ur-w4k),  n.     A  walk 
or  place  for  walking,  adorned  by  art.      Smollet. 

PLfiA§'l,'R-l8T,  n.   One  devoted  to  pleasure,  [u.] 

The  deligbta  wherein  mere  pUasuristt  pUce  their  para- 
dise. Urotane. 


PLEAT,  V.  a. 
row  folds. 


To  crimp,  as  linen  or  lace,  in  nar- 
Simmonds. 


PLp-BE'IAN  (pl?-bS'y9n,  44),  a.  IL. plebeiits  ;  plebs, 
plebis,  the  common  people  ;  It.  pLbeo  ;  Sp.  ple- 
oei/o ;  Fr.  pliibeieti.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  common  people  ;  vulgar ; 
mean  ;  low.     "  Plebeian  notions."  Bacon. 

A  queen  I  and  own  a  base  plebeian  mind  t  Dryilen. 

2.  Consisting  of  the  common  people.     "  Ple- 
beian concourses."  Kiny  Charles. 

PLg-BE'IAN  (ple-be'y?n,  44),  n.  1.  {Roman  Ant.) 
One  of  the  common  people,  as  distinguished 
from  the  patricians,  senators,  and  kniglits. 

IK.  Smith. 
2.  One  of  the  common  people  or  lower  rank 
of  citizens  ;  one  of  the  populace. 

The  nobles  have  the  monopoly  of  honor,  the  plebeians  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth.  Jiwie. 

f  PLp-BE'fANCE  (-yjns),  n.  The  common  people ; 
the  commonalty.  Dtt  Bartas,  1621. 

PLp-BE'rA.\-T.SM  (ple-bS'y?n-tzm),  n.  The  con- 
duct or  the  cnaracter  of  plebeians.  Foster. 

PLp-BE'I.\N-rZE  (ple-be'yju-Iz)*  »-"•  «•  To  render 
plebeian  or  common.  Ch.  Ob. 

PLEB-J-FI-CA'TFON,  n.  [L.  plebs,  plebis,  the  com- 
mon people,  and  facio,  to  make.]  Act  of  making 
plebeian,  common,  or  vulgar,     [k.]     Coleridge. 

PLg-BlS'CI'r,  n.  [L.  plebiscitum ;  pkbs,  plebis, 
the  common  people,  and  acitxtm,  an  ordinance  ; 
Fr.  pl-biscite.]  A  law  or  ordinance  made  by 
the  lloman  plebeians  or  commonalty,  on  the 
requisition  of  a  tribune,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  senate  or  patricians.  Bouvier. 

PLEC-TOO-JVJ  ' TUl,  n.pl.  [Gr.  »;./«&»,  to  con- 
nect, and  yvaOof,  a  jaw.]  (/cA.)  An  order  of 
fishes,  including  those  which  have  the  maxillary 
bones  anchylosed  to  the  sides  of  the  intermax- 
illaries,  which  alone  form  the  jaws.         Brande. 

PL£c'TQG-NAthe,  n.    One  of  the  Plectogtiathi. 

Brande. 
PLfiC-TOG-NATH'|C,  a 
Plectognathi. 

PL5C-T6g'NA-THO0s,  o.  (/c/j.)  Pertaining  to 
the  Plectognathi  ;  plectognathic.         Eng.  Cyc. 

PL£o'TRQ-P6ME,  n.  [Gr.  itXhKTpov,  a  spur,  and 
Ttmpa,  a  lid.]  A  genus  of  percoid  fishes.  Brande. 

PLF.C-TROP-TK-Rl'JV^, 
n.  pi.  [Gr.  jT/.^icrpoi',  a 
spur,  and  ttt^ooi',  a  wing.] 
(Oniith.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order  » 
Anseres  and  family  .V;A 
Atuitida  ;  spur-winged 
geese.  Oray 

PLECTRUM,     n.       [L., 
from  Gr.  ir/^icrpof;  nh'ioau,  to  strike.] 

1.  {Grecian  &  Roman  Aut.)  A  little  staff  or 
wand  for  striking  the  strings  of  the  lyre. 

W.  Smith. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  styloid  process  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone :  —  the  uvula  :  —  tne  tongue.  Dungli&ott. 

PLftl),  «'.  (t  p.  from  plead.     [Erroneoiisly  used  for 
'   pleaded.]     See  Plead.  Sir  D.  Breirnter. 

PI.f:i)(?E  (pl8j),  w.  [Mid.  L.  plegiiim;  Old  Fr. 
pleige.  —  A.  S.  plihtan.  to  plight.     Ilickes.'] 

\.  Something  put  in  pawn  ;    something  given 
or  deposited  as  security  for  the  repayment  of 


(/cA.)  Pertaining  to  the 
Siudamore. 


Barkidiomia  regia. 


money  or  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise ;  a  depos- 
it ;  a  pa>vn  ;  a  gage. 

ir  a  pawnbroker  rrcrivea  plalc  or  jewcta  aa  •  jalMtae. 

But  thrrw  his  gauntirt  aa  a  aacrrd  pMge 
His  cauMF  ill  roniljat  Ihc  ni-xt  day  Ui  try.  Spvmter. 

The  gn-at  humility,  ural,  and  iluvmioa.  wbirb  apfM-aml  10 
be  In  lliciii.  was,  in  all  iiivn's  oplniuD,  mpledgttt  tadr  ham- 
leas  iiicuniiig.  Iloaka-. 
aur  In  law,  the  term  pledge  u  conflned  lo  perwMUil 
property  )  and  it  m  ensenlial  to  the  cunlraci  thai  lliert 
ahuuld  lie  an  actual  delivery  of  tlic  thing,  u  aecunly 
for  some  debt  ur  engagement.     Kent.     Slory. 

2.  (Olfl  Eng.  Iaiw.)  A  person  who  becomes 
security  for  another ;  a  surety.  Whtuhate. 

3.  A  hosta^^e.  Raleigh.     Dryden. 

4.  A  drinking  of  one's  health ;  a  health  in 
drinking. — Sec  Pledge,  v.  Shak. 

Dead  pled/re,  {Ijtir.)  an  old  term  for  a  mortgafe. — 
LtKiHg  pledire,  an  entate  grained  In  another,  for  a  autn 
of  money  borrowed,  to  be  held  by  him  until  the  rents 
and  profits  6f  it  shall  repay  the  aame.  Hhuhate. —  T0 
hold  in  pledge,  lo  keep  as  security.  —  To  put  la  pltdgt, 
to  pawn. 

Syn.  — See  Deposit. 

PLfiD^E  (pl«j),  V.  a.  [Mid.  L.  plegio;  Old  Fr. 
pleiger.  —  Ger.    pjledgen.]     [».   fledged  ;   pp. 

PLEDGING,  PLEDGED.] 

1.  To  put  or  deposit  in  pawn  ;  to  give  or  de- 
posit as  security  for  repayment  of  money  or  thi* 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  ;  to  pawi}  ;  to  pHghU 

An  honest  liwtor  stole  a  gem  away  1 

He  itledgeU  it  to  the  knight  Poi>e. 

2.  To  secure  by  a  pledge.  "To  pledge  my 
vow,  I  give  my  hand."  Shak. 

3.  To  invite  to  drink  by  drinking  first  of  the 
cup  ;  to  drink  the  health  of. 

Fletli/e  me,  my  (Hend,  and  drink  till  thou  be'st  wiae.  Oowlep. 
teg'  "  The  expression  '  I  Ml  pledge  you,'  in  drink- 
ing, is  deduced  by  some  of  our  wrllerf  on  impular  an- 
tiquities from  the  times  when  the  Danes  were  in  pos- 
sesi<ion  uf  England.  It  is  said  to  have  lieen  the  cus- 
tom of  that  people  to  seize  the  moment  wJien  a  nali\« 
of  the  island  was  in  tlie  act  of  dnnking,  in  aiab  hiin 
with  a  knife  or  dagger;  whence  people  could  n<M 
drink  in  company  unless  some  one  present  would  be 
their  |>/r(/ffrorHurcty  that  they  should  receive  no  harm. 
Others  afate  the  custom  to  have  taken  rise  fnim  lli« 
death  of  King  Edward  the  Martyr,  sou  to  Edgar,  wlio, 
by  the  contrivance  uf  his  step-mother  Elfrida,  was 
stablicd  in  the  back  aK  he  was  drinking.  Brand 
thought  the  expression  meant  no  more  than  that,  if 
you  took  your  cup  or  glass,  I  pledged  myself  to  you 
that  I  would  follow  your  example."     P.  Cyt. 

PL£D9-Ef:',  «.  (Law.)  The  person  to  whom  a 
pledge  is  given  ;  a  pawnee.  Burrill. 

PLED9E'Lf:ss,  a.     Having  no  pledge.     Qu.  Rev. 

PLfioqE-OR'  (130),  n.  (Lair.)  One  who  gives  a 
pledge ;  a  pledger.  BlackUone. 

PLED^'^R,  n.  One  who  pledges  or  offers  a  pledge. 

PLED9'f-RY,  n.     (Lair.)  Suretyship.    ll'AisAav. 

PLfcD^'pT,  n.  (Surg.)  A  compress  of  lint,  with 
the  filaments  arranged  parallel  to  each  other, 
applied  over  wounds,  ulcers,  &c.        Dungliton. 

II  PLE'IAD  (pl6'y?d),  n.  One  of  the  Pleiades. 
"  The'lost  Pleiad."  Mrs.  Hematu. 

II  PLE'IA-DEtf  (ple'y»-dei)  [pl«'y»-«l«*.  "'•  ''•  f- 
Sm.  R. ;  pll'»-dez,  N.  A'. ;  pU'yvdCz,  Ja.],  h.  pL 
[L.,  from  Gr.  n/»io<5»f.] 

1.  (Grecian  &  Roman  Myth.)  The  seven 
daughters  of  Atlas  and  Plelouc,  placed  by  Ju- 
piter among  the  stars.  H'.  Smith. 

2.  {Astroti.)  A  cluster  of  seven  stars  in  the 
neck  of  Taurus,  assigned  by  Midler  as  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  sidereal  system.  Herschel. 

ijj-  "  I  have  preferred  those  orthoopints  »vlni  mark 
these  words  as  I  have  done  to  .Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
makes  the  lirst  syllable  like  Hie  verb  lo  Wy.  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Peiry,  the  only  oriliuepiKi!'  Ironi 
whom  we  can  know  the  Msiud  of  ihe  diphlliong  ri, 
give  it  as  I  have  done  ;  and  Johnson,  by  placing  llie 
accent  after  the  r,  seems  to  have  done  the  Kanie;  but 
the  sound  we  invariably  give  lo  these  voweln  in  ple- 
beian  is  a  sufficient  prtMif  of  English  analogy,  and 
that  pnmoiinring  ihein  like  eye  is  an  aire<-Ution  of 
adhering  to  the  Greek,  from  which  P/ciorfM  is  derived." 
H  alker. 
II  PI.E'IAD?  (pl«'y»dz)  [pl«'y?d/.,  M'.  P.  t.  Sm.  R. 
Wh.\  pli'sdr.,  E.  Jii.;  pll>dx,  ^'.  A".],  n.  pL 
(Astron.)  The  Pleiades.  Dryden. 

PI.Ei'Q-CE.NE,  n.     (Geoi.)  Pliocene.      Eng.  Cyc. 
PLEts'TQ-OENE,  H.    [Or.  whttrt,  most,  and  gwi 
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voi.  new.]  (Geol.)  The  newest  of  the  tertiary 
strata,  which  contains  the  largest  proportion  of 
living  species  of  shells.  Maunder. 

!'LKIS'T0-MAG-NET'1C,  a.  [Gr.  vXritrroi,  \ery 
much,  and  ^'ay»'?/r>7s,  magnetic]  (Min.)  Noting 
minerals,  as  magnetite,  which  are  highly  mag- 
netic; —  used  in  contradistinction  to  oligisto- 
matjnetic,  noting  minerals,  as  some  varieties  of 
hematite,  which  are  slightly  magnetic.      Alger. 

tPLE'NAL,  a.  [L.  plenus.']  Full;  complete; 
plenary.     "  Fair  and  plena!  view."     Beaumont. 

II  PLEN'A-R!-LY,  ad.  In  a  plenary  manner ;  fully; 
completely  ;  entirely.  Aylijf'e. 

II  PLEN'A-RI-NESS,  n.  Fulness  ;  completeness  ; 
plenitude.  Johnson. 

PLEN'AR-TV,  w.  [L.  ;>fe«J<s,  full.]  (Eccl.  Laio.) 
The  state  of  an  occupied  benefice.     Blackstone. 

II  PLEN'A-RY,  or  PLE'NA-RY  [plen'a-re,  S.  P.  J. 
E.  F.  K.  R. ;  pl6'n9-re,  Ja.  Sm.  C.  IVr.  Wb. ; 
pl«n'9-re  or  ple'iij-r?,  ^^.],  a.  [L.  plenus;  It. 
plenario  ;  Sp.  plena  ;  Fr.  pltniirc.']  Full ;  com- 
plete ;  entire.  "  A  plenary  right.'  South. 
Plenary  inspiration,  {Theol.)  that  kind  or  degree  of 
inspiration  wliicli  excludes  all  mixtiiro  of  error. 

45j»  "Some  very  respectable  speakers  make  the 
vowel  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  long  ;  but 
aualoisy  and  the  best  usage  seem  to  shorten  the  e,  as 
they  flo  the  a  in  a-rananj.  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston, 
Buchanan,  and  Entick  adopt  the  second  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Ur.  Ash,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry,  the  first.  Nor  do  [  see  any  rea- 
son that  the  e  should  not  be  short  in  this  word  as  well 
as  in  plenitude,  in  which  all  our  orthoepists,  except 
Buchanan,  pronounce  the  e  as  in  plenty."     Walker. 

II  t  PLEN'.A-RY,  or  PLE'N.A-Ry,  n.  Decisive  pro- 
cedure. "       '  '      '  Ayliffe. 

fPLENE,  a.  [L.  plenus;  It.  pieno;  Sp.  pleno  ; 
Fr.  pleine.}     Full ;  plenary.  Brunne. 

PLEN'I-CORN,  n.  [L.  plenus,  full,  and  comu,  a 
horn.]  {Zoiil.)  A  ruminant  quadruped  having 
solid  horns,  as  the  deer,  &c.  Brande. 

FLEN-I-LU'NAR,  a.  Relating  to  the  full  moon  ; 
plenilunary.'  Campbell. 

PLEN-l-LU'NA-Ry,  a.     Plenilunar.  Brotvne. 

tPIiEN'!-LUNE,  n.  [L.  plenilunium ;  It.  S;  Sp. 
pleniltmio.]     The  full  moon.  B.  Jonson. 

PL?-NiP'0-TENCE,    ;  „.      [l.  pknus,    full,   and 

PLp-i\TP'0-TEN-CY,  ) />o<e?j//a,  power;  It.  pie- 
nipotenza  ;  Sp.  plenipotencia.]  Fulness  of  pow- 
er ;  absolute  power,     [r.]  Milton. 

PLg-NlP'O-TENT,  a.  [L.  plenus,  full,  doadipotens, 
able.]     Possessing  full  power.  Milton. 

PLEN-I-PO-TEN'Tl-A-RY  (plen-e-p9-ten'she-5i-re), 
n.  [It.  plenipotenziario  ;  Sp.  plenipotenciario  ; 
Fr.  plenipotentiaire.]  A  person  invested  with 
full  power  to  negotiate,  —  particularly  an  am- 
bassador or  minister  having  full  powers  to  settle 
matters  connected  with  his  mission,  subject, 
however,  to  the  ratification  of  the  government 
by  which  he  is  authorized.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Ambassador. 

PLEN-|-PO-TEN'T!-A-RY  (plen-e-po-ten'she-fi-re), 
a.  Invested  with  full'  powers.  "Plenipoten- 
tiary ministers."  Howell. 

PLfiN'ISH,  V.  a.     1.  t  To  replenish.  Reeve. 

2.  To  supply  with  furniture,  as  a  house;  to 

furnish.     [Scotland.]  Rudd. 

PLEN'|SH-lNG,  n.  The  furnishing  of  a  house; 
household  furniture.     [Scotland.]  Rudd. 

PLEN'!SH-lNG-NA[L,  n.  A  large  nail  for  fasten- 
ing planks  or  floor-boards  to  joists.    Simmonds. 

PLE'NjST,  n.  [Ft.  pleniste,  from  L.  plenus,  full.] 
One  who  holds  all  space  to  be  full  of  matter ;  a 
plenitudinarian ;  —  opposed  to  vacuist.      Boyle. 

PLEN'I-TUDE,  n.  [L.  plenitudo  ;  plenus,  full ;  It. 
plenitudine  ;  Sp.  plemtud ;  Fr.  plmitude.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  full ;  fulness ;  complete- 
ness; abundance.  Bentley.    Bacon. 

2.  Animal  fulness  ;  repletion  ;  plethory. 

Relaxation  from  plenitude  is  cured  by  spare  diet.    ArbutTmot. 

PLEN-l-TU-DI-NA'Rl-AN,  n.  One  who  holds  that 
there  is  no  vacuum  ;  a  plcnist.         Shaftesbury. 

PLEN-!-TU'DI-NA-RY,  a.  Full;  compkte ;  en- 
tire ;  imrestricted  ;  plenary. 

A  8tranf!c  kind  of  government  must  that  needs  be  wherein 
a  subject  shall  have  a  )ilemtudin<iry  power  beyond  that  which 
his  lord  and  king's  was.  JV.  Bacon. 


II  PLEN'T^-OflS  [plin'te-iis,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. ; 
plen'tyus,  £.  P.  K.  ;  plen'chus,  S.;  pleii'che-us, 
l^F.],  a.     [From  pletity.l 

1.  Abundant ;  copious  ;  plentiful ;  ample. 

The  king  made  silver  and  gold  at  Jerusalem  as  plrnteoiw 
as  stones.  i  Chron.  i.  15. 

Thou,  Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  forgive,  and  plenteous 
in  inerey  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  thee.        Ps.  Ixxxvi.  5. 

2.  Yielding  plenty  or  abundance  ;  fruitful ; 
productive.     "  The  seven  pletiteotis  years." 

Gen.  xli.  34. 
Syn. —  See  Ample,  Fertile. 

II  PLEN'T^-OUS-LY,  «rf.  Copiously;  abundantly; 
plentifviily.  Shak. 

II  PLEN'T^-OLIS-NESS,  n.  Abundance  ;  copious- 
ness ;  plenty.  Spenser. 

PLEN'TI-FUL,  a.   Yielding  plenty  ;  ample  ;  abun- 
dant ;  copious  ;  plenteous  ;  exuberant;  produc- 
tive ;  fruitful.  " A. plentiful  haryest." L'Estrange. 
Syn. —  See  Ample,  Exuberant. 

PLEN'Tl-FUL-LY.  ad.  Copiously;  abundantly; 
plenteously  ;  exuberantly.  Addison. 

PL£n'TI-FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  plen- 
tiful ;  abundance  ;  copiousness.  Wotton. 

PLEN'TI-NESS,  n.  Plentifulness.  [it.]  Raymond. 

PLEN'TV,  n.  [Old  Fr.  plente  (Old  Fng.  plentee), 
from  l].  plenus,  full.] 

1.  Abundance  ;  an  adequate  supply  ;  as  much 
as  is  required  or  desired  ;  enough. 

Our  land  shall  forth  in  plenty  throw 

Her  fruits  to  be  our  food.  Milton. 

2.  Fruitfulness  ;  exuberance  ;  profusion. 

The  teeming  clouds 
Descend  in  gladsome  iilenti/  o'er  the  world.      T/iomson. 
Syn.  —  Plenty  is  fulness,  and  is  as  much  as  is  re- 
quired ;    abundance   is   overflow,   and    more   than   is 
wanted  ;    exuberance  and   profusion  are   more   than 
abundance. 

PLEN'TY,  a.  Abundant;  plentiful.  "Water  is 
plenty.^'  Tusser.  "  If  reasons  were  as  plenty 
as  blackberries."     Shak. 

Where  shrubs  are  pknty  and  water  scarce.       Goldsmith. 

The  way  to  make  money  plenty  in  every  man's  pocket. 

Finnklin, 

gg'  Plenty  is  much  used  colloquially  as  an  adjec- 
tive, in  the  sense  of  plentiful,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  En<;land  ;  and  this  use  is  supported  by  respec- 
table authorities,  thouizh  it  is  condemned  by  various 
critics.  Johnson  says,  "  It  is  used  barbarously,  I 
think,  for  plentiful  "  ;  and  Dr.  Camjibell,  in  Ins  "  Phi- 
losophy of  Rhetoric,"  says,  "  Plenty  tor  plentiful  aji- 
pears  to  me  so  gross  a  vulgarism  I  hat  I  should  not 
iiave  thought  it  worthy  of  a  place  here,  if  I  had  not 
sometimes  found  it  in  works  of  considerable  merit." 

PLE'J\ruM,n.  [L.  plenus,  plentiin,  fuU.]  Fulness 
of  matter  in  space ;  —  opposed  to  vacuum. 

There  are  objections  against  a  plenum,  and  objections 
against  a  vacuum;  but  one  of  them  must  certainly  be  true. 

Johntion. 

t  PLE'NY-TIDE,  n.  [L.  plenus,  full,  and  Eng. 
tide.]     A  full  tide.  Greene. 

PL^-oeU'RO-I^M,  n.  [Gr.  irliov,  more,  and  XP"'"' 
color.]  (Opt.)  The  exhibition  of  several  shades 
of  color,  as  when  a  mixture  of  polarized  and 
non-polarized  light  passes  through  a  double- 
refracting  crystal.  Nichol. 

PLE'O-NA^M  (ple'o-nazm),  n.  [Gr.  nhovnands  ; 
TtXiov,  more  ;  L.  pleonasmus  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  pleojias- 
mo ;  Fr.  plJotiosme.]  {Rhet.)  A  redundant 
phrase  or  expression  ;  the  use  of  more  words 
than  are  necessary  ;  redundancy ;  as,  "  I  saw 
it  with  these  eyes."  •  Mason. 

PLE'O-NASTE,  w.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  Wrdi/'iffro?,  abun- 
dant.] (Min.)  A  black  variety  of  spinel ;  can- 
dite.  Dana. 

PLE-O-NAS'TIC,         )  a.    [Gr.  vhovaariK^,.]   Per- 

PLE-O-NAS'TI-CAL,  S  taining  to,  or  partaking  of, 

pleonasm ;  redundant.  Blackwall. 

If  he  had  said. "  A  female  in  ven  tress,"  the  expression  would 
have  been  pleonastic.  Cromtne. 

PLE-O-NAS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.     Redundantly. 

tPLe-ROPH'O-RY,  n.  [Gr.  7rP.»;po</.op(«.]  Full 
persuasion  or  conviction  ;  certainty.     Bp.  Hall. 

t  PLESH,  n.     A  plash  ;  a  puddle.  Spenser: 

PLE-SI-0-M6R'PHI§M,  n.  [Gr.  T!7.r,aiou  near,  and 
fioofn,  a  form.]  The  state  of  crystallized  sub- 
stances which  closely  resemble,  but  are  not  iden- 
tical with,  each  other  in  form.  Brande. 


PLE-SI-O-MOR'PHOUS,  a.  Having  a  similar  form, 
as  crystals.  Brande'. 

PLE'SI-O-SAUR,  n.  {ZoSl.)  An  animal  of  the 
genus  Plesiosaurus.  Brande. 

PLE-SI-0-SAu' RUS,n.;  pi.  plesiosavri.  [Gr. 
iritjaioi,  near,  and  auipoi,  a  lizard.]  {Pal.)  A 
genus  of  extinct  marine  saurians,  having  a  very 
long  neck.  Brande 

PLETH'O-RA  [pleth'o-rsi,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  C.  ;  pl?-tli6'r3,  R.],  n.  [Gr.  v/.i/Odpti ;  T:h;Oia, 
to  be  full.]  {Med.)  Fulness  of  blood ;  super- 
abundance or  excess  of  blood  ;  redundant  ful- 
ness of  the  blood-vessels ;  repletion.  Dunglison. 

PLETH-O-RET'jC,  a.     Plethoric.  Johnson. 

PLp-THOR'lC  or  PLETH'O-RTc  [ple-tlior'jk,  S. 
W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C. ;  pleih'o-rik,  Wb. 
Ash,  Ci-abb],  a.  [Gr.  nXriOwpiicdi  ;  It.  (Sf  Sp.  ple- 
iorico ;  Fr.  plythorique.]  Affected  with,  or  hav- 
ing, plethora  ;  having  a  full  habit  of  body. 

4®=  Although  all  the  principal  English  orthoepists 
place  the  accent  of  this  word  on  the  second  syllable, 
yet  Mr.  Todd  says,  "  It  is  now  usually  placed  on  the 
first." 

PL^-THOR'I-CAL,  a.     Plethoric.  C.  Lamb. 

PLg-THOR'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  one 
who  is  plethoric.  C.  Lamb. 

PLETH'O-Ry,  n.  Repletion  ;  plethora.  Bp.Taylor. 

PLETH' Rgj\r,n.  \Gr.  ■nliOpov.']  {Grecian  Ant.)  A. 
measure  of  length  equal  to  100  English  feet :  — ' 
also  a  square  measure  equal  to  10,000  Englislj 
feet.  Liddell  (5f  Scott. 

PLETH' RUM,  n.     Same  as  Plethiion.     SmaH. 

PLEU'RJi,n.  [Gr.  TrP.fupd.]  {Anat.)  One  of  two 
thin,  diaphanous,  perspirable  membranes  which 
line  the  sides  of  the  chest.  Dunglison. 

PLEU'RI-SY  (plu're-se),  n.  [Gr.  Ttltvpnii  ;  irhvpi, 
the  side  ;  L.  plcuritis,  pleurisis ;  It.  plcvrisia ; 
Sp.  pleuresia ;  Fr.  pleun'sie.']  {Med.)  Inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura,  commonly  accompanied 
by  lancinating  pain  in  one  side  of  the  chest, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  cough.     Dunglison. 

PLEU'R{-SY-R66t,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant,  called 
di\so  butterjly-weed  ;  Asclepias  tuherusa.     Gray. 

PLEU-RIT'jC,         ;  a.     [Gr.  ^XivpiriKo,  ;  L.  plev- 
PLEU-RTt'I-CAL,  )  riticus  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  pleuritico; 
Fr.  pleuretigue.]     Pertaining  to  pleurisy. 

PLEir-RI'TIS,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  5r;.fup/r(s.]  {Med.) 
Pleurisy.  —  See  Pleurisy.  Dunglison. 

PLEU-RO-JVEC'TJ-n.m,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  irAtuort',  the 
side,  and  >>riKT6i,  swimming.]  {Ich.)  A  family  of 
fishes  which  swim  on  their  side ;  flat-fishes. 

Brande. 

PLEU-RO-PNEU-MO'NJ-A  (-nu-),  }  n.    [Gr.  T!/.ivfd, 

PLEl'J-RO-PER-JP-NBU'MQ-NY,  S  the  pleura,  and 
TTfptnviviAoi'in,  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  irepi, 
around,  and  ■nmunovia,  a  lung  disease  ;  vvil/jnov, 
a  lung,  and  ttico},  to  breathe.]  (Med.)  Inflam- 
mation occupying  the  pleura  and  the  lung  at  the 
same  time.  Dunglison. 

fPLEV'IN,  n.  [Law  Fr.  phvine.']  {Law.)  Se. 
curity  by  pledge,  or  by  pledging.  Burrill. 

PLEX'1-FORM,  a.  [L.  plexus,  a  twining,  and/or- 
ma,  form.]  In  the  form  of  net-work  ;  compli- 
cated ;  intricate.  Maunder. 

PLfX-IM'jp-TgR,   ;  „,    [Gr.  TrA^^.j,  a  stroke,  per- 
PLpX-OM'p-T^R,  )  cussion,  and  iiirpov,  a  meas- 
ure.]    {Med.)  An  ivory  plate  used  in  examina- 
tions of  the  chest  by  percussion.        Dunglison. 
PLEX'URE,  w.     An  interweaving;  a  texture. 

Their  social  branch  the  wedded  plexiires  rear.        Brooke. 

P  LEX 'us,  n.  [L.,  a  braiding,  a  twining;  plecto, 
to  braid  or  twine.]  {Anat.)  A  network  of 
blood-vessels  or  of  nerves.  Dunglison. 

PLEYT,  w.     (yat<<.)  A  kind  of  ship.     Simmonds. 

PLl-A-BIL'I-Ty,  n.  The  quality  of  being  pliable ; 
pliableness.  Todd. 

PLI'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  plier,  to  bend,  from  L.  pU- 
co  (Gr.  nXiKui),  to  t«-ist,  to  twine.] 

1.  Easy  to  be  bent ;  flexible  ;  pliant.  Addison- 

2.  Flexible  of  disposition  ;  easily  persuaded ; 
compliant.  "  Pliable  she  promised  to  be."  More. 

Syn.  —  See  Ductile. 
PLF'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  plia- 
ble"; pliability  ;  flexibility.  Hammmid. 


A.  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  t,  short;    A,  f,  j,  O,  U,  y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FAlL;    HEIR,  H^R: 


PLIABLY 

PLI'A-BLY,  ad.    In  a  pliable  manner.  Wood. 

PLl'AN-CY,  n.  Easiness  to  be  bent;  pliableness; 
flexibility.  AtMiaon. 

PLI'AXT,  a.     [Fr. ;  plier,  pliant,  to  bend.] 

i.  Easy  to  be  bent ;  bi  iidiiig ;  fli-xile  ;  flexi- 
ble ;  limber;  pliable;  supi)le  ;  yielding  ;  litbe. 
"A  finer  and  more pliaiU  thread."         Addison. 

2.  Easy  to  take  any  form ;  easily  moulded. 

A$  the  wax  mclta  that  to  the  tianie  I  hold, 

I'liant  and  warm  may  atill  Ikt  licart  rviiiain.    QranrUU. 

3.  Easy  to  be  persuaded  ;  compliant. 

The  will  wa<  then  more  ductile  and  pliant  to  right  rcoaon. 

Huuth. 

Syn.— Soe  Flexible. 

PLf'ANT-LV,  ad.     In  a  pliant  manner.       Clarke. 

PLi'ANT-NK.ss,  H.  Quality  of  being  pliant ;  flex- 
ibility ;  pliableness.  liacun. 

PLi'Cjf,  n.  [L.  pUco,  to  fold.]  (Med.)  A  disease 
endemic  in  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  other  parts 
of  Northern  Europe,  characterized  by  the  inter- 
lacing and  matting  of  the  hair.  Dumjlison. 

Pl.rc.X,n.pl.    [L.]     Folds.  Maunder. 

PM'CATE,      )„      Hj. p'ieo,  plicatus,  to 

PLf'CAT-gD,  )  fold.]     (Hot.)   Phuted  or 

folded  like  a  fan,  as  a  leaf.         Loudon. 

tPLl-CA'TiQiV,  n.     The  act  of  folding, 
or  a  fold.  S.  Richardson. 

PLIc'A-TORE  [plIk'9-tQr,  Ja.  Sm.  \Vb.;  plTk'?- 
cliQr,"  IV.Wr.;  pll'k?-cli5r,  S.;  pll'kj-tur,  P.],n. 
[L.  plicatura  ;  It.  piegatura  ;  Sp.  plegadura.'] 
A  fold  ;  a  double.     [ii.J  More. 

PLl(?-|-Dfi.V'T|NE,  n.  [L.  plica,  a  fold,  and  deiis, 
dentin,  a  tooth.]  (Anat.)  A  modification  of  tien- 
tinc,  in  which  the  substance  is  folded,  as  it  were, 
on  a  series  of  vertical  vascular  plates,  which 
radiate  from  the  central  axis  of  the  pulp,  and 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  fluted  character  of 
the  exterior  of  the  tooth.  Brande. 

affords  ex- 
Branih. 
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The  b'lsal  part  of  the  teeth  of  the  wolf-flsh  . . . 
aniples  of  pliciitealine. 


PLl'gRS,  n. />/.  ^Frorap'y.]  [Also  written  »/yej-,s.] 

1.  Pincers  tor  bending  wire,  &c.        Iviscman. 

2.  (Fort.)  A  kind  of  balance,  in  the  form  of 
a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  used  in  raising  and  letting 
down  a  draw-bridge.  iJondon  Eiici/. 

PLf'FORM,  a.  JFr.  pli,  a  fold,  and  Eng.  form.] 
In  the  form  of  a  fold  or  doubling.  Wright. 

PLIGHT  (pllf),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  plihtan,  to  expose  to 
danger,  to  pledge  ;  Dut.  verpUgten,  to  oblige  ; 
Gcr.  verpflichten  ;  'Dan.  forpUgte ;  Sw.forpliKta. 
—  Mid.  L. plegio.]  [i.  flighted;  pp.  plight- 
ing, PLIGHTED.]  Tio  pledge  ;  to  give  as  secu- 
rity or  surety.     "  Plighted  faith."  S/uik. 

New  loves  you  seek. 
New  vows  to  plight,  and  pliyhtntl  vows  to  break.     Dryilen. 

tPLlGHT,  r.  a.     [See  Ply.]     To  plait.      Milton 

PLIGHT  (plit),  n.  [A.  S.  pliht,  plight,  danger; 
Dut.  pligt,  duty,  obligation  ;  Ger.  pjlicht,  duty, 
a  pledge  ;  Dan.  pllgt ;  Sw.  plickt  ;•  Scot,  pli/cht, 
duty,  punishment. — Slid.  L.  plegium,  a  pledge.] 

1.  Pledge ;  gage.  "  That  lord,  whose  hand 
must  take  my  plight."  Shak. 

2.  Condition  ;  state.  '■'^Va.m^nX  plight."  Spen- 
ser.   "This  .  .  .  loathsome  plight."  Miltoti. 

3.  Good  case.  "  Cattle  in  plight."  [u.]  Tiisser. 

4.  +  [Fr.  plier,  to  bend.  —  See  Ply.]  A  plait ; 
a  double.     "Many  a  folded  p'j^A^"       Spenser. 

6.  t  A  garment  of  some  kind.  Johnsoti.  Todd. 

He  let  not  lark 
My  plioM.  or  coat,  or  cloak.  C/iapman'it  Cklyvey. 

a^  "  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  thoro  fin  this  pas- 
sage] the  common  meaning  of  cont/ition."    J^ares. 

PLfGHT'ea  (pllt'er),  n.     He  who,  or  that  which, 

plights;  a  pledger.  Shak. 

PLlM,  r.  n.     To  swell.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

PLInth,  n.  [Gr.  nUvOo^,  a  brick  or  tile,  a  plinth ; 
L.  pUntkus ;  It.  ^  Sp.  p'into ;  Fr.  plinfhe.] 
(Arch.)  A  projecting,  vertical-faced  member, 
forming  the  lowest  part  of  the  basement  of  a 
column,  pillar,  wall,  or  tomb.  Britton. 

PLlN'THiTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina  and  iron,  from  Antriin,  Ireland.  Brande. 

PLrQ-rENR,  a.  [Gr.  n?.iiwi',  m^e,  and  Knivif, 
new.]  (Geol.)  Noting  the  most  modern  tertiary 
deposit  or  formation,  or  the  upper  part  of  the 
tertiary  strata ;  —  also  written  pleiocen».    Lyell. 


49>"  There  are,  in  hin 
newer  plioeeae  funiiailonM." 


Lyell'il  view,  older  and 
kng.  Cye. 


PLrp-CENE,  n.  (Gi-ol.)  The  pliocene  formation  ; 
—  written  also  pleiocene.  LgcU. 

PLTTT,  «.  An  instrument  used  in  Russia,  resem- 
bling the  knout.  ^V.  Brit.  Uev. 

PLOC,  n.  [Fr.]  A  mixture  of  hair  and  tar  for 
covering  a  ship's  bottom.  ISiintnoiuU. 

PLO'cp,  n.  [Gr.  nloKfi,  complication.]  (Rhet.) 
A  figure  by  which  a  word  is  repeated  emphati- 
cally, and  so  as  not  only  to  express  the  subject, 
but  also  some  quality  of  it ;  as,  "  In  that  great 
victory  Cajsar  was  Ca;sar  "  ;  i.  e.  a  mighty  con- 
queror. Buileg.     Alartin. 

PI.b-CK-i  'JV^,n.pL 
[Gr.  Tr XoKi'i,  a  weav- 
mg.]  (Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  co- 
nirostral  birds  of 
the  order  Pasaeres 
and  family  Frin- 
gilhda ;  weavers. 

Gray.  Textor  alecto. 

PLOD,  V.  n,  [The  origin  is  quite  obscure.  Jamie- 
son.  —  From  the  same  root  as  plough,  or  pig, 
Richardson.]      [j.    ploddkd;   pp.   plodding, 

PLODDED.] 

1.  To  travel  laboriously,  wearisomely,  or 
heavily  ;  to  walk  sluggishly. 

Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended, 

1  hat  barefoot  plod  1  tlie  cold  ground  upon.  Shak. 

2.  To  Study  heavily  ;  to  meditate. 

She  reasoned  without  7>/or/</i/i{/  long.  S>P{ft. 

3.  To  toil ;  to  drudge  ;  to  moil.  Young. 
PLOD'DgR,  n.  One  who  plods ;  a  dull,  laborious  per- 
son.   "  Precisians  and  plain  plodders."  Warner. 

PL^D'DJNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  plods  ;  slow, 
laborious  movement  or  study.  Shak. 

PL6d'D1NG-LV,  ad.  In  a  plodding  manner.  Clarke. 

PLOn^E,  n.  (Mil.)  Same  as  Plonoee.  Stocqueler. 

PLOJV-OEE  (pl6n-zha'),  n.  [Fr.]  (M/.)  The  su- 
perior slope  given  to  the  parapet.  Campbell. 

PIX)N'K5T,  n,  A  coarse  woollen  cloth.  Simmonds. 

PLOT,  n.     [Fr.  plat.  —  See  Plat.] 

1.  A  small  extent  of  ground ;  a  plat.  "  A 
chosen  plot  of  fertile  land."  Spenser. 

A  pretty  j)lol,  well  chose  to  build  upon.  Ulial: 

2.  A  plantation  laid  oxit.  Sidney. 

3.  (Surveying.)  A  plan  or  draught  of  a  piece 
of  land.  Davie*. 

PL5t,  n.  [Evidently  contracted  from  Fr.  coin- 
plot,  a  plot.  Johnson.  —  From  plight,  to  pledge. 
Tooke.  Richardson.] 

1.  A  secret  plan,  scheme,  or  design,  —  particu- 
larly for  a  bad  purpose  ;  a  conspiracy  ;  a  strata- 
gem ;  a  scheme.  "  Our  plots  atid  wiles."  Milton. 

2.  A  complication  of  affairs  .or  incidents,  as 
in  a  play,  or  a  story  ;  an  intrigue  or  knot. 

NnthinfT  must  be  sunt;  between  the  acts 

But  what  some  way  conduces  to  the  plot.     JtcMKOmmon, 

3.  Deep  reach  of  thought ;  contrivance.  "  A 
man  of  much />/o<."     [r.J  Denham. 

PLOT,  tJ.  n.  [i.  PLOTTED  ;  pp.  plotting,  plot- 
ted.] 

1.  To  form  a  plot  or  scheme  of  mischief.  "  The 
wicked  plotteth  against  the  just."  Ps.  xxxvii.  12. 

She  had  plotteil  to  destroy  them  there.  th-ai/tou. 

2.  To  plan  ;  to  scheme  ;  to  contrive.  "  The 
prince  did  plot  to  be  secretly  gone." 

PLOT,  r.  a.  1.  To  plan  ;  to  devise ;  to  contrive. 
"  Plotting  an  unprofitable  crime."  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  a  plot  or  plan  of. 

This  treatise  jilottrlh  down  Cornwall.  t'«r«c. 

PL6T'Fi)l,  rt.     Abounding  with  plots.       Wright. 
PLO-TI'J^JE,  n.  pi. 
[Gr.        ir/(iri7{,       a 

swimmer.  ( Or- 
nith.) A  sub-fam- 
ily of  birds  of  the 
order  Anseres  and 
fnmWy  Pelecani dtp;  darters.  Gray. 

PL/)T'(-.\TST    w.      (Eccl.   nist.)    A 
disciple  of  Plotinus,  a  celebrated 
Platonic  philosopher,  who,  in  the 
Tu'l^*,,"^''  "^  Christianity  tanght   p^^^  ,u,^' 
that  the  human  soul  emanates  from  hus. 


PLOUGIILAND 

the  divine  Being,  to  whom   H  ia  reunited  at 
AvniYi.  Craiff. 

PLoT'-PKoAf,  a.     Proof  against  plots,       Shak. 

PLoT'T^R,  n.     One  who  plots.     Sfitik.     Ihydm. 

PL6t'T|NG,  w.     1.  Act  of  forming  nehomes. 

2.  (Surret/ing.)  The  act  of  deiinenling  upon 
paprr  the  lines  of  n  survoy,  drawn  to  a  itciile, 
and  in  their  true  relative  position.  E/tot. 

PLOt'TING-HPALK,  n.  (Surrnfing.)  An  instru- 
ment consisting  of  two  ivory  scales  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  used  in  plotting.  Zto.  ^  P. 

PLoCgII  (pliitt),  n.  [Tiui.  ploeg ;  (ier.  p/ug  ,THn. 
plov  ;  Sw.  p/og  ;  Scot,  plench.  —  Some  derive 
this  term  from  Syr.  nelak,  he  ploughed.] 

1.  An  agricultural  implement  for  tumins  up 
the  soil. 

Wc  might  exercise  our  Inisfrination  in  ruppoting  ■  proba- 
ble origin  of  a  ;./oiioA  In  tli<- branch  of  a  tree  dragged  ■k>nir 
the  ground,  in  which  the  stump  of  a  •oulter  branch  tnmAr 
furrows  as  it  went  on.  />.  f  ^. 

lie  that  by  the  plouf/h  »-ould  thrire. 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive.  /Vnai/ia. 

2.  Tillage  ;  agriculture.  Johnson. 

3.  A  kind  of  plane  for  grooving,     Ainsiroiih. 

4.  A  bookbinder's  instrument  used  for  cut- 
ting the  edges  of  books.  Daria. 

tfi'  The  only  word  wc  find  used  in  tlie  Anrlo  Haxon 
writers  for  a  plough  is  mUi ;  yet  we  are  certain  that 
soiiio  sucli  word  as  plvk  or  plog,  with  this  meaning, 
did  exist  in  that  langiiaeo,  nut  only  IteraiiM*  wc  kmiw 
that  plnunh  is  not  an  Anelo-Norman  word,  but  beraiiae 
we  find  the  word  ploh  uned  onre  in  the  AngloSaxon 
laws  to  siimify  what  wan  afterwards  railed  a  plough- 
{ant/,  because  an  Anpio  ,Saxon  errlesiaslical  doriiiiient 
spaks  of  a  tax  levied  by  llic  cliiircli  on  Ilio  agririiliu- 
risrs  under  the  title  of  piuu-trlmrjur,  for  wliirh  anoilier 
document  eivcs  the  synonyiiie  sulk  irlmtjisr,  and  be- 
cause, further,  wc  find  the  representative  of  llie  word 
in  the  modern  German  pjlug.     nos.  ffrtgkt. 

PLOUGH  (ploii),r.  n.  [i.  PLoroHED ;  fyj.  PLOi  OH- 
I.NG,  ploughed.]  To  turn  up  the  soil  with  a 
plough  ;  to  use  a  plough.  S/uik. 

fLotc.H  (pibfi),  V.  a.  1.  To  turn  up  with  a 
plough ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  ttp. 

Let  the  Volsciani 
Plough  Rome  and  harrow  Italy.  Skak. 

2.  To  furrow  or  divide,  as  in  sailing. 
He  ploughed  the  Tyrrhene  seas  with  sails  dispUy«L  J</</w>a. 
We  launch  a  bark  to  plough  the  watery  plains.  Pojie, 

To  plough  in,  to  cover  liy  plouphific. —  To  plough  «a 
the  back,  cruelly  to  torment,  wound,  or  mangle.  Ps. 
cxxix.  3.  —  To  plough  trtth  another'.i  hrtfrr,  to  obtain 
something  from,  or  a)!ainst,  a  hiisiiand,  by  means  of 
his  wife.  See  Judg.  xiv.  let.  —  To  plough  out,  to  lura 
out  of  the  ground  with  a  plough. 

PLOUGH'.VDLE,  rt.  Tliat  may  be  ploughed  ;  sus- 
ceptible of  tillage ;  arable.  E.  Johnson. 

PLOUGH'-ALM?  fplbd'ilmz),  »».  (Eng.  AtU.)  A 
contribution  to  the  church  for  every  ploughland 
or  carucate.  —  See  Cauic.vte.  CotceO. 

PLOiyGH'liEAM  (plo&'bem),  n.  The  beam  of  a 
plough.  Farm.  Ency. 

PLOUGH'BOTE,  n.  [plough  and  bote.]  (Eng. 
Laic.)  Wood  allowed  to  a  rural  tenant  for  the 
repair  of  instruments  of  husbandry.     Whishaw. 

PLOUGH'BOY  (pliia'Wil),  w.  A  boy  who  follows 
the  plough,  or  is  employed  in  ploughing  :  —  a 
rude,  ignorant  boy.  Wa/ts. 

PLdlVGH'(:R  (plofl'fr),  n.     One  who  ploughs. 

PLoOgh'FOOT  (pib&'fttt),  n.  The  bottom  of  a 
plough.  Baiter. 

PLOUGH 'gANG,  n.    Ploughgate.  Simnumds. 

PLOUGH'gATE  (pliii'BSt),  »i.  A  quantity  of  land, 
computed  at  about  30  acres.     [Eng.]     Qu.  Rrv. 

PL5i)GH'HEAD  (pliifl'hJd),  n.  The  draught-iron 
or  clevis  at  the  end  of  a  ploughbeam. 

Fann.  Emcy. 

PLoOgh'ING  (pliia'ing),  n.  The  act  or  the  opera- 
tion of  one  who  ploughs.  Sh^ndan. 

PLOOgh'IR-O.V  (pli.fi'l-iirn),  n.     A  piece  of  iion 

forming  part  of  a  plough.  .SA«A. 

Pr.OUG II 'L.^.SnC pli.fi 'la ml),  M.  1.  (OldEng.lAttr.) 

As  much  land  as  one  team  can  plough  in  a 

yeor  ;  a  cnnicate.  —  See  Caricatk.  Hak. 

S.  Land  for  tillage.  Donne. 
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PLOl^GH'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  ploughmen. 

1.  A  man  who  ploughs  or  holds  a  plough  ;   a 
cultivator  of  the  soil.  Milton. 

2.  An  ignorant  rustic  ;  a  boor.  Shak. 

3.  A  strong,  laborious  man.  Arluthnot. 

PLodOH'-MON-DAY  (pl()u'-niun-d?),n.  The  Mon- 
day after  Twelftli-day,  or  the  termination  of  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Tmser. 

I'lough-itnndau  next,  after  the  twelfth-tide  is  past. 

Bids  out  witli  the  plough,  tlie  worst  liusbaud  is  last.      Tit»ser. 


PLOUGH'POINT,   M. 
share. 


The  point  of   a  plough- 
Nourse. 


PLofyCH'-SER-VICE  (plbft-),  n.  An  ancient  ten- 
ure of  land ;  socage.  Blackstotie. 

PLOUGH'ShArE  (plbfi'shAr),  n.  [En^.  plough, 
and  A.  S.  sceran,  to  shear,  to  split.]  The  point 
affixed  to  the  fore  part  of  the  sole  or  bottom  of 
a  plough  ;  a  share. 

They  sliall  beat  their  swords  into  plougha/iares,  and  their 
■pears  into  pruning-hooks.  J/'P-  iv.  3. 

PJ-OUGH'-SHOR  (plou'shS),  n.  A  block  of  wood 
fitted  to  a  ploughshare  to  keep  it  out  of  the  soil. 

P1.0UGH'-STAfF  (plofi'stftf),  M.  A  kind  of  pad- 
dle, to  clear  the  colter  and  share  of  a  plough 
when  choked  up  with  earth  or  weeds.     Oyilvie. 

PLoOgh'-TAIL  (pliia'tal),  n.  The  handle,  or  the 
hind  part,  of  a  plough.  Dryden. 

PLoOgH'-WRIgHT  (plbu'rlt),  n.  A  workman 
who  repairs  ploughs.  Simmonds. 

PLOUT'— NKT,  n.  A  small  river-fishing  net  shaped 
like  a  stocking.  Sitntnonds. 

PLOV'gR  (pluv'er),  n.  [Fr.  pluvier,  from  L.  plu- 
vialis,  pluvia,  rain.] 

1.  (Oniith.)  A  bird  of  the  order  Grallee,  fam- 
ily CharadnadcB,  and  sub-family  Charadrinm ; 
the  lapwing.  Gray. 

2.  A  courtesan.     [Cant.]  B.  Jo7ison. 
Black-bellied  plover,  a  species  of  plover   found   in 

Nortli  America,  and  on  the  sea-coasts  of  nearly  all 
countries  in  the  world  ;  Sqaatalora  Helnetica  of  Lin- 
n'lRUS.  —  Field  plover,  a  species  of  plover  found  in 
Eastern  North  America,  in  South  America,  and  in 
Europe  ;  J3ctiturus  partramius  of  Wilson.  —  Oolden 
plover,  a  species  of  plover,  witli  the  top  of  tlie  head, 
and  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  win^s,  and  tail  of  a 
sooty  black,  marked  with  large  spots  of  golden  yellow 
on  the  borders  of  the  barbs  of  the  feathers  ;  Charadri- 
us  pluviatilis  of  Linnicus,  or  Charadrius  Virginicus  of 
Borck.  It  is  found  in  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  North 
America,  and  South  America. —  Groj^  piouer,  a  spe- 
cies of  plover  found  in  North  America  and  in  all  the 
tem|)erate  countries  of  Europe  ;  bastard  plover ;  gray 
lapwing  ;  Squatalora  CHiereaof  Cuvier,  or7VJ«n-a  squa- 
tainra  of  Linmeus.  —  Oreat  plover,  a  large  species  of 
plover  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  highly  es- 
teemed for  the  table  ;  (Edicnemu.1  crepitans  of  Gray. 

S.  F.  Baird.     Evg.  Cyc. 

PLOVV,  n.   An  agricultural  implement,  for  turning 

up  the  soil ;  a  plough.  —  See  Plough.      South. 

PLUCK,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  pliiccian ;  Dut.  plukken  ;  Ger. 
pflilcken;  Dan.  plukke;  Sw.  &;  Icel.  plocka. — 
W.  plicio.  — Fr.  eplucher,  t&  pick.]  [i.  plucked  ; 

pp.  PLUCKING,  PLUCKED.] 

1.  To  pull  with  quick  motion  or  action ;  to 
pull  with  a  twitch.  "  I  will  pluck  them  up  by 
the  roots."  2  Chron.  vii.  20. 

From  the  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks  a  thousand  tuggini?  bills 
Pbick  hair  and  wool.  I'hcmson. 

2.  To  strip  by  pulling  something  off,  as  feath- 
ers.   "Since  I p^McAerf  geese."  Shak. 

To  pluck  up,  or  to  pluck  up  heart,  spirit,  or  courage. 
to  rouse  or  resume  courage  ;  to  take  courage.  Knolles. 

PLC(/K,  n.  1.  Act  of  plucking ;  a  sudden  pull.  Ray. 
2.'  The  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  an  animal. 

Johnson. 

3.  Courage  ;  spirit.  "  Phick  and  force  of  will." 
Ch.  Ob.     "  Show  your  pluck."   Richardson. 

It  appears  to  me  that  what  is  least  forgiven  in  a  man  of  any 
mark  or  likelihood  is  want  of  that  article  blackguardly  called 
pluek.  Scott. 

PLUCK'^IR,  n.    1.  One  who  plucks.       Mortimer. 
2.  ( Worsted  Manufacture.^   A  machine  con- 
sisting of  a  pair  of  spiked  rollers  fed  by  an  end- 
less apron,  for  cleansing  and  straightening  the 
fibres  of  wool.  Simmonds. 

PLUG,  n.  [Dut.  pluff  ;  Ger.  pjlock  ;  Dan.  ploff  ; 
Sw.  plugg.  —  W.  ploc.'] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood,  or  other  substance,  to 
stop  a  hole ;  a  stopple.  Boyle. 

2.  {Arch.)   A  piece   of  wood  inserted  in   a 


wall,  cut  off  so  as  to  be  flush  with  the  wall,  and 

affording  a  holding  surface  for  fixtures.     Craig. 

A  plug  of  tobacco,  a  cake  of  pressed  tobacco.     Swift. 

PLUG,     V.     a,  [i.    PLUGGED  ;      pp.    PLUGGING, 

PLUGGED.]     To  stop  with  a  plug.  Sharp. 

PLUG'-CEN-TRE-BIT,  n.  A  modified  form  of 
the  ordinary  centre-bit,  in  which  the  centre- 
point  or  pin  is  enlarged  into  a  stout  cylindrical 
plug,  which  may  exactly  ftU  a  hole  previously 
bored,  and  guide  the  tool  in  the  process  of  cut- 
ting out  a  cylindrical  counter-sink  around  the 
same,  as,  for  example,  to  receive  the  head  of  a 
screw-bolt.  Ogilvie. 

PLUG'— BOD,  n.     An  air-pump  rod.      Simmonds. 

PLUM,n.  lA.  S. plume;  Dut. pntim;  Ger. pjlaume; 
Dun.  blomtne;  iiw.  pioiumon;  Icel.  plomu,  plum- 
ma.  —  See  Prune.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous  tree  or  shrub,  and  its 
fruit,  of  the  genus  Prunus,  of  which  there  are 
several  species  and  many  varieties.  Gray. 

2.  A  grape  dried  in  the  sun  ;  a  raisin.    Shak. 

3.  In  cant  language,  now  obsolescent,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  : 
—  also,  a  person  possessing  that  sum.  Addison. 

4.  An  old  kind  of  play.  Ainsworth. 

t  PLUM,  a.    Plump.  '    Florio. 

PLU'MA^E,  w.  [L.  pluma,  3l  feather  ;  ¥t.  plume.] 
The  feathers  of  a  bird.  Pope. 

PLU-MjIS-SfER',  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  prepares 
feathers  for  ornamental  purposes.  Loudon. 

PLUMB  (plum),  n.  [L.phimbiim  (Gr. //dAu/?<5o{), 
lead,  a  ball  of  lead  ;  It.  piombo ;  Sp.  plomada ; 
Fr.  plotnb.]  A  heavy  body,  usually  of  lead,  sus- 
pended at  the  end  of  a  line,  by  wliich  perpen- 
dicularity is  ascertained  ;  a  plummet.      Cotton. 

PLUMB  (plum),  ad.     Perpendicularly  to  the  hori- 
zon.    "  i'^Mmi  down  he  falls."  Milton. 
j^-  "  Often  ignorantly  written  plump."    Smart. 
PLCtMB,  a.    Perpendicular  to  the  horizon.      Reid. 

PLITMB  (pliim),  v.  a.  [i.  plumbed  ;  pp.  PLUMB- 
ING, PLUMBED.] 

1.  To  find  the  depth  of  with  a  plummet ;  to 
sound,     [r.]  Sioift. 

2.  To  adjust  by  a  plumb-line.  Johnson. 

PLUM-BA'^INE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  crystallizable 
principle  existing  in  the  root  of  the  Plumbago 
Europcea,  or  leatherwort.  P.  Cyc. 

PLUM-BA^'I-NOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting 
of,  or  resembling,  plumbago.  Wright. 

PLUM-BA'GO,  n.  [L.  plumbum,  lead.]  {Min.) 
Carburet  of  iron,  used  for  pencils,  crucibles,  and 
for  diminishing  friction  in  heavy  machinery ; 
graphite ;  black-lead.  Dana. 

PLUM'Bp-.\N,     I  fi^       ["L    pliimbeus;   plumbum, 
PLUM'B5-0US,  >  lead;  It.  S;  Sp.  phimbeo.'] 

1.  Consisting  of,  or  like,  lead  ;  leaden.  Ellis. 

To  make  wisdom  to  be  regulated  by  such  a  plumhean  and 
flexible  rule  as  that  [the  will]  is,  is  quite  to  destroy  the  nature 
of  it.  Cudworth. 

2.  Heavy;  dull;  stupid.  Smart. 

PLtJMB'fR  (pliim'er),  n.  [L.  plumbarius;  Fr. 
plombier  ;  plomb  (L.  plumbum),  lead.]  One  who 
works  in  lead.  Johnson. 

PLUMB'pR-BLOCK,  n.  A  standard  for  support- 
ing the  end  of  a  shaft ;  a  pillow-block.    Ogilvie. 

PLUMB'pR-Y  (plum'er-e),  n.     [Fr.  plomberie.] 

1.  The  manufactures  of  a  plumber ;  manu- 
factures in  lead  ;  lead-work.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  The  art  of  working  in  lead.  Clarke. 

PLUM'BJC,  a.    Pertaining  to  lead;  leaden. 

Plumbic  acid,  (Chem.)  a  term  applied  to  the  peroxide 
of  lead.  Brande. 

PLUM-BlF'pR-OtJS,  a.  [L.  p/Mm&MW,  lead,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Producing  lead.  Smart. 

PLUMB'ING  (plQm'jng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
plumbs. 

2.  (Mining.)  The  act  or  the  operation  of 
sounding  or  searching  among  mines.  Ure. 

PLUMB'-LlNE  (plum'lin),  n.     1.  A  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.     Hamilton. 
2.  A  line  with  a  weight  or  plummet  attached, 
used  for  determining  perpendicularity.  Brande. 


PLUM-BO-CAL'clTE,  n.  [h. plumbum,  lead,  and 
calx,  cukis,  chalk.]  {Min.)  A  mixed  carbonate 
of  lime  and  lead.  Brande. 

PLUM '-BROTH,  n.  Broth  containing  plums  or 
raisins.  Pope. 

PLUMB'-ROle,  n.  A  narrow  board  with  parallel 
edges,  haviag  a  line  drawn  up  and  down  the 
middle,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  a  string  is  at- 
tached, bearing  a  plummet  at  the  lower  extremi- 
ty ; —  used  by  masons,  bricklayers,  and  carpen- 
ters to  determine  a  perpendicular.     Simmonds. 

PLUM'-CAKE,  n.  Cake  containing  plums  or 
raisins.  Htidibras. 

PLUME,  n.  [L.pluma;  It.  piuma;  Sp.  plvma; 
Fr.  plume.] 

1.  A   feather.     "Wings  he  wore  of  many  a 
colored  p^wme."  Milton. 

2.  A  feather,  or  a  collection  of  feathers,  worn 
as  an  ornament. 


Your  enemies  with  nodding  of  their  plumes 
Fan  you  into  despair. 
His  high  plmne  that  nodded  o'er  his  head. 


Shak. 
J>ryden. 

3.  Pride  ;  towering  mien.  Shak. 

4.  Token  of  honor ;  prize  of  contest. 

Ambitious  to  win  from  me  iomc  plume.  Milton. 


5.  (Bot.)  t  A  plumule. 


Quincy. 


PLUME,  V.  a.  [i.  plumed  ;  pp.  PLUMING,  PLUMED.] 

1.  To  pick  and  adjust,  as  a  bird  its  feathers. 
"  She  plumes  her  feathers."  Milton. 

2.  lo  pick  and  adjust  the  feathers  of. 

Swans  must  be  kept  in  some  enclosed  pond,  where  they 
may  have  room  to  come  ashore  and  plume  themselves. 

Mortimer. 

,3.  To  strip  of  feathers  or  plumage.       Bacon. 

The  falcon  from  above 
Trusses  in  middle  air  the  trembling  dove, 
Tlitn  plwnett  the  prey,  Dryden. 

4.  To  Strip  ;  to  rob ;  to  plunder. 

The  king  cared  not  to  plume  the  nobility  and  people.  Batumi, 

5.  To  supply  with  feathers  ;  to  feather.  "  Her 
lofty,  plumed  crest."  S/uik. 

6.  To  place  as  a  plume. 

His  stature  reached  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 

Sat  horror  plumed.  Milton, 

7.  To   adorn   with  plumes.      "His    plumed 
crest."  Chancer.    '^  The  plumed  trooyi."    S/iak. 

8.  To  pride  ;  to  boast ;  to  value.  "  He  plumes 
himself."  Johnson. 

PLUME-Al'UM,  n.  (Min.)  A  kind  of  asbestos; 
feathery  alum  ;  plumose  alum.  Wilkins. 

PLUME'LJSS,  a.     Having  no  plume.        Eusden. 

PLUME' L^T,  n.     1.  A  small  plume.  Wright. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  plumule.  Keith. 

PLU'Mg-RY,  n.     A  collection  of  plumes. 
Helms  or  shields 
Glittering  with  gold  and  scarlet  plumery.  Southey. 

PLll-MI^'gR-OUS,  a.  [L.  plumigcr;  pluma,  a 
feather,  and  gero,  to  bear.]  Having  feathers ; 
feather-bearing ;  feathered.  Bailey. 

PLU-MIL'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  pbimelia,  a  little  plume, 
&nA  foi-ma,  a  form.]    Feather-shaped.     Clarke. 

PLUM'JNG,  n.     Act  of  one  who  plumes.       Cook. 

PLU'MI-PED,  a.  \1^.  plumipes,  jilumipedis ;  plu- 
ma, a  feather,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  Having 
the  feet  covered  with  feathers.  Smart. 


PLU'MJ-PED,  n.     A  plumiped  fowl. 


Bailey. 


PLUM'MgT,  n.  [Sp.  plomada;  phmo  (L.  plum- 
bum), lead  ;  Fr.  plomet.] 

1.  A  mass  of  lead  attached  to  a  line,  used  for 
sounding.  Shak. 

2.  A  mass  of  lead  attached  to  a  plumb-line, 
for  ascertaining  perpendicularity.  Brande. 

3.  Any  weight.  Duppa.     Wilkins. 

4.  A  plummet-line.     "  Ignorance  itself  is  a 
plummet  o'er  me."  Shak. 

5.  A  pencil  wholly  of  lead.  Simmotids. 

PLUM'MfT-LINE,  n.  A  line  with  a  plummet  at- 
tached, used  for  sounding.  Tyrwhitt. 

PLOm'MJNG,  n.  (Mining.)  The  operation  of  find- 
ing, by  a  mine-dial,  the  place  where  to  sink  an 
air-shaft,  or  to  bring  an  adit  to  the  work,  or  to 
find  which  \^y  the  lode  inclines.  Ogilvie. 

PLU-MOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.plumosus;  pluma,  a  feath- 
er ;  It.  piumoso  ;  Sp.  plumoso ;  Fr.  pJumeux.] 


A,  E,  I,  o,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short;  A,  jg,  J,  O,  \J,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  fAll  ;   HEIR,  HER; 


\ 


PLUMOSITE 

1.  Having,  or  resembling,  feathers; 
feathery. 

2.  {Hot.)  Noting  any  slender  body  as 
a  bristle  of  a  pappus,  which  has  hairs 
along  its  sides,  like  the  beard  on  a 
feather.  Gray. 

Plumnse  alnm,  a  name  formerly  piveii  to  the  silky, 

amiaiitliino  crvKials  Hoiiietiiimii  tuiiiid  un  aluiii-Hlatti. 

*       It  is  a  sulptuite  of  alumina  and  iron.  Braiule. 

PLU'MQ-SITE,  n.  (Min.)  Capillary  or  plumose 
sulphuret  of  antimony.  lirande. 

t  PLy-M5s'l-Ty,  n.  The  state  of  being  plumose 
or  naving  featliers.  Bailey. 

PLU'MOliS,  a.    Feathery ;  plumose.    Woodward. 

PLOmp,  o.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. — From  Dan., 
Sw.,  <Sr  Gcr.  plump,  rude,  coarse,  chunsy,  un- 
wieldy. Serenius.  —  Radically  the  same  word  as 
clump  and  lump.     Ilichardsoti.'] 

1.  Full  or  distended  with  substance  or  flesh ; 
fat  and  round  ;  fleshy.  U Estrange. 

The  fhmUhed  cow 
Grows  ;><«»«;),  and  round,  and  full  of  mettle.  Sw{fl. 

2.  Blunt  or  direct,  as  a  lie ;  downright.  Wright. 

fPLfJMP,  n.  A  cluster  ;  a  clump;  an  aggregate 
or  collection.     "A  plump  of  trees."     Dryden. 

PLOMP,  v.  a.  To  make  plump ;  to  swell ;  to  fat- 
ten ;  to  fill  out ;  to  dilate.  "  Plumped  with 
bloating  dropsy."  Armstrong. 

A  wedding  at  our  house  will  plump  me  up  with  good 
cheer.  L'Ealraugc. 

To  plump  a  vote.    See  PLUMPER,  No,  3. 

PLUMP,  V.  re.  [Dut.  plompen;  Ger.  plumpen; 
Dan.  plumpe  ;  Sw.  plump  i.] 

1.  To  fall  or  sink  down  as  a  heavy  or  solid 
body ;  to  fall  suddenly  or  with  violence.  "  How 
Dulcissa  plumps  into  a  chiir."  Spectator. 

2.  To  grow  plump ;  to  be  swelled.  Ainsworth. 

PLUMP,  ad.  [Dut.  plomp.]  With  a  sudden  or 
heavy  fall ;  suddenly  and  heavily.         B.  Jonson. 

PLUMP' PR,  n.    1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  plumps. 

2.  Something  worn  in  the  mouth  to  swell  out 
the  cheeks.  Swiji. 

3.  A  vote  given  to  one  candidate  only,  in 
English  elections,  when  more  than  one  are  to  be 
elected,  which  might  have  been  divided  among 
all  the  candidates.  He  who  does  this  is  said  to 
plump  his  vote.  Smart, 

4.  An  unqualified  or  downright  lie.       Smart. 

PLOMP'-FACED  (-fast),  a.  Having  a  plump  face; 
full-faced.  Spectator. 

PLOm'— PlE,n.  A  pie  containing  plum^.  Maunder. 

PLtJMP'LY,  orf.    Fully;  roundly;  unreservedly. 

PLCmp'NPSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  plump  ;  ful- 
ness to  distention.  Newton. 


Porridge      containing 
Addison. 


PLf;M'-P6R-R|D(?E,    n 
plums  or  raisins. 

PLOM'-PI^D-DING,  re.  Pudding  containing  plums 
or  raisins.  Tatler. 

PLUMP'Y,  rt.    Plump;  fat.     [Low.]  Shak. 

PLOm'-TREE,  re.  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Prunus. — See  Plum.  Loudon. 

PI.U'MU-l^,  n.     (Bot.)  A  plumule.  Brande. 

PLO'.MULE,  re.  [L.  plumtili,  dim.  of  pluma,  a 
feather ;  Fr.  plumule.]  {Bot.)  The  little  bud 
or  first  shoot  of  a  gerioinating  plantlet,  above 
the  cotyledons.  Gray. 

PLU'.MU-LOSE,  a.  Noting  a  part  having  hairs 
which  branch  out  laterally.  Maunder. 

PLU'MY,  a.     Having  plumes  or  feathers.   Milton. 

PLU'MY-CREST-eD,  a.  Having  a  crest  com- 
posed' of  plumes.  Pope. 

PLfr .\' D  e R,  r.  a.  rout,  plunderen ;  Ger.  plflndem ; 
p.in.  pli/ndre ;   Sw.  phindra.  —  Gael,  phmdra- 

»«n.]    [».  i'LUNUEUKD;7>p,  PLUNDKKINO,  PLU.N- 
DEHEU,] 

1.  To  take  the  goods  or  property  of  by  pillage 
or  open  force  ;  to  pillage  ;  to  spoil ;  to  sack. 

Nebuchadnezzar  plunilera  the  temple  of  Ood.       South. 
Ships  the  fruits  of  their  ri'iiction  hrought. 
Winch  Mindo  in  im'uci-  h  troiiaiirc  richer  flir 
Than  what  i«  jilimtl'nil  in  the  rage  of  war.  J'oj)f. 

2.  To  rob,  as  a  thief.  Pope. 
JKg-  "  Plunder  is  a  word  flrst  heard  of  in  England 
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in  Che  period  immediately  preceding  our  civil  wan, 
between  HUM)  and  KHO."  'I'rench.  —  "  Kiillcr  tollit  un 
that  tlio  word  pluiKlerwnn  tirMt  introduced  hy  tliu  hoI- 
dierH  wlui  had  been  Miit  to  the  aaaiiiuiuce  of  Guaiavua 
Adolphus,"   Ifeat.  Rev, 

PLON'U^R,  re.  1.  That  whioh  is  taken  from  an 
cnemv  by  force  ;  spoil ;  rapine  ;  booty  ;  pillage. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  by  theft. 

3.  Luggage  or  baggage  ;  —  so  used,  in  cant  lan- 
guage, in  the  southern  and  south-western  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Hodman. 

Syn.  — See  Booty,  Rapine,  Robber. 

PLUN'DeR-A(?E,  re,  {Marine  Law.)  The  embez- 
zlement of  goods  on  board  a  ship.  Bouvier, 

PL0n'DPR-?R,  m.  One  who  plunders  ;  a  spoiler  ; 
a  pillager  ;  a  robber.  Dryden. 

PLON'DeR-FED,  o.    Fed  by  pillage.      CampbeU. 

PLCtNGE  (plutij),  r.  a.  FFr.  plonger.  —  According 
to  Menage,  from  Low  L.  ptumbio,  from  L,  plum- 
bum,   lead.]     [t.    i'lunoed;    pp,    plunoino, 

PLUNGED,] 

1.  To  throw,  thrust,  drive,  or  cast  into  water, 
or  any  substance  which  closes  around ;  to  im- 
merse ;  to  submerge.  "  Plunge  us  in  the 
flames."  Milton. 

In  proud  Plexippus'  bosom  plmiged  the  aword.     Dryden. 

2.  To  thrust  or  cast  into  any  state.        Watts. 


But  Jove  forbids,  who  plimyeJi  those  he  hate* 
In  fierce  contention  and  in  vain  detntes. 


Pope. 


PLfJN(?E,  V.  n.     1.  To  thrust  or  cast  one's  self,  as 

into   water  ;  to   pitch ;   to   dive.      "  To  jdunge 

naked  in  the  raging  sea."  Dryden. 

2,  To  throw  the  body  forward,  and  the  hind 

legs  up,  as  a  horse. 

Ilia  courser  plunged,  and  threw  him  off.  Drydeiu 

PLUNGE,  re.  1.  The  act  of  plunging ;  a  sudden 
throw  or  thrust ;  a  pitch. 

2.  Difficulty  ;  strait ;  distress,     [u,] 

She  was  weary  of  life  since  she  was  brought  to  that 
pUmge,  to  conceal  her  husband's  murder,  or  accuse  her  son. 

Sit/neif. 

PLOn'^EON  (plun'jyn),  ti.  A  sea-bird  ;  a  kind  of 
duck  ;  the  diver.  Ainsworth. 

PLUN^'fR,  re.     1.  One  who  plunges ;  a  diver. 
2.  The  piston  of  a  force-pump.       Simmotuis. 

PLCNVf'lNG-BATH,  re.  A  bath  where  a  person 
can  dive ;  —  also  called  plunge-bath,  Simmonds, 

tPLUN'9Y.  a-    Wet.  Chaucer. 

PLtJN'KgT,  re.    A  kind  of  blue  color.   Ainsworth. 

PLU'PER-FECT,  a.  [L,  plus,  more,  and  Eng.  »er- 
fect.]  {Gram.)  Noting  the  tense  of  a  verb  which 
expresses  what  had  taken  place  previously  to 
some  past  time,  specified  or  implied ;  as,  "  I 
had  seen  him  before  I  saw  you."  Murray. 

PLU'RAL,  a.  [L. pluraUs ;  plus,  pluris,  more ;  It. 
plurale  ;  Sp.  plural ;  Fr.  plurieJ.] 

1.  More  than  one.  "  He  was  the  first  made 
thcnumber  of  the  Saxon  kin^s  plural."  Drayton. 

2.  {Gram.)  Noting  the  number  which  ex- 
presses or  designates  more  than  one ;  — opposed 
to  singular:  —  in  some  languages,  as  in  the 
Greek,  noting  the  number  which  expresses 
more  than  two. 

j^-  In  law,  the  plural  form  of  a  noun  may  some- 
times l)C  taken  to  mean  only  one  ;  as  supposing  a  man 
wore  to  devise  to  another  all  his  property,  providinn 
he  [tile  testator]  died  without  rh'Mren,  and  lie  died 
ieavini!  one  child,  the  devise  would  not  take  effect. 
Bouvier. 

PLU'RAL,  n.  {Gram.)  The  plural  number.  Harris. 

PLU'RAL-I§M,  re.    1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  plural. 
2,  The  state  or  condition  of  a  pluralist.  Ch.Ob. 

PLU'RAL-Tst,  m.  {Reel.)  A  clergyman,  or  eccle- 
siastic, who  holds  more  than  one  benefice,  with 
cure  of  souls.  Collier. 

PLV-RAl'I-TY,  re.  Vlj.pluralitns;  p''uraHs,\A\i- 
ral ;  Jt. pluralit) ;  S\t. pfuralidnd  ;  Fr. p!urnlit'\] 

1.  The  state  of  being  plural.  Bacon. 

2.  A  number  more  than  one.  '•  Heretics  had 
introduced  a  plurality  of  gods."         Hammond. 

3.  The  greater  number. 

Take  the  pluralitji  of  the  world,  and  they  are  neither  wiac 
lOr  good.  L'Entrtumr. 

4.  {Eccl.)  More  benefices  than  one,  occupied 
by  the  same  clergyman:  —  a  clergyman  who 
holds  more  benefices  than  one.  Whishatr. 


PLr 

4^  A  caiMlidat«,  in  an  el«ciioii,  reeelre*  a  plurality 
ofviii4Mwhen  lie  receive*  more  than  any  otlier  can- 
didate ;  and  lie  receive*  a  nui/'uritjr  of  vuloa  when  ha 
receive*  more  than  all  uthen.  — tiee  MAJOaiTV. 

PLUUALIZEI)  ;  pp.  PLl'- 

UALizi.Nu,  PLi'UALiZEi).]    To  make  plural ;  to 


PLU'RAL-iZE,    r.  o.     [» 
express  in  the  plural  forin, 


Ihley, 


PLU'RAL-LY,    ad. 
than  one. 


In 


■ense  implying  more 
Cudwortk. 

PLU'B|-E§,  re.  [L.,  frequently.]  (Law.)  A.  writ 
issued  subsequently  to  an  alias  of  the  same 
kind.  Bomier. 


PLU-RI-FA'RI-OOS,  a. 

vers  fashions. 


[L.  plurifariu*.']    Of  di- 
Blount. 


PL0-R1-LIT'5R-AL,  o.  [L,  plut,  pluris,  more,  and 
litera,  a  letter,]  Containing  more  letters  thaa 
three.  Wright. 

PLU-Rl-LlT'eR-AL,  re.      A  word   consisting  of 


Wright. 


more  than  three  letters. 

PLU-R|-LOo'(,I-LAR,  a.  [L,  pfta,  pluris, 
more,  and  lociiltis,  a  cell.l  {Bot.) 
Having  many  cells ;  many-celled  ;  mul- 
tilocular.  Loudon. 

PLU-R|-PRf:§'(:NCE,  n.  [L.  plus,  pluris,  more, 
and  prcesentia,  presencer]  Presence  in  more 
places  than  one.  Johnson, 

t  PLU'Rl-SY,  re.     fL.  plus,  pluris,  more.] 

1.  Superabundance ;   excess.      "  Thv  phtrisy 
of  goodness."  Massinger. 

2.  Superabundance  of  blood ;  iplethom.  MascaL 

PLOs,  re.  [L.  more.']  {Algebra.)  A 'character 
thus  [-f  ],  noting  addition.  Dariet. 

PLC'SH,  n.  [Fr.  peluche,  pluche.  —  Dut.  pkda; 
Ger.  pl'isch;  Dan.  pluds;  Sw.  plys.  —  From  L. 
pilus,  hair.  Richardson.  —  From  L.  pelUs,  a 
skin.  SuUican.]  A  kind  of  cloth,  having  a  sort 
of  velvet  nap  or  shag  on  one  side.  Ure. 

PLUSH'gR,  n.     {Ich.)  A  kind  of  dog-fish.  Carew. 

PLtrs-UUAM-PER'FpCT,  o.  [L.  plus,  more, 
quam,  than,  and  Eng.  perfect.]  (Gram.)  Plu- 
perfect,    [r.]  Ash. 

PLU'TO,  n.  [Gr.  mobruy  ;  L.  PhUo,  or  Plitton.] 
(Gr.  ij  Rom.  Myth.)  The  king  of  the  lower 
world,  or  region  of  departed  spirits.    W.  Smith. 

PLU-T6'N|-A.\,  ;  a.   1.  Pertaining  to  Pluto  or  to 
PLU-TO.N"lC,       )  the  regions  of  fire  :  —infernal. 
2.  (Geol.)  Pertaining  to  Plutonism. 
Plutonian  or  Plutonic  action,  (QeoL)  the  influence  oi 
volcanic  heat  and  other  subterranean  cauxes  under 
pressure.  —  Plutonian  or  Plutonic  roclu,  rocks  of  igne- 
ous formation  .ind  ancient  |e[e«)lo;;iral  dale.  —  Ptutuniam 
or  Plutonic  tkeorti,  the  theory  which  maintains  that 
the  unstralitied  crystalline  rocks  were  formed  by  ig- 
neous fusion  ;    Huttonian  iheot}'  ;  Vulcanian  theory  ; 
—  op|H)8ed   to  M'eptunian  or  Htmrrian   theory.  —  See 
Vulcanic.  Kng.  Cyc.     LyelL     Brande. 

PLV-TO'NI-AN,  )  „     One  who  adopts  or  main- 

PLU'TQ-nIst,    >  tains  the   Plutonian  theory  in 

geology ;  a  Huttonian  ;  a  Vulcanian.      P.  Cye, 

PLU'TO-.\l§M,  re.    (Geol.)  The  Plutonian  theory. 

PLU'TO-NlST,  n.  (Geol.)  An  advocate  of,  or  a 
believer  in,  the  Huttonian  or  Plutonian  theonr 
of  the  earth.  I>r.  HitchcodL 

PLU'V|-AL,  o.  [L.  pluvialis;  pluria,  rain;  It. 
plurialc;  Sp.  ij  Fr.  plurial.]  Pertainin(^  to 
rain  ;  rainy  ;  pluvious.     [lu]  Bailey. 

t  PLU'V|-AL,  n.  [Fr.  pbtriaL]  A  priest's  cope  or 
cloak  for  protection  against  rain.       Ainstcorth. 

PL0-V|-AM'5-TPR,  re.  [L.  pluria,  rain,  and  me- 
tnim,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  quantity  of  water  that  falls  in  rain  ;  a 
rain-gauge  ;  — written  also  pluviometer.  Brande. 

PLC-V|-.\-.m£T'R|C, 
PLU-VI-A-M6T'R|-CAL, 
viameter. 

Xichol. 


Li,    )    8! 


Pertaining  to,  or 
scertaincd  by,  a  plu- 

wWffkt. 

PLU-V|-C)M'?-TPR,  n.     A  pluviameter. 

PLU'V|-()f'S,  rt.  [J4  vlurius;  It.  if  Sp.  pluriow; 
Fr.  plurieu^.]  Relating  to  rain  ;  rainv ;  plu- 
vial.   "  Amoist  and/>^riOM»air."  [h.]  broume. 

PLY  (pll),  r.  rt.  [Gr.  T;i/«ci»,  to  twine,  to  weave ;  L. 
p/ico,  to  fold,  to  bend  ;  It.  piegare ;  Sp.  plrgar', 
Fr.  plier.  —  A.  S.  plegan,  to  play  ;  Dut.  plegen. 


m!en.  Sin-,   MdVB,  NiiK,  s6N;    rClL,  BUR,  rClE.^^,  9,  ;,  i,  soft;  e,  e,  s.  i>  ftard;  $  (U  s;  ^  «  (z.  — THIS,  ttiis. 
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PODAGERIN^ 


to  use,  to  be  accustomed ;  Dan.  pleie ;  Ger.  pjle- 
gen,  to  take  care  of,  to  apply.]     [i.  i>lied;  pp. 

PLYING,  PLIED.] 

1.  t  To  bend ;  to  fold  ;  to  sway  ;  to  incline. 

As  men  may  warm  wax  with  hands  ply.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  work  at  closely  or  vigorously. 

The  hero  from  afar 
Plies  him  with  darta  and  stones.  Dryden. 

3.  To  employ  with  diligence  ;  to  apply  close- 
ly or  with  repetition ;  to  keep  busy.       Spenser. 

The  weary  Trojans  pit/  their  shattered  oars.       Dryden. 
I  have>>/i«d  my  needle  there  fifty  years.  Spectator. 

4.  To  practise  or  perform  diligently.  "  He 
sternly  bade  him  other  business  ply."  Spenser. 

5.  To  solicit  importunately. 

Ht plies  the  duke  at  morning  and  at  night.  SJiak. 

PL.Y,  v.n.  1.  tTo  bend.  "The  vfiWow  plied, 
and  gave  way  to  the  gust."  L' Estrange. 

2.  To  work  closely  or  steadily ;  to  busy  one's 
self.  "  He  was  forced  to  pig  in  the  streets  as  a 
porter  for  his  livelihood."  Addison. 

3.  To  go  in  haste ;  to  hasten.  "  Thither  he 
plies  undaunted."  Milton. 

4.  (NatU.)  To  make  headway  against  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  Mar.  Diet. 

PLY,  n.    1.  A  fold ;  a  plait,     [r.]         Arbuihnot. 
2.  Bent ;  turn  ;  bias ;  cast,     [r.] 

The  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take  the  ply.        Bacon. 

PLY'gR^,  n.  pi.    See  Pliers.  • 

PLY'|\g,  71.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  plies. 

2.  (Naut.)  The  act  of  working  against  the 

■wind.  Mar.  Diet. 

PNEU-MAT'IC  (nu-m&t'jk),  )  a.      [Gr.  ttvcv- 

PNEU-MAT'|-CAL(nu-mat'e-k?il),  S  ^ariKdi,  rrwii^a, 

wind,  air ;  Tf/u,  to  blow ;  L.  pneumaticus ;  It. 

pneumatico  ;  Sp.  netcm'atico  ;  Fr.  pneumatique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  air  or  to  pneumatics.  "  Made 
by  Boyle  in  his  pneumatic  engine."  Locke. 

2.  Consisting  of  air;  spirituous;  vaporous; 
airy.     "  The  pneumatical  substance."       Bacon. 

Pneumatic  paradox,  a  name  applied  to  the  phenome- 
non of  two  disks  resisting  tlie  forces  tending  to  sepa- 
rate tliein,  wlien  a  currunt  of  air  or  of  water  is  strong- 
ly urged  tliroiigli  a  tube  affixed  to  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  disks  ajjainst  the  other,  the  latter  being  prevented 
from  sliding  laterally  out  of  place  by  a  short  pin  pro- 
jecting into  the  tube.  When  a  current  of  water  is 
used,  the  disks  may  be  immersed  in  wa  er.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  also  called  adhesion  of  dinks.   J.  H.  Abbot. 

t  PNEU-MAt'J-CAL,  n.     A  vaporous  substance. 

Bacon. 

PNEC-MAT'ICS  (nu-),  n.     1.    The  science  which 

treats   of  the   mechanical    properties,    as    the 

weight,  pressure,  elasticity,  &c.,  of  elastic  fluids, 

and  particularly  of  atmospheric  air.        Brande. 

2.  (/«  the  Schools.)  f  Fneuma.tology. Flemi7ig. 

PNEU-MAT'O-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  irwB/jnr,  itviiiiaToi,  air, 
and  K>i'/.ri,  a'tumor.]  {Med.)  An  emphysematous 
tumor  of  the  scrotum ;  physocele.      Dunglison. 

PNEU-MA-TO-LO^'J-CAL,  a.  [Fr.  pneumatolo- 
gique.] '  Relating  to  pneumatology.  Doddridge, 

PNEU-MA-TOL'O-^IST,  n.  One  versed  in  pneu- 
matology. '  Bailey. 

PNEU-MA-TOL'0-(?Y  (nu-m?-t8ro-je),  n.  [Gr. 
Ttvtvfia,  xviljixaros,  air,  spirit,  and  i'iyat,  a  dis- 
course ;  It.  pneumatologia  ;  Sp.  iieumatologia  ; 
Fr.  pnenmatologie.']  Ihe  doctrine  of  spiritual 
substances,  or  the  science  of  mind  or  spirit, 
treating  of  the  divine  mind,  the  angelic  mind, 
and  the  human  mind.  Reid.     Hamilton. 

PNEU-MA-T6M'jP-T?R,  n.  [Gr.  Tri^B^^a,  nvfi^uTOf, 
air,  and  itlrpov,  measure.]  A  gasometer  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  quan- 
tity of  air  taken  into  the  lungs  and  again  given 
out  at  each  inspiration  and  expiration.   Brande. 

PNEQ-MO-gAs'TR1C,  a.  [Gr.  wtifKav,  the  lung, 
and  yuffD/p,  the  stomach.]  {Med.)  Pertaining 
to  the  lungs  and  stomach.,  Dunglison. 

PNEU-MOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  vviiiiuv,  a  lung,  and 
yo6tpio,  to  write.]  (Med.)  An  anatomical  descrip- 
tion of  the  lungs.  Dunglison. 

PNEU-MOL'O-f^Y,  M.  [Gr.  irvtbiiuiv,  a  lung,  and 
Xdyoi,  a  discourset]  (Med.)  A  treatise  on,  or 
an  anatomical  description  of,  the  lungs  ;  pneu- 
mography. Dunglison. 

PNEU-MO.M'p-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  itvevna,  air,  and  iii- 
rpoi'.]     (Med.)  A  spirometer.  Dunglison. 


PNEU-M5m'5-TRY,  n.  (Med.)  Measurement  of 
the  capacity  of  t"he  lungs  for  air.        Dunglison. 

PNEU-MO'Nl-A,  n.  [Gr.  Ttvebiioiv,  a  lung.]  (Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  lungs.  JJunglison. 

PNEU-MON'IC  (nu-mBn'jk),  a.  [Gr.  TtviVftoviKOi; 
¥T.pneumonique.]  Itelating  to  the  lungs  ;  pul- 
monic. Dunglison. 

PNEU-MON'IC  (nu-mSn'jk),  n.  (Med.)  A  medi- 
cine for  the  lungs ;  a  pulmonic.  Todd. 

PNEU-MO-NIT'lC,  a.  (Med.)  Pertaining  to  pneu- 
monitis', or  inflammation  of  the  Inngs.  Dunglison. 

PNEU-MO-NI'TJS,  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
lungs ;  pneumonia.  Dunglison. 

PNEU'MO-NY,  n.    (Med.)  Pneumonia.        Crabb. 

PNI-GA'LI-ON,  n.  [Gr.  TrWyw,  to  suffocate.] 
(Med.)  The  incubus,  or  nightmare.    Dunglison. 

PJVYX  (niks),  n.  (Grecian  Ant.)  A  place  in  which 
assemblies  of  the  Athenian  people  were  held. 

aig'  "  It  was  semicircular  in  form,  with  a  boundary 
wall,  part  rock  and  part  masonry,  and  an  area  of 
about  12,000  square  yards."     ffm.  Sinith. 

PO'A,  n.  [Gr.  nAa,  grass.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
grasses,  including  many  species ;  meadow-grass ; 
spear-grass.  Gray. 

POACH  (pooh),  V.  a.  [Fr.  packer,  according  to 
Menage,  from  L.  pungo,  to  pierce ;  poche,  a 
pocket,  a  pouch.  —  See  Poke.]     \i.  poached; 

pp.  POACHING,  POACHED.] 

1.  t  To  stab  ;  to  pierce  ;  to  spear. 

Country  people  )ioach  them  [fish]  with  an  instrument 
somewhat  like  a  salmon-spear.  Carew. 

2.  Originally  to  cook,  as  eggs,  by  boiling  them 
slightly,  when  removed  from  the  shell,  —  in 
present  use,  to  cook  as  eggs,  by  breaking  them 
into  a  saucepan,  and  stirring  them  together.  ''  So 
they  [eggs]  be  poached  or  rare  boiled."    Bacoti. 

3.  To  begin,  and  not  complete.  Bacon. 

4.  To  steal ;  to  plunder  by  stealth.  "  They 
poach  Parnassus."  Garth. 

POACH  (poch),  V.  n.     1.  t  To  invade  ;  to  intrude. 

Bacon. 

2.  To  steal  game  ;  to  caiTy  off"  game  privately, 
as  in  a  bag.  Oldham. 

3.  To  be  damp  or  swampy,  as  ground ;  to  be 
in  siich  a  state  of  moisture,  on  ground,  as  to  be 
pierced  by  the  tread  of  cattle. 

Chalky  and  clay  lands  . . .  poach  in  winter.         Mortimer. 

POACH'ARD,  n.    See  Pochard.  Joh^ison. 

POACH'gR,  n.    One  who  poaches  or  steals  game. 

Ken,  an  old  poacher  after  game.  YaWen. 

POACH'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  poachy; 
marshiness ;  wetness.  Mortimer. 

POACH'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  poaches. 

2.  (Eng.  Law.)  The  unlawful  entry  upon  land 

for  the  purpose  of  taking  game.  Burrill. 

POACH'Y  (poch'e),  a.  Easily  penetrated  by  the 
feet,  as  marshy  ground  ;   damp  ;  marshy. 

Except  j'our  marshes  be  very  poachy.  Mortimer. 

POAK,  n.    Waste  from  the  preparation  of  skins. 

Simmonds. 

PO'CAN-nuSH,  n.  (Bot.)  Poke;  garget;  Phy- 
tolacca  decandra.  Simmonds. 

POCARU,  n.    (Ora?<A.)  See  Pochard.     Bailey. 

POC-c66n',  n.  A  name  for  the  Sangteinaria  Can- 
adensis, or  blood-root.  Simmonds. 

POCH'.\RD,  n.  [From poach.]  (Ornith.)  A  spe- 
cies of  duck  inhabiting  the  sea,  and  its  bays 
and  estuaries,  allied  to  the  canvas-back  duck  ; 
the  Fvligula  Jierina  of  Ray.  Eng.  Cyc. 

POCK,  n.  [A.  S.  poc ;  Dut.  pok ;  Ger.  pocke ; 
Dan.  kopper ;  Sw.  pockor.'\ 

1.  A  pustule  of  the  small-pox,  or  of  an  erup- 
tive distemper.  Dunglison. 

2.  fThe  small-pox.  Bale. 

p6ck'ARED  (pok'fird),  a.  Pitted  with  the  small- 
pox ;  pock-fretten.  Craig. 

p5CK'-BRO-KEN,  a.  Marked  with  the  small- 
pox ;  pock-fretten.  Forby. 

POCK'^T,  n.  [A.  S.  pocca.  — Fr.  poche,  pochette. 
—  See  Poke,  and  PorcH.] 

1.  A  small  bag  or  pouch  inserted  in  a  gar- 
ment.    "  Medals  in  his  7)0cA:e<."  Addison. 


2.  In  a  billiard  table,  a  pouch  at  the  comers  oi 
sides,  to  receive  the  balls.  Wright. 

3.  A  large  bag  for  holding  ginger,  cowry 
shells,  hops,  &c.  Simmonds. 

e^g'  In  the  wool  and  hop  trade,  ^yockct  contains 
half  a  sack,  or  twelve  stone,  of  fourteen  pounds  each  ; 
but  it  is  a  variable  quantity,  the  articles  being  suld  by 
their  actual  weight.     Simmonds. 

POCK'pT,  V.  a.  [t.  pocketed;  pp.  pocketing, 
pocketed.] 

1.  To  put  in  the  pocket.  Pope. 

2.  To  take  clandestinely; — used  with  up. 
"  To  pocket  tip  the  game."  Prior. 

To  pocket  an  insult,  to  receive  an  insult  without  re- 
senting it. 

POCK'fT-BOOK  (-buk),  n.   A  book,  or  note-case, 

for  the  pocket.  Arbuihnot. 

POCK'PT-COMB  (-kom),  n.     A  small  hair-comb 

for  the  pocket.  Simmonds. 

POCK'pT-COM'PASS,  n.    A  small  compass,  such 

as  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Simmonds. 
POCK'5T-e-Di"TION,  n.     An  edition  of  a  book, 

suitable  for  carrying  in  the  pocket.    Simmonds. 

POCK'^T-FLAp,  n.  The  piece  that  covers  the 
pocket-hole.  Ash. 

p6cK'(;T-FUI.,  n. ;  pi.  p6ck'et-fOl§.  As  much 
as  a  pocket  will  hold.  Jodrell. 

POCK'^T-G  lAsS,  n.  A  glass  carried  in  the  pocket. 

POCK'pT-HAND'KgR-CHIEF  (-hang-),  n.  A 
handkerchief  for  wiping  the  face,  carried  in  the 
pocket.  Simmonds. 

POCK'gT— HOLE,  n.  An  aperture  or  opening  to 
a  pocket.  Johnson. 

p6cK'5T-M6n'5;Y,  n.  Money  for  the  pocket, 
or  for  casual  or  incidental  expenses.      Wyman. 

POCK'gT-PICK'ING,  n.  Act  of  picking  the  pock- 
et.    "  Pocket-picking  and  shop-lifting."  Stenie. 

p6CK'5T-PIS'TOL,  n.  A  pistol  to  be  carried  in 
the  pocket.  Booth. 

POCK'^T-SHER'IFF,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  sheriff 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  not  nominated  by 
the  judges  in  the  exchequer.  Whishaw. 

POCK'pT-VOL'UME,  n.  A  volume  that  maybe 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Jodrell. 

POCK'-FRET-TEN  (pSk'fret-tn),  a.  Marked  or 
pitted  with  the  small-pox.  Todd. 

POCK'-HOLE,  n.    A  mark  or  pit  made  by  the 

small-pox  ;  a  pock-mark.  Donne. 

POCK'l-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  pocky.    Bailey. 

POCK'ISH,  a.     Affected  with  small-pox. 

He  [the  king]  is  called  apockish  man  in  the  queen's  letter. 

RolKrtfon. 

POCK'-MARK,  n.  A  mark  or  pit  made  by  the 
small-pox.  Todd. 

POCK'-PIT-T^D,  a.   Marked  with  the  small-pox  ; 

having  pock-marks.  Booth. 

POCK'-WOOD  (-wfid),  n.     (Bot.)  A   plant;    the 

Guaiacum  officinale  of  Linna;us.  Craig. 

POCK'y,  a.    Full  of  pocks.  Denham. 

PO'Cb.  [It.]  (Mv.i.)  Little.  "  Poco  piu,"  a  little 
more.  Warner. 

PO-CO-CU'RANT-I§M,  n.  [It.  poco,  little,  and 
cura,  care.]    Indifference,     [r.]     N.  Brit.  Rev. 

PO-CO'SON,  n.  A  little  swamp,  marsh,  or  fen. 
[A  word  used  in  Virginia  and  other  Southern 
States  of  the  U.  S.]  Washington. 

fPOC'y-LENT,  a.  [L.  poculetitus ;  pocvlum,  a 
drinking-vessel.]     Pit  to  be  drunk.  Bacon. 

P5c'U-L|-FdRM,  a.  [L.  poculum,  a  cup,  and 
forma,  form.]     Cup-shaped.  Clarke. 

P5d,  v.  n.     1.  To  swell.  Clarke. 

2.  To  yield  or  produce  pods.  Clarke. 

p6d,  n.   [Dut.  bode.  Skinner.  —  W.  cod,  a  pouch.] 

(Bot.)  A  legume  :  —  any  sort  of  capsule.  Gray. 

pg-  DJqi-E-Ri'J\rJE, 

n.  pi.      [Gr.  vonaypos, 

one  who  has  the 
gout ;  novs,  -Kohdi,  a 
foot,  and  aypa,  a 
seizure ;  1,. podager,'] 
(Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  fissirostral  Podagcr  natteri. 


A,  E,  1,  6,  U,  Y,  long ;  A,  £,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short ;   A,  g,  \,  Q,  V.  Y.  obscure ;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;   IIKIR,  HER ; 
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birds  of  the  order  Patterea  and  family  Capri- 
mHlgidce ;  podagcrs.  Gray. 

pdn'j1-OH.1,  or  PO-nJa'RA  [po-dag'r?,  Ash, 
Crti/'fb;  iM'^-\;.T9,  iirutide,  Duiii/lison],  n.  [L., 
from  Gr.  ifofiAypn  ;  iruC;,  vofiot,  a  foot,  and  aY<"'f 
seizure]  (Med.)  Gout  in  the  articulations  of  the 
foot ;  —  also  used  for  gout  generally. Z>M/ir///«o;j. 

p6D'A-GRAL,  a.     Suffering  from  gout.         Craig. 

PQ-1)Ag'R|C,  )  a.  [Gr.  TroAayp(«<5f ;  L.  podag- 
P9-I)Ag'R|-CAL,  )  nctM.]    Relating  to  the  gout ; 

gouty  ;  podagral.  Howell. 

POD'A-tiROUS,  a.     Afflicted  with  the  gout  in  the 

feet ;  podagral.  C.  li.  Cockirell. 

Pf'^D'-Au-epR,  n.  A  kind  of  auger  formed  with  a 

straight  channel  or  groove.  Ogilvie. 

PtiD'D^R,  n.     A  gatherer  of  pods.  Bailey. 

p0d'U|-8OY,  n.  A  silk ;  paduasoy.  Simmonds. 
POUE,  n.  A  tadpole.  [Local,  Eng.]  Haltiwell. 
PO-DF.S'tA,  n.     [It.J     A  mayor,   alderman,  or 

magistrate  of  an  Italian  city.  MiUhottse. 

POu^E,  n.     1.  f  A  puddle  ;  a  splash.        Skinner, 
2.  Porridge.     [Local,  Eng.j  HalliweU. 

Pg-  Die- 1-  Pi  'J^JE,  n.pl.  (  Or- 
mth.)  A  sub  family  of  web- 
footed  birds  of  the  order 
Anseres  and  family  Colymbi- 
d(t ;  grebes.  Gray. 

PO'DI-Om,  n.  [L.]  {Arch.) 
A  low  wall,  generally  with 
a  plinth  and  cornice,  placed 
in  front  of  a  building :  —  a 
projecting  basement  round 
the  interior  of  a  building,  as  a  shelf  or  seat; 
and  round  the  exterior  for  ornamental  adjuncts, 
such  as  statues,  vases,  &c.  Fairholt. 

X9~!^oiiieCiniea  the  podium  was  surinoimted  by 
raiU,  and  UMed  as  tlio  basement  fur  the  columns  of  a 
portico.     FiurlwU. 

POD'0-(?f  \,  }  „_  [-Gr.  ^ovi,  ^oUi,  foot,  and 

PdDg-^fJV'J-&M,  )  yuv,;,  a  female.]     (Bot.)  A 

support  to  the  ovary  ;  gynophose.  Hensloto. 

PO-DOL'O-^fV,  n.  [Gr.  rtov(,  iro.5(5f,  a  foot,  and 
Adyos,  a  discourse.1  {Med.)  A  description  of,  or 
a  treatise  on,  the  foot.  Dunglison. 

P6d'Q-SPERM,  n.  [Gr.  iro^f,  nohdi,  a  foot,  and 
cvipua,  seed.]  {Dot.)  The  stalk  of  a  seed.  Gray. 

PQ-DRI'dA,  n.     [Sp.]     See  Olla  Podrida. 

PO'e-BIRD,  n.  {Orn'th.)  A  bird  of  the  family 
Mdlti/jhagidw,  inhabiting  New  Zealand,  and  re- 
miirkable  for  its  power  of  imitating  dilferent 
sounds  ;  Prosthemadara  cincinnata.         Buird. 

PtEg-I-LlT'lC,  a.    {Pal.)  See  Poikilitic. 

PCE-CIL'9-P6d,  n.  [Gr.  itaiKi).6<;,  varied,  and  toBj, 
■nofidi,  a  foot.]  {Zol.)  One  of  a  group  of  crus- 
taceans having  feet  formed  partly  for  walking, 
orfoi  prehension,  and  partly  branchiferous,  and 
fitted  for  swimming.  Baird. 

PO'pM,  n.  [Gr.  irolrjiia ;  ttoi/w,  to  make ;  L.,  It.,  <^ 
Sp.  p,>ema\  Fr.  pome.']  The  work  or  produc- 
tion or"  a  poet ;  a  poetical  or  metrical  composi- 
tion ;  a  piece  of  poetry.  Dryden. 

He  [Milton]  was  born  for  whatever  la  ardiioiia,  and  hla 
work  \»  not  the  greatest  of  heroic  poems  only  becuu.sc  it  is  not 
the  tirst.  Jo/iiinon. 

Eveti  one  alone  verse  somctimea  makes  a  pcrfl'ct ;»»  »i. 

/i.  Joit/IO». 

PO-PM-At'|C,  a.   Relating  to  a  poem.   Coleridge. 

PQ-fiN'A-MU,  M.  A  variety  of  jade,  or  nephrite  ; 
—  used  in  New  Zealand  for  the  manufacture  of 
axes  and  other  weapons.  Brande. 

Pa;-N6L'Q-9V,  n.  [Gr.  volvr,,  punishment,  and 
Inyoi,  a  discourse.]  The  science  of,  or  a  trea- 
tise on.  punishment. 

A  chilr  devoted  to  the  science  or  art  of  punUhmpnt,  or  to 
prrnoloiiy.  /'.  Lieber, 

POJ-PHAOQ-MfS, 
n.  (Zo  ;/.)  A  name 
given  by  F.  Cu- 
vier  to  a  genus 
of  rodent  quad- 
rupeds found  in 
South  Americi, 
having  claws  adapted  for  burrowing ;  Spnlaco- 
pua  of  Wagler.  .    Waterhouse. 
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PO'P-^V,  n.  [Gr.  iroinetf ;  notlu,  to  make  ;  L.  poe- 
sia ;  ft.  4r  Sp.  poeaiu  ;  Fr.  pofsie.] 

1.  The  art  of  composing  ]>ocms.  Sidney. 

2.  Metrical  composition  ;  poetry.  Shuk. 

3.  A  short  conceit  engraved  ou  a  ring,  box, 
&c. ;  a  posy.  Shak. 

PO'gT,  n.  [Gr.  iro-Vijf ;  L  ,  It.,  If  Sp.  ;>«<rt ;  Fr. 
poite.]  A  person  who,  by  extraordinary  powers 
ot  imaKination,  so  combines  the  materials  of  the 
natural  and  the  moral  world  as  to  present  them 
in  new  shapes,  or  unaccustomed  and  atiectinjg 
points  of  view,  employing  for  his  means  metri- 
cal language  ;  an  author  of  poems  or  poetry. 

A  jtort  Boarinff  in  the  liloh  rrciona  of  hla  fancy,  with  hia 
garland  and  singing  rolM-a  alKiut  liini.  MUlon. 

Three  )  oi-f^.  in  thn'e  difttant  ages  born, 
Gnvvv,  Italy,  and  >  nglniiO  diil  udorn; 
The  first  in  loftiiicris  oi  (lioiight  surpassed. 
The  next  in  niiijtf't^ .  In  liolh  the  lust. 
The  force  of  nuluu"  i-onl<l  no  farther  go: 
To  make  a  third  she  joined  the  other  two.        Dryden. 

PO'gT-AS-TgR,  n.     A  petty  poet ;  a  rhymester. 

Horace  hath  exiwscd  those  trifling  }we(<u(eni.       Fellon, 

P6'(;T-AS-TRY,  n.     Mean  poetry.  Ec.  liev. 

PO'fT-fiSS,  n.    A  female  poet.  Bp.  Hall. 

PQ-6t'|C,         )  „_     [-Qj^  noir,TiK/i{ ;  L.  poeticua ;  It. 
PO-ET'l-CAL,  )  &,S^.poetico;  Fi.  poetiqtte.] 

1.  Pertaining,  or  suitable,  to  poetry.  "  Mat- 
ters historical  and  poetical."  Hacklttyt. 

2.  Expressed  in  poetry.  "  The  moral  of  that 
poetical  fiction."  Hale. 

PO-fiT'l-C.\L-LY,  ad.  In  a  poetical  manner ;  with 
the  qualities  of  poetry  ;  by  poetry.         Dryden. 

PO-ET'|CS,  n.  pi.  That  branch  of  criticism  which 
treats  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  poetry  ;  the 
doctrine  of  poetry.  Warton. 

PO'PT-IZE,  V.  n.  [Fr.  po^tlscr.']  To  ^vrite  poe- 
try ;  to  compose  verses  ;  to  versify.  Donne. 

PO'eT-LAU'Rp-ATE.  n.  The  court-poet  of  Eng- 
land.—  See  Laureate.  Southey. 

P6-eT-MlT-^I"CIAN,  n.  One  who  is  both  poet 
and  musician.  Clarke. 

tPO'pr-RESS,  n.  [L.  poetris.]  A  poetess. 
"  Most  peerless  poetresa."  Spenaer. 

PO'e-TRY,  n.     [Old  Fr. /JOf^me.l 

1.  A  composition  in  metrical  language,  pro- 
duced or  embellished,  more  or  less,  by  a  crea- 
tive imagination,  the  end  of  which  is  to  aflTord  in- 
tellectiwil  pleasure,  by  exciting  elevated,  agree- 
able, or  pathetic  emotions ;  composition  uniting 
fiction  and  metre;  verse;  metrical  composition. 

The  end  of  j>oetrt/  Is  to  please:  and  the  name,  we  think,  la 
strictly  applicable  to  every  metrical  composition  fWtni  which 
we  derive  pleasure  without  any  laborious  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding. JeJTreii. 

Portrti  is  not  the  proper  antithesis  to  prose,  but  to  science. 
Poclrii  is  oppo8c<l  to  science,  and  prose  to  metre. . .  .  The 
pro|)cr  and  immediate  object  of  science  is  the  acquirement  or 
communication  of  truth:  the  proper  and  immediate  object  of 
poetri/  is  the  communication  of  pleasure.  Coleriilgc. 

The  art  of  jmetry  is  to  touch  the  poasions,  and  its  duty  to 
leod  them  on  the  side  of  virtue.  Cowpei: 

2.  The  art  or  the  practice  of  writing  verse. 
itCg'  As  respects  the  subject,  poetry  is  divided  into 

pastorals,  satires,  elegies,  epigrams.  Sec.  ;  as  rcs|iect8 
the  manner  or  form  of  representation,  into  rpir,  lifric, 
and  dramatic  poetry,  &c.  ;  as  respects  the  verse,  into 
blank  cer.ie  and  rhjme.    Dacis. 

Po'fT-SUlP,  n.    The  state  of  a  poet.        Cowper. 

t  PO'^T-srfCK'fiR,  n.  A  sucking  or  immature 
poet.     [A  ludicrous  word.]  B.  Jonson. 

POg'«Y,  n.     A  marine  fish.  —  See  PoROY.  Hale. 

von,  inferj.  An  exclamation  of  contempt  or 
aversion  ;  pshaw  ;  pish.  Johtiaon. 

PO-HA'GgN,  n.     (Irh.)  See  Pauhaoen.  Bartlett. ' 

II  PoTg'NAN-CY  (piil'n?n-se),   n.     1.  The  quality 
of  being  poignant ;  sharpness ;  keenness  ;  sever- 
ity.  "  Delicate  poignancy  of  .  .  .  wit."     Byrom. 
2.  Power  of  stimulating  the  palate.        Strif). 

II  POlG'NANT  (piiT'njnt)  [piiTnjnt,  W.  P.  E.  Ja. 
Sm.  B.C. ;  pwol'n^nt,  S.  J.  F.],  a.  [Fr.  poi- 
gnant, from  L.  piingo,  piingena,  to  prick.] 

1.  Sharp  ;  piercing ;  ])enetrating  ;  severe ;  in- 
tense.   "  Poignant  pain."  Xon'ia. 

2.  Keen;  pointed;  irritating;  satirical. 

There  are  to  whom  too  t>oi<mnnt  I  appear. 

Beyond  the  laws  of  satire  too  aeverc.  f\vi>ei*. 

3.  Stimulating  to  the  organs  of  taste  ;  acrid  ; 
pungent.    "  Poignant  sauces."  Locke. 


II  PttlCNANT-LY  (|ii>i'ii»n|.|?),  arf.  In  a  poiffnant 
manner;  sharply;  keenly;  satirically.       Todd. 

p5I'K|-IJTE,  n.  [Gr  »o.«<7o{,  variegated.]  (Geol.) 
The  new  red-sandstone.  Clarke. 

PC)I-K|-LIT'IC,  a.  (Geol.)  AppUed  to  the  new 
red-sandstone  formation.  Brande. 

POlNO'l.NG,  n.  rScot.  poind,  to  distrain.]  (Scot- 
tiah  Law.)  A  diligence  or  process  by  which  the 
property  of  a  debtor's  movables  is  transferred  to 
a  creditor.  Erakitie. 

POl.NT,  n.  [L.  punctum;  punqo,  punetua,  to 
prick  ;  It.  6^  Sp.  punta,  punto  ;  t'r.  poiiUe."] 

1.  The  sharp  end  of  any  thing. 

Doubts  if  he  wielded  not  a  wooden  sprar. 
Without  a  imini:  he  look<'<l.  the  ;«i»/  was  there.    Prpilfn. 
A  pyramid  n-veraed  may  stand  for  a  while  upon  its  ttiml. 
U  balanced  by  admirable  skill.  Triple. 

2.  Any  thing,  part,  or  figure  gradually  dimin- 
ishing in  breadth  or  diameter  to  a  sharp  end; 
as,  "The  points  of  a  backgammon  board." 

3.  An  ornamental  tag  affixed  to  the  end  of  a 
ribbon  used  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies for  tying  an  article  of  dress  upon  the 
person.  Shak.     fairhoU. 

4.  A  steel  instrument  used  by  engravers  for 
tracing  their  designs.  Brande. 

5.  A  piece  of  land,  narrow  at  the  end,  extend- 
ing into  the  sea  or  other  body  of  water ;  a  small 
cape.  Addison. 

6.  A  small  space.     "  Point  of  land."     Pr.or. 

7.  The  switch  of  a  railway.  Simmonds. 

8.  An  indivisible  part  of  time ;  a  moment. 
"  When  time's  first  point  begun."  Dariea. 

9.  Part  of  time  next  or  nearest ;  exact  mo- 
ment.    "  At  the  point  of  death."  Shak. 

10.  Exact  place  ;  station  ;  stage. 

They  follow  Nature  In  their  desires,  earrving  them  no  ftir- 
ther  than  she  directs,  and  leaving  off  at  ttie  jioiiil  at  which 
excess  would  grow  troublesome.  AMitom. 

11.  Punctilio  ;  nicety.  "  Helps  to  their  stud- 
ies of  point  a  of  precedence."  Selden. 

Shalt  thou  dispute 
With  God  the  pniuU  of  liberty,  who  made 
Thee  what  thou  art.  iri7/o«. 

12.  Degree  or  state  ;  grade  ;  measure. 

Few  are  pkced  in  extraordinary  poinbi  of  splendor.   Additom. 

The  highest  jioint  outward  thingi  con  bring  one  unto  la 

the  contentment  of  the  mind.  Siiliirf. 

13.  A  sentence  or  turn  of  expression  which 
awakens  attention  or  wounds  ;  the  sting  of  an 
epigram. 

With  periods,  pointr,  and  tropea  he  tlun  hia  crime*,  l/rpdem. 

14.  A  spot.  "Theaceor  sisepotW."yoA»uon. 
16.  t  A  note  or  tune. 

Turning  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet  and  a  /nio/  of  war.  SlUtk. 

16.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  lace  wrought 
with  the  needle; — now  sometimes  applied  to 
lace  woven  with  bobbins.  London  Eiuy. 

17.  The  particular  place  to  which  any  thing 
is  directed,  or  the  particular  direction  in  which 
any  thing  is  viewed. 

The  poet  intended  to  act  the  ehoraclrr  of  Arete  in  a  Mr 
point  of  light  Brmtmt. 

18.  Particular  respect ;  single  thing  or  sub- 
ject.    "  In  point  of  fact."  Swi/i. 

With  the  history-  of  Moae*  no  book  in  thf  world.  In  ;iora< 
of  antiquity,  can  contend.  T\'llo4nm. 

This  letter  is.  in  avery  poiHl,  on  ■dmiraUe  pattern  of  the 
present  iwlite  way  of  writing.  :>>r{/1. 

19.  The  art  of  aiming  or  striking.  "  What  a 
point  your  falcon  made  !  "  Shak. 

20.  Aim ;  purpose  ;  thing  desired  or  required. 
"You  gain  your  point."  Uoscomnion. 

21.  A  single  position  or  assertion ;  a  single 
part  of  a  complicated  question  ;  question. 

Slranre  poimt  and  new  I 
Doctrine  which  we  would  Know  whence  learned.   MitHm. 
The  gloas  prodiiceth  instance*  that  ore  neilber  pertinent 
nor  prove  the  itoinl.  tktlrr. 

22.  Condition  of  body. 

A  lord  ftill  (U  and  in  good  poimL  Onrn-rr. 

23.  One  of  the  qualities  or  properties  in  re- 
gard to  shape,  symmetry,  color,  appearance,  Xc, 
on  which  the  excellence  of  horses  or  cattle  de- 
pends. Farm.  Eney. 

24.  (S'aut.)  A  flat  piece  of  cordage  tapering 
from  the  middle  towards  each  end,  passed 
through  the  sail  in  a  horixoiital  ro%v  with  others, 
for  the  purpose  of  reefing  it.  Mtir.  lUct 

25.  (Her.)  An  ordinary  somewhat  resen.ldlng 
the  pile,  but  issuing  from  the  base  of  the  escutch- 
eon instead  of  from  the  chief.  Brande. 
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26.  (Gram.)  A  character  used  to  mark  the 
divisions  of  a  discourse  or  writing,  as  the  com- 
ma (,),  the  semicolon  (;),  the  colon  (:),  the  pe- 
riod (.),  the  note  of  admiration  (!),  the  note  of 
mterrogation  (?) ;  a  stop;  a  mark  of  punctua- 
tion ;  —  a  name  applied  also  to  a  character  used 
to  denote  a  vowel  sound,  as  the  vowel-/>om<«  un- 
der Hebrew  letters.  Pope. 

27.  (Mus.)  A  dot  or  mark  anciently  used  to 
distinguish  tones  or  sounds  :  —  a  dot  placed 
after  a  note  to  prolong  its  time  one  half.  Mowe, 

28.  (Geom.)  That  which  has  position  without 
length,  breadth,  or  thickness. 

The  extremities  of  a  limited  line  are  jminU.      Da.  l(  Jf. 

29.  (Astron.)  A  certain  place  marked  in  the 
heavens. 

;8^"The  points  where  tlie  equator  and  ecliptic 
intersect  are  called  the  eqaiiioctial  points  ;  that  where 
the  sun  ascends  towards  the  north  pole  is  called  the 
rental  point ;  and  that  where  he  descends  towards  the 
south,  the  autumnal  point.  Tlie  highest  and  lowest 
points  of  the  ecliptic  are  called  solstitial pntnts."  Mar. 
Diet. 

30.  {Geoff.  &  Nav.)  One  of  the  thirty-two 
parts  into  which  the  great  circle  of  the  horizon 
and  the  compass  are  divided.  Mar.  Diet. 

gg'  "  Each  has  a  jiarticiilar  name  indicating  its 
place  with  reference  to  the  four  principal  or  cardinal 
points,  viz.,  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  points." 
Brande. 

31.  (Persp.)  A  particular  pole  or  place  with 
reference  to  the  perspective  plane.  Lmtd.  Ency. 

32.  {Law.)  A  proposition  or  a  question  in  a 
case.  Bouvier. 

Jlctin IT  point,  (Physics.)  the  exact  spot  at  which  any 
impulse  is  given.  —  Conjugate  point,  (Math.)  a  point 
of  a  curve  which  has  no  consecutive  points.  —  Point 
of  contact,  the  point  of  a  given  line  at  which  tangency 
takes  place. —  Point  of  concurrence,  a.  point  common 
to  two  lines,  but  not  a  point  of  tangency  or  of  inter- 
section. —  Point  of  contrary  flexure,  or  point  of  injlec- 
tion,  a  point  ;it  which  a  curve,  from  being  convex  to- 
wards a  line  not  passing  through  it,  becomes  concave 
towards  the  same  line,  or  the  reverse. —  Point  of  in- 
tersection, a  point  in  which  two  lines  cross  each  other. 
Da.  4"  P.—  Point  of  horse,  (Mining.)  tile  spot  wiiere  a 
vein  is  divided  into  one  branch  or  more.  fVealc. — 
The  melting  or  fusing  points  of  solids,  and  the  boiling 
and  freezing  points  of  liquids,  are  those  degrees  of  heat 
at  which  melting,  boiling,  and  freezing  respectively 
commence.  —  Point  of  incidence,  the  place  where,  by 
striking  a  resisting  or  refracting  surface,  the  motion 
is  changed  in  direction.  —  Point  of  sight,  ot  point  of 
vieia,  (Perspective.)  the  point  at  which  if  the  eye  be 
placed,  the  picture  will  present  the  same  ap|)earance 
as  the  object  itself  would  were  the  picture  removed, 
or  the  |M)int  from  which  the  object  is  actually  viewed, 
to  have  the  appearance  of  the  picture.  Dames.  —  Points 
of  support,  the  collected  areas  on  the  plan  of  the  piers, 
walls,  columns,  &c.,  on  which  an  edifice  rests.  Brande. 

Syn.  — See  Aim,  Show. 

POINT,  ».  a.  \\t.  puntare  ;  Sp.  npimtar,  puntuar; 
Old  Fr.  poincter ;    Fr.  jwinter.]      [?'.  pointed  ; 

pp.  POINTING,  POINTED.] 

1.  To  sharpen  to  a  point ;  to  make  pointed. 

When  to  my  breast  I  lift  the  pointeil  sword.         Drydin. 
Part  new  grind  the  blunted  axe  and  iioint  the  dart.  Drj/tlen. 

2.  To  place  with  the  point  or  end  towards 
any  thing,  as  an  indication  or  aim  ;  to  direct 
towards  any  thing  ;  to  level.  "The  cannon  wore 
pointed  against  the  fort."  Johtison. 

A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn 

To  )toint  his  slow,  uiimoving  linger  at.  Shal: 

3.  To  indicate  or  show  ;  to  direct. 

Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  j)oiiit  the  way.  Shak: 

4.  To  direct  the  eye,  notice,  or  attention  of. 

Whoever  should  he  guided  througli  his  battles  by  Miner- 
va, and  pointed  to  every  scene  of  them,  would  see  nothing 
but  subjects  of  surprise.  Pope. 

5.  To  mark  or  distinguish  by  points  of  punc- 
tuation ;  to  punctuate.  Knatchbn/l. 

6.  To  put  mortar  with  a  trowel  in  the  joints 
or  crevicea  of,  as  a  stone  wall.  Rimmonds. 

7    To  give  a  point  or  epigrammatic  force  to. 

lie  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale 

To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a,  tale.  Johnson. 

8.  fTo  appoint.  Spenser. 

To  point  a  rope,  (J^aut.)  to  work  the  end  of  a  rope 
over  with  knittles.  —  To  point  a  sail,  to  put  points 
Ihrougli  the  eyelet  holes  of  tlie  reefs,  —  '/"o  point  a  yard, 
to  brace  a  yard  sharp  up.  Mar.  Diet. 

POINT,  V.  n.  1.  To  direct  the  finger  for  designat- 
ing or  calling  attention  to  any  thing  ;  —  com- 
monly followed  by  at. 

Now  must  the  world  point  nt  pf)or  Catherine, 

And  say,  Lol  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife.         Shale. 


2.  To  indicate,  as  a  sporting-dog. 

He  treads  with  caution,  and  \\e  jmints  with  fear.  Oay. 

3.  To  show  any  thing  distinctly  ;  —  with  at. 
To  }Hiint  at  what  time  the  balance  of  power  was  most 

equally  lield  between  their  lords  and  commons,  in  Kome, 
would,  periiaps,  admit  a  controversy.  Hwijt. 

4.  To  distinguish  or  divide  sentences  by 
points  ;  to  punctuate.  Forbes. 

POINT'AL,  n.     (Bo<.)  A  pistil,     [r.]  Crabb. 

POINT-BLANK',  n.     [Fr.,  white  point.'] 

1.  The  white  or  central  point  of  a  target. 

All  arrow  is  shot  to  the  poini-ltlank,  or  white  mark.  Johnson. 

2.  { Gunnery.)  The  position  of  a  cannon  or 
fire-arm  when  the  axis  of  the  bore  and  the  ob- 
ject arrived  at  are  in  the  same  plane,  which 
may  be  either  parallel  or  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zon. Ghs.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

PoTnT'-BLANK,  a.     1.  In  a  direct  line  with  the 

object  aimed  at.  Brande. 

Point-blank  range,ihe  distance  at  which  a  ball  from 

a  gun,  fixed  at  point-blank,  will  hit  the  object  aimed 

at.  Oloss.  Mil.  l^erms. 

2.  Direct.  Stillingfleet. 

POINT'-BLANK,  ad.  In  a  direct  line  with  the 
object ;  directly.  L' Estrange. 

POTJ\rT  />'./3PP{7/ (pwSing'd5p'pwe),n.  [¥r.,  point 
of  support.]     A  rallying-point. 

t  POTNT'-I)?-VrCE,  ;  a.     Precise  or  nice  to  ex- 
fPOINT'-D^l-VI^E,  )  cess.  "  Such  insociable  and 
point-devise  companions."  Shak. 

JS£g^"  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  tlie  origin  of  this 
phrase;  it  ap|icars  like  French,  but  I  can  llnd  no  au- 
thority in  that  language  for  d  point  derise,  though  it  is 
perfectly  analogous  to  d  point  nomine,  which  is  a  very 
current  form.  Mr.  Douce  refers  it  to  needle -work,  and 
mentions  point  lace  as  similar;  Mr.  Oifford  thinks  it 
must  have  been  a  mathematical  phrase."     J\rares. 

POTnt'KD,  a.  1.  Having  a  sharp  point ;  peaked. 
"  A  pointed,  flinty  rock."  Dryden. 

2.  Directed  with  personality ;  personal. .Smar^. 

3.  Having  epigrammatic  force  ;  epigramniat- 
ical ;  poignant.     "  Pointed  wit."  Pope. 

POINT'^D-LY,  ad.    In  a  pointed  manner.  Dryden. 

POINT' pD-NESS,M.  The  quality  of  being  pointed ; 
sharpness.  Dryden. 

POIN'TRL,  n.     [Fr.  pointifle  ;  pointc,  a  point.] 

1.  Something  on  a  point.  Derham. 

2.  A  kind  of  pencil  or  style,  — the  writing  im- 
plement of  the  middle  ages.  Fairholt. 

POlNT'fR,  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  points. 

2.  The  index-hand  of  a  clock  or  a  watch. 

3.  A  graving-tool.  Simmonds. 

4.  {Zool.)  A  variety  of  sporting-dog,  trained 
to  stop  and  point  with  his  nose  to  the  place 
of  the  game  ;  the  Canis  familiar  is  avicularis  of 
Linna?us.  Eng.  Cyc. 

5.  pi.  {Astron.")  The  two  stars  in  the  side  of 
the  Dipper  in  the  constellation  Ursa  Major  ;  — 
so  called  because  they  always  point  nearly  in  a 
right  line  with  the  pole-star.  Olmsted. 

PoTnT'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  points,  or 
the  state  of  being  pointed;  a  sharpening.  Brande. 

2.  Punctuation. 

3.  (Masonry.)  The  act  of  filling  with  mortar 
the  crevices  of  a  stone  wall :  —  mortar  used  to 
point  a  wall.  Harris. 

POINT'jNG-STOCK,  n.  An  object  of  ridicule  or 
scorn.   "  A.  wonAcr  VLr\di  a.  pointing-stock."  Shak. 

PoINT'-LAOE,  71.  Fine  lace  wrought  with  the 
needle  instead  of  bobbins.  Simmonds. 

POlNT'LpsS,  a.  Having  no  point ;  blunt ;  not 
sharp ;  obtuse.  Dryden. 

POlNT'LpT-pD,  a.    (Bot.)  Apiculate.      Henslow. 

PoINT'S'M,\N,  n.  A  railway  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  shift  the  switches  or  movable  guiding- 
rails  on  the  approach  or  departure  of  trains, 
near  junction-lines  and  stations.         Simmonds. 

POISE  ( piilz),  n.     [Fr.  poids.  ■^—  W.  pwys.] 

1.  Weight ,  gravity  ;  heaviness.  Spenser. 

2.  The  weight  or  mass  of  metal  used  in  weigh- 
ing with  the  steelyard.  Wright. 

3.  Balance  ;  equilibrium  ;  equipoise.  Bentley. 

4.  That  which  balances  ;  a  regulating  power. 
Men  of  an  unbounded  imagination  often  want  the  poixe  of 

judgment.  Dryden. 


PoT^E  (piiTz),  V.  a.  [L.  penso ;  It.  pesare ;  Sp. 
pesar;  Fr.  peser.  —  'W.  pwysan.]  [«.  poised  ; 
pp.  poising,  poised.] 

1.  To  balance ;  to  hold  or  to  place  in  equilibri- 
um or  equiponderance. 

Nor  yet  was  earth  suspended  in  the  sky. 

Nor  poised  did  on  her  own  foundation  lie.        Dryden. 

2.  To  examine  or  ascertain,  as  by  the  balance ; 
to  wei^h.  South. 

3.  lo  oppress  with  weight ;  to  weigh  down. 

I.*st  leaden  slumber  ;)oi.«>  me  down  to-morrow, 

When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory.  Shak. 

PoI'^ON  (piii'zn),  n.  \^\t.  ponzoha;  Fr.  poison. — 
From  L.  potio,  a  potion,  a  drink.  Menage.] 

1.  Any  substance  wliich,  if  introduced  into 
the  animal  economy,  disturbs,  suspends,  or  de- 
stroys some  or  all  of  the  vital  functions ;  ven- 
om;  virus.     "  Vegetable  powows."     Dunglison. 

Like  him  tl.at  knew  not  /ininnn'n  power  to  kill, 

Until,  by  tasting  it,  himself  was  slain.  Davien. 

2.  Any  thing  infectious  or  malignant.  "The 
poison  of  sin."  Whole  Dtdy  of  Man. 

Syn.  —  Poison  IS  a  general  term  ;  and  it  may  be 
deadly  or  otherwise,  quick  or  slow,  in  its  o|ieration  ; 
venom  is  an  active  and  malignant  poison. 

p6i'§ON  (pfit'zn),  ?;.  a,  [e.  poisoned  ;  /ip.  poi- 
soning, poisoned.] 

1.  To  infect  with  poison. 

Quivers,  and  bows,  and  poisoned  darts.       lioscommon. 

2.  To  attack,  injure,  or  kill  by  poison.  "  He 
poisoned  himself  and  died."  2  Mace.  x.  13. 

3.  To  taint ;  to  corrupt ;  to  canker. 

Hast  thou  not 
With  thy  false  arts  poisoned  his  people's  loyalty?      J'oitv. 

POT'^ON-A-BLE  (pbl'zn-9-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
poisoned.  Todd. 

POI'^ON-BULB  (poi'zn-),  re.  (Boif.)  A  poisonous 
bulbous  plant ;  Brunsvigia  toxicaria.     Loudou' 

POt'§ON-5R  (pbi'zn-er),  n.     One  who  poisons. 

P6I'^0N-?R-ESS,  n.     A  female  who  poisons. 

POT'§ON-FANG  (iKii'zn-),  n.  One  of  the  superior, 
maxillary  teeth  of  certain  serpents,  which  con- 
vey venom  in  the  wounds  they  inflict.  Eng.  Cyc. 

fPOI'^ON-FUL,  a.     Poisonous.  Dr.  White. 

POl'^ON-UfiM'LoCK  (pfil'zn-),  n.  (Bot.)  A  bien- 
nial, poisonous  herb  of  the  genus  Conium,  with 
large  leaves  and  white  flowers ;  Comum  ttiacu^ 
latum.  Gray. 

POI'^ON-Tng  (piiT'zn-Tiig),  n.  The  act  of  giving 
poison.     "  Assassinations,  poisonings."     Gray. 

p6I'§ON-I'VV,  re.     (Bo^)  Poison-oak.         Gray. 

PoI'^ON-NDT  (pi^ii'zn-),  re.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen 
tree  bearing  poisonous  seeds  ;  Utrychnos  niix- 
vomica.  Loudon, 

P6I'§0N-6AK  (piil'zn-),  re.  (Bot.)  A  poisonous, 
deciduous,  trailing  plant ;  poison-ivy ;  Rhus 
toxicodendron.  Gray. 

POl'§ON-OUS  (pfii'zn-us),  a.  Containing  jioison  ; 
having  the  qualities  of  poison.  Shak. 

POl'iJON-OUS-LY  (|Kii'zn-us-le),  ad.  As  with  poi- 
son ;  venomously.  South. 

POT'^ON-OIJS-NESS  (pfil'zn-us-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  poisonous.  Johnson. 

POT'^ON-SO'MAC  (-shit'niak),  re.  (Bot.)  A  poi- 
sonous shrub  ;  dogwood  ;  Rlius  venenata.  Gray 

PoT'§;ON-TAINT'pD,  a.  Tainted  or  infected  with 
poison.     "  Poison-tainted  air."  Somerville. 

POl'^ON-TREE  (piii'zn-tre),  re.  (Bot.)  A  poison- 
ous tree  or  plant.  Milhr. 

t  PoTiJ'liRE,  re.  Weight.  "The  mere  quality  and 
poisure  of  goodness."  Beau.  S;  Fl. 

POl'TRpL,  re.  \Jj.  pectorale  ;  pecttu-i,  pectoris,  the 
breast ;  It.  pettorale  ;  Fr.  poitrail.] 

1.  A  breast- plate,  a  s  for  a  horse  ;  —  also  writ- 
ten p"trel,  and  pettrcl.  Skinner. 

2.  t  A  graving  tool,  or  pointel.       Ainsicorlh. 

POITRINE.  (pwa'trtn),  n.  [Fr.]  (Armor.)  The 
breastplate  of  a  knight :  —  the  overlaiipiiig 
scales  or  sheets  of  metal  which  covered  the 
breast  of  a  war-horse.  Fairholt. 

POiZE,  n.     See  PoiSE. 
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poche.]     A  pouch ;    i 
"  Two  pigs  in  a  poke 


PQ-kMl',  n.    [Qer.]    A  tall  dnrikirof-fliin. 

S-^  "  The  turiii  is  priibably  derived  fruiii  the  Latin 
pociuiiin,"     FairliuU. 

PdKE,  n.     [A.  S.  pocca,  poha  ;    Dut.  pak,  a  bun- 
dle ;    Icel.  poki,  a  bag.  —  Mid.  L.  jtocJiia;    Fr. 
a  pocket ;    a  bag  ;    a  suck. 
Chaucer. 

POKE,  w.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  pokes ;  a  thrust 
or  push. 

2.  A  lazy,  dawdling  person.   [Low.]   Bartlett. 

3.  {Bot.)  An  herbaceous  plant  with  greenish- 
white  flowers  and  round,  dark-purple  berries ; 
garget ;  Pliytoluccu  (hcandra  :  — a  name  some- 
time^ applied  also  to  a  perennial  herb,  with 
large  leaves,  growing  in  meadows  and  swamps  ; 
white  hellebore  ;  Veratntm  viride.  Gray.  Wood. 

4.  A  yoke  with  a  pole  inserted,  nut  on  the 
necks  of  unruly  animals.     [Local,  l).  S.l 

Bartlett. 

POKE,  V.  a.  [Of  uncertain  origin. — From  Fr. 
pocher,  to  bruise,  as  the  eyes,  ilichardson.^    [i. 

poked;  pp.  POKING,  POKKU.] 

1.  To  push  or  thrust  forward,  as  the  hand,  a 
stick,  or  the  horns.  C.  Richardson, 

2.  To  feel  or  search  for,  as  in  the  dark  or  in 
a  hole.  Browne. 

3.  To  put  a  poke  on.    [Local,U.  S.]  Bartlett. 
To  poke  fun,  to  joke  ;  to  make  fun.  [Vulgar.]  JiidiL 

—To  poke  fun  at,  to  Joke;  to  ridicule.  [Vulgar.]  M'eal. 

POKE,  V.  n.  To  grope,  or  feel  or  push  one's  way, 
as  in  the  dark. 

HaiiK  Ilomer  »nd  Virell;  their  meaning  to  seek, 

A  niau  must  have  poked  into  X^atin  and  Greek.     Prior. 

POKE'-Bt'iN-NpT,  n.  A  long,  straight  bonnet, 
much  worn  by  Quakers  and  Methodists.  Bartlett. 

POKE  —^OY,  i  n.  A  person  engaged  in  bag- 

POKE'— PULL-gR,  S  ging  hops.  Simmonds. 

roK'pR,  n.    1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  pokes. 

2.  An  iron  bar  for  stirring  the  lire.        Swift. 

3.  A  long  iron  bar  used  for  driving  hoops  on 
masts  ;  —  also  called  driver.  Mar.  Diet. 

PO K'pR,  n.  [Dan.  pokker,  the  devil.  —  W.  pwca, 
a  hobgoblin.] 

1.  A  frightful  object ;  a  bugbear.  [Vulgar, 
U.S.] 

2.  A  game  at  cards,  much  practised  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  U.  S.  Bartlett. 

POK'pR-IsiI,  a.  Frightful ;  causing  fear,  espe- 
cially to  children.  [Colloquial,  U.  S.]  Dr.  Mott. 

FO'KgR-PlCT'URE,  n.  An  imitation  of  a  bistre- 
washed  drawing,  executed  by  singeing  the  sur- 
face of  white  wood  with  a  heated  poker. 

POKE'WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Phytolacca.  Gray. 

POK'ING,  a.     Drudging;  servile.    [Low.]    Gray. 

POK'ING-STTcK,  n.  An  instrument  anciently 
used  to  adjust  the  plaits  of  ruffs.         Middleton. 

P0-l.Ac'C4,n.     [It.]     1.  A  polacre.         Brande. 
2.  A  Polish  air  and  dance  ;  polonaise.  Dwight. 

t  PO'LACK,  n.    A  Pole  ;  a  Polander.  Shak. 

PO-I^'CRF.  (po-ia'kpr)  [|)o-ia'k?r,  K.  Sm.;  p«'l?- 
k?r,  Ja.  Todd,  lieen  ;  pi>-IS'k?r,  IVh.  Barclay],  n. 
[It.po^t'ca  ;  Sp.  polacre  ;  Fr.  polacre,  polaque.'] 
{Saut.)  A  vessel,  common  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, with  three  masts,  each  usually  formed  of 
one  piece,  and  having  square  sails  on  the  main- 
mast, and  lateen  sails  on  the  fore  and  mizzen  ;  — 
also  written  polacca,  and  polaque.       Mar.  Diet. 

PO'LAND-(;r,  m.    (Geog.)  A  Pole.  Nares. 

PO-/JfQ£/£'(po-liik'),  n.  [Fr.]   A  polacre.  5oioer. 

PO'LAR,  a.     [It.  polare  ;  Sp.  jmlar  ;  Fr.  polairc] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  near,  the  pole  or  poles. 

2.  Issuing,  or  proceeding  from,  the  regions 
near  the  pole.     "  Polar  winds."  Milton. 

Polar  eirdes,  {A.-itron.)  two  parallels  of  latitude 
whose  planes  pasts  throiii;h  the  |)oles  of  the  ecliptic  at 
the  distance  or  23 '  38'  from  the  piilo  of  the  earth.  — 
Pnlar  etocA-,  an  optical  apparatus  for  ascertaininc  the 
hour  of  the  day  from  the  (Milarixation  o{  sular  lijiht. 
—  Pular  cnSrdinates,  (jMiUU.)  a  syttti'in  of  cobrdinatos 
for  determining  the  |>oi4itii)n  of  any  p<iint  in  a  plane, 
or  in  space,  hy  reforuure  t»  a  lixed  point  and  a  fixed 
direction.  They  con-iist  of  a  variable  distance  called 
the  raiUtu  nector,  and  one  variable  angle  in  a  plane, 
or  two  variable  anulos  in  space.  K/iot.  —  Polar  du- 
taHce,  the  distance  of  any  circle  of  a  sphere  from  itj) 


pole,  measured  on  a  great  circle  passing  through  the 
jiolo  of  tliu  circle  ;  alrio  tliu  dixtanco  iif  a  |Kiint  on  ilie 
Biirfacu  of  a  nplioro  from  llie  (Mile  of  the  sidivru,  meas- 
ured on  a  great  circle  passing  through  the  |)oint  and 
the  polo.  Pa.  4"  P. —  Puliir  projrriion,  a  representation 
of  thu  earth  or  the  heavens  projected  on  the  plane  of 
a  polar  circle.     Brande.     Olm»ted. 

PO'LAR-BEAr,  n.  {Zed.)  A  species  of  bear  in- 
habiting the  arctic  regions  ;  Thularctoa  mariti- 
mus  —  SeeBiCAK.  Baird. 

P6L'AR-t;riY,  n.    Sec  PoLTAHCHT.        Evanwm. 

tP6'LA-Rl-I.Y,  arf.    Towards  a  pole.        Browne. 

PO-LAR-lM'(;-TeR.  H.  [Eng.  polttr  and  Or-pirpov, 
a  measure.]     (Pnysics.)  A  polariscope.  Sichol. 

PQ-LAR'1-8C0PE,  n.  [Eng.  polar  and  Or.  oKonlm, 
to  view.]  {Opt.)  An  instrument  variously  con- 
structed for  polarizing  light  and  testing  or  ana- 
lyzing its  properties.  Its  essential  parts  are 
the  polarizer  and  the  analyzer.  Brewster. 

jK^  "  Every  such  instrument  consists  of  a  polarizer 
and  an  analyzer ;  the  former  (Kilarizes  tlic  ray,  the  lat- 
ter discerns  lliat  it  is  (Hilarized,  and  enables  us  to  trace 
its  characteristics."   JVichol. 

PQ-LAr'1-TY,  w.     [It.polarita;  Ft.  polarite.] 

1.  (Piy'sics.)  A  term  used  to  designate  oppo- 
site or  dissimilar  properties  or  powers  simulta- 
neously developed  by  a  common  cause  in  oppo- 
site or  contrasted  parts,  as  in  the  extremities  of 
a  magnet,  or  in  the  sides  of  a  polarized  ray  of 
light,  situated  respectively  in  the  plane  of  polar- 
ization and  the  plane  perpendicular  to  it. 

2.  The  tension  or  state  of  tension  of  the 
electrolytic  and  metallic  conductors  of  a  voltaic 
or  other  electric  circuit,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
compound  molecules  of  the  electrolyte  are  ar- 
ranged in  alternations  of  dissimilar  elements  or 
components,  and  the  molecules  of  the  metallic 
conductors  assume  a  new  condition  and  acquire 
new  properties,  as  a  transverse  power  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  magnetizing  power,  power 
of  inducing  electric  currents,  &c.  Faraday. 

93'  An  iron  bar  acquires  polarity  by  magnetism, 
and,  when  freely  suspended  from  its  centre  of  gravity, 
arranges  itself  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  points 
to  the  magnetic  polos  of  the  earth.  When  light  is 
supposed  to  consist  of  material  particles  from  the  sun, 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  explain  certain  phunouiona 
of  optics,  to  assume  that  the  particles  are  endowed 
with  piilarity,  which  merely  signifies  that  different 
sides  of  a  particle  have  different  physical  properties. 
Brande See  POLARIZATION. 

PO-LAR-iZ'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  polarized; 
susceptible  of  polarization.  Phil.  May. 

PO-LAR-l-ZA'TIO\,  n.  [It.  polarizzazione ;  Fr. 
polarisation.]  (Optics.)  The  influence  or  ac- 
tion by  which  a  ray  of  light,  when  reflected 
from  a  polished  plate  of  any  transparent  sub- 
stance at  a  certam  angle,  or  when  transmitted 
through  a  thin  plate  of  tourmaline,  cut  parallel 
to  the  crystallographic  axis,  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  that  axis,  or  when  transmitted 
through  a  doubly  refracting  crystal,  or  when 
submitted  to  various  other  mfluences,  becomes 
endowed  with  opposite  or  dissimilar  properties 
in  two  planes,  perpendicular  to  each  other, —  in 
virtue  of  which  ditierence  it  is  said  to  have 
sides,  to  possess  polarity,  to  be  polarized;  —  a 
term  used  to  designate  the  peculiar  properties 
of  polarized  light ;  — a  branch  of  optics  which 
treats  of  the  phenomena  of  polarized  light.  — 
See  Polarized.  Lloyd. 

Jingle  of  polarization.  Pee  POLARIZING  ANGLE. 
—  Plane  of  polarization,  the  plane  of  primitive  inci- 
dence or  reflection  of  a  ray  of  lieht  polarized  by  sim- 
ple reflection  ;  the  plane  in  which  a  polarized  ray  is 
susceptible  of  complete  reflection  ;  the  plane  |)erpen- 
dicular  to  the  tourmaline  plate  which,  when  the  plate 
extinguishes  the  (lolarized  ray,  is  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  plate,  and  which,  when  the  plate  transmits  the 
polarized  ray  witli  maximum  intensity,  is  per|)endic- 
ular  to  that  axis.  Poirell.  —  Circular  polnrizatinn  and 
elliptical  polarization,  modifications  acquired  by  plane 
polarized  light  incident  pc'riK'ndicularly  on  Fresnel's 
rhomb  (see  RliOMB),  internally  reflected  by  two  op- 
posite sides  in  successiim,  and  per|>endicularly  emer- 
gent at  the  other  end  ;  the  light  being  circularly  po- 
larized when  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation of  the  incident  ray  to  the  plane  of  reflection  is 
45"^,  and  elliptically  polarized  when  the  inclination  is 
greater  or  less  than  A^\  These  modiflcalions  are  ac- 
quired also  in  several  other  ways.  Light  circularly 
or  elliptically  |Hilarl£ed  is  reconverted  into  plane  |>o- 
Inrized  light  hy  heinc  transmitted,  as  before,  through 
Fresnel's  rhomb.  IJoyd.  —  Mnznrtic  eircmlar  polari- 
zation, circular  |H>larization  impressed  on  plane  |>olar- 


ized  light  by  certain  transparent  solida  and  lit.aKTl 
under  tile  iiiri'ieiice  uf  ■  puworful  «li'ctro-iiia|neI  of 
or  a  Ir-Iix  traversed  by  a  (Htwerful  elvclric  rurrvnt. 
Faraday  —  Hotjjturf  pularizutium,  a  Uiudi  heal  ion  nc- 
quired  by  plane  |Milarizi-d  irght  un  tieing  transuiillMl 
pur|»eudicularly  through  ■  plalc  of  ruck  cr)»tal  cot  at 
riglit  angles  to  the  optical  ajiis.  in  vinue  of  which  the 
plane  ol  |)ulari/.atioii  is  turned  or  deviated  through  a 
certain  angle  pruptjrtional  to  thu  thickuvM  of  the  ulaie, 
and  becomes,  as  it  wviti,  a  twisted  surface  of  double 
curvature  ;  acquired  also  by  traiiamis«ion  through 
certain  liquids.  PotceU.  —Colored  poUrtiatun,  a  term 
used  to  designate  the  chromatic  pliemunena devvluued 
by  the  iiilerleruiiceit  of  pulariz4.Ml  light.     Pereiru. 

PO'LAR-iZK,  r.  a.  [Ft.  jxjl^iristr.]  [i.  roLAU- 
ized;  pp.  I'OLAKizi.No,  puLAUizEiJ.]  To  de- 
velop polarity  in ;  to  endow  with  oppokite  ot 
dissimilar  properties  in  opposite  or  contrasted 
parts. 

All  reflecting  iiulxtancra  arc  capable  i^ polarizing  Hfrtit.  if 
incident  at  proper  angle*.  hrtutdt. 

PO'LAR-iZEI), /7.  a.  Having  opposite  or  dissimi- 
lar powers  or  properties  in  opposite  or  in  con- 
trasted parts ;  having  polarity.  —  See  Polakity. 
Polarized  light,  ut  plane  polarized  light,  light  having, 
among  others,  the  three  following  characteristic  prop- 
erties :  1.  If  it  is  incident  on  a  plate  of  glass,  or  oilier 
transparent  sulwtance,  at  the  polarizing  angle,  and 
the  plane  of  incidence  coincides  witli  the  plane  of  po- 
larization, it  is  wholly  reflected  ;  but  if  the  plane  o( 
incidence  is  [lerpendicular  to  the  plane  of  (Mdarization, 
it  is  wholly  transmitted  In  intermediate  planes  and 
at  other  angles  of  incidence,  it  is  partially  n-tlecled 
and  partially  transmitted.  '2.  If  the  (lolarized  ray  is 
incident  |>cr|)eiidicularly  on  a  thin  plate  of  iouriiialin« 
cut  parallel  to  the  crystallographic  axis,  and  that  axis 
is  coincident  with  or  parallel  to  the  plane  of  pidari- 
zalion,  the  ray  is  wholly  intercepted  ;  but  if  the  axis 
is  |ierpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization,  tlie  ray 
is  transmitted  with  maximum  intensity.  3.  The  po- 
larized ray  gives,  on  lieing  transmitted  thnnigh  a 
doubly  refracting  crystal,  only  one  image,  when  tiM 
principal  section  (see  Section)  of  the  crystal  is  par- 
allel or  |M'r(N.>ndiciilar  to  the  plane  of  (Hilarization, 
while  it  gives  two  images  of  inferior  and  varyine  in- 
tensity in  all  other  (Hisitions.  PneeO.  PouUlet, 
jt^-  According  to  the  undiilatory  theory,  p'ane  pm- 
larized  light  consists  in  a  rapid  succession  of  waves 
of  ethereal  molecules,  in  which  the  vibrations  are 
rectilinear  and  transverse  to  the  direction  of  propaga- 
tion, and  are  performed  in  one  and  the  same  plane, 
while  in  common  light  the  vibrations  are  p(>rfornied 
in  different  planes.  All  these  planes  are  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  propagation.  In  the  circularly  polar- 
ized  rag,  the  ethereal  mideciiles  vibrate  or  revolve  io 
circles  whose  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  direclior 
of  propagation  ;  and,  in  the  rUiptitallt/  polarized  rati, 
in  ellipses- whose  major  axes  are  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  propagation,  and  all  in  the  same  plane. 

Oppositelti  or  rectangularltf  polarized,  applied  tn  two 
rays  or  portions  of  iHilnrized  light  whose  planes  oi 
polarization  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

P6'L.\R-IZ-eR,  n.  {Oot.)  The  part  of  the  polar- 
iscope by  which  light  is  polarized  ;  —  distin- 
guished from  analyzer,  the  pirt  by  which  the 
properties  of  the  polarized  light  are  analysed. 

PO'LAR-IZ-IXG.  a.  Developing  polarity  in  ;  ca- 
pabie  of  endowing  with  polarity. 

Polarizing  angle,  (Opt.)  the  angle  of  incidence,  dif- 
ferent for  different  transparent  substances,  at  which 
light  acquires  maximum jMilarity  by  simple  reflection  ; 
angle  of  |H>lnrization.  The  polarizing  angle  for  glass 
is  56-  46',  and  for  ever)'  trans|>arent  substance  its  tan- 
^nt  is  equal  to  the  index  of  refraction. 

P6'L.\-RV,  a.  Tending  to,  or  having  direction 
towards,  a  pole.  Brotrne. 

POL'npR,  «.  [Dut.]  Tn  Flanders,  a  vcr)-  fertile 
tract  of  land  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  embank- 
ments. P.  Cyc. 

POLD'WAY,  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  sacking.  Weale. 

POLE,  n.  [Gr.  rii/ot,  a  pivot,  an  axis,  a  pole  ;  »o- 
;./«.  to  turn  round;  L.  polus;  It.  &  Sp. /»f>/o ; 
Fr.  pole.  —  Dut.  pool;  Oei.,  Dan.,  A  Sw.  wo/.] 

1.  One  of  the  extremities  of  an  axis  or  rota- 
tion of  a  sphere  or  a  spheroid.  Bmnde. 

2.  {Geotj.)  One  of  the  extremities  of  the  axis 
of  the  earth ;   a  point  ninety  degrees  (roin  the 


equator. 


Miftem. 


3.  (.4stron.)   One  of  the  extremities  of  the 
axis  of  the  celestial  sphere.  HertcM 

4.  The  heavens  ;  tnc  sky. 

BefHcnd  me.  Niehl,  hr«l  patmnaw  of  griefi 

Over  the  i-oir  thy  tliickcst  niantte  throw.  JnVoa. 

6.  ( Physics. )  One  of  the  opposite  extremities 
or  contrasted  parts  in  which  opposite  or  dissinv 
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ilar  properties  are  simultaneously  developed  by 
a  comuion  cause,  or  which  possess  polarity. 

The  poIeK  of  a  magnet  are  the  opposite  'loints  in  which  the 
mn^iietic  force  is  collected.  Jlramle. 

MaiTiietic  pole,  one  of  the  points  on  the  earth  towards 
which  the  magnetic  needle  points,  or  where  the  in- 
tensity of  the  magnetic  force  is  a  maximum,  and 
above  which  tlie  dipping  needle  is  vertical.  Sabine. 
Mrs.  Some.rville.  —  Pole  of  a  circle  of  a  sphere,  one  of 
the  points  in  vvliich  a  diameter  of  the  sphere,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  circle,  pierces  the  surface  of 
the  sphere.  P.  Cyc.  Davles. —  Pole  of  a  glass,  {Opt.) 
the  thickest  part  of  a  convex  lens,  or  the  thinnest  part 
of  a  concave  lens,  which,  when  the  lens  is  truly 
ground,  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  its  surface.  Hutton. 
—  Poles  ofmarimum  cold,  two  points  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  in  each  liemisphere,  of  the  least  mean  annual 
temperature,  the  two  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
being  situated,  one  in  west  longitude  from  Green- 
wich 100^,  and  in  80^  north  lalitiide,  with  a  mean 
temperature  of  — 3J°  Fahrenheit, —  and  the  other 
being  situated  in  east  longitude  95^,  and  in  80^  north 
latitude,  with  a  mean  tempsrature  of  1'  Fahrenheit, 
and  each  surrounded  by  isothermal  lines  in  returning 
curve  lines.  Breinster. —  Pules  of  the  voltaic  battery. 
See  Voltaic. —  Pules  of  the  ecliptic,  {Jlstron.)  two 
opposite  points  in  the  celestial  sphere  SO-'  distant  from 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

POLE,  n.  [Gr.  ipMrn,  or  <j>a?.rjs ;  L.  palus  ;  It.  iSf  Sp. 
pilo;  Ft.  pile.  —  A.  S.  p:il ;  D't.paal;  Ger. 
pfahl;  Dan.  peel;  Sw.  pale.  —  W.pawl;  Gael. 
poll.  —  See  P.VLE."] 

1.  A  long  staff  or  stake  ;  a  long,  slender  piece 
of  wood.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  sta(Tto  measure  with.  Bacon. 

3.  A  measure  of  length  equal  to  sixteen  and 
one  half  feet ;  a  rod  ;  a  perch.  Mortitner. 

4.  The  shaft  of  a  cart  or  wagon  ;  thill. 

Bare  poles,  {JVaut.)  poles  or  masts  having  the  sails 
all  furled.  Mar.  Diet. 

POLE,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Poland ;  a  Polander. 

Pole,  v.  a.     [i.  poled  ;  pp.  poling,  poleu.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  poles  for  support.  "To 
pol-3  your  hops."  Mortimer. 

2.  To  carry  on  or  with  poles,  as  hay.    Sm-n-t. 

3.  To  push  along  by  a  pole  or  poles,  as  a  boat. 

POLE'— Axe,  n,  A  weapon  combining  a  hatchet, 
pike,  and  serrated  hammer,  much  used  by  cav- 
alry in  the  fifteenth  century.  Fairholt. 

One  hung  a;>ofc-aa-^  at  his  saddle  bow.  Dryden. 

POLE'CAT,  n.  [Supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Polish  cat ;  but  this  seems  to  be  not  much  bet- 
ter than  a  guess.  Eng.  Cyc.'\  {Zool.)  A  digiti- 
grade,  carnivo- 
rous quadruped 
of  the  family 
Mastclidce,  or 
weasels,  of  which 
there  are  several 
species  in  va- 
rious countries, 
all  of  which  diifuse  a  most  disagreeable  odor. 

European  polecat,  MaHela  putorius  of  Linnieus,  the 
fiirof  which  is  known  iiiidur  the  name  of  fitch  ;  the 
fitchet,  or  fitchet  weasel.  —  J^Torth-Amrrican  polecat, 
the  minx  ;  Mustela  visoii  of  Ginclin.  "  Tlie  polecat  of 
the  North  American  rivers,  to  which  the  name  of 
miiiz  has  been  transferred."     Kntr.  Cyc. 

POLE'-CLIpt,  a.  Clipt  on  a  pole,  as  a  vine. 
"Pole-dipt  vineyards."  Shak. 

tPOLE'D.\-Vy,  n.    A  coarse  cloth  or  canvas. 

Your  poledavy  wares  will  not  do  for  me.  Howel. 

P0LE'-E-V|L,  n.    See  Poll-evil. 

POLE'-LATHE,  n.  A  lathe  turned  by  passing  a 
cord  round  the  substance  to  be  turned,  and 
fastening  one  end  to  the  treadle,  and  the  other 
end  to  an  elastic  pole  fi.^ced  above.  Francis. 

P6L'p-M.\ReH,  n.  [Gr.  iro^jVrtpYo?;  rroXipoi:,  war, 
and  u)jj;(o,  to  command;  Ft.  poUmirche.']  (Gr. 
Ant.)  Originally,  an  officer  intrusted  cither  with 
the  command  of  an  army  abroad,  or  the  super- 
intendence of  the  war  department  at  home,  and 
sometimes  with  both,  —  at  a  later  period,  an 
officer  on  whom  devolved  the  protection  nnd 
superintendence  of  resident  aliens.     W.  Smith. 

POLE'-MAsT,  n.  (Xaut.)  A  mast  formed  of  a 
single  tree,  Crabb. 

PO-LE.M'IC,  n.     A  disputant ;  a  controversialist. 
Each  stanch  jMlemic,  stubborn  as  a  rock.  Pope, 
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'IC,         ?  a.     [Gr.  -noXepiKdi,  warlike  ;  irb- 
'l-CAL,  5  At/jos,  war ;  It.  i^  Sp.  polemico  ; 

Ft.  pol'^mique.]       Controversial  ;    disputative  ; 

disputatious.    "  Polemic  discourses."  Fell. 

Polemic,  at  present,  according  to  the  popular  usage,  has 
some  fantastic,  iuaUenablc  couuectiou  with  controversial 
tlieology.  JJe  Quincey. 

PO-LEM'JCS,  n.  Controversy  or  disputation, 
especially  on  theological  subjects.  Ec.  Rev. 

POL'g-MIST,  n.  [Gr.  TTohpiarrn,  a  warrior.]  A 
controversialist ;  a  polemic.    Nichols.  Qu.  Rev. 

PO-LEM'O-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  -rtdXepos,  war,  and  oko- 
TTiu),  to  view.]  {Opt.)  A  kind  of  oblique  per- 
spective glass  for  seeing  objects  which  cannot 
be  seen  by  direct  vision.  Brande. 

fPOL'p-My,  n.  \Gt.  mltpia.l  Contention  ;  op- 
position ;  warfare.  Sir  E.  Dering. 

Pg-l.k^r'T4,n.    [It.]     1.  In  Italy,  a  sort  of  pud- 
ding made  of  Indian  corn-meal.  W.  Ency. 
2.  In  France,  porridge  made  of  ground  chest- 
nuts and  milk.                                        Simm,onds. 

POLE'STAR,  n.  1.  A  star  near  the  celestial  pole, 
or  nearlj'  vertical  to  the  pole  of  the  earth  ;  the 
polar  star  ;  the  load  star  ;  the  north  star. 

If  a  pilot,  at  sea,  cannot  see  the  jmlesfar,  let  him  steer  his 
course  by  such  stars  as  best  appear  to  liim.        Kiiit/  Charles, 

2.  A  guide  ;  a  conductor  ;  a  director.     Mede. 

PO'L^Y-GRAsS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Lijthrum.  London  Encij. 

PO'LPV-MOUN'TAIN,  n.  [L.  polium  (Gr.  t:6Xiov), 
a  strong-smelling  plant,  and  Eng.  mountain.] 
(Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Toiicrium,  or  ger- 
mander ;  —  also  written  holg-mountain.  Miller. 

PO'LI-AN-ITE,  n..  {Min.)  A  crystallized  perox- 
ide of  manganese.  Brande. 

PO-LICE'  (po-les'),  n.  [Gr.  Ttohrna  ;  irdXi;,  a  city; 
L.  politia  ;  It.  polizia  ;    Sp.  policia  ;  Fr.  polico.] 

1.  The  regulation  and  government  of  a  citj% 
town,  or  country,  so  far  as  regards  the  inhabit- 
ants, or  so  far  as  relates  to  the  maintenance  of 
good  order,  cleanliness,  health,  &c.        Soulier, 

2.  A  body  of  civil  officers  by  which  a  city, 
town,  or  country  is  regulated.  Bouvier. 

PO-LICE'-CON'STA-BLE,  n.  An  ordinary  police- 
man. Simmonds. 
PO  LICED'  (po-lest'),  a.     Policied.     [r.]     Bacon. 

PO-LICE'-IN-SPECT'OR,  n.  An  inspector  or  su- 
perintendent of  police.  Simmonds. 

PO-LICE'-JU-RY,  n.  {Late.)  A  name  given  to 
certain  officers  who  collectively  exercise  juris- 
diction in  certain  cases  of  police,  as  levying 
taxes,  &c.     [Louisiana,  U.  S.]  Bouvier. 

PO-LICE'-MA^'IS-TRATE,  n.  A  stipendiary  law- 
officer  who  presides  at  a  police  comt,  and  tries 
*and  sentences   offenders   brought   before  him, 
upon  charges  preferred  by  the  police.  Simmonds. 

PO-LICE'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  policemen.  One  of  the 
ordinary  police  ;  a  police-officer.  Ec.  Rev. 

PO-LICE'-OF'FJ-CPR,  «.  An  officer  of  the  civil 
government ;  a  policeman.  Lewis. 

PO-LiCE'-SER'(?EANT  (sir-  or  ser-),  n.  A  supe- 
rior police-officer.  Simmonds. 

PO-LICE'-STA-TION,  71,  A  station  for  the  po- 
lice ;  the  place  where  the  police  assemble  for  or- 
ders, or  to  which  they  take  offenders.  Simmonds. 

P0-LT"CIAL  (po-lTsh'?l),  a.  Relating  to  the  po- 
Uce.  ■  [li.]        ■  E.  A.  Foe. 

POL'I-CIED  (-sld),  a.  Regulated  by  laws;  hav- 
ing a  system  of  laws  and  administration.    Young. 

POL'I-CY,  n.  fit.  .5?  Sp.  politica;  Fr.  politique, 
police.  —  See  Police,  and  Polity.] 

1.  The  management  of  public  affairs,  wheth- 
er with  respect  to  foreign  powers  or  internal 
arrangement ;  administration  of  public  affairs, 
foreign  or  domestic ;  the  art  of  government ; 
government;  rule.  Johnson. 

2.  Manatrcment  of  common  affairs ;  prudent 
conduct ;  discretion  :  —  art ;  skill ;  address. 

Sound  polic'i  is  never  at  variance  with  substantial  justice. 

Dr.  I'arr, 

Syn. —  Policy  and  polity  are  both  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  Tt  \ireia,  the  former  signifying  the  art  of 
government,  the  latter  the  form  of  government,  and 
is  chiefly  applied  to  ecclesiastical  government ;   as. 


POLISH-POWDER 

"  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  Policy  is  also  often 
used  in  the  senses  of  prudence,  or  the  management  of 
any  hi.oiiiess  ,  as,  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

POL'l-CY,  n.     [It.  polizza,  a  note  ;  Sp.  poliza.l 

1.  A  ticket  or  warrant  for  money  in  the  pub 
lie  funds. 

2.  A  writing  or  instrument  containing  a  con> 
tract  of  insurance  ;  an  instrument  by  which  one 
party,  in  consideration  of  a  premium,  engages 
to  indemnify  another  against  a  contingent  loss, 
by  making  him  a  payment  in  compensation 
whenever  the  event  shall  happen  by  which  the 
loss  is  to  accrue.  Burrill. 

3.  A  pleasure-ground  about  a  gentleman's 
estate  :  —  alterations  made  in  a  town  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  its  appearance.  [Scot- 
land.] Jamieson. 

Interest  policy,  a  policy  in  which  the  insured  has  a 
real,  substantial,  assignable  interest  in  the  thing  in- 
sured.—  Open  policy,  a  policy  in  which  tlie  amount  of 
the  interest  insured  is  not  fixed,  but  is  left  to  be  as- 
certained in  case  of  loss. —  Valued  policy,  a  policy  in 
which  a  value  has  been  set  on  the  goods  insured,  and 
inserted  in  the  nature  of  liquidated  damages,  to  save 
the  necessity  of  proving  it  in  case  of  loss. —  TVairer 
policy,  a  pretended  insurance,  founded  on  an  ideal  risk, 
where  the  insured  has  no  risk  in  the  thing  insured. 

Boavier, 

f  P6L'r-CY,  V.  a.  To  reduce  to  order,  or  to  regu- 
late by  laws.  Bacon. 

POL'I-CY-BOOK  (-bflk),  n.  A  book  kept  at  an 
insurance-office  for  making  entries  of  policies 
granted.  Simmonds. 

POL'I-CY-HOLD'pR,  n.  One  who  has  a  policy  or 
contract  of  insurance.  Simmonds. 

POL'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  poles. 

2.  One  of  the  boards  used  for  supporting  the 
earth  during  the  formation  of  a  tunnel.  Francis. 

3.  (Gardening.)  The  act  of  dispersing  worm- 
casts  over  walks  with  poles.  WriglU. 

POL'ISH,  t'.  a.  {L.  polio  ;  It.  pnlire,  piilire;  Sp. 
p'llir;  Fr.  polir.  —  Dan.  polere;  Sw.  polera^ 
\i.  POLISHED  ;  pp.  pousiiixg,  polish f.d.] 

1.  To  smooth  or  brighten,  as  by  friction  or 
attrition ;  to  burnish  ;  to  furbish.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  refine  ;  to  civilize  ;  to  make  elegant  or 
polite.     "  Parts  that  po^tsA  life."  Milton. 

PuL'ISH,  V.  11.  To  become  smooth,  bright,  or 
glossy ;  to  receive  a  gloss.  Bacon. 

POL'ISH,  n.  1.  Gloss  or  brightness  produced  by 
friction  or  attrition  ;  lustre.  Addison. 

2.  Elegance  of  manners  ;  refinement. 
This  Roman  polish  and  this  smooth  behavior.       Addtrnn. 

PO'LISII,  a.  Relating  to  Poland,  or  to  its  inliab- 
itants.  Murray. 

POL'ISH- A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  polished. 

POL'ISHED  (pol'jsht),  j9.  a.  1.  Made  smooth  and 
briglit ;  rendered  glossy. 

2.  Refined  or  elegant  in  manners  ;  polite. 
Syn.— See  Elegant,  Genteel,  Polite. 

POL'lSII-lpD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  pol- 
ished.    "  Polished/iess  of  manners."    Coventry. 

P5L'|SII-f,R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  polishes. 
POL'jSH-L\G,  M.     1.  The  act  of  giving  a  polish. 

2.  Act  of  refining;  refinement. 

To  give  her  girls  a  single  winter's  polishing.       GoUhmilh. 

Polishing  slate,  a  light,  slaty  substance  found  in 
Bohemia.  Brande. 

PoL'|SH-rNG-BRUSH,  n.  A  hand-brush  for  pol- 
ishing stoves,  grates,  &c.  Simmonds. 

P(^L'[SH-ING-Tr'ON  (-I'urn),  n.  A  smoothing- 
iron  ;  a  flat-iron.  Simmonds. 

POL'ISH-ING-PASTE,  n.     1.  A  kind  of  paste  or 

blacking  for  harness  and  leather.       Simmonds. 

2.  A  substance  compounded  of  oil,  beeswax, 

and  spirit  varnish,  for  giving  a  polish  to  articles 

of  household  furniture.  Simmonds. 

PoL'ISH-ING-SLATE,  71.  A  hone,  slate,  or  whet- 
stone. Simmonds. 

POL'ISH-ING-SNAKE,  71.     A  tool  used  by  lithog- 
raphers. Simmonds. 
POL'ISH-TNG-TTN,  M.     A  bookbinder's  tool. 
POL'JSH-MENT,  n.     Polish,     [k.]       Waterhouse. 

POL'ISH-PO^VDRR,  n.  A  powder  used  for  pol- 
ishing articles  of  metal.  Simmonds. 
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PO-LtTE',  a.  [L.  polittts  ;  polio,  polUua,  to  pol- 
ish ;  It.  pulito  ;  Sp.  pulido  ;  Fr.  fwli.] 

1.  t  Polished  ;  smooth  ;  glossy.  "  The  polite 
surface  of  imv  pellucid  nieaiiiiii."  Nt-wton. 

2.  Polished  in  manners  ;  courteous  ;  geutecl ; 
refined;  well-bred;  accomplished;  complaisant. 

lie  marriea,  bowi  low,  and  growi  jiolile,  i'o/ie. 

Syn. —  Polite  (L.  palitas,  pulislied)  pemoii  or  cir- 
cle ;  polmhrd  society  or  maiuierti  ;  refined  manners  or 
taste  ;  wellbreil  poufilu  ;  courteuun  (Kr.  coiir,  court) 
behavior;  genteel  appearance  ;  ele/fant  style  ;  cieil  lan- 
guage or  treatment.  Refinement  is  more  than  polite- 
iir.M,  and  relates  as  much  to  the  mind  as  to  the  man- 
ners. CicilUy  IS  loss  than  polttenesa,  cuurte.ty,  or 
Hrb»nUy.  A  man  of  cinility  may  not  bo  80  courteous 
to  Ins  siiiieriors  as  a  man  of  politenejfs,  nor  so  alfable 
to  Ins  inferiors  as  a  man  of  urbanity.  —  See  (>£NT£EL,. 

f  PO-LITE',  V.  a.     To  make  polite.  Raij. 

PQ-LITE'LY,  ad.    In  a  polite  manner;  genteelly. 

PO-LITE'Npss,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  po- 
lite ;  polish  or  elegance  of  manners;  refine- 
ment ;  gentility  ;  courteousness ;  complaisance. 

True  imlilettegu  consists  in  being  easy  one's  self,  and  in 
making  every  b<Kly  alwut  one  oa  easy  as  one  can.  I'ope. 

Ceremonies  are  different  in  every  country ;  but  true  nolite- 
Hen  is  every  whore  the  same.  OoUhiiutli. 

As  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  before  God,  so  doe* 
pohtenenK  tK'fure  men.  OreviUe. 

Syn.  — See  Polite,  Genteel. 

p6L-f-TESSE',n.  [Fr.]  Politeness,  —  especially, 
over-acted  politeness.  Smart. 

Pt)L'|-T|C,  a.  [Gr.  7roA(riif<5{ ;  iro^if,  a  city ;  h.  po- 
liticus ;  It.  iSf  Sp-  politico  ;  Fr.  politique.'] 

1.  Civil ;  political.     "  Bod^  politic."   Hooker. 

2.  Wise  ;  prudent ;  judicious  ;  sagacious. 
"  Politic,  grave  counsel.'  Shak. 

3.  Artful ;  cunnin".  "  I  have  been  politic 
with  my  friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy ." Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Political. 

t  p6Li'|-TIc,  n.    A  politician.  Bacon. 

PO-l!t'I-CAL.  a.    [See  Politic] 

1.  Pertaining  to  government,  policy,  polity, 
or  politics.     "  Political  wisdom."  Borers. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  nation  or  state  ;  national ; 
public;  civil.  "Political  happiness."  Milton. 
"  The  political  state  of  Europe."     Paley. 

Political  arithmetic,  the  art  of  making  arithmetical 
calculations  on  the  extent  and  value  of  lands,  nu-iiber 
of  people,  amount  of  taxes.  Sec,  of  a  nation  or  com- 
monwealth. —  Political  economy.     See  ECONOMY. 

Syn. —  Political  partakes  of  the  meaning  of  tlie 
nouns  polity  and  politico,  and  politic  of  the  noun  policy. 
Politual  government ;  political  or  public  measures  ;  pol- 
itic (i.  e.  wiie  or  prudent)  conduct. 

PO-LIt'I-CAL-I§M,  n.  Political  zeal  or  partisan- 
ship,    [u.]  Ch.  Ob. 

PO-LTt'I-CAL-LY,  ad.     1.  With  relation  to  gov- 
ernment or  politics.  Mede. 
2.  t  In  a  politic  manner ;  artfully.      K/iolles. 

P^-lTT-I-CAS'TPR,  n.  A  petty  politician.  "Law- 
jobbers  and  politicnsters."     [ii.]        L' Estrange. 

?6l-1-TI"CIAN  (iKil-e-tlsh'sn),  n.  [Fr.  politicien.] 

1.  One  versed  in  the  science  of  government ; 
a  person  skilled  in,  or  devoted  to,  politics. 

The  man  who  can  maice  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of 
grass,  grow  on  the  spot  wliere  only  one  Rrcw  betoni,  woulil 
deserve  better  of  manlcind,  and  render  more  essential  service 
to  the  country,  than  the  wliole  race  uf  polilicimu  put  to- 
gether. Swi/t. 

2.  A  man  of  artifice  or  deep  Contrivance. 

His  success  shall  vouch  him  a  politician.  Souib. 

'rP<"il.-I-Tl"CIAN  (|>6l-5-tIsli'?ii),  a.  Politic;  cun- 
ning; artful.  Milton. 

POl'J-tIc-LY,  nd.  In  a  politic  manner ;  artfully. 

P6L'!-Tfcs,  n,  1.  The  science  or  the  art  of 
government,  or  the  administration  of  national 
or  public  affairs  ;  that  part  of  ethics  which  con- 
sists in  the  knowledge  or  the  practice  of  conduct- 
ing the  various  affairs  of  a  state  or  nation ;  po- 
litical science  ;  political  economy.  Addison. 
2.  Political  or  public  aflfairs,  or  the  conduct 
and  contentions  of  political  parties. 

Of  crooked  connscls  and  dark  poUticn.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Political. 
tP5L'l-TfZE,  v.n.  To  play  the  politician.  Milton. 
tPOL'l-TURE,  n.  [L.poWMro.]    Polish.     Donne. 
POl'I-TV,  n.     [Or.  woXirtla  ;  L.  politia.] 


1.  The  form  of  government  or  civil  constitu- 
tion of  a  state  or  nation. 

The  politu  of  some  of  our  neighbors  hath  not  thought  it 
beneatli  tlie  pulilic  care  to  proiiiuiu  aud  reward  the  iiiiiiruve- 
■  iieiit  of  tlieir  owu  lauguo^fC.  Locke. 

2.  Form  of  government ;  constitution.  "Church 
government  or  church  polity."  Hooker. 

3.  t  Policy  ;  art ;  management.      B.  Joiiaon. 
Syn. —  See  Policy,  Political. 

POL'KA,  n.    A  dance  of  Polish  origin.       Pierce. 

POL'KA-JAcK-PT,  n.  A  jacket  for  females, 
knit  by  hand.  Simmoiuls. 

POLL,  >j.     [Dut.  hoi,  a  ball,  a  bulb  ;  Ger.  bolle.] 

1.  The  head.  "AH  flaxen  was  his  poll."  Shak. 

2.  A  person  ;  an  individual.  Burrill. 

3.  A  list  or  register  of  heads  or  persons. 
"  We  are  the  greater  poll."  Shak. 

4.  An  election,  or  the  place  of  an  election  ; 
—  often  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  "  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  polls  "  ;  "  To  go  to  the  polls." 

5.  At  Cambridge  university,  Eng.,  one  who 
obtains  no  honors,  but  merely  receives  a  degree. 

6.  (/cA.)  A  chub  ;  a  pollard,  Johiuon. 

POLL,  V.  a.   \i.  polled  ;  pp.  polling,  polled.] 

1.  To  lop,  ciit,  or  clip  off  the  top  of.  "Thy 
woods  oft  polled."  Donne. 

2.  To  cut  off  the  hair  of;  to  shear.  "He 
polled  his  head."  2  Sam.  xiv.  26. 

3.  tTo  tax  ;  to  impose  a  tax  on.  "  [Richard] 
subverted  the  laws,  polled  the  people.  Ilall. 

4.  t  To  plunder  ;  to  strip  ;  to  pill.      Spenser. 
6.  To  take  a  list  or  register  of,  as  persons  ; 

to  enter  in  a  list.  Johnson. 

6.  To  pay,  as  poll-tax. 

The  man  that  polled  but  twelve  pence  for  his  he«d.    Dryden. 

7.  To  register  or  give,  as  a  vote. 

And  imll  for  points  of  faitli  his  trusty  vote.  Tickell. 

8.  {Law.)  To  shave  or  cut  even,  without  in- 
denting it,  as  a  deed  executed  by  one  party 
only.  Blackstoiie. 

To  poll  a  jury,  (Law.)  to  examine  each  juror  sepa- 
rately, aftor  a  verdict  has  Itccii  jfiven,  as  to  h  s  con- 
currence in  if.  Burrill. —  Polled  sheep,  sheep  without 
horns.    Mortimer. 

POLL,  a.  (Law.)  Cut  or  shaved  even,  as  a  deed 
executed  by  one  party  only  ;  polled.  —  See 
Poll,  v.  a.  8.  Blackstotie. 

POLL,  n.    The  familiar  name  for  a  parrot. 

Sweet poW!  his  doting  mistress  cries, 

Sweet  ;/oUl  the  mimic  bird  replies.  Camper. 

POL'LACK,  n.  (Teh.)  A  marine  fish  found  near 
rocky  coasts,  and  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
whitmg ;  MtTlangus  pollachius.  YarrtU. 

t POLL'AfJrE,  M.     Taxation;  oppression.    J.  Fox. 

POL'LARD,  n.  1.  Any  thing  polled,  or  having 
the  top  cut  or  loi)ped  off;  — a  tree  having  its  top 
cut  off,  that  it  may  put  forth  branches.     Bacon. 

2.  A  stag  th:it  has  cast  his  horns.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

3.  A  clipped  coin.  Camden. 

4.  A  coarse  product  of  wheat  from  the  mill, 
but  finer  than  bran.  Simmonds. 

5.  {Ich.)  The  chub;  the  poll.         Ainsu-orth. 

POL'LARD,  v.a.  To  lop  off;  to  poll,  [r.]  Evelyn. 

POLL'-BOOK  (-buk),  n.  A  register  of  voters  ex- 
ercising their  franchise.  Simmotida. 

POLL'-CLERK  (klirk  or  klerk),  n.  A  clerk  who 
enters  the  names  of  voters  at  elections  as  they 
appear  and  vote.  Simmonds. 

pOl'LPN,  n.  [Gr.  xiiXri;  rdXlLia,  to  sift;  "L. pollen.'] 

1.  A  fine  bran  or  flower.  Bailey. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  pulverulent  substance  produced 
in  the  anthers,  and  discharged  from  them  when 
ripe,  in  order  to  fertilize  the  ovules.  Gray. 

Jtlg-  Pollen,  when  examined  by  the  niicroiicope,  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  fsraniilcs.     Baird. 

3.  A  fresh-water  herring.  [Local.]  Simmonds. 

p6l-L(:N-A'R|-OU8,  a.  Consisting  of  pollen  or 
meal,     [r.]  Maunder. 

i-VCn.'h^.N-(,i^K,n.    Brushwood.  Tusser. 

POL'I,5N-lNE.  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  obtained 
from  the  pollen  of  plants.  Brnnde. 

PftL'LfN-MASS,  n.  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to 
pollen  when  the  grains  all  cohere  into  a  mass, 
as  in  milkweed  and  orchis.  Gray. 

Pt^L'LfN-TUBE,  n.     (Bot.)  A  tube  of  extretne 


tenuity  emitted  by  the  conUct  of  pollen  with 
the  stigma,  s'uppohed  to  conduct  the  iuipregnut- 
ing  mutter  into  the  ovules.  Biande. 

POLL'eil,  «.    L  One  who  polls,  lop»,  or  clipii. 

2.  A  plunderer;  a  robber;  a  ptllcr.     Burton. 

3.  One  who  register*  a  vote  or  a  voter. 

POLL'-E-VIL  (|.fll'8-vl),  n.  An  inflamed,  tender, 
and  painful  swelling  in  the  nape  of  a  homo** 
neck,  between  the  figament  and  fir»t  bene  of 
the  neck  ;  —  also  written  pole-eril.  Youatt. 

PQL-Lrg.l-TA'TION,  n.  VL.  jwUicitatio ;  poUici- 
tor,  to  promise  ;  Fr.  jwlticitntion.] 

1.  A  spontaneous  cxpreKsidn  of  intention  to 
do  something  in  favor  of  another  ;  a  Toluiitary 
promise.  Fleming. 

2.  (Civil  Law.)  A  promise  not  yet  accepted 
by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made.  Bourier. 

POL-UJVC'TOR,  n.  [L.]  (Roman  Ant.)  One 
who  washed  corpses,  and  anointed  them  with 
oil  and  perfumes.  \V.  Smith. 

tPOLL'lNG,  n.     Act  of  taxing.  HalL 

P(")L-LI-NIf'5R-oOb,  a.  [Eng.  pollm  and  L.  fero, 
to  bear.]     (Bot.)  Producing  pollen.     Maunder. 

P0L'L|-N08E,  o.  Covered  with  a  loose,  mealy  pow- 
der, resciubling  the  pollen  of  flowers.  Maunder. 

P6L'L|-VViG,  n.  A  tadpole.  Forby.  Wright. 
$pg-  Polliwig  and  purvivgy  are  provlnrlal  in  Eiif- 
land  ;— written  by  Sir  T.  Uruwne  porrigle, —  und 
vulgarly  called,  in  the  U.  8.,  pul/iu-og.  Forby  m>»  u( 
puririn'gy,  "It  is  from  prriiri^,  and  poUiwijr  IS  a  cor- 
ruption of  it." 

PoL'LQCK,  n.    (Ich.)  A  fish.  —  See  Pollack. 

POLL'-TAX,  w.  a  tax  assessed  by  the  head  or 
poll ;  a  capitation  tax.  Burrill.     Crabb. 

POL-LUTE',  r.  a.  [L.  poUuo,  pollutus;  Fr.  pol. 
liter.]  [«.  POLLUTED  ;  pp.  POLLLTIKO,  POL- 
LITED.] 

1.  To  make  foul  or  unclean  ;  to  defile ;  to  soil. 

Neither  shall  ye  jtollule  the  holy  things  of  the  childn-n  oj 
"""••l-  ^uni.%xiti.9t. 

2.  To  profane  ;  to  desecrate.  "  My  Sabbathi 
they  greatly  polluted."  Ezek.  xx.  la 

3.  To  taint  with  guilt ;  to  make  guilty. 

Ye iiollule  yourselves  with  all  your  idols.     Ezct.  xx.  31 
To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways.         MillOH. 

4.  To  corrupt  by  mixture  x)f  ill,  physical  or 
moral ;  to  contaminate  ;  to  vitiate  ;  to  pervert. 

Envy  you  my  praise,  and  would  destroy 

Wilb  grief  my  j)leasurfs,  mnd  jMlntr  my  joy.      Drytlem. 

5.  To  violate  ;  to  deflower.  M'right. 
Syn.  — See  Contaminate. 

tPQL-LUTE',  o.     Polluted.  Milton. 

POL-LUT'pn,  p.  a.    Defiled;  corrupted  ;  unclean. 

POL-LUT'5I)-LY,  ad.     With,  or  in,  pollution. 

POL-LCT'(:D-Nf:S8,  n.  The  state  of  being  pol- 
luted ;  defilement ;  pollution.  Johnson. 

PQL-LUT'pR,  n.     One  who  pollutes.  Drydeti. 

POL-LUT'|NG,  p.  a.     Making  unclean  ;  defiling. 

POL-LK'TION,  n.  [h.  poltii/io  ;  It.  pollusi one ; 
Sp.  polucion  ;  Fr.  pollution.] 

1.  The  act  of  polluting.  AyliJTe. 

2.  The  state  of  being  polluted ;  defilement ; 
contamination  ;  impurity.  Miltan. 

3.  (Med.)  The  emission  of  semen  at  othet 
times  than  during  coition.  Dunylison. 

PdL'LUX,  n.  1.  (Gr.  &  Rom.  Myth  )  A  son  of 
Jupiter  by  Leda,  the  wife  of  'Tyndarus;  the 
twin-brother  of  Castor.  H'.  Smith. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  star  of  the  second  magnitude, 
near  Castor,  in  the  constellation  Gemini  or 
Twins.  Bramle. 

3.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  felspar,  resembling 
quartz,  found  at  Elba.  Iktua. 

p6-AO-AV»/SK  '  (|>6-lo-nix').  n.  [Fr.]  1.  .\  kind 
of  woman  8  robe  or  dress,  adopted  from  the 
fashion  of  the  Poles.  Guthrie. 

2.  (Mi's.)  A  Polish  air  and  dance;  pokcta. 

PO-LQ-NEiJE',  H.    The  Polish  language.    Wright. 

PO-LO-NE:jE',  a.  (Grog.)  Pertaining  to  Poland  ; 
Polish.  P.  Cyc. 

PO-LQ-.NOI§E'  (|»»-lo-nis'),  n.  (Mus.)  A  TOOvt- 
ment  of  three  crotchets  in  a  bar,  with  the  rhyth- 
mical caesura  on  the  last.  Moore. 
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P6l  Q-NY,  n.    A  dried  sausage.  Simmonds. 

f  POIi'RON,  n.  [Fr.  epaule,  the  shoulder.]  Armor 
for  the'  ueck  and  shoulders.  North. 

POhT,  n.  [Sw.  bulta,  to  beat.]  A  blow  ;  a  stroke ; 
a  push.     [Colloquial.]  Scott. 

POLT'— FOOT  (pSit'fut),  n.  A  crooked  or  distorted 
foot ;  a  club-foot ;  kyllosis.  Dunghson. 

POLT'-FOOT  (polt'fat),         )  a.  Having  distorted 
POLT'-FOOT-^D  (-fut-ed),  )  feet.  B.  Jonson. 

POL'TjN,  n.  A  Russian  silver  coin  of  the  value 
of  about  19d.  sterling  (about  $0.38).  Himmonds. 

POL-Tr66n',  n.  [It.  poUrone ;  Sp.  <Sr  Fr.  poUron. 
' —  From  L.  pol'.ice  tntncato,  it  being  once  a  prac- 
tice of  cowards  to  cut  off  the  thumbs,  that  they 
might  not  be  compelled  to  serve  in  war.  Snlma- 
sius,  Vossius,  Toohe,  Richardson,  Landais,  and 
others.  —  From  It.  paUro,  a  bed,  as  cowards 
feign  themselves  sick.  Menage.']  A  coward  ;  a 
mean,  dastardly  wretch  ;  a  dastard.  Shak. 

Syn. —  See  Coward. 

tPQL-TR66N',  a.     Base ;  cowardly.    Hammond. 

POL-TROON'gR-y,  n.  [It.  poltroneria  ;  Fr.  pol- 
tronnerie.']     Cowardice  ;  baseness.     B.  Jonson. 

PQL-Tr66n'ISH,  a.  Resembling  a  poltroon ; 
cowardly.  U.  R.  Hamilton. 

p6L'VpR-lNE,  n,  '[It.  polcerino,  from  L.  ptilvis, 
dust.]  Calcined  ashes  of  a  plant  of  the  Levant 
that  nave  the  nature  of  pearl-ashes ;  —  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass.  Ure. 

pO'LY,  n.  [Gr.  irdhov  ;  li.  poUttm.l  An  evergreen 
uncfer-shrub  ;   Teucrium  poliwn.  Loudon. 

POLY—.  [Gr.  iroP.i).]  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek 
origin,  signifying  tnang,  multiplication,  plural- 
ity, &c. 

POL-Y-.\-COUS'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  irolvi,  many,  and 
cLKoina,' to  hear.]  That  multiplies  sounds  ;  in- 
creasing sounds.  Bailey. 

POL-Y-A-COUS'TICS,  n.  pi.  The  art  of  multiply- 
ing "sounds  :  — also  instruments  for  multiplying 
sounds.  Maunder. 

POL-Y-Ji-DEL' PHI-A,  n.  [Gr.  TroAOf,  many,  and 
aitXipdi,  a  brother.]  (Bot.)  A  Linna;an  class  of 
plants,  including  those  the  stamens  of  which 
are  united  by  their  filaments  into  several  bun- 
dles or  parcels.  Eng.  Cyc. 

POL-Y-A-DEL'PHI-AN,  w.  One  of  the  Polydelphia. 

POL-Y-A-DfiL'PIllTE,  71.  (Min.)  A  brownish- 
yellow  variety  of  garnet.  Dana. 

POL-Y-A-DEL'PHOljS,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  stamens 
united  by  their  filaments  into  several  bundles  or 
parcels  ;  polyadelphian.  Gray. 

POL-  Y-AJf'DRI-A,  n.  [Gr.  irokiji,  many,  and  avnp, 
a  man,  a  male.]  '  {Bot.)  A  Linnaian  class  of 
plants,  comprehending  those  which  have  many, 
or  more  than  twenty,  stamens  inserted  on  the 
receptacle.  Eng.  Eye. 

p5L-Y-AN'DRI-AN,  n.     One  of  the  Polyandria. 

POL-Y-AN'DROIIS,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  many  sta- 
mens on  the  receptacle.  Gray. 

P6L-Y-An'DRY,  n.  The  state  or  practice  of  hav- 
ing more  husbands  than  one  at  the  same  time. 

Polyandry  is  legalized  only  in  Thibet.  Bouvier. 

P6L-Y-AN'TH.US    [|)6-le-an'thus,    S.  IF.    P.   J.  F. 

K.  ;■  p6I-e-aii'thus,  Ja.  Sm.  li.  \Vr.  Wb.],  n. ;  pi. 

POLYANTHUSES.     [Gr.  itokijs,  many,  and  avdoi,  a 

flower.]     {Bot.) 

1.  A  variety  of  the  oxlip  primrose  {Primula 
elatior),  with  brown  flowers.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  A  bulbous  plant ;  Narcissus  tazetta  ;  —  al- 
so called  Narcissus  polyanthus.  Loudon. 

POL'Y-AR-CHIST,  n.  An  advocate  for  polyarchy. 
"  He  was  no  polyarchist."  Ctidworth. 

POL'Y-AR-jCHY,  n.  [Gr.  voXbi,  many,  and  apxn, 
rule,  government ;  Fr.  polyarchie.]  A  govern- 
ment by  many  persons.  Cudworth. 

POL-Y-AR'^ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  red  or  brownish 
variety  of  felspar.  Dana. 

POL-Y-AU-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  noXbs,  many, 
aiirdf,  one's  self,  and  yp6ili(i),  to  write.]  The  art 
or  the  practice  of  multiplying  copies  of  one's 
own  hand-writing  by  lithography.      Gent.  Mag. 
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PO-L'?B'A-SlTE,  n.  [Gr.  voUi,  many,  much,  and 
tiaais,  a  base.]  {Mm.)  An  iron-black  sulphuret 
of  silver,  copper,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  occur- 
ring in  thin,  tabular  crystals  ;  —  so  named  in  al- 
lusion to  the  comparatively  large  amount  of  the 
base,  sulphuret  of  silver,  Dana. 

pg-LYB-g-Ri'J\rJE,  ti.pl.  [Gr.  Trokv^dpos,  much- 
devouring  ;  Tto/.is,  much,  and  (iopds,  devouring, 
gluttonous ;  i^opa, 
food.]  {Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Accipi- 
tres  and  family  Fal- 
conidcB ;  caracaras. 
Gray. 

P6L-Y-CAR'P0N,  n.  [Gr.  volbi,  much,  many,  and 
Kupvoi,  a  fruit.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  annual  plants 
including  two  species  ;  all-seed.  Eng.  Cyc. 

P6L-Y-CAR'POyS,  a.  [Gr.  tto/uj,  many,  and  Kap- 
■ndi,  fruit.]  {Bot.)  Producing  several  pistils  in 
the  same  flower.  Gray. 

t  P5L-Y-eHCER'A-NY,  n.  [Gr.  itolvKoipavir] ;  nokii, 
many,  and  Koipaviu),  to  rule.]  A  government 
by  many  chiefs  or  princes.  Cudworth. 

p6l'Y-€HORD,  n.    [Gr.  rro/6j  and  x°P^''if  ^  string.] 

1.  {Mus.)  An  ancient  instrument  having  ten 
strings.  Roget. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  coupling  two  octave-notes 
of  a  piano-forte  or  like  instrument.    Simmonds. 

P6L'Y-€noRD,  a.   Having  many  strings.   Clarke. 

p6i/Y-€HREST,  «.  [Gr.  TroXL'xpri(TTOi  ;  irokvi,  many, 
and  x'>i<''''Oi,  useful;  xpoonai,  to  use.]  {Chem. 
&  Med.)  A  substance  of  multifarious  virtues,  or 
having  various  uses.  Evelyn. 

PolychreM  salt,  a  term  formerly  applied  to  the  sul- 
phate of  potassa.  Brande. 

POL'Y-jCirRO-ITE,  n.  [Gr.  -Koki)',  many,  and  ;tpoi(i, 
color  ;  Fr.  polychroite.']  {Chem.)  The  coloring- 
matter  of  saffron.  Brande. 

POL-Y-jCHRO-MAT'jC,  a.  [Gr.  vokhi,  many,  and 
Xpiifn,  color.] 

1.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  aloes.  Brande. 

2.  Having  many  colors  ;  exhibiting  a  play  of 
colors.  Roget. 

POL'Y-jCHRO-MY,  n.  [Gr.  rroAtj,  many,  and  xpufin, 
color.]  The  ancient  art  or  practice  of  coloring 
statuary  to  imitate  nature,  or  buildings  in  har- 
monious prismatic  or  compound  tints.  Fairholt. 

POL-Y-jCHRO'NJ-OUS,  «.  [Gr.  TtoUi,  much,  and 
X9'>voi,  lime.]     Long-enduring;  chronic.  Smart. 

POL-Y-COT-Y-LE'DON,  n.  [Gr.  Tzolhc,  many,  and 
KOTvkri^iov,  a  cavity.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  that  has 
many,  or  more  than  two,  cotyledons.      Wright. 

P0L-Y-c6t1y-LED'0-N0US,  a.  {Bot.)  Having 
more  than  two  cotyledons.  Gray. 

PO-LYC'RA-Cy,  n.  [Gr.  roP.df,  many,  and  Konriw, 
to  rule.]     A  government  by  many.  Smart. 

p6L-Y-DIp'S[-A,  n.  [Gr.  ito/.in,  much,  and  hi<^ri, 
thirst.]     {Med.)  Excessive  thirst.      DungUaon. 

POL-Y-E'DRON,  n.    See  Polyhedron.        Reid. 

PdL-Y-t:M-BRY'0-NATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Pertaining 
to  polyembryony.  E7ig.  Cyc. 

P6l,-Y-£m'BRY-0-NY,  n.  [Gr.  noXv;,  many,  and 
Eng.  embryo.]  {Mot.)  The  impregnation  and 
development  of  more  than  one  embryo  in  the 
same  seed.  Gray. 

jKg- "  In  most  cases,  all  but  one  become  subse- 
quently obliterated  ;  but  in  the  orange  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  ripe  seeds  are  met  with  containing  more 
than  one  embrj'o."    Micrugrapkic  Diet. 

POL-  Y-ER '  O US,  n.  {Zo5l.)  A  genus  of  ants ;  the 
Amazon  ant.  Baird. 

P6l'Y-F6il,  n.  [Gr.  iroUi,  many,  and  Ij.  folium, 
a  leaf.]  {Arch.)  An  ornament  consisting  of  a 
moulding  composed  of  a  number  of  segments 
of  circles.  Britton. 

POL-Y-gA  'MI- a,  n.  [Gr.  rroAwj,  many,  and  yo^of, 
marriage.]  {Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  in  the 
Linna-an  system,  including  those  which  bear 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  as  well  as  male  or  fe- 
male flowers,  or  both.  Gray. 

p6l-Y-GA'M|-AN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  belonging 
to  the  class  Polygamia.  Wright. 


PO-LYG'A-MIST,  n.     [Fr.  polygamiste.] 

1.  An  advocate  of  polygamy.  HammonA. 
2-    One  who  has  more  than   one  wife ;    one 

who  practises  polygamy.  Johnson. 

PO-LYG'A-MOUS,  a.     1.  Relating  to  polygamy. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  male  and  hermaphrodite,  or 
female  and  hermaphrodite,  or  male,  female,  and 
hermaphrodite  flowers  on  the  same  or  different 
individuals.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PO-LYG  A-MY,  n.  [Gr.  T^okvynpia ;  irokv^,  many, 
and  yapiui,  to  marry  ;  It.  if  Sp.  poliganiia  ;  Fr. 
polygamic.]  Plurality  of  wives  or  husbands; 
the  state  or  the  custom  of  having  more  than 
one  wife  or  husband  at  the  same  time.  Bacon. 
Polygamy  has  existed  in  Asia  from  time  immemorial,  un- 
der the  old  religions,  and  Mohammedanism  adopted  and 
confirmed  the  custom.  .  .  .  The  Romans  did  not  practise  »o- 
lygamy,  nor  did  the  Greeks.  y.  t^, 

POL'Y-GAR,  n.     A  petty  baron.   [India.]    Broton, 

POL'Y-GAR-jCHY,  n.  [Gr.  Tiokli,  many,  and  ap^fi, 
rule.]  Government  by  several  persons.  Bouvier. 

p6l-y-oAs'TRI-4,  n.    See  Polygastrica. 

POL-Y-GAS'TRIC,  a.  [Gr.  -Kokbi,  many,  and  yao- 
Ti'ip,  a  stomach.]  Pertaining  to  the  Polygastri- 
ca ;  having  many  stomachs.  "  A  genuine  poly- 
gastric  animalcule."  Agassiz. 

POL-Y-GAS'TRJU,  n.    One  of  the  Polygastrica. 

POL-Y-gAs'TRI-CA,  n.  pi.  {Zool.)  In  Ehren- 
berg's  classification,  a  subdivision  of  the  Infu- 
soria;—  so  called  because  they  were  supposed 
to  possess  a  number  of  stomachs.  Eng.  Cyc. 
;8®~The  Polyirastrica  include  all  the  animals  now 
left  among  the  Infusoria.  —  See  Infusoria.      Baird. 

PO-LY^f'E-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  mkbi,  many,  and  ytv- 
vaui,  to  produce.]     Of  many  kinds.       Maunder. 

PoL'Y-GLOT,  n.     1.  One  who  understands  many 

languages.  Hoice/l. 

2.  A  book  containing  many  languages,  or  in 

which  are  comprised  versions  in  many  languages. 

The  biblical  apparatus  has  been  much  enriched  by  the 
publication  of  polij'jlots.  Atrp,  A'cwconie, 

POL'Y-GLOT,  a.  [Gr.  TTokbyku)TTos ;  irokbs,  many, 
and  ykHrra,  a  tongue  ;  It.  poliglotto  ;  Sp.  poli- 
gloto  ;  Fr.  polyglottc]  Having  or  containing 
many  languages.  "  Polyglot'Bib\es."Ktiatchbull. 

p6l'Y-g6n,  n.  [It.  <^  Sp.  poligono,  from  Gr. 
TTokus,  many,  and  ywvia,  an  angle  ;  Fr.  polyyone.] 

1.  {Geom.)  A  plane  figure  having  many 
angles  and  many  sides.  Davies  Sg  Peck. 

2.  A  range  of  buildings  with  several  corners 
or  divisions.  Smart. 

PO-LYG'O-NAL,  a.  1.  Having  many  angles  and 
many  sides.  Jo/inson. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  polygon.     Davies  i;  Peck. 

Polygonal  numbers,  series  of  numbers,  each  term  of 
which  is  formed  from  the  preceding  by  adding  to  it 
the  corresponding  term  of  an  arithmetical  progres- 
sion. Davies. 

POL-Y-GO-NOM'5-TRY,  n.  [.Eng.  polygon  and 
Gr.  pirp'jv,  a  measure.]  The  doctrine  or  science 
of  polygons  ;  —  an  extension  of  trigonometry. 

PO-LYG'Q-NOUS,  a.    Polygonal.  Clarke. 

PO-LYG  'g-JVt/M,  n.  [Gr.  nokbi,  many,  and  ydw, 
a  knee,  or  a  joint.  Loudon.  —  Gr.  -nokvyovoii ; 
iTo?.byovoi,  very  productive ;  -nokis,  much,  and 
ydvoi,  oflspring.  Eng.  Cyc]  {Bot.)  A  very  ex- 
tensive genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  including 
the  various  kinds  of  knotgrasses,  bistorts,  ]>er- 
sicarias,  and  buckwheats.  Etig.  Cyc. 

PO-LYG'O-NY,  n.  [Gr.  vokbyovov ;  Trokbs,  much, 
and  ytvt'Qu),  to  produce,  or  yoi/u,  a  knee  ;  L.  polyg- 
onum ;  Fr.  jyolygonon.]  {Bot.)  A  weed  of  the 
genus  Polygonum,  having  numerous  joints ; 
knotgrass  or  knotweed.  Spenser. 

POL'Y-GRAM,  71.  [Gr.  nok.bs,  many,  and  ypupp>'i, 
a  line  ;  Fr.  po/yg^ame.]  A  figure  consisting  of 
many  lines.  Bailey. 

P6l'Y-GRAph,  n.  [Gr.  nokb(,  many,  and  ypdtpu, 
to  write  ;  It.  iSr  Sp.  poligi-afia  ;  Fr.  polygraphe.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  multiplying  copies  of  a 
writing  ;  a  manifold-^vriter.  Smart. 

2.  {Bibliography.)  A  collection  of  different 
works  either  by  one  or  several  authors.  Brande. 

p6L-Y-GRAph'|C,  )  a.     Relating  to  polygra- 

POL-Y-GRApFI'I-CAL,  )  phy  or  to  polygraphs. 
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POL-Y  Hftn'RI-CAL,  ;  a.    1.  Having  many  fj 

,     )         2.  Pertaining  to  a  pol- 


pOl-y-he'drovs, 

yheclron 


PO-L?G'RA-PHY,  n.  The  art  of  writing  in  vari- 
ous ciphers,  and  of  deciphering  them.     Bailey. 

PftL'y-VfVN,  n.  (  Hot.)  A  phmt  having  many  pis- 
tils,' or  of  the  order  I'olygynia.  J'.  Cyc. 

POL-  Y-af-S"' I-Jft  n.  [Gr.  iroAri,  many,  and  y"*'^'  a 
female.]  (/W.)  An  artificial  order  under  the 
Linnasiin  system,  containing  plants  which  have 
many  pistils,  or,  at  least,  many  distinct  styles, 
if  the  ovary  is  compound.  Hemlotc. 

P6L-Y-9tN'l-AN,  a.  {Dot.)  Polygynous.  Clarke. 

PQ-Lt«?'Y-NO08,a.  {Bot.)  Having  many  styles ; 
polygynian.  Low/on. 

PQ-LS?G'Y-NY,  n.  [Gr.  iroit.-,  many,  and  yw/j,  a 
female.]  Pl'urality  of  wives ;  polygamy.   Smart. 

PQ-LY'HAL-lTE,  n.  [Gr.  jroAuf,  many,  and  aAj, 
salt.]  (Mhi.)  A  yellowish-red  mineral  contain- 
ing chiefly  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
potassa.  Dana. 

p6l-Y-HE'DRAL,  a.    Having  many  faces  ;  poly- 

hedrous.  Turner. 

Polyhedral  anple,  an  auRle  formed  by  three  or  more 

plane  alleles  having  a  common  vertex.  Daviea. 

faces. 

a  pol- 

Daries. 

POI.-Y-IIE'DRON,  n.\  pi.  POLYHEDRA.    [Gr.  rro^tf, 

many,  and  tip«,  a  seat ;  It.  S;  Sp.  poliedro  ;  Fr. 
polyi^dre.] 

1.  (Gcom.)   A  solid  having  many  faces;  a 
solid  bounded  by  polygons.  Daries. 

2.  (Opt.)  A  polyscope.  Brande. 
P6L-Y-HY'DRITE,  n.     [Gr.  TToAfcf,  many,  and  Uiap, 

water.]      (Min.)   A   black  hydrous   silicate   of 
iron  ;  nisingerite.  Dana. 

P6L-Y-HtM'N|-A,  n.    1.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  nine 
muses  ;  the  muse  who  presides  over  lyric  poetry. 
2.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Cha- 
cornac  in  1854.  Lovering. 

P6l'Y-LITE,  n.     (Min.)  Hudsonite.  Dana. 

t  PQ-LliL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  no).ii,  much,  and  Xoy6(, 
discourse.]    'ralkativeness  ;  garrulity.  Granger. 

t  PO-Ll?I/0-aUfiNT,  a.  [Gr.  voXi'u  and  L.  Inqiior, 
to  speak.]     Talking  much ;  talkative.      Bailey. 

p6l-Y-MATH'|C,  a.  Relating  to  polymathy.   Sm. 

t  PQ-LlfM'A-THIST,  n.  A  man  of  various  learn- 
ing. '  Howell. 

PQ-LtM'A-THV,  n.  [Gr.  iroU'(,  many,  and  ,iavOli- 
vo),  to  learn  ;  "Fr.  poh/mathie.']  The  knowledge 
of  many  things  ;  various  learning.  Ilartlib. 

PQ-LtM'5-Rl§.M,  n..  (Nat.  Hist.)  The  state  of 
having  many  parts.  Wright, 

PQ-LtM'g-ROUS,  a.  [Gr.  rrol'vi,  many,  and  filooi, 
a  part.]    (Dot.)  Formed  of  many  parts.     Gray. 

P6L-Y-MIg'NItE,  n.  [Gr.  7ro;.i)j,  many,  and  fily- 
vvfit,  to  mix.]  (Min.)  A  black  mineral  of  me- 
tallic lustre,  containing  titanic  acid,  zirconia, 
lime,  yttria,  oxides  of  iron,  cerium,  and  man- 
ganese, with  a  trace  of  magnesia,  potassa,  sili- 
ca, and  oxide  of  tin.  Dana. 

PQ-LYAI'NI-A,  n.    (Myth.)  See  Polyhymnia. 

p6l'YM-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  noXb^vio(,  full  of  moss ; 
wuXvi,  many,  and  nviov,  moss.]  A  stone  marked 
with  dendrites  and  black  lines,  so  disposed  as  to 
represent  rivers,  marshes,  and  ponds.     Wright. 

PO'LY-MoOn'TAIN,  n.     See  PotEY-MOUNTAlN. 

POL'Y-MORPH,  n.  [Gr.  ttoXv;,  many,  and  /topipn, 
form.]  (Conch.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  small  and 
irregular  shells  not  referred  to  any  known  ge- 
nus ;  —  so  named  by  Soldani.  IVrig/U. 

PSl-Y-MOr'PHOVS,  a.  Of  many  forms.  Ec.  Rev. 

p6l'Y-M0R-PHY,  n.    The  state  of  having  many 


forms. 


Ec.  Rev. 


P6L'Y-NEME,  n.  (/cA.)  One  of  a  group  of  ab- 
dominal fishes,  distingiushed  by  havmg  the 
ventral  fins  inserted  farther  back  than  the  pec- 
torals ;  a  fish  of  the  genus  Polynemus.    Smart. 

P6L-Y-NE'SI-A  (p«l-9-n8'7.1i?-»),  n.  [Gr.  toU<, 
many,  ana  vJiaoi,  an  island.]  (Gcog.)  The  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean; — particularly  those  to 
the  east  of  the  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  and 
Australia.  P.  Cyc. 


P0L-Y-NE'?1-AN  (p»1  9-n6'zh?-»n),  a.  (Geog.) 
Kelatiag  to  Polyuehia.  Cyc. 

P(")L-Y-NO'M|-AL,  M.  [Gr.  rroUt,  many,  and  6voiia, 
a  name.]  (Algebra.)  An  expression  composed 
of  two  or  more  terms  connected  by  the  si^ns 
plus  or  minus.  Daviea. 

PoL-Y-NO'M|-AL,  a.  (Algebra.)  Having  many 
terms ;  multiuoutial. 

Polynomial  formula,  a  formula  for  developing  any 
power  of  a  polynomial  witlioiit  performing  the  8uc- 
ceMHive  inultiplicationH.  —  Polynomial  theorem,  a  tlloo- 
rom  by  which  a  polynomial  expression  ia  raiHud  to  its 
several  powers.  P.  Cyc.    Da.  t[  P. 

p6l-Y-oM'MA-ToC8,  a.  [Or.  TtoXht,  many,  and 
oitna,  diifiaTos,  the  eye.]     Many-eyed.         Smart. 

POL-Y-ON'Q-MoCrs,  a.     Having  many  names. 

The  auprcnie  Uod  unongat  tha  pogimi  vu  jx/lyonomoiu, 

Cudworth. 

P0L-Y-6n'Q-MY,  n.  A  multiplicity  or  variety  of 
names.  *  Cudtcorth. 

P0L-Y-<JP'TRQN,  n.  [Gr.  iroXvn,  many,  and  6p6u, 
^i^o/i'ii,  to  see.]  (Opt.)  A  glass  through  which 
objects  appear  multiplied,  but  smaller.  Bratide. 

P^L-Y-Op'TRUM,  n.     Polyoptron.  Crabb. 

POL-Y-Q-rA'M.A,  n.  [Gr.  iroXlx,  many,  and  Spaiia, 
a  view.]     A  view  of  many  objects.  JJale. 

POL'YP,  ".    (Zo:l.)  A  polype.  Baird. 

PO-Lt  P' A-ROfiS,  a.  [Gr.  ito?.1(,  many,  and  L.  pa- 
rio,  to  bring  forth.]     Producing  many.    Smart. 

PO-Lf  P'A-RY,  n.  The  habitation  constructed  by 
polypes,  as  coral,  sponges,  &c.  Wright. 

p6l' Y-P?, or  pOl'YPE  [p8r?-pe,  K.  Sm.C. B.  Wr. ; 
pSI'jp,  IF6.],  n.  [Gr.  -rolu-novf ;  TToXv(,  many,  and 
Tois,  a  foot ;  L.  polypus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  polipo  ;  Fr. 
polype.']  (Zoi/l.)  A  radiate  animal,  having  no 
locomotive  organs,  provided  with  a  circle  of  re- 
tractile tcntacula  round  the  mouth,  and  a  cen- 
tral gastric  cavity,  not  communic.-iting  with  an 
anus,  and  containing  the  reproductive  organs. 
It  is  in  general  fissiparous,  or  multiplying  by 
buds,  as  well  as  by  ovules.  —  Written  also  poly- 
pus and  polyp.  Eng.  Cyc. 

POL-Y'P^'AN,  a.    Relating  to  polypes.    P.  Cyc. 

P6L-Y-P£T'A-LOfTS,  a.  [Gr.  ttoUu  many,  and 
trmi^ov,  a  leaf ;  Ft.  polypetale.]  (Bot.)  Having 
distinct  petals.  Gray. 

PO-LYPH'A-GOOs,  a.  [Gr.  -roUi,  many,  and 
<j>6yio,  to  eat.]  Feeding  or  subsisting  on  many 
things.  Kirby. 

p6L-Y-PI1AR'MA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  itoUi,  many,  and 
ipapixaKtia,  use  of  medicine.]  (Med.)  The  pre- 
scribing of  too  many  medicines,  or  a  prescrip- 
tion consisting  of  many  medicines.    Dunglison. 

pOL-Y-PH6n'IC,  a.  [Gr.  voXbi,  and  ipovn,  a  sound.] 

1.'  Having  many  sounds.  Smart. 

2.    (Mus?)    Noting    composition    in    several 

parts,  each  part  moving  melodiously ;  — opposed 

to  homophonous.  Dtcight. 

PQ-LtPH'Q-Nl§M,  n.  Multiplicity  of  sounds; 
polyphony.  Derham. 

PQ-LYPH'Q-NIsT,  n.  One  who  produces  many 
sounds ;  a  ventriloquist.  Black. 

PQ-LYPH'O-NOUS,  a.  Having  many  sounds; 
polyphonic.  •  Dr.  Black. 

PQ-LYPH'O-NY,  n.     1.  Polyphonism.  Smart. 

2.    (Mus.)    Composition  in  several  parts   or 

voices  ;  counterpoint.  Dtcight. 

POl'Y-PHORE,  n.  [Gr.  voXU,  many,  and  0/pu,  to 
bear.]  (Hot.)  The  common  receptacle  of  many 
distinct  carpels.  Gray. 

P6L-Y-PHtL'LOrS,  or  PQ-LtPH'YL-LOOs  (131), 
a.  [Gr.  rroXbf,  many,  and  <t>iXXov,  a'leaf.]  Having 
many  leaves  ;  many-leaved.  Gray. 

p6l'Y-pIde,  n.  (Zoul.)  The  soft  or  retractile 
portion  of  a  polyzoOn.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PQ-tA'P'1-DQM,  n.  [L.  polypus,  a  polype,  and 
domtis,  a  house.]  (Zo"l.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  stems  or  permanent  fabrics  of  zoophytes, 
upon  which  are  placed  the  little  cup-like  cells 
containing  the  polypes  or  animals  which  con- 
struct the  mass.  Baird. 

PQ-LYP'|-?R,  n.     [Fr.]     A  polypary.         Wrighi. 


[L.  polyptu,  polrpe,  and 
Producing  iNjIypes.       P/iillipt. 


p6I/-y-pIf'(;r-o0h,  a 

J'ero,  to  bear.] 
POL'YP-iTE,  n.      (Pal.)  A  fu*sU  polype.   Smart. 

P6L-Y-PLf:c'TRUM,n.  [Gr.  iroiifct,  many,  and 
vXfiKrpov,  an  imttruiiient  lor  ktriking  the'  lyre.] 
A  kind  of  ancient  spinet,  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Guidu;  —  ho  called  from  its  string 
being  agitated  by  a  number  of  quilU.       Moore. 

POl'Y-PoUE,  n.  [Gr,  noXin,  many,  and  »c(<,  »oA«t, 
a  foot.] 

1.  (Zool.)  An  animal  having  manj  feet ;  a 
milliped.  -  Crabb. 

2.  (Bot.)  Polypody.  Drayton. 

PQ-L-if P'O-DY,  n.  [Gr.  roXvn6i,ov ;  woiuf,  many, 
and  To(i(,  iroi6{,  a  foot ;  I>.  polypodium  ;  It.  A  Sp. 
polipodio;  Vr.  polypode.'^  (hot.)  A  fern  of  the 
genus  Polypodium,  having  the  theca;  in  clus- 
ters on  the  back  of  the  frond.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PQ-L^P'O-RiTE,  n.  (Geol.)  A  fossil  plant  hav- 
ing  many  pores.  Smart. 

PQ-Lf  P'O-RoCs,  a.  [Gr.  iroXVf,  many,  and  r«po(, 
a  pore.]     Having  many  pores.  Arbuthnot. 

P("^L'Y-PoC'S,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a 
polypus.     "  Polyp<jua  concretions."  Arbuthnot. 

POL-Y-PRAG-mAt'IC,         >„.    [Or.  «;(,,  much. 

P(')L-Y-PRAG-.MAT'I-CAL,  >  and  Eng.  praamati- 

cal."]     Over-busy  ;  forward  ;  officious.      Clarke. 

p6L-Y-PRJ9-mAT'|C,  a.  [Gr.  voXii,  manv,  and 
Eng.  prismatic.']  (Min.)  Having  cry8t.-ils  pre- 
senting many  prisnjs  in  a  single  form.    Wnght. 

PQ-LtP'TQ-T6N,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  nXiirTUTerf 
iroXi(,  much,  many,  and  vrioaif,  a  case.]  (Rhet.) 
The  repetition  of  the  same  word  in  different 
cases,  numbers,  genders,  &c.  Crosby. 

A^The  following  presents  an  example  of  polyp- 
toton :  — 
My  own  heart'i  heart,  and  ownot  own,  ftrrwrll.  Tniny»<m. 

P6lj'Y-VVS,n.;  pX.L.  prjL'y-ri;  Eng.  p6l'v-pPs- 
¥§.  [L.,  from  Gr.  voXtirovi ;  voXvi,  many,  and 
irol'i,  a  foot.] 

1.  (Zol.)  A  radiate  animal ;  a  polype.  Pope. 

2.  (Mrd  )  A  tumor  occurrinjj  in  mucous  mem- 
branes, especially  in  the  nasal  fossa;,  the  phar- 
ynx, and  tne  uterus.  Dunglison. 

POL-Y-SCHE'MA-TIsT,  a.  [Gr.  roXlf,  many,  and 
a^fllia,  a  form.]     Having  many  forms.         Beck. 

POL'Y-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  voXbi,  many,  and  atozfu, 
to  see  ;  Fr.  polyscope.]  (Opt.)  A  lens  or  glass 
having  one  side  plane  ana  the  other  convex, 
and  formed  of  a  number  of  plane  surfaces,  or 
facets,  so  that  an  object  seen  through  it  ap- 
pears multiplied  ;  a  multiplying  glass.  Brande. 

P6L-Y-s£p'A-LOU8,  a.  [Gr.  Toltf,  manr,  and 
Eng.  sepa}.]  (Bot.)  Noting  a  calyx  having 
separate  sepals.  Gray. 

POL'Y-SPAst,  n.  [Gr.  iro^.i><nrrt(Troi' ;  voXlf,many, 
and"  ardu),  to  draw ;  L.  polyspaston ;  It.  poli- 
spasto ;  Fr.  potyspaste.]  A  machine  having 
many  pulleys,  used  by  surgeons  for  reducing 
lux.-i"tions.  Bailey. 

POL'Y-^PERM,  n.  [Gr.  roXii,  many,  and  <rx{ppa, 
a  seed.]     A  tree  with  fruit  of  many  seeds. 

p6L-Y-SPER'MOIS,  a.  (Bot.)  Having 
many  seeds.  Qtiincy. 

p6l'Y-STYLE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  roXif, 
many,  and  ariXof,  a  column.]  (Arch.) 
An  edifice  having  many  columns.     Britton. 

PoL-Y-8YL-I^AB'IC,         )  rt.  {Fr.  polysyllabique.] 

P6L-Y-SYL-LAB'|-CAL,  >  Consisting     of     many 

syllables,  or  pertaining  to  a  polysyllable.  Warton. 

P6L-Y-8YL-LAB'1-cT^M,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality 'of  being  polysyllabic,    .inmial  Register. 

P5L-Y-8i^L'L.\-BTs.M,  n.  The  sUte  of  being  p«ily- 
syllabic;  polysyllabicism.  Pro/.  Whititey. 

P6L'Y-StL-I.A-BLE,  n.  [Gr.  »oii!{,  many,  and 
ovXiaii^,  a  syllable  ;  It.  poUsillabo ;  Sp.  polisila- 
bo  ;  Fr.  poly'si/Uabe.]  A  word  of  many  syllables 
or  of  more  than  three  syllables.  Addison. 

POL'Y-Stl.-L.VBI'E,  a.  Polysyllabic,  [r.]  Holder. 

PC)L-Y-SY.N'D5-T0.\,  n.  [Or.  tnXvcivt^mv ;  mXl-%, 
many,  and  w»itT6i,  bound  together.]     (Rhet.) 


m!eN,  8/R;   m6v£,  nor,  s6N;    bClL,  BiJR,  rOlE.  — 9,  9,  ?,  4,  soft;  C,  e,  Si  8i  hard;  ^  at  x;  X  at  ga.  — THIS,  lhi». 


ET'JC,         ?  a.    [Gr.  vokv;,  many, 
ET'{-CAL,  )  <76i',  together,  and  n- 


POL  £  SYNTHETIC 

A  figure  by  which  conjunctions  are  often  re- 
peated ;  as,  "  I  came,  aiui  saw,  atid  overcame." 

pol-y-syn-thet 

p6l-y-syn-thet  .     . 
Bri/it,  to  place.]     Forming  a  manifold  compound 
or  composition.  -t'c  Rev. 

P6L-Y-TE£!H'-VIC,  a.  [Gr.  vo?.ii,  many,  and  t{x'"1, 
an  art ;  It.  politecnico ;  Fr.  polijtechnique.']  Per- 
taining to,  or  comprehending,  inany  arts  or 
sciences. 

Polytechnic  school,  a  school  or  institution  in  which 
are  tMiglit  many  branrhes  of  science  or  art.        Black. 

P6l-Y-TE€H'N{-CAL,  o.     Polytechnic.      Clarke. 

PoL-Y-THAL'A-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  TroAt? ,  many,  and 
Oakaiioi,  a  chamber.]  Divided  into  several 
chambers.  Maunder. 

r6L'Y-THE-T§M  [p8r?-thS-tzm,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
IVb'.;  p61-e-th6'Izm,  iS.  P.  C.  IVr.;  po-le'tlie-Izm, 
K.],  n.  [Gr.  iro^us,  many,  and  0.-6,,  a  god ;  It.  S; 
Sp.  politetsmo  ;  Fr.  poli/th"isme.]  The  doctrine 
of,  or  belief  in,  a  plurality  of  gods,  as  those  of 
the  ancient  heathen  mythology.        Stillimjjket. 

P6L'Y-THE-|ST  [p51'e-th5  jst,  W.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. 
IVb'. ;  p61-e-the'jst,  S.  P.  Ash  ;  po-le'tlie-ast,  K.],  n. 
[It.  ^  Sp.  politeista  ;  Fr.  polytheiate.']  A  be- 
liever in  polytheism.  Hume, 

POL-Y-THe-IS'TJC,  >  a.      Pertaining   to,    or 

P6L-Y-TH5-!s'T|-CAL,  >  believing    in,   polythe- 
ism'. Burke. 
POL-Y-THg-IS'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  polytheis- 
tical  manner.                      .                          Clarke. 

POL'Y-THP-IZE,  V.  n.  To  adhere  to  polytheism, 
or  (he  belief  in  a  plurality  of  gods.        Milman. 

P6l-Y-THI-6n'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ironic,  many,  and  Oilov, 
sulphur.]  {Chem.)  Applied  to  acids  containing 
five  atoms  of  oxygen,  united  with  varying  quan- 
tities of  sulphur.  Thomson. 

PQ-LYT'O-MOtJS,  a.  [Gr.  voXbi,  many,  and  to/i/i, 
a  cutting  ;  rtiivoi,  to  cut.]  (Bat.)  Applied  to  the 
limb  of  a  leaf  when  it  is  distinctly  subdivided 
into  many  subordinate  parts,  which,  however, 
are  not  jointed  to  the  petiole,  and  therefore  are 
not  true  leaflets.  Henslow. 

.  6lj-y-Zd'.^,n.  pi.  [Gr.  TToXii,  many,  and  ^uoi', 
an  animal.]  {Zo'il.)  Compound  molluscous  ani- 
mals, the  nervous  system  of  which  consists  of  a 
single  ganglion,  situated  between  the  mouth 
and  the  anus.  .They  have  a  distinct  mouth, 
surrounded  by  a  row  of  ciliated  tentacles,  are 
commonly  hermaphrodite,  and  propagated  by 
buds  or  ova.  In  the  mature  state  they  are 
mostly  fixed,  though  some  have  the  power  of 
locomotion.  Enff.  Cyc. 

POL-Y-Z6'A-RY,  n.  The  compound  structure 
formed  by  pol'yzoa.  Eng.  Cyc. 

POL-Y-ZO'NAL,  a.  [Gr.  TroP.ut,  many,  and  iji>vr\,  a 
belt.]  Consisting  of  many  zones  or  belts. — 
See  Lexs.  Brewster. 

p6LrY-Zb'OJf,n.  One  of  the  polyzoa.  Eny.  Cyc. 

PO.M'ACE  (piiin'gis),  n.     [L.  pomitm,  an  apple.] 

1.  The  substance  of  ground  apples  after  the 
cider  is  expressed.  Bailey. 

2.  A  terra  for  pumice-stone.  Simmonds. 

PO-MA'CEOyS  rp9-ma'shus,66),a.     1.  Consisting 

of  apples.     "  Fom  cceous  harvests."        Philips. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  apples.  Smart. 

PO-MADE'  rp.>-mad',  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  Wr. ;  po- 
mad',  Ja.],  n.  [It.  pomata,  from  L.  pomum,  an 
apple,  in  allusion  to  the  form  in  which  it  was 

•  made ;  Sp.  potnada  ;  Fr.  pommade.']  Perfumed 
ointrnent  for  the  hair  ;  pomatum.       Simmotids, 

PQ-MAM'DeR  [po-raSn'der,  W.  J.  Sm.  R.;  pSm'^n- 
dfr,  S.  F.;  po'msin-der,  P.  K.  Wb.],  n.  [Fr. 
])omme  d'ambre,  an  apple  of  amber.]  A  ball 
composed  of,  or  a  small  box  containing,  per- 
fumes, formerly  worn  in  the  pocket  or  suspend- 
ed from  the  neck  or  the  girdle.  Shak. 

PO-MA'TUM,  n.  [See  Pomadk.]  A  perfumed 
ointment  for  the  hair  ;  pomade.  Tatler. 

PO-MA'TUM,  V.  a.     To  apply  pomatum  to.    Todd. 

POME,  n.  [L.  pomum,  a  fruit,  an  apple ;  It.  pome ; 
Sp.  pomo  ;  Fr.  pomme.]  (Bot.)  A  fl«  shy,  mul- 
(ulocular  fruit,  as  the  apple,  pear,  &c.  Henslow. 
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f  POME,  V.  n.  [Fr.  pommer.1  To  grow  to  a  round 
head,  like  an  apple,  or  a  cabbage.  Bailey. 

POME-CIT'RQN  (piiui-sit'ron),  n.  A  fruit  resem- 
bling a  lemon,  but  larger ;  citron  apple.  Herbert. 

POME-GRAN'ATE  (piini-graii'^t),  n.  [L.  pomum, 
a  fruit,  an  apple,  and  granutum,  grained ;  It. 
pomogranato  ;  Fr.  pomme  de  granade.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  tropical,  deciduous  shrub,  of  the 
genus  Piinica,  and  its  fruit,  which  is  red,  large, 
and  filled  with  juicy,  pleasant -flavored  pulp  and 
numerous  seeds,  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Bib.)  An  ornament  resembling  a  pome- 
granate on  the  robes  of  the  Jewish  priests,  and 
in  the  temple.  Kitto. 

P.O-MEL'ION  (po-mel'yun,  45),  n.  [Fr.  pomtneau. 
—  See  Pommel.]  The  pommel  or  knob  on  the 
breech  of  a  cannon  ;  a  cascabel.  Crabb. 

PO-MBL'LOE.^,  n.  jaZ.  A  name  under  which  for- 
bidden fruit  is  sometimes  sold  by  fruiterers. 
[England.]  Simmonds. 

POME'ROY  (puin'rbl), 
POME-ROY'AL  (puin-rbi'?l), 
POME'WA-TgR,  n.    A  large,  juicy  apple, 

POM'^Y,  n.  {Her.)  The  figure  of  an  apple  or  a 
roundel,  always  of  a  green  color.  Craig. 

POM'FRpT,  n.  {Ich.)  A 
genus  of  acanthopte- 
rygious  fishes,  resem- 
bling the  dory,  found  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the 
Pacific ;  Stromateiis. 

POM'FR^T-CAKE,  n.    A 

licorice-cake. 

Simmonds. 


A  sort  of  apple. 
Ainsworth. 

Shak. 


Black  pomfret 
(Slromateus  niyer). 


PO-MIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  pomum,  an  apple,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  apples  or  the  larger 
fruits,  including  gourds,  &c.  Arbuthnot. 

pSm'MA^E.  n.  [L.  pomum,  a  fruit,  an  apple.] 
The  substance  of  apples  ground,  before  or  after 
the  cider  is  expressed ;  pomace.  Loudon. 

PdMME  CpQtn),  n.  [Fr.,  an  apple.]  {Her.)  A 
device,  or  part  of  a  device,  like  an  apple.  Crabb. 

POM'MgL  (piim'mel),  n.  [Fr.  pommeau,  from  L. 
pomum,  an  apple.]     [Also  written  piimmrl.'] 

1.  A  globular  mass  or  body  :  a  ball ;  a  knob. 
"  The  pommel  of  a  long  sword."  Hudibras. 

Like  pomme.lt  round  of  marble  clear.  Sidney. 

2.  The  protuberant  part  of  a  saddle-bow. 

The  starting  steed  was  seized  with  suiiden  frieht. 

And,  bounding,  o'er  the 2'Oinmel  cast  the  knight.    Dijiden. 

p5m'M5L  (piim'mel),  r?.  rt.  \i.  pommelled;/)/?. 
POMMELLING,  POMMELLED.]      To   beat,  as  with 

a  pommel  or  any  thing  thick  or  bulky ;  to  bruise ; 

—  also  written  pummel.  Observer. 

POM'M^LLED  (pQm'meld),  a.     {Her.)  Having  a 

pommel,  as  a  sword  or  a  dagger.  Todd. 

POM-O-LO^'l-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  pomology  or 
to  fruit.  Downing. 

PO-MOL'O-^tST,  n.  One  who  is  versed,  or  inter- 
ested, in  pomology.  Wj-ight.      Wilder. 

P0-M6l'0-§Y,  n.  [L.  pomum,  a  fruit,  and  Gr. 
).6yoq,  a  discourse.]  The  art  or  the  science  of 
raising  fruit :  —  a  treatise  on  fruit.       Henslow. 

PO-MO'NA,  n.     [L.,  from  pomum,  a  fruit.] 

1.  {Rom.  Myth.)  The  goddess  of  the  fruits  of 
trees.  W.  Stnith. 

2.  {Asfron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Gold- 
schmidt  in  1854.  Lovering, 

POMP,  n.  [Gr.  vo/ivn ;  irl^nut,  to  send  ;  L.,  It.,  <Sf 
Sp.  pompa ;  Fr.  pompe.] 

1.  A  showy,  ostentatious  procession  ;  a  pro- 
cession of  parade  and  splendor.  "The  pomps 
of  a  Roman  triumph."  Addison. 

The  bright  pomp  ascended  .iubilant.  Milton. 

2.  Splendor  ;  parade  ;  display  ;  show ;  pom- 
posity ;  pageantry  ;  grandeur  ;  magnificence. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  ye.  Shale. 

Syn.  —  See  Grandeur,  Magnificence. 

t  POM-PAT'IC,  a.  [L.  pompaticus.]  Pompons  ; 
splendid ;  ostentatious.  Barrow. 
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POM'PfL-MOUS,  n. ;  pi.  p6m'p?l-moOs-e?.  {Bot.\ 
A  full-grown  shaddock;  Citrus  decumana;—. 
called  also  pompoleon.  Eng.  Cyc 

POM'PgT,  n.     A  printer's  blacking-ball.  Cotgrave. 

POM'PHO-LYX,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  irofi^dAul,  a  bub- 
ble, the  slag  or  scoriie  on  the  surface  of  smelted 
ore  ;  7ro/j(/.ds,  a  bubble,  a  blister.]  White  oxide 
of  zinc,  which  sublimes  during  the  combustion 
of  the  metal ;  flowers  of  zinc.     Hill.   Thomson. 

POM'PJ-ON,  n.    A  pumpkin.  Goodman. 

POM'PIRE  (puni'plr),  n.  [L.  pomum,  a  fruit,  an 
apple,  and  pirum,  a  pear.]  An  apple  ;  a  sort  of 
pearmaln.  Ainsworth. 

POM-PO'Lp-ON,  n.  {Bot.)  Pompelmous.  Eng.  Cyc. 

POM-POS'l-Ty,  n.  Pompousness;  ostentatious 
display  ;  ostentation  ;  parade  ;  boasting.  Aiken. 

POM'POyS,  a.  [L.  pomposus ;  pompa,  pomp ;  It. 
Sj  Sp.  pomposo  ;  Fr.  potnpeux^ 

1.  Showy  ;  ostentatious  ;  splendid  ;  magnifi- 
cent ;  grand  ;  stately  ;  majestic.  Pope. 

2.  Inflated;  swelling ;  bombastic ;  turgid; 
high-flown.     "  Pompous  style."  Roget. 

Syn. —  See  Magnificence,  Turgid. 

p6m'POUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  pompous  manner ;  os- 
tentatiously'; splendidly.  Dryden. 

POM'POyS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  pompous; 
ostentatiousness  ;  display  ;  parade.       Addison. 

p6MP|T|NE,  a.  [L.  Pomptinus.']  Noting,  or  per- 
taining to,  a  marshy  district  between  Naples  and 
Rome  ;  Pontine.  Andrews. 

t  PON,  ti.    A  pond.  Drayton. 

PON'CHO,  n.     [Sp.,  soft.] 

1.  A  sort  of  cloak,"  or  loose  garment,  worn  by 
the  Indians,  and  also  by  many  of  the  Spanish 
inhabitants,  of  South  America.       Sir  F.  Head. 

2.  Stout  worsted  cloth  ;  camlet.     Simmonds. 
t  POND,  V.  a.    To  ponder  ;  to  consider. 

O  my  liege  Lord,  the  God  of  my  life, 

Pleascth  you  pond  your  suppliant's  plaint.       Spenser. 

POND,  n.  [A.  S.  pyndan,  to  shut  in,  to  confine.] 
A  collection  or  body  of  water  smaller  than  a 
lake;  a  small  lake;  a  pool;  —  a  mill-pond. 

PON'DfR,  V.  a.  [L.  pondero;  pondus,  a  weight; 
\i.  po7iderare ;  ap.  ponderar  ;  Fr.  ponderer  ~ 

PONDEItED  ;  pp.  PONDERING,  PONDEKED.] 

weigh  in  the  mind ;  to  think  upon  ;  to  consider. 
"Not  h\\\y pondering  the  matter."  Bacon. 

Mary  kept  all  these  things,  and  pondered  them  in  her 
heart.  Luke  ii.  19. 

Syn.  —  See  Think. 

PON'DjpR,  V.  n.  To  think  ;  to  muse;  — with  on. 
[An  improper  use  of  the  word.  Joh7ison.]  Smart. 

While  pondering  thus  on  human  miseries.       Dryden. 

PON-DpR-A-BIL'{-TY,n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  ponderable  ;  ponderableness.  Cokridge. 

PON'DpR-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  ponderabilis ;  pondero, 
to  weigh  ;  It.  ponderabile  ;  Sp.  ponderable ;  Fr. 
ponderable.]     That  may  be  weighed.      Browne 

PON'DgR-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Ponderability. 

PON'D^R-AL,  a.  Estimated  by  weight,  not  by 
number.  Arbuthnot. 

PON'DgR-ANCE,  n.     Weight ;  heaviness.  Stnart. 

tPON'DgR-ATE,  r.a.     To  ponder.  Wright. 

t  PON-D^R-A'TION,  w.  [L- ponder atio.]  The  act 
of  weighing.  Bp.  Hall. 

PON'D^R-^R,  n.     One  who  ponders.       Whitlock- 

PON'D^R-InG-LY,  ad.     With  consideration. 

f  PON'D^R-MENT,  n.    Act  of  pondering.  Byrom. 

P6N-D{;R-6s'j-TY,  M.  [It.ponderosith;  Sp.  ;30M- 
derosidad.]  Po'nderousness ;  weight;  gravity; 
heaviness.  R<ty' 

PON'DgR-Otrs,  a.  [L.  ponderosus ;  pondus,  a 
weight ;  It.  i^  Sp.  pondei'oso.]  ^^ 

1.  Heavy  ;"  weighty.  "  Metals  less  ;)o«rf«-0JW. ' 
Bacon.     "  His  ponderous  shield."    Milton. 

2.  Of  consequence  ;  momentous  ;  important 
"Your . . .  ponderous  and  settled  project. "SAaA. 

3.  Strongly  impulsive ;  forcible. 

Pressed  with  the  pmufermis  blow, 
Down  sinks  the  ship  within  the  abyss  below.      Itryaen, 


ft 


A.  E,  I,  5,  U,  Y,  long  ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  t,  Y,  short;   A,  g,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;  h£iR,  HEE; 
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POP 


PonderoHf  gpar,  any  natural  comliination  of  barytM, 
oopocially  tlitj  carbuiiatu  ur  the  itulpuate.  t'rancu, 

Syn.  — t*fe  llEAVV. 

PON'UtlR-oOa-LY,  ad.     With  great  weight. 

roN'l)pR-or8-i\'6ss,  M.  Quality  of  being  ponder- 
ous ;  heaviness  ;  weight  ;  gravity.    Jijj.  I'aylor. 

PoND'-LIL-Y,  n.  {Hot.)  An  aquatic  phmt  of  the 
genua  .Wi/mjtheea  i  water-lily.  Hood. 

PoND'VVKEI),  n.     (Dot.)  An  aquatic  herb,  of  the 

genus  Potamogetiui.  Gray. 

Horned  pondiceed,  nn  aquatic  herb  of  tile  genus  Zan- 

nuhelUa.  (tray. 

PONE,  n.  [An  Indian  word.]  A  paunc.  —  See 
Pacnk.     "  A  poiw  of  corn  bread."  Smith. 

P(').\E,  n.     A  thin  turf.     [Scotland.]       Jamieson. 

PONE,  n.     [L.  pono,  to  put.]     {Eng.  Law.) 

1.  A  writ  whereby  a  cause  depending  in  the 
county  or  other  inferior  court  is  removed  into 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  sometimes  into  the 
King's  Bench.  Whishaw. 

2.  The  name  given  to  the  writ  of  attachment 
which  formerly  issued  on  the  non-appearance  of 
a  defendant  at  the  return  of  the  origmal  writ,  to 
compel  his  appearance.  Burrill. 

4£i|- Tlie  term,  in  lK)tli  its  applications,  is  the  ini- 
tial word  of  tlie  mandate  of  tlio  writ.     Barrill. 

PO'NgNT,  a.  [It.  ponente,  the  west,  from  L.  pono, 
po/iens,  to  place,  to  set.]  Western.  "The  le- 
vant and  the  ponent  winds."  Milton. 

PON-^EE',  n.    A  coarse  kind  of  silk.  Simmonda. 

PdJf-OHkk '  (p8n-|s'),  n.  A  Birman  priest  of  the 
higher  order.  Malcom. 

PON'GO  (pBng'gS,  82),  n,  {Zodk)  A  nan.c  given 
to  the  largest  of  all  known  quadrumana,  the 
Troglodijtes  gorilla,  characterized  by  the  great 
size  of  its  canine  teeth.  It  inhabits  the  western 
shores  of  Africa.  Owen. 

P6N'IARD  (i>8n'y?rd,  44),  n.  [L.  pugio  ;  pungo,  to 
pierce  ;  It.  pugnuls  ;  Sp.  ptihal ;  Fr.  poignard.] 
A  small  pointed  weapon  for  stabbing;  a  small 
dagger.  Dryden. 

p6n'IARD  (pSn'y.jrd),  t;.  a.  To  stab  with  a  pon- 
iard. Cotgrave. 

tPO-N|-BlL'|-TY,n.  [L. /)ono,  to  place.]  Capa- 
bility of  being  placed.  Barrow. 

t  PoNK,  n.    A  merry  fairy.  —  See  Puck,     iihak. 

P6^r?-Js-I-Jvd'RUM,7i.  [L.,  asses' bridge.]  A 
cant  term  in  universities  and  colleges,  for  the 
fifth  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid, 
from  the  ditficulty  with  which  many  get  over  it ; 
the  asses'  bridge. 

1  don't  bt-licvc  he  passed  the  ron-i  ^inorum  without  ninny 
a  halt  and  a  stumble.  Alma  Muter. 

PONT  AC,  n.  A  kind  of  sweet  wine  made  in  Cape 
Colony.  Simmonds. 

PON'TA^E,  n.  [L.  pontagimn,  from  L.  pofis, 
ponds,  a  hr'ul'rc.  —  W.pont,  a  bridge.]  {Old 
Eng.  Law.)  A  tax  or  contribution  for  the  main- 
tenance or  repair  of  a  bridge  : — a  toll  for  pass- 
ing a  bridge.  IVhishaw. 

P6n'TEE,  h.  (GIjss  Manufacture.)  An  iron  in- 
strument by  which  the  hot  glass  is  taken  out  of 
the  glass-pot.  Brando. 

P().\  T|C,  a.  [Gr.  TtovrtK6( ;  vSvto(,  the  sea,  es- 
pecially the  Black  Sea;  h.  Poniiciis.]  {Geog.) 
Pertaining  to  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea.  Smith. 

PON'TJFP,  n.  [L.  pontifex,  according  to  Varro 
and  Vossitia,  from  pons,  pontis,  a  bridge,  and 
facio,  to  make,  because  the  first  bridge  over  the 
Tiber  was  constructed  and  consecrated  by  the 
chief  priest;  It.  pontefice;  Sp.  pontijice;  Fr. 
pontifc] 

.    1.  A  priest ;  a  high  priest.  Bacon. 

2.  The  pope.  Blackstone. 

Po.V-TlF'IC,        )  a.    [L.  pontificalis  ;  It.  pontifi- 
PON-tIf'I-CAL,  i  cale;  Sp.  S^'Fr.  pontijcal.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  high  priest,  pontilt,  or 
pope;  popish.  "  Po7»^Aca/ jurisdiction."  Fu/ke. 

2.  tLSee  Pontiff.]  Bridge-building.  "By 
wondrous  art  pontifical:'  Milton. 

prKX-TlP'l-CAL,  ;i.  (Reel.)  1.  A  hook  contain- 
ing the  offices  tised  by  a  bishop,  at  consecration 
of  churches,  &c. 

By  the  pontifical,  no  altar  ii  to  be  coniecrated  without 
""'=*•  StiUiHu/lcet. 


2.  pi.  The  ensigns  or  dress   of  a  bishop  or 
priest.     "  liobed  m  hiti  pondjicalg."         Loicth. 

t  PON-TIF-I-CAL'I-TY,  «.  The  papacy.  Abp.  Usher. 

PON-T1f'1-Cj\L-LY,  ad.     In  a  pontifical  manner. 

PON-TIK'I-CATE,  n.  IL.  ponti/icatus ;  It.  ponti- 
Jicuto ;  Sp.  poiU(/icudo ;  Fr.  pontijicat.]  The 
state  or  the  othce  of  u  pontitf  or  high  priest ; 
the  papacy  ;  popedom.  Addison. 

PON'TJ-FIcE,  n.  [L.  pons,  pontis,  a  bridge,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  Bridge-work ;  the  structure 
or  edifice  of  a  bridge,     [k.]  Milton. 

t  P6N-T|-Fr'CIAL  C-fish'*!),  a.  Pontifical.  Burton. 

f  PON-Tl-Fl"UIAN  (-fish'sn),  a.    Pontifical.  IlaU. 

t  p6N-T|-F1"CIAN,  n.     A  papist.  MouiUagu. 

p5n'TjNE,  a.  [L.  Pomptinus,  or  Pontinus;  It, 
pontine  ;  Fr.  pontin.]  Noting,  or  pertaining  to, 
a  marshy  district  between  Naples  and  Rome ; 
—  written  also  Pomptine.  Andrews. 

P6NT'H;-Vi8,  n.  {Horsemanship.)  The  action  of 
a  horse  that  rears  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  com- 
ing over  backwards.  Bailey. 

pgJV-TdJV',  n.  [Fr.]  A  pontoon.  — See  Pon- 
toon. 

PON-TO-NIER',  n.  [Fr.]  A  soldier  who  con- 
structs pontoon-bridges.  Maunder. 

PON-t66n',  n.  [Sp.  Sg  Fr.  ponton,  from  L.  pons, 
pontis,  a  bridger] 

1.  {Mil.)  A  portable  floating  vessel,  or  any 
buoyant  body,  used  for  supporting  the  platform 
of  a  bridge.  G.'os.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  {yaitt.)  A  kind  of  barge,  furnished  with 
cranes,  capstans,  tackles,  and  other  machinery, 
for  careening  vessels,  used  chiefly  in  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  a  lighter.  Mar.  Diet. 

PON-t66n'-BRII)«?E,  n.  A  bridge  made  with 
pontoons.  Brande. 

PQN-t66n'-CAr'RIA(?E,  n.  A  carriage  made 
with  two  wheels  and  two  side-pieces,  whose  fore 
ends  are  supported  by  timbers.  Wright. 

PONT-VO-LAnT',  n.  {Mil.)  A  flying-bridge;  a 
light  bridge  used  in  sieges  for  surprising  a  post 
or  outwork  which  has  a  narrow  moat.  Buchannn. 

PO'NY,  n.     [Perhaps  from /juny.    Johnson.'] 

1.  A  small  horse ;  a  horse  less  than  fourteen 
hands  high.  Cowper. 

2.  A  translation  of  a  classical  te.\t-book.  [A 
cant  term  in  colleges.] 

In  the  way  of  ;)o«.7,  or  translation  to  Hie  Greek  of  Father 
Ciriesboch,  the  New  Tcstoinvut  was  wonderfully  cunvenient. 

X.  /'.  Mayazine. 

Pddo,  n.  A  Russian  weight  of  about  thirty-six 
pounda  avoirdupois.  Simmonds. 

POO'DLE,  n.  A  small  dog  with  long,  fine,  curly 
hair.  Booth. 

POOH,  interj.  An  exclamation  of  contempt  or  of 
slight  aversion  ;  poh  ;  pshaw.  Ec.  Rev. 

POOL,  n.  [A.  S.  pol,  pal;  Dut.  poel;  Ger.  pfuhl; 
Dan.  <5f  Sw. /j;7;  lcc\.  pollr.  —  Gael.  ;>o//. ;  W. 
pwll.  — From  L.  palus,  a  marsh,  a  pool.  Shin- 
ner.  —  A  contraction  of  puddle.  Tookel\  A 
collection  of  water  smaller  than  a  lake ;  a 
pond.  Bacon. 

p66l,  n.  [Fr.  poule,  a  chicken,  a  pool.]  The 
stakes  played  for  in  certain  games  ;  —  also  writ- 
ten poule.  Mason. 

P6dL'-BALL§,  n.  pi.  Ivory  balls,  for  playing  a 
kind  of  billiards.  Simmonds. 

POOL'pR,  n.  A  tanner's  instrument  for  stirring 
vats.  Simmonds. 

p66l'ING,  n.  The  hollowing  out  of  any  place, 
by  the  action  of  a  fall  of  water.  Ogilrie. 

PdoL'SNiPE,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  family 
Scolopacidte  and  genus  Totanua  ;  the  red- 
shank. Pennant. 

P66'NAH-LrTE,  n.  [Poonah,  in  Hindostan,  and 
Gr.  hfiof,  a  stone.l  {Min.)  A  variety  of  zeolite 
from  Poonah,  in  Hindostan. 


p66p,  m. 

pnupe.] 

'      .V, 


Dana. 
[L.  puppis ;  It.  poppa ;  Sp.  popa ;  Fr. 


1.  (Saut.)  The  highest  and  aftermost  dock ; 
a  deck  raised  over  the  after  part  of  the  spar 
deck.  Mtr.  Diet.     Dana. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  apex  of  a  vertical  board  at  the 
end  of  a  seat  or  a  desk  ;  a  poppy-head.  Britton. 


pA6p,  r.  a.  [i.  pooi-rd;  pp.  roopiNo,  pooped.J 
{.Snut.)  To  run  into  the  poop  or  stem  of,  us 
the  bow  of  one  vesMel  inuj  the  stern  of  another. 
Mar.  Diet.  —  To  break  over  the  merii  of,  as  a 
sea.  "  A  large,  swclliug  sea  threutcucd  to  poop 
"»•"  Atuon 

p66p,  b.  n.  [Dut.  paT)en.  —  See  Pop.]  To  make 
a  noise  :  —  to  break  wind.  C'haueer. 

p66peu  (pd|.'$d  or  p6pt),  a.  {XaiU.)  Having  a 
poop :  —  struck  on  the  poop  by  the  shuck  of  a 
heavy  sea.  /^ofio. 

PddP'ING,  n.  (Naut.)  A  breaking  of  the  sea 
over  the  tatfrail  on  the  poop.  Mar.  iJict. 

POOR,  a.  [L.  pauper  ;  It.  fwrcrft ;  Sp.  pubre  ;  Fr. 
pnivre.] 

1.  Indigent;    needy;  necessitous;  destitute; 
in  want ;  —  opposed  to  rich.  Pror.  xix.  22. 


I  wrong  him  to  call  bira  poort  ther  ■««  he  hath 
money. 


of 


2.  I^an ;  thin;  emaciated;  rot  fat;  meagre. 

Seven  other  kine  came  up  after  tlwm,  poor  and  Terr  ill 
favored.  «,».  ,ij:  |j. 

3.  Barron ;  sterile.     "  A  poor  soil."  Johnjion. 

4.  Of  little  force,  value,  oi  dignity  ;  trifling. 

That  I  hare  wronged  no  man  will  be  a  t<oor  pica  nr  apol- 
ogy at  the  lit-t  day.  Culauig. 
Rich  gilt*  wax  jioor  when  giren  prove  unkind.        Skat, 

6.  Paltry  ;  mean  ;  shabby  ;  contemptible. 

A  poor  number  it  was  to  conquer  Ireland.  Baeom. 

6.  Wanting  good,  valuable,  or  desirable  qual- 
ities ;  not  good,  excellent,  proper,  or  desirable ; 
as,  "  A  poor  garment  " ;  "A  poor  picture." 

The  marquis  .  . .  cmtwrked  in  tpoor  vesaeL      Clar^mlon, 

7.  Wretched  ;  unfortunate  ;  ill-starred  ;  ill- 
fated  ;  luckless ;  unhappy  ;  miserable. 

O.  how  wretched 
Is  that  jx>or  man  that  hangs  on  prince's  favors  1        Skat 

8.  A  word  of  tenderness ;  dear.  "  Poor,  little, 
pretty,  fluttering  thing."  Prior. 

Poor  in  spirit,  humble.  *'  Blessed  are  the  poor  ta 
spirit."  Matt.  v.  3. 

Syn.  — 8©e  Bare,  Poverty. 

p66r,  n.  pi.  Indigent  people ;  that  portion  of 
the  population  of  a  country,  or  those  persons, 
who  are  destitute  of  wealth  or  property,  and  are 
often  assisted  by  charity;  —  the  opposite  of  the 
rich.  "  The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  togeth- 
er." Prorerbs. 

p66r'-B6x,  n.  A  box  to  receive  money  for  the 
poor.  Pope. 

PddR'-H66sE,  n.  A  house  for  the  poor;  an 
almshouse.  Qu.  Rev. 

PddR-JoHN'  (pftr-j»n').  n.  (7pA.)  A  marine  fish 
of  the  cod  family  ;  the  hake  ;  Gadus  merlvciuM 
of  Linnaeus.  Burton. 

p66r'-LAW,  n.  A  law  relating  to  the  poor,  or 
providing  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  Uu.  Rev. 

p66r'L|-.\6sS,  n.  State  of  being  poorly  ;  feeble- 
ness ;  ill-health,     [u.]  Mrs.  Gore. 

p66r'L.Y,  arf.  In  a  poor  manner  ;  in  indigence 
or  poverty  ;  without  wealth  :  — not  prosperous- 
ly :  —  meanly  ;  basely ;  vilely  :  —  without  excel- 
lence or  dignity. 

p66r'LY,  a.    Somewhat  ill ;  feeble  ;  indisposed. 

I  liare,  for  a  long  time,  been  verj'  iioorl^,  Jofiwom. 

p66r'N5SS,  «.  1.  The  state  or  the  qualitv  of 
being  jioor  ;  indigence  ;  want ;  poverty,  "^he 
poorness  of  his  exchequer."  •  Burnet. 

2.  Want  of  dignity  ;  lowness  ;  meanness. 
"  Poorness  and  degeneracy  of  spirit."  Addison. 

3.  Want  of  capacity;  narrowness.  "The 
poorness  of  our  conceptions."  Spectator.- 

4.  Want  of  fertility  ;  barrenness  ;  sterility. 
"  TYic  poorness  of  the  earth."  Baron. 

p66r'-RATE,  n.  A  tax  for  the  support  of  the 
poor.  Qu.  Rer. 

p66R-SPIR'(T-(:d,  a.  Mean;  cowardly;  base; 
mean-spirited.  "  Poor-spirited  wTetch.*  Detmi*. 

P66R-SPlR'|T-eD-.\f:ss,  n.  Qualitf  of  being 
poor-spirited  ;  meanness  ;  cowardice.         South. 

POP,  n.  [Gr.  ffdTrot^a,  a  whistling,  a  smack ;  L. 
poppi/sma  ;  Old  Fr.  poppyxme. —  "  All,  without 
doubt,  from  the  sound.'  Skinner.  —  Dut.  poep, 
a  fart.]  A  small,  smart,  quick  sound  or  report. 
"  A  pop  loud  enough  to  be  heard."        Addtton. 
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PORCUPINE  WOOD 


PO?,   V.  n.        [t.  POPPED  ;  pp.  POPPING,  POPPED.] 

To  move  or  act  with  a  quick,  sudden  motion. 

^'Popping  upon  nie  unexpectedly."       Addison. 
As  he  scratched  to  fetch  up  thought, 
Forth  popjted  the  sprite  so  thin.  Sr/^ft. 

POP,  V.  a.  To  offer,  present,  or  to  put  out  or  in 
suddenly  with  a  quick  motion.  "  He  popped  a 
paper  into  his  hand."  Milton. 

Didst  thou  never  pop 
Thy  head  into  a  tinman's  eljop?  Prior. 

To  pop  off,  to  put  or  shift  off.  "  Did  you  pap  me  off 
with  tliis  sliglit  answer.'"  Beau,  if  Fl. 

POP,  ad.     Suddenly  ;  unexpectedly.     Bea^l.  <Sf  Fl. 

p6p'-C0RN,  n.     Corn  or  maize  for  parching. 

POPE,  n.  [Gr.  -it&n-nai,  niira,  a  father  ;  L.  papa,  a 
father,  a  bishop ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  papa,  a  pope  ;  Fr. 
pape.]  The  title  of  the  bishop  of  Home,  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ; 
the  sovereign  pontiff.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Monarch. 

POPE,  n.  (Ich.)  A  fresh-water  fish  closely  allied  to 
the  perch;  the  ruff ;  Acerina  vulgaris.  Yarrell. 

POPE'DOM,  n.  The  office,  jurisdiction,  or  terri- 
tory of  the  pope ;  papal  dignity  ;  papacy.  Shak. 

POPE-  JOAN'  (iwp'jon'),  n.     A  game  at  cards. 

»n  friendly  sets  of  loo  or  cheap  popc-joan.         Jenner. 

fPOPE'LlNG,  M.  1.  One  who  adheres  to  the  pope. 
2.  An  inferior  pope.  Bp.  Hall. 

POP'pR-y,  w.  The  religion,  or  the  doctrine  and 
discipline,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. Swf/i;. 

POPE'S— EVE  (pops'l),  71.  A  gland  surrounded 
with  fat  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh.        Johnson. 

POPE'S'— HEAD,  n.  A  long-handled  broom  for 
sweeping  ceilings.  Wright. 

POP'— GUN,  n.  A  small  tube  used  by  children  for 
shooting  pellets  ;  a  child's  air-gun.         Cheyne. 

POP'JN-JAY,  n.  [Sp.  papagayo  ;  papa,  a  pope,  a 
father,  and  gayo,  a  jay.] 

1.  {Oriiith.)  A  parrot.  Ascham.  —  A  bird  of 
the  family  Picidm,  or  woodpeckers  ;  —  green 
woodpecker;  Picas  viridis.  Eng.Cyc. 

2.  A  fop  ;  a  coxcomb  ;  a  dandy,  Shak. 

POP'jSH,  a.    Relating  to  the  pope  or  to  popery. 

POP'|SH-LY.  ad.  In  a  popish  manner  ;  with  ten- 
dency to  Roman  Catholicism.  Addison. 

P6P'LAR,  n.  [L.  populus;  It.  pio/po;  Fr.  peu- 
plier.  —  'DwX.poptdier ;  Ger.  poppel.  — W.  poply- 
acn.']  (Dot.)  A  deciduous  tree  of  the  genus  Pop- 
uhis,  of  rapid  growth  and  having  soft  wood  :  —  a 
name  erroneously  applied  also  to  the  Lirioden- 
dron  tulipifera ;  tulip-tree  or  whitewood.  Gray. 
Lombardy  poplar,  a  species  of  poplar,  native  of  Ita- 
ly, Persia,  and  the  Himalaya,  having  a  conjcal,  cy- 
press-like form,  and  no  horizontal  branches  ;  Populus 
fa-itlsiata.  —  Silver  poplar,  or  silner-leaf  poplar,  an  or- 
namental tree,  native  of  Europ-?,  having  leaves  dark 
green  and  smooth  above,  and  very  white  and  downy 
beneath;  abele-tree  ;  white  poplar;  Populus  alba.  ~ 
While  poplar,  the  silver  poplar,  or  silver-leaf  poplar  ; 
Populus  alba; —  a  name  sometimes  applied  also  to 
American  aspen,  or  Populus  tremuloides.       Eng.  Cyc. 

P6p'L.\R,  a.     Belonging  to,  or  made  of,  poplar. 

POP'LARED  (-Ijrd),  a.  Covered  with,  or  contain- 
ing, poplars.  Jones. 

POP' UN,  n.  A  silk  and  worsted  stuff,  of  which 
there,  are  many  varieties,  as  watered,  figured, 
brocaded,  tissued,  &c.  Simmonds. 

POP-LIT'p-AL,  a.  [L.  poples,  poplitis,  the  ham  ; 
It.  poplites  ;  Fr.  poplitaire.]  (Anat.)  Pertain- 
ing to  the  ham  or  posterior  part  of  the  knee- 
joint.     "  Popliteal  artery."  Dunglison. 

POP-LIt'|C,  a.    Same  as  Popliteal.         Crabb. 

POP'ppT,  rt.    1.  A  puppet.  —  See  Puppet.  Todd. 

2.  {Navt.)  A  perpendicular  piece  of  timber 

fixed  to  the  fore-and-a''t  part  of  bilgeways,  to 

support  a  vessel  in  launching.  Dana. 

POP'PLE,  n.    Poplar.  [Local  and  vulgar.]  Forby. 

POP'PY,  n.  {Bot.)  A  herbaceous  plant  of  sev- 
eral species,  belonging  to  the  genus  Pupaver, 
and  bearing  large,  show}',  but  fugacious  flow- 
ers. "  Eng.  Cyc. 

But  pleaaures  are  like  poppies  spread; 

You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed.  Jinnis. 


j8^  One  species  of  the  poppy,  Papaver  sommfemm, 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  warm  climates  on  account 
of  its  milky  juice,  which,  when  inspissated,  forms 
the  opium  of  commerce,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  the 
bland  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds.    Loudon, 

POP'Py-HEAD,  n.  ["  From  L.  puppis,  the  stem 
of  a  ship."  Britton. — Yr.  poiipt>e.'\  {Arch.)  The 
apex  of  a  vertical  board  at  the  end  of  a  seat  or 
desk,  carved  into  an  ornamental  finial,  pommel, 
or  crest ;  —  called  also  poop,  and  poppy.  Britton. 

POP'U-IjACE,  n.  [L.  populus  ;  \t.  popolaccio  ;  Sp. 
populacho  ;  Fr.  populace.']  The  common  peo- 
ple ;  commonalty  ;  the  multitude  ;  the  vulgar. 


Now  swarms  the  jioimlace,  a  countless  throng; 
Youth  and  hoar  age  tumultuous  pour  along. 


Pope. 


fPOP'y-LA-CY,  n.    The  populace.  King  C/uirles. 

POP'y-LAR,  a.     [L.  papillaris  ;  populus,  a  people ; 
It.  popolare  ;  Sp.  poptdar ;  Fr.  populaire.'\ 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the  common 
people.    "  So  the  popular  vote  inclines."  Milton. 

Where  I  have  the  honor  to  sit  as  judge,  neither  royal  nor 
popiUar  appiiiuse  shall  ever  protect  the  guilty.         Manffleld. 

2.  Suitable  to  the  common  people  ;  familiar ; 
plain  ;  easy  to  be  understood. 

Homilies  are  plain  and  popular  instructions.  Hooker. 

3.  Beloved  by,  or  pleasing  to,  the  people ;  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people. 

Such  as  were  popular 
And  wetl-dcserving  were  advanced  by  grace.       Daniel. 
The  old  general  was  set  aside,  and  Prince  Rupert  put  into 
the  command,  which  was  no  popular  change.        Clarendon. 

4.  t  Studious  of  the  favor  of  the  people  ;  seek- 
ing popularity.  Holland. 

5.  Prevailing  among  the  people ;  prevalent. 
"  A  popular  distemper."  Johnso7i. 

Popular  action,  (Laic.)  an  action  given  by  statute  to 
any  person  who  will  sue  for  the  penalty.         Bouvier. 

p6P-U-lAr'{-TY,    n.       [L.  popt/laritas  ;  It.  popo- 
laritii ;    Sp.  popularidrid ;  Fr.  popularite.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  popular ;  the  state  of 
being  beloved  or  esteemed  by,  or  acceptable  to, 
the  people  ;  favor  of  the  people.  Bacon. 

It  has  hcen  imputed  to  me,  by  the  noble  carl  on  my  left, 
that  I  too  am  running  the  race  of  popiilarily.  If  the  noble 
earl  means  by  popninrify  that  applause  bestowed  by  after 


ages  on  good  and  virtuous  actions,  I  have  long  been  strug- 
gling in  the  race.  .  ,  .  But  if  he  means  that  mushroom  popu- 
lariti/  which  is  raised  without  merit  and  lost  wRhout  a  crime. 


ng  in  the  race.  .  ,  .  But  if  he  means  that  mushroom  popu- 
nty  which  is  raised  without  merit  and  lost  wRhout  a  crime, 
he  is  much  mistaken  in  his  opinion.  Manitfiekl, 

2.  That  which  is  popular. 

Poptdarities  and  circumstances  which  sway  the  ordinary 
judgment.  Jiacon. 

POP-U-LAR-I-ZA'TJON,  n.  Act  of  popularizing, 
or  state  of  being  popularized.  Qu.  Rev. 

POP'U-LAR-iZE,  V.  a.  [i.  popularized  ;  pp. 
POPULARIZING,  POPULARIZED.]  To  render 
popular ;  to  make  common  or  easy  ;  to  spread 
among  the  people.     [Modern.]  Coleridge. 

Philosophy  has  been  completely  popidarized,  and  mingles 
with  every  order  of  society  from  the  palace  to  tlic  cottage. 

/{ohert  hall. 

P6P'y-LAR-!z-pR,  n.     One  who  popularizes. 

POP'y-LAR-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  popular  manner  ;  so 
as  to  please  the  common  people.  Dryden. 

2.  According  to  the  conceptions  or  apprehen- 
sions of  the  common  people.  Browne. 

POP'U-LATE,  V.  n.  [It.  popolare,  from  L.  popu- 
lus, a  people.]  \i.  populated  ;  pp.  populat- 
ing, populated.]  To  people  ;  to  furnish  with 
inhabitants.  Gent.  Mag. 

Nearly  the  whole  peninsula  CChersonestis]  was  before  pop- 
ulated by  a  race  different  to  the  Danes  and  similar  to  the 
Angles.  Jiosworlh. 

p6p'U-L.ATE,  v.  n.    To  breed  people.  Bacon. 

p6P-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  poptdatio  ;  It.  popolx- 
zione  ;  Sp.  pobkicion ;  Fr.  population.'] 

1.  'The  inhabitants  of  a  town,  district,  country, 
&c. ;  number  of  people.  "The  population  o^  a 
kingdom."  Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  populating  or  peopling.  Smart. 
Iaiw  or  principle  of  population,  the  law  or  rule  ac- 
cording to  which  population  increases.  Brands. 

POP'U-LI-CIdE,  n.  [L.  populus,  a  people,  and 
cwdo,  to  kill.]  The  killing  of  the  people.  Ec.Rev. 

POP'U-lTne,  n.  [L.  populus,  a  poplar.]  {Chem.) 
A  crystallizable  substance,  separated  from  the 
bark  of  the  aspen,  or  Populus  tremula.  Brande. 

tP6P-y-LOS'I-TY,  n.  [L.  populositas.]  Popu- 
lousness  ;  number  of  people.  Browne. 

POP'y-LOUS,  a.     [L.  populosus  ;  populus,  people ; 


POR'Cp-LA-NlTE,     n 
See  PORCELAINITE. 


It.  popoloso  ;  Sp.  populoso  ;  Fr.  popuJeux.']  Full 
of  people  or  inhabitants  ;  numerously  inhabit- 
ed ;  thickly  settled  ;  crowded.  Miltoti. 

P6P'y-LO0S-LY,  ad.  With  much  population  or 
people.  Johnson. 

POP'y-LOyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  popu- 
lous or  abounding  with  people.  Howell 

POR'BEA-GLE,  n.    A  species  of  shark.    Pennant. 

POR'CATE,  o.  [L.  porca,  a  ridge  between  two 
furrows.]  {Ent.)  Noting  a  surface  havin^  paral- 
lel elevated  longitudinal  ridges.  Brande 

POR'CA-TgD,  a.   Having  ridges  ;  porcate.  Smart. 

II  POR'Cp-LAIN,  or  POR'CP-LAIN  [por'se-lan,  S. 
IV.  J.  F.  C.  ;  pbr'se-lan,  E.  Ja. ;  pors'ljn,  K. ; 
piirs'l^n,  Sm.;  pbr'se-l?n,  i?.],  m.  [It.  porcellanu; 
Sp.  porcelana  ;  Fr.  porcelaine.'] 

1.  A  fine,  translucent  species  of  earthen- 
ware or  pottery,  originally  made  in  China  and 
Japan,  but  now  in  Europe  ;  china-ware  ;  china. 

Some  of  the  French  and  English  porcelain^  especially  that 
made  at  Sevres  and  Worcester,  is  extremelj"  white  ancf  duly 
translucent,  but  is  more  opt  to  crack  by  sudden  changes  of 
tenipcraturi-,  more  brittle,  .  .  .  ond  more  fusible,  than  the 
finest^/orcetoms  of  Japan  and  China.  Brande. 

2.  [L.  portulaca.]  {Bot.)  Purslain.  Ainsworth. 
Porcelain  spar,  (Min.)  a  variety  of  garnet ;  scapo- 

lite.  Dana. 

I  POR'C^-LAIN,  a.     Belonging  to,  or  consisting 

of,  porcelain.  Dryden. 

I  POR'C?-LAIN-CLA  Y,  n.  A  species  of  clay  con- 
sisting of  alumina  and  silica  in  nearly  equal 
proportions  ;  kaoline  ;  China  clay.  Ure. 

I  POR'C^-LAIN-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  An  opaque,  brit- 
tle variety  of  jasper ;  porcelain-jasper.  Brande. 

P0R'C5-LAIN-JAS'P(;R,  n.  (M«.)  Clay  which 
has  been  rendered  semi-vitreous  by  contact  with 
trap-rocks ;  porcelainite.  Thomson. 

POR-Cp-LA'N5-OUS,  a.  Relating  to,  or  contain- 
ing, porcelain.  Brande- 

{Min.)    Porcelainite.  — 
Wright. 

PORCH,  n.  [L.  po7-ticus ;  porta,  a  gate  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp. 
po7'ttco ;  Fr.  porche.'] 

1.  {A7-ch.)  An  exterior  appendage  to  a  build- 
ing, forming  a  covered  approach  to  a  door  or 
entrance  ;  an  arched  vestibule.  Spc7iser. 

The  west  front  of  Peterborough  Minster  presents  the  most 
magnificent  jJorcA,  or  portico,  in  England,  if  not  in  Europe. 

BriUon. 

2.  A  covered  walk  ;  a  portico. 

Repair  to  Pompcy's  Porch,  where  you  shall  find  us.  Shak. 

3.  A  public  portico  in  Athens,  where  Zeno 
taught :  —  the  stoic  philosophy.  Smart. 

4.  t  The  Turkish  court;  the  Porte.  Hackluyt. 
Syn. —  Porch  is  a  covered  station,  and  portico  a 

covered  walk,  on  the  outside  of  a  building.  A  resti- 
bule  is  a  fore-room,  and  a  hall  is  the  first  large  room, 
within  a  building,  both  serving  as  an  entrance. 

POR'CINE,  a.  [L.  porcimis. ;  parens,  a  swine.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  swine.  Smart. 

t  PORC'-,PISCE,  n.    A  porcupine.  B.  Jonso7i. 

POR'Cy-PINE.n.  [It. 
porco-spino,  from  L. 
porcus,  a  hog,  and 
spi7ia,  a  thorn,  a 
spine  ;  Sp.  pue7'co- 
espin  ;  Pr.  pore- 
epic]  (ZofV/.)  A  noc- 
turnal rodent  quad- 
ruped,    about    two 

feet  long,  having  the  Porcupine  {JTystrix  cristafa). 
head  and  neck  furnished  with  a  crest  of  long 
hairs,  very  short  hair  on  the  legs  and  muzzle, 
and  the  other  parts  covered  with  spines  or 
quills,  which  are  longest  on  the  back,  and  which, 
when  excited,  the  animal  raises  almost  at  right 
angles  with  the  body  ;  Hystrix  cristata  of  Lin- 
nteus.  E7ig.  Cyc. 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.  Shak. 

POR'Cy-PINE-FlSH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  tropical  fish 
covered  with  spines  or  prickles  ;  Diodon  hystrix. 
—  See  DioDON,  and  Globe-fish.  Baird. 

POR'Cy-PINE-WOOD  (-wGd),  n.  A  species  of 
palm,  so  named  because,  when  cut  horizontally, 
the  markings  of  the  wood  resemble  the  quills  ot 
the  porcupine.  Simmonds. 
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V<')RK,  «.  [Gr.  nipof,  a  passage,  a^  pore  ;  L.  poms ; 
It.  1^  Sp.  poro  ;    Fr.  pore.^ 

1.  {Anat.)  A  Tninnte  opening  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  a  vessel,  at  the  surface  of  a  membrane. 
•'  The  pores  of  the  skin."  Dum/lisaii. 

The  swi'ot  camv  ({■■"'>>"K  •>"'  of  every  ;«>»•(•.  Cliiipman. 

2.  A  small  opening  between  the  constituent 
particles  of  bodies  ;  a  small  spiracle  or  passage. 
"  The  metals  have  but  few  pore.s."  \'icfu>L 

Any  iiilntaiice  of  the  iiwciflc  gravity  of  water  miint  have 
more  iio)t*  than  lolid  parti.  lirainle. 

PORE,  V.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  — Perhaps 
same  as  peer.  Richardsun.]  [t.  poked  ;  pp.  I'OK- 
INO,  PoiiEi).]  To  look  earnestly  ;  to  examine 
any  thing  with  steady  or  continued  attention. 

Hia  listlesa  length  at  nimntidc  would  he  atrctch. 

And  iMie  upon  the  brook  that  babbica  by.  Oral/. 

With  aharpencd  sight  pale  antiquarica  pore.  I'ojte. 

To  pore  on  or  upon,  to  read  or  exiynine  with  steady 

or  continiiod  attention.     "  Poring  upon  old,  uiifnsli- 

ioiiable  books."  Sicift, 

tPORE'BLIND,  rt.  [Gr.  rrojpdf,  blind.  Todd.]  Short- 
sighted; purblind.  Bacon. 

PoR'pR, ».  One  who  pores  ;  hard  student.  Temple. 

POR'RY,  »t.  [Fr.]  {Teh.)  A  species  of  Spina  ;  — 
called  also  paugie,po(jy,  and  scnppaug.  Bartlett. 

PO'RJ-FORM,  a.  [L. />o/n/«,  a  pore,  and  ye/-o,  to 
bear.]  {Nat.  Ihst.)  Hdving  the  form  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  pore.  Wright. 

PO'RJME,  n.  {Geom.)  A  theorem  or  proposition 
in  geometry,  so  easy  to  be  demonstrated  as  to 
be  almost  self-evident.  Crabb. 

POR'J-NftSS,  n.    Fulness  of  pores.  .        Wiseman. 

PO'RiiJM,  n.  [Gr.  irdpirr/ia  ;  ttoo/^w,  to  bring  ;  It.  (Sir 
Sp. /jomma;  Fr.  porisme.']  {Geom.)  Among 
the  ancient  geometricians,  a  proposition  affirm- 
ing the  possibility  of  finding  such  conditions  as 
will  render  a  certain  problem  indeterminsite,  or 
capable  of  innumerable  solutions.  Play  fair.  — 
A  term  used  by  the  Grecian  geometricians  for  a 
corollary.     Brande. 

PO-RI§-MAT  |C,         /  „_  Relating  to  porism  ;  po- 
P0-R|§-MAT'|-CAL,  )  ristic.  Clarke. 

PO-RTs'TIC,         )  n.   {Math.)  Pertaining  to  a  po- 
PO-RTs'TJ-CAL,  )  rism  ;  porismatic.  Bailey. 

PO'RITE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  madrepore  with  the  polypi- 
dom  diversiform,  porous,  and  echinated. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

I'ORK,  n.  [L.  porciM ;  It.  porco ;  Sp.  puerco  ;  Fr. 
2)orc.  —  Gael,  pork  ;  \V.  pn-ch.] 

1.  t  A  swine;  a  hog  or  a  pig.  Milton. 

2.  The  flesh  of  swine,  used  as  food. 

In  converting  Jcwa  to  Christians,  you  raise  the  price  of 
jmrk:  Hhak: 

poRK'-EAT-5R,  n.  One  who  feeds  on  pork.  Shak. 

PORK'^R,  n.  A  hog  or  a  pig.  "  Fat  porkers."  Pope. 

PORK'^T,  n.    A  young  hog  ;  a  pig.  Dryden. 

PORK'LJNG,  n.    A  young  hog ;  a  pig.         Tusser. 

POR-N6g'R.\-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  nopvoypdipos,  painting 
harlots ;  itopvri,  a  harlot,  and  yoiipia,  to  write.] 
Licentious  painting  used  to  adorn  the  walls  of 
rooms  sacred  to  bacchanalian  orgies.    FairhoU. 

PfiR'O-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  irwpof,  callus,  and  Kdhi,  a 
tumor.]  {Med.)  A  hard  tumor  of  the  testicle 
or  its  envelopes.  DungUson. 

PO-r5s'1-TY,  n.  [It.  porosith;  Sp.  porosidad; 
"Fr.  porosiit.]  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
porous ;  porousness. 

Some  bodies,  auch  aa  sponges,  poaaeaa  great  jmronty.  Nichol. 

PO-ROT'JC,  n.  [Gr.  r.Ctpoi,  callus.]  {Med.)  A 
remedy  for  assisting  the  formation  of  callus. 

DungUson. 

PO'ROyS,  a.  [It.  *r  Sp.  poroso  ;  Fr. /JorPMj:.]  Hav- 
ing pores ;  having  small  spiracles  or  passages. 
"  VL\s  porotts  skin."  Chapman. 

Po'ROys-LY,  ad.    In  a  porous  manner.    Clarke. 

Po'RorS-NftSS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
having  pores;  porosity.  South. 

Howell. 


POR-PUV'-RA'CEOVS,  a.     Porpliyritic,        Clarke. 
t  PciR'PHYRE  (-»?r),  n.    [Fr.]    Porphyry.    Locke. 


PdR-PHV-RlTlC,         )  a.     Relating   to, 
I,  )  taining,  porphyry. 


I,  or  con' 
POR-PIIY-RlT'l-CAL,  ' 

Eng.  Cyc. 

Porpkyritic  graniU,  (Min.)  Kranito  having  dinlinrt 
cryritaU  uf  fcUpar  Hcattered  tliruu);li  it.  Dana. 

PciR'l'IlY-RIZE,  r.  a.  To  convert  into,  or  cause 
to  resemble,  porphyry.  Clarke. 

POR-PHY-ROX'|NE,  n.  {Chetn.)  A  neutral  sub- 
stance found  in  Bengal  opium.  Thomson. 

POR'PIIY-RY  (piir'ff-r?),  n.  [Gr.  voaipvpa,  purple; 
L.  porphyrites  ;  It.  porfiro,  porjido  ;  Sp.  porji- 
do  ;  Fr.  poiphyre.]  {Atin^.)  A  very  hard  stone 
or  rock,  having  a  compact  felspathic  base,  with 
crystals  of  felspar  embedded  in  it.  Eng.  Cyc. 
jfg-  Porphyry  may  be  ffreen  with  blotches  of  paler 
green  or  white,  or  red  with  white  blotches  or  speckx, 
besides  other  dliades  of  color.  The  blotches  of  a  pol- 
ished surface  are  the  felspar  crystals.     Dana. 

POR'PHY-RY-SHELL,  n.  {Conch.)  A  species  of 
murex,  attording  the  Tyrian  purple.  Buchanan. 

POR'POISE  (pbr'pus),  n.  [L.  poi-cus,  a  hog,  and 
piscis,  a  fish ;  It.  porco-pesce ;  Fr.  porc-pois- 
son.]  (Zo  I.)  A  cetaceous  mammal  of  the  ge- 
nus Phoccpiia  of  Cuvier,  or  Delphimis  of  I^in- 
n;uu8  ;  —  also  written  poipess,  porpesse,  porpice, 
and  potpus. 

jBES"  "  Porpoise.1  swim  in  shoals,  and  drive  the 
mackerel,  herrings,  and  salmon  l>cfore  them.  .  .  They 
not  only  seek  for  prey  near  the  surface,  but  often  de- 
scend to  the  bottom  in  search  of  sand-eels  and  sea- 
worms,  which  they  root  out  of  the  sand  with  their 
noses,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bogs  do  in  the  field 
for  their  food."    F.ng.  Cyc. 

POR-Pg-Ri'JVO,  n.  [^It.]  A  composition  of  quick- 
silver, tin,  and  sulphur,  which  produced  a  yellow 
metallic  powder,  that  was  sometimes  employed 
instead  of  gold  by  media;val  artists.       FairhoU. 


POR'PUS,  n.     A  porpoise. 


Swift. 


t  I'OR'PfN-TINE,  n.     A  porcupine. 
POR'PpSS,  n.    The  porpoise. 


Eng.  Cyc. 


POR-RA'CEOUS  (-shiis,  efi),  a.  [L.  porraceus  ;  pnr- 
rum,  a  leek.]     Green  like  a  leek.         Wiseman. 

PQR-RfiCT',  a.  [L.  porrigo,  porrectus,  to  reach 
out.]  {Bot.  &  Zo:il.)  Extended  forward.  Loudon. 

POR-RECT'gD,  a.  Having  the  head  prominent 
and  elongate.  Maunder^ 

t  POR-REC'TION,  n.  [L.  porrectio.']  The  act  of 
reaching  forth.  Johnson. 

pOr'R^T,  n.  [L.  porrum  ;  It.  porro,  porretta.'] 
A  leek ;  a  small  onion  ;  a  scallion.         Brotcne. 

POR'RIDQE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  porree,  pottage,  from  L. 
porrum,  a  leek.  Skinner. \ 

1.  Food  made  by  boiling  meat  in  water  ;  brcth; 
soup.  Johnson. 

2.  Food  made  by  boiling  flour,  meal,  or  other 
similar  substance  in  wr.ter,  or  in  milk  and  wa- 
ter.    "  Some  rice  porridge."  Cartu>right. 

p6r'RID<?E-POT,  n.  [From  porridge.]  A  pot 
for  boiling  porridge  in.  Butler. 

POR-Rl'ob,  n.  [L.l  {Med.)  Scurf  or  scall  in 
the  head ;  scald-head.  DungUson. 

p6r'R|N-(?ER,  n.     1.  A  vessel  or  bowl  in  which 

porridge,  broth,  milk,  &c.,  are  eaten.        Bacon. 

2.  A  kind  of  head-dress.  [Ludicrous.]   Shak. 

PORT,  n.  [L.  portus,  a  harbor,  porta,  a  gate  ; 
porta,  to  curry;  It.  porto,  a  harbor,  porta,  a 
gate  ;  Sp.  puerto,  a  harbor,  puerta,  a  gate  ;  Fr. 
port,  a  harbor,  porte,  a  gate. —  A.  S.  por/,  a  har- 
bor, a  gate ;  Ger.  p  brte,  a  gate ;  Dan.,  Sw., 
4r  Icel .  port.  —  W.  porth.] 

1.  A  place  or  station  for  ships  to  ride  at  an- 
chor ;  a  harbor ;  a  haven.  Shak. 

A  weather-beaten  veeael  holdi 

Gladly  the  ;wi'(.  Millon. 

2.  A  place  for  the  lading  and  unlading  of  the 
cargoes  of  vessels,  and  the  collection  of  duties 
or  customs  on  imports  and  exports.         Burrill. 

3.  A  gate.     "  The  city  ports."     [h.]       Shak. 

Fn<m  thvir  Ivory  port  the  cherubim 

Forth  iaaued.  Milton. 

4.  {Naut.)  An  embrasure  or  hole  in  the  side 
of  a  vessel,  through  which  a  cannon  is  pointed  ; 
a  port-hole  :  — the  left  side  of  a  ship  ;  larboard. 
"  The  ship  heels  to  port."  Mar.  Diet. 


6.  Carriage  ;  bearing ;  mien ;  demeanor.  "  Hii 
•lately  port."  Fairfax 

Their  imrt  was  more  than  human,  mt  they  stood.     MUton. 

6.  t  State  ;  attendance. 

Thou  ahalt  be  martrr,  Francia,  in  my  atrad. 

Keep  liouac,  and  ;/orf,  and  aervanla,  aa  I  abotild.    Skat, 

7.  The  Ottoman  court ;  the  Porte.         Shaw. 

8.  A  red  wine  exported  from  Oporto.    Prior. 
Port  of  (ke  voter,  (Miu.)  tile  faculty  or  the  habit  of 

making  the  iitiakea,  paaMagea,  and  diminution*,  in 
which  the  beauty  of  ■  long  or  piece  of  rniioic  eon- 
"isu.  l»ud.  Enef. 

PORT,  r.  a.  [Ij.  porto;  It.  portare ;  Sp.portar; 
Fr.  porter.  —  W.  porthi.] 

1.  tTo  bear  ;  to  carry  ;  to  convey.       Milton. 

Tliey  are  easily  jmrUd  by  boat  into  other  ahiro.       Fuller. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  turn  or  put  to  port  or  larboard. 
"  To  port  the  helm."  Dana. 

POR'TA,  n.  [L.,  a  gate.'\  {Anat.)  The  part  of 
the  liver  where  its  vessoU  enter  as  by  a  gate:  — 
the  vulva.  Dtuigliton. 

POR-TA-BIl'!-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  port- 
able ;   portableness.  Ec.  Her. 

PORT'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  portabilis  ;  It.  portabile;  Sp. 
poila'til :  Fr.  portable.] 

1.  That  may  be  carried  or  transported.  "Pofi- 
able  commodities."  Locke. 

2.  Manageable  by  the  hand.  Johnson. 

3.  That  may  be  borne  or  suffered ;  supporta- 
ble ;  endurable.  "  How  light  and  portable  my 
pains  seem  !  "  Shak. 

4.  tThat  may  carry  or  transport;  navigable. 
"  Any  portable  river.  '  Uaekluyt. 

PORT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  port- 
able ;  portability.  Johnson 

P6RT'-Ad'M|-RAL,  «.  {Nant.)  The  officer  hav- 
ing charge  of  a  naval  port,  and  the  vessels  of 
war  resorting  thither.  Simnionda. 

p6RT'A(?E,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  The  act  of  carryinR; 
carriage  ;  transportation.  'food. 

2.  Burden,  as  of  a  vessel.  Hackluyt. 

3.  The  price  of  transportation.  Fell. 

4.  Sailors'  wages  in  port :  —  also  the  amount 
of  a  sailor's  wages  for  a  voyage.  Simmonds. 

5.  t  A  port-hole.  Shak. 

6.  A  carrying-place  ronnd  waterfalls  or  rap- 
ids, or  from  one  navigable  river,  or  water,  to 
another.  Qu.  tier. 

POR'TAL,  n.  [It. portcOa;  Sp. portal;  Tx.por- 
tail]' 

\.  A  gate  or  gateway  ;  an  entrance. 

King  Richard  doth  appear 
As  doth  the  blushing,  discontentnl  sun 
From  out  the  tiery  jMi-tal  of  the  east.  Skat: 

2.  {Arch.)  The  arch  over  a  door  or  gateway  : 
—  the  framework  of  a  gateway  :  —  a  IcNser  gate 
where  there  are  two  gates  of  difTerent  dimen- 
sions, britton. 

3.  t  A  prayer-book  ;  a  portass.  Nares. 

PORT'AL,  a.     {Anat.)  Pertainingto  the  porta  of 

the  liver.     "  Portal  system."  IHinijHson. 

t^  "  By  extension  tlio  term  has  been  applied  to  an 

analogous  system  orvcsscl:<  in  the  kidney." />«»^/t*-«ii. 

tPORT'ANCE,  n.  Carriage;  mien;  port;  de- 
meanor. Spetiser. 

t  POR'TASS,  n.  A  prayer  book  ;  a  breviary  ;  — also 
written  portesse,  portise,  and  porthose.  Chaucer. 

POR'TATE,  a.  {Her.)  Noting  a  cross  placed 
athwart,  as  if  borne  on  a  man's  shoulders..S'm<irf. 

rPORT'A-TlVE,  a.  [Fr.  porfati/.]  Portable. 
"  Portative  houses,  or  tents."  Uedtir. 

PORT'-B-Xr,  n.  {Naut.)  The  bar  of  a  harbor  :  — 
a  boom  made  of  strong  be.ims  connected  by 
chains  :  — a  gun-port  bar.  Bum 

t  P0RT~CAN'NQV,  n.  An  ornament  for  the 
knees,  resembling  stiflT  top-boots.         lludtbms. 

P6RT'-cn.\R(?-p9.  i».  />/.  Charges  to  which  a 
vessel  or  its  cargo  is  subjected  in  a  harbor,  for 
wharfiige,  Ac.  Crabb. 

t  PoRT'CH;SE,  M.    Portcul- 
lis. Johnson. 

PORT'-OR  A  Y-O.N,  n.  A  case 
for  holding  a  crayon. 

FairkoU.  Fiort-enir>"- 
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PORT-CUL'LIS,  n.    [Fr.porte,  a  gate,  and  coulisse, 
ii   groove,  a   slide ;    couler,  to 
flow,   to  slip.] 

1.  A  frame-work  consisting 
of  timbers  crossing  each  other 
in  the  form  of  a  harrow,   and 
pointed    with    iron,    hung    in 
grooves  within  the  chief  gate-        Portcullis, 
way  of  a  fortress  or  town,  and  let  do\yn  to  stop 
passage,  in   case  of  assault  or  surprise,  when 
there  is  not  time  to  shut  the  gate.        Britton. 

2.  An  ancient  English  coin  with  the  figure  of 
a  portcullis  on  the  reverse.  Pinkerton. 

PORT-CUL'LIS,  r.  a.     To  bar  ;  to  shut.         Shak. 

PORT-CUL'LISED  (-Ijst),  a.  Having  a  portcullis. 
"  Portcullised  gate."  Hhensione. 

PORTE,  n.  [Fr.  porte,  a  gate.]  The  Turki«-h 
court  or  government,  so  called  from  the  gate 
of  the  sultan's  palace,  where  justice  was  ad- 
ministered ;  —  termed  Sublime  Porte.     Brando. 

t  PORT'gD,  a.    Having  gates.  B.  Jonson. 

PORTE-FEUILLE   (port'ful'ye),    n.     [Fr.]     1.  A 

portfolio ;  a  case  for  holding  papers,  drawings, 

g[c,  Simtnonds. 

2.  The  office  or  department  of  a  minister  of 

state.  Boiste. 

p6RTF.'-MOJ\r-J\rJlE',n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  leath- 
ern purse  for  the  pocket.  Simmo7ids. 

POR-TEND',  V.  a.  [L.  portendo;  protendo,  to 
stretch  forth  ;  pro,  forward,  and  teiulo,  to 
stretch.]     \i.   poktended;  pp.  portending, 

PORTENDED.] 

1.  To  foreshow ;  to  foretoken ;   to   forbode  ; 
.    to  presage.    "  Por^ewrfed  calamities."    Hooker. 

A  moist  and  a  cool  summer  portendeth  a  hard  winter.  Bacon. 

2.  To  stretch  forward.  "  Idomeneus's  por- 
tended steel."     [r.]  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Augur,  Foretell. 

t  rOR-TEN'SION,  n.   Act  of  foreshowing.  Browne. 

POR-TENT',  n.  [L.  portentum  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  porten- 
to.]     An  omen  of  ill ;  an  ill-boding  prodigy. 

A  stranffc  portent  and  prodigious  token  from  heaven.  J.  Fox. 

t  POR-TEN'TIVE,  a.    Portentous.  Browne. 

POR-TEN'TOys,  a.  [L.  porfentosus ;  It.  <S|  Sp. 
porteiitoso ;  Fr.  portetiteux.] 

1.  Foretokening  ill ;  ill-boding  ;  ominous. 

This  portentous  figure 
Conies  armed  through  our  watch,  so  like  the  king 
That  was.  Shak. 

'    2.  Wonderful,  in   an  ill  sense  ;   monstrous ; 
prodigious.     "  Portentoiis  animals."         South. 

POR-TEN'TOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  portentous  man- 
ner ;  ominously.  Clarke. 

POR'TpR,  ft.  [L.porfitor;  porto,  to  carry;  It. 
portatore ;  Sp.  portador ;  Fr.  jwrteur.  —  W.  por- 
thor.] 

1.  A  person  who  carries  burdens  for  hire ;  a 
carrier.  Howell. 

2.  [It.  portiero,  from  L.  porta,  a  gate  ;  Sp. 
portero  ;  Fr.  portier.}  One  who  has  charge  of  a 
gate  or  door  ;  a  door-keeper.  S/iak. 

3.  An  ancient  English  officer  who  bore  a  rod 
before  justices.  Bouvier. 

4.  A  fermented  malt  liquor,  distinguished 
from  ale  or  beer  by  its  darker  color,  which  arises 
from  an  incipient  charring  of  the  malt,  and  the 
introduction  of  burned  sugar  ;  —  first  made  in 
172-2.  Brande. 

POR'TgR-A^E,  n.  The  pay,  or  the  business,  of  a 
porter.  Simmonds. 

POR'TpR-LY,  a.  Like  a  porter  ;  coarse;  vulgar. 
"  The  ;;o/^'e;-/y  language  of  swearing."       Bray. 

POR'T^R'^-LODgtE,  n.  The  lodge  or  tenement 
occupied  by  a  porter.  Heyicood. 

9^  It  was  the  usual  place  of  summary  punish- 
ment for  the  servants  and  dependants  of  the  great, 
while  they  claimed  and  exercised  the  privilege  of  in- 
flicting corporal  punishment.    JVares. 

tPOR'TgSSE  (por'tes),  «.    A  breviary.      Spenser. 

PORT'-FIre,  n.  {Gunnery.)  A  paper  tube  filled 
with  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  mealed  powder, 
used  instead  of  a  slow-match  to  discharge  ord- 
nance. Stocqueler. 

PORT-FO'LI-6,  f.r  P6RT-F6l'IO  (-yo),  n.  ;  pi. 
PORTFOLIOS.  [Ft.  parte feiiille;  porter  (1,. porto), 
to  carry,  and  feuilte  (L.  folium),  a  leaf.]  A  case. 


of  the  size  and  form  of  a  large  book,  to  keep 
loose  papers  or  prints  in.  Todd. 

PORT-GLAVE,  n.  [Fr.  porter,  to  c&riy,  and  W. 
glaif,  sword.]     A  sword-bearer.         Ainsworth. 

t  PORT'GRAVE,  ;  n.     [A.  S.  port,  a  harbor,  and 
t  PORT'GREVE,  )  gerefa,    a     reeve,     a     bailiff.] 

(Law.)  The  principal  magistrate  of  a  port  town  ; 

a  portreeve.  Spelman. 

PORT'-HOLE,  n.  (NatU.)  An  embrasure  or  hole 
in  the  side  of  a  vessel,  for  pointing  a  cannon 
through  ;  a  port.  Dana. 

PORT'-HOOK  (-huk),  n.  {Xaut.)  A  hook  in  the 
side  of  a  vessel  to  which  the  hinges  of  a  port-lid 
are  hooked.  Mar.  Diet. 

p6r'T|-C6  [por'te-ko,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wr. 
Wb. ;  pbr'te-ko,  N.  \V.  J.  P.],  n. ;  pi.  p6r't}-co§. 

iL.  porticus ;  porta,  a  gate ;   It.  iSf  Sp.  portico  ; 
't.  porti(pie.]     {Arch.) 

1.  A  walk  covered  with  a  roof,  supported  by 
columns,  at  least  on  one  side  ;  a  place  for  walk- 
ing under  shelter.  VV.  Smith. 

Most  Grecian  towns  had  independent  porticos.  ...  In  the 
public  jmrticos  of  Rome,  which  were  exceedingly  numerous 
iind  very  extensive,  a  variety  of  business  was  occasionally 
transacted.  W.  Sniit/i. 

2.  A  covered  space,  appendage,  or  projection, 
surrounded  by  columns,  at  the  entrance  of  a 
building.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Porch. 

\  PbR'TI-CtJS,n.     [L.]     A  portico.     B.  Jonson. 

t  POR'T{N-gAL,  n.  {Geog.)  Portugal :  —  a  Port- 
uguese. Fanshaw.     Byron. 

POR'TJN-gAL,  a.  {Geog.)  Pertaining  to  Portu- 
gal or  to  its  inhabitants  ;  Portuguese.  Fanshaic. 

POR'TION  (por'shun),  w.  \lj.porfio;  It.  porzione  ; 
Sp.  porcion  ;  Fr.  portion.^ 

1.  A  part ;  piece  ;  share  ;  division. 

These  great  portions  or  fragments  fell  into  the  abyss.  Burnet. 

2.  A  part  assigned  ;  an  allotment ;  a  dividend. 

Here  *s  their  prison  ordained  and  ]>ortion  set.  Hilton. 

I  will  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great.      &a.  liii.  12. 

3.  {Law.)  The  part  of  a  parent's  estate,  or  of 
the  estate  of  one  standing  in  the  place  of  a 
parent,  which  is  given  to  a  child.  Bouvier. 

4.  A  wife's  fortune.  Shak. 
Syn.  — See  Part. 

POR'TION,  V.  a.  [i.  PORTIONED  ;  pp.  portion- 
ing, PORTIONED.] 

1.  To  divide  ;  to  parcel. 

And  portion  to  his  tribes  the  wide  domain.  Pope. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  fortune  or  inheritance. 

Ilim  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blessed. 

The  young  who  labor,  and  the  old  who  rest.  Pope. 

P6r'TION-5R,  n.     One  who  portions  or  divides. 

POR'TION-IST,  n.     [Fr.  poHioniste.'\ 

1.  in  Merton  College,  Oxford  University, 
Ehg.,  a  student  who  has  a  certain  academical 
allowance  or  portion  ;  a  postmaster.  Wood. 

2.  The  incumbent  of  a  benefice  that  has  more 
rectors  or  vicars  than  one.  Smart. 

POR'TION-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  portion. 

PORT'LAND-STONE,  n.  (Geol.)  A  granular  lime- 
stone, of  the  upper  part  of  the  oOlite  formation, 
abounding  in  the  island  of  Portland,  upon  the 
coast  of  Dorsetshire,  Eng.  It  is  much  used  for 
building.  Brande. 

PORT'lAsT,  n.  A  gunwale ;  a  portoise.  Mar.Dict. 

PORT'-LID,  n.  {Naut.)  The  lid  or  little  door 
which  closes  a  port-hole.  Mar.  Diet. 

PORT'Ll-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  portly  ;  cor- 
pulence ;  dignity  of  mien  arising  from  largeness 
of  person.  Spenser. 

PORT'LY,  a.     1.  Grand  of  mien  ;  stately. 
A  portly  prince,  and  somllv  to  the  siglit, 
lie  seemed  a  son  of  Anak  for  his  height.  Dryden. 

2.  Bulky ;  swelling ;  corpulent ;  stout.  Shak. 

p6rT'MAN,  n.  An  inhabitant  or  burgess  of  a 
port-town,  or  of  one  of  the  English  Cinque 
Ports.  Phillips.    Bailey. 

PORT-MAN'TEAU  (port-mSn'to), n. ;  pi.  Fr.  porte- 
MANTEAUX;  Eng.  port'mXn-teaus  (-toz).  [Fr. 
porte-manteau  ;  porter,  to  carry,  and  manteau,  a 
cloak,  a  mantle.]  A  case  or  bag  for  carrying 
clothes  and  other  things  necessary  in  travel- 
ling ;  a  valise.  Spectator. 


PORT'mAN-TLE,  n.    A  portmanteau. 

as-  "  This  seeina  to  be  tlie  old  English  orthogra. 
pliy."  Curr's  Craven  Dialect. —  Portmantle  is  coun. 
teiiaiiced  by  the  Dictionaries  of  Bailey,  Dyche,  Ash 
and  Martin,  and  somewhat  also  by  vulgar,  thougii 

■  not  by  good,  use. 

PORT'MOTE,  n.  [A.  S.  port,  a  port,  and  mot,  ge- 
mot, an  assembly.]  A  court  held  in  a  port-town, 
and  sometimes  in  an  inland  town.  Cowe/l. 

POR'TOI§E,  n.  {Naut.)  The  gunwale.  Mar.  Diet. 
J85g~  •'  The  yards  are  a  portuisc  when  they  rest  on 
thL'  gunwale."     Dana. 

POR'TOR,  n.  {Min.)  A  kind  of  marble  having 
deep  yellow  veins.  Simmonds. 

POR'TRAIT  (por'trat),  n.  [Old  Fr.  portraict ;  Fr. 
portrait ;  portraire,  to  portray. —  See  Portray.] 
A  picture  or  representation  of  a  person  or  of  a 
face ;  a  picture  drawn  from  life ;  a  likeness. 

In  portraits,  the  grace,  and,  we  may  add,  the  likeness, 
consists  more  in  taking  the  general  air  than  in  observing  the 
exact  simiUtude  of  every  feature.  air  J.  Jicj/nolds. 

t  POR'TrAiT,  V.  a.  To  portray  ;  to  draw.  Spenser. 

POR'TRAIT-PAINT'^R,  n.  A  painter  of  por- 
J^raits.  Tweddell. 

POR'TRAIT-PAiNT'ING,  n.  The  art  or  the  prac- 
tice of  painting  portraits.  Boswell. 

POR'TRAI-TURE,  n.     [Fr.]    1.  A  painted  resem- 
blance ;  a  portrait.     "  The  portraiture  of  a  per- 
fect orator."  Baker. 
2.  Portrait-painting,     [r.]                   Walpole. 

•t  POR'TRAI-TURE,TJ.  a.  To  portray.  Shaftesbury. 

POR-TRAY'  (por-tra'),  v.  a.  [Fr.  portraire,  from 
L.  protraho,  to  draw  or  bring  out.]  [i.  por- 
trayed ;  pp.  PORTRAYING,  PORTRAYED.] 

1.  To  describe  by  picture  ;  to  paint ;  to  delin- 
eate ;  to  depict;  to  draw;  to  sketch;  to  rep- 
resent. 

Our  Phoenix  queen  was  there  portrayed  too  bright.   Dryden. 

2.  To  adorn  with  pictures. 


Shields 
Various  with  boastful  argument  j/ortrui/cd. 


Millnn. 


POR-TRAy'AL,  n.  The  act  of  portraying ;  repre- 
sentation. Monthly  Mag. 

POR-TRAy'^IR,  n.  One  who  portrays.  Richardson. 

PORT'REEVE,  n.  [A.  S.  port,  a  port,  and  gerefa, 
a  reeve,  a  bailiff.]  {Old  Eng.  Lata.)  The  chief 
officer  of  a  port-town  ;  a  portgreve.        Warton. 

POR'TRfSS,  71.     A  female  porter.  Milton. 

PORT'-ROPE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  lashed  to  the 
iimer  ring  of  a  port-lid,  to  draw  it  up.        Burn. 

PORT'RtJLE,  n.  An  instrument  which  regulates 
the  motion  of  a  rule  in  a  machine.  Morse. 

t  PORT'-SALE,  n.  A  public  sale  of  goods  to  the 
highest  bidder  ;  an  auction.  Whishaw. 

4®="  '  So  called  because  they  took  place  in  {torts." 
Bonder. 

PORT'SO-KEN,  n.  {Law.)  The  suburbs  of  a  city 
or  any  place  within  its  jurisdiction.     Whishaw. 

PORT'-TOLL,  n.  {Late.)  Money  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  Ijringing  goods  into  a  port.  Bouvier. 

PORT'-ToWn,  n.    A  to^vn  where  there  is  a  port. 

P0RT'U-GUE§E,  a.   {Geog.)  Relating  to  Portugal. 

PORT'y-GUESE,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native,  or  the 
natives,  of  Portugal.  Gardner. 

POR-TU-lA'CA,  n.  [L.  porttilaca ;  porto,  to  car- 
ry, and  lac,  niilk.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  polypcta- 
lous,  exogenous  plants  ;  purslain.        Fng.  Cyc. 

PORT'-WAR-DEN,  n.  An  officer  in  a  port  whose 
business  it  is  to  inspect  the  stowage  and  con- 
dition of  merchandise  on  board  of  ships  while 
in  process  of  delivery,  and,  in  event  of  damage, 
to  note  its  extent  and  cause,  to  give  testimony 
in  respect  to  it  when  requested,  and  to  serve  as 
arbitrator  between  ship-master,  consignee,  and 
underwriter.  Sottle. 

PORT'-WInE,  n.    A  red  wine  from  Oporto ;  port. 

t  POR'WTG-GLE  (piJr'wTg-gl),  n.  A  tadpole;  a 
polliwig.  — See  Polliwig.  Broicne. 

PO'RY  (po're),  a.  Having  pores;  porous.  Dryden. 

t  PO§E,  n.  [A.  S.  gepose.]  A  cold  in  the  head, 
accompanied  with  discharge  of  mucus.  Chaucer 
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P69B  Cp8*)»  *•  <»•  [1"  ;»on«,  postti,  to  put  or  piacc ; 
It.  posarc  ;  Sp./w*«r ;  l-'r.  poner,  to  put  or  phice, 
to  state,  to  put,  us  u  question.  —  \V'.  posio,  to 
pose.]     L*»  I'OSEU  ;  /;yj.  i'().siNU,  I'OSKD.J 

1,  To  put  to  a  stand  or  stop ;  to  puzzle. 
"Learning  was  posed."  llerbert. 

Then  by  whnt  niiinc  the  unwelcnnie  guc(t  tu  coll 

Was  long  a  qufsUon,  and  it  po^vil  Ihcni  all.  Ciablte. 

2.  To  embarrass  or  perplex  with  qu  :;stions ; 
"  She  .  .  .  posed  him  and  sifted  him."       Biicon. 

POSE  (p5-za')i  n.  [Ft.,  placed.]  iHer.)  Noting 
a  lion,  horse,  or  other  beast,  standing  still,  witn 
all  his  feet  on  the  ground  i^y right. 

PO^'^R,  n.   One  who,  or  that  which,  poses.  Bacon. 

P5§|.VS, /).  a.  Puzzling;  perplexing  ;  confound- 
ing. 

P6§'|NG-LY,  ad.    In  a  posing  manner.       Clarke. 

P5§'|T-PD,  &.  [L.po/io,/»ostVM«,  to  place.]  Placed; 
put;  set.  Hale. 

fQ-^V'TlQJi  (po-zTsh'un),   n.     [L.  positio ;  pono, 

fnsitus,  to  place  ;    It.  posizione  ;  Sp.  posicion ; 
'r.  position.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  placed,  or  of  having 
place  ;  situation ;  station.  "  The  position  of 
mountains."  Temple. 

Place  ourselves  in  such  a  jmnlion  towards  the  object,  or 
place  the  i>liiect  in  such  a  iMfilion  towards  our  eye,  as  may 

?^ivo  \ii  the  clearest  representutiun  of  it;  tbr  a  dinercnt />oxe- 
ion  gre  itly  alters  the  appearance  of  bodies.  Watts. 

2.  Principle  or  proposition  laid  do^vn. 

Irft  not  the  proof  of  any  jmaition  depend  on  the  pofitiora 
which  follow,  but  always  on  those  which  go  before.        Waltf. 

3.  The  advancing  or  advancement  of  a  princi- 
ple. Browne. 

4.  {Pros.)  The  state  of  a  vowel  placed  before 
two  consonants,  as  the  first  o  in  pompous,  or  be- 
fore a  double  consonant  as  the  a  in  axle.  Johnson. 

5.  {Arith.)  A  method  of  solving  a  problem 
by  one  or  two  suppositions;  —  also  called  _/«&e 
position,  fake  supposition,  rtile  of  false,  and 
rule  of  trial  and  error.  Davies  4r  Peck.   Brande. 

Aiirlf.  of  position,  (^Hron.)  the  angle  which  tho  line 
between  two  stars  in:i!{es  with  wiy  fixed  line,  usually 
with  a  circle  of  declination.  JVickoL  —  Single  position, 
{jlrith.)  tho  metliud  of  solving  problem'?  in  which  the 
result  obtained  is  to  the  result  given  as  the  assumed 
number  to  the  required  number.  —  Double  po.iitiv7i,  the 
method  uf  solving  problems  by  assuming  two  num- 
heta  and  working  with  each  as  though  it  were  the 
true  answer.  EUoL 

Syn.  — See  Circumstance. 

PQ-§I"TIQN-AL  (po-zlsh'un-jl),  a.  Relating  to 
position,     [ii.]  Browne.    Edwards. 

I'OiJ'l-TlVE  (p8z'?-tlv),  a.  [L.  positions  ;  It.  ^ 
Sp  positivo  ;  Fr.  positif.] 

1.  Laid  down;  express;  direct;  explicit;  une- 
quivocal; not  implied.  ^'Positice  words."  Bacon. 

2.  Absolute  ;  real ;  true ;  actual ;  existing  in 
fact ;  not  negative.  "  A  positive  good."    Bacon. 

3.  Confident ;  assured  ;  certain  ;  not  doubtful. 
"  He  was  positive  as  to  the  fact."  Johnson. 

4.  Over-confident ;  dogmatic  ;  obstinate ;  per- 
emptory ;  stubborn  in  opinion. 


Some  /MMtive,  persisting  fops  we  know. 
That,  if  once  wrong,  must  needs  be  always  ao. 


Pope. 


5.  Having  power  to  act  directly.  "A  positive 
voice  [in  legislation]."  Swift. 

Pofiliee dtiiree,  {Oram.)  the  simple  form  of  an  ad- 
jective, or  the  first  do<;ree  of  any  quality  expressed  by 
an  adjective  ;  as,  "  ^ruud,"  "  strong."  —  Poiitioe  elec- 
tricity, according  to  Dr.  Franklin's  theory,  the  elec- 
tricity of  a  body  above  its  natural  quantity.  — Positive 
law.  See  LAW.  — Po.iitire  gaantity,  {Algebra.)  a  quan- 
tity affected  by  the  sign  plus  [-\-]  ;  an  affirmative 
quantity.  —  Positioe  sign,  the  sign  plus  [-{-]. 

p6§'I-TlVE,  n.  1.  That  which  is  capable  of  being 
atfirinod ;  reality.  Soum. 

2.  Thit  which  settles  by  absolute  appoint- 
ment. Waterland. 

3.  {Gram.)  A  word  that  affirms  or  denies  ex- 
istence. Craig. 

P61J  l-TlVE-LY,  orf.  In  a  positive  manner;  ab- 
solutely:—  really;  actually;  not  negatively  :  — 
certainly ;  indubitably  ;  assuredly  :  —  peremp- 
torily ;  in  strong  terms  ;  dogmatically. 

P6f 'I-TIVE-Nfiss,  n.  L  The  state  of  being%j^ 
tive  ;  actualncss  ;  reality.  A'ornW 

2.  Confidence  ;  assurance  ;  percmptoriness. 

P5§'|-T|V-T!JM,  n.  1.  Positiveness.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

2.  The  testimony  of  the  senses  considered  as 

the  principle  of  all  certitude.  Morell. 
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3.  The  positive  philosophy,  or  the  system  of 
philosophy,  taught  by  M.  Auguste  Conite. 

This  is  the  mitsiou  utj/otilirOiiii,  tu  generalize  •cii-nrc  and 
to  systi-iiiatize  Miciulity;  in  other  wordii,  it  aims  at  crenling  a 
uhiloaouliy  of  tlte  scieuces,  a«  a  twaiii  lur  a  new  •ociul  laitli. 

(J.  n.  LiWKS. 

P(Jij'|-T|V-IsT,  n.  A  believer  in  positivism. CVt.OA. 

POiJ-l-TlV'I-TV,  n.     Positiveness.     [11.]      Watta. 

tPOsj'l-TUUE,  n.     Position;  posture.  BramluiU. 

POJJ'N^T,  n.  \yf .  poatied.]  A  little  basin,  skillet, 
or  sauce-pan.  Bacon. 

P08-Q-L09'|C,         )  ^^     PerUining  to  posology. 

p6s  Q-L0<^'I-CAL,  )  Wright. 

PQ-SOL'y-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  ndaoi,  how  much,  and  X6yo(, 
a  discourse  ;  Fr.  posolagie.]  {Med.)  That  part 
of  medicine  which  relates  to  the  doses  or  quan- 
tities in  which  medicines  should  be  adminis- 
tered. Dunglison. 

p6s'PO-LItE,  n.  A  kind  of  militia  in  Poland, 
consisting  of  the  gentry,  who,  in  case  of  inva- 
sion, are  summoned  to  arms  for  the  defence  of 
the  country.  Ed.  Ency. 

P08S,  V.  a.  To  dash  ;  to  splash.  [Local.]  Brockett. 

PdS'SE,  n.     [L.,  to  be  able.] 

1.  Possibility.  —  See  In  posse.  Fleming. 

2.  {Late.)  A  posse-comitatus.  Locke. 
PdS  'SE-COM-J-  tA  '  TUS,  n.     [Law  L.,  power  of 

the  counti/,  from  L.  possum,  posse,  to  be  able, 
and  Law  L.  comitutus,  a  county,  from  L.  comes, 
comitis,  a  count.]  {Laic.)  The  whole  male 
population  of  a  county  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  which  a  sheriff  may  summon  to  his  as- 
sistance in  certain  cases,  as  to  aid  him  in  keep- 
ing the  peace,  in  arresting  felons,  &c.     Burrill. 

PO§-§ESS'  (poz-zgs')  [i>oz-z«s',  .S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.It.  C.  IVr.;  pos-sgs',  IF6.],f.  a.  [L.  pos- 
sideo,  possessus  ;  po,  an  inseparable  prep.,  de- 
noting power  or  possession,  and  sedco,  to  sit ; 
It.  possedere ;  Sp.  poseer  ;  Fr.  possf'dcr.]  [i.  pos- 

SESSEI>  ;   pp.  POSSESSING,  POSSESSED.] 

1.  To  have  as  an  o\vner  ;  to  have  tne  owner- 
ship of ;  to  be  the  real  o\vner,  master,  or  pro- 
prietor of ;  to  own. 

I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  potest.  Luke  xviii.  12. 

2.  To  have  ;  to  hold  ;  to  occupy. 

Neither  said  any  of  them  that  nupht  of  the  things  which 
he  imsaeffed  was  his  own;  but  they  hail  all  things  common. 

Acts  iv.  Si. 

3.  To  seize;  to  take  possession  of;  to  obtain. 

The  English  marched  towards  the  River  Eske,  intending 
to  ;«)*<ei»  a  hill  culled  l?uder-E8ke.  HaywariT. 

4.  To  get  possession  or  command  of;  to  be 
master  of;  — commonly  followed  by  of. 

We  possessed  ourselves  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.      Addison. 

5.  To  make  master  of  in  point  of  knowledge  ; 
to  inform  precisely. 

Possess  us,  possess  us;  tell  us  something  of  him.        Shale. 

6.  To  have  influence  over,  as  a  spirit. 

Those  which  were  jmssessed  with  devils.        Jfatt.  iv.  2-t. 
To  be  possei.<ir4,  to  bo  under  some  influence,  as  of  a 
spirit.    "  The  man  is  possessed."  Sictfl. 

Syn.  — See  Have,  Hold. 

PO§-§fiS'SIOx\  (poz-z6sh\in),  n.  [L.  poMftssto ;  It. 
poxsessione  ;  Sp.  posesion  ;  Fr.  possession.] 

1.  The  state  of  possessing  or  owning ;  owner- 
ship : —  occupation;  occupancy;  retention. 

lie  [Isaac]  had  possession  of  flocks,  and  jmssession  of  herds, 
and  great  store  of  servants.  (rcn.  xxvi.  14. 

tfg'  In  law,  possession  is  defined  a?  tho  state  of 
having  a  corporeal  thing  in  one's  hands  or  power,  or 
under  one's  control ;  or,  the  detention  or  enjoyment 
of  a  thing  which  a  man  holds  or  exercises  by  himself, 
or  by  another  who  keeps  or  exercises  it  in  his  name. 
In  tlio  c^immon  law  possession  has  always  been  con- 
fined in  its  application  to  goodo  or  chattels;  seizin 
being  the  term  invariably  used  to  denote  tho  possession 
of  a  freehold  estate.     Bjunier.     BnrriU. 

2.  Any  thing  possessed  ;  property ;  estate. 
"  He  had  great  possessions."  Matt.  xix.  22. 

3.  Madness  caused  by  the  internal  operation 
of  an  unclean  sprril ;  the  state  of  bemg  i)os- 
sessed  by  a  demon  or  spirit.  Johnson. 

4.  {Internal  Law.)  A  country  held  by  no 
other  title  than  mere  conquest.  Boun'er, 

Syn.  —  See  Occupation. 

tP9^-?fiS'SIQN,  r.  a.  To  invest  with  posses- 
sions, or  property.  Carew. 

PO§-§£s'SIQN-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  implying, 
possession.  Blomejietd. 
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tP99-i?ftf/8IQN-5R,  «.    AposscMor.        Sidney. 

Pyif-^ES'SIVE,  o.  \L.  potirtsirtu  ;  It. potieuico ; 
bp.  posesivo  ;  Fr.  poAinjinf.] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  having,  posKession.  Martin. 

2.  {Gram.)  Noting  a  cane  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns which  expresm-s  potntussion,  an»weriitg  to 
the  genitive  in  Latin.  LotcUt. 

P9ij-5JE«'8|VE,  n,  A  pronoun  denoting  ponaes- 
"«"«»•  Aah. 

Pg§-9£8'8|VE-LY,  <Mi.     In  a  possessivcmanner. 

PQ!f-iJESS'QR,  »t.  [L.]  One  who  poMewies ;  .n 
owner  ;  an  occupant ;  a  proprietor.  "  Ptften 
or«  of  lands  or  houses."  Acttxx.Zi. 

Syn. —  Possessor  i*  one  who  hiiK  actual  poaanuiion 
of  a  tiling  ;  owner  or  pruprulur,  one  who  liaa  a  legal 
title  to  it,  or  to  whom  it  belongn,  though  it  may  not 
tie  in  his  actual  poweiuiion  ;  vuuter,  one  wiio  baa  the 
control  of  it. 

PQS-§£8'80-RY,  or  P(J§'f  fS-BQ-RY  [poz-z«»'»ur-?, 
/.  A.  Sm.  li.  UV.  116.  ;  |*z'zf«-Kur-?,  N.  »'.  P. 
E.  F.  Ja.],  a.  [L.  possessoriua  ;  It.  possessorio ; 
Sp.  posesorio  ;  l"'r.  /joiuusaoire.'] 

1.  Having  possession.  "  The  true  potsessory 
lord."  IloiceU. 

2.  Pertaining  to  possession.  "Apoaaestory 
feeling  in  the  heart.  ChaUnera. 

Possessory  action,  {Ijiir.)  an  action  In  which  the 
right  of  pogaessiun  is  contested.  BlackstoM*. 

PCs'SpT,  n.     [L.posca,  a  drink  compoced  of  vin 
egar  and  water.    Johnson.  —  J^rom  L.  potto,  a 
drink.  Min.sheti.  —  From  Fr.  poser,  to  plucr,  to 
settle.  Skinner.  —  W.  poaet.]  Milk  curoled  with 
wine  or  other  liquor.  SAaJk. 

t  POs'S^T,  v.  a.  To  curdle,  as  milk  with  acids ; 
to  turn.  SAak, 

PoS-SJ-bIl'J-TY,  M.  [L.  poasibilitas  i  It.  posaibi- 
lith ;  Sp.  poaiSilidad  ;  Fr.  possibilitr.] 

1.  State  of  being  possible ;  power  of  being 
or  of  happening.  "  Possibiiitg  of  error."  Hooker. 

A  bare  po^'ittititji  that  a  thing  may  be  or  not  be  ■•  no  jnat 
cause  of  doubting  whetlirr  a  tiling  tw  or  not.  Tillotim. 

2.  Any  thing  that  is  possible.  "  Poasibilitiea 
arc  as  infinite  as  God's  power."  South. 

3.  {Latr.)  An  event  or  thing  which  mav  or 
may  not  happen  ;  a  contingency.         IVhia/aiw. 

P(JS'SI-BLE  (p8s'sf-bl),  a.  [L.  poasihilia ;  posae, 
to  be  able ;  potis,  able,  ana  esse .  to  be  ;  It.  j>oa- 
sibile  ;  Sp.  posible  ;  Fr.  poaa.ble.]  1  hat  may 
exist,  be,  or  be  done ;  not  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  things  i  practicable ;  feasible. 

lie  must  not  stav  within  dnors  for  frar  the  honvr  shonlU 

fall  u|>oii  him.  for  that  isiom  Je:  nor  mu>t  he  iro  oul,lt>t  the 

next  man  that  meets  him  should  kill  him,  iur  that  i*  aUo 

possible.  HVUtaa. 

Firm  wc  subsist,  but  fomUe  to  (wcrve.  MUtom. 

Syn.  —  Somethings  are  possible  which  cannot  be 
called  practicable  ;  hut  every  thing  th.->t  is  practteablt 
mu:<t,  in  Its  iialuie,  be  possible.  The  pusxible  dipends 
on  the  power  of  the  agent  ;  tlioprocrifaWc,  on  circtiiii- 
Btanccs.  "  With  G<m1  all  things  are  possiUt."  A 
practicable  scheme.  Possible  is  opposed  to  iwipasaikle ; 
practicable  to  impracticable ;  practical  to  speculative 
or  theoretical.  "  Possible  relates  somciimes  to  con- 
tingency, sometimes  to  (Ktwer  or  liliorty,  and  tiicM 
senses  are  frequently  confounded.  In  tlie  fin>t  sense, 
we  say,  e.  g..  '  It  is  possible  this  patient  may  n-cover,' 
not  meaning  that  it  depends  on  his  choice,  but  that 
we  are  not  sure  whether  tho  event  will  not  be  ttach. 
In  the  other  sense,  it  in  poasib'e  to  the  beet  man  to  vio- 
late every  rule  of  morality,  since,  if  it  were  out  of  hia 
power  to  act  so  if  he  clioao  it.  there  would  l>e  no  moral 
goodness  in  Iho  case,  though  wo  are  quite  sure  that 
such  never  will  bo  his  choice."     H'kaUlf. 

POs'S|-BLY,  ad.  1.  By  any  power  really  existing. 
"C.in  we  possiblg  his  love  desert."  Milton. 

2.  Without  impossibility  or  absurdity  ;  iicr- 
haps ;  perchance. 

POS'SI'M,  w.     A  colloquial  contraction  for  opoa- 
aum.    [S.  and  AV.  ]iortion  of  the  U.  S.]  Btitrttett. 
To  play  possum,  to  pnctise  d«<ception,  in  tlie  man- 
ner of  tho  opixMium,  who  pretend*  to  be  dead  when  Im 
is  attacked  by  a  dog.  BariltU. 

P6sT,  n.  [L.  poatia  ;  pono,  poaitua,  to  place  ;  It. 
posta;  Sp.  poste;  Fr.  poteatt.  —  A.  S.  A  Dut. 
post ;  Ger.  pfoaten  ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  W.  poat.] 

1.  A  piece  of  timber  or  of  stone  fixed  or  set 
upright ;  a  pillar  ;  a  cKiIumn ;  a  support. 

The  two  side  /xutfn  and  npper  iKut  oT  the  honsc.        Ex.  sli.  7. 

Fir-trmu  cyprT«M><,  and  c^dan  liriDf.  by  a  kind  of  natural 

rigor,  inHexible  downward*,  are  thereby  fliteat  Ibr  jmato  or 

pillar*.  Wottom. 

2.  [It.  poato,  poata ;  Sp.  poata  ;  Fr.  potte.l  A 
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military  station  ;   a  place  where  a  soldier  or  a 
number  of  troops  are  stationed  ;  position  ;  seat. 

What  stalking  ghost 
Commands  the  guard,  what  sentries  keep  tlie  pe>j<.     JJryden. 
To  guard  this  (tost,  he  cries,  that  art  employ. 
And  here  detain  the  scattered  youth  of  Troy.         J'ope. 

3.  Office ;  employment ;  place ;  situation  ; 
station.      "Posts  of  profit  or  of  trust."    Pope. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Charles,  he  [InigoJ  was  continued 
in  Uia  posts  under  both  king  and  queeu.  Waipole. 

4.  One  who  comes  and  goes  between  station 
and  station,  or  at  stated  times  ;  a  messenger ;  — 
particularly,  a  public  letter-carrier.  "  My  days 
are  swifter  than  a  post."  Job  ix.  25. 

The  ;»»/«  went  with  the  letters  from  the  king  and  his 
princes  throughout  all  Israel,  2  Chrun.  xxx.  0. 

5.  Speed ;  haste  ;  hurry. 

The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  him  in  all  post.     Shak. 

6.  A  European  continental  itinerary  measure, 
generally  calculated  in  France  and  Germany  at 
two  leagues,  but  in  Italy  aftwo  miles. Simmonds, 

7.  A  kind  of  letter-paper.  Wright. 
Tu  ride  or  travel  post,  to  ride  or  travel  as  a  post ;  to 

ride  or  travel  expeditiously  or  swiftly.  Dryden. 

;^-"How  various  are  the  senses  in  which  the 
word  post  is  employed! — post-ofnce;  post-haste;  a 
post  standing  in  the  ground  ;  a  military  post ;  an  offi- 
cial post ;  to  post  a  ledger.  Might  one  not  at  first  pre- 
sume it  iiniK)ssil)le  to  bring  all  these  uses  of  post  to  a 
common  centre.'  Yet,  indeed,  when  onca  on  the  right 
track,  nothing  is  easier.  Post  is  th3  Litia  positus,  that 
which  is  placed  ;  the  piece  of  timber  is  placed  in  the 
ground,  and  so  a.  post ;  a  military  station  is  a  post,  for 
a  man  is  placed  in  it,  and  must  not  quit  it  without 
orders  ;  to  travel  post  is  to  have  certain  relays  of  horses 
placed  at  intervals,  so  that  on  the  road  no  delay  may 
occur;  the  post-ofUce  is  that  which  avails  itself  of 
this  mode  of  communication  ;  to  post  a  ledger  is  to 
place  or  register  its  several  items."     Trench. 

Syn.  — See  Situation. 

POST,  a.     1.  Used  in  travelling  quickly  or  from 
station  to  station,  as  horses  or  chaises. 
2.  t  [fr-  aposter,  to  suborn.]     Suborned. 

Sandys. 

?6ST,  V.  a.      \i.  POSTED  ;  pp.  POSTING,  POSTED.] 

1.  To  place ;  to  put ;  to  set ;  to  f'x  ;  to  station. 

The  conscious  priest,  who  was  suborned  before. 
Stood  ready  posteil  at  the  postern  door.  Driiden. 

He  sent  forth  scouts  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy, . .  .  and 
posted  himself  to  the  best  advantage.  Jortin. 

2.  To  fix  on  a  post,  as  a  notice  or  an  adver- 
tisement ;  to  placard. 

Those  pretences  to  infallible  cures  which  we  daily  see 
posted  in  every  corner  of  the  streets.  South. 

3.  To  fix  the  name  of  on  a  post ;  to  advertise, 
with  opprobrious  mention.  "  On  pain  of  being 
posted."  Granville. 

4.  {Book-keeping.')  To  transfer  into  the  led- 
ger, as  from  the  journal  ;  as,  "  To  post  an  ac- 
count "  :  —  to  transfer  the  accounts  of  into  the 
ledger.  "  You  have  not  posted  your  books  these 
ten  years."  ArbiUhnot. 

f  To  post  off,  to  put  ofT;  to  send  away.  Shak. 

fOST,  V.  n.  To  travel  with  post-horses ;  to  travel 
with  speed. 

1  posted  night  and  day  to  meet  you.  Shal:. 

POST,  ad.     Hastily  or  swiftly,  as  a  post. 

Sent  from  Media  ^ms*  to  Egypt.  Milton. 

POST.  A  Latin  adverb  and  preposition,  signifying 
after,  behind,  subsequent,  since,  &c.,  which  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  many  English  words. 

POST'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  posted.  Mountagu. 

POST'— Act,  n.  An  after-act ;  an  act  done  after- 
wards. Burrill. 

POST'A(?E,  n.  An  official  charge  for  the  trans- 
mission of  letters,  or  other  mailable  matter,  in 
the  mail.  Dryden. 

POST  A^E-STAMP,  n.  An  adhesive  govern- 
ment stamp  of  different  values,  for  affixing  to 
letters  to  pay  the  postal  charge.  Simmonds. 

POST  AL,  a.  FFr.]  Pertaining  to  the  post,  post- 
office,  or  mails.  London  Times. 

POST'-AND-PAiR',  n.  An  old  game  at  cards, 
played'  with  three  cards  each.  B.  Jonson. 

pr)ST'-BAG,  n.     A  mail-bag.  Simmonds. 

POST'- BILL,  n.  A  post-office  way-bill  placed  in 
the  mail-bag,  or  given  in  charge  of  the  guard  or 
driver.  Simmonds. 

POST'— BOY,  n.  A  boy  who  rides  as  post,  or 
drives  a  post-chaise.  Tatler. 


POST'-CAP-TAJN,  n.  A  common,  unofficial  title 
given  to  a  cajitain  of  the  royal  navy,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  a  commander,  who  is  often 
styled,  by  courtesy,  a  captain.  Simmonds. 

POST'— QHA1§E  (post'shaz),  n.  A  carriage,  usu- 
ally with  four  wheels,  for  travelling  with  post- 
horses  ;  a  stage-coach.  Gray. 

POST'-COACU,  n.     A  post-chaise.  Boswell. 

POST'DATE,  v.  a.  [L.  post,  after,  and  Eng.  date.'] 

\i.  POSTDATE!)  ;  pp.  POSTDATING,  POSTDATED.] 

To  date  later  than  the  real  time.  Donne. 

PC)ST'— UATE,  n.  A  date  put  to  a  bill  of  exchange 
later  than  the  time  at  which  it  is  drawn.  Crabb. 

POST'-DAY,  n.  A  day  on  which  the  mail  arrives 
or  departs.  Johnson. 

POST  Dl  KM.  [L.,  after  the  day.]  (Law.)  The 
return  of  a  writ  after  the  day  assigned  :  —  also 
a  fee  paid  in  such  a  case.  Coweil. 

P0ST-DI-LU'V{-AL,  a.  After  the  flood;  post- 
diluvian. Smart. 

PoST-Dl-LL''V(-AN,  a.  [L.  post,  after,  and  diln- 
vium,  a  flood.]  After  the  deluge  or  flood  in 
Noah's  time.  Woodward. 

PoST-D{-LU'V[-AN,  n.  A  person  living  since  the 
deluge.  Greic. 

PoST-1)1S-SE[§'5R,  n.  One  who  disseises  a  sec- 
ond time.  Clarke. 

POST-Dia-SEI'§IN,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.')  A  writ 
that  lies  for  him  who,  having  recovered  lands  or 
tenements  by  force  of  novel  disseisin,  is  again 
disseised  by  the  former  disseisor.         Whishaw. 

Pbs'TF.-A,7i.  [L.,  afterward.]  (Lrt?o.)  A  record 
of  what  is  done  in  a  cause  subsequent  to  the 
joining  of  issue  and  awarding  of  trial.  Whishaw. 

POST'gD,  a.  1.  Placed;  stationed  : —  transferred. 
2.  Well-informed  ;    instructed  ;  —  sometimes 
used  with  ttp.     [Colloquial,  U.  S.] 

POST'-EN-TRY,  w.  1.  {Laic.)  An  entry  made 
by  a  merchant,  at  the  custom-house,  after  the 
goods  have  been  weighed,  measured,  or  gauged, 
in  order  to  make  up  a  deficiency  of  the  original 
or  prime  entry.  Botivicr. 

2.  {Book-keeping.)  An  additional  or  subse- 
quent entry.  Wriglit. 

POST'^;r,  n.    1.  One  who  posts  ;  a  courier.  Shak. 
2.  A  printed  hand-bill  or  placard.  Simmonds. 

POS-TE'Rl-OR,  a.  [L.,  comp.  oi j^stenis,  coming 
after.] 

1.  Coming  after  in  time  ;  later  ;  subsequent. 
"  Hesiod  \\':\s  posterior  to  Homer."         Broome. 

2.  Coming  after  in  place  ;  hinder.         Bacon. 

POS-TE'RI-OR§.  n.  pi.  The  hinder  parts  in  man 
and  other  animals.  Howell. 

POS-TE-Rl-OR'I-TY,  n.  ^r. posteriorite.]  State 
of  being  posterior  ;  —  opposed  to  priority.  Hale. 

POS-TE'R|-OR-LY,  ad.  In  a  posterior  manner; 
subsequently.  Dunglison. 

POS-TER'I-TY,  w.     \h.  posteritas  ;   It.  posteritii; 
Sp.  posteridad ;  Fr.  posterite.]    Succeeding  gen- 
erations; descendants;  —  opposed  to  ancestors. 
Long,  long,  shall  Greece  the  woes  we  caused  bewail, 
And  sad  posterity  repeat  the  talc.  Pope, 

Nor  do  we  intend  that  those  who  come  after  us  shall  he 
denieti  the  same  high  fruition.  We  will  not  filcli  from  jjos- 
teritji  the  treasure  placed  in  our  hands  to  be  transmitted  to 
other  generations.  D,  Webster. 

Syn.  —  See  Offspring. 

POS'TgRN,  71.   [Fr.  p  'itei-ne,  from  L.  post,  behind.] 

1.  {Arvh.")  A  small  door  or  gate  at  the  back 
of  a  building :  —  any  small  door  or  gate,  par- 
ticularly by  the  side  of  a  larger  one.       Britton. 

2.  {FoH.)  A  passage  imder  the  rampart,  af- 
fording communication  from  the  fort  into  the 
ditch,  &c.  Stocquelcr. 

POS'TgRN,  a.    Being  behind ;  back.         Dryden. 

t  PoST-gX-tST',  V.  n.  [L.  post,  after,  and  Eng. 
exist.]     To  exist  or  live  after.  Cudioorth. 

POST-5^-TST'5NCE,  n.  Subsequent  or  future 
existence.  _  Addison. 

POST-P^-iST'f.NT,  a.  Existing  after.  Cudworth. 

t  POST'-FAGT,  n.  [L  post,  after,  and  factum,  a 
deed.]  The  representation  of  a  fact  after  it  has 
occurred.       Proceedings  of  some  Divines,  1641. 


POST  FAC'TO.  [L.]  After  the  fact.  —  See  Et 
POST  FACTO.  Bouvier 

POST'-FlNE,  71.  {E7iglish  Laio.)  A  duty  to  the 
king  for  a  fine  acknowledged  in  his  court,  ])ai(I 
by  the  cognizee  after  the  fine  is  fully  passed;  — 
also  called  king's  silver.  Whishato. 

POST' Fix,  n.  ll..j)ost,  after,  and  Eng.  fix;  Fr. 
postfixe.]  {Gram.)  A  syllable,  or  a  termination, 
added  to  the  end  of  a  word,  or  to  the  root  of  a 
word,  fo  modify  its  meaning ;  an  affix  ;  a  suffix. 

POST'fIX,  v.  a.  To  add  or  annex  a  postfix  to  ;  to 
modify  by  a  postfix.  Wright. 

POST-HAcK'N^Y,  ?*.  A  hired  post-horse.  Wotton. 

POST-IIASTE',  n.     Haste  like  that  of  a  post  or 

courier.  Shak. 

POST-IlASTE',  ad.   With  the  haste  or  speed  like 

that  of  a  post  or  courier.  Ash. 

POS-THET'O-MfST,  7i.  [Gr.  Tr6a6n,  the  foreskin, 
and  To/i/i,  a  cutting.]  {Med.)  One  who  performs 
the  operation  of  circumcision.  DitnjHson. 

POSTHET'O-MY,  7i.     Circumcision.     Dunglison. 

POS-THI-O-PLAS'TjC,  a.  [Gr.  irdaOiov,  dim.  of 
■ndaOr),  the  foreskin,  and  -nlaaata,  to  form.]  (Med.) 
Restoring  the  prepuce.  Dunglison, 

POST'-HORN,  n.  A  horn  or  tin  tube  blown  by 
a  mail-carrier  or  a  coachman.  Simmonds. 

POST'— MORSE,  71.  A  horse  for  the  us^  of  couriers. 

POST'-HOUSE,  71.  Post-office;  a  house  where 
letters  arc  taken  and  despatched.  Watts. 

fPOST'HUME,  a.     Posthumous.  Purchas. 

tPOST'HUMED,  a.     Posthumous.  Fuller. 

P6sT'HI;-MOUS  [pSst'hu-mus,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.Sin.Wr.  Wb.;  post'hu-mus,  P.],  a.  \L.  post- 
humus  ;  It.  iSr  Sp.  postumo  ;  Fr.  posthume.  —  L. 
poJ,  after,  and  humus,  the  ground ;  humatus, 
buried.  Ilichard.ion.  —  L.  postumns,  lust,  — 
sometimes  incorrectly  written  posthtitmu,  in 
consequence  of  an  erroneous  derivation  from 
post,  after,  and  humus,  the  ground.  W.  Smith.— ~ 
"  How  could  the  h  have  ever  found  its  way  into 
posthumous,  but  for  the  erroneous  assumption 
that  it  had  something  to  do  with  post  humuin, 
instead  of  being  the  superlative  of  })osterus  : " 
Trench.] 

1.  Being,  remaining,  or  occurring  after  death. 
"  This  ])osthumous  character."  Addison. 

2.  Published  after  the  death  of  the  aiitlior. 

^  The  posthumous  discourses   [of  Dr.  South]  published  in 

3.  Born  after  the  death  of  the  father,  or  when 
the  cesarean  operation  is  performed,  after  that 
of  the  mother.  "  A  posthu7nous  child."  Bouvier. 

P6ST'HI;-M0I;S-LY,  aiL     After  one's  death. 

fPoS'TlC,  a.  [1j.  postictis.]    Backward.    Bro7cne. 

PoS'TIL,  w.    [L.  posrt/^n,  afterwards  ;  It.  postilla,    j 
a  short  note  ;  Sp.  postila ;  Fr.  iwstille.] 

1.  A  marginal  note  ;  —  a  name  anciently  given 
to  a  note  in  the  margin  of  a  Bible,  and,  subse- 
quently, to  any  note  which  came  after  the  text ; 
—  in  the  middle  ages,  a  short  explanation  iiijon 
the  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  the  day.  Eden. 

2.  A  name  anciently  given  to  a  sermon  or 
homily,  usually  delivered  immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  Gospel.  Hook. 

t  POS'TIL,  V.  71.  To  comment ;  to  add  notes.  Sheltoii. 

tPOS'TjL,  r.  o.  \\t.  postillare  ;  Sp.  post ihr.]  To 
illustrate  with  marginal  notes.  "  Posfilltd  in 
the  margent  with  the  king's  hand."  Bacon. 

POS-TTlTON  [p5s-tTI'yun,  .S.  /.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  ;  j^s- 
til'yyn,  W.  L.  K.],  71.  [Fr.  postilion.]  One  wlio 
rides  on  and  guides  one  of  the  leaders  or  horses 
in  a  coach,  post-chaise,  or  other  carriage. 

t  POS'TIL-LATE,  v.  a.  or  n.  [It.  postillare.]  To 
preach  by  expounding  Scripture,  verse  by 
verse.  Wright. 

tPOS-T|L-LA'TION,  M.    An  exposition.  Wright. 

fPOS-TIL-LA'TOR,  w.     An  expositor.       Wright. 

tJPOS'TIL-LlJR,  n.  One  who  writes  marginal 
notes;  one  who  glosses  or  comments.  "Pos- 
tillers  and  commentators."  Brotmie, 

POST'ING,  n.  1.  Actoftra  veiling  by  post:  — the" 
business  of  furnishing  post-horses.   McCuUoch. 
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'  2.  The  act  of  tninsferring  an  account  from 
one  book  to  another,  —  purticuhirly  from  the 
journal  and  waste-book  to  the  ledger. 

p6ST'|NG-ll(iOsE,  n.  A  house  or  station  where 
post-horses  are  furnished.  CUtrke. 

PQS-TiuiiE' (poR-tC-k'),  n.  [Fr.  postiche.]  (Arch.) 
An  ornament  of  sculpture  when  it  is  superadded 
after  the  work  itself  is  done.  Wriyht. 

fPOa'TLE  (i)«»'.hI),  n.     1.  An  apostle.         Fisher. 
2.  A  comment  or  short  gloss.  Wriylit. 

P6sT-I>I-mTn'i-AR,    ;  „.     [See  Postliminiim.] 
POST-LI-M?N'|-of;8,  )  Existing,   done,   or    con- 
trived subsequently.     "  Postliminious  after-ap- 
plications." South. 

POSr-I.I-MIJf'l-  &M,  n.  [L.,  from  post,  after,  be- 
yond, and  /m<?«,  the  thrcshgld.]  (Civil  Law.) 
The  right  by  virtue  of  which  j)ersons  and  things 
taken  by  the  enemy  arc  restored  to  their  former 
state,  when  coming  again  under  the  power  of 
the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  Bouvicr. 

P6ST-lIm'I-NV,  n.  (L'lw.)  Postliminium.  Burrill. 

POST'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  POSTMEN.  1.  A  courier  ;  a 
letter-carrier.  Granger. 

2.  (Eng.  Law.)  One  of  the  two  most  experi- 
enced barristers  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  (the 
other  being  called  the  tubman),  who  have  a  pre- 
cedence in  motions  ;  —  so  called  from  the  place 
in  which  he  sits.       .  Whishaw. 

POST'— MARK,  n.  A  stamp  or  mark  put  on  letters 
in  the  post-office.  Boucier. 

POST'MARK,  f.  a.      [i.  POSTMARKED  ;    pp.  POST- 

M.vuKiNO,  I'osTMAUKEU.]    To  put  the  Stamp  or 
mark  of  the  jjost-officc  on.  Gardiner. 

POST'mAs-T^R,  n.  1.  An  officer  who  has  charge 
of  a  post-office.  Bouvicr. 

2.  One  who  has  a  certain  academical  allow- 
ance or  portion  ;  a  portionist.  Todd. 

3.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  posting-house. 

P(KST'MAS-Tf,R-9EN'pR-AL,  »i.  The  chief  offi- 
cer of  the.  post-office  department  of  a  country 
or  nation.  Bourier. 

P(')ST-Mp-RTl)'l-A\,  a.  [L.  posfmeridianus  ;  post, 
after,  and  meridiamm,  pertaining  to  midday.] 
Relating  to,  or  being  in,  the  afternoon. 

Over-hasty  digestion  is  the  inconvenience  o{ jxjst-tneridian 
•Icep.  Bacon. 

POST'-MIlL,  m.  a  wind-mill  made  to  turn  on  a 
strong  vertical  post.  Bigclow. 

Pbsr-MOR'TKM.  [L.,  after  death.]  Made,  or 
happening,  after  death;  as,  " A  post-mortem 
examination  "  ;  "  Post-mortem  rigidity." 

POST'NATE,  a.  [L.post,  after,  and  natm,  born.] 
Born  after  ;  subsequent,     [u.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

POST'-NOTE,  n.  (Com.)  A  bank-note  payable 
at  a  distant  period  and  not  on  demand;  a  kind 
of  bank-note  intended  to  be  transmitted  at  a 
distance  by  post.  Bourier. 

aiS^ .\  post-itote  dilToTS  from  a  common  bank-note 
in  being  payable  to  order,  the  latter  being  payable  to 
bearer.     Crai^. 

POST-NOp'TIAL  (-sh?!),  a.  Being,  or  taking 
place,  after  marriage. 

PoM -nuptial  sHtJemmt,  {Imw.)  a  conveyance  gen- 
erally made  by  the  husband  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wife.  Bourier. 

POST-0'B|T,  n.  [L.  post,  after,  and  otiitus,  death.] 

1.  (Law.)  A  bond,  or  an  agreement,  by  which 
the  obligor  borrows  a  certain  stim  of  money, 
and  promises  to  repay  it  \vith  more  than  the 
lawful  interest  upon  the  death  of  a  person  from 
whom  he  has  expectation,  if  the  obligor  be  then 
living.  Bourier. 

2.  (Med.)  Post-mortem.  Dunglison. 

POST-O'BIT,  a.  After  death ;  posthumous.  Smart. 

POST'-6f-FICE,  n.  A  place  for  the  reception 
and  distribution  of  the  letters  and  despatches 
that  are  to  be,  or  that  have  been,  carried  by  the 
post.  Br'ande. 

POST-OR'B|.TAL,  a.  [L.  post,  after,  behind,  and 
orbis,  a  circle.]  Pertaining  to  whatever  is  sifu- 
ated  behind  the  orbits.  Maunder. 

Post'— PAID,  a.  Having  the  postage  paid.  Greene. 

PoST-PoNE',  r.  a.    [L.  postpone  ;  post,  after,  and 


pono,  to  place  ;    It.  postponere  ;    Sp.  posponer.] 

\i.  POSTPO.NKIJ  ;  pp.  I'OSTl'OMNO,  I'OHTl'O.N  Kli.  J 

1.  To  put  ort';  to  defer  till  some  future  time  ; 
to  delay  ;  to  adjourn  ;  to  procrastinate. 

The  mij*(  triflinit  amunenicnt  it  lulfervd  tu  pottijone  llic 
one  tiling  nveeuar^ ,  Jloi/rri. 

2.  To  put  or  set  aside  as  of  less  value  or  im- 
portance ;  to  esteem  less. 

It  •conn  the  prince  jmni/ioned  the  love  he  bore  to  thii 
woman  and  chifdren  tu  that  which  be  Iwre  to  hit  brother 
Henry.  Hoieeli. 

PoST-PoNE'MpNT,  n.  The  act  of  postponing ;  a 
deferring  till  a  future  time  ;  delay.  'J  odd. 

tPOSr-PO'NgNUE,  n.     Dislike.  Johnson. 

POST-PoN'gR,  n.    One  who  postpones.      Paley. 

POST-PQ-sr'TIQN  (jiflstt-po-zlHh'vn),  n.  [L.post, 
after,  and  positio,  a  placing.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  put  back  ;  a  back  posi- 
tion. Medc. 

2.  (Mus.)  An  interruption  of  the  harmony 
effected  by  putting  a  discord  upon  the  accented 
part  of  a  bar,  followed  by  a  concord  on  the  next 
unaccented  part,  but  not  prepared  and  resolved 
according  to  the  rules  for  discords.  Moore. 

POST-PO^'I-TIvE,  o.     Being  placed  after.  Tooke. 

POST-PRAn'D|-AL,  a.  \\j. post,  after,  and  pran- 
diutn,  lunch.]  Happening  after  dinner.  Biilwer. 

POST-Rp-MOTE',  a.  [L.  post,  ^x\A  remote.']  More 
remote  in  subsequent  time  or  order.        Wright. 

POST'-ROAD,  n.  A  road  on  which  the  post  or 
mail  is  conveyed ;  a  post-route.  Sterne. 

p6ST'-R6uTE  (-r6t  or  -todt),  n.    A  post-road. 

POST-SCE  'JV7-  Om,  n.  [L..  from  post,  behind,  and 
scena,  a  scene.]  (Arch.)  The  back  part  of  the 
theatre  behind  the  scenes.  Brande. 

POST'SCRlPT,  n.  [L.  post,  after,  and  scriptum, 
something  w-ritten  ;  It.  postscripta ;  Fr.  post- 
scriptvm.]  An  addition  made  to  a  letter  after 
it  is  concluded  and  signed  by  the  writer: — also 
any  addition  of  something  omitted,  made  to  a 
literary  performance  after  it  had  been  supposed 
to  be  finished ;  an  appendix.  Maunder. 

p6st'SCRIpT-PD,  a.  Having  a  postscript ;  writ- 
ten afterwards,     [n.]  J.  Q.  Adams. 

POST'-ToWn,  n.  A  town  in  which  there  is  a 
post-office  :  —  a  town  in  which  post-horses  are 
kept.  Johnson. 

Pc^S'TI'-lAnt,  n.  One  who  requests  or  demands ; 
a  canvasser ;  a  candidate,     [r.]        Chesterjield. 

POST'r-LATE  (p6st'yu-lat),  r.  a.  [L.  postulo,  pos- 
tulcitus  ;  posco,  to  ask  urgently  ;  It.  postulare ; 
Sp.  postular ;  Fr.  jiostuler.] 

1.  To  beg  or  assume  without  proof. 

Not  from  postulated  and  precarious  inference*.       Browne. 

2.  To  invite  ;  to  require  by  entreaty.  Burnet. 

3.  To  assume  or  clami  as  an  authority.  Tooke. 

POST'l-LATE,  n.  {l^.  postiilitum,  a.  Af^mnnd;  It. 
postukito  ;  Sp.  postuludo  ;  Fr.  jxtstu/ut.] 

1.  A  position  or  a  proposition  of  which  the 
truth  is  demanded  or  assumed  for  the  purpose 
of  future  reasoning  ;  a  supposition.         Brande. 

2.  (Math.)  A  self-evident  problem,  being  less 
general  than  an  axiom,  which  is  a  self-evident 
proposition.  Dories. 

p6sT-1;-LA'TIOX,  »?.  [h.ptstvlatio;  \X.  postula- 
zione  ;  Sp.  poxtularion  ;  Fr.  postuUition.] 

1.  The  act  of  postulating  or  supposing  with- 
out proof;  gratuitous  assumption  ;  supposition. 

2.  Supplication  ;  intercession  ;  request,    [n.] 

Presenting  hit  potiulatioHf  at  the  throne  of  Gfikl.       I'enmon. 

3.  Suit ;  cause,     [r.]  Burnet. 

p6st'V-LA-TO-RV  a.     [L.  postulatorius.] 

1.  Assuming  without  proof.  Johnson. 

2.  Assumed  without  proof.  Browtte. 

p6ST-r7-I.A'TUM,  n. ;  pi.  L.  postvlata  ;  Eng. 
posTii.ATfMS.  [L.]  A  position  assumed  with- 
out proof;  a  postulate.  Dryden. 

P6ST'U-Mofrs,  a.  [L.  postumus,  last.]  Posthu- 
mous.—  See  Po.STUr Mors,     [r.]        iV.  Smith. 

POST'tRE  (pSst'yvr,  24),  «.  [Jj.  positt4ra  ;  pono, 
positus,  to  place ;  It.  &  Sp.  positura ;  Fr.  f>os- 
ture.] 

1.    Place ;    situation  ;    position ;    disposition 


with  regard  to  something  cl«o.     *'  His  noblest 
posture  and  station  in  thiit  world."  tIaU. 

2.  DispoKition  of  the  parts  of  the  body  with 
respect  to  each  other  ;  poKition  of  the  body ; 
attitude.    "  in  an  abject  posture."  Milton. 

That  ;joa(ure,  and  the  look  of  ItUal  lor*.       ITcrdiKorlA. 

3.  State  ;  condition  ;  disposition. 

The  Uird  Ilopton  Utt  Arundel  Caatle  before  bt  had  pat  It 

Into  the  giHid  iJMturr  he  intended.  Clarrmlun. 

The  wveral  yxntiu-u  of  hi«  devout  touL  Allrrtmrf. 

POST'VRE  (i>6itt'yvr),  r.  o.    To  put  or  place  in  a 

particular  posture. 

He  WB»  raw  with  jmtHring  himaelf  aeconUoc  to  the  dlree- 
Uon  of  tlie  cbirurgvons.  Brvok. 

POST'VRE-MAK'fR,  n.  One  who  make  postures 
or  contortions.  Spectator. 

P0sT'^;RE-MA8'T(;R  (pB«t'yvr.m4«'t?r),  n.  One 
who  teaches,  or  practises,  postures  or  attitudes. 
"  A  kind  of  posture-master."  Spectator. 

POST'-WOOD  (-wfld),  n.  Wood  suited  for  gate- 
posts and  for  similar  purposes.  Simmonds. 

Po'§Y  (p6'z?),  n.     [Contracted  from  poesy.] 
1.  A  motto,  or  a  verse,  as  upon  a  ring. 


^Hall. 


And  the  tent  wa<  replrniahed.  and  decked  with  tbii 
**  After  busy  labor  cometh  vict'irious  ntX." 

2.  A  nosegay  or  bunch  of  flowers. 

Pofti  oricinally  meant  ver»c»  preaentrd  with  a  Doaeny  or 
bunch  of  lluwera.  and  hence  the  term  came  to  be  applied  ta 
the  flower*  themselves.  Sullnam. 

POT,  n.     [Dut.  pot ;  Dan.  potte ;  Sw.  potta.  —  W. 

fot ;  Gael,  op,  f.  —  Fr.  pot.  —  Low  L.  pot  us,  from 
,.  jH)tus  (drink),  —  a  metonymy  by  which  the 
thing  containing  is  taken  for  the  thing  con- 
tained.   Du  Catu/e.  —  From  pit.  Tooke.] 

1.  A  hollow  vessel,  of  any  substance  or  mate- 
rial, commonly  of  earth  or  metal,  tised  for  boil- 
ing meat,  holtfing  liquids,  &c.  "  Huge  pots  of 
boiling  pulse."     •'  Earthen  pots."  Goldina. 

2.  A  mug  ;  a  cup.  Simmonds. 

3.  The  quantity  contained  in  a  pot. 

The  soldier  drinks  hit  )iot,  and  then  olTeri  payment.      Hii/t. 

4.  A  general  vulgar  name  for  the  imperial 
quart  measure.  Simmonds. 

5.  A  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  paper ;  —  some- 
times written  pott.  Simmonds. 

To  go  to  pot,  to  go  to  destruction  or  ruin.    [  Low.] 
Now  and  then  a  farm  trmt  to  )tol.  Arbulkmol. 

POT,  V.  a.     [i.  POTTED  ;  pp.  potting,  potted.] 

1.  To  preserve  seasoned  in  a  pot  or  pots. 
"  Potted  fowl  and  fish."  Dryden. 

2.  To  put  or  place  in  a  pot.  "  Pot  them  in 
natural,  not  forced,  earth."  Erelyn. 

3.  To  put  into  a  hogshead  for  draining,  nr 
into  a  mould  for  claying,  as  sugar.       Edwards. 

t  POT,  r.  n.    To  tipple  ;  to  drink.  Shak. 

p6'T.A-BLE,  a.  [L.  potabilis  ;  poio  (Gr.  rcW, 
inoOriv),  to  drink  ;  It.  pottibile ;  Sp.  jf  Fr.  potable.] 
That  may  be  drunk  ;  drinkable.  Bacon. 

Po'T.\-BLE,  n.  Something  which  may  be  drunk. 
"  Useful  in  potables."  Philips. 

PO'T.\-BLE-.\ftss,  M.  The  sUte  of  being  potable; 
drinkableness.  Johnson. 

p6t'A-9PR,  M.    [Fr.]    A  porringer,     [u.]     Grew. 

P^T'ALE,  «.  A  local  name  for  the  refuse  of  a 
grain  distillery,  used  to  fatten  swine.      If'right. 

POT-A-MoG'R.A-PHY,  w.  [Gr.  *oTa^6f,  a  river, 
and  ypa^,  to  descrilje  ;  Fr.  potamographie.] 
A  description  of  rivers  ;  potamology.      Ogilrie. 

P6T-A-Mol/0-(?y,  w.  [Gr.  irem^Af,  a  river,  and 
idyof,  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  j>otamologie.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  rivers  and  other  streams.  Wright. 

p6'T.\NCE,  «.  The  stud  in  which  the  lower  pivot 
of  the  verge  of  a  watch  is  placed.  Crabb. 

PO-TAR'g6,  «.  A  sauce  or  pickle  made  in  the 
West  Indies.  Ktng. 

PftT'AsH,  «.  [Ger.  pottnsche ;  Dut.  pctasch  :  Dan. 
potaske ;  Sw.  jMttaska.  —  It.  uotassa  ;  Sp.  potnsa ; 
Tr.  polasse.  —  Eng.  pot  ana  ash.^  (Chem.)  A 
fixetl  alkali,  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  oxy- 
gen and  one  of  potassium  ;  protoxide  of  potas- 
sium. 

an-  .Anhydrous  pota.<k  is  white,  very  dcliquesrent 
and  rsuDtir  ;  ninifilpntH)  with  water,  it  heroine*  inran- 
de!<ront ;  and  it  ia  volatilized  at  t  hiph  teiii|icraturo. 
—  See  .Alkali.    Miller. 

t^-  PoUuk  was  so  named  from  beinf  prepared  fat 
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commercial  purposes  by  evaporating  in  iron  pots  the 
lixivium  of  tlie  aslies  of  wood.  In  the  crude  state  it 
consists  of  such  constituents  of  burned  vegetables  as 
are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  lixed  in  the  tire.  Ure. 
Hydrate  ofputcuih,  (CAem. )  an  alkaline  compound,  of 
one  equivalent  of  water  and  one  of  anhydrous  potash, 
popularly  known  under  the  name  of  potash.  It  has 
very  powerful  atfinities,  destroying  all  animal  tex- 
tures, and  acting  on  silica  and  even  platinum,  and  is 
extensively  used  in  the  arts,  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
soft  soap,  of  glass,  and,  combined  with  nitric  acid,  of 
gunpowder.  This  alkali  is  present  in  all  fertile  soils, 
being  derived  from  the. disintegration  of  felspar  and 
some  kinds  of  mica,  and,  being  soluble,  is  taken  up 
and  assimilated  by  plants,  from  the  ashes  of  which  it 
may  be  procured.  Miller. 

PO-TAs'SA,  ».  {Chem.)  Same  as  Potash.  Miller. 

PO-TAS'Sl-UM  (po-tiis'se-Om),  n.  {Chem.)  A  sil- 
ver-white, crystallizabie  metal,  lighter  than  wa- 
ter, brittle  at  32°  Fahrenheit,  malleable  at  a 
little  higher  temperature,  soft,  and  capable  of 
being  welded  at  60°,  liquid  at  133",  and  distilla- 
ble  at  a  red  heat,  forming  a  green  vapor. 

*S~  't  has  a  very  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  taking 
fire  when  thrown  upon  water  or  ice,  and  can  be  kept 
in  a  metallic  state  only  in  certain  substances,  as  naph- 
tha, which  contain  no  oxygen.  By  combination  with 
this  gas,  potaasium  is  converted  into  potash.    Miller. 

PO-TA'TIOX,  n.     [L.  potatio.'] 

1.  Act  of  drinking ;  a  drinking-bout.  Johnson. 

2.  A  draught.  ^*  Potations  pottle  deep."  Shak. 

3.  A  species  of  drink.  "  Thin  potations." Shak. 

PO-TA'TO,  n.  \  pi.  pp-TA'TOE§.  [Sp.  .Sf  Port,  bata- 
ta ;  It.  patata  ;  Fi.  patate.  —  "  The  inhabitants 
of  the  mountains  of  Quito  called  it  [potato]  pa- 
pas, which  the  Spaniards  corrupted  into  battata; 
this  again  their  neighbors  in  Portugal  softened 
into  batata  {da  terra)."  P.  Cyc]  A  plant,  ISola- 

■  num  tuberosum,  and  its  esculent  tubers. 

i®- The  potato  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain, 
from  America,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  sixteent!i 
century.  There  are  very  many  varieties  of  the  potato, 
dilFariiig  in  earlinoss,  form,  size,  color,  and  quality  ; 
and  new  varieties  may  readily  be  procured  by  sowing 
the  seeds.  The  farina,  too,  is  often  granulated  and 
dried,  to  serve  as  a  subsiitute  for  tapioca  or  arrow- 
froot  ;  and  it  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
starch.     P.  Cijc. 

P6'TA-TQ-RY,  a.  [L.  potatoritis.']  Relating  to 
drink  or  to  drinking,     [r.]  Bulwer. 

POT'-BEIj-LIED  (-Ijd),  a.  Having  a  belly  protu- 
berant like  a  pot ;  having  a  prominent  belly. 
"  Pot-bellied  and  thick-shouldered."  Gray. 

POT'-BEL-LY,  n.  A  belly  protuberant  like  a 
pot.  Arbuthnot. 

POT'— BOY,  n.  A  menial  in  a  public-house  ;  — 
especially  one  who  carries  beer-pots.  Siinmonds. 

tPoTCH,  V.  n.  [Fr.  pocher.  —  "Perhaps  more 
nearly  allied  to  poke."  N'ares.]  To  thrust ;  to 
push.     "  I  '11  patch  at  him  some  way."       Shak. 

POTCH,  V.  a.  [Fr.  pocher.]  To  poach.  "  A  potched 
egg."  —  See  Poach.  Wiseman. 

POT'-COM-PAN'ION,  n.  A  fellow-drinker.  "  Best 
pot-companion  in  Switzerland."        U Estrange. 

PO-TEEN',  n.     [Ir.]     Irish  whiskey.     Gent.  Mag. 

P6'T?-l6t,  n.  {TinX,.  potlood,  black  lead.  —  Fr. 
potelot.]     Sulphuret  of  molybdenum.      Clarke. 

P6'T?NCE,  n.  {Her.)  A  cross  the  ends  of  which 
are  like  the  head  of  a  crutch ;  potent.       Crabb. 

PO'TgN-CY,  n.  [L.  potentia ;  potens.  potent ; 
possum,  to  be  able  ;  potis,  able,  and  sum,  to  be  ; 
It.  potenza  ;  Sp.  poteticia.'] 

1.  Physical  or  moral  power;  might;  force; 
sway  ;  authority  ;  influence.  Raleigh. 

2.  Efficacy ;  strength. 

Use  can  master  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out. 

With  wondrous  /lotency.  Shak. 

PO'TfiVT,  a.     [L.  potens  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  potente.] 

1.  Having  power ;  powerful ;  puissant ; 
mighty  ;  forcible ;  strong ;  efficacious. 

Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 

Over  the  sea;  the  sea  his  rod  obeys.  Milton. 

2.  Having  great  authority  or  dominion.  "Po- 
tent monarchs."  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Powerful. 

tPO'TFNT,  n.    i.  A  potentate.  Shak. 

2.  A  crutch  or  a  staff;  —  so  called  because  by 
it  the  lame  are  enabled  to  walk. 


So  old  she  was,  that  she  never  went 
Afoot  but  it  were  by  potent. 


Chaucer. 
Crabb. 
Barrow. 


3.  {Her.)  See  Potence. 

t  PO'TjpN-TA-CY,  n.    Sovereignty. 

P0'T?N-TATE  [po'ten-tat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.],  n.  lit.  poteniato;  Sp.  potentado  ;  Fr. 
potentat.]  One  having  great  power,  sway,  or 
dominion  ;  a  monarch ;  a  prince ;  a  sovereign. 

Kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Monarch. 

PO-TEN'TIAL  (po-t6n'shsil),  a.  [h.  potentia,  pow- 
er ;  It.  potenzicile  ;  Sp.  potencial ;  Fr.  potetitiel.l 

1.  t  Efficacious ;  powerful ;  potent.         Shak. 

2.  Being  or  existmg  in  possibility,  not  in  act 
or  in  reality  ;  possible. 

Ice  doth  not  only  submit  unto  actual  heat,  but  endureth 
not  the  potential  calidity  of  many  waters.  Browne. 

This  potential  and  imaginary  materia  prima  cannot  exist 
witliout  form.  Haleiyh. 

3.  {Eng.  Gram.)  Noting  a  mood  or  mode  of 
the  verb,  vvhich  implies  possibility  or  liberty, 
power,  will,  or  obligation ;  as,  "  I  may,  cati, 
must,  might,  could,  would,  or  should  read." 

4.  {Med.)  Noting  remedies  which,  although 
energetic,  do  not  act  till  some  time  after  their 
application.  Dunglison. 

Potential  cautery,  {Surg.)  a  cautery,  as  a  caustic  al- 
kali, &c.,  which  is  potential,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  hot  iron,  which  is  termed  actual.  Dunglison. 

PO-TEN-Tl-AL'l-TY  (po-ten-sh^-ai'e-te),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  potential ;  possibility  ;  not 
actuality.  "  There  will  be  a  futurity  and  poten- 
tiality of  more  for  ever  and  ever."  Bp.  Taylor. 

PO-TEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  1.  In  power  or  possibili- 
ty ;  not  in  act,  or  positively. 

The  duration  of  human  souls  is  OTi\j  potentially  infinite. 

Bentley. 
2.  In  efficacy,  not  in  actuality. 

Both  actually  and  potentially  cold.  Boyle. 

PO-TEN'TJ-ATE  (po-t6n'she-at),  v.  a.  To  give 
power  to.     [r.]  Coleridge. 

PO'f^lNT-LY,  arf.    Powerfully;  forcibly.    Bacon. 

PO'T^NT-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  potent ; 
powerfulness ;  might ;  power.  Johnson. 

t  PO'TjpS-TATE,  n.     A  potentate.  Wickliffe. 

t  PQ-TES'TA-TIVE,   a.      [Low  L.  potestativm.] 


Authoritative. 


Pearson. 


POT'GUN,  n.     1.  t  A  popgun.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  A  kind  of  small  gun  ;  a  mortar.     "Twelve 

potguns  of  brass  that  shot  upward."    Hackluyt. 

POT'hANG-5R,  n.  A  hook  to  hang  a  pot  on  ;  a 
pothook.  Johnson. 

t  POTH'g-OA-RY,  n.  [Sp.  boticario.]  The  old 
word  for  apothecary. 

Fortli  he  goeth,  —  no  longer  would  he  tarry,  — 

Unto  the  town,  unto  a  pothecary.  Chaucer. 

4®"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  apothecary  and  poth- 
ecary are  the  same  word,  whether  the  omission  of  the 
initial  a  was  originally  made  in  the  latter  here  [in 
England]  or  abroad.     Richardson. 

II  POTH'fR  [potfi'er,  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr.Wb. ;  piStfi'- 
er,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.],  n.  [To  pother  or  pudder  is 
to  make  a  pudder  (powder,  Fr.  poudre,  dust),  to 
raise  a  dust,  as  a  horse  running.     Skinner.l 

1.  Bustle  ;  tumult ;  turmoil ;  flutter. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  tlie  pother  o'er  thy  head 

When  the  frrcat  Persian  eonqueror.Camhyses. 
Marched  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread.  Smith. 

2.  A  suffocating  cloud.  Drayton 
II  POTH'^R,  V.  n.      To  make  a  blustering,  inef- 


fectual effort. 


Johnson. 


II  p6TH'5:R,  v.  a.  [i.  POTHERED  ;  pp.  pother- 
ing, POTHERED.]  To  perplex  ;  to  confuse ;  to 
confound  ;  to  puzzle ;  to  bother.  —  See  Both- 
er. Locke. 

POT'HERB  (pot'grb),  n.  An  herb  fit  for  the  pot; 
any  culinary  vegetable  suited  for  soups  or 
stews,  &c.  Tatler. 

POT'HOOK  (pSt'hftk),  n.     1.  A  hook  or  branch  on 

which   a   pot  or  kettle   is   hung  over  the  fire. 

"  Pothooks  and  andirons."  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

2.  Any  thing  shaped  like   a  pothook,  as   a 

scrawled  or  ill-formed  letter. 


I>et  me  see  her  Arabian  pothook*. 

P6T'H6t)sE,  n.     An  ale-house. 


Dryden. 

Warton. 


PO'TION,  w.     [h.potio;  It.  pozione;  Sp.  pocion; 


Fr.  potion.]   A  dose ;  a  draught,  —  commonly  r* 

medicine.  "  Sooti  as  the  j90<ton  works."  Milton. 

POT'LID,  n.     A  lid  or  cover  of  a  pot.        Derham. 

POT' LUCK,  n.     Such  food  as  may  by  chance  have 

been  provided  for  the  dinner  ;  food  from  the  pot. 

To  take  pollack,  to  partake  of  the  family  dinner 

[Colloquial.]  Carr. 

p6t'MAN,  n.     1.  Pot-companion.  Life  of  Wood. 

2.  A  servant  at  a  public-house, — especially 

a  man  who  takes  out  beer  from  public-houses, 

and  collects  the  pots  and  cans  again.  Simmonds. 

POT'-MAr-I-GOLD,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  used  in 
broths  and  soups.  W.  Ency. 

PGT'-MET-AL,  n.  1.  An  alloy  of  lead  and  copper 

for  making  po^s.  Brande. 

2.  A  kind  of  stained  glass.  Simmonds. 

POT'-PIe,  n.  A  kind  of  food  made  of  pastry 
and  meat,  boiled  in  a  pot. 

t  POT'-PIECE,  n.  The  old  name  for  that  piece 
of  ordnance  called  a  mortar;  —  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  pot.  Jamieson, 

POT'-PLAnT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  the 
Lecythis  ollaria,  which  bears  a  hard,  woody 
fruit  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  and  opening  by  a 
lid  like  that  of  a  jar.  Simmonds. 

POT-POUR 'Ri,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  kind  of  pie  con- 
sisting of  several  kinds  of  meat  cut  up  and 
stewed  together  ;  —  a  mixture  ;  a  hotchpotcli  ; 
a  medley:  —  a  mixture  of  flowers,  &c.,  salted, 
and  kept  in  a  china  jar.  Mcrk. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  capriccio  or  fantasia  in  which 
various  melodies  and  fragments  of  musical 
pieces  are  oddly  contrasted.  Moore. 


t  POT'SHARD,  n.     A  potsherd. 


Spenser, 


"'T^R,  V.  n.     [i.  POTTERED  ;  pp.  pottering, 
OTTERED.]      'To    busy   or  perplex  one's   sell 


POT'SHERD,  n.  [Eng.  pot,  and  A.  S.  sceard,  a 
fragment.]     A  fragment  of  a  broken  pot. 

He  took  a^JO^iAerrf  to  scrape  himself  withal.  Jobi\  8. 

He  on  the  ashes  sits      «  fate  deplores. 

And  with  apnti^he      jCrapes  the  swelling  sores.       Sandys. 

POT'STONE,  n.  {Min.)  A  magnesian  mineral, 
allied  to  serpentine  and  steatite,  susceptible  of 
a  high  polish; — used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cooking-utensils,  &c.,  in  a  powder,  for  dimin- 
ishing friction  in  machinery,  and  for  removing 
oil  stains  in  cloth.  Simmonds. 

POT'TA^E,  n.  [It.  potaggio  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  potage.] 
Any  thing  boiled  or  decocted  for  food ;  food 
boiled  in  a  pot ;  broth  with  vegetables  in  it.  Gen. 

P0T'T(;D-MEATS,  n.  pi.  Viands  preserved  in 
small  jars,  tin  cases,  &c.,  so  closed  as  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  air.  Simmonds. 

POT-TEEN',  n.    Irish  whiskey  ;  poteen.  W.  Ency. 

POT'T^R,  n.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  make 
earthen  pots  or  vessels. 

Hath  not  the  pottei'  power  over  the  clay?       Horn.  \x.  21. 

POT' 

POTTERED. 

about  trifles ;  to  trifle  ;  to  pudder.  Qti.  Rev. 

j^g'  The  verb  to  putter  is  used  colloquially  in  the 
United  States  in  the  same  sense. 

POT'TgR,  v.  a.  To  poke;  to  push;  to  disturb; 
to  pother.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wilbraham 

p5t'T5RN-ORE,  n.  Ore  with  which  potters 
glaze  earthen  vessels.  Boyle. 

POT'T^R^'-CLAy,  n.  {Min.)  A  kind  of  clay, 
compact,  soft,  or  even  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse,  red  earthen- 
ware ;  —  called  also  plastic  clay.  Vre. 

p6t'TP-RY,  n.     [Fr.  poterie.  — See  Pot.] 

1.  The  vessels  of  baked  earth  made  by  pot. 
ters  ;  earthen -ware  ;  clay-ware. 

The  better  kind  of  pottery  called  Staffordshire  yiare. Brande. 
IjSr  The  term  pottery  is  applied  to  all  ware  of  the 
opaque  kind,  while  porcelain  applies  to  that  which  is 
translucent.     Tomhnson. 

2.  The  manufacture  of  earthen-ware.    "  "The 
act  of  pottery."  _  f^''^- 

3.  A  place  where  earthen-ware  is  made  ;  the 
manufactory  of  a  potter.  Johnson. 

PdT'TlNG,  n.     1.  tThe   act  or  the   practice  of 

drinking.  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  or  of  preserving  in  pots. 
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POITLE 

3.  The  act  of  pourini^  new-made  sugar  into 
casks  to  cure  it  or  dram  off  the  moliisses  :  — 
the  operation  of  pouring  soft  sugar  into  earth- 
en moulds,  to  clay  it.  ISimnwndji. 

POT'TLE  (pSt'tl),  n.     IW.poteL] 

1.  A  measure  of  two  quarts; — sometimes 
used  for  a  tankard  or  pot,  without  reference  to 
the  measure,  out  of  which  ghisses  are  filled. 

He  drink*  you  with  fUcUity  your  Dane  dead  drunk  crc  the 
tiKXt iMltk  c»n  be  tilled.  ^lui- 

2.  A  small  cone-shaped  basket  for  holding 
strawberries  and  other  fruit.  Simmo>ids. 

POT'TLE-DRAiTGHT  (-drftft),  n.  The  taking  of 
a  pottle  of  liquor  at  one  draught.  Hal  iwell. 

t  POT'LI-LSNT,  a.     [L.  potulentm.'] 

1.  Intoxicated  ;  somewhat  inebriated.  Bailey. 

2.  That  may  be  drunk  ;  drinkable.    Johnson. 

P(')T-VAL'rANT  (p8t-vi4ryaiit),  a.  Courageous 
from  the  etfccts  of  liquor  only  ;  rendered  valiant 
by  strong  drink.  Addison. 

P6T-WAL'LeR  (-W51'-),  )  „.     ^^.n^.  pot, 

P(')T-WAL'LQ-Ppa  (-wSl'lo-per),  >  and  K.ii.tocal- 
lan,  to  boil.]  A  name  given  prior  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill  [1832]  to  a  voter  at  elec- 
tions of  members  of  Parliament,  in  certain 
boroughs,  in  England. 

«j$~  Tt  included,  theoretically,  all  inhabitants  pro- 
curing tlioir  own  diet,  that  is,  pot-boilers  (wallo|>erK), 
or  in  uilior  words  all  male  inhabitants  not  chargeable 
to  a  parish  as  paupers.     Wright. 

PoOcir,  n.  [Low  L.  pochia,  a  bag;  Fr.  pochc. — 
A.  S.  /mcca,  a  bag ;  Ger.  bauch,  belly  ;  Dan. 
bug,  belly.] 

1.  A  small  bag;  a  sack,  —  commonly  a  leath- 
ern sack  ;  a  pocket.  Swift. 

2.  A  pot-belly  ;  a  big  belly  or  paunch.  Johnson. 

3.  (Ornith.)  The  sac  attached  to  the  bills  of 
certain  birds,  as  the  pelican.  Wright. 

4.  (Mil.)  A  case  of  leather  lined  with  tin, 
used  bv  soldiers  to  carry  amnmnition.  Campbell. 

5.  ()iot.)  A  silicle  or  short  pod.  drag. 
e.  (Zoiil.)  A  sac  for  the  food  or  the  young; 

—  a  marsupium.  Jaranae, 

PoUcU,  r.  a.     1.  To  put  in  a  pouch ;  to  pocket. 

In  January,  husband  that  i>ouc/teth  the  groats, 

Will  krcuk  up  his  lay,  or  be  suwing  of  oats.  TuAvr. 

2.  To  swallow.     "  Throat  to  pouch  it  [prey]." 

3.  t  To  pout.  Ainsworth. 
PoOch'-lIke,  a.    Resembling  a  pouch. 

t  PoCcH'-.MoOtH,  n.  A  mouth  with  blubbered 
or  swelled  lips.  Ash. 

t  Po0cH'-M6i>THED  (-mbfttbd),  a.  Having  blub- 
ber lips ;  blubber-lipped.  Ainsworth. 

P6u-9H6Nr,',  n.  A  black  tea;  a  superior  kind 
of  souchong.  Simmonds. 

PdU-DRiCTTE'  (p&-dr&l').n.  [Fr.]  An  artificial 
manure,  consisting  of  human  excrement  dried 
in  the  air,  and  mixed  with  copperas,  gypsum, 
and-  charcoal ;  dried  night-soil.       Farm.  Ency. 

t  POUL'DA-VIS,  n.  A  kind  of  sail-cloth.  —  See 
PoLE-D;VVY.  Ainsworth. 

P01)l'D5R,  v.  a.    See  Powder.  Todd. 

PoOl.'DRO.V,  n.  That  part  of  armor  which  covers 
the  shoulders.  —  See  Powlduox.  Todd. 

Comrailc,  lifting  high  the  deadly  battle-axe. 

Through  iHiiililron  and  through  shoulder  deeply  driven. 

Buried  it  iu  his  bosom.  Southey. 

PdULK  (pol),  n.  [Fr.]  The  stakes  in  some  games 
of  cards  ;  —  written  also  pool.  SoiUhcme. 

PCJULP,  n.     [L.  piilpa,  a  fleshy  part;  Fr.  poulpe.] 

1.  (Zoil.)  The  soft  or  animal  part  of  one  of 
the  testaceous  varieties  of  the  Octopoda,  a  fam- 
ily of  cephalopodous  moUusks. 

.»;?!i!''''  "JO'"*'"'  'be  •hell  [of  the  argonaut]  WM  moved, 
•nrt  (he  ;ion//)  separated  itself  from  it.  Kng.  Q/c. 

2.  One  of  the  molluscous  animals  of  the  fam- 
ily Octopoda,  which  are  without  a  shell ;  Octo- 
pus vulgaris.  Eng.  Cyc. 

POULT  (p8lt),  n.  [L.  puUus,  a  young  fowl;  Fr. 
pinilet ;  —  according  to  \Vm.  Smith  a  contrac- 
tion of  pneUns,  a  boy  ;  puer,  a  boy  ;  —  according 
to  Lidddl  &;  Scott,  the  same  as  Gr.  jr<i;.o  ,  a 
young  animal.]     A  chicken ;  a  pullet.        King. 

t  PAUL'TgR  (|«l't?r),  n.    Poulterer.  Shak. 
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POUL'T^R-^R,  n.     1.  A  dealer  in  poultry. 

2.  Formerly  an  othcer  in  the  household  of 
the  English  sovereign  who  had  charge  of  the 
poultry.  Wright. 

POUL'TJCE  (psi'tjs),  n.  [Gr.  iroXrof,  porridge  ;  L. 
puis,  pultis,  a  thick  pup ;  It.  polta,  pap.]  A 
medicine,  composed  of  various  ingredients,  as 
of  mealy,  fatty  substances,  of  leaves  of  plants, 
of  certain  fruits,  of  crumbs  of  bread,  &c.,  ap- 
plied externally,  to  remove  inflammation,  under 
the  form  of  a  thick  pap  ;  a  cataplasm. DK/ty/(Son. 

POUL'TICE  (pel'tjs),  V.  a.  [i.  POt'LTlCED  ;  pp. 
I'ot'LTiciNO,  roiLTiCEl).]  To  apply  a  poul- 
tice to.  Johnson. 

t  POUL'T|VE,  n.  A  poultice.  "  Poultives  allayed 
pains  but  drew  down  the  humors."  Temple. 

POL'L'TRY  (pcl'ir?),  n.  [Fr.  potilct,  a  young  fowl ; 
pouk,  a.' \ic\\.  —  See  PfLi.KT.]  DiHerent  kinds 
of  birds,  as  the  cock  and  hen,  the  turkey,  the 
duck,  the  goose,  Ac,  reared  for  the  production 
of  eggs,  feathers,  and  for  the  use  of  tneir  bodies 
as  food ;  domestic  fowls.  Brande. 

POUL'TRY-HoOsE,  n.  A  structure  in  which 
poultry  are  kept  in  the  night-time.  Brande. 

POUL'TRY-YARD,  n.  A  yard  in  which  poultry 
are  kept.  Clarke. 

PoCnce,  n.  [L.  pungo,  punctus,  to  prick,  to 
pierce,  to  penetrate ;  It.  pvnzone,  a  blow,  a 
punch;  ^\>.piinzon,  a  punch.] 

1.  The  claw  or  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

'T  was  a  mean  prey  for  a  bird  of  his  jiounca.      AUerbwry. 

2.  Cloth  worked  in  eyelet-holes. 

Homily  against  Excess  of  Apparel. 
PoOncE,   v.  n.     To   seize   something   with   the 
pounces  or  talons  ;  —  used  with  on  or  upon. 

So  when  a  fulcon  skims  the  airy  way. 

Stoops  from  the  clouds,  and  pomtcei  on  his  prey.   Whitehead. 

POUXCE,  n.   [Fr. ponce,  pumice.  —  See  Pimice  ] 

1.  A  powder,  as  that  made  from  sandarach,  or 
that  made  from  the  bone  of  the  cuttle-fish,  used 
to  prevent  ink  from  spreading  on  paper.  Brande. 

2.  Colored  powders  used  by  pattern  drawers 
for  sprinkling  over  pricked  papers.         Brande. 

POUNCE,  V.  a.  [i.  POIXCKD ;  pp.  POUNCIXO, 
POUNCED.]  1.  To  pierce  ;  to  perforate: — to 
work  in  eyelet-holes.  Bacon. 

A  short  coat  guarded  and  jiounced.         Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  To  sprinkle  through  small  holes.      Bacon. 

3.  To  sprinkle  with  pounce.  Smart. 

p6uNCE'-B6x,  n.  A  receptacle  with  a  perfo- 
rated cover  for  sprinkling  pounce.      Simmonds. 

POUNCED  (piiflnst),  a.  1.  Having  talons.  Thomson. 

2.  Ornamented  with  a  continuous  series  of 

dots  over  the  entire  surface.  FairhoU. 

POtJN'cpr-BoX,  n.  A  small  perforated  box, 
used  for  holding  perfume  or  powder.  Shak. 

t  POUN'C!NG§,  n.  pi.  Holes  stamped  in  clothes 
by  way  of  ornament.  Beau,  (f  tl. 

POl^ND,  n.  [Goth.  &i  A.  S.  pund;  Dut.  pond; 
Ger.  pfund;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  pund. —  W.  punt; 
Gael,  punml.  —  L.  pondus ;  pendo,  to  weign  ;  It. 
pondo.'] 

1.  A  weight  of  different  kinds,  consisting  of 
twelve  ounces  troy,  or  sixteen  avoirdupois. 

XEg"  The  troy  pound  is  equal  to  .'>760  prainsi ;  the 
avoirdupois  |)oimd  is  equal  to  7000  troy  firains  ;  — 
therefore  the  troy  (lound  is  to  the  avoirdupois  pound 
as  144  is  to  175.     Davits. 

2.  A  money  of  account  consisting  of  twenty 
shillings,  the  value  of  which  varies  in  different 
countries. — See  Smi.MXO. 

JTS-  The  exchance  value  in  tTnited  States  money 
of  the  |>ound  sterline  of  Great  Driiain  is  that  of  its 
former  value,  9i4.44  4-9,  which  is  considerably  below 
cither  its  intrinsic  or  its  cnmmercial  value.  Tlie  com- 
mercial value  is  generally  alMMit  1)  iH>r  cent,  more  than 
this  exchange  or  nominal  par  value,  or  almut  94.84. 
Orrrnle4^f. 

aes-  Anciently,  240  pence  were  equivalent  to  a 
pound  [weieht]  of  silver  ;  hence  the  origin  of  the 
term  as  appli>>d  to  money  of  account.     Brande. 

PoOXD,  n.  [A.  S.  pund,  a  fold  ;  pyndan,  to  shut 
up.]  An  enclosed  place  set  apart  by  authority 
for  the  confinement  of  beasts  ;  pinfold.    Sirift. 

POOnD,  r.  a.    [A.  S.  punian.]    [i.  founded  ;  pp 

POUNDING,  POUNDED.] 


POUR 

L  To  beat  with  a  pestle  or  at  with  a  pntle ; 

to  strike  repeatedly  and  heavily. 

With  cruel  bUtw  she  innauU  her  blublierwl  cbMka.      Xlrydca. 

2.  To  p-ind  with  a  pestle  ;  to  bray  ;  to  best 
into  small  particles  ;  to  pulverize  by  beating. 

Lined  pcstlea  bniudUhed  In  lh«  air. 

Loud  strokes  with  iHtmuJiug  spice  the  &brfe  read.    Ocrik. 

POOnU,  c.  a.  [A.  S.  pyndan,  to  shut  up.]  To 
shut  up  in  a  pound  ;  to  imprison,  as  in  a  pound. 

I  ordered  John  to  let  out  the  good  man'i  sbcrp  thai  mm 
pouHtleU  by  uight  lS,MetaU>r. 

PoOnD'A^SE,  n.  L  a  certain  sum  deducted  from 
a  pound  ;  a  certain  sum  paid  out  of  each  pound. 

In  /joutu/of/t  and  drawbMks  I  Iom  half  my  rent         S^ift. 

2.  (Law.)  An  allowance  made  to  a  sheriff 
upon  the  amount  levied  under  an  execution;  — 
estimated  in  England,  and  formerly  in  the 
United  States,  at  so  much  on  the  pound:  —  (Old 
Eng.  Law.)  a  subsidy  of  twelve  pence  in  the 
pound  gr.inted  to  the  king,  of  all  manner  of 
merchandise  of  every  merchant,  as  well  denizen 
as  alien,  either  exported  or  imported.     Burrill. 

3.  t  The  impounding  of  cattle.  HuloH. 

4.  A  charge  for  impounding  cattle.  SimmoiuU. 

p6i)ND'-BREACH,  n.  (Law.)  The  act  or  the  of- 
fence  of  breaking  a  pound,  for  the  purpose  ol 
taking  out  the  cattle  impounded.  BurrilL 

PoOnd'-CAKE,  n.  A  rich  sweet-cake ;  — so 
named  because  the  principal  ingredients  are 
used  pound  for  pound.  SimmoiuU. 

P(il)ND'-C6v-{;RT,  n.  [Eng.  pound  and  covert.^ 
(Law.)  A  pound  which  is  close  or  covered  over, 
such  as  a  stable  or  other  building.     Blackstone. 

PoC.ND'gR,  «.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  pounds  ; 
an  instrument  used  for  pounding ;  a  pestle. 

2.  A  person  or  a  thing  denominated  from  a 
certain  number  of  pounds,  as  a  gun  is  called  a 
six,  twelve,  twenty-four  pounder,  from  the 
weight  of  the  ball  it  carries  :  —  a  man  having  a 
y'early  income  of  ten  pounds,  a  ten  pounder :  —  a 
note,  a  ten,  twenty,  &c.,  pounder,  from  the  sum 
it  bears.  Darit.     Stcifi. 

3.  A  kind  of  large,  heavy  pear.  Dryden. 

P60nd'-f667/ISH,  a.  Neglecting  the  pare  of 
large  sums  in  attending  to  little  ones.  "  Penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish."  Burton. 

PoOnd'-KEEP-ER,  n.  One  who  has  charge  of  a 
pound  for  cattle.  Simmonds. 

PoOnd'-O-VERT',  n.  [Eng.  potmd  and  overt.] 
(Law.)  A  pound  for  cattle,  that  is  open  ever- 
head.  Blackstone, 

PoCvD'-RATE,  n.  (Law.)  A  rate  or  payment 
by  the  pound.  Toller. 

POl^NX'A,  n.  (Min.)  Borate  of  soda;  borax.  Dana. 

p6u'P(;-t6n  (pfl'p?-t8n),  n.     [Fr.  poup>^e,  a  doll.] 

1.  A  puppet ;  a  babv  ;  a  doll.  Johnson. 

2.  [Fr.  poupeton.]  Hashed  meat.   SimmotuU. 

Pdu'PlCS  (pd'piks),  n.pL  (Cookery.)  Veal  steaks 
and  slices  of  bacon.  Bailey. 

II  POUR  (p«r)  [pflr,  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Ifft.  XareM; 
p6r,  t>.  P.  J. ;  pbftr,  IF. ;  p6r,  pCr,  or  poGr,  /'.],  r.  a. 
[Supposed  from  W.  bwnc,  to  cast.  Johnson.  — 
Minsheu  derives  it  from  Dut.  boren,  to  tilt  fa 
vessel) ;  Skinner,  either  from  the  sound  of  fall- 
ing water,  or  from  the  L.  punts  [free  from  dirt]. 
The  rush  of  the  tide  is  sometimes  called  the 
bore,  which  word  may  be  traced  to  the  A.  S. 
borian,  to  bore,  to  pierce,  to  make  an  opening : 


to  pour  (by  the  change  of  ^  into  b)  may  be  the 
same   word.      Richm 

POUMINO,  POUKED.] 


p  into 


POUKED  ;   pp. 


1.  To  let,  as  a  liquid,  out  of  a  vessel,  or  into 
some  place  or  receptacle ;  to  throw  or  cast 
forth,  as  a  liquid,  sand,  &e.,  from  an  opening, 
in  large  quantities,  not  as  rain,  in  drops,  but  in 
a  stream,  as  from  a  watersjKiut ;  to  shed ;  to  spill. 

But,  since  this  mesmve  came,  ynu  sink  and  aettle. 

As  if  cold  water  had  been  pourni  upon  you.  Lrfihm. 

2.  To  send  forth  in  a  stream,  or  in  large 
quantities  ;  to  emit  in  a  continued  course  or 
current,  or  in  constant  succession  ;  to  give  vent 
to ;  to  let  out. 

A  multitude  like  that  which  the  populous  noHfa 
Pouml  never  from  her  froien  loins.  Miltom 

The  devntion  of  the  heart . . ,  pours  itself  fbrth  in  snppll- 
cations  and  prayers.  Pi-iftt. 
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POWWOW 


Ij  POUR  (p3r),  V.  n.  1.  To  issue  in  a  stream  or 
continued  current ;  to  stream  ;  to  flow. 

It  cannot  rain  but  it  puur».  Proverb. 

2.  To  rush  tumultuously  or  in  a  crowd. 

If  tlie  rude  throng  pour  on  with  furious  puce.  Gay. 

II  POUR'gR  (por'er),  n.     One  that  pours.        Todd. 

POiJR'LlEU  (pur'lu),  n.    See  Purlieu.         Todd. 

POUR-PAR'TY,  n.  [Fr.  pour,  for,  and  parti, 
party.]  {L:iio.)  A  division  or  share  of  hinds 
which,  before  the  partition,  were  held  jointly  by 
parceners.  yVliiskaw. 

POUR'POINT,  n.  [Fr.1  The  quilted  doublet  worn 
by  soldiers  and  civilians  in  the  fourteenth  iind 
fifteenth  centuries.  FairhoU. 

POUR-PRESTURE  (p6r-prest'yur),  n.  [Law  Fr. 
pour  pris,  an  enclosure.]  (^Laio.)  The  act  of 
wrongfully  taking  and  appropriating  to  One's 
self  any  thing,  whether  it  be  jurisdiction,  land, 
or  franchise.  Brande. 

p6uR'Str(-vANT,  n.    See  Pursvivant.  Bouvier. 

POUR-TRAY' (p6r-tra'),«;. a.  See  PoRTRAY.  Todd. 

POUR'VgY-ANCE,  n.     See  Purveyance. 

t  POUSSE  (pods),  n.    Pulse  ;  pease.  Spenser. 

POUT,  n.  1.  A  sullen  look  made  by  thrusting  out 
the  lips;  a  fit  of  suUenness. 

A  frown,  a  jyoul,  a.  tear,  a  kiss.  Lloi/d. 

2.  (Teh.)  A  malacopterygious  fish,  common 
on  the  English  coast,  having  the  power  of  in- 
flating a  membrane  which  covers  the  eyes  and 
other  parts  about  the  head  ;  Morrhua  lusca ;  — 
called  also  bib-pjut,  and  tchiting-pout : — a 
fresh-water  fish  of  the  family  Silurider,  found 
in  the  rivers  of  America ;  catfish ;  horn-pout ; 
Pilmelodus  cattvs.  Yarrell.     Storer. 

3.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  bird.  Carew. 
p6i)t,  v.  11.     [Skinner  suggests  Fr.  bouter,  to  put 

or  push  forward.  Richardsoti.']    \i.  pouted  ;  pp. 

POUTIXG,    POUTED.] 

1.  To  look  sullen  by  thrusting  out  the  lips. 

The  nurse  remained  pouting,  nor  would  slie  touch  a  bit 
during  the  whole  dinner.  Arbutknot, 

2.  To  hang  prominent,  as  the  lips  in  pouting ; 
to  project.     "  His  pouting  cheeks."      Bp.  Hall. 

A  human  head,  hooked  nose,  a.nd  pouting  lips.       Drjiden. 

P6i)t'5R,  n.     1.  One  who  pouts.  Clarke. 

2.  A  kind  of  pigeon.  —  See  Powter.     Todd. 

POUT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  pouts  ;  a  fit  of 
sullenness.  Beau.  S;  Fl. 

POUT'|NG-LY,  ad.    In  a  pouting  manner. 

P0V'5R-TY,  n.  [L.  paupertas;  It.  poverta;  Sp. 
pobreza ;  Fr.  p3.uvrett.\ 

1.  The  state  of  being  poor  ;  destitution  ;  want 
of  means  ;  penury  ;  indigence  ;  necessity  ;  want. 

Every  man  endeavors  with  his  utmost  care  to  hide  his 
povertu  from  others  and  his  idleness  from  himself.     Johmon. 

2.  Meanness ;  defect ;  barrenness  ;  poorness. 

There  is  in  all  excellences  of  composition  a  kind  of  po»- 
erty  or  a  casualty  or  jeopardy.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Ponertii  implies  scanty  means  of  support, 
and  is  opposed  to  riches  ;  indigence  implies  a  nearer 
approach  to  entire  destitution  than  poverty  ;  penury 
is  great  scarcity  or  want ;  pauperism  implies  main- 
tenance by  public  charity.  A  poor  man,  and  even  an 
indiirent  man,  rniy  maintain  his  inrlepondcnco  of  char- 
acter and  self-respect  ;  but  a  pauper  is  degraded  both 
in  his  own  eyes  and  in  tlie  eyes  of  others. 

POVV,  interj.  An  e.vclamation  of  contempt.  Shak. 

POW'D^R,  w.  [L.pulois;  It.  polvere  ;  Sp.  polio; 
Old  Fr.  pouldre  ;  Fr.  poudre.'] 

1.  Dust  of  the  earth  or  as  of  the  earth  ;  mi- 
nute dry  pirticles  ;  any  substance  or  body  com- 
minuted or  pulverized. 

We  wipe  off  against  you  the  powder  that  cleaved  to  us  of 
your  city.  Luke  x.  W,  Winkliffe'i  Trans. 

lie  took  the  calf  which  they  had  made  and  burnt  it  in  the 
fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder.  Ex.  xxxii.  iiO. 

2.  A  combination  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  char- 
coal granulated ;  gunpowder.  Ure. 

3.  Perfumed  dust  or  flour  for  the  hair.   Pope. 

POVV^'upR,  V.  a.  [Fr.  poudrer.']  [t.  powdered  ; 
pp.  powdering,  powdered!] 

1.  To  reduce  to  powder  or  to  dust ;  to  pound ; 
to  comminute,  or  to  grind  to  particles ;  to  pxil- 
verize.  Spenser. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  powder,  or  as  with  pow- 
der or  dust.    "  Powder  thy  radiant  hair."  Donne. 

That  milky  way  pondered  with  stars.  Hilton. 


3.  To  sprinkle  with  salt ;  to  salt,     [r.] 

Salting  of  oysters,  and  powdering  of  meat,  keepcth  them 
from  putrefaction.  Bacon. 

POW'DgR,  V.  n.     1.  To  fall  to  dust. 

2.  t  To  come  with  violence  or  tumult. 

Down  comes  a  kite  powdering  upon  them.     L' Estrange. 

PoW'DgR-BOX,  n.  A  box  for  keeping  powder 
for  the  hair.  Gay. 

PoW'DgR— CART,  n.  A  carriage  for  conveying 
gunpowder  and  shot  for  artillery.       Simmonds. 

P0VV'D{;R-CHEST,  n.     {Naiit.)     1.   A   chest   on 
board  a  vessel  for  holding  the  gunpowder.  Davis. 
2.  A  chest  or  box  filled  with  gunpowder,  peb- 
ble-stones, and  such  like  materials,  set  on  fire 
when  a  ship  is  boarded  by  an  enemy.      Wright. 

PoWdeR-FLAsk,  n.  A  flask  for  gunpowder ;  a 
powder-horn.  Simmonds. 

PoWd^R-HORN,  n.  A  horn  or  a  case  used  by 
sportsmen  for  carrying  gunpowder.   Siimnonds. 

POWdER-ING-TUB,  n.     1.  A   vessel   in   which 

meat  is  salted.  More. 

2.  The  place  in  which  a  person  infected  with 

a  venereal  disease  is  cured.  Shak. 

PoWDipR-MAG-A-ziNE',  n.  A  bomb-proof 
building,  for  holding  gunpowder,  in  fortified 
places.  Davis. 

PoWd^R— MILL,  n.  A  mill  in  which  gunpowder 
is  made.  Arbuthnot. 

PoW'D^R— MINE,  n.  A  cavern  in  which  powder 
is  placed,  so  as  to  be  fired.  Rowley. 

PoWnpR-MON'Kpy,  n.  A  boy  who  carries  pow- 
der from  the  magazine  to  the  gunner.  Simtnonds. 

POVV'D^R-ROOM,  n.  (Naut.)  A  room  in  a  ship 
in  which  gunpowder  is  kept.  Waller. 

PoWDIgR-Y,  «.  [Ft.  potidrcux.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  powder;  dusty;  friable.  "A 
hrown,  poicdery  spar."  JVbodward. 

POW-DIKE,  n.  A  sort  of  dike  in  a  marsh  or  fen. 

The  pow-dike  in  the  fens  of  Norfolk.  Ulackstone. 

POW'^R,  n.  [L.  posse,  to  be  able;  potis,  able, 
and  sum,  esse,  to  be  ;  It.  pofeie,  power ;  Sp. 
poder ;  Fr.  pouvoir.'] 

1.  The  faculty  or  the  ability  to  do  something; 
a  virtue,  efficacy,  or  force  in  one  thing  to  origi- 
nate or  produce  another  ;  ableness. 

To  every  thing  we  call  a  cause  we  ascribe  power  to  produce 
the  effect.  In  intelligent  causes,  the  power  may  be  witliout 
being  exerted;  so  I  have  powerio  run  when  I  sit  still  or  walk. 
But  in  inanimate  causes  we  conceive  no  jjot/rej- but  what  is 
exerted,  and  therefore  measure  the  power  of  the  cause  by 
the  effect  which  it  actually  produces.  The/jowcr  of  an  acidto 
dissolve  iron  is  measured  by  what  it  actually  dissolves.  Jieid. 
Active  power  is  the  principle  of  action,  whether  imminent 
-  or  transient.  Passive  power  is  the  principle  of  bearing  or 
receiving.  Fleming. 

2.  Liability  of  a  thing  to  be  influenced  by  a 
cause  ;  capacity  to  be  acted  upon  in  some  par- 
ticular manner ;  susceptibility. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  a  power  of  resistance  in  matter,  and 

of  a  jjower  of  endurance  in  mind.  Fleming. 

Ice  has  the  power  of  being  melted.  Day. 

3.  The  origin  of  force  ;  force ;  might ;  as, 
"  The  power  of  water,  or  of  wind  "  ;  "  The  pow- 
er of  steam  "  ;  "  The  power  of  a  machine." 

4.  Animal  strength  ;  muscular  force. 

The  power  both  of  hand  and  foot.  Gotver. 

The  supposed  power  of  one  horse  is  the  unit.  Loomis. 

5.  Mental  ability  or  force  ;  faculty  of  the  mind. 

The  sudden  surprise  of  my  powers.  .  Sliak. 

6.  Comtnand  ;  atithority  ;  dominion  ;  sover- 
eignty ;  sway;  rule;  control;  influence. 

Armies, .  . .  the  support  and  tools  of  absolute  power. 

Chesterfield. 
Dejected  1    No,  it  never  shall  be  said 
That  fate  had  power  uiK>n  a  Spartan  soul.        Driiden. 

7.  One  invested  with  dominion  or  authority  ; 
a  sovereign  ;  a  potentate. 

These  two  powers  have  contested  their  title  to  the  kingdom 

of  Cyprus  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Turk.  Addison. 

Powers  and  dominions,  deities  of  heaven.  Milton. 

8.  Military  force  ;  national  strength  ;  an 
army  ;  a  host.  "  Gazellus  .  .  .  issued  forth  with 
all  his  poorer,  and  gave  hiin  battle."       Knolles. 

9.  A  divinity ;  a  superhuman  being  ;  an  an- 
gel, good  or  bad. 

With  indignation  thus  he  broke 

His  awful  silence,  and  the  powers  bespoke.       Dryden. 

10.  {Mech.)  A  force  which,  being  applied  to  a 


machine,  produces,  or  tends  to  produce,  motion • 
—  opposed  to  the  weight  or  load. 

11.  {Law.)  An  authority  which  one  gives  to 
another  to  act  for  him  :  —  an  authority  euabliu" 
a  person  to  dispose,  through  the  medium  of  the 
statutes  of  uses,  of  an  interest  vested  either  in 
himself  or  in  another  person.  Burrill- 

12.  {Optics.)  Capability  of  producing  certain 
optical  eiiects,  as  that  of  lenses  and  mirrors,  sim- 
ply or  in  combination,  to  magnify  the  apparent 
linear  or  superficial  dimensions  of  objects,  or  to 
assist  vision.  Young. 

13.  {Arith.  &  Algebra.)  The  result  obtained 
by  taking  a  quantity  a  certain  number  of  times 
as  a  factor  ;  as,  "  a^  {a  X  a)  is  the  second /joirer 
of  a  " ;  "  5*  {o  y.  5  X  5),  or  125,  is  the  third 
power  of  5."  Davies  <Sf  Peck. 

14.  A  great  quantity  or  number  ;  a  good  deal. 
[Low.]     "  A  power  of  good  things."      Johnson. 

The  vessel  hanging  prone,  a  jiower  of  water  scoops  u  p  from 
the  sea.  FnufhavK 

Power  of  attorney,  {Law.)  a  written  instrument  un- 
der seal  by  which  one  party  appoints  another  to  bo 
his  attorney,  and  empowers  such  attorney  to  act  for 
him.  Burrill. —  Power  of  an  hyperbola,  (Geom.)  tlio 
rhombus  described  upon  the  abscissa  and  ordinate  of 
the  vertex  of  the  curve  when  referred  to  its  iUiynip- 
totes.  Dnvien.  —  Conducting  power,  power  to  transmit 
electricity  or  heat. —  Dispersive  power,  {Out.)  the 
power  of  transparent  substances  to  separate  light  into 

its  component  colors Matrnifying powers,  {Opt.)  the 

number  of  times  the  apparent  linear  or  superticial  di- 
mensions of  an  object  are  enlarged  or  multiplied 

Mechanical  powers,  {Mech.)  the  six  simple  machines 
called  the  lencr,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  pulley,  the  in- 
clined plane,  the  screw,  and  the  wedge.  Imoviis Re- 
fractive power,  {Opt.)  the  power  of  transparent  sub- 
stances to  cause  light,  transmitted  through  them,  to 
deviate  frotu  its  direction.  —  The  great  powers  of  F.u- 
rope,  {Mod.  Diplomacy.)  England,  France,  Austria, 
Russia,  Prussia.     Brande. 

Syn.  —  The  distinction  between  the  powers  and 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  is,  that  faculty  is  more  prop- 
erly applied  to  what  is  natural  and  original,  in  oppo- 
sition to  what  is  acquired  ;  as,  tlio/acu%  of  Judgin^i, 
the  power  o(  habit  ;  the  capacity  o(  acquiring  habits, 
knowledge,  &c.  Powers  are  active  or  passive,  natural 
or  acquired.  Poicers  natural  and  active  are  called 
faculties  ;  powers  natural  and  psssi  ve  are  called  capaci- 
ties'AnA  receptivities,  //aftjts  are  acquired  poicez-s.  Mr. 
Locke  says,  "  The  power  of  thinking  is  called  the  vii- 
derstanding,  and  the  power  of  volition  the  will,  an  I 
these  two  powers  or  abilities  of  the  mind  are  called 
faculties."  —  See  ABILITY,  STRENGTH. 

t  POVV'pR-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  performing. 
"  How  powerable  time  is  !  "  Camden. 

POW'^R-FUL,  a.  1.  Having  power  ;  strong  ;  po- 
tent ;  forcible ;  mighty ;  efficacious ;  cogent ;  con- 
clusive ;  valid.  "  Powerful  opposition."  Ayliffe. 
2.  Great ;  much.  [Low.]  Carlton.  Bartktt. 
Syn.  —  Powerful  and  potent  signify  having  power  ; 
strong,  liaving  strength  ;  mighty,  having  might.  A 
powerful  prince,  man,  or  argument  ;  a  potent  drug  or 
modicino;  a  mighty  sovereign  or  genius;  a  strong 
man,  roi)e,  mind,  argument,  or  attachment ;  forcible 
expression,  reasoning  ;  vigorous  effort  ;  efficacious 
remedy. 

POW'pR-FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  powerful  manner: 
potently  ;  miglitily  ;  forcibly.  Locke. 

PoWj^R-FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  pow- 
erful ;  force  ;  potency  ;  power  ;  might.  llakeweU. 

PoW'pR-LESS,  a.  Having  no  power  ;  impotent; 
weak  ;  helpless.  "  Powerless  to  speak."     Pope. 

POWpR-LfSS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  pow- 
erless ;  impotence ;  weakness.  Chalmers. 

PoWgR-LOOM,  n.  A  loom  worked  by  steam, 
water,  or  other  power.  McCuUoch. 

PdW PR-PRESS,  n.  A  printing-press  worked  by 
steam,  by  water,  or  by  other  power.  Ency. 

POWL'DRON,  n.  {Her.)  That  part  of  armor 
which  covers  the  shoulders ;  —  written  also 
pouldron.    .  Sandys. 

PoW'T^R,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  variety  of  domestic 
pigeon  which  has  the  power  of  inflating  the 
crop;  the  cropper; — written  also  potiter.  Todd. 

PoWwoW,  n.  1.  Among  the  American  Indians, 
a  kind  of  conjurer,  sorcerer,  or  diviner:  —  an 
incantation  preliminary  to  a  grand  hunt,  a  coun- 
cil, a  warlike  expedition,  &c.,  accompanied  with 
dancing  and  great  noise  and  confusion.  Brainerd. 
2.  A  noisy  meeting.  [Vulgar,  U.  S.]    Inman. 

PoWwoW,  V.  n.  To  use  magical  arts  ;  to  prac- 
tise sorcery  ;  to  conjure.  Boucher. 
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p6x  (p«k»),  n      [A  contraction  of  pocks.'] 

1.  A  disease  characterized  by  i)U8tulcs;  an 
eruptive  distemper.  Burton. 

2.  t  The  small  pox.  Farmer. 

3.  The  venereal  disease  ;  syphilis.   Wiseman. 

PrtX,  V,  a.    To  communicate  the  pox,  or  venereal 

disease,  to. 
POf .  n.     [Sp.  apoyo,  a  prop,  a  stay  ;  Fr.  ajtpui.] 

1.  A  rope-dancer's  pole.  Juhnson. 

2.  A  pole  to  impel  or  steer  a  boat.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Pegge. 

POt'AL,  n.  A  kind  of  striped  cloth  for  covering 
geats.  Stmmonds. 

PO^'-BYRD,  n.     A  bird  of  New  Zealand.       Cook. 
POt-NA'DO,  n.     A  poniard,     [u.]  Lilg. 

POf-NfiTTE',  n.     A  small  bodkin.  Old  Play. 

POf '6ir,  n.     (Zo"l.)  A  species 

of  armadillo  vry  common 

in  Paraguay;  yellow-footed 

armadillo ;  Dasypus  Encou- 

bert.  Eng.  Cyc. 

POZ  B,  t>.  a.    To  puzzle.  —  See 

POSB.  Shak.     (Dafia>«»  JEncoubert). 

P6z-Zli-Q-LA'NA,  n.  A  light,  porous,  friable 
mineral,  various  in  color,  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  chiefly  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
iron  ;  —  written  also  pozzolana,  and  so  called 
from  PozzHoli,  in  Italy.  Cleaveland.  Bigelow. 
Kg-  Poizuolaiia  is  the  basis  of  water  ccuiont  or 
hyiiraulic  ceinonts,  otiiorwiso  called  Roman  cements, 
which  liavo  the  property  or  hardening  in  a  few  min- 
utes after  being  mixed  with  lime  or  mortar,  even  un- 
der water.     Bigelow. 

PRAAM  (pram),  n.  [Dut.]  {Xaut.)  A  sort  of 
lighter  used  in  Holland  and  in  the  Baltic;-^ 
written  also  pram,  prame,  and  prahnie.  Brande. 

t  PRAc'TJC,  «.     L  Practical.  South. 

2.  Sly ;  artful ;  treacherous.  Spenser. 

t  PRAC'TIC,  n.     Practice  ;  —  opposed  to  theory. 

Of  great  prnctic  with  strangera.  ffotlon. 

PRAc-T|-CA-BiL'|-TV,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  practicable ;  capability  of  being 
done  ;  feasibility ;  practicableness.         Stewart. 

FRAc'TI-CA-BLE,  a.  [It.  practicabUe;  Sp.  ^  Fr. 
practicable.] 

1.  That  may  be  done,  practised,  or  accom- 
plished; performable ;  feasible;  possible. 

2.  {Mil.)  Noting  a  breach  which  is  easy  to  be 
entered  or  ascended  by  assailants.      Stocqueler. 

Syn.  —  See  Possible. 
PRAc'TI-C.\-BLE-NESS,   n.     The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  practicable  ;  practicability.  Locke. 

PRAc'T|-CA-BLY,  ad.     In  a  practicable  manner. 

PRAC'TJ-CAL,  a.  \Gr.  iTonicTiK^i;  vpdaaij,  to  do  ; 
L.  practicus ;  It.  pratico ;  Sp.  practice ;  Fr.  pra- 
tique.J, 

1.  Pertaining  to  practice,  action,  or  use ;  — 
opposed  to  speculative  or  theoretical.         South. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Hible  are  all  practical,  and  are  in- 
tended for  iiiitclir.al  purposes.  C'A.  Oh. 

Keliffion  comprehends  the  knowledeeof  its  principles, and 
a  suitable  life  and  practice:  the  first,  being  speculative,  may 
be  called  knowledge,  and  the  latter,  tKcause  it  is  iimctical, 
wisdom.  Tillotnon. 

2.  Capable  of,  or  skilled  in,  action  or  practice. 

Tooth-drawers  are  prnclical  philosophers,  that  go  upon  a 
verv  rational  hypothesis,  not  to  cure,  but  to  take  away,  the 
part  atfected.  Steele. 

PRAc-T|-cAi/|-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  prac- 
tical ;  practicalness.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

PRAc'T(-CAI,-LY,  ad.  In  a  practical  manner;  by 
practice  ;  actually.  Howell. 

PRAc'T|-CAL-n6ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
practical ;  practicability.  Johnson. 

PRACTICE  I'prak'tjs),  n.  [Gr.  voaKTixft ;  voAaam,  to 
do ;  It.  pratica ;  Sp.  practica ;  Old  Fr.  prac- 
tice ;  Fr.  iratique^ 

X.  Frequent  repetition  of  the  same  net  or 
acts ;  custom ;  habit ;  as,  "  The  practice  of 
speaking  in  public."  Chesterfifld. 

2.  Customary  use ;  such  use  as  begets  a  habit. 

Obsolete  words  may  be  landablv  revived  when  they  are 
more  sounding  or  more  slguiflcnnt  than  those  in  practice. 

Drpden. 

3.  Actual  performance,  as  distinguished  from 
theory  or  speculation.  Shak. 

There  are  two  f\inetinns  of  the  sont,  contemplation  and 
pnvticr,  according  t<i  that  general  division  of  obiects,  some 
of  which  only  entertain  our  speculations,  others  also  emplov 
our  actions.  .SoufA. 


4.  Dexterity  acquired  by  habit ;  manner. 

Uespltc  bis  nice  fence  and  his  active  prartice.  l^ha^. 

.5.  Act;  conduct;  proceeding;  dealing;  ac- 
tion ;  —  commonly  in  the  plural,  and  in  a  bad 
sense.     "  Covetous /jrac/tt'ca."      2  Fet.  xi.  14. 

6.  Exercise  of  any  profession,  an  of  medicine. 

ARcr  one  or  more  ulcon  funned  in  the  lungs,  I  never,  as  I 
remeinlH-T,  in  tlie  course  of  alHive  forty  yuan' pruclicf,  saw 
liior«  tliau  two  recover.  lilackmuic. 

7.  Artifice ;  stratagem,     [k.]  Shak. 

With  suspicion  of  practice,  the  king  was  suddenly  turnerl. 

diilaeif. 

8.  (Law.)  The  form  and  manner  of  conduct- 
ing suits,  actions,  and  other  judicial  proceed- 
ings at  law  or  in  equity,  civil  or  criminal,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  law,  or  by  the  rules  and  decisions  of 
the  courts.  Biirrill. 

9.  {.'irith.)  A  nile  or  method  for  expeditious- 
ly solving  questions  in  proportion.        Da.  4r  P- 

Syn.  —  See  Custom. 

t  PRAC'T|-§ANT,  n.  An  agent  or  confederate  in 
treachery.  Shak. 

PRAC'TJSE  (prSk'tjs),  V.  a.  [l.  PBACTI8ED  ;  pp. 
I'K.VCTISINO,  PKACTISKl).] 

1.  To  do,  perform,  or  transact  repeatedly, 
customarily,  or  habitually.  Shak. 

Incline  not  ray  licart  to  practise  wicked  word*  with  men 
that  work  ini(iuity.  JHit,  cxli.  i. 

2.  To  put  into  action  or  practice  ;  to  do,  per- 
form, or  perpetrate,  as  a  trick.  Snak. 

3.  To  use  or  exercise,  as  a  profession.  "  A 
woman  that  practised  i)hysic."  Taller. 

4.  To  use  or  exercise  for  discipline  or  dex- 
terity.    "  At /jrcky/sfrf  distances."  Milton. 

5.  t  To  influence  by  artifice ;  to  cheat. 

To  practine  the  city  into  an  addresi  to  the  queen.      Swift. 
Syn.— See  Exert. 

PEAc'T|8E,  v.  n.  1.  To  endeavor  to  acquire  pro- 
ficiency or  skill  by  practice  ;  as,  "  To  practise 
on  the  organ  "  ;  "  To  practise  with  the  rifle." 

2.  To  do  any  thing  repeatedly  so  as  to  form 
a  habit. 

And  practise  first  ov«r  yourself  to  reign,  Walter. 

3.  To  use  or  exercise  a  profession,  as  that  of 
medicine.  Tatler. 

4.  To  transact  or  negotiate  privily. 

I  have  practiced  with  him, 
And  found  means  to  let  the  victor  know 
Tliat  Syphax  and  Sen)proniu8  ore  his  friends.       Athlinon. 

5.  To  try  or  use  artifices  or  stratagems.  Shak. 

Others,  b^  guilty  artifice,  and  arts 

Of  pronnscd  kindness,  practice  on  our  hearts.      Oranrille. 

PRAc'TJS-gR,  rt.  One  who  practises;  a  practi- 
tioner. "  A />rac<tser  of  new  devices."  Golding. 

PRAc'TIS-Ing,  p.  a.  Exercising  a  profession  ; 
engaged  in  practice. 

PRAU-T!"TI0N-PR  (prjk-tlsh'iin-^r),  n.  1.  One 
who  does  any  thing  habitually,     [ii.]         South. 

2.  One  who  uses  artifice,     [u.1  Whitgift. 

3.  One  actually  engaged  in  the  exercise  "of 
any  art  or  profession,  as  that  of  medicine. 

t  PRAC'TJVE-LY,  ad:     By  practice.  Wam4fr. 

PR.M-  (pr5).      [L.,  before.]     A  prefix  occurring 

in  compound  words  adopted   from   the   Latin, 

and  denoting  priority. — See  Pke. 

PRM(^'\-P^   (prgs'?-p^),    n.       [L.,   command  ye.] 

1.  {Law.)  An  original  writ,  commanding  a 
defendant  to  do  the  thing  required,  or  to  show 
a  reason  for  not  doing  it.  Whishaw. 

2.  Written  instructions  given  by  an  attorney 
or  plaintiff  to  the  clerk  of  a  court,  for  making 
out  a  writ.  Bouvier. 

PJiJE-C6a'^ri-Tj1,  n.  pi.  [L.  pro",  before,  and 
cognosco,  cognitus,  to  know.]  Things  pre\ious- 
ly  known,  in  order  to  understanding  something 
else.  Locke. 

t  PRiC-CQM-MfeND',  t).  a.  To  praise  by  anticipa- 
tion. Swift. 

PRJE-COR  'DI-.^,  n.  pi.  [L.  prtr,  before,  and  cor, 
cordis,  the  heart.]  (.inat.)  The  diaphragm  :  — 
also  the  thoracic  viscera,  and  the  epigastrium, 
or  belly.  Ditnglison. 

PR-f.-COR'ni-AL,  rt.  Pettaining  to  the  pra-cor- 
dia.  Holland. 

PR>E'Dl-AL,  n.  [L.  prtrdium,  land.]  What 
arises  immediately  from  the  ground,  as  grain, 
hay,  wood,  fruits,  &c.  Bourier. 

PR.«F-L9-RA'TIQN  (priMo-rt'shvn),  n.     [h.  prtr. 


before,  and^/bs, /Zort«,  a  flower.]  {Bot.)  M»ti- 
vatton. — Hfc  JEhtiwtioH.  Oray. 

VRM-rO-L.\-A'TUfS,  n.  [L.  prte,  before,  mndjit- 
Uttin,  a  leaf.]  (/*rf.)  Tlie  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  in  a  bud ;  veriiutiim.  Gray. 

PR.t:L-l-('M;'RA-PIIY,  n.  [L.  prttlium,  pra-Uum,  a 
battle,  and  yp^i^t  to  »riU-.J  A  dc»criptiun  of 
battles.  Harris. 

PR.K'.M0RHE,  a.  [L.  pra^mordeo,prtnnor turn,  lo 
bite  oil  the  end.]  {But.)  Ending  abruptly  a« 
if  bitten  olf.  Gray. 

PR/EM-l -Nl'Rg  (prim-ii-nl'r?),  n.  [A  corruption 
of  L.  pramonere,  to  forewarn.] 

1.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  species  of  offence  in  the 
nature  of  a  contempt  against  the  king  and  his 
government,  or  a  writ  granted  for  kuch  of- 
lence.  \Vhi»hnw. 

Ki-  The  Btatutcs  catahliiihini;  Ihiw  ofToncc  wer« 
framed  to  encounter  the  papal  uHiirp.itionH  in  Eng- 
land, its  original  mcanini;  Itcing  the  intriidnrtiun  of  a 
foreign  power  into  the  kingdom,  and  creating  impert- 
urn  in  imperio,  by  paying  lu  pnjtal  priict-mt  that  cihcdi- 
cnce  which  conalitutiunally  bc-lunged  to  the  sovereign 
alone.     BurriU. 

2.  Penalty  incurred  by  an  offence  against  the 
king  and  his  government.  South. 

3.  Difficulty;  distress.     [Low.]  Johnson. 
PRJE-JfO  'AfF.JV,  n.     [L.  pree,  before,  and  nomen, 

a  name.]  {lioman  Ant.)  The  first  name  of  a  per- 
son which  stood  before  the  general  family  name, 
and  distinguished  the  individual.  Andrew$. 

PR.3:-  TKX '  T.^,  n.  [L.  pratcgo,  to  border ;  pr<t, 
before,  and  teao,  to  cover.]  {Rom.  Ant.)  A 
white  robe,  with  a  broad  pur])le  border,  worn  by 
magistrates,  by  priests,  by  boys  until  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  by  girls  until  marrbge.   W.  Smith. 

PR^'TQR,  n.     [L.]     See  PuETOR. 

PR.X-  TO  ' RI-  Cm,  n.  ;  pi.  prjk  toxia.  [L.  ;  pne- 
tor,  a  pretor.]  {Rom.  Ant.)  The  general's  tent 
in  a  camp  : —  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  a 
province  :  —  a  large  house ;  a  palace.  W.  Smith. 

PRAG-MAT'|C,  ;  „_       ^Qf     ^eayiiaTiKdf,   busy, 

PRAG-MAT'|-C.\L,  )  skilled  in  business;  wpiypa, 

something  done ;    L.  pragmatictu ;  It.  pram- 

matico;  Yt.  pragnvitiqite.] 

1.  t  Skilled  in  business  ;  practical.       Milton. 

2.  Assuming  airs  of  business  ;  impertinently 
busy  or  officious  ;  intermeddling ;  conceited. 

The  fellow  grew  so  pnispnnticitt.  that  he  took  u|ion  him 
the  government  of  my  whole  fiimily.  A'*mikitot. 

Pra^matie  sanction,  a  rescript  or  decree  of  a  aov- 
ereign  on  weighty  matters.  In  Eiirop-an  history, 
several  important  ordinances  or  lreatie«  are  called  hy 
this  name.  Twnnf  (he  most  noted  are  the  nrdinance 
oft'harlos  VIC,  of  France,  in  IW'^,  which  p-itabli«lie«l 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  and  Itm  Pmr- 
matic  sa'ictiiin  issued,  in  1724,  by  Cliarlfw  VI.,  Em- 
peror of  (;orniany,  which  secured  the  fhmne  to  hi:i 
daughter  .Maria  Tlieresa.  P.  Cfr.     Bramdf. 

PRAG-.MAT'(-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  pragmatical  man- 
ner ;  meddlingly  ;  impertinently.  Bnrrow. 

PRAG-MAT'I-CAL-N£sS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
pragmatical.  More. 

t  PRAg'MA-TIst,  n.    A  meddler.   Bp.  Reynotdt. 

PRAHME  (priim),  n.    See  Pram.  Todd. 

PRAI'RIE  (pri'r?),«.  [Fr. />roin>,  a  meadow.]  A 
large  natural  lueadow,  or  tract  of  country,  bare 
of  trees,  and  covered  with  grass,  as  in  many 
parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Flint. 

PR.ArRI^DOG  (pri'r?-),  n.  A  small  rodent  ani- 
mal, of  the  souirrel  kind,  found  on  the  prairies 
west  of  the  Missouri  river  ;  Sptrmophihis  Uidtt- 
vicianus ;  —  also  called  prairit'  .if,  Kir;  cLKinnicut. 
tg-  The  prairit  Hog.*  live  together  in  great  rongn». 
gallons,  llieir  numerous  burrows,  situated  close  to- 
gether, being  called  prairie-Jog  tormt.     KinmtemL 

PRAI§'A-BI.E,  a.  That  may  be  praised.  Wickliffe. 

PR.\l!j'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  so  as  to  dcserra 
praise.  Oxford  Lot.  Gram. 

PRAISE  (priz),  »i.  [Dut.  prijs,  price,  praise  ;  Ger. 
prris  ;  Dan.  priis  ;  Sw.  pris.  — Sp.  prrz,  glory.] 

1.  Commendation  ;  appro%T»l ;  admiration  ; 
approbation.     "  Love  of  i>rrti»«»."  A.Smith. 

2.  Fame  ;  renown  ;  celebrity  ;  distinction. 

I  will  get  them  pmifr  and  ftme  in  everj-  land.        ZrpM.  HI.  ISk 

3.  Tribute  of  gratitude ;  laud;  glorification. 

Mr  hath  put  a  new  song  in  mr  mouth,  eren  praite  nnio 
our  Ood.  P*.  xl.  S. 

f>ni»e  to  Ood.  Immortal  pminr. 
For  the  love  that  crowns  our  days.  BarltamU, 
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4.  Ground  or  reason  of  praise.  Dryden. 

He  is  thy  praine,  and  he  is  thy  God.  Deut.  x.  '21. 

Syn.  —  Praise  and  commendatiun  are  bestowed  on 
persons  by  tlieir  superiors  ;  honor  and  applause,  com- 
monly hy  their  inferiors.  A  person  is  praised,  com- 
viended,  and  applauded  for  what  lie  does  ;  lie  is  admired 
for  what  he  is.  Praise  and  commendation  are  verbal  ; 
applause  is  both  verbal  and  manual.  A  public  per- 
formance, or  a  great  orator,  is  applauded;  a  public 
benefactor,  or  an  heroic  action,  is  extolled.  —  See 
Glory. 

PRAISE  (praz),  V.  a.  [Dut.  prijzsn;  Ger.  preisen; 
Dan.   prise;    Sw.    prisa. — See    Prize.]       [i. 

PUAISED  ;  pp.  PRAISING,  PRAISED.] 

1.  To  express  commendation  or  approbation 
of;  to  commend;  to  applaud.  Milion. 

AVc  praite  not  Upctor,  though  his  name  we  know 

Is  great  in  arms;  't  is  hard  to  praise  a  foe.  Dryden. 

2.  To  extol ;  to  magnify  ;  to  do  honor  to ;  to 
glorify  ;  to  exalt ;  to  bless. 

Praine.  ye  the  Lord.   I'raite  ye  the  Lord  from  the  heavens; 

pniiae  him  in  the  heights.    Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels; 

praise  ye  him,  all  his  hosts.  Ps.  cxlviii.  1,  2. 

Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.      £p.  Ken. 

Syn.  —  See  Commend. 

t  PRAI§E  (praz),  V.  a.    To  appraise.  Chaucer. 

t  PR,\I§E'FUL,  a.    Laudable.  Sidney. 

PR.\I§E'LpSS,  a.    Without  praise.  Sidney. 

tPRAI§E'Mp\T,  w.    Appraisement.  Fabyan. 

PRAI§'5R,  n.    1.  One  who  praises.  Donne. 

2.  t  An  appraiser.  North. 

PRAI§EHV0R-TH{-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  worthy 
of  praise  ;  laudably'.  Spenser. 

PR.\l§E'VVOR-TH(-NESS  (praz'wur-the-ngs),  n. 
The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  praiseworthy. 

PR.\I^E'WOR-TFIY  (praz'vvur-the),  a.     Worthy  of 
praise  ;   deserving  commendation  ;  commenda- 
ble ; laudable.  ^^Praiseworthy  things."  B.Jonson. 
Syn.  —  See  Laudable. 

PRAm,     )  r-n   ,  r     1 

^„  .  w.,   (  ""     Wnt. praam ;  Icel.  pram.\ 

PRAME,  )  ^  J 

1.  {Naut.)  A  sort  of  lighter,  formerly  used  in 
Holland  and  in  the  Baltic  ;  —  written  also  praam 
and  prahme.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  kind  of  flat-bottomed  vessel, 
mounting  several  guns,  used  for  covering  the 
disembarkation  of  troops.  Londoti  Ency. 

PRANCR  (12),  V.  n.  [Dut.  pronken,  to  shine,  to 
strut ;  prank,  show,  ornament ;  Ger.  prangen ; 
'D'axi.  prange;  Sw.  prewAa.]     \i.  pranced;  pp. 

PRANCING,  PRANCED.] 

1.  To  spring  or  bound,  as  a  mettlesome  horse. 
"  Thy  prancing  steeds."  Gray.  "  Our  kids  that 
frisk  and  jrrance."      Wotton. 

2.  To  ride  with  bounding  movement  or  osten- 
tatiously ;  to  move  in  a  warlike  or  showy  manner. 

The  insulting  tyrant  jjrancing  o'er  the  field.  Addison. 

PRAnq;'ING,  n.  The  act  of  bounding  or  springing, 
as  of  a  high-spirited  horse.  Judg.  v.  22. 

PRAn'GOS,  n.  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  umbelliferous, 
perennial  plants,  found  in  Tartary.     Etig.  Cyc. 

PRANK  (prangk,  82),  v.  a.  [Dut.  pranken.  —  See 
Prance.]  ]i.  pranked  ;  pp.  pranking, 
PRANKED.]  To  adorn  in  a  showy  manner ;  to 
dress  to  ostentation  ;  to  decorate  ;  to  prink. 

In  sumptuous  tire  she  joyed  herself  to  prank.       Spenser. 
PRANK  (prangk),  w.     \Tivit.  pronk,  show,  ostenta- 
tion ;  Dan.  prang,  a  jockey's  trade  ;  Sw.  prunk, 
show.]     A  sportive  or  capricious  action  ;  a  ludi- 
crous or  merry  trick  ;  a  caper  ;  a  frolic.  Rnkigh. 
They  . . .  played  all  those  pranks.  Addison. 

+  PRANK  (nrangk),  a.  Frolicsome;  full  of  pranks 
or  tricks  ;  prankish.  Breicer. 

PRANK'5;r,  n.   One  who  pranks  or  prinks.  Burton. 

PRANK'JNG,  n.  Ostentatious  decoration  or  dress  ; 
prinking.     "  Prankings  and  adornings."   More. 

PRANK'|NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  pranking  manner.  HaU. 

PR.AnK'ISH,  a.  Inclined  to  play  pranks;  mis- 
chievous ;  sportive  ;  playful.  Gent.  Mag. 

PRA§E,  n.  [Gr.  rrp'jo-ii'sf,  of  a  leek-green  ;  irndaov, 
a  leek  ;  "L.  prasinus.']  (it/m.)  A  leek-green  va- 
riety of  massive  quartz.  Dana. 

PRAS'P-O-LITE,  n.     [Gr.  voamvoi,  leek-green,  and 


XWoi,  a  stone.]     (Min.)  A  green  prismatic,  al- 
tered variety  of  iolite.  Dana. 

PRAS'J-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  -rrpaaov,  a  leek,  and  kiOos,  a 
stone.]  (Aliti.)  A  dark  leek-green,  soft,  fibrous 
mineral,  found  massive  in  Scotland,    t^ny.  Cyc. 

PRA§'|-N0US,  a.  [Gr.  vpiatvos  ;  Ttpdaov,  a  leek ; 
L.  prasinus  ;  It.  prassino.'\  Of  the  color  of  a 
leek  ;  leek-green ;  grass-green.  Clarke. 

PRA-Si'TE§,  n.  [Gr.  upaairrn  ;  irpdaiov,  hoarhound.] 
{Med.)  Wine  in  which  the  leaves  of  hoarhound 
have  been  infused.  Dunylison. 

PRA'SON  (pra'sn),  n.  [Gr.  izp&aov.']  A  leek:  — 
also  a  sea-weed  as  green  as  a  leek.  Bailey. 

PRATE,  V.  n.  [Dut.  praten  ;  Dan.  prate;  Sw. 
prata.]  [i.  pu.^ted  ;  pp.  prating,  prated.] 
To  talk  much  and  without  weight ;  to  be  loqua- 
cious ;  to  babble  ;  to  prattle  ;  to  chat;  to  gabble. 

And  make  a  fool  presume  to  prate  of  love.  Dryden. 

PRAte,  n.     [Dut.  praat."]     Continued  and   idle 
talk  ;  unmeaning  loquacity  ;  prattle  ;  gabble. 
If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Prattle. 
PRATE,  V.  a.    To  utter  foolishly ;  to  babble. 

What  nonsense  would  the  fool,  thy  master,  prate.  Dryden. 

PRAT'^R,  n.     One  who  prates.  Shak. 

PRAT'JC,  n.  [It.  pratica ;  Sp.  practica ;  Ft. 
pratique.  —  See  Practice.]  A  term  used  in 
the  European  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
denote  a  permission  to  trade  and  commimicate 
with  the  inhabitants  of  a  place,  after  having  per- 
formed quarantine,  or  upon  a  certificate  that 
the  vessel  did  not  come  from  an  infected  place  ; 
—  also  written  pratique.  Mar.  Diet. 

PRA'T|N-C0LE,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  fami- 
ly Charadriado',  or  plovers,  and  genus  Glareola 
of  Brisson,  or  Hirundo  of  Linnaeus,  found  only 
in  the  old  world.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PRAT'ING,  n.     Idle  talk  ;  prate ;  prattle.    Bacon. 

PRAT'ING-COLE,  n.     A  pratincole.  Crahb. 

PRAT'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  prating  manner ;  with 
idle  talk  ;  with  loquacity.  Johnson, 

PRAt'IQUE  (-ik),  n.     [Fr.]     Pratic.  Bailey. 

PRAT'TLE  (prat'tl),   V.  n.     [Dim.  of  prate.']     [i. 

PRATTLED  ;  pp.    PRATTLING,    PRATTLED.]      To 

talk  lightly  or  thoughtlessly,  as  a  child  ;  to  talk 
childishly ;  to  chatter ;  to  chat  or  gabble.  Addison. 

PRAT'TLE,  n.  Childish,  puerile,  or  trifling  talk  ; 
chatter ;  chat ;  tattle  ;  prate.  Glanvill. 

Syn.  —  Prattle,  chatter,  chat,  babble,  blab,  prate,  gab- 
ble, and  tattle,  are  all  used  to  denote  an  improper,  super- 
fluous, or  childish  use  of  speech.  Prattle,  cliatter,  and 
chat  are  chiefly  used  in  an  indifferent  sense,  as  the 
innocent  prattle  of  children,  the  chattering  of  children 
or  of  birds,  familiar  or  idle  chat;  but  babble,  blab, 
prate,  gabble,  and  tattle  are  used  only  in  a  bad  sense, 
to  denote  the  speaking  or  telling  that  which  ought 
not  to  be  spoken  or  told. 

PRAT'TLE-MENT,  71.     Prattle.  Ilaylcy. 

PRAt'TL^R,  n.     One  who  prattles.  Shak. 

PRAT'TLING,  n.    Act  of  one  who  prattles. 

The  prattling  about  the  rights  of  man  will  not  be  accepted 
in  payment  of  a  biscuit  or  a  pound  of  gunpowder.        Burke. 

fPRAV'ANT,  a.  Supplied  from  military  stores ; 
provant.  Ileywood. 

PRAv'J-TY,  n.  [L.  pravitas  ;  pravus,  crooked, 
perverse ;  It.  pravitri ;  Sp.  pravidad.']  Perver- 
sion; wickedness;  depravity,     [r.]  Milton. 

PRAwn,  n.  (Zo- 
ol.)  A  macru- 
rous,  decapo- 
dous,  crusta- 
ceous  animal, 
of  the  family 
Palemonido',  or 
shrimps,  and 
genus  Palr- 
mon,  generally 

inhabiting  sandy  Prawn  (Pahmonsei-ratus). 

bottoms  near  coasts,  and  used  for  food.  Eng.  Cyc. 
PRAx' IS,  n.     [Gr.  npn^ii  ;  Trpaaau),  to  do.] 

1.  Use  ;  practice.  Coventry. 

2.  The  subject  or  matter  of  exercise  ;  a  form 
or  an  example  for  practice.  Clarke. 


PRAY,  f.  n.  [L.  precor;  prex,  precis,  a  prayer 
It.  pregare;    Old   Fr.  praier;    Fr.  prier.']     [I 

PRAYED  ;  jyp.   PRAYING,  PRAYED.] 

1.  To  ask  for  any  thing  with  earnestness  or 
zeal;  to  entreat ;  to  supplicate.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  a  petition  to  God. 

Pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.     Luke  xxii.  40 
Men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  fiunt.   itiilKxviii.  1. 
«S-  [pray,  or  pray,  that  is,  I  pray  you  to  tell  me,  or 
pray  tell  me,  is  a  sort  of  adverbial  or  expletive  phrase 
or  a  slightly  ceremonious  form  of  introducing  a  ques- 
tion. 

PRAY  (pra),  v.  a.  To  ask  for  earnestly;  to  peti- 
tion ;  to  entreat ;  to  supplicate ;  to  implore ; 
to  beseech  ;  to  ask.  "  They  began  to  pray  him 
to  depart  out  of  their  coasts"."  Mark  v.  15. 

To  pray  in  aid,  (  Old  Eng.  Laic.)  to  call  in  for  help 
one  who  has  an  interest  in  the  cause.  Shak. 

PRAy'^R  (pri'er  or  pr4r)  [pra'er,  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.  R.  Wr.;  prA'er,  P.;  prar,  S.  K.},  n.  [L. 
prex,  weds  ;  It.  preghiera ;  Fr.  priere.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  asking  with  earnestness  or  zeal; 
entreaty  ;  supplication  ;  request ;  petition  ;  suit. 

Prayer,  among  men,  is  supposed  a  means  to  change  the 
person  to  whom  we  pray.  Stilliiiufleet. 

2.  A  petition  or  supplication  to  God ;  orison. 

He  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God.      Luke  vi.  12. 

3.  A  form  or  formula  of  petition  or  supplica- 
tion.    "  Two  excellent  prayers."  Fell. 

No  man  can  always  have  the  same  spiritual  pleasure  in  his 
prayers.  Sp.  Taylor. 

4.  Practice  of  supplication  ;  devotion. 

He  is  famed  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer.  5A<i/t-. 

4S="  It  may  be  doubted,  with  respect  to  prayer 
whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  dissyllable  or  a 
monosyllable.  By  most  orthoepists  it  is  noted  as  a 
dissyllable  ;  hut  in  poetry  it  is  commonly  used  as  a 
monosyllable;  and  it  rhymes  exactly  w\t\i  care,  fair, 
pair,  &c.  There  is  a  similar  difficulty  in  regard  to  va- 
rious other  words  ending  in  er;  as,  for  example,  the 
dissyllables  go'er  and  high'er  are  pronounced  exact- 
ly, or  nearly,  like  the  monosyllables  gore  and  hire. 

Syn.  —  Prayer,  in  its  highest  sense,  is  addressed 
to  God,  though  the  term  is  often  used  with  reference 
to  man,  as  the  prayer  of  a  prtition.  A  petition  is  a 
public  solicitation  made  to  a  sovereign  or  government, 
relating  to  some  grievance.  A  request  is  a  private 
petition,  as  a  request  to  a  friend  ;  an  eiitreaty,  an  ur- 
gent request  for  something  much  desired.  An  earnest 
intrcaty  ;  a  civil  suit. 

PRAy'^R,  n.     One  who  prays.  Smur/. 

PRA  Y'5R-B00K  (pr4'er-bak),  n.  A  book  of  pub- 
lic or  private  devotion,  containing  forms  of 
prayer.  Shak. 

PRAy'PR-FUL,  a.  Much  inclined  to  prayer;  us- 
ing prayer ;  praying ;  devout.  Ch.  Ob. 

PRAy'PR-FUL-LY,  ad.  With  much  prayer;  in 
a  devout  manner ;  devoutly.  Ec.  Rev. 

PRAy'^R-FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
prayerful.  McKean. 

PRAy'PR-LESS,  a.  Not  praying  or  using  prayer; 
undevout.  Wilson,  1643. 

PrAy'^;R-LESS-LY,  ad.  Without  prayer.  Wright. 

PRAY'^lR-LgSS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
prayerless.  Clarke. 

PRAy'PR-MEET-JNG,  n.  A  meeting  or  assembly 
for  prayer.  Ec.  Rev. 

f  PRAy'jNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  prays;  a 
prayer.     "  Prayings  for  the  dead."  Bale. 

PRAy'ING-LY  (pra'jng-le),  ad.  With  prayer  or 
supplication.  Milton. 

PRE —  [L.  prw-l  A  prefix  denoting  priority  in 
time,  place,  or  rank.  The  Latin  form  pra  is 
still  retained  in  some  words  scarcely  natural- 
ized. 

PRE-AC-CU-§A'TI0N,  n.     Previous  accusation. 

PREACH  (prSch),  v.  a.  [L.  prmdico,  to  proclaim; 
pra,  before,  and  dico,  to  say  ;  It.  predicare,  to 
preach;  fip.  predicnr ;  Yr.  prrcher.  —  JivX.  pre- 
dikcn  ;  Ger.  predigen  ;  Dan.  prcedike ;  Sw 
predika.']       \i.   preached  ;    pp.    preaching, 

PREACHED.] 

1.  To  proclaim,  declare,  or  publish,  as  in  re- 
ligious discourses  or  sermons. 

And  they  departed,  and  went  through  the  towns,  preach- 
inj/ the  gospel.  Lukcix.fi. 
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PREACH 


lllO 


PRECEPTORY 


Hooker. 
Bacon. 


2.  To  inculcate  or  teach,  as  in  a  discourse. 
"  While  peace  he  preached  in  vain."       JJrydci. 

PREACH,  V.  n.     To  pronounce  a  public  discourse 
on  a  religious  subject  or  on  a  text  of  Scripture. 

Philip  wu  found  at  Azutus:   and,  puling  through,  ho 
prtached  in  all  the  citie*  till  he  eainu  tu  CoMMrea.  Acts  xviii.  M>. 
I  iireacheil  a*  nevi-r  >ure  tu  prvucli  again, 
A>  a  dying  inau  tu  dying  men.  Baxter. 

t  PREACH,   n.      [Fr.  preclie.l    A   religioiis  dis- 
course ;  a  sermon. 

PREACH'gR,  n.    One  who  preaches. 
SyTi.  — foe  Clerovman. 

PREACH'(;R-SHIP,  n.     The  state   or  the  office  of 
a  preacher.  Bp.  Hall. 

PREACH'ING,   n.    The  act  or  the  employment  of 
one  who  preaches  ;  a  sermon.  Urummond. 

PREACH'MAN,  n.     A  preacher,  in  contempt. 

Our  preachmea  arc  grown  dog-mad.  Howell. 

PREACH'MpNT,  w.  A  sermon,  in  contempt.  Shak. 

PRE-AC-aUAINT',  v.  a.     To  acquaint  or  inform 

previotisly.     [n.]  Wright. 

lA!ave  the  care  or  Lady  Sharlot  to  me:  I'll  preac/junint 

her.  Steele. 

PRE-AC-aUAfNT'ANCE,   n.     Previous  acquaint- 
ance or  knowledge.  Harris. 


PRE-AC'TION,  n.     Previous  action. 
PRE-AD-AM'|C,  a.     Preadamitic. 


Browne. 

I.  Taylor. 

PRE-Ad'AM-ITE,  n.  One  supposed  to  have  lived 
before  Adam :  —  also  one  who  holds  there  were 
persons  existing  before  Adam.  Crabh. 

PRE-Ad-AM-Tt'IC  a.  Existing  before  Adam; 
anterior  to  Adam  ;  preadamic.  Clarke. 

PRE-AD-Ml\-|S-TRA"nON,  n.  Previous  admin- 
istration. Pearson. 

PRE-AD-m5n'|SH,  v.  a.  [i.  preadmonished; 
;»/>.  pkeaumonisiii.no,  preadmonished.]  To 
caution  or  admonish  beforehand.  Milton. 


PRE-AD-MQ-NT"TI0.V,  n. 
admonition. 


A  previous  warning  or 
Smai-t. 


PRE-AD'veR-Tl§E,  V.  a.     To  inform  beforehand. 

PRE'.\M-nKE,  n.  [L.  pripnnthn'o,  to  wal}c  before  ; 
It.  prcam'wlo  ;  Sp.  pream')ulo  ;  Fr.  pream'nih.] 

1.  Something  previous ;  an  introduction  or 
preface.  "  Preamble  to  that  history."  Clarendon. 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  long  preamlile.  Dryden. 

2.  The  introduction  of  a  statute,  bill,  or  act, 
setting  forth  its  intent,  and  the  circumstances 
which  occasioned  its  passage.  Burrill. 

PRE'AM  RLE,  V.  a.  VFr.preambuler.']  To  preface ; 
to  introduce,     [u.]  Feltham. 

fPRE'AM-BLE,  V.  n.  To  go  before  or  precede 
something.     "  A  preambling  boast."         Milton, 

t  PRE-AM'BI;-LA-KY,  «.     Introductory.  Pearson. 

PRE-AM'BI'-LATE,  v.  n.  [L.  pra-ambtilo,  pra-am- 
bulntitm  ;  pr<p,  before,  and  ambulo,  to  walk,  to 
go.]     To  walk  or  go  before,     [ii.]  Jordan. 

t  PRE-AM-BU-LA'TION,  n.     1.  A  going  before. 
2.  A  preamble.  Cbuucer. 

PRE-AM'BV-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Going  before;  pre- 
ceding.    [r.J  ■  Bp.  Taylor. 

tPRE-AM'Bli-LOUS,  a.  [L.  pra-amb^dtt^.']  In- 
troductory ;  preambulatory.  Browne. 

PRK-A-N-NoOxcE',  v.  a.  To  announce  before  ;  to 
give  notice  of  beforehand.  Coleridge. 

^RE-AN-Te-Pp-NUL'TI-.MATE,  a.  Noting  the 
fourth  syllable  from  the  end  of  a  word.  Walker. 

PRE-AP-PoTnt',  v.  a.  To  appoint  beforehand  ;  to 
fix  or  constitute  previously.  Clarke. 

PRE-AP-PRP-HE\'SIQN,  n.  A  previous  appre- 
hension ;  an  opinion  formed  before  examination. 

In  shapea  conformable  to  i.t-eaiiin-ettennion.  Browne. 

t  PREA^E  (prSz),  n.     Press ;  crowd.      Chapman. 

hPREA.«;'ING,  a.     Crowding.  Spenser. 

PRE-AS-SfjR'ANCE  (-shdr'fiis),  n.  Previous  as- 
surance. Clarke. 

PRE-AlJ'Dl-ftNCE,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  The  right  of 
being  heard  at  the  bar  before  another  on  ac- 
count of  superior  rank.  Btackstone. 


PRftB'^ND,  n.  [Low  L.,  lt.,&;  Sp.prebenda,  from 
L.  prtebeo,  pra-bendiu,  to  olter  ;  Fr.  prtbcndt:] 

1.  A  stipend  granted  to  a  prebendary  out  of 
the  estate  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 
"  A  prebend  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral."    SwiJ't. 

2.  A  prebendary.     [Improper.     Johnson.} 

Vcani  and  canona  or  prebendt  of  catlivdral  churchca.  Ihieon. 

Simple  prebend,  a  prelxind  rwtricted  to  the  revenue. 

—  Di/fiutary  prebend,  a  prubend  to  which  a  Juriiidic- 

tiuii  IS  aiiiiuxed.  P.  Cye. 

Syn.  ->5ee  Clergyman. 
PR^-bbSD'AL,  a.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  a  prebend. 

Ilia  prebendal  houae  at  Wiudaor.  VheMerJieUi. 

PRfiB'n;N-I)A-RY,  n.  [hovi  L.  prebendarius ;  It. 
piebendario  ;  Sp.  preOendado  ;  Fr.  prtbendier.] 
A  clergyman  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church, 
who  enjoys  a  prebend  in  consideration  of  his 
officiating  at  stated  times  in  the  church.    Hook. 

PEEB'gN-DA-RY-SHlP,  «.  The  office  of  a  preb- 
endary. ■  Wotton. 

t  PRfiB'^N-DATE,  v.  a.  To  make  a  prebendary. 
"  He  was  prebendated  at  Paris."  ih-afton. 

tPRfiB'gND-SHiP, »».  Prebendaryship.  Fox. 

PRf-CA'Rl-oOs,  a.  [L.  precarius;  precor,  to 
beg,  to  request ;  It.  <SfS p.  ;9/-eca no  ;  Yr.j/r'cairc.] 

1.  Uncertain  because  depending  on  the  will 
of  another  ;  held  by  courtesy. 

Those  who  live  under  an  arbitrary,  tyrannic  power  have 
no  other  Inw  but  the  will  of  their  prince,  and  conaequently 
no  privilegea  but  what  are  precarious.  Additon. 

2.  Uncertain ;  unsettled;  doubtful;  dubious. 

The  present  precanotu  state  of  thinga.  Eustace. 

Syn.  —  See  Doubtful. 

PRp-cA'Rj-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  precarious  manner  ; 
at  the  will  of  others  ;  dependently  ;  uncertainly. 

PRe-CA'RI-OUS-.NftSS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
precarious;  uncertainty.  Sharp. 

t  PRP-CA'TION,  n.  [Jj. precaiio.']  Supplication  ; 
entreaty ;  prayer.  Cotton. 

PR6c'A-tTve,  a.     Precatory,     [r.]  Harris. 

PREc'A-TO-RY,  rt.     [L.  precatoriiis ;  precor,  pre- 
catus,  to  beg,  to  ask.]     Suppliant ;  beseeching. 
Precatory  word'i,  (fMir.)  words  of  entreaty,  request, 
desire,  or  recoinmendation,  eiiiploycd  in  wills,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  direct  and  ini|>erative  terms.  Barrilt. 

PRP-CAi;'TIOX,  n.  [1..  precautio;  It.  prrratt- 
zionc ;  Sp.  precancion ;  Yt.  prt-cautioti.j  Cau- 
tion or  care  beforehand.  Addison. 

PRe-CAu'TION,  V.  a.     [Fr.  pr>'cavtionn€r.'\     [i. 

PRECAl'TIOXED  ;     pp.     PRECAfTIONINO,      PRE- 

CAUTIONED.]     To  caution  or  warn  beforehand. 
"  He  may  be  precautioited."  Locke. 

PRe-CAu'TION-AT-,«.  Using,  or  proceeding  from, 
precaution ;  precautionary,    [ii.]    W.  Mountagu. 

PRP-CAU'TION-A-Ry.  a.  Using,  containing,  or 
proceeding  from,  precaution ;  preservative  ;  pre- 
ventive. Coleridge. 

PR5-CAU'TIorS,  rt.  Relating  to,  or  using,  pre- 
caution ;   precautionary.  Guardian. 

PRp-CAU'TIOVS-LY,  ad.    With  precaution. 

tPRE-cp-DA'Nf-OUS,  rt.    Previous.    Hammond. 

PRp-CEDE',  r.  rt.  [L.  |>rff'cee/o ;  prrt",  before,  and 
ccdo,  to  go  ;  It.  prccvdvrc  ;  Sp.  prccedcr  ;  Fr. 
pn'ci'der.]  [i.  preceded  ;  p;j.  preceding,  pre- 
ceded.] 

1.  To  go  before  in  order  of  time.  Milton. 

The  ruin  of  a  state  is  (renerally  prrrrdnf  by  an  universal 
degoueraey  of  niKunera  and  contempt  fbr  relipon.         iitrfjl, 

2.  To  go  before  in  order  of  place  or  rank. 

Rome  . . .  ought  to  precede  Carthage.  Iktrmtc. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  preceded,     [r.]        Wright. 

PRe-CE'DpNCE,    )n.     [It.  precedema;    Sp. /,»r. 
PRp-CE'I)f,N-CY,  )  ced-encia.] 

1.  The  state  or  the  act  of  going  or  being  be- 
fore ;  foremost  place  or  rank ;  priority. 

None  sure  will  claim  In  hell 
Precedence.  Ifiltoit. 

2.  Superiority;  superior  influence,     [r.] 

Being  distracted  with  different  desires,  the  next  Inquiry 
will  be,  whirh  of  them  baa  the  preceilnicit  in  determining 
the  will  to  the  next  action.  L»rie. 

3.  t  Something  going  before  ;  a  precedent. 
"  Some  obscure  precedence."  Shak. 

tS'  The^e  words  are  soniellmea  erroneously  pro- 


nounced with   the  acc«nl  on  lite  flrat  •yllabie, » 

liiodu  ni>t  countvnancvd  by  any  uf  the  urthuatpiala. 
byn.  — See  Pkiokitv. 

PR^-CEUe.NT,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  preeedenU  ;  Fr.  pre- 
ci-dent.]  That  precedes  ;  going  before  ;  antece* 
dent;  previous;  preceding;  anterior.        Shak. 

The  world,  or  any  part  Iberruf.  could  D<iC  be  urterdtml  to 
the  creation  of  man.  little. 

ConiUtion  precedent,  (fjiK.)  in  tbe  law  of  roniracla, 
a  cundiliun  preceding  lue  accruing  of  a  right  or  a  lia- 
■"'I'ty-  BmrnU. 

PRKVe-Dfc.NT.  n.  1.  That  which,  done  or  said 
beiore,  is  an  example  or  rule  for  following  times 
or  for  subsequent  practice  ;  an  example. 

OoiJ,  in  the  adiiiini«tration  of  bia  justice,  i«  not  lied  lo 
prtcedcHl:  T,thAmm, 

Such  i/rf o.  (/rn/s  are  numlierleM:  we  draw 
Uur  right  from  cuatoni:  custom  is  a  law.        Oronn/fe. 

2.  t  A  prognostic  or  indication.  Shak. 

3.  t  A  copy  or  rough  draft.  Shak 

4.  (Laic.)  An  authority  to  be  followed  in  a 
court  of  justice;  —  a  term  applied  particularly 
to  judicial  decisions  upon  pomts  of  law  arising 
in  any  given  case.  BurnU. 

Syn.  —  8ee  Example. 

PRfig'P-DftNT-fD,  a.  Having,  or  authorized  by, 
a  precedent.  Walpole. 

PRfi^-P-DftN'TIAL  (-shjl),  a.  Being  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  precedent.  I'ulUr- 

PR?-CE'D(:NT-Ly,  ad.  Beforehand  ;  antecedent- 
ly- Johnson. 

PRp-CED'INO,  p.  a.    That  precedes;  going  be- 
fore ;  antecedent ;  previous. 
Syn.  — See  Antecedent,  Previoits. 

t  PRp-CftL',  r.  n.  [L.  prircello.}  To  be  superior ; 
to  surpass  another;  to  excel.  I'duL 


tPRp-CfX'LgNCE,    ;„ 
tPRe-CfeLLpX-CY,  )  cellence. 


[Fr.  pricellence.']    Ex- 
Sheltlon. 


p.  a.    Excelling;  surpassing. 
Precedent  knowledge  of  the  truth."    JloUand. 

tPR5-c6L'LING,  n.     Excellence.  Chaucer. 

PR5-C£n'TOR,  n.  [L.  pracentor;  pro;  before, 
and  cantor,  a  singer.] 

1.  The  leader  of  a  choir ;  a  chanter.  Fothrrhy. 

2.  The   leader  of   the   congregation    in   the 
psalmody  of  the  Scottish  Church.       Buchanan. 

PRp-cfi.N'TOR-SHlP,  n.  The  office  or  the  rank 
of  a  precentor.  Roacoe. 

PRe;c5PT  fprc's?pt,  S.  IV.  P.  E.  F.Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. 
Wb. ;  pr6's?pt  or  prSs'epi,  /. ;  pr^s'^pi,  Kcnriek\ 
n.  [L.  prarcptum  ;  prtrcipio,  to  admonish,  to 
instruct;  pro",  previously,  and  capio,  ccpttis,  to 
take ;   It.  precetto  ;  Sp.  precepto ;  Fr.  prerrpte.] 

1.  A  rnle  authoritativelj'  given  ;  an  order;  a 
command  ;  an  injunction  ;  a  commandment. 

a  prrcrfit  or  commandment  conaiata  in,  and  has  mpect  In, 
•omc  moral  point  ot'doctnne.  .tfl>£e. 

2.  A  rule ;  a  direction  ;  a  principle ;  a  doc> 
trine. 

3.  {Law.)  A  written  order.  Burrill. 
Syn.  —  See  Command,  Doctrine. 

PRE'cpPT,  r.  a.  To  give  in  the  form  of  rules  or 
precepts ;  to  teach. 

The  axioma  of  acienco  are  tirecrptrd  to  be  made  converti- 
ble. Harom. 

tPRp-CftP'TIAL  (-sh»l),  o.     Preceptive.        Shak. 
tPR|:-C£P'T!0.\,  n.     [L.  prtrceptio.]    A  precept. 

Leo  calla  Iheae  worda  a  itrrrr/itMm.  7>/>.  ItfilL 

PR(;-C£P'T|  VE,  a.  [L. prcceptirus  ;  It.  precettiro  ; 
Sp.  »rw<7>/iro ;  Yt.  prtccpti/.]  Giving  or  con- 
taining precepts  ;  preceptory  ;  instructive. 

PR^-CfcP'TOR,  »i.  [I.,  prtrccptor ;  prtrcipio,pr»- 
eepttts,  to  order,  to  teach.] 

1.  A  teacher ;  an  instructor.  Loekt. 

2.  The  principal  instructor  of  an  academy  oi 
other  seminary  ;  a  principal.  M.  St-tcman, 

PRE-CfP-TO'Rl-AL,  a.  [Fr.  prf^ceptoraL]  Re- 
lating to  a  preceptor.  Smart. 

PRft<;'pP-T(}-RY  rpr«»'fp-fiir-?,  II".  ;  prC'iifp-inr-t. 
Ja.  Sm. ;  pr?-i«*p  tiir-?,  AT.  fVr.  Wb.],  a.  Giving 
precepts ;  preceptive.  Anderson. 

t  PRft^'pP-T<?-RY,  n.  In  the  middle  ages,  a  kind 
of  benefice  possessed  by  a  principal  knight- 
templar.  Brand*. 
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PRECEPTRESS 

PE?-CEP'TR?SS,  n.  A  female  who  teaches;  — 
especially  a  female  at  the  head  of  an  academy 
or  other  seminary  ;  a  female  principal.     Clarke. 

PRg-CES'SION  (pre-sSsh'un),  n.  [h.pr<ecedo,preB- 
cessus,  to  go  before ;  It.  precessione  ;  Sp.  prece- 
sion ;  Fr.  precession.]  The  act  of  going  before 
or  preceding.  Johnson. 

Precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  glow  shifting  of  the 
equinoxes  towards  the  west,  at  the  annual  rale  ofSO" 
10"'  inconsequence  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis 
combined  with  the  disturbing  action  of  the  sun  and 

;  moon  on  the  protuberant  matter  accumulated  on  its 
equator  by  which  its  figure  is  rendered  spheroidal  ;  — 

'  so  called  because  the  place  of  the  equinox  among  the 
stars,  at  every  subsequent  moment,  precedes,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  diurnal  motion,  that  which  it  occupied 
the  moment  before.  Herschel. 

tPRE-CI-DA'Ng-OUS,  a.  [L.  prm,  before,  and 
c(edo,  to  cut,  to  kill.]  Cut  or  killed  before.  Ash. 

PRE'CiNCT  (82),  [prS'slngkt,  S.  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  Wr. 
Wh. ;  pre-slngkt',  W.  Ja. ;  pre'singkt  or  pre- 
slngkt',  J.  /•'.],  n.  [L.  pr<ecingo,  prcmincttis,  to 
encircle  ;  pra,  before,  andcm^ro,  to  gird  ;  It.pre- 
cinto.l 

1.  A  limit ;  a  bound ;  a  boundary ;  .a  border ; 
confine.  "  The  precmr^s  of  Par  \dise."  Glanvill. 

2.  A  territorial  division  ;  a  district.  Bouvier. 

t  PRE-Ol-OS'l-TY  (pr5-she-5s'e-te),  n.  1.  Precious- 

ness ;  worth  ;  value.  Fabyan. 

2.  Something  of  high  price  or  value.      More. 

PRE"CIOUS  (prSsh'us,  66),  a.  [L.  pretiosus  ;  pre- 
tium,  price,  worth,  value ;  It.  prezioso  ;  Sp.  pre- 
cioso ;   Fr.  prtcieur,.'] 

1.  Of  great  price;  costly.  "  A. precious  stone." 
Johnson^.     "  Precious  ointment."    Matt.  xxvi.  7. 

2.  Of  great  worth  or  value  ;  very  valuable. 

How  pi-ecioiM,  also,  are  thy  thoughts  to  me.      y'«.  cxxxix.  1". 

3.  Worthless  ;  contemptible  ;  —  used  in  irony 
and  contempt.  "  These  precious  saints."  Burke. 

4.  t  Overnice  ;  fastidious.  Chaucer. 
Precious  metals,  poVd  and  silver.  ./i.  Smith. 
Syn.  — See  Valuable. 

PRE"CI0US-LY  (presh'us-le),  ad.      1.  To  a  great 

price;  valuably.  Dryden. 

2.  Worthlessly,  in  irony.  Johnson. 

<'RE"CI0VS-NESS  (pr6sh'iis-n«a),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  precious  ;  great  price  or  value  ;  valua- 
bleness.  Wilkins. 

PRE^'I-PP,  n.    (Law.)  See  Pr.t;cipe. 

PRE^'I-PIcE  (prSs'e-pis),  n.  [L. preecipitium  ;  prcp- 
ceps,  prrccipitis  (old  form  prcecipis),  headlong; 
prce,  before,  and  caput,  the  head ;  It.  precipi- 
zio ;  Sp.  precipicio  ;  Fr.  precipice.']  A  headlong 
steep ;  an  abrupt  or  steep  descent  or  declivity ; 
a  fall  nearly  perpendicular ;  a  cliff.  Shak. 

PRp-CIP'l  ENT,  a.  [L.  preecipio,  prmcipiens,  to 
order.]     Directing ;  commanding.  Clarke. 

PRp-CiP-I-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  beiiig  precipitable ;  precipitance.  Wright. 

"Rp-CiP'l-TA-BLE,  a.  (Chem.)  That  may  be  pre- 
cipitated, as  a  substance  from  a  solution. Brawe^e. 

PRp-CtP'l-TANCE,    )n.     Headlong  hurry  ;  rash- 

FRg-ClP'l-TAN-Cy,  5  ness;  hurry;  precipitation. 

Thither  they  haste  with  glai  jireciijitancy.  Hilton. 

Syn.  — See  Rashness. 

PRP  CIP'I-TANT,  a.  [It.  precipitante  \  &^.  pre- 
cipitado.] 

1.  Falling  or  rushing  headlong  ;  precipitate. 

Without  longer  pause. 
Downright  into  the  world's  first  roKion  throws 
His  KgM  precipitant.  Milton. 

2.  Urged  with  violent  haste  ;  hurried ;  hasty. 

Should  he  return,  that  trooj),  so  blithe  and  bold, 
I'recijntaiit  in  fear  would  wing  their  flight.  Pope. 

PR^l-CIP'j-TANT-LV,  ad.  In  a  precipitant  man- 
ner ;  in  headlong  liaste  or  hurry.  Milton. 

PR5-(;lP'I-TANT-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
precipitant ;  precipitance.  Maunder. 

PRp-CIP'J-T.\TE,  v.a.  [L.  preecipito,  prcecipita- 
tus ;  It.  precipitare ;  Sp.  precipitar  ;  Fr.  precipi- 
ter.  —  See  Precipice.]    [i.  precipitated  ;  pp. 

PRECIPITATING,  PRECIPITATED.] 

1.  To  throw  headlong.  "  To  precipitate  a  man 
from  some  high  cliff  into  the  sea."         Wilkins. 

2.  To  urge  on  violently  ;  to  hasten ;  to  hurry. 

If  they  he  daring,  it  may  precipitate  their  designs,  and 
prove  dangerous.  Bacon. 
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3.  (Chem.')  To  cause  to  be  thrown  down  or  to 
subsiae,  as  a  substance  from  its  solution.  Grew. 

PR^-cIp'I-TATE,  v.  n.  1.  To  fall  headlong.  Shak. 

2.  To  hasten  rashly  ;  to  hurry.  Bacon. 

3.  {Chem.)  To  be  thrown  down  or  to  subside, 
as  a  substance  from  its  solution.  Grew. 

By  strong  water  every  metal  will  precipitate.        Bacon. 

PRg-ClP'J-TATE,  fl.  [It.  precipitato  ;  Sp.  preei- 
pitado  ;  Fr.  precipitin.] 

1.  Falling  or  rushing  with  steep  descent.  Prior. 

2.  Steep ;   precipitous,     [r.]  Brooke. 

3.  Hasty  ;  rash  ;  headlong ;  reckless  ;  indis- 
creet. Clarendon. 

4.  Violent ;  sudden  ;  abrupt. 

Mr.  Gay  died  of  a  mortification  of  the  bowels:  it  was  the 
most  precipitate  case  I  ever  knew,  having  cut  him  off  in  three 
days.  Arbut/tnot, 

PR?-CiP'l-TATE,n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  thrown 
down  by  decomposition  in  a  solid,  and  general- 
ly a  pulverulent  state,  from  a  liquid.       Brande. 

PR5-CIP'{-TATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  precipitate  man- 
ner ;  headlong  ;  hastily  ;  rashly.  Swift. 

PRg-ClP-I-TA'TION,  w.  [L.  preecipitatio  ;  It.  pre- 
cipitazione  ;  S}^.  precipitacion  ;  Fr.  precipitation.] 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  headlong.  Shak. 

2.  Violent  or  rapid  motion  downwards.  "  Pre- 
cipitation  ...  of  the  water."  Woodioard. 

3.  Blind  haste  ;  rashness  ;  hurry.     Rambler. 

4.  (Chem.)  The  subsidence  of  a  substance  in 
a  solid  state  from  a  liquid  state.  Bacon. 

PRg-ClP'l-TA-TOR,  n.     One  who  precipitates. 

tPRE9-l-Pl"TlorS,  a.    Precipitous.        Herbert. 

tPRE9-l-PT"TIOUS-LY  (pres-e-pish'us-le),  ad. 
Precipitously.  '  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

PRp-CIP'l-TOUS,  a.  [L.  praceps,  pracipitis  ; 
prce,  before,  and  caput,  the  head ;  It.  ^  Sp./>re- 
cipitoso  ;  Fr.  pn'cipiti^.] 

1.  Having  a  steep  descent ;  steep  ;  headlong ; 
precipitate.  "  A  precipitous  fall."  King  Charles. 

2.  Hasty  ;  rash ;  inconsiderate.  "  Advice 
unsafe,  precipitous,  and  bold."  Dry  den. 

PR^-CIP'l-TOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  precipitous  man- 
ner ;  with  blind  or  inconsiderate  haste.  Broicne. 

PRP-CIP'J-TOUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quali- 
ty of  being  precipitous.  Hammond. 

PRf-ClSE',  a.  [It.  iS|  Sp.  ^»'ec/so,  from  L.  prwci- 
do,  prcecisus,  to  cut  oft"  in  front,  to  cut  off;  pr<e, 
before,  and  c««?o,  to  cut ;  Fr.  precis.] 

1.  Limited  determinately  ;  exact ;  nice ; 
scrupulous ;  strict ;  definite  ;  accurate  ;  correct. 

The  precise  difference  between  a  compound  and  collective 
idea.  ffattn. 

2.  Formal ;  punctilious  ;  prim ;  starch  ;  stiff. 
Syn.  — See  Accurate,  Formal. 

PR^-CISE'LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  precise  manner  ;  ex- 
actly ;  nicely  ;  accurately.  Hooker. 
2.  With  excessive  formality  ;  with  too  much 
scrupulosity ;  punctiliously.                    Johnson. 

PR5-CISE'N?SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  pre- 
cise ;  exactness  ;  rigid  nicety  or  formality. 

A  text,  1  Tim.  ii.  9,  which  our  English  ladies  ha\e  long 
since  forgotten,  if  not  rejected,  as  savoring  of  Puritanism  and 
jirecii>enes».  J'rijnne. 

PRP-CI"§IAN  (pre-slzh'jn),  n.    1.  One  who  limits 

or  restrains. 

Though  I.ovc  use  Reason  for  his  precisian,  he  admits  him 
not  for  his  counsellor.  Sliak. 

2.  One  who  is  precise,  very  exact,  or  supcr- 
stitiously  rigorous. 

A  profane  person  calls  a  man  of  piety  a  precisian.    Vatts. 

PR5-CI"^lAN-ri«M  (pre-sizh'jn-Izm),  n.  The  state 
of  being  a  precisian;  superstitious  rigor;  fini- 
cal or  unreasonable  exactness.  Milton. 

PRP-Ci"§IAN-IST,  n.  One  very  precise;  a  pre- 
cisian. Ec.  Rev, 

PRg-CP'^ION  (pre-stzh'un),  »i.  [It.  precisione  ;  Sp. 
precision ;  Fr.  precision.]  The  state  of  being 
precise;  exactness;  accuracy;  preciseness. 

The  more  power  we  have  of  discriminating  the  nicer 
shades  of  meaning,  the  greater  facility  we  possess  of  giving 
force  and  precision  to  our  expressions.  Whatelij, 

Syn.  —  See  Justness. 
t  PRp-Cl'SIVE,  a.     [IX.l^S^.precisivo.]    Cutting 
off;  exactly  limiting.  Puller. 

PRg-CLUDE',  V.  a.      {L.  prtecludo  ;   prce,  before, 


PRECONCERTEDLY 

and  claudo,  to  close  ;  It.  precludere.]      [t   -pTds 

CLIDED  ;  pp.    PRECLUDING,    PRECLUDED.] 

1.  To  shut  out  or  hinder  beforehand ;  to  hin- 
der ;   to  prevent ;  to  obviate. 

In  them  I  do  not  find  one  word  to  preclude  his  majesty 
fi-om  consenting  to  any  arrangement  which  Parliament  may 
make  with  regard  to  the  civil  privileges  of  any  jmrt  of  his 
subjects.  Burke. 

2.  To  shut ;  to  stop.      [A  Latinism.]     [r.] 

iVce^iJe  your  ears  not  against  humble  and  honest  peti- 
tions, but  against  all  rash,  rude,  irrational,  iunuvuting  ini- 
portuners.  Waterhouse. 

PR6-CI-U'§ION  (pre-klu'zhiin),  n.  [L.  preeclusio.] 
The  act  of  precluding,  or  the  state  of  being  pre- 
cluded ;  hinderance  by  some  anticipation.  Todd. 

PR^-CLU'SjVE,  a.  Hindering  by  anticipation; 
shutting  out.  "  Every  act  of  France  bespoke  an 
intention  preclusive  of  accommodation."  Burke. 

PR5-CLU'SJVE-LY,  ad.  With  hinderance  by  an- 
ticipation. Smart. 

t  PRe-COCE',  a.     [Fr.]     Precocious.         Evelyn. 

PRg-CO'CIoys  (pre-ko'shus),  a.  [L.prtecox,  pra- 
cocis  ;  prcB,  before,  and  coquo,  to  cook  ;  It.  pre- 
coce ;  Sp.  precoz  ;  Fr.  precoce.] 

1.  Ripe  before  the  natural  time  ;  early  ripe,  as 
plants.     "  Precocious  trees."  Browne. 

2.  Too  forward ;  premature ;  —  applied  to  the 
mental  or  the  bodily  powers. 

To  be  precocious 
Was  in  her  eyes  a  thing  the  most  atrocious.  Byron. 

PRP-CO'CIOyS-LY  (pre-ko'shus-le),  ad.  In  a  pre- 
cocious manner.  Qu.  Rev. 

PR?-CO'CIoyS-NESS,  n.    Precocity.  Smart. 

PRg-CO^'J-TY,  n.  [It.  precocitci ;  Sp.  precocidad; 
Fr.  precocite.  —  See  Precocious.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  precocious ;  ripeness 
before  the  nattiral  time  ;  early  ripeness. 

2.  Prematureness  of  mind  or  of  body.  Howell. 

t  PR^-CO-^-TA'N^I-AN,  «.  [L.  J9ra;,  before,  con, 
with,  and  eetas,  age.]  One  who  lived  in  an  ^ge 
prior  to  that  of  another. 

Petrarch  the  precoetanean  of  our  Chaucer.  FuHer, 

PRE-C6^'I-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  prcecogito,  prtecogi- 
tatus  ;  prce,  before,  and  cogito,  to  think  ;  \t.pre- 
cogitare.]  To  consider  or  scheme  beforehand ; 
to  think  upon  previously.  Sherwood, 

PRE-CO^-I-TA'TION,  w.  [L.  prtBcogitatio.]  Pre- 
vious cogitation.  Maunder. 

PRE-COG-Ni"TION  (pre-kog-nlsh'un),  n.  [L.prte- 
cogtiitio  ;  It.  precognizio?ie  ;  Sp.  prccognicion.] 

1.  Previous  knowledge  or  antecedent  exami- 
nation ;  foreknowledge ;  foresight.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  {Scottish  I^aio.)  The  examination  of  wit- 
nesses who  were  present  at  the  commission  of 
a  criminal  act,  upon  the  special  circumstances 
attending  it,  in  order  to  know  whether  there  is 
groimd  for  trial,  and  to  serve  for  direction  to 
the  prosecutor.  Bouvier. 

PRE-COL-LEC'TION,  n.     A  ;->llection  made  pre- 
viously- '  Clarke. 
PRE-COM-PO§E',  V.  a.     To  compose  beforehand. 
He  .did  not precompose  his  cursory  sermons.       Johnson. 

PRE-CON-CEIT'  (-set'),  n.  [L.  pree,  before,  and 
Eng.  conceit.]  An  opinion  previously  formed ; 
a  previous  conceit.  Hooker. 

PRE-CON-CEIVE'  (-sev').  V.a.  [L. ;;»•«■,  before, 
and  Eng.  conceive.]  [t.  precoxckived  ;  pp. 
PRECONCEIVING,  PRECONCEIVED.]  To  con- 
ceive or  fonii  an  opinion  of  beforehand ;  to 
imagine  previously ;  to  anticipate  in  thought. 
"  Preconceived  opinions."  Glannll. 

In  a  dead  plain,  the  way  secmeth  the  longer  because  the 
eye  hath i^reconccnct/  it  shorter  tliau  the  truth.  Bacon- 

PRE-COiV-CEP'TION,  n.  A  previous  conception; 
an  opinion  previously  formed.  Hakewill, 

PRE-CON-CERT',  v,  a.  [L.  pra,  before,  and  Eng. 
concert.]  [i.  preconcerted  ;  pp.  preconcert- 
ing, PRECONCERTED.]  To  concert  beforehand ; 
to  contrive  or  to  settle  previously.         Qu.  Rev, 

PRt;-c6N'cpRT,  n,  A  previous  agreement ;  a 
preconcerted  plan.  Wright, 

PRE-CON-CERT'^D,  p.  a.  Concerted  or  settled 
beforehand.    "  Preconcerted  plans."         Cogun. 

PRE-CON-C^ERT'^ID-LY,  ad.  In  a  preconcerted 
manlier.  '  Dr.  Allen. 
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PREDILECT 


PRE-CQN-CKRT'5l)-Nf:SS,  rt.  The  state  ofbeing 
preconcerted.  Culeridye. 

PRE-CpN-C£R'TlQN,  n.  The  act  of  prcconccrt- 
ing.    [k.]  DwifjIU. 

PRE-CQN-DftMN'  (prfi-kon-dfim'),  ».  a.  [L.  pro; 
before,  and  Eng.  condemn.]  To  coiideiiin  be- 
forehand. Prynne. 

PRK-UON-npM-NA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  con- 
demning beforehand.  Clarke. 

PRE-CON-FdRM'|-TY,n.  Antecedent  conformity; 
previous  resemblance  or  agreement.    Colendye. 

tPRE-CoN'l-ZATE,  v.  a.  To  call;  to  cite;  to 
summon.  Burnet. 

t  PRE-CON-I-ZA'TfON,  n.  [L. praconium  ;  pr<eco, 
a  crier.]     Proclamation.  Bp.  Hall. 

PRE-CoN'aUgR  (-k6M(t'ker,82),  v.  a.  To  conquer 
previously.  "This  kingdom  .  .  .  they  had  pre- 
conquercd  in  their  hopes."  Fuller. 

PEE-COiV-SiGN'  (pr8-kon-8lii'),  V.  a.  To  make 
over,  or  consign,  beforehand.  Ash. 

PRE-CON-SOL'I-DAT-PD,  a.  Consolidated  pre- 
viously. Phillips. 

PRE-CrtN'ST(-TUTE,  v.a.  [L.  pra,  before,  and 
Eng.  constitute.]  To  constitute  or  establish  be- 
forehand. Wright. 

PRE-CON'TRACT,  n.  A  contract  made  before 
another  contract;  a  previous  contract; — par- 
ticularly used  in  relation  to  marriages.    Burrill. 

PRE-<,'ON-TRACT',  v.  a.  [i.  PRECONTKACTET)  ; 
pp.  I'llKCONTR.VCriXO,    PRECONTKAC TEI).!        To 

conti'act  or  bargain  beforehand.  Ayliffe. 

PRE-CON-TRI VE',  V.  a.  To  contrive  or  plan  pre- 
viously,    [h.]  Warburton. 

PRE-C6R'D(-AL,  a.  [Fr.  precordial]  {Anat.) 
See  Pr>;cori)Iai..  Dunglison. 

tPRE-CUR'RER,  n.     A  forerunner  ;   a  precursor. 

Foul  precurrer  of  the  fiend.  Slink, 

fPRP-COR.SE',  n.  [L.  preecursus.]  A  forerun- 
ning.   •'  Precurse  of  fierce  events."  Shak. 

PR^-COR'SIVE,  a.     Preceding.  Milman. 

PRp-OiJR'SOR,  n.  [h.  preecursor ;  prcecurro,  prm- 
curstis,  to  forerun  ;  prw,  before,  and  curro,  to 
run.]  A  predecessor ;  a  forerunner;  a  harbin- 
ger ;  a  messenger  ;  a  herald. 

Jove's  liKhtningii,  the  precurtor$ 
Of  JreadtuI  thunder-claps.  Shak. 

PRP-CUR'SO-RV,  a.  [L.  preecursorius.]  Pre- 
ceding ;  introductory  ;  previous.  Bacon. 

+  PRP-CUR'SO-RV,  n.     An  introduction. 

Virtue  in  the  way  to  truth;  purity  of  affectionn,  a  neccs- 
»ary  iirecursory  to  depth  of  linowlcdge.  llammomi. 

PRP-DA'CEAN  (pre-da'shjii,  66),  n.  An  animal 
of  prey  ;  a  carnivorous  animal.  Kirby. 

PRp-nA'CEOlJS  (shus),  rt.  [L.  pr<pda,  prey;  It. 
pred:ice.]  Living  by  prey  ;  rapacious.    Dcrham. 

PRE'DAL,  rt.     Robbing ;  predatory,    [r.]    Boyse. 

+  PRp-nA'T10\,  n.  [L.  pradatio.]  The  act  of 
preying  or  pillaging.  HaU. 

PRfiD'A-TQ-RI-LY,  ad.     In  a  predatory  manner. 

PRfiD' A-TO-RY,  rt.  [L. priedatorius ;  preeda,  prey  ; 
It.  predatorio.] 

1.  Plundering ;  practising  rapine. 

The  Icing  railed  his  Parliament,  where  he  oxairi^erated  the 
malice  and  the  cruel  pnilntoiji  war  made  by  Scotland.  Bacon, 

2.  Hungry  ;   preying  ;  rapacious  ;  ravenous. 

The  iireilalory  districts  of  Blackheath  or  Hounslow.fiiVoce. 

PRE-Dp-CAY',  n.     Premature  decay.         Broime. 
PRE-Op-CEASE',  V.  rt.    To  die  before.  Shak. 

PRE-D(:-CEA8E',   n.    The  decease  of  one  before 

another.  Brougham. 

PRE-D6-CEASED'  (-sSst'),  o.    Dead  before,  Shak. 

PRfiD-5-CfiS'SOR  [i)r6d-e-8«s'sMr,  S.  W.  J,  F.  K. 
SmWr. ;  prS-d^-sfis'sur,  P.Ji.  C,],n.  [li.prede- 
cessore ;  Sp.  predecesor ;  Fr.  pndrcesseur ;  — 
from  L.  pree,  before,  and  L.  decedo,  deressnm, 
to  dennrt.]  One  who  precedes ;  one  who,  dying 
first,  leaves  another  in  his  place;  an  ancestor; 
a  forefather  ;  —  correlative  of  successor. 

When  the  cause  of  God  and  the  common  interest  of  our 
Christian  lirothren  do  require  it,  we  should  then  as  freelv 
p«rt  with  all  we  have  as  our  in-eitFretnoi-t  in  Christionitv  did. 


4^  The  v/oxA  predtcesmor  in  apphed  to  a  body  pol- 
itic i>r  car|>oraie  in  the  Haiiio  Heinte  a«  aHctnlor  \»  ap- 
plied lu  a  iialiiral  (lerMoii.     BurrtU. 

Byn.  —  See  Forefather. 

PRE-DP-clAred'  (-kl4rd'),  a.     Declared  before- 
hand or  previously.  Burke. 

PRE-lJ(;-KiNE',  r.  o.    To  define  or  limit  before- 
hand ;  to  set  a  limit  to  previously.        Bp.  Hall. 

PRE-Dp-LlB-pR-A'TIQN,  n.      Previous  delibera- 
tion. Hoget. 

l'RE-IJe-LlN-(;-A'TlpN,  n,    A  previous  delinea- 
tion. Annot.  on  Glunrill,  1(>8'2. 

PRE.Dg-SfGN',  r.  a.  To  design  beforehand. 6'/flr/te. 

PR5;-UfiS-T|-NA'Rl-AN,   o.    Of,  or  belonging  to, 
predestination.  U'alton. 


PRg-DES-TI-NA'RI-AN,   n, 
predestination. 


One  who  believes  in 
Decay  of  Piety. 

PR  e-u£s'T|-N ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  pradestino,  prttdes- 
tinatus  ;  pree,  before,  and  destnio,  to  determine ; 
It.  predestiimre  ;  Sp.  predestinar  ;  Fr.  prfdesti- 
ner.]  [t.  preuesti.nated  ;  />p.  predesti.vat- 
i.NO,  PREDESTiN.ATEiJ.]  To  predetermine;  to 
foreordain ;  to  predestine  ;  to  appoint  before- 
hand by  an  irreversible  decree. 

For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predefttnnic  to  be 
couforntcd  to  the  image  of  his  sou.  Rom.  viii.  '£). 

PRp-nfiS'T|-NATE,  f.  n.  To  hold  predestination. 
"  Pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears."      Dryden. 


PRe-DES'TI-NATE,  rt.     Predestinated. 
destinate  scratched  face." 


"  A  pre- 
Shak. 


PRg-DftS-Tl-NA'TrON,  n.  [h.  prtrdestinatio ;  It. 
predcsttnazione  ;  Sp.  prcdcstinacion;  Yr.prrdes- 
tination,]  The  act  of  predestinating ;  the  doc- 
trine or  belief  that  God  has  from  all  eternity 
decreed  whatever  comes  to  pass ;  predetermina- 
tion ;  foreordination. 

gpS'  In  tlieology,  the  term  is  often  used  to  signify  a 
predetermination  nf  God  with  regard  to  the  salvation 
or  damnation  of  some  and  not  of  others.    Smart. 


That  predestinates ; 
Coleridge. 

1.  One  who  predesti- 


PRE-np-TER'Ml-N.A-BLE,  n. 
determined. 


E-Dg-TER-MI-NA'TIO.X,  n,    [Jt. predetermina- 
■ione ;  Sp.  predeterminricion  ;  Fr.  pred^termina- 


PRP-Dft.S'T|-XA-TlVE,    a. 
foreordaining. 

PRg-DfiS'TI-NA-TOR,    n. 
nates,  or  foreordains. 

2.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion ;  a  predestinarian.  Cowley. 

PRg-DES'TlNE  (pre-d«s'tin),  v.  a.  [Fr.  prMesfi- 
ner.]  [t.  predestined;  pp.  predestining, 
PREDE.sTiNED.]  To  decree  beforehand;  to  pre- 
destinate; to  .preordain.  Drayton 

t  PR^-DES'Tl-NY,  n.     Predestination.     Chaucer. 

That  may  be  pre- 
Coleridge. 

PRE-De-TiiR'M[-N.ATE,  rt.      Before  determined. 
God's  . .  .  preiMermmate  purpose.       Bp.  BichardnoH. 

PRE- 
zimie 
tion.  —  See  Determine.] 

1.  Previous  determination ;  determination 
made  beforehand  ;  predestination.     Hammond. 

2.  {Scholastic  Philosophy.)  That  concurrence 
of  God  which  determines  men  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  actions,  good  or  evil ;  premotion  ; 
—  called  also  physical  predetermination.  Wright. 

PRE-DP-TKr'MINE,  r.  rt.  [L.  pr<p,  before,  and 
Eng.  dHermine.]  [t.  predetermined  ;  pp.  pre- 
DETERMININO,  PREDETERMINED.]  To  deter- 
mine beforehand  ;  to  predefine.  Hale. 

PRE-np-TER'MlNE,  r.  n.  To  determine  some- 
thing beforehand.  Smart. 

PRE'DJ-AIi,  rt.  [L.  pra-dium,  a  farm  ;  It.  prediale; 
Sp.  jrredial]  Consisting  of,  beloni^inff  to,  or 
proceeding  from,  farms;  agrarian  ;  rural.  "  Pre- 
dial estates."  Ayliffe. 

PRf:n-|-(\\-BTl,'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  predicable. 

Their  existence  is  nothing  but  pmlicabiM)/,  or  the  capa- 
city of  being  attributed  to  a  subject.  Krid. 

PRftn'I-C.^-BLE,  rt,  \L.  prtrdicahilis  ;  Jt.  prtrdi- 
cabiie ;  Sp,  predirnhlr :  Fr,  pr^dirable.]  That 
may  be  predicated ;  that  may  be  affirmed  of 
something. 

The  property  jn«t  now  mentioned  Is  no  way  pmUcnhle 
concerning  the  existence  of  matter.  Harier, 


PR£D'I-C.A-BLE    (pr«d'?-k»-bl),   n.      {Logic.)    A 

term  that  may  be  athriiintively  predicati-d  of  any 
or  uU  the  individuals  of  a  clasa;  a  universu/ 
term.  Whately 

Genua,  iprcies,  dlirrrciicr.  property,  and  accidrnl  mwlit. 
with  more  pruprtrly .  pi-rhu|B,  have  iMrrn  talird  Ihr  Ave  claMM 
ol  imtlu-alrs:  Itul  UM  ha*  dctrrmlnrd  tlirm  lu  be  caltrd  the 
dve  pirUicaiJrt.  Jttul. 

PR  ?- 1  )l  C"  A-  .M  fcNT ,  n,  [L,  j/rtrdiramrtittm  ;  prtt- 
dico,  to  affirm  ;  prte,  before,  and  dico,  to  say ;  It. 
if  Sp,  predieamcttto  ;  Fr.  pndicutnent.] 

1.  Definite  situation  ;  position  ;  posture ; 
plight;  attitude;  —  class;  kind. 

1  shew  the  line  and  thf  iimliramrvl 

Wherein  ymi  range  under  this  •ul>tk  king.  Skat. 

2.  A  bad  position  ;  pass.  [Colloquial.]  Swiart. 

3.  {Logic.)  A  category  ;  one  of  the  Aristote- 
lian divisions,  which  incVude  all  possible  varie- 
ties or  modes  of  being,  and  therefore  all  that 
can  be  the  subject  or  the  matter  of  predication; 
viz.,  substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  space, 
time,  situation,  possession,  action,  suii'ering. 

These  moat  comprehensive  signs  of  things  are  called  .  . . 
the  jiridiraiiiritlf,  l)ecau»e  they  can  lie  said  or  predicated  in 
the  same  sense  of  alt  other  terms,  as  well  at  of  all  the  ob)erla 
denoted  by  thiiii:  whereas  no  other  term  can  l>e  rorrrrlly 
said  of  them,  iH'cause  no  other  is  employed  to  exprcat  lite  lull 
extent  of  tlieir  meaning.  iltlbt*. 

PR(:-DlC-A-MeN'TAL,  a.  Relating  to  predica- 
ments. '  Bp.  Hall. 

PRf:U'|-cANT,  n,  [L.  pretdico,  prtpdicans,  to  af- 
firm.] 

1.  t  One  who  affirms  something.  Hooker. 

2.  A  preaching  friar ;  a  dominican.  Maunder. 

PRftn'l-cATE,  V.  a.  [L.  pradico,  pra-dicatvs ; 
pro",  before,  and  rfi'co,  to  say  ;  It.  predicart,  to 
preach  ;  Sp.  predicar,  to  predicate.]  [».  predi- 
cated ;  f)p.  PREDICATING,  PREDICATED.] 

1.  To  assert  or  affirm  of  something  ;  as,  "To 
predicate  happiness  of  contentment. 

2.  To  found.     [Incorrect,  U.  S.   Pickering.] 
Being  predicated  on  no  previous  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature. JoAa  llankaU. 

It  ought  surely  to  be  firtdicafetl  upon  a  ftall  and  Impartial 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject.  J.  (/.  Adttmt, 

PRED'I-cATE,  r.  n.  To  affirm  something  of  an- 
other thing ;  to  make  an  affirmation.  Hale. 

PR6d'1-CATE,  n.  {Logic.)  That  which  is  af- 
firmed or  denied  of  the  sulvject ;  as  in  the  propo- 
sition, "Man  is  rational,  where  man  is  the 
subject,  is  the  copula,  and  rational  the  predicate. 

PR£d'1-CATE,  rt.   Predicated,    [r.]     J.MarshalL 

PRftD-I-CA'TIO.\,  n.  [L.  prtrdicatio ;  It,  prediea- 
zione.]  Affirmation  concerning  any  thing;  dec- 
laration of  any  position,  Locke. 

PRP-DIc'.\-TIve,  a.  That  predicates  or  affirms  ; 
predicatory.  Gihbt. 

PRfiD'l-CA-TO-RY,  rt.     Affirmative;  decisive. 

In  the  schools,  in  a  mere  grammatical  way;  or  in  the 
church,  in  a  predicatory,  Jt/t.  IhtlL 

PRp-DlCT',  r.  a.  [L.  prirdico,  preedictus;  prir, 
before,  and  dico,  to  sa^- ;  It.  predire ;  .Sp.  prede- 
cir;  Fr.  prrdire.]  [i.  predicted;  jm.  puE- 
DICTINO,  predicted.]  To  tell  beforehand  ;  to 
foretell ;  to  foreshow ;  to  prophesy ;  to  prognose 
ticate  ;  to  presage  ;  to  augur. 

Wc  saw  all  those  things  done  by,  and  accomplished  in, 
him  iChrist},  which  were  long  before  predictTtI  lo  n<  by  the 
propnets.  LtiJicurtk. 

Syn.  —  See  Foretell. 

tPRf-DlCT',  n.     Prediction.  Shak. 

PRp-DlC'TIQN,  «,  [L,  pr(pdictio  ;  It.  predizione i 
Sp.  prediccion  ;  Fr.  pr^iction.]  The  act  of  pre- 
dicting, or  the  thing  predicted ;  declaration  of 
something  future ;  prophecy. 

now  soon  halli  Ihv  orr'/iV/ioa,  seer  blest! 

Measured  this  transient  world,  the  race  of  lime.  MJlam, 

Syn.  — See  Prophecy. 

PR5-dIc'T|VE,  n.  fL.  prirdictinis.]  That  pre- 
dicts ;  prophetic  ;  foretelling ;  presaging. 

A  pause  rnsunl:  and  then  she  slowly  rose. 

With  bitter  smile  itreflielirr  of  my  woes.  0'«Hc 

PRg-DTc'TIVE-LY,  ad.    By  way  of  prediction. 

PRf-DlCT'QR,  M.  One  who  predicts  ;  a  foreteller. 

PRE-DJ-^fcS'TJO.V,  M.  [L.  prtr,  before,  and  Eng. 
diqrstion.]     DiKestion  too  soon  performed. 

rmbi/r'tiom,  or  hasty  digestion.  Alls  the  body  IVill  of  cru- 
dities and  seeds  of  diseases.  lUtrom. 

PRE-DI-LfcCT'.  r. 
tus,  to  choose.] 


a.      fL.  pr<e  and  diliqo,  dilee- 
To  CDOose  beforehand.  Harte. 
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PREDILECTION 

PRE-DI-L£C'TI0X,  n.  [L.  pra;,  before,  and  diliao, 
dilectus,  to  love  ;  It.  predilezione  ;  Sp.  predilec- 
cion;  ¥r.  predilection.]  A  preference  or  liking 
beforehand  ;  inclination  to  favor  ;  prepossession 
in  favor  of ;  partiality;  preference.         Wartoii. 

It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  feel  a  predilection  for  that 
whicli  suits  our  particular  turn  and  disposition.  Huiiie. 

PRE-DlS-c6v'5R,  V.  a.  [L.  pro:,  before,  and  Eng. 
discover. ]  To  disfcover  previously.  Dr.  T.  Fuller. 

PRE-D|S-c6v'5R-Y,  n.     Previous  discovery. 

PRE-DIS-PO'NpN-CY,  n.  [L.  pra>,  before,  and 
dispono,  to  dispose.]  A  prior  disposition.  Perry. 

PRE-D|S-PO'NpNT,  a.     Predisposing.        Smart. 

Predispone.nt  causes,   {Med.)  causes  which   render 

tlie  body  liable  to  disease.  Dunglison. 

PRE-DlS-PO'NgNT,  n.     That  which  predisposes. 

PRE-DIS-POSE',  V.  a.  [L.  prw,  before,  and  Eng. 
dispose.]  \i.  phedisposed  ;  pp.  predisposing, 
PREDISPOSED.]  To  incline  beforehand  ;  to 
adapt  previously.  "  Unless  nature  be  predis- 
posed to  friendship."  South. 

PRE-D|S-PO!J'(NG,  p.  a.     That  predisposes. 

PRE-DTS-P0-§I"TI0N  (-zTsh'un),  m.  [It.  predispo- 
sizione  ;  Sp.  predisposicion ;  Fr.  predisposition.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  predisposed ;  previous 
adaptation  or  inclination  ;  propensity.     Bacon. 

2.  (Med.)  That  constitution  or  condition  of 
the  body  which  disposes  it  to  the  action  of  dis- 
ease under  the  application  of  an  exciting  cause. 

*g=-  "  When  the  disease  arises  solely  from  tlie  pre- 
disposition, or  under  the  additional  influence  of  an 
extremely  slight  exciting  cause,  it  is,  by  some,  termed 
a  disposition."     Dunirlison. 
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PRP-DOM'j-NANCE,     )  „, 

Y.  '  The  state  of  being  pr-: 


[Fr.  predominatice.] 
PRP-DOM'l-NAN-CY,  '  ""  *        '    „    . 

dominant ;  prevalence  ;  superiority  ;  ascenden- 
cy ;  sovereignty ;  superior  influence. 

The  true  cause  of  the  Pharisees'  disbelief  of  Christ's  doc- 
trine was  the  preilominance  of  their  coretousness  and  ambi- 
tion over  their  will.  Soitlh. 

In  human  bodies,  there  is  an  incessant  warfare  amongst 
the  humors  for  preilomutancy.  JJowell. 

PRP-d6M'1-N.\NT,  a.  [It.  <§r  Sp.  predominanfe ; 
Fr.  predominant.] 

1.  Prevalent ;  prevailing  ;  supreme  ;  superior 
in  influence ;  ascendant. 

Almost  every  one  has  a  preilominant  inclination,  to  which 
his  other  desires  and  affections  submit,  and  which  governs 
him,  though  perhaps  with  some  intervals,  through  tlic  whole 
course  of  his  life.  J/uiiie. 

2.  {Her.)  Noting  that  the  field  is  but  of  one 
tincture.  Crabb. 

Syn.—  See  Prevalent. 

PRe-D6M'I-N.\^fT-LY,  ad.  In  a  predominant 
manner  ;  with  superior  influence.  Browne. 

PRP-DO.M'1-NAte,  v.  n.  [L.  prte,  before,  and 
doininor,  dominatus,  to  rule  ;  It.  predominare ; 
Sp.  predo}ninar ;  Ft.  pri^dominer.]  [j.  pkedo.mi- 

N.\TED  ;pp.  PREDOMI.VATINO,  PREDOMINATED.] 

To  be  first  or  superior  in  rule  or  power  ;  to  have 
rule  or  sway  ;  to  prevail ;  to  be  ascendent. 

The  style  that  had  predominated,  both  in  painting  and 
architecture,  in  the  two  preceding  reigns,  still  existed  during 
the  tirst  years  of  the  late  king  [George  I].  Waipole. 

PRp-D6M'l-NATE,r.  a.  To  rule  over,  [r.]  Davies. 

PRP-D6M'!-NAT-ING,j9.  a.     Prevailing. 

PRe-D5M-l-NA'TION,  n.  Superior  influence;  as- 
cendency ;  predominance.  Browne. 

PRE-d66m',  v.  a.  [L.  prtp,  before,  and  Eng. doom.] 
To  doom  beforehand.  Coleridge. 

Her  ways 
Were  ways  of  darkness,  nnd  her  death  i»-erfoomen! 
To  the  black  hour  of  miduiglit.  Southey. 

PRE-DOR'SAL,  a.  [L.  pra,  before,  and  dorsum, 
the  back.]  {Anat.)  Before  the  back.  Dunglison. 

PRE'DY,  a.  (NaiU.)  Applied  to  a  ship  when 
cleared  and  ready  for  an  engagement.      Smart. 

PRE-e-LECT',  V.  a.  [L.  pra,  before,  and  Eng. 
elect.]  [i.  pr£elected;  pp.  preMlectixo, 
PREELECTED.]    To  elect  beforehand.      /.  Fox. 

PRE-5-LEC'TrON,  n.  Previous  choice  or  elec- 
tion. Bp.  Taylor. 

PRE-EM'I-NENCE,  n.  \lt.  preeminenza  ;  Sp.  pre- 
eminencia ;  Fr.  preeminence.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  preeminent ;  superior- 
ity of  excellence,  power,  or  influence. 

I  plead  for  the  i>rceminence  of  epic  poetry.  Dryden. 


That  which  standeth  on  record  hath  preeminence  above 
that  which  passeth  from  hand  to  hand,  and  hath  no  pen  but 
the  tongues,  no  book  but  the  ears,  of  men.  Hooker. 

2.  Precedence  ;  psiority  of  place. 

Painful  preeminence',  yourself  to  view 

Above  life's  weakness  and  its  comforts  too.  Pope. 

Syn.  — See  Priority. 

PRE-EM;i-NENT,  a.     [Fr.  preeminent.']     Having 
pre-eminence ;  eminent  or  excellent  above  others. 

Preeminent  by  so  much  odds.  Milton. 

PRE-EM'J-NENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  preeminent  manner. 

PRE-eM-PLOY',».  a.  To  employ  previously.  Shak. 

PRE-EMP'TION,  n.  [L.  pra,  before,  and  emptio, 
a  purchasing  ;  Fr.  preemption.] 

1.  The  first  buying  of  a  thing.  Bouvier. 

2.  The  right  or  privilege  of  purchasing  before 
others.  "  Every  man  should  have  the  offer  and 
preemption  of  his  own."  Temple. 

e^g-  By  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  this  right  is 
given  to  settlers  of  public  lands     Bouvier. 

3.  A  privilege  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  crown, 
of  buying  up  provisions  and  other  necessaries, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  king's  purveyors,  for 
the  use  of  his  royal  household,  at  an  appraised 
valuation,  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  even 
without  consent  of  the  own<^r.  Blackstone. 

4.  (International  Law.)  The  right  of  a  nation 
to  detain  the  merchandise  of  strangers  passing 
through  her  territories  or  seas,  in  order  to  a^ 
ford  to  her  subjects  the  preference  of  pur- 
chase. Bouvier. 

PRE-EMP'TJVE,  a.     Implying  preemption.  Ency. 

PRE-EMP'TOR  (pre-em'tor),  n.  One  who  practises 
preemption  ;  first  purchaser.  Judge  Story. 

PREEN,  n.  [A.  S.  preon,  a  bodkin  ;  Dut.  priem  ; 
Ger.  pfrieme;  Dan.  preen;  Icel.  prion,  a  nee- 
dle.] A  forked  instrument  used  by  clothiers  in 
dressing  cloth.  Wright. 

PREEN,  V.  a.  [See  Prune.]  [i.  preexed  ;  pp. 
PREENING,  preened.]  To  clean,  as  with  a 
preen  ;  —  said  of  birds  that  dress  and  oil  their 
feathers  with  their  beak. 

To  which  purpose  [protection  from  the  weather],  ns  also 
for  the  more  easy  and  nimble  gliding  of  the  body  through  the 
air,  the  provision  nature  hath  made,  and  the  instinct  of 
these  animals  to  preen  and  dress  their  feathers,  is  admirable. 

Ikrham. 

PRE-?N-GA^E',  V.  a.  [L.  pro;  before,  and  Eng. 
engage.]  [i.  preengaged;  pp.  preengaging, 
PREENGAGED.]  To  engage  beforehand  ;  to  at- 
tach or  bind  previously  ;  to  place  under  prece- 
dent obligation  ;  to  preoccupy. 

The  world  has  the  unhappy  advantage  of  preengaginn  out 
passions  at  a  time  when  we  have  not  reflection  enough  to 
look  beyond  the  instrumeni  to  the  hand  whose  direction  it 
obeys.  Jiogers. 

PRE-EN-GA(?E'M5NT,  n.  A  previous  engage- 
ment ;  precedent  obligation.  Collier. 

PRE-^RECT',  V.  a.  [L.  pra,  before,  and  Eng. 
erect.]  To  set  up ;  to  raise  up  or  elevate  before 
or  precedently.  Prynne. 

PRE-eS-TAB'LTSH,  v.  a.  [L.  prce,  before,  and 
Eng.  establish.]  [i.  preestahlisiied  ;  pp.  pre- 

ESTABLISIIIXG,  PREESTABLISIIED.]  To  estab- 
lish or  settle  beforehand.  "  The  laws  they  had 
preestablished."  Prynne. 

PRE-5S-TAB'L!SHED  (-Ijsht),  a.  Previously  es- 
tablished or  settled. 

Preestablished  harmony,  a  correspondence  or  paral- 
lelism, according  to  the  theory  of  Leibnitz,  between 
the  movements  of  tlie  body  and  the  modifications  of 
the  mind.  Fleming. 

PRE-f,S-TAB'LlSII-MENT,  n.  A  previous  estab- 
lishment; settlement  beforehand.         Johnsoti. 

PRE-5-TER'NI-Ty,  n.     Time  without  beginning. 
To  maintain  the  world's  prectennty.  Cudivorth. 

PRE-P^-AM-I-nA'TION,   n.     A   previous    search 

or  examination.  Wotton. 

PRE-5:>f-AM'lNE,  V.  a.     To  examine  first.  Chitty. 

PRE-PX-TST'  (pr5-egz-Tst'),  v.  n.  [L.  j)r<e,  before, 
and  Eng.  exi.st.]  [i.  preexisted  ;  pp.  preex- 
isting, PREEXLSTED.]     To  exist  beforehand. 

General  testimonies  there  are  to  prove  that  God  is  the 
father  and  creator  of  souls,  which  is  equally  true  whether  we 
suppose  it  made  just  ns  it  is  united  to  these  bodies,  or  did  prc- 

GlannlL. 


PREFER 

Wisdom  declares  her  antiquity  and  irreexistence  to  an  the 
works  ot  this  earth.  Jiuniit. 

2.  (Philosophy.)  The  existence   of  the  souL 
before  its  union  with  the  body.  Glamill. 

3.  (Theol.)  The  existence  of  Christ  before  his 
human  birth.  Home, 

t  PRE-?^-IST'5N-CY,  n.     Preexistence.       More. 

PRE-e:^-IST'5NT,  a.     Existing  beforehand;  pre- 
ceding.    "  Ylis  preaxistent  &ta.tG.'"  Pope. 

t  PRE-e?-IS-T{-MA'TION,   n.     [L.  pr<i>,   before, 
and  existimatio,  esteem.]     Esteem  beforehand. 

I^et  not  mere  acquests  m  minor  parts  of  learning  gain  thy 
preexistimation.  Broume. 


PRE-EX-PgC-TA'TION,  n. 
tion. 


A  previous  expecta- 
Smart. 


PREF'ACE  (prgf'^s),  n.  [L.  prafatio  ;  pro;  before, 
and  jari,  tc  speak  ;  It.  prcefazio  ;  Sp.  prefacio  ; 
Fr.  preface.]  Something  said  or  written' intro- 
ductory to  something  else  ;  observations  pre- 
fixed to  a  literary  work  intended  to  inform  the 
reader  respecting  its  design,  plan,  &c. ;  intro- 
duction ;  prelude  ;  proem. 

Heaven's  high  behest  no  preface  needs.  Milton. 

Syn. —  Preface,  prelude,  prologue,  and  exordium, 
all  signify  something  introductory  to  what  is  to  fol- 
low ;  but  they  are  difl'erently  applied.  Thus  we  say 
a  preface  to  a  book,  a  prelude  to  a  piece  of  music,  a 
pro  ague  to  a  play  or  drama,  an  exordium  to  a  public 
discourse.  Proem,  another  term  for  preface,  is  not 
much  used.  An  introduction  is  a  preliminary  disser- 
tation on  the  matters  treated  of  in  a  book,  commonly 
longer  than  a  preface. 

PREF'ACE,  V.  a.  [i.  prefaced  ;  pp.  PREFACING, 
PREFACED.] 

1.  To  introduce  by  preliminary  remarks. 

Wheresoever  he  gave  an  admonition,  he  prefaced  it  al- 
ways with  such  demonstrations  of  tenderness.  Felt. 

2.  To  face ;  to  cover.     [Ludicrous.] 

I  love  to  wear  clothes  that  arc  flush. 
Not  prefacing  old  rags  with  plush.  Clearelanrl. 

J9S=  "  Cleveland  puns  on  the  word  when  he  uses  it 
to  signify  to  put  a  face  or  covering  before  or  upon 


exist,  and  was  beiore  them. 

PRE-PX-IST'^NCE,  n.     1.    The   existence 
thing  before  another ;  previous  existence. 


something."     Smart. 

PREF'ACE,  V.  n.  To  say  or  to  do  something  in- 
troductory;  to  remark  beforehand;  to  premise. 

It  is  necessary  to  preface  that  she  is  the  only  child  of  a 
decrepit  father.  Sjtectator. 

PREF'A-C^IR,  n.  One  who  prefaces,  or  writes  a 
preface.  "  The  prefacer  to  these  satires."  IVond. 

PREF-A-TO'RI-AL,  a.  Introductory;  prefatory. 
"  Much  prefatorial  matter."     [r.]  Gilpin. 

PREF'A-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  preface ;  serv- 
ing to  introduce ;  introductory. 

He  had  reason  to  usher  this  in  with  a  prefatory  caution 
against  philosophy  and  vain  deceit.  Waterland. 

PRE'FpCT,  n.  [L.  prafectus  ;  prfeficio,  prafectus, 
to  set  over;  pr<e,  before,  and ya«o,  to  "make; 
It.  prefetto  ;  Sp.  prefecto  ;  Fr.  priffct.] 

1.  (Roman  Ant.)  A  title  of  particular  civil  or 
military  officers. 

e^S'  Tlie  pra;Iorian  prefect  was  the  commander  of 
the  troops  who  guarded  the  emperor's  person.  The 
prefect  of  the  city  exercised  authority  during  the  con- 
sul's absence.  Under  the  emperors  his  office  became 
a  permanent  one.     W.  Smith. 

2.  An  officer  who  has  the  direction  of  the  po- 
lice in  a  department  in  France.  Brande. 

PRE'FpCT-SHlP,  n.  The  office  of  a  prefect,  chief 
magistrate,  or  commander  ;  prefecture.    Wood. 

PREF'PC-TURE  [pr«f'ek-tur,  W.  P.J.F.;  pre'fek- 
tur,  E.  Ja.  Sm.  K.  Wr.  Wb. ;  pre'fek-chQr,  S.],  n. 
[L.  prefectura;  It.  prefettura;  Sp.  prefectura; 
Fr.  prefecture.]  The  office,  state,  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  prefect,  chief  magistrate,  or  com-, 
niander ;  prefectship.  Johnson. 

Jt^"  Though  I  have  agreed  with  all  our  ortlioe- 
pists  in  making  the  first  syllable  of  prf/erf  long,  I  can- 
not follow  them  so  implicitly  in  the  accent  and  quan- 
tity of  this  word.  All  [i.  e.  who  preceded  Walker] 
but  Mr.  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  and  iMr.  Perry  pinco 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  and  the  two  first 
of  these  writers  make  the  first  syllable  long,  as  in 
prefect.  Mr.  Perry  alone  has,  in  my  opinion,  given 
this  word  its  true  pronunciation,  by  placing  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  and  making  that  syllable  short. 
This  is  agreeable  to  that  general  tendency  of  our 
language  to  an  antepenultimate  accentuation,  with  a 
short  quantity  on  every  vowel  but  u."     Walker. 


of 


PR^-FER',  V.  a.     [L.  prcpfero ;  prce,  before,  and 
fero,  to  bear;  It.  preferire;  Sp.  preferir;  Fr. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long:  A,  E,  t,  6,  &,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  Q,  y,  y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FAlL;   H^IB,  HER: 


PREFERABLE 

pr^f^rer."]    [i.  prkperred  ;  /y.  PREFERRiiro, 

PREFEllUEI).] 

L  To  bring  or  put  forward  or  before  ;  to  offer  ; 
to  present ;  to  address. 

My  vown  and  pruycrii  to  thco  pn/erretl,  Saiuliit. 

Prrfrr  a  l>ill  againit  all  kingi  and  I'arllunicntJ.        Collier. 

2.  To  advance  ;  to  promote  ;  to  exalt. 

lie  yia* iirtfcrreil  to  tlie  blaliopric  of  Coventry  and  Litch- 
field. Vlurtiidun. 

3.  To  esteem,  regard,  or  value  more  highly 
than  something  else ;  to  have  rather  ;  to  choose. 
"  In  honor /)re/^rr/H(7  one  another."/i</m.xii.  10. 

Ill  prefer  not  Jcruonlrni  alwve  my  chief  joy.  />«.cxxxvii.(i. 
And  ehiefiy  thon,  <)  Spirit,  thnf  dost  prefer 
Dot'orc  nil  tenipUa  the  upright  heart  and  pure.       MiUun. 

Syn.  —  See  Choose,  Promote. 

PBfiF'(:n-A-nLE,  a.  [It.  prcfcribik  ;  Sp.  prefcri- 
ble  ;  Ft.  pn-fi-rahle.']  That  is  to  be  preferred ; 
deserving  preference;  eligible  before  something 
else ;  more  desirable.  Addison. 

PR£f'5R-A-BLE-N£ss,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  preferable.  Mountagti. 

PttftF'pR-A-BLY,  arf.    In  preference;  by  choice. 

PR£f'5R-PT<CE,  n.    [It.  prcfcrcnza  ;  Sp.  preferen- 
cia  ;    Fr.  preference.']     The  act  of  preferring  ; 
estimation,  choice,  or  election  of  ouj  thing  be- 
fore another ;  precedence  ;  priority.       Drydeti. 
Syn. —  See  Priority. 

PRKF-pu-EN'TrAL,  a.  Implying  preference ;  that 
implies  choice,     [n.]  J.  Siorij. 

PKp-FER'MpNT,  n.     1.  t  Preference.       Bromie. 

2.  Advancement  in  station  ;  promotion. 

If  you  hear  of  that  blind  traitor, 

I'nj'enueiit  falla  on  hiui  that  cuts  him  off  SKai:. 

3.  Superior  place,  office,  or  honor. 

All  jirffermenU  should  be  placed  upon  fit  men.    L' Estrange. 

Syn. —  See  Advancement. 

PRE-FER'ngR,  w,.One  who  prefers.  Bp.  Bmuyrofl. 

tPREF'I-DE^'CE,  n.  Previous  confidence.  Baxter. 

t  PREF'I-DENT,  rt.  [L.  prie,  before,  and  T^rfo,  to 
confide.]     Confident  beforehand.  Baxter. 

tPRe-FlG'y-RATE,  ».  o.   To  prefigure.    Grafton. 

PRP-FIg-U-RA'TIOiV,  n.  [L.  prcefiguratio  \  It. 
prefujuramcnto ;  Sp.  prefiguravion.]  The  act  of 
prefiguring,  or  the  state  of  being  prefigured : 
antecedent  representation  by  similitude.  Burnet. 

PRP-FIg'U-RA-TIve,  a.  Foreshowing  by  ante- 
cedent representations.  Barrow. 

PRe-FlGliRE  (|>re-flg'yur),  7\  a.  [L.  prafiguro; 
pree,  before,  and  Jiguro,  to  form,  to  fashion ; 
¥r. prefgttrer.]  [i.  pkefioiued  ;  pp.  vukviq- 
lUiNO,  PUEFiGURED.]  To  exhibit  by  antece- 
tlent  representation;  to  foreshow;  to  foreshadow. 

ThingD  there  (in  the  Old  Tci'tament]  prefigured,  are  here 
[in  the  New  Testament]  performed.  Hooker. 

PRP-fIg'URE-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  prefiguring  ; 
prefiguration.  Ch.  Ob. 

tPRe-FI.\E',  t'.  rt.  [L.  pr<pfnio.]  To  limit  be- 
forehand,    [r.]  Knolles. 

*  PRfiF-l-Nr'TFON  (prgf-e-t.lsli'Mn),  n.  [L.  ;jr«?- 
fnitio.]     Previous  limitation.  lotherhy. 

PRP-FiX',  ti.  a.  [L.  prmfi^o,  prcefixus;  prcB,  be- 
fore, and  fgo,  to  fix  ;  It.  prcfiggere ;  Sp.  prefi- 
gar.][i.  PREFIXED  ;/;/>.  phefixino,  puefixed.] 

1.  To  fix,  place,  or  put  before,  or  at  the  begin- 
ning of,  something  else.  "  He  prefixed  an  ad- 
vertisement to  his  book."  Johnson. 

2.  To  appoint  beforehand.  "The  prefixed 
hour  of  her  awaking."  Shak. 

3.  To  settle  ;  to  establish  ;  to  lay  down.  Locke. 

I  would  pi-efix  »ome  certain  boundary  between  them.     Hull. 

PRE'FiX  (114),  n.  A  letter,  syllable,  or  word  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word  to  make  with  it  a 
new  word  or  to  vary  its  signification.      Browne. 

t  PRP-FTx'IQN,  n.    The  act  of  prefixing.  Baileg. 

PRE-FLO-RA'TIQN,n.  {Bof.)  Pra-floration.  Gray. 

PR(:-f66l',  v.  a.  To  play  the  fool  before. 
"  Wherein  no  courtier  prrfooled  you."  Shirley. 

t  PRE-F(iRM',  V.  a.  [L.  prre,  before,  and  formo, 
to  form.]     To  form  beforehand.  '  Shak. 

PRft-FORM'A-TTVH,  n.  A  formative  letter  nt  the 
beginning  of  a  word.  Wright. 
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PR£-FtJL'9^5N-C V,  n.  [L.  prtefulgeo,  prafulgetu, 
to  shine  greatly  ;  prie,  before,  and  fitU/eo,  to 
shine.]     Superior  brightness  or  eti'ulgency. 

The  prej'ulgtHcy  of  liiircxocllcnt  worth.  Harrow. 

t  PRf;G'NA-nLE,  fl.  [Ft.  pn-tuible;  prendre,  to 
take.]  That  may  be  taken  by  force ;  that  ntay 
be  overcome  ;  expugnable.  Volgrate. 

PREG'NANCE,  n.     1.  Pregnancy,     [r.]       Young. 
2.  Inventive  power,     [r.]  MiUon. 

PRfiG'NA.\'-CV,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  preg- 
nant or  witli  young.  Rag. 
2.  Fertility  ;  friiitfulness ;  inventive  power. 

Swift. 
PRfiG'NANT,  a.     [L.  pro'gnans.] 

1.  With  child ;  big  with  young ;  teeming ; 
breeding.  Milton. 

2.  Fruitful ;  fertile ;  impregnating ;  prolific. 

All  these  in  their  pregnant  cauica  mixt  Hilton. 

3.  Full  of  consequence ;  important.  Woodward. 

4.  t  Evident ;  plain  ;  full ;  clear.  "  A  most 
pregnant  and  unforced  position."  Shak. 

5.  Easy  to  produce  or  admit ;  apprehensive. 
"  Am  pregnant  to  good  pity."  Shak, 

6.  Heady  ;  dexterous  ;  witty  ;  apt.  "  How 
pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are  !  "        Shak, 

Preirnant  pleading,  {Late.)  a  fulness  in  the  pleading; 
whirl)  admits  or  involvea  a  matter  favorable  to  the 
opposite  party.  Boutier. 

JVeiratire  pregnant,  n  negative  that  implies  an  af- 
firmative.—  See  Nebative. 

PREG'NANT,  n.  One  in  a  state  of  pregnancy; 
one  with  child.  Dunglison. 

PREG'NANT-LV,  ad.  In  a  pregnant  manner; 
fruitfully:  —  fully.  South. 

t  PREG'RA-VATE,  v.  a.  [L.  prtegravo,  to  weigh 
down  greatly.]  To  weigh  down  greatly  ;  to  press 
heavily  ;  to  depress.  Bp.  Hall. 

PRE-GRAv'J-TATE,  r.  n.  [L.  pr<e,  before,  and 
Eng.  gravitate.']  To  be  previously  affected  by 
gravitation  ;  to  descend  by  gravity.  Boyle. 

PRE-GfJS'TANT,  a.  [L.  pragusio,  prcegtistans,  to 
taste  beforehand ;  pro',  before,  and  gusto,  gns- 
tans,  to  taste.]     Tasting  beforehand.    S.  Smith, 

PREGUS-TA'TIOX,  n.  [It.  pregustazione ;  Sp. 
pregustacion ;  Fr.  pr ''gustation.]  The  act  of 
tasting  beforehand ;  foretaste.  Di;  Walker, 

fPRp-HfiXD',  r.  a,  [L.  prehendo,  prehensiis,  to 
seize.]     To  take,  seize,  or  catch.         Middleton. 

PRg-HEN'Sj-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  taken  or  caught 
hold  of.  Lawreiue. 

PRP-HEN'SILE,  a.  [Fr.  prehensile.]  Adapted  to 
seize  or  grasp  :  —  taking  hold.  P.  Oyc. 

PRt;-H£.V'SION,  n.  [L.  prehrnaio.]  The  act  of 
taking  hold ;  a  grasp  ;  seizure.  Roget, 


PR  p-H EN  SO-RY,  o.    Prehensile. 


Kirby. 


PRE-niS-TOR'lc  a.  [L.  pra,  before,  and  Eng. 
historic.]     Preceding  history.  iV.  Brit.  Rev, 

PREHN'fTE(pr«n'it),  «.  (Min.)  A  mineral  which 
occurs  crystallized  and  massive,  of  a  light-green 
color,  passing  into  white  and  gray,  and  of  a  \it- 
reous  lustre.  It  scratches  glass  easily,  becomes 
electric,  and  is  composed  of  silica,  alumina, 
lime,  oxide  of  iron,  potash,  soda,  and  water  ;  — 
first  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Colo- 
nel Prehn,  Erig.  Cyc. 

PRE-IN-D18-p6§E',  v.  a.  To  indispose  before- 
hand. Milman. 

PRE-JN-STRUCT',  r.  a.  [L.  pr<e,  before,  and  Eng. 
instnict.]  [i.  preinstih  cted  ;  pp.  pukin- 
STRfCTiNO,  PUEINSTRI'CTED.]  To  instruct  be- 
fore or  precedently.  More. 

PRE-jffr)(iE',  r.  a.  [L.  pro;  before,  and  Eng. 
judge;  Fr.  prpjuger.  —  See  Phejidicate.] 

1.  To  judge  or  decide  beforehand  ;  to  sentence 
or  determine  before  or  precedently. 

Yet  I  will  not  anticipate  and  prejudge  mine  own  mii>h«p«. 

Wotton. 

2.  To  condemn  beforehand;  to  judge  unfa- 
vorably. 

The  ramie  In  not  to  be  drfrnded  or  patmnUrd  by  name*, 
but  argument*,  much  leu  to  Iw  pr^mlgttl  or  hlanled  hv 
them.  Hammuml. 


PRELATE 

+  PR5-J0[DI-CA-CY,  n.  Prcvioiu  judgment ;  pr^ 
poMscssion ;  prejudice.  UUmnt. 

t  PRf-Jtf'ni-t'ANT,  o.  Judging  or  deciding  be- 
forehand. MiUon. 

PRt:-JLr'0|-cATE.  r.  a,  [L.  pntpidieo,  prajudi- 
cHtut,  to  judge  t>eforehand  ;  prtt,  before,  and^f/- 
dico,  to  judge  ;  It.  pregiudinire ;  Sp.  prejudicar.] 
To  prejudge;  to  ))rejudge  to  disadvantage. 


Arc  you,  in  fiivor  of  hia  perx.n.  bent 
Ihm  to  prejuiticute  the  innur«nt7 


Semdi/i, 


PRE-jOn^'Mg.NT,  n.     Previous  judgment;  judg- 
ment without  examination.  Bp.  of  KiUabe. 


PR?-JU'r)(-CATE,  r.  n.  To  form  a  judgment  be- 
forehand, or  without  previous  examination.  '*  A 
prejudicating  humor."  Sidney. 

PRg-JU'DI-CATE,  a.     [L.  pra-judiratuM.] 

1.  Formed  before  examination.  "Such  a 
number  of  piejudicate  opinions."  Bacon. 

2.  Prejudiced;  prepossessed.  Bp.  llalL 

PRe-JU'DI-CATE-LY,  ad.  By  prejudication  ;  with 
prejudice.  Derham. 

PRe-Jl7-DI-CA'TIO\,  n.  The  act  of  prejudging; 
a  judging  beforehand.  Sherwood. 

PR(;-JC'DI-CA-TIvE,  a,  [^It.  preaiudicaliro.] 
Judging  withotit  examination.  "  Hasty  preju 
dicatiie  sentence."  More. 

PR£j'1;-DIce  (pr«d'jii.dl»),  n.  [L.  prayudicitim ; 
pr<r,  before,  and^W/ciMwj,  jtidgment ;  It.pregiu' 
dicio ;  Sp.  perjutcio  ;  Fr.  prejudice.] 

1.  A  previous  judgment  or  a  bias,  favorable 
or  unfavorable,  without  reason  ;  a  leaning  in 
favor  of  one  side  of  a  cause  for  some  reason 
other  than  its  justice  ;  prepossession. 

2.  Mischief;  detriment;  hurt;  injury;  tort, 

England  and  France  misht,  through  that  amity. 
Breed  him  aoroe  prrjudux.  Skak. 

tfS~  "  This  word  of  itself  meiins  plainly  no  mora 
than  'a judgment  furmcd  b«rnrchand,' without  affirm- 
ing any  thing  a.->  to  whtther  that  judKmenl  ne  favora- 
ble or  unfavorable  about  whom  it  w  formed.  Yet  so 
predominantly  do  we  form  hamh,  unfavorable  jndf- 
nients  of  others  before  knowledge  and  e.t|>erienre,  thai 
a  '  prejudice,'  or  judgment  before  knowledge,  and  not 
grounded  on  evidence,  is  almoxt  always  taken  to  sig- 
nify an  unfavorable  auticipaliou  about  one."  TrencJL 

PRfij'U-DlCE  (pr«d'ji.i-dTa),  r.  a.  [Fr. pr^'wiicier.] 
[i.  prejudiced;    pp.    prejidicino,    prejv- 

DICED.] 

1.  To  prepossess  with  unexamined  opinions ; 
to  make  to  lean  in  favor  of  one  side  of^a  cause 
for  some  reason  other  than  its  justice;  to  fill 
with  prejudice  ;  to  bias. 

Suffer  not  any  beloved  ttudv  to  pr^Wtec  your  mind  ao 
br  ai  to  deipiae  all  other  learning.  Hufta. 

2.  To  obstruct  or  injur  by  prejudice ;  to  in- 
jure, hurt,  or  impair ;  to  be  detriinenUl  to ;  to 
injure;  to  damage;  to  diminish. 

I  am  not  to  prejmhce  the  cauae  of  my  iellow-poet*,  thnagh 
I  abandon  ray  own  defence.  Di-gdett. 

PRfij'l -DiCED  (prCd'jy-dTst),  p.  a.  Influenced  by 
prejudice;  biassed. 

PHfcJ-V-nl"crAL  (pred-jy-dT.«h'»l),  a.  [U.prefiu- 
diziale;  Sp.  prejudicial ;  Ft.  i-rejudiriel.'] 

1.  Obstructed  or  influenced  by  prejudice,  [r.] 

To  look  upon  the  action!  of  prince*  with  »  prrJmJieiat  rye. 

Hvhnlaf. 

That  Vhich.  in  the  ftrat  inttanee,  I*  prejwHeial.  may  b« 

excellent  in  it*  remote  operation.  Jiurle. 

2.  Mischievous ;  hurtful ;  injurious  ;  detri- 
mental ;  pernicious ;  deleterious. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  read*,  while  the  other*  areal  worki 
Ro  that  the  learning  ot  the  family  i*  not  at  all  i>rxj<Kl<rinl  to 
it*  manufltcture*.  Ad)hto». 

PRej-r-l)I"CIAL-LY  (pr«d-JM-dI»h'»l-l?).  ad.  In 
a  prejudicial  manner.  Jackson. 

PRfU-r-Dl"<:iAL-NfcsS,  n.  The  sUte  of  being 
prejudicial ;  hurtfulness.  Johnson. 

PRE-K.\(')WL'5I)<?E,  w.  [L.  arte,  before,  and  Eng. 
knowledge.]     Foreknowleage.     [r.]    Coleridge. 

PR6l'.A-CY,  w.     1.  Office  or  dignity  of  a  preLnte. 

2.  Episcopacy  ;  the  order  of  bishops.    Swift. 

3.  Bishops  collectively.  Hooker. 

PRfU/ATE  [pril'?!.  .s\  W.  P.  J.  E.  F,  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wr. ;  pre'Ut,  11'^.],  n.  [Low  L.  pr»lat%is,  from 
pr<rfero,  prtrlatus,  to  prefer :  prte,  before  or 
over,  and  hiius,  set ;  It.  prelato  ;  Sp.  prelado ; 
Fr.  pnlat.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  An  ecclesiastic  hay- 
ing jurisdiction  over  other  ecclesiastics; — b 
term  commonly  applied  to  bishops,  archbishops, 
and  patriarchs  in  Christian  churches. 

g^  Anciently  mitred  abbou  seem  also  to  bars 
been  called  frtUtu,    Brmnd*. 
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f  TRfcL'ATE,  V.  w.    To  prelatize.  Bale. 

f  rREL-A-TJE'J-TY,  n.     Prelacy.  MiUon. 

PREL'ATE-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  prelate.  "Su- 
periorities and  prelateships."  Uarmar. 

I'REL'AT-ESS,  n.     A  female  prelate.  Milton. 

PRg-LAT  \C,         )  (i_     Relating  to  prelates  or  to 
PRg-I.AT'l-CAL,  >  prelacy;  —  haughty.      Milton. 

PRP-lAt'}-CAL-LY,  ad.  With  reference  to  prel- 
ates or  to  prelacy.  Milton. 

t  PR^-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  pr<B!atio.]  Preference  ; 
the  setting  of  one  above  another.  More. 

t  PREL'A-TI§M,  n.     Prelacy.  Milton. 

PREL'A-TIST,  n.  One  who  supports,  or  believes 
in,  prelacy.  Stewart. 

t  PREL'A-TfZE,  V.  n.  To  advocate  the  doctrine 
of  prelacy.  Milton. 

t  PREL'A-TRY,  n.     Prelacy.  Milton. 

t  PREL'A-TURE,  )  n.     [h.  preelatura ;   Ft. 

t  PREI/A-TURE-SH!p,  >  prelature.]      The    state 

or  the  dignity  of  a  prelate.  Bailey. 

t  PREL'A-TY,  n.    Episcopacy  ;  prelacy.    Milton. 

PRp-LECT',  V.  n.  [L.  pralego,  to  read  before  ; 
prm,  before,  and  lego,  (ecttis,  to  read.]  To  dis- 
course ;  to  lecture,     [k.]  Bp.  Horsley. 

PRP-LEC'TION,  n.  [L.  prcelectio.]  The  act  of 
reading;  a  lecture  ;  a  discourse.  Hale. 

PR^l-LEC'TQR,  n.  [L.  prelector;  pree,  before, 
and  lector,  a  reader.]  One  who  reads  an  author 
to  another  and  gives  explanations  ;  a  reader;  a 
lecturer.  Whitlock. 

PRE-LI-RA'TION,  ra.  [h.  prcelibatio  ;  ;>/•«,  before, 
and  libo,  libaius,  to  taste.]  A  previous  taste  ;  a 
foretaste. 

Rich  prelibation  of  consummate  joy.  Yimng. 

PRf-LIM'j-NA-RJ-LY,  ad.  Antecedently. Maunder. 

PRg-LIM'l-NA-RY,  a.  [h.  prte,  before,  and  limen, 
a  threshold,  or  entrance;  It.  prelimitiare ;  Sp. 
preliminar;  Fr.  prHiininaire.]  Preceding  the 
principal  matter  ;  introductory  ;  previous  ;  pro- 
emial.  "  This  preliminary  chapter."  Stewart. 
Syn.—  See  Previous. 

PR^-LIM'I-NA-RY,  n.  That  which  precedes;  a 
preparatory  step,  act,  or  measure.  Glanvill. 

PRE-LIM'|T,  V.  a.  [L.  pra,  before,  and  Eng. 
litnit.]     To  limit  beforehand. 

t  PRE-LOOK'  (-luk'),  V.  a.  [L.  pree,  before,  and 
Eng.  look-l  To  look  forward ;  to  direct  the 
eye  or  sight  forward.  Surrey. 

PREL'unE  (114)   [prel'ud,  .S.   W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 

K.  Sm.  C.  Wr. ;  pre'lud,  1F6.],  n.     [Old  L.  prm- 
'  Indium :  L.  prce,  before,  and  Indus,  a  play ;  It. 

<Sf  Sp.  preludio  ;  Fr.  pr/^lud-e.] 

1.  (Mils.)  A  short  introductory  composition, 
or  extempore  performance,  to  prepare  the  ear 
for  the  succeeding  movements.  •    Moore. 

2.  Something  introductory ;  a  preface  ;  some- 
-    thing    that    only    shows    what    i?    to    follow. 

"  These  were  the  preludes  of  his  fate."  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Preface. 

H  PR^-LUDE',  or  PREI/UDE  [pre-lud',  S.  W.P.J. 
F.  K.  \Vb.;  prel'ud,  Ja.  Sm.],  v.  n.  [L.  prailudo, 
to  play  beforehand  for  practice  or  trial ;  prm, 
before,   and  ludo,   to  play ;    Fr.  preluder.']     U. 

PKELUDED  ;  pp.   PRELUDING,  PRELUDED.]  To 

serve  as  an  introduction  ;  to  be  previous  to. 

So  Love,  preluilinfi,  plays  at  first  with  hearts. 

And  after  wounds  with  deeper  piercing  darts.    Congreve, 

jj  PRp-LUDE'(U4),  V.  a.  1.  To  play  or  ply  before 
or  precedently, — generally  as  preparatory  or 
introductory  to  something  that  is  to  fellow ;  to 
introduce  ;  to  precede.  Dryden. 

2.  To  play  a  prelude  to.  "  If  the  organist 
preludes  an  anthem  of  praise."  Mason. 

jl  PRg-LUD'pR,  or  PREL'y-D?R,  n.  One  who 
plays  a  prelude.  Mason. 

PRp-LU'Df-AL,  a.     Serving  to  introduce;  intro- 
.    ductory ;  previous,     [r.]  Ed.  Rev. 

f  PRg-LU'Dl-otJS,  a.     Introductory.  More. 

CRK-LU'DI-tMyH.  [L.]  A  prelude.  Bp.  Taylor. 


PRf-LtJM'BAR,  a.  [L.  pree,  before,  and  lumhus, 
the  loin.]   '  {^Anat.)  Placed  before  the  loins. 

The  pt-elumbar  surface  of  the  spinal  column.      Dunyliaon. 

PR^-LU'SJVE,  a.  Previous;  indicating  what  is 
to  follow ;  introductory.  Thomson. 

PRe-LU'SjVE-LY,   ;  a^.     Previously;    introduc- 
PRg-LU'SO-Rl-LY,  >  torily.  Clarke. 

PRp-LLT'SO-RY,  a.  Introductory;  prelusive;  as, 
"  Prelusory  judgment."  Bacon. 

II  PRE-MA-TURE',  a.  [L.  preematurus  ;  pr<B,  be- 
fore, and  maturus,  ripe;  It.  Sg  Sp. prematura; 
Fr.  premature.} 

1.  Ripe  before  the  time  or  season ;  ripe  too 
soon  ;  precocious  ;  as,  "  Premature  fruit." 

2.  Happening,  existing,  done,  said,  formed, 
or  undertaken  too  soon  ;  too  early  ;  unseasona- 
bly early  ;  too  hasty ;  as,  "  A  premature  birth." 

II  PRE-MA-TURE'LY,  ad.  With  too  hasty  ripe- 
ness ;  precociously  ;  too  early  ;  too  soon. 

II  PRE-MA-TURE'NPSS,  ;  „.      rp^^  prematurite.] 
II  PRE-MA-TU'Rj-TY,       >  The  state  of  being  pre- 
mature or  before  the  proper  time  ;  precocity. 

PRg-ME'DJ-ATE,  v.  a.  [L..  j»-<s,  before,  and  Eng. 
mediate.]     To  advocate  a  cause,    [r.]      Wright. 

PR5-MED'{-TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  prm,  before,  and  Eng. 
meditate.]  [i.  premeditated  ;  pp.  premedi- 
tating, PREMEDITATED.]  To  keep  the  thoughts 
previously  fixed  upon  with  care  or  anxiety  ;  to 
meditate  upon  beforehand ;  to  consider  before- 
hand ;  to  predetermine  ;  to  preconcert. 

To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcome.  Shak. 

PR5-MED'{-TATE,  v.  n.  To  think  carefully  or 
studiously  before  or  precedently;  to  meditate 
beforehand  ;  to  intend.  Hooker. 

PR^-MED'I-TATE,  a.  Premeditated;  intended. 
"  A  premeditate  vciischief."     [r.]  Burnet. 

PR^-MED'l-TAT-gD,/).  a.  Meditated  beforehand  ; 
preconcerted  ;  intended  ;  designed  ;  prepense. 

PR?-MED'I-TATE-LY,  ad.     With  premeditation. 

He  that  premeditatdji  cozens  one  does  not  cozen  all,  but 
only  because  he  cannot.  Feltliam, 

PRg-MED-l-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  prcemeditatio ;  It. 
premeditazione  ;  Sp.  premeditacion  ;  Fr.  pre- 
meditation.] 

1.  The  act  of  premeditating  ;  predetermina- 
tion ;  previous  reflection  or  thought ;  fore- 
thought. 

Hope  is  a  xAcasaxit  premeditation  of  enjoyment.         More. 

2.  Design  or  intention  previously  formed. 

Murder  by  poisoning  must  of  necessity  be  done  with  pre- 
meditation. £ourier, 

PRE-MER'IT,  V.  a.  [L.  pree,  before,  and  Eng. 
merit.]   To  deserve  before,    [r.]    King  Charles. 

PRE'.MI-AL,  a.  [L.  premium,  a  reward.]  By  way 
of  reward ;  recompensing,     [r.] 

Laws  penal,  i>remial,  support  a  state.  Owen. 

t  PREM'l-C^?,  w.  jo^.  [Ij.  primitice  ;  Fr.  premices.] 
First  fruits.  Dryden. 

II  PRE  'MI-ER,  or  PREM'IER,  a.  [L.  primus ;  Fr. 
premier.] 

1.  Prime;  principal;  first;  chief.  "Premier 
ministers  of  state."  Swift. 

2.  (Her.)  The  most  ancient,  when  applied  to 
any  peer  of  any  degree  by  creation.  Crabb. 

II  PREM'IER,  or  PRE'MI-?R  [prSin'yer,  W.  F.  Ja. 
C;  prem'yer,  .S.  J.  E.  R.;  pre'nie-er,  P.],  n. 
[Fr.]  A  principal  minister  of  state  ;  the  prime 
minister,  as  of  England.  Camden. 

II  PRE'MI-eR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  the  dignity 
of  a  premier.  Ec.  Rev. 

PRE-MIL-LEN'NJ-AL,  a.  Before  the  millenni- 
um. Wright. 

PR5-MI§E'  (pre-nilz'),  v.  a.  [L.  preemitto,  pra- 
missus,  to  send  before;  prm,  before,  and  niitio, 
missus,  to  send.]  [i.  premised  ;  pp.  premis- 
ing, PREMISED.] 

1.  t  To  send  before  the  time.  Shak. 

2.  To  explain,  state,  or  propose  previously ; 
to  lay  down  as  a  previous  proposition ;  to  pre- 
face ;  to  announce  ;  to  signify. 

We  must  premise  this  as  a  certain  and  ftindamental  truth. 

South. 

rR5-MI§E',  V.  n.     To  make  antecedent  proposi- 


tions ;  to  state  beforehand.  "  I  must  premise, 
with  three  circumstances."  Swift. 

PREM'JSE,  w. ;  pi.  pr£m'!?-e§.  [L.  prmmissum; 
prm,  before,  and  missum,  sent ;  It.  premessa  • 
Sp.  premisa ;  Fr.  premisse.] 

1.  A  thing  premised;  a  proposition  antece- 
dently supposed  or  proved. 

From  pretiiisea  erroneous  brought. 

And  therefore  the  deduction 's  nought.  Steift. 

2.  pi.  (Logic.)  The  first  two  propositions  of 
a  syllogism  from  which  a  certain  conclusion  is 
established. 

A  disjunctive  syllogism  is  one  whose  major  premise  ig 
disjunctive.  Hedge. 

4gf*In  the  syllogism, — 

All  excess  is  sinful  i 

All  gluttony  is  excess;  therefore, 

All  gluttony  is  sinful,— 

the  first  proposition  is  called  the  major  premise,  being 
that  in  which  the  major  term  (sinful)  is  compared 
with  the  middle  (excess)  ;  the  second  ptoposition  is 
called  the  vi  in  or  premise,  being  that  in  which  the  mi- 
nor term  (gluttony)  is  compared  with  the  middle. 

3.  pi.  {Law.)  Statements  which  have  been 
before  made  :  —  that  part,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
deed,  consisting  of  all  that  precedes  the  haben- 
dum, including  the  date,  the  parties'  names, 
and  descriptions,  the  recitals  (if  any),  the  con- 
sideration and  the  receipt  thereof,  the  grant, 
the  description  of  the  things  granted,  and  the 
exceptions  (if  any): — the  thing  demised  or 
granted  by  the  deed:  —  that  part  of  a  bill  con- 
taining a  statement  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  plaintifPs  case,  and  the  names  of 
the  persons  against  whom  he  seeks  redress  :  — 
lands  and  tenements  ;  as,  "  The  premises  will  be 
sold  without  reserve."  Bun-ill. 

JSS'  "  Archbishop  Whately,  in  his  '  Logic,'  writes 
premiss  in  the  singular,  and  premi.ies  in  the  plural. 
Premise,  like  promise,  is  the  proper  term,  and  makes 
premises  in  the  plural."     Dr.  Crombie. 

fPRE'MIT,  t;.  a.  [h.  prermi/to,  to  send  before.] 
To  premise  ;  to  remark  before.  Hutcheson. 

PRE'M{-IJM,  M. ;  pi.  L.  prje'mi-a  ;  Eng.  pre'mi- 
riM§.  [L.  pr<pmium ;  prce,  before,  and  emo,  to 
take.] 

1.  Something  given  to  invite  a  loan  or  a  bar- 
gain. "People  were  tempted  to  lend  by  great 
premiums  and  large  interest."  Swift. 

2.  A  reward  ;  a  recompense  ;  a  bonus. 

3.  Value  above  the  original  price  or  cost,  as 
opposed  to  discount. 

4.  (Laio.)  The  consideration  paid  by  the  in- 
sured to  the  insurer  for  making  an  insurance  ; 
—  so  called  because  it  is  paid  prinio,  or  before 
the  contract  shall  take  effect.  Boiivier. 

PRE-M6n'|SH,  v.  a.  [L.  prccmonco,  to  warn  pre- 
viously ;  prm,  before,  and  moneo,  to  warn.]     \i. 

PREMONISHED  ;    pp.  PREMONISHING,    PUEMON- 

ISHED.]     To  warn  or  admonish  beforehand. 

Of  these  hath  our  loving  Lord  premonislied  us.  Bale. 

PRE-MON'ISH-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  premonish- 
ing ;  previous  admonition.  Wotton. 

PRE-M0-NI"T10N  (pre-mo-nish'un),  w.  [L.  prm- 
vionitio  ;  It.  prentonizione  ;  Sp.  p7'em,onicion.] 
Previous  notice  or  warning ;  previous  intelli- 
gence. Chapman. 

PRE-MON'I-TOR,  n.  [L.  prmmonitor.]  One  who 
gives  premonition.  Bp.  Hall 

PRE-M6n-{-TO'RI-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  premonition. 

PRE-MON'I-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  prmmonii»rius.]  Pre- 
viously admonisliing  ;  advising  beforehand  ;  as, 
"  Premonitory  symptoms."  Dunglison. 

PRE-MON'STRANT,  n.  One  of  an  order  of  monks 
instituted  by  'St.  Norbert  in  1120  at  Premomtre 
or  Prmmonstratum,  in  the  diocese  of  Laon,  in  Pi- 
cardy,  and  called  also  White  Canons.  Lon.Ency. 

PRE-MON'STRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  prmmonstro ;  prm, 
before,  and  monstro,  monstratus,  to  show.]  To 
show  or  exhibit  before  or  precedently ;  to  fore- 
show,    [r.]  Harthb. 

PRE-MON-STRA-TEN'SIAN  (-shgin),  n.  A  pre- 
monstrant.  P-  ^V^' 

fPRE-MON-STRA'TION,  n.  [L.  prmmonstratio.] 
The  act  of  premonstrating.  Shelford. 

PRE-MON'STRA-TOR,  n.  [L.  prmmonstrator.] 
He  who,  or  that  which,  premonstrates.     Ktrby. 
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PBE-MORSE',  a.  [L.  pramiortleo,  prennorsus,  to 
bite  off.]  {Hot.)  Bitten  off,  us  it  were,  at  the  end. 
4ri)-When  applied  to  riiotM,  it  ineaiiH  fiiich  as  are 
not  taperiiif!,  hut  hliiiit  a(  tlie  uiiil  ;  wituii  applied  to 
loavoH,  8Ur.li  as  end  very  u'btUHuly,  with  unequal 
liutclies.     Maunder. 

PRp-MO'TIQN,  n.  [Fr.  premotion.]  Previous 
motion.  WrigfU. 

PHfJU'U-m-RE,n.  [L.]  (.Low.)  A  writ.  — See 
Pkj1-:mVniue. 

f-  PRE-MV-NIte',  r.  a.  [L.  pramunio.]  To  for- 
tify. Fothcrby. 

tPRE-MU-Nl"TIQN  (pr6-niv-nlsli'vn),  n.  [h.pra- 
nmnitio.]     An  anticipation  of  objection.    Todd. 

PRg-MU'NI-TO-RY,  o.  Defining  a  penalty  that 
may  be  incurred.  llody. 

PRftN'DgR,  n.  [Fr.  prendrey  to  take.]  {Law.) 
The  power,  or  the  right,  of  taking  a  thing  be- 
fore it  is  offered.  Whishaw. 

rRE-NO'.M5N,  n.    See  Pu^enomen. 

rRE-N«"')M'l-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  prfpnomino,  prce- 
nominatus.']     To  forename,     [ii.]  Shak. 

PRE-NOM'I-NATE,  a.    Forenamed.     [k.]     Shak. 

PRE-NOM-I-NA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  pra,  before,  and 
Eng.  nomination^  The  state  of  being  named 
or  nominated  first.  Browne. 

PRE-NOS'TJC,  n.  [L.  pranosco  ;  pra,  before,  and 
uosco,  to  know.]  A  prognostic  or  presage.  Gotoer. 

PRfi-NOTE',  i\  fl.  [L.  prie,  before,  and  Eng. 
note.']  To  mark,  signify,  or  designate  before  or 
precedently.  Fox. 

PRE-NO'TION,  n.  [L.  pra-notio  ;  It.  prenozione ; 
Sp.  prenocion ;  Fr.  prMotion.']  A  notion  or 
opinion  previously  formed  ;  a  forethought ;  pre- 
conception ;  foreknowledge ;  prescience.  Zirot/^we. 

tPRJpX-SA'TION,  n.  [L.  prensatio.']  A  violent 
seizing.  Barrow. 

PRENT,  t'.  a.    To  print.     [Scottish.]  Bums. 

PRfiN'TJCE,  n.     Apprentice.  Shak. 

t  PRfiN'TJCE-HOOD,  n.  Apprenticehood.  Chaucer. 
PRfiN'TJCE-SIllP,  n.     Apprenticeship.  Pope. 

tPRE-NtTN-Cl-A'TION  (-Klif-a'shyn),  «•  [L.  prcE- 
nunciatio.]     The  act  of  telling  before.     Builey. 

tPRp-NUN'CIOrS  (-slius),  a.  [L.  prcenuntius.'] 
That  foretells  ;  predictive.  Blotint. 

PRE-OB-TAIN'  (-ob-tan'),  V.  a.  VL.  prcp,  before, 
and  Eng.  obtain^  To  obtain  beforehand.  Smart. 

PRE-6C'CU-PAN-CV,   n.      1.  The   act  of  taking 

possession  before  another.  Johnson. 

2.  The  right  of  preoccupying.  Wright. 

tPRE-6c'CV-PATE,  V.  a.     [L.  preeoceupo.'] 

1.  To  preoccupy  ;  to  anticipate.  Bacon. 

2.  To  prepossess  ;  to  fill  with  prejudice. 

Lest  the  eye  preoccujMte  the  judgment.  Wotton. 

PRE-5c-CU-PA'TION,  n.  [L.  praoccupatio ;  It. 
preoccupazione ;  'Ft.  preoccupation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  preoccupying  ;  prepossession. 

2.  Anticipation  of  objection. 

By  way  nt prei>r<mpalion,  he  ahould  liave  said,  Well,  liere 
you  Bee  your  coinniiasion.  South. 

PRE-OC'cy-PY,  V.  a.  [L.  prce,  before,  and  Eng. 
occupy.']  [t.  PUEOCCUPIED  ;  pp.  preoccipy- 
INO,  PREOCCUPIED.]  To  take  previous  posses- 
sion of ;  to  occupy  before  or  precedently ;  to 
prepossess. 

I  think  it  -nore  respcctftil  to  the  reader  to  leave  anmething 
to  reflection  than  to itreocctqi)/  hia  judgment  Arlnalinot. 

tPRE-OM'l-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  pro-,  before,  and 
oinino,  ominatus,  to  forebode.]  To  give  a  pre- 
vious omen  of;  to  presage  ;  to  predict.  Browne. 

PRE-O-PER'CV-LUM,  n.  [L.  pr<e,  before,  and 
operculum,  a  cover.]  {Bot.)  The  forelid  or  oper- 
culum of  a  moss.  Smart. 

PRE-O-PlN'lON  (-yyn),  n.  [L.  pr<r,  before,  and 
Eng.  opinion.']  An  opinion  antecedently  formed ; 
prepossession,    [r.]  Brotcne. 

PRE-C)P'TION,  n.  [L.  pr<e,  before,  and  Eng.  op- 
tion.']   The  right  of  first  choice.        Stackhoiuie. 

PRE-OR-D.\IN',  r.  a.     [L.  pro;  before,  and  Eng. 
ordain.]     [/.preordained;   pp.  preordain- 
ing, PREORDAINED.]     To  ordnin  beforehand  ; 
to  foreordain  ;  to  predetermine  ;  to  prePstablish. 
The  pnrpoced  connael  preordained  and  flzt.  Milton. 


PRE-dR'D|-NANCE.  ft.  Antecedent  or  first  de- 
cree,    [r.]  Shuk. 

t  PRE-Or'D|-NATE,  a.  Preordained.  Sir  T.  FAijot. 

PRE-OR-DI-NA'TIQN,  m.  [L.  prm,  before,  and 
Eng.  orditiation.]  The  act  of  preordaining ; 
predetermination.  Fotlu-rby. 

PRE-pAr'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  prepared.  Craig. 

tPRfiP'i\-RATE,  a.     [L.  proTxiratus.]    Prepared. 

PRftF'-A-RA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  praparaiio  ;  It.  prepa- 
razione  ;  Sp.  preparacion  ;  Fr.  preparation.] 

1.  Act  of  preparing  or  making  ready. 

2.  State  of  being  prepared ;  previous  measures. 

I  will  show  what  prefXtration*  tliero  were  in  nature  for  tliii 
dianolution.  Jiumel. 

3.  Ceremonious  introduction,     [r.] 

I  make  Iwld  to  preii,  with  lo  little  preparation,  upon 
you.  SAaA: 

4.  Any  thing  prepared  or  made  by  regular  pro- 
cess ;  accomplishment ;  qualification. 

Chemist!  . . .  magnify  thvir  prrparatioiis.  liroume. 

Generally  allowed  for  your  many  warlike,  courtlike,  and 

learned  )irei>aratiims.  Sliui\ 

5.  (Anat.)  Any  part  of  an  animal  body  pre- 
servea  for  anatomical  uses.  IJunglison. 

6.  {Mas.)  The  anticipation  in  a  chord  of  one 
note  or  more  of  a  discord  which  is  to  follow, 
making  the  introduction  of  the  latter  less  ab- 
rupt. Dtcight. 

PRE-PAR'A-tIve,  a.  [It.  &.  Sp.  preparatiro ;  Fr. 
pr'-paratif.]  Having  the  power  of  preparing, 
qualifying,  or  fitting;  preparatory. 

Would  men  have  spent  toilsome  days  and  watchful  nights 
in  the  laborious  quest  of  knowledge  preparative  to  this 
work?  Smith. 

PRP-PAr'A-T!ve,«.  1.  That  which  has  the  power 
of  preparing  or  fitting  a  thing  to  any  purpose. 

2.  That  which  is  done  in  order  to  something 
else;  preparation. 

Necessary  pre/tarativet  for  our  voyage.  Dryden. 

PR?-PAR'A-TiVE-LY,  ad.  Previously;  byway 
of  preparation.  Hale. 

PREP'A-RA-TQR,  n.  [L.  praparaior.]  One  who 
prepares,     [r.]  Goldsmith. 

PRP-PAr'.A-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  preeparatorius ;  It.  4f 
Sp.  prcpxratorio ;  Fr.  preparatoire.] 

1.  Antecedently  necessary  ;  preparative. 

2.  Introductory  ;  previous ;  preliminary ;  an- 
tecedent; prefatory.  Hale. 

PR^-pArE',  v.  a.  [L.  pra^paro  ;  prep,  before,  and 
paro,  to  get  ready  ;  It.  preparare ;  Sp.  preparar ; 
Fr.  preparer.]    [i.  prepared  ;  pp.  preparing, 

PREPARED.] 

1.  To  cause  to  be  fit  or  suitable  for  some  end 
or  purpose ;  to  adapt  to  any  purpose  ;  to  equip. 

I'rejiare  men's  hearts  hy  givine  them  the  grace  of  hu- 
mility, repentance,  and  probity  of  heart.  Hanimuiul. 

2.  To  make  or  get  ready ;  to  put  in  order. 

That  they  may  prepare  a  city  for  habitation.    P».  cviii. .%. 
Now  prepare  thee  for  another  sight.  Milton. 

3.  To  form  or  fashion  ;  to  make  :  — to  provide. 

lie  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  prepared  it  upon 
the  floods.  J"',  xxiv.  2. 

Syn.  — See  Provide. 

PR^-pAre',  r.  ti.  1.  To  take  previous  or  intro- 
ductory measures  ;  to  get  ready. 

2.  To  make  all  things  ready  ;  to  put  things 
in  order.  "  Bid  them  prepare  for  dinner."  Shak. 

tPR?-PARE',  n.     Preparation.  Shak. 

PR^-pArED'  (pre-p4rd'),  p.  a.     Being  in  a  state 
of  preparation  ;  ready. 
Syn.—  See  Ready. 

PRP-pAr'PD-LY,  ad.  By  proper  precedent  meas- 
ures :  —  in  a  state  of  preparation.  Shak. 

PRp-PAR'pD-NftS8,  n.  The  state  of  being  pre- 
pared.   "  A  good  preparedness  for  grace."  South. 

PR5-pAr'PR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  prepares 
or  previously  fits  for  any  thing. 

PRE-PAY',  r.  a.  [L.  prtp,  before,  and  Eng.  twv.] 
[i.  prepaid;  pp.  prepaying,  prepaid.)  To 
pay  beforehand.  R.  Hill. 

PRE-PAY'Mg.N'T,n.  Payment  beforehand.  Ec.  Rev. 

tPRE-PftNSE',  V.  a.  [L.  prtr,  before,  and  pendo, 
pemnis,  to  weigh.]  To  weigh  or  examine  be- 
forehand ;  to  consider  before  or  precedently. 

In  rery  died  it  wai  prepenred  treaaon.  Bramd*. 


tPRfe-PftNSE',  r.  n.  To  deliberate  beforehand; 
to  consider ;  to  ponder.  Spnuw. 

PRE-PftNSE',  a.  [Nor.  Fr.  pr^ite.']  (Law.) 
Premeditated  ;  preconceived ;  contrived  before- 
hand ;  aforethought ;  intended  ;  deiiigned. 

Y.iu  ttv.  by  the  |nper  1  Ukr,  that  I  am  Ukcly  lo  b*  looc 
with  innllee  prrpeuse.  timrn. 

PRE  P£.N8EU',  o.  Aforethought.  "  Prrpensed 
murder."     [r.]  Phillips. 

PRE-P6nse'EY,  ad.  In  a  prepense  manner ;  with 
aforethought.  q^,  Hg„, 

PRe-POL'LgNCE,    >„.     Prevalence  ;.«periority 
PR5-POE'L5N-CY,  )  of  force.  Cotentry. 

PRe-PoL'LCNT,  a.  [L.  pra-poUens,  very  power- 
ful; pro;  before,  and  jjolJeo,  pollens,  to  be 
strong.]  Superior  in  force  or  value.  Huntingford. 

t  PRE-P6N'DeR,  V.  a.  [L.  pra,  before,  and  Eng. 
ponder.]    To  preponderate.  Wotlon. 

PUe-PON'OCR-ANCE.    U.     [\i.  prepondrrama; 
PRe-PON'OgR-j^N-CY,  )  &\).preponderancia;  Fr. 
prtpoiut'''raTu;e.] 

1.  The  state  of  outweighing;  superiority  of 
weight ;  prcponderation.  Grew. 

2.  Superiority  of  power  or  influence. 

A  prejiontlfntncti  of  thoae  rircurastaocca  which,  hare  • 
tendency  to  move  the  inclination.  KiJwanU. 

PRe-P6N'D5R-ANT,n.  [L.  pritponderans.]  Out- 
weighing; over-balancing.  Reid. 

PR5-P(^N'D5R-AtE,  v.  a.  [L.  prtrpondero,  to  out- 
weigh ;  prtr,  before,  and  poudero,  ponderatus, 
to  weigh ;  It.  ponderare ;  Sp.  pimderar.]  [i. 
preponderated;  pp.  preponderating,  prb- 

PONDERATED.] 

1.  To  outweigh ;  to  exceed  in  weight ;  to 
overbalance ;  to  overpoise  ;  to  overpower. 

An  inconaiderahle  weight,  by  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  balance,  will  prtiKmilerate  greater  magnitudva.   O'laiaiB. 

2.  t  To  ponder  or  consider  previously. 

IIow  many  thinga  do  tbey  prepmideraul  bow  many  at 
once  comprehend!  Aq/leatery. 

PRg-PON'OpR-ATE,  v.n.  1.  To  exceed  in  weight. 

That  is  no  just  balance  wherein  the  heavieat  side  will  nnt 
preponderate.  H'iUijm. 

2.  To  exceed  in  influence  or  power  analogous 
to  weight ;  to  incline  to  one  side.  Locke. 

PRe-P6N-DpR-A'TION,  n.  [L.  prtpponderatio  \ 
It.  preptmderazione.]  The  act  or  the  state  of 
preponderating ;  preponderance.  Watts. 

tPRE-PO^E',  r.  a.  [L.  prtepono;  Fr.  proposer.'] 
To  put  or  place  before.  W.  Percy. 

PRfiP-0-sl"TION  (prJp-o-Klah'vn),  n.  [l..prtrpa. 
sitio;  It.  preposizione;  Sp.preposieion;  'Ft. pre- 
position.^  {Gram.)  A  particle  which  expresses 
the  relation  between  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  which 
it  governs  in  the  objective  case,  and  before 
which  it  is  commonly  placed,  and  some  other 
word  in  the  same  sentence. 

*ii  •  Prrpoaitions  expre58  neither  fwieiicea  (like  sub- 
staiilives),  nor  acliviiies  (like  vertw  and  adjectives), 
but  only  llieir  rel.-ilions.     Prof.  Gibbs. 

H^g-  In  our  old  writers,  prepoxitiou  aeemi  to  be  uaed 
as  equivalent  to  proposition  or  exposition.    Rtchar^gmm. 

He  made  a  long  prri.ontioH  and  oration  concerning  the 
allegiance  which  be  eznorted  hi*  lords  to  owe  and  brar  to 
him.  Fahtan. 

PREP-Q-§T"TIO.\-AL  (-zl8h'vn-»l),  o.  {Gram.)  Re- 
lating to,  or  like,  a  preposition.  Latham. 

PRE-PO^'l-TlVE,  a.  [L.  prti posit irus;  It.  pre- 
positiro  ;  Fr.  prrpositif.]  {Gram.)  Placed  be- 
fore ;  prefixed.  Ilttme  Tooke. 

PRE-P0§'I-T1VE,  n.  {Gram.)  A  word  or  particle 
put  before  another  word.  Home  Tooke. 

PRE-P6§'|-TQR,  n.  A  scholar  appointed  by  the 
master  to  overlook  the  rest ;  a  monitor.  Martisu 

PRE-Pft9'l-Tf'RE,  n.  [L.  prtrvositura,  the  office 
of  an  overseer.]     A  provostship.  Lowth. 

PRE-PQ^-^ft.'sS'  (pr?-po«-i!«a'),  f' «•  [L.  pr*,  be« 
fore,  and  Eng.  possei.s.]    [i.  prepossessed  ;  pp. 

PREPOSSESSIXO,  PREPOSSES.srD.] 

1.  To  take  or  seize  beforehand  ;  to  preoccu- 
py;  to  take  previous  possession  of ;  to  possess 
previously. 

But  there  iiMbrr  her  woa 
A  yonthftal  man.  who prtpumvtmd  her  rooin.    Ktatawtrnt. 

8.  To  hold  as  a  previous  opinion,  or  opinion 


m!eN,  alR;    m6v£,  NOR,  s6N;    B^LL,  BCR,  ROI^.  — 9,  ^,  c,  i,  soft;  £,  fi,  s,  i,  hard;  §  as  % ;  ^  at  gs.— THIS,  tbis- 
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Srevious  to  examination  or  knowledge;    to  in- 
uence  beforehand;  to  bias;  to  prejudice. 
She  was  jirepoaaesaed  with  the  scandal  of  salivatiug.  Wixman. 

fRE-PQiJ^ES'SIQN  (pre-poz-zesh'uii),  n.     1.  Pre- 
viouspossession  ;  preoccupation. 
2.  Freconceived  opinion  ;  prejudice ;  bias. 

The  hearers  and  spectators  of  what  our  Saviour  said  and 
did  had  mighty  and  inveterate  prepoisessions  to  struggle 
with.  SJtuip. 

PRE-PO§-§ESS'ING,  p.  a.  Taking  previous  pos- 
session ;  inviting  or  winning  favor. 

PBE-POS-SESS'JNG-LY,  ad.    With  prepossession. 

PRE-PO§-§ESS'OR,  n.     One  who  prepossesses. 

PRg-POS'TgR-OUS,  a.  [L.  preeposterus ;  prce,  be- 
fore, and  posterns,  after  or  behind;  It.  4f  Sp. 
prepostero ;  Fr.  prepostire.'] 

1.  Having  that  first  which  ought  to  be  last ; 
perverted  ;  distorted  ;  reversed ;  inverted. 

The  method  I  take  may  be  censured  as  prepmteroti^,  be- 
cause I  thus  treat  last  of  the  antediluvian  earth,  which  was 
first  in  order  of  nature.  Woodward. 

2.  Wrong ;  absurd  ;  foolish ;  extravagant ; 
excessive;  monstrous  ;  irrational;  ridiculous. 
"Preposterous  reasonings."  Woodward. 

The  head-dresses  of  the  ladies,  during  my  youth,  were  of 
p»-*j«)»/ero«s  size.  OamuKl  Kogers. 

Syn.  —  See  Absurd. 
PR5-POS'T5R-OUS-LY,  ad.      In  a  preposterous 
manner  or  situation ';  absurdly  ;  foolishly. 

PRg-POS'TfR-OUS-NESS,  n.  Inverted  or  wrong 
order  or  method  ;  absurdity.  Johnson, 

tPR?-PO'TpN-CY,  n.  [L.  prcepotentia.']  Supe- 
rior power ;  predominance.  Browne. 

tPRE-PO'T^NT,  a.  [L.  prwpotens.']  Mighty; 
very  able  or  powerful.  Plaifere. 

tPR?-PR6P'?R-OtfS,  a.  [li.  prceproperus  ;  prce, 
before,  and  proper  us,  hasty.]    Over-hasty.  Ray. 

PRE'PUCE,  n.  [L.  pra-piitium,  the  foreskin  ;  pr<e, 
before,  and  Gr.  irdTdiov,  dim.  of  -rroaOr),  the  fore- 
skin ;  Fr.  pr-ipuce.]  (Anat.)  The  prolongation 
of  the  integuments  of  the  penis,  which  cover  the 
glans  ;  the  skin  which  is  removed  by  circumcis- 
ion ;  the  foreskin.  Dunglison. 

PRP-PU'TIAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  prepuce  or 
foreskin.  '  Corbet. 

fRE-RAPFI'A-?L-ITE,  H.  One  of  a  school  of 
modern  artists  who  profess  to  follow  the  mode 
of  study  and  expression  adopted  by  the  early 
painters  who  flourished  before  the  time  of  Raph- 
ael, and  whose  principal  theory  of  action  is  a 
rigid  adherence  to  natural  forms  and  effects,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  style  of  rendering  of 
any  particular  school  of  art.  Fairholt. 

i-RE-RECNANT,  n.  [L.  pra,  before,  and  Eng. 
regnant.']     The  reigning  predecessor.    Warner. 

PRE-Rg-MOTE',  a.  [L.  prce,  before,  and  Eng. 
remote.l-  Remote  with  respect  to  the  antecedent 
order  or  time.  Smart. 

FRE-Rg-aulRE',  V.  a.  [L.  pra>,  before,  and  Eng. 
require.']     To  require  previously.       Ilammoiid. 

PRE-REa'Ul-STTE  (pre-rek'we-zit),  a.  [L.  prce, 
before,  and  Eng.  requisite.]  Previously  necessa- 
ry.  "  The  prerequisite  .  .  .  conditions.*'  Browne. 

PRE-REa'UI-§lTE  (prS-r6k'vve-zTt),  n.  Something 
previously  necessary  ;  requirement.       Dryden. 

PRE-Rp-SOLVE',  V.  a.  ['L.  prce,  before,  and  Eng. 
resolve.]  To  resolve  previously;  to  predeter- 
mine,    [r.]  Sir  E.  Dering. 

PRp-ROG'A-TlVE,  a.  [L.  prerogativus.]  Hav- 
ing special  privileges. 

Preroirative  Court,  {F.ccl.  Law.)  a  court,  in  Eng- 
land, in  which  all  testaments  are  proved  and  admin- 
istrations granted  when  the  deceased  has  left  bona 
notabilia,  or  goods  to  tlie  value  of  five  pounds,  in  two 
dioceses  or  jurisdictions.  Wkishaw. 

Prerogative  Office,  the  office  in  which  the  wills 
proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  are  registered.  BUick- 
stone. —  Preroirative  writ,  a  writ  issued  upon  some 
extraordinary  occasion,  and  for  which  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  by  motion  to  the  court.     Burrill. 

PRp-ROG'A-TlVE,  n.  [L.  prceroqativa,  prece- 
dence in  voting ;  prce,  before,  and  rogo,  rogatus, 
to  ask  ;  It.  <Sc  Sp.  prerogatira  ;  Fr.  prprogatine.] 
1.  An  exclusive  or  peculiar  privilege,  right, 
or  authority  ;  immunity.  "  The  prei-ogatives  o{ 
man  above  other  animals."  Ray. 

The  prerogatives  which  God  gave  unto  Peter.    Bp.  Gardner. 


2.  The  right  or  preeminence  which  a  king 
enjoys  alone,  in  contradistinction  to  others. 

A  person  vested  with  an  office  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  prerogativef,  which  belong  to  it.  Jioui'ier. 

iOES"  Prerogatives  of  the  King  of  England  are  either 
direct  or  incidental ;  the  lirst  are  such  as  belong  to  tlie 
king  essentially  by  virtue  of  his  high  political  charac- 
ter, such  as  the  inviolability  of  his  person,  the  appoint- 
ment to  ortices,  the  creating  of  peers,  &c. ;  and  the 
latter,  such  exceptions  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  law 
as  are  made  in  his  favor,  such  as  the  power  to  levy 
execution  before  other  creditors,  that  no  costs  shall 
be  recovered  against  the  king.     Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Privilege. 
PRP-ROG'A-TIVED  (-tivd),  a.     Having  an  exclu- 
sive privilege  or  prerogative,     [k.]  Shak. 

PRP-r6g'A-tIvE-LY,  ad.  By  exclusive  privilege. 

PRg-SA^E'  (114), ».  a.  [L. /jripsa^io.  to  forebode  ; 
prce,  before,  and  sagio,  to  perceive  sharply ;  It. 
presayire ;    Sp.  presagiar ;    Fr.  presageri!]      \t. 

I'KESAGED  ;  pp.  PKESAGING,  PRES.\GEU.] 

1.  To  apprehend  beforehand ;  to  divine  ;  to 
forebode ;  to  foreknow ;  to  have  a  presentiment 
of.  Milton. 

2.  To  foretell ;  to  prophesy ;  to  foretoken  ;  to 
foreshow ;  to  predict. 

My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand.         Shak. 

PRES'A^E  (114)  [pres'sj,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ; 
pres'jj,  or  pre'siij,  /. ;  pre's?j,  or  pres'aj,  Wr. ; 
pres'^j,  or  pre-saj',  F. ;  pre'saj,  Wb.],  n.  [L.  prce- 
sagium,  a  presage  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  presagio ;  Fr.  pre- 
sage.] Something  that  foreshows ;  a  forebod- 
ing ;  an  omen  ;  portent ;  token  ;  prognostic  ;  an 
indication.     "  Presa^re  of  victory."  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Omen. 

PRp-SAQtE'FUL,  a.    Foreboding;  full  of  presage  ; 

foretelling.  Thomson. 

fPRg-SA^E'MgNT,  n.    Presage.  Wotton. 

PRf-SA^'gR,  M.   One  who  presages  ;  a  foreteller  ; 

foreshower.  Shak. 

PRES' BY-OPE,  n.     One  who   is  long-sighted   or 

affected  by  presbyopia  ;  presbyte.      Dunglison. 

PRES-BY-0'PI-A,  )  n.     [Gr.  Trp^cr^uj,  an.  old  man, 
PRES'BY-6-PY,      5  and  wi//,  the  eye.]     (Med.)  Old 
sight ;  far-sightedness  ;    the  defect  in  vision,  as 
in  old  age,  when  near  objects  are  seen  less  dis- 
tinctly than  those  more  distant.  Dunglison. 

PRES-BY-6p'|C,  a.  Far-sighted ;  presbytic.  P.Cyc. 

PRES'BYTE,  n.  [Gr.  ■Kpea^brrii ;  Fr.  presbyte.] 
One  who  sees  objects  only  at  a  distance  ;  a  long- 
sighted person  ;  presbyope.  Prof.  John  Farrar. 

PRE§'BY-T5;R,  n.  [Gr.  TtpeaPvTfpo;,  an  elder ;  irpia- 
Pv(,  old;  L.  presbyter;  Sp.  presbitero;  Old  Fr. 
presbtre,  prestre  ;  Fr.  pretre. — Dderlein  de- 
rives it  from  irpiKio,  irpfi^o),  to  be  conspicuous, 
and  so,  one  that  is  conspicuous.  Liddell  &;  Scott.] 

1.  An  elder  ;  a  member  of  a  presbytery. 

2.  One  of  an  order  of  ministers  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  having  the  spiritual  care  of  distinct 
congregations,  and  exercising  as  a  class  a  gen- 
eral superintendence  over  the  concerns  of  the 
church.  Braiule. 

4®~  Presbyter,  or  elder,  is  a  word  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  it 
commonly  signifies  ruler  or  governor,  it  being  a  note 
of  office  and  dignity,  not  of  age  ;  and,  in  this  sense, 
bishops  are  sometimes  called  presbyters  in  the  New 
Testament.     Lond.  Ency. 

2.  t  A  Presbyterian.  Butler. 

PR^^-BYT'p-RAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  presbyter  or 
presbytery.  Gibbon.     Annual  Reg, 

PR^^-BYT'pR-.ATE,  n.  ["L.  prnsbi/teratus.]  The 
office  or  station  of  a  presbyter.  Ileber. 

PRE§'BY-T5R-ESS,  n.  A  female  presbyter.  Bale. 

PRE§-BY-TE'RI-AL,  a.     Presbyterian.    Ilolyday. 

PRfi§-BY-TE'R!-AN,  a.  [Gr.  TrpiaPlmpof  ;  It.  &:  Sp. 
presbiieriano ;  ^r.  presbyterien.]  Relating  to 
Presbyterianisra  or  to  the  Presbyterians  ;  —  a 
term  for  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  government. 

The  most  noted  Pre^i/ierinn  church  of  the  present  day  is 
that  of  Scotland,  which  is  called  the  Kirk.  P.  Cyc. 

PRE^-BY-TE'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the 
form  of  church  government  that  is  conducted 
by  presbyteries,  or  by  clerical  and  lay  presby- 
ters. Sic(ft. 

PRE^-BY-TE'RI-AN-T^M,  w.  The  principles  and 
discipline  of  Presbyterians.        '  Addison. 


PRE§-BY-TE'RI-AN-LY,  ad.  According  to  Pre*. 
byterianism.  '  Gent.  Mag. 

PBE§-BY-TE'R!-UM,  n.  [Gr.  irpealivTipiov.]  A 
presbytery,  or  that  part  of  the  church  in  which 
divine  ottices  are  performed  ;  —  applied  to  the 
choir  or  chancel,  because  it  was  the  place  ap- 
propriated to  the  bishop,  priests,  and  other 
clergy.  Whishaw. 

PRE§BY-T5R-SHIp,»i.  Presbyterate.  Onderdonk. 

PRE5?'BY-TEB-Y  (prez'b?-ter-e)  [prez'be-tSr-?,  S. 
W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  pres'be-ter-ei  P-  E.  R. 
C.  Wb.],  n.     [Gr.  itpialivTiptov.]  '         ' 

1.  That  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  which 
vests  church  government  in  a  society  of  clerical 
and  lay  presbyters,  or  of  ministers  and  lay  el- 
ders, all  possessed,  officially,  of  equal  rank  and 
power :  —a  body  of  clerical  and  lay  presbyters  : 
—  a  church  court  consisting  of  pastors  and  rul- 
ing elders  :  —  eldership.  Brande.  "  The  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery."    1  Tim.  iv. 

2.  A  district  comprising  a  number  of  par- 
islics.  Clarke. 

3.  {Arch.)  That  part  of  a  Catholic  church  ex- 
clusively used  for  its  priests.  Britton. 

S^  This  word  is  sometimes  erroneously  pronounced 
pres  bj/t'e-ry  —  a  mode  which  is  not  countenanced  by 
any  of  the  orthoejiists. 

PR?S-BY"TI-A,  n.  [Gr.  upla^v^,  an  old  man.] 
{Med.)  Far-sightedness ;  presbyopy.  Dunglison, 

PRES'BY-TiC,  a.     Presbyopic.  Dunglison. 

II  PRE'SCl-?NCE  (pre'slie-ens)  [prS'slie-gns,  W.  J. 
F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. ;  pre'sliens,  .S.  K. ;  presh'ens,  P.], 
n.  [L.  prcescientia ;  prce,  before,  and  scictitia, 
.knowledge  ;  It.  prescieuza  ;  Sp.  presciencia  ;  Fr. 
prescience.]  Foreknowledge  ;  knowledge  of  fu- 
ture things ;  foresight. 

Of  things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutable  nature,  God'a 
prescience  is  certain.  South. 

II  PRE'SC}-?NT  (pre'she-ent),  a.  [L.  prcesciens; 
prce,  before,  and  scio,  sciens,  knowing.]  Fore- 
knowing; prophetic.  Bacon. 

PR^-SCInD'  (pre-sind'),  ».  a.  \h.  prcpscindo  ;  prce, 
before,  and  scindo  (Gr.  a^fii^w),  to  cut ;  It.  ;//-e- 
scindere ;  Sp.  presctndir.']  To  cut  oiT ;  to  ab- 
stract ;  to  sever,     [r.]  Pearson. 

PR^l-SCIND'^NT,  a.     Abstracting.  Cheyne. 

PRfyscj-OUS  (prg'she-iis),  a.  [L.  prcvscins  ;  prce, 
before,  and  scius,  knowing.]  Foreknowing ; 
prescient,     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

PR^I-SCRIBE',  V.  a.  [L.  prcescriho;  prce,  before, 
and  scribo,  to  write  ;  It.  presciivere ;  Sp.  pre- 
scrivir;    Tr.  prescrire.]      [i.  prescribed  ;  pp. 

PRESCRIBING,  PKESCRIREU.] 

1.  To  set  down  authoritatively;  to  order;  to 
direct ;  to  dictate  ;  to  appoint. 

To  the  blanc  moon  her  office  they  prescribed.       Milton. 

2.  {Med.)  To  direct  as  a  remedy.  Swift. 
Syn. —  See  Appoint,  and  Direct. 

PRp-SCRlBE',  V.  n.  1.  To  give  law  or  direction; 
to  dictate. 

A  fbrwardness  to  prescribe  to  their  opinions.  Locke. 

2.  To  form  a  custom  which  has  the  force  of 
law.  Arbiithnot. 

3.  {Med.)  To  write  or  give  directions  .md 
forms  of  medicine  for  a  patient.  Pope. 

4.  {Laiv.)  To  claim  a  title  to  a  thing  on  the 
ground  of  long  or  immemorial  usage.     Burrill. 

tirg'-  A  person  is  said  to  prescribe  that  ho  and  his 
ancestors  have  used,  time  out  of  mind,  to  have  com- 
mon of  pasture  in  such  a  close,  which  is  called  pro- 
scription in  a  man  and  his  ancestors.     Burrill. 

PRf-SCRIB'pR,  n.  One  who  prescribes.  Fotherby. 

PRE'SCRJPT,  a.  [L.  prcescriptus ;  prce,  before, 
and  scribo,  scriptus,  to  write ;  Fr.  prescrit.]  Di- 
rected by  precept ;  prescribed.  Hooker. 

PRE'SCRIPT,  M.     ['L.  prcescriptum.] 

1.  A  direction;  a  decree;  a  law;  an  ordi- 
nance ;  a  precept ;  a  rule ;  a  model  prescribed. 

By  his  jirefcript  a  sanctuary  is  framed.  Milton. 

2.  {Med.)  A  prescription  for  a  patient.    Fell 

PRP-SCRTP-Tl-BiL'[-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
prcscriptible.  '  J.  Stofy. 

PRP-SCRIp'TJ-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  prescribed, 
"  If  the  matter  were  prescriptible."         Grafton. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  C,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;    HEIR,  HER; 


PRESCRIPTION 
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PRESERVER 


PR5-8CRTp'TIQN,  ».  [L.  prascriptio;  Sp.  pre- 
acripcion;  Yx.  prescripliun.] 

1.  Aot  of  prescribing  ;  direction  ;  prescript. 

Nor  in  tho  wsyi  of  liia  pretcriiition  trod.  Samhyt. 

2.  A  rule  produced  by  long  custom ;  custom 
continued  till  it  has  the  force  of  law  ;  usage. 

It  will  be  fiiund  a  work  of  no  unmll  difficulty  to  iliaiMXfcu 
■  vice  from  tliat  ticart  wlicre  lung  iKMUcMiou  bvgiut  to  plead 
pntcriptinn.  t>uiuj>. 

3.  (Med.)  A  medical  recipe.  Temple. 

4.  (Law.)  A  mode  of  acquiring  title  to  prop- 
erty by  long  usage  ;  a  title  acquired  by  use  and 
time  to  incorporeal  hereditaments,  such  as  a 
right  of  way  or  common.  Burrill. 

tfff  Preacription  in  a  usage  annexed  to  tlie  person 
of  the  owner  uf  an  eHtate,  as  dlstinguislied  fruni  cus- 
tom, which  is  pruiierly  a  local  usage.     BurnU. 

Time  of  prescription,  a  length  or  period  of  time  suf- 
ficient to  eslablisii  tlie  riglit  of  prescription  or  title  by 
prescription.  Tins,  in  England,  was  formerly  iden- 
tical wilh  time  immemoria',  or  term  out  of  memory — a 
period  referring  to  the  beginning  of  the  roign  of  Rich- 
ard I.  But  now  the  time  uf  prescription,  in  certain 
cases,  has  been  shortened.  Burrill. 

PRp-SCR|p'TIVE,  a.  [L.  preEscriptm.']  Relating 
to  prescription  ;  pleading  the  authority  of,  or 
acquired  by,  custom.  "Prescriptive  right."  Hard. 

fPRg-SE'ANCE,  w.  [Ft.  prtlsfiance.]  Priority  of 
place  in  sitting  ;  precedence.  Carew. 

PRE^'pNCE  (p/5z'ens,,  n.  \h.  prmsentia ;  It.  pre- 
senzia;  Sp.  prescncia;  Fr.  presence.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  present ;  —  contrary  to 
abseiwe.  "  Your  presence  makes  us  rich."  Shak. 

2.  The  state  of  being  in  the  view  of  a  superior ; 
approach  face  to  face  to  a  great  person. 

Thinking  it  want  of  education  which  made  him  so  dis- 
countenanced with  unwonted  ^iresfuce.  Sidney. 

3.  The  persons  present  before  a  great  person- 
age.    "  No  man  in  the  presence."  Sh:ik. 

4.  The  chamber  or  place  where  an  assembly 
is  held  before  a  prince  or  other  great  personage. 

An  't  please  your  grace,  the  two  great  cardinals 

Wait  in  the  preivnce.  Shak. 

5.  Port ;  air  ;  mien  ;  demeanor ;  behavior. 

A  graceful  presence  bespeaks  acceptance.  Collier. 

6.  Readiness  at  need ;  quickness  at  expedi- 
ents; as,  "  Presence  of  mind." 

7.  The  person  of  a  superior. 

To  her  the  sovereign  presence  thus  replied.  Milton. 

PRE?'eNCE-CHAM'B?R,  )  „.     The    chamber    or 

PRf:§'eNCE-R66M,  J  room  in  which  a  great 

person  receives  company.  Locke. 


PRE-S^N-SA'TION,  n. 
thought  or  feeling. 


A  precedent  or  previous 
More. 


fPRp-SEN'SION,  w.     [L.  prcesensio.]    Perception 
beforehand ;  presentiment.  Browne. 

PRfis'pNT,  a.     [Ij.  pr(Bsens ;  Ft.  present.] 

1.  Being  face  to  face ;  being  at  hand ;  not  absent. 
"Be  not  often  presold  at  feasts."      Bp.  Taylor. 

The  ample  mind  keeps  the  several  objects  all  within  sight, 
«nd />re«en(  to  the  soul.  Waltt. 

2.  Now  existing  ;  not  past ;  not  future. 

Past  and  to  come  seem  best;  things  prcxcn^  worst.     Shak. 
The  present  hours  in  present  mirth  employ.  J'rior. 

3.  Quick  in  emergencies  ;  ready  ;  at  hand. 

It  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory!  if 
he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit.  Bacon. 

4.  Favorably  attentive ;  not  neglectful ;  not 
heedless ;  favorable ;  propitious. 

Nor  could  I  hope  in  any  place  but  there 

To  find  a  g(Hl  so  present  to  my  prayer.  Dryden. 

5.  A  term  used  in  an  inscription  on  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  person  residing  in  the  place 
where  the  letter  is  written.     [U.  S.] 

Present  tense,  {Oram.)  a  tense  denoting  an  action 
or  event  as  passing  at  the  tune  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned. It  likewise  exproHsw  a  character,  quality, 
general  tnith  or  customary  action,  &c. ;  as,  "  He  is  an 
able  man  "  ;  "  Vice  produces  misery."  Preceded  by 
tho  words  when,  before,  after,  &c.,  it  is  sometimes  useil 
to  |H>int  out  the  relative  time  of  a  future  action  ;  as, 
"  When  he  arrives,  he  will  hear  the  news."  In  ani- 
mated historical  narrations,  it  is  sometimes  giilistitut- 
ed  for  tho  imperfect  tense.  Murray.  O.  Brown—  The 
present,  an  elliptical  expression  for  the  present  time. 

Milton. 4t  present,  at  the  present  time  ;  now,  ollipti- 

cally  for  the  present  time.    .Addison. 

fRfi^'PNT,  n.     1.  A   gift;  a   donative;  a   dona- 
lion  ;  a  benefaction  ;  an  offering. 

He  sent  part  of  the  rich  spoil . . .  u  a  present  unto  Snly- 
auui.  Kmillis. 


2.  pi.  (Lau>.)  Letters ;  writings  ;  as,  "  Know 
all  men  by  these  presents,"  —  thebe  letters  or 
writings  now  present. 

4b^  Presents  is  a  word  of  constant  occurrence  in 
deeds,  bonds,  and  various  other  iiistrumuiitji,  framed 
immediately  from  the  L.  prtrsenlrs,  which  was  used 
with  literu!  (letters)  as  formal  words  of  description  in 
the  old  conveyances.  Tho  word  Itterie  was  sumetimea 
suppressed  ;  tliis  led  to  the  use  o(  prasentes  as  a  sub- 
Htniitivc,  and  ultimately  to  tho  English  word  pres- 
ents.    Burrill. 

Syn.  —See  Gift. 

PRp-!jfiNT',  t>.  a.     [L.  prcesento,  to  present;  It. 
presentare ;  Sp.  preaeiUar  ;   Fr.  presenter.]     [i, 

l'Ui;.Si:.\TEU  ;  pp.  l-UL-StiNTINO,  rilKSKNTKlJ.] 

1.  To  place  in  the  presence  of  a  superior. 

They  led  him  high  applauded,  and  present 

Before  the  seat  supreme.  Milton. 

2.  To  exhibit  to  view  or  notice ;  to  offer. 

She  went  in  peril  of  each  noise  appeared. 
And  of  each  shade  that  did  itself  present.  Spenser. 

Or  hear  what  to  my  mind  tirst  thoughts  present.       Milton. 

3.  To  give  formally;  to  make  a  present  of ; 
to  bestow  ;  to  grant ;  to  confer. 

Folks  in  mud-wall  tenement 

Present  a  turkey  or  a  hen 

To  those  might  better  spare  them  ten.  Prior. 

4.  To  put  ceremoniously  into  the  hands  of 
another. 


So  ladies  In  romance  assist  their  knight. 
Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  fur  tlie  flght 


Pope. 


5.  To  make  a  present  to  ;  to  favor  with  a  gift ; 
—  usually  followed  by  toith. 

Octavia  presented  the  poet,  for  his  admirable  elegy  on  her 

son  Marccllus.  Dryden. 

Should  I  present  thee  with  rare  figured  plate.       Dryden. 

6.  To  offer  openly  ;  to  proffer. 

lie  . .  .  presented  battle  to  the  French  navy.        Hayward. 

7.  To  lay  before  a  legislature,  court,  or  other 
official  body  for  consideration;  as,  "To  present 
a  petition. 

8.  (Eccl.)  To  offer  to  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese to  be  instituted,  as  a  clerk.  Burrill. 

9.  (Law.)  To  lay  before  a  court  for  inquiry  ; 
to  find  or  represent  judicially ;  to  indict ;  as, 
"  A  ^ojiA 'fwTy present  certain  offences."  Burrill. 

10.  (Mil.)  To  level;  to  aim;  to  point,  —  as 
any  species  of  fire-arms. 

To  present  arms,  {Mil.)  to  put  the  arms  or  guns  in 
a  perpendicular  jKisition  in  front  of  the  body,  as  in 
saluting  a  superior  officer,  or  in  token  of  respect. 

Syn.  — See  Give,  Offer.  StocqueUr. 

PRP-§ENT'A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  may  be  presented, 
as  to  a  church-living.  Ayliffe. 

2.  That  may  be  exhibited  or  represented. 

Here  are  again  two  ideas  not  jn-esentaUe  but  by  language. 

liwrke. 

t  PRft§-gN-TA'N5-OUS,  a.  [L.  prcesentancus  ;  It. 
<Sf  Sp.  presentaneo.]  Ready  ;  quick  ;  immediate. 
"  Like  a  presentaiieoita  poison."  Harvey. 

t  PRfiS'?N-TA-RY,  a.    Present.  Chaucer. 

PRE§-?N-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  prwsentatio  ;  It.  pre- 
sentazione;  Sp.  presentacion ;  Ft.  pn'sentition.] 

1.  The  act  of  presenting.  Hooker. 

2.  Representation  ;  exhibition  ;  show.  "  These 
presentations  of  fighting  on  the  stage."  Dryden. 

3.  The  act  of  offering  any  one  to  an  ecclesi- 
astical benefice.  Hale. 

Presentation  copy,  a  copy  of  an  author's  works  pre- 
sented by  him  as  a  mark  of  respect. 

PRl^-^ftNT'A-TTVE,  a.  Relating  to,  or  admitting, 
presentations.  "  Advowaon  presentatire."  Black- 
stone.  "  To  make  it  [the  parsonage]  presetita- 
tive."     Spelman. 

PRfi§-5iN-TEE'.  n.  [Fr.  pr<tseiite.'\  (Eng.  Law.) 
One  presented  to  a  benefice.  Ayliffe, 

PRP-§6nt'5R,  n.  One  who  presents.  L'Estrange. 

t  PRP-§£N'TIAL  (pr^-zSn'slifl),  a.  Supposing  ac- 
tual presence,  Norris. 

tPRe-§fiN-TI-AL'l-TY  (pr9-z«n.8h?-WVt?).  n. 
The  state  of  being  present.  South. 

t  PRe-?ftN'TIAL  LY  (-9h»l-l?),  ad.  In  a  way 
which  supposes  actual  presence.  More. 

t  PRg-^fiN'Tl-ATE  (pr?-z«n'8b?-it),  r.  a.  To 
make  present.  Grew. 

PRp-SftN'TI-^NT  (pre!-»«n'»h?-ent),  a.  [L.  prte, 
before,  and  Eng.  sentient.]  Having  a  previous 
sensation  ;  perceiving  beforehand.  IVright. 


t  PR69-?N-TIf'|C,        ;  a.   rL.pra$eiu,  present, 

t  PRfiif-eN-TlF'l-CAL,  )  "»<>  Jacio,    to    make.] 

Making  present.  More. 

t  PREif-¥N-TlP'|C.Ly,  ad.  So  as  to  make  pres- 
ent, ilore. 

PR6-8f:NT'I-M6NT,  n,  [L.  pr(P,  before,  and  Eng. 
sentiment.]  A  previous  notion,  idea,  or  senti- 
ment. "  A  presentiment  of  what  is  to  be."  Butter. 

PRE-SENT-l-.MfcNT'AL,  a.  Rcbting  to,  or  having, 
presentiment.  Coleridye. 

t  PRe-SfiN'TIQN,  n.    See  PKE8EX8I0N.       Todd. 

PREjJ'fNT-LY,  ad.   \.  t  At  present ;  at  this  time  ; 
now.     "  All  I  will  presently  say  is  this."  Hooker. 
2.  Immediately  ;  at  once  ;  directly ;  soon. 

He  shall  presently  give  roe  more  than  twelve  Irfitms  Ol 
■ngels.  Matt.  xxvLa. 

PR5-§6NT'M5NT,  n.     1.  The  act  of  presenting. 

Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment.  Shot, 

2.  Any  thing  presented ;  presentation ;  ap- 
pearance. 

The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothen.  Skmt. 

3.  (Late.)  The  notice  taken  by  a  grand 
jury,  of  their  own  knowledge,  without  any  bill 
or  indictment  found  before  them,  of  any  of- 
fence, nuisance,  libel,  &c. :  —  an  indictment 
found  by  a  grand  jury  :  — also  the  writing  which 
contains  the  accusation  presented.         Bouvier. 

Presentment  contracts,  the  production  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change or  promissory  note  to  the  party  on  whom  the 
former  is  drawn  for  liis  acceptance,  or  to  tli«  permn 
bound  to  pay  cither  for  payment.  Bounrr. 

aS^-Tlie  difference  between  a  presentment  and  an 
inquisition  is  this,  that  the  former  is  found  hy  a  grand 
jury  authorized  to  inquire  of  offences  generally,  wtiere- 
as  the  latter  is  an  accusation  found  by  a  jury  sfiecially 
returned  to  inquire  concerning  the  particular  offence. 
Boutier. 

t  PRE§'5NT-N£sS,  n.  Presence  of  mind ;  quick< 
ness  at  emergencies  ;  presence.  Clarendon. 

PRF.SEM-TOIR  (pT6z-^n-tw6T'),  n.  [Fr.]  An  orna- 
mental cup,  very  shallow,  and  having  a  tall  en- 
riched  stem.  FairhoU. 

PRp-SERV'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  preserved. 

PR£s-PR-VA'TION,  n.     [Sp.  preservacion.] 

1.  The  act  of  preserving ;  care  to  preserve ; 
protection.  Locke. 

2.  The  state  of  being  preserved  ;  security. 

Every  senseless  thing,  by  naturr's  light, 
Duthj/resrrrud'on  seek,  ilestructiun  shun.  Dnrif*. 

PRg-SERV'A-TlVE,  n.  [It.  If  Sp.  preserratiro ; 
Fr.  prcscrcatif.]  That  which  preserves;  that 
which  has  the  power  of  preserving  or  prevent- 
ing ;  something  that  confers  security. 

Were  there  truth  therein.  It  were  the  best  prtserratirr  Ihr 
princes.  bruwme. 

PRp-^iiRV'.A-TlVE,  a.  That  preserves ;  having 
power  to  preserve  ;  conservative.  Johnson. 

Pftg-^ERV'A-TQ-RY,  «.  That  which  preserves; 
preservative  ;  a  conservatory.  Whitlock. 

PRe-fJERV'A-TO-RY,  a.  That  may  tend  to  pre- 
serve ;  preservative ;  conservative.       Bp.  llalL 

PRp-:fERVE'  (pr5-7.6rv'),  r.  a.    [Low  L.  prtrserro  ; 

frtt,  before,  and  servo,  to  save  ;  It.  pir.ierrare ; 
p.  preserrar  ;  Fr.  pn'server.]     [i.  PKf>>KUVED  ; 

J^.  l»RE8ERVINO,  PRE.SERVED.] 

L  To  shelter  from  harm,  danger,  or  injury  ; 
to  protect ;  to  shield  ;  to  keep  ;  to  secure  ;  to 
save ;  to  guard  ;  to  defend ;  to  watch  over  ;  to 
spare. 

To  be  indifferent,  which  of  two  opinions  is  true,  is  the  right 
temper  of  the  mind,  tliat  i>i-r»r/T<»  it  tmui  being  ini|KiK'<l  on 
till  it  has  done  its  best  to  find  the  truth.  LocU. 

2.  To  season,  as  fruit,  vegetables,  Ac,  with 
sugar  or  other  substances  in  order  to  keep  from 
decaying  :  —  to  embalm.  "To  preserve  plums, 
walnuts,  or  cucumbers."  Johtuon. 

Syn.  — Seo  Keep, 

PRp-?iiRVE',  n,  1.  Fruit  preserved  in  sugar  or 
syrup  ;  a  sweetmeat.  Mortimer. 

2.  An  enclosed  place  set  apart  for  the  preser- 
vation of  game  ;  an  enclosure.  Baird. 

PRe-?iiRV'f.R,  n.     1.  The  person  or   thing  that 

preserves,  or  that  keeps  from  ruin  or  mischief. 

Sit,  my  prrserrer,  by  thy  patient's  side.  Aaib 

8.  One  who  makes  preserves  of  fruits. 
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Ph$-§ERV  ?R-ESS,  n.    A  female  who  preserves. 

PRE-SHOW',  V.  a.  To  show  beforehand  or  pre- 
viously ;  to  foreshow.  Roget. 

TRg-SIDE'  (pre-zld')  [pre-zld',  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
pre-sid',  S.  ^y.  P.  J.  >'.],  V.  n.  [L.  prasideo,  to 
sit  before ;  pr<B,  before,  and  sedeo,  to  sit ;  It. 
presedere  ;  Sp.  presider  ;  Fr.  presider.]    [t.  phe- 

SIDED  ;  pp.  PKESIDING,  PUESIUEU.] 

1.  To  sit  or  be  set,  or  placed,  as  chief  or  head ; 
to  have  authority  over  others  ;  to  act  as  presi- 
dent; as,  "  To  preside  over  an  assembly" 

2.  To  have  superintendence ;  to  be  watchful. 

O'er  tlie  plans 
Of  Ihriving  peace  thy  thoughtful  sires  pt-eside.    Thornton. 

PRE§'l-DENCE,  n.    Presidency  ;  superintendence. 
The  presence  and  presidence  of  a  sincere  religious  prin- 
ciple. hd.ltev. 

PRE§  l-DEN-CY,  w.  1.  The  act  of  presiding; 
presidentship ;  superintendence  ;  oversight. 

without  the  presidency  and  guidance  of  some  superior 
agent.  ii<"J- 

2.  The  office  of  president ;  as,  "  To  be  elected 
to  thepresidenct/." 

3.  The  term  of  a  president's  office ;  as,  "  The 
presidency  of  Washington  began  April  30,  1789, 
and  ended  March  3,  1797." 

PRE^'J-DENT,  n.  VL.  prcesidens ;  It.  §  Sp. /)rm- 
dente ;  Fr.  president.'] 

1.  One  who  presides,  or  who  is  placed  in  au- 
thority over  others,  as  in  an  assembly. 

The  tutor  sits  in  the  chair  as  president  or  moderator,  to  see 
that  the  rules  of  disputation  be  observed.  Watts. 

2.  A  superintendent ;  a  tutelary  power. 

This  last  complaint  the  indulgent  cars  did  pierce 

Of  just  Apollo,  president  of  verse.  Waller. 

3.  t  A  guide  ;  a  precedent.  Bacon. 

4.  The  chief  officer  of  an  institution  or  cor- 
poration ;    as,  "  The  president  of  a  college." 

5.  The  chief  officer  or  magistrate  of  a  repub- 
lic ;  as,  "  The  president  of  the  United  States." 

PRE§-J-DEN'TIAL,  a.    1.  Presiding  over.  "Pres- 
idential angels."  Glanvill. 
2.  Relating  to  a  president.  Qu.  Rev. 

PRE^'I-DpNT  SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  president, 
or  his  term  of  office ;  presidency.  Hooker. 

PRp-§fD'pR,  n.    One  who  presides.        Williams. 

PR^-SId'I-AL,  a.  [L.  prmsidialis ;  prcesidium, 
defence  ;  Fr.  presidial.']  Relating  to,  or  hav- 
ing, a  garrison.     "  Presidial  cAstles."     Howell. 

PRg-SID'l-A-RY,  a.  [L.  prcesidiarius ;  It.  pre- 
sidiario.]  Of,  or  belonging  to,  a  garrison.  "The 
presidiari/  soldiers."  Sheldon. 

PRp-^lD'jNG,  j9.  o.     That  presides ;  directing. 

PRE-SIG-NI-Fl-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  prce.iignificatio  ; 
It.  significazione ;  Sp.  signijicacion.]  The  act 
of  presignifying.  Barrow. 

PRE-SlG'N|-Fy,  V.  a.  [L.  pree,  before,  and  Ei%. 
signify.]  [i.  piiesionified  ;  pp.  puesignify- 
ING,  PKESiGNiFiEn.]     To  signify  beforehand  ; 


to  mark  or  denote  before. 


Pearson. 


PRE-SPI'NAL,  a.  [L.  pr(B,  before,  and  spina,  the 
spine.]     fieing  before  the  spine.         Dunglison. 

PRESS,  w.  a,  [L.  premo,  pressus;  It.  pressure; 
Fr.  pressei'.  —  Dut.  ^  Ger.  pressen  ;  Dan.  pres- 
ser.]     [i.  PRESSED  ;  pp.  puessixg,  pressed.] 

1.  To  compress  with  force  or  a  weight  ap- 
plied ;  to  crowd  into  a  smaller  space ;  to  squeeze ; 
to  crush ;  to  gripe. 

1  took  the  grapes,  and  pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's  cup. 

Gen.  xl.  11. 

2.  To  crush  with  calamities  ;  to  oppress. 

Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down.  iSiat, 

3.  To  urge  by  necessity  ;  to  constrain  ;  to 
compel ;  to  coerce  ;  to  drive  ;  to  hasten. 

With  hunger  presi«rf,  devours  the  pleasing  bait.     Dryden. 
To  purge  hi^i  of  that  humor 
That  presses  him  from  sleep.  Shak, 

4.  To  impose  by  constraint;  to  compel;  to 
force.     "  He  pressed  a  letter  upon  me."  Dryden. 

5.  To  affect  strongly  ;  to  move  ;  to  stir. 

Paul  was  pres.ted  in  spirit.  Acts. 

6.  To  inculcate  with  argument  or  importuni- 
ty ;  to  enforce  ;  to  enjoin  ;  to  urge  ;  to  solicit. 

Be  sure  to  press  upon  him  every  motive.  Addixon. 

7.  To  hug,  as  in  embracing.  Dryden. 


8.  To  force  into  the  naval  or  the  military  ser- 
vice ;  to  impress,  as  seamen  or  as  soldiers. 

You  were  pressed  for  the  sea  service.  Siotft. 

9.  To  squeeze  in  order  to  make  smooth,  as 
cloth  or  paper. 

PRESS,  t'.n.  1.  To  act  with  compulsive  violence ; 
to  be  distressing.  "  The  most  ^/"essMi^r  difficul- 
ties." Tillotson. 

2.  To  proceed  or  go  forward  with  violence, 
energy,  or  perseverance  towards  any  object. 

1  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  i'hil.  iii.  14. 

3.  To  make  invasion  ;  to  encroach. 


On  superior  powers 
Were  we  to  press,  infteriors  might  on  ours. 

4.  To  crowd ;  to  throng. 


Pope. 


For  he  had  healed  many ,  insomuch  that  they  pressed  upon 
him  for  to  touch  him.  Mark  iii.  10. 

5.  To  come  unseasonably  or  importunately. 

Nor  press  too  near  the  throne.  Dryden. 

6.  To  have  weight  or  influence  ;  to  operate. 

When  arguments  press  equally  in  matters  indifferent,  the 
safest  method  is  to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither.         Addison. 

7.  To  push  ;  to  bear.  "  Patroclus  presses 
upon  Hector  too  boldly."  Pope. 

PRESS,  n.  [It.  pressa;  Sp.  prensa;  Fr.  presse; 
Dan.  cS|  Ger.  presse.] 

1.  An  instrument  or  machine  by  which  any 
thing  is  pressed  :  —  a  wine-press  ;  a  cider-press. 

The  press  is  full,  the  fats  overflow.  Joel  iii.  13. 

2.  The  instrument  used  in  printing  ;  a  print- 
ing-press. 

Make  presses  groan,  lead  senators  to  flght.  Young. 

3.  The  business  of  printing  and  publishing ; 
the  literature  of  a  country. 

The  li'jerty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all  the  civil, 
political,  and  religious  liberty  of  an  Englishman.         Junius. 

4.  A  crowd  ;  a  tumult ;  a  throng. 

Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me?  Sliak. 

5.  Violent  tendency  ;  act  of  pushing  forward. 

6.  A  case  or  frame  for  clothes  and  other  uses. 
"  Neither  press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk."        Shak. 

7.  A  commission  to  force  men  into  the  mili 
tary  or  naval  service  ;  impressment.       Raleigh. 

Press  of  sail,  as  much  as  the  wind,  at  any  given 
time,  will  pernut  the  ship  to  carry.  Mar.  Diet. 

Liberty  of  the  press,  tile  liberty  or  right  which  all 
men  have  to  print  and  publish  whatever  they  may 
deem  i)roper,  unless,  by  doing  so,  they  infringe  the 
rights  of  another,  as  in  the  case  of  copyrights. Boutn'er. 

The  liherti/  of  the  press  is,  indeed,  essential  to  the  nature 
of  a  free  state;  but  this  consists  in  laying  no  previous  re- 
straints upon  publications,  and  not  in  freedom  from  censure 
for  criminal  matter  when  published.  Blackstone. 

PRESS'-BED,  n.  A  bed  that  may  be  turned  up 
and  enclosed  in  a  case. 

I  was  to  sleep  in  a  little  press-bed  in  Dr.  Jolinson's  room. 

Bosivell. 

PRESS'^R,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  presses. 

PRESS'— GANG,  n.  A  detachment  from  a  ship's 
crew,  or  a  number  of  men,  strolling  about  with 
authority  to  impress  men  into  naval  service  ; 
an  impress-gang.  Johnson. 

PRESS'fNG,  p.  a.  Squeezing;  constraining;  dis- 
tressing ;  —  urgent ;  importunate. 

PRESS'|NG-LY,  at{    With  force;  closely.  Howell. 

PRES'SION,  n.     {L.  pressio;  It.  pressione.] 

1.  fThe  act  of  pressing;  pressure.     Newton. 

2.  In  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  an  endeavor 
to  move.  Wright. 

PRESSI-RUS-T^R,  n.  [L.  pressus,  flattened,  and 
rostrum,  a  beak.]  {Ornith.)  One  of  a  tribe  of 
wading  birds,  including  those  which  have  a  flat- 
tened or  compressed  beak.  Brande. 

PRES'SJ-ROS-TRAL,  a.  ( Ornith.')  Having  a  com- 
pressed or  flattened  beak.  Clarke. 

t  PRES'SJ-TANT,  «.    Gravitating ;  heavy.    More. 

t  PRESS'LY,  ad.     [L.  presse.]     Closely.        More. 

PRESS'M.\N.   n. ;    pi.   pressmen.     1.    A  printer 

who  works  at  the  press.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

2.  One  of  a  press-gang.  Chapman. 

PRESS'-MuN-pY  (pres'niiin-e),  n.  Money  given 
to  one  who  is  pressed  into'  the  naval  service  ; 
prest-money. — See  Puest-moxey.  Gay. 

t  PRESS'Njpss,  71.  Closeness ;  compression.  Young. 


PRESS-PACK,  V.  a.  To  compress  by  a  hydraulic 
or  other  press.  Ugiivie. 

PRES^S'— ROOM,  n.  An  apartment  in  which  presses 
for  any  purpose  are  kept ;  —  the  room  where 
the  printing-presses  are  worked,  as  distinguished 
from  a  composing-room,  &c.  Oqilvte. 

PRESS'UR-A^E,  n.  The  juice  of  the  grape  ex- 
tracted by  the  press  .  —  a  fee  paid  to  the  owner 
of  a  wme-press  for  its  use.  Simmonds. 

PRESS'l  RE  (presh'ur),  n.     [L.  ^  It.  pressiira.] 

1.  The  act  of  pressing  or  crushing,  or  the 
state  of  being  pressed  or  crushed.         Johnson. 

2.  Force  acting  against  any  thing ;  weight 
acting  or  resisting ;  gravitation. 

Every  thing  fitted  to  produce  the  sensation  of  pressure, 
such  as  a  weiglit,  the  elasticity  of  a  spring,  fcc.  is  called  a 
pressure.  yat,  Q/c. 

Since  the  particles  of  a  liquid  move  among  each  other 
with  perfect  freedom,  it  Ibl  ows  that  hquids  must  transmit 
pressure  equally  in  every  direction.  Loonns. 

3.  Affliction  ;  grievance  ;  distress  ;  oppression. 

To  this  consideration  he  retreats,  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
pressures,  with  comfort.  Afinlniry. 

4.  Character  impressed  ;  impression ;  stamp. 

From  my  memory 
I  'U  wipe  away  ...  all  presifurev  past 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there.  Shak, 

5.  Urgency;  as,  "The  pressure  of  miblio 
business."  Roget. 

PRESS'WORK  (pres'wurk),  n.  {Printing.)  The 
operation  of  taking  impressions  from  types,  by 
means  of  the  press.  Brande. 

t  PREST,  a.  [L.  prcesto  ;  prcB,  before,  and  sto,  to 
stand  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  presto ;  Old  Fr.  prest ;  Fr.  pret.] 

1.  Ready  ;  not  dilatory. 

Each  mind  is  prest,  ond  open  every  ear.  Fairfax. 

JS^  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  sense  of 
the  word  as  used  in  the  plira.se  prest  men,  i.  e.  men  not 
forced  into  the  service,  as  we  now  understand  it,  but 
men  for  a  certain  sum  received,  prest  or  ready  to 
march  at  command.     Johnson. 

2.  t  Neat ;  — tight.  Tusser. 

t  PREST,  n.     [Old  Fr.  prest.]     1.  t  A  loan. 

lie  required  of  the  city  a  prest  of  six  thousand  marks.  liacon. 

2.  {Law.)  Duty  in  money  to  be  jjaid  by  the 
sheriff  upon  his  account  in  the  exchequer  or  for 
money  left  in  his  hands.  Whishaw. 

PRES'TA-BLE,  a.  Payable;  that  mav  be  made 
good.  ■  [Scotland.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

PRES-TA'TION,  n.    [L.  prtestafio,  a  paying  or  per- 
forming.]    {Old,  Eng.  Law.)  A  payment  or  per- 
formance :  — the  rendering  of  a  service.  Burrill. 
Prestation  money,  a  sum  of  money  paid  by  archdea- 
cons yearly  to  their  bishop.  fV  hishaw. 

PRES'T^R,  n.  [Gr.  -KprjiyTt'ip,  a  meteor;  irpt'iBio, 
■npriaii),  to  blow  into  a  flame.] 

.1.  A   kind   of   exhalation,  thrown   from   the 

clouds  downwards  with  such  force  as  to  be  set 

on  fire  by  the  collision.  Todd. 

2.  The  external  part  of  the  neck  which  swells 
when  one  is  angry.  Wright, 

3.  t  A  priest.  Clarke. 
Prester  John,  "  the  priest  John,"  was   the  name 

given,  in  tlie  middle  ages,  to  asupposed  Christian  sov- 
ereign, who  was  said  tolive  somewhere  in  the  interior 
of  Asia.  This  report  seems  to  have  originated  with 
the  Nestorians.  The  existence  of  such  a  monarch  con- 
tinued to  be  believed  in  Europe  till  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  when  the  Portuguese,  having  reached 
India,  set  about  looking  for  Prester  John  in  that  coun- 
try, but  without  success;  and  subsequently  he  was 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  kiiigof 
Habbesh  in  Abyssinia.  P.  i^yc. 

PRF.S-TEZ'ZA  (pres-tets'za),  n.  [lU]  {Mus.) 
Quickness ;  rapidity.  Moore. 

PRES-TI^E',  or  PRES'T!(?E  (pr6s-t5j' or  prgs'tjj), 
w. ;  pi.  PRfis'Ti  <jJE§.    [ij.  jyrcestigia, preestigium 
It.  <S|  Sp.  prestigio  ;  Fr  prestige^ 

1.  Illusion ;  enchantment ;  mscination ;  charm. 

The  sophisms  of  infidelity  and  the  prestiges  of  imposture. 

n'arbvrton. 

2.  Moral  influence  or  advantage  created  by 
past  success ;  auspicious  circumstance  or  ad- 
vantage ;  giving  promise  of  success. 

She  [Elizabeth]  comes  to  the  throne  with  such  a  pj-estige 
as  never  sovereign  came  snice  the  days  when  Isaiah  sang  his 
pajan  over  young  Ilezekiah's  accession.  ^V.  Jirit.  Iter. 

The  prestige  of  a  successful  battle,  especially  to  j'oung 
troops,  IS  inestimable.  Ch.  Ob. 

>Kg-  Prestiffe  manifestly  sujiplies  a  want  in  our 
tongue  ;  it  expresses  something  which  no  single  «<>rd 
in  English  could  express,  which  could  only  be  ex- 
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prexseil  by  a  circuinlonition,  heinp  that  moral  iiijluene* 
wAicA  past  .lurrr.surn,  an  tkr  pledfre  iif  uml  prami.ie  of 
future  ours,  lirrrd.  Thii  word  li;i«  tliiiH  n.'iliirnlly  come 
to  Ite  of  very  rr(><|iiont  »se  liy  k'HuI  Kiitrhitli  writerH  , 
for  they  do  nut  fevi  tlint,  in  cniploymK  it,  iliey  are  de- 
■ertinit  as  (tood  ora  ttcttcr  word  oftliuirown.  At  llrat, 
all  ui>cd  it  avowedly  us  French,  writing  it  in  Italic*. 
Orndiinlly  the  niiiiiliur  of  tliose  who  write  it  in  Italic* 
will  become  fewer  and  fewer,  till  they  ceaHe  alto|{eth  • 
er.  It  will  then  only  need  that  the  accent  §hould  be 
gliifted,  in  obedience  to  tlie  tendencies  of  the  HngliMli 
lanKiiace  from  the  second  syllable  to  the  first,  and 
that,  instead  of  prestige',   it  should  he  pronounced 

fin'is'tjso,  and  its  naturalization  will  be  conijilete.  I 
lave  little  doubt  that  in  twenty  years  it  will  be  so 
rironoiinced  by  the  great  body  of  well-educated  Eng- 
ishiiion.  Trench,  1855. 
g^  Johnson  inserted  in  his  Dictionary  the  word 
pres'liirrs,  |il.,  from  I^.  prirstigiaty  as  Colts,  Ktrbij,  Bat 
Uy,  and  Martm  had  done  in  their  DictKinarics,  and  he 
retained  the  following  detiiiition,  which  was  given 
by  Kirby  :  "  Illusions  ;  impostures  ;  juggling  tricks"  ; 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  by  IVarburton. 

tJ'RES-TT^-|-ATIO.\,  M.  [L.  pra-xtigia,  tricks.] 
A  deceiving  ;  legerdemain  ;  juggling.      Howell. 

t  PRps-Tl^f'l-A-TQR,  n.    A  juggler.  More. 

t  rRps-Tl9'|-A-TO-RY,  a.    Juggling.      Barrow. 

t  PRpri-Tl(?'I-OfJS,  rt.    Practising  tricks.      Bale. 

PRE.S'TI-MO-NV,  n.  [L.  prmsto,  to  maintain ; 
pree,  before,  and  sto,  to  stand ;  Port.  <^  Sp.  pres- 
iimonio.]  i Canon  Law.)  A  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  priest,  not  subject  to  the  pope  or  the 
ordinary.  Wright. 

prf.S-tIs' SI-MO,  ad.  [It.]  (Jfi«s.)  Extremely 
fast  or  quick.  Moore. 

I'REST'-MON-pv,  n.  Earnest  money  given  to  a 
soldier  when  he  is  enlisted;  —  so  called  because 
it  binds  the  receiver  to  be  ready  for  service  at 
all  times  appointed.  — See  Puest.       Whishaw. 

PRfeS'TO,  ad.  [L.  prasto,  ready;  pra,  before, 
and  stn,  to  stand  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  presto.^ 

1.  Quickly  ;  at  once  ;  —  a  word  used  by  those 
who  show  legerdemain.  Swift. 

2.  (Mils.)  In  a  lively  manner ;  gayly  ; — im- 
plying that  the  movement  at  the  beginning  of 
which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  performed  in  a  very 
quick,  though  not  the  quickest,  time.       Moore. 

t  PRP-STRTc'TION,  n.  [Old  L.  prastrictto.]  A 
dimness  of  sight.  Milton. 

PRKST'-SAIL.  n.  (Xaut.)  All  the  sail  which  a 
ship  can  carry.  Clarke. 

t  PRp-sOL'TOR,  n.  [L.  prtestiltor.]  One  who 
leads  a  dance.  CudwoHh. 

PRp-sirM'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  presuined; 
creaible  ;  probable.  Todd. 

PRg-ijUM  A-BLY,  arf.    By  presumption.  Brotcne. 

PRp-§lTME  (pr?-zum'),  r.  w.  [L. />ra's?<mo,  to  an- 
ticipate ;  prie,  before,  and  stuno,  to  take  up ;  It. 
presumere  ;   Sp.  presumir  ;   Fr.  pri'sumer.'\     [»". 

PKIiSlMKU;  pp.  PKESIMINQ,  PUESV.MED.] 

1.  To  believe  previously  without  examination  ; 
to  suppose;  to  believe  ;  to  think. 

We  do  not  only  presume  it  may  be  bo,  but  actually  find 
If  BO.  Goi:  of  the  Tonijur. 

2.  To  venture  without  positive  leave  ;  to  dare. 

I  to  the  heavenly  vision  thus  presuined.  Milton. 

3.  To  form  confident  or  arrogant  opinions ;  — 
with  upon  before  the  cause  of  confidence. 

Do  not  presume  too  much  u/;«ii  my  love.  Sliak-. 

4.  To  make  confident  or  arrogant  attempts. 
Pliu'e*!  henveii  fmm  earth  bo  far,  that  earthly  eight. 

If  It  pi'enMiiie.  iiiiglit  err  in  thiugB  Uh>  high.  Milton. 

PRP-S5I;ME',  r.  o.  To  take  for  granted  ;  to  sup- 
pose; to  believe;  to  consider;  to  deem;  to 
think;  as,  "Every  man  is  to  be  prvstinu'd  inno- 
cent till  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty."    Blackstotie. 

PRg-^flM'ER,  n.  One  who  presumes;  an  arro- 
g;iut  person.  Hammond. 

PRp-SII.M'lNG,  p.  a.  Stipposing  :  —  venturing 
without  permission  ;  confident ;  forward ;  arro- 
gant ;  presumptive ;  presumptuous. 

PRP-^fJMP'TIQN  (pr9-7.nm  shun),  n.  {!,.  prasump- 
tio ;  Fr.  pri'-somptton.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  presuming ;  belief  previously 
formed  ;  opinion  ;  supposition. 

ThouRh  men  Iwlleved  In  ■  ftiturc  utate,  they  li«d  but  con- 
ftiwd  prrsunifilioni'  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  it  Rogers. 


2.  Confidence  grounded  on  any  thing  pro- 
supposed  ;  —  with  upon. 

A  iiresumjitinu  ui>on  tliif  aid  wtt  the  principal  ninllvc  Tor 
the  uiKlvrtaking.  Cluitnilim. 

3.  An  argument  strong,  but  not  demonstra- 
tive ;  a  strong  probability.  Hooker. 

4.  Presuiiijituousness ;  arrogance. 

Lcat  blind  presumption  work  their  ruining.  Dftniel. 

5.  Unreasonable  confidence  of  divine  favor. 

The  awe  of  bii  miO^'ty  w'h  keep  u»  fVom  jiresionptinH. 

Jiimert. 

6.  {Lmw.)  a  belief  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
fact  not  actually  known,  arising  from  its  neces- 
sary or  usual  connection  with  others  which  are 
known  :  — an  inference  affirmative  or  disaffirm- 
ative  of  the  existence  of  a  disputed  fact,  drawn 
by  a  judicial  tribunal,  by  a  process  of  probable 
reasoning,  from  some  one  or  more  matters  of 
fact,  cither  admitted  in  the  cause  or  otherwise 
satisfactorily  established.  Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Arrogance. 

PRe-§U.MP'TIVE(pr?-zBm'tjv),rt.  \Yt . pr^somjOif.'] 

1.  Taken  by  i>revious  supposition  ;  grounded 
on  probable  evidence ;  supposed.  Locke. 

2.  Confident ;  arrogant ;  presumptuous. 

It  may  not  be  preswiiptire  or  iceptical  to  doubt  of  both 
ropinionB].  Browne. 

Presumptire  evidence,  (Law.)  evidence  from  which 
a  presiimption  may  \ie  inferred.  In  all  ca.set<  of  prob- 
able reasoning,  the  proof  is  said  to  lie  pretuinptiee, 
and  the  inference  to  which  it  gives  rise  presumption. 
Burrill. —  Presumptice  heir,  (Imw.)  a  person  who,  if 
his  ancestor  should  die  immediately,  would,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  things,  be  his  heir.    Burrill. 

PRP-§rr.MP'T|VE-LV,  ad.  In  a  presumptive  man- 
ner ;  by  previous  supposition.  Burke. 

PEP-^UMPT'l'-OUS  (pre-zumt'y<.i-as),  a.  [It.  ^ 
Sp.  prestmtuoso  ;  Fr.  pn^.somptueux.l 

1.  Arrogant ;  unreasonably  confident ;  too  bold. 

Mindti  Bomewhat  raised 
By  false,  pretumpluous  hope.  Milton. 

2.  Irreverent  with  respect  to  holy  things. 

The  sins  whereinto  he  falleth  are  not  presumptuous.  Perkins. 
jjfjf  "  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word 
in  three  syllaliles  (pr^-zum'shus),  which  should  be 
carefully  avoided."     Waiker, 

PRe-§UMPT'U-Of;S-LY  (prf-zumi'yu-us-l?),  nrf.  In 
a  presumptuous  manner ;  arrogantly  ;  confident- 
ly ;  —  irreverently. 

And  not  suffer  me  to  go  on  jiretuniptuottsly.    Hammond. 

PR^-^fJMPT'r-orS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing presumptuous  ;  unfounded  confidence  ;  ir- 
reverence. Conyheare. 

PRE-SI'P-p6§'AL,  n.  Presupposition  ;  a  supposal 
previously  formed.  Hooker. 

PRE-srP-P6§E',  V.  a.  [L.  pra,  before,  and  Eng. 
suppose.']  [i.  PllESUl- POSED  ;  pp.  presippos- 
ING,  puesi'PPosed.]  To  suppose  beforehand  ; 
to  conjecture  or  surmise  previously  ;  to  imply 
as  antecedent ;  to  take  for  granted  ;  to  assume. 

Inasmuch  as  a  righteous  liffe  presupimses  liffe.  Hooker. 

PRE-f»liP-PO-^l"TIQX  (pr6-«ap-|M>-zl8h  yn),  n.  [It. 
prcsupposiztone  ;  Sp.  prexuponicion  ;  Fr.  pri-- 
siippositiofi.]  Supposition  previously  formed ; 
conjecture ;  surmise.  North. 

PRE-Sl;R-Ml!jE',  n.  [L.  pr<p,  before,  and  Eng. 
sitrtnise.l  Surmise  previously  formed;  previous 
supposition  or  suspicion.  Shak. 

PRp-TfiN(.'E',  n.  [L.  prtr,  before,  and  tetulo,  ten- 
sus,  to  hold  out  or  extend.] 

1.  The  act  of  pretending,  or  showing,  or  al- 
leging what  is  not  real ;  show ;  appearance  ; 
pretext. 

With  flying  speed  and  seeming  great  prrtrurr.        SfKUfr. 

2.  t  A  false  argument  grounded  upon  ficti- 
tious postulates. 

This  prrtrnce  against  religion  will ...  lie  baffled.      Titlntmn. 

3.  Assumption;  claim;  demand. 

Primogeniture  cannot  have  any  pretence  toa  right  of  oolely 
Inheriting  property  or  |)Ower.  Locke. 

4.  Something  threatened  or  held  out  to  terrify. 

Airainst  the  undivulgedprr/r»ce  I  flght 

Of  trvaBonoiiB  malice.  .S/iol-. 

EseutfheoH  of  pretence  (Her.)  is  that  in  which  a 
mail  bears  the  coal  of  arms  of  his  wife.  Items  an 
lieiresR.  Crabb. 

Syn.  — Se«  Pretext. 

PRf-TfiNCE'L^SS,  a.    Ua>nng  no  pretence. 

Milton. 


PR^-TfiND',  e.  a.  [L.  pnrtendo,  to  pretend ;  prm, 
before,  and  teiido,  to  hold  out ;  It.  preteitdire ; 
Sp.  prctcntler ;  Fr.  pretendre.]    [i,  putTK.N  iiEU  ; 

pp.  PUETK.NUl.NO,    PHETK.VDEI).] 

L  t  To  hold  out ;  to  stretch  forward. 

Ills  tai(etal  way  lover  her  prr/nu/ci/.  flt\tmm' 

2.  To  represent  or  show  deceptively ;  to  «!• 
lege  falsely  ;  to  liniulatc  ;  to  feign  ;  to  aHect. 

What  raoon  can  any  man  pretend  against  religton  » 

Ttllulmm. 

3.  To  exhibit  as  a  cover  of  something  hidden. 

I»e«t  that  too  heavenly  tarm  vrrltHHetl 
To  belUsh  foUehood,  (uare  them.  Miltim. 

4.  To  lay  claim  to  ;  to  claim  :  —  to  profes*. 

Are  they  not  rich  ?    What  more  can  they  prrtemit     Popt. 

5.  t  To  design  ;  to  intend ;  to  plan  ;  to  plot. 

Mone^our  foes  but  such  a«  shall  prrund 
Malicious  practices  against  his  state  Skat, 

Syn.  —  See  Feign. 

PRP-TfcND',  r.  n.  1.  To  hold  out  an  appearance-, 
to  put  in  a  claim,  truly  or  falsely. 

What  peace  can  be  when  both  to  one  prelemdl       Ihydm. 

2.  To  presume  an  ability  to  do  any  thing ;  to 
profess  presumptuously.  Broume. 

PR?-t6nd'  (ID,  p.  a.    Feigned ;  merely  apparent ; 

not  real ;  hypocritical. 

PRp-TfiNDgD-LY,  ad.  By  pretence;  by  false 
appearance  or  representations.  Barrow. 

tPRe-TfiN'D^NCE,  n.    Pretence.  Daniel. 

PRe-TfiN'DfNT,  n.  A  pretender.  Rel.  Wottoniatiit. 

PR^-TfiND  IpR,  n.  1.  One  who  pretends:  —  one 
who  pretends  to  a  right  from  which  he  is  exclud- 
ed, or  to  which  he  has  no  just  claim.  Lhyden, 
2.  {Eng.  Hist.)  The  name  by  which  Charles 
Stuart,  the  grandson  of  James  II.,  of  England, 
is  generally  known,  from  his  having  pretended 
a  right  to  the  British  crown,  from  which  he  had 
been  excluded.  Brtmde. 

PR5-TEND'(NG,/).  o.  Making  pretensions  ;  simu' 
lating ;  acting  under  false  appearances ;  acting 
hypocritically 

PRg-TfiND'lNG-LY,  ad.  Arrogantly  ;  presumpt- 
uously. 

PRf-TENSED'    (pr9-t6nst'),  a.      [L.  prte,  before. 

and  tendo,  tetisus,  to  tend.]     (Law.)  Pretended. 

iK9^  When  a  party,  out  of  iiosseiMion  of  lands  oi 

tenenicnts,  claimed  or  sued  fur  the  posaessioii,  he  was 

said  to  have  a^pretenjitd  right  and  title.    Burrill. 

t  PRg-TfiN'S^D-LY,  ad.  With  pretension.  Draia. 

PR  5-TEN'SrON  (pr^-ten'shuii),  n.  [It.  pretenztone ; 
Fr.  pretention.] 

1.  A  claim,  true  or  false ;  demand ;  assump- 
tion. 

Men  indulge  those  opinioni  and  praetica  that  fhvor  their 
pretensions.  L'Eslraime. 

2.  Fictitious  appearance ;  pretence  ;  conceit. 

lie  had  prejudice  to  all  concealments  and  ^irrlouaioii^  Felt. 
Syn.  —  A  pretfHsioM  implies  that  there  is  aonie  one 
who  pretends  ;  but  there  may  l>e  a  rJaim  witliout  an 
immediate  claimant.  .\  false  pretrnston  ;  a  true  or 
false  claim.  Tllitse  who  make  the  highest  preleitstinu 
oReii  have  but  slender  claims  to  public  favor  ;  a  jusi 
demand,  Kttogtkiit  assumption  ,  (aine pretences. 

t  PRp-TfeN'TA-TlVE,  a.  That  may  be  previous- 
ly tried  or  attempted.  Wotlon. 

PRe-Tft.\'TIors,  a.  [Tr.  prMefttieux.l  M.tking 
])retcnsions  ;  pretending  ;  assuming ;  conceit- 
ed; vain.  Brit.  Rer.     Qu.  Iter. 

as-"  Pretentious,  the  adjective  of  pretnee,  which 
is  a  word  at  the  pntscnt  iiioiiivnl  forcing  its  way  into 
existence,  is  now  displeasing  cnuugli  lu  delicate  ears  ; 
yet  no  doubt  it  will  keep  its  grtHind,  for  it  su|iplii-s  a 
real  need,  and  has  the  analogy  of  iIk>  Frefcli  prrtrm- 
tteui  to  help  it.  In  a  very  little  lime  iiiu  l.tiiden  will 
use  It,  quite  unconscious  that  it  is  not  older,  nor  per- 
lia|K<  so  old  as  they  are  themselves."     Trmti,  IA5I. 

PRF. '  TKR.  [L.  prirter]  A  particle,  in  word*  of 
Latin  origin,  signifying  bestde,  beyottd,  beyond 
in  time. 

PRK-TpR-HL"M.^N.  o.  FL.  prtfter,  beyond,  and 
Eng.  httman.] '  Beyona  what  is  human  ;  super- 
human. Milman. 

PR(;-Tft'R|-ft.VT,  a.  [L.  prirtereo,  preetrriens  ; 
preiHer,  through,  and  eo,  to  go.]  Passed  through  ; 
anterior.     "  Preterient  states."    [r.]    Observer. 

PRE'T^S-|M-p£R'F$CT,  a.    [L.  pnrter,  beyond. 
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and  Eng.  imperfect.']  {Gram.)  Imperfectly 
past ;  —  applied  to  a  tense  which,  in  its  primary 
use,  signifies  a  time  that  was  passing ;  —  other- 
wise called  imperfect. 

PRE'T^R-IST,  n.  One  who  has  regard  to  the 
past.  Ec.  Rev. 

II  PRET'?R-iTE,  or  PRE'TgR-ITE  [pret'?r-It,  S.  K. 
Sm.  R.;  pre'ter-it,  IV.  J.  Ja.  C.  Wr.  Wb.],  a. 
[L.  prcetereo,  prcetei-itus,  past ;  prceter,  beyond, 
and  eo,  to  go ;  Fr.  prtterit.l  Expressive  of  past 
time  ;  past ;  noting  the  past  or  perfect  tense  of 
the  verb ;  as,  "  I  icrote  "  ;  —  written  often  preterit. 

Though  "  might,"  "  could,"  "  would,"  and  "  should  "  are 
preterite  tenses,  they  are  frequently  employed  to  denote 
present  time'.  Cromhie. 

as-  Tlie  past  tense,  or  preterite,  denotes  past  time. 
Of  tins  there  are  three  forms  :  1.  I  wrote.  This  is 
the  simple  form,  and  represents  an  action  which  took 
place  at  some  time  completely  past.  This  is  expressed 
in  English  by  the  preterite,  in  Greek  by  the  aorist- 
'  undefined.  2.  I  was  writing.  This  is  the  progressive 
form,  and  represents  the  action  as  unfinished  at  a  cer- 
tain specified  time  past.  "  I  was  speaking  when  he 
entered."  Here  we  have  two  acts,  the  act  of  speak- 
ina  and  the  act  oi  enter  in  ct.  Both  are  past  as  regards 
the  time  of  speaking,  but  they  are  contemporary  as  re- 
gards each  other.  The  progressive  form  is  expressed 
by  the  past  tense  of  the  substantive  verb  and  tlie  pres- 
ent participle,  f  was  speaking ;  dicebam,  the  imperfect 
tense  of  the  Latin.  3.  I  did  write.  This  is  the  em- 
phatic form.    Fowler. 

II  PRET'5R-ITE,  n      The  past  tense.  Ash. 

U  PRET'^R-lTE-NESS,   n.      The    state   of    being 

preterite  or  past ;  preterition.  Bcntley. 

II  PRr:T-?R-I"TIO.V  (pret-er-ish'iin),  n.     [L.  prm- 

teritio,  a  passing  over ;  Fr.  prL-ttrition.\ 

1.  The  act  of  going  past,  or  the  state  of  being 
past ;  past  time.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  a  speaker,  in 
pretending  to  pass  over  any  thing,  makes  a 
summary  mention  of  it.  Chambers. 

3.  (Law.)  The  omission  by  a  testator  of  some 
one  of  his  heirs  who  is  entitled  to  a  portion  in 
the  succession.  Bouvier. 

H  PRET'pa-l-TIVR,  a.  {Gram.)  Applied  to  verbs 
used  only  or  chiefly  in  the  preterite  or  past 
tenses.  Wright. 

PRE-T^R-LAPSED'  (pr5-ter-lapst'),  a.  [L.  prater- 
libor,  lyraterlapsus,  to  glide  by  ;  prceter,  by,  and 
labor,  to  glide.]     Past  and  gone.  Granville. 

PRE-TpR-LE'GAL,a.  [L.  prceter,  beyond,  and  Eng. 
legal.]     Exceeding  legal  limits.     King  Charles. 

PRE-TpR-MIS'SION  (prS-ter-iuish'un),  n.  [L.  ;^r«- 
termissio  ;  It.  prcterm.issione ;  Sp.  pretermision ; 
Fr.  pr  'fer/nission.] 

1.  The  act  of  pretermitting;  omission.  X)o?me. 

2.  (Rhet.)  Preterition.     '  Wright. 

PRE-TgR-MIT',  V.  a.  [L.  preetermitto,  to  let  go 
by ;  prater,  by  or  beyond,  and  mitto,  to  send ; 
It.  prctermettere ;  Sp.  pretermitir.]     [i.  preteu- 

MITTED  ;  pp.  PHETERMITTING,  PUETEllMITTED.] 

To  omit ;  to  pass  by  ;  to  neglect ;  to  disregard  ; 
to  overlook.  Wyatt.     Bp.  Gardner. 

PRE-TPR-NAT'U-RAL  (prS-ter-nat'yu-r?!),  a.  [L. 
jjrceter,  beyond,  and  Eng.  natural.^  Beyond 
what  is  natural ;  out  of  the  bounds  of  nature  ; 
unnatural;  irregular;  abnormal;  anomalous. 

A  preternatural  temper  of  mind.  South. 

A  preternatural  fermentation.  Skenftone. 

Syn. —  Preternatural  is  beside  nature  ;  supernatu- 
ral, above  nature  ;  unnatural,  contrary  to  nature.  A 
preternatural  monster  ;  a  supernatural  performance  or 
occurrence ;  au  unnatural  parent. 

PRR-TPR-NAT-U-RAL'I-TY,  n.  Preternatural- 
ncss.     [r.]  *       Smith  on  Old  Age. 

PRE-T^IR-nAt'C-RAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  preternatural 
manner ;  different  from  the  order  of  nature. 

PRE-TPR-NAT'U-RAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  preternatural ;  unnaturalness.     Johnson. 

PRE'TER-PER'FgCT,  a.  [L.  prater,  beyond,  and 
perfcio, perfectus,  to  fLTiish.]  {Gra7n.)  Perfect- 
ly past ;  applied  to  a  tense  which  denotes  time 
absolutely  pjst ;  as,  "  I  have  done  "  ;  —  other- 
wise called  simply  perfect.  Addison. 

PRE'T^R-PLTr'PER-FECT,  a.  [L.  praier,  beyond, 
plus,  more,  and  pcrficio,  perfeclus,  to  finish.") 
{Gram.)  More  than  perfectly  past ;  applied  to  a 
time  past  before  some  other  past  time ;  as,  "  I 
had  done  "  ;  — otherwise  called  sim])\y  pluperfect. 


PRft-TgR-VfiC'TION,  n.  [L.  preetervectio ;  pra- 
ter, beyond,  and'  veho,  vectus,  to  carry.]  A  car- 
rying past  or  round.  Potter. 

t  PR^-TEX',  v.  a.     [L.  pretexo,  to  weave  before.] 

1.  To  frame ;  to  devise.  J.  Knox. 

2.  To  cloak  ;  to  conceal.  Edwards. 

PR^-TEXT',  or  PRE'TEXT  [pre-tSkst',  S.  W.  P.  E. 
F.  Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ;  pre-tekst',  or  pre'tekst,  J. 
Wr.;  pre'tekst,  if.  ^s/tLn.  [h.  prcetextum  ;  It. 
pretesto ;  Sp.  pretexto  ;  Fr.  priitexte.']  Pretence  ; 
ostensible  reason ;  false  or  deceptive  appear- 
ance ;  false  allegation  ;  pretension  ;  excuse. 

My  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.  Shak. 

Syn. —  Pretext  and  pretence  both  imply  intention 
to  deceive,  the  former  as  to  consequences,  the  latter 
as  to  facts.  Pretext  conceals  the  motive,  pretence  the 
purpose,  of  an  action.  The  pretext  covers  the  thing 
done  ;  the  pretence  covers  the  thing  to  be  done.  Jus- 
tice is  often  made  a.  pretext  for  murder  ;  and  a  person 
often  obtains  money  or  goods  by  false  pretences. 

PRE-TEX'T4,n.    See  Pr^texta. 

PRE-TIB'|-AL,  a.  [L.  prce,  before,  and  tibia.l 
{Anat.)  Situated  before  the  tibia.      Dunglison. 

PRE'TOR,  n.     [h.  prcetor ;  prce,  before.] 

1.  '{Roman  Ant.)  A  Roman  magistrate. 

j8®"  Originally  the  pretor  was  a  kind  of  third  con- 
sul, but  later  two  pretnrs  were  appointed,  one  of 
whom  tried  causes  between  Roman  citizens,  the  other 
between  strangers,  or  citizens  and  strangers  ;  in  later 
times  more  prelors  were  created,  for  the  administra- 
tion of  provinces.     IV.  Smith. 

2,  A  magistrate  or  a  mayor,     [r.]    Spectator. 

PRg-TO'RI-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  pretor;  judicial ; 
pretorian.     "  The  pretonal  edicts,"  Burke. 

PRg-TO'RI-AN,  a.  [L.  preetorianus ;  prater,  a 
pretor.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  pretor  or  pretors ;  judi- 
cial ;  pretorial. 

The  chancery  had  the  pretorian  power  for  equity.  Bacon. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  body  guard  instituted  by 
Augustus.  Locke. 
Gathering  into  one  camp  all  the  pretorian  cohorts.    Gordon. 

Pretorian  bands  or  cohorts,  a  body  of  troops  institut- 
ed by  Augustus  to  guard  his  person,  composed,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  of  nine  cohorts  of  a  thousand  men 
each.  Under  Vitellius,  they  consisted  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand men.  .Adams. 

PR5-T0'R[-AN,  n.     A  member  of  a  pretorian  co- 
hort. Gibbon. 
PRE'TOR-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  pretor.  Warton. 

II  PRET'T|-LY  (prit'te-le),  ad.  In  a  pretty  man- 
ner ;  with  prettiness ;  neatly ;  pleasingly. 

II  PRET'TJ-NESS  (prit'te-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing pretty ;  beauty  without  dignity ;  neat  ele- 
gance without  elevation ;  neatness. 

Those  drops  of  prettiness  were  designed  to  exalt  our  con- 
ceptions, not  to  inveigle  or  detain  our  passions.  Boyle. 

II  PRET'TY  (prit'te)  [prlt'fe,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wr.  Wb'.  ;  pret'te,  R.],  a.  [A.  S.  prate,  pretty  ; 
Dan.  prgdet,  adorned ;  Sw.  prydad,  adorned.] 

1.  Pleasing  without  being  striking  ;  beautiful 
without  grandeur  or  dignitj;  moderately  beau- 
tiful ;  handsome  ;  neat ;  trim ;  fair  ;  fine. 

This  IS  the  prettiest  low-born  lass.  Shak. 

Of  these  the  idle  Greeks  have  many  prettij  tales.   Raleigh. 

2.  Foppish;  affected;— applied  in  contempt. 

The  prettp  gentleman  must  have  his  airs.         Guardian. 

3.  Noting  scorn  of  a  person  or  a  thing.  "  A 
pretty  fellow,  indeed  !  "  Johnson. 

A  vrettii  task;  nnd  so  I  told  the  fool. 

Who  needs  must  undertake  to  please  by  rule.     Drydcn. 

4.  Not  very  small.     [Vulgar.] 

Suffered  it  for  a  pretty  while  to  continue  Boyle. 

5.  Well  made  ;  able-bodied ;  stout ;  brave. 

Observed  they  were  pretty  men,  meaning  not  handsome, 
but  stout,  warlike  fellows.  IFaverlcy. 

Syn. —  See  Beautiful. 

II  PRET'TY  (prTt'te),  ad.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  pres  de. 
Sullivan.']  In  some  oegree  ;  moderately ;  con- 
siderably ;  — less  than  very ;  as,  "  Pretty  well." 

By  that  means  they  became  pretty  vivid.  Newton. 

PRET'TY-F00T-J5;0  (-fut'ed),  a.  Having  a  pretty 
foot.'  '  Selden. 

II  PRET'TY-I^M  (prIt'te-Tzm),  n.  Affected  pretti- 
ness.    [r.]  Ed.  Rev. 

II  PRET'TY-SPO'KEN  (-spBk'kn),  a.  Prettily 
spoken  ;" —  speaking  in  a  pretty  manner. 


PRE-Ti?P'l-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  p)-a,  before,  and  Eng 
typify.']     To  foi  eshow  by  a  type  ;  to  prefigure. 

The  passion  of  the  Messias  was  pretypifled.        I'earson. 

PRf-vAlL',  V.  n.  [L.  pravalco,  to  exceed  in 
strength  ;  pra,  before,  and  valeo,  to  be  strong ; 
It.  prevalere  ;  Sp.  prevaler  ;  Fr.  prevaloir.]     \i. 

PREVAILED  ;  pp.  PREVAILING,  PREVAILED.] 

1.  To  be  prevalent ;  to  have  effect,  power,  or 
influence  ;  to  operate  effectually. 

His  mother  may  prevail  with  him.  Shak. 

2.  To  gain  the  advantage  or  superiority  ;  to 
succeed ;  to  prosper. 

I  told  you  then  he  should  prevail,  and  speed 
On  his  bad  errand.  Milton. 

To  prevail  with,  on,  or  upon,  to  influence  ;  to  in- 
duce ;  to  persuade.  "  With  minds  obdurate  nothing 
preratleth."  Hooker.  '^Prevail  upon  some  judicious 
friend  to  be  your  constant  hearer."    Swiji. 

PRg-VAIL'JNG,  a.  1.  Having  most  influence; 
efficacious  ;  effectual ;  dominant ;  predominant. 

Tears  are  now  prevailing  orators.  Shak. 

2.  "Widely  extended ;  prevalent;  as,  "Ajarc- 
vailing  disease." 
Syn.  —  See  Prevalent. 

PRg-vAlL'jNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  prevailing  manner; 
predominantly ;"  chiefly.  Saunders. 

Shak, 


'A-LENCE,    )  „    I  The  state  of  being  prev- 
'A-LEN-Cy,  )  alent  ;  superiority  ;  predom- 


t  PR^-VAIL'MfNT,  n.    Prevalence, 

PREV 

PREV 

inance ;  preponderance. 

That  we  may  not  give  advantage  to  the  evil  spirits,  either 
to  our  temptation  or  their  prevalence.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Influence  ;  efficacy  in  producing  an  effect. 

The  power  and  prevalency  of  the  lawyers.  Clarendon. 

3.  General  existence ;  wide  extension. 

The  prevalence  of  corrupt  fashion.  Sogers. 

PREV'A-LENT,  a.  [L.  pravaleo,  pravalens,  to  ex- 
ceed in  strength ;  Sp.  prevalente.] 

1.  Exceeding  in  strength ;  gaining  superior- 
ity ;  victorious ;  predominant ;  prevailing. 

On  the  foughten  field 
Michael  and  his  angels  prevalent.  Milton, 

2.  Powerful ;  efficacious ;  effectual. 

So  prevalent  as  to  concern  the  mind 

Of  God  high  blest.  iUlton, 

3.  Most  general ;  widely  existing.   Woodward. 

This  was  the  most  received  and  prevalent  opinion. 

Woodward. 

Syn.  —  That  which  habitually  prevails  is  preva- 
lent ;  that  which  actually  prevails  is  prevailing  ;  that 
is  predominant  which  is  superior  in  power  or  influ- 
ence to  all  others.  Prevalent  opinion  ;  prevailing  prac- 
tice or  custom  ;  predominant  sect  or  party  ;  ruling  pas- 
sion ;  overruling  Providence. 

PREV'A-LENT-LY,  art.     Powerfully;  forcibly. 

He  interceded  more  prevalently  by  this  signilicant  actiol 
than  if  he  had  used  all  the  eloquence  of  men  and  angels.  Acift 

II  PR^-VAr'I-CATE  [pre-var'e-kat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  R.  Wr. ;  pre-va're-kat,  Sm.],  v.  n.  [L.pra- 
varicor,  pravaricatus,  to  walk  crookedly,  to  col- 
lude ;  pra,  before,  and  rarico,  to  straddle ;  It 
prevaricare ;   Sp.  prevaricar ;  Fr.  prevariquer.] 

[i.  PREVARICATED  ;  pp.  PREVARICATING,   PRE- 
VARICATED.] 

1.  To  evade  the  truth ;  to  equivocate  ;  to  act  or 
speak  evasively  ;  to  quibble ;  to  cavil ;  to  shuffle. 

lie  prevaricates  with  his  own  understanding.  South. 

2.  {Civil  Law.)  To  act  with  unfaithfulness 
and  want  of  probity.  Wright. 

II  t  PR?-vAr'I-CATE,  v.  a.  To  pervert ;  to  evade 
by  a  crooked  course.  Bp.  Taylor. 

II  PRp-vAR-l-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  pravaricatio,  coU 
lusion  ;  Sp.  prevaricacion  ;  Fr.  prevarication.] 

1.  The  act  of  prevaricating ;  a  cavil ;  a  quibble. 

2.  {Civil  Law.)  The  acting  with  unfaithful- 
ness and  want  of  probity ;  —  a  term  applied  prin- 
cipally to  the  act  of  concealing  a  crime.  Bouvier- 

II  PR5-VAr'!-CA-TOR,  n.     [L.  pravaricator.] 

1.  One  who  prevaricates ;  a  quibbler  ;  a  caviller. 

2.  A  sort  of  occasional  orator  who  used  to 
make  satirical  allusions  to  members  of  the  uni< 
versity.     [Cambridge,  Eng.]  Bp.  Wren. 

3.  {Civil  Law.)  One  who  acts  with  unfaith. 
fulness  and  want  of  probity.  Kennett. 

t  PREVE,  v.  a.    To  prove.  Chaucer. 

t  PRg-VENE',  v.  a.  [L.  pravenic]  To  hinder; 
to  prevent.  Phillips. 
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PREVENIENT 

PB5-Vfe'iNl-fiNT,  o.  [L.  pranjenietis.]  Preceding; 
going  before .  —  preventive. 

I'revenieHt  grace  descending.  UiUoii. 

PRP-v£NT',  V.  a.  [L.  prterenio;  pra,  before,  and 
venio,  to  come  ;  ft.  prevenire  ;  Sp.  prevenir ;  Vr. 
prcretur.]     [i.  prevented  ;  pp.  pueventi.no, 

PKEVKNTEl)?] 

1.  t  To  come  or  to  go  before  ;  to  precede. 

The  time  otltrer  told  ui  . . .  that  he  had  preventeii  the 

hour,  iH-cauie  wc  might  have  the  wliulc  day  bcfure  ua  for 

buiinou.  lUtcon. 

I  prevented  the  dawning  of  the  morning.      V».  cxix.  147. 

2.  tTo  go  before  as  a  benefactor,  or  in  order 
to  anticipate  the  wants  or  desires  of;  to  sup 
ply  with  what  is  needed  beforehand. 
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Prevent  ui,  0  Lord,  in  all  our  doings,  with  thy  most  gra- 
eioui  fkvor.  Common  I'raycr. 

3.  To  take  up  before ;  to  anticipate,     [u.] 

I  am  sensible  that,  in  what  concerns  the  suliirct  of  this 
section,  I  liavc  in  a  gnrnt  measure  been  pitfenlrtf  Ijy  tlic  re- 
marks of  Lowth  and  Priestley.  Dr.  Cnm]il>eU. 

4.  To  hinder  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  obviate ;  to 
impede ;  to  preclude ;  to  thwart ;  to  prostrate. 

This  your  sincercst  care  could  not  prevent,  Hilton. 

Too  great  confidence  in  success  is  likeliest  to  prevent  it. 

Attei-bury. 

Syn.  — See  Hinder. 

fPR^-VfiNT',  V.  n.  To  come  before  the  usual 
time.  "  Strawberries  watered  .  .  .  will  prevent 
and  come  early."  Bacon. 

PRg-VfiNT-A-BiL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
preventable.  Ec.  Rev. 

PRe-VfiNT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  prevented; 
cap^le  of  being  hindered.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

PRe-VfiNT'A-TlVE,  n.  That  which  prevents  ;  — 
incorrectly  used  for  preventive.  Pilkington, 

PRP-VKNT'5R,  n.  1.  tOne  who  precedes  or  goes 
before.  Bacon. 

2.  One  who  prevents ;  a  hinderer.     Johnson. 

3.  (Naut.)  An  additional  rope  or  spar  used 
as  a  support.  Dana. 

Preventer  bolts,  (.YaiU.)  tliose  which  are  driven  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  preventer  plates  to  ns^ist  the 
strain  of  the  cliain  bolts.  ffetUe.  —  Presenter  plates, 
(^^aut.)  plates  uf  iron  l)elow  the  links  of  the  cliains. 
H'caJe. 

PRE-VfiNT'lNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  way  so  as  to  pre- 
vent or  hinder.  Dr.  Walker. 

PRP-VEN'TION,  n.  [L.  prw,  before,  and  ventio, 
a  comins; ;  tt.  prevenzione  ;  Sp.  prevencion  ;  Fr. 
pr>'vention.^ 

1.  t  The  act  of  going  before.  Bacon. 

2.  +  Preoccupation  ;  anticipation.  Shak. 

3.  The  act  of  preventing,  or  the  state  of  being 
prevented  ;  hinderance  ;  obstruction. 

/'i-erm/i'onof  sin  is  one  of  the  greatest  mercies  God  can 
vouchsafe.  South. 

4.  t  Prejudice  ;  prepossession.  "  Any  pre- 
vention of  mind."     [A  French  sense.]   Dri/den. 

5.  (Citil  Law.)  The  right  of  a  judge  to  take 
cognizance  of  an  action  over  which  he  has  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  another  judge.  Bouvier. 

tPR5-VE.\'TION-AL,  o.     Preventive.         Bailey. 

PRP-yfiNT'|VE,  a.  [It.  <Sr  Sp.  preventive;  Fr. 
privetUi/.]  Tending  to  prevent  or  hinder.  Bacon. 

Physic  is  preivntire  of  diseases.  Browne. 

Prerentine  serrice,  that  which  is  performed  by  the 

armed  (mlice  of  Great  Britain  In  guarding  the  coasts 

against  smugglers.  {Vright. 

PRP-vEnT'IVE,  n,  A  preservative  ;  that  which 
prevents ;  an  antidote  previously  taken.  "  A 
natural  preventive  to  some  evils."  Wotton. 

PRP-VENT'IVE-LY,  ad.  h\  a  preventive  manner. 

PRR'VI-ofJS,  a.  [L.  prtevitis,  going  before ;  pr<r, 
before,  and  via,  the  way.]  Going  before ;  ante- 
cedent; prior;  introductory;  preliminary;  an- 
terior ;  preceding. 

By  this  prerinw  intimation  wc  may  gather  some  hopes  that 
the  matter  is  not  desperate.  Humet. 

Precious  question.     See  ClUESTION. 

Syn.—  Previous  and  antrretlent  denote  simply  the 
order  of  succeBsion  ;  preliminary,  prepnralnni,  and  in- 
troduetory  convey,  in  addition, "the  idea  of  connection 
between  the  objects  which  siirrtvd  each  other.  Pre- 
vious question  or  inquiry  :  antrredcnt  profMisition  ;  prior 
right  or  claim  ;  prWtminarv  articles  ;  preparatory  stefw  ; 
luiroductory  remarks  or  discourse;  preceding  state- 
ment.—  See  Antecedent. 


PRE'V|-O08-LY,  ad.  Beforehand ;  antecedently ; 
before ;  as,  "An  assCrtion  previously  made." 

PRE'V1-OV8-n£88,  n.  The  state  of  being  previous. 

PRE-ViaE'  (pre-vl/,'),  r.  a.  [L.  prcevideo,  to  see 
beforehiind.]    To  foresee,   [r.  J  Motcalt. 

PRE-Vl"9IQN  (prS-vIzh'un),  n  [L.  prtrvideo,  prtp- 
visus,  to  foresee;  prcf,  before,  and  video,  visits, 
to  see ;  It.  previstone ;  Sp.  prevision ;  Fr.  prr- 
vision.y  Act  of  foreseeing ;  foresight.  "  The 
prevision  of  God."  Ec.  liev. 

PRE-WARN',  V.  a.  [L.  pr<B,  before,  and  Eng. 
tram.]  [».  puewarned  ;  pp.  puewarni.no, 
puewarned.]  To  warn  beforehand.  Beau.  Sj  Fl, 

PREY  (pra),  n.  [L.  pra-da,  pillage  ;  It.  preda ;  Sp. 
presa  ;  Fr.  proie  ;  Norm.  Fr.  preic,  preye.] 

L  Property  taken  in  war ;  something  taken 
by  violence  or  injustice ;  rapine ;  booty ;  spoil ; 
plunder ;  pillage. 

A  garrison  supported  itself  by  the  prty  It  took  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Aylesbury.  Clarendon, 

2.  Something  seized,  or  liable  to  be  seized,  in 
order  to  be  devoured  ;  food  ;  ravin. 

Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prtu.  Shak. 

She  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey,  Dryden, 

3.  Ravage  ;  depredation. 

Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  lion  in  prey,  Shak, 

Animal,  beast, or  bird  of  prey,  an  animal  or  bird  that 
lives  on  other  animals  ;  a  carnivorous  animal. — See 
Carnivora. 

PREY    (pra),    v.    n.      [»'.    PREYED  ;   pp.    PREYING, 

preyed.] 

1.  To  plunder  ;  to  rob  ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

They  pray  continually  unto  their  saint,  the  common- 
wealth ;  or  rather  not  pray  to  her,  but  prey  on  her.  Shai, 

2.  To  feed  by  violence ;  —  with  on  or  upon  be- 
fore the  object. 

Their  impious  folly  dared  to  jirey 

On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day.  Pope. 

3.  To  corrode  ;  to  waste  ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

Language  is  too  faint  to  show 
His  rage  of  loves  It  jtreys  upon  his  life.  Addison. 

PREY'fR  (pra'?r),  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, preys  ; 
a  robber  ;  a  dcvourer  ;  a  plunderer.       Johnson. 

PREY'fOl,  a.    Inclined  to  prey.  Chapman. 

PRI-A-PE'AN,  n.  [L.  priapeia.l  A  species  of 
hexameter  verse,  so  constructea  as  to  be  divisi- 
ble into  two  portions  of  three  feet  each,  having 
generally  a  trochee  in  the  first  and  fourth  foot 
and  an  amphimacer  in  the  third.  Andrews, 

PRI'A-PI§M,  n,  [Gr.  irptairiaprif ;  Tlplaitof,  a  hea- 
then god  ;  L.  priapismus  ;  Fr.  priapisme.]  A 
permanent  rigidity  and  erection  of  the  penis 
without  concupiscence.  Dunglison. 

PRICE,  w.  [L.  pretium;  It.  prezzo;  Sp.  precio; 
Yr.prix. — Tint,  prijs  ;  Ger.prcis;  "D&n.prlls; 
Sw.  pris. —  W.  pris.  —  L.  prendo,  to  take  hold 
of;  Fr.  prendre,  pris.     Richardson.'] 

1.  The  sum  for  which  any  thing  may  be  bought, 
or  at  which  its  value  is  rated ;  an  equivalent  in 
money  asked  or  paid  for  any  thing  ;  cost. 

I  will  buy  it  of  thee  at  a  price.  2  Sam,  xxir.  24. 

2.  Value ;  estimation  ;  supposed   excellence. 


We  stand  in  some  jealousy  lest  they  . 
and  estimation  of  Scripture  to' full. 


.  make  the  price 
1/ouker, 


3.  Reward  ;  thing  purchased  by  merit. 

"Tis  thc;prircof  toil: 
The  knave  deserves  it  when  he  tills  the  soil.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Cost. 

PRICE,  V.  a.     [i.  priced  ;  pp.  pricing,  priced.] 

1.  tTo  pay  for ;  to  make  amends  for.  Spenser. 

2.  To  put  a  price  on  ;  to  set  a  vahte  on  ;  to 
value ;  to  appriiise  ;  to  rate  ;  to  estimate.  Satidys. 

PRlCE'-CUR'RpNT,  n.  A  list  or  enumeration  of 
various  articles  of  merchandise  wUh  their  pres- 
ent market  prices  stated.  McCulhch. 

PRICED  (prist),  a.  Having  a  fixed  price  ;  rated  at 
a  price  ;  as,  "  High  priced."  P.  Mag. 

PRlCE'L^SS,  a.     1.  Invaluable  ;  without  price. 

Ills  ignorance  of  the  prirelea  jewel.  lirnti.  *•  Fl. 

2.  Of  no  value  ;  worthless.  W^ght. 

PRlCK,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  prirrian  ;  Dut.  prikken  ;  Dan. 
prikke;  Sw.  pricka;  Ir.  priocam.]  [t.  pricked; 
pp.  pricking,  pricked.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  small  puncture.     "If  she 
pricked  her  finger."  Arhuthnot. 

2.  To  form  with  an  acuminated  point;    to 


PRICKLINESS 

erect,  as  the  cart;  —  uaually  with  up.     "She 
pricks  up  so  malty  ears."  Bacon. 

The  trumpet  noise  the  sprightly  eourwr  bean. 

Paws  tlic  green  turf,  and  piirkt  his  Inmbliog can.   Oaf. 

3.  To  fix  or  to  attach  by  a  puncture. 

Prirk-ing  their  point*  into  a  board.  Stwtom. 

Cuoks  . . .  jnick  It  oo  ■  pr«>n(  of  Iron. 

4.  To  note  by  a  puncture  or  mark. 

Their  natnu  ar*  pricked,  ghat. 

6,  To  spur  ;  to  goad ;  to  impel ;  to  incite. 

His  high  courage  pricknl  hUn  forth  to  wed.  Popt. 

6.  To  pain  sharply  or  acutely ;  to  wound  or 
cut ;  to  pierce  with  remorse. 

Now  when  they  heard  this  they  wen  prieUd  In  tholf 
"«»'*•  Aei$\i.}t. 

7.  To  make  acid ;  to  acidify. 

And  turn  as  eager  as  pricked  wine.  Umliiras. 

8.  To  mark,  as  a  tune  with  the  proper  notes 
on  a  scale.  Hartlib. 

9.  {Naut.)  To  run  a  middle  seam  through,  as 
the  cloth  of  a  sail:  —  to  trace  a  ship's  course 
on  a  chart;  as,  "To prick  a  chart."  Alar.  Diet. 

PRiCK,  V.  n.  1.  To  dress  one's  self  for  show ;  to 
prink  ;  to  deck.  Johnson. 

2.  To  come  upon  the  spur  ;  to  ride ;  to  gallop. 
One  pricking  towards  them  with  hasty  beat.         Spnuer, 

3.  To  aim  at  a  point,  mark,  or  place.  Hawkins. 

4.  To  become  acid,  as  cider.  Wright. 

PRiCK,  n.    [A.  S.  prica,  pricca ;  Dut.  &:  Ger.  prik.] 

1.  A  sharp,  slender  instrument ;  any  thing 
by  which  a  puncture  is  made ;  a  thorn  ;  a  sharp 
point ;  a  goad. 

Hns,  wooden  prickr.  nails,  sprig*  of  rosemarjr.       Aofc 
It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  prickt.         Acta  Ix.  S. 

2.  A  thorn  in  the  mind  ;  a  tormenting 
thought ;  remorse  of  conscience.  Shak. 

3.  A  point  or  mark  at  which  archers  aim. 
Three  or  four  that  went  to  shoot  at  the  prick-*.       Atkam. 

4.  A  point ;  a  fixed  place  ;  a  mark.  Cranmer. 

5.  A  puncture.  "  Pricks  in  her  arm."  Brotcne. 

6.  A  wooden  bodkin  or  pin  for  fastening  one's 
clothes.  Jamieson. 

7.  The  print  of  a  hare  in  the  ground.  Johnson. 

8.  (Naut.)  A  quantity  of  spun  yam  or  rope 
laid  close  up  together  ;  a  roll.  Dana. 

Prick  mea-ture,  the  measure  for  fmin  according  t* 
act  of  Parliament.  Jamieson. 

PRlCK'5R,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  pricks. 

2.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument ;  a  prick  ;  a 
prickle  ;  a  bodkin.  Moxon. 

3.  A  thin  plate  of  iron  used  in  blasting.  Weale. 

4.  A  toothed  instrument  used  for  stabbing  or 
marking  leather,  &c.  Simniondt. 

5.  {Sail-makinff.)  A  small  marline-spike  hav- 
ing generally  a  wooden  handle.  Dana. 

6.  t  A  light  horseman.  Uayward. 

PRlCK'pT,  n.  A  buck  in  his  second  year  ;  — so 
called  from  the  state  of  his  horns.  Shak. 

PRiCK'ING,  n.    1.  "The  act  of  making  a  puncture. 

2.  The  sensation  of  being  pricked.  "  Bv  the 
pricking  of  my  thumbs."  .  Shak. 

3.  (tJunting.)  The  tracing  of  a  hare  where 
her  footing  can  be  perceived. 

4.  {Farriery.)  The  driving  of  a  nail  into  the 
soft  or  quick  pwrt  of  a  horse's  foot  so  as  to 
cause  temporary  lameness.  Johnson. 

PRICK'ING-Cp,  n.  (Arch.)  The  first  coating  of 
plaster  in  work  of  three  coats  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause the  surface  is  scratched  up.  Brande. 

PRlr'KLE  (prik'kl),  n.  [A.  S.  priccle  ;  Ger.  pric- 
ket; DuU  prikki-l.] 

1.  (Bof.)  A  small,  sharp  point,  or  pointed 
shoot,  growing  from  the  bark  and  peeling  ofl 
with  it,  as  in  the  rose ;  a  pricker.  Gray. 

2.  (Zo"l.)  A  sharp,  pointed  process  on  a  fish 
or  other  animal.  Wright. 

3.  A  wicker  basket.     [I>ocnl.J  Wru/ht. 

4.  A  sieve  of  filberts  containing  about  half  a 
himdred  weight.  Simmond*. 

PRlc'Kl.E,  r.  rt.  [Eng.  |>nV/t.]  To  pierce  with 
any  thing  sharp,  as  a  needle,  &c.  Congrere. 

PRTc'KI.E-BAcK  (prIk'kM*k),  n.  (leh.)  A  small 
fish  ;  stickleback  ;  —  so  named  from  the  prickles 
on  its  sides  and  back.  Todd. 

PRlCK'Ll-NftSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  nrick- 
ly  ;  fulness  of  prickles  or  sharp  points.  Jonnton. 
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PRIck'LO^SE,  n.    A  tailor,  in  contempt. 

The  woman  . . .  called  her  hustia.nd  prickhuse.    V Estrange. 

PRICK'LY,  a.  Full  of  prickles  or  sharp  points. 
"Theprick/i/ shTvihs."  Dryden. 

PRICK'LY-BULL'HEAD,  n.  (/cA.)  A  fresh-water 
fish  ;  C'ottus  asper.  Richardsoti. 

PRIck'LY-PeAr,  n.  (5o<.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  species  of  the  genus  Opuntia ;  Indian  fig. 

jO=-They  have  jointed  stems,  bearing  very  small, 
awl-shaped,  and  usually  deciduous  leaves,  with  clus- 
ters of  barbed  bristles,  and  often  spines  in  their  axils. 
The  common  prickly  pear  ( Opuntia  vulirarui)  is  a  pros- 
trate or  low   plant,  with  a  pulpy  eatable  berry.  Gray. 

PRIck'MAd-AM,  n.  A  kind  of  houseleek.  JoAnson. 
PRTCK'-Me-DAIN'TY,  )  „.  Finical  in  language 
PR!cK'-MY-DAIN'TY,  >  or  manner.    Jamieson. 

"  Pnck-my-dainti/  doings."     St.  Ronan. 
PRTck'-POST,  n.  {Arch.)  A  post  framed  into  the 

breast-summer.  Crabb. 

PRIcK'PUNCH,  n.     A  pointed  tool,  of  tempered 

steel,  to  prick  a  round  mark  in  cold  iron.  Moxon. 

PRTCK'SONG,  n.  A  song  pricked  down,  or  set  to 
music ;  variegated  music,  in  contradistinction 
to  plainsong.  "  As  you  sing  pricksmig."    Shak. 

PRtCK'WOOD  (-wad),  n.  A  shrub,  native  of  Eu- 
rope in  hedges  and  thickets,  having  tough 
white  wood,  used  in  making  skewers,  &c. ; 
spindle-tree  ;  Euomjmus  Europmus.   Eng.  Cyc. 

PRIDE,  n.  [A.  S.  pryt,  pryde ;  Ger.  <S|  Dut.  pracht.'] 

1.  Inordinate  self-esteem ;  behavior  which 
indicates  contempt  or  slight  esteem  of  others  ; 
—  sometimes  self-esteem  simply,  and  distance 
or  reserve  not  indicative  of  contempt ;  self-ex- 
altation or  elevation  :  —  vanity  ;  conceit. 

Pride  \»  that  exalted  idea  of  our  state,  qualifications,  or 
attainments,  which  exceeds  the  boundaries  of  justice,  and 
induces  us  to  look  down  upon  supposed  inferiors  with  some 
degree  of  unmerited  contempt.  Cogan. 

The  disesteem  and  contempt  of  others  is  inseparable  from 
priile.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overvalue  ourselves  but  by 
undervaluing  our  neighbors.  Clarendon. 

2.  Haughtiness  ;  loftiness  of  air ;  haughty 
disparagement  or  rude  treatment  of  others  ;  ar- 
rogance ;  insolence  ;  insolent  exultation. 

That  barely  we  escaped  the  pride  of  France.  Shak. 

Wantonness  andpride 
Raise  out  of  friendship  hostile  deeds  in  peace.      Milton. 

3.  Elevation ;  dignity. 

A  falcon  towering  in  hcrprtrfc  of  place.  Shak. 

4.  Splendor  ;  ostentation  ;  show  ;  ornament. 

In  this  array,  the  war  of  cither  side 

Through  Atliens  passed  with  military  pride.    Dryden. 
Whose  lofty  trees,  yclad  with  summer's  pride. 
Did  spread  so  broad  tliat  heaven's  light  did  hide.  Spemxer. 

5    Generous  elation  of  heart ;  self-respect. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  priile, 

And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side.       Goldsmith. 

6.  That  which  causes  pride. 

I  will  cut  off  the  pride  of  the  Philistines.      Zech.  ix.  6. 

7.  The  state  of  a  female  beast  under  sexual 
excitement.  Shak. 

8.  {Ich.)  A  small  species  of  lampern  ;  Am- 
nioccBtes  branchiatus.  Yarrell. 

Syn.  —  Pride  is  inordinate  self-esteem,  causing  a 
person  to  overrate  what  lie  possesses  ;  and  it  relates 
to  the  disposition  and  mind.  Haughtiness  and  tufline.is 
are  indications  of  pride  as  manifested  in  the  appear- 
ance and  manners.  A  proud  disposition  will  show 
itself  in  haushtij  manners.  Vanity  is  a  term  of  differ- 
ent significations;  but,  as  connected  with  pride,  it  is 
defined  l)y  Johnsim  ^^  petty  pride"  ;  it  is  applicable  to 
small  objects,  and  is  manifested  by  an  excessive  de- 
sire to  attract  notice  anif  applause.  Pride  is  disagree- 
able and  repulsive;  vanity,  ridiculous,  but  less  ofTcn- 
sive.  Pride  is  reputed  to  be  more  common  among 
men  ;  vanity,  among  women.  Proud  of  birth,  wealth, 
talents,  or  rank  ;  coin  of  accomplishments,  beauty,  or 
dress.  "  i'rirfe,"  says  Dr.  Blair,  "makes  us  esteem 
ourselves;  vanity  nxBtkus  us  desire  the  esteem  of  oth- 
ers. It  is  just  to  say,  as  Dean  Swift  has  done,  '  that 
a  man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain.^  " —  See  HAUGHTINESS. 

I'RIDE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  prutian,  to  be  proud ;  Dut. 
prachten.l  \i.  prided  ;  pp.  priding,  prided.] 
To  make  proud  ;  to  rate  high ;  to  indulge  one's 
self-esteem  ;  —  used  with  the  reflexive  pro- 
noun. "She  prides  herself  on  her  taste  in 
dress."  Swift. 

t  PRIdE,  V,  n.    To  glory  ;  to  triumph. 

They  who  pride  in  being  scholars 

Desert  thee  now  with  golden  collars.  Swift. 

t  PRIDE'fOl,  a.  Insolent ;  proud.  W.  Richardson. 

PRIDE'FUL-LY,  ad.  Very  proudly;  with  great 
pride.     [Scotland.]  SpalcHng. 


PRlDE'Ft^L-NESS,  n.  A  great  degree  of  pride  or 
haughtiness.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

t  PRIDE'I^fSS,  a.    Without  pride.  Chaucer. 

PRiD'|NG-LY,  ad.     In  pride  of  heart.       Barrow. 

t  PRIE  (prl),  n.     Probably  an  old  name  of  privet. 
Lop  poplar  and  sallow,  elm,  maple,  and  prie.        Tuster. 
t  PRIEF  (pref),  n.    Proof.  Spenser. 

PRI'^R,  n.    One  who  pries  or  inquires  narrowly. 

PRIEST  (prSst),  n.  [Gr.  7rpf(r/?6rfpof,  an  elder;  L. 
presbyter ;  Sp.  presbitero  ;  Fr.  pretre.  —  A.  S. 
preost ;  Dut.  <Sr  Ger.  priester ;  Dan.  prcest.l 

1.  Anciently,  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Egyptians,  one  who  offered  sacrifices,  or  who 
performed  sacred  mediatorial  offices. 

The  high  priest  shall  not  uncover  his  head.  Lev.  xxi.  10. 
These  prayers  I,  thy  priest,  before  thee  bring.       Milton. 

43"  "  Priest  is  used  to  express  the  Greek  'upevi  and 
the  Latin  sacerdos,  whicli  in  general  signify  a  sacri- 
ficer."     P.  Cyc. 

2.  {English  Church.)  One  of  the  second  or- 
der in  the  hierarchy,  above  a  deacon  and  below 
a  bishop ;  a  presbyter.  P.  Cyc.   Eden. 

3.  A  Christian  minister;  a  clergyman;  a 
pastor. 

Syn.  —  See  Clergyman. 

PRIEST'CrAfT,  n.  The  arts  and  management  of 
priests  and  ecclesiastical  persons  to  gain  power ; 
religious  fraud  or  artifice. 

His  discourse  runs  upon  bigotry  and  priestcia/t.    Spectator. 

PRIEST'CRAft-Y,  a.  Relating  to,  or  possessed 
of,  priestcraft.  '  Ch.  Ob. 

PRIEST' pSS,  n.  A  woman  who  officiated  in 
heathen  rites.  Addison. 

PRIEST'HOOD  (prest'hud),  M.  1.  The  office,  rank, 
or  character  of  a  priest.  Whitgift. 

2.  The  order  of  men  set  apart  for  sacred  of- 
fices ;  the  order  of  priests.  Dryden. 

t  PRIEST'ING,  n.    The  duty  of  a  priest.    Milton. 

PRIEST'I^M,  n.  The  character,  influence,  or  gov- 
ernment of  the  priesthood.  Ec.  Rev. 

PRIEST'L^SS,  a.     Having  no  priest.  Pope. 

PRIEST'-LTKE,  a.  Resembling  a  priest,  or  what 
belongs  to  a  priest ;  priestly.  Shak. 

PRIEST'LI-NESS,  n.  The  appearance  or  manner 
of  a  priest.  Johnson. 

PRIEST'LY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  becoming,  a  priest ; 
sacerdotal.     "  The  priestly  office."  South. 

PRIEST'rID-DEN  (-dn),  a.   Managed  or  governed 

by  priests.  Swift. 

t  PRIEVE  (prSv),  v.  a.     To  prove.  Chaucer. 

PRIG,  V.  a.  &  n.  [A.  S.  priecian,  to  prick,  to  prick 
out,  to  pick  out,  to  filch.  Richardson.']  To 
steal ;  to  filch  ;  to  prog.     [Vulgar.]         Wright. 

A  prigging  and  thievish  servant.  Barret. 

t  PRIg,  V.  n.  To  haggle  about  the  price  of  an 
article  ;  to  cheapen.  Burns. 

PRIG,  n.     1.  One  who  prigs  ;  a  thief.  Shak. 

2.  A  pert,  conceited,  saucy,  pragmatic  fellow  ; 
a  vain  pretender;  a  coxcomb  ;  a  puppy. 

A  cane  is  a  part  of  the  dress  of  a  prig.  Taller. 

PRIg'6ER-Y,  n.  The  qualities  of  a  prig;  pert- 
ness  ;  conceit.  Qu.  Rev. 

PRIG'eiSH,  a.  Somewhat  like  a  prig ;  vain  ; 
conceited  ;  coxcomical ;  affected.  Brockett. 

PRIG'GISri-LY,  «rf.  In  a  priggish  manner ;  con- 
ceitedly ;  pertly.  Booth. 

PRTg'gT^M,  n.  The  qualities  of  a  prig  ;  conceit- 
edness.  Qu.  Rev. 

PRIlL,  n.  1.  {Teh.)  A  fish  similar  to  the  turbot, 
but  smaller  ;  Rhomhiis  riilgaris.  R^ff-  Cyc. 

2.  (Mining.)  A  solid  piece  of  pure  ore  or  na- 
tive metal :  — the  button  of  an  assay.      Ansted. 

PrIlL'ION  (priryi.in),  n.  Tin  extracted  from  the 
slag  of  the  furnace.  Hamilton. 

PRIM,  a.  [Contracted  from  primitive.  Johnson. 
—  Old  Yr.  prim,  prime,  first;  also  thin.  Cot- 
grave.']    Formal ;  precise  ;  affectedly  nice. 

This  hates  the  filthy  creature,  that  the  prim-         fovmg. 

PRIM,  V.  a.  [i.  primmed  ;  pp.  primmixo, 
PRIMMED.]  To  deck  up  with  great  or  affected 
nicety  ;  to  prink.  Johnson. 


PRIM,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  shrubs  or  low 
trees,  naturalized  in  the  United  States  from 
Europe  ;  common  privet ;  Ligustrum  xulgarc  ; 

—  used  principally  for  making  hedges.       Gray. 

PRI'M.\-CY,  w.  \\^.  primatus  ;  li.  primazia ;  Sp. 
primaeia ;  Fr.  primaute.'] 

1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  primate  or  an 
archbishop  ;  the  chief  ecclesiastical  station. 

When  he  had  now  the  jtriniacy  in  his  own  hand.  Clarendon. 

2.  Excellency ;  supremacy.  Barroto. 
PRI'MJi  DOJV'JV.^,  n.    [It.  prima,  first,  and  don- 
na, mistress,  lady.]   A  singer  who  performs  the 
principal  female  part  in  an  Italian  opera. 

PRI'MA  fA'CI-E  (pri'm?  fa'she-e).  [L.  p7-ima, 
first,  and  facte,  appearance.]  On  the  first  view 
or  appearance  ;  at  first  sight. 

PRI'MA^E,  n.  {Com.)  A  charge  in  addition  to 
the  freight.  Cyc.  of  Com 

uteip'  It  was  originally  intended  as  a  gratuity  to  the 
captain  for  his  particular  care  of  the  goods,  and  it* 
sometimes  called  hat-money;  but  it  now  belongs  to  the 
owners,  or  to  the  freighters  by  charter-party,  of  tlis 
vessel.  Cyc.  of  Com. 

PRI'MAL,  a.  [L.  prtmMs.]    First ;  primary.  Shak. 
t  PRI-MAL'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  primal.  Baxter. 
PRI'MA-Rl-LY,  ad.    Originally;  at  first;  in  the 
first  place. 

In  fevers,  where  the  heart  primarily  suffereth,  we  apply 
medicines  unto  the  wrist.  Browne. 

PRl'M.\-Rl-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  primary. 

PRI'MA-RY,  a.  [L.  primarius;  It.  .S,  Sp.  prima- 
rio ;  Fr.  primaire.l 

1.  First  in  time  ;  original ;  primitive  ;  first. 

Original  or  priniam  qualities  of  body.  Locke. 

The  figurative  relation  of  this  word,  and  not  the  primary 

or  literal,  belongs  to  this  place.  J/auimond. 

2.  First  in  dignity  ;  of  the  first  place  or  rank  ; 
chief ;  principal. 

3.  Intended  to  teach  the  elements ;  elemen- 
tal ;  as,  "  A  primary  school."  Mann, 

Primary  color.i,  ( Opt.)  the  simple  or  elementary  col- 
ors,  which  by  their  union  constitute  white  light.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  white  or  solar  light  con- 
sists of  the  seven  primary  colors, — red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  violet,  —  into  which,  by  reason  of 
their  unequal  refrangibility,  it  is  separated  by  trans- 
mission through  a  triangular  prism.  To  Newton's 
seven  simple  colors  Sir  John  Herschel  has  added  an 
eighth,  more  refrangible  than  violet,  and  named  by 
him  lavender.  Sir  David  Brewster  infers  from  the 
efTocts  produced  upon  white  light  by  transmission 
through  colored  plates  of  glass,  that  it  consists  of 
only  three  elementary  components,  —  red,  yellow, 
and  blue.  Young  regards  white  light  as  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  red,  green,  and  violet.  Powell 
regards  the  luiniber  of  primary  rays  as  not  really 
seven,  but  infinite.  The  recent  researches  of  Prof. 
Stokes  demonstrate  that,  by  the  action  of  certain  me- 
dia, the  more  refrangible  colors  of  the  si>ectriim  are 
convertible  into  others  less  refrangible,  and  the 
chemical  rays  into  luminous  ones, —  effects  due,  ac- 
cording to  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  to  a  retard- 
ation of  the  vibrations  of  the  ethereal  molecules ;  — 
(Painting.)  blue,  yellow,  and  red,  —  by  mixing  which 
colors  in  various  proportions  all  other  colors  may 
be  obtained  ;  primitive  colors.  Fairholt.  —  Prima- 
ry planets,  (.^stron.)  those  which  revolve  round  the 
sun  as  their  centre,  in  distinction  from  secondary 
planets,  or  satellites,  which  revolve  round  the  prima- 
ries. Olmsted.  —  Primary  qualities  of  bodies,  (  Physics.) 
such  qualities  as  are  original  and  inseparable   from 

them.   fVriirht Primary  quills,  (Omith.)  the  largest 

feathers  of  the  wing.  Wright.  —  Primary  rocks,  ( Gevl.) 
the  crystalline  rocks,  including  all  the  granites  and  the 
metamorphic  strata  underlying  the  lowest  fossililer- 
ous  rocks  ;  primitive  rocks  ;  hypogene  rocks;  —  so 
called  because  they  were  formerly  supposed  to  have 
been  first  formed.  Lyell.  —  Primary  strata,  (Oeol.) 
the  lowest  stratified  rocks,  comprising  the  mica  schist 
and  the  gneiss,  and  containing  no  organic  remains  , 

—  supposed  to  have  been  altered  by  heat  subsequently 
to  their  deposition.   G.  F.  Riclmrdson. 

Syn.  —  Primartj  signifies  first  in  order  of  rank  or 
dignity  ;  primitive  and  primeval,  first  in  order  of  time  ; 
pristine  relates  to  former  or  ancient  times.  Primary 
planets  (as  distinsuished  from  their  satellites)  ;  pri~ 
mary  cause  ;  primitive  church,  manners,  words  ;  pri- 
meval time  or  age  ;  pristine  purity  or  simplicity  ; 
original  meaning  ;  principal  design  ;  chitf  object. 

PRI'M.A-RY,  n.     1.  A  principal  thing.      Pennant. 

2.  (Ornith.)  One  of  the  largest  feathers  of 

the  wing,  growing  at  its  extremity.  Brande. 

PRI'M ATE,  n.    [L.  primas,  primatis ;  It.  primato ; 

Fr.  primat.l 

1.  A  prelate  of  superior  dignity  and  power ; 
an  archbishop. 
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PRIMATESHIP 

j»-  In  EiiffUiid,  tlife  Archl>i»liop  cif  York  i«  oiititlod 
PrimaU  of  KiiBland  ;  thu  Arrlilibliop  of  Caiilutlmry, 
Primate  of  all  Kii|4laiid.     Braniir. 

2.  pi.  {Zo'l.)  A  name  given  by  Linnteus  to 
his  nrst  order  of  mammalia,  including  four 
Ke.jera,  viz.,  Homo,  man  ;  Simla,  the  apes  and 
monkeys ;  Lemur,  the  lemurs ;  and  VeapertUio, 
the  bats.  Brande. 

PRI'MATE-SHTP,  n.     The  office  or  the  dignity  of 
a  priiuate  ;  primacy.  Juhmon. 

PR|-MA'TIAL  (-sli?!),  a.  [Fr.]  Vnma.\.ica\.\Vright. 

PRI-MAT'I-CAL,  a.     Belonging  to  a  primate  or 
archbishop.-  ^«'-^°«'- 

PEiME,  n.     [L.  primus,  first ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  primo.} 

1.  First  in  time  or  space  ;  original ;  pn>ni- 
tive ;  primal.     "  The  prime  creation.       MiUon. 

2.  Principal ;  chief ;  first-rate  ;  highest. 
Humility  and  rcilgnatlon  are  our  prime  virtuc«.     Di-yden. 

Vt  hi»  prime  creatures  dlgnifled  so  high.  Miltuii. 

3.  Being  in  the  first  stage  ;  early  ;  blooming. 
Ills  starry  helm,  unbuckled,  showed  him  prime 

In  manhood,  where  youth  ended.  auuon. 

4.  t  Lecherous.    "As  prime  as  goats."  Shak. 

Prime  figurea,  (Oenm.)  fisures  which  cannot  ho  di- 
vided into'othor  fijrnres  more  simplo  than  tlieuiselvoa, 
as  the  triangle  and  the  triangular  pyramid —  Prime 
ntimber,  a  number  that  cannot  be  exactly  divided  hy 
any  integral  number  except  itself  and  unity.  Ilalton. 
—  Prime  mover,  the  initial  force  which  puts  a  machine 
in  motion.  Lib.  of  U.^eful  Knowledge.—  Prime  of  tlie 
mwn,  (.^.ttron.)  the  new  moon  for  about  three  days 
after  her  change.  —  Prim-  vertical,  {Aitron.)  the  ver- 
tical circle  which  ia  (jerpendicular  to  the  meridian 
and  passes  through  the  east  and  west  points  of  the 

horizon. Prime  vertical,  or  prime  vertical  dial,  (/>i- 

atlinir.)  a  dial  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  prime 
verti'cal  circle,  or  on  one  parallel  to  it.  Hutton, 

PRIME,  n.    1.   The  first  part   of  the  day;  the 
dawn  ;  the  morning. 

Early  and  late  it  rung  at  evening  and  at  prime.      Spenxr. 

2.  The  beginning ;  the  early  days. 

Nature  here  wantoned  as  in  her  prime.  Hilton. 

3.  The  spring  of  the  year. 

Hope  waits  upon  the  flowery  prime.  Waller. 

4.  The  spring  of  life ;  the  height  of  health, 
strength,  or  beauty  ;  height  of  perfection. 

I^ikeliest  she  seemed  to  Cores  in  her  prime.  Milton. 

5.  The  first  or  best  part. 

Give  him  always  of  the  prime.  Surift. 

6.  {Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  The  first  canonical 
hour,  succeeding  to  lauds. 

Hymn  for  the  hour  of  prime.  Crashme. 

7.  (Fencing.)  The  first  of  the  chief  guards. 

Wrifjht. 

8.  {Chem.)  Combining  proportion ;  equiva- 
lent. C'rii. 

PRIME,  V.  n.    To  serve  for  the  charge  of  a  gun 
before  it  can  go  off.  "  Priming  powder."  Smart. 

PRIME,  t).  a.    \i.  PRIMED;  »;j.  PUIMINO,  PKIMED.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  condition  for  going  off,  as  a 
gun  ;  to  put  powder  in  the  pan  of.  "  Prime  all 
your  firelocks."  Gay. 

2.  To  apply  a  ground  or  first  coat  of  paint 
to  ;  to  put  priming  upon.  Johnson. 

PRIME'LY,  ad.     Originally;  primarily:  —  in  the 

best  manner  ;  excellently  ;  very  well. 
PRlME'-MlN'[S-TeR,  n.    The  head  of  a  ministry 

of  cabinet,  particularly  of  the  British  ministry  ; 

the  premier.  Bolingbroke. 

PRIME'Npss,  n.     State  of  being  prime.  Johnson. 
PRiM'pR,   a.     [L.  primarius.]     First;    original. 

"  Primer  election."  Boitvier. 

PRIM'^R,  n.     1.  A  small  prayer-book  used  in  the 

service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  primer,  or  olflpe  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.       Stillinafleet. 

2.  An  elementary  book  in  which  children  are 
taught  to  read;  —  so  named  from  its  original 
resemblance  to  the  devotional  primer  in  con- 
taining religious  lessons.  Locke. 

3.  (Printing.)  A  kind  of  type  called  long 
primer,  larger  than  bourgeois,  and  smaller  than 
small  pica :  —  also  a  kind  of  type  called  great 
primer,  intermediate  in  size  between  English 
and  paragon.  Adams. 

t  PRI'MfR-FfNE,  n.  {Eng.  Late.)  A  fine  or  pay- 
ment which  was  due  to  the  king,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings  to  levy  a  fine  of 
lands.  Blnckstone. 

PRl-ME'RO,  n.     [Sp.  pr«mera.]    An  old  game  at 
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cards  ; — so  called  because  he  that  first  shows  a 
certain  order  of  cards  is  the  wiimer.  Shak. 

t  PRi'MgR-HEI'ZIN,  n.  {Lng.  Law.)  A  right 
whicli  the  king  had,  when  any  of  his  tenants  in 
cupitc  died  seized  of  a  knight  s  fee,  to  receive  of 
the  heir  (provided  he  were  of  full  age)  one 
whole  year's  profits  of  the  lands,  if  they  were 
in  immediate  possession  ;  and  half  a  year's 
profits,  if  the  lands  were  in  reversion  e.xpectant 
on  an  estate  for  life.  Whiahaw. 

PRi-ME'V.\L,  a.  [L.  primcevus;  primus,  first, 
and  tevus,  age.]  Of  the  earliest  ages  ;  original ; 
primitive  ;  primordial ;  primal ;  first.  Wulpole, 
Syn.  — See  Primary. 

tPRi-ME'Voys,  a.    Primeval.  Bailey. 

t  PRi-Ml-9E'N|-AL,  o.    Primogenial.      GlanviU. 

t  PRi-M|-<?E'NI-Ot;8,  a.  [L.  primigenius.]  First- 
born; primogenial.  Bp.  Hall. 

PRi'MlNE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  outer  coat  of  the  cov- 
ering of  the  ovule.  Gray. 

PRIM'ING,  n.  1.  Powder  for  the  pan  of  a  gun, 
fur  laying  a  train  to  ignite  a  mine,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Simmonds. 

2.  The  first  coat  or  layer  of  paint  put  upon 
canvas  or  other  material ;  ground.         FairhoU. 

3.  {Steam-engines.)  The  hot  water  carried 
along  with  the  steam  from  the  boiler  into  the 
cylinders.  Buchanan. 

Priming  and  lairiring,  the  alternate  acceleration  and 
retardation  of  the  times  of  high  water,  caused  by  the 
combined  action  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Brande. 

PRIm'ING-WIRE,  n.  {Mil.)  A  pointed  wire  for 
penetrating  the  vent  of  a  gun.  Smart. 

PR!-MIP'1-LAR,  a.  [L.  primipilaris  ;  primipilus, 
the  chief  centurion  of  the  triarii.]  Of,  or  be- 
longing to,  the  captain  or  leader  of  the  van- 
guard of  a  Roman  army.  Barrow. 

PRi-MI"TJ-.M  (prI-mIsh'?-8),  n.  pi.  [L.  primitite, 
first  fruits.] 

1.  {Entj.  Late.)  The  first  year's  whole  profits 
of  a  spiritual  preferment.  BurriU. 

2.  {Med.)  The  waters  discharged  before  the 
extrusion  of  the  foetus.  Dunglison. 

PRI-Ml"TIAL  (prl-mTsh'^l),  a.  Pertaining  to  pri- 
mitiaj ;  primitive  ;  first,     [r.]  Ainsicorth. 

PrIm'!-t1vE,  a.  [L.  primitirus ;  primus,  first; 
It.  <^  Sp.  primitivo  ;  Fr.  primitif.] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  established  from,  the  be- 
ginning ;  original ;  primeval ;  primal.  "  The 
primitive  church."  Sharp. 

2.  Imitating  the  supposed  gravity  or  excel- 
lence of  early  times ;  grave ;  solemn.   Johnson. 

3.  {Gram.)  Expressive  of  a  word  in  its  sim- 
plest etymological  form  ;  primary  ;  radical ;  not 
derived.  A  primitive  word  is  a  word  formed 
from  no  other,  being  itself  a  root  from  which 
others  spring  ;  as,  man,  anqel. 

4.  {Bot.)  The  first  parts  developed  ;  —  applied 
to  specific  types,  in  opposition  to  forms  result- 
ing from  hybridization.  Ilenslow. 

Primitive  chonl,  {Mas.)  that  chord  whose  lowest 
note  is  of  the  same  literal  denomination  as  the  fun- 
damental bass  of  the  harmony.  The  chord,  taken  in 
any  other  way,  as  when  its  lowest  note  is  the  third  or 
the  fifth  of  the  fundamental  bass,  is  called  a  deriratire. 
Moore.—  Primitive  circle, (Spherical  Pro/cr/ion.)  the  cir- 
cle cut  from  the  sphere  to  bo  projected,  by  the  prunitiye 
plane. —  Primitirr  plane,  the  plane  upon  which  the 
projections  are  to  \>e  made  ;  —  generally  taken  through 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  and  made  to  coincide  with 
some  principal  circle  of  the  sphere,  as  the  equator  oj* 
a  meridian.  Varir.i.  —  Primitire  colors,  (PaiHting.) 
See  Pri.marv.  —  Primitive  rocks,  ( Geol.)  primary 
nx-ks.  See  Primary. 
Syn. —  See  Primary. 

PRIM'|-tIvE,  n.     A  primitive  word.        Johnson. 

PRTm'|-t1VE-LY,  ad.  Originally;  at  first;  pri- 
marily. *  Browne. 

PRT.M'I-TIVE-N68S,  n.  The  state  of  being  prim- 
itive ;  antiquity.  Johnson. 

t  PRIm'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  first,  or  origi- 
nal ;  primitiveness.  Pearson. 

PRI.M'LY,  ad.    With  primness  ;  precisely.  Smart. 

PRiM'NgSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
prim  ;  affected  niceness  or  formality.         Gray. 

PRl'MO.     [It.]     (3fj«.)  The  first.  Moore. 

PR!-M0-(?E'NI-AL,  a.     [L.  primigenitis;  primus. 
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first,  and  gigno,  to  beget.]  First-born  ,  original ; 
primary  ;  primitive  ;  constituent ;  elemental. 

Noun  stands  et<-mal  hem  here  may  thy  Bi(ht 

Urink  In  the  lays  uf  prlino^iual  lighL  Walt*. 

4^  "  TliiH  ia  the  uaual  furui ;  but  old  writcra  nior* 
correctly  uao  primigental."     Smart. 

PRi-.Mg-V}e.\'|-TlVE,  a.     Relating  to  primogeni- 
ture.    [K.]  Alonth.  Hev. 
t  PRi-MQ-p£N'|-TlVE,  n.   Primogeniture.   Shak. 

PRl-Mt.)-yE.\'|.T9R,  n.  [L.  primus  and  genitor, 
father. J     An  ancestor ;  a  forefather.       Gaylon. 

PRi-MQ-\;£N' J-TI  RE,  n.  [L.  primogenitua,  first- 
born ;  primus,  first,  and  geuittu,  born  ;  It.  if  Sp. 
primogenitura ;  Fr.  primogrnittire.] 

1.  1  he  state  of  being  the  first-bum  ;  seniority 
of  birth ;  eldership. 

Because  the  Scripture  alTortlrth  the  priority  of  order  niito 
Sein,  we  cannot  from  hence  infer  his  jirimoumUiirr.  Brotrmr. 

2.  (Eng.  Law.)  The  right  of  the  eldest  son 
to  inherit  his  ancestor's  estate,  in  exclusion  of 
younger  sons.  Blackatone. 

t^  "  This  unjust  distinction  has  been  generally 
abolished  in  the  United  t>tates."     Bourier. 

PRi-MO-^EN'I-TL'RE-SHlP,  n.  Right  of  eldership. 

II  PRi-.MOR'D|-AL  rprt-mor'd?-?!,  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  Wr. ; 
prl-mi>r'dy9l,  E.  F.  K. ;  prl-miir'd?-»l,  or  prl-mbr'- 
j9-?l,  IF.],  a.  [L.  primordialis;  primus,  first, 
and  ordo,  order  ;  It.  primordiale ;  Sp.  Ar  Fr.  pri- 
mordial.'^ 

1.  Original ;  existing  from  the  beginning. 
"  Prinwrdial  elements.'  Steteati. 

2.  (Bot.)  Earliest  formed,  as  the  leaves  whioh 
appear  first  after  the  cotyledons.  Gray. 

II  PRI-MOR'Dl-AL,  n.  Origin  ;  first  principle.  More 

II  PRI-.m6R'D|-.\N,  n.     A  kind  of  plum.   Johnson 

II  PRI-.MOR'D|-ATE,  a.  Original ;  nrimordial.  "A 
jirimordiate  and  ingenerable  body."  Boyle. 

PBi-MOR'DI-OM,  »». ;  pi.  pxImOk' nf-A.  [L. 
primu.s,  first,  and  ordior,  to  begin.]  Beginning ; 
commencement;  origin.  Qu.  Hev, 

PRl-MOS'l-Ty,  n.  Primness,  [a.]  Lady  Stanhope. 

PRTmP,  r.  n.  To  behave  in  a  ridiculously  formal 
or  attected  manner.     [Local.]     Wright.     Todd. 

PRIm'r6§E,  n.  [L.  primus,  first,  and  roaa,  a 
rose.]^  (Bot.)  A  low  perennial  ph-int,  of  the  ge- 
nus Primula,  bearing  flowers  in  an  umbel.  Gray. 

Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  lienealh  the  thorn.      Gttlilnmiti. 

Common   or   European   primrour.   Primula   ralgarin, 

flowering  very  early  in  spring.  —  Evening  primroxr,  a 

plant  of  tlie  genus  tEimtAem.  Oraf.     Hood. 

PRIM'r6§E,  a.  Flowery.  "iVji/iro»«?path."  Shak. 

PRIm'RO^ED  (-rSzd),  a.  Adorned  with  prim- 
roses. IVarton. 

PRI'MUM  .v6b'I-LE.  (Astmn.)  A  term  applied, 
in  the  Ptolemaic  system,  to  a  vast  sphere,  in- 
cluding all  the  other  spheres  in  the  universe 
within  it,  and  supposed  to  perform  a  diurnal 
revolution  fnmi  east  to  west,  carrying  with  it 
the  whole  of  the  subordinate  heavens,  and  pro- 
ducing the  phenomena  of  day  and  night,  llution. 

PRI'MVS  IJV'TER  PA'RE§.  [L.]  The  first 
among  equals.  Scudamtnt. 

t  PRl'MY,  a.    Blooming;  early.  Shak. 

PRi.XCE,  rt.  [L.  princeps  ;  primtis.  first,  and  ca- 
pio,  to  take,  or  caput,  capitis,  the  head ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  prinripe ;  Fr.  prince.  —  Dut.  prina  ;  Ger. 
prinz  ;  Dan.  prinds  ;  Sw.  prins.] 

1.  A  chief  ruler;  a  sovereign. 

Forces  canH;  t<»  be  used  by  good  princttoaly  upon  necesai^ 
of  providing  for  their  deft-nce.  Trii,plr. 

2.  A  female  sovereign ;  a  princess,     [r.] 

Queen  Elizabeth,  a  ;)rii«v  admirable  abore  her  aex.  CVuMfaa. 

3.  The  chief  of  any  body  of  men ;  chief  per- 
sonage.    "  The  ;jr«Hf«>  of  learning."    Prat-ham. 

4.  The  son  of  a  king  or  a  sovereign,  especial- 
ly the  eldest  son. 

A  prince  of  grt-at  courajre  and  beauty,  but  ft)«tered  on  \w 
blood  by  his  naughty  fatlier.  .•Minrp. 

^a- On  the  continent  the  rank  of  ;tpm«-M  ia  vsri- 
ou.s.  In  France,  under  the  old  regime,  the  title  be- 
loiiKpd  only  to  certain  families  of  hich  distinction, 
connected  with  the  royal  blood.  It  ranks  in  Cerinany 
\n-\ow  that  of  duke.  Bnudr.  —  Pnnre  i»  applied  to 
r.od,  lian.  viii.  II:  — to  Christ,  ««  "the  Pnne,  of 
peace,"  Im.  ix.  6:  —  to  the  devil, as  the  pnnct  of  th>8 
world,  John  xii.  31. 

Prince  tj"  Unit*,  the  title  of  the  eWeet  eon  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  England. 

Byn.  —  See  Mojr ABCH. 
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Prince  Rupert''s  drops,  drops  of  green  glass  sudden- 
ly solidified  by  falling  into  cold  water,  and  so  brittle 
that  tliey  Hy  to  pieces  with  an  explosion  when  tlieir 
surface  is  scratched  or  their  smaller  extremity  is  brok- 
en olT.  Bigelow. 

f  PRInce,  V.  n.    To  play  the  prince.  Shak. 

PrINCE'A^E,  n.  The  body  of  princes  :  —  prince- 
dom,    [k.]  Month.  Rev. 

PRINCE'DOM  (prins'dum),  n.  The  rank,  estate, 
power,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  prince  ;  sovereignty. 

Thronet,  aommationa,  pnncedoma,  virtues,  powers.     Milton. 

PRINCE'— LIKE,  a.  Like  a  prince  ;  princely.  Shak. 

PRINCE' LI-N ESS,  n.  The  state,  manner,  or  dig- 
nity of  a  prince.  Shericood. 

PRINCE'LING,  n.  A  small  or  petty  prince.  Young. 

PRTnce'LY,  a.     1.  Pertaining  to,  or  becoming,  a 

prince;  royal ;  grand;  stately;  august.  "Prince- 

/y  gifts."     Shak.     "  Princeli/ virtues."    Waller. 

2.  Having  the  rank  of,  or  resembling  a  prince ; 

noble ;  generous.  "  Princely  gentlemen."  Shak. 

PrTnce'LY,  ad.  In  a  prince-like  manner.  Johnson. 

PRIN'Cp'^-PEATfl'^lR,  n.  (Bot.)  An  ornamental 
annual  plant,  with  dark-red  flowers;  Aniaran- 
thus  hypochondriacus :  —  an  ornamental,  annual 
plant,  with  green  flowers  tinged  with  red,  or 
sometimes  deep  red  or  purple ;  Amaranthiis 
panicul'ttus  :  —  an  ornamental,  annual  plant, 
with  large,  open,  bright,  rose-colored  flowers; 
Polygonum  orientals.  Loudon.     Gray. 

PRIN'Cp'§-MET' AL,  n.  A  modification  of  brass  ; 
an  alloy  containing  three  parts  of  copper  and 
one  part  of  zinc ;  —  also  called  Pri/ice  Rupert's 
metal.  Ure. 

PRtN'cpss,  n.     [Fr.  priticesse.'] 

1.  A  female  ruler  or  sovereign. 

So  excellent  a  priiiceas  as  the  present  queen.  Swift. 

2.  A  sovereign  lady  of  rank,  next  to  that  of  a 
queen.  Johnson. 

3.  The  daughter  of  a  sovereign.  Shak. 

4.  The  wife  of  a  prince.  "The  Princess  of 
Wales."  Johnson. 

ePB'  Dr.  Latham  says,  "  The  feminine  form  [of 
prince]  is  accented  prin-cess' ,  while  pcer'cts,  priest' e.is, 
&.C.  &c.,  carry  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  Prin- 
cess is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  word  in  English 
where  the  accent  lies  on  the  subordinate  syllable." 
—  Yet  no  Kntrlisli  ortliiiepist,  so  far  as  we  know,  places 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

Walker  remarks,  "  Hence  we  may  perceive  the 
glaring  absurdity  winch  prevails  in  the  first  circles  — 
that  of  pronouncing  tlie  plural  of  princess,  and  even 
the  singular,  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable, 
like  success  and  successes  ;  for  we  might  just  as  well 
say,  duch-ess'  and  duch-ess'es,  as  prin-cess'  and  prin- 
cess'es  ;  nor  would  a  correct  ear  be  less  hurt  with  the 
latter  than  the  former." 

PRIN'cpsS-LIKE,  a.  Like,  or  becoming,  a  prin- 
cess ;  princessly.     [u.]  Byron. 

PRIN'CPSS-LY,  a.    Princess-like,     [r.]    Wright. 

PRIN-CET'TAS,  n.  A  worsted  fabric,  sometimes 
made  with  a  cotton  warp.  Simmonds. 

PRIn'CJ-PAL,  a.  [L.  principalis;  princeps,  first, 
chief;  It.  princip^le ;  Sp.  &;  Fr.  principal.'] 

1.  Highest  in  rank,  authority,  or  importance  ; 
first ;  chief ;  supreme  ;  main.  Hooker. 

The  chief  captains  and  princiiml  men  of  the  city. 

Acta  XXV.  23. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  prince  ;  princely.  [A  Lat- 
inism.]  Spenser. 

Principal  axis  of  a  conic  section,  the  axis  which 
passes  through  the  foci :  —  in  the  case  of  a  parabola, 

the  diameter  passing  through  the  focus.  Da.  Sf  P 

Principal  challenge,  (Law.)  a  challenge  of  a  juror  for  a 
cause  which  carries  with  it  evident  marks  of  sus- 
picion, either  of  malice  or  of  favor.  Burrill Princi- 
pal plane,  (Ocom.)  a  plane,  in  surfaces  of  the  second 
order,  that  bisects  a  system  of  parallel  chords  of  the 
surface  periwndiciilar  to  it.  —  Principal  point,  ( Per- 
spectwe.)  the  projection  of  the  point  of  sight  upon  the 
perspective  plane.     It  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of  the 

picture Principal  ray,  (Perspectire.)  the  ray  drawn 

tlirough  the  point  of  sight,  perpendicular  to  the  per- 
spective plane.     Danies  Sf  Feck. 

Syn.  —  See  Chief,  Primary. 

PRtN'CI-P.\L,  n.  1.  One  who  holds  the  first  power 
or  rank ;  a  chief;  a  head  ;  a  leader. 

Seconds,  in  factions,  do  many  times,  when  the  faction  sub- 
Bidcth,  prove  principals.  Bacon. 

2.  The  chief  officer  of  a  seminary  or  acad- 
emy ;  a  president  or  governor.  Taller. 

3.  One  primarily  or  originally  engaged ;  not 
an  accessory  or  auxiliary. 


We  were  not  principals,  but  auxiliaries  in  the  war.    Stvift. 

4.  A  capital  sum  placed  out  at  interest.  Swift. 

Thou  wilt  not  only  lose  the  forfeiture. 

But,  touched  with  human  ger.tleiiess  and  love. 

Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal.  S/iak. 

5.  {Laio.)  A  chief  actor  in  the  commission  of 
a  crime  :  —  a  chief  debtor  ;  one  who  is  liable  in 
the  first  instance,  as  distinguished  from  a  sure- 
ty :  —  one  who  orders  or  instructs  another  to 
act  for  him,  as  distinguished  from  an  agent ;  a 
constituent ;  an  employer.      _  Burrill. 

6.  (Arch.)  A  main  timber  in  an  assemblage 
of  timbers.  Brande. 

7.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  chief  circumstance  in  a 
work  of  art,  to  which  the  rest  are  to  be  subordi- 
nate. Brande. 

8.  (Mus.)  A  metallic  stop  in  an  organ  ;  — 
so  called  because  it  forms  the  standard  for  tun- 
ing the  other  stops.  Dwight. 

Principal  in  the  first  decree,  {Crim.  Law.)  the  abso- 
lute jHjrpctrator  of  a  crime.  —  Principal  in  the  second 
degree,  one  who  is  present,  aiding  and  abetting  the 
crime.  Burrill. 

PRIn-Cj-PAl'I-TY,   n.       [L.    principalitas ;    Sp. 
princijjalidad ;  t'r.  principalite,'] 

1.  Supreme  power  ;  sovereignty.  Sidney. 

2.  The  state  of  being  the  principal  or  chief; 
superiority;  predominance,     [r.]  Digby. 

Having  the  prerogative  ami  principality  above  every  thing 
else.  Bp.  faiilor. 

3.  A  sovereign;  a  prince,  [r.]  "Nisroch 
of  principalities  the  prime."  Milton. 

4.  A  territory  governed  by,  or  which  gives 
title  to,  a  prince.  "  The  principality  of  Wales." 

Johnsoti. 

The  little  j»incipality  of  Epire  was  invincible  by  the  whole 

power  of  the  Turks.  Temple. 

PRIN'CJ-PAL-LY,  arf.    Chiefly;  above  all;  above 
the  rest.  Newton. 

PRIN'CI-PAL-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  prin- 
cipal or  chief;  superiority.  Johnson. 

t  rRlN'CJ-PATE,  n.     [L.  principatus  ;  It.  princi- 
pato.]     Principality ;  supreme  rule.      Barrow. 


PRIJV-CIP'IjI, 
elements. 


n.  pi.      [L.] 


First  principles  ; 
Newtoti. 


t  PRIN-CIP'J-AL,  a.    Initial ;  elementary.  Bacon. 

PRJN-cIp'J-ANT,  a.    Relating  to  the  beginning 
or  first  principles,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

t  PRIN-CIP-j-A'TION,  n.     [L.  principium,  begin- 
ning.]    Analysis  into  constituent  parts.  Bacon. 

PRIN'Cl-PLE  (prin'se-pl),  n.  [L.  principium  ;  pinn- 
ce/>;,  first ;  It.  8^^^.  principio;  ¥r. priticipe.] 

1.  t  Beginning.  "  And  given  principle  to  no 
inconsiderable  navy."  Evelyn. 

2.  Original  cause  ;  origin ;  source.  Grew. 

Some  few,  whose  lamp  shone  brighter,  have  heen  led. 

From  cause  to  cause,  to  nature's  secret  head. 

And  found  that  one  first  principle  must  be.  Dryden. 

3.  A  primordial  substance  ;  an  element. 

Modern  philosophers  suppose  matter  to  be  one  simple  prin- 
ciple, or  solid  extension,  diversified  by  its  various  shapes. 

H'atts. 

4.  A  fundamental  truth ;  an  axiom ;  postulate. 

Touching  the  law  of  reason,  there  are  in  it  some  things 
wliich  stand  as  principles  universally  agreed  upon.     Hooker. 

5.  A  rule  ;  a  maxim;  a  proposition  ;  a  tenet; 
an  opinion  ;  a  doctrine. 

lie  who  fixes  upon  false  principle!'  treads  upon  infirm 
ground,  and  so  sinks:  and  he  who  fails  in  his  deductions 
from  right  principles  stumbles  upon  firm  ground,  and  so 
falls.  South. 

6.  Ground  of  conduct ;  motive.  "  Some  com- 
mon principle  ot  action."  Addison. 

7  Good  moral  character;  uprightness;  as, 
"  A  man  of  principle." 

Syn. —  Principle  is  a  fundamental  truth  or  croiind 
of  action,  and  lies  in  conscious  or  unconscious  agents  ; 
motive  is  the  impulse  which  urges  to  action,  and  lies 
only  in  conscious  agents.  Fundamental  principle  ; 
principle  of  action  ;  good  or  "lad  motiue.  ft  may  lie 
said  of  an  author  that  his  prmcip/es  were  excellent, 
though  some  of  his  opinion.9  or  tenets  were  questiona- 
ble ;  yet  his  motives  in  defending  them  ought  not  to 
he  condemned.  —  See  Doctrine. 

PRIN'CI-PLE,  v.  a.     [i.  PRINCIPLED  ;  pp.  PRIN- 

CIPLIXO,  PHTNCIPI.ED.] 

1.  To  establish  in  a  tenet;  to  impress  with 
any  tenet.  Milton. 

Men  have  heen  principleil  with  an  opinion  that  they  must 
not  consult  reason  in  matters  of  religion.  Locke. 

2.  To  establish  or  fix  in  the  mind.  "  Princi- 
pVng  their  religion."  Locke. 

3.  To  educate  in  good  principles.  Smart. 


PRiN'Cl-PLED  (-pld),  p.  a.  Having  pilpciples; 
fixed  in  opinion.  Pope. 

t  PRIN'COCK,  a.    Pert;  coxcomical.  Fhrio. 

PRIN'COX,  M.  I L.  pro-cox,  precocious.  Minshexi. 
—  From  prink,  or  prim,  and  cock.  Johnson.—' 
From  prime  and  cock.  Richardson.]  A  cox- 
comb ;  a  pert  young  rogue.  [Rare  or  local.]  Shak. 

PRlJV'I-j1,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  small  birds 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  Java.  Horsjield. 

PRtNK  (prlngk,  82),  v.  n.  [Dut.  pro7iken.  —  ^ee 
Prank.]  \i.  prinked  ;  pp.  prinkixo, 
PRINKED.]  To  deck  one's  self  for  show;  to 
dress  ostentatiously  ;  to  prank.  Howell. 

PRInK,  v.  a.    To  dress  or  adjust  to  ostentation. 

They  wlio  jn-ink  and  pamper  the  body,  and  neglect  th« 
soul,  arc^ike  one  who,  having  a  nightingale  in  bis  house,  is 
more  fond  of  the  cage  than  of  the  bird.  flouell. 

PRINT,  V.  a.  [L.  imprimo  ;  m,  in,  and  promo,  to 
press  ;  It.  imprimere;  Sp.  imprimir ;  Fr.  im- 
primer.]  [i.  printed  ipp.  printing,  printed.] 

1.  To  mark  by  pressure ;  to  imprint. 

On  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode. 

That  scarcely  prints  the  turf  on  which  he  trod.    Dryden. 

2.  To  form  by  impression.  "  Some  footsteps 
printed  in  the  clay."  Roscommon. 

3.  To  im])ress  by  means  of  letters  or  types 
on  paper,  cloth,  or  other  material. 

Pictures  of  animals  with  ihe  printed  names  to  them.     Locke. 

4.  To  impress  or  stamp  with  letters,  charac- 
ters, or  figures.     "  Printed  izhr'ics."  Ure. 

PrInt,  v.  n.  1.  To  use  or  practise  the  art  of 
printing.     "  lAhcrty  oi  printing ."  Milton. 

2.  To  publish  a  book  or  other  work. 

From  the  moment  he  prints,  he  must  expect  to  hear  no 
more  truth.  Pope. 

PRINT,  n.  L  A  mark,  form,  character,  or  figure 
made  by  impression  ;  an  impression. 

Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  flie  nails,  and 

put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand 

into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe.  Jolinxx.  '25. 

O'er  the  smooth,  enamelled  green. 

Where  no  print  of  step  hath  been.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  impresses  its  form  ;  a  stamp. 
"  A  hntter -print."  Johnson. 

3.  Impressions  of  types,  as  to  form,  size,  dis- 
tinctness, &c. 

To  refresh  the  former  hint. 
She  read  her  Maker  in  a  fairer  print.  Dryden. 

4.  Any  thing  printed,  as  a  book  or  a  news- 
paper ;  a  printed  work  of  any  kind. 

The  printu,  about  three  days  after,  were  filled  with  the 
same  terms.  Addison, 

5.  A  picture  impressed  from  an  engraved 
surface ;  an  engraving. 

The  prints  which  we  see  of  antiquities.  Dryden. 

6.  Cloth  impressed  with  figures.     Siinmonds. 

7.  {Arch.)  Aflat  ornament  of  plaster.  Clarke. 
In  print,   printed   and   published.      "  A  ballad   in 

print.'"  Shak.  —  With  great  precision  or  nicety  ;  in  a 
precise  and  perfect  manner.  "  He  must  speak  m  print, 
walk  w  print,  eat  and  drink  in  print.''''  Burton.  —  Out 
of  print,  no  longer  printed  or  published.  —  See  Out. 
Syn.  —  See  Mark,  Picture. 
PRlNT'fR,  n.  One  who  prints;  —  distinctively, 
one  who  prints  books,  papers,  &c.  Digby. 

PRINT'fR'f-INK,  n.  Ink  used  in  printing,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  lampblack  and  linseed  oil  or  nut 
oil  inspissated  by  boiling  and  burning.  Bigelow. 

PRINT' pR-Y,  M.     L  An   establishment  for  print- 
ing cottons,  &c. ;  print-works,     [r.]        Pitkin. 
2.  A  printing-office,     [r.]  Bartlett. 

PRINT'ING,  n.  1.  The  act,  the  art,  or  the  prac- 
tice of  impressing  letters,  words,  &c.,  on  paper, 
for  books,  &c. ;  the  art  or  the  employment  of  a 
printer;  typography.  Shak. 

2.  The  act,  the  art,  or  the  practice  of  im- 
pressing figures  on  cloth  or  other  material. 

PRTNT'ING— HOUSE,  n.  A  house  where  printing 
is  executed ;  a  printing-office.  Johnson. 

PRINT  ING-lNK,  n.     See  Printer's-INK. 

PRTNT'ING-MA-^HINE',  n.  A  printing-press 
worked  by  machinery.  F.  Cyc. 

PRtNT'lNG-OF'FICE,  n.  A  building,  room,  or 
office  where  books,  &c.,  are  printed.    Franklin. 

PRlNT'lNG-PRLSS,  n.  A  press  for  printing  books, 
newspapers,  &c.  ^^i'^- 

PRTnt'L^SS,  a.  That  leaves  no  print  or  impres- 
sion.    "  My /jmj^tes  feet."  MiUon. 

PRlNT'-SfiLL-?;R,  M.     One  who  sells  prints. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  hng ;    A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;    A.  5,  I,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure  i    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,"  fALL  ;   HilR,  HER; 
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PRIVET 


fRlNT'-SH6P,  n.    A  shop  where  prints  are  sold. 

PRiNT'-WORKS  (-wUrku),  n.     An  establishment 
where  cloth  is  printed. 


PRf-6N'9-D0N,   n.     {/.opl.) 
found  in  Java  and  India. 


Urt 

A  genus  of   civets 
Baird. 

PRi'QR,  a.     [Old  L.  pris  or  pri ;  L.  <Sf  Sp.  prior  J 
Preceding  in  time  ;    former,  antecedent;  ante- 
rior ;  previous  ;  foregoing.  lioi/era. 
Syn.  —  See  Antecedent,  Previous. 

PRI'OR,  n.  [It.  priore;  Sp.  prior;  Fr.  prieur] 
The  head  of  a  convent  of  monks,  inferior  in 
dignity  to  an  abbot.  Addison. 

PRI'QR-ATE,  n.  [Fr.  priorcU.]  The  state,  gov- 
ernment, or  dignity  of  a  prior.  IVarlon. 

PRI'QR-fiSS,  n.  The  head,  or  lady  superior,  of  a 
convent  of  nuns.  Dryden. 

PR|-6r'1-TY,  n.  [It.  priority ;  Sp.  prioridad ;  Fr. 
priorit-'.] 

1.  The  state  of  bein^  prior  or  first;  prece- 
dence or  antecedence  in  time.  ^*  Priority  of 
birth."  Uayward. 

2.  Precedence  in  place  or  rank  ;  pre<'niinence. 

Follow,  Cominius;  we  must  follow  you, 
Right  worthy  your  prioritu.  Shak. 

Syn. —  Priority  respects  merely  the  order  of  suc- 
cession ;  precedence  signifies  priority  in  going,  and  de- 
pends on  right  or  privilege  ;  preeminetice,  priority  in 
being,  and  depends  on  merit ;  preference,  priority  in 
placing,  and  depends  on  favor.  PrwriUj  in  birth  ; 
precedence  in  rank  ;  preiminence  ill  talents  j  deserving 
tJie  preference. 
PRl'QR-LY,  Old.  Antecedently,  [r.]  Geddes. 
PRI'QR-SHIp,  n.  State  or  office  of  a  prior.  Johnson. 

PRi'OR-Y,  n.  A  convent,  in  dignity,  commonly 
regarded  below  an  abbey.  Shak, 

Syn.  — See  Abbey. 

PRI'^A^E,  n.  [Fr.  prise,  a  taking  capture  ;  pren- 
dre, pris,  to  take.]  {Old  Enq.  Laio.)  A  right 
on  the  part  of  the  crown  of  taking  two  tons  of 
wine  from  every  vessel  importing  into  England 
twenty  tons  or  more,  one  before  and  one  behind 
the  mast,  which  was  afterwards  exchanged  into 
a  duty  called  biUkrage.  Whishaw. 

PRIS-ClL'LIAN-IST,  n.  (Ecel.  Hist.)  A  follower 
of  Priscilliiin,  bishop  of  Atila,  in  Spain,  in  the 
fourth  century.  Hook. 

PHT§E,  v.  &  n.    See  Prize,  and  Pry. 

t  PRI^'gR,  n.  One  who  contends  for  a  prize.  Shak. 

PRI^M  (prTzin),n.  [Gr.  wphiia  ;  Tpl^o),  to  saw;  L., 
It.,  4r  Sp.  prisma  ;  Fr.  prisnie.'\ 

1.  (Geom.)  A  solid  comprehended  under  sev- 
eral parallelograms,  terminated  by  two  equal 
and  parallel  polygons.  These  polygons  are 
callea  the  bases  of  the  prism.  Peirce. 

2.  {Dioptrics.)  A  triangular  prism  of  glass 
used  in  experiments  upon  the  refraction  and 
dispersion  of  light. 

*S~  The  equal  and  parallel  polygons  are  called  the 
bastit  of  the  prism  ;  the  lateral  parallelograms,  faces  ; 
and  the  lines  in  which  thesu  faces  meet  are  called  the 
lateral  edjes  ;  and  the  distance  between  the  planes  of 
the  bases  is  called  the  altitude. 

Achromatic  priiin,  a  combination  of  two  prisma, 
which,  being  made  of  two  different  transparent  sub- 
stances of  unequal  dispersive  (lowers,  as  flint  glass 
and  crown  glass,  but  having  their  refracting  angles 
unoijual,  and  being  inverted  with  respect  to  each 
other,  refract  an  incident  lieam  of  light  into  a  new  di- 
rection wilhoiU  color.  fAbrary  of  Useful  Knowledire.  — 
Right  prLim,  a  prism  whose  lateral  edges  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  planes  of  the  bases.  —  Oblique  prism,  a 
prism  whose  lateral  edges  are  oblique  to  the  planes  of 
the  bases. —  Triamrular  prism,  a  prism  * 
whose  bases  are  trianulcs.  —  Quadrangular  ^ 
prum,  a  prism  whose  bases  are  quadrilater- 
als,— Rhombic  prism,  a  prism  each  of  whose 
bases  is  a  rhombus  or  rhomb.  —  JVicol's 
pritm,  an  instrument,  contrived  by  Wil- 
liam Nicol,  for  polari/.ing  light,  and  for 
analy/.ing  and  testing  the  properties  of  po 
lari/.ed  light,  and  constructed  as  follows  : 
A  rhomb  of  Iceland  crystal  being  reduced 
by  natural  clenvage  into  the  form  of  an 
oblique  rhomhoidal  prism  al>out  one  inch 
in  length  and  a  third  of  an  inch  in  breadth 
and  III  thickness,  and  bisected  through  the 
diagonally  opposite,  obtuse  terminal  edges, 
the  two  halves  are  cemented  together  again 
by  Canada  lialsamr  When  a  ray  of  light  is 
incident  upon  one  end  of  the  compound 
prism  so  as  to  be  transmitted  through  the 
first  half,  It  is  doubly  refracted  ;  and  the  layer  of  bal- 
sam receiving,  at  a  very  oblique  incidence,  the  two 


rayi  Into  which  the  Incident  ray  is  divided,  and  Its  In- 
dex of  refraction  lieiiig  less  than  that  of  the  ordinary, 
and  greater  than  that  of  the  extraordinary  ray,  the 
former  ray  is  totally  reHecled  fnuii  the  layer  of  bal- 
sam, and  the  latter  is  Iraiisniitled  and  emerges  at  the 
other  end  of  the  prism,  parallel  to  the  first  incident 
ray,  white  and  |iolari7.ed.     Talbot, 

PR|§-  MAT'IC,  a.  [It.  4r  Sp.  pnsmatico ;  Fr.  pps- 
matiqite.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  prism. 
Prismatic  color*,  or  primary  colors,  the  seven  colors 
into  which  a  ray  of  light  is  decomposed  when  re- 
fracted by  a  prism,  viz.,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  See  PRIMARY.  —  Prismatic 
spectrum,  the  representation  of  the  prismatic  colors 
formed  on  a  wall  or  screen  by  a  lieam  of  while  or  solar 
light  admitted  Into  a  dark  rtKtm  through  a  small  hole 
and  refracted  by  a  prism  ;  solar  spectrum. 

PRl!j-MAT'(-CAL,a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
a  prism  ;  prismatic.  Asn. 

PRI§-mAT'1-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  prism. 

PRI^-MA-ToID'AL,  a.  [Gr.  irohiia,  vpioparof,  a 
prism,  and  ilAof,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
prism ;  resembling  a  prism  in  form.  Smart. 

PRIs'MOID,  n.     {Geom.)  A  solid  or  volume  some- 
what resembling  a  prism.  Daviea  If  Peck, 
Right  prismoid,  the  frusliim  of  a  wedge  made  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  back  of  tlie  wedge.         Da.  ^  P. 

PRIsj'MoId-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 

a  prismoid.  Dairies. 

PRiij'MY,  a.    Like  a  prism ;  prismatic.      Jodrell. 

PRT§'0.\  (prlz'zn),  n.  [It.  priijione  ;  Sp.prision; 
Fr.  prison  ;  prendre,  prts,  to  take,  to  capture.  — 
A.S.prisun;  Ice\.  pnsund.]  A  place  or  a  build- 
ing for  the  confinement  of  persons  for  safe 
keeping  or  punishment ;  a  jail.  "  Potiphar  put 
Joseph  in  j^rison."  Gen.  xxxix.  20. 

PRI§'0N  (priz'zn),  v.  a.    1.  To  confine  in  prison  ; 

to  imprison  ;  to  confine,     [n.]  Shak. 

2.  To  enchain  ;  to  captivate.  Milton. 

PRT^'ON-BASE  (priz'zn-bas),  n.  A  kind  of  rural 
play,  consisting  chiefly  in  running  ;  —  also 
called  prison-bars,  and  prisoners'  base.   Satidys. 

PRT§'0N-PR  (prlz'zn-5r),  n.  [It.  priyioniere  ;  Sp. 
prisionero ;  Fr.  prisonnicr.'] 

1.  A  person  confined  in  a  prison.  Bacon. 

2.  One  taken  by  an  enemy ;  a  captive.  Spenser. 

3.  A  person  under  arrest.  Dryden. 

PRl^'ON-noCSE  (prlz'zn-hbds),  n.     A  prison. 

I  am  forbid  to  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house.        ShuJc. 

t  PRI§'0N-MENT,  n.     Imprisonment.  Shak. 

PRIs'TJNE,  a.  [L.  pristinus  ;  Old  h.  jnis,  whence 
prior;  It.  iS|  fiyt.  prist ino;  Fr.  jmstitie.]  First; 
original;  primary;  primitive;  ancient.  "Re- 
instated in  their  pristine  happiness."     GlanviU. 

PRIS '  TIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  vpiarts.]  {Ich.)  A  ge- 
nus of  rapidly  swimming,  chondropterygious 
fishes  ;  the  saw-fish.  Baird. 

PRIT  H'^E.  A  corruption  of  pray  thee,  or,  I  pray 
thee.     "  I  prithee  leave  me.  *     [r.]  lloire. 

PRTt'TLE-PrAt'TLE,  n.  Idle  or  empty  talk  ; 
trifling  loquacity  ;  tittle-tattle.     Bp.  Bramhall. 

PRl'VA-Cy  [prl'v?-s9,  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wr.  Wh.; 
pri'vsi-se  or  prlv'9-se,  W.  J.  F. ;  prlv's-s?,  *>'.  A".], 
n.     [From  private.^ 

1.  State  of  being  private  or  secret ;  secrecy. 

2.  A  place  of  seclusion  ;  retirement ;  retreat. 

ITcr  naorcd  prirarim  all  open  lie 

To  each  profiine,  inquiring,  vulgar  eye.  Roict. 

3.  t  Privity  ;  joint  knowledge.         Arbttthnot. 

4.  t  Habitual  silence ;  taciturnity.  .4insirorth. 
Syn.  —  Priracy  is  opposed  to  publirily  ;   solitude  is 

the  state  of  being  alone  ;  rrtiremrnt  Is  the  art  of  with- 
drawing from  society  or  from  public  life.  Living  in  pri  ■ 
racy  or  In  the  solitude  of  an  island,  in  reltremmt  from 
business  or  from  public  life,  in  a  retreat  from  the  cares 
of  life,  and  in  seclusion  from  the  world. 

f  PRI-yA'vd,n.     [Sp.]     A  secret  friend.  Brtfon. 

PRI'VATE,  a.  [L.  priratits;  priro,  prirntns,  to 
bereave,  to  deprive;  It.  privato/,  Sp.  privado; 
Fr.  ;>nV.] 

1.  Peculiar  to  one's  self,  or  to  an  individual ; 
belonging  to  nn  individual,  not  to  the  commu- 
nity ;  not  public  or  general ;  peculiar  ;  particu- 
lar ;  individual ;  personal. 

I'rirnte  wrongs  are  nn  InfHngfnK'nl  or  priTatinn  of  the 
prirnle  or  civic  rights  hclnnging  to  individuals.      lUarkiloHr. 

My  end  living  primtr,  I  have  not  exprcaaed  my  concep- 
tions In  the  language  of  the  schools.  DtvUg. 


2.  Privy ;  not  open  ;  secret ;  apart. 

I  have  some  iirtnue  schooUng  ft>r  you  botll.  Skat, 

3.  Nut  invested  with  any  office.         Additon 

_Wliat  inflnilr  heart's  raM-  must  kinp  ntglcet 
Tlui(;>ntuf«  iiiru  i-iu«y  t  She^ 

4.  t  Having  knowledge  of;  privy.  B.  Jonion. 
In  prirate,  secrotly  ;  not  openly  or  publicly. 

PRIVATE,  n.     1.  A  secret  message.  Shak. 

2.  Particular  business.  B.  JunMon. 

3.  A  common  soldier.  Todd. 

PRl-VA-TEER',  n.  An  armed  vessel,  belonging 
to  one  or  more  private  individuals,  licensed  lijr 
government  to  take  prizes  from  an  enemy.  Svifl, 

PRi-VA-TEER',  t».  n.  To  fit  out,  or  cruise  in,  ■ 
privateer.  Johiuon, 

PRi-VA-TEER'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  employ- 
ment of  taking  prizes  or  property,  on  the  ocean, 
from  an  enemy,  by  means  of  privateers.     Aak. 

PRI-VA-TEER§'MAN,  n.  One  engaged  in  priva- 
teering. Kingsley, 

PR!'VATE-LV,  ad.  In  a  private  manner;  secret- 
ly ;  not  openly  or  publicly.  Shak. 

PRI'VATE-NfiSS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  pri- 
vate ;  privacy  ;  secrecy.  liucon. 

2.  Ketiremcnt  ;  seclusion.  Wulton. 

3.  The  state  of  a  person  not  in  office.  Johnson. 

PRI'VATE-WAY,  n.  {Imw.)  A  right  possessed 
by  one  or  more  persons  of  going  over  the  land 
of  another.  Whithaw. 

PRl-VA'TIO.V,  n.  [L.  priratio;  It.  pric€uionei 
Sp.  privacion  ;  Fr.  pnration.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  deprived  or  destitute ; 
loss  of  something ;  deprivation  ;  bereavement. 

No  doubt  but  King  Richard  had  brrn  in  grrat  jmp«n!y 
either  of  privatum  of  nis  realm,  or  loss  of  his  life,  or  both.  //an. 

2.  The  state  of  being  without  something ; 
absence  of  something  ;  want ;  destitution. 

After  some  account  of  good,  evil  will  be  known,  hy  conse- 
quence, as  being  only  a  firintliom.  or  absence,  of  giMid.  Huntk. 
Distance  is  nothing  else  but  the  priValion  ot  tactual  nniou. 

More. 

3.  The  act  of  the  mind  by  which,  in  consid- 
ering a  subject,  we  separate  it  from  any  thing 
appendant.  Johnson. 

4.  Act  of  degrading  from  rank  or  office.  Bacon. 

II  PRIV'.A-tTvE  [prlv'9-tlv,  .S\  IV.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  prl'v?-tlv,  P.  C],  a.  [L.  priratirua  ;  It.  A 
Sp.  })i  iratiro ;  Fr.  priratif.'] 

1.  That  deprives  of  something.  Johnson. 

2.  Consisting  in  the  absence  of  something ; 
not  positive. 

The  iinVafirc  blessings  — the  blessings  of  immnnHy,  aafr- 
gtianl,  liberty,  and  inlepnty  —  which  we  enjoy  deserve  Ih* 
thanksgiving  of  a  whole  life.  Bii.  Tnplnr. 

tEg'  "  Priratire  is  in  things  what  negmttee  is  la 

pro|x>8itions."     Or.  Johnson, 

ifg-  "  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrirk,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr. 
Scott,  \V.  Jolinston,  and  Eiitirk  make  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word  short,  as  I  have  dune  ;  and  .Mr  Perry 
and  Buchanan  make  it  long.  In  defence  of  the  first 
pronunciation,  it  may  lie  observed  that  this  wi>rd  is 
not  like  primacy  and  primary,  the  first  of  which  is  a 
formative  of  our  own,  and  the  ser<ind  derive4l  fmni 
the  Latin  primarius,  which,  in  oiir  pmniinrialion  of 
the  Latin,  does  not  shorten  the  1  in  the  first  syllable, 
as  priralirus  does ;  and  therefore  these  words  arc  no 
rule  fur  the  proniincialinn  of  this,  which,  besides  ilie 
general  t.Midenry  of  the  penultimate  accent  to  shorten 
every  vowel  it  falls  on  but  k,  seems  to  have  anutlirr 
claim  to  the  short  vowel  from  its  termination  ;  llius 
sanalirr.  donattre,  pnmitire,  deriratire,  tc,  all  plead 
for  the  short  sound."     Holier. 

II  PRIv'A-TIve,  n.    1.  That  which  has  metaphrs. 
ical  existence,  by  the  absence  of  something,  as, 
sileiu-e,  which  exists  by  the  absence  of  sound. 
Blackness  and  darkness  are  indeed  but  /u-ii-attm.   ftnrtm, 

2.  {Gram.)  A  letter  or  a  syllable  prefixed  to 
a  word,  which  changes  it  from  an  affinnative  to 
a  negative  sense. 

II  PRIv'.\-tIve-LY,«m/.  By  privation  ;  negatively. 

II  PR1v'A-TIVE-N£8S,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
privative.  Johnaon. 

PRiV'fT,  »i.  {Rot.)  One  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  Europe  and  .\sia  ;  a  shrub  of  the  ge- 
nus Ligustnim. 

a^  The  common  prirrt,  r.ienstmm  rmlfare,  ia 
chiefly  nsf-d  to  form  hedges,  and  its  English  name 
seems  to  have  lieen  given  10  it  from  its  being  frequent- 
ly plained  to  conceal  prtrmU  plaras.     It  was  furmerly 
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called  prim,  or  primirort,  from  its  being  used' for  ver- 
dant sculptures,  or  topiary-work,  and  for  primly  cut 
liedges.     Knir.  Cyc. 

PRIV'l-LE^K,  n.  [L.  privilegium;  privus,  pri- 
vate, and  lex,  legis,  law;  It.  .Sf  Sp.  ptivilegio ; 
Fr.  privilege.']  An  exemption  or  immunity  from 
some  general  duty  or  burden ;  a  right  peculiar 
to  some  individual  or  body ;  a  peculiar  advan- 
tage or  benefit ;  prerogative  ;  title ;  claim. 

When  the  chief  captain  ordered  him  to  be  scourged  un- 
coiidenincd,  he  pleads  the  legal  privilege  of  a  Romuii,  who 
ought  not  to  be  treated  so.  AetUeweU. 

Syn.—  PricVeve  is  a  term  applied  to  whatever  it 
is  desirable  to  have.  Privilege  and  prerogaticen  con- 
sist of  positive  advantages  ;  exemption  and  immunity, 
of  those  which  are  negative ;  but  privilege,  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  comprehends  all  the  rest.  Privilege 
of  the  nobility,  of  office,  of  a  member  of  Congress,  of 
citizens  ;  prerngatine  of  birth,  of  a  sovereign,  of  a 
president,  or  of  a  parent;  exemption  from  military 
duty,  from  taxes  ;  immanity  from  labor  or  service. — 
Bight  signifies  what  one  is  entitled  to,  or  what  it  is 
ri^ht  for  one  to  possess.  Natural  right ;  the  rights  of 
the  people  ;  legal  or  just  claim.  — "  The  Whigs  have 
been  contentious  for  the  privileges  of  Parliament  ;  the 
Tories,  for  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown."  fV.  Taylor. 

PRlV'l-LE^E  (priv'e-l«j),  tJ.  a.  [i.  privileged; 
pp.  PuiviLEQiNG,  puiviLEr}i:i).]  To  grant  a 
privilege  to ;  to  invest  with  rights  or  immuni- 
ties, or  to  exempt  from  something,  as  taxes. 

The  great  are  primleged  alone 

To  punish  all  injustice  but  their  own.  Dn/rlen. 

Many  things  are,  by  our  laws,  pnviUrgsd  from  tithes  which, 

by  the  canon  law,  are  chargeable.  Hale. 

nUVj-Lfe^ED  (prtv'e-lgjd).  p.  a.  Possessed  of 
privileges.    "  A  privileged  place."  Sidney. 

Privileged  communication,  (Law.)  a  communication 
made  to  "a  counsel,  solicitor,  or  attorney,  in  profes- 
sional confidence,  and  which  he  is  not  permitted  to 
divulge  ;  a  confidential  communication.  —  Privileged 
copyhold,  (Eng.  Law.)  a  copyhold  estate  which  is  said 
to  be  held  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor,  and 
not  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  as  common  copyholds  are. 

BicrriU. Privileged  debti,  such  debts  as  an  executor 

may  pay  in  preference  to  all  others,  as  funeral  ex- 
penses, servants'  wages,  &c.  Whishaw.  —  f  Privilesed 
villenage,-{Eng.  Lam.)  a  kind  of  villenage  in  which 
the  tenants  held  by  certain  and  determinate  services  ; 
villein -socage  ;  —  now  called  privileged  copyhold.  Bur- 
rUl. 

PRiV'l-LY,  od.    Secretly  ;  privately.        Spenser. 

PRIV'j-TY,  n.     \Yt.  privaute.'] 

1.  t  Privacy  ;  secrecy ;  seclusion. 

I  will  unto  you  in  privity  discover  the  drift  of  my  pur- 
pose. SjienKer. 

2.  Joint  knowledge ;  private  concurrence ; 
consciousness  ;  cognizance  ;  cognition. 

All  the  doors  were  laid  open  for  his  departure,  not  without 
the  privity  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Sivift. 

3.  pi.  Private  parts  ;  genital  organs.      Abbot, 

4.  {Law.)  The  mutual  or  successive  relation- 
ship to  the  same  rights  of  property.       Bouvier. 

Privity  of  contract,  (Lain.)  the  relation  which  sub- 
sists between  two  contracting  parties.  —  Privity  of  es- 
tate, the  relation  which  subsists  between  a  landlord 
and  his  tenant.  Bouvier. 

PRIv'V,  o.     [L.  privtM;  Ft.  prive."^ 

1.  "Private  ;  appropriated  to  private  uses ;  not 
public.    "  The  prttjy  cotfer  of  the  state."    Shak. 

2.  Secret;  sequestered;  retired. 

The  sword  of  the  great  men  that  are  slain  entereth  into 
their  privy  chamber.  Ezek.  xxl.  14. 

3.  Clandestine  ;  hidden  ;  concealed. 


4.  Admitted  to  participate  in  the  knowledge 
of  a  thing ;  familiar  or  acquainted  with ;  pri- 
vately knowing. 

Many  being  jtriri/  to  the  fact. 
How  hard  is  it  to  keep  it  unbetraycd!  Daniel. 

Privy  council,  the  principal  council  of  state  com- 
posed of  the  king  and  of  such  |>crson8  as  he  may  se- 
lect. [England.] —  Privy  councillor,  a  memljcr  of  the 
privy  council.  —  Privy  seal,  or  privij  signet,  the  king's 
seal,  which  is  first  set  to  such  grants  or  things  as  pass 
the  great  seal.  [England.]  Whishaw.  —  Privy  verdict, 
a  verdict  which  is  delivered  privily  to  a  judge  out  of 
court.  Bouvier. 

PrIv'Y,  n.  1.  (Law.)  One  who  is  a  partaker,  or 
has  an  interest,  in  any  action,  matter,  or  thing  ; 
a_  person  connected  with  another  by  some  rela- 
tion other  than  that  of  actual  contract ;  a  per- 
son whose  interest  in  an  estate  is  derived  from 
the  contract  or  conveyance  of  others.  Bouvier. 
;9®"  "  Privies  are  properly  always  distinguished 


from  parties,  from  whom  they  derive  their  title,  though 
sometimes  made  to  include  them."     Burrill. 

2.  A  place  of  retiremeitt ;  a  necessary.  Sioift. 

PRIZE,  n.  [Sp.  presa ;  prender,  preso,  to  take ; 
Fr.  prise.  —  Diit.  prijs  ;  Ger.  preis  ;  Sw.  pris.'] 

1.  A  reward  gained  by  contest  or  competition, 
or  a  reward  offered  to  one  of  several  persons 
who  shall  perform  a  certain  condition  ;  premium. 

Shall  I  be  carried  to  the  skies 

On  flowery  beds  of  ease, 
■While  others  fought  to  win  the  prixe. 

And  sailed  through  bloody  seas?  Walts. 

2.  The  contest  or  competition  itself,     [r.] 

Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a.  prize.  Hhak. 

3.  Money  dra^vn  by  a  lottery-ticket.  Smmow<?s. 

4.  {Maritime  Law.)  The  apprehension  and 
detention  at  sea  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel,  by 
authority  of  a  belligerent  power,  either  with  the 
design  of  appropriating  it,  with  the  goods  and 
eliects  it  contains,  or  with  that  of  becoming 
master  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  its  cargo :  — 
the  vessel  or  goods  thus  taken.  Bouvier. 

jgfg- "  The  distinction  between  a  prize  and  booty 
consists  in  this,  that  the  former  is  taken  at  sea  aud 
the  latter  on  land."     Bouvier. 

PRIZE,  V.  a.  [It.  apprezzare  ;  Sp.  apreciar  ;  Fr. 
priser.]     [i.  prized  ;  pp.  prizing,  prized.] 

1.  To  estimate  the  value  of ;  to  rate  ;  to  ap- 
praise.    "  Life  I  prize  not  a  straw."  Shak. 

2.  To  value  or  estimate  highly ;  to  esteem. 

I  prized  your  person,  but  your  crown  disdain.    Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Estimate. 

PRIZE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  presser.l  To  raise  or  move  with 
a  lever ;  to  force  up  or  open  ;  to  pry.  Mar.  Diet. 

PRIZE,  or  PRI^E,  n.     A  lever ;  a  pry.  Forbg. 

4fg=  In  the  United  States  it  is  generally  called  a 
pry ;  and  the  same  word  is  used  as  a  verb  to  denote 
the  use  of  it.  —  See  Pry. 

PRIZE'-FIGHT-gR,  n.  One  who  fights  or  boxes 
publicly  for  a  reward.  Arbuthnot. 

PRIZE'-FIGHT-ING  (-fit-jng),  n.  The  act  or  the 
practice  of  fighting  for  a  prize.  Wright. 

PRIze'-MAs-T^R,  n.  An  officer  put  in  command 
of  a  captured  vessel.  Sinimonds. 

prize'— MON-^Y  (-miin-ne),  n.  A  proportion  or 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  a  captured  vessel,  paid 
to  the  captors.  Mar.  Diet. 

PRIZ'jpR,  n.     1.  One  who  prizes.  Johnson. 

2.  t  A  prize-fighter.  Shak. 

PRIZ'ING,  n.  (Naut.)  The  use  or  application  of 
a  lever  to  move  any  weighty  body.  Wright. 

PRO.  [L.,  from  Gr.  npo.']  For;  in  defence  or 
behalf  of. 

Pro  and  con  (pro,  for,  and  contra,  against),  for  and 
against.  Clarendon. 

■They  do  not  decide  large  questions  by  casting  up  two  col- 
umns of  pros  and  cons,  and  striking  a  balance.         Sat.  Jiev. 

PRO'A,  n.  A  long,  narrow  canoe  with  a  sail, 
used  about  the  Ladrone  Islands,  having  the 
head  and  stern  alike,  but  the  lee  side  flat  and 
the  weatlier  side  rounded.  It  is  prevented  from 
oversetting  by  a  frame-work  extending  to  wind- 
ward bearing  a  small  block  of  wood  in  the  form 
of  a  canoe.  Mar.  Diet. 


t  PROACH,  V.  n.    To  approach. 


Fairfax. 


PRO-AU'L}-ON,  n.  [Gr.  TrpoaUiov;  npd,  before, 
aiid  avh),  a  hall.]    (Arch.)  A  vestibule.  Brande. 

PROB'A-BIL-iijM,  n.  (Theol.  &  Ethics.)  The  theo- 
ry of"  probability,  or  a  theory  that  it  is  right 
to  follow,  in  doubtful  cases,  a  probable  opinion, 
though  there  may  be  an  opinion  still  more 
probable.  Hallam. 

PROB'A-BJL-IST,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  proba- 
bilisiii.  Brande. 

PROB-A-BTL'I-TY,  M.  VL.  probahilitas  •,  It.  proba- 
bilitfi;  Sp.  proiabiUand  ;  Fr.  prohabilite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  probable ;  that  degree 
of  evidence,  or  that  appearance  of  truth,  which 
induces  belief,  but  not  certainty;  likelihood; 
chance.     "  A  probahiliti/  o{  gain."         Wilkins. 

Probability  results  from  evidence  and  begets  belief. 

Dr.  Campbell. 

As  for  jirohafrilitie',  what  thing  was  there  ever  set  down  so 
agreeable  with  sound  reason  but  some  probable  show  against 
it  might  be  made?  Hooker. 

2.  (Math.)  Likelihood  of  the  occurrence  of 


an  event  in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  or  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of 
favorable  chances  by  the  whole  number  of 
chances.  Davies  §  Peck 

Syn.  —  See  Chance. 

PROB'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  prohabilis;  probo,  to  try,  to 
prove ;  It.  probabile  ;  Sp.  4f  Fr.  probable.] 

1.  t  That  may  be  proved. 

Traditions  or  opinions  not  probable  by  Scripture.    Milton. 

2.  Having  more  evidence  for  than  against; 
that  does  not  admit  of  demonstration,  and  does 
not  involve  absurdity  or  contradiction  ;  likely. 

They  assented  to  things  that  were  neither  evident  nor  cer- 
tain, but  on\y  2»obahle.  South. 

3.  That  renders  something  probable.  "  I'rob- 
uble  presumption  or  evidence."  Blackslone. 

PROB'A-BLE,  n.     Any  thing  probable. 

That  often  thousand  probables,  no  one  should  be  false  . . . 
is  extremely  Improbable,  and  even  cousin-german  to  impos- 
sible. Chillingworth. 

PROB'A-BLY,  ad.  Likely;  in  likelihood;  with 
appearance  of  truih. 

Distinguish  bctwL."t  what  may  possibly  and  what  will 
probably  oc  done.  L' Estrange. 

t  PRO'BA-CY,  n.     Proof.  Chaucer. 

t  PRO'BAL,  a.    Probable.  Shak. 

PRO'bAng,  n.  [From  probe.]  (Surg.)  A  slen- 
der rod  of  whalebone  with  a  sponge  at  the  end, 
for  pushing  extraneous  bodies,  lodged  in  the 
oesophagus,  into  the  stomach.  Dunglison. 

PRO'BATE,  n.     [L. probo, probatus,  to  prove.] 

1.  t  Proof.  Skelton. 

2.  (Law.)  The  proof  of  a  will  or  testa, 
ment,  made  by  the  executor  before  an  officer 
appointed  by  law,  and  termed  ordinary,  surro- 
gate, or  probate  judge: — the  copy  of  a  will 
which  has  been  proved,  made  out  under  the 
seal  of  the  ordinary,  surrogate,  or  probate  judge, 
and  delivered  to  the  executor  with  a  certificate 
of  its  having  been  proved.  Burrill. 

PRO'BATE,  a.  Relating  to  the  probate  or  proo^ 
of  wills  and  testaments.  W.  Phillips. 

PRO'BATE-DU'TY,  n.  A  tax  by  government  on 
property  passing  by  will.  Si7nmonds. 

PRO-BA'TION,  n.  [L.  probatio ;  It.  probazione; 
Sp.  probation  ;  Fr.  p^-obation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  proving  ;  demonstration ;  proof. 
"  The  probation  of  propositions."  Locke. 

2.  Trial;  examination;  essay;  experiment. 

In  the  practical  part  of  knowledge,  much  will  be  left  to 
experience  and  protjution.  Jkicon. 

3.  Trial  or  time  passed  in  a  convent  before 
entrance  into  monastic  life  ;  novitiate.       Pope, 

4.  Moral  trial  by  the  experiences  of  life. 

Of  all  views  under  which  human  life  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered, the  most  reasonable,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  which 
regards  it  as  a  state  of  probation.  Jhtley. 

5.  (Etig.  Univ.)  The  examination  of  a  student 
as  to  his  qualifications  for  a  degree.  Lotul.  Ency. 

PRO-BA'TION-AL,  a.    Probationary.      Wheatky. 

PRO-BA'TION-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  probation, 
or  serving  for  trial.  Bp.  Taylor. 

PRO-BA'TION-fR,  n.  1.  One  who  is  upon  trial 
or  probation.  Dryden. 

"2.  (Church  of  Scotland.)  A  student  in  divin- 
ity, who,  producing  from  a  professor  in  a  uni- 
versity a  certificate  of  good  moral  character 
and  of  his  qualifications,  is  admitted  to  several 
trials,  and,  upon  acquitting  himself  properly, 
receives  a  license  to  preach.  London  Ency. 

PRO-BA'TION-^R-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  a  pro- 
bationer ;  novitiate,     [h.]  Locke. 

PRO-BA'TION-SniP,  n.  A  state  of  probation; 
novitiate."   [r.]  Trans,  of  Boccalini. 

PRO'BA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  probatirus;  It.  &  Sp.  ;>ro- 
batir'o  :  Fr.  probatif]  Pertaining  to,  or  serving 
for,  proof  or  trial ;"  probationary.  So^ith. 

PRO-BA'TOR,  n.     [L.] 

'  1.  An  examiner  ;  an  approver.  Maydman. 
2.  (Old  Eng.  Laic.)  An  accomplice  in  felony, 
who,  to  save'  himself,  confesses  the  fact,  and 
charges  another  as  principal  or  accessory, 
against  whom  he  is  bound  to  make  good  his 
charge :  — one  who  undertakes  to  prove  a  crime 
charged  upon  another.  Bouvier. 
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PR6'BA-TQ-RV  fprd'li9i-tar-9,  .S.  P.  E.  K.  Sm. 
IVb. ;'  pr6l)  f-i'ur-?,  IT.  Ju.  /{.],  a.  Uelating  to, 
or  serving  for  proof  or  for  trial.  "  I'robatory 
chastisements."  Uram/uiU. 

Uit  other  heap  of  argumenti  are  aMertory,  not  jiroliatorif. 

Up.  Ttiylor. 

PRO-BA'TUM  EST.  [L.]  It  has  been  tried  ;  it 
has  been  proved  :  —  an  expression  added  at  the 
end  of  a  receipt  or  a  demonstration.         Prior. 

PRdBE,  ».  o.     [L.  probo,  to  try,  to  examine.]     [t. 

PKOBKn  ;  pp.  I'KOltlNO,  I'UOltKI).] 

1.  To  try  or  examine  thorouglily  ;  to  search. 

2.  To  try  or  examine  with  a  probe.  "  He 
gently  probed  the  wound."  Dry  den. 

PROBE,  n.     1.  Something  that  probes.        Smart. 
2.  {Surg.)  An  instrument,  usually  of  silver, 
terminated  at  one  end  by  an  olive-shaped  but- 
ton, for  examining  wounds,  fistulas,  for  passing 
setons,  &c.  Dunglison. 

PR6BE'-SCI9'S0R§  (prab'stz'ziir/.),  n.  pi.  (.Surg.) 
Scissors  used  to  open  wounds,  of  which  tne 
blade  thrust  into  the  orifice  has  a  button  at  the 
end.  IViscmun. 

PROB'l-Ty,  n.  [L.  prohitas;  probtts,  good,  up- 
right ;  It.  prohith ;  Sp.  probtdad ;  Fr.  probit>^.^ 
Tried  or  approved  goodness;  upriglitness ;  in- 
tegrity ;  rectitude  ;  virtue  ;  honesty ;  sincerity  ; 
veracity.  "The/)ro6i<i/ of  the  apostles."  Fiddes. 
Syn. — See  Rectitude,  Virtue. 

PROB'LPM,  n.  [Gr.  irpdliXnita  ;  TTpo(}6?.Xo),  to  throw 
or  put  before  ;  irpd,  before,  and  /irfAAu,  to  throw  ; 
L.,  It.,  &;  Sp.  problema;  Yr.  problme.] 

1.  A  question  proposed  for  solution,  decision, 
or  determination. 

The  problem  i«,  whether  a  man  constantly  and  strongly 
believing  that  such  a  thing  shall  be,  it  don't  help  any  thing  to 
tlie  effecting  of  the  thing.  Bacon. 

2.  {Geom.)  A  question  jequiring  some  op- 
eration to  be  performed,  as  to  bisect  a  line,  to 
describe  a  circle  passing  through  three  given 
points.  Brande. 

3.  {^Algebra.)  A  question  requiring  some  un- 
known truth  to  be  investigated,  or  discovered 
and  demonstrated.  Brande. 

PR6B-LeM-AT'lC,  >  a.   [Gr.  ,rpo;S;.war,«<Jj  ;  It. 

PR6B-LPM-AT'|-CAL,  S  &  Sp.  problematico  ;  F'r. 
probli-matique.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  problem  ; 
questionable  ;  uncertain  ;  unsettled  ;  disputa- 
ble ;  doubtful ;  dubious.  Fleming. 

PRdB-LpM-AT'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  Uncertainly;  doubt- 
fully ;  questionably.  £p.  Hall. 

t  PROB'L^M-A-TlST,  n.  One  who  proposes  prob- 
lems.    *^  This  learned  jrroblematist."       Evelyn. 

t  PR5B'LeM-A-TIZE,  v.  n.  To  propose  problems. 
"  Hear  him  problematize."  B.  Jonson, 

PRO-BOs'Cl-DATE,  o.  (Zool.)  Having  a  probos- 
cis; proboscidian.  Wright. 

Pr6b-QS-cTd'1-AN,  n.  [Fr.  proboacidien.]  (Zonl.) 
A  pachydermatous  mammal  having  a  proboscis 
and  tusks,  as  the  elephant.  E/ig.  Cyc. 

PROB-QS-ClD'l-AN,  a.  (JZool.)  Having  a  probos- 
cis ;  proboscidate.  Wright. 

PR6B-Qa-ClD'l-FdRM,  a.  [L.  proboscis,  probosci- 
dis  (Qr.  -ttpo^oaKii,  vpoiioaK^ioi),  a  proboscis,  and 
forma,  form.]  {Zo:)l.)  Having  the  form  of  a 
proboscis.  Maunder. 

PRO-b6s'CIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr;  vpo3o<tkI(  ;  Trpd,  be- 
fore, and  06aKu>,  to  feed  ;  It.,  Sp.,  &  Fr.  probos- 
cide.l  The  prehensile  organ  formed  by  a  pro- 
longation of  the  nose,  of  which  the  trunk  of  the 
elephant  is  an  example  :  —  the  oral  instrument 
of  the  IHptcra:  — the  tongue  of  some  gastero- 
pods  when  long  enough  to  be  protruded  for 
some  distance  from  the  mouth.  Brande. 

PRO-CA'Croys  (66),  a.  [L.  procax,  procacis ; 
proco,  to  ask,  to  demand ;  It.  procacc ;  Sp.  pro- 
caz.]  Pert ;  bold  ;  petulant ;  saucy,  [u.]  Barrow. 

PRQ-cA9'l-TV,  n.  rii.  procacitas ;  It.  procacith  ; 
Sp.  procacidad.}  The  quality  of  being  proca- 
cious ;  pertness ;  impudence ;  petulance.  Burton. 

PRO-CA-TARC'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  vpoKnrnnKTiKAi,  be- 
ginning beforehand ;  It.  A  Sp.  procatartiro ;  Fr. 
procataHique.]  (Med.)  According  to  some  au- 
thors, noting  causes  which  tend  remotely  to  the 
commencement  of  disease ;  but  according  to 


others,  noting  causes   which  arc  exciting  or 
proximate.  JJunyitson. 

PR6-(;A-TARX'|S,  n.  [Gr.  irpoK6Taf(i{ ;  vpi,  be- 
fore, and  «ur(ip;^u(,  to  make  beginning.]  (Med.) 
A  predisponent  cause  of  a  uiscasc.  Quincy. 

PRO-CF.-DF.M-'Db,  n.     [L.    {de'\  procedendo,  of 

Croceeding,  i.  c.  to  judgment.]  (Law.)  A  writ 
y  which  a  cause  which  has  been  removed  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  court  by  certiorari,  or 
otherwise,  is  sent  down  again  to  the  same  court 
to  be  proceeded  in  there,  where  it  appears  to 
the  superior  court  that  it  was  reinoveu  on  in- 
sutHcient  grounds :  —  in  English  practice,  a  writ 
issuing  out  of  chancery  in  cases  where  the 
judges  of  subordinate  courts  delay  giving  judg- 
ment, commanding  them  to  proceed  to  judg- 
ment:—  a  writ  by  which  the  commission  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace  is  revived,  after  having 
been  suspended.  Burrill. 

PRQ-CED'yRE  (pro-g«d'yur),  n.     [Ft.  procedure. ^ 

1.  The  act  of  proceeding  or  going  forward ; 
progress;  operation;  process;  proceeding. //afc. 

2.  Manner  of  proceeding;  course  of  action; 
management ;  conduct ;  action.  South. 

3.  t That  which  proceeds;  f/ioduce.     Bacon. 
Syn.  — See  Process. 

PRO-CEED',  V.  n.  [L.  procedo ;  pro,  forward,  and 
cedo,  to  go ;  It.  procedere  ;  Sp.  if  Fr.  proceder.'] 
[i.  phoceedei)  ;  pp.  pkochedixg,  i'koceeded.J 

1.  To  move,  go,  or  come  forwards  or  onwards  ; 
to  make  progress ;  to  advance ;  to  pass  on ;  to 

Eass  from  one  step  to  another.     "  He  forth  on 
is  journey  did  proceed."  Spenser. 

Fire  proce.edeth  out  of  their  mouth.  Iter.  xi.  5. 

Because  he  saw  it  pleased  the  Jews,  he  proceedeil  further 

to  take  Peter  also.  Acts  xi\.  3. 

2.  To  issue ;  to  arise ;  to  emanate ;  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  to  come  as  from  a  source. 

One  Almighty  is,  from  whom 
All  things  jiror-ceil,  and  up  to  him  return.  Milton. 

All  this  proceeded  not  from  any  want  of  knowledge.  Dryden. 

3.  To  have  course  ;  to  take  effect. 

This  rule  only  proceeds  and  takes  place,  when  a  person 
cannot  of  common  law  condemn  another  by  his  sentence. 

Ayliffe. 

4.  To  take  measures  ;  to  conduct ;  to  act. 

Proceed  by  process,  lest  parties  break  out. 

And  sack  givat  Rome.  SAoJt. 

5.  To  be  transacted  ;  to  take  place. 

He  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 

What  hath  /iroceeded  worthy  note  to-day.  Slial: 

Syn.  — See  Advance,  Arise. 

t  PRO-CEED',  tJ.  a.  To  go  on  with.  "To proceed 
this  history."  Berners. 

t  PRO-CEED',  n.  Produce;  —  now  used  in  the 
plural. — SeePKOCEEDS.  Howell. 

PRO-CEED'f  R,  n.    One  who  proceeds.        Bacon. 

PRO-CEED'ING,  n.  Process  or  movement  from 
one  thing  to  another ;  transaction  ;  measure ; 
procedure  ;  progress  ;  course  ;  action ;  act. 

I'll  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens 

With  all  your  just  ;<ioccc</i«f/»  in  this  case.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Process,  Transaction. 

PRO'CEED^,  or  PRO-CEED?'  [pro-s-edz',  W.  P.  K. 
Wb. ;  pro'i«edz,  Ja.  C.  ;  prSs'edz,  Nm.],  n.  pi. 

1.  Produce  ;  income  ;  rent ;  receipts ;  rental. 
"  The  proceeds  of  an  estate."       S.  nichardson. 

2.  Money  or  other  articles  of  value  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  property,  or  goods  purchased 
with  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  other 
goods.  Burrill. 

gig'  "  The  term  proereds  is  sometimes  properly  ap- 
plied to  a  return  carpo  when  there  has  been  no  actual 
sale,  as  when  it  has  been  purchased  on  the  credit  of 
the  rarco  e\iK>rted  ;  and  It  has  been  said  that  the  lenn 
proceeds  would  apply  tn  the  same  goods  seut  back 
without  sale,  on  the  return  voyage."     Burrill. 

PR6<P-(;-LEUS-MAT'|C  (prSs-^-lQs-mat'jk),  a.  [Gr. 
vpoKfXtvaiiitTiic6f ;  Tpo,  before,  and  xtiiviia,  a  com- 
mand ;  L.  proceU-usmaticus ;  It.  procelcusmatico ; 
Fr.  proc>-letismatique.\ 

1.  (Pros.)  Noting  a  foot  consisting  of  four 
short  syllables.  Aiidmrs. 

2.  Encouraging;  inciting;  animating.  "The 
ancient  procelciismatic  song."  Johnson. 

PR6-rer,-L.\'RI-.\.N,  n.  (Ontith.)  A  bird  of  the 
family  Proceltaridte  ;  a  petrel,  Smaii. 

PRO-CEL-LAR'l-nJE,  n.  pi.  [L.  procella,  a 
storm.]     (Omith.)  A   family  of    birds   of   the 


Thalaotdromm  iwtaciea. 
Bailey. 


order  Anserea,  including  the  •ub-families  Pro 
ceUurinte  and  JJiomeduue ;  petrels.  Gray. 

PRb-Cf:i^l.Jf-Ri'J^JR, 
n.  pi.  [See  Piiocel- 
LAUiDyK.]  (Umith.) 
A  sub-fauiily  of  birds 
of  the  order  Anaeres, 
and  family  Procel- 
laridcB ;  petrels.  Gray. 

t  PRQ-CftL'LOrs,  a. 
[L.  protellostts ;  pro- 
cella,  a  stonn.]     Stormy. 

t  PRQ-CfiP'TIQN,  n.     [L.  pro,  before,  and  capi,x, 

to  take.]    Preoccupation.  K.  Charles. 

PRO'CfR,  n.    An  iron  hooked  at  the  end.  Crabb. 

t  PRQ-CERE',  o.     [L.  procerus.]    Tall.      Evelyn. 

t  PRO-c£r'|-TY,  n.     [L.  proceritas.]    Tallnc«8» 

height  of  stature.  Bacon. 

PRO^'PSS  (pr8«'?«)  [pr»«'9«.  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  E.  Ja. 

Sm. ;  prs'sfg  or  prBs'^s,  K.  Wr.],  n.     [L.proces. 

svs ;  procedo,  processus,   to  proceed ;    It.  pro. 

cesso;  Sp.  proreso  ;  Vr.  procs.] 

1.  A  proceeding  or  moving  forward ;  prngres. 
sive  course ;  griidual  progress.  "  In  process  of 
time."  Lenton.  •'  Process  of  that  war.    Kuolles. 

2.  Operation.    "  Chemical />roc«'»*M."   Boyle. 

3.  >lethodical  management  or  arrangement ; 
transaction  ;  operation  ;  action  ;  conduct. 

The  jiToeett  of  that  great  dav,  with  srrrral  of  the  partiru- 
Vu  circumstances  uf  it,  are  ftilly  described  by  our  Saviour. 

Ar/w*. 

4.  t  A  Statement ;  account ;  story.      Skelton. 

5.  (Law.)  The  entire  proceedings  in  an  action 
or  prosecution,  real  or  personal,  civil  or  crimi- 
nal, from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  course  of 
law;  suit;  trial:  —  a  generic  term  for  judicial 
writs  :  — in  old  practice,  the  means  used  to  com- 
pel a  defendant  to  appear  in  court.  Burri'l. 

6.  (Anat.)  An  apophysis  or  eminence  of  a 
bone :  —  any  part  which  seems  prolonged  beyond 
others  with  which  it  is  connected.      Dunglison. 

Final  proce.«s,  (Aair.)  a  writ  of  execution  in  an  ac 
tion.  —  Jury  procmn,  the  process  by  which  •  jur)'  'u 
summoned  in  a  cause,  and  their  attendance  enforced. 
—  Mesne  process.     See  MESNE.  Burrill,- 

Syn. —  Process  is  said  of  such  thinps  or  acts  »s  an 
done  by  rule  ;  proceedine  and  procedure  signify  tiki 
act  of  poinp  on  or  doing  somethini; ;  process  denolei 
an  apprii.vimation  to  the  end  ;  transaction,  sometliini; 
transacted  or  acconiplixhed.  Regular  prtwcxs;  a  pr». 
cess  or  course  of  law  ;  a  methodical  proceeding  or  pra. 
cedure  ;  proffres.i  in  a  journey,  or  of  life,  or  of  improve . 
ment  ;  proceedings  or  transactions  of  societies  ;  Iran* . 
actions  in  business  ;  operation  of  a  machine  or  of  a 
surgeon. 

PRO-CfcS'SION  (pro-8€sh'iin),  n.  [L.  processio  ;  It 
processione ;  Sp.  procesion  ;  Fr.  procession.] 

1.  The  act  of  proceeding  or  issuing.   Barroti 

The  Word  woi  Qod  by  generation,  the  Holy  GhoaC  b-i 
procestioH.  I'tartom', 

2.  A  numerous  body  or  train  marching  i)i 
ceremonious  solemnity;  a  retinue;  a  train. 

When  this  vast  congregation  was  ftirmrd  into  a  regular 
procriaiun  to  attend  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  AdJttu*. 

Syn. —  Procession  denotes  a  considerable  number 
of  perxoiis  going  forward  in  regular  order  ;  train,  pei- 
sons,  &c.,  thai  follow  after  ;  rrfiKHc,  those  who  an 
retained  as  attendants.  .\  funeral  procession  ;  a  gran.j 
procession,  followed  by  a  train  of  coaclies,  with  a  iiu 
mcrous  retinue. 

PRO-cfis'SION  (pro-g««h'vn),  r.  n.    To  go  in  pro 

cession,     [k.] 

PRQ-CftS'SION  (pro-sesh'un),  v.  a.  To  honor  oi 
to  accompany  wit'h  a  procession,     [r.]        Bale. 

PRO-c£s'SIQN-,\L  (pro-g«gh'iin-»l),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  consisting  in,  a  procession. 

I  drive  on  my  car  in  procetmonal  state.  Prtor, 

PRQ-C£s'SIO.\-.\L  (pr<>-s««h'vn-»l),  n.  [Fr.]  A 
book  relating  to  the  processions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Gregory. 

PRQ-Cfts'SION-.\I.-IST,  n.  One  who  walks  in  a 
procession,     [ii.]  Daries. 

PRQ-CftS'SION-.\-RY  (pro-»«sh'tiD-#-r?),  a.  [Fr. 
processionnaire.]  Consisting  In,  or  relating  to, 
procession.     " /"rofcMto/iary  service."  Hooker. 

PRO-Cfts'SIQX-T.VG,  n.  (Ixitc.)  The  act  or  the 
manner  of  ascertaining  the  boundaries  of  land. 
{Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  U.  S.]  Bowrier. 
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PKO-CES'SJVE,  a.  [Fr.  processif.}  Going  for- 
vvard ;  advancing.  Coleridge. 

PROCES  VERBAL  (pr6s'sa-vir-bai').  [Fr.]  {French 
Law.)  A  written  report  made  by  an  officer  of 
iustice,  of  what  he  has  seen  and  of  what  has 
been  said  and  done  in  his  presence.      Landais. 

TRO-jCHEI'LQN,  n.  [Gr.  i^pbytii-ov  ;  npi,  before, 
aiid  x^'^"!'  ^  ^'PO  (^'*«^-)  f  he  extreme,  pro- 
jecting part  or  margin  of  the  lips.      Dunglison. 

PRO  '(^HEIJif  (pro'shen),  a.      [Fr.,  from  L.  proxi- 

jniis.l     Next;  nearest.  Whishaw. 

Procheinami,  [Fr.]  {Law.)  next  friend;  the  person 

by  whom  an  infant  may  prosecute.  Surrill. 

PRO'€HRON-I§M,  n.  [It.  <^  Sp.  procronismo,  from 
Gr.  vpdxqovus,  previous  ;  irprf,  before,  and  xP^'"'f> 
time ;  Fr.  prochronisme.\  The  dating  of  an 
event  before  the  time  it  happened  ;  an  antedat- 
ing. Gregory. 

PRog'j-UENCE,  or  PRO'CI-DENCE  [prSs'e-dens, 
K.  Sm. ;  prs'se-dgns,  Ja.  R.  Wr.  IF6.],  n.  [L. 
procidentia;  procido,  to  fall  down;  It.  proci- 
denza;  Sip.  procidencia ;  Fi. procidence.]  (Med.) 
A  prolapsus,     [r.]  Ferrand. 

PRO-CiD'y-OtJS,  a.  [L.  prociduus.l  That  falls 
from  its  place.  Smart. 

f  PRO-CINCT',  n.  [L.  procinctus.l  Complete  prep- 
aration for  action.  Milton. 

PRO-CLAIM',  V.  a.  [h.  proclamo  ;  pro,  forward, 
and  clatno,  to  cry  out ;  It.  proclcimare ;  Sp.  pro- 
clamar ;  Fr.  proclamer.']    \i.  proclaimed  ;  pp. 

PROCLAIMING,  PROCLAIMED.] 

1.  To  call  or  cry  out  openly  or  publicly ;  to 
spread  abroad ;  to  promulgate  ;  to  publish  ;  to 
announce ;  to  declare. 

While,  in  another's  name,  you  peace  declare, 
Princess,  you,  in  your  own,  proclaim  a  war.       Dryden, 

2.  To  outlaw  by  public  denunciation ;  to  de- 
nounce.    "  I  heard  myself  proclaimed.'"  tihak. 

Syn.  —  See  Announce,  Declare. 

PRO-CLAIM'gR,  n.  One  who  proclaims  or  pub- 
lishes ;  a  promulgator.  Milton. 

PR6C-LA-MA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  proclamatio  ;  It.  pro- 
clamaiione;  Sp.  proclamacion ;  Fr.  proclama- 
tion.] 

1.  Act  of  proclaiming;  a  declaration  or  no- 
tice by  public  outcry,  such  as  is  given  by  criers 
on  the  opening  and  the  adjournment  of  courts. 

Moreover,  sending  heralds  about,  they  made  proclamation 
that  if  there  were  any  Gaul,  or  any  Roman,  that  would  turn 
to  them  between  that  and  three  of  the  clock,  he  should  he 
taken  to  mercy.  Guiding. 

2.  A  public  notice  in  writing,  given  by  the 
sovereign  or  chief  executive  officer  of  a  country, 
state,  or  city,  of  some  act  done  by  the  govern- 
ment, or  to  be  done  by  the  people  ;  a  declara- 
tion ;  an  edict ;  a  decree  ;  an  ordinance. 

There  is  a  certain  majesty  in  plainness;  as  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  prince  never  frisks  it  in  tropes  or  line  conceits,  in 
numerous  and  well-turned  periods,  but  commands  in  sober 
natural  expression.  South. 

Proclamation  of  exigents,  (Eno'.  Law.)  a  writ  of 
proclamation  issuing;  on  awarding  an  exigent  in  order 
to  outlawry,  commanding  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
where  the  party  dwells  to  make  three  proclamations 
for  the  defendant,  to  yield  liimself  or  be  outlawed.  — 
Proclamation  of  rebellion,  (Enir.  Law.)  a  writ  issuing 
when  a  party  neglects  to  appear  upon  a  subpoena  or 
an  attachment  in  the  chancery ;  and,  if  he  does 
not  surrender  himself  by  the  day  assigned,  he  is  re- 
puted and  declared  a  rebel. 

Syn.  —  See  DECLARATION,  EDICT. 

fPRO-CLfVE',  a.  [L.  proclivis.']  Inclining  or 
inclined;  proclivous.  Bullokar. 

PRO-CLI  V'J-TY,  n.  [L.  proclivitas  ;  It.  proclivita ; 
Sp.  proclividad.] 

1.  Tendency ;  natural  inclination ;  propen- 
sion  ;  proneness. 

The  sensitive  appetite  may  engender  a  proclivit//  to  steal, 
but  not  a  necessity  to  steal.  Jiramliall. 

2.  Quick  discernment ;  readiness  ;  aptitude. 

He  had  such  a  dexterous  procUi-ify  as  his  teachers  were 
fain  to  restrain  his  forwardness,  that  his  brothers  miglit  keep 
pace  with  him.  JFo^on. 

tPRQ-CLI'VOUS,  a.     Inclined;  tending.     Bailey. 

PRO-CCE'L|-AN,  a.  [Gr.  vp6,  before,  and  Ko7Xoi, 
hollow.]  (Anat.  &  Zo;l.)  Noting  those  verte- 
brae which  have  a  cavity  or  cup  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  body,  and  a  ball  at  the  back  part :  —  ap- 
plied also  to  the  group  of  animals  which  mani- 
fest this  vertebral  character.  Brande. 


PRO-c6n'SUL,  n.  [L. ;  pro,  for,  and  consul] 
{Roman  Ant.)  An  officer  who  acted  in  the  place 
of  a  consul  without  holding  the  office  itself. 

4cg-  "  The  proconsul  was  generally  one  who  had 
held  the  office  of  consul,  so  that  the  proconsulsliip 
WHS  a  continuation,  though  a  modified  one,  of  the 
consulship."     fV.  Smith. 

PRO-CON'sy-LAR,  a.  [L.  proconsular  is.]  Be- 
longing to,  or  under  the  rule  of,  a  proconsul. 
"Proconsular  Asia."  Milton. 

PRO-CON'Sy-LA-RY,  a.  Proconsular.  Greeneway. 

PRO-CON'Sy-LATE,  n.  [L.  proconsulatus.]  The 
office  of  a  proconsul ;  proconsulship.  Maunder. 

PRO-CON'syL-SHIP,  n.  The  office,  or  the  term  of 
office,  of  a  proconsul.  Johnson. 

PRO-CRAS'T{-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  procrastitio,  pro- 
■  crastinatus ;  pro,  for,  and  crastinus,  of  to-mor- 
row ;  eras,  to-morrow ;  It.  procrastinare ;  Sp. 
procrastinar.]  [i.  procrastinated  ;  pp.  pro- 
crastinating, PROCRASTINATED.]  To  put  ofF 
till  to-morrow,  or  from  day  to  day,  or  from  time 
to  time  ;  to  defer ;  to  delay ;  to  prolong ;  to 
postpone ;  to  protract. 

Our  resolutions  of  vigor  and  exertion  are  often  broken  or 
procrastinated  in  the  execution.  Burke. 

PRO-CRAS'Tl-NATE,  v.  n.  To  put  off  or  defer 
any  thing  ;  to  be  dilatory  ;  to  delay ;  to  wait. 

Set  out  early  and  resolutely,  without  procrastinating  or 
looking  back.  Hammond. 

PRO-CRAS-TI-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  procrastinatio  ; 
It.  procrastinazione.]  The  act  of  procrastinat- 
ing ;  delay ;  dilatoriness. 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.     •  Young. 

PRO-CRAS'T{-NA-TOR,  n.     A  dilatory  person. 

PRO-CRAS'TI-NA-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
implying,  procrastination.  Ec.  Rev. 

tPRQ-CRAs'TlNE,?;.  a.    To  procrastinate.     Hall. 

PRO'CRg-ANT,  a.  \1j.  procreo,  procr cans,  to  be- 
get.]    Productive  ;  pregnant,     [r.]  Shak. 

t  PRO'CRg-ANT,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  gen- 
erates.     _    '  MUton. 

PRO'CRg- ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  procreo,  procreattis  ;  pro, 
forth,  and  creo,  to  create  ;  It.  procreare ;  Sp. 
procredr ;  Fr.  procreer.]  \i.  procreated  ;  pp. 
PROCREATING,  PROCREATED.]  To  generate  ;  to 
beget ;  to  engender ;  to  produce ;  to  breed.  Hali. 

PRO-CR?-A'TION,  n.  [L.  procreatio  ;  St^.  procre- 
acion  ;  It.  procreazione ;  Fr.  procreation.]  Ac*- 
of  procreating  ;  generation ;  production.    Joye. 

PRO'CRp-A-T|VE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  gen- 
eration ;  generative  ;  productive.  Hale. 

PR6'CR?-A-T{VE-NESS,  n.  The  power  of  gen- 
eration. Decay  of  Piety. 

PRO'CRg-A-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  procreates ; 
a  generator  ;  a  begetter.  Huloet. 

PRO-CRUS'TJe-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Procrustes,  or 
to  his  mode  of  torturing  his  victims.       Ch.  Ob. 

When  a  story  or  argument  undergoes  contortion  or  muti- 
lation, it  is  said  to  go  through  a procrustean  process.    Dalies. 

PRO-CRUS'T?-AN-IZE,  v.  a.  To  stretch  or  con- 
tract to  a  given  extent  or  size.  Ch.  Ob, 

PRO-CRUS'TE§,  n.  [Gr.  XlpoKpovtrTrjf  ;  TtpoKpouw,  to 
stretch  and  torture.]  {Grecian  Myth.)  The  sur- 
name of  Polypeihon  or  Damastes,  a  famous 
robber,  who  used  to  tie  all  travellers  who  fell 
into  his  hands  upon  a  bed,  and  accommodate 
their  length  to  it  by  stretching  or  by  lopping 
their  limbs,  as  the  case  required.  W.  Smith. 

PR6-CRyS-TE'§l-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Procrustes  ; 
procrustean.  Qu.  Rev. 

PROC'TO-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  jrpw/crdf,  the  anus,  and- 
K)'iXrj,  a  tumor.]  {Med.)  Inversion  and  prolapse 
of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  rectum,  from  relaxa- 
tion of  the  sphincter.  Dunglison. 

PROC'TOR,  n.  [L.  procurator;  procuro,  to  take 
care  of ;  pro,  for,  and  euro,  to  care ;  It.  proccu- 
ratore ;  Sp.  procurador.] 

1.  A  manager  of  another  man's  affairs.  Hall. 
_  2.  An  officer  in  the  admiralty  and  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  corresponding  with  attorney  at 
common  law,  and  solicitor  in  equity.       Burrill. 

3.  An  officer  in  a  university  or  college,  whose 
chief  duty  it  is  to  preserve  order  among  the 
students.  Quincy. 


PR5c'TOR,  v.  a.    To  manage.     [A  cant  word.] 

I  cannot  proctor  my  own  cause  so  well 

To  make  it  clear.  Warbiu-ton, 

fPROC'TOR-A^E,  n.  Management,  in  contempt. 
"  Fagging  jarocioraye  of  money."  Milton. 

PROC-TO'RI-AL,  a.     Relating  or  belonging  to  a 

proctor ;  magisterial.  Waterhouse. 

fPROC-TOR'l-CAL,  a.  Proctorial.  Prideaux. 
PROC'TOR-SHiP,  n.     The  office  or  dignity  of  a 

proctor.  Clarendon. 

PRO-CUM'B^NT,  a.     [L.  procumbo,  procumbens, 

to  bend  forwards  ;    It.  §  Sp.  procumbente  ;  Fr. 

procomba7it.] 

1.  Leaning  forwards  ;  stooping. 

Procumbent  each  obeyed;  and  when,  the  flood 
Cleaving,  we  twice  that  distance  had  obtained. 
Again  Ihailcd  tlic  Cyclops.  Cowper. 

2.  {Bot.)  Trailing  on  the  ground.  Gray. 

PRO-CUR'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  procured  or 
obtained  ;  obtainable  ;  acquirable.  Boyle. 

tPROC'y-RA-CY,  n.  The  agency  or  the  body  of 
proctors  ;  management.  Holinshed. 

PROC-y-RA'TION,  n.  \h.  procuratio  ;  It.  procu- 
razione ;  Sp.  procuracton  ;  Fr.  procuration.] 

1.  Act  of  procuring;  procurement.  IFooc^Jt^ftrrf. 
•   2.  Management  of  affairs  for  another  person. 

3.  Authority  or  power  to  act  for  another. 

It  were  well  to  be  wished  that  persons  of  eminence  would 
cease  to  make  themselves  representatives  of  tlie  people  of 
England  without  a  letter  of  attorney  or  any  other  act  of 
procuration.  Burke. 

4.  {Eccl.  Law.)  A  sum  of  money  paid  yearly 
bjf  parish  priests  to  the  bishop  or  archdeacon,  at 
visitations.  Whishaw. 

PROC-y-RA'TION-M6N'?Y,  n.  {Law.)  Money 
for  procuring  a  loan.  Blackstone. 

PROC'y-RA-TOR,  n.  '^.]  1.  {Roman  Ant.)  A 
person  who  had  the  management  of  any  busi- 
ness committed  to  him  by  another  ;  —  especially 
an  officer  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  em- 
peror, who  attended  to  the  duties  discharged 
by  the  quasstor  in  the  other  provinces.  IF.  Smith. 

2.  {Law.)  A  person  who  acts  for  another  by 
virtue  of  a  procuration  ;  a  proctor ;  an  agent ; 
an  attorney ;  a  proxy.  Bouvier. 

PROC-y-RA-TO'R{-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  done 
by,  a  proctor.  Ayllffe. 

PROC-y-RA'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  procu- 
rator. "  The  procuratorship  of  Judea."  Pearson. 

PRO-CU'RA-TO-RY  [pro-ku'r?-tur-e,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
K.  Wr. ;  prok'u-ra-fiir-e,  Sm. ;  pro'ku-ra-to-re, 
Wb.],  a.  [Ti. procurator izis.]  Relating  to  pro- 
curation. "Letters procuratory."    [u.]    J.  Fox. 

PRO-CURE',  V.  a.  [L.  procuro  ;  pro,  for,  and  euro, 
to  care  ;  It.  procurare  ;  Sp.  procurar  ;  Fr.  pro- 
curer i]  \i.  PROCURED  ;  pp.  PROCURING,  PRO- 
CURED.] 

1.  To  take  care  of  or  to  transact  for  another; 
to  manage.  Johnson. 

2.  To  obtain  ;  to  acquire  ;  to  gain  ;  to  win  ;  to 
get  by  effort  or  purchase ;  to  provide  ;  to  furnish. 

lie  that  diligently  seekcth  good i:)rocure( A  favor.  Prov.  xi.  27. 

3.  To  contrive  ;  to  forward ;  to  bring  about. 

Proceed,  Salinus,  toprocure  my  fall.  Shak. 

4.  To  prevail  on  ;  to  persuade  ;  to  solicit. 

The  famous  Briton  prince  and  faery  knight . .  . 

Of  the  fair  Alma  greatly  vicre  jiroc'ured 

To  make  there  longer  sojourn  and  abode.  Spenser. 

Syn. —  See  Furnish,  Get,  Provide. 

PRO-CURE',  V.  n.    To  bawd ;  to  pimp.      Dryden. 

PRO-CURE'MfNT,  n.  1.  Act  of  procuring  ;  at- 
tainment.   "  Procurement  of  %a].vsit\o\i."   South. 

2.  Contrivance  ;  management ;  intervention. 

By  the  procurement  of  his  said  wife  he  was  slain  by  liis  own 
subjects.  -Sir  1'.  Elyot. 

PRO-CUR'^R,  n.  One  who  procures,  —  especially 
for  lust ;  a  pimp ;  a  pander.  South. 

PRO-CUR'?SS,  n.     She  that  procures  ;   a  bawd. 
;8(g=-  These  words,  in  their  ill  sense.  Smart  says, 
"  are  mostly  pronounced  pr5c'u-rer  and  pr5c'ti-ress." 
All  the  other  principal  orthoepists  place  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable. 

PRO'CY-ON,  n.  [Gr.  TIpoKvwv,  trpd,  before,  and 
/c6wv,"a  dog  ;  L.  Procyon, —  a  constellation  ris- 
ing before  the  Dog-star  ;  —  "  strictly,  a  single 
star,  which  by  later  writers  was  described  as  a 
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dog."  LiddellS;  Scott.]    (^»<ron.)  The  principal 
star  in  the  conutellatiun  Cants  Minor.        Hind, 

TROD,  n.    1.  fA  light  kind  of  cross-bow  used  for 

killing  deer,  particularly  by  ladies  when  they 

indulged  in  hunting.  FairhoU. 

2.  A  goad  :  —  an  awl :  —  an  iron  pin  fixed  in 

pattens.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

PR<^D'I-GAL,  a.  [L.  prodiffus  ;  prodiffo,  to  drive 
forth,  to  squander  ;  pro,  forth,  and  apo,  to  drive ; 
It.  Sf  Sp.  prodiyo  ;  P  r.  prodiffiie.]  Excessive  in 
expenditure  ;  wasteful ;  lavish  ;  profuse  ;  ex- 
travagant ;  —  with  of  before  the  thing.  "  iVorf- 
tyrt/ q/"  thanks."  Daniel. 

It  ii  hard,  if  not  impoMihle,  for  a  prodigal  person  to  be 
guilty  of  no  other  vice  but  pruaigality.  South. 

Syn.  —  See  Extrava«ant. 
PROD'1-GAL,  n.     A  waster;  a  spendthrift. 

A  beggar  grown  rich  bccoinci  a  prwliyal.  B.  Jonfon. 

PR6D-1-gAL'|-TY,  n.  [L.  prodigalitas  ;  It.  vrodi- 
galit<\ ;  Sp.  proiligalidad  ;  Fr.  prodigalite.]  The 
state  or  the  quality  of  being  prodigal ;  excess ; 
extravagance  ;  profusion  ;  lavishness  ;  waste. 

It  ia  not  ulwayg  so  obvious  to  iliatinguish  between  an  act 
of  liberality  and  an  act  of  prodigdliti/.  South. 

tPR(')D'I-GAL-IZE,  r.  w.  To  play  the  prodigal; 
to  be  prodigal  or  extravagant.  Sherwood. 

PRt)D'(-GAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  prodigal  manner;  pro- 
fusely ;  lavishly  ;  wastefully.  Drijden. 

fPROD'I-gtfiNCE,  n.  [L.  prodigentia.]  Waste; 
profusion  ;  prodigality.  Bp.  Hall. 

PRQ-Dl(?'[OyS  (pro-dlj'us),  a.  [L.  prodigiostis  ; 
prodigium,  a  prodigy  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  prodigioso  ;  Fr. 
prodigieux.]  Such  as  may  seem  a  prodigy ;  ex- 
traordinary ;  amazing  ;  astonishing ;  enormous  ; 
vast ;  monstrous ;  portentous  ;  wonderful. 

We  suddenly  found  ourselves  in  an  immense  hall,  lif^hted 
up  with  a  prodigioiu  number  of  candies.  Eustace. 

Syn. —  See  Enormous. 

-PRO-pI^'IOyS-LY  (pro-dTj'us-le),  ad.  In  a  pro- 
digious manner ;  amazingly  ;  astonishingly. 

PRO-Dl(?'IOyS-NfiSS  (pro-dlj'ys-nes),  »i.  The  state 
of  being  prodigious  ;  portentousness  ;  wonder- 
fulness  ;  enormity.  Bp.  Hall. 

PROD'J-^Y,  n.  [L.  prodigium;  prodico,  to  pre- 
dict ;  pro,  before,  and  dico,  to  say ;  It.  <^  Sp. 
prodigio ;  Fr.  prodige.]  Any  thing  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  such  as  formerly 
gave  ground  for  omens ;  any  thing  astonishing ; 
a  wonder ;  a  marvel ;  a  miracle ;  a  portent ;  a 
monster.  "  Prodigies  of  learning."  Spectator. 
The  neighborhoo<l  conflnn  theprorfi(;f(.  Dryderu 

Syn.  — See  Miracle. 


[L.  prodiiio.] 
Bp.  Hall. 

Shak. 

Wbtton. 


tPRQ-Dl"TION    (pro-dlsh'un),  n, 
Treason  ;  treachery. 

fPRdD'I-TOR.n.     [L.]     A  traitor 

+  PR0D-J-T6'RI-oCs,  o.    Proditory. 

PROD'l-TO-RY,  a.  (Laic.)  Treasonable;  treach- 
erous.    "Tha.t  proditorg  aid."  Milton. 

t  PRO ' DRO M E,  n.  [Gr.  irpdipo/ios ;  L.  prodromus ; 
Fr.  prodrome.']     A  forerunner.  Coles. 

tPR5D'RQ-Mo0s,  o.    Forerunning.  Allen. 

PRQ-DOce',  v.  a.  [L.  produco;  pro,  forth,  and 
ditco,  to  lead  ;  It.  proditcere,  produrre ;  Sp.  pro- 
ducir;  Tr.  produire.]    [i.  puoduced  ;  pp.  vuo- 

DICIXO,  PUODUCIiD.J 

1.  To  bring  forward ;  to  offer  to  view ;  to  show. 

Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation.  Shak. 

2.  To  bring  forth ;  to  bear ;  to  yield ;  to  af- 
ford ;  to  furnish ;  to  supply. 

This  soil  produces  all  soris  of  palm-trees.  Sandim. 

3.  To  cause ;   to  effect ;   to  beget ;   to  give 
nse  to ;  to  occasion ;  to  create  ;  to  make. 

.„?'*.'J.''''"'«T!?u  "='?<""  cures  us  of  expectation,  or  has 
any  other  iffict  than  that  o( producing  a  moral  sentence  or 
peevish  exclamaUon.  "  Jolntmn. 

4.  To  draw  or  lengthen  out ;  to  protract ;  to 
prolong ;  to  extend  ;  to  lengthen. 

In  which  great  work  our  stay  will  be 

Beyond  our  will  produced.  /?.  Jnnvtn. 

Syn.  —  See  Afford,  Bear,  Introduce,  Make. 

PROD'UCE  (prBd'das)  rpr5d'dQs,  W.  Ja.  Sm. ;  prBd'- 
jQs,  S.;  prSd'as,  J.  E.  F.  C;  prn'dQs,  Ash],  n. 
1  hat  which  is  produced  ;  that  which  any  thing 
yields  or  brings  ;  product ;  production  ;  yield. 


This  tax  has  already  been  to  often  tried,  that  W«  know  the 
exact  produce  of  it.  Addiaon. 

Its  [barley's)  commoo  prm/uce  is  thirty  bushels.       Miirtiiitrr, 

Utf  Produce  in  a  goncrnl  name  for  tiw  atapio  roin- 
modiiieri  iiiipurtcd,  funning  large  ariiclea  of  cuniiuinp- 
tion.     Siminondn. 

Syn.  — Sc'o  Production. 
tPRQ-uOCE'MpNT,  M.    [It.  producimento.]    Act 
of  producing ;  production.  Milton. 

PRQ-DU^'fNT,  n.  (Eccl.  Law.)  One  who  pro- 
duces a  witness  to  be  examined.  Aytijfc. 

PRQ-DU<;;'(:r,  n.     One  who  produces.  Locke. 

PRO-DlT-CI-BlL'l-TY,  n.  [Sp.  producibiUdad.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  producible ;  produci- 
bleness.  ^rroto. 

PRQ-UU'CI-BLE,  a.  \\t.  producibile  ;  Sp.  produ- 
cible.] That  may  be  produced,  or  brought  into 
notice,  view,  or  being.  South. 

PRO-DU'CI-BLE-n£ss,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  producible ;  producibility.       Bogle. 

PRO-DU'C|NG,  n.     1.  Act  of  one  who  produces. 

2.  (Geom.)  The  extension  of  a  line.   Davies. 

PROD'UCT    [pr»d'ukt,  S.   W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 

Wr.  \Vb.;  \nl>'Au\t.\.,  K.  Ash.],  n.     [L.  produco, 

productus,  to  produce;  It.  prodotto;   Sp.  pro- 

ducto;  Fr.  produit.] 

1.  Something  produced  by  nature,  as  fruits, 
grain,  metals  ;  ^troduce. 

Our  British  nro(/ucM  are  of  such  kinds  and  quantities  as 
can  turn  the  balance  of  trade  to  our  advantage.         Addison. 

2.  Something  produced  by  art ;  work  ;  com- 
position ;  production. 

This  dull  iiroduct  of  a  scoffer's  pen.  WordnDorth. 

3.  Effect ;  consequence  ;  result ;  issue. 

These  are  the  product 
Of  these  ill-mated  marriages.  Milton. 

4.  {Math.)  The  result  obtained  by  taking  one 
quantity  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in 
another  ;  the  quantity  produced  by  multiplying 
two  or  more  quantities  together. 

Syn.  — See  Production. 

t  PRQ-DUCT',  V.  a.    To  produce.  Holinshed. 

PRO-Dtyc'TJi,  n.  [L.l  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  ex- 
tinct, fossil,  bivalve  shells,  closely  allied  to  the 
living  Terebratula.  Brande. 

PRO-DUC'TJ-BLE,  a.  [It.  produttibile  ;  Tr.  pro- 
ductible.]     Producible,     [k.]  Maunder. 

PRO-DUC'T|LE,  a.  [L.  productilis ;  produco,  to 
produce.]  That  may  be  produced,  or  drawn  out 
in  length  ;  tensile  ;  ductile.  Johnson. 

PRO-dOc'TIQN,  n.  [L.  productio ;  It.  produziotie ; 
Sp.  prodiwcion  ;  Fr.  production.] 

1.  The  act  of  producing  or  bringing  forth. 
"  The  production  of  a  beautiful  effect."  l>rgdefi. 

2.  Any  thing  produced  by  nature  or  by  art ; 
fruit ;  crop ;  produce  ;  prodSuct ;  composition  ; 
work ;  performance. 

It  is  a  great  mortification  to  the  vanity  of  man  that  his 
utmost  art  and  industry  ran  never  equal  tne  meanest  of  na- 
ture's productions  either  tbr  beauty  or  value.  limM. 

We  have  had  our  names  prefixed  at  length  to  whole  vol- 
umes of  mean  productions.  Swift. 

3.  Prolongation.  "The  mesentery  is  a  pro- 
duction of  the  peritoneum."  Dunghson. 

Production  of  suit,  (^Law.)\\\e  production  by  a  plain- 
tiff of  his  suit,  that  is,  a  number  of  persons  prepared 
to  confiriu  what  iie  had  stated  in  his  count.     Burrill. 

Syn. —  Production  sienifios  the  act  of  producing 
and  that  wliich  is  produced,  either  by  nature  or  art. 
Product  and  produce  denote  the  thing  produced,  and 
are  applicable  chiefly,  hut  not  excluwively,  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  Productions  of  nature  or  art ; 
produce  of  the  lields  ;  products  of  the  country,  A  pro- 
duction or  work  of  genius  or  of  great  lahor  ;  a  distin- 
guished or  elaborate  literary  production  or  performance. 

PR9-Dtrc'TIVE,  a.  [U.  prodtdtiro  ;  Sp.  produc- 
tiro;  Fr.  productif.]  That  produces,  or  has 
power  to  produce  ;"  fertile  ;  generative  ;  efficient. 

All  their  known  virtue  appears 

Produetire  as  in  herb  and  plant.  Milton. 

There  Is  one  sort  of  lahor  which  adds  to  the  valnc  of  the 

subject  upon  which  it  is  l>estowrd:  there  ia  another  which 

has  no  such  effect.    The  fiinner,  as  it  produces  a  value,  mav 

be  called  prmluclire,  the  latter  unproductive,  labor.  A.  Smitli. 

Syn.  — See  Fertile. 
PRQ-DOc'TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  productive  manner. 
PRO-nfT(;'T|VK-\f:s.S,  n.    The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity  of  being  productive  ;  productivity.         Todd. 

PR6n-I.'C-TlV'|-TY,  n.  The  power  of  producing; 
productiveness.  Coleridge. 


PRQ-D0c'TB588,  n.     A  female  who  produces. 

PR6-9-Gr;'.M|-.\.\L,  a.  [Or.  noonYt-iiai,  nfttryoif 
ptvoi,  to  lead  the  way.]  (Med.)  Noting  cuukci 
which  are  predisponent  or  remote.  Clarke. 

PRo'tJ.M,  n.  [Gr.  irpoo>>io»;  itp6,  before,  and  oi^of. 
a  strain  ;  L.  proa-mium ;  It.  if  Sp.  proemio ;  Fr. 
pro  »«<•.]  Preliminary  reiiiarkH  ;  preface  ;  in- 
troduction  ;  prelude ;  exordium  ;  prolegomena. 
"  The  proem  to  the  digestn."  Ayliffe. 

So  glozcd  the  tempter,  and  his  ;iroeiii  taoed.        MiUoH, 

Syn.  —See  Preface. 
tPRO'tlM,  r.  o.    To  preface  ;  to  prelude.    South. 
PRQ-E'.Mj-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  proem;  intro- 
ductory; prefatory,     [ii.]  Hammond. 

PR6-(;.MP-T0'8|S  [pr»-5m-t8'Hi»,  Sm.  Branae, 
Crabb  ;  pro-ein'tn-sis,  K.  W b.  Ash],  n.  [Gr. 
rtpoipiti-KTiii,  to  rush  in  before  ;  «pd,  before,  and 
/'/iTiTTu,  to  rush  in.]  {Chronology.)  The  lunar 
equation,  or  addition  of  a  day  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  new  moon  from  happening  Kio  soon 
according  to  the  civil  calculation.  To  effect  this, 
one  day  is  added  every  330  years,  and  another 
every  2400  years.  Brande. 

f  PRO-FACE',  inter;'.  [Old  Fr.  prou/aee.]  Much 
good  to  vou  ;  —  an  old  exclamation  of  welcome. 
•'  Good  blaster  Pope,  sit :  projface  !  "  Shak. 

t  PROF' A-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  profano,nrofanatus.] 
To  desecrate  ;  to  profane.  Bp.  TunstaU. 

PKOF-A-NA'TIQ.N,  n.  [L.  profanatio;  Jt.  pro/a- 
nazione;  Sp.  profanacion ;  Fr.  profanation.] 
The  act  of  profaning ;  violation  of  things  sacred ; 
irreverence  to  holy  persons  or  things. 

Ail  profanation  and  invasion  of  things  sacred  Is  an  oflimc* 
against  the  eternal  law  of  nature.  Sfntk. 

PRO-fANE',  a.  [L.  j»rq/aniM;  pro,  before,  with- 
out, and  fanum,  a  temple  ;  It.  4f  Sp.  profano ; 
Fr.  profane.] 

1.  Irreverent  to  sacred  persons  or  things ;  im- 
pious ;  blasphemous ;  irreligious ;  wicked  ;  — 
particularly  applied  to  one  who  uses  the  name 
of  God  impiously. 

Somewhat  allied  to  this  [blasphemv],  though  in  an  inferior 
degree,  is  the  offence  ot  profane  and  common  swearing  and 
cursing.  lllackslome. 

2.  Polluted ;  unhallowed  ;  impure. 

Nothing  is profanr.  that  serveth  to  holy  things.       Katrigh. 

3.  Secular  ;  not  sacred  ;  —  in  a  good  sense. 
The  universality  of  the  deluge  is  attested  by  prufmw  his- 
tory, lUtntU 

Syn. —  See  Irreligious,  Wicked. 

PRO-FANE',  v.  a.  [L.  profano;  It.  profanare  ; 
Sp.profanar;    Fr.  prof aner.]      [t.  pkofaned; 

pp.  I'KOFAMXO,  PROFANED.] 

1.  To  violate  ;  to  pollute  ;  to  desecrate. 

He  [Clodius]  had  profaned  the  holy  ceremonies  of  th« 
sacrifices.  Sortk. 

2.  To  put  to  a  wrong  use  ;  to  abuse. 

1  feel  me  much  to  blame 
So  idly  to  yu-tt/iK/K  the  precious  time.  S>>ak. 

PRQ-FAne'LY,  a</.  In  a  profane  manner;  with 
irreverence  to  what  is  sacred.  B.  Jonsotu 

PRO-FA .NE'NgSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  pro- 
fane ;  irreverence  of  what  is  sacred  ;  proHtnity. 

PRO-FAN'gR,  n.    One  who  profanes  ;  a  violator. 

PRO-FAN'I-TY,  n.  [Jj.  profanitas  ;  It. profanitit ; 
Sp.  profanidad.]  The  quality  of  being  profane ; 
irreverence  for  what  is  sacred,  —  particularly 
the  use  of  God's  name  impiously  ;  blasphemv  ; 
profancness.  Brit'Crit.     Ch.  6b. 

He  [K.  Hull]  deplores  the  prufaniti,  and  profligacy  of  many 
of  the  studenU.  ^-  O.  Orryon,. 

*S-  Mr.  Smart  says  that  this  word  is  "  little  au. 
thorized."  It  is  in  roininon  nse  in  .\iiierifa  and  in 
Scotland,  and  it  is  also  used  by  reapeciable  English 
authors. 

t  PRQ-P£C'TIQN,  n. 
progression. 

PR6-Fec-TT"TIors  fpr8-fok-tT»h'«»),  o.  [L.  pro- 
frctitius  ;  proArixcor,  profectiis,  to  set  out ;  It. 
prqfettizio.]  Proceeding  from  ;  —  noting  prop- 
erty derived  from  ancestors.     [R.]  Gibbon. 

PRO'FKRT,  n.  [L.,  he  brings  foneard.]  {Lnv.) 
In  old  practice,  the  prodtiction  in  cotirt,  by  a 
party,  of  an  instrument  alleged  by  him  in  plead- 
ing "or  the  entry  made  on  the  record  that  the 
party  so  produced  the  instrument :  —  in  modem 


[L.  profectto.]     Advance ; 
Broicne. 
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practice,  an  allegation  formally  made  in  a  plead- 
ing where  a  party  alleges  a  deed,  that  he  shows 
it  in  court,  it  being  in  fact  retained  in  his  own 
custody.  BurriU. 

PRO-FESS',  V.  a.  [L.  profiteor,  professus ;  pro, 
before,  and  fateor,  to  confess  ;  It.  professare  ; 
S^.  profesar ;    Ft.  professer.]      [».  pkofessed  ; 

pp.  PROFESSING,  PKOFESSEU.] 

1.  To  declare  openly,  publicly,  or  in  strong 
terms ;  to  make  public  or  explicit  declaration 
or  profession  of;  to  avow  ;  to  acknowledge. 

The  wretched  man  gan  then  avise  too  late 

That  love  is  not  where  most  it  is  piojesaed.  Spenser. 

2.  To  exhibit  the  appearance  of;  to  indicate. 

Yet  (lid  her  face  and  former  parts  profess 

A  fair  young  maiden,  fiill  of  comely  glee.  i>i>enser. 

3.  To  declare  publicly  one's  skill  in,  in  order 
to  invite  employment ;  to  lay  claim  to. 

Profess  not  the  knowledge  that  thou  hast  not.   Ecclus.  ill.  25. 

PRO-FESS',  V.  n.    1.  To  make  profession. 

"  2.  To  enter  into  a  state  of  life,  secular  or  re- 
ligious, by  a  public  declaration.  "  Purbeck  as 
professed  a  huntress  and  a  nun."  Drayton. 

3.  t  To  declare  friendship.  Shak. 

PRQ-FESSED'  (pro-fest'),  p.  a.  Declared  public- 
ly ;  avowed. 

PRO-FESS'gD-LY,  ad.  With  open  declaration  or 
profession  ;  —  avowedly ;  undeniably. 

PRO-FES'SION  (pro-fesh'un),  n.  [L.  professio  ;  It. 
professione  ;  Sp.  prqfesion  ;  Fr.  profession.^ 

1.  The  act  of  professing,  or  openly  or  expli- 
citly declaring.  Sicift, 

2.  That  which  is  professed ;  declaration  ; 
avowal.  "The  professions  of  princes,  when  a 
crown  is  the  bait,  are  a  slender  security. "Lesfee. 

3.  A  calling ;  a  vocation  ;  an  occupation  ;  a 
business;  office;  employment, — especially  an 
employment  requiring  a  learned  education,  as 
those  of  divinity,  law,  and  physic. 

I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profesxion,  from  the  which 
as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  countenance  and  profit, 
»o  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves,  by  way  of 
amends,  to  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereunto.  Bacon. 

Of  the  profeisioHs  it  may  be  said,  that  soldiers  are  becom- 
ing too  popular,  parsons  too  lazy,  physicians  too  mercenary, 
and  lawyers  too  powerful.  Cotton. 

4.  The  members  of  a  calling  or  vocation,  col- 
lectively considered. 

It  occurred  to  the  author  that  a  law  dictionary,  written 
entirely  anew,  and  calculated  to  remedy  those  defects,  would 
be  useful  to  the  profesKi.n.  liomier, 

5.  {^Eccl.  Law.)  The  act  of  entering  into  a 
religious  order.  Bouvier. 

Syn.  — See  Business,  Occupation. 

PRO-FES'SION-AL  (pro-fesh'un-?l),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  employed  in,  a  profession  or  calling. 

PRO-FES'S(ON-AL-iST,  n.  One  who  practises, 
or  belongs  to,  some  profession,  [ii.]  Month.  Rev. 

PRO-FES'SIOiV-AL-LY  (pro-fesh'un-?l-le),  ad.  By, 
or  in  way  of,  profession  or  calling.  Clarke. 

PRO-f£ss'OR,  n.  [L.  professor;  It.  professore; 
Sp.  profesor;  Fr.  professeur.] 

1.  One  who  makes  profession  or  open  declara- 
tion of  any  thing.  Bacon. 

2.  One  who  makes  public  declaration  of  his 
belief  in  Christ,  and  in  the  Christian  religion. 

The  whole  church  of  profesmrs  at  Philippi.        Hammond. 

3.  One  who  publicly  teaches  any  science  or 
art,  —  particularly  in  a  university,  college,  &c. 

4.  One  who  practises  any  art  or  profession. 

Another  sergeant-painter,  in  this  reign,  was  John  Brown, 
who,  if  he  tiircw  no  great  lustre  on  his  profession,  was  at  least 
a  benefactor  to  its  professors.  Walimle. 

5.  One  visibly  or  professedly  religious.  Locke. 

PRO-FpS-SO'RJ-AL,  a.  [h.professorius;  \i.  pro- 
fessoriale ;  Fr.  professoral.'\  Pertaining  to  a 
professor.  Bentley. 

Pr6-FPS-SO'RI-AL-T§M,  n.  The  character  or  the 
quality  of  a  professor,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

1'R6F-5S-S6'R|-ATE,  n.  [Fr.  professorat.'\  State 
of  a  professor ;  professorship.        N.  Brit.  Rev. 

PRO-FESS'OR-SHIP,  n.  The  state  or  the  office  of 
a  professor  or  public  teacher,  as  in  a  college. 
"  Professorship  of  moral  philosophy."  Stewart. 

f-PRQ-FES'SO-RY,  rt.  [h.  professorius-l  Profes- 
sorial.    "  Pro/essory  learning."  Bacon. 

pROF'FgR,  V.  a.    [L.  profero,  to  bring  forth ;  pro, 


forward,  and/ero,  to  bring  ;   It.  profferire  ;   Sp. 
proferir ;    Fr.  profercr.]      ti.  piioffeked  ;  pp. 

PROFFERING,  PROFFERF.D.] 

1.  To  offer  for  acceptance  ;  to  tender.  "  Gen- 
erous cares  -And.  proffered  friendship."  Addison. 

2.  To  attempt  voluntarily  ;  to  volunteer. 

To  proffer  or  accept 
Alone  the  dreadful  voyage.  Milton. 

PROF'FgR,  n.  1.  Something  proposed  for  accept- 
ance ;  an  offer  ;  a  tender.  Sidney. 

Proffers  not  took  reap  thanks  for  their  reward.        Shak. 

2.  An  effort ;  an  attempt ;  an  essay. 

It  is  done  with  time,  and  by  Uttle  and  little,  and  with  many 
essays  and  proffers.  Bacon. 

PROF'F(;R-t;R,  n.     One  who  proffers.  Shak. 

PRO-Fi"CI?NCE  (pro-fish'ens),  n.  Proficiency. 
"  [He]  has  made  ^ooA  projicience."       Walpole. 

PRO-FI"CipN-CY   (pro-fish'en-se),  n.     Advance- 
ment or  improvement  in  any  study,  art,  or  busi- 
ness ;  proficience  ;  progress.  Addison. 
Syn.  —  See   Advancement,  Improvement, 
Progress. 

PRO-Fi"CieNT  (pro-flsh'ent),  a.  [L.  ptoficio,  to 
advance  ;  pro,  forward,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
Having  made  advancement,  or  having  become 
an  adept,  in  any  study,  art,  or  business ;  well 
qualified  ;  competent ;  skilful.  Clarke. 

PR0-FI"CI5;NT  (pro-fish'ent),  n.  One  who  has 
made  advancement  in  any  study,  art,  or  busi- 
ness ;  an  adept.  Boyle. 

PRO-Fl"CieNT-LY  (pro-fish'ent-le),  ad.  With 
proficiency.  Clarke. 

tPRQ-FlC'y-OOs,  a.  \1,.  prof  cum.']  Advanta- 
geous ;  useful.  Harvey. 

II  PRO'FILE,  PRO-FILE',  or  PRO'FILE  [pro-lel', 
^\  P.  J.  F.  K.  ;■  pro'mi,  E.  Ja.  Sm. ;  pro'fjl  or 
pro-fel',  W.  Wr.;  pro'fil,  C],  n.  [It.  prof  lo, 
from  L.  per,  by,  sxidflutn,  a  thread  ;  Sp.  perfl ; 
Fr.  profit.'] 

1.  The  contour  of  the  face,  viewed  from  one 
of  its  sides  ;  the  side-face.  Addison. 

2.  {A)-ch.)  The  outline  or  contour  of  a  build- 
ing, or  of  a  member.  Britton. 

3.  (^Surveying.)  A  section  of  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  or  its  representation  on  paper, 
made  to  show  the  natural  line  of  contour,  or 
the  lines  of  grade,  along  a  proposed  railroad, 
canal,  aqueduct,  &c.  Dacies. 

II  PRO-FILE',  V.  a.  To  draw  in  profile  ;  to  draw 
an  outline  of.  IloUand. 

H  PRO-FIL'IST  [pro-fel'(st,  K.  Sm. ;  prof'e-list, 
Matinder ;  pro'fjl-ist,  Wr.],  n.  One  who  takes 
or  draws  a  profile.     [Modern.]  Wright. 

PROF'IT,  n.  [L.  profecttts  ;  profcio,  to  advance, 
to  be  useful ;  It.  prof  (to  ;  Fr.  profit.] 

1.  The  amount  of  money  obtained  by  the  sale 
of  commodities  above  the  cost  of  purchase  or 
production  ;  pecuniary  gain  ;  emolument. 

2.  Gain  ;  advantage  ;  accession  of  good  ;  ben- 
efit ;  service  ;  avail ;  utility  ;  welfare ;  weal. 

This  I  speak  for  your  own  profit.  1  Cor.  vii.  35. 

3.  Improvement ;  proficiency,  [r.]    Johnson. 
Syn.  —  See    Advantage,   Avail,    Benefit, 

Emolument,  Utility. 

PROF'IT,  V.  a.  [i.  profited  ;  pp.  pkofiting, 
profited.]  To  be  of  profit  to ;  to  benefit ;  to 
advance  ;  to  improve. 

Let  it  profit  thee  to  have  heard. 

By  terrible  example,  the  reward 

Of  disobedience.  Milton. 

PR6f'\T,  v.n.  [L.  profcio;  It.profttare;  Fr. 
profter.] 

1.  To  gain  advantage  pecuniarily.  Ariuthnot. 

2.  To  make  improvemen ; ;  to  improve. 

She  has  profited  so  well  already  by  your  counsel.  Dniden. 

3.  To  be  of  use  or  advantage  ;  to  be  profitable. 

What  profited  thy  thoughts,  and  toils,  and  cares.      Prior. 

PRf)F'lT-A-BLE,  a.  [It.profttabile;  Ft.  prof t- 
able.] 

1.  Affording  or  yielding  profit ;  bringing  gain ; 
gainful ;  lucrative ;  remunerative.  Bacon. 

2.  Useful ;  advantageous.  Arbuthnot. 

Ilcrmes,  of  profitable  arts  the  sire.  Poj>e. 

PR(^F'|T-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being 

profitable  ;  gainfulness.  Johnson. 

2.  Usefulness  ;  advantageousness.         More. 


PROF'IT- A-BLY,  ad.  With  gain;  gainfully:-.^ 
usefully  ;  advantageously.  War^ier. 

PROF'IT-Ing,  M,  Gain ;  advantage ;  profit.  "That 
thy  prof  ting  may  appear  to  all."    1  Tim.  iv.  1.5. 

PROF'IT-LESS,  a.     Void  of  profit.  Shak. 

PROF'H-GA-CY,  n.  The  state  of  a  profligate  ; 
the  state  of  being  lost  to  virtue  and  decency ; 
shameless  vice  ;  depravity  ;  profligateness. 

PROF'LJ-GATE,  a.  [L.  profigatus;  prof igo,  to 
strike  down  ;  pro,  forward,  and  f  igo,  to  strike.] 

1.  t  Cast  down  ;  defeated.  "  The  foe  is  prof- 
ligate and  won."  Hitdibras. 

2.  Lost  to  virtue  ;  abandoned  ;  shameless  in 
vice  ;  depraved ;  dissolute  ;  corrupt.      Dryden. 

Melancholy  objects  and  subjects  will,  at  times,  impress  the 
must  profligate  spirits.  S.  Richardson. 

Syn.  —  See  Abandoned. 

PROF'L|-GATE,  n.  A  profligate  or  abandoned 
person  ;  a  reprobate.  Addison. 

t  PROF'LJ-GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  prof  igo,  profigatus.] 
To  overcome  ;  to  drive  away.  Harvey. 

PROF'LJ-GATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  profligate  manner; 
shamelessly ;  dissolutely.  Swift, 

PROF'LJ-GATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  profligate  ;  profligacy.  Butler. 

t  PROF-Ll-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  profigatio.]  Over- 
throw ;  defeat ;  rout.  Bacon. 

PROF'LU-ENCE,  n.  \h. profliientia.]  Progress; 
course,     [r.]  Wotton. 

PROF'LU-ENT,  a.  [L.  prof  uo,  profluens,  to  Qow 
forth  ;  pro,  forward,  andJ^?<o,  to  now.]  Flowing 
forward,  as  a  stream,     [r.]  Milton. 

PRO-FLU' VI-t/M,  n. ;  pi.  fro-flv' ri-A.  [L.,  a 
fux  ;  pi-ofuo,  to  flow  forth.]  i^Med.)  A  morbid 
discharge  or  flux  :  —  an  increased  excretion  at- 
tended by  fever.  Dunglison. 

PRO  f'or'M.^.     [L.]     For  form's  sake. 

t  PRO-FOUND',  V.  a.    To  sink  deeply.      Browne. 

PRO-FOUND',  o.  [L.  jrrofundus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  pro' 
fimdo ;  Fr.  profond?^ 

1.  Having  tlie  bottom  at  a  great  depth  from 
the  surface  ;  being  or  descending  far  below  the 
surface ;  having  great  depth  ;  deep.         MiUon. 

2.  Lowly ;  humble  ;  submissive.  "  Profound 
reverence."  Ditppa. 

3.  Intellectually  deep ;  penetrating  deeply 
into  any  subject ;  not  superficial ;  sagacious. 
"  Profound  political  wisdom."  Bcddocs. 

4.  Deep  in  contrivance.  "  The  revolters  are 
pi'ofound  to  make  slaughter."  Hos.  v.  2. 

5.  Having  hidden  or  secret  qualities. 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 

There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound.  Shak. 

PRO-FoOnd',  n.      1.    The  deep ;    the  sea ;    the 

main.     "  The  fathomless /jro/b2<n^/."      Sandys. 

2.  An  abyss.  "  I  travel  this  profound."  Milton. 

fPRQ-FOUND',  V.  n.    To  penetrate.         GlanviU. 

PRO-FOUND'LY,  ad.  In  a  profound  manner; 
deeply  ;  with  deep  concern  or  insight.        Shak. 

PRO-FOI)nD'N^SS,  n.  Depth  of  place  or  of 
knowledge ;  profundity.  Hooker 

tPRQ-FUL'9PNT,  a.  [L.  pro,  forth,  and  fulgo, 
to  shine.]     Shining  forth  ;  effulgent.     Chaucer. 

PRO-FUN'DJ-Ty,  n.  VL.profunditas;  It.  profon- 
d'ita ;  Sp.  profundiclad.]  'The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  profound ;  depth  of  place  or  of 
knowledge  ;  profoundness  ;  deepness.        More. 

PRO  FUSE',  a.  [L.  profusus  ;  profunda,  to  pour 
forth  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  profuso  ;  Old  Fr.  prof  us.] 

1.  Lavish  ;  too  liberal ;  extravagant ;  improv- 
ident ;   prodigal.     "  His  friends  were  too  pro^ 

fuse,  and  his  enemies  too  sparing."       Addison- 

2.  Over-abounding ;  exuberant. 

A  green,  shady  bank,  profuse  of  flowers.  Jtillon. 

Syn.  — See  Extravagant. 

tPRQ-FU^E',  V.  a.  To  pour  forth  in  abundance; 
to  lavish.  Armstrong. 

PRO-FUSE'LY,  ad.  In  a  profuse  manner ;  lav- 
ishly;  prodigally;  exuberantly.  Harte. 

PRO-FUSE'N?SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  profuse; 
profusion.  Dryden. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  fr.  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    HKIR,  HER; 
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PBQ-FU'^ION  iP«»-''>'«l»M").  »•.  IL- profusio ;  It. 
piofuaione  ;  Sp.  ig  Fr.  profusion.] 

i.  The  state  of  bcin^^  profuse ;  lavishncsH  ; 
extravagance ;  prodigality  ;  profuseness.  Howe. 

2.  Great  abundance ;  exuberant  plenty.  "  A 
great  profusion  of  commodities."  Addison. 

t  PRQ-FU'SIVE,  a.     Profuse  ;  prodigal.     Evelyn. 

PROO,  V.  n.  [From  L.  procure,  to  procure.  Skin- 
tu-r.  —  From  A.  S.  pnccian,  to  prick.  Richard- 
son. —  From  Dut.  prachgeti,  to  beg.    Todd.] 

1.  To  go  a  begging ;  to  wander  about  as  a 
beggar.  "  Progging  for  provisiims."  L'E.strange. 

2.  To  steal ;  to  filch  ;  to  prig.  Johnson.  [A 
low  word.     Johnson.] 

PEOg,  n.    Victuals ;  provisions.     [Low.]     Swift. 

tPRO-(?BN'5R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  progenero,  pro- 
generatus.]     To  beget ;  to  generate.     Cotgrave. 

tPRQ-^EN-eR-A'TIQ\,  n.  [L.  progeneratio.] 
The  act  of  begetting  ;  propagation.        Johnson. 

PRO-GfiN'l-TQR,  n.  [L.,  from  progigno,  to  bring 
fortn;  pro,  forth,  and  gigno  {yivviu)),  to  bear; 
It.  progenitore ;  Sp.  progenitor.]  One  from 
whom  another  descends  in  a  direct  line  ;  an  an- 
cestor ;  a  forefather.  Addison. 
Syn.  —  See  Forefather. 

PRO-(?Ki\'l-TURE,  n.    A  begetting,  [r.]   Wright. 

PRo^'p-NY,  n.  [L.  progenies ;  It.  Sj  Sp.  progenie ; 
Fr.  progenie.] 

1.  Off'sprina;;  descendants;  children;  issue; 
race.     "  The /jroye/iy  of  kings."  Shak. 

2.  t  Procreation  ;  birth.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Offspring. 

PROG-NA'TUOrS,  a.  [Gr.  ttoo,  before,  and  yvMoi, 
the  lower  jaw.]  Having  the  lower  jaw  projecting 
forwards.     "A /^ro^na^AofM  skull."    Pritchard. 

PROO'JVE,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  llpdKvri,  daughter  of 
Pandion,  changed  into  a  swallow.]  A  swal- 
low. Dryden. 

PROG-NO'SrS,  n.  [Gr.  irprfyvMff/f ;  irpoytyviiaKia,  to 
know  beforehand.]  {Med.)  A  judgment  of  the 
course  and  termination  of  a  disease  by  the 
symptoms.  Dunglison. 

PROG-NuS'TIC,  a.     [Gr.  vpoYvmartKo: ;  It.  ^  Sp. 

fronosttco  ;     Fr.    prognostique,    pronostique.] 
oreshowing    or    foretokening,    as   a   disease. 
"  Prognostic  symptoms."  Johnson. 

PRQG-NOS'nu,  n.  1.  That  which  foreshows  ;  a 
sign ;  a  token ;  an  omen  ;  a  presage.         South. 

Careful  observers 
By  sure  prognostics  may  foretell  a  shower.  Swift. 

2.  A  prediction  ;  a  foretelling.  Swift. 

3.  (Med.)  A  prognosis,     [r.]  Arbnthiiot. 
Syn.  — See  Omen. 

t  PRQG-N6s'TIC,  v.  a.  To  prognosticate.  Browne. 


PROG-\6s'T|-CA-BLE,    a. 
known  or  foretold. 


That  may  be  fore- 
Brourne. 


PROG-NOS'TI-CATE,  V.  a.  [It.  prognosticare  ;  Sp. 
pronosticar.]  [i.  prognosticated  ;  pp.  prog- 
nosticating, puooxosTiCATED.]  To  foretell; 
to  foreshow  ;  to  predict ;  prophesy.  Clarendon. 

I  neither  will  nor  can  pio</iioHticaie 

To  the  young  gaping  heir  his  father's  fhte.        Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Foretell,  Prophesy. 

PROR-NnS-TI-cA'TtON, n.  [It.  prognosticazione ; 
Sp.  pronosticacion ;  Fr.  prognostication.] 

1.  The  act  of  prognosticating  or  foreshowing ; 
a  prediction  ;  a  foretelling.  "  A  prophecy  or 
prognostication  of  things  to  come."  Burnet. 

2.  A  foretoken  ;  a  previous  sign.  Shak. 

PROG-N6s'T|-CA-TOR,  »».  One  who  prognosti- 
cates; a  foreknower;  a  foreteller.  Isa.  xlvii.  13 

PROGRAM,  n.  A  programme.  Bailey.  "  In  an 
otficial  program.       Ed.  Rev. 

mf  This  i«  the  English  form  of  the  word,  long 
■iiice  introduced  ;  but  the  French  programme  is  more 
coiuinonly  used.— See  PROGRAMME. 

yRg-nRAM'M.^,n.  [L.]  \.  (Grecian  Ant.)  KX&vr, 
which,  having  passed  the  Athenian  senate,  was 
fixed  on  a-  tablet  for  ptiblic  inspection,  before 
being  proposed  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
people.  Crnhb. 

2.  {Roman  Ant.)  An  edict  ptiblishrd  for  the 
purpose  of  making  known  whatever  concerned 
the  welfare  of  the  state.  Crabb. 
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3.  A  programme,    [a.]         Life  of  A.  Wood. 

4.  t  A  preface.  Warton. 

PR«')'GRAMME,  n.  [Gr.  wp6ypaniia;  itpoyp6<t>u,  to 
write  beforehand;  L.  ^f  It.  programma;  Sp. 
programa ;  Fr.  programme.]  An  old  university 
term  signifying  an  outline  of  the  speeches  or 
orations  to  be  delivered  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion : —  a  term  now  applied  to  an  outline  or 
sketch  of  any  entertainment,  performance,  or 
public  ceremony  ;  an  order  of  exercises. /^raru:^. 

PR(')G'RgS8  [|>r6g'gr?s,  .S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  R. 
C.  O.  VVr.  IVb.;  prdRr?.,  Ja.  K.  Entick],  n. 
[L.  progressus ;  progredior,  to  ad\iince;  It.pro- 
gresso  ;  Sp.  progrcso ;  Fr.  progrts.] 

1.  The  act  of  proceeding  or  going  forward ; 
motion  or  movement  onwards ;  advancement ; 
advance  ;  progression  ;  proficiency.  Shak. 

Out  of  Ethiopia,  beyond  Egypt,  had  been  a  (trange  iirou- 
real  for  ten  thousand  men.  JCaleiyh. 

From  Egypt  orts  their  firoffreiu  made  to  Greece, 
Wrappcdiu  the  fable  of  tlie  golden  fleece.  Deuham. 

2.  Formerly,  in  England,  the  travelling  of  the 
sovereign  to  visit  different  parts  of  his  domin- 
ions ;  a  journey  of  state.  "  Progresses  of  Eliz- 
abeth." Nichols. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  progreu  in  English  history  is 
that  of  James  I.  from  Scotland  u>  Loudon.  Bramle. 

3.  Intellectual  or  moral  advancement ;  im- 
provement in  knowledge  or  in  virtue. 

Solon  the  wise  his  progress  never  ceased. 

But  still  his  learning  with  his  days  increased.    Denham. 

Two  principles  govern  the  moral  and  intellectual  world. 
One  is  perpetual  progress;  tlic  other,  the  necessary  limits  to 
that  progress.  Geulrg. 

That  men,  as  a  race,  are  capable  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment, is  a  fact  attested  by  experience  and  history.     Flemuig. 

Syn.  —  Progress,  progression,  advance,  and  ad- 
vancement, all  denote  a  forward  inovenicnt.  Progress 
or  adrancement  in  learning  ;  progression  or  adnance- 
ment  frnin  one  stage  to  another  ;  adrance  in  wealth  or 
in  honor  ,  passage  by  land  or  by  water.  —  Progress  in 
knowledge  :  course  of  study  ;  improuemrnt  of  the 
mind;  proficiency  \i\  music.  —  See  ADVANCEMENT, 
Improvement,  Process. 

fPROG'R^ISS,  V.  n.    To  move  forward;  to  go  on. 
"  That  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks."         Shak. 
t  PROG'RgSS,  V.  a.    To  go  forward  in. 

In  8ui>ereminence  of  beatiflc  vision,  progressing  the  date- 
leas  and  irrcvoluble  circle  of  eternity.  Milton. 

PRO-GRESS',  V,  n.  [L.  progredior,  progressus  ; 
pro,  forward,  and  gradior,  to  step ;  It.  progre- 
dire;  Sp.  progresar.]  [i.  progres.sed  ;  pp. 
progressing,  progressed.]  To  move,  come, 
or  go  forward ;  to  proceed ;  to  advance. 

In  India,  railroads  and  other  improvements  are  progress- 
ing. Ch.  (Ml.,  1856. 

fltg-  "  This  verb  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable  by 
Sliakspeare  [B.  Jonsonj  and  Gilford  ;  but  it  is  now 
always  accented  on  the  second."  Craig. —  Ur.  John- 
son inserted  the  word  in  his  Dictionary,  noted  as 
"  not  in  use."  The  word  is  also  found  in  Milton, 
used  in  an  active  sense  ;  as,  "  To  progress  a  circle  "  ; 
—  in  this  sense,  however,  it  is  entirely  obsolete.  But 
the  neuter  verb  progress' ,  with  the  accent  on  the  sec- 
ond syllable,  is  of  modern  origin  or  revival  ;  and  it 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  an  Americanism.  It 
often  occurs  both  in  conversation  and  in  published 
writings,  though  a  great  part  of  our  best  writers  for- 
bear the  use  of  it.  But  it  has  of  late  been  niiirh  used 
in  England,  and  by  writers  of  high  rcs|>cctability. 
Among  the  numerous  English  authorities  that  may  be 
brought  forward  for  the  use  of  it,  are  the  following: 
R.  Houthey  (in  1799),  Sir  Rol>ert  Peel,  O'tJonnell, 
Coleridge,  Morell,  Dick,  HimhI,  Bulwer,  Dickens,  the 
British  Critic,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  Uuarterly 
Review,  the  Monthly  Review,  the  Eclectic  Review, 
the  Dublin  Review,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  the 
Christian  Observer,  and  the  Penny  ('yrlo|>.Tdla  ;  and 
It  IS  also  inserted  in  the  late  English  Dictionaries  of 
Maunder,  Kiiowles,  Smart,  Reid,  Ogilvie,  Boag, 
Clarke,  and  Wright. 

PRO-GR6s'SION  {pro-gr«sh'un),  n.  [L.  progres- 
sio  ;  It.  progressione ;  Sp.  progresion  ;  Fr.  pro- 
gression. ] 

1.  The  act  of  advancing ;  motion  or  move- 
ment forward ;  progress ;  advancement.    Locke. 

2.  Course  ;  passage.  Shak. 

3.  {Mxis.)  The  succession  of  chords  or  move- 
ment of  the  parts  in  hunuony.  Dteight. 

4.  {Math.)  A  series  in  which  the  terms 
increase  or  decrease  according  to  a  uniform 
law.  Davies  6;  Peck. 

,      5.  (Lnw.)  That  state  of  a  business  which  is 
neither  the  commencement  nor  the  end.  Rourier. 
Arithnelirjil  progression,  a   series   in   which   each 
term  is  derived  from  the  preceding  one  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  constant  quantity,  called  the  coiiiM«it  differ- 
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tHct.  Tlie  pro|tre«iiian  la  Mid  to  be  iaereariwf  or  i*. 
creasMg  kccoTiiitig  aa  the  common  dilTercne  l«  post- 
line  Of  negattre, —  Heumetruul  prugrttmun,  a  avriej)  in 
which  each  term  u  deriveal  from  iIm-  |irrr«lin(  one  by 
multiplying  it  by  a  rxinatant  (jiiantily.  calM  ilie  xttw 
of  the  progroHsion.  If  thn  ratio  i«  Krvatcr  than  unity, 
the  progresmon  is  increasmg  j  if  tlie  raiio  is  letts  than 
unity,  the  pnigreasion  i«  decreasing.  —llarmuHiral  pro- 
gression, a  serioH  of  niiiiil>er*  in  harmonir.il  |)r(>|Htr- 
lion,  or  such  that,  of  any  three  conDcrulivc  term*,  ilio 
first  IS  to  (ho  third  as  the  ditTetcnre  Itelweeu  tlin  firm 
and  second  is  to  ihe  difforenrc  between  llie  srrond 
and  third.  The  reciprocals  of  an  ariihmciical  pro 
gression  form  an  hannonicai  proportioH.  UmtUu. 

Syn.  — See  Advancement,  Pbosrcm. 

PRQ-GReS'BIQN-AL  (pro-gr«sh'un.#l),a.  Pertain- 
ing  to,  or  in  a  state  of,  progression.       Browne. 

PRO-GEfiS'SIQN-IST,  n.  An  advocate  for  prog- 
ress.  Ec.  Rev. 

PRO-GRfis'SJ VK,  a.  [M.  progressiro ;  Sp.progre- 
stvo ;  Fr.  progresaif]  Going  or  moving  for- 
ward ;  making  progress  ;  advancing  ;  proceed- 
ing.    "  Progressive  motion."  Broume. 

Their  wandering  course,  now  high,  now  low,  then  hid. 
Progressive,  retrograde,  or  sUnding  sUll.  MUlom, 

PRO-GRfiS'BlVE-LV,  ad.  By  motion  forward ;  by 
advancement.  Holder. 

PRQ-GRfes'SIVE-Neas,  n.  The  state  of  progresa- 
ing  or  advancing ;  advancement.  Johnson. 

PROGUE  (pr6g),  r.  n.  To  steal ;  to  prog.  "Like 
Bi  proguing  knA\c"     [Low.]  Beau.  If  FL 

PRO-Hi  BIT,  r.  a.  [L.  prohibeo,  prohibitus ;  pro, 
forth,  and  habto,  to  have,  to  hold  ;  It.  proibire; 
Sp.  prohibir;  Fr.  prohiber.]     [t.  puouibited: 

pp.  PKOIUHITINO,  prohibited.] 

1.  To  hinder;  to  debar;  to  prevent. 

Gates  of  burning  adamant 
Barred  over  us  prohibit  all  egress.  MiUo*. 

2.  To  forbid ;  to  interdict ;  to  inhibit. 

Div'ne  law,  simplv  moral,  rommandeth  or  prohibiletk  ac- 
tions good  or  evil  in  respect  of  their  inward  naturv  and 
quality-  Watts, 

Syn.  — See  Pobbid. 

PRO-  IITb'IT-PR,  n.  One  who  prohibits ;  a  forbid- 
der;  an  interdicter.  Sherwood. 

PR0-H|-BT"TI0N  (pr6-h?-bl8h'vij),  n.  [L.  prohi- 
bitio  ;  It.  proibizione  ;  Sp.prohibicion;  Tr.  pro- 
hibition.] 

1.  The  act  of  prohibiting ;  an  interdiction ;  an 
interdict ;  a  forbiddancc. 

The  law  of  God  in  the  ten  commandments  consista  mostly 
of  pruhiixtioHs;  thou  shalt  not  du  such  a  thing.  TiUoltom. 

2.  (Lair.)  A  writ  issued  by  a  superior  court 
to  forbid  an  inferior  court  from  proceedmg  in  a 
cause  depending  before  it,  on  the  suggestion 
that  the  cognizance  of  such  cause  does  not  be  - 
long  to  it.  BurriU. 

PRO-H|-Bl"TIQN-l8T,  n.  An  advocate  for  pro 
hibitory  measures.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

PRp-HlB'l-TlVE,  a.  [It.  proibitiro  ;  Fr.  prohibi- 
tif]    That  prohibits ;  prohibitory.  Barrow. 

PRQ-HIb'I-TO-RV,  a.  [L.  prohibitorius  ;  Sp.  pro- 
htbitorio.]  Imulying  prohibition  ;  prohibiting  ; 
forbidding.     "  Prohibitory  laws."  Burke. 

t  PROlN,  r.  a.  [Fr.  provipier.']  To  lop ;  to  trim  j 
to  prune.     "  The  proimng  knife."      B.  Jonson. 

t  PROIn,  v.  n.  To  be  employed  in  pnming.  Bacon, 

PRO-JfiCT',  r.  a.    [L.  projicio,  projectus ;  pro,  foi» 

ward,  and  jacio,  to  throw  ;    It.  progettare ;  Spi 

proyectar ;    Fr.  projeter.]     [i.  pbujected  ;  j^ 

projecting,  projected.] 

1.  To  throw  or  cast  forward ;  to  throw ;  to  cast. 

Bcfor«  bis  feet  herself  she  did  project.  'jiimsii 


The  asrrnding  t  illos 
Project  long  shadows  o'er  the  crystal  tide. 


Pope. 


2.  To   exhibit  the  form  of,  as  of  an  image 
thrown  on  a  mirror. 

A  plan  ofthe  naked  linc«  of  longitude  or  latitude  pryrrtrH 
on  the  meridian.  H'att*. 

3.  To  plan  ;  to  scheme  ;  to  contrive ;  to  devise. 

What  sit  we  then  pr9jecti»g  peaca  and  war?         MUlom. 

Syn. —  Se«  Devise. 

PRO-j6ct',  r.  n.  To  shoot  forward;  to  extend 
bevond  something  else ;  to  jut ;  to  protrtide. 
"  The  cornice  projects."  Johnson. 

PROJ'SCT,  n.      [It.  ptrogetto ;   Sp.  proyecto ;   Fr. 


MiEN,  SIR;    MdVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    bClL.,  BOS,  rOlE.  — 9,  Q,  ;,  {,  soft;  E,  G,  {,  g,  hard;  §  as  z;   ^  as  gz.  —  TUIS,  tbia. 
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2.  Caused  by  proj 
"  Projectile  motion.' 


PROJECTILE 

projet-l   A  plan  ;  a  scheme  ;  a  contrivance ;  a  de  •  i 
vice  ;  a  design   "  Projects  of  happiness."  Rogers. 
Syn.  —  tJee  Design. 
PIlO-Jf;c'T|LE,  a.     [Fr.]     1.  Impelling  forward. 

Thp  ploneta  nre  constantly  acted  upon  by  two  different 
ii>rreg'  \\i.  eravity  or  attraction  and  MMprojucUk  forte. 

•        '*  Cheytte. 

action;   impelled  forward. 
Arbuthnot. 

PRO-JEC'T!LE,  n.  [It.  projettile  \  Sp.  proyectil; 
Fr.  projectile.]  {Mech.)  A  body  which,  having 
had  a  motion  in  space  impressed  upon  it  by 
some  external  force,  is  abandoned  by  that  force 
and  left  to  pursue  its  course,  as  a  stone  thrown 
by  the  hand,  or  a  ball  discharged  from  a  can- 
non. Hidton. 
^f  Projectiles,  the  branch  of  mechanics  which 
treats  of  the  motion,  range,  &.C.,  of  bodies  projected 
into  space. 

PRQ-JEC'TION,  n.     [L.  project io ;  It.  projezione  ; 
Sp.  proyeccion  \  Fr.  projection.'] 

1.  The  act  of  projecting  or  impelling  forward ; 
a  throwing  forwards.  Browne. 

2.  That  which  projects  or  juts  out ;  a  part 
jutting  out,  as  of  a  building.  Crabb. 

3.  A  plan  ;  a  delineation ;  a  map. 

That  iirojectioH  of  the  stars  is  best  which  includes  in  It  all 
the  stars  in  our  horizon.  Watts. 

4.  The  act  of  planning  or  designing.  "  A  pro- 
jection of  a  new  scheme."  _  Johnsmi. 

5.  A  scheme  ;  a  design ;  a  project.  Davenant. 

6.  {Old  Chem.)  The  crisis  of  an  operation,  or 
the  moment  of  transmutation  of  metals.  Bacon. 

7.  {Persp.)  The  representation  of  any  object 
on  the  perspective  plane.  Brande. 

Mercator'^  projectinn,  a  representation  of  a  portion 
of  tlie  sphere  on  a  plane,  in  which  both  the  meridians 
and  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  straiglit  lines  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  the  length  of  tlie  degrees  of  lati- 
tude is  increased  from  the  equator  towards  each  pole 
in  the  same  proportion  in  which  that  of  the  degrees 
of  longitude  is  increased  by  making  tlie  meridians 
parallel.  Hutton. —  Projection  of  a  point  upon  a  plane, 
{Descriptive  Oeom.)  tlie  foot  of  a  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  drawn  through  the  point.  —  Projection  of  a 
gtraiirht  line  upon  a  plane,  the  trace  of  a  plane  passed 
through  the  line  and  perpendicular  to  tlie  plane.  — 
Projection  of  a  curried  line  upon  a  plane,  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  plane  with  a  cylinder  passed  through  the 
curve  and  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane.  Z>a.  •$•/•. 
—  Ortho(rrapluc  or  orthogonal  projection,  projection 
made  by  projecting  lines  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
projection.  —  Oblique  projection,  projection  made  by 
oblique  and  parallel  lines.  —  Divergent  projection,  pro- 
jection made  by  lines  drawn  through  a  point  called 
the  point  of  projection.  —  Spherical  projection,  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  upon  a  plane  ac- 
cording to  some  geometrical  law,  so  that  the  differ- 
ent points  in  the  representation  can  be  accurately  re- 
ferred to  their  positions  on  the  sphere.  The  plane  on 
which  the  projection  is  made  is  called  the  primitive 
plane;  and,  if  it  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
sphere,  the  great  circle  cut  out  by  it  is  called  the  prim- 
itive circle.  Wlien  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
axw  of  the  primitive  circle,  and  at  an  infinite  distance, 
and  the  projecting  lines  are  perpendicular  to  the  prim- 
itive plane,  the  projection  is  called  the  orthographic 
projection.  When  the  eye  is  supposed  to  he  at  the  pole 
of  the  primitive  circle,  the  projection  is  divergent,  and 
is  called  the  .-itereo graphic  projection.  When  the  eye  is 
supposed  to  he  in  the  axis  of  the  primitive  circle,  and 
at  a  distance  from  its  pole  equal  to  the  sine  of  45^,  tlie 
projection  is  also  divergent,  and  called  the  globu'ar 
projection.  — Onomomc projection,  a  projection  in  which 
the  eye  is  sup|K>sed  to  be  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere, 
and  the  principal  plane  is  tan«ent  to  the  surface  of  the 
sphere  at  a  p(Jint  which  is  called  the  principal  point. — 
Polar  projection,  a  projection  in  which  the  eye  is  "sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  the  princi- 
pal plane  passes  through  one  of  the  polar  circles. 

Powder  of  projection,  a  powder  or  substance  sup- 
posed by  the  alcliemists  to  be  capable  of  transninting 
baser  metals  into  gold,  or  of  increasing  gold.     Crabb. 

fPRO-JECT'MfNT,  n.  Project;  scheme;  de- 
sign ;  contrivance.  Clarendon. 

PRO-JECT'OR,  n.  One  who  projects;  a  wild  or 
extravagant  schemer.  Addison. 

Chemists,  and  other  projectors,  propose  to  themselves 
things  utterly  impracticable.  L'Ei>trange. 

PRO-JfiCT'URE  (pro-j6kt'yur),  n.  U^.  projectura; 
It.  projottura ;  Sp.  proyectvra  ;  Fr.  projecture.i 
{Arch.)  Apart  jutting  out;  a  projection.  Bailey. 

PRO.JET  (pro-zha'),  n.  [Fr.,  a  project,  a  plan.'] 
{Inte)~national  Law.)  A  draught  of  a  proposed 
treaty  or  convention.  Bouvier. 
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PRO-lApsE',  t).  n.  llj. prolabor, prolapsus]  To 
fall  down  or  forward ;  to  protrude,     [u.]     Ash. 

PRQ  LAPSE',  n.     Prolapsus,    [r.]         Buchanan. 

PR O- LAP ' S US,  n.  [L.  prolahor,  prolapsus,  to  fall 
forward.]  '{Med.)  The  falling  down  or  protru- 
sion of  a  part  through  the  orifice  with  which  it 
is  naturally  connected,  as  of  the  uterus,  rectum, 
&c.  Dunglison. 

PRO  LAP'TION,  w.  [h.  prolapsio.]  Act  of  falling 
down;  prolapsus.  Wright. 

PRO-LATE',  V.  a.  [L.  profero,prolattis,  to  bring 
forth.]     To  pronounce ;  to  utter,    [r.]    Howell. 

PRO'LATE  [pro'lat,  S.  E.  Wb.  Ash;  prSI'at,  W.  ; 
pro-lat',  Sw.  Wr.],a.  Extended  beyond  an  exact 
spliere  or  figure  ;  —  opposed  to  oblate.  Cheyne. 
Prolate  spheroid,  (Oeom.)  a  solid  that  may  be  gen- 
erated by  revolving  an  ellipse  about  its  transverse  axis. 
Its  volume  is  equivalent  to  two  thirds  of  that  of  the 
circumscribing  cylinder.  Dacies. 

PRO-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  prolatio,  a  bringing  forth  ; 
It.  2»'ol{i~ione  ;  Sp.  prolacion  ;  Fr.  prolation.] 

1.  Utterance  ;  pronunciation.  "  The  prola- 
tion of  certain  words."  Ray. 

2.  The  act  of  deferring  ;  delay.      Ainsworth. 

3.  {Ancient  Mus.)  A  method  o"  determining 
the  power  of  semibreves  and  minims.       Moore. 

PRO'LEG,  n.  [L.  pro,  for,  and  Eng.  leg.]  {Ent.) 
One  of  the  fleshy,  exarticulate,  pediform,  often 
retractile  organs,  which  assist  certain  larva?  in 
walking  and  other  motions,  but  which  disap- 
pear in  the  perfect  insect.  Bra7ide. 

PR0L-5-G6M'5-NA,  n.pl.  [Gr.  Tpolsyilttva  ;  irpoXi- 
yu),  to  say  beforehand  ;  ttoo,  before,  and  ).iyu>,  to 
say.]  Preliminary  or  introductory  observations 
or  remarks  prefixed  to  a  work.  Steevens. 

PROL-g-GOM'g-NA-RY,  a.  Introductory  ;  prelim- 
inary ;  prefatory.  Ec.  Rev. 

PROL-E-GOM'?-n6n,  n.  [Gr.  Trpolfyipevov.]  An 
introduction.  —  See  Prolegomena,     [r.] 

Preface  to  Stokes  on  the  Prophets,  1759. 

PRO-LEP'SIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  irpoJ.rii^if  ;  vpoXiip- 
jidvu),  ■rT()o?.i'i4'opat,  to  anticipate  ;  vp  ,  before,  and 
XapPai'io,  to  take  ;  Fr.  prolepse.] 

1.  {Chron.)  The  dating  of  an  event  before 
the  time  it  happened  ;  prochronism.    Theobald. 

2.  {Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  objections  are 
anticipated.  Bramhall. 

PRO-LEP'TIC,  )  a.      [Gr.  TipoXn^riKOi.] 

PRO-LEP'TI-CAL,  >        1.  Pertaining  to  prolepsis. 

2.  Previous  ;  antecedent.  Glanvill. 

3.  {Med.)  Anticipating  the  usual  time  ;  — ap- 
plied to  a  periodical  phenomenon,  recurring  at 
progressively  shorter  intervals.  Johnson. 


PRO-LEP'T{-CAL-LY,    ad. 
tion ;  antecedently. 


By  way  of  anticipa- 
Bentley. 


PRO-LEP'TjCS,  n.  pi.  {Med.)  The  art  or  the 
science  of  predicting  in  medicine.  Dr.  haycock. 

PR6l-E-tAirE',  n.  [Fr.]  That  cla.ss  of  the 
community  who  depend  solely  upon  physical 
labor  for  support ;  the  laboring  class.     Brande. 

fPROL-g-TA'Ng-OUS,  a.  [L.  proletaneus.]  Hav- 
ing a  numerous  offspring.  Cole. 

PROL-jp-TA'RJ-AN,  a.     Mean  ;  vile.       Httdibras. 

PROL-?-TA'RJ-AN-I§M,  n.  The  state  of  the prold- 
taire  or  laboring  class.  G.  S.  Hillard. 

PROL-5-TA'RI-AT,  n.  The  laboring  class ;  peas- 
antry. "  The  rule  oi  the  proletariat."  Jllvst.  News. 

PR6l'5-TA-RY,  w.  [L.  proletarius.]  {Roman 
Ant.)  A  citizen  of  the  lowest  class,  who  served 
the  state  with  his  children.  Burton. 

PRSl'I-CIDE,  n.  [L.  proles,  ofFsprinsr,  and  ceedo, 
to  slay.]  {Medical  Jurisprudence.)  The  destruc- 
tion of  human  offspring; — a  term  including 
infanticide  and  foeticide.  Bouvier. 

PRO-LlF'ER-oCs,_a.      [L.  proles,  offspring,  and 
.)  Noting  a  branch  or  a  clus 


_/ero,  to  bear.]   {Bot. 
ter  of  flowers  from  which  another  rises. 


Gray. 
Wright. 


PRO-LTF'1-CA-CY,  n.     Prolificness. 

PRO-LlF'lC,  )  a.     [It.    ^    Sp.  prolifico, 

PRO-LIF'J-CAL,  )  L.  proles,  offspring,  and 
to  make  ;  Fr.  prolijiqiie.] 

1.  Having  power  of  generating  or  producing ; 


from 
facio, 


prolongatio:n 

productive  ;  fruitful ;  fertilizing ;    fertile ;    gen 

erative.     "  Each />ro^*/('c  shower."  Pope. 

2.  {Bot.)  Proliferous,     [r.]  Wright 

Syn. —  See  Fertile. 

PRO-LIF'j-CAL-LY,  ad.    Productively.     Johnson. 

PRO-LIF-J-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  producing 
oH'spring ;  the  generation  of  young.       Broicne. 

PRO-LIF'JC-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  prolific  ; 
fruitfulness.  Hcott, 

PRO-LiX'  [pro-llks',  S.  W.  P.J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Svi. 
Wr. ;  pro-liks'  or  pro'ljks,  Wb.],a.  [L. prohrus ; 
pro,  forth,  and  laxus,  loose ;  It.  prolisso ;  Sp. 
prolijo ;  Fr.  prolixe.] 

1.  Long  ;  lengthened  out ;  diftuse  ;  not  con- 
cise ;  wordy  :  —  tiresome  ;  tedious  ;  wearisome. 

Should  I  at  large  repeat 
The  bead-roll  of  her  vicious  tricks, 
Mj  poem  would  be  tooprolijc.  Prior. 

2.  t  Of  long  duration.  Ayliffe. 
Syn.  —  See  Diffuse. 

t  PRO-LlX'IOyS  (-Uk'shus),  a.     1.  Prolix  ;  long. 

"  His  prolixious  sea-wandering."      Nash,  1599. 

2.  Causing  delay  ;  tedious ;  dilatory.     Shak. 

PRO-LIx'I-TY,  n.  [li.  prolixilas  ;  It.  j^roUssita; 
Sp.  2-1'olijidiid  ;  Fr.  prolixite.]  The  quality  or 
the  state  of  being  prolix  ;  want  of  brevity  ;  tedi- 
ous length.  Waterland. 
Independently  of  the  defects  of  language,  ^jro/ij-i///  is  one 
of  the  deadly  sins  of  our  elder  writers.  U.  Rogers. 

PRO-LIx'LY,  arf.    At  great  length;  tediously 

On  these,  prolixly  thankful,  she  enlarged.  lirnden. 

PR0-LIX'N5;SS,  n.      Prolixity.  A.  Smith. 

II  PR6L'0-CU-T0R,  or  PRO-LOC'U-TOR  [prSl'o- 
ku-tur,  .S.  Sm.\  pro-lo-kii'tur,  P.  Ja.  IFV. ;  pro- 
lok'u-tur,  J.  F.  K.  R.  C.  Wb'.;  prol-o-ku'tor,  W.). 
n.  [L.  pro,  for,  before,  and  loquor,  to  speak/j 
One  who  speaks  for  or  before  others  ;  a  spokes- 
man :  —  the  speaker  or  chairman  of  a  convoca- 
tion. South. 
4Cg"  "In  compliance  with  so  many  authorities,  I 
placed  the  accent  on  the  antepenulfiniate  syllable  of 
interlocutor;  and  nearly  the  same  authorities  oblige 
me  to  place  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  of  this 
word  ;  for  so  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  As-h,  W. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  Fenning, 
and  Bailey  accent  it.  But,  surely,  these  two  words 
ought  not  to  he  iiifferently  accented  ;  and  if  my  opin- 
ion had  any  weight,  I  would  accent  them  both  on  the 
penultimate,  as  they  may  be  considered  exactly  like 
words  ending  in  ator,  and  ought  to  be  accented  in  the 
same  manner.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  are  very 
singular  in  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable." 
Walker.  — See  INTERLOCUTOR. 

II  PRSL-O-CU'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  state  or  the 
office  of  a  prolocutor.  Johnson. 

t  PROL'O-^IZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  vpo7.oyi(,o).]  To  de- 
liver a  prologue,     [r.]  Beau,  if  Fl. 

PR6l'0-9IZ-5R,  n.  One  who  delivers  a  prologue ; 
—  also  written  prologuiser.     [ii.]  Lloyd. 

II  PROL'OGUE  (pi-Sl'Sg)  [prbl'Sg,  S.  IF.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Sm.;  pro'lSg,  Ja.  A'.  Wb.;  pro'l8g  or  prSl'Sg, 
Wr.],n.  [Gt .  Ttpd'/.oyoi ;  irpS  and /.tyw,  to  speak ; 
L.  prologus  ;  It.  &  Sp.  pro/ogo ;  Fr.  proloytte.] 

1.  A  preface  ;  an  introduction.  Milton. 

2.  A  piece,  usually  in  verse,  recited  before 
the  representation  of  a  play,  and  serving  as  an 
introduction  to  it. 

Two  truths  are  told 
As  happ.v  jirolopiien  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  tlie  iriiperial  theme.  '  Sliak. 

3.  fOne  who  delivers  a  prologue.     Old  Play. 
Syn. —  See  Preface. 

II  t  PR6l'5guE  (prSl'Sg),  V.  a.  To  introduce  with 
a  formal  preface.  Shak, 

PRO- LONG',  I',  a.  [It.  proltingare,  from  L.  pro, 
forth,  and  lougus,  long;  Sp.prolongar;  Fr.  pro- 
longer.]      [t.   prolonged  ;   pp.  prolonging, 

PROLONGED.] 

1.  To  lengthen  or  draw  out ;  to  protract ;  to 
continue.     "  To  prolong  his  life."  Surrey. 

The  unhappy  queen  with  talk  prolonged  the  night.  Dnjden- 

2.  To  put  off  to  a  distant  time  ;  to  postpone. 


To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  sudden; 

For  I  myself  nm  not  so  well  provided 

As  else  1  would  be  were  the  day  prolonged. 


Sliak. 


PRO-LON'gAte,  v.a.     To  prolong;  to  extend; 

to  lengthen,     [r.]  Wright. 

PRO-LON-GA'TION  [pr5-lon-ga'shun,  S.  P.  Ja.  K. 


A,  E,  f,  0,  U,  y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  C,  t.  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  obseure ;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;   HtiR,  IIER; 


PROLONGER 
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PROMPTITUDE 


Sm.  Wr.   IVb. ;  prBl-nn-gft'shun,  IV.  J.  F.],  n. 

tit.  prolwiffazione  i  S'p.prolongacion;  ¥t.  pro- 
inpntion.] 

1.  The  act  of  prolongin>j  or  lengthening;  pro- 
traction.    "  The  proloiif/ution  of  life."     Haron, 

2.  Delay;   postponeiiient.      "'Y\\e  proloiuja- 
tion  of  days  for  payment  of  moneys."       liacon. 

PEO-LdN^'^lR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  pro- 
longs. More. 

tPRQ-LfiNG'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  prolonging ; 
prolongation.  Shaftesbury. 

PRO-LU'^IQN  (pro-ia'zhvn),  n.  [L.  prolmio ;  pro, 
Itefore,  and  lud'o,  to  play  ;  It.  prolusione ;  Sp.  A 
Fr.  prolusion.] 

1.  A  prelude  ;  an  introduction.         Hakewell. 

2.  A  trial ;  an  essay.  Eustace. 

t  PR(')M-A-NA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  pro,  forth,  and  mano, 
mrtu«<«OT,  to  flow.]  A  flowing  forth;  efflux. 3/ore. 

II  PIK'iM-e-NADR',  or  PRr)M-?-NADE'  [prSm-?- 
nad',  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.;  pr6m-?-iiad',  Wr.  Wb.],  n. 
[Fr.] 

1.  A  walk  for  pleasure  or  for  exercise.  Burke. 

2.  A  place  for  walking  for  pleasure  or  for  ex- 
ercise. Mountagu. 

II  PROM-g-NADE',  V.  n.  \Fr.  promener,  from  L. 
promino,  to  drive  forward  or  along.]     [i.  ruoM- 

ENADKD;    pp.    I'UOMENADINO,    PnOMEXADKI).] 

To  walk  for  pleasure  or  for  exercise ;  to  take  a 
walk.  Qu-  Rev- 

II  PR6M-g-NAD'5R,  n.    One  who  promenades. 

t  PRQ-MftR'|T,  V.  a.    [L.  promereo.] 

1.  To  deserve  ;  to  merit.  Pearson. 

2.  To  confer  a  favpr  on  ;  to  oblige.    Bp.  Hall. 
PRO-ME-ROP' I-D.M,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  Tto6,  before,  and 

/jfoo|,"thc  bee-eater.  —  See  MEnoviD.n.]  (Or- 
nith.)  A  family  of  tenuirostral  birds  of  the  order 
Passeres,  including  the  sub-families  Proinero- 
pino!  and  Cecrebince;  sun-birds.  Gray. 

PRO-MER-g-PI'JVJE,  n.  pi.     [See  Promeropi- 
D-K.]    (Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  tenu- 
irostral    birds    of 
the  order  Passeres 

an  d  family  Prome-  Nectarinia  fiunosa. 

ropid<e ;  sun-birds.     Gray. 

PRO-ME'THp-AN,  rt,  [Gr.  ripo/ziy^fof,  Prometheus.] 
'  1.  Pertaining  to  Prometheus,  one  of  the  Ti- 
tans, who  stole   fire  from  heaven,  and  taught 
mortals  its  use. 

2.  Possessing  the  life-giving  power  of  the  fire 
which  Prometheus  stole  from  heaven.        Shak. 

PRQ  ME'THp-AN,  n.  1.  A  small  glass  tube,  or 
bulb,  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
surrounded  with  an  inflammable  mixture,  which 
it  ignites  on  being  pressed,  and  thereby  affords 
an  instantaneous  light.  Bratide. 

2.  A  lucifer-raatch.  Simmonds. 

PR6m'1-NE:NCE,  n.  [Jj.  prominentia  ;  It.  protni- 
nenza;  Sp.  prominenria  ;  Vr.  prominence.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  prominent ;  a  projec- 
tion ;  a  protuberance. 

The  rock  Itself  \»  broken  into  numberless  pinnacles,  insu- 
lated ;ii'omin<'ncex,  and  fantastic  forms.  Ktwlace. 

2.  Conspicuousness ;  distinction.        Wright. 

PR0m'|-N6n-CY,  n.    Prominence.  Browne. 

PR6m'I-n6NT,  a.  [L.  promineo,  prominens,  to 
stand  or  jut  out ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  prominente ;  Fr.  pro- 
minent.'] 

1.  Standing  out  beyond  other  parts ;  juttinj^ 
out ;  projecting  ;  protuberant.  "  Some  promi- 
nent rock."  Chapman. 

8omc  have  their  eves  stand  »o  prominent,  m  the  hare,  that 
they  can  see  as  well  oehiiid  a*  before  them.  Ray. 

2.  Conspicuous ;  eminent ;  distinguished  ;  cel- 
ebrated ;  famous  ;  as,  "  A  prominent  man." 

Syn. —  That    is   prominent   or   ■protuberant   which 

firojects  out  beyond  the  surface,  or  beyond  a  certain 
ine  ;  that  is  conspicuous  which  is  easily  seen  by  many. 
Prominent  feature  or  figure  ;  a  protuberant  knob ;  a 
eonspiruoui  situation. 

PROM'l-NfeNT-LY,  ad.  In  a  prominent  manner  ; 
conspicuously ;"  eminently.  Todd. 

PRr>M-lS-cO'|-TV,n.    Promiscuousness.  £c.  Rer. 

PRQ-MlS'Oli-oOs,  a.  ^.  promis^nius ;  mi sceo,  to 
mix  ;  It.  if  Sp.  promtscuo  ;  Fr.  promiscu.] 


1.  Mixed  or  mingled;  confused;  undistin- 
guished. "A  rude, |>rom«.tcMo«M  crowd."  J>ryden. 

A  wild  where  weeds  and  flower*  promiteuoui  shoot.  J'oiie. 

2.  Common  ;  indiscriminate. 

'  PromiKuout  love,  by  marriage  waa  restntlned.     Hotcommon. 

PRQ-MIs'C'V-oOh-LV,  ad.  In  a  promiscuous 
manner;  confusedly;  iudiscriiuinatcly.  Philips. 

PRQ-MIs'CV-OV8-N£88,  n.  The  stole  of  being 
promiscuous.  Ash. 

PRf)M'|SE,  n.  [L.  promissum;  It.  promcssa; 
Sp.  promesa ;  Fr.  promesse.] 

1.  A  declaration  or  engagement,  verbal  or 
written,  to  do  or  not  to  do  some  particular 
thing ;  assurance  of  a  benefit ;  word  pledged. 

We,  aeconliuK  to  his  in-omise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a 

new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  '1  i'eL  iii.  Hi. 

\l\»  promisfji  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty  i 

But  Ills  |)crfornianee,  as  he  now  is,  nothing.         Shai. 

Thou  oughtesi  to  be  nice,  even  to  sui>enititi<in,  in  keening 

thy  promiMn:  and  therelbrc  thou  shoulJst  be  equally  cautious 

in  making  them.  Fatler. 

2.  Performance  or  grant  of  what  is  promised. 

Now  are  they  ready,  looking  for  a  promise  fl-om  thee. 

Acln  xx\\\.  21. 

3.  Expectation ;  hope.  "  A  gentleman  of  the 
greatest  promise."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  "A  promise  Is  made  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
quest preferred  to  us.  It  iiii plies  the  pri'senco  of  the 
party  proferriiij;  the  reipiest,  or  of  huuio  one  for  him, 
and  confers  upon  him  a  perfect  moral  right  to  have  it 
fulfilled,  and  brings  U8  und.^'r  a  moral  obligation  to 
fulfil  it.  In  order  to  constitute  a  promise,  three  things 
are  necessary  :  1.  The  voluntary  consent  or  intention 
of  the  promisor  ;  2.  The  expression  or  outward  signifi- 
cation of  that  intention  ;  3.  The  acceptance  of  the 
promise  by  the  party  to  wliom  it  is  made."  Fleming. 
—  Promises  and  engasements  are  made  by  words  ;  and 
word  is  soniotiines  put  for  hath.  Make  a  promise  or 
eniragcmeut ;  give  your  tcord.  Fulfil  your  promises, 
perform  your  engagements,  and  keep  your  word. 

PROM'ISE,  17.  rt.  [L.  promitto,  promissus;  pro, 
forward,  and  mitto,  to  send  ;  It.  promettere ;  Sp. 
prometer  ;   Fr.  prometfre.]       [t.  promised  ;  pp. 

PKOMISINO,  PKOMISEU.] 

1.  To  assure,  or  make  sure,  by  promise;  to 
pledge  by  contract.  "  Promise  me  life,  and  I'll 
confess.  Shak. 

2.  To  give  expectation  of.  "  That  false  fruit 
that  promised  clearer  sight."  Milton. 

3.  To  make  declaration  to,  to  do  or  not  to  do 
some  particular  thing  ;  to  assure  ;  to  give  as- 
surance.   "  Great  joy  he  promised."        Milton. 

PR6m'ISE,  v.  n.  1.  To  make  a  promise  ;  to  pledge 
one's  self;  to  engage.  Shak. 

I  dare  jiromine  for  this  play  that,  in  the  roughness  of  the 
numliers,  which  was  so  designed, you  will  gee  somewliat  more 
munterly  than  any  of  my  former  tragc<Ues.  Drydev. 

2.  To  give  or  afford  hopes  or  expectation 
of  good.      "The   business   is  in  a  promising 


t  PR6m'QNT,  n.    A  promontory. 


Febham, 


way. 


Todi. 


t  PROM'ISE^BREACH,  n.  Violation  of  promise. 
"Criminal  ...  of  promise-breach."  Shak. 

PR^M'jSE-BREAK'pR,  n.  A  violator  of  promises. 
"  He  is  an  hourly  promise-breaker."  Shak. 

PR6m'|SE-CRAMMED  (-kramd),  a.  Filled  with 
promises.  Shak. 

PR6M-18-EE',  n.  {Law.)  One  to  whom  a  proinise 
has  been  made.  Chitty. 

PR6m'|SE-KEEP'ING,  n.   Adherence  to  promise. 

lie  was  ever  precise  in  promitK-keeping.  Shak. 

PR6m'IS-(;r,  n.    One  who  promises.     B.  Jonson. 

PR6m'IS-ING,  a.  Giving  promise  ;  affording  hope 
or  expectation  of  good  ;  encouraging. 

PR6m'|S-ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  promises.  Shak. 

PR6M'1S-1NG-LY,  ad.     In  a  promising  manner. 

PR6m'IS-OR,  or  PROM-JS-OR'  (130),  n.  (Law.) 
One  who  promises. 

49-  It  is  pmnounred  prSm-js.or'  when  used  in  op- 
position to  promisee.     Chitty. 

PRO-.mIs'SJVE,  rt.  [L.promissit:us.]  Making,  or 
implying,  a  promise,     [u.]  Fotcler. 

PR()M'l8-89-Rl-LY,  ad.    By  yay  of  promise. 

PR('')M'IS-SQ-RV,  a.  [It.  promissorio;  Sp.  pro- 
misorio.]  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  a  prom- 
ise. "  Promissory  lies  of  great  men."  Arbuthnot. 
Promissory  note,  (Aaw.)  a  written  promise  to  pay  a 
person  therein  named  abKolulely  and  nncondilionally 
a  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  time  speciHed.      BurriU. 


PR«')M'9N-TO-RY,  n.  [I,,  prnmontorium  ;  pro 
for,  before,  and  mans,  mantis,  a  mountain  ;  It.  i 
Sp.  promoniot  io  ;  Fr.  promontoire.] 

L  High  land  extenuiiig  into  the  sea  beyond 
the  regular  line  of  coast ;  a  headland.  "  A 
promontory  that  overhangs  the  aca."  Pope. 

Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promfmlnry. 

And  spies  a  tar-oir  shore  where  he  would  tread.      Shak. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  projection  at  the  inner  parie* 
of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  lJwtgli§on. 

PRO-MOTF;',  t.  a.  [L.  promoreo,  promotuM ;  pro, 
forward,  and  moreo,  mot  us,  to  move ;  It.  pro- 
morerc;    Sp,  promoter;   Fr.  promouroir.]     [i. 

PKOMOTEIi;  pp.  PHOMOTINO,  PIIOMOTKII.] 

1.  To  move  or  put  forvvard  ;  to  forward  ;  to 
advance.   "  Born  to  promote  all  truth."   Mtlton. 

Next  to  religion,  let  your  care  be  to  jrromou  justice.      fiacun, 

2.  To  elevate  ;  to  exalt ;  to  raise ;  to  prefer. 

I  will  promote  thee  unto  very  great  honor.     Kum.  xxii.  17. 

Syn.  —  To  promote,  advance,  and  encourage  are  ap- 
plicable tioth  to  pcrsonH  and  tn  Iltings  ;  to  forirard,  to 
tilings  only  ;  to  prefer,  to  persona  only.  Meritorious 
persons  and  works  of  utility  are  to  he  encouraged,  pro- 
moted, and  adraneed  ;  a  good  design,  furrnrdrd ;  a 
clergyman  is  preferred  to  a  l>enelice  ;  a  military  officer 
is  promoteJ.  A  philanthropist  is  said  to  endeavor  to 
promote  tlie  welfare  of  mankind,  and  to  foncard  such 
objects  as  are  undertaken  with  this  view. 

t  PRQ-MOTE',  V.  t>.  To  incite  another  to  conten- 
tion ;  to  inform  against  any  one.  Drayton. 

PRO-MOT'fR,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  pro- 
motes ;  an  advancer ;  a  forwarder ;  an  encour- 
agcr.     " /'/■owo<«-«  of  charity."  Atterbury. 

2.  +An  inciter  to  strife;  an  informer.  Ttuser. 

PR(^-MO'TION,  n.  [It.  promoziote  ;  Sp.  promo- 
cion  ;  Fr.  promotion.]  Act  of  promoting ;  state 
of  being  promoted ;  advancement ;  preferment. 

Monv  fair  proiNori'oiu 
Are  daily  given  to  ennoble  those 
That  scarce  some  two  days  since  were  worth  a  noble.     Shak- 

Syn.  —  See  Advancement. 

PRO-Mo'T|VE,  a.  Tending  to  promote;  apt  to 
forward;  advancing;  helpful.  Hume. 

t  PRO-m6vE',  v.  a.    [L.  promoveo."]  To  promote  ; 

to  advance.  Suckling. 

+  PRO-m6 V'?R,  n.  A  promoter  or  inciter.  Joye. 
PR(").MPT    (prSmt),   a.     [L.   promptus;  promo,  to 

bring  forth  ;  pro,  forth,  and  emo,  to  take  ;  It.  ^ 

Sp.  pronto  ;  Fr.  prompt.] 

1.  Ready  ;  quick  ;  apt.  "  Prompt  obedience." 
Pope.     "  Prompt  in  payment."    Johnson. 

I  was  too  hastv  to  condemn  unheard. 

And  you,  pcrnapa,  too  jimmpt  in  your  replica.    Drjfdem. 

2.  Easy  ;  unobstructed,     [r.] 

The  reception  of  light  into  the  body  of  the  buUdinjr  waa 
very  jirompL  B  uUan. 

Syn.  — See  Diligent,  Ready. 

PROMPT  (pr6mt),r.  a.  [l.  PROMPTED; pp.  PROMPT- 
INO,  PROMPTED.] 

1.  To  make  ready  ;  to  quicken  ;  to  urge  on  ; 
to  impel ;  to  stimulate  ;  to  incite. 

Rage  prompted  them  at  length,  and  fbnnd  them  anna.  MilUm, 
Kind  occasion  promitU  their  warm  desirca.  Pope. 

2.  To  assist  when  at  a  loss,  especially  for 
words,  as  an  actor,  or  a  speaker.  Shak. 

He  needed  not  one  to  promtpt  biin,  becanae  ha  cnuld  au 
the  prayers  by  heart.  iSfiV/nifl^«<. 

3.  To  dictate  ;  to  suggest.  "  Whispering  an- 
gels prompt  her  golden  dreams."  Pope. 

4.  t  To  give  notice  of ;  to  remind.      Browttc 

PR5MPT  (prSmt),  n.  (Com.)  A  limit  of  time 
given  for  payment  of  an  account  for  goods  pur- 
chased. Simmotuu, 

PROMPT'-BOOK  (prSmt'bftk),  n.  A  book  used  by 
a  prompter.  Clarke. 

PRt^MPT'gR  (pr8int'?r"),  n.  1.  One  who  prompts; 
an  inciter  ;  an  encourager.  South. 

2.  One  who  assists  a  speaker  by  stigjtesting 
the  next  word  or  words  to  him  when  he  is  at  a 
loss,  —  particularly  one  stationed  behind  the 
scenes  in  a  theatre,  to  make  suggestions  to  the 
actors  when  they  are  foi^jctful  or  negligent. 

As  Uie  prompter  breathe*,  the  puppet  aqueaka.         Pap*. 

PRr).MPT'I-TrnE  (prBm'i?-tad),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
promptus,  prompt.]  State  of  being  prompt ; 
readiness  ;  quickness  ;  alacrity  ;  promptness. 

When  we  reason  fVom  analogies,  the  man  who  ha*  th« 
greater  experience,  (t  the  greater  itromplHwdt  of  *ugge«tin( 
analogiea,  will  be  the  lietter  reaaoncr.  /tmme. 
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f  rOmPT'LY  (prSnit'le),  ad.  In  a  prompt  manner ; 
readily  ;  quickly  ;  expeditiously.       Bp.  Taylor. 

PR5mPT'NPSS  (prSint'iies),  n.  Readiness  ;  quick- 
ness ;  promptitude.  Arbuthnot. 

PROMPT'— NOTE  (prSmt'-),  n.  (Com.)  A  note  given 
to  a  purchaser  at  the  time  of  sale,  reminding 
him  of  the  time  of  payment,  &c.       St?nmonds. 

PR6mPT'U-A-RY  (proint'yu-it-re),  n.  [h.  promp- 
tuarium;  proino,  promptus,  to  bring  forth  ;  Fr. 
protnptuaire.]  That  which  contains  things  in 
readiness  for  use  ;  a  storeroom ;  a  repository. 

History,  that  great  treasury  of  time  and  prompttiam  of 
heroic  actions.  Howell. 

PR6MPT'y-A-Ry,  a.  [L.  pi-ompttcarius.l  Per- 
taining to  preparation,     [u.]  Bacon. 

fPROMPT'URE  (prSmt'yur),  n.  {From  prompt.'^ 
Suggestion  ;  an  incitement.  Shak. 

PRO-MUL'GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  promulgo,  promulga- 
ttis  ;  It.  promnlgore  ;  Sp.  promuljar  ;  Fr.  pro- 
mulgue):\  [i.  pkomvlgated  ;  pp.  promul- 
gating, PROMII.G.VTEI).]  To  make  publicly  or 
commonly  known  ;  to  publish  ;  to  announce. 

The  decemvirs,  who  proimilgaled  the  twelve  tables.      Jiume. 
The  proiiiulfiate.il  will  of  the  legislature.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Publish. 
f RftM-UI^GA'TlON,  n.  [L.  promtilqatio ;  It.  pro- 
mttlffazione  ;  Sp.  promteLfoeion  ;  Fr.  promulga- 
tion.] The  act  of  promulp;ating,  or  the  state  of 
being  promulgated ;  publication  ;  open  declara- 
tion.   "  Promulffation  of  the  gospel."    Hooker. 

PR6M'UL-GA-T0R,  or  PROM-UL-GA'TOR  [pr5m- 
ul-ga'tur,  ]V.  J.  F. ;  pr5-mul-ga'tur,  E.  Ja.  \Vr. ; 
pro-niurga-tiir,  S.  ;  prom'iil-ga-tnr,  Sw.],  n.  [L.] 
One  who  promulgates  ;  one  who  makes  public- 
ly or  commonly  known.  Warhurton. 

PRO-MUL^E',   V.   a.      [L.  promulgo.']     \i.   PRO- 

MLLGEU  ;  pp.  PROMVLGIXG,  PliOMULGED.l     To 

promulgate  ;  to  publish,     [k.]  Atterlury. 

PRO-MUL^'pR,  n.    A  promulgator.        Atterbury. 

PRO-NA'OS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  TrpiJvaoj ;  irpo,  before, 
and  vad'i,  a  temple.]  {^Arch.)  The  vestibule  or 
porch  of  a  temple.  Brande. 

PRO-NA'TIpN,  n.  \lt.  pronazione,  from  'L.prono, 
to  bend  forward  ;  Sp.  pronacion;  Vr.  pronation'.] 
{AjuU.)  The  position  of  the  hand  when  the 
palm  is  turned  downward,  and  the  thumb  to- 
wards the  body.  Smith. 

PRQ-NA'TQR,  n.  {^Anat.)  That  which  produces 
pronation ;  one  of  the  two  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm. Ihinglison. 

PRO.VE,  a.     [L.pronus;  It.  Sf  Sp.  prono.] 

1.  Bending,  stooping,  or  leaning  forwards  or 
dowTiwards  ;  not  erect.  Milton. 

2.  Lying  with  the  face  downwards ;  —  opposed 
to  supine.  "  Those  postures,  prone,  supine, 
and  erect."  Browne. 

3.  Having  declivity ;  sloping  ;  inclining. 

The  floods  demand 
Tor  their  descent  a  prone  and  sinking  land.       Blackmore. 

4.  Precipitous ;  headlong. 

Down  thither  prone,  in  flight 
He  speeds,  and  tlirough  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
Sails  between  worlds.  Milton. 

5.  Inclined ;  disposed ;  propense. 

Still  prone  to  change,  though  still  the  slaves  of  state.      I'ope. 

6.  t  Prompt ;  ready.    "  One  so  prone."    Shak. 

PRONE'LY,  ad.  In  a  prone  manner ;  so  as  to 
bend  downwards.  Todd. 

fRONE'NpSS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  prone  or 
bending  downwards.  Browne. 

2.  The  state  of  lying  with  the  face  down- 
wards. Johnson. 

3.  Descent ;  declivity.  '        Johnson. 

4.  Inclination  ;  disposition  ;  propension. 

The  proneneis  of  good  men  to  commiserate  want.  Atterlmru. 

^RONG,  n.  [From  Dut.  prangen,  to  pinch.  .Skin- 
ner. Minsneu.  —  From  A.  S.  preon,  a  bodkin; 
Icel.  prion,  a  needle.   Tofld.] 

1.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument.  Sandys. 

2.  One  of  the  spikes  or  tines  of  a  fork. 

I  dine  with  forks  that  have  but  two  prongs.  Swift. 

3.  A  pointed  projection  or  projecting  part. 

FRONG'-BUCK,  n.  {Zonl.)  A  species  of  antelope 
with  lyrate,  short,  black  horns,  found  in  the 
southern  part  of  Africa ;  spring-buck ;  showy 
goat ;  Antidorcas  euchore  ;  —  also  written prong- 
boc.  —  See  Spking-buck.  Eng.  Cye. 


PRONGED  (prBngd),  a. 


PRONG'-HOE  (-ho),   n. 
break  the  soil. 


Prong-horn 
(AntUocapra  Americana). 


Having  prongs ;  forked. 

A   hoe  with   prongs  to 
Wright. 

PRONG— HORN,  71.  (ZoCil.)  A  species  of 
antelope  inhabiting  the  western  parts 
of  North  America,  having  horns 
hooked  at  the  ends  ;  AntUocapra 
America7ia ;  —  called 
also  caprit.  Eng.  Cyc. 

fPRO'Nl-TY.n.  Prone- 
ness.  More. 

PRO-NOM'l-NAL,  a.  [L. 
pronominalis  ;  pro, 
for,  and  nomen,  a 
name ;  It.  prononii- 
nale ;  Sp.  ^T  Fr.  jjro- 
notninal.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  having  the 
nature  of,  a  pronoun.  "Pronowma^  adjectives." 

PRO-NOM'l-NAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner,  or  with 
the  etlect,  of  a  pronoun.  Smart. 

t  PR6n'Q-TA-RY,  a.     Prothonotary.        Bouvier. 

PRO 'NOUN,  n.  [L.  pronomen ;  pro,  for,  and 
nomen,  a  name,  a  noun  ;  It.  pronome  ;  Sp.  pro- 
nombrc;  Fr.  pronom.]  {Gram.)  A  word  that 
is  used  instead  of  a  noun,  to  avoid  the  too  fre- 
quent repetition  of  it. 

S^'  Personal  pronouns  are  used  as  substitutes  for 
nouns  that  denote  persons  ;  they  are  /,  thou,  he,  she, 
it,  with  tlieir  plurals  we,  you  or  ye,  and  they.  Relative 
pronouns,  in  general,  relate  to  some  word  or  phrase 
going  before,  called  tlie  antecedent ;  tliey  are  icho, 
which,  what,  and  that.  Who,  which,  and  what,  wlien 
used  in  asking  questions,  are  called  interrogative  pro- 
nouns. Adjective  pronouns  (or  pronominal  adjectives) 
partake  of  the  properties  both  of  pronouns  and  ad- 
jectives, and  are  subdivided  into  the  possessive,  the 
distributive,  the  demonstrative,  and  the  indefinite  ;  — 
the  possessive  are  my  or  mine,  thy  or  thine,  his,  her, 
our,  your,  their ;  the  distributive,  each,  every,  either, 
neither ;  the  demonstrative,  this,  that,  these,  those  ;  the 
indefinite,  some,  other,  any,  one,  all,  such.  Sec. 

PRO-NOUNCE',  V.  a.  [L.  pronuncio  ;  pro,  forth, 
nxiA.  nuncio,  to  announce;  It. pronunciare ;  Sp. 
pronunciar  ;  Fr.  prononcer.]    [«'.  PRo^ouNCED  ; 

2}p.   PRONOUNCING,  PRONOUNCED.] 

1.  To  speak  ;  to  utter ;  to  articulate. 

He  pronounced  all  these  words  unto  me.       Jer.  xxxvi.  18. 

2.  To  Utter  or  speak  formally  or  solemnly ; 
to  declare,  as  a  sentence. 


3.  To  speak  or  utter  rhetorically ;  to  deliver, 
as  an  oration.  Johnso7i. 

4.  To  declare ;  to  announce.  "  Here  »ro- 
notince  free  pardon."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Announce. 

PRO-NOUNCE',  V.  n.  To  speak  ;  to  declare  ;  to 
say.  "  How  confidently  soever  men  pronounce 
of  themselves."  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

t  PRO-NOUNCE',  n.   Declaration.  Milton. 

PRO-NOUNCE'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  pronunciahilis.] 
That  may  be  pronounced.  Cotgrave. 

PRO-N(JUNg'5R,  n.  One  who  pronounces.  Ayliffe. 

PRO-NOUN9-ING,  p.  a.     1.  Speaking;  uttering. 
2.  Pertaining  to,  or   exhibiting,  pronuncia- 
tion; as,  "A ^ronoM?i««(7  dictionary  "  Walker. 

PRO-NU'B|-AL,  a.  [L.  pro,  for,  and  nvbo,  to  mar- 
ry.]   Presiding  over  marriage.    [11.]     Congreve. 

PRO-NtJN'CIAL  (-sh?l),  a.  Pertaining  to  pronun- 
ciation ;  pronunciatory.     [r.]  Clarke. 

PRO-NUN-CI-A-MEN'TO,  n.  [Sp.  pronnnciamien- 
to.]     A  proclamation ;  a  declaration.        Roget. 

II  PRO-NUN-CJ-A'TION  vpro-nun-sh?-a'shun)  [pro- 
nun-she-a'shun,  W,  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  pro-nun-sha'- 
shun,  S.  ;  pro-nun-se-S'shun,  P.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wr.], 
n.  [L.  pronunciatio ;  It.  pronunziazione ;  Sp. 
pronu7ictacion ;  Fr.  prononciation,] 

1.  The  act,  or  the  mode,  of  pronouncing. 

The  settlement  of  the  pronimciation  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, upon  analogical  principles,  was  attempted  by  Walker 
more  systematically  than  by  any  preceding  writer       I'  Ciic 

The  stage,  when  it  was  trodden  by  the  members  of  the 
royal  household,  —  and,  on  great  occasions,  by  the  graduates 
of  universities  and  the  students  of  inns  of  court,  —was  justly 
held  the  model  of  pronvncintion.  But  that  golden  age  of 
dramatic  literature  and  dramatic  life  has  long  since  iiassed 
away.  William  KusselL 


2.  \{Rhet.)  Delivery.  Johnson. 

j^-  Although  Smart  marks  this  word  in  nis  Die- 
tionary  thus,  pr9-niin-ce-5'shun,  yet  he  says,  in  hia 
"  Principles,"  '•  It  is  regularly  pronounced  pro-niin- 
she-a'shun,  and  by  all  speakers  would  probably  be  su 
sounded  if  it  were  related  to  any  such  verb  as  to  jiro- 
nuHcinte,  in  the  same  way  as  association  and  enuncia- 
tion are  related  to  associa  e  and  enunciate.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  such  related  verb,  most  speakers  say 
prp-nun-se-a'shun,  and  so  avoid  the  double  occurrence 
of  the  sound  of  sA  in  the  same  word."  Walker  says, 
*'  The  very  same  reasons  that  oblige  us  to  pronounce 
partiality,  propitiation,  speciality,  &c.,  as  if  written 
parsheality,  propisheashun,  speshcality,  &c.,  oblige  us 
to  pronounce  pronunciation  as  if  written  pronunshea^ 
shun." 

The  majority  of  the  authorities  above  given  are  in 
favor  of  the  sound  of  sh  ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  N.  li, 
Whetiton  says,  in  his  "Travels  in  England,"  "l 
was  a  little  mortified  at  having  my  Yankee  origin  de- 
tected by  my  omitting  to  give  the  full  sound  of  sh  in 
the  word  pronunciation." 

II  PRO-NUN'CJ-A-TiVE  (pro-nfin'she-st-tlv),  a.  [L. 
pronu7iciativus.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  pronunciation.       TJ'est.  Rev. 

2.  Uttering  confidently  ;  dogmatical.    Bacon. 

II  PRO-NUN'CI-A-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  pro- 
nounces,    [r.]  Ch.  Ob. 

II  PRO-NUN'CI-A-TO-RY  (pro-niin'sh?-?-to-re),  a. 
Relating  to  pronunciation.  Earnshaw. 

PROOF,  w.  [Dut.  proef;  Ger.  probe ;  Dan.  prihe  ; 
Sw.  prof.  —  W.  p7-aw,  prawf.  —  It.  prova ;  Sp. 
prueba;  Tr.  jircuve.  —  See  I'rove.] 

1.  Test ;  trial ;  experiment ;  essay. 

Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly;  and  learn  by  proof. 
Hell-born,  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  heaven.    Mirton. 

2.  That  which  renders  a  truth  certain  or  evi- 
dent to  the  mind  ;  evidence  which  serves  to 
convince  or  persuade  the  mind  of  the  reality  of 
an  event  or  action,  or  which  establishes  the 
truth  of  a  proposition ;  an  argument  which 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt ;  demonstration. 

This  has  neither  evidence  of  truth  nor  proof  suflicient  to 
give  it  warrant.  Hooker, 

I've  seen  yon  weary  winter  sun 

Twice  forty  times  return: 
And  every  time  has  nddcd  ]ironfs 
That  man  was  made  to  mourn.  Burm, 

J8?g=-  "  [In  law]  proof  and  evidence  are  constantly 
used  in  practice  as  synonymous,  and  arc  sometimes 
so  treated  in  the  books.  Properly  speaking,  however, 
evidence  is  only  the  medium  of  proof;  proof  is  the 
effect  of  ecidejice."     BurriU. 

3.  Armor  or  weapons  the  hardness  or  strength 
of  which  has  been  ascertained  by  some  test. 

Bellona's  bridegroom  lapped  in  proof.  Shak 

4.  The  state  of  being  conformed  to  a  certain 
standard  of  strength,  as  of  spirituous  liquors. 

High  proof,  firsttfjroo/,  second,  third,  or  fourth  proof. 

llnc)tanant 

5.  (Math.)  A  verification  of  a  rule  or  a  re- 
sult. Duties. 

6.  (Printing  &  Engraving.')  An  impression 
on  paper  taken  for  examination  or  correction. 

To  be  proof  against  or  to,  having  sufficient  strength 

or  firmness  to  resist.   "  Proof  against  all  temptation." 

Milton.     "  Proof  to  the  sun."     Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Experiment. 

PROOF'L^SS,  a.    Being  without  proof.        Boyle. 

PROOF'L^SS-LY,  ad.    Without  proof.      Wright. 

PROOF'-HOUSE,  n.  A  building  or  a  place  for 
testing  guns  or  gunpowder.  Stntmonds. 

Pr66f'-SHEET,  n.  (Printing  &  Engraving.)  A 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  an  nnpression  is  taken 
for  examination  or  correction  ;  a  proof.  Boswell. 

PR66f'-SPIR-IT,  n.  A  mixture  of  equal  weights 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  water.  Turner. 

S^  Proof  spirit  is  defined  by  an  act  of  Parliament 
to  be  "such  as  shall,  at  the  temperature  of  5b'  Fah- 
renheit, weigh  exactly  twelve  thirteenth  parts  of  an 
equal  measure  of  distilled  water."    Miller. 

PROOF'-TEXT,  n.  A  text  of  Scripture  believed 
to  prove  a  particular  doctrine.  Wrig/it. 

PR6p,  v.  a.  [Dut.  propfen,  to  cram,  to  stuff;  Ger. 
nfropfen,  propfen ;  Dan.  proppe  ;  Sw.  proppa.] 
[t.  propped;  pp.  PROPPING,  propped.]  To 
support  by  placmg  something  under  or  against, 
—  to  support ;  to  sustain  ;  to  uphold. 

Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  the  incumbent  sky.  Pope, 
Who  cannot  be  new  built,  nor  has  no  friends 
80  much  as  but  to  jirop  him.  Shak- 
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PRftP,  n.  [Dut.  prop,  a  stopple;  Oer.  pfropf; 
Dan.  />ro/j ;  Sw.  pro/yv.]  Tliut  which  sustaius  ; 
a  support ;  a  stay  ;  a  pillar. 

Sonu'  |ilaiit>  cnf|)  nlnn^  tlii>  ground,  or  wind  about  other 
trcca  or  /}i o/it*^  nnd  cuiinot  lupport  tlu'iiisclvcu.  hacun, 

8yn.  — Soo  Buttress,  Pillar,  Stafp. 

PRr)-P/K-UEO'T|C,         )  a.      Giving  preliminary 

PK6-Pi1C-I)EU"r|-CAL,  >  instruction  ;       teaching 

beforehand.  Prof.  Ilolinea. 

Nature  i*.  In  ahort.  but  the  itupendout  mirror  of  «u|>crior 
or  spiritual  niiHlt-a  of  iH'iug. .  . .  Iter  function  i«  moat  rigidly 
pmiKKlfHticul,  or  disciplinary.  Jleiuu  Jaiitet. 

rKO-P.*:-nKf;'T|CS,  w.  pi.  [Gr.  nponm^ivot,  to 
teach  beforehand ;  irp6,  before,  and  naifiiuu,,  to 
instruct.]  Preliminary  learning,  connected  with 
any  art  or  science.  Brande. 

PR6p'A-GA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  propagated  or 
spread.    "  Prop'.tgahle  sort  of  creatures."  lioyle. 

PRdP-A-G^Jf'  DjI,  n.  The  name  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  association  in  Rome,  founded  in  1622, 
having  the  charge  of  missions,  and  styled  the 
Congri'ijatio  de  Propar/anda  Fide,  or  Society  for 
propagating  the  Faith.  Lden. 

PR5P-A-r.AN'I)I§M,  M.  The  propagation  of  tenets 
or  principles.  Qu.  Rev. 

PR6P-A-gAN'DIST,  n.  [Fr.  propaffandisfe.]  One 
employed  to  propagate  tenets.  Qu.  Rev. 

PROP'A-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  propago,  propagatus ; 
It.  propngare;   Sp.  propngar ;   Fr.  propnger.'] 

[»'.    PKOP.\OATED  ;    pp.    PKOl'AOATING,    I'llOPA- 
OATED.] 

1.  To  continue  or  spread  by  generation  or 
successive  production  ;  to  multiply. 

The  greater  number  of  plants  are  pro/tagated  naturally  by 
means  of  seeds.  Brande. 

2.  To  spread  abroad  by  carrying  from  place  to 
place ;  to  diffuse  ;  to  disseminate  ;  to  promote. 

Those  who  seek  truth  only,  and  desire  to  irrniiagale  noth- 
ing else,  freely  expose  their  principles  tu  the  test.  Locke. 

3.  To  increase  ;  to  augment ;  to  extend. 
GrlofH  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast. 

Which  thou  wilt  iii-o/iai/ale.  Slial: 

4.  To  generate  ;  to  breed ;  to  beget. 

Superstitious  notions,  propagated  in  fancy,  are  hardly 
ever  totally  eradicated.  S.  liichardton. 

Syn. —  See  Spread. 

PROP'A-gATE,  r.  n.    To  have  offspring.    Milton. 

PR6p-A-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  propagatio  ;  It.propa- 
gazione ;  Sp.  propagacion ;  Fr.  propagation.] 

1.  The  act  of  propagating;  continuance  or 
diffusion  by  generation  or  successive  production. 

Men  have  souls  rather  by  creation  than  propagation.  Hooker 

2.  Increase  ;  extension  ;  enlargement.  "  The 
propagation  of  their  empire."  SotUh. 

PR6P'.A-gA-TQR,  n.     [L.]     One  who  propagates. 

PRQ-p£l',  v.  a.  [L.  propello  ;  pro,  forward,  and 
pello,  to  drive.]  [i.  pkopelled  ;  pp.  propel- 
ling, PROPELLED.]  To  drive  forward  ;  to  push 
forward ;  to  urge  on  ;  to  impel. 

This  [peristaltic]  motion,  in  some  human  creatures,  may 
be  weak  in  resiKMit  to  the  viscidity  of  what  is  taken,  so  as  not 
to  be  able  to  pro/xl  it.  ArbuUuiot. 

PRQ-PfiL'LgR,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  pro- 
pels. 

2.  A  screw  for  driving  a  steamboat.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  steam-vessel  driven  by  a  screw  instead 
of  wheels  ;  a  screw-steamer.  Tomlinson. 

PRQ-PftND',  V.  n.  [L.  propendeo ;  »ro^ forth,  and 
p<?«^/eo,  to  hang;  It.  propendire.] 


inclination  ;  to  incline  ;  to  tend. 


To  have  an 

[R.] 

My  apritely  brethren,  I  proi>enil  to  you 
In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still.  Stial: 

PRO-PftN'DpN-tJY,  n.   [L.  propendeo,  propendens, 

to  hang  forth.] 

L  Inclination  or  tendency  of  desire.  Johnson. 

2.  Preconsideration  ;  attentive   deliberation  ; 

pcrpendency.    "  Propendetu-y  of  actions."  Hale. 

f  RO-PftN'D^NT,  a.     (Boi.)  Bending  or  hanging 

forward  and  downward;  propcuding.     Loudon. 

PRQ-PE>fSE',   a.      ^L.  propendeo,  propen/iu.s,   to 

hung  forth,  to  be  inclined ;  It.  &  Sp.  propenso.] 

Inclined;  disposed;  prone.     [li.] 

lie  appears  always  propeiwe  towards  the  side  of  mere  v. 

./oAnaon. 

PRQ-PfiNSE'Ly,  ad.    With  natural  tendency. 
PRO-PfiN8E'N(;S8,  n.    Propensity,    [r.]    Donwi. 
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PRQ-PfeN'SIpN  (pro.p«ii'i.livn),  n.  [T^,  properuio  ; 
It.  prupetuione ;  iip.  if  Vr.  propenxion.]  Natural 
tendency,  bent,  or  inclination;  propensity;  — 
used  both  in  a  literal  and  a  figurative  sense. 

It  re<|iilres  a  critical  nicety  to  And  out  the  genius  nr  the 
pr»/>rii«»iM  of  a  child.  VJittrani/e. 

BiKlies  that  of  themselves  have  no  proprwioii*  to  any  dc- 
tennliiutr  place  do,  uevertheless,  move  consUntly  and  ix-r- 
petually  one  way.  Olgiy. 

PR9-Pe\  SI-TY,  n.  [From  propmae.]  Natural 
tendency  ;  bent  of  mind  ;  disposition  to  any 
thing,  good  or  bad  ;  predisposition  ;  pronencss  ; 
bias ;  inclination.  VValpole. 

He  must  unavoidably  feel  some  proiieiuitu  to  the  good  of 
mankind.  Jlmne. 

Syn.  —  Soo  Te>dency. 

PROP'^R,  a.  [Gr.  iro/iru,  to  be  fitting  or  proper  ; 
rd  np/n-oi',  fitness  ;  h.  proprius ;  It.  propria,  pro- 
pio ;  Sp.  jn-opio  ;  Fr.  propre.  —  W.  pr/orf.l 

1.  Particularly  belonging  to  an  individual ; 
peculiar  to  an  individual ;  not  belonging  to  any 
other  person  or  thing ;  not  common  ;  particu- 
lar. "  The  ;)roper  terms  of  navigation."  Drydi-n. 
"  Powers  intrinsical  and/>roper  to  itself."  Locke. 

2.  Noting  an  individual. 

A  pro/>er  name  may  become  common  when  given  to  ser- 
eraJ  beings  ol  the  same  kind;  as,  Ciesar.  }yatu. 

3.  One's  own.     "  Our  proper  son."         Shak. 

Now  learn  the  difference  at  your  proper  cost.      Dryden. 
JIS-  This  sense  is  surely  rather  disused.    JVareg. 

4.  Fit ;  adapted  ;  suitable  ;  meet ;  apt ;  be- 
coming; appropriate;  convenient. 

Ho  is  the  only  projKr  person  . . .  tbr  an  epic  poem.     Dryden. 

5.  Exact ;  accurate  ;  corrrect ;  just.  JohntOK. 

6.  Literal ;  not  figurative.     [r.J  Burnet. 

7.  Mere  ;  pure,     [r.] 

l'ro]>er  deformity  neems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid,  as  in  woman.  Shal:. 

tCf  Dr.  Johnson  remarks  that  this  seems  to  bo  tho 
BJanifiration  ;  and  Smart  says  that  this  sense  In  "  an 
applirntion  frequent  in  Shakspeare."  Nares  lliinks 
the  moaning  is  private,  in  ointradistinction  to  com- 
mon. 

8.  Handsome ;  pretty  ;  comely  ;  personable. 

Moses  was  a  iirojter  child.  lleb.  xi.  28. 

0.  (Her.)  Applied  to  any  object  represented 
in  its  natural  color.  Brande. 

Syn.  — Seo  Becoming,  Convenient. 


tPROP'^R-ATE,  r. 
To  hasten. 


[L.  propero,  properatus.'] 
Cocker  am. 


t  PRr)P-?R-A'TTON,  n. 
of  hastening;  haste. 


[L.  properatio.']    The  act 
Bailey. 

PR5P'5R-LY,  ad.     In   a   proper   manner;   fitly; 
suitably  :  — strictly  ;  in  a  strict  sense. 

PR0P'5R-NfiSS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  proper. 

Tlie  proixmaa  of  tlic  child.  Udal. 

PR5p'5R-TY,  n.     [L.  proprietas ;  proprius,  prop- 
er ;  Fr.  propri'te.] 

1.  A  peculiar  quality  ;  quality ;  peculiarity ; 
attribute ;  —  nature ;  characteristic. 

It  is  a  projierty  of  a  triangle  that  it  has  three  sides  and 
three  angles.  Darie*  *  Peck. 

It  is  the  propert)!  of  an  old  sinner  to  find  delight'in  n-- 
vicwing  his  own  villanies  in  others.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  one's  own ;  that  to  which 
one  has  an  unrestricted  right ;  possessions ; 
estate  ;  goods ;  as,  "  Personal  pivperty." 

3  pi.  Dresses,  articles,  and  other  appendages 
used  by  actors,  or  required  on  the  stage. 

I  will  draw  a  bill  of  projtrrtir»  such  as  our  play  wants.  Shot. 

4.  t  Propriety  ;  correctness. 

Our  poets  excel  in  .  .  .  smoothness  and  proprrtji.       Camden. 

5.  (Logic.)  A predicable  which  denotes  some- 
thing essentially  conjoined  to  the  essence  of  the 
species.  Brande. 

6.  (Law.)  Unrestricted  and  exclusive  right  to 
a  thing;  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  substance 
of  a  thing  in  every  legal  way,  to  possess  it,  to 
use  it,  and  to  exclude  every  one  else  from  in- 
terfering with  it ;  ownership.  Burrill. 

Lilfrani  prnpfrtt/,  the  exclusive  rijrht  of  an  atithnr 
to  the  piihlirstion  of  his  own  works,  or  the  etrliisive 
rifflit  of  publication  acquired  from  an  author  or  his 
assigns  by  transfer  ;  copyright. 

Syn.  — '' FjK-ui'v  implies  understandine  and  will, 
and  BO  is  applicable  only  to  mind.  We  R|ieak  of  the 
proprrtim  of  tnidies.  but  not  uf  Owr  faryltirji.  Of  mind 
wo  may  say  will  f«  a  fanUty  or  property  ;  so  lliat, 
while  all  facultirji  are  properties,  all  properties  are  not 
faculties."    Fleming Seo  Qi; ality. 


PR^P'gR-TY-MA.N,   n.     The    person 
charge  of  the  properties  of  a  tneatre. 


PROFHETICALNESS 

t  PRftP'^R-ry,  r.  a.  1.  To  inre«t  with  qualitiet 
or  properties.  SAak. 

2.  lo  seize  and  retain  as  something  owned; 
to  approprinte;  to  hold. 

I  am  too  hi(h-l>um  tti  be  prmjtrtUd, 

To  be  a  ■etuiidory  at  control.  Aot 

who    has 
Pttpe. 

PROPII' A-Hls  (pr»r,.«i«),  n.  [Gr.  ,p*^.,(  ;  wpi^u,, 
to  foretell.]  (.Mrd.)  The  opinion  formedof  « 
disease;  prognosis.  Dungtiton. 

PR('^PII'P-CY  (prsr?..?),  n.  [Or.  ,po*nrtlm ;  ««w^ 
r»Ca».  to  prophesy  ;  L.  prophetia;  It.  pro/ezta; 
Sp.  profccia  ;  Fr.  prophitie.] 

1.  A  foretelling  <;f  something  that  is  to  take 
place  in  a  future  time  ;  a  prediction. 

.ui^'i^^  ''  ''"  ""•'  '"''■P^h  «»>e  "lyings  of  the  />n>/>*«<-v  of 
this  book.  ^,  ,,[■  J 

He  hearkens  after  pro7iA<-<r>es  and  dream*.  iHkat. 

2.  The  exercise  of  the  office  of  inspired 
teaching  in  the  church  :  —  preaching.        Eden. 

Syn.—  Prophecy  of  «  prophet,  or  of  a  per  on  in- 
spired ;  the  girt  of  prophecy  ;  prrdiction  of  a  diiwem- 
■  ng  person,  or  of  the  almanac  ;  diriaatioit  by  an  augur 
or  impostor;  prognostications  of  a  disease,  or  of  tlie 
weather. 

PR(")PH'p-8l-5R,  n.  One  who  prophesies.  Johnson. 

PR(")PH'g-SY  (prBre-si),  v.  a.     [i.  prophesied; 

pp.  PROPHESYING,  PKOPHESIKl).] 

1.  To  foretell ;  to  predict ;  to  prognosticate. 

Miserable  England. 
I  iirophrtti  the  fcarfHilM  time  to  fhee 
That  ever  wreU'hrd  age  holh  looked  upon.  AaL 

2.  To  foreshow ;  to  prefigure ;  to  symbolize. 

Methought  thy  very  gait  did  propkesf 

A  royal  nobleneas.  /n«4 

Syn-  —  See  Foretell. 

PR0PH'e-8Y,  v.n.  1.  To  utter  predictions;  to 
vaticinite  ;  to  augur.  TickeU. 

2.  t  To  preach.  Ezek.  \xx\iii.  9.  Bp.  Taylor. 
PRdPH'e-SY-lNG,  n.     1.  Tlie  act  of  foretelling. 

2.  The  act  of  preaching  or  expounding. 

...  I"  *''i'J?  year  (157*1  the  queen  seouestered  UHndal.  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  confined  him  to  his  house,  fbr  re- 
fusing to  act  in  the  suppression  of  the  propke^imift.        Kdm. 
Of  the  liberty  of  propheni/ing.  Bp.  Taylor. 

PRftPH'fT  (pr»r?t),n.  [Gr.  iroo^,;n7{ ;  L.propheta; 
It.  &  Sp.  piofeta  ;  Fr.  prophite.] 

1.  One  who  prophesies ;  one  who  foretells 
future  events  ;  a  predicter ;  a  foreteller  ;  a  seer. 

2.  One  having  supernatural  power. 

What  soyest  thou  of  him,  that  he  hath  opened  thine  eveaf 
He  said,  He  is  a  projihet.  Johti  ix.  ir. 

u.  This  word  is  frequently  imed  in  the  Scriptures 
to  signify,  in  general,  one  divinely  intliienred,  tvlirilier 
the  prrsoii  CO  dcsignatrd  foretold  fiiiiirc  oveni»  or  not. 
In  its  more  strict  signification,  the  term  prvphtt  w 
given  lo  Elirtlia,  Elijah,  and  others,  wlu>  did  not  com- 
mit their  prophecies  to  writing,  but  whoso  innpirxlion 
is  attested  in  tho  liisturicnl  iMMiks  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  to  the  sixteen  wIioko  iMKtkH  are  collected 
under  the  sulidivisions  of  the  four  greater  and  the 
twelve  lesser  prophets.     Eden.     Bruadt. 

3.  pi.  The  portion  of  the  Old  TesUment  writ- 
ten by  the  prophets. 

On  these  two  coinmandmenta  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
projihrlt.  Mali.  xxii.  «L 

Schools  of  the  prophet.t.  {.Inrish  AnU.)  ant^niblies  of 
men  dislingiiiKhcd  by  learning  and  windoiu,  or  who 
strove  for  that  distinction,  and  were  competent  lo  ap- 
pear as  public  orators  or  singers.  Kitto. 

PRtiPH'gT-ftss,  n.  [Vr.prophHeate.l  A  woman 
who  prophesies  or  foretells. 

False  iHrophelem\  the  day  of  change  was  come.        Polht. 

PR(3-PH6T'JC,  >„.      lGr.rpo^nr.K6,;    L.pro. 

PRQ-PUfcT'l-CAL,  >  phettcusi  It.  ^  Sp.  pro/etico; 
Fr.  proph-tiqiie.'\ 

1.  Relating  to  a  prophet,  or  to  a  prophecy. 

Pleasure  i>  deafwlien  told  of  fnlure  pain. 
And  (wtiind*  pi^>t*^rtir  mtv  ttm  r^*urli  U^  suit 
Kars  Uiiig  accusti»ni«-tl  lo  the  pK-asiii)?  lutr.  Chtrpo^. 

2.  Foretelling  future  events;  predictive;  pr*. 
dieting  ;  —  used  with  of  before  the  thing  fcre« 
told.     " /Vo/>A<»'iV«/ dreams."  Baeon. 

And  fears  are  oft  profihrtir  of  the  crenL  ttrpdtn. 

PRO-PHftT-I-cAl/|-TY,  w.  The  Quality  of  being 
prophetical ;  prophe'ticalness.     [r.]     Coleridy^ 

PRO-PHftT'1-CAr.-Ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
prophery  ;  with  a  knowledge  of  the  future. 

PRQ-PflftT'J-CAL-NftSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
prophetical ;  propheticality.  ScotL 
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tPR5PH'5T-IZE,  ».  n.  \Ft.  prophetiser.']  To  give 
predictions.  Daniel. 

PROPH'^T-LIKE,  o.     Like  a  prophet.  t^Jiak. 

PRO-PHOR'!C,  a.  [Gr.  nooipoptKdi  ;  n-poi^/puj,  to  bring 
forward.]    Enunciative.    [k.]  Wright. 

PR0PH-Y-LAC'T|C,  )a.      [Gr.  irpo,^«;.aKr.<c<5f ; 

PRUPH-Y-LAC'T|-CAL,  >  jrp<i,  before,  and  V>"^-<i<^<''J, 

to  defend.]     Preventing  disease ;    preventive  ; 

preservative.  Ferrand. 

PROPH-Y-LAC'TIC,  n.  [Ft.  prophylactique.} 
(Med.'i  Any  means  employed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  ;  a  preservative.  Hublyn. 

tPRO'P|CE,  a.     [Ft.  propice.']     Apt ;  fit.        Hall. 

tPROP-I-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  propinatio.']  The  act 
of  pledging  or  ottering  a  cup  after  having  first 
drunk  part  of  its  contents.  Potter. 

t  PRO-PINE',  ».  «.     \}j.  propino.'] 

i.  To  offer  in  kindness,  as  a  cup  to  drink. 

Some  drop  of  graccflil  dew  to  us  jiropine.  Chancer. 

2.  To  expose  ;  to  subject.  Fotherby. 

t  PRO-PIN 'QU ATE,  v.  n.     [L.  propinqiio,  propin- 

quiitiis.^  To  approach;  to  draw  near.  Cockeram. 

PRQ-PlN'aUl-TV  (pro-pIng'kvve-f9, 82),  n.  [L.  pro- 
pinqiiitas  ;  propinquus,  near ;  prope,  near  ;  It. 
propinquity ;  Sp.  propincuidad.] 

1.  Nearness  in  time  or  space  ;  proximity.  Ray. 

2.  Kindred;  nearness  of  blood;  affinity. 

PROP-I-TUk'CUS,  n.  {Zoi)l.)  A  genus  of  mam- 
mals inhabiting  Madagascar,  and  allied  to  the 
lemur.  Bennett. 

PRO-PI"Tl-.VBLE  (pro-pish'e-si-bl),  a.  [L.  propi- 
tl.ibilis.']  That  may  be  propitiated  or  made  pro- 
pitious; placable ;  appeasable ;  reconcilable. i' ox. 

PRO-PI"T|-ATE  (pro-pTsh'e-at),  v.  a.  [L.  propitio, 
propitiatiis  ;  propitius,  favorable  ;  prope,  near  ; 
It.  propiziare ;   h^.  propiciar.^      [i.  puovitiat- 

ED  ;    pp.    PROPITIATING,    PROPITIATED.]        To 

make  propitious  or  favorable;    to  appease;   to 
reconcile  ;  to  gain  ;  to  conciliate  ;  to  satisfy. 


Vengeance  shall  pursue  the  inhuman  coast, 
Till  tlity  pro/iitiate  thy  offended  ghost. 


Dry  den. 

To  make 
Young. 


PR0-PI"TI-ATE  (pro-plsh'e-at),  v.  n 
propitiation  or  atonement. 

PRO-PI-TI-A'TION  (pro-pish-e-a'sliun)  [pro-pish-e- 
a'shiin,  IF.  P.J.  F.  J  I.  K.  Sm. ;  pro-pe-sha'shun, 
S.— ^See  Pronunciation],  n.  [h. propitialio  ; 
It.  propiziazione ;  Sp.  propiciacton  ;  Fr.  propi- 
tiation.} 

1.  The  act  of  propitiating ;  expiation.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  propitiates ;    reconciliation ; 
atoning  sacrifice ;  atonement. 

He  [Christ]  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sinsof  the  whole  world,  ljo/inii.2. 

PR0-PI"TJ-A-T0R  (pro-pi8h'§-a-tor),  n.  One  who 
propitiates.  Johnson. 

PRO-pT"TI-A-TO-R!-LY,  ad.  In  a  propitiatory  or 
conciliatory  manner.  Clarke. 

PR0-PT"TJ-A-T0-RY  (pro-pish'e-3i-to-re),  a.  [It. 
proplziatorio  ;  Sp.  propiciatorio  •,  Fr.  propitia- 
toire.]  Having  the  power  to  make  propitious  ; 
conciliatory ;  expiatory. 

The  notion  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  is,  that  it  procures 
the  pardon  of  all  sins  to  the  offender.  Sliarp. 

PRO-Pl"Tl-A-TO-RY  (pro-pIsli'e-?-to-re),  n.  The 
mercy-seat ;  the  covering  of  the  ark  in  the  Jew- 
ish temple.  Pearson. 

PRO-Pl"TIOUS  (pro-plsh'us),  a.  [L.  propitius  ; 
prop?,  near  ;  It.  propizio ;  Sp.  propicio  ;  Fr. 
propice.'\  Favorable  ;  auspicious ;  kind  ;  be- 
nign; benevolent;  disposed  to  be  gracious. 

Let  not  my  words  offend  thee, 
My  Maker;  be  propitious  while  I  speak.  Hilton. 

Syn.  —  See  Auspicious. 

PRO-Pl"TIOrS-LY  (pro-pTsli'us-le),  ad.  In  a  pro- 
pitious manner ;  favorably  ;  kindly.  Rose. 

PRO-PT"TIOrS-NESS  (pro-pTsh'us-ngs),  M.  The 
quality  of  being  propitious  ;  favorableness. 

PRO'PLA^M,  n.  [Gr.  TrpdirXaaiia.']  A  mould ;  a 
matrix,     [ii.]  Woodward. 

PRO-PLAS'TIC,  a.     Forming  a  mould.  Coleridge. 

PRO-PLAs'TJCE  [pro-pliis'tis,  1'.  K.  Sm.  1.  r.  Wh. ; 
pro-plas'te-se,  Scott],  n.  The  art  of  r.~aking 
moulds  for  casting,     [n.]  Bailey. 


PRO'PO-LIS  [pr8'po-lTs,  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  pr5p'p-"s, 
A'.],  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  wooTroAff ;  vod,  before,  and 
iro/.ij,  a  city.]  A  red,  resinous  matter  with  which 
bees  cover  the  bottom  of  the  hive.     Dunglison. 

t  PRO-PONE',  V.  a.    To  propose.  Wolsey. 

PRO-PO'NgNT,  n.  [L.  j}ropono,proponens.']  {Law.) 
One  who  makes  a  proposal.  Dryden. 

PRO  PO'NgNT,  a.  (Eccl.  Law.)  Applied  to  the 
party  making  or  propounding  an  allegation. 
"  The  party  propofient."  Burrill. 

PRO-POR'TION  (pro-por'shiin),  n.  [L.  proportio  ; 
pio,  for,  and portio,  a  part ;  It.  proporzione ;  Sp. 
proporcion ;  Fr.  proftortion.'] 

1.  Comparative  relation  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other in  respect  to  size,  quantity,  or  degree  ; 
adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other  ;  symmetry. 

lie  must  be  little  skilled  in  the  world  who  thinks  that 
men's  talking  much  or  little  shall  hold  pr»portion  only  to 
their  knowledge.  Locke. 

2.  Harmonic  relation  or  degree. 

His  volant  touch. 
Instinct  through  all  pro})ortiottf.  low  and  high. 
Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue.  Milton. 

3.  Size  as  implying  comparison. 
AH  things  received  do  such  proportion  take 

As  those  things  have  wherein  they  are  received.  Davie.'. 

4.  A  proper  or  just  portion  or  part  of  any 
thing ;  share  ;  as,  "  A  proportion  of  profits." 

flfS"  "  In  many  instances,  proportion  may  be  con- 
sidered almost  synonymous  \vMiJitne.-<.s,  tliough  tlicro 
is  a  distinction  between  tiiem  ;  since  every  form  sus- 
ceptible of  proportion  may  be  con.sidered  either  with 
respect  to  its  wliole  <is  connected  with  the  end  de- 
signed, or  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  ^ovcral 
parts  to  the  end.  In  tlie  first  case,  Jitnes.1  is  the  thing 
considered  ;  in  the  second,  proportion.  Fitness,  there- 
fore, expresses  the  general  relation  of  means  to  an 
end,  and  proportion  the  proper  relation  of  parts  to  an 
end."     Brande. 

5.  (Math.)  The  relation  which  one  quantity 
bears  to  another  of  the  same  kind  in  respect  to 
magnitude  or  value  ;  ratio  ;  equality  of  ratios  :  — 
a  name  iu  arithmetic  for  the  rule  of  three,  since 
the  three  given  terms  together  with  the  fourth 
term  constitute  a  proportion. 

ecff-  This  relation  may  be  expressed  in  two  ways, 
—  by  the  difference  between  the  quantities,  and  by 
their  quotient.  The  former  is  called  an  arithmetical, 
rrlation,  and  the  latter  a  geometrical  proportion,  or 
simply  proportion.  Four  quantities  are  said  to  be  in 
proportion  when  the  first  is  to  the  second  as  flio  third 
is  to  the  fourth,  which  is  expressed  algebraically 
thus,  a:b::c:d.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  expres- 
sion —  ^  —  or  —  =•  —      Hence  a  proportion  may  be 

h         (t  a  c' 

defined  to  be  an  expression  of  the  equality  of  ratios. 
In  the  above  proportion,  a,  b,  c,  and  d  are  called  terms 
of  the  proportion  ;  the  first  and  fourth  terms  are 
called  extremes  ;  the  second  and  third,  means  ;  the 
first  and  third  are  antecedents;  the  second  and  fourth 
are  consequents ;  t!ie  first  and  second  are  the  first 
couplet ;  and  the  third  and  fourth  are  the  second 
covplet. — Continued  proportions,  a  succession  of  sev- 
eral equal  ratios.  —  Discrete,  or  interrupted  propor- 
tion, a  proportion  in  which  the  con8e(|uent  of  the 
first  ratio  is  different  from  the  antecedent  of  the 
second.  —  Harmonical,  or  harmonial  proportion,  a  pro- 
portion in  which  the  first  is  to  the  fourth  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  first  and  second  is  to  the  difference 
between  the  third  and  fourth,  as  34,  IG,  12,  9;  since 
24  :  9  : :  8  :  3.  Three  quantities  are  in  Imrmoniat  pro- 
portion when  the  first  is  to  the  third  as  the  difference 
between  the  first  and  second  Is  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  second  and  tliird,  as  6,  4,  and  3. —  Recip 
rocal  proportion,  an  expression  of  equality  between  a 
direct  and  a  reciprocal  ratio  ;  as  3  :  6  : :  J  :  !.  —  Rhyth- 
mical proportion,  (Mus.)  the  proportion,  in  relation  to 
time  or  measure,  between  the  notes  representing  du- 
ration. P.  Cyc.  —  Rule  of  proportion,  {Arith.)  the  rule 
of  three.  —  T,aw  of  definite  proportions,  (Chem.)  the  law 
of  combination  according  to  which  the  nature  and  the 
proportions  of  the  constituent  elements  or  components 
of  every  chemical  com  pound  are  definite  and  invariable. 
Tlius,  in  100  parts  of  pure  water  there  are  always  88.9 
of  oxygen,  and  11. 1  of  hydrogen,  or  eight  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter.  —  Law  of  multiple  propor- 
tions, (Chem.)  the  law  according  to  which,  when  one 
body  combines  with  another  in  several  proportions, 
the  numbers  indicating  the  greater  proportions  are 
simple  nuiltiplesof  that  denoting  the  smallest  propor- 
tion.—  Law  of  equivalent  proportions,  (^Cheni.)  the  law 
according  to  which  the  relative  quantities  of  the  ele- 
ments or  components  of  compound  bodies  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  proportioniil  numbers,  or  equivalents,  as 
they  r.rr-  termed.  Thus,  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
being  nDCiimed  as  1 .  that  of  oxygen  is  8,  that  of  carbon 
G,  that  of  sulphur  16,  &c.  These  numbers,  or  multi- 
ples of  thcni,  represent  the  proportions  in  which  the 
bodies  combine  with  each  other  and  with  other  bod- 
ies ;  thus,  the  equivalent  number  of  carbonic  acid  is 


22,  it  being  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon  =6, 
and  two  of  oxygen  =16.  Miller. —  Combining  propor^ 
ti'urt.  (CAem.)  equivalent  ;  lirojiortioual.     Tamer, 
Syn.  —  See  Ratio,  Symmetry. 

PRO-POR'TION,  V.  a.      [i.  proportioned  ;  pp. 

PROPORTIONING,  PROPORTIONED.] 

1.  To  adjust  by  comparative  relation. 

Who  poises  and  proportions  sea  and  land.  Cowper. 

2.  To  form  symmetrically,  or  with  due  regard 
to  the  balance  of  all  the  parts ;  to  proportionate. 

Nature  had  proportioned  her  without  any  fault.       Sidney. 

PR9-P0R'TI0N-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  propor- 
tioned :  —  adjusted  by  comparative  relation  ; 
such  as  is  fit ;  proportional ;  proportionate. 

Proportionable  to  the  affection  we  hear  to  any  thing  is  the 
earnestness  of  our  desires,  and  the  diligence  of  our  pursuit 
after  it.  -  South. 


PRO-POR'TION-A-BT.E-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  proportionable.  Hammond. 

PRO-POR'TION- A- RLY,  ad.  According  to  pro- 
portion ;  proportionally.  Locke. 

PRO-POR'TION-AL,  a.  [It.  proporzionale  ;  Sp. 
2)roporcional ;  "Fr.  proportionncl.}  Relating  to 
the  proportion  which  objects,  quantities,  and 
numbers  bear  to  each  other ;  having  due  pro- 
portion or  a  settled  comparative  relation  ;  pro- 
portionate ;  symmetrical. 

An  extensive  commerce. bj- producing  large  stocks,  dimin- 
ishes both  interest  and  profits,  and  is  always  assisted  in  iti 
diminution  of  the  one  by  the  proportional  sinking  of  tjie 
other.  Hume, 

Proportional  compasses,  compasses  or  dividers  with 
two  opjiosite  pairs  of  legs,  turning  on  a  common  point, 
so  that  the  distances  between  tlie  points  in  the  two 
pairs  of  legs  are  projiortional. —  Proportional  parts, 
parts  of  magnitudes  such  that  the  corresponding  ones, 
taken  in  their  order,  are  proportional;  that  is,  the 
first  part  of  the  first  is  to  the  first  part  of  the  second 
as  the  second  part  of  the  first  is  to  the  second  part  ol 
the  second,  and  «o  on.  —  Proportional  scale,  a  scaleon 
which  are  marked  parts  proportional  to  the  logarithms 
of  the  natural  numbers ;  same  as  LoGAitiTiiMic 
Scale  ;— used  in  rough  computations,  and  for  solv- 
ing problems  graphically  whose  solution  re(|iiires  the 
aid  of  logarithms.  Davies  4"  Peck. 

PRO-POR'TION-AL,  n.  1.  (Math.)  A  term  in  an 
arithmetical  or  geometrical  proportion.  Htdton. 
2.  {Chem.)  Combining  proportion  ;  equiva- 
lent. Turner. 
Mean  proportional,  between  two  quantities,  the 
square  root  of  their  product ;  geometrical  mean. 
Thus  the  mean  proportional  between  4  and  9  Is  the 
square  root  of  4  X  9  =  6.  Hution. 

PRO-POR-TION-Al'1-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
proportional.  Gretc. 

PRO-POR'TION-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  proportional 
degree  ;  proportionably.  Neicton. 

PRO-POR'TION-ATE,  a.  [L.  proportionatus  ;  It. 
proporzionato ;  Sp.  proporcionado  ;  Fr.  propor- 
tionnn.']  Adjusted  to  something  else,  according 
to  a  comparative  relation  ;  proportional. 

To  retribute  to  him,  so  far  as  conscience  dictates,  what  i» 
projtortionate  to  his  transgression.  Lode. 

PRO-POR'TION-ATE,  v.  a.   [j.  PROPORTIONATED  ; 

pp.  PROPORTIONATING,  ritOPORTIONATED.]   To 

adjust  relatively ;  to  adjust  according  to  settled 
rates  ;  to  proportion  ;  to  equalize. 

The  vulgar  of  every  country  possess  it  in  certain  degrees 
proportionated  to-  their  opportunities  of  conversation  with 
the  more  enlightened.  .Vickie. 

PRO-POR'TION-ATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  proportionate 
manner  ;  proportionally.  Pearsotu 

PRO-POR'TION-ATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  proportionate.  Hale. 

PRO-POR'TION-LESS,  a.  Wanting  proportion  or 
symmetry. '  Comment  on  Chatwer,  1665. 

PRO-POR'TION-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  proportion- 
iiig  or  adjusting.  Molyneux. 

PRO-PO'§AL,  n.  That  which  is  proposed;  a 
scheme  or  design  offered  for  acceptance  or  con- 
sideration ;  an  ott"er  ;  a  proposition. 

If  our  pro/ionnh  once  again  were  heard, 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result.  Milton, 

This  truth  is  not  likely  to  be  entertained  readily  upon  the 
first  propoml.  Atterbwry. 

Syn.  — See  Proposition. 
PR0-P6§E'  (pro-po7,'),  r.  a.     [L.  propono,  proposi- 
tus ;  pro,  before,  and  pono,  to  place  ;    It.  pro- 
porre ;    Sp.  propotier ;    Fr.  projwser.']      [/,  I'RO- 

POSED  ;    pp.    PROPOSING,  PROPOSED.]       To  put 
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forward  or  offer  for  consideration  or  acceptance ; 
to  lay  before  ;  to  bid  ;  to  tender  ;  to  protfer. 

In  Irarniiiff  »ny  thing,  tlirro  alKiuld  Ixr  at  litlli'  m  pot«lbl« 
flnl  /»'»//(»«''/  III  till-  iiiiiiil  nt  unL'i.-;  nii<l,  that  being  iniitrr- 
(tiHHl,  pruei'i'il  tiK'ii  to  thi'  next  lujjoliiing  part.  II  alia. 

Syn.  — f*ee  offer. 

f  PRQ-POiJR'  (pro-pO/.'),  n.  [Fr.  propos.']  Talk ; 
discourse.    "To  listen  our /)/oj»c<4X'. '  Shak. 

PR0-P6§K',  v.  n.     1.  tTo  lay  schemes;  to  im- 
agine ;  to  purpose  :  —  to  converse.  SJiaJc. 
2.  To  oner  one's  self  in  marriage.       Wright. 

VRQ-PO§'5R,  n.    One  who  proposes.  Locke. 

PRr)P-0-Sl"TI9N  (pr5p-o-zTsh'iin),  n.  [L.  propo- 
sitio  I  It.  pmposizione  ;  Sp.  proposicion  ;  Fr. 
proposition.] 

1.  A  thinn  proposed ;  an  offer  of  something 
for  consideration  or  acceptance  ;  a  proposal. 

The  enemy  sent  ;»ro/«)»i7/o«»  such  a>,  u|ion  delivery  of  a 
itmnff  fortitlcd  town,  allcr  a  handsome  dcleucc,  nrc  uiiuully 
grunted.  Clarendon. 

2.  {Ijygic.)  A  sentence  in  which  something  is 
affirmed  or  denied,  particularly  one  of  the  three 
members  of  a  syllogism  ;  a  thought.         White. 

A  compound  ■proposition,  is  the  combination  of  two 
or  more  propositions  into  one  ;  and  of  coiirse  tlie 
union  of  two  or  more  sentiments  or  thoughts  into  one 
compound  sentiment  or  thought.  Qibbt. 

3.  {Alath.)  Something  to  be  proved  or  to  be 
done. 

i^-  When  something  is  proposed  to  be  proved,  the 
propo.iition  is  called  a  thuoruni.  When  sometiiin!;  is 
nro|K>3e(l  to  he  done,  the  proponition  is  called  a  prob- 
lem. In  the  former  case,  a  principle  is  to  be  investi- 
gated ;  in  the  latter,  a  principle  is  to  be  applied.  Da- 
viea, 

gyn.  —  \  proposition  is  something  submitted  to  be 
considered  ;  a  proponal,  something  offered  to  lie  done. 
Propositions  are  acceded  to  or  rejected  ;  proposals  and 
n^er»  are  accepted  or  refused.  "  Ho  demonstrated  the 
proposition  of  Euclid,  and  rejected  the  proposal  of  his 
friend." 

PR6P-0-§T"TIQN-AL  (pr6p-o-zIsh'un-?l).  a.  Re- 
lating to,  or  considered  as,  a  proposition.  "  Its 
prepositional  sense."  Watts. 

PRO  PoOnD',  v.  a.  [L.  propono.^jpro,  before,  and 
pono,  to  place  ;  It.  proporre  ;  Sp.  proponer ;  Fr. 
proposer.  —  Anciently  written  propoun.]  [i.  puo- 

POLXDED  ;  pp.  PUOI'OIXDINO,  PKOPOUNDEU.] 

1.  To  offer  to  consideration  ;  to  propose. 

The  arguments  which  Christiunity  proimunds  to  us  are 
rea>onabie  encouragements  to  bear  sufferings  patiently.  \ 

Dllotson. 

2.  (Eccl.  Law.)  To  present  or  offer. 

To  propound  a  will  is  to  present  it  to  the  proper  court  for 
probate.  Burrill. 

PRQ-PoCnd'5R,  w.  One  who  propounds  or  pro- 
poses ;  a  proposer.  Mitton. 

PR0-PR.9i'T0R,n.  [L.]  (/?om<in  .4 «<.)  The  gov- 
ernor of  a  province,  who  had  previously  been  a 
prtetor  at  Rome.  W.  Smith. 

PRQ-PRi'P-T.\-RY,  M.  {It.  propiietario  \  Sp.pro- 
pietario;  Fx.  p'ropriAuire.]  A  possessor  in  his 
own  right ;  one  who  is  master  of  his  own  ac- 
tions, and  who  has  the  free  disposition  of  his 
property  ;  a  proprietor.  B.  Franklin. 

"t  is  a  mistake  to  think  ourselves  stewards  in  some  of  God's 
gifts,  and  jiivprietaries  in  others.  Ooi:  o/Ihe  Tongue. 

PRQ-PRI'e-TA-RY,  a.  Relating  to  a  certain  owner 
or  proprietor.  Grew. 

PRQ-PRl'p-TOR,  n.  [L.  propriu,s,  peculiar  to  a 
person.]  A  possessor  m  his  own  right ;  an 
owner;  a  proprietary. 

The  exterior  of  this  mansion  [Colonnal  is  indifferent;  but 
Its  extent,  its  vast  court,  its  gardens,  ana  its  fUmiture,  arc 
worthy  the  rank  and  dignity  of  its  proprietor.  Eustace. 

Syn. —  See  Possessor. 

PRO-PRl-e-TO'RI-AL,  a. 

etor ;  proprietary. 
PRg-PRle-TpR-SHTP,  n.    The  state  or  the  right 

of  a  proprietor.  Jj>cke. 

PR9-PRi'e-TR£SS,  n.  A  female  proprietor;  a 
mistress.  UEntrange. 

PRQ-PRi'P-TY,  n.  \L.  proprietas;  proprius, 
peculiar ;  tt.  propneth ;  Sp.  propieaad ;  Fr. 
propriHe.] 

1.  Exclusive  right  of  property ;  property. 

They  compounded  with  81r  Nicholai  Criipe  for  his  pro- 
prielH  In  the  fort  and  castle.  Clarendon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  proper  ;  fitness  ;  suita- 
bleness ;  justness  ;  accuracy  ;  appropriateness. 


Pertaining  to  a  propri- 
Athencviim. 


Common  nM.  that  li  the  rule  at  propriety,  •fl'ordf  (om«  aid 
to  iftlle  the  signmcallon  of  lunguage.  Aodbr. 

Syn.  —  See  Decency,  Justness,  Modesty. 

PRQ-PROtVTOR,  n.  An  assistant  of  a  proctor  in 
the  Knglish  universities.  Hook. 

PRoPT,  p.  from;pro;j.    Propped.  Pope. 

PRO-PUGN'  (pro-pfln'),  r.  a.  \L.  propugno  \  pro, 
fpr,  and  pugno,  to  fight ;  It.  propiignare.]  To 
defend  ;  to  vindicate  ;  to  contend  for  ;  to  plead 
for ;  to  advocate,     [li.]  Hammond. 

tPRO-Pfrc'N.A-CLE,  ».  [L.  propugnaeulum.]  A 
fortress.  Hotceli. 

tPRo-PUG-NA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  propugnatio.]  De- 
fence ;  vindication.  Shak. 

PRO-PUGN'pR  (pro-pQn'?r),  n.  One  who  pro- 
piigns  ;  a  defender.  Cudtoorth. 

tPllO-PrL-sA'TION,  n.  [1,.  propulsatio.]  The 
act  of  repelling.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  PKO-PL'LSE',  V.  a.  [L.  propello,  propulsus.]  To 
drive  away  ;  to  repel ;  to  propel.  Cotgrare. 

PRQ-POl'SIQN,  «.  [Sp.  (^  Fr. />/-opM&ton.]  The 
act  of  driving  forward.  Bacon. 

PRQ-Pf;L'S|VE,  a.  That  propels;  driving  on; 
propelling.  Coleridge. 

Pr6p-Y-LM'UM,  n. ;  pi.  PRriP-Y-LJE'A.  [L., 
from  dr.  -rooitbhiior ;  Tp<i,  before,  and  n-t/i;,  a  gate.] 
{Ant.)  The  entrance  to  a  temple  or  sacred  en- 
closure, consisting  of  a  gateway  flanked  by 
buildings.  W.  Smith. 

PRdP'r-LdJV,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  rrpSnvkov;  irp6,  be- 
fore, and  TTif.tj,  a  gate.]  (Ant.)  A  portico,  gate- 
way, or  entrance  ;  a  propylteum.         W.  Smith. 

PRO  rA'T^.  [1,.,  according  to  the  rate.']  {Com.) 
In  proportion. 

PRORE,  n.  [Gr.  n^topa ;  irpiJ,  before  ;  L.,  It.,  4f  Sp. 
prora.]     The  prow  of  a  ship,     [u.] 

These  In  twelve  galleys,  with  vermilion  prom. 
Beneath  his  conduct  sought  the  Phrygian  shores.    Pojie. 

PRO-R6c'TOR,  n.  An  officer  in  a  German  uni- 
versity who  presides  in  the  senate  or  academic 
court.  Month.  Rev. 

PRO-r£C'TOR-ATE,  n.     The  office  of  prorector. 

Wm.  Hotcitt. 

PRO-RftP'TION,  n.  [L.  prorepo,  to  creep  forth.] 
The  act  of  creeping  onward.  Smart. 

PRO'RO-GATE,  v.  a.  To  prorogue;  to  put  off. 
[r.]  Ld.  Brougham. 

PRO-RQ-gA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  prorogatio  ;  It.  proro- 
gazione ;  Sp.  prorogacion ;  Fr.  prorogation.] 

1.  The  act  of  proroguing  ;  continuance;  pro- 
longation; postponement;  adjournment. 

The  prorogation  and  future  continuance  ot  what  alreadv 
he  possessed.  Houln. 

2.  In  England,  the  continuance  or  adjourn- 
ment of  Parliament  from  one  session  to  another, 
made  by  the  royal  authority.  Brandt: 

3.  (Civil  Latv.)  The  time  given  to  do  a  thing 
beyond  the  time  prefi.xed.  Boutier. 

PRO-ROGITE'  (pro-r5g'),  v.a.  [L.  prorogo;  pro, 
forward,  and  rogo,  to  ask  ;  It.  prorognre  ;  Sp. 
prorogar  ;  Fr.  proroger.]  [f.  prohooied  ;  pp. 
puouooriNO,  PRouboiED.j 

1.  fTo  lengthen;  to  prolong;  to  protract. 
"  Mirth  prorogues  life."  Bttrton. 

2.  To  put  off  to  another  time ;  to  defer ;  to 
delay  ;  to  postpone.  "  Death  prorogued."  Shak. 

3.  To  oelav  the  further  session  of;  to  ad- 
journ, as  Parliament.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  To  proromt'  is  a  term  used  especially  with 
respect  to  the  British  Parliament.  The  Parliament  is 
proroitued  at  the  end  of  a  sessitm,  and  arlioumril  from 
day  to  day.  Congress,  courts.  Sec,  are  adinurned. 
Prorogation  of  Parliament  ;  adinnrnment  of  Congress, 
or  of  a  legislature.  —  ij^ee  Adjourn. 

PRO-RCP'TION,  n.  [L.  promptio;  prorttmpo, 
prompttu,  to  break  forth.]  The  act  of  bursting 
forth  or  out ;  extrusion  ;  outbreak.         Brotcne. 

PR9-§A'|C,         >  a.     [L.  nrosatcns ;  It.  If  Sp.  pro- 
PRQ-§.\'|-CAL,  S  «aico  ;  Fr.  prosnrqiie.]    Pertain- 
ing to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling,  prose  :  — 
dull ;  uninteresting  ;  prosy.  Warton. 

PRQ-^A'l-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  a  prosaic  manner. 

PRQ-§.\'I-Cl9M,  n.  Prosaic  manner,  [r.]  Seward. 


PRO-^A'ISM  [pr9-et'1sm,  B. ;  pr»'s«-Txm,  C.  G. 
n'r.  Wb.],  n.  '  That  which  U  in  the  form  of 
prose.  Wright. 

PRO-ijA'lHT  [prc.-/i'i«t,  K.  Sm.  CL;  pf8'z»-l»t,  C. 
nr.  Wb.],  n.  A  writer  of  pro»c.  [Modern.]  J.  Bell. 

tPRO'tJAL,  a.     Prosaic.  Sir  T.  Brotcne. 

PRO-scr'm-i-OM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  tp»CKt^»r; 
irpci,  before,  and  OKtir^,  atage.l 

1.  {.4iU.)  The  »t.ige  of  a  theatre.     W.  Smith. 

2.  The  frontiapicce  or  ornamental  frame- 
work whence  the  curtain  hangs  which  aeparates 
the  stage  from  the  audience.  Brande. 

PRO-.SCRIBE',  v.a.  [L.  proscribe;  pro,  before, 
and  scnbo,  to  write  ;  It.  proscrirere  ;  Sp.  ptrt>- 
seribir;    Fr.  prose ri re.]      [i.  puosckibeu  ;  ^. 

PUOSCUIIUN'O,  PUOSCI.IRKI).] 

1.  Among  the  ancient  Komans,  to  offer  a  re- 
ward for  the  head  of,  or  to  sentence  to  aome 
punishment  which  carried  with  it  the  conse- 
quences of  civil  death.  Bourier. 

2.  To  doom  to  destruction ;  to  outlaw ;  to 
b.mish;  to  exile. 

Robert  Vcrv  Earl  of  Oxford,  Ihrongh  the  malic*  of  the 
peers,  was  banished  the  realm,  and  pronrri/jed.  Spetatr. 

3.  To  denounce,  censure,  or  condemn. 

In  the  year  Ki,  as  is  well  known,  the  Arisn  dnrtrine* 
were  jiroKrihed  and  anathematized  in  the  bnious  Coiineil 
of  Nice.  H'alrrlai»i. 

4.  To  interdict;  to  prohibit;  to  shut  out;  to 
exclude.  Dryden. 

PRO-SCRlB'pR,  n.  One  who  proscribes.   Dryden. 

PRO'SCRTpT,  n.     1.  An  interdict.  J.  Fox, 

2.  One  who  is  proscribed.  Maunder. 

PR9-SCRIp'TION,  n.  \L.  proscriptio ;  It.  proseri- 
zione  ;  Sp.  proscripcion  ;  Fr.  proscription.]  The 
act  of  proscribing,  or  tlie  state  of  being  pro- 
scribed ;  doom  to  death,  or  to  civil  death  ;  out- 
lawry ;  condemnation  ;  denunciation  ;  exclusion. 

Tlie  most  celebrated  pro/rrij-lion  [among  the  Romans) 
was  that  of  the  triumvirs  Uctavius,  Antony,  and  Lrpidus,  in 
which  Cicero  was  slain.  Lrande. 

PR0-SCR|P'T|VE,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting 
in,  proscription  ;  proscribing.  Watson. 

PRO^E  (pro/.),  H.  [L.  prosn ;  ptorsus,  straight  on, 
straightforward  ;  It.  &  Sp.  prosa  ;  Fr.  prose.] 

1.  Discourse  or  composition  not  in  verse,  and 
without  metre  or  poetic  measure. 

Things  unattempted  yet  In  prooe  or  rhyme.  MSlem. 

2.  pi.  A  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mass  in 
I.atin  verse.  Eden. 

PR08E,  r.  M.    [».  prosed  ;  pp.  PROSING,  PRO.SED.] 

1.  To  write  prose.  Milton. 

2.  To  talk  or  speak  tediously.  Mason, 
tff  "  To  prosf,  as  we  all  now  know  loo  well,  is  to 

talk  or  write  heavily  nr  tediously,  without  spirit  and 
without  animation  ;  but  to  prose  was  oiire  very  differ- 
ent from  this  ;  it  was  simply  the  antilhrsis  of  to  crr- 
nfy,  and  a  proser  the  antillipsis  of  a  versifier  or  jfoet." 

Trrmti. 
And  surely  Nashe,  thotich  he  a  prot^r  were, 
A  brauch  of  laurel  yet  desvr\'es  tti  bear.  Dntfftim. 

PROiJE,  a.  Relatinj;  to,  or  consisting  of,  prose ; 
prosaic  ;  not  poetic.  Addison, 

PR«')S'e-cf;T-.5-BI,E,  a.  That  maybe  prosecuted ; 
liable  to  prosecution.  Qu.  Rev. 

PBOS'f-cfJTE,  r.  a.  [I.,  proseqnor,  prosecntus; 
pro,  forward,  and  seqnor,  to  follow ;  It.  prose- 
guire ;  Sp.  prosegiiir ;  Fr.  pourstiirre.]   [i.  puos- 

ECtTED  ;  pp.  PlioSEClTlXO,  PUOSECVTED.] 

1.  To  follow  or  pursue  with  a  purpose  to  at- 
tain or  accomplish  ;  to  endeavor  to  obtain. 

That  which  is  morally  grwl  is  to  be  desired  and  jtremt- 
eutetl.  "  "'i«««. 

lie  proM-cuted  this  purpoae  with  strength  of  argamentand 
close  reasoning.  Loet*. 

2.  To  continue  ;  to  carrj*  on  ;  to  engage  in  ; 
to  apply  to  with  continued  purpose.        Dryden, 

The  same  reason  which  lndiie<-<1  you  to  entertain  this  w> 
will  induce  you  also  to  pixutcKtr  the  sain*.  Jlnmcani. 

3.  To  pursue  by  law;  to  take  the  law  of;  to 
arraign ;  to  proceed  against  by  legal  meas- 
ures. Bourier. 

ig^«'To  prosecute  differs  from  to  persecute.  To 
»er*<ri«/*  always  implies  some  cruelty,  malipnity,  or 
injustice ;  to  prosecute  is  to  pmrerd  by  legal  nieasuna, 
either  with  or  without  just  cause."    Jokut^n. 

PROS' p-CCTE,  r.  n.  To  carry  on  a  legal  prosecu- 
tion ;  to  go  to  law.  Blackstone. 

PR<^J»'5-CI"tt-|NG,  ;».  «.  Pursuing;  conducting 
prosecutions ;  as,  "  Prosecuting  attorney." 
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PROSECUTION 

PROS-p-Ctr'TIQN,  n.  [L.  prosecutio ;  It.  prose- 
guimento  ;  Sp.  prosecucion  ;  Fr.  powrsMsVe.] 

1.  The  act  of  prosecuting,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing prosecuted  ;  pursuit ;  undertaking.  "  Their 
prosecutioris  of  commerce."  Addison. 

2.  {Law.)  The  act  of  conducting  a  judicial 
proceeding  :  —  the  conducting  of  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding in  behalf  of  a  complainant,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  defence  :  —  the  conducting  of  a 
criminal  proceeding  in  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  by  indictment  or  information.  Burrill. 

PROS' 5-CU-TOR,  n.     [L.]      1.    One  who  prose- 
cutes ;  one  who  carries  on,  or  pursues.  Sandys. 
2.  {Law.)  One  who  prosecutes  another  for  a 
crime  in  behalf  of  the  government.    Bkickstone. 
PROS'g-CQ-TRIX,  n.     A  female  who  prosecutes. 

Colli  tison. 
FROS'g-LYTE,   n.      [Gr.   itpoofilvToq  ;    -npoafpxof"", 
iTp6<niMov,  to  come  to  ;    L.  proselytus ;    It.  ^  Sp. 
proselito;  Fi. pros'li/te.] 

1.  A  person  brought  over  to  a  new  opinion  or 
belief  in  religion  ;  a  convert.        Matt,  xxiii.  14. 

2.  One  brought  over  to  any  new  opinion. 

Men  become  professors  ...  for  those  opinioDS  they  were 
never  convinced  of.  nor  jiro.telutes  to.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Convert. 

PR6s'P-LYTE,  v.  a.  [i.  proselyted  ;  pp.  pros- 
elyting, PROSELYTED.]  To  bring  over  to  a 
new  opinion,  as  in  religion  ;  to  convert.  South. 

PROS' p-LY-Ti§M,  n.  1.  The  practice  or  the  prin- 
ciple of  making  proselytes.  Watson. 
2.  t  Conversion.                                Hammond. 

Pr6s'?-LY-T1ZE,  v.  a.  [i.  proselytized  ;  pp. 
PROSELYTIZING,  PROSELYTIZED.]  To  prose- 
lyte ;  to  convert,     [it.]  Burke. 

PROS'g-LY-TlZE,  V.  n.  To  make  proselytes  or 
convertsl     [k.]  L.  Addison. 

t  PRO-SEM-I-NA'TIQN,  n.  [h.proiemino,  to  sow.] 
Propagation  by  seed.  Hale. 

PROS-EN-Np-.\-HE'UR.AL,  a.  [Gr.  7rp<!t,  to,  hvia, 
nine,  and  £<5(ja,  a  base.]  {Min.)  Noting  crystals 
having  nine  faces  on  each  of  two  adjacent  parts, 
as  a  variety  of  the  tourmaline,  in  which  the 
prism  and  one  of  the  summits  have  each  nine 
faces.  Cleaveland. 

PROS' PR,  n.  1.  +  A  writer  of  prose.  Drayton. 
2.  One  who  proses;  a  tedious  narrator. 7Wrf. 

PRO-SER'Pf-NA,  n.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  dis- 
covered by  Luther  in  18.53.  Levering. 

PRO-SlL'I-gN-CY,  n.  [L.  prosilio,  prosiliens,  to 
leap  forward ;  pro,  forward,  and  salio,  to  leap.] 
The  act  of  leaping  forward,     [r.]         Coleridge. 

PRO'fJl-LY,  ad.    In  a  prosy  manner.        Qu.  Rev. 

PRO-SJ-MET'RI-CAL,a.  Consisting  of  both  prose 
and  verse.  Clarke. 

PRO-SIM 'I-j1,  n.  [L.  pro,  for,  and  simia,  an  ape.] 
(iTo/;/.)  A  family  of  lemurs.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PRO'§[-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  prosy  or 
dull ;  tediousness.  Gent.  Mag. 

PRO^'JNG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  proses;  dull  and 
tiresome  discourse  or  writing.  Qm.  Rev. 

PRO^'JNG,  a.  Dull ;  tiresome ;  prosaic.    Ec.  Rev. 

PRO— SLAV'P-RY,  «.  In  favor  of  slavery.  Putnam. 

PR6a-Q-DI'A-C.\L,  a.  Of,  or  relating  to,  prosody ; 
prosodial ;  prosodical.  Walker. 

PROS-O-DrA-CAL-LY,  od.  In  aprosodiacal  man- 
ner. Smart. 


PRQ-SO'Dl-AL,  a. 

ical. 


Relating  to  prosody ;  prosod- 
Brovme. 


PRO-SO'DJ-AN  [pro-8o'de-?ii,  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. 
Wb.;  pro-sS'dy^n,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  pro-sSd'^-gin,  P.], 
n.  One  skilled  in  prosody ;  a  prosodist.  Brotone. 

PRO-SOD'|-CAL,  a.  [Fr.  prosodique.]  Relating 
to  prosody  ;  prosodiacal.  Warton. 

PROS'O-nTST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  prosody. 
"  The  exact  prosodist."  Johnson. 

PR6s'0-DY,  n.  \Gt.  v^oawMa;  rpdj,  to,  and  0W17, 
a  song,  an  ode ;  L.,  It.,  &  Sp.  prosodia  ;  Fr. 
prosodie.l  The  science,  or  the  part  of  prammar, 
which  treats  of  quantity,  accent,  versification, 
and  the  laws  of  harmony  in  metrical  composi- 
tion. B.  Jonson. 

Promrlfi  deals  with  metre,  and  with  accent,  quantity,  and 
the  articulate  sounds,  as  sulrardinate  to  metre.  Latham. 

PR0S-O-p6g'RA-PHY,  n.    [Gr.  Trprfuwirov,  a  face,  a 
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form,  and  yp(i0<a,  to  write.]  {Rhet.)  The  de- 
scription of  animated  objects.  Brande. 

PR6S-0-P0-LEP'SY,  71.  [Gr.  Tzpo<rtoiro?.v'lia,  respect 
of  persons  ;  irpdaioKov,  the  face,  and  ^h4"s>  a  re- 
ceiving, an  accepting ;  ?.aii(idvu),  to  take.]  Prej- 
udi  ;e  from  the  first  view  of  a  person ;  personal 
partiality.  Ciulworth. 

PR6S-0-P0-PCE'I.\  (prSs-o-po-pe'y?),  n.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  TzpoawiroTToua  ;  npoawnov,  a  face,  a  form,  &nd 
TToi^w.'to  make.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  in- 
animate objects,  or  abstract  ideas,  are  personi- 
fied ;  personification.  Dryden. 

PROS'PpCT,  n.  [L.  prospectus ;  prospicio,  to  look 
forward ;  pro,  forward,  and  specio,  to  look,  to 
see ;  It.  prospctto.'] 

1.  View  as  from  a  distance ;  survey';  sight. 

Eden  and  all  the  coast  in  jirospect  lay.  Milton. 

2.  Number  or  aggregate  of  objects  presented 
to  the  eye  at  a  distance ;  landscape. 

There  is  a  very  noble  j>rO!>iiect  from  this  place.  On  the 
one  side  lies  a  vast  extent  of  seiis,  that  runs  abroad  farther 
than  the  eve  can  reach:  iust  opposite  stands  the  green  prom- 
ontory of  Surrentum,  and  on  tlie  other  side  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Addvon. 

3.  Place  which  affords  an  extended  view,  [r.] 

llim  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high.  Milton. 

4.  Object  of  view  or  of  contemplation. 

Man  to  himself 
Is  a  large  pro^itect.  Denham. 

5.  View  into  futurity;  foresight;  anticipation. 

Who  hath  a  prospect  of  the  different  state  of  perfect  hap- 
piness or  misery  that  attends  all  men  after  this  life.      Loclce. 

6.  Expectation,  or  ground  of  expectation. 

Without  any  reasonable  hope  or  prospect  of  enjoying  them. 

Atterbury. 

7.  Regard  to  something  future  ;  a  looking 
forward  ;  prospection. 

Is  he  a  prudent  man,  as  to  his  temporal  estate,  that  lays 
designs  only  for  a  day,  without  any  prospect  to,  or  provision 
for,  the  remaining  part  of  his  life?  Tillotson. 

Syn. —  Prospect  is  tliat  whicli  may  be  seen  ;  &view 
is  that  whicli  may  bo  or  is  actually  seen  ;  landscape  is 
a  species  of  prospect  presenting  a  view  of  natural  sce- 
nery. We  take  a  view  or  surrey  ;  prvsjiects  and  land- 
scapes present  thoniselv&s.  A  confined  or  extended 
prospect ;  an  extensive  view  ;  a  minute  or  wide  survey  ; 
a  beautiful  or  picturesque  landscape. 
PROS'PJICT,  V.  n.  1.  To  look  forward.  Johnson. 
2.  To  search  for  metals.  [Local,  U.  S.l  "A 
prospecting  party."  N.  Y.  Literary  World. 

PRO-SPEC.'TION,  n.     The  act  of  looking  forward, 
or  providing  for  the  future  ;  foresight.       Paky. 
PRO-SPEC'TIVE,  a.     [L.  prospectivus.] 

'  1.  That  regards  the  future  ;  looking  forward ; 
future  ;  coming ;  —  opposed  to  ret7-ospective. 

Time's  long  and  dark  prospective  glass.  Milton. 

2.  That  gives  a  prospect ;  relating  to  a  pros- 
pect ;  viewing  at  a  distance.  Johnson. 

3.  Acting  with  foresight.  Child. 
PRO-SPEC'TjVE,  n.     1.  A  distant  view.    Wotton. 

'  2.  A  glass  for  viewing  distant  objects  ;  a  per- 
spective Daniel. 

PRO-SPEC'TIVE-LY,  ad.  "With  reference  to  the 
future  ;  in  prospect ;  hereafter.  Clarke. 

PRO-SPEC'TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
prospective.  Coleiidge. 

PRO-SPEC'TUS,  n. ;  pi.  pro-sp£c'ti,is-E!J.  [L.,  a 
prospect,  a  view."]  An  outline  or  plan  of  a  pro- 
posed undertaking,  particularly  of  a  proposed 
literary  work  or  publication.  Brande. 

PROS'PpR,  V.  a.  [L.  prospero  ;  pro,  for,  and  sjie- 
ro,  to  hope  ;  It.  prosperare  ;  Sp.  prosperar.]  [i. 
prospered;  pp.  prospering,  prospered.] 
To  make  prosperous  or  successful ;  to  cause  to 
succeed ;  to  favor  ;  to  aid. 

All  things  concur  to  prosper  our  design.  Dryden. 

Whose  frown  may  disappoint  the  proudest  strain, 
Whose  approbation  prosf>er  even  mine.  Cotcper. 

PROS'P^R,  V.  n.  [Fr.  prospprer.']  To  be  prosper- 
ous or  successful ;  to  go  on  well ;  to  succeed ; 
to  thrive  ;  to  flourish. 

He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper.  Prov.xxviii.Vi. 
Whatsoever  he  doeth  ehall  pros2>er.  P».  i.  3. 

Syn. —  See  Flourish. 

PROS-PER'l-TY,  n.    [L,.  prosperitas ;  It.  prosperi- 

ta  ;  Sp.  prosperidad ;  Fr.  prosperite.'\   "The  state 

of  being  prosperous ;    attainment   of  wishes ; 

success  ;  good  fortune  ;  —  opposed  to  adversity. 

We  must  distinguish  between  felicity  and  prosf^erlty;  for 
prosperilii  leads  often  to  ambition,  and  ambition  to  disap- 
pointment. Lnndor. 

I'rnsiwri/ti  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament;  adversity 
is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which  carrieth  the  greater  bene- 
diction and  the  clearer  revelation  of  God's  favor.         Bacon. 
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Prosperlti/  is  not  without  many  fea 
versity  is  not  witliout eonitort and  hopes.    I'rospiiitu doth  best 
discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue.  Bacon. 

PROS'PeR-OUS,  a.  \lj.prosperus;  It.  §  Sp.  p/-os- 
pei'o  ;  Fr.  prospcre.] 

1.  That  is  prospered  ;  successful ;  thriving  ; 
flourishing ;  fortunate  ;  lucky ;  felicitous ;  happy. 

2.  That  prospers  ;  favorable ;  propitious ; 
auspicious.     "  A  prosperous  wind."       Denham. 

Syn.  —  See  Auspicious,  Fortunate,  Happy. 

PROS'PPR-ODS-LY,  ad.  In  a  prosperous  man- 
ner; successfully;  fortunately.  Dryden. 

PR6s'PgR-OLS:-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  pros- 
perous ;  prosperity  ;  success.  Johnson. 

PROS'PHY-Sis,  n.  [Gr.  npdaipvati,  a  growing  to ; 
Trpiij,  to,  and  <piii>,  to  grow.]  {Med.)  A  growing 
together  of  parts  ;  —  a  term  applied  particularly 
to  a  morbid  adhesion  of  the  eyelids  with  them- 
selves or  with  the  globe  of  the  eye.    Dunglison. 

tPRO-SPI"CI-pNCE-(pro-gpish'e-en8),  n.  [^- pro- 
spicio, prospiciens,  to  look  forward.]  "The  act 
of  looking  forward.  Johnson. 

PROSS,  n.  Talk  ;  gossip.    [Local,  Eng,]  Brockett. 

PROS'TATE,  n.  [Gr.  5rpo<rr«r/u,  to  stand  before.] 
{Anat.)  A  glandular,  cordiform  body,  of  the 
size  of  a  chestnut,  situated  before  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  surrounding  the  first  portion  of  the 
urethra.  Dunglison. 

Prostate  sland,  the  prostate ;  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  gland.  —  See  Prostate.  Dunglison. 

PROS-TAT'JC,  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  j>ros- 
tate.  Dunglison, 

PR6s-T4-Tl'TIS,n.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
prostate.  Dunglison. 

tPROS-TgR-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  prosterno,  to  pros- 
trate.]    Dejection  ;  depression.  Feltham. 

fPROS-TE'THlS,  n.     (Me(^.)  Prothesis.      Bailry. 

PROS'THgSiS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  npiJufltaij ;  xpoj, 
to,  and  TtOriiit,  to  place.] 

1.  {Gram.)  A  figure  by  which  one  or  more 
letters  are  prefixed  to  a  word ;  as,  loved,  Ac- 
loved.  Brande. 

2.  {Med.)  Prothesis.  Dunglison. 
PROS-THET'IC,  rt.     Pertaining  to  prosthesis;  — 

prefixed  to  a  word,  as  a  letter.  Qu.  Rev. 

fPROS-TIB'y-LoC'S,  a.  \L.  prostibulum,  a  pros- 
titute.]    Meretricious.  Bale. 

PROS'TJ-TUTE,  V.  a.  [Ij.  prostituo,  prostiiutus ; 
pro,  before,  and  statuo,  to  place  ;  It.  prostituire; 
Sp.  prostittiir ;  Fr.  prostititer."]  [i.  prostitut- 
ed ;  pp.  prostituting,  prostituted.] 

1.  To  sell  to  wickedness ;  to  put  out  to  hire 
for  a  base  purpose  ;  to  appropriate  or  devote 
to  a  bad  use  ;  as,  "  "To  prostitute  talents." 

I  pity  from  my  soul  unhappy  men 

Compelled  by  want  to  jiroslitntc  their  pen: 

Who  must,  like  lawyers,  either  starve  or  plead. 

And  follow,  right  or"  wrong,  whcie  guineas  lead.  Hoscommo^. 

2.  To  offer  to  a  common,  lewd  use  ;  to  make 
a  prostitute  of ;  to  corrupt.  "Do  not /iros^/^t^^e 
thy  daughter."  Lev.  xix.  29. 

PROS'TI-tOte,  a.  [L.  prostiiutus ',  It.  prostitute 
to ;  Sp.  prostituto  ;  Fr.  prostitue."] 

1.  Sold  to  wickedness ;  devoted  for  hire  to  a 
bad  purpose;  prostituted;  corrupted.  '^ Pros- 
titute to  infamy  and  hate."  Drai/ton. 

2.  Openly  devoted  to  lewdness.  Prior. 
PROS'TJ-TUTE,  n.    [L.,  It.,  <Sf  Sp.  prostituta ;  Fr. 

prostittif'e.'] 

1.  A  person  devoted  for  hire  to  some  base 
purpose  ;  a  hireling  ;  a  mercenary.  Pope. 

2.  A  woman  devoted  to  common  lewdness ;  a 
whore  ;  a  strumpet ;  courtesan  ;  harlot.  Dryden. 

PROS-Tl-TU'TION,  n.  [L.  prostitutio  ;  Jt.  pros- 
tifuzione;  Sp.  prostitucion;  Fr.  prostitution.] 

1.  Act  of  selling  or  devoting,  or  state  of  be- 
ing sold  or  devoted,  for  hire  or  gain,  to  a  bad 
purpose.  "  The  prostitution  of  justice."  Bouvier. 

2.  The  common  lewdness  of  a  woman  for 
gain  ;  the  practice  of  a  strumpet.  Addisotu 

PROS'TI-TU-TOR,  n.  One  who  prostitutes.  Hard. 

PROS'TRATE,   a.     [L.  prostratus.'] 

1.  Lying  at  length ;  thrown  down ;  prone ; 
abject ;  prostrated  :  —  lying  as  in  an  attitude  of 
adoration,  or  as  when  overcome  by  calamity. 

Grovelling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire.  Milton. 

While  prottrnte  here  in  humble  grief  I  lie.  I'ope. 

2.  {Bot.)  Lying  flat  on  the  ground.        Gray. 


A,  E,  I,  0,  tS,  Y,  long;  A,  %  i,  6,  t,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  },' O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  fAll  ;    utlK,  HEM; 
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PRoS'TRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  prostemo,  prostrattts ; 
pro,  forward,  and  sterno,  to  strew,  to  throw  ;  It. 
proatiare ;  Sj).  postrar.^     [i.  pkostkateu  ;  pp. 

I'KOSTltATINO,  IMIOSTU.VTKU.] 

1.  To  lay  flat ;  to  throw  down  ;  to  overthrow  ; 
to  overturn  ;  to  demolish  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  ruin. 

A  atomi  tliut  all  thinga  doth  prortrale.  Siieimer. 

in  the  strceta,  inmo'  they  alew,  and  flred  divcra  plaeva, 

pro^ruling  twu  imriahca  alnioat  entirely.  Ilayututl. 

2.  To  bring  low ;  to  exhaust ;  to  reduce  ;  to 
depress ;  as,  *'  To  be  prostrated  by  sickness." 

To  pronlraU  oiieV  ne(f,  to  throw  one's  «elf  down  as 
in  adoration  ;  to  bow  in  liiinible  rQVorence.       Uuppa. 

PE9S-TRA'T10.V,  n.  \Ij.  prostratio;  It.  prostra- 
Ztone  :  Sp.  prostracion  ;   l"'r.  prostration^ 

1.  The  act  of  prostrating,  or  the  state  of  being 
^  prostrated ;  dcntolition  ;  overthrow.  South. 

2.  Exhaustion  ;  depression.  "  Prostration 
of  strcnijth.*'  Arbidhiwt. 

3.  (Mrd.)  Great  depression  of  strength  ;  al- 
most total  loss  of  power  over  the  muscles  of 
locomotion.  Duntjlison. 

PRO 

irrB/o?. 

Fr.  prostyle.']  {Arch.)  A  portico  in  which  the 
columns  stand  in  advance  of  the  building  to 
which  they  belong.  Britlon. 

PRO'§V,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  prose  ; 
prosaic: — dull;  tiresome.  Brit.  Crit. 

PRQ-Si?L'LO-9lSM,  n.  [L.  pro,  before,  and  Eng. 
syllogism.']  (Logic.)  A  second  syllogism  prov- 
ing a  forujer  one  :  —  also  a  syllogism  of  which 
one  premise  is  suppressed;  enthymeme.  Braiule. 

PRO-TAO'O-NIST,  M.  [Gr.  irpurnywwiTDjt ;  7rp<3rof, 
first,  and  aytoviaTin,  a  contender.]  A  chief  actor 
in  a  theatre.  Dry  den. 

PRO  tAjv'TO.     [L.]     (Late.)  For  so  much. 

PR6t'.^-SIS  [prit'^-sis,  Sm.  R.;  pro-ta'ajs,  W.  P. 
Ash,  Crabh ;  prfl'tsi-sls,  Ja.  K.  \Vb.],  n.  [L., 
from  Gr.  voiTaatg ;  'TtpoTtivm,  to  Stretch  out  before 
one,  to  lay  before.] 

1.  A  proposition  ;  a  maxim,  [r.],  Bp.  Morton. 

2.  {Rliet.  &  Gram.)  The  first  part  of  a  con- 
ditional sentence  :  —  the  first  part  of  a  period. 
—  Opposed  to  apodosis.         Andrews.     Brande. 

The  union  of  pmiiiUs  andapodosia  produces  the  compact- 
neaa  wliich  is  required  in  tne  period.  OUtb*. 

3.  In  the  ancient  drama,  the  first  part  of  a 
dramatic  composition,  serving  to  make  known 
the  characters  and  the  plot  to  the  audience  ; 
exposition.  Brande. 

PRQ-TAT'JC,  «.  [Gr.  jrpornrdciJy  ;  Jj.  protaticiis  ; 
¥r,  protatique.]  Appearing  in  the  protasis  of 
an  ancient  play  ;  introductory.  Drydcn. 

PRd'TE-Ji,n.  [From  Proteus.]  (Bo<.)  A  genus 
of  exogenous  plants  bearing  hermaphrodite 
flowers.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PRO'Tp-AN  [pr6'te-?n,  K.  C.  O.  CI.  Wb.  Richard- 
son; If^r. ;  pro-teV'i» '*^V».],rt.  Relating  to  Prote- 
us ;  assuming  different  shapes.  Cudworth. 

PRO'Tg-AN-LY,  ad.     Like  Proteus.      Cudworth. 

PRQ-TECT',  V.  a.  [L.  proteqo,  protectus  ;  pro,  be- 
fore, and  tego,  to  cover ;  It.  proteggere  ;  Sp.  pro- 
teger;  Fr.  prot-'ger.]  [i.  photecteu  ;  pp.  riio- 
TKCTINO,  PROTECTED.]  To  cover  or  shield  from 
evil  or  injury  ;  to  shelter  j  to  defend  ;  to  guard ; 
to  fortify ;  to  keep  or  preserve  in  safety  ;  to 
screen  ;  to  shroud.  "  The  law  protects  us 
not."  Shak. 

For  'frainst  the  height  of  Ilion  you  never  shall  prevail: 
4ove  with  his  hand  protect)  it,  and  niakea  the  wjidieni  bold. 

C'Aa;»H»ii. 
Even  »o  does  God  protect  ui.  If  we  be 
Vlrtuaua  and  wise.  Wordncorth. 

Syn.  —  See  Defend,  Keep. 

PRQ-TftCT'ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  protecting  manner. 

PRO-TfeC'TION,  w.  [L.  protectio ;  It.  protezione ; 
Sp.  proteccion ;  Fr.  protection.] 

1.  The  act  of  protecting,  or  the  state  of  being 
protected  ;  shelter  from  evil ;  defence.      Shak. 

If  the  weak  might  find  protection  fW>m  the  mighty,  thev 
could  not  with  justice  lament  their  condition.  .Virt/^. 

2.  That  which  protects  or  shields  ;  a  shield. 

Let  them  rise  up  and  help  you,  and  be  youTproterthm. 

Jirut.  xxxii.  .IS, 

3.  A  writing  or  in.strument  which  protects  or 
secures  exemption  from  molestation.  "  He  had 
a  protection  during  the  rebellion."  Johnson. 
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4.  A  freedom  from  arrest  granted  to  a  bank- 
rupt, pending  the  adjustment  of  his  accounts, 
and  before  he  obtains  his  certificate.   Snninonds. 

6.  A  document  given  by  a  notary  public  to  a 
seaman  or  other  person  going  abroad,  certifying 
that  the  bearer  named  therein  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Boutier. 

PttQ-Tf:c'TIQiN-IST,  n.  One  who  favors  the  pro- 
tection by  law  of  some  branch  or  brunches  of 
manufacture,  or  of  some  production.      Vh.  Ob. 

PRQ-t£c'T|  VE,  a.  That  protecte ;  affording  pro- 
tection ;  defensive.  Feuliain. 

PRO-TftO'TOR,  n.  [L.  ;  It.  protettore  ;  Sp.  pro- 
tector ;  Fr.  protecteur.] 

1.  One  who  protects ;  a  defender ;  a  guardian. 

The  King  of  Spain,  who  is  jirottctor  of  the  common- 
wealth. Addison. 

2.  Formerly,  in  England,  an  officer  who  hud 
the  care  of  the  kingdom  in  the  king's  minority  ; 
a  regent.  Shak. 

3.  The  title  of  the  representative  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  nation  or  religious  order  at  the  court 
of  Rome.  London  Ency. 

aig-  "  Cromwell  took  the  title  of  <  Lord  Protector 
of  the  Coniiiiunwcalth  of  England,  .Scotland,  and  Ire 
land  '  on  the  12tb  Uec,  l(i53."     Brande. 

PRQ-TEC'TOR-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  protector ; 
protcctorial.  Ec.  Rev. 

PRQ-TEC'TQR-ATE,  n.  [It.  protettorato ;  Sp.  pro- 
tectoria  ;  Fr.  protectorat.] 

1.  Government  by  a  protector  ;  —  applied  in 
history  particularly  to  the  government  of  Eng- 
land by  Cromwell.  Wood. 

2.  Authority  assumed  by  one  nation  over  an 
inferior  one.  '  Wright. 

PRO-TgC-TO'Rl-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  protector  ; 
protectoral.  Noble. 

PRO-Tfic'TQR-LESS,  a.  Having  no  protector ; 
without  a  protector.  Wright. 

PRO-TEC'TOR-SHIp,  n.  The  state  or  the  office  of 
a  protector ;  protectorate.  Burnet. 

PRO-TEC'TRess,  n.  \¥r.  protectrice.']  A  woman 
who  protects.  Bacon. 

PRO-TEC'TRJX,  n.    A  protectress.  ScoU. 

PROTEOk  (pr5-ie-zlia'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  prot^ger, 
to  protect.]  One  under  the  protection  or  care 
of  another.  Ed.  Rev. 

PROTkakF.  (prB-te-zlia').  '»•  [F"".]  A  female  who 
is  under  the  protection  of  another.         Qu.  Rev. 

PRO-Te-(- 
PRO-TE 


PROTESTINGLY 


-(-NA'CEOUS,  ;  a.    Pertaining  to  prote- 
'I-NOOS,  )  inc.  Dunglison. 

PRO'Tp-lNE,  n.  [Gr.  jrpwr*tu,  to  be  first;  irpuroj, 
first:  —  in  allusion  to  its  occupying  the  first 
place  in  relation  to  the  albuminous  principles. 
Eng,  Cyc]  {Ckem.)  A  name  applied  by  Mulder 
to  a  substance  regarded  by  him  as  the  basis  of 
albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine,  closely  resembling 
them  in  composition,  but  not,  like  them,  con- 
taining any  sulphur,  nor,  like  the  two  former, 
any  phosphorus.  By  other  chemists,  it  having 
never  been  procured  free  from  sulphur,  its  ex- 
istence as  a  distinct  substance  is  denied.  Miller. 
Jty-  It  was  through  his  rcoearrhes  on  jtrotrine  that 
Mulder  came  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  vepetable 
and  anim»l  compounds,  as  fibrine,  allmnien,  leicii- 
inine,  {rliitcn,  &c.,  were  firnt  formed  in  the  veeotable 
before  tliey  are  appropriated  by  the  animal.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PRO  TEM'PO-RE.  [L.]  For  the  time  or  occa- 
sion. Booth. 

t  PRO-TfiND',  V.  a.  To  hold  out ;  to  stretch  forth. 

With  his  ftrotmdrd  lance  he  make*  defence.         Dryden. 

tPRQ-TfeNSE',  n.    Extension.  Spenser. 

PRO-TipR-AN'THOl  S,  a.  [Gr.  irpAroc,  first,  and 
«i'0o(,  a  flower.]  (Bof.)  J^Toting  plants  whose 
leaves  appear  before  their  flowers.  Liihi.'ey. 

PRO-TBR'VI-TV,  n.  \Jj.  protrrritns;  protrrrtts, 
bold.]    Peevis'hness ;  petulance,  [r]  Bullokar. 

PRQ-TftST',  r.  n.  [L.  protestor ;  pro,  forth,  and 
testor,  to  bear  witness,  to  aver ;  It.  protestare  ; 
Sp.  protestnr ;    Fr.  protester  ]      [1.  protested  ; 

pp.  PUOTESTINO,  PROTE.STED.] 

1.  To  give  a  solemn  declaration  of  opinion  or 
resolution  ;  to  declare  or  aflinn  with  solemnity. 


I  have  long  luvrd  bcr.  uid,  I  pnttti  to  ron,  bcatovfd 
m  uch  tin  hrr.  Smk. 

lie  nroirtit  against  your  vo»«,  and  swcan 
ll«  II  nut  be  tried  by  any  but  his  pc«ra.  DnAam. 

2.  To  make  a  foniiul  declaration  in  writing 

against  any  public  law  or  measure.  WrigH. 

PRO-T£8T',  r.  o.     1,  fTo  give  evidence  of:  to 

show  ;  to  prove.  Hhak. 

2.  To  call,  as  a  witness ;  to  appeal  to. 

„     .  Fiercely  they  oppnM^ 

My  joomey  strange,  with  clamoroiu  uproar 
J'rolisliHU  fate  supreme.  MObm. 

3.  To  make  solemn  declaration  of;  to  assert; 
to  affirm  ;  as,  "To protest  one's  innocence." 

To  pratfMt  a  bill  or  a  note,  to  cauM  a  fonnsl  atal*- 
ment  t<i  lie  inadi-  in  h  riling  by  a  public  notarj,  undet 
seal,  that  tlie  bill  or  note  Has,  on  a  rortain  day,  pre- 
sented for  arreptanrc  or  payment,  and  that  sue h  ac- 
reptanre  or  payment  wa«  refuwd,  ilitTcby  making  a 
claim  againRt  the  panics  fertile  loan  or  damage  which 
may  arise  to  the  holder.  BmrrHL 

PRO'TfiST,  or  PR(')T'58T  (114)  fprO'tJrt,  J.  E.  Ja. 
K.  Wb. ;  pro-test'  or  prSt'^st,  Vv. ;  prfii'^,  Sm. 
R.  Ash,  Kares,  Entick;  pro-iest',  .S.  P.  /■'.],  n. 

1.  A  solemn  declaration  of  opinion,  common- 
ly against  something.  Chanter.     Shak. 

2.  A  declaration  m  writing  of  dissent  from  a 
motion,  resolution,  or  other  proceeding  agreed 
to  by  a  majority  of  a  legislative  body.     Brande. 

3.  (Law.)  A  notarial  act  made  for  want  of 
payment  of^  a  promissory  note,  or  for  want  of 
accjrntance  or  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  by 
whicn  it  is  declared  that  all  parties  to  such  in- 
struments will  be  held  responsible  to  the  holder 
for  all  damages,  exchanges,  &c. :  — a  declaration 
made  by  a  master  of  a  vessel  before  a  notary, 
consul,  or  other  authorized  officer,  at  the  first 
port  reached  after  some  damage  sustained  by 
stress  of  weather,  stating  the  particulars,  an^ 
showing  that  the  damage  was  not  occasioned 

)      by  his  misconduct  or  neglect.  Bourier.  BurrilL 

When  a  jirottfl  (of  a  note  or  a  bill]  is  made,  and  notice  of 
the  non-|ia.vmeiit  or  non-arceplanee  given  to  the  parties  in 
proper  time,  they  will  be  held  responsible.  Sorrier. 

To  note  a  nroteat,  to  make  a  declaration,  a*  a  nia*- 
ter  of  a  vessel,  before  a  notary  or  a  consul,  in  regard  to 
some  damage  sustained  by  stress  of  weather.  Bnrrill. 

49~  "The  first  pronunciation  [prp-lisi']  of  this 
word  is  adopted  by  Air.  Plieridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Perr>',  Buchanan,  Barclay,  Bai- 
ley, and  Penning  ;  and  the  second  rprSI'fvt]  by  Mr. 
Kares,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Entick.  As  this 
substantive  was  derived  from  the  verb,  it  bad  former 
ly  the  accent  of  the  verb  ;  and  that  this  accent  was 
the  most  prevailing  appoani  from  the  majority  of  au- 
thorities in  its  favor.  But  the  res|)ortahle  authorities 
for  the  second  pronunciation,  and  the  pretence  of  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  verb,  may  very  probably  es- 
tablish it,  to  the  detriment  of  tlie  sound  of  the  lan- 
guage, without  any  advantage  (o  its  signification.*' 
Haker. 

PROT'fS-TAX-CY,  n.  Protestantism.  "  Protes- 
tuncy  is  called  to  the  bar."    [r.]    ChilLngtcorth, 

PR0t'5S-TANT,  n.  [It.  &  Sp.  protestante ;  Fr. 
Protestant.]  Originally,  one  of  the  reformers  of 
North  Germany,  adherents  to  Luther,  who,  in 
the  year  1.029,  jirotestrd  against  the  decree  of 
the  Imperial  Diet  held  at  Spires.  The  name  is 
now  given  to  a  member  of  anv  of  the  various 
denominations  of  Christians  which  have  sprung 
from  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. Brande. 

PRriT'ps-TANT,  a.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to 
Protestants.  Addtton. 

t  PROT-ps-rAN'Tl-CAL,  o.  Of,  or  perUining  to, 
Protestants.  Bacon. 

PRoT'pS-TANT-I^M,  n.  The  principles  or  the 
religion  of*  Protestants.  Burke, 

PR('')T'pS-T.ANT-LY,  ad.  In  conformity  to  Prot- 
estants. Milton. 

PRAT-gS-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  protestatio;  It.  pro- 
tcstazione  ;   Sp.  prottstacion  ;  Fr.  protestation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  protesting ;  a  solemn  deelan- 
tion ;  asseveration.  Hooker. 

2.  A  solemn  declaration  of  dissent.  Clarendon. 

3.  (Iaiw.)  An  oblique  allegation  or  denial  of 
some  fact  protesting  that  it  does  or  does  not 
exist,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  a  direct 
affinnation  or  denial.  BurrilL 

PROT'^S-TA-TQR,  »i.     a  protester,  [r.]  WrtphL 

PRQ-T£sT'5R,  n.    One  who  protests.   Atterbury. 

PRO-T£ST'|NG-Ly,  ad.    By  wajr  of  protesUtion. 
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pad' TKUS,   or  PRO'TF.-trS,  n.     [L.,   from  Gr. 

llpiUTlif.] 

1.  ( Gr.  Myth.)  A  sea-god  who  possessed  the 
power  of  prophecy,  and  of  changing  himself 
into  different  shapes  :  —  a  turncoat.     W.  Smith. 

2.  {Bot.  &  Zord.)  A  genus  of  infusorial  plants 
■which  never  for  a  minute  preserve  the  same 
form.  Agaxsiz.  — A  genus  of  batrachians,  which 
preserve  their  branchiae  through  life.     Brande. 

PrO-THA-LA'MI-ON,  n.  [Gr.  irpo,  for,  and  diXa- 
fioi,  a  bride-chamber.]  A  nuptial  song  or  po- 
em ;  an  epithalamium.  Drayton. 

PROTH'5-SlS,  n.     [Gr.  Trpd?,  to,  and  TiBrmi,  to  put.] 

1.  (Siirff.)  The  addition  of  some  artificial  part 
to  the  human  body,  as  a  wooden  leg.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Eccl.)  The  place  in  a  church  on  which  the 
elements  in  the  eucharist  are  placed  previous  to 
their  beinq;  laid  as  an  oblation  on  the  altar  ;  — 
called  also  credence.  Hook. 

PRO-THON'O-TA-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  protonotarhis, 
from  Gr.  npiSroj,  first,  and  L.  notorius,  a  scribe ; 
It.  <Sr  Sp.  protonotario  ;  Fr.  protonotaire.] 

1.  One  of  the  principal  notaries  of  the  emper- 
ors of  Constantinople.  Brande. 

2.  A  chief  clerk  in  the  English  Court  of 
King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.       Whishaio. 

<fg-TI:is  office  was  abolished  on  the  establishment 
of  tlie  inoilerii  office  of  masters.     Burrill. 

3.  One  of  the  twelve  chief  notaries  or  secreta- 
ries of  the  Court  of  Rome  ;  —  also  called  apos- 
tolical prothonotary .  Brande. 

4.  In  some  of  the  American  states,  the  chief 
clerk  of  a  court.  Burrill. 

PRO-THON'O-TA-RY-SIllP,  n.  The  state  or  the 
office  of  a  prothonotary.  Carew. 

PRO-THO'RAX,  n.  [Gr.  ttoo,  before,  and  Oiioa^,  a 
breast-plate,  the  thorax.]  {Ent.)  The  first  seg- 
ment of  the  thorax.  Brande. 

PRO 'TO.     [Gr.  vpGtroi,  first ;  It.  S;  Sp.  proto.] 

1.  A  prefix  expressing  priority  ;  as,  "  Proto- 
martyr,"  the  first  martyr. 

2.  \Chem.)  A  prefix  noting  the  combination 
of  one  equivalent  of  an  element  or  a  component 
with  another  body  ;  as,  "  Proto-chloride  of  tin," 
i.  e.  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  chlorine 
and  one  of  tin.  Graham. 

PR6'TO-C6l,  n.  [Low  L.  protocollum;  It.  pro- 
tocolio;  Sp.  protocolo ;  Fr.  protocole.''^Derived, 
according  to  some,  from  Gr.  Trouirof,  first,  and 
KtiXov,  a  member,  or,  according  to  others,  from 
Gr.  irowros,  first,  and  KoXXa,  glue,  in  allusion  to 
the  first  sheet  glued  in  a  book.  Richardson.] 
The  first  draught  or  original  copy  of  a  despatch, 
treaty,  or  other  instrument.  Brande, 

PRO'TO-COL,  V.  71.    To  form  propositions  or  first 

draughts.  Ch.  Ob. 

PRO'TO-COL-IST,  n.     In  Russia,  a  register  or 

clerk.  Smart. 

PR6'TO-«?!ne,  n.     [Fr.  protoffyne.]     (Min.)   A 

talcose  granite.  Dana. 

PRO-TO-MAR'TYR,   n.       [Gr.    TrpiDro;,    first,    and 

ftnoTvp,  a  witness.] 

1.  The  first  martyr ;  —  a  term  applied  to  St. 
Stephen.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  The  first  who  suffers  or  who  is  sacrificed 
in  a  cause.  Dryden. 

PRO'TO-PLA§M,  n.  [Gr.  Trpurof,  first,  and  irUa^a, 
something  moulded.]  {Bot.)  The  soft,  nitroge- 
nous lining  or  contents  of  cells.  Gray. 

PRO'TO-PLAST,  n.  [Gr.  irpoyroitXaards,  first- 
formed  ;  TTpoirof,  first,  and  -irXAaaw,  to  form ;  L. 
protopldstux,  a  protoplast ;  It.  protoplasto.']  A 
thing  first  formed  as  a  model,  to  be  followed  af- 
terwards ;  a  prototype  ;  an  examplar. 

Adam  was  set  up  aa  our  great  protoplwtt.  Olanvill. 

PRO-TQ-PLAs'T{C,  a.     First  formed.        Howell. 

PRO'TO-POPE,  n.  [Gr.  irpurof,  first,  and  Eng. 
pope.]  The  chief  pope  or  the  imperial  confessor, 
an  officer  of  the  supreme  spiritual  court  of  the 
Greek  church  in  Russia.  Wright. 

PRO-  TOP '  TE-R  Us,  n.  {Zonl.)  A  genus  of  aquatic 
animals  deemed  to  be  fishes  by  some,  and  rep- 
tiles by  others.  Baird. 

I'RO'TO-SAlt,  n.  (Chem.)  A  terra  applied  to 
oxysalts  whose  base  is  a  protoxide,  as  proto- 
sulphate  of  lead  ;  —  applied  also  to  haloid  and 
analogous  salts  containing  only  one  equivalent 


of  their  e\ectro -negative  element  or  compo- 
nent, as  protoehloride  of  tin,  protocyanide  of 
iron.  Miller. 

PRO-TO-SUL'PHATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  sulphuric  aciii  and  a  protoxide.         Graham. 

PRO'TO-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  TrpwrdruTToj' ;  Trpuro?,  first, 
and  Tunov,  type;  L.  prutotypus;  It.  «Sf  Sp.  pro- 
totipo;  Fr.  prototype.]  The  original  pattern 
or  model  of  a  thing  that  may  be  copied;  anti- 
type ;  protoplast ;  exemplar ;  example  ;  arche- 
type. 

The  clny  design  of  tlie  sculptor  is  the  prototype  of  the 
statue  to  be  afterwards  executed  in  marble.  FairhoU. 

PRO-T6x'|DE,  w.  {Chem.)  A  substance  not  pos- 
sessed of  acid  properties,  and  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen  and  one  of  another  ele- 
ment. Graham. 
Protoxide  of  nitrogen,  (Chem.)  a  compound  of  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen  and  one  of  nitrogen  ;  nitrous  ox- 
ide; gaseous  oxide  of  azote  ;  exhilarating  gas  ;  laugh- 
ing gas  ;  —  discovered  by  Priestley,  and  called  by  him 
dephlogisticated  nitrous  air. 

PRO-TOX'J-DIZE,  v.  a.  To  oxidize  in  the  first 
degree.  Brande. 

PRb-TO-Zb'A,n, pi.  [Gr.  Trpwros,  first,  and  ^0>ov, 
an  animal.]  {Zool.)  A  term  applied  by  some 
zoologists  to  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life, 
and  corresponding  at  the  present  day  with  the 
true  infusoria.  Baird. 

PRO-TO-ZO'jC,  a.  {Geol.)  Noting  the  lowest 
system  of  rocks  in  which  the  traces  of  any  or- 
ganic structure  have  been  discovered.     Hoblyn. 

PRO-TRACT',  V.  a.  [L.  protraho,  protractus  ;  pro, 
forth,  and  traho,  to  draw ;    It.  protrarre.]      \i. 

PROTUACTED  ;  pp.  PllOTRACTING,  PROTRACT- 
ED.] 

1.  To  draw  out ;  to  lengthen  the  duration  or 
continuance  of;  to  spin  out  in  length. 

The  long  defence  the  people  made. 

The  war  protracted,  and  the  siege  delayed.      Dn/den. 

2.  To  put  off  to  another  time ;  to  postpone ; 
to  delay  ;  to  defer.  Richardson. 

3.  {Surveying.)  To  plot,  lay  down,  or  draw  to 
a  scale.  Davies. 

t  PRO-TRACT',  n.  Tedious  continuance.  Spenser. 
PRO-TRACT'^;d,/>.  a.     Drawn  out  or  lengthened 
in  time  :  —  put  off;  postponed ;  delayed. 

Hides  from  himself  his  state,  and  shuns  to  know 

That  life  jirotracted  is  protracted  woe.  Johnson. 

PRO-TRACT'pD-LY,  ad.  In  a  protracted  manner. 
PRO-TRACT'^R,  m.  One  who  protracts  ;  protractor. 

PRO-TRAcT'|NG,  n.      1.  The  act  of  lengthening 

in  time.  Hall. 

2.  {Surveying.)  Act  or  process  of  plotting, 

or  laying   down  the   dimensions  taken  in  the 

field.  Hutton. 

PRO-TRACT'ING-PtN,  n.  A  finely-pointed  pin 
oir  needle  fitted  into  a  handle  ;  —  used  to  prick 
off  degrees  and  minutes  from  the  limb  of  a  pro- 
tractor. Hutton. 

PRO-TRAc'TION,  n.  {L.  protractio  ;  It.  protra- 
zione.] 

1.  The  act  of  protracting,  or  of  lengthening 
in  duration  or  continuance  ;  continuation. 

As  to  the  fabulous  protractionsi  of  the  age  of  the  world  by 
the  Egyptians,  they  are  uncertain,  idle  traditions.  tlale. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  off  or  delaying;  post- 
ponement. 

The  other  manager  verv  complaisantly  received  it  again, 
and  had  recourse  to'the  old  mystery  of  ;)ro«cac<;oH,  which  he 
exercised  with  such  success  that  the  season  was  almost  con- 
sumed before  he  could  aflord  it  a  reading.  Smollett. 

3.  {Surveying.)  The  act  or  process  of  plotting 
or  drawing  to  a  scale  ;  protracting.  Hutton. 

PRO-TRAc'T{ VE,  a.  Tending  to  protract ;  dila- 
tory; prolonging;  delaying;  spinning  to  length. 
He  saw,  but  suffered,  iYiftxt  protractive  arts.  Dri/den. 

PRO-TRACT'OR,  n.  1.  One  who  protracts  ;  a  pro- 
tracter.  Sherwood. 

2.  {Surveying.)  An  instrument  for  laying  off 
angles  in  plotting.  Davies  &;  Peck. 

g^jg'  There  are  three  principal  forms  of  the  protract- 
or, the  circular,  the  semicircular,  and  the  rectangular, 

3.  {Med.)  An  instrument  for  drawing  extra- 
neous bodies  out  of  a  wound.  Hoblyn. 

t  PRO-TREP'TI-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  irpoTpfitTtKoi.]  Hor- 
tatory ;  persuasive  ;  suasory.  Ward. 

PRO-TrOdE',  v.  a.  [L.  protrudo  ;  pro,  forth,  and 
trudo,  to  thrust.]      \i.  protruded  ;  pp.  pro- 


truding, PROTRUDED.]     To  push  on  or  for. 
ward ;  to  thrust  forward ;  to  shoot  or  project  out. 

He,  when  young  Spring  protrudes  the  bursting  germs, 

Murks  tlie  first  bua,  and  sucks  the  healthful  gale 

Into  his  freshened  soul.  Thomson. 

PRO-TrCdE',  v.  n.  To  move  or  be  thrust  for- 
ward ;  to  jut  out.  Bacon. 

PRO-TRC'SILE,   a.  Capable  of  being  protruded 

and  withdrawn.  Wright. 

PRO-TRlJ'§ION  (pro-trfi'zhun,  93),  n.  The  act  of 
protruding,  or  the  state  of  being  protruded; 
thrust ;  push.  Browne. 

PR0-TR6'SIVE,  a.  That  protrudes;  thrusting 
or  pushing  forward.  Todd. 

PRO-TU'BPR-ANCE,    )  n.  [h.protubero,protube. 

PRO-TU'BgR-AN-CY,  )  m«s,  to  bulge  out;  It! 
protuberanza  ;  Sp.  protuberancia ;  Fr.  pre  tube- 
ranee.]  A  part  projecting  out ;  an  elevation;  a 
swelling ;  a  prominence. 

Even  those  rudely-scattered  moimtains,  that  seem  but  to 
many  wens  and  unnatural  prntutieranres  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  if  j-ou  consider  but  of  what  consequence  they  are, 
. . .  you  may  deem  them  ornaments  as  well  as  useful.    More. 

PRO-TU'BpR-ANT,a.  Swelling  ;  prominent ;  pro- 
jecting. "  A  pulpous,  protuberant  knob."  More. 
Syn.  —  See  Prominent. 

PRO-TU'SPR-ANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  protuberant 
manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

PRO-TU'B^R-ATE,  V.  n.  [Ij.  protubero,  protube- 
ratus;  pro,  forth,  and  tubero,  to  bulge.]  To 
bulge  ;  to  swell  out.  Sharp. 

PRO-TU-B?R-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  protuberat- 
ing;  a  swelling.  Cooke. 

t  PRO-TU'BgR-oOs,  a.    Protuberant.         Smith. 

PROUD,  a.  [A.  S.  prit,  prut,  proud ;  Jini. preutsch, 
prat ;  Icel.  prudr,  civil.] 

1.  Possessing  pride,  or  inordinate  self-esteem ; 
overvaluing  one's  self ;  conceited;  vain. 

The  prondeat  admirer  of  his  own  parts  might  find  it  useful 
to  consult  with  others,  though  of  inferior  capacity.       Watts. 
High  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  place. 
And  proud,  like  her,  of  an  immortal  race.         Dryden. 

2.  Arrogant ;  haughty  ;  lordly  ;  supercilious. 

A  foe  so  prowl  will  not  the  weaker  seek.  Milton. 

3.  Daring  ;  presumptuous  ;  unabashed. 

The  proud  attempt  thou  hast  repelled.  Milton. 

4.  Grand  of  mien  or  person  ;  stately. 

He,  like  a.  proud  steed  reined,  went  haughty  on.       Milton. 

5.  Ostentatious,  as  applied  to  things  ;  lofty  ; 
grand.     "  Proud  titles."  Shak. 

The  palace  built  by  Picus,  vast  and  proud. 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood.  Drt/den. 

6.  Salacious;  eager  for  the  male; — applied 
to  female  brutes  when  the  parts  of  generation 
swell.  Browne. 

Proud  flesh,  flesli  puffed  up  ;  a  fungous  excrescence 
in  a  wound  or  an  ulcer;  fungosity.     Dunglison. 

PROl^D'-HEART-^D,  a.  Having  a  proud  spirit. 
"  Proud-hearted  Warwick."  Shak. 

PR5UU'ISH,  a.    Somewhat  proud.  Ash. 

PROUD'LY,  ad.     In  a  proud  manner;  haughtily. 

t  PROUD'-MInD-|;D,  a.     Proud  in  mind,      Shak. 

PR6v'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  proved.    Chaucer. 

PROV'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  capable  of  proof; 
so  as  to  be  proved.  Htdoet. 

tPROV'ANT,  ?  „,     {Fr.  provende.]     Provender; 
t  PR5v'?ND,  >  provision.  Drayton. 

Pr6vE,  v.  a.  [L.  profto  ;  proftw*,  excellent ;  It. 
provare  ;  Sp.  probar  ;  Fr.  prouver.  —  A.  S.  pro- 
lan ;  Dut.  proeven ;  Ger.  priifen,  proben,  or 
probieren ;  'D&.n.prtive,  probcre ;  Icel.  pro/a ;  Sw. 
prijfwa,  probera.  — W.  profi,  provi.]  [i.  proved  ; 
pp.  PROVING,  PROVED.  —  In  Scotland,  proven.] 

1.  "To  confirm  or  establish  by  experiment,  tes- 
timony, or  argument ;  to  make  appear  certain  ; 
to  convince;  to  demonstrate;  to  manifest;  to 
verify  ;  to  show  ;  to  evince. 

If  on  the  book  itself  we  cast  our  view. 

Concurrent  heathens  prove  the  story  true.       Dryden. 

2.  To  make  trial  of;  to  try  ;  to  test. 

Proi-e  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.     1  Thess.  v.  21. 

3.  To  try  by  suffering  or  encountering. 

But  life  can  never  be  sincerely  blestj 

Heaven  punishes  the  bad,  and  proves  the  best.       Dryden. 
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4.  To  publish  according  to  the  law  of  tonta- 
ments,  before  the  proper  officer.  Spclvmn. 

To  prone  ma/itfrUi,  to  inaka  trial  of  skill,  t(i  try 
who  has  the  innstery.  KnuUm. 

Byn.  — See  Uemunstkate,  Show. 

Pr6ve.  r.  n.  1.  To  make  trial  or  experiment ; 
to  make  an  assay. 

2.  To  be  found  by  experience  to  be ;  to  be 
found  in  the  event ;  to  turn  out ;  to  issue. 

I^rxt,  on  thrcahing-floor,  hia  hopeful  ahcsves 
Pron  chuff.  Millon. 

Hoping  they  should  iminortal  prove.  U'allcr. 

3.  tTo  be  successful;  to  succeed.  "If  the 
experiment />;-0!7erf  not."  Bacon. 

fPROVpCT,  rt.  [Ft.  provecie.]  Advanced.  "  Pro- 
vect  in  years."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

PRQ-V£d'|-TQR,  n.  [[t.  proveditore  \  provedere, 
to  provide.]  An  officer  who  furnishes  supplies 
ana  provisions  for  the  army  ;  one  who  provides ; 
a  purveyor.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  PROV-5-UORE',  n.    A  proveditor.  Friend. 

PRdv'f.N  (pr8v'vn),  p.  horn  prove.     Proved. 

Count  o'er  the  rosary  of  truth. 
And  practise  precepts  that  are  proixn  wise.    P.J.  Bailey. 

tgr  The  participle  pnwen  is  used  in  Scotland  and 
in  gonie  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  sometimes, 
thiMijEli  rarely,  in  En<;land.  —  "There  is  a  mighty  dif- 
ference between  not  proren  and  di.iprorrii."  Chalmers. 
"  The  only  thing /iroren  in  this  matter."    Ec.  Rev, 

PROV'gNCE-ROiJE,  M.  {Dot.)  A  variety  of  the 
common  rose  ;  cabbage-rose  ;  —  written  also 
province-rose.  Booth . 

PR(?-VEN'CI.\L  (pro-vSn'sh?l),  a.  [Fr.  Provencal.'] 
Of,  or  belonging  to,  Provence,  in  France,   'fodd. 

PR6v'{:N-DPR,  n.  [L.  provido,  proridenda,  to 
provide;  It.  profenda;  Fr.  provende.  —  Dut., 
Ger.,  if  Sw. />;'orm«<.  Diez.]  Dry  food  for  brutes ; 
hay,  corn,  or  oats. 

For  ■  fortnight  before  you  kill  them,  feed  them  with  hay 
or  otlier  provender.  Ifortimer. 

PRdv'gR,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  proves. 

PROV'pRB,  n.  [L.  proverbium;  pro,  for,  and 
verlnim,  a  word ;  It.  §  Sp.  proverbio ;  Fr.  pro- 
verbe.] 

1.  A  common  and  pithy  expression  which 
embodies  some  moral  precept  or  admitted  truth ; 
a  sententious  maxim  ;  a  familiar  saying ;  an 
aphorism ;  a  saw  ;  an  adage  ;  a  by-word. 

The  genius,  wit,  and  spirit  of  a  nation  are  discovered  in 
its  prorertm.  Bacon. 

J'ruverbn  are,  for  the  most  part,  rules  of  moral,  or,  still  more 
properly,  of  prudential  conduct.  Bramle. 

I'ronrhs  embody  the  current  and  practical  philosophy  of 
•n  age  or  nation.  Fteniing. 

A.  proverb  is  the  wit  of  one  and  the  wisdom  of  many. 

Lorit  Jo'iH  /Inssell. 

2.  A  short  dramatical  composition,  in  which 
some  proverb  or  poptilar  saying  is  taken  as  the 
foundation  of  the  plot.  Brande. 

3.  (Bible.)  A  parable;  a  figure. 

These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you  in  proverht. 

John  xvi.  24. 

4.  pi.  One  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Syn.  — See  Axiom. 

tPR<')V'5RB,  t'.  n.    To  utter  proverbs.         Milton. 

t  PROV'pRR,  r.  a.     1.  To  mention  in  a  proverb. 

Am  I  not  sung  and  proveriieU  for  a  fool 

In  every  street?  Milton. 

2.  t  To  provide  with  a  proverb.  Shak. 

PRQ-VER'BI-AL,  a.  [L.  prorerbialis ;  It.  prover- 
biule  ;  Sp.  if  Fr.  proverbial.^ 

1.  Mentioned  or  comprised  in  a  proverb. 
"  Proverbial  speeches."  Pope. 

2.  llescinbling  or  suitable  to  a  proverb.  "  A 
proverbial  obscurity."  Browne. 

PRO-VER'Bl-4L-I§M,  n.  A  proverbial  phrase  or 
n>axi»i.  .V.  A.  Rev. 

PRO-ViiR'B|-AL-tST,  n.  One  who  deals  in  or 
utters  proverbs.  Cunningham. 

PRO-VER'BI-.^L-iZE,  v.  a.  k  n.  To  turn  into  a 
proverb  :  —  to  make  proverbs.  Coleridge. 

PRQ-VER'B|-AL-LY,  ad.   In  a  proverbial  manner. 

PRO-VIDE',  V.  a.  [L.  providto  ;  pro,  before,  and 
video,  to  see;  It',  provedere;  Sp.  proveer;  Fr. 
prouver.]  [t.  puovided;  pp.  puovidino,  pro- 
vided.] 

L  To  procure  beforehand ;  to  get  ready ;  to 
make  ready  ;  to  prepare. 

lie  happier  seat  proride*  for  at.  MUlon. 


2    To  furnish  ;  to  supply ;  —  followed  by  ufith. 

Rome,  by  the  care  of  the  niagiatratea,  was  well  proriilrd 
with  corn.  Anmthnot. 

3.  To  Stipulate  beforehand  ;  to  make  a  previ- 
ous conditional  limitatiim  concerning.  Johnson. 

4.  t  To  foresee  ;  to  anticipate.  B.  Jonaon. 
To  proriile  aifainut,  to  take  rncaxiirnn  againxt.  —  To 

proride  fur,  to  take  care  of  bel'dreliand.  —  ProrUled 
t/uit,  a  conjunctive  pliraxo  introducinj;  a  Hnvioft  clauHe 
or  condition  ;  ii|ion  theHe  lurmii  ;  tliiit  xtipulation  lie- 
ing  made.  "  Pr»i?t(/n/<A(it  you  do  nouutragco."  ShaJc. 
Syn.  —  To  procitir,  to  procure,  and  to  prepare  relate 
to  actions  which  have  reference  to  the  future  ;  to /ur- 
nuth  and  to  supply  are  employed  for  that  which  is  of 
immediate  concern.  Procide  a  dinner  ;  procure  neces- 
saries, help;  prepare  yoiiritell'  for  the  occaxioii  ;  fur- 
ninh  a  room  or  table ;  supply  detk'ieiicivH  or  wauls.  — 
See  FuKMSH. 

PRQ-VII)'5D,  conj.     On  condition  ;  if.  Roget. 

I  will  live  with  you  prociiled  yon  commit  no  outrage.      Ath. 

PRoVj-DEiN'CE,  n.  [L.  provide7itia  ;  provideo,  to 
provide  ;  It.  proriclenza  ;  Sp.  provtdencia ;  Fr. 
provitlence.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  provident ;  prudence  ; 
frugality  ;  foresight ;  timely  care  ;  preparation. 

Proridenre  is  [that]  thereby  a  man  not  only  foreseeth 
commodity  and  im'unim<Hlity,  proB|>erity  and  adversity,  but 
also  consulteth.  and  therewith  endcavoreth  as  well  to'rcpel 
auiioyaiice  as  to  attain  and  get  profit  and  advantage.     Ktyut. 

2.  The  divine  superintendence  over  all  cre- 
ated beings ;  the  care  of  God  over  his  creatures. 

That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 

1  may  assert  eteriinl  ;<rnnV/<'HC(?, 

Andju]<tify  the  woys  of  Ood  to  men.  Milton, 

3.  The  divine  Being  considered  as  the  guar- 
dian of  his  creatures. 

The  world  was  oil  l)efore  them,  where  to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  ProiiUence  their  guide.    Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Destiny. 

PR6v'I-DENT,  rt.  [L.  provido,  provideiv),  to  pro- 
vide ;  It.  provvidcntc  ;  Sp.  providetiie.]  Fore- 
casting ;  careful  for  the  future  ;  cautious  ;  pru- 
dent ;  economical  with  respect  to  futurity. 

A  very  prosperous  people,  flushed  with  great  successes,  are 
seldom  so  pious,  so  humble,  so  j  ust,  or  so  provident,  as  to  |)er- 
petuttte  their  happiness.  Atterimry. 

Syn.  —  See  Careful. 

PROV-l-DfiN'TI.U.,  a.  [Sp.  proridencial ;  Fr. 
providential.]  Relating  to,  or  effected  by,  prov- 
idence.    "  Providential  care."  Blackmore. 

What  a  eonflision  would  it  bring  upon  mankind,  if  those 
unsatisfied  with  the  providentiiU  distribution  of  heats  and 
colds  might  take  the  government  into  their  own  hands! 

L'E»trange. 


PR(~')V-I-DEX'Tt.\L-LY,  ad. 
care  of  providence. 


By  the  direction  or 
Addison. 


PROV'l-DgNT-LV,  ad.    In  a  provident  manner. 


PROV'l-DfiNT-NpSS,    n. 
provident ;  carefulness. 


The  quality   of  being 
Ascham. 


PRQ-VfD'pR,  n.    One  who  provides  or  p'ocures. 

PROVINCE,  «.  [L.provincia;  according  to /?tVA- 
ardson,  pro,  in  the  sense  oT  procul,  afai  off,  and 
vinco,  to  conquer ;  according  to  IV.  Smith  a  con- 
traction of  providentia,  providence.  —  It.  4f  Sp. 
provinciu ;  Fr.  irrovince.] 

1.  (Roman  Ant.)  A  territory  out  of  Italy,  ac- 
quired by  the  Romans,  chiefly  by  conquest,  and 
brought  under  Roman  government,     iv.  Smith. 

2.  A  dependency ;  a  colony  ;  as,  "  The  prov- 
ince of  New  Brunswick." 

3.  A  grand  division  of  a  kingdom  or  state, 
comprising  several  cities,  towns,  S:c.,  all  under 
the  same  government,  and  usually  distinguished 
by  the  extent  either  of  the  civil  or  the  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction;  a  district;  as,  "The  prov- 
ince of  Canterbury  in  F,nglancl." 

4.  Any  extent  of  territory ;  a  region  ;  a  tract. 

Over  many  a  tract 
Of  heaven  they  marched,  and  innny  Aprniincr  wide.  Viltim. 

5.  The  office  or  business  which  properly  be- 
longs to  any  one  ;  jurisdiction  ;  power ;  nuthcrity. 

It  is  the  pmrince  of  the  court  to  judge  of  the  law,  tliat  of 
the  jury  to  decide  on  the  fhets.  £s«r<er. 

Syn.  — See  District. 

PR6v'|i\CE-RO^E,  n.    See  Provence-rose. 

PR9-VTN'CI.\L  (pro-vTn'8h«il),  rt.  [L. prorineia- 
U*  ;  It.  nrorinciale  ;  Sp.  A  Fr.  provincial.] 

1.  Relafing,  or  belonging,  to  a  province.  "A 
provincial  subjection."  Brnume. 

2.  Appendant  to  the  principal  country.  "Pro- 
nWio^  dominions."  Bronme. 


3.  Not  courtly;  rude;  unpolished;  coimtil 
fied;  rustic.    *' The />r»ri>iria/ accent."     Surijft. 

ProrineitU  wer*  hla  notioiu  and  his  tone.  /far«» 

4.  Belonging  only  to  an  archbi»hop't  juiu> 

diction  ;  not  acuinenicuL 

A  law  made  In  a  proci$tcial  synod  la  pmpcrhr  ittmtA  m 
provincial  cuusUtuUuu.  y    v  t  -tj™j|^« 

PR9-Vl.\  CI.AL  (pro-vIn'fh»l),  n.  1.  One  belong- 
ing to  a  province.  BurM. 
2.  (Eccl.)  In  Catholic  countries,  a  inonastio 
superior,  who,  under  the  general  of  his  order, 
has  the  direction  of  all  religious  houses  of  the 
same  fraternity  in  a  given  district,  called  a 
province  of  the  order.                                 Wright. 

PRQ-Vl.V'CIAL-IifM  (pro-vln'shjl-jnm),  n.  [It.  % 
Sp.  provincialismo  ;  Fr.  prortnciaLgme.]  -\  pro- 
vincial idiom,  word,  or  phrase.  Bp.  Marih. 

rRQ-VlN'CIAL-IST,  n.  An  inhabiUnt  of  a  prov- 
ince ;  a  provincial.  Ch.  Ob. 

PRQ-vIn-CJ-Al'I-TY  (pro-vin-«h?-iiiyt?),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  provincial ;  a  provincial  pecali- 
arity  of  language. 

That  circumstance  must  have  added  greatly  to  thrtrmrim- 
ctalilii,  and  ...  the  uiiiutcHigibility,  of  the  puem.  Ho/tOM. 

t  PRQ-VI.N"C|-ATE  (pro-vln'(!h5-at),  v.  a.  To  turn 
to  a  province.  IIoirelL 

PRQ-VlNE',  r.  n.  [Fr.  pi-origner.]  To  lay  a 
branch  of  a  vine,  or  of  any  tree,  in  the  ground 
for  propagation.  Johnson. 

PRQ-Vl';§IQN  (pro-vlzh'vn),  n.  [1..  provisio  ;  It. 
provisione ;  Sp.  ii  Fr.  provision.) 

1.  The  act  of  providing  or  procuring  before- 
hand  ;  provident  care  of  futurity-.  Sidney 

2.  The  thing  or  things  provided ;  stock  col- 
lected ;  store  :  —  measures  taken  or  terms  set 
tied  beforehand ;  preparation. 

Religion  lays  the  strictest  obligations  npon  men  to  makr 
the  best  prvritiou  tor  their  comfortable  sulwisteuce  in  Ihi* 
world,  and  their  salvation  in  the  next  '/illolMm. 

There  was  ...  no  prorision  made  for  the  abolishing  of  thel» 
barliarous  customs.  Varies 

3.  pi.  Food  ;  victuals  ;  fare  ;  provender. 

Prorifiont  laid  in  large  for  man  or  beaat.  MiUom 

4.  t Foresight;  anticipation. 

I  have,  with  such  prorinrm  in  mine  art. 

So  sah-ly  ordrrwl,  that  there  is  no  soul, 

Ko,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair, 

Uctid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel.  Shat 

6  (Lato.)  The  property  which  a  drawer  of 
a  bill  of  exchange  places  in  the  hands  of  a 
drawee.  Bourier. 

6.  (Eccl.)  A  suspension  by  the  pope  of  the 
right  of  patronage  of  benefices,  that  he  might 
present  persons  of  his  own  choice  thereto.  Hook. 

Syn.  —  See  Food. 

PRQ-Vl"§IQN  (pro-vTrh'iin'),r.fl.  [i.  PBOTISIONED; 

Jip.  PROVISIO.VINO,  PUOVISIOXED.]        To  SUpplj 

with  provisions.     "  Poorly  armed,  scantily  pro. 
tisioned."  E.  Eterett, 

PR9-Vl"§IQN-AL  (pro-vlzh'iin-»0,  a-  [It.  pron- 
stonale ;  Sp.  provisional;  Fr.  ;>rori»ioM«*/.] 
Temporarily  established  ;  provided  merely  for 
present  need.     "  A  provisional  pastor."  Ayliffe. 

PHQ-Vi"?IOi\-AI,-LY  (pro-vIr.h'yn-»l-I?),  ad.  By 
way  of  provision ;  for  the  present  occasion. 

PRQ-Vl"§FpN-.'\-Ry  (pn>-vli:h'un-»-r  ,  a.  Making 
provision  for  the  occasion  ;  provisional.  "  The 
provisionary  part  of  the  act.  '  Burke. 

PRQ-Vl'^O,  n. ;  pi.  pro-vT'so?.  [L.]  An  article 
or  clause  in  a  statute,  deea,  or  other  instrument, 
containing  a  condition  that  a  certain  thing  shall 
or  shall  not  be  done,  in  order  that  an  agreement 
contained  in  another  article  or  clause  shall  take 
effect;  a  conditional  provision  or  stipulation. 

He  doth  denv  his  prisoners 

Bnt  with  prnri.m  and  exceptions 

That  wr.  at  our  own  clurgr,  shall  ransom  strmight 

His  bn>ther-ln-law.  .StaL 

PRQ-Vf'§OR,  n.     [L.prorisor;  Ft.  proviseitr.^ 

1.  A  provider;  a  steward  of  a  religious 
house.  CotreU, 

2.  .\n  officer  in  the  ancient  French  universi- 
ties, chnfr^ed  with  the  management  of  their  ex- 
ternal affairs,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
in  part  with  their  discipline  also.  BnuuU. 

3.  .K  person  appointed  to  a  benefice  by  the 
pope  before  the  (leath  of  the  incumbent.  Surke. 

PR(^vr99-RY,  a.  \\\..  prorriaorio  ;  Sp.  proviao- 
no ;  Fr.  prorisoire.] 

1.  Implying  a  proviso;  conditional.  CotgmvA 
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2.  Making  temporary  provision  ;  provisional ; 
temporary.  Wright. 

PROV-O-cA'TION,  n.  \li.  prox-ocatio  ;  \t.  provo- 
cazio'ne ;  Sp.  provocacion ;  Fr.  provocation.] 

1.  The  act  of  provoking;  cause  of  anger. 

The  \i\\\ust  prorccntian  by  a  wife  of  her  husband,  in  con- 
sequence'of  which  slie  sutfcrs  from  his  ill  usage,  will  not 
entitle  her  to  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  cruelty.        Jiouvier. 

Haughtiness  of  temper,  which  ia  ever  finding  out  provo- 
cations. J'^'f'J- 

2.  State  of  being  provoked ;  vexation  ;  anger. 

3.  Incitement ;  stimulus  ;  incitement. 

Garrulity,  attended  with  immoderate  fits  of  laughing,  is 
no  unconinion  case,  when  the  piwocatioii  tliereunto  sprmgs 
from  jokes  of  a  man's  own  making.  Cuinberhmd. 

4.  t  An  appeal  to  a  judge.  Ayliffe. 
UPRO-VO'CA-TIVE  [pro-v6'k?i-tIv,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 

Ja.  K.  R.  Wr. ;  pro-vBk'* -tlv,  Hm.  C],  a.  [L. 
prorocativus ;  It.  <S|  Sp.  provocativo.]  That  pro- 
vokes or  incites ;  stimulating  ;  inciting.  Skelton. 
H  PRO-VO'C.\-TiVE,  n.  Any  thing  which  pro- 
vokes, incites,  or  stimulates :  —  any  thing  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  transient  excitement.  "  Ar- 
tificial provocatives  to  relieve  satiety."  Addison. 

(iPRp-VO'CA-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  provocative.  Johnson. 

II  t  PRO-V6'CA-TO-RY,  n.  [Old  Fr-provocatoire.] 
A  challenge ;  a  provocative.  Cotgrave. 

PRQ-VOK'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  provoked. 

Being  also  irascible,  and  therefore  provokaUe.    Oiulworth. 

?RO-VOKE',  V.  a.  [L.  provoco  ;  pro,  forth,  and 
voco,  to  call;  It.  provocnrc;  S\).  provocar ;  Fr. 
proioqtier.]     \i.  provokeu  ;    pp.  pkovoking, 

PROVOKED.] 

1.  To  challenge  ;  to  call  out ;  to  summon. 

He  now  provokes  the  sea-gods  from  the  shore.     Dryden. 

2.  To  induce  by  motive  ;  to  move  ;  to  incite  ; 
to  stimulate  ;  to  arouse. 

To  provoke  to  love  and  to  good  works.        Ileb.  X.  24. 

Wc  may  not  be  startled  at  the  breaking  of  the  exterior 

earth:  for  the  face  of  nature  hath  provokeu  men  to  think  of 

and  observe  such  a  thing.  Bumet. 

3.  To  cause  ;  to  promote  ;  to  occasion. 

One  Petro  covered  up  his  patient  with  warm  clothes,  and 
when  the  fever  began  to  decline,  gave  him  cold  water  to 
drink  till  he  provoked  sweat.  Arbalhnot. 

4.  To  excite  by  something  oflensive ;  to  in- 
cense ;  to  exasperate  ;  to  enrage  ;  to  irritate. 

Agamemnon  provokes  Apollo  against  them.  Pope. 

Syn.  — See  Angry,  Excite. 
fPRQ-VOKE',  ».  n.    1.  To  appeal.   [A  Latinism.] 

Arius  and  Pelagius  durst  proi-oke 

To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke.  Dryden. 

2.  To  produce  anger.  Shak. 

tPRO-VOKE'MgNT,  n.    Provocation.       Spenser. 

PRO-VOK'gR,  w.    One  who  provokes ;  an  inciter. 

PRO-VOK'JNG,  p.  a.  Tending  to  provoke;  irri- 
tating ;  vexing ;  vexatious. 

PRO-VOK'ING-LY,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
provoke,  or  raise  anger.  Ash. 

PROVOST  [pr8v'ust,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
.Sm.],  n.  [L.  preepmo,  prmpositus,  to  put  be- 
fore ;  prcB,  before,  and  pono,  to  place  ;  It.  pre- 
vosta  ;  Sp.  prebosta ;  Fr.  prev  k.  — A.  S.  prafast ; 
Dut.  prevoost,  provoost ;  Ger.  probst,  propst ; 
Diin,  provst  \  \ce\.  profastr  ;  ^vr.  prost.] 

1.  The  chief  or  head  of  any  body ;  as,  "  The 
provost  of  a  college."  Fell. 

f^  "  In  France,  this  title  was  formerly  given  to 
some  presiding  judges."     Bouoier. 

2.  The  head  of  a  royal  burgh,  corresponding 
to  mayor  in  other  cities.     [Scotland.]      Wright. 

PROVOST  (pro-v5'  or  pr5v'ost.)  [pro-v5',  S.  W.  F. ; 
prsv'uat,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.'  Wr.],  n.  [Corrupted 
from  the  Fr.  pr^vk.]  An  executioner,  or  a 
superintendent  of  executions.  Shak. 

Provost  marshal,  an  officer  of  the  English  army, 
whose  duties  are  to  take  steps  for  the  prosecution  of 
crime  and  offences  against  military  diiscipline,  to  seize 
and  secure  deserters,  to  punish  marauders,  &c.,  to 
take  charge  of  prisoners,  and  superintend  the  execu- 
tion of  punishments.  Olos.  of  Mil.  Terms. —  An  officer 
of  the  English  navy,  who  has  the  charge  of  prisoners 
at  a  court  martial,  and  to  hold  them  in  custody  after- 
wards till  the  sentence  passed  by  the  court  be  carried 
into  execution.  Mar.  Diet. 

PROV'osT-SHiP,  n.    The  office  of  a  provost. 

PRoW  (profi  or  pr6)    [prbft,  P.  J.  E.  F.  C.  Wb. ; 


pr5,  S.  Ja.  Sm. ;  prbft  or  pr8,  W.  K.],  n.  [Gr. 
jrpuipo  ;  irpd,  before  ;  L.  proru. ;  It.  prua ;  Sp. 
pi-oa ;  Fr.  irroue.] 

1.  The  head  or  fore  part  of  a  ship. 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm.        Oray. 

2.  A  particular  kind  of  vessel  used  in  the 
East  Indies.  Wright. 

3.  (iVat/i.)  The  pointed  cut-water  of  a  galley, 
polacre,  or  xebec,  the  upper  part  being  usually 
furnished  with  a  grating  platform.      Mar.  Diet. 


t  PRoW,  a.     [Fr.  prexixl]     Valiant. 


Spenser. 


PROVV'gSS  [prbd'es,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  prbil'- 
es  or  pro'es,  W.  K.  Wr.],  n.  [It.  prodezza  ;  Sp. 
proeza ;  Fr.  prouesse,  from  prove,  tried.  —  Skin- 
ner refers  to  L.  probus,  good.]  Bravery ;  cour- 
age ;  valor ;  intrepidity  ;  military  gallantry. 

First  seen  in  acts  of  prowess  eminent. 
And  great  exploits,  but  of  true  virtue  void.  Hilton. 

Syn.— See  Courage. 

fPRoW^ST,  a.    Bravest ;  most  valiant.  Spenser. 

II  PROV^X  [prbfll,  S.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  C.Wr.Wb. ;  prol, 
P.  Nares ;  prbfil  or  prol,  W.  Ja.],  v.  a.  [Skimier 
forms  from  the  Fr.  proie,  prey,  the  verb  proier, 
and  thence  the  dim.  proieler,  from  which  he 
imagines  we  have  the  verb  to  prowl,  to  search 
for   prey.      Richardson.]      [?.   phowled  ;   pp. 

PROWLING,  PHOWLKU.] 

1.  To  rove  over  ;  to  scour  or  search. 

He  prowls  each  place,  still  in  new  colors  decked.     Sidney. 

2.  To  collect  by  plunder  ;  to  pillage. 

B/  how  many  tricks  did  he  prowl  money  from  all  parts  of 
Christendom.  Barrow. 

II  PRoWl,  V.  n.  To  rove  about  for  plunder  or 
prey  ;  to  prey. 

Wild  and  savage  insurrection  quitted  the  woods,  and 
prowled  about  our  streets  in  the  name  of  reform.  Burke. 

II  PROV^L,  n.   Ramble  for  plunder.  [Low.]    Todd. 

II  PRoWl'^R,  n.  One  who  prowls  or  roves  jibout 
for  prey.     "  Subtle /j/'otcfers."  Milton. 

PR6x,  n.  A  ticket,  or  list  of  candidates  at  elec- 
tions, presented  to  the  people  for  their  votes. 
[Local,  Rhode  Island.]  Bartktt. 

PROX'ENE,  n.  [Gr.  irpoltvof.]  An  officer  in  an- 
cient Sparta,  who  had  the  charge  of  superin- 
tending strangers.  Brande. 

PR6x'5-NET,  n.  [Fr.  proxenete.]  A  broker  ;  a 
huckster  ;  an  agent,     [r.]  More. 

PR6x'j-MAL,  a.  Applied  to  the  nearest  extrem- 
ity of  a  bone  ;  nearest ;  next ;  proximate.  Owen. 

PR6x'I-MATE,  a.  [L.  proximo,  proximatus,  to 
approach ;  proximus,  next.]  Next  in  the  series ; 
nearest ;  near  and  immediate  ;  —  opposed  to  re- 
mote and  tnediate. 

Writing  a  theory  of  the  deluge,  we  were  to  show  the  pror- 
imate  natural  causes  of  it.  Burnet. 

Proxinwtc  analysis,  (Organic  Chem.)  the  separation 
of  an  organic  compound  into  its  proximate  compo- 
nents ; —  used  in  contradistinction  to  uitimate  analy- 
sis, which  has  for  its  object  to  determine  the  elemen- 
tary composition  of  the  proximate  components  which 
have  been  isolated.  The  separatioii  of  wheat  flour 
into  starch,  sugar,  gluten,  ligneous  fibre,  and  oily 
matter,  is  an  instance  o( proximate  analysis.  Miller.— 
Proximate  principles,  (Chem.)  same  as  PROXIMATE 
Components  or  Constituents.  Daniel —  Prox- 
imate components  or  constituents,  (Chem.)  the  compound 
bodies  which  by  their  combination  form  a  new  com- 
pound ;  —  used  in  contradistinction  to  ultimate  constit- 
uents, which  are  the  simple  elements  of  a  compound. 
Thus,  of  dry  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphuric  acid  and 
magnesia  are  tUe  proximate,  and  sulphur,  oxygen,  and 
magnesium,  the  ultimate  constituents.  Miller.  Pamell. 

PROX'l-MATE-LY,  ad.  Immediately ;  without 
intervention  ;  next.  Bentley. 

t  PROX'JME,  n.     [L.  proximtis.]     Next.      Watts. 

PROX-lM'I-OUS,  a.    Proximate,     [r.] 

This  righteousness  is  the  proximiotu  cause  operating  to 
salvation.  Tucker. 

PROX-!m'1-TY,  n.  [L.  proximitas ;  proximus, 
next;  It.  prossimita  ;  Sp.  proximidad ;  Fr.  pro- 
zimite.]     The  state  of  being  near;  nearness. 

A  dark  conceit  and  a  dull  one  have  a  great  proximity  in 
modern  wit.  ft'artrurtoti. 

PR6x'|-m6.    [L.]    Next,  or  next  month.  Brande. 
PROX'V,  n.     [Contracted  from  procuracy.] 


1.  The  substitution  of  a  person  to  act  for 
another  ;  the  agency  of  a  substitute. 

None  acts  a  friend  by  a  deputy,  or  can  be  familiar  by 
proxy.  tioutA. 

2.  A  person  deputed ;  a  substitute  ;  an  agent. 

Every  peer,  by  license  obtained  from  the  king,  may  make 
another  lord  of  Parliament  huproxy,  to  vote  for  him  in  hig 
absi-nce.  Blackstone. 

A  wise  man  will  commit  no  business  of  importance  to  a 
proxy  where  he  may  do  it  himself.  L' Estrange 

3.  The  instrument  by  which  one  is  appointed 
to  act  for  another.  Boiivier. 

4.  An  election,  or  the  time  of  an  election. 
[Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.]        Pickei-ing. 

5.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  yearly  payment  made  by  a 
parish  priest  to  his  bishop  or  archdeacon  on 
account  of  visitation.  Cowell.  —  The  written 
appointment  of  a  proctor  in  suits  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts.  BurriU. 


PROX'Y,  V. 

another. 


To  vote  or  act  by  the  agency  of 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 


PROX'Y-SHIP,  n.     The  office  of  a  proxy.  Brevint. 

PRCce,  n.  [The  old  name  for  Prussia.]  Prus- 
sian leather.  JDryden. 

PROdE,  n.  [Fr.  prude,  from  L.  prudens,  prudent. 
Richardson.  Iluct.  Landais.  —  Supposed  by 
some  to  be  from  L.  providn,  provident,  by  oth- 
ers from  proba,  good.  Richardson.  —  Todd  re- 
fers to  the  A.  S.  prut,  proud  ;  Icel.  prudr,  mod- 
est.] A  woman  over-scrupulous  ;  a  woman  of 
affected  reserve,  coyness,  and  stiiTness.    Swift. 

The  pnide  appears  more  virtuous,  the  coquette  more  vi- 
cious, than  she  really  is.  Tatler. 

fug'  "  Prude,  a  French  word,  means  virtnous  or 
prudent ;  prud'homme  being  a  man  of  courage  and 
probity.  But  where  morals  arc  greatly  and  almost 
universally  relaxed,  virtue  is  often  treated  as  hypoc- 
risy ;  and  thus,  in  a  dissolute  age,  and  one  disbelieving 
the  existence  of  any  inward  purity,  the  word  prude 
came  to  designate  one  who  affected  a  virtue,  even  as 
none  were  esteemed  to  do  any  thing  more  ;  and  in 
this  use  of  it,  which  having  once  acquired,  it  con- 
tinues to  retain,  abides  an  evidence  of  the  corrupt 
world,  dislike  to,  and  disbelief  in,  the  realities  of  good- 
ness, its  willingness  to  treat  them  as  mere  hypocrisies 
and  shows."     Trench. 

PRtJ'DpNCE,  n.  [L.  prudentia  ;  It.  prudenza ;  Sp. 
prudejicia ;  Fr.  prudence.]  The  quality  of  being 
prudent ;  the  habit  of  acting  at  all  times  with 
deliberation  and  forethought ;  wisdom  applied 
to  practice  ;  caution  ;  discretion  ;  carefulness. 

I'rudence  Is  one  of  the  virtues  which  were  called  cardinal 
by  the  ancient  ethical  writers.  Fleming. 

The  rules  of  »)Tr/ence  in  general,  like  the  laws  of  tlie  stone 
tables,  are,  for  the  most  part,  prohibitive.  Thou  shult  not  is 
their  characteristic  formula;  and  it  is  an  especial  part  of 
Christian  pi-udence  that  it  should  be  so.  Coleridge. 

Syn.  — See  Wisdom. 

tPRC'D^;N-CY,  n.    Prudence.  Backhtyt. 

PRU'D^NT,  a.  [L. /)rt<rfews,  contracted  from 7?Jt)- 
vidcns ;  pro,  before,  and  video,  to  see  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp, 
prudente  ;  Fr.  prudent.]  Foreseeing  ;  cautious 
and  wise  in  measures  and  conduct;  circum- 
spect; wary;  considerate;  discreet;  judicious. 

The pnulent  man  looketh  well  to  his  going.    Prov.  xrv.  15. 
A  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 
And  unmatched  wit  and  judgment.  Shak. 

Syn. —  Prudent  characterizes  the  person  or  thing  ; 
prudential,  the  thing  only.  Prudent  is  opposed  to  im- 
prudent or  inconsiderate  ;  prudential,  to  voluntary.  Pru- 
dent man,  measure,  or  counsel ;  prudential  maxims  or 
motives;  cautious  or  discreet  person  or  conduct.  —  A 
prudential  committee  is  a  committee  having  superin- 
tendence or  care  of  some  business.  —  See  Cautious. 

PRU-DEN'TIAL,  a.  1.  Proceeding  from,  or  dic- 
tated by,  "  prudence  ;  politic.  "  Pntdential 
rules."  Rogers.  "  Prudential  motives."  Ttike. 
2.  Having  superintendence  or  management 
of  the  concerns  of  a  society,  as  a  committee  ;  as, 
"  The  Prudential  Committee  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M." 
Syn.  —  See  Prudent. 

PRlI-njilN'TIAL-IST,  n.  One  who  adheres  to,  or 
is  governed  by,  prudence.  Coleridge. 

PRU-DEN-Tl-AL'I-TY  (pru-den-she-ai'e-te),  n.  Eli- 
gibility on  principles  of  prudence,  [u.]  Browne. 

PRU-DEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  prudential  manner ; 
according  to  the  rules  of  prudence  Soutlu 

PRU-DEN'TrAL§  (pru-d6n'sh?lz),  n.  pi.  Maxims 
of  prudence  or  practical  wisdom.  Watts. 

PRtI'DflNT-LY,  ad.  In  a  prudent  manner ;  dis 
creetly ;  judiciously.  Dryden. 

PrO'D^R-Y,  n.     [Fr.  pruderie.]    The  state  or  the 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tJ,  ■?,  shoH ;    A,  ?,  I,  Q,  V,  V'  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    IlKIR,  HER; 
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conduct  of  a  prude ;  excessive  nicety  or  reserve 
in  conduct.  Pope. 

PRUD'J/OMMF. '  (pr(i-d»in'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  pru- 
dena,  prudent,  and  homo,  a  man.]  In  France, 
a  discreet  man  «fHcially  selected  for  some  e(|ui- 
ta^-le  duty  in  his  neighborhood.  Smart. 

PR(5'D|8H,  a.  Partaking  of  prudery  ;  aftectedly 
nice,  modest,  or  reserved.  Garrick. 

PrC'DISII-LY,  ad.  In  a  prudish  manner;  with 
affected  reserve  or  modesty.  Pope. 

PKO'1-NATE,  a.  [L.  pniinn,  frost.]  {Bot.)  Cov- 
ered with  a  powder  like  hoar-frost;  frosted. Groy. 

PEO'I-NOSE,  o.   [L.  pruhwsua.]    Pruinate.   Gray. 

PrOnE,  v.  a.  [From  Fr.  provigner,  to  lay  in  the 
ground,  as  stocks  of  vine  for  propagation.  Tyr- 
whUt.—0\A  Eng.  proin,  preen.]     [i.  puuned  ; 

pp.  PKUNIXO,  PHINED.] 

1.  To  cut  off  the  superfluous  branches  of;  to 
trim  ;  to  lop  ;  to  retrench  ;  to  clip. 

To  prune  thoae  growing  plants  and  tend  these  flowers.  Milton. 

You  have  no  less  right  to  correct  luo  than  the  saine  hand 

that  raised  a  tree  has  to  prune  it.  J'ope. 

Horace  will  our  superfluous  branches  prunr.. 

Give  us  new  rules,  and  set  our  harp  in  tune.         WaUer. 

2.  fTo  make  clean;  to  clear;  to  dress;  1o 
preen. "  Many  birds/jrwne  their  feathers. "JSoco/i. 

PRDne,  v.  n.  To  dress  for  show ;  to  prink.  Z>ryrfen. 

PR^NK,  n.  [Gr.  irpofci-i?,  a  plum-tree;  1,.  primus, 
prunum,  a  plum  ;  It.  1$  Sp.  pruna  ;  Fr.  prmie.] 
A  dried  plum.  Bacon. 

The  prunes  we  have  from  France  are  a  great  black  plum 
that  grows  ab<nit  Montauban  and  thoic  pirts.  They  dry 
thoin  as  much  as  they  can  in  the  sun;  and  what  wants  to  dry 
thcin  |)erfectly  they  make  out  by  the  heat  of  the  oven.  Locke. 

PRtl'NpL,  n.     An  herb  ;  prunella.         Ainsworth. 

PRU-JfE'^'LA,  n.  [From  Ger.  brOune,  the  quin- 
sy, the  croup.  Lotulon.'] 

1.  {Bet.)  A  genus  of  deciduous,  herbaceous 
plants;  self-heal;  all-heal.    Loudon.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Med.)  Sore  throat :  —  sore  mouth ;  thrush  : 
—  also  a  dangerous  disease  characterized  chief- 
ly by  paii>  about  the  sternum,  or*)reast-bonc,  ex- 
tending to  the  arms  ;  — sometimes  termed  neu- 
ralgiri  of  the  heart.  Its  precise  pathology  is 
not  known.  Dunglison. 

3.  (Anat.)  The  pupil  of  the  eye.     Dunglison. 

4.  Fused  nitre,  moulded  into  cakes  or  balls, 
used  for  chemical  purposes  ;  —  also  called  pru- 
nel'a-salt.  Maunder. 

5.  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth  ;  prunello.      Ash. 

PRIT-nBl'LO,  n.    1.  A  prune  ;  a  plum.  Ainstcorth. 

2.  A  kind  of  woollen  or  mixed  stuff,  formerly 

used  for  clergymen's  gowns,  but  now  chiefly  for 

covering  shoes.  Simmonds. 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  It  the  fellow; 

The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunello.  Pope. 

PR(>NE'-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  which  bears 
prunes ;  a  variety  of  the  Prunus  domestica. 

Archer. 
PrON'PR,  n.    One  who  prunes.  Johnson. 

PRl'-NlF'pR-OUS,  a.  [L.  prunum,  a  plum,  and 
Jero,  to  bear.]     Bearing  plums.  Johnson. 

PROn'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  prunes;  a 
trimming.  .    Brande. 

PrO.N'JNG-HOOK  (-hak),  n.  A  knife  hooked  at 
the  point,  used  for  pruning.  Dryden. 

PROn'ING-KNIfe,  n.    A  knife  for  pruning. 
PrO.\'|NG-8IIEAR§,  n.  pi.    Shears  for  pruning. 
PRtl'RI-gNCE,    ;  „      ^n  itching;    an  eager  de 
PRO'R|-g.N-CY,  >  si  ~     ■ 

PRO'R|-e\T,  o.     _ 

1.  Having  an  itching  or  uneasy  desire  ;  itch- 
ing ;  craving.     "  Prurient  curiosity."     Warton. 

2.  {Bot.)  Stinging.  jMtidon. 

PRV-RT(?'i-NoOa,  a.  [L.  pruriginosiis  ;  It.  *  Sp. 
pruriginoso  ;  Fr.  prurigtneux'.]  Pertaining  or 
tending  to  prurigo.  Greenhill. 

PRURi'OO,  n.  [L.,  an  ifchitig.']  (Af erf.)  A  cu- 
taneous disease  characterized  by  severe  itching, 
and  an  eruption  of  paptilsc  of  nearly  the  same 
color  as  th.it  of  the  adjoining  cuticle.  Dunglison. 

II  PRUSSIAN  (prusli 'tin  or  prd'sh^n)  [praRh'?in,  Sm. 
Wr.;  prd'shsin,  P.  K.  C.  B.  IVh.;  priS'sh?-?!!  or 
prasli'o-9n,  Eamshaw],  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  or 
an  inhabitant  of  Prussia.  Murray. 


sire  or  appetite.  Burke. 

[L.  prurio,  pruriens,  to  itch.] 


II  PRDS'SIAN,  or  PRtJ8'8I;>N,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating 
to  Prussia.  Uotcitt. 

Pnuxian  blue,  (Ckem.)  a  blue  piginonl  coiiMiHtinc  of 
throe  equivalent*  of  prouicyniiiuu  (if  iron  and  two  o{ 
seMpiiryanido  of  iron  ;  —  mo  callfd  iKicniiHe  it  wait  di«- 
cuvured  in  PrilMsiia.  Graham.  —  Hulublr-ot  biuu.  Prtm- 
tian  blur,  a  <-.oiii|H>und  of  one  e(|iiivaleiit  of  iCMiiiiox- 
ide  of  iron  and  one  of  Prussian  blue.    MiUer, 

II  PRfJ8'SI-ATE,  or  PRCS'8(-.\TE,  n.  {Chem.)  A 
compound  of  Prussic  acid  and  a  base ;  liydro- 
cyanate  ;  as,  "  Prutsiate  of  potash."       Turner. 

II  PRfr8'8|C,  or  PRCs'SJC  [prdH'sjk,  K.  C.  B.  \Vb.; 
prQs'Rjk,  .Sm.  IKr.],a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and 
one  of  cyanogen  ;  hydrocyanic. 

afi^  Prus.iic  arid  ia  a.  very  powerful  poison,  a  sin- 
gle drop  of  it  applied  to  a  dog's  tongue  causing  death 
in  a  few  seconds.     Turner. 

II  PRUS'SJ.NE,  or  PROs'SINE,  n.  A  compoimd  of 
two  equivalents  of  carbon  and  one  of  nitrogen  ; 
bicarburet  of  nitrogen  ;  cyanogen.  Brande. 

PR0-T6n'|C,  o.  Noting  certain  astronomical  ta- 
bles published  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Snuirt. 

PRY  (pri),  V.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. —  Skin- 
tier  suggests  Old  Fr.  preKrer,  to  make  trial  or 
examination.]  [».  pried;  pp. riixiSG,  pkied.] 
To  peep  or  look  narrowly  ;  to  make  close  in- 
spection, scrutiny,  or  examination. 

To  pn/  into  the  secrets  of  the  state.  Shot. 

We  have  naturally  a  curiosity  to  be  pri/ing  and  searching 

into  forbidden  secrets.  VEttrmiue. 

PRY,  n.  Narrow  peeping  or  inspection.  C.  Smart. 

PRY,  n.  A  lever  employed  to  raise  or  move  heavy 
substances ;  a  prize.     [U.  S.,  and  Local,  Eng.] 

This  instrument  is  sometimes  called  a  prii.  Forhy. 

PRY,  v.a.  [i.  pried;  pp.  prying,  pried.J  To 
move  or  raise  by  means  of  a  lever  ;  to  prize.  — 
See  Prize.     [U.  S.,  and  Local,  Eng.] 

PRY'JNG,  p.  a.  Inspecting  closely,  or  looking 
with  impertinent  curiosity  ;  inquisitive.  Creech. 

PRY'JNG,  n.     1.    The   act  of  one  who  pries,  or 

looks  with  impertinent  curiosity.  Browne. 

2.  Act  of  using  a  pry  or  lever.  Hoblyn. 

PRY'|NG-LY,  ad.  With  close  or  narrow  inspec- 
tion ;  witli  impertinent  curiosity.  Biblioth.  Bibl. 

PRYT-jI-JVE'UM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  wpurawroi/.] 
{Ant.)  A  public  building  in  some  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  where  the  prj-tanes  assembled  to  dine, 
and  where  those  who  had  done  special  service 
to  the  state  were  entertained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Atidrews. 

PRfT'Jl-Jvls,  n. ;  pi.  fr9t>  A-yp.?.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
irpirrawf.]  {Gr.  Ant.)  A  member  of  one  of  the  ten 
sections  of  fifty  each,  into  which  the  senate  of 
five  hundred  was  divided.  W.  Smith. 

aSS"  The  prytane.i  were  all  of  the  same  tribe.  They 
acted  as  presidents  both  of  the  council  and  the  assem- 
blies during  3.5  or  36  days,  as  the  case  niiirht  be,  so  as 
to  complete  the  lunar  year  of  35-t  days.     ff.  SmUM, 

PRYT'A-NY,  n.  [Gr.  Tpvrdvfia.]  The  period  of 
office  of  tiie  prytanes  of  one  section.  Ir .  Smith. 

PSALM  (sam,  84),  n.  FGr.  4aXp6(,  46Xpa  ;  \f,6XXu, 
to  play,  as  a  stringed  instrument ;  L.  psnlmtts, 
psalma ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  salmo  ;  Fr.  psaume.  —  Gael. 
salm.]     A  sacrea  or  holy  song.  Peacham. 

She,  her  daughters,  and  her  maids  meet  together  at  all 
hours  of  prayer  in  the  day,  and  chant  p»alm>  and  other  de- 
votions. Wm.  Law. 

PSAl'MIST  (rtH'mjst  or  slm'jst)  [sUI'mist,  W.  J.  F. ; 
sid'mjst,  .S.  E.  Ja. ;  sUm'jst.  P.  K.  Sm.  Wb.],  n. 

tGr.  \PaXp((m'i( ;  L.  ptalmitta ;  It.  iSr  Sp.  aalmitsta  ; 
^r.  psalmiste.'] 

1.  A  writer  or  composer  of  psalms ;  —  applied 
speoiallv  to  David,  Kintr  of  Israel,  as  the  author 
of  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament.    Addison. 

2.  {Rom.  Cnth.  Church.)  A  clerk,  precentor, 
or  leader  of  music  in  the  church.  Wright. 

PSAl'M[8-TRY  (rtll'mis-tr?),  n.  The  act  of  sing- 
ing psalms ;  "psalmody.  Milton. 


la. 
>  dy. 


Relating    to   psalmo- 
Warton. 


PSAL-M(")D'|C  fssil-), 
Pa.AL-M(5D'l-CAL, 

PSAi/MQ-dIsT  (sil'mo-dtst),  n.     One  who  sings 
psalms.  Hammond. 

PSAl/MO-nIZE,  r.  n.    To  practise  psalmody  ;  to 
sing  psalms.  Cooper. 


P8AL'.M9-DY  (nil'niiwd?)  [rtl'mo-d^  .S.  IV.  P  J. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ii.\  adni'v-d^,  H'A. ;  MmV-de 
or  aai'nio-d^,  Mr.],  «.  lOr.  i^uA^i«i(o  ;  It.  4r  8p. 
tulmodia  ;  Fr.  pgalmoair.']  Act.  pructire,  or 
art  of  singing  psulnis  ;  psalm-singing.     Maton. 

PHAl/.M9-GRAPiMi«l'm...-|[r»f),  ».  A  psalmogra- 
pher.     "  David  the  pjialmograph."  J,  Fox. 

P8AI.-M«'>G'RA-Pllt:R  (i.»l-n.6g'r»-f(.f.  84),  n.  [L. 
psnlmogr<n)hu»,  from  (ir.  i;«/,/u<  (L.  p»aUntu),  a 
psahn,  and  yu6<i>v,  to  write.]  A  writer  of  psalms; 
a  psalmographist ;  a  psalmist.  Loe,  1614. 

P8AL-M('k;'RA-PI|I.'<T,  n.  A  writer  of  psalm* ;  a 
psalmographer;  a  psalmist.  A»k. 

PSAL-MOg'RA-PHY  (fsl-niBgn-f?),  n.  [Fr.ptal. 
mographie.]  The  act,  the  art,  or  the  practice 
of  writing  psahns.  Bailey. 

P8AL.M'-8lXG-|NG  (sJlm'-),  n.  Act,  art,  or  prac- 
tice of  singing  psalms  ;  psalmody.    Gent.  Mag. 

PSAL'TfR  (s4wl't9r)  [sll't^r,  S.  IV.  P.  J.  F.  E.  Ja. 
K.  H.  Wr.;  sil'i^r,  Sm.  —  "  Such  [sil'tfr]  is  the 
present  pronunciation  of  this  word,  with  refer 
encc  to  the  original  Greek,  and  not  the  inter- 
vening Saxon."  Smart],  n.  [L.  p»ul/ en vm  ;  It. 
taltero,  aafterio;  Sp.  aalterio;  Fr.  psautier.— 
A.  S.pxaltere.] 

1.  The  book  of  Psalms ;  — particularly  a  book 
in  which  the  Psalms  are  arranged  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church.  Common  Prayer. 

2.  {Roman  Catholic  Church.)  A  series  of  ISO 
devout  sentences  or  aspirations,  in  honor  of 
certain  mysteries,  as  of  the  sufferings  of  Chiist : 
—  a  large  chaplet  or  rosary  consisting  of  1.50 
beads.  Wnght. 

PSAL'TgR-Y(84wl't?r-?),n.  [Heb.  T''nS:CB;Gr. 
\i.aXTiipiov;  L.  psalterium  ;  It.  &  Sp.  aalterio ;  Fr. 
psaU^on.]  A  Hebrew  stringed  instrumtnt  of 
music.  Kitto. 

PSAm'MITE  (sSm'it),  n.  [Gr.  idp^ou  sand.]  {Min.) 
A  variety  of  micaceous  sandstone.  Smart. 

PSA.M-MlT'jC,  a.     Pertaining  to  psammite.    Rev. 

PSAR'O-NfTE.  n.  {Geol.)  Silicified  trunks  of  tree- 
ferns  found  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  Pe<mian 
grotip  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  LyelL 

PSEU-DP-PIg'RA-PHoOs,  a.  Falsely  ascribed, 
as  to  an  author.  '  Cudtcorth. 

PSE0-D5-PIG'RA-PHY  (sO-d?-),  «.  [Gr.  i^/iii/k. 
false,  and  fViypa^*;,  inscription.]  The  ascription 
of  false  names  of  authors  to  works.        Brande 

PSEU-D|-86d'Q-M6N,  n.  [Gr.  i^o-^w,  false,  imn, 
equal,  and  ioftov,  a  house.]  {.4nc.  Arch.)  A 
mode  of  building  in  which  the  height,  len^h, 
and  thickness  differed.  Wnght. 

PSF.U'DO  (sa'dd,  84).  rOr.  i/'O'^of,  a  lie;  i^fv^w, 
false.]     A  prefix  signifying^/ii&e  or  couttterfeit. 

PSEU'DQ-A-Pt'iS'TLE,  «.  [Gr.  i/««i(H,  false,  and 
Eng.  apostle.]     A  false  apostle.  SKiott. 

PSEC'DQ-BLftP'S|S,  n.  [Gr.  4ivf>nt,  false,  and 
(iXinrut,  to  see.]  (Med.)  A  pervcrtjion  of  sight ; 
false  sight.  Dungliton. 

PSEC'DO-BC'LB,  n.  [Gr.  t|n.^l;{,  false,  and  fi«X&H, 
a  bulb.]  {Bot.)  An  enlarged  aerial  stem  re- 
sembling a  tuber,  occurring  only  in  orchids, 
ceous  plants.  Liitdiey. 

PSEU'DO-CHl'N  A,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  Smilax, 
found  In  America  ;  Smilax  paettdo-ehina.  Smart. 

PSEU'DQ-CLER'^Y,  n.     False  clergj-.        Clarke. 

PSEU'DO-  DIP'T^R  -AL, 
a.  [Gr.  \i,iviii(,  falso, 
il(,  twice,  and  vnpev,  a 
wing.]  {.irrh.)  Noting 
a  building  or  a  temple 
in  which  the  distance 
from  each  side  of  the 
cell  to  the  columns  on  the  flanks  is  equal  to  two 
intercolumniations.  Brande. 

PSEr"DO-DOX,  a.  [Gr.  i^wiiHt  false,  and  ii^a,  an 
opinion.]     False  in  opinion,     [r.]  Wright. 

t  PSEr'DO-P-PlO'RA-PHOrs,  a.  [Gr.  \itviiyy0a- 
<pa(,  falsely  registered.]  Inscribed  with  a  false 
name.  CudKortA. 

PSEf"D<?-f-PlS'C'0-PA-CY,  n.  [Or.  4"'i''<t  fals^t 
and  Eng.  epiacopacy.]  False  episcopacy.  Milton. 
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Pwudo-dlpinal  temple. 
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PSEUDO-EVANGELICISM 

PSEU'DO-E-VAN-^EL'l-Ct^M,  n.  [Gr.  iffu^*)?, 
false,  and  Eug.  evangeUcixm.l  A  false  view  of 
evangelical  doctrine.  Brit.  Crit. 

PSEP'DO-GA-LE'NA,  n.  [Gr.  il-fixJ/Jf,  false  and 
Eng.  galena.']  {Mm.)  False  galena,  or  black- 
jack. Ure. 

PSEU'DO-GRAPII  (su'do-giSOj  "■  False  writing ; 
pseudography.  Cockeram. 

PSEU-D6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ^.n^fn,  false,  and 
ypaipfi,  a  writing.]     False  writing.        B.  Jonson. 

PSEU-D6L'Q-pIST,  n.  A  retailer  of  falsehood; 
a  liar.  Maunder. 

PSEO-DOL'O-^V  (sii-dbl'o-je),  n.  [Gr.  i^fixJo/oyi'a  ; 
(ffui5i)f,  false,  and  /.oyo,,  discourse.]  Falsehood 
of  speech;  lying;  mendacity.  Arbutlmot. 

PSEU'DO-MAR'TYR,  n.  [Gr.  i^su^vj,  false,  and 
Eng.  martyr.]     A  false  martyr.  Blount. 

PSEU'DO-MP-TAL'LJC,  a.  [Gr.  ^evifn,  false,  and 
Eng  metallic.]  {Min.)  Exhibiting  lustre  only 
when  held  to  the  light.  Smart. 

PSEO'DQ-MOR'PHOUS,  a.  [Gr.  i/.«(5/if,  false,  and 
Itooipfi,  form.]  {^Crystallography.)  Noting  min- 
erals which  have  a  form  of  crystallization  for- 
eign to  the  species  to  which  they  belong.  Dana. 

PSEU'DO-NYME  (su'do-nlm),  n.  [Gr.  <ff«<5)75,  false, 
and  duo/ia,  a  name.]     A  false  name.       Qu.  Rev. 

PSEU-DON'Y-MOOS,  a.  Having  a  false  or  ficti- 
tious name.  Ec.  Rev. 

PSEa'D0-PHI-L6S'0-PHpR,  n.  [Gr.  'i^ivH/n,  false, 
and  Eng.  philosopher.]  A  false  philosopher ; 
pretender  to  philosophy.  Smart. 

PSSEU'DO-PHI-LOS'O-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  4'evSrh,  false, 
and  Eng.  philosophy.]  False  philosopliy.  Ch.  Ob. 

FSEiJ'DO-Re-PUB'LI-CAN,  n.  A  false  or  pre- 
tended republican.  Clarke. 

PSEU'DO-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  4^tv!)o;,  falsehood,  and 
cKoniij),  to  see.]  {Opt.)  A  name  given  to  the 
stereoscope  when  employed  to  produce  what  are 
called  conversions  of  relief,  and  consisting  of 
two  reflecting  prisms  placed  in  a  frame,  with 
adjustmeftts,  so  that,  when  applied  to  the  eyes, 
each  eye  may  see  separately  the  reflected  im- 
age of  the  projection  which  usually  falls  on  that 
eye.  Braiide. 

PSEU'DO-SPER'MIC,  a.  [Gr.  ^iv&ni,  false,  and 
airlpua,  a  seed.]  (Bot.)  Noting  fruits  whose 
pericarp  is  so  closely  attached  to  the  seed  that 
it  cannot,  readily  be  distinguished  from  one  of 
its  integuments.  Henslow. 

PSEU'DO-STEL'LA,  n.  [Gr.  'PivRi'if,  false,  and 
L.  stelli,  a  star.]  Any  kmd  of  meteor  or  phe- 
nomenon appearing  in  the  heavens  and  resem- 
bling a  star.  Hutton. 

PSEU-D6tH'Y-r6\,  n.  [Gr.  i^f«i5«,  false,  and 
Quad,  a  door.]     {Arch.)  A  false  door.      Brande. 

PSEir'DO-TIN'p-A,  n.  [Gr.  ij-fu^w,  false,  and  L. 
tinea,  a  moth.]  {Ent.)  A  caterpillir  whose 
habitation  or  sheath  is  fixed  or  immovable  ;  bee- 
moth.  Wright. 

PSEU'UO-VOL-CAN'IC  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  pro- 
duced by,  a  pseudo-volcano.  Cleaveland. 

PSEU'DO-VOL-CA'NO,  n.  [Gr.  ifviiis,  false,  and 
It.  volcano.] 

1.  A  volcano  which  emits  smoke  and  some- 
times flame,  but  never  lava.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  burning  mine  of  coal.  Wright. 

PSHAW  (shaw,  84),  hiterj.  Poh !  pugh!— ex- 
pressing contempt,  disdain,  or  dislike.  Spectator. 

PSI-LAn'THRO-PI§M,  n.  The  doctrines  or  prin- 
ciples of  psilanthropists.  Coleridge. 

PSI-LAN'THRO-PlST  (sl-ian'thro-pTst),  n.  [Gr. 
iJ/(/o;,  bare,  mere,  and  aVflowirof,  a  man.]  One 
■who  believes  Christ  to  have  been  a  mere  man  ; 
a  humanitarian.  Coleridge. 

PSI-LOM'^-lANE,  n.  [Gr.  i>t).bi,  bare,  and  ^.tV.nf, 
fjtXnvos,  black.]  {Min.)  A  massive,  botryoidal, 
dark-colored  ore  of  manganese.  Dana. 

PSI-LO'THRON,  n.  [Gr.  ii)M6pov;  ^O.So),  to  make 
bare  or  bald  ;  L.  psilothrum.]  A  substance  for 
removing  hair  ;  a  depilatory.  Dnnglison. 

PSIT-TA'CEOUS  (sjt-ta'shus),  a.  {Omith.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  resembling,  the  parrot.      P.  Cyc. 
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PSIt'TA-CId,  a.    Psittaeeous.  Wright. 

PSJT-tJQ  1-n.^,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ifiVra/tof ;  L.  psttta- 
cus,  a  parrot.]  {Omith.)  A  family  of  birds  of 
the  order  Scansorcs,  including  the  sub-families 
Pezaporince,  Araince,  Loriiue,  Psittaciiue,  and 
Cacatuinoc ;  parrots.     Gray. 

PSIT-T4-Ci'J\rM,  n.  pi. 
[See  PsiTTACiUyi':.]  ( Or- 
nith.)  A  sub- family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Scan- 
sores  and  family  Psitta- 
cidce;  parrots.         Gray. 

PSO'AS  (s5'9s),  n.  ;  pi. 
pscE.  [Gr.  <^da.]  {Anat.) 

The    name   of  two    mus-      Chrysotis  Dufreenianus. 

cles  of  the  loins.     Dunglison, 

psg-pm'jv.m:,  n.pl. 

[Gr.  i^oiptu),  to  make 
a  noise.]  (Omith.) 
A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order 
Grallee  and  family 
Ardeidce;  trumpet- 
ers. Gray, 

PSb'RA    (so'r?),     n. 

[L.,  from  Gr.  i|tif)a,  Cariama  cristata. 

ijoo),  to  rub.]  {Med.)  A  cutaneous  eruption  of 
very  minute  pimples,  itching  intolerably,  and 
terminating  in  scabs  ;  the  itch.  Dunglison. 

PSO-Rl'ASiS  (8o-ri'9-sIs),  n.  {Med.)  State  of  be- 
ing affected  with  psora  :  —  a  term  now  applied  to 
a  cutaneous  affection  consisting  of  rough,  amor- 
phous scales  ;  scaly  tetter ;  dry  scall.  Dunglison. 

PSO'RfC  (so'-),  a.  [Gr.  i^upi/cdf  ;  L.  psoricus  ;  Fr. 
psorique.]    {Med.)  Relating  to  psora.    Herring. 

PSY'jCHp  (si'ke),  n.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  dis- 
covered by  De  Gasparis  in  1852.  Locering. 

PSY-€HI'A-TgR,  n.     One  who  treats  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  mind.  Dunglison. 
PSY.€IlI-4-TRi'4,  )  „.      |-Gr.   ^v,x,!,  the   mind, 
PSY-CHI'A-TRY,       )  the  soul.]    {Med.)  Medical 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  mind.    Dunglison. 

PSY'£!HIC  (si'kik),  ;  a.    [Gr.  ^^vx'^^s,  'ivyn, 

PSY'jCHI-CAL  (sl'ke-k?l),  )  the   mind,    the    soul; 

L.  psychicus.]     Psychological.  Dunglison. 

PSY'jCHJCS,  n.  pi.    Psychology,     [r.]  Roget. 

PSY'€HI§M  (si'kTzm)  n.  [Gr.  i^u;^-,-,,  the  soul;  Fr. 
psychisme.j  The  doctrine  of  Quesne,  that 
there  is  a  fluid  diffused  throughout  all  nature, 
animating  equally  all  living  and  organized  be- 
ings, and  that  the  difference  in  their  actions  is 
owing  to  their  particular  organization.  Fleming. 

PSY-€H0-L69'|C  (8l-ko-I8j'ik,  84),        ;  „.         [-n. 

PSY-jCilO-L6Q;'I-CAL(8l-ko-I8j'e-ksil),  )  psicologi- 
co  ;  Fr.  psychologique.]  Pertaining  to  psychol- 
ogy, or  to  the  mind  or  soul.  Maty. 

PSY-CnO-LOgj'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  psychological 
manner.  "  Coleridge. 

PSY-CIIOL'O-gflST,  n.  [It.  psicologista  ;  Fr.  psy- 
chologiste.]     One  versed  in  psychology.  Bailey. 

PSY-t'HOL'O-^Y  (gl-k81'o-je),  n.  [Gr.  ^vx>'/,  the 
mind,  the  soul,  and  X6yoi,  a  discourse ;  It.  psi- 
cologia;  Sp.  stcologia;  Tr. psychologic.] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  mind  or  soul,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  body  :—  the  knowledge  of  the  mind 
and  its  faculties  which  is  derived  from  exami- 
nation of  the  facts  of  consciousness  ;  the  sci- 
ence of  the  mind,  as  manifested  by  conscious- 
ness ;  metaphysics.  Todd.     Fleming. 

2.  A  treatise  on  the  mind  or  soul.  Todd. 
jafS~  "  Psycholoay  has  been  divided  into  two  parts  : 

1.  The  empirical,  liavine  for  its  object  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness,  and  tlie  faculties  by  which  tliey  are 
produced  ;  2.  Tlie  rational,  having  for  its  oiiject  the 
nature  or  sulistance  of  the  soul,  its  spirituality,  ini- 
mntability,"  &c.     Fleming. 


PSY-CH6m'A-€IIY   (sl-kom'si-ke),  n. 


the  soul,  and  ^aY»7,  a  battle.]     A  conflict  of  the 
soul  with  the  body. 


[Gr.  ^vxfi, 

"'ct  of  the 

Walker. 


PSY'£:H0-MAN-CY  (si'ko-),  n.  [Gr.  i,vx>h  the 
soul,  and  navrtia,  prophecy.]  Divination  1)y  con- 
sulting the  spirits  or  souls  of  the  dead.  Walker. 

PSY-€HO-PAN'NY-fc'Hi^M,  n.  [Gr.  t^v^v,  the  soul, 
Ttas,  Tav,  all.  and  vb^,  night.]  The  doctrine  that  at 
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death  the  soul  falls  asleep,  and  does  not  awake 
until  the  resurrection  of  the  body.         Flennnn. 

PSY-iL'IIROM'e-TeR,  n.  [Gr.  i/,«;t«»f.  cold,  and 
l^troov,  a  measure.J  {Chem.)  An  instrument 
consisting  of  two  similar  and  very  delicate  mer- 
curial thcnnometers,  one  of  which  is  kept  con- 
stantly moist,  while  the  other  is  dry  ;  wet-bulb 
hygrometer  ;  —  used  in  observations  for  deter- 
mining the  dew-point  or  the  tension  of  the 
vapor  in  the  air.  Brande.     Graham. 

PSY-CHROM'e-TRY,  n.  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  measurement  of  the  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere ;  hygrometry.  Nichol. 

PSY-CHRO-PriO'BI-A,  w.  [Gr.  <|«Yorf<,  cold,  and 
tpo'dionai,  to  fear.]  Fear  or  dread  of  any  thing 
cold.  Maunder. 

PSYCH'TJC,  V.  [Gt.  '^VKTiKii,  cooling.— Fr. 
psychtique.]  {Med.)  A  refrigerating  medi- 
cine. SmaH. 

PTAR'MI-GAN  (fir'me-gSn,  84),  «. 
{Omith.)  A  rasorial  bird  of  the 
family  Tetraonidm,  the  smallest 
of  the  British  grouse  ;  white- 
grouse  ;  Tetrao  lagopus,  or  La- 
gopus  vulgaris.  Yarrell. 

PTER-l-PLg-^IS'TlC,    a.       [Gr. 

■urepov,   a    wing,     'nd   irXi'iaaio,  to 

strike.]     Pertaining  to  fowling, 

or  shooting  birds.  Wright. 

PTER-g-CI.I'JV.m,     n.     pi. 

{Ornith.)  A  sub-family  of 

birds  of  the  order  Gallinee* 

and    family    Tetraomd(e; 

sand-grouse.  Gray. 

PTER-O-DAC'TYL  (ter-o- 
dak'til),  n.  [Gr.  -rTipnv,  a 
wing,  and  R6ktvXo(,  a  finger.]  {Pal.)  A  fos.sil  fly- 
ing reptile  ;— named  from  the  fifth  toe  of  the 
anterior  feet  being  lengthened,  so  as  to  serve  as 
the  expansor  of  a  membranous  wing.       Baird. 

PTER'O-Pon  (ter'o-p8d,  84),  n.  [Gr.  T7Tip6v,  a  wing, 
and  TToii,  T^oids,  a  foot.]  {Zocl.)  One  of  the 
Pteropoda.  Brande. 

PTF.-R6p'g-D4,n.pl.  {Zttol.)  A  class  of  mol- 
lusks  which  live  in  the  open  sea,  and  have  a 
pair  of  flippers  or  wings  by  which  they  pass 
rapidly  through  the  water.  Brande. 


Ptannipan 
(  Tetnio  lagopus). 


Pterocles  alchato. 


PTE-ROP'O-DOUS,   a. 
bling,  pteropods. 


Belonging  to,  or  rcscm- 
Wright. 


PTER' Y-GdlD  (ter'e-gbJd,  84),  a.  [Gr.  irripv^,  Trrtpv 
yo!,  a  wing,  and  i7io^,  form.]  {A7iat.)  Wing- 
shaped.  Dunglison. 

PTIL-0-JVd-RHYJ\r-€HrjV.M,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ttW- 
Xov,  a  feather, 
and  I'hyyoi,  a 
beak.]  {Or- 
nith.) A  sub- 
family of  co- 
nirostral  birds 
of  the  order 
Passeres  and 
family  Sturnida;  glossy  starlings. 


Calornis  metallicus. 

Gray. 


ISAN  (tjz-zan'  or  ttz'jin,  84)  [tjz-zan',  S.  W.  F. 
^a.  K. ;  tlz'jn,  P.  J.  Sm.  WbA,  n.  [Gr.  irnaiv)) ; 
Li.  ptisana ;  It.  ^f  Sp.  tisana ;  Fr.  pfisane,  tisane.] 


Arbidhnot. 


PTISAN 
Ja. 
L. 
{Med.) 

1.  A  decoction  of  barley. 

2.  An  aqueous  medicine  containing  but  little 
or  no  medicinal  agent.  Dunglison. 

PTOL-g-MA'jC  (t8l?-nia'ik),  a.  Relating  to  Clau- 
dius Ptolemy,  an  astronomer  who  lived  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
or  to  his  system  of  the  universe. 

Ptolemaic  system,  (jlstron.)  the  system  of  astronomy 
taught  by  Ptolemy  and  liis  followers,  and  universally 
prevalent  till  the  time  of  Copernicus,  which  assumed 
the  earth  to  be  at  rest  and  in  the  centre  of  the  uni 
verse,  and  all  the  celestial  bodies  to  revolve  around 
it  from  east  to  west  in  circular  orbits.  JVichoL 

PTY'A-LINE,  n.  {Chem.)  An  organic  principle 
constituting  about  one  third  of  the  soluble  solids 
of  the  saliva,  and  having  the  power  of  convert- 
ing starch  into  dextrine  and  into  sugar.  Miller. 

PTY'A-LI§M  (tl's-ITzm),  »j.  [Gr.  TtrvaXiaiidi;  vtIu), 
to  spit ;  It.  ptialismo ;  Sp.  tialismo ;  Fr  ptya- 
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liame.]     {Me<f.)  A  supcriibundunt  secretion  of 
saliva ;  sulivatiuii.  Dunyllson. 

PTY-AL'Q-OOGUE  (lI-itro-pBg),  n.  [Or  irruiiAof, 
spittle,  and  iyt",  to  drive.J  (Mus.)  A  ptysiua- 
gugue ;  a  sialugogue.  Dunijlinun. 

PT^^'MA-GAoIJE  (tlz'inj-gBg),  n.  [Or.  vrvafta, 
spittle,'  and  dyw,  to  drive.]  (^Med.)  A  medicine 
that  promotes  the  discharge  of  saliva  ;  a  sialo- 
gogue.     .  Dunglison. 

tPOB'BLE,  a.    Pursy;  fat.  Drant. 

PO'BpR-AL,  rt.  Pertaining  to  puberty.  Dunglison. 

PLT'BpR-Ty,  »».  [L.  pubertas ;  pitbes,  ptiber,  adult ; 
It.  piihert) ;  Sp.  piibertad ;  Fr.  piibertrJ]  The 
time  of  life  at  which  a  person  is  capable  of  pro- 
creation or  of  bearing  yotmg,  which  according 
to  the  civil  law  is  at  twelve  years  of  age  for 
females  and  fourteen  for  males.  Bacon. 

PV-B6R't.'-LfcNT,  a.  [L.  pid)er,  downy.]  (/Jo<.) 
Covered  with  fine,  short,  almost  imperce])tible 
down ;  pulverulent ;  pulveraceous.  Gray. 

PU'BE§,  n.  [L.]  1.  {Anat.)  The  hair  on  the  privy 
parts:  —  the  middle  part  of  the  hypogiistric  re- 
gion. Dunglison. 

2.  {Med.)  Puberty,     [r.]  Dunglison. 

3.  {Bof.)  A  downy  substance  which  grows  on 
some  plants  ;  pubescence.  Wright. 

py-BfeS'Cg.NCE,  n.  [It.  pid)escenza  ;  Sp,  pube- 
acencia ;  Fr.  pubescence.] 

1.  The  state  of  arriving  at  puberty ;  the  state 
of  puberty  ;  nubility.  Browne. 

2.  {But.)  Down  closely  pressed  to  the  sur- 
face. Loudon. 

PU-BfiS'GgN-CV,  n.     Pubescence,    [u.]    Browne. 

Py-Bfes'CpNT,  a.  [L.  pubesco,  pubescens,  to  ar- 
rive at  puberty  ;  It.  puhesccnte  ;  Fr.  pubescent.'] 

1.  Arriving  at  puberty  ;  nubile.  Browne. 

2.  {Bot.)  Covered  with  pubescence ;  having 
fine  or  soft  hairs.  Gr'A.y. 

PU'BIC,  rt.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  pubis.  "  Pu- 
bic arch."     "  Pubic  ligaments."         Dunglison. 

P0'B|S,  n.  {Anat.)  The  anterior  part  of  one  of 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis  {ps  innominatum),  cor- 
responding to  the  genital  organs.       Dunglison. 

POB'LIC,  o.  [L.  publiciis;  populus,  people;  It. 
pubblico  •  Sp.  jmblico  ;  Fr.  public] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  regarding,  or  affecting,  the 
■whole  people,  or  a  state,  nation,  or  community ; 
not  private.  "  The  puhlic  servic«."  White. 
"  The  public  weal."     bwift. 

2.  Open  to  all ;  generally  known  ;  notorious. 
"  A  pmlic  example."  Malt.  \.  19. 

3.  Open  for  general  use  or  entertainment. 
"  Public  houses."  Addison.  "  PiU>!ic  highway." 

4.  Common  ;  general ;  as,  "  Ptd>lic  opinion." 
Syn.  —  See  Common,  General. 

PUB'L|C,  n.  The  people  at  large;  the  general 
body  of  mankind,  or  of  a  state,  nation,  or  com- 
munity; persons;  men. 

The  jnihlic  is  more  disposed  to  censure  than  to  praise. 

A(l(Umn. 

In  public,  before  tlie  people  at  large  ;   in  open  view 

or  general  notice.  Locke. 

pCb'LI-CAN,  n.  [L.  publicantis  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  pubU- 
cano ;  Fr.  pid)licain7\ 

1.  {Rom.  Ant.)  A  farmer  of  the  public  rev- 
enue :  —  one  employed  in  collecting  tribute  oj: 
taxes;  a  tax-gatherer. 

As  Jesus  sat  nt  moat  in  the  house,  many  ptAlican.'  (nd  sin- 
ners came  and  sat  down  witli  liim  and  his  disciples. 

JfuU.  Ix.  10. 

t^  "  There  were  two  distinct  classes  of  publicatu, 
—  the  fariners-eoiier<il  of  tlie  revenues,  who  wore  re- 
ftarded  as  Itolonging  to  one  of  tlie  most  honornlile 
grades  of  citi/.ens,  and  the  deputies,  or  undcr-pub- 
licans,  of  an  inferior  casto,  wliose  reputation  was  on 
a  par  with  tliat  of  the  most  degraded  citizens.  Honce, 
in  the  New  Testament,  tlie  word  rendered  pMicann 
by  the  Latin  translators  is  almost  always  placed  in 
Juxtapoiiition  with  sinnem."    Brandt. 

2.  The  keeper  of  a  public  drinking-house, 
or  a  house  of  entertainment.  Johnson. 

PHB-LI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  publicatio;  It.  pnbbli- 
cazione;  Sp.  publicacion  ;  Yr.  pid)li cation.] 

1.  The  act  of  publishing  or  making  public ; 
divulgation  ;  promulgation  ;  proclamation. 
"  Publication  of  heavenly  mysteries."    Hooker. 

2.  The  act  of  publishing,  or  offering  to  the 
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public,  as  a  book: — an  edition.  "The  pub- 
lication of  these  papers."  Swift. 

3  A  book,  pamphlet,  or  other  literary  work 
published.  Itogct. 

4.  {I.MW.)  The  formal  declaration  made  by  a 
testator  ut  the  time  of  signing  his  will,  th.it  it  is 
his  last  will  and  testament.  BurriU. 

pOb'LIC-HEART'50,  a.  Public-spirited.  "They 
were  public-hearted  men."  Clarendon. 

pOb'L|C-HoOse,  m.    An  inn  or  tavern.      Booth. 
p(g-  In  England  more  generally  applied  to  a  beer- 
shop  or  ale-house.     SimmuHiU. 

pOb'LI-cIst,  m.  a  writer  on  the  laws  of  nature 
and  nations.  —  See  Lawveh.  Burke. 

PlB-Lly'I-TV,  n.  [It.  pubblicith ;  Sp.  publicidad ; 
Fr.  pMiriii'.]  The  state  of  being  public  or 
open  to  the  knowledge  of  all ;  notoriety.   Todd. 

pCb'LJC-LY>  ^^-     l-  I'l  !*  public  manner  ;  open- 
ly ;  without  concealment  or  limitation.     Bacon. 
2.  In  the  name  of  the  public.     "Great  re- 
wards are  ptd)lit:ly  offered."  Addison. 

POfi'LJC-MlND'en,  a.     Public-spirited.     Clarke. 

pOB'LlC-MIND'en-NESS,  n.  Regard  to  the  pub- 
lic good ;  public-spiritedness.  South. 

PfJB'LjC-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  public; 
publicity,     [r.]  Boyle. 

PUB'HC-SPIR'JT-(;D,  a.  Having  regard  to  the 
public  interest,  apart  from  private  advantage. 
"  The  public-spirited  men  of  their  age."  Dryden. 

pOb'LIC-SPIR'JT-^ID-LV,  ad.  With  public  spirit; 
with  regard  to  the  public  good.  Wright. 

P&B'LIC-SPIr'IT-PD-NESS,  n.  Regard  to  the 
public  good  apart  from  private  interest.  Delany. 

PUB'LjSn,  V.  a.  [L.  publico  ;  It.  pubbUcare  ;  Sp. 
publicar ;  Fr. ptMier.]  [i. piblisiied  ; pj).  PtB- 

LISHIXO,  PUBLISHED.] 

1.  To  make  public  ;  to  make  publicly  known  ; 
to  announce ;  to  declare  ;  to  aisclosc ;  to  di- 
vulge ;  to  proclaim ;  to  promulgate  ;  to  utter ; 
to  advertise. 

Tlie  unwearied  sun.  from  day  to  day, 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display. 

And  jiHltlisheii  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  almighty  hand.  Adduo*. 

2.  To  put  forth  or  issue  to  the  public,  as  a 
book,  or  an  engraving;  to  print  and  offer  for  sale. 

3.  To  announce  or  post  legally,  as  banns  of 
marriage,  or  of  parties  intending  marriage. 

Syn.  —  To  publish  is  a  general  term  for  making 
any  tiling  known.  Publish  news,  books.  Sec.  An- 
nounce a  book,  tlien  publinh  it,  and  afterwards  adcer- 
tise  it.  A  person  adcerlises  in  order  to  pubUih,  but  ho 
may  publiih  without  adnrrtiiing.  To  promulgate  is  to 
publish  widely,  or  to  make  known  to  many.  To  re- 
veal and  disriose  is  to  divulge  what  was  concealed  or 
hidden.  Heeral  secrets  ;  dirulge  or  disclose  secrets  or 
crimes. —  See  ANNOUNCE,  Declare. 

PUB'L|Sn-.A-BLE.  a.  That  may  be  published; 
worthy  or  fit  for  publication.  Qu.  Rev. 

PfrB'HSH-pR,  n.   One  who  publishes.  Atterbury. 

PUB'LjSH-lNG,  p.  a.  That  publishes;  as,  "A 
ptiblishing  house." 

POB'LISH-.MfiNT,  n.     1.  The  act  of  publishing ; 

publication,     [r.]  Fabyan. 

2.  An  official  notice  of  an  intended  marriage. 

[Local,  U.  S.]  Massachusetts  Statutes. 

PyC-c66N',  n.  {Bot.)  A  North  American  plant, 
having  tuberous  roots,  with  the  reddish  juice  of 
which  the  Indians  stain  themselves  or  their 
utensils  ;  Lithoipermum  hirtum.  Cray. 

PUCE,  rt.  [Fr.,  from  puce,  a  flea.]  Dark  brown 
or  brownish  purple;  of  a  flea  color;  —  written 
also  puke.     Todd. 

t  PU'cfiL,  n.  [Fr.  pticelle.]  A  girl ;  a  maid ;  a 
virgin  ;  —  also  written  pucette.  Chaucer. 

PU'C(;L-A9E,  n.  [Fr.]  Virginity,  [r.]   Robinson. 

PU'C?-R6N,  n.  [Fr.,  from  pxtce,  a  flea.]  {Ent.)  A 
genus  of  hemipterous  insects  which  live  on 
plants ;  vine-frettcr ;  plant-louse.  Loudon. 

PUCFIAPAT,  rt.  {Bot.)  An  herb  whose  dried  tops 
yield  a  peculiarly  scented  product  used  in  per- 
fumery, the  tincture  of  which  is  called  the  es- 
sence of  patchouli,  or  simply  patchouli ;  Pogos- 
temon  patchouli.  Archer. 


PUDDLE 

pCck,  n.  [Su.  Goth.  Jr  Jcel.  puie,  a  demon  Lua. 
Junius. — Scandinavian /;///;<,  a  boy.  BramU-.] 
A  fiend;  a  goblin  ;  a  sprite; — particularly  the 
fairy  depicted  in  Shukspciirt.- h  Midsummer 
Sight's  Dream,  called  aUo  llMu  (iootlJ'iUow, 
Friar  Rush,  Pug,  Puy-Uubtn,  Puck-hairy, 
Puck-hary,  &c.  Sare:     Braitde. 

POck'-BAll,  n.  A  kind  of  muthroom  full  of 
dust ;  a  putl'-balL  liailty. 

POCK'eR,  V.  rt.  [Old  Eng.  poke,  a  pocket.  Sere- 
nius.]  [j.  PICK  eked  ;  f/>.  pi  ckkui.no,  picK- 
EREii.]  To  gather  or  contract  into  sraal!  folds 
or  wrinkles  ;  to  corrugate.     Spectator.     Sharp. 

pCcK'fR,  n.  1.  A  small  fold  or  wrinkle  Johnson. 

2.  Perplexity  ;  agitation  ;  confusion ;  bother. 

[Vulgar,  Eng.,  Scot.,  and  U.  S.]  UalliwelL 

pCck'PRED  (pOk'^rd),  p.  a.  Gathered  into  puck- 
ers ;  wrinkled. 

PCrCK'^R-pR,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  puckers. 

PUCK'fIst,  n.  A  puck -ball ;  a  puff"-ball ;  —  used 
as  a  term  of  reproach.  B.  Jonion- 

pOd'D^N-ING,  n.  {Saut.)  A  mass  or  quantity  of 
yarns,  matting,  or  oakum,  used  to  prevent 
chafing :  —  a  thick  wreath  or  circle  of  cordage 
fastened  about  a  mast  between  the  trusses,  to 
prevent  the  yards  from  falling  down,  when  the 
ropes  by  which  they  are  8usi>ended  are  shot 
away.  Dana.     Mar.  Diet. 

PCd'D^R,  n.  A  pother  ;  a  tumult ;  a  bustle ;  con- 
fusion.    [Low.]  Milton.    Locke. 

PC'D'DpR,  r.  n.  [i.  puddered;  pp.  pudderi.vo, 
PiiJUEKED.]    To  make  a  pother.  [Low.]  Locke. 

PfJO'DpR,  r.  a.    To  pother;  to  bother;  to  harass  ; 

to  perplex.     [Low.]  Locke. 

PiyD'DJNG,   n.     (^L.  botulus,  a    sausage;    Low  L, 

bodiuus,  a  pudding ;  It.  podingo  ;  Sp.  pudin,  pu- 

dingo  ;   Fr.  bond.  n.  —  Dot.  podding  ;  Ger.  4c  Sw. 

pudding ;  Dan.  budding.] 

1.  A  mass  for  food,  variously  compounded, 
boiled  or  baked.  Prior. 

2.  Something  of  the  consistence  and  softness 
of  a  pudding.  Smart. 

3.  An  intestine,     [h.1  Shak. 

4.  An  intestine  stuffed  with  edible  ingre 
dients  ;  a  kind  of  sausage.  Johnson 

5.  Victuals  ;  food.     [Proverbial.]  Prior 

6.  {Xaut.)  Puddening.  Mar.  Diet 

Pt>D'DlNG-BAG,  n.  A  bag  in  which  pudding  it 

boiled.  ArbtUhnot. 

PI^D'DlNG-FlSH,  n.  {Ich.)   A  species  of  fish; 

Sparus  radiatus.  Uamilton. 

PI)d'DING-GR.\sS,  n.     {Dot.)  A  platit  of  the  ge- 
nus Mentha.  Wright. 
pOd'D|NG-CROSS,  n.     A  plant.                 Johnson. 
pOo'DING-HfeAD'eO,  o.     Dull ;  stupid.      Sterne. 

pCd'DING-PIe,  n.  A  pudding  with  meat  baked 
in  it.  Uudihra*. 

Piyo'DING-PiPE-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  pUnt  of  the 
genus  of  Cassia.  Wright. 

Pt)D'D|NG-SLEEVE,  n.  A  full  sleeve,  as  of  a 
clergyman  in  full  dress.  Stri/i. 

P^D'D|NG-ST6.\E,  rt.  f.Viw.)  Rounded  water- 
worn  fragments  of  rocK  or  pebbles,  cemented 
together  by  another  mineral  substance  of  a 
silicious,  argillaceous,  or  calcareous  nature; 
conglomerate.  LyelL 

PtyD'D|.\G-Tf.ME,  rt.  1.  The  time  of  dinner,  pud- 
ding being  formerly  the  first  dish  set  on  the 
table.  Johnson. 

2.  Nick  of  time ;  critical  time.         Hudibtxu. 

POd'DLE  (pfld'dl),  n.  [Old  Eng.  podel,  potUe, 
poodle.  — Sec  Poor,.] 

1.  A  small  stand  or  pool  of  dirty  water :  a 
muddy  plash.  Addison. 

2.  A  mixture  of  tempered  clay  and  sand  re- 
duced to  a  semi-fluid  state,  used  for  engineering 
purposes.  Simmonds. 

PCn'nLE,  r.  a.    [«.  PUDDLED;  pp.   pcddli.no, 

PUDDLEn.] 

1.  To  make  muddy  or  foul ;  to  mix  with  dirt ; 
to  muddy.     *'  Puddled  w.Tter."  Sidney. 

2.  To  fill  or  stop  up  with  puddle  in  order  to 
exclude  or  stop  water.  Wrtght, 
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3.  To  convert  into  wrought  iron,  as  cast  iron. 

—  See  PuuDLiNO.  Ure. 

pf'U'DLE,  V.  n.  To  make  a  dirty  stir  ;  to  be  in  a 
confused  state;  to  muddle.  Junius. 

PLfD'DLpR,  n.     One  who  puddles  iron.      Wright. 

PUD'DLE-ROLL§,  n.  pi.  A  pair  of  large,  heavy 
rollers,  with  grooved  surfaces,  for  flattening 
iron  into  bars.  Simmonds. 

pOd'DLJNG,  n.  The  process  of  purifying  cast 
iron  of  extraneous  substances,  as  carbon,  sili- 
con, &c.,  by  means  of  the  intense  heat  of  the 
puddling  furnace,  and  thus  converting  it  into 
wrouglit  or  malleable  iron.  Ure. 

Puddlinn  furnace,  a  kind  of  reverberatory  furnace 
used  in  puddling  iron.  Oraham. 

PUD'DLY,  a.    Muddy  ;  dirty ;  miry.  Carew. 

PUD'DOCK,  n.     A  small  enclosure;  a  paddock; 

—  also  written  ;>«>TOfA;.    [Local,  Eng.]    Bailey. 

PU'DpN-CY,  n.  [L.}mdco,puclens,  to  be  ashamed.] 
Modesty';  shamefacedness.  Shak. 

PU-DEJV'Dji,n.pl.     [L.]     The  private  parts. 

pO'DIC,         la.     [L.  pudicus,  modest.]    Relating 
rU'Dl-CAL,  J  to  the  genital  organs.      Dumjlison. 

Py-D[C'i-TY,  n.  [L.  jyudicitia ;  It.  pudicizia ;  Sp. 
'pndicicia ;  Fr.  piidicitt'.]  Modesty  ;  chastity. 
"  The  sacred  tire  of  pudicity."  Howell. 

t  PLTE,  V.  n.  To  make  a  low,  whistling  sound,  as 
a  bird.  Pembroke. 

PU'pa,  «.  [L.]  1.  (Law.)  A  child  of  either 
sex: — a  term  sometimes  restricted  to  mean  a 
boy.  Bouvier. 

2.  A  tanner's  name  for  dog's  dung,  used  as 
an  alkaline  steep  for  removing  the  lime  from  the 
pores,  and  destroying  the  grease  in  the  skin,  in 
order  to  fit  it  for  receiving  the  tannin.  Simmonds. 

Pir'p-RILE,  a.    [Ij.  piterilis ;  puer,  pueri,  a  child; 
It.  puerile;  Sp.pueril:  Ft.  pueril.]     Pertaining 
to,  or  befitting,  a  child;  childish;  boyish;  ju- 
venile ;  youthful.  "Puerile  amusements."  Pope. 
Syn.  — See  Youthful. 

PU'^ajLE-LY,  ad.     In  a  puerile  manner;  boy- 
ishly; trifliiigly.  Wriyht. 
PU'p-R(LE-NESS,  n.    Boyishness  ;  puerility. 

PU-p-RlL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  puerihtas;  It.  puerilith; 
Sp.  ptierilidad  ;  Fr.  puerilite.] 

1.  Childishness  ;  boyishness.  Dryden. 

2.  A  childish  or  silly  act,  thought,  or  ex- 
pression; folly.  Wright. 

3.  {Civil  Law.)  The  period  of  life  from  the 
age  of  seven  years  to  that  of  puberty.  Bouvier. 

PL'-ER'PE-RAL,  a.  [L.  puerpera,  a  woman  in 
childbed ;  puer,  a  child,  and  pario,  to  bear ;  It. 
puerperale ;  Sp.  puerperal ;  Fr.  piierperale.]  Of, 
or  pertaining  to,  childbirth.  "  Pangs  puerpe- 
ral."   Cowper.     "  Puerperal  fever."  Dunglison. 

PV-ER'P?-ROCrS,  a.    Bearing  children.      Smart. 

PU'pT,  n.     {Oi-nitk.)  The  peveit  or  lapwing.  —  See 

Pewit.  Walton. 

PtJFF,  n.     [Dut.  pof,  a   bounce,  bqf,  a  blow,  a 

thump;  Ger.  puff,  a  thump;  Dan.  puf.  —  W. 

pwlf,  a  puff.] 

i.  A  quick,  short  blast,  as  with  the  mouth  ;  a 

small,  sudden  gust ;  a  whiff. 

With  one  fierce  ptyf  he  blows  the  leaves  away.       Dryden. 
Apvffot  wind  blows  off  cap  aud  wig.         VEstrange. 

2.  A  fungous  ball  full  of  dust ;  a  puff-ball. 

3.  Any  thing  light  and  porous.  Tutler. 

4.  An  instrument  to  sprinkle  powder  on  the 
hair.  Ainsworth. 

6.  A  tumid  or  exa^erated  commendation,  as 
in  a  public  notice  or  advertisement. 

I  am  really  driven  to  it,  as  the  jniff  in  the  play-bill  says, 
"  at  the  desire  of  several  persons  of  quality."  Cibber. 

POff,  V.  n.  [It.  sbufare ;  Sp.  bufar ;  Fr.  bouffer. 
—  Dut.  puffen;    Sw.  pifa.  —  W.  puffio.l     [*. 

PUFFED  ;  pp.  PUFFING,  PUFFED.] 

1.  To  blow  with  a  short,  quick  blast. 

Foggy  south  puffing  with  wind  and  rain.  Skak. 

2.  To  swell  the  cheeks  with  air.        Johnson. 

3.  To  blow  with  scomfulness  or  contempt. 

As  for  all  his  enemies,  he  puffeth  at  them.        /"».  x.  5. 
Lest  some  should  i«</f  at  these  instances.  South. 


4.  To  breathe  quick  and  hard,  as  after  violent 
exertion  ;  to  pant.  "  The  ass  comes  back  again, 
puMn(/  and  blowing."  L' Estrange. 

6.  'ro  move  or  act  with  hurry  or  agitation. 

Then  came  brave  Glory  puffing  by.  Herbert. 

6.  To  swell  with  air ;  to  be  inflated.       Boyle. 

PUFF,  V.  a.  [Dut.  poffen,  to  bounce,  to  puff'; 
Ger.  puffen,  to  thump,  to  puff;  D-An.  puffe.] 

1.  To  drive  or  agitate  with  a  blast  of  wind ; 
to  blow  ;  —  often  followed  by  away.  Shak. 

The  clearing  north  will  puff  the  clouds  away.  .      Dryden. 

2.  To  drive  with  a  blast  of  breath  in  contempt 
or  scorn.  "I puff' the  prostitute  away."  Dryden. 

3.  To  inflate  or  make  to  swell,  as  with  air  ;  — 
often  followed  by  up  or  otd.  "The  sea  puffed 
up  with  winds."  _  Shak. 

4.  To  inflate  as  with  praise  or  pride  ;  to  make 
proud  or  haughty  ;  —  often  followed  by  up. 

Think  not  of  men  above  that  which  is  written,  that  no  one 
of  you  bepiijf'eil  up  one  against  anotlier.  1  C'or.  iv.  ti. 

5.  To  praise  or  commend  extravagantly  or 
with  exaggeration,  as  in  a  public  notice. 

PUFF,  a.  Puffed  up;  proud;  vain;  conceited. 
"  That  ^«/#  Rogers."     [u.]        Sir  R.  Fanshaw. 

PUFF'-BALL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  Ftmgi, 
emitting  when  burst  a  quantity  of  dust-like 
seeds  or  spores.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PUFF'-BIRD,  n.  {Omith.)  A  bird  of  the  family 
Alcedinidce  and  sub-family  BuccJiiina;  having 
a  large  conical  beak,  which  appears  puffed  out 
at  the  sides  of  the  base  ;  the  barbet.  Etig.  Cyc. 

pCfF'^R,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  puffs. 

2.  A  person  employed  by  the  owner  of  prop- 
erty sold  at  auction  to  bid  it  up  in  order  to  raise 
the  price.  Bouvier. 

3.  (Ich.)  The  globe-fish.  Storer. 
PlLJFF'5-RY,  n.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  puffing ; 

extravagant  praise.         Felton.     W.  C.  Bryant. 

PUF'FJN,  n.     [Fr.  puffein.] 

1.  A  kind  of  fish.      .Johnson. 

2.  A  kind  of  fungus  filled 
with  dust.  Johnson. 

3.  ( Ornith.)  A  species  of  auk ; 
Labrador  auk  :  Alca  arctica,  or 
Fratercula  arctica.  —  See  Coul- 
TERNEB.  Yarrell. 

PUF'FJN-AP'PLE,  n.     A  sort  of 

apple.  Ainsivorth. 

PUFF'I-NESS,  n.  State  or  quality 

of  being  tuJrgid  or  puff'y.     Hill.  oruu.u. 

PUFF'JNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  puffs. 

2.  Extravagant  or  exaggerated  praise.  Burke. 

PUFF'ING-LY,  ad.     1.  Tumidly.  Sherwood. 

2.  With  shortness  of  breath.  Johnson. 

PCfF'Y,  a.     L  Swelled  ;  tumid  ;  puffed  out.    "A 

\\^t\  puffy  tumor."  Wiseman. 

2.   Bombastic;  turgid;  extravagant.      "The 

swelling,  puffy  style."  Dryden. 

pCg,  n.    [Su.  Goth.  <Sr  Icel.  puke.  —  See  Puck.] 

1.  t  A  puck  ;  a  fiend.  Hcytcood. 

2.  A  monkey.  Hudibras. 

3.  A  little  dog  with  a  flat  nose  like  that  of  a 
monkey  ;  a  pug-dog.  Eng.  Cyc, 

4.  A  term  of  endearment.  Drant. 

PUG,  n.     [Su.  Goth,  ptirga  ;  A.  S.  piga,  a  girl.] 

A  punk  ;  a  whore.     [Local  and  low.]  Todd. 

PUG,  a.    Like  a  monkey.  Ash. 

PUG'— d6g,  n.    A  dog  with  a  pug-nose.  Booth. 

pOg'-FACED  (pug'fast),  a.  Having  a  face  re- 
sembling that  of  a  monkey.  Palmer. 

t  PUG'egR,  V.  a.    To  pucker.  More. 

t  PUG'eiNG,  a.    Thieving.     [Cant.]  Shak. 

PUG'GJNG,  n.     1.    The  act  or  the   operation  of 

working  up  clay  for  bricks.  Simmonds. 

2.  (Arch.)    A  kind  of  mortar,  laid  under  a 

floor  to  deaden  the  sound  between  one  story 

and  another.  Bratide. 

PUGH  (poll),  interj.  A  word  expressing  contempt 
or  disdain ;  pshaw  ;  poh.  Johnson. 

PL''<?IL,  n.  [L.  pugillus ;  pugnus,  a  fist;  It.  pu- 
gillo.]  As  much  as  can  be  taken  up  between 
the  thumb  and  the  first  two  fingers.  Bacon. 

PU'^lL-i§M  (pO'jtl-Tzm),  n.   [Sp.  pugiKsmo.']  The 


act  or  the  practice  of  boxing,  or  fighting  with 
the  fist ;  boxing  ;  fisticuffs.  Todd. 

PtJ'pJL-IST,  n.  [L.  pugil;  pugnus,  a  fist;  It 
piigile;  Sp.  pugil;  ¥r.  pugile.]  A  fighter  with 
the  fist ;  a  boxer  ;  a  bully  ;  a  prize  fighter.  Todd. 

PU-9lL-IST'jC,  a.  Relating  to  pugilism  or  box- 
ing ;  fighting  with  the  fists  ;  boxing.     Qu.  liev. 

PUG'— MIlL,  n.  A  mill  for  mixing  chalk  with 
clay  for  forming  bricks.  Simmonds. 

PUG-NA'CIOUS  (-slius,  66),  a.  [L.  pugnax,  pugna- 
cis  ;  pugno,  to  fight ;  It.  pugnace ;  Sp.  pugnaz.] 
Disposed  or  inclined  to  tight ;  quarrelsome ; 
fighting ;  contentious.  Barrow. 

PUG-NA'CIoyS-LY,  ad.  In  a  pugnacious  manner. 

PUG-NAC'J-TY,  n.  [L.  pugnacitas  ;  Sp.  pugnaci- 
dad;  Fr.  jnignaciti^.}  Quality  of  being  pugna 
cious  ;  inclination  to  fight.  Bacon. 

Pl/O'JVIS  ET  CJL'CI-Btjs.  [L.]  With  fists  and 
heels ;  with  all  one's  might.  Wright. 

PUG'— NO^ED,  a.     Having  a  pug-nose.      Palmer. 

PUH,  interj.    Noting  disgust ;  pugh  ;  poh.  Shak. 

PUIS'Ng  (pu'ne),  a.  [Fr.  puisne;  puis,  after- 
wards, and  ne,  born  ;  nakre,  to  be  born.] 

1.  t  Later  in  time.     "  A  puisne  date."    Hale. 

2.  Small ;  petty  ;  inconsiderable  ;  puny.  Shak. 

3.  {Late.)  Inferior  in  rank  ;  subordinate.  "  A 
puisne  judge."  Bacon. 

gl^  Also  written  puisvy.  —  It  is  written  puny  when 
it  is  not  used  as  a  technical  word. 

PUIS'Ng  (pu'ne),  w. ;  pi.  puis'nie§  (pu'njz). 

1.  One  in  an  inferior  rank  ;  a  junior;  a  sub- 
ordinate.    [r.J  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  An  inferior  judge.  Ld.  Campbell. 

PUIS'NY  (pu'ne),  a.     Inferior;  puisne.    ObseiTer. 

PU'IS-SANCE  [pu'js-sans,  S.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  E. 
Wb. ;  pu-is's^ns,  P. ;  pu'js-sans  or  pii-is's?ns,  W. 
Wr.],  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  potentia.]  Power; 
strength  ;  force  ;  might.  Spenser. 

II  PU'IS-SANT  [pu'js-sant,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. 
Wb.;  pii-is'sant,  P.  K.  Ash,  Scott,  Entick],  a. 
[Fr.]  Powerful ;  strong ;  forcible  ;  mighty.  Shak, 

II  PU'IS-SANT-LY,  ad.  Powerfully  ;  mightily; 
forcibly ;  strongly.  Berncra. 

II  PU'IS-SANT-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  puis- 
sant ;  power  ;  might ;  puissance.  Aschani. 

PUKE,  V.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. — Proba- 
bly an  onomatopoca.  Richardson.]  [i.  piked  ; 
pp.  PUKING,  PUKED.]     To  vomit ;  to  spew. 

The  infant,  mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arras.     Shak. 

pilKE,  n.   A  substance  which  produces  vomiting  ; 

an  emetic.  Byrom. 

PUKE,  a.    Primarily,  pitch-colored: — of  a  color 

between  black  and  russet ;  puce.  — See  PuCE. 

PUK'KR,  n.     1.  One  who  pukes. 

2.  An  emetic,     [ii.]  Garth. 

PUK'JNG,  n.     The  act  of  vomiting.       Dunglison. 

PUL'€HRJ-TUDE,  n.  [L.  pulchritudo;  pulcher, 
beautiful ;  It.  pulcrttudine ;  Sp.  pukritud.] 
Beauty  ;  grace  ;  handsomeness  ;  comeliness. 

Piercing  our  hearts  with  thy  pulchritude.  Chaucer. 

PULE,  f.  w.     [Fr.  ;9<aMfer,  from  "L.  pipilo,  pipio.] 

[i.   PULED  ;  pp.   PULING.  PULED.] 

1.  To  cry  like  a  chicken ;  to  chirp.    Cotgrave. 

2.  To   whine  ;    to   cry  ;    to   whimper.      "  A 
wretched,  puling  fool."  Shak. 

PU'LpR,  n.    One  that  pules  or  is  weak.    Wright. 

PU'LEX,  n.  [L.]  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  parasitic 
insects  having  a  compressed,  oval  body,  pro- 
tected by  a  tough,  coriaceous  covering.  It  in- 
cludes the  common  flea  {Pulex  irritans),  and 
the  chigre  or  chigoe  {Pulex  penetrans).  Eng.  Cyc 

PU'LIC,  n.  [L.  pulex,  pulicis,  a  flea.]  {Bot.)  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Pw/icaria;  flea-bane.    Scott 

PU'LJ-CENE,  a.    Pulicose.     [r.]  Maunder 

PU-LJ-COSE',  a.     [L.  pulicosus  ;  It.  pulcioso  ;  Sp. 
pulgoso.]     Abounding  with  fleas,    [k.]     Bailey- 
PU'H-COUS,  a.  Abounding  with  fleas,  [r.]  Smart, 
PUL' JNG,  p.  a.     Crying :  —  whining ;  childish. 
PUL'ING,  n.    A  cry ;  a  whine.  Bacon 
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1*OL'INO-LY,  ad.     In   a  puling  manner ;    with 
whining ;  with  complaint.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

PiJ"L|-OL,  n.    A  plant  or  herb.  Ainatcorlh. 

I'ri.K,  n.    1.  A  short,  fat   person:  —  a  coward. 
[Local,  Knft.l  WriiifU. 

2.  A  puddle  or  shallow  pool  or  pond.     [Lo- 
cal, Kng.]  •  Itoijers. 

piJI.K'nA,n.    A  Lapland  sledge.  Smart. 

pClL,  r.  n.     [A.  S.  piillian  ;  Dut.  pellen,  to  peel.] 

[i.  IMLLKI)  ;  pp.  PILLINO,   PlLl.EU.] 

1.  To  draw  towards  one's  self ;  to  draw ;  to 
drag ;  to  tug ;  to  haul ;  —  opposed  to  push.  S/iak. 

Therto  wu  the  weight  tiuit  pulled  mc  down.  Shak. 

2.  To  pltick;  to  gather,  as  fruit.  "To  pull 
the  ripened  pear."  lyrydoi. 

3.  To  tear ;  to  rend  ;  to  laniate.  "  He  hath 
.  .  .  puUed  me  in  pieces."  Lam.  iii.  2. 

4.  To  impress  by  a  printing-machine.  Smart. 
To  pull  down,  to  draw  down: — to  demolish;    to 

subvert ;  to  overthrow.  "  in  political  aflairs  ...  it  is 
far  easier  to  puU  damn  than  to  build  up."  JloteeU.  — 
To  degrade  ;  to  humble.  "  To  raixe  the  wretched,  and 
pull  iloirn  the  proud."  Roscommon. —  To  pull  foot,  to 
walk  fa!<t,  or  to  run.  [Vulgar.]  Seba  Smith. —  7'o  puU 
up,  to  draw  or  liaul  up  :  —  to  extirpate;  to  eradicate. 
"  PulUnif  up  the  old  foundations  of  knowledge." 
Lockr.  —  To  puU  up  stnken,  to  remove,  carrying  away 
furniture  or  baggage.  [Vulgar.]  Knickerbocker. 

Pi^LL,  V.  n.    To  give  a  pull ;  to  draw;  to  tug  ;  as, 
"  To  piiU  at  or  on  a  rope." 

To  pull  apart,  to  separate  or  break  by  being  pulled 
on,  as  a  rope. 

pOlL,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  pulls 
olent^rt  upon  the  ring." 

2.  A  contest ;  a  struggle. 

3.  A  pluck  ;  violence  suffered. 

t  Pt^L'LArL,  n.     Poultry.  Chaticer. 

pClL'BACK,  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  keeps 
back ;  a  restraint ;  a  drawback.  Browne. 

t  pOl'L^N,  n.    Poultry.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

pOlL'^R,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  pulls.  Shak. 

Pl^L'LpT,  n.     [Fr.  poulet,  dim.  of  poule,  a  hen, 
from  L.  jmllus.]     A  young  hen.  Browne. 

pOl'LPY  (pan?),  n.  (Mech.) 
1.  One  of  the  mechanical 
powers,   consisting   of   a 
wheel  called   the  sheave, 
movable    about   an   axis, 
and  having  a  groove  cut 
in  its  circumference,  over 
which    a    cord    or     rope 
passes  ;  —  used  singly  to 
change   the  direction    of      Forms  of  the  pulley, 
the  power  applied,  and  in  various  forms  of  com- 
bination to  raise  heavy  weights.     The  axle  is 
supported  by  a  box  called  the  block,  which  may 
be  either  movable  or  fixed. 

A  jiiiIIh!)  may  be  regarded  as  a  lever  with  equal  arms,  the 
«mi«  being  the  radii  of  the  wheel.  LoumU. 

2.  A  wheel  placed  upon  a  shaft  for  receiving 
a  belt. 

49*  If  the  wheel  is  fixed  to  the  shaft,  and  turns 
with  it,  it  is  called  a  dfud,  fixed,  or  fast  pulley.  If  the 
wheel  is  not  fixed  to  the  shaft,  but  revolves  upon  if,  it 
is  called  a  live,  monahle,  or  loose  pulley.  These  pulleys 
are  placed,  side  by  side,  on  the  same  shaft.  Tlie  band 
or  belt  which  roiiimuiiicatcs  the  power  is  placed  upon 
the  loose  pulley  when  it  is  desired  to  stop  the  machine, 
and  upon  the  fast  pulley  when  it  is  intended  to  set  the 
machine  in  motion.     Bigeioie.     FrancLi. 

Sliding  pulley,  a  pullov  placed  upon  a  shaft  so  as  to 
slide  backwards  and  forwards  upon  it:  —  used  for 
coupling  and  disengaging  machinery.  Francis. 


To  raise  with  a  pulley. 
Ilowell. 


PUI/LgY  (pfll'l?),  V.  a. 
'■  lieing  pulleyed  up." 

PUL'L(;y-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.  (Bot.)  Circular, 
compressed,  and  contracted  in  the  middle,  so 
as  to  resemble  a  pulley.  Lindley. 

PUL'LJ-CATE,  n.  A  kind  of  silk  handkerchief; 
—  also  written  puUicat.  Simmonds. 

PfJL'LV-LATE,  V.  n.  [L.  pullulo,  puUnlatiim  ; 
pullulus,  dim.  of  pullus,  a  young  animal ;  It. 
puUulare;  Sp.  pttbilar  ;  Ft.  pttlluler.]  To  ger- 
minate ;  to  bua  ;  to  sprout.  Granger. 

i-fTL-LV-LA'TIQN,  n.  Germination;  a  budding 
or  shooting  forth.  More. 

PGLMo-BRjjv.em-J'Tjt  (-brtlng-,  82),  n.     [L. 


pulmo,  a  lung,  and  branchia  (Or.  ffpAy^iaY 
gills.]  (Zo  I.)  An  order  of  gastcropodotis  iijiil- 
lusks  which  have  the  branchiu:  formed  for 
breathing  air.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PfJL-MO-BRAN'/f;il|-ATE  (-brtng-),  O,  Of,  or  per- 
taining to,  the  Fulmobranchiata.  WrigfU. 

PUL'MO-NA-RY,  a.  [L.  ptdmonarixis ;  pttlmo, 
pulmonis,  a  lung ;  It.  polmonare ;  Fr.  pulmo- 
naire.'i 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  affecting,  the  lungs  ;  pul- 
monic.    "  The /JM/mo/wry  artery."     Arbuthnot. 

2.  {Ent.}  Noting  arachnidans  which  have 
lungs  in  the  form  of  sacs.  Brande. 

pOl'MQ-NA-RY,  n.     1.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous,  her- 
baceous plant  of  the  genus  Pulmonaria  ;  lung- 
wort. Aitisworth. 
2.  (Ent.)    One  of   an   order   of  arachnidans 
which  have  lungs  in  the  form  of  sacs.    Brande. 

PVL-MON'JC,  u.    1.  One  affected  with  a  disorder 

of  the  lungs.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  medicine  for  the  lungs.  Dunyliaon. 

PUL-MON'|C,         )a.     \^i,.  puhnoniaco;  Tr.  puU 

PrL-MON'|-CAL,  )  montqtie^     Pertaining  to,  or 

affecting,  the  lungs;    pulmonary.     "Pulmonic 

consumption."  JIarcey. 

PUL-MO-NTf'PR-oOs,  a.  [L.  pulmo,  ptdmonis,  a 
lung,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Having  or  producing 
lungs.  Gent.  Mag. 

Pf'LP,  n.  [L.  pulpa;  It.  polpa;  Sp.  puipa;  Fr. 
pulpe.] 

1.  A  soft  mass.     "  Pulp  of  marrow."   Bacon. 

2.  The  soft  part  of  fruit,  as  distinct  from  the 
seeds  and  rind. 

The  savory  pul/i  they  chew;  and,  in  the  rind, 

Still,  as  they  thirsted,  scoop  tlie  brimming  stream.     Hilton. 

3.  The  aril  or  exterior  covering  of  a  coffee- 
berry.  Simmonds. 

P&LP,  r.  a.    [i.  pulped  ; pp.  PfLPiNO,  rii.PKD.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  pulp.  Dunglison. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  pulp  or  integument,  as 
a  coffee-berry.  Edwards. 

t  PCL-PA-t66n',  n.    A  sort  of  cake.         Narcs. 

pOl'PI-NESS,  «.    Quality  or  state  of  being  pulpy. 

PtjL'PJT  [pfll'pjt,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  IVr.  Wb. ; 
piil'pjt.  P.],  71.  [h.pulpitum ;  It.  4r  Sp.  pulpito ; 
Old  Fr.  poiUpitrc  ;  Fr.  yupitre.'] 

1.  A  raised  structure  where  a  speaker  stands ; 
a  rostrum.  Shak. 

2.  A  raised  structure  or  desk  in  a  church,  in 
which  the  preacher  stands.  Dryden. 

PIJL'P|T-EER,  n.  A  preacher,  in  contempt.  "This 
pragmatical  pulpiteer."  Dr.  South. 

PUL'PlT-ftL'O-QirfiNCE,  n.  The  eloquence  or 
oratory  of  preachers  ;  pulpit-oratory.        Booth. 

pOl-PIT'I-C.^LjO.  Suited  to  the  pulpit,  [r.]  Ash. 

pOl-PIT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  the 
pulpit,     [u.]        '  Ld.  Cliesterjivkl. 

PI)l'P|T-Ish,  a.    Like  the  pulpit.  Chalmers. 

PUL'P|T-6r'A-TOR,  n.  A  preacher;— particu- 
larly, an  eloquent  preacher.  Wright. 

PIJL'P|T-6r'A-TQ-RY,  n.  Oratory  or  eloquence 
of  preachers.  "  Clarke. 

PfJLP'ors,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  pulp; 
pulpy.  "  The  redstreak's />u/poiM  hwit." Phillips. 

POLP'OUS-NftSS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing puipous ;  pulpiness.  Bailey. 

pOlp'Y,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  pulp; 
soft ;  pulpous.  Ray. 

PULQUE  (pQI'ka),  n.  [Sp.]  A  fermented  liquor, 
used  by  the  Mexicans,  made  from  the  sap  of  the 
American  aloes  {Agcire  Americana).  Eng.  Cyc. 

pCl'sAte,  r.  n.  [L.  ptilso,  pulsatua,  to  beat,  to 
strike.]     To  beat ;  to  throb.  Darwin. 

pOl'SA-tIle,  n.  That  may  be  struck  or  beaten, 
as  a  inusical  instrument.  Brande. 

PVL-SA'TION,  n.  [1j.  pukafio;  It.  pulsasiotut ; 
Sp.  puLtarion  ;  Fr.  nulintion.] 

1.  A  beating  or  throbbing,  as  of  the  heart,  or 
of  the  pulse.  ,      Browne. 

These  eommntlonsnf  the  mind  and  body  oppress  the  hrnrt. 
whereby  it  is  choked  and  obstructed  in  its  jmlsatmn.  Ilarfrf. 


2.  (Civil  Law.)  A  beating  without  pain. 

The  Cornrlian  law  "dr  injiirlis"  pruhibilml  jiubaliom  aa 
well  as  verlNTsIiou,  iji>(in«ii7«hinii  rrnrratum,  whirh  wa« 
Brcoinpaniril  with  pain,  rruin  ihUm/U/h.  whkli  wa<  atu-ndrd 
wiUi  uonr.  JUuriMtiMt. 

PfJL'HA-TlVE,  a.     [It.   puUaliro;  Fr.   pulsatif.] 

Beating;  tlirobbing.  Goldjimith. 

PVL-sA'TcpR,  n.  [L.]  A  striker;  a  beater.    ScoU. 

P0L'8A-Ty-RY,  a.  [U.  puUatorio.]  Beating  like 
the  pulse  ;  throbbing.  U^otUm. 

pOlSE,  n. ;  pL  pDls'??.  [L.  pulsus;  pello,  pul- 
sus, to  drive  ;  It.  polso ;  Hiu^so  ;  Fr.  pouls.] 

1.  The  beating  or  throbbmg  of  the  arteries, 
produced  by  the  afflux  of  the  blood  propelled  by 
the  heart  in  its  contractions.  Dunglison. 

For  tlic  sake  ofconvtiiicnrv  we  rhiiOM-  the  radial  artery  at 
the  wrist  tu  detect  the  precise  character  uf  the  iMdtr. 

iMmgliixm. 

2.  A  throbbing ;  a  pulsation ;  a  throb. 

If  one  drop  of  blood  remain  in  the  heart  at  every  pato, 
thoie,  in  many  pultet,  will  grow  tu  a  cuiisiderable  moM. 

ArlMlkmal. 
The  Tibratioiu  or  pulses  of  this  medium.  Xnrton. 

To  feel  one's  pulse,  nietaphorically,  lo  try  artfully 
to  ascertain  one's  mind  or  opinioos. 

pOlse,  n.  [From  pull,  because  pulled  or  plucked, 
not  mown  or  cut.  Skinner.  —  Perhaps  from  I*, 
puis,  pottage  made  of  pulse,  from  Or.  ir<J/ro{. 
Richardson.]  Leguminous  plants,  as  brans, 
peas,  &c.,  or  their  seeds.  Milton. 

PCLSE,  v.  n.  [L.  pulso.]  To  beat,  as  the  heart ; 
to  pulsate.     [R.]  Ray. 

pOlse'-glAss,  n. 
An  instrument  <or 
producing  ebulli- 
tion by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  consisting  of  a 
smiU  glass  tube,  straight  or  bent  at  right  angles 
near  each  end,  with  a  bulb  at  each  extremity, 
and  tilled  with  spirits  of  wine  and  its  vapor,  with- 
out any  admixture  of  air.  On  grasping  either 
bulb  with  the  hand,  ebullition  succeeds.  It  is 
so  called  from  the  pulsating  motion  produced. 

PULSE'LpSS,  o.  Without  pulse  ;  having  no  pul- 
sation. IVordsworth. 

PCl^E'H;sS-N£8a,  n.  Want  of  pulse  or  pulsa- 
tion. Good. 

PI;L-SIf'IC,  a.  [L.  pulsus,  the  pulse,  and /n«o, 
to  make.]  Moving  or  exciting  the  pulse  ;  caus- 
ing pulsation.  Cudworth. 

PVL-SlF'|C,  H.  (Med.)  That  which  causes  or  ex- 
cites pulsation.  Dunglison. 

P  Cl^  SI-Lk '  gi-  Cm,  n.  [L.  pulsus,  the  pulse,  and 
lego,  to  read.]  (Med.)  A  pulsimrter.  ihinglisan. 

PI  L-SIM'e-TpR,  n.  [L.  jAdsus,  the  pulse,  and 
metrum,  a  lueasure.]  (Med.)  Ksi.  instrument 
for  measuring  the  quickness  or  force  of  the 
pulse.  Dunglison. 

POl'SIQN  (pBl'shun),  n.  [L.  pulsio  ;  It.  pulaione ; 
Fr.  pulsion.]  The  act  of  driving  nr  forcing  for- 
ward,  in  distinction  to  suction  or  traction.  More. 

PVL-TA'CEOIS  (pul-ti'shus,  6G),  a.  [Fr.  pultac>', 
from  Or.  idirot,  porridge  ;  L.^u/».]  Macerated; 
softened ;  pappy.  UamiLon. 

t  PCL'T|SE,  n.     A  poultice.  Burton. 

PU'LIT,  n.  A  kind  of  brown  thistle-down,  im- 
ported from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  mix  with 
silk  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.         Simmonds. 

POL'VpR-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  pulverized  ; 
pulverizahlc.  Boyle. 

PCi^VP-RA'CEOI'S,  fl.  (Bot.)  Pulverulent.  Gray. 

t  PDL'VfR-ATE,  r.  a.    To  pulveriie.    Cockeram. 

PtJL'veR-T.NE,  n.  [Fr.  pulrM'n,  from  L.  pulris, 
dust.]     The  ashes  of  barilla.  Vre. 

P(^L'V5R-I-7.A-BI.E,  a.  [It.  poherizzahile ;  Sp. 
pulrerizable.]  That  may  be  pulverized  ;  reduci- 
ble to  fine  powder.  P.  Mag. 

PCfL-V5R-|-7..\'TIQN,  w.  [It.  polverizza^one  ;  Sp. 
pulrerizacion ;  Fr.  pulrrrisation.]  The  act  of 
pulverizing,  or  the  state  of  being  pulverized ; 
reduction  to  fine  powder.  Johnson. 

Pfri.'VpR-fZE,  r.  a.  \JL.  pulrrrizo ;  pulHs,  puU 
ren'.s,  dust ;  It.  pohenzzare  ;  Sp.  pulreriznr ;  Fr. 
pulvt-riser.]  [i.  i"ii.vi;ui7.F.i> ;  ;>;>.  Vi  lveriz- 
INO,  IMLVEKIZKI).]  To  reduce  to  fine  powder 
or  dust ;  to  comminute  ;  to  triturate.        Boylt, 
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PULVERIZE 

pCl  V?R-IZE,  v.  n.     To  fall  to  dust.      Jamieson. 

pfJL'VER-i-ZER,  n.   One  who,  or  that  which,  pul- 
ruxj     V  -•■  Coleman. 

venzes. 
pOl'VER-OUS,  a.     [L.  pulvereus  ;  It.  polvei-oso.j 
Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  dust.  i^inart. 

pnL-VER'lT-LENCE,  n.  State  of  being  pulveru- 
lent; dustiness;  dust  or  fine  powder.  Johnson. 
PUL-VER'U-LBNT,  a.  [L.  pulverulentus  ;  Fr.  pul- 
verulentA  ^^^^^^^  ,vith  dust  or  powdery 
grains,  as  a  plant ;  dusty  ;  powdery.  P-yf- 
^  2.  (Omith.)  Noting  fowls  which  are  addicted 
to  lying  or  rolling  in  the  dust.  WngM. 

PUL'VIL,  n.    Sweet-scented  powder,    [r.]     Gay. 
t  pCtl' VIL,  V.  a.  To  sprinkle  with  pulvil.  Congreve. 
PUL-vlL'LO,  n. ;  pi.  PLLviLLos.     [L.  pulvilUis, 
dim.  ofpidvmiis,^  pillow,  *  cushion;  It.  ^o^ 
riglio.-\     A  small  bag  or  cushion   ^'"n^^^^J^^J^ 
perfumes. 
PUL-Vi'NAR,  n.     [L.,  a  conch  made  of  ciishions; 
■pulcinm,  a   cushion.]      i,Med.)    A  pillow  :  -  a 
medicated  pillow,  as  of  hops.  Dunghson.  Crabb. 
PUL'VJ-NATE,  a.     Pulvinated.  Loudon. 

PUL'VI-NAT-eD,a.  {Arch.)  Swelled  like  a  I'iHow, 
as  a  frieze  in  the  modern  Ionic  order.     Brande. 
PU'MA,    n.       [Peru- 
vian. John  do  Laet.'\ 
(Zoil.)  A  rapacious 
quadruped    of    the 
family    Felidte,    or 
cats,  found  in  North 
and  South  Ameri- 
ca ;  Fells  concolor ; 
—  also  called  Amer- 
ican lion.  Eng.CyC.  Puma  (Felis  coiwolor). 
PU'MI-cATE,  v.  a.  To  smooth  with  pumice.  Mau. 
11  PU'MJCE,  or  PUM'ICE  [pu'mis,  S.  J.  F.  Sm.  C. ; 
pum'js,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Wr.  Wb. ;  pu'mis  or  puin'js, 
\V.\,  n.     [L.  pnmex,  pumicis.]      A   felspathic 
scoria  from  volcanoes  with  fine,  linear  pores, 
and  produced  by  the  action  of  gases  on  trachy- 
tic  and  other  lavas.     It  is  lighter  than  water, 
is  commonly  of  a  grayish-white  color,   and  is 
used  for  polishing  ivory,  wood,  marble,  metals, 
glass,  skins,  parchment,  &c.         Dana.     Lyell. 
t(g'  "  This  word  ought  to  be  pronounced  pewmia. 
In  nothing  is  our  language  more  regular  than  in  pre- 
serving the  u  open  when  the  accent  is  on  it,  and  fol- 
lowod'hy  a  single  consonant;    and,  therefore,    Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  f  cott,  and  Buchanan,  who  give  it  this 
sound,  ought  rather  to  be  followed  than  Mr.  Elpliin- 
'ston.  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  and  Entick, 
who  adopt  the  short  u."     Walker. 
py-MI"CEOUS    (pu-mish'us),    a.      Pertaining  to, 
'consisting  of,  or  resembling,  pumice.       Smart. 
II  PU'MICE-STONE,  n.    Pumice.  Simmonds. 
p(Jm'MACE,  n.    Apples  ground  for  cider  ;  pom- 
ace.—See  Pomace.  Forby. 
PCtm'MPL,  n.    See  Pommel.                    Johnson. 
PUM'MgL,  V.  a.  To  beat.  —  See  Pommel. IFri>A<. 
PLTMP,  n.  [It.  pompa;   Sp.  bomba;  Ft.  pompe. — 
Dut.  pomp;    Ger.  pnmpe ;   Dan.   pompe;  Sw. 
pump.  —  From  Gr.  tt^^ttw,  to  send  forth.    Me- 
nage.]    An  hydraulic  machine,  variously   con- 
structed, for  raising  water  and  other  liquids  :  — 
a  machine  for  exhausting  air   and  other  gases 
from  a  close  vessel,  or  for  forcing  air  or  other 
gases  into  such  a  vessel ;  an  air-pump.    Young. 

Common  or  suction  pump,  a  pump 
constructed  as  follows :  the  lower 
end  of  a  vertical  pipe,  called  the 
suction  pipe,  is  immersed  in  a  well 
or  reservoir  of  water,  and  the  up- 
per end  communicates  with  a  pipe 
of  the  same  or  larger  bore,  called 
the  barrel.  The  barrel  contains 
two  valves,  both  opening  upwards, 
the  lower  one  being  stationary,  and 
the  upper  one  being  affixed  to  the 
upper  surface  of  a  movable,  psrfo- 
rated  plug  or  piston,  connected  by 
a  rod  with  one  extremity  of  a  lever 
or  handle.  On  working  the  pump, 
the  air  below  the  piston  is  exhaust- 
ed, and  water  is  forced  into  the 
vacuum  and  through  the  lower 
valve  by  atmospheric  pressure.  On 
the  descent  of  the  piston,  the  water 
above  the  lower  val  ve,  closi  ng  that       Suction  pump, 
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is  then  lifted  to  the  level  of  the  discharging  tube  or 
Bpout.    Binelow.  —  Furcinff  pump,  a 
pump  diflering    from   the    suction 
pump  in  having  its  piston  solid,  and 
its  upper  vahe  in  a  lateral  dischar- 
ging pipe  below  it,  into  which  pipe 
the  water  is  forced  by  the  descent  of 
the  piston.  Bigelow.—Lijting pump, 
a  pump  which  differs  from  the  suc- 
tion pump  in  its  action  being  inde- 
pendent of   atmospheric   pressure, 
the  piston  being  below  the  station- 
ary valve  in  the  part  of  the  pipe 
immersed  in  the  water,  and  moved 
upwards  and  downwards  by  means 
of  a  movable  framework  on  the  out- 
side of  the  pump  connected  with  it 
through  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe.     Forcing  pump. 
_  Chain  pump,  a  pump  for  raising 
water  by  a  series  of  stutied  cushions  or  oval  blocks  of 
wood  connected  with  an  endless  rope  or  chain,  and 
caused  by  means  of  two  wheels  or  drums  to  rise  in 
succession  in  the  same  barrel,  carrying  water  in  a 
continued  stream  before  them.  — Cellular  pump,  a  mod- 
ification of  the  chain  pump,  in  which  flat  boards,  usu- 
ally square  and  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  are 
united  by  endless  chains,  and  employed  instead  of 
cushions. ^ir  pump,  an  instrument,  variously  con- 
structed, for  exhausting  air  from  a  close  vessel.     In 
its  simplest  form,  it  is  similar  in  principle  and  con- 
struction to  the  suction  pump,  except  that  the  con- 
fined air  raises  the  lower  valve,  and  rushes  into  the 
partial  vacuum  above  it  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  and, 
being  then  condensed  by  the  depression  of  the  piston, 
opens  the  valve  in  it  and  escapes. — Condensing  pump, 
a  modification  of  the  air  pump  for  forcing  air  into  a 
close  vessel,  differing  from  it  in  its  piston  being  solid 
and  its  fixed  valve  opening  towards  the  close  vessel,  so 
that,  on  the  descent  of  the  piston,  the  air  in  the  barrel 
is  forced  through  the  fixed  valve  into  that  vessel,  and 
is  prevented  from  returning,  when  the  piston  is  raised 
to  admit  more  air  into  the  barrel,  by  the  closing  of  tlie 
valve. 

Shak. 


valve  by  its  weight,  passes  through  the  pjston,  and 


PUMP,  n.    A  shoe  with  a  thin  sole. 

PUMP,  V. n.  [i.  PIMPED ;  pp.  pvmping,  pumped.] 
To  work  a  pump ;  to  raise  or  throw  out  water 
by  a  pump.  Warburton. 

PUMP,  V.  a.  1.  To  raise  or  throw  out  with  a 
pump,  as  water.  Blackmore, 

2.  To  elicit  or  draw  out  by  artful  questions. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  to  pump  any  thing  out  of  you.   Goodman. 

3.  To  examine  or  ply  with  artful  questions, 
for  drawing  out  secrets.  Ottoay. 

I  was  every  day  pumpina  him,  to  see  if  he  would  discover 
any  of  the  new  thoughts  which  1  suspected  were  in  him. 

PUMP'-BRAKE,  n.  {Naut.)  The  handle  of  a 
pyjjjp^  Simmonds. 

PUMP'-CAN,  n.  A  vessel  for  pouring  water  into 
a  pump,  to  make  it  work.  Crabb. 

PUMP'-DALE,  n.  (Naut.)  A  tube  or  trough  for 
carrying  off  water  pumped  up.  Mar.  Diet. 

PUMP'^R,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  pumps. 

PUM'P?R-NTCK'gL,  n.  A  kind  of  bread  made 
of  bran,  which  forms  the  chief  food  of  the 
peasantry  of  Westphalia.  Brande. 

PUM'PgT-BALL,  n.  A  printer's  ball  for  laying 
ink  on  types ;  a  pompet.  Halliwell. 

PUMP'-fiEAR,  n.  The  gear  or  apparatus  of  a 
pump.  ^^«''-  D'"'^- 

PUMP'-HOOD  (-hftd),  n,  {Naut.)  A  short,  semi- 
cylindrical  frame  of  wood,  for  covering  the  up- 
per wheel  of  a  chain-pump.  Mar.  Diet. 

PUMP'JNG,  n.   The  act  of  one  who  pumps.  Pope. 

pCtMP'ION  (pump'yun),  M.  [Old  Fr.  pompon.— 
Dut.  pompven  ;  Sw.  pumpa.—'FTOxa.  Gr.  mvisiv,  a 
gourd,  a  melon.]     ( Bot.)  A  plant  and  its  fruit ; 

■  a  pumpkin.  —See  Pumpkin.  Sliak. 

PCtMP'KJN,  n.    {Bot.)  A  deciduous,  trailing  plant, 

arid  its  fruit ;  Cucurbita  7nelo.     It  is  a  native  of 

the  Levant.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Iffr-  Pumpkin,  though  a  corrupted  orthography,  is 

now  the  most  common. 

PUMP'-MAK'?R,  n.    One  who  makes  pumps. 

pDMP'-SPEAR,  n.  The  bar  to  which  the  upper 
box  of  a  pump  is  fastened,  and  which  is  attached 
to  the  handle.  p'"''- 

PUMP'-ST5CK,  n.  The  body  of  a  pump.  Wright. 

ptJN,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  From  Icel. 
ftmalegr,  frivolous.  ,Serent«s.  —  From  ftm. 
'Todd.  A.  S.  purtian,  to  pound;  — hence  the 
Derbyshfre  word  to  pun,  to  pound.  Bosivorth. 
—  "  Perhaps  it  means  to  beat  and  hammer  upon 


PUNCHIN 

the  same  word."  Nares.']  A  play  upon  words, 
the  wit  or  point  of  which  depends  on  some  re- 
semblance of  sound,  with  a  ditterence  of  mean- 
ing ;  a  kind  of  equivocation  or  quibble  ;  a  witti- 
cism ;  a  conceit. 

A  vtm  can  be  no  more  engraved  than  it  can  be  translated. 

Add  if  an. 
1  see  a  chief  who  leads  my  chosen  sons. 
All  armed  with  poiu*,  antitheses,  and  jmns.        Poiie. 

PON,  V.  n.     [J.  PUNNED  ;  pp.  PUNNING.  PI  NNED.] 

To  play  on  words  so  as  to  make  puns ;  to  quib- 
ble. Tatler. 
PUN,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  punian,  to  beat,  to  pound.] 

1.  t  To  pound  as  in  a  mortar.     "  He  would 
jnin  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist."  Shak. 

2.  To  persuade  by  a  pun.  Addison. 
PUNCH,  V.  a.     [L.  pungo  ;  Sp.  punzar,  punchar.] 

[i.   PUNCHED  ;  pp.   PUNCHING,  PINCHED.] 

1.  To  perforate  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  to 
bore  ;  to  pierce. 

Your  work  will  sometimes  require  to  have  holes  jnmclierl 
in  it  at  the  forge.  Mojnn. 

2.  To  push  or  strike  with  the  fist.        Bailey. 
PUNCH,  w.     [It.  pwizone;  S^p. piinzoti ;  Ft.  poin- 

f"'*-]  ,  ,  •  11 

1.  A  pointed   instrument  for  making  small 

holes  ;  a  borer  ;  —  often  used  of  an  instrument 
contrived  not  only  to  perforate,  but  to  cut  out 
and  take  away  the  piece.  Moxon. 

2.  A  blow  or  push.  "  Giving  him  .  .  .  violent 
punches."  Mem.  of  Sir  Ed.  Godfrey,  1682. 

3.  Any  thing  thick  and  short ;  —so  called  from 
the  resemblance  to  a  puncheon.       Richardson. 

I ...  did  hear  them  call  their  fat  child  punch.       Pepijf. 

4.  A  horse  well  set  and  well  knit,  having  a 
short  back  and  thin  shoulders,  with  a  broad 
neck,  and  well  lined  with  flesh.    Farrier's  Diet. 

5.  An  impression  from  the  matrix  of  a  hard- 
ened steel  die.  FairhoU. 

6.  {Surg.]  An  instrument  used  for  extracting 
the  stuiups  of  teeth.  Dunglison. 

7.  {Masonry.)  A  tool  for  chipping.  Simmonds. 
pCNCH,  w.    [Sansc.  panchan  or  pancha,  five  ;  Per. 

pL'nj  or  punji,  five.  — Sp.  ponche;  Fr.  punch; 
Ger.  punsch ;  Dut.  pons  ;  Dan.  punsch.—  "  So 
called  from  the  pungency  of  the  lemon  in  it. 
Booth.  — "  Si)  called,  perhaps,  from  the  agree- 
able pungency  of  its  taste."  Richardson.']  A. 
beverage  made  by  mixing  spirit  with  water, 
sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lemons  ;  — and  formerly 
with  spice.  Johnson, 

j^g-  This  word  is  supposed  to  be  of  Oriental  ori- 
gin and  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  number 
of  ingredients.  "  At  Nerule  is  made  the  l)est  Arrach, 
or  J^epo  da  Ooa,  with  which  the  English  on  this  coast 
make  that  enervating  liquor  called  pounch  (which  is 
Hindostan  for  fine),  horn  fine  ingredients,  as  the  phy- 
sicians name  their  compositions  diapente,  or  from  .four 
things,  diatessaron."  Fryer's  .Vejc  jiccount  of  Fast 
India  and  Persia,  1697.  The  fifth  ingredient  used  by 
the  Orientals  is  said  to  be  jelly.  —  "  The  liquor  called 
punch  has  become  so  truly  English,  that  it  is  often 
supposed  to  be  indigenous  in  this  country,  though  its 
name  at  least  is  Oriental.  The  Persian^uNjt,  or 
Sanscrit  pancha,  i.  e.  fice,  is  the  etymon  of  its  title, 
and  denotes  the  number  of  ingredients  of  which  it  is 
composed."  .Asiatic  Journal. 
pfTNCH,  n.  [It.  pulcinella.]  The  buffoon  or  har- 
lequin of  a  puppet-show,  represented  as  fat, 
short,  and  humpbacked  ;  pimchinello.  Spectator. 
Punch  and  Judy,  a  kind  of  dramatic  exhibition  with 
puppets. 
PUNCH,  ?  a.  Short ;  thick  ;  fat.  [Vulgar  and 
PUNCH'Y,  Hocal,  Eng.]  ^o»"- 


PUNCH'-Bt)VVL  (-bol),  n.    A  bowl  to  hold  ptinch. 
"  A  punch-bowl  painted  upon  a  sign."  Addison. 

PUNCH'EQN  (punch'u").  w-     [Yr.  poincon.] 

1.  A  sort  of  puncher  or  punch.  Camaen. 

2.  A  large  cask  or  measure  for  liquids,  con- 
taining from  84  to  120  gallons. 

flfs=»  Perhaps  so  called  from  the  P"'"""'.''^  Jf""  "' 
the  staves,  the  vessel  bellying  out  in  the  middle,  and 
tapering  towards  each  end."     Rtcliardson. 

3.  A  split  log,  having  its  faces  a  little 
smoothed  with  an  "axe.  [Local,  U.S.]  Sherwood. 

4    {Arch.)  A  short  post,  as  those  in  a  parti- 
tion above  the  head  of  a  door.  Brande. 
pOnch'ER,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  ptmches. 
2.  An  instrument  that  makes  an  impression 
or  hole  ;  a  punch.  '^"'' 
PUN'CHIN,  n.     A  short  piece  of  timber,  P^a^*;"^^*^" 
support  a  weight.                                             '" '' ' 


irirTo,  U,  V.  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  V.  short,   A,  ,,  ,,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR.  fAst,  fAi.L  ;   h£iR.  HKR  , 
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P(TN-Cn|.  NfiL'Ld,  n.  [It.  pulcinelh  ;  Fr.  polichi- 
utUe.\     A  sort  uf  butiuun  ;  a  punch.  Toiler. 

PONC'T.aTE,  a.     [L.  punctum,  a  point.] 

1.  iiUild.)  Having  many  pointx  or  minute  im- 
pressions, not  perforating  the  surface.   liraiule. 

2.  (Hot.)  Dotted,  either  with  minute  holes  or 
what  appear  such,  or  with  raiaute  projecting 
dots;  punctated.  Gray. 

PCtNC'TAT-PD,  a.     1,  Drawn  into  a  point.  Todd. 
2.  Full  of  small  holes  ;  dotted ;  punctate. 

PCNC-TIc'V-LAR,  a.  Comprised  in  a  point; 
punctual,    [k.] 

Wherein  s  watchful  eye  may  also  diicovor  the  tmncHcii- 
lar  originals  of  periwinklea  and  gnats.  Browne. 

PDNC'TJ-FOrM,  a.  [L.  puiictum,  a  point,  and 
forma,  form.]  {Dot.)  Having  the  form  of  a 
point.  Lottdon. 

POnC-tIl'IO  (panftk-tll'ya,  82),  n. ;  pi.  pOnc'- 
tTl-io?.  [It.  puiitiglio ;  Sp.  puntcUo  ;  —  from  L. 
punctum,  a  point.]  A  nicety  ;  a  nice  point  in 
behavior ;  a  nice  point  of  exactness. 

It  [the  law]  mav  be  tnlcen  aa  a  covenant  conveying  life, 
upon  absolute,  entire,  indefeetivc  obedience,  and  awarding 
death  to  those  who  fail  in  the  least  7>i<nc<i7i'o.  South. 

II  PiJNC-TlL'IOyS  (pungk-tTl'yys)  [pangk-tll'yus,  S. 
W.  J.  F.  Ja.  k.  Sm. ;  punk-tU'e-us,  P.],  a.  Nice ; 
very  exact ;  precise  ;  scrupulous  ;  punctual  or 
exact  to  excess.  "  A  punctilious  observance  of 
divine  laws."  Rof/ers. 

II  PONO-TIl'IOUS-LY  (pungk-tiryyB-le),rtrf.  With 
great  nicety  ;  scrupulously.  Johnson. 

HPONC-TlL'lOyS-NfcSS  (pungk-liryus-nSs),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  punctilious  ;  nicety  ;  ex- 
actness. 

PONiVTION  (pangk'shun,  82),  n.  [L.  punctio.] 
{Surff.)  A  puncture.  Tod^l, 

POnc'TO,  n.  [L. /)Mnc<Mm ;  ^wn^o,  to  prick ;  It. 
Sj  Sp.  panto.'] 

1.  Nice  point  of  ceremony  ;  punctilio.  Bacon, 

2.  The  point  in  fencing,  Shak. 

?0nCT'1;-AL  (pungkt'yy-91),  u.  \lt.  punttmle ;  Sp. 
puntual;  Fr.  ponctnel.] 

L  Comprised  or  consisting  in  a  point. 
Bound  this  opacous  globe,  this  piincttial  spot        Milton. 

2.  Observing,  or  done  at,  the  exact  time ; 
timely ;  early ;  prompt ;  seasonable.  "  The  un- 
deviating  and/>Mwc<?/«/sun."  Cowper. 

3.  Exact ;  accurate  ;  minutely  correct. 

All  give  punctual,  unanimous,  and  uncontrollable  testi- 
mony, rut. 

4.  Scrupulous  ;  punctiliotis  ;  observant.  "  A 
gentleman  punctual  of  his  word."  Bacon. 

PONCT'y-AL-IST,  n.  One  very  exact  or  ceremo- 
nious. Milton. 

POnCT-U-AL'1-TY  (pangkt-yu-ai'?-te),  n.  [It, 
piintualita  ;  Sp.  puntualidad ;  Fr.  ponctualiti'.] 
The  quality  of  being  punctual ;  nicety  ;  scrupu- 
lous exactness ;  punctualness.  Howell. 

PONCT'U-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  punctual  manner ; 
nicely  ;  exactly  ;  scrupulously.  Raleigh. 

PtJNCT'U-AL-NfiSS,  n.     Exactness;  punctuality. 

Pfr.\CT'y-ATE  (patiRkt'yu-at,  S2),v.a.  [It.punteff- 
ffiare;  Sp.  punt uar  ;  Tr.  ponctuer.]     [».  pvnct- 

TATED;  pp.  PINCTUATINO,  PfNCTlATED.]      To 

make  or  divide  with  written   points,   as   sen- 
tences, or  parts  of  sentences ;  to  point.     Todd. 

POncT-U-A'TION,  »j.  [It.  puntumione ;  Sp.pwn- 
tuacioti;  Fr.  poncttuition.]  {Gram.)  The  art 
of  punctuating  or  pointing;  the  art  of  divid- 
ing a  written  composition  into  sentences  or 
parts  of  sentences,  by  means  of  marks  or  points. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  the  art  of  punctuation 
is  foundi-il  ruthiT  on  );ren<niiir  than  on  rhetoric:  that  its  chief 
aim  is  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  sentences,  with  tlie  least 
tnnible  to  the  reader;  and  that  it  aids  the  delivery  only  in  so 
far  as  it  tends  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  the  writer  to  the  best 
advanUge.  Wilnon. 

tf  MX  legal  instrumentR  are  to  be  construed  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  punctuation  ;  and,  in  a  case  of 
doubt,  they  ought  to  be  construed  in  such  a  iiinnner 
that  they  may  have  some  etTect,  rather  than  in  one  in 
which  they  would  be  nuga  ory.     Bouvirr. 

PfJNCT'U-A-TQR,  n.  One  who  punctuates;  a 
punctuist.  S.  Phelps. 

PUNCT'V-IST,  n.  One  skilled  in  punctuation  ;  a 
punctuator.  Smart. 


Pf/NCT'V-LATE,  r.  a.  [L.  punctulum.')  To  mark 
with  small  spots.  Woodward. 

POyCT'l/M  COi'CUM,  n.  [L.]  (Auat.)  The 
base  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  eye,  or  the  cir- 
cular spot  of  the  retina  behind  which  no  part  of 
the  choroid  coat  lies,  and  which  is  incapable  of 
conveying  to  the  brain  the  impression  of  dis- 
tinct vision.  V,  Cyc.     Brewster. 

PUNCT'VRE  (pBngkt'yur,  24,  82),  n.  [L.  punctura  ; 
pitngo,  punctua,  to  prick;  It.  ig  Sp. jmntura.] 

1.  The  act  of  pricking  or  perforating. 

Nerves  may  be  wounded  by  scission  or  puncture.     Wineman. 

2.  A  small  hole  made  by  a  pointed  instru- 
ment, as  a  needle  or  a  thorn.  Browne. 

PCNCT'VRE,  v.  a.  \i.  PUNCTURED ;  pp.  punct- 
UKINO,  PUNCTURF,D.]  To  prick ;  to  pierce  with 
a  needle  or  pin  ;  to  perforate. 

With  that,  he  drew  a  lancet,  in  his  rage. 

To  puncture  the  still  supplicating  sage.  Qartk. 

pOn'DJT,  n.  A  learned  Brahmin,  skilled  in  San- 
scrit law,  literature,  and  divinity;  —  written  also 
pandit.     [Hindostan.]  Brown. 

an-  "  The  term  is  ironically  used  to  designate  any 
one  who  makes  a  vast  show  of  learning,  without  pos- 
sessing it  in  reality."    Brande. 

+  pON'ULE,  n.  A  short  and  fat  woman.  Ainsworth. 

POn'DUM,  n.  A  fluid  resin  obtained  from  the 
Valeria  Indica ;  piney-vamish.  Eng.  Cyc. 

tPU-NESE',  n.  [Ft.  punaise."]  Abed-bug;  a  pu- 
nice.  Davenant.     Hudibras. 

PfJNG,  n.  A  rude  sort  of  sleigh,  or  oblong  box, 
made  of  boards,  and  placed  on  runners ;  — used 
in  the  United  States. 

These  were  sledges  or  pungs,  coarsely  fVamed  of  split  sap- 
lings, and  surmounted  with  a  large  crockery  crate.         Jutld. 

pON'GAR  (pang'g^r),  n.     A  crab-fish.    Sherwood. 

PtrN'95NCE,  n.    Pungency,     [ii.] 

Around  the  whole  rise  cloudy  wreaths,  and  fiir 

Bear  the  warm  pungence  of  aerboiling  tor.  Crabhe. 

PfrN'^5N-CY,n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  pungent; 
heat  or  stiarpness,  particularly  to  the  tongue ; 
acridness ;  acrimony  ;  causticity ;  poignancy. 

2.  Power  to  pierce  the  mind ;  keenness ; 
pointedness ;  smartness.  "  The  force  and  pun- 
gency of  these  expressions."  StiUingfleet. 

PUN'^fNT,  a.  [L.  pungo,  pungens,  to  prick  ;  It. 
pugnente;  Sp.  ptrngciite;  Fr.  poigntntt.] 

1.  Pricking ;  stinging  ;  stimulating ;  acute ; 
penetrating. 

The  jyungent  grains  of  titillating  dust.  Fope. 

Fain  is  said  to  be  pungent  when  it  seems  as  if  a  pointed 

instrument  were  forced  into  the  suffering  part.       Dungliton. 

2.  Sharp  or  acrid  to  the  tongue  or  palate ; 
caustic  ;  poignant. 

Among  simple  tastes,  such  as  sweet,  sour,  bitter,  hot,  jmn- 
gent,  there  are  some  which  are  intrinsically  grutcful.  Stewai-t. 

3.  Painful;  distressing;  severe. 

His  passion  is  greater,  his  necessities  more ptmgent.Bp.  Taylor. 

4.  Acrimonious  ;  peevish  ;  tart ;  waspish. 

It  consists  chiefly  of  a  sharp  and  jnoigent  manner  of 
speech.  Uryilen. 

5.  (Bot.)  Stinging  or  pricking.  Loudon. 

PCN'9f  NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  pungent  manner.  Clarke. 

pCn'GLED  (pang'gld,82),a.  Shrivelled  or  shrunk- 
en, as  grain  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  juices 
by  the  insect  called  Thrips  cerealium.     Harris. 

PCnjC,  a.  \\j.  Punicus;  /'a?ni,  the  Carthagini- 
ans who  were  descended  from  the  Phoenicians.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  Carthaginians.  "  Punic 
rage."     "  The  Punic  coast."  Milton. 

2.  Unworthy  of  trust,  as  the  Romans  thought 
the  Carthaginians  were  ;  perfidious  ;  faithless  ; 
treacherous. 

Yes,  yes:  his  fiiith  attesting  nations  owni 

'T  IS  I'unic  all,  and  to  a  proverb  known.  Brooke. 

PU'NIC  n.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Cartha- 
ginians. Smart. 

PU'm-CA  fI'dH^.  [L.,  Punic,  or  Carthajinian 
faith.]     Treachery;  perfidiousness. 

tPU'NJCE  (pO'njs),  n.  [Fr.  punaise.]  A  wall- 
louse  ;  a  bed-bug.  Hudibras. 

PV-Nl"CEOi;S  (p..-nlsh'u»),  i  a.  [L.  punirrus -.  pt,-\ 
PV-NI"CI.\L  (pii-nlsh'fl),     )  nicum,  a  pomegran- 
ate.]    Of  a  reddish  purple.    Bailey.  Buchanan.  \ 


Pf;'N|-N6»»,  n.  The  quality  or  the  sUte  of  being 
puny  ;  pettincsH  ;  smallneM.  Johnson, 

PfJN'JSH,  V.  a.  [L.  punio;  p'rna,  penalty,  from 
Gr.  iroii";; ;  It.  punire  ;  Sp.  *  Fr.  punir.]    [i.  pij;- 

ISIIKD;    pp.  Pl'MXHINO,   PUMSHKU.] 

1.  To  afllict  with  pain,  loss,  confinement, 
death,  or  other  penalty,  for  some  fault  or  crime; 
to  chastise  ;  to  correct ;  to  castigate  ;  to  chasten. 

Slow  Ik-  the  stalutrs  of  the  Und  tu  ihar* 

A  laxity  that  could  not  but  Impair 

Your  |>ower  U>  pumitJi  crime.  Wortifwortk. 

2.  To  reward,  or  take  vengeance  on,  by  pun- 
ishing the  offender. 

It  is  an  iniquity  to  bejMKuAet/  by  thcjudcci.      JobxxxL  II. 

Syn.  — See  Chastise. 

PON'ISH-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  punissahle.]  That  may 
or  ought  to  be  punished ;  worthy  of,  or  liable 
to,  punishment.  Hooker. 

P0N'|SH-A-BLE-Nfc88,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
punishable.  Johnson. 

p0n'I8H-PR,  n.    One  who  punishes.  Milton. 

PON'iaH-MfiNT,  n.  [It.  punimento.]  The  act 
of  punishing  ;  any  infliction,  suflering,  or  pain, 
imposed  on  one  who  has  committed  a  fatilt  or 
crime,  or  has  neglected  the  performance  of  a 
required  act ;  a  penalty  ;  correction. 

My  punithment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.  Oen.  W.  U. 

Syn.  —  See  CoHRECTiort. 

tPV-Nl"TION  (pg-nlsh'un),  n.  [L.  pwniVio  ;  Fr. 
punition.]     Punishment.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

PU'N|-TlVE,  a.  fit.  punitiro.]  Relating  to  pun- 
ishment;  awarding  or  inflicting  punishment; 
penal.     "  Any  punitive  law."  Hammond. 

t  PC'NJ-TQ-RY,  a.    Punishing  ;  punitive.  Bailey. 

PONK  (pangk,  82),  n.  [The  past  part,  of  A.  8. 
pyngan,  to  prick.  Richardson.  —  Perhaps  it  is 
merely  a  corruption  of  pink.  A  woman  is  often 
compared  to  a  ship,  Nares.] 

1.  A  prostitute ;  a  strumpet ;  a  bawd.     Shak. 

2.  A  Kind  of  fungus  used  for  tinder  ;  touch- 
wood ;  spunk  ;  Boletus  igniarius.      Dunglison. 

pOn'KA  (pang'k?),  n.  A  fan  held  in  the  hand,  or 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  [India.]  Simmonds. 

t  pOnk'UNG,  n.  A  punk  in  contempt.  Beau.  ^  FL 

P(JN'S^R,n.    One  who  puns  ;  a  punster.    Swift. 

PUN'N^T,  n.  A  small,  round,  and  shallow  basket 
for  fruit.  Simmonds. 

PUN'NjNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  making 
puns.  Toiler. 

PI;N-N6L'Q-9Y,  n.    The  art  of  punning.     Pope. 

P0N'ST(;R,  n.  One  given  to  punning;  a  quibbler; 
a  punner.  Arbuthnot. 

pOnT,  n.  [A.  S.  ptint.  —  L.  pons,  pontis,  a 
bridge.]  {\nut.)  A  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  in 
calking,  breaming,  or  repairing  the  bottom  of  a 
ship,  and  also  in  shallow  rivers  and  lakes  for 
the  purpose  of  fishing  and  shooting.  Mar.  Diet, 

pOnT,  V,  tu  [Fr.  ponter.]  To  play  at  basset  and 
ombre.  Addisotu 

POnT'^R,  n.  One  who  plays  at  faro  or  basset, 
with  the  keeper  of  a  faro  bank.  Bourier. 

POn'TO,  m.  [It.  A  Sp.,  a  point,  from  h.  piuu-tum.] 

A  point:  — a  term  used  in  fencing.  Wright. 

Punto  iritto,  a  direct  stroke. —  Puato  rereno,  a 

back -handed  stroke.  HuUuetU. 

PON'TY,  n.  A  long,  solid  iron  rod  fixed  to  a 
piece  of  glass,  to  enable  the  workman  to  move 
It,  and  mould  it  easily.  Simmmtds. 

PO'NY,  a.     [Fr.  puisne,  younger.  —  See  PtisxE.] 

1.  +  Young  ;  puisne.  Mariin. 

2.  Inferior  in  rate,  size,  or  strength;  little; 
small ;  we^k  ;  petty.    "  A  puny  subject."  Shak, 

Nations  wouW  do  well 
To  extort  their  truncheons  fr«m  the  jmtig  hancU 
Of  hemes,  whose  in  Ann  and  baby  minda 
Arc  gratifletl  with  miarhicf.  OMTjirr. 

PU'NV,  n.     A  young,  inexperienced  person,     [ii.] 

He  must  appear  in  print  like  a  /wiy.  Miltom, 

Pf'P,  r.  H.  [».  PIPPED  ;  pp.  prppixo,  pipped.] 
To  bring  forth  whelps  ;  —  used  of  a  bitch  bring- 
ing forth  young.  Johnsoiu 

POP,  n.     1.  .K  puppy;  a  whelp.  Smart 

2.  A  young  seal.  Simmondt 
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PU'PA,  n.\  pi.  pvpjE.  [L.]  1.  (Ent.-)  A  term 
applied  to  the  third  stage  of  existence  of  an  in- 
sect, the  ea^  being  the  hrst  stage,  and  the  larva, 
or  caterpillar,  the  second  ;  chrysalis.  Eng.  Cyc. 
2.  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  gasteropods  having  a 
shell  which  somewhat  resembles  the  pupa  of  an 
insect.  Woodward. 

PUPE,  n.  [L.  p7ipa,  a  puppet.]  {Ent.)  The 
chrysalis  or  pupa. — See  Puva.  Wright. 

PU'Pg-LO,  n.  Cider  brandy.  [Local,  U.  S.]   Judd. 

PU'PIL,  n.  [L.  pupillus,  an  orphan  boy;  pttpilla, 
dim.  of  piipx,  an  orphan  girl,  a  puppet ;  It.  jm- 
pillo,  pupiUa  ;  Sp.  pupilo,  pupila  ;  Fr.  pupilk.] 

1.  (Aunt.)  The  apple  of  the  eye  ;  the  aperture 
of  the  iris,  through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass 
that  impress  the  image  of  an  object  on  the  re- 
tina ;  —  so  called  because  it  reflects  the  dimin- 
ished image  of  the  person  who  looks  into  it. 

j8S-"  This  aperture  can  lie  dilated  or  contracted  so 
as  to  allow  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  luminous 
rays  to  penetrate."     Dunglison. 

The  minds  of  some  of  our  statesmen,  like  the  pupil  of  the 
human  eye,  contract  tliemsclves  the  more  the  stroneer  light 
there  is  shed  upon  them.  T.  Moore. 

2.  One  under  the  care  of  a  tutor ;  a  scholar  ;  a 
student ;  a  learner  ;  a  tyro.  "  Tutors  should  be- 
have reverently  before  tYieit pupils."  L' Estrange. 

3.  (Civil  Law.)  One  under  the  care  of  a 
guardian  ;  a  ward  :  —  one  who  is  in  his  or  her 
minority.  Bouvier. 

Pin-hole  pupU,  (Med.)  a  condition  of  the  pupil,  in 
typhus,  in  which  it  is  so  contracted  as  to  resemble  a 
pin-hole.  Dun<rlison. 

PQ'PIL-A^E,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  a  pupil  or 

a  scholar.  Locke. 

2.  Wardship;  minority;  pupilarity.  Spenser. 

PU-PIL-LAr'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  pupillarit^.]  (Law.) 
That  age  of  a  person's  life  which  included  in- 
fancy and  puerility  ;  pupilage.  Bouvier. 


PU'PIL-LA-RY,  a.  [L.  pupillaris ;  It.  pupillare  ; 
Sp.  pupilar';  ¥x.  pupil  lair  e.  —  See  Capillary.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  pupil  or  ward.       Cotgrave. 

2.  (An'it.)  Pertaining  to  the  pupil  or  aper- 
ture of  the  eye.  Dunglison. 

Papillary  membrane,  (Anat.)  a  very  thin  membrane, 
which  closes  the  central  aperture  of  the  iris  in  tlie 
fcetua  during  a  certain  period  of  gestation.  Dunglison. 

PU-PIP'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  pupa,  a  puppet,  and  pa- 
tio, to  bring  forth.]  (Ent.)  Bringing  forth 
pupae  or  pupes.  Kirby. 

PU-PlV'O-ROUS,  a.  [L.  pupa,  a  puppet,  and  voro, 
to  devour.]    Feeding  on  pupae  or  larvae.  Smart. 

fDP'PjpT,  n.     [L.  pupus;  Fr.  poupse.] 

1.  A  child's  doll.  FairhoU. 

2.  A  small  figure  with  movable  limbs,  made 
to  act  in  a  show  or  mock-drama ;  —  sometimes 
applied  to  persons  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

The  curious  eve  their  awkward  movement  tires; 

They  seem,  Wvie  puppetf,  led  about  by  wires.      Churchill. 

3.  One  of  the  supports  of  a  mandrel.    Simtn. 
XKg'  Puppets,  as  used  by  Shakspeare  in  the  phrase, 

puppets  dalhiinir,  Mr.  Nares  supposes  to  be  synony- 
mous with  babies  in  the  eyes,  or  the  miniature  reflec- 
tions of  himself  which  a  person  sees  in  the  pupils  of 
another's  eyes. 

POP'PPT-ISH,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
puppet.    "  Pu/jpetish  gauds."  Bale. 

PLTPPgr-MAN,  )  n. 

I,  )  of  a 


PlJP'PeT-M.^S'TfR, 


The  owner  or  master 
puppet-show.     Swift. 

PUP'Ppr-PLAv,  n.      A   play   with  puppets;    a 
mock  drama.  Johnson. 

PUP'PgT-PLAY'pR,  n.    One  who  manages  pup- 
pets. Hales. 

PUP'PpT-aUEEN,  n.     The  queen  in  a  puppet- 
show.  Rowe. 


f-  PUP'P?T-RY,  n.    Affection. 


Marstoyi. 


PUP'PgT-SHOW,  n.    An  exhibition  of  puppets. 

PUP'PY,  n.     [Fr.  poupee,  a  doll,  a  baby.] 

1.  ^"he  progeny  of  a  bitch ;  a  young  dog ;  a 
whelp ;  a  pup.  "  A  bitch's  blind  puppies."  Shak. 

2.  A  term  of  contemptuous  reproach  to   a 
man,  generally  applied  to  a  conceited  person. 

The  unbred  pnpjiy,  who  had  never  seen 

A  creature  look  so  gay  or  talk  so  fine.  Rochester. 

POP'PY,  V.  n.    To  bring  forth  puppies  ;  to  pup. 


pCp'PY-I^M,  n.  Extreme  affectation  ;  overween- 
ing conceit.  Todd. 

PUR,  or  PURR,  n.  ["A  word  formed  from  the 
sound."  Lye.  Richardson."] 

1.  A  murmuring  noise  made  by  a  cat.     Shak. 

2.  A  term  at  the  game  of  post  and  pair.  "  All 
done  over  with  pairs  and  purs."         B.  Jonson. 

PiJR,  V.  n.      [t.  Pl'RIlED  ;  pp.  PUKUING,  PUKKED.] 

To  murmur  as  a  cat  or  a  leopard  in  pleasure ;  — 
written  also  purr.  Gray. 

PiJR,  or  PURR,  v.  a.     To  signify  by  purring,    [ii.] 

Shetnw;  and ^^uirer/ applause.  Gray. 

PU-RA'J^Ji,  n. ;  pi.  PiT-jiA'iVA^.  [Sansc,  a  poem.] 
One  of  eighteen  poetical  works  in  the  Sanscrit 
language,  containing  a  collection  of  legends  and 
traditions  written  to  elucidate  the  origin  and 
history  of  some  particular  holy  place  or  a  cer- 
tain sect,  and  to  be  read  to  the  people  for  their 
instruction  at  the  great  festivals.  P.  Cyc. 

Py-RAN'|C,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  puranas.  Wright. 

PUR'BfCK-BED^,  »i. />/.  (Geol.)  Limestone  stra- 
ta belonging  to  the  Wealden  group  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  England ;  Purbeck  limestone  ; 
—  so  named  from  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.       Lyell. 

PifR'BLIND,  a.    [Corrupted  from poreblind,  which 
Skinner  derives  frdm  the  verb  to  pore.]     Near- 
sighted ;  short-sighted  ;  dim-sighted  ;  myopic. 
The  sunshine,  that  offends  the  purblind  sight. 
Had  some  their  wishes,  it  would  soon  be  night.  Dl^/den. 

PiJR'BLIND-LY,  ad.  In  a  purblind  or  short- 
sighted manner.  Clarke. 

PilR'BLIND-N^SS,  n.  Shortness  of  sight ;  near- 
sightedness ;  mouse-sight ;   myopy.    Sherwood. 

PUR'CHAS-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  purchased. 

Money  heing  the  counterbalance  to  all  things  purchiwiible 
by  it,  as  much  as  you  take  off  from  the  value  of  money,  so 
much  you  add  to  the  price  of  things  exchanged  for  it.  Locke, 

PUR'CHASE,  v.  a.  [It.  procacciare ;  Yr.  pour- 
chasser.  —  Low  'L.purc?iacia,po}xhaicia,per,  or 
rather,  por-chaucare,  which  are  derived  by  Lhi 
Cange  from  Fr.  pourchasser.  Richardson.  — 
Low  L.  perquisitio.    Blackstone.   Biirrill.]      \i. 

PURCHASED  ;  pp.  PURCHASING,  PURCHASED.] 

1.  To  buy ;  to  get  by  payment  of  an  equiva- 
lent in  money  ;  to  bargain  for. 

The  field  which  Abraham  purchased  of  the  sons  of  Heth. 

Gen.  XXV.  10. 

2.  To  obtain  ;  to  procure  ;  to  acquire  ;  to  get. 

Tour  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  purchase 

in  so  removed  a  dwelling.  Shak. 

A  world  who  would  not  purchase  with  a  bruise  ?    JUilton. 

3.  (Law.)  To  acquire,  as  real  estate,  by.other 
means  than  by  descent  or  inheritance.  Bouvier. 

To  purcliase  out,  to  expiate  or  recompense  by  a  fine 
or  forfeit.  "Nor  tears  nor  prayers  shall  purchase  out 
abuses."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Buy. 
PUR'CHASE,  V.  n.    1.  tTo  strive  ;  to  endeavor. 

Duke  John  of  Brabante  jmrchnsed  greatly  that  the  Earl  of 
Flanders  should  have  his  daughter  in  marriage.         IJerners. 

2.  To  have  an  advantage  over  something  by 
mechanical  means  in  raising  it.  "  The  capstan 
purchases  apace."  Smart. 

PUR'CHASE,  n.     [Fr.  pourchas.] 

1.  The  act  of  purchasing  any  thing ;  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  thing  by  payment  of  an  equiv- 
alent; stipulation;  bargain.  Bouvier. 

2 .  That  which  is  purchased  ;  any  thing 
bought  with  money,  or  obtained  otherwise  than 
by  inheritance. 

A  purchase  whicli  will  bring  him  clear, 

Above  his  rent,  four  pounds  a  year.  Stv\/>. 

3.  t  Robbery  .■  —  thing  stolen. 

Of  nightly  stealths,  and  pillage  several, 
Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  purchase  criminal.  Spenser. 
They  will  steal  any  thing,  and  call  it  purchase.  Shak. 

4.  Any  mechanical  power  which  increases 
the  force  applied;  —  a  tackle.  Simmonds. 

5.  t  Exertion;  attempt;  effort. 

The  King  of  England  made  much  purchase  to  have  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders  to  have  been  married  to  his 
son  Edward.  Bemers. 

6.  (Law.)  The  lawful  acquisition  of  real  estate 
by  any  means  whatever  except  descent.    Bouvier. 

*5- "  There  are  six  ways  of  acquiring  a  title  by 
purchase;  namely,  1.  By  deed  ;  2.  By  devise;  3.  By 
execution  ;  4.  By  prescription  ;  5.  By  possession  or 
occupancy  ;  6.  By  escheat.    In  its  more  limited  sense, 


purchase  is  applied  only  to  such  acquisitions  of  lands 
as  are  obtained  by  way  of  bargain  and  sale  for  money 
or  some  otlier  valuable  consideration."     Bouvier, 

PUR'CH.\SE-M6N'eY,  n.  The  consideration 
which  is  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  of 
a  thing  in  money.  Bouvier. 

PiJR'CHAS-gR,  n.  1.  One  who  buys  for  money; 
a  buyer;  a  vendee.  Addison. 

2.  (Law.)  A  person  who  acquires  an  estate  in 
lands  by  his  own  act  or  agreement ;  a  person  who 
takes  or  comes  to  an  estate  in  any  other  manner 
than  by  inheritance.  Burrill. 

PUR'CHAS-ING,  n.    Act  of  one  who  purchases. 

PiJR'CON,   n.      An   Oriental  priest  of  fire-wor- 

slup-  Bryant. 

PURE,  a.     [Ljnirus;  It.  8;  Sp.puro;  Fr.  pur. — 

A.  S.  pur;   Dut.  pttur ;   Ger.  pur;    Dan.  pur, 

pnur ;  Sw.  pur.  —  W.  ptir.] 

1.  Free  from  mixture  with  any  thing  else; 
clear  ;  clean  ;  unsullied.  "  Pure  as  snow."  Shak. 

At  the  well-head  the  jmrest  streams  arise.  Spenser. 

2.  t  Mere  ;  sheer  ;  very.  "  Pure  fetters." 
Chaucer.   "  Out  of  y;wre  weariness."   Clarendon. 

3.  Genuine  ;  real ;  unadulterated. 

Pure  religion,  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father,  is 
this.  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and 
to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.  James  i.  27. 

4.  Free  from  guilt ;  guiltless  ;  innocent ;  up- 
right ;  honest ;  virtuous  ;  holy  ;  true  ;  chaste. 

Shall  man  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker?         Job  iv.  IT. 
Defiiming  as  impure  what  God  declares 
J'ure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all.       Hilton. 

5.  Not  vitiated  with  corrupt  modes  of  speech. 

As  oft  as  I  read  those  comedies,  so  oft  doth  sound  in  mine 
ear  the  iiure,  fine  talk  of  Rome.  Ascham, 

6.  Ritually  clean  ;  unpolluted.  "  Pure  from 
childbed  stain."  Milton. 

AH  were  pure,  and  killed  the  passover.        Ezra  vi.  20. 

7.  (Laio.)  Unmixed  or  unqualified;  simple. 

A  pure  f'eofi'ment  was  distinguished  from  a.  conditional 
one.  Jliu-rilt. 

Pure  mathematics,  that  portion  of  niKthematics  which 
treats  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  applied  mathematics,  which  treats  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  to  the  investigation  of  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  or  to  the  practical  wants  of 
life.  Da.  ^  P. —  Pure  riUcnage,  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  vil- 
lenagc  where  the  service  performed  was  uncertain  and 
indeterminate,  the  tenant  being  bound  to  do  whatever 
was  commanded  him.     Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Honest. 

fPURE,  ».  a.     To  purify ;  to  cleanse.       Chaucer. 

PURE'LY,  ad.  In  a  pure  manner:  —  innocent- 
ly :  —  merely  :  —  completely. 

PURE'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  pure ;  puri- 
ty ;  clearness.   "  Great /(wreness  of  air."  Temple- 

Elemental  fire, 
V/tiosQ  ptireness  does  no  aliment  require.        Dryden. 

2.  Freedom  from  guilt  or  vice  ;  innocence. 

That  we  may  evermore  serve  thee  In  holiness  and  pureness 
of  living.  Common  J^ra/fer. 

3.  Freedom  from  vicious  modes  of  speech. 
"  Pureness  of  phrases  in  Terence."       Ascham. 

PUR'F|LE  (pur'fjl),  w.  [Fr.  pourjilee.]  A  sort  of 
ancient  trimming  for  woman's  gowns,  made  of 
tinsel  and  thread ;  purfle.     [r.]  Bailey. 

fPUR'FLE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  pourJilei\]  To  decorate 
with  purfile  ;  to  embroider.  Spenser. 

t  PUR'FLE,  V.  n.    To  be  trimmed  with  purfile. 

The  sleeve  is  more  large  a.D(i  pvrJUng.       Sir  T.  llerlieil. 

PUR'FLE,  n.     A  border  of  embroidery.     Shelton. 

PUR'FLED  (pur'fld),jo.  o.  1.  Embroidered.  "Her 
purfled  scarf."  Milton. 

2.  (Arch.)  Richly  sculptured.  Francis. 

3.  (Iler.)  Applied  to  ermines,  peans,  or  furs, 
which  compose  a  bordure.  Wright. 

t  PiJR'FLEW,  n.    Purfle.  Bailey. 

fPiJR'GA-MENT,  n.     [1,. purgamentitm.] 

1.  (Med.)  A  purgative ;  a  cathartic.  Dunglison. 

2.  t  An  excretion.  Bacon 

PIJR-GA'TION,  n.     [L.  purgatio  ;  It.  purgazione 
Sp.  purgadon;  Fr.  purgation.] 

1.  The  act  of  cleansing  or  purifying  from  stt 
perfluous  or  injurious  substances  ;  evacuation  ; 
purification.  Burnet.     Bacon. 

2.  (Law.)  The  act  of  a  person's  clearing  hi 
self  of  a  crime  of  which  he  was  generally  su 
pected,  and  accused  before  a  judge.         Cotcci 
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Vir  There  were  two  lorlR  of  purgation,  the  vulgar 
and  the  eanoniral.  Canonical  purgation  wan  made  by 
tlie  |>nrty'H  tnkiii);  hm  own  oath  tliat  ho  wa.s  iniuiceiK 
of  tlio  charee,  which  wax  Hiippiirluil  hy  thu  uaih  cif 
twulve  c<)Mi|)urKa(ura,  wlio  Bvvtire  ttioy  bolievud  he 
8|Miko  thu  truth.  Common  or  rutgar  paruation  was 
aiiuther  name  for  the  trial  by  ordeal.  —  Bee  UuuCAI., 
and  PUKUE.     Burrill. 

PUR'G  A-Tl  VB,  n.  [L.  imrgatimts ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  pur- 
gatiro ;  Fr.  purgatif.]  Serving  or  having  Uie 
power  to  cleanse  or  purge ;  cathartic ;  cleans- 
ing ;  abstersive.     "  Purgative  virtue."     Bacon. 

PiJR'OA-TlVE,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  op- 
erates more  powerfully  on  the  bowels  than  a 
laxative,  stimulating  the  muscular  coat,  and 
exciting  increased  secretion  from  the  mucous 
coat.  DunyUaon. 

PiJR'GA-TlVE-LY,  ad.     By  purgation.        Clarke. 

I'0r-G.\-TO'R|-AL,  a.  Relating  to  purgatory. 
"  Purgatorial  fire."  Wheatley. 

PiiR-GA-TO'Rl-AN,  a.    Purgatorial,     [k.]    Mede. 

POR-GA-TO'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  believes  in  pur- 
gatory. '  Johnson. 

POR'GA-TO-Ry,  rt.  [It.  4r  Sp.  pttrgatoHo ;  Fr. 
purgatoire.]  '  (Eccl.)  A  place  of  expiation  or 
purification:  —  according  to  Roman  Catholics, 
an  intermediate  state  of  the  souls  of  the  peni- 
tent after  death,  and  before  the  final  judgment, 
during  which  they  expiate,  by  certain  punish- 
ments, the  guilt  which  they  have  incurred 
through  life.  P.  Cyc. 

49-  This  doctrine,  in  a  modified  form,  Is  also  held 
by  the  Greek  Church.     P.  Cyc. 

St.  Patrick's  Pursratonj,  a  cavern  in  the  county  of 
Duneiiall,  Ireland,  for  many  years  the  object  of  pil- 
grimages and  various  superstitions.  JVares, 

PiiR'GA-TQ-RY,  a.  Cleansing;  expiatory.  " This 
purgatory  interval."  Burke. 

PiJRpE,  t'.  a.  [L.  purgo,  contracted  from  purum 
ago,  to  make  clean ;  It.  purgare ;  Sp.  purgar ; 
Fr.   purger.]        [i.   pukged  ;    pp.    pukoing, 

PLKOKU.] 

1.  To  make  clear  or  pure ;  to  cleanse  by  free- 
ing from  impurities  or  from  foreign  or  superflu- 
ous substances  ;  —  particularly  applied  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  body  by  cathartics. 

Air  ventilatct  an<l  cools  the  mhies,  and  pwgcK  and  frees 
them  from  mineral  exhalations.  Woodward. 

If  he  was  not  cured,  he  purged  him  with  salt  water. 

Arbiithnot. 

2.  To  clear  or  free,  as  from  guilt;  to  purify. 

My  soul  ia  purged  from  grudf(ing  hate.  Shak. 

Syphax,  we'll  join  our  cares  topy^ge  away 
Our  country's  crimes,  and  clear  her  reputation.    Addiron. 

3.  {Late.)  To  clear  one's  self  of  an  offence  with 
which  one  is  charged.  —  See  Purgation. 

jB^"  In  modern  times,  a  man  may  purge  himself 
of  ail  otTence,  in  i^ome  cases,  where  the  facts  are  with- 
in his  own  knowledge  ;  fur  example,  when  a  man  is 
charged  with  a  contempt  of  court,  he  may  purge  him- 
self of  such  contempt  by  swearing  that,  in  doing  the 
act  charged,  he  did  not  intend  to  coininit  u  contempt." 
Bouvier. 

POR(jfE,  r.  n.    1.  To  grow  pure.  Johnson. 

2.  To  have  frequent  evacuations.        Patrick. 

PiJRpE,  n.  [Fr.  purge.l  A  cathartic  medicine  ; 
a  medicine  that  evacuates  the  body  by  stool. 

PilRI^'pR,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  purges. 

PUR(?'I.\G,  n.     {.Med.)  Diarrhoea.  Dunglison. 

PCR(?'|NG-FLAX,  n.  {Bot.)  Dwarf  wild  flax  ;  Li- 
nuin  catharticum ;  —  so  called  from  its  being 
u«ed  as  a  cathartic  medicine.  Farm.  Ency. 

PU-R|-F(-CA'TIO\,  n.  [L.  purifcatio;  It.  pttri- 
Jicnzione  ;  Sp.  piirijicacion  ;   Fr.  purijlration.] 

1.  The  act  of  purifying  or  cleansing  from  ex- 
traneous substances. 

I  discerned  a  considerable  difference  in  the  operations  of 
Kveral  kinds  of  saU|ietre,  even  after  purification.  linvlr.. 

2.  The  act  of  cleansing  from  guilt  of  pollution. 

Water  ii  the  syml>ol  of  purificMion  of  the  soul  from  sin. 

lip.  Tai/lor. 

3.  A  religious  ceremony  which  consists  in 
cleansing  any  thing  from  a  supposed  defilement. 

tfS*  Purifiration  was  generally  performed  by  water, 
both  among  the  Jew8  and  pagans  ;  but,  ainimc  the 
Jews,  other  ceremonial  ohscrvancos  were  sometimes 
re<|uired.     Brandt. 

t  PI'-RIf'I-CA-TIVE,  rt.  [U.  ptirijicativo.'].  That 
tends  to  purify ;  purificatory.  Cotgrave. 


PC-R|-P|-CA'TQR,  n.  A  ^xxri^ct.Blackwood'a  Mag. 

PI'-r1f"|-(;a-T9-RY,  a.  Having  power  to  purify ; 
purificative.     [k-I  Johnson. 

P0'R|-Fi-5R,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  purifies. 

P0'R|-F6RM,  a.  [L.  pus,  puris,  pus,  and  forma, 
form.]     (Aled.)  Appearing  like  pits.  Dunglison. 

PU'R|-FY,  v.  a.  [Ij.  puri^co ;  punts,  pure,  and 
facio,  to  make;  It.  pur(fi<:are;  Sp.  puri/icar; 
Fr.  puri/ier.]      [t.  pikikiku  ;  pp.  pluifyino, 

PLRIFIEIJ.] 

1.  To  make  pure  or  clear ;  to  free  from  any 
extraneous  admixture;  to  cleanse  ;  to  clarify. 

Toil  strung  the  ncrvea  and  jnuified  the  blood.         Drytlen. 

2.  To  free  or  cleanse  from  guilt  or  pollution. 

He  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all 
Iniquity,  and  pmij'u  unto  himself  a  iwculiar  people.  TU.  U.  14. 

3.  To  free  from  supposed  defilement  by  some 
ceremonial  observance. 

On  the  seventh  day,  he  shall  purify  himself,  and  wash  hii 
clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  shall  be  clean  at 
even.  A'um.  xix.  19. 

4.  To  clear  from  barbarisms. 

He  saw  the  French  tongue  abundantly  purified.       Sprat. 

PU'R(-FY,  I',  n.    To  grow  or  become  pure. 

Let  them  [liquors]  Iwgin  to  jiurifp  at  the  some  time.   BumeU 

PU'B|-FY-|NG,  n.    Act  of  cleansing ;  purification. 

PU'R|M,  n.  {Jewish  Ant.)  A  celebrated  festival, 
instituted  by  Mordecai,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Esther,  in  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  king  of  Per- 
sia, to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  the  designs  of  Haman; — so  called 
from  the  lots  cast  every  day  for  twelve  months 
in  presence  of  Haman,  with  the  view  of  discov- 
ering an  auspicious  day  for  the  destruction  of 
all  the  Jews  in  the  Persian  dominions.       Kitto. 

PU'rI^M,  n.  \Tt.  purism^.^  Rigid  purity  ;  nice- 
ness  in  the  use  of  words.  Alitford. 

PU'RIST,  n.  [Fr.  purinte.l  One  scrupulously 
nice  in  the  use  of  words. 

We  must  apply  certainly  to  English,  in  which  you  arc  no 
pm-ist.  ChesterfieUI. 

Pfr'RI-TAN,  n.  An  advocate  for  purity  in  reli- 
gion :  —  one  of  a  class  of  Dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  first  two  Stuarts,  who  were  advocates 
for  a  greater  purity  of  doctrine  and  discipline  in 
the  church. 

The  name  Puritan  was  put  upon  them  [the  Nonconfor- 
mivts,  A.  I).  l.VH],  and  by. that  they  were  commonly  known; 
when  they  had  been  called  by  that  name  a  while,  the  vicious 
multitude  of  the  ungo<lly  called  all  I'uritanx  that  wen-  strict 
and  serious  in  a  holy  life,  were  they  ever  so  conformable.  80 
that  the  same  name,  in  a  bi.shop's  mouth,  signified  a  Non- 
conformist, and,  in  an  ignorant  drunkard's  or  swearer's 
mmith,  a  godly,  obedient  Christian.  Sylvester. 

pO'RI-T.\N,  a.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  the  Puritans ; 
puritanic.  Milton. 

PU-RI-TAN'1C,         ;  a.    1.  Pertaining  to  the  Pu- 

PU-Rl-TAN'l-CAL,  )  ritans  or  to  their  doctrines 

or  practice.  tValton. 

2.  Strict ;  rigid ;  —  used  in  reproach.  Prtjntie. 

PU-RI-TAN'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  puritanical  man- 
ner. '         '  Sandys. 

PU'R{-T,\N-!sM,  n.  The  doctrines  or  the  prac- 
tice of  "the  Puritans.  Mountagu. 

PU'R|-TAN-fZE,  r.  n.  To  conform  to  Puritanism, 
or  to  the  Puritans.  Mountagu.     Ilallam. 

PU'Rl-TY,  n.  [L.  puritas ;  purxts,  pure ;  It.  puri- 
th  ;  Sp.  pureza ;  Fr.  puret'-.'] 

1.  The  state  or  tW  quality  of  being  pure; 
freedom  from  mixture  or  foulness ;  cleanness ; 
pureness  ;  excellence.  "Purity  of  waters. "/'nor. 

2.  P'reedom  from  guilt  ;  innocence.         Lav. 

Purity  is  the  feminine,  truUi  the  masculine,  of  honor.  By 
the  ancients  courage  was  regarded  as  the  main  part  of  virtue; 
by  us,  though  I  hope  we  are  not  leu  brave,  purity  is  so  le- 
garded  now.  J/aix. 

3.  Chastity  ;  modesty.  HAak 
Syn.  — i?ee  Excellence. 

PVR-Kli\ 'J  e-AN-VES-I-CLE  (-v«8-?-kI),  n.  {Zoiil.) 

See  Germinal  vesicle. 
PURL,  rt.     [Contracted  from  purfle.'j 

1.  An  embroidered  and  pucKercd  border. 
"Velvet  enriched  with  «mj7."  Sidnry, 

2.  A  kind  of  edging  wr  bone-lace.        Bniley. 

3.  A  circle  made  by  the  motion  of  a  liquid. 

WhiMe  stream  an  easy  breath  doth  sr^'Ui  to  blow, 

Which  on  the  sparkling  gravel  runs  in  /mrh, 

A*  though  the  waves  hod  been  of  silver  curl*.     DrittiloH, 


4.  Boiled  beer  having  gin,  lugar,  and  apice 
mixed  with  it.  Simmonds 

5.  Two  rounds  in  knitting.  Simmonds. 

6.  pi.  Dried  dung  of  horitc*  and  cattle  uaed 
for  fuel  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.     Simmonds. 

PURL,  c.  n.  [Sw.porttt.  —  W.jfrcu/o.]  [1.  puulbd; 

pp.  PtUM.NO,  PI  ULElt.] 

1.  To  run  or  flow  with  a  gentle  nolae,  aa  a 
stream  ;  to  murmur ;  to  ripple.  "  A  purling 
stream."  'Pope. 

All  flsh  from  oea  or  shore. 
Freshet,  or  jntrling  bruok,  or  shell,  or  Bd.  JViXCoib 

2.  To  rise  in  undulations ;  to  move  as  in 
waves.     "  Purling  brimstone."  Herbert. 

From  his  lip*  did  fly 
Thin,  winding  breath,  which  jwleituv  to  the  aky.   Skak. 

pORL,  e.  o.     To  decorate  with  a  purl.    B.  Jotuon. 

PiJR'LlEl'j  (pUr'ia),  n.;  pi.  piJr'lieC?.  [Fr. pur, 
pure,  and  lieu,  a  place.  CotcelL] 

1.  {Old, Eng.  Forest  Late.)  Land  on  the  bor- 
ders of  a  forest,  from  which  it  was  separated, 
and  made  pure  or  free  from  the  laws  of  the  for- 
est. Burrill.     London  Ency, 

2.  A  place  bordering  on  another;  a  border; 
a  limit.     "  The  purlieus  of  St.  James."     Sici/t. 

PUR'LIEO-MAN,  n.  A  man  who  has  the  care  of 
a  purlieu.  Blackstone. 

pOR'L|N',  n. ;  pi.  pUR'L(ifs.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of 
timber  placea  horizontallj  on  the  principal  raf- 
ters of  a  roof  to  support  the  common  rafters ; 
—  written  also^r/<>i«.  Weale. 

PiJRL'ING,  p.  a.     Murmuring;  rippling. 

PURL'ING,  n.    A  murmuring  or  rippling.  Bacon. 

PIR-LoLn',  r.  a.  [Of  doubtful  etymology.  —  From 
Old  Fr.  pourloigner  ;  Fr.  eloigner,  to  remove  ; 
loin,  far.  Skinner.']  [1.  pvkloined;  pp.  pi'b- 
loinino,  purloin  EI).]  To  take  by  theft;  to 
steal ;  to  rob  ;  to  pilfer.  Milton. 

Tour  butler  jmrloint  your  liquor,  aad  the  brewer  srlla 
your  hog-wash.  Arttullmol- 

PI  R-LolN',  V.  n.    To  practise  theft.       Tit.  ii.  10. 

PI  R-LolN'fR,  n.    One  who  purloins ;  a  thief. 

PlR-LOlN'JNG,  n.    The  act  of  stealing;  theft. 

PilR'PART,  n.     {Lair.)  Purparty.  Burrili- 

PiJR'PAR-TY,  n.  [Fr.  pour,  for,  and  pnrtie,  u 
part.]  {Law.)  A  part  or  portion  of  an  estato 
allotted  to  a  coparcener  by  partition ;  —  also 
written  pourparty.  Bouvier. 

PiiR'PLE,  n.  [Gr.  ropifii'pa,  a  shell-fish  from  which 
the  color  was  obtained,  purple  ;  L.. purpura ;  It. 
porpora;  Sp.purimrn;  rr.  potirpre.] 

1.  A  color  produced  by  the  union  of  blue  and 
red,  the  red  predominating.  FairhoU. 

49"  Among  the  ancients,  purple  was  alwayn  tba 
distinguishing  badge  of  power  and  distinction.  Brands. 

2.  Purple  cloth,  or  a  purple  dress.  Darenant. 

O'er  his  hvid  annt 
A  military  vest  of  puriile  flowed.  Milton, 

3.  Imperial  sovereignty; — purple  beinp  the 
badge  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Gibbon. 

4.  A  cardinalate.  Addison. 

5.  A  species  of  orchis.  "  Nettles,  daisies,  and 
long  purples."  Shak. 

gg-  "  Probably  the  OrrAi.«  mojif ula,  or  early  purple. 
a  common  Englixh  tlower,  which,  from  the  form  of 
•    its  rtmt,  had  several    fanciful   and   not  ver>'  decent 
names."    ATutm. 

Purple  copper,  (.Wtn.)  a  crystalline  mineral  roin- 
(Mwed  of  sulphur,  co(>|>er,  and  iron.  Dana. —  Purplf 
0/ Cas.sius,  a  liydrated  double  »tannait>  of  cold  and 
till  ;  —  U!ied  in  coloring  the  red  class  of  Itoheiiiia,  and. 
mixed  with  l>orax  or  some  fusible  glasn,  tn  give  a  beau- 
tiful ro-iio  color  or  a  rich  purple  color  to  the  Diirfareof 
china.  Millrr. —  Parjde  of  molluira,  a  viscid  liquor 
secreted  by  certain  shcll-tish,  the  finrcimiiii  lapitlus 
and  others,  which  dyes  wot)l,  Slc.  of  a  purple  color, 
and  is  siipiiosed  to  lie  the  substance  of  the  celebrated 
Tyrian  dye.     Ure. 

POR'PLE,  rt.  Red  mixed  with  blue,  the  former 
predominating.     "  Purple  mantles."       Wotton. 

pCr'PLE,  r.  a.  [1.  PfRPLEn ;  op.  pirpmng, 
PI  RPLED.]     To  color  or  dye  with  purple.  Shak. 

Aurora  had  tnit  nowlv  rha»rd  the  iiifrhl. 

And  tmi'idrd  o'er  the  sky  wiUi  blushing  lighL      DryOen. 

PiiR'PLE-roL'ORF.I)  (pUt'pl-kQI'urd),  a.  Havino 
the  color  of  puq)le  ;  purple.  Shak, 

PiJR'PLE-lll'ED  (had),  rt.  Having  a  purvic  hne; 
purple-colored;  purple.  ShnL 
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I'iJR'PLE^  (pUr'pIz),  n.  pi.  {Med.)  A  disease  char- 
iicterized  by  circular  spots  scattered  over  the 
thi<'hs,  arm's,  and  trunk,  and  occasionally  at- 
tended with  hemorrhage  from  the  mouth,  nos- 
trils, or  viscera,  and  great  debility  and  depres- 
sion of  spirits ;  a  variety  of  purpura  ;  ~-  also 
called  land  scurvy.  Dunfflisvn. 

PUR'PLE-TIN(?ED,  a.  Tinged  with  purple.  Pope. 

FUa'PiE-WOOD  (-wud),  n.  {Bot.)  The  wood  of 
the  Copaiba  publijiora  of  Guiana  ;  —  extensively 
used  for  making  the  ramrods  of  muskets.^rcAer. 

PiJR'PLISH,  a.    Somewhat  purple.  Boyle. 

PiJR'PORT,  n.  [Old  Fr.  purport;  Ft. pour,  for y 
and  porter,  to  carry.]  Design ;  tondeucy  ;  in- 
tent ;  import ;  meaning.  Spenser. 

PiJR'PORT,  t\  n.  [i.  puuportep;  pp.  prRPORT- 
INO,  PUHPORTEor]  To  tend  to  show  something ; 
to  intend ;  to  design  ;  to  mean.  Bacon. 

PiJR'PQSE  (pur'pos),  n.  [L.  propositum  ;  propo- 
no,  propositum,  to  place  before ;  pro,  before,  and 
pmio,  to  place  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  proposito ;  Old  Yt. pur- 
pose ;  Fr.  propos."] 

1.  That  which  one  se^a  before  himself  to  be 
reached  or  accomplished;  intention;  intent; 
design;  aim;  object;  view;  final  cause.  "Every 
purpose  of  the  Lord  ^hall  stand."        Jer.  li.  29. 

[The  people]  hired  counsellors  against  them,  to  frustrate 
their  purjMse.  Ezra  iv.  5. 

2.  End;  effect;  consequence.  "To  what 
pmposc  is  this  waste."  Matt.  xxvi.  8. 

3.  Instance  ;  example,     [r.]         U Estrange. 

4.  t Conversation ;  chat.  "She  in  pleasant 
purpose  did  abound."  Spenser. 

5.  A  kind  of  enigma  or  riddle  ;  a  cross  pur- 
pose. Burton. 

Of  purpose,  intentionally;  on  purpose.  "He  quit 
the  house  of  purpose."  Shak. — On  purpnue,  with  de- 
sign or  intention;  designedly;  intentionally.  "Ha 
travelled  the  world  on  purpose  to  converse  with  the 
most  learned  men."  Guardian. 
Sjm.  — See  Account,  .\im.  Design. 
PUR'POSE,  V.  a.     \i.  PURPOSED  ;  pp.  purposing, 

PURPOSED.] 

1.  t  To  set  forth.  Wicklife. 

2.  To  intend ;  to  design  ;  to  resolve.  "  What 
the  Lord  hath  purposed."  Isa.  xix.  12. 

1  have  7)«i7JOse(nt,  and  will  not  repent.  ■    Jer.  iv.  28. 

PiJR'POSE,  V.  n.  1.  To  have  an  intention  or  de- 
sign ;  to  intend ;  to  design  ;  to  mean. 

I  purponed  to  build  a  house  to  the  Lord.        1  King*  v.  5. 

2.  t  To  discourse  ;  to  converse.  Spenser. 

PiiR'POS-gD-LY,  ad.    Intentionally  ;  designedly. 

PUR'POSE-LipsS,  a.    Having  no  purpose  or  aim. 

PiJR'PQSE-LY,  ad.  By  design ;  by  intention  or 
purpose ;  intentionally."  Hooker. 

PiJR'PQS-gR,  n.  1.  fOne  who  sets  any  thing 
before.  Wickliffe. 

2.  One  who  purposes  or  intends. 

POR-PREST'URE,  n.  [Law  L.  purprestura,  from 
Law  Fr.  pourprendre,  to  take  away  entirely ; 
pour,  for,  and  prendre,  pris,  to  take.]  {Laic.) 
A  species  of  nuisance  consisting  of  enclosing 
or  building  on  land  that  should  be  common  or 
public  ;  —  also  written  pourpresture.        Burrill. 

PiJR'PRI^E  (piir'priz),  7i.  [Law  1,.  purprisum  ;  Fr. 
pourpris.]  {Law.)  A  close  or  enclosure  :  —  also 
the  whole  compass  of  a  manor.  Cowell. 

PUR'PU-R4,n.    [L.  — See  Purple.] 

1.  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  univalves  which  se- 
crete a  purple  dye  analogous  to  the  Tyrian  dye 
of  the  ancients.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Med.)  An  eruption  of  livid  spots  on  the 
skin,  caused  by  extravasated  blood,  and  attend- 
ed by  languor,  loss  of  muscular  strength,  and 
pain  in  the  limbs.  Lhmglison. 

PUR'PII-RATE,  n.  [Fr.]  (CAem.)  A  salt  formed 
of  purpuric  acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 

PiJR'PU-RATE,  a.    Relating  to  purpura.       More. 

PUR'PURE,  n.  {Her.)  Purple,  represented  by  di- 
agonal lines  from  the  left  to  the  right  side  of 
the  escutcheon.  Brande. 

PUR-PU'R^-AL,  a.     Purple,    [r.]  Akenside. 

Pl'R  PU'RIC,  a.     {Chem.)  Noting  a  purple  acid, 


obtained  by  treating  uric   or  lithic  aoid  with 
dilute  nitric  acid.  Henry. 

PiJR'Py-RINE,  n.  A  coloring  principle  obtained 
from  madder.  Ure. 

PiJRR,  n.  1.  The  low,  murmuring  sound  made  by 
a  cat;  pur.  —  See  Pur. 

2.  A  sea  lark.  Ainsworth. 

PURR,  V.  n.  \i.  PURRED  ;  pp.  purring,  purred.] 
To  murmur,  as  a  cat ;  to  pur.  — See  Pur. 

Dryden. 
PURRE,  n.    Ciderkin ;  water-cider.  Clarke. 

PUR'REE,  n.  A  coloring  matter,  supposed  to  be 
of  animal  origin,  of  a  dark  brown  exteriorly, 
but  presenting,  when  broken,  a  bright  orange- 
yellow.  It  is  brought  from  India,  and  hence 
the  pigment  yielded  by  it  is  called  Indian  yel- 
low. Miller.    Booth. 

PUR'RJNG,  n.    The  murmuring  noise  of  a  cat. 

PiJRSE,  n. '  [It.  borsa,  from  L.  bursa  (Gr.  Pvpoa), 
a  hide  ;  Sp.  bolso ;  Fr.  bourse.  —  Dut.  bews  ; 
Ger.  b/JTse ;  Dan.  bars ;  Sw.  bors.'] 

1.  A  small  bag  for  money.  Addison. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  ;  —  a  sum  of  money  of- 
fered as  a  prize,  as  in  a  horse-race.         Wright. 

3.  The  treasury,  as  of  a  nation.  Clarke. 

4.  In  Turkey,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pias- 
tres, or  £5  sterling  ($24.20).  Simmonds. 

5.  In  Persia,  the  sum  of  fifty  tomans  of  ten 
shillings  sterling  each  ($121).  Simmonds. 

Sword  arid  purse,  the  military  power  and  the  wealth 
of  a  nation.  Wright. 

PURSE,  V.  a.  \i.  PURSED  ;  pp.  PURSING,  pursed.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  purse.  Dryden. 

2.  To  contract  into  wrinkles  or  folds,  as  the 
mouth  of  a  purse. 

Thou  criedst. 
And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together.      Shak. 

PURSE,  V.  n.    To  steal  purses  ;  to  rob.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 
PURSE'— BEAr-^R,  n.  One  who  carries  the  purse. 

PURSE'FI)l,  n. ;  pi.  pursefuls.  As  much  as  a 
purse  will  hold.  Dryden. 

PURSE'— l66m,  n.  An  apparatus  used  by  ladies 
for  weaving  or  netting  purses.  Simmonds. 

PURSE'-NET,  n.  A  purse  made  of  network,  or  a 
net  of  which  the  mouth  is  drawn  together  by  a 
string,  like  a  purse.  Mortimer. 

PiJRSE'-PRIDE,  n.  Pride  which  springs  from 
wealth  ;  pride  of  money.  Bp.  Hall. 

PURSE'-PROtJD,  a.  Puffed  up  or  made  proud  with 
money  or  wealth  ;  proud  of  wealth.      Bp.  Hall. 

PURS'^R,  n.  1.  In  the  navy,  an  officer  who  keeps 
the  accounts  of  the  ship  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  also  has  charge  of  the  money,  provisions, 
clothing,  &c.,  on  board.  P.  Cyc.    Brande. 

2.  A  person  appointed  by  the  master  of  a  ves- 
sel to  take  charge  of  the  vessel's  books.  Bouvier. 

3.  {Mining.)  An  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  the  books,  and  discharge  the  accounts,  of 
a  mine.  Ansted. 

PURSE'-TAK-ING,  n.  The  act  of  stealing  a  purse 
or  purses.  Shak. 

PUR'SJ-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
pursy ;  shortness  of  breath.  Sherwood. 

t  PiJR'Sl  VE,  a.     Short-breathed ;  pursy.         Ash. 

t  PUR'SIVE-NESS,  n.    Pursiness.  Bailey. 

PiJRS'LAJN  (-Ijn),  w.  [h.  portulaca;  It.  porcella- 
na ;  Old  Fr.  pourcelaine.']  {Bot.)  Purslane.  — 
See  PuRSL.\NE.  IVisemath 

PURS'LANE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  name  of  succulent 
shrubs  or  herbs  of  the  order  Portulacea.  The 
only  important  species  is  Portulaca  oleracca, 
which  has  been  used  from  all  antiquity  as  a  pot- 
herb and  in  salads.  Lindley.     Loudon. 

PiJRS'LANE-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen 
African  shrub,  of  the  genus  Poriulacaria,  with 
leaves  resembling  those  of  purslane.     Loudon, 

PyR-SU'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  followed  or  pur- 
sued. Sherwood. 

PUR-SU'AL,  n.  The  act  of  pursuing;  pursuit. 
'^^  Qmck  pursual."     [r.]  Southey. 

PIJR-SU'ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  pursuing  or  follow- 
ing out ;  pursuit;  prosecution.         tip.  Taylor.- 


PUR-SU  'ANT,  a.  In  consequence  or  prosecution 
of  any  thing  ;  conformable.  Waterland. 

PUR-SU'ANT,.        ;„^.    Conformably  ;  in  conse- 
PL'R-SU'ANT-LY,  )  quence.  Swift. 

PUR-SUE'  (pur-8u'),  V.  a.  [L.  persequor ,  per, 
used  intensively,  and  sequor,  to  follow;  It.pro- 
seguire;  Sp.  prosequir;  Fr. pour suivre.]  [».  pur- 
sued ;  pp.  PURSUING,  pursued.] 

L  To  follow  with  a  view  to  overtake,  or  for 
some  end  ;  to  go  after ;  to  chase. 

When  Abram  heard  that  his  brother  was  taken  (aptive, 
he  armed  his  trained  servants, . . .  and  pxinnied  them  unto 
^»"-  Oen.  xiv.  14. 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies  when  substance  love  jmrsues; 

I'urmuny  that  that  flics,  and  flying  what  pursues.        Shak. 

2.  To  go  forward  in,  or  in  prosecution  of;  to 
carry  on  ;  to  keep  up  ;  to  prosecute  ;  to  continue. 

1  will  pursme 
This  ancient  story,  whether  false  or  true.  Dryden. 

3.  To  endeavor  to  obtain  or  attain. 

We  happiness pwrsuei  we  fly  from  pain.  Prior, 

4.  To  follow  as  an  example  ;  to  imitate. 

The  fame  of  ancient  matrons  you  pursue.         Driiden. 

5.  fTo  persecute.  Wickliffe. 
Syn.  — See  Follow, 

PUR-SUE'  (pur-su'),  v.  n.  1.  To  go  on ;  to  pro- 
ceed ;  to  continue  ;  to  persevere. 

I  have,  imrsues  Carneades,  wondered  chemists  should  not 
consider.  Boyle. 

2.  ( Law.)  To  follow  a  matter  judicially,  as  a 
complaining  party.  Burrill. 


PUR-SU'^R,  n.    1.  One  who  pursues. 
2.  {Scotch  Law.)  A  plaintiff. 


Milton. 
Burrill. 


PUR-SUIT',  n.     [Fr.  pourstdte.'] 

L  The  act  of  pursuing ;  chase;  pursuance. 

The  foe  at  hand. 
Whom  fled  we  thought,  will  save  us  long  purstdt.    Milton. 

2.  Endeavor  to  obtain  or  attain  ;  prosecution  ; 
as,  "  The  pursuit  of  knowledge." 

lie  concluded,  with  sighs  and  tears,  to  conjure  them  that 
they  would  no  more  press  him  to  give  his  consent  to  a  thing 
BO  contrary  to  his  reason, . . .  and  that  they  would  give  over 
further  pursuit  of  it.  Clarendon. 

3.  Employment ;  occupation  ;  commonly  in 
the  plural;  as,  "liiteTary  pursuits." 

PUR'SUJ-VAnT  (pur'swe-vant),  n.  [Ft.  poursui- 
vant ;  poiirsuivre,  to  pursue.  —  See  PitraSue.] 

1.  A  follower ;  an  attendant.  Goldinge. 

2.  A  state  messenger ;  an  attendant  on  the 
heralds.  Camden. 

The  pitrsinvants  came  next; 
And,  like  the  heralds,  each  his  scutcheon  bore.     Dryden. 

3.  {Her.)  In  the  Heralds'  College  of  Eng- 
land, a  kind  of  probationer  not  admitted  to  the 
full  privileges  of  the  college,  but  advanced  by 
succession  into  its  higher  offices.  Brande. 

PiJR'SY  (piir'se),  a.  [Fr  poussif;  pousse,  asth- 
ma, tVie  heaves.  —  Scot,  pursy. 1  Fat  and  short- 
breathed.    "Pwrsy  insolence."  Shak. 

PUR'T^-NANCE,  n.  1.  t-Any  thing  pertaining; 
appurtenance.  Brunne. 

Eat  not  of  it  [the  lamb]  raw,  nor  sodden  at  all  with  water, 
but  roast  with  fire;  his  head  with  his  legs,  and  with  the  jmi^ 
tenance  thereof.  Exod.  xii.  9. 

2.  The  pluck  of  an  animal.  Lyly. 

II  PU'RU-LENCE,    )  „_     [-L  purulentia  ;  It.  puru- 

II  PU'RU-LEN-CY,  )  fcnia;    Sp.    purulencia;    Fr. 

purulence.'\      {Med.)  Formation  or  secretion  of 

pus;  suppuration: — pus.  Duiiglison. 

II  PU'RU-LENT  [pu'ru-16nt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K. 
Sm.  Wr. ;  pur'ii-lent,  Ja.  C],  a.  [L. ptirtilentus ; 
pus,  puris,  pus  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  purulento ;  Fr.  puru- 
lent.]    Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  pus.  Bacon. 

II  PU'RU-LENT-LY,  ad.      In  a  purulent  manner. 

Coleridge. 

PUR-VEY'  (piir-va'),  v.  a.  [Fr.  pourvoir,  from  L. 
provideo ;  pro,  before,  and  video,  to  see.]     \i 

purveyed;  pp.   PURVEYING,  PURVEYED.] 

1.  To  provide  ;  to  furnish.  Spenser. 

His  house  with  all  convenience  viaa  purveyed.       Dryden. 

2.  To  procure  ;  to  obtain.  Thotnson. 

PUR-VEY'  (pur-va'),  v.  n.  To  purchase  or  supply 
provisions  ;  to  provide.  MiUon. 

PUR-VEY'ANCE  (piir-va'sins),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
purveying ;  procurement  of  provisions.  Johnson. 

2.  Victuals  ]irovided  ;  provision.         Spenser. 

3.  {Law.)  A  providing  of  necessaries  for  the 
king's  house,  —  a  right  formerly  enjoyed  by  the 
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crown  of  buying  up  provisions  at  an  appraised 
valuation  for  the  use  of  the  royal  household,  and 
also  of  forcibly  impressing  the  carriages  and 
horses  of  the  subject  to  do  the  king's  business 
on  the  public  roads  :  —  a  provision  ;  the  provis- 
ion of  a  statute  ;  a  statute.     Hytia/iaio.    Burrill. 

P^'R-VEY'QR  (p\ir-va'ur),  n.  1.  One  who  purveys 
or  supplies  provisions.  llarte. 

2.  A  procurer  ;  a  pimp.  Addison. 

3.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  An  officer  who  supplied 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  for  the  king's 
house.  Cowell. 

PUR'VIEVV  (pUr'vu),  n.  [Ft.  pourvu,  provided; 
pourcoir,  pourvu,  }o  provide,  to  purvey.] 

1.  t  A  proviso ;  a  condition.  Bacon. 

2.  The  body  of  a  statute,  as  distinguished 
from  the  preamble ;  the  providing  part  of  a 
statute.  Burrili. 

3.  Scope;  extent,  as  of  authority.       WriglU. 

4.  Superintendence,     [r.]  Ramsay. 

POs,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  vvov.']  {Med.)  A  thick, 
yellowish- white  secretion  from  inflamed  tex- 
tures, and  especially  from  the  areolar  mem- 
brane ;  purulent  matter ;  purulence.  Dunglison. 

PD'^gY-IiJM  (pu'ze-Izm),  n.  The  principles  of  a 
class  of  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  so 
termed  from  Dr.  E.  B.  Piisey,  professor  of  He- 
brew in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Their  views, 
in  relation  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
church,  are  exhibited  in  various  publications, 
especially  in  a  series  of  "  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  ; 
and  they  are,  in  many  particulars,  much  more 
assimilated  to  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  than  are  the  views  of  most  Protes- 
tants. Smart.     Ch.  Ob. 

PU'!jeY-ITE,  or  PO'spY-!sT,  n.  An  adherent  to, 
or  an  advocate  of,  Puseyism.  Smart. 

rdsu,  V.  a.     [L.puho  ;  It.  bussarc,  to  knock  ;  Fr. 

pousser,  to  push. — Gael,  puc,  puchd,  to  push  ; 

W.  pwtio.]   [i.  pusuED  ;  pp.  pushing,  pushkj).] 

L  To  press  against  with  force ;  to  endeavor  to 

move  by  a  thrust ;  to  force  or  drive  by  pressure. 

Now  they  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns, 
To  push  us  from  our  stools.  ShaJc. 

2.  To  Strike  with  a  thrust,  as  of  horns. 

If  the  oz  shall  ptu/t  a  man-servant  or  a  maid-servant. 

Exod.  xxi.  32. 

3.  To  urge  or  press  forward.  "  With  rules 
to  push  his  fortune."  Dnjden. 

Ambition  pushes  the  soul  to  such  actions  as  are  apt  to  pro- 
cure honor  to  the  actor.  Addvon. 

4.  To  enforce ;  to  press ;  to  drive  to  a  con- 
clusion. "  We  are  pushed  for  an  answer."  Stoift. 

5.  To  importune  ;  to  tease.  Johnson. 

P<)SH,  V.  n.    1.  To  make  a  thrust ;  to  thrust. 

A  calf  will  so  manage  his  head  as  though  he  would  niuA 
with  his  horns  even  bcfiire  they  shout.  Jiai/. 

2.  To  make  exertion  ;  to  endeavor. 

At  length. 
Both  sides  resolved  to  push,  we  tried  our  strength.      Drpden. 

3.  To  make  an  attack.  "  The  king  of  the  south 
shall  p>ish  at  him."  Dan.  xi.  40. 

4.  To  burst  out ;  to  rush.  Johnson. 

PUSH,   n.     1.   The   act   of  pushing  or  pressing 
against ;  pressure  ;  force  impressed.     Addison. 
So  great  was  tin-  puissance  of  his  punh. 
That  from  his  saddle  quite  he  did  him  bear.        Sl)en»er. 

2.  A  thrust,  as  wth  a  pointed  instrument. 
**  With  deadly  shot  and  push  of  pike."   Ktwlles. 

3.  Onset;  attack;  assault;  a  strong  eifort. 
"Pushes  against  truth."  IVatts. 

4.  Exigence  ;  trial ;  extremity  ;  emergency. 

Tis  common  to  talk  of  dying  for  a  friend;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  pii.*h,  't  is  no  more  than  talk.  L' Kttmnije. 

5.  [h. pustul:i,.^    A  pustule  ;  a  pimple,     [n.] 

Bacon. 
POsil'gR,  n.    One  who  pushes.  Sherwood. 

pOsh'ing,  p.  a.  Urging  on;  enterprising;  driv- 
ing; vigorous.  Johnson. 

Pusn'iNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  driving,  vigorous,  or  en- 
terprising manner.  Clarke. 

PUSH'-PTn,  n.  A  child's  play  in  which  pins  are 
pushed  alternately.  L' Estrange. 

t-PU'SIL,  a.     [\j.  pusiUus.']     Very  little.     Bacon. 

PC-S|I^LA-NTm'1-TY,  M.  [\..pusiUanimitaa;  It. 
pusillammit't ;    Sp.  pusilanimidad ;  Fr.  ptisilla- 


nimUe.]  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being  pu- 
sillunimous  ;  want  or  weakness  of  spirit ;  cow- 
ardliness ;  cowardice ;  timidity.  SitaJt. 

P(J-8|L-LAN'I-M008,  o.  f  L.  pusiOanimia  ;  puMl- 
lus,  very  little  {puaiia,  a  little  boy),  and  animua, 
the  mind ;  It.  pusilUminw ;  Sp.  pusilanirne ;  Fr. 
pusilianinie.]  Little-souled ;  having  no  spirit 
or  courage  ;  mean-spirited ;  faint-hearted ;  tim- 
id ;  timorous ;  cowardly.  Bacon. 

PU-8|L-LAN'I-Mo08-L,Y,  ad.  With  pusillanim- 
ity ;  cowardly.  '  Herbert. 

P0-S|L-LAN'|-MOV8-Nfi8S,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing pusillanimous ;  pusillanimity.  Johnson. 

PUSS,  n.  [Dut.  poes,  puss,  a  fur-tippct.  —  L.  pu- 
aa,  a  little  girl.  —  Gael,  i;  Ir.  pua,  a  cat.] 

1.  The  fondling  name  of  a  cat.  Watta. 

2.  The  sportsman's  name  for  a  hare.        Gag. 
"  The  name  piuia  is   bestowed   indifTerently  upon 

the  cat  and  tlie  bare."  Talbot. 

Pt)s'SY,  n.  [dim.  of  pusa.]  A  fondling  name 
for  a*  cat ;  a  puss.  Booth. 

PUST'U-LAR,  a.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  glandular 
excrescences  like  pustules  ;  pustulate.  Lotidon, 

PCsT'U-LATE,  »,  a.  [L.  pustulo,  puatttlatus.]  To 
form  into  pustules  or  blisters.  Stackhouae. 

pOst'V-LATE,  o.     [L.  pustulattts.]     (Bot.)  Pus- 
tular. Loudon. 
pOst'V-LAT-?D,  p.  a.    Formed  into  pustules. 

PUST-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  pustulatio.']  The  for- 
mation or  breaking  out  of  pustules.  Dunglison. 

PfJST'ULE  (pus'tui  or  punt'yul)  [pus'tul,  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm. ;  pus'rhul,  IV.  J.  ;  piis'chiSl,  S.],  m.  [L. 
4r  Sp.  pustul'i ;  pus,  pus  ;  It.  pustola  ;  Fr.  pus- 
iulc7\  (Med.)  An  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with 
an  inflamed  base,  containing  pus.      Dunglison. 

PtJST'U-LoDs,  a.  [Fr.  pt/stulcux.]  Full  of,  or 
covered  with,  pustules  ;  pustular  ;  pustulate. 

Cockeram. 

pOt,  v.  a.  ["  It  has  no  co^ate  in  the  other 
northern  languages,  unless  it  has  (and  it  may 
have)  its  origin  in  A.  S.  bidan  (Ger.  bieten), 
by  the  change  of  6  and  d  into  their  cognates  p 
and  t,  and  thus  mean,  to  bide  or  stay,  or  cause 
to  bide  or  stay.  Skinner  derives  from  Fr. 
bouter,  to  but  (as  a  ram),  to  push  or  drive  for- 
wards, which  G.  Douglas  writes,  to  put."  Rich- 
ardson. —  Lemon  refers  to  L.  pono,  positum,  to 
place.  —  Fr.  poser,  to  set.  —  W.  pictw,  to  push. 

—  Dan. putte,  to  put  something  into.]     [i.  put; 

pp.  PUTTING,  PUT.] 

1.  To  lay,  place,  set,  bring,  or  cause  to  be,  in 
any  position,  state,  station,  or  situation. 

The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden;  and 
there  he  put  the  mm  whom  he  had  formed.  Gen,  ii.  H. 

He  hath  jmt  my  brethren  far  from  mc.         Job  xiz.  \X 
This  question  asked  ;«</.»  mc  in  doubt.  MiUon. 

Ood  was  entreated  of  them,  because  they  put  their  trust 
In  him.  I  Chrou.  v.  20. 

Cyrus  . . .  made  a  proclamation  throughout  all  his  king- 
dom, and  put  it  also  in  writing.  2  Chron.  zxxvi.  'a. 

2.  To  apply,  as  in  any  effort,  exercise,  or  use. 

The  great  difference  in  the  notions  of  mankind  is  from  the 
different  use  they  put  their  faculties  to.  Loekt. 

3.  To  offer  for  consideration  ;  to  propose  ;  to 
present ;  to  state. 

We  are  not  putting  cases  of  dishonest  mem  . . .  we  are  put- 
ting cases  of  men  as  upright  as  ever  lived.  Macaulay, 

tig-  Hence  the  expiessiun  put  case.,  an  old  elliptical 
phrase,  signifying  suppose  the  case  to  be. 

4.  To  oblige ;  to  compel ;  to  force. 

We  ore  put  to  prove  things  which  can  hardly  be  made 
plainer.  Tillotinn. 

5.  To  throw  over  one's  own  head,  as  a  heavy 
stone.     [Scotland.]  Jamieaon. 

flfj|-  "  Put,  a  very  rommon  word  in  our  oldest  writ- 
ers, is  of  very  extensive  application  to  every  kind  and 
degree  of  motion.  It  is  used  .ts  our  derivativen  from 
L.  ponere  and  its  coinixtundM,  with  or  without  accom- 
panying prcpoHitionR."     RiehariLiou. 

To  put  about,  to  turn  round,  as  a  ship. —  To  put  a 
girdle  around  or  about,  to  go  or  travel  round.  Skak. 
Beau.  Sf  Fl.  —  To  put  Ay,  to  turn  off  or  away  ;  to  thrust 
aside.  —  To  put  doirn,  to  liafHe  ;  to  reprens  ;  to  crush  : 

—  to  degrade:  — to  confute To  put  forth,  to  pro- 
pose :  —  to  extend  :  —  to  emit,  as  a  sprtmting  plant ;  to 
bud;  to  shoot:  —  to  exert:  —  to  publish,  as  a  l>ook. 

—  To  put  in,  to  interposr:  —  to  drive;  to  liarhor  :  — 
(/;^ir.)  lo  place  in  due  form  before  a  court :  to  place 
among  the  records  of  a  court  ;  as,  *>  To  i>Hf  in  a  plea  or 
answer."  BurriU To  put  in  for,  tn  ofler  for.    SmmrL 


—  To  put  IN  operation,  to  five  action  or  effect  to.  Blaek. 
wood's  Mag.  —  '/'u  put  m  pruelue,  to  use,  to  ez«fcil«. 
Dryden. —  To  put  uff,  to  divetit  ;  to  lay  aside:— to 
defeat  or  delay  :  —  to  defer ;  to  procrutinate  :  —  to 
discard  :  —  to  pa«a  lallacioualy  :  —  to  vend  ;  U*  sell  ; 
u>  gut  rid  of :  —  to  piinh  from  llie  abore.  —  '/'•  put  •• 
ox  upon,  to  iiiiputv:  — to  inveat  with:  —  to  impose; 
to  inflict:  —  to  aiwume  ;  to  take:  —  to  forward;  to 
promote  :  — to  incite;  to  ioKtigate  :  —  (/.av.)  tu  reat 
upon  :  to  auliinit  to.  "  A  defendant  puU  hiniMlf  upt* 
the  country."  BurriU.  —  Tu  put  out,  to  place  at  inter- 
est :  —  to  extinguiah  :  —  to  emit,  as  a  plant : to  ex 

tend  ;  to  protrude  :  —  to  expel  ;  to  drive  from  :  —  to 
make  public  :  —  to  disconc4.Tt :  —  to  dislocate :  —  to  of- 
fend  ;  to  ditipleaso ;  to  anger.  "  The  captain'*  wife 
was  at  the  ollice  yesterday,  and  seemed  a  little  put 
out  aiNJUt  it."  Dickenji.  —  To  put  orrr,  to  refer  :—  to 
sail  over.    Smart.  —  To  put  to,  to  lay  by  :  —  to  aiMiist 

with  :  —  to  punish  by ;  to  refer  to ;  to  expose To  put 

to  I/,  to  distress  ;  to  |ierplex  ;  to  press  hard.—  To  put 

to  death,  to  kill To  put  tugrthrr,  to  accumulate  into 

one  sum  or  mass.  —  7o put  up,  to  start  from  cover  :  — 
to  hoard  ;  to  hide  :  —  to  expose  publicly  ;  as,  "  Thesa 
goods  are  put  up  to  sale":  — to  pass  unrevenged. 
"  Such  national  injuries  are  not  to  lie  put  up."  Jtddinon. 

JIS""  Used  with  various  other  preposition*,  it  baa 
(metaphorically  and  consequentially)  a  designation 
which  must  be  inferred  from  the  context."  Rich- 
ardson. 

pOt  [pat,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  R.  C. ;  pAt  or  pBt, 
W."],  r.  n. 

1.  To  move  ;  to  go  ;  to  proceed.  Bacon. 

Put  not 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  your  activity.  B.  Jonrom. 

Men-of-war  ready  to  put  to  sea.  Addirun. 

2.  To  shoot  or  germinate.  Bacon. 
tfS'  "  The  common  pronunciation  of  London  is  tlie 

first  sound  fput]  given  to  this  word  ;  but  injrel.-ind 
and  the  different  counties  of  England  it  is  pinerally 
pronounced  regularly,  so  as  to  rhyme  with  hut,  mut, 
&.C."     Walker. 

To  put  about,  {Jfaut.)  to  change  the  course  of  a  ves- 
sel so  as  to  bring  the  wind  on  the  other  side  ;  to  tack. 

—  To  put  forth,  to  leave  a  port :  —  to  germinate  ;  to 
shoot ;  to  bud.  "  Where  nettles  put  forth  in  abun- 
dance." Bacon.  —  To  put  in,  to  enter  a  (Kirt  or  hartwr. 
"  The  ship  put  in  at  Samos."  Pope.  —  ToofTer  aclaim. 
"  If  a  man  should  put  in  to  he  one  of  the  knights  of 
Malta."  Collier.  —  To  use  great  exertions  ;  to  stride  ; 
to  do  one's  utmost.  [Vulgar.]  —  To  put  in  fur,  to  offer 
one's  self  for  ;  to  be  a  candidate  for.  Uskrr.  —  To  put 
off,  to  leave  land,  as  a  vessel.  "  As  the  hackney-boal 
was  putting  off."  .Addison.  —  To  put  rn,  to  urge  mo- 
tion ;  to  drive  rapidly. —  To  put  over,  to  sail  over. 
Mbot.  —  To  put  up,  to  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate. 
L' Estrange.  —  To  take  abode  or  lodgings  ;  to  lodge. 
Sottthey. —  To  put  up  vith,  to  take  or  suffer  without 
resentment,  opposition,  or  dissatisfaction  ;  to  submit 
to.  "To  put  up  u-ith  an  affront."  "  To  put  up  with 
poor  entertainment."     Johnson. 

PUT  [pOt,  S.  IK.  P.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. :  pfit,  Ja.  C.].  n, 

1.  An  action  of  distress.  "  The  stag's  was  a 
forced  put."  L  Estrange, 

2.  A  game  at  cards.  Warttm. 

3.  A  rustic  ;  a  clown  ;  a  boor.         Bramston. 

PU'TA^;E,  »«.  [Old  Fr.  prUage;  putain,  a  harlot, 
from  It.  pM«a.]  {Old  Eng.  Lair.)  Fornication 
on  the  part  of  a  woman  ;  whoredom.        Bailey. 

PU-TA'.M(:iV,  n.  [L. ;  puto,  to  prune.]  {Bot.)  The 
stone  of  a  drupe,  or  the  shell  of  a  nut.       Gray. 

PU'TA-Nl§.M,  n.  [Tr.  putanisme ;  putain,  a  har- 
lot,  from  It.  putta.]  The  lewilness  or  the  trade 
of  prostitutes.  Bailey. 

PU'TA-TI  VE,  a.  [L.  piitatirua ;  pttlo,  putatua,  to 
suppose  ;  It.  ^r  Sp.  putatico  ;  Fr.  putati/.]  Sup- 
posed ;  reputed ;  conmionly  esteemed ;  not 
real.     "  Putative  friends."  Edir.  Hall. 

teg-  The  word  putatire  is  restricted  most  absurdly 
to  the  one  sole  word  father  [putatire  father  of  a  child], 
in  a  question  of  doubtful  affiliation.     lie  (iuincrf. 

Pt'TCn'rCK,  n.  A  fragrant  root  fotind  in  the 
northern  part  of  India,  and  exported  to  China, 
where  it  is  burnt  as  incense;  —  also  written 
putchock.  Eng.  Cye. 

PU'Tp-AL,  n.  [L.  puiealx  pttttnu,  a  well.]  An 
enclosure  surrounding  the  mouth  of  a  well ;  a 
well-curb.  n'eaJr. 

t  PU'Tp-RV,  M.  [.Sp.  puteria  ;  puta,  a  harlot ;  It. 
putta,  a  harlot.]    Harlotry ;  whoredom.  Chaucer. 

PU'TID,  a.  [L.  putidus  ;  putro,  to  stink  ;  Fr.  om- 
tide.]    Mean  ;  vile  ;  low.     [u.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

P^-TlD'l-Ty.   )  „.      The   state  of  being  putid; 
Pi;'T|I>-.Nft8S,  >  meanness;  vileness.  [n.J  Bmley. 

POt'l6o,  II.    {Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  for  supi 
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porting  the  planks  of  a  scaffold,  one  end  of 
which  rests  on  the  ledge  of  the  scaffold,  and  the 
other  in  a  hole  left  in  the  wall.  Brande. 

PUT'-OFF,  n.     An  excuse  ;    an  evasion  ;   a  pre- 
text for  delay.  King  James. 
t  PUTOUR,  n.     [It.  pittta.']    A  harlot.      Chmtcer. 

Py-TRED'l-NOUS,  a.  [It.  putredinnso,  from  L. 
put  redo,  rottenness  ;  Sp.  putredinal,  putrido] 
Stinking ;  rotten  ;  putrid.  Floyer. 

ru-TR?-FAc'TION,  n.  [It.  putrefazione ;  Sp. 
pxdrefaccwn ;  Fr  putrefacti(m.'\ 

1.  The  process  or  the  state  of  putrefying ;  rot- 
tenness.  "  Vegetable  p«<r(?/ac^zoM."  Arhuthnot. 

2.  (Cfiem.)  The  spontaneous  change  of  azo- 
tized  organic  substances  in  contact  with  air  and 
moisture,  and  at  a  certain  temperature,  into  new 
and  less  complex  compounds,  usually  attended, 
especially  in  the  case  of  animal  substances, 
with  the  extrication  of  fetid  gases.         Gregory. 

PU-TRp-FAC'T|VE,  a.  [\t.  piUrrfattivo  ;  Sp.  ;?»- 
trefuctivo ;  Fr.  putrfifactif.\  Pertaining  to,  or 
causing,  putrefaction.  Wiseman. 

PU-TRP-FAc'TIVE-NKSS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
putrefactive.  Scott. 

PU'TRf-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  putrefacio;  piitreo,  to  be 
rotten,  and  facto,  to  make  ;  It.  putrefare  ;  Sp. 
pitdrir;    Fr.  piity-efier.]       [i.  ruTUEFiED  ;   pp. 

PUTREFYING,  PLTREFIED.] 

1.  To  make  rotten  or  putrid,  as  an  animal  or 
a  vegetable  substance.  Arbidhnot. 

2.  To  corrupt  with  rottenness  ;  to  make  foul. 

To  keep  them  here. 
They  would  but  stink,  and  putrefy  the  air.  Shak. 

PU'TRf-FY,  V.  n.    To  become  rotten  ;  to  rot. 

PU-TRES'CpNCE,  n.  [It.  ptdrescenza  ;  Sp.  pudri- 
cion.']  The  state  of  putrefying  or  rotting  ;  pu- 
tridity ;  rottenness.  Browne. 

Py-TRES'C^NT,  a.  [L.  putresco,  pidrescens,  to 
grow  or  become  rotten.]  Growing  rotten  or  pu- 
trid; undergoing  putrefaction; — pertaining  to 
putrefaction.  Arbuthnot. 

Py-TRES'C|-BLE,  a.  That  may  putrefy  or  become 
rotten  ;  susceptible  of  putrefaction.       Greoory. 

PlI'TRJD,  a.  [Gr.  -niOio,  to  rot;  Sanso.  p'lj,  to 
stink.  — L.  putridus  ;  putreo,  to  be  rotten  ;  It. 
(Sf  Sp.  pidrido  ;  Fr.  putride.] 

1.  Decomposed,  as  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  rotten  ;  corrupt ;  putrified.  "  Putrid 
blood."  Waller. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding  from,  putre- 
faction ;  putrescent.  Wright. 

3.  (Med.)  Noting  certain  affections  in  which 
the  matters  excreted  and  the  transpiration  it- 
self exhale  a  smell  of  putridity,  —  particularly, 
noting  a  kind  of  fever ;  typhus.  Dunglison. 

Putrid  fever  is  that  kind  offerer,  &c.  (Juinci/. 

Py-TRTl)'[-TY,  H.     [It.  piitriditn  ;  Sp.  piidricion  ; 

Fr.  putridtie.]     The  state  of  being  putrid  ;  pu- 

tridness ;  rottenness.  Dunglison. 

PU'TRID-NESS,  n.  Rottenness;  putridity.  Floyer. 

PU-TRt-FJ-cA'TION,  M.  State  of  becoming  rotten; 
putrefaction,  [r.]  Confut.  of  N.  Shaxton,  1546. 

PU'TR|-LA(,;E,  n.  [Fr.]  Animal  matter  partially 
decomposed.  Hoblyn. 

tPfj'TRY,  a.    Rotten  ;  putrid.  Marston. 

PUT'TER,  n.    Ond  who  puts.  L'Estrange. 

PUT'TpR,  V.  n.    To  trifle.  —  See  Potter. 

PUT'TpR-ON,  n.  An  inciter ;  an  instigator.  Shak. 

PUT'TpR-OiyT,  n.  Formerly,  one  who  deposited 
money  on  going  abroad,  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing great  interest  on  his  return.  Shak. 

PUTTING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  puts. 

2.  Formerly,  in  Scotland,  a  game  which  con- 
sisted in  throwing  a  heavy  stone  with  the  hand 
raised  above  the  head.  Jamieson. 

PUT'TJNG-STONE,  n.  A  heavy  stone  used  in 
the  game  of  putting.     [Scotland.]        Jamieson. 

PUTTOCK,  n.    [1,.  bideo.  Skinner.'] 

1.  A  hawk  or  kite.  Shak. 

2.  (Natd.)  t  A  futtock.  Phillips. 

PUT  Ty,  n.  1.  An  oxide  of  lead  and  tin  ;  —  used 
for  polishing  glass,  stones  and  metals.  Bigelow. 


2.  A  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  powdered 
chalk ;  —  used  by  glaziers.  Bigelow. 

Soft  pvtty,  a  kind  of  putty  which  does  not  harden, 
cuniposed  of  pulverized  chalk,  or  whiting,  and  sper- 
maceti oil. 

PUT'TY,  V.  a.    To  cement  or  fill  with  putty.  Ash. 

PUT'TY-KNIFE,  n.  A  blunt  knife  for  spreading 
or  putting  on  putty.  Simmonds. 

PUY.    See  PoY.  Todd. 

fPUZ'zpL,  n.  \\t.  puzzolente,^t\ij.  Minsheu.] 
A  filthy  drab.  Sticbbes. 

POz'ZLE  (piiz'zl),  ».  a.  [From  pose.  Skinner. — 
See  Pose.]  \i.  puzzled  ;  pp.  puzzling,  puz- 
zled.] 

1.  To  perplex  ;  to  embarrass ;  to  bewilder ; 
to  confound  ;  to  confuse  ;  to  pose  ;  to  put  to  a 
stand. 

Your  presence  needs  mnst  pvzzle  Antony.  Sltak. 

He  is  perpetually  puzzled  and  perplexed  amidst  his  own 

blunders.  Addison. 

2.  To  make  intricate;  to  entangle.  "Men  of 
subtle  tempers  and  puzzled  politics."         Tatler. 

The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 

Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplexed  with  error.      Addison. 

Syn. —  Puzzlrd  by  difficult  questions  ;  perplezed  by 
conflicting  opinions  or  statements ;  confounded  by 
what  is  unintelligible  ;  bewildered  in  a  pathless  desert ; 
embarrassed  with  debt  or  difficulties  ;  entangled  in 
lawsuits  or  contests. 

PUZ'ZLE,  V.  n.    To  be  bewildered  or  perplexed. 

A  puzzling  fool,  that  heeds  nothing.  L'Kstrange. 

PIJZ'ZLE    (piiz'zl),  n.      1.    That  which  puzzles ; 

embarrassment ;  perplexity ;  a  riddle.      Bacon. 

2.  A  toy  to  try  ingenuity.  Simmonds. 

PUZ'ZLE-HEAD'PD,  a.  Having  the  head  full  of 
confused  notions.  Johnson. 

PUZ'ZLgR,  n.     One  who  puzzles.  Johnson. 

PUZ'ZLJNG, JO.  a.    Perplexing;  confusing. 

PUZ'ZHNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  puzzling  manner. 

PUZ  ZO-LAN,        J  ^_      ^   porous,    volcanic    sub- 
PtJZ-ZO-LA'NA,  V  stance.  —  See  Pozzuolana. 
PUZ-ZO-LA'NO    1  Smart.     Simmonds. 

PYC'NITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  massive  columnar  vari- 
ety of  topaz,  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
fluorine.  Dana. 

PYC'N0-D6NT,  n.  [Gr.  -nvKi^i,  thick,  and  d^oi(, 
didvTOi,  a  tooth.]  (Pal.)  One  of  a  family  of 
fossil  fishes  having  thick  teeth.  Brande. 

PYC'^rg-DtJS,  n.  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  pla- 
coid  fishes  having  teeth  resembling  a  pave- 
ment. Agassiz. 

P"YC'NO-STYLE,  n.  [It.  picnostilo,  from  Gr.  TtVKvdg, 
close,  compact,  and  arv'/.o  ,  a  pillar;  Fr.  pycno- 
style.^  (Arch.)  An  arrangement  of  columns  in 
which  the  intercoluniniations  are  equal  only  to 
one  diameter  and  a  half  of  the  colunms.  Brande. 

PY-cgM'-g-Ti'j\rM,  m.  pi. 

(Ornith.)  A  sub-family 
of  dentirostral  birds  of 
the  order  Passeres  and 
family  Turdida ;  bulbuls. 
Gray, 
PYE.    See  Pie. 

PYE'BALD.    See  Piebald. 


Pycnotus  goiaver. 


Todd. 

PY'GARG,  n.  [Gr.  ir6ynpyof  ;  -rvyf],  the  rump,  and 
dpyos,  white  ;  L.  pygargus  ;  Fr.  pygarguc.'] 

1.  A  kind  of  eagle  with  a  white  tail.  Johnson. 

2.  A  quadruped  with  white  buttocks.  "The 
wild  goat  and  the  pygarg."  Detd.  xiv.  5. 

Py-GAR'CyS,  n.     [L.]     A  pygarg.  Wright. 

PyG-ME'AN   [pig-mS'^n,  S.  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr.  ; 

plg'tii§-?in,  P.],  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
a  pygmy  ;  dwarfish;  small;  pygmy.  Arbuthnot. 

P"VG'MY,  n.  [Gr.  miyitaloi  ;  iruyii^,  a  fist,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckles  (about  13.^ 
inches);  L.  pygmtevs;  It.  iSr  Sp.  pigmeo;  Fr. 
pygmec]     [Written  also  pigmy.] 

1.  One  of  an  ancient  fabulous  race  of  dwarfs 
said  to  have  been  constantly  at  war  with  the 
cranes  by  which  they  were  always  defeated. 

a^  According  to  Homer  they  dwelt  on  the  banks 
of  Oceanus  ;  by  later  writers  they  are  usually  placed 
near  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  near  Thule,  and  on  the 
east  of  the  Ganges.     fV.  SmiOi. 


[Gr.  mip,  fire,  a?.Xog,  other, 
{Min.)  A  white  or  a  grecn- 


Pugmies  are  pyginies  still,  though  perched  on  Alps, 

And  jiyiamids  are  pyramids  in  vales.  Young. 

2.  A  dwarf ;  any  thing  little.  Johtison. 

3.  {Zo'il.)  A  species  of  ape  ;  the  chimpanzee  ; 
Simia  trojlodytes  of  Blu'menbach.  Brande, 

PYG'My,  a.  Dwarfish  ;  small ;  pygmean.  Bentley. 

PYL'A-GORE,  n.  [Gr.  nvXaybpai;  XlvXai,  Pylfe, 
Thermopyla;,  and  ayfi'pw,  to  assemble  ;  Fr.  pyla- 
gore.]  {Grecian  Ant.)  A  delegate  or  representa- 
tive of  a  city  sent  to  the  council  of  Amphicty- 
ons,  held  near  Thermopylaj.  Mitford. 

PY-L6r'JC,  a.  [It.  pilorico ;  Ft. pilorique.]  {Anat.) 
"Pertaining  to  the  pylorus.  Dunglison. 

py-LO'Rys,  n. ;  pi.  py-Lo'Ri.  *  [Gr.  mO.topiii ;  TrbXn, 
a  gate.]  {Anat.)  The  lower  or  right  orifice  of 
the  stomach.  Dunglison. 

fVY'ON-lNG§,n.  pi.  Works  of  pioneers.  Spcn^ser. 

PY'OT,  n.    The  magpie.  — See  Piet.  Booth. 

PYR'A-CANTH,  n.  {Bot.)  The  evergreen  thorn; 
Cratagus  pyracantha.  Mason. 

PyR-A^'lD,  n.  [Gr.  irKp,  fire.]  (CAem.)  An  acid 
derived  from  some  organic  substance  by  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  action  of  heat.  Hoblyn. 

PY'RAL,  rt.    Pertaining  to  a  pyre,    [r.]     Browne. 

PyR-AL'LO-LlTE,  n. 
and  7.(0of,  a  stone.] 

ish  variety  of  pyroxene  composed  essentially  of 
silica,  magnesia,  and  water  ;  —  so  called  in  al- 
lusion to  the  change  of  color  it  presents  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  fire.  Dana. 

PYRAME,  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  water-spaniel.  Booth. 

PYR'A-MID,  n.  [Gr.  irvpapif,  nvpajiliof  ;  L.  pyra- 
mis  ;  It.  4f  Sp.  piramide  ;  Fr.  pyramide.  —  An 
Egyptian  word.     Liddell  Sj  Scott.} 

1.  {Geom.)  A  poly- 
hedron bounded  by  a 
polygon,  called  the 
base,  having  any  num- 
ber of  sides,  and  by 
triangles  meeting  in  a 
common  point,  called  the  veitex. 

2.  A  structure  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid ;  as, 
"  The  pyramids  of  Egypt." 

3.  {Anat.)  A  small  bony  projection  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum.  Dunglison. 

4.  (Bot.)  The  American  calumba ;  Indian 
lettuce  ;  golden  seal :  meadow  pride  ;  Frasera 
Caroliniensis.  Dunglison. 

Jixis  of  a  pyramid,  ?kV\T\e  drawn  from  the  vertex  to 
the  centre  of  the  base.  —  Right  pyramid,  or  regular 
pyramid,  a  pyramid  whose  base  is  a  regular  polygon, 
arid  in  which  a  perpendicular,  let  fall  from  the  vertex 
to  the  base,  passes  through  the  centre.  A  rejiular 
■  pyramid  bounded  by  four  equilateral  triangles  is 
called  a  tetrahedron. iltitude  of  a  pyraviid,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  vertex  to  the  plane  of  the  base.  — Con- 
rex  surface  of  a  pyramid,  the  sum  of  the  triangles 
wliich  meet  at  the  vertex.  —  Frustum  of  a  pyra- 
mid, the  part  included  between  the  base  and  a  plane 
cutting  it  parallel  to  the  base.  If  the  cutting  plane  is 
obli(|ue,  the  part  between  that  plane  and  the  base  is 
called  a  truncated  pyramid. —  Pyramids  are  triangular, 
quadrangular,  &c.,  according  as  their  bases  are  tri- 
angles, quadrilaterals,  pentagons,  &c.  Davies  S[  Peck. 

Py-RAM'J-DAL,  rt.  \li.  piramidale;  Sp.  pirami- 
dal ;  Fr.  pyramidal.]  Relating  to,  or  formed 
like,  a  pyramid  ;  pyramidical.  Wotton. 

Pyramidal  vumbers,  a  series  of  numbers  formed  from 
polygonal  numbers  by  the  same  rules  that  jwlygonal 
numbers  are  formed  from  arithmetical  progressions  ; 
figurate  numbers.  — See  Polygonal  Numbers  and 
Figurate  Numbers. 


Forms  of  pyramids. 


PY-RAM'I-DAL-LY,  ad. 

means  of,  a  pyramid. 

PYR-A-MlD'|C,  I  a. 


In  the  form  of,  or  by 
Browne. 

a.    Relating  to,  or  like,  a 
PYR-A-MIU'!-CAL,  S  pyramid;  pyramidal.  Locke. 

PlfR-A-MlD'l-OAL-Ly,  ad.  In  the  form  ojf  a  pyr 
amid.     "  They  rise'pyramidically." 

pyr-a-mId'i-cal-ness,  n 

pyramidical. 

PY-rAM'1-DoTd,  n.  [Gr.  mnanU,  a  pyramid,  and 
VWoc,  form.]  {Geom?)  A  solid  formed  by  the  ro- 
tation of  a  semi-parabola  about  its  base  or  great- 
est ordinate  ;  the  parabolic  spindle.        Ilutton. 

fPYR'jI-MIS,  n.;  p\.  ry-RAM' r-Dt:?.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  mpa/iii,  nvpa/At.]    A  pyramid.  Bacon, 


Broome. 

The  state  of  being 
Scott. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  (J,  Y,  long:   A,  6,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  Q,  y,  y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL;    h£iR,  HER: 
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Pf  R'A-MOId,  n.    A  pyramidoid.    [n.]        Ogiltie. 

V\-KAVL'{f\l>-l.l'r¥.,  n.  [Or.  wPip,  fire,  and  apyi^- 
'lo(,  clay.]  {Mill.)  An  altered  variety  of  iolite 
of  argillaceous  odor  and  prismatic  form.  Dana. 

PVRE,  n.  [Gr.  irupd  ;  irBp,  fire  ;  L.  pyra  ;  It.  4f  Sp. 
/>»ro.]     A  pile  to  be  burnt ;  a  funeral  pile. 

For  nine  Innff  nifiht*.  thrniigh  all  tlic-  iliiaky  air, 

The  pure$  thick-flum  ng  sliot  a  itlainal  Klure.  Pope. 

PY-RE'NA,  n.  [Gr.  Trvptiv,  irvpr)ya(,  the  Stone  of 
stone  fruit.]  (Bot.)  A  seed-like  nutlet  or  stone 
of  a  small  drupe.  Gray. 

Pi?R-?-NE'AN,  a.  Relating  to  the  Pyrenees, 
mountains  in  Spain.  Earnshaw. 

p1?^R-P-NE'ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  black,  or  a  grajish- 
black  variety  of  garnet,  composed  of  silica, 
lime,  and  peroxide  of  iron; — so  named  from 
the  Pyrenees,  among  which  it  occurs.        Dana. 

PY-R6T'1CS,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  pyretique,  from  Gr.  irvpi- 
Tdi,  fever;  irSp,  fire.]  {Med.)  Medicines  for  fe- 
vers ;  febrifuges.  Smart. 

PifR-5-T("5l/0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  vvpfrds,  a  fever,  and 
X6yo(,  a  discourse ;  It.  piretoloyia  ;  Fr.  pyrtolo- 
gieJ]  {Med.)  The  doctrine  of,  or  a  treatise  on, 
fevers.  Dunglison. 

PY-RF.X'J-A,  n.  [Gr.  irvniaata,  to  be  feverish.] 
{Med  )  t^ever  ;  febrile  disease.  Dunglison. 

PY-RftX'l-AL,  rt.   Pertaining  to  fevers  ;  pyrexical; 

"febrile ;  feverish.  Clarke. 

PY-r6x'I-CAL,  a.    Pyrexial ;  febrile.    Emerson. 

rVR'GOM,  n.  [Fr.  pyrgome.]  {Min.)  A  dingy 
variety  of  s.ihlite.  Dana. 

PYR-HE-LI-6m'5-T5R,  n.  {Or.  irPp,  fire,  t,ho(,  the 
sun,  and  nirpov,  a  measiire.J  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  intensity  of  heat  in  the  sun's 
rays ;  actinomcter.  Nichol. 

P^R'J-FORM,  a.  [L.  pi/rum,  a  pear,  anA  forma,  a 
form.]     Shaped  like  a  pear.  P.  Cyc. 

PYR-l-TA'CEOUS  (plr-p-ta'shns,  66),  o.  Pertain- 
ing to  pyrites  ;  pyritic.  Clarke. 

PtR'lTE,  n. ;  pi.  pfR'iTEs.     {Min.)  Pyrites. 

KS"  This  Anelicized  form  of  this  word,  though 
modern,  is  now  in  good  use.     Smart. 

PY-RI'TE§  [|>e-rl't«z,  S.  ./.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  p?- 
rl'tSz  or  plr'e-tez,  W.  P.],  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [Gr. 
mpiTiK,  of  or  in  fire ;  7r5p,  fire.]  The  name  of 
a  class  of  crystalline  minerals  consisting  of  sul- 
phur combined  with  iron,  copper,  nickel,  or  tin, 
of  a  metallic  lustre,  white,  bronze-yellow,  and  of 
various  other  colors  ;  —  first  applied  to  iron  py- 
rites, or  bisulphuret  of  iron,  in  allusion  to  its 
striking  fire  with  steel.  Dana.     Lyell. 

Its'  "  This  word  is  accented  on  the  second  syilable 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Shoridan,  Barclay,  Railey,  and 
Penning  ;  and  on  the  first  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  Entirk.  Pyri'tes  is  the  analogical 
pronunciation  ;  for,  as  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  iriz/nrr/s,  and  the  Latin  pyrites,  (both  with  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate,  and  preserving  the  form 
of  their  originals,)  it  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the 
same  syllable."     Walker. 

PY-RIT  |C,         }  ^^   Relating  to,  consisting  of,  or 
PY-RIT'I-CAL,  )  resembling,  pyrites.  Cleaveland. 

PtR-l-TlF'eR-oOs,«r.  [Eng.  pyrites,  and  L./ero, 
to  bear.]    Containing,  or  producing,  pyrites. 

Eaton. 

Pf  R-l-TfiL'O-QfY,  n.  [Eng.  pyrites,  and  Xiyoi, 
a  discourse.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  py- 
rites. Clarke. 

Pf  R'l-ToOs,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of, 
pyrites  ;  pyritic.  P.  Cyc. 

PYRO—.  [Gr.  irijp,  iruprff,  fire.]  A  prefix  used  in 
chemistry  to  denote  that  the  substance,  in  the 
name  of  which  it  occurs,  is  a  product  obtained 
by  subjecting  some  other  substance,  as  an  or- 
ganic acid,  to  the  action  of  heat.  Booth. 

PYr-Q-A-c£t'|C-SP1r'|T,  n.  {Chem.)  A  lim- 
pid, colorless,  inttammable  liquid,  of  an  agreea- 
ble, ethereal  odor,  and  pungent  taste  ;  acetone  ; 
mesitic  alcohol; — obtained  by  passing  the  va- 
por of  strong  acetic  acid  through  a  porcelain 
tube  heated  to  dull  redness.    Graham.     Miller. 

PtR-Q-A^'lD,  n.  {Chem.)  An  acid  made  by  sub- 
jecting another  acid  to  heat.  Brnnde. 

PY-PdB'0-rJ,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  m'pofliXn,  arrows  tipped 
with  fire ;  irBp,  vrapdf,  fire,  and  li6XXb>,  to  throw.] 
Firo-balls,  used  by  the  ancients.  Stocqtteler. 


PtR'Q-jCHLORE,  n.  [Gr.  »riip,  fire,  and  ;^Ja>»/<(, 
greenish-yellow.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  chiefly 
composed  of  columbic  acid  or  of  titanic  acid 
(sometimes  of  both),  protoxide  of  cerium,  and 
lime  ;  microlite ;  —  so  named  from  its  becoming 
yellowish-green  under  the  blowpipe.  Dana. 

PYR-9-CiT'R|C,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained by  exposing  citric  acid  under  certain 
conditions  to  the  action  of  heat.  Miller. 

Pf  R-Q-5-L£c'TR|C,  a.  [Gr.  irCp,  fire,  and  Eng. 
electric.^  Rendered  electric,  or  electro-polar, 
by  heat,  as  certain  crystals.  Dana. 

PtR-Q-P-LgC-TRl^'l-TY,  n.  Electricity  devel- 
oped by  heat,  as  m  certain  crystals.  Dana. 

Pf'^R-0-oAL'K|C,  a.  {^Chem.)  Noting  a  feeble 
aci(i  obtained  in  brilliant  plates  by  the  sublima- 
tion of  gallic  acid  and  certain  other  bodies  ;  — 
much  used  in  photographic  operations.    Miller. 

P^R'O-^fiN,  n.  [Gr.  irBp,  nv^(,  fire,  and  yivv6ii>, 
to  produce.]     The  electric  fluid.  Lake. 

PY-RO(?'e-NOUS,  a.  Noting  ancient  melted 
rocks  ;  produced  by  fire  ;  igneous.         Phillips. 

PY-R("')L'.\-TRY,  H.  [Gr.  irDp,  fire,  and  Xarpu'a, 
worship.]     Adoration  or  worship  of  fire.  Young. 

PYR-Q-LIg'N^-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  irEp,  fire,  and  ligne- 
tis,  wooden  ;  lignum,  wood.!  Noting  a  crude 
acetic  acid,  obtained  by  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  wood  in  iron  retorts,  and  containing 
wood,  naphtha,  tarry  matters,  &c.  Miller. 

PYR-0-LIG'N(C,  a.     Pyroligneous.         Hamilton. 

PYR-O-lIg'NITE,  n.  A  name  formerly  applied 
to  a  supposed  compound  of  pyroligneous  acid 
and  a  base. 

PyroHsrnite  of  iron,  a  name  applied  to  a  dark  brown 
solution  romposed  of  the  acetate  of  the  protoxide  of 
iron  and  a  ((uantity  of  tarry,  oily,  and  spirituous  mat- 
ters produced  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  ; 
iron-liquor ;  —  used  iis  a  mordant.  Pamell. 

PYR-O-lIg'NOIIS,  a.    Pyroligneous.  Vre. 

Pi?R-0-LlTH'lC,  a.  [Gr.  jrDp,  fire,  and  mot,  a 
stone.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  in 
combination  with  ammonia  by  distilling  lithic  or 
uric  acid,  and  called  also  pyro-uric  acid.  Henry. 

PY-ROL'O-^IST,  n.  One  who  investigates,  or  is 
skilled  in,  the  laws  of  heat.  Wright. 

PY-ROL'Q-QJY,  n.  [Gr.  TrBp,  Trupiif,  fire,  and  X6yo<:, 
a  discourse.]     A  treatise  on  heat.  Smart. 

PYR-O-LU'SITE,  n.  [Gr.  vT,p,  fire,  and  Xiw,  Uoto, 
to  wash.]  (Min.)  A  dark-colored  mineral,  often 
crystalline,  consisting  of  sesc^uioxide  of  man- 
ganese and  oxygen  :  —  extensively  used  to  dis- 
charge the  brown  and  green  tints  of  glass, 
whence  it  takes  its  name.  Datui. 

PYR-0-M.\'LATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed 
of  pyromalic  acid  and  a  base.  WriglU. 

PYR-O-MA'LJC,  a.      [Gr.  m-p,  fire,  and  iifiXov  (L. 

.  malum),  an  apple.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
obtained  in  the  form  of  sublimated  crystals  by 
heating  malic  acid  out  of  contact  of  air.  Henry. 

PYR'Q-MAN-CY  [pIr'o-m5n-s?,  W.  J.  F.  Sm.  Wr.; 
pl'ro-mSn-s9,  S.  E.  Ja.  K. ;  p^-rSm'^n-s?  or  plr'o- 
iii^n-se,  P.],  n.  [Gr.  irvponnvnia  ;  itup,  irupdj,  fire, 
and  fiavTfia,  divination  ;  It.  pironianzia  ;  Sp.  pi- 
romancia  ;   Fr.  pyromanrie.]  Divination  by  fire. 

There  are  four  kindn  of  divination:  hydrontancy.  fmro- 
wancy,  acromaiicy,  geomancy.  Aylifie. 

PtR'p-MAiN-TIC,   M.      One   who    practises    pyro- 
mancy. Herbert. 
P?^R-Q-MAN'TJC,  rt.     Pertaining  to  pyromancy. 

PY-RO-M'e-TpR  [p?-r8m'?-t9r,£n'.  A'.  Sm.  Crabb, 
Wr.;  pl'ro-me-t?r,  4/ifi.],  «.  [Gr.  tiip,  fire,  and 
ftfrpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing degrees  of  heat  too  high  to  be  measured 
by  common  thermometers,  as  the  heat  of  fur- 
naces. Daniell. 
4fS"The  most  accurate  pnrontrter  is  that  of  Daniell, 
which  consists  of  a  small  rod  of  iron  or  platinum  ron- 
taiiieil  in  a  cylindrical  cavity  drilled  longitudinally  in 
a  8<|uare  bar  of  black  load  ware.  The  metallir  r<Ki  is 
surmounted  by  a  short  rod  of  porcelain,  called  the 
index,  which  protrudes  upwards  tlm>ucii  a  ring  of 
platinnm  on  the  top  ol'  the  bar,  and  is  tightened  by  a  1 
little  wedge  of  |M>rrelain  driven  thniugh  the  ring.  f)n  i 
submitting  the  wliolo  to  the  heat  to  be  measured,  the 
protrusion  of  the  index  is  increased  by  the  excess  of  i 
the  expansion  of  the  metallic  rod  above  that  of  the 
black  lead.  This  excess  is  accurately  determined,  af-  1 
ter  the  instrument  has  been  cooled,  by  means  of  a 


scale  whose  indication*  am  comparable  with  Iboaeol 
a  common  llivrmonK-ler.     MiUrr. 

Pi:R-Q-.MfiT'R|.;,         )  „.      Relating  to  the  py 
Pf  R-9-.Mf:T'RI-(;AL,  >  romctcr  or  to  pyrometry. 

PY-R<'t.\l'e-TRY,  n.  The  measurement  of  heat,  or 
the  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat.  Craig. 

PtR-O-MORPUlTE,  n.  [Gr.  »•>,  fire,  and  »o«M, 
form.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed  essentially 
of  phosphate  of  lead  and  chloride  of  lead;  — 
so  called  in  allusion  to  the  crystalline  fonn  a»- 
sumed  by  the  melted  globule  on  cooling.  iJana. 

PtR-9-MU'CATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed 
of  pyromucic  acid  and  a  base.  Gregory. 

PtR-O-.MO'ClC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  brilliant  white  scales  by 
the  distillation  of  mucic  acid.  Gregory, 

PtR'QPE,  n.  [Gr.  in;p<iBi?c,  fiery-eyed;  irf.p,  fire, 
and  (Si^,  the  eye.]  {Min.)  A  transparent  or 
translucent  mineral  of  a  blood-red  color,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  silex,  alumina,  and  magnesia ; 
—  called  also  Bohemian  garnet.  Dana. 

PY-RoPH'A-NOC'S,  o.  Rendered  transparent  by 
neat.  Smart. 

PtR-O-PHoR'IC  a.  [Or.  w^,  fire,  and  */««,  to 
bear.]  Noting  the  disintegrated  or  minutely 
divided  state  of  certain  substances,  as  iron, 
copper,  carbon,  &c.,  in  which  thev  ignite  or  bum 
when  exposed  to  the  action  0/  certain  gases 
separate  or  mixed.  Daniell. 

PY-RriPH'O-RoCs,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resem 
"bling,  pyrophorus  ;  pyrophoric.  Wright. 

PY-ROPH'O-RC'S,  n.  [Gr.  rPp,  fire,  and  0/p<-,  to 
'bear.]  A  name  applied  to  various  artificial  sub- 
stances which  ignite  or  become  inflamed  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  Turner. 

PYR-Q-PHStL'LITE,    or    PY-R6PH'YL-LfTE,    n. 

[Gr.  irFp,  fire,  and  ipllXoy,  a  leaf.]  '{Min.)  A  fo- 
liated mineral  of  a  pearly  lustre,  consisting  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  water.  Dana. 

PtR-O-PritS'.V^lTE,  n.  [Or.  rrpp,  mo6i,  fire, 
(pvadta,  to  blow  or  puff,  and  iiOof,  a  stone.]  {Min.) 
A  coarse,  nearly  opaque  variety  of  topaz,  which 
intumcsces  when  heated  ;  physalite.  Dana. 

PY-R6RTH'ItE,  n.  [Gr.  xrp,  fire,  and  ipftk, 
straight.]  {Min.)  An  impure  orthite  contain- 
ing bitumen.  Datia. 

PtR-0-S€LE'RITE,  n.  [Gr.  irBp,  fire,  and  «Ai;p*t, 
hard.J  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  magnesia,  and  water.  Dana. 

Pf  R'O-SCOPE,  M.  I^Gr.  irrp,  fire,  and  etoxim,  to 
examine.]  {Phy.ncs.)  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  heat  radiated  from  a  fire.  Parkes. 

PS!^R-0-S!D'pR-fTE,  n.  [Or.  rPp,  fire,  and  <r.iwK, 
iron.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of  perox- 
ide of  iron  and  water.  Dana. 

PY-R6'S(S,  n.  TOr.  nlfHaa,(,  inflammation  ;  »«>, 
wupoj,  fire.]  {Med.)  An  affection  consisting  of 
a  hot  sensation  in  the  stomach,  with  eructations 
of  an  acrid,  burning  liquid,  which  causes  a  dis- 
tressing sensation  in  the  parts  over  which  it 
passes;  —  also  called  icaterbrash,  vatvrqiialm, 
and  black-water.  Dungli.ton. 

Py-ROS'MA-LiTE.  n.  [Or.  vTp,  fire,  and  i-r^f,, 
odor.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  comp<ised  chiefly  of 
silica,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  sesquioxide  of  man- 
ganese ; —  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  odor  given 
off  before  the  blowpipe.  Dana. 

PYr'O-SOME,  n.  [Gr.  irSp,  moif,  fire,  and  »«!>«•,  a 
body.]  {Ent.)  A  compound  ascidian,  remarka- 
ble for  emitting  phospttoric  light.  Brande. 

PtR-0-T.\R-TAR'K%  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  two 
acids,  one  called  solid  pyrotartaric  acid,  and  the 
other  liquid  pyrotartaric  acid,  obtained  hv  the 
destructive  distillatiim  of  tartaric  acid.  Grafiam. 

PtR-0-T.\R'TRATE.  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  'ormcd 
by  pyrotartaric  acid  and  a  base.  Wright. 

II  Pt R-Q-TfiTH'NI-AN, 

II  i-v 


R-Q-TfiTHNI-AN.        )  „.     A  pyrotechnist 
R-0-TprH-Nl"CI.\N,  )  Sco* 


Scott. 


II  PiR-0-Tfi*Ml'\IC,  ?a.  [JU  A  Sp.  pirotecfii. 
II  P^R-O-TftrHXI-CAL,  '  co;  Ft.  pyrotechni>/ue.] 

Relating  to  fire-works.  P.  Cye. 

II  PS;R-0-TerH'NICs»,  M.  pi.     The  art  of  making 

fire-works ;  fire-works  ;  pyrotechny.     Johnson. 


M?EN,  SIR;    m6vE,    NOR,  S(>N  ;    Bt>rj,,  BUR,  Rl^LE.  — 9,  Q,  ^,  J,  soft;  P,  F.,  j,  |,  hard;   ?  as  z;   :f  as  gr.  — THIS.  this. 
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jl  PYR-O-TECH'NIST,  n.  One  skilled  in  pyrotech- 
ny  ;  a  maker  of  fire-works.  titeevens. 

II  rYR'0-TE€H-NY  [pir'o-tek-ne,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm. 
IVr. ;  pi'ro-tek-ii?,  6".  A'.  Ja.  K.],  n.  [Gr.  wiip,  to- 
p6i,  fire,  and  r^;t'"'>  ^'^  ^'^^f  "•  trade  ;  It.  iSf  Sp. 
pirotecnia  ;  Fr.  jjyrotechnie.]  The  art  of  mak- 
ing fire-works,  whether  for  amusement  or  the 
purposes  of  war.  Hale. 

PY-ROTH'O-NIDE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  rDp,  irvpos, 
'fire,  d'JAi'^,  linen,  and  *Koj,  form.]  (Med.)  A 
kind  of  oil  produced  by  the  combustion  of  tex- 
tures of  hemp,  linen,  or  cotton  in  a  copper  ves- 
sel. Dunfflison. 

PY-r5t'IC,  a.  [Gr.  jrupwrocrff  ;  iTvp6(i),  to  burn  ;  It. 
pirotico ;  Fr.  pi/rotique.]  Caustic  ;  burning.  Ash. 

PY-R6t'IC,  n.     (Med.)  A  caustic  medicine.  Ash. 

PSfR-O-U'RIC,  a.  [Gr.  tti-o,  fire,  and  Eng.  ttric] 
(C/iem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  uric 
acid;  pyrolithic.  Henri/. 

PYR'OX-ENE,  n.  [Gr.  n-Dp,  fire,  and  |f  wy,  a  stran- 
ger.] (Min.)  The  name  of  a  species  of  miner- 
als, comprising  many  varieties,  all  of  w^ich 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  silica,  combined 
with  various  protoxides,  as  magnesia,  lime, 
protoxide  of  iron,  &c. ;  —  so  ciUed  in  allusion 
to  its  occurrence  in  lavas,  where  it  was  sup- 
posed not  to  belong  or  to  be  a  stranger.    Dana. 

PYR-OX-EN'JC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  having  the 
nature  of,  pyroxene.  Ruschenberger. 

PY-ROX'YLE  (-iO,  n.  (Chem.)  Pyroxyline.  Wright. 

PYR-OX-YL'IC-SPIR'JT,  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  the 
volatile  products  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood  at  a  high  temperature  in  a 
close  vessel ;  —  called  also  wood-spirit,  and  tne- 
thyUc-alcohol.  Miller. 

;8fS="  This  substance  is  extensively  used  In  an  im- 
pure form,  under  the  name  oi  wood  naphtha,  as  the  sol- 
vent of  shellac  and  other  resiiis  in  stiffening  the  basis 
of  silk  hats.     MiUcr. 

l'Y-ROX'Y-L[i\E,  n.  [Gr.  ttSjj,  fire,  and  ^blov,  the 
cotton-tree.]  (Chem.)  A  substance  prepared  by 
immersing,  for  a  certain  time,  equal  measures 
ot  cellulose  in  any  form,  as  cotton,  tow,  linen, 
&c.,  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric 
acid,  each  of  a  certain  strength,  whereby  it  im- 
dergoes  a  change  of  chemical  composition  and 
of  properties, with  scarcely  any  change  of  form 
or  appearance  ;  —  called  also  gun-cotton. 

flfj-  Pyrozyline  burns  in  the  open  air  with  a  flash, 
but  without  either  smoke  or  report.  It  is  violently 
explosive  wlion  firod  in  a  confined  space,  its  explosive 
force  being  equal  to  th  it  of  about  three  times,  and, when 
best  prepared,  eight  times,  its  weight  of  gunpowder. 
The  solution  of  pyroxiline  in  a  mixture  of  etiier  and 
alcohol  is  called  collodion.     C.  T.  Jackson. 

PYR'RH[C  (pTr'jk),  n.  [Gr.  T!vpf,ix,v  ;  L.  pyrrhica, 
from  jTi^p^i^o?,  Pyrrhicus,  the  inventor  of  the 
dance.  Lid  leli  &;  Scott.  —  It.pirrica;  Fr.  pgr- 
rhique.]  (Grecian  Ant.)  A^celeb.'ated  war- 
dance  performed  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  in 
very  quick  and  light  time.  W.  Smith. 

PYR'RHjC,  n.  [Gr.  irvp^i^wi  (sc.  trovg)  ;  L.  pi/r- 
rhichius  (sc.  pes) ;  It.  pirricchio  ;  S^.pirriquio; 
Ft.  pgrrhique.]  (Pros.)  A  foot  consisting  of  two 
short  syllables.  Zumpt. 

PYR'RHIC,  a.     [Gr.  wpplxiog ;  L.  pyrrhichius.'] 

1.  Noting  a  military  dance  among  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Brande. 

2.  (Pros.)  Noting  a  foot  consisting  of  two 
short  syllables.  W.  Smith. 

FYR-EHIiCH'J-AN,  a.    Pyrrhi".  Crabb. 


PYR'RHj-CiST,  n.  [Gr.  mft^i^tart'is.']  (Grecian 
Ant.)  A  dancer  of  the  pyrrhic.  W.  Smith. 

PYR'RHITE,  n.  [Gr.  Trvjipds,  yellowish-red.] 
(Min.)  A  minute  crystalline,  orange-yellow 
mineral,  consisting  of  columbate  of  zirconia, 
colored  by  oxides  of  iron,  uranium,  &c.    Dana. 


PYR-RHO-C6R-4-Ci'J\rJE,  n.pl. 
a  crow  with  a  red- 
dish beak ;  -nv^pds, 
reddish,  and  Kopa^,  a 
crow ;  L.  pyrrhoco- 
rax.]  ( Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  coni- 
rostral  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres  and 
family  Corvidce  ; 
choughs.  Gray. 


[Gr.  mppoKopa^, 


Pyrrhoconuc  Alpinus. 


PtR-RHO-NE'AN,    a. 
rhonie. 


[Fr.  pyrrhonien.J      Pyr- 
Shaftesbury. 


Strobilophaga  enucleator. 


PYR-RHON'IC  (pjr-ron'jk),  a.  Pertaining  to  Pyr- 
rho,  or  to  Pyrrhonism.  Smart. 

PtR'RHO-NI§M  (pTr'o-nizm),  n.  [It.  4r  Sp.  pyrro- 
nismo  ;  Fr.  pyrrhonisme.]  A  system  of  philos- 
ophy, founded  by  Pyrrho,  a  Grecian  philosopher, 
contemporary  with  Aristotle,  which  maintains 
that  all  things  are  equallj  certain  and  uncer- 
tain ;  the  doctrines  or  philosophy  of  the  scep- 
tics ;  scepticism  ;  universal  doubt.        Fleming. 

PYR'RHO-NIST,  n.  [It.  ^.  Sp.  pirronista.]  A  be- 
liever in  Pyrrhonism  ;  a  sceptic.  Marston. 

PYR'RHO-TTNE,  n.  [Gr.  Trup^df,  yellowish-red.l 
(Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  metallic  lustre,  composed 
chiefly  of  sulphur  and  iron  ;  —  distinguished  from 
common  pyrites  by  its  inferior  hardness.  Dana. 

P  YR  -  RHU-Li  'J^.m, 
n.  pi.  [Gr.  TTvp'pos, 
flame-colored.] 
( Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  coniros- 
tral  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres  and 
fa.mi\y  Fringillidce; 
bullfinches.  Gray. 

PYR'U-Lj3,n.  [li.  py rum,  a. -pear.]  (Conch.)  A. 
genus  of  mollusks,  having  a  pyriform  shell  with 
a  horny  operculum.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PY'RUS,  n.  [L.]  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  fruit-trees  ; 
the  pear.  —  See  Peak.  Eng.  Cyc. 

II  PY-THAG-0-RE'AN  [pe-thag-o-re'^in,  W.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  C. ;  pTth-5i-g6're-jn,  Wb.  ;  pTth-fi-g6're-?n  or 
pith-?-eo-r5'ain,  IFr.],  a.  [Gr.  Ilufloyopfios ;  Xlv- 
Bayupai,  Pythagoras  ;  L.  Pythago7'eus  ;  It.  Pit- 
tagoreo ;  Sp.  Pitagorico  ;  Fr.  Pythof/oricien.'} 
Pertaining  to  Pythagoras,  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher of  ancient  Greece,  or  to  his  philosophy 
which  taught  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,, 
or  the  transmigration  of  souls  through  different 
orders  of  animal  existence.  Reid.     Brande. 

Pythagorean  system,  (Mstron.)  the  system  taught  by 
Pythagoras,  afterwards  revived  by  Copernicus,  and 
now  universally  received  as  the  true  system  of  the 
world.  It  places  the  sun  in  the  centre,  and  makes  all 
the  planets  revolve  around  him  from  west  to  east. — 
Pytliairnrcan  theorem,  (Oeom.)  the  forty-seventh  propo- 
sition, discovered  by  Pythagoras,  of  the  first  book  of 
Euclid's  Elements,  viz.,  that  the  square  of  the  longest 
side  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  in  area  to  both 
the  squares  of  the  two  shorter  sides.  He  is  said,  by 
ancient  authors,  to  have  sacrificed  to  the  gods  a  hun- 
dred oxen  in  token  of  his  gratitude  for  his  discovery 
of  this  truth.  Button. 


II  PY-THAG-O-RE'AN,  n.  A  follower  of  Pythago. 
ras  the  philosoplier.  Brande. 

II  PY-THAG-0-RE'AN-I§M,  n.  The  doctrines  or 
philosophy  of  Pythagoras.  Bailey. 

PY-PH-A-GOR'IC  >„.     Pythagorean,    [r.1 

PYTH-A-GOR'l-CAL,  >  Henry  More. 

PY-THAG'0-RI§M,  n.  The  doctrines  or  the  phi- 
losophy of  Pythagoras,     [r.]  More. 

PY-THAg'O-RIZE,  v.  n.  To  speculate  after  the 
manner  of  Pythagoras,    [r.]  Wright. 

PYTH'l-AD,  n.  The  period  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Pythian  games,  or  the  time  between  two 
celebrations  of  these  games.  W.  Smith. 

PfTH'J-AN,  a.  [Gr.  nvOtos;  UvBii,  Pytho,  a  part 
of  Phocis,  or  YlvOia,  Pythia,  a  priestess  of  Apol- 
lo ;  L.  Pythi'us  ;  Fr.  Pythien.]  Pertaining  to 
Pytho,  a  part  of  Phocis,  in  ancient  Greece,  or 
to  Pythia,  a  priestess  of  Apollo. 

Pythian  games,  (Orecian  jlnt.)  one  of  the  four  great 
national  festivals  celebrated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Delphi,  anciently  called  Pytho,  in  honor  of  Apollo, 
Diana,  and  Latona.  W.  Smith. 

PY'THON,  M.  [L.,  from  Gr.  mOo)v,  Python,  a  ser- 
pent slain  by  Apollo.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  large 
serpents  of  the  family  Boidce,  or  boas.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PYTH'O-NESS  [ptth'o-nes,  iiT.  Sm.  Wb.;  pi'tho-nes, 
Ja.'],  n.  [Fr.  pythonisse,  from  Gr.  UvQiav,  the 
oldest  name  of  Delphi.] 

1.  The  priestess  of  Apollo  at  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  Mitford. 

2.  A  female  supposed  to  possess  the  povver  of 
divination  ;  a  sort  of  witch.  Bp.  Hall. 

PY-TH6N'JC,  a.  [Gr.TTveupiKds;  L.  pytho7)icus.] 
'Pretending  to  foretell  future  events.        Ricaut. 

PYTH'0-Ni§M,  n.  The  art  of  foretelling  future 
events  by  sorcery.  Cole. 

PYTH'O-NlST,  n.     A  conjurer.  Cockeram. 

PY-UL'CON,  n. ;  pi.  py-Ol'ca.  [Gr.  vvov,  pus,  and 
V.Kui,  to  draw.]  (Surg.)  An  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting pus  from  a  cavity.  Dunglison. 

PYX,  w.  [Gr.  7ru|(V,  a  box  ;  fffclo?,  boxwood  ;  L./)ya> 
is;  It.  pissidn  ;  S-p.  pixide.]    [Written  also  p/a;.] 

1.  A  box  in  which  the  host  is  kept 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  ; 
—  called  also  tabernacle.       Britton. 


4Eif  "  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
vulgar  expression  oi  please,  the  pigs  is  only 
a  corruption  of  please  the  pyx."    JVares. 

2.  A  box  used  for  the  trial  of  gold    pp^TSTuie 
and  silver  coin.  Smart.         host. 

3.  (Naut.)  The  box  in  which  the  compass  is 
suspended.  Weak. 

4.  (Anat.)  Pyxis.  —  See  Pyxis.  Wright. 
Trial   of  the  pyr,  a  trial  of  coins  at  the  English 

mint  previous  to  their  being  put  into  circulation;  — 
so  called  from  the  box  in  which  the  pieces  selected 
for  trial  were  kept:  —  also,  a  trial  of  the  purity  of 
silver-plate  manufactured  by  silversmiths.       Wright. 

PYX-lD'!-UM,  n.    [Gr.  ttuIk,  7ru|('^o(,  a  box.]    (Bot.) 

A  pod  dehiscent  by  a  transverse  circular  line, 

so  that,  when  ripe,  the  seeds  and  their  placenta 

appear  as  if  seated  in  a  cup  covered  with  a  lid. 

Gray.     Lindley. 

PYX' IS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  7n;|i5.] 

1.  A  pyx,  or  box.  Wright. 

2.  (Bot.)  Pyxidium.  —  See  Pyxidium.  Gray. 

3.  (Anat.)  The  cavity  of  the  hip-joint ;   co- 
tyloid cavity ;  acetabulum.  Dunglison. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  fi,  t,  6,  tj,  f,  short;   A,  ?,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAB,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    JifclR,  IIKR; 
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Qa  consonant,  and  the  seventeenth  letter  of 
»  the  alphabet,  is  always  followed  by  m.  It  has 
the  sound  of  A  or  c  hard,  and  the  u  which  follows 
it,  when  not  silent,  is  sounded  as  w ;  as  in  the 
word  quail,  pronounced  kicale.  It  is  said  to  take 
its  name  from  the  French  queue,  a  tail,  its  form 
being  that  of  O  with  a  tail.  As  a  numeral  Q 
stands  for  500.  and  with  a  dash  (q),  500,000. 
QUAD  (kw»b),  n.  ["L.  gobio,  a  fish  of  small 
value."  Skinner.  —  Ger.  quabhe,  or  quappe  ; 
I)ut.  kwabaal;  Dan.  qvabbe;  Sw,  qvahha.^ 

1.  A  kind  of  fish.  Johnson. 

2.  t  Any  thing  in  an  imperfect  state. 

You  '11  take  it  well  enough,  a  gcholar's  fancy, 

A  quab\  't  is  nothing  else,  a  very  <iuah.  Ford. 

QUA'CHA  (kwa'cli?),  n.  The  quagga. —  See 
QuAOGA.  Eng.  Cyc. 

QUA-CHIl'TO,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  Brazilian  fowl  of 
the  moor-hen  kind,  of  a  fine  black  color  varie- 
gated with  white.  Wright. 

auACK  (kwftk),  V.  n.  [Ger.  quaken  ;  Dut.  kwaak- 
en  ;   Dan.  qvwkke.  —  An  onoraatopoetic  word.] 

[i.   aUACKED  ;  pp.   QLACKINO,  QUACKED.] 

1.  To  cry  like  a  duck. 

Wild  ducki  guack  where  grasshoppers  did  sing.      A'ini;. 

2.  To  chatter  boastingly  ;  to  brag  loudly  ;  to 
talk  ostentatiously.  Iludibras. 

3.  To  practise  quackery.  Wright. 
auACK,  n.    1.  The  cry  of  a  duck.         Goldsmith. 

2.  A  boastful  pretender  to  medical  skill ;  an 
irregular,  tricking  practitioner  in  physic ;  a  char- 
latan ;  an  empiric ;  a  mountebank.    Dunglison. 

3.  Any  boastful  pretender  to  a  science  or  an 
art.  ^'Quacks  in  the  art  of  teaching." L' Estrange. 

Syn. — QuacJIc  is  the  common  and  po|nilar  term  ap- 
plied to  an  ignorant  practitioner  of  medicine  ;  empiric 
18  one  who  makes  experiments.  Q_aack,  empiric,  moun- 
tebank, and  charlatan  are  all  terms  applied,  in  the  first 
place,  to  vain  pretenders  to  medical  knowledge,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  to  boastful  pretenders  in  other 
departments  of  science. 

ttUACK,  a.  Pertaining  to  quackery  ;  falsely  pre- 
tending, or  falsely  alleged,  to  cure  diseases  ;  as, 
"  A  quack  doctor  "  ;  "A  quack  medicine." 

auACK'ENED  (kwSk'kjid),  p.  a.  Almost  choked ; 
quackled.     [Local,  Eng.]  Lemon. 

ftUACK'gR-y,  n.  The  character  and  practices  of 
a  quack ;  irregular  practice  ;  vain  and  false 
pretensions ;  quackism.  Johnson. 

(iUACK'JSH,  a.  Somewhat  boastful  and  trickish, 
—  like  a  quack.  "  Quackish  address  of  the 
national  assembly."  Burke. 

CIUACK'I^M,  n.    The  practice  of  quackery.   Ash. 

UUAc'KLE,  V.  a.  &  n.  [i.  quackled  ;  pp. 
QUACKLING,  QUACKLED.]  To  interrupt  m 
breathing  ;  to  almost  choke ;  to  suffocate.  [Pro- 
vincial in  Eng.  and  colloquial  in  U.S.]  HoUoway. 

auACK'sAL-VgR  [kwSk'sai-ver,  S.  W.  P.Ja.  R. ; 
kw^ik's'i-v^r,  .S'm.],  n.  [Dut.  kioikzaker ;  kwaken, 
to  quack,  and  zalf,  salve  ;  Ger.  quacksalber ; 
Dan.  qcaksalver ;  Sw.  qvacksalfvare.']  A  quack 
who  deals  chiefly  in  salves  and  ointments;    a 

.    medicaster ;  a  charlatan. 

To  turn  mountebanks,  quackmloen,  empirics.       Bttrton. 

t-QUAD  (kw8d),  a.  [Dut.  kwade.^  Evil;  bad. 
"  None  quad,"  i.  e.  nothing  bad.  Gower. 

Ql/jJi[>'H^  (kwBd'r?),  n. ;  L.ipX.  qvadxjs.  [L.,  a 
square.]     {Arnh.) 

_  L  A  name  given  by  Vitruvius  to  the  square 
piece  commonly  called  the  socle,  used  to  sup- 
port the  pedestals  of  statues,  vases,  and  other 
ornaments.  Wenle. 

2.  A  square  moulding,  frame,  or  border,  en- 
compassing a  bass-relief,  panel,  <ftc.       Francis. 

3.  The  plinth  or  lower  member  of  a  podium. 

Weale. 

4t.  pi.  The  bands  or  fillets  of  the  Ionic  base 

between  which  the  scotia  or  hollow  occurs.  Weale. 


QUAD'RA-^;1!NE  (kw5d'r9-jen\  n.  [L.  quadrage- 
ni,  forty  each.]  {Horn.  C'ath.  Church.)  A  papal 
indulgence,  being  a  remission  of  the  temporal 
punishment  due  to  sin,  corresponding  to  forty 
days  of  ancient  canonical  penance.  lip.  Taglor. 

aUAD-RA-^6s'J-MA   (kw6d-),  n.     [L., fortieth.] 
The  season  of  Lent ;  —  so  called  because  it  con- 
sists of  about  forty  days.  Brande. 
Quadragesima  Sunday,  the  flrst  Sunday  in  I.<ent  and 
about  the  fortieth  day  from  Easter.  Brande. 

aUAD-R.\-(?ES'|-.MAL  (kwSd-r^-jfis'^-m?!),  a.  [L. 
qtiadragesima  ;  It.  quadra/esimale  ;  Sp.  cuadra- 
gesimal ;  Fr.  quadragesimal.]  Relating  to  Lent ; 
used  in  Lent ;  lenten.  Sanderson. 

aUAD-RA-^E8'l-MAL§(kw»d-r9-jS8'?-m?lz),n.p/. 
Offerings  formerly  made,  on  mid-lent  Sunday, 
to  the  mother  church.  Todd. 

atJAD'RAN-GLE  (kwSd'rftng-gl),  n.  [L.  qimdran- 
gulum;  qtuUuor  (Sansc.  chatur;  Gr.  Ttrrapa), 
four,  and  angulus,  an  angle  ;  It.  qtiadrangolo ; 
Sp.  quadrangulo  ;  Fr.  quadrangle.] 

1.  {Geom.)  A  plane  figure,  having  four  angles 
and  consequently  four  sides.  Brande. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  rectangular  space  enclosed  by 
buildings,  as  a  cloister  or  a  court-yard.  Britton. 

QUAD-rAn'GU-LAR,  a.  VL.  qiiadrangtilus  ;  It. 
qundrangolare ;  Sp.  cuadranyular ;  Fr.  quad- 
rangulaire.]  Having  four  angles ;  four-cor- 
nered.    "  A  qttadrangular  table."       Spectator. 

aUAD-RAN'GU-L.\R-LV,  ad.     In  a  quadrangle. 

QUAD'RAN^,  n.     1.  A  division  of  the  Roman  as, 

consisting  of  one  fourth  of  it,  or  three  ounces 

when  the  as  was  of  its  full  weight.  Brande. 

2.  {English  Money.)  A  farthing.  Cyc.  of  Com. 

aUAD'RANT  (kwSd'rsint)  [kwi'dr^nt,  S.  W.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.;  kwSd'r^nt,  I'.J.Sm.],  n.  [Li.quadrans.] 

1.  The  fourth  part ;  the  quarter.         Browne. 

2.  The  fourth  part  of  a  circle ;  an  arc  of 
ninety  degrees.  "The  quadrant  of  the  circle 
of  the  ecliptic."  Holder. 

3.  An  instrument  used  in  astronomy,  navi- 
gation, surveying,  &c.,  for  measuring  angles; 

—  so  called  because  it  originally  consisted,  to- 
gether with  various  appendages,  of  a  quadrant 
of  a  circle.  —  See  Sextant.  Button. 

4.  (Gunnery.)  An  instrument  used  for  ele- 
vating and  pointing  cannon,  mortars,  &c. ;  — 
called  also  the  gunner's  sqtiarc.  Brande. 

Hadley's  quadrant,  a  quadrant  for  measuring  angles 
in  any  plane,  consisting  of  a  graduated  octant,  to- 
gether with  various  appendages,  and  among  them 
two  mirrors,  one  of  which  is  affixed  to  a  movable  in- 
dex. The  image  of  one  of  the  two  objects  whoso  an- 
gular distance  is  sought,  is  made  by  two  retlortions 
to  coincide  with  the  object  as  seen  directly,  and  then 
by  the  motion  of  the  index  to  coincide  witli  the  other 
object.  The  angular  motion  of  the  index  (according  to 
the  law  of  optics,  that  the  angle  between  the  first  and 
last  directions  of  a  ray  of  light  successively  reflected 
in  the  same  plane  by  two  mirrors,  is  equal  to  twice 
the  inclination  of  the  mirmrs)  is  half  the  angle  sought. 
The  whole  angle;  lialf  degrees  being  numliered  in  the 
graduation  as  degrees,  is  read  ofT  on  the  graduated 
arc  or  limb.  —  Sec  Octant,  and  ^^extant.  Farrar. 

—  Quadrant  compan.i,  a  car|H'nter's  compass  having  a 
quadrant  of  a  circle  attached  by  which  it  may  iKJset  at 
any  angle,  Simmonds.  —  Quadrant  of  altitude,  an  ap|ieu- 
dago  to  the  artificial  elobe,  consisting  of  a  gr.-iduated 
thin  slip  of  brass,  of  the  length  <>f  a  quarter  of  a  great 
circle  of  the  globe,  capable  of  being  riveted  to  the  me- 
ridian at  one  end,  and  movalile,  ufion  the  rivet  as  a 
centre,  to  all  points  of  the  hori/.on  ;  —  used  to  measuro 
altitudes,  azimutlis,  &.c.     Hutton. 

aUA-DRAiN'TAL,  rt.  [L.  quadrantalis;  Sp.  ct/a- 
drantal.]  Relating  to  a  quadrant ;  included  in 
the  fourth  part  of  a  circle.  Derham. 

Quadranlal  »paee.  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle.  Fnm- 
ci». —  Quadranlal  triangle,  a  spherical  triangle  having 
one  of  its  sides  a  quadrant  or  90^.     Dacies  ^  t'eck. 

a«IA-URAN'T.\L,  n.     1.  A  cube.  Crabb. 


2.  A  Roman  measure  for  fluids  containing  a 
cubic  foot ;  amphora.  W.  Smith. 

aUAD'RAT  (kwMr»f),  n.     [.See  Quauratk.] 

1.  {rritUing.)  A  piece  of  metal  cast  lower  in 
height  than  type  so  as  to  produce  no  impre«> 
sion  on  paper ;  used  to  separate  words,  fill  np 
blank  spaces,  short  lines,  &c.  Brande. 

2.  A  mathematical  instrument  for  measuring 
altitudes  ;  quadrate;  —  called  also  a. geometrical 
square  and  line  of  shadows.  Hutton. 

aiJAD'RATE,  o.  [L.  ouadratus,  squared;  It. 
quadrdto  ;  Sp.  cuadrado ;  Fr.  quadrat.] 

1.  Square  ;  having  four  equal  sides.  Johnson. 

2.  Divisible  into  four  equal  parts. 

Thirty-six  days,  which  is  a  number  ifutulralr.     /latewill. 

_  3.  Square  in  a  figurative  sense ;  well-propor- 
tioned; regulated;  even;  equal;  exact.  "A 
quadrate,  solid  wise  man."  Howell, 

4.  Suited  ;  applicable.  Harrey. 

aUAD'RATE  (kw6d'r?t)  n.  1.  A  square ;  a  sur- 
face with  four  equal  parallel  sides. 

Whether  the  exact  quailrale  or  the  lung  squarr  Iw  the 
better.  IToIIuh. 

2.  A  mathematical  instrument ;  a  quadrat. 

3.  [Fr.  quadrat.]  (Astrol.)  An  aspect  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  wherein  they  are  distant  from 
each  other  90°  ;  quartile.  Johnson, 

aUAD'RATE  (kwM'rat),  r.  n.  [L.  quadro,  qua- 
drat us  ;  It.  (ptadrare ;  Sp.  ctiadrar ;  Fr.  qua- 
drer.]  To  suit ;  to  correspond  ;  to  fit ;  to  tally  ; 
to  square  ;  —  followed  by  with. 

There  is  a  better  explanation  at  hand  which  exactly  quail- 
rate*  with  the  tense  here  given.  Wartmrtom. 

aUA-DRAT'IC,  a.  Denoting  a  square  or  pertain- 
ing to  it ;  square. 

Quadratic  equation,  {Mgebra.)  an  equation  of  the 
second  degree,  containing  but  one  unknown  quantity. 

Q^D-RA'TO,  n.  [It.]  {Mtia.)  The  note  B  in 
the  natural  or  diatonic  scale,  marked  thus  C.— 
being  a  semitone  minor  higher  than  B  mol  or 
k  ;  called  also  quadro.  Brande. 

aUADRATRIX  (kwRd-ra'trlkO  [kwSd-ri'trTks,  Sm. 
Ash,  Crabb,  Brande;  kwSd'rf-triks,  A'.  Wb.],  ». 
{Geom.)  A  curve  employed  for  finding  the 
quadrature  of  other  curves,  and  also  for  dividing 
an  angle  into  three  or  more  equal  parts.2>a.  Jf  7* 

aUAD'RA-TURE  (kw8d'rf-tar),  M.  [L.  A  It.  qtia 
draiura ;  Sp.  cuadratura  ;  Fr.  qwidrature.] 

1.  The  act  of  squaring;  the  determination 
of  the  area  of  a  curve  or  some  portion  of  it,  «  r 
the  finding  of  an  equal  square  ;  the  finding  of  a 
square  equal  to  the  area  of  another  figure,  as  a 
circle.     "  The  quadrature  of  curves."       Wattt. 

2.  A  quadrate  ;  a  square.  Milton, 

3.  (Astron.)  The  position  of  the  moon  when 
she  is  90°  from  the  sun,  or  at  one  of  the  two 
points  of  her  orbit  equally  distant  from  the  con- 
junction and  opjK)sition.  HerscheU 

The  quadrature  of  the  circle  is  a  famous  problem, 
which  has  pn>:  ably  been  the  subject  of  more  discus- 
sion and  research  than  any  other  problem  within  th« 
whole  range  of  mathenialical  science.  The  pn>hlein 
may  safely  be  pronounced  iiiipossible,  and  all  at- 
tempts at  the  solution  of  it  have  long  iM-eii  abandoned 
by  every  one  having  tlie  least  pretension  lu  niatlie> 
luatiral  knowledge.  Danes  ^  Fttk 

QUAD'REL  (kwdd'r?!).  "•  [It.  ouadrello.]  (Arch.) 
A  kind  of  artificial  stone  made  of  chalky  earth, 
and  dried  for  at  least  two  years  in  the  shade ;  — 
so  called  from  being  square.  GtciU. 

QUAD-Rfe.N'.NJ-AI.,  a.  [h.  qtiadriennis  ;  qttatuor, 
four,  and  annus,  a  year.] 

1.  Comprising  four  venrs.  Johnson. 

2.  Happening  once  in  four  years.     Maunder, 
Qt:AD-R£.S"X|-.AIy-Ly,  ad.    Once  in  four  years. 

QIJAU'RI-BLG  (kwM'r^bl),  a.  [L.  quadro,  tt 
make  square.]  That  may  be  squared.  "  All 
quadribie  curves."  Derham- 
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aUAD-Rl-CAP'SU-LAR  (kwBd-re-k5p'su-l?r),  a.  [L. 
qimtuor,  four,  andVflpsw&f,  a  small  box.l  {Bot.) 
Having  four  capsules  to  a  flower.  Lottdoti. 

QUAD-Rl-COE'NOUS  (kwSd-),  a.  [L.  qimtvor, 
four,  and  cornu,  a  horn.]  Having  four  horns ; 
four-horned.  Smai-t. 

QUAD-RI-DE(?'l-MAL  (k\v6d-re-des'e-in?l),  a.  [L. 
qtuituor,  four,  and  decern,  ten.]  {CrystaUoff- 
raphy.)  Applied  to  minerals  the  middle  or 
prismatic  part  of  which  has  four  faces,  and 
the  two  summits,  taken  together,  ten  faces. 

Cleaveland. 

aUAD-Rl-DfiN'TATE,  a.  [L.  quattior,  four.'and 
dentatus,  toothed.]  {Bot.)  Having  four  teeth 
on  the  edge.  ^^^9-  ^y- 

aUAb-R!-EN'NJ-AL  (kw6d-re-«n'ne-9l),  a.  [L. 
quadriennis ;  qiiatuor,  four,  and  annus,  a  year ; 
Sp.  quadrienat;  Fr.  quadrieiinal,  quatriennal,] 

1.  Comprising  four  years.  Bulhknr. 

2.  Happening  once  in  four  years.  Todd. 
aUAD-R|-FA'R!-OUS   (kw6d-re-fa're-us),   a.      [L. 

quadnt'arius, '  fourfold.]  (Bot.)  Arranged  in 
four  rows  or  ranks.  Loudon. 

aUAD'Rl-FlD  (kw5d're-ftd),  a.  [L.  quadrifidus ; 
quatuor,  four,  und  Jindo,Jidi,  to  cleave;  It.  qua- 
drifico;  Ft.  quadrifide.]  (Bot.)  Split  into  four 
parts  ;  four-cleft ;  having  four  incisions  which 
extend  half-way  down  or  more  ;  —  especially-  ap- 
plied when  the  incisions  are  sharp.  Gray. 

aUAD'RI-FolL  (kw5d're-foIl),  a.  [L.  quatuor, 
four,  and  folium,  a  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Having  four 
leaves.  Pennant. 

aUAD-R|-F6'Ll-ATE,  a.  [L.  qttatuor,  four,  and 
folium,  a  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Noting  leaves  the  pe- 
tiole of  which  bears  four  leaflets,  growing  from 
the  same  point ;  four-leaved.  Lindley. 

aUAD'Rl-FORE  (kw5d're-fbr),  )i.  [L.  quadriforis, 
having  four  openings  ;  quituor,  four,  and  foris, 
a  door.]  (Ent.)  One  of  a  family  of  sessile  cir- 
ripeds,  comprehending  those  in  which  the  oper- 
cular covering  of  the  tube  is  composed  of  four 
valves  or  calcareous  pieces.  Brande, 

ftUAD'R|-F(JR-CAT-pr>  (kvv5d're-fur-kat-ed),  a. 
[L.  quatuor,  four,  and  furca,  a  two-pronged 
fork.]     Having  four  forks  or  prongs.     Penn-mt. 

aUAD-Rf'GA  (kw6d-rl'g9),  w.  [L.  quadriga;  quat- 
uor, four,  and  jmjum,  a  yoke.]  {Roman  Ant.) 
A  car  or  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses  harnessed 
all  abreast.  Brande. 

anAD-RI-(?e-NA'RI-OUS  (kw5d-re-j?-na're-us),  a. 
Consisting  of  forty.  Maunder, 

aUAU-RJ-JU'G.\TE,  a.     Quadrijugous.         Craig. 

ailAD-RI-JU'GOUS,  oraUAD-RIJ'U-GOUS,  a.  [L. 
quadrijugus.]  (Bot.)  Noting  pinnate  leaves, 
the  petiole  of  which  bears  four  pairs  of  leaf- 
lets. Lindley. 

aUAD-RI-LAT'^R-AL  (kw5d-re-lSt'er-?il),  a.  [L. 
ouadriLiterus  ;  quatuor,  four,  and  latus,  a  side  ; 
It.  quadrilatero ;  Sp.  cuadrilatero ;  Fr.  quadri- 
lat-i-e.]  {Geom.)  Noting  a  plane  fi-^ure  con- 
tained by  four  straight  lines  ;  having  four  sides  ; 
four-sided.  Brande. 

aUAD-R!-LAT'5R-AL  (kw6d-re-lat'er-fil),  n.  {Ge- 
om.) A  plane  figure  contained  by  four  straight 
lines  ;  a  quadrangular  figure.  Brande. 

aUAI)-Rl-LAT'pR-AL-NESS  (kw5d-re-lat'er-?l- 
n6s),  n.  The  state  of  being  quadrilateral.  Bailey. 

QUAD-Rl-LIT'^R-AL  (kvvod-re-lit'er-^il),  a.  [L. 
quatuor,  four,  and  litera,  a  letter.]  Consisting 
of  four  letters.  P.  Cyc. 

QUA-DRIlLE'  (k?-drll').  «•  [L-  qtiadrtila,  dim. 
of  quadra,  a  square  ;  It.  quadriglio  ;  Sp.  qua- 
drilla ;  Fr.  quadrille-l 

1.  A  game  at  cards  played  by  four  persons 
with  forty  cards,  the  four  tens,  nines,  and  eights 
being  discarded. 

To  »hine  at  ombre  and  quadrille.  Cawthorn. 

2.  A  kind  of  dance  in  which  there  are  four 
couples  in  a  set.  Maunder. 

aiM-DRtLLE',  V.  n.  To  play  at  quadrilles.  Quin. 

aUAD-RlLL'tON  (kw5d-ril'yi>n),  «.  The  number 
expressed  by  a  unit  and  twenty-four  ciphers  an- 
nexed, according  to  the  English  notation,  but 
according  to  the  French  notation,  in  common 
use  on  the  continent  and  in  the  U.  S.,  the  num- 
ber expressed  by  a  unit  and  fifteen  ciphers  an- 
nexed. Greenleaf. 
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aUAD-RI-LO'BATE  (kw5d-re-lo'b!it),  a.  [L.  quat- 
uor,  four,  and'Gr.  Xotiii,  a  lobe.]  {Bot.)  Ha,ving 
four  lobes,  as  a  leaf.  Gray. 

QUAD'RJ-LOBED,  a.     Quadrilobate.  Craig. 

QUAD-R|-L6c'U-LAR  (kw8d-re-15k'u-l9r),  a.  [L. 
quatuor,  four,  and  loculus,  a  little  place,  a  box.] 
{Bot.)  Having  four  cells.  Loudon. 

aUAD-RJ-MEM'BRAL,  a.  [L.  quadrimembris ; 
quatuor,  four,  and  membrum,  a  limb.]  Haying 
four  members ;  four-limbed.  Gibbs. 

taUAD'RjN  (kw5d'rin),  n.  [L.  quadrans,  a  fourth 
part.]  A  mite  ;  a  small  piece  of  money  worth 
about  a  farthing,  or  half  a  cent.  Phillips. 

QUAD-Rl-NO'Mj-AL,  n.  {Algebra.)  Apolynomial 
of  four  terms.    '  Dacies. 

aUAD-R(-N6'Ml-AL  (kw5d-re-n6'me-90,  a.  [L. 
quatuor,  four,  and  nomen,  a  name.]  {Algebra.) 
Consisting  of  four  terms.  Phillips. 

aUAD-Rl-NOM'J-CAL  (kwod-re-nSm'e-ksil),  a.  [L. 
quatuor,  four,  and  nomen,  a  name.]  Consist- 
ing of  four  denominations  or  terms.        Bailey. 

aUA-DRlP'AR-TITE,  a,  [L.  quadripartitus;  quat- 
uor, four,  and  partitus,  divided ;  It.  quadripar- 
tito  ;  Fr.  quadripartite. "[ 

1.  Divided  into  four  parts.  "  The  quadripar- 
tite society."  Sefden. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  leaves  divided  into  four  seg- 
ments by  incisions  extending  nearly  to  the  base 
of  the  blade  or  midrib.  Gray. 

aUA-DR[P'AR-TITE-LY,  ad.  In  a  quadripartite 
distribution.  Huloet. 

aUAD-Rl-P.\R-TI''TION,  n.  [L.  quadripartitio  ; 
It.  quad ri part izione  ;  Fr.  qtiadripartition.]  A 
division  by  four,  or  into  four  corresponding  parts 
or  quarters,     [r.]  Phi/lips. 

aUAD-RI-PAS'CHAL  (kw8d-r?-pas'kail),  a.  Includ- 
ing four  passovers.  Carpenter. 

aUAD-RI-PEN'NATE  (kwod-),  a.  Having  four 
wings ;  as,  "  A  quadripennate  insect." 

aUAD-RJ-PEN'NATE  (kwod-),  n.  [L. quatuor, 
four,  and  pentia,  a  wing.]  {Ent.)  One  of  a  sec- 
tion of  insects  without  elytra,  including  those 
which  have  four  wings.  Brande. 

aUAD-RI-PriYL'LOUS,  or  aUAD-RtPH'YL-LOUS 
(kwSd-re-fil'Ius  or  kwod-rif'e-Ius,  131)  [kwod-rlf- 
e-lus,  IF.  Jd.  K. ;  kw5d-re-firius,  Sm.  C.'\,'a.  [L. 
quatuor,  four,  and  Gr.  ipbi.lov,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.) 
Having  four  leaves.  Johnson. 

aUAD'RI-REME  (kw5d're-rem),  n.  [L.  quadrire- 
mis ',  quatuor,  four,  and  remus,  an  oar.  ]  A  ship 
of  war,  in  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  having  four  banks  of  oars.       Brande. 

QUAD-Rl-SEC'TION,  n.  [L.  quatuor,  four,  and 
secfio,  a  section.]  A  division  into  four  equal 
parts  ;  a  fourth  part ;  a  quarter.  Roget. 

aUAD-RI-SUL'CATE,  n.  [L.  quatuor,  four,  and 
suica,  a  furrow."]  (Zo.l.)  An  unguicolate  quad- 
ruped having  the  hoof  divided  into  four  parts, 
corresponding  to  the  four  digits.  Brande. 

aUAD-Rl-SYL-LAB'lC,  )a.       Relating    to   a 

aUAD-RI-SYL-LAB'I-CAL,  >  quadrisyllable  ;  con- 
sisting of  quadrisyllables.  Wm.  Smith. 
aUAD-RI-SYL'LA-BLE  (kwod-re-sTl'lfi-hl),  n.     [I^. 
quatuor,  four,  and   Gr.  av/j.ali/i,  a  syllable ;  Fr. 
qtiadrisyllabe.]     A  word  of  four  syllables. 

aUAD'Rj-vALVE,  a.  [L.  quatuor,  four,  and  val- 
v<p,  leaves,  folds.]  {Bot.)  Having  four  valves, 
as  certain  seed-pods  ;  four-vah-ed.  Loudon. 

aUAD'Rf-VALVE  (kw5d're-v5Iv),  n.  A  door  with 
four  folds  or  leaves.  Johnso7i. 

aUAD-R(-VALV'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  quatuor,  four, 
and  valvo',  leaves,  folds.]  Having  four  valves  ; 
quadrivalve.  Buchanan. 

aUAD-RIV'l-AL  (kw8d-riv'e-sil),  a.  [L.  quadrivi- 
um,  a  place  where  four  ways  meet ;  qtuituor, 
four,  and  via,  a  way.]  Having  four  ways  meet- 
ing in  a  point.  "Quakrivial  streets."  B.Jonson. 

aUAD-RIV'|-AL§,  n.  pi.  Quadrivium.  Holinshed. 

q,U.aD-RIV'I-ijM,  n.  [L.]  In  the  language  of 
the  schools,  the  four  lesser  arts, — arithmetic, 
music,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  Brande. 

ailAD-Rodx'  (kwSd-ron'),  n.  [L.  quatuor,  four  ; 
Sp.   cua7'teron ;    Fr.  quarteron.'\      A    quarter- 
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blooded  person  ;    the   offspring  of   a  mulatto 
and  a  white  person.  P.  Cyc. 

flfj-  Dunglisun  says  a  quadroon  is  the  offspring  of  a 
wliite  and  a  lerceron,  or  seven  eighths  white,  and  a 
black  qiiateron  or  qiiadruon,  the  oti'spring  of  a  negro 
and  terceron,  or  one  eightli  while. 

aUAD-ROX'A-LATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  com- 
posed of  four  equivalents  of  oxalic  acid  and  one 
of  a  base.  Henry. 

aUAD-ROX'JDE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  four 
equivalents  of  oxygen  and  one  of  another  cle- 
ment. Graham. 

q_UAn'RUM  (kwSd'rum),  n.  [L.,  something 
square.']     {Mus.)  Same  as  Natural.    Brande. 

Q,U.^D-rO  'MjI-JV.^,  n.pl.  [L.  quadnimanus,  four- 
handed;  quatuor,  four,  and  manus,  a  hand.] 
{ZoOl.)  The  second  order  of  mammiferous  ani- 
mals in  Cuvier's  system,  which  includes  mon- 
keys, apes,  &.C. ;  quadrumanes. 

aUAD'RU-MANE  (kwSd'ru-man),  n.  [L.  quadru- 
ma7it(s.]  {Zodl.)  One  of  the  quadrumana;  a 
mammal,  having  four  limbs  or  extremities  ter- 
minated by  hands,  as  an  ape,  baboon,  &c.  Kirby. 

aUAD-RO'MA-NOUS  [kwod-ru'm?i-nus,  K.  Wr. 
Wb.;  kw6d'ru-m5n-us,  iSwi.],  a.  {Zoul.)  Having 
four  limbs,  each  of  which  serves  as  a  hand,  as 
the  monkey  tribe.  Eng.  Cyc. 

aUAD'RUNE  (kwod'run),  n.  A  kind  of  gritstone 
with  a  calcareous  cement.  Maunder. 

GUAD'RU-PED  (kw5d'rii-ped),  a.  [L.  quadrupes, 
quadrupedis ;  quatuor,  four,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot ; 
Fr.  quadruprde.]  Having  four  feet ;  four-foot- 
ed.   "  Quadruped  and  winged  animals."  Watts. 

aiJAD'RU-PED  (kw8d'ru-pSd),  n.  An  animal  hav- 
ing four  feet ;  a  four-footed  animal. 

The  king  of  brutes, 
Of  (Tfadn/j^erfs  I  only  mean.  Sw\fl. 

JBEff"  The  term  quadruped  is  no  longer  used  in  8 
strict  zoological  sene^e  as  indicative  of  a  peculiar 
group  of  animals.     Brande. 

aUAD-RU-PE'DAL,  or  aUAD-RC'Pg-DAL  [kw3d- 
ru-pe'dgil,   Smart'],a.     Having  four  feet.  P.  Cyc. 

aUAO'RU-PLE  (k\v5d'ru-pl),  a.  [L.  quadruplus  ; 
It.  <Sf  Sp.  quadrupk) ;  Fr.  qiiadneple.]  Fourfold  ; 
fourtimes  told.  '' Quadruple restitnt'wn." Hooker. 

aUAD'RlJ-PLE,  n.  [L.  quadrup/um;  Fr.  quad- 
ruple.] A  fourfold  amount;  four  times  as 
much.  Quackenboss. 

Q,UAD'rO-PLE,  v.  a.  To  make  four  times  as 
much  or  as  many.  Craig. 

QUAD'rO-PLE,  v.  n.  To  become  four  times  as 
much  or  as  many.  A.  Smith. 

aUAD'RO-PLED  (-pld),  rt.     Made  fourfold.     Ash. 

aUAD-R(J'PLI-CATE  (kw8d-ru'ple-kat),  v.  a.  [L. 
quadruplico,  quadriiplicatiis  ;  quatuar,  four,  and 
plico,  plicattts,  to  fold ;  It.  quadruplicare ;  Fr. 
quadrupler.]    \i.  qvadruplicated  •,jp.  qiad- 

HVPLICATING,  QIADRT-PLICATED.]      To  double 

twice  ;  to  make  fourfold.  Johnson. 

aUAD-RO'PU-CATE,  «.  1.  Made  fourfold.  Clarke. 

2.  {Math.)  Raised  to  the  fourth  power.  Eliot. 

QUAD-RO-PLJ-CA'TION  (kwod-ru-ple-ka'shun),  n. 

[L.  quadruplicatio ;    It.  quadrttplicaziojie ;   Sp. 

quadruplicacion.]     The  taking  of  a  thing  four 

times  ;  act  of  making  fourfold.  Johnson. 

dUAD'Rti-PLY  (kw8d'ru-ple),  ad.  In  a  fourfold 
ratio ;  to  a  fourfold  quantity. 

The  innocent  person  ie  quadruply  recompensed.        Swift. 

QUJ^RF.  (kw6're),  v.  imperative.  [L.,  inquire.] 
Inquire;  search;  seek;  —  often  placed  (or  its 
abbreviation  Qu.)  before  something  held  in  doubt 
or  to  be  inquired  into.  Mortimer. 

Q^U.MS'TOR,  n.  [L.,  from  qriaro,  to  seek.]  {Ro- 
man Ant.)  See  Questor.  Brande. 

auAFF  (kwftf,  12),  V.  a.  ["The  A.  S.  wa^an,  to 
wave,  with  the  common  prefix  ge-,  would  form 
ge-ioafian ;  and  by  contraction  gwaff-ian,  or 
cwafian,  to  wave  or  fllow  in  waves,  to  swallow  in 
waves  or  gulps,  in  abundance."  Richardson.  — 
W.  cofftio,  to  quaff.]  [i.  qvaffeu  ;  pp.  qvaff- 
INO,  QUAFFED.]  To  swallow  or  drink  in  abun- 
dant draughts  ;  to  drink  abundantly  or  copiously. 
While  the  brown  ale  he  qrtaflerl. 
Loud  then  the  champion  laughed.        Longfellow. 

auAFF  (kwSO.  V-  w-  To  drink  luxuriously,  ol 
copiously.  "  Eat,  quaf,  and  play."  Turbercille. 
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QUAFFER 

QL'AFF'  $R,  n.     One  who  quaffs.  Johnson. 

tQUAF'FgR  (kwaf?r),  v.  n.  To  make  a  motion 
like  that  made  by  a  duck  with  the  bill ;  to  qua- 
ver ;  to  shake.  "  To  qttaffer  and  hu^t  in  waters 
and  mud."  Derham. 

QUAf'I ;NG,  n.  A  draught ;  a  drinking.  "  Offer- 
injjW   .  .  .  instead  of  qiiuffings."  Chaptnan. 

aO.xO,  n.  A  shaking,  unstable,  wet  soil ;  a  quag- 
mire.   "  Quays  or  thorny  dells."  Cowpcr. 

Qi;AG'GA,n.  (Zofl/.) 
An  animal  allied 
to  the  horse  and 
the  zebra,  found  in 
herds  on  open  plains  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
Annus  quagga. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

au Ag  'G  V,  a.    Boggy ;  soft 
and  tremulous  ;  not  sol- 
id ;    marsny.  Quagga  (A/nnua  quagga'). 
When  o'er  the  watery  strath  or  ijuagi/H  nuiss, 
They  see  the  gliding  ghosts'  uubodied  troop.         Collins. 

UITAg'MFRE,  n.  ["  Quagmire  is  quake-mire." 
Richardson.  —  See  Qi'.vkk.]  A  soft,  yielding 
marsh  ;  a  bog  that  trembles  under  the  feet ;  a 
morass  ;  a  fen  ;  a  swamp.  "  O'er  bog  ai'd 
quagmire."  Skak. 

auAG'MIRE,  V.  a.  To  whelm  in  a  quagmire,  or 
as  in  a  quagmire.  Laconics,  1701. 

GUA-HAiJG',  n.  [Indian.]  A  name  given,  in 
New  England,  to  a  large  kind  of  conchiferous 
molhisk  or  clam,  of  the  family  VencHda> ;  — writ- 
ten also  quahog  and  quauhog.   Jour,  of  Science. 

fCiUAlD,  a.     Quailed;  depressed.  Spenser. 

dUAlL,  n.  [Low  L.  qualea,  or  qualia;  It.  qua- 
glia ;  Fr.  caille.] 

1.  ( Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order 
Ga/linfP,  family  Tetraonidce,  sub- 
family Ptrdicinm,  and  genus  Co 
tumix,  or  genus  Ortijx. 
Gray. 
49>  The  name  ^uail  is.  for 
the  most  part,  apphed  hy 
British  ornitliolngists  to  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Coturnix, 
Tho^aat/of  North  America 
is  tlie  Ortiiz  Virginianu.^,  Q"a>l  iOrtyx  Virginiantw). 
Perdit  Virginianui,  Virginian  partridge,  American 
partridge,  or  Virginian  colin.  It  is  usually  called  the 
quail  in  New  England,  and  the  partridge  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  bird  known  as  the  partrid'/e  in  New 
England  is  tlie  Tetrao  uinbMus,  or  Ruffled  grouse, 
which  ia  called  pketuiant  in  the  Middle  and  Western 
States.  The  quail  of  Upper  C^alifornia  and  the  milder 
parts  of  Mexico  is  the  created  quail,  the  Lophortyi  Cal- 
ifornica  of  Bonaparte,  Ortyz  Californica  of  Auduhon, 
or  PtriUt  Calif ornica  of  Latham.  Yarrell.  ffilson. 
JVaUall. 

a.  t  A  prostitute  ;  —  so  named  from  the  bird, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  very  amorous.   Shak. 

auAlL  (kwal),  V.  n.  [From  the  habits  of  the 
bird.  Talbot. — Dut.  kwelen.  —  A.  S.  cwelan,  to 
die.  —  See  Quell.]  [i.  quailed;  pp.  quail- 
ing, QUAILED.] 

1.  To  sink  into  dejection ;  to  lose  spirits  ;  to 
languish;  to  faint: — to  quake;  to  tremble. 
"  To  make  her  stubborn  courage  quail." Spenser . 

2.  t  To  fade  ;  to  decline.  llakewill. 

3.  [It.  qu/wliare ;  Sp.  coagular ;  Fr.  cailler.} 
To  curdle.     [^Local.]  Hallitcell. 

t  ftl^A I L,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cwcllan,  to  kill ;  Dut.  kwellcn. 
—  See  QiELL.]     To  crush  ;  to  quell. 

Then  what  has  quaiteil  thy  stubborn  heart  ?      Iludihras. 

QUAlL'-CALL,  n.     Same  as  QuAiL-riPE.  Booth. 
ai/AlL'-F[GIIT-l.\G,  n.     A  combat  of  qtiails. 

QuaH-Jtahlitig  was  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  it  still  is  of  the  Chinese.  Eng.  Cue 

ar/AlL'INO,  n.  The  act  or  the  s*  ^e  of  one  who 
quails.  llakewill. 

tQlJAIL'MIRE,  n.  A  quagmire.  "  Puddles  and 
qtiailmires."  Bp.  Gardner. 

QllAlL'-PlPE,  n.  A  pipe  with  which  fowlers  al- 
lure quails ;  quail-call.  Addison. 

aUAiNT  (kwSnt),  a.  [L.  comptus,  adorned, 
tricked  out ;  Old  Fr.  roint,  affable.     Menage.'] 

1.  Nice  ;  exact  with  petty  elegance ;  neat ; 
pretty;  fanciful.     [Antiquated.] 

To  show  how  quaint  an  orator  you  are.  Shak. 
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The  writlngf  of  Fuller  are  geneimlly  designated  by  the 
title  utiiuaiiit,  and  with  auffli-lent  reason.  L'harta  LaiHb. 

2.  t  Artful ;  wily  ;  subtle. 

As  clerks  are  full  subtle  and  i/wUnt.  Chaucer, 

3.  Strange  ;  odd  ;  unusual ;  dainty ;  curious  ; 
unconinion  ;  uni({uc.  "  Qutiint  disguise."  Spen- 
ser.    "  My  quaint  habits."     Milton. 

4.  Affected ;  gaudy.     "  Quaint  fopperies." 

Swift. 
taUAINTISE,  n.    Artfulness ;  cunning.  Chaucer. 

auAlNT'LV,  a<{.  L  In  a  quaint  manner;  nicely ; 
exactly;  with  petty  elegance;  oddly.  "Hair 
more  qtiaintltf  curled."  B.  Jonson. 

2.  t  Ingeniously  ;  artfully ;  skilfully. 

A  ladder  iiuaitillu  made  of  cords.  Shak: 

QnAlNT'N(j;ss,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  quaint; 
nicety  ;  ootty  elegance.  Point. 

2.  Odaness;  strangeness;  fancifulness. 

The  easy  turns  and  i/uaintneu  of  the  song.        Drayion. 

QUAKE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  cwacian ;  Ger.  quackeln.']  [i. 

QUAKED,  tQUOKE  ;  pp.  QUAKING,  QUAKED.] 

1.  To  shake  with  cold  or  fear  ;  to  tremble,  as 
a  person  ;  to  shudder  ;  to  quiver.  "  The  peo- 
ple quaked  for  fear."  Tynaule. 

2.  To  shake ;  to  move  tremulously  ;  not  to  be 
solid  or  firm.     "  Quaking  mud."  J'ope. 

Anon  she  'gan  perceive  the  house  to  (fuate. 

And  all  the  doors  to  rattle  round  about.  Spauer. 

tClU.\KE,  V.  a.  To  throw  into  quaking;  to 
frighten  ;  to  throw  into  trepidation.  Shak. 

QUAKE,  n.  A  shake;  a  shaking;  a  tremulous 
agitation ;  a  trembling. 

For  winds  shut  up  will  cause  a  quake.  Suckling. 

QUAK'^R,  m.     1.  One  who  quakes.  Smart. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  religious  sect  which 
was  founded  in  England  by  George  Fox,  about 
the  middle  of  the  1/th  century  ;  a  Friend. 

;Ky-The  Quakers  reject  the  sacraments,  nor  do 
they  appoint  any  order  of  ministers,  but  consider  the 
instruction  and  edifiration  of  their  congregations  to  be 
the  province  of  whatever  person  of  either  sex  conceives 
himself  or  herself  to  be  impelled  thereto  at  the  time 
by  an  internal  suggestion  of  the  Spirit.     Brandt. 

tauAK'5R-TNG-LY,  arf.  With  quaking.    Sidney. 

CIUAK'5R-IsH,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
Quakers  ;  quakerly.  C.  Latiw. 

QUAK'gR-Iij.M,  n.    The  principles  or  practices  of 

the  Quakers. 

Plainness,  simplicity,  and  qvakerim,  either  in  dress  or 
manners.  Chesterfield. 

auAK'^R-LY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like  Quakers. 
"  A  silent,  quakerly  meeting."  Goodman. 

tauAK'^R-Y,  n.     Quakerism.  Hallywell. 

QIJAK'ING,  n.  A  trembling;  trepidation.  Ezek.  xii. 

auAK'l.\G-BOG,  n.  Peat  bog  in  a  growing  state, 
and  so  saturated  with  water  that  a  consitlcrable 
extent  of  surface  will  quake  when  pressed  on  by 
the  foot,  or  any  other  body.'  Brande. 

auAK'lNG-GRAsS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to 
the  various  species  of  graminaceous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Briza  ;  —  so  called  from  the 
tremulous  motion  of  their  spikelcts.   Eng.  Cyc. 

||aUAL'!-Fi-A-BLE  (kw6l'?-ft-!)-bl),  a.  That  may 
be  qualified.  Barroio. 

||aiTAL-l-FI-CA'TT9N  (kw51-c-fp-ka'shiin),  «.  [It. 
qualificazione  ;  Sp.  calificacion ;  Fr.  qtutlifica- 
tion!\ 

1.  The  act  of  qualifying  ;  adaptation. 

2.  Th.at  which  qualifies  or  fits  any  person  or 
thing  for  any  use  or  purpose,  as  an  office,  an 
employment ;  any  natural  or  acquired  quality  ; 
capability;  fitness;  accomplishment.  "Quali- 
fications for  preferment."  Atterbury. 

3.  Extenuating  circumstance;  allow.ince ; 
abatement ;  diminution ;  as,  "  A  qualification  of 
a  statement."  Raleigh. 

Syn. —  QualiUcationii  for  office  or  any  station  or 
employment  ;  Jitnes-i  for  service  ;  aeeiimpli.ikment.t  of  a 
gentleman  or  lady.  Qualificatwn  serves  for  purfxisea 
of  utility  ;  accnmplUhment  8cr\°es  to  adorn. 

II  anAI.'l-Fl  CA-TIVE,  «.  That  which,  or  a  term 
which,  qualifies  or  describes  a  quality.      Fuller. 

||anAL'l-FI-CA-TOR,n.  An  officer  in  Rom-inCith- 
olic  ecclesiastical  courts,  whose  btisiness  it  is  to 
examine  and  prepare  causes  for  trial.     Wright. 

II  aifAL'l-FlED  (kw«l'?-f<l).  P-«-  1-  H.iving  qu.il- 
ification  ;  fitted  ;  fit ;  capable  ;  accomplished. 
2.  Partial ;  limited  ;  not  complete  ;  modified. 


QUALITY 

Quali/ied  fee,  (F.nf.  Uir.)  ■  ht>  bavini  «  qiiahflea 
tion  Huhjolned  ihuriilii,  and  whirli  iimsi  tw  dt<l«fuiUi«<l 
wlivnt'viT  thoqualillcaiion  annexed  li»  it  la  at  an  end  ; 
—  olhorwimj  ivriiied  a  bojie  fee.  —  Quailed  indurtt- 
ment,  nn  indors<-mi-nt  of  «  bill  of  exchange  or  ■  prom- 
isHory  note  wiilioui  any  lialiiliiy  lu  ilio  indnrwr, 
usually  made  by  writing  tlio  worda  "  withuul  re- 
course." Boitrier.  -  tiuat{/ied  negaltre,  the  riglll  pua- 
BCHwd  by  a  chief  niagiatratr,  a«  the  Prfsidcnl  ol  lh« 
United  Klatoa,  to  negative  or  veto  a  bill  paaaod  by  Ilia 
legiMlaiiirci,  subject  to  be  overriiiod  by  a  auhMquenl 
vote  of  the  two  houaea,  taken  acrording  in  a  nielliod 
prescrilted  by  llic  conalilutioii.  —  Huai\fied  prapertf, 
\Imu>.)  a  temiKtrary  or  H|iecial  inu-reai  in  a  thing  lia- 
ble to  1)0  totally  divesiiMi  on  the  happening  of  aooia 
particular  event.     Burrill. 

||ai;AL'|-FiEI)-Nf:.S8(kw6l'-),  n.  The  state  o( 
being  qualified  or  fatted.  Wright. 

II  aiJAL'l-Fl-eR  (kwW'e-n-fr),  »i.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  qualifies.  RichanUon. 

II  QLTAL'I-FY  (kwAl'^-ft)  [kw8l>.fl,  W.  P.J.  F.Ja. 
Sm.  Wr.  Wb. ;  kw»r?-ft,  .S.  £.],  r.  a.  [L.  qualU, 
such,  and  facio,  to  make ;  It.  qualificare ;  Sp. 
callficar;  Fr.   qualifier.']     [i.   qualified;    pp. 

QUALIFYING,  QUALIFIED.] 

1.  To  make  fit,  suitable,  or  competent  for  any 
thing;  to  furnish  with  qualifications  for;  to 
make  capable  of,  as  any  employment,  office,  or 
privilege  ;  to  endow  with  fit  or  suitable  quali- 
ties ;  to  fit  for  the  purpose. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  la  order  io  aaali/V  him 
for  a  surgeon.  Siift. 

2.  To  abate ;  to  soften  ;  to  diminish ;  to  ease. 

I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  lore's  hot  Are, 

But  qualifii  the  lire's  extreme  rage.  Shak, 

3.  To  modify  or  regulate  the  quality  of;  to 
limit;  as,  "To  qualify  a  statement  ;  "An 
adjective  qualifies  a  noun." 

4.  To  regulate ;  to  %ary ;  to  temper.  " No 
lannx  ...  to  qualify  the  sound."  Browne. 

0.  To  reduce  the  quality  or  strength  of;  to 
dilute  ;  as,  "  To  qualify  liquors." 

Syn.  —  Persons  are  qualified  for  aome  office  or  sta- 
tion, Jitted  for  some  employment  or  aenire  ;  ihinga 
are  qualified  according  to  circumstances.  The  mean- 
ing of  words  is  qualified  or  modified;  tlie  rigor  of  iIm 
law  ia  qualified  or  softened;  the  aeverity  of  punish- 
men!  is  qualified  or  abated ;  justice  ia  tempered  with 
mercy. 

fl  QIJAL'I-FV  (kw5l'e-ft),  r.  n.  To  become  quali- 
fied or  fit  for  any  office,  privilege,  duty,  or  em- 
ployment :  —  to  take  an  oath  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  an  office.  Qu.  Rev. 

II  QUA  L'l-F Y-l.NG,  p  a.  That  qualifies  .-  —  modi- 
fying ;  as,  "  A  qiuilifying  phrase." 

||QIJAL'1-TA-T|VE,  a.  Pertaining  to  otiality ; 
estimable  according  to  quality.  Branie. 

Qualitatiee  analysis,  (Ciem.)    See  ANALYSIS. 

II  t  aUAL'l-TlED  (kw81'?-ad),  a.  Disposed  as  to 
qualities  or  passions.  Ilalet. 

II  aUAL'l-TY  (kw6l'e-t?)  [kwBl'e-tf,  W.  P.  J.  R. 
Ja.  Sm.  nV. ;  kwal'^-i^,  S.  £'.],  n.  [L.  qualtas; 
qualis,   such;    It.   quaVth;    Sp.  cualidad ;  Fr. 

qualite.] 

1.  The  nature  of  a  thing,  relatively  consid- 
ered;  property  of  a  thing;  attribute. 

Quality  is  the  difference  which  distinguishes  substance*. 

t'lemiao. 

The  power  to  produce  an  ldr«  in  our  mind  I  call  malilt 
of  the  subject  ^  herein  tliat  power  is.  Loekt, 

Prop«Ttics,  when  considered  in  rrftrenc*  to  some  end  or 
object,  for  which  the  thing  l'>  which  thev  belong  is  drsignnl 
or  draircd,  arv  also  railed  qualities,  or  that  whirli  qualiiirsa 
thing  for  its  use  or  end.  Vilmm. 

2.  Moral  characteristic,  good  or  bad;  dispo- 
sition ;  temper;  humor;  mood. 

To-night  we'll  wnmlrr  through  the  street*,  and  note 
The  qualities  of  iHMtply.  SA^k. 

3.  Accomplishment ;  acquisitioii ;  acquire- 
ment ;  qualification.  "  Those  qualities  of  horse- 
manship, dancing,  and  fencing.  Clarendon. 

4.  Special  character  ;  p.nrt. 

We  .  . .  may  tie  allowed  some  opportunitiea  In  tk«  «wi/i'1 
of  »Under»-by.  Jfteyl. 

5.  Comparative  or  relative  rank  ;  the  itatc  of 
condition  of  a  person. 

This  is  to  be  done,  what  qualittt  soever  the  pcraff  a  ate  of. 

T'em^JsL 

6.  Persons  of  the  same  profession  or  frater* 
nity.     "  Task  .\ricl  and  all  his  ^uaUtu."    Shak. 

"i.  Superiority  of  birth  or  station  ;  high  rank. 

lie  had  all  the  men  of  quality  his  sworn  enemies.     Sortk. 

8.  Persons  of  high  rank,  collectively;  the 
gentry ;  the  gentility. 
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A  tjuulm  of  conscience  brings  me  back  again, 
To  make  amends  to  you  bespattered  men. 


QUALITY-BINDING 

To  quaWi/  belongs  the  highest  place; 

My  lord  comes  forward;  forward  let  him  come.     Young. 

The  common  i>eople  still  speak  of  the  upper  classes  as  the 
qwility.  It  is  to  be  observeiJ  that  almost  all  our  titles  of  re- 
spect arc  terms  denoting  qnahtia;  us  "her  majesty."  "his 
highness,"  "  his  excellency,"  &c.  Ifhately. 

Quality  of  a  proposition,  {Logic.)  the  character  of  a 
proposition  in  respect  to  its  being  affirmative  or  neg- 
ative, true  or  false.  Parker. 

Syn. —  Quality  ta  inherent  in  a  person  or  thing; 
property  is  wliat  belongs  to  a  person  or  tiling ;  attribute 
is  what  is  attributed.  Qualitiea  denote  the  moral,  and 
talents  the  intellectual,  properties  of  men.  Good  or 
bad  qualities,  disposition,  temper,  or  character;  great 
or  small  talents. 

aUAL'I-TY-BIND'JNG,  n.  A  kind  of  worsted 
tape  used  in  Scotland  for  binding  the  borders  of 
carpets.  Simmonds. 

QUAL'LY  (kwdl'le),  n.  A  small  iron  pan  used 
in  the  East  Indies  for  manufacturing  sago  over 
a  fire.  Simmonds. 

Il  aUALM  (kwaim  or  kwlm)  [kwini,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. 
IV b.;  kwam,  W.  E.  F.],  n.  [A.  S.  cwealm,  and 
qualm,  destruction,  pestilence ;  Dut.  kwalm ; 
Dan.  qvalme;  Sw.  qral,  pang,  anguish;  Ger. 
qualm.  —  See  Quell.^ 

1.  A  sinking,  drooping,  failing,  or  faintness ; 
sudden  seizure  of  sickly  languor.  "  Full  of  sick- 
ness and  of  quulm  and  sorrow."    R.  Gloucester. 

2.  A  sickness  of  the  stomach ;  a  desire  to 
vomit ;  nausea. 

For  who,  without  a  qual'n,  hath  ever  looked 

On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cooked?  Jioscommon. 

3.  A  scruple  or  a  twinge,  as  of  conscience. 

Dryden. 

II  aUALM'iSH  (kwim'jsh),  a.  Seized  with  sick'y 
languor  ;  afflicted  with  nausea  or  a  desire  to 
vomit ;  queasy  ;  squeamish. 

I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek.  Shai:. 

(I  QUALM'ISH-LY,  ad.    In  a  qualmish  manner. 

QUALM'JSH-NESS  (kwam'ish-n«s),  n.  The  state 
of  being  qualmish  ;  nausea.  Smart. 

aUAM'ASH  (kwom'fish),  n.  [Iiidian.]  A  plant 
found  in  moist  prairies  and  river  banks,  from 
Ohio  to  Wisconsin  and  south-westward,  having 
an  onion-like  bulb,  eaten  by  the  Indians ;  Scilla 
FraserL  Gray. 

UUAM'O-CLIT,  n.  [An  aboriginal,  probably 
Mexican,  name.  Gra\j.'\  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
climbing  plants,  chiefly  found  in  tropical  Amer- 
ica, but  species  are  indigenous  both  in  India 
and  China  ;  the  cypress-vine.   Eiig.  Cyc.  Gray. 

QUAN,  n.  An  imaginary  coin  of  Cochin  China, 
estimated  at  about  3s.  6d.  sterling  (about  $3.85). 

Simmonds. 

Q,nAN-DA'RY  (kwon-da're  or  kw5n'dsi-re)  [kwon- 
da'r?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.Ja.  K.  Sm.;  kwon'd?- 
re,  C.Wb.  Maitnder],  n.  [Fr.  Qu'en  dirai-je? 
What  shall  I  say  of  it  ?  ]  A  doubt ;  a  difficulty  ; 
an  uncertainty ;  a  perplexity  ;  a  puzzle.  Greene. 

QUAN-DA'RY  (kwon-da're),  v.  a.  To  perplex. 
"  Methinks  I  am  quandaried."     [k.]        Otway. 

dUANT,  n.  A  small  piece  of  board  at  the  bottom 
of  a  jumping  pole,  to  prevent  the  pole  from 
sinking  into  the  earth  or  mud.  Loudon. 

aUAN-TJ-FJ-CA'TION  (kwon-),  n.  The  art  of  fix- 
ing the  quantity,     [r.]  Baynes. 

aUAN'TJ-FY  (kw5n'te-fi),i7.  a.  [L.  quantus,  how 
much,  and  facia,  to  make.]  To  fix  the  quan- 
tity of;  to  rate.  Baynes. 

QUAN'TJ-TA-TIVE(kw8n'te-tsi-tTv),  a.  That  may 
be  estimated  or  rated  by  quantity.  Bp.  Taylor. 
Quantitative  analysis,  {Chem.)     See  Analysis. 

QUAN'TJ-TA-TIvE-LY  (kwon'-),  ad.  In  a  quan- 
titative manner  ;  according  to  quantity.  Digby. 

QLTAN'TJ-TIVE,  a.    Quantitative,    [r.]      Diyby. 

QUAN'Tj-TlVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  quantitative  manner. 

aUAN'Tl-TY  (kw6n'te-te)  [kw5n'te-te,  W.  P.  J. 
F.  Ja.  Sm'.;  kwan'te-te,  S.  E.'],  n.  [L.  guanti- 
tas  ;  qiiantus,  how  much ;  quam,  how  much  ;  qui, 
who  ;  It.  quantity ;  Sp.  cuantidad ;  Fr.  quantitd.] 

1.  A  property  of  any  thing  capable  of  being 
increased  or  diminished,  or  measured. 

It  is  because  this  being  has  quantity  that  there  is  also 
quantity  in  the  movement.  Fleviing. 

2.  Any  thing  that  can  be  increased  and  di- 
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minished,  or  measured ;    any  thing  capable  of 
estimation  or  of  mathematical  measurement. 

Quantity  ought  to  be  defined,  what  may  be  measured. 
Those  who  have  defined  qunntitii  to  be,  whatever  is  capable 
of  more  or  less,  have  given  too  wide  a  notion  of  it,  which,  it 
is  apprehended,  has  led  some  persons  to  apply  mathematical 
reasoning  to  subjects  that  do  not  admit  of  it.  Fain  and  pleas- 
ure adnut  of  various  degrees;  but  who  can  pretend  to  meas- 
ure them  ?  Heiil. 

3.  An  indefinite  weight  or  measure ;  an  in- 
definite accumulation  of  matter ;  amount,  bulk, 
or  weight.  • 

The  metals  were  in  different  quantities.  Johnson. 

4.  A  part ;  a  portion  ;  a  piece  :  —  a  large 
part.  "  If  I  were  sawed  into  quantities."    Shak. 

Antiscorbutical  plants  taken  in  quantities  will  occasion 
stinking  breath.  Arbulhnol. 

5.  (Mus.)  The  relative  duration  of  a  note  or 
a  syllable.  Moore. 

6.  (Pros.)  The  time  employed  in  pronouncing 
a  syllable  compared  with  the  time  employed  in 
pronouncing  other  syllables  at  the  same  rate 
of  delivery  ;  the  character  of  a  syllable  as  long 
or  short.  Mitford. 

7.  {Law.)  The  duration  and  extent  of  the 
interest  which  the  tenant  has  in  an  estate,  as 
whether  for  years,  for  life,  or  in  fee.        Burrill. 

Quantity  of  matter,  the  mass  of  a  body  which  is 
proportional  to  the  product  of  its  magnitude  multi- 
plied by  its  density. —  Quantity  uf  motion,  the  product 
of  the  mass  of  a  moving  body  by  its  velocity  ;  mo- 
mentum. J-Tichol. 

Known  quantities,  (Math.)  those  whose  values  are 
given. —  Unknown  ^itantitiBs,  those  whose  values  are 
sought.  —  Real  quantities,  those  which  do  not  involve 
any  operation  impossible  to  be  performed,  such  as  tha 
extraction  of  an  even  root  of  a  negative  quantity.  — 
Ima/rinary  quantities.  See  IMAGINARY.  —  Constant 
quantities,  those  that  retain  the  same  value  in  the 
same  expression. —  Variable  quantities,  those  which 
admit  of  an  innnite  number  of  values  in  the  same  ex- 
pression.—  Rational  quantities,  those  which  do  not 
involve  any  radicals.  —  Irrational  quantities,  those 
that  involve  radicals,  or  that  cannot  be  exactly  ex- 
pressed by  an  integral  number  or  a  vulgar  fraction  ; 
surds.  —  JVesrative  quantities.  See  NEGATIVE,  a. — 
Positire  quantities.  See  POSITIVE,  a.  Da.  S[  P. —  Con- 
tinued quantity,  a  quantity  whose  parts  are  connected 
together,  as  magnitude,  which  is  the  object  of  geome-' 
try.  —  Discrete  quantity,  a  quantity  whose  parts  exist 
distinctly  and  unconnected,  as  number  or  multitude, 
which  is  the  object  of  arithmetic.  Hutton.  —  Quantity 
of  a  proposition,  {Logic.)  the  extent  in  which  the  sub- 
ject of  a  proposition  is  to  be  taken,  whether  to  stand 
for  the  whole  or  for  a  part  only  of  its  significatives. 
What.ely. 

Syn.  —  See  Size. 

QI/.^JV'rCT'JIf  (kwSn'tum),  n.  [L.]  Quantity; 
amount.  Swiyt. 

QUJJV'TUM  MER  '  U-IT.  [L.,  As  much  as  he  has 
deserved.]  {Lato.)  In  pleading,  the  common 
count  in  an  action  of  assumpsit  for  work  and 
labor  founded  on  an  implied  promise,  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  to  pay  the  plaintiff  as 
much  as  he  reasonably  deserved.  Burrill. 

QUJJV'TUM  S&F'FI-CIT.  [L.]  A  sufficient 
quantity  or  amount. 

QUJj^r'TUM  V.a-LE'B4T.  [li.,  As  much  as  it  was 
tvorth.']  (Law.)  In  pleading,  the  common 
count  m  an  action  of  assumpsit  for  goods  sold 
and  delivered,  founded  on  an  implied  promise  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant  to  pay  the  plaintiff  as 
much  as  the  goods  were  really  worth.      Burrill. 

t<aUAP  (kwSp),  V.  n.  To  throb;  to  quaver;  to 
shake.  —  See  Quob.  Chaucer. 

Q,UA-Q,UA-VER'SAL,  a.  [L.  quaqua,  whereso- 
ever, and  rerto,  wrstw,  to  turnr]  (Geol.)  Noting 
the  dip  of  beds  to  all  points  of  the  compass 
around  a  centre,  as  in  the  case  of  beds  of  lava 
around  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  Lyell. 

t  Q.UAR,  n.    See  Quaree.  B.  Jonson. 

aUAR-AN-T}NE'  (kw5r-?n  ten')  [kw5r-9n-tSn',  S. 
W.  J.  F.  Jn.K.;  kw5r'?n-t«n,  Sm.  Wr.  Wb.; 
kSr'^n-tSn,  P.],  n.  [Low  L,.  quarentena  (Ij.quat- 
tior,  four) ;  It.  quarantina,  Lent,  or  the  term  of 
forty  days  ;  quarantana,  quarantine  ;  quaranta, 
forty  ;  Sp.  cuarentena  ;  Fr.  quarantaine.'] 

1.  «-  The  space  of  forty  days  ;  —  appliea  to  the 
season  of  Lent.  Bailey. 

2.  A  period  of  time,  originally  forty  days, 
but  now  variable  in  length,  during  which  a  ship 
or  vessel,  supposed  to  be  infected  with  certain 
diseases,  is  not  allowed  to  communicate  freely 
with  the  shore.  Brande. 
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3.  An  interdiction  of  communication  to  which 
a  Fhip  is  subjected  for*a  definite  period,  for  fear 
of  her  bringing  infectious  diseases.  Cyc.  of  Com. 

4.  {Law.)  A  space  of  forty  days  allowed  a 
widow,  ?ifter  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  re- 
main in  his  chief  messuage  or  mansion-house, 
during  which  time  her  dower  shall  be  assigned 
her.  Burrill. 

aUAR-AN-TINE'  (kw»r-?n-ten'),  v.  a.  To  put  un- 
der quarantine ;  to  prohibit  from  intercourse 
with  a  town  or  its  inhabitants.  Bhck. 

QUA'RE  IM'PE-DIT.  [L.,  wherefore  he  hin- 
ders.'] {Eng.  Law.)  A  writ  whicH  lies  for  the 
patron  of  an  advowson,  where  he  has  been  dis- 
turbed in  his  right  of  patronage.  Whishaw. 

tQUARRE,  n.    A  quarry.  Dratjton. 

QUAR'RgL  (kwSr'rel),  n.  [L.  querela,  a  com- 
plaint ;  queror,  to  complain ;  It.  querela ;  Sp. 
querella  ;  Fr.  querelle.  —  W.  cweryl.] 

1.  A  brawl ;  a  petty  fight ;  a  scuffle  ;  an  af- 
fray ;  a  wrangle  ;  an  altercation  ;  a  broil ;  a  feud. 

He'll  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence 

As  my  young  mistress'  dog.  Sliak. 

2.  A  breach  of  concord  ;  an  angry  dispute  : 
a  noisy  contest. 

To  repeat,  in  this  quarrel,  what  has  been  alleged  bv  the 
worthies  of  our  church.  llofiiday. 

3.  A  cause  of  contention,  dispute,  or  debate. 

Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel inrt.         Shak. 

4.  t  Something  that  gives  a  right  to  mischief, 
reprisal,  or  action. 

He  thought  he  had  a  good  quarrel  to  attack  him.    Holimhed. 

5.  Objection  ;  ill-will ;  enmity.  "  I  have  no 
quarrel  to  the  practice."    [r.]  Felton, 

Syn. —  Quarrel  is  a  general  term  for  an  angry  or 
hostile  contest,  however  conducted,  —  as  a  national 
quarrel,  or  a  private  quarrel,  —  though  it  commonly 
means  an  angry  contest  or  altercation  between  two  in- 
dividuals. A  violent  scuffle  between  two  persons  ;  a 
noisy  brawl  or  broil ;  an  angry  dispute  ;  a  violent  af- 
fray; a  deadly /eud. 

dUAR'RfL  (kwor'rel),  n.  [Low  L.  quadrilliis, 
from  L.  quadrum,  something  square  ;  It.  qua- 
drello  ;  Old  Fr.  quarreau.] 

1.  An  arrow  with  a  square  head  ;  a  bolt  for  a 
cross-bow. 

Twanged  the  string,  outflew  the  quarrel  long.        Fairfax. 

2.  [Fr.  quarre,  carre.]  A  square,  pane,  or 
lozenge  of  glass.  Cartwiight. 

3.  The  instrument  with  which  a  square  of 
glass  is  cut ;  the  glazier's  diamond.  Douce. 

4.  A  stone  quarry.     [Scotland.]       Jamieson. 

Q.UAR'R(;l  (kwor'rel),  v.  n.  [Fr.  quereller.  —  See 
Quarrel,  n.]  [i.  quarrelled  ;  ^.  quar- 
relling, QUARRELLED.] 

1.  To  dispute  violently  or  with  anger  ;  to  de- 
bate angrily ;  to  wrangle. 

2.  To  scuffle  ;  to  squabble  ;  to  fight. 

Beasts  called  sociable,  quarrel  in  hunger  and  lust.       Temple. 

3.  To  find  fault ;'  to  pick  objections  ;  to  carp. 

1  quarrel  not  with  the  w^ord  because  used  by  Ovid.      Dryden. 

4.  To  disagree  ;  to  have  contrary  principles  ; 
to  be  discordant ;  to  clash  ;  to  jar. 

Some  things  arise  of  strange  and  tiuarrelling  kind: 

The  fore  part  lion,  and  a  snake  behind.  Cowley. 

t  aU  AR'R^L  (kwor'rel),  v.  a.     1.  To  quarrel  with. 
That  I  had  quarrelled  my  brother  purposely.      B.  Jonson, 

2.  To  compel  by  a  quarrel.  Wright. 

aUAR'R^L-LfR  (kwor'rel-er),  n.  One  who  quar- 
rels. "  Mockers,  murmurers,  quarrellers."  Bale. 

aUAR'RpL-LING  (kw6r'rel-Ing),  n.  The  act  of 
one  who  quarrels  ;  breach  of  concord  ;  dispute ; 
dissension  ;  contention  ;  a  wrangling.    Burnet. 

aUAR'R?L-LING-T.Y,  ad.  In  a  quarrelling  man- 
ner ;  contentiously.  Holinshed. 

aUAR'RfL-LOUS  (kw8r'rel-!is),  a.  Inclined  to 
quarrel ;  petulant ;  quarrelsome.  "  Purse-pride 
is  quarrellous."     [r.J  Bp.  Hall. 

aUAR'R^L-SOME  (kwor'rel-sum),  a.  Disposed  to 
quarrel ;  contentious  ;  disputatious  ;  irritable  ; 
irascible  ;  choleric  ;  petulant.  Bacon. 

QUAR'REL-S6mE-LY  (kw8r'rel-sum-l?),  ad.  In  a 
quarrelsome  manner  ;  petulantly  ;  cholericly. 

aUAR'R^L-SOME-NESS      (kw8r'rel-sum-n6s),    n. 

Cholericness ;  petulance.  Herbert. 

aUAR'RJ-gR  (kw8r're-er),  n.    One  who  quarries; 

a  quarryman.  Chandler 
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t  aUAR'RY  (kw6r'r?),  n.     [Fr.  quarn'.] 

1.  A  diamoiid-Hhuped  piece  of  glass,  usually 
framed  in  lead.  Mortimer. 

2.  An  arrow  with  a  square  head  ;  a  quarrel. 

The  fhtiU  and  ipiaiTiet  fWini  their  ciigiiiea  fly.  Fair/ax. 
aUAR'RY  (kw6r'r?),  n.  [Old  Fr.quarrier,  qtter- 
rer,  to  square  ;  Fr.  camere.  —  "  From  the  Latin 
qttadro,  to  square,  or  make  sqiiare.  To  qttarry 
stones,  means  properly  to  square,  i.  e.  to  hew  and 
prepare  them  for  the  builders."     SiiUiran.] 

1.  A  stone-bed  whence  building  materials  are 
dug  or  cut ;  a  stone-pit. 

tg-  The  exravation  in  the  ground  from  which 
stone  is  extracted  is  termed  a  quarry  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  stones  are  quadrated  {qwarri)  or 
formed  into  rectangular  blocks.     TnmliiLiuH. 

2.  A  small  square  stone  for  paving.  Sinunofrda. 

aUAR'RV  (kwBr'r?),  n.  [From  Fr.  querir  (L.  qua- 
ro),  to  seek.    S/cinner.  —  From  carry.    Kennet.] 

1.  Game  flown  at  by  a  hawk ;  prey.  "  On  the 
slaughtered  quarry  preys."  Samlus. 

2.  {Iluiittiif/.)  A  part  of  the  entrails  of  a 
beast  taken,  given  to  hounds  :  —  also  a  heap  of 
game  killed.  Sh:ik. 

ai-f  AR'RY  (kw5r'r?),  r.  a.  [i.  quarried  ;  pp. 
Qt :\urVino,  m  vrried.]  To  dig  from  a  quarry. 
"  They  quarry  out  a  white  stone  every  part  of 
which  contains  petrified  fish."  Goldsmith. 

taUAR'RY  (kwSr're),  v.  n.    To  prey  upon. 

Like  the  vulture  that  is  day  and  night  quarrying  upon  Pro- 
mctheus's  liver.  V Estraitge. 

aUAR'RY-TiVG  (kw5r'r?-Ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  quarries. 

2.  A  small  piece,  broken  or  chipped  off,  found 
in  quarries.  Francis. 

<1UAR'RY-MAN  (kwSr're-min),  n.  One  who  digs 
in  a  quarry  ;  a  quarrier.  Woodwurd. 

taUAR'RY-SCORN'ING,  a.  Disdaining  conceal- 
ment.    ""  Quarry -scormnij  mind."        Fanshuw. 

QUART,  71.  [L.  quartus,  a  fourth  ;  quatuor,  four; 
It.  qu'irta ;  Sp.  cuarta ;  Fr.  qiuirte.  —  Dut. 
ktoart ;  Get.  quurt.  —  Gael,  cairt ;  W.  chwart.'\ 

1.  t  A  fourth  part ;  a  quarter. 

And  Camber  did  |)os9ess  the  western  qtMrt.        Sptn»er. 

2.  The  fourth  part  of  a  gallon  ;  two  pints. 

3.  A  vessel  which  holds  a  quart.  Shak. 

(XV'Art  (kart),  n.  [Fr.  quart.]  A  sequence  of 
four  cards  at  piquet.  Martin. 

ftUAR'T.AN,  a.  [L.  (fuartanus,  belonging  to  the 
fourth  ;  Fr.  quartame.]  {Med.)  Coming  every 
fourth  day  ;  as,  "  A  quartan  fever."  Good. 

ttUAR'TAN,  n.     [It.  quartana  ;  Sp.  cuartana.'] 

1.  (\Ied.)  An  intermittent  fever  or  ague  the 
paroxysms  of  which  recur  every  fourth  day,  leav- 
ing between  them  two  days'  interval.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  measure  containing  the  fourth  part  of 
some  other  measure.  Wright. 

QUAR-TA'TIQN,  11.  [Fr.  quartation.]  (Metal- 
lurgy.) The  process  which  is  employed  to  sepa- 
rate gold  from  silver  when  the  latter  metal  con- 
stitutes so  small  a  proportion  of  the  alloy  as  to 
be  mechanically  protected  from  the  action  of 
nitric  acid,  antl  which  consists  in  alloying  the 
gold  with  three  times  its  weight  of  silver,  then 
entirely  dissolving  out  the  silver  by  nitric  acid. 

Miller. 

auAR'T^R,  n.  [L.  qitartus,  the  fourth  ;  quatuor, 
four  ;  It.  quartiere ;  Sp.  cuarta ;  Fr.  quartier.  — 
Ger.  quartier ;  Dut.  kwartier  ;  Dan.  qvarteer ; 
Sw.  irrarter.] 

1.  The  fourth  part  of  any  thing.  "  A  quarter 
of  an  hour."  Shak.  "A  quarter  of  a  mile." 
Burnet. 

2.  A  measure  of  grain,  or  of  coal,  consisting 
of  eight  bushels. 

tt^  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  chaldron, 
a  measure  of  coal,  consists  of  36  busliels  ;  and,  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  it  consists  of  32  bushels,  or  of  4 
quarters,  each  consistini;  of  6  bushels.  The  quarter, 
however,  in  England,  is  8  im|)oriaI  hunhclf),  a  meas- 
ure of  grain  equal  to  500  poiuids.     Oreenleaf. 

3.  The  fourth  part  of  a  hundred  weight.  — 
See  Hundred  Weight.  Greenleaf. 

4.  In  cloth  measure,  four  nails  (9  inches),  or 
a  fourth  of  a  yard.  Greenleaf. 

6.  ITie  fourth  part  of  a  lunation.  "  The  moon 

is  then  in  her  first  quarter."  Brocklesby. 

6.  A  fourth  part  of  a  year  ;  three  months 
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7.  A  fourth  part  of  a  slaughtered  animal,  in- 
cluding a  limb.  Simmondn. 

8.  The  piece  of  leather  in  a  shoe  which 
forms  the  side  from  the  heel  to  the  vamp. 

9.  A  region  of  the  skies,  as  referred  to  the 
seaman's  card  ;  a  point  of  the  compass. 

Ilia  praiae,  ye  winds!  that  from  four  quartert  blow,       MiUon. 
When  the  winds  in  southern  i/uarlerit  rise.  Ailditon. 

10.  A  particular  region  of  a  town,  or  of  a 
country,  or  of  the  earth  ;  a  section  ;  a  district. 

A  bungling  cobbler,  that  was  ready  to  starve  at  his  own 
trade,  chuigcs  his  i/uarter,  and  sets  up  for  a  doctor,  L' EMruiii/e. 

11.  pL  {Mil.)  Military  stations;  stations  in 
which  officers  and  soldiers  are  lodged ;  the 
towns  or  posts  in  which  utficers  and  soldiers  are 
quartered ;  appointments  occupied  in  barracks ; 
cantonments  :  —  at  a  siege,  the  encampment 
upon  one  of  the  principal  passages  round,  to 
prevent  reliefs  and  convoys.    Campbell.    Crahb. 

12.  pi.  {Naval.)  The  stations  where  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  of  a  ship  of  war  are  posted  in 
time  of  a(^on.  Cyc.  of  Com. 

13.  /)/.  Any  stations  or  lodgings.       Sulliran. 

14.  Proper  station.  "T'.ey  cannot  but  admit 
love,  yet  make  it  keep  quarter."  Bacon. 

Swift  to  their  several  qunrtem  hasted  then 

The  cunibcrous  elements.  Milton. 

15.  The  sparing  of  life,  as  of  an  enemy  in 
battle  ;  mercy  granted  by  a  conqueror.  Dryden. 

gig-"  To  give  quarter  originally  meant  to  send  a 
person  conquered  in  battle  to  quarters,  and  hence  to 
spare  his  life,  to  show  quarters.  'Take  me  alive,' 
and  'Take  mo  to  your  quarters^  (ini  vrjag  'AxaKric), 
are  oxprossions  familiar  to  the  classical  student." 
SulUoan.  —  De  Brieux  s<-iya  that  the  meaning  originat- 
ed from  a  custom  of  the  Dutch  ami  the  Spaniards,  who 
sometimes  received  as  the  ransom  of  an  otficer  or  a 
soldier  a  quarter  of  his  pay. 

16.  Treatment  shown  to  an  enemy. 

Mr.  Wharton,  who  detected  some  hundred  of  the  bishop's 
mistakes,  meets  with  very  ill  quarter  from  his  lordship..!jun/V. 

17.  t  A  quart.  "  By  hogsheads,  pipes,  or 
butts,  but  not  by  quarters  nor  pints."  llackluyt. 

18.  A  single  game  at  nine-pins      [Local,! 

19.  t Friendship  ;  amity;  concora.         Shak. 

20.  (yaut.)  The  part  of  a  vessel's  side  be- 
tween the  after  part  of  the  main  chains  and  the 
stern  :  —  the  part  of  the  yard  between  the  slings 
and  the  yard-arm,  Dana. 

21.  {Arch.)  A  square  panel.  —  pi.  Upright 
po.sts  in  partitions  to  which  the  laths  are 
nailed.  Britton. 

flES"  (iuarters  are  single  or  double  ;  the  former  be- 
ing sawn  stuff,  two  inclie:i  thick  and  four  inches 
broad,  the  latter  usually  sawn  to  a  scantling  four 
inches  square,  or  four  inches  by  a  less  width    Brandt. 

22.  {Iler.)  A  division  of  the  shield  consisting 
of  the  fourth  part,  and  being  always  placed  in 
chief.  P.  Cyc. 

23.  pi.  {Astrol.)  Certain  intersections  in  the 
sphere,  two  of  which  are  called  oriental  and  mas- 
culine,  and  two  occidental  and  feminine.  Crabb. 

24.  {Navigation.)  The  fourth  part  of  a  point 
or  of  the  distance  between  the  points,  being  the 
fourth  part  of  11°  1,5',  or  2°  48'.  Hutton. 

Quarter  squares,  (Math.)  a  table  of  the  fourth  part  of 
the  squares  of  numliers.  Tiarie.^.  — Quarters  of  a  horse, 
the  fore-quarters,  or  the  shoulders  and  fore  legs,  and 
the  hiad-quarters,  which  are  the  hi^is  and  the  hind- 
legs.  "  The  quarters  commence  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  pp:>rting  men  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
back  and  exte  d  to  the  hock  downward,  and  to  the 

tall  behind,"      Vnuatt Quarters   of  a  horse^s  foot, 

{Man.)  the  sides  of  the  crust  or  wall  of  a  hDrse's  foot : 
—  the  inner  quarters  are  those  opposite  to  one  another 
on  the  two  opposite  feet ;   thetie  are  always  weaker 
than  the  outer  quarters,  or  the  quarters  on  the  outside 
of  each  foot,     A  horse  is  said  to  ha.ve  a  false  quarter 
when  the  hoof  has  a  kind  of  cleft  occasioned  by  cast-  | 
ing  his  quarter.     Youatt.  —  Quarter  of  a  point,  (J\'ar,)  ] 
the  fourth  part  of  the  distance  between  two  cardinal  | 
points,  or  2 '  W,     Cyc  of  Com.  —  Quarters  of  a  saddle,  \ 
the  pieces  of  leather  or  stiitf  made  fast  to  the  lower  I 
parts  of  the  sides  of  the  saddle  and  hanging  down  be- 
low it.     Crahb.  —  On  the  quarter,  (JVaut.)  noting  the 
bearing  or  position  of  an  object  seen  between  aft  and 
on  the  beam.     Brande. 

auAR'TpR,  r.  a.    [It,  tpiartare  ;  Sp.  cuartear.  — 
See  QiARTKR,  M,J     [»,  quartered;  pp.  qvar- 

TERIXO,  quartered.] 

1.  To  divide  into  four  equal  parts  or  quarters, 

2.  To  divide  ;  to  separate  into  parts  or  pieces. 

Lean  ftimine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire.        Shak. 

3.  To  divide  into  distinct  regions. 

Then  sailors  qmirtrrrd  heaven,  and  fiiund  a  name 

For  every  fixed  and  every  wandering  star.  Dntdtn. 
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4.  To  station  or  lodge,  as  unldiera. 

Where  Is  IaitA  Alanlry  .imiHrrnIt  Stat, 

6.  To  lodge ;  to  find  or  select  a  temporary 
dwelling  for.  Spixtator. 

6.  t  To  diet ;  to  feed.  nudibnu. 

7.  (Ihr.)  To  bear  as  an  appendage  to  the 
hereditary  arms. 

The  coat  of  Ik-auchainp  of  Hack  In  the  eouoty  of  Somrr- 
sot,  now  iitiarltn.l  liy  the  >:arl  of  lltrtii>nl.  I'tarJkaim. 

To  quarter  armji,(^llrr.)  to  iniwrt  the  arma  of  aa. 
Other  family  in  tluj  di  viaiuna  or  quarlnringa  ut  >  thield  : 
thus  the  arum  of  a  wife  are  quartt-red  with  tiiuM  of 
her  husband,  or  a  man'a  paternal  anna  are  quartered 
with  those  of  his  othce,  &c.  Craih. 

ttUAR'TJR,  r.  n.  To  remain  in  quarters;  to 
have  lodgings  ;  to  abide.  Siri/l. 

auAR'T^R-A^E,  n.    A  quarterly  allowance.  Fox. 

aUAR'TgR-AS'PeCT,  n.  {Astral.)  The  aspect 
of  two  planets,  whose  positions  are  at  a  dis- 
tance  of  90°  on  the  zodiac.  Brands. 

auAR'TgR-BAD^E,  n.  {Nattt.)  An  ornament 
on  the  side  of  a  ship  near  the  stem,  containing 
a  window  for  the  convenience  of  the  cabin,  or 
the  representation  of  a  window.         Mar.  Diet. 

anAR'T5R_BU.L,  n.  (Naut.)  A  list  containing 
a  note  of  the  different  stations  to  which  the  of- 
ficers and  crew  are  quartered  in  the  time  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  names  of  the  persons  appointed  to 
those  stations.  Mar.  Diet. 

QUAR'T(:R-BI.f)CK,  n.  {Natd.)  A  block  fitted 
under  the  quarters  of  a  yard  on  each  side  of  the 
slings,  for  the  clew-lines  and  sheets  to  reeve 
through.  Dana, 

QUAr'T?R-CL6th§,  n.pl.  {Naut.)  Long  pieces 
of  painted  canvas  fastened  to  the  outside  of 
the  quarter-netting  along  the  rough-tree  rail  on 
the  quarter-deck,  to  keep  out  the  spray  of  the 
se*a.  Mar.  Diet. 

auAR'T(;R-DAY.  n.  One  of  the  days  which  were 
usually  regarded  in  England  and  in  most  con- 
tinental  countries  (but  not  in  Scotland)  as  be- 
ginning the  four  quarters  of  the  year.  Brande. 
««-^Tbey  are,  1.  Lady  day  (March  25);  2.  Mid- 
summer day  (June  24)  ;  3.  .Michaelmas  day  (Sept. 
19) ;  and,  4.  Cliristmas  day  (Dec,  25).     Brandt. 

auAR'TgR-PfiCK,  n.  {Naut.)  The  portion  of 
the  uppermost  deck  of  a  ship  between  the  main 
and  mizzen  masts. 

tS"  This  is  the  parade  in  men -of  war.    Brande. 

auAR'TgR-FACE,  n.  A  countenance  three  iwrls 
averted. 

Let  them  (till 
Tnm  upon  acomed  verse  their  qmarter-faee.      B.  JtnMom. 

QUAR'Tf  R-F6Il,  n.  (Arch.)  An  ornament  com. 
mon  in  Gothic  buildings,  resembling  a  four- 
leaved  flower ;  —  wTitten  also  quatre-foiL 

QUAR  T(:R-gAl'L^R-Y,  n.  A  small  balcony  on 
the  quarter  of  a  ship,  generally  communicating 
by  doors  with  that  on  the  stem.  Mar.  Diet. 

auAR'Tf:R-lNG,  n.  1.  Act  of  dividing  into  quar- 
ters ;  quadripartition. 

2.  A  part  of  the  punishment  of  a  traitor  by 
dividing  the  body,  after  it  is  beheaded,  into 
four  parts.  Crabb. 

3.  Appointment  of  quarters  for  soldiers. 

IIow  unequal  were  contributions  sad  ^ptwirrimgt  during 
our  intestine  warsl  Jura  tteri,  lOSI. 

4.  (Her.)  The  act  of  dividing  a  shield  into 
four  or  more  parts  :  —  the  division  of  a  shield 
by  two  lines  fess-wise  and  pale-wise,  meeting 
in  the  centre  of  the  shield.  Brande. 

5.  (Arch.)  Small  upright  posts  to  which  laths 
are  nailed  ;  quarters,  Brande. 

QU  AR'TgR-lNG,  o.  (^Natd.)  Noting  the  direction 
of  the  wind  when  it  blows  in  a  lin-?  between 
that  of  the  keel  and  the  beam,  and  abaft  the 
latter.  Dana. 

ai'AR'TpR-LY,  a.  1.  Occurring  every  quarter, 
or  four  times  in  a  year. 

2.  Containing,  or  consisting  of,  a  fourth  part. 
"  Quarterly  seasons."  Holder. 

auAR'TgR-LY,  ad.    1.  Once  in  a  quarter  of  a 

year.  Johnson. 

2.  (Natd.)  Applied  to  the  sailing  of  a  ship 

when  it  goes  at  large,  neither  by  the  wind,  nor 

before  the  wind,  but  between  both.  Crabb. 
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GUAR'T^R-I.Y,  n.  A  publication  issued  once 
a  quarter,  or  every  three  months.  Ec.  Rev. 

auAR'Tga-MAs'TpR,  n.  1.  {Mil.)  An  officer 
whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  the  quarters 
of  the  soldiers,  and  to  attend  to  their  clothing. 
bread,  ammunition,  &c.  Brande. 

2.  {Nacal.)  A  petty  officer  who  attends  to  the 
helm  and  binnacle  at  sea,  and  watches  for  sig- 
nals, &c.,  when  in  port.  Dana. 

aUAR'T5R-MAS-TeR-9EN'?R-AL,  n.  An  officer 
of  the  army  whose  duty  it  is  to  define  the 
marches,  to  mark  out  the  encampments,  to 
choose  head-quarters,  &c.  Campbell. 

QUAR'TpRN,  n.     [L.  quartus,  the  fourth.] 

1.  A  gill ;  the  fourth  part  of  a  pint.  Simmonds. 

2.  The  fourth  part  of  a  peck.  Sinwwnds. 

3.  A  four  pound  loaf.  Simmonds. 

aUAR'TpRN,  a.  Applied  to  a  loaf  made  of  the 
quarter  of  a  stone  (14  pounds)  of  flcur. 

The  quartern  loaf  is  generally  of  the  weight  of  four 
pounds.  Oyiliie. 

aUAR'Tg-RON,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  quarter  of  a 
pound.  Simmonds. 

2.  The  tale  of  some  goods,  or  a  quarter  of  a 
hundred  with  one  added  in.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  quadroon.  '         Dunglison. 

QUAR-TgR-OON',  n.    A  quadroon.  Bouvier. 

aUAR'TpR-PIEg-P§,  n.  pi.  {Naut.')  Pieces  of 
timber  at  the  after-part  of  the  quarter-gallery, 
near  the  taffrail.  Mar.  Diet. 

auAR'T^R-POINT,  n.  {Naid.)  The  fourth  part 
of  a  point,  being  the  fourth  part  of  11°  15',  or 
2°  48'  ;  a  quarter.  Hutton. 

QUAR'TgR-RAlL§,  «./>/.  (.Va?/M  Narrow,  mould- 
ed planks,  reaching  from  the  top  of  the  stern 
to  the  gangway,  and  serving  as  a  fence  to  the 
quarter-deck.  Mar.  Diet. 

aUAR'TpR-ROUND,  n.  {Arch.)  A  moulding 
whose  contour  is  either  a  perfect  quadrant  or  a 
quarter  of  a  circle,  or  what  approaches  to  that 
figure  ;  ovolo  ;  echinus.  Brande. 

aUAR'T^R^,  n.pl.  See  Quarter,  Nos.  11,  12, 13. 

aUAR'T^R-SEAL,  n.  {Law.)  The  seal  kept  by 
the  director  of  the  chancery  in  Scotland  ;  —  so 
called  from  being  in  the  shape  of  the  fourth 
part  of  the  great  seal.  Bouvier. 

auAR'TgR-SES'SION^  (-sgsh'unz),  n.  pi.  {Eng. 
Law.)  A  court  held  by  at  least  two  justices,  one 
of  whom  must  be  of  the  quorum,  in  every  coun- 
ty, once  in  every  quarter  of  a  year.         Brande. 

QUAR'TgR-STAFF,  n.    A  staff  of  defence. 

fl(g'  "  So  called,  I  believe,  from  the  manner  of  using 
it  ;  one  hand  being  placed  at  the  middle,  and  tlie  other 
equally  between  the  middle  and  the  end."     Johnson. 

Q.UAR-TET',        }  f^^    [L.  quatuor,  ioMT  ;  It.  quar- 
QLTAR-TETTE',  )  tetto  ;  Sp.  cuartete.l 

1.  {Mus.)  A  piece  of  music  for  four  voices, 
or  for  four  instruments,  generally  stringed  in- 
struments, in  concert :  —  four  musical  perform- 
ers ;  a  quatuor.  Dwight. 

2.  {Poetry.)  A  stanza  of  four  lines.     Mason. 

QUAr'TJLE,  n.  {Astrol.)  An  aspect  of  two  plan- 
ets whose  distance  from  each  other  is  three 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  or  90  degrees.  Htittan. 

auAR'TINE,  w.  [It.  <St  Fr.]  {Bot.)  A  fourth  en- 
velope of  the  ovule,  reckoning  from  without 
inwards,  found  in  some  species  of  plants. Lmrffcy. 

QUAR'TO,  n. ;  pi.  quAr't6§,  or  quXr't6e§.  [L. 
quartus,  the  fourth  part ;  It.  quarto  ;  Sp.  cnar- 
to.]  A  book  composed  of  sheets  of  paper  each 
folded  into  four  leaves  ;  —  abbreviated  to  ito. 

QU Ar'TO,  a.  [L.  quartus,  the  fourth  partj  Hav- 
ing four  leaves  in  a  sheet.  Ed.  Rev. 

auAR'TRAiN,  n.     Quatrain;  Hamilton. 

auAR'TRID^E,  n.  Quarterly  allowance  ;  quar- 
terage,    [r.] 

An  idle  rogue,  who  spends  his  Cfuartridge 

In  tippling  at  the  Dog  and  Partridge.  Stoift. 

CIUArTZ,  n.  [Ger.  quarz  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  qvarts. — 
It.  quarzo  ;  Sp.  cuarzo  ;  Fr.  quartz."]  {Min.) 
Pure  silex  or  silica  ;  native  oxide  of  silicon ; 
rock  crystal ;  silicious  or  flint  earth. 

*g"  It  occurs  massive,  crystallized,  granular,  and 
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In  other  forms.  The  primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  a 
rhomboid  ;  but  it  is  generally  met  with  in  hexagonal 
prisms  terminated  by  hexagonal  pyramids.  When 
crystallized  and  pure,  it  is  called  rock-crystal,  is  trans- 
parent and  colorless,  and  capable  of  mipressing  circu- 
lar polarization  upOn  a  ray  of  plane-polarized  light. 
Quartz  scratches  glass  easily,  and  is  infusible  except 
by  a  heal  as  intense  as  that  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe. It  comprises  numerous  varieties,  many  of  which 
are  colored  by  different  substances  ;  as  purple  quartz, 
or  amethyst,  supposed  to  be  colored  by  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, rose  quartz,  yellow  quartz,  chalcedony,  agate, 
carnelian,  flint,  bloods. one,  jasper,  hornstone,  chrys- 
oprase,  colored  green  by  nickel,  sard,  onyx,  cat's-eye, 
&c.  Quartz  exists  abundant  in  nature,  being  one  of 
the  constituents  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  &c., 
and  the  sole  or  principal  ingredient  of  sand,  all  sand- 
stones, and  quarlzite.     Dana,     Miller. 

aUART-ZlF'gR-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  quartz,  and  L. 
fero,  to  bear.]  Containing,  or  consisting  of, 
quartz.  Dana. 

QUArt'ZITE,  n.  {Min.)  An  aggregate  of  grains 
of  quartz,  sometimes  passing  into  compact 
quartz ;  quartz-rock.  ^  Lyell. 

auART'ZOSE  (kwc-t'zos)  [kwiirt'zos,  C.  Wb.; 
kwbrt-z6s',  Sw.],  a.  [Grcr.  quarzig.  —  It.  qnar- 
zoso  ;  Sp.  cuarzoso  ;  Fr.  quartzeux.]  Relating 
to,  containing,  or  resembling,  quartz.  "  Ita- 
columite  is  a  fissile,  quartzose  rock."        Dana. 

(iUARTZ'-SlN-TpR,  n.  [Ger.  quarz-sinter ;  quarz, 
quartz,  and  sinter,  dross  of  iron.]  {Min.)  Sili- 
cious sinter.  —  See  Silicious  Sinter. 

auART'ZY,  a.    Quartzose.  Ure. 

CiUAS,  n.  A  mean  sort  of  fermented  liquor,  made 
by  pouring  warm  water  on  rye  or  barley  meal, 
and  drunk  by  the  peasantry  of  Russia ;  —  writ- 
ten also  quass.  Brande. 

II  aUASH  (kwosh)  [kwSsh,  S.W.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. 
Wb.;  kwash,  r  E.  F.\,  v.  a.  [A.  ^.  cicysan  ; 
Frs.  qtieaze ;  Dut.  kwetsen  ;  Ger.  quetsehen  ; 
Dan.  qvase  ;  Sw.  qvcisa.  —  Fr.  casser.  —  "  Fr. 
casser  is  derived  by  Cuseneuve  from  quasscre, 
frequentative  of  quatere,  to  shake."  Richard- 
son.']    [i.  QUASHED  ;  pp.  QUASHING,  QUASHED.] 

1.  To   beat   down    or   in   pieces ;    to   crush. 
Whales  against  eliarp  roclcs  .  .  .  quashed.  ffallcr. 

2.  To  subdue  suddenly  or  completely ;  to 
quell ;  to  repress.     "  Quashing  the  rebellion." 

Our  joys  are  quashed,  our  hopes  arc  blasted.  Cotton. 

3.  {Law.)  To  overthrow ;  to  annul ;  to  nulli- 
fy ;  to  make  void  or  without  effect. 

When  proceedings  are  clearly  irregular  and  void,  courts 
will  tjuash  them.  Bouvier. 

II  aUASH  (kwSsh),  v.  n,  [L.  quatio,  quassum,  to 
shake.]     To  be  shaken  with  a  noise.  Ray. 

II  QUASH  (kwSsh),  n.    See  Squash.     Ainsworth. 

QuA'Sii.     [L.]     As  if ;  as  it  were  ;  as  though. 
4fg=>  It  is  used  before  English  words  to  denote  re- 
semblance with  a  difference,  and  may  be  rendered   in 
English   by   the  expressions  species  of,  improper,  and 
sometimes  implied,  presumed.     Burrill. 

Q,UAS-l-MO'DO,  n.  {Roman  Catholic  Calendar.) 
The  first  Sunday  after  Easter.  Brande. 

QUAS-SA'TION,  n.  [L.  quassatio.]  The  act  of 
shaking: — the  state  of  being  shaken.    Gayton. 

QUAS'Sl-A  (kwosh'e-gi),  n.  1.  [Named  from  a 
negro  Quassy,  who  first  made  known  the  me- 
dicinal virtues  of  one  of  the  species.  Eng.  Cyc] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Simarubaccee,  inhabiting  the  tropical  parts  of 
South  America,  particularly  Surinam  and  the 
adjoining  countries. 

JSlg'  Quassia  amara,  the  true  quassia  of  modern 
botanists,  is  a  small  tree  with  large  scarlet  flowers. 
The  wood  of  the  root  was  formerly  in  great  repute  as 
a  tonic  and  stomachic,  but  is  now  out  of  use,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  less  easily  procured  than  that  of 
Quassia  excelsa,  a  large  tree  native  of  Jamaica,  which 
yields  the  qua.f.sia  chips  now  so  extensively  employed 
as  a  bitter  substance.     Kng.  Cyc. 

2.  The  wood  or  bark  of  the  Quassia  amara, 
or  the  Quassia  excelsa.  Brande. 

Q.UA3'SlNE(kw6s'sjn),  n.  {Chem.)  A  yellow  crys- 
talline and  very  bitter  substance,  obtained  from 
the  wood  of  the  Quassia  amara.  Gregory. 

QUAS'SITE  (kwBs'sit),  n.     Quassine.  Craig. 

t<iUAT  (kwSt),  w.     1.  A  pustule  ;  a  pimple.  Shak. 
2.  A  diminutive  or  a  shabby  person.  Dikker. 

aUAT  (kwSt),  v.  a.  To  satiate.  [Local,  Eng.]  Nares. 
t  aUATCH  (kw6ch),  a.     Squat ;  flat.  Shak. 


QUE 

aUA'T5R-COlJ§-I\§(ka'ter-kaz-znz),w.j9^.  Those 
within  the  first  four  degrees  of  kindred.  Skinner. 

aUA-TER'NA-RY,  a.  [L.  quarternarius  ;  quat- 
uor, four ;  Fr.  quarter naire.] 

1.  Consisting  of  four.  "  Qtiaiemary  num- 
ber." F.  Gregory. 

2.  {Geol.)  Applied  to  strata  supposed  to  be 
more  recent  than  the  upper  tertiary.       Wright. 

aUA-TER'NA-RV,  n.  The  number  four  ;  quater- 
nity.     "  The  quaternary  elements."  Boyle. 

aUA-TER'NATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  verticillate 
appendages  arranged  by  fours.  Ilenslow. 

aUA-TER'NATE-PIN'NATE,  a.  (J5oi!.)  Pinnate, 
the  pinnoe  being  arranged  in  fours.        Loudon. 

Q.UA-TER'N{-ON,w.  \1j.  quaternio ;  quat^tor,  iour^ 

1.  The  number  of  lour ;  a  set  of  four,  ap- 
plied to  persons  or  things.  Milton. 

2.  {Math.)  The  c[uotient  of  two  vectors,  or  of 
two  directed  right  lines  in  space,  considered  as 
depending  on  a  system  of  four  geometrical  ele- 
ments, and  as  expressible  by  an  algebraical 
symbol  of  quadrinominal  form.  W.  R.  Hamilton. 

Calculus  of  quaternions,  a  new  branch  of  mathe- 
matics which  treats  of  the  relations  of  magnitude  and 
position  of  lines  or  bodies  in  space  by  means  of  qua- 
ternions ;—  discovered  by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton. 

t  aUA-TER'JVJ-ON,  V.  a.  To  divide  into  files  or 
companies.  Milton. 

aUA-TER'Nj-TY,  n.  [L.  quaternio ;  quatuor, 
four ;  It.  quciternith  ;  Sp.  cuatemidadJ]  The 
number  four ;  quaternary.  Browne. 

QUA'T^R-ON,  n.     Quadroon.  Craig. 

aUA-TORZE',  n.  [Fr.]  In  the  game  of  piquet, 
four  cards  of  the  same  value  but  of  different 
colors  above  the  cards  of  nine  spots.    Landais. 

aUA'TRAIN  [kwa'trin,  S.  W.  J.  F.  R. ;  kuBt'ran, 
Sm.  Wr.],  n.  [Fr.  quatrain.]  {Poetry.)  A 
piece  consisting  of  four  lines,  the  rhymes  usu- 
ally alternate,  sometimes  also,  especially  in 
French  poetry,  intermixed,  the  first  and  fourth, 
second  and  third,  rhyming  together.       Brande. 

QUjIT-TR/'JVO,  n.  [It.]  A  copper  coin  of  Italy, 
worth  about  three  fifths  of  a  farthing. iS'mmoM««. 
QUAt'U-OR,  n.  [L.,four.]  {Mus.)  A  quartet.  Dw. 
CIUAVE,  v.  n.  To  quaver.  [Local,  Eng.]  Pegge. 
t  aUAVE'MIRE,  n.    A  quagmire.    Mir.  for  Mag. 

(iUA'VgR,  V.  n.  ["  Junius  derives  it  from  Goth. 
vaqan,  to  move ;  Serenius  prefers  the  Goth. 
quiran,  to  be  ilive."  Todd.  —  "  Formed  perhaps 
as  the  verb  to  quujf."  Richardson.]  [i.  qua- 
vered ;  pp.  QUAVERING,  QUAVERED.] 

1.  To  shake  the  voice  ;  to  speak  or  to  sing 
with  a  tremulous  voice.  Jones. 

2.  To  produce  a  shake  or  tremulous  motion 
on  a  musical  instrument.  Todd. 

3.  To  have  a  tremulous  motion  ;  to  move  to 
and  fro  tremulously  ;  to  tremble  ;  to  vibrate. 

If  the  finger  be  moved  with  a  quavering  motion.    Sewton. 

QUA'V^R,  n.     [Sp.  quiebro.]     {Mus.)  A  shake  of 

the  voice,  or  a  shake  on  a  musical  instrument : 

—  a  character,  or  a  note,  equal  in  duration  to 
the  eighth  part  of  a  semibreve,  the  quarter  of  a 
minim,  or  one  half  of  a  crotchet.  Moore. 

aUA'VpRED  (kwa'verd),  a.  Distributed  into  qua- 
vers, or  uttered  in  quavers.  Harmar. 

aUA'V^R-^lR,  71.     One  who  quavers.      Cotgrave. 

QUA'V5R-ING,  n.  The  act  of  shaking  the  voice, 
or  of  making  a  quaver  on  a  musical  instrument. 

Quavering,  which  pleases  so  much  in  music.  Bacon. 

taUA'VJNG,  n.     A  quavering.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

II  aUAY  (ke)  [ke,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb.;, 
ka,  .S.],  n.     [Low  L.  kaia  ;  Port,  caes  ;  Fr.  quai. 

—  Ir.  ceigh  ;  Gtr.  ^  Dan.  kai  ;  Dut.  kaai  ;  Sw. 
kaj.]  An  artificial  bank  or  wharf,  by  the  side 
of  a  navigable  water,  for  loading  and  unloading 
vessels  ;  —  written  also  key.  Blackstone. 

II  aUAY  (k«),  V.  a.  To  furnish  with  quays.  Wright. 

II  aUAY'A<?E  (k5'?j),  n.  Money  paid  for  the  use 
of  a  quay ;  — written  also  key  age.  Smart. 

QUAY'-B6RTH  (kS'berth),  n.  A. berth  in  a  dock 
for  loading  or  unloading  a  ship.         Simmonds. 

t  QUE  (kwe),  n.  Anciently,  a  small  piece  of 
money,  less  than  a  half-penny.  Eyly- 
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QUEACH 

tQUKACII,  r,  n.     [See  QuiCH.]    To  stir.     Todd. 

t  iiu£ ACH,  n.  [A.  S.  i/e-wasc-an ',  by  contraction 
gwasc,  or  cwascian,  to  wash.  Richardson.  — "  An 
old  form  of  the  substautive  quick."  Todd.]  A 
thick,  bushy  plot.  lloweli. 

$t4r  RichardHon  lays  tho  wnrd  moana  a  washy 
place  thick  set  with  youriK  or  little  trees.  Chapman 
Iranslalud  l)ix>ni\ia  nunva  [close  brushwood]  thorniest 
qnfaches. 

aUEACH'Y,  a.     1.  Thick  ;  bushy.  Tubcnille. 

2.  Sha'kinst ;    quaggy  ;  unsolid.     "  Goodwin's 

queachi/  saiids."  Drayton. 

QUEA.V  (kwCn)  [kwCn,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
kwan,  .S.  K.],  n.  [Goth,  gens,  a  woman  ;  A.  S. 
cwen,  qiiena,  a  woman.  —  See  Queen.] 

1.  A  worthless  woman  ;  a  woman  of  ill  fame ; 
a  drab  ;  a  strumpet,     [ii.]  Dryden. 

A  witcli,  a  i/iwaii,  an  old  cozening  quean.  Shak. 

2.  A  young  woman.     [Scotland.] 

O  she  was  a  dainty-  quean.  Old  Song. 

3.  (Mining.)  A  crevice  in  a  lode.  Weak. 
aUEA'iJI-iNESS,  n.    The  sickness  of  a  nauseated 

stomach ;  qualmishness.  Milton. 

aUEA'ijY  (kwo'z?),  a.  [A.  S.  cwasciin,  to  wash. 
Jiichardson.] 

1.  Sick  with  nausea  ;  feeling  a  tendency  to 
vomit;  having  a  nauseated  stomach.  S/iak. 

2.  Fastidious  ;  squeamish  ;  delicate.   Browne. 

3.  Nauseating.    "  A  qitcasy  question."  Shak. 

QUfi-BfcO'-OAK,  n.  A  ship-building  wood  ob- 
tained from  the  Quercus  alba.  Sinwiotids, 

taUECIl,  tJ.  n.    To  stir. — See  QuiCH.      Bacon. 

ftUEEN  (kwSn),  n.  [M.  Goth,  qiieins,  qtiens,  a 
woman,  a  wife  ;  Su.  Goth,  gioinna,  kona  ;  A.  S. 
cwen,  quena ;  Dan.  qciiule  ;  Svv.  qvinna ;  Icel. 
kwinna. —  Allied  to  Gr.  yovq,  a  woman.  Juniiin.] 

1.  The  wife  of  a  king.  "  Tarquin  and  his 
quffen."  S/iak. 

2.  A  woman  who  is  the  sovereign  of  a  king- 
dom.    "  That  queen,  Elizabeth."  Locke. 

3.  The  prolihc  female  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  dis- 
tinguished for  her  size ;  queen-bee. 

The  females  are  called  queenx.  Only  one  is  allowed  in  a 
hive.  If  several  should  be  hatched  iit  once,  the  stronf^est 
stin^  the  others  to  death,  and  takes  the  command.  The  only 
bnsmcss  of  the  queen  is  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  cells  formed 
by  the  workers.  .  .  .  'I'he  queen  is  the  largest  of  the  three  soils; 
the  workers  are  the  smallest.  Baird. 

4.  A  playing-card  on  which  a  queen  is  de- 
picted. Hoyle. 

5.  One  of  the  principal  pieces  in  a  game  of 
chess.  Darts. 

Qiifen'/i  enidence  or  Ainn''.*  evidence,  {Kng.  Law.)  an 
acromplice  in  a  fulony  who  is  adinitteil  as  evidence 
for  the  crown  a<;ain.st  his  ncconi|ilire$i,  having  the 
hope  held  out  to  him  that,  if  he  will  disclose  the 
whole  truth,  he  shall  himself  csca|)e  punishment. 
Burrili,  —  Quecrt  uf  May  or  JUay-t/uren,  tlie  younp  fe- 
male crowned  with  flowers  at  the  rural  (lamoa  hold 
on  May -day.  — Q^aecn  of  the  meadows,  (^Bot.)  theinoad- 
»w -sweet ;  Spiriea  ulmaria,  Baird. 
Syn.  — See  Monarch. 

QITEEN,  r.  a.  (Chess.)  To  convert,  as  a  pa^vn  on 
Its  reaching  the  eighth  or  last  rank,  to  a  queen 
or  other  piece.  Agncl. 

dUREN,  t'.  n.  To  play  the  queen  ;  to  act  the  part 
of  a  queen  ;  —  used  with  it.  S/ink. 

(it;EE\ -AP-PLE,  n.  A  kind  of  apple.  Mortimer. 

QUEE>f'-}iER,  n.   The  prolific  female  in  a  swarra 

of  bees  ;  ijueen.  Jing.  Cyc. 

QLTEEN'-CO^-SORT,  n.     The  wife  of  a  king. 

aiiEEN'-D5vV'A-95R,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  The 
widow  of  a  kiug.  IVhishaw. 

ftUEEN'-GOLD,  u.  A  royal  duty  or  revenue  for- 
merly belonging  to  every  queen  of  England  dur- 
ing her  marriage  to  the  kmg.  Whishaw. 

QUEEN'ING,  n.     A  kmd  of  winter  apple. 

The  winter  queening  is  gcxid  for  the  table.  Mortimer. 

aUEEN'-tJKR,  a.  Becoming  to,  or  resembling, 
a  queen  ;  queenly.  Drayton. 

QUEEN'LY,  «•     Queen-like.  Bale. 

QVEES'-MCiTH'^n,  n.  A  quern  dowager  who  is 
also  mother  of  the  reigning  sovereign.   Brandc. 
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The  state,  condition,  or  digni- 
Bet/iam. 


Queen's  pigeon. 


aiTEEN'-RftO'NANT,  n.  Qucen-rrgcnt.  Whishaw. 

QUEEN'HIllP,  n 
ty  of  a  queen. 

QUEKN'ij'-MfiT'AL,  n.  An  alloy  of  nine  parts 
of  tin,  one  of  antimony,  one  of  bismuth,  and 
one  of  lead  ; — used  in  the  manufacture  of  tea- 
pots and  common  spoons-  Miller. 

aUEEN'^'-Pl^'EON,  M.  (Or- 
nith.)  A  large  and  magnificent 
bird  of  the  family  Volumbiuce 
and  sub-family  Gouritue ;  Gou- 
ra  Victoria.  Baird. 

QUEEN'sJ'-wArE,  n.  Cream- 
colored  earthen  ware.    Clarke. 

QUEEN'^'-YfiL'LOW,  n.  An 
ancient  name  of  Turbith  min- 
eral or  yellow  Bubsulphate  of 
mercury.  '  Ure. 

aUEER  (kw€r),  a.     [Etymology  doubtful.  —  Ger. 

qtter,  cross,  athwart.    Todd.  —  A.  S.  cer;  Frs. 

if  Dut.  keer,  a  turn.]      Odd ;   droll ;   strange  ; 

singular.     "  A  queer  fellow."  Spectator. 

aUEER'JSH,o,  Somewhat  queer;  odd.  Gent.  Mag. 
aUEER'LY,  orf.     In  a  qtieer  manner ;  oddly. 
aUEER'NfSS,  n.  Oddness  ;  strangeness.  Johnson. 
aUEE.ST  (kwSst),  n.     (Ornith.)  A  kind  of  wild 

pigeon  ;  ringdove ;  cushat.  Todd. 

t  aUElNT  (kwfint),  i.  &  p.  from  qtiench.  Quenched. 

The  other  fire  vat  queint  and  all  agone.        Cliaueer. 

aiTELL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cwellan,  to  kill ;  Dut.  kirel- 
len  ;  Ger.  qtuilen,  to  torment ;  Dan.  qrcele  ;  Sw. 
qvdlja.]  [l.  QUKLLKl) ;  pp.  qiki.lino,  Qi  em.kd.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  life ;  to  kill  ;  to  destroy. 
The  ducks  cried  aa  men  would  them  quell.         Chaucer. 

2.  To  crush  ;  to  subdue  ;  to  reduce. 

If  number  English  courages  could  quelL  Dryden. 

3.  To  quiet ;  to  allay  ;  to  calm  ;  to  check. 

lie  hath  quelled  the  wildness  of  the  fanatic.       WarUuion. 

UUELL,  V.  n.     To  abate ;  to  diminish. 

For  winter's  wrath  begins  to  quelL  Sjienier. 

+  aUELL,  n.     A  killing ;  murder.  Shak. 
aufiLL'pR,  n.    One  who  quells.  Milton. 
QUKr.QUE-CIfOSR   (kek'shSz),    n.  [Fr..  some- 
thing.]    A  trifle  ;  a  kickshaw.  Donne. 

favthlEfV.  a.     [A.  S.  cweman.]     To  please. 

Such  merry-make  holy  saints  doth  queme.  Sjieniter. 

taUEME'FUL,  a.     Peaceful.  Wickliffe. 

aUENCH,  ».  o.   [A.S.  cwencan.]    [».  qiexched; 

pp.  QtE.N'CHINO,  QUEXCIIEJJ.] 

1.  To  extinguish,  as  a  fire  ;  to  put  out. 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out. 

Which,  being  sulfcred,  rivers  cannot  riuimch.  Shot. 

2.  To  destroy  ;   to  blast.     "  Unkindness  .  .  . 
should  have  quenched  her  love."  Shak. 

3.  To  still ;   to  repress  ;   to  stifle.     "  Qtiench 
his  fiery  indignation."  Shak. 

4.  To  allay,  as  thirst;  to  slake.  South. 
Syn.  — See  Slake. 

tftUENCH,  V.  n.  To  cool;  to  grower  become 
cool.     "  She  will  not  quench."  Shak. 

aUfiNCH'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  quenched; 
capable  of  being  extinguished.  Shertcood. 

QUfiNCH'fR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  ouenches ; 
an  extinguisher.  llammond. 

aufiNCH'INO,  n.  The  act  of  extinguishing.  "  The 
quenching  of  fired  houses."  Mayne. 

aUENCH'LpSS,  a.  That  cannot  be  quenched  or 
extinguished ;   unextinguishable.  ShcJc. 

aufiNCH'LfSS-LY,  ad.  In  a  quenchless  manner. 

auftNcn'LesS-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
quenchless.  Clarke. 

aiTER'ce-TlNE,  n.  (Chem.)  An  artificial  prod- 
uct obtained  from  quercitrine,  in  the  form  of 
minute  lemon-yellow  crystals 


QUERULOUSNESS 

1.  The  cruahcd  inner  portion  of  the  hark  dl 
the  Quircwi  Itncttrria,  or  black-oak  ;  —  usfd  in 
tanning  leather  and  for  dyeing  yellow.    Archer. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  itpecieH  of  ouk  found  in  North 
America,  whi(rh  is  one  of  the  lofticHt  trees  of  the 
forest ;  black-oak  ;  yellow-barked  oak  ;  Querctu 
ttnctoria.  G.  B.  Emervm. 

dUF.R'CtJS,  n.  [L.,  an  oak-tree.  —  From  Celtic 
quer,  fine,  and  ctwz,  a  tree.  lAjudnn.]  (Bot.)  A 
geims  of  trees,  many  species  of  which  are  Talu- 
able  for  timber ;  the  oak.  Eng.  Cyc 

QUE' RE.    BeeQi-vKRE. 

QUE'R^,  n.     (Mining.)  A  small  canty  or  fissure. 

Antted, 

taUE'RgLE.n.  [L.qverclaiFr.quereUe.]  (Law.) 

A  complaint  to  a  court.  Ayhffe. 

taUE'R^NT,  n.  [L.  qiirror,  querent,  to  com- 
plain.]    (Imw.)  a  coni|)l:iinant.  Bailey. 

tQIfE'R^NT,  n.  [L.  qtiaro,  qtiareru,  to  search 
for.]     An  inquirer  ;  a  querist.  Aultrey. 

QUftR-l-MO'NI-ODs,  a.  [L.  qtierimoma,  a  com- 
plaint.]   Querulous  ;  complaining.     Mrs.  Cure. 

QUftR-l-M6'N|-oOS-LY,  arf.  Querulously;  coni- 
plainingly.  '  J)cnham. 

QUfiR-l-MO'NI-OrS-NtsS,  n.  Querulousness ; 
complaining  temper.  Bailey. 

tauftR'l-MO-NY,  n.  [L.  querimonia.]  Com- 
plaint. "  His  brother's  daily  qucTimony."  llalL 

aUE'RIST,  n.  {\j.  qtiaro,  to  search  for.l  One 
who  queries ;  an  inquirer ;  an  asker  ol  ques- 
tions ;  an  interrogator.  Sicift. 

aUE'RlTE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  sncchnrine  subst.ince, 
crystallizing  in  prisms,  obtained  from  acorns. 

MiUer. 
aUERK,  n.    A  quibble.  —  See  Qvirk.  Twld. 

aUER'KENED  (kw«jr'knd),  a.  Choked.  [T.ocal, 
Eng.]  Carr. 

aUERL,  V.  a.  [Ger.  qtierlen.]  To  wind  round ; 
to  coil ;  to  twirl.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

CiUiiRN,  n.  [Goth,  qtiaims  ;  A.S.  cirym,  cweom  ; 
cyrran,  to  turn  ;  Dut.  ktceern ;  Dan.  qrarn  ; 
Sw.  qrarn.]  A  mill  for  grinding  grain,  whether 
by  hand  or  a  horse  ;  —  usually  a  h.md-mill. 

But  now  is  he  In  prison,  in  a  rave. 

Whereas  they  made  him  at  the  qurrn  grind.       Chimetr. 

aUERN'-LiKE,  a.  Like  a  quern  or  mill.   Dubart. 

QL'ER'PC),  n.  [L.  corptis,  the  body  ;  Sp.  cucrpo, 
the  body.]  A  dress  that  fits  tight  to,  and  ex- 
poses the  shape  of,  the  body ;  —  tised  only  in 
the  phrase  in  querjx>.  —  See  CfEUPO. 

Boy,  my  cloak  and  rapier:  it  fits  not  a  gentleman  of  my 
rank  to  walk  the  streets  i'h  querjio.  Hratu  Ic  t'l. 

aifER'QUg-DirLE,  M.  [L.  mierqucdtda,  from  Gr. 
KtoKovoof,  n  boat.]  (Oniiln.)  A  genus  of  ducks, 
one  species  of  which  (Atuta  ereeca  of  Yarrell) 
is  the  common  teal. 

tQUfiR'RY,  n.    See  Eqierrt.  Bp.  IJall. 

taUER-U-r.fiN'TI.AI.,  a.  Complaining.  "Cap- 
tious and  querulentioL"  Cumberland. 

Q  Vf:R-  V-Li  'JYJK,  n. 
pi.  \\i.  qtierulus, 
complainnig,  coo- 
ing.] (f>rtuM.)A 
sub-family  of  dcn- 
tirostral  birds  of 
the    order    Passe- 


Querula  cruenta. 


Miller. 

aifEE.N'-POST,  n.     (Arch.)  One  of  two  vertical  i  QUpR-C^lT'RINE,  n.    (Chem.)  A  yellow  crystal    , 
timbers  in  a  truss  of  aroof.  —  See  Roof.  Brittoi.        lizable  coloring  matter  contained  in  the  bark  of    ai'ftR'l.'-LOOs-LY,  ad. 

QUEE.N'-RE'CweNT,  n.     A  queen  who  holds  the  I      ^^"^  black-oak  or  Quercus  titu-totia.  Miller.  \      plaining  manner, 

cro^vn  in  her  own  right ;  queen-regnant. 

Whishaw. 


res  and  family  Mtiscicapido! ;  mourners.    Gray. 

auftR'V-LoOs,  a.     [L.  querulua ;  It.  quenUo.] 

1.  t  Quarrelsome.  Holland. 

2.  Apt  to  complain  ;  complaining ;  repining- 
"  A  people  hard-hearted,  qiiendous."      Hooker. 

3.  Expressing  complaint  or  discontent.  "  A 
whining  kind  of  qtterulous  tone."  HotoelL 

8yn.—  Querutouji  (derived,  like  fuarrtJ,  from  th« 
L.  querela)  sicnities  inclined  to  niiirmiir  or  complain  ; 
a-id  it  is  nearly  or  quite  aynonymoii!!  with  qiterimtmi- 
oiu,  a  woril  now  little  used.  A  )i»erulati»  ur  nntasf 
dispiMition  or  teni|>cr;  z  plaintire  manner  or  MHind. 


In  a  querulous  or  com- 
Yotmg. 

arpR-ClT'RQN,   n.      [L.  quercits.  an   oak,  and  I  aUfeR'V-LOVS-XesS.  »i.     The   quality  of  being 
citrus,  the  citron-tree  ;  Fr.  quercitron.]  I      querulous ;  disposition  to  complain.     Johnson. 
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QUERY 

QUE'RV,  n.  [L.  quwro,  to  search  for ;  impera- 
tive, qutere,  search  for.] 

1.  A  question ;  an  inquiry ;  an  interrogatory. 

The  qiiery  that  I  would  propose  to  you.  Sharp. 

2.  The  abbreviation  Qr.  (?)  Smart. 
Sy-n.  —  Questions  and  queries  are  both  put  for  the 

purpose  of  obtaining  an  answer.  Questio/is  may  be 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  proper  or  improper ;  que- 
ries are  commonly  rational  questions ;  interrogations 
are  made  by  persons  having  authority.  A  question  of 
importance  or  of  mere  curiosity  ;  a  philosophical  que- 
ry; inquiry  for  information;  an  interrogation  of  a 
magistrate  to  a  criminal. 

UUE'RY,  V.  n.  [i.  QUERIED ;  j^.  querying, 
QUEUIED.]  To  ask  a  question  or  questions  ;  to 
question  ;  to  express  doubt. 

Each  prompt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate. 

And  smit  with  love  of  poesy  and  prate.  Po]mi. 

QUE'RY,  V.  a.     [L.  qutero.l 

1.  To  examine  by  question  ;  to  ply  with  ques- 
tions ;  to  question.  Gai/ton. 

2.  To  mark  with  a  query.  Smart. 

3.  To  doubt  of.  Smart. 

t  aUE^E,  V.  a.    To  search  after.  Milton. 

CiUEST,  n.  [L.  qiuero,  queesitus,  to  search  for ; 
Old  Fr.  queste;  It.  .Sr  Sp.  questa;  Fr.  qzufe.] 

1.  The  act  of  seeking ;  search.  "  An  African 
...  in  qitest  of  prey."  Addison. 

2.  t Enquiry;  examination.  Shak. 

3.  t  Searchers,  collectively.  Shak. 

4.  t  An  inquest  or  jury  sworn  to  inquire. 

If  I  were  foreman  of  the  quest.  Tubervile. 

5.  Request ;  solicitation ;  invitation. 

Gad  not  abroad  at  every  quest  and  call  of  «n  untrained 
hope  or  passion.  Herbert. 

taUEST,  V.  n.    To  go  in  search.  B.  Jonson. 

t  CIUEST,  V.  a.  [L.  qum-o,  qumsitiis;  Old  Fr. 
quester ;  Fr.  queter^     To  search  for.      Herbert. 

taUES'TANT,  n.  \0\d,Yx.  questant.']  A  seeker ; 
a  searcher ;  a  candidate.  Shak. 

taUES'TgR,  «.    A  seeker.  Rowe. 

aUES'TION    (kw^st'yun),   n.       [L.    qumstio ;    It, 
questions ;  Sp.  <Si  Fr.  question.] 
.    1.  Act  of  asking ;  a  seeking  by  interrogation ; 
interrogation. 

2.  Something  asked,  and  requiring  an  answer ; 
an  interrogatory;  a  query.  "1  will  not  stay  thy 
questions."  Shak. 

3.  Inquiry ;  disquisition ;  investigation ;  trial ; 
examination. 

It  is  to  be  put  to  question  whether  it  be  lawful  for  Christian 
princes  to  make  an  invasive  war  simply  for  the  propagation 
of  the  faith.  Bacon. 

4.  A  subject  of  investigation,  debate,  or  dis- 
pute ;  point  or  topic  in  a  controversy. 

Any  thing,  however  foreign  to  the  q^tattitm.       Waierland. 

There  arose  a  question  between  some  of  John's  disciples 

and  the  Jews  about  purifying.  John  iii.  25. 

5.  Doubt ;  controversy  ;  dispute. 

Not  that  it  brings  their  truth  at  all  in  question.        Locke. 

6.  {Crim.  Law.)  A  kind  of  torture  employed 
in  some  countries  to  cause  criminals  to  disclose 
their  accomplices  or  acknowledge  their  crimes. 

Bouiiier. 

7.  {Logic.)  That  which  is  to  be  established 
as  a  conclusion,  stated  in  an  interrogative  form. 

Whateli/. 

8.  (  Legislation.)  A  proposition  stated  or  pro- 
pounded to  a  deliberative  assembly  for  their 
acceptance  or  rejection.        Lutlier  S.  Cushing. 

In  question,  in  debate  ;  in  di.spute  ;  under  trial.  — 
Oeneral  question,  {Law.)  snch  a  questicm  as  requires 
the  witness  to  state  all  he  knows,  without  any  sug- 
gestion being  made  to  him  ;  as,  tVho  gave  the  blow  ?  — 
Leadins question,  {Law.)  such  a  question  as  leads  the 
mind  of  the  witness  to  the  answer,  or  suggests  it  to 
him  ;  as.  Did  A  B  give  the  blow  ?  —  Previous  question, 
(Legislation.)  a  question  or  motion  the  object  of  which 
IS  to  suppress  a  main  question,  or  to  suppress  debate. 
The  form  of  the  previous  question  is,  Shall  the  main 
mtestion  be  now  put  ?  and  the  effect  of  a  negative  decis- 
ion of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  ol>taining  which  it  is 
Used  in  tlie  British  Parliament,  is  to  suppress  the  main 
question  for  tlie  residue  of  the  day.  If  the  decision  is 
in  the  affirmative,  the  main  question  must  be  put  im- 
mediately in  the  form  in  which  it  then  exists.  Ordi- 
narily, in  the  United  States,  tlie  only  oliject  of  the 
previous  question  is  to  obtain  an  affirmative  decision, 
and  thereby  to  suppress  debate  on  tlie  main  question. 
The  operation  of  a  negative  decision  is  different  in 
different  assemblies  ;  in  some,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress,  it  operates  to 
dispose  of  the  principal  or  main  question  by  suppress- 
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Ing  or  removing  it  from  before  the  House  for  the  day  ; 
but  in  others,  as  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  it  is  to 
leave  the  main  question  under  debate  for  the  residue 
of  the  sitting,  unless  sooner  disposed  of  by  taking  the 
question,  or  in  some  other  way.      Luther  S.  Cushing. 

aUES'TION  (kw6st'yun),  ^-  »•     [}•  QUESTIONED  ; 
pp.  QUESTIONING,  QUESTIONED.] 

1.  To  ask  a  question  or  questions ;  to  inquire. 

Unreasonable  subtlety  . . .  will  question  when  it  cannot 
answer.  Uolyday. 

2.  To  debate  by  interrogatories. 

I  pray  you,  think,  you  question  with  a  Jew.  Shak. 

QUES'TION  (kwest'yitn),  v.  a.    1.  To.  examine  by 
questions ;  to  interrogate  ;  to  inquire  of. 

You  '11  question  this  gentlewoman  about  me.  Shak. 

2.  To  doubt ;  to  be  uncertain  of. 

And  most  we  question  what  we  most  desire.  Prior. 

3.  To  call  in  question  ;  to  mention  as  not  to 
be  trusted  ;  to  have  no  confidence  in. 

His  counsels  derided,  his  prudence  questioned.  South. 

To  call  in  question,  to  make  a  subject  of  uncertainty 
or  doubt ;  to  doubt. 
Syn.  —  See  Doubt,  Inquire. 

aUES'TION-A-BLE   (kwest'yun-9-bl)>  «•     1-  That 
may  be  questioned  or  subjected  to  questions. 

Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  sliapc. 

That  I  will  speak  to  thee.  Shak: 

2.  That  may  be  questioned  or  doubted;  doubt- 
ful ;  disputable ;  problematical. 

It  is  questionable  whether  Galen  ever  saw  the  dissection  of 
a  human  body.  JJaker. 

Syn. —  See  Doubtful. 
aUES'TION-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  be- 
ing questionable.  Johnson. 

aUES'TIQN-A-BLY,  ad.     In  a  questionable  man- 
ner; doubtfully."  Clarke. 

aUES'TION-A-RY,   a.     Inquiring;    asking  ques- 


aUES'TION-A-RY, 
relics. 


An   itinerant   pedler   of 
Sir  W.  Scott. 


aUES'TION-5R  (kwest'y'.in-er),  n.  One  who  ques- 
tions ;  an  inquirer ;  a  querist.      Abp.  Cranmer. 

aUES'TION-ING,  n.  The  putting  of  questions  ; 
interrogation.  Fox. 

aUES'TION-TST,  n.  1.  One  who  asks  questions  ; 
a  questioner ;  an  inquirer. 

The  impudence  of  this  hollow  quertionist.  Bp.  IlalL 

2.  A  candidate  for  a  bachelor's  degree  at 
Cambridge  University,  Eng.  Wright. 

QUES'TION-LESS,  ad.  Without  a  question  or 
doubt ;  certainly  ;  doubtless.  Raleigh. 

QUEST'M  AN,  n. ;  pi.  questmen.  A  person  chosen 
to  inquire  into  abuses  and  misdemeanors,  par- 
ticularly such  as  relate  to  weights  and  measures, 

—  specially,  a  church- warden's  assistant.  Eden. 

aUEST'MONG-pR  (-miing-ier),  n.  One  who  de- 
lights in  litigation ;  a  starter  of  lawsuits.  Bacon. 

dUES'TOR,  n.  [L.  qumstor,  from  qiUBro,  to  seek.] 
(Roman  Ant.)  One  of  the  officers  who  had  to  do 
with  the  collecting  and  keeping  of  the  public 
revenues  :  —  also  one  of  the  officers  who  con- 
ducted the  accusation  of  persons  guilty  of  mur- 
der or  other  capital  offence,  and  carried  the 
sentence  into  execution.  W.  Smith. 

aUES'TOR-SHIP,  n.     1.  The  office  of  a  questor; 

—  wTitten  also  qiUBstorship.  Milton. 
2.  The  term  of  a  questor's  office.        Wright. 

t  aUES'TRJST,  n.  [Old  Fr.  qxiestenr.']  Seeker  ; 
pursuer.     "  Hot  questrists  after  him."        Shak. 

aUEST'y-A-RY  (kw€st'yi.i-?-re),  a.  [L.  qumstnn- 
rius.']  Desirous  of  gain ;  studious  of  profit. 
"  Lapidaries  and  questuary  enquirers."  Browne 

aUEST'U-A-RY,   n.      One    employed    to    collect 

profits.    '       '  Taylor 

QUEUE  (kQ),  n.     [Fr.]    See  Cue.  Todd. 

QUIB,  n.    A  sarcasm.  —  See  Quip.      Ainsworth. 

QUIB'BLE  (kwlb'bl"),  n.  [Probably  a  corruption 
of  quidlibct  (any  thing,  no  matter  what).  Rich- 
ardson. —  From  qtiip.     Todd.] 

1.  A  slight  cavil ;  a  quick  or  sharp  elusion  or 
evasion  by  verbal  siibtilty ;  a  slight  difficulty 
raised  without  necessity  or  propriety  ;  a  start  or 
turn  from  the  point  in  question ;  an  evasion. 


QUICKEN 

As  a  real  difficulty  requires  sense  and  criticism  to  resolve 
it,  an  imaginary  one  nioy  be  well  enough  managed  by  a 
quibble.  Wartjurton. 

2.  A  low  conceit  depending  on  the  sound  of 
words ;  a  pun.    "  Puns  and  quibbles."  Addison. 

aUIB'BLE  (-bl),  V.  n.  \i.  quibbled  ;  pp.  quib- 
bling, QUIBBLED.] 

1.  To  evade  the  point  in  question  by  some 
verbal  subtilty,  as  by  a  play  upon  words;  to 
raise  a  slight  difficulty  without  necessity  orpro< 
priety ;  to  cavil ;  to  shuffle.  L'Estraiige. 

2.  To  play  upon  words;  to  pun.         Johnson. 

aUlB'BL^R,  n.     One  who  quibbles.  Dryden. 

aUIB'BLJNG,  p.  a.  Evading  the  point  at  issue 
by  some  play  upon  words  : — punning. 

aUlB'BLJNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  quibbles ; 
a  playing  upon  words  ;  a  cavil.  Todd. 

QUIB'BLING-LY,  ad.     In  a  quibbling  manner. 

Q.UICE,  n.    A  wcod-pigeon  ;  queest.     Cudworih. 

fauiCH,  V.  n.  [Said  by  the  editors  of  Spenser 
to  be  from  the  A.  S.  ciciccan  :  it  is  more  proba- 
bly to  quake.     Richardson.]     To  stir  ;  to  move. 

With  a  strong  iron  chain  and  collar  bound. 

That  once  he  [the  lion]  could  not  move  or  quick  at  all. 

Sjjenser. 

QUiOiC  (kwTk),  a.  [Goth,  gius ;  A.  S.  cwtc ;  cicic- 
can, to  quicken,  to  make  alive ;  Ger.  quick ; 
Dut.  kicik ;  Frs.  quik ;  Dan.  qvik ;  Sw.  giick.] 

1.  Having  life  ;  living  ;  alive  ;  —  opposed  to 
dead.  [Antiquated.]  "  The  quick  body."  Gower. 

Not  fully  quick  nor  fully  dead  they  were.  Chaucer. 

Who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  1  Tim.  iv.  1. 

2.  Active ;  nimble ;  brisk  ;  prompt ;  ready. 

A  quick  conceit  in  judgment.  tVisdomvVu.  11, 

A  quick  eye  and  a  nimble  hand.  Shak. 

3.  Swift ;  speedy  ;  hasty  ;  rapid  ;  fleet.  Milton. 

That  quick  and  speedy  expedition.  Hooker. 

4.  Pregnant ;  with  child.  "  Jaquenetta,  that 
is  quick  by  him."  Shak. 

Quick  with  child,  noting  the  condition  of  a  pregnant 
woman  when  the  motion  of  the  fcetus  is  felt,  iisuully 
first  perceptible  about  the  18th  week.  Dunglison. 

jBES"  Life  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  word 
quick ;  and  in  this,  its  primary  sense,  it  is  used  in  the 
Creed,  "  the  quick  and  the  dead  "  ;  so,  too,  tlie  quick- 
set hedge  is  properly  the  living  fence,  as  contrasted 
with  those  made  of  dead  timbers.  But  motion,  as  it 
is  at  once  of  the  essence,  so  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
obvious  signs  of  life  ;  and  thus  quick,  in  a  secondary 
sense,  was  applied  to  all  which  was  rapid  or  prompt 
in  its  motions,  whether  bodily  or  mental ;  thus,  a.  quick 
runner,  a  boy  of  quick  parts ;  and  so,  too,  quick-aWxer, 
and  quick  or  fast-shifting  sands.     Trench. 

Syn.  — See  Active,  Ready. 

auTcK,  ad.  Nimbly ;  swiftly ;  speedily  ;  rapidly  ; 
readily  ;  quickly.  Shak. 

If  we  consider  how  very  quick  the  actions  of  the  mind  arc 
perfbrmed.  Locke. 

QUiCK,  n.     1.  t  A  live  animal. 

Then  peeping  close  into  the  thick, 

Miglit  see  the  moving  of  some  quick,  Spenser. 

2.  The  living  flesh  ;  the  sensible  parts  of  an 
animal  body:  —  metaphorically  the  feelint;s  of 
the  mind.  "  Incisions  down  to  the  qtiick."  Sharp. 

Therefore  that  speech  touched  the  qiiick.  Bacon. 

3.  Living  plants  ;  the  growing  plants  that  are 
reared  or  set  for  a  hedge.  "  A  ditch  and  bank 
set  with  quick."  Mortimer. 

4.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  Agrostis  alba,  and 
to  Agrostis  vulgaris,  —  also  to  couch-grass  (  Trit- 
icum  repens).  Loudon.     Gray. 

t  autCK,  V.  a.     To  quicken.  Chaucer. 

t  auiCK,  V.  n.    To  become  alive.     "  One  of  the 

fires  .  .  .  quicked  again."  Chaucer. 

auICK'BEAM,  n.   (Bot.)  Quicken-tree.  Mortimer. 
aUICK'EN  (kwik'kn),  v.  a.     [A.  S.  cwiccian.]    \i. 

QUICKENED  ;  pp.  QUICKENING,  QUICKENED.] 

1.  To  make  alive  ;  to  give  life  to  ;  to  vivify  ; 
to  revive.  "  Men,  and  beasts,  and  fowls,  with 
breath  are  quickened."  Dryden. 

Quicken  ns  thou:  then  gladly  wo 

Shall  call  upon  thy  name.  Milton. 

2.  To  hasten ;  to  accelerate  ;  to  hurry. 

You  may  .  . .  quid-en  or  slack  a  motion.  Bacon. 

3.  To  sharpen ;  to  actuate ;  to  excite. 

The  desire  of  fame  hath  been  no  inconsiderable  motive  to 
niirken  you  in  the  pursuit  of  those  actions  which  will  best 
It.  Swift. 
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QUICKEN 

UUlCK'EN  (kwTk'kn),  ».  n.    1.  To  become  alive. 

Wornif  which  Uiuy  kill  with  wino  when  they  b«'ifiii  to 
quicken.  i>uiuliit. 

2.  To  be  in  that  state  of  propnancy  in  which 
the  child  gives  indications  of  hfe.  "  A  woman 
quickens  with  child."  Johnson. 

3.  To  move  with  activity ;  to  hasten. 

And  keener  lightninga  quicken  in  licr  cyea.  Pojte. 

aUlCK'KN-^R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  (|nick- 
ens  or  makes  alive.  More. 

OUlCK'EN-iNG,  n.    1.  The  act  of  making  alive. 

Neither  a  proper  death  nor  a  proper  quickening.        iUuirp. 

2.  The  motion  of  the  foetus  when  felt  bv  the 

mother.  —  See  Quick,  a.  No.  4.         Dunylison. 

aiflCK'EN?,  n.     {Bat.)  Dog-grass ;  quick-grass  ; 

Triticum  repens.  Loudon. 

QUiCK'EN-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  tree  valued  on 
account  of  its  wood  and  its  rapid  growth,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  often  used  for  the  purpose  of 
decoying  birds  into  traps  ;  Sorbus  aucuparia, 
or  Pi/rus  aucuparia ;  —  called  also  rowan-tree 
or  roan-tree,  jowler's  service-tree,  and  moun- 
tain-ash. Dunglison. 

auICK'-EYED  (kwtk'ld),  a.  Having  sharp  or 
keen  sight.   "The  yw/cX- -eyed  trout."  Thomson. 

aUlCK'-GRAsS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  the 
species  of  grass  Agrostis  alba,  and  Aijrostis  vul- 
garis, and  also  to  couch-grass  {Triticum  re- 
pens)  —  from  the  length  of  time  they  retain  their 
vital  power.  Loudon. 

QUiCK'— hATCH,  n.  [From  okeecoohatogees,  the 
name  given  it  by  the  Crce  Indians.  Sir  J.  Rich- 
ardson.'] {Zo">l.)  A  name  given  to  the  wolverene 
or  glutton  ;  Gulo  luscus  of  Sabine.       Eng.  Cyc. 

QUlCK'— LIME,  n.  (Chem.)  A  white,  caustic, 
infusible  powder,  consisting  of  one  equivalent 
of  calcium  and  one  of  oxygen,  and  obtained, 
in  a  state  of  purity,  by  heating  pure  carbonate 
of  lime  to  full  redness.  Miller. 

IKS'  By  the  combination  of  quick-lime  with  water, 
heat  sufficient  to  ignite  wood  is  produced,  and  it  Ito- 
coinos  liydratc  of  lime  or  slacked  lime.  The  quick- 
lime of  coiiinicrce  is  obtained  by  calcinini;  in  kilns 
any  carlraiiate  of  lime,  as  limestone,  marble,  chalk, 
marine  shnlls,  &c.  Mixed  with  sand  and  water,  it 
forms  mortar ;  and  it  is  applied  to  various  other  use- 
ful purposes. 

auICK'LV,  ad.  Speedily  ;  swiftly  ;  with  haste  ; 
without  delay  ;  soon. 

anICK'-MATCH,  n.  (Mil.)  A  match  formed  of 
threads  of  cotton  prepared  with  a  mixture  of 
saltpetre,  mealed  powder,  spirits  of  wine,  and 
water.  Glos:  of  Mil.  Terms. 

auICK'NpSS,  n.     1.  The  quality  of  being  quick  ; 
speed ;  velocity  ;  celerity ;  swiftness.     Wilkins. 
2.  Activity  ;    briskness ;   readiness ;  prompt- 
ness.    "  Quickness  of  wit."  VVotton. 
3    Sharpness ;  pungency. 

A  few  drops  tinge,  and  add  a  proper  quicknemi.  JUorlimer. 
Syn. —  Q,uicknrji  and  activity  may  ho  displayed  by 
motions  on  the  same  s|)ot ;  celerity,  sioiflness,  itpeed, 
fie.etae.iii,  rapidity,  and  velocity  are  displayed  by  motion 
from  one  place  to  another.  Quic/cne.v.<  of  motion,  of 
apprehension,  or  hearing  ;  activity  of  body  or  mind  ; 
celerity  or  swtfliien.i  of  motion  ;  speed  of  a  runner  ; 
fie.ettte.i.1  of  a  horse  ;  rapidity  of  a  stream  ;  velocity  of  a 
cannon  ball  or  of  lightning. 

QUIck'sAND,  n.  Loose  or  moving  sand,  masses 
of  which  are  formed  on  many  sea-coasts,  and 
generally  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  as  those  of 
the  Nile  and  Senegal ;  loose  sand  into  which 
those  who  pass  over  it  are  apt  to  sink.  Drijden. 

ClUlCK'-8C6NT-pD,a.  Having  keen  scent.  Hales. 

auTCK'SfiT,  V.  a.  To  plant  with  living  plants,  as 
a  hedge.  Tusser. 

auICK'SfiT,  n.  A  living  plant,  as  a  hawthorn, 
set  to  grow,  —  especially  for  a  hedge.      Evelyn. 

auICK'SfeT,  a.  Composed  or  formed  of  living 
plants  ;  as,  "  A  quickset  hedge."  Forby. 

auICK'-SIGIlT-fD,  a.  Having  sharp  or  keen 
sight;  quick-eyed.  Bentky. 

auTCK'-SIGHT'pD-NftSS,  n.  Sharpness  of  sight. 
"  The  quick-sightcdness  of  an  eagle."        Locke. 

aUlCR'slL-VgR,  n.  [quick  and  silver.']  A  metal 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  found  in  various 
localities  native,  but  generally  combined  with 
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sulphur,  as  cinnabar ;  mercury ;  —  so  named 
from  tlie  great  mobility  of  its  globules  and  its 
resemblance  in  color  to  silver. 

*^  ^uickxiiver,  or  mercury,  is  the  rmly  mctnl 
which  is  Huid  at  common  lemiwralurcH.  It  free/.(!M  at 
.*)!)-'  Kahrunheil,  in  which  state  it  is  malleable  and 
sectile,  and  lM>il8  at  CMl'  Fah.  It  is  employed  exten- 
sively in  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  from  their 
ores,  and  in  the  construction  of  ihermumcters  and 
bariirneters,  and  its  amalgams  are  largely  used  in  the 
processes  of  silvering  and  gilding.  It  is  the  lieaviest 
of  liciuids,  and  among  the  heaviest  of  metals,  it  licing 
at  CO-^  Fail.  13.54  times  heavier  than  water.    Miller. 

QUIck'8!L-V?REI)  (-v?rd),  a.     1.  Overlaid  with 

an  amalgam  of  quicksilver  and  tin,  or  with  some 

other  amalgam  ;  silvered.  Neicton. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  quicksilver. 

Thoie  nimble  and  quickniUtrtd  braini.  Handyt, 

auICK'STfeP,  n.  {Mil.  &  Mus.)  A  species  of 
march,  generally  written  in  two  crotchets  in  a 
bar;  —  so  called  because  it  forms  an  accompa- 
niment to  a  brisk  motion.  Moore. 

aulCK'-WlT-T^D,  a.    Having  ready  wit   Shak. 

auICK'-WlT'TgD-NfeSS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing quick-witted ;  readiness  of  wit.  Wright. 

QUiD,  n.  Something  chewed  ;  a  cud.  [Low.]  Pegqe. 

QUId,  v.  a.  {Man.)  To  drop,  as  food  when  partly 
chewed.  Herbert. 

QUI'dJm,  n.  [L.]  Somebody;  some  one;  — 
used  to  express  an  unknown  person.     Bouvier. 

t  UUId'DA-NY,  n.  [L.  cydoncum,  quince-wine  ; 
Ger.  qmtt'},  a  quince.]  Marmalade ;  a  confec- 
tion of  quinces  made  with  sugar.  Bailey. 

aulD'DA-TlVE,  a.     Quidditative.  Wright. 

auIp'D|T,  n.  [Corrupted  from  L.  quidlibet,  any 
thing  you  please.]  A  subtilty  ;  an  equivocation. 
[Low.]     "  Where  be  his  quiddits  now  ?  "  Shak. 

QUlD'pi-TA-TlVE,  a.  [It.  ouidditativo ;  Sp. 
quiditativo.]  Constituting  the  essence  of  a 
thing.  J.  Davenport. 

Q.UII)'DI-TV',  n.  [Low  L.  quidditas,  from  L.  qidd, 
what ;  It.  quidaith  ;  Sp.  quididad  ;  Fr.  quiddity.] 

1.  {Scholastic  Philosophy.)  That  wnich  dis- 
tinguishes a  thing  from  other  things  and  makes 
it  what  it  is,  and  not  another ;  essence,  com- 
prehending both  the  substance  and  qualities ; 
the  answer  to  the  question,  quid  est  ?  (what  is 
it  ?)  ;  —  written  also  quidity.  Heming. 

2.  A  trifling  nicety ;  a  cavil ;  a  subtlety ;  a 
quibble.  "  In  thy  quips  and  thy  quiddities." Shak. 

auTo'DLE,  V.  n.  [L.  quid,  what.]  To  be  busy 
about  trifles  ;  to  piddle.     [Colloquial,  U.  S.] 
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auTo'DL^R,  )  trifles;  a  trifler;  a  piddler.  [Col- 
loquial, U.  S.] 

aulD'DUNG,  «.    The  act  of  oncj  who  quiddles. 

anlD'NUNC.  n.  [L.  quid,  what,  and  nunc, 
now.]  One  who  is  continually  asking,  "  What 
now?"  or,  "What  news?";  one  who  is  anx- 
ious to  know  every  thing  that  passes ;  a  gos- 
siper:  —  a  politician,  in  contempt.     Gent.  Mag. 

Qui n  PRO  QUO.  ['L.,  what  for  tvhat.]  {Law.) 
Something  for  something ;  that  which  is  given 
in  exchange  for,  or  done  in  consideration  of, 
another  thing;  an  equivalent.  Burrill. 

aui-£scE'  (kwi-«s'),  r.  n.  [L.  quieacO.^  To  be 
silent,  as  a  letter  ;  to  have  no  sound.     Wright. 

QUI-ES'C§NCE,    }  f^^      ^l,  quiescentia ;  quiesco, 
aUl-fiS'C5:N-CY,  >  quiescens,  to  rest.] 

1.  A  state  of  rest ;  rest ;  repose  ;  quiet ;  qui- 
etude :  tranquillity  ;  stillness.  Glanvill. 

2.  Silence  ;  want  of  sound.  Wright. 

aUi-£s'upNT,  a.  [L.  qtiiesco,  quiescens  (Gr. 
Kilpai),  to  rest;  It.  quiesccnte ;  Fr.  quiescent.'] 

1.  Resting ;  being  at  rest  or  repose ;  not  being 
in  action  or  in  motion  ;  not  moving ;  quiet. 

Though  the  earth  move,  it*  motion  muat  needi  be  ■«  In- 
■ensible  aa  if  it  were  iiuietcrnl.  OloHvill. 

2.  Not  sounded ;    silent ;    as,   "  A  quiescettt 
letter."  Wright. 

aui-ftS'CgNT,  «.     A  silent  letter.  Wright. 

aui-£a'C5NT-LY,  ad.     In  a  quiescent  manner. 

dUi'^T,  a.  [L.  quietus;  quiesco,  quietum ;  It., 
Sp.,  4f  Port,  quielo;  Fr.  quiet.] 
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1.  Resting  or  staying  from  motion ;  still ;  qui 
/•scent ;  unmoved  ;  not  in  motion. 

1'hi'y  .  .  .  laid  wait  for  liiin  all  night  in  the  g»tr  ofUir  ctir. 
and  wrre  f/tn/'(  all  nighU  JmJg.  xvi.t, 

2.  Tranquil ;  calm  ;  peaceful ;  peaceable ;  not 
turbulent ;  silent ;  free  from  diaturb&nce. 

She  cndc<l  all  her  wiw  in  ifuirt  drath.  Jjwwi. 

Tlie  oruatncnt  of  a  meek  an<l  ^lact  apirit.        1 1'tl.  Ul.  4. 

3.  Smooth  ;  not  rufllcd. 

Into  ao  <iuiet  and  *o  aweet  •  itjrU.  SJkak. 

Syn.  —  8«e  Calm. 

aui'gT,  n.  [L.  quies,  quietis ;  It.  ^  8p.  qyieU.] 
State  of  being  still  or  free  from  action  or  mo- 
tion ;  freedom  from  disturbance;  ease;  rest; 
repose  ;  stillness  ;  calmness  ;  peace  ;  sccuritj. 

Ketlremcnt,  rural  quirt,  frii'iiiMiln,  books. 
Ease  and  alU-niaU-  lalmr,  uaeful  lile.  Thnmrnm. 

Secure  the  aacrrd  qtdet  of  thy  mind.  VrgdoL. 

Syn.  —  See  Ease. 

QUl'pT,  V.  a.  [i.  Qt-IBTBD  ;  pp.  QUIETIMO,  qci- 
ETEUj 

1.  To  put  to  rest,  or  to  bring  to  a  state  of 
rest ;  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  repose  ;  to  still. 
"  Moving  or  quieting  corporeal  motimi."  Locke. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  calm  or  tranquil ;  to  tran. 
quillize ;  to  calm ;  to  pacify  ;  to  lull. 

The  lowest  degree  of  faith  that  can  quiet  the  aoul  of  man  i« 
>  Arm  conviction  that  Uud  ia  placable.  Furlia. 

Syn.  — See  Pacify. 

aui'5T-5R,  n.  The  person  or  the  thing  that 
quiets.  Sh^k. 

QUf'^T-lNG,  n.  A  bringing  to  a  stote  of  rest, 
repose,  or  stillness.  Hall- 

aL'i'fT-I^iM,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  opinions  of  a  class  of  reliji^ionists  who  con- 
ceive the  great  object  of  religion  to  be  the  ab- 
sorption of  all  human  sentiments  and  passions 
into  devout  contemplation  and  love  of  God. 

49~A  Spanish  priest,  called  Michael  Molino*,  in 
the  17th  century,  first  embodied  the  principles  of  qni. 
etism  in  his  works,  whirh  were  rondc>mned  at  Roni«. 
Akin  to  the  Ideas  of  Moliiios  seem  to  liavo  be«n  tluNie 
of  the  French  Cluietists.  p.  Cfc. 

QUfpT-IST,  »».  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  believer  in,  or 
an  adherent  to.  Quietism.  Buck. 

auf-e-TlS'TiC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Quiefists 
or  to  Quietism.  Wright. 

aui'fT-Ly,  ad.     1.  In  a  quiet  manner ;  calmly; 

without  violent  emotion.  Bp.  Tayhr. 

2.  Peaceably  ;  without  disturbance  ;  at  rest ; 

without  agitation.  Johnitott. 

The  rebela  had  behaved  themaehrea  qmrrtn.  Banm. 

aUI'pT-NES.S,  n.  1.  The  state  of  beingquiet,  still, 
or  free  from  action  or  motion. 

2.  Freedom  from  disturbance ;  peace  ;  tran- 
quillity ;  calmness.    "  Quietness  of  conscience." 

What  niiaeriea  have  txith  naliima  avoided,  and  what  qtiirt- 
nei»  and  aecurity  attained,  by  their  peaceful  union  I  UujnrarH, 

tQUI'eT-oCs,  o.     Quiet;  peaceable.  Bale. 

taui'fT-oQs-Ly,  orf.  Quietly  ;  peaceably.  BaU. 

taLir'5T-86ME,n.   Quiet ;  calm  ;  still.    Spenser. 

Ul'i't-TUDE,  n.  [L.  quiHtuh;  It.  quiettidine; 
Sp.  quictud;  Fr.  quittttde.]  Rest;  repose; 
tranquillity  ;  quiet. 

They  diaturbcd  her  repoae  and  qHirtwir  at  home.     HowrIL 

aUi-E'TlS,  a.  [L.,  resting.]  {Old  Eng.  /xiir.) 
Freed;  acquitted;  discharged.  Whishaw. 

QUi-E'Tl,'8,  n.  Final  discharge;  complete  ac- 
quittance;—  rest;  repose;  quiet:  —  death. 


When  he  himaelf  might  hia  aanrraa  mak* 
With  a  bare  bodkin. 


a»0k. 


t  QUIGHT  (kwlt),  r.  a.    To  disengage.     Spenser. 

QUIlL,  n.  [\r.  kelem,  a  reed  for  writing;  Gr. 
Kilattoi,  a  reed;  L.  calamus,  a  reed.  —  From  L. 
caulis  (Gr.  Kavi.6i),  a  stalk,  or  from  calimn*,  a 
reed.  Skinner.  Junius.  —  Ir.  *  Gael,  cuille.  — 
Ger.  kieL] 

1.  A  large  and  strong  feather  of  the  "iiig  of* 
goose  or  other  large  fowl ;  —  used  chiefly  for 
making  writing-pens  ;  a  pen. 

The  hill[ofhird>],the  ahell  of  the  egg.  and  their  «tn7tt.  Am««. 
Thoae  livoa  Ihey  ikilrd  to  nr»coc  t>v  their  akill 
Their  muac  wniild  make  inumirtal  witii  her  qtdtt.    Cfccrlh. 

2.  The  spine  or  dart  of  a  jHircupine.    Eng.  Cyc. 

3.  The  reed  on  which  weavers  wind  the  weft- 
yarn.  Simtnotul*. 


m!eN,  sYR  ;    m6vE,  N3R,  sun  ;    Bt^LL,  BUR,  ROLE.  —  y,  Q.  ••  ^-  soft ;  £,  6,  s,  f,  hard ;  ^  €U  x;  $  <M  (s.  —  THIS,  this. 
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QUINTAIN 


4.  An  instrument  with  which  a  player  strikes 
the  chords  of  certain  stringed  instruments. 

His  flying  fingers  and  harmonious  quill.  Dryien. 

5.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  quill,  as  the 
plaited  fold  of  a  ruff  or  ruffle.  Nares. 

QUTll,   v.    a.      \i.    QUILLED ;    pp.   quilling, 

QUILLED.] 

1.  To  plait ;  to  form  in  plats  or  folds,  like 
quills.    "  Piece  of  white  linen  quilled."  Addison. 

His  cravat  seemed  quilled  into  a  ruif.  Goldsmith. 

2.  To  wind  on  the  quill,  as  weft-yam.    Judd. 

QUIll'-BIt,  n.    (Carp.)  A  kind  of  bit  for  boring 

wood.  Simmonds. 

aulLL'-DRIV-5R,  ft.  A  writer;  a  scribbler.  Roffet. 

aUIL'LpT,  n.  [h.  quilibet,  an^  one  ;  quidlibet, 
any  thing.  Douce.  —  For  quibblet,  a  dim.  of 
quibble.  Bailey.']  Subtilty  ;  nicety;  a  scientific 
quibble ;  petty  cant ;  quodlibet.     [ii.]         Shak. 

auILL'JNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  winding  yarn  on  a 

weaver's  quill.  Bartlctt. 

2.  A  narrow  bordering  of  net.        Simmonds. 

aUILl/— Nin,  n.  A  small  pen  made  from  a  quill, 
to  be  used  in  a  holder.  Simmonds. 

auIr.L'WORT  (-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Isoetes,  growing  at  the  bottom  of  ponds 
and  lakes  ;  —  so  callecl  from  its  long  cylindrical 
leaves.  Baird. 

QUIlT,  n.  [L.culcita,  a  bed,  a  cushion;  It.  col- 
irice,  coUre  ;  Sp.  colcha. — Gael,  ctiilt. — Rich- 
ardson siiys,  to  quilt  means  to  prick  or  stitch 
with  a  pointed  instrument  [as  a  quill],  and  a 
quilt  any  thing  so  stitched.]  A  cover  or  cov- 
erlet made  by  stitching  one  cloth  over  another, 
with  some  soft  substance  between  them ;  an 
outer  bed-covering. 

The  beds  were  covered  with  magnificent  quilts.      At-buthnot. 

aUIl.T,  V.  a.  [i.  QUILTED  ;  pp.  QUILTING,  QUILT- 
ED.] To  Stitch  as  one  cloth  upon  another,  with 
something  soft  between  them. 

Entellus  for  the  strife  prepares. 
Stripped  of  his  quilted  coat,  his  body  bares.       Dri/den. 

QUTl^T,  V.  a.    To  swallow.  [Local,  Eng.]    Grose. 
UUiLT'gD,  p.  a.     Stitched  together  as  a  quilt. 
ftUlLT'^R,  «.     One  who  quilts.  Booth. 

aUILT'ING,  «.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  quilts. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  making  a  quilt  by 
an  assemblage  of  women.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

3.  The  material  used  for  bed  covers,  &c. :  — 
a  padding  or  lining.  Simmonds. 

Q.UI  NA,     )  „_     [The  native  Peruvians  call  the 
Q,uIn'1-A,  )  trees  kina  or  kinken.     Eng.    Cyc] 
(Med.)  Same  as  Quinine.  Dunglison. 

Extract  nfquinia,  a  preparation  formed  by  evaporat- 
ing the  liquor  poured  off  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
quinia  to  the  consistence  of  a  pilular  mass.  Dunglison. 

QTJI'NA-RY,  a.  [L.  qiiinarius ;  quinque,  ti\e  ;  It. 
^  Sp.  quinario ;  Fr.  quinaire.]  Consisting  of 
five ;  containing  five.  Boyle. 

aUI'NATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  five  similar  parts 
arranged  together,  as  five  leaflets  in  a  digitate 
leaf ;  arranged  in  fives.  Henslow. 

GUINCB  (kwtns),  n.  [Gr.  KvUdmov  piriXov,  Cydonian 
apple,  quince ;  from  Cydon,  a  town  in  Crete  ; 
L.  cydonia  ;  It.  cotogna  ;  Fr.  coing.  —  Ger. 
quitte ;  Dan.  qvade ;  Sw.  qvitten.]  (Bot.)  A 
small'  tree  of  many  varieties,  with  dark,  smooth 
branches,  oval  leaves  white  and  cottony  under- 
neath, large  handsome  flowers,  and  large  fleshy 
fruit  of  an  austere  taste  and  a  peculiar  fra- 
p^ance;  Cydonia  vulgaris:  —  the  fruit  of  the 
Cydonia  vulgaris,  oi  \\h\c\ii<i\\ies  and  conserves 
are  made,  and  the  seeds  of  which  yield  a  muci- 
lage used  by  perfumers  and  hair-dressers,  and  in 
medicine.  Baird. 

aulNCE'— PIE,  n.  A  pie  made  of  quinces.  Butler. 

auiNCE'-TRfiE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces the  fruit  called  quince  ;  Cydonia  vulgaiis. 
—  See  Quince.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  QUTnCH,  v.  n.  [Said  to  be  the  same  word  as 
quich,hut  more  probably  it  is  tcink,  witice,  tcinst. 
Richardson.]     To  stir  ;"  to  flinch.  Spenser. 

QUIN'CITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of 
silica,  magnesia,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  water, 
and  found  near  Quincey,  France,  in  light,  car- 


mine-red particles  disseminated  through  a  lime- 
stone deposit.  Dana. 

auiN-CUN'CI AL  (kwTn-kun'shjl),  a.  [L.  quincun- 
ciaUs.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  quincunx. 

Manner  of  chequer  row  called  quincuncial.       Holland. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  the  parts  of  a  flower  ar- 
ranged in  a  quincunx.  —  See  Quincunx,  No.  3. 

aUIN-CUN'CIAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  quincuncial  man- 
ner or  order.  Browne. 

QUIN'CUNX  (kwin'kiingks),  n. ;  pi.  L.  QVlN'otrN- 
CEif ;  Eng.  QuiN'fcriNX-Ef .  [L.  quincunx ;  quinque, 
five,  and  uncia  (Gr.  ovyKia),  an  ounce.  —  The 
quincu7ix,  or  piece  of  five  ounces,  was  distin- 
guished by  five  small  balls  to  represent  its  value. 
W.  Smith.] 

1.  An  order  or  arrangement   of  any   j^    ^ 
thing,  as  trees  in   a  square,  one  being       >}. 
placed   at  each  corner  and  one  in  the    )j.    j). 
middle ;  —  also  an  arrangement  of  any 
thing  in  rows,  as  trees,  so  that  those  in  each 
row  are  opposite  the  centre  of  the  interval  be- 
tween the  adjoining  two 

in  the  right  hind  and  left    "^    «    *   «    '^    „    "^ 
hand  rows.  x         >t         «         n. 

2.  {Astrol.)  The  posi-    "^   ^   ^  ^    ^    ^   '^ 
tion    or    aspect    of    the    a?.         -^         -Jc        •{« 
planets  when  their  dis- 
tance  from   each   other   is  five   signs,    or   five 
twelfths  of  a  circle,  that  is,  150  degrees.  Tlvtton, 

3.  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  parts  of  the  flow- 
er in  estivation,  or  of  the  foliage  in  vernation 
when  the  pieces  are  five  in  number,  of  which 
two  are  exterior,  two  interior,  and  the  fifth  cov- 
ers the  interior  with  one  margin  and  has  its 
other  margin  covered  by  the  exterior,  as  in  the 
genus  Rosa.  LindUy. 

auiN-DEC'A-GON,  n.  [L.  quinque,  five,  Gr.  ^fVn, 
ten,  and  ywi/m,  angle.]  '{(iecim.)  A  plane  figure, 
with  fifteen  angles  and  fifteen  sides.     Da.  Sg  P. 

q,u1J^-DK-CEM' VIR,  n.;  pi.  L.  QulN-VK-cf:M'- 
yi-rJ  ;  Eng.  quTn-de-cBivi'vir?.  [L.  quinde- 
cimvir,  from  quinque,  five,  decern,  ten,  and  vir, 
a  man.]  (Roman  Ant.)  One  of  a  body  of  fif- 
teen persons  who  had  the  care  of  the  Sibylline 
books.  W.  Smith. 

aUlN-D^-CEM'Vj-RATE,  n.  [L.  quindecimvira- 
tus.]  The  body,  office,  or  dignity  of  the  quin- 
decemviri.  Wright. 

t  aUIN'Dp-CIM,  n.  [L.  quindecim,  fifteen.]  A 
fifteenth  part  of  any  thing.  J.  Fox. 

t  ClUIN'D^M,  n.     Quindecim.  Fabyan. 

f  Q.UIN'DI§M,  n.     Quindecim,  Prynne. 

QUl-NINE',  or  auiN'INE  [kwe-nin',  Sm. ;  kwin'- 
In,  K.;  kwi'iiln,  \Vb.\,  n.  [Fr.]  (Med.)  An 
alkaline  substance  ot  a  bitter  taste,  obtained 
from  dificrent  species  of  Cinchona,  but  chiefly 
from  the  yellow  bark  of  Cinchona  puhcscens,  or 
Cinchona  cordifolia,  and  forming  the  base  of 
certain  salts  used  in  medicine  :  —  a  name  some- 
times applied  also  to  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  sul- 
phate of  quinia.  Brande. 
Sulphate  of  quinine,  or  sulphate  of  quinia,  a  salt  crys- 
tallizing in  snow-white,  light,  efflorescent  needles, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  composed  of  sulphuric 
acid,  quinine,  and  water,  extensively  used  in  medi- 
cine as  atonic  and  febrifuge;  —  called  also disulphate 
of  quinia,  and  popularly  quinine.  Miller. 

auiN'jN-I§M,  w.  {Med.)  The  aggregate  of  ence- 
phalic or  neuropathic  phenomena  induced  by 
over  doses  of  quinia.  Dunglison. 

auIN-oI'DINE,  n.  {Chem.)  An  nncrystallizable, 
resinous  substance  contained  in  the  mother 
liquors  from  which  the  salts  of  quinia  have  been 
crystallized,  being  a  mixture  of  several  basic 
compoimds,  among  which  are  all  the  alkaloids 
of  the  cinchona  bark.  Miller. 

Q,ulJ^-Q.UA-qiES'I-M4,  a.  [1..,  a  fiftieth.]  Not- 
ing the  seventh  Sunday  (called  also  Shrove 
Sunday),  and  about  the  fiftieth  day,  before 
Easter.  Brande. 

aUIN-QUAN'GU-LAR,  a.  [L.  quinquangulus ; 
quinque,  five,  and  angulus,  an  angle.]  Having 
hve  angles  or  corners*;  five-cornered.  Woodward. 

aUlN-aUAR-TI(yU-LAR,  a.  [L.  quinque,  five, 
and  artieulus,  a  joint.]  Consisting  of  five  arti- 
cles, or  of  five  points,     [r.]  Sandersoti. 


QUiN-ClU5-AN'GLED  (-Sng'gld),  a.  Quinquangu- 
lar.  Hutton. 

aUIN-aU|:-cAP'SU-LAR,  a.  [X.  quinque,  five, 
and  capsula,  a  small  box.]  {Jiot.)  Having  five 
capsules.  Wright. 

QUlN-aUe-DEN'TATE,        }  „.    [l.  ^„.„^,,^  ^^^^ 
aulN-aU5;-DEN'TAT-eD,  >  and   de7xs,   dentis,  a 
tooth.]      {Bot.)  Having  five   teeth  or  indenta- 
tions; five-tocthed.  Pennant. 

aUIN-aup-FA'Rl-oCs,  a.  [L.  quinque,  five.] 
{Bot.)  Disposed  longitudinally  in  five  rows ; 
five-ranked.  Gray. 

QUlN'aU^-FID,  «.  [L.  quinqtiefidus  ;  quinque, 
five,  and  findo,Jidi,  to  cleave.]  {Bot.)  Cleft  in- 
to five  segments  to  the  middle  of  the  blade  or 
somewhat  deeper,  as  a  leaf;  five-cleft.   Wright. 

aUlN.aU?-FO'LI-ATE,       )a.     [L.  quinque,  fiyc, 

aUIN-aU5;-F6'L!-AT-eD,  >  andfolmm,  a  leaf.] 

{tot.)  Ilaving  five  leaflets.  Gray 

aUIN-QUe-LIT'^U-AL,  a.  [L.  quinque,  five,  and 
litera,  a  letter.]     Consisting  of  five  letters. 

aUIN-QUf-LO'BATE,  ;  a.      {Bot.)    Having 

aulN'aup-LOBED  (-lobd),  )  five  lobes.  Eng.  Cyc. 

QUIN-aup-LOC'li-LAR,  a.  [L.  quinque,  five,  and 
dim.  of  locus,  a  place.]  {Bot.)  Having  five  cells, 
or  compartments,  as  a  pericarp.  Eng.  Cyc. 

aUIN'aUg-NERVED  (-nervd),  a.  [L.  quinque, 
five,  and  ncrrus,  a  nerve.]  {Bot.)  Noting  the 
primary  nerves  of  a  leaf  when  they  are  four  in 
number,  and  so  branch  off  from  the  base  of  the 
limb,  that  (including  the  mid-nerve)  it  becomes 
furnished  with  five  ribs.  Henslow. 

Q  VJM--  q  UEJ\r-JVJ  ' U-4,  n.  { Reman  Ant.)  Public 
games  instituted  by  Nero,  and  celebrated  at  the 
end  of  every  four  years.  W.  Smith. 

QUIN-aUEN'Nl-AL  (kwin-kwen'ne-?!),  a.  [L. 
quinquennis  ;  quinque,  five,  and  annus,  a  year.] 
Lasting  five  years,  or  occurring  or  taking  place 
once  in  five  years. 

A  qninq^wnnidl  festival  in  the  Isle  of  Delos.  Potter. 

quiJy-q.UEJ^'JVI-t/M,  n.  [L.]  The  space  of  five 
years.  For.  Qu.  Rev, 

QUIN-aUEP'AR-TITE,  a.  [L.  quinquepartiftts  ; 
quinque,  five,  and  pars,  partis,  a  part.]  Divid- 
ed into  five  parts.  Loudon. 

QUlN'CiUp-REME,  n.  \\j.  quinquei-emis  ;  quinque, 
five,  and  remits,  an  oar.]  A  galley  having  five 
scats  or  banks  of  oars.  Brande. 

QUIN-aU5-SYL'LA-BLE,  n.  [L.  quinqtie,  five, 
and  Gr.  auXlafii'i,  a  syllable.]  A  word  of  five 
syllables.  Oswald. 

QUiN'QUf.-VALVE,  n.  [L.  quinque,  five,  and 
valvce,  valves.]     A  shell  with  five  valves.  JodreU. 

QUIN'aUt:-VALVE,  )a.  Having  five  valves. 

aUIN-aUf-VAL'VU-LAR,  '  Eng.  Cyc. 

qUJJ^'qVE-Vi'R,  w.  ;  pi.  L.  quJn  QuSr'i-Rl; 
Eng.  QuiN'QUE-viRS.  [L.,  from  quinque,  five, 
and  vir,  a  man.]  {Romun  Ant.)  One  of  five 
commissioners  frequently  appointed  under  the 
republic  as  extraordinary  magistrates  to  carry 
any  measure  into  effect.  IV.  Smith. 

auiN-auI'NA,  n.  A  bark  obtained  froni  several 
species  of  cinchona  ;  — called  also  Peruvian  bark, 
and  Jesuit's  bark.  —  See  Cinchona.      Brande. 

aulN'^y  (kwin'ze),  n.  [Gr.  kvv&yxi,  a  dog-throt- 
tling, a  sore  throat;  kLiiiv,  a  dog,  and  ay;^w,  to 
throttle  ;  Low  L.  cynanche  ;  It.  squinanzia  ;  Sp. 
esquinancia  ;  Fr.  esquinancie.]  {Med.)  Inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces 
and  especially  of  the  tonsils,  generally  termi- 
nating in  resolution  or  suppuration,  but  some- 
times producing  suffocation  ;  —  written  also 
quinsey,  —  formerly  squinancy.  Dunglison. 

auiNT  (kwint),  n.  [L.  quintus,  the  fifth  ;  Fr. 
quinte.]  A  set  or  suit  of  five,  as  of  five  cards  of 
the  same  color  in  piquet.  Hvdibras. 

aufN'TAJN,  n.  [Low  L.  <Sr  It.  quhitana;  Fr. 
quintaine. — W.  gwyntyn,  a  vane.  P.  Roberts.] 
A  figure  set  up  for  tillers  to  run  at;  —  written 
also  quintin,  and  quintel. 

JKig=  It  was  constructed  in  various  ways,  but  usually 
consisted  of  a  cross-bar  turning  u|K)n  a  p'^'o  having  a 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  t,  Y,  short;  J^,  ?,  \,  O,  \),  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL;  HfilR,  HER". 


QUINTAL 


Broad  boar'I  at  one  end,  and  a  bag  full  of  sand  hang- 
ing at  tlio  other  ;  the  play  was  to  rido  againHt  the 
broad  end  with  a  lance,  and  |m»n  by  before  the  iiaiid- 
bac,  coming  round,  should  Hlriku  the  tiller  on  the 
bark,     f'eltham. 

aulN'TAL,  M.  [L.  centum,  a  hundred;  It.  qiiin- 
talc ;  S|).  <S(  Fr.  ^nintai.]  A  gross  weight  which 
in  gcneraf  oonsists  of  100  lbs.,  but  originally  of 
112  lbs.  Simmonds.     lirande. 

tQUlN'T.\-LlNE,  n.     A  quintal.  Uackliujt. 

QUIn'TAN,  n.  [L.  quintantts,  belonging  to  the 
fifth  ;  qiiinque,  five.]  {Mfd.)  A  fever  the  par- 
oxysms of  which  return  only  every  five  days  in- 
clusively. Dunglison. 

t  aulN'TgL,  n.    A  quintain.  —  See  Quintain. 

Thy  wakpa,  thy  qnintels,  herr  tliou  hast. 
Thy  M»y-pole«,  too,  with  gnrlanda  groccd. 


UUlN'TgR-QN,  n.     A  quintroon. 


Herrick. 

Dunglison. 

QUIN-TfiS'Sp.MCE,  (rr  aulN'TgS-SENCE  [kwjn- 
t88'«?n8,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wb.  Ash,  Rees,  Wr. ; 
kwln't?s-8«n8,  N.  P.  J.  E.  F. ;  kwln't^s-sens  or 
kwjn-tes's^nR,  W.\,  n.  [L.  quinta,  fifth,  and  es- 
sentia, essence;  It.  quintessenza ;  Fr.  quintes- 
8ence.'\ 

1.  {Alchemy.)  A  term  denoting  the  fifth  and 
last,  or  highest  and  most  subtile,  essence  of  any 
natural  body.  Crabb. 

2.  An  extract  from  any  thing  containing, 
within  a  small  compass,  its  virtues  or  that 
which  is  most  excellent;  essentiiil  part ;  essence. 

Were  all  books  reduced  to  their  r/uintcsnence,  many  a  bulky 
authorwould  niake  his  appearance  in  a  penny  paiKt.AMOioti. 

3.  {Mfd.  &  Chem.)  A  term  formerly  applied 
to  alcohol  impregnated  with  the  principles  of 
some  drug,  or  the  essential  oil  of  some  vegetable 
substance;  alcoholic  tincture  or  essence:  —  the 
most  volatile  principle  of  any  body.  Ihinglison. 

aulN'TpS-SENCED  (-sSnsd),  a.  Having  the  quin- 
tessence alone  remaining.  Stirling. 

aillN-rps  SEN'TIAL,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  re- 
duced to,  the  quintessence. 

The  pure  quiatesgential  matter  of  the  aky.  Bp.  Hall. 

QUiN-TgS-TER'NAL,  n.  (Anat.)  The  fifth  osse- 
ous portion  of  the  sternum.  DxuujUson. 

Qt;!.N"TpT,M.  [It.  quintetto,  from  L.  quinque,  five.] 
{Mits.)  A  vocal  or  an  instrumental  composition 
in  five  obbligato  parts,  in  which  each  part  is  per- 
formed by  a  single  voice  or  instrument.   Moore. 

QVIJ^-TKT'TO,  n.     [It.]     (Mjm.)  See  Quintet. 

CiUlN'T|LE,  n.  [li.  qtiinqiie,  five  ;  Fr.  quintil.'] 
{Astrol.  &  Astron.)  An  aspect  of  the  planets 
when  their  distance  from  each  other  is  a  fifth  part 
of  the  zodiac,  or  seventy-two  degrees.     Hutton. 

QtllX-TlLL'lON,  n.  [Fr.  quintillion,  from  L. 
quinque,  five.]  A  number  expressed,  according 
to  the  Englisn-  notation,  by  a  unit  with  thirty 
ciphers  annexed,  and  according  to  the  French 
notation,  in  common  use  on  the  Continent  and 
in  the  United  States,  by  a  unit  with  eighteen 
ciphers  annexed.  Greenkaf. 

aiix'TJN,  n.    See  Quintain.  B.  Jonson. 

aiilN'TINE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  fifth  and  innermost 
envelope  of  the  ovule  in  some  plants.    Lindley, 

aiJl.\T-R66N',  n.  The  offspring  of  a  white  man 
by  a  tnustiphini,  or  woman  who  has  one  six- 
teenth part  of  negro  blood.  Booth. 

aulN'TU-PLE  (kwln'tu-pl),  a.  [L..  quitituplex ; 
It.  Af  Sp.  quintuplo  ;  Fr.  quintuple.] 

1.  Fivefold.  Graunt. 

2.  (A/iM.)  Noting  a  species  of  time  now  sel- 
dom used,  containing  five  parts  in  a  bar.  Brande. 

Qli.N'Ty-PLE,  r.  a.    To  make  fivefold.  Coleridge. 

aulN'TlJ-PLED,  a.     1.  Increased  fivefold. 

2.  {Hot.)  Applied  to  an  arrangement  which 
is  a  multiple  of  five.  Henslow. 

Qli.N'Tl'-PLE-NERVED  (kwlin'tu-pl-nervd),  a. 
(Bot.)  Noting  leaves  the  midrib  of  which  gives 
off  two  strong  primary  veins  or  branches  on  each 
side  above  the  base.  Gray. 

aL'I.\'TU-PLE-RlBBED(kwInVp>-rt»'d),o.(Bo<.) 
Quintuple-nerved.  Gray. 

aul.N'ZAINE,  n.  (Ckron.)  The  fourteenth  day 
after  a  feast-day,  or  the  fifteenth  if  the  day  of 
the  feast  be  included.  Brande. 
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QUIp  (kwTp),  n.  TFrom  Eng.  whip  (A.  S.  hweod- 
pan,  to  whip).  Junius.  —  Qitib/j/e  is  more  proba- 
lily  a  corruption  of  quidUbvt  (any  thing  you 
please),  and  quip  a  further  corruption  of  quib- 
ble. Richardson.]  A  sharp  or  smart  and  sar- 
castic saying ;  a  sharp  jest ;  a  taunt ;  a  quirk  ; 
a  jibe  ;  a  banter  ;  a  rally.  iSluik. 

(Juiiif,  and  cranki,  and  wanton  wilci, 
Nodi,  and  bccki,  and  wrvathed  aniilet.  Milton. 

QUIP,  V.  a.  To  cut  with  some  sharp  or  sarcastic 
saying ;  to  rally  with  bitter  sarcasm  ;  to  taunt. 

The  more  he  laugha  and  docii  her  cinaciv  quip 

To  ace  her  aure  lament  and  bite  her  tender  Up.    Sfiouer. 

Q.VlP,v.n.  To  scoff;  to  mock;  to  jeer.  "Prone 
to  quip  and  gird."  Sir  //.  Sid?iey. 

aui'PO  (ke'|»6),  n. ;  pi.  quI'po?.  [Sp.]  Cords 
having  various  colors  and  knots,  used  by  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  Mexicans,  &c.,  chiefly  for 
records  and  accounts.  Robertson. 

The  moat  imperfect  writing  are  tno  knotted  ropca,  in  Mex- 
ico, called  t/vijiof,  which,  in  America  and  in  China,  were  em- 
ploy eil  U)  convey  the  will  of  iiorcrcigna  to  diatant  provincea, 
and  to  aaaiatgeuer&Uy  in  aocial  intcrcourac.     I'roj.  De  Vere. 

aUIRE  (kwlr),  n.  [Gr.  x'>9^i'y  ^-  chortt^i  It. <Sf  Sp. 
core ;  Fr.  chaiur!] 

1.  A  company  of  singers,  especially  in  church 
service. 

And  all  the  quire  of  birda  did  awectly  aing.         Spenicr. 

2.  The  place  in  a  church  where  the  music 
is  performed  or  the  service  sung.  —  See  Chouus, 
and  Choih. 

And  wolvea  with  howling  flll  the  aacrcd  qtare*.         Pojje. 

auiRE,  n.  [Fr.  cahier,  a  book  of  loose  sheets.] 
Twenty-four  sheets  "of  paper.  Greenleaf. 

QUIRE,  V.  n.    To  sing  as  in  a  choir;  to  sing  in 

concert.  Sfiak. 

QUIr'IS-T^R,  n.     A  chorister.  Thompson. 

taulR-l-TA'TIQN,  M.  [L.quiritatio.]  A  calling 
or  imploring  for  help.  Bj).  Hall. 

aulR'ITE,  n.    One  of  the  Quirites.       W.Smith. 

QUl-Ri'TE^,n.  pi.     [L.]     Roman  citizens. 

JtSf- After  the  union  of  the  Sabines  and  Romans, 
the  latter  called  themselves,  in  a  civil  capacity.  Qui- 
riUs,  while,  in  a  i>olitical  and  military  capacity,  they 
retained  the  name  of  Romani.     W.  Smith. 

QUIRK  (kw6rk),  n.  [^Skinner  suggests  the  Ger. 
zticrch,  across,  awry,  which  is  the  A.  S.  thweorh, 
past  part,  of  thweorian,  to  ^vrcst.  Richardson. 
—  It  may  be  from  jerk  or  ycrk.     Todd.] 

1.  A  twist  or  turn  from  the  straight  or  right 
course  :  —  an  artful  or  subtle  evasion  ;  a  subtle- 
ty ;  an  artful  distinction  ;  a  quibble  ;  a  conceit. 

There  are  a  thouaand  quirku  to  avoid  the  stroke  of  the  law. 

V  KutraiKjit. 

2.  A  quick  stroke  ;  a  sharp  fit. 

I  've  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief.  Sliak. 

3.  A  smart  saying;  a  sharp  retort ;  a  taunt. 

1  may  chance  have  aomc  odd  quirks  and  remnanta  of  wit 
brukcn  on  me.  Shak. 

4.  t  A  flight  of  fancy. 

One  that  excela  the  quirk*  of  blazoning  peni.  Shak. 

5.  An  irregular  or  broken  tune. 

Light  quirks  of  muaic  broken  and  uneven.  Pope. 

6.  In  building,  a  piece  of  ground  cut  off  from 
a  regular  ground-plot  or  floor,  as  for  a  court  or 
yard.  Bailry. 

7.  (Arch.)  A  small  acute  channel  or  recess 
used  between  mouldings,  especially  in  Gothic 
architecture.  Weale. 

Quirk  mouldinff  or  quirked  mouldinif,  (jfreA.)  a 
moulding  the  convexity  of  which  is  sudden,  being  in 
the  form  of  a  conic  section.  Brandt. 

QUIRK,  V.  a.  To  form  or  furnish  with  a  quirk  or 
small  channel. 

In  Orecian  architecture,  ovolo*  and  ogee*  are  uanally 
qtiirkeil  at  the  top.  H'rale. 

QUIRKED,  a.    Funiished  with  a  quirk. 

QUIRK'ISH,  a.  1.  Consisting  of  quirks  or  subtle 
evasions.  Barrow. 

2.  Resembling  a  quirk.     Wrig/U. 

QCr/s-CjJ-A/'JWE,  n. 
pi.  (Oniith.)  A 
sub-family  of  coni- 
rostral  birds  of  the 
order  Pas.teres  and 
family     Stumidte ; 

boat-tails.        Gray.  Scolccophagua  fcrrugineua. 

QUISII,  n.  Armor  for  the  thigh ;  cuish.  [r.]  Uall. 


QUITTAL 

tauISH  ?N,  n.    Cushion.  Chaucer. 

QUIt  ( kwit),  r.  a.  [L.  qiiieto,  to  make  quiet ;  qid' 
f<u«,  quiet;  ll.^quititre ;  Sy}.  quiiar :  Vr.  quitter, 

—  Dut.  quitleren  ;  Dan.  qvitlere ;  Swr.  qrittcra.  — 
Quit  is  used  in  the  sense  of  jKty,  either  because 
the  payment  of  a  debt  quiets  the  creditor,  ot 
rather,  as  Menage  says  [aliMj  Richardson],  l>c- 
cause  he  who  has  paia  his  debts  is  quiet.  Suns' 
van.]      [i.   QiiTTKU  or  quit;  pp.  quitti.nu, 

QUITTED,  or  quit.] 

1.  To  clear ;  to  free  or  set  free ;  to  deliver ; 

—  sometimes  used  with  the  re^xire  pronoun. 

To  '/■"'  you  of  thia  (bar,  vou  have  alrvad;  kiokcd  death  Ip 

the  face.     What  have  you  l<iund  to  terribkla  it?  H'aU. 

The  owner  of  the  ox  ahall  be  quit.  Kxod.  zxi.  2S. 

2.  To  pav  or  discharge  ai  a  debt.  "  So  much 
as  to  quit  their  charges."     [ii.]  Hooker. 

Still  I  ahall  hear  and  never  quit  the  acor*.  Ihydrn, 

3.  To  discharge  from  a  debt  or  obligation  ;  to 
pay  as  a  person  ;  to  acquit ;  to  release  ;  to  ab- 
solve. 

Before  that  Judge  that  quitu  each  loul  hla  hire.      Fairfax. 

4.  To  requite ;  to  repay,     [u.] 

Edmund,  enkindle  all  the  aparkj  of  nature 

To  (juit  tliia  horrid  act.  Shak. 

5.  To  leave ;  to  go  away  from ;  to  depart 
from :  —  to  desert ;  to  abandon  ;  to  forsake. 
"  Avaunt !  quit  my  sight."  Shak. 

Such  a  auperflcial  way  of  examining  U  to  qiHit  truth  Ibr 
appearance,  only  to  aerve  our  vanity.  Locke. 

6.  To  resign  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  relinquish. 

Quitteil  hia  tiUc  to  Campaapc'a  charma.  Priar. 

7.  To  carry  through  ;  to  perform. 

Never  worthy  priuce  a  day  did  quit 

With  greater  hazard  and  with  more  renown.         Daniel. 

To  he  quit  itnth,  to  be  even  with.     "  I  shall  be  f  nit 

nith  tliee."     Denham. —  To  quit  scores,  to  discharge 

from  mutual  obligations  ;  to  settle  mutual  account*. 

South. 

Syn.  — See  Abandon. 

QUIt,  a.  Free ;  clear ;  discharged ;  released ; 
acquitted ;  absolved.  Burrill. 

QI'I  tAm,  a.  [L.  qui,  who,  and  tam,  equally.] 
(Loir.)  An  action  brought  by  an  informer,  where 
part  of  the  penalty  or  forfeiture  is  given  to  the 
king,  to  the  state,  the  poor,  or  to  some  public 
use,  and  the  other  part  to  the  informer;  —  so 
termed  from  the  emphatic  words  of  the  clause 
in  which  the  plaintiff  was  described  in  the  old 
forms.  Burrill. 

QUTTCH'-GRAS8,n.  (Bot.)  Quick.— See  Quick, 
No.  4."  Quitch-grass  or  other  vteeds." Mortimer. 

QUiT'CIiAIM,  n.  [Nor.  Fr.  qttiteclamaunce.] 
(I^tc.)  The  release  or  relinquishment  of  a 
claim: — a  deed  by  which  some  right,  title,  in- 
terest, or  claim  which  one  person  has,  or  is 
supposed  to  have,  in  or  to  an  estate  held  by 
another,  is  released  or  relinquished.        BurritL 

QUIt'CLAIM,  r.  o.  [i.  QUITCLAIMED ;  j^K  quit- 
claiming, QUITCLAIMED.]  To  release  or  yield 
up  by  quitclaim.  Todd. 

QirlTE  (kwit),  ad.  [Fr.  quitte,  quit,  clear ;  quitte- 
ment,  entirely.] 

1.  Completely  ;  perfectly  ;  totally ;  entirely. 

The  aame  actiona  may  l>e  aimed  at  different  end*,  and 
ariac  from  quilt  contrary  principlea.  Aiiditon. 

2.  In  a  great  degree  ;  rery. 

The  methntl  of  punctuation  which  conaiata  in  daahca  li 
quite  a  modem  invention.  //.  //.  Hrrm. 

^^Tlie  first  definition  of  quite  is  that  of  Johnson, 
and  it  is  its  proper  moaning,  and  accords  with  the 
best  English  usage  ;  yet  it  is  often  used,  in  this  c<Hin- 
tf}',  in  the  s«'nse  of  rrry ;  as,  "  Quite  warm,"  "  Quits 
cold  ";  and  it  is  sotneliines  sn  used  by  English  writ- 
ers ;  as,  "  Quite  roceat,"  £c  Ret. ;  "  Quit*  extiaor- 
dinar)-,"  MeCultoek. 

QUiT'-RftNT,  n.  (f^tr.)  A  yearly  rent  by  the 
payment  of  %vhich  the  tenant  goes  quit  ana  free 
of  all  other  services. 

49-  In  some  of  the  United  States,  a  fee  farm  rant 
is  to  termed.     Burrill. 

QUIts,  intetj.  An  exclamation  implying  that 
claims  are  settled  and  parties  are  evet). 

QUtT'T.^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  quit,  left,  or 
relinquished. 

Secnrinr  a  place  which  la  not  qutltaUe  on  Qit  rhanae  ol 
adminiatration.  Marlfamd. 

t  QUlT'T.\I.,  M.     Return  ;  repayment ;   rcquitaL 
A*  in  rvTcnge  or  quittat  of  anch  slrifc.  Shot, 
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QUITTANCE 

aUlT'TANCE,  n.     [Fr.]     1.  A  discharge  from  a 
debt  or  obligation ;  an  acquittance,  [u.]   Shak. 
2.  Recompense  ;  return  ;  repayment. 

We  shall  forget  the  ofBce  of  our  hand 

Sooner  than  (juiltance  of  desert  and  merit.  Shak. 

t  aui'T'TANCE,  V.  a.    To  repay  ;  to  recompense. 

As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit.  Shak. 

aUlT'T^R,  n.     1.  One  who  quits. 

2.  t  A  deliverer.  Ainstcorth, 

3.  Scoria  of  tin.  Ainsworth. 

4.  {Farriery.)  An  ulcer  formed  between  the 
hair  and  hoof,  usually  on  the  inside  quarter  of 
a  horse's  foot.  Farm.  Ency. 

QUiT'TpR-BONE,  n.  {Farriery.)  A  hard,  round 
swelling  upon  the  coronet,  between  a  horse's 
heel  and  the  quarter.  Farrier's  Diet. 

aUIV'gR,  n.  [Fr.  couvrir,  to  cover.]  A  case  or 
sheath  for  arrows. 

When,  spite  of  woods,  and  floods,  and  ambushed  men, 

I  bore  thee,  lilie  the  ipiiver,  on  ray  back.  Campbell. 

tauIV'gR,  a.     [Got\i.  quivan.]    Nimble ;  active. 

"  A  little  quiver  fellow."  Shak. 

auiV'gR,  t>.  n.     [See  Quaver.]     [j.  quivered; 

pp.  QUIVERING,  QUIVERED.] 

1.  To  quake  ;  to  quaver  ;  to  move  tremulous- 
ly ;  to  be  agitated  with  tremulous  motion. 

My  shaft  sliall  qtiirer  in  his  heart.  W.  Scott. 

Bind  the  nspcn  ne'er  to  i/uiver. 

Then  bind  love  to  last  for  ever.  Campbell. 

2.  To  shake  as  with  tremor  ;  to  tremble  ;  to 
shiver  ;  to  shudder.  Sidney. 

QUIV'gRED   (kwiv'erd),  a.     1.  Furnished  with  a 

quiver.     "  A  quivered  nymph."  Milton. 

2.  Sheathed  in,  or  as  in,  a  quiver.  Pope. 

QUtv'?R-iNG,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  quivers  or 

trembles  ;  a  tremulous  motion. 
aUlV'5R-ING,  p.  a.    Trembling  ;  waving  or  play- 
ing with  a  tremulous  motion. 

The  silver  light,  with  quiverini}  glance. 

Played  on  the  water's  still  expanse.  TV.  Scott. 

QUlV'?R-lNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  trembling  manner. 

QUI  FiyP.  (ke-vev').  [Fr.  qui  vice ;  qui,  who,  and 
vivre,  to  live.]  The  cry  of  a  French  sentinel 
when  he  hears  a  noise ;  who  goes  there  ? 

To  be  on  the  qui  vine,  to  be  very  attentive  to  that 
whicli  passes,  as  a  sentinel ;  to  be  on  the  alert.  Landais. 

auIX-OT'|C,  a.  Like  Don  Quixote,  or  his  ex- 
ploits ;  aiming  at  an  extravagant  ideal  stan- 
dard ;  absurdly  romantic  ;  visionary.     Qu.  Rev, 

QUlX'OT-I^M,  n.  Romantic  and  absurd  notions 
or  actions,  like  those  of  Don  Quixote,  th.e  cele- 
brated here  in  a  novel  of  Cervantes.         Smart. 

ClUIX'OT-RY,  n.     Quixotism.  Scott. 

aulz,  n.  1.  Something  designed  to  puzzle ;  a 
hoax;  a  joke;  a  jest.  Gent.  Mag. 

2.  One  who  quizzes ;  a  jester  ;  a  buffoon  :  — 
an  odd  fellow.  [Colloquial  and  low.]  Smart. 
ii®"  "  All  these  words  [quiz  and  its  derivatives], 
which  occur  only  in  vulgar  or  collo(|uial  use,  and 
which  Webster  traces  to  learned  roots,  [Norm,  quii, 
quiz,  sought  ;  Sp.  quisico.io  ;  —  from  the  root  of  ques- 
tion], originated  in  a  joke.  Daly,  the  manager  of  a 
Dublin  play-house,  wagered  that  a  word  of  no  mean- 
ing should  be  the  common  talk  and  puzzle  of  the 
city  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  in  the  course  of  that  time, 
the  letters  Quiz  were  chalked  or  pasted  on  all  the 
walls  of  Dublin,  with  an  effect  that  won  the  wager," 
Smart. 

auiz, r.  rt.  [i.  quizzed;  ;)/>. quizzing,  quizzed.] 

1.  To  puzzle  ;  to  questioir  with  pretended 
seriousness  with  a  view  to  make  sport  of;  to 
talk  to  puzzlingly  or  oddly,  so  as  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule ;  to  mock  with  pretended  seriousness  of 
discourse.  Sydney  Smith. 

2.  To  examine  narrowly  with  an  air  of  mock- 
ery. Smart. 

auIZ'Z^R,  n.     One  who  quizzes.        Wilberforcc. 

QUlZ'Z|-CAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  a 
quiz  or  hoax ;  farcical.     [Colloquial.]       White. 

auIZ'ZJNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  quizzes;  the 
act  of  mocking  by  a  narrow  examination,  or  by 
pretended  seriousness  of  discourse.  Smart. 

QUlz'ZJNG, /).  a.     1.  Imposing  upon  by  talk  or 
by  questions  so  as  to  make  an  object  of  sport. 
2.  Fitted  for  quizzing.  Smart. 

aUIZ'ZlNG-GLAss,  n.  A  small  eye-glass.  Smart. 

aUlZ'zTiJM,n.  Practice  of  quizzing.    Wilberforce. 
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QUO'Jd  hoc.  [L.  quoad,  as  to,  and  hoc, 
this.]  {Law.)  As  to  this  ;  as  far  as  this  is  con- 
cerned ;  —  used  in  pleadings  to  signify  that,  as  to 
the  thing  named,  the  law  is  so  and  so.  Whishaw. 

QUO  Aj^'I-MO.  [L.  qitis,  what,  and  animus, 
mind.]  With  what  intention  or  motive;  with 
what  meaning  ;  —  used  frequently  as  a  substan- 
tive in  lieu  of  the  word  animus,  design  or  mo- 
tive. Kent. 

t  CiUOB,  V.  n.  To  move,  as  the  foetus,  or  as  the 
heart  when  throbbing.  —  See  Quop.       Dryden. 

taUOD.     Said;  quoth.  —  See  QuoTH.     Chaucer. 

dUOD'DY,  n.  A  kind  of  scaled  herrings  which 
are  smoked  or  salted  in  the  North  American 
provinces.  Sim,monds. 

QUOD' LI-BET,  n.     ["L.,  any  thing  you  please.] 

1.  A  nice  point ;  a  subtlety ;  a  sophism.  [r.J 

Prior. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  potpourri.  Dwight. 
tauOD-LlB-g-TA'RJ-AN,  n.    One  who  talks  or 

disputes  on  any  subject.  Bailey. 

t  aUOD-LJ-BET'J-CAL,  a.  Such  as  you  will ;  not 
restrained  to  a  particular  subject;  noting  ques- 
tions anciently  proposed  in  the  schools  to  be 
debated  for  curiosity  or  entertainment.     Fulke. 

t  aUOD-Ll-BET'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  af- 
firmed or  denied  as  one  pleases.  Browne, 

II QUOIF  [kwblf,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Wr. ;  kblf,  E. 
•/«.],  n.  [Fr.  coiffe.]  A  coif.  —  See  Coif.  Shak. 

II  aUOIF,  V.  a.  [Fr.  coiffer,  or  coeffer.']  To  dress 
with  a  quoif  or  head-dress  ;  to  cap.        Addison. 

llaUolF'FURE,  n.  [Ft.  coiffure.]  A  coiffure. — 
See  Coiffure.  Addison. 


auoiL,  n.    Coil.  —  See  Coil. 


Johnson. 


aUOIN  (kwbin  or  kbin)  [kwbin,  P.  K.  ;  kbln,  E. 
Jo,.;  kwbin  or  kiun,  Wr.],  n.  [Gr.  ytovia,  a 
corner  ;  L.  cuncus,  a  wedge,  or  a  wedge-formed 
space  ;  It.  conio  ;  Fr  coin.  —  See  Coin.] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  corner  or  angle  of  a  wall,  — 
more  particularly  a  brick  or  a  stone  placed  at 
the  exterior  angle  of  a  building.  Britton. 

2.  {Gunnery.)  A  loose  wedge  of  wood  put 
under  the  breech  of  a  cannon  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  its  elevation.  Brande. 

3.  {Printing.)  One  of  the  wooden  wedges  used 
for  fastening  the  types  in  the  forms.  Davis. 

II  aUOIT  (kwbit)  [kwbTt,  5.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ; 
kbit,  E.  Ja.],  n.  [Icel.  AweeVa,  to  throw  violently. 
Jamieson.  —  Gael,  coit ;  W.  coeten,  a  quoit.] 
Something,  as  a  flat  iron  ring,  or  a  flat  stone,  to 
be  pitched  from  a  distance  to  a  certain  point 
or  object  as  a  trial  of  dexterity. 

,ftg-  The  discus  of  the  ancients  is  sometimes  called 
in  English  quoit.     Johnson. 

II  auotT,  V.  n.  [i.  QuoiTED ;  pp.  quoiting, 
QuoiTED.]  To  throw  quoits  ;  to  play  at  quoits. 
"To  quoit,  to  run."  Dryden. 

II  t  QUOIT,  V.  a.  To  throw ;  to  toss.  "  Quoit  him 
dor'n,  Bardolph."  Shak. 

II  aUOITS,  n.  pi.  A  game  in  which  quoits  are 
thrown.  Ash. 

QUO  JU'RK.  [L.,  by  what  rv/ht.]  {Old  Eng. 
La^c.)  A  writ  to  compel  one  who  claimed  com- 
mon of  pasture  to  show  by  what  title  he  claimed 
it.  Whishaw. 

auOLL,  n.  {Zonl.)  An  animal  of  New  Holland 
resembling  the  polecat.  Ogilvie. 

aUON'DAM  (kwSn'dsim'),  a.  [h.,  formerly.]  Hav- 
ing been  formerly  ;  former  ;  past ;  late.  "  My 
quondam  barber."     [Colloquial.]  Dryden. 

t  aUON'UAM,  n.    One  formerly  in  office.  Latimer. 

t  QUOOK  (kwGk),  i.     Quaked.  Spenser. 

t  CIU6p,  v.  n.   To  throb.  —  See  Quob.  Cleaveland. 

aUO'RUM  (kwo'ri.ini),  n.     [L.,  of  whom.] 

1.  A  term  originally  applied  to  some  particu- 
lar justices  (usually  called  justices  of  the  quo- 
rum), without  whose  presence,  or  the  presence 
of  one  of  them,  no  business  could  be  trans- 
acted. Bttrrill, 

2.  Such  a  number  of  an  assembly,  committee, 
or  other  body  of  men,  as  is  sufficient  to  transact 
business,  and  give  validity  to  their  acts. 


QUO  WARRANTO 

j^-  A  term  derived  from  the  words  used  in  the 
Latin  form  of  the  commission  issued  to  justices  of 
the  peace,  in  which  the  expression  occurred,  "  Qno- 
ruin  unum  A  B  esse  voluiaus,"  "Of  whom  we  will 
that  A  B  be  one."    BranUe. 

QUO'TA  (kwo'tsi),  ti,  [li.  quota,  what  (sc. pars); 
It.  4f  Sp.  quota  ;  Nor.  Fr.  quote.]  That  part 
which  each  member  of  a  society  has  to  contrib- 
ute or  receive,  in  making  up  or  dividing  a  cer- 
tain sum ;  a  proportional  share ;  a  portion ;  a 
contingent.  Bramk. 

II  aUOT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  quoted.  Ch.  Ob. 

II  aUO-TA'TION  (kwo-ta'shun)  [kwo-ta'shun,  W. 
J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.;  ko-ta'shun,  S.  P.],  n. 
[From  quote.] 

1.  The  act  of  quoting ;  citation.         Johnson. 

2.  A  passage  quoted  or  adduced  from  an  au- 
thor as  evidence  or  illustration ;  a  citation.Pn'or. 

3.  The  price  of  merchandise  as  stated  in  a 
price  current.  Craig, 

4.  t  Quota  ;  share  ;  proportion.  Chamberlain, 
j8®~"  In  this  and  similar  words,  Mr.  Sheridan  and 

several  respectable  orthoepists  pronounce  the  qu  like 
k;  but,  as  Mr.  Nares  justly  observes,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  why.  If  it  be  answered  that  the  Latins  so  pro- 
nounced these  letters,  it  may  be  replied  that,  when  we 
alter  our  Latin  pronunciation,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  alter  those  English  words  which  are  derived  fronj 
that  language."     Walker. 

II  arO-TA'TION-TsT,  n.  One  who  makes  quota- 
tions ;  a  quoter.  Milton. 

II  aUOTE  (kwot)  [kwot,  W,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wr.  C. ;  kot,S.  P.],  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  quoter;  Fr. 
coter.]     [i.   quoted  ;  pp.  quoting,  quoted.] 

1.  'To  cite  or  adduce  in  the  words  of  another. 

lie  will,  in  the  middle  of  a  session,  quote  passages  out  of 
Plato  and  Pindar.  Swift. 

2.  To  State  as  the  price  of  merchandise. 

3.  t  To  observe  ;  to  note.     Shak.   B.  Jonson. 

I  am  sorry  that  with  better  head  and  judgment, 

I  had  not  quoted  him.  Shak. 

Syn. —  See  Cite. 

II  t  ClUpTE,  w.     [Old  Fr.]     A  note.         Cotgrare. 

II  QUOTE'LipSS,  a.  That  cannot  be  quoted.  Wright. 

II  QUOT'^R,  n.    One  who  quotes  ;  a  citer. 

aUOTH  (kwoth  or  kwuth)  [kwoth,  F.  Ja.  K.  Wr. ; 
koth,  iS.  ;  kwuth  or  kwoth,  IF. ;  koth  orkiith,  P. ; 
kwuth,  J.  Sm.],  V.  n.  [Goth,  githan,  to  say ; 
A.  S.  cwethan,  to  say.]     Said. 

Quoth  he,  there  was  a  ship.  Coleridge. 

iB®- It  is  used  only  in  the  imperfect  tense,  and  in 
the  first  and  third  persons;  as,  "  Quoth  I,"  said  I; 
"  Quvth  lie,"  said  he.     Sidney. 

;Kg=  "  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith  pro- 
nounce the  0  in  this  word  long,  as  in  botli;  but  Bu- 
chanan short,  as  in  moth.  This  latter  pronunciation 
is  certainly  more  agreeable  to  the  general  sound  of  o 
before  th,  as  in  broth,  froth,  cloth,  &c.  ;  but  my  ear 
fails  me  if  I  have  not  always  heard  it  pronounced  like 
the  0  in  doth,  as  if  written  kwuth,  which  is  the  pro- 
nunciation Mr.  Elphinstone  gives  it,  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  the  true  one."     Walker. 

II  aUO-TlD'l-AN  [kwo-tid'?-?n,  P.  /.  Ja.  Sm.Wr, ; 
kwo-tld'yjn,  E.  F.  k.  ;  kwo-tid'je-?n,  W. ;  kwo- 
tldzh'an,  S.],  a.  [L.  quoHdiamts  ;  quotus,  what, 
and  dies,  a  day  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  quotidiano ;  Fr.  quo- 
tidieii.]  Happening  every  day  ;  daily  ;  diurnal. 
"  A  quotidian  fever."  King  Charles, 

II  aiJO-TlD'l-AN,  n.    1.  {Med.)  A  fever  the  parox- 
ysms of  which  recur  every  day.  Dunglison. 
2.  Any  thing  which  returns  every  day. 

A  quotidian  of  sorrow  and  discontent.  Milton, 

aUO'TI^NT  (kwo'shent)  [kwo'sli§nt,  W,  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wr. ;  ks'shent,  S.  P.],  n.  [L. 
quoties,  how  many  times  ;  It.  quoziente ;  Sp.  ano- 
ciente;  Fr.  quotient.]  {Arith.  &  Algebra.)  The 
result  obtained  by  dividing  one  number  or  quaii' 
tity  by  another ;  one  of  two  factors  of  the  div 
idend,  the  divisor  being  the  other. 

QUO  JV.^R'R.^JV-Td  (kwo-w5r'r?n-t6)  [kwo-w6r'- 
rftn-t5,  Sm.  Wb.],  n.  [L.  qui,  what,  and  Old  Fr. 
guarent,  a  warrant.]  {Late.)  A  writ  against  a 
person  or  a  corporation  that  claims  or  usurps  an 
office,  franchise,  or  liberty,  to  inquire  by  v^hat 
authority  he  holds  his  claim.  Whishaw. 

jKS"  This  writ  had  become  obsolete,  having  given 
way  to  informations  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranta 
at  the  common  law.     BarriU. 


A,  E,  I,  O,   n.  y.  long;    A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  5,  \,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    Il£lR,  HER; 
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R. 


Rthe  eighteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  a  cot;- 
f  sonant,  a  semi-vowel,  and  a  liquid,  has  a 
jarring  or  trilling  effect  on  the  tongue,  and  ib 
never  silent.  —  See  Principles  ok  Puonvncia- 
TioN,  87,  88.  —  In  etymology,  it  is  convertible 
with  /,  n,  and  sometimes  with  s;  and  it  is  some- 
times confounded  with  to. 

t(gr  "  It  was  called  the  litera  canina  [dog's  letter] 
by  the  Latins,  rniiii  sumo  fancied  resoniblance  it  boars 
in  sound  to  t lie  snarling  of  a  dog."     Braiide, 

K  \*  the  dog's  letter,  and  liiirreth  in  the  lound;  the  tonguo 
striking  the  inner  palate  witli  a  trembling  alwut  the  teeth. 

B.  Joitfon. 

Xune.  Doth  not  roacmaiy  and  Romeo  begin  l>otli  with  a 
letter? 

Jtomeo.    Ay,  nurse:  what  of  that?    Both  with  an  r. 

A'lu-w.  Ah,  muckert  that  'a  the  dog'a  name.  Jl  in  for  the 
'dog.  ShaJ:. 

rAb,  n.  A  rod  used  by  masons  to  mi.x  hair  with 
mortar.  Leonard. 

f  KA-BATE',  V.  n.  [See  Rebate.]  {Falconry.) 
To  recover  a  hawk  to  the  fist.  Ainsioorth. 

t  RA-BA'TO,  n.  [Fr.  rabat.']  A  kind  of  ruff  or 
neck-band ;  —  often  written  rebaio.  Shak. 

tRAB'BATE,  r.  o.    To  abate.  Puttenham. 

tRAB'BATE,  n.    Abatement.  PiUtenham. 

RAB'BflT,  V.  a. '  [Fr.  raboter,  to  plane  ;  robot,  a 
plane.]  [i.  hakketeu;  pp.  uabbeting,  uab- 
BETED.]     (Carp.) 

1.  To  cut  straight  do>vn  one  side  of  the  edge 
of,  as  a  board,  in  order  to  receive,  by  lapping, 
the  edge  of  another,  cut  similarly,  so  as  to  unite 
the  two,  and  preserve  a  level  surface.      Moxon. 

2.  To  cut  a  rectangular  groove  longitudinally 
in  the  edge  of,  as  a  board,  in  order  to  receive, 
by  insertion,  a  corresponding  projection  formed 
on  the  edge  of  another.  Clarke. 

3.  To  join  with  a  rabbet,  as  boards,      Clirke. 

RAb'BPT,  m.  {Carp.)  1.  A  cut  made  on  one  side 
of  the  edge  of  a  board,  or  other  piece  of  tim- 
ber, to  receive,  by  lapping,  the  edge  of  another 
ctit  in  the  same  manner.  Britton. 

2.  A  rectangular  groove  or  channel  cut  longi- 
tudinally in  the  edge  of  a  board,  or  other  piece 
of  timber,  to  receive,  by  insertion,  a  corre- 
sponding projection  formed  on  the  edge  of  an- 
other. Brande. 

RAb'BPT-TnG,  n.  (Carp.)  The  act  or  the  mode  of 
joining  boards  at  the  edge  by  a  rabbet.  Bigektw. 

RAB'BpT-JOiNT,  rt.  {Carp.)  A  joint  or  union 
made  by  rabbeting.  Britton. 

RAb'BI5T-PLANE,  n.    A  plane  for  rabbeting. 

RAB'BI  (iSb'b?  or  rab'bl)  [rab'be  or  rab'bl,  W.  F. 
Ja.  ;  liib'be,  ,S.  P.  J. ;  rilb'bl,  E.  Sni.],  n. ;  pi. 
rXb'B|e$.     [Heb.  S"},  doctor,  teacher  ;  "^3^,  my 

master ;  Gr.  ^/?/3/.l  A  title  of  honor  given  to  a 
teacher  or  expounder  of  the  Jcmsh  law,  nearly 
equivalent  to  doctor,  or  master.  Kitto. 

lHr"\n  reading  the  Scripture,  it  should  be  pro- 
nounced rab'bl."     fValker. 


RAK'BlN,  n.    A  rabbi. 


Camden. 


RAB-nlN'jC,         ^a.    Relating  to  the  rabbles  or 

RAB-bIn'J-CAL,  )  rabbins,  or  to  their  principles. 

Cttdicorth.     Mil/on. 

RAB-BIN'I-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  the 

rabbins.  "  BoUngbroke. 

BAb'B|N-1§M,  n.   L  The  doctrines  of  the  rabbins. 

Er.  Her. 
2.  An  expression  or  phraseology  peculiar  to 
the  rabbles  or  rabbins.  Wright. 

BAb'BIN-Ist,  n.  [Fr.  rabUniste.']  Among  the 
Jews,  one  of  those,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
rabbins  and  their  followers,  who  adhered  to  the 
Talmud  and  its  traditions.  Stackhoxue. 

RAb'B|N-Ite,  n.     [Yr.rahbinisU.I    A  rabbinist. 


rAb'BIT,  n.  [Dut.  r(Me, 
robbeken.  Skinner.  — 
Gael,  rabaid,  rabait,  a 
rabbit.]  {Xoi'l.)  A  small 
rodent     quadruped,    of  — r,_^^^_^ 

the  fami^ly  Leporidre,  or       ^^f^^cu^i^i^Z). 
hares,  that  burrows  in 

the  ground ;  the  cony ;  Lepus  cuniculus.  BeU. 

Jt3~  "  When  full  grown,  it  [the  hare]  is  larger  than 
the  rabbit,  and  exceedingly  like  that  animal  ;  but  its 
color  is  slightly  dlflercnt,  and  the  black  a\H)l  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  ears  is  a  simple  method  of  distinguishing 
it.  Tlie  hare  does  not  burrow,  like  the  rabbit.^'  Wood. 
Welsh  rabbit,  bread  and  cheese  toasted  ; —  properly, 
Welsh  rare-bit.  Qroat. 

RAB'B|T-RY,m.  An  enclosure  for  rabbits.  Loutton. 

rAb'BJT-WAR-R^N  (-wSr-rgn),  n.  An  enclosure 
for  rabbits  to  breed  in.  Simmonda. 

RAb'BLE  (rilb'bl),  n.  [L.  rabula,  a  brawling  ad- 
vocate, a  pettifogger  ;  rabo,  to  rave.  —  Dut.  rab- 
belen,  to  rattle.] 

1.  A  tumultuous  crowd  or  assembly  of  low 
people  ;  a  mob  ;  a  rout.  S/iak. 

2.  The  lowest  class  of  people ;  the  dregs  of 
the  people  ;  the  populace.  Addisofi. 

3.  An  iron  rake  for  skimming  of  slag  in  cal- 
cining metals.  Simmotids. 

rAb'BLE,  v.  a.  [i.  babbled;  pp.  habblino, 
RABBLED.]  To  assault  in  a  riotous  and^^olent 
manner ;  to  mob.     [Scottish.]  Jamicson. 

Unhappilv,  throughout  a  large  part  of  Scotland,  the  clergy 
of  the  eitabliehed  church  were,  to  use  tlie  phraic  then  com- 
mon, rabbled.  Uacaulay. 

rAb'BLE,  v.  n.  To  speak  in  a  confused  manner; 
to  gabble.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

rAb'BLE,  a.  Disorderly  ;  irregular  ;  tumultuous. 
"  A  short  rabble  scene."  Dryden. 

rAb'BLE-CHARM'ING,  a.  Charming  or  pleasing 
the  rabble.  South. 

RAB'BLE-MENT,  n.  A  tumultuous  crowd  of 
low  people  ;  a  rabble  ;  a  mob.  Spenser. 

J$g'  "  An  old  word  still  in  use."     Broekett, 

rAb'BLE-ROTE,  n.  A  repetition  of  a  long,  round- 
about story.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

RAB'BLE-RoiyT,  n.  A  tumultuous  assembly; 
rabble.     "  A  rabble-rout  of  scribblers."      Ayre. 

RAB-DoI'DAL,  a.  [Gr.  l^dPHof,  a  rod,  and  f7<5o5, 
form.]  {.4nat.)  Noting  the  suture  which  unites 
the  parietal  bones  ;  sagittal,     [r.]  lloblyn. 

RAB-D6l'Q-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  ^/?<5o{,  a  rod,  a  stick, 
and  i.6yoi,  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  rabdohgie.']  The 
art  or  the  method  of  performing  arithmetical 
operations  by  means  of  small  sqtiare  rods,  called 
Napier' s-bones,  which  have  the  numbers  of  the 
multiplication  table  inscribed  on  them  in  a  cer- 
tain order,  in  diagonally  bisected  squares ;  — 
also  written  rhabdology.  —  See  Napier's- 
BONES.  Hutton. 

RAb'DO-mAN-CY,  n.    See  Rhabdomanct. 

RAb'ID,  rt.  [L.  rnbidus  ;  rabies,  madness  ;  It.  ra- 
bido ;  Sp.  rabioso.'] 

1.  Mad;  raging;  furious;  fierce.  "Some 
men  are  naturally  .  .  .  rabid."  Wollaston. 

2.  (Mod.)  Pertaining  to  hydrophobia;  as, 
"  Rabid  virus."  Dunglison. 

RAB'ID-Nftss,  n.  The  state  of  being  rabid  ;  rage  ; 

madness ;  furiousness.  Feltham. 

RAB'|-NftT,  n.    A  small  cannon.  Aitistcotih. 

rA  '  CjI,  n.  A  Chaldee  word  expressive  of  eon- 
tempt  ;  an  empty,  worthless  fellow.  Kitto. 

Whosoever  «h«ll  say  to  his  brother,  Kara,  shall  bo  in  dan- 
ger of  the  council.  Uall.r.'iL 

trg-  "  Raca  denotes  a  certain  looseness  of  life  and 
manners  ;  fool  denote*  a  wicked  and  reprobate  per- 
son."   Kitto. 


BAC.cd6N',    n.       [Fr.  m/on.] 
(Zool.)    A  carnivorous  mam- 
mal of  the  family  Urtida,  or 
bears,  inhabitingNortb  Amcr-  ^, 
ica ;  Procyon  lotor  of  Storr,  or    ' 
Ursua    lotor  of    I<inna-U8  ; — | 
sometiiucs  written  racoon. 

Eng.  Cyc. 
49- The  average  length  of  the 
raccoon  is  about  two  feet  from  the 
nose  to  the  tail ;  and  tlte  tail  is 
about  ten  inches  long.  The  head  Baeeoon. 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  tlie  fox.  The  raccoon 
feeds  chiefly  by  night,  keeping  in  its  bole  during  Ilia 
day,  except  in  dull  weather.  One  of  its  marked  pe- 
culiarities, and  on  which  its  name  of /o(«r  is  founded, 
is  its  habit  of  plunging  its  dry  food  info  water  lieforo 
eating  it.  Its  fur  is  valuable,  particularly  in  tha 
manufacture  of  bats.  Baird, 

RACE,  n.     [It.  razza,  from  L.  radix,  a  root ;  Sp. 
raza;  Fr.  race.  —  Dut.  ras;  Dan.  raw.l 

1.  A  family  collectively  ;  a  series  of  descend- 
ants from  one  stock  ;  a  generation ;  lineage. 
"  The  long  race  of  Alban  fathers."        Dryden. 

2.  A  particular  breed.  "  The  race  of  mules 
fit  for  the  plough."  Chapman. 

3.  A  root;  —  written  also  raze.  "A  single 
root  or  race  of  ginger."  Steevens. 

4.  That  which  marks  the  origin  or  descent  of 
any  thing;  original  disposition.  "Now  I  give 
my  sensual  race  the  rein."  Snak. 

Some  great  race  of  fiincy  or  judgment  in  contrivance.  TamjiU. 

5.  The  peculiar  strenj?tb,  taste,  or  flavor  of 
wine  which  marks  its  origin.  "  Is  it  [Canary] 
of  the  right  race  ? "  Massingcr. 

6.  [Sw.  resa,  a  course  ;  Icel.  raas.  —  Proba- 
bly the  same  word  as  race,  faniilv.  Richard-son.'] 
Course  ;  progress ;  career.  "  My  ruce  of  glory 
run."  Milion. 

-  7.  Progress ;  train  ;  process.    "  The  prosecu- 
tion and  race  of  the  war."     [«.]  Bacon, 

8.  A  running  ;  rapid  course  or  motion. 

The  flight  of  many  birds  is  swifter  than  the  race  of  any 
beasts.  Jiactm. 

0.  A  contest  in  running ;  a  contest  or  trial  of 
speed.  "  To  describe  raees  and  games."  iliUon. 

lie  that  would  win  the  race  must  guide  his  hotse 
Obedient  to  the  custuiiis  of  the  course.  Cbiii7>rr. 

10.  A  Strong  or  rapid  current  of  water,  or 
the  meeting  of  two  tides  producing  a  heavv  sea. 
"  The  race  of  Aderny."  HaliitreU. 

11.  A  canal  or  watercourse  from  a  dam  to  a 
mill  or  a  water-wheel ;  mill-race.  Francis. 

12.  {Bot.)  A  marked  Tariety  of  a  species 
which  may  be  perpetuated  from  seed.         Gray. 

Syn.  —  1'ho  human  race  ;  the  Saxon  race  ;  the  past 
or  present  grneratton  ;  the  family  of  Noah  ;  flie  kmu* 
of  Hanover  ;  the  lineage  of  David  ;  a  breed  of  animals 
or  cattle. 

A  horse  race  ;  a  foot  race  ;  a  course  to  be  pursued  or 
run  :  run  a  race  or  a  career;  the  passage  of  a  vesael. 

—  See  Kind. 

BAce,  r.  n.  [1.  RACED  ;  pp.  racing,  raced.]  To 
run  as  in  a  race  ;  to  run  swiftly.  Pope, 

BACE'-COURSE,  n.     1.  The  ground  or  track  on 

which  races  are  run  ;  race-ground.    Simntonds. 

2.  A  canal  or  waterniurse  leading  to  a  mill  or 

a  water-wheel ;  a  mill-race.  Frtutcia. 

RACK'-CpP,  n.    A  piece  of  plate  g^ren  as  a  priae 
at  a  race.  Simtnonds. 

RACE'-plN-95R,  n.    Ginger  in  the  root.  Smart. 

RACE'-GROC.M),    n.      Grouud    appropriated    to 

races ;  race-course.  Booth. 

R.\CE'-H6RSE,  n.    1.  A  horse  trained  for  racing ; 
a  horse  that  runs  for  a  prize.  Addison, 

2.  (Ornith.)  A  large  duck  with  very  short 
and  small  wings,  which  skims  swiftly  over  the 
surface  of  the  water  ;  steamer-duck  ;  Micropte. 
rns  brachypterus.  —  Sec  STKAMKR-nt  CK. 


m!en,  SIB;   m6ve,  NOB,  s6n;   b6ll,  bOR,  bClk.~9   9,  t,  I,  toft;  C,  e,  s,  i,  hard;  §  at  x ;  3f  a«  gz.— THIS,  this. 
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rAC-?-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  racematio,  a  grape- 
gleaning.] 

1.  A  cluster,  as  of  grapes.  Browne. 

2.  Cultivation  of  clusters  of  grapes.  Burnet. 

RA-CEME',  n.     [L.  racemus,  a   bunch  of  berries 
or  grapes,  from  Gr.  /wi^,  pay6i,  a  berry,  a 
grape ;  It.  racetno  ;  Sp.  racimo.']     (Bot.)       J^ 
A  form  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the     f^tJS 
flowers,  each  on  its  own  pedicel,  or  foot-     Vm 
stalk,  are  arranged  at  intervals  along  a    'W 
common  stalk,  as  in  the  currant.    Gray. 

RA-CEMED'  (r?-seind'),  a.  {Bot.)  Having  ra- 
cemes ;  racemose.  Smith. 

RA-CEM'|C,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  a  compound 
acid,  called  also  paratartaric  acid,  consisting  of 
dextro-tartaric  and  liievo-tartaric  acids,  which 
has  no  action  upon  polarized  light,  while  both 
its  constituents  impress  rotatory  polarization 
upon  it,  but  in  opposite  directions ;  —  obtained 
from  certain  varieties  of  the  grape,  especially 
those  grown  in  the  Vosges  district  in  France. 

Miller. 

RA9-5-MiF'(;R-Of;S,  a.  [L.  racemus,  a  cluster  of 
berries,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  racemes 
or  clusters ;  racemose.  Johnson. 

RA9-P-MOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  racemosiis  ;  racemus, 
a  cluster  of  berries ;  It.  racemoso  ;  Sp.  racimoso.^ 
(Bot.)  Bearing  racemes:  —  resembling  a  ra- 
ceme. Gray. 

RA^'p-MOUS,  or  RA-CE'MOUS  [ras'e-nius,  K.  C. 
B.  CI.  Wb. ;  r?-s5'raus,  Sm.'\,  a.  {Bot.)  Bearing 
racemes ;  racemose.  Smart. 

RA'cpR,  n.  One  who  races ;  one  who  conterfds 
in  a  race  :  —  a  race-horse.  Pope.^ 

t  RAcH,  n.  [A.  S.  rcecc  ;  Icel.  racki.']  A  setting 
dog.  Gentlemen's  Recreation. 

RA-jCHIL'LA,  n.  [Gr.  f>ax}i,  the  spine.]  "  {Bot.) 
A  branch  of  inflorescence  ;  the  zigzag  centre 
upon  which  the  florets  are  arranged  in  the 
spikelets  of  grasses.  Brande. 

.iA'jCHIS,  n.     [Gr.  pax^n,  the  spine.] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  axis  of  inflorescence:  —  the 
petiole  of  the  frond  of  a  fern ;  —  also  written 
rhachis.  Henslow. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  vertebral  column.  Dunjlison. 

RA-jCIIIT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  affected  with, 
rickets ;  rickety.  Dunglison. 

RA-£;HI'TrS,  n.     [Gr.  {laViris  ;  paxn,  the  spine.] 

1.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  spine ;  a  dis- 
ease chiefly  confined  to  young  children,  charac- 
terized principally  by  crookedness  of  tiie  spine 
and  of  the  long  bones,  with  swelling  of  their 
extremities;  rickets.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  disease  producing  abortion  in  the 
fruit  or  in  the  seed.  Hensloio. 

RA'CI-NfisS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  racy.  Scott. 

rAck,  n.    [Dut.  rek.  —  See  Rack,  v.  a.] 

1.  An  instrument  of  torture,  consisting  of  a 
frame  of  wood,  to  the  corners  of  which  the  suf- 
ferer was  fastened  by  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
stretched,  often  until  the  joints  were  dislocated. 

f^  "  Under  that  prince  [Henry  VIII.],  the  remain- 
ing Tiidors,  James  I.  and  Cliarlo*  I.  down  to  1640, 
the  rack  was  a  common  implement  of  torture  for  pris- 
oners confined  in  tlie  Tower."     Brande. 

2.  Torture  ;  torment ;  extreme  pain.  Addison. 

A  fit  of  the  stone  puts  a  king  to  the  rack^  and  makes  him 
as  iiiiscruble  as  it  does  the  meanest  subject.  I'emple. 

3.  Any  instrument  for  stretching. 

These  bows  .  .  .  were  bent  only  by  a  man's  immediate 
strength,  without  the  help  of  any  bender  or  rack.       IVilkitit. 

4.  A  frame  or  stand  on  which  things  are  put 
or  spread  out  for  use  ;  as,  "  A  h.a.t-rack." 

5.  A  grate  on  which  bacon  is  laid.     Johnson. 

6.  A  wooden  frame-work  in  which  hay  is 
placed  for  horses  and  cattle ;  crib  ;  manger. 

From  their  full  racks  the  generous  steeds  retire.        Addison. 

7.  A  distaff;  —  usually  written  rocA;.    Dry  den. 

8.  t  Exaction.  "  Rents  and  racks."    Sandys. 

9.  [A.  S.  hracca,  the  neck.]  A  neck  or 
crag,  as  of  mutton.  Burton. 

10.  A  spirituous  liquor  ;  arrack.        Johnson. 

11.  Wreck ;  destruction.  [Vulgar.]  Brockett. 

12.  The  pace  or  motion  of  a  horse  between  a 
trot  and  an  amble.  Wright. 

13.  {Machinery.)  A  rectilinear  sliding-piece, 
with  teeth  on  its  edge,  to  work  with  a  wheel 
or  pinion  which  drives  or  follows  it.        Brande. 


14.  {Naut.)  A  fairleader,  or  strip  of  board 
with  holes  in  it,  for  running-rigging.  Dana. 

15.  {Mining.)  An  inclined  plane  on  which 
ore  is  washed.  Aiisted. 

rAck,  n.  [A.  S.  rec  ;  Dut.  rook.  —  See  Reck.] 
Vapor,  as  in  the  air  or  sky  ;  a  flying  or  thin 
cloud ;  a  mist.  "  The  clouds  above  which  we 
call  the  rack."  Bacon. 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 
And.  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.  Shak. 

e^  Nares  is  mistaken  in  thinking  the  word  is  not 
now  in  use.  Brockett. 
RAck,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  rcBcan,  to  reach,  to  extend ; 
Dut.  rekken,  to  stretch  ;  Ger.  recken  ;  Dan.  rcek- 
ke ;  Sw.  rilcka  ;  Icel.  reka.  —  Richardson  de- 
rives the  word  from  A.  S.  wrecan,  to  wreak,  to 
revenge  ;    Dut.    wreken  ;     Ger.    riichen,']       \i. 

HACKED  ;  pp.   RACKING,  HACKED.] 

1.  To  stretch  or  torture  on  the  rack. 

Their  joints  new  set  to  be  new  racked  again.         Cowley. 

2.  To  torture  ;  to  torment  ;  to  distress ; 
to  harass.  "  Racked  with  deep  despair."  Jlf«7ton. 

3.  To  stretch ;  to  strain  ;  to  force.  "  To  rack 
invention."  Waterland. 

They,  racking  and  stretching  Scripture  further  than  by 
God  was  meant,  arc  drawn  into  sundry  inconveniences. 

Hooker. 

.4.  To  draw  off"  from  the  lees,  as  pure  liquor. 

Some  roll  their  cask  about  the  cellar,  to  mix  it  with  the 
lees,  and,  after  a  few  days'  resettlement,  rack  it  off.  Mortimer. 

5.  {Naut.)  To  seize  together,  as  two  ropes, 
with  cross-turns.  Dana. 

t  RAck,  v.  n.  To  move  like  vapor  in  the  air  or 
sky.     "  The  racking  clouds."  Shak. 

rAck,  v.  n.  To  travel,  as  a  horse,  with  a  quick 
arable.  Clarke. 

RAcK'— BLOCK,  n.  {Naut.)  A  course  of  blocks 
made  from  one  piece  of  wood,  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  rack,  or  fairleader.  Dana. 

RAcK'-CHASE,  n.  {Printing.)  The  frame  in 
which  the  chases  are  kept.  Simmonds. 

rAck'^IR,  n.     1.  One  who  tortures  by  the  rack. 

2.  One  who  makes  exactions.  S%oift. 

3.  A  horse  that  racks.  Porter. 
rAcK'PT,  n.    [It.  racchetta  ;  Sp.  raqueta ;  Fr.  ra- 

quette.  —  From  L.  reticulum,  dim.  of  rete,  a  net. 
Menage.     Caseneuve.l 

1.  A  stringed  battledoor,  for  striking  the  ball 
in  the  game  of  tennis.  Shak. 

2.  A  confused,  clattering  noise ;  disturbance  : 
—  confused  or  noisy  talk.  Shak.     Swift. 

3.  A  snow-shoe.     [Local,  U.  S.]     Pickeri?ig. 

RACK'PT,  v.  a.      [i.  KACKETED  ;  pp.  RACKETING, 

RACKETED.]  To  Strike,  as  with  a  racket.  Ileioyt. 
rAck'^T,  v.  n.     To  make  a  racket  or  confused, 

clattering  noise  ;  to  frolic.  Gray. 

rAcK'ET-COURT,  n.  A  tennis-court.  Simmonds. 
RACK'jpT-ING,  n.    The  act  of  making  a  racket ; 

confused  noise,  as  of  mirth.  Gray. 

rAck'^T-Y,  a.  Making  a  racket  or  noise  ;  noisy. 

[Vulgar.]  Todd. 

rAck'JNG,  n.  1.  A  stretching  or  torturing  on 
the  rack.  More. 

2.  Torture;  torment;  extreme  distress.  "The 
rackinqs  of  conscience."  Johnson. 

3.  "The  act  of  stretching  or  extending,  as 
cloth  on  a  rack.  Johnson. 

4.  The  act  of  drawing  liquor  from  the  lees. 

5.  The  gait  or  motion  of  a  horse  that  racks. 

6.  {Mining.)  The  act  or  operation  of  washing 
off  the  earth  and  impurities  from  ore.  Simmonds. 

RAcK'ING— cAN,  n.  A  metal  vessel,  containing 
sour  beer  in  which  iron  wire  is  steeped  for  wire- 
drawing :  —  a  vessel  for  clearing  wine  from  the 
lees.  Simmonds. 

RAck'ING-PACE,  n.  The  pace  or  gait  of  a  horse 
that  racks.  Farrier's  Diet. 

RAcK'-PUNCH,  n.     Funch  made  with  arrack. 

Guardian. 

rAcK'-RENT,  n.  {Laic.)  A  rent  of  the  full 
value  of  the  tenement,  or  near  it.     Blackstone. 

rAck'-RENT-PR,  n.     One  who  pays  rack-rent. 

RACK'— sAw,  n.  A  saw  with  wide  teeth.  Simmonds. 

RA-CO'Vl-AN,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  the  Uni- 
tarians of  Poland; — so  called  from  Racow,  a 
city  in  that  country  where  a  public  seminary 
was  erected  for  their  church.  Brande. 


RA-C6'VI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Racovians. 

"  Racovian  catechism."  Brand-e. 

RA'CY,  a.  [L.  radix,  radicis,  a  root.  —  See  Race.] 

1.  Having  a  peculiar  flavor  or  quality  indicat- 
ing its  origin  ;  tasting  of  the  soil ;  flavorous  ; 
pungent.     "The  racy  wine."  Pope. 

2.  Having  a  strong,  distinctive  character  of 
thought  or  language  ;  marked  by  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  an  author's  turn  of  mind ;  as, 
"  A  racy  writer." 

Rich,  racy  verses,  in  which  we 
The  soil  from  which  they  come,  taste,  smell,  and  sec.  Cowley. 

t  RAn.     The  old  pret.  and  paii..  of  read.  Spenser. 

RAD'DLE,  v.  a.  [Richardson  supposes  it  to  have 
been  originally  wrathel,  from  A.  S.  wrath,  a 
wreath.]  To  twist  together  ;  to  interweave. />?/be. 

RAd'DLE,  n.  1.  A  long  stick  used  in  making  a 
hedge.  Todd. 

2.  A  wooden  bar  Avith  a  row  of  upright  pegs 
inserted  in  it,  used  by  weavers  to  keep  the  warp 
of  a  proper  width,  and  prevent  ii  from  becoming 
entangled  when  it  is  wound  o'^i  the  beam  of  a 
loom.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

RAD'DLE-HEDQrE,  n.  A  hedge  made  by  twisting 
twigs  or  boughs  together.  Tooke. 

feAD'DOCK,  n.    See  Ruddock.  Shak. 

RADE,  n.    An  incursion.  —  See  Raid.   Jamieson. 

RADF.au  (ril-do'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ratis,  a  raft.] 
A  float  consisting  of  pieces  of  timber  bound  or 
fastened  together  ;  a  raft.  Hutchinson. 

II  RA'DJ-AL,  a.  [It.  radiate,  from  L.  radius,  a 
rod,  a  radius,  a  ray  ;  Fr.  radial.} 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  rod,  a  radius,  or  a  ray. 

Bonnycastle.     Gray. 

2.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  radius,  a  bone 
of  the  fore-arm.    "  Radial  veins."     Dunglison. 

igcg-  Radial  curves,  (Oeom.)  curves  of  the  spiral 
kind,  wliose  ordinates  all  terminate  in  the  centre  of 
the  including!  circle,  and  appear  like  so  many  semi- 
diameters.     Bailey. 

II  RA'DI-ANCE,  )  n.  Thaquality  or  the  state  of 
II  RA'DJ-AN-CY,  )  being  radiant ;  sparkling  lus- 
tre ;  effulgence  ;  refulgence.  "  The  sacred  ra- 
diance of  the  sun."  Shak. 
II  RA'Dj-ANT  [ra'de-sint,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. ;  ra'- 
dygint,  E.  F.  K.  C. ;  ra'jent,  S. ;  ra'de-jnt  or  ra'- 
je-?nt,  IF.],  rt.  [L.  rauio,  rculians,  to  emit 
beams  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  radiante  ;  Fr.  radiant.^ 

1.  Emitting  rays  or  beams ;  shining ;  efful- 
gent.    "  By  her  own  radiant  light."        Milton. 

There  was  a  sun  of  gold  radiant  upon  the  top.         Ilacon. 

2.  {Bot.)  Radiate.  Ilcnsluw. 
Radiant  keat.  heat  which  radiates  fnmi   a  body,  or 

passes  otT  in  right  Hues  like  radii  drawn  from  the  cen- 
tre to  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  Brande.  —  Ra- 
diant point,  {Opt.)  a  point  from  which  rays  of  light 
or  of  heat  proceed.     Crabb. 

Syn. —  That  is  radiant  or  effulgent  which  emits 
light;  that  is  brilliant  which  emits  gleams.  The  ra- 
diance or  effulgence  of  tile  sun  ;  tlie  brilliancy  or  glitter 
of  a  diamond. 

II  RA'DJ-ANT,  n.  1.  {Geom.)  A  straight  line  pro- 
ceeding from  a  given  point,  or  fixed  pole,  about 
which  it  is  conceived  to  revolve.  Brande. 

2.  {Opt.)  A  point  or  a  body  from  which  rays 
of  light  proceed.  Wright. 

II  rA'UJ-ANT-LY,  a<f.    With  radiance.        J.  Fox. 

II  RA'D{-A-RY,  n. ;  pi.  ra'di-a-rie?.     [L.  radius,  a 

ray.]     '{Zobl.)  One  of  the  Radiata.        Brande. 

II  RA-DI-A '  TA,  n.  [L.  radius,  a  ray.]  {ZouL)  A 
class  of  invertebrate  animals,  chiefly  marine, 
having  the  bodily  organs  arranged  in  a  radiate 
manner  around  the  digestive  cavity ;  rayed  ani- 
mals ;  radiate  animals.  —  See  Animal.  Eng.Cyc. 

||RA'Dl-ATE  [ra'de-at,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wr.; 
ra'dyat,  E.  F. ;  ra'jat,  S.  ;  ra'de  at  or  ra'je-it, 
IF.],  V.  n.  [L.  radio,  radiatus;  raditis,  a.  r-ay; 
It.  radiare.l     [i.  radiated  ;  pp.   radiating, 

RADIATED.] 

1.  To  emit  rays  or  beams  ;  to  shine. 

So  virtues  shine  more  clear 
In  them,  and  radiate  like  the  sun  at  noon.       Howell. 

2.  To  issue  or  emanate  in  rays.  "Light  ra- 
diates from  luminous  bodies."  Locke 

3.  To  proceed  in  direct  lines  from  a  body,  as 
heat.  Brande. 

4.  To  emit  or  throw  off  heat  in  direct  lines, 
as  a  body  or  surface.  Silliman. 

Syn.  —  See  Shine. 
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H  RA'DI-ATE,  v.  a.    1.  To  shed  brightness  on ;  to 

irrndiutc.     [u.]  IVaty. 

2.  To  emit  or  throw  off  in  direct  lines,  as 

heat.  Brande, 

II  KA'DI-ATE,  o.  1.  {Dot.)  liuving 
the  florets  or  marginal  flowers 
ligulate  and  diverging  like  rays  ; 
havinfj;  ray-flowers ;  radiant.  Grny. 

2.  {Zorl.)  Belonging  to  the  Radiata.  Eng.  Cyc. 

||RA'DI-AT-pD,  a.  1.  Adorned  with  rays.  "The 
radiated  head  of  the  phccnix."  Addison. 

2.  (Zool.)  Belongiiijj  to  the  Radiata;  radiate. 

3.  (Min.)  Noting  minerals  so  depressed  as  to 
diverge  from  a  centre.  Phillips. 

kA'UI-AT-gD- VEINED  (-vand),  a.  (Dot.)  Noting 
reticulated  leaves  having  three  or  more  ribs  of 
nearly  equal  size,  usually  divergent,  originating 
directly  from  the  apex  of  the  petiole ;  palmately 
veined.  Gray. 

J  RA''di-AT-ING,  p.  a.  1.  That  radiates;  emit- 
ting or  throwing  off  rays.  Brande. 
2.  (Bot.)  Radiate.                                 Henslow. 

II  R.\-D(-A'TIQN,  n.  [L.  radiatio  ;  It.  radiazione ; 
Sp.  radiacion ;  Fr.  radiation.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  state  of  radiating  ;  emission 
of  rays'  of  light ;  beamy  brightness.  Bacon. 

2.  Emission  or  shooting  forth  in  direct  lines 
from  a  point,  body,  or  surface.  "  The  radiation 
and  conduction  of  heat."  Brande. 

II  RA'DI-A-TOR,  n.  A  body  which  radiates  or 
from  which  rays  emanate.  Francis. 

bAd'|-CAL,  a.  Vll.  radicale,  from  L.  radix,  ra- 
dicis,  a  root ;  Sp.  Sg  Fr.  radical.] 

1.  Regarding  the  root  or  origin  ;  original ; 
fundamental ;  primitive.  "  Radical  diiferences." 
Bacon.     "  A  radical  reform."     Ed.  Rev. 

2.  Implanted  by  nature  ;  native.  Bacon. 

If  the  rmlical  moisture  of  gold  were  sopanitcd,  it  raif  ht 
contrive  to  burn  witliout  being  consumed.  iViUcinf. 

3.  Total ;  perfect ;  entire  ;  thorough  ;  per- 
manent.    "  A  radical  cure."  Dunglison. 

4.  (<r»-am.)  Relating  to  the  etymological  r     t. 

5.  (^Bot.)  Pertaining  to  the  root,  or  appar  ;i.  r 
coming  from  the  root.  Gray, 

Radical  quantity,  [jilffebra.)  a  quantity  to  which  the 
radical  sign  is  prefixed.  —  Rudiad  question,  {Astrol.)  a 
question  proposied  when  the  lurd  of  tlie  ascendant  and 
the  lord  of  the  hour  are  of  one  nature  or  triplicity. 
Crabb.  —  Radical  si<rn,  (Mircbra.)  the  sign  ^/  written 
before  a  quantity,  denoting;  that  its  rout  is  to  bo  ex- 
tracted. Thus  v'  4  denotes  tlio  square  root  of  4. 
When  any  other  root  than  the  second  is  to  be  indi- 
cated, a  number  is  placed  above  this  sign  correspond- 
ing  to  that  root.  Thus  t'27  denotes  the  third  ov 
cube  root  of  27.  —  Radical  veaseLi,  (./Snat.)  small  ves.-iels 
originating  in  the  tissues,  and  by  their  union  forming 
larger  vessels.     DangUsun. 

RAd'{-CAL,  n.  1.  An  advocate  for  radicalism,  or 
foi-  radical  reform,  as  in  politics.  Qu.  Rev 

2.  (^Algebra.)  An  indicated  root  of  an  imper- 
fect power  of  the  degree  indicated.        Da.  <Sr  P. 

3.  (Chem.)  A  simple  or  compound  body  ca- 
pable of  combining  with  simple  bodies,  and 
forming  the  base  of  a  compound  or  a  series  of 
compounds.  _  Graham. 

4.  {Gram.)  A  primitive  word;  a  root: — a 
primitive  letter ;  a  letter  in  a  root.  Wright. 

Compound  radical,  (Chem.)  a  compound  Itody  which 
acts  like  an  elementary  body,  forming  the  base  of 
other  compounds.  — Conjuirats  radical,  a  compound 

radical  composed  of  two  or  more  simpler  radicals. 

OraJuim. — Organic  radical,  a  compound  radical  form- 
ing one  component  of  organic  bodies,  or  of  bodies  I'e- 
rived  from  them.  All  organic  radicals  except  ami- 
dogen  contain  carlKtn.  Gregory Hypothetical  rad- 
ical, a  compound  radical  which  has  not  been  isolated 
or  obtained  in  a  separate  state.    Miller. 

BV ^^ Itadicalu  may  bo  divided  into  two  classes:  1. 
The  basyle  class,  consisting  of  metals  whose  oxides 
are  bases,  hydrogen,  the  corresponding  compound 
radicals,  ammonium,  ethyl,  which  are  electro  posi- 
tive. 2.  The  salt-radical  class,  chlorine,  sulphur, 
oxygen,  &.c.,  with  cyanogen  and  other  compound 
radicals,  which  combine  with  metals  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  former  class,  and  form  salts  or  com|)ounds 
partaking  of  the  saline  character.  Such  radicals  are 
also  termed  salogens  ;  they  are  electro-negative." 
Graham. 

RAd'J-caL-Ism,  n.  [It.  radiralismo  ;  Fr.  rndi- 
calisme.]  The  principles  of  radicals;  radical 
reform,  as  in  politics.  Brit.  Crit. 

RAD-1-cAL'J-Tv',  n.  1.  Origination,  fii.]  Broome. 
2.  State  of  being  radical ;  radicalness./idf/iey. 


RAd'J-CAI^LY,  nrf.  1.  In  a  radical  manner  ;  fun- 
damentally ;  originally  ;  primitively.  Browne. 
2.  With  a  view  to  radical  reform. 

RAf)'|-<'AI<-Nfc8S,  H.  The  state  of  being  radical 
or  fundamental.  Johnson. 

rAu'I-CAnt,  a.  [Fr.]  {Bot.)  Producing  roots 
from  the  stem.  Loudon. 

rAd'I-cATE,  r.  a.  [L.  radicor,  radicatus;  radix, 
radicis,  a  root.]  To  root;  to  plant  deeply. 
"  Radicated  beliefs."     [u.]  Broume. 

t  RAd'I-CATE,  a.  Deeply  rooted ;  radicated.SoirfA. 

RAD-J-CA'TIQN,  ».     1.  The  act  or  the  process  of 

taking  root,  or  becoming  deeply  inflxed.  '■'  Rtid- 

ication  of  those  habits.       [ii.]  Hammond. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  disposition  and  arrangement  of 

the  roots  of  a  plant.  Henslow. 

RAd'1-c£l,  71.    A  small  root ;  a  rootlet.       Gray 

RAd'I-CLE  (r«d'9-kl),  n.  [L.  radicula,  dim.  of 
radix,  radicis,  a  root ;  It.  radiccUa ;  Sp.  radi- 
cula ;    Fr.  radicule.]     (Bot.) 

1.  The  stem  of  the  embryo,  the  lower  end  of 
which  forms  the  root.  Gray. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  fibre  of  the  tap-root ;  a  rootlet. 

Henslow. 
RAD'l-CULE.n.    [Fr.]    (J5o^.)  A  radicle.  Z,oi«ton. 
RA'DJ-Q-LITE,  n.     [L.  radius,  a  ray,  and  Or. 
XiOos,  a  stone.] 

1.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  natrolite.  Dana. 

2.  (Pal.)  One  of  a  genus  of  fossil  shells,  the 
inferior  valve  of  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  re- 
versed cone,  the  superior  valve  convex.  Brande. 

RA-DI-6m'?-T{:r,  n.  [L.  radius,  a  radius,  and 
metrum,  a  measure.]  (Astron.)  A  cross-staff; 
a  fore-staff.  —  See  Cuoss-.staff.  Hutton. 

RA'Dl-oCs,  a.     [L.  radius,  a  ray.l     [r.] 

1.  Emitting  rays  of  light ;  radiant.    Fletcher. 

2.  Consisting  of  rays  of  light.  Berkelc: 
RAd'JSH,  n.     [L.  radix,  a  root,  a  radish  ;  L.  ry- 

dice ;  Fr.  radis.  —  A.  S.  rtpdic  ;  Dut.  rad^y  ; 
Ger.  rettig,  radiess;  Dan.  rteddike ;  Sw.  rattiKa  ; 
Icel.  rodise.]  (Bot.)  A  cruciferous  plant  of  the 
genus  7?«/)AaH»««,  particularly  Raphanus  sativvs, 
and  its  root,  which  is  eaten  raw  for  salad.  Gray  ' 
RA'DI-U8  [ra'd9-Bs,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.  C. ;  ra'jys, 
S. ;  ra'dyus,  E.  F.  K.  ;  ra'de-Ss  or  ra'j^-iis,  IV.], 
n. ;  pi.  L.  ij/i'D/-/(Eng.  ka'di-Os-?^,  [u.]  ).   [L.] 

1.  (Geom.)  Half  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle 
or  sphere,  or  the  distance  from  the  centre  to 
any  point  of  the  circumference.  Da.  i;  P. 

jaSf"  The  radiun  of  curcature,  at  any  point  of  a  curve, 
is  the  radius  of  the  circle  which  will  exactly  fit  the 
curve  at  that  point.    Mil. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  shorter  and  the  smaller  of  the 
two  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  Dunglison. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  ray.  Loudon. 

4.  (Fort.)  A  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
the  polygon  to  the  end  of  the  outer  side. 

RA'Dl-f;s-v£c'TOR,  n.  [L.  radius,  a  radius,  and 
vector,  a  bearer.^ 

1.  (Math.)  The  radius  which  is  carried  round 
a  fixed  centre,  and  on  which  a  point  moves,  so 
that  a  curve  is  described  by  the  combined  mo- 
tion of  the  radius  round  the  centre,  and  of  the 
point  on  the  radius.  P.  Cyc. 

Sig'  The  radius-vector  of  a  point,  in  any  system  of 
polar  coordinates,  is  the  distance  from  the  origin  to 
the  point.  ElioL 

2.  (Astron.)  The  imaginary  line  joining  the 
centre  of  the  sun  and  the  centre  of  a  planet  or 
a  comet,  or  the  centre  of  a  planet  and  that  of 
its  satellite.  Sovieriille. 

rA' DIX,n.;  p\.  ka-dI'ck^.  [L.]  1.  A  root,  as 
of  a  word;  abase.  Pilkington. 

2.  (Math.)  A  term  applied  to  any  number 
arbitrarily  made  the  fundamental  number  or 
base  of  anv  system.  Thus  ten  is  the  radix  of 
the  decimal  system  of  numerTtion,  and  also  of 
the  common  system  of  logarithms.  P.  Cyc, 

rA'PR,  n.     A  cart-rail.    [Local,  Eng.]        Smart. 

t  RAff,  v.  a.  [Ger.  raffen.]  To  sweep  ;  to  hud- 
dle together  : — to  take  hastily.  Carew. 

rAff,  M.  1.  A  confused  heap;  a  jumble.  "A 
raft' of  errors."  Barrow. 

2.  Rags  ;  refuse.  Gascoigne. 

3.  A  low  fellow.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

rAF'FI.E  (-fl),  n.  [Sw.  raftcl.  —  It.  rifih  ;  Sp.  n/a  ; 
Yr.rnfte;  jfaire  rnfle,  to  sweep  stakes.]  A  kind 
of  lottery,  in  which  each  of  a  number  of  per-  I 


•ons  deposits  or  stakes  a  part  of  th»  »sluc  ol 
something,  for  the  chance  of  gaining  it  by  caat* 
ing  dice.  Drydtn. 

RAFFLE  (-fl),  r.  n.  [Dut.  raffeltn;  Dan.  rafte-, 
Sw.  rajfla  ;  Icel.  hrafla,  to  sweep  with  the  hand. 
—  Sp.  rifar ;  Fr.  rafter,  to  carry  away ;  rafltr 
tout,  to  sweep  stakesj  [i.  UAKri.Kl> ;  pp.  uap- 
Fi.iNo,  KAFFLEU.]  To  cast  dice  for  a  prize  for 
which  each  of  several  persons  deposit*  or  stakes 
a  part  of  iu  value.  "  They  were  rajling  for  his 
coat."  Butler. 

RAF'FLE-NtT,  n.    A  sort  of  fishing-net.  Crabb. 

RAF'FH;r,  n.     One  who  raffles.  Clarke. 

RAP-FLE'91-A  (r»f-fl6'zli?-»),  n.  (Bot.)  A  para- 
sitical plant  of  Sumatra,  consisting  merely  of  a 
flower  of  extraordinary  size.  This  is  mamly  a 
fleshy  calyx  containing  the  organs  of  fructifica- 
tion within  or  beneath  the  rim  of  a  huge,  fleshy, 
central  column;  —  so  named  from  its  discov- 
erer. Sir  T.  S.  Raffles.  Eng.  Cyc. 

rAff'-MER'CHANT,  n.  A  dealer  in  lumber;  a 
raft-merchant.  Wright. 

RAFT(12),n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  — From  L. 
ratis;  Fr.  radeau.  Ski/tner.  —  From  Icel.  raptr, 
a  roof;  repta,  to  roof.  Sercnius.  —  Past  partici- 
ple of  A.  S.  reafian,  to  tear  or  take  away,  to 
reave.     Tooke.     Richardson.] 

\.  A  float  consisting  of  logs,  boards,  or  ether 
pieces  of  timber  fastened  together,  so  as  to  be 
conveyed  from  one  point  to  another.  Pope. 

2.  A  large  collection  of  timber  and  fallen 
trees,  which,  floating  down  a  large  river,  are  ar- 
rested in  their  course  by  flats.  [U.  S.]    Bartlett. 

RAfT,  p.  a.  To  transport  on  or  in  a  raft.  Bartlett. 

t  rAfT,  p.  [A.  S.  reafian,  to  Uke  away.]  Be- 
reft ;  rent ;  severed.  Spenser. 

rAf'T^R  (12),  n.  [A.  S.  repfter;  Dan.  raft;  Icel. 
rqftr.]  (Arch.)  One  of  the  timbers  of  a  roof, 
extending  from  the  plate  to  the  ridge.     Britton. 

rAf'TPR,  r.  a.    1.  To  form  into  rafters. 

2.  To  plough  up  one  half  of,  as  land,  by  turn 
ing  the  grass  side  of  the  ploughed  furrow  on 
the  land  that  is  left  unploughed.  Lmtdon 

rAf'T(:red  (rif  t?rd),  a.  Built  or  furnished  with 
rafters.  Pope. 

rAft'JNG,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  rafts.  Wright. 

rAfT'-MER-CHANT,  n.  A  lumber-merchant; 
a  raff-merchant.  Wright. 

RAfTS'MAN,  n.     A  man  who  manages  a  raft. 

rAfT'V,  a.  Damp;  misty;  cold: — rancid; 
musty ;  stale.     [Local,  Eng.]  Forby. 

rAg,  n.  [From  A.  S.  hracod,  raked,  ragged  ;  ra- 
cian,  to  rake.  Lye.  —  From  Gr.  ^ico(,  a  torn 
garment,  a  rag.     Junius.] 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the  rest ;  a  frag" 
ment  of  cloth  ;  a  tatter;  a  shred. 

A  cloth 

Gnawn  into  rag»  by  the  drrouriujr  moth.  Sawip$. 

Woollen  rag*  are  u«ed  for  manure,  fiir  makinir  np  Into 

shoddy,  or  coarsv  cloths  and  druirgrts,  and  for  flurk  frnpert 

linen  rtio*.  fbr  making  lint  and  paper;  and  cotton  mg*.  tor 

papci^pulp.  Simmomtlt. 

2.  pi.  Worn  or  mean  attire.  SMak, 

Virtue,  though  In  rag*,  will  keep  me  warm.        Dnnltn. 

3.  A  fragment  or  article  of  dress.    Hudibnis. 

4.  t  A  shabby,  beggarlv  fellow.  Shak. 

5.  (Geol.)  A  stone  of  coarse  texture;  ap- 
plied indifferently  to  aqueous  and  igneous 
rocks.  Austed. 

hj^G,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  wreqan,  to  accuse.]  To  rate ; 
to  scold  opprobriously.     [Local,  Eng.]     Pegge. 

RAg-A-MCF'F|N,  n.  ["From  raq,  and  I  know 
not  what  else."  Johnson.  —  "  Perhaps  derived 
from  ragomofin,  the  name  of  a  demon  in  some 
of  the  old  mysteries."  HaVitrell.]  A  mean, 
paltrv  fellow ;  a  wretch ;  a  tatterdemalion  ;  a 
caitiff.     "  A  crevr  of  r<igamuftiHs."  Stcift. 

agj-  In  Dr.  Whitaker's  edition  of  Pien«  PIniiliman, 
ragamotn  if  thus  explaintMl  :  '*  One  of  Ibe  demoDb 
of  hell  "  Tu  call  «  man  ragammjfin,  WM,  it  aeeiiM, 
originally  to  call  him  a  devil.    .M^rts. 

RAc'-noLT,  n.  (Saut.)  Au  iron  pin  Vaving  sev- 
eral barbs  on  its  shank.  Mar.  Diet. 

RAg'_DEAL-?R,  ».    A  dealer  in  rags. 

R.\(?E.  n.  [L.  rabies;  It.  rabbia ;  Sp.  rabia ;  Fr. 
rage.] 

1.  Anger  excited  to  fury  ;  violent  anger ; 
fury  ;  madness  ;  frenxy. 

Torment,  and  loud  dcairc,  and  furkma  rojn.  JIKltim, 
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2.  Vehemence  or  exacerbation  of  any  thing 
painful.     "  Great  rage  of  pain."  Bacon. 

3.  Extreme  eagerness ;  vehemence  of  mind. 

You  purchase  pain  with  all  that  joy  can  give, 

And  die  of  uothiug  but  a  rayc  to  live.  Pope. 

4.  Enthusiasm ;  rapture  ;  ecstasy,     [r.] 

Who  brought  green  poesy  to  her  perfect  age, 

And  made  that  art  which  was  a  rage.  Cowley. 

5.  Fashion  ;  mode ;  vogue  ;  as,  "  It  is  all  the 
rage."     [Colloquial.] 

6.  {Med.)  Hydrophobia ;  canine  madness. 

RA^E,  V.  n.      [t.  RAGED  ;  pp.  RAGING,  RAGED.] 

1.  To  be  furious  or  violent  with  anger  or  pas- 
sion ;  to  act  impetuously  or  wildly ;  to  storm. 

And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull.  Shak. 

2.  To  move  as  if  actuated  by  anger. 

The  chariots  shall  rage  in  the  streets.  Nah.  ii.  4. 

The  madding  wheels  of  brazen  chariots  raged.     Milton. 

3.  t  To  toy  wantonly  ;  to  play.  Gower. 
t  RAgiE'FUL,  a.  Full  of  rage  ;  furious.  Sidney. 
tRA^'P-RV,  H.  Wantonness.  Chancer. 
RAg'-fAiR,  n.   A  market  for  vending  old  clothes 

and  cast-olf  garments.  Simtnonds. 

RAGG,  n.    (Min.)  llagstone.  Wright. 

RAG'Gpo,  n.     1.  Rent  into  tatters  ;  tattered. 

With  over-wcathercd  ribs  and  ragged  sails.  Shak. 

2.  Dressed  in  rags  or  tatters.  "  Ragged  shep- 
herds." Golding. 

3.  Having  inequalities  on  the  surface ;  un- 
even ;  jagged.     "  Ragged  rocks."         Isa.  ii.  21. 

4.  Rough;  rugged ;"  shaggy. 

What  shepherd  owns  those  ragged  sheep?        Dryden. 

5.  Rugged  to  the  ear  ;  not  musical. 

My  voice  is  ragged;  I  know  I  cannot  please  you.  Sliak. 
RAG'epD-LY,  ad.    In  a  ragged  condition.  Hacket. 

«AG'e?D-NESS,  n.    1.  The  state  of  being  ragged 

or  dressed  in  tatters.  Shak. 

2.  Unevenness,  as  of  rocks.  Hacket. 

RAG'epD-SCHOOL,  n.  A  free  school  for  the 
education  of  the  poor.  Siinmonds. 

RA^'ING,  p.  a.  Furious  or  violent  with  anger 
or  passion ;  —  moving  as  if  angry. 

RA^-'JNG,  n.     Violence  ;  impetuosity. 

Thou  rulest  the  raging  of  the  sea.  P».  Ixxxix.  9. 

RA^'ING-LY,  ad.  With  vehement  fury.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  RA'^IOUS,  a.    Raging  ;  furious.  Fisher. 

t  RA'^IOUS-NESS,  w.     Violence;  raging.    Vii-es. 

RAg'MAN,  m.  ;  pi.  RAGMEN.     A  dealer  in  rags. 

UAG'MAN'§-ROLL,  n.  {Scottish  Law.)  A  roll  or 
record  said  to  have  been  made  by  direction  of 
one  Riffiniund,  a  legate  from  Rome,  who,  call- 
ing before  him  all  the  beneficed  clergymen  in 
the  kingdom,  caused  them  on  oath  to  give  in 
the  true  value  of  their  benefices,  according  to 
which  they  were  afterwards  taxed  by  the  court 
of  Rome.  Whishaw. 

Bfg'  "  Ragman,  made  from  rage-man,  stands  in  Piers 
Ploiihman  for  the  devil;  probably,  therefore,  this  ty- 
raniiicarrull  was  originally  stij^niatized  as  tlio  deuil's 
roll.  Cowell  says  that  it  was  properly  Ragimund's 
roll,  but  he  seems  to  be  mistaken."  J^ares.  —  Jamie- 
son  favors  the  derivation  from  rage  man,  and  says  of 
tlie  other,  "  [[t]  evideutly  rests  on  a  misnomer.  No 
legate  of  the  n.ime  of  R:igimund  ever  came  into  this 
country.  The  name  of  the  legate  referred  to  was  Bag- 
Imund."  Ho  also  says  that  "  the  old  taxation  of  Bag- 
i;nu/it "  is  mentioned  in  old  Scottish  laws,  and  that, 
according  to  Spotswood,  the  rolls  were  called  Bagi- 
ment's  Rolls. 

RA-0(jUT'  {fi-go),n.  [Fr.]  A  highly-seasoned 
dish  or  food.  Addison. 

rAg'STONE,  n.  {Geol.)  A  stone  of  a  coarse 
texture;  rag.  —  See  Rag.  Brande. 

RA-GLTLED',  a.  {Her.)  Applied  to  an  ordinary, 
when  the  outlines  are  ragged  or  notched  after 
an  irregular  manner.  Bailey. 

RAg'WEEI),  n.   {Bat.)  A  pknt  of  the  genus  Am- 
brosia ;  Ambrosia  artimisieefolia.  Gray. 
Great  ragweed,  .Ambrosia  trifida,                Dunglison, 

RAg'-WHEEL,  n.  A 
wheel  with  a  notched 
edge.  Siminonds. 

Rag-wheel  and  chain,  a 
contrivance  used  instead 
of  a  band  or  belt,  when  Rag-wheel  and  chain, 

great  resistance  is  to  be  overcome,  and  consisting  of 


a  wheel  with  projecting  cogs  or  pins  which  catch  in 
the  links  of  a  chain.  Wright'. 

RAg'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  {Bat.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Senccio  ;  Svnecio  Jucubaa.        Dunglison. 

RAID,  n.  [A.  S.  rad  ;  ridan,  to  ride  ;  Dut.  rid ; 
Ger.  ritt ;  Dan.  rid ;  Icel.  reid ;  Sw.  ridt.^  A 
predatory  or  hostile  incursion  ;  an  inroad ;  an 
invasion; — properly,  an  equestrian  incursion. 
[Scotland.]  Jatnieson,    Robertson. 

RAIL.  (ral),  n.  1.  [A.  S.  hrcegel,  rmgel;  Dut. 
rigchel;  Ger.  riegel.  —  "The  A.  S.  ragel  is  the 
dun.  of  rceg,  or  rag,  the  past  tense  of  wrigan, 
to  rig  or  cover."     I'ooke.] 

1.  A  bar  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  material,  ex- 
tending from  one  post  or  support  to  another ; 
as,  "'The  rail  of  a  fence." 

Nearly  two  centuries  before  the  introduction  of  the  loco- 
motive Bteam-engine,  the  collieries  of  the  North  of  England 
made  use  of  wooden  rails  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
labor  of  drawing  coals  from  the  pit's  mouth  to  the  i>laee  of 
shipment.  Tomlinson. 

2.  A  railroad;  a  railway;  as,  "To  travel  by 
rail."  Qu.  Rev. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  horizontal  part  in  any  piece 
of  framing  or  panelling.  Bratide. 

4.  {Natit.)  A  narrow  plank  nailed  for  orna- 
ment on  some  part  of  a  ship's  upper  works  ;  — 
a  curved  piece  of  timber  extending  from  the 
bows  to  the  continuation  of  the  ship's  stem,  to 
support  the  knee  of  the  head,  and  the  orna- 
mental figure  affixed  to  it.  Mar.  Diet. 

5.  t  A  cloak  or  loose  gown.  "  Cambric  rails." 

Beau.  S;  Fl. 
RAIL,  n.  [Fr.  rAle.  —  Ger. 
raUe ;  Sw.  rail.  —  "An 
onomatopoeia,  formed 
from  the  cry  of  the 
bird."  Latidais.]  {Or- 
nith:)  A  bird  of  the 
order  Grallce,  family 
Rallidee,     and    genus 

KallUS.  TFater-rail  (Jiallm  aquaticus). 

iKg"  The  rails  are  remarkable  for  the  compressed 
form  if  the  body,  which  is  owing  to  the  narrowness 
of  the  sternum.  They  are  shy,  timid  birds,  inhabit- 
ing the  borders  of  rivers,  brooks,  and  moist  mead- 
ows.    Baird. 

RAIL,  V.  a.      \i.  RMLED  ;    pp.  RAILING,  RAILED.] 

1.  To  enclose  with  rails.  "Sir  Roger  .  .  . 
has  railed  in  the  communion-table."     Addison. 

2.  To  range  in  a  line.  "  All  railed  in  ropes, 
like  a  team  of  horses  in  a  cart."  Bacon. 

RAIL,  v.  n.  [S\).rallar;YT.  railler. — Dut.  rallen, 
to  chatter  ;  Sw.  ralla^  To  use  insolent  and  re- 
proachful language ;  to  utter  reproaches ;  to 
scoff ;  —  formerly  with  on,  now  commonly  with  at. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  tliey  arc  men  of  depraved  under- 
standing and  depraved  morals.    This  is  to  rail,  not  to  argue. 

Jiolinghroke. 

Syn.  —  See  Declaim. 

RAIL,  v.  n.    [^Skinner  suggests  l^i.rotcler,  to  roll.] 

1.  t  To  gush  forth ;  to  flow  ;  to  rill.  Chancer. 

2.  To  ride  or  travel  on  a  railroad.  Thos.  Hood. 

rAiL'— CAR,  71.  A  car  for  transporting  passen- 
gers on  railroads.  Bartlett. 

rAil'^R,  M.     One  who  rails ;  a  scoffer.        South. 

rAil'-FENCE,  n.  A  fence  made  of  wooden 
rails.  Clarke. 

RAIL'JNG,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  rails  or  scoffs ; 
insolent  and  reproachful  language. 

Strifes  of  words,  whereof  cometh  envy,  strife,  railings. 

1  Tivi.  vi.  4. 

2.  A  fence  or  barrier  made  of  posts  and  rails. 

RAlL'lNG,p.  a.  Uttering  or  expressing  reproach. 

RAil'|NG-LY,  ad.    Scoffingly ;  like  a  scoffer. 

RAIL'L^R-Y  (ral'ler-?)  [rSl'ler-e,  S.  W.  P,  J.  E. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  ral'er-e,  R.  C.  ]Vb.;  ral'er-e  or 
ral'ler-e,  TFr.],  n.  \¥r.  raillerie.']  Slight  satire 
or  ridicule  ;  satirical  merriment ;  banter ;  good- 
humored  irony  ;  pleasantry  ;  joke. 

This  is  the  true  art  of  railleri/,  when  a  man  turns  another 
into  ridicule,  and  shows  at  the  same  time  he  is  in  good  hu- 
mor, and  not  urged  by  malice  against  the  person  he  rallies. 

Taller. 

MS'  "  We  must  not  suppose  this  word  to  be  the 
offspring  of  the  English  word  to  rail,  however  nearly 
they  may  bo  sometimes  allied  in  practice.  Raillery 
comes  directly  from  the'  French  word  raillerie;  and, 
in  compliment  to  that  language  for  the  assistance  it 
so  often  affords  us,  we  pronounce  the  first  syllable 
nearly  as  in  the  original.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
mere  compliment,  like  the  generality  of  those  we  pay 


the  French  ;  tor,  were  we  to  pronounce  the  first  syi, 
lable  like  rail,  it  might  obscure  and  pervert  the  mean, 
ing.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Narcs, 
W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith  pronounce 
it  as  I  have  marked  it."     Walker. 

RAILLEUR  (ra-?l-yur'),  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  uses 
raillery  ;  a  jester ;  a  mocker,     [r.]  Sprat. 

RAil'ROAD,  n.  A  road  in  which  rails  of  iron  are 
laid  down  upon  a  smooth  solid  foundation  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  motion  of  wheel 
carriages.  Nathan  Hale.     Tomlinson. 

SISg-  "  In  an  extended  sense  of  the  word,  it  compre- 
hends all  the  land,  works,  buildings,  and  machinery 
required  for  the  support  and  use  of  the  road  or  way. 
with  its  rails."    JVichol. 

RAIL'wAY,  n.     A  railroad.  P.  Cyc. 

4eg=  Railway  \s  the  more  common  term  in  England, 

and  railroad  is  the  more  common  in  the  United  States. 

RAIL'wAY-SLIDE,  n.    A  turn-table.  Simmonds. 

rAi'M^NT,  n.  [From  the  old  word  arraymetit.] 
Clothing;  clothes;  apparel;  vesture;  vestment; 
dress  ;  attire. 

Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  content 
„  „       ,  1  Tim.  vi.  8. 

Syn.  —  See  Apparel. 

rAiN  (ran),  v.  n.  [Goth,  rignan  ;  A.  S.  rinan  ; 
Yint.  regenen  ;  Ger.  regnen;  'Da.-a.regne;  Icel. 
rigna  ;  Sw.  regna.  —  Gr.  paiviiv,  to  make  wet; 
L.  rigo.']     [i.  rained  ;  pj).  raining,  rained.] 

1.  To  fall  in  drops  from  the  clouds,  as  water; 
to  drizzle  ;  —  commonly  used  impersonally. 

Elias  . . .  prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  rnin.       Jos.  v.  17. 

2.  To  fall  or  drop  as  rain  ;  to  flow ;  to  distil. 

Thej'  sat  them  down  to  weep;  nor  only  tears 
Jiaine.d  at  their  eyes.  Milton. 

RAIN,  V.  a.     To  pour  down  as  rain. 

Israel  had  here  famished,  had  not  God 

liained  from  heaven  mauna.  UiUoii, 

rAiN,  n.  1.  The  water  or  the  descent  of  water 
that  falls  in  drops  from  the  clouds ;  a  shower. 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing. 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 
As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain.  Loyigfellow. 

iSEJ-"  Tlie  integrant  particles  of  a  cloud  or  fog  are 
hollow  vesicles,  capable  of  floating  in  the  air,  or  of 
being  kept  from  falling  by  the  slightest  breeze.  When 
those  vesicles  break  or  coalesce,  tiiey  produce  solid 
drops,  varying  in  size  from  the  slight  molecules  of  a 
drizzle  up  to  the  massive  globes  of  a  thunder-storm." 
JVichol. 
2.  A  furrow  :  —  a  ridge.  [Local.]  Wright. 
Fossil  rain,  (Geol.)  im])res8ions  of  rain  on  the  sur- 
face of  stratified  rocks.  £ng-  Ci/c. 

RAin'BEAT,  a.     Injured  by  rain,    [r.]    B]).  Hall. 

RAIN'BOW,  n.  {Meteor.  &  Opt.)  A  luminous  me- 
teor in  the  form  of  a  brilliant-colored  arch, 
formed  in  the  region  of  the  heavens  opposite  to 
the  sun  by  the  refraction,  reflection,  and  sepa- 
ration into  the  colors  of  the  prismatic  spectrum, 
which  his  rays  undergo  in  the  drops  of  falling 
rain  ;  iris.  Breicster. 

>8Sg"  VVhen  the  meteor  is  perfect,  there  are  two 
semicircular  arches,  the  inner  and  more  brilliant  one, 
called  the  primary  rainbow,  being  produced  by  two 
retractions  and  one  reflection,  and  the  outer  one, 
called  the  secondary  rainbow,  being  produced  by  two 
refractions  and  two  reflections.  The  bows  consist  of 
an  infinite  number  of  prismatic  spectra  arranged  in 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  with  their  colors  in  a 
reverse  order,  the  red  being  the  outermost  color  of  the 
primary  and  the  innermost  color  of  the  secondary. 
The  light  of  both  is  completely  polarized  in  planes 
passing  through  the  eye  and  the  radii  of  the  arch. 

Lunar  rainbow,  a  faint  rainbow  formed  opposite  to 
the  moon.  Brewster.  — Supernumerary  rainbow,  a  name 
applied  to  bows  consisting  of  red  and  green  arches 
sometimes  seen  within  the  primary  rainbow,  and  in 
contact  with  it,  and  also  on  the  outside  of  the  sec- 
ondary one.  A  third  and  peculiar  rainbow,  not  con- 
centric with  the  two  common  ones,  has  been  seen 
between  them.     Brewster. 

RAIN'BOWED  (ran'bod),  a.  Furnished  with  a 
rainbow.  Dwight. 

rAin'BOW-TINT'^D,  a.  Having  prismatic  tints 
like  a  rainbow.  Clarke. 

R.AlN'DEER,  n.    See  Reindeer. 

rAiN'fALL,  n.    A  fall  of  rain.  Murchison. 

rAIN'-GAU^E,  w.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  on  a  given  spot 
in  a  given  time  ;  a  pluvianieter ;  an  ombrome- 
ter ;  a  udometer.  Tomlinsoih 
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BAIN'I-Nfiss,  n.     The  state  of  being  rainy. 

RAIN'LgSS,  o.  Destitute  of  rain.  A.  K,  Johnstone. 

RAIN'-LINE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  or  line  used  to 
lorin  the  sheer  of  a  ship.  Weale, 

RAIN'-TFgIIT  (-m),  o.  So  tight  as  effectually  to 
exclude  rain.  Clarke. 

B.\IN'-WA-TgR,  n.  "Water  which  falls  in  rain 
from  the  clouds. 

No  one  haa  a  right  to  build  U»  hou«e  so  aa  to  cause  the 
rain-tcnler  to  full  over  his  ncighbur'a  land,  uulcss  he  has  ac- 
quired a  right  by  a  grant  or  prvscriptiou.  Jiomrier. 

BAIN'y,  a.  Abounding  in  rain;  showery;  wet. 
A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day.     J'rov,  xxvii.  15. 

RAIP,  n.    A  rod  to  measure  ground.    Diet.  Itust. 

RAI^'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  raised.   Hardwick. 

KAIi^B  {riz),  v.  a.  [Dan.  m»e ;  Svi.resa.  The 
Goth,  reisan,  raisan,  exists  in  the  compounds 
urreisan,  urraisyan,  to  raise,  rise,  or  cause  to 
rise.  Junius  thinks  it  the  same  word  as  rear,  by 
a  common  change  of  r  into  s.  —  See  Rise.]  [i. 
raised;  pp.  IIAISIXO,   uaised.] 

1.  To  put,  place,  take,  or  set  up  ;  to  lift ;  to 
elevate;  to  heighten;  to  uplift;  to  rear.  "He 
raised  a  mast."  Johnson. 
The  elders  went  to  rm»e  him  up  from  the  earth.  2  Sam.  xil.l7. 

2.  To  erect ;  to  build  ;  to  construct. 

Kaife  thereon  a  lieap  of  stones.  Josh.  viii.  29. 

3.  To  exalt  or  elevate  in  condition  or  quality. 

This  gentleman  came  to  be  raided  to  great  titles.    Clarendon. 
And  raiM  my  tlioughts,  too  humble  and  too  vile.  Spenser. 

4.  To  give  rise  to  ;  to  cause  ;  to  occasion. 

One  hath  ventured  fW>m  the  deep  to  raise 

New  troubles.  Milton. 

6.  To  bring  back  to  life  after  being  dead. 
He  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our 
justification.  Jlnm.  iv.  25. 

6.  To  augment ;  to  amplify ;  to  enlarge ;  to 
increase.    "  To  raise  my  fortunes."  Shak. 

7.  To  give  motion  to ;  to  put  into  action  or 
currency;  to  excite. 

He  raiseth  the  stormy  wind.  Ps.  cvii.  28. 

8.  To  levy ;  to  collect ;  to  assemble. 
He,  out  of  smallest  things,  could,  without  end. 

Have  raised  incessant  armies.  Milton. 

9.  To  procure  to  be  produced  or  propagated : 
—  to  cause  to  grow ;  to  grow.  "  He  raised 
sheep."     "  He  raised  wheat."  Johnson. 

10.  To  make  light  or  spongy,  as  dough  or 
paste. 

11.  (Law.)  To  create;  to  constitute.  "To 
raise  a  use."  Burrill. 

12.  {Naut.)  To  elevate,  as  any  distant  object 
by  a  gradual  approach  towards  it.       Mar.  iJict. 

To  raise  a  purchase,  (JVout.)  to  prepare  certaitt  in- 
Btruments  or  machines,  so  that,  by  their  mutual  ef- 
fects, they  may  produce  a  mechanical  force  sutlicient 
to  overcome  the  weight  or  resistance  of  the  object  to 
which  this  machinery  i<s  applied.  Mar.  Diet.— To 
raise  a  siege,  (Mil.)  to  abandon  the  siege  o(  a  place. 
Mil.  Ency,  —  To  raise  a  spirit,  to  call  it  into  view. 

«i-  "  To  raise  is,  in  all  its  senses,  to  elevate  from 
low  to  high,  from  mean  to  illustrious,  from  obscure 
to  famous,  or  to  do  something  that  may  bo  by  an  easy 
Bguro  referred  to  local  elevation."    Johnson. 

«-  Mr.  Pickering,  in  his  "  Vocabulary  of  Ameri- 
canisms," says,  "  In  New  England,  the  farmers  say 
to  raite  corn,  wheat,  &c.  ;  but  in  England,  at  the 
present  day,  the  farmers,  and  even  the  agricultural 
writers,  say,  Ui  grow  corn,  itc,  and  this  expression 
is  now  getting  into  use  here."  In  the  Northern  States 
It  IS  common  to  say,  to  raise  corn,  wheat,  &c.,  and 
also  cattle  and  horses;  and  in  the  Southern  States 
the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  to  bring  up;  as,  "  In 
the  place  in  which  he  was  raised."  .Jefferson.  "  You 
know  I  was  raised,  as  they  say  in  Virginia,  among 
the  mountains  of  tlie  nortli."     Paulding. 

Syn.  — See  Build,  Found,  IlEieHTEif,  Lift. 

R.\IS'5R,  n.     1.  One  who  raises. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  riser.  Wright. 

RAI-SIN  (ra'zn)  [ra'zn,  S.  E.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wr. 
Wb. ;  ra'zjn,  P.  Ja. ;  rC'zn,  IF.  /. ;  razn  or  rSzn, 
•F.],  n.  [Fr.  raisin.  —  Dut.  rozijn.  —  Ger.  ro- 
nne ;  Dan.  rosin  ;  —  from  L.  raccmvs,  a  bunch 
or  cluster.     Richardson.    Landais.   Viez.} 

1.  tAgrape.  Wickliffe. 

2.  A  ripe  grape  dried  upon  the  vine,  or  in  an 
oven. 

«o-  Walker  pronounces  this  word  riS'zn  ;  and  he 
regards  the  pun  contained  in  the  following  quotation 
from  Shaksfieare  —  "  If  reaaons  were   as   plenty  as 


blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason  upon  com- 
pulsion " —  as  a  priiof  that  raiatn  and  reanun  wore 
pronounced  exactly  alike  in  his  tiiue ;  but  they  are 
now  pronounced  dilferuntly. 

RAl!J'|NG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  lifting  up. 

2.  The  act  of  erecting  the  frame  of  a  building. 

RAI^'JNG-PLATE,  n.  (Arch.)  The  plate  or  lon- 
gitudinal timber  on  which  the  roof  stands  raised 
or  placed.  Brande. 

RAISOJ<rj^t  (ra-zo-na'),  a.  [Fr.]  Arranged  and 
digested  systematically ;  as,  "  A  catalogue  rai- 
sonne."  Coleridge. 

RAI'VgL,  n.  A  weaver's  instrument,  with  pins 
in  it ;  an  evener.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

RA'JAH  (ra'j?  or  ra'j?)  [ril'j?,  Ja.  K.  Wr. ;  ra'jj, 
iS'wt.],  M.  An  hereditary  prince  of  the  Hindoos, 
belonging  to  the  caste  of  warriors.  Brande. 

RA'JAH-SHiP,  n.  The  dignity  or  principality  of  a 
rajah.  Wright. 

RAJ-p66t',  n.  A  person  belonging  to  the  milita- 
ry order.     [India.]  Malcom. 

RAKE,  n.  [A.  S.  raca;  Dut.  rake;  Ger.  rcchen; 
Dan.  rive;  Icel.  reka  ;  Sw.  rdfsa.  -^W.  rhacan, 
rhacai ;  Ir.  raca ;  Gael.  rac.  —  It.  <Sf  Sp.  rastro  ; 
Fr.  ratcati.] 

1.  An  instrument  with  teeth  and  a  handle, 
used  in  hay-making  and  gardening.  Ttisser. 

2.  (Naiit.)  The  projection  of  the  upper  parts 
of  a  ship  at  the  stem  and  stern  beyond  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  keel: — the  inclination  of  a 
mast  from  the  perpendicular.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  A  metallic  vein  more  or  less  inclined  from 
a  perpendicular.  A.  Jamicson. 

4.  A  herd  of  colts.     [Local.]  Clarke. 

Rake  of  a  rudder,  (.ATaat.)  the  forward  part  of  a  rud- 
der. Mar.  Diet. —  Rake  of  a  mill-saw,  its  forward  in- 
clination.  Wright. 

RAKE,  n.  [See  Rakeiieh.]  A  loose  and  disso- 
lute man ;  a  man  devoted  to  vicious  pleasure ; 
a  voluptuary ;  a  debauchee  ;  a  libertine.  Addison. 

RAKE,  V.  a.  [Goth,  rikan;  A.  S.  racian;  Ger. 
rechen ;  Dan.  rive,  rage ;  Sw.  refsa,  rufsa.  —  Ir. 
racam.  —  Fr.  racier.']    \i.  uaked;  pp.  raking, 

RAKED.] 

1.  To  gather  or  collect  with  a  rake. 

Mow  barley,  and  rake  it,  and  set  it  on  cocks.         Turner. 

2.  To  clear  with  a  rake. 

As  they  rake  the  green-appearing  ground, 

The  russet  hay-cock  rises.  Thomson. 

3.  To  draw  or  heap  together ;  to  accumulate. 

Ill-gotten  goods  arc  squandered  away  with  as  little  con- 
science as  they  were  raked  togetlier.  L'Estrange. 

4.  To  scour ;  to  search  with  eager  diligence. 

The  statesman  rakes  the  town  to  find  a  plot.  Stcifl. 

Such  an  ungracious  couple  [Domitian  and  Commodus],  I 

am  sure,  as  a  man  shuU  not  tiud  again,  if  he  raked  all  hell 

for  them.  Ascham. 

5.  To  pass  swiftly  and  violently  over. 

Thy  thunder's  roarings  rake  the  skies.  Sandys. 

6.  (Xaval.)  To  fire  into  or  cannonade,  as  the 
head  or  stern  of  a  ship  in  the  direction  of  her 
length,  or  plong  her  decks.  Brande. 

To  rake  up,  to  cover  with  ashes,  as  the  Are. 

R.\KE,  v.  n.     1.  To  use  a  rake.  Jew. 

2.  To  search  ;  to  grope. 

They  rai-e  into  the  most  promising  parts.  Addison. 

3.  To  pass  with  violence.  Sidney. 

4.  To  play  the  part  of  a  rake. 

Nor  romped,  nor  raked,  nor  stared  at  public  places. 

Shenttone. 

5.  (yatd.)  To  incline  from  a  perpendicular, 
as  a  mast,  stem,  or  sternpost.  Brands. 

iO^  "  The  bowsprit,  instead  of  raking;  is  said  to 
steer  e."     Brande. 

RA-KEE',  n.  A  kind  of  Russian  brandy.  Stmmmids. 

RAKE'-HAN-ULE,  n.     A  rakestale.  Clarke. 

RAkE'hEll,  n.  ["  From  rakel,  which  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  from  rekeles,  that,  is,  reckless." 
Richardson.  —  See  Rake,  v.  a..  No.  4.]^ A  wild, 
worthless,  dissolute  person  ;  a  rake.     [Low.] 

They  are  taken  (br  no  better  than  rakrheUs,  or  the  devil'i 
black-guard.  SttmiJiiirst. 

tRAKE'HELL,  a.  Base;  wild;  outcast;  worth- 
less.    "  Amid  their  rakehvll  bands."      Spenser. 

RAKE'I16lL-V,  n.     Wild;  tlissolute.     B.  Jonson. 

RAK'PR,  n.     One  who  rakes.  Johnson. 
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RAke'SHAme,  n.  A  base,  rascally  fellow;  a 
rake  ;  a  debauchee  ;  a  rakehell.  MiUon. 

RAkE'HTALE,  «.    The  stale  or  handle  of  a  rake; 

rake-handle.  Halloway. 

RAKE'-.VEIN  (-vfin),  n.     (Min.)  A  gash  or  vcr- 

tical  hssure  m  rocks,  cutting  through  all  the 

strata,  and  sometimes  accompanying  a  fault. 

Anited. 
RAK'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  rakes. 

2.  {Nacal.)  The  act  of  cannonading  a  ship 

on  the  stern  so  that  the  balls  range  the  whole 

length  of  the  decks.  Ency.  Am. 

RAk'ING,  p.  a.    That  uses  a  rake  :  —  that  rakee 

or  cannonades  in  the  direction  of  the  length ; 

as,  "A  raking  fire." 

RAk'ISH,  a.    Loose;  dissolute.      S.  Richardson. 

RAk'ISH-LV,  ad.    In  a  rakish  manner.      Clarke. 

RAK'JSH-N68S,n.  Dissoluteness;  lewdness. Sco«. 

R4L-LF.J^-tA;n-' DO,  a.  [It.]  (Mua.)  Growing 
slower  and  slower ;  ritardando.  Dicight. 

BAl'L|-ANCE,  n.  Act  of  rallying ;  rally.  Jejfirson. 

RAL'LI-5R,  n.     One  who  rallies.  Iludibnu. 

RAL'LI-D.m,n.pl.  (Omith.)  A  family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Gralla-,  including  the  sub-families 
Ralliiite  and  GallinuUnte ;  rails.  Gray. 

R4L-Li'M:m,  n.  pL 
( Omith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of 
the  order  Gralke 
and  family  Ralli- 
da ;  rails.       Gray. 

rAl'LY,  v.  a.  [i.  RALLIED  ;  pp.  rallying,  ral- 
lied.] [Fr.  rallier.  —  "  Spenser  writes  it  re- 
ally." Rtchardson.l  To  bring  back  to  order,  as 
troops  that  may  have  been  dispersed,  or  retreat- 
ed in  a  panic  :  —  to  restore. 

Tlie  Gascons,  rallied,  soon  the  fight  renew.  Hook. 

RAL'LY,  r.  fl.  [Sp.  ralltr;  Fr.  raii/«r.  —  See 
Rail.]  To  treat  with  raillery,  pleasantrj-,  irony, 
or  slight  satire  ;  to  banter  ;  to  joke ;  to  fidicidc. 

Raillcrv  is  no  longer  agreeable  onlv  while  the  whole  com- 
pany is  pleased  with  it.  1  would  least  of  all  be  understoni  to 
except  the  person  rallied.  Steele. 

Syn.  —  See  Ridicule,  Banter. 
RAl'LY,  v.  n.    1.  To  come  together  or  into  order. 

The  Grecians  rally,  and  their  powers  unite.        Vryden. 

2.  To  recover  stren^h  or  \-igor.  Smart. 

3.  To  exercise  satirical  merriment ;  to  jest. 

He  rallied  with  a  ton^ie  as  keen 

As  Rabelais  or  the  Insh  dean.  Gitrthom. 

RAL'LY,  n.     1.  The  act  of  recovering  order. 

And  that  which  was  ercwhile  the  duk' '»  firm  van 
Before  old  Vasco's  front  viiuehsafe  to  fly. 

Till,  with  their  subtle  ratliet,  they  Itogan 
In  small  divisions  hidden  strength  to  try.       Atrraoat. 

2.  The  act  of  recovering  strength.        Clarke. 

3.  Exercise  of  slight  satire ;  banter ;  a  joke ; 
a  jest.  Johnson. 

RALPH 'ITE,  n.    {Min.)  A  fibrous  hornblende. 

RAm,  n.  [A.  S.  &  Dut.  ram  ;  Ger.  ramm.  —  "  The 
L.  ramus  is  related  to  this  word."  Bosworth.'l 

1.  A  male  sheep.    "  Th'>  rams  of  thy  flock. 

Gen.  ixxi.  38. 

2.  Aries,  the  vernal  sign. 

The  Kam.  having  poawd  the  sea,  serenely  shine*. 

And  leads  the  year.  (Veeeh. 

3.  A  military  engine ;  an  instrument  with  an 
iron  head  to  batter  walls  ;  a  battering-ram. 

Judas  called  upon  the  I.ord.  who,  without  any  rams  or 
engines  of  war.  did  cast  down  Jericho,  gave  a  fiercr  asnull 
against  tlie  walls.  i  Jlttrc.  xii.  IS. 

4.  An  hydraulic  engine,  called  also  hydrauUe 
ram,  or  water-ram.  —  See  VVatkk-Ram. 

rAm,  r.  a.  [i.  rammed  ;  pp.  ramming,  rammed.] 

1.  To  drive  with  violence,  as  with  a  battering- 
ram  ;  to  push  or  press  hard  down,  or  together ; 
to  force  aoxra  or  in  ;  to  compress. 

Here  many  poor  people  mil  in  vast  tmlls  of  snow,  which 
they  mm  together,  and  cover  fhiiii  the  sunshine.        Additm. 

2.  To  fill  with  any  thing  driven  hard  together. 

They  mined  the  walls,  laid  the  powder,  and  nanmrd  the 
mouth':  but  the  eitixens  made  a  countrnnine.         /Atinmn/. 

RAM-A-DAN',  n.  1.  The  ninth  month  of  the  Ma- 
hometan year  ;  —  ^vritteii  also  Rhamadan,  Ra- 
madhnn,  and  Ramaznn.  P.  Cyc. 

Islaniisin  prescribes  fksting  during  the  monUi  of  Kamtu 
•/ok.  IM'ii, 
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RAMAGE 

2.  The  name  given  to  the  great  fast,  or  lent, 
of  the  Mahometans. 

fl®-  It  coniiiiences  with  the  new  moon  of  the  ninth 
month  of  the  MahonietHn  year  ;  and,  while  it  con- 
tinues, tlie  day  is  spent  in  prayers  and  otlier  devo- 
tional exercises,  and  a  strict  alistinence  from  food 
and  drink  from  the  first  appearance  of  daybreak  till 
sunset.  Brande.  P.  Cyc. 
f  RA.M'ApE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  ramus,  a  branch.] 

1.  Boughs  or  branches  of  trees.         Johnson, 

2.  The  warbling  of  birds  among  the  branches. 

When  immelodious  winds  but  made  thee  move. 

And  birds  on  thee  their  raumge  did  bestow.      Dnimmond. 

■j-rAM'A^E,  «.  \Yv.  ramage.']  Wild;  untamed; 
shy.   ■"  The  falcon  which  tiiethramaf^e."  Gower. 

RAM  A(?E,  V.  a.    See  Rummage.  Johnson. 

fKA-MA'^I-OUS,  a.    Wild ;  ramage.      Chaucer. 

RAM-Ji-YA'J^^,  n.  [Sansc,  the  career  or  travels 
of  liama.]  The  oldest  of  the  two  great  Sanscrit 
epic  poems,  which  describes  the  life  and  actions 
of  the  hero  Rama  and  his  wife  Sita.        Brande. 

RAM'BpR^tE,  M.  [Fr.]  A  kindof  galley.Smmowds. 

RAM'BLE  (-bl),  v.  n.  [The  dim.  of  rotm.  Barclny. 
Richardson.  —  "  Most  probably  an  abbreviation 
of  the  L. perambulo,  to  wander,  t  j  travel  about." 
Todd.  —  Ger.  ramnielu,  to  romp.]  [»'.  ram- 
bled; ;>j9.   IIAMHLIXG,    RAMliLEU.]       To    HlOVe 

or  go  about  irregularly  or  without  certain  direc- 
tion ;  to  rove  ;  to  roam ;  to  wander  ;  to  stroll ; 
to  range. 

We  must  not  ramhle  in  this  field  without  discernment  or 
choice,  nor  even  with  thjsc  must  we  /-aiiible  too  lone. 

Jiolmybroke, 

Syn.  —  See  Wander. 
KAM'BLE,  n.     A  wandering;  an  irregular  excur- 
sion ;  a  stroll. "  A  short  Christmas  ramble." Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Excursion. 
RAM'BLgR,  71.     One  who  rambles  ;  a  wanderer. 

RAM'BLJNG,  n.  A  wandering;  an  irregular  ex- 
cursion; a  ramble;  a  roving.  " The  ramblinffs 
of  fancy."  South. 

RAM'BLIXG,]?. a.  Wanderings  roving;  irregular; 
discursive.     "  Our  ramblini/  muse."     Churchill. 

RAM'BLjNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  rambling  manner. 

fRAM-BOO^E',  n.  [See  Bouse.]  A  compound 
drink,  in  most  request  at  Cambridge,  Eng., 
commonly  made  of  eggs,  ale,  wine,  and  sugar, 
but  in  summer,  of  milk,  wine,  sugar,  and  rose- 
water.  Blount's  Glossogruphy. 
jg£g'  "  Of  this  learned  academical  word  I  have  not 
met  with  an  example.    Buime  meant  drink."     JVares. 

t  RAM-BUiJE',  w.    Ramboose.  Bailey. 

RA'Mp-AL,  a.  {Bot.)  Belonging  to  a  branch.  Gray. 

t  RAM'g-KIN,  ro.  [Ft.  rameqtdn.]  A  small  slice 
of  bread,  with  farces  of  cheese  and  eggs.  Bailey. 

RA-MEJV'Tji,  n.  pi.  [L.,  scrapings.]  {Bot.) 
thin,  brown,  foliaceous  scales,  appearing  upon 
young  shoots,  especially  upon  the  petioles  and 
the  backs  of  the  leaves  of  ferns.  Lindley. 

RAm-PN-TA'CEOUS  (-shus),  a.  {Bot.)  Covered 
with  ramenta.  Loudon. 

rA'MPNTS,  n.  pi.     [L.  ramenta.'] 

1.  Shavings  or  scrapings.  Bailey. 

2.  {Bot.)  Ramenta.  —  See  Ramenta. 


Relating  to  a  branch;  ramous; 
Smart. 


RA'ME-OUS, 

ramose. 
tuAM'P-QUIN  (-kTn),  M.  [Fr.]  Ramekin.    Crabb. 

K.\M-FEE'ZLED,  o.  Fatigued;  exhausted.  [Low.] 

I  lent  him  [Burns]  to  avery  sensible  neighbor  of  mine;  but 

his  uncouth  dialect  spoiled  nil:  and.  before  he  had  half  read 

him  through,  he  was  quite  rainfeezled.  Courier. 

e^g-  "  Cowper  seems  to  have  purloined  the  word 
from  Burns."     Rieharddon. 

rAM  1-FI-oA'TION,  n.  [L.  ramus,  a  branch  ;  It. 
r:imificazione ;  Sp.  ramijicacion ;  Fr.  ramifica- 
tion.] 

1.  The  act  of  ramifying  or  branching ;  separa- 
tion into  branches.  Hale. 

2.  A  branch  or  division  ;  an  offshoot. 

When  the  radical  idea  branches  out  into  parallel  ramificn- 
«io«»,  how  can  a  eonsrcutive  series  be  formed  of  senses  in 
their  nature  collaterals'  Johnson, 

RAMIFIED  ; 


<tAM'l-FY,  V.   ft 
pp.  RAMIFYINI 

branches ;  to  branch. 


[Fr.  ramifier.]     [t. 
pp.  RAMIFYING,  RAMIFIED.]     To  separate  into 
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Whoever  considers  the  ffcw  radical  positions  which  the 
Scriptures  aft'orded  him  will  wonder  by  what  eneraretic  oper- 
ations he  expan<led  them  to  such  an  extent,  and  ramified 
them  to  so  much  variety.  Jukttson. 

RAM'  I- FY,  V,  n.  To  shoot  into  branches  ;  to  branch. 
When  they  [osparaKus  plants]  are  older,  and  begin  to  ram- 
ify, they  lose  this  quality.  Artmthnot. 

rA'M|ST,      ;  n,     A  follower  or  disciple  of  Peter 

RA'Mg-AN,  )  Ramus,  professor  of    rhetoric  and 

philosophy  at  Paris,  whose  system  of  logic  was 

opposed  to  the  Aristotelian  party.  Brande. 

rAM'— LINE,  71,  {Mast-making,)  A  line  used  to 
get  a  straight  middle  line  on  a  spar.  Dana. 

rAm'M^R,  n.     One  that  rams  :  —  a  ramrod. 
rAM'MISH,  a.     Like  a  ram,  particularly  in  odor; 
strong-scented;  rank.  Chaucer, 

rAm'M!SH-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  ram- 
mish ;  rankness  ;  strong  scent.  WrigJit. 
rAM'MY,  a.     Like  a  ram  ;  rammish.         Burton. 

rAm-0-LES'C5NCE,  n.  [Fr.  ramollir,  to  make 
softer ;  moUir  (L.  mollio),  to  soften.]  A  soften- 
ing; mollification,     [r.]  Clarke. 

RA-m66n'-TREE,  71.  {Bot.)  A  small,  milky, 
drupaceous  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  the  leaves 
and  twigs  of  which  are  used  as  fodder  for  cat- 
tle ;  Trophis  Americana.  Eng.  Cyc. 

R.\-M0SE'  (129),  a.  [L.  ramosus ;  ramus,  a 
branch ;  It.  (S,  Sp.  ramoso ;  Fr.  7-ameux.] 

1.  {Bot.)  Consisting,  or  full,  of  branches ; 
branchy.  Gra^j. 

2.  {Mi7i.)  Noting  minerals  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  branch  of  a  tree.  Phillips, 

RA'Moys,  a.  Full  of  branches;  ramose.  "A 
ramous  efflorescence."  Woodicard, 

rAmp,  V,  n,  [Fr.  ramper,  to  creep,  according  to 
Menage  from  L.  rej)o  (Gr.  spTroj) ;  It.  7-ampicare, 
to  creep  ;  rampa7-e,  to  paw.]     [i.  eamped  ;  pp. 

RAMPING,  ramped.] 

1.  To  creep  or  climb,  as  a  plant.  Milton. 

Furnished  with  climbers  and  tendrils,  they  catch  hold  of 
them,  and  so,  rampinij  upon  trees,  they  mount  up  to  a  great 
height.  Jiiy, 

2.  To  spring;  to  bound;  to  leap;  to  sport; 
to  romp.     "  A  ramping  lion."  Spe7iscr, 

They  dance  in  a  round,  cutting  capers  and  ramjnng.     Swift. 

3.  t  To  leap  with  violence  ;  to  rage.  "  She 
rampeth  in  my  face."  Chaucer, 

rAMP,  n.     1.  A  spring  ;  a  leap  ;  a  bound.    Shak, 

2.  A  prostitute  ;  a  courtesan.  [Low.]   Naves, 

3.  A  highwayman.     [Local.]  Halliwell, 

4.  {Arcii.)  A  concave  bend  or  slope  in  the 
cap  or  upper  member  of  any  piece  of  ascending 
or  descending  workmanship.  Brande, 

5.  {Fort,)  A  road  cut  obliquely  into,  or  added 
to,  the  interior  slope  of  a  rampart  or  of  a  para- 
pet. Glos,  of  Mil.  Terms. 

rAmP'A^E,  V,  n.  To  be  riotous  ;  to  scour  up  and 
and  down.     [Local  and  vulgar.]  Halliwell, 

fRAM-PAL'LIAN  (raim-pai'y?n),  n.  {Flora  ramp,] 
A  mean  wretch.  Shak. 

rAm'PAN-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  rampant ; 
exuberance ;  excessive  prevalence.  "  This 
height  and  rampancy  of  vice."  South. 

rAm'PANT,  a,  [Fr.  ramper,  to  ramp.— A.  S. 
rempend,  headlong.] 

1.  Overgrowing  restraints  or  bounds  ;  rank  ; 
exuberant ;  dominant ;  vehement ;  headstrong. 

2.  {Ai-ch,)  Noting  an  arch  the  abutments  of 
which  spring  from  an  inclined  plane.        Weale. 

3.  {Her.)  Noting  an  animal  when  represent- 
ed as  standing  erect  on  his  hind  legs,  as  if  for 
attack.  —  See  Liox.  Brande. 

rAm'PANT-LY,  ad.    In  a  rampant  manner. 

rAm'PART,  n.  [Fr.  rempart.  —  From  It.  riptro, 
a  shelter ;  7-ipa  (L.  ripa),  a  bank.  Menage.  — 
Probably  same  as  ramp.  Richardson.  —  From 
Sp.  amparo,  protection,  a  parapet.  Landais.] 

1.  {Fort.)  An  elevation  of  earth  round  a 
place,  on  which  troops  and  guns  are  posted,  and 
on  which  the  parapet  is  raised.  It  is  situated 
between  the  ditch  and  the  town,  and  consists 
of  an  interior  slope,  terre-plein,  banquette,  and 
exterior  slope  or  escarp.      Glos,  of  Mil,  Terms, 

2,  That  which  fortifies  ;  a  bulwark  ;  a  defence. 
Syn. —  See  Fortification. 

t  rAm'PART,  v.  a.  To  fortify  with  a  rampart  or 
ramparts.  Shak. 
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fRAM'PfR,  r.  a.    To  rampart, 
t  RAm'PIER,  n,     A  rampart. 


J.  Fox. 
Pope. 

rAm'P|-ON,  n.  [It.  rapero7izo  ;  rapa  (L.  rapa),  a 
turnip  ;  Fr.  ratponce,  —  Ger.  rapunzel,]  {Bot,) 
An  herbaceous  plant  with  a  white  esculent  root, 
resembling  a  little  turnip ;  Campanula  i-apuncU' 
lus,  E7ig.  Cyc. 

t  RAm'PIRE,  n.     A  rampart.  Dryden. 

tRAM'PIRE,  v.a.   To  fortify  with  ramparts.  Shak. 

rAm'ROD,  n.  A  rod  for  ramming  down  the  charge 
of  a  gun  ;  a  rammer.  Stocqueler. 

RAM'-SHAC-KLE,  a.  Loose;  disjointed;  out  of 
repair.     [Colloquial  and  local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

rAm'^ON,  n.  A  species  of  garlic  formerly  culti- 
vated in  gardens  ;  Allium  ursinum.    Eng.  Cyc. 

RAM'y-LI,  n.  pi.  [L.  dim.  of  ramus,  a  branch.] 
{Bot.)  Twigs  or  youngest  shoots  or  branchlets; 
flagella.  Lindley. 

rAM'U-LOSE,  a.  [L.  ramulosus;  ramulus,  a.\\i' 
tie  branch.]     {Bot.)  Full  of  branchlets.     Gray. 

rAm'U-LOUS,  a.    Ramulose.  Wright. 

rAn,  i.  from  ru7i.     See  Run. 

rAN,  n,  1.  Open  theft ;  rapine.  [Local.]  W7-ight. 
2.  {Ropc-maki7ig ,)  Twenty  cords,  or  lines,  of 
twine  wound  on  a  reel,  every  cord  being  so  part- 
ed by  a  knot  as  to  be  easily  separated.      Crabb. 

rA  'J\rA,  71,  [L.]  {Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  tailless  batra- 
chian  reptiles  ;  the  frog.  Brande. 

RAN-CES'CgNT,  a.  [L.  rancesco,  rancescens,  to 
grow  rancid.]    Becoming  rancid.  Smart. 

f  rAnCH,  v.  a.    To  sprain ;  to  wrench.     Dryden. 

rAnCH,  n.    A  rancho.  —  See  Rancho. 

Rj3J\r-CIIE'Rd  {T^n-chaL't6),n,  [Sp.]  In  Mexico, 
California,  &c.,  the  steward  of  a  rancho  or 
mess  : — also  a  person  who  lives  in  or  on  a  ran- 
cho; a  herdsman  ;  a  peasant.  Neuma7i,  Barilett, 

Rjj\r'CHd,n.  [Sp.]  In  Mexico,  California,  &c., 
a  set  of  persons  wno  eat  and  drink  together;  a 
mess  :  —  a  rude  hut  covered  with  branches  or 
thatch,  for  herdsmen,  &c.  —  a  place  consisting 
of  a  few  huts  where  travellers  may  find  provis- 
ions :  —  a  farming  establishment  for  raising 
horses  and  cattle.  Velasquez,  Neuman,  Bartlctt, 

RAN'CjD,  a,  [L.  ra7icidu.s ;  ra7iceo,  rancens,  to 
be  rank ;  It.  rancido ;  Sp.  rancio  ;  Fr.  ranee,] 
Having  a  rank  smell ;  fetid  ;  rank  ;  sour  ;  — 
applied  to  fatty  substances.  Arbuthnot. 

rAn'CJD-LY,  ad.  With  rancidness,  or  strong 
scent.        *  WrigfU. 

RAN-CID'l-TY, 

rAn'cjd-ness, 

quality  of  being  rancid ;  rank  smell.    A7ulrews. 

R  An 'COR  (rtlng'kur,  82),  n.  [L.  rancco,  to  be  ran- 
cid ;  it.  rancore ;  Sp.  rancor ;  Old  Fr.  rancceur ; 
Fr.  rancure,]  Inveterate  or  deep  malignity ; 
implacable,  personal  malice  ;  steadfast  hate  or 
enmity  ;  virulent  animosity ;  spite.  Addison, 
Syn.  —  See  Enmity,  Malice. 

RAN'COR-OUS  (rang'kur-us),  a.  Full  of  rancor ; 
deeply  malignant ;  implacably  malicious ;  ma- 
levolent; malign.  '•  Ara7icorous  enemy."  Shak. 

rAN'COR-OUS-LY  (r5n'kur-us-le),  ad.  With  ran- 
cor; with  deep  "malignity  or  hatred.      Johnson. 

rAnd,   n.     [A.  S.,  Dut.,  Dan.,  <S^  Sw.  ra}id.] 

1.  t  A  border ;  an  edge ;  a  seam ;  a  shred. 
"  To  cut  me  into  rands,"  Beau,  <Sf  Fl. 

2.  Among  shoemakers,  a  thin  inner  sole,  as 
of  cork.  Sinwionds, 

rAn'dAn,  n,  A  name  given  by  millers  to  the 
finest  parts  of  the  bran  of  wheat.        Sim7nonds, 

rAn'DOM,  n.  [A.  S.  ra7idun,  a  rushing,  random  ; 
rennm,  to  flow,  to  run.  —  Old  Fr.  ra7idon,  the 
swiftness  or  force  of  a  river;  Scot.  7'atidou7i, 
swift  motion  ;  Old  Eng.  randon,] 

1.  Roving  motion  or  course ;  want  of  direc- 
tion, method,  or  rule  ;  chance  ;  hazard.  "  Seed 
at  random  sown."  Cotcper, 

Fond  Love  his  darts  at  random  throws.  Waller. 

2,  I  Gtm?ie7-y .)  The  horizontal  distance  to 
which  a  shot  is  projected ;  range.  Huttor 


r>    (  n.  [It.  ra7icidezza ;  Sp.  ra7icidez ; 
IS,  )  Fr.  7-a7icidite,]    The  state  or  the 
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RANTER 


rAN'DQM,  a.  Done  at  hazard;  cnance.  "And 
struck  II  random  blow."  Dryden, 

RitHdiim  Hhot,  (Mil.)  a  shot  dincharged  with  tho  axis 
of  lh«  gun  I'levBled  above  the  horizontal  or  (Hiint-hlanlc 
diri'ctiiin.  Wt-ro  it  not  for  tlic  reitislance  of  tlio  air, 
thi<  groatpxt  runcu  on  a  hori/.oiitnl  plane  would  Imi 
when  tho  idiot  m  disrhariced  at  an  angle  of  45^  nlmve 
the  iiori/.on.  Tho  (jreatent  rangf,  in  practice,  always 
lleti  Itelow  tho  elevation  of  45',  and  tho  more  lielow  it 
a«  the  shot  is  suialler  and  its  velocity  greater.  Huttun. 

tRAN'DQN,  ».     Kantlom.  Spenser. 

tRAN'DQ.N,  t'.  n.  [Ft.  randonner.']  To  stray  in 
a  wild  manner.  Old  Play. 

KA.V'DY,  a.  [Perhaps  from  rniU.  Todd.]  Riot- 
ous ;  "disorderly.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

BANK,  or  rANK'-DEER,  n.  [A.  S.  ran,  a  deer.] 
A  reindeer.  — See  Reindeer.  Wriyht. 

t  rAn' FORCE,  n.  The  ring  of  a  gun  next  to  the 
vent.  Bailey. 

rANG,  t.  from  ring.    Rung.  —  See  BiNO. 

rAN(;;e,  m.  [Fr.  rang,  a  rank  ;  ron^<^c,  a  row. — 
A.  S.  firing,  ring,  a  ring.  —  See  Rank.  Menage.] 

1.  A  row  ;  a  rank.  "  Ranges  of  barren  moun- 
tains."   Bentley. 

2.  An  order ;  a  class. 

The  n*xt  raniie  of  bcinga  above  him  arc  the  immaterial 
intelligenccii.thc'next  buluw  him  is  the  sensible  nature.  JIale. 

3.  t  A  Step  of  a  ladder.  Chaucer. 

4.  A  kitchen  grate. 

The  iinplenients  of  tlie  kitehen  are  spits,  ranges,  coblrons, 
and  itatf.  Bacon. 

He  was  bid ...  to  take  off  the  range  and  let  down  the 
cinders.  L'Estraiige. 

5.  A  kind  of  apparatus  or  stove  for  cooking 
set  in  a  chimney.  Pond. 

6.  A  bolting  sieve  for  sifting  meal.    Johnson, 

7.  Act  of  roving ;  an  excursion  ;  a  wandering. 

lie  may  take  a  range  all  the  world  over.  South. 

8.  Space  or  room  for  excursion  ;  scope. 

A  man  has  not  enongh  raHjrc  of  tliou/;l>t  to  look  out  for  any 
good  whiuh  does  not  relate  to  his  own  mterest.  Aildlmn. 

9.  Compass  taken  in  by  any  thing  excursive ; 
compass  or  extent  of  excursion.  FcU. 

Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends.  Pope. 

10.  A  row  of  townships  lying  between  two 
consecutive  north  and  south  lines  whieh  are 
six  miles  apart.     [U.  S.]  Davies. 

11.  {Gunnery.)  The  path  which  a  shot  de- 
scribes :  —  the  horizontal  distance  to  which  a 
shot  or  other  projectile  can  be  carried.    Ilntton. 

The  most  effective  range  of  musketry  is  from  150  to  200 
yards.  aios».  Mil.  J'erms. 

12.  [yaiit.)  A  quantity  of  cable  placed  in 
order  for  letting  go  the  anchor,  or  for  paying 
out.  Brande. 

RAN^E,  V.  a.      [Fr.  ranker.]     [e.  e.^noed  ;  jjip. 

UANOINO,  KANOED.] 

1.  To  place  or  set  in  a  row  or  in  rows ;  to  dis- 

Cose  in  order ;  to  class  ;  to  arrange.    "  Macca- 
eus  ranged  his  army  by  bands."  2  Mace.  xii.  20. 

A  certain  form  and  order  in  which  we  have  long  accus- 
tomed ourselves  to  range  our  ideas.  Wattf. 

2.  To  rove  or  pass  over.  "  To  range  the 
ditch,  and  force  the  brake."  Gay. 

3.  To  sail  or  pass  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
or  near,  as  the  coast.  Wright. 

4.  {Arch.)  To  place  so  that  the  edges  shall 
coincide  with  a  given  line  or  surface.      Wright. 

Syn.  —  See  Class,  Dispose. 
RAN(^E,  r.  n.    1.  To  rove  at  large  ;  to  ramble. 

I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  ranked  or  classed;  to  consort. 

'T  is  better  to  be  lowly  born. 
And  mnge  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  be  iierkcd  up  in  a  glistering  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  Shak. 

3.  To  lie  in  a  particular  direction. 

Which  way  the  forests  range,  which  way  the  rivers  flow. 

JJraiitnn, 

4.  To  sail  or  pass  parallel  to  or  near  any 
thing,  as  the  coast.  Wright. 

5.  (Gunnery.)  To  be  impelled  horizontally, 
as  a  shot  or  a  shell. 

The  largest  shot,  with  very  smaU  Tclocitiei,  rangen  farthest 
with  an  elevation  of  nearly  ii".  Mar.  Vict. 

Syn.  — See  Wander. 
1-RANgjE'MeNT,  n.     Arrangement.     Waterland. 
RA.\(J'pR,  n.    1.  One  who  ranges  ;  a  rover. 

2.  A  robber;  a  highwayman.  SjKnser. 

3.  A  dog  that  beats  the  ground.  Gay. 

4.  In  England,  formerly,  an  officer  in  the 
king's  forests  and  parks  whose  duty  it  was  to 


walk  daily  through  his  charge,  to  see, .  ear,  and 
inquire  of  trespassers  and  trespasses,  to  recover 
the  beasts  that  had  strayed  beyond  its  limits, 
and  to  present  all  transgressions  at  the  next 
court  held  for  the  forest.  Cowell.     P.  Cyc. 

RA.N^'gR-SIllP,  n.  The  office  of  a  ranger,  or 
keeper  of  a  park  or  forest.  Todd. 

RANt^'INc;,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  ranges. 
2.  {Mil.)  The  disposition  of  troojjs  in  proper 
order   for  an  engagement,  manuiUTrc,  march, 
&c.  Stocquekr. 

tRAN'GLE,  r.  n.    To  rove  about.       Harrington. 

RA'NINE,  rt.    [Fr.,  from  L.  rana,  a  frog.]    Wright. 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  frog. 

2.  {Anat.)  Noting  a  portion  of  the  artery 
which  terminates  in  the  tongue,  and  also  the 
corresponding  vein.  DungUson. 

RANK  (rttngk),  a.  [A.  S.  ranc;  Dut.  Ss  Gc"-  rank, 
luxuriant  in  growth. — L.  rancidus,  rancid  ;  It. 
rancido  ;  Sp.  rancio  ;  Fr.  ranee.] 

1.  High-growing ;  vigorous  or  strong  in 
growth  ;  luxuriant.  "  The  bushes  rank."  Spen- 
ser.    "  The  rankest  weeds."  Addison. 

Seven  ears  came  up  on  one  stalk,  rank  and  good.    Oen.  xli.  S. 

2.  Producing  luxuriantly  ;  very  fertile ;  rich. 

Where  land  is  rank,  it  is  not  good  to  sow  wheat  after  a 
fallow.  ilortinter, 

3.  Strong-scented  ;  rancid.  "  7?«n/;-smelling 
rue."     Spenser.     "  Rank  with  sweat."     Swift. 

4.  Of  a  strong  taste ;  offensive.  Harte. 

Such  kind  of  food  is  high  and  rank.  Ray. 

5.  Raised  to  a  high  degree ;  excessive;  vio- 
lent; rampant.  "  TJanA  idolatry."     StUlingfieet. 

6.  Gross  ;  coarse.  "  A  name  as  rank  as  any 
flax-wench."  Shak. 

7.  Having  carnal  desire ;  salacious.       Shak. 

8.  Cutting  deep,  as  the  iron  of  a  plane.  Moxon. 

9.  {Law.)  Too  large  in  amount ;  excessive, 
as  a  modus.  Burrili. 

SA\K,  ad.   Strongly  ;  violently  ;  rankly.  Spenser. 

rAnK,  n.  [A.  S.  hrin'j,  ring,  a  ring;  Dut.,  Dan., 
^  Sw.  rang,  rank.  —  It.  rango,  rank,  condition  ; 
Pr.  rang,  a  rank.] 

1.  A  row  ;  a  range  ;  a  tier. 

The  rank  of  osiers  by  the  murmuring  stream.  Shak. 

2.  A  row  or  line  of  soldiers ;  file.    Stocqueler. 

Fierce,  fiery  warriors  fight  uimn  the  clouds. 

In  rank>,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war.    Shak. 

3.  pi.  The  order  of  common  soldiers.    Smart. 

4.  A  portion  as  classified  with  respect  to  other 
portions  ;  class  ;  series ;  order.  "  All  ranks  and 
orders  of  men."  Attcrbury. 

The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Maker  plainly  amwars 
In  the  parts  of  thia  stupendous  fabric,  and  the  several  degrees 
and  rank's  of  creatures  in  it.  iMcke. 

5.  Degree  of  dignity,  eminence,  or  excel- 
lence ;  relative  station  ;  quality  ;  grade. 

These  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank.  Adduon. 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp; 
The  man 's  the  gowd  lor  a'  that.  Bums. 

6.  High  place  or  station ;  dignity  ;  eminence  ; 
nobility.     "  A  man  of  ran/;."  Johtison. 

7.  {Mil.)  The  relative  situation  or  grade 
which  officers  hold  with  respect  to  each  other, 
or  to  different  departments  of  service.  Stocqtteler. 

OtHcers  of  an  Inferior  rank  are  bound  to  obey  all  the  law- 
ful commands  of  their  superiors.  Bouvier. 

Ra)ik  and  file,  (Mil.)  the  body  of  soldiers,  including 
the  corporals,  who  carry  firelocks.  Stocgueler.  —  To 
take  rank  of,  to  have  precedence  of. 

Syn.  — See  Class,  Series. 
RANK,  r.  a.      [Fr.  ranger.]      [i.  banked;   pp. 

RANKING,  llANKKI).] 

1.  To  place  abreast,  or  in  a  line  ;  to  range. 

In  view 
Stood  ranked  of  seraphim  another  row.  Milton. 

2.  To  place  in  a  particular  class  or  order  ;  to 
class.  "  Ranking  himself  with  princes."  Shak. 
Heresy  is  ranked  with  idolatry  and  witchcraft.  Dec.  of  Piety. 

3.  To  place  in  a  particular  order ;  to  dispose 
or  arrange  methodically  ;  to  classify. 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes?  Milton. 

Ranking  all  things  under  genera]  and  special  heads.       Watt*. 

Syn.  —  See  Class. 

RAnK,  v.  n.  To  be  ranked  or  ranged;  to  be 
placed  ;  to  have  rank,  order,  or  grade. 

I.et  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest.  Adtluon. 

RANK'^R,  h.    One  who  ranks  or  arranges. 
RAN'KLE  (rtng'kl),  v.  n.     [From  rank,  a.]    [i. 


rankled;  pp.     RANKLING,   RANKLED  j    To 

grow  more  rank,  as  the  corrosion  of  a  wound ; 
to  fester ;  to  be  influined  in  body  or  mind. 

Illttle  iinarl  iliil  frrli 
And  now  it  mnkliih  mnrr  and  morv. 
And  inwarilly  it  testen-th  sore.  BpmMf. 

A  maUdy  Uiat  burns  and  nuikUt  inward.  Jtowe. 

rAN'KLE  (rfng'kl),  V.  a.  To  make  aorc  ;  to  irri- 
tatc  ;  to  inflame.  Ifutne. 

RAN'KL|NG,  n.  The  act  or  the  state  of  any  thing 
which  rankles;  a  festering: — animosity.  Roget. 

rAnK'LV,  ad.     1.  In  a  rank  manner  ;  with  vigor- 
ous growth  ;  luxuriantly.  Spenser. 
2.  Rancidly  ;  with  strong  scent.  More. 
8.  Coarsely  ;  grossly.  "Rankly  abused."  Shak. 

rA.NK'N^SS,  n.    1.  State  or  quality  of  being  rank ; 

luxuriant  growth  ;  exuberance.  Dryden. 

2.  Strong  smell ;  rancidity.  Bp.  Taylor. 

rAn'NV,  n.    The  shrewmouse.  Browne. 

tRAN'N^L,  n.     A  strumpet.  Wright. 

tR.AN'PIKE,  rt.  Noting  a  tree  beginning  to  de- 
cay at  the  top  from  age.  Drayton. 

RAN'sACK.f.  o.  [Dan.  rrt>Ma^«  ;  i>>\f.ran»akn. — 
Gael,  rannsaich.  —  From  A.  S.  ran,  to  plunder, 
and  secan,  to  seek. — See  Sack.]  (i.  ran- 
sacked; pp.  RANSACKING,  RANSACKED.] 

1.  To  search  narrowly  or  thoroughly  ;  to  ex- 
plore.    "  I  ransack  the  several  caverns." 

Woodirard. 

2.  To  plunder  ;  to  pillage  ;  to  sack.  "  The 
ransacked  city."  "  Ransacked  houses." Dryd/'n. 

Their  vow  is  made  to  ranmck  Troy.  Shttk 

3.  tTo  violate  ;  to  deflour ;  to  ravish.  Spetuer. 

RA\'SQ.M,  n.  [Dut.  rantsoen  ;  Oer.ranzion;  Sw. 
ranson.  —  Fr.  ranfon.] 

1.  A  price  or  sum  paid  for  redemption  from 
captivity,  imprisonment,  or  punishment. 

By  his  captivity  in  Austria,  and  the  heavy  ranmm  that  he 
paid  fbr  his  liberty,  Kicliard  was  hindered  to  pursue  the  run- 
quest  of  Ireland.  jjarie*. 

2.  Release  or  redemption  from  captivity,  im- 
prisonment, or  punishment ;  liberation. 

3.  (Old  Eng.  Lavs.)  A  fine:  —  a  severe  or 
heavy  fine.  Burrili. 

4.  {International  Law.)  Redemption  of  cap- 
tured property  from  the  hands  of  an  enemy, 
particularly  of  property  captured  at  sea:  —  a 
sum  paid  for  the  redemption  of  captured  prop- 
erty :  —  a  contract  by  which  a  ransom  is  airreed 
to  be  paid ;  a  ransom-bill.  BwriiL 

RAN'SOM,  f.  a.  [Dut.  rantsoeneren  ;  Dan.  *-an- 
sonere;   Sw.  ransonera.  —  Tt.  ranronner.]     [i. 

RANSOMED  ;  pp.  RANSOMING,  RANSOMED.] 

1.  To  redeem  from  capture,  imprisonment,  or 
punishment,  as  by  paying  a  ransom  ;  to  rescue. 

To  ranmm  the  women  that  were  his  prisoners.      Ot-lding. 
Ixam  with  wonder  how  this  world  brgmn: 
Who  made,  who  marred,  and  who  has  rannontetl  man. 

i  uir;irr. 

2.  +  To  exact  ransom  of;  to  plunder.  Bertiers. 
Syn.  —  To  ransom,  rescue,  and  liberate  are  applied 

to  iiersons.    Ran-iom  or  liberate  prisoners  ;  rescue  from 
captivity  ;  redeem  persons  or  things. 

rA.\"SOM-BIlL,  n.  (International  Late.)  A  con- 
tract by  which  a  sum  of  money  is  agreed  to  be 
paid  for  the  ransom  of  property  captured  at  sea, 
and  containing  also  other  stipulations  as  to  the 
return  of  the  vessel,  &c.  BurrilL 

RAN'SO.M-^R,  »»•    One  who  ransoms  or  redeems. 

RAN'SQM-LESS,  a.     Having  no  ransom.      Shak. 

rANT,  r.  n.  [See  Rant,  n. — From  A.  S.  ren- 
dan,  to  rend,  to  tear,  i.  e.  a  passion  to  tat- 
ters. Richardson. —  Gael,  ran,  to  cry  aloud.] 
[i.  ranted;  pp.  RANTING,  RANTED.]  To  rave 
in  violent  or  nigh-sounding  language  ;  to  l)C 
boisterous  or  noisy,  as  a  speaker.        Cudworth. 

Nay,  an  thou  'It  mouth.  I  "11  rant  as  well  as  thou.        SKak. 

RANT,  n.  [Gael,  rant,  noise,  rant.1  Violent  oi 
high-sounding  language,  without  dimity;  emp. 
ty  or  boisterous  aeclamation ;  fustian ;  rhodo- 
montade.  StiUingfleet, 

rAnT'(:R,  n.     [Gael,  rantair,  a  ranter.] 

1.  One  who  rants  ;  a  noisy  or  boisterous  de- 
claiiner. 

2.  (KccL)  One  of  a  religious  sect  of  the  scv 
enteenth  centurj'  who  set  up  the  light  of  natur« 
under  the  name  of  Christ  in  men  :  —  one  of  tho 
primitive  Methodists  who  separated  from  the 
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Wesleyan  connection  on  the  ground  that  the 
latter  were  deficient  in  zeal  in  not  preaching 
the  gospel  in  the  streets,  &c.     Hook.     Brande. 

RAN'TpR-I§M,  n.     The  practice  or  the  tenets  of 

the  Ranters  ;  Rantism.  Wngkt. 

RAN'Tl-POLE,  a.     [From  rant.']  "Wild  ;  roving  ; 

rakish.     [Low.]  Congreve. 

rAn'TJ-POLE,   n.      A   romping   child;    a  rude, 

romping  boy  or  girl.     [Low.]  Grose. 

RAN'T{-p6LE,  v.  n.   To  run  about  wildly.  [Low.] 

She  used  to  rantipoh  about  the  house.  Aituthnot. 

RAnT'ISJM,  n.    The  practice   or  the  doctrines  of 

the  Ranters  ;  Ranterism.  Wood. 

RANT'V,  «.  Wild;  noisy.     [Local, Eng.]     Todd. 

RA^r'U-L4,n.  [L.  dim.  of  ranrt,  a  frog.]  {Med.) 
A  small',  soft,  fluctuating,  semi-transparent  tu- 
mor formed  under  the  tongue  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  saliva  in  Wharton's  duct.       Dunglison. 

Rji-JVtfJV-CU-LJ'CE-M,  n.  {Bot.)  An  order  of 
plants,  including  Ranunculus  and  other  allied 
genera.  Eng.  Cyc. 

RA-NUN-CU-LA'CEOyS  (-shys),  a.  (Bat.)  Not- 
ing or  pertaining  to  plants  of  the  order  Ranun- 
cukiceee.  Eng.  Cyc. 

RA-NUN'CIT-LUS,M. ;  pi.  L.  RA-N»if'cv-LT;  Eng. 
ra-nOn'cv-lOs-e?.  [L.  dim.  of  ratm,  a  frog ;  It. 
ranuncolo,  or  ranuncuh;  Sp.  ranuficulo;  Fr. 
rcnoncule.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  compris- 
ing numerous  species,  and  indigenous  in  many 
parts  of  the  world ;  crowfoot ;  butter-cup  ;  —  so 
named  by  Pliny  because  the  aquatic  species 
grow  where  frogs  abound.  Loudon.     Gray, 

RjlJVZ  DES  VACHES  (rinz-d?-V4sh'),  n.  [Fr., 
meaning  literally  rows  or  files  of  the  cows.\  A 
simple  and  beautiful  iiir  of  the  Swiss  herds- 
men, commonly  played  on  a  kind  of  long  trum- 
pet, called  the  Alpine  horn,  or  Alp-horn.  P.  Cyc. 

For  this  reftson  [that  it  produced  an  unconquprable  long- 
\nft  in  tl\e  Swiss  soldiers  for  home]  the  bands  of  the  Swiss 
regiments  in  foreign  service  were  forbidden  to  piny  the  Hnm 
rfes  Vaches.  P.  t'l/c. 

RAP,  n.   [Sw.  rnpp ;  Dan.  rap.  —  Gael,  crap,  crop.'] 

1.  A  quick,  smart  blow ;  a  knock ;  a  stroke. 

Arlfuthnot. 

2.  Counterfeit  money.     [Cant.]  Swift. 

3.  A  measure  of  yarn  ;  a  lea.  — See  Lea. 

rAP,  ».  n.     [A.  S.  hrepan,  to  touch.  —  See  Rap, 

71.]      [i.    KAPl'ED  ;  pp.   HAPPING,  KAPPED.]   To 

strike  with  a  quick,  smart  blow  ;  to  knock. 

Comes  a  dun  in  the  morning,  and  raps  at  my  door. 

Sheyistone. 

rAp,  V.  a.  To  strike  with  a  quick,  smart  blow; 
to  knock. 

She  rapped  'em  o'  the  coxcombs  with  a  stick.  Shak: 

With  one  great  peal  they  rap  the  door.  Pojie. 

To  rap  out,  to  utter  with  liasty  violence,  as  an  oath. 

Addison.  —  [n  the  United  States,  to  rip  out  is  often 

used  in  the  same  manner. 

RAp,  v.  a.  [L.  rapio,  raptus ;  It.  rapere;  Sp.  ra- 
par;   Fr.  ravir.]      [t.  hxpi'ED  ;  pp.  kapping, 

RAPPED,  or  U.\^PT.] 

L  To-  snatch  or  hurry  away ;  to  seize ;  to 
ravish. 

From  Oxford  I  was  rapt  by  my  nephew,  Sir  Edmund 
Bacon,  to  Redgrave.  Walton. 

2.  To  hurry  out  of  one's  self;  to  affect  with 
rapture  or  ecstasy ;  to  transport ;  to  enrapture. 
*'  Rapt  with  joy.'  Addison. 

Rapt  into  admiration  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  divine 
Architect.  Chei/ne. 

3.  To  exchange ;  to  truck.  [Low.]     Johnson. 
To  rap  and  rend,  to  seize  or  snatch  by  violence. 

All  they  could  rap  and  rend  and  pilfer.  Hudibra/i. 

RA-PA'CIOyS  (r?-pa'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  rapax,  rapa- 
cis;  rapio,  to  seize  and  carry  off;  It.  rapace ; 
Sp.  ra)3az  ;  Fr.  rapace.] 

1.  Disposed  to  seize  by  force  or  violence ; 
given  to  plunder ;  greedy  of  plunder ;  ravenous. 

Well  may  thy  Lord,  appeased, 
Bedeem  thee  quite  from  death's  rapacious  claim.     Milton. 

2.  Noting  an  animal  that  subsists  on  prey; 
preying;  voracious.  Wright. 

3    Avaricious  ;  grasping ;  greedy.  Roget. 

Syn. —  Beasts  of  prey  are  rapacious  ;  all  animals, 
when  aftected  by  hunger,  are  ravenous,  greedy,  and 
voracious.  A  rapacious  beast;  a  ravenous  wolf;  a 
voracious  appetite. —  See  Ferocious. 


RA-PA'CIOyS-LY  (-shus-),  ad.  In  a  rapacious 
manner  ;  by  rapine  or  violent  robbery.  Johnson. 

RA-PA'CIOUS-NESS  (rsi-pa'shus-nes),^.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  rapacious  ;  rapacity.  Burke. 

RA-PA^'I-TY,  n.  [L.  rapacitas ;  It.  rapacitfi ;  Sp. 
rapacidad ;  Fr.  rapacitp.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  rapacious  ;  addicted- 
ness  to  plunder  ;  ravenousness.  Sprat. 

2.  Avariciousness ;  greediness  of  gain.  Roget. 

bAp-A-REE',  n.     See  Rappaeee.  Roget. 

RAPE,  n.  [L.  raptus  ;  rapio,  to  seize ;  It.  ratto ; 
Fr.  rapt.] 

1.  Act  of  seizing ;  privation  ;  seizure. 

Pear  grew  after  pear, 
Fif?  after  fig  came:  time  never  made  rape 
Of  any  dainty  there.  Chapman. 

2.  Something  seized  or  taken  away,     [ii.] 

Where  now  are  all  my  hopes?    O,  never  more 

Shall  they  revive,  nor  death  her  ra/ies  restore.     Sandys. 

3.  Fniit  plucked  from  the  cluster.  Ray. 

4.  The  refuse  stalks  and  skins  of  raisins,  left 
after  making  British  wines,  used  by  vinegar 
makers,  the  vinegar  being  filtered  through  the 
mass  in  large  wooden  vessels.  Simmonds. 

5.  An  Anglo-Saxon  territorial  division  be- 
tween a  shire  and  a  hundred,  peculiar  to  the 
county  of  Sussex,  Eng.  Brande. 

6.  {Law.)  The  carnal  knowledge  of  a  wo- 
man forcibly  and  against  her  will.  Burrill. 

RAPE,  n.  [Gr.  ^n'jruf ;  L.  rapum,  rapa ;  It  rapa. 
—  'D\\t.raap;Ger.rllbe;  Sy/.rofra.]  (Bot.)  A 
plant  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  the  oil  extracted  from  its  seeds,  and 
the  succulent  food  it  supplies  to  sheep ;  Bras- 
sica  napus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

tRAPE,  w.     Haste.  Piers  Plouhman. 


t  RAPE,  V.  a.    To  ravish. 


B.  Jonson. 


RAPE'— CAKE,  n.  The  refuse,  or  marc  remaining 
after  the  oil  has  been  expressed  from  rape-seed ; 
—  used  for  manure.  Farm.  Ency. 

RAPE'— oIl,  n.  A  thick,  yellow  oil  expressed 
from  rape-seed,  used  in  the  arts,  and  for  burn- 
ing in  lamps  and  in  lighthouses; — also  called 
colza-oil.  Tomlinson. 

RAPE'-ROOT,  n.     Rape.  Clarke. 

RAPE'-SEED,  n.  The  seed  of  the  rape  from 
which  oil  is  obtained.  L'rc. 

RAPE'— WINE,  n.  Akind  of  poor,  thin  wine, made 
from  the  dregs  of  raisins  which  have  been 
pressed.  Simmonds. 

RA'PHg,  71.  {Gt.  [)a(Pn,  a  seam,  a  suture  ;  pdirTu), 
to  sew  together.]     [Written  also  rhaphe.] 

1.  (Anat.)  A  prominent  line,  resembling  a 
raised  seam.  Dunglison. 

2.  ( Bot.)  A  ridge  or  cord,  being  a  continua- 
tion of  the  seed-stalk  running  from  the  hilum 
to  the  chalaza  along  the  side  of  an  anatropous 
or  an  'amphitropous  ovule  or  seed.  Gray. 

rAPH'|-DE§,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  pa0/{,  ^ai/)('(5of,  a  needle.] 
(Bot.)  Minute,  transparent,  crystalline  bodies, 
usually  acicular,  found  in  the  tissue  of  many 
plants ;  —  written  also  rhaphides.  Li7idley. 

rAph'jL-ITE,  n.  [Gr.  /jai/iK,  a  needle.]  {Min.) 
An  asbestiforin  tremolite ;  a  variety  of  horn- 
blende. Da7ia. 

RAPH-I-O-SJu' RUS,  n.  [Gr.  'p6<piov,  dim.  of  ^a<pls, 
a  needle,  and  aaiipoi,  a  lizard.]  (Pal.)  A  genus 
of  fossil  reptiles  found  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
cretaceous  system.  E7ig.  Cyc. 

RAp'ID,  a.  [L.  rapidus  ;  7'apio,  to  snatch  and 
carry  away  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  7-apido  ;  Fr.  rapide.] 
Quick;  fast;  fleet;  speedy;  swift;  brisk. 

RAp'ID,  n. ;  pi.  RAP'!D§.     A  part  of  a  river  where 

the  current  is  very  swift ;  —  commonly  used  in 

the  plural.  Qu.  Rev. 

Shootins    the  rapids,   descending   the   rapids  in   a 

steamboat  or  other  vessel.  Simmonds. 

RA-PId'J-TY,  n.     [L.  rapiditas;  It.  rapidith;  Sp. 

rapidez ;  Fr.  rapidite.]    The  state  or  the  finality 

of  being  rapid  ;  quickness  ;  celerity  ;  swiftness  ; 

velocity  ;  speed ;  celerity.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Quickness. 

rAp'ID-LY,  ad.  With  rapidity  or  celerity  ;  with 
quick  or  rapid  motion  ;  swiftly.  tVarton. 


RAp'ID-NESS,  n.  Celerity;  swiftness;  velocity; 
rapidity.  Johnsotl 

RA'PI-5R  (ra'pe-er),  n.  [Dut.  rapier;  Ger.  rap- 
pier,  a  rapier.  —  Fr.  rapii^re.]  Formerly  a  long, 
straight  cut-and-thrust  sword  ;  —  now  a  small 
sword  generally.  Stocqueler. 

RA'Pl-:pR-FiSH,  n.    The  sword-fish. 


Grew. 

RAP'IL,         >  „_     |-it_-|     Pulverized  volcanic  sub- 
RA-PIL'LO,  >  stances.  Wright. 

RAP'JNE  (rap'jn),  n.  {h.rapirm;  ra^/o,  to  seize 
and  carry  away;  It.  rapina;  Sp.  rapiha;  Fi. 
rapine.] 

1.  Forcible   seizure   and    carrying    away  of 

Eroperty ;  the  act  of  plundering ;  plunder ;  pil- 
ige  ;  spoliation  ;  robbery.  Ki7ig  Charles. 

2.  Violence  ;  force.  Milton. 
Syn. —  Rapine  and   pillage  denote   the  taking  o( 

property,  and  pillage  and  plunder,  the  property  taken, 
from  another,  with  more  or  less  violence,  as  in  war; 
but  rapine  implies  more  violence  than  pillage  or  plun- 
der. Guilty  of  violent  rapine ;  pillage  of  a  town ; 
loaded  with  pillage  ox  plunder. 

t  rAp'JNE  (rap'jn),  v.a.  To  plunder.   Sir  J.  Buck, 


t  RAP'J-NOUS,  a.     Rapacious. 


Chapman. 


t  rApp,  v.  a.  To  transport.  —  See  Rap.  B.  Jonson. 

RAP-PA-REE',  n.  A  wild  Irish  plunderer;  —  so 
callecL  from  his  being  armed  with  a  half-pike, 
termed  a  rapery.  Burnet. 

The  distinction  between  the  Irish  foot-soldier  and  the 
Irish  rapparee  had  never  been  very  strongly  marked.  It 
now  disappeared.  Macnulau. 

RAP-PEE',  n.  [Fr.  rnper,  rape,  to  grate.]  A  kind 
of  brown  or  black  snufFmade  of  the  darker  and 
ranker  kinds  of  tobacco  moistened.  Si/nmonds. 

RAP'PfiL,  n.  The  beat  of  the  drum  to  call  sol- 
diers to  arms.  Simmonds. 

RAP'PfiN,  n.  A  Swiss  coin  nearly  equal  to  a  pen- 
ny sterling.  Simmonds. 

RAp'P^R,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  raps. 

2.  The  knocker  of  a  door.  Johnson. 

3.  t  An  oath  or  a  lie.  Bp.  Parker. 

rAp'PJNG,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  raps.  Ed.  HaU. 

t  RAP-PORT',  71.  [Fr.]  Relation ;  corresponds 
ence  ;  proportion.  Temple. 

f  RAPT,  V.  a.     [From  the  verb  rap.] 

1.  To  carry  away  by  violence.  'Daniel. 

2.  To  put  in  ecstasy.  Drayton. 

\  rAPT,  n.    1.  An  ecstasy ;  a  trance.  Bp.  Morton. 
2.  Rapidity.  Browne. 

rApt,  p.  a.  from  rap.  Seized  with  rapture ;  trans- 
ported.—  Sec  Rap. 

fRAPT'pR,  or  fRAPT'OR,  n.  [L.  raptor.]  A 
ravisher  ;  a  plunderer.  Draytcn. 

RAP-TO  'RE§,  n.  [L.  raptor,  a  robber.]  (Ornith.) 
An  order  of  birds  which  live  by  rapine,  and  are 
characterized  by  a  strong,  curved,  sharp-edged, 
sind  sharp-pointed  beak ;  birds  of  prey ;  rap- 
tors ;  Accipitres.  Brarule. 

RAP-TO'RI-AL,  a.  Preying;  rapacious ;  rapto- 
rious.    "  Raptorial 'bxrHs.'"  Eng.  Cyc. 

RAP-TO'RI-AL,  M.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  prey; 
one  of  the  Raptores.  Smart. 

RAP-TO'R{-OUS,  rt.  IL.  raptorius.]  Rapacious; 
raptorial.  Kirby. 

rAp'TOR§,  n.  j9?.     (OrwYA.)  Raptores.       Smart. 

RAPT'URE  (rSpt'yur,  24),  M.  [L.  rapio,  raptus,  to 
snatch  and  carry  away.] 

1.  t  "Violent  rapidity.         Chapman.    Milton. 

2.  Extreme  delight ;  ecstasy;  transport ;  rav 
ishment ;  enthusiasm.  Addison. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods; 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore; 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar.  Byron. 

You  grow  correct  that  once  with  rapture  writ.        Pojie. 

Syn.  -  See  Ecstasy. 

RAPT'UREI)  (titpt'yiird),  a.  Enraptured.  77(0»i.?oM. 

fRAPT'lTR-IST  Crapt'yur-Ist),  71.  An  enthusiast. 
"  Prophets  and  rapiurists."  Spenser. 

rApT'U-RIZE,  v.  a.  &  n.  To  enrapture  :  —  to  be- 
come enraptured  or  transported,  [r.]  N.  B.  Rev. 
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RAPTUROUS 

rAPT'VR-oOs  (rtpt'yur-B«),  a.  Full  of  rapture ; 
ecstatic  ;  transporting ;  ravishing.     lilackmore. 

II\I'T'I,;R-oOs-LY,  Md.  With  rapture;  ecstati- 
cally. '  -"»«'/»• 

RA'Rjt-A'yiS,  n.  [L.]  A  rare  bird  ;  a  rare  or 
uucoiumon  "person  or  thing;  a  curiosity.  Wrujht. 

11  \RE,  a.  [L.  rnnis ;  It.  1^  Sp.  ruro  ;  Fr,  rare.  — 
Dut.  raar\  Ger.,  Uan.,  *  S»v.  rar.J 

1.  Thin  ;  of  loose  texture  ;  not  thick  or  dense. 
"  A  rare  and  attenuate  substance."  Bacon, 

Bodii'i  «re  much  intiro  rare  niul  [loroui  than  is  commonly 
belUved.  Water ii  nineteen  tinie»  lighter,  aaii  by  cou«e<iuinco 
nincUwn  tin>e»  rarer,  tliun  gold.  Newton. 

2.  Tliinly  scattered  ;  not  dense  ;  sparse. 

The  cattle  In  the  HcliU  and  meadows  green) 

Thoae  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks.  MiUon. 

3.  Uncommon  ;  scarce  ;  not  frequent. 
We  'II  have  you,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole.  ShaJi. 

4.  Valuable  to  a  degree  seldom  found ;  un- 
commonly excellent ;  incomparable.       Cowley. 

Above  the  rest  I  judge  one  beauty  rm-e.  Drjiden. 

Syn. —  Rare  '\»  O|)|>nso<l  to  common  ;  scarce,  to  plen- 
tiful. Rare  is  applied  (o  that  wliicli  is  not  often  met 
with,  and  to  inattorx  nf  coiivcnienco  and  luxury  ; 
iKtircf,  \n  imtters  of  lUility  and  necessity.  A  rare  or 
unromrniin  plant  or  pictiiro  ;  a  scarce  article  or  com- 
modity.    Money  is  said  to  be  scarce. 

rArB,  a.  [A.  S.  hreow,  hrere,  raw  ;  Dut.  raautc; 
Ger.  roh;  Dan.  ran;  Sw.  ra.']  Nearly  raw; 
imperfectly  roasted  or  boiled ;  underdone. 

Vevr-laid  eggs,  with  Baucis'  busy  care. 
Turned  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare.         Dryilen. 
"  We  have  rear,  to  bring  up,  and  rear  or  rare,  signi- 
fyin;^  ram."  Dean  Hoar. 

a^"  One  of  the  first  expressions  that  would  proba- 
bly strike  an  inexperienced  Ixindonor,  on  his  arrival 
in  the  United  St,itea,  is  rare,  for  underdone,  moat." 
C.  A.  Bristed. — Yet  Bailey  gives  to  this  word  the 
definition  of  ramish  ;  Johnson,  raw,  not  fully  subdued 
fcy  Ike  fire ;  Smart,  nearly  raw,  imperfectly  roasted  or 
boiled;  and  the  same  moaning  is  also  given  by  many 
other  English  dictionaries. 

RA'RpE-SnoVV  (rir'e-sho),  n.  [rare  and  show.] 
A  show  carried  about  in  a  box  ;  a  peep-show. 

Ot  raree-s/iowt  he  sung,  and  Punch's  feats.  Gaj/. 

RAR-p-FAC'TtO.V,  n.  [It.  rarcfazione  ;  Sp.  rare- 
facrion ;  Fr.  rarefactioA.']  The  act  of  rarefying 
or  the  state  of  being  rarefied  ;  augmentation  of 
the  intervals  between  the  particles  of  matter  of 
a  body,  as  air,  whereby  the  same  number  of 
particles  occupy  a  larger  space ;  —  opposed  to 
condensation.  Burnet. 

RAK'p-Fr-.\-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  rarefied. 

RAR'P-FY  [rftr'c-ft,  S.  IF.  J.  F.  K.  ;  rir'?-lt,  P. ; 
ri'rf-f!,  Ja.  .S"m.],  v.  a.  [L.  rarcfncio ;  rarus, 
rare,  and  facio,  to  make  ;  It.  rarefarc  ;  Sp.  ra- 
rificar;  Fr.  rarejier.']  [t.  uakefied  ;  pp.  u.vR- 
KKYINO,  u.vuEFiED.J  To  make  less  dense,  as 
an  aPriform  body  ;  to  augment  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  particles  of ;— opposed  to  condense. 

Air  may  be  rnrefieil  so  as  to  occupy  a  volume  in.OllO  times 
greater  than  it  occupies  under  the  ordinary  pressure.  Brande. 

RAr'5-FY,  r.  M.    To  become  less  dense.  Dryden. 

rArE'LY,  arf.     1.  Seldom;  not  often.         Swift. 
2.  Finely  ;  nicely ;  accurately,     [u.]      Shak. 

rAre'NCSS,  h.  1.  The  state  of  being  rare ;  un- 
cummonness;  infretjuency. 

I^ct  the  rareness  the  small  gift  commend.  Dryden. 

2.  Value  arising  from  scarcity.  Bacon. 

3.  Thinness ;  tenuity  ;  rarity.  Johnson. 

bArr'RIPE,  n.  [rath,  early,  and  ripe.]  An  early 
peach  or  other  fruit.  Downing. 

RAre'-RIPE,  o.     Early  ripe.  Wright. 

rAr'I-TY  rra'r^-t?.  S.   W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 

r4r'9-t9,   P. ;  rtir'9-t?,    \Vb.  ;  ri'r^-t?  or  rar'?-te, 

JFr.J,  n.     [L.  raritas;  It.  raritit;  Sp.  raridad; 

Fr.  mret^.\ 

L  Uncomfhonncss ;  infrequency.     Spectator. 

Alas  for  the  rarilu 

Of  riMHstian  charity 

Cnder  the  sun.  Hood. 

2.  An  uncommon  or  scarce  thing. 

It  would  be  a  rnritii  worth  the  serlnr.  could  any  one  show 
us  such  a  thing  as  a  perfectly  reconciled  enemy.  Stmlh. 

RAr'I-TY  rr«r'?-t9,  W.  F. ;  rS'r^-t?,  S.  J.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.],  H.  Thinness ;  subtilty ;— opposed  to  ef^ut/y. 
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Thii  I  do  . . .  only  that  I  may  better  dcmonitnt*  the  grvat 
rarity  and  tenuity  of  their  imaginary  cIuwm.  Uenttty. 

tfg-  "  The  ditferonco  in  the  pronunciation  of  Ihuae 
words  (rur'j-ty  and  rar'^-i^)  is  nut  only  neressary  to 
convey  their  dilferont  signitication,  but  lu  show  tlieir 
ditt'erunt  clynudogy.  Tlie  tirst  comes  to  us  Irom  the 
French  rar«(c,  and  the  last  from  the  Latin  raritas; 
which,  tlieruforo,  according  to  the  moMt  settled  analo- 
gy of  uur  language,  ought  to  have  the  antepenultimate 
syllable  short."     Mmlker. 

RA'§A.\T,  a.  [Fr. rtwer,  ra«rtn/,  to  shave.]  {Fort.) 
Noting  any  thing  that  will  scratch,  scour,  or 
clean.  Smart. 

rAs'CAL  [ris'kjl,  W.  Ja.  Sm.  ;  rtts'k^l,  P. 
Narcs],  n.  [A.  S.  rascal,  a  lean,  worthless 
deer.  Junius.  Johnson.  Bosicorth.  —  "Though 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  introduction  of 
the  letter  s,  the  true  origin  seems  to  be  the  old 
vtoxA.  rakel,  or  rechel ;  ir.  raicaille."  Richard- 
son.—  Dut.  (Sf  Ger.  rekel.] 

1.  A  lean  deer  ;  a  deer  not  fit  to  himt  or  kill. 
The  noblest  deer  hath  [horns]  as  huge  as  the  rascal.      Shot. 

2.  A  sorry,  mefin,  dishonest  wretch  ;  a  scouil- 
drcl ;  a  scapegrace ;  a  knave  ;  a  villain. 

The  rascal  hath  removed  my  horse.  Shak. 

rAs'CAL,  a.     1.  Mean;  base;  rascally.      "The 

rascal  and  vile  sort  of  men."  [r.]  Barret. 

2.  Lean  ;  as,  "  Rascal  deer.  Johnson. 

R.AS-cAl'I-TY,  n.    1. 1  Low,  mean  people.  "The 

rascality  and  lowest  of  the  people."  South. 

2.  The  act  or  acts  of  a  rascal ;  petty  villany  ; 

knavery  ;  vile  conduct.  A.  Wood. 

RAS-cAl'LION  (r?8-karyun),  n.  One  of  the  low- 
est people  ;  a  mean  wretch ;  a  rascal.  Hudibras. 

RAs'CAL-LY,  a.     Mean;  sorry ;  base  ;  worthless. 

Faith,  madam,  this  is  that  rascally  captain's  plot.    Killigrew. 

R.Ase,  or  RASE  [raz,  P.  Ja.  Sm.  ;  raz  or  ras,  W. 
f.K'.],  V.  a.  \\j.  rado,rasus;  It.rasare',  Sp. 
raser;  Fr.  raser.]       [i.   rased;  pp.   rasing, 

RASED.] 

1.  To  touch  superficially  in  passing  ;  to  graze. 

Kfight  not  the  bullet  that  rased  bis  check  have  gone  into 
his  head?  Sliak. 

2.  To  blot  out ;  to  rub  out ;  to  erase  ;  to  ef- 
face ;  to  obliterate  ;  to  cancel ;  to  expunge. 

Our  quick-returning  folly  cancels  all. 
As  the  tide  rusliing  row/what  is  writ 
In  yielding  sands,  and  smooths  the  lettered  shore.   Young. 

3.  To  overthrow ;  to  destroy  completely ;  to 
raze. — See  Raze.  Milton. 

fRAsE,  71.  1.  A  grazing  ;  a  slight  v,round.  Hooker. 

2,  An  erasure;  a  cancel.  Johnson. 

3.  t  {Eng.  Late.)  A  measure  in  which  the  com- 
modity measured  was  made  even  with  the  top  of 
the  measure,  by  scraping  or  striking  ofi'  all  that 
was  above  it.  Burrill, 

rAsh,  a.  [A.  S.  hreosan,  to  rush ;  Dut.  4r  Ger. 
rasch,  rash ;  Dan.  If  Sw.  rask.] 

1.  Being  or  acting  without  caution  or  reflec- 
tion ;  hasty  ;  precipitate ;  headlong ;  reckless. 

This  is  to  be  bold  without  shame,  rash  without  skill,  full 
of  words  without  wit.  Ascham. 

2.  t  Requiring  haste  ;  pressing ;  urgent. 

I  have  scarce  leisure  to  salute  you, 

My  matter  is  so  rush.  Shak. 

3.  +  Quick  ;  sudden." Rash  gunpowdcr."iS7<aA:. 

4.  Dry  and  crumbling,  as  corn.  [Local.]  Grose. 

rAsh,  n.  [It.  rascia,  serce  ;  rasa,  satin.l  t  A 
kind  of  silk  or  satin  stun.  Johnson. 

RAsiI,   n.     [Fr.  raclie.  —  It.   raschia,  the  itch.] 

iMed.)  A  more  or  less  viscid,  circumscribed,  or 
iffuse  redness  of  the  skin,  which  diminishes  or 
disappears  transiently  under  the  pressure  of 
the  finger;  anexanth^m.  Dunglison. 

Lichenous  rash,  (Med.)  lichen.  — See  LiCILEN,  No.  3. 

+  rAsII,  r.  rt.     [It.  raschiare.] 

1.  To  cut  into  pieces  ;  to  (livide  ;  to  slash.  "  I 
.  .  .  rasJied  his  doublet  sleeve."  B.  Jonson. 
"  His  crest  is  ranhed  away."     Dryden. 

2.  To  strike  by  a  glancing  blow. 

lie  dreamt  the  boar  had  rat/ieil  off  his  helm.  Shnk. 

RASH'gR,  n.  ["Probably  so  called  from  the  rash- 
ticss  or  haste  with  which  the  cookery  is  de- 
spatched." Richardson.]  A  thin  slice  of  bacon 
or  pork  for  frying.  Shak. 

tRASH'FCL,  a.    Hasty;  rash.  TubeniUe. 

RAsh'LING,  n.    One  who  acts  rashly.    Sylceater. 


RAT 

RAsH'LV,  ad.  Hastily;  violently;  without  con. 
bideratiun ;  precipitately.  Hoiuik. 

RA.SII'Ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ra«h;  te- 
merity ;  hastiness  ;  precipitancy. 

liiuhittst  is  the  error  of  youth,  Uuild  caution  of  age.  Cutltm, 
tiyn.—  Rashness,  tetnerUy,  hastiness ,  and  prtciui. 
tanry,  all  imply  a  want  of  di-librration  and  uZe. 
ttiouglit.  Rashness  relera  mure  to  itie  art  •  temrrUm 
10  the  dispositiun.  Hastiness  and  prrewilamet  are 
motlea  or  charartcrislics  of  rashness.  A  |i.-r«.«  who 
is  hasty  or  precipitate  acts  willioiii  delilM-raliiin  ;  ob« 
who  18  rash  acts  without  prudence  or  forrtliought; 
one  who  is  fool  hardy  cx|)o«c»  liinifelf  to  danger  lor 
Bome  trilling  object. 

R.^S-KdL'JV!KS,  n.pl.  (EccL)  The  largest  and 
most  important  class  of  dissenters  U'oni  the 
Greek  Church  in  Russia.  Brande. 

R.^-sd  'RF.^,  n.  pi.  [L.  rado,  ramt,  to  scratch.] 
(Ornith.)  An  order  of  birds  including  the 
poultry,  pheasants,  partridges,  Ac,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  Gallinte  of  Linnaius.        Baird. 

RA-.S6'RI-AL,  a.  {Ornith.)  Noting  birds  of  the 
order  Rdsores.  Sroainson. 

rAsp  (12),  n.  [Dut.  rasp;  Ger.  raspel;  Dan. 
raspe ;  Sw.  rasp.  —  It.  *  Sp,  raspa  ;  Fr.  n'.pr.] 
A  kind  of  large,  coarse  file,  made  rough  by  an- 
gular indentations.  —  See  File.  Mozon. 

fRAsP,  n.     [It.  rnapo.]     A  raspberry.         Bacon. 

rAsp,  v.  a.  [Dut.  raspen,  formerly  written  rap- 
sen,  from  reiben,  to  rub  ;  reiben,  repsen,  rapscti, 
and  by  a  common  transposition  of  the  letters 
ps,  raspen.  Richardson.  —  Ger.  raspeln  ;  Dan. 
raspe;  Sw.  raspa. —  It.  raspare ;  Sp.  raspar  ; 
Fr.  r/iper.]  [1.  rasped  ;  pp.  haspino,  rasped.] 
To  rub  or  abrade  with  a  rasp.  Moxon. 

rAsP'A-TQ-RY,  n.  [Fr.  raspatoir.]  A  surgeon's 
rasp.  Wiseman. 

II  rA§P'B5R-RY  (rSz'b^r-r?  or  rts'b^r-?)  [r«z'b?r-?, 
P.  J.  F.  Wr. ;  ras'ber-e,  S.  W.  Ja. ;  rar.'b^r-^', 
K.  .S»t.],  n.  {Hot.)  A  shrub  and  its  fniit,  ot 
the  genus  Rubus,  or  bramble  ;  — so  called  from 
the  rasping  roughness  of  the  plant  or  of  the 
fruit.  ■■  Lowlotu 

II  RA.SP'BeR-RY-Bl)Sir  (r4/.'be"'-?-ba8h),  n.  {Bot.) 
A  shrub  that  bears  raspberries.  Johnson. 

rAsp'^R,  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  rasps. 

rAsP'|.\G-MILL,  «.     A  kind  of  saw-mill.      Sim. 

rAsse,  n.  {Zo-.l.)  A 
carnivorous  quadru- 
ped of  the  family 
Virerido!  or  civets, 
foimd  in  Java  ;  Vi- 
verra  rasse. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

4!^  The  riu^e  yields  Rasse. 

a  |>crfume  rtntenibling  that  furnished  by  the  Firrrra 
cicctta,  or  civet  cat,  and  highly  prized  among  the  Jav- 
anese.    Eng.  Cyc. 

RA'§rRE  (ra'zhijr),  n.  [L.rasura;  rado',  rasus, 
to  scrape.] 

1.  The  act  of  scraping  or  shavinc;  erasure. 
"  By  that  rasure  or  scraping."  lip.  Fisher. 

2.  The  mark  by  which  any  writing  is  can- 
celled or  obliterated.  Aylijf'e. 

rAT,  n.  [A.  S.  ra-t ;  Dut.  rat ;  Ger.  ratte  ;  Dan. 
rotte ;  Sw.  ratta.  —  It.  ratto ;  Sp.  rata  ;  Fr.  rat. 
—  Bret.  raz.  "  Related  to  the  L.  rodo,  to  gnaw." 
Bosworth.]  {Zoil.)  The  poptilar  name  of  several 
species  of  rodent  quadrupeds  of  the  genus  Mus, 
allied  to  the  mouse,  but  larger. 

gg-  "  The  black  rmt  (Mns  rattus)  was  at  one  tim« 
the  common  rat  of  Groat  Britain,  but  it  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing before  the  brown  rat  {Mus  dreumanus),  or 
Norway  rat,  which  is  a  more  eiilerprising  and  slr«>ngi'r 
species.  This  r.it  has  now  spread  over  the  greater 
part  (if  F.uro|H',  and  is  e<|ually  common  in  America, 
where,  as  in  Euro|M>,  it  has  sn|>er»ede<l  llic  black  rat." 
Baird. 

To  smrll  a  rat,  to  siis|iect  aometbinf ,  and  bo  on  tit* 
watch  for  it,  as  a  cat  for  pn«y.  Hudibrts. 

rAt,  r.  M.     [1.  ratted;  pp.  ratting,  raTtkd.] 

1.  To  leave  when  it  is  no  longer  safe,  or  for 

one's  interest,  to  stay  ;  to  quit  a  falling  party  or 

cause ;  to  forsake  tfec  weaker  for  the  stronger 


party. 


Lord  EldoiK 


tortaU  %  cant  lann,  of  modem  nar,  applied  to  ope  -rho 


m!rN,  SifR;   m6vE.   NOR,  86n  ;    bClL,  bOr,  ROlE.  — C,  (?.  S.  S«  '°fi i  *^»  'S>  S.  l>  hard;  §  as  z;  %  at  f«.  — THIS,  ifii*. 
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deserts  his  political  party  for  the  sake  of  nibbling  the  pnblle 
wealth,  in  company  with  others  who  happen  to  be,  or  seem 
liltely  to  be,  in  closer  contact  with  it.  Smart. 

He  now  changed  his  party;  but,  I  must  say,  without  being 
at  all  liable  to  the  imputation  of  a  change  from  mercenary 
laotives  which  is  conveyed  by  the  modern  word  ratling. 

Lord  Campbell. 

2.  (Printiiiff.)  To  work  at  less  than  the  es- 
tablished prices.  Adams. 

RA-TA-BIL'I-TY,     )  „.  The  quality  of  being  rata- 
RAT'A-BLE-NESS,  >  ble.  Month.  Mag. 

RAT'A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  may  be  rated  ;  set  at  a 
certain  value ;  estimated ;  reckoned. 

1  collect  out  of  the  abbey  book  of  Burton  that  twenty  oraj 
were  ratable  to  two  marks  of  silver.  t'amilen. 

2.  Made  according  to  a  certain  rate ;  pro  rata. 

Aratahle.  payment  of  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased  in  equal 
degree  is  clearly  the  most  equitable  method.  JSlacksiune. 

3.  Liable  or  subjected  to  taxation.       Wright. 
RAT'A-BLY,  ad.    By  rate  ;  proportionably. 

RAT-A-F}'A  (r5t-5i-(e'si  or  rat-31-fe')  [rat-j-fe'?,  S. 
W.  P.  F.'Ja.  K.;  r5tsi-fe',  ./.  \Vb.  ;  rat-51-fe'?  or 
tiX-^-fa' ,  Sm.  \Vr.^,  n.  [Sp.]  A  liquor  prepared 
by  imparting  to  ardent  spirits  the  flavor  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fruits,  adding  sugar.  Dunglison. 
S^  It  is  so  called  from  the  custom  of  drinking  such 
liquors  at  tlie  ratification  of  an  agreement.   Tomlinson, 

RA-tAN'  (rj-tan'),  n.    See  Rattan. 

RAt'AN-HY,  n.  (Bot.)  The  astringent  root  of  a 
Peruvian  plant  {Krameria  tria7ulra),  used  as  a 
dentifrice,  &c. ;  — written  also  rhatamj  and  rat- 
ang.  —  See  Rhatany.  Dunglison. 

RAT'-CATCH-5R,  n.     One  that  catches  rats. 

RATCH,  n.  A  ratchet :  —  a  ratchet-wheel.  Bailey. 

rAtch'^L,  n.     {Mining.)  Loose  stones.     Weale. 

RATCEI'PT,  n.  An  arm  or  piece  of  mechanism, 
one  extremity  of  which  abuts  against  the  teeth 
of  a  ratchet-wheel,  the  other  extremity  being 
either  freely  jointed  to  a  reciprocating  driver 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  a  continuous 
motion  to  the  wheel,  or  attached  to  a  fixed 
centre,  to  insure  the  wheel  against  reverse  mo- 
tion.—  See  Ratchet-wheel.  Brande. 

RAtCH'jPT-BRACE,  n.  A  tool  for  drilling  a  hole 
in  a  narrow  plane,  where  there  is  not  sufficient 


room  to  use  the  common  brace. 


Weale. 


RATCH'^T-WHEEL,  n.     A   wheel 
having  teeth  like  those  of  a  saw, 
against  which  the  ratchet  abuts. 
Brande. 

RATE,  n.     [L.  reor,  rntiis,  to  reck- 
on ;  Norm.  Fr.  rate.} 

1.  Something  supposed  or  laid  Ratchet-wheel, 
down  as  of  a  certain  value  in  relation  to  which 
other  things  are  estimated  ;  a  standard. 

Heretofore  the  rate  and  standard  of  wit  was  very  different 
tron\  what  it  is  nowadays.  South. 

2.  The  price  of  things  with  relation  to  a 
standard ;  cost. 

How  many  things  do  we  value  because  they  come,  at  dear 
ralef,  from  /apan  and  China,  which,  if  they  were  our  own 
manulncture,  common  to  be  had,  and  for  a  little  money, 
would  be  neglected  1  Locke, 

3.  An  allowance  according  to  a  standard. 

The  one  right  feeble  through  the  evil  rate 

Of  food  which  in  her  duress  she  had  found.        Spenser. 

4.  Comparative  value  ;  proportion ;  ratio  ; 
degree  ;  estimation  ;  valuation ;  rank.      South. 

I  ara  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate.  Sliak. 

5.  Degree  to,  or  in,  which  any  thing  is  done. 

She  asked  him  how  he  wo'Ud  talk  to  her  after  marriage,  if 
he  talked  at  this  rate  before.  Aduison. 

6.  {Laio.)  A  public  valuation  or  assessment 
of  estates ;  —  a  tax  assessed  according  to  the 
value  of  property  ;  a  parish  tax ;  as,  "  Church 
rates."  BourAer. 

7.  {Naut.)  The  order  or  class,  degree  or  dis- 
tinction, into  which  ships  of  war  are  divided, 
according  to  their  force,  burden,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

Rate  of  exchange,  (Com.)  the  actual  price  at  which 
a  hill,  drawn  in  one  country  upon  another  country, 
can  be  bought  or  obtained  in  the  former  country,  at 
any  given  time.  Burrill.  —  Rate  per  cent.,  (Interest.) 
the  proportion  in  parts  of  r>  hundred  which  is  paid  for 
the  use  of  money. 

Syn.  — See  Ratio,  Tax. 

RATE,  v.  a.     [i.  rated  ;  pp.  rating,  rated.] 
1.  To  value  at  a  certain  rate ;  to  estimate  ;  to 
appraise.     "  Rating  myself  as  nothing."    Shak, 

You  seem  not  high  enough  your  joys  to  rate.      Dryden 


2.  To  determine  the  rate  of  in  respect  to  a 
variation  from  a  standard  ;  as,  "  To  rate  a  chro- 
nometer," i.  e.  to  determine  the  rate  of  its  gain 
or  loss  in  respect  to  true  time. 

3.  To  determine  the  degrees  or  proportions 
of,  with  regard  to  parts  that  make  up  a  whole. 

Smart. 

4.  {Xaut.)  To  advance  or  promote,  as  ordi- 
nary seamen.  Mar.  Diet. 

Syn.  —  See  Estimate. 

RATE,  v.  n.     1.  To  make  an  estimate.  Kettlewell. 
2.  {Xaut.)  To  be  ranked  or  classed  in  a  cer- 
tain order.  Burn. 

RATE,  v.  a.     [A.  S.  hrethian,  to  scold.    Richard- 
son.\     To  chide  vehemently  ;  to  scold. 

The  good  woman,  on  her  return,  finding  her  cakes  all 
burnt,  rated  the  king  [Alfred]  very  severely,  and  upbraided 
him  that  he  always  seemed  very  well  pleased  to  eat  her  warm 
cakes,  though  he  was  thus  negligent  in  toasting  them.  IIuDie. 

RAt'PR,  n.     One  who  rates  or  estimates. 


t  RAth,  n.     [Ir.]     1.  A  hill. 

2.  A  castrametation  or  fortress. 


Spenser. 
Britton. 


»     \  a.    [A.  S.  rath."]    Early ;  coming  be- 
tRATHE,  )  fc-    ''^-  "•  •  ' 


t  rAth 

fore  the  time  ;  quick. 

Bring  the  rath  primrose,  that  forsaken  dies.  Milton. 

t  RAth,  ad.    Soon ;  betimes ;  early.        Chaucer. 

RATIT'^R  [rStfi'er,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  R.  Wr.  Wb.; 
ratfi'er  or  ra'tfier,  W. ;  ra'ther,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C],  ad. 
[A.  S.  rathe,  rath,  quick  ;  rath,  —  comp.  rathor, 
rather  ;  —  sup.  rathost,  rathcst.  —  In  English  t^e 
comparative  rather  only  is  now  used.] 

1.  More  readily ;  more  willingly ;  in  prefer- 
ence to ;   sooner  ;  more. 

You  will  take  this  rather  than  that. 
Men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light.  John  iii.  19. 

2.  In  some  measure  or  degree ;  moderately ; 
as,  "  She  is  rather  pretty." 

3.  More  especially;  chiefly. 

You  are  come  to  me  in  a  happy  time. 

The  rather  for  I  have  some  part  in  hand.  Shdk. 

4.  In  some  degree  to  the  contrary. 

She  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse.  Marky.  26. 
To  have  rather,  to  desire  in  preference.  —  See  Have. 

I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  than  such  a  Ro- 
man. Shak. 

I  had  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  understanding  than 
ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue.      1  Cor.  xiv.  I'J. 

jKS"  "  To  have  rather  I  think  a  barbarous  expression, 
of  late  introduction  into  our  language,  for  wliicli  it 
is  better  to  say  will  rather."  Johnson.  -  The  expres- 
sion hud  rather  has  been  long  in  use,  and  it  is  sup- 
ported by  respectable  authorities  ;  but  instead  of  it, 
the  phrase  would  rather  has  latterly  been  used  by  good 
writers,  and  it  is  preferred  by  various  grammarians. 

vgfff"  "  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that  this  word  is  the 
comparative  of  ratli,  a  Saxon  word  signifying  .loon, 
and  that  it  still  retains  its  original  signification  ;  as 
we  may  say,  'I  would  sooner  do  a  thing,' with  as 
much  propriety  as  '  I  would  rather  do  it.'  Some  very 
respectable  speakers  pronounce  this  word  with  the 
first  syllable  like  that  in  ra-ven  ;  and  Mr.  Nares  has 
adopted  this  pronunciation.  Dr.  Ash  and  Bailey 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  all  the  other  or- 
thoepists,  from  whom  we  can  certainly  know  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel,  as  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphin- 
ston,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry, 
Buchanan,  and  Entick,  make  it  short.  There  is  a 
pronunciation  of  this,  and  some  few  other  words, 
which  may  not  improperly  be  called  diminutive. 
Thus,  in  familiar  conversation,  when  we  wish  to  ex- 
press very  little,  we  sometimes  lengthen  the  vowel, 
and  pronounce  the  word  as  if  written  leetle.  In  the 
same  manner,  when  rather  signifies  just  preferable, 
we  lengthen  the  first  vowel,  and  pronounce  it  long 
and  slender,  as  if  written  rayther  ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
may  be  the  reason  that  the  long,  slender  sound  of  the 
vowel  has  so  much  obtained  ;  for  usage  seems  to  be 
clearly  on  the  side  of  the  other  pronunciation,  and 
analogy  requires  it,  as  this  word  is  but  the  old  com- 
parative of  the  word  rath,  soon."     Walker. 

t  RATH'^R,  a.    More  early ;  being  before ;  prior. 

Wickliffe. 
rAtH'OFF-ITE,  n.    (Mn.)  A  species  of  garnet 
found  in  Sweden.  Brande. 

RAth'RIPE,  n.  A  rareripe.  [Local,  Eng.]  Ray. 
rAth'-RIPE,  a.  Early  ripe  ;  rare-ripe.  Forby. 
rAT-I-FI'A,  n.    See  Ratafia. 

RAT-I-FJ-cA'TION,  n.  [It.  ratificazione ;  Sp. 
rattficacion  ;  Fr.  ratifirntion.']  The  act  of  rati- 
fying ;  the  act  by  which  a  competent  authority 
gives  validity  to  an  instrument,  agreement,  &c. ; 
confirmation. 


4®»  "  The  term  is  ordinarily  used  in  international 
law  for  the  sanction  given  by  governments  to  tiealicg 
contracted  by  their  representatives."     Brande. 

RAT'I-FI-5R,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  ratifies. 

RAt'I-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  ratus,  fixed,  valid,  and  facia, 
to  make  ;  It.  ratificare;  Sp.  ratijicar ;  Fr.  rati- 
fier.'\  [t.  ratified;;;;;,  ratifying,  RATIFIED.] 
To  approve  and  sanction;  to  make  valid;  to 
confirm ;  to  settle  ;  to  establish. 

A  solemn  compact  let  us  ratify.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Ratify  a  treaty,  an  agreement,  a  contract ; 

confirm  a  report  ;  settle  a  dispute  ;  establish  a  principle. 

We  approve  of  a  contract  before  we  consent  to  it,  and 

we  consent  to  it  before  we  ratify  it iJee  Confirm. 

t  RAt-I-HA-BI"TION,  n.  Ratification  ;  approba- 
tion ;  confirmation.  Bp.  Taylor 

RAT'ING,  a.     The  act  of  one  who  rates. 

RA'TI-O  (ra'sh9-o),M. ;  pi.  Ra'T!-6§  (ra'she-oz).  [L.] 

1.  t  Literally,  reason  ;  cause. 

In  this  consists  the  ratid  and  essential  ground  of  the  gos- 
pel doctrine.  Walerlawl. 

2.  The  relation  of  one  thing  to  another  ol 
the  same  kind  ;  proportion  ;  rate. 

3.  {Math.)  The  measure  of  the  relation  which 
one  magnitude  or  quantity  bears  to  another  oi 
the  same  kind.  Thus  the  ratio  of  a  to  ft  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  fraction  ^  ;  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  by  the  fraction  3  ;  so  that  the  ratio  of 
two  niagnitudcs  to  each  other  is  the  quotient 
resulting  from  dividing  one  by  the  other:  —  a 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  rule  of  three  in 
arithmetic.  Davies  ^  Peck. 

Double  or  duple  ratio,  a  ratio  which  is  equal  to  2, 
—  Duplicate  ratio,  the  ratio  resulting  from  raising  the 
two  terms  of  a  ratio  to  the  second  power  ;  thus  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  a  to  b  is  the  ratio  of  a-  to  b-,  ex- 

pressed  thus,  — ,  or  thus,  -.  —  Tnulicate  ratio,  the 
ratio  resulting  from  raising  the  two  terms  of  a  ratio 
to  the  third  power  ;  thus  the  triplicate  ratio  of  a  to  A  ig 
the  ratio  of  «»  to  fts,  expressed  thus,  — ,  or  thus,  —  .— 

Triple  ratio,  a  ratio  which  is  equal  to  .''. —  Coin- 
pound  ratio,  the  ratio  resulting  from  nniltiplying  to- 
gether the  autocedents,  and  also  the  consequents,  of 
two  or  more  ratios.  Thus  the  ratio  compounded  of 
the  two  ratios  of  a  to  6,  and  c  to  d,  is  the  ratio  of  a  c 
to  b  d.  —  Hubdiiplicate  ratio,  the  ratio  of  the  second 
roots  of  the  terms  of  a  ratio  ;    thus  the  ratio  of  ^^a  to 

"*■  6  is  the  subdtiplicate  ratio  of  a  to  6.  —  Se.^quiplicatt 
ratio,  the  ratio  contpounded  of  a  ratio  and  its  subdu- 
plicate  ratio.  Thus  the  ratio  of  ^''a'  to  ^^6'  is  the  ses- 
quiplicute  ratio  of  a  to  6.  —  Rational  ratio,  a  ratio 
that  can  be  expressed  by  two  rational  nunil)crs;  as 
the  ratio  of  2  to  10,  or  of  \  to  ^.  —  Irrational  ratio,  a 
ratio  that  cannot  be  expressed  by  that  of  one  rational 

number  to  another,  as  tlie  ratio  of  "^5  to  ■^^7.  —  Recip- 
rocal ratio,  the  ratio  of  the  reciprocals  of  two  quanti- 
ties ;  thus  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  .">  to  2  is  the  ratio  of  J 
to  J.  —  Sesgvialterate  ratio,  a  ratio  which  is  equal  to 
Ij.  —  Sesquitertian  ratio,  a  ratio  which  is  equal  to  J, 
or  IJ. —  Subdvple  ratio,  a  ratio  which  is  equal  to  \. — 
Subtriple  ratio,  a  ratio  which  is  equal  to  J.  —  Ratio  of 
equality,  a  ratio  the  antecedent  and  consequent  of 
which  are  equal  to  each  other,  or  which  is  equal  to 
1.  —  Ratio  of  a  geowrtrical  progression,  the  constant 
quantity  by  which  each  term  is  multiplied  to  pro- 
duce the  succeeding  one.  Davies.  —  Direct  ratio, 
an  expression  used  in  reference  to  two  quantities  or 
magnitudes  which  have  a  certain  ratio  to  each  other, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  subject  to  increase  or  dimi- 
nution, so  that,  if  one  increases  or  diminishes,  the 
other  increases  or  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion  ; 
thus,  if  a  yard  of  cloth  is  worth  five  dollars,  three 
yards  are  worth  fifteen  dollars,  the  proportion  or  ratio 
of  value  to  quantity  remaining  unaltered.  —  Inveiie 
ratio,  an  expression  used  in  reference  to  two  quanti- 
ties such  that,  when  one  increases,  the  other  neces- 
sarily diminishes  in  the  same  proportion,  and,  rice 
versa,  when  one  diminishes,  the  other  increases  in  tho 
same  proportion  ;  the  ratio  of  the  reciprocals  of  two 
quantities. 

Syn.  —  Ratio  is  applied  to  numbers  and  quantity ; 
as,  aritlimetical  or  geometrical  ratio.  Thus  in  the 
geometrical  progression  2,  4,  8,  16,  the  ratio  is  the 
number  2  by  which  each  term  is  multiplied  to  pro- 
duce the  succeeding  term.  Ratio  relates  to  two  quan- 
tities ;  proportion  to  four.  Proportion's  an  equality  of 
ratios.  Rate  is  employed  in  common  concerns  ;  as, 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent. ;  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  a 
week.  Proportion  is  employed  in  matters  of  science 
and  the  arts,  and  has  respect  to  size,  number,  and 
-  parts.  The  beauty  of  a  work  of  art  depends  much  on 
the  due  proportion  of  the  difterent  parts. 
II  RA-T{-Og'l-NATE    (rash-9-6s'e-nat)    [rftsli-e-6s'? 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  y,  long;  A,  fi,  I,  6,  C,  If,  short;   A,  9,  J,  Q,  y,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL;   HilR,  HER; 
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«SI,  Vf.  P-  E.  Sm.  Wr.\  r?-»h«>?-nit,  S.\  r4-sh? 
<>tf'9-iut,  J-i-]%  f  •  n-    [L.  ratiociiior,  ratiociruUun 
ratio,  rciisou  ;   It.  raziociiiare ;  Sp.  raciociiuir.] 
To  reasou  ;   to  argue.     L^^-J  '^'«'*  ^*''  Petty 

II  rAT|-<>C-|->'A"^''9'^  [ra»li-?-8s-9-na'8hvn,  W^. /*. 
./.  E.  P.  *'''»•  ^'-  "^'">  '■»-'»''<>-»i!-iia'8luin,  .S. ;  ra- 
ali?  ai-^-ni'sliun,  /«•],  »*.  [L.  riUiociiiatio  ;  It. 
raziocimo  ;  Sp.  raciocinacion.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  reasoning. 

The  KhoolinaH  make  a  third  act  of  the  mind,  which  they 
call  r.ttirKin>ili'm:  and  wc  iijay  ityle  it  the  Keucratiu'i  "»  « 
juiUiiu'nt  fiwu  otheri  actually  III  our  undcr.tuuUiug.  Jucler. 

J  RA-TI-6g'|-.V.V-TlVE  (rash-?-58'5-n?-«v)i  «.  [L. 
ratio  in^icm;  It.  raziocinatioo.]  Argumenta- 
tive; reasoning,     [h.]  •^'  *•'•  Mill. 

BA'TIQX,  n.  [L.  ratio,  proportion;  It.  razione; 
Sp.  radon  ;  Fr.  ritioa.] 

1.  (.lf"(7.)  An  allowance  or  portion  of  food, 
ammunition,  &c.,  assij^ned  daily  to  an  officer  or 
Boldier,  when  troops  are  on  service.  Burke. 

2.  (.Vt«<.)  A  certain  allowance  of  provisions 
to  naval  officers  and  seamen  for  their  d  lily  sub- 
sistence. Mar.  Diet. 

g  EA"TI0N-AL  (i«8h'un-9l)  [rSsh'vn-?!,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  E.  Kj'a.  K.  Sni.  11.  C.  U.  CI.;  ra'sliiin-?!, 
Wh."],  a.  [L.  rationalis  ;  ratio,  reason  ;  It.  ra- 
zionale ;  Sp.  racional ;  Fr.  ratioiint'l.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of,  or  agreeable  to,  reason. 

It  U  our  Riory  and  happiness  to  have  a  rational  nature.  Latp. 

When  the  conclusion  is  deilm'fd  fmm  tlie  unerring  die- 

tateaofourfacultics,  wesay  the  inrercnev  is  fu/iouu/.  Glauvill. 

2.  Governed  by  reason  ;  reasonable  :  wise  ; 
judicious.     "A  rational  man."  Johnson. 

Rational  divimtii,  (TTifol.)  that  system  of  religion 
wliicli  profosscs  to  appeal  exclusively  tu  reason,  and 
admits  nu  tenets  which  the  reason  uf  man  cannot 
fully  comprehend.  Kilfii.  —  Rational  horizon,  (_Jlstron.) 
a  plane,  conceived  to  extend  to  the  region  of  the  stars, 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  parallel 
to  the  gensihle  horizon  of  the  ohserver's  station.  Jlcr- 
achH  —  Rational  quantity,  (Math.)  a  quantity  that  in- 
volves no  radicals;  —  so  called  in  contradistinction 
to  railical  qiiautilif.t,  which  are  irrational,  i.  e.  incapa- 
ble of  being  expressed  liy  exact  parts  of  unity.  Da.  ^  P. 

IKf  It  is  very  common  in  the  United  States  to  pro- 
nounce rational  and  natunuU  with  the  first  syllahlo 
long — ra'tional,na'tional  ;  but  this  mode  is  not  coun- 
tenanced hy  any  of  the  English  orthoepists. 

Syn. —  Rational  and  reasonable  are  originally  de- 
rived from  the  same  Latin  word,  ratio,  reason  ;  yet 
rational  is  more  directly  from  the  T^atiii  ratio,  rationa- 
lis, and  reasonable  from  the  English  word  reason.  R(v- 
tional  is  the  more  speculative  term  ;  reasonable.,  the 
more  common  and  practical.  One  who  is  possessed 
of  reason  is  rational ;  one  who  exercises  reason,  rea- 
sonable.  All  men  are  deemed  rational,  though  many 
arc  far  from  being  reasonable.  A  rational  being ;  a 
reasonable  man.  Rational  and  reasonable,  as  applied 
to  things,  tM>th  signify  in  accordance  with  reason  ; 
but  rational  is  commonly  used  with  reference  to  ab- 
stract matters,  and  reasonable  to  the  business  of  life  ; 
as,  a  rational  ground  or  motive ;  a  reasonable  proposi- 
tion or  demand. 

g  nA"TI9N-AL  (rSsh'un-iil),  n.  A  rational  being. 
"  The  world  of  rationals."  Youii/. 

aA-T|-0-i\A'Lg(rash-e-o-na'l9)  [nish-e-o-na'l?.  P. 
E.  R.;  ri-sh9-o-na'l?,  Ji.  S/n. ;  rasli-yn-ale,  K. 
B.  ;  rash-uii-ir'.  C. ;  ra-shiui-a'l?,  IVb.],  n.  [L. 
rafiona'in,  ratioiuih,  ratioh:il,  theoretical.] 

1.  A  detail  with  reasons. 

Uulding  out,  aa  it  were,  to  view  a  rationale  of  the  universe. 

CovetUry. 

2.  A  theoretical  solution  or  explanation. 

There  cannot  b«  a  bodv  of  rules  without  a  ratioanle.  and 
this  ratiimale  constitutes  the  science.  Sir  G.  V.  Lewis. 

SRA"TIQ.V-AL-I§M  (rtsh'Mn-»l-Izm),  n.  [Fr.  ra- 
tiontl.'tm'^.\ 

1.  {Phil.)  The  doctrine  that  reason  furnishes 
certain  elements,  without  which  experience  is 
not  possible. 

W  "  Rationalism,  in  philosophy,  is  opposed  to 
te^ynilism,  aensaism^  or  sen-iism,  according  to  which 
all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  sense.  It  is  aWo 
opp  Hfd  to  empirUism,  which  refers  all  our  knowledge 
to  sensation  and  reHection,  or  experience."     jneminlr. 

2.  (Theol.)  Interpretation  of  Scripture  truths 
on  the  principles  of  human  reason  :  —the  adop- 
tiofi  of  reason  as  a  sole  and  sufficient  guide, 
exclusive  of  tradition  and  revelation ;  — opposed 
to  supernrUiiralism.  Brit.  Crit. 

UA''TIO.V-AL-lsT  (rt8h'vn-,l-T8t),  n.  One  who 
adheres  to  rationalism  :  —  one  who  adopts  rea- 
son as  his  only  guide  in  philosophy  or  religion. 

The  rmpiricnl  philosophers  arc  like  nismirea-  Ihev  onl» 
Uy  up  and  use  thefr  store.*^  The  rofto-a/Si.^  like  tL  .pi^ 


dera:  they  apln  all  out  of  theh-  own  bowela.  But  five  ma  a, 
uliiloaupher  who,  like  the  bee,  hath  a  middle  ikcully,  nther- 
lug  I'roiii  abroad,  but  digesting  that  whicli  U  gatherfiTby  hla 
own  virtue.  Jiucua. 

II  KA"TIQN-AL-IsT,  a.  Kelating  to  rationalism ; 
rutioiiulistic.  lloppua, 

II  aA-TIQN-AL-l8'T|C,         )  „.     Relating    to   ra- 
il ttA-TigN-AL-IS'T|-CAL,  )  tionalism  or  ration- 
alists ;  accordant  with  rationalism.     Urit.  Crit. 
II  eA-TIQN-AL-Is'TI-CAL-LV,  ad.    In  a  rational- 
istic manner.  Ec.  Hev. 
II  RA-T|-Q-nAl'|-TY  (ril8h-9-o-nai'5-t9),  n.  [L.  ra- 
tioiuUitas  \    It.   rdzionaUtii ;   fc>p.   racionalidad ; 
Fr.  rationality.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  rational ;  the  power 
of  reasoning. 

With  piety  begins  all  good  on  earth; 

'T  in  tJiu  iirat-Uuru  of  raHonaUty.  Young. 

2.  Soundness  or  sanity  of  mind.  Smart. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  reasonable;  reasona- 
bleness. 

In  human  occurrences,  there  have  been  many  well-direct- 
ed intentions,  whoae  ratiouaUties  will  never  bear  a  rigiil  cx- 
aiuination.  liruwiie. 

II  RA'TION-AL-IZE,  v.  n.  [i.  ratioxalized  ;  ;jp. 

HATIONALIZINO,    KATIOXALIZED.]        To     adopt 

reason  as  the  only  guide  in  philosophy  or  re- 
ligion ;  to  act  the  rationalist. 

To  rationalize  ia  to  oak  for  reaaona  out  of  places  to  oak 
imi)roperly  how  wc  are  to  account  for  certain  things:  to  be 
unwilling  to  behcve  them  unless  they  can  be  accounted  fur, 
i.  e.  referred  to  something  else  as  a  cause,  to  some  existing 
system  aa  harmonizing  with  them,  or  taking  thcra  up  into 
itself.  Jlwk. 

II  RA"TI0N-AL-IZE,  V.  a.  To  make  rational  or 
rationalistic.  Warburton. 

II  RA"TION-AL-LY  (i^sh'uii-?l-Ie),  ad.  In  a  ra- 
tional manner ;  reasonably.  South. 

II  RA"TI0N-AL-NESS  (i*sh'un-5il-n«s),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  rational ;  rationality.  Johnson. 

RAt' LINES,  n.  jo/.  {NaiU.)  Small,  horizontal  lines 
or  ropes,  running  across  the  shrouds,  horizon- 
tally, like  the  rounds  of  a  ladder,  and  used  to 
step  upon  in  going  aloft.  Dana. 

RAt'LING?,  n.jt)/.     {Natit.)  See  Ratlines. 

RA-T66n',  n.  [Sp.  retoho ;  retohar,  to  shoot 
again  ;  Fr.  rejeton.]  A  sprout  or  shoot  from  a 
plant,  as  the  sugar-cane,  which  has  been  cut 
above  the  neck  of  the  root.  Velasquez. 

RATS'BANE,  n.     [rat  and  batie.'] 

1.  (^Bot.)  The  name  applied  in  Sierra  Leone 
to  the  poisonous  fruit  of  Chailletia  tojcica- 
ria.  _  Lindlcy. 

2.  White  arsenic,  or  arsenious  acid;  —  so 
culled  from  its  being  used  as  a  poison  to  destroy 
rats.  L'  Estramjc. 

rATS'bANED  (riits'band),  a.  Poisoned  bv  rats- 
bane. Junius. 

RAT'-TAIL,  a.  Applied  to  a  small  round  file  re- 
sembling a  rat's  tail.  Simmonds. 

uAt'TAIL.^,  n.  pi.  A  rirulent  disease  in  horses, 
consisting  of  excrescences  that  creep  from  the 
pastern  to  the  middle  of  the  shank  ;  —  so  called 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  rat's  tail.      Youatt. 

R.\T-tAn',  n.  [Javanese  rottang ;  Malay  rotan. 
Buchanan.] 

1.  The  stem  of  various  species  of  palms  of 
the  genus  Calamus. 

«y»  The  best  rattans  are  procured  from  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  and  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  form  an  ex- 
tensive article  of  commerce.  They  are  covered  with 
a  liard,  flinty  coating  or  glazing,  and  being  readily 
split  into  stri|>s,  are  much  used  in  manufacturing  the 
bottoms  of  chairs  and  similar  articles.  Baird.  F.ng.Cyc. 

2.  A  walking-stick  or  cane  made  of  rattan. 

RAT-TEEN',  n.     [It.  rattinare,  to  nap  cloth  ;  Sp. 

ratina;  Fr.  ratine.  —  Dut.  ratijn;  Ger.  ^  Sw. 

rtttin.]     A   thick,   quilted  or   twilled,   woollen 

stuff.  Stcift. 

RAT-TI-NET',   n.      A    woollen    stuff   somewhat 

thinner  and  lighter  than  ratteen.         Buchanan. 

rAt'TING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  rats ;  the 
act  of  forsaking  a  weaker  for  a  stronger  party. 

Thismust  be  confessed  to  be  one  of  the  most  flagrant  cases 
of  ratting  recorded  In  our  iwrty  annals.  LonX Camjthrll. 

2.  (Printing.)  The  act  of  a  person  who  works 
for  less  than  tne  established  price.  Adams. 

RAT'TLE  (rat'll),  r.  n.  [Dut.  ratelen,  reute.len; 
Ger.  rasseln ;  Dan.  rasle.  —  "  It  is  the  dim.  of 


rate."    Jiiehardson.]     [i.   battled  ;  pp.  UA.f 

TLINO,  UATTLKU.J 

1.  To  make  a  noi»c  by  frequent  colliaion  of 
bodies  not  very  sonorous  ;  to  ciatu-r. 

The  aheaf  of  arrows  shook,  aud  raitlril  in  their  caae.  Vrytla^ 
l>id  ye  not  hear  It/    No;  't  was  but  the  wind. 
Or  the  cor  ralUiug  o'er  Ibc  sloiiy  airccL  Byroi¥ 

2.  To  speak  eagerly  aud  noisily.  Dri/deti 

KAT"1'LE,  v.  a.    L  To  move  so  as  to  make  a  rat' 
tie  or  clattering  noise. 

Her  chain  ahe  raUlai,  aud  her  whip  ahe  ahakca.    Dr^den. 

2.  To  stun  or  drive  with  noise. 

of  bLV^*""  •"  '""  """**'  •'"'*'  •  •  -  •"  "'^  ••"y  «»«•  •»•"• 

3.  To  rail  at  clamorously  ;  to  scold  ;  to  chide. 

She  . . .  would  aoDieUmea  raUU  oti  her  aervanU  aharply. 

AnMihaol. 
To  rattle  dawH  the  rigfUg,  (AVi«f.)  to  put  ratline*  on 

RAT'TLE,  n.     1.  A  noise  made  by  the  frequent 
collision  of  bodiex  not  very  sonorous. 

The  sharp  nntle  of  the  whirling  phaeton,  and  the  graver 
rumble  uf  tlie  loaded  wagon,  j/oitlew. 

2.  Empty  and  loud  talk.  Uaketcill. 

3.  A  talkative  man  ;  a  prater.  Smart. 

4.  An  instrument,  or  child's  toy,  for  making 
a  clattering  noise. 

Behold  the  child,  by  natnr<?'a  kindly  law, 

I'leaaed  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  atraw.  Pope. 

5.  pi.  (Med.)  Noise  produced  bv  the  air  in 
passing  through  mucus,  of  which  the  lungs  are 
unable  to  free  themselves.  Dtinglison. 

e.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Rhinanthru. 

Hooker.     Gray. 

EAT'TLE-bOx,  n.     (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 

Crotalaria  ;  —  so  called  from  the  raUling  of  the 

loose  seeds  in  the  pods.  Wood. 

RAt'TLE-BRAINED  (-brand),  a.  Giddy;  wild; 
rattle-headed.  Addison. 

RAt'TLE-HEAD,  )  „.  A  giddv, talkative  person; 
RAT'TLE-PAte,  S  a  chatterer.  HaOiweU. 

RAT'TLE-HEAD'PD,  )  a.  Giddy;  talkative;  wild. 
EAT'TLE-PAt'PD,      S  Prynne.     Johnson.- 

RAt'TLE-MOUSE,  n.  An  old  name  for  a  bnt ;  a 
flicker-mouse.  PuttenJiam. 

RAT'TLE-SNAKE,n.  (Herp.) 
The  name  of  American 
snakes  of  the  genus  Cro- 
talus.  Baird. 

ffe**  The  rattlesnake  is  very 
venomous,  its  bite  lieing  gen- 
erally  attended   with   rapidly 
fatal   effects.     The  extremity 
of  the  tail  is  composed  of  sev- 
eral horny  membranous  cells, 
loosely  articulated,  so  that  a 
rattling    noise     is     produced 
when    tbe    snake    shakes    its 
tail.      Rattlesnakes  have    been 
S'ipposed  to  possess  the  pi>wcr    ...      KatUeanake 
of  Winatiiig    or    cham.ing  ((>o'<''«'<"''«»«-«~-V 
other  animals,  as  birds,  squirrels,  hares,  &.r. ,  hut  this 
supposed  power  is  probably  only  the  etl'ect  of  terror 
on  the  victim.  Baird. 

RAt'TLE-SNAKE-R66t',  n.  (Bot.)  A  n:inie 
given  to  various  plants  reputed  to  be  specihs 
against  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake,  especially 
to  Nabalus  albua.  Gray. 

RAT'TLE-SNAKE-WEED',  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Eryngium,  used  in  America  ns  nn 
application  to  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake  ;  Eryn- 
ffium  aquaticum.  Eng.  C'yc. 

RAt'TLING,  m.  Noise  produced  by  the  repeated 
collision  of  bodies  not  sonorous. 

Thcv  had.  to  nff.-ighl  the  cneniv's  h€>r«».  big  rattlm.  rov- 
ered  with  iKiirhnirnt,  and  aiuiill  stonii  within ;  but  the  rvrf- 
Uing  of  shot  might  have  done  brtter  service.  HatiwarJ. 

rAT-t66n',  n.    A  raccoon,     [r.]  Walker. 

RAUfH-WACK'^:,  »i.  [Ger.]  (Ceo/.)  The  lower 
bed  of  the  zcchstcin  or  limestone  form.ttion  in 
Germany,  the  equivalent  of  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone of  Durham  in  England.  Ansted. 

rAu'C|-TY,  n.  [L.  rBMciVtw;  raiwru*,  rough ;  Fr. 
raucitt'.] 

1.  A  loud,  rough  noise  ;  hoarseness  ;  rough, 
ness.  "The  rn«r»Vy  of  a  trumpet."  [n.J  Bacon 

2.  (Med.)  A  change  in  the  voice,  which  losof 
its  smoothness  and  becomes  low  and  obscure 
as  in  diseases  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.    BunK 
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KALf'UOUS,  a.  [L.  roMCMS.]  Hoarse;  harsh; 
rough  ;  husky.    "  A  raucotis  voice."  Dzotglisun. 

fRAUGHT  (r4wt).  The  old  t.  &  j).  from  reach. 
Reached.  Spenser. 

+  rAUNCU,  r.  a.     See  WiiENCH.  Todd. 

RAV'A(fE,v.a.  [Ft.  ravager.]  [i.  RAVAGED  ;jBp. 
RAVAGING,  RAVAUEU.j  To  lay  Waste  or  destroy 
by  violence  of  any  kind;  lo  desolate;  to  sack; 
to  ransack ;  to  spoil ;  to  waste ;  to  ruin ;  to  pil- 
lage ;  to  plunder  ;  to  devastate. 

1  ouis  XIV.  ravaged  defenceless  countries   with  annics 

sufficient  to  conquer  tliem,  if  tUey  had  been  prepared  to 

resist.  Hulmyuioke. 

Whilst  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies. 

Mingling  tlie  ravaged  landscajje  with  tJie  skies.  Goldsmith. 

RAVAGE,  n.  Spoil  ;  ruin  ;  waste  ;  desolation  ; 
devastation;  destruction;  havoc.  Rowe. 

An  obvious  and  exposed  prey  to  tlie  ravage  of  devouring 
beasts.  JM'iitiey. 

Syn. Ravage  expresses  loss  than  desolation,  dec- 

astulion,  or  ruiiZ  A  country  may  be  ravaged  by  an 
army  without  being  laid  loaste  or  made  entirely  deso- 
late. Desolation  and  de.nastation  denote  destruction  of 
tlie  inliabitants  and  the  human  improvements  of  a 
country. 
RAv'A^-?R,  n.    One  who  ravages  ;  a  plunderer. 

RAVE,  V.  n.  [Dut.  reven.  — Fr.  rever.  —  "  Menage 
declares  it  ditficult  to  discover  the  origin  of  this 
word,  and  writes,  to  little  purpose.  It  is  to  act 
as  one  reaved  or  bereaved."  Richardson.'^  [i. 
RAVED ;  2^-  RAVING,  RAVED.]  To  be  mad, 
furious,  or  delirious ;  to  act  or  talk  insanely, 
unreasonably,  or  senselessly  ;  to  rage. 

Have  I  not  cause  to  rave,  and  beat  my  breast. 
To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted?      Addison. 
A  miglitv  rock,  'gainst  which  do  rare 
The  roaring  billows  in  their  proud  disdain.      Spenser. 

RAve,  n.  The  upper  side-piece  of  the  body  of  a 
cart.     [Local.  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

rAv'EF,  (rav'vl),  V.  a.  [Dut.  rqfelen.'\  [i.  RAV- 
ELLED ;  pp.  RAVELLING,  RAVELLED.] 

1.  To  unweave  or  untwist ;  to  disentangle  ; 
to  unroll ;  to  disclose ;  to  unravel. 

•  Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care.        Shal: 

The  night  still  ravelled  what  the  day  renewed.        Pope. 

2.  To  entangle ;  to  entwist ;  to  make  intri- 
cate ;  to  involve ;  to  net.  "  To  perplex  the 
ravelkd  noose."  Goldsmith. 

3.  t  To  hurry  over  confusedly,    [r.]     Digby. 
e^'  "  To  ravel  appears  to  be  a  diminutive  of  reave, 

and  to  mean,  to  tear  or  pull  asunder  any  thing  com- 
plex or  complicate,  and  thus,  to  unfold,  to  disclose ; 
it  has  also  acquired  an  opposite  usage,  from  the  same 
meaning,  (to  tear  or  pull  asunder  any  thing  whole  or 
entire,  into  shreds,  into  ranged  particles  ;  and  hence,) 
to  pull  or  put  into  disorder  or  confusion,  to  confuse, 
to  perplex,  to  entangle."  Richardson.  —  See  Un- 
ravel. 

rAv'EL  (rav'vl),  V.  n.  1.  tTo  be  unwoven  or 
unravelled.  Spenser. 

2.  To  fall  into  perplexity  or  confusion. 

Till,  by  their  own  perplexities  involved, 

They  ravel  more,  still  less  resolved. 

But  never  tind  self-satisfying  solution.  JUillon. 

3.  To  work  in  perplexity  ;  to  busy  one's  self 
with  intricacies. 

It  will  be  needless  to  ravel  far  into  the  records  of  older 
times.  Decay  of  I'ietj/. 

RAvE'HN  (rav'ljn),  n.  [It.  rivellino;  Sp.  rebe- 
Uin  ;  Fr.  racelin.  —  Probably  from  It.  regliare, 
to  watch.  P.Cyc.']  {Fort.)  A  triangular  work 
raised  on  the  counterscarp  before  the  curtain  of 
a  place,  to  cover  the  gates  and  the  bridges. 

iifS"  "  It  consists  of  two  faces,  forming  a  salient 
angle,  and  is  defenijod  by  the  faces  of  the  neighboring 
bastions.  The  raoelin  is  sometimes  called  a  half- 
moon,  or  demilune.''^     Mi'.  Ency. 

RAV'EL-LINGiJ,  n.  pi.  Unwoven  or  untwisted 
threads.  Clarke. 

RA'VEN  (ra'vn),  n.  [A.  S. 
href  en ;  Dut.  raaf\  Ger. 
rahe ;  Dan.  ravii ;  Icel. 
hrafn ;  Sw.  ramn.  — 
Probably  from  A.  S. 
reafian,  to  plunder. 
Johnson.']  (Ornith.)  A 
lirge  passerine  bird  of 
the  genus  Corcus,  al- 
lied to  the  crow ;  Cor- 
vus  corax. 


Raven. 


I  hove  seen  a  perfectly  white  raven,  as  to  bill  as  well  as 
feathers.  Jioyh. 


The  raven,  crow,  and  daw  seem  all  to  have  been  named 
fioui  their  voices.  Sir  John  Stoddart. 

tif^  The  general  color  of  the  raven  is  black,  finely 
'  glossed  with  blue  ;  its  size  is  equal  to  that  of  the  do- 
mestic cock.  The  racen  is  celebrated  for  its  longevity, 
its  tliievisU  disposition,  and  its  power  of  distinct  ar- 
ticulation, brum  its  lugubrious  croak,  fetid  odor, 
and  black  color,  it  was  lung  considered  a  bird  of  ill 
oiiieu.     h^ng.  Cyc.     Baird. 

rA'VEN  (ra'vn),  a.     Resembling  a  raven,  as  in 
color ;  black. 
Smoothing  the  raven  down  of  darkness  till  it  smiled.  Milton. 

rAv'EN  (rav'vn),  v.  a.  [Goth,  raitbon,  to  rob  ; 
raupjan,  to  pull,  to  pluck ;  A.  S.  reafian,  to 
seize,  to  destroy ;  Dut.  rooven ;  Ger.  rauben ; 
Dan.  rove;  Icel.  hrifsa;  Sw.  roffa,  rofva. — 
Fr.   ravir.  —  See   Reave.]     [t.   ravened  ; /jp. 

RAVENING,  RAVENED.] 

1.  t  To  obtain  by  violence. 

The  sea  hath  ravened  from  that  shire  that  whole  country 
of  I^iounesse.  llakewiU. 

2.  To  devour  with  rapacity  ;  to  eat  greedily. 

There  is  a  conspiracy  of  tlie  prophets,  like  a  roaring  lion 
ravening  the  prey.  Jizek.  xxii.  25. 

RAV'EN  (rSlv'vn),  V.  n.     To  prey  with  rapacity. 

Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf;  in  the  morning  he  shall 
devour  tlie  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall  divide  the  Pixiil. 

Gen.  xlLx.  27. 

rAv'EN  (rav'vn),  ».    Prey;  ravin.  —  See  Ravin. 

Johnsoti. 
RAV'EN-PR,  n.     One  who  ravens  or  plunders. 

RAV'EN-iNG  (rav'vn-Tng),  n.  Act  of  one  who 
ravens ;  violence  ;  a  plundering.  Overbury. 

rAv'EN-ING,  p.  a.     Devouring ;  rapacious. 

They  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouths,  as  a  ravening  and 
a  roaring  lion.  I's.  xxii.  13. 

f  rAv'EN-ING-LY,  «rf.  In  a  ravening  manner; 
greedily ;  ravenously.  Vdal. 

rAv'EN-OUS  (tSv'vn-iis),  a.  [See  Raven.]  Fu- 
riously voracious  ;  hungry  to  rage  ;  rapacious. 

Thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous.  Shak: 

Syn.  —  See  Ferocious,  Rapacious. 

RAV'EN-OUS- LY  (rav'vn-us-le),  ad.  In  a  raven- 
ous manner  ;  with  raging  voracity.        Johnson. 

rAv'EN-OUS-NESS  (niv'vn-us-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  ravenous  ;  furious  voracity.     Hale. 

RA'VEN'§-DUCK,  n.  [Ger.  ravenstuch.]  A  kind 
of  canvas  or  sail-cloth.  Simmonds. 

RAV'^R,  n.     One  who  raves.  Sherwood. 

rAv'IN  (rav'vn),  n.  1.  Food  obtained  by  vio- 
lence ;  prey  ;  plunder. 

The  lion  strangled  for  his  lionesses,  and  filled  his  holes 
with  prey,  and  his  dens  with  ravin.  Xah.  ii.  12. 

2.  Rapaciousness  ;  rapine.  "  Exposed  to  the 
ravin  of  any  vermin  that  may  find  them."  Ray. 

t  rA V'lN  (rav'vn),  a.  Ravenous ;  rapacious.  Shak. 

RA-viNE'  (ra-v5n').  n.  [Fr.  ravine,  "  i.  e.  riven, 
...  a  hollow  formed  by  riving  or  tearing  a 
course,  a  passnge."  liichardson.  —  Landais  de- 
rives it  from  the  barbarous  L.  lavina,  or  labina, 
from  L.  labor,  to  fall,  because  a  ravine  is  pro- 
duced by  the  falling  of  water.]  A  long,  deep 
hollow,  usually  formed  by  a  stream  or  torrent 
of  water  :  —  a  deep  pass  ;  a  gorge.      Coleridge. 

RA  V'lNG,  n.  Madness  ;  fury  ;  furious  exclamation. 

Our  rnvitipf  and  complaints  are  but  like  arrows  shot  up 
into  the  air  at  no  mark,  and  so  to  no  purpose.  Temple. 

RAV'ING,  a.  Furious  ;  distracted  ;  frenzied;  mad. 

RAV'ING-LY,  ad.   With  frenzy  ;  with  distraction. 

RA V'ISH,  V.  a.  [L.  rapio,  to  take  by  force ;  It. 
rapire;    Fr.  ravir.  —  See  Rape,  and  Raven.] 

\i.   RAVISHED  ;  pp.  RAVISHING,  RAVISHED.] 

1.  To  tiike  away  by  violence  ;  to  strip. 

Those  hairs,  which  thou  flr»st  ravish  from  my  chin. 
Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee.  Shak. 

2.  To  violate  by  force  ;  to  deflour  by  vio- 
lence; to  commit  rape  upon.  Lam.  v.  11. 

3.  To  enrapture ;  to  charm  ;  to  delight ;  to 
transport.  "  The  general  being  ravished  with 
the  sudden  joy  of  this  report."  Hackliiyt. 

RAv'ISH-pR,  n.     One  who  ravishes.  Spenser. 

rAV'JSH-ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  ravishes:  — 
rapture  ;  transport ;  ravishment.  FeUham. 


RAV'|SFI-InG,  p.  a.  Taking  by  violence:— de- 
flouring  by  violence  :  —  delighting  ;  ati'ordino 
joy  or  transport.  ° 

rAv'|SH-ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  ravish  ■ 
with  ravishment  or  transport.  Chapman 

rAv'ISH-MENT,  n.     [Fr.  ravissement  ] 

1.  The  act  of  ravishing;  forcible  violation- 
r'lP''-,,,  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Iransport;  rapture;  ecstasy;  enravish- 
meiit. 

Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 

Breathe  such  divine,  tnchanting  ravishment?       Milton. 

3.  t  ^ing.  Law.)  A  forcible  taking  away,  as 
of  a  ward.  lj,,  c'oke. 

rAv'JS-sANT,  a.  iller.)  Springing  upon  prey, 
as  a  wolf.  Buchanan. 

rAw^,  a.  [A.  S.  hreaw,  Dut.  raauw;  Ger.  roA; 
Dan.  raa  ;  Sw.  »•«.] 

1.  Bare  of  skin  or  other  covering.  "His 
cheek-bones  rate."  Spenser. 

2.  Being  as  if  bare  ;  sore  ;  sensitive. 

And  all  his  sinews  waxen  weak  and  rai* 
Through  long  imprisonment.  Spenser. 

3.  Not  cooked  ;  not  subdued  by  heat.  "  Great 
lumps  of  flesh  and  gobbets  raw."  Spenser. 

Fine  meat  left  raw  for  lack  of  concoction.        Sir  T.  Elyol. 

4.  Immature  ;  unripe.  Johnson. 

5.  Green  in  experience  ;  unprepared  ;  unskil- 
ful;  inexperienced.  "i?aw  troops."  Stocqiteler. 

6.  New  ;  untried.     "  Raw  tricks."  Shak. 

7.  Cold  and  damp ;  chilly ;  bleak.  "  A  raio 
and  gusty  day."  Shak. 

8.  Not  prepared  or  treated  by  any  process  of 
art  or  manufacture ;  in  the  natural  or  original 
state.  '' ZJato  silk."  Johnson.  "/?aw  materi- 
als."   "i?aw  hides."    Simmonds. 

rAw'BONE,  a.    Rawbdned.  Spenser. 

RAv\^'BONED  (-bond),  a.  Having  little  flesh  on 
the  bones  ;  gaunt ;  lean.  Sluik. 

RAW'HEAD,  n.  A  spectre  mentioned  to  frighten 
children.  "  Rawhead  and  bloody  bones."  Dryden. 

RAW'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  raw.  Marston. 

rAw'LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  raw  manner;  unskilfully. 
2.  Without  preparation  ;  hastily.  Shak. 

rAw'N^SS,  n.    1.  The  state  of  being  raw.  Bacttn 

2.  Unskilfulness  ;  inexperience.  "1  he  rate 
ness  of  his  seamen."  Hakewill. 

3.  Lack  of  preparation  ;  hasty  manner.  Shak. 

RAw'PORT,  n.  (Natit.)  A  port-hole,  in  small 
vessels,  for  working  an  oar  in  a  calm.      Smart. 

RAy  (ra),  n.  [L,  radius;  It.  raggio;  Sp.  rayo; 
Fr.  rayon,  a  ray;  rate,  a  stroke,  a  line.] 

1.  A  straight  line,  as  of  light  or  of  heat,  is- 
suing or  propagated  from  a  central  point. 

The  least  light,  or  part  of  light,  which  mny  be  stopped 
alone,  or  do  or  suffer  any  thing  alone,  which  the  rest  of  the 
light  doth  not  or  suffers  not,  I  call  a  ray  of  light.        Sewton. 

A  ray  of  white  light  may  be  divided,  by  refraction,  into  a 
number  of  distinct  rays  of  different  colors.  llramie. 

JS^  "The  significance  of  the  term  has  recently 
been  extended.  In  its  most  general  sense,  it  means 
any  group  of  straight  lines  drawn  from  a  fixed  centre, 
whether  they  are  contained  within  the  sanio  plane  or 
otherwise.  In  this  very  general  meaning  it  is  now 
frequently  employed  in  geometry."    JiTichol. 

2.  Any  lustre,  corporeal  or  intellectual.  Pope. 

3.  A  disease  in  sheep;  —  also  called  scab, 
shab,  and  rubbers.  Wright. 

4.  t  Array ;  order. 

And  all  the  damsels  of  that  town  In  ray 
Came  dancing  forth,  and  joyous  carols  sang. 

5.  (Bot )  One  of  the  pedicels  of  an 
umbel,  which  diverge  from  a  centre  : 
—  the  margin  of  the  capitulum,  as  of 
the  sunflower,  when  it  bears  Hgulate 
flowers.  Gray.  —  A  species  of  Lolium, 
or  darnel ;  ray-grass.  Ainsworth. 

6.  (Physics.)  An  indefinitely  small  portion  of 
a  stream  of  light  or  heat,  which,  when  it  passes 
through  a  sp'ace  free  from  all  material  sub- 
stances, or  through  a  material  substance  or 
medium  perfectly  uniform  in  its  structure, 
moves  in  a  direction  perfectly  rectilinear.  A 
rav  of  light  may  he  imagined  to  be  described  by 
the  motion  of  a  point  of  light.  'iomt/. 

7.  (Ich.)  A  bony  or  cartilaginous  ossicle  m 
the  fins,  supporting  the  membrane.  Oweii. 

Florets  of  tlie  ray,  the  marginal  florets  of  the  capitu- 


Si>enser. 
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lam  or  head,  especially  when  llsulate  and  difTerent 
from  (he  coiitral  uiie«  or  florets  of  the  disk.    LinilUy. 

Pencil  of  iMiHiiiiiitJi  raijn,  a  Hiiiall  detaclicd  stream 

compoiii'd  of  a  collerlioa  of  rays  of  li(.'ht  accuinpany- 
iiill  each  utlier,  being  )iarallel  and  furniinK  a  heam, 
convergent  tu  a  point,  or  diverKent  from  a  point. 
Youn^. —  Hiilur  rai/s,  rays  enianalinfr  from  the  sun. 
and  cunsiHlini;  of  a  union  of  luuiinoiis,  thermic,  and 
chemical  rays. —  TkerrnU,  calorific,  or  healing  rays, 
rays  which  have  the  |»ower  of  elevating  the  tempera- 
ture of  bodies,  and  which,  when  the  solar  lieani  Is 
■ubniiltod  to  pritinialic  analysis,  are  most  abundant 
near  tlie  red  end  of  the  scdar  spectrum. —  Chemical 
rays,  rays  which  exert  a  |>owerful  chemical  effect  on 
growing  plants,  and  on  many  metallic  and  other  com- 
pounds, and  which  are  most  abundant  in  and  beyond 
tl><<  blue  and  violet  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum.  .Miller. 
..  f'uiual  rag,  (Persp.)  a  straight  line  drawn  through 
the  eye:  —  iu  divergent  projections,  the  projecting 
line  of  any  point.  Varies. —  Principal  ray,  (Persp.) 
the  line  drawn  tlirough  the  point  of  siglit  perpendicu- 
lar to  tlio  perspective  plane.  Dairies.  —  Ray  of  curva- 
ture. Same  as  IlAUlus  OF  CURVATUBE.  HuUon. 
8yn.  —  See  Gleai<. 
RAY,  «.  [Sp.  rai/a ;  Fr.  raie.]  {Ich.)  A  carti- 
laginous fish,  having  the  body  horizontally  flat- 
tened, and  more  or  less  discous,  of  the  sub-order 
Raiida,  which  includes,  among  many  other  va- 
rieties, the  skate  and  the  torpedo.       Eitg.  Cyc. 

EAY  (ri),  r.  a.   [t.  rayed  ;  •pp.  raying,  rayed.] 

1.  To  shoot  forth  or  emit,  as  rays,     [r.] 

The  pn«ton)l  qtipen  . .  .  rai/.s 
Her  amllei,  »wcet-bettming,  on  her  shepherd  king.  Thomson. 

2.  To  stripe ;  to  streak,     [tt.]  Chaucer. 

3.  t  To  array.      Prompttiarium  Parvulorum. 

4.  t  To  defile  ;  to  bewray.  Spenser. 
Rj'Y.pr,  «.     A  term  applied  by  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment to  its  non-Mahometan  subjects,  who 
pay  the  capitation  tax.                         Dr.  Walsh. 

I'nder  Bigazct  I.,  the  taxable  ratiaha  in  Turkey  in  Kurope 
were  niiiubercd  at  1,112,000;  under  Selim,  the  late  sultan, 
>t  I,.W,fl«0.  lirande. 

RAYED  (rad),  p.  a.  1.  Striped  ;  streaked  ;  marked 

with  lines.  Shak. 

2.  (Zol.)  Noting  animals  of  the  class  Radia- 

ta ;  radiate.  Eiig.  Cyc. 

B.AY'— GRAss,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  grass;  com- 
mon darnel ;  rye-grass  ;  LoUum  perenne.  Gray. 

RAY'I.pss  (ra'lgs),  a.  Without  rays  of  light; 
emitting  no  rays ;  dark.  Young. 

t  RAY'ON,  n.     [Fr.]     A  ray  of  light.        Spettscr. 

rAy'ON-NANT,  a.    [Fr.]     (Her.)  Darting  forth 

rays.  '  Buchanan. 

RAZE,  n.    A  root,  as  of  ginger  ;  race.  Shak. 

H.\'AV.,  r.  a.     [L.  rado,  rasiis;  Fr.  raser.  —  See 

Ha.SE.]      [i.  HAZED;   pp.  RAZING,  RAZIU).] 

1.  To  erase  ;  to  eftace ;  to  obliterate  ;  to  rase. 

Raxing  the  characters  of  your  renown.  Shak. 

2.  To  overthrow  from  the  foundation  ;  to  de- 
molish ;  to  destroy  ;  to  subvert.  "  Cities  razed 
and  warriors  slain."  Pope. 

The  royal  hand  that  rnzed  unhappy  Troy.  DryJea. 

Byu.  — dee  Demolish. 

RA-ZEE',  n.  [Fr.  ras^e,  shaved,  raz<»d.]  (.Vaw^) 
A  vessel  of  war  reduced  to  an  inferior  class  by 
cutting  do^vIl  her  upper  deck,  as  a  seventy-four 
cut  dcwn  to  a  frigate.  Dana. 

B.\-ZEE',  f.  a.  \i.  RAZEED;  pp.  razeeing,  ra- 
zeed.] To  cut  down  or  reduce  to  a  lower  class, 
as  a  ship.  Brande. 

BA'ZQE,  n.  [L.  rado,  rasus,  to  shave ;  It.  rasojo  ; 
Fr.  rasoir.\ 

1.  A  knife  or  instrument  for  shaving  off  beard 
or  hair.  Hooker. 

2.  A  tusk.  "  Razors  of  a  boar."  Johnson. 
RA'ZQtt-A-BLE,  a.  Fit  to  be  shaved.  [R.]  Shak. 
hA'ZOR-BAck,  n.    {Zo:l.)    A  large   species  of 

whale  inhabiting  the  North  Sea  ;  Physalus  .An- 
tiquorum,  or  BaUena  Antiquorum.  Eiig.  Cyc. 
R.\'ZOR_BlLL,  n.  (Ornith.)  A 
species  of  auk,  r.bout  fifteen 
inches  long,  abundant  in  the 
arctic  regions,  having  a  large, 
straight  bill  compressed  later- 
ally ;  black-billed  auk  ;  Alca 
tarda.  It  closely  resembles  the 
common  guillemot.        Yarrell. 

RA'ZOU-FlSH,  n  {Conch.)  A 
hiv.ilve  of  the  genus  Solen, 
having  a  shell  resembling  a  ra- 
zor iu  form.  Eng.  Cyc.  ^^  YttaorAMX. 


RA'ZQR-MAk  I^R,  n.    One  who  makes  razors. 

RA'ZQR-SHfiLL,  n.    The  shell  of  the  razor-fish. 

EA'ZQR-STR6p,  n.  A  strop  for  sharpening  ra- 
zors ;  —  written  also  razor-strap.  Spectator, 

rA'Z^RE  (ri'zbur),  n.  [L.  rasura ;  rado,  rasus, 
to  scrape ;  Fr.  raaure.]  The  act  of  erasing ; 
erasure ;  —  also  written  raaure.  Shak. 

RE-.  \\j.'\  A  prefix  or  an  inseparable  particle, 
denoting  repetition,  iteration,  or  backward  ac- 
tion ;  as,  "To  return" — to  come  back;  "To 
revive"  —  to  live  again  ;  repercussion  —  the  act 
of  driving  back.  —  It  is  much  used  before  verbs 
and  verbal  nouns. 

RE-AB-SORB',  v.  a.  To  absorb  again  or  anew. 
"  'Ihis  air  it  greedily  reabsorbs."  Kirwan. 

RE-AB-80RP'T1QN,  n.  The  act  of  reabsorbing, 
or  the  state  of  being  reabsorbed.  Ure. 

RE-AC-c6as',  n.  A  new  or  fresh  access ;  a  visit 
renewed.     "  Reaccess  of  the  sun."       Hakewill. 

RE-AC-CU§E',  V.  a.  To  accuse  again  or  anew. 
"  Who  reaccuscd  Norfolk."  Daniel. 

REACH  (rech),  r.  a.  [A.  S.  raean,  to  reach,  to 
extend ;  Dut.  reiken,  to  reach,  rekken,  to  stretch ; 
Ger.  reichen,  to  reach,  recken,  to  extend ;  Dan. 
rtekke,  rekke,  to  reach,  to  extend ;  Sw.  riicka ; 
Icel.  reka,  to  extend.  —  Gr.  ipiyw,  6pl^ia,  to 
reach ;  L.  rego,  to  lead  straight.]     [/.  reached  ; 

Jjp.   REACHING,  REACHED,  f  RAIGHT.] 

1.  To  extend  ;  to  stretch ;  to  hold  or  put  forth. 

Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands:  and  reuch 

hither  thy  hand, and  throat  it  into  my  side:  and  bo  not  faith- 

leis,  but  believing.  John  xz.  27. 

He  shall  flourish. 

And,  like  a  mountain-cedar,  reach  his  branches 

To  ail  the  plains  about  him.  ^nk: 

2.  To  extend  to  ;  to  touch  in  extent.  "  His 
stature  reached  the  sky."  Milton. 

A  bridge  of  wondrous  length. 
From  hell  continued,  reaching  the  utmost  orb 
Ofthis  frail  world.  Hilton. 

3.  To  extend  something,  as  the  hand,  to  ;  to 
touch  by  extending  or  holding  forth  something ; 
as,  "  To  reach  a  book  on  a  table  "  ;  "  To  reach 
the  top  of  a  tree  with  a  pole." 

Having  let  down  his  sounding-line,  he  reaches  no  bottom. 

Locke. 

4.  To  strike  or  hit  from  a  distance. 

O  patron  power,  thv  present  aid  afford. 

That  I  may  reach  tlic  heart.  Dniden. 

5.  To  take,  as  with  the  hand,     [ii.] 

Lest,  therefore,  now  his  bolder  band 
Reach  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat.  Milton. 

6.  To  extend  to,  as  with  the  hand,  so  as  to 
deliver.     "  Reach  me  a  chair."  Shak. 

7.  To  come  to  ;  to  arrive  at.  "  Before  this 
letter  reaches  your  hands."  Pope. 

The  coast  so  long  desired 
Thy  troops  shall  reach,  but,  having  reached,  repent.  Dryden. 

8.  To  attain  to  ;  to  gain  ;  to  obtain. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  ap|>earaiices  of  nature  which  hu- 
man i)enetrutiou  cau  reach  come  short  of  its  reality.  Cliei/ne. 

9.  +  To  overreach  ;  to  deceive.  South. 
Syn.  —  To  reach  conveys  the  idea  of  attaining  a 

point  or  an  object  by  eitending  or  stretching.  We 
reach  an  object  higher  than  ourselves  by  stretching  out 
the  arm  and  eztending  it  above  our  heads  ;  as,  to 
reach  a  hat  from  a  peg,  or  a  book  from  a  slielf.  A 
traveller  reaclie.i  or  arrives  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 
To  reach  commonly  implies  the  idea  of  exertion  ; 
things  extend  in  any  manner;  —  water  eit^nds  into 
the  country.  Views,  thoughts,  works,  ch<-irity,  &c., 
are  extended. 

REACH,  V.  n.     1.  To  be  extended  ;  to  extend. 

A  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  to  heaven.  Oen.  ii.  4. 

The  new  world  reaches  quite  across  the  torrid  zone.  Boyle. 

2.  To  be  extended  far.  "  Great  men  have 
reaching  hands."  Shak. 

3.  To  extend  or  be  lengthened  in  time. 

Your  threshing  shall  reach  unto  the  vintage,  and  the  vint- 
age shall  reach  unto  the  sowing-time.  Jjcc.  xxvi.  5. 

4.  To  extend  the  hand  to  take  any  thing. 

Mony  more 
Causes  import  your  need  of  this  fair  fruits 
Goddess  humane,  reach  then,  and  freely  taste,      Milton. 

5.  To  try  to  attain  to,  or  to  gain,  something. 

Reaching  above  onr  nature  does  no  gno<ls 

We  must  fhll  back  to  our  old  fli^sh  and  blood.       Pope. 

6.  To  attempt  to  vomit ;  to  retch.        Cheyne. 
Tj  reach  iffler,  at,  or  hrCo,  to  endeavor  to  attain  to 

or  to  gain.  "  The  mind  reaching-  after  a  positive  idea 
of  infinity."  /.odbe.    ««  To  reacA  ot  victory."  Shak. 


REACH,  n.    L  The  act  of  reaching ;  the  act  of 

touching  or  taking  by  extension,  as  of  the  hand. 

For,  high  fhiin  gruund.  the  branchoa  would  require 
Thy  utmost  rriuh  ur  Adam's.  MUtom. 

2.  Power  or  ability  of  reaching.    "  There  may- 
be iu  a  man's  reach  a  book. '  I^jcke. 

Out  of  the  reach  of  dangrr.  he  (Junius]  ha«  been  bold:  oat 
ortlie  reach  of  sbainc,  Iw;  baa  been  cuuHck-nt.  Johamm. 

3.  Power  of  attainment ;  limit  or  extent  of 
powers  or  faculties ;  capability ;  capacity. 

His  wonder  tkr  exceeded  reason's  rraeh.  Bfta^er. 

Bo  sore  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know.       I'oiit. 

4.  Depth  of  thought ;  penetration ;  contrir- 
ance  ;  scheme. 

Drawn  by  others,  who  had  deeper  rraeAe*  than  themsrtTra, 
to  matters  which  they  least  intrnded.  Ilaumtrd. 

5.  An  artifice  to  attain  some  distant  advan- 
tage ;  a  fetch. 

The  Duke  of  Parraa  had  particular  reaches  aad  cuds  of  his 
own  underhand,  to  cross  the  design.  JUicon. 

6.  Extent ;  extension. 

In  little  apace 
The  confines  met  of  empyrean  heaven 
And  ofthis  world;  and.  on  the  IcH  hand,  hell. 
With  long  reach,  inUrposed.  Milton. 

7.  A  low  piece  of  land  or  rock  extending  into 
the  water,  as  on  the  sea-coast.  Pope. 

8.  That  portion  of  a  river  in  which  the  stream 
preserves  a  straight  direction.  Brande. 

REACII'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  reached ;  attain- 
able. H.  Murtiiieau. 


REACH'pR,  n.    One  who  reaches. 


Todd. 


REACH'jNG,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  reaches, 

or  endeavors  to  attain.  Pope. 

2.  t  An  effort  to  vomit ;  a  retching.  Holland. 

REACH'ING-POST,  M.  A  post  used  in  rope-mak- 
ing, fixed  in  the  ground  at  the  lower  end  of  a 
ropewalk.  Crabb. 

REACH'LgSS,  a.  That  cannot  be  reached;  un- 
attainable. HalL 

RE-ACT',  V.  a.  [i.  REACTED  ;  pp.  REACTING,  RE- 
ACTED.] To  act  or  perform  again  or  a  second 
time  ;  to  rePnact.  Letcis. 

RE-AcT',  c.  n.  To  return  operation,  force,  im- 
pulse, or  impression ;  to  act  in  reciprocation  or 
opposition.  Cudicorth. 

The  lungs,  being  the  chief  instrument  of  sanguifiealion, 
and  acting  strongly  upon  the  chyle  to  bring  it  to  an  animal 
fluid,  must  be  reacterf  upon  as  strongly.  Artmlhmtt. 

RE-ACTION,  H.  1.  The  action  or  force  which  a 
body,  acted  on  by  another  body,  exerts  at  the 
same  instant  upon  it;  action  or  force  recipro- 
cated or  returned ;  reciprocal  action.        Young. 

Newton's  third  law  of  motion  is.  that  reaction  is  always 
contrary  and  equal  to  action,  or  that  the  mutual  artions 'of 
two  bodies  are  always  equal,  and  exerted  in  opposite  dirtv- 
tions.  Jirantlr. 

2.  Any  action  or  force  exerted  in  resisting  or 
overcommg  other  action  or  force. 

We  cannot  be  too  much  on  our  guard  against  rractiont,  lest 
we  rusli  from  one  fault  into  another  contrao'  fault.   H'halrln, 

3.  {Ch4in.)  The  action  exerted  upon  each 
other  by  chemical  substances,  producing  de- 
composition, new  compottnds,  &c. 

Reaitiun  vatrr-ichrel,  a  wafer-wheel  having  cun-ed 
vanes  or  buckets  on  which  the  wafer  reacts,  produ- 
cing a  backward  rotatory  motion.  Simmonds. 

RE-Ac'TION-A-RY,  a.  Implying  reaction.  Black. 

RE-Ac'T|VE,  a.  Relating  to,  or  causing,  reac- 
tion. Blackmore. 

RE-AC'TJVE-LY,  ad.    By  reaction.  Foster. 

RE-AC'T|VE-N£i.\3,  n.  The  quality  of  bein^  re- 
active. •  Wright. 

fREAD,  n.  [A.  S.  rad,  red;  Dut.  raad;  Scot. 
redeJ]     Saying  ;  sentence  :  —  counsel.  Spenser. 

READ  (red),  r.  a.  [Goth,  radian,  to  speak  ;  A.  S. 
rtedan,  to  read,  to  appoint,  to  rule,  to  conjec- 
ture, to  advise ;  r<rrt,  red,  speech,  discourse, 
counsel ;  arcrd-in,  to  read ;  Dut.  redenen,  to 
reason  ;  raden,  to  counsel ;  rede,  speech,  dis- 
course ;  raad,  counsel ;  Ger.  reden,  to  talk,  to 
discourse  ;  rede,  speech,  discourse  ;  Dan.  rede, 
account ;  raade,  to  counsel ;  rattd,  advice ;  Sw. 
rad,  ad«ce  ;  Icel.  rttda,  to  speak  ;  rad,  advice. 
—  Ir.  radham,  to  say,  to  relate  ;  W.  adrodd,  to 
relate,  to  declare.  —  Uus.  rade,  counsel ;  Polish 
radn.i    [i.  READ  ;  pp.  reading,  kEad.] 

1.  To  peruse,  whether  audibly  or  silently,  as 
a  book,  or  any  thing  written  or  printed. 
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Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and 

take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  feult  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh 

and  consider.  Bacun. 

The  law  of  God  I  read,  and  found  it  sweet. 

Made  it  my  whole  delight.  Milton. 

A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 

With  the  same  spirit  that  his  author  writ.  Pope. 

2.  To  discover  by  marks,  signs,  or  characters. 

On  his  dead  face  he  read  great  magnanimity.     Spenser. 

3.  To  explain  ;  to  interpret.  Chaucer. 

4.  To  learn  by  observation  or  inspection. 

Those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honor.       Shak. 

5.  To  know  or  understand  fully.  "  Who  is 't 
can  read  a  woman  ?  "  Shak. 

6.  To  study  by  reading ;  as,  "To  read  law." 

7.  t  To  conjecture  ;  to  guess.  Spenser. 
4^  Still  so  used  in  some  parts  of  England.  Orose. 

8.  t  To  counsel ;  to  advise.  Gotcer. 

9.  t  To  declare  ;  to  tell ;  to  rehearse.  Spenser. 

READ,  v.  n.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of  reading. 
"They  read  in  the  book."  Neh.  viii.  8. 

2.  To  pr;ictise  reading ;  to  be  studious  in 
books.     " 'Tis  sure  that  Fleury  rea^fs."  Taylor. 

3.  To  be  read  ;  to  appear  in  writing  or  print- 
ing, as  a  passage  ;  as,  "  So  the  passage  reads." 

4.  t  To  declare  ;  to  toll.  Spenser. 

READ  (red),  a.  [From  read."]  Instructed  in  books  ; 
learned  by  reading.  "  A  poet  of  genius  .  .  . 
well  read  in  Longinus."  Addison 

READ'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  read;  fit  to  be 
read;  legible.  Hurd. 

READ'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  readable  ;  legibility.  Ec.  Rev. 

READ'A-BLY,  ad.    So  as  to  be  read  ;  legibly. 

RE- AD-DRESS',  v.  a.    To  address  again.      Boyle. 

t  RE-A-DEPT',  V.  a.  [L.  re,  again,  and  adipiscor, 
to  obtain.]     To  regam  ;  to  recover.   Edw.  Hall. 

t  RE-A-DEP'TION,  n.     Act  of  regaining.    Bacon. 

READ'pR,  n.    1.  One  who  reads.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  One  who  reads  much  ;  one  studious  in 
books.  Dryden. 

3.  (Eccl.)  One  whose  office  is  to  read  prayers 
in  a  church  :  —  a  deacon  appointed  to  perform 
divine  service  in  a  church  or  chapel  of  which 
no  one  has  the  cure.  Sivijt.     Brande. 

Sg-  The  office,  or  rather  the  name,  is  still  con- 
tinued in  the  English  Church  ;  but  in  every  cure  the 
reader  is  a  regularly  ordained  minister.    Eden. 

4.  A  person  employed  to  correct  proof;  a 
proof-reader.  Simmonds. 

5.  One  who  reads  lectures  on  scientific  sub- 
jects.    [English  universities.]  Wright. 

READ'^R-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  reader,  as  of 
prayers  in  a  church.  Swift. 

READ'I-LY  (r6d'e-le),  ad.  In  a  ready  manner; 
without  delay  ;  quickly;  promptly: — willingly. 

READ'!-NESS  (red'e-nes),  71.  1.  The  state  of  being 
ready ;  freedom  from  delay  or  obstruction  ; 
promptitude  ;  promptness  ;  expediteness. 

He  would  not  forget  the  readiness  of  their  king  in  aiding 
him.  Bacon. 

2.  Cheerfulness  ;  willingness  ;  alacrity.  "  A 
readiness  to  obey  the  known  will  of  God.'  South. 

3.  A  state  of  preparation  ;  preparedness.  Shak. 

They  remained  near  a  month,  that  they  might  be  in  read- 
mess  to  attend  the  motion  of  the  army.  Clareiu/un. 

READ'JNG  (rSd'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
reads  ;  a  perusal ;  the  study  of  books.      Watts. 

The  foundation  of  knowledge  must  be  laid  by  renrling. 

Johnson, 

2.  A  lecture  or  prelection.  Johnson. 

3.  Public  recital. 

The  Jews  had  their  weekly  readings  of  the  law.      ffooler. 

4.  The  particular  way  in  which  a  passage  is 
written  or  printed,  as  a  particular  version  or  in- 
terpretation of  a  passage ;  a  lection.  "  Various 
readings."  Churchill. 

There  are  in  this  manuscript  some  readings  different  from 
the  common  copies.  IVaterland. 

READ'JNG,/?.  a.     Perusing;  stvidious  of  books. 


Reading  man,  a  hard  student, 
ties.] 


[English  universi- 
Brlited. 


BEAD'ING-BOOK  (-bfik),  n.     A  book  containing 
lessons  in  reading. 

READ'ING— BOY,  n.  A  boy  employed  to  read  copy 
to  a  proof-reader.  Sitiimonds. 


READ'lNG-DfiSK,  n.  A  desk  at  which  reading  is 
performed,  as  in  a  church.  Hook. 

READ'JNG-HOOK  (-hflk),  n.  An  instrument  of 
bone  or  ivory  for  marking  books.       Simmonds. 

READ'ING-KOOM,  n.  A  room  appropriated  to 
reading  ;  a  room  where  newspapers,  periodicals, 
&c.,  are  read.  Simmonds. 

RE-AD-JOURN'  (-jurn'),  V.  a.  To  adjourn  a  second 
time  or  again.  Cotgrave. 

RE-AD-JUST',  V.  a.  To  adjust  or  put  in  order 
again;  readmittance.  Fielditig. 

RE-AD-JUST'M(;nT,  n.  The  act  of  readjusting, 
or  "the  state  of  being  readjusted.  Smith. 

RE-AD-MIS'SION  (re-gid-inlsh'un),  n.  The  act  of 
admitting  again,  or  the  state  of  being  admitted 
again  ;  readmittance.  Arbuthnct. 

RE- AD-MIT',  V.  a.  To  admit  or  let  in  again.  Milton. 

RE-AD-MIT'TANCE,  n.     Admittance  again  or  a 

second  time ;  readmission.  Warton. 

RE-A-DOPT',  V.  a.    To  adopt  again.  Young. 

RE-A-DORN',  V.  a.    To  adorn  again ;  to  decorate 

anew.  Blackmore. 

RE-AD- vAnCE',  v.  n.  To  advance  again.  B.  Jonson. 
RE-AD-VER'T^N-CY,  n.    The  act  of  turning  back 

to  or  reviewing.  Norris. 

READ'Y   (red'e),   a.      [A.    S.   hr(ed,   raed ;    Dut. 

geree'd;    Ger.   bereit;    Dan.    rede;     Sw.   redo; 

Icel.  hradr.'] 

1.  Prepared  so  that  there  can  be  no  delay. 
"  A  king  ready  to  the  battle."  Job  xv.  24. 

My  oxen  and  fallings  are  killed,  and  all  things  are  rcarlji. 

Matt.  xxii.  4. 

2.  Prompt ;  quick  ;  expeditious.  "  Your  ready 
mind."  2  Cor.  viii.  19.  "  His  ready  sense."  Shak. 


3.  Expert ;  dexterous  ;  apt ;  adroit.  "  Ezra 
was  a  re«w^y  scribe."  Ezra\\\.Q. 

4.  Willing;  disposed;  inclined. 

Lord,  I  am  rcaclu  to  go  to  prison  with  thee.    Lvkc  xxii.  33. 

Those  who  should  have  helped  him  to  reend  things  were 
readier  to  promote  the  disorders  by  which  they  might  thrive 
than  to  set  afoot  frugaUty.  Davenanl. 

5.  Being  at  the  point ;  near.  "  I  am  afflicted 
and  ready  to  die."  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  15. 

6.  Near ;  at  hand ;  handy ;  convenient. 

A  sapling  pine  he  wrenched  from  out  the  ground, 

The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found.  Dnjilen. 

7.  Easy ;  facile  ;  opportune. 

Sometimes  the  readiest  way  which  a  wise  man  hath  to 
conquer  is  to  fly.  Hooker. 

To  make  ready,  to  make  things  ready ;  to  make 
preparations  ;  to  prepare.  "  A  large  upper  room  fur- 
nished .  .  .  ;  there  make  ready  for  us."    Mark  xiv.  15. 

Syn.  —  He  is  ready  who  is  prepared  at  the  time; 
he  is  prompt  who  is  prepared  before  the  time.  When 
.  applied  as  personal  characteristics,  ready  respects  the 
will,  prompt  the  vigor  or  zeal  which  impels  to  action. 
Ready  for  action  ;  prompt  to  reply ;  prepared  for  a 
journey  ;  willing  to  perform  ;  eager  in  pursuit  ;  quick 
in  movement ;  apt  to  learn.  —  A  ready  entrance  has 
no  obstruction  ;  an  easy  entrance  is  large  and  com- 
modious. —  Pardon  readily ;  comprehend  easily. 

READ'Y,  ad.  In  readiness  ;  without  delay  ;  read- 
ily.   '"  Ready  armed."     [n.]       Num.  xxxii.  17. 

READ'Y,  n.   Ready  money.  [Vulgar.]  Arbuthnot. 

READ'Y,  ».  a.  To  make  ready.  [Local,  E.]  Brooke. 

READ'Y— MADE,  a.  Made  or  prepared  before- 
hand ;  not  made  to  order.  Simmonds. 

READ'Y-RECK'ON-pR,  n.  A  book  or  a  card  con- 
taining tables  of  figures  for  facilitating  arith- 
metical calculations.  Simmonds. 

READ'Y-WlT'TpD,  a.  Having  ready  wit  or  ap- 
prehension ;  quick-witted.  IVright. 

RE-AF-FIRM',  v.  a.  &  n.  To  affirm  again  or  to 
make  a  second  affirmation.  R.  Fletcher. 

RE-AF-FIRM'ANCE,  n.  Act  of  affirming  again  ; 
a  second  affirmation.  Aylijfe. 

RE-AF-F6R'?ST-5D,  a.  {Law.)  Converted  ^new 
into  a  forest.  Whishaw. 

RE-A'Qt^NT,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  used  to 
produce  a  chemical  reaction,  —  especially  a  re- 
action preparatory  to  the  application  of  a  test : 
—  a  term  used  to  designate  substances  which, 
on  being  applied  to  other  substances,  whose 
composition  is  unknown,  indicate,  by  the  sensi- 
ble effects  which  they  produce  or  fail  to  produce. 


such  as  precipitation,  effervescence,  change  of 
color,  &c.,  their  constituent  elements  or  compo- 
nents ;  a  test.  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson. 

RE-AG-GRA-VA'TION,  n.  {Catholic  Church.)  The 
last  monitory  published  after  tliree  admonitions, 
and  before  the  last  excommunication.  Ash. 

RE-A-GREE',  V.  n.    To  agree  again.  Daniel. 

t  REAK  (rek),  n.     A  rush.  Drant. 

RE'AL,  a.  [Low  L.  realis,  from  L.  res,  re,  a  thing; 
It.  reale  ;  Sp.  real;  Fr.  re'e/.] 

1.  Actually  being  or  existing ;  actual ;  abso- 
lute ;  not  fictitious,  supposititious,  or  imaginary. 
"  Real  and  unfeigned  sufferings."     Blackmore. 

We  do  but  describe  an  imaginary  world  that  is  but  little 
akin  to  a  real  one.  GlunrUl. 

2.  True  ;  genuine  ;  not  artificial ;  actual ;  pos- 
itive ;  certain  ;  as,  "  A  real  diamond.". 

3.  Pertaining  to  things,  not  to  persons ;  not 
personal. 

Many  are  perfect  in  men's  humors  that  are  not  greatly 
capable  of  the  real  part  of  business.  liacon. 

4.  {Law.)  In  the  common  law,  pertaining  to, 
or  consisting  of,  things  that  are  permanent, 
fixed,  and  immovable,  as  lands  or  tenements  ; 
as,  "Real  estate."  Blackstone. — In  the  civil 
law,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  a  thing 
whether  it  be  movable  or  immovable,  lands  or 
goods.    Bouvier. 

Real  action,  (Laic.)  an  action  concerning  real  prop- 
erty.—  Real  assets,  real  estate  in  the  hands  of  an  heir, 
chargeable  with  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  an- 
cestor. —  Real  composition,  (Evg.  Eccl.  Law.)  an  agree- 
ment made  between  the  owner  of  lands  and  a  parson 
or  vicar,  with  the  consent  of  the  ordinary  and  tlie 
patron,  that  such  lands  shall,  for  the  future,  be  dis- 
charged from  payment  of  tithes  by  reason  of  some 
land,  or  other  real  recompense  given  to  the  parson  in 
lieu  and  satisfaction  thereof.  —  Real  contract,  (Ciril 
Law.)  a  contract  in  which  the  obligation  arose  from 
the  thing  itself  which  is  the  subject  of  it :  —  {Common 
Law,)  a  contract  respecting  real  property. —  Chattels 
real,  such  chattels  as  either  appertain  not  immediate- 
ly to  the  person,  but  to  something  by  way  of  depen 
dency,  as  a  box  with  the  title  deeds  of  lands,  or  such 
as  issue  out  of  some  real  estate,  as  a  lease  of  lands. — 
Real  estate,  or  real  property,  that  which  consists  of 
land,  and  of  all  rights  and  profits  arising  from,  and 
annexed  to,  land,  of  a  permanent,  immovable  nature  : 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments.  —  Real  injury, 
{Ciril  Law,)  an  injury  arising  from  an  unlawful  act, 
as  distinguished  from  a  verbal  injury.  —  Rial  serritude, 
{Civil  Law.)  a  right  which  one  estate  or  piece  of  land 
owes  to  another  estate.  —  Real  statute,  (Civil  Law.)  a 
statute  having  principally  for  its  object  property,  and 
not  concerning  persons  except  in  relation  to  property. 
Barrill.  Bouvier.  —  Real  presence,  (Rom.  Cath.Ckurch.) 
the  actual  presence  i)i  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
in  the  eucharist.  Hook.  —  Real  quantity,  (Math.)  a 
quantity  not  involving  any  operations  impossible  lo 
be  performed,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  extraction  of 
the  even  root  of  a  negative  quantity; — opposed  to 
imaginary.  Davies.  —  Real  image,  (Opt.)  an  image 
actually  formed  ;  —  used  in  contradistinction  to  imagi- 
riary  or  virtual  image.  —  See  IMAGE. 

Syn.—  Real  (from  L  res)  fignifies  belonging  to 
the  thing  as  it  is,  and  is  opposed  to  feigned  or  imagi- 
nary. Actual  (from  1,.  ago,  actio)  signifies  belonging 
to  the  thing  done,  and  is  opjKised  to  supposititious, 
conceived,  or  reported.  Positive  (L.  positiviis)  signifies 
being  fixed  or  established,  and  is  opposed  to  uncertain 
or  doubtful.  Real  existence  ;  real  sentiment ;  actual 
performance;  actual  survey;  positive  proof;  certain 
evidence ;  genuine  text ;  true  account.  —  See  Au 
TiiENTic,  Certain. 

RE'AL,  n.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  and  Mexican  silver 
co'in,  worth  about  6d.  sterling  (#0.12^).  Wimhio. 

t  RE'AL,  n.    A  realist.  Burton. 

Rp-AL'GAR  [re-al'gur,  K.  Sm.  O.  Wr. ;  re'?l-f?r, 
Ja.  C.y,n..  (Min.)  A  red  or  an  orange-ycllcw 
crystalline,  scctile  mineral,  composed  of  bistil- 
phide  of  arsenic,  or  two  equivalents  of  sulphur 
and  one  of  arsenic.  Miller.    Dana. 

t^g-  Realgar  is  also  artificially  prepared  and  used 
as  a  pigment. 

RE'AL-ISM,  n.  [Fr.  realitme.]  {Met.\  The  doc 
trine  that  in  perception  there  is  an  immediate 
or  intuitive  cognition  of  the  external  object ;  — 
opposed  to  idealism  :  —  the  doctrine  that  genus 
and  species  are  real  things,  existing  indepen- 
dently of  our  conceptions  and  expressions;  — 
opposed  to  nominalism.      Hamilton.     Whatehj. 

Nominalism,  sensualism,  materialism,  these  are  only  tlrec 
different  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  system,  v.  im  ii 
we  now  see  resolved  into  realism.  ■'''<'•  ""• 

RE'AL-IST,  n.  [Fr.  realiste.]  A  believer  in,  or 
ani  adherent  of,  realism.  -^-  Wood. 
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RE-AL-Ia'T|C,  o.    Relating  to  rcalUm.    Ec.  Rev. 
a^-AL'l-TV,  n.      [It.  reatith;  Sp.  realidad;  Fr. 

1.  The  state  of  being  real ;  actual  being  or 
existence  ;  fact ;  truth. 

I  would  have  ihem  wi-ll  vcraed  in  the  Orcek  and  Latin 
pn«Ui,  without  wliicli  a  man  bncivs  that  he  underatanda  a 
critic,  when,  in  reality,  be  doc*  nut  coinprclicnd  hi>  meaning. 

Adt/uniii. 

2.  Something  that  is  real ;  something  actually 
existing. 

My  necic  mf  be  an  idea  to  yon,  but  it  i*  a  reo/tV]/  to  mc. 

Jieatlie. 

3.  Something  intrinsically  important  ;  not 
merely  ujnttcr  of  show.  Milton. 

4.  (Lair.)  Realty;  immobility.  Wright. 
Syn.  —  See  Truth. 

RE'AL-iZ-.\-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  realized. 

RE-AL-I-ZA'TIQ.V,  n.  [Ft.  realisation.]  Act  of 
realizing,  or  state  of  being  realized.       Glunvill. 

SE'AL-IZE,  V.  a.    [Sp.  realizar;  Fr.  realiser.]    [/. 

UEALIKEU;  pp.  IIE.VMZIN'O,  REALIZED.] 

1.  To  make  real ;  to  bring  into  being  or  act ; 
to  effect ;  to  perform ;  to  accomplish. 

It  W'll  l>e  a«  hard  to  appn'hund  as  that  an  empty  wi.nh 
•hould  remove  moiintaino;  a  aupposition  wliich,  if  realize/, 
would  relieve  Sisyplius.  Olaiivill. 

2.  To  convert  into  land  or  real  estate,  as 
money.  Johnson. 

3.  To  make  certain  ;  to  substantiate.    Roget. 
Sg'  Tliis  word,  in  the  seiiHe  of  to  make  certain  or 

»ub.ilaiUial,  liaif  been  reputed  an  Americanism  ;  hut 
Dr.  DuiiElison  aays  of  it,  that  "  it  is  universal  in  Eng- 
land in  this  very  sense."  — It  is  also  used  in  America 
in  the  sense  of  to  ^ain  ;  as,  "  To  rea/ize  profit '^ ;  — 
likewise,  in  the  sense  of  to  feel  or  brinsf  home  to  one's 
mind  m  a  rea  ity,  or  to  feel  utrongly  ;  and  this  latter 
sense  is  not  without  English  authority;  as,  "To 
r«u/t:8  our  position."    Ec.  Reo. 

RE'.\L-IZ-5R,  n.    One  who  realizes.      Coleridge. 

RE'.\L-IZ-fNG-LY,  ad.     So  as  to  realize. 

I  complained  that  I  had  alwaya  found  it  difficult  realizittnlu 
to  fcel  that  I  had  deserved  eternal  punislimenL  E.  D.  Griffin. 

RE-AL-LE^E'  (r8-?il-I«j'),  r.  a.    To  allege  again  ; 

to  reassert.  Cotgrace. 

RE-AL-LI'ANCE,  n.  A  renewed  alliance.  Clarke. 

RE'AL-I.y,  ad.  "With  reality  or  actual  existence  ; 
actuallj? ;  truly  ;  in  fact.  South.     Young. 

RflAIiM  (rfilm),  n.  [L.  regmim  ;  rex,  regis,  a  king; 
It.  reaine;  re,  a  king;  Sp.  reino;  Fr.  rogauins.] 

1.  A  kingdom ;  the  dominions  of  a  king.  Shak. 

2.  A  royal  government,     [r.] 

The  ants'  republic,  and  the  realm  of  bee«.  Po/te. 

r£alm'-B01>ND-ING,  a.    Bounding  a  realm. 

RE'.\LN£SS,  n.    Reality.  Colendge. 

f  RE'AL-TY,  n.     [It.  reaUh.]    Royalty.     MiUon. 

RE'.AL-TV,  n.    [From  real.]   1.  f  Reality.     More. 
2.  {Law.)  The  quality  of  being  real  or  of  re- 
lating to  real  estate  ;  immobility  ;  —  opposed  to 
personal' y.  Whishaw. 

REAM  (r«m),  n.  [A.  S.  ream,  a  band,  a  strap; 
Dut.  new  ;  Ger.  riemcn  ;  Dan.  Sg  Sw.  rem  ;  Icel. 
reim,  rcema. — It.  risma,  a  ream;  Sp.  resma; 
Fr.  mme.] 

1.  A  package  of  paper  containing  twenty 
quires.  Pope. 

2.  A  leather  strap. — See  Reim.     Simmonds. 
PrintrrU  ream,  in  England,  a  ream  of  21J  quires, 

or  516  sheets.  Braude. 

REAM,  r.  a.  To  enlarge  the  bore  or  size  of,  as  a 
hole,  by  means  of  an  instrument.  Smart. 

t  REAME,  n.    A  realm.  "•  Spenser. 

RE-AN'I-MATE,  r.  a.  To  restore  to  animation  or 
life  ;  to  revive  ;  to  resuscitate.  Glanrill. 

RE-A.\-l-MA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  reanimating, 
or  the  state  of  being  reanimated.  Wright. 

RE-AN-NfeX',  c  a.     To  annex  again  ;  to  reunite. 
To  repurchase  and  reaunex  that  duchy.  Jlacon. 

RE-AX-N(:X-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  reanncxing, 
or  the  state  of  being  rcannexed.       J.  K.  Polk. 

Rft-AN-OiNT',  r.  a.    To  anoint  again.    Drayton. 

RE-AN'SWfR,  V.  a.    To  answer  again.  Shak. 

REAP  (rep),  V.  a.     [A.  S.  ripan  ;   rip,  a  harvest ; 

ripa,   a   handful   of  grain  ;    Dut.   rapen.]       [i. 

RKAI'KI)  ;    pp.  llEAl'lNti,  llEAl'ED.] 


A  machine  for  reap- 
Duchaiian. 


1.  To  cut  with  a  sickle,  as  grain.  "  Reap  the 
harvest."  Shak. 

2.  To  clear  of  grain  by  means  of  a  sickle. 

Let  thine  eyes  be  on  the  fleld  that  they  do  rra/i.  Kiith  ii.  0. 

3.  To  gather ;  to  obtain  ;  to  gain  ;  to  get.  Shak. 

They  that  love  the  relision  which  tliey  profesK  may  have 
failed  in  choice;  but  yet  they  are  sure  to  rtuji  what  fienetlt 
the  same  is  able  to  afford.  Ilouktr. 

REAP,  V.  n.    To  perform  the  act  of  reaping. 

They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  l'».  exxri.  3. 

REAP,  n.     [A.  S.  ripa,  a  handful  of  grain.] 

1.  A  handful  or  bundle  of  grain  laid  down 
by  a  reaper,  to  be  gathered  into  slicaves  by  the 
binder.    [Local,  Eng.]  WickUjfe.     Wrigltt. 

2.  A  company  of  reapers.     [Eng.]        Forty. 

REAP'pR,  n.     1.  One  who  reaps.  Pcpe. 

2.  A  machine  for  harvesting  grain.  Simmonds. 

REAP'jNG,  H,  The  act  of  one  who  reaps;  the 
act  or  operation  of  cutting  grain  with  a  sickle. 

REAP'INO-HOOK  (-hak),  n.    A  sickle.     Dryden. 

REAP'|NG-MA-9Hi.\E',  n 

ing  grain. 

RE-AP-pAr'^L,  t>.  o.    To  apparel  again.     Donne. 
RE-AP-PEAR',  t?.  n.    To  appear  again.  Scott. 

RE-AP-PEAR'ANCE,  n.    A  second  appearance. 
RE-AP-PLI-CA'TION,  M.    A  new  application. 
RE-AP-PLY',  v.  a.    To  apply  again.  Clarke. 

RE-AP-PoInT',  v.  a.  To  appoint  anew ;  to  renew 
the  appointment  of.  Jodrell. 

RE-AP-PoInT'M^NT,  n.  A  renewed  or  second 
appointment.  Fox. 

RE-AP-P6r'TION,  v.  a.  To  apportion  again  ;  to 
redistribute.  Wright. 

RE-AP-POR'TION-MENT,  n.  A  second  apportion- 
ment. Clarke. 

RE-AP-PROACH',  v.n.  To  approach  again.  Bacon. 

REAR  (rSr),  n.     [Fr.  drri^re.] 

1.  That  which  is  behind ;  the  hind  part,  par- 
ticularly the  hind  portion  of  an  army  or  a  fleet ; 
—  opposed  to  front  or  ran.  Stocquekr. 

2.  The  last  class  ;  the  last  in  order.  "  Caius 
I  place  in  the  rear."  Peacham. 

To  bring  up  the  rear,  to  form  the  rear-guard  ;  to  bo 
in  the  rear.  Bum. 

t  REAR,  V.  a.    To  place  in  the  rear  of.  Scott. 

REAR,  a.     In  the  rear;  hindermost.      Stocqiieler. 

Rear  half  filra,   (.Mil.)  the  three  hindermost  ranlcs 

when  a  battalicm  is  drawn  up  six  deep.  Bailey. 

REAR,  a.  (^A.S.  hreow,  hrere,  raw.  —  See  R.vav.] 
Not  sufficiently  cooked  ;  rare.  S.  T.  Elyot. 

REAR,  ad.  [A.  S.  rtethe,  quickly,]  Early.  [Pro- 
vincial, Eng.]  Gay. 

REAR,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  reeran,  to  raise,  to  elevate,  to 
move  ;  hreran,  to  move,  to  agitate,  to  raise ;  Ger. 
riihren,  to  move,  to  stir  ;  Dan.  nre ;  Sw.  r'ra  ; 
leel.    hrtera.]        [i.    reared;    pp.    rearino, 

REARED.] 

1.  To  raise ;  to  elevate ;  to  lift ;  to  carry  up. 


Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes? 


Milton. 
Pope. 


High  in  his  hands  he  reared  tlie  golden  bowl 

2.  To  Stir  up ;  to  rouse. 

And  seeks  the  tuskv  Imar  to  rear 

With  well-mouthed  hounds  and  pointed  spear.    Drjfden. 

3.  To  bring  up,  as  young.  Bacoti. 

They  flourished  long  in  tender  bliss,  and  rearerl 

A  numerous  offspring,  lovely  as  themselves.     Tlionuon. 

4.  To  raise  or  breed,  as  cattle.  Ilarte. 

5.  +  To  bear  away  or  carry  away.        Spenser. 

REAR,  V.  n.  To  rise  or  stand  up  on  the  hind 
legs,  as  a  horse.  Swift. 

REAR'-Ad'M|-RAL,  n.  In  the  English  navy,  an 
officer  next  in  rank  to  a  vice-admiral,  and  who 
carries  his  flag  at  the  niizzen-top-gallant-mast- 
head.  Mar.  Dirt. 

REAR'^R,  n.     One  who  rears  or  raises.       Leteis. 

REAR'-Fr6nT,  n.  (MiL)  A  battalion,  troop,  or 
company  when  faced  about,  and  standinc:  in 
that  position.  Crahh. 

REAR'-GUARD,  n.  That  part  of  an  army,  regi- 
ment, or  a  battalion,  which  marches  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  body.  Brnnde. 


RE-AR'gDb,  r.  a.    To  argue  again.         Burrmet. 

REAR'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  rears,  or  who 
brings  up.  Dryden. 

REAR'-LiNE,  n.  (Mil.)  The  line  in  the  rear  of 
an  army.  Stocqueter. 

tREAR'LV,  cuf.     Early.  FUtchrr. 

REAR'-MoOsE,  M.  [A.  S. //r^-rcmiw.]  (Znrl.)  The 
leather- winged  bat ;  Vespertilio  tnurintis.  Af/bot. 

REAR'-RAnK,  n.  The  last  rank  of  a  battalion, 
when  drawn  up  in  open  order.  BrtuuU. 

REAR'VVArd,  n.     1.  That  part  of  an  army  that 

marches  in  the  rear  ;  a  rear  guard.  Sidney. 

2.  The  hind  or  latter  part ;  the  tail.       Sh^A. 

RE-AS-c£ND',  v.  n.    To  ascend  again.        Milton. 

RE-A8-C6nD',  v.  a.    To  ascend  or  mount  again. 

He  mounU  aloft,  and  reeuermh  the  skies.  Adilimm. 

RE-A8-CftN'SIQN,  n.  Act  of  reascending.  irW^A/, 

RE-AS-c£NT',  n.  The  act  of  reascending ;  a  sec- 
ond ascent.  Cotrper. 

REA'^ON  (rC'zn),  n.  [L.  ratio;  reor,  rattu,  to 
think  ;  It.  ragione ;  Sp.  razon ;  Port,  razao  ; 
Old  Fr.  reason  ;  Fr.  raixon.  —  Gael,  if  Ir.  reu- 
sun  ;  Arm.  resoiin  ;  W.  rheatrm.] 

1.  That  faculty  in  man,  of  which  either  the 
exclusive,  or  the  far  higher,  enjoyment  distin- 
guishes him  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion ;  that  power  of  the  human  mind  by  which 
it  perceives  truth  ;  the  power  of  deducing  one 
proposition  from  another,  or  of  proceeding  from 
premises  to  conclusions  or  consequences ;  the 
rational  faculty;  discursive  power;  thinking 
principle;  intellect;  understanding;  sense. 

Pure  renmn  or  intuition  holds  a  similar  reUtioa  to  the 
understanding  tliat  perception  holds  to  sensation.        Mortll. 

use  "  The  word  reason  itself  is  far  from  heinp  pre 
else  in  its  meaning.  In  common  and  popular  dia 
course,  it  denotes  that  p<nvcr  by  which  we  distinruixh 
right  from  wrong,  and  by  nh'irh  \vc  are  enalilol  ki 
combine  means  for  ihu  attainment  of  particular  ends. 
.  .  .  Reason  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the  wliole  ol 
those  powers  which  elevate  man  above  the  briitts, 
and  constitute  his  rational  nature,  more  cyperially. 
perhaps,  his  intellectual  powers;  sompiimes  to  ex 
press  tlie  power  of  deduction  or  argiinieniation.'' 
Steitart. 

Or-  "  It  is  a  passive,  not  an  active,  power.  ...  It 
is  not  acquirable,  and  it  can  no  otherwise  be  assisted 
than  by  tlio  suggestions  sought  for  or  presented,  hi 
some  degree  it  is  inherent  in  every  man  not  being  en- 
tirely an  idiot.  ...  In  itself,  as  an  ultimate  principle 
of  our  nature,  it  is  never  erroneous  ;  what  we  call 
wrong  conclusions,  lieing  conclusions  obtained  by 
some  artificial  process,  taking  the  place  of  rco.«oii,  . . . 
or  they  are  conclusions  just  in  themselves,  and  wronK 
only  as  regards  the  assumptions  or  sugin-slions  nut  ol 
which  they  arise.  It  Is  a  (lower  which  may,  however, 
be  lost."     Smart. 

2.  Cause  ;  ground  ;  principle.         Hammond. 

Virtue  and  vice  are  not  arbitrary  things;  but  there  is  a 
natural  and  eternal  x-amn  fiir  that  gtxidness  and  virtue,  and 
against  vice  and  wickedness.  JilUtlmn. 

3.  That  which  is  alleged  as  a  ground  or 
cause,  as  of  opinion  ;  argument ;  proof. 

I  mark  the  businrsK  fnini  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  rraaoHf.  SIkai. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  judges  are  required,  in  giving  their 
opinions,  to  give  the  rranou.'  upon  which  they  are  fnundtd. 

IkmtteT. 

4.  Efficient  cause.  Dryden. 

The  reason  of  the  motion  of  the  Imlance,  in  a  whecl-walcli, 
is  by  the  motiou  of  tlie  next  wheel.  Jtaie. 

5.  Final  cause  ;  purpose ;  design  ;  end. 

Heafon,  in  the  English  languagr.  is  sometime*  takea  . . . 
fbr  the  cause,  particularly  the  final  cause.  Locte. 

6.  Ratiocination  ;  reasoning. 

When  by  rrason  she  the  truth  hath  found.  Darien. 

7.  Just  account ;  rationale.  Boyle. 

This  rraeoH  did  the  ancient  fklhers  render  why  the  church 
was  called  catholic.  Pearxm. 

8.  .lust  view  of  things. 

(lod  lirings  good  out  of  evil:  and  thrrrfore  it  were  but  m<- 
>oii  we  ahoiild  trust  God  to  govern  his  own  world.  Bft-Tofilor. 

9.  Right ;  justice  ;  right  conduct.       Spenser. 

Ix-t  it  drink  deep  in  thy  most  vital  part; 
Strike  home,  and  do  me  rrasoH  in  tny  heart.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Reason  is  a  term  having  several  meaninrs, 
and  in  one  of  its  meanings  it  is  allied  to  mnirrstanding 
and  .«ii.:r  ;  but  it  is  more  roinprrhensivr  than  citliei 
of  them.  Tlie  following  is  t'oloridge's  distinction 
between  rra-inn  and  nnHrrMai'dini  :-— 

"  UndfrsianHing  is  discursive,  and  in  all  its  judf 
ments  refers  to  some  other  faculty  as  its  ultimate  t'l 
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thority.  It  is  the  faculty  of  reflection.  Reason  is 
fixed,  and  in  all  its  decisions  appeals  to  itself  as  the 
ground  and  substance  of  tlieir  truth.  It  is  the  faculty 
of  contemplation.  It  is  indeed  far  nearer  to  sense 
than  to  understaiidina-.^'' 

Ideas  are  received  by  the  understanding,  and  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  by  reason.  One  who  shows  a 
want  of  understaiuUns  or  sense,  is  naturally  stupid  ;  a 
want  of  reason  may  be  caused  by  passion  or  prejudice. 
It  is  t\\e  faculty  of  reason  which  enables  us  to  under- 
stand a  reason  (i.e.  an  argument)  in  favor  of  any  mat- 
ter in  dispute.  A  person  may  be  said  to  be  iKissessed 
of  a  good  understanding  and  good  sense,  but  not  (in 
this  sense)  of  good  reason  ;  yet  he  may  be  said  to 
liave  a  good  recuson  (i.  e.  motioe  or  purpose)  for  acting 
as  ho  does. 

"  In  the  language  of  English  philosophy,  the  terms 
reason  and  understanding  are  nearly  identical,  and  are 
80  used  by  Stewart ;  but  in  the  critical  philosophy  of 
Kant,  a  broad  distinction  has  been  drawn  between 
them.  Reason  is  the  principle  of  principles  ;  — [it] 
either  speculatively  verities  every  special  principle,  or 
practically  determines  the  proper  ends  of  liuman  ac- 
tion. .  .  .  Tliere  are  unquestionably  in  the  human 
mind  certain  necessary  and  universal  principles, 
which,  shining  with  an  intrinsic  light  of  evidence, 
are  themselves  above  proof,  but  the  authority  fi>r  all 
mediate  and  contingent  principles.  That  which  is 
thus  alwve  reasoning  is  the  reason."  Brande.  —  See 
Account,  Cause. 

REA'iJON  (re'zn),  v.  n.  [It.  razionare;  Sp.  razo- 
nar ;  Fr.  raisonner.  —  A.  S.  raswian.^  [i.  rea- 
soned; pp.  REASOXIXG,  REASOXED.] 

1.  To  use  or  apply  the  faculty  of  reason  ;  to 
deduce  conclusions  justly  from  premises.  Locke. 

No  man,  in  the  strength  of  the  first  grace,  can  merit  the 
second:  for  reamn  they  do  not  who  think  so,  unless  a  begorar, 
by  receiving  one  alms^  can  merit  another.  South. 

2.  To  discourse  in  order  to  make  something 
understood,  by  adducing  premises  and  deducing 
their  consequences ;  to  debate  ;  to  argue.  "  They 
reasoned  among  themselves."  Matt.  xvi.  7. 

They  reasoned  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate.       Milton. 

3.  tTo  talk  ;  to  discourse. 

I  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday. 

Who  told  me,  in  the  narrow  seas 

There  miscarried  a  vessel  of  our  country.  Shak. 

REA'^ON  (re'zn),  v.  a.  1.  To  examine  or  discuss 
by  arguments;  to  argue.  Burnet. 

2.  To  persuade  or  induce  by  argument  or 
reasoning.  Addison. 

Men  that  will  not  be  reasoned  into  their  senses  mjvy  yet  be 
laughed  or  drolled  into  them.  L'Estrangc. 

3.  To  defend  with  arguments  ;  to  plead  for. 

This  boy,  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have. 

But  kneels,  and  holds  up  hands  for  fellowship. 

Does  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 

Than  thou  hast  to  deny  it.  Shak. 

REA'§ON-A-BLE  (re'zn-),  a.     1.  Having  the  fac- 
ulty of  reason ;  endowed  with  reason  ;  rational. 
Since  thou  (death]  art  absolute,  and  canst  control 
All  things  beneath  a  reasonable  soul.  Beaumont. 

2.  Controlled  by  reason  ;  acting,  speaking,  or 
thinking  in  accordance  with  reason  ;  judicious  ; 
sensible.     "  Reasonable  people."  Hayward. 

3.  Agreeable  or  conformable  to  reason  ;  just; 
rational.  "  Your  reasonafefe  service. "iiowi.  xii.  1. 

A  law  may  be  reasonable  in  itself,  although  a  man  does  not 
allow  it.  Swift. 

4.  Not  immoderate  or  excessive  ;  tolerable. 

Four  several  lands  of  reasonable  quantity.  Abbot. 

Syn.  —  See  Rational,  Sensible. 

nEA'§ON-A-BLE-NESS  (rS'zn-?-bI-nes),  n.  1.  The 
state  or  the  quality  of  being  reasonable  ;  agree- 
ableness  or  conformity  to  reason  or  rational 
principles';  rationality.  "The  7-easonableness 
and  excellence  of  charity."  Law. 

2.  Moderation.  Johnson. 

REA'^ON-A-BLY  (re'zn-?-ble),  ad.  1.  In  a  reason- 
able manner  ;  agreeably  or  conformably  to  rea- 
son ;  with  reason  ;  rationally.  Larc. 
2.  In  a  moderate  degree ;  moderately.  "  Some 
man,  reasonably  studied  in  the  law."        Bacon. 

REA'§0N-5R  (r8'zn-9r),  n.     One  who  reasons. 

KEA'§0N-TNG  (rS'zn-Ing),  n.  The  act  of  applying 
or  exercising  reason  ;  the  act  or  the  process  of 
deducing  one  proposition  from  another,  or  of 
proceeding  from  premises  to  consequences  ;  ra- 
tiocination ;   argumentation. 

Your  reasomnfif.  therefore,  on  this  head,  amount  only  to 
what  the  schools  call  "ignoratio  elcnehi,"  proving  before  the 
question,  or  talking  wide  of  the  purpose.  Waterland. 

REA'§0N-ING,  p.  a.  That  reasons;  deducing 
conclusions  from  premises.  Fleminy. 
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t  REA'§ON-l8T,  w.  A  rationalist.  Waterland. 
REA'§ON-LESS  (re'zn-les),  a.     Destitute  or  void 

of  reason  ;  unreasonable.  Sluik. 

RE-AS-SEM'BLA^E,  n.     A  renewed  assemblage. 

''  licassem'.l  :(je  of  the  scattered  parts."  Hairis. 

RE-AS-SEM'BLE,  v.  a.  To  assemble  or  collect 
again.  Milton. 

RE-AS-SEM'BLE,  v.  n.     To  assemble  again. 

RE-AS-SERT',  v.  a.     To  assert  anew.  Pope. 

RE-AS-SER'TION,  w.  Act  of  asserting  anew;  a 
repeated  assertion.  J.  Q-  Adams. 

RE-AS-SESS'M?NT,  n.  A  renewed  or  repeated 
assessment.  Btirroics. 

RE-.AS-SIGN'  (-sin'),  v.  a.    To  assign  again.  Ash. 

RE-AS-SiGN'Mt;NT,  M.     A  repeated  assignment. 

RE-AS-SIm'J-lATE,  v.  a.     To  assimilate  again. 

RE-AS-Sli\I-j-LA'TION,  n.  A  second  or  a  renewed 
assimilation.  Wright. 

RE-AS-s6'CI-AtE  (re-fis-so'she-at),  v.  n.  To  as- 
sociate again  or  anew.  Fahyan. 

RE-AS-SUME',  V.  a.     To  take  again;  to  resume. 
After  Henry  YIII.  had  reassuincd  the  supremacy.  AijUffe. 

RE-AS-SUMP'TION  (-sum'-),  M.  The  act  of  resum- 
ing ;  a  second  assumption.  Maunder. 

RE-AS-SUR'ANCE  (le-gis-shur'sins),  n.  1.  A  sec- 
ond or  renewed  assurance  ;  reinsurance. Pn/Mwe. 
2.  {Law.)  A  contract  made  by  the  first  insur- 
er of  property  with  another  insurer,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  indemnity  against  his  own 
act ;  reinsurance.  —  See  IlEiNsinANCE.5i<m7/. 
flE5»  "  Reassurance  is  prohibited  in  England,  except 
in  special  cases."     BurriU. 

RE-AS-SURE'  (re  3s-shiir'),  V.  a.  To  as'ure  again  ; 
to  "reinsure.  —  See  Reinsure.  Dryden. 

RE-AS-s0r'5R,  n.     Reinsurer.  Wright. 

REAS'TI-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  reasty.     [Local,  Eng.]  Cotgrave. 

REAS'TY  (res'te),  a.  [A  corruption  of  rusty.'] 
Covered  with  a  kind  of  rust,  and  having  a  ran- 
cid taste,  as  bacon.     [Local,  Eng.]  Skelton. 

REATE,  n.     A  kind  of  water-grass.  Walton. 

RE-AT-TAch',  v.  a.    To  attach  again.       Clarke. 

RE-AT-TACH'M?NT,  n.  A  second  or  repeated 
attachment.  Whishaw. 

RE-AT-TAIN',  v.  a.     To  attain  again.         Daniel. 

RE-AT-TEMPT'  (-temt'),  v  a     To  try  again.  More. 

REAVE  (rev),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  reajian.']  \i.  reft  ; 
pp.  REAVING,  REFT.]  To  take  away  by  stealth 
or  violence  ;  to  rob  ;  to  bereave.  Spenser. 

REA  V'fR,  n.    [A.  S.  reafere.l    A  robber.  Bei-ners. 

The  footsteps  of  the  literary  reaver.    Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

REAVING,  n.    Robbery.  Turbertile. 

RE-A-VoW',  V.  a.     To  avow  again.  Clay. 

RE- A- WAKE',  V.  n.     To  awake  again.  Messenger. 

RE-BAN'JSH,  V.  a.     To  banish  again.       Bp.  Hall. 

RE-BAP'T1§M,  n.     A  second  baptism.        Wright. 

RE-BAP-TI-ZA'TIQN,  n.  A  second  baptism  ;  re- 
baptism.  Hooker. 

RE-BAP-TIZE',  r.  rt.   To  baptize  again.      Ayliffe. 

RE-BAP-TIZ'IJR,  n.     One  who  baptizes  again. 

RE-BAR-BAR-I-ZA'TION,  n.  Act  of  rebarbariz- 
ing,  or  the  state  of  being  rrbarbarized.  Milman. 

RE-BAR'BA-RiZE,  v.  a.  To  reduce  again  to  bar- 
barism. Annual  Beg. 

R5:-BAte',  v.  a.  [It.  ribattere ;  L.  re,  again, 
against,  back,  and  \t.bhttere,\.o  beat;  Sp.  reha- 
tir ;  Fr.  rebattre.']  [i.  rebated  ;  pp.  rebating, 

REBATED.] 

1.  To  beat  back  or  to  obtuseness ;  to  blunt. 

The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  less ;  to  reduce  ;  to  diminish  ;  to 
lessen ;   to  abate.  Drayton. 

A  wise  art  of  rebating  one  degree  of  our  partialitv  bv  an- 
other. Atterbury. 

3.  To  cut  or  pare  ;  to  rabbet.  —  See  Rabbet. 
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RJP-BATE',  n.  1.  An  iron  tool,  somewhat  like  a 
cliisel,  for  dressing  wood,  &.c.  Elmes. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  a  handle,  used 
for  beating  mortar.    ^  Sinimoiids. 

3.  A  kind  of  hard  freestone  for  pavin".is7)/(es. 

4.  (Arch.)  A  groove  sunk  in  the  edge  of  a 
board;  a  rabbet. — See  Rahbet.  Brande. 

5.  {Mercantile  Late.)  A  discount  of  interest 
in  consequence  of  prompt  payment.       Bourier. 

Rg-BATE'IVH;NT,  n.     1.  Diminution.  Todd. 

2.  {Her.)  A  diminution  or  abatement  in  the 
bearings  of  a  coat  of  arms.  Wright. 

3.  {Com.)  Deduction  of  interest  on  account 
of  prompt  payment ;  rebate.  Lond.  Ency. 

Re-BATE'-PLANE,  n.  A  rabbet-plane.  Simmonds. 

t  R?-BA'T0,  n.  A  plain  collar  worn  by  gentlemen 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  which 
turned  over  on  the  shoulders.  FairhoU. 

RE-BEAT'EN,  a.     Beaten  again.  Spenser. 

RE'BgC,  n.  [It.  ribecca;  Fr.  rebec.']  {Mvs.)  A 
musical  instrument  with  two  or  three  catgut 
strings,  and  played  with  a  bow,  introduced  by 
the  Moors  into  Spain.  Milton.     Nures. 

R^-BEC'CA,  n.  A  gate-breaker  or  riotous  per- 
son; —  a  title  given  to  the  leader  of  an  anti- 
turnpike  conspiracy,  ivhich  was  commenced  in 
Wales,  in  1839,  by  breaking  down  the  turnpike 
gates,  the  leader  assuming  the  guise  of  a  wo- 
man. The  name  was  derived  from  a  passage 
in  Genesis  xxiv.  60.  Annual  Register. 

REB'f  L,  n.  [L.  rebeUis ;  rebello,  to  revolt ;  re, 
again,  and  bello,  to  make  war  ;  bellum,  war;  It. 
ribello  ;  Sp.  rebclde  ;  Fr.  rebelle.] 

1.  A  citizen  or  subject  who  unlawfully  takes 
up  arms  against  the  constituted  authorities  of  a 
nation,  to  deprive  them  of  the  supreme  power; 
one  who  revolts  ;  a  revolter.  Bourier. 

The  rebch  there  are  up. 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword.  Shak, 

2.  One  who  refuses  to  obey  a  superior,  or  the 
commands  of  a  court.  Bourier. 

REB'pL,  a.     [L.  rebellis.]     Rebellious.      Milton. 

R^-BEL',  V.  n.  [L.  rebello;  re,  again,  and  bello, 
to  make  war  ;  It.  ribellarsi ;  Sp.  rebelarse  ;  Fr. 
rebeller.]  \i.  rebelled  ;  ].p.  rebelling,  re- 
belled.] To  take  up  arms  or  levy  w\ar  imlaw- 
fully  against  the  constituted  authorities  of  a 
nation  ;  to  revolt ;  to  resist  lawful  authority. 

How  could  my  hand  rebel  against  my  heart? 

How  could  your  licart  rebel  dguinst  your  reason?   Dryden. 

Rg-BELLED'  (re-bSld'),  p.  a.  Guilty  of  rebellion  ; 
rebellious.  Milton. 

iRf-BEL'L^Ri  w.  One  who  rebels  ;  a  rebel.  Ash, 
RP-BEL'LION    (re-bi-ryun),  n.      [L.  rebellio;   It. 
ribellione  ;  Sp.  rebcliun  ;  Fr.  rebellion.]    The  act 
of  one  who  rebels  ;  violent  resistance  to  lawful 
authority  ;  insurrection  ;  revolt.  Locke. 

Commission  of  rebellion,  (^Law.)  a  writ  (being  one  in 
the  series  of  what  was  called  process  of  contempt)  for- 
merly issuing  out  of  chancery  in  England,  generally 
directed  to  four  commissioners,  named  by  the  plain 
tiff,  commanding  them  to  attach  the  defendant, 
wheresoever  he  may  be  found  in  the  state,  as  a  rebel 
and  contemner  of  the  law,  so  as  to  have  him  in  clian. 
eery  on  a  certain  day  tlierein  named.  Bourier 

Syn.  —  See  Insurrection,  Revolution. 
R5-Bi?:L'LIOl"S  (re-b61'yus),  «.     Pertaining  to,  or 
engaged  in,  rebellion  ;    taking  arms  against  the 
government  of  a  state  ;  revolting;  resisting  law- 
ful authority  ;  insubordinate  ;  disobedient. 

Rg-BEL'LIOrS-LY  (r^-bel'yys-le),  ad.  In  a  rebel- 
lious manner.  /•  Fox. 

Rp-BEL'LIOrS-NESS  (re-bSl'yys-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  the  state  of  being  rebellious.  Bp.  Morton. 

RE-BEL'LOW  (rS-bSl'Io),  r.  n.     To  bellow  in  re- 
turn ;  to  echo  back  a  loud,  roaring  noise. 
The  resisting  nir  the  thunder  broke: 
The  cave  rebellowed,  and  the  temple  shook.    Dniden, 

RE-B?-l6vED'  (-luvd'),  a.     Beloved  again. 

RE-BIT'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  operation  of  re- 
storing worn  lines  in  an  engraved  plate  by  the 
action  of  acid.  FairhoU. 

RE-RL66m',  v.  n.     To  bloom  again.  Crabb. 

t  RE-BO-A'TION,  n.  [L.  reboo,  to  bellow  back.] 
The  return  of  a  bellowing  sound.  Patrick, 
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RECEIVE 


The  act  of  rebounding ;  resili- 
Bacon. 


a£  Itoll/,  r.  n.    [L.  re,  again,  and  bullio,  to  boil.] 

1.  To  boil  again  ;  to  ett'ervesce.  IloUtiinl. 

2.  To  take  tire  or  be  hot  with  anger  or  indig- 
nation,    [r.]  Sir  T.  Eltjot. 

RE-BOll/,  V.  «•    To  boil  again.  Wriyht. 

KE-lloO.VU',  V.  n.  [Ft.  rebondir;  re,  back,  and 
boiidir,  to  bound.]  [/.  hkhoindki)  ;  pp.  ue- 
HOCNDINO,  iiEiiot'.NUKU.]  To  bouud,  spring.  Or 
start  back  ;  to  be  returned ;  to  reverberate. 

Boilici  which  are  abnolutvl.v  hard,  or  to  nnft  aa  to  bp  void 
of  clanlicicy,  will  not  rr.iOuml  IVoiii  one  another.  yewtun. 

QyQ, A   hall    rebuundu ;    HOiindii    renerbrratf.    in 

acliMi ;'  a  snake,  a  wea(iun,  the  blood,  or  an  action 
r^eoiU. 
K^-BoOnd',  v.  a.      To  beat  or  drive  back ;  to  re- 
verberate. Dnjden. 

uP-boOnd',  » 

once. 

RP-BoOnd'ING,  n.  The  act  of  that  which  re- 
bounds ;  repercussion  ;  resilience.        Ilotlund. 

RE-BR.\CE',  r.  o.    To  brace  again.  Gray. 

RE-BREATHE' (r«-br8ih'),  v.  a.  To  breathe  again. 

t  RE-bQ'COI'S,  rt.  Containing  or  expressing  re- 
buke ;  chiding.  Fabyan. 

Rp-BUKF',  n.  [It.  rahbujfo,  from  L.  re,  bick,  and 
It.  bujfnre,  to  blow,  to  pu  f;  Fr.  rcbu/fadc] 

1.  A  beating  b;ick  ;  a  repercussion. 

The  strung  i-etmff  or  some  tumultuous  eloud.        Milton. 

2.  A  sudden  check ;  resistance ;  opposition. 

A  clear  ex|«'rimont  of  the  rebuff*  we  received  in  tlic  proff- 
rcss  of  that  experiment.  Burie. 

Rg-BOFF',  V.  a.  [It.  rabhajfare.]  [/.  hebuffed  ; 
pp.  iiEHiFFiNO,  REHUFFEi).]  To  beat  back  ;  to 
repel ;  to  check  ;  to  reject ;  to  oppose  ;  to  refuse. 
Syn.  — See  Refuse,  Reject. 

RK-bDK'F{:T,  v.  a.  To  buffet  again  ;  to  beat  back. 

RE-BUILD'  (r6-blld'),  v.  a.  [t.  IIEBUII.T  ;  pp.  IIE- 
KLILDINO,  iiEBiiLT.]  To  build  again  or  anew  ; 
to  reconstruct ;  to  reSdify.  Clnrcndaii. 

RE-BUlLD'gR  (r«-blld'?r),  n.     One  who  rebuilds. 

RE-BL'ILD'|.V0,  n.  The  act  of  building  again; 
reconstruction.  Ilollund. 


Rp-BtJK'A-BLE,  rt. 
rchcMisible. 


That  may  be  rebuked  ;  rep- 
Skak. 


Rp-BU'KE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  reboucher,  to  stop  up  again  ; 
jv,  agiin,  and  boucher,  to  stop  up  ;  bouche,  the 
mouth.]  [i.  KEBi'KEi);  pp.  iiebl'kixo,  ue- 
1»;:ked.J  To  chide;  to  reprehend;  to  reprove  ; 
to  reprimand ;  to  admonish ;  to  remonstrate 
with ;  to  blame  ;  to  check. 

TIic  proud  he  tamed,  the  peniten'.  he  cheered. 

Nor  to  re'tuJc'  the  ricli  oH'ender  feared.  Drjidcn. 

Rp-BIJKE',  n.  1,  A  chiding;  reproof ;  reprehen- 
sion ;  reprimand;  remonstrance;  blame.  S/iak. 

Should  vice  expect  to  escape  rebuHe 

Because  its  owner  is  a  duke?  Swirt. 

2.  A  check.     "  So  terrible  a  n'buke  upon  the 
forehead  with  his  heel."     [Low.]      L' Estrange. 
Syn.  —  See  Reproof. 
t  R^-BIJKE'FUL,  a.  Censorious  ;  chiding.  TTiihei. 

t  Re-BUKE'FUL-LY,  ad.  With  rebuke  or  repre- 
hension. ■  air  T.  Elyot. 

Rp-BUK'^R,  n.    One  who  rebukes ;  a  chider. 

Re-Bl';K'|NR-LY,  orf.  By  way  of  rebuke.    Wriyht. 

REBrL-Ll"TIQ.\  (rS-bi.il-lTsli'yn),  n.  The  act  of 
reboiling  or  of  efiervescing.  Wotton. 

RE-BIJOf,  c.  a.    To  btioy,  or  rawe  again.  Byron. 

RE-BUR'Y  (rS-bSr'r?),  v.  a.  To  bury  or  inter  again. 

RE'Bl  8,  n.;  pi.  rE'bvs  ??.  [Fr.  rt-fttw,  from  L. 
rat,  rebus,  ii  thing.] 

1.  An  enigmatical  representation  of  a  name 
or  a  phrase  by  employing  figures  or  pictures 
for  letters,  svllables,  or  words;— thus  the  fig 
ures  of  a  romb  and  a  tint,  or  barrel,  represent  the 
family  name  ('omptoii,  and  the  device  of  a  citi/ 
1)1  a  rap  represents  inrapncity.  Fairhnft. 

2.  Uler.)  A  coat  of  arms  in  which  alhision 
is  made  to  the  name  of  the  bearer,  as  that  of 
three  vups  for  Butler.  Brande. 

R  P-bOt',  r.  rt.  [Jt.  rihuttare ;  biUtare,  to  thrust ; 
fr.  rebiUer.]     [».  rebi 

KEBUTTEn.] 


TTED  ;   pp.   UEBITTINO, 


1.  To  drive  or  beat  back  ;  to  repulse. 

Hut  he,  not  like  a  weary  traveller. 

Their  sharp  assault  right  lioluly  did  rebut.        Spenner. 

2.  To  repel  or  oppose  by  argument  or  evi- 
dence. 

Kvery  homicide  is  presumed  to  be  murder,  unless  the  con- 
trary up|M;urs  from  evidence  wliirli  proves  the  deutU:  unit  this 
tireauiiipliun  it  lies  on  the<lelendaiit  to  rcc/u/,  by  showing  ttuit 
t  was  jusliiiablu  or  excusable.  liouricr, 

Rg-BU'J",  r.  M.    1.  t  lo  retire ;  to  retreat.  Spimxer. 
2.  (Law.)  To  return  an  opposing  or  repelling 
answer. 

R^-BOt'TAL,  n.     (Lato.)    Countervailing  proof. 

R^-bOt'TPR,  n.     1.  One  who  rebuts. 

2.  (Law.)  A  defendant's  answer  of  fact  to  a 
plaintiff's  surrejoinder,  being  the  third  in  the 
series  on  the  part  of  the  defendant :  —  a  bar  ; 
an  estoppel.  —  See  Ueplication.  Burrill. 

Rf-CA'DgN-CY,  n.  [L.  re,  again,  and  cado,  to 
tall.]     A  second  fall  or  descent.  Mountayu. 

RE-CAL'CI-TRANT,  rt.     Kicking  back.    Ed.  Her. 

RE-CAL'Uj-TRATE,  r.  a.  To  kick  again  ;  to  kick 
or  strike  with  the  heel.  Blount. 

RE-CAL-C|-TRA'TIO\,  n.  The  act  of  kicking 
back  or  in  return.  Ed.  Rev. 

Rf-CALL',  V.  a.  [i.  RECALLED  ipp.  IIECALLING, 
HECALLEl).] 

1.  To  call  or  summon  back.  Dryden. 

2.  To  revoke  ;  to  annul ;  to  repeal.  Cudwoith. 
Syn.  —  To  recall,  repeal,  revoke,  retract,  recant,  and 

to  aojare,  all  signify  to  call  back.  We  call  back  per- 
sons;  and  a  person  rrcalln  words  or  thinps,  refract* 
assertions,  rexanlji  opinions,  and  abjurci  what  lie  has 
solemnly  professed.  To  repeal,  as  coniinoiily  used, 
means  to  call  back  legally,  and  is  applied  to  a  public 
or  legislative  body  ;  as.  In  repeal  a  law,  or  an  act  of 
Congress.  To  renoke  is  to  call  back  solemnly  ;  as,  to 
reroke  an  edict  or  a  promise;  —  to  annul  a  contract. 
—  See  Abjure. 

RE-CALL',  n.    The  act  or  the  power  of  recalling ; 

revocation.  Milton. 

RE-CALL'A-BLE,  rt.  That  may  be  recalled.  Cfor/te. 

tRE-CALL'Mp.VT,  n  The  act  of  recalling  or  the 
state  of  being  recalled.  Smith. 

Rf-CANT',  r.  a.  [L.  rccanto;  re,  again,  back, 
and  canto,  to  sing.]  [/.  recanted  ;  pp.  ke- 
CAXTtNO,  recanted.]  To  retract,  as  an  opin- 
ion or  declaration ;  to  recall ;  to  revoke ;  to 
annul. 

I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced.  Shut;. 

Syn.  — See  Abjure,  Recall. 

Rfi-CANT',  V.  n.  To  retract  or  revoke  an  opinion 
or  declaration  ;  to  make  a  recantation.  Drydcn. 

RE-CAN-TA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  recanting  ;  re- 
traction, as  of  an  opinion  ;  abjuration.    Sidney. 

Rp-cANT'pR,  n.     One  who  recants.  Shak. 

RE-CA-rA(^'l-TATE,  r.  a.  To  qualify  again. 
"  Recapacitatc  themselves."  Atterbury. 

RE-C.\-PlT'r-LAR,  n.  One  who  recapitulates; 
a  recapitulator.  Golden  Boke. 

RE-CA-PIt'1-LATE  (re-k9-pTt'yii-lat),  r.  a.  [L. 
recapittilo,  recapitvl  itum  ;  re,  again,  back,  and 
capitulum,  a  small  head,  a  chapter,  a  section  ; 
caput,  capitis,  a  head  ;  It.  recapttolare ;  Sp.  re- 
cripitultr;  Fr.  rtrapitu'er.]  [».  recapitilat- 
ED  ;  pp.  recapiti  latino,  recapitilated.] 
To  repeat  the  heads  or  principal  points  of,  as 
of  a  preceding  discourse  or  argument.    Dryden. 

Hylobares  judiciously  and  resentinjrly  recapitulates  your 
main  reasons.  More, 

Syn.  —  See  Repeat. 

RE-CA-PIT-U-LA'TIQ.V,  n.^  [It.  rccapitolazione; 
Sp.  recapittilarion  ;  Fr.  recapitulation.']  The  act 
of  recapitulating ;  a  summing  up  or  entiniera- 
tion  of  the  heads  or  principal  points  of  a  pre- 
ceding discourse,  iSrc.  South. 

RE-CA-pIt'V-lA-TOR,  n.  One  who  recapitulates. 

RE-CA-pTt'1.'.LA-TQ-RY,  a.  Repeating  again  ; 
containing  recapitulation.  Barrow. 

RE-CAP'TION,  m.  [L.  re,  again,  back,  and  cap- 
tio,  a  taking  ;  cnpio,  to  take.l  yfjnw.)  The  act 
of  retaking  one  s  own  goods,  chattels,  wife, 
child,  or  servant,  without  force  or  violence, 
from  a  person  who  has  taken  and  wrongfullv 
keeps  them  ;  reprisal.  BurriU. 


Writ  of  recaption,  a  writ  to  recover  damaice*  aftajnst 
B  person  who,  poiidins  a  replevin  fur  a  former  dia- 
tress,  distrains  again  fur  the  same  rent  or  service 

BurriU. 
RE-cAp'TQR,  n.    One  who  recaptures.    Bouticr. 

RE-CAPT'I  RE  (fg-Wpt'yvr,  24),  n.  The  act  of  re- 
taking ;— particularly  the  recover)-  from  the 
enemy,  by  a  friendly  force,  of  a  prize  ci<ptared 
by  the  former.  Houcier. 

RE-CAPT'VRE  (r«-k»pt'yur),  r.  o.  To  -iipture 
anew ;  to  recover,  as  that  which  has  been  'nken. 

RE-CAR'N|-FY,  r.  a.    To  convert  again  into  flesh. 

I  fell  to  consider  that  the  flesh  whlrh  is  dally  dished  UIWB 
our  tables  is  but  concocted  gnM,  wlUch  1*  rrcumillrd  .n  our 
stoniaclis.  '     Ho^etU. 

RE-cAr'RY,  r.  rt.    To  carry  again ;  to  aurj  h««:k. 

Pigeons  carried  and  reearried  letters.  Walton. 

RE-CAST'  (12),  r.  O.  [t.  BECA8T  ;  pp.  KECASTINO, 
llECAST.] 

1.  To  cast  or  throw  again.  Florio. 

2.  To  cast  or  mould  again  ;  to  remould. 

The  advocates  of  free  inquiry  have  recall  the  annuls  M 
Christian  antiquity.  /{/,,  /;,  ri  ^m. 

3.  To  compute  again  or  a  second  time.  II  nyht. 

R^ICEDE',  r.  «.  [L.  recede  ;  re,  again,  back,  and 
ccdo,  to  go;  It.  receiieie.]  [i.  receded;^/*,  ke- 

CEDIXO,    RECEDED.]      To   KG  or  move  b:!Ck  ;   to 

retreat;  to  retire;  to  withdraw.  Dryden. 

They  had  not  authority  to  recede  fhmi  any  one  pmno- 
siUon.  ClaremloH. 

Syn.  — Bee  Retire. 

Rf-CEIPT'  (r?-s6t').  n.  [L.  reclpio,  reeeptm,  to 
receive  ;  It.  ricelta  ;  Sp.  receta  ;  Fr.  rtcette.] 

1.  The  act  of  receiving;  reception; — admis- 
sion.   "The  rwf//>/ of  a  letter."  Dnjden. 

2.  A  place  of  receiving.  "  The  receipt  of  cus- 
tom." Matt.  ix.  9. 

3.  A  formulary  or  prescription,  as  of  medi- 
cines ;  a  recipe.  Shak.     Pope. 

Every  defect  of  the  mind  mav  have  a  special  reerif*.  Hla- 
tories  make  men  wise:  poets,  witty:  the  matlirmatics,«ubtle> 
natural  philosophy,  deep;  moral,  grave  logic  and  rhetoric, 
able  to  contend.  Bacon, 

4.  An  acknowledgment  in  writing  of  having 
received  a  sum  of  money  or  other  valuable  con- 
sideration ;  an  acquittance.  Johnson. 

5.  (Old  Eny.  Law.)  The  admission  of  a  party 
to  defend  a  suit,  as  of  a  wife  on  default  of  the 
husband  in  certain  cases.  Burrill 

Rg-CEIPT'  (re-88t'),  r.  a.  [i.  receipted  ;  pp. 
RECEIPTING,  RECEIPTED.]  To  give  a  Written 
acknowledgment  for,  as  for  money  or  prtiperty 
received;  to  give  a  receipt  for.  "  The  dinner- 
bills  regularly  receipted."  Punch.  Chandler. 
tfg'  Receipt  is  in  common  use  tui  a  verb  in  lb« 
United  States,  and  it  has  rcreiitlj  ln'cn  introduced  as 
a  verb  in  some  English  dictionaries,  an  those  of 
Craig,  Clarke,  &.c. 

R(;-CEIPT'-BOOK  (r?-set'l>ak),  w.  A  book  con- 
taining receipts.  More. 

R^-CEIPT'MeNT  (-s«t'-),  n.  (Old  Enq.  Law.) 
The  receiving  or  harboring  of  a  felon  knowing- 
ly, after  the  commission  of  a  felony.        Burrill. 

R^-CEIPT'OR  (r?-se'tyr),  »i.  (Law.)  A  person  to 
whom  goods  levied  on  by  a  sheriff  are  delivered 
on  his  agreeing  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  sheriif, 
on  demand,  or  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  execu- 
tion with  costs.  BuriilL 

Rp-CEIPT'-STA.MP,  «.  A  penny  government 
stamp  affixed  to  settled  accounts.      Simmotids. 

R?-CEIV-A-BFL'1-TY,  m.  State  or  quality  of  be- 
ing receivable  ;  rcceivableness.  Daniel  U'ebster. 

Rp-CEI  V'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  received. 

R^-CEIV'.\-BLE-Nf;s.*<,  u.  The  state  or  the  tiual- 
ity  of  being  receivable.  Whitlock. 

R^-CEIVE',  r.  rt.  [L.  recipio;  re,  again,  back, 
and  capio,  to  take  ;  It.  ricerere  ;  Sp.  recebir;  Fr. 
recerotr.]     [t.  received  ;  ^.  keceivi.no,  kB 

CEIVED.J 

1.  To  take ;  to  obtain  ;  to  accept.  "  To  r»- 
ceire  for  himself  a  kingdom."  Luke  xiv.  12. 

Shall  we  rereit-e  good  at  the  hands  of  Ood,  and  shall  we 

not  rrrrire  evil  ?  Jolt  11.  W. 

The  idea  of  solidity  we  rerrire  by  oar  touch.  Xonfo. 

*2.  To  take  into  anv  place  or  state  ;  to  odmit. 
"  He  xvas  receired  up  into  heaven."  Mark  xiv.  19. 
3.  To  hold  ;  to  contain. 
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The  brazen  altar  which  Soloraon  had  made  was  not  able 
<o  reccire  the  burnt  oft'eriiigs.  '2  Chioii.  vii.  7. 

4.  To  take  or  admit  intellectually  ;  to  believe. 
We  hsive  set  it  down  aa  a  law  to  exuinine  things  to  the  bot- 
tom, und  not  receive,  [thcnij  upon  credit.  Bacon. 

5.  To  allow;  to  permit;  to  tolerate.  "Long 
received  cw&toiw."  Hooker. 

6.  To  entertain,  as  a  guest. 

Abundance  fit  to  lionor  and  receive 

Our  heavenly  stranger.  Milton. 

7.  {Law.)  To  take  voluntarily.  Bouvier, 
Syn.  —  To  receioe  and  accept  are  modes  of  taking. 

A  person  takes  whatever  is  in  his  way  ;  he  receives 
tUiit  which  is  offered  or  sent ;  iie  accepts  tlial  whicli 
is  offarod,  if  lie  chooses :  —  lie  receiccs  a  letter,  a  par- 
cel, a  favor,aii  injury, or  an  insult ;  he  accepts  a  pres- 
ent, an  offer,  an  exciise,  or  an  apology  :  —  lie  may  re- 
cntre  a  challenge  or  an  offer,  but  decline  to  accept  it. — 
See  Admit. 

Rp-CErV'pD-NKSS,  n.  General  allowance  or  be- 
lief; reception.  Boyle. 

RP-CEIV'PR,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
ceives :  —  a  p;irtaker  :  —  a  believer.  Taylor. 

2.  {Law.)  A  person  appointed  by  a  court  of 
chancery  or  equity  to  take  possession  of  the 
property  of  a  defendant,  or  of  property  which  is 
the  subject  of  litis  ition,  and  to  hold  the  same 
and  apjjly  the  profits,  or  dispose  of  the  prop- 
erty itself,  under  the  direction  of  the  court:  — 
in  criminal  law,  one  who  receives  stolen  goods 
from  a  thief,  knowing  them  to  be  sto\exi.  Burr  ill. 

3.  {Pneumatics.)  A  glass  vessel  from  which 
the  air  is  exhausted  in  experiments  with  the 
air-pump,  and  in  which  objects  to  be  experi- 
mented on  are  usually  put.  Loo/nis. 

4.  {Chem.)  A  vessel  fitted  to  the  neck  of  a 
retort,  alembic,  &c.,  for  receiving  the  products 
of  distillation  or  sublimation :  —  a  vessel  for 
receiving  and  containing  gases.  Ure. 

Up-CEIV'{NG,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  receives. 

RE-CEL'p-BRATE,  v.  a.  To  celebrate  or  com- 
memorate anew.  B.  Jonson. 

RE-CEL-p-BRA'TION,  n.  A  renewed  celebration 
or  commemoration.  Clarke. 

RE'CgN-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  recent ;  new- 
ness ;  freshness  ;  recentness.  Wiseman. 

Rg-CENSE',  V.  a.  [L.  rccenseo ;  re,  again,  vnd 
censeo,  to  estimate.]     To  review  ;  to  revise,  [h.] 

Sixtus  and  Clemens,  at  a  vast  expense,  had  an  assembly  of 
learned  divines  to  recetise  and  adjust  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

Bentlei). 

Rg-CEN'SION  (re-s6n'shun),  n.     [L.  recensio.] 

1.  Review ;  enumeration ;  numeration  ;  re- 
examination. Mode. 

2.  A  review  of  the  text  of  an  ancient  author 
by  a  critical  editor ;  revisal.  Ed.  Rev. 

E'C^yiT,  a.      [L.  recens,  recentis  ;   It.  recente; 
Sp.  reciente ;  Fr.  recent.] 

1.  Of  late  origin,  existence,  or  occurrence ; 
new;  novel.     " No  reccM^  thing."        Cudworth. 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion  t  mt  those  parts,  where 
Egypt  now  is.  were  formerly  sea,  and  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  that  country  was  recent,  and  formed  out  of  the  mud 
discharged  into  the  neighboring  sea  by  the  Nile.    Woodward. 

2.  Modern.  "Among  all  the  great  and  worthy 
persons  .  .  .  ancient  or  recent."     [ii.]        Bacon. 

3.  Having  new  or  fresh  verdure,  as  in  spring. 
O'er  recent  meads  the  exultant  streamlets  fly.       Thomson. 

4.  New  or  lately  come  ;  late  ;  fresh.      Pope. 

Amphitryon  recent  from  the  nether  spliere.  Lewix. 

5.  {Geol.)  Noting,  or  relating  to,  the  period 
coeval  with  the  human  race. 

That  portion  of  the  post-pliocene  group  which  beloivgs  to 
the  liuniin  epoch, and  which  is  sometimes  called  ?ecc'n<, forms 
a  very  unimportant  feature  in  the  geological  structure  of  the 
earth's  crust.  LijelL 

Syn.  — See  New. 

RE'CgNT-LY,  rt<i.     Lately;  newly;   freshly. 

RE'cpNT-NES9,  n.  Lateness  of  origin  or  occur- 
rence ;  newness  ;  freshness  ;  recency.         Hale. 

RE-CEN'TRE  (re-sen'turt,  v.  a.  To  return  or  re- 
store to  the  centre,     [n.]  Coleridge. 

R?-CEP'TA-CLE  [re-sep't?-kl,  P.  E.  .La.  K.  Sm.  C. 
\Vr.  Wb.  Ash,  Kenrick,  Xares  ;  rgs'ep-tj-kl,  S. 
J.  F. ;  rgs'ep-tii-kl  or  re-sep'tj-kl,  W."],  n.  [L.  re- 
ceptaculum  ;  recepto,  to  receive  ;  L.  reeipio  ;■  It. 
ricettaculo  ;  Sp.  receptnculo  ;  Fr.  roccptacle^ 

1.  A  vessel  or  a  place  into  which  something  is 
received  or  contained  ;  a  receiver  ;  a  recipient. 


RE' 


As  in  a  Tault,  an  ancient  receptacle, 

"Where,  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 

Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  packed.  iS%ait. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  axis  or  support  of  a  flower; 
the  apex  of  the  flower-stalk  : — the  common  ba- 
sis or  support  of  a  head  of  flowers.  Gray. 

jg^g'  The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  the  support 
of  the  tlieca  of  certain  ferns.     Braade. 

Receptacle  of  the  seeds,  (Bot.)  the  part  of  the  ovary 
to  which  the  ovules  are  attached  ;  tlie  placenta. 

tfar"  "  The  pronunciation  re(;'ep-t?-cle  is  by  far  the 
more  fasliionalile,  but  re-ccp't?  cle  more  agreeable  to 
analogy  and  the  ear."  H^alker,  1S04.  —  "The  accent 
used  to  be  on  the  first  syllable."     Smart,  183G. 

RE-CgP-TAC'Li-LAR,  a.     {Bot.)  Pertaining  to  a 

receptacle.  Clarke. 

t  RE(^''5i'-T.^-Ry,  n.     A  thing  received.   Browne. 

Rg-CEr-TI-BIL'l-TV,  n.  Possibility  of  receiving  ; 
receivableness.  Glanvill. 

Rg  CEP'Tj-BLE,  a.  [L.  rcceptibilis.]  That  may 
be  received  ;  receivable.  Parsons. 

Rg-CEP'TION  (re-sep'shiin),  M.  [L.  7-eceptio  ;  re- 
eipio, receptus,  to  receive  ;  It.  riccvimento  ;  Sp. 
recepcion ;  Fr.  reception.] 

1.  The  act  of  receiving,  or  the  state  of  being 
received  ;  receipt ;  admission  ;  acceptance. 

2.  Welcome  or  entertainment,  as  of  a  guest. 

To  consult 
About  the  great  reception  of  their  king, 
Thither  to  come.  Milton. 

3.  Opinion  or  notion  generally  admitted,  [u.] 

Philosophers  who  have  q^uitted  the  popular  doctrines  of 
their  countries  have  fallen  nito  as  extravagant  opinions  as 
even  common  reception  countenanced.  Locke. 

4.  fThe  act  of  regaining;  recovery.    Bacon. 
Syn.  —  Reception  and  receipt,  both  come  from  the 

verb  to  receive;  but  receipt  is  applied  to  things,  recep 
tion  to  persons  or  things.  The  receipt  of  a  letter,  of 
money,  or  of  goods  ;  reception  of  friends  ;  a  warm  or 
cold  reception. 

RP-CEP'T|VE,    a.       [It.  ricettiro ;    Fr.   r^ceptif.] 
Having  the  power  of  receiving  or  admitting. 
The  imaginary  space  is  receptive  of  all  bodies.       Glanvill. 
REtp-pP-TiV'l-Ty,  n.     [Fr.  receptivite .] 

1.  State  or  quality  of  being  receptive.  Fotherby. 

2.  {Med.)  Susceptibility  of  certain  organs  to 
receive  morbific  impressions.  Dunglison. 

RE9'eP-TO-RV,  or  RE-CEP'TO-RY  [r&i'ep-tur-e, 
S.  IF.  J.  F'.  R.  ;  re-sep'to-r?,  P.  K.  Sw.  IVr. 
IVb.],  a.  [L.  receptoritis.]  Generally  admitted 
or  received,     [r.]  Browne. 

R5-CESS'  [re-sgs',  .S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sin.  R. 
C.  O.  W h.  —  Although  all  the  orthoepists  ac- 
cent this  word  on  the  second  syllable,  yet  we 
often  hear  it  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the 
first],  n.  [L.  recessus  ;  recedo,  to  recede ;  It. 
recesso ;  Sp.  receso.] 

1.  The  act  of  receding,  withdrawing,  or  retir- 
ing ;  a  withdrawing ;  recession.        Edw.  Hall. 

2.  A  withdrawing  or  retirement  from  public 
business  or  concerns. 

My  recess  hath  given  them  confidence  that  I  may  be  con- 
quered. King  Cliarles. 

3.  Retreat ;  retirement. 

Fair  Thames  she  haunts,  and  every  neighboring  grove 
Sacred  to  soft  recesa  and  gentle  love.  Prior. 

4.  Remission  or  suspension  of  business  or 
procedure  ;  a  variation  ;  intermission. 

I  conceived  this  Parliament  would  find  work,  with  con- 
venient recesses,  for  the  first  three  years.  King  Charles. 

5.  A  place  of  retirement  or  secrecy  ;  private 
abode ;  seclusion. 

This  hnppy  place,  our  secret 
Recess,  and  only  consolation  left.  Milton. 

6.  Secret  or  abstruse  part.  "  Their  [the  sci- 
ences] difficulties  and  deep  recesses."        Watts. 

7.  A  niche  or  cavity,  as  in  a  wall.       Britton. 

8.  \Gcr.  recess. ]  (//?.?<.)  A  decree  of  the  diet 
of  the  old  German  empire.  •  Aylijfe. 

9.  pi.  {Bot.)  The  void  spaces  or  sinuses  be- 
tween the  lobes  of  leaves.  Lindley. 

R5-CESSED'    (re-sg»t'),   a.      Furnished   with   re- 
cesses or  niches.  P.  Cyc. 
RE-CES'SION  (re-sSsh'un),  n.     [L.  recessio.] 

1.  The  act  of  receding ;  departure ;  retire- 
ment ;  withdrawal ;  retreat ;  retrocession. 

Every  degree  of  recession  from  the  state  of  grace  Christ 
first  put  us  in  is  a  recession  trom  our  hopes.  Jip.  Taylor. 

2.  The  act  of  receding  or  withdrawing  from  a 
claim  or  a  demand.  Barrow. 

3.  A  ceding  back,  as  of  territory.       Bouvier. 


Recession  of  the  equinoxes,  (Jistron.)  precession  <A 
the  equinoxes —  See  Precession.  Brande. 

RE'jCHAB-ItE,  n.  Among  the  ancient  Jews,  one 
o  the  tribe  or  family  of  Kenites,  whom  Jonadab 
the  son  of  Recliab,  bound  to  the  continued  ob- 
servance of  ancient  usages,  prescribing  to  thcin 
several  rules,  the  principal  of  which  were  to 
abstain  from  wine,  from  building  houses  and 
from  planting  vines.  Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7.    Kitto. 

e^g-  "  In  recent  times,  a  branch  of  the  body  called 
teetotalers  lias  assumed  the  name  of  Rcchabitcs." 
Brande. 

RE-CH/VN^E',  i\  a.  [Fr.  ree/taw^rer.]  To  change 
again-  Ijryden. 

RE-CHARGE',  r.  a.     [Fr.  recharger.] 

1.  To  charge  or  accuse  in  return.        Hooker. 

2.  To  charge  again  ;  to  attack  anew.  Drydeii. 
RE-CHAR'TgR,  v.  a.  To  charter  aneV.  Calhotm. 
RE-CIIAR'TpR,  n.  A  renewed  charter.  Clarke. 
t  RE-CHASE',  V.  n.  To  run  back.  Chancer. 
RE-CIlAS'TEN  (re-chas'sn),  v.  a.  To  chasten  again. 
Rp-CHEAT',  n.      [Old  Fr.  recept  or  reeet.]     A 

term  used  by  huntsmen,  for  a  certain  set  of 
notes,  sounded  on  the  horn,  to  call  the  dogs  off 
when  they  have  lost  their  game.  Shak. 

R^-CHEAT'  (re-chet'),  v.  n.  To  blow  or  play  tho 
rccheat.  Drayton. 

RECHERCHE  {r^-shir'sha,),  a.  [Fr.]  Sought  af- 
ter ;  choice  ;  elegant  and  uncommon.     Wright. 

t  RECH'LgSS,  a.     Reckless.      Minsheu.     Nares. 

RE-cn66§E',  V.  a.     To  choose  again.      Johnson. 

t  Re-CID'J-VATE,  V.  n.     To  backslide.  Andrews. 

t  RP-CID-I-VA'TION,  n.  A  falling  back  ;  back- 
sliding; relapse.  Bp.  Hall, 

t  RP-CTd'I-VOUS,  or  REg-l-DI'VOl  S,  a.  [L.  re- 
cidivus,  falling  back  ;  recido,  to  fall  back,  to  re. 
lapse.]  Liable  to  fall  back  or  to  backslide. ZiafVey, 

r£^'1-PE  (res'e-pe),  n.    [L.,  take,  imp.  oi  reeipio.] 

1.  A  medical  prescription.  Dryden. 

2.  A  receipt  for  cooking,  &c.  Sitnmonds. 

RP-CIP'I-AN-GLE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  rccipio,  to 
take,  and  angvlus,  an  angle.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  angles.  Buchanan. 

Rp-CrP'l-EN-CY,  n.  The  act  or  the  power  of  re- 
ceiving  ;  reception.  Bp.  Wilson. 

R^-cTp'I-ENT,  n.     [L.  rccipiens,  receiving.] 

1.  One  who  receives  any  thing ;  a  receiver. 

2.  A  vessel  into  which  any  thing  is  distilled, 
R?-CTp'I-ENT,  a.  Receiving.  Jameson. 
RP-CIP'RO-CAL,  a.     [L.  reciprocus;  It.  ^  Sp.  re- 

eiproco  ;  Fr.  reciproque.] 

1.  Acting  by  turns  ;  alternate.  MiHon. 

2.  Done  by  each  to  the  other  ;  mutual ;  com- 
mutual.     " /Jec/p;-tca^  duties."     S.Richardson. 

3.  Interchangeable.  "  A  definition  reciprocal 
with  the  thing  defined."  \ratts. 

Reciprocal  equation,  {Jilircbra.)  an  equation  which 
remains  unchanged  in  form,  when  the  rcciprocTl  of 
the  unknown  quantity  is  substituted  for  that  <|uantity. 
Darics.  —  Reciprocal  proportion,  {Jlrith.  &■  Jllgrbra.) 
an  expression  applied  to  four  terms  taken  in  order, 
such  that  the  first  has  the  same  ratio  to  tho  second 
tliat  the  fourth  has  to  the  third,  or  such  that  the  ratio 
of  the  first  to  the  second  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  tho 
reciprocal  of  tho  tJiird  to  that  of  tlie  fourtli  j  thus  .5, 
8,24, 15,  form  such  a  proportion,  for  5  :  8  : :  J,-  :  jJj' 
Iliitton.  — Reciprocal  fiiTurcs,  {Oeom.)  two  figures  o' 
tho  same  kind,  as  triangles,  rectangles,  &c.,  so  re- 
lated that  two  sides  of  the  one  may  form  the  ex- 
tremes, and  the  two  corresponding  sides  of  tho  otliel 
the  means,  of  the  same  proportion,  Ilnttov.  —  Recip- 
rocal rectangles,  those  which  have  equivalent  areas, 
because  the  base  h  reciprocally  pro))ortional  to  the 
altitude  and  the  reverse.     Danes. 

R^-CTP'RO-CAL,   n.      1.  t  An  altemacv.     "Cor- 
ruption IS  a  reciprocal  to  generation.'       Bacon, 
2.  {Arith.  &  Algebra.)  The  quotient  arisinfT 
from  dividing  unity  by  any  quantity.    Thus,  the 
reciprocal  of  3  is  } ;  the  reciprocal  of  a  is  -. 

K®=The  reciprocal  of  a  fraction  is  the  denominate 
divided  by  the  numerator,  or  the  fraction  inverten_ 
When  any  quantity  and  its  reciprocal  are  multipliei. 
together,  the  product  is  always  equal  to  unity  or  ok? 
Hutton. 

R5-c!p-RO-cAl'I-TY,  n.  Reciprocalness  ;  inter- 
change ;  reciprocity.  Colertdge. 
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Rg-clP'RQ-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  reciprocal  man- 
ner ;  niumally  ;  interchangeably.  Shnk. 
Rfciiirorulhi  prapnrtiona' ,  noting  Iwnqiiantitie*  Hlicll 
llmf,  Ixilli  Iwing  varialilc,  tho  ratio  (if  the  one  to  the 
reiripnical  «f  the  other  is  coiwtaiit,  —  which  re<iiiire« 
that  their  product  Hhuiild  he  conntant ;  an  in  tlie  «qua- 
tion  i  y  =  m,  r  and  y  are  reciprocally  propurtiunal. 

Dacies. 

up-OlP'RQ-CAL-NfeaS,  n.  Mtitual  return  ;  inter- 
change ;  reciprocality-         Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

Rp-clP'UO-CATR,  V.  n.  [L.  rcciproco,  reciproca- 
tutn ;  re'ciprocus,  reciprocal ;  Sp.  reciprocar ;  Fr. 
r^eiproqtter.]  [t.  ueciprocatei)  ;  pp.  kecip- 
kocati.no,  kecii'UOCATKD.]  To  act  inter- 
changeably ;  to  alternate.  "  The  quick  recipro- 
ctiting  breath."  Dryden. 

RP-ClP'RQ-CATE,  r.  a.  To  interchange;  to  ex- 
change. "  [They]  reciprocate  civilities."  John- 
son.    "  Reciprocated  duties."     Cowper. 

RP-cIp'RQ-CAT-ING,  p.  a.     Alternating. 

Rfcipritrntinf  motion,  {Machinrry.)  a  movement  that 
taken  place  continually  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  same  path  ;  allornatiug  motion.  Bigelow. 

Rg-cTP-RO-cA'TfON,  n.  [L.  rcciprocatio  ;  It.  re- 
ciprocazione ;  Sp.  reciprncacion  ;  Fr.  reciproca- 
tion.] The  act  of  reciprocating ;  interchange  ; 
alternation.  Waterland. 

RfiV-l-PRO^'l-TV  (r5s-?-pr58'?-t?),  n.  [Fr.  re'ct- 
/>ro«  <'■'.] 

1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  recipro- 
cal ;  mutuality  ;  reciprocalness  ;  interchange. 

2.  Reciprocal  obligation  or  right. 

Any  degree  o(  reciprocity  will  prevent  the  pact  fVom  being 
nude.  BUickntoiie. 

Treaty  of  reciprocity,  a  treaty  between  nations 
which  confers  equal  privileges,  as  respecting  customs, 
charges  on  ini|K>rts,  &c.  Simmonds. 

RP-ClP-RQ-COR'NOyS,  a.  \L.reciproctis,  turning 
back  again,  reciprocal,  ana  cornii,  a  horn.]  Hav- 
ing horns  turned  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
those  of  a  ram.  Scott. 

t  Rf-ClP'RQ-COUS,  a.    Reciprocal.  Strype. 

RE-CIR'CyM-CI§E,  V.  a.    To  circumcise  again. 

RE-Ci"§IQN  (r?-Blzh'un,  93),  M.  [h.  recisio  ;  re- 
cido,  to  cut  off.]  The  act  of  cutting  off.  Sherwood. 

Rg-Oi'T.^L,  n.     [From  recite.] 

1.  The  act  of  reciting  ;  rehearsal ;  recitation ; 
repetition.  Waterland. 

2.  Account;  narration;  narrative;  history. 

Pliny  maketh  a  great  recital  of  these.  Hackluijt. 

3.  Enumeration  ;  a  telling  over,    [r.]   Prior. 

4.  {Law.)  In  conveyancing,  the  formal  pre- 
liminary stittement  in  a  deed  or  other  instru- 
ment of  such  deeds,  agreements,  or  matters  of 
fact,  as  are  necessary  to  e.\plain  the  reasons 
upon  which  the  transaction  is  founded: — in 
pleading,  the  statement  of  matter  as  introduc- 
tory to  some  positive  allegation.  Btirrill. 

0.  {Mus.)  Formerly,  a  performance  with  a 
single  voice ;  now,  a  recitative.  Moore. 

Syn.  —  See  Account,  Narration. 

Rft^-J-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  recitafio ;  It.  recitazione ; 
Sp.  recitaeion ;  Fr.  r 'citation.]  The  act  of  recit- 
ing ;  rehearsal  or  repetition  of  something  learned 
or  committed  to  memory.  Hammond. 

Re<;-|-T.5-TiVE'  (r«8-?-t?-t8v'),  n.  [It.  <^  Sp.  reci- 
ttttivo ;  Fr.  recitntif.]  {Mus.)  A  sort  of  musical 
declamation,  used  in  operas,  to  express  S(nne 
action  or  passion,  to  relate  a  story,  or  to  reveal 
a  secret  or  design  :  —  a  musical  piece  or  passage 
in  recitative.  Dwight. 

R£(;"-I-TA-TiVE',  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  performed 
in,  recitative.     "  Itecitatite  music."        Dryden. 

ReV-I-TA-TivE'LY,  ad.     After   the   manner  of 

recitative.  Todd. 

Rh:(:-!-T4-Ti'yb,  n.  [It.]  {Mm.)  Recitative. Pope. 

Rf-ClTE',  r.  a.  [L.  reeito  ;  re,  again,  and  cito, 
to  cite,  to  call ;  It.  rccitare ;  Sp.  recitar ;  Fr.  rc- 
citer.]    [»'.  recited;  />/>.  reciting,  recited.] 

1.  To  repeat,  as  something  learned  or  com- 
mitted to  memory  ;  to  rehearse.  "  Such  as  .  .  . 
rented  verses  in  writing."  Ecclus.  xliv.  5. 

2.  To  narrate  ;  to  relate;  to  tell.         Spenser. 

3.  To  enumerate;  to  tell  over. 

While  Ti-lcphiiii'ii  yoiithfitl  rharm*, 

Hi«  ro»y  iKik  ami  winding  arms, 

With  rndirm  rapture  yon  recite.  Addition. 

Syn.  — Hoe  Repeat. 


Rf-CITE',  r.  n.  To  rehearse  or  repeat  something 
committed  to  memory  ;  to  make  a  recital.  Smart. 

t  R^I-ClTE',  M.     [Fr.  recit.]    Recital.         Temple. 

RP-CIT'^R,  n.    One  who  recites.  Burton. 

r£CK,  v.  a,  [A.  S.  recan,  reccan ;  Old  Dut. 
roekcn  ;  Old  Ger.  ruchen,  to  regard  ;  Dan.  rugte, 
to  take  care  of;  Sw.  rykJa;  Icel.  rcekia;  Old 
Eng.  reche.  —  See  Reckon.]  To  care  for ;  to 
regard;  to  heed;  to  mind.  [Obsolete  or  poet- 
ical.]    "  Not  reckimj  danger.*  Sidney. 

I  reck  aa  little  what  bcttdeth  me 

A>  much  I  wish  all  gmxl  iM-fortunc  yon.  Shak. 

With  that  care  lout, 
Went  all  hia  fear;  of  Uod,  or  hell,  or  worae, 
lie  recked  not.  Millon. 

It  rerk.t,  {imjier^onal,)  it  concerns.  "  Of  night  or 
loneliness  it  recks  me  not."  Milton. 

t  RECK,».  n.  To  care  ;  to  heed  ;  to  mind.  Spenser. 

RfiCK'UlSS,  a.  Careless;  heedless;  rash;  in- 
different.    "  I  am  reckless  what  I  do."       S/iak. 

It  made  the  king  aa  reckless  a»  them  diligent.         Sidneu. 

RfiCK'LpSS-Ly,  ad.  In  a  reckless  manner ;  heed- 
lessly ;  carelessly.  Udal. 

RECK'LPSS-Nfess,  n.  Heedlessness;  careless- 
ness ;  negligence.  Sidney. 

RECK'ON  (r«k'kn),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  recnan,  recan, 
reccean,  to  say,  to  number,  to  reckon  ;  Dut.  rek- 
enen,  to  count,  to  reckon  ;  Ger.  rechnen ;  Dan. 
regne;  Sw.  rtiktia  ;  Icel.  reikna.  —  See  Reck.] 

[t.  reckoned;  pp.   RECKONING,  RECKONED.] 

1.  To  count ;  to  number ;  to  compute ;  to 
calculate ;  to  enumerate. 

The  priest  shall  reckon  unto  him  the  money.     Lev.  xxvii.  18. 

I  reckoned  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  ouLtidc  of 

the  church.  Addison. 

2.  To  account ;  to  esteem ;  to  regard ;  to  es- 
timate ;  to  repute.  "  Him  I  reckon  not  in  high 
estate."  Milton. 

RECK'ON  (rSk'kn),  v.  n.  1.  To  compute  ;  to  cal- 
culate ;  to  estimate. 

When  he  had  begun  to  reckon,  one  was  brought  unto  him 
which  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents.  JIatt.  xviii.  24. 

2.  To  give  or  render  an  account.  "  All  flesh 
shall  rise  and  reckon."  Sandys. 

3.  To  think ;  to  suppose  ;  to  guens ;  to  con- 
jecture.    [Local,  Eng.,  and  colloquial,  U.  S.] 

Brockett.    Halliwell.    Pickering. 

To  reckon  for,  to  pay  a  penalty  for.  "  If  tliey  fail 
in  their  liounden  duty,  they  shall  reckon  for  it  one 
day."  Sanderson.  —  To  reckon  on,  or  upon,  to  lay  de- 
pendence or  stress  on.  "  You  reckon  upon  losing  your 
friend's  kindness."  Temple. —  To  reckon  leith,  to  set- 
tle an  account  with.  "  Before  we  reckon  tcitk  your 
several  loves."  Skak.  —  To  call  to  punishment.  "God 
suffers  the  most  grievous  sins  of  particular  persons  to 
go  unpunished  in  this  world,  tecause  his  justice  will 
have  another  opportunity  to  meet  and  reckon  with 
them."     TiUotson. 

a^g-  "  To  reckon  is  used  in  some  of  tho  Southern 
States  as  to  ;fuegs  is  in  the  Northern."  Pickering. 
"  I  reckon,  I  guess,  are  idiomatic  in  Devonshire." 
Palmer.  "  To  reckon,  to  suppose  ;  to  conjecture  ;  to 
conclude  ;  as,  '  I  reckon  he  Ml  come.'  "  Brockett,  The 
provincial  use  in  some  parts  of  England,  with  respect 
to  this  word,  is  the  same  as  the  colloquial  use  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  i^tate3. 

Syn. —  See  Calculate. 

RECK'ON-gR  (rSk'kn-er),  n.     One  who  reckons. 

RECK'ON-Ing  (rSk'kn-Ing),  m.  1.  Act  or  process 
of  counting  or  computing  ;  computation. 

2.  Account,  as  between  debtor  and  creditor. 
"  Canst  thou  their  reckonings  keep."       Sandys. 

There  was  no  rrckoning  made  with  them  of  the  inonev 
delivered  into  their  hand.  2  A7h(;«  xxii.  i. 

3.  Money  charged  by  a  host ;  charge.  Addison. 

So  comes  a  reckoning  when  the  banquet 's  o'er.  Gati. 

4.  Estimation  ;  esteem ;  account. 

You  make  no  farther  rerknnina  of  it  [beauty]  than  of  an 
outward,  fudin*  benefit  nature  tiestowed.  Sidurij. 

Dead  reckoning,  {.Vaut.)  the  method  of  determining 
the  place  of  a  ship  from  a  record  kept  of  the  courses 
sailed,  and  the  distance  made  on  each  course.  Daries. 

Syn. —  See  Account. 

RftCK'ON-lNG-BOOK  (rek'kn-Tng-bak),  «.  A  book 
in  which  money  received  and  expended  is  set 
down.  Johnson. 

R^-CLAIM'  (r^-klSm'),  r.  a.  [L.  reclamo ;  re, 
again,  back,  and  clamo,  to  call  loudly ;  It.  re- 
cTamare  ;  Sp.  rcrhmar  ;  Fr.  rrclamrr.']  [i.  re- 
claimed; pp.  reclaiming,  RECLMMKDri 

1.  To  call  back  ;  to  recall,     [r.]         Holland. 


The  headitrong  hone*  hurri«d  Octariua . . .  aUnit.  aB^ 
were  deaf  to  his  rtctaiiMMu  them.  iMyiUm. 

2.  To  call  back  from  error  or  vice ;  to  reform. 

It  Is  the  intention  of  Providence,  In  all  the  rarious  rzprc*> 
•ions  of  lii«  giMMlneM.  to  reclaim  mankind.  Hogert. 

3.  To  restore  or  reduce  to  order,  or  to  the 
state  desired  ;  to  correct.  Baton. 

Much  labor  is  re<iuirrd,  in  tree*,  to  tame 

Their  wild  disorder,  and  In  ranks  reclaim.       Drgdem. 

4.  To  reduce  or  bring  from  a  wild  to  a  tame 
state  ;  to  tame.  "  Are  not .  .  •  lions,  tisers,  and 
bears  reclaimed  by  good  usage  ?"     L'  Estrange. 

5.  To  recover  ;  to  regain. 

So  shall  the  Briton-blood  their  crown  again  reclaim.  Sfienter. 

6.  In  feudal  custom,  to  pursue  and  recall,  at 
a  vassal  who  had  gone  to  live  in  another  place 
without  his  lord's  permission.        London  Eticy. 

7.  (Laic.)  To  demand  to  be  letumed  or  re- 
stored. Bourier. 

Syn. —  Reclaim  a  man  from  vice  ;  reform  had  hab- 
its ;  recorer  lost  property  or  character ;  correct  erron  ; 
tame  wild  animals. 

R^-CLAim',  v.  n.    To  exclaim  ;  to  cry  out-  Pope. 

t  R5-CLAIM',  n.  Recovery :  —  reformation.  Hales. 

Rf:-CLAlM'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  reclaimed; 
recoverable.  Cockbum. 

R^-CLAim'ANT,  n.  One  who  contradicts  or  re- 
monstrates,    [r.]  Waterland. 

R5-CLAiM'|NG,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  reclaims. 

Rf-CLAlM'L^SS,  o.     That  cannot  be  reclaimed. 

r£C-LA-MA'TIQN,  «.  [It.  reclamasione ;  Sp.  re- 
clamacion  ;  Fr.  reclamation.]  The  act  of  re- 
claiming, or  the  state  of  being  reclaimed  ;  re- 
covery. Bp.  Hall. 

RE-CLASP',  v.  a.    To  clasp  again.  Paley. 

r£c'LI-NATE,  a.  (^Bot.)  Noting  parts  of  the 
flower  or  of  the  foliage  which  are  bent  down 
upon  their  stalk.  Lindley. 

Rfec-H-NA'TION,  n.  L  The  act  or  the  state  of 
reclining.  Johnson. 

2.  { Dialling.')  The  angle  by  which  the  plane 
of  a  dial  inclined  to  the  horizon  deviates  from  a 
vertical  position.  Hutlon. 

3.  {Surg.)  A  mode  of  operating  for  the  cata- 
ract, which  consists  in  applying  the  needle  to 
the  anterior  surface  and  aepressing  it  into  the 
vitreous  humor  in  such  a  manner  that  the  front 
surface  of  the  cataract  is  the  upper  one,  and  it» 
back  surface  the  lower  one.  Dunglison. 

Rf-CLINE',  V.  a.  [L.  reclino ;  re,  again,  back, 
and  clino  (Gr.  k'/Avui),  to  lean  ;  It.  reclinare ;  Sp 
recUnar;  Fr.  r^cliner.]  [i.  reclined  ;  pp.  re- 
clining, reclined.]  To  lean  back ;  to  lean 
sideways  or  to  one  side.  Addison. 

The  mother 
Xeeliiied  her  dying  head  upon  his  breast.  Dryden. 

RE-CLTne',  r.  n.  To  lean  ;  to  be  recumbent;  to 
rest  or  repose. 

She  ceased,  and  on  a  lilied  bank  reclined.  aWinshHe. 

Rg-CLINE',  a.     [L.  reclinis.] 
ture;  reclining,     [r.] 

R?-CLf  NED'  (-klind'),  rt.  {Bot.)  Turned  or  curved 
downward ;  nearly  recumbent.  Gray 

Rg-CLiN'jlR,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  re 
clines. 

2.  A  dial  whose  plane  reclines  from  a  vertical 
position ;  reclining  dial.  Hutton. 

Rp-CLiN'ING,  a.  {Bot.)  Falling  gradually  back 
from  the  perpendicular,  as  the  branches  of  the 
banian  tree  :  — recumbent.  Lindley. 

Reclining  dial,  (Dialling.)  a  dial  wboM  ;>lane  is  in- 
clined to  the  vertical  line  which  p«i>8<>«  through  ita 
centre.  Dvriet  If  Petk 

RE-CL6§E'  (r6-kl«z'),  r.  a.  To  close  again.  Pope. 

Rf-ClX'DE',  r.  rt.      [1..  recludo,  to   open.]     To 

unclose  ;  to  open,     [r.]  Pope. 

RE-CM"sE'  [r?-kias',  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R.  ni>.],  rt.  [Fr.  recltis  ;  reelnre  (L.  recludo), 
to  shut  up  ;  to  sequester.]  Shut  up;  secluded i 
sequestered  ;  retired  ;  solitar)'.  Prior. 

I  all  the  livelong  day- 
Consume  in  meditation  de«p,  reeimt 
Tnan  human  converae.  PkilifM. 

R5-CM"'SE',  n.  1.  A  person  who  lives  in  retire- 
ment or  seclusion  from  the  world  ;  a  hermit. 

This  must  be  the  infrrencc  of  a  rrc/i».«r,  that  r«,nver»ed 
only  with  his  own  meditatinna.  Area*  t^  t^r.  Pirlp, 


In  a  leaning  pos- 
Mibon. 
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2.  (Ecci.)  One  of  a  class  of  religious  persons 
■who  lived  as  hermits  in  single  cells,  generally 
attached  to  monasteries.  Brande. 

tRp-CLU^E',  V.  a.     To  shut  up.  Donne. 

RP-CLUSK'LY,  ad.  In  retirement;  like  a  recluse. 

Rg-CLiiSE'NgSS,  71.  Retirement;  seclusion  from 
the  world  ;  reclusion.  Feltham. 

Rp-CL0'§ION  (re-klu'zhun),  n.  [Fr.]  The  state 
of  a  recluse ;  seclusion  ;  retirement.     Johnson. 

R5-CLU'S|VE,  «.  Affording  seclusion  or  retire- 
ment from  the  world.  Shak. 

R^-CLU'SO-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  7-eclusorium.'\  A 
hermitage.    *  Bntton. 

RE-CO-Ag-U-LA'TIOX,  71.  A  second  coagulation. 
"This  salt .  .  .  upon  its  recoaffulation.'      Boyle. 

RE-COAST',  V.  a.  To  coast  again  ;  to  sail  again 
near  or  along  the  coast  of.  Chrke. 

t  RE-C6CT',  V.  a.  [L.  recoqtio,  recoctus.]  To  cook 
or  vamp  up  again.  Bp.  Taylor. 

RE-Cf)C"nO.\,  n.  A  second  or  new  coction  or 
preparation.  Scrope, 

REC-0«-NT"TI0N  (rek-og-nlsh'un),  n.  [L.  recog- 
nitio ;  It.  ricogmzione  ;  Sp.  reconocimietUo ; 
Ft.  rpcognitioH.\ 

1.  The  act  of  recognizing,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing recognized ;  renovation  of  knowledge. 

The  lives  of  such  saints  UaA.  at  tlie  time  of  their  yearly 
memorials,  solemn  recos/tntiou  iu  the  cliurch  of  God.  Ilooker. 

2.  Acknowledgment;  avowal;  confession. 

The  Israelites,  in  Mjses's  daj's,  were  redeemed  out  of 
Egypt,  in  memory  and  recognition  wlicreof  they  were  com- 
manded to  observe  the  weekly  Sul)')ath.  iVhile. 

3.  (Law.)  An  acknowledgment  that  some- 
thing which  has  been  done  by  one  man  in  the 
name  of  another  was  done  by  authority  of  the 
latter.  Bouvier. 

II  Rp-Cf)G'NI-T()R,  n. ;  pi.  re-c6g'ni-tor§.  (Law.) 
A  jury  empanelled  on  an  assize ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause they  acknowledge  a  disseizin  by  their  ver- 
dict. Whishaw. 

Re-COG'N{-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  recognition. 

REC-OG-Nl'ZA-BLE,  or  Rp-COG'NJ-ZA-BLE  [re- 
k5g'iie-zsi-bl,  Ja.  B. ;  re-kon'e-zfi-bl,  K.  Wb. ;  r6k'- 
og-ni-z?-hl,  Sm.  C],  a.  That  may  be  recognized 
or  acknowledged.  Johnson. 

II  RP-C6g'N|-ZANCE  [re-k8s'ne-zaiis,  W.  J.  F. 
Sm.;  re-kSii'e-zans,  S.  P.  K.  Wb.;  re-k8g'ne- 
zSiis  or  re-k8n'e-z5n8,  Ja.],  n.  [Fr.  reconnciis- 
sance^     [Written  aXso  reco  inisance.'] 

1.  Recognition;  acknowledgment.      Hooker. 

2.  (Law.)  An  obligation  of  record,  entered 
into  before  a  court,  or  officer  duly  authorized, 
with  a  condition  to  do  some  act,  therein  speci- 
fied, required  by  law,  as  to  keep  the  peace,  to 
pay  a  debt,  &c. :  —  in  old  practice,  an  assize, 
or  the  inquisition  or  verdict  of  an  assize.  CoweU. 

e^^^ln  the  general  sense,  the  o-  is  sounded;  in 
professional  le;;al  use,  it  is  usually  sunk."     Smart. 

RP-COG-Nl-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  recognizing; 
recognizance ;  recognition.  Blackstone. 

II  RfeO'OG-NIZE,  or  REC'OG-NI§E  [rSk'og-nIz,  W. 
J.  F.  J  I.  K.  Sm. ;  re-kog-niz',  S. ;  r6k'on-Iz,  P. 
Wl).: — sometimes  incorrectly  pronounced  r?- 
kSg'nT/.],  V.  a.  [L.  recojnosco;  re,  again,  and 
cognosco,  to  know ;  It.  riconoscere ;  Sp.  7-eco- 
nocer;  Yr.  reconnaHre.']     \i.  iiecogxized  ;  pp. 

KECOGNIZINO,  RECOGNIZED.] 

1.  To  know  again ;  to  call  again  to  linowl- 
edge  ;  to  recover  the  knowledge  of. 

Then  first  he  recofmized  the  ethereal  truest; 

Wonder  end  joy  alternate  tire  his  hreiisL  Poiye. 

2.  To  avow  or  confess  knowledge  of;  to  ac- 
knowledge ;  to  own. 

Speak,  vassal!  recognize  thy  sovereign  queen.        Ilarle. 

3.  tTo  review;  to  reexamine. 

Hoflrever  theii  catwes  speed  in  your  tribunals,  Christ  will 
recoffiitze  them  at  a  greater.  South. 

SS-  With  respect  to  the  orthography  of  this  class 
of  words,  recBiptize  or  recos'nisr,  rpr.o<rnizance  or  re- 
cosniiance,  &,c.,  good  usase,  as  well  as  the  dictiona- 
ries, is  nnioh  d-vided,  and  both  modes  may  be  said  to 
be  well  authorized  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish dictionaries  seem  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
use  of  s. 

Syn.  —  We  recognize,  a  person  whom  we  have  be- 
fore known  ;  we  acknowlrdire  a  favor  received.  Rec- 
orrtn-e  an  old  friend  ;  acknowledcre  a  just  claim  ;  avow 
principles;  ciitfess  faults  ;  own  mistakes. 


hEu'QG-NlZE,  or  REC'OG-Nl§E,  V.  n.    (Law.) 

1.  To  enter  a  recognizance.  Phillips. 

2.  To  examine,  try,  or  inquire  so  as  to  know. 
**  The  assize  came  to  recognize  if,"  &c.,  were  the  first  words 

of  the  record  of  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin.  Burrilt. 

II  Rg-COG-Nl-ZEE',  n.  (Law.)  A  person  to  whom 
one  is  bound  by  recognizance.  Bouvier. 

II  REC'OG-NIZ-gR,  n.  A  recognizor.  S/ia/tesbury. 

II  R^-COG-NI-ZOR  (130),  n.  (Law.)  One  who  en- 
ters into  a  recognizance.  Whishaw. 

R^-CoIL',  v.  n.  [It.  rinculare,  from  L.  re,  again, 
back,  and  cuius,  the  fundament;  Sp.  recular; 
Fr.  redder.  — Old  Eng.  recule.^    [i.  kecoiled  ; 

pp.  KECOILING,    UECOILED.] 

1.  To  move,  rush,  or  fall  back,  in  consequence 
of  resistance ;  to  rebound. 

The  blow  recoils,  and  hurts  me  while  I  strike.    Dryden. 

2.  To  retire  ;  to  retreat ;  to  withdraw.  Milton. 

The  lawyer  to  his  chamber  doth  recoil: 

For  he  hath  now  no  business  at  the  bar.  Drauton. 

3.  To  shrink;  to  falter;  to  fail.  "Nature 
will  still  recoil."  Tillotson. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil 

In  au  imperial  charge.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Rebound. 

f  Rg-COIL',  V.  a.     To  drive  back.  Spenser. 

Rg-COIL',  n.  1.  The  act  of  recoiling;  a  rushing 
or  falling  back ;  resilience.  Browne. 

2.  (Physics.)  The  resilience  or  flying  back- 
wards of  a  body,  especially  a  firearm,  by  reason 
of  the  expansive  force  of  the  gases,  suddenly 
generated  by  explosion,  acting  on  the  gun  as 
well  as  on  the  ball.  Hiitton. 

R5-CoTl'5R,  n.     One  who  recoils  or  falls  back. 

RP-COIl'ING,  n.  The  act  of  springing  or  falling 
back  ;  recoil ;  resilience.  South. 

R?-COIL'|NG-LY,  ad.     With  recoil.  Huloet. 

R^l-COtL'MpNT,  n.   A  recoiling  or  rushing  back ; 

recoil,     [ii.]  Hammond. 

RE-COIN',  V.  a.    To  coin  anew.  Addison. 

RE-COIN'AQrE,  n.  1.   Act  of  coining  anew.  Bacon. 

2.  Something  coined  anew. 
RE-COIN'JgR,  n.     One  who  recoins. 
REC-OL-LECT',  t'.  a.      [L.   recolligo,   recollectus; 

re,  again,  and  colligo,  to  collect ;  con,  together, 

and  lego,  to  select ;  It.  raccogliere ;  Sp.  recoger ; 

Fr.  reeueillir.] 

1.  To  recall  or  bring  back  to  mind  or  memory  ; 
to  remember.  "  Recollect  all  the  particulars 
and  circumstances."  Cowley. 

Recollect,  every  day,  the  things  seen,  heard,  or  read,  which 
make  any  addition  to  your  understanding.  Watls. 

2.  To  recover  to  reason,  or  composure. 

The  Tyrian  queen 
Admired  his  fortunes,  more  admired  the  man. 
Then  recollected  stood.  Dryden. 

KE-COL-LECJT',  v.  a.  \i.  KECOI.LECTED  ;  pp.  ke- 
COLLEOTING,  KECOLi.ECTEi).]  To  gather  or  col- 
lect again.  "  The  Lord's  hand  shall  recollect 
these  ashes."  Donne. 

God  will  one  day  raise  the  dead,  recollecting  our  scattered 
ashes,  and  rearing  our  dissolved  frame.  Barrow. 

REC'OL-LECT,  n.  A  monk  of  a  reformed  order 
of  Franciscans  ;  —  written  also  recollet.  Weever. 

REC-OL-LEC'TION,  n.  The  act,  process,  or  power 
of  recollecting  or  of  recalling  to  mind  ;  remem- 
brance ;  reminiscence  ;  memory.  "  A  recollec- 
tion of  the  actions  of  the  day.'  Bp.  Taylor. 

liecollection  is  when  nn  idea  is  sought  after  by  the  mind, 
and,  with  pain  and  endeavor,  found,  and  brought  again  in 
view.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Memory. 

REC-OL-LEC'TjVE,  a.  Having  power  to  recol- 
lect. Smart. 

RKC'OI.-LET,  n.  [Sp.  recoleto ;  Fr.  r.'cnlM.']  A 
monk  of  a  reformed  order  of  Franciscans;  — 
written  also  recollect.  Brande. 

RE-C6L-0-N|-ZA'TI0N,  n.  A  second  or  renewed 
colonizition.  Everett. 

RE-COL'0-NIZE,  v.  a.  To  colonize  anew.  P   Cyc. 

I  RE-COM-Rl-NA'TION,  n.     A  new  or  second  com- 
bination. Wright. 
RE-COM-BINE'.  v.  a.    To  combine  again.    Cartw. 

RE-c6m'FORT,  (-kum'-),  v.  a.     1.  To  comfort  or 

console  again.  Sianey. 

2.  To  give  new  strength   or  fertility  to,   as 

land,     [k.]  Bacon. 


t  RE-c6m'FORT-LESS,  a.     Comfortless.  Spenser. 

tRE-COM'FORT-URE,   n.     Renewal  of  comfort  • 

a  recomforting.  Shak 

RE-COM-MENCE',  v.  a.     [Fr.  recommencer.]     To 

commence  anew  ;  to  begin  again.  Cook. 

RE-COM-MENCE',  v.  n.     To  commence  again  ;  to 

make  a  new  beginning.  Howell. 

RE-COM-MENCE'M^NT,  n.   A  commencemert  or 

beginning  again.  Johnson. 

REC-OM-MEND',  v.  a.     [Fr.   recom.mander .]     [i. 

RECOMMENDED  ;  pp.    RECOMMENDING,    RECOM- 
MENDED.] 

L  To  commend  or  praise  to  another;  to  de- 
clare  worthy  of  esteem,  trust,  or  favor. 

Maicenas  recommended  Virgil  and  Horace  to  AuB-ustus 
whose  praises  liclpcd  to  make  him  popular  while  ahvc,  and 
alter  his  death,  have  made  him  precious  to  posterity.  Z>cj«/c,il 

2.  To  make  or  render  acceptable. 


A  decent  boldness  ever  meets  with  friends; 
Succeeds,  and  e'en  a  stranger  recomiiieyulf. 


Pope. 


3.  To  commit  with  prayers  ;  to  commend. 

They  had  been  recommended  to  the  grace  of  God.  Ads  xiv.  20. 

Syn.  —  See  Commend. 

REC-OM-MEND'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  he  recom- 
mended ;  worthy  of  recommendation.  Glamill. 

REC-OM-MEND'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Worthiness  of 
being  recommended.  More. 

r£C-OM-MEND'A-BLY,   ad.      So    as   to   deserve 

recommendation.     '  Sherwood. 

REC-OM-MfN-DA'TrON,  n.  [Fr.  reconwmndation.] 

1.  The  act  of  recommending,  or  declaring 
worthy  of  esteem,  trust,  or  favor  ;  approval. 

2.  Esteem  ;  favor  ;  consideration,     [r.] 

It  [the  burjing  of  the  dead]  hath  always  been  had  in  an 
extraordinary  recommendation  amongst  the  ancients.  Aorth. 

3.  That  which  recommends  or  gains  favor. 

Poplicola's  doors  were  opened  on  the  outside,  to  save  the 
people  even  the  common  civility  of  asking  entrance;  where 
misfortune  was  a  powerful  recommendation,  and  where  want 
itself  was  a  powerful  mediator.  Dryden. 

t  REC-OM-MEN'DA-TIVE,  n.  That  which  recom- 
mends ;  a  recommendation.  Jodrell. 

REC-OM-MEN'DA-TO-RY,  a.  That  recommends  ; 
commending  to  another.  Swift. 

REC-OM-MEND'5R,  n.     One  who  recommends. 

RE-COM-MIT',  V.  a.  To  commit  anew.  Clarendon. 

RE-COM-MIt'M^NT,  n.  A  second  or  new  com- 
mitment ;  recommittal.  Ash. 

RE-COM-MIT'TAL,  n.  A  new  or  second  commit- 
tal ;  recommitment.  Gent.  Mig. 

RE-COM-MU'NI-CAtE,  v.  a.  To  communicate 
anew.  Clarke. 

RE-COM-pAcT',  v.  a.    To  join  anew.         Donm. 

t  REC-OM-l>5N-SA'TION,  n.  Recompense.  Huloet. 

REC'OM-PENSE,  v.  a.  [It.  ricompensare,  from  L. 
re,  again,  back,  and  conipenso,  to  weigh,  to  com- 
pensate ;   Sp.   reconipensar;    Fr.   r<'Comptns(r.'\ 

\i.  RECOMPENSED  ;  pp.  RECOMPENSING,  RECO.M 
PENSED.] 

1.  To  give  or  return  an  equivalent  to ;  to  re- 
pay ;  to  requite  ;  to  reward  ;  to  compensate  ;  to 
remunerate  ;  to  satisfy.  "  The  righteous  shall 
be  reco?npenscd."  Pror.  xi.  31. 

According  to  the  cleanness  of  my  hands  hath  he  recom- 
pensed me.  a  Sam.  xxi.  21. 

2.  To  make  up  by  something  equivalent ;  to 
make  amends  for ;  to  redress  ;  to  reimburse. 

lie  is  long  ripening;  but  then  his  maturity,  and  the  com- 
plement thereof,  recom;ienseth  the  slowness  of  his  matu- 
ration. JIale. 

3.  To  redeem;  to  pay  for.  "To  recompense 
the  trespass."  Mum.  v.  8. 

Syn.  —  See  Satisfy. 

REC'OM-PENSE,  v.  n.  To  make  amends,  recom 
pense,  or  return,     [r.]  Chaiwer- 

REC'OM-PENSE,  n.     [^Fr.  recompense.'] 

1.  A  return  or  equivalent  for  something  given, 
done,  or  suffered;  compensation;  remunera- 
tion ;  amends  ;  satisfaction  ;  reward.  Shak. 

Wise  men  thought  the  vast  advantage  from  their  learning 
and  integrity  an  ample  recom/ieTise  for  any  inconvenienoe 
from  their  passion.  Clarendon. 

2.  Requital ;  retribution.  "  To  me  belong- 
eth  vengeance  and  recompe}ise."Deuf.xxxu.  35. 

Syn.  —  See  Compensation,  Retribution. 
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t  Rftc-QM-PfeNSE'MgNT,  n.  Recompense ;  com- 
pensation. Fubijan. 

B£c-QM-p6N8'5R,  n.  One  who  recompenses.  Fox. 

RE-CQM-IMLE',  V.  a.    To  compile  again  or  anew. 

KE-COM-I'ILE'M?NT,  M.  A  second  or  new  com- 
pilation. Bacon. 

BE-CQM-I'O^E',  f.  a.     \Yr.  recovtposer.^ 

1.  To  compose,  qmct,  or  tranquillize  anew. 
"  Till  by  music  he  was  recomposed."  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  To  compose,  form,  or  adjust  anew.  Boyle. 

RE-CQM-POij'ER,  n.  One  who  rccomposes.  More. 

RE-C6M-I'9-§I"TI0N  (-zlsli'vn),  n.  Act  of  re- 
composing;  a  new  composition.  Johnson. 

RftC-QX-CIL'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  reconciliable.]  That 
may  be  reconciled;  placable.  Nelson. 

RfiC-ON-CIL'A-BLE-Nftss,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  reconciled.  Hatnmond. 

R£c-Q\-ClL'A-BLY,arf.  In  a  reconcilable  manner. 

RftC'QN-Cf  LE,  V.  a.  [L.  reconcilio ;  re,  aj^ain, 
back,  and  conciUo,  to  brins  together  ;  It.  ricon- 
ciUare;   Sp.  reroncUiar;    Fr.  rt-concilier.']      [i. 

UECONCII.KI)  ;  po.  IIKCOXCILIXO,  HKCOXCILEU.] 

1.  To  bring  back  or  restore  to  agreement, 
concord,  or  favor ;  to  conciliate  anew. 

Oo  thy  way ;  first  be  ivconrilcd  to  thy  brother.       3latt.  v.  24. 

Ton  that  were  sometime  alienated,  anrl  enemies  in  your 

mind,  by  wiclted  worlcs,  yet  now  lie  liath  lecoucileil.  Col.  i. '21. 

2.  To  make  to  be  consistent  or  suitable.  Pope. 

The  great  men  amoni?  the  ancients  understood  how  to  rec- 
oncile manual  labor  with  affuirs  of  state.  Locke. 

3.  To  bring  to  acquiescence  or  submission; 
as,  "  To  be  reconciled  to  one's  fortune." 

4.  To  adjust  or  settle,  as  differences.  Wright. 

5.  t  To  purify  ;  to  purge;  to  cleanse.  Puller. 

6.  t  To  reestablish ;  to  reconfirm. 

Into  her  Imlings  to  repair  n  while 

To  rest  thentselves,  and  grace  to  reconcile.       Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  Conciliate. 
t  Rftc'0.\-CII.E,  V.  n.    To  become  reconciled. 

Your  thoughts,  though  much  startled  at  first,  reconcile 
to  it.  A'ti).  Sancrofl. 

Rf:c'ON-(MLE-Mp.\T,  n.   Reconciliation.  Milton. 

RfiC'ON-CIL-pR,  w.     One  who  reconciles.      Fell. 

RJ:c-QN-cTL-|-A'TFON,  n.  [L.  reconciliatio  ;  It. 
ricoHciliizione  ;  Sp.  reconciliacion  ;  Fr.  recon- 
ciliation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  reconciling,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing reconciled ;  return  to,  or  renewal  of,  con- 
cord, agreement,  or  favor  ;  pacification. 

Niela*  . . .  devised  what  means  he  might  use  to  bring  Sparta 
■nd  Athens  to  reconciliation  again.  ^ort/i. 

2.  Agreement,  as  of  things  apparently  oppo- 
site or  inconsistent ;  harmony. 

A  clear  and  easy  reconciliation  of  those  seeming  inconsis- 
tencies of  Scripture.  Jiogert. 

3.  Atonement ;  expiation. 

A  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest,  in  things  )>ertainlng 
to  (Jod,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 

//eh.  ii.  17. 

RftC-QN-ClL'I-A-TO-RY,  o.  Tending  to  reconcile. 
"  The  rtconciliatory  papers."  Bp.  flail. 

RE-cr)X-r)eN-SA'TI9N,  n.  A  second  or  renewed 
condensation.  Clarke. 

RE-C0N-D£N8E',  v.  a.  To  condense  anew.  Boyk. 

RfeCpN-nlTE,  or  R^-C^N'DITE  [r6k'on-dIt,  IV.  .T. 
Ja.C.  \Vr.  \Vh.;  rfi-kim-dlt',  .S.  K.;  r^-kSii'dit,  P. 
Sm.  R.;  rek'on-dit  or  r?-k6n'dii,  F.],  a.  [L.  re- 
conditus ;  recondo,  to  lay  up,  to  hoard ;  re, 
again,  and  condo,  to  lay  up  ;  It.  if  Sp.  reroiid.to  ] 

1.  Hidden  :  secret ;  abstruse  ;  obscure. 

This  was  the  recondite  sense  of  .Moses's  wonls.      Up.  Hull. 

2.  Profound.     "  Recondite  sttidics."     Felton. 

^f-"nr.  Johnson.  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Bar- 
clay, Mr.  Naren,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Frv,  and  Entick  ac- 
cent this  word  on  the  second  syllable  ;  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Bailey,  on  the  last ;  and  Fenninp,  only,  on  the 
first.  But,  notwithstandins  so  many  authorities  are 
against  ino,  I  a^n  iniirh  deceived  If  the  analogy  of  pro- 
Pi]ncla(lon  Iip  not  decidedly  in  favor  of  that  accentu- 
ation which  I  have  iiiven.  We  have  but  few  instances 
in  ;lie  InnKnage,  where  we  receive  a  word  from  the 
Latin  by  droppinit  a  svllahle,  that  we  do  not  remove 
the  accent  higher  than  the  original.  Thus,  recondite, 
derived  from  rreondUu-t,  may  with  as  much  propriety 
remove  the  .nccent  from  the  long  penultimate  as  car- 
buntJr  from  earhuneuiiLf,  calumnvi  from  ealumnia,  detri- 
mmt  from  (/rtrtmrnCitm,  innnrenry  from  inuocetttia,  con- 


troremy  from  eontrorersia,  and  a  thousand  others. 
The  word  incondite  must  cvrlaiuly  follow  the  fortuneH 
of  the  present  word  ;  and  we  liiid  those  orthoepJHts 
who  have  the  word  accent  it  as  they  do  recondite  — 
Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  last  syllable,  but  .Mr.  Penning  iii- 
cunsistontly  on  the  second."     fValker. 

Rg-OON'DI-TQ-RY,  n.  A  storehouse;  a  reposi- 
tory ;  a  depository,     [ii.]  Maunder. 

RE-CQN-dOcT',  v.  a.  To  conduct  again  or  back. 
"A  guide  to  reconduct  thy  steps."  Dryden. 

RE-CQN-bOc'TIQN,  n.  [L.  reconduco,  reconduc- 
tus,  to  hire  anew.]  {Law.)  The  renewing  of  a 
former  lease.  Bouvier. 

RE-CQN-FfRM',  I',  a.    To  confirm  anew. 

RE-CON-JoTn',  r.  a.    To  join  anew.  Boyle. 

RE-CON'NING,  n.  The  act  of  conning  or  know- 
ing again.  Hobbes. 

RE-C6jv'JV0ISSJjvCE  ',  n.  [Old  Fr. ;  Fr.  recon- 
naissance.'] A  reconnoitring  or  examination  of 
a  tract  of  country  preparatory  to  the  march  of 
an  army,  the  location  of  a  railroad,  canal,  &c., 
or  for  other  purposes ;  a  preliminary  or  rough 
survey.  P.  Cyc.     Stocquekr. 

REC-ON-NoI'TRE  (r6k-oH-ol'tyr)  [rSk-on-iil'tur,  Ja. 
.S'/«.  R.  C. ;  rS-kon-bl'tur,  Wr.  \\1).  Davis  ;  r6k-on- 
a'tiir  or  r6k-on-bi'tur,  K.],  v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  recon- 
noitre ;  Fr.  reconnaitre,  from  L.  recognoscere,  to 
recognize,  to  look  over,  to  examine ;  re,  again, 
back,  and  cognosco,  to  know.]     [/.  kkconxoi- 

TKED  ;    pp.  IlECONNOITKINO,    RECONXOITllKH.] 

To  view,  survey,  or  examine,  particularly  for 
military  purposes  ;  to  inspect ;  to  spy  out. 

Edward  III.  reconnoitred  the  enemy.  Addittm. 

RE-C6N'aupR  (r5-k5ng'ker),  v.  a.  [Fr.  recon- 
qiu-rir.']  To  conquer  or  gain  again.  Ricliardson. 

RE-CoN'aUEST,  n.  A  renewed  or  second  con- 
quest. Dryden. 

RE-CON'S?-CRAtE,  v.  a.    To  consecrate  anew. 

It  [a  church]  shall,  in  such  a  case,  l>e  reconsecrated.    Ayliffe. 

RE-CON-Sp-CRA'TION,  n.  A  renewed  or  second 
consecration.  Burn. 

RE-CON-sId'5R,  v.  a.  1.  To  consider  again  ;  to 
renew  the  consideration  of. 

Reconsider.  frf>m  time  to  time,  and  retain  the  friendly  ad- 
vice which  1  send  you.  Chesterfield. 

2.  In  parliamentary  usage,  to  take  up  for  re- 
newed consideration,  as  a  vote  already  passed. 

It  has  HOW  come  to  be  a  common  practice  in  all  our  delil>- 
erntive  nssemblivs,  ond  may  consequentiv  be  considered  as  a 
principle  of  the  common  parliamentary  law  of  this  country, 
to  reconsider  a  vote  already  passed,  whether  affirmatively  or 
negatively.  L.  S.  dishing. 

RE-CON-SID-^R-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  recon- 
sidering; a  renewed  or  second  consideration. 

t  RE-C5n'SO-LATE,  v.  a.  To  console  or  comfort 
again.  IVottoti. 

RE-CON-s6L-1-D.A'TIQN,  n.  A  second  or  re- 
newed consolidation.  De  la  Becfie. 

RE-CON-STRCcT',  v.  a.  To  construct  again  ;  to 
rebuild.  Tucker. 

RE-CON-STRUC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  recon- 
structing. Behham. 

RE-C0.V-TI.\'('-AN'CE,  n.  The  act  orthe  state  of 
recontinuing.  Drayton. 

RE-CON-Tli\"lE,  r.  a.  &  n.  To  continue  again  or 
anew.  Stirling. 

RE-CON-VENE',  v.  n.  To  convene  or  assemble 
anew.  "  The  two  Yunxs.f^sreconveninj." Clarendon. 

RE-CON-VE.\E',  r.  a.     To  convene  anew. 

RE-CON-VEN'TION,  n.  (Civil  Lair.)  An  action 
brought  by  a  party  who  is  defendant,  against 
the  plaintiff,  before  the  same  judge.       Bouvier. 

RE-OON-VfiR'SlON,  M.  A  second  or  renewed 
conversion.  Weever. 

Rf%CQN-V£RT',  r.  a.    To  convert  again.   Milton. 

RE-<;ON-VEY'  (-vi'),  v.  a.    To  convey  again. 

RE  CQN-VEV'ANCE  (rS-kon-va'ans),  n.  The'  act 
of  reconveying.  Bhckstone. 

RE-C(')P'V,  r.  a.  To  copy  anew ;  to  transcribe 
again.  Ttreddell. 

Rg-CORD',  r.  a.  [L.  recordor,  to  call  to  mind,  to 
remember  ;  re,  again,  back,  and  cor,  cordis,  the 


heart ;    Sp.   recordar ;    Fr.  recorder.']     [«.  be- 

COItUBI);  pp.  KKCOUDINO,  RECOUUEII.] 

1.  fTo  call  to  mind;  to  remember ;  —  fol- 
lowed hyof.  "  Pharaoh  shall  record  of  ihy  ser- 
vice." WickUffe 

2.  To  register  or  enroll,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
memory  of;  to  chronicle  ;  to  note. 

Thow  things  that  ore  rrrorded  of  him,  and  hia  Impiety, 

are  written  in  the  Chronicle*.  1  Rtdrat  1.  itL 

I  made  him  my  book,  where  my  soul  recorded 

The  history  ot  all  my  secret  thought*.  Shot. 

Even  and  mom  recorded  the  third  day.  Milton. 

3.  To  recite  ;  to  repeat ;  to  utter. 
They  longed  to  aee  the  day,  to  hear  the  lark 
Record  her  hymns.  Taufaa. 

Syn. — See  Enroll. 

t  Rg-CORD',  V.  n.  To  sing  or  repeat  a  tune.  8hak. 
Ye  may  record  a  little,  or  ye  may  whistle.         Btau.  *•  FL 

RfiC'QRD  [rJk'ord,  P.  J.Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wr.  Hit. ; 
rdk'ord  or  r?-kbrd',  W.  J.  F.],  h.  A  register ;  an 
authentic  account  or  memorial,  as  of  facts  or 
transactions.  "  The  king  made  a  record  of 
these  things."  Esth.  xii.  4. 

An  ark.  and  in  the  ark  his  tettimony, 
The  records  of  his  covenant  l/ilton. 

Conrt  of  Record,  {Imv.)  See  COVKT.— Debt  ej 
record,  a  debt  which  appears  to  be  due  by  the  evidence 
of  a  Court  of  Record,  as  a  judgment  or  a  recognizance. 
—  Trial  by  record,  a  mode  of  trial  employed  when  a 
matter  of  record  is  pleaded,  and  the  opiHisite  party 
pleads  nul  tiel  record,  or  that  there  is  no  such  matter 
of  record  existing.  The  Issue  is  tried  merely  by  the 
record  itself,  or  by  the  inspection  of  the  court,  with- 
out witnesses  or  jury.  SurrilL 

49~  "  The  noun  record  was  anciently,  as  well  as  at 
present,  pronounced  with  the  accent  either  on  the  first 
or  second  syllable  ;  till  lately,  however,  it  generally 
conformed  to  the  analogy  of  other  words  of  thin  kind; 
and  we  seldom  heard  the  accent  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble till  a  great  luminary  of  the  law,  as  reirarkable  for 
the  justness  of  his  elocution  as  hix  legal  abilities,  re- 
vived the  claim  this  word  anciently  had  to  the  ulti- 
mate accent ;  and,  since  his  time,  this  pronunriation. 
especially  in  our  courts  of  justice,  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  general.  VVe  ought,  however,  to  recollect 
that  this  is  overturning  one  of  the  most  settled  anal- 
ogies of  our  language  in  the  pronunciation  of  dissyl- 
lable nouns  and  verbs  of  the  same  form."  Halker. — 
"  Old  authors,"  says  Smart,  "  accent  the  noun  aa 
the  verb  ;  and  this  accentuation  is  sometimes  still  re- 
tained, as  in  the  phrase  '  a  court  of  record.'  "  —  It  ia 
thus  accented  by  Dr.  Watts  in  the  following  lines  :^ 

Our  nation  reads  the  written  word. 
That  book  of  life,  that  sure  record. 

Syn.  —  Record  signifies  the  thing  recorded,  or  the 
collection  of  things  recorded  ;  register,  the  thine  re- 
gistered, or  the  place  in  which  it  is  registereil.  A 
record,  memorial,  or  memorandum  of  an  event  or  oc- 
currence ;  an  enrolment  of  citizens  ;  town  records  ;  a 
resistrr  of  births  and  deaths  ;  the  arekires  of  m  city. 

t  REC-OR-DA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  recordatio.]  Remem- 
brance ;  recollection  :  —  record.  Shak. 

Rp-CORD'gR,  n.  1.  One  who  records  or  registers ; 
a  keeper  of  the  rolls  of  a  city  ;  a  registrar. 

2.  (Late.)  In  old  F.nglish  "law,  a  person  whom 
a  mayor  or  magistrate  of  a  city  or  corporate 
town  associated  with  himself  for  assistance  in 
matters  of  justice  and  proceedings  according  to 
law  :  —  in  modern  law,  the  chief  judicial  officer 
of  a  borough  or  city,  exercising  within  it,  in 
criminal  matters,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of 
record  ;  the  chief  criminal  judge  of  a  city :  —  in 
some  of  the  United  States,  a  register  of  deet^s. 

Bvrrill.     Brande. 

3.  A  musical  instrument,  anciently  in  use, 
somewhat  resembling  a  flageolet ;  a  kind  of 
flute  or  pipe.  Shak.     Bacon. 

R5-C5RD'5R-SHIp,  n.     The  office  of  a  recorder. 
Sir  ./.  Mackintosh. 

RE-CQR-POR-1-F1-CA'TIO.\,  «.  [I..  r«',  rgnin, 
corpit.s,  a  body,  and  facio,  to  make.]  The  act 
of  embodying'  again,'  or  of  bringing  again  to  a 
bodily  state.  Boylr. 

RE-CoOcH',  r.  n.     To  lie  down  again.        Wotton. 

Rf-CoO.VT',  r.  a.  [It.  r.iccontare,  from  L.  re, 
again,  and  It.  contare,  to  count;  Sp.  r<roH/<7r ; 
Fr.  reconter.]  [i.  kecoixtei);  pp.  RECot  xr- 
ixo,  RECoiXTED.]  To  repeat  or  relate  in  de- 
tail; to  narrate  or  tell  distinctly;  to  rehearse; 
to  enumerate.  "/Jcroim<  our  blessings."  Dryden, 

For  him  tM  otl  the  hravrnlv  Mnae*  led 
To  clear  Euphrates,  and  tfie  aecret  mount. 

To  Arabv  anil  Eden,  fragrant  climes: 
All  whVh  the  sacred  twrd  would  oft  ifcmml.      Matom. 

RE-c6t).\T',  V.  a.    To  count  again.    /.  Lorrring. 
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RE-CuI)nT'|NG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  recounts ; 

recital.  Skelton. 

t  RP-C0UNT'M(;NT,  n.  Relation;  recital.  IShak. 

Rg-COUP',  or  R^l-COLTPE',  v.  a.  [Fr.  recouped-, 
to  cut  again.]  {Law.)  To  diminish  by  keeping 
back  a  part,  as  a  claim  for  damages.   '   Burrill. 

RP-COUP'gR,  n.    One  who  recoups.  Story. 

t  Rt:-c6URE',  c.  a.    To  recover.  Spenser. 

Rp-COURSE'  (re-kors'),  n.  [L.  recursus;  recurro, 
to  run  back  ;  re,  again,  back,  and  curro,  to  run ; 
It.  ricorso  ;  Sp.  rectirso  ;  Fr.  recours.] 

1.  t  Frequent    course    or    passage.      "  Eyes 
o'er-galled  with  recourse  of  tears."  Sha/c. 

2.  Return  ;    recurrence.      "  The   certain  7-e- 
courses  of  seasons."     [r.]  Barroio. 

3.  Application,  as  for  assistance  or  protec- 
tion ;  resort.  Stillin(jJ{eet. 

Caesar,  thus  injured,  and  unable  to  resist  tlie  faction  of  the 
nobles, . . .  had  r'tcowse  to  arms.  Diyden. 

4.  Access ;  admission,     [r.]  Shak. 

t  Rp-UOURSE'  (re-k5r8'),  v.  n.     To  return.     Fox. 

t  RP-C6URSE'FUL,  a.  Moving  alternately.  "In 
that  recourseful  deep."  Drayton. 

R5-c6v'5R  (re-kuv'er),  v.  a.  [L.  reciipero;  re, 
again,  back,  and  capio,  to  take  ;  It.  ricuperare  ; 
Sp.  recobrar ;  Fr.  recouvrer.l     \i.  recovered  ; 

pp.  RECOVERING,  RECOVERED.] 

1.  To  get  or  obtain  back  ;  to  regain. 


I  have  lost  my  land  and  realm,  and  am  not  like  to  recover 
them  again.  Hackluyt. 

2.  To  restore,  as  from  sickness  or  disorder. 

He  would  recover  him  of  his  leprosy.         2  Kings  v.  3. 

3.  To  release ;  to  free.  "  They  may  recover 
themselves  out  of  the  snare."         2  Ttm.  ii.  26. 

4.  t  To  reach  ;  to  come  to  ;  to  attain. 

The  foi'est  is  not  three  leagues  off; 

If  we  recover  that,  we  're  sure  enough.  Sfiak. 

5.  (Late.)  To  obtain  by  course  of  law  ;  to  ob- 
tain by  means  of  an  action,  or  by  the  judgment 
rendered  in  an  action.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Recover  an  estate,  or  whatever  has  been 
lost  ;  recover  or  regain  health  ;  retrieve  a  loss  ;  repair 
an  injury  ;  recruit  lost  strength,  spirits,  &c.  ;  reclaim 
the  vicious,  or  such  as  have  gone  astray.  —  See  Re- 
claim, Revive. 

Rp-c6v'5R,  V.  n.  1.  To  regain  health  or  strength  ; 
to  grow  well.  Milton. 

Let  them  take  a  lump  of  flgs,  and  lay  it  for  a  plaster  upon 
the  boil,  and  he  shall  recover.  Isa.  xxxviii.  '1\. 

2.  To  regain  a  former  state  or  condition ;  as, 
"  To  recover  from  bankruptcy." 

3.  (Law.)  To  obtain  judgment ;  to  succeed 
in  an  action.  Bwrill. 

RE-C6V'5R,  V.  a.     To  cover  again.  Black. 

Rp-c6v'j5R-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  recovered 
or  regained.  Shak. 

R(;-c6v'5R-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
recoverable.  Examiner. 

fRp-COV'fR-ANCE,  »i.    Recovery.  Berners. 

Rp-c6v-gR-EE',  n.  {Law.)  In  old  conveyancing, 
a  person  suffering  a  common  recovery.  Burrill. 

R(;-c6v'pR-pR,  n.   1.  One  who  recovers.  Clarke. 
2.  One  who  heals  or  cures;  a  healer.  WickliJ^e. 

R5-c6v'5R  Ing,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  recov- 
ers ;  restoration.  Luke  viii.  18. 

Rp-c6v-pR-0R'  (130),  n.  {Law.)  In  old  convey- 
ancing, a  person  recovering  lands  by  the  process 
of  common  recovery.  Burrill. 

K?-c6v'eR-Y,  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  pov.er  of 
recovering  or  regaining  ;  recuperation.  "  The 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land."  Arhuthnot. 

2.  Restoration,  as  from  sickness.  "  Recov- 
ery after  acute  distempers."  Arhuthnot. 

Li/ininnclifix.    Thy  sacred  physic  shall  receive  such  pay 
As  thy  desires  can  wish. 

Mariana.  Sir,  I  will  use 

My  utmost  skill  in  his  recoveni.  Shal: 

3.  {Laic.)  The  obtaining  of  a  thing  by  the 
judgment  of  a  court,  as  the  result  of  an  action 
brought  for  the  purpose.  Burrill. 

Common  or  feigned  recovery,  {Law.)  formerly,  in 
England,  a  species  of  common  assurance,  or  mode  of 
conveying  lands  by  matter  of  record.  It  was  in  the 
nature  and  form  of  an  action  at  law,  carried  regularly 
throuzh,  and  ending  in  the  recovery  of  the  lands 
against  the  tenant  of  the  freehold.     Burrill.  Bouvier. 


Syn.  —  Recovery  is  an  act  of  our  own  ;  restoration. 
the  act  of  anotlier.  Tlie  recovery  of  property  is  affected 
by  one's  self;  the  restoration  of  property  is  made  by 
another.  —  Recovery  frotn  sickness ;  restoration  of 
health, 
t  REC'Rf-ANCE,  n.    Recreancy.  Chaucer. 

REC'R^-AN-CY,  n.  The  state  of  a  recreant;  das- 
tardliness.  Wright. 

REC'R5-ANT,  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. — 
From  I'r.  recrier,  recriant,  to  cry  out.  Johnson. 
—  From  Fr.  recreant,  wearied,  out  of  heart, 
faint-hearted.  Todd.  —  From  L.  re,  again,  back, 
and  credo,  to  believe.  Skimier.  —  "  1  he  Low  L. 
recredere  was  in  common  use  in  legal  proceed- 
ings. When  slaves,  upon  trial  of  their  claim 
to  freedom,  were  found  to  have  no  just  claim, 
they  were  said  reddere  et  rec7edere  se  to  their 
masters ;  hence  those  were  said  recredere  se 
who  acknowledged  themselves  defeated  or  con- 
quered."    Bichardson.] 

1.  Cowardly  ;  dastardly ;  faint-hearted ;  mean- 
spirited;  yielding.  "  Recreant  in  the  fmy." Pope. 

On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant.  Shak. 

2.  Apostate  ;  false  ;  treacherous  ;  faithless. 

Who,  for  so  many  benefits  received. 

Turned  recreant  to  God,  iugrate,  and  false.       Milton. 

REC'Rf-ANT,  n.  A  coward  ;  a  dastard  :  —  an 
apostate  ;  a  renegade.  Spenser. 

REC'R^-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  recreo,  recreatus,  to  cre- 
ate anew,  to  refresh;  re,  again,  and  creo,  to 
create ;  It.  ricreare ;  Sp.  recrear ;  Fr,  recreer.'] 

\i.  RECREATED  ;  pp.  RECREATING,  RECREATED.] 

L  To  give  fresh  life  or  spirit  to ;  to  refresh, 
as  after  toil ;  to  divert ;  to  amuse  ;  to  entertain. 

To  walk  abroad  and  recreate  yourselves.  Shak. 

St.  John,  who  recreated  himself  with  sporting  with  a  tame 

partridge.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  To  delight;  to  gratify;  to  please.  Reynolds. 

These  ripe  fruits  recreate  the  nostrils  with  their  aromatic 
scent.  More. 

3.  To  relieve  ;  to  revive  ;  to  reanimate. 

The  open  air,  which,  inspired  fresh,  doth  exceedingly  rec- 
reate the  lungs,  heart,  and  vital  spirits.  fjarvci/. 

REC'RP-Ate,  V.  n.  To  take  recreation.  L.Addison. 

RE-CR^-ATE',  v.  a.    To  create  anew.         Donne. 

RE-CRg-A'TION,  n.  [L.  recreatio.']  The  act  of 
creating  anew;  a  new  creation.  Walker. 

REC-R^-A'TION,  n.  [L.  recreatio ;  It.  ricreazione ; 
Sp.  recreacion  ;  Fr.  rec7-eation.'\ 

1.  Relief  or  refreshment  after  toil  or  pain. 

The  chief  recrea  ion  she  could  find,  in  her  anguish,  was 
sometime  to  visit  that  place.  Sidney. 

2.  Amusement ;  diversion  ;  pastime  ;  sport. 

Let  the  world  have  their  May-games,  wakes,  .  . .  and  what- 
ever sports  and  recreations  please  them,  provided  they  be  fol- 
lowed with  discretion.  Bttrton. 

Syn. —  See  Amusement. 

REC'R?-A-T|VE,  a.  [It.  ricreativo ;  Sp.  recrea- 
tivo ;  Fr.  recreotif.l 

1.  Serving  to  recreate  ;  giving  relief  after  toil 
or  pain  ;  refreshing.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Amusing  ;  diverting.  Boyle. 

REC'Re-A-TJVE-LY,  ad.  With  recreation  or  di- 
version. "  Shericood. 

REC'Re-A-T|VE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
recreative.  Johnson. 

REC'Rg-MENT,  n.  [L.  recrementum ;  re,  again, 
and  cerno,  crevi,  to  separate  ;  It.  §  Sp.  recre- 
mento ;  Fr.  recrement.'] 

1.  Superfluous  matter  separated  from  the  use- 
ful ;  scoria  ;  dross  ;  spume  ;  dregs.       Bp.  Hall. 

2.  {Med.)  A  humor  separated  from  the  blood, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  it.  as  the  saliva,  the 
secretion  of  serous  membranes,  &c.  Dunglison. 

Syn. —  See  Dregs. 

RfiC-Rg-MENT'AL,  a.  Rccrementitious  ;  recre- 
mentitial.  "  The  rccremental  fume. "Armstrong. 

REC-R5-M5N-TT"TIAL  (-tisli'91),  a.  Consisting 
of,  or  pertaining  to,  recrement ;  recremental ; 
rccrementitious  ;  drossy.  Dunglison. 

REO-R5-M5;N-TI"TIOUS  (-ttsh'us).  a-  Consisting 
of,  or  pertaining  to,  recrement ;  drossy ;  recre- 
mental ;  recrementitial.  Boyle. 

RIP-CRTm'J-NATE,  v.  n.  [It.  recriminare,  from  L. 
re,  again,  and  criminor,  to  accuse  ;  crimen,  an 
accusation  ;   Sp.  recriminar ;   Fr.    recriminer.] 

[i.  RECRIMINATED  ;  pp.  RECRIMINATING,  RE- 
CRIMINATED.] To  return  one  accusation  with 
another.  Stillingjleet. 


Wright. 
Bacon. 


RS;-CRiM'I-NATE,  V.  a.  To  accuse  in  return.  South, 

Rg-CRlM-l-NA'TION,  n.  [It.  recriminazione  ;  Sp. 
rec7-immacion ;  Fr.  recrimination.]  The  act  of 
recriminating ;  an  accusation  made  by  a  person 
accused  against  his  accuser.  Bolinybroke. 

Re-CRlM'l-NA-TIVE,  a.  Returning  crimination  • 
recriminatory.  Q„,  ]i^^\ 

R?-CR1m'|-NA-TOR,  n.     One  who  recriminates. 

R^-CRlM'J-NA-TO-RY,    a.      That    recriminates- 

retorting  accusatioii.  Burke. 

RE-CROSS',  V.  a.     To  cross  again, 
t  Rt;-CR(J'Dt;N-CY,  n.     Recrudescency. 
RE-CRU-DES'CPNCE,    ,  „.      ^^^   rea^desco,   re- 
RE-CRU-DES'CpN-CY,  S  crudescens,    to     become 

raw  again,  as  a  wound ;  It.  recrudescenza ;  Fr. 

recrudescence.] 

1.  The  state  of  becoming  sore  again,  as  a 
^^o"nd.  jjaiky. 

2.  {Med.)  The  increase  of  a  disease  after  a 
temporary  remission.  Dunglison. 

RE-CRU-DES'C5NT,  a.  Growing  sore,  raw,  or 
painful  again,  as  a  wound.  Bailey. 

Rp-CRtJIT'  (re-kriJt'),  V.  a.  [It.  rcclutare  ;  Sp.  re- 
clutar ;  Fr.  recruter, —  according  to  Duchat,  from 
recroitre,  to  create  anew,  from  L.  cresco,  to  in- 
crease.] \i.  RECRUITED  ;  pp.  RECRUITING,  RE- 
CRUITED.] 

1.  To  repair  by  new  supplies  ;  to  replenish. 

What  hosts  of  heavenly  lights  recruit  the  day  1        Granville. 

2.  To  renew  or  recover  the  strength,  spirits, 
or  health  of ;  to  refresh ;  to  restore ;  to  revive. 

We  toil  till  we  are  weary,  and  have  exhausted  our  strength 
and  spirits,  and  then  we  think  to  refresh  and  recruit  our- 
selves. South. 

3.  To  supply  with  new  men  or  troops,  as  an 
army ;  to  reinforce.  Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  See  Recover. 

R5-CR(JIT'  (re-krut'),  v.  n.  1.  To  procure  sup- 
plies of  men  or  troops ;  to  raise  new  soldiers. 

The  French  have  only  Switzerland  besides  their  own 
country  to  recruit  in.  •  Addimn, 

2.  To  gain  new  strength,  health,  or  spirits ;  to 
be  refreshed  or  restored ;  to  revive.  Smart. 

RP-CROiT'  (r?-krftt'),  n.  1.  A  fresh  supply.  "  The 
recruit  of  the  army."  Clarendon. 

2.  A  substitute  for  something  wanted,     [r.] 

Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  denied. 

She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride.  Pojie. 

3.  A  newly  enlisted  soldier.  Dryden. 

Rp-CRUIT'pR,  n.     One  who  recruits.  Wood, 

Rp-CRUIT'ING,  p.  a.  Procuring,  or  pertaining  to, 
recruits.  "  The  recruiting  service."    Stocqueler. 

RP-CRJjIT'MgNT,  n.     Act  of  recruiting.    Smart. 

RE-CRYS-TAL-LI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  process  of 
recrystallizing ;  a  second  crystallization.  Clarke. 


RE-CRYS'TAL-LIZE,  v.  n. 
or  a  second  time. 


To  crystallize  anew 
Wright. 


REC'TAL,  a.     {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  rectum. 
"  Rectal  twhe."  Dunglison. 

REC'TAN-GLE,  n.     [L.  recttis,  right,  and  r 

angtilus,  angle.]     ( Geom.)  A  parallclo-  | 

gram  whose  angles  are  all  right  angles. 

The  equilateral  rectangle  is  a  square.   Da.  *  P. 

REC'TAN-GLE,  a.    Rectangular.  Browne. 

REC'TAN-GLED  (rek'tiing-gld),  a.     Rectangular; 
right-angled.  Johnson, 

REC-TAN'GU-LAR   (rgk-tang'gu-ljr),  a.     Having 
right  angles ;  right-angled. 

Rectangular  coordinates,  a  system  of  coiirdinates  in 
which  the  axes  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  FAwt. 
—  Rectangular  solid,  (Oeom.j  a  solid  whose  axis  is 
perpendicular  to  its  base,  as  a  regular  pyramid.  Jlutton. 

REC-TAN'GU-LAR-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  make  a  right 

angle  ;  with  right  angles  Browne. 

Rectangularly  polarized,  ( Opt.)  oppositely  polarized. 

REC-TAN'GU-LAR-NESS,  )  n.   The  quality  of  be- 

REC-TAN-GU-LAr'I-TY,    >  ing  rectangular.  Ash. 

REC'Tl-FI-A-BLE,  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  recti- 
fied. '  Browne, 
2.  {Math.)  Noting  curves  such  that  straight 
lines  can  be  constructed  equal  to  any  definite 
portion  of  them.                            Davies  !s  J^^"^ 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  !,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  TAt.L  ;    HEIR,  HER; 


RECTIFICATION 

RfiC-T|-FI  -cA'TIQN,  n.  [It.  rett\ficazione  ;  Sp. 
rectijicacion ;  Fr.  rectification.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  nrocess  of  rectifying,  cor- 
recting, or  setting  right.  Burton. 

2.  (Vhein.)  The  process  of  purifying  or  refin- 
ing by  distillation.  Daniel. 

RfctiHration  of  a  curve,  (Math.)  the  operntioii  of 
ntidiiiK  an  expression  lor  the  length  of  a  definite  por- 
tion of  the  curve.  Da.  t(  P. —  Rrclificatioa  of  motian, 
the  act  oro|>eration  of  go  modifyinj!  motion  as  to  ren- 
der it  rectilineal.  Youn<r.  —  Hectification  of  a  globe, 
the  adjustment  of  an  artiHcial  globe  for  solving  any 
proposed  problem. 
R£c'T|-FI-5R.  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
rectifies.  Swift. 

2.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  varia- 
tion of  the  compass,  in  order  to  rectify  the 
course  of  a  vessel.  Scott. 

B6c'T|-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  rectus,  right,  and  _/a<;?o,  to 
make;  It.  rettificare ;  Sp.  rectificar;  l''r.  recti- 
fier.'] [i.  HECTIFIED  ;  pp.  IIECTIFYINO,  RECTI- 
FIED J 

1.  To  make  or  set  right ;  to  correct ;  to  re- 
form ;  to  redress  ;  to  amend.  Addison. 

That  wherein  unsoiinder  times  have  done  amiss,  the  better 
■gca  enauing  must  rectij'ij  as  they  may.  liimker. 

2.  To  adjust,  as  a  globe,  in  preparation  for 
doing  something  proposed.  IhUton. 

3.  \Chem.)  To  purify  or  refine  by  distillation 

b6c-T|-LTn"(;-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  bounded 
by,  right  lines  ;  rectilinear.  Brande. 

RfiC-T|-LlN'?-AI.-LY,  ad.  In  a  rectilineal  or 
straight  line ;  rcctilinearly.  Clarke. 

RtC-TJ-Ll.N'p-AR,  a.  [L.  recttts,  right,  and  h'7iea, 
a  line ;  It.  re'ttilineo  ;  Sp.  rectiUneo ;  Fr.  recti- 
Ugne.]  Relating  to,  consisting  of,  or  bounded  by, 
straight  lines  ;  right-lined ;  rectilineal.  Newton. 
Rectilinear  system  of  coordinates,  a  system  of  coiJrdi- 
nates  in  which  points  are  referred  to  right  lines  as 
axes.  Davits  S[  Peck. 

Rt:C-Tl-LTN-5-AR'|-TV,  n.  The  state  of  being 
rectilinear,  or  in  right  lines.  Coleridge. 

R£c-TI-LIN'5-AR-LY,  ad.  In  a  rectilinear  or 
straight  line  ;  rectilinesiUy.  Wright. 

r6c-T|-lIN'5-OUS,  a.    Rectilinear,     [ii.]     Raij. 

REC'Tl-b  (r6k'sh?-6),  n. 
to  rule.]     Government, 

RfiC'TION  (rfik'shyn),  n.  ( Gram.)  State  or  power 
of  one  word  requiring  another  to  be  put  in  a 
certiiiu  case  or  mode ;  government.  Gibbs. 

RfeC'Tl-TUDE,  n.  [L.  rectifvdo ;  rectus,  right ; 
It.  rettitudine ;  Sp.  recti fud  ;  Fr.  rectitttde.] 

1.  Rightness  of  motive  or  conduct ;  freedom 
from  moral  obliquity  ;  conformity  to  human  and 
divine  laws  ;  uprightness ;  integrity  ;  probity  ; 
equity ;  justice  ;  honesty. 

Nor  it  the  lowest  herd  incapable  of  that  sincerest  of  pleas- 
ures, the  consciousness  of  acting  right;  for  reclitiule  d(H'a  not 
consist  in  extensivencss  of  knowledge,  but  in  doing  the  best 
according  to  the  lighls  atlbrded.  Tucker. 

2.  Right  judgment ;  —  a  philosophical  term. 

They  perceive  a  result;  but  they  think  little  of  the  multi- 
tude of  concurrences  and  reclitiujes  which  go  to  form  it.  I'alay. 

3.  Straightness,  as  of  a  line,     [u.]     Johnson. 
Syn. —  Upriffhtness  IB  a  rather  stronger  term  than 

rrctitude.  /irc^'tu(<«  of  conduct  or  jiid(!mont ;  npriskt- 
nesn  of  principle  or  cliaracter  ;  equity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  juMce  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  rights  of  property  ;  lianr.itij  of  the  person 
or  action  ;  strict  integrity  or  probity  of  the  person  or 
character. 

Rfic'TO,  n.  [L.  rectus,  right.]  (Late.)  A  writ  of 
right.  Whishatc. 

Rfic'TQR,  n.  [L.  rector ;  rego,  rectus,  to  rule ; 
It.  reltore  ;  Sp.  rector ;  Fr.  recteur.] 

1.  A  ruler ;  a  governor.  "  God  is  the  su- 
preme rector  of  the  world."     [u.]  Flale. 

2.  In  the  English  Church,  a  clergyman  who 
has  the  charge  and  cure  of  a  parish,  together 
with  all  the  tithes,  Ac  ;  a  pastor  ;  a  clergj'man. 

3.  A  title  sometimes  given  to  the  chief  officer 
of  a  college  or  a  university,  and  also  to  the  head 
master  or  a  larjje  school.  .Ayliffe.     Brande. 

4.  The  superior  officer  of  a  convent.      Hook, 
6.  Among  the  Jesuits,  the  superior  officer  of 

a  seminary  or  college.  London  Encg. 

Syn.— See  Clergyman. 

Jfio'TQR-ATE,  n.  The  office,  or  the  state,  of 
a  r«ctor ;  rectorship.  Wtn.  Hotoitt. 


[L.  rectio  ;  rego,  rectvs, 
Charles  Reade. 
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RfiC'TQR-£sS,  n.    A  goTemess.  Drayton. 

RgC-TO'RI-AL,  a.    Relating  to  a  rectory  or  to  a 
rector.  Cotgrave. 

RfcC'TQR-SHlP.  n.    The  rank  or  the  office  of  a 
rector;  rectorate.  Shak. 

r6c'TQ-RY,  w.    1.  The  state  or  the  office  of  a 
rectorv ;  rectorate.  Spelman. 

2.  In  England,  an  entire  parish  church,  with 
all  its  rights,  glebes,  tithes,  and  other  profits  ;  a 
benefice.  Spidman. 

3.  A  rector's  parsonage-house.  Burrill. 

tRfiC'TResS,  ^  „ 
)  a 


[L.  rectrix.] 
a  rectoress. 


A  governess ; 
B.  Jotiaon. 


t  RfiC'TRJX, 

r£c'TI;m,  n.  [L.  rectus,  straight.]  {^Anut.)  The 
third  and  last  portioi\of  the  great  intestine  re- 
ceiving the  fecal  matters  from  the  colon,  and 
opening  outwards  by  the  anus.  Dunglison. 

RECTUS  IJV  CU'RI-jI.  [L.]  (Latr.)  Right  in 
court ;  free  from  charge  or  impeachment ;  stand- 
ing at  the  bur  and  no  man  objecting  against 
him  on  account  of  any  offence.  Burrill. 

REC-U-BA'TION,  71.  [L.  renAo,  recubatum,  to  lie 
on  the  back.^    Act  of  lying  or  leaning.   Browne. 

t  Rg-CULE',  V.  n.  [Fr.  reculer.]  To  fall  back ; 
to  recoil ;  to  retreat.  Spenser. 

fRp-CULE',  n.    Recoil;  retreat.  Ilolinshed. 

tR?;-OULE'MpNT,  n. 
springing  back. 

RE-CfJL'TI-VATE,  r. 
or  anew. 


The   act  of  recoiling  or 
Hammond. 

.  To  cultivate  or  till  again 
Howell. 


fR^I-CUMB'  (re-kttm'),  v.  n.  [L.  recumbo;  re, 
again,  back,  and  cumbo,  to  lie  down.]  To  lie 
or  lean  ;  to  recline  ;  to  repose,     [r.]  Allen. 

Rf-cOM'BgNCE,  n.    Recumbency.  North. 

Rg-CUM'spN-CY,  n.  The  act  or  the  posture  of 
lying  or  leaning,  as  for  repose ;  recumbence. 
"  Places  of  festival  recumbency."  Browne. 

Rg-CUM'BgNT,  a.     1.  Leaning;  reclining. 

The  Roman  lecumbent . . .  posture  in  eating.      Arbuthnot. 

2.  Reposing  ;  inactive  ;  listless.  Young. 

Rp-CUM'BfNT-LY,  ad.    In  a  recumbent  posture. 

Rg-CU'PipR-A-BLE,  a.  [It.  recuperabile ;  Sp.  rc- 
eupcrable ;  Fr.  rtcup/'rable.]  That  may  be  re- 
covered; recoverable,     [r.]  Chaucer. 

Rp-cO'PpR-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  recupero,  recuperatus ; 
re,  again,  and  capio,  to  take.]  To  recover  ;  to 
regain,     [r.]  N.  Biddle. 

Rg-CU-PpR-A'TION,  n.  [L.  recuperatio ;  It.  re- 
ciiperazione ;  Sp.  remiperacion ;  Fr.  recujiera- 
tiwi.']  Recovery,  as  of  something  lost,  [r.]  More. 

R5-cD'PfR-.\-TlVE,  a.  Pertaining,  or  tending, 
to  recovery ;  restorative,     [r.]  Cockeram. 

Rg-C  U  'P?  R-  A-TQ-R Y,a.  Recuperative,  [r.]  Bailey. 

Rf-CiJR',  t'.  n.  [L.  recurro ;  re,  again,  and  cntTO, 
to  run  ;  It.  ricorrere ;  Sp.  recurrir  ;  Fr.  recourir.] 
[i.  rkcurred;  jrp.  rf.currino,  recirred.] 

1.  To  run  or  go  back,  rs  for  aid  or  help  ;  to 

have  recourse  ;  to  resort ;  to  revert.  Locke. 

The  second  cause  wc  know,  but  trouble  not  ourselves  to 
recur  to  the  first.  Wake. 

2.  To  return  to  the  thought  or  mind.  Calamy. 

When  any  word  has  been  used  to  signifv  an  idea,  that  old 
Idea  will  recur  in  the  mind  when  the  word  is  heard.      Watlr. 

tRf-CURE',   V.  a.     1.   To  recover;    to  regain. 

"  You  shall  recure  my  right."  Spenser. 

2.  To  recover  from  sickness  ;  to  cure.  Milton. 

t  Rip-CURE', n.  Cure ;  remedy  ; recovery.  SackiiOe. 

tR?-rURE'Lpss,  o.     Irremediable.        Pp.  Hall. 

RpcflR'ReNCE,  n.  The  act  of  recurrinsr ;  re- 
turn ;  recurrency.  Browne. 

Rg-cC'R'RpN-CY,  n.     Return  ;  recurrence. 

R5-cCr'RPNT,  a.   [It.  rirorrente;  Fr.  renirrent.] 

1.  Recurring  from  time  to  time ;  returning  at 
intervals.     "  Recurrent  pains." 

2.  (Anat.)  Noting  certain  arterial  and  ner 
vous  branches  which  seem  to  reaseend  towards 
the  origin  of  the  trunk  from  whi^h  they  ema- 
nate. Dunglison. 

3.  (Crystallography.)  Noting  crystals  whoso 
faces,  being  counted  in  annular  ranges  from  one 
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extremity  to  the  other,  funiiah  two  difTermtt 
numbers,  which  miccced  each  other  aeTeral 
times,  as,  4,  8,  4,  8,  4.  Cleateland. 

Rg-CC'R'RJNG,  p.  a.    Returning  at  intervaU  •,  re- 
current. 

Reeumng  drcimah,  (Jlritk.)  lame  aa  ('IBCULATINO 
or  RCI'EATING  OecLMALH.  See  ClKt  LL  ATI.HO.  _ 
Recurring  urneM,  {Math.)  a  ■crii-a  in  wliirli  each  term 
IN  equal  to  the  algthraic  mim  of  tlie  prcMlurl*  obtained 
by  niiiltiplyinK  one  or  more  of  tlw  preredinr  term*  by 
certain  rixed  quantiiien,  which,  taken  in  their  order, 
are  called  the  »caU  of  Uu  series.  Dacits 


tB?-C0R'8IQN,  n 
return. 


[L.  recurno.']    Recurrence } 
Boyle. 
Rg-CUR'VATE,  r.  a.     [L.   recurro,  reeurratuaJ] 

[«.     RECIRVATEI)  ;    pp.    RECIKVATIXO,     RKCl'R- 

vated.]     To  bend  back ;  to  recurve.   Pennant. 


RE-CVR-VA'TIQN,  n. 
flexure  backwards. 


The   act  of  recurvating; 
Browne, 


R^-CURVE',  V.  a.  [L.  rerurro ;  re,  back,  and 
CMiTo,  to  bend.]     1  o  bend  back.  Cockeram. 

R(:-CURVED',  a.  (Bot.)  Curved  outwards  or  back- 
wards ;  recurvous  ;  recurvated.  Gray. 

Re-CiJR-V|-R58'TeR,  n.  [L.  rerumtt,  bent  back, 
and  rostrum,  a  beak.]  (Oniith.)  One  of  the 
Recurrirostritue,  Wright. 

RE-CUR-  yi-ROS-  r/j/'AVS,  M.   {Or- 
nith.)    A   sub-family  of  birds  of 
the  order  Gral- 
la   and   family 
Scolopacidee  ; 
avocets.    Gray.  Recurvlrortr*  arocetta. 

R?-Ci?R'Vl-TY,  n.  A  bending  or  flexure  back- 
wards; recurvation.  Bailey. 

Re-CiJR'VQ-PAT'eNT,  o.  (Bot.)  Bent  back  and 
spreading.  Loudon.. 

R?-CUR'VOrs,  a.  [L.  recurtut.]  Bent  hack- 
wards;  recurved;  recurvated.  Dtrham. 

II  Re-CU'§AN-CY,  n.  The  tenets  or  the  practice 
of  a  recusant ;  nonconformity.  Coke. 

II  RP-C0'§ANT,  or  RfeC'l  -§ANT  [r?-kuV»nt,  P.  J. 
E.  Ja.  R.  Wb.;  r€k  ku-/.knt,  N.  A'.  Sm.  C;  r?- 
ka'z^nt  or  rSk'ky-ziint,  Jr.  Mr.],  n.  [L.  recuto, 
reousans,  to  object  to,  to  refuse  ;  Sp.  recusante.] 

1.  (Eng.  Hist.)  One  who  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  king's  supremaev  in  matters  of  religion, 
when,  in  1534,  the  P.irliament  set  aside  the 
pope's  supremacy,  and  declared  the  supremacy 
of  Henry  VIII.,  as  head  of  the  church.     Ed*^. 

2.  One  who  refuses  to  conform  to  the  Church 
of  England;  a  nonconformist.  Hook. 

3.  One  who  refuses  to  acknowledge  some 
principle  or  party.  Snuirt. 

*S~  "  I  must,  in  this  word,  retract  my  former  opin. 
ion,  and  give  the  preferci.ce  to  the  accent  an  the  aec- 
ond  syllable.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W.  Johnston  might, 
like  myself,  Rup|>08c  usage  on  their  side  ;  but  the  au- 
thority of  Drs.  Johnson,  .Ash.  Konrirk,  .\:r.  Narc«. 
Perry,  Barclay,  Feiiniiip,  Bailey,  Uyrhe.  and  Enliek 
is  sutlicient  to  make  us  sutMiect  that  usage  has  not  mi 
clearly  decided  ;  and  therefore,  though  some  wurds  of 
this  form  and  numlier  of  syllables  depart  from  the  ac- 
centuation of  the  Latin  words  from  which  they  are 
derived,  —  as  i^orant,  luboraut,  adjutant,  prrmannt, 
confident,  Slc.,  —  yet  ihe  general  rule  seems  to  incline 
to  the  preservation  of  ll:o  accent  of  the  original,  when 
the  same  nunibrr  of  syllables  is  preserved  in  the  Eng- 
lish word  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  iminrdiate  for- 
mation of  this  word  from  the  judicial  verb  tu  rtense." 
Walker. 

II  R5-CU'§ANT,  a.  Refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
king's  supremacy  in  m.-ittrrs  of  religion,  or  to 
conform  to  the  English  Church.  Clarendcn. 

RfeC-U-^.^'TIQX,  H.  [L.  renisatio;  It,  recusa- 
ziotie;  Sp.  recttsacion  ;  Fr.  ricusation.] 

1.  t  Refusal.  Cofgrart. 

2.  {Civil  &  Canon  Law.)  Rejection  of  a  judge ; 
disapprobation  of,  or  objection  to,  a  person  pro. 
posed  or  appointed  as  a  judge.  Bourn  r. 


That  recuses ;  refusing ;  de 
Bp.  Tayht 


R?-CO'§.A-TrVE,  a. 
nying;  negative. 

nH"^n?"  "*■  RP-<^f'«?K'.  »"•  "•  IX"  reruso,  to  refuse  ;  It.  ricu- 
snre\  Sp.  rerti.iar;  Fr.  reeuser.]  {Law.)  To 
object  against,  as  a  judge  ;  to  refuse.      Ayliffe. 

Rg-cCs'SlQN  {r?-kash'un),  n.     FL.  recutio,  treeus- 
sus,  to  make  to  rebound  ;  re,  back,  and  qtiatio. 


to  beat.]    Act  of  beating  back. 


Mautuier. 


mIen,  sXR;    m6vE,  NOr,  s6N;    bOlL,  BOR,  rOle.  — Q,  9,  9,  t:,  soft;  C,  e,  5,  J,  hard;  ^  as  x ;  ^  as  gx.  — THIS,  this. 
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RED-GUM 


RfiD,  a.  [Goth,  rauds ;  A.  S.  read,  reod,  rud,  red; 
Dut.  )-ood  ;  Ger.  7-oth ;  Dan.  rod ;  Sw.  r/id.  — 
W.rhudd;  Ir.  i-uadh. — Russ.  rdeyu.  —  Sansc. 
rudhira.  —  L.  ruber ;  It.  rosso  ;  Sp.  rojo  ;  Fr. 
rouge. —  Gr.  fpuf^ooj.l  Of  a  color  resembling 
that  of  arterial  blood  ;  crimson.  Shak. 

Red  man,  one  of  the  copper-colored  aborigines  of 
America  ;  an  American  Indian.  —  Red  orpiment,  a  pig- 
ment ;  realgar.  Fairhult. 

BED,  w.  1.  A  red  color  ;  a  color  resembling  that 
of  arterial  blood;  one  of  the  primitive  colors,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties,  as  crimson,  scar- 
let, vermilion,  orange-red,  chrome-red,  Indian 
red,  &c. 

The  sixth  red  was  at  first  of  a  very  fair  and  lively  scarlet, 
and,  soon  after,  of  a  brighter  color,  being  very  pure  and  brisk, 
and  tlie  best  of  all  the  rw/n.  A'etvton. 

2.  pi.  {Med.)  Catamenial  discharges ;  the 
menses.  Uuitglison. 

Rg-UACT',  V.  a.  [L.  redigo,  redactus  ;  re,  again, 
back,  and  ago,  to  drive.]  To  force,  bring,  or  re- 
duce to  form,     [u.]  Bp.  Hall.     West.  Rev. 

RP-DAC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  digesting  or  redu- 
cing to  form,  as  literary  materials.  [u.J  Ed.  Mag. 

RP-DAN',  or  RE'DAN  [re-dan',  Sm.  Wb ;  rg'd?n, 
CI.  Branded,  n.    [Fr.J 

1.  ( Fort.)  A  field-work  composed  of  two  faces 
meeting  in  a  salient  angle  directed  towards  the 
enemy.  Gloss,  of  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  A  projection  in  a  wall  on  uneven  ground 
to  render  it  level.  Craig. 

Syn.  —  See  Fortification. 

KED'-Ant,  n.  (Ent.)  A  small  species  of  ant,  of 
a  red  color  ;  Myrmica  rubra.  Booth. 

RED'-AN'TJ-MO-NY,  n.  {Min.)  A  red  crystalline 
mineral,  consisting  of  oxide  of  antimony  and 
sulphuret  of  antimony.  Dana. 

fRp-DAR'GUE,  V.  a.  VL.  redarguo ;  re,  back,  and 
arguo,  to  charge.]     To  refute.  Hakewill. 

tRED-AR-GU'TlON,  n.     A  refutation.         Bacon. 

t  RED-AR'GU-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  refuta- 
tion ;  that  redargues  or  refutes.  Carew. 

RED'-Ash,  n.  (Bot.)  A  spreading  tree,  with  a 
trunk  covered  with  a  dark-ashy,  or  granite-gray 
bark  ;  Fi'axinus  pubeaceiis ;  —  distinguished  from 
the  white-ash  by  the  down  on  the  recent 
branches,  on  the  foot-stalks,  and  on  the  lower 
leaves.  Emerson. 

RED'-BAcKED  (-bikt),  a.     Having  a  red  back. 

RED'— bAY,  n.  (Bot.)  A  tree  found  in  swamps  in 
some  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
bearing  dark-blue  berries  on  a  red  stalk ;  Persea 
CaroUnensis,  or  Laurus  CaroUnensis.        Gray. 

RED'-BER-RjED,  a.     Bearing  red  berries.  Miller. 

RED'-BIRCH,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  with  bark  of  an 
ochrey,  orange-red  olor  in  the  interior,  and  with 
a  close-grained,  hard  wood,  useful  for  fuel  and 
for  the  arts  ;  BetuU  nigra.  Emersoti. 

RED'— BIRD,  n.  A  bird  of  a  red  color,  or  spotted 
with  red,  as  of  the  genus  Tanagra.     Swainson. 

RED'— BOOK  (-huk),  n.  A  book  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  persons  in  the  service  of  the 
British  government.  Brande. 

Red-book  of  the  exchequer,  an  ancient  volume,  in 
manuscript,  containing  several  miscellaneous  trea- 
tises, an  account  uf  the  number  of  hides  of  land  in 
several  counties  before  the  conquest,  a  collection  of 
th3  escuages  under  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  and  John, 
and  a  description  of  the  ceremonies  used  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Q.uean  Eleanor,  wife  to  Henry  III.,  with 
other  matters.  Cowell. 

RED'BRAncH-ING,  a.  Having  red  branches. 
"  Redbranching  coral."  Savage. 

RED'BR6AST,  n.  A  bird,  so  named  from  the 
color  of  its  breast,  as  the  robin.  Thomson. 

RED'-BREAST-?D,  a.     Having  a  red  breast. 

RED'-BROWX,  a.    (Bot.)  Brown  mixed  with  red. 

RED' BUD,  n.  {Bot.)  A  leguminous  tree  of  the 
genus  Cereis,  bearing  reddish-purple  flowers, 
which  appear  before  the  leaves,  in  little  clus- 
ters, resembling  umbels,  along  the  branches ; 
Judas-tree.  Gray. 

RED'-BOr.\-ING,  a.  Having  a  fiery  color.  "  Red- 
hurning  coals."  Ben.  Jonson. 

RED'-CAP,  n.  1.  {Orvifh.)  A  bird  having  the  top 
of  the  head  red ;  a  species  of  goldfinch.   Booth. 


2.  A  spectre  with  long  teeth,  supposed  to 
haunt  old  castles  in  Scotland.  Jamieson. 

RED'-CE-DAR,  n.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  tree, 
abundant  on  both  continents,  having  a  close- 
grained,  compact  texture,  and  an  aroma  that 
repels  insects  ;  Juuiperus  Viri/iniana ;  —  applied 
to  many  useful  purposes,  and  so  called  from 
the  red  color  of  the  heart-wood.  Emerson. 

RED'-CHAlK  (-chawk),  n.  {Min.)  A  red  argil- 
laceous iron  ore,  of  an  earthy  appearance,  and 
containing  but  little  iron  ;  reddle  ;  —  used  as  a 
drawing  material.  Dana. 

ijfg-  Its  color  is  red  of  various  shades,  as  brownish- 
red,  cherry  or  blood-red,  and  sometimes  nearly  brick- 
rod.  Its  hardness  differs  little  from  that  of  chalk.  In 
making  pencils,  it  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  powder, 
formed  into  a  paste  witli  gum  arable,  and  moulded 
into  cylinders.     Cleaveland. 

RED'-CHEEKED  (-chekt),  a.  Having  red  cheeks. 
RED'COAT,  n.  An  English  soldier,  in  contempt. 
RED'-COAT-5D,  a.     Having  a  red  coat.        Scott. 

RED'-COP-P^R,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  various 
shades  of  red,  consisting  of  oxide  of  copper.  It 
occurs  in  octahedral  crystals,  and  also  massive, 
granular,  and  earthy.  Dana. 

RED'— COR-AL,  n.  A  branched  zoOphyte,  consist- 
ing of  a  bright-red,  stony  axis,  invested  with  a 
pale-blue  fleshy  substance,  studded  over  with 
cellular  polypi ;  CoralUuin  rubrum.  Baird. 

gcg'  Red-coral,  which  is  susceptible  of  a  high  pol- 
ish, adapting  it  for  making  beads  and  other  trinkets, 
is  an  article  of  very  profitable  trade  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, where  it  is  chiefly  found.     Baird. 

RED'CROSS,  a.     Bearing  a  cross  of  a  red  color. 

When  Arthur  ranged  his  redcross  ranks.  Warton. 

RED'-CUR-RANT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous  shrub 
indigenous  m  the  northern  countries  of  Europe 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  America,  and  much 
cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  bears  the  same 
name  ;  Ribes  rubrum.  Emerson. 

RED'— DEAL,  n.  A  name  applied  to  the  timber 
of  the  Scotch  pine  {Pinus  sylcestris),  which  is 
very  valuable  and  durable.  Loudoti. 

RED'DEN  (red'dn),  v.  a.  [i.  REDDENED ;  pp.  UED- 
UENiNG,  UEUUENED.]     To  make  red.    Dryden. 

RED'DEN  (rSd'dn),  v.  n.  To  grow  or  become  red  ; 
to  blush.  Addison. 

RED-DE.N'' DUM.  [L.,  to  be  redeemed  or  yielded.^ 
'{Law.)  That  clause  in  a  conveyance  by  which 
the  grantor  reserves  some  new  thing  to  himself, 
out  of  what  he  had  before  granted,  or  that  clatise 
in  a  lease  in  which  a  rent  is  reserved  to  the 
lessor.  Burrill. 

RED'DISH,  a.     Somewhat  red  ;  inclining  to  red. 
A  white  bright  spot,  somewhat  reddish.         Lev.  xiii.  24. 

RED'DISH-NESS,  n.  Tendency  to  redness.  Boyle 

RPD-DT"TI0N  (r6d-dish'un),  n.  [L.  redditio,  or 
reditio  ;  reddo,  to  return  ;  Fr.  reduition.'] 

1.  The  act  of  returning  or  restoring ;  restitu- 
tion ;  restoration  ;  rendition.  Iloicell. 

2.  Explanation  ;  representation.  Mi!to7i. 
RED'DI-TlVE,  a.     [L.  redditivus.]     (Gram.)  Re- 
turning an  answer.     "  Conjunctions  discretive, 
redditive,  conditional."  Instructioftfor  Oratory. 

RED'DLE,  n.  (Min.)  Red-chalk.  —  See  Red- 
chalk.  Dana. 

t  RED'DOUR,  w.  [Fr.  roideur,  from  L.  rigor.] 
Strength ;  firmness  ;  force  ;  vigor.         Chatwer. 

tREDE,  n.  [A.  S.  reed,  red;  Dut.  (Sr  Dan.  raad; 
Scot,  rede.]     Cotmsel ;  advice  ;  read.         Shak. 

REDE,  V.  a.  To  counsel ;  to  advise.  [Local.]  North. 

REDE,  n.  &  V.     See  Read.     [Obsolete  or  local.] 

Rf-DEEM',  v.a.  [Ij.redimo;  re,  again,  back,  and 
emo,  to  purchase,  to  obtain  ;  It.  7-edimere ;  Sp. 
redimir  ;  Fr.  redirner.]  \i.  redeemed  ;  pp.  re- 
deeming, REDEEMED.] 

1.  To  buy  or  purchase  back  ;  to  repurchase. 
If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  hath  sold  away  some  of 

his  possession,  and  if  any  of  his  kin  come  to  redeem  it,  then 
ehail  he  redeem  that  which  his  brother  sold.        Lev.  xxv.  2.5. 

2.  To  deliver,  recover,  or  rescue,  from  a  state 
of  captivity,  penalty,  or  punishment,  by  paying 
a  price ;  to  ransom  ;  to  liberate  ;  to  free  ;  to 
save.  "  Whom  he  redeemed  from  prison."  Shak. 

3.  To  deliver  ;  to  recover  ;  to  rescue. 

Redeem  Israel,  O  God,  out  of  ail  his  troubles.    /•».  xxr.  22. 


I  wake  before  the  time  that  Borneo 

Comes  to  redeem  me.  Shak. 

4.  To  recompense  ;  to  compensate ;  to  atone 
for ;  to  make  amends  for. 

Having  committed  a  fault,  he  became  the  more  obsequious 
and  pllunt  to  redeem  it.  IfoUon. 

5.  To  pay  the  penalty  of;  to  suffer  for. 

Which  of  you  will  be  mortal,  to  redeem 

Alan's  mortal  CBine  ?  Milton. 

6.  To  improve  or  employ  to  the  best  purpose. 

Walk  in  wisdom  towards  them  tliat  arc  without,  redeem- 
ing  the  time.  fol.  iv.  5. 

Syn.  —  See  Ransom. 

R5-DEEM'.\-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  redeemed  ;  re- 
coverable. Berkcleij. 

RJP-DEEM'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
redeemable.  Johnson. 

R^-DEEM'iJR,  w.  One  who  redeems;  a  ransom- 
er  ;  —  a  name  particularly  applied  to  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Milton. 

RE-D^-UB'^R-Ate,  v.  a.  To  deliberate  upon 
again ;  to  reconsider.  Cotgrave. 

RE-D5-LIB'5R-ATE,  v.n.  To  deliberate  again; 
to  reconsider  any  thing.  Wright. 

RE-Dp-LlVpR,  f.  a.    To  deliver  back.      Ayliffe. 

RE-Dp-LIVPR-ANCE,  n.    Redelivery.        Clarke. 

RE-De-LTv'?R-Y,  n.  The  act  of  delivering  back  ; 
a  second  or  new  delivery.  Bp.  Hall. 

RE-DE-MAnD',  v.  a.  To  demand  back  or  again. 
"  The  duke  redemands  his  prisoners."  Addison. 

RE-DP-MAnd'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  redemand- 
ed.  ■  Wright. 

RE-Dg-MI^E',  V.  a.  [i.  redemised  ;  pp.  rede.mis- 
ING,  REDEMISED.]  (Law.)  To  regrant  or  con- 
vey back,  as  an  estate.  Whisfuiw. 

RE-Dp-MI§E',  n.  (Law.)  The  act  of  redemising; 
a  regrant  or  reconveyance,  as  of  lands.  Whishato. 

Rf-DEMP'TION  (re-dem'shun),  n.  [L.  redemptio  ; 
It.  redenzione  ;  Sp.  redencion  ;  Fr.  r'-demption.] 

1.  The  act  of  redeeming,  or  the  state  of  being 
redeemed  ;  deliverance  ;  rescue. 

Utter  darkness  his  place. 
Ordained  without  redemption,  without  end.         ifdton. 

2.  The  recovery  or  ransom  of  mankind  by  the 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  salvation. 

Our  great  redem])1ion  from  above  did  bring.         Millon. 
The  Saviour  Son  be  glorified. 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  died.  Dnjden. 

R5-DEMP'TION-A-RY,  n.  One  who  is  redeemed 
or  ransomed.  Hackluyt. 

R5-DEMP'TION-?R,  n.  A  term  formerly  applied 
to  a  foreign  emigrant,  who  sold  his  services  for 
a  term  of  time  to  pay  for  his  passage  from  Eu- 
rope to  America.  J.  Boucher. 

Rp-DEMP'TIVE  (re-dem'tjv),  a.  Relating  to,  or 
procuring,  redemption.  Coleridge. 

R?-DEMP'TO-RIST  (re-d6m'to-r5st),  n.  (Eccl. 
Hist.)  One  of  a  monastic  religious  order,  found- 
ed in  1732,  at  Naples,  by  Liguori,  and  some- 
times called  Liguorists.  B>'ande. 
S^f"  They  are  bound  by  the  usual  monastic  vows, 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  youth  and 
the  propagation  of  Catholicism.  They  style  them- 
selves members  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Redeemer, 
whence  their  name."    Brande. 

Rg-DEMP'TO-RY  (re-dSm'to-re),  a.  Paid  for  ran- 
som.   "  Hector's  rcdemptory  price."  Chapman. 

R^-DENT'RD,  a.  Formed  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw : 
indented ;  notched.  Wright 

RE-D^-SCEND',  v.  n.     To  descend  again.  HoxccU. 

RED'EYE  (r6d'i),  n.  (Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  genus 
I^euciscus,  remarkable  for  the  orange-red  color 
of  the  iris ;  the  rud ;  Leuciscus  erythophthal- 
mus.  Yarrell. 

RED'— FIRE,  n.  A  compound  of  nitrate  of  stron 
tia.  sidphur,  antimony,  and  chlorate  of  potash, 
which  burns  with  a  red  flame.  Hoblyn. 

RED'FLECKED  (-flCkt),  a.  Spotted  with  red. 
"  Redfiecked  eyes."  Congreie. 

RED'-GUM,  n.  1.  (Med.)  An  eruption  of  red,  or 
sometimes  whitish  pimples,  occurring  in  early 
infancy,  chiefly  about  the  face,  neck,  and  arms, 
surrounded  by  a  reddish  halo,  or  interrupted  by 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;    A,  E,  I,  6,  t,  Y,  short;    A,  5,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  pAsT,  FAlL;    HfilR,  HER; 


RED-GUM-TREE 

irregular  patches  of  cutaneous  blush ;    tooth- 
rash.  Dungtison. 

ftjr  "  Or.  Willaii  aay*  that  this  in  a  corriipiiuii  of 
Redromn,  \l»  variegalud  plutu  of  rod  upon  a  pale 
griMiiiil  lioiiiK  supiMiHuil  to  reiMiiiible  a  piece  of  rod 
priiiiod  linen."     Uvblyn. 

2.  A  disease  or  blight  in  grain.  Farm.  Ency. 

Rf;i)'-cOM-TREE,  n.  A  loftv  ove.-ffreen  timber- 
troe  of  New  Holland,  which  produces  a  giiin- 
resin  useful  for  medical  purposes ;  Eucati/ptus 
resinifera.  Loudon. 

Rfcl>'-nAlRED(-hird),  a.  Havingred  hair.  Orton. 

Kftl>'-Hp;.\Il,  n.     1.  A  person  having  red  hair. 
2.  (Hot.)   A. plant,  the  leaves   of  which  are 
emetic;  Asclepias  Cwassaoua.  Dunylison. 

Rfil)'-Hf:AD-pD,  a.     Having  a  red  head.        Hill. 

ReD'-HEELED  f-liold),  a.  lied  on  the  heel. 
"  Wearing  red-liecled  shoes."  Tatkr. 

Rf;n-H|-Bl"TIO\  (r«d-h9-t.Ish'un),  n,  [L.  redhi- 
bilio  ;  redhibeo,  to  give  back  ;  re,  back,  and  ha- 
beo,  to  have.]  (Late.)  The  avoidance  of  a  sale 
on  account  of  some  defect  in  the  thing  sold  ;  — 
the  name  of  an  action  which  the  purchaser  of  a 
defective  movable  thing  may  bring  to  cause  the 
sale  to  be  annulled,  and  to  recover  the  price  he 
has  paid  for  it.  Bouvier. 

R(;d-I|Tb'1-T9-RY,  a.  {Law.)  Pertaining  to  red- 
hibition. *  BurriU. 

RfiD'-IlisS-lNG,  a.  Glowing  like  fire,  and  mak- 
ing a  hissing  sound. 
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tRE-Dl-VlVBD',  a.    Revived.  Bp.  HaU. 

RfiD'-LAc,  n.     (Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  being 

a  species  of  sumach  ;  Rhiu  siicceUaiiea,  Loudon. 
RfiD-LEAD'  (-I6d),  n.     {Cliem.)  A  compound  of 

protoxide  and  peroxide  of  lead,  of  a  red  color ; 

minium  ;  —  usi-d  in  the   manufacture  of  glass, 

in  coloring  sealing  wax,  &c.  Miller. 

r£D-LEAD'-6re,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  various 
shades  of  bright  hyacinth-red,  sometimes  crys- 
talline, and  consisting  of  chromic  acid  and  pro- 
toxide of  lead ;  —  called  also  crocoisite.     Daha. 

R£D'-L£gGED  (-legd),  a.     Having  red  legs.  ;/*//. 

RfiD'-LET-TgR,  a.  Red-lettered  :  —  fortunate  ; 
auspicious;  as,  "  A  red-letter  day." 

4^^"  In  the  old  calendars,  the  saints'  days  were 
marked  with  red  letters."     ffrtghi. 


As  when  the  bolt  retl-hiMtinft  from  above, 
Uarts  on  the  connccratcd  plant  of  Jove. 


Pope. 


RfeO'-HrtT,  «.     Heated  to  redness  ;  very  hot. 

The  rtrl-hot  metal  hisses  in  the  lake.  I'ope. 

RE'D|-£nT,  «.    [L.  redeo,  redietis,  to  go  back ;  re, 

back,  and  eo,  to  go.]     Returning.  Clarke. 

RE-D[-(?eST',  V.  a.    To  digest  again.  Good. 

RE-DI-Ml.V'JSH,  V.  a.    To  lessen  again.      Savage. 

Re-DlN'rp-GRATE,  r.  a.  [L.  redintegro,  redin- 
tegratus;  It.  reintegrare ;  Sp.  reintegrar;  Fr. 
Teintegrer.^  To  restore  to  wholeness  or  sound- 
ness; to  make  new;  to  renew;  to  renovate,  [k.] 

Jtedintrgrate  the  frame,  first,  of  your  horse.         B.  Jonson. 

t  R(:-I)lN'T?:-GRATE,  a.  Restored  to  wholeness 
or  soundness ;  renewed ;  renovated.         Bacon. 

Re-OlN'-Tp-GRA'rrp.V,  n.  [L.  redintegratio  ;  It. 
reintcqrnzione ;  Fr.  rtiiitegration.] 

1.  Ucstoration  to  wholeness  or  soundness; 
renovation ;  renewal. 

Wlien  Moses,  with  indiKnotion  of  their  idolatry,  broke  the 
tables  of  the  law.  God  rcestabliiiheil  tliciii;  but  when,  for  a 
greater  (tnilt,  Qod  himself  broke  them,  there  is  no  possible 
reuuilegralioa.  liate. 

2.  {C'hem.)  The  restoration  of  a  compound, 
whose  elciiienls  have  been  separated,  to  its  for- 
mer constitution.  Bogle. 

RI-:d'-IR'ON-6re,  n.  {Min.)  An  uncrystallized 
variety  of  hematite.  Dana. 

RiiO'-fR'ON-VlT'RI-OL,  n.  {Min.)  A  deep,  hya- 
cinth-red, crystalline  mineral  consisting  of  pro- 
tosul|.hate  of  iron,  persulphate  of  iron,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  and  water;  —  called  also  botn/o- 
9^>*-  Dana. 

RE-DIS-bOrse',  r.  rt.     To  refund.  Spenser. 

RE-DIS-c6v'f  R,  V.  a.     To  discover  anew.  Salmon. 

RE-n|S-PO:jE',  r.  a.    To  dispose  anew.  A.  Baxter. 

RE-DIS-.SEIZE'  (-sSz'),  r.  a.  {Law.)  To  disseize 
anew  ;  —  written  also  disseise.  Coke. 

t  RE-r)|8-SEl'Z}N,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  second  dis- 
sci/m  of  a  person  of  the  same  tenements,  and 
by  the  same  disseizor  as  in  a  former  instance  : 
—  a  writ  which  lay  in  such  case.  BurriU. 

RE-niS-SEI'ZOR,  n.     One  who  disseizes  again. 

RE-T)|^-^OLVE',  V.  a.  &  n.  To  dissolve  or  melt 
"8""-  Boyle. 

KE-I)|S-TRAin'(:r,  n.  One  who  distrains  repeat- 
'''''>'•  Blackstone. 

RE-I)I3.TRlB'l,ITE,  f.  a.  To  distribute  anew  ;  to 
deal  back  again.  Cotgrave. 

RE-DIs-tri-bO'TIQN,  n.  Act  of  redistributing ; 
a  new  distribution.  Clarke. 

tR«;-Dl"TIQN,  n.  [L.rerfi<io.]  A  return.  Chapman. 

RE-DI-VlDE',  r.  a.    To  divide  again.      Bp.  Hall. 


red'-l£;t-T5;reu  (-t?rd),  a. 

having,  red  letters. 


Printed  with,  or 
Savage. 

RfeD'-Lta-UOR,  n.  {Chem.)  A  mordant  used  in 
calico  printing,  consisting  chiefly  of  acetate  of 
alumina.  PameU. 

RED'LY,  orf.    With  redness.  Cotgrave. 

RKD'-MAN-GA-NESE',  n.  {Min  )  A  rose-red  or 
brownish nuneral  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonate 
of  manganese  ;  —  called  also  diaUogite.     Dana. 

RED'-MARL,  n.  {Geol.)  A  name  often  applied  to 
the  new-red  sandstone.  Lyell. 

RED'-MA-PLE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  remarkable  for 
the  variety  of  hues  it  assumes  in  summer  and 
autumn,  and  applied  to  many  useful  purposes  ; 
Acer  rubrum.  Emerson. 

R£d'-MTnt,  n.    A  species  of  mint.  Booth. 

RED'-MUL'BpR-RY,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  cultivated 
from  very  ancient  times  for  ornament  and 
shade  ;  Moms  rubra  ;  —  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  a  native  of  Persia.  Emerson. 

RfiD'NgSS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  red.  Broume. 

RED'-OAK,  w.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  oak  of  large 
size  and  remarkable  for  beauty  of  foHage  and  of 
trunk  ;   Quercics  rubra.  Emerson. 

RED'-O-CHRE  (-k?r),  n.  {Min.)  A  soft,  earthy 
variety  of  hematite  ;  a  peroxide  of  iron.   Dana. 

RfiD'O-LeNCE,    )  n.     The  quality  of  being  redo- 
RED'O-LEN-CY,  )    lent;  sweet  scent;  odor;  fra- 
grance ;  perfume. 

Breathing  an  aromatic  redolence.  Cliaiicer. 

Their  flowers  attract  spiders  with  their  reilolencij,  Morllmer.  I 

R£d'0-L6nT,  a.  [L.  rcdoleo,  redohns,  to  emit 
a  scent;  It.  redolcntc.]  Diffusing  fragrance, 
odor,  or  smell ;  odoriferous;  fragrftnt;  sweet  of 
scent.     "  Honey  redolent  of  spring."      Dryden. 

RE-DOUB'LE  (r5-diih'lil),  r.  a.  [re  and  double ;  — 
Fr.  redotibler.]  [i.  kedoiblkd  ;  pp.  uedoib- 
I.IXG,  KEUOURLED.]  To  double  again  ;  to  in- 
crease by  doubling ;  to  augment  again  and  again. 

So  they  reiimihletl  strokes  upon  the  foe.  Shal: 

When  the  purpose  we  aim  at  does  not  ensue  upon  our  first 
endeavors,  the  mmd  reflott/>/eit  her  efforts,  under  iin  apprehen- 
sion that  a  stronger  exertion  may  succeed  where  a  weaker 
did  not.  Tucker. 

RE-DOfJB'LE  (re-dub'bl),  r.  n.  To  double  again  ; 
to  become  twice  as  much ;  to  be  repeated. 

The  argument  retloubles  upon  us.  Ailduon. 

R^-DoObt'  (r?-doat'),  n.  [It.  ridofto;  Sp.  reduc- 
to  ;  Fr.  redonte  ;  — from  L.  reduco,  reductus,  to 
lead  back,  to  withdraw.]  {Fort.)  A  general 
naine  for  field-works,  especially  those  which 
entirely  enclose  a  post.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 
Syn.  — See  Fortification. 

tRp-noiyBT' (r?-diiat'),  r.  a.  To  dread;  to  re- 
vere ;  to  stand  in  awe  of.  Ld.  Berners. 

RP-DoObT'A-BLE  (re-di.at'vl'l),  a.  fFr.  redou- 
table  ;  redouter,  to  fear.]  Forniidable  ;  terrible 
to  foes  ;  terrible  ;  dreadful ;  awful. 

The  queen  growing  more  mlmihtafJe  and  fhmous  hv  the 
overthrow  of  the  fleet  of  eighty-eight,  the  Easterlings  fi-ll  to 
despair  of  doing  any  good.  llomrlt. 

RP-DoObT'PD,  a.  [Fr.  redout^."]  Formid.ible. 
"Some  such  redouhted  knight."  Spenser. 

RP-I)ot)ND',  V.  n.  [L.  redundo;  re,  hick,  and 
undo,  to  surge ;  unda,  a  wave  ;  It.  ridondnre  ; 
Sp.  redundar;  Fr.  rerfowrfer.]    [».  KEDOtNUEU; 

pp.  KEDOl-NDIXO,  KEDOlNDBn.] 


RED-ROOT 

L  To  be  sent  back,  as  a  wave,  by  reaction. 

_  .         ,^     ,  Tlie  e»d,  won 

l^rlvru  back,  mliiHivfeil  ■•  ■  fluud  on  tluwe 
*roin  whom  it  sptuug.  Jfillon. 

2.  To  result,  to  conduce,  or  to  proceed  in  tho 
consequence;  Uj  tend  ;  to  contribute. 

The  cure  of  purn-uioiial  commerce  rtdonmh  more  U>  the 
gj'^unlel.t'"^'"''*  "'  "*'  "'"'"'=  "-  •"'  '-'"i./.riT' 
uflu"!^  *'"  ""  •"""  ""  re.lau.ui  from  th«m  to  U..t'.^I 

R?-dOOnd',  V.  n.    To  remain  over  and  above. 

_,  ,  What  rrdimmit 

Tninsplrei  through  spiriu  with  emt.  MiUom. 

R5-D60.\D',  n.     Reverberation,     [k.] 

The  reilound  of  the  hilU  and  the  rocks  doabled  e»«TT  *ficm 


A  kind  of  dance. 


Dwight. 


RfeD'QW-A,  n. 

RfiD'-PINE,  «.  {Bot.)  A  tall,  erect  species  of 
pine,  known  in  New  Vngland  by  the  name  of 
Norway  pine,  but  different  from  the  tree  so 
called  in  Europe  {I'inus  resinosa);  —  so  named 
from  the  reddish  scales  of  its  bark.      Emerson. 

R6d'P6LE,  n.     {Ornith.)  A  name  given  to  two 

species  of  birds  of  the  genus  Fringilln,  so  called 

from  the  crimson  color  of  the  crown.     NutttilL 

Lesurr  rrd-pnle,  FringUla  liHLria.  — Mealy  rrd-palr, 

Fringilla  borealU.  J^'utUdl. 

RED'POLL,  71.    (On»<A.)  A  redpole.  Booth. 

ReD-PRg-ClP'l-TATE,  n.  (Ch^tn.)  A  peroxide 
of  mercury,  commonly  in  the  form  of^crystal- 
line  scales,  which  are  black  when  hot,  red  "when 
cold,  and  of  an  orange  color  when  finely  levi- 
gated. Turrurr. 

RE-DRAFT',  n.     [re  and  draft.] 

1.  (Cow.)  A  bill  of  exchange  drawn  at  the 
place  where  another  bill  was  made  payable, 
and  where  it  was  protested,  upon  the  plnc< 
where  the  first  bill  was  drawn,  or  when  there  is  no 
regular  commercial  intercourse  rendering  that 
practicable,  then  in  the  next  best  or  most  direct 
practicable  co-.rse.  Bourier. 

2.  A  second  draft  or  copy.  Wri'  ht. 

RE-DRAfT',  r.  a.  To  draft  or  draw  again.  Clarke. 
RE-DRAw',  ».  o.     To  draw  again.  Clarke. 

RE-DRAw',  v.  n.  To  draw  a  bill  of  exchange  to 
to  meet  another  bill  of  the  same  amour  t. 

Cyc.  of  Com. 
R5-DR6ss',  v.  a.     [re  and  dress.  — Tr.  represser.] 

[«.  KEDUESSED;  pp.  KEUUESSI.NO,  REDUrJSSEI).] 

1  _  To  set  right ;  to  amend  ;  to  correct ;  to 
repair ;  to  rectify ;  to  remedy ;  to  adjust. 

In  yonder  spring  of  roses  inlemiixed 

With  myrtle  And  what  to  rrtlrem  till  noon.         Miitom, 

2.  To  relieve  ;  to  ease ;  —  sometimes  need  of 
persons,  but  more  properly  of  things. 

■T  is  thine,  O  king,  the  afnicted  to  reilraa.       B'>r<len. 

In  countries  of  freedom,  princr!<  arr  bound  l<>  ptnlrcr  thcii 
subjects  in  liberty,  proiierty,  and  religion,  to  receive  Iheii 
petitions  and  reih-ess  their  grievance*.  .Siri/t 

Syn.  —  Redrrjis  a  erievanc« ;  repair  an  Injury  ;  r« 
ttfy  or  correct  a  mistake;  amend  w\\M  is  wn>ne;  re 
here  sutTerine  or  distress  ;  remrdt/  an  oniiiiKion  or  s 
mischief;  ease  pain.  Redress  is  obtained  by  power  o» 
authority  ;  relief,  by  active  inlerfereucc  or  assistanco 

Rp-DRfiSS',  «.     1.  t  Reformation  ;  amendment. 

To  seek  reformation  of  evil  laws  is  ctmimendabic:  but.  fa 
us,  the  more  necessary  is  BS|ieedy  rvi/rrivof  oursvlve*.//«oilrr 

2.  The  act  of  giving  or  receiving  satisfactioi 
for  an  injury  sustained  ;  relief ;  remedy ;  amend* 

No,  not  a  man  comes  for  reilrea  to  thee.  SInt 

3.  One  who  gives  relief ;  redresser.     [it.] 

Fair  majesty,  the  refuge  and  retlrer* 

0(  those  whom  fate  pursues  and  want*  opprea*.     Drpdrm 

R9-DR£:ss'AL,  n.    Correction;  rectification. 

Lond.  Exam 
R5-DRftSS'pR,  rt.  One  who  redresses.       She/ton 
Rg-DRESS'l-BLE,  o.    That  may  be  redressed. 
RP-URES'8|VE,  a.     Affording  redress.    Thomson. 
Rg-DRfesS'LfSS,  a.    Without  redress.  Shencood 

R^-nRf:B.S'.M^NT,  n.     The  act  of  redressing;  re- 
lief; redress,    [k.]  Jejf'erson- 
RE-nRlV'EN, />.  a.     Driven  back.  Clarke 

RftD'-R66'T,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Ceanothus  ;  Ceanothus  America- 
nut  ;  New  Jersey  tea  :  —  also  to  a  plant  of  the 
genus  lAtchnanthcs  :  Lachuanthes  tindoria  ; 
stoneweed;  puccooa  root;  Lithospcnnum  ar- 
wnte.  Gray.     Wood 


m!eN.  s/R;    m6vE.  nor.  s6N;    bOlL,  BiJR,  ROi.E.  — C.  ^J,  ,,  g,  soft;  C,  fi,  £,  g,  hard;  §  a*  s ;   ? 


aa  gx.  — TUI8,  tbis. 


REDRUTHITE 
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REEDED 


Snow  of  a    red   color.  —  See 
John  Farrar. 


RED'RIJ-THITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  cop- 
per ;  copper  glance.  Dana. 

RED§,  n.  pi.  The  menses  ;  catamenia.  Dunglison. 

RED'-SAL'N'DPR^-WOOD  (-wfid),  n.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  a  lotty  evergreen  tree  (Pterocarpus  san- 
talinus)  indigenous  in  the  East  Indies,  and  to 
its  wood ;  red  sandal-wood.  The  wood  is  very 
heavy  and  hard,  of  a  fine  grain,  aromatic  odor, 
bright-red  garnet  color,  and  takes  a  high  pol- 
ish. Loudon. 

r6D-SEAR'  (r6d-ser'),  « •  n.  [red  and  sear.']  To 
break  or  crack  under  the  hammer,  as  iron  when 
red-hot.  Moxon. 

RED'SHANK,  n.  1.  A  term  of  contempt  former- 
ly given  to  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  on  account 
of  their  bare  legs.  Spenser. 

2.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  genus  Totanus, 
allied  to  the  woodcock,  and  having  legs  of  a 
bright  red ;  poolsnipe.  Eng.  Cyc. 

RED'-SlL'VpR-ORE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a 
black  color,  sometimes  approaching  to  cochi- 
neal-red, and  consisting  of  sulphur,  antimony, 
and  silver ;  —  also  called  pyrargyrite.        Dana. 

RED'-SNOW,   n, 
Snow. 

RED'-SOR-RPL,  n.  (Bat.)  A  name  applied  in  the 
West  Indies  to  the  Indian  hibiscus,  the  calyxes 
and  capsules  of  which  make  agreeable  tarts,  and 
by  decoction,  fermentation,  &c.,  a  drink  called 
sorrel  cool  drink  ;  Hibiscus  sabdariffa.  Loudon. 

RED'START,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  dentirostral  bird  of 
the  family  Luscinidte,  or  Sylviadee.  Gray. 
Common  redstart,  the  Motadlla  Pkcmicura  of  Lin- 
nseus,  or  Phirnicura  raticitla  of  Swainsoii.  —  Black 
redstart,  the  Phmnicura  tithij.i  o(  Swa'inson.  Eng.  Cyc. 
American  redstart,  tlie  Setophaga  ruticUla  of  Swain- 
son,  or  Muncicapa  ruticUla  of  Wilson.                 J^attall. 

RED'STREAK,  n.     1.  A  kind  of  apple.       Philips. 
2.  Cider  obtained  from  the  redstreak.   Smith. 

RED'TAIL,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  redstart.  Eng.  Cyc. 

RED'-TAILED  (-tald),  a.     Having  a  red  tail. 

RED'-TA-P|ST,  n.  One  employed  in  a  public 
office,  who  binds  parcels  with  tape.        Qu.  Rev. 

RED'-THR6AT-5D,  a.     Having  a  red  throat. 

RED'— TOP,  n.  (Dot.)  A  name  applied  especially 
to  a  species  of  bent-grass  ;  herds-grass  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  Agrostis  rulgans.  Gray, 

Tall  red-top,  a  showy  t;rass  with  a  spreading  pani- 
cle ;  Tricunpis  seslerioiden.  —  False  red-top,  foul  mead- 
ow-grass ;   Poa  serotina.  Oray 

••Rg-DUB',  V.  a.  [Yr.radouber.l  To  repair  or 
make  reparation  for.  Grafton. 

RP-DUCE',  V.  a.  [L.  reduco ;  re,  back,  and  duco, 
to  lead ;  It.  riducere ;  Sp.  reducir ;  Fr.  reduire.} 

[i.   REDUCED  ;  pp.   KEDUCING,  REDUCED.] 

1.  t  To  bring  back. 

A  good  man  will  go  a  little  out  of  his  road  to  reduce  the 
wandering  traveller;  but,  if  he  will  not  return,  it  will  be  an 
unreasonable  compliance  to  gu  along  with  him  to  the  end  of 
his  waiulering.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  To  bring  to  a  former  state  ;  to  restore. 

It  were  but. just 
And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  the  dust.  Hilton. 

3.  To  bring  into  any  state,  but  generally  one 
of  diminution,  subordination,  or  order ;  to  bring 
down  ;  to  lower  :  —  to  subdue  ;  to  subjugate. 

His  ire  will  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essential.  Milton. 

The  variations  of  languages  arc  reduced  to  rules.  Johnson. 

4.  f  To  atone  for  ;  to  repair  ;  to  redress. 

I'll  rend  their  hearts  with  tearing  of  my  hair 

Till  they  reduce  the  wrongs  done  to  my  father.      Marlow. 

5.  ( F.  Arts. )  To  copy  on  a  small  scale.  FairhoU. 

6.  (Scotch  Law.)  To  rescind  or  axmwX.BurriU. 

7.  (Math.)  To  bring  or  to  convert  into  a  differ- 
ent expression  of  equal  value  :  —  to  solve,  as  an 
equation,  by  finding  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity  or  quantities  :  •!— to  change  into  a  figure 
of  a  different  form  or  magnitude ;  as,  "  To  re- 
duce a  map,  plan,  &c.,  to  a  similar  larger  or 
smaller  one,  or  a  geometrical  figure  to  one  of 
equal  area,  but  not  having  the  same  number  of 
sides."  Hutton.     Davies. 

Re-DUCE'M^NT,  n.     Reduction,     [r.]  Bacon. 

Re-DfT'cpNT,  n.    That  which  reduces.  Good. 

Rp-DU'cpNT,  a.     That  reduces.  Clarke. 

Rg  OL'y'gR,  n.    One  who  reduces.  Sidney. 


R5-DU'C{-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  reduced. 

Thev  should  be  habituated  to  consider  every  excellence  as 
reduciijle  to  principles.  JSei/nolds. 

Rg-OU'Cl-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
reducible.  Boyle. 

t  RP-DUCT',  V.  a.  [L.  reduco,  reductus.]  To  re- 
duce.    "  To  resolve  and  redact  gold."      Warde. 

Rg-DUCT',  n.  (Arch.)  A  little  place,  taken  out 
of  a  larger,  to  make  it  more  uniform  and  regu- 
lar, or  for  some  other  convenience.      Chambers. 

RE-DOC'  Tl-b  AD  ^B-SijR'  BUM  (re-duk'she-o-). 
[L.]  (Logic.)  A  species  of  argument  which 
proves  not  the  thing  asserted,  but  the  absurdity 
of  whatever  contradicts  it.  P.  Cyc. 

RJp-DUC'TION,  n.  \h.  red  actio ;  It.  riduzione; 
Sp.  reduccion  \  Fr.  reduction.] 

1.  Act  of  reducing,  or  state  of  being  reduced. 

Some  will  have  these  years  to  be  but  months;  but  we  have 
no  certain  evidence  that  they  used  to  account  a  month  a 
year;  and  if  we  had,  yet  that  reduction  will  not  serve.    Jlale. 

2.  (Arith.)  The  operation  of  changing,  the 
form  of  an  expression  without  changing  its 
value,  or  of  finding  for  an  expression  in  terms 
of  one  unit  of  measure  an  equivalent  expres- 
sion in  terms  of  a  different  unit.  Davies  &;  Peck. 

3.  (Geoni.)  The  operation  of  constructing  a 
figure  similar  to  a  given  figure,  either  greater  or 
less,  or  of  constructing  a  figure  equivalent  to  a 
given  figure  in  area,  but  having  a  different  num- 
ber of  sides ;  as,  "  The  reduction  of  a  polygon 
to  an  equivalent  triangle."  Davies. 

4.  (Algebra.)  The  operation  of  finding  the 
values  of  unknown  quantities ;  solution.  Davies. 

5.  (Fine  Arts.)  A  smaller  copy,  as  of  a  pic- 
ture, a  statue,  &c.  FairhoU. 

6.  (Surg.)  An  operation  the  object  of  which 
is  to  restore  displaced  parts  to  their  original 
situation.  Dunglison. 

7.  (Scotch  Late.)  An  action  brought  for  the 
purpose  of  rescinding,  annulling,  or  cancelling 
some  bond,  contract,  or  other  instrument  in 
wTiting.  Burrill. 

Reduction  descending,  (Aritli.)  the  change  of  an  ex- 
pression in  terms  of  tiie  unit  of  one  order  into  anoth- 
er equivalent  to  it  in  value,  in  terms  of  a  lower  order. 
—  Redaction  ascending,  the  operation  of  finding  the 
value  of  an  expression  in  terms  of  the  unit  of  a  higher 
order.  —  Reduction  of  a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms,  the 
suppression,  in  tlie  numerator  and  in  the  denomina- 
tor, of  all  the  factors  common  to  both  terms. —  Reduc- 
tion oforides,  ores,  or  metals,  ( Chem.  &  Metallariry.)  the 
operation  of  separating  a  metal  from  the  substance  or 
substances  with  which  it  is  combined,  by  means  of 
Ileal,  voltaic  electricity,  chemical  affinity,  &c. 

Rjp-DUC'TJVE,  «.  \\t.  riduttivo ;  Sp.  rcductiro  ; 
Fr.  reductij".]     That  reduces.  Brevint. 

R^-DUC'TjVE,  n.  That  which  has  power  to  re- 
duce.    "  B£ductives  by  inundations."  Hale. 

Rg-DUC'TIVE-LY,  ad.  By  reduction.  Hammond. 

Rt;-DUN'DANCE,    )  „,      [l.  redundantia  ;    It.  ri- 

Rg-DUN'DAN-CY,  )  dondanza  ;  Sp.  redunda7icia ; 
Fr.  redondance.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  redundant ;  excess ; 
superabundance  ;  exuberance.  "  Our  poet's  re- 
dundance of  wit."  Garth. 

2.  (Law.)  Irrelevant  matter  introduced  in  an 
answer  or  pleading.  Botivier. 

3.  (Rhetoric.)  Diffuseness.  Clarke. 
Syn.  —  See  Excess. 

R^I-dDn'DANT,  a.  [L.  redund-o,  redtindans,  to 
redound ;  re,  back,  and  unda,  a  wave  ;  It.  ri- 
dondantc ;  Sp.  redundante ;  Fr.  redondant.] 

1.  Full  to  overflowing ;  superabundant ;  exu- 
berant ;  superfluous  ;  excessive. 

And  the  vast  empires  of  the  East  no  more 

Pour  their  redundant  horns  on  Lisboa's  shore.      lilicl-Ie. 

2.  Using  too  man)'  words  or  images  ;  diflTuse. 

Where  the  author  is  redundant,  mark  those  passages  to  be 
retrenched.  Watts. 

Redundant  hyperbola,  (Math.)  all  hyperbola  having 
more  than  two  asymptotes.  Davies  4'  Peck. 

Rp-DtJN'DANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  redundant  man- 
ner ;  superfluously  ;  superabundantly.  Johnson. 

Rp-DU'PLJ-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  reduplico,redvplica- 
tus;  re,  again,  and  dvplico,  to  dotible ;  duplex, 
double ;    It.  raddoppiare  ;  Sp.  rediiplicar.]     [i. 

REDUPLICATED  ;    pp.    REDUPLICATING,    REDU- 
PLICATED.]    To  redouble ;  to  repeat.  Johnson. 

Re-nU'PH-CATE,  a.       1.  Redoubled;  repented. 
That  reduplicate  advice  of  our  Saviour.  Pearnon. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  parts  of  the  flower  in  aesti- 


vation  which   are   valvate,   with   the    margins 
turned  outwards.  Gray. 

Re-UU-PLI-CA'TION,  n.  [Sp.  reduplicacion ;  Fr, 
reduplication.] 

1.  Act  of  doubling  or  state  of  being  doubled. 

2.  (Pros.)  A  figure  by  which  a  verse  ends 
with  the  same  word  as  that  with  which  the  fol- 
lowing begins.  Wright. 

RJP-DU'PLI-CA-TJVE,  a.  [Fr.  rMuplicatif.] 
Double.  '*  Reduplicative  propositions."     Watts. 

R5-DU'PLl-CA-TIVE,  n.     A  reduplicative  word. 
Philosophical  Museum. 

RED'- VIT'RJ-OL,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  flesh 
color  or  a  rose-red  color,  and  consisting  chiefly 
of  sulphate  of  cobalt  and  water;  —  also  called 
bicberite  and  cobalt-vitriol.  Dana. 

RED'-WA-T^R,  »/.  A  disease  in  cattle  which 
derives  its  name  from  an  appearance  like  blood 
in  the  urine.  li.  Thompson. 

RED'WiNG,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  European  bird  of  the 
genus  Turdus ;  the  red-sided  thrush ;  the  wind- 
thrush  ;  the  swine-pipe  ;  Turdus  iliacus.  E.  Cyc. 
4ES="  It  has  a  beautiful  note,  and  has  been  i-alled  the 
nightingale  of  Norway.  Tlie  flank?  and  the  under 
side  of  the  wings  are  of  a  reddish  brown.    Eng.  Cyc. 

RED'WINGED  (-wTngd),  a.     Having  red  wings. 

RED'-WOOD  (-wfld),  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
buckthorn  ;  Rhamnus  erythroxylon.      Loudon. 

REE,  V.  a.  To  riddle  ;  to  sift.  [Local.]  Mortimer. 

REE,  71.  A  small  Portuguese  coin  or  a  money  of 
account  equal  to  about  one  ninth  of  a  cent. 

RE-EjCH'O  (rS-ek'o),  v.  n.  [i.  REECHOED  ;  pp.  re- 
echoing, REECHOED.]  To  retum  an  echo;  to 
echo  back  ;  to  reverberate. 

The  dome  reechoed  to  their  mingled  moan.  Pojie. 

RE-E€H'0  (re-ek'o),  v.  a.    To  return,  as  an  echo  ; 

to  echo  back  ;  to  reverberate.  Wright. 

RE-EjCH'O  (re-fik'o),  n.    An  echo  returned  or  sent 

back ;  a  reverberation. 

The  hills  and  valleys  here  and  there  resound 

With  the  reecAoe.i  of  the  deep-mouthed  hound.     Browne. 

fREECH'y,  a.  [A  corruption  of  reeky.— See 
Reek.]  Smoky  ;  sooty  ;  steamy  ;  sweaty ;  reeky. 
"  In  the  reechy  painting."  Shak. 

REED,  n.  [Goth,  raus  ;  A.  S.  hreod,  read ;  Dut. 
7'iat ;  Ger.  rieth,  rohr ;  Sw.  r;,r.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  name  common  to  gramineous 
plants  of  the  genus  Phragmitcs,  or  the  genus 
Arundo.  Baird. 

iKg=-The  common  reed,  Phragmites  eommunis,  h 
found  throughout  Eurojie,  in  Siberia,  Japan,  Nortli 
America,  and  Australia.  It  grows  exclusively  in 
places  overflowed  with  water,  forms  thick  coverts, 
and  yields  durable  grass  of  great  value  for  the  purpose 
uf  tJiatching  the  roofs  of  buildings.     Baird 

2.  A  small  pipe,  as  being  originally  made  o/ 
a  reed.  "  The  pastoral  7-eed  of  Ilcrmes  "  Milton 

3.  An  arrow,  as  made  of  a  reed,  and  headed. 

With  cruel  skill  the  backward  reed 

He  sent;  and,  as  he  fled,  he  slew.  Prior. 

4  That  part  of  the  swing-frame  or  batten  of 
a  loom  through  which  the  threads  of  the  warp 
are  passed  to  keep  them  separated  Tomlmson, 
5.  (Mus.)  A  little  movable  tube,  or  flat  vi- 
brating tongue  of  wood  or  of  metal,  attached  to 
the  mouth  of  a  hautboy,  bassoon,  or  clarinet,  iind 
through  which  those  instruments  are  blown  :  — 
a  kind  of  tongue,  consisting  of  a  thin,  narrow 
plate  of  brass,  and  which,  being  fixed  to  one 
end  of  an  organ-pipe,  is  put  into  a  vibrntory 
motion  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  and  produces 
a  reedy  thickness  of  tone.  Moore. 

REED'-BUCK,  n.  (Zol.)  A  species  of  antelope 
inhabiting  South  Africa;  rietboc;  Eleotragtis 
arundiiiacpvs  ;  —  so  called  from  its  habit  of  fre- 
quenting the  reedy  banks  and  beds  of  dry 
watercourses.  —  See  Riethoc.  Eng.  Cyc. 

REED'-BUNT-ING,  n.  (Ornith.)  An  insessorial 
conirostral  bird  of  the  family  Fringillida  and 
genus  Etnheriza,  frequenting  marshy  places, 
where  it  perches  on  willows,  reeds,  sedge,  and 
other  aquatic  plants  ;  reed-sparrow ;  water- 
sparrow;  king-bird;  ring-bunting;  chuck;  Eni- 
beriza  schaeniclus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

REED'-CRoWNED  (  kriiund),  a.  Crowned  with 
reeds.     "  His  reed-crou-ned  locks."  Mason. 

REED'gD,  a.  Covered  or  furnished  with  reeds 
"  Where  houses  be  reeded,"  Tusser. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  C,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  5,  1,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT.  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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Bfif-D'EN  (rs'dn),  a.  Consisting  or  made  of  reeds ; 
rcc'd.     "  Jieedin  pipes."  Dryden. 

REED'-«KAss,  H.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  ccnus 
Sparffaniiim ;  bur-rced.  Johnson, 

kP>£D-|-F|-(-'A'TION,  n.  \rc  and  edification  ;  Fr. 
retd(/ication.]     Act  of  reMifying  or  rebuilding. 

RE-£d'J-FV,  r.  a.  [re  and  edify ;  Fr.  reedijier.] 
To  edify  a^ain  ;  to  rebuild.  Spenser. 

KE-£D'1-F*-|NG,  n.  Act  of  rebuilding.  Sir  T.Elyot. 

REED'ING,  «.    {Arch.)  A  small  con- 
vex  moulding.  Britton. 

KKED'L^SS,  a.    Being  without  reeds.  May. 

REEU'MACE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Typha ;  cat-tail ;  Typha  latifolia.  Gray. 

REEU'-i)R-GAN,  n.  (3/fM.)  An  organ  in  which 
the  keys  open  valves,  which  allow  the  wind  from 
the  bellows,  worked  by  the  feet  of  the  performer, 
to  act  on  the  reeds  ;  —  a  name  for  the  harmo- 
neon,  melodcon,  and  seraphine.         Simtnonds. 

REED'— PIPE,  n.    1.  A  musical  pipe  made  of  reed. 

2.  A  pipe  in  an  organ  in  wnich  the  vibration 

is  produced  by  means  of  a  reed.  Dwight. 

REED'-8PAR-R0W,  n.  (Omith.)  The  reed-bunt- 
ing ;  Emberiza  schmniclus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

REEU'-STOP,  n.  {Mm.)  Any  set  or  register  of 
reed-pipes  in  an  organ.  Dwight. 

REED'y,  a.     1.  Abounding  with  reeds.  Thomson. 

2.  {Mtis.)  Having  a  quality  of  tone  like  that 

produced  by  a  reed.  Dwight. 

UEED'Y-TONED  (-t6nd),  a.    (Mus.)  Reedy. 

ttEEF,  n.  [Dut.  reef;  Ger.  reef;  Dan.  rift; 
Sw.  ref.  —  "Perhaps  from  [A.  S.l  rea/ian,'  to 
seize,  to  pull."  Richardson.]  (.Vom<.)  That 
portion  of  a  sail  comprehended  between  the 
nead  of  the  sail  and  the  first  reef-band,  or  be- 
tween two  reef-bands.  Datia. 

REEF,  n.  [Dut.  rif;  Ger.  rif;  Dan.  rev,  revle ;  Sw. 
ref  eel.]  A  chain  of  rocks,  lying  generally  near 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Mar.  Diet. 

BEEF,  V.  a.     [t.  REEFED  ;  pp.  IIEEFING,  REEFED.] 

(Smtt.)  To  reduce,  as  a  sail,  by  taking  in  upon 
its  head,  if  a  square  sail,  and  upon  its  foot  if  a 
fore-and-aft  sail.  Dana. 

REEF'-BAJVD,  m.  (N'aut.)  A  band  of  stout  canvas 
sewed  on  the  sail  across,  with  points  in  it,  and 
earings  at  each  end  for  reefing.  Dana. 


REEF'-CRIn-GLE  (-kring-gl),  n. 
ring  of  a  sail. 


{Naut.)   The 
Simmonda. 


REEF'-LINE§,  n.  pi.  (N'aut.)  Small  ropes  for- 
merly used  to  reef  the  courses,  by  passing  them 
spirally  through  the  holes  of  the  reefs,  and  over 
the  head  of  the  sail,  alternately,  from  the  yards 
to  the  slings.  Mar.  Diet. 

REEF'-PolNTS,  n.  pi.  {Xaut.)  Flat  pieces  of 
cordage  on  a  sail  for  tying  it  up,  or  reefing  the 
sail  in  stormy  weather.  Simmonds. 

REEF'-TAC-KI,E,  n.  (JVaiit.)  A  tackle  used  to 
haul  the  middle  of  each  leech  up  towards  the 
yard,  so  that  the  sail  may  be  easily  reefed.  Dana. 

REEF'V,  rt.     Full  of  reefs.  Clarke. 

KEEK.  n.     FA.  S.  rec;  Dut.  rook;   Ger.  ranch; 

Dan.  r'-}g ;  Icel.  reykr ;  Sw.  rok.]  Smoke ;  steam ; 

vapor;  exhalation. 

You  common  cry  of  cur«l  whote  breath  I  hate 

Ai  reel-  o"  the  rottcu  tkaa.  Slialc. 

REEK,  n.  FA.  S.  Ar«ac.— See  Rick.]  A  pile  of 
com  or  or  hay ;  a  rick.  Dryden. 

REEK,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  recan;  Dut.  rookm;  Ger. 
rauchen ;  Dan.  r.ige,  ryge  ;  Icel.  reykia ;  Sw. 
r.-'ka,  rykaj  [t.  reeked;  pp.  reeking, 
REEKED.]  To  smoke  ;  to  steam ;  to  emit  vapor ; 
to  exhale. 


Few  chimney*  reeting  you  ihall  e«py. 
_         .  .  Which  with  hii  beama  the  sun 
Boon  dncd,  and  on  the  neX-ing  moisture  fed. 


Speiuer. 
Milton. 

REEK'Y,  «•    Smoky  ;  tanned;  black  ;  dark.  Shak. 
REEL,  n.  [A.  S.  hreol,  reol;  Dut.  roll  Ocr.  roUei 
Dan.  ruUe;  Icel.  hral;  Sw.  rulle.] 

1.  A  turning  frame,  upon  which  vam  or  thread 
18  wound,  particularly  from  the  spindle. 

?m'iS7.'iI'°  •'".(Clymencl  »in«,  the  sisters  turn  the  wheel 
Empty  the  woolly  rack,  and  fifl  the  rteU  Ihvden. 


2.  A  lively  Scottish  dance: — a  whirling  or 
circular  motion  ;  a  whirl.  Jumieson. 

As  Westmoreland  waa  to  near  Seotland,  you  would  natu- 
rally Im!  t'oud  of  a  reel.  JIanuah  ituix. 

REEL,  V.  a.     [t.  REELED;  pp.  REELING,  KEELED.] 

To  gather  olf  the  spindle,  as  yarn.  WiUdna. 

REEL,  r.  n.  [Sw.  ra^&i.  —  See  Roll.]  To  move 
unsteadily  ;  inclining  first  on  one  side,  then  on 
the  other ;  to  stagger ;  to  vacillate ;  to  totter. 

She  [France]  went  on,  indeed;   i)ut  she  stacKcred  and 
retted  under  the  burden  of  tUu  war,  IZliHubroke, 

Syn,  —  See  Stagger. 

RE-5-LftCT',  V.  a.  To  elect  again  ;  to  rechoose. 
"  An  incapacity  to  be  reilecteii."  Junius. 

RE-p-LfiCTlQN,  n.  Repeated  election.  "The 
power  of  re,leCi.ion."  Swift. 

RE-£L'(;- vATE,  t;.  a.  To  elevate  again.  Coleridge. 

RE-£l-1-91-BIl'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  re- 
eligible.  *  Cuirke. 

RE-fiL'|-^|-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  reelected, 
or  chosen  again  to  the  same  oflSce.        Kiwwles. 

REEL'(NG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  reels ;  a  tottering; 
a  staggering.     "  Drunken  reelings."       Cowper. 

REEM,  n.  [Heb.  C»")-l  The  Hebrew  name  of  a 
quadruped  called  in  tne  Vulgate  a  rhinoceros, 
and  in  several  other  versions  ef  the  Bible  a 
unicorn.  Kitto. 

Will  the  tall  reem,  which  knows  no  lord  but  me. 

Low  at  the  crib,  and  ask  an  alius  of  thee?  i'oung. 

RE-gM-BARK',  v.  a.  To  embark  again.  "The 
whole  army  being  reHmbarked."  Belsham. 

RE-^M-BARK',  v.  n.  To  embark  or  go  on  board 
again.     "  We  re?mbarked  in  our  boat."      Cook. 

RE-EM-BAR-KA'TION,  n.  Act  of  reCmbarking. 

RE-?M-BAT'TLE,  v.  a.  To  arm  again  for  fight; 
to  range  again  in  battle  array.  MiUon. 

RE-^M-BOd'Y,  v.  a.     To  embody  again.         Ash. 

RE-^M-BRAcE',  v.n.   To  embrace  again.  Young. 

RE-f-MiiR^E',  V.  n.    To  emerge  again.      Potter. 

RE-?-MER'gf5N0E,  n.  The  act  of  refimerging, 
or  emerging  again.  Clarke. 

REEM'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  opening  the  seams  be- 
tween planks  with  a  calking  iron.       Simmonds. 

RE-?N-ACT',  V.  a.    To  enact  anew.      Arbuthnot. 

RE-gN-Ac'TipN,  n.     A  new  enactment.     Clarke. 

RE-5N-ACT'MgNT,  n.  A  repeated  enactment; 
a  reCnaction.  Clarke. 

tRE-^N-CoCN'TfR,  n.    A  rencounter.   Bemers. 

RE-5N-CO0r'APE-m£nt,  n.    Renewed  encour- 
agement. Browne. 
RE-gN-UOVV',  V.  a.    To  endow  again.        Jodreli. 
t  RE-^N-FIERCE',  r.  a.  To  render  fierce.  Spenser. 

RE-^N-FORCE',  V.  a.  [i.  reEnforced  ;  pp.  re- 
enforcing,  reEnforced.]  To  enforce  anew 
or  to  a  greater  degree  ;  to  give  additional  force 
or  power  to  ;  to  strengthen  with  new  assistance. 

The  incitation  of  this  youthful  knight . . . 
Doth  reeh/orce  their  courage.  DraiHon. 

The  French  have  ree^forced  their  scattered  men.       Shak. 

RE-gN-FORCE',  n.  {Mil.)  That  part  of  a  gun 
next  to  the  breech,  which  is  made  stronger  than 
the  rest  of  the  piece,  in  order  to  resist  the  force 
of  the  powder.  Stocqueler. 

RE-eN-F6RCE'M?NT,n.  The  act  of  rePn forcing; 
supnly  of  new  force,  as  of  additional  troops ; 
fresh  assistance ;  new  help. 

Their  faith  may  be  both  strengthened  and  brightened  by 
this  additional  ree»i/"orce;;iei«/.  Waterlani). 

RE-^N-gA^E',  V.  a.  To  engage  again.  Scott. 
RE-5N-gA9E'M(:NT,  n.  Renewed  engagement. 
RE-PN-GRAvE',  r.  a.  To  engrave  again.  Jodreli. 
RE-5N-Ji)t',  r.  «.    To  enjoy  anew.  Pope. 

RE-fN-Jof 'MgNT,  n.  The  act  of  enjoying  anew ; 
a  repeated  enjoyment.  Clarke. 

RE-P-N-kTn'DLE,  v.  a.  To  enkindle  anew ;  to  re- 
kindle. Bp.  Taylor. 

RE-e\-LlST',  r.  a.    To  enlist  again.  Clarke. 

RE-5N-LIst'M5NT,  n.     A  repeated  enlistment. 


RE-?N-flTAMP',  V.  a.  To  enstamp  anew.  Tappan. 
RE-EN"rgR,   V.  a.      [i.    kkKntkkkd  ;   pp.    hk- 

ENTEKING,  HEEnTKUKD.] 

1.  To  enter  again  ;  to  enter  anew. 
with  o|>portunity  cxcunioD,  wc  may  chance 
HectitKr  heaven.  Mition. 

2.  {Engraviiw.)  To  cut  to  the  proper  depth, 
as  a  line  which  h;i.s  been  worn  in  printing,  or 
not  bitten  suHiciently  deep.  Fairholt. 

RE-fiN'TgR,  V.  n.     To  enter  again.  Drayton. 

RE-fiN'TfR-iNG, />.  a.  Entering  again:  —  turn- 
ing inwards  ;  —  opposed  to  salient. 

RfinUrinr  angle,  an  angle  pninlini;  inward*  ;  an 
interiur  angle  greau-r  (lian  two  right  anglw.  —  Reg». 
Urmg  polygon,  a  (Mjlygon  containing  dim  or  mora  w- 
entering  angles.  Da.  4-  P.—  HeenUrtng  place  vf  mrm». 
l^Md.)  an  enlargement  of  tlie  covercdway  <if  the  for- 
tress between  a  liaHtion  and  a  ravelin  ;  — lined  an  a 
place  for  awKinibling  iro(>p«  previoualy  to  makinv 
•»"««»•  Mil.  Emti 

RE-fiN-THRONE',  r.  a.  To  replace  or  reseat  on 
a  throne.  Southern. 

RE-eN-THRONE'M?NT,  n.  Act  of  re«nthroning 
or  state  of  being  rePnthroned.  Clarke. 

RE-6n'TRANCE,  «.  The  act  of  entering  again. 
"  Their  r'eentrance  into  life."  Hooker. 

RE-6n'TRANT,  o.    Reentering.  Danes. 

RE-£n'TRY,  n.  (Late.)  The  resuming  or  retak- 
ing of  a  possession  that  one  has  lately  foregone  ; 
—  particularly  applied  to  land.  BurriU. 

RE-{;-R£ct',  v.  a.    To  erect  again.  Drayton. 

REER'MoOse,  n.    A  bat.  — See  Rearmocsb. 

RE-PS-TAb'LISH,  r.  a.    To  establish  again. 

Peace  .  . .  will  be  speedily  reettablitlud.         Smairiilge. 

RE-pS-TAB'LISH-fR,  n.      One  who  reestablishes 

RE-pS-TABLlSH-MfiNT,  n.  The  act  of  reestab- 
lishing, or  the  state  of  being  reestablished;  a 
new  establishment ;  restoration.  Addison. 

RE-ES-TATE',  r.  a.   To  reestablish,   [r.]    WaUu. 

REEVE,  n.  [A.  S.  gerefa,  a  companion,  a  reeve ; 
Dut.  graef;  Ger.  graf;  Dan.yrere ;  Svn.grefwe  ; 
— ge,  together,  and  y<r,  f<er,  a  journey.]  An 
ancient  English  officer  of  justice,  inferior  in 
rank  to  an  alderman,  —  a  word  of  general  ap- 
plication entering  into  some  titles  yet  in  use. 
Hence  shire-reere,  or  sheriff,  borough-re^r^, 
port-rcere,  &c.  Brande. 

REEVE,  V.  a.  [t.  ROVE;  pp.  reeving,  rove.] 
{Naut.)  To  pass,  as  the  end  of  a  rope,  through 
a  block,  or  any  aperture.  Dana. 

REEVE,  n.  (Oniith.)  A  bird  of  the  family  Scolo- 
pacid<B  and  genus  Machetes ;  the  female  of  the 
ruff,  or  Machetes  pugnax.  TarrelL 


That  may  be  reexam- 

Clarke. 

A  second  or  renewed 

Browne. 


RE-5X-AM'1-NA-BLE,  a. 

ined. 
RE-e^-AM-I-NA'TIQN,  n. 

examination. 

RE-^:^-Am'INB,  V.  a.  To  examine  anew.  Hooker. 

RE-5$-CHAn«;}E',  v.  a.    To  exchange  again. 

RE-PX-CHAn^E',  n.  (CofM.)  The  amount  which 
the  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  that  has  been 
protested  for  non-payment,  is  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  drawer  or  indorser,  as  indemnification 
for  its  non-payment,  and  the  necessary  expenses 
and  interest :  —  the  current  rate  of  exchange 
payable  on  a  bill  so  re-drawn.  BurriU. 

RE-pX-PORT',  r.  a.  To  export  again;  to  export 
after  having  been  imported.  A.  Smith. 

RE-fiX'PORT,  «.    Something  reexported.    Clarke. 

RE-£X-POR-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  reexport- 
ing,  or  the  state  of  being  reexported.  A.  Smith. 

t  REEZED  (rerd),  «.     Rusty  or  reasty.    Bp.  HaU. 

RE-FASH'IQN  (r?-fftsli'vn),  r.   a.     To   fashion    or 

form  a  second  time.  It' right. 

t  Rg-FfiCT',  r.  rt.  [L.  rtjicio,  rtfeetua ;  re,  again, 
&nd  facio,  to  make.]  To  renovate  or  refresh,  as 
after  hunger  or  fatigue.  Browne. 

RP-FftC'TIO.\.  n.  [L.  refectio  ;  It,  refesione ;  Sp. 
refeccion ;  Fr.  rejection.] 

'L   Refreshment  or  repast  after  hunger  or 
fatigue.  South.  Curran. 
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2.  In  convents,  a  spare  meal,  fii  a  meal  suffi- 
cient only  to  maintain  life.  Brande. 

3.  (Civil  Law.)  Reparation  or  reCstablish- 
ment,  as  of  a  building.  Bouvier. 

B?-FEC'T|VE,  a.  Tending  to  refresh;  refreshing; 
restorative.  Smart. 

R5-FEC'TJVE,  n.  That  which  refreshes;  a  re- 
storative. Clarke. 

R5-FfiC'TQ-RV  [re-fek'tiir-e,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
C.  Wb.  Nares,  Todd,  Uees,  Wr. ;  ref'ek-tur-e,  .S. 
J.  F.  ;  re-fek'tur-e  or  r6f'ek-iur-e,  \V.\,  n.  [It. 
refettorio ;  Sp.  rcfictorio ;  Fr.  refectoire.~\ 

1.  A  hall  or  apartment  in  a  convent  where 
meals  are  taken.  Bntton. 

2.  A  room  for  refreshment,  or  where  meals 
are  taken.  Brande. 

4f^"  Almost  all  the  dictionaries  1  have  consulted, 
except  Mr.  Sheridan's,  place  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  of  this  word  ;  and  yet,  so  prevalent  has  the 
latter  accentuation  been  of  late  years,  that  Mr.  Nares 
is  reduced  to  hope  it  is  not  fixed  beyond  recovery. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  reason  why  this  word  ought  not 
to  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  and  that  is, 
the  two  mutes  in  the  second  and  third,  which  are  not 
so  easily  pronounced  when  the  accent  is  removed  from 
them  as  the  mutes  and  liquids  in  acco-i'orij,  consistory, 
desultory,  &.C. ;  and  therefore  I  am  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  accentuation  on  the  second  syllable,  which  is 
that  adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Nares,  Buchanan,  Perry,  Scott, 
Bailey,  Barclay,  and  Entick,  as  all  words  of  this 
termination  have  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable." 
rValker. 
a^-FEL',  V.  a.  [L.  refello.l  To  disprove ;  to  re- 
fute or  confute,     [r.]  Shak. 

R5-FER',  V.  a.  [L.  refero  ;  re,  again,  and /ero,  to 
bear  ;  It.  riferire  ;  Sp.  referir  ;  Fr.  refiirer.]  [t. 

REFERRED  ;  pp.   REFERRING,  REFERRED.] 

1. 1  To  bear  or  carry  back.  Chaucer.  Dryden. 

2.  To  direct,  deliver,  or  commit,  as  for  infor- 
mation, judgment,  or  decision  ;  to  appeal  to. 

Those  causes  the  divine  historian  refers  us  to.         Burnet. 

3.  To  assign  ;  to  ascribe  ;  to  impute. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  famous  for  referring  all  his 
■uccesses  to  Providence.  AMiMm. 

4.  To  defer  ;  to  postpone  ;  to  put  off.     [r.] 

My  account  of  this  voyage  must  be  r^erred  to  the  second 
part  of  my  travels.  Swift. 

To  refer  one^sself,  to  betake  ;  to  apply,  as  for  direc- 
tion. "  The  heir  of  this  kingdom  hath  referred  herself 
unto  a  poor,  but  wortliy,  gentleman."  Skal:. 

Rf-FER',  V.  n.  1.  To  have  relation ;  to  relate  ; 
to  appertain  ;  to  pertain;  to  belong. 

"  Breaking  bread,"  a  phrase  which  manifestly  r^fen  to  the 
eucharist.  Atterbw-y. 

2.  To  have  recourse ;  to  apply. 

In  suits,  it  is  good  to  refer  to  some  friend  of  trust.    Bacon. 

3.  To  direct  the  attention  ;  to  allude. 

Which  is  that  that  Solomon  chiefly  refers  to  in  the  text. 

Sharp. 

Syn.  —  We  refer  to  a  book,  a  page,  a  passage,  or  an 
object  ;  we  allude  to  an  event  or  fact ;  a  thing  or  cir- 
cumstance relates  or  belongs  to  a  subject.  Tlie  cause 
relates  to  the  effect,  and  the  effect  to  the  cause ;  a  book 
belongs  to  its  owner. 

REF'pR-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  referred  ;  refer- 
rible.  — ^See  Referrikle.  More. 

REF-^R-EE',  n.  One  to  whom  some  matter  in 
dispute  is  referred,  in  order  that  he  may  settle 
it ;  an  arbitrator  ;  an  arbiter.  L' Estrange. 

Syn.  —  See  Arbiter. 

RfiF'^R-^NCE,  n.    [It.  riferenza  ;  Sp.  referenda.'] 

1.  The  act  of  referring,  as  for  information  or 
direction  ;  allusion  to.  Swift. 

2.  Relation;  lespect;  regard;  concern. 

Sobriety,  temperance,  and  moderation  in  reference  to  our 
appetites  and  passions.  Tillol^on. 

3.  (Law.)  The  submitting  of  a  matter  in  dis- 
pute to  a  referee  or  to  referees :  —  a  request  by  a 
person  asking  a  credit  made  to  the  person  from 
whom  he  expects  it,  that  the  latter  should  ascer- 
tain the  character  or  mercantile  standing  of  the 
former  by  calling  on  some  other  person  named  : 
—  the  act  of  sending  any  matter  by  a  court 
of  chancery,  or  a  court  exercising  equitable 
powers,  10  a  master  or  other  officer,  in  order 
that  he  may  ascertain  facts,  and  report  to  the 
court.  Bouvier. 

ItfiF-lJR-fiN'DA-RY,  n.     l.f  A  referee.       Baeon. 

2.  Fc.rmerly,  in  England,  an  officer  to  whom 
petition^  to  the  king  were  referred. .         Bailey. 

3.  In  the  early  monarchies  of  Europe,  after 


the  fifth  century,  a  public  officer  charged  with 
the  duty  of  procuring,  executing,  and  despatch- 
ing diplomas  and  charters.  Brande. 

REF-5R-EN'TIAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  having,  ref- 
erence. Smart. 

REF-tlR-EN'TIAL-LY,  ad.     By  way  of  reference. 

t  Rg-FER'MpNT,  n.     A  reference.       Abp.  Laud. 

RE-F^R-MENT',  V.  a.     To  ferment  anew. 

Revives  its  fire  and  referments  the  blood.  Blachmore. 
RE-F^R-MENT',  v.  n.  To  ferment  again.  Maunder. 
Rg-FER'R^IR,  71.     One  who  refers.  Scott. 

R{;-FER'Rl-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  referred ;  refer- 
able ;  —  often  written  referable.  Browne. 
X®-This  word  is  given,  in  many  of  the  dictiona- 
ries, in  two  forms,  refcrrible  and  referable,  and  both 
are  often  met  with ;  hut  referrible  is  the  form  that 
seems  to  be  the  more  countenanced  by  the  dictionaries. 
Smart  says,  "  Referable,  which  is  to  be  met  with,  vio- 
lates the  practice  of  deduction  from  the  verb." 

RE-FIG'URE,  V.  q.    To  figure  again.  Chaucer. 

RE-FILL',  V.  a.    To  fill  again.  Browne. 

RE-FIND',  V.  a.     To  find  again.  Sa7idys. 

R^-FINE',  v.  a.  [It.  ra^nare ;  ftio,  fine  ;  Sp.  rc- 
Jinar ;  Fr.  raffiner.l  [i.  refined  ;  pp.  refin- 
ing, refined.] 

1.  To  purify  ;  to  clear  or  separate  from  dross, 
sediment,  or  any  extraneous  matter  ;  to  fine. 

A  feast  of  wines  on  the  lees,  of  fat  things  full  of  marrow, 
of  wines  ou  the  lees  well  refined.  ba.  xxv.  G. 

2.  To   polish ;    to   make   elegant.     "  Refined 
wits."  Peachani.    "  The  refined  mind."  Spenser. 

This  refined  taste  Is  the  consequence  of  education  and 
habit.  Jieynulds. 

Rf-FINE',  V.  n.  1.  To  grow  or  become  pure  ;  to 
be  freed  from  dross,  sediment,  or  any  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  pure,  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains. 

Works  itself  clear,  and,  as  it  runs,  refines.  Addlton. 

2.  To  improve  in  accuracy  or  in  delicacy. 

Chaucer  refined  on  Boccncc,  ani  mended  his  stories.  Dnjden. 
How  the  wit  brightens!  how  the  sense  refinefX       J'ope. 

3.  To  affect  nicety. 

He  makes  another  paragraph  about  our  refining  in  contro- 
versy. Atterbury. 

Rf-FINED'    (re-find'),  p.   a.     1.    Purified ;  freed 
from  dross,  sediment,  or  any  extraneous  matter. 
2.  Elegant ;  polished  ;  polite  ;  cultivated. 

Several  of  the  most  refined  writers.  Addison. 

Syn.— See  Elegant,  Polite. 

RP-FIn'?D-LY,  ad.  With  refinement ;  with  ex- 
cessive or  affected  refinement.  Dryden. 

Rg-FIN'^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  refined ; 
refinement ;  purity.  Barrow. 

RP-FINE'M^NT,  n.  [It.  raffinamento;  Fr.  raf- 
fnement.'] 

1.  Act  of  refining,  or  state  of  being  refined. 

2.  Improvement  in  purity  or  in  elegance. 

From  the  civil  war  to  this  time,  I  doubt  whether  the  cor- 
ruptions in  our  language  have  not  equalled  its  refinements. 

Sivift. 

3.  Purity,  polish,  or   elegance   of  manners, 
taste,  or  niind  ;  cultivation  ;  civility.  Reynolds. 

4.  Artificial  practice  ;  subtilty.     "  The  refine- 
ments of  irregular  cunning."  Rogers. 

5.  Affectation  of  nicety. 

The  flirts  about  town  had  a  design  to  leave  us  in  the  lurch 
by  sonic  of  their  late  rrfinements.  Addison, 

Syn.  — See  Civility,  Cultivation,  Poute. 

Rp-FIN'5R,  n.     One  who  refines.  Bacon. 

R5-FIN'?:R'§-SWEEPS,  n.  pi.  Refuse  filings  and 
dust  collected  from  the  workshops  of  silver- 
smiths and  jewellers,  to  be  resmelted,  Simmonds. 

R^-FIN'^R-Y,  n.  A  place  or  building  for  refining 
any  thing,  as  sugar  or  metals.  A.  Smith. 

R5-FIN'(NG,  n.     1.  The  act  or  the  process  of  pu- 
rifying, as  metals,  sugar,  &c.  Ure. 
2.  Subtilty ;  affected  nicety  ;  refinement. 

They  had  altogether  as  pood  take  up  with  the  dull  ways  of 
lying  ...  as  make  use  of  such  refinings  as  these.  Slillinr/fieet. 

RE-FIT',  V.  a.  [i.  refitted  ;  pp.  refitting, 
REFITTED.]  To  fit  or  prepare  anew ;  to  repair  ; 
to  restore  after  damage  or  decay.  Dryden. 

RE-FIT'M^NT,  n.  Act  of  refitting.  EUenborovgh. 

RE-fIx',  f .  a.     To  fix  again.  Wollaston. 


R?-FLECT',  V.  a.  [L.  reflecto;  re,  back,  and 
fiecto,  to  turn ;  It.  riflettere ;  Sp.  reflejar ;  Fr. 
rifiechir.]  [i.  reflected  ;  pp.  refllcting, 
REFLECTED.]     To  tum,  throw,  or  cast,  back. 

Bodies  close  together  reflect  their  own  color.  Dryden. 

Rg-FLECT',   V.   n.     1.    To   throw   back  rays   or 

beams.     "  Refecting  gems."  Shak. 

2.  To  bend  or  turn  back ;  to  be  reflected. 

Inanimate  matter  moves  always  in  a  straight  hue,  and  never 
reflects  in  an  angle.  JienlUy. 

3.  To  consider  attentively;  to  ponder;  to 
think  ;  to  deliberate  ;  to  meditate  ;  to  muse. 

In  every  action,  n^vct  upon  the  end.  iip.  Taylor. 

As  I  much  reflected,  much  I  mourned.  Prior. 

4.  To  cast  or  bring  reproach  or  censure. 

Errors  of  wives  reflect  on  husbands.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Consider,  Think. 
R?-FLECT'5D,;j.  a.  Turned  back,  as  rays  of  light. 

R?-FLECT'5;nT,  a.     [L.  refiectens.] 

1.  Bending  or  flying  back.  "The  ray  »•«- 
fiectent."  Dighi/. 

2.  That  reflects ;  reflecting.  "  A  refiectent 
hody."  Diyby. 

R5  FLECT'J-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  reflected. 

R^-FLECT'JNG,  p.  a.     1.  Thht  reflects  or  throws 
back  rays.     "  The  reflecting  surface."      Davits. 
2.  Given   to   reflection  ;  thoughtful ;  consid- 
erate ;  discreet ;  provident ;  reflective. 

Reflecting  circle,  an  astronomical  instrument  for 
measuring  angles  by  means  of  reflected  light:  — a 
surveying  instrument  which  combines  the  advantages 
of  Iladley's  quadrant  and  tlie  protractor.  —  Reflecting 
telescope,  a  telescope  in  which  one  or  more  specula 
are  used  in  connection  with  a  lens  or  a  combina- 
tion of  lenses  serving  as  an  eye-glass.  Young. —  Re- 
flecting goniometer,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
angles  contained  between  contiguous  faces  of  crystalu, 
consisting  of  a  vertical  graduated  circle  turning  on  an 
axis,  with  a  vernier  and  other  appendages.  In  using 
it,  the  crystal  is  attached  to  the  axis,  and  the  instru- 
ment so  adjusted  that  an  image  of  the  more  elevated 
of  two  objects,  selected  at  a  suitable  distance,  may  be 
reflected  from  one  of  the  faces  of  the  crystal  and  made 
to  coincide  with  the  other  object,  and  then,  by  turn- 
ing the  graduated  circle  on  its  axis,  he  made  to  coin- 
cide in  like  manner  with  the  same  object  by  reflection 
from  the  second  face  of  the  crystal.  The  supplement 
of  the  angular  motion  necessary  for  this  purpose  is 
the  angle  sought.  Brooke. 

Rfi-FLECT'ING-LY,  ad.  With  reflection  .  —  with 
censure  ;  reproachfully  ;  censoriously.      Swift, 

R5-FLEC'TION,  n.  [L.  reflexio;  It.  riflessione; 
Fr.  r/flexion.]     [Written  also  reflexion.'] 

1.  Act  of  reflecting,  or  state  of  being  reflected. 

2.  That  which  is  reflected.  Shak. 

As  the  sun  in  water  we  can  bear. 

Yet  not  the  sun,  but  his  reflection  there.  Dryden. 

3.  The  act  or  the  process  by  which  the  mind 
turns  itself  back  upon  itself  and  its  operations, 
or  the  act  of  turning  the  mind  back  upon  its 
own  operations.  Locke. 

When  we  make  our  own  thoughts  and  passion,  and  the 
various  operations  of  our  minds,  the  objects  of  our  attention, 
either  while  they  are  present  or  when  they  are  recent  and 
fresh  in  our  memory,  this  act  of  the  mind  is  called  reflection. 
Attention  is  the  energy  of  the  inind  directed  towards  things 
present.  Reflection  has  to  do  with  things  past  and  the  ideiis 
of  them.  Attention  may  employ  the  organs  of  the  Iwdy. 
Reflection  is  purely  a  mental  operation.  AVW. 

There  is  one  art  of  which  every  man  should  be  mnstJ'r— 
the  art  of  reflection.  Coleridge. 

4.  Thought  thrown  back  upon  itself,  or  upon 
the  past,  or  the  absent. 

What  wounding  reproaches  of  soul  must  he  feel  from  the 
reflections  on  his  own  ingratitude  1  Kogert. 

5.  Attentive  consideration  ;  meditation  ;  cogi- 
tation ;  deliberation ;  contemplation. 

This  delight  grows  and  improves  under  thought  and  re- 
flection. South- 

6.  Censure  or  reproach  cast. 

ITe  died;  and,  O,  may  no  reflection  shed 

Its  poisonous  venom  on  the  royal  head.  Prior. 

7.  {Physics.)  The  rebound  or  turning  back  of 
moving  elastic  balls,  of  rays  of  light,  and  of  heat, 
and  of  liquid  and  aerial  waves,  from  a  smooth 
opposing  surface.  Libr.  Useful  Knotcl. 

8.  {Anat.)  The  folding  of  a  membrane  on  it- 
self; duplicature.  Diiityhson. 

Reflection  of  the  moon,  the  moon's  variation,  being 
one  of  the  inequalities  in  her  motion.  Ilut'un. —  /.aw 
of  reflection,  {Physics.)  a  law  applying  to  perfectly 
elastic  bails,  rays  of  light  and  of  heat,  and  liquid  and 
aerial  waves,  reflected  from  a  smooth,  opposing  snr 
face,  —  according  to  which  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
reflection  are  equal.  Young.  —  Plane  of  reflection, 
(Physics.)  the  plane  passing  through  the  perpendicular 
to  tile  reflecting  surface  at  th»  point  of  incidence  and 
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the  path  of  the  reflected  body  or  ray  of  light  or  heat. 

—  AHlIf  of  total  rrfteclion, 
the  iiiiiiimiiiii  aiig;lu  of  ia- 
cideiice  ni  wliich  a  ray  of 
liuht  traverniiiK  (lioUuiiiier 
of  two  iiiudia  is  totally  re- 
floct^'il  on  arriviriK  at  the 
coiniiii>n  Hiirface  lioiind- 
ing  tlioin.  Total  reflection 
takes  place  at  all  greater  angles  of  Incidence.  The 
niiniiiiuni  anitle  of  total  reflection  for  plate  plaoa  is 
41 '4S'.  Ill  the  tifiHrc,  B  L  represents  a  ray  of  light 
within  a  plate  of  glass  which  is  refracted,  on  emerg- 
ing from  the  glass,  in  the  direction  of  6  ;  O  L,  anotlier 
ray  whoso  angle  of  incidence,  or  the  angle  made  by  it 
and  the  perpendicular  at  the  puint  of  incidence,  is  so 
large  that  it  is  totally  reflected  at  L  in  the  direction  of  e. 
Syn.  —  See  Consider. 
BE-KI>£:CT'|VE,  o.  [h.  rifiesaivo ;  Sp.  rejkxivo; 
Fr.  refUctive.'] 

1.  Throwing  back  rays  or  images  ;  reflecting  ; 
reflexive.     "  The  re/?et<»fc  stream."  Prior. 

2.  Considering  the  operations  of  the  mind,  or 
things  past;  musing;  pondering;  deliberating; 
cogitating.     "  Rejkctice  reason."  Prior. 

Refifctice  proaoan,  or  rrfli-rtpe  pranoati,  a  pronoun 
cofn[K)unded  with  se//;  as,  Kimitlf,  them-iehe.i. —  Re- 
fieetine  verb,  a  verh  which  returns  the  action  U|Kin  the 
agent,  or  which  is  followed  hy  a  reflective  pronoun ; 
as,  "  To  deny  one'i  se{f," 

R(;-FLftCT'|VE-LV,  ad.    In  a  reflective  manner  ; 

by  reflection.      "  Wraxall. 

R^-FLftCT'lVE-NfiSS,  n.    The  quality  of  being 

reflective.  Ec.  Rev. 

Rp-KLfiCT'QR,  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 

reflects.  Boi/le. 

2.   {Physics.)    A    smooth,   polished    surface 

used  for  reflecting  light  or  heat,  whether  plane, 

convex,  or  concave,  as  a  speculum  or  mirror :  — 

a  reflecting  telescope.  Todd. 

RE'FLfi.X,  a.     [L.  refficto,  reflcxus,  to  turn  back  ; 

It.  rijksso ;  Sp.  reflejo ;  Fr.  r-ilcxe.'] 

1.  Directed  backward ;  reflective.  "  The  re- 
Jlex  act  of  the  soul."  Hale. 

2.  Noting  a  part  of  a  painting  illuminated  by 
light  reflected  from  another  part.  Wriaht. 

3.  (Bot.)  Bent  back  ;  reflected.  Ilenslow. 

RE'FLE.K,  n.     1.  +  Reflection.  Hooker. 

2.  {P.iint.)  The  illumination  of  one  part  by 

light  reflected  from  another.  Brande. 

tKp-FF.E.X',  t?.  «.    To  reflect.  Shak. 

Re-FI,6XEI)'  (re-fl6ksd'),  a.  {Bat.)  Bent  back- 
wards or  outwards.  Gray. 

Rp-FL£x-l-Blr/(-TY,  H.  The  quality  of  being  re- 
ticxible.     "  Itejlexlbility  of  rays."  Newton. 

RP-FLEX'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  reflected  or 
thrown  b.lck.  Clieyne. 

R^-FLEX'I-TY,  n.     Reflexibility.  Wriglit. 

Rp-FLf:X'lVE,  rt.  Reflective.  South.  J.  W.  Gibbs. 

tRe-FLf:X'|VE-LV,  arf.     Reflectively.         SoiUh. 

t  Rp-FLOAT'  (r9-fl6t'),  n.     Ebb  ;  reflux.     Bacon. 

RE-FLQ-R6.«i'C5NUE,  n.     A  blossoming  again. 

RE-FLofjR'JSH,  f.  «.    To  flourish  anew.    Milton. 

RE-FLOW,  v.  n.    To  flow  back ;  to  ebb.  Broione. 

RE-FL6vV'(:r,  v.  n.    To  flower  again.         Butkr. 

Re-FI,OC-Ti;-A'TIQN,w.     Rcfluence.         Clarke. 

RftF'LV-^NCE,  n.     A  flowing  back.  Marlow. 

RkF'LV-^S-CY,  n.     Refluence.        W.  Motintagxi. 

UfiF'H'-feNT,  a.  [L.  refluo,  reflucns,  to  flow 
back.]     Flowing  back  ;  ebbing.  Arbuthnot. 

RE'FLOX,  n.  [L.  refuo,  to  flow  back;  It.  rijlmso  ; 
Sp.  reflujo ;  Fr.  tejluj:.]  A  flowing  back  ;  rcflu- 
ence. "  The  flux  and  reflux  of  Euripus."jB/o«?ne. 

t  Rt:-Fi5(;'|I^LATE,  r.  a.  [L.  rcfocillo  ;  re,  ngiin, 
and/oc»7to,  to  revive.]     To  refresh.         Aubrey. 

tRe-FO^-jL-L.l'TIQ.V.n.  [Fr.re/bf^V/o/ton.l  Re- 
freshment ;  restoration  of  strength.    Middlcton. 

RE-FQ-ME.\T',  f.  o.    To  foment  again.    Cotyrave. 

RE-F6RpE',r.n.  {Yr.reforger.1  To  forge  again  ; 
to  form  or  fabricate  anew.  Udal. 

RE-FOKy'pR,  n.    One  who  reforges.  Udal. 

R5:-F0RM',  r.  a.  [L.  reformo  ;  re,  again,  and  formo, 
to  form ;  forma,  form ;  It.  riformnre  ;  "Sp.  re- 
formar;  Fr.  rt'fonncr.]  [/.  ui;F<)UMi:n  ;  pp. 
REFOUMiNo;  REFOUMKi).]  To  change  from  worse 
to  better ;  to  correct ;  to  amend ;  to  restore ;  to 
reclaim. 


The  rxkinplr  alone  of*  virloui  prince  will  eorrnpt  an  aMi 
but  that  uf  a  ({(hmI  one  will  nut  nf/orm  it.  Sw{/1, 

Syn. —  See  Reclaim. 
Rg-FOKM',  V.  n.  To  change  or  return  to  a  former 
good  state  ;  to  amend.  Atterbury. 

R?-f6r.M',  n.   Reformation;  amendment.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  Reformation. 
RE-F(jRM',  V.  a.     To  form  or  fashion  anew. 
R5-FORM'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  reformed. 
fRfcF-QR-MADE',  n.     A  reformado.  Cotton. 

REF-OR-MA'nd,n.  [Sp.]  1.  A  military  officer 
deprived  of  his  coniinand,  but  retaining  his 
rank,  and  perhaps  his  pay.  B.  Juruon. 

2.  A  monk  of  a  reformed  order.  Weever. 

R6F-0R-MA'I)0,  rt.  1.  Degraded  or  inferior.  "  A 
reformado  saint."  lludibras. 

2.  Devoted  to  reformation ;  penitent.  FetUon. 
t  R5-FdR'MAL-IZE,  v.  n.    To  affect  reformation. 
'*  The  reformalizing  Pharisees."  LMe, 

r£F-QR-MA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  reformatio;  It.  rifor- 
mazione ;  Sp.  reformacion  ;  Fj.  reformation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  reforming,  or  the  slate  of  bcmg 
reformed  ;  amendment  ;  correction ;  reform. 

This  great  i%formalion  of  those  who  hod  been  the  greatest 
sinners.  AiIiUmjii. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  change  of  religion  ef- 
fected by  Martin  Luther  and  others  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Luther's  work  has  been  called,  by  common  consent,  the 
rtj'omiation,  and  himself  a  reformer.  jV.  Jiril.  Rev. 

Syn.  —  Reformation  is  the  act  of  reforming;  re- 
form, the  result  or  the  state  of  being  reformed.  A 
reformation  commenced,  ending  in  complete  reform. 
Riformation  in  religion  ;  reform  in  Parlianicnt.  Rrf- 
ormation  of  a  criminal ;  reform  in  the  management  of 
business  or  of  an  institution  ;  amendment  of  life. 

RE-FOR-MA'TIQN,  n.  A  new  formation.  Pearson. 

Rg-FORM'A-TlVE,  a.  That  reforms;  forming 
anew ;  reforming  ;  reformatory.  Wright. 

Rg-FORM'A-TQ-RV,  rt.  Relating  to,  or  causing, 
reformation  ;  reformative.  Ch.  Ob. 

Re-FORM'A-TQ-RV,  n.  An  institution  or  estab- 
lishment designed  to  promote  the  reformation 
of  the  vicious.  lieyuolds. 

R^-FORMED'  (r?-formd'),  p.  a.  1.  Changed  or  re- 
stored to  a  good  state  ;  amended  ;  corrected. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  Noting,  in  general,  those 
Christians  who  separated  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  the  era  of  the  reformation  ; 
but,  in  a  restricted  sense,  applied  to  those  of 
the  Swiss,  Dutch,  and  French  Protestants  who 
separated  from  Luther,  especially  on  the  doc- 
trine of  consiibstantiation  ;  Calvinistic. 

3.  {Mil.)  Noting  an  officer,  who,  after  the 
disbandment  of  his  company  or  troop,  is  con- 
tinued on  full  or  half  pay.  Stocgueler. 

Rg-FORM'gR,  n.     1.  One  who  reforms.        Sprat. 
2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who  commenced,  or  as- 
sisted in,  the  reformation  of  religion  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Bacon. 
Re-FOR.M'|ST,  n.     A  reformer.                    HoirclL 
RE-FOR'Tl-FY,  f.  rt.     To  fortify  anew.       Burnet. 

f  R?-F6s'SION  (re-Rsh'iin),  n.  [L.  refodio,  to  dig 
up  again.]    Act  of  digging  up  again.     Bp.  Hall. 

RE-FoCnd',  v.  a.  To  found  or  cast  anew.  Warton. 

RE-FOUND'5R,  n.    One  who  refounds.     SotUhey. 

RP-FRAcT',  v.  a.  [L.  refrinjo,  refractus,  to 
break ;  It.  rifrangere ;  Sp.  refringir ;  Fr.  re- 
fracter.l  [i.  rkfuacted  ;  pp.  refhactino, 
REFRACTEi).]  {Physics.)  To  deviate  or  deflect 
by  a  certain  angle  from  a  rectilinear  direction, 
without  turning  back  or  reflecting,  as  a  ray  of 
light  or  of  heat  which  passes  from  one  medium 
into  another  of  a  different  density.  Cheyne. 

Rf,-FRACT'JPD,  p.  a.  {Physics  &  Bot.)  Bent  sud- 
denly, as  if  broken  at  the  bend.  Gray. 

R5-FR.^CT'lNO,  p  rt.  That  refracts ;  refractive  ; 
as,  "  A  refracting  medium." 

Refracting  tetencnpr,  a  telescope  In  which  r."»ys  of 
light  from  the  various  points  of  the  object  are  devi- 
ated hy  means  of  suitable  lenseo,  to  the  exclusion  of 
reflectors.  Huitnn.  —  Refractins  antrle  of  a  pri.tm, 
(Opt.)  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  faces  of  the  tri- 
angular prism  used  to  decompose  white  or  solar  light 
into  the  prismatic  colors,  or  colors  of  ihe'solar  sp<>c- 
truni  —  Refrartintt  "Hrface,  (Opt.)  a  surface  N^tindiiig 
two  transparent  media,  at  which  a  ray  of  light,  in 
passing  fnmi  one  into  the  other,  undergoes  refraction. 
— Rtfraeting  medtHm,  a  transparent  body  or  substance, 


MR  air,  water,  Icr.  ;  —  so  called  heraiiiip  rapahlc  oi  r> 
fracting  light,  heat,  ur  the  clieiiiical  ray*  uf  (he  solai 

R|M-ctruiii RefraeliHir  <>r  rtfrnr.trd  dull,  a  dial  whicb 

siiowH  the  hour  by  means  of  some  refracting  traos- 
parent  fluid,     llaltuu. 

Re-FRAc'TIQN,  n.  [It.  rifrazitmf ;  Sp.  refrae- 
don;  Fr.  nfraclion.^  '{Opt.  &  Heat.)  The 
change  of  airecti<in  impresNcd  upon  rayt  of 
light  or  heat  obliquely  incident  upon  and  patt- 
ing throujzh  a  smooth  surface  bounding  two 
media  not  nomogeneous,  as  nir  and  water,  —  or 
upon  rays  traversing  a  medium,  as  the  atmos- 
phere, the  density  of  which  is  not  uniform;  — 
so  called  from  the  appearance  of  dihtortion  or 
fracture  it  gives  an  object  viewed  in  part  only 
by  refracted  light,  as  an  oar  partially  immersed 
in  water.  Yotmg. 
Plane  of  refraction,  the  plane  passing  Ihrniigh  the 
normal  or  jtorpendicular  to  the  refracting  surface,  at 
the  |K>int  of  incidence,  and  the  refracted  ray.  In  all 
cases  of  ordinary  refrnctiun,  the  incident  and  refract- 
ed ray  are  in  this  plane ^ngle  of  refraction,  the  an- 
gle fonned  by  the  normal  and  tiic  refracted  ray,  wliich 
angle  is  usually  greater  or  less  than  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence, according  as  the  incident  ray  enters  a  rarer  or 
a  denser  medium  than  it  leaves,  the  refraction  lieing 
Usually  towards  the  noinial  in  a  denser,  and  from  It 
ill  a  rarer,  medium.  Povell. —  Indez  of  refraction,  re- 
fractive index.  Pee  Refractive.  — j9tnio^7>Acrie  re- 
fraction,  (.Outran.)  the  deviation  from  a  rectilinear 
course  of  rays  of  light  traversing  the  atmovpliere,  by 
which  all  the  visible  heavenly  liodies,  not  in  the  zenith, 
are  apparently  displaced,  and  elevated  above  their  true 
place.  —  Point  of  refraction,  the  |Kiint  in  Ih-  refracting 
surface  at  which  the  incident  ray  undergoes  refraction. 

—  .^zui  ttfri fraction,  the  (lerpciidicular  in  the  refracting 
medium  to  the  refracting  surface  at  the  point  of  re- 
fraction. Its  continuation  in  the  medium  traverM-d  by 
the  incident  ray  is  called  the  arin  of  incidence.  Iluttou. 

—  Refraction  of  altitude,  (jfulrim.)  the  angle  by  which 
the  apparent  altitude  of  a  star  is  increased  b)-  refrac- 
tion.—  Refraction  of  declination,  (.Matron.)  Ilie  angle 
by  which  the  declination  of  a  star  is  increased  or  di- 
minished by  refraction.  —  Ac/rarfiV/M  of  axttnnon  and 
of  descension,  {Jistrmi.)  an  arc  of  the  equator  by  which 
the  asceiisicm  and  descension  of  a  star,  whether  ri(ht 

or  oblique,  are  increased  ordiiiiiiiishe<l  by  refraction. 

Refraction  of  latitude  or  of  limtptude,  the  angle  by 
which  the  latitudeorlhelongitiideofa  star  is  increased 
or  diminished  by  refraction. —  Terrestrial  rrfrartion, 
the  angle  by  which  terrestrial  objects  appear  to  be  el- 
evated above  their  true  place  in  consequence  of  refrac- 
tion. Ifultov. —  Double  refraction,  (Opt.)  the  refrac- 
tion of  a  ray  of  light  by  certain  crystals  and  oilier 
transparent  substances  into  two  portions;  one  called 
the  ori/iHary  ray,  because  it  follows  the  law  of  ordinary 
refraction,  and  the  other  called  the  eitraordmary  ray, 
because  it  follows  a  diflereni  law  ;  and  each  producing 
an  image  visible  to  an  eye  suitably  situ- 
ated. The  ordinary  and  the  extraordi- 
nary ray  are  both  polarized,  but  in 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other. — 
The  figure  repre«;nts  a  rhomb  of  Ice- 
land spar;  d  represents  a  dot  on  pa[HT 
underneath  from  which  a  ray  of  light 
is  refracted  into  two  rajs,  which, 
emerging  parallel  to  each  other  and 
entering    the    eye  suitably    situated, 

cause  two  virtual  images  to  he  seen  at  a  and  e,  from 
which  (Kiiiits  the  emergent  rays  app(>ar  to  proceed.  — 
jStli  of  double  refraction,  a  line  or  fixed  direction 
in  a  doubly  refracting  Isjdy  in  which  a  ray  of  light 
may  lie  transmitted  without  suffering  double  refrac- 
tion ;  optic  axis  ; —  so  called  because  the  phenomena  of 
double  refraction  arc  related  to  this  line.  In  crjslals 
whose  primitive  form  [sec  Primitive]  has  only  one 
axis  of  figure  or  preeminent  line,  n>und  which  the 
figure  is  symmetrical,  the  axis  of  double  refraction  is 
the  same  as  the  axis  of  figure,  as  in  the  rhomb  of  Ire- 
land spar,  whoso  axis  of  double  refraction  is  the  short 
diagonal  or  line  joining  the  two  obtuse  solid  angles. 
A  large  variety  of  crystals  have  two  axes  of  double 
refraction,  but  no  single  preeminent  line  round  which 
the  figure  is  symmetrical.  Brnegirr.  —  Conical  refrae 
tion,  tlic  refracti(ui  of  a  single  ray  of  Wrht,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  into  nn  infinite  nuniU-r  of  rays  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow,  luminous  cone,  and  consisting  of 
two  kinds,  —  rrtcma/  conical  refraction,  and  imtrmal 
conical  refraction  ;  the  ray,  in  the  former  case,  issuing 
from  the  crystal  as  a  cone,  with  its  vertex  at  the  point 
of  emergence,  and,  in  the  latter,  being  converted  into  a 
cone  on  entering  the  crv'stal,  and  issuing  as  a  liollow 
cylinder.  This  remarkable  phenomenon  was  discov- 
ered  by  Sir  \V.  R.  Hamilton  by  mathematical  deduc- 
tion from  Fresnel's  thwir)'  of  double  n-fraclion,  and 
siilisequentlv  verifieil  by  experiment  by  Professor  II. 
Lloyd.  Uiiud.  MHcMol. 
Rg-FRACT'IVE,  rt.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
power  of,  refraction  ;  refracting.  Ncu-ton. 

Refractire  indei  or  index  of  ref ruction  of  a  refracting 
meiliiim.  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  inci 
dence  and  refraction,  constant  for  all  incidences,  when 
a  ray  of  lisht  passes  obliquely  from  a  vacuum  int* 
that  medium,  or  tlie  quotient  msulling  from  tlie  di 
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vision  nf  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  in  the 
vacuum  by  tlie  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  in  the 
medium.  The  refractive  index  for  water  is  1.336  ;  for 
plate  glass,  1.514;  for  the  diamond,  2.439.  Brewster. 
—  Relative  refractive  index  of  two  media,  the  quotient 
resulting  from  the  division  of  the  refractive  index  of 
one  medium  by  that  of  the  other.  JVichol.  —  Refract 
ive  or  refracting  power,  {Opt.)  the  relative  degree  of 
power  or  influence  exerted  by  a  diaphanous  body  in 
deviating  light  passing  through  it,  the  measure  of 
which,  generally  adopted,  is  n^  —  1,  or  the  second 
power  of  the  refractive  index  diminished  by  unity  :  — 
used  also  in  the  same  sense  as  r^ractive  index.  Lard- 
ner.     Brewster. 

Rp-FRAC'TO-Ul-LY,  ad.  In  a  refractory  manner; 
obstinately;  perversely.  Ash. 

Rg-FRAc'TO-RJ-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
refractory  ;  obstinacy  ;  stubbornness.  SaneJerso/t. 
2.  {Mm.)  That  quality  of  minerals  by  which 
they  strongly  resist  the  action  of  heat :  —  also 
the  toughness  of  minerals  by  which  they  are 
able  to  resist  repeated  blows.  Phillips. 

Rg-FRAC'TO-RY,  a.  [L.  refractatius  ;  refringo, 
refractiis,  to  break  ;  It.  refrattario  ;  Sp.  refrac- 
torio ;  Fr.  refraciaire.] 

1.  Refusiiig  obedience  ;  obstinate  ;  perverse  ; 
stubborn  ;  contumacious  ;  ungovernable  ;  un- 
ruly.    "  Refractory  and  sullen."  Bentley. 

2.  (Chem.)  Noting  earths  or  metals  that  are 
infusible,  or  require  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
heat  to  fuse  them,  as  clays,  platinum,  &c. :  —  also 
noting  minerals  so  tough  as  to  be  able  to  resist 
repeated  blows.  Parkes. 

R5-FRAC'TO-RY,  n.   1.  A  refractory  or  obstinate 

person,     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  t  Obstinate  opposition.  Bp.  Taylor. 

II  REF'RA-GA-BLE  [ref'r?-g?-bl,  S.  W.  J.  K.  Sm.; 
re-fi^g'?-bl  or  ref  rji-gsi-bl,  P.  ;  ref'rsi-g^-bl  or  re- 
fra'gj-bl,  Wr.],  a.  [L.  refragor,  to  oppose,  to 
gainsay  ;  re,  again,  and  franyo,  to  break.]  That 
may  be  refuted  ;  refutable,     [r.]  Bailey. 

II  RfiF'RA-GA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  "being  refragable.  Ash. 

f  Rg-FRA'GATE,  v.  n.  [L.  refragor,  refragatus.'] 
To  make  opposition.  Glanvill. 

R5-FRAIN'  (re-fran'),  v.  a.  [L.  refreno;  re,  again, 
back,  and  fretw,  to  curb ;  frenicm,  a  bridle  ;  It. 
rajfrenare  ;  Sp.  refrenar ;  Fr.  refrhier^  \i.  re- 
frained ;  pp.  REFRAINING,  REFRAINED/]      To 

hold  back ;  to  restrain  ;  to  withhold. 

Refrain  thy  feet  from  their  path.  Prov.  i.  IS. 

R5-FRAIN',  V.  n.  To  forbear  ;  to  abstain.  "  Re- 
frain from  these  men."  Acts  v.  38. 

R^-FRAin',  n.  [Fr.,  according  to  Menage,  from 
Sp.  refrcm,  a  proverb.]  {Mus.)  The  burden  of 
a  song,  or  that  part  of  a  song  that  is  repeated 
at  the  end  of  every  stanza.  Brande. 

R5-FRAIN'5R,  n.     One  who  refrains.   Edw.HaU. 

tR^-FRAlN'MJ^NT,   n.     The    act   of  refraining; 

abstinence  ;  forbearance.  Shaftesbury. 

RE-FRAme',  v.  a.  To  frame  or  put  together  again. 

R^-FRAN-^l-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  rifrangihiUta;  Sp. 
refrangibilidad  ;  Fr.  refrangibilite.']  The  qual- 
ity or  the  state  of  being  refrangible;  suscepti- 
bility of  refraction ;  refrangibleiiess.     Newton. 

R5-FRAN'9I-BLE,  a.  [L.  refrango,  refractus,  to 
break ;  It.  rifrangibile ;  Sp.  refrangihle ;  Fr.  re- 
fraiigible.']  Capable  of  being  refracted,  as  rays 
of  light.  Locke. 

R?-FRAN'^l-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  refrangible  ;  refrangibility.   Ash. 

t  REF-Rg-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  refraining  or 
restraining.  Cotgrave. 

R5-FRESH',  V.  a.  [It.  rinfrescare  ;  fresco,  fresh  ; 
Sp.  refrescar;  Fr.  rafraicher. — A.  S.  frysan, 
to  freeze.]     \i.  refreshed  ;  pp.  refreshing, 

KEFRESHED.] 

1.  t  To  cool ;  to  refrigerate.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  renew,  restore,  or  repair  the  strength 
or  spirits  of;  to  relieve  after  pain,  fatigue,  or 
want;  to  recreate  ;  to  invigorate  ;  to  revive. 

Music  was  ordained  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man.    SJiak. 
He  was  in  no  danger  to  be  overtaken;  «o  that  he  was  con- 
tent to  r(ifresh  his  men.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  improve  by  new  touches,  as  something 
impaired  ;  to  retouch  ;  to  burnish. 

The  rest  r^frefh  the  scaly  snakes,  that  sold 

The  shield  of  Pallas,  and  renew  their  gold.      Dryden, 

t  REFRESH',  n.    Refreshment.  Daniel. 


R?-FRESH'5R,  n.    One  who  refreshes.  Thomson. 
R5-FRESH'FUL,    a.      Full    of    refreshment;   in- 
vigorating ;  recreating  ;  refreshing.     Thomson. 

R5-FRESH'JNG,  n.  Relief  after  pain,  fatigue,  or 
want;  refreshment.  Milton. 

R?-FRESH'lNG,p.  a.  Affording  refreshment;  re- 
viving ;  invigorating. 

RP-FRESH'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  refreshing  manner  ; 
so  as  to  refresh.'  Clarke. 

R^l-FRESH'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
refreshing.  Wright, 

R5-FRESH'M?NT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  refreshing, 
or  the  state  of  being  refreshed  ;  relief  or  resto- 
ration after  pain,  depression,  or  fatigue.  Horsley. 
2.  That  which  refreshes,  or  gives  fresh 
strength  or  vigor,  as  food  or  rest.  South. 

t  R?-FRET',  n.    A  refrain.  Bailey. 

R^-FRi^'gR-ANT,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  refrigerante ;  Fr. 
refngerant.]  That  refrigerates  or  cools  ;  cool- 
ing ;  allaying  heat ;  refrigerative.  Bacon. 

Rg-FRi^'eR-ANT,  71.  1.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that 
cools,  or  allays  the  morbid  temperature  of  the 
body.  Dunglison. 

2.  That  which  deadens  or  extinguishes. 

This  almost  never  fails  to  prove  a  refrigerant  to  passion. 

Blair. 

R5-FRI(5t'5R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  refrigero,  refrigera- 
tus ;  re,  again,  tmdfrigus,  cold ;  It.  refrigerare  ; 
Sp.  refrigerar ;  Fr.  rqfrMchir.]  [i.  refriger- 
ated ;  pp.  refrigerating,  refrigerated.] 
To  cool ;  to  allay  the  heat  of.  Browne. 

Rg-FRI^'gR-ATE,  a.     Cooled.  Edw.  Hall. 

R5-rRI(?-?R-A'TION,  n.  [L.  refrigeratio;  It.  re- 
frigerazione ;  Sp.  refrigeracion ;  Fr.  refrigera- 
tion.'] The  act  of  cooling,  or  the  state  of  being 
cooled.  Bacon. 

Re-FRI(?'5R-A-TIVE,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  refrigerativo ; 
Fr.  rlfrigeratif.]  Cooling  ;  allaying  heat ;  re- 
frigeratory; refrigerant.  Ferrand. 

R^-FRI^J'gR-A-TIVE,  w.  A  cooling  medicine  ;  a 
refrigerant.  Scott. 

R?-FRI(?'pR-A-TOR,  n.  1.  An  apparatus  or  box 
containing  ice,  for  keeping  articles  of  food  cool. 
2.  An  apparatus  or  utensil  for  cooling  the 
worts  of  a  brewhouse,  or  other  hot  liquid,  with- 
out evaporation.  Ure. 

R^-FRI^'gR-A-Tp-RY,  a.  [L.  refrigeratorius  ; 
It.  rejngcratorio;  P'r.  refrigeratoirc!]  Cooling; 
allaying  heat ;  refrigerative.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

R^-FRI^'pR-A-TO-RY,  n.  1.  A  vessel  contain- 
ing cold  water  for  condensing  the  vapor  or  gas 
that  arises  in  any  process  of  distillation,  as  a 
common  worm-tub ;  a  refrigerator.  Parkes. 

2.  Something  cooling  internally.      Mortimer. 

t  HEF-RI-qE  'RI-  &M,  n.  [L.]  Cool  refreshment ; 
refrigeration.  South. 

t  REFT,  p.  from  reave.    Deprived  ;  bereft.    Shak. 

t  REFT,  i.  from  reave.     Took  away.  Spenser. 

REFT,  n.     A  chink.  —  See  Rift.  Chaucer. 

REF'U^E  (rgf'fuj),  n.  [L.  rrfugium  ;  refugio,  to 
flee  back  ;  re,  back,  and  fugio,  to  flee  ;  It.  ri- 
fugio;  ^^.  refugio;  Yr.  r'lfuge.'^ 

1.  Shelter  "from  danger  or  distress ;  protec- 
tion ;  security ;  safety. 

Rocks,  dens,  and  caves;  but  I  in  none  of  these 

Find  place  or  refnye.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  shelters  or  protects;  a  place  of 
safety  or  security ;  an  asylum  ;  a  retreat. 

The  I>ord  also  will  be  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  a  refuge 

in  times  of  trouble.  I'f.  ix.  9. 

The  high  hills  arc  a  r^fitgc  for  the  wild  goats.      Ps.  civ.  18. 

3.  An  expedient  to  secure  protection  ;  resort. 

Their  latest  refuge  was  to  send  to  him.  Shak. 

4.  An  expedient ;  a  contrivance. 

Liight  must  be  supplied,  among  graceful  refuges,  by  ter- 
racing any  story  in  danger  of  darkness.  notion. 

Cities  of  refuge,  six  cities  appointed  under  the  Jew- 
ish dispensation  for  the  safety  of  those  who  had  acci- 
dentally caused  the  death  of  any  one.     Deut.  xix.  29. 

Syn.  —  See  Asylum. 

t  REF'ugtE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  refugier.]  To  shelter  ;  to 
protect.  Shak. 

t  REF'ugJE,  V.  n.     To  take  refuge.    Sir  J.  Finett. 
REP-y-^EE',  n.     [Fr.  rtfugie  ;  It  rifugito.'] 


1.  One  who  flies  to  a  refuge  or  a  place  o{ 
safety.  Drydeti. 

2.  A  person  who  flees  from  religious  or  politi- 
cal persecution  in  his  own  country,  and  takes 
refuge  in  another.  Ikimpier. 

J8®»lt  was  originally  applied  to  the  French  refu- 
gees who  found  an  asylum  in  England  and  among 
various  continental  nations,  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.     Brande. 

Rg-FUL'^^NCE,  ;,;.  ^L.  refulgmtia.-]  The 
Re-FUL'95N-CY,  )  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
refulgent ;  splendor  ;  brightness.  Knatchbull. 
R^-FUL'gfigNT,  a.  [L.  refulgeo,  refulyens,  to 
flash  back,  to  shine  bright ;  re,  again,  back,  and 
fulgeo,  to  shine  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  refulgente ;  Fr.  >v- 
fulgent.']  Emitting  a  bright  light ;  shining ; 
splendid  ;  resplendent ;  eftulgent. 

His  refulgent  aims  flashed  through  the  shady  plain.  Dryden. 

R5-FUL'94;nT-LY,  ad.  With  refulgence  ;  with 
great  brightness'.  Johnson. 

RJg-FUND',  V.  a.  [L.  refundo;  re,  again,  back, 
and  fundo,  to  pour.]  \i.  refunded;  pp.  re- 
funding, REFUNDED.] 

1.  To  pour  back  ;  to  turn  back ;  to  reflect. 

Were  the  humors  of  the  eye  tinctured  with  any  color,  they 
would  refund  that  color  upon  the  object.  l{a\i. 

2.  To  repay  or  restore,  as  money  given  or  re- 
ceived ;  to  pay  back. 

To  refund  what  he  had  wrongfully  taken.         VExtrange. 
RE-FUND',  V.  a.     To  fund  anew.       D.  TreadwelL 
Rp-FUND'gR,  n.    One  who  refunds  or  repays. 
RE-FUR'NISH,  v.  a.  To  furnish  anew.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
Re-FU§'A-BLE,  a.   That  may  be  refused.   Young. 

Re-FU'§AL,  n.     1.  The  act  of  refusing;  denial. 

"  A  flat  refusal."  Bolinghroke. 

2.    The   right   of   having  any   thing    before 

another ;  the  choice  of  accepting  or  of  declining ; 

option  ;  as,  "  To  have  the  refusal  of  a  house. 

When  employments  go  a-begging  for  want  of  hands,  they 
shall  be  sure  to  have  the  refusal.  >'«;(//. 

t  Rp-FLr§E'  (re-fuz'),  n.  Refusal ;  denial.  Fairfax. 

Rf-FU^E'  (re-fuz'),  V.  a.  [It.  r'futare  ;  Sp.  rehu- 
sar ;  Fr.  refuser.  —  From  L.  refuto,  to  repress, 
to  refute.  Menage.l  [i.  refused  ;  pp.  refus- 
ing, REFUSED.] 

1.  To  deny,  as  something  solicited  or  re- 
quired;  to  decline.  "To  make  them  give  or 
refuse  credit."  Locke. 

2.  To  reject ;  to  repudiate  ;  to  exclude.  "  The 
stone  which  the  builders  refused."  Ps.  cxviii.  22. 

Refuse  profane  and  old  wives'  fables.  1  Tim,  iv.  7. 

Syn. —  A  person  refuses  what  is  asked  of  him  for 
want  of  inclination  to  comply,  declines  what  is  pro- 
posed from  motives  of  discretion,  and  rejects  what  is 
offered  because  it  does  not  fall  within  his  views.  To 
repel  is  to  reject  with  violence  ;  to  rebuff,  to  refuse 
with  contempt.  Refuse  assent  or  a  request ;  deny  a 
claim  ;  decline  an  offer;  reject  a  proposal ;  repel  a  foe; 
rebuff  an  intruder. 

R?-FUSE',  V.  n.     1.  To  decline  to  accept ;  not  to 
comply- 
Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refuse.  Garth. 

2.  {Mil.)  To  keep  out  of  that  regular  aligne- 

ment  which  is  formed  when  troops  are  upon  the 

point  of  engaging  an  enemy.  Stocqueler. 

REF'USE  [rgf'us,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb. ; 

ref'fuz,  S'.  P.  £.],  n.     [Fr.  refus.] 

1.  t  A  refusal.  Fairfax. 

2.  T'hat  which  is  left  or  rejected  as  worthless 
after  the  rest  is  taken ;  waste  or  worthless 
matter ;  dregs  ;  lees ;  dross ;  scum.         Bacon. 

The  scum  and  refuse  of  the  people.       Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
Syn.  —  See  Dregs. 
REF'USE,  a.     Left  as  worthless  when  the  rest  is 
taken  ;  worthless  ;  waste.  Spectator. 

Every  thing  vile  and  refuse  they  destroyed.     1  Sam.  xv.  9. 

R?-FU§'$R,  n.    One  who  refuses.       Bp.  Taylor. 

RE-FU'^ION,  n.    A  new  fusion.  Warburton. 

Rg-FU'TA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  refuted.  Junius. 

R^-FU'TAL,  n.  Refutation.  Sir  Jonah  Barington. 

RfiF-U-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  refutation  It.  rifuta- 
zione  ;  Sp.  refutacion  ;  Fr.  refutation.]  The  act 
of  refuting ;  confutation  ;  disproof.        Bentley. 

R?-FU'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
refutation.    "  Aefutatory  arguments."   Whately. 

R^-FUTE',  r.  a.  [L.  refuto,  to  check,  to  drive 
back,  to  refute ;  It.  rtfutare ;  Sp.  refutar ;  Fr 
refuter.]      [i.  refuted  ;   pp.   refuting,  rk- 
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REFUTER 

PVTED.]     To  prove  to  be  false  or  crroneoMs  ;  to 
show  the  fallacy  of ;  to  disprove  ;  to  confute. 

And  n!Moi«  brought  that  no  man  could  rattle.      Sjienter, 

Syn.—  See  Confute. 

Rg-Kl'lTpK,  n.    One  who  refutes.  Bp.  Hall. 

BE-gAiN',  r.  a.  [Fr.  reffayner.]  [».  ueoainei)  ; 
pp.  IIEOAININO,  REGAINED.]  To  gain  back  or 
anew ;  to  recover.  Milton. 

BE'UAL,  a.     [L.  regalis;  rex,  regis,  a  king;  It. 
regale,  reale ;  Sp.  real ;  Fr.  regale.]     Pertaining 
to  a  king ;  kingly  ;  royal.     "  The  regal  title. 
Shak.     "  Regal  sovereignty."    Drayton. 
Syn.—  See  Royal. 

tRE'GAL,  n.  [Fr.  regale.]  A  small,  portable 
musical  organ  with  keys.  Bacon. 

RF.-oA' LF.,n.  A  royal  prerogative,  [r.]  Johnson. 

RCi-GALB',  r.  a.  [It.  regalare ;  Sp.  regular;  Fr. 
ri^galer.]  [».  regaled;  pp.  regaling,  re- 
galed.] To  gratify,  as  witn  a  regal  or  sumptu- 
ous repast ;  to  entertain  ;  to  refresh.      Philips. 

The  ftatc  they  posa,  and  to  the  dome  retire. 

Where  Venus  ofl  reg<ile»  the  god  of  Arc.  Fawltf. 

B^-gALE',  V.  n.     To  feast  or  fare  sumptuously. 
8ee  the  rich  churl  amid  the  social  sons 
or  wine  and  wit  rej7a/in{^.  SheiiMone. 

R5-GALE',  n.  [Sp.  regalo ;  Fr.  r^gnl.  —  From  L. 
regalis,  regal.  Skinner.]  A  grand  or  sumptu- 
ous repast,  as  for  a  royal  personage.      Johnson. 

RP-gALE'M^NT,  n.  Act  of  regaling;  refresh- 
ment ;  entertainment.  Phillips. 

RE- a  A  'u-4,  n.  pi.    [L.l 

1.  Ensigns  of  royalty  or  sovereignty,  as 
crowns,  sceptres,  globes,  crosses,  &c.      loung. 

2.  The  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  of 
a  sovereign.  Brande. 

3.  The  privileges  granted  by  kings  to  the 
church:  —  the  patrimony  of  a  church.    Brande. 

4.  The  ornamental  dress,  badges,  iowcls,  &c., 
worn  by  freemasons,  and  other  societies,  or  by 
high  officers  and  dignitaries.  Simmonds. 

Re-GAL'j-TY,  «.     1.  The  state  of  being  regal  or 

royal ;  royalty  ;  sovereignty  ;  kingship.    Bacon. 

2.  t  An  ensign  of  royalty.  Sir  T.  Elijot. 

RE'G.\L-LY,  ad.     In  a  regal  manner ;  royally. 

tRE'GAL§,  n./»/.    Regalia.  Bemers. 

BE-GARD',  V.  a.  [It.  riguardare ;  guardarc,  to 
look,  to  guard ;  Fr.  regarder.]     [i.  regarded  ; 

pp.  REGARDING,  REGARDED.] 

L  To  look  back  upon  or  towards. 

A  peninsula  wliich  regardcth  the  main  land.        Sandys. 

2.  To  look  at ;  to  observe ;  to  notice ;  to  re- 
mark. 

If  you  much  note  him, 
You  otTcnd  him;  feed,  and  regani  him  not.         Shak. 

3.  To  have  reference  to  ;  to  relate  to.  Johnson. 

4.  To  treat  with  respect ;  to  value  ;  to  esteem. 

The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime.  Shak. 

5.  To  attend  to  ;  to  mind  ;  to  heed. 

lie  valued  his  religion  beyond  his  own  safety,  and  regard- 
ed not  nil  the  calumnies  ...  of  the  enemies.  StUlinijfleet. 

He  that  observcth  the  wind  shall  not  sow;  and  he  that  ir- 
gartleth  the  clouds,  shall  not  reap.  £ccl.  xi.  4. 

6.  To  observe  or  keep  religiously. 

He  that  rtganlrth  the  day,  rrgardeth  it  unto  the  Lord. 

Horn.  xiv.  6. 

7.  To  view  in  the  light  of;  to  consider;  to 
reckon. 

Theie  >r«  not  only  regarded  aa  author!  but  ai  partinns. 

Addifon. 

RP-GARD',  V.  n.  To  bear  in  mind;  to  consider; 
to  care. 


Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child, 
Ror  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father. 


Shak. 


RP-OARD',  H.     [It.  riguardo;  Fr.  regard.] 

1.  Look  directed  to  another,     [r.]      Dryden. 

But  her  with  stem  regard  he  thus  repelled.  Milton. 

2.  Relation ;  reference ;  respect ;  account. 

To  pursue  and  persevere  in  virtue,  with  regard  to  them- 
selves; in  justice  and  giKxIncss,  with  regard  to  their  noigh- 
oors;  and  piety  towards  Ood.  H'atla. 

3.  Attention,  as  to  a  matter  of  importance; 
consideration;  notice;  heed.  Atterbury. 

™.wf  "r'H!!!"  """■''"  •  •.  •  «o  command  the  most  solemn  re- 
8m.xfs  of  persons  whose  imagination  is  more  busy  and  active 
than  their  reason.  Si>enser. 

4.  Respect ;  esteem  ;  affection  ;  deference  ; 
honor.  "  To  him  they  had  regard."  Acts  viii.  11. 

He  haa  rendered  himself  worthy  of  their  most  favomWc 
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5.  Note ;  eminence ;  reputation ;  repute.  "  A 
man  of  meanest  regard."     [r.]  Spenser. 

6.  A  perquisite  or  an  allowance ;  a  fee.  tiurriU. 

7.  A  matter  demanding  attention.      Spenser. 

8.  t  Prospect ;  object  of  sight.  Shak. 

9.  (Forest  Law.)  The  inspection  or  supervis- 
ion or  a  forest.  Burrill. 

Court  of  Regards,  formerly  a  foreot  court,  held  eve- 
ry third  year,  for  the  la  wing  or  expeditation  of  dof(g 
to  prevent  their  running  after  the  deer.  Wkinham. 

Syn.—  Have  a  proper  regard  for  all  ;  pay  attention 
to  persons  ;  give  attention  to  study  ;  show  rexpect  for 
the  industrioiii*,  enteem  for  the  virtuous  ;  feel  reverence 
for  sacred  things  or  sacred  persons.  —  See  Cabe. 

Rf-GARD'.A-BLE,  a.  Worthy  of  regard  or  notice  ; 
observable ;  remarkable.  Brotcne. 

R(;-GAR'DANT,  a.  1.  Looking  back;  retrospec- 
tive.    "  ftis  regardant  eye."  Southey. 

2.  {Her.)  Looking  behind,  as  a  lion. — See 
Lion.  Brande. 

3.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  Noting  a  villain  who  was 
annexed  to  the  land.  Burrill. 

Rg-GARD'^R,  n.    1.  One  who  regards. 

2.  {Forest  Lara.)  An  officer  of  the  forest  ap- 
pointed to  supervise  all  other  officers.     Burrill. 

Rjp-GARD'FtyL,  a.  Having  regard ;  taking  notice ; 
attentive ;  heedful ;  mindfm.  Ilaytoard. 

Let  a  man  be  very  tender  and  regardful  of  every  motion 
made  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  his  heart.  South. 

RP-GARD'fOl-LY,  arf.  With  regard;  attentive- 
ly; heedfully;  respectfully.  Shak. 

RE-GARD'jNG,  prep.  Having  regard  to  ;  respect- 
ing; concerning.  Hiley. 

RP-GARD'LPSS,  a.      1.  Without  regard;    heed- 
less ;  careless ;  negligent ;  inattentive.   Milton. 
2.  Not  regarded ;   neglected  ;   slighted.     "  A 
regardless  suppliant."     [r.]  Congreve. 

Rf-GARD'LesS-LY,  ad.  Carelessly  ;  heedlessly ; 
negligently.         "  Satidys. 

RE-GARD'LPSS-NESS,  n.  Heedlessness  ;  negli- 
gence;  inattention.  Whitlock. 

RE-gAtH'PR,  v.  a.    To  gather  anew.      Hackluyt. 

RF.-aAT'T4,  n.  [It.]  A  boat-race  for  public 
amusement  or  for  a  prize.  Brande. 

RE'GfL,  n.  {Astron.)  A  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, in  the  left  heel  of  Orion  ;  —  written  also 
rigel.  Brande. 

RE'P5N-CY  (rg'jen-se),  n.     [It.  repgenza,  from  L. 

rego,  reyens,  to  rule  ;  Sp.  regencta  ;  Fr.  regence.] 

L    Rule;    authority;     government.       "The 

sceptre  of  Christ's  regency."  Hooker. 

2.  The  state  or  the  government  of  a  regent ; 
vicarious  government.  Temple. 

3.  District  governed  by  a  viceregent. 

Regions  they  passed,  the  mighty  regencies 

Of  seraphim.  MUton. 

4.  A  body  of  persons  exercising  vicarious 
government.  Lowth. 
Th»  r€{/(?»c;/ transacted  affairs  in  the  king's  absence.  Johnnou. 


R5-9£n'?r-a-cy,  n. 

crated. 


The  state  of  being  regen- 
Hammond. 


Rp-^iiN'jpR-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.regenero,  regctteratus ; 
re,  again,  and  genero,  to  beget,  to  create  ;  genus, 
birth ,  It.  rigenerare ;  Sp.  regenerar ;  Fr.  re- 
generer.]  [t.  regenerated  ;  pp.  beoener- 
atino,  regenerated.] 

1.  To  generate  anew ;  to  reproduce.    Davies. 

Through  all  the  soil  a  genial  ferment  spreads, 
Hegenerates  the  plants,  and  new  adorns  the  meads. 

lUactmore. 

2.  {Theol.)  To  renew  by  change  of  affections  ; 
to  make  to  be  born  again.  Addison. 

R?-^fiN'(:R-ATE,   a.      1.    Produced    or   created 

anew;  reproduced.  Shak. 

2.  {Theol.)   Renewed   as   to   the   affections; 

born  anew  by  grace  to  a  Christian  life.      Wake. 

R?-9eN'?R-.\TE-Ness,  n.  The  state  of  being 
regenerate  or  regenerated.  Johnson. 

Rg-^fiN-^R-A'TION,  M.  [L.  regeneratio;  It.  re- 
generaztone ;  Sp.  regen4n-acion  ;  Fr.  ri^tfi^n/^afioti  ] 

1.  The  act  of  regenerating,  or  the  state  of 
being  regenerated ;  reproduction. 

2.  {Med.)  The  reproduction  of  a  part  which 
has  been  destroyed.  Dunglison. 

3.  ( Theol.)  Renewal  or  renovation  of  the  af- 
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fections  by  the  Spirit  and  grace  of  Ood ;  birth  by 
grace  to  a  Christian  life  ;  new  birth. 

-#  !L*  fHi^  y.*L.*''  "'*  *»»hing  of  reymeratiom  and  rvnevlna 
of  the  Holy  UhusL  7f|.  m,  JJ 

Conversion  is  ncH  rrgeiwrallon,  thoiwh  tt  la  ■  DMdfkll  vrt- 
Uininary  step,  and  may  lead  to  it.  Barrett. 

B?-9feN'?R-A-TlVE,  a.  That  regtmerates ;  pro- 
ducing  regeneration  ;  renewing.  Coleridge. 

Be-^fiN'^R-A-TQ-RY,  a.  Renewing;  producing 
regeneration ;  regenerative.  Clarke. 

RE'^^NT,  a.  [L.  rego,  regent,  to  rule ;  It.  reg- 
gente ;  Sp.  regente ;  Fr.  regent.] 

1.  Ruling;  governing!  regnant.  Hale. 

2.  Exercising  vicarious  authority.  "  He  to- 
gether  calls  ...  the  regetU  powers.''        MiltoH. 

RE'pgNT,  n.  [It,  reggente;  Sp.  regente;  Fr.  re- 
gent.] 

1.  A  ruler ;  a  governor ;  commander ;  director. 

First  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen, 

Jlegent  of  day.  JlUtu*. 

2.  One  invested  with  vicarious  authority  ;  one 
who  exercises  the  powers  of  a  sovereign  during 
the  absence,  minority,  or  incapacity  of  the  latter. 

Wherever  there  has  been  hereditary  sovereignty,  or  aa 
hereditary  kingly  otHce,  it  has  been  found  necessary  some- 
times to  have  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  appointinc  a  r»- 
0"^  r.  Cge. 

3.  In  the  English  universities,  a  master  of 
arts  under  five  years'  standing,  and  a  doctor 
under  two :  —  in  colleges,  a  teacher  of  arts  and 
sciences,  having  pupils  under  his  care,  generally 
of  the  lower  classes, — those  who  instruct  the 
higher  classes  being  called  professors.    Wright. 

i»S""  The  regents  still  form  the  gnveminK  body  of 
the  universities,  in  the  convoration  and  congrefiation 
at  U.xford,  and  in  the  academical  senate  of  Cam- 
bridge."   Brande. 

4.  One  of  the  board,  appointed  by  the  legis- 
lature, who  have  the  superintendence  of  all  the 
colleges,  academies,  and  schools  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Bourier. 

RE'95NT-fi8S,  n.     A  female  regent.       Cotgrate. 

RE'9eNT-SnIP,  n.  The  state  or  the  office  of  a 
regent;  regency.  Shak. 

RE-<?ER'M|-NATE,  v.  n.  To  germinate  or  bud 
again.  Taylor. 

RE-g!ER-MI-NA'TION,  n.  A  germination  or 
sprouting  anew.  Greqory. 

t  Rf-^feST',  n.    A  register.  Milton. 

RE-GfiT',  r.  a.    To  get  or  obtain  again.     Daniel. 

tRE^'l-BLE  (r«j'9-bl),  o.     Governable.       Bailey. 

RE^-I-Cl'DAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  regicide.  "This 
regicidal  collection."  IVarbttrton. 

Rfi^'j-CIDE,  n.  [It.  <Sr  Sp.  regicida,  from  L.  r«r, 
regis,  a  king,  and  c^o,  to  slay ;  Fr.  regicide.] 

1.  The  murderer  of  a  king.  "  A  regicide  and 
destroyer  of  his  king."  Burke. 

2.  The  murder  of  a  king ;  the  crime  of  slay- 
ing a  king  or  a  sovereign.  Pope. 

This  I  call  regicide  by  establishment.  Bmrbe. 

Rfe^'l-CIDE,  a.  Relating  to  a  regicide  ;  regicidal. 
"  A  murderous  regicide  treason."  Burke. 

REGIME  (r?-zhSin'),  n.  [Fr.]  Government ;  ad- 
ministration ;  rule.  Ec.  Rev. 

R£(?'1-MEN,  y.  [L.  regimen,  a  rule;  rego,  to  rule.] 

1.  A  rule  prescribed  or  followed.  Burke. 

2.  {Med.)  The  rational  and  methodical  use  of 
food  and  of  every  thing  essential  to  life,  whether 
in  a  state  of  liealth  or  of  disease  :  —  a  particular 
kind  of  food  prescribed  for  sickness,  or  a  rule  of 
diet :  —  that  part  of  medicine  whose  object  is 
the  preservation  of  health  ;  hygiene.  Dunglison. 

3.  {Gram.)  The  government  of  nouns  by 
verbs  and  other  words  which  determine  the  case, 
or  the  condition  of  a  word  as  governed.   Adam. 

t  Rfep'l-MfeNT,  n.  [L.  regimentum.]  Rule  ;  tot- 
ernment;  authority.  Shak.     Hooker. 

The  flnt  blast  of  the  trumpet  against  the  monstroas  rrp*. 
ment  of  women.  John  Kmtx. 

The  rrgimmt  of  the  soul  over  the  body  Is  the  rrgimtnt  at 
the  more  active  part  over  the  passive.  Hate. 

Rfily'l-MfiNT,  n.  [It.  reggimento  ;  Sp.  regimtento; 
Fr.  rfgimettt.]  (MiL)  A  body  of  troops  com- 
manded by  a  colonel,  consisting  usually  of  from 
800  to  lOOb  or  1200  men,  divided  into  companies, 
each  of  which  is  commanded  by  a  captain. 

Gha.  of  Mil.  Termt. 
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REGULARLY 


Rfc^'J-MENT,  V.  a.  To  form  into  a  regiment  or 
into  regiments,     [ii.]  A.  Umith. 

RE^-l-MEN'TA.'j,  a.     Belonging  to  a  regiment; 

military.       '  Lauffton. 

REQ-\-UtN'TA.lj§,  n.  pi.     {Mil.)  The  uniform  or 

military  dress  of  the  army.  Stocqueler. 

Rg-^IM'r-NAL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  partaking 
of,  regimen.  Sir  J.  Forbes. 

RE'^ION  (rS'jiin),  n.  [L.  regio,  a  direction,  a 
boundary,  a  region  ;  reqo,  to  rule  ;  It.  regione  ; 
Sp.  region  ;  Fr.  region.] 

1.  A  tract  or  district  of  land ;  country.  "  All 
the  region  round  about  Galilee."         Mark  i.  28. 

2.  A  tract  or  portion  of  space.  "  The  upper 
regions  of  the  air."  _  Bacon. 

3.  A  neighboring  part  or  portion.  "  The  re- 
gion of  my  heart."  Shak. 

4.  t  Place;  rank;  station;  dignity.  "  He  is 
of  too  high  a  region."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  District. 

+  RE'Qfj-OUS,  a.  [L.  regitis  ;  rex,  regis,  a  king.] 
Pertaining  to  a  king  ;  royal.  Huirington. 

RE(?'JS-T5;R,  n.  [L.  reqesta  ;  regero,  regestus,  to 
carry  back,  to  transcribe,  to  register  ;  re,  back, 
and  gero,  to  bear  ;  Low  L.  regestrum,  regestum  ; 
It.  4t  Sp.  registro;  Fr.  registre.'] 

1."  An  account  regularly  kept,  as  of  acts  or 
proceedings ;  a  chronicle  ;  a  record ;  a  list ;  a  roll. 

Enrolled  is  your  glorious  name 
In  heavenly  registem  above  the  sun.  Spenser. 

2.  A  contrivance  to  regulate  the  quantity  of 
heat  or  air  to  be  admitted. 

Look  well  to  the  repister. 
And  let  your  heat  still  lessen  by  degrees.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  A  contrivance  for  recording  or  calculating 
the  performance  of  an  engine,  or  the  rapidity 
of  a  process. 

4.  {Commercial  Law.)  An  entry  made  at  a 
custom-house  of  the  time  when  and  the  place 
where  a  vessel  was  built,  and  of  other  particu- 
lars required  by  law  :  —  a  certificate  of  the  reg- 
istry of  a  vessel  at  a  custom-house.        Burrill. 

5.  {Printing.)  One  of  the  inner  parts  of  the 
mould  in  which  types  are  cast :  —  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  forms  so  that  the  lines  and  pages 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  meet  exactly 
against  those  on  the  other  side.  Chambers. 

6.  {Mils.)  A  department  of  the  human  voice  ; 
as,  "  The  head  register": — a  stop,  or  set  of 
pipes,  in  an  organ:  —  the  knob  or  handle  by 
means  of  which  the  organist  commands  any 
given  stop :  —  the  compass  of  a  voice.    Dwight. 

7.  A  registrar.  Abp.  Laud. 
Parish  register,  a  book  in  which  are  recorded  the 

baptisms  of  children,  and  tlie  marriages  and  burials, 
in  a  parish. 
Syn.  — See  List,  Record. 

REG'JS-T^IR,  V.  a.  [It.  registrare ;  Sp.  registrar; 
Ft.  register.]  [i.  registered  ;  pp.  register- 
ing, REGISTERED.] 

1.  To  make  a  record  of ;  to  record. 

The  Roman  emperors  registered  their  most  remarkable 
buildings,  as  well  as  actions.  AddUoii. 

2.  To  enter  on  a  list ;  to  enroll.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  Enroll. 

REG'IS-rpR,  V.  n.  {Printing.)  To  meet  exactly 
as  the  lines  and  pages  printed  on  one  side  of  a 
sheet  against  those  on  the  other  side.     Dwight. 

RE^'IS-T^R-SHiP,  n.  The  office  of  a  register; 
registrarship.  Abp.  Laud. 

REQ'JS-TRAR,  n.  [Low  L.  registrarius.']  One 
whose  office  or  employment  is  to  write  or  keep 
a  register  or  record  ;  a  register.  Warton. 

RE9'|S-TR AR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  registrar ; 
registership.  Ed.  Rev. 

RE9'|S-TRAR-Y,  n.  A  registrar,  [r.]  Abp.  Laud. 

RE^'jS-TRATE,  v.  a.  To  enter  on  a  register  ;  to 
register  ;  to  record  ;  to  enroll,  [u.]  Drummond. 

RE<?-JS-TRA'TION,  n.     The   act   of  registering; 

enrolment;  registry.  A.  Smith. 

RE(?'IS-TRY,  n.     1.  The  act  of  registering  or  the 

state  of  being  registered ;  enrolment.     Graurit. 

2.  A  place  where  a  register  is  kept.  Johnson. 

3.  A  record  of  facts  or  proceedings;  a  reg- 
ister. Temple. 

HE'gi-&S,  a.  [L.  regius  ;  rex,  a  king.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  king  ;  royal ;  kingly. 


Regius  professor,  one  of  those  professors  in  the 
Eii<;lish  Universities  whose  chairs  were  founded  by 
Henry  VIII.:  — in  tlie  Scottish  Universities,  one  of 
those  professors  appointed  by  the  crown.  Brande. 

RE-CiVE',  ti.  a.    To  give  again.  Young. 

f  Rf:0'LE-MF.JVT{x6g'g\-nient),n.    [Fr.]     Regu- 
lation. Bacon. 
REG'LgT,  n.     [L.  regula,  a  rule-;  Fr.  rt<glet.] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  flat,  narrow  moulding  employed 
to  separate  panels  or  other  members,  or  to  form 
knots,  frets,  and  similar  ornaments.       Britton. 

2.  {Printing.)  A  ledge  of  wood  used,  as  leads 
are,  to  separate  the  lines  :  —  a  black  border  for 
columns  of  type.  Simmonds. 

REG'MA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  three  or  more  celled,  few- 
seeded,  superior,  dry  fruit,  the  cells  of  which, 
called  cocci,  burst  from  the  axis  with  elasticity 
into  two  valves.  Lindley. 

REG'NAN-CY,  n.  Act  of  reigning ;  rule.  Coleridge. 

REG'NANT,  a.  [L.  regno,  regnans,  to  reign  ;  It. 
regnante  ;  Sp.  reynante  ;  Fr.  regnant.'] 

1.  Reigning  ;  regent ;  having  regal  authority. 
"  Queens  regnant.  Wott<m. 

2.  Ruling  ;  predominant  ;  prevalent  ;  pre- 
dominating.    "  The  law  was  regnant."   Waller. 

t  REG'N.\-TlVE,  a.  That  rules ;  ruling.  ''Reg- 
native  prudence."  Chaucer. 

RE-GOR^E',  V.  a.  [re  and  gorge.  —  Fr.  regorger, 
to  overflow,  to  be  replete.]  \i.  regorged  ;  pp. 
regorging,  regorged.] 

1.  To  vomit  up  ;  to  throw  back.        Hayward. 

2.  To  swallow  eagerly  ;  to  devour. 

Drunk  with  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine, 

And  fat  regorged  cl  bulls  and  goats.  Milton. 

3.  To  swallow  again  ;  to  swallow  back. 

As  tides  at  highest  mark  regorge  the  flood.  Dryden. 

t  R?-GRADE',  V.  71.    [L.  regredior.]    To  go  back  ; 

to  retire.  Dr.  Hales. 

RE-GRAft',  v.  a.  [Fr.  regreffer.']  To  graft  again. 

"  Oft  regrafting  the  same  scions."  Bacon. 

RE-GRANT',  v.  a.  To  grant  anew ;  to  grant  back. 
"  He  . . .  regranted  their  lands  to  \hcva.." Ayliffe. 

Rg-GRATE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  regratter,  to  scrape  again.] 
\i.  regrated  ;  pp.  regratino,  regrated.] 

1.  t  To  offend  much  ;  to  shock.  Derham. 

2.  To  buy,  as  provisions,  and  sell  them  again 
in  the  same  market,  or  within  four  miles  of  it, 
by  which  the  price  is  enhanced ;  to  engross  ;  to 
forestall.  Burrill. 

3.  {Masonry.)  To  take  off  the  outer  surface, 
&c.,  as  of  an  old  hewn  stone  wall. 

f(g'  Said  to  be  derived  from  Fr.  regratter,  to  scrape 
over  a<;ain,  from  frauds  practised  in  the  dressing  or 
scraping  of  second-hand  cloth  to  sell  again.     Brande. 

R5-GRAT'5R,  n.     One  who  regrates.  Outred. 

t  R^-GRA'TI-A-TO-RY  (re-gra'she-9-to-re),  n.  A 
return  of  thanks.  Skclton. 

Rg-GRAT'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  regrates. 
"  By  such  engrossing  and  regrating."    Spenser. 

R?-GRA'T0R,  M.  \Fr.  regrattier.]  {Old  Eng.  Law.) 
One  who  regrates,  or  buys  and  sells  provisions 
or  wares  at  the  same  market.  "  Rcgrators  of 
bread  com."  Tatler. 

RE-GREET',  v.  a.  To  resalute ;  to  greet  a  second 
time.  Shak. 

RE-GREET',  n.  Return  or  exchange  of  saluta- 
tion ;  a  greeting  again. 

From  whom  he  bringcth  sensible  regreets.  Shak, 

RE'GRESS,  n.  [L.  regressus  ;  It.  regresso ;  Sp.  re- 
greso ;  Fr.  regres.] 

1.  A  going  back  ;  passage  back  ;  a  return  ;  — 
opposed  to  ingress.  Btirnct. 

2.  Power  or  right  of  passing  back.      Burrill. 

R^-GRESS',  V.  n.  To  go  back ;  to  return.  Browne. 

RP-GRES'SION   (re-gr6sh'un),  n.     [L.   regressio.] 

The  act  of  going  back  or  of  returning;  return. 

"  Regression  into  nothing."  Browne. 

Regresiiion  point,  (Jllat/i.)  a  cusp  point.  —  See  CusP. 

Re-GRES'S|VE,  a.  Passing  or  going  back.  Smart. 

Rg-GRES'SJVE-Ly,  ad.     In  a  regressive  manner. 

Rg-GRET',  n.  [Fr.  regret.  — Dr.  Knott  refers  to 
the  Scotch  greit,  in  A.  S.  gradan,  to  cry,  Goth. 
greitan.  Richardson.  — From  L.  regressus,  a  go- 


ing back,  —  because  regret  carries  back  the 
tho  lights  and  feelings  upon  the  past.  Le 
Duchat.] 

1.  Sorrow  for  something  past;  bitterness  of 
reflection;  grief;  sorrow: — repentance. 

The  remorse  and  inward  regrets  of  the  soul.  South. 

A  more  lively  regret  for  the  loss  of  a  servant.    Clarendon. 

2.  t  Dislike  ;  aversion.    Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 
R^-GRET',  V.  a.     [It.  regrettare;  Fr.  regrctter.] 

\i.  regretted  ;  pp.  regretting,  regretted.] 

1.  To  grieve  at ;  to  be  sorry  for ;  to  mourn 
for ;  to  lament ;  to  repent  of. 

Calmly  he  looked  on  either  life,  and  here 

Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  tliere  to  fear.  Pojie. 

2.  t  To  be  uneasy  at.  Glanril' 
Rg-GRET'FUL,    a.      Full   of  regret;    sorrowfu'.. 

"  Lost  joys'  regretful  memory."  Fanshaw. 

R4:-GRET'FUL-LY,  ad.     With  regret.     Greenhill. 

Rjp-GRET'TA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  regretted. 

R?-GUAR'DANT,  n.  {Her.)  A  term  denoting  the 
position  of  the  lion,  or  any  other  beast,  when 
he  turns  his  head  and  looks  back.         Fairholt. 

t  Rt;-GUER'DON,  n.    Reward ;  guerdon.      Shak. 

t  R?-GUER'DON,  v.  a.     To  reward.  Sluik. 

t  REG'r-LA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  regulated,  or 
adjusted  by  rule.  Cudxcorth. 

REG'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  regula,  a  rule ;  rego,  to  rule; 
It.  regolare  ;  Sp.  reguler ;  Fr.  rpgulier.] 

1.  Conformable  to  rule  ;  agreeable  or  accord- 
ing to  rule ;  agreeable  to  an  ordered  or  pre- 
scribed course  ;  consistent  with  the  mode  pre- 
scribed ;  directed  or  controlled  by  a  rule  or  by 
rules ;  conformed  to  strict  regulations  ;  method- 
ical ;  orderly ;  formal. 

The  common  cant  of  critics,  that  though  the  lines  arc 

good,  it  is  not  a  regular  piece.  Guardian. 

Some  well-proportioned  dome,  bold  and  regular.       I'oim. 

2.  Instituted  or  initiated  according  to  estab- 
lished rules,  forms,  or  discipline.  "  A  regular 
doctor."     "  Regular  troo-ps."  Johnson. 

3.  Noting  Catholic  clergy  or  priests  belong- 
ing to  monastic  orders,  and  bound  to  certain 
rules; — in  contradistinction  to  secular.     Eden. 

4.  {Gram.)  Noting  those  verbs  which  form 
their  preterites  and  past  participles  by  the  addi- 
tion of  d  or  ed  to  the  present  tense,  all  other 
verbs  being  called  irregular. 

5.  {Bot.)  Having  the  parts  all  symmetrical. 
Regular  figure,  or  regular  pohjgtjpn,  (Oeom.)  a  poly. 

gon  whicli  is  both  equilateral  and  equianitiilar.  Da.tfP. 
—  Regular  pyramid,  a  pyramid  which  lias  for  its  h.is6 
a  regular  polygon,  and  the  straiglit  line  drawn  front 
whose  vertex  to  the  middle  of  the  base  is  |)erpendiru. 
lar  to  the  base.  —  Regular  prism,  a  prism  whose  buses 
are  regular  polygons,  and  whose  sides  are  perpendic- 
ular to  the  bases.  Hutton.  —  Regular  bndics,  solids,  or 
polyhedrons,  (Geom.)  a  term  applied  to  the  five  regular 
geometrical  bodies,  —  tlie  tetrahedron,  the  hexahedron, 
the  octahedron,  the  dodecahedron,  and  the  icosalie- 
dron,  —  which  are  hounded  by  like,  equal,  and  regular 
plane  figures,  and  the  solid  angles  of  which  are  all 
equal  ; —  called  also  Platonic  bodies,  because  they  were 
described  by  Plato.  —  Regular  or  sjiecial  deponit,  one 
where  the  thing  deposited  must  be  returned  ;  —  distin- 
guished from  irregular  or  improper  deposit.  Bonder. — 
Regular  troops,  troops  whose  conditions  of  enrolment 
are  not  limited  to  time  or  place;  —  in  contradistinc- 
tion \o  fencible,  militia,  or  volunteer  corps.  Stocqueler. 
Syn.  —  See  Certain,  Formal,  Methodical. 

REG'U-LAR,  n.  1.  {Roman  Catholic  Church.) 
One  of  those  priests  who  profess  and  follow  a 
certain  rule  of  life,  and  observe  the  three  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  Brande. 
2.  {Mil.)  A  soldier  belonging  to  a  permanent 
army.  Stocqueler. 

REG-U-LAR'l-TY,  n.  [It.  regularita;  Sp.  regu- 
laridad  ;  Fr.  r'egulurit^.']  The  state  or  the  qtiali- 
ty  of  being  regular  ;  agreeableness  to  rule  ;  con- 
formity to  rule  or  to  regulations  ;  regular 
course  ;  order  ;  method ;  punctuality. 

Regularity  is  certain  where  it  is  not  so  apparent,  as  in  all 
fluids;  for  regularity  is  a  similitude  continued.  Grew. 

He  was  a  mighty  lover  of  regularity  and  order.   Atteiiury. 

Syn.—  Resrularity  is  conformity  to  rule  ;  order,  to 
rank.  Whatever  is  done  by  rule  is  done  witli  regu- 
larity ;  whatever  is  done  by  rank  is  done  with  nrder. 
A  good  order,  once  estalilished,  should  be  acted  on 
with  regularity.     Maintain  order  ;  adopt  a  metliod. 

REG'U-LAR-IZE,  v.  a.  To  make  regular.  Qu.  Rev. 

REG'U-LAR-LY,  ad.    In  a  regular  manner ;  with 

regularity  or' order;  methodically.  Dryden. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  FAsT,  fALL  ;    HEIR.   HER; 
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Rf;(;'t,'-LAR-N£88,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
bein^  regular ;  regularity.  Jioyk. 

EftK'l,'-^ATE,  t'.  a.  [L.  regulo,  regulatua'.  It.  re- 
golare;  Hp.  regular".]  [i.  kkollateu  ;/>/>.  kko- 
ILATINO,  UEoiLATKU.]  To  adjust  by  rule  or 
by  method ;  to  put  or  to  keep  in  order ;  to  sub- 
ject to  a  prescribed  course  ;  to  dispose  accord- 
ing to  oraer  ;  to  reduce  to  order;  to  direct;  to 
rule  ;  to  (^vern  ;  to  conduct ;  as,  "  To  rttgulate 
one's  conduct  by  the  precepts  of  the  liible." 

RtguUUe  Hio  patient  in  hi»  timiiiier  of  living.         H'lVtnan. 

It  WM  never  tlic  worlc  of  nliilosopliy  to  wmcnible  niulti- 
ludn.  but  t<j  reuHlaU  only  ttud  govern  them  wljcu  thev  were 
■Meinbled.  towUy. 

Sjrn.  — See  Conduct,  Govern. 
KHG-y-LA'TIQN,  n.     [It.  regolazione ;  Sp.  regu- 
lacion.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  regulating  ;  adjustment.     Ray. 
a.  That   which   is   established    to    regulate; 

arrangement;  rule;  order;  law.        Blackatone. 
Syn.  — Soe  Law. 

RfiG'r-LA-TlVE,  o.  That  regulates ;  tending  to 
regulate.  Coleridge. 

r6u'1;-L.\-TQII,  «.    1.  One  who  regulates.   Grew. 

2.  (Mech.)  A  term  applied  to  a  diss  of  con- 
trivances which  have  for  their  object  to  render 
the  power  and  resistance  proportionate  to  each 
other,  either  by  acting  on  a  part  of  the  machine 
which  cDinmands  the  supply  of  the  power,  or 
upon  the  resistance,  so  as  to  accommodate  it  to 
the  varying  energy  of  the  power ;  as  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  steam-engine,  pendulum  of  a  clock, 
balance-wheel  of  a  watch,  &c.  Lardner. 

RKG'y-LlNE,  a.     Belonging  to  regulus.       Smart. 

RftG'n-Iji'/K,  V.  a.  To  reduce  to  regulus  or  pure 
metal,     [ii.]  Smart. 

REa'U-LOs,n.;  1)1.  L.  Riio't;-LT\  Eng.  r6g'v- 
iiDs-if.  [L.,  a  prince ;  dim.  of  rex,  regis,  a  king.] 

1.  {Chem.)  A  name  applied  by  the  alchemists 
to  metals  separated  from  other  substances  by 
fusion,  from  their  expecting  to  find  gold,  the 
king  of  the  metals,  as  they  termed  it,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible: — a  term  applied  to 
some  of  the  brittle  or  inferior  metals  freed  from 
extraneous  substances ;  as,  "  Regulus  of  anti- 
m;)ny  "  ;  "  Regulus  of  bismuth."  Hoblgn. 

2.  {.Astron.)  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in 
the  zodiicil  c:)nstellation  of  Leo  ;  — called  also 
a  Leonis,  or  Cor  Leonis  (Lion's  Heart).  Hntton. 

ag- By  Ptoleijjy  and  other  Greeks  it  was  called 
PaaiXiaicof,  whciico  it  derived  the  Latin  uaine  re<rulas. 

RE'aUR,  n.  Rlack-soil ; — a  term  applied  to  a 
very  deep  and  fertile  soil  that  covers  one  third 
part  of  Southern  India,  occupying  nearly  level 
plains  ;  —  called  also  cotton  soil.  Ansted. 

Re-GiJR'«?|-TATK,  V.  a.  [L.  re,  back,  and  gur- 
ges,  ffurgitis,  a  gulf.]     [».  ueoirgitated  ;  pp. 

KECUKOITATISO,   REaVKOITATED.]        To   thrOW 

or  cast  back  ;  to  pour  back. 

But  not  ncrmit  them  [valves  in  animate  bodies]  to  rer/ur- 
i;i(>./r  and  dinturb  the  great  circulation.  Jientkji. 

Re-G0R'9I-TATE.  V.  n.  To  be  poured  back;  to 
rcflow  ;  to  flow  back.  More. 

E?  gOR-91-TA'TIQN,  n.     [Fr.  regurgitation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  regurgitating  or  flowing  back ; 
reabsorption.  Cudworth. 

2.  (J/rrf.)  The  act  by  which  a  canal  or  reser- 
voir frees  itself,  without  effort,  from  substances 
acctimulated  in  it,  —  a  term  usually  applied  to 
the  puking  of  infants.  Dunglison. 

ttPj-H.\-BlL'|-TATK,  r.  a.  [L.  re,  again,  and  Eng. 
Iialulitate;  Fr.  r,ha'iilitcr.]     [i.  uehahilitat- 

Kl>  ;     pp.    UEHAHII.ITATIXO,    REIIAIIIMTATED.] 

To  restore  to  former  rank,  privilege,  or  right ; 
to  reinst:ite,  as  a  criminal  in  a  personal  right 
which  has  been  lost  by  a  judicial  sentence  ;  to 
qualify  again  ;  to  reinstate.  Brandc. 

lie  la  rrhalHUtiUeil,  hia  honor  li  reitoKd,  all  hi*  attaindert 
arc  purged.  Jiurkr. 

RK-HA-nTL-l-TA'TrON,  n.  [Fr.  rehnhilitation.] 
{Lair.)  The  act  of  rehabilitating;  a  reinstate- 
ment of  a  person  in  his  former  ability  or  right, 
which  he  has  lost  by  judicial  sentence.  Bouvier. 

RE-HEAR',  r.  a.     [i.  reheard  ;  pp.  REHEAHINO. 

KEHEAui).]     To  hear  again. 

The  cauK  la  proper  to  be  nieard.  CJkamhert. 

RE-HEAR'JNO,  n.    A  second  hearing;  a  second 

consideration.  Addison. 


R^-liil^ARS'AL  (r^-hiirH'vl),  n.  1.  The  act  of  re- 
hearsing ;  repetition  ;  recital ;  narration  ;  rela- 
tion. "  liehearsal  of  our  Lord's  prayer."  Hooker. 

J{eAc<irtal  of  the  atory  of  the  holy  world.  Joi^. 

2.  A  recital  in  private  of  a  play,  opera,  or  any 
dramatic  work,  previous  to  exhibition.    Brande. 

R5-HBAR8E'  (rp-hSrs'),  V.  a.  [i.  UEI1EAU.SEU  ;  pp. 

UEIIEAKSINU,    KKHEARHKU.J 

1.  To  repeat ;  to  recite ;  to  relate  ;  to  tell ;  to 
narrate  ;  to  recount. 

JtehearK  not  unto  another  that  which  ii  told  nntn  thee. 

Jiccliu.  xix.  7. 

2.  To  recite  in  private,  as  a  dramatic  work, 
previously  to  public  exhibition.  Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Repeat,  TEi>t.. 

Rg-HEARS'fR  (r?-li«ir8'?r),  n.  One  who  rehearses. 
RE-HEAT',  V.  a.     1.  To  heat  again. 

2.  t  To  cheer  up  exceedingly.  Chuucer. 

t  R5-HELM',  V.  a.  To  cover,  as  the  head,  with  a 
helm  or  helmet.     •  Berners. 

RE-HIRE',  V.  a.    To  hire  again.    Lord  Mamfield. 

REI'GLE  (rS'gl),  n.  [Old  Fr.  reigle,  from  L.  reg- 
tila,  a  rule.]  AhoUow  or  groove  formed  for  any 
thing  to  run  in. 

A  floodgate  to  be  drawn  up  and  let  down  through  re-let 
in  the  side  posts.  Carew. 

tREI'GLE-MENT,  «.  [Ft.  riglement.]  A  r\tle  ; 
a  canon ;  a  regulation.  Bp.  Taylor. 

REIGN  (ran),  r.  n.  [L.  regno;  regnum,  kingly 
government ;  rex,  regis,  a  king  ;  It.  regnare  ;  Sp. 
reynar;  Fr.  regner.]     [i.  keignej)  ;  pp.  keigx- 

INO,  llEIONED.] 

1.  To  have  royal  power  ;  to  exercise  sovereign 
authority ;  to  rule  as  a  king  or  sovereign  ;  to  be 
king. 

According  to  the  pnrc  Idea  of  constitutional  royalty,  the 
prince  rei(/H.«_and  does  not  govern;  yet  It  would  l>c  a  great 
error  to  imagine  that  our  princes  merely  retail,  and  never 
govern.  itacaulay. 

2.  To  be  predominant ;  to  prevail. 

Pestilent  diseases,  which  commonly  rei</>«  In  inmmer  or 
autumn.  Bacon, 

3.  To  obtain  power  or  dominion  ;  to  rule. 

Tliat  as  sin  hath  reifineil  unto  death,  even  so  might  jrrace 
reif/n  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  Ufc  by  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Jiom.  v.  21. 

REIGN  (rati),  n.  [L.  regnum ;  It.  reg7io ;  Sp. 
regno ;  Fr.  regne.] 

1.  Kingly  government ;  supreme  or  sovereign 
power ;  royal  authority  ;  royalty  ;  sovereignty. 

lie  who  like  a  father  held  his  reiijn. 

So  soon  forgot,  was  just  and  wise  in  vain.  Pojie. 

2.  Time  during  which  a  king  or  a  sovereign 
has  authority. 

Queer  country  puts  extol  Queen  Bess's  reign. 

And  of  lust  hospitality  cuniplain.  Bramtton. 

3.  Kingdom ;  dominion. 

That  wratli  which  hurled  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 

The  souls  of  miglity  chiefs  untimely  sluin.  J'o)te. 

4.  Power ;  influence  ;  rule  ;  sway.  "  Every 
season's  reign."  Chapman. 

REIGN'gR  (ran'?r),  n.     A  ruler,     [r.]    Sherwood. 

REIGN'JNG  (ran'ing),  p.  a.  Exercising  royal  au- 
thority ;  having  sovereign  power ;  governing : 
^predominating;  prevailing. 

t  REIL,  V.  n.    To  roll.  Chaucer. 

RE-JL-LU'Ml-NATE,  r.  a.    To  reillumine. 

RE-lL-LU-Ml-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  reillumi- 
nating.  Craig. 

RE-IL-LU'MINE,  r.  a.  To  illumine  anew.  Cmcper. 

RE-|M-B.\RK',  f.  n.     To  reCmbark. 

To  imbody  again  ;  to 
Boyle. 

RE-IM-BURS'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  remhoursable.]  That 
may  be  or  ought  to  be  reimbursed.         liopkina. 

RE-IM-BORSE',  r.  a.  [It.  rimborsare;  Sp.  reem- 
bohar ;  Fr.  rembourser ;  re,  again,  en,  in,  and 
bourse,  a.  purse.]     [t.  reimirksed  ; />p.  ueim- 

lURSlNO,  REIMHIR.SED.] 

1.  To  replace  in  the  purse  or  the  treasury,  as 
a  sum  that  has  been  expended  ;  to  repair,  as  a 
loss  or  an  expense,  by  an  ecjuivalent ;  to  reftind. 

A  promise  of  reimhurmng  after  the  expedition  proposed 
what  the  people  should  give  to  the  king.  JlolingSrrtlT. 

2.  To  repay,  as  a  person  or  a  treasury,  what 
has  been  disbursed. 


As  If  one  . . .  should  alien  that  lie  hadarMittoi ._ 

himself  out  of  Uie  pocket  i^  tiie  first  tnvellcr  be  mcL  faJef. 

'I'lic  parish  is  atlcrwards  relmpoMd  to  reimbmne  Ihoaa  Bva 
or  six.  _^_ 


RE-lM-Bt'lD'Y,  r.  a.  &  n. 
reCmbody. ' 


RE-IM-BiJRSE'MeNT,  n.  [It.  rimborsamento ;  Fr. 
retnboursemetU.]  The  act  of  reimbursing ;  re- 
payment. Sherwood. 

RE-|M-Bi;R8'(:R,  n.    One  who  reimbur«ft. 

RE-|.M-Mi^R^E',  V.  a.  To  immcrge  again.  Jodrell. 

RE-|M-PLANT',  v.  a.  To  implant  again.  Bp.Taylor. 

RE-IM-PORT',  r.  a.  [Vr.  remporter.]  To  convey 
back  ;  to  reconvey.  Yowig. 

RE-Im-PQR-TONE',  r.  a.    To  importune  again. 
RE-IM-P09E',  r.  a.    To  impose  or  tax  anew. 

The  whole  parish  is  reimputeii  next  year.         A.  Smilk. 

RE-lM-PQ-^I-'TIQN    (r«-Iin-po-zUh'un),   n.      The 

act  of  reimposing.  A.  Smith. 

RE-IM-PRfcG'NATE,  r.  a.    To  impregnate  anew. 

"  Nor  will  it  be  rcitupregnnted."  Browne. 

RE-lM-PRfiSS',  r.  a.     To  impress  anew.  Johnson. 

RE-1M-PR£s'8IQN  (r6-im-pr«8h'vn),  n.  A  second 
or  repeated  impression.  Spelman. 

RE-JM-PRInT',  r.  a.    To  imprint  or  print  again. 

"  To  reimprint  this  little  treatise."        Spelman. 

RE-lM-PRl§'ON  (-prir'zn),  v.  a.  To  imprison  anew. 

RE-IM-PRl^'ON-M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  imprison- 
ing anew.  Boag. 

REIMS,  n.  pi.  Strips  of  ox-hide,  unhaired,  and 
rendered  pliable  by  grease,  used  for  twisting 
into  rope,  &c.     [Cape  Colony.]  Simmonds. 

REIN  (ran),  n.     ^L.  retinaculum ;  retineo,  to  re- 
strain ;  It.  redina  ;  Sp.  rieuda  ;  Fr.  rhte.] 
1.  The  strap  of  a  bridle  by  which  the  driver  or 

the  rider  of  a  horse  guides  or  restrains  him, . 

commonly  used  in  the  plural. 


With  hasty  hand  the  ruling  rrtns  he  drew; 
Ue  lashed  the  coursers,  and  the  coursers  flew. 


ropr. 


2.  An  instriiment  of  curbing  or  restraining : 
—  restraint;  government. 

The  hard  rein  which  both  of  them  hars  borne 
Against  the  old  kind  king.  Skak. 

To  girt  the  reina,  or  to  fire  the  rein,  to  (rive  license  ; 
to  allow  to  be  iinciirlied  or  without  restraint.  Pope.— 
To  take  the  reim,  to  assume  the  goveroment  or  the 
control. 

REIN    (ran),   v.   a.     [i.   &EINED  ;    pp.   BEIXINO, 

REINED.] 

1.  To  govern  by  a  rein  or  a  bridle ;  to  curb. 

He,  like  a  proud  steed  reigned,  went  haughty  on.     Millon. 

2.  To  restrain  ;  to  control ;  to  check.     Stiak. 

t  REIN  (rfin),  c.  n.     To  obey  the  reins.  Shak. 

RE-IN-c£NSE',  v.  a.    To  incense  anew.     Daniel. 

RE-IN-CITE',  r.  a.    To  incite  again.  Lewis. 

RE-|N-c6R'PQ-RATE,  r.  a.      To  incorporate  or 
embody  anew.  Jodrell. 

RE-IN-CREASE',  r.  a.     To  increase  or  augment 
again.  Spenser. 

RE-JN-cCr',  v.  a.    To  incur  again.  Witherspoon. 

REIN'DEER  (rin'der),  n.    [A,  S.  hranaa,  reindeer, 
and  deor,  deer ;  Dut. 
rendier ;  Ger.  renn- 
thier;  DAXi.rensdyr; 
led. hreindyr.]  (Zo- 
ol.)     A    species    of 
deer    of  several    varie- 
ties,   having    branched, 
recurved,  round  antlers, 
the    summits    of    which 
are   palinated,  found  in' 
Nortnem  Europe,  Asia,* 
and    America ;     Ceritis  Reindeer. 

tcirandus  of  Linnirus,  Crrrus  raugifer  of  Ray, 
Tarandus  rangifer  of  Bonaparte. 

aflrl'he  i>oiithern  limit  of  tlip  rrindrrr,  in  .Amerira, 
appears  to  he  alxiiit  the  parallel  of  Quebec  ;  in  Eu 
rope,  according  to  divier,  the  Baltic  ;  in  Aaia,  tlie  fool 
of  the  CiiiraHii!).  It  l>er^-nl  the  I.aplander8  ;.nd  Nnr 
%veirian8  a«  a  l>east  of  burden,  and  auppliea  them  with 
food  and  clotliinit.     F.ng.  Kncy. 

gf-T\\\»  word  \»  upelt  rrindrrr,  raindrer,  and  r«ii^- 
drer.  Bailey,  JolinMin,  and  varioiiii  otiier  English 
lexicofraplierK,  spell  it  rantdtrr  ;  vome  cf  the  iatef 
ones,  reindeer,  which  is  now  the  prevailinc  ortlio)rra- 
phy  in  worka  of  scienco  and  literature.     Smart  in  his 
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Dictionary  gives  tlie  form  of  raindeer  as  preferable  to 
that  of  reindeer ;  yet  he  says,  in  his  Graiiiiuar,  "  rone- 
deer  would  have  heeu  more  correct,  but  reindeer  seems 
the  more  common." 

REIN'DEER-M5sS',  n.  (Bot.)  A  lichen,  or  Lap- 
land moss,  which  furnishes  food  for  the  rein- 
deer. Booth. 

RE-JN-DUCE',  V.  a.     To  induce  again.        Daniel. 

REI'JVEC-KK,  n.  [Get.,  the  fox.']  A  celebrated 
German  epic  poem,  in  high  repute  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  middle  ages.  Brande. 

RE-IN-FECT',  V.  a.  [Fr.  reinfecter.]  To  infect 
again.  Quackenbos. 

RE  IJV-rEC'Tji.  [L.]  The  affair  or  business  not 
having  been  done  or  accomplished.  Scudamore. 

RE-JN-FEC'TIOUS  (-shus),  a.    That  may  reinfect. 

RE-JN-FLAME',  V.  a.  To  inflame  anew;  to  re- 
kindle. Dryden. 

RE-IN-FORCE',  n.  {Gunnerij.)  That  part  of  a 
gun  nearest  to  the  breech  ;  xet^niorcQ.Stocqueler. 

RE-lN-FORCE'MgNT,  n.     Reenforcement.    . 
RE-IN-FORM',  V.  a.     To  inform  again.  Scott. 

t  RE-{N-FOnd',  v.  n.    To  flow  in  again.       Stcift. 
RE-JN-Fir^E',  V.  a.     To  infuse  anew.        Oldham. 
RE-IN-GRA'TJ-ATE  (-gra'she-at),  v.  a.     To  iiigra- 
tiate  again ;  to  put  in  favor  again.  Milton. 

RE-IN-HAB'JT,  v.  a.    To  inhabit  again.        Mede. 

REIN'LgSS  (ran'Ies),  a.  Without  rein  ;  unchecked. 
"  A  reinless,  raging  horse."  Mir.  for  Mag. 

REIN§  (ranz),  n.  pi.     [L.  rew,  pi.  renes  ;  It.  rene ; 
Sp.  ren  ;  Fr.  rein.'] 
1.  The  kidneys  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 


2.  The  heart ;  the  inward  part  considered  as 
the  seat  of  the  affections. 

The  righteous  God  trieth  the  hearts  and  reinx.    ]'$.  vii.  9. 
Reins  of  a  vault,  {Arch.)  the  sides  or  walls  that  sus- 
tain the  arch.  Wriglit. 

RE-IN-SERT',  V.  a.    To  insert  again.      Johnson. 

RE-jN-SER'TION,  n.     The  act  of  reinserting. 

RE-IN-SPIRE',  V.  a.     To  inspire  anew.        Milton. 

RE-JN-SPIR'IT,  v.  a.    To  inspirit  again.      Foster. 

RE-IN-STAll',  v.  a.  [Fr.  reinstaller.]  \i.  rein- 
stalled ;  pp.   REINSTALLING,   REINSTALLED.] 

To  install  anew ;  to  put  again  in  possession. 

That  alone  can  reinstall  thee 

In  David's  royal  seat,  his  true  successor.         Milton. 

RE-IN-STATE',  v.  a.  \i.  reinstated  ;  pp.  REIN- 
STATING, REINSTATED.]  To  instate  or  invest 
anew  ;  to  replace  in  possession.  "  David  .  .  .  re- 
instated him  in  his  throne."  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

RE-|N-STAte'MPNT,  n.  The  act  of  reinstating ; 
reCstablishment.  Bp.  Horsley. 

RE-IN-8TA'TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  reinstating;  re- 
establishment  ;  reinstatement.  Gent.  Mag. 

RE-JN-STRUCT',  V.  a.    To  instruct  anew. 

RE-|N-StTR'ANCE  (rg-jn-shiir'jns),  n.  {Law.)  An 
insurance  made  by  a  former  insurer,  his  execu- 
tors, administrators,  or  assigns,  ifi  order  to  pro- 
tect himself,  or  his  estate,  from  the  risk  of  his 
former  insurance  ;  second  insurance.    Bouvier. 

RE-JN-sOrE',  v.  a.    To  insure  a  second  time. 

RE-lN'Tg-GRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  re,  again,  and  inte- 
gro,  inte'iratus,  to  make  whole ;  integer,  whole, 
entire  ;  It.  reintegrare ;  Sp.  reintegrar  ;  Fr.  re- 
intpgrer.]  To  renew  with  regard  to  any  state  or 
quality;  to  renew;  to  restore  ;  to  redintegrate. 

This  league  drove  out  all  the  Spaniards  out  of  Germany, 
and  reintegrated  that  nation  in  their  ancient  liberty.    Bacon. 

RE-lN-Tg-GRA'TION,  n.  [It.  reintef/razione ;  Sp. 
reintegracion ;  Fr.  reintegration.]  The  act  of  re- 
integrating ;  restoration.  Maunder. 

RE-IN-TER',  V.  a.  To  inter  a  second  time.  IJowell. 

RE-|N-TER'RO-GATE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  reinterroger.] 
To  interrogate  again.  Cotgrave. 

RE-JN-THRONE',  v.  a.     See  ReEnthbone. 

t  Ufi-IN-THRON'IZE,  V.  a.  To  reCnthrone.  Howell. 
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RE-IN-tIcE',  v.  a.  To  intice  again.  Warner. 
RE-lN-TRQ-DUCE',  v.  a.     [It.  reintrodurre.]    To 

introduce  again.  -iV-  A.  Rev. 

RE-IN-TRO-DUO'TION,  n.    A  second  or  repeated 

introduction.  '  Blackstone. 

RE-|N-UN'DATE,    V.  a.      To    inundate   or   sub- 
merge again.  Caldwell. 
RE-JN-VEST',  V.  a.    To  invest  anew. 

They  reinvest  thee  in  white  innocence.  Donne. 

RE-IN-VES'T|-gATE,  V.  a.    To  investigate  again. 

RE-|N-VES-TJ-GA'TION,  n.  A  second  investiga- 
tion. *  Moses  Stuart. 

RE-JN-VEST'MfNT,  n.  A  second  or  repeated  in- 
vestment. Wright. 

RE-JN-vIg'OR-Ate,  v.  a.  To  invigorate  or 
strengthen  again.  Smith. 

RE-IN-VITE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  reinviter.]  To  invite  a 
second  time.  •  Quackenbos. 

RE-JN-VOLVE',  V.  a.    To  involve  anew.     Milton. 

REIS-EF-FEJ^' DJ,  n.  The  title  of  one  of  the 
chief  Turkish  officers  of  state. 

j^g-  The  Reis-effendi  is  chancellor  of  the  empire 
and  minister  of  foreign  alfairs,  in  which  capacities 
he  negotiates  with  the  ambassadors  and  interpreters 
of  foreign  nations.     Brande. 

RE-IS'SU-A-BLE  (r6-Tsh'u-9-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
reissued.     "  Reissuable  notes."  Bouvier. 

RE-IS'SUE  (re-lsh'u),  v.  a.  &  n.  To  issue  again, 
t  REIT  (ret),  n.  Sedge  or  sea-weed.  Bp.  Richardson. 

t  REIT'gR  (rit'er),  n.  [Ger.  areider.]  A  rider ;  a 
trooper,  —  especially  a  soldier  of  the  German 
cavalry  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries ;  a  rut- 
ter.  —  See  Ruttek.  Brande. 

RE-IT'?R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  re,  again,  and  itero, 
iteratus,  to  do  a  second  time  ;  It.  reiterare ;  Sp. 
reiterar ;  Fr.  riit<^rer.]  \i.  reiterated  ;  pp. 
REITERATING,  REITERATED.]  To  do  again  and 
again  ;  to  iterate  or  repeat  again. 

He  [Christ]  hath  taught  us  that  to  reiterate  the  same  re- 
quests will  not  be  vain.  Smalritlge. 

Syn.  —  See  Repeat. 

RE-IT'5R-ATE,  a.  Repeated  again  and  again. 
[k.]  Southey. 

RE-IT'PR-AT-?D-LY,  ad.  By  reiteration;  re 
peatedly.  "  Phil.  Mag. 

RE-IT-?R-A'TION,  n.  [L.  reiteratio;  It.  reitera- 
zione ;  Sp.  reiteracion ;  Fr.  reiteration.]  The 
act  of  reiterating ;  repetition.  Boyle. 

RP-IT'I5R-A-TIVE,  n.     1.  A  word  or  a  part  of  a 
word  that  is  repeated.     "  Prittle-prattle  is  a  re- 
iterative of  prattle."  Booth. 
2.  {Gram.)  A  verb  that  expresses  repeated 
or  intense  action.                          Dr.  A.  Murray. 

Rg-JECT',  IJ.  a.  [L.  rejicio,  rejectus  ;  re,  again, 
back,  and  jacio,  to  throw  ;  Fr.  rejeter.]  \i.  re- 
jected ;  pp.  REJECTING,  REJECTED.] 

1.  To  throw  aside  as  useless  or  evil ;  to  cast 
off;  to  discard  ;  to  repel ;  to  exclude ;  to  eject. 

Let  principles  ...  be  admitted  or  rejected  according  as  they 
are  found  to  agree  or  disagree  with  it.  Beattie. 

Thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord;  and  the  Lord 
hath  rejected  thee  from  being  king  over  Israel.    1  Sam.  xv.  26. 

2.  To  refuse  to  receive  or  to  accept ;  to  de- 
cline ;  to  repudiate  ;  to  disapprove  ;  to  slight. 

Because  thou  hast  rejected  knowledge,  I  will  also  rnjcct 
thee,  that  thou  shalt  be  no  priest  to  me.  Uoa.  iv.  6. 

Syn.  — See  Disapprove,  Refuse. 
R?-JECT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  rejected. 

tRE-jpc-TA'N5-OUS,  rt.  [L.  rejectanetis.]  Not 
chosen  or  received ;  rejected.  More. 

Rg-JECT'^D,  p.  a.  Thro^vn  away  ;  cast  aside ; 
discarded  ;  repelled ;  refused ;  slighted. 

R5-JECT'pR,  n.     One  who  rejects.  Clarke. 

RP-JEC'TION,  n.     [L.  rejectio ;  It.  rejezione ;  Fr. 

rejection.']     The  act  of  rejacting ;  refusal. 
tRE-J?C-Tl"TIOUS  (rS-jek-tlsh'ijs),  a.    Implying 

rejection.  Cudworth. 

R^-JfiCT'JVE,  a.  That  rejects  ;  rejecting.  Wright. 

R5-.TfiCT'MF;NT,  n.  Rejection:  —  that  which  is 
rejected  or  thrown  away.  Clarke. 
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Rg-JOlCE',  V.  a.  [Sp.  regocijar;  Fr.  r^jouir.-^ 
See  Joy.]  \i.  rejoiced  ;  pp.  rejoicing,  re- 
joiced.] To  give  or  impart  joy  to ;  to  make' 
joyful ;  to  gladden  ;  to  exhilarate. 

Whoso  loveth  wisdom  rejoiceth  his  father.     Prov.  xxix.  8. 

R5-JOiCE',  V.  n.  To  feel  or  experience  joy  or 
gladness ;  to  be  joyful  or  glad  ;  to  exult. 

Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway ;  and  again  I  say,  Ry'oice, 

«        Phil."\v.  4. 

We  rejoice  at  the  fortunate  event  which  has  made  anotlier 

happy.  Cufian. 

t  Rg-JOICE',  n.     The  act  of  rejoicing.      Browne. 
t  R^-JOlCE'MgNT,  n.     Rejoicing.  Golding. 

R?-JOiQ'5R,  n.     One  who  rejoices.  Wotton. 

R^-JOI^'JNG,  n.     1.   Expression  of  joy.    Nelson. 

He  that  goeth  forth  and  wecpeth.  bearing  precious  seed, 
shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  eheuves 
with  him.  I'a.  cxxvi.  G. 

2.  Subject  of  joy;  means  of  enjoyment. 

Thy  word  was  unto  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  mine 
heart.  Jer.  xv.  IG. 

Rp-JoTg'JNG-LY,  ad.    With  joy  ;  with  exultation. 

RE-JOIN',  V.  a.  \Yt.  rejoindre^  \i.  rejoined; 
pp.  rejoining,  rejoined.] 

1.  To  join  again  ;  to  reunite.  Browne, 

2.  To  meet  again.  Pope, 

Receive  the  one.  and  soon  the  other 

Will  follow  to  rejoin  his  brother.  Coicper. 

R5-J0In',  v.  n.  1.  To  answer  to  a  reply.  Dri/dcn. 

2.  {Law.)  In  pleading,  to  answer  a  plaintiff's 

replication  by  some  matter  of  fact.  Burrill. 

R^-JOIN'DgR,  n.     1.  An  answer  to  a  reply. 

2.  {Law.)  In  pleading,  a  defendant's  answer 
of  fact  to  a  plaintiff's  replication.  Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Answer,  Replication. 

t  R?-J6IN'D5R,  v.  n.  To  make  a  reply.  Hammond. 

fRg-JOIN'DURE,  n.    A  joining  again.        Shak. 

RE-JoINT',  v.  a.     1.   To   reunite   the  joints   of. 

"  Ezekiel  saw  dry  bones  rejoijded."       Barrow. 

2.  To  fill  up  with  fresh  mortar  the  old  joints 

of,  as  walls.  Francis. 

t  Rf-JOLT',  n.     A  repeated  jolt  or  shock.  South, 

t  R^-JOLT',  V.  a.  To  shake  again  or  back,  a? 
with  a  sudden  jerk  ;  to  rebound.  Locke. 

t  R(;-JOURN'  (re-jiirn'),  v.  a.  [Fr.  reaj'oumer.] 
To  adjourn  ;  to  postpone  ;  to  defer.         Wotton. 

t  Rg-JOURN'M^NT,  n.    Adjournment.       North. 

RE-JUD^E')  V-  «•  To  judge  anew ;  to  reexamine ; 
to  call  to  a  new  trial.  Pope. 

R5-JU'VJ;-NAte,  v.  a.  To  restore  youth  to;  to 
make  young  again.  Ed.  Rev, 

R?-JU-VP-NES'CPNCE,  n.  [L.  re,  again,  back, 
and  juvenesco,  Juienescens,  to  reach  the  age  of 
youth ;  juvenis,  a  youth.]  Renewal  of  youth ; 
state  of  being  young  again.  Chesterfield. 

R5-JU-V5-NES'C?N-cy,  n.     Rejuvenescence. 
R5-JU-V?-NES'C5NT,  a.  Becoming  young  again  ; 
renewing  youth.  Gent.  Mag. 

Rg-JU'vp-NIZE,  V.  a.  To  make  young  again  ;  to 
rejuvenate.  Clarke. 

RE-KIN'DLE,  v.  a.  To  kindle  again.  Cheyne. 
RE-KING',  V.  a.  To  make  king  again.  Warnei, 
fR^-KNOWI/^D^tE  (re-i»rej),  v.  a.  To  ac- 
knowledge. Udal. 
RE-lAdE',  v.  a.    To  lade  anew.  Pennant. 

RELAIS  (re-la'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  relinquo,  re- 
lictus,  to  leave.]  {Fort.)  A  narrow  walk,  four 
or  five  feet  wide,  between  the  rampart  and  the 
ditch,  to  receive  the  earth  which  may  be  washed 
down  from  the  former.  Brande. 

RE-LAnD',  v.  a.  &  n.     To  land  again.   A.  Smith. 

R5-LApsE',  v.  n.  [L.  relabor,  relapsus  ;  re,  again, 
back,  and  labor,  to  fall  or  slip.]  \i.  relapsed; 
pp.  relapsing,  relapsed.] 

1.  To  slip  or  slide  back;  to  fall  back. 

Relapsing  from  a  necessary  guide.  Dryden, 

2.  To  return  to  a  former  state,  as  of  vice  or 
error ;  to  backslide. 

The  oftcncT  he  hath  relap/^ed.  the  more  significations  ha 
ought  to  give  of  the  truth  of  his  repentance.  /■;'.  lai/ior. 
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Truth  the  relalee  in  a  sublimer  strain 

Than  all  Ihc  tales  the  boldest  Greck»  could  feign.    Waller. 
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3.  To  fall  back  or  return  from  a  state  of  con- 
yalescence  or  recovery. 
^    Ue  waa  not  well  cured,  and  would  have  nlai>td.     H'uenMut. 

^U-I.APSE',  n.     [Fr.  relapa.] 

B'     1.   A  return  or   falling    back  into  a  former 

P  Btate,  particularly  of  vice  or  error ;  lapse.  Milton. 

mt     2.  Keturn  from  a  state  of  convalescence  or 

'  recovery.  Spenser. 

3.  t  A  person  fallen  back  into  vice  or  error ; 

relapser.  "  Many  other  priests  .  .  .  would  pursue 

me  as  a  reliipse.'  Ex.  of  [V.  Thorpe,  1407. 

R^-LAPS'^R,  n.    One  who  relapses,  as  into  vice 

or  error ;  a  backslider.  Jip.  Hall. 

Rp-LATE',  V.  a.    [L.  refero,  relatns;  re,  again, 
back,  and  fero,  to  bring  ;   !Sp.  relatar ;   Fr.  re- 

ItUer.]    ft.  RELATED  ;  pp.  IIELATINO,  KELATED.] 

1.  t  'A"o  bring  back ;  to  return  or  restore. 

Till  morrow  next  again 
Both  light  of  heaven  and  strength  of  n>en  relate.       Spenrer. 

2.  To  give  an  account  of ;  to  tell ;  to  recite ; 
to  narrate  ;  to  recount ;  to  rehearse. 

Truth  she  relalen  in  a  sublii 
Than  all  the  tales  the  bolde: 

3.  To  ally  by  kindred. 

Avails  thee  not 
To  whom  related  or  by  whom  begot; 
Aheapofdust  alone  remains.  Pope. 

To  relate  one's  self,  to  express  one's  thoughts  in 
speaking. 
Syn.  — See  Disclose,  Tell. 

fip-LATE',  V.  n.     To  have  relation  or  respect;  to 

pertain  ;  to  refer  ;  to  belong ;  to  appertain. 

All  negative . . .  words  relate  to  positive  ideas.  Locke. 

lip-LAT'gD,  p.  a.  1.  Allied  by  kindred ;  connected 

by  blood  or  alliance ;  akin  ;  combined.       Pope. 

2.  i^Mtis.)  Relative.  —  See  Relative.  Dtvight. 

lip  LAT'gR,  n.    One  who  relates  ;  a  narrator. 

R^-LAT'ING,  p.  a.   Having  relation  or  reference  ; 
respecting ;  pertaining ;  belonging ;  relative. 

Kg-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  rel.itio  ;  It.  relaztone;  Sp. 
relacion ;  Fr.  relation.^ 

1.  The  act  of  relatmg ;  narration ;  recital ; 
account;  nirrative;  detail.  Burnet. 

2.  Connection  between  things  as  a  subject  of 
the  understanding. 

Of  the  eternal  relations  and  fitnesses  of  things  we  know 
nothing.  Beattie. 

Of  all  relaliotu.  the  relationf  of  number  are  the  clearest, 
and  most  accurately  appreciated.  Fleming. 

\\\  created  beings  bear  the  necessary  relation  of  servants 
U>  Ood.  South. 

3.  Respect ;  reference  ;  regard.  Locke. 

I  have  been  importuned  to  make  some  observations  on  this 
art  in  relation  to  its  agreement  with  poetry.  Dnjdcn. 

4.  Connection  by  consanguinity  or  affinity ; 
alliance  by  blood  or  by  marriage ;  relationship  ; 
kindred ;  connection ;  family  tie. 

Are  we  not  to  pity  and  supply  the  poor,  though  they  have 
no  rrhifion  to  us?  No  relation?  That  cannot  be.  The  gospel 
styles  them  all  our  brethren;  nav.thcy  have  a  nearer  relalinn 
to  ns  — our  fellow-members:  and  both  these  from  their  rWfi- 
tiuH  to  our  Saviour  himself,  who  calls  them  his  brethren. 5/)ra/. 

5.  A  person  connected  by  blood  or  by  mar- 
riage ;  a  kinsman  or  a  kinswoman  ;  a  relative. 

Dependants,  fHends,  relation*. 

Savaged  by  woe,  forget  the  tender  tie.  Thomson. 

*S~  Relations,  in  a  will,  means  persons  entitled  ac- 
cording to  the  statute  of  distribution.     Burrill. 

6.  (Law.)  The  carrying  back  of  an  act  or 
proceeding  to  some  past  time,  and  giving  it  va- 
lidity or  operation  from  such  time.  Burrill. 

7.  (Math.)  A  term  u^ed  in  reference  to  two 
quantities  which  hav8  something  in  common  by 
means  of  which  they  may  be  compared ;  as, 
"The  relations  of  equality  and  inequality"; 
"  The  relation  of  equivalency,"  Ac.       Da.  ^  P. 

Inharmonic  relation,  (Mtts.)  the  introduction  of  a  dis- 
sonant sound  not  heard  in  tl»e  preceding  chord.Branrfr. 

Syn.—  Relation  signifies  tlie  state  of  being  related, 
and  a  |)er8on  related  ;  relative,  a  person  related.  Re- 
latioHn  and  rrlatircs  denote  persons  related  by  birth, 
«1ko  often  including  those  related  by  marriage.  Kin- 
dred properly  denotes  i^rsons  related  by  blood,  but  it 
IS  alw  frequently  used  to  include  persons  related  hy 
marriaee  ;  kinsman,  one  related  by  bIcHid,  or  one  of  the 
same  family  or  race.  —  See  Account,  Narration. 

RP-LA'TIQN-.AL,  o, 
tion. 


Having,  or  implying,  rela- 
Ch.  Ob. 
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aeL'A-TlVB,  a.  [L.  relcUivtu  ;  It.  Sf  Sjpu  relati- 
vo;'¥r.  nlatif.] 

1.  Having  relation  or  reference  ;  connected 
with  ;  belonging  to ;  respecting ;  relating.  Locke. 

2.  Considered  not  absolutely,  but  us  belong- 
ing to,  or  respecting,  sometliiug  else  ;  depend- 
ing on,  or  incident  to,  relation. 

Kvery  tiling  sustains  both  an  absolute  and  a  relative  ca- 
pacity. South. 

3.  Having  close  or  obvious  connection ;  par- 
ticular; special;  positive;  definite. 

I  'II  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this:  the  play  's  the  tiling 
Wherein  1  '11  catch  the  conscience  of  the  lung.        Shak. 

4.  {Logic.)  Noting  a  term  which  implies  re- 
lation; not  absolute  ;  AaJ'atfwr,son.     M'hately. 

5.  (Gram.)  Relating  to  another  word,  to  a 
sentence,  a  part  of  a  sentence,  or  a  phrase, 
called  the  antecedent ;  as,  "  lielatice  pronouns." 

4E9-The  relative  pronouns  are  who,  which,  and  tAot. 

6.  (A/t«.)  Noting  chords,  modes,  or  keys, 
which,  difTering  from  each  other  in  only  a  few 
tones,  admit  of  an  easy  and  natural  transition 
from  one  to  the  other ;  related.  Dwight. 

r£l'A-tIve,  n.  1.  Something  having  relation 
to  something  else.  Locke. 

2.  A  person  connected  by  blood  or  alliance  ; 
a  relation.  "  Friends  and  relatives."  Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  (Gram.)  A  word  relating  to  an  antccec^nt ; 
a  relative  pronoun.  Ascham. 

4.  (Logic.)  A  relative  term.  Whately. 
Syn.  — See  Relation. 

r£l'A-tIvE-LY,  ad.  In  relation  to  something 
else  ;  not  absolutely.  More. 

REL'A-T|VE-n6ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  rela- 
tive, or  having  relation.  Johnson. 

R£L-A-TlV'l-TY,n.  Relativeness.  [r.]  Coleridge. 

Rp-L.\'TOR,  n.  (Law.)  A  person  in  whose  behalf 
certain  writs  are  issued,  such  as  attachments 
for  contempt,  writs  of  mandamus,  and  informa- 
tions in  the  nature  of  a  quo  tcarranto.     Burrill. 


R?-LA'TR{X,  n. 
titioner. 


(Late.)  A  female  relator  or  pe- 
Judge  Story. 

Rp-LAX',  V.  a.  [L.  rclnxo;  re,  again,  back,  and 
laxo,  to  loose ;  laxus,  loose ;  It.  rilassare ;  Sp. 
relajar  ;  Fr.  relAcher,  r<^laxer.]  [i.  relaxed  ; 
pp.  relaxing,  relaxed.] 

1.  To  loosen  ;  to  slacken  ;  to  make  less  tense, 
tight,  or  close; — to  unstring;  to  weaken. 

Horror  chill 
Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relaxed.    Milton. 

2.  To  make  less  severe  or  rigorous  ;  to  remit ; 
to  abate  ;  to  lessen  ;  to  diminish ;  to  reduce. 

Not  till  that  day  shall  Jove  relax  his  rage.  Pope. 

3.  To  unbend;  to  ease;  to  divert;  to  amuse. 
"  Conversation  relaxes  the  student."      JohtMon. 

4.  To  relieve  from  constipation,  as  the  bowels. 

Rp-fiAx',  V.  n.  To  abate  in  severity,  rigorous- 
ness,  or  effort ;  to  become  lax  or  loose ;  to  un- 
bend. Prior. 

fRg-LAX',  n.    Relaxation.  Feliham. 

R^-L.iX',  a.     Relaxed;  loose;  lax.     [r.]  Bacon. 

RP-LAx'A-BLE,  a 
mitted.     [r.] 

RE-LAx'ANT,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that  dimin- 
ishes the  tension  of  organs.  Dunglison. 

RKL-AX-A'TfON  [rSI-^ks-a'shun,  W.J.  F.  Sm.  li. ; 
re-laks-a'shun,  .S.  P.  E.Ja.  C'.  IVr.  Wb.'],  n.  [L. 
rclaxatio  ;  It.  rilassazione ;  Sp.  relajacion ;  Fr. 
relaxation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  relaxing  or  the  state  of  being 
relaxed  ;  diminution  of  tension.  Bacon. 

2.  Cessation  or  remission  of  restraint. B*/me<. 

3.  Remission  or  abatement  of  rigor  or  sever- 
ity. "  Relaxations  of  the  laws."  IVaterland. 

4  Remission  of  attention  or  application; 
diversion;  amusement;  recreation. 

There  would  bo  no  business  In  solitude,  nor  proper  rr/ojr- 
ation*  in  business.  Addinoti. 

Syn.  —  See  amusement. 

R(;-LAx'A-tIvE,  «.  That  which  relaxes;  a  re- 
laxant. "  You  must  tise  relaxaiives."  B.  jonson. 


That  may  be  relaxed  or  re- 
Barrow. 


Re-LA'TIQN-TST,».     A  relative,     [r.]    BrotcM*-.  ,  Rg-LAx'A-TlVE,  a.    Tending  to  relax.        Good. 

''^"''^i^'i*^'"**^ "'''''  '*•    ^^^  °^  ^*''"K  related,  as  '  Rg-LAx'ING,  p.  a.    Tending  to  relax  or  weaken ; 
tiy  blood  or  by  alliance;  connection.  Blackstone.  '      loosening;  remitting. 


RELENTLESSNESS 

Rg-LAY',  n.  [Ft.  retau;  from  L.  relinquo,  r*. 
liclus,  to  leave.   Larulaia.] 

1.  In  hunting,  a  supply  of  dogs  kept  in  readi- 
ness  at  certain  places  to  relieve  others  that  have 
become  wearied  in  the  pursuit.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  supply  of  horses  on  the  road  to  relieve 
others  in  a  journey.  Darenant. 

3.  A  supply  of  any  thing  laid  up  or  kept  in 
store.     "  IteUiys  of  joy."  }-'        , 

4.  Ground  laid  up  m  fallow.  C.  Richardson. 
RE-LAY',  v.  a.  To  lay  again.  Smollett. 
Re-LEA8' A-BLE, o.  That  may  be  released.  Stlden. 
R(:-L.EASE'  (r^-les'),  v.  a.     [L.  relinquo,  to  leave  ; 

relaxo,  to  loosen  ;  It.  relastare,  to  loosen,  to  re- 
lax ;  rilasciare,  to  release ;  lassare,  lusciare,  to 
leave  ;  Sp.  relajar  ;  Fr.  relacher.  —  Goth.  Uiuan, 
to  loose.  —  See  Loose.]  [t.  released  ;  pp.  re- 
leasing, RELEASED.] 

1.  To  set  free  or  at  liberty ;  to  liberate ;  to 
unloose  ;  to  disengage ;  to  discharge ;  to  deliver. 

Pilate  said  unto  them.  Whom  will  ye  that  I  rrlease  unto 

you 'I'Uarabbas,  or  Jesus  which  is  called  Christ?  llatt.txvW.U. 

lie  then  releaned  the  monsters  IVom  their  toil.      Fartes. 

2.  To  let  go,  as  a  claim  ;  to  quit';  to  give  up. 
Every  creditor  that  lendeth  aught  unto  his  neighbor  shall 

release  it.  Detit.  xr.  2. 

lie  had  been  base  had  he  released  hi*  right         Dryden. 

3.  t  To  relax  ;  to  slacken  ;  to  loosen.  Hooker. 
Syn.— See  Deliver,  Disensage. 

Rf- LEASE',  n.  L  A  setting  free  or  at  liberty; 
liberation ;  deliverance. 

To  work  their  cousin  Mortimer's  release 
Out  oQthe  rebel  Owen  Ulendower's  hands.       DastieL 
From  years  of  pain  one  moment  of  release.  Prior. 

2.  Relinquishment  or  renunciation  of  some 
right  or  claim ;  discharge  from  obligation. Bacon. 

The  king  made  a  great  feast,  and  made  a  release  to  the 
provinces,  and  gave  gifts.  fMt.  ii.  IH, 

3.  (Law.)  A  relinquishment  of  some  right  or 
claim  by  one  person  in  favor  of  another  :  — the 
conveyance  of  a  man's  interest  or  right  in  a 
thing  to  another  who  has  possession  thereof  or 
some  estate  therein.  Burrill. 

t^  The  conveyance  corresponding  with  a  release 
at  common  law  is,  in  the  U.  S.,  a  (luit-claim  deed. 
Burrill. 

Syn. — See  Deliverance. 

Rp-LEASE'MgNT,  n.  The  act  of  releasing;  re- 
lease,    [h.]  Milton. 

Rg-LE.^S'gR,  n.    One  who  releases  or  sets  free. 

r£l'5-gAte,  r.  a.  [L.  relego,  relegatus.]  To 
banish ;  to  send  into  exile.  Bp.  Taylor.  Burke. 

Rfir^e-GA'TIOiV,  n.  [L.  relegatto.]  (Old  Enq. 
Law.)  Banishment  for  a  time  only.         BurriU. 

Rf-LENT'.  V.  a.  \\t.  rallentare  ;  Tt.  ralentir.— 
From  L.  lentus,  pliant,  slow ;  lenis,  soft.]  [i.  re- 
lented; pp.  relenting,  relented.] 

1.  To  make  slower  ;  to  abate  the  velocity  of ; 
to  slacken;  to  remit.  "Oftentimes  he  would 
relent  his  pace."  Spenser. 

2.  To  soften  ;  to  mollify.  Spenser. 

3.  To  dissolve ;  to  melt.  "  A  pearl  which 
nothing  can  relent."  Dariea. 

Rg-LENT',  r.  n.    1.  To  soften ;  to  grow  less  hard. 


When  opening  buds  salute  the  welcome  day, 
vlen'' 


Pope. 


And  earth,  relenting,  feels  Uie  genial  ray. 

2.  To  melt ;  to  dissolve. 

Salt  of  tartar,  brought  to  fUsion,  and  placed  In  a  cellar, 

will,  in  a  few  minutes,  begin  to  relent.  Bonle, 

All  nature  mourns,  the  skies  relent  in  shower*.  Pope. 

3.  To  grow  less  intense,  as  fire.  Diyhy. 

4.  To  soften  in  temper;    to  grow  tender  or 
lenient ;  to  feel  compassion  ;  to  forbear. 

Can  you  behold 
My  tear*,  and  not  once  relentj  Skat. 

tR?-L6NT',a.    Dis.solved;  melted.  TmA/. /form. 

t  R^l-LfiNT',  n.    Remission  ;  stay.  Spemer. 

R5-L£nT'JNG,  n.  The  state  of  relenting  or  be 
coming  compassionate;  compassion. 

Rf-LB.NT'LgSS,  n.  Unrelenting;  impitying ;  un- 
moved by  kindness,  tenderness,  or  pity  ;  uncom> 
passionate  ;  implacable  ;  unforgiving  ;  cruel. 

Thu*  will  iwrtist,  relenlleM  iu  his  ire.  Drpdrn, 

Syn.  — See  Implacable. 

Rg-LftNT'LgSS-LY,  ad.  In  a  relentless  manner ; 
without  compassmn  or  pity.  Ed.  Rev. 

R5-I,ft.NT'L?SS-NftsS,  n.  The  state  of  being  re- 
lentless; implacability.  Milman 
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KELENTMENT 

tR?-LENT'MeNT,  n.  The  state  of  relenting; 
compassion  or  pity.  'Taylor. 

RE— LES-SEE',  n.  {Law.)  One  to  whom. a  release 
is  executed.  Blackstone. 

EE-LES-SOR'  (130),  n.  {Law.)  One  who  exe- 
cutes a  release.  Blackstone. 

RE— LET',  V.  a.    To  let  or  lease  again.     Qu.  Rev. 

RfiL'p-VANCE,    )  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  rel- 
r£l'P-VAN-CY,  )  evant.  Burnet. 

2.  {Scotch' Laic.)  Sufficiency  to  infer  the  con- 
clusion. Smart. 

RfiL'5-VANT,  a.  [Fr.  relever,  relevant,  to  raise 
again,  to  relieve  ;  from  L.  relevo  ;  re,  again,  and 
leva,  to  raise  ;  levis,  light.] 

1.  Relieving  ;  lending  aid.  Pownall. 

2.  Relating  to  the  point ;  pertinent ;  appli- 
cable.    "  Relevant  evidence."  Bouvier. 

tREL-5-VA.'TION,  n.     A  raising  up.  Bailey. 

R^-LI-A-BTl'J-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  reliable  ; 
reliableness.      *  Coleridge. 

R5-LI'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  relied  upon  or  con- 
fided in  ;  trustworthy.   D.  Webster.    N.  B.  Rev. 

It  ia  very  diflicult  to  gain  reliable  information.  Sir  R.  Peel. 
The  expository  satisfactory  and  reliable.  Ec.  Rev. 

That  which  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  all  histories 
seems  about  tlie  least  reliable  of  any.  JilackwuoiVs  May. 

US'  Reliable  (together  with  its  derivatives,  reli- 
abitity  and  reliableness)  is  a  very  modern  word,  re- 
cently often  met  with  ;  and  It  lias  the  sanction  of 
some  higlily  respectable  authorities;  but  it  is  ill- 
formed,  and  it  cannot  properly  have  thq.  significution 
in  which  it  is  always  used.  Potential  passive  adjec- 
tives in  able  [see  Able]  are  derived  from  active 
verbs,  as  allow,  allowable  ;  but  adjectives  derived  from 
neuter  verbs  do  not  admit  of  this  passive  sense,  as  per- 
uih,  perishable.  In  order  to  form  a  passive  adjective 
from  rely,  we  inust  annex  on  or  upon,  and  give  it 
the  ludicrous  form  relionable  or  reliaponable,  which 
would  properly  signify,  ''  that  may  be  relied  on  or 
uiKtn."  The  adjective  uncomeatable,  found  in  the 
Tatler,  and  inserted  by  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary,  is 
formed  on  the  same  principle  ;  and  Jolinson  proper- 
ly styles  it  "  a  low,  corrupt  word  ;"  but  uncomeable, 
if  there  were  such  a  word,  would  not  admit  of  the 
sense, "  not  to  be  come  at." 

R5-LI'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  relia- 
ble; reliability.  Wright. 

Rg-Ll'ANCE,  n.   Trust;  confidence;  dependence. 

Reliance  on  the  divine  mercies.  S.  Richardson. 

An  humble  behavior  towards  God,  and  a  dutiful  reliance 

on  his  providence.  Atterbury. 
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RELINQUISH 


Rg-LI'ANT,  a. 
confident. 


Havinji 


reliance  or  confidence  ; 
Ec.  Rev. 


REL'IC,  n.  [L.  reliqnce  ;  relinquo,  to  leave  ;  It.  4r 
Sp.  reliquia  ;  Fr.  relique.] 

1.  That  which  is  left  or  remains  after  loss  or 
decay  of  the  rest.  "  A  relic  of  a  saint."  Chaucer. 

Shall  we  go  see  the  relief  of  this  town  ?  Shah. 

This  church  is  rerv  rich  in  relic.    Among  the  rest  they 

show  a  fragment  of  T'homas  a  Becket.  Addison. 

2.  The  body  of  a  deceased  person ;  a  corpse  ; 
remains  ;  —  commonly  in  the  plural. 

Sliall  our  relics  second  birth  receive?  Prior. 

Thy  relics,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  shrine  intrust.        Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Remains. 

t  R6l'jC-LY,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  relics.  Donne. 

REL'JCT,  n.  [L.  relinquo,  relictus,  relicta,  to 
leave,  to  forsake.]  A  woman  whose  husband 
is  dead  ;  a  widow.  Garth.     Hawkins. 

Rg-LICT'PD,  p.  a.  {Late.)  Left  permanently  un- 
covered, as  land  by  the  retreat  of  the  sea  or 
other  water.  Bouvier. 

Rg-LIC'TION,  n.  {Law.)  Land  left  permanently 
uncovered  by  the  retreat  of  the  sea  or  other 
water.  Bouvier. 

RP-LIEF'  (r^-lef),  n.     [See  Relieve.] 

1.  Removal  or  alleviation  of  calamity,  pain, 
sorrow,  or  other  evil ;  redress  ;  succor ;  help ; 
aid.    "  Charitable  reliefs  of  the  needy."  Sandys. 

Thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  risen. 

Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extremes.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  removes  or  alleviates  pain, 
sorrow,  or  other  evil ;  means  of  exemntion.  Fell. 

So  should  we  make  our  death  a  glad  reli^ 

From  future  shame.  Xhy/den. 

3.  Release  or  dismission  of  sentinels  from 
.  their  post  by  the  substitution  of  fresh  ones,  or 


a  fresh  detachment  of   troops,  ordered  to  re- 
place those  already  upon  duty.  Stocqueler. 
For  this  reJi<i/"  much  thanks;  'tis  bitter  cold.  Shak. 

4.  {Old  Eng.  &  Scotch  Late.)  A  sum  of  money 
paid  by  tjhe  heir  of  a  deceased  tenant,  by  way 
of  fine  or  composition  with  the  lord,  for  taking 
up  the  estate  which  was  lapsed,  or  fallen  in,  by 
the  death  of  the  last  tenant.  Burrill. 

R5-LIEF',  n.     [It.  rilievo  ;  Sp.  relieve ;  Fr.  relief.] 

1.  {Scu/p.)  That  species  of  sculpture  in  which 
the  figures  project  or  stand  out  from  the  ground 
or  plane  on  which  they  are  formed  ;  rilievo. 

4®-  There  are  three  kinds  of  relief :  bass-relief  (bas- 
so-rilieoo),  in  which  the  figures  project  but  little  from 
the  ground  on  which  they  are  sculptured  ;  demi-relief 
(demi  or  mezzo-rilievo),  in  which  the  figures  stand  out 
about  half  their  natural  proportions  ;  and  hivh-relief 
(alto-rilievo),  in  which  the  figures  stand  completely 
out  from  the  ground,  being  attached  to  it  only  in  a  few 
places,  and  in  others  worked  entirely  around  like  a 
single  statue.   Brande. 

2.  {Paint.)  The  apparent  prominence  or 
standing  out  of  a  figure  from  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  painted.  Johnson. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  projection  of  a  figure  or  orna- 
ment from  the  ground  or  plane  on  which  it  is 
formed.  Brande. 

4.  {Fort.)  The  projection  or  prominence  of  a 
work  above  the  ground-plan.     Gios.  Mil.  Terms. 

5.  The  exposure  of  any  thing  by  the  proxim- 
ity of  something  different.  Johiuon. 

Syn.  —  See  Aid,  Redress. 

R^-LIEF'LgSS,  a.     Destitute  of  relief.       Savage. 

R?-Li'5R,  w.    One  who  relies.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

Rg-LIEV'A-BLE  (r?-lev'?-bl),  "a.  That  may  be 
relieved.  Hak. 

R^-LIEVE'  (re-lSv'),  v.  a.  [L.  relevo,  to  lift  up  or 
raise  again,  to  relieve ;  re,  again,  back,  and 
levo,  to  raise ;  levis,  light ;  It.  rilevare ;  Sp.  re- 
levar ;  Fr.  relever.  —  A.  S.  hlifian,  to  lift.]    \i. 

BELIEVED  ;  pp.  RELIEVING,  RELIEVED.] 

1.  +  To  lift  or  raise  up  again.  Piers  Plouhman. 

2.  To  raise  or  remove  pain,  sorrow,  or  other 
evil  from  ;  to  free  from  any  evil  ;  to  succor  ;  to 
help  ;  to  aid.     "  Relieve  the  poor."         Dryden. 

The  Lord  prcserveth  the  strangers ;  he  relieveth  the  father- 
less and  widows.  Ps.  cxlvi.  9. 
When  any  chance 
Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil.     .        Milton. 

3.  To  remove  or  alleviate  ;  to  allay  ;  to'rnki.- 
gate  ;  to  lessen ;  as,  "  To  relieve  distress." 

That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night, 
Methought  it  did  reliere  my  passion  much.  Shak. 

4.  To  release  or  dismiss  from  a  post  or  sta- 
tion, as  sentinels,  by  substituting  fresh  ones. 

Relieve  the  sentries  that  have  watched  all  night.     Dryden. 

5.  To  right,  as  by  law ;  to  redress.     Johnson. 

6.  To  abate  or  diminish  the  severity  or  incon- 
venience of,  by  the  interposition  or  juxtaposition 
of  something  dissimilar  or  contrasting. 

The  poet  must  not  encumber  his  poem  with  too  much 
business,  but  sometimes  relieve  the  subject  with  a  moral  re- 
flection. Addinon. 

7.  To  assist ;  to  help ;  to  support ;  to  sustain. 

Parallels,  or  like  relations,  alternately  reKeve  each  other; 
when  neither  will  pass  asunder,  yet  are  they  plausible  to- 
gether. Jirowne. 

Syn. —  See  Allay,  Help. 

t  Rp-LIEVE'MfiNT,  n.    Release;  relief.  Weever. 

Rp-LlEV'gR,  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which  relieves. 

2.  {Gunnery.)  An  iron  ring  with  a  handle,  for 

disengaging  the  searcher  of  a  gun.     Stocqueler. 

R5-LrEV'|NG,  p.  ffl.     That  relieves  ;  assisting. 

Relierins  tackle,  (J\raut.)  a  tackle  hooked  to  the  til- 
ler, in  a  gale,  to  steer  by,  in  case  of  accident  to  the 
wheel  or  tiller-ropes.  Dana. 

RF.-KTK'VO  {Te-Wvo),n.    [It.  rilinw.]  The  prom- 
inence or  projection  of  a  figtire  in  sculpture  or 
s..  in  painting ;  relief.  —  See  Rilievo.        Dryden. 

RE-LIGHT'  (rs-llt'),  V.  a.    To  light  anew. 

Rg-Llgj'ION  (r?-lld'jun),  n.  [L.  re%eo;— ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  from  relego,  to  read  again  ; 
according  to  Lactantius  and  others,  from  religo, 
to  bind  back  ;  It.  religione  ;  Sp.  .S'  Fr.  religion.'] 
1.  An  acknowledgment  of  our  obligation  to 
God  as  our  Creator,  with  a  feeling  of  reverence 
and  love,  and  consequent  duty  or  obedience  to 
him  ;  duty  to  God  and  to  his  creatures ;  practi- 
cal piety  ;  godliness  ;  devotion  ;  devoutness  ; 
holiness. 


One  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong, 

Ot  justice,  of  religion,  truth,  and  peace.  Milton. 

Religion  or  virtue,  in  a  large  sense,  includes  duty  to  Gcd 

and  our  neighbor;  but,  in  a  pio[)er  sense,  virtue  signifies  duty 

towards  men,  and  reliyion  duty  to  God.  H'litti. 

Nothing  can  inspire  religious  duty  or  animation  but  re- 

liffton.  Lord  Vockhtmi. 

2.  A  particular  system  of  faith  or  worship. 

We  speak  of  the  Greek,  Hindu,  Jewish,  Christian  and 
Mohammedan  religions.  p  (jy,. 

3.  pi.  Religious  rites.  Milton. 
JVatural  religinm,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  out 

duty  which  is  derived  from  the  llgut  of  namre  or  of 
reason. — Revealed  religion,  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  our  duty  which  comes  to  us  from  positive  revela- 
tion. 

Syn.  —  Religion  signifies  both  a  system  of  faith 
and  worship  and  duty  to  God,  as  the  Christian  or  Ma- 
hometan religion,  practical  religion,  or  the  religion  of 
the  heart  and  life  ;  piety,  both  duty  to  parents  and  duty 
to  God  ;  devotion,  piety  as  applied  especially  to  divine 
worship  ;  holiness,  freedom  from  sin.  Religion,  piety, 
and  devotion  are  all  human  qualities;  holiness,  both 
divine  and  human;  as,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  AoJj 
angel,  A«/?/ ajiostle  ;  religious  character  or  education; 
pious  or  devout  person ;  'devout  or  devotional  feeling.  — 
See  Holy. 

t  R?-Li(?'ION-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to  religion ;  pi- 
ous. "  His  religionary  professions."^;?.  Barlow. 

Re-Ll^'IQN-A-RY,  n.  An  adherent  to  religion  ; 
a  religionist,     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

R5-Ligj'ION-5R,  n.     A  religionist,  [r.]    Southey. 

R5-Li(^'ION-I§M,  n.  Religious  feeling  or  zeal; 
the  practice  of  religion.  Qu.  Rev. 

Rf-Li^'ION-IST  (re-lid'jiin-ist),  n.  One  who  pro- 
fesses a  religion;  —  generally  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  as  synonymous  with  bigot,  but  sometimes 
in  a  good  sense. 

The  boldest  religionists  and  mock-prophets.  More. 

An  enlightened  scholar  and  a  zealous  religionist.      Tweddel. 

R5-LI9-I-6S'{-TY,  n.  [L.  religiosiias.]  The  qual- 
ity or  the  state  of  being  religious ;  religious- 
ness,    [r.]  Wickliffe.-  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

Rg-LllfJ'IOUS  (re-lid'jtis),  a.  [L.  religiosm;  It. 
riligioso  ;  Sp.  religioso  ;  Fr.  religieux.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  religion.  Shak. 

A  religious  establishment  is  no  part  of  Christianity;  it  is 
only  the  means  of  inculcating  it.  J'uleii. 

2.  Reverencing  God  and  obeying  his  com- 
mands ;  disposed  to  the  duties  of  religion  ;  pious ; 
godly;  devout;  holy.  "Religious  Mk." Chancer. 

If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be  religious,  and  bridleth 
riot  his  tongue,  but  decciveth  his  own  heart,  this  man's  re- 
ligion is  vain.  Jam.  i.  Si6. 

3.  Devoted  to  the  duties  of  religion.  "  A  re- 
ligious life."  Shak. 

4.  Teaching  or  inculcating  religion.  "  A  re- 
ligious book."  Wotfon. 

5.  Bound  by  a  vow  to  a  monastic  life,  as 
friars,  monks,  and  nuns.  Abbot.    Eden. 

6.  Devoted  or  appropriated  to  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  service  or  duties.  "  A  religious 
house."  Law. 

7.  Exact ;  strict ;  scrupulous  ;  conscientious. 
Syn. —  See  Holy. 

Rg-Ll^'ioys  (re-lid'jus),  n.  One  bound  by  a  vow 
to  a  monastic  life,  as  a  friar,  a  monk,  a  nun,  &c. 

It  is  very  lucky  for  a  religious,  who  had  so  much  time  on 
his  hands.  Addiron. 

She  was  called  by  the  inspiration  of  God  to  be  a  religious. 

IleOiam. 

RP-LltJJ'IOyS-LY  (re-lld'jus-le),  ad.  1.  In  a  reli 
gious  manner  ;  piously  ;  devoutly  ;  reverently 

2.  With  strict  observance ;  exactly ;  punctil- 
iously ;  scrupulously  ;  conscientiously.  Horsley. 

The  privileges  justly  due  to  the  members  of  the  two  Houses 
and  their  attendants  are  religiously  to  be  maintained.  Bacon. 

R5-Lig'IOL'S-NESS  (re-lld'jus-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  the  state  of  being  religious.  Suiidys. 

Rf-LlN'aU^NT,  a.  Relinquishing,    [r.]    Clarke. 

Rf-LIN'CIUPNT,  n.  One  who  relinquishes.  Wright. 

Rjp-LIN'aUJSH  (re-llng'kwjsh),  v.  a.      [L.  relin- 

fuo  ;  re  again,  back,  and  linquo,  to  leave ;  Old 
r.  linquer,  relinquer.]   [i.  relinqvished;  pp. 

RELINQIISHIXO,  RELINQUISHED.] 

1,  To  depart  or  withdraw  from  ;  to  leave  ;  to 
quit ;  to  forsake ;  to  desert ;  to  abandon. 

The  habitation  there  was  utterly  relinqidnhed .        Abbot. 

They  placed  Irish  tenants  upon  the  lands  relinrpn^hcd  by 

the  English.  Dames. 

2.  To  give  up,  as  a  right  or  claim  ;  to  release ; 
to  forego  ;  to  renounce  ;  to  resign ;  to  abdicate. 


A,  E,  I,  6,   U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  C,  i,  short;   A,  ?,  |,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   ufclR,  HER; 


RELINQUISHER 

Br  whirh  act  he  rrUnqvifhe*  ind  dellvert  back  to  Ood  ah 
hit  right  t(>  the  UN  ui  that  thing.  South. 

Syn.  — 8«e  Abandon. 

R5-|JN'UU|8H-5R,  n.    One  who  relinquishes. 

K5-LlN'aU|Sn-MfcNT,  n.  The  act  of  relinquish- 
ing ;  abandonment ;  renunciation.  Hooker. 

RiJL'l-QlJA-RY,  n.  [It.  relimiario  ;  Sp.  relicario ; 
Fr.  ri-liquaire.^  A  portable  case  for  the  relics 
of  saints  or  martyrs.  T.  Gray. 

RE-LliiUE  '  (r?-18k'),  n.     [Fr.]  A  relic.  Spenser. 

RE-LI" ^UI-^,  n.pl.  [L.,  from  relinqtio,  to  leave.] 

1.  Relics ;  remains  :  —  fossil  remains  of  sub- 
stances. Hamilton. 

2.  {hot.)  The  withered  remains  of  leaves 
which,  not  being  articulated  with  the  stem,  can- 
not fall  off,  but  decay  upon  it ;  induvia.  Lindlcy. 

RE-Lla'UJ-DATE  (r8-llk'w9-dat),  v.  a.  To  liqui- 
date anew,  or  a  second  time.  Wright. 

RE-Lla-U|-DA'TIQN,  n.  A  second  or  renewed 
liquidation.  Clarke. 

REL'ISH,  n.  [Fr.  reUcher,  to  lick  or  taste  anew ; 
lecher,  to  lijck.  Minsheu.\ 

1.  The  sensation  produced  by  any  thing  on 
the  palate ;  flavor  ;  savor  ;  zest ;  gusto  ;  taste  ; 
—  commonly  a  pleasing  taste. 

Sweet,  bitter,  »our,  harsh,  and  salt  arc  all  the  epithets  we 
have  to  ilenoniiuate  that  numberless  variety  of  rehiheH  to  be 
found  distinct  in  the  ditfcn'nt  parts  of  the  same  plant.  Locke. 

2.  A  small  quantity  just  perceptible ;  a  taste. 

Devotion,  couratte,  patience,  fortitude, 

I  have  no  re/tsA  of  tlicm.  Sliai:. 

3.  Liking  ;  fondness  ;  delight ;  appetite. 

We  have  such  a  relM  for  fiiction  as  to  have  lost  that  of 
vtt  Addimn. 

4.  The  power  or  faculty  of  perceiving  excel- 
lence ;  sense ;  taste. 

A  man  who  has  any  relifh  for  fine  writing.         Addison. 
tgf  "  A  relish  of  is  actual  taste ;  a  relish  for  is  dis- 
position to  tast^"     Smart. 

5.  That  which  gives  delight  or  pleasure  ;  pow- 
er of  pleasing.  Shak. 

When  liberty  is  ROne, 
Life  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relidi,       Addison. 

6.  Quality  ;  cast ;  manner  ;  flavor.         Shak. 

It  preserves  some  relixh  of  old  writing.  I'ope. 

7.  Something  taken  with  food  to  increase  ap- 
petite or  the  pleasure  of  eating.  Wright. 

Syn. — t^oe  Taste. 
RfiL'lSH,  V.  a 

KKLISHKD.] 

L  To  give  or  impart  an  agreeable  taste  to. 

A  savory  bit  that  served  to  ■•c/i»A  wine.  Dryden. 

2.  To  like  or  enjoy  the  taste  of,  as  of  some 
kind  of  food.  Smart. 

3.  To  have  a  taste  or  liking  for ;  to  be  pleased 
or  gratified  with  the  use  of ;  to  delight  in.  Shak. 

lie  knows  how  to  enjoy  his  advantages,  and  relidi  the 
honors  which  he  ei\joys.  Alterfntry. 

4.  To  taste  or  smack  of. 

'T  is  ordered  well,  and  relitheth  the  soldier.       Beam.  t(  Fl. 
R£L'|SH,  V.  n.    1.  To  have  a  pleasing  taste. 

Their  greatest  dainties  would  not  relish  to  their  palates. 

UakewilL 

2.  To  give  pleasure  or  delight.  Shak. 
It  would  not  have  i-elinhed  among  my  other  discredits.  Shak. 

3.  To  have  a  flavor  or  taste ;  to  smack. 

A  theory  which,  how  much  soever  it  may  reKs/i  of  wit  and 
Invention,  hath  no  fbundation  in  nature.  Woodtoard. 

Rei.'ISH-.\-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  relished  ;  gust- 
able.  Orrery. 

R£l'jSH-Ing,  p.  a.  Giving  a  relish;  having  a 
pleasant  taste ;  palatable  ;  savory. 

RE  LIVE',  V.  n.  To  live  again  ;  to  revive.  Shak. 
t  RE-LlVE',  V.  a.  To  bring  back  to  life.  Spenser. 
RE-LOAD',  V.  a.     To  load  again.  Cook. 

RE-LOAN',  V.  a.    To  loan  again.  Clarke. 

RE-LOA.N',  n.  A  new  or  second  loan.  Clarke. 
RE-Lo'cAte,  v.  a.    To  locate  again.  Ojilvie. 

RftL-9-CA'TION,  n.     1.  A  second  location.  Srott. 
2.  {Imw.)  The  renewal  of  a  lease.    1V7iishaw. 
RE-LrtD^E'  (-16J'),  r.  a.  To  lodge  again.  Sonthey. 
fRp-LONG',  tJ.  a.    To  prolong.  Bcmers. 

\Rt  l6ve',  r.  a.    To  love  in  return.  Boyle. 


[t.    RELISHED  ;  pp.   RELISHING, 
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R^-LO'C^NT,  a.  [L.  relttceo,  relueena,  to  shine 
back,  to  shine.]  'Throwing  back  light ;  shining  ; 
luminous  ;  transparent ;  pellucid.        Thornton. 

R(;-Lf)CT',  ».  n.  [L.  reliictor,  reluctant;  re, 
again,  back,  and  luttor,  to  struggle.]  To  strug- 
gle or  strive  against,     [u.]  Walton. 

R(;-LUC'TANOE,  n.  The  act  of  struggling  against ; 
unwillingness ;  repugnance  ;  aversion  ;  dislike. 
Syn — Sec  Repugnance. 

R^-LOc'TAN-CY,  n.  Unwillin^ess  ;  reluctance. 
"  Their  reluctancy  to  separation."  Boyle. 

Rg-LfTC'TANT,  a.  •  Striving  against;  unwilling; 
averse ;  backward ;  loath.  Milton. 

RP-LOc'TANT-LY,  ad.  With  reluctance  or  re- 
sistance ;  with  unwillingness ;  unwillingly. 

fRP- LUC 'TATE,  tj.  w.  [L.  reluctor,  relitctatus.] 
To  resist;  to  struggle  against ;  to  reluct.  "  Their 
reluctating  consciences."    Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

t  RfiL-yC-TA'TION,  n.  Repugnance  ;  unwilling- 
ness. "  Not  without  some  reluctation."    Bacon. 

Rf-LUME',  V.  a.  [Fr.  rallumer,  from  L.  re,  again, 
and  lu;nen,  a  light.]  To  light  anew  ;  to  rekin- 
dle ;  t<i  reilluminc.  Shak. 

R^-LU'MINE,  V.  a.  [L.  relumifw.  It.  rallumi- 
nare.l     To  light  anew  ;  to  relume.        Johnson. 

Rg-LY',  V.  n.  [re,  again,  and  lie.l  \i.  relied; 
pp.  RELYING,  relied.]  To  lean  or  rest  with 
confidence  ;  to  have  confidence ;  to  trust ;  to 
depend  ;  to  confide  ;  —  followed  by  on  or  vpon. 

Reason  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  universally  suiHcient  to 
direct  us  what  to  do.  South, 

No  prince  can  ever  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  that  man  who  i« 
a  rebel  to  his  Creator.  liogtrs. 

Rg-MAIN',  V.  n.  [L.  remaneo  ;  re,  again,  back, 
and  tnaneo  (Gr.  ftvo)),  to  remain  ;  It.  rimancre ; 
Sp.  remanecer.']  [e.  rem.ained  ;  pp.  remain- 
ing, remained.] 

1.  To  abide  ;  to  continue  ;  to  endure  ;  to  stay ; 
to  tarry.  "  We  will  remain  in  friendship."  S/iak. 

Thou,  O  Lord,  remaxnest  for  ever,  thy  throne  fVom  gen- 
eration to  generation.  Lam.  v.  10. 

2.  To  be  left  after  a  part  is  taken  away. 

And  Noah  only  remained  alive  and  they  that  were  wifh 
him  in  the  ark.  Gen.  vii.  23. 

Bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day;  and  thof  which  re- 
maineth  over  lay  up  until  the  morning.  Ex,  xvi.'JS. 

3;  To  be  left  after  any  event. 

That  a  father  may  have  some  power  over  his  children,  is 
easilv  granted:  but  that  an  elder  brother  has  so  over  his 
brethren,  remains  to  be  proved.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Continue. 

Rg-MAIN',  V.  a.  To  await;  to  be  left  to;  to  re- 
main to.     "  While  breath  remains  thee."     [r.] 

Miltmt. 

R5-MAIN',  n.  1.  That  which  is  left;— common- 
ly in  the  plural. —  See  Remains.  Shak, 

a  very  complete  remain  of  a  Jewish  synagogue.     Warton. 

2.  t  Abode  ;  habitation ;  stay.  Shak. 

Re-MAIN'DRR,  a.  Remaining;  refuse;  left.  "The 
remainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage."  Shak. 

Rg-MAlN'D^R,  n.  1.  That  which  remains  or  is 
left ;  remnant ;  rest ;  residue.  Hammand. 

■  What  madness  moves  you,  matrons,  to  destroy 
The  last  remainders  of  unhappy  Troy  ?  Dryden. 

2.  A  dead  body  ;  a  corpse  ;  remains. 

The  poor  remainder  of  Andronicus.  5*aX-. 

3.  (Arith.)  That  which  remains  of  the  minu- 
end after  taking  away  the  subtr.ihend ;  the 
quantity  which  being  added  to  the  subtrahend 
will  produce  the  minuend.  Davies  &:  Peck. 

4.  (Law.)  An  estate  limited  to  take  efi'ect 
and  be  enjoyed  After  another  estate  is  deter- 
mined. Bttrrill. 

Syn.—  RfKt,  rrmainiier,  remnnnt,  and  rrsidur,  all 
denote  the  part  sop-irated  from  the  other,  and  left  dis- 
tinct. Rest  U  applied  to  any  part,  larce  or  small,  and 
to  persons  or  tliincs  ;  remainder  and  remnant,  to  the 
smaller  part,  and  only  to  thing's.  The  rest  of  the  rom- 
pany  or  an  estate  ;  rrmaini/rr  of  provisions  ;  a  remnant 
of  cloth  ;  residue  of  pro(x>rty. 

Re-MAIN'OPR-MAN,  w.  (Lair.)  One  entitled  to 
the  remainder  of  an  est.Tte,  after  a  partiotilar 
estate  car\'ed  out  of  it  has  expired.         Boitrier. 

Rf-MAIN^',  n.  pi.     1.  That  which  is  left  after  a 
part  is  taken  away  or  destroyed  ;   relies  ;   rem- 
nants.    "  The  remaitis  of  old  Rome."  .-iddixon. 
2.  A  dead  body ;  a  corpse.  Pi/pe. 


REMEDIABLE 

3.  Thini^  left  by  a  deceased  person,  as  Itt«r& 
ry  productions  ;  as,  "  Coleridge's  Hcmairu." 

Syn. —  Remain*  MiKnitieii  what  rriiiniiiii  ;  reiia, 
what  JH  left.  Ttio  remainji  of  a  (luriwtn  der^-a^fd,  aa  a 
cor|Me  or  a  literary  production  ;  rrmaiiu  of  ■  ruined 
city  or  buildine,  or  of  an  organized  liody  ;  an,  orjcanic 
remains ;  relirn  itf  aiitiipiily  ;  relict  ul  ancieol  aainia, 
their  remains,  garments,  Jtc. 


RE-MAKE',  r.  a.      fl.  HK 
To  make  an 


KMADE ; 
anew. 


pp. 


BBMAXINO, 

GlantiU. 


REMADE.] 

R5-MAND',  r.  a.  [Fr.  remander;  re,  back,  and 
mander,  to  send,  from  L.  mando,  to  commit,  to 
order.]  \i.  remanded;  pp.  ukmandino,  re- 
manded.]    To  send  or  order  back.        Prynne. 

The  better  sort .  . .  fled  into  England,  and  never  returned, 
though  many  laws  were  made  to  itmand  them  bock.  Unriet. 

Re-MAND'MgNT,  n.  The  act  of  remanding,  or 
the  state  of  being  remanded.  Clarke. 

RfiM'A-NfiNCE,    >„.      A  remainder;    remnant. 
r£m'A-N£N-CY,  S  [u.]  Boyle.    Bp.  Taylor. 

fREM'A-NfiNT,  a.  [L.  remanco,  remanent,  to 
remain  behind.]    Remaining.  Bp.  Taylor. 

tRfiM'A-NfiNT,  n.     A  remnant.  Bacon. 

REMARK',  n.     [Fr.  remarqve.] 

1.  The  act  of  remarking;  notice  ;  observation. 

The  cause,  though  worth  the  search,  may  yet  elude 
Conjecture  and  remorl.-.  I'oirjier. 

2.  Notice  expressed ;  an  observation  ;  a  com- 
ment ;  note  ;  annotation.  Cotrper. 

Syn. —  Remarks,  obserrations,  and  comments  art 
either  spoken  or  written  ;  notes,  annotations,  and  com. 
mrntaries,  always  written.  Incidental  remarks  or  ob- 
servations on  any  subject  or  performance ;  notes  and 
comments  for  Illustration  ;  minute  annotations  or  mm. 
mentaries  ;  annotations  and  commentaries  on  the  Scrip 
tures.  The  statement  of  an  individual  f  ct  ia  a  n> 
mark  ;  the  statement  of  an  inference,  an  observation. 

Rg-MARK',  V.  a.  [It.  rim  rrcare ;  Fr.  remarquer; 
re,  again,  and  nuir^uer,  to  mark.  —  A.  S.  mear- 
cian,  to  mark.]  [».  remarked  ;  pp.  remark* 
INO,  remarked.] 

1.  To  take  notice  of;  to  note;  to  observe. 

2.  fTo  mark;  to  distinguish;  to  point  out 

His  manacles  remark  him;  there  he  sila.  Mdion. 

3.  To  express  or  observe  in  words.        Locke. 

Syn.  —  To  remark  and  to  obserre  are  often  used  sy- 
nonymously. I'o  remark  is  to  note  down  caitually  ;  t* 
obserre,  to  note  down  intentionally  :  —  to  remark,  le 
record  with  the  pen,  or  to  express  in  words  ;  to  ub- 
serve,  to  record  with  the  eye.  A  traveller  remarks  or 
■notices  the  most  strikinK  objects  that  he  sees;  a  iten- 
eral  obserres  the  motions  of  his  enemy.  Persons  ob- 
serve the  conduct  of  others  ;  some  particularly  rmori 
or  notice  their  faults.  « 

Rp-M.\RK',  r.  n.  To  make  observation;  to  ob- 
serve ;  to  note.  Siri/J. 

Rf-MARK'A-BLE,  a.  [YT.remarquable.]  Worthy 
of  remark  or  note  ;  observable ;  noticeable ;  no- 
table ;  extraordinary  ;  uncommon  ;  unusual ; 
singular.  "  A  remarkable  eclipse."  BoUnghroke. 

RP-.MARK'.VBLE-N£s.S,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  remarkable;  worthiness  of  being 
noted;  observablcness.  Hammond. 

R5-MARK'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  remarkable  manner* 
in  a  manner  or  degree  worthy  of  note  ;  extraor- 
dinarily ;  uncommonly ;  singularly.         Milton. 

B.^-MARK'^R,n.    One  who  remarks.  Watts. 

RE-MAR'RY,  ».  a.     To  marry  again.         Tyndale. 

RE-M  AsT',  r.  a.  To  put  a  new  mast  or  new  masts 
in  ;  to  refurnish  with  masts.  Clarke. 

RE-mAs'TJ-CATE,  V.  a.  To  masticate  or  chew 
again.  H'rigfU. 

RE-.MAS-Tl-CA'TIpN,  n.  A  second  or  repeated 
mastication.  Wright. 

REMBIJII  (r»m-bl5'),  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  The  earth 
or  materials  used  in  filling  up  a  trench.  Brande. 

RftM'BLE,  r.  a.     To  remove.     [Local,  Eng.] 

t  RE-MEAN'  (re-men'),  r.  a.  To  exphiin  the 
meaning  of;  to  interpret.  WickliJTe. 

RE-M£a§'IRE  (re-mejth'iir),  r.  a.  To  measure 
anew.     "  Their  steps  rentrasured."        Fair/fur. 

R^-ME'DI-A-BLE  [r?-m«'de-»-bl.  W.J.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wr.  ;  rf-m«'dy?-hl,  .S'.  F.  ;  r9-m«d'?-»-bl,  P.\,  a. 
[Fr.  remvdiable.']  That  may  be  remedied  or 
cured ;  ctinible.  Bacon. 
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Rg-ME'DI-A-BLY,  ad.   So  as  to  be  cured.  Clarke. 

Bf-ME'DJ-AL,  a.  [L.  remedialis.]  Affording 
remedy  or  cure ;  curing  ;  healing.  Burke 

RP-ME  Dj-AL-LY,  ad.     In  a  remedial  manner  ;  by 

way  of  cure.  Burke. 

f  Rg-ME'DJ-ATE,  a.    Affording  remedy.       Shak. 

II  REM'5-Dl-LESS,  or  Rp-MED'I-LESS  [r«m'?-de- 
les,  S.  W.J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wr.;  re-ni6d'9-les, 
P.  W b.  Ash,  Rees ;  r6m'e-de-les  ar  re-in6d'e-les, 
F.],  a.  Not  admitting  remedy  ;  without  remedy 
or  cure  ;  incurable  or  irreparable.  "  A  remedi- 
less delusion."  "  Remediless  calamity."  North. 
1^-"  Spenser  and  Milton  place  the  accent  upon 
the  second  syllable  of  this  word  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Nares 
observes,  Dr.  Johnson  has,  on  the  authority  of  these 
authors,  adopted  this  accentuation.  '  But  this,'  says 
Mr.  Nares, '  is  irregular ;  for  every  monosyllabic  ter- 
mination, added  to  a  word  accented  on  the  antepe- 
nult, throws  the  accent  to  the  fourth  syllable  from  the 
end.'  With  great  respect  for  Mr.  Nares's  opinion  on 
this  subject,  I  should  think  a  much  easier  and  more 
general  rule  might  be  laid  down  for  all  words  of  this 
kind,  which  is,  that  those  words  which  take  the  Sax- 
on terminations  after  them,  as  er,  less,  ness,  lessiiess, 
ly,  &c.,  preserve  the  accent  of  the  radical  worJ  ;  there- 
fore this  and  the  following  words  ought  to  have  the 
same  accent  as  remedy,  from  whicli  tlwy  are  formed." 
fValker. 

I  REM'p-DJ-LESS-LY,  ad.  Without  remedy  ;  in- 
curably ;  irreparably.  Sidney. 

J  REM'e-DJ-Lpss-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
remediless  ;  incurableness.  Boi/le. 

RfiM'g-ny,  n.  [li.  re  medium;  It.  rimedio  ;  Sp. 
remedio ;  Fr.  rem  '■de.'\ 

1.  That  which  cures  a  disease  ;  a  medicine 
that  cures.  — See  Cuke.  Swift. 

2.  That  which  recovers  from,  or  counteracts, 
any  uneasiness,  inconvenience,  or  evil ;  —  fol- 
lowed usually  hy  for  bsfore  an  object. 

Our  griefs  how  swift!  our  remerfic*  how  slow  I         Prior. 
Civil  government  is  the  proper  remedy  fur  the  inconven- 
iences of  a  state  of  nature.  Locke. 

3.  Means  of  repairing  hurt  or  loss  ;  repara- 
tion ;  restitution  ;  restoration.  Shak. 

In  the  death  of  a  man  there  is  no  remedy.        Wisd.  ii.  1. 

REM'P-DY,  V.  a.  [L.  remedior ;  re,  again,  and 
medior,  to  cure ;  It.  rimediare ;  Sp.  remediar.'] 

[».  REMEDIED  ;  pp.  HEMEDYIXG,    REMEDIED.] 

1.  To  cure  ;  to  heal.  Hooker. 

2.  To  repair  or  remave,  as  some  evil ;  to  re- 
dress. 

Syn.  —  See  Redress. 

RE  MELT',  V.  a.     To  melt  again.  Ash. 

Rg-MEM'BpR,  V.  a.  [Low  L.  rememoror;  It.ram- 
memorare,  rimembrare;  Sp.  remembrar;  Old 
Fr.  remcmhrer. — See  Memory.]  [i.  remem- 
bered; pp.  rememberixg,  remembered.] 

1.  To  bear  or  keep  in  mind ;  not  to  forget. 
*'  Remember  what  I  warn  thee."  MiUon. 

Uemember  thee? 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.  Shak, 

2.  To  bring  back  or  recall  to  mind ;  to  call  to 
mind ;  to  recollect. 

He  having  once  seen  and  remembered  me.  Sidneu. 

3.  To  preserve  the  memory  of;  to  preserve 
from  being  forgotten. 

Let  them  have  their  wages  duly  paid. 

And  something  over  to  remember  me.  Shak. 

4.  t  To  put  in  mind ;  to  remind.  Slhak. 

It  grieves  my  heart  to  be  remembered  thus, 

By  any  one,  of  one  so  glorious.  Chapman. 

5.  t  To  mention  ;  to  remark  upon.      Ayliffe. 
RP-MEM'B^R-A-BLE,  a.      That  may  be  remem- 
bered or  kept  in  mind.  Coleridge. 

R^-MEM'B^R-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  remem- 
bered. ■         ■  Southey. 

RP-MEM'BpR-^R,  n.  One  who  remembers.  '<A 
rememberer  of  the  last  good  office."        Wotton. 

R?:  MEM'BRANCE,  n.     [Old  Fr.]     1.  The  act  of 
remembering;  retention  in  the  mind  or  mem- 
ory ;  memory. 
The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance,  Pn.  cxii.6. 

2.  The  faculty  by  which  past  ideas,  acts,  or 
events  are  recalled  to  the  mind  ;  memory. 

Hememhrnnce  wakes,  with  all  her  busy  train, 

Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  heart  to  pain.    Ooh/tmith. 

3.  Revival  in  the  mind  or  memory;  a  calling 
to  mind;  recollection;  reminiscence. 


Remetnbrance  ia  when  the  same  idea  recurs,  without  the 
operation  of  the  like  object  on  the  external  sensory.      Locke. 

4.  The  power  of  remembering. 

Thee  I  have  heard  relating  what  was  done 

Ere  my  remembrance.  Milton. 

5.  Account  preserved ;  record. 

Those  proceedings  and  rementbrances  are  in  the  Tower.  Hale. 

6.  Notice  of  something  absent. 

Let  your  remembrance  still  apply  to  Banquo.  Shak. 

7.  A  token  by  which  a  person  is  kept  in 
memory  ;  a  memento  ;  a  memorial;  a  souvenir. 

I  have  remembrances  of  yours. 

That  I  have  longed  to  redeliver.  Shak. 

8.  Admonition;  caution,     [r.]  Shak. 

0.  A  memorandum ;  a  note  to  assist  the 
me.nory.  Chillinyworth. 

10.  t  State  of  being  honorably  remembered. 

Grace  and  remembrance  be  unto  you  both.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Memory,  Monument. 

R5-MEM'BRAN-Ct;R,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  reminds,  or  calls  to  remembrance  ;  a  re- 
minder. Shak. 
2.  An  officer  of  the  English  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  remind  the 
judges  of  that  court  of  such  things  as  are  to  be 
called  on  or  done  for  the  king's  benefit.  Brande. 

tR?-MEM'0-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.  rememoro;  Fr.  re- 
memorer.']     To  remember.  Bryskett. 

t  R?-MEM-0-RA'TION,  n.     Remembrance.  HaU. 

R5-MEM'0-RA-TrVE,  a.  [Fr.  remcmoratif.]  Call- 
ing to  mind;  that  reminds,     [h.]       Waterland. 

t  Rp-MER'CY,  ri.  a.  [Fi.  remercier.']  To  thank. 
[A  Gallicism.]  Spenser. 

REM'l-FORM,  a.     [L.  remus,  an  oar,  siadi  forma, 
'    form.]     Shaped  like  an  oar.  Smart. 

REM'I-QE^,  n. pi.  [L.  remex,  a  rower;  pi.  retni- 
ges.]  {Ornith.)  The  quill  feathers  of  the  wings, 
which,  like  oars,  propel  the  bird  through  the 
air.  Brande. 

II  REM'l-GRATE,  or  RE-MI'GRATE  [rem'e-grat,Tr. 
P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Stn. ;  re'me-grat,  S. ;  re-mi'- 
grat,  IVr.  IVb.],  V.  n.  [L.  7-emigro,  remigrattim  ; 
re,  again,  back,  and  migro,  to  remove,  to  emi- 
grate.]   To  remove  back  again ;  to  return.  Boyle. 

II  REM-I-GRA'TION,  or  RE-MI-GRA'TION,  n.  Re- 
moval back  again,     [r.]  Hale. 

Rf-MIND',  V.  a,  \i.  reminded  ;  />p.  reminding, 
reminded.]  To  put  in  mind ;  to  cause  to  re- 
member ;  to  bring  to  the  remembrance  of.  South. 

Many  other  places  of  Scripture,  where  God  reminds  his 
people  that  he  is  Jehovah.  Waterland. 

R^-MIND'pR,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  reminds. 

Rp-MIND'FUL,  a.  Tending,  or  careful,  to  remind  ; 
calling  to  mind.  Clarke. 

REM-I-NlS'CpNCE,  n.  [L.  reminiscentice,  recol- 
lections ;  reminiscor,  reminiscens,  to  recall  to 
mind  ;  It.  remitiiscenza  ;  Sp.  rcminiscencia  ;  Fr. 
rt'miniscence.l  A  recalling  or  recovery  to  the 
mind  of  former  ideas  or  thoughts  ;  recollection. 

The  other  part  of  memory  called  reminiscence,  which  is 
the  retrieving  of  a  thing  at  present  forgot  or  but  confusedly 
remembered.  South. 

REM-I-NIS'C?N-CY,  n.     Reminiscence.       More. 

REM-l-NIS'CpNT,  n.  One  who  calls  past  events 
to  mind.  Charles  Butler. 

REM-l-NJS-CEN'TIAL,  a.  Relating  to  reminis- 
cence or  recollection.  Browne. 

RfiM'l-PfiD,  n.  [L.  remus,  an  oar,  and  pes,  pedis, 
afoot;  Fr.  remip'de.]  (Ent.)  One  of  an  order 
of  coleopterous  insects  which  have  tarsi  adapt- 
ed for  swimming.  Brande. 

R^-Mlf  E',  n.  [Fr.  remettre,  to  deliver,  from  L. 
remitto,  remissus.]  (Law.)  Surrender  or  re- 
turn, as  of  a  debt  or  duty.  Bouvier. 

R5-MI§E',  V.  a.  [Fr.  remiser]  [i.  remised  ;  pp. 
remising,  remised.]  (Law.)  To  give  or  grant 
back  ;  to  release,  as  a  claim  or  a  debt.  Blackstone. 

R^-MISS',  a.  [L.  remissus ;  retnitto,  to  send  back, 
to  yield,  to  slacken;  re,  again,  back,  and  mitto, 
to  send  ;  It.  rimesso  ;  Sp.  i-emiso  ;  Fr.  remis.'] 

1.  Slackened  or  relaxed  ;  not  vigorous ;  slow. 

Its  motion  becomes  more  languid  and  remiss.        Woodward. 

2.  Slack ;  backward ;  careless  ;  negligent ; 
neglectful ;  inattentive  ;  heedless. 


If,  when  by  God's  grace  we  have  conquered  the  first  dim. 
cultiea  of  religion,  we  grow  careless  and  rouiss,  aud  neglect 
our  guard,  God's  Spirit  will  not  always  strive  with  us.  South. 

Syn.  —  See  Negligent,  Slack. 
Rg-MISS'FUL,  a.  That  remits  or  forgives ;  lenient. 
As  though  the  Heavens,  in  their  remissful  doom.       Drayton. 

Re-MIS-Sl-BIL'l-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  remissible.  j^g^^ 

R5-MIS'S|-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  remissible."]  That  may 
be  remitted  or  forgiven  ;  excusable.      Feltham. 

R^-MIS'SIQN  (re-mish'un),  n.  [L.  remissio  ;  It. 
remissione  ;  Sp.  remision ;  Fr.  remission^ 

1.  -J-  The  act  of  sending  back.        Stackhouse. 

2.  The  act  of  remitting  ;  abatement ;  relax- 
ation ;  moderation.  "  Suitors  for  some  remis- 
sio?i  of  extreme  rigor."  -        Bacon, 

This  difference  of  intention  and  remission  of  the  mind  in 
thinking  every  one  has  experimuutcd  in  himself.  Locke. 

3.  Release  or  relinquishment,  as  of  a  debt 
"The  remission  of  a  duty  or  tax."        Addison. 

4.  Forgiveness ;  pardon  ;  absolution.  "  For 
the  remission  of  sins."  Acts  ii.  38. 

5.  (Med.)  A  temporary  diminution  of  the 
sj'mptoms  of  a  disease  ;  —  particularly,  diminu- 
tion of  the  febrile  symptoms,  between  the  ex- 
acerbations of  a  remittent  fever.        Dunglison. 

6.  (Com.)  Act  of  remitting  or  sending  to  a 
distant  place,  as  money. 

The  remission  of  a  million  every  year  to  England.     Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Pardon. 

Rf-MIS'SIVE,  a.  [L.  remissivus,  relaxing.]  That 
remits ;  remitting.  Ilacket. 

Whene'er  he  breathed  remissive  of  his  might.  Pope. 

R^-MISS'LY,  ad.     In  a  remiss  manner  ;  slackly  ; 

carelessly.  Hooker, 

R5-MIsS'N5SS,  n.    The  state  of  being  remiss; 
slackness  ;    carelessness  ;  negligence  ;  inatten- 
tion ;'  want  of  vigor  or  ardor.  Arbuthnot. 
Syn.  —  See  Negligence. 

R^-MIS'SO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  remission  or 
forgiveness.  Latimer, 

Rg-MIT',  V.  a.  [L.  remitto  ;  re,  back,  and  mitto, 
to  send ;  It.  rimettere ;  Sp.  remitir  ;  Fr.  remet- 
tre.] U.  remitted  ;  pp.  remitting,  remitted.] 

1.  To  relax  ;  to  make  less  intense  ;  to  abate. 
"Willingly  doth  God  remit  his  ire."        Milton. 

2.  To  forgive ;  to  pardon  ;  to  absolve. 

Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  arc  remitted  unto  them. 

John  xxVi.  23. 

3.  To  send  or  place  back  ;  to  return. 

The  prisoner  was  remitted  to  the  guard.  Dryden. 

4.  To  give  or  deliver  up  ;  to  resign. 

The  Egyptian  crown  I  to  your  hands  remit.        Dryden. 

5.  To  restore  ;  to  replace.  "  The  archbishop 
was  .  .  .  remitted  to  his  liberty."  Haywara. 

6.  To  refer.  "  A  pliant  clause  .  .  .  that  remit- 
ted all  to  the  bishop's  discretion."  Bacon. 

7.  (Com.)  To  send  or  transmit  to  a  distant 
place,  as  money.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Forgive. 

R^I-MIT',  V.  n.  1.  To  slacken  ;  to  abate ;  to  grow 
less  intense  or  vigorous ;  to  intermit. 

When  our  passions  remit,  the  vehemence  of  our  speech 
remits  too.  Browne. 

2.  (Med.)  To  grow  by  intervals  less  violent, 
without  being  intermittent,  as  a  fever.  Johnson. 

RP-mIt'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  remitting;  remis- 
sion ;  suspension ;  remittance.  Milton. 

Rg-MIT'TAL,  n.  The  act  of  remitting  or  giving 
up  ;  remission ;  remittance.  Smart. 

R5-MIT'TANCE,  n.     1.  The  act  of  remitting. 
2.  Money  or  a  sum  remitted.  Addison. 

R^-MIT'T^NT,  a.  (Med.)  Noting  a  fever  which 
has  marked  exacerbations  and  remissions,  but 
without  intermission.  Dunglison. 

R5-MIt'T|;r,  n.    1.  One  who  remits,  as  money. 

2.  One  who  forgives  or  pardons.  Ftilke. 

3.  (Laic.)  The  restitution  of  a  more  ancient 
and  certain  right  of  possession,  to  a  person  ^yho 
comes  into  possession  through  a  defect  of  title 
in  the  previous  possessor.  Whishaw. 

R5-M!t'T0R,  n.  (Law.)  One  who  makes  a  re- 
mittance'; remitter.  Bouvier. 

RE-MIx',  v.  a.    To  mix.again.  Ash. 

r£m'NANT,  n.     [Corrupted  from  remanent.] 
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1.  That  which  is  left  or  remains ;  residue ;  re- 
mainder.    '*  The  remnant  of  my  tale."  l)rt/den. 

I  wlllcaiue  the  nuuuiiit  ot  thU  |K-uplc  to  poueit  all  tlirw 
,hi„g,  Zech.  viil.  12. 

2.  pi.  The  ends  of  linen,  cloth,  &c.  Simmotuls. 
BIOM'NANT,  a.  Remaining;  yet  left,  [k.]  Prior. 
BK-Mol)'5L,  V.  a.  To  model  anew.  Churton. 
RftM'O-LJN-lTE,  n.     {Mill.)  A  mineral  of  various 

shades  of  green,  composed  of  oxide  of  copper, 
chloride  of  copper,  and  water ;  —  ground  up  in 
Chili  and  sold  as  a  sand  for  letters  under  the 
name  of  arsenillo.  Dana. 

R5-MOl.'IJ5NT  fr?-ni5l'y9nt),a.  \Tr.remolUent.'\ 
Mollifying;  softening.  Clarke. 

RE-m6L'TEN  (r8-ni5l'tii),  p.  a.  Melted  again. 
"  Glass  already  made  and  remoUen."        Bacon. 

RP-Mti:v'8TRANCE,  n.  [It.  ritnostranza;  Fr. 
remontratice.^ 

1.  t  Show  ;  discovery  ;  display.  '*  Remon- 
strance of  my  hidden  power."  Shak. 

2.  A  strong  representation,  or  statement  of 
facts  and  reasons,  against  something  com- 
plained of  or  opposed  ;  expostulation. 

A  UrRe  family  of  (laughters  have  drawn  up  a  remon*<i'ancr, 
In  which  tliey  tet  forth,  kc.  Addison. 

Rf-MON'STRANT,  n.  One  who  remonstrates  :  — 
a  title  given  to  the  Arminians  on  account  of 
the  remonstrance  which,  in  1610,  they  made  to 
the  States  of  Holland  against  the  sentence  of 
the  synod  of  Dort.  Eden. 

BP-MON'STRANT,  a.  Expostulatory ;  containing 
reasons  against  some  previous  act.    Waterlana. 

Rf-MON'STRATE,  V.  n.  [L.  remonstro,  remon- 
strattis  ;  re,  again,  back,  and  motistro,  to  show ; 
It.   rimostrare ;    Fr.   remontrer.]      [i.  hemon- 

STRATEU  ;   pp.  KEMONSTKATINO,  REMOXSTUAT- 

ED.]  To  make  a  strong  representation ;  to 
show  or  urge  reasons  ;  to  expostulate. 

It  it  a  proper  busincM  of  a  divine  to  state  cases  of  con- 
•cienec,  and  to  reinuitslrale  against  any  growing  corniptions 
In  practice,  and  especially  in  principles.  Wulerland. 

Syn.  — See  Expostulate. 

RP-M5n'STRAte,  v.  a.  To  show  by  a  strong 
representation,     [k.] 

Lastly,  your  ni^esty  did  exhort  them,  by  the  opportunity 
which  the  present  time  itself  did  yield  unto  it;  which  I  did 
particularly  remomtrale  unto  them.      Jteligtiite  Wottoniance. 

REM-ON-STRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  remonstrat- 
ing ;  a  remonstrance,     [u.]  Todd. 

Bp-MoN'STRA-TOR,  n.  One  who  remonstrates  ; 
a  remonstrant,     [u.]  Burnet. 

RtM'0-Rji,  n.  FL.]  1.  Something  that  delays  ; 
an  obstacle  ;  a  ninderance. 

A  sufflcient  blind,  or  remora,  in  the  way  of  honesty  and 
good  sense.  S/mfteniMri/. 

2.  {Sur</.)  An  instrument  intended  to  retain 
parts  in  situ.  Dunglison. 

3.  (/c'A.)  A  mal- 
acopterygious  fish 
of  the  genus  Eche- 
ncis,  found  in  the  Bemonu 
Mediterranean   Sea ;   the   sucking-fish ;   Eche- 
neis  remora.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Kg-  The  rtmora  i«  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  adhe- 
sive disk  on  the  top  of  the  lioail,  by  meims  of  which 
it  .titarliea  itself  to  other  fishes,  the  bottoms  of  ves- 
sels, or  other  objects  floating  in  the  sea.    Eng.  Cyc. 

fRftM'O-RATE,  v.a.  [L.  remoror,  remoratfis.] 
To  hinder  ;  to  delay.  Johnson. 

tRP-MORD',  r.  a.  [L.  remordeo.]  To  rebuke  ; 
to  excite  to  remorse.  Skelton. 

f-Rg-MORD',  f.  n.  To  feel  remorse.   Sir  T.  Elyot. 

t  Re-MOR'DpN-CV,  n.  [L.  remordeo,  remordens, 
to  torment.]     Compunction.  Killingbeck. 

IRP-MORSE'  [r?-mbni',  S.  J.  E.  F.Ja.  K.  Sm.  R 
C.  ll'r. ;  rf -mors'  or  r?-m6r8',  IF.  P.],  n.  [L.  re- 
mordeo, remorsus,  to  torment ;  It.  nmorso  ;  Fr. 
rfmords  ] 

1.  The  pain  of  guilt ;  the  reproach  of  con- 
science ;  compunction  ;  penitence  ;  repentance. 

When  rrmortr  is  blended  with  the  fearof  puninhmcntand 
artsea  to  despair,  it  constitutes  the  supreme  wretchedness  of 
the  mind.  CogaH. 

2.  t  Commiseration ;  sympathy ;  pity. 

*kS^*y  ""'*  f**^."?  "''  "><■''■  "*"  '"''*»•  y«t.  **>r  remnrm  of 
vmx  wives  and  children,  would  be  withheld.  S^tuer. 


3.  t  Continual  anxiety  ;  constant  care. 

I<ct  him  command, 
And  to  obcv  shall  be  in  nie  itmorm. 
What  blooay  business  ever.  .S'A<U-. 

.O"  "  Dr.  Keiirick,  Mr.  NaroK,  Mr.  Perry,  and  several 
re8|M<ctablu  siieakers,  pronounce  (his  word  in  the  sec- 
ond manner  [r?-m5rs']  ;  but  Mr.  Slieridaii,  Mr.  Scott, 
W.  JohnHton,  and  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  first  ;  and.  in 
my  opinion,  witli  analogy  and  tliu  best  iixage  on  ihoir 
side.  The  final  e  docs  not  lengtliun  the  o,  hut  serves 
only  to  keep  the  a  from  going  into  Utj  sound  of  z." 
Walker. 

Syn.  — See  Compunction,  Repentance. 

lltRp-MORSED'  (r?-mbrst'),  a.  Struck  with  re- 
morse. Bp.  Hall. 

II  R5-MOR8E'Ft>L,  a.  1.  Full  of  remorse  ;  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  guilt ;    compunctious. 

This  remnrneful  consciousness,  too,  he  ISwift]  might  feel 
when  looking  back  upon  his  conduct.  Hcott. 

2.  t Compassionate ;  sympathizing;  tender. 

O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 

Valiant,  wise,  reniortufiU.  Shak. 

3.  t  Tending  to  excite  pity  ;  pitiable.  "  His 
fellows'  most  remorseful  fate."  Chapman. 

II  RP-MORSE'fOl-LV,  ad.  In  a  remorseful  man- 
ner ;  with  remorse. 

II  Rp-MORSE'LgSS,  a.  Without  remorse  or  com- 
miseration ;  uncompassionate ;  unpitying;  cruel ; 
savage.     "  Remorsekss  adversaries."         South. 

Where  were  ye.  Nymphs,  when  the  remorfeUu  deep 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycldas?  Milton, 

II  Rt;-MORSE'LeS8-Ly,  ad.    Without  remorse. 

II  Rp-MORSE'LgSS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing remorseless ;  savageness ;  cruelty. ficawmon^. 

R(;-MOTE',  a,  [L.  removeo,  remotus,  to  remove  ; 
re,  again,  back,  and  moveo,  to  move  ;  It.  rimoto ; 
Sp.  remoto-l 

1.  Distant  in  place,  time,  or  connection  ;  far  ; 
far  off;  not  near  :  not  nigh. 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow. 

Or  by  the  lazy  Schcid  or  wandering  Po.  Goldsmith. 

2.  Alien  ;  foreign  ;  not  agreeing  ;  not  related. 

All  those  propositions,  how  remote  soever  from  reason,  are 
so  sacred,  that  men  will  sooner  part  with  their  lives  than  suf- 
fer themselves  to  doubt  of  them.  Locke. 

Syn.—  See  Distant. 
R5-MOTE'LY,  ad.    Not  nearly  ;    at  a  distance  ; 


far  off;  distantly. 


Dryden. 


R5-MOTE'N(;ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  remote  ; 
distance.  Addison. 

Rf-MO'TION,  n.  [L.  remotio.]  The  act  of  re- 
moving, or  the  state  of  being  removed ;  move- 
ment,    [u.]  Shak.    De  Quincey 

RE-MOULD',  V.  a.    To  mould  anew.  Wright. 

RE-MOi)nt',  v.  n.  [It.  -rimontare ;  Sp.  remontar; 
Fr.  remonter.']    To  mount  again  ;  to  reascend. 

The  shortest  and  the  surest  way  of  arriving  at  real  knowl- 
edge is  to  unlearn  the  lessons  we  have  been  taught,  to  remount 
to  nrst  principles,  and  take  nobody's  word  about  them. 

BoHugbroke, 

RE-MoOnT',  V.  a.   To  mount  again  ;  to  reascend. 
Could  I  remmmt  the  river  of  my  years.  T.  Moore. 

RE-M6i)NT',  n.  {Mil.)  A  supply  of  good  horses 
for  the  service  of  the  cavalry.  Mil.  Ency. 

R5-m6v-A-B1l'1-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  re- 
movable. Sir  R.  Peel. 

R{;-m6v'A-BLE,  a.   That  may  be  removed. 

They  are  therefore  remorahle  at  their  bishop's  will.    .Spenser. 

R5-m6v'AL,  n.     1.  The  act  of  removing. 

Every  honest  man  will  find  reason  enough  both  to  bear 
contentedly  whatever  uneasy*  circumstances  he  lies  under 
and  to  trust  in  God's  mercy  for  the  remoral  of  them.    Sh€irp. 

2.  Dismission  from  a  post,  station,  or  office  ; 
deprivation  of  office. 

If  the  remm'al  of  these  persons  fVom  their  posts  has  pro- 
duced such  popular  commotions,  the  continuance  of  them 
might  have  produced  something  more  fatal.  Additou. 

3.  State  of  being  removed ;  change  of  place. 

The  sitting  still  of  a  paralytic,  whilst  he  prefers  it  to  a  rr- 
moral,  is  voluntary.  Zockt. 

RIJ-MdVE',  V.a.  [L.  remoTCo;  r«,  again,  back, 
and  moveo,  to  move ;  It.  rimuorere ;  Sp.  re- 
mover ;  Fr.  rrmuer.l  [i.  removed  ;  pp.  ke- 
MoviNO,  REMOVED.]  To  put  from  its  place ; 
to  take  or  put  away  ;  to  place  at  a  distance ;  to 
displace ;  to  transfer. 

He  longer  In  this  paradise  to  dwell 

Peimits  not!  to  remorr  thee  I  am  come.  MiUtM. 


B^-MdVE',  r.  n.  To  change  place.  a>  goto  an. 
other  place  ;  to  exchange  one  place  tur  aaother. 

The  term  expired,  lo  Candia  they  ramovt.         Vryden. 

R5-M6yE',  n.  L  The  act  of  moving,  or  the  state 
of  being  removed  ;  removal ;  change  of  place. 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatt'ver  realms  lo  xe. 
My  heart  untravelled  fondlv  turn»  to  thre 
Htill  to  my  bnillx-r  turns  wftli  ciaiu'iraa  |nun, 
And  drags  at  each  remore  a  lengtlirnmg  cliijn.    Ool/UmUA. 
Three  rvmoret  arc  as  bad  as  a  burn.  FroMklim. 

2.  t  Susceptibility  of  removal. 

What  la  early  received  in  any  considerable  strength  of  Im- 
press grows  into  our  tender  natures,  and  thcrrfurc  Is  of  dilti- 
cult  remove.  Otanrill. 

3.  A  Step  in  the  scale  of  gradation. 

A  continued  series  of  things  that.  In  each  remore.  differ 
very  little  one  from  the  other.  Lock*. 

4.  Interval ;  distance  ;  separation. 

The  fiercest  contentions  of  men  are  l>etween  creatures 
equal  in  nature,  and  ca|«hle,  by  the  greatest  distinction  of 
circumstances,  of  but  a  very  small  remore  one  from  another. 

/fof/rrs. 

6.  The  act  of  putting  a  horse's  shoes  upon 
different  feet.  Steift. 

6.  A  dish  to  be  changed  while  the  rest  of  the 
course  remains.  Johnson. 

R5-M6vED'  (r?-m8vd'),  p.  a.  Remote  ;  separate  ; 
secluded.  "  Some  still,  rcmorerf  place."   Milton. 

R?-Mdv'eD-Nfi8S,  n.  The  state  of  being  re- 
moved ;  remoteness.  Shak. 

Rg-Mdv'gR,  n.    1.  One  who  removes. 

2.  {Law.)  The  removal  of  a  cause  or  suit  out 
of  one  court  into  another.  Bouvier. 

REM'PHJjV,n.  An  idol  worshipped  by  the  Is- 
raelites while  in  the  wilderness,  by  some  thought 
to  be  Sirius,  and  by  others  Saturn.  Kitto. 

RP-MU'9I-6nT,  a.  [L.  remugio,  remugiens,  to 
bellow  back.]     Rebellowing,     [r.]  More. 

state  or  the 
Pearson. 


R?-MU-NeR-A-BlL'I-TV,  n.      The 
quality  of  being  remunerable. 


r5;-mO'n?r-a-ble,  a. 

ated ;  rewardable. 


That  may  be  remuner- 
Johnaon. 


Rg-MU'NfR-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  remttnero,  remunera- 
tu3 ;  re,  again,  back,  and  muntis,  mtmeris,  a 
gift ;  It.  rtmtmerare  ;  Sp.  remvnerar ;  Fr.  rf- 
munerer.]  \i.  reminerateu  ;  pp.  remuner- 
ating, HEMiNERATED.]  To  reward  for  ser- 
vice ;  to  repay  ;  to  requite  ;  to  recompense  ; 
to  compensate  ;  to  pay  ;  to  satisfy. 

The  great  condescensions  wherewith  the  Lord  shall  ream- 
nerate  the  fUthful  servant.  BoyU. 

Rf-MU-NfR-A'TIQN,  n.  [L.  remuneratio;  It. 
rimunerazione  ;  Sp.  remuneracion  ;  Fr.  remu- 
n^ation.]  The  act  of  remunerating,  or  that 
W'.ich  remunerates  ;  compensation  ;  satisfac- 
tion ;  reward  ;  requital ;  reparation  ;  indemni- 
ty ;  amends  ;  recompense  ;  repayment. 

He  [Edward  I.]  promised  . .  .  that  he  that  could  km  him 
should  have  a  great  remuneration.  Edw.  UaB. 

Syn.  —  See  Compensation. 

Rg-MU'NgR-A-TlVE,  a.  Affording  remuneration 
or  reward ;  remuneratory  ;  profitable.        Boyle. 

Rf-MU'NfR-A-TO-RY,  a.  Affording  recompense 
or  reward ;  remunerative. 

Human  legislators  have,  for  the  most  part,  chosen  to  make 
the  sanction  of  their  laws  rather  vindicatory  than  remtmera- 
tory,  or  to  consist  rather  in  punishments  tHian  In  artua'  |>ar- 
ticular  rewards.  JUackrtom*. 

RE-MUR'MIR,  V.  a.  [L.  remurmuro  ;  re,  again, 
back,  and  murmuro,  to  murmur  ;  It.  rimomity 
rare.]  [i.  remirmired  ;  pp.  REMVRMrRiNO, 
UEMi'RMi'REn.]  To  murmur  again  ;  to  ultei 
back  in  murmurs  ;  to  repeat  in  low  sounds. 


The  trembling  trees,  in  ever>-  plain  and  wood. 
Her  fktv  remHrmur  lo  the  silver  flood. 


Pop» 


RE-MUR'Ml'R,  r.  n.  To  murmur  back  or  again} 
to  echo  a  low  sound. 

And  a  low  groan  rtnmrmured  through  the  shore.        Pop*, 

R£N,  n.     {Med.)  The  kidney.  Ihmgliaon. 

Rg-NAIS'SANCE,  n.  [Fr.,  new  h'rth.']  A  peculiar 
style  of  decoration  revived  by  Raphael  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  resulting  froin,  but 
freer  than,  the  antique.  FairhoU. 

RE'NAL,  a.  [L.  retialis  ;  renes,  the  reins.]  Re« 
lating  to  the  reins  or  kidneys. 


The  precarious  empiricism  ofiudgingdl* 
secretions,  without  sight  of  the  iiatient 


ibytherpsal 


r£n'ARD,  n.  [From  Renald,  or  Rtnattd,  a  propet 
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RENASCENCE 


The  state  of  being  renas- 
cent ;  reproduction.   Jirotone. 


name  applied  to  the  fox.  Hviet.  —  Ger.  reineke.'] 
The  name  of  a  fox  in  fable  ;  —  written  also  rey- 
nard.  —  See  Reynakd.  Dryden. 

R^-NAS'Cl^a-VY,  )  C( 

Rf-NAs'CpNT,  a.  [L.  renascor,  renascens,  to  be 
born  again ;  It.  rinascente  ;  Sp.  renasciente ; 
Fr.  renaissant.]  Produced  again  ;  rising  again 
into  being  ,  reproduced ;  reappearing. 

So  mighty  soses  tell, 
The  Arabian  phoenix,  when  hve  iiundred  years 
Have  well  nigli  circled,  dies,  and  springs  forthwith 
Iteimncent.  Cary. 

f-RJl-NAs'CJ-BLE,  a.  Possible  to  be  produced 
again.  Bailey. 

EE-JVATE',  a.  [L.  renascor,  renatus,  to  be  born 
again.]   Born  again  ;  revived,  [k.]    Beau.  <Sf  Fl. 

EE-NAV'J-GATE,  t'.  a.  &  n.     To  navigate  again. 

tR(i-NAY',  V.  a.  [L.  re,  again,  back,  and  nego, 
to  deny  ;  It.  rinneyure ;  Sp.  reneyur ;  Fr.  renier.\ 
To  deny  ;  to  refuse  ;  to  disown  ;  to  renounce. 

They  alfirnied  themselves  rather  to  die  than  to  renay  their 
very  God.  Joye. 

RpN-COUN'TgR,  n.  [it.  rinconti-o  ;  Sp.  reencu- 
entro  ;  Fr.  rencontre.  —  re  and  encounter.'] 

1.  Clash  ;  collision  ;  shock  ;  opposition. 
Was  it  by  mere  chance  that  these  blind  parts  of  matter, 

floatinff  in  an  immense  space,  did.  after  seyeraljusthngs  and 
re».coMn(e);>,  jumble  themselves  into  this  beautitul  frame  of 
tilings/  '*<•■''"• 

2.  An  unexpected  or  casual  engagement  or 
combat ;  attack  ;  encounter ;  a  contiict ;  a  light. 

REN-C0UN'T5:R,  v.  a.  [It.  rincontrare  ;  Fr.  reii- 
coiitrcr.']  To  attack  ;  to  encounter.  lK.]Spenser. 

REN-COUN'T^R,  v.  n.  To  clash;  to  come  into 
collision  ;  to  skirmish  ;  to  encounter.   Johnson. 

REND,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  rendan  ;  Frs.  renda  ;  Ger. 
trennen ;  Icel.  rani,  rcendi.  —  W.  rhannu ;  Bret. 
ranna.']  [i.  REXT  ;  pp.  rending,  rent.]  To 
tear  or  separate  with  violence ;  to  break  asun- 
der ;  to  sunder ;  to  sever ;  to  dissever ;  to  cleave ; 
to  split ;  to  rive  ;  to  shiver ;  to  break ;  to  lacerate. 

O  thou  whose  thunder  rends  the  clouded  air.  I'ope. 

Syn.  — See  Break. 
REND,  V.  n.    To  separate ;  to  be  disunited.    "  The 
rocks  did  rend."     [r.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

REND'gR,  w.  One  who  rends  ;  a  tearer.  Johnson. 

REN'D^R,  V.  a.  [L.  reddo  ;  re,  back,  and  do,  to 
give  ;  It.  rendere  ;  Sp.  rendir ;  Fr.  rendre.']     \i. 

KENDEHED;  }}p.   RENDERING,  RENDERED.] 

1.  To  return ;  to  give  or  pay  back ;  to  bring 
back  ;  to  restore  ;  —  often  with  back. 

They  that  render  evil  for  good  are  mine  adversaries. 

'  J's.  xxxviii.  20. 

2.  To  give  on  demand ;  to  assign. 

St.  Augustine  renders  another  reason.  While. 

3.  To  invest  with  qualities  ;  to  make. 

Because  the  nature  of  man  carries  him  out  to  action,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  the  same  nature  renders  him  solicitous  about 
the  issue.  South. 

4.  t  To  represent ;  to  exhibit ;  to  describe. 

1  heard  him  speak  of  that  same  brother. 

And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 

That  lived  'mongst  men.  Shak. 

5.  To  translate  ;  to  construe.  "  Render  it  in 
the  English  a  circle."  Burnet. 

6.  To  surrender ;  to  yield ;  to  give  up.     Shak. 

One  with  whom  he  used  to  advise  proposed  to  him  to  ren- 
der himself  upon  conditions  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Clarendon. 

7.  To  give  to  be  used ;  to  afford. 

Logic  rendem  its  daily  service  to  wisdom  and  virtue.    WatU. 

8.  To  melt  down.    "  To  render  suet."    Grose. 
Rendered  and  floated,  {Arch.)  applied  to  plastering  of 

three  coats  on  brickwork.  Brande.  —  Rendered  and 
let.  Arch.)  applied  to  plastering  of  two  coats  on  naked 
brick  or  stone  work.  Brande. — Rendered,  floated,  and 
set  for  paper,  (Arch.)  applied  to  plastering  of  three 
coats  ;  the  first  being  lime  and  hair  npon  brick\york  ; 
the  second,  the  same  compound,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  more  hair,  and  then  floated  with  a  long  rule ; 
the  third,  fine  stuff  mixed  with  white  hair.    Brande. 

jKSN'D^R,  v.  n.  1.  +To  give  an  account ;  to  state ; 
to  explain ;  to  confess  ;  to  show. 

My  boon  is  that  this  gentleman  may  render 

Of  whom  he  had  this  ring.  Shai: 

2.  {Xaitt.)  To  go  or  pass  freely  through  any 
place,  as  a  rope.  Dana. 

RfiN'DpR,  n.  1.  A  surrender  or  giving  up,  as  of 
a  secret ;  a  confession ;  an  account. 

Jlay  drive  us  to  a  render 


Where  we  have  lived. 


Shai. 
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2.  A  return  ;  a  payment  of  rent.  Craig. 

3.  {Lute.)  The  state  of  being  rendered,  paid, 
or  yielded.     "  To  lie  in  render. '  BurriU. 

REN'DgR-.\-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  rendered. 

REN'D^R-^RjW.  One  who  renders  or  returns.  Totid. 

REN'DfR-ING,  n.     1.  Act  of  one  who  renders. 

2.  Translation;  version  ;  construction.  "The 
true  rendering  of  the  original."       Bp.  Horsley. 

3.  {Masonry.)  The  lirst  coat  of  plasteriiig  on 
walls ;  pargeting.  Britton. 

II  RENDEZVOUS  (reu'df-vS  or  rSn'de-voz)  [rSn'de- 
vo,  i>.  J.  K. ;  rlu'de-vo,  E. ;  ren'd§-v8,  tim. ; 
ren-de-v6z',  \V.  F.  Ja. ;  ren-de-v8z'  or  r6n'd?-v8, 
6'.],  n. ;  pi.  RENDEZVOUSES.  [Fr.  rendez-vous, 
render  yourselves,  repair.] 

1.  A  meeting  appointed.  "  In  memory  of  the 
first  occasions  of  their  rendezvouses."        Sprat. 

2.  A  place  of  meeting  or  resort,  particularly 
for  soldiers,  seamen,  troops,  or  fleets. 

It  is  usual,  when  vessels  sail  under  convoy,  to  have  a  ren- 
dezvous, in  case  of  dispersion  by  storm,  an  enemy,  or  other 
accident.  Bouvier. 

.Kff"  "  I  know  not,"  says  Bishop  Hurd,  "  how  this 
word  came  to  mpke  its  fortune  in  our  language.  It  is 
an  awkward  and  ill  construction  even  in  French." 
It  is  not  often  used  in  the  plural,  yet  it  is  so  used  (ren- 
deicouses)  by  Bishop  Sprat,  Swift,  and  the  Quarterly 
Review. 

II  RENDEZVOUS  (ren-de-v8'  or  r6n-de-v8z')  [rSn'- 
de-vo,  S.  J.  K. ;  r£ln'de-vo,  E. ;  ren-df-vo',  Sm. ; 
ren-de-voz',  W.  F.  Ja.],  v.  n.  \i.  rendez- 
voused ■,pp.  rendezvousing,  rendezvoused.] 
To  meet  at  a  place  appointed. 

The  rest  that  escaped  inarched  towards  the  Thames,  and. 
with  others,  rendezvoufed  upon  Blackheath.     iSi'r  T.  Herbert. 

II  RENDEZVOUS  (ren-de-v8'  or  ren-de-voz'),  v.  a. 
To  bring  together  to  a  place  appointed.  Echard. 

REN'DJ-BLE,  a.     1.  [From  retid.]    That  may  be 

rent,  or  broken  asunder. 

2.  [From  re7ider.  —  Fr.  rendable.]    That  may 

be  rendered,     [r.]  Cotgrave. 

R(;N-DI"TI0N  (ren-dlsh'un),  n.     [From  render.'] 

1.  The  act  of  yielding  possession ;  surrender. 
These  two  lords  .  .  .  were  carried  with  him  to  Oxford, 

where  they  remained  till  the  rendition  of  the  p\&ce. Hutchinson. 

2.  A  translation  ;  a  version  ;  a  rendering. 

A  false  rendition  of  the  sense  of  the  place.  South. 

REN'5-GADE,  n.  [It.  rinegato;  Sp.  renegado  ; 
Fr.  renpqat ;  L.  re,  back,  and  7iego,  to  deny.] 

1.  Oiie  who  apostatizes  from  the  faith ;  an 
apostate  ;   a  backslider ;  a  renegado. 

Who  would  suppose  it.  that  one  who  was  educated  in  the 
Church  of  England  should  become  such  a  fierce  and  over- 
doing renegadel  "!'•  "arker. 

2.  A  revolter  ;  a  deserter.  Arhuthnot. 
/ieg=  This  word,  in  the  old  English  authors,  is  ren- 

egate  and  runegate. 
REN-5-GA'd6,  «. ;  pi.  ren-e-ga'd6e?. 

1.  An  apostate  from  the  faith  ;  a  backslider. 

There  lived  a  French  renepado  in  the  same  place,  where 
the  Castilian  and  his  wife  were  kept  prisoners.  Addison. 

2.  One  who  deserts  or  revolts ;  a  deserter  ;  a 
revolter ;  a  renegade. 

Some  straggling  soldiers  might  prove  renegadoes,  but  they 
would  not  revolt  in  troops.  Oecay  of  Piety. 

II  t  Rf-NEGE',  or  RP-NE(?E'  [re-nEg',  S.  W.  P.  K. ; 
re-nej',  C.  R.  Wb.],  v.  a.  [L.  re,  again,  back, 
and  7iego,  to  deny  ;  It.  rimiegare ;  Sp.  retiegar ; 
Fr.  renier.]    To  disown  ;  to  deny  ;  to  renounce. 

The  design  of  this  war  is  to  make  me  renepe  my  con- 
science and  thy  truth.  J^ma  Charles. 

II  t  R?-NEGE',  or  RP-NE^E',  v.  n.  To  deny.  Shak. 
RE-NERVE',  V.  a.    To  nerve  anew.  Byron. 

R5-NEW'  v.a.  \Yx.renouer;  re  and  new.]  \i.  re- 
newed; py.  renewing,  renewed.] 

1.  To  make  or  cause  to  be  new  again  ;  to  ren- 
ovate ;  to  restore ;  to  repair ;  to  revive  ;  to  re- 
fresh ;  to  reestablish. 

Though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is 
renewed  day  by  day.  2  Cor.  iv.  16. 

More  exquisite  than  when  ncctarian  juice 
Renews  the  life  of  joy  in  liappiest  hours.         Talfourd. 

2.  To  begin  again  ;  to  recommence ;  to  repeat. 

Then  gan  he  all  this  story  to  renew.  Spenser. 

3.  (Thcol.)  To  transform  to  new  life.  ife6.vi.  6. 
Syn.  —  See  Revive. 

Rg-NEVV',  V.  n.    To  grow  afresh  ;  to  begin  again. 

Their  temples  wreathed  with  leaves  that  still  renew.  Dryden. 
R5-NEW-A-BIl'T-TY,  n.      The  quality  of  being 

renewable,     [r.]    *  John  Tyler. 


RENOUNCE R 

R5-NEW'A-BLE,    rt.       That    may    be    renewed. 

"  Leases  .  .  .  renewable  at  pleasure."         Stcift. 

R^-NEW'AL,  n.     1.  Act  of  renewing;  renovation. 

The  revolution  was,  in  many  instances,  .  .  .  one  of  those 
renewals  of  our  constitution  that  we  have  often  mentioned 

JioHuybroke. 

2.  The  act  of  beginning  again  ;  recommence- 
ment ;  repetition. 

This  declaration  was  constantly  repeated,  upon  every  re- 
newal of  the  glorious  promise  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob.  Horsley. 

R5-NEWED',  p.  a.     Formed  anew  ;  renovated. 
R|:-NEW'(;D-LY,  «(i.    Anew;  again.  JoA«  Z)ar«. 
fler-  A  word  (iften  used  by  American  preachers,  but 
not  supported  by  good  English  use.     Pickering. 

R5-NEW't;D-NESS,n.     State  of  being  made  anew. 

R^-NEW'^JR,  n.     One  who  renews.        Sherwood. 

R^-NEW'jNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  renews  ;  the 
act  of  renovating  or  transforming  to  new  life. 

Be  ye  transformed  by  the  reneieiny  of  your  mind,  that  yo 
may  prove  what  is  that  perfect  will  of  God.  Horn.  xii.  2. 

Rg-NEW'JNG,  p.  a.  Making  new  ;  restoring  to  a 
former  state ;  renovating. 

REN'I-FORM  [ren'e-fbrm,iir.Tr6. ;  rS'- 
nf-fbrni,  Sm.'],  a.  [L.  renes,  the  kid- 
neys, and  forma,  form.]  (Bot.) 
Having  the  form  of  kidneys ;  kidney- 
shaped.  Ure. 

||R5-NI'T^NCE,  M.    Renitency.  Wolkiston. 

II  Re-NI'TPN-CY  [re-nl'ten-se,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  ren'e-ten-se,  P.  IVb.;  ren'e-ten-se  or  re-nl'- 
ten-se,  Wr.],  n.     [It.  re7iitenza  ;  Sp.  renitemia.] 

1.  "The  resistance  which  solid  bodies  oppose 
to  pressure  ;  —  particularly  the  resistance  which 
the  quiescent  parts  of  a  solid  body  oppose  to 
the  motion  of  the  contiguous  coherent  parts  of 
the  same  body  or  mass.         Fotherby.     Ihitton. 

2.  Moral  resistance  ;  reluctance.  "  A  certain 
renitency  and  regret  of  mind."  Bp.  IIoU. 

II  Rt;-NI'TpNT  [re-nl'tent,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.;  ren'e-tent,  P.  C.  Wb.;  r6n'e-tent  or  r?'- 
ni'tent,  Wr.],  a.  [L.  renitor,  renitens,  to  strive 
against ;  re,  back,  and  nitor,  to  strive  ;  It.  &  Sp. 
renitentc]  Acting  against  any  impulse  ;  resist- 
ing pressure,  or  the  effect  of  it.  Ray, 

REN'N^T,  n.  [A.  S.  gerunnen,  coagulated  ;  Dut. 
riinnen,  to  curdle  ;  Ger.  rinnen,  or  gerinnen.] 
The  prepared  inner  membrane  of  a  calf's  stom- 
ach, or  an  infusion  of  it  in  water,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  coagulating  milk;  —  written  also 
runnet.  Dunglison.    Miller. 

REN'NET,  )n.     ["  Some  derive  from  (Fr.) 

REN'N^T-InG,  >  reine  (queen),  the  queen  of  aj)- 
ples  ;  others  from  (L.)  rana  (a  frog),  because  it 
IS  spotted  like  a  frog.  Skinner  suggests  the  city 
Rennes."  Richardson.  —  L.  renascor,  renatus, 
to  be  born  again.   Todd.]     A  kind  of  apple. 

Pippins  grafted  on  a  pippin  stock  are  called  rennet,  bet- 
tered in  their  nature  by  such  double  extraction.  Fuller. 

Rf-NOUNCE',  f.  a.  VL.renuncio;  re,  again,  back, 
and  mincio,  to  declare  ;  It.  rinunziare  ;  Sp.  re- 
nunciar  ;  Fr.  renoncer.]  [i.  renounced  ;  pp. 
renouncing,  renounced.] 

1.  To  disown  ;  to  abnegate  ;  to  disclaim  ;  to 
cast  off ;  to  reject;  to  repudiate;  to  decline;  to 
deny. 

From  Thebes  my  birth  I  own;  and  no  disgrace 

Can  force  me  to  renounce  the  honor  of  my  race.  Dryden. 

.  2.  To  give  up,  as  a  right ;  to  relinquish  ;  to 
abandon  ;  to  forsake  ;  to  resign  ;  to  abjure  ; 
to  forego.     "  This  world  I  do  renounce."   Shak. 

Before  a  person  can  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
he  must  renounce  all  titles  of  nobility.  Booitsr. 

Syn. —  See  Abandon,  Abjure,    Deny,    Uis 

CLAIM. 

R^-NOUNCE',  V.  n.  1.  To  declare  renunciation. 
[A  mere  Gallicism.    Johison.] 

ITc  of  my  sons  who  fails  to  make  it  gof>d 

By  one  rebellious  act  renounces  to  my  blood.      Drw'en. 

2.  {At  cards.)  Not  to  follow  the  suit  led, 
though  the  player  has  one  of  the  suit  in  his 
hand. 

May  my  partner  renounce  with  the  game  in  his  hand.  Foote- 

RP-NOiyNCE',  w.  The  act  of  renouncing  at  cards. 
"  Prevent  renounces."  Whist,  a  Poem. 


The  act  of  renouncing; 
Shak.    P.  Cye. 

R5-NOX)n<;;'5R,  n.   One  who  renounces.   Wilkin^' 


R^-NOUNCE'MgNT,  n. 
renunciation. 


A,  E 


,  I,  O,    U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  fr,  1?,  shoH ;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HftlR,  HER: 


RENOUNCING 
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KE-NoOnc'ING,  n.  The  act  of  disowning  or  re- 
linquishing. Sir  E.  Sandi/s. 

RfcN'O-VATE,  ».  a.  [L-  renoro,  rcnovfUuH;  re, 
again,  buck,  and  novo,  to  make  new;  novtia, 
new;  It.  rinnovare  \  ii\u  renocur ;  Vr.  renouve- 
ler.]  [l.  UKNUVATEU  ;  pp.  uknovatino,  ueno- 
vvTKii  ]  To  make  new  ;  to  restore  to  the  first 
state  ;  to  renew ;  to  revive  ;  to  reviviiy  ;  to  re- 
generate ;  to  resuscitate  ;  to  reproduce. 

8c.nn.Urv  <i.i«litiet,  n-iulting  froii.  the  oriler  wherein  the 
•ub.t»nec»f..rminK  a  conip-mnd  he  .itiiute  are  euMtiiniully 
d".tn.  "e.l  an.l  rf^v»te'l  *ceur.lii.«  to  the  chttu«ei  i.mde  mi 
thut  onli-r  by  motion!,  of  tlie  conipouent  iMirts.  J\tckci: 

Syn.  — Soo  Revive. 
RftN'(1-VAT-(:R,  ».    One  who  renovates. 


Foster. 


RfiN-p-VA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  renovatio  ;  It.  rinova- 
zione ;  Sp.  renovacion  ;  Fr.  renovation.]  The 
act  of  renovating,  or  the  state  of  being  reno- 
vated;  renewal ;  revivification;  regeneration. 

ReaoratioH,  the  other  article  in  the  text,  ncenis  to  mean  a 
more  particular  Icind  of  renewal,  namely,  of  the  inward  traine 
or  diipo«ition  of  the  man.  WaterlaiuU 

tRE-NoVgL,  r.  a.  [Fr.  renouveller.]  To  renew; 
to  renovate.  Chaucer. 

tRR-Nr)V'5Ii-ANCE,  n.    Renewal.  Chaucer. 

E^-NOVVN',  n.  [It.  rinomanza  ;  Sp.  renombre  ; 
Fr.  renom,  renoniim-e.']  Great  celebrity  ;  fame  ; 
great  reputation  ;  notoriety  ;  high  honor  ;  great 
eminence ;  glory  ;  distinction  ,  repute. 

Nor  envy  we 
Thy  great  renown,  nor  grudge  thy  victory.       Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Celebkitv,  Glory. 

RP-.\0VVN',  t?.  a.     [It.  rinomare  ;  Fr.  renomtner  ; 

—  from  L.  re,  again,  back,  and  nomen,  a  name.] 
H.  renowned;  pp.  renow.vino,  uenowned.] 
To  make  famous  ;  to  celebrate  ;  to  distinguish. 

Stern  tyrants,  whom  their  cruelties  renown.         Additon. 

Rg-NOV^NED'  (r?-ni>iind'),  a.  Famous  ;  celebrat- 
ed ;  eminent ;  highly  distinguished ;  illustrious. 

The  rest  were  long  to  tell,  though  far  renowned.       Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Famous. 

Rf-NovVN'gD-LY.arf.  With  celebrity;  with  fame. 

Rp-.NOVV.N'pR,  u.  One  who  gives  renown.  "His 
great  renowner."     [r.]  Chapman. 

Rg-N'OVVN'LpsS,  a.  Inglorious;  without  renown. 

RKN.S-.sp-LAER'ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  pyr- 
oxene, found  in  Northern  New  York,  of  various 
colors,  soft,  translucent,  and  of  a  fine  texture  ; 

—  wrought  in  a  lathe  into  inkstands  and  other 
objects.  Dana. 

RENT,  t.  &  p.  from  retid.    Tom  ;  lacerated. 

t  EftXT,  V.  a.  To  tear  ;  to  lacerate ;  to  rend.  "  To 
rent  .  .  .  her  clothes."  Chaucer. 

RfiNT,  n.  [From  rend.]  A  break  ;  a  breach  ;  a 
separation  ;  a  fissure  ;  a  laceration. 

From  Lyons  there  is  another  great  rent,  which  runs  across 
the  whole  country  in  almost  another  straight  line.     Addixon. 

t  RfiNT,  V.  n.    To  bluster  ;  to  rant.         Iludibras. 

r£NT,  »».  [It.  rendita  ;  Sp.  renta  ;  Fr.  rente  ;  — 
from  L.  reddo,  to  return ;  re,  again,  back,  and 
do,  to  give.  —  A.  S.  rod;  Dut.,  Ger.,  .Sr  Dan. 
rente;  \cc\.  renta;  Sw. renta, rt'lnti.  —  W.rhent.] 
A  certain  profit  in  money,  provisions,  chattels, 
or  labor,  issuing  out  of  lands  and  tenements  in 
return  for  the  use ;  income ;  revenwe.Blackstone. 
4^"  A  rent  Romewliat  resembles  an  annuity  ;  thoir 
difference  conMJstg  in  tlio  fact  that  the  former  issues 
out  of  lands,  and  tlie  latter  is  a  mere  personal  charge." 
BonBttr. 

RfiNT,  r.  o.   [Fr.  renter.]    [i.  rented  ;  pp.  rent- 

INO,  RRNTEn.] 

1.  To  hold  by  paying  rent ;  to  take  by  lease. 
"The  old  man  who  rents  it  [land]."       Addison. 

2.  To  let  to  a  tenant ;  to  lease.  Swift. 

RfiNT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  rented.    Johnson. 

RfiNT'.\^E,  n.  [Old  Fr.  rentage.]  Rent.  P.Fletcher. 

RENT'AL,  tt.     ["  Said  to  be  corrupted  from  rent- 

»'«^"J„  Burrill. 

1.  ( hug.  Law.)  A  roll  on  which  the  rents  of 
a  manor  are  registered  ;  a  rent-roll.    Whishaw. 

2.  Sum  paid  as  rent ;  aggregate  of  rent.  Snuirt. 
RfiNT-.\R-REAR',  n.  Unpaid  rent.  BUickstoue. 
RfiNT'-CIIAR^E,  n.     (LatP.)  A  rent  reserved  on 


covenant  or  clause  in  the  deed  of  conveyance, 
the  land  is  charged  with  a  distress  for  the  pay- 
ment of  it ;  —  also  called yee-^ar//*  rent.  BurriU. 

RfiNT'-DAV,  n.    The  day  for  paying  rent. 

UENT'^R,  n.    I.  One  who  holds  by  paying  rent; 

a  lessee  ;  a  tenant.  Locke. 

8.  One  who  rents  ;  a  lessor.  Craig. 

RfiNT'gR,  V.  a.    [Fr.  rentraire.]     [t.  hentbubu  ; 

pp.   UK.NTEUINO,  RKNTEREIJ.] 

1.  To  fine-draw ;  to  sew  together  so  that  the 
seam  is  scarcely  visible.  Ogiivie. 

2.  To  repair,  as  damaged  tapestry,  by  work- 
ing in  new  warp,  Wright. 

RfiNT' pU-tIR,  u.  One  who  renters ;  a  fine-drawer. 

Rl:JV'TIKR,n.    [Fr.]    A  fund-holder.       Clarke. 


RfiNT'-ROLL,  »». 
rental. 


An  account  or  roll  of  rents ;  a 
Boucier. 


RfiNT'-SfiCK,  n.  (Law.)  Barren  rent;  a  rent 
reserved  by  deed,  but  without  any  clause  of  dis- 
tress. Burrill. 

RfiNT'-SiiR-V|CE,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  Rent  reserved 
out  of  land  held  by  fealty  or  other  corporeal 

•  service  ;  —  so  called  frf'm  such  service  being  in- 
cident to  it.  BwtHI. 

RfiN'V-ENT,  a.  [L.  renuo,  renuens,  to  nod  back  ; 
re,  again,  back,  and  nuo,  to  nod.]  (Anat.)  Ap- 
plied to  two  muscles  which  8er\'e  to  throw  the 
head  back.  Smart. 

RE-NU'MgR-ATE,  V.  a.     To  recount.      Maunder. 

Rg-NUN-CJ-A'TION  (r?-nun-sli?-a'Bhun)  [r?-niSn- 
slie-a'shun,  W.  P.  J.  F.  -Ja.  ;  rS-nun-sha'shun, 
iS. ;  r?-niin-8f-a'8liun,  K.  C.  UV.  —  See  PuoNiN- 
ciATi()N],n.  \\j.  rentinciatio  ;  It.  rinunziazione ; 
Sp.  renunciacion ;  Fr.  renonciation.]  The  act 
of  renouncing,  disowning,  or  relinquishing;  ab- 
negation ;  recantation  ;  abjuration. 

UES-''  This  term  is  usually  employed  to  signify  the 
abdication  or  giving  up  of  one's  coui.try  at  the  time 
of  choosing  another."     Boucier. 

fRpN-VERSE',  r.  a.  [Ft.  rcnverser.]  To  reverse. 
"  Whose  shield  he  bears  renrersed."      Spender. 

RfN-VERSE',  a.  (Her.)  Reverse;  inverted;  hav- 
ing the  head  downwards.  Crabb. 

tRpN-VERSE'MpNT,  M.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  re- 
versing. Stukely. 

RE-OB-TAIN',  v.  a.  To  obtain  again.  Mir.  for  Mag 

RE-QB-TAIN'A-BLE,   o 
or  procured  again. 

RE-OC'CIT-PY,  V.  a.    To  occupy  anew, 

R5-5m'(;-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  /-/&>,  to  flow,  and  /iiVpoc,  a 
measure.]  (Elec.)  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  presence  and  measuring  the  force  of  elec- 
trical currents  ;  galvanometer  ;  galvanoscope  ; 
—  written  also  rheometer.  Lardner. 

RE-O'PEN  (r«-5'pn),  v.  a.  To  open  again.  Everett. 

RE-OP-POijE',  V.  a.    To  oppose  again.      Browne. 

RE-OR-dAiN',  v.  a.  [Fr.  reordonner.]  To  ordain 
again. 

They  did  not  pretend  to  rrnr'inin  those  that  had  been  or- 
dained'by  the  new  book  in  King  Edward's  time.  Buriirt. 

RE-OR'D^R,  v.  a.     To  order  again.  Daniel. 

RE-OR-Dl-N.\'TION,  n.     A  second  ordination. 

RE-6R-G.\N-I-7A'T10N,  n.  The  act  of  reorgan- 
izing, or  the  state  of  being  reorganized  ;  a  new 
organization.  Davis. 

RE-6r'GAN-IZE,  r.  a.  To  organize  anew;  to 
compose  or  arrange  again.  Scott. 

RE'O-TROPE,  n.  [Gr.  hto{,  a  current,  and  rpoiroj, 
a  turn,  rp/iru,  to  turn.]  {Elec.)  A  term  applied 
to  instruments  of  various  construction,  for  re- 
versing the  direction  of  an  electric  current ; 
commutator ;  —  written  also  rheotrope.  Lardner. 

RE- PA (;;'!- FY,  r.  a.     To  pacify  again.  Daniel. 

RE-PAcK',  v.  a.     To  pack  again.  Smith. 

RE-PAcK'fR,  n.    One  who  repacks.  Clarke. 

Rg-PAID',  t.  (S:  p.  from  repay.    Paid  anew. 

RE-PAI\T',  t'.  a.    To  paint  anew.  HeynoUU. 


That  may  be  obtained 
Sherwood. 

Wraxall. 


a  conveyance  of  land  in  fee-.simple,  or  granted    Rf-PAlR'  (r?-pkr'),  r.  a.      [L.  rmaro;  re,  again, 
out  of  lands  by  deed  ;  —  so  called  because,  by  a  I      back,  and  paro,  to  prepare  ;   It.  riparare  ;    Sp. 


reparar ;  Fr.  r/itarer.]     [».  kepaibbd  ;  pp.  BB 

I'Alltl.NU,  UKI'AIUKU.J 

1.  To  restore  or  make  good  after  injury,  di- 
lapidation, or  lohs ;  to  mend  ;  to  reht ;  to  retrieve. 

llcavru  soon  re/Hiirt  her  mural  breach.  MUlom. 

And  lu  re/tair  his  uuiiibera,  thus  iiii|jaircd.  JlilU  i. 

2.  To  make  amends  for  ;  to  redress. 

Let  thU  klsa 
/{r/Hiir  those  violent  harms  that  my  two  lUtcr* 
llave  III  thy  reverence  made.  Shot. 

3.  t  To  recover.     [A  I^itinism.]         Spmter. 
Syn.  — See  Recover,  Redress. 

Rp-PAlR'.  n.     Act  of  repairing,  or  state  of  being 
repaired  ;  restoration  after  injury,  dilapidation, 
or  loss;  reparation;  amends;  redress. 
These  roads,  that  ytt  the  Roman  hand  ass*rt, 
Ueyuud  the  weak  rrj-air  of  modern  lUI.  Thommm. 

R$-PAiR'  (r?-p4r'),  r.  ».     To  betake  one's  self; 
to  resort ;  to  go.  "  To  the  shades  repair."  Pope. 
Rf.-PAlR',  n.     [Fr.  repaire,  a  den,  a  lair.] 

1.  t  A  place  of  resort ;  an  abode ;  a  retreat. 

That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair.  SJint. 

2.  t  An  invitation.  British  Pastorals. 

3.  The  act  of  betaking  one's  self.  "  Their 
repair  to  their  houses."     [r.]  Clarendon. 

t  R(:-pAiR'A-BLE,  a.    Reparable.  Cotgrare. 

R5-pAiR'?R,  n.     One  who  repairs;  an  amender. 

tR?-PAlR'M(;NT,n.  Reparation  ;  repair.  Clarke.  ■ 

R5-PAND',  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  leaves  having  an 
uneven,  slightly  sinuous  margin.  Lindley. 

Rt;-PAN'DOl  S,  a.  [L.  rcpandus.]  Bent  upwards 
or  backwards.  Browne. 

REP'A-R A-BLE,  a.  [L.  reparabilis ;  Jt.riparabile ; 
Sp.  reparable ;  Fr.  riparuble.]  That  may  be  re^. 
paired;  retrievable.  Bp.  Taylor. 

REP'.A-RA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  be  repaired ; 
so  as  to  be  reparable.  Johnson. 

R£P-A-RA'TIQN.  n.  [L.  reparatio;  lU  ripara- 
ziotie ;  Sp.  reparacion  ;  Fr.  ri'paration.] 

1.  The  act  of  repairing,  or  the  state  of  being 
repaired;  restoration;  renewal;  repair.  "The 
rejKiration  of  the  highways."  Arbuthuot. 

2.  That  which  is  substituted  to  supply  waste 

I  saw  at  Verona  the  famous  amphitheatre  that,  with  a  fi>w 
modern  reparation*,  has  all  the  scuts  entire.  Addifon, 

3.  Recompense  or  restitution,  as  for  an  in- 
jury  or  loss  ;  indemnification  ;  amends.  Bacon. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  scandal  I  have  given  by  my  looae 
writings,  and  make  what  rejiaration  I  am  able.  Dmden. 

Syn.  —  See  Restoration. 

R5-pAr'A-T1VE,  a.  Tending  to  repair;  repair- 
ing ;  amending ;  restoring.  Bp.  Taylor- 

R5-PAr'A-tIvE,  n.  That  which  repairs,  amends, 
or  restores  ;  restorative.  Wvtton. 

t  Rg-PAR'R^L,  n.  A  change  of  apparel.  "  Send 
him  a  suit  of  riparreL"  Beau.  4f  Fl. 

r£p-AR-TEE',  n.  [Fr.  repartie,  an  answer ;  re- 
partir,  to  divide,  to  deal  out.]  A  smart  reply  ; 
a  witty  retort. 

a  man  renowned  for  rrparite 

Will  seldom  scruple  to  make  free 

AVith  friendship's  finest  (ieding.  CVi«7>er. 

Syn.  —  An  ansrer  is  given  to  a  question  ;  a  rrpif, 
to  an  objection  ;  a  rrparttr,  to  a  jocoxc  or  witty  ohwr- 
valion  ;  a  retort,  to  a  censure  or  re|>niarh.  A  prosier 
angrrr  ;  a  satisfarlory  rrplii ;  a  witty  repartee;  a  ■« 
verc  or  angry  retort.  —  See  Answer. 

RfiP-.\R-TEE',  r.  n.  To  make  smart  replies.  "To 
argue,  or  repartee."  Prior- 

RF.-P.^R-TI-MI-KJV'Td,n.  [Sp.]  A  partition  or 
distribution,  as  of  slaves  :  —  an  assessment  of 
taxes.  Velasquez. 

RE-P.AR-Tl"TION  (-tish'un),  «.  A  division  into 
smaller  parts  ;  a  second  partition.        Maunder. 

RE-pAss'  (12),  r.  a.  [Fr.  repasser.]  To  pass 
again  ;  to  pass  or  travel  back.  Burke. 

We  have  passed  and  now  repame<l  the  seat.         thydem, 

RE-P.-^SS',  r.  M.    To  pass,  go,  or  move  back. 

Five  girdles  hind  the  skies:  the  torrid  zona 

Glows  with  the  passing  and  repamiin/  sun.  Drpdtn. 

RE-P.^S'SA^E,  n.  Act  of  passing  back.  IlacklvyL 

R5-P.\ST',  n.     [Fr.  repas,  from  L.  re,  used  inten 
sively,  and  pastus,  food  ;  paseo,  pastus,  to  feed. 7 
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REPAST 


1.  Food ;  victuals. 

Go,  and  get  mc 
I  care  not  what,  so  it 

2.  The  act  of  taking  food  :  —  a  meal. 


Go,  and  get  mc  some  repast; 
I  care  not  wha^  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 


Shak. 


Keep  regular  houra  for  repast  and  sleep.  Arbutlmot. 

What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us.  Milton. 

t  Refreshment  by  sleep  ;  repose.  Spenser. 

To  feed ;  to  feast.  Shak. 


t  Re-P.\ST',  V.  a. 

R^-PXST',v.n.  To  take  food;  to  feast,  [r.]  Pope. 

tRj;-PAST'URE  (r9-pAst'yur)i  "•  Food;  enter- 
tainment. Shak. 

t  RE-pA'TRJ-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  repatrio,  repatria- 
turn,  to  return  to  one's  country  ;  re,  back,  and 
patria,  one's  country ;  Old  Fr.  repatrier.'\     To 


Return  or  restoration 
IVotton. 


restore  to  one's  own  home  or  country.  Coi^raye, 

t  RE-PA-TRl-A'TION,  n 

to  one's  country. 
RP-PAY',  v.  a.     [Fr.  repayer.l     [i.  repaid  ;  pp. 

REPAYING,  REPAID.] 

1.  To  pay  back  ;  to  refund ;  to  reimburse. 

To  repay  that  money  will  be  a  biti:\g  affliction.         Shak. 

2.  To  make  return  or  requital  for  ;  to  requite ; 
to  recompense  ;  to  remunerate  ;  to  compensate. 

I  have  fought  well  for  Persia,  and  repaid 

The  benefit  of  birth  with  honest  service.  Roioe. 

RE-PAY',  V.  a.    To  pay  again,  as  a  debt.    Clarki. 

RE-PAY'A-DLE,  a.    That  is  to  be  repaid.  Smart. 

RE-PAY'MP-VT,  n.     1.  Act  of  repaying.     Taylor. 
2.  That  which  is  rep.iid.  Arbuthnot. 

Syn.  —  See  Retribution. 

Hp-PEAL'  (re-pSl'),  v.  a.     [Fr.  rappeler,  to   call 
back,  from  L.  re,  back,  and  appello,  to  call.]    [t. 

REPEALED  ;  pp.   REPEALI.VG,  REPEALED.] 

1.  fTo  call  back  ;  to  recall. 

Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again.  Shak. 

2.  To  revoke,  as  a  law ;  to  abrogate  ;  to  annul. 

By  the  common  law,  when  a  statute  repeals  another,  and 
afterwards  the  repealing  statute  is  itself  repealed,  the  first  is 
revived.  Bouvier. 

Syn.  — See  Abolish,  Recall. 

Rf-PEAL',  n.     1.  t Recall,  as  from  exile.      Shak. 

2.  Act  of  repealing  ;  abrogation,  as  of  a  law ; 

revocation.  Davies. 

R5-PEAL-A-bIl'|-TY,  w.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  repealable  ;  repealableness.       CLirke. 

Rp-PEAL'A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  repealed.  Scott. 

Rg-PEAL'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being 
repealable;  repealability.  Wrir/ht. 

Rp-PEAL'pR,  n.     1.  One  who  repeals.         Burke. 

2.  An  advocate  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  of 

Ireland  with  England.  Daniel  O'Connell. 

Rp-PEAL'JNG,  p.  a.    That  repeals  or  abrogates  ; 
revoking;  annulling.  Bouvier. 

R5-PEAT'  (re-pSt'),  V.  a.     \i.  REPEATED  ;  pp.  RE- 

PEATI.NO,  REPEATED.] 

1.  To  do,  perform,  make,  or  utter  again ;  to 
iterate. 

He,  through  his  power, 
Creation  could  repeat.  Hilton. 

2.  To  recite  ;  to  rehearse  ;  to  recapitulate. 

I  can  repeat  whole  books  that  I  have  read,  and  poems  of 
Boms  selected  friends,  which  I  have  liked  to  charge  my  mem- 
ory with.  B.Jonson. 

3.  To  try  or  incur  again.  "  I  the  danger  will 
repeat."  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  and  recapitulate, 
all  imply  the  going  over  again  of  any  words  or  ac- 
tions. Wo  repeat  what  we  hear  spoken  by  another ; 
we  recite  and  rekear.te  events.  Repeat  words,  acts, 
&c.  ;  recite  a  lesson  or  poetry  ;  rehearse  a  tragedy  ;  re- 
capitulate  the  leading  heads  of  a  discourse  ;  recapitulate 
evidence.  Iterate  is  to  repeat ;  reiterate,  to  repeat  again 
and  again. 

R5-PEAT',  n.     1.  A  repetition.  Johnson. 

2,  (Mus.)  A  character  denoting  that  a  part  is 

to  be  repeated.  Brande. 

Rf-PEAT'fD,  p.  a.  Done,  made,  or  uttered  again ; 
iterated. 

R5-PEAT'5D-LY,  ad.  Over  and  over  again ;  again 
and  again.  Stephens. 

RJ-PEAT'gR,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
peats. Bp.  Taylor. 
2.  A  watch  that  strikes  the  hours,  by  pressing 
a  spring.  Johnson. 
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Rg-PEAT'ING,  p.  a.     That  repeats  ;  reiterating. 
Repeating  decimal,  {Math.)  a  decimal   in  wliicli  tlie 
same  hgures  occur  in  the  same  order,  at  successive 
and  equal  intervals.  Davies  ^  Peck. 

R5-PEAT'1NG-CIR'CLE,  n.  An  astronomical  in- 
strument by  which  the  errors  of  graduation  may 
be  diminished  in  any  degree,  by  repeating  the 
observation,  reading  it  otf  successively  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  graduated  limb,  and  taking 
the  mean  of  the  values  thus  found.         Hobiyn. 

t  REP-5-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  repedo,  to  step  back.] 
A  going  back ;  retrogression.  More. 

Rf-PEL',  V.  a.  [L.  repeUo  ;  re,  back,  arvA-pello,  to 
drive  ;  It.  repelLere;  Sp.  repeler.'\  \i.  repelled  ; 
pp.  REPELLING,  REPELLED.]  To  drive,  beat, 
or  force  back ;  to  repulse ;  to  resist ;  to  with- 
stand; to  parry ;  to  reject ;  to  refuse ;  to  rebuff. 

All  temptation  to  transgress  repe/.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Defend,  Refuse. 

Rg-PEL',  V.  n.     1.  To  act  with  force  in  opposition 

to  force  impressed.  Newtoti. 

2.  (Med.)  To  prevent  such  an  afflux  of  fluid 

to  a  part  as  would  raise  it  into  a  tumor.  Quincy. 


Rg-PEL'LfNCE,    ; 
Rtl-PEL'LgN-CY,  ) 


n.    The  act  of  repelling ;  re- 
pulsion. Bush. 


Rg-PEL'LgNT,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which, 
when  applied  to  a  tumefied  part,  disperses  the 
fluids  which  rendered  it  tumid.  Dunglison. 

Rg-PEL'L^NT,  a.  Driving  back;  having  power 
to  repel.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

Rf-PEL'L^R,  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  repels. 

R5-PEL'L(NG,  p.  a.  Driving  back ;  causing  re- 
pulsion ;  repellent. 

Rg-PENT',  V.  n.  [Fr.  repentir,  from  L.  pceniteo, 
to  make  repent,  pcenitet,  it  repents  me  ;  poenio. 
piinio,  to  punish  ;  poena  (Gr.  ttoiv/j),  punishment.] 

[i.   REPENTED  ;  pp.   REPENTING,  REPENTED.] 

1.  To  feel  pain  or  sorrow  on  account  of  some- 
thing one  has  done  or  left  undone  ;  to  feel  re- 
morse ;  to  be  penitent ;  to  be  sorry.       Dryden. 

Upon  any  deviation  from  virtue,  every  rational  creature 
80  deviating  should  condemn,  renounce,  and  be  sorry  for 
every  such  deviation  —  that  is,  repent  of  it.  bouth. 

2.  To  have  such  sorrow  for  sin  as  produces 
amendment  of  life.  "Nineveh  repented  at  the 
preaching  of  Jonas."  Matt.  xii.  41. 

Rf-PENT',  V.  a.  To  remember  with  sorrow ;  to 
be  penitent  for  ;  to  be  sorry  for.  "  I  will  .  .  .  re- 
petit  my  unlawful  solicitation."  Shak, 

4fg=-  It  was  formerly  used  impersonally,  and  with 
the  reciprocal  pronoun.  "  It  repentetk  me  that  man 
was  made."  Prior.  "  No  man  repented  him  of  his 
wickedness."    Jer.  viii.  6. 

RE'PfNT,  a.  [L.  repo,  repens,  to  creep.]  Creep- 
ing, as  a  reptile,  or  a  plant.        Brande.     Gray. 

R^-PENT'ANCE,  n.     [Fr.  repentance.] 

1.  The"  act  of  repenting  or  the  state  of  being 
penitent ;  sorrow  or  pain  for  something  done  or 
left  undone;  penitence;  contrition;  compunc- 
tion ;  remorse.  Law. 

2.  Sorrow  for  sin  such  as  produces  amend- 
ment or  newness  of  life. 

The  remorse  which  fssnci  in  reformation  Is  true  repent- 
ance. Dr.  Campbell. 

Rejienlance  is  a  change  of  mind,  or  a  conversion  from  sin 
to  God;  not  some  one  bare  act  of  change,  hut  a  lasting,  dura- 
ble state  of  new  life,  which  is  called  reeencration.  Hammond. 

Syn.  —  Repentance  is  a  general  term  implying  sor- 
row for  something  done,  especially  for  sin  ;  and  it 
supposes  a  change  of  conduct.  Penitence  and  contri- 
tion imply  sorrow  for  sin  from  a  religious  motive. 
Compunction  denotes  a  pricking  of  conscience;  and 
remorse,  a  more  severe  pricking  of  conscience,  caused 
by  enormous  crimes. 

R5-PENT'ANT,  a.     [Fr.  repentant.] 

1.  Sorrowful  for  what  has  been  done,  or  for 
what  has  been  left  undone  ;  penitent.  Bp.  Home. 

2.  Expressing  sorrow  for  past  conduct  or  for 
sin.     "  Repentant  tears."  Shak. 

R5-PfiNT'ANT,  n.  One  who  repents;  a  penitent. 
"  God  is  ready  to  forgive  the  repentant."  Light/ . 

t  R?-PENT'ANT-LY,  ad.  "With  repentance  ;  pen- 
itently.      '  "  Grafton. 

Rg-PENT'gR,  n.    One  who  repents.  Donne. 

Rf-PENT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  repents ; 
repentance.  Hos.  xi.  8. 


REPININGLY 

R^-PfiNT'ING-LY,  ad.  With  repentance;  re. 
pentantly.         '  Slierwood, 

R^-PENT'L^SS,  a.  Devoid  of  repentance.  OM/tow. 
RE-PEO'PLE  (tg-pG'pl),  V.  a.     To  people  anew. 

RE-PEO'PLJNG  (re-pe'pling),  n.  The  act  of  peo- 
pling anew.  //afc. 

RE-PjpR-CUSS',  V.  a.  [L.  repercittio,  repercussxts  ; 
re,  again,  back,  and  percutio,  to  strike  through 
and  through.]     To  beat  or  drive  back.     Bacon. 

RE-PgR-CUS'SION  (re-per-kush'un),  n.  [L.  reper- 
cussio;  It.  ripercussione ;  S]^.  repti-cusion ;  Fr. 
repercussion.] 

1.  The  act  of  beating  or  driving  back;  re- 
bound ;  reverberation. 

In  echoes  there  is  no  new  elision ,  but  a  repercwsion.   Bacun. 

2.  (Mus.)  Frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
sound.  Moore. 

3.  {Med.)  The  disappearance  of  a  tumor  or  a 
cutaneous  eruption  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
plication of  a  repellent.  Dunglison. 

RE-PgR-CUS'SIVE,  a.  [It.  ripercussivo  ;  Sp.  re 
percusivo ;  Fr.  rcperctissi/.] 

1.  That  drives  back  or  causes  reverberation. 

And  repercvssive  rocks  renewed  the  sound.       I'attimn. 

2.  Driven  back;  rebounding;  reverberating. 
"  The  repercussive  roar."  Thornton. 

3.  {Med.)  t  Repellent.  Bacon. 

t  RE-PfR-CUS'SJVE,  n.  {Med.)  A  repcllent.J5acon. 

t  REP-?R-Ti"TIOyS  (rep-er-tTsh'us),  a.  [L.  re- 
perio,  repertus,  to  find.]     Found.  liailey. 

REP'^R-TO-RY  [rep'er-tur-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  ii.  C.  )Vr.  Wb. ;  re-per'to-re,  E.  Bailey, 
Ash],  n.  [L.  repei-toritmi ;  rtperio,  repertus,  to 
find  ;  It.  (^  Sp.  repertorio  ;  Fr.  repertoire.]  A 
repository  in  which  things  are  arranged  so  as 
to  be  easily  found,  as  a  book,  an  index,  a  regis- 
ter, &c.;  a  treasury;  a  magazine.  Burke. 


The  abridgments  . 
lawyers. 


.  might  serve  for  repertories  to  learned 
Jlacoii. 


REP-^-TEND'j  n.  [L.  rcpeto,  repeteiidus,  to  re- 
peat.] {Arith.)  Inat  part  of  a  circulating  deci- 
mal which  is  continually  repeated.        Da.  <Sf  P, 

REP-5-TI"TI0N  (rep-e-tish'un),  n.  [h.  repetitio ; 
It.  Hpetiziooie  ;  Sp.  rcpeticion ;  Fr.  rfpi'tttivn.] 

1.  The  act  of  repeating,  or  the  state  of  being 
repeated ;  iteration.  Arbuthnot- 

2.  Recital ;  rehearsal.  Hooker.     Shak. 

3.  {Law.)  The  recovery  of  money  paid  under 
a  mistake  of  law.  Bun-ill. 

Principle  of  repetition,  (.^stron.)  an  in\  ention  ol 
Borda,  by  which,  in  measuring  the  angular  distance 
of  two  bodies,  the  error  of  graduation  may  lie  dimin- 
ished to  any  degree,  and  the  errors  of  observation,  i( 
sufficiently  numerous,  are  made  to  balance  and  de- 
stroy one  anotlier.  Hersehel.  —  See  Repeatino 
Circle. 

Syn. —  Repetition  and  iteration  commonly,  though 
not  always,  consist  of  the  same  words  ;  and  they  may 
be  sometimes  proper  ;  tautology  supposes  a  sameness 
of  words,  or  the  same  idea  in  different  words ;  and  it 
is  a  vicious  and  needless  repetition. 

REP-?-Ti"TION-AL   (rep-e  tish'un-sil),     ?rt.Con- 
(-tish'un-j-re),    )  tiiininc 


[r.]        Biblioth.  Bibl 


REP-?-TI"TIOi\-A-RY 
repetition ;  repetitious. 

REP-(;-Ti"TIOliS  (rep-e-tish'us),  a.  Using  or 
containing  repetition  ;  repetitional.    Anderson. 

Addison  is  apt  to  be  loose  and  repetitious.  iV'.  A.  liev. 

REP-5-TI"TIOUS-NESS,  n.     The  act  or  the  habit 

of  making  repetitions.  Bib.  Rcpcricry. 

REP'P-TJ-tIve,  a.  Containing  repetitions;  re- 
peating ;  repetitional.     [r.]      Andretcs  Norton 

REP 'F.-Tl-TOR,n.  [L.]  A  private  teacher  in 
a  German  university.  Gent.  Mag. 

R^-PiNE',  V.  n.  [re  and  pine.]  \i.  repined  ;  pp. 
REPiNi  G,  repined.]  To  vex  one's  self ;  to  be 
discontented;  to  fret;  to  murmur;  to  com- 
plain ;  —  followed  by  at  or  against  before  an 
object. 

Envy  will  grudge,  repining  at  his  weal.  (Tiaueer. 

The  fines  imposed  were  the  more  refined  againfthveanta 

they  were  assigned  to  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul  s  Churcn^^^ 

R5-PIN'5R,  n.    One  who  repines.  Bp.  Hall. 

Rg-PIN'ING,  n.    Act  of  one  who  repines.  Burnet. 

Rg-PIN'ING-LY,    ad.      In    a   repining    manner; 

with  repining  or  murmuring.  Bp.  HnU 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  0,  C,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  V.  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    H^IR,  HER; 
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Rg-l'LACE',  V.  a.    [Fr.  replaerr.']    [».  REPLACED  ; 

pp.  UKI'LACINO,  ItKl'LACKU.] 

1.  To  place  or  put  back  again ;  to  restore  to 
a  former  place ;  to  reinstate.  "  He  was  re- 
placed in  his  government."  Bacoti. 

The  bowli,  removed  fbr  fr»r. 
The  youthi  i-rpUiceil,  and  »oc>u  rt-stored  Iho  chciT.     Dryilen. 

2.\('rystallo(jraphy.)  To  take  the  place  of; 
to  be  exchanged  lor ;  to  be  substituted  for,  or 
instead  of. 

The  power  of  iiomorphouii  bodies  to  replace  each  other 
in  c<>m|»und»  wan  rfgarded  a»  u  law  of  nature.  Oraliwii. 

RK'PLACE,  c.  a.  To  put  in  a  new  place  ;  to  place 
or  locate  again  ;  to  place  anew. 

ilis  Hixls  put  thi-nmlvts  under  kU  protccUon  to  be  rf- 
placed  in  their  promised  Italy.  Vryiten. 

R(;-rL.\CE'MeNT,  n.  1.  Act  of  replacing.  Qu.  Rev. 

2.  (Crystallojraphy.)  A  taking  the  place  of; 
exchange  of  places  ;  substitution. 

Thii  capability  of  mutual  reiilucemeut ,  without  chanf^e  of 
(bnn.  ha«  been  traced  to  a  similarity  of  form  in  the  repliu-iiig 
•ub«tauce.  ^^'"• 

B(;-I*r.Ag'|NG, /).  a.    Taking  the  place  of.    Dana. 
Re-PLAg'|NG,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  replaces ; 

replacement.  bmart. 

RK-PLAIT',  r.  a.    To  plait  or  fold  again  ;  to  fold, 

as  one  part  many  times  over  another.     Drytlen. 
RKPLANT',  p.  a.  [Ft.replanter.'\  To  plant  anew. 
RE-PLA.\T'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  replanted. 
RE-PLAN-TA'TIO.\,  n.  The  act  of  planting  again. 

The  replantation  of  that  beautiful  image.         HaUuwell. 

RR-PLEAD',  V.  n.     To  plead  again.  Bouvier. 

RE-PLEAD'pR,  n.     {Law.)  A  second  pleading ;  a 

pleading  over  again.  Blackstone. 

Rf-PLIEN'jSH,  r.  a.  [Old  Fr.  repknir;  repleni, 
full,  replete,  from  L.  repleo,  to  fill ;  plenus,  full.] 

[».     REl'LEMSHBD  ;    pp.     KEI'LENISHINO,      RE- 
PLENISHED.] 

1.  To  supply  with  any  thing  in  plenty  or  abun- 
dance ;  to  fill ;  to  stock.  "  Multiply  and  replen- 
ish the  earth."  Gen.  i.  28. 

The  woods  repleaded  with  deer,  and  the  plains  with 
fowl.  Ifei/lin. 

2.  fTo  fulfil;  to  complete;  to  accomplish; 
to  finish;  to  consummate  ;  to  perfect.        Shnk. 

The  most  rejilenished  sweet  work  of  nature.  Sltuk. 

t  Rg-PLftN'lSH,  V.  n.    To  recover  former  fulness. 

The  humors  will  not  replenuh  so  soon.  Bacon. 

RP-PLEN'|SH-5R.  n.     One  who  replenishes. 

Rp-PLfiN'ISH-MENT,  w.  1.  The  act  of  replen- 
ishing. Ch.  Ob. 
2.  That  which  replenishes ;  a  supply.  Cowper. 

Rf-PIiETE',  a.  [L.  repletus ;  repleo,  to  fill  up  ; 
re,  again,  and  plco,to  fill ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  repleto  ;  Fr. 
replet.]  Filled  to  overflowing:  completely  full ; 
full.     "  Words  replete  with  guile."  Milton. 

Replete  with  clover-grass  and  foodful  shrub.        I'liilipn. 

R5-PLETE'NesS,  «•    Fulness  ;  repletion.    Scott. 
Rp-PLE'TION,  n.  [L.  repletio  ;  It.  replezione  ;  Sp. 
replccion ;  Fr.  r<-pl.-tion.'\ 

1.  The  state  of  being  replete,  or  completely 
full ;  exuberant  fulness ;  surfeit.  Bacon. 

The  stomach  should  never  be  filled  to  a  sense  of  uneasy 
replrtioa.  Dr.  UoUauil. 

2.  {Med.)  Superabundance  of  blood  in  the 
system  or  in  any  part  of  it ;  plethora.  Dunglison. 

ftP-PLE'T|VE,  a.  That  makes  replete;  replen- 
ishing ;  filling,     [r.]  Cotgrare. 

Rp-PLE'TlVErLY,  rtd.  So  as  to  be  filled.  "Not 
in  the  body  replcticely."       Sum.  of  Da  Bartas. 

Rp-PLfiV'l-A-BLE,  a.  [Law  L.  repleffiabiUs.] 
That  may  be  replevied.  Johnson. 

Rp-Pr,fcV'lN,  n.  [Law  L.  replnrinn,  from  Law 
Vi.replevir,  to  take  back  on  pledge.]  {Law.) 
A  personal  action  which  lies  to  recover  posses- 
sion of  goods  wrongfully  taken  :  —  anciently, 
hail.  Burrill. 

tor  Replertn  was  originally  the  peculiar  remedy  in 
caiM  of  wronuful  distress,  Imt  it  may  now  l)e  brouelit 
in  all  cases  of  unlawful  taking.  Tlio  word  is  said  to 
h«ye  originally  meant  a  redrUrtry  of  the  pledire,  or 
thing  taken  in  distrcHH,  to  the  owner,  upon  his  giving 
security  to  try  the  right  of  distress.  But  its  radical 
moaning  sooms  to  have  rather  been  n  redelivery  on 
■pled're  ;  and  this  fiup|M>sition  is  cnnftrmod  hy  its  an- 
cient 1130  in  the  sense  of  bail.     BurriU. 

Rp-PI.r:v'I.\,  r,  a.     To  replevy.  Hudibras. 

E(:-PI,fcv'l-SA-BLE, «.    Repleviable.    [r.]    Hale. 

R5-Pl.£v'Y,  v.  a.     [Law  L.  replegio,  replegiare; 
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Law  Fr.  rfplevir ;  re,  back,  and  plevir,  to  pledge ; 
plevi,  a  pledge.]  [».  kkpi.kviku; />p.  hkplevy- 
INO,  HKPLEViBU.j"  (Lutc.)  To  take  or  get  back 
on  a  writ  of  replevin,  as  goods  unlawfully  taken  : 
—  anciently,  to  bail.  Bouvier. 

Rf-PLEVY,  n.     {Law.)  Replevin.  Junius. 

REP'Ll-CA,  n.  [It.]  (Paint.)  A  copy  of  a  pic- 
ture taken  by  the  hand  of  the  same  master  that 
executed  the  original.  Fuirholt. 

RfiP'Ll-cANT.n.  One  who  makes  a  reply.  Ch.Ob. 

EfiP'H-CATE,  a.  [L.  repUco,  replicatus,  to  fold 
back  ;  re,  again,  back,  and  plico,  to  fold.]  {Bot.) 
Noting  leaves  in  vernation,  and  parts  of  the 
flower  in  estivation,  which  have  the  upper  part 
curved  back  and  applied  to  the  lower.    Linaley. 

r6p'L|-CATE,  n.    {Mus.)  A  repetition.   Bumey. 
R£P'L|-cAT-gU,  a.    Replicate.  Pennant. 

REP-H-CA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  replicatio ;  It.  i^  Sp.  re- 
plica;  Fr.  replique.  —  See  Reply.] 

1.  t  A  rolling  back  again ;  rebound  or  reper- 
cussion, as  of  sound  ;  reverberation.  Shak. 

2.  An  answer  ;  a  reply ;  a  response.  Broome. 

3.  (Laic.)  The  plaiutifl's  answer  to  the  de- 
fendant's plea.  Blackstone. 

i^r  To  the  replication  the  defendant  may  rejoin,  or 
put  in  an  answer  called  a  rejoinder,  upon  which  the 
defendant  may  rebut,  and  the  plaintitV  answer  him  by 
a  sur-rebuUer  ;  which  pleas,  replications,  gur-rejoin- 
ders,  rebutters,  and  sur-rebutters  answer  to  the  erce.p- 
tio,  replicatio,  duplicatio,  triplir.atio,  and  qaadruplicatio 
of  the  Roman  laws.     Blackstone. 

Rg-PLI'gR,  w.  One  who  replies  or  answers.  Bacon. 

RE'PLUM,  n.  [L.  replum,  a  door-case.l  {Hot.) 
The  persistent  frame  of  certain  pods,  as  of 
prickly  poppy  and  cress,  after  the  valves  fall 
away.  '  Gray. 

Rg-PLY'  (r?-pli'),  V.  n.  [L.  repKco,  to  fold  or  turn 
back,  to  make  a  replication  or  reply  in  law  ;  re, 
again,  back,  and  pUro,  to  fold  ;  It.  replicare  ;  Sp. 
replicnr;  Fr.  rvpliqiier.]  \i.  replied;  pp.  re- 
plying, replied.]  To  make  a  return  to  an 
answer ;  to  speak  or  write  in  answer  or  return 
to  something  written  or  spoken ;  to  respond;  to 
answer ;  to  rejoin. 

O  man.  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God?      Rom. iz. 20. 
Syn.  — See  Answer. 

Rg-PLY',  V.  a.    To  return  for  an  answer. 

The  tempter  stood,  nor  had  what  to  rejili/.  Milton. 

Eurydice  the  rocks  and  river-banks  replied.         Dryilen. 

R5-PL.Y',  «.     A  return  to  an  answer;  something 
said  or  written  in  answer  or  return  to  what  is 
said  or  written  by  another  ;  an  answer.     Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Repartee. 

RE-POL'JSH,  V.  a.  [Fr.  repolir.]   To  polish  again 

Rg-PONE',  V.  a.  [L.  repono.]  To  replace.  [Scot- 
land.] Jamieson. 

RP-PORT',  V.  a.  [L.  reporto,  to  bring  back  ;  re, 
back,  and  porto,  to  bring ;  It.  rapportare ;  Fr. 
rajyporterI\  \i.  reported  ;  pp.  reporting,  re- 
ported.] 

1.  To  bear  or  bring  back,  as  an  answer,  or  an 
account  of  something. 

2.  To  make  to  return  or  rebound,  as  sound  ; 
to  give  or  send  back  ;  to  reverberate,  [r.]  Donne. 

In  TIcinum  is  a  church,  with  windows  only  fWim  above, 
that  rcfwrleth  the  voice  thirteen  times,  if  you  stand  by  the 
close  end  wall  over  against  the  door.  Iliacon. 

3.  To  give  an  account  of;  to  relate  ;  to  tell. 

They  rc]>orted  his  po<Ml  deeds  before  me.        .VrA.  vL  l!i. 

4.  To  tell  or  relate  from  one  to  another ;  to 
spread  or  to  noise  by  popular  rumor.  Shak. 

It  is  reported  among  the  heathen,  and  Gashmu  saith  it, 
that  thou  and  the  Jews  think  to  rebel.  Seh.  vi.  G. 

6.  To  speak  of  or  mention,  as  to  character ; 
—  commonly  used  with  of. 

A  widow  well  reported  of  for  good  works.         1  Tim.  t.  10. 
We  be  slanderously  reported.  Rom.  iii,  18. 

6.  To  record  or  take  down  in  writing;  as, 
"  To  report  an  oration  or  a  speech." 

RP-PORT',  V.  n.  To  make  or  bring  in  a  report  or 
statement,  as  a  legislative  committee.        Craig. 

Rf-PORT',  n.  1.  An  account,  statement,  or  re- 
lation returned. 

From  Thetis  sent  as  spies  to  make  report.  Walter. 

2.  Rumor  ;  common  or  popular  fame. 

Speak  ye  of  restart,  or  did  ye  see 
Jnat  canae  of  dread,  that  makes  ye  doubt  so  acre?  Spnter. 
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8.  Repute ;  reputation.  "  Evil  report  and 
good  report."  2  Cttr.  vi.  8. 

Cornelius  was  of  good  reimtrt  among  Ihr  Jew*.     Acts  x.  'O. 

4.  Sound  ;   noise  ;   repercussion  ;  explosion ; 
discharge.  "  The  report  of  an  ordnance,    iioco/i. 
Tlie  buhing  billows  make  a  lung  report. 
And  beat  licr  sides.  Dryitat. 

6.  A  record,  account,  or  statement  in  writing 
of  a  speech,  oration,  &c. 

6.  (Law.)  An  account  or  relation  of  a  case 
judicially  argued  and  determined,  including  a 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  argu' 
nients  of  counsel,  and  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
expressing  the  reasons  for  tne  judgment  or  de- 
cision. BlackUone, 

^9>"The  reporU  of  judicial  derisioDS  now  consti- 
tute, both  in  Groat  Britain  and  the  United  State*,  ■ 
principal  and  most  authoritative  source  of  municipal 
law."     BurriU. 

7.  {Legislation.)  A  statement  made  by  a  le- 
gislative committee,  of  facts  into  which  they 
were  charged  to  inquire.  Bouvier. 

Rp-PORT'fR,  n.  1.  One  who  reports  or  gives  an 
account ;  a  relatcr.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  records  or  takes  down  in  writing 
the  words  of  a  speaker  or  orator.        Simtnonds. 

3.  (Lair.)  A  person  who  draws  up  a  report  or 
statement  of  cases  decided  by  a  court.  BlacfcJitone. 

tR?-PORT'ING-LY,  ad.    By  report  or  cwmmon 

fame.  Shak. 

EE-POR-TO'Rl-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  reporter,  [r.] 

The  reportorial  corps  of  a  newspaper.        A.  >'.  TYimme. 

R5-PO'SAL,  n.    1.  The  act  of  reposing.        Shak. 

2.  That  on  which  one  reposes.    "  His  chief 

pillow  and  reposal."  Burton. 

t  Re-PO'§ANCE  (r?-p8'z?n8),  n.  Reliance.  J.  HalL 

Rp-P('J!«E',  r.  a.  [L.  repono,  repositus,  to  place 
again,  to  lay  up ;  re,  again,  back,  nnd  pono,  to 

tilace ;  It.  riposare ;  Sp.  reposar ;  Fr.  reposer.^ 
i.  rei-osed  ;  pp.  reposing,  reposed.] 

1.  To  lay  or  place  up  ;  to  lodge ;  to  reposit. 

Pebbles,  reponed  in  those  clillii  among  the  earth.    H'oor/mirrf. 

2.  To  lay  or  place  at  rest ;  to  refresh  by  rest. 

After  the  toil  of  tmttle,  to  repoee 

Your  wearied  virtue.  MiHom. 

3.  To  put  or  place  with  security  or  confidence. 

I  rejioxe  upon  your  management  what  is  dearest  t«  roe  — 
my  fame.  Vrgdm. 

RP-P6f  E',  r.  n.  L  To  be  or  to  lie  at  rest ;  to  re- 
cline in  order  to  rest:  —  to  rest;  to  sleep. 

If  you  be  pleased,  retire  into  my  cell, 

Aiid  there  rr;<osr.  SMk. 

2.  To  rest  in  confidence  ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 
C^xm  whose  faith  and  honor  I  repoae.  S^aJk. 

Syn.— See  Sleep. 

Rp-P6§E',  n.  1.  Sleep;  rest;  quiet;  tiuietude; 
ease.  "  Good  night,  and  good  repose.'  t-hak 
2.  {F.  Arts.)  The  harmony  observed  when 
the  subject  is  not  divided  into  too  many  uncon- 
nected parts,  or  when  nothing  glares,  either  in 
the  shaoe,  light,  or  colorii  g.  Brande. 

Rf,-PO§'pD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  at  rest 
or  in  repose  ;  repose.  Tratu.  of  Boccalini. 

Rp-PO!y'|T  (r?-p5z'it),  r.  o.   [L.  rtpono,  rejiositus.] 

[i.    UEPO.SITED  ;  pp.    RLPOSITING,    RErt>SITi:D.J 

To  place,  as  for  safety  or  preservation ;  to  lay 
up  ;  to  lodge ;  to  deposit. 

others  rejxwit  tlieir  young  in  holes,  and  secure  themarlvea 
also  therein.  /*t*u«. 

RE-PO-Sl"TION  (r6-po-il8h'un),  »i.    [L.  rejositio.] 

1.  The  act  of  rcpositing,"as  riches.   Bp.  Halt. 

2.  The  act  of  replacing.  "  The  reposition  of 
the  luxated  shoulder."  Wistman. 

R5-P6§'l-TO-RY,  n.  [L.  repositorium ;  It.  ri- 
postiglio  ;'Sp.'  reposiforio]  .\  pbce  where  any 
thing  is  laid  up  or  reposited  for  safety  or  pres- 
ervation ;  a  depository.  I^xke. 

RE-POiJ-§ftSS'  (r8-po7.-r.«s'),  r.  a.  To  possess 
again.     *'  To  repossess  those  lands."  Shak. 

RE-PO^?feS'SIQ.V  (re-iMiz-zCsh'iin),  n.  A  "cw  or 
second  possession.  Balngh. 

RE-POUR',  r.  a.    To  pour  anew.      Mir.  for  Mag. 

REP-Rp-HfcNn',  r.  a.  [L.  rrprehendo  ;  re,  again, 
back,  and  prehcmlo,  to  seize ;  It.  riprcnderr  ;  Sp. 
reprender  ;  Fr.  repretidre.\    [i.  reprehended  ; 

pp.  BEPREHENDIXO,  KBPRKHEKDED.] 
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REPROBATE 


1.  To  reprove  ;  to  chide  ;  to  reproach  ;  to  re- 
buke ;  to  reprimand ;  to  censure  ;  to  blame. 

Pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee.  Sliak. 

2.  t  To  find  fault  with,  as  a  thing.  "  This 
color  will  be  reprehended."  Bacon. 

3.  To  accuse  or  charge  with,  as  a  fault ;  — 
followed  by  of  before  the  object. 

Aristippiis,  being  reprehended  of  luxury.  Bacon. 

RfiP-RP-HEXD'^lR,  n.     One  who  reprehends. 
REP-Rg-HE.V'ai-BLE,  a.      [L.   reprehensibilis  ;  It. 

ripreiiiibile ;  Sp.  reprensible  ;  Fr.  reprehensible.^ 

Deserving  reprehension  ;   blamable  ;  culpable  ; 

censurable  ;  reprovable.  Horsley. 

REP-RP-HEN'S!-BLE-NESS,    n.        Blamableness ; 

culpableness ;  reprovableness.  Bailey. 

REP-Re-HEX'SI-BLiY,  ad.      In     a    reprehensible 

manner;  blaiiaably;  culpably.  Johnson. 

REP-Rg-HEiV'SION  (r6p-re-hSn'shun),  n.     [L.  7-ep- 
rehemio ;  It.  riprenuonc ;  Sp.   reprensioa ;  Fr. 
r^prphcnnion.']     Open    blame    or    censure ;    re- 
proof; reprimand;  rebuke;  reproach.     Bacon. 
Syn.  — See  Correction,  Reproof. 

REP-Rg-HftN'SIVE,  a.  [Fr.  reprehensif.]  Con- 
taining reproof ;  reprehensory.  South. 

REP-Re-HEiV'SIVE-LV,  ad.     "With  reprehension. 

REP-Rg-riEN'SO-RY,  a.  Containing  reproof;  rep- 
rehensive ;  censorious.  Johnson. 

REP-Rp-§ENT',  V.  a.  [L.  reprasento  ;  re,  again, 
and  preeiento,  to  place  before,  to  present ;  pr(e- 
sens,  present ;  It.  rappresentare  ;  Sp.  represen- 
tar  ;  Fr.  representer.]     [«'.   kepkesented  ;  pp. 

]iEPR';SENTINa,  REPllE.SEXTED.] 

1.  To  exhibit  by  likeness  or  resemblance. 

Before  him  burn 
Seven  lamps,  as  in  a  zodiac  representing 
The  heavenly  flres.  Milton. 

2.  To  set  forth  or  exhibit  in  words  ;  to  show 
by  argument,  statement,  or  narration ;  to  de- 
scribe ;  to  portray  ;  to  depict ;  to  delineate. 

This  bank  Is  thousrht  the  greatest  load  on  the  Genoese,  and 
the  managers  of  it  have  been  represented  as  a  second  Itind  of 
senate.  Addison. 

3.  To  show  or  exhibit  dramitically.  "  The 
tragedy  was  re/7rese«^ec?  very  skilfully."  Johnson, 

4.  To  fill  or  supply  the  place  of;  to  stand  for 
vicariously  ;  to  act  as  a  substitute  for.  "  The 
Parliament  represents  the  people."         Johnson. 

A  plenipotentiary  represents  the  sovereign  or  the  state 
vhich  delegates  him  at  a  foreign  court.  Brande. 

REP-R5-§ENT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  represent- 
ed. Coleridge. 
t  REP-Rg-^ENT'ANCE,  n.  Representation. Dowwe. 

REP-R5-§ENT'ANT,  a.  [It.  rappresentante.']  Rep- 
resenting ;  having  vicarious  power.        Latham. 

fREP-Rp-iJENT'ANT,  w.  [Fr.  7-epresentant.']  A 
representative.  Wotton. 

REP-Rp-^p.V-TA'TIOM,  n.  [L.  rcpreescntatio  ;  It. 
rappresentazione ;  Sp.  representacion  ;  Fr.  repri- 
sentiiion.] 

1.  The  act  of  representing,   or  the  state  of 
.  being  represented ;  delineation  ;  show. 

2.  That  which  represents  or  exhibits;  like- 
ness ;  semblance ;  image  ;  model. 

If  images  are  worshipped,  it  must  be  as  gods, ...  or  as 
representations  of  God.  Stillinafleet, 

3.  Description  or  exhibition  in  words.  "  The 
representation  of  the  present  peril."        Brande. 

4.  The  act  of  representing,  or  supplying  the 
pi  ice  of,  others,  as  in  a  legislative  body.  Burke. 

5.  A  body  of  representatives.  Wright. 

6.  Public  exhibition ;  a  spectacle.        Rijmer. 
Syn.  —  See  Model.,  Show. 

RfiP-RE-§PiV-TA'T10N-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  implying  representation  ;  representative. 

An  hereditary,  associated,  represent  at  io  nary  system.    Younij. 
R£P-Re-§ENT'A-TIVE,  a.       [Fr.   reprpsentatif.] 

1.  Representing  something;  exhibiting  a  si- 
militude ;  symbolical ;  figurative. 

They  . . .  own  the  legal  sacrifices,  though  representative, 
to  be  proper  and  real.  Att-erhury, 

2.  Bearing  the  character  or  the  power  of  an- 
other ;  supplying  the  place  of  another.  "  A 
body  representative  of  the  people."  Swift. 

REP-Rp-iJENT'A-TlVE,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  represents  or  exhibits  ;  a  likeness. 

A  statue  of  Rumor  whispering  an  idiot  in  the  car,  who  was 
the  representative  of  credulity.  Addison. 


2.  One  who  represents,  or  supplies  the  place 
of  another  or  others  ;  a  substitute  ;  a  deputy. 

A  rejiresentativK  of  a  deceased  person  ...  is  one  wlio  is  ex- 
ecutor or  administrator  of  the  jieibou  described.         Jiouvitr. 

3.  A  member  of  a  legislative  body.  Blackstone. 

4.  A  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  a  legis- 
lative body,  commonly  called  t/ie  House  of  licp- 
resentatites.     [U.  8.]  Bouvier, 

Syn.  —  Representatire,  delegate,  and  deputy,  all  de- 
iiotu  persons  or  otiicers  clioseii  to  act  for  otliers  in  some 
political  or  legislative  body.  Delegate  is  also  used  for 
a  person  sent  to  an  ecclesiastical  body.  A  represeat- 
ative  to  Congress  ;  a  delegate  to  a  legislative  body  or  to 
an  ecclesiastical  council  ;  a  deputy  to  a  public  assem- 
bly ;  a  commercial  agent. 

REP-R?-§ENT'A-TiVE-LY,  ad.  By  representa- 
tion ;  vicariously.  Barroio. 

REP-R5-§ENT'A-TJVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  representative.  Spectator. 

REP-R?-§ENT'jpR,  n.  One  who  represents;  a 
representative.  Browne. 

REP-R?-§ENT'M5NT,  w.  Representation. Tayfo;-. 

Rg-PRESS',  V.  a.  [L.  rcprimo,  reprcssus ;  re, 
again,  back,  and  premo,  to  press  ;  It.  reprimere ; 
Sp.  reprimir ;  Fr.  rrprime7\'\  [i.  repressed  ; 
pp.  repressing,  repressed.] 

1.  To  press  or  force  back ;  to  restrain  ;  to  check. 

Such  kings 
Favor  the  innocent,  repress  the  bold.  Waller. 

2.  To  put  down  ;  to  suppress  ;  to  subdue ;  to 
quell ;  to  crush  :  —  to  calm ;  to  quiet ;  to  ap- 
pease. 

Some  .  . .  endeavored  to  set  up  the  sedition  again,  but  they 
were  speedily  rejiresscit.  Jlayivard. 

Syn.— See  Appease,  Restrain. 

R5-PRE&S'5R,  n.    One  who  represses.  Shericood. 

R^-PRES'SION  (re-presh'un),  n.  [It.  ripressione ; 
Sp.  rcpresion  ;  Fr.  rtpression.']  The  act  of  re- 
pressing or  subduing  ;  suppression.        Burnet. 

Rg-PRES'SIVE,  a.  Having  power  or  tendency  to 
repress  ;  repressing.  Horsley. 

Re-PRES'S{VE-LY,  ad.    By  repression.       Allen. 

t  R^-PRIEV'AL,  n.    Reprieve.  Overbury. 

R^-PRI-EVE'  (re-prgv'),  v.  a.  [Fr.  reprefidre,  re- 
pris,  to  take  back,  from  L.  reprehendo.  —  See 
Reprehend.]  [i.  reprieved  ;  pp.  repriev- 
ing, reprieved.] 

1.  To  respite  after  sentence  of  death. 

Having  been  condemned  for  his  part  in  the  late  rebellion, 
his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  reprieve  him.  Addison, 

2.  To  grant  a  respite  to  from  any  evil. 

Company,  though  it  may  reprieve  a  man  from  his  melan- 
choly, yet  cannot  secure  him  from  his  conscience.         South. 

R!lp-PRIEVE' (re-prev'),  ?i.  1.  A  suspension,  for  a 
certain  time,  of  the  execution  of  a  sentence  of 
death  on  a  criminal.  Shak. 

'    The  morning  Sir  John  llothnm  was  to  die,  a  renriere  was 
sent  to  suspend  tlie  execution  for  three  days.  Clarendon. 

2.  Respite  from  any  evil.  Denham. 

Syn. —  Reprieve  and  respite  both  imply  a  release 
from  some  burden  or  trouble.  A  criminal  gains  from 
the  government  a  repriecc  from  punishment.  A  res- 
pite from  toil  or  suffering  may  come  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

REP-RI-mAnD',  v.  a.  [Fr.  reprimander,  from  L.  re- 

Iirehendo,  to  reprehend,  or  rcprimo,  to  repress.] 
i.  reprimanded;  pp.  reprimanding,  rep- 
rimanded.] To  reprove;  to  chide;  to  repre- 
hend ;  to  rebuke  ;  to  censure  ;  to  admonish. 

Germanicus  was  severely  reprimnnded  by  Tiberius  for 
travelling  into  Kgypt  without  his  permission.  Arbutlmot. 

Syn. —  See  Admonish. 

REP'RI-mAnD,  n.     [Fr.  rrprimande.'] 

1.  Reproof;  reprehension  ;  rebuke;  censure; 
blame :  admonition.  Addison. 

2.  Censure  pronounced  by  a  public  officer 
against  an  offender.  Bouvier. 

Syn.  — See  Admonition,  Reproof. 

RE-PrInt',  v.  a.  [i.  reprinted  ;  pp.  reprint- 
ing, reprinted.]  To  print  again  or  anew ;  to 
make  a  new  impression  of.  South. 

RE'PRINT,  n.  A  reimpression  or  new  edition,  as 
of  a  book  ; — often  restricted  to  the  republica- 
tion in  one  country  of  a  work  originally  printed 
in  another.  Todd.    Scott. 

Rg-PRI'^AL,  n.  [It.  rappresanlia,  ripresaglia; 
Sp.  represaUa  ;  Fr.  represaille.} 


1.  {Law.)  The  retaking  or  repossessing  one's 
self  of  that  which  has  been  unjustly  taken  bv 
another  ;  recaption  :  —  a  taking  of  one  thiisg  in 
satisfaction  for  another :  —  the  capture  or  seiz- 
ure by  one  nation  of  property  belonging  to  an- 
other, by  way  of  retaliation  or  indeumification 
for  robbery  or  injury  committed  by  the  latter  on 
the  former.  Blackkone.   Buriill. 

j^g-  Aeprisals  are  made  either  by  embargo,  in  wliich 
case  it  is  the  act  of  the  state,  or  by  letters  of  niarniio 
and  reprisal,  in  which  case  it  is  the  act  of  the  citizen 
authorized  by  the  government.  The  property  Mixed 
in  making  reprisals,  is  preserved  while  there  is  iiriy 
hope  of  obtaining  satisfaction  or  justice  ;  as  soon  as 
that  hope  disappears,  it  is  confiscated,  and  then  the 
reprisal  is  complete.     Boudier. 

2.  Something  seized  or  done  by  way  of  retal- 
iation for  wrong  or  injury ;  retaliation.    Dorset. 

Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.    See  LETTER,  and 
Marque. 
Syn.  —  See  Retaliation. 

R?-PRI^E',  n.     [It.  ripresa ;  Fr.  reprise.] 

1.  t  A  taking  or  seizure  by  way  of  retaliation  ; 
reprisal.         _  Dryden. 

2.  Deductions  or  payments  out  of  the  value 
of  lands,  as  rent-charges,  annuities,  &c.  Brande, 

t  Rt;-PRI§E',  V.  a.  [Fr.  reprendre,  rcpris,  from  L. 
reprehendo-l 

1.  To  take  back  ;  to  recover.  Howell, 

2.  To  recompense  ;  to  repay.  Grant. 

RE-PRIZE',  V.  a.     To  prize  anew.  Burke. 

R^-PROACH'  (re-proch'),  v.  a.  [It.  rimprorerare, 
rimprocciare ;  Sp.  reprochar ;  Fr.  riprochcr,  — . 
From  Fr.  proche  (L.  proximns),  near.  Skinner. 
— From  L.  7-cprobo,  to  reprove.  Duchat.]  [i.  re- 
proached ;  pp.  reproaching,  reproached.] 
To  charge  with  any  thing  shameful  or  dishon- 
orable ;  to  accuse  ;  to  censure ;  to  blame ;  to 
upbraid;  to  condemn;  to  reprove;  to  discredit; 
to  disparage  ;  to  revile  ;  to  vilify. 
My  heart  shall  not  re]>ronch  me  so  long  as  I  live.  Jbfi xxvii.fi. 

Syn. —  See  Discredit,  Disparage,  Revile. 

Rg-PROACH'  (re-proch'),  n.     [Fr.  rcproc/ie.] 

1.  The  act  of  reproaching;  censure  ;  reproof; 
upbraiding ;  condemnation  ;  blame. 

A  man's  first  care  should  he  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  his 
own  licart;  his  next,  to  escape  the  censures  of  tlie  world. 

AddinOH. 

2.  Infamy  ;  shame  ;  disgrace  ;  obloquy  ;  op- 
probrium. "  Give  not  thine  heritage  to  re^ 
proach,"  Joel  ii.  17. 

3.  That  which  causes  shame  or  disgrace  ;  an 
object  of  censure  or  contempt. 

We  are  become  a  reproach  to  our  neighbors.    Fs.  Ixxix.  4. 

Syn.  —  Reproach,  obloquy,  gind  contumely,  all  imply 
contemptuous  or  angry  treatment.  Reproach  and  ob- 
loquy are  either  deserved  or  undeserved  ;  contumely  is 
undeserved.  Base  conduct  is  a  ground  of  reproach 
and  shame  ;  it  exposes  the  offender  to  obloquy  and 
censure,  and,  if  very  base,  oven  to  infamy.  Foul  re- 
proach ;  deserved  obloquy,  opprobrium,  or  eensure  j 
abusive  but  undeserved  contumely. 

RJf^-PROACH'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  reprochable.'] 

1.  Worthy  of  reproach;  censurable.  Johnson. 

2.  f  Expressing  reproach;  reproachful.  Elyct. 

Rf.-PROACH'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing reproacliable.  Bailey. 

Rp-PROACH'5R,  n.  One  who  reproaches.  Browne. 

R^-PROACH'FUL,  a.  1.  Containing  or  express- 
ing reproach  ;  upbraiding ;  opprobrious  :  abu- 
sive ;   scurrilous.     "  Reproachful  words.'  Shnk. 

2.  Bringing  reproach  or  censure  ;  shameful ; 
vile.     ''  Ai-eproachfullife."  Milion. 

Syn.  —  Reproachful  language  may  sometimes  be 
properly  used  as  applied  to  persons  guilty  of  gross  of- 
fences ;  but  scurrilous,  abusive,  or  insolent  language  is 
always  improper. 

RP-PROACH'FUL-LY,   ad.        1.  With  reproach; 
upbraidingly  ;    opprobriously.      "  To  speak  re- 
proachfully." 1  Tim.  V.  14 
2.  Shamefully;   disgracefully.  Johnson. 

R5-PROACfrFl)L-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
reproachful.  Scott. 

REP'RO-BATE,  a.  1.  Not  enduring  proof  or  trial, 
found  to  be  adulterated  when  subjected  to 
proof;  base;  rejected;  discarded;  reprobated. 
"  Reprobate  silver."  Jer.  vi.  30. 

2.  Lost  to  virtue  or  grace ;  abandoned ;  de- 
praved.    "  A  reprobate  mind."  iJowj.  i.  28. 
Syn.  —  See  Abandoned. 
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Rftr'RO-BATE,  M.  One  lost  to  virtue  or  grace; 
one  abandoned  to  wickedness  or  sin  ;  an  abiin- 
doncd  or  depraved  wretch;  a  villain.  Dp.  Taylor. 

A  i-riiiv'iatf,  a  villain,  a  traitor  to  th«  Icing,  and  the  iiio>t 
unworthy  nwn  that  ever  lived.  Jtuleiyh. 

Rp.l''KO-H/\TE,  V.  a.  fL.  reprobo,  reprobatm;  re, 
again,  back,  and  proho,  to  prove  ;  It.  reprubure; 
Sp.  ri'prob.ir.]     [i.  rki'Uohatkd  ;  pp.  Kiii'HO- 

UATINCl,  UEPKOHATKl).] 

1.  To  disapprove;  to  disallow;  to  rijAt;  to 
discard ;  to  condemn  ;  to  censure. 

Such  an  answer  as  this  is  reiirobatcd  and  disallowed  of  in 
law.  AyliJIe. 

2.  To  abandon  to  hppeless  ruin  or  destruction. 

Who,  cither  witliout  respect  to  any  do^rcc  of  uniendnicnt, 
is  supposed  to  Iw  elected  to  eternal  bliss,  or,  without  respect 
to  sin.  to  be  irreversibly  reprobated.  llainmiiiul. 

ftfeP'UQ-B.^TK-Npss,  n.  The  state  of  being  rep- 
robate ;  wickedness  ;  depravity.  Bailey. 

b£p'RQ-B.\T-PR,  n.   One  who  reprobates.  Noble. 
RfiP-RQ-B.^'TIQN,  n.      [L.  reprobatio ;  It.  repro- 
bazione ;  Sp.  7-eprobacion  ;  Fr.  ri'j/robatio7i.] 

1.  The  act  of  reprobating  or  the  state  of  being 
reprobated ;  condemnation  ;  censure. 

Set  a  brand  of  repi-obaUon  on  clipped  poetry  and  coin. 

Dryden. 

2.  (Theol.)  The  act  of  consigning,  or  the  state 
of  bemg  consigned,  by  the  absolute  and  free  act 
of  God  to  eternal  punishment;  —  opposed  to 
election.  Hammond.     Buck.     Eden. 

R£P-R0-BA'TION-pR,  n.  One  who  holds  to  rep- 
robation of  the  non-elect.  Soiith. 

EfeP'RQ-B.\-TlVE,     )a.     That  reprobates ;  con- 
REP'RO-BA-TO-RY,  '  denmiug  in  strong  terms; 
criminatory,     [i:.]  Maunder. 

RE-PRO-DUCE',  V.  a.    To  produce  again  or  anew. 
RE-PRO-UiJQ'gR,  n.     One  who  produces  anew. 

RE-PRO-DUC'TIQN,  n.  [It.  riproduzione  ;  Sp.  re- 
produc-ion ;  Fr.  reproaucti^)n.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  power  of  producing  anew. 

2.  That  which  is  reproduced.  Sinai-t. 

3.  Generation.  Duitylis'^n 

RE-PRO-Dfrc'TIVE,     ;  „.    That  reproduces  ;  re- 

RE-PRQ-dOc'TO-RY,  )  producing,  or   pertaining 

to  reproduction.  Lyell. 

RE-PRQ-MOL'GATE,  v.  a.  To  promulgate  again  ; 
to  republish.  Clarke. 

RE-PROM-UL-GA'TION,  n.  A  second  promulga- 
tion. '  Ec.  Rev. 

RP-PR66f',  w.  1.  Blame  to  the  face  ;  reprehen- 
sion ;  rebuke ;  censure  ;  reprimand.  Shak. 

Those  best  can  bear  reproof  who  merit  praise.  l'oi>e. 

2.  t  Confutation  ;  disproof.  S7iak. 
Syn.  —  Reproof,  reprehension,  rebuke,  and  repri- 
mand, are  all  expressive  of  disapprohation  of  soiiie- 
tliin);  that  has  been  done,  and  are  personal,  bcmg 
adlressed  to  individuals  inferior  in  age  or  station. 
Censure  has  less  of  personality,  as  a  public  man  or  a 
public  body,  or  their  acts,  may  be  censured  by  indi- 
viduals or  in  the  newspapers.  A  reproof  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  parent  to  liis  child,  by  a  master  to  his  ser- 
vant. Rebuke  is  a  stronger  term  than  reproof,  and  is 
administered  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  tlie  of- 
fence. Reprehension  is  a  more  general  term  than  re- 
froof,  and  persons  of  all  ages  and  stations  are  liable  to 
It.  Reprimand  is  an  oflicial  act,  and  is  administered 
10  a  subordinate  by  one  who  is  invested  with  author- 
ity. Remonstrance  and  expostulation  are  more  argu- 
mentative tlian  the  other  words,  and  imply  an  attempt 
to  dissuade  the  object  from  some  action  or  proceeding. 
A  remon-itrance  is  commonly  addressed  to  a  superior 
or  lo  a  public  body  ;  an  expostulation,  to  an  equal  or 
inferior,  [t  may  be  said,  "  His  conduct  deserves  cen- 
sure ;  for  he  acted  as  he  did  in  spite  of  tlio  remon- 
strances,or  erpostttlations)  of  his  friends." See  Ad- 
monition, Animadversion,  Reprehension. 
Rp-PRdv'A-BLE,  a.  Deserving  reproof;  blama- 
ble;  censurable;  reprehensible.        Bp.  Taylor. 

R5-Pr6v'A-BLE-N£sS,  n.    The  state  of  being  re- 
provable.  Dr.  Allen. 
Rp  PROV'A-BLY,  ad.     In  a  reprovable  manner. 

RE  Pr6v'AL,  n.  The  act  of  reproving;  reproof; 
admonition.  Gent.  May. 

R5-Pr6vE',  v.  a.  PL.  reprobo,  to  reject,  to  con- 
demn ;  re,  again,  back,  nnd probo,  to  prove;  It. 
rimproverare  ;  Sp.  reprobnr  ;  Fr.  r('prourer.\  [t. 

REPROVED  ;  pp.  HEPHOVIXO,  REPROVED.] 

l._To  condemn  ;  to  blame  ;  to  reprehend  ;  to 
reprimand ;  to  chide  ;  to  censure  ;  to  rebuke. 

n«  that  rrjirorelh  a  scornei  gettcth  .  . .  shiiine.       Prov.  Ix.  7. 


2.  tTo  diaprove  ;  to  refute  ;  to  confute. 

Itrprorc  my  alle);aliuu,  if  you  can.  Shak. 

To  reprove  of,  to  blame  or  curmuru  for.  "  To  re/n-oee 

one  of  laziness."  Carea. 

Syn.  — «ec  Admonish. 

Rp-PROV'tIR, /I.    One  who  reproves.  Locke. 

up-PR6v'|NG-Ly,  ad.     In  a  reproving  manner. 

RE-PKOne',  t7.  a. '  To  prune  again.  Evelyn. 

r6p'-sIL-V?R,  n.  Formerly,  in  England,  raone^ 
paid  by  servile  tenants  to  their  lords,  to  be  quit 
of  the  service  of  reaping  his  grain.  Smart. 

RfiP-TA'TIQN,  M.  [L.  reptatio  ;  repto,  to  creep; 
Fr.  reptation.]  The  act  of  creeping  or  crawling, 
as  a  serpent.  Brantk. 

RfiP'TILE  [rSp'tll,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  \Vr.; 

rfip'tll,  Ja.  t/'.],  n. 

1.  (/.o'l.)  A  cold-blooded  vertebrate  animal 
which  moves  on  its  belly,  or  by  means  of  short 
legs. — See  Animal.  Brande. 

as- The  reptiles  constitute  the  order  ReptUia  of 
Cuvier,  and  embrace  the  creatures  usually  known  as 
crocodiles,  lizards,  turtles,  tortoises,  frogs,  toads,  and 
serpents.    Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  One  who  resembles  a  creeping  animal ;  a 
mean,  grovelling,  sordid  wretch.        YVarburton. 

REP'TJLE,  a.  [L.  reptilis;  repto,  repo,  to  cxsiyfl ; 
It.  rettile  ;  Sp.  reptil ;  Fr.  reptile.'\ 

1.  Moving  on  the  belly,  or  with  small  legs ; 
creeping;  crawling.  Thomson. 

2.  Grovelling  ;  mean  ;  vile.  Burke. 

REP-TIL' 1-4,  n.pl.  (Zool.)  The  third  class  of 
vertebrate  animals  in  Cuvier's  classification; 
reptiles.  —  See  Animal,  and  Rei'tile. 

REP-TIL'l-AN,  a.  Relating  to  the  Reptilia,  or 
reptiles.  Silliman. 

Rf-PUB'LIC,  n.  [L.  respublica;  res,  a  thing,  an 
affair,  and  pidilicus,  publica,  public ;  It.  repub- 
blica ;  Sp.  republica ;  Fr.  r'-publiqtie.] 

1.  That  form  of  government  or  of  a  state,  in 
which  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  peo- 
ple, or  in  representatives  elected  by  the  people ; 
a  commonwealth  ;  a  democracy. 

US'  A  republic  may  be  either  a  democracy  or  an 
aristocracy.  In  the  former,  the  supremo  power  is 
vested  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  or  in  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  the  people  ;  in  tlie  latter,  it  is 
vested  in  a  nobility,  or  a  privileged  class  of  compar- 
atively a  small  number  of  per:Jons.     Brande. 

2.  The  common  interest ;  the  public,     [b.] 

And  life,  state,  clory,  all  thcj'  gain. 

Count  the  /•e;/i(i/(c's,  not  their  own.  B.  Jonson. 

Republic  of  letters,  the  whole  body  of  people  who 
apply  themselves  to  study  and  learning,  or  to  litera- 
ture and  science. 

Syn.  —  III  a  well -constituted  republic  tho  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  representatives  chosen  by  the 
people,  as  in  the  United  States ;  in  a  democracy,  by  the 
people  in  a  body,  as  in  some  of  the  ancient  states  of 
Greece  :  —  in  an  aristocracy,  the  power  Is  (Kissessed  by 
the  nobles  or  a  privileged  class  of  persons,  as  was  for- 
merly the  case  in  the  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice. 
—  See  Empire. 

Rp-PUB'LI-CAN,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consonant 
with,  a  republic  ;  democratic.  "  Republican 
government."  Montesquieu. 

R^-POb'LI-CAN,  n.  One  who  favors  or  prefers  a 
republican  government ;  a  democrat.    Addison, 

R5-PL"B'L{-CAN-IiJM,  n.  Attachment  to  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government;  republican  princi- 
ples ;  democracy.  Burke. 

R^-POb'LI-CAN-IZE,  v.  a.  To  render  republican  ; 
to  convert  to  republican  principles.    M.  Young. 

RE-PUB-LI-CA'TION,  n.  1.  A  second  or  new  pub- 
lication of  a  printed  work.  Todd. 

2.  The  reprint  in  one  country  of  a  work  pub- 
lished in  another. —  See  Reprint.  Scott. 

3.  (Law.)  A  second  publication  of  a  will. 

Burrill. 
EE-pCB'L1SH,  r.  a.  To  publish  anew.  Mountayu. 
RE-PUB'HSH-^R,  n.    One  who  republishes. 

RP-Pff'DI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  repudiated  or 
rejected ;  fit  to  be  rejected,     [r.]  Bailey. 

R^-PfT'DI-ATE,  r.  a.  [L.  repiidio,  reptidiatus ;  It. 
ripudiare ;  Sp.  repnaiar ;  Fr.  rr^ptiaier.]    [i.  RE- 

PiniATED  ;  pp.  REPUDIATING,  REPUDIATED.] 


1.  To  put  away  or  divorce,  as  a  wife.  Tloraltjf. 

2.  To  put  away  ;  to  reject ;  to  diKclaiin. 

AtheisU  .  . .  repudiate  all  title  lo  the  kiugdoni  of  heaven. 

3    To  disown  obligation  for ;  to  refuse  to  pay, 
as  a  debt.  MeSuU. 

Bt:-PO-D|-A'TIQN,  n.     [Vt.  repudiation.] 

1.  The  act  of  repudiating  ;  rejection. 

2.  Disavowal   of  obligation   for;    refusal   to 
pay  a  <|<^.bV,  -  Sijdney  Smith. 

3.  {Cictl  Late)  The  putting  away  of  a  wife 
or  a  woman  betrothed.        Arhuthnot.  Bouvier. 

Rg-PO'DJ-A-TQH,  n.  One  who  repudiates.  Foster. 

tR^I-PLTGN'  (r^-pOn'),  e.  n.  [L.  repwjno.\  To 
make  resistance.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

t  R^l-PLTGN'  (r$-pQn'),  r.  o.  To  oppose  ;  to  resist ; 
to  fight  against.  Shak. 

RP-pOg'NA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  opposed  or 
resisted,     [r.]  North. 

R^I-POg'NANCE,    ;  „.     [l.  rcpiufnantia  ;  It.  ri- 
R(;-POg'NAN-CY,  >  pugHamia\o^.  repugnanda; 
Fr.  ri^ugtiance.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  repugnant ;  opposition ; 
resistance  ;  struggle ;  contest. 

Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle. 

And  let  the  fr>es  quietly  cut  their  throats 

Without  refiuffnanc]/?  Skat. 

2.  Contrariety ;  inconsistency. 

Where  difference  is  without  rrptupiatuv,  thai  which  hath 
been  can  be  no  prejudice  to  that  which  is.  //rml-er. 

3.  Aversion  ;  unwillingness  ;  reluctance ;  dis- 
like ;  antipathy. 

The  repiigtutnce  which  we  naturally  have  to  labor.  Ihydem. 
Syn.  —  Repugnance  and  reluctance  itnply  an  act  or 
a  feeling  of  op|K)silion,  and  rrpumtance  is  akin  to  dis- 
gust ;  aversion  is  a  strong  and  settled  disUke ;  antipa- 
thy, a  feeling  of  aversion  generally  without  a  well- 
defined  cause.  A  |>erson  may  feel  a  repugnance  to 
show  a  mark  of  res|)cct  to  a  man  whom  ho  dislikes, 
and  a  reluctance  to  acknowledge  his  error.  A  iniser 
has  aversion  to  part  with  his  money  ;  ?onie  persons 
have  an  antipathy  to  a  cat,  as  most  persons  have  to 
snakes. 

Rg-PUG'NANT,  a.  \Ij.  repugnans ;  It.  ripugnan- 
te  ;  Sp.  repugnatite  ;  Fr.  rt-pugnant.] 

1.  Opposed  ;  opposite  ;  contrary  ;  adverse ; 
antagonistic ;  —  commonly  followed  by  to. 

Thinin  in  themselves  evil,  repugnant  to  tlie  principle*  of 
human  nature.  StilliHajHtrt. 

2.  t  Disobedient ;  not  yielding.  S/tak. 
Syn.—  See  Adverse. 

R(;-Pt;G'NANT-LY,  ad.  With  repugnance  or  op- 
position. Bi-otcne. 

t  Rp-PfJG'NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  repugno,  reptignatus.] 
To  oppose  ;  to  resist ;  to  repugn.  Taylor. 

RE-PfrL'LU-LATE,  r.  n.  [L.  repiillitlo,  repuVuIa- 
turn  ;  It.  ripullulare ;  Sp.  rrpiilular  ;  Fr.  rtpul- 
luler.']     To  bud  or  sprout  iiguin.  IIoweiL 

R5;-PUL-Ly-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  budding 
again.  Clarke. 

Rf-PLTLSE',  n.  {l..repulsa;  It.  ripuUa;  Sp.  r»- 
pulsa.] 

1.  State  of  being  repulsed,  or  driven  back  ; 
repulsion.    "  My  remise  at  Hull."    K.  Charles. 

2.  Refusal ;  denial.  Bailey. 

R^l-PULSE',  r.  a.  [L.  repello,  rcpuUtts  ;  re,  again, 
back,  and  pello,  to  drive  ;  It.  repulsare  ;  Sp.  re- 
pu/sar.]  [i.  repi  lsed  ;  pp.  repulsing,  he- 
pulsed.]     To  beat  or  drive  back  ;  to  repel. 

The  Christian  defendants  still  rejmbnl  them  with  rmdrr 
courage  than  they  were  able  to  assail  Uiem.  KnoUnt. 

R^PCLS'^R,  n.     One  who  repulses.      Sherwood. 

R^-PCL'SION  (r^-pSI'shiin),  n.  [It.  repulaione ; 
Sp.  repulsion ;  Fr.  r>pidsion.'\ 

1.  Act  of  repelling  or  driving  back  ;  repulse. 

2.  {Physics.)  An  essential  property  of  matter, 
or  a  force  universally  inherent  in  it,  acting  at 
minute  distances,  by  which  all  bodies  and  their 
constituent  particles  are  kept  from  absolute 
contact: — the  influence  or  acticn  of  certain 
forces,  as  electricity,  heat,  and  mnpnctism,  by 
which  bodies,  under  certain  conditions,  tend 
from  each  other,  or  resist  each  other's  nearer 
approach ;  —  opposed  to  attraction.  Young. 

The  mutusi  rr/w/siOM  of  the  partirli's  of  matter  i^  a  rreip- 
meal  fnrrr  artinft  equally  in  opposite  directions,  on  each  at 
the  bodies  concerned.  i'otmo. 
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rE-PCL'SJ VE,  a.     [It.  Ss  Sp-  repulsivo ;  Fr.  repul- 

1.  That  repulses  or  repels  ;  producing  repul- 
sion ;  driving  ott';  repelling;  repellent.  "A 
repuhive  force."  Newton. 

2.  Forbidding  in  manners ;   cold.  Smart. 

RE-PUL'S(VE-LY,  ad.     In  a  repulsive  manner; 

by  repulsing.    '  Wright. 

R^l-PLTL'SIVE-NESS,  n.     The  state  or  the  quality 

of  being  repulsive.  Clarke. 

R5-PUL'SO-RV,  a.    Tending  to  repulse';  driving 

back ;  repulsive.  ■^^"'• 

RE-PUR'CHASE,  V.  a.    To  purchase  again.  Shak. 

RE-PUR'CHASE,  n.  The  act  of  purchasing  ••jpin  ! 
a  new  purchase.  CLirke. 

RE-Pil'RI-FV,  ».  a.    To  purify  again.         Daniel. 

REP'y-TA-BLE,  a.  Of  good  repute  ;  honorable  ; 
estimable ;  respectable  ;  creditable  ;  not  dis- 
graceful or  infamous. 

In  the  article  of  (Ungcr,  it  is  as  reputable  to  elude  an  ene- 
my as  to  defeat  one.  Jiiooiiie. 

RKP'y-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quali- 
ty of  being  reputable.  Johnson. 

REP'U-TA-BLV%  ad.  In  a  reputable  manner ;  hon- 
orably ;'  creditably.  Atterbury. 

REP-li-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  ripiitatio;  It.  riputa- 
zione  ;  Sp.  reputacion ;  Fr.  rtpiUation.] 

1.  t  Account ;  consideration ;  estimation. 

For  which  he  held  his  plory  and  his  renown 

At  no  valueor  re/)Mta«(on.  Cliaucer. 

2.  Character  by  report ;  opinion  of  character 
generally  entertained  ;  fame  ;  name.  . 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  aSbrd 
Is  spotless  reputation.  Shak. 

Versoy,  upon  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  has  the  reputation  of 
being  extremely  poor  and  beggarly.  Addison. 

3.  Good  character  by  report ;  good  name  or 
repute;  credit;  celebrity. 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Celebrity,  Character,  Name. 

Rg-PU'TA-TIVE-LY,  ad.     According  to  repute  ; 

by  reputation.       '  N.  E.  Elders. 

Rp-PUTE',  ».  o.    [L.  repute;  re,  again,  and /)(<<o, 

to  think  ;  It.  riput'ire ;  Sp.  reputar  ;  YT.rpputer.\ 

\i.    UEPUTHD  ;    pp.    IIEPUTING,    REPUTED.]        To 

esteem  ;  to  estimate  ;  to  account ;  to  regard ;  to 
reckon  ;  to  consider  ;  to  hold. 

I  do  repute  her  grace 
The  rightful  heir  to  England's  royal  seat.         Dryden. 

Rg-PUTE',  n.  1.  Reputation  ;  character ;  name. 
"  A  man  of  good  repute."  Shak. 

2.  Good  reputation  or  character.    Beaumont, 

3.  Established  opinion;  general  estimation, 
"  Upheld  by  old  repute.'"  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Name. 

R^-PUT'^D,  a.  Generally  considered  or  esteemed. 
"  Reputed  owner."  BurriU. 

Rg-PUT'gD-LY,  ad.    In  common  estimation  ;  by 

repute.  *  Barrow. 

t  Rp-PUTE'LPSS,  a.    Disreputable.  Shak. 

Rg-dUEST'  (re-kwSst'),  n.  [It.  richiesta ;  Old  Fr. 
reqtteste ;  Fr.  rcquHe.^ 

1.  An  expression  of  desire  to  have  something 
done  or  granted ;  an  askinar ;  a  petition  ;  an  en- 
treaty ;  a  prayer  ;  suit ;  solicitation. 

Haman  stood  up  to  make  request  for  his  life  to  Esther,  the 

queen.  Esth.  Tii.  7. 

I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests.  Shak: 

2.  State  of  being  desired  or  sought;  demand. 

Knowledge  and  fame  were  in  as  great  request  as  wealth 
among  us  now.  Temjile. 

Court  of  Reque.tti,  in  England,  anciently,  a  court  of 
equity,  inferior  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  of  wliich  tlie 
lord  privy  seal  was  chief  judge:  —  in  England,  a  court, 
not  of  record,  constituted  by  act  of  Parliament,  in 
London  and  other  towns,  for  the  rcovery  of  small 
debts.  Brande.     BurriU. 

Syn.  — See  Prayer,  Solicitation. 

RP-Q.UEST'  (re-kw8st'),  v.  a.  [L.  requiro,  remti- 
situs ;  re,  again,  and  quatro,  to  seek ;  It.  rechie- 
de?-e.]  [t.  REac ESTED  ;  pp.  reqtestixg,  re- 
quested.] To  ask;  to  solicit;  to  entreat;  to 
petition  for.  "  I'll  request  your  presence."  Shak. 

Ood  granted  him  that  which  he  requested.     1  Cliron.  iv.  10. 

Syn. —  See  Ask. 


Rp-aUEST'fR,  n. 
tioner. 


One  who  requests;    a  peti- 
Juiiiiis. 


RE-auICK'EN  (rfi-kwik'kn),  v.  a.  To  quicken  or 
give  life  to  again  ;  to  reanimate.  Shak. 

REQ.UIEM  (r5'kw?-9ni  or  rek'we-em)  [rg'kwe-?m, 
«.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  C.  Wr.  Wb. ;  r«k'w?-?m, 
6'»t.],  n.     [L.  requies,  requiem,  rest.] 

1.  (l{07nun  Catholic  Church.)  A  mass  sung 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls'of  the  dead;  —  so 
called  from  the  first  word  of  the  prayer  com- 
mencing "  Requiem  (eternam  dona  its,  Domine," 
(Give  eternal  rest  to  them,  O  Lord.)       Brande. 

2.  A  musical  composition  performed  in  honor 
of  some  deceased  person. 

The  reffuiems  composed  by  Mozart,  Jomelli,  and  Cherubini 
are  well  known.  Jirande. 

3.  fRest;  repose ;  quiet ;  peace.        Sandys. 


[Low  L.  requietorium.^ 
IVeecer. 


tR5-aUI'e-TO-RY,  n 
A  sepulchre. 

RE'Clt'lN,  w.  [Fr.]  (Ich.)  A  species  of  shark; 
the  white  shark  ;  Sqiialus  carcharias.       Kirbij. 

Rip-aUlR'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  required.  "  Cir- 
cumstances requirable  in  a  history."  Hale. 

Rg-QUIRE'  (re-kwir'),  v.  a.  [L.  requiro ;  re, 
again,  back,  and  qucero,  to  seek ;  It.  richiedere ; 
Sp.  requerir;  Fr.  requMr.]  [i.  RECiUlREU  ;  pp. 
requiring,  required.] 

1.  To  ask  as  of  right ;  to  demand  ;  to  claim. 

This  the  very  law  of  nature  teacheth  us  to  do,  and  this  the 
law  of  God  requireth  also  at  our  hands.  Sjielinan. 

2.  To  ask  as  a  favor  ;  to  seek  ;  to  request,  [r.] 

Two  things  have  I  required  of  thee;  deny  me  them  not 
before  I  die.  I'rov.  xxx.  7. 

3.  To  make  necessary  ;  to  need  ;  to  want. 

God  gives  us  what  he  knows  our  wants  require, 

And  better  things  than  those  which  we  desire.    Dryden. 


That  which  is  required ; 
Bp.  Wilberforce.    Ch.  Ob. 


R?-aUIRE'MpNT,  M. 
requisition.     Bailey 

For  this  justice  is  but  the  distributing  to  every  thing  ac- 
cording to  i\\c  requirements  of  its  nature.  Glanvill. 
The  retpiirements  of  the  divine  law.        John  Foster. 
The  great  want  and  requirement  of  our  age  is  an  earnest, 
thoughtful,  and  suitable  ministry.                                £c.  Rev. 

Rp-QUIR'pR  (re-kwir'er),  M.    One  who  requires. 

REa'Uj-§ITE  (r6k'we-zit),  a.  [L.  requiro,  requi- 
situs,  to  require  ;  It.  reqiiisito  ;  Fr.  reqnis.']  Re- 
quired by  the  nature  of  things,  or  by  circum- 
stances ;  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  indis- 
pensable ;  necessary  ;  needful ;  essential. 

Those  who  talk  of  libertv  in  Britain  on  any  other  princi- 
ples than  those  of  the  British  constitution  talk  impertinently, 
at  best,  and  much  charity  is  requisite  to  believe  no  worse  of 
them.  Jiolinybroke. 

Syn.  —  See  Necessary. 
REa'UI-^lTE,  n.     Any  thing  necessary. 

The  art  of  coloring,  and  the  skilful  manngement  of  light 
and  shadow,  are  essential  requisites  in  his  contined  labors. 

Keyiiolds. 

REa'Ul-§iTE-LY  (rek'we-zit-le),  ad.  In  a  requi- 
site manner  ;  necessarily.  Boyle. 

REa'UJ-.^ITE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  requi- 
site ;  need  ;  necessity.  Boyle. 

REa-UI-SI"TION  (rek-we-zish'un),  n.  [L.  requi- 
sitio  ;  It.  rcqtiisizione  ;  Fr.  rvquisitio7i7\ 

1.  The  act  of  requiring ;  application  for  a 
thing  to  be  done  by  virtue  of  some  right ;  re- 
quirement ;  demand  ;  claim  ;  exaction. 

It  was  an  incident  of  good  fortune  that  I  should  be  at 
Rcnnes  at  the  time  of  this  solemn  requisition.  The  Marquis 
d'E..  after  twenty  years'  application  to  business,  was  come  to 
reclaim  his  nobility.  Sterne. 

2.  {International  Laic.)  The  formal  demand 
by  one  government  upon  another  of  the  sur- 
render of  a  fugitive  criminal.  BurriU. 

REtt-UI-§l"TION-IST  (rek-we-zish'yn-tst),w.  One 
who  makes  requisition.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

R5-auT§'I-TlVE  (re-kwlz'e-tiv),  a.  Pertaining 
to  requisition  ;  indicating  demand. 

Two  modes  of  spaaking:  if  we  interrogate,  it  is  the  inter- 
rogative mode!  if  we  rcquiri^  it  is  the  reqiiisitire.         "..i-i-.. 


Harris. 

He  who,   or  that  which, 
Harris. 


R5-aiJl§'I-TlVE,   n. 
makes  requisition. 

Rp-aUI§'|-TOR,  n.  One  empowered  by  a  requi- 
sition to  investigate  facts.  //.  M.  'Williams. 

RF.-auT§'I-TO-RY,a.  Sought  for  ;  demanded,  [r.] 

Rg-aUI'TAL,  M.  [From  re(7?«/^e.]  The  act  of  re- 
quiting ;  return  for  any  office,  good  or  bad  ;  — 
in  a  good  sense,  reward ;    recompense ;    com- 


pensation ;    remuneration  ;  —  in   an  ill   sense, 
retribution  ;   retaliation. 

Every  receiver  is  debtor  to  his  benefactor;  he  owes  him  all 
the  good  he  receives  from  him,  and  is  always  obliged  to  a 
thankful  acknowledgment,  and,  whenever  he  hathupportu^ 
nity,  to  an  equivalent  requital.  St'utc. 

No  merit  their  aversion  can  remove, 

Nor  ill  requital  can  etl'ace  their  love.  }Futler. 

Syn.  —  See  Compensation,  Retaliation, 
Retkibution. 

Rg-auiTE'  (re-kwit'),  v.  a.  [re  and  ^«^  — See 
Quit.]  [i.^  requited  ;  pp.  requiting,  re- 
quited.] To  return  good  or  ill;  to  repay; 
to  recompense  ;  to  reward  ;  to  compensate  ;  to 
reciprocate  :  —  to  retaliate  ;  to  avenge. 

Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harms; 
Ue  can  rci/uite  thee,  tor  he  knows  the  charms 
That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  tliese.  Hilton. 

He  hath  requited  me  evil  for  good.         1  jSani.  xxv.  21. 

tRe-auiTE'M^NT,  n.     Requital.        Edw.  Hall. 

Rg-aUIT'^R  (re-kwit'er),  n.    One  who  requites. 

t  RERE'DOS,  n.  (Arch.)  The  screen  at  the  back 
of  an  altar  : — the  screen  in  front  of  tlic  choir, 
upon  which  the  rood  was  displayed  :  —  the  open 
hearth  upon  which  fires  were  lighted,  inimodi- 
ately  under  the  louver,  and  in  the  centre  of  an- 
cient halls.  Fairholt. 

RERE'FIEF,  n.  {Scotch  Law.)  An  inferior  fief; 
a  portion  of  a  fief  or  feud  granted  out  to  an  in- 
ferior tenant.  BurriU. 

RE-Rg-FINE',  V.  a.     To  refine  again.    Massingcr. 

RE-REIGN'  (re-ran'),  v.  n.  To  reign,  rule,  or  gov- 
ern again.  Warner. 

RERE'MOUSE,  n.  [A.  S.  Arere-WMS.]  A  b;it;  a 
rearmouse.  —  See  Rearmouse.  Holland. 

RE-R5-§6lVE',  v.  n.     To  resolve  again. 

Resolves,  and  reresolres,  then  dies  the  same.         Young. 

RERE'wArd,  n.    See  Rearward. 
RE-RING',  V.  n.     To  ring  again  ;  to  rePcho. 

Hark!  from  the  towers  of  Aztlan  how  the  shouts 

Of  clamorous  joy  rering.  Siiuthey. 

RE-SAIL',  V.  71.     To  sail  again  ;  to  sail  back. 

Discharge  this  duty,  and  resail  to  Greece.  Famkes. 

RE'SALE,  n.     1.  A  sale  at  second  hand.     Bacon. 
2.  A  second  sale  made  of  an  article. 


RE-SA-LUTE',  V.  a.  [L.  resahtto  ;  re,  again,  back, 
and  salufo,  to  salute  ;  Fr.  resaluer.'] 

1.  To  salute  anew. 

To  resolute  the  world  with  sacred  light 
Lcucothea  waked.  Hilton. 

2.  To  salute  in  return. 


fRES'CAT,  »i.     A  ransom  ;  a  release.     Hacklityt. 

Rg-SCIND'  (re-sTnd'),  v.  a.  [L.  rescindo ;  re, 
again,  back,  and  scindo,  to  cut ;  It.  rescimlere  ; 
S^p.  rescindir ;  Yi.  rescindcr.']  [i.  rescinded  ; 
pp.  rescinding,  rescinded.]  To  cut  oil";  to 
abrogate,  as  a  law ;  to  abolish  ;  to  revoke  ;  to 
vacate  ;  to  annul ;  to  repeal ;  to  cancel.    , 

Wc  read  of  no  subsequent  decree  of  the  aiwstolical  college 
rescindinii  the  restriction  which,  by  the  act  of  their  first  ns- 
eenibly,  they  thought  proper  to  impose.  Up.  Uorslcy. 

Rf-SCIND'A-BLE,  a.Thatmayberescinded.S^ory. 
Rp-SClND'MpNT,  n.    The  act  of  rescinding  ;  re- 


scission ;  abrogation. 


Story. 


R5-SCT.^'§ION  (re-slzh'iin),  M.  {L.  rescissio  ;  It. 
rcscissione  ;  Sp.  (Sf  Fr.  rescision.]  The  act  of 
rescinding  or  annulling ;  abrogation  ;  revoca- 
tion ;  rescindment. 

If  C'aius  sell  to  Mosvius  sheep  which  he  afflrms  to  be  sound, 
but  they  are  indeed  rotten,  the  law  iiermits  not  reseission  ot 
the  bargain,  but  forces  Caius  to  restore  so  much  of  the  i)nce 
as  the  sheep  were  overvalued.  Jij).  Taylor. 

R5-SCI§'§0-RY  [re-sTz'zur-e,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. 
Wb.;  res'sjs-siir-e,  S.  ;  re-sls'so-re.  P.],  a.  [It. 
rescissorio  ;  Sp.  resciaorio ;  Fr.  rescisoire.'] 

1.  Having  the  power  to  cut  off  or  abrogate. 
"A  general  act  j-Mcmory."     [r.]  Burnet. 

2.  Pertaining  to  rescission.     " 
titions." 

RES'cfous,  n.  [Law  Fr.,  from  rescourrer,  to 
recover  back.]  {Law.)  An  illegal  taking  away 
and  setting  at  liberty  of  a  distress  taken,  or  of  a 
person  arrested  by  process  of  law;  a  rescue: 
—  a  writ  which  lies  for  a  rescue.  Whishaw, 


Rescissory  pe- 
Seklen. 


A.  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  X],  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;   HEIR,  HER; 


RESCRIBE 
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RESERVE 


RJ^SCnlBE'  (r?-fikril.').  v.  a.      [L.  rescribo ;   re, 
aj;;iin,  buck,  and  sciibo,  to  write;  It.  riscrirere ; 
•I  •    T      i-   mjstiuHivi);   pp.  UKscuiii- 


Sp.  nscribir.]      \i. 

ISO,  UKSCIUHKIJ.T 

1.  To  write  back  ; 


to  write  in  answer.  Ayliffe. 
2.  To  write  over  again ;  to  rewrite.      Howell. 
R5-.S(.'RlH'5N'-DA-Ry,  n.     An  officer  in  the  court 
of  Home  who  sets  a  value  on  indulgences.  Ash. 

RE'S('R1i*T,  n.  [L.  rescriptum  ;  re,  again,  back, 
and  «mio,  to  write;  It.  reacritto ;  Sp. 7-escripto ; 
Fr.  resent.] 

1.  (Cifil  Laic.)  An  answer  of  a  pope  or  an 
emperor  to  questions  in  jurisprudence  pro- 
pounded to  him  officially  :  —  an  edict.    Brande. 

jgf  The  re:tcript  was  ditrerontly  denoininatod,  ac- 
cnnlinK  t»  the  character  of  thime  wlio  sought  it.  They 
were  called  annotationii  or  .iabnotittion.\  When  the 
answer  was  given  at  the  request  of  private  citizens  ; 
UUen  or  epUtten,  wlien  given  in  answer  to  the  con- 
sultation of  magistrates  ;  prai^matic  nanction-i,  when 
given  in  answer  to  a  corporation,  the  citizens  of  a 

Srovince,  or  a   municipality.     The  reacripLt   of  the 
unian  emperors  constitute  one  of  the  authoritative 
sources  of  the  civil  law.    Brande. 

2.  A  counterpart.  Bouvier. 
Bp-SCRlP'TIQN,  n.     [L.  rescriptio ;    Ti.  reacrip- 

tiou.] 

1.  Act  of  writing  or  answering  back ;  a  rescript. 
Ton  cannot  oblige  me  more  than  to  be  punctual  in  re- 

tcriiition.  Lovedau. 

2.  {French  Law.)  A  letter  by  which  the  maker 
requests  some  one  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  or  to  account  for  hira  to  a  third  person 
for  it.  Bouvier. 

R^-SCRIp'TIVE-LY,  ad.    By  rescript.         Smart. 

RKS'cy-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  rescued.  Gaijton. 

RES'CUE  (rSs'ku),  v.  a.  [It.  riiciiotere  ;  Fr.  re- 
courrer;  Nor.  Fr.  resnure;  —  from  L.  re,  again, 
back ;  excutio,  to  sh:ike  or  drive  out,  to  send 
forth.  Diez.]    [».  kescued;  pp.  iiEscciso,  res- 

CUEI).] 

1.  To  set  free  from  any  violence,  confinement, 
or  d;mger ;  to  restore  to  liberty  or  safety ;  to 
liberate ;  to  extricate  ;  to  deliver  ;  to  redeem  ; 
to  ransom ;  to  save ;  to  preserve. 

What  ciicoursKPrncnt  doth  God  hereby  pive  to  others  to 
rrpont.  when  Niuuveh  was  rexueii  from  tho  very  brink  of 
deatructioii  by  itl  SiUlinn/leet. 

2.  To  take  by  an  illcgil  rescue.  Smart. 
Syn.  —  See  Deliver,  Ransom. 

Rfis'CUK  (rSs'kQ),  n.    [It.  riscossa;  Fr.  recousse.] 

1.  Deliverance  from  violence,  danger,  or  con- 
finement ;  restoration  to  liberty  or  safety ;  lib- 
eration ;  release  ;  redemption  ;  ransom. 

But  bold  Tydldes  to  the  r^Kiie  (rocs, 

A  single  warrior  'iiiid^t  a  lio.it  of  fucs.  Pope. 

2.  (Law.)  A  forcible  setting  at  liberty,  against 
law,  of  a  person  duly  arrested.  Bouvier. 

3.  {.Maritime  War.)  The  retaking  by  a  party 
captured  of  a  prize  made  by  the  enemy  :  — relief 
obtained  from  the  arrival  of  fresh  succors,  by 
which  a  weaker  party  is  preserved  from  the 
force  of  the  enemy.  Bouvier. 

Syn.  — See  Deliverance. 

Rfis'cyE-LfisS,  a.    Without  rescue.         Warner. 

RES'CU-pR,  n.     One  who  rescues  ;  a  deliverer. 

R6s-Crs-SEE',  n.  (Law.)  One  in  whose  favor  a 
rescous,  or  rescue,  is  made,     [ii.]  Crabb. 

RfS-COs'SOR,  or  RES-CUS-SOR'  ( 1.30),  n.  One  who 
makes  a  rescous,  or  rescue  ;  rescuer.  Whishaw. 
rg-  "  Tlio  party  making  a  rescue  is  sometimes  so 
calleil,  but  more  properly  he  is  a  rescuer.'"    Buucier. 

Rp-SR.VRCir  (r?-serch'),  n.  \re  and  search.  —  Fr. 
recherche.]  Careful  search  ;  dilia;cnt  inquiry  ; 
examination  ;  investigation  ;  scrutiny. 

Nature,  the  handmaid  of  God  Almi^htv,  doth  nothing  but 
»lth  Bood  advice,  if  we  make  researches  Into  the  true  reason 
»•  thing*.  UowieU. 

Syn.  — See  Examination. 
Rp-.sR.VRCH',  V.  a.     To  search  diligently  or  stu- 


RE-8EAT',  r.  a     To  seat  again.  Dn/den. 

f  K^-»kCT' ,  V.  a.     [L.  rc«ero.]     To  cut  off.  if  ore. 

R5-8ft(."'riON,  n.     [L.  resectio  ;  Fr.  resection.] 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  or  paring  off.    Cottjrace. 
2.'  {Sury.)  An  operation  in  which  the  carious 

extremities  of  long  bones,  or  the  unconsolidated 
extremities  of  fractured  bones  forming  irregular 
joints,  are  removed  with  the  saw.       JJuni/liion. 

RE-SEEK',  V.  a.    To  seek  again.  Wriyht. 

RE-SEIZE'  (rS-sBz'),  V.  a.  1.  To  seize  or  lay  hold 
on  again.  Todd. 

2.  (Law.)  To  seize  or  take  possession  of 
again,  as  that  which  has  been  disseized.  Smart. 

RE-SEIZ'(:R,  n.     1.  One  who  seizes  again. 

2.  f{liny.  Law.)  A  retaking  of  lands  into  the 
hands  of  the  king,  where  a  general  livery  or 
ouster  le  main  was  formerly  mis-sued,  contrary 
to  the  order  of  law.  VVhishaw. 

RE-SEIZ'URE,  n.    Repeated  seizure.  Bacon. 

RE-s£lL',  v.  a.    To  sell  again.  Clarke. 

tR5-§£M'BLA-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  coinpared. 
"  Man  ...  is  to  an  angel  resemblable."    Gower. 

R5-§£M'BLANCE,  n.     [Fr.  resscmbUmce.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  like  or  resembling; 
likeness  ;  similitude  ;  similarity. 

To  do  (rood  is  to  become  most  like  to  God.  It  is  that  which 
of  all  other  qualities  gives  us  the  reseiiihlance  of  his  nature 
and  perfection.  Hhari). 

2.  Something  resembling  ;  a  representation. 

They  are  but  weak  re^emhlancin  of  our  intentions,  faint 
and  ini  perfect  copies,  that  they  nmy  n<'(|iiaint  ns  with  the 
general  design,  but  can  never  express  the  life  of  the  oriprinal. 

Adduon. 

Syn.  —  See  Likeness. 
tRp-§EM'BLANT,  rt.    Resembling;  like.    Gower. 

RE-§EM'BLE  (re-z6m'bl),  r.  a.  [It.  rassembrare  ; 
Sp.  resemhlir;  Fr.  ressctnbler.]  [i.  uesemhled  ; 

pp.  RESEMIILINO,   IIESEMIILEI).] 

1.  To  represent  as  like  something  else ;  to 
make  like  ;  to  compare  ;   to  liken,    [k.] 

The  other,  all  yclad  in  garments  light, . . . 

He  did  refcnible  to  his  lady  bright.  Sjiefwer. 

2.  To  appear,  or  to  be,  like  ;  to  have  resem- 
blance or  likeness  to. 

Tlie  heart  benevolent  and  kind 

The  most  reKmblen  God.  B«mf. 

R?-§fiM'BL5R,  n.    One  who  resembles.       Swift. 

Re-^fiM'BLlNG-LY,  ad.    So  as  to  resemble. 

tRp-SEM'J-NATE,  r.a.  [L.  re,  again,  and  semino, 
to  sow.]     To  produce  again  by  seed.       Brotvne. 

RE-SEND',  tJ .  a.     To  send  again  ;  to  send  back. 

I  sent  to  her,  by  this  same  coxcomb. 

Tokens  and  letters,  which  she  did  rejientt.  Sfink. 

BP-§6NT',  V.  a.  [L.  re,  again,  back,  and  sentio, 
to  perceive ;  It.  risentlrc  ;  Sp.  resentir-ie  ;  Fr. 
ressentir.]       [/.    kesented  ;    pp.   uesenting, 

HESENTEn.] 

1.  +  To  have  a  strong  or  clear  perception  of. 

So  this  bird  of  prey  resented  a  worse  tlian  earthly  savor  in 
the  soul  of  Saul.  Fuller. 

2.  tTo  feel  grateful  for. 

IIow  much  more  should  we  resent  such  a  testimony  of 
God's  favor  [than  that  of  an  earthly  prince]  I  Harrow. 

3.  To  consider  as  an  injury  or  affront ;  to  be 
angry  in  consequence  of ;  to  take  ill. 

Thou  with  scorn 
And  anger  wouldst  resent  the  olfered  wrong.      Milton. 

R5-§6NT',  V.  n.    To  feel  resentment ;  to  be  angry. 

The  town  highly  re.vntcd  to  sec  a  person  of  Sir  William 
Temple's  character  and  merits  roughly  used.  Swi/l. 

RP-^fiNT'gR,  n.     One  who  resents.  IIo^om. 

RE-ijftNT'Ft)L,  a.  Feeling  resentment;  angry; 
malignant ;  easily  provoked  to  anger ;  irascible. 

Rp-^ENT'Fl)r.-I.Y,  ad.     In  a  resentful  manner. 

tR^-^fiNT'l-.MENT,  n.     Resentment.        Daniel 

RP-?ftNT'lNG-LY,  ad.    With  resentment.    Mure. 


diously;    to  inspect  carefully ;    to  examine;  to  ,  RJl-^ftNT'lVE  (r?-z«nt'iv),  «.     Rendv  to  resent; 


scrutinize;  to  inquire  ;  to  investigate 

I  have  been  tho  more  desirous  to  research  ...  the  several 
passages  of  the  said  journey.  lf'o/^<N. 

RE-S&ARCH',  V.  a.    To  search  again.         Wright. 
R^-SiiARCH'pR,  n.     One  who  makes  research. 


easily  excited  to  resentment. 
sentive  north."     [u.] 


'The  keen,  re- 
Thotnson. 


Rp-SiiARCII'FOL,   a. 
search,     [v..] 


Making   or   implying  re- 
Coleridge. 


RP-^ft.NT'.M^XT,  n.    [It.  risentimento ;  Sp.  resen- 
timientn ;  Fr.  ressentiment.] 
1.  t  Strong  or  clear  perception. 

They  [certain  philosophers]  asked  whether  it  were  possible 
that  we  could  have  any  grneral  concern  for  society,  or  anv  dis- 
interested irwM^MtMf  of  the  wilfereor  Injury  of  oUiers.  J/wiiv. 


2.  t  Appreciation  ;  gratitude. 

Council  Book,  1651. 

3.  Deep  sense  of  injury  ;  anger  prolonged ; 
indignation;  displeasure;  wrath;  ire;  cholcr. 

lirtrntmenl  is  a  leswr  Arf^re  ct  wrath  rxcilrd  by  smaller 
om-nces  committed  against  leu  Irritable  nr'nda.  Vogm. 

Syn.  — See  Anuer,  DiapLEAsufte. 
tRfis'(;-RATE,  r.  rt.     [L.  resero,  reteratiu.]    To 

open  ;  to  unlock.  Boyle. 

Re-^£RV'ANCE,  n.     Reaenration.  BumH 

REiJ-(:R-VA'TrQN,  n.  [It.  riierranone ;  8p.  reaer 

tacion ;  Fr.  rrservatton.] 

1.  The  act  of  reserving ;  the  state  of  being  re 
served  ;  reserve  ;  conccnlment. 

The  Frenchman  is  more  generous  in  his  Drort^lnc*.  and 
not  so  full  of  scruples,  rmenations,  and  jealousiea  as  th» 
Spaniard,  but  deals  mop.'  frankly.  llmreU. 

2.  Something  kept  back  or  held  in  reserve. 

With  reservation  of  an  hundred  knlghta.  StaJt. 

3.  (Law.)  In  conveyancing,  a  clause  in  a  deed 
whereby  the  grantor  reserves  some  new  thing 
to  himself  out  of  the  thing  granted,  and  not  in 
esse  before.  BtirriU. 

4S-  It  is  distinguished  from  «n  tjcrptian,  which  ia 
always  of  part  of  the  thing  granted,  and  of  a  thing  i* 
esse.     BurriU. 

Mental  reserratitm,  a  saying  what  is  true,  and  to  b« 
believed,  so  far  as  the  wordH  usp<I  are  understiMid,  but 
adding  mentally  some  (pialincation  wliich  make*  it 
not  to  be  true ;  mental  r«<triction  ;  as  when  a  debtor, 
asked  by  his  creditor  for  payment  of  his  debt,  «ay», 
"I  will  certainly  pay  you  tomorrow,"  ndding  lo 
himself,  "in  part,"  —  whereas  the  words  audibly  ut- 
tered referred  to  the  wliole  amount,     firming. 

Syn. —  Rrffrration  and  re^rrrr  both  signify  a  keep- 
ing bark,  or  something  kept  liark.  Resrrrr  is  used 
in  a  good  sense  for  keeping  bark,  or  for  somethinc 
kept  back,  for  future  use.  Rmrrrotion  is  an  artful 
keeping  bark  for  selfisli  purposes.  An  army  of  re- 
serre  ;  a  prudent  reserte.  Equivocators  often  deal  in 
mental  reservations. 

tRe-?KRV'A-TlVE,  a.     Reser^-ing.         Cotgrave 

Ke-?ERV'A-TO-RY,  n.  A  place  in  which  thing 
arc  reserved  ;  a  depository  ;  a  repository. 

RP-^ERVE'  (re-zSrv'),  r.  a.  [L.  reserro ;  >  e,  again, 
back,  and  seixo,  to  keep  ;  It.  riserrare;  Sp.  re- 
servar ;  Fr.  r^server.]  [».  reseuved  ;  pp.  re- 
serving, RESERVED.] 

1.  To  keep  or  hold  back  for  future  use,  or  fc 
some  other  purpose ;  to  lay  up  in  store. 

Man  over  men 
ITe  made  not  lord:  such  title  to  himself 
Jicrerring,  human  U-n  fix>m  human  free.  MUtam. 

2.  To  keep  ;  to  retain  ;  to  hold. 

Will  he  resert-e  his  anger  for  ever?  will  he  keep  it  to  the 
end?  Jer.  iii.  &. 

3.  To  take  out ;  to  except,     [r.] 

In  this  same  di-cree.  wliirb  so  remarkably  rroemrs  H>«  ab- 
stinence fVom  hl(K>d.  the  Sabbnlh  is  not  at  all  reserrrd  tm  m 
thing  either  of  neceksity  or  ex|>e<lience.  /^  I/orslrp. 

Syn.  —  To  resrrre  signifies  to  keep  in  store  or  hold 
back,  and  is  applied  to  an  art  of  pnu'enre  thai  is  al- 
lowable ;  to  retain  is  applied  to  act  either  lawful  ov 
unlawful.  It  is  often  proper  to  rtsrrre  R<miothing  fti^ 
future  use  ;  things  may  be  lawfully  or  unlawfully  re- 
tained. 

R^-^ERVE'  (r?-z6rv').  n.  1.  Store  kept  un- 
touched ;  something  reserved  or  kept  for  future 
use  or  disposal ;  reser\-ation. 

The  Tirgins,  besides  the  oil  in  their  lamps,  carried  likewiae 
a  rrscrre  in  some  other  vessel  ibracontinual  supply.  Tlllotson. 

2.  Something  concealed  in  the  mind  or  inten- 
tion ;  a  secret  thought,  motive,  or  purpose. 

However  anv  one  may  concur  In  the  general  scheme.  It  is 
still  with  certain  >t-/vri<«  and  deviations,  and  with  a  salvo  lo 
his  own  private  judirment  Addisum. 

3.  Exception  in  favor  or  against. 

Each  has  some  darling  lust  which  pleads  for  a  nrserrr,  ffofjn-s. 
What  rrsTrfC  forbids  to  taste?  Milium. 

4.  The  act  or  the  habit  of  keeping  back  or 
restraining  the  mind  or  atfections  through  mod- 
esty or  prudence ;  caution  in  personal  inter- 
course ;  uncommunicativeness ;  taciturnity. 

Knrrrr  is  no  more  esscniislly  connected  with  unilerstand- 
ing  than  a  church  organ  with  devotion,  or  wine  with  gnnd- 
nature.  tHemStme. 

His  life  was.  in  everv  part  of  It.  act  off  with  that  graccf\il 
mo<Ie»tv  and  rrfrrre  which  made  his  virtues  nmre  hiraiilifbt 
tiic  moff  they  wen-  cast  In  such  agre«iNe  shade*.     Addisim. 

5.  (Mil.)  A  select  body  of  troops  kept  in  the 
rear  of  an  army  in  action,  to  give  support  or 
assistance  when  required.    Glos.  of  MiL  Tenns. 

6.  (Mi'iiny.)  .\  part  of  a  lode  laid  bare  by  the 
exploring  and  regular  work  of  a  mine,  from  which 
the  ore  cm  be  at  any  time  removed.         Atuted. 


mIeN.  SIR;   MdVE,  NiJR,  s6n  ;    bOlL,  BUB,  rOLB.  — 9,  ^,  f,  g,  sejt ;  C,  B,  £,  {,  htard;  §  aa  %i  ;|  «  ex.  — 7IIU3,  thia. 
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7,  (Chem.)  Resist.  — See  Resist.     PameU. 
Syn.  — See  Reservation. 

Re-§ERVED'  (r^-zervd'),  a.  Having  reserve  ;  cau- 
tious in  personal  intercourse  ;  not  communica- 
tive ;  taciturn;  not  open  ;  not  frank  ;  distant. 

A  re!fen.ed  man  is  in  continual  conflict  with  the  social  part 
of  his  nature,  and  even  grudges  himsell  the  laugh  into  which 
he  is  sometimes  betrayed.  iS/ietintone. 

Syn.  —  See  Distant. 

RP-§ERV'?D-LY,  ad.  With  reserve;  not  frankly. 

Kp-§ERV'?D-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  re- 
served ;  want  of  frankness ;  reserve. 

R  E§-5R- VEE'  (130),  n.  (Law.)  One  to  whom  some- 
thing is  reserved;  — opposed  to  resen^or.  Story. 

Rp-§ERV'pR  (r?-/,erv'er),  n.     One  who  reserves. 

RE§-pR-VOIR'  (rez-er-vwbr'),  «•  [Fr.]  A  place 
where  any  thing  is  kept  in  store;  —  particular- 
ly, a  cistern,  tank,  or  pond  in  which  water  is 
collected  and  preserved  for  various  purposes. 

The  vast  rctpD'oiV,  in  seasons  of  drought,  supplied  the 
city  and  the  adjacent  country  with  water.  Jip.  Jiorslei/. 

RE§-pR-V6R',n.  {Law.)  One  who  reserves.  Story. 

RE-SET',  V.  a.     1.  To  set  again  or  anew. 

2.  {Printing.)  To  set  or  compose  anew,  as 
types.  Bumey. 

Rg-SET',  n.  (Scotch  Late.)  The  act  of  receiv- 
ing goods  known  to  have  been  stolen,  or  of  har- 
boring the  person  of  the  thief.  Erskine. 

RE 'SET,  n.  {Printing.)  Matter  reset.         Wright. 

RP-SET',  V.  a.  To  receive,  as  stolen  goods,  or  to 
harbor,  as  the  thief.     [Scotland.]         Jamieson. 

Rg-SET'TpR,  n.  {Scotch  Law.)  A  receiver  of 
goods,  known  to  have  been  stolen.         Erskine. 

RJJ^SET'TLE,  u.  a.  To  settle  again.  "To  resettle 
men  in  their  just  rights."  Waterland. 

RE-SET'TLE-MENT,  ?i.     1.  Act  of  settling  again. 

To  the  . .  .  resettlement  of  my  discomposed  soul,  I  consider 
that  grief  is  the  most  absurd  of  all  the  passions.  Non-is. 

2.  The  State  of  settling  or  being  settled  again ; 
new  settlement.  "  Their  [the  Israelites]  reset- 
tlement in  the  Holy  Land.  Bp.  Horsley. 

RE-SHAPE',  v.  a.     To  shape  anew.  Ed.  Rev. 

RE-ShIp',  v.  a.    To  ship  a  second  time.      Clarke. 

RE-SIHP'Mp.VT,  re.     1.  The  act  of  reshipping. 
2.  Things  reshipped.  Sinimonds. 

II  fRE^'l-ANCE  [rez'e-sins,  Sm.  Wr.;  rs'she-ans, 
Ja.;  re-sl'?ns,  S.\  re/.'yjiiis,  if],  w.  [Low  L.  re- 
seancia;  Fr.  ress''a)Uise.'\  {Law.)  Residence; 
abode;  dwelling.  Bacon. 

II  1-RE^'l-ANT,  a.  [Old  Fr.  rfsse'an^.]  Resident; 
continually  dwelling  in  a  place.  Spenser. 

||tRE!j'l-ANT,  re.    A  resident.      Sir  J.  Haiokins. 

Rp-^IDE'  (re-zld'),  v.n.  [L.  resideo,  reside ;  re, 
again,  and  sedeo,  to  sit;  It.  risedere ;  Sp.  resi- 
dir ;  Fr.  r^sider.']     \i.  resided  ;  pp.  uesidi^jg, 

RESIDED.] 

1.  To  have  abode  ;  to  live  ;  to  dwell ;  to  in- 
habit ;  to  sojourn  ;  to  abide  ;  —  applied  to  per- 
sons. 

At  the  moated  grange  regides  this  dejected  Mariana.       Shak. 

2.  To  continue ;  to  remain  ;  to  stay  ;  —  ap- 
plied to  things,     [r.] 


Far  from  your  capital  my  ship  residea^ 
At  Rcithrus,  and  secure  at  auchor  rides. 


Pope, 


3.  +  To  fall  to  the  bottom  ;    to  sink  ;   to  sub- 
side ;  to  settle.  Boyle. 
Syn. —  See  Abide. 

RE^'I-DENCE,  n.  \\t.  residenza ;  Sp.  residencia ; 
Fr.  residence;  —  from  L.  resideo,  residens,  to 
reside.] 

1.  The  act,  the  state,  or  the  habit  of  dwelling 
or  abiding  in  a  place ;  the  act  or  the  state  of 
being  resident ;  habitancy  ;  inhabitancy. 

j^g»  "  Residence  imports  not  only  personal  presence 
in  a  place,  hut  an  attachment  to  it  by  those  acts  or 
habits  which  express  the  do  est  connection  between 
a  person  and  a  place,  as  by  usually  sitting  or  ttji7ig 
there."    Burrilt. 

2.  A  place  of  abode;  a  dwelling;  a  .house ; 
a  mansion  ;  a  habitation  ;  a  domicile. 

Canroa  had  been  the  retirement  of  Augustus  for  some  time, 

and  the  rejiidence  of  Ti  hcrius  for  several  years.  Addimn. 

j9S"  There  ia  a  difference  between  a  man's  residence 


and  his  domicile.  He  may  have  his  domicile  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  still  he  may  have  a  residence  in  New 
York  ;  for  although  a  man  can  have  but  one  domicile, 
he  may  have  several  residences.  A  residence  is  gener- 
ally transient  in  its  nature;  it  becomes  a  domicile 
when  it  is  taken  up  with  the  intention  of  remaining 
there  for  an  unlimited  time.     Boueier. 

3.    tThat  which    settles   at  the  bottom   of 

liquors  ;  sediment ;  lees  ;  dregs.  Bacon. 
Syn.  —  See  Mansion. 

RE§'{-DEN-Gy,  re.     Residence.  Hale. 

RE§'l-DENT,  a.     [L.  resideo,  residens,  to  reside  ; 
It.  Sj  Sp.  residente ;  Fr.  residetd.^ 

1.  Dwelling,  or  having  abode,  in  any  place ; 
living  ;  inhabiting  ;  abiding ;  residing. 

lie  is  not  said  to  be  resident  in  a  place  who  comes  thither 
with  a  iiurposc  of  retiring  innuediateiy.  Ayliffe. 

2.  +  Fixed;    stationary;  —  applied  to  things. 
"  Resident  Mke  a.  roc\i."  Bp.  Taylor. 

RE§'I-DENT,  re.     1.  One  who  resides  in  a  place  ; 

an  inhabitant.  Burrill. 

2.    {International  Lata.)    A  minister  of  the 

third  order,  less  in  dignity  than  an  ambassador 

or  an  envoy.  Bouvier. 

The  pope  fears  the  English  will  suffer  nothing  like  a  resi- 
dent or  consul  in  his  kingdoms.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Ambassador. 

RE§'l-DENT-5R,  n.     A  resident,     [r.]       Ch.  Ob. 

RE§-l-DEN'TIAL,  a.  Relating  to  residence.  "  His 
dwelling,  or  residential  abode."  Waterland. 

RE^-j-DEN'TI-A-RY  (rSz-e-den'she-fi-re),  a.  Hold- 
ing residence.  More. 

RE§-l-DEN'Tl-A-RY,   n.       An    ecclesiastic    who 
keeps  a  certain  residence.  Attei-bury. 

RE§-I-DEN'T|-A-RY  SHIP,   re.     The  station  of  a 
residentiary.  Wood. 

RE§'l-D?NT-SHiP,  n.     The  office  or  dignity  of  a 
resident.  Wood. 

R5-§ID'5R,  n.     One  who  resides  ;  a  resident. 

RP-^ID'U-AL  (re-zid'yu-?l),  a.  [It.residitale.]  Re- 
lating to  the  residue  ;  remaining,  [r.]  Johnso7i. 
Residual  charge,  (Elec.)  a  charge  of  electricity  spon- 
taneously acquired  by  coated  glass,  or  any  other 
coated  dielectric  after  a  discharge,  owing  to  the  slow 
return  to  the  surface  of  that  part  of  the  original  charge 
which  had  penetrated  within  the  dielectric.   Faraday. 

—  Residual  phenomenon,  that  part  of  a  complicated 
phenomenon  which  is  left  unexplained  after  estimat- 
ing and  subducting  the  effects  of  all  known  causes, 
and  which  sometimes  leads  to,  or  confirms,  important 
discoveries  ;  —  as  the  diminution  of  the  periodical  time 
of  Encke's  comet,  from  which  the  existence  of  a  re- 
sisting medium,  pervading  the  celestial  regions,  was 
inferred.  Herschel. —  Residual  root,  (Math.)  a  root 
composed  of  two  parts  or  members,  connected  together 

by  the  sign  minus,  as  a  —  b,  or  5  —  3.   Huttov jRe- 

sidual  figure,  (Ocom.)  the  figure  remaining  after  sub- 
stracting  a  less  figure  from  a  greater  one.  Huttov. — 
Residual  analysis,  a  branch  of  analysis  which  proceeds 
by  taking  the  difference  of  a  function  in  two  different 
states,  and  then  expressing  the.relation  between  this 
difference  and  the  difference  of  tlie  corresponding 
states  of  the  variable.     Davics  ![  Peck. 

R?-i?iD'lT-A-RY   (re-zld'yii-et-re),  a.      [It.  residua- 
Wo.]     Pertaining  to  the  residue  or  remainder. 

The  residuary  advantage  of  the  estate.  Ai/liffe. 

Residuary  clause,  (Law.)   that  clause  in  a  will  by 

which  a  testator  disposes  of  such  part  of  his  estate  as 

remains  undisposed  of  by  previous  devises  or  bequests. 

—  Residuary  devisee,  the  person  named  in  a  will,  who 
is  to  take  all  the  real  property  over  and  above  the 
other  devises.  —  Residuary  estate,  that  part  of  a  testa- 
tor's estate  and  effects  which  remains  after  payment 
of  debts  and  legacies.  —  Residuary  legatee,  the  person 
to  whom  a  testator  bequeaths  the  residue  of  his  per- 
sonal estate,  after  the  payment  of  such  other  legacies 
as  are  specifically  mentioned  In  the  will.  Burrill. 

RE§'J-DUE  (r£z'e-du),  re.  [L.  residuum ;  re,  again, 
and  sedeo,  to  sit ;  It.  iSr  Sp.  residuo  ;  Fr.  residu.'] 

1.  The  remaining  part ;  that  which  is  left  after 
a  part  is  taken  ;  the  remainder ;  the  rest. 

The  refidue  . .  .  forsook  their  captains  and  fled.       North. 

2.  {Late.)  The  surplus  of  a  testator's  estate 
.  remaining  after  all  the  debts  and  particular  leg- 
acies have  been  discharged.  Burrill. 

Syn. —  See  Remainder. 

R5-§iD'U-UM,  n.     [L.]     1.  {Chem.)  That  which 

remains  after  the  volatile  parts  have  been  driven 

off  by  heat  or  otherwise  separated.  Parkes, 

2.  {Law.)  Surplus ;  residue.  Burrill. 


Rf-^IGN'  (re-zin'),  v.  a.  [L.  resigno  ;  re,  again 
back,  and  signo,  to  sign  ;  It.  russegnare  ;  Spl 
resignar;  Fr.  resigner.]    [i.  resigned  ;  pp.  reI 

SIGNING,  RESIGNED.] 

1.  To  give  up ;  to  yield ;  to  surrender  ;  to  re- 
nounce ;  to  relinquish  ;  abdicate  ;  to  abandon. 

To  her  thou  didst  resipn  thy  place.  Milton. 

To  you  the  glorious  conflict  I  resign.  I'ope. 

2.  To  give  up  or  submit  in  confidence ;  to 
confide  ;  —  sometimes  with  up  emphatical. 

What  more  reasonable  than  that  we  should,  in  all  thinM, 
resif/u  up  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God?  Tillotson 

Syn. —  See  Abandon. 

fR^-iJIGN'  (re-zin'),  re.  Resignation.  Beau.  ^  Fl 

RE-SIGN'  (re-sIn'),  v.  a.     To  sign  again.       Ency. 

R£§-!G-NA'TI0N    (r6z-ig-na'shun),  re.      [It.  rasse- 
gnaziotw;  Sp.  resignacion  ;  Fr.  resignation.'] 
1.  Act  of  resigning  or  giving  up;'  surrender. 


Do  that  office  of  thine  own  good  will. 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown. 


Shak. 


2.  The  state  of  being  resigned,  particularly 
to  the  will  of  God  ;  patience;  endurance;  sub- 
mission ;  acquiescence. 

Resignation  superadds  to  patience  a  submissive  disposition 
respecting  the  intelligent  cause  of  our  uneasiness.  It  ac- 
knowledges both  the  power  and  the  right  of  a  superior  to 
afflict.  Cogan. 

Syn.  —  See  Patience. 

RP-§IGNED'  (re-zind'),  p.  a.  1.  Given  up  ;  sur- 
rendered ;  yielded. 

2.  Feeling  resignation ;  submissive ;  patient ; 
complying  ;  obedient ;  unresisting. 

a  firm,  yet  cautious,  mind; 
Sincere,  though  prudent:  constant,  yet  re-fifAHPrf.      J'o/ie. 

Rp-§IGN't;D-LY  (re-zin 'ed-le),  ad.  With  resigna- 
tion ;  submissively  ;  obediently.  Todd. 

RE§-IGN-EE'  (rez-e-ne'),  re.  {Law.)  One  in  favor 
of  whom  a  resignation  is  made.  Botivier. 

Rip-§IGN'5R  (re-zin'er),  re.     One  who  resigns. 

tRF;-§IGN'M5NT,  re.    Resignation.  Wotton. 

RP-^ILE',  v.n.  [L.resilio;  re,  back,  and  salio, 
to  leap.]  [i.  RESILED  ;  pp.  resiling,  resiled.] 
To  start  back  ;  to  fly  from  ;  to  recoil. 

The  more  I  resiled  from  their  excessive  civilities,  the  more 
I  was  loaded  with  them.  Ilinue. 

IIow  completely  he  [K.  Hall]  had  resiled  from  Sociii- 
ianism.  Rogers. 

II  Re-§lL'l-5NCE  (re-zil'e-ens),       )  ,j.    [l.  „silio, 

II  Rp-§IL'1-PN-CY  (re-zil'e-en-se),  )  resiView*.]  The 

act  of  starting  or  leaping  back  ;  a  reboundnig. 


II  Rp-§IL'!-ENT  [re-zire-ent,  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm.  ;  re- 
sll'yent,  S.  F.  K.],  a.  Starting  or  springing  hack  ; 
rebounding ;  recoiling.  Johnson. 

Ri:§-I-LI"TION  (r6z-e-ITsh'un),  n.  The  act  of 
springing  back  ;  recoil ;  resilience.        Johnson. 

RE^'JN,  re.  [Gr.  ^lyn'vj/,  resin,  from  p{o>,  to  flow; 
L.,  It.,  <Sf  Sp.  resina;  Fr.  rtsine.']  (Chem.)  A 
name  applied  to  inspissfited  exudations  from 
certain  families  of  plants,  and  generally  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  a  viscid  liquid,  or  in  a 
state  of  solution  in  some  essential  oil ;  rosin. 

e^f  Resins  are  brittle,  inflammable,  transparent  or 
translucent,  resemble  each  other  in  clien)ical  composi- 
tion, are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  essential  oils,  are  insulators  of  electricity, 
become  negatively  electric  by  friction,  and  are  exten- 
sively used  as  the  basis  of  varnishes,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Many  resin.'s  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
essential  oils,  are  crystallizable  from  their  solutions 
in  alcohol,  and  possess  acid  characters,  combining 
with  alkalies,  and  forming  what  are  called  resinous 
soaps.  Among  the  more  important  ones  are  common 
rosin  or  colophony,  guaiacum,  lac,  sandarach,  mastich, 
elemi,  and  dragon's  blood.  —  Qum  resins  are  the  in- 
spissated milky  juices  of  many  plants,  consisting 
cliiefly  of  the  peculiar  resins  and  essential  oils  of  the 
plants  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  gum.  Among 
them  are  myrrh,  aloes,  assafretida,  gamboge,  scain- 
mony,  &c.     Turner.    MtUer. 

RE§-I-NIF'pR-OUS,  a.  [L.  resina,  resin,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Yielding  resin.  Cre. 

RE§'(N-1-F6RM,  a.  [L.  resina,  resin,  unA  forma, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  resin.  Smart. 

RE§'1-n6-5-LEC'TR|C,  a.  (Elec.)  Noting  sub- 
stances which  become  resinously  or  negative- 
ly electrified  by  friction,  as  amber,  sealing  wax, 
&c.  Ure. 

RE§'JN-OUS,  a.    [L.  resinosus  ;  resma,  resin  ;  It 


A.  E,  I,  6,  U    y,  long;    A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  f,,  1,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,   FAR,  FAsT,  FALL  ;    HEIR,   HI:R  ; 
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4r  Sp.  resinono ;  Fr.  resinmtx.]  Containing,  con- 
sisting of,  or  resembling,  resin.  liot/le. 
Re.iinotu  tleclricitii,  one  of  the  two  kiiiclH  of  elec- 
tricity (luvelu|)Uil  liy  tlie  frictioii  ol'varioiiri  liodios  Riid 
In  nuinoruus  other  wayH,  Hiiiiiiltaiioouiily  with  vitreoiiH 
or  poHiiivo  electricity;  negative  electricity  ;  — 8o 
calli'fl  iKjrautie  rosins  and  reMinoiis  siihslancea  often 
•r<|uirc  this  kind  of  electricity  when  rnlibed,  while 
the  riililier,  if  inHulatod,  acquirev  the  opposite  or  vitre- 
ous electricity.                                                          Young. 

Bft:j'|.V-OI,is-Nftsa,  n.    Quality  of  being  resinous. 

Rft.'<-I-rIS'C5\(;K,  n.  [L.  resipiscentia;  resipLsco, 
to  come  to  one's  senses  agaia  ;  It.  recijmcenza  ; 
Fr.  reiiipisccnc,\]  Wisdom  alter  the  fact ;  re- 
pentance,    [r.]  W.  MomUagu. 

Rf-ijlST',  r.  a.  [h.resisto;  re,  again,  and  sJ*/o, 
to  St md  ;  It.  resistere ;  Sp.  resistir  ;  Fr.  n'sinter.^ 

[«'.  UESI.STKD;  pp.  RKSISTI.VO,    KESISTKD.j 

1.  To  strive  or  act  against ;  to  counteract ;  to 
oppose  ;  to  withstand  ;  to  confront. 

Not  more  almiehly  to  renKt  our  tnlxht 

Than  wiav  to  truatrate  all  our  plots  and  wile*.       Hilton. 

2.  To  withstand,  so  as  not  to  be  impressed  by. 
Nor  kci-n  nor  solid  could  resist  that  edge.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Oppose. 

Rf-^IST',  p.  it.    To  make  opposition.  Shak. 

Kf-^IST',  M.  (Applied  Chcm.)  A  name  given  to 
various  substances  which  are  topically  applied 
in  cilico  printins?  as  a  means  of  producing  a 
white  or  a  colored  design  on  a  colored  ground, 
and  which  have  the  property  of  preventing  the 
att  ichiuent  or  development  of  color,  when  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ci:)th  is  afterwards  impreg- 
nated with  a  dyeing  material ;  —  called  also  re- 
sist  paste,  and  reserve.  Parncll. 

Kg-.'jIsiT'A.VCE,  n.  [It. resistenza ;  Sp.  resistencia ; 
Fr.  r'-sikaiice.] 

1.  The  act  of  resisting  ;  opposition. 

Drrnvtriufi.  seeinr . .  .  that  no  rem'st-mce  was  made  a^inst 
him,  sent  away  all  nis  forvcs.  1  Mace.  xi.  38, 

2.  {Physics.)  A  force  which  acts  in  opposition 
to  another  so  as  to  destroy  or  to  diminish  its 
effect;  a  power  by  which  m)tion,  or  a  tendency 
to  motion,  is  impeded  or  prevented.         Hut/on. 

Rr.iistance  of  sntidi,  ( Mnch.)  the  force  with  which 
the  q'lie^cent  pirts  of  solid  bodies  oppsse  the  motion 
orotlier  parts  contiguous  to  tliein,C(>ustitutini;/Wc!toA 
when  tlio  (luioscent  and  moving  builios  are  only  con- 
tizii'dis  and  do  not  cohere,  and  renitr.nr.y  when  the  re- 
sistini;  and  resisted  pirts  are  parts  of  the  sauio  body 
or  mass,  IliUlja.  —  Rti'ntance  of  li/iiiih,  (Hydrodij- 
nimtci.)  the  force  with  which  bodies  moving  in 
liq'ilils  are  imp  idod  or  rotardo  i  in  tliair  mf)tion,'owing 
pirtly  to  the  inertia  of  the  liquid,  and  pirtly  to  the 
Ciili;!sion  of  its  prirticles.  Ifuttou.  —  Re..iinta;ice  of  the 
air,  tlie  fiircB  with  which  the  motion  of  bo  lies,  espa- 
cially  of  projectiles,  is  retarded  liy  the  opposition  of 
the  air  or  atmospliure.  —  Solid  of  leatt  re.ii.itance,  the 
aiilid  whose  ligure  is  such  th:tt,  in  its  motion  through 
a  Huid,  it  sustains  less  resistance  than  any  other  of 
the  sama  height,  ba-se,  and  contents.     Ilattoa. 

np-!jIST'ANT,  a.  Making  resistance;  striving 
against;  opposing;  resistive.         N.  Brit.  Rev. 

+  l{]p-!jIST'ANT,  ».  One  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
sists. Pearson. 

tRP-ijlST'5NT,  a.    Resistant.  Bacon. 

Rf,?IST'eR,  n.     One  who  resists.  Austin. 

Re-?ISiTI-BlL'(-TV,  n.  The  quality  of  being  re- 
sistible. "  JIamniond. 

Kp-§l8T'|-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  resisted.     Hale. 

Re-!jT.ST'lNG-LY,  ad.  With  resistance  or  oppo- 
sition ;  so  as  to  resist.  Udal. 

Rg-^lST'l  VE,  a.  Having  power  to  resist.  B.  Jonson. 

Rp-ijft'T'r.^SS,  a.  1.  That  cannot  be  resisted  ; 
irresistible.     "  Resistless  power."  Dri/dt-n. 

2.  That  cmnot  resist;  helpless.  "The  re- 
sistless prey."  Spemer. 

ResjlST'Lpss-LY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  resisted 
or  denied ;  irresistibly.  BlackiraU. 

Rp-^IST'L^SS-NfiSS,  n.  Irrcsistibleness.  Clarke. 

H.i:fQ-l.V-HLR  [rfiz'o-lQ-bl,  W.  P.  .J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  C;  r^-sSI'ii  hi,  .S'.],  a.  [L.  resolubilia ;  re- 
aolro,  reaolitttu,  to  resolve  ;  It.  risoliihile ;  Sp. 
resoluble ;  Fr.  rpsoluhle.l  That  may  be  resolved 
or  melted;  resolvable.  " Bodies  ...  rMo/»<6/« 
by  fire."  Boyle. 

state 
Boyle. 


Rfis'0-L,U-BLE-NftS8,  n.  The  quality  or  the  st.i 
of  being  resoluble ;  resolvableness."  Boy 


Rft^'O-LUTE,  a.  [It.  riaoliUo  ;  Sp.  reauelto ;  Fr. 
jv.vo/".]  Fi.\ed  or  Htcadfast  in  purpose  ;  deter- 
mined ;  constant ;  tirm  ;  indexible ;  stanch  ; 
persevering ;  unwavering  ;  undaunted  ;  un- 
shaken. "  \  resolute  and  valiant  man."  North. 
Byn.  —  See  Enterprisinu. 

Rfiij'y-LIJTE,  n.    1.  A,  resolute  or  determined 

person,     [r.]  Shak. 

2.  t  llcpaynient ;  redelivery.  Burnet. 

Rftsj'Q-LUTE-LY,  ad.  In  a  resolute  manner; 
with  resolutioii ;  firmly.  Roscammon. 

RKij'g-LUTE-Ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  reso- 
lute ;  fi.ved  determination  ;  resolution.     Boyle. 

R£!J-Q-LU'TIQN  (rg/.-o-ia'shyn),  m.  [L.  resolutio  ; 
renolvo,  to  resolve  ;  It.  risoluzione;  Sp.  resolu- 
cion ;  Fr.  resolution.] 

1.  The  act  of  separating  the  parts  of  any 
thing,  or  reducing  it  to  its  constituent  parts  or 
first  principles ;  analysis ;  decomposition. 

2.  The  state  or  the  process  of  dissolving,  as 
ice ;  dissolution  ;  solution.  jyujby. 

3.  The  act  or  the  process  of  disentangling  or 
clearing  away,  as  perplexities  ;  explication. 

The  unravellinf;  and  nnoliilioii  of  the  difficulties  that  are 
mrt  with  in  the  execution  of  tiic  design,  are  tlie  end  uf  an 
action.  Vnnlen. 

4.  The  act  of  resolving ;  fixed  or  settled  de- 
termination or  purpose  ;  decision  ;  firmness ; 
constancy  ;   steadiness  ;  energy  ;  courage. 

The  remliitiun  to  act  those  monstrous  things.     Claraulon. 
What  reinforcement  we  may  euin  from  hope, 
If  not,  what  resolution  from  despair.  Milton. 

5.  {Law.)  Formerly,  a  solemn  judgment  or 
decision  of  a  court.  Coke. — In  the  civil  law, 
the  act  by  which  a  contract,  which  existed  and 
was  good,  is  rendered  null.  Bourier. 

6.  {Legislation.)  A  declaration  passed  by  a 
legislature  or  other  assembly,  or  proposed  to  it 
for  determination.  Burnet. 

7.  {Math.)  The  operation  of  finding  such 
values  of  unknown  quantities  as  will  satisfy  a 
given  equation  or  answer  the  conditions  of  a 
given  problem  ;  solution.  Daviea  ^  Peck. 

A  problem  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  —  the  proposi- 
tion, tlie  resolution,  and  the  demonstration.  iirantie. 

8.  {Med.)  Removal  or  disappearance,  as  of  a 
disease.  Lhtnglison. 

9.  {Mvs.)  A  modulation,  or  change  of  har- 
mony, by  which  the  unaccording  note  of  any 
discord  falls  to  one  of  the  concording  notes  of 
the  succeeding  harmony.  Moore. 

10.  t  Conviction;  assurance.  QUI  Play 
Re-sohition  of  forces,  (Mrc.h.)  the  resolving  or  divid- 
ing of  any  one  force  or  motion  into  two  or  more  others 
acting  in  different  directions,  which,  taken  togctlier, 
shall  iiave  the  same  effect  as  the  single  one.  It  is  there- 
verse  of  the  compo.iUioH  of  forces  or  motions.  Ilntton.  — 
Resolution  of  a  quantity  into  its  factors,  the  operation 
of  finding  two  or  more  factors  whose  product  shall 
ba  equal  to  the  given  quantity.  —  Resolution  of  an 
equation,  {Maebra.)  the  operation  of  finding  such 
values  for  the  unknown  quantities  which  enter  it,  as 
will  satisfy  the  equation  when  substituted  for  those 
quantities  ;  —  same  as  solution  of  an  equation.  Varies. 
—  Resolution  of  a  problem,  the  operation  of  finding 
such  values  for  the  unknown  quantities  as  will  satis- 
fy the  conditions  of  the  problem  ;  —  same  as  solution 
of  a  problem.     Daries  4'  Peck. 

Syn.  — See  Courage,  Decision. 

+  RE§-0-LU'TIQX-5R,  n.  One  who  joins  with 
others  in  passing  a  resolution.  Burnet. 

r6§-Q-LU'TION-Ij?T,  n.  One  who  makes  a  reso- 
lution ;  a  rcsolutioner.     [ii.]  Qu.  Rer. 

R6^'Q-T<fj-TIVE,  a.  [Fr,  rcsolutif.]  Having  the 
power  to  dissolve  or  relax,     [u.]  Holland. 

Rp-^ril.V-.A-nTl.'j-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  .state 
of  being  resolvable.  Lord  Rosse. 

Re-?(')I.V'A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  may  be  resolved  or 
sejiarated  into  constituent  parts  ;  decomposable. 

The  scrum  of  the  blood  is  irsolviiMe  by  a  small  heat. 

Arfnithnot. 

2.  That  may  be  solved ;  capable  of  solution  ; 
soluble.     "  Causes  best  resolvdhle."        Browne. 

3.  That  may  be  reduced  into  first  principles. 

The  actions  of  ingratitude  scent  directly  retolvablr  Into 
pride.  South. 

R5-90LV'.\-BI,E-N6ss,  h.  The  quality  of  being 
resolvable ;  resolvability.  Clarke. 

Rg-^rH.VE'  (r?-7.8lv'),  v.  a.  [L.  resolro;  re.  narain, 
and  solvo,  to  loosen,  to  separate  ;  It.  risolcere  \ 


Sp.  resoher ;  Fr,  r^amidre.]     [i.  BBSOLTED ;  pp 
iii^usoi.vi.vo,  ni:Hoi,VKi>.] 

1.  To  separate  or  reduce  Into  componcni 
parts  or  first  principles;  to  dccomposo ;  to 
decompound;  to  analyze. 

Ye  immortal  souls  who  oner  were  men, 

And  now  rrmtUeJ  tu  elements  again.  Drpden, 

2.  To  reduce  to  a  liquid  state ;  to  dissolve : 
to  melt ;  to  liquefy. 

O  that  this  tiKi,  tuo  solid  flesh  would  melt. 

Thaw,  and  remtrr  ilscir  lulu  a  dew.  Shot, 

3.  To  clear  or  disentanjjlc,  as  of  difficulties ; 
to  solve;  to  explain;  to  interpret;  to  unfold; 
to  decipher.    "  I  resolre  the  riddle."  K.  C/tarlea. 

Examine,  slfl,  and  retolre  their  alleged  praob.        Hooker, 

4.  To  free  from  doubt  or  uncertainty ;  to  in- 
form ;  to  apprise  ;  to  acquaint. 

X  will  rrtolre  your  grace  immediately,  SHaJb. 

Resolve  mc,  strangers,  whence  and  what  you  arc,   Ihydat. 

5.  To  settle  in  opinion  ;  to  make  certain,  [it.] 

Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth.  Shak. 

6.  To  fix  in  determination  or  purpose ;  to  de- 
termine ;  to  decide. 

Resolved  on  death,  resolved  to  die  in  arma,  Drydm. 

7.  To  fix  in  resolution ;  to  confirm. 


t(uit  presently  tlic  chapel,  or  resolve  yon 
lor  mor^-  amazement. 


ShaJt. 

His  limbs  re- 
Spenaer. 


8.  t  To  relax ;   to   loosen 
aolvcd  through  idle  leisure."  i^pciiaer. 

9.  {Med.)  To  disperse,  as  a  tumor.  Dungli.'.on. 

10.  {Math.)  To  solve  by  the  operation  of  find- 
ing what  is  sought  or  required,  as  an  equation 
b^  finding  such  values  for  its  unknown  quanti- 
ties as  will  satisfy  the  equation,  or  a  problem  by 
finding  such  values  for  the  unkno'Jvn  quantities 
as  will  satisfy  its  conditions.  Hutton. 

11.  {Legislation.)  To  declare  by  resolution 
or  vote ;  as,  "  Be  it  resolved  "  &c. 

To  resolre  a  discord,  {Mus.)  to  make  a  discord  pAa 
into  a  concord.  Dwigkt. 

Syn.  — See  Solve. 

R(:-§6LVE'  (re-z6lv'),  r.  n.  1.  To  be  dissolved ; 
to  dissolve  ;  to  melt ;  to  liquefy. 

As  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  (torn  its  figure  'gainst  the  fire.  Skak. 

2.  To  determine  within  one's  self;  to  form  a 
resolution  ;  to  intend  ;  to  purpose.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  settled  in  opinion,     [u.] 

Let  men  resolve  of  that  as  they  pleaae.  Locke. 

4.  To  separate  into  component  parts  or  first 
principles,  as  a  gas ;  to  be  decomposed.  Wright. 

5.  {Legislation.)  To  make  a  declaration  by 
resolution  or  vote. 

Rf-^oLVE'  (re-z51v'),  n.    1.  Fixed  determination 

or   purpose ;    resolution  ;    intention ;    purpose. 

"  His  bold  resolve."  Deriham. 

2.  {Legislation.)  A  declaration  passed  by  a 

legislative  or  other  body  ;  a  resolution. 

Rg-?OLVED'    (r?-z51vd'),  p.  a.     1.   Fully  deter- 
mined.    "  Rcsolcetl  to  die  in  arms."        Dryden. 
2.  {Legislation.)  Declared. 

Rf,-§6LV'6D-LY,  ad.  "With  determination,  firm- 
ness, or  constancy.  Grew. 

Rp-?(')LV'5I>-N£8S,  n.  Fixedness  of  purpose ; 
firmness  ;  resolution.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

R5-^(5LV'?ND,  n.  {Arith.)  A  number  which 
arises  from  increasing  the  remainder  after  sub- 
traction, in  the  process  of  extracting  the  square 
or  the  cube  root.  Crabb. 


R^-^AlV'PNT,  a.  [It,  risoh 
Having  power  to  dissolve 
resolving ;  solvent. 

R?-§0lv'5.NT,   n.     1.  That 
causes  solution  ;  a  solvent. 
2.  {Med.)  A  subsliince  w 
pels  tumors  ;  a  discutient. 

R?-sr)LV'(:R,  n.  One  who, 
solves. 


ettte;  Fr,  resvlrant.] 

;  causing  solution ; 

Arbuthnot. 

which   dissolves   or 

hich  resolves  or  re- 
iMmgUson. 

or  that   which,  re 
Hammond.    Burke. 


R5-?<")LV'|NG,  »i.     Act  of  one  who  resolves;  de- 
termination ;  resohition.  Clarendon. 

Rft^'O-N.A.NCE  (rd/.'o-nans),  n.      [It.  riaonama^ 
Sp.  reaonancia ;  Fr.  resonntmee.] 

1.  Return  or  reverberation  of  sound ;  a  re^ 
soundintf.  Boyle. 

2.  {Mua.)  The  return  of  sound  by  the  air  act- 
ing on  the  bodies  of  stringed  instruments. 

Brandt 
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3.  (Med.)  A  thrilling  of  the  voice  more  loud 
than  IS  natural  :  —  the  sound  of  the  voice  as 
heard  in  the  bronchial  tubes ;  bronchophony. 

Uunffluion. 

4.  (Acoustics.)  The  property  of  sonorous 
bodies  by  which  they  vibrate  in  unison  with  the 
vibrations  of  other  bodies,  and  strengthen  the 
original  note  ;  as,  "  The  notes  of  a  musical  box 
are  rendered  louder  by  resonatice  when  it  is 
placed  on  a  table."  Uoblyn. 

KE§'0-NAnT,  a.  [L.  resono,  resonans,  to  resound ; 
It.  risonante ;  Sp.  resonante  ;  Fr.  resonnant.^ 
Returning  sound  ;  resounding.  MiUon. 

Rp-SORB',  V.  a.  [L.  resorbeo ;  re,  again,  back, 
and  sorbeo,  to  swallow.]  To  swallow  up.  Youmj. 

Rg-SOR'BgNT,  a.     Swallowing  up.  WodhuU. 

RE-SORP'TIQN,  n.  [Fr.  resorption.']  The  act  of 
absorbing  anew ;  reabsorption.  Agassiz. 

B5-§5RT',  v.  n.  [Fr.  ressortir,  to  go  or  come  out 
again,  to  set  forth ;  re,  again,  and  sortir,  to  go 
or  come  out.]     [i.  kbsouted  ;  pp.  uesoutino, 

KESORTED.] 

1.  To  have  recourse;  to  betake  one's  self; 
to  go ;  to  repair  ;  to  apply. 

Hither  the  heroes  and  the  nymphs  resort.  Pope. 

[He]  thought  it  time  to  resort  to  other  counsels.  Clarendon. 

2.  ( Old  Eiig.  Law.)  To  fall  back  ;  to  revert. 

The  inheritance  of  the  son  never  resorted  to  the  mother. 

Hale. 

Rp-^ORT',  n.  1.  The  act  of  going,  repairing,  or 
betaking  one's  self ;  recourse  ;  application. 
"  Speedy  resort  was  made  thither."         Golding, 

To  the  altars  of  the  gods  they  made  divine  resorts.  Chapman. 

2.  An  assembling ;  a  concourse  ;  a  meeting  ; 
confluence.     "  Places  of  resort."  Swift. 

3.  A  place  much  frequented ;  as,  "  That  city 
is  a  resort  for  invalids." 

4.  t  [Fr.  ressort.]  Spring ;  active  movement 
or  power.     [A  Gallicism.] 

Some  know  the  resorti  and  falls  of  business,  that  cannot 
sink  into  the  main  of  it  Bacon. 

5.  (Lata.)  The  authority  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
court.  Bouvier. 

Dernier  report,  the  last  resource.  —  Last  resort,  the 
last  resource  :  —  the  liighest  or  ultimate  tribunal. 

Rp-§0RT'5R,  ?i.  One  who  resorts,  frequents,  or 
visits  ;  a  visitor.  Shak. 

R5-§oOnd'  (re-zbdnd'),  v.  a.  [L.  resono ;  re, 
again,  back,  and  sono,  to  sound  ;  It.  risuonare  ; 
Sp.   resonar;  Fr.   ivsonner.]     [i.   uesounded  ; 

pp.  HESOUXmNG;    KESOUNDED.] 

1.  To  send  back  or  return  the  sound  of ;  to 
echo ;  to  reverberate. 

And  Albion's  cliffe  resound  the  rural  lay.  Pope. 

2.  To  celebrate  or  extol  by  sound ;  to  sound. 

The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  with  his  psaltery  loudly  resoimd- 
nnumerable  benefits  of  the  almighty  Creator./'eac/ia/n. 


edthe  innumerable  benefits  of  the  almighty 

The  man  for  wisdom's  various  arts  renowned, 
Long  exercised  in  woes,  O  muse,  resound. 


Pope. 


Rp-§OU\D',  V.  n.   1.  To  sound  or  be  echoed  back. 

What  is  common  fame,  wh'ch  sounds  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  resounds  back  to  them  again,  but  generally 
a  loud,  rattling,  impudent  lie?  South, 

2.  To  be  much  and  loudly  mentioned. 

What  resounds  in  fable  or  romance 

Of  Uther's  sons?  Milton. 

3.  To  echo  ;  to  reverberate. 

The  sacred  porticos  resound  with  the  continued  hosannas 
of  the  multitudes.  Ilorsley. 

Rp-§oi)ND',».  Return  of  sound;  echo.  Beaumont. 

RE'SotyND,  V.  a.    To  sound  again. 

Rg-SOURCE'  (re-sSrs'),  n.  [Fr.  ressource,  derived 
by  Landais  from  recours,  recourse.]  Any  source 
of  aid  or  support ;  means  ;  expedient ;  resort. 

Pallas  viewed 
His  foes  pursuing,  and  his  friends  pursued: 
Used  thrcatcnings  mixed  with  prayers,  his  last  resource. 

Drjiden. 
Syn.  — See  Expedient. 

Re-SOURCE'LpSS    (re-sors'les),   a.     Wanting  re- 
source.   "  Resourceless  subjection."         Burke. 
RE-SOVV  (r5-s6'),  V.  a.     To  sow  again.        Bicon. 
t  RES'pAsS,  n.     Raspberry.  Herrick. 

RE-SPEAK',  V.  n.  To  speak  again  or  in  return  ; 
to  answer;  to  reply.  Shak. 

R5-SPECT',  V.  a.  [L.  respicio,  respectus ;  re, 
again,  back,  and  specio,  to  look  ;  It.  rispettare  ; 


Sp.  respetar;  Fr.  respecter.l     [i.  eespected; 

pp.  KESl'KCTING,  KESl'ECTED.] 

1.  To  have  regard  to  ;  to  regard.  Shak. 
In  orchards  and  gardens,  we  do  not  so  much  respect  beauty 

as  variety  of  ground  lor  fruits,  trees,  and  herbs.  Jiacon. 

2.  To  have  relation  to  ;  to  relate  to.  "  The 
allusion  respects  an  ancient  custom."   Johnson. 

3.  To  consider  or  regard  with  a  degree  of  rev- 
erence ;  to  think  highly  of ;  to  esteem  ;  to  honor. 

There  is  nothing  more  terrible  to  a  guilty  heart  than  the 

eye  of  a  resjjecled  tricnd.  Sidney. 

I  always  loved  and  respected  Sir  William.  Sw{/'t. 

4.  t  To  look  towards  ;  to  be  directed  towards. 

Palladius  odviseth  the  front  of  his  house  should  so  respect 
the  south.  Browne. 

Rg-SPECT',  n.  [L.  respecttis;  It.  rispetto;  Sp. 
respecto ;  Fr.  respect.} 

1.  Regard ;  reverence  ;  veneration  ;  homage  ; 
honor  ;  esteem  ;  estimation  ;  deference. 

I  found  the  king  abandoned  to  neglect; 

Seen  without  awe,  and  served  without  respect.  Prior. 

2.  Kind  consideration ;  good  will ;  favor. 

The  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel,  and  to  his  offering. 

Gen.  iv.  4. 

3.  Undue  consideration  ;  partial  regard. 

It  is  not  good  to  have  respect  of  persons  in  judgment. 

Prov.  xxiv.  23. 

4.  Esteemed  or  respected  character,     [n.] 

Many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome.  SUtak. 

5.  Consideration  ;  motive  ;  influence  ;  bias. 

Whatever  secret  respects  were  likely  to  move  them.    Hooker. 

6.  Relation  ;  regard  ;  reference. 

They  believed  but  one  supreme  deity,  which,  with  respect 
to  the  various  benefits  men  received  from  him,  had  several 
titles.  Tillotson. 

Syn.  —  Respect  is  felt  for  the  general  character  of 
a  person.  Esteem,  and  still  more  regard,  partake  of 
affection,  and  relate  to  internal  qualities.  Honor  and 
homage  mean  more  than  respect,  and  relate  to  rank 
and  station,  as  well  as  to  personal  qualities.  Venera- 
tion and  reverence  are  much  stronger  terms  than  re- 
spect, and  relate  to  personal  qualities.  Deference  may 
Iw  felt  for  a  person  on  account  of  his  knowledge  on 
some  subject,  although  for  his  character  one  may 
have  little  respect.  —  See  Homage. 

Rp-SPECT-A-BlL'J-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  respectable  ;  worthiness  of  respect ; 
estimablcness  ;  reputableness  ;  respectableness. 

The  great  res[>ec1  ability  of  his  character.       Uumbcrlantl. 

Rp-SPECT'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  rispettable ;  Fr.  re- 
spectable.'] Worthy  of  respect,  esteem,  or  hon- 
or ;  estimable  ;  reputable  ;  honorable  ;  of  good 
quality  ;  moderately  good ;  pretty  good.  Burke. 
Respectable  witness,  (Law.)  a  witness  competent  to 
testify  in  a  court  of  Justice.  Boucier. 

RP-SPECT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  respectable  ;  respectability.  Johtison. 

RP-SPECT'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  respectable  manner; 
so  as  to  deserve  respect ;  reputably.      Johnson. 

Rg-SPECT'^D,  p.  a.  Regarded  or  treated  with 
respect;  esteemed. 

Rg-SPECT'^R,  n.  One  who  respects,  or  one  who 
has  partial  regard. 

God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Acts  x.  Si. 

Rg-SPfiCT'FU'L,  a.  Having  or  exhibiting  respect 
or  esteem  ;  civil ;  dutiful ;  deferential ;  courte- 
ous.    "  Respectful  modesty."  Tfiomson. 

R5-SPECT'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  respectful  manner; 
with  respect ;  civilly  ;  courteously.         Dryden. 

R5-SPftCT'Ft>L-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
respectful ;  civility  ;  cotxrtesy.  Johnson. 

Rfi-SPECT'JNG,  prep.  Having  respect  or  regard 
to ;  regarding  ;  concerning.  Hiley. 

t  Rip-SPEC'TIOiV,  n.    Respect;  regard.  Tyndale. 

Rp-SPEC'TJVE  (re-spek'fjv),  a.  [It.  rispettivo  ; 
Sp.  rcspecfii'o  ;  Fr.  resprcti^.'] 

1.  Relating  to.  a  particular  person  or  thing ; 
belonging  to  each  ;  particular. 

When  so  mnnv  present  themselves  before  their  respertlrc 
magistrates  to  take  the  oaths.  Addimn. 

2.  Relative  ;  not  absolute.  Rogers. 

3.  Having  regard  or  reference,     [r.] 

The  reprehension  of  St.  Paul  was  not  only  respertire  to 
divinity,  but  extensive  to  all  knowledge.  Baron. 

4.  +  Worthy  of  respect ;  respectable.     Shak. 

5.  +  Respectful ;  ceremonious.  Shak. 

6.  +  Careful ;  cautious;  circumspect. 

He  was  exceeding  respective  and  precise.  Raleifh. 

R?-SPfiC'TIVE-LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  respective  man- 


ner; as  relating  to  each;  as  each  belongs  to 
each ;  particularly. 

The  impressions  from  the  objects  of  the  senses  do  min-lo 
respectirely  every  one  witli  his  kind.  BacZn, 

2.  Relatively  ;  not  absolutely.  Ralciijh, 

3.  t  VVith  respect.  Shak. :  — partially.  Hooker. 

t  R?-SPEC'TJ  V-IST,  n.  One  who  respects.  J.  Fox. 

R^-SPECT'L^SS,  a.     Having  no  respect.  IJowcU. 

R^-SPECT'LeSS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
respectless.     [r.]  Shdton. 

t  Re-SPEC'TU-OUS,  a.     Respectful.  Boyle. 

RE-SPELL',  V.  a.    To  spell  again  or  anew. 

RE-SPELL'ING,  n.    The  act  of  spelling  again. 

fRp-SPERSE',  t).  a.  [L.  respergo,  respersus.]  To 
sprinkle  :  to  scatter.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Rf-SPER'SION  (re-sper'shun),  n.  [L.  rcspcrsio.] 
The  act  of  sprinkling  again.     [r.J  Bailey. 

R5-SPIR-A-BIl'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  respirable.  Med.  Jour. 

R^-SPIr'A-BLE  [re-splr'ft-bl,  Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wr.  Wb. 
Todd;  res'pe-r?-bl,  F.  K.],  a.  [It.  respirahile  ; 
Fr.  respirable.] 

1.  That  can  respire.  Todd. 

2.  That  can  be  respired,  as  air  ;  fit  for  respi- 
ration ;  capable  of  being  breathed.    Dunglison. 

RES-PI-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  respiratio  ;  It.  respira- 
zione  ;  Sp.  respiracion  ;  Fr.  respiration.] 

1.  The  act  of  respiring  or  breathing ;  the  act 
or  the  process  of  inhaling  air  into  the  lungs 
and  then  exhaling  it,  to  support  life.       Harvey. 

JKS"  "  In  man,  the  respiratiovs  are  generally  tliirty- 
five  per  minute  in  the  first  year  of  life,  twenty-fivo 
during  the  second,  twenty  at  puberty,  and  eighteen  in 
the  adult  age."     Dunglison. 

2.  t  Relief,  as  from  toil ;  rest.  Milton. 

3.  t  Interval.  Bp.  Hall. 
Respiration  in  plants,  a  function  of  the  leaves  and 

other  parts  furnished  with  stoniata,  by  wliich  car- 
bonic acid  is  deconi|M)sed,  and  carbon  assiniilatud  ii.to 
an  organic  compound.  Hmtslow. 

RES-PI-RA'TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  respira- 
tion ;  respiratory.  Ch.  Ob. 

RES'PJ-RA-TOR,  n.  An  instrument,  commonly 
made  of  several  layers  of  fine  wire  tissue,  worn 
over  the  mouth  to  temper  the  air  before  it 
reaches  the  lungs,  as  in  winter.  Dunglison. 

R5-SPIR'A-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  serving 
for,  respiration.  "  Respiratory  organs."  Haney. 

R5-SPIRE',  V.  n.  [L.  respiro ;  re,  again,  back, 
and  spiro,  to  breathe  ;  It.  rcspirare ;  Sp.  retpi- 
rar  ;  Fr.  res2iirer.]  \i.  respired  ;  pp.  kespir- 
ING,  respired.] 

1.  To  breathe  ;  to  inhale  and  exhale  air. 

The  ladies  gasped,  and  scarcely  could  respire.        Dryden. 

2.  To  catch  one's  breath.  Spenser. 

3.  To  rest,  as  after  toil ;  to  repose.        Pope. 

Rg-SPiRE',  V.  a.  To  breathe  out;  to  exhale;  to 
send  out  in  exhalations.  B.  Jonson. 

RfeS'PITE  (rfis'pjt),  n.  [Old  Fr.  respit ;  Fr.  r('pit; 
—  according  to  Menage,  from  L.  respectus,  re 
spect ;  according  to  Du  Cange,  from  L.  respiro, 
to  breathe.] 

1.  Delay,  as  for  breathing ;  pause ;  interval. 

Some  pause  and  resjnte  only  I  require. 

Till  with  my  tears  1  sliall  have  quenched  my  fire.  Iknham. 

2.  (Law.)  The  suspension  or  postponement 
of  the  execution  of  a  capital  sentence ;  a  re- 
prieve :  —  extension  or  prolongation  of  time  for 
the  payment  of  a  debt :  —  delay  of  appearance 
at  court  granted  to  a  jury.      BurriU.     Bouvier. 

Syn.—  See  Reprieve. 
RES'PITE  (rPs'pjt),  v.  a.     [i.  RESPITED;  pp.  UE» 

PITINO,    RESPITED.] 

1.  To  relieve  by  a  pause  or  interval. 

To  respite  his  day-labor  with  repast 

Or  with  repose.  Wilton. 

2.  To  suspend  or  delay,  as  the  payment  of  a 
debt.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  suspend  or  postpone  the  execution  of, 
as  a  capital  offender;  to  reprieve.  Gower. 

4.  (Tmw.)  To  delay  or  postpone  the  appear- 
ance of  at  court,  as  a  jury.  BlackstOfie. 

R^-SPLeN'DflNrCE,    )  n.     [L.   resplendentia;   It. 
R^-SPLftN'DpN-CY,  )  risplendenza;  Sp.  resplan- 
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decencia;  Fr.  resplendissement.]  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  ri-splendent ;  vivid  lustre 
or  briKhtness;  brilliancy;  splendor. 


or  bright 

Son,  thou  In  whom  my  glory  1  behold 
In  full  ret/jlemlaict:,  hfir  o!  ull  my  might. 
Thi!  ntithndency  of  hU  own  olmighty  goodnc 


iiaton. 

Svott. 


BE-SPLfiN'DipNT,  a.     [L.  re.splendeo,  respletulens, 

to  shine  brightly  ;  re,  again,  back,  and  siilendco, 

to  shine  ;  It.  rispleiideiUe  \  Sp.  resplaiidccie^ite  ; 

Fr.  reupkndismnt.]     Having  very  bright  lustre ; 

very  bright  or  shining ;  brilliant ;  splendid. 

Their  flcry  mouth«  renjilerulmt  bridlen  tied.  Pope. 

KE  8PLf)N'UgNT-L,Y,  ad.     With  resplendence  or 

brilliant  lustre ;  brightly  ;  splendidly.  Johnson. 
t  Rp-SPLeN'D|SH-ANT,  a.  Resplendent.  Fabyan. 
t  Kg-SPLfiN'ISH-iNG,  a.     Shining  resplendently ; 

brilliant ;  resplendent.  ^f  -^  •  t-lyot. 

RE-SPLTt',  V.  a.    To  split  or  cleave  again. 
BE-SPLIT',  v.  n.    To  split  or  be  rent  again. 
RK-SP6ND',  v.  n.    [L.  respondoo  ;  re,  again,  back, 

and  spoiuleo,  to   promise;  It.   rispomlere;  Sp. 

responder ;  Fr.  repotidre.']     [i.  hesi'onued  ;  pp. 

KESl'OXDINO,  llESPONUEU.] 

1.  To  answer;  to  reply.  Ohhsworth. 

2.  To  be  agreeable  to  ;  to  correspond ;  to  suit. 

To  every  theme  resiioHtU  thy  various  lay.  Broome. 

R(;-SP6.\D',  V.  a.    To  answer  or  correspond  to. 

m»  great  deeds  respond  his  speeches  great.  Fair/ax. 

RP-SPOND',  n.  1.  {Eccl.)  Formerly,  a  short  an- 
them interrupting  the  reading  of  a  chapter./i^rfcrt. 
2.  {Arch.)  Anciently,  a  half-column,  or  pilas- 
ter corresponding  to  another  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  building.  Britten. 

RP-SPON'ngNCR,  n.  The  act  of  responding  or 
answering;  response.  Spenser. 

RP-SP6n'DPN-CV,  n.  The  act  of  responding ;  re- 
spondence.        *  Chalmers. 

Rp-SP5N'r)p.\T,  n.  [It.  rispondente ;  Sp.  respon- 
dedor.;  Fr.  rt'pondant.] 

1.  One  who  answers  the  opponent  in  a  set 
disputation,  refuting  objections  or  overthrowing 

irguments.  Watts. 

2.  ( Law.)  A  person  who  answers  in  a  suit,  as 
in  chancery  :  —  in  the  civil  law,  one  who  answers 
or  is  security  for  another.        Ayliffe.     Bouvier. 

gfg-  "  A  respondent  in  admiralty  answers  to  a  <2e- 
fendant  at  coininoa  law  and  in  equity."     Barrill. 

RP-SP^N'upXT,  a.  Agreeable  to  ;  answerable  ; 
corresponding;  suitable.  Pope. 

RE-SPQ.\-DEN'T|-A  (re-spjn-dSn'she-?),  n.  {Mar- 
itime  Law.)  A  loan  on  goods  laden  on  board  of 
a  ship.  Bouvier. 

t  RE-SP5n'SAL,  a.    Responsible.  Ileylin. 

Chaucer. 
Barrow. 


t  Rp-SPr)N'SAL,  n.     1.  A  response, 
2.  One  wlio  is  responsible. 

Rp-SPoNSE',  n.   [L.  responsum  ;  It.  risposta  ;  Sp. 
respue.ita ;  Fr.  reponse.} 

i.  An  answer ;  a  reply  ;  —  particularly,  an 
oracular  answer.  Hammond. 

2.  A  reply  to  an  objection  in  a  disputation. 

Returning  the  argument  upon  his  adversary,  after  a  dircrt 
re*iton»e.  Wult*. 

3.  A  short  sentence  read  or  pronounced  in 
divine  worship  by  the  congregation  in  answer 
or  alternation  with  the  priest  or  minister. 

To  make  his  parishioners  . . .  join  in  the  responaei.    Addimn. 

4.  {Mils.)  A  kind  of  anthem  sung,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  after  the  morning  les- 
son, concluding  in  the  manner  of  a  rondo  :  —  in 
a  fu^ue,  a  repetition  of  the  given  subject  by 
another  part.  Moore. 

Sjm.  — See  Answer. 

Rp-SPo.V-Sl-BlL'l-TY,  ?».    [It.  risponsabilith ;  Sp. 
re!;>onsabilidad ;  Fr.  respomabilitii.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  responsible ;  responsiblc- 
ness ;  account.ibleness  ;  accountability.    Burke. 

The  rrtfinn*il)ilil>i  attaching  upon  the  adviscn  and  ofllcial 
servants  of  the  c.-own.  Jlp.  fforslcn. 

There  U  no  earthly  thing  more  moan  and  despicflble,  in 
my  mm  I,  than  an  ICntrlish  irontlcman  destitute  of  nil  sense  of 
his  i-r>iK„uv  iihticii  and  opportunities,  and  oniv  revelling  in 
the  luxuries  of  our  high  civilization,  and  thinUinR  himwlf  a 
great  person.  Dr.  AnioUI. 

2.  {Com.)  Ability  to  discharge  Obligations. 

R e.BK,.\'S|-BLE,  a.     [It.  responsabUe  ;  Sp.  A  Fr. 


responsable.  —  From  L.  respondeo,  resporuum, 

to  promise,  to  answer.] 

1.  Answerable  ;  accountable  ;  amenable. 

Is  the  doctor  willlnir  to  Iw  rc/xwui/'A-,  at  last,  for  the  na- 
ture, ((uality,  and  tcnucncy  of  all  his  uottousir        H'ulerla$ul. 

2.  Correspondent  to.     [u.]  Bcloe. 

3.  {('um.)  Capable  of  clischarging  an  obliga- 
tion, or  able  to  pay  a  demand. 

The  bill  I  receive  (Voni  one  man  will  not  be  accepted  as 
security  by  another,  he  not  knowing  tlwt  tlie  bill  is  legal,  or 
that  the  man  liound  is  honest  or  renpoiitiuU,  Lucke. 

Syn.  —  See  Answerable. 

R^-SPON'Sl-BLE-NfcSS,  n.  The  State  of  being 
responsible  ;  responsibility.  Bailey. 

R^-SPUN'S|-BLY,  ad.    In  a  responsible  manner. 

R5-8Pr)N'SlQN,  n.     [L.  respoiido.] 

1.  t  The  act  of  answering ;  an  answer.  Bailey, 

2.  An  examination  at  Oxford  University, 
England,  about  the  middle  of  the  course ;  — 
also  called  little-yo.  Lyell. 

Rp-SP(3N'8|VE,  a.  [It.  responsive;  Tr.responsi/.] 
Answering ;  making  response  or  answer. 

The  vocal  lay  reni/oiuiee  to  the  strings.  Pope. 

Rj;-SPON'8lVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  responsive  manner; 
by  way  of  response.  Hir  W.  Scott. 

R5-SP6N'S|VE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  re- 
sponsive. Clarke. 

Rf-SPON'SQ-RY,  a.  Containing  answer ;  respon- 
sive,    [ii.]  Johnson. 

R^-SPON'SO-RY,  n.  {Mus.)  A  response  ;  an  an- 
tiphony ;  an  antiphon.  Milton. 

t  R?S-p6RT',  n.  To  respect ;  to  regard.   Chaucer. 

REST,  n.  [A.  S.  rest,  rtest,  rest,  repose ;  Dut. 
rust ;  Ger.  rast,  ruhe ;  Dan.  4?  Sw.  rast ;  Icel. 
rost.] 

1.  Cessation  from  motion,  action,  or  labor; 
repose;  quiet;  quiescence;  ease. 

There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  there  the 
weary  be  at  rcM,  Jof)  ill.  17. 

Come  unto  me,  nil  ve  that  labor  and  arc  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rei>t.  Take  mv  yoke  upon  yon,  and  learn  of 
me:  for  I  nin  meek  and  lowly  in  heart:  and  ye  shall  find  rent 
unto  your  souls.  Malt.  xi.  28,  29. 

2.  Cessation  or  freedom  from  disturbance; 
intermission  of  any  annoyance ;  peace ;  tran- 
quillity. 

The  Lord  gave  them  re*/  round  about, . . .  and  there  stood 

not  a  man  of  their  enemies  before  them.  Jofh.  xxi.  44. 

And  the  land  had  rctt  fourscore  years.         Judy.  ill.  30. 

3.  Cessation  from  tillage ;  state  of  lying  fal- 
low.   "  A  year  of  rest  to  the  land."    Ler.xxv.  5. 

4.  Sleep.     "  Retired  to  rest."  Milton. 

5.  The  last  sleep  ;  quietness  of  death.  Dryden. 

6.  A  state  of  happiness  after  death. 

There  remaineth,  therefore,  a  rctt  to  the  people  of  God. 

Ueb.  iv.  9. 

7.  A  place  of  repose  or  quiet. 

Dust,  our  final  rest  and  native  home.  Milton. 

8.  That  on  which  any  thing  lies  or  leans  for 
support  or  steadiness ;  a  support.  "  Their 
lances  in  the  rest."  Dryden. 

A  man  may  think  that  a  musket  may  be  shot  off  as  veil 
upon  the  arm  as  upon  a  rent.  Bacon. 

9.  (Poetry.')  A  pause  or  suspension  of  the 
voice  in  reading ;  a  ctesura.  Johnson. 

10.  {Mus.)  An  interval  during  which  the 
voice  or  sound  is  suspended  :  —  a  character  in- 
dicating a  suspension  of  the  voice  or  sound. 

Mason.     Moore. 

11.  {Physics.)  The  continuance  of  a  body  in 
the  same  place  : — the  continual  application  or 
contiguity  to  the  same  parts  of  the  ambient  and 
contiguous  bodies.  Htitton. 

Ab.iolute,  rest,  the  continuance  of  a  body  in  the  same 
part  of  absolute  anil  ininiovahle  space.  A>if«»». — 
Relatire  reit,  the  continuance  of  a  lM)dy  In  llie  same 
part  of  relative  space.  AVirMn.  —  To  set  up  oneKi  rest, 
to  fi.x  one's  ereat  hope.  "  Soa-figlits  have  been  final 
to  the  war ;  but  tliit  is  when  princes  set  up  their  rest 
upon  the  battle."     Bacon. 

Syn.  — See  Ease,  Peace. 

RftST,  n.  [It.  resto,  remainder;  Sp.  reato,  resta, 
remainder  ;  Fr.  reste,  remainder.] 

1.  That  which  remains  or  is  left  after  separa- 
tion of  a  part ;  rem  inder ;  residue  ;  remnant. 
"The  rest  of  the  money."        2  ('hron.  -.xiv.  14. 

The  rest  of  the  land  shall  they  give  to  the  house  of  Israel. 

f  trt.  xlv.  8. 

2.  Those  who  remain  ;  others.  '■  Plato,  and 
the  rest  of  the  philosophers."  StiUinijJIeet. 

Armed  like  the  rett,  the  Trojan  pnnce  appear*.     Drmlen. 


3.  {Com.)  A  surplus  or  guarantee  fund  held 
in  reserve  by  a  bank,  to  etiuiilize  itM  dividendi>, 
when  the  prohts  made  full  below  the  amount 
required  for  paying  the  usual  dividend  to  Khare- 
holders.  Simmondt. 

Syn.  — See  Remainder. 

r£8T,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  rettan ;  Dut.  rtuten;  nutm  ; 
Ger.  rasten,  ruften;    Dan.rcute;  Icel.  hreua; 

Sw.  rtlJlta.]    [».  UEHTKIJ  ;  pf,.  KEWTINO,  KJa»TKU,J 

1.  To  cease  from  motion,  action,  or  labor;  to 
stop  ;  to  repose  ;  to  take  or  enjoy  rest  or  eane. 

Six  day*  shalt  thou  do  thy  work,  and  on  the  •evmlh  day 

thou  sluilt  res/.  Jixod.  xxiil.  ii 

No  man  can  re»t  who  has  not  worked.  Patrp. 

2.  To  be  free  from  disturbance  or  annoyance; 
to  be  tranquil ;  to  be  at  peace,  ease,  or  quiet. 

My  lord  shall  never  rrrfi 
1 11  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  bin)  out  of  patience.    Skat. 

3.  To  cease  from  being  cultivated  ;  to  lie  fal- 
low. 

The  (cventh  year  thou  shalt  let  It  [the  land] rest.  Ei.xxm.ll. 

4.  To  go  to  rest  or  to  bed ;  to  repose,  as  on  a 
bed ;  to  be  asleep ;  to  sleep ;  to  slumber. 

S<jnie  of  these 
Should  And  a  running  banquet  ere  they  mted.      Shtik. 

5.  To  sleep  the  final  sleep;  to  be  dead. 

There  the  prisoners  reel  together;  they  hear  not  the  voire 
of  the  oppresaor.  JoIj  iii.  Ik. 

6.  To  be  fixed  in  any  state  or  opinion ;  to 
have  confidence  or  trust ;  to  confide. 

Thou  art  a  Jew,  and  reeteth  In  the  law.  Xom.  ii.  17. 

7.  To  be  satisfied ;  to  acquiesce.  "  Not  to 
rest  in  Heaven's  determination."  Addison. 

8.  To  lean,  recline,  or  stand  on.  for  support 
or  quiet ;  to  rely ;  —  used  of  persons  and  things. 

On  him  I  rrttrd. 
And,  not  without  considering,  fix>-d  my  fate.       Drihim. 
Sometime*  it  rvrii.  u|ion  testimony.  Locke. 

Syn.—  See  Stand,  Sleep. 
r£sT,  r.  n.     [L.  resto;  re,  again,  back,  and  sto, 
to  stand;   It.  restare;   Sp.  restar;  Fr.  reater.'\ 
To  be  left ;  to  remain. 

And  now  there  reitg  no  other  shift  but  this.  Shak. 

Now  resteth  naught  that  needful  is  to  tell.        Firirj'ax. 

r6st,  t'.  a.    1.  To  lay  to  rest ;  to  cause  to  rest. 

Yonr  piety  has  paid 
All  needful  rites  to  rest  my  wandering  shade.      Dmdcn. 

2.  To  place  as  on  a  support. 

Here  rmtf  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth 

A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fiime  unknown.  Orajf. 

tR?-STAG'N.\NT,  a.  [h.  restayno,  restaynans.] 
Remaining  without  motion  ;  stagnant.       Boyle. 

t  RE-STAG'.NATE,  V.  n. 
tus.]     To  stagnate. 

tRE-STAG-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  restaynatio.]  A 
standing  still ;  stagnation.  Bailey. 

RfeS'TANT,  a.  [L.  resto,  restans,  to  remainj 
{Bot.)  Noting  parts  of  plants  that  do  not  fall  on, 
but  remain  beyond  the  period  of  maturity  ;  j>er- 
sistent.  U'nyht. 

RESTAURAJ^TT  (r«s'to-rtng'),  n.  [Fr.]  An  cit- 
ing-house. Brit.  Crit. 

RESTAURATF.UR  (r?8-iB'r?-liir),  »».  One  who 
keeps  an  eating-house  ;  a  restorator.       P.  Cyc. 

tRE:s-TAn-R.\'TIO.V,  n.  [L.  restauratio.'\  Re- 
covery ;  restoration.  llooker. 

RE-ST6.M',  V.  a.  To  force  back  against  the  cur- 
rent ;  to  stem.  Shak. 

r6sT'F1>L,  a.    Quiet ;  being  at  rest,  [r.]    Shak. 

t  R6ST'FCr.,-LY,  ad.     In  a  state  of  quiet.    Elyot. 

r6sT'Fi)L-.NES.S,  n.  The  state  of  being  restful; 
tranquillity ;  quiet     [k.]  Ec.  Rev. 

Rf;8T'-HAR'R6\V,n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  grmis 
Ononis,  the  species  of  which  are  mostiv  natives 
of  Europe.  i^ny.  Cyc. 

jjg~  The  common  rest-harrow  (OnonLt  .tpnttjai)  waa 
formerly  very  tronblonoMie  in  comttelda  on  acoMint 
of  il8  ti'iorny  hranclies  obDtnictiuc  the  prufresa  of  tbe 
harrow.     London 

RftST'-HoOsE,  M.     An  East  Indian  inn.  Clarke. 

Rf:.<''T|FF,  a.  [Old  Fr.  rentif;  Fr.  rrtif.']  Unwill- 
inj»  to  stir  ;  resolute  against  going  forward;  ob- 
stinate ;  sttibborn  ;  restive.  —  See  Rj^tive. 

Impatient  of  the  lash,  and  rrttiJTto  the  rein.         Drpden. 

Rf:s'T|FF-X£SS,  M.  Obstinate  reluctance;  res- 
tiveness.  Bacon 


[L.  restagtw,  restayna- 
.  Wiseman. 
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f  RE-STInC'TION  (re-srtnpk'shun),  n.  [L.  restinc- 

tio.'\     The  act'of  extinguishing  Phillijis. 

t  REST'J-Nfiss,  n.Astateofbeingatrest.//oWa«rf. 

REST'FNG-PLAcE,  n.  A  place  of  rest.  Coventry. 

\  R^I-STTn'GUISH,  v.  a.  [L.  restinguo,  restincfys.] 
To  extinguish  ;  to  quench.  Di:  Field. 

RE-STIP-U-LA'TION,  n.  A  new  stipulation.  Hall. 

t  RES'TJ-TUTE,  v.  a.  [L.  restituo,  restitutus.^  To 
recover  ;  to  restore.  Dyer. 

UES-Tj-TU'TION,  n.  [L.  restitutio;  It.  restittt- 
zione  ;  Sp.  restitucion  ;  Fr.  restittftion.] 

1.  The  act  of  restoring  what  has  been  lost,  or 
what  has  been  wrongfully  taken  from  a  person ; 
restoration ;  return.  Spenser. 

2.  Aot  of  rendering  an  equivalent ;  indemni- 
fication, as  for  any  damage  or  injury.      Smart. 

3.  (Physics.)  The  returning  of  elastic  bodies, 
forcibly  bent  or  compressed,  to  their  natural 
state ;  —  called  motion  of  restitution.      Htttton. 

Syn.  — See  Restoration. 

RES'T|-TU-TQR,  n.     [L.]     A  restorer.       Gayton. 

RfiS'TjVE,  a.  [It.  restio;  Old  Fr.  restif;  Fr.  r^- 
tif;  —  from  L.  resto,  to  remain.] 

1,  t  Being  at  rest,  or  less  in  motion.  Browne. 

2.  Unwilling  to  stir ;  resolute  against  going 
forward  ;  obstinate  ;  stubborn  ;  restiff. 

AH  who  before  him  did  ascend  the  throne 

Labored  to  draw  three  re/lire  nations  on.     Jioscommoti. 

/fS-  Originally  used  of  a  liorse  tliat,  though  not 
wearied,  would  not  he  driven  forward.     Johnson. 

e^g'  Re-itine,  which  has  been  discountenanced  by 
some,  has  been  loud  in  use,  and  is  now  more  common 
than  restiff.  — See  Restiff. 


The  state  of  being  restive  ; 

BciC07l. 


RftST'LpSS,  a 

IIow  could  nature  on  their  orbs  impose 
Such  restlean  revolution. 


RES'TJVE-NESS,  n. 
restitfness. 

Not  still ;  in  continual  motion. 

Milton. 

2.  "Wanting  rest,  yet  unable  to  sleep. 

Jiestless  he  passed  the  remnants  of  the  night.        Dn/clen. 

3.  Unquiet;  uneasy;  not  affording  rest  or 
peace.     "  Reathss  thoughts."  Milton. 

But  rextleif  was  the  chair;  the  back  erect 

Distressed  the  weary  loins,  that  felt  no  ease.     Cowper. 

4.  Inconstant;  unsettled;  irresolute. 

The  impotent  triumphs  of  the  Jews  gave  an  6elat  to  every 
movement  which  the  rfxtlexi,  though  determined,  spirit  of 
Julian  was  hourly  pushing  forward.  IVarlnirtun. 

REST'LpSS-LY,  ati.     Without  rest ;  unquietly. 

REST'LgSS-NESS,  n.     1.  State  of  being  restless  ; 
motion.    " /Jes/fessness  of  the  needle."       Boyle. 

2.  Inability  to  sleep ;  want  of  rest.     Harvey. 

3.  Unquietness  ;  uneasiness.  Herbert. 

Rg-STOR'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  restored.  Sioift. 

RFi-STOR'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  re- 

storable."  Wright. 

t  Rp-STO'RAL,  n.    Restoration.  Barrow. 

RES-TO-R.A  'TION,  n.  [L.  restauratio  ;  It.  restora- 
zione ;  Sp.  restaurncion ;  Fr.  restauration.'] 

1.  The  act  of  restoring  or  replacing  in  a  for- 
mer state,  or  the  state  of  being  restored  ;  recov- 
ery ;  renewal ;  revival. 

The  Athenians,  now  deprived  of  the  only  person  that  was 
able  to  recover  their  losses,  repent  of  their  rashness,  and  en- 
deavor in  vain  for  his  restoration.  Sivift. 

2.  (Hist.)  The  accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the 
British  throne,  after  an  interregnum  of  eleven 
years  and  four  months,  from  January  31,  1040, 
when  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  till  May  29, 
1660.  Brande. 

Syn. —  Rentoration  of  property  may  be  made  by 
any  one  ;  but  reMhation  is  supposed  to  be  made  by 
him  wlio  did  the  wron?.  Restoration  of  property,  of 
liealth.  of  |>3Hce,  or  of  authority  ;  restitution  of  rishts  ; 
reparation  for  damauos  ;  recovery  of  health  or  proper- 
ty.—  See  Recovery. 

RfiS-TO-RA'TION-lJR,    )  n.      One  who   holds   to 

RES-TO-RA'TION-IST,  >  the  doctrine  of  the  final 

restoration  of  all  men  to  happiness.        Adams. 

RftS-TO-RA'TION-I^M,  n.  The  doctrine  or  ^^ew8 
of  the  Restor'ationists.  Willis. 

Rp-STO'RA-TlVE,  a.  That  has  the  power  to  re- 
store or  recruit ;  restoring  ;  curative.  "  Sweet 
restorative  delight."  '  Milton. 

BP-ST6'RA-TIve,  n.  That  which  restores;  a 
medicine'  that  restores  strength.         Arbuthnot. 


Rg-STO'RA-TlVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  restorative  man- 
ner ;  so  as  to  restore.  Clarke. 

RES'TQ-RA-TOR,  w.  {L.  restaurateur.']  A  keep- 
er of  an  eating-house.  Ford. 

R?-STO'RA-TO-Ry,a.   Restorative.    Jour.  Cong. 

R^-STORE',  V.  a.  [L.  restauro  ;  It.  restaurare, 
ristaurare,  ristorare;  Sp.  restuurar  ;  Fr.  restau- 

»•«•.]         [i.     RESTOllED;      pp.     RESTOIUNG,     KE- 
STOllEDr] 

1.  To  return,  as  a  thing  lost,  taken,  or  given ; 
to  give  back ;  to  bring  back ;  to  render  up. 

She  lands  him  on  his  native  shores. 
And  to  his  father's  longing  arms  restores.         Dryden. 
The  father  banished  virtue  shall  restore.  Jhtiden. 

2.  To  bear  or  bring  back  to  a  former  state  or 
condition ;  to  reinstate ;  to  replace  :  —  to  re- 
cover from  disease  ;  to  cure. 

Till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat.  Milton. 

3.  (Fine  Arts.)  To  bring  back,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  to  its  primitive  state,  by  a  correct  imi- 
tation of  the  original  work  of  the  author;  to 
recover  from  corruption.  FairhoU. 

Syn.  — See  Return. 

R(;-STORE',  M.  Restoration.  "  Amends  and  full 
restore."     [Obsolete  or  poetical.]  Spenser. 

fRP-STORE'M^INT,  w.     Restoration.  Milton. 

Rp-STOR'(;R,  n.     One  who  restores  or  repairs. 

R^-STRAin',  v.  a.  [L.  restringo  ;  re,  again,  back, 
Hud  stringo,  to  draw  or  bind  together;  It.  re- 
strignere,  restringere,  ristrignere;  Sp.  restrin- 
gir,  restrinir;  Fr.  restreindre.']  [i.  restrained  ; 

pp.  RE.STIIAINING,  RESTRAINED.] 

1.  To  keep  from  action  by  any  means  ;  to  hold 
back ;  to  hold  in  ;  to  curb  ;  to  check  ;  to  re- 
press ;  to  withhold  ;  to  coerce ;  to  constrain  ; 
to  debar  ;  to  prevent ;  to  abridge  ;  to  hinder. 

I  have  promised  to  restrain  him  from  hurting  any  man's 

reputation.  Aclclisnn. 

Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrained.  Shak. 

2.  To  restrict ;  to  confine  ;  to  limit. 

a  man  .  . .  whose  life  depends  upon  his  breath,  and  is  so 
restrained  to  the  present,  that  it  cannot  secure  to  itself  the 
reversion  of  tlie  very  next  minute.  Suul/i. 

Syn.  —  To  restrain  is  an  act  of  power  ;  to  restrict, 
an  act  of  authority  or  law.  A  person  is  coerced  by 
otiiors,  and  lie  may  restrain  himself;  he  may  restrain 
his  inordinate  appetite,  or  he  may  be  restrained  by 
others  from  doing  miscliief ;  and  he  is  restricted  by 
the  laws.  A  patient  is  restricted  in  his  diet  by  a  phy- 
sician. Restrain  appetite  ;  restrict  the  use  of  money  ; 
reprcs,*  inilawful  desires;  withhold  assent  to  wrong  ; 
limit  expenses  ;  confine  a  criminal.  —  See  Coerce. 


RP-STRAIN'A-BLE,  a. 

capable  of  restraint. 


That  may  be  restrained  ; 
Browne. 


Rg-STRAlN't;D-LY,  a<f.     With  restraint.  Clarke. 

R5-STRAlN'f.R,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
strains or  withholds.  Browne. 

R5-STRAiN'M5NT,  n.    Restraint,    [r.]     Clarke. 

R?-STRAiNT',  n.     [Fr.  restrei7it.] 

1.  The  act  of  restraining  or  the  state  of  being 
restrained  ;  hinderance ;  repression  ;  compul- 
sion ;  constraint ;  restriction;  confinement. 

Is  there  any  thing  which  reflects  a  greater  lustre  ujion  a 
man's  i>erPon  than  a  severe  temperance,  and  a  restraint  of 
himself  from  vicious  pleasures?  South. 

2.  That  which  restrains  ;  a  prohibition. 

And  transgress  his  will. 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  beside?         Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Compulsion. 
RE-STRENGTH'EN,  V.  a.     To  strengthen  or  forti- 
fy again.  HoKnshed. 

RE-STRTct',  v.  a.  [L.  restringo,  restricttis.  —  See 
Restrain.]  [i.  restricted  ;  pp.  restricting, 
restricted.]  To  hold  within  certain  limits ; 
to  limit ;  to  confine  ;  to  circumscribe  ;  to  restrain. 
The  common  law  of  England  is  said  to  abhor  perpctuitiesj 
and  they  are  arcorrtinglv  more  restricted  there  than  in  any 
other  Euro|)ean  monarcliy.  vl.  Smith, 

Syn.  —  See  Circumscribe. 

RP-STR!c'TION,  n.  [Ti.  resfrictio;  It.  restrizione  ; 
Sp.  resfriccinn  ;  Fr.  restriction.] 

1.  Act  of  restricting;  constraint;  confine- 
ment ;  limitation  ;  restraint. 

All  duties  are  matter  of  consciences  with  this  restnrtion, 
that  a  superior  obligation  suspends  the  force  of  an  inferior 
one.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Reservation  ;  reserve.  Fleming. 
Real  restriction,  the  use  of  words  which  are  not  true 


if  strictly  interpreted,  but  which  contain  no  deviation 
from  truth  if  tUecircumstancesbe  considered.  —  Mm- 
tal  restriction.    See  Reservation.  Fleming. 

Rg-STRIC'TIQN-A-RY,  a.  Tending  to  restrain  ; 
restrictive.  London  Athenceum. 

RP-STRlC'TlVE,  a.  [It.  restrittivo  ;  Sp.  resti-icti- 
vo ;   Fr.  restrictif.'] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  restraining ;  tending 
to  restrict;  imposing  restraint  or  limitation. 
"  The  restrictive  law.  Warburton. 

2.  Styptic  ;  astringent.  Wiseman. 

R^-STRIC'TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  restrictive  manner. 

Rg-STRIN^E',  V.  a.  [L.  restringo.]  [i.  re- 
stringed  ;  pp.  restringing,  restringed.] 
To  confine  ;  to  bind ;  to  astringe.  [r.]     Martin. 

Rg-STRIN'ppN-CY,  n.  Power  of  contracting; 
astringency.  Sir  W.  Petty. 

R5-STRiN'9PNT,  n.  An  astringent  medicine  ;  a 
styptic ;  an  astringent.  Harvey. 

R5-STRiN'<?5NT, a.  •  Having  a  contracting  qual- 
ity ;  astringent ;  styptic.  P.  Cyc. 

RE-STRIVE',  V.  n.    To  strive  anew.        Sackville. 

RES'TY,  a.  [Fr.  restif.]  Obstinate  in  standing 
still ;  stubborn  ;  restiff;  restive.  —  See  Res- 
tiff, and  Restive,     [r.] 

Our  hearts  will  be  so  resfii  or  listless,  that  hardly  we  shall 
be  induced  to  perform  it  [devotion]  when  it  is  most  necessary 
or  useful  for  us.  Jiairow, 

RE-SUB-JFC'TION,  n.    A  second  subjection.  Halt. 

RE-SUB-L!-MA'TI0N,  n.    The  act  of  resubliming. 

RE-SIJB-LIME',  V.  a.  To  sublime  another  time. 
"  When  mercury  ...  is  resublimed."      Newton. 

RE-SU-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  restido,  to  sweat  out.] 
The  act  of  sweating  out  again,     [r.]     Cotgrave. 

R^-§ULT'  (re-zult'),».  n.  [L.  resulto,  resilio;  re, 
again,  back,  and  salio,  to  leap  ;  It.  risultare ;  Sp. 
resuUar  ;  Fr.  resulter.]  \i.  resulteID  ;  pp.  re- 
sulting, RESULTED.] 

1.  t  To  fly  or  spring  back  ;  to  rebound. 

The  huge  round  stone,  resultini;  with  a  bound. 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground. 

J'o/ie. 

^  2.  To  come,  as  by  force  or  necessity,  from 
premises  ;  to  be  produced  as  the  effect  of  causes 
jointly  concurring  ;  to  come  as  the  end  or  con- 
clusion ;  to  take  effect;  to  proceed;  to  arise; 
to  issue. 

Out  of  that  intermixture  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldcc  resulted 
a.  third  language,  called  to  this  day  the  Syriac.  Howell. 

3.  To  come  to  a  decision  as  an  ecclesiastical 
council.  [U.  S.  —  See  Result,  m.  No.  3.]  Austin. 

Resulting  trust,  (Laic.)  a  trust  raised  by  implica- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  a  party  pranting  an  estate.  — 
Resulting  use,  a  use  wliich  returns  to  a  party  convey- 
ing an  estate.  Burrill. 

n^-§lJhT'  (re-7.iilt'),  n.  1.  t  The  act  of  flying 
back;  a  rebounding;  resilience. 

Soimd  is  produced  between  the  string  and  the  air  by  the 
rctuj-n  or  the  i-esnlt  of  the  siring.  Ikwon. 

2.  That  which  results ;  effect  produced  by  the 
concurrence  of  cooperating  causes ;  inference 
from  premises  ;  consequence  ;  conclusion. 

There  is  an  exact  geometrical  justice  that  runs  through  the 
universe,  and  is  interwoven  in  the  contexture  of  things.  This 
is  a  rc.w?«  of  that  wise  and  almighty  goodness  that  presides 
over  all  things.  Glanrill. 

3.  Resolution  taken,  or  agreement  made, 
upon  a  conference  ;  resolve  ;  decision. 

Riule,  passionate,  and  mistaken  results  have,  at  certain 
times,  fallen  from  great  assemblies.  Swi/t. 

In  their  [a  body  of  eoinmonsl  results,  we  have  sometimes 
found  the  same  spirit  of  cruelty  and  revenge,  of  malice  and 
pride,  the  same  blindness  and  obstinacy  and  unsteadiness 
the  same  ungovernable  rage  and  anger,  the  same  injustice, 
sophistry,  and  fraud,  that  ever  lodged  in  the  breast  of  an^ 
individual.  •*>'"'("• 

t^ff-  This  use  of  result  Johnson  pronounces  to  be 
"  improper."  In  the  United  States  it  is  often  used  in 
this  sense,  as  applied  to  the  decision  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical council.  The  Eclectic  Review  remarks,  "  Re- 
sult and  to  result,  in  tlie  technical  sense  peculiar  to 
American  ecclesiastics,  deserve  to  be  exploded." 

4.  (Math.)  That  which  is  obtained  by  an  op- 
eration tipon  any  quantity  :  — the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  a  course  of  reasoning.  Davits. 

Syn.  — See  Effect. 

R5-§frLT'ANCE,  n.     That  which  results  ;  a  result 
It  must  be  taken  from  what  I  call  the  total  resvltmire. 

lleliquia:  Wottoniana:. 

R^-§ULT'ANT,  n.     (Mech.)  A  term  apnlicd  to  a 
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sinf^lc  force  which  would  produce  the  same  mo- 
tion as  two  or  more  forces  which  act  on  a  body 
conjointly  ;  the  force  which  results  from  the 
couipasition  of  two  or  more  forces.  Young. 

up-Sf/LT'ANT,  a.  (Mech.)  Noting  a  force  result- 
int;  from,  or  equivalent  to,  two  or  more  forces 
acting  conjointly,  or  a  motion  cijuivalent  to  two 
or  more  motions  combined.  Young. 

KP-!JUL,T'fOl,  a.    Having  results.       Examiner. 

Kg  :fOLT'lNG,  p.  a.    That  results. 

Hesulting  force,  (Meek.)  resultant  force.    SomercUle. 


RP-SUM'A-BL.E,    «. 
taken  back. 


That  may    be    resumed  or 
Hale. 


B^-ijIJME'  (r^-xuni'),  V.  a.  [L.  resumo ;  re,  again, 
back,  and  sumo,  to  take ;  It.  riaxsumere  ;  Sp. 
reasumir;  Fr.  reaumer.l    [i.  iiESUMiiu  ;  pp.  iiB- 

SUMINO,  HESL'Mi;!).] 

1.  To  take  back,  as  that  which  has  been  taken 
or  been  given  away  ;  to  take  again. 

Sees  not  my  love  how  time  resume* 
The  glory  which  he  lent  tliese  flowers?  Waller. 

They  renuine  what  has  been  obtained  fraudulently,  by  sur- 
prise, and  upon  wrong  suggestions.  fJaneiiant. 

2.  To  begin  again  after  interruption  ;  to  take 
up  again.    "  To  resume  a  discourse."    Johnson. 

RESUME  (rSz'u-nii'),  n.     [Fr.]     A  summary. 

RE-SOm'MQN,  v.  a.    To  summon  again.     Smart. 

RE-SUM'MQN§,  n.  A  second  summons.  IVhishaw. 

Rp-iJUMP'TION  (-zQin-),  n.  [L.  resumptio-.  It. 
riassnmzione ;  Sp.  reasuncion  ;  Fr.  rJsuniplion.] 

1.  Act  of  resuming  or  taking  back.   Denham. 

2.  t  i^Eitg.  Law.)  The  act  of  taking  again 
into  the  king's  hands  such  lands  or  tenements, 
&c.,  as  before,  on  false  suggestion,  he  had 
granted  by  letters  patent  to  any  man.  IVhishaw. 

Rg-§U.\IP'T|VE  (r^-zum'tjv),  a.  [L.  resumptivus  ; 
Sp.  reaswitivo.'\     Taking  back,     [u.]     Johnson. 

R5-§UMP'T|VE,  n.  {Med.)  A  restoring  medicine  ; 
a  restorative.  Bailey. 

U5;-SIJ'P[-NATE,  rt.  {Bot.)  Inverted;  appearing 
as  if  upside  down  ;  reversed.  Gray. 

Rg-sO' PI-NAT- pi),  a.  Lying  with  the  face  up- 
wards.    "  Resupinated  horns."  Hill. 

Kg-sO-Pl-NA'TigX,  n.  The  act  of  lying  on  the 
back.   *'  A  resupination  of  the  figure."    Wotton. 

RE-SIJ-PINE',  a.  [L.  resupinus;  re,  again,  back, 
and  supinus,  supme  ;  It.  risupino;  Fr.  resupin-L] 
Lying  on  the  back ;  supine,     [u.] 

He  spalce,  and,  downward  swayed,  fell  resupine. 

With  his  huge  neck  aslant.  Cow/ier. 

RE-ayP-PLV',  V.  a.    To  supply  again.      Southey. 

R^-SiJR'tf^SCE,  n.  The  act  of  rising  again  ;  res- 
urrection. Coleridge. 

RpsuR'i^pNT,  a.  [L.  resui'go,  re.titrgens,  to  rise 
again ;  re,  again,  back,  and  surgo,  to  rise.]  Ris- 
ing again,  or  from  the  dead.  Coleridge. 

Rp-SijR'9eNT,  n.    One  rising  from  the  dead. 

Sydney  Smith. 

RE-SUR-PRI§E',  V.  a.    To  surprise  anew.   Bacon. 

Rfi^-l.R-KEC'TIOV,  n.  [L.  resurrertio  ;  re,  again, 
back,  and sj/rjro,  to. rise  ;  It.  risurrezione ;  Sp.  re- 
surreccinn  ;  Fr.  resurrection.]  The  act  of  rising 
again,  or  the  state  of  being  risen,  especially 
after  death ;  revival  from  the  dead ;  return  to 
life  from  the  grave. 

Perhaps  there  was  nothing  ever  done  in  all  past  ages,  and 
wliich  was  not  a  public  fact,  so  well  atte9t«^d  as  the  retiirrec- 
tinn  of  Christ.  Watti, 

REiJ-liR-Rec'TIQN-TsT,  ».  One  who  disinters 
human  bodies  for  dissection.  Qu.  Rev. 

REiJ-UR-REC'TIQN-MAN,  n.  Same  as  Resik- 
UECTio.viST.  Campbell. 

RE-SUR-VEY'  (r8  sur-va'),  v.  a.  To  survey  again; 
to  review.  ^kak. 

RE-sOr'VEY  (-va),  n.     A  new  survey.        Clarke. 

Rp-pOs'CI-TA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  resuscitat- 
ed or  restored  to  life.  Boyle. 

R?  8Csc|-TAnt.  n.    One  who  resuscitates. 

RP-Sfrs'CJ-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  resuscito,  resuscitntus ; 
re,  again,  back,  and  susnito,  to  raise ;  It.  ristis- 
ctlare;  Sp.  resucitar  ;  Fr  rcssusciter.']      [i.  ue- 

SUSCITATED  ;  pp.  RESUSCITATl.NO,  RESI'SIUTAT- 


ET).]     To  restore  to  life  from  seeming  death  ;  to 
revive  ;  to  revivify  ;  to  renew  ;  to  quicken. 

That  after  death  we  should  be  renuKitateil.         Ghmvill. 

It  is  ditflcult  to  mnmcitale  surprise  when  liunillarily  has 

once  laid  tlie  suntnnent  ualeep.  fiiUi/. 

RJl-t^US'CJ-TATE,  v.n.     To  awaken  ;  to  revive. 
Those  birds,  that  yearly  sleep  a  winter's  death, 
Kttvli  spring  to  mighty  love  ttfiiucilate.  t'tUham. 

RP-SCrS-Cj-TA'TigN,  n.  [L.  resuscitatio  ;  It.  ri- 
miscitaziotie.]  The  act  of  restiscitating,  or  the 
state  of  being  resuscitated ;  restoration  to  life  ; 
revival ;  revivification. 

The  ranucitatioa  of  the  body  from  its  dust  is  a  supeniatu- 

r»l  work.  Jij>.  Hall. 

The  extinction  and  rettucilation  of  art*.  Ju/imvn. 

Rg-SUS'CI-TA-TQR,  n.  One  who  resuscitates  or 
restores  to  life.  Clarke. 

RP-SU8'C|-TA-T|VE,a.  [Fr.  ressuscitatif.]  Tend- 
ing to  resuscitate  ;  reviving.  Cotyrave. 

R£T,  V.  a.  [Corrupted  from  rot."]  \i.  ketteu  ; 
pp.  KETTINO,  HETTEi).]  To  ferment  in  water  or 
in  moisture,  as  flax,  in  order  to  decompose  the 
gluten  which  it  contains.  Ure. 

R^-TA'BLE,  n.  (Arch.)  An  altar-screen.  Britton, 

R^-TAIL'  [r?-tar,  &'.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
iVr.;  r^-tal' or  re'tal,  IV  h.],  v.  a.  [It.  ritagli- 
are  ;  Fr.  rctailltr.]  \i.  ketailed  ;  pp.  uetail- 
INO,  uetaileu.] 

1.  To  sell  in  small  quantities,  or  at  second 
hand.     "  A  license  to  retail  ale."         A.  Smith. 

2.  To  deal  out  or  dispose  of  in  small  portions. 

History,  which  ought  to  record  truth  and  to  teuch  wisdom, 
ollen  sets  out  with  retailiny  Actions  niid  absurdities.  Jlobotmii. 

ffgr-  "This  vorb  is  sonietinios  accented  on- the  first 
syllable,  anil  the  noun  on  the  last."     Walker. 

RE'TAIL  [rS'tal,  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. ;  r?-tal',  S.  J. 
F.  K."],  n.  Sale  by  small  quantities,  or  at  sec- 
ond hand: — a  dealing  out  in  small  portions. 

The  author,  to  prevent  such  a  monopoly  of  sense,  is  re- 
solved to  deal  in  itliimself  by  retail.  AdJison. 

RE'TAil,  a.  Noting  sale  in  small  quantities,  or 
at  second  hand.  Sydney  Smith. 

R?-TAil'?R,  or  RE'TAIL,-5R,  n.  One  who  re- 
tails ;  —  one  who  deals  out  in  small  portions. 

R?;-TAIL'M?NT,  n.    The  act  of  retailing.  Clarke. 

R^I-tAiN'  (r?-tan'),  V.  a.  [L.retineo;  re,  again, 
back,  and  teneo,  to  keep ;  It.  ritenere ;  Sp.  rete- 
tier.]      U.    RETAINED  ;    pp.    retaining,    ke- 

TAINED.J 

1.  To  keep  from  departure  or  escape ;  not 
to  lose  or  lay  aside  ;  to  hold ;  to  detain ;  to 
withhold ;  to  preserve ;  to  reserve ;  to  keep. 

Let  nie  retain 
The  name  and  all  the  addition  to  a  king.  Shak. 

The  fVagrant  air  its  coolness  still  retahw.      Wordsworth. 

2.  To  keep  in  pay  ;  to  secure  the  services  of, 
as  an  attorney  or  counsellor,  by  payment  of  a 
fee.     "This  fee  is  to  retain  you."  Sherlock. 

Syn.  —  See  Hold,  Keep,  Reserve. 

R^-TATN',  v.  n.     1.  To  belong  ;  to  pertain,     [r.] 

These  betra^f  upon  the  tongue  no  heat  nor  corrosivcness, 
but  coldness  mixed  with  a  somewhat  languid  relish  retaimuu 
to  bitterness.  BvyL. 

2.  t To  keep;  to  continue.  Donne. 

R^-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  retained.  Ash. 

Re-TAlN'DgR-SUlP,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  re- 
tainer or  dependant. 

It  was  the  jmlicy  of  those  kings  to  make  them  all  [clergy 
and  nobility]  of  tlieir  own  livery  or  retainderiJiip.  X.  Bacott. 

Rg-TAIN'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  retains. 

One  that  has  fbrgot  the  common  meaning  of  words,  but  an 
admirable  retainer  of  the  sound.  Hwi/t. 

2.  An  adherent ;  a  dependant ;  a  hanger-on. 

Surrounded  with  a  multitude  ofretainert,        A.  Smith. 

3.  Act  of  keeping  dependants,  or  of  being  in 
dependence.     "  Unlawful  rrfainer."  Bacon. 

4.  {Law.)  The  act  of  withholding  what  one 
has  in  his  own  hands  by  virtue  of  some  right : 
—  the  act  of  a  client,  by  which  he  engages  a 
counsellor  to  manage  a  cause:  —  a  retaining 
fee.  Bourier.  —  Formerly,  in  English  law,  a 
servant  not  dwelling  in  his  master's  house,  or 
employed  by  him  in  any  distinct  occupation, 
but  wearing  his  livery,  and  attending  on  partic- 
ular occasions.     Brande. 

RP-TAFN'ING,  p.  a.  Withholding;  securing; 
detaining  ;  reserving  ;  keeping  back. 

Retaining  wall,  a  wall   used   for  the  support  and 


maintenance  of  a  body  of  uarlb.  Tomlhuon.  —  Rrtti*- 
ing  fee,  (/xiir.)  a  fuv  Kivpn  to  a  lawyer  to  vecuru  Ilia 
iterviceii,  or  (trevenl  his  arijMK  in  (avor  ofilio  upiwait* 
party  ;  a  retainer.     Hf  huhax. 

R(:-TAI.\'M(;nT,  n.  The  act  of  rcUining.  DanieL 

RE-tAkE',  v.  a.    To  take  again.  Clarendon. 

RE-TAK'5R,  n.     One  who  retakes  ;  a  recaptor. 

RE-TAK'|NG,  »».  The  act  of  taking  again  ;  recap- 
tion ;  rescue.  Boutier. 

R^-tAl'I-Ate,  v.  a.  [L.  retalio,  retaUatm ;  re, 
again,  back,  and  talis,  such.]     [i.  Hktai.iated  ; 

pp.  RETALIATING,  RETALIATED.]     To  return  by 

giving  like  for  like  ;  to  requite,  either  with  good 
or  evil ;  to  repay  ;  —  commonly  uiM.d  iu  au  ill 
sense ;  to  revenge. 

The  king  exi>ects  a  return  in  *|M-cic  fnim  them,  that  the 
kindnens  whieli  he  has  graeiiiusly  shown  thrin  may  Ih-  mili- 
tated on  those  of  his  own  persuasion.  Ontdtu, 
And  hate  with  hate  again  retaliate.  Dmute. 

RE-tAl'J  ATE,  r.  n.  To  return  like  for  like  ;  — 
particularly,  to  inflict  an  injury  in  return  for 
one  received;  to  take  revenge.  A.  Smith. 

R5-TAL-1-A'TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  retaliating ;  re- 
quital ;  return  of  like  for  like,  particularly  of 
evil  for  evil ;  reprisal ;  revenge.  "  The  li-x  tali- 
onis,  or  law  of  retaliation."  Blackstone. 

Revenge,  in  this  case,  naturally  dictates  retaliation.  A.  Smtth. 
Syis. —  Retaliation  is  the  return  of  like  for  like; 
rrrciige,  tlie  return  of  injury  for  injury  ;  requital,  (lie 
return  of  good  or  evil  ;  rrprinal,  the  act  of  takinir  in 
return  for  what  has  been  taken,  and  it  is  pr<-icliiied 
especially  in  time  of  war.  Rela/iatian  is  rarely,  but 
requital  is  coniinonly,  used  in  a  pood  Fcnse  ;  rrrrnge, 
alwaj'8  in  a  bad  sense.  —  Rrren/rr  is  an  act  of  tlio 
baseiit  passion  ;  rengeancr,tin  act  of  justice.  Injuriea 
are  recenged;  crimes,  aceuged. 

R5-TAl'I-A-TIvE,  a.  Returning  like  for  like; 
retaliatory ;  vindictive ;  revengeful.       Qu.  Ret. 

RP-TAL'I-A-TO-RY,  o.  Implying  retaliation  ;  re- 
taliating ;  revenging.  Uearyc  Canning. 

Rp-TARD',  r.  a.  [L.  rctardo;  re,  again,  back, 
and  tardo,  to  delay  ;  tardus,  slow ;  It.  ritardare ; 
Sp.  rctardar  ;  Fr.  retarder.\  [».  retarded  ;  pp. 

RETARDING,    RETARDED.] 

1.  To  obstruct  in  swiftness  of  course ;  to 
slacken;  to  check;  to  hinder;  to  impede;  to 
clog. 


They  (metaphysics]  were  carried  still  farther,  and  corropt- 
ed  all  real  knowledge,  as  well  as  retarded  tlie  progress  (if  it. 

2.  To  delay;  to  put  off;  to  defer;  to  i)ro- 
tract ;  to  prolong ;  to  postpone  ;  to  procrasti- 
nate; to  adjourn;  to  ]>rcrogue. 

Nor  kings  nor  natitins 
One  moment  can  rrliird  tJie  appointed  hour.      Drfdok. 

Syn.  —  See  Hinder. 


t  Rp-TARD',  V.  n.     To  stay  back. 


Browne. 


RET-AR-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  retardatio;  It.  ritar- 
dazione ;  Sp.  rctardacton ;  Fr.  retardatioti.] 

1.  The  act  of  retarding  ;  hinderance ;  delay. 

2.  (Physics.)  Diminution  of  the  velocity  of  a 
moving  body,  arising  from  resistance,  as  of  the 
medium  in  which  it  moves,  friction,  &c.,  or 
from  gravity,  as  in  the  case  of  bodies  projected 
upwards,  or  of  a  planet  in  its  passage  from  its 
perihelion  to  its  aphelion.  Uutton. 

R(:-TAR'DA-tI  VE,  a.  Tending  to  retard.  Maunder. 

R5-T.ARD'5R,  71.     One  who  retards  ;  a  hinderer. 

Rt;-TARI)'M(:NT,  n.     Retardation,    [li.]    Cotcley. 

RETCH  (rCcli  or  r«ch)  [rSch,  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wr. ; 
rech,  S\  P.  Wb. ;  rSchf.r  r«rh,  U'.  /'.],  r.  n.  [.\.  S. 
hraran. —  See  Reach.]  [/.  retched;  pp. 
KETCiiiNG,  retched.]  To  make  an  etfort  to 
vomit ;  to  heave  ;  to  keck  ;  —  often  written 
reach. 

tS'  "  This  wTird  ia  derived  from  the  same  ^axan 
oripnal  as  the  verb  to  reach,  and  stt-nis  to  signify  tlie 
same  action  ;  the  one  iniplyine  the  extension  of  the 
arm,  and  the  other  of  the  throat  or  lunp<.  No  ieiknI 
reason,  therefore,  ap|iears  either  for  spellinit  or  pro- 
noiincine  tlieni  dilTerenlly  ;  and  tlinurh  l>r.  Johnson 
has  made  a  distinction  in  the  ortbonraphy,  the  pro- 
nunciation of  both  is  generally  tlio  same."    H'alker. 

t  RftTril,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  reran,  rrccan,  —  Sec  Reck.] 
To  care  for ;  to  heed ;  to  reck. 

tRf:TCH'Les=iS,  a.    Reckless.  Drydem. 

f  r£:TCH'L^SS-LV,  (uf.    Reckleacly.       DrayUm 
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RETCHLESSNESS 


Recklessness.  Chavcer. 


[L.  rete,  a  net.] 
Maunder. 


t  RETCH  L^SS-NESS,  n, 

lip-TE'CIOUS    (re-te'shus),   a 
llesembling  network,     [k.] 

tlip-TEO'TlON,  n.  [L.  retego,  retecttts,  to  un- 
cover.]    Act  of  disclosing  to  view.  Boi/k. 

RE-TELL',  V.  a.  [i.  retold;  pp.  retelling, 
RETOLD.]     To  tell  again.  iShak. 

RE'TE  MU-Cb'SUM,  n.  [L.,  mucotis  net.] 
(Aiiat.)  The  second  layer  of  the  skin  next  below 
the  cuticle  or  epidermis,  giving  color  to  the 
body ;  —  also  called  corpus  mucosum.  Dunghson. 
flS-  "  In  the  white  varieties  of  our  species,  it  is 
colorless  ;  in  the  negro,  black."     Dungluion. 

RP-TEX'TION,  M.  [L.  reteiUio ;  retineo,  retetittts, 
to  hold  back,  to  retain  ;  It.  ritetuione  ;  Sp.  re- 
tencion ;  Fr.  retention.] 

1.  The  act  of  retaining,  holding,  or  keeping; 
maintenance;  preservation;  conservation. 

Afroward  reteiUwn  ofcustom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  an 
Innovation.  •  Jiacoii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  held  back  or  detained  ; 
detention,     [i^-l  Chapman. 

3.  The  power  of  retaining  or  keeping. 

No  woman's  Iieart 
So  big  to  hold  so  much;  they  lai  k  nidation.  Shak. 

4.  The  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  ideas 
are  retained ;  memory.  _  L')cke, 

5.  Act  of  withholding;  restraint;  confinement. 

Ilis  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 

My  love  without  retention  or  restraint.  Shak. 

6.  (Law.)  The  right  of  retaining  property 
until  a  debt  due  from  the  owner  is  paid  to  him 
who  retains  it.  Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Memory. 
RP-TEN'T|VE,  a.     [It.  ritentiva ;    Sp.  retentiva  ; 
Ft.  rttentif.] 

1.  That  retains ;  having  power  to  retain.  "My 
retentive  enemy."  Shak. 

Mingled  moulds  of  more  retentive  earths.  Thonimn. 

2.  Having  power  to  retain  ideas.  "  Our  i-e- 
tentice  faculty."  GlanviU. 

tRp-TEN'TJVE,  n.     That  which  restrains  ;   a  re- 
straint.    "  Retentives  from  sin."  Bp.  Hall. 
RP-TEN'TjVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  retentive  manner. 

Rg-TEN'TI  VE-NESS,  M.  The  quality  of  being  re- 
tentive ;  retention.  Tucker. 

RF-TF.P'O-R^,  n,  [L.  rete,  a  net,  and  porus,  a 
pore.]  A  genus  of  molluscous  zoophytes  of  the 
order  Polyzoa,  containing  several  pretty  species, 
the  cells  of  which  are  immersed  in  a  foliaceous, 
calcareous  polyzoarj',  opening  at  one  surface 
only,  and  forming  a  kind  of  net-work.  The 
typical  species,  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Indian  seas,  is  called  Neptune's  ruffles.     Baird. 

T  Rp-TEX',  v.a.  [L.  retexo.]  To  unweave.  Hacket. 

RE-TEXT'URE,Ji.  A  second  or  new  texture.  CWtyfe. 

RE'Tj-A-RY  (re'she-3-re),  n.  [L.  retiarius,  a  kind 
of  gladiator  who  endeavored  to  hold  his  adver- 
sary by  throwing  a  net  over  his  head  ;  rete,  a 
net".]  {Ent.)  A  spider  which  spins  a  web  or  net 
to  catch  its  prey.  Brande. 

RE'TI-A-RY  (r§'she-),  a.  1.  Noting  spiders  which 
spin  a  web  or  net  to  catch  their  prey.  Broicne. 
2.  Armed  with  a  trident  and  net,  as  a  glad- 
iator. Coleridge. 

EET'J-CENCE,  n.  [L.  retice)itia ;  reticeo,  to  be 
silent ;  re,  again,  and  taceo,  to  be  silent ;  It.  re- 
ticenza ;  Sp.  reticencia ;  Fr.  riticence.'] 

1.  Concealment  by  silence.  SoutJiey. 

2.  {Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  mention  is 
made  indirectly  of  some  subject  while  the 
speaker  or  the  writer  pretends  to  pass  it  over  in 
silence.  Builey.    Martin. 

RET'{-CEN-CY,  n.     Reticence.  Wright. 

UET'|-CENT,  a.     Concealing  by  silence.     Chrke. 

RET'J-CLE,  n.     A  small  net ;  a  reticule.    Bailey. 

RP-TTc'U-LAR,  a. 
Fr.  reticuktire.] 
ticulated. 


[It.  reticolare ;    Sp.  reticular ; 

Having  the  form  of  a  net ;  re- 

Bailey. 

Reticu'-ar  body,  (Anat.)  the  rete  mucosum.  —  Rrticu- 
lar  substance,  cellular  tissue.  Dunglison. 

Rf-TlC  1;-LATE,       )  ^      |^l.  reiiculatus ;  reticv- 
R5-TIc'U-LAT-5D,  )  Irtm,  dim.  of  7-e<e,  a  net;  It. 
7-eficolato.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  net ;   resembling  a 
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net  or  net-work;    having  lines   crossing  each 
other  like  net-work.  Lyell. 

2.  [Jiot.)  Noting  leaves  whose  veins  diverge 
from  the  midrib,  and  whose  veinlets  inosculate 
and  form  net- work.  Lindley. 

3.  (Min.)  Noting  minerals  occurring  in  par- 
allel fibres  crossed  by  other  fibres  which  are 
also  parallel,  so  as  to  exhibit  meshes  like  those 
of  a  net.  Phillips. 

Reticulated  work,  (Masonry.)  work  formed  of  square 
stones  or  bricks  placed  lozenge-wise,  resembling  the 
meshes  of  a  net.  BrUton. 

Rg-TiC-y-LA'TION,  n.  1.  A  conformation  re- 
sembling net-work ;  net-work.  Royet. 
2.  A  method  of  copying  a  painting  or  draw- 
ing by  straining  threads  over  it,  at  equal  dis- 
tances, like  net-work.                                   Weale. 

RET'I-COLE,  n.  [L.  reticulum,  dim.  of  rete,  a  net ; 
It.  reticela  ;  Sp.  redeciUa  ;  Fr.  reticule.] 

1.  A  netted  bag,  or  a  case,  used  by  ladies  to 
carry  work,  &c.,  in.  Andrews. 

2.  A  net-work  dividing  the  field  of  view  of  a 
telescope  into  small  equal  squares,  used  for  ob- 
servations on  the  quantity  of  the  enlightened 
parts  of  a  body  during  eclipses.  Brande. 

RET'J-FORM,  a.  [Fr.  retiforme,  from  L.  rete,  a 
net,  and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
net  or  net-work  ;  reticulate.  Ray. 

RET'I-JV^,  n.;  Y>^.  r£t'i-n^.  [L.]  (Anat.)  A 
soft,  pulpy,  grayish,  semi-transparent,  and  thin 
membrane  in  the  eye,  extending  from  the  optic 
nerve  to  the  crystalline  humor,  and  embracing 
the  vitreous  humor,  and  lining  the  choroid, 
without  adhering  to  either.  It  is  the  principal 
organ  of  vision,  the  images  of  objects  being  im- 
pressed on  it.  —  See  Eye.  Dunglison. 

RET'I-NAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  retina.  Ed.  Rev. 

Rg-TIN'A-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  pvTivr;,  resin,  and  XWos, 
a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  translucent  variety  of  ser- 
pentine having  a  resinous  appearance.      Dana. 

RET'I-NAS-PHALT,  7i.  [Gr.  f^vTivt],  resin,  and  d(r- 
0a;.rof,  asphalt.]     {Min.)  Retinite.  Dana. 

RET-l-NAS-PHAL'TUM,  n.  Retinasphalt.  Brande. 

RET'I-NIte,  n.  [Gr.  pvrivrt,  resin.]  {Min.)  An 
organic,  inflammable  substance  occurring  in 
roundish  masses,  sometimes  accompanying  coal, 
and  chiefly  composed  of  vegetable  resin  and 
bitumen  ;  retinasphalt.  Dana. 

RET-{-NI'T|S,  n.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
retina.  Dunglison. 

RET'l-NOID,  a.  [Gr.  iivTivij,  resin,  and  i7ios,  form.] 
Resembling  resin  ;  resiniform.  Clarke. 

RET'I-NUE  [ret'e-nu,  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wr. 
Wb. ;  ret'e-nu  or  re-tin'nu,  W.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  re-tin'- 
nu,  S.],  n.  [Fr.  retenir,  retenu,  to  retain,  from 
L.  retineo.]  A  train  of  attendants,  as  of  a  prin- 
cipal person  ;  a  cortege  ;  a  suite.  Milton. 

erff-"  This  word  was  formerly  always  accented  on 
the  second  syllable  ;  but  the  antepenultimate  accent, 
to  which  our  language  is  so  prone  in  simples  of  three 
syllables,  has  so  generally  obtained  as  to  nuike  it 
doubtful  to  which  side  the  best  usage  inclines.  Dr. 
Johnson,  Sheridan,  Ash,  Kenrick,  Nares,  Bailey,  and 
Penning  accent  the  second  syllable  :  and  Buchanan, 
W.  Johnston,  Perry,  Barclay,  and  Entick,  the  first, 
gcott  accents  both,  but  prefers  the  first.  In  this  case, 
then,  analogy  oucht  to  decide  for  placing  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable."  JValker.  —  M\  the  principal 
English  orthoepists,  more  recent  than  Walker,  give 
the  preference  to  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable. —  See  Revenue. 

Syn. —  See  Procession. 

RET'I-PEl),  n.  [L.  rete,  a  net,  and  pes,  a  foot.] 
(Ornith.)  A  bird  having  the  skin  of  the  tarsi 
divided  into  small,  polygonal  scales.       Brande. 

R^-TI'RA-CY,  n.    1.  Act  of  retiring.   [U.  S.]    [h.] 

2.  A  fortune  sufficient  to  retire  from  business 

with  ;  a  competency.     [U.  S.]     [r.]  "    Bartlett. 

RF.T-I-RAde',  n.  [Fr. ;  retirer,  to  remove,  to 
witHdraw.]  {Fort.)  A  retrenchment,  usually 
made  with  two  faces,  forming  a  ref'ntrant  angle, 
thrown  up  in  the  body  of  a  work  for  receiving 
troops,  who  may  dispute  the  ground  inch  by 
inch.  Stocqueler. 

f  R^-TIRE',  V.  a.      [L.  refraho,  to  withdraw;  It. 
■  ritirare  ;  Fr.  retirer.]     To  draw  back  ;  to  with- 
draw. Shak. 

Nor  made  they  any  fair  retreat;  Hector's  unruly  horse 
Would  needs  Ve(H-c  him.  Chtiimian. 


RETOUCH 

R^-TIRE',  V.  n.     [It.  ritirarsi;  Sp.  retirarse;  Fr. 
retirer.]  [».  retired  ;  pp.  retiring,  retired.] 

1.  To  depart,  as  to  a  place  of  privacy  or  soli- 
tude ;  to  withdraw  ;  to  retreat ;  to  remove. 

Jietiring  to  the  house  of  a  near  relation  of  his.  Wood, 

Whilst  you,  my  lord,  the  rural  shades  admire, 
And  from  Britannia's  public  posts  retire.  Adiliaon. 

2.  To  withdraw  from  business  or  active  life. 
"  A  sufficient  fortune  to  retire  with."     Bartlctt. 

Syn. —  To  retire  and  to  withdraw  have  relation  to 
place  or  the  presence  of  persons,  and  are  voluntary 
acts.  To  retire  from  business  or  from  the  world  ;  to 
retire  into  the  country  ;  to  withdraw  from  a  company 
or  from  society.  A  person  recedes  at  his  convenience, 
and  retreats  by  compulsion,  or  in  order  to  esca|ie  dan- 
ger. To  secede  is  a  public  act ;  as,  to  secede  from  a 
religious  or  public  body. 

tR^-TIRE',  w.     1.  Retreat ;  withdrawal.       Shak. 
The  battle  and  the  retire  of  the  English  succors.     Bacon. 

2.  A  place  of  retreat ;  asylum ;  retirement. 
"This  sa.{e  retire."  Spenser. 

R5-TlllED' (re-tird'),  a.  1.  Secret ;  private ;  soli- 
tary.   "  Retired  .  .  .  parts."  B.  Jonson. 

2.  "Withdrawn  ;  removed ;  abstracted. 

You  find  the  i  lind  in  sleep  retired  from  the  senses.      Locke. 

3.  Withdrawn  from  business  or  active  life ; 
as,  "  A  retired  merchant." 

Rctiredflavk,  (Fort.)  a  flank  having  an  arc  of  a  circle 
with  its  convexity  turned  towards  the  place.   Brande. 
Syn.  — See  Secret,  Solitary. 

Rg-TiRED'LY  (re-lird'le),  ad.  In  solitude;  in 
privacy.  Sherwood. 

Rp-TIRED'N^SS  (re-tlrd'nes),  n.  Retirement ; 
solitude  ;  privacy.  Atterbury. 

Rg-TIRE'MlgNT,  71.     1.   The  act  of  retiring. 

2.  The  state  of  being  withdrawn. 

This  retirement  of  the  mind  from  the  senses.  Locke. 

3.  Retired  or  private  abode  or  habitation. 

Caprca  had  been  the  retirement  of  Augustus.        Addison. 

4.  Private  way  of  life  ;  seclusion  ;  privacy. 

Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendsliip,  books.        Thornton. 

Syn.  —  See  Privacy. 

Rf-TlR'gR,  n.     One  who  retires.  Gascoigne. 

RE-TOLD',  p.  from  retell.    See  Retell. 

Rg-TORT',  V.  a.  [L.  retorqiteo,  retortus ;  re,  back, 
and  torqueo,  to  turn,  to'  twist ;  It.  ritorcere ;  Sp. 
retorcer ;  Fr.  retorquer.]  \i.  retorted  ;  pp. 
retorting,  retorted.] 

1.  'To  bend  back.    "  A  line  retorted."    Bacon. 

2.  To  throw  back  ;  to  rebound  ;  to  return. 

His  virtues,  shining  upon  others, 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver.  Shak. 

3.  To  throw  back  or  return,  as  an  argument, 
accusation,  censure,  or  incivility ;  to  answer. 
"  His  proof  will  easily  be  retorted."  Hammond. 

Rp-TORT',  V.  n.  To  throw  back  or  return  an  an- 
swer, charge,  censure,  or  incivility.  Pope. 

R5;-T0RT',  n.  1.  An  answer,  charge,  censure,  or 
incivility  returned  ;  a  severe  reply  ;  a  repartee. 

2.  [Fr.  retorte.]  {Chem.)  A  (^ 
vessel  made  of  glass,  of  earthen  M 
ware,  or  of  metal,  and  termi-  L^ 
nating  in  a  long,  bent  neck,  the  W 
end  of  which  may  be  connected  ^ 
with  another  vessel  called  a  re-  Mt^'ort. 
ceirer ;  —  used  in  distillations  and  in  procuring 
gases.  Umry. 

Syn.  —  See  Repartee. 

Rg-TORT'pR,  n.    One  who  retorts.  Johnson. 

Rp-TORT'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  throwing  back  or 
returning,  as  a  charge,  censure,  or  incivility. 

RE-TOR'TION,  n.  [It.  ritorcimento  ;  Sp.  retor 
sion  :  Fr.' retorsion.]  The  act  of  retorting  ;  — 
also  written  retorsion.  Warburton. 

RP-TOR'TIVE,  a.  Containing  retort,  [r.]  Writjht. 

RE-t6ss',  v.  a.    To  toss  again  or  back.        Pope. 

RE-TOUCH'  (re-tuch'),  v.  a.     [Fr.  retoucher.]     [i. 

HETOfCHED  ;     pp.    RETOUCHIXG,    RETOICUED.] 

To  touch  again ;  to  improve  by  new  touches,  as 
a  work  of  art;  to  revise.  "If  ever  I  retouch 
this  essay.'  Dryden. 

RE-TOUCH',  n.  A  repeated  touch;  a  rcvisal. 
"  Perpetual  touches  and  retouches."      Johnson 
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RETROG  RA  DINGL  Y 


RK-TRACE'.or  Rg-TRACE',  v.  a.  [Fr.  retraccr.'] 
[i.  kktkaced;  pp.  kktkacino,  uetuacku.] 

1.  To  trace  again  ;  to  trace  back. 

Then  ir  the  liiiv  of  Turnuii  you  retrace, 

lie  apriugii  Iruin  liiauliua,  of  Argive  race.  Po]>e, 

2.  (PuiiU.)  To  renew  the  outline  of.  Fair/ioU. 
To  retrace  one'n  steps,  lu  go  Ituclc  in  tlie  sainu  path 

or  coiiriH)  in  wliich  uiie  advanced. 

Rp-TRACT',  V.  a.  [L.  retruho,  retracttu ;  re, 
again,  back,  and  truho,  to  draw ;  It.  ritratture  ; 
S\i.  retriwtur ;   "Pr.  retracter.]      [t.  ketuacted  ; 

pp.  KETIIACTING,  HETllACTEII.] 

1.  To  draw  back ;  to  withdraw.  Dryden. 

Before  the  ({ate«  the  son  of  Japlict  atanda. 

Nor  from  the  akiea  retracts  hia  head  or  hands.       Cooke. 

2.  To  take  back  ;  to  resume.  IVoodward. 

3.  To  recall ;  to  recant ;  to  revoke  ;  to  abjure. 

If  hia  aubtUtica  could  have  aatUflcd  me,  I  would  oa  freely 
have  retracted  thia  charge  of  idolatry  aa  I  ever  made  it. 

;>7t</iMa/Iee(. 

Syn.— See  Abjure,  Recall. 
Rg-TRACT',  r.  M.     1.  t To  withdraw;  to  retreat. 

Tliat  he  [the  .S|>aiiiar(l|  neither  might  have  uewa  nor  suc- 
com,  nor  ntract  on  any  side.  Hackluyt. 

2.  To  take  back  or  withdraw  declaration  of 
concession  ;  to  make  retraction. 

Slie  granta,  deniea: 
Conaenta,  retracts,  advances,  and  then  fliea.     Granville. 

RP-TRACT',  n.  {Farriery.)  The  act  of  pricking 
a  horse's  foot  in  nailing  a  shoe  on.  Wright. 

RP-TRAct'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  retracted. 
"  Retractable  into  a  sheath."  Cook. 

fRp-TRAC'TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  retracto,  refractatus.] 
To  retract.  Translators  of  the  Bible. 

RET-RAC-TA'TfON,  n.  [L.  retractatio.]  Retrac- 
tion ;  recantation,     [r.]  Browne. 

Rf-TRAc'Tl-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  drawn  back; 
retractile;  retractable.  Smith. 

Rp-TRAc'TjLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  dra^vn  back  ; 

retractable.  Pennant. 

R^-TRAc'TIQN,  n.    [L.  rctractio ;  It.  retrazione ; 

Sp.  retraccion  ;  Fr.  retraction.] 

1.  The  act  of  retracting  or  withdrawing. 

2.  Declaration  of  change  of  opinion ;  revo- 
cation of  opinion ;  recantation.  Sidney. 

3.  (tied.)  State  of  a  part  when  drawn  towards 
the  centre  of  the  body  or  backwards.  Dimglison. 

RP-TRAc'TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  retract;  that  re- 
tracts ;  withdrawing.  Clarke. 

Rp-TRAC'TIVE,  n.  That  which  retracts,  with- 
draws, or  takes  from.  Bp.  Hall. 

RP-TRAc'TOR,  n.     1.  One  who  retracts. 

2.  (Sura.)  A  piece  of  linen  employed  in  am- 
putation for  drawing  the  divided  muscles  up- 
wards, and  thus  keeping  the  parts  of  the  wound 
out  of  the  way  of  the  saw.  Hoblyn. 

tRp-TRAICT'  (r?-trakt'),  n.  [Old  Yt.  retraicte.] 
Act  of  withdrawing  ;  retreat.  Bacon. 

tRp-TRAIT',  n.  [It.  ritratto  ;  ritrarre,  to  draw.] 
Cast  of  countenance  :  —  a  portrait.         Spenser. 

RE-TRANS-LATE',  V.  a.     To  translate  again. 

RE-TRjfx'IT,  n.  [L.,  He  has  withdrawn.]  {Law.) 
A  withdrawal  of  a  suit  in  court,  by  which  the 
plaintiff  loses  his  action.  Whishaw. 

RE-TRftAD',  V.  a.    To  tread  again.    Wordsworth. 

Rg-TREAT'  (re-tr3t'),  «.  [Fr.  relrait;  retraire 
(L.  retraho),  to  withdraw.  —  See  Retract.] 

1.  The  act  of  retiring  ;  a  withdrawing. 

But  beauty'a  triumph  la  well-timed  retreat.  I'ope. 

2.  State  of  privacy  or  seclusion  ;  retirement. 

Here,  in  the  calm,  still  mirror  of  retreat, 

I  studied  Shrewsbury  the  wise  and  great  Pojie. 

3.  Place  of  retirement ;  —  an  asylum ;  refuge. 
He  built  liis  son  a  house  of  pleasure,  and  spared  no  cost  to 

make  a  delicious  retreat.  VEtlrange. 

4.  {Mil.)  The  march  of  an  army  or  body  of 
men  in  withdrawing  from  the  enemy  or  from  a 
position  :  —  a  beat  of  a  drum,  or  a  sounding  of 
trumpets,  at  sunset :  —  in  the  navy,  the  order 
or  disposition  in  which  a  fleet  or  squadron  de- 
clines engagement,  or  retires  before  a  pursuing 
enemy.  Stocf/%ieler .     Mar.  Diet. 

The  retrrnts  nt  !Vapnleon  in  1814  and  IS1.5  were  neither 
more  brillinnt  nor  Icm  bitter  than  those  of  Louis  XVIII.  on 
IST-.V*"'  "f  >I'«reh.  1815.  of  Charles  X.  In  Isai,  and  of  T.i.iiia 
rhilippe  in  IHW.  Gtdxot. 

Syn.  —  See  Asylum,  Privacy. 


Rg-TREAT',  V.  n.    [t.  uetueatbd  ;  pp.  uetreat- 

I.NO,  IIKTKEATEU.J 

1.  To  move  or  go  back  ;  to  withdraw ;  to  re- 
cede ;  to  retire.     "The  rvtrcutiny  sea." 

lie  retreated,  with  hia  eye  flzed  U|ion  her.      Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  go  or  retire  to  a.  private  abode  or  to  a 
place  of  security.  Spiiiser. 

3. .  {Mil.)  To  retire  from  an  enemy  or  from  a 
position.  Stocqiuiler. 

Byu.  —  See  Retire. 

R(;-TREAT'4;D,  p.  a.     Retired  ;   gone  to  privacy. 

Rf-TREAT'MgNT.n.  Retreat,   [u.]   John  Tyler. 

R5-TRENCH',  r.  a.  [Fr.  retrancfier;  re,  again, 
and  trancher,  to  cut.]      [t.  uethencuki>  ;  pp. 

HETRENCHINO,  RETRENCHED.] 

1.  To  cut  or  lop  off;  to  pare  away. 

The  pruncr's  hand  must  quench 
Thy  heat,  and  tliy  exuberant  parts  retrench.      Denham. 

2.  To  lessen  ;  to  diminish  ;  to  curtail. 

We  ought  to  retrench  those  superfluous  expenses.  Atterhury. 

3.  To  confine ;  to  restrict,     [r.]        Addison. 

4.  (.V/*7.)  To  furnish  with  an  intrenclunent. 
"  If  the  bastion  were  retrenched."  P.  Cyc. 

Rf-TRENCH',  V.  n.  1.  To  live  vrith  less  ex- 
pense ;  to  diminish  expenses ;  to  economize. 

2.  To  encroach  ;  to  trench,     [r.] 
He  was  forced  to  retrench  deeply  on  hia  Japanese  revenues. 

^iwift. 

RE-TRENCH'ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  retrenches  ; 

a  curtailing;  retrenchment.  Harris. 

Rg-TRENCH'M^NT,  n.     [Fr.  rctranchement.'] 

1.  The  act  of  retrenching ;  curtailment ;  dim- 
inution. 

I  would  rather  be  an  advocate  for  the  retrenchment  than 
the  increase  of  this  charity.  Atterhury, 

2.  {Mil.)  An  intrenchment.  Stocqueler. 

Re-TRlB'LTE  [re-trib'ut,  W.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  R. 
C.  Wr. ;  rSt're-but,  S.  K. ;  re-trlb'ut  or  rei're-but, 
F.],  V.  a.  [L.  rctribiio,  retributtis  ;'  It.  retribuire  ; 
Sp.  retribidr  ;  Vr.  rctribuer.]     [t.  retrihi  ted  ; 

pp.  RETRIBUTING,  RETRIBLTKD.]    To  pav  back; 

to  repay,     [r.]  llerbert. 

In  the  state  Of  nature,  a  man  comes  by  no  arbitrary  power 
to  use  o  criminal,  but  only  to  retriimte  to  him,  so  far  as  calm 
reason  and  conscience  dictate,  what  ia  proportionate  to  his 
transgression.  •  Locke. 

Rg-TRIB'y-TeR,  n.    One  who  makes  retribution. 

RET-R|-BU'T10N,  fi.  [L.  retributio  ;  It.  retribii- 
zione  ;  Sp.  retribticion  ;  Fr.  retribiition.'] 

1.  The  act  of  retributing ;  repayment ;  re- 
quital ;  reward ;  recompense  ;  compensation. 

The  king  thought  he  ha<l  not  remunerated  his  people  suf- 
ficiently with  good  laws,  which  evermore  was  his  retribution 
for  treasure.  Jlacun. 

2.  Distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
"  A  state  of  retribution  hereafter.  Addistm. 

3.  A  salary  paid  for  services.  Bouvier. 
Syn. —  Retribution  is  more  commonly  used  with 

reference  to  the  divine  government  ;  aa  the  retribu- 
tioiui  of  Providence  ;  a  state  of  retribution  ;  —  requital 
of  a  benefit  or  favor ;  rfirori/ for  merit ;  recompense  or 
compensation,  for  services  ;  repayment  of  kindness  or 
of  money. 

R?-TRiB'li-TiyE,  a.  Making  retribution;  repay- 
ing.    "  Retributive  justice."  Cudworth. 

Rg-TRIB'y-TO-RY,  a.    Retributive.        Bp.  Hall. 

5e-TRIEV'.\-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  retrieved; 
recoverable  ;  restorable.  Gray. 


R?-TRIEV'A-BLE-NESS,  n. 
retrievable. 


The  state  of  being 
Ash. 


Rf-TRIEV'.A-BLY,  ad. 
so  as  to  be  retrieved. 


In  a  retrievable  manner ; 
Wright. 

Rg-TRIEVAL,  n.  The  act  of  retrieving;  recov- 
ery; re-^toration.  Coleridje. 

RP-TRIEVE'  (re-tr5v'),  v.  a.  [It.  ritrorare;  ri 
(L.  re),  again,  and  trorare,  to  find;  Fr.  re- 
trourer.']  [t.  retrieved  ;  pp.  retrieving,  re- 
trieved.] 

1.  To  get  again  ;   to  regain ;   to  recover ;  to 
recruit ;  to  restore  ;  to  reestablish. 

Paradise  is  set  open,  and  immortality  relriernl.         Itarrow. 
By  this  conduct  we  may  retrieve  the  public  credit  of  re- 
ligion, llnoer*. 

2.  To  save  harmless  from ;  to  make  amends 
for;  to  rcpnir.  "  Retrieve  m\  (M."  [it.]    Prior. 

3.  To  bring  back  ;  to  recall ;  to  reclaim. 

To  retrieve  them  tVom  their  cold',  trivial  concelii.      Berkeley. 

Syn.  — See  Recover. 


t  RP-TRIEVE',  n.    1.  A  seeking  again.    •'  To  the 

retrieve."  J).  Jotuon. 

2.  An  old  Hporting  term  for  the  recovery  of 

game  once  Hprung.  \ares. 

ae-TRIEV'eR,  n.  One  who  retrieves.  Harrington. 

RE-TRiM',  V.  a.    To  trim  again.         Wordneorth. 

RfiT'tt|-M£NT,  n.    Dregs ;  refuse,     [u.]       Scott. 

RETRO-.  [L.]  A  prefix  signifying  backward  or 
back. 

II  RE-TR9-ACT',  r.  n.  [L.  retro,  back,  and  Eng. 
act.]  lo  act  backward  or  in  return.  W.Johtuon. 

II  RE-TRO-Ac"TIQN,  n.  Action  backward  or  in  re- 
turn ;  operation  on  something  preceding.  .Smart. 

flEE-TRO-Ac'T|VE,  or  Rf:T-R9-AC't|  VE  [re-tro- 
Hk'tjv,  K.  Sm.  R.  Wr. ;  r«t-ro-llk'tjv,  P.  C.  ti. 
Wb.'^,  a.  [L.  retro,  back,  and  Eng.  active.] 
Acting  backward,  or  upon  something  past  or 
preceding. 

II  RE-TRQ-Ac'Tl  VB-LY,  ad.  By  acting  backwards ; 

by  retroaction.  Smart. 

11  RE'TRQ-CEI)E,  or  R£T'R9-C£DE  [re'tro-»ed,  ^•. 

Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  r«t'r<K8«d,  /'.  J.  F.  W6.],  r.  n. 

\h.  retrocedo ;  retro,  \)i\ck,  and  rerfo,  to  go  ;  It. 

retrocedere ;  S\t.  retroceder.]     [i.  rethoceded; 

pp.  retrocedino,  rethoceded.]   Togo  back  ; 

to  retire  ;  to  recede.  Scott. 

II  RE'TRO-CEDE,  V.  a.  [L.  retro,  back,  and  cedo, 
to  cede  ;  It.  retrocedere ;  Fr.  retrooeder.]  To 
cede  or  grant  back.  Qu,  Rev. 

||RE-TRO-CE'DgNT,  a.  (3/frf.)  Noting  diseases 
which  move  about  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another.  Reece. 

II  RE-TRO-CES'SIQN  (r«-tro-8«gh'vn),  n.  [L.  retro- 
cessvs ;  It.  retrocessione ;  Sp.  retrocesion ;  Fr. 
ritrocession.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  back  ;  regression.  "  The 
sun's  retrocession."  More. 

2.  {Med.)  The  disappearance  or  metastasis 
of  a  tumor,  eruption,  &c.,  from  the  outer  part 
of  the  body  to  the  inner.  Dunglisoti. 

3.  {Law.)  The  act  of  ceding  back  to  a  for- 
mer proprietor.  Bouvier. 

II  RE-TRO-DUC'TION,  n.  [L.  retroduco,  retroduc- 
tus,  to  lead  back ;  retro,  back,  and  dnco,  to  lead.] 
The  act  of  leading  or  bringing  back.         Smart. 

II  RET'RO-FLEX,  a.  [L.  retro,  back,  and  fcclo, 
Jiexus,  to  bend.]  {Bot.)  Bent  outward  or  back- 
'ward ;  reflexed.  Smart. 

II  RET'RQ-FLfeXED,  a.  {Bot.)  Bent  backwards  ; 
reflexed ;  retroflex.  Grny. 

II  RET-RO-FRACT't;D,  a.  [L.  retro,  back,  and 
frango,  fractus,  to  break.]  {Bot.)  Refracted; 
retroflexed.  Smart. 

RET-RQ-96n'5R-A-TTvE,  a.  [L.  retro,  back, 
and  genero,  to  beget.]  Producing  young  by 
copulation  backwara.  Scott. 

II  RET-RO-GRA-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  retrogradatio  ; 
It.  retrogradazione ;  Sp.  retrogradacion  ;  Fr.  re- 
trogradation.] 

1.  The  act  of  retrograding,  or  going  bach- 
ward  ;  retrogression.  HiHttithtd. 

2.  {Astron.)  Motion  from  east  to  west,  or  in 
a  direction  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  Herschel. 

II  RET'RO-GRADE  [r«t'ro-grad,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K. 
R.  Wr.  Wb. ;  rS'tro-grad,  Ja.  Svi.],a.  [L.  retro- 
gradtis ;  It.  if  Sp.  retrograde ;  Fr.  r-'trogradc.] 

1.  Going  backward  ;  backward.  "  Retroarade 
motion."  Bolingoroke. 

2.  Declining  to  a  worse  state.  Pope. 

3.  {Astroti.)  Noting  motion  contranr  to  the 
order  of  the  signs,  as  that  of  the  moon's  nodes, 
or  that  of  the  inferior  planets  while  nassine 
from  one  greatest  elongation  to  the  other  through 
their  inferior  conjunction.  HerscheL 

II  RftT'RO-GRADE,  r.  n.  [L.  retrogradior  \  retro, 
back,  and  gradior,  to  go  ;  It.  retrogradare  ;  Sp. 
retmgradar ;  Fr.  ri'trogradcr.]  [i.  U£tko- 
oradkd;  pp.  retrooradino,  rethooradkh.] 
To  go  or  move  backward  ;  to  recede.        Bacon. 

II  RET'RO-crADE,  r.  o.  To  cause  to  go  back- 
ward or  recede.  Sykester. 

11  RET-R9-GRAI)'|.\G-LY,  ad.  By  retrograde  mo' 
tion  ;  so  as  to  retrograde.  Qu.  Rev 
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H  R£T-Ri>GHES'SIQi\  (r6t-ro-gr6sli'un),  n.  [L. 
rctroyresum  \  Fr-  rttroyretssion.]  'i'he  act  of 
going  backward  ;  retrogradatiou.  Browne. 

11  RKT-RO-GRES'S|VE,  a.  [L.  reiroffreasif.]  Go- 
ing or  moving  backward.  Culertdye. 

(I  RET-RQ-GRES'SJVE-LY,  a.  By  going  back- 
ward ;  retrogradingly.  [Vright. 

(1  RET-RO-MiN'^pN-CY,  n.  The  act  or  the  state 
of  void'ing  urine  backward.  Browne. 

!|RET-RO-MIN'Qe>'T,  a.  {h.  retro,  back,  and 
miiiffo,'  to  void  urine.]  Voiding  urine  back- 
ward. ^*'*- 

y  RET-RO-MlN'^gNT,  n.  An  animal  voiding 
urine  backward.  Browne. 

|l  RET-RO-PUL'SIVE,  a.     [L.  retro,  back,  and  pel- 

'  lo,  pidius,  to  drive.]  Tending  to  repel ;  driving 
back ;  repelling.  Smart. 

RP-TRORSE'LV,  ad.  [L.  retroversus,  retrorsus; 
retro,  back,  and  verto,  to  turn.]  In  a  backward 
direction.  •   Smart. 

(I  RET'RO-SPfiCT  [ret'ro-spSkt,  W.  P.  J.  F.  R.  C. 
\Vr.  W'b. ;  re'tro-spekt,  S.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.^,  n.  [L. 
retro,  backward,  and  specio,  spectus,  to  see,  to 
look.]  A  look  or  view  back  on  things  past ;  a 
view  of  the  past ;  a  review.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Retro.-ipect  of  tlis  past ;  a  retrospect  or  care- 
ful reoie-B  of  one's  past  life  ;  a  reoiew  or  second  view 
of  any  matter  or  subject ;  a  .■mrneij  of  existing  circum- 
stances ;  a  reiiieiB  of  an  army  ;  a  saroeij  of  the  ground 
auU  of  fortresses. 

y  r6t'RO-SPECT,  V.  n.  To  look  back.  D.  Clinton. 

(I  RET-RO-SPEC'TION,  n.  The  act  or  the  faculty 
of  looking  back  on  things  past.  Swift. 

II  RET-RO-SPEC'TIVE,  a.  1.  Looking  back  on 
past  events.  Pope. 

2.  Having  reference  to  something  past.  "Ret- 
rospective laws."  Bouvier, 

il  RET-RO-SPEO'TIVE-LY,  ad.     By  .retrospect  or 
.   retrospection.  Ec.  Rev. 

II  RET-RO-VER'srON,  n.  [It.  retroversions ;  Fr. 
r.^froi'ersioii.]  {Med.)  The  falling  backward  of 
the  utsrus.  Dunylison. 

IJ  RET'RO-VERT,  v.  a.  [L.  retro,  backward,  and 
verto,  to  turn.]     To  turn  back.  Smart, 

R5-TR(!JDE',  v.  a.     [L.  retrudo ;    re,  back,    and 

RETRUDED ;  pp.  KETHUD- 

thrust  back.  More. 

Rp-TRfTSE',  a.  [L.  retrusus  ]  Hidden  ;  ab- 
struse.    "  Of  so  retruse  a  nature."         H.  More. 

EET'T|XG,  n.  The  act  of  preparing  flax  for  the 
separation  of  the  woody  part  from  the  harl  or 
filamentous  part,  by  soaking  it  in  water,  or  by 
exposure  to  dew ;  —  also  called  rotting.         Ure. 

Rp-TUND',  V.  a.  [L.  retundo ;  re,  back,  and  tundo, 
to  beat.]     To  blunt ;  to  dull.  Rai/. 

Rp-TiJRN',  v.  n.  [It.  ritnriiare  ;  ri  (L.  re),  again, 
back,  and  tornare,  to  turn ;  Sp.  retornar ;  Fr. 
retourner.}     [i.   returned  ;    pp.   returning, 

RETURNED.] 

1.  To  come  or  go  hack  or  again,  as  to  the 
same  place  or  state  ;  to  revert. 

lie  shall . . .  return  to  his  own  land.       2  Kings  xix.  7. 

Return  ye  now  every  one  from  his  evil  way.    Jer.  xviii.  11. 

Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.       Gen.  ill.  19. 

2.  To  make  answer;  to  reply  ;  to  respond. 

Ue  Slid,  and  thus  the  queen  of  heaven  retttmed: 

Must  I,  O  Jove,  in  bloody  wars  contend?  Pope, 

3.  To  retort ;  to  recriminate,     [r.] 

If  you  are  a  m'jlieious  reader,  you  return  upon  me  that  I 
affect  to  be  thought  more  impartial  than  I  am.  Dryilen. 

Bp-TIJRN',  V.  a.  1.  To  give,  carry,  or  send  back  ; 
to  give  back,  as  that  which  has  been  borrowed 
or  lent. 

He  should  levy  money,  and  return  the  same  to  the  treas- 
urer, for  his  majesty's  use.  C7  irendon. 

2.  To  report ;  to  relate  ;  to  communicate. 

And  Moses  returned  the  words  of  the  people  unto  the 
Lord.  Exod.  jAx.  8. 

3.  To  give  in  requital  or  recompense ;  to  re- 
pay ;  to  requite  ;  to  retribute  ;  to  restore.  "  Re- 
turn him  a  trespass-offering."  1  Sam.  vi.  3. 

4.  To  give  or  render  an  account  of. 

Probably  one  fourth  part  more  died  of  the  plague  than  are 
returned.  Oraunt. 


^-TtitOK',  V.  a.     [L. 
trudo,  to  thrust.]     [/.  R 

INO,  RETRUDED.]      To 


5.  {Law.)  To  remit  or  send  back  to  the  court, 
as  a  writ,  with  a  nieinoraudum  or  certificate  in- 
dorsed, of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  ex- 
ecuted. Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Return  or  repay  what  has  been  borrowed 
or  lent;  restore  what  has  been  takeu  ;  return  civili- 
ties ;  restore  confidence,  deposits. 

R^-TORN',  n,     1.  The  act  of  returning;  the  act 
of  going  or  coming  back  ;  regression. 

Takes  little  journeys,  and  makes  quick  returns.      Dryden. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  or  sending  back  ;  the 
act  of  restoring  ;  as,  "  The  return  of  something 
borrowed." 

The  other  ground  of  God's  sole  property  in  any  thing  is, 
the  gift,  ur  rather  the  retui'u,  of  it  made  by  mau  to  (iod.  Houth. 

3.  Revolution  ;  vicissitude  ;  change. 

Weapons  hardly  fall  under  rule;  yet  even  they  have  re- 
turns and  vicissitudes,  tor  urduaucc  was  kuowu  in  the  city  of 
the  Uxidraces  iu  Xiidia.  Jiacon, 

4.  Repayment ;  reimbursement  ;  —  recom- 
pense; reward;  requital. 

Ye  sliall  have  your  return  in  merchandise  or  gold.  Bacon. 
Wouldst  thou  invade  my  life,  as  a  return 
Tor  prott'ercd  love?  Howe. 

5.  Profit ;  advantage ;  benefit ;  gain. 

From  these  few  hours  we  spend  in  prayer  the  return  is 
great.  Jip.  Taylor. 

6.  An  official  account  or  statement,  as  of 
votes  cast  at  an  election,  or  of  the  wounded  in 
an  army  ;  —  commonly  in  the  plural. 

7.  An  answer  ;  a  reply  ;  a  response- 
To 

return, 

8.  pi.  Tabulated  government  statistics  issued 
for  general  information.  Simmotids. 

9.  pi.  A  mild  kind  of  tobacco.        Simmonds. 

10.  {Law.)  The  rendering  back  of  a  writ  to 
the  court  from  which  it  issued,  by  the  officer  to 
whom  it  was  directed:  —  an  account  or  answer 
in  writing  by  a  sheriff  or  other  officer  to  the 
court  Ftating  the  manner  in  which  he  has  exe- 
cuted a  writ :  —  a  return-day.  Burrill, 

11.  {Arch.)  A  projection,  a  moulding,  or  a 
wall  continued  in  a  different  or  opposite  direc- 
tion. ,  Brande. 

R^-TURN'A-BLE,  a,     1.  That  may  be  returned. 
2.  {Law,)   Required  or  appointed  to  be  re- 
turned, as  a  writ.  Ayliffe.    Burrill, 

Rg-TURN'-DAY,  n,     {Law.)  A  day  in  a  term  on 
which  writs  are  required  to  be  returned.  Burrill, 


>  which  our  Saviour  makes  this  memorable  and  gracious 
n,  "  Verily,  I  say,"  &c.  Attertury. 


R?-TURN'5R,  n.     One  who  returns. 


Locke, 


R^-TURN'ING,  p,  a.  Going  or  giving  back  ;  mak- 
ing a  return. 

Returning  charges,  {Mining.')  the  cost  of  smelting 
and  other  expenses  to  be  deducted  from  the  value  of 
fine  copper  in  ores  before  the  actual  value  of  the  ores 
is   determinable:  —  the    whole    expense    of   getting, 

■  furthering,  and  dressing  the  ore.  —  Returning  stroke, 
(Elec.)  the  sudden  restoration,  —  at  the  moment  of  a 
violent  discharge  of  electricity  between  two  clouds, — 
of  the  electrical  equilibrium,  which  had  been  dis- 
turbed in  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  earth  by  in- 
duction, whereby  fatal  effects  are  sometimes  produced 
on  animals  near  one  of  the  clouds,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  an  immediate  discharge  where  the  ani- 
mals stand;  —  so  named  by  Lord  Mahon,  wlio  con- 
ceived the  phenomenon  to  l<e  duo  to  the  instantane- 
ous return  of  electricity  which  had  been  expelled  by 
induction.  Young. 

RP-TiJRN'LpSS,  a.  Admitting  no  return;  irre- 
meable,    [r.]  Chapman. 

R^-TUSE',  a.     [L.  retundo,  retusus,  to 
blunt.]       {Bot,)     Terminating    in    a 
rounded  apex,  the  middle  of  which  is     \  ,^sp^ 
somewhat  indented.  Gray. 

RE-UN'rON  (re-yun'ynn),  n,     [Fr.  r/^union.'] 

1.  The  act  of  uniting  again  ;  a  second  or  re- 
newed union.  Donne, 

2,  An  assembly  ;  a  meeting.  Smart, 

RE-U-nTTE'  (r5-yu-nlt'),  ".  a,     [i.  reunited  ;  pp, 

REUNITING,  REUNITED.] 

1.  To  unite  or  join  again.  Shak. 

2,  To  reconcile  after  variance.     Bolinghroke. 

RE-U-NTte',  V.  n.    To  unite  again.  Johnson, 

RE-y-NIT'5D-LY,  ad.     In  a  reunited  manner. 

t  RE-U-NI"TI0N  (re-yu-nlsh'un),  n.  A  new  un- 
ion; a  reunion.  KnatchbuU, 

RE-UR^E',  V,  a.    To  urge  again.       C.  B.  Brown, 


REtjSS'jN,  n.  {Min.)  A  white  mineral,  of  a  sa- 
line and  bitter  taste,  occurring  in  six-sided  and 
in  acicular  crystals,  and  as  a  mealy  efflorescence 
and  composed  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia  ;  —  found  near  Seidlitz  in 
Bohemia.  D^nu, 

REUSS'iTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  name  applied  to  Glau- 
ber's salt,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  composed  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  soda,  and  water.  Cleaveland, 

RE-VAC'Cl-NATE,  v.  a.     To  vaccinate  again. 

RE-VAC-Cl-NA'TION,  n.     A  second  vaccination. 

RE-VAL-V-A'TION,  n.     A  new  valuation. 

t  RE  VE,  n.    A  reeve.  —  See  Reeve.        Chaucer. 

R^.-VEAL'  (r?-vsr),  v.  a.  [L.  revclo ;  re,  again, 
back,  and  velo,  to  veil ;  It.  rivelare  ;  Sp.  revelar; 
Fr.  revekr.'l  \i.  revealed  ;  ^^.  revealing, 
revealed.] 

1.  To  lay  open  ;  to  make  known  ;  to  show 
openly  or  manifestly  ;  to  disclose ;  to  discover ; 
to  divulge  ;  to  publish  ;  to  tell.  Shak. 

Time,  which  reveals  all  other  things,  is  itself  not  to  be  dis- 
covered. Locke. 

2.  To  communicate  or  impart  from  heaven, 
as  divine  truth.  Eph.  iii.  6. 

Syn.  — See  Communicate,  Publish,  Tell. 

R^-VEAL',  n,  {Arch,)  A  vertical  side  of  a  win- 
dow or  a  door-way  between  the  face  of  the  wall 
and  frame  of  the  window  or  door;  —  also  ^^Tit- 
ten  7-evel,  Britton. 

Rg-VEAL'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  revealed  or 
disclosed.  Wright, 

Rt;-VEAL'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
revealable.  Wright. 

R5;-VEALED'  (re-veld'),  P-  a.  1.  Disclosed  ;  made 
known ;  laid  open. 

2.  Communicated  or  imparted  from  heaven ; 
as,  "Revealed  religion." 

R^-VEAL'jpR,  n.    One  who  roveals  ;  a  discoverer. 

Rg-VEAL'MpNT,  n.  The  act  of  revealing;  rev- 
elation,    [r.]  South,    E.  IL  Sears. 

RE-VE9'5-TATE,  V.  n.    To  vegetate  again. 

REVEILLE  (re-val'  or  re-val'ya)  [re-varor  re-val'- 
ya,  Sm.  Wr. ;  re-vel'ya,  Ja,  ;  re-vel'  or  re-vgl'ya, 
K.'],  n,  [Fr.  rereille'r,  to  awake.]  {Mil.)  Thp 
beat  of  drums  at  break  of  day,  for  awaking  the 
soldiers,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  challenging 
of  sentries.  Brande. 

REV'^L,  V.  n.  [Fr.  rereiller.']  [i.  revelled  ;  pp 
REVELLING,  REVELLED.]  To  feast  with  loose 
and  clamorous  merriment ;  to  carouse. 

Antony,  that  levels  long  o'  nights.  Sfiak. 

REV'pL,  n.     1.  A  feast  with  loose  and  noisy  jol- 
lity ;  carousal.  Shak. 
2,  {Arch.)  A  reveal.  —  See  Reveal.  Brittoiu 
Master  of  the  revels,  lord  of  misrule  ;  revel-master. 
—  See  Lord.                                                            Brande^ 

R5-VEL',  V.  a,     [L.  revello ;  re,  back,  and  vello, 

to  pluck,  to  pull.]  \i.  REVELLED  ;  pp,  REVEL- 
LING, revelled.]  To  pull  or  draw  back. 
"Revelling  the  humors  from  the  lungs."  Harvey, 

t  REV'?L-ATE,  V,  a.    To  reveal.  Fryth. 

REV-5-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  revelatio;  It.  rivela- 
zione  ;  Sp.  revelacion ;  Fr.  ri-viilation.'] 

1.  Act  of  revealing,  or  state  of  being  revealed ; 
disclosure  ;  discovery  ;  communication.  Locke. 

2.  That  which  is  revealed  or  disclosed. 

3.  A  communication  of  truth  made  to  man 
by  God  or  by  his  agents,  as  the  prophets  and 
apostles  ;  the  contents  of  the  Bible.  Eden. 

4.  The  last  book  of  the  New  Testament,  con- 
taining the  revelations  made  to  St.  John  in  Pat- 
mos ;  the  apocalypse. 

R5-VEL'I>pNT,  a.  That  revels  or  draws  back ; 
causing  revulsion.  Clarke. 

REV'fL-LpR,  n.    One  who  revels  ;  a  carouser. 

r£v'5L-LTNG,  n.  A  feasting  with  noisy  merri- 
ment ;  revelry.  1  P^t-  i^'-  3. 

REV'PL-MAs'TPR,  n.  One  appointed  to  direct 
the  revels  at  Christmas  ;  master  of  the  revels ; 
lord  of  misrule.  —  See  Lord. 

REV'pL-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  revelling;  revel- 
ling; revelry,     [r.]  Blackwood 
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RftV  Er.-RoOT,   n.      1.   A   riotous   assembly;  a 

„,yl,.  Ainswor(h. 

2.  Tumultuous  festivity  or  carousal.      Kowe, 

RftV'ei.-RY,  H.  The  act  of  revelling;  noisy  fes- 
tivity ;  lo'ose  jollity  ;  carousal. 

MiclniKlit  nHout  mid  i-eveby, 

Tip»y  diiuce  aiid  julUty.  MtUon. 

Bg  V6.N'D|-CATE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  revmdiquer ;  re. 
again,  and  vandiqiier  (L.  vindico),  to  fay  claim 
to.]  {Civil  Sc  French  Law.)  To  claim  or  de- 
mand to  be  restored  to  one's  self,  as  property 
taken  or  seized.  Smart.     Lundum. 

Rp-VfiN-DI-CA'T[ON,  n.  [Fr.]  {Civil  &  French 
Law.)  The  act  or  the  right  of  demanding  the 
restoration  of  property  of  which  one  claims  to 
be  owner.  Bouvier. 

R5-V6N(?E',  v.  a.  [L.  vindico ;  vis,  vim,  power, 
authority,  and  dico,  to  say,  to  assert ;  It.  yendi- 
care ;    Sp.   vetigar ;    Fr.   revanchcrJ]      \i.   ke- 

VEXOKD  ;  pp.   UEVRXaiNO,  REVUNOEU.] 

1.  To  inflict  j)ain  in  return  for,  as  by  return- 
ing injury  for  injury;  to  take  vengeance  for; 
to  retaliate. 

W  ho  Icavei  a  brother  to  revenge  his  fate.  Pope. 

2.  To  take  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  of;  — 
with  the  reflexive  pronoun,  and  usually  followed 
by  on. 

Come,  Antony,  and,  yoiinjf  Octivius,  comet 
Rereage  youMclves  afune  on  Cissius.  SficUc. 

OLord,  thou  knowest;  remember  mo  and  visit  me,  and 
nvenue  me  of  my  persecutors.  Jer.  xv.  15. 

3.  To  vindicate  by  punishment;  to  avenge. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  will  revenge  our  cause.      Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Avenge. 

Rp-VEN<^E',  V.  n.    To  take  vengeance. 

A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all.  Shak. 

K^-vfiN^E',  ».     [Fr.  r^vctnche.] 

1.  Act  of  revcn<i;in;4 ;  return  of  an  injury; 
infiictiun  of  injury  in  return ;  retaliation. 

The  beginning  of  revenges  upon  the  enemy.    Uiut.  xxxii.42. 

2.  A  settled  or  continued  desire  to  inflict  pain 
or  injury  in  retaliation  ;  confirmed  anger,  wait- 
ing only  for  an  opportunity  to  retaliate. 

Hrveni/e  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  which  the  more  mnn's 
nature  runs  to,  the  more  ought  law  to  weed  it  out.         Bm-on. 

Revenge  is  an  ins:itiahlc  desire  to  sacrifice  every  consider- 
ation of  pity  and  humanity  to  the  prtaciple  of'^  vindictive 
justice.  Cogan. 

Syn.  — See  Retaliation. 

Rpv^ENgfE'A-BI.E,  a.  Thit  may  be  revenged. 
"  Enduring  wrong  revengeable."  Warner. 

Re-VEX(?E'ANCE,  n.    Revenge,     [r.]         Vives. 

R^-VfcNOE'FUL,  a.  Full  of  revenge;  vindictive; 
spiteful;  malicious ;  malignant;  resentful.  Shak. 

Re-VfiNgJE'Fl)L-LY,  ad.  In  a  revengeful  man- 
ner ;  vindictively.  Dryden. 

Re-v6N(?E'Ft>I.-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  re- 
vengeful ;  vindictiveness.  More. 

R6-VfiN(JE'L5SS,  a.    Unrevenged.  Marston. 

tRe-Vfi.\(?E'.MeNT,  n.    Revenge.  Spenser. 

R(;-VE.\(?'pR,  n.     1.  One  who  revenges.  Spenser. 

2.  One  who  avenges ;  an  avenger.       Bentley. 

Re-VGN9'|.\G-LY,  ad.  With  revenge;  vindic- 
tively ;  maliciously  ;  spitefully.  Shak. 

aev'e-NfTE  [r«v'9-nQ,  P.  Sm.  C.  Wb.;  rSv'e-nu  or 
r9-v«n'nQ,  S.  \V.  J.  E.  F.  J.j.  K.  R.  IF/-.],  n. 
[Fr.  recenii;  recenir  (L.  revenio),  to  return.] 

1.  Income  or  annual  profit  received  from 
lands  or  other  property. 

Many  ntfices  are  of  so  small  revenue  as  not  to  furnish  a 

man  with  what  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of  his  life.  Tem/ile. 

All  men  will  lose  one  fifth  of  their  settled  revenues.  Lttcke. 

2.  The  income  of  a  nation  or  state  derived 
from  the  duties,  taxes,  and  other  sources,  for 
the  payment  of  the  national  expenses.  Brando. 

«y-  "  This  word  seoins  as  nearly  lialanced  between 
the  accent  on  the  first  and  oocoiid  syllable  as  possible  ; 
out  as  It  i«  1)1  the  same  form  and  orijrin  as  avenue  and 
rettnur,  it  mialit  to  follow  the  same  fortune.  Relinue 
seeing  to  huve  been  long  inclinini?  to  accent  the  first 
syllable,  and  avenue  has  decidedly  done  so,  since  Dr. 
Watt*  olHorvod  that  it  was  sonietlnios  arroiited  on 
the  second  ;  and  by  this  rBtroct>ssion  of  accent,  as  It 
may  be  ca  ed,  wo  may  easily  foresee  that  these  three 
words  will  uniformly  viol!  to  the  anteponiiltlnnte 
accent,  the  favorite  .ircent  of  our  lansnase,  conforma- 
bly to  the  general  rule  which  accents  simples  of  three 
syllable.  u|>i)n  the  first.  I)r.  Johnson,  Mr.  Naros,  and 
Btiley  are  for  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  ;   but 


Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Burlianan,  VV.  Johnston,  I'er- 
ry,  liarclay,  Feiiiiinit,  and  Kiitick  accent  the  liritt. 
Mr.  Sheridan  gives  liuth,  but  places  tlio  antu|H!nulti- 
mute  accent  first."  Haikrr. —  All  the  principal  Kiig- 
lisli  orlhoepiHts,  iiioru  recent  than  Walker,  |$ivu  the 
prul'erunce  to  placing  the  accent  on  the  lirst  syllable. 
—  Etee  Uetimi;!:. 

r£v'(;-NUE-cOT'T(:r,  m.  A  small,  swift,  armed 
government  vessel  employed  to  prevent  smug- 
gling, and  the  unlawful  clearance  of  vessels, 
and  generally  to  assist  the  oihcers  of  the  rev- 
enue. Ui/c.  of  Com. 

BEV'g-NUE-OF'KI-CfR,  n.  An  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  customs  ;  a  custom-house  officer. 

t  Rt;-ViiRB',  V.  a.    To  reverberate.  S/iak. 


R^;-ViiR'B(;R-ANT,  a. 

ate. 


Reverberating ;  revcrber- 
Johnson. 


R?-ViiR'B5;R-.\TE,  V.  a.  [L.  reverbero,  reverber- 
atus ;  re,  back,  and  verbero,  to  whip ;  It.  river- 
berure  ;  Sp.  revcrbtrar ;  Fr.  rtverbi-rcr.]     [i.  ue- 

VEUUEKATED;  pp.     UEVKUliUUATING,  KEVEU- 
BEUATEU.] 

1.  To  beat  or  drive  back ;  to  return,  as  sound. 

So  is  the  ear  a  sinuous  cave,  with  a  hard  bone  to  stoii  and 
reverberate  the  suuud.  ISacun. 

2.  To  fuse  or  heat  intensely  by  driving  flame 
backward,  as  in  a  reverberatory  lurnace.  Browne. 

R5-VER'n5R-.\TE,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  sent  or  driven 
back  ;  to  bound  back  ;  to  rebound. 

The  rays  of  royal  majesty  reverberated  to  strongly  upon 
Villerio,  that  they  dispelled  all  clouds.  Bowell. 

2.  To  return  sound  ;  to  resound. 
A  drum  Is  ready  braced. 
That  shall  reveriterate  all  as  well  aa  thine.  Shal. 

Syn.  — See  Rebound. 

t  R^I-VER'BER-ATE,  a.  1.  Driven  back.  "  Tbe 
reverberate  sound."  Drayton. 

2.  Driving  or  beating  back,  as  sound  ;  rever- 
berating; reverberant.  "The  reverberate  hills." 
Shak.    "  A  reverberate  glass."     B.  Jonson. 

Rp-VER-BfR-A'TrON,  n.  [It.  riverberaxione ;  Sp. 
reverberacion ;  Fr.  reverberation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  reverberating. 

2.  {Physics.)  The  driving  back  or  reflecting 
of  one  body  by  another  on  which  it  impinges, 
as  of  waves  of  sound,  by  arched  .and  other  sur- 
faces, whereby  echoes  are  produced,  or  of  flame 
from  the  top  of  glass  and  reverberatory  fur- 
naces. Ency.  Am. 

RE  VER'BpR-A-TO-RY,  a.  That  reverberates  ; 
beating  or  driving  back  ;   reverberating. 

Reverberatnry  furnace,  a  furnace  for  producing  in- 
tense heat,  in  which  tlio  llaiiie  is  confined  by  a  dome 
or  arched  roof  that  forces  it  downwards  iifwn  the  Hoor 
of  the  furnace,  or  the  substance  under  operation  before 
it  passes  into  the  cliimney. 

Re-VER'BpR-.\-TO-RY,  n 
nace. 

Rp-VERE',  V.  a.  [L.  revereor;  re,  again,  and  ve- 
reor,  to  fear  ;  It.  riverire  ;  Fr.  rMh-er.]  [i.  re- 
vered ;  pp.  REVERixo,  REVERED.]  TO  regard 
with  awe ;  to  venerate ;  to  reverence  ;  to  adore. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  . . .  revered  as  his  father.  Additon. 

Syn.  — See  Adore. 

REV'gR-gNCE,  n.  [L.  rpverentia;  revereor,  to 
revere  ;  It.  riverenza ;  Sp.  reverencia ;  Fr.  re- 
verence.'] 

1.  Regard  or  respect  mingled  with  awe  ;  ven- 
eration ;  honor  ;  homage  ;  high  respect ;  awe. 

An  awful  revrrevre  of  the  divine  nature,  proceeding  from 
a  just  esteem  of  his  perfections.  Rogers. 

2.  An  act  of  obeisance  ;  a  bow  or  a  coxirtesy. 

She  reifvenre  ilid,  then  blushed  as  one  dismayed.      Fnir/ar. 
Boys  paid  reivrence  when  a  man  appeared.        Drinlm. 

3.  A  title  of  the  clergy.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  awe,  Homage,  RsaARD,  Respect. 

RftV'pR-pNCE,  V.  a.  [i.  reverenced  ;  pv.  rf.v- 
EUEXCiNO,  REVERENCED.]  To  regard  with  rev- 
erence ;  to  revere ;  to  venerate ;  to  honor. 
"They  will  reverence  my  son."  Mark  xii.  6. 

Those  that  I  reverence,  those  I  fear,  the  wise.         Shal: 

RftV'pR-pN-CgR,  n.  One  who  reverences.  Steift. 

R6v'pR-5\n,  a.  [L.  rererendus;  It.  ^  Sp.  re- 
reront/n ;  Fr.  r'h:erend.] 

1.  Worthy  of  reverence ;  venerable.  "  Rev- 
erend and  gracious  senators."  Shak. 

An  awf\il,  rererenri,  and  religious  man.  Dryilm. 

2.  The  honorary  epithet  or  title  of  the  clergy. 


MiUer. 

A  reverberatory  fur- 
Parkes. 


9E9-  A  clergyman  ia  alyled  reverend ;  a  doan,  rojr " 
rtnrrend  ;  a  bisliop,  rtght  reverend ;  an  arclibiillop, 
most  reverend,  tu  Kuiiian  (,'atliolic  rounirien,  tin- 
nieinburs  of  the  didereiit  ruligioiia  ordvm  arc  dylod 
reverend.  In  Scotland,  tin-  priiiripaU  of  tlio  untversi 
tien,  and  tlio  inoderalur  of  llie  general  aMembly,  (at 
the  time  txting,  are  alylcd  rery  rerereiuL 

tK£V't;u-eND-l.Y,  twi.    Reverently.  Fox. 

b£v'(:R-(:NT,  o.  [L.  recerena;  It.  A  Sp.  rere- 
rente.] 

1.  Having  reverence ;  submissive  ;  humble. 

They  .  . .  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent.  MiUon. 

2.  Expressing  reverence  or  veneration.  "Rev 
erent  awe."  Pope.    "  RetereiU  behavior."  Joye. 

RfiV-eR-feN'TLAL  (r«v-?r-«n'»h9l),  a.  [It.  rete~ 
retiziale  ;  Sp.  reverencial;  ¥t.  rev/renneUe.']  Ex- 

•  pressing  or  proceeding  from  reverence ;  rever- 
ent,   "lieverentiul  gratitude."  IVoodward. 

r£v-?R-£n'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  reverential  man- 
ner ;  with  reverence.  Brotcne. 

RftV'ER-pNT-LY,  ad.  In  a  reverent  maniicr; 
with  reverence  or  veneration. 

Low.  rrrerenlly  low. 
Make  thy  stubborn  knowledge  Im>w, 
To  look  to  heaven,  t>e  blind  to  all  below, 


Rf-VER'^R,  n. 


Pnor. 
One  who  reveres  or  venerates. 


REV-e-RIE'  (r«v-e-rS'),  n.     [Fr.  rfrerie.]     Deep 
musing  ;  an  idle  fancy  ;  revery.  —  See  Revery. 

Rp-ViiR'SAL,  a.    Implying  reverse ;  intending  to 

reverse.  Burnet. 

Rf-VER'SAL,  n.    The  act  of  reversing.      Bacon. 

Rf-VERSE',  V.  a.   [L.  rererto,  rereraus;  re,  again, 
back,  and  verto,  to  turn.]     [i.  reversed  ;  pp. 

REVER.SINO,  REVERSED.] 

1.  To  turn  in  a  contrary  or  opposite  direction 
or  position  ;  to  turn  upside  down  ;  to  invert. 

A  pyramid  rererted  may  stand  upon  hit  point,  if  balanced 
by  admirable  skill.  Temple. 

2.  To  overturn  ;  to  subvert ;  to  overthrow. 

These  can  divide,  and  these  rrrersr,  the  state.  Pope. 

3.  To  cause  to  change  places  reciprocally. 

It  [custom!  makes  that  reputable  in  one  age  which  was  ■ 
vice  in  another,  and  rererses  even  the  distinctions  of  (mod 
aud  evil.  Hoi/rrs. 

4.  To  overthrow  by  a  contrary  decision;  to 
make  void  or  annul,  as  a  sentence  or  judgment ; 
to  repeal ;  to  revoke.  iditton. 

5.  To  bring  back  ;  to  return  ;  to  recall. 

And  to  his  fresh  remembrance  did  reverse 

The  ugly  view  of  his  deformed  crimes.  Spenser. 

6.  {Steam-engines.)  To  cause  to  revolve  in  a 
contrary  direction,  as  the  crank  of  an  engine, 
or  that  part  to  which  the  piston-rod  is  attached. 

t  Rg- VERSE',  r.  n.    To  return.  Spenser. 

R5  VERSE',  a.  Turned  backward  ;  having  a  con- 
trary or  opposite  direction  ;  opposite.  Stri/t. 
Reverie  bearing,  (Surveying.)  the  bearing  of  a 
course,  taken  from  the  second  end  of  the  course,  look- 
ing backwards.  Darien.  —  Rrrrrse  Jire,  (JUd.)  a  dis- 
charge which  strikes  the  Interior  slope  or  a  (tarapet  at 
any  horizontal  angle  greater  than  3lK. —  Rererse  op- 
eration, {Math.)  an  operation  in  which  the  step*  ai* 
the  same  as  In  a  direct  o|H-rati(m,  but  taken  in  a  con- 
trary order.  Darie.t.  —  t.Md.)  Fire  on  the  enemy  >  rear 
by  troops  of  the  amiy  the  front  of  which  the  enemy  ia 
engaging.     Olos.  ufMH.  'J'ermt.     Stoc^eler. 

Rp-VERSE',  n.     [Fr.  revers.] 

1.  A  contrary  ;  an  opposite.  Addison. 

I'hc  iierfomiances  to  which  God  has  annexed  the  pron~i*ca 
of  eternity  are  just  the  revei-se  of  all  the  pursuits  of  tense. 

"  Hogert. 

2.  Change ;  vicissitude. 

The  strange  rerrrsr  of  fhte  yon  see.  Prydm. 

By  a  strange  reverse  of  things,  Justinian's  law,  which  fcr 

many  ages  was  neglected,  dcn-s  now  obtain.  Batrr. 

3.  Change  for  the  worse  ;  misfortune ;  as, 
"  To  meet  with  rereraes."  Roprt. 

4.  The  side  of  a  medal  or  coin  opposed  to 
that  on  which  the  persrn,  or  action  to  be  com- 
memorated, is  represented ;  —  opposed  to  ob- 
verse. FairhoU, 

B^-VErseD'  (-vcrst'),  p.  a.    1.  Turned  in  a  <Mn- 
trary  or  opposite  direction  or  position. 

2.  Made  void  ;  annulled,  as  a  sentence. 

3.  {Conch.)  Noting  shells  whose  volutions  or 
spiral  turns  are  in  the  reverse  direction  of  the 
turns  of  a  conmion  corkscrew.  Hvmble, 

R5-VfcRS'(;i)-l,y,  ad.     In  a  reversed  manner. 

R5-vtRSE'Lfss,  rt.    Irreversible.  Sewird. 
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115- VERSE'LY,  ad.  In  a  reverse  manner ;  on  the 
other  hand."  Pearson. 

Rp-VERS'5R,  n.     One  who  reverses.        Bouvier. 

RP-VERS'I-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  being  r?- 
versed.  •'^«^- 

Rf-VER'SIOX  (r^vSr'shun),  n.  [L.  reversio;  It. 
riversione;  Sp.  <Sr  Fr.  recersion.] 

1.  The  act  of  reverting  or  returning ;  return. 
"  After  his  reversion  home."  '  J.  Fox. 

2.  The  riirht  of  succession ;   succession. 

rPcrsonsT  who  had,  for  recompense  of  services,  procured 
the  reversion  of  his  office.  ClareiiUun. 

3.  {Law.)  The  return  of  an  estate  to  the 
original  or  general  owner,  after  the  determina- 
tion of  a  limited  or  less  estate  carved  out  of  it, 
and  conveyed  by  him.  BurriU. 

4.  (Annuities.)  A  payment  which  is  not  to  be 
received,  or  a  benefit  which  does  not  begin,  until 
the  happening  of  some  event,  as  the  death  ot  a 
person  ;  a  reversionary  payment.  Brande. 

Rrotrsion  of  dip,  ( Oeol.)  the  bending  or  turning  over 
of  inclined  strata  so  as  to  dip  in  some  places  in  a  di- 
rection contrary  to  their  general  direction.  Ansted.  — 
RKBersion  of  .^ericM,  (Jll^ebra.)  Ui3  method  or  operation 
of  finding  tlxe  value  of  an  unknown  quantity  wliich 
is  involved  in  an  infinite  series  of  terms,  by  means  of 
another  series  of  terms  involving  the  powers  of  the 
quantity  to  which  the  proposed  series  is  equal.  Brande. 

Rg-VER'SIO.V-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to  a  reversion ; 
to  be  enjoyed  in  succession.  Arbuthnot. 

R5-VER'.SION-5R,  n.  A  person  who  has  the  re- 
version of  an  estate.  Henry. 

Eg-VER'SJS,  n.     A  game  at  cards.  Hoyle. 

BP-VERT',  V.  a.  [L.  reverto  ;  re,  again,  back, 
and  verto,  to  turn  ;  It.  rivertere.'\   \i.  keverted  ; 

pp.  KEVEUTING,  REVEUTED.] 

1.  To  turn  or  to  drive  back ;  to  turn  or  to 
change  to  an  opposite  course  ;  to  reverse. 

Till  happy  chance  revert  the  cruel  scene.  Prior. 

2.  {Math.)  To  reverse  or  take  in  a  contrary 
order,  as  the  terms  of  a  series.    Davies  S;  Peck. 

Rg-VERT',  V.  n.    1.  To  come  back  ;  to  return. 

He  unto  her  would  speedily  revert.  Si>enser. 

2.  {Law.)  To  fall  again  into  the  possession 
of  the  donor,  or  of  the  former  proprietor. 

If  his  tenant  and  patentee  shall  dispose  of  his  gift  without 
his  kingly  assent,  the  lands  shall  revert  to  the  king.      Bacon. 

Rp-VERT',  n.  (AJms.)  Return;  recurrence;  an- 
tistrophe.  Peacham. 

Rp-VERT'gNT,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  re- 
stores the  natural  order  of  inverted  motions  in 
the  body.  Good. 

RP-VERT'pR,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
verts. 

2.  {Law.)  The  reverting  of  lands  to  a  donor, 
his  heirs  or  assigns ;  reversion.  BurrilL 

Rp-VERT'J-BLE,  a.    That  may  revert.       Bailey. 

Rp-VERT'JVE,  a.  Changing  to  an  opposite 
course ;  reversing.  Thomson. 

BEV'p-RY,  or  REV-e-R[E'  [rSv'er-S,  S.  W.  J.  F. 
C.  Wb.'Ash,  Wr.;  rev-er-g\  Ja.  K.  Sin.  Entick, 
Rees  ;  rSv'er-5  or  rev-cr-e',  P.],  n.  [Fr.  rlverie; 
river,  to  dream.] 

1.  A  fit  of  wandering  thought  or  deep  musing ; 
a  succession  of  ideas  uncontrolled  by  the  under- 
standing ;  irregular  action  of  the  fancy  or  the 
imagination ;  idle  fancy. 

When  ideas  float  in  our  inind  without  any  reflection  or 
regard  of  the  understanding,  it  is  that  which  the  French  call 
revery.  Locke. 

2.  {Med.)  Voluntary  inactivity  of  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  external  senses  to  ; 
the  impressions  of  surrounding  objects  during 
wakefulness ;  aphlexia.  Good. 

S^  Both  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  of 
this  word  are  unsettled,  some  good  writers  and  sp3alc- 
ers  using  one  form,  and  some  the  other.  —  •'  This 
word  seems  to  have  been  some  years  floating  between 
the  accent  on  the  first  and  last  syllable,  but  to  have 
settled  at  last  on  the  former.  It  may  still,  however, 
be  reckoned  among  those  words  which,  if  occasion 
require,  admit  of  either.  It  tnay,  perhaps,  be  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  some  lexicographers  have  written 
this  word  recerie,  instead  of  rererij,  and  that,  while  it 
is  thus  written,  we  may  place  the  accent  either  on  the 
•  first  or  last  syllable ;  but  if  we  place  the  accent  on  the 
!ast  of  renery,  and  pronounce  the  y  Uke  e,  there  arises 
•  0  irregularity  which  forbids  it ;  for  y,  with  the  ac- 
cent on  it,  is  never  so  pronounced.  Dr.  Johnson's  or- 
Ihography,  therefore,  with  y  in  the  last  syllable,  and 


Mr.  Sheridan's  accent  on  the  first,  seem  to  be  the 
most  correct  mode  of  writing  and  pronouncing  this 
word."  H'alker. 
Syn. —  See  Uke  AM. 
RE-VEST',  V.  a.  [L.  revestio ;  re,  again,  and 
vestio,  to  clothe  ;  cestis,  a  garment ;  It.  rives- 
tire  ;  Sp.  revest ir ;  Fr.  revetir.] 

1.  To  clothe  again.  Wottoti. 

2.  To  vest  again  ;  to  reinvest.  Johnson. 

RE-VEST',  V.  n.  {Law.)  To  vest  or  take  effect 
again,  as  a  seizin.  BurriU. 

t  Rg- VEST'l-A-Ry,  n.  [Fr.  revestiaire.']  A  place 
or  dressing-room  in  a  church ;  vestry.    Camden. 

t  RE-VSE'TRV,  n.  A  revestiary ;  a  vestry.  J.  Fox. 

t  RE-VEST'URE,  n.    Vesture.  Edto.  Hall. 

Rg-VET',  V.  a.  (Fort.)  To  face  the  sides  of  with 
masonry,  &c. 

Rf-VETE'MpNT,  n.  [Yt.  revitement ;  revetir,  to 
clothe.]  {Fort.)  A  facing  to  the  steep  sides  ol 
a  ditch  or  a  parapet.  Stocqueler. 

>^5=-  "  In  permanent  works  it  is  usually  of  mason- 
ry ;  in  field  works  it  may  be  of  timber,  turf,  hurdles, 
or  other  material."     Htucqueler. 

RE-VI'BRATE,  V.  n.  To  vibrate  back  or  again ; 
to  move  like  a  pendulum.  S/ienstotie. 

RE-Vi-BRA'TION,  n.    A  vibrating  back.   Wright. 

t  Rg-VIC'TION,  n.  [L.  revive,  revictum,  to  live 
again.]     Return  to  life.  Bp.  Hall. 

RE-ViCT'UAL  (re-vTt'tl),  V.  a.  To  stock  or  sup- 
ply again  with  victuals  or  provisions.     Raleigh. 

RE-VICT'UAL-LTNG  (re-vtt'tl-tng),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  one  who  revictuals. 

2.  A  fresh  supply  of  provisions.      Hackluyt. 

tR?-VIE'  (re-vi'),  v.  a.     [From  re  and  vie."] 

1.  To  endeavor  to  rival  in  return.        Quarks. 

2.  To  accede  to  the  proposal  of,  as  a  stake  at 
cards,  and  to  overtop  it.  Florio. 

t  Rf-VIE',  V.  n.     1.  To  return  the  challenge  of  a 

wager  at  cards.  Gifford. 

2.  To  make  a  retort.  Trialofthe  Seven  Bishops. 

Rjp-VIEW'  (re-vu'),  v.  a.  [re  and  view.  —  Fr.  re- 
voir.']  [i.  REVIEWED ;  pp.  reviewing,  re- 
viewed.] 

1.  To  view  or  see  again. 

I  shall  review  Sicilla;  for  whose  sight 

I  have  a  woman's  longing.  Shak. 

2.  To  consider  again  ;  to  reexamine  ;  to  revise. 

Scgrais  says  that  the  ^neis  is  an  Imperfect  work,  and  that 
death  prevented  the  divine  poet  from  reviewing  it.     JJryden. 

3.  To  notice  critically,  or  to  write  a  critical 
notice  of,  as  a  book.  Southey. 

4.  To  examine  or  inspect  the  state  of;  as, 
"The  general  reviewed  the  troops." 

5.  To  go  over  again  ;  to  retrace. 

Shall  I  the  long,  laborious  scene  review?  Pope. 

Rg-VIEW',  V.  n.     To  look  back. 

So  swift  he  flies  that  his  revieivinn  eye 

Has  lost  the  chasers,  and  his  car  the  cry.  Dettham. 

Rf-VtEW'  (re-vu'),  n.     [Fr.  revue.'] 

1.  The  act  of  reviewing ;  a  second  view. 

The  works  of  nature  will  bear  a  thousand  views  and  re- 
views. Atterbur//, 

2.  Re<?xamination  ;  revision  ;  revisal. 

He  with  great  indiiFerence  considered  his  reviews  and  sub- 
sequent editions.  I^ell. 

3.  A  critical  notice  of  a  literary  work  ;  re- 
viewal ;  critiuue. 

4.  A  periodical  publication,  giving  critical  ex- 
aminations or  analyses  of  books,  a  character  of 
them,  and  remarks  upon  them  ;  as,  "  The 
Monthly  Review"  (the  oldest  of  the  name,  be- 
gun in  1749  —  ended  in  1844) ;  "  The  Edinburgh 
Review "  (1802)  ;  "  The  Quarterly  Revieio  " 
(1812);  and  "The  North  American  jRerietc " 
(181.5). 

5.  {Mil.)  An  inspection  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance and  regular  disposition  of  a  body  of 
troops  assembled  for  the  purpose.       Stocqueler. 

Bill  of  remrnc,  (Lain.)  in  equity  practice,  a  bill,  in 
the  nature  of  a  writ  of  error,  filed  to  procure  an  ex- 
amination, alteration,  or  revrsal  of  a  decree  made 
upon  a  former  bill,  and  signed  and  enrolled.  —  Com- 
mission of  review,  {F.n^.  Red.    Lmr.)  a  commission 
formerly  sometimes  granted  in  extraordinary  cases  to  1 
revise  the  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Delegates,  when  it  | 
was  apprehended  they  had  been  led  into  a  material  1 
error.  WHahaw.  I 


Syn. —  Review  is  a  term  of  general  application 
revision  and  revisal  are  mostly  employed  111  relation 
to  what  is  written.  An  author  makes  a  rectoi»/i  or 
revisal  of  his  manuscript  in  preparing  it  for  the  press 
a  critic  or  reviewer  writes  a  review,  reciewal,  or  en' 
tique  of  a  book,  in  order  to  give  an  estimate  of  its 
merits.  —  See  Retrospect. 

RP-VIEW'A-BLE  (re-vu'?-bl),  a.  That  may  be  re- 
viewed. Qu,  ji^„^ 

R5- VIEW'AL,  n.  A  review  or  critical  notice  of  a 
book  ;  a  critique.  Wm.  Taylor.     Southey. 

Syn. —  See  Review. 

R5-VIeW'^;r  (r?-vu'er),  n.     1.  One  who  reviews. 

2.  One  who  writes  a  review  or  critical  notice 

of  a  literary  work.  "  Scotch  reviewers."  Byron. 

Write  a  book,  and  I  will  be  your  reviewer.  Cowper. 

tRe-VIG'O-RATE,  ».a.  [Old  Fr.  rm^owrer.]  To 
reinvigorate.  Cotgrave. 

R5-VlG'0-RATE,  a.  Having  fresh  strength  or 
vigor;  reinvigorated.     [r.] 

The  fire  which  seemed  extinct 

Has  risen  revigorate.  Southey. 

Rip- VILE',  V.  a.  [re  and  vile.]  [i.  reviled  ;  pp. 
reviling,  reviled.]  To  treat,  act  towards,  or 
speak  of,  as  vile,  mean,  or  base ;  to  treat  with 
contumely  ;  to  apply  contumelious  or  opprobri- 
ous language  to  ;  to  speak  ill  of;  to  reproach; 
to  vilify  ;  to  defame  ;  to  asperse  ;  to  abuse. 

She  still  beareth  him  an  invincible  hatred,  revileth  him  to 
his  face,  and  raileth  at  him  in  all  companies.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  Persons  only  are  reviled;  persons  and 
things  may  be  vilified  and  abused.  A  person  niay  be 
justly  or  unjustly  reproached ;  but  to  rcrile,  rilify, 
traduce,  or  abuse  is  never  justifiable.  —  See  Aspeuse. 

t  R5-VILE',  n.    Reproach ;  contumely.     Milton. 

R5-VILE'MfNT,  n.  The  act  of  reviling;  re- 
proach.    "  Scorns  and  revilements,"  More. 

Rg-VIL'gR,  n.    One  who  reviles.  Milton. 

R^-VIL'JNG,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  reviles. 

Ready  to  endure  persecutions,  revilings,  and  all  manner  of 
slanders.  South. 

R^-VIL'ING-LY,  ad.     In  an  abusive  manner. 

t  R5-VINCE',  V.  a.  [L.  revinco.']   To  refute.  Fox. 

RE-VIN'DI-cATE,  v.  a.   To  vindicate  again.  Wr. 

fREV-I-RES'CgNCE,  n.  [L.  reviresco,  revires- 
cens,  to  become  green  again.]  Renewal  of 
strength  or  of  youth.  Warburton. 

R5-VI'§AL,  n.     Review  ;   reexamination  ;  revis- 
ion.    "  The  revisal  of  these  letters."  Pope. 
Syn. —  See  Review. 

R5-Vi§E'  (re-viz'),  v.  a.  [L.  reviso,  revisus,  to  re- 
visit;  re,  again,  back,  and  video,  visus,  to  see; 
Fr.  reviserJ]  [i.  revised;  pp.  revising,  re- 
vised.] lo  review;  to  reexamine;  to  look 
over  or  inspect  with  a  view  to  correct  or  amend  ; 
as,  "  To  revise  a  manuscript." 

Barristers  appointed  to  revise  the  list  of  voters.       BurriU. 

R5-Vl!yE'  (re-viz'),  n.  1.  Review;  reexamination; 

revision.     "  Corrections  and  revises."       Boyle. 

2.  {Printing.)  A  second  or  further  proof  of  a 

printed  sheet  corrected.  Fell. 

R5-Vr§'5R,  n.    One  who  revises.        Bp.  Kennet. 

R5-Vi"§ION  (re-vlzh'un),  n.  [L.  revisio  ;  It.  revi- 
sione ;  Sp.  revision ;  Fr.  revisio^i.]  The  act  of 
revising;  review;  revisal;  reexamination.  "The 
last  revision  of  the  text."  Bp.  Horsley. 

R?-VI"^ION-AL,       }  Qj      Pertaining  to  revision  ; 
Rp-VI"§ION-A-Ry,  )  revisory.  Wright. 

R5- VI^'IT,  V.  a.     [L.  revisito ;  Fr.  revisitcr.] 

1.  To  visit  again. 

Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing.  MUton. 

2.  t  To  revise  ;  to  review. 

They  Haws]  may  hereafter  be  not  only  better  executed, 
but  also,  if  the  ease  so  require,  be  revisitetl. 

I'rejuce  to  AlMract  of  Acts,  Canons,  !(C. 

Re-V!§-l-TA'TlQN,  n.    The  act  of  revisiting. 

Rg-VI'^O-RY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  making,  revis 
ion  ;  that  revises  ;  revisional.  Story. 

Rp-Vl'VA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  revived.  SmaH. 

RP-Vi'V.AIi,  n.  1.  The  act  of  reviving;  recall  to 
life,  or  as  to  life  ;  recall  from  a  state  of  languor- 
oblivion,  or  obscurity  ;  resuscitation.  "  The 
revival  of  learning."  Warton. 
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2.  (Theol.)  A  renewed  or  increased  attention 
to  religion  ;  an  awakening.  J.  Edwards. 

3.  (Law.)  An  axrcement  to  renew  the  legal 
obligiitiou  of  a  just  debt  after  it  has  been  barred 
by  the  act  of  limitation  or  lapse  of  time  :  —  the 
act  by  which  a  judgment  that  has  lain  dormant 
for  a  year  and  a  day  is  again  restored  to  its 
original  force.  Bouvier. 

4.  (Chi'ni.)  Reduction;  revivification;  as, 
"  lietival  of  metals."  Ilenry. 

up-Vl'VAL-IiJM,  n.  A  revival  of  religion;  ex- 
cited interest  with  respect  to  religion.  [Mod- 
em.] Qi*.  Rev. 

Kg-Vl'VAL-IST,  n.  A  promoter  of,  or  an  advo- 
cate for,  religious  revivals.  Colton. 

Bp-VIVE';  V.  n.  [L.  rerivo;  re,  again,  and  vivo, 
to  live  ;  Fr.  rerivre.']    [i.  uevivku  ;  pp.  ueviv- 

INO,  REVIVED.] 

1.  To  return  to  life ;  to  recover  life ;  to  live 
again  ;  to  be  resuscitated. 

Anil  the  Lord  heard  Eluah,  and  the  loul  of  the  child 
came  unto  him  again,  and  he  revlKetl.  1  Kingf  x-fu.  22. 

2.  To  be  restored  to  health,  vigor,  or  activity ; 
to  rise  from  languor ;  to  recover  strength  or 
animation  ;  to  be  reinvigorated. 

So  corn  in  fleldi,  and  in  the  garden  flowera, 
llevire  and  raise  themavlvct  with  moderate  thowerf.   Watter. 
I  revive 
At  this  la<t  sight,  assured  that  man  shall  lire.       Milton. 

3.  (Chem.)  To  be  reduced;  to  be  freed  from 
extraneous  matters.  Writ/hi. 

:i{:-ViVE',  V.  a.  1.  To  bring  to  life  again";  to 
cause  to  live  again ;  to  resuscitate ;  to  reani- 
mate. 

O  Lord,  revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years.  Hab.  Hi.  2. 

Thoiio  bodies,  by  reason  of  whose  mortality  we  died,  shall 

be  reeieeiL  i'earson. 

2.  To  restore  to  health,  vigor,  or  activity  ; 
to  raise  from  languor  ;  to  rouse ;  to  quicken  ; 
to  animate ;  to  refresh  ;  to  renew ;  to  renovate  ; 
to  reinspire.  "  How  thy  words  revive  my 
heart !  "  Shak. 

Noise  of  arras  or  view  of  martial  guise 

Might  not  revive  desire  of  knightly  exercise.       Speiue'. 

3.  To  renew  in  the  memory  ;  to  bring  back 

to  the  memory  ;  to  recollect. 

The  mind  has  a  power,  in  nuny  cases,  to  revive  perceptions 
which  it  has  once  had.  Loch  . 

4.  To  rccomfort;  to  restore  to  hope. 

Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again,  that  thy  people  may  rejoice 
bi  thee?  Pa.  Ixxxv.  0. 

5.  To  bring  into  notice  again. 

Revive  the  libels,  horn  to  die. 

Which  Poiw  must  bear  as  well  as  L  Sicift. 

6.  (Chem.)  To  reduce,  as  metallic  oxides. 

Syn.  —  To  rf.vine  is  to  bring  to  life  agaia  ;  to  re- 
fresh, to  make  fresh  again  ;  to  renein  and  renovate,  to 
make  new  again.  Persoiiti,  spirits,  custom;),  &c.,  are 
rerircil ;  persons,  tile  mind,  and  memory  are  refreshed  ; 
an  engagement  or  tlie  strength,  renewed ;  the  health, 
renovated  or  recoeered. 

Rp-VIV'pR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  revives 
anything.  ^^  Revivers  of  all  these  sects."  Milton. 

U^I-VlV'l  Fl-C.\TE,  r.  a.  [L.  revivificUHS,  re- 
stored to  life ;  re,  again,  back,  and  rivijico,  to 
iiiike  alive;  virus,  alive,  and /fjcto,  to  make.] 
To  recall  to  life  ;  to  revivify,     [r.]  Bailey. 

Rf.-VlV-I-Fl-cA'TlON,  n.     [Fr.  rm»t/icn</o».] 

1.  The  act  of  revivifying  or  recalling  to  life  ; 
recovery  of  life ;  resuscitation.  More. 

2.  (Chem.)  The  reduction  of  the  oxides  and 
"ther  compounds  of  the  metals,  especially  of 
mercury,  to  a  pure  metallic  state.  Parkes. 

RE-VlV'l-FY,  V.  a.  [It.  redrificare  ;  Sp.  revivifi- 
>ar;  Ft.  revivifier.  —  See  IIevivific\te.]  To 
vivify  again  ;  to  recall  to  life ;  to  reanimate  ;  to 
resuscitate  ;  to  revive.  Stackhomc. 

K5-ViV'lNr.,  n.  The  act  of  restoring  to  life,  or 
"f  coming  to  life.  MiUon. 

Rp-Viv'lNG.p.  o.  Returning  to  life;  restoring 
to  life  ;  revivifying  ;  animating. 

Re-VIV'JNG-LY,  ad.    In  a  reviving  manner. 

1..-,.,        .   ,  '    (  n.     IL.  renvtscentia ;    It. 

Rk.V-I-Vls'ce\-CY,  S  revivtscenza.-]  Renewal  of 
life  or  existence  ;  reanimntion  ;  revival.  "The 
rerir, sconce  of  the  whole  man."  Pearson. 

Rp-Vi'VQR,  n.     (Lnio.)  A  bill  in  chancery  used 


to  renew  an  original  bill  which  for  some  reason 
has  become  inoperative.  Bouvier. 

b£V-Q-CA-BIl'|-TV,  n.  [It.  revocabititt ;  Fr.  r</- 
vocabilih'.]     llevdciibleness.  A'.  Brit,  Rev. 

HfcV'Q-C  A-HLE,  a.  [L.  revocabilia  ;  It.  retocabile ; 
Sp.  revocable  ;  Fr.  revocable.]  That  may  be  re- 
voked or  recalled ;  that  may  be  repealed.  Milton. 

RfiV'Q-CA-BLE-NfcSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
revocable;  revocability.  Johnton. 

EEV'Q-CA-BLY,  ad.     In  a  revocable  manner. 

t  Rfe V'Q-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  reooco.]  To  recall ;  to 
revoke.  Daniel. 

Efiy-O-cA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  rerocatio;  It.  rivoca- 
zione  ;  Sp.  revocacion  ;  Fr.  r»-foc«//o».] 

1.  The  act  of  revoking  or  recalling.     Hooker. 

2.  State  of  being  revoked  or  recalled.  Howell. 

3.  (Lmic.)  The  calling  back  of  a  thing  grant- 
ed or  act  done,  thereby  annulling  it  or  putting 
an  end  to  its  legal  effects;  repeal;  reversal; 
abrogation.  "  The  revocation  of  a  will."  Bur  rill. 

R£V'Q-CA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  revocatorius  ;  It.  rivo- 
catorio ;  Sp.  rev'ocatono ;  Fr.  revocatoire.']  Tend- 
ing to  revoke  ;  revoking ;  recalling.  Todd. 

RE-VOiCE',  v.  a.  To  furnish  \vith  a  voice  again ; 
to  call  or  speak  back  again.  Fletcher. 

R^-VOKE',  V.  a.  [L.  revoco  ;  re,  again,  back,  and 
vooo,  to  call ;  It.  rivocare ;  Sp.  revocar ;  Fr.  rt- 
voquer.\^  [i.  REVOKED ;  pp.  REVOKING,  re- 
voked.] 

1.  To  recall ;  to  repeal  ;  to  reverse  ;  to  annul 
as  an  act  by  calling  or  taking  it  back  ;  to  make 
void ;  to  cancel ;  to  abrogate  ;  to  abolish  ;  as, 
"  To  revoke  a  will  "  ;  "  To  revoke  a  privilege." 

Revoke  his  doom,  or  else  my  sentence  give.  Dryden. 

2.  t  To  check  ;  to  repress  ;  to  restrain. 

She  strove  their  sudden  rages  to  revoke.  Sj>emer. 

3.  To  draw  back  ;  to  take  back,     [ii.] 

Seas  arc  troubled  when  they  do  retvke 

Their  flowing  waves  into  themselves  again.  Oavies, 

Syn.  —  See  Abolish,  Recall. 
Rf-VOKE',  V.  n.    To  renounce  at  cards.        Todd. 

Rg-VOKE',  n.  The  act  of  renouncing  at  cards, 
or  the  act  of  failing  to  follow  suit,  when  the 
player  can  follow.  Todd. 

Re-VOKE'MpNT,  n.    Revocation,     [r.]      Shak. 

Rp-VOK'|NG-LY,  ad.     In  a  revoking  manner. 

II  Rp-VOLT',  or  R?-V6lT'  fre-valt',  J.  F.Ja.  Sm. 
R.  C. ;  r9-v51t',  i}.  P.  E.  K.  Wr.  IVb.  Kimrick ; 
r?-v61t'  or  r§-v61t',  W.],  v.  n.  [L.  rerolro,  rerolu- 
tus,  to  revolve  ;  re,  again,  back,  and  volvo,  tohi- 
tus,  to  roll;  It.  rivoltare;  Fr.  nn;oft<*r.]  [i.  re- 
volted ;  pp.  revolting,  revolted.]  To  fall 
off  or  turn  back  ;  to  turn  back  or  away  from 
obedience  or  allegiance ;  to  renounce  allegiance ; 
to  rebel ;  to  desert ;  to  forsake.  , 

Our  discontented  counties  do  revotti 

Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience.  S3iak. 

All  will  revolt  from  me,  and  turn  to  him.  S/iak. 

i^f-"Thi8  word  has  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kcnrick, 

Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  for  that  pronunciation 

which  rliymea  it  with  matt ;   but  that  which  rliymcs 

it  witli  bolt,  jolt,  &c.,  has  tlie  authority  of  Mr.  El- 

phinston,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Nares,  and  W. 

Jolinston,  a  clear  analogy,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 

the  bust  usage,  on  its  side."     Walker. 

II  Rp-VOI,T',  or  R(:-v6lt',  v.  a.  1.  To  turn;  to 
put  to  flight ;  to  overturn.  Spenser. 

2.  To  disgust ;  to  nauseate  ;  to  shock. 

This  abominable  medley  is  made  rather  to  revolt  young 
and  ingenuous  minds.  Burke. 

II  Rp-VOLT',  or  RP-vClT',  »,  [It.  rivoUa;  Fr. 
rt'cofte.] 

1.  Gross  departure  from  duty  or  allegiance ; 
a  renunciation  of  allegiance ;  an  endeavor  to 
overthrow  legitimate  authority  ;  an  insurrection  ; 
a  rebellion  ;  desertion;  sedition;  defection. 

He  wns  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  enemy  as  much  en- 
feebled by  daily  revolt*.  Ralei'ih. 
Your  daughter  hath  made  a  gross  revolt.  Shak. 

2.  t  A  revolter.  "  You  ingrate  revolts."  Shak. 
Syn.  — See  Defection,  Insurrection,  Revo- 
lution. 

II  Rp-VOI.T'pD,  or  Re-Vr)I.T'FD,  p.  a.  Having 
swerved  from  duty.     "  Revolted  multitudes." 

MiUon. 

n  Rf.-VOLT'pR,  or  Rf-VfiLT'^B,  «.  One  whore- 
volts.  Milton. 

II  RP-VOLT'INO,  p.  a.    1.  Renouncing  allegiance. 


2.  Repelling;  shocking;  nauseaticg;  dia* 
gUHting ;  as,  "  A  revoUituj  sight." 

HftV'Q-M  -BI.E.  a.  [L.  retolubilu.]  That  may 
revolve  ;  rotatory.  Cotyrare. 

R£V'Q-LUTE.  a.  (Zool.  &  Bot.)  Rolled  outwards 
or  backwards.  Brande.     Gray. 

Bfcy-Q-LO'TIQN,  n.  [L.  rerolutio;  It.  revolw 
zione ;  Sp.  revolucion  ;  Fr.  rf^rolution.] 

1.  Act  of  revolving;  circular  motion  on  an 
axis  ;  rotation ;  as,  "The  revolution  of  a  wheel." 

2.  The  course  or  the  motion  of  a  body  round 
a  centre ;  motion  or  course  of  any  thins  which 
returns  to  the  same  point  or  state.        llertchel. 

3.  The  passage  of  time,  or  a  space  of  time, 
measured  by  some  revolution  ;  periodicity. 

The  Persian  wept  over  his  army,  thai  within  the  rerotn 
(ton  of  a  single  age  not  a  man  would  b«  left  alive.  U'ak^ 

4.  Motion  backwards.  Milton. 

5.  (Astron.)  The  motion  or  course  of  a  heav. 
enly  body  from  any  point  in  its  orbit  round  a 
central  body,  till  it  returns  to  the  same  point: 

—  the  interval  of  time  or  period  between  two 
consecutive  returns  of  a  heavenly  body  to  the 
same  point  in  its  orbit:  —  the  motion  of  rota- 
tion of  any  heavenlv  body  about  its  axis :  —  the 

Eeriod  of  one  complete  rottition  of  any  heavenly 
ody  about  its  axis,  constituting  its  day.  Ilutton. 

6.  (Geom.)  The  motion  of  a  line  about  a  fixed 
point  or  centre,  or  of  one  straight  line  about 
another,  called  the  axis,  in  such  a  manner  that 
every  point  of  the  moving  line  generates  a  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  whose  plane  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis.  The  surface  generated  is 
called  a  surface  oj' revolution. 

j8^  The  revolution  of  a  given  line  about  a  fixed 
centre  generates  a  circle  ;  that  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle aliout  one  side,  as  an  axis,  generates  a  ctme; 
and  that  of  a  semicircle  about  its  diameter  gcneratea 
a  sphere  or  globe.     IJuUan. 

7.  (Politics.)  An  extensive  change  in  the 
political  constitution  of  a  country  accomplished 
in  a  short  time,  whether  by  legal  or  by  illegal 
means.  'Brande. 

JtS"  The  term  revolution,  in  English  liistor>',  is  ap- 
plied, by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  change  which  t<M>k 
place  in  the  English  government  in  the  year  lt>i*,  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  great  era  of  English  liberty, 

—  when  William  III.  and  Mary  acceded  to  the  throne 
on  tile  forced  abdication  of  James  II. —  In  llie  United 
States  of  America,  the  term  rerolutiim  is  applied  to 
the  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  Great  Britain,  or 
to  the  war  which  effected  that  fefk-.raiion,  and  which 
began  in  1</.^. —  In  French  histor),  the  change  which 
was  commenced  in  17b9,  and  terminated  in  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.,  Januar>-  5J3, 1793,  is  f!|)crifically  known 
as  the  Frrnch  revolution.  The  snlifei^iicnt  French 
rerolutions  are  usually  indicated  by  their  re8|iertive 
dates,  as  the  revolution  of  lt;30,  ilie  revolution  of  1648. 
&c. 

Syn.  —  A  revolution,  in  politics,  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  rebellion  or  revolt  agaiiuit  theestahliiihrd  ot 
existing  government.  —  The  term  rerolution  w  applied 
in  astronomy  to  the  motion  of  a  detached  body  round 
another,  as  that  of  a  planet  round  the  sun  ;  but  ll.e 
motion  of  connected  i)artlrles  of  matter  round  an  axis, 
such  as  the  diurnal  revolution  of  a  planet,  is  mora 
u>unlly  called  rotation.     P.  Cyc. 

B i, V-O-LU'TION-A-RV,  a.  [Fr.  rti-obdionnaire.] 
Relating  to,  originntmg  in,  promoting,  or  favor- 
ing, a  revolution  in  government.     Bp.  Uorsley. 

Rf:V-0-LU'TIQN-5R,  »»•     A  revolutionist.  Crahb. 

REV-O-LU'TION-IijM,  «.     A  state  of  revolution  : 

—  revolutionary  principles.  K.  Brit.  Rev. 

REV-O-LU'TIQN-TST,  n.    One  who  takes  part  in, 

or  who  favors,  a  revolution  in  government. Bi/rXr. 

b6V-Q-LU'TION-IZE,  v.  a.  [i.  UEVon  tionized; 

pp.  REVOHTIOXIZINO,  REVtlLlTIOMZKD.]      To 

effect  a  revolution  or  nn  entire  chnnee  in,  as 
the  form  of  a  government ;  to  change  thorotigh- 
ly  ;  to  reform  ;  to  remodel.  Blacktrcod.  Ec.  Rev. 

B(;-V6lVE',  r.  »i.  [L.  revolvo  ;  re,  again,  back, 
and  rolro,  to  turn  ;  (Gr.  iii-lu,  to  enwrap ;  Goth, 
rn/r;  r.  to  turn  ;  Ger.  in/ken);  It.  rirolrere;  Sp. 
revolver.]  [i.  revolved  ;  pp.  rkvolvino,  re- 
volved. ] 

1.  To  perform  a  revolution  ;  to  roll  in  a  cir 
cle ;  to  turn  round ;  to  rotate  ;  to  whc^l. 

Tliey  do  not  rrtolre  about  any  common  centre.       tS^irwc. 

2.  To  fall  back  ;  to  fall  in  course  ;  to  return. 

On  the  desrrtinn  of  an  appeal,  the  juriadictk>n  dor*,  if-fo 
j'HTr,  >vro/>v  to  the  judge  a  7«o.  AaHfie. 

B5-V«")I.VE',  r.  n.  1.  To  cause  to  turn  or  roll 
round ;  to  circulate. 
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Then  in  the  east  her  tarn  she  shines. 

Revolved  on  lieaven's  great  axle.  Milton. 

2.  To  consider  ;  to  reflect  on ;  to  meditate  on. 

Ere  he  to  gentle  sleep  his  eyes  will  lay. 

His  thoughts  revolve  the  actions  of  the  day.    Beawiiont. 

Rg-VOLV'gN-CY,  71.  The  act  of  revolving,  or  the 
state  of  a  revolving  body. 

Itn  own  revolvency  upholds  the  world.  Cowper. 

Rg-VOLV'^IR,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
volves. 

2.  A  kind  of  pistol  the  barrel  of  which  re- 
volves. Colt. 

RE-v6m'JT,  v.  a.    [Fr.  reoomir.]  To  vomit  again. 

Rp-VUL'SIQX  (re-vul'sliun),  71.  [L.  revuhio  ; 
recello,  revulstis,  to  pluck  or  pull  back;  re, 
again,  back,  and  vello,  vulsus,  to  pluck ;  It.  ri- 
vulsiotw ;  Sp.  revulsion  ;  Fr.  r,^vulsion.] 

1.  The  act  of  revelling  or  drawing  back ;  act 
of  taking  away  ;  a  withdrawing ;  a  removal. 

The  revuhion  of  capital  from  other  trades,  of  which  the 
returns  are  more  frequent.  ^-  N'""'- 

2.  (Med.)  The  act  of  turning  the  principle  of 
a  disease  from  the  organ  in  which  it  seems  to 
haVe  taken  its  seat.  Dunglison. 

Rg-VUL'SfVE,  a.  [It.  iSr  Sp.  remdsico;  Fr.  ri'vul- 
sif.']     Having  the  power  of  revulsion.      Baihy. 

Rg-VUL'SIVE,  n.  1.  That  which  has  the  power 
of  subducting  or  withdrawing. 

The  most  powerful  revulsive  of  his  danger.        Dec.  of  Piety. 

2.  (Med.)  A  remedy  which  produces  a  revul- 
sion. Dunglison. 

t  REW  (ro),  n.     A  row ;  a  rank.  Spenser. 

RE-WAkE',  v.  a.  &  M.  To  wake  again.  Richardson. 

Rg-WARD',  V.  a.  [From  the  Old  Fr.  rewerdon, 
i.  e.  reguerdon ;  rewerdonement,  recompense. 
Roquefort. —  Regtierdon  is  from  regarder,  which 
comes  from  the  It.  riyuardare,  formed  from  the 
particle  re,  used  intensively,  and giiirdare  (A.  S. 
weardian,  to  guard ;  Ger.  warten,  to  attend  to), 
to  look  after,  to  guard.     Land  a's.] 

1.  To  give  in  return  ;  to  give  in  exchange. 

Thou  hast  rewarded  me  good,  whereas  I  have  rewarded 
thee  evil.  1  Saiiu  xxiv.  17. 

2.  To  repay ;  to  recompense ;  to  requite ; 
—  generally  used  in  a  good  sense,  i.  e.  to  rec- 
ompense for  something  good. 

The  Supreme  Being  rewards  the  just,  and  punishes  the 
unjust.  Broome. 

The  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with 
his  angels;  and  then  he  shall  reward  every  man  according  to 
his  works.  Matt.  xvi.  27. 

Rg-WARD',  n.  1.  A  gift  in  token  of  approved 
merit ;  recompense  given  for  good  performed ; 
compensation  ;  remuneration  ,  requital. 

Hewarrls  and  pimishmcnts  do  always  presuppose  some- 
thing willingly  done,  well  or  ill:  without  which  respect, 
though  we  may  sometimes  receive  good,  yet  then  it  is  only  a 
benefit,  and  not  a  reward.  Hooker. 

2.  Punishment  or  recompense  of  evil ;  de- 
sert; retribution. 

Only  with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou  behold  and  see  the  reward 
of  the  wicked.  P'.  xci.  8. 

3.  (Lata.')  Compensation  or  remuneration  for 
services  : — a  sum  of  money  paid  or  taken  for 
doing  or  forbearing  to  do  some  act.  BnrriU. 

Syn.  —  See  Compensation,  Desert,  Retri- 
bution. 

RR-WARD'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  rewarded ; 
worthy  of  reward.         '  Hooker. 

R?-WARD'A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.      Worthiness  of   re- 
ward. Goodman. 
R^-WARD'A-BLV,  ad.     In  a  rewardable  manner. 
Rg-VVARD'pR,  n.    One  who  rewards.  Shak. 

R^;  WARD'FUL,  a.  Bestowing  reward:  recom- 
pensing.    "  Rexoardful  toil."     [ii.]       Thomson. 

R^-WARD'tXG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  rewards  ;  rec- 
ompense; reward.  Hall. 

RE-WARD'L?S9,  a.    Having  no  reward.    Pollok. 

HEW'pT  (ril'et),  n.  The  lock  of  a  gun.  [r.]  Scoft. 

RE-WORD'  (rS-wUrd'),  v.  a.  To  repeat  in  the 
same  words.  Shak. 

RE-WRITE',  V.  a.     To  vrrite  anew.  Young. 

REY'NARD  fren'^ird  or  ra'n^rd),  n.      The  name  of 

a  fox  in  fable.  —  See  Rkxard.       Wm.  Caxton. 

4®-  Reynard,  wliicn  with  ns  is  a  duplicate  for  fox, 

while  in  the   French  renard  has  quite  excluded  the 


older  volpiU,  was  oriRinally  not  the  name  of  a  kind, ' 
but  the  proper  name  of  the  fox  hero,  the  vulpine 
Ulysses,  iu  that  famous  beast-epic  of  the  middle  ages, 
Reiiieke  Fuchx,  the  immense  popularity  of  which  we 
gather  from  many  evidences.     Trench, 

RHA-BAR'BA-R.\TE  (rsi-bar'b^-rjt),  a.  [Low  L. 
rhubarbarum,  rhubarb.]  Impregnated  or  tinc- 
tured with  rhubarb.  Floyer. 

RHA-BAR'BA-RINE  (rj-bir'bj-rin),  n.  {Chem.) 
K  name  formerly  given  to  the  yellow  acid  of 
rhubarb,  now  called  chrysophanic  acid.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  golden-yellow  crystals,  and  with  alco- 
holic solutions  of  potash  and  ammonia,  yields  a 
splendid  red  color.  Gregory. 

RHAB-DOL'O-^Y  (r9b-d8r9-je),  n.  [Gr.  pa(i&oi,  a 
rod,  a  stick,  aiid  /.oyoi,  a  discourse.]  A  method 
of  performing  multiplication  and  division  by 
means  of  Napier's  rods  or  Napier's  bones.  —  See 
Rabdology.  Wright. 

RHAB'DO-MAN-OY  (r5b'do-man-se),  n.  [Gr.  L6^- 
hoi,  a  rod,  a  wand,  and  navreia,  divination,]  Div- 
ination by  means  of  a  wand  or  rod. 

Of  peculiar  rhabdomancii  is  that  which  is  used  in  univer- 
sal discoveries  with  a  forked  hazel.  Browne. 

RHA'jeHJS,  n.  {Bot.)  llachis.— See  Rachis.  Gray. 

RHAM'NUS,  n.  [Gr.  pAnvof ;  L.  rhamnos.  —  From 
Celt,  ram,  branching.  Loudon.'\  A  widely-dif- 
fused genus  of  plants,  one  species  of  which, 
Rhamnus  catharticus  (called  Spina  cervina), 
has  smooth,  ribbed,  bright  green  leaves,  yel- 
lowish-green flowers,  and  berries,  which  are 
used  in  the  arts,  and  sometimes  in  medicine, 
and  are  about  the  size  of  a  pepper-corn,  black 
externally,  but  within  of  a  deep  violet,  the  pulp 
enclosing  three  or  four  soeds.  Eng.  Cyc. 

RffjiM-  PhJs  '  TJ-D.m,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  o(}//0of ,  a  beak.] 
{brnith.)  A  family  of  birds  of  the  order  .Scan- 
sores,  including  the  sub-family  Rhamphastince ; 
toucans.-  Gray. 

RHAM-pius-rf'j<:m,  n. 

pi.  (Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of  the 
order  Scan  sore-  and 
family  Rhamphastidce ; 
toucans.  Gray.   \        Rhamphastos  tucanus 

RHA'PIip  (ra'fe),  n.  {Bot.)  Samens  Raphe. Gray. 

{Bot.)  Raphides.— 
Gi'ay. 

RHA-P^N'TI-CINE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  tasteless,  ino- 
dorous substance,  obtained,  in  the  form  of  yel- 
low scales,  from  the  Rheum  rhaponticum.  Turner. 

fRHAP'SO-D^R  (rSlp'so-der),  n.  One  who  com- 
poses rhapsodies  ;  a  rhapsodist.      Shaftesbury. 

RHAP-SOD'IC  (r?p-sSd'ik),  )  „.    [Gr. /ia^,,,- 

RHAP-SOD'I-CAL  (r?p-sod'e-k?l),  )  <5(/c(i{.]  Belong- 
ing to,  or  befitting,  a  rhnpsodist;  partnking  of 
rhapsody ;  unconnected  rambling.  '•  Rhapsodi- 
cal stories."  Dean  Martin. 

RHAP-s6d'1-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
rhapsody.  '  Hawkins. 

RHAp'SODTsT  (rSp'so-dist"),  n.  1.  One  who  writes, 
or  one  who  recites  or  sings,  rhapsodies  or  ex- 
tempore verses.  Tyers. 

2.  One  who  writes  without  regular  depend- 
ence of  one  part  upon  another.  Watts. 

3.  One  of  a  class  of  persons  who  are  said  to 
have  flourished  in  the  age  of  Homer,  whose  oc- 
cupation it  was  to  compose,  or  to  commit  to 
memory,  poems,  which  they  recited  for  the 
amusement  of  their  auditors.  Brande. 

RHAp'SO-DIZE  (r5p'so-di7,),  r.  n.  To  recite  rhap- 
sodies ;  to  act  as  a  rhapsodist.  Atlie^KBUm. 

RHAP'SO-DY  (rSp'so-de),  n.  [Gr.  J)a\\,(^hia,  Ifiirna, 
to  stitch  together,  and  ia?in,  a  song;  Ij.  rhapso- 
dia  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  rapsodia  ;  Fr.  rhapsodie.'\ 

1.  Anciently,  a  portion  of  an  epic  poem,  fit 
for  recitation  at  one  time,  as  a  book  of  the  Iliad 
or  the  Odyssey.  Bentley. 

2.  In  modern  usas»e,  a  collection  of  passages, 
thoughts,  or  authorities,  composing  a  new  piece, 
but  without  necessary  dependence  or  natural 
connection  ;  a  number  of  parts,  joined  together, 
not  necessarily  dependent  on  each  other ;  a  long, 
rambling  composition  or  story.  Locke. 

RHAt'A-NY,  n.  The  root  of  the  Krameria  trian- 
dria,  a  plant  native  of  Peru  ;  —  used  as  a  pow- 


RHAPH'I-DE§  (rare-dez),  n 
See  Raphides. 


erful  and  pure  astringent  in  cases  of  hemor- 
rhage and  chronic  mucous  discharges,  and  as  a 
dentifrice.  —  Written  also  ratanhy.  Baird, 

RHE'A  (re'?),  w.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  family  Struthionida ;  the  American  ostrich. 

Baird. 

RHEIN'-BER-RY  (ran'ber-re),  n.  {Bot.)  Buck- 
thorn ;  Rhamnus  catharticus.  Johnson. 

RHE'JNE  (rS'jn),  n.  {Chem.)  A  yellow  coloring 
substance  procured  from  the  root  of  the  com- 
mon rhubarb,  and  also  from  one  of  the  lichens, 
Parmelia  pai-ietina,  soluble  in  ether,  and  in  hot 
alcohol,  from  which  solutions  it  may  by  ob- 
tained in  crystals  of  a  golden-yellow,  metallic 
lustre  ;  —  called  also  chrysophariic  acid.  MiUer. 

RHEN'ISH,  a.     {Geog.)  Relating  to  the  Rhine. 
RHEN'JSH    (rdn'jsh),   n.      Wine   from  the  vine- 
yards on  or  near  the  Rhine.  S/taA. 

RHg-OM'e-TgR,  n.     See  Reometer. 

RHg-OM'?-TRY  (re-bm'e-tre),  n.  [Gr.  p/w,toflow, 
and  nhpov,  a  measure.]  {Math.)  The  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus  ;  fluxions.       R.  Park. 

RHE'O-TROPE,  n.    See  Reothope. 

RHE'TI-AN  (re'she-sin),  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to 
the  ancient  Rha'ti,  or  to  their  country,  Rba'tia, 
lying  between  the  north  of  Italy  and  the  Dan- 
ube. P.  Cyc. 

RHE'TOR  (re'tbr),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  pjrwo.]  A 
rhetorician.  Butler. 

RHET'O-RIC  (r6t'o-rik),  n.  [Gr.  Ijiitooik,};  L.  rhe- 
torica  ;  It.  &  Sp.  retorica  ;  Fr.  rht^foriqite.']  In 
the  widest  sense,  in  which  the  word  is  occasion 
ally  used  by  modern  writers,  the  art  of  prosf 
composition  generally  ;  philological  criticism  :-> 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  art  of  oratory,  or 
the  art  of  addressing  public  assemblies ;  ora- 
tory;  eloquence: — in  an  intermediate  sense 
the  art  of  argumentative  composition.    Brande. 

Without  attempting  a  formal  definition  of  the  word,  I  am 
inclined  to  consider  rlietorir.  when  reduced  to  a  system  in 
books,  as  a  body  of  rule-;  deri^■ed  from  experience  and  obser- 
vation, extending  to  all  communication  by  language,  and 
designed  to  make  it  efhcient.  Jv.  7'.  Chaiining, 

Syn.  —  See  Eloquence. 
RIip-TOR'I-CAL   (re-tor'e-k?l),  a.     [Gr.  (ivrooiKS; ; 
L.  rhetoricus  ;  It.  i5f  Sp.  retorico!]     Pertaining 
to  rhetoric  ;  oratorical ;  persuasive  ;  figurative. 

RHfi-TOR'l-C.AL-LY  (re-tor'e-kal-le),  ad.  In  a 
rhetorical  manner ;  like  an  orator  ;  figuratively. 

RH5-TOR'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
rhetorical.  Ash. 

tRHp-Tt')R'I-CATE,  v.  n.  [Low  L.  r/(e^o«Vo?-.] 
To  play  the  orator.  Waterhiid. 

t  RHp-TOR-I-CA'TION,  n.  Rhetorical  amplifica- 
tion. Waterland. 

RHET-0-Rl"CrAN  (rgt-o-rtsh'^n),  n.  [Fr.  rht'to- 
ricien.'] 

1.  One  who  was  versed  in,  or  one  who  teach- 
es, the  art  of  rhetoric. 

The  art  of  the  rhetorician,  like  that  of  the  philopopher.  is 
analytical;  the  art  of  the  orator  is  synthetical.  Dr.  Camji^lL 

2.  An  orator.     [Less  proper.]  Dryden. 

tRHET-0-Rr"CIAN,  a.     Rhetorical.    Blackmore. 

tRHET'0-RIZE,t;.w.  To  act  the  orator.  Cotgrave. 

RHET'O-RIZE  (r6t'o-riz),  v.  a.  To  represent  by  a 
figure  of  oratory,     [r.]  Milton. 

RHeCm  (riJm),  n.  [Gr.  pevfia  ;  //w,  to  flow ;  L. 
rheumn;  It.  S;  Sp.  reuma;  Fr.  rhume.']  (Med.) 
Any  thin,  watery  discharge  from  the  mucous 
membranes  or  skin,  as  the  thin  discharge  from 
the  air  passages,  arising  from  cold.    Dunglison. 

RIJK  'UM,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  containing 
several  species,  one  of  which  furnishes  the  me- 
dicinal root  called  rhubarb  ;  —  so  called  from 
Rha,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Volga,  on  the 
borders  of  which  it  grows.  Loudon. 

RHElfT-MAT'lC  (ri-mat'jk),  a.  [Gr.  fifv/iaTiicis,  sub- 
ject to  a  discharge  ;  /fi>rt,  rheum  ;  It.  S;  Sp.  reu' 
matico ;  Fr.  rhumatic.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  rheumatism.  Dunglison 

2.  t  Choleric  ;  splenetic.  Shak. 
RHEtr'MA-Tt§M  (rd'ma-tTzm),  n.    [Gr.  ^ev^tnTia^ds, 

liability  to  rheum;  /frfin,  rheum ;  (eta,  to  flow; 
L.  rheiimatismus,  rheum  ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  rcumatismo ; 
Fr.  rhumatisme.]     (Med.)   A.  kind  of  painful. 


A.  E,  r,  O,  V,  Y,  long;  A,  t,  1,  6,  tj,  ^,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL;    HfeiR,  HfiR ; 
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shifting  Inflammation,  Homctimes  seated  in  the 
siyscles,  foinetitnes  in  the  pi-rts  surrounding 
the  joints,  and  at  others  within  thcni.  Dunylison. 

KHE0'M|C,  a.    {Chetn.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  the  stalks  of  rhubarb.  Hamilion. 

UHED'MY  (rd'mp),  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  affected 
by,  rheiini.     "  liheumy  eyes."  l>ryden. 

UIUME,  n.     See  Rhymk.  Todd. 

Rlll-J^JJV'THVS,  n.  [Or.  ^'^',  a  nose,  and  IvOoi,  a 
flower.]     {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  hn\in>,'  their 
ringent  corolla  compressed  at  the  upper  lip  ao 
as  to  resemble  the  snout  of  an  animal ;  yell.iw 
rattle.  Loudon. 

RIli'NO,  n.  [Scot,  rino.']   A  cant  word  for  money. 

Turn  your  poncssions  here  to  ready  r/iiito.  Rou-e, 

RHi-NQ-CE'RI-AL,  a.    Khinocerical.         Wright. 

RUf-N9-0fiR"I-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  rhinoce- 
ros ;  rhinocerial.  Addison. 

RHr-\69'e-ROS  (rt- 
nSg'f-rSs),  M.  [Gr. 
lnvoKiput! ;  /'(,  or  i>iv, 
the  nose,  and  xi- 
f)(if,  a  horn;L.r/<t- 
noceros.]  {ZoOl.) 
A  pachyderiv.atous 
anmial  allied  to 
the  elephant,  the 
hippopotamus, and 
the  tapir,  and  next  to  the  elephant  the  most 
powerful  of  quadrupeds. 

t^  The  rhinoceros  is  j  large,  uncouth-Iookiiie 
animal,  and  iiiliahits  Che  hotter  tegions  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  principal  species  are  the  Indian  rhi- 
noceros ( Rhinocfron  //idieu,4,  Rhinuceros  umcornu),  tile 
Javaneiie  rhinoceros  ( Rhinoceros  J.wanus),  the  rhi- 
noceros of  Sumatra  (R'Uaoceros  Sumulreiijiis),  and  the 
African  or  two-hornej  rhinoceros  {Rhinoceros  Afrir.a- 
nus,  or  Rhinoceros  bicornis).  The  latter,  like  the 
rhinoceros  of  Sumatra,  has  two  horas,  and  differs 
from  the  Indian  spiicies  in  having  the  skii:  s.noothor, 
and  in  being  deiititute  of  the  armor-like  W.dn  on  the 
shoulders,  neck,  &c.,  and  having  instead  of  them 
merely  wrinkles.     Baird. 

Rnf-Noy'g-ROS-BIRD.  rt.  (Ornith.)  A  birO,  na- 
tive of  Java,  about  the  size  of  a  turkey^  of  a 
blue-black  color,  and  having  a  large  hornj  ap- 
pendage at  the  base  of  the  bill,  in  the  form  of  a 
reverted  horn ;  rhinoceros  hornbill ;  Buceros 
rhinoceros.  —  See  Hornbill.  Eng.  Cyc. 

RHI-NO-PLAs'TIC,  a.  (Med.)  Relating  to  rhino- 
piasty.  Diuiglison. 

RHt'.VO-PLAS-TY",  n.  [Gr.  hh,  jitvAi,  the  nose,  and 
)r/(iT7(i),  to  form.]  {Mpd.)  Tha  operation  of 
forming  a  new  nose.  It  consists  in  bringing 
down  a  portion  of  flesh  from  the  forehead,  and 
causing  it  to  adhere  to  the  anterior  p  irt  of  the 
remains  of  the  nose.  Med.  Jour. 

RHI-PiP  Tg-RA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ^nr/s,  a  fan,  and  irrfodv, 
a  win^.  (Lnl.)  An  order  of  insects  called 
Strepsi  ter.i.  —  See  Stuepsiptera.     Eiig.  Cyc. 

RIU-PlP'Tg-RAN,  n.  {Ent.)  One  of  the  Rhipip- 
tera.  Braiide. 

RMi-ZO'.MA,  n.  [Gr.  /j<M/ia,  that  which  has  taken 
root;  l,t(^6ta,  to  plant.]  (But.)  A  creeping  stem 
or  branch  growing  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
soil  01-  partly  covered  by  it ;  a  rootstock.    Gray. 

nili  /.O-MOR  'PII4,  n.  [Gr.  ji^a,  a  root,  and /io-Hl,,,, 
form.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of^  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  of  Fungi,  having  altogether 
the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  rootlets,  foixnd  in 
damp  cellars,  old  walls,  mines,  and  other  sub- 
terranean places,  where  they  sometimes  acquire 
a  phosphorescent  state.  Eny.  Cyc. 

lilli-ZOPII'A-OOOs,  rt.  [Gr.  ^(<a,  a  root,  and(/«jyM, 
to  eat.]     (Zor,l.)  Feeding  upon  roots.      Wright. 

K/ii-ZOPn'g-R.^,  n.  FGr.  fil^a,  a  root,  and  (pfpu>,  to 
l)eiir,  in  allusion  to  the  germination  of  the  seed 
while  still  borne  on  the  liiother  plant.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  troi)ieal  plants  which  root  and  vege- 
tate in  the  mud,  sending  down  roots  from  the 
hra.iches  and  forming  dense  thickets  down  to 
low-water  mark,  and  covering  immense  tracts 
of  coasts  ;  the  common  mangrove.        Lindley. 

RIlO'Dl-AN  (r8'd?-9n),  a.  Relating  to  Rhodes,  a 
celebrated  island  of  the  Archipelago.     Bomier. 

%Ho'D|-t;M,  n.  A  very  hard,  white,  brittle,  heavy 
metnl,  extracted  from  the  ore  of  platinum,  of 
which  it  forms  about  one  half  per  cent.  When 
pure,  it  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  iridium,  is  the  least  fusible  of  the 
metals.  Millar. 

49-  The  only  use  to  which  rhodium  has  hitherto 
t)oen  applied  is  the  formation  of  nibs  for  niclallir  puiw, 
for  which  it  is  well  lilted,  from  its  extreme  hardnesa 
andiuiallerabitity.    Miller. 

RHOd'i-ZITE  (rtd'9-zn),  n.  [Gr.  ^>^/^w,  to  tinge 
of  a  rose  color.]  \Miii.)  A  mineral  found  in  mi- 
nute crystals  on  red  tourmalines  from  Siberia  ; 
—  supposed  to  be  a  lime  boracite,  and  so  named 
in  allusion  to  the  red  tinge  which  it  communi- 
cates to  flame.  Datia. 

RUO-DO-DfiN'DRON,  or  RHOD-Q-Dfi.N'DRQN  [r6d- 
o-d£n  dron,  Ja.  II. ;  rS-d9-d£n'dron,  K.  Sm.  C.  Wr. 
Wb.],  n.  [Gr.  pi&oStvipov,  rose-tree ;  f^of,  the 
rose,  and  divipov,  a  tree.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
fhrubs  or  small  trees,  found  both  in  the  new 
and  the  old  world,  and  remarkable  for  the 
(ueauty  of  their  evergreen  leaves,  and  their  fine, 
lirge,  brilliant  flowcfs.  Baird. 

«,I\6d-9-MON-TADE',  ».    See  Rodomontade. 

|(R.I0MB,  or  RHOMB  [runib,  W.  P.J.  F. ;  rSmb, 
iS.  ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr.],  n.  [Gr.  pd/j/3ov,  a  rhombus ; 
li.  ■.•hombus  ;  It.  &:  Sp.  rombo ;  Fr.  rhombe.'] 

1.  (,7;;om.)  An  oblique-angled  parallelogram 
whose  sides  are  all  equal ;  a  quadrilateral  which 
has  >ts  tildes  all  equal,  two  of  its  opposite  an- 
gles acute,  and  the  other  two  obtuse ;  rhombus ; 
rozenj)[f.  Potcell. 

2.  {Crystallography.)  A  solid  bounded  b^ 
six  eqva!  and  similar  rhombuses,  as  the  primi- 
tive fcrm  of  Iceland  crystal.  Brewster. 

FresnePs rhomb,  ( Opt.)  an  oblique  par- 
allelopiped  of  crown  glass  whose  in- 
dex of  refraction  is  1.51,  and  its  acute 
angles  each  54.^  degrees,  acting  on  light 
as  follows:  —  a  ray  of  polarized  light, 
incident  (lerpendicularly  upon  one  end 
of  the  rhomb  so  placed  that  tlie  plane  of 
reflection  shall  tw  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  45^  to  that  of  polarization,  will,  af- 
ter suffering  two  total  reflections,  emerge 
|>erpendicularly  at  the  other  end,  circu- 
larly pcdarizcd  ;  and.  on  being  trans- 
mitted in  like  manner  through  a  second 
Fresnel's  rhomb,  will  again  become 
plane-polarized.  Powell. 

II  RHOM'BJC  (rum'bjk  or  rSra'bjk),  a.  Noting 
surfaces  or  planes  which  are  rhombuses  :  —  not- 
ing solids  bounded  by  six  planes,  some  or  all  of 
whose  faces  are  rhombuses.       Dana.    Brooke. 


n  RH^MB'-SPAR,  n.     (Mm.)  A  mineral  consist, 
ing  of  carbonate  of  magnesia ;  magnesitc.  iJatia. 

RHUM'Bl  H   (rSm'bus),   «.  ;  pi.   L.  uhumhi  ;  Em. 
KHOMMi  HEs.    (L.j    (Geom.)  A  qiiadrilat- 
eral  having  all   its  sides  eoual.  its  onno-      ^^ 


ial,  its  oppo-  ^/1 
i   angloh   not  |     J 


II  rh6m-bo-he'dral,  a. 
bohedron. 


Relating  to  a  rhom- 
Ed.  Rev. 

!l  RH6M-B0-HE'DR0N,  n.  (Geom.  &  Crystallog- 
raphy.) A  polyhedron  bounded  by  six  equal 
rhombuses  ;  rhomb  ;  rhomboid. 

a^  The  rliombohedron,  or  rliomb,  differs  from  the 
culic  in  having  all  its  solid  angles  formed  by  acute  or 
by  obtuse  angles,  while  the  solid  angles  of  the  cube 
are  formed  by  right  angles.     Dacies  1^  Peek. 

II  RHOM'BoId,  n.     [Gr.  p<J/i/?of,  a  rhom-  . 1 

bus,  and  tUtof,  foiro.l  \  \ 

1.  (Geom,.)  An  oblique-angled  paral-  ^""^""^ 
lelogram  whose  adjacent  sides  are  unequal. 

IJutton. 

2.  (Crystallography.)  A  solid  contained  with- 
in six  equal  and  similar  rhombic  planes,  and 
having  two  of  its  solid  angles  (called  stnnmits), 
and  only  two,  composed  each  of  three  equal 
plane  angles  ;  —  rhomb.  Brooke. 

Iceland  spar  occurs  in  rhomboidal  maasps,  and  is  always 
reducible  by  natural  clpavage  into  exact  rhomhoidt,  havine 
their  faces  equal  and  similar  rhombs.  I'owtlf. 

II  RIIOM-Boll)',  a.     Rhomboidal.  Wright. 

Rhomboid  muscle,  (.^nat.)  a  muscle  of  a  rhomboidal 

shape  situated   at  the  posterior   inferior   part  of  the 

neck,  and  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  back.      WrigkL 

II  RHOM-BOlD'AL,  a.  (Crystallography.)  1.  Re- 
sembling a  rhomb ;  noting  surfaces  or  planes 
which  arc  rhombuses.  Brooke. 

A  rhomb  of  Ireland  spar,  a  solid  bounded  by  six  equal 
and  similar  rliomboiilal  surfaces.  Bracflrr, 

2.  Noting  surfaces  or  planes  which  are  rhom- 
boids, or  solids  bounded  by  six  planes,  whose 
bases  are  rhomboids;  as,  "  A  right  rhomboidal 
prism."  Dana. 

3.  Noting  solids  bounded  wholly  or  in  part  by 
rhombuses.  Brooke. 

RHOM-BoI'DE§,  n.    A  rhomboid.  Milton. 

II  RH6.MB'-8('iL-|D,  n.  (Geom.)  A  solid  consist- 
ing of  two  equal  and  right  cones  joined  together 
at  their  bases.  Ilutton. 


site  sides  parallel,  and  itx 
right  angles ;  an  equilateral, 
gled  parallelogram.  Davies  if  Peck, 

RllO'BARB  (rd'barb),  n.  [Gr.  /.d.  the  root  of  a 
species  of  H/wum  f  the  Rheum  rhubarum  of  Lin- 
na;us.  or  lilieum  rhapoiUictim  of  Oeibour),  from 
'Pa,  Rha,  a  name  of  the  Volga,  a  river  of  Pon- 
tus ;  It.  rabarbico  ;  Sp.  ruiburbo  ;  Fr.  rhtibarhe. 
—  Arab,  rawnnd ;  Per.  rhulmr.]  (Bot.)  A  name 
applied  to  the  plants  of  the  genus  Rheum,  and 
also  to  the  root  of  certain  species  used  in  medi- 
cine, and  to  the  stalk  of  some  species  used  for 
food. 

JO9-  Some  species  of  rhubarb,  especially  Rheum  rha- 
ponticum,  or  pie-rhubarb,  are  cultivated  for  the  leaf- 
stalk8,'which,  when  green,  are  uned  for  pies,  tarts, 
&.C.,  and  others  for  the  riHilH,  which  are  extcnKively 
used  in  medicine.  All  the  rhubarb  of  commerce, 
known  as  Turkey  or  Russian,  and  EaM  Indian  or  Chi- 
nese, grows  on  the  declivities  of  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains extending  from  the  Cbineite  town  Sini  to  (be 
Lake  Kokonor,  near  Thibet.     Loudon.    JCmg.  Cge. 

RHli-BAR'BA-RlNE,n.     Rhabarbarine.       Smart. 
RHO'BARB-Y,  o.    Relating  to  rhubarb.       Butler. 

RIICmB  (rfimb),  n.  (Nati^ation.)  A  vertical  cir- 
cle which  makes  an  angfe  with  the  meridian  at 
any  given  place ;  the  intersection  of  such  1 
circle  with  the  horizon  :  —  the  track  of  a  shi, 
sailing  constantly  toward  the  same  point  of  thi 
compass  ;  a  rhumb-line.  HuUon,  Da.  if  P. 

tSr  Mariners  distinguish  the  rhumbs  by  the  same 
names  as  the  points  of  the  compass  and  the  winds. 

Angle  of  the  rhumb,  the  angle  at  which  the  rliumb 
cuts  the  meridian.  —  ComjD/rmrnt  of  the  rhumb,  the 
angle  which  the  rhumb  makes  with  the  prime  ver- 
tical. Dories. 

RHDmb'-LInE,  n.  (Narigation.)  A  line  pro- 
longed from  any  point  of  the  compass  in  a 
nautical  chart  except  the  four  cardinal  points  : 
—  the  line  or  course  which  a  ship  describe* 
when  sailing  constantly  toward  the  same  point 
of  the  compass.  Hutton. 

Ifg^  The  rhumb-Hne,  which  is  also  called  the  toio- 
dromic  curre,  cuts  all  the  meridians,  which  it  crosses, 
at  the  same  angle,  and  forms  a  kind  of  spiral  that  ap 
proaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  p«»le,  and  reaches  it 
only  after  an  infinite  number  of  turns.  Daciet  4*  Peeik 

RHUS  (riis),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ^.i>j.]  (Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  plants  ;  the  sumach.  Eng.  Cyc. 

RHYME  (rim),  n.  [A.  S.  rim,  gerim,  a  number, 
reckoning;  Frs.  rime  ;  Dut.  rijm,  rhyme  ;  Ger. 
reim ;  Dan.  riitn  ;  Sw.  ritn.  —  It.,  Sp.,  ^f  Port. 
rima;  Fr.  rime.  —  Skinner  refers  the  word  to 
Gr.  (joOiios,  rhythm ;  but  Wachter,  Ihre,  and 
Tooke  consider  it  of  northern  origin.] 

L  The  correspondence  of  the  sound  of  the 
last  word  or  svllable  of  one  verse  or  line  to  the 
sound  of  the  last  word  or  syllable  of  another. 

49-  In  English  versification,  rh>ime  is,  next  to  ac- 
cent, the  most  imimrtant  element.  RMtfmes  may  con- 
sist of  single  syllables,  a.-t  told,  bold  ;  of  two  syllables, 
as  voter,  daushler;  of  three,  as  cheerily,  wraritif. 
Ijiiham.  —  While,  from  the  irregularity  of  our  sjioll- 
ing,  many  syllables  rhyme  with  each  other,  although 
widely  dissimilar  in  orthography,  as  ttoo,  pursue, 
there  are.  on  the  other  hand,  rhttmrs  which  S|>eak  to 
the  eye  and  not  to  the  car,  as  wind,  find,  —  eone,  a  one. 
This  is  a  license  only  rendered  admissible  by  prece- 
dent.    Brande. 

2.  Verses  or  lines  terminating  with  similar 
sounds.     "  Songs  and  rhymes."  Drnham. 

3.  A  composition  in  verse  ;  poetry ;  a  poem. 

Thing*  unattempled  yet  in  pmsc  or  rlmine.  JfUIOH. 

lie  kncir 
mmself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rktime.         HUtom. 

4.  A  word  chiming  or  corresponding  in  sound 
with  another  word.  Young. 

Female  rhyme,  a  rhyme  in  which  the  two  final  syl- 
lables of  each  verso  agree,  the   last   syllable  beinc 

short,   as  motion,   ocean. Male    rhyme,  a   rhyme   in 

which  the  final  syllables  only  agree,  an  x(r«<ii,  f«i« 
plain.     Brande.  —  Rhyme  or  reason,  number  or  sense. 

RHYME  (rim),  r.  ».  [A.  S.  riman,  to  numWr; 
Dut.  rijmen,  to  rhyme ;  Dan.  ria'ie;  Sw.  rimma. 
—  It.    rimnre  ;    Sp.    rimar  ;    Fr.    nwMT.]      [i 

MHYMK.n;  pp.  RHYMINO,  RHYMED.] 

1.  To  accord  in  sound  ;  to  he  in  rhyme. 

But  fiwrotnl  his  notions  aa  they  Ml; 

And,  if  they  rktotctl  and  ralUrd,  all  was  welt     Ayrfot. 


MtEN,  s¥R;   MdVE,  NOE,  s6n  :    bOlL.  BOR,  rClE.— Q,  9,  ^,  I,  soft;  E,  G,  ;.  i,  hard;  §  <u  s;  ;(  a*  gx.— THIS,  this. 
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Rhynchops  albicollis. 


2.  "fo  make  rhymes  or  rerses. 

Who  rhyiiuid  for  liire,  and  patronized  for  pride.      Pope, 
RHYME  (riin),  v.  a.     To  put  into  rhyme.    Wilson. 
RIIY.ME'LgSS  (rini'I?s),  a.     Not  having  rhyme. 
RIIVM'P;R   (rini'er),  n.     A   maker  of  rhymes;   a 
versifier;  a  rhymester. 

The  jKission  of  love  makes  every  one  a  rhymer,  though 
not  a  |)(K't.  DrjKltn. 

RIIY.M'p-RY  (rlin'e-re),  n.  The  art  of  rhyming  or 
of  making  rhymes.  Ec.  Rev. 

RHYME'STgR  (rim'ster),  w.  A  maker  of  rhymes  ; 

a  versifier  ;  a  rhymer.  Bp.  Hall. 

1  speak  of  those  who  are  only  rhymestert.  Dennis. 

RHYM'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  rhyme.  Clarke. 

RHYM'IST,  n.     A  rhymer  ;  a  rhymester.  Coxoper. 

RHYN'fc'IIO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  /'fcyvof,  a  beak,  and  li- 
Qoi,  a  stone.]  The  petrified  be  ik  of  a  bird.  Clarke. 

n.  pi.  [Gr.  fiiyxoSt  a 
snout,  and  S4>ii,  ap- 
pearance.] {Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Anseres 
and  family  Laridte, 
or  gulls ;  skimmers. 
Gray. 

RHtiN'jCHOPS.n.  {Or- 
nith.') A  genus  of 
aquatic,  palmiped  birds,  having  the  bill  and  the 
wings  very  long,  and  including,  or  confined  to, 
the  speerwaf.er,  cut-ionter,  skimmer,  or  black 
skimmer  {Rhynchops  nigra),  which  skims,  while 
on  the  wing,  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  its  food ; 
—  written  also  rynchops.  Eng.  Cyc. 

(I  RHYTHM  (rithra  or  iithm")  [rithm,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  R.;  rlthin,  K.  Sm.],  n.  [Gr.  pvdfios;  L. 
rhythmus  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  ritmo  ;  Fr.  rhythme.^ 

1.  The  measure  of  time  or  movement  by 
regularly  recurring  impulses  or  accents,  as  in 
poetry,  prose,  music,  dancing,  &c. ;  numerical 
proportion  or  harmony  ;  periodical  emphasis. 

lihtilhni  differs  from  metre,  inasmuch  as  rhylhm  is  propor- 
tion applied  to  any  motion  whatever;  metre  is  proportion  ap- 
plied to  the  motion  of  words  snoken.  . . .  No  English  word  ex- 
presses rhiithiiius  better  than  the  word  "  time."  Ilarris. 

Rhulhm  or  cadence  is  the  simplest  combination,  the  lowest 
measure,  hy  which  evident  order  can  be  given  to  sound  of 
either  music  or  speech.  MUford. 

2.  {Med.)  The  order  or  proportion,  as  regards 
time,  between  the  different  motions  of  an  organ, 
as  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  organism  in  health  and 
disease.  Dunglison. 

I,  UHYTH'MI-C.AL  (rith'me-k?l),  a.  [Gr.  pvdftiK'ii  ; 
L.  rhythmicus ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  ritmico ;  Fr.  rhyth- 
miq\ui.'\ 

\.  Pertaining  to,  or  having,  rhythm.    Mason. 

2.  {Med.)  Periodical.  Dunglison. 

II  RIIYTH'MI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  rhythmical  man- 
ner ;  so  as  to  have  rhythm.  Beck. 

II  RHYTHM'Lpss,'a.    Without  rhythm.  Coleridge. 

II  RHYTH-MOM'e-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  'fvOiiiiu  rhythm, 
and  iiiToov,  measure.]  An  instrument  for  mark- 
ing time  to  movements  in  music.       Gent.  Mag. 

II  RHYTH'MUS,  n.     [L.]     Rhythm.  Harris. 

RI'AL,  n.  [Sp.  real.']  A  coin.  —  See  Real.  Todd. 

Ri'AL,  n.     An  English  gold  coin  current  in  the 

reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  in  that  of  Elizabeth. 

Under  the  former  its  value  was  ten  shillings ; 

under  the  latter  fifteen  shillings.  Brande. 

KlJ}J\rT  (re-in'),  «•  [Fr. ;  nVe  (L.  rideo),  to  laugh.] 

Laughing  ;  exciting  laughter  or   gnycty  ;  gay  ; 

smiling ;  —  applied  figuratively  to  the  arts. Btirke. 
rTb,  n.     [A.  S.  rib,  ribb;  Dut.  rib;  Ger.  rippe; 

Dan.  riiheen;  Sw.  refhen;  Icel.  rif."] 

1.  {Anat.)  One  of  the  bones  which  project  on 
each  side  of  the  vertebral  column. 

flfg-  In  file  human  body  there  are  tweiity-four  rihs, 
twelve  on  each  side.  They  are  long,  irregular,  curved 
Imnes,  sliclitly  flattened,  situated  obliquely  at  the 
sides  of  tfie  chest.  The  true  or  sternal  ribs  are  the  first 
seven  on  each  side,  whicli  are  articulated  at  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  spine,  and,  at  the  other,  by  their  carti- 
l.ises,  to  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone.  TXic  false  ribs  are 
the  remaining  five  ;  the  tliree  upper  ones  l)cing  united 
by  their  cartilages  to  the  cartilage  of  the  last  true  rib  ; 
•lie  two  others  are  free  at  their  external  extremities, 
and  have  been  called  floating  ribs.     Dunglison. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  curved  timber  for  supporting 
the  plaster  of  a  vaulted  roof: —  a  moulding  on 


the  interior  of  a  vaulted  roof,  or  forming  tracery 
on  a  wall,  or  in  windows.  Weale.     Britton. 

3.  {Ship-building.)  One  of  the  timbers  of  a 
vessel  which  spring  from  the  keel.  Brande. 

4.  One  of  the  curved  parts  on  which  any  thing 
expanded  rests  for  support. 

Let  Persian  dames  the  umbrella's  ribs  display.  Gay. 

5.  A  prominence  extended  in  the  form  of  a 
line  in  cloth,  as  in  corduroy.  Craig. 

6.  Any  thing  long  and  narrow ;  a  strip.  "A 
small  rtfi  of  land."  EcJiard. 

7.  A  wife  ;  — in  allusion  to  Eve,  who  was  made 
of  one  of  Adam's  ribs.     [Vulgar.]        Ualliwell. 

8.  {Miniiig.)  A  pillar  of  coal  left  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  roof  of  a  mine  :  —  a  leader  or  string 
of  ore.  Ansted. 

9.  {Bat.)  The  principal  piece,  or  one  of  the 
principal  pieces,  of  the  framework  of  the  leaf,  or 
any  similar  elevated  line  along  a  body.       Gray. 

RIB,  V.  a.     [i.  RIBBED  ;  pp.  kibbing  ribbed.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  ribs.  Sa7idys. 

2.  To  enclose  with  ribs.  Shak. 

3.  To  plough  imperfectly.  Loudon. 

RIB'ALD,,n.  [It.  ribaldo ;  Old  Fr.  ribauld;  Fr. 
ribaiul.  —  Dut.  rabaurot.\  A  mean,  low,  brutal, 
obscene  wretch.     "  That  lewd  r/6a/c?."  Spenser. 

RIB'ALD,  a.     Mean;  low;  base;  vile;  obscene. 

The  rilmld  invectives  which  occupy  the  place  of  argument. 

Burke. 

t  RIB'ALD-TSH,  a.  Disposed  to  ribaldry.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  rIb'ALD-oCts,  a.  Obscene  ;  ribald.  Sir  T.  More. 

tRJB'ALD-OUS-LY,a«;.    "With ribaldry.    T.  More. 

t  RiB'ALD-ROUS,  a.  Containing  ribaldry;  ob- 
scene ;  vile  ;  base ;  ribald.  Prynne. 

RIB'ALD-RY,  n.  Vile,  brutal,  obseene  or  ribald 
language ;  obscenity.  Granrille. 

rIB'ANI),  n.   1.  A  silk  fillet;  a  ribbon.    Chapman. 
2.  {Naval  Arch.)  A  rib-band.  Mar.  Diet. 

RIB'AND,  V.  a.     See  Ribbon.  B.  Jonson. 

rTb'AND-5D,  p.  a.  Adorned  with  ribands  or  rib- 
bons.    "  A  riiawa'erf  waistcoat."        Beau.  ^  Fl. 

tRIB'AUD-RED,  a.     Ribald;  obscene.  Shak. 

fRIB'AUD-ROUS,  a.     Ribald ;  obscene.    Barrett. 

RIB'BAND,  w.  A  ribbon.  —  See  Ribbon.  Spenser. 

RIB'-BAND,  n.  {Naial  Arch.)  A  long,  narrow, 
flexible  piece  of  timber  nailed  to  the  outside  of 
the  ribs,  so  as  to  encompass  the  vessel  length- 
wise ;  —  also  written  riband,  and  ribbon.  Dana. 

rIbBED  (rTbd),a.   Having,  or  furnished  with,  ribs. 

RIB'BING,  n.  {Arch.)  The  timber-work  sustain- 
ing a  vaulted  or  coved  ceiling.  Weale. 

RIB'BLE-RAb'BLE,  n.     A  rabble  ;  a  mob.     Ash. 

RIb'BON,  n.  [Fr.  riibcm, —  derived  bv  Menage 
from  L.  rubens,  rod.  — Referred  by  Skinner  and 
Lye  to  Eng.  band.] 

1.  A  silk  fillet ;  a  woven  strip  of  silk,  satin, 
&c.,  used  for  trimmings,  badges,  or  decorations. 

To  sigh  for  ribbons,  if  thou  art  so  silly; 

Mark  how  they  grace  I..ord  Umbra,  or  Sir  Billy.      Pope. 

2.  A  narrow,  thin  strip  of  any  thing. 

3.  {Her.)  An  ordinary  which  is  the  eighth 
part  of  a  bend.  Smart. 

eS"  This  word,  formerly  written  riband,  ribband,  is 
now  commonly  written  ribbon. 

RIB'BON,  V.  a.  [i.  RIBBONED  ;  pp.  ribboning, 
RIBBONED.]     To  furnish  or  adorn  with  ribbons. 

rIb'BON-GRAss,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  Phah- 
ris,  or  canary-grass,  having  variegated  leaves ; 
Phalaris  arundinncea.  Gray. 

RIB'-GRAss,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  plantain  ; 
ribwort;  ripple-grass;  English  plantain  ;  P/an- 
tago  lanceolata.  Eng.  Cyc. 

tRIB'IBE,  n.     1.  A  rebeck.  Nnres. 

2.  An  old  bawd.  Skclton. 

t  rIb'|-BLE,  n.     A  rebeck  ;  a  ribibe.        Chaucer. 

RIB'LpsS,  a.     Having  no  ribs.  Smith. 

RIB'ROAST,  (-rSst),  v.  a.  \i.  RIBROASTED ;  pp. 
RIBROASTING,  RIBROASTED.]  To  beat  soundly  ; 
to  pummel.     [A  burlesque  word.]  Butler. 

rIb'ROAST-ING,  n.  Act  of  one  whoTibroasts  ;  a 
sound  beating  ;  a  cudgelling.  Coleridge. 


RIB-SUP-PORT'^D,  a.  Supported  or  sustained 
by  ribs.  Clarke. 

RIB'WORT  (rib'wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
plantain ;  rib-grass.  Wood. 

RIG.  [A.  S.  ric.  —  See  Rich.]  A  termination  or 
a  prefix  of  noi'r.s,  denoting  dominion,  power,  or 
powerful;  as,  bishopric,  the  dominion  of  a 
bishop  ;  AlfWc,  altogether  strong ;  ifichard, 
powerful  ward  or  keeper.      Bosworth.     Gibson. 

RiCE,  M.  [Gr.  opv^a,  opv^ov  ;  L.  oryza  ;  It.  riso; 
Sp.  arroz  ;  Fr.  riz.  — Dut.  rijst ;  Ger.  reis;  Dan. 
riis;  Sw.  »•?'«.]  (Bot.)  A  graminaceous,  cereul 
plant  {Oryza  sativa),  and  its  seed  or  grain,  very 
extensively  cultivated  within  the  tropics  and  in 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  temperate  zones,  and 
forming  a  most  important,  and  in  the  most  civ- 
ilized and  populous  Eastern  nations,  the  princi- 
pal article  of  food.  Baird. 
>8eS= "  In  respect  of  the  predominating  kinds  of 
gram,  the  earth  may  be  divided  into  five  grand  di- 
visions or  kingdoms  ; —  the  kingdom  of  nee,  of  maize, 
of  wheat,  of  rye,  and  lastly,  of  barley  and  oats.  The 
first  three  are  the  most  extensive ;  the  maize  has  tire 
greatest  range  of  temperature  ;  but  rice  may  be  said 
to  support  the  greatest  number  of  the  human  race." 
Schouw. 

RiCE'-BIRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  1.  An 
Asiatic  bird  of  the  family  Frin- 
gillidcE,  or  finches,  which  feeds 
on  rice ;  Loxia  oryzivora  of 
Linnaeus,  or  Fringilla  oryzivora 
of  Swainson.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  A   North  American    bird, 
having  beautiful  plumage,  which  ,r   ^^'^'''^"^     , 

-      J    "  .         •  '    .T.       o   ^v,  (Loxia  oryzivora). 

feeds  on  rice  m  the  Southern 

States  ;  rice-bunting ;  i  eed-bird ;  bobolink  ;  Em- 

beriza  oryzivora  of  Linntcus.  Wilson. 

RiCE'-BUNT-!NG,  n.  {Ornith.) 
Rice-bird  ;  bobolink.      Wilson. 

RIce'-MTlK,  «.  Milk  boiled  and 
thickened  with  rice.  Ash. 

RICE'-PA-P^IR,  n.  A  delicate, 
vegetable  film,  said  to  be  a  mem- 
brane of  the  bread-fruit-tree  (^4r-  ^ 
tocarpus  incisa),  imported  from  Bice-bunting  (i?»i- 
China,  in  small,  square  pieces,  tfriza  oryzivora). 
and  used  to  make  artificial  flowers  and  fancy 
articles,  and  also  as  a  drawing-paper  for  delin- 
eating richly-colored  insects  or  flowers. 

Tomlinson. 

rIcE'-PUD-DING,  n.  Pudding  made  of  rice.  Ash. 

RICE'-WA-T?R,  M.  Water  thickened  by  boiling 
rice  in  it.  Dunglison. 

RIcE'-WEE-VIL  (we-vl),  n.  A  weevil  which  at- 
tacks rice  and  Indian  corn  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States;  black  weevil;  Curculid 
oryzm  of  Linna;us,  or  Calancira  oryza. 

teg'  The  rice-weevil  resembles  the  wheat-weevil, 
but  is  smaller,  and  has  two  large,  red  spots  on  each 
wing-cover.     Harris. 

RICH,  a.  [A.  S.  ric,  rich,  powerful ;  also,  a  pre- 
fix or  termination  of  nouns,  denoting  dominion, 
power ;  Dut.  rijk,  rich,  rijk,  empire  ;  Ger.  reicli ; 
Dan.  rig,  rich,  rige,  empire ;  Sw.  rik,  rich,  7-ikf, 
empire;  Icel.  rikr,  powerful.  —  Mid.  L.  ricus, 
rich  ;  It.  ricco ;  Sp.  rico  ;  Fr.  riche.'] 

1.  Abounding  in  money  or  possessions ; 
wealthy  ;  opulent ;  affluent ;  —  opposed  to  poor. 

Abram  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold. 

Gtii.  xiii.  2. 

2.  Sumptuous ;  valuable ;  estimable  ;  precious ; 
splendid.     "  Rich  apparel."         Ezek.  xxvii.  24. 

Earth  in  her  rich  attire 
Consummate  lovely  smiled.  Hilton. 

3.  Abounding  in  something  valued  or  pre- 
cious, or  in  excellent  or  desirable  qualities. 
"  Rich  od.oT."    Waller.     " /?/c/t  spices.''  Baker. 


4.  Plentifully  stocked  or  furnished ;  possess- 
ing or  afFofding  abundance  ;  plentiful ;  abound- 
ing.    "  Pastures  rich  in  flocks."  Johnson. 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  Enst  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  lier  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.      Milton. 

5.  Fertile  ;  fruitful  ;  productive  ;  prolific  ; 
teeming;  luxuriant;  as,  "  Rich  soil."   Philips 

6.  Having  a  pleasant  taste ;  savory  ;  deli- 
cious ;  luscious  ;  as,  "  Rich  wine  "  ;  "  Rich  fruit.  ^ 

7.  Highly  seasoned  ;  savory  ;  as,  "  Rich  food. 
KSg-  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  collective  noun  tot 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  l^ng;   A,  fi,  I,  6,  &,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT.  fAi.L  ;   HfeiR,  HlCR ; 
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rich  prraoHt.    "  The  rich  and  poor  meet  togotlior  ,-  the 

Lorui*  il>«  maker  o(  (liein  all."    Pruo.  xxii.  3. 
Byn.  —  See  Fehtile. 
t  rIc'H,  v.  a.    To  enrich.  Gower. 

rIcH'^^,  ra.  vl.     [It.  ricchezze;  Sp.  riqueza;  Fr. 

richeaae.^    Money  or  possessions  in  iibuudiince ; 

treasures  ;  wealth  ;  opulence  ;  allluence. 

U<chr»  do  not  consist  in  haviiiK  more  gold  and  ailver,  but 
In  hoviiiK  more  in  proportion  than  our  nrighborf.         Locke. 
Kirhfi,  like  lnsi-ct«,  wlifn  coneculid  tlicy  Mv, 
Wait  but  for  wings,  and  in  tlieir  svaiion  fly.  I'ojie. 

A  aood  name  i«  ratlicr  to  l>c  cliosen  than  great  richet,  and 
lovini?  tUvor  rather  tliau  silver  and  gold.  J'rov.  xxii.  1. 

tcf  It  was  formerly  somotiiiios  used  as  in  tiie  sin- 
gular number;  as,  "  For  in  one  hour  so  great  riclun  is 
come  to  nought."    Ren.  xviii.  17. 

Syn. The  term  richen  denotes  a  state  opposed  to 

poterty  The  world  is  divided  into  rich  and  poor. 
Wealth,  opulence,  and  affluence,  all  imply  the  possession 
of  a  largo  .ihare  of  richer.  Wealth  and  opulence  arc  ap- 
plied to  communities  as  well  as  to  individuals.  Jljlu- 
ence  denotes  the  incroasing  wealth  of  the  individual 
The  richncis  of  a  language,  soil,  &c.  ;  the  richer  or 
vealth  of  a  person. 

rIcII'-FLEECED  (-flSst),  a.  Covered  with  a  valu- 
able fleece.     "  The  i-ich-Jlecced  flock."    Spc-mer. 

EI(;H'-H.\IREI>,  a.  Having  beautiful  hair.  "Thou 
rich-haired  youth."  Collins. 

HiCH'— JEW-5LLED,  a.  Adorned  with  precious 
jewels.     "  Rich-jewelled  coffer."  Shak. 

rIcH'-LA-DEN  (-K-dn),  a.  Having  a  valuable  car- 
go.  " /i«cA-/aae«  numerous  fleets."  Blackmore. 

rIcH'LY,  ad.  1.  With  riches  ;  with  opulence  or 
alTluerice.     "  A  lady  richly  left."  Shak. 

2.  Splendidly  ;  liiagnificently ;  sumptuously. 

And  first  brought  forth  Ulysses'  bed,  and  all 

That  richli/  furnished  it.  Chapman. 

3.  Plenteously  ;  bountifully.  Browne. 

4.  Truly  ;  fully  ;  abundantly.     - 

A  chastisement  which  they  so  richlij  deserve.         Adilison. 

RICH'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  qu.ality  of  be- 
ing rich  ;  wealth  ;  opulence.  Sidiwij. 

2.  Sumptuousness ;  valuableness ;  estimable- 
ness;  preciousne^s;  splendor.  Johnson. 

3.  The  state  of  abounding  in  something  pre- 
cious, or  in  desirable  or  excellent  qualities. 

Brine  forth  that  British  vale:  and.  be  it  ne'er  so  rare. 

But  Catni  us  with  that  vale  for  richness  shall  compare.  Drayton. 

4.  Fertility ;  fruitfulness ;  productiveness. 
"  Richness  of  the  soil."  Addison. 

5.  The  state  of  being  savory,  high  seasoned, 
or  delicious  ;  pleasantness  to  the  taste.  Drydeti. 

Syn.  —  See  RtCHES. 

/!lCH'-STAINED,  a.  Stained  with  a  high  color. 
"  The  rich-stained  fruitage."  Savage. 

RlCII'-WROUGHT  (-rawt),  a.  Highly  wrought. 
"  Riih-icrought  vests."  Potter. 

Rl-ClN'lC,  a.  [ricinits  communis,  castor-oil- 
plant.j  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  by 
distilhng  castor-oil.  Gregory. 

KTok,  n.  [A.  S.  hreac,  a  rick ;  hric,  a  ridge,  a 
back;  Scot.  rig.  —  See  Ridou.] 

1.  A  pile  of  grain  or  hay  in  the  open  air  and 
protected  by  a  covering.  Sicift. 

2.  A  small  pile  of  grain  or  hay  just  gathered 
in  the  field.     [North  of  Eng.]  Mortimer. 

RIcK,  v.  a.    To  pile  up,  as  hay  or  grain.         Ash. 

RiCK'eT-ISH,  a.    Rickety,     [u.]  Fuller. 

RlCK'pTS,  M.  pi  [Gr.  j>aV''''f  >  J>^X'^y  t^e  spine  ; 
L.  rachitis  ;  It.  rachitidc  ;  Sp.  raquitis ;  Fr.  ra- 
chitisme.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  spine; 
a  disease,  generally  confined  to  childhood,  char- 
acterized by  crookedness  of  the  long  bones, 
with  swelling  of  their  extremities,  crooked 
spine,  prominent  abdomen,  large  head,  and 
often,  precocity  of  intellect ;  rachitis.  It  is  ac- 
ccmpanicd  by  leanness,  general  debility,  and 
indigestion.  Dimglison. 

RlCK'^T-y.  a.  1.  Diseased  with  the  rickets.  "  The 
case  of  rickety  children."  Arbiithnot. 

2.  Weak  in  the  joints  ;  tottering ;  feeble. 

RICOCHET  (rlk-o-Bha'  or  rTk'o-shSt).  a.  [Fr.  ri- 
cochet, the  bounding  or  skipping  of  a  flat  stone 
thrown  obliquely  on  the  surface  of  water,  rico- 
chet.] (Mil.) 
1.  Noting  a  mode  of  firing  ordnance  elevated 
K  n  ^'"V  ^*'^''  degrees,  so  that  the  shot  or  the 
•hell  strikes  the  ground  at  a  certain  point,  and 


then  bounds  or  skips  along,  destroying  objects 
which  might  be  secure  from  direct  fire. 

/^'cocArt  firing  is  generally  employed  In  •ipges  to  enfilade 
works,  to  disDwuut  artillery,  and  to  destroy  puliMidi's,  ftc. 

Olot*.  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  used  for,  ricochet  tiring ; 
as,  "  A  ricochet  battery." 

RlC'9-gHET  (rIk'o-sh«t),  v.  a.  [«.  UICOCHETTED ; 
pp.  uicocniirnNo,  kicociiktteu.]  To  oper- 
ate on  by  ricochet  firing.  "  The  ground  to  be 
ricochetted."  P.  Cyc, 

RlC-Q-gHET'TlNO  (-8h«i'ting),p.a.  Used  in  ric- 
ochet firing.  "  Ilicochetting  batteries."   P.  Cyc. 

t  ElCT'URE  (rikt'yvr),  n.  [L.  ringor,  rictus,  to 
gape.]     A  gaping.  Bailey. 

RIC'TUS,  n.  [L.,  the  opened  mouth.]  (Hot.) 
The  faux,  or  throat,  as  of  a  calyx,  corolla,  &c. 

JJensiow. 
rIo,  p.  from  ride.    See  Ride. 

rId,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  hreddan ;  Dut.  redden ;  Ger. 
retten;  Dan.  redde;  Sw.  rtidda.]     [t.  u.u> ;  pp. 

KIDDING,  UID.] 

1.  To  Set  free  ;  to  free  ;  to  deliver ;  to  redeem. 

I  win  riil  you  out  of  their  bondage.  Eaotl.  vi.  6. 

2.  To  clear ;  to  disencumber ;  to  relieve  ;  — 
with  of.    "  To  rid  thee  o/that  care."  B.  Jonson. 

I  must  riti  all  the  seas  of  pirates.  Sfiat. 

3.  To  remove  by  violence  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  kill. 

I  will  rid  evil  beasts  out  of  the  land.         Ler.  xxvi.  G. 
Ah,  deathsmau  I  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince.  Shak. 

RiO'DANCE,  n.     1.  The  act  of  ridding  or  setting 

free ;  deliverance ;  redemption.  "  Riddance  from 

all  adversity."  Hooker. 

2.  The  act  of  clearing  away  or  disencumbering. 

Thou  shalt  not  make  clean  riddance  of  the  corners  of  thy 
field,  when  thou  reapest.  Zer.  xxiii.  22. 

rId'DEN  (rld'dn),  p.  from  ride.    See  Ride. 

RID'D^R,  n.  One  whi-,  or  that  which,  rids.  Phillips, 

RID'DLE  (rid'dl),  n.  [A.  S.  hriddel;  hreddan,  to 
rid,  to  free;  W.  rhidyll;  Gael,  r ideal;  Arm. 
ridell.]  A  coarse  sieve  of  iron  wire,  for  sifting 
coals,  lime,  ashes,  sand,  grain,  &c.     Mortimer. 

RID'DLE,  V.  a.  [i.  riddled  ;  pp.  kiddmng, 
kiddled.^ 

1.  To  sift  with  a  riddle  or  coarse  sieve. 

Mortimer. 

2.  t  To  weave  or  form  with  holes,  or  in  open- 
work, as  a  garment.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  perforate,  or  make  many  holes  in,  as 
with  shot.  Craig. 

rIu'DLE  (-dl),  n.  [A.  S.  reedelse;  arcpdan,  to  read, 
to  guess  ;  Dut.  raadscl ;  Ger.  n'thsel.  —  Tooke 
refers  to  A.  S.  writhan,  to  wreathe,  to  twist.] 

1.  Something  p  oposed,  or  to  be  solved  by 
conjecture  ;  a  puzzling  question  ;  a  dark  prob- 
lem ;  an  enigma ;  a  puzzle.  Shak. 

And  he  said  unto  them.  Out  of  the  cater  came  forth  meat, 
and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness.  And  they  could 
not,  in  three  days,  expound  the  riildle.  Judy.  xiv.  14. 

2.  Any  thing  puzzling  or  ambiguous. //Mrf?6r(M. 

Syn.  —  A  riddle  is  a  verbal  puzzle  ;  a  rebvs,  »n 
acro.ttic^  and  a  charade  are  syllabic  puzzles  :  and  they 
are  all  enigmas. 

RID'DLE  (rid'dl),  r.  a.  To  solve ;  to  interpret ;  — 
properly,  to  unriddle.  —  See  Uniiiddle. 

Riddle  me  this,  and  guess  him  if  .vou  can.  Drttd-n. 

RTd'DLE,  V.  n.     To  speak  ambiguously.         Shak. 

Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddlina  shrift.  Sfial: 

RId'DL^R,  n.  One  who  riddles  ;  one  who  speaks 
obscurely  or  ambiguously.  Home. 

rId'DLING-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  riddle; 
secretly ;  obscurely  ;  ambiguously.  Donne. 

RIDE,  r.  n.  [A.  S.  ridan;  Dut.  rt/den;  Ger.  ret- 
ten ;  Dan.  ride ;  Sw.  rida  ;  Tcel.  reida.  —  "  [High- 
Ger.]  reita  [carriage]  and  Icel.  rrid  [carrytge] 
is  the  same  as  the  rhedn  of  the  Romans  and 
Old  Gauls,  signifying  a  cal.ash,  chariot."  Bos- 
trorfh.]     [».    rode;    pp.    ridino,    kode,    kid, 

KIDDKN.] 

1.  To  be  carried  on  a  horse,  or  other  animal, 
or  in  any  kind  of  vehicle  or  carriage. 

And  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which  he 

had.  GtH.  xll.  +1. 

To  nWr  on  a  bay  tmtlincr  horse.  Shnt. 

I  will  overthrow  the  chariots,  and  those  that  riil-  in  them. 

•  Hon.  il.  22. 

2.  To  be  carried  or  to  travel  on  horseback. 


(Skill  to  ridr  sermi  a  •rlroc* 
Proper  to  grntle  blood;  xime  othtm  fciirn 
To  muMu^v  •u-mli,  as  did  titl*  vauntrr,  but  la  vala.    Spautr. 

3.  To  be  btirnc  on  the  water  or  other  fluid. 

UlysMtt'  huge,  black  ship,  tlial  did  at  anchor  ride.  ChapmoM. 
Now  on  the  coasu  our  conquering  uavjr  rid**.     Itrgdett. 

4.  To  be  supported  in  motion  ;  to  rest. 

As  venerable  Ncstur,  uatchwl  In  silver, 

Hliould  with  a  l>ond  of  air  strouK  as  the  uUc-trcv 

Un  which  heaven  riilr:  Shak. 

6.  (Saut.)  To  lie  at  anchor.  JJana. 

9^  Although  the  word  lo  ride,  in  popular  uaage, 
significM  to  Ihi  carried  in  a  vehicle,  a»  m  ell  an  on  horve- 
back,  yft  when  an  exciir«iun  in  a  vehirlc  nr  carriafe 
is  8|ioken  uf,  the  fashionable  Eugliali  phramj  ia,  "  to 
take  a  drice," 

"  Ride,  here  [England],  alwayi  uieana  on  liorM- 
back  ;  when  in  a  carriage,  it  m  alwa>i  •  driee." 
Dr.  Henry  Colnunt. 

;K^  The  use  of  the  word  Hde,  both  as  a  verb  and  a 
noun,  in  the  sense  of  being-  conrtyrd  in  a  camaut,  has 
been  regarded  as  an  Anicriranii<ni  ;  and  it  has  h«ea 
maintained  that  the  Enplish  use,  and  the  pro|K-r  mean- 
ing of  ride,  is  a  conveyance  on  hurM-back  ;  and  that  a 

conveyance  in  a  carriage  is  not  a  ride,  Ihii  a  dritt; 

and  it  is  thus  used  in  the  following  quotatiiin  from 
Cowper  :  "  Sometimes  I  pet  into  a  nelglilMir'x  rliais«, 
but  generally  ride"  (i.  e.  on  horseback).  The  Quar- 
terly Review  remarks  upon  what  has  licon  railed  the 
American  use  of  the  word,  that  "  il  has  be»-n,  for  a 
hundred  years,  a  noted  vulgarism  in  England."  This 
"  noted  vulgarism  "  has  been  countenanced  for  more 
than  "  a  hundred  years  "  by  the  English  dictionaries  ; 
and  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  most  eminent  English  lex- 
icographeis.  Bailey  defines  the  verb  to  nde.  "  lo  go 
on  horseback,  in  a  coarli,  wagon,  4cc.  " :  Johnson, 
"lo  trai'el  on  horseback;  to  travel  in  a  vehicle  "  ; 
RichardsoDj  '•  to  convey  or  carry  on  a  liorse  or  ulbei 
animal,  or  in  any  sort  of  carriage  ;  to  sit  upon  suck 
an  animal,  or  in  such  a  carriage,  wheljier  the  motion 
be  slow  or  fast  "  ;  and  Todd  defines  the  noun  ride, 
"  an  excursion  in  a  vehicle  or  on  horseback  ;  as, '  To 
take  a  nde.' " 

RIDE,  r.  a.     1.  To  sit,  or  to  place  one's  self,  on 

so  as  to  be  carried.    "  Others.  .  .  ride  the  air  in 

whirlwind."  Milton. 

2.  To  manage  insolently  at  will.  Collier. 

The  nobility  conld  no  longer  endure  to  be  ridden  bj  ba- 
kers, cobblers,  and  brewers.  licift. 

RIDE,  n.  1.  An  excursion  on  horseback  or  in  a 
vehicle.  —  See  Ride,  r.  n.  Todd. 

2.  A  saddle-horse  :  —  a  little  stream.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Wright.     Grose. 

3.  A  road,  or  course  to  ride  in,  as  in  a  pleas 
ure-ground  ;  a  riding ;  a  drive.  Todd. 

RJDF.JlU(t6-d6'\n.  [Fr.'}  (Fort.)  An  elevaticn 
of  the  earth  along  a  plain,  sertlug  to  protect  a 
camp.  Brande. 

ElD'pR,  n.     1.  One  who  rides.  Prior. 

2.  One  who  manages  or  breaks  horses.  Shak. 

3.  An  addition  inserted  in.  or  attached  to,  a 
manuscript,  record,  legislative  bill,  or  other 
document,  after  its  completion.  Brande. 

4.  (JN'ot/f.)  An  interior  timber  placed  occa- 
sionally opposite  a  principal  one,  to  which  it  is 
bolted,  and  extending  from  the  keelson  to  the 
beams  of  the  lower  deck  :  — pi.  the  second  tier 
of  casks  in  the  hold.  iJana. 

5.  (Mil.)  A  piece  of  wood  supporting  the  side- 
pieces  of  an  artillerj'-cnrriace.  Stoc^iiehr. 

6.  (Com.)  A  tr.'iveller  wTio  carries  nnttems 
and  samples  ;  a  riding-clerk.  iVtight. 

7.  (Mtning.)  A  stony  concretion  or  barren 
part  inter\'eniug  in  the  middle  of  a  lode.  Ansted. 

RID'gR-LfisS,  a.    Without  a  rider.  Herbert. 

RlD<?E,  n.  [A.  S.  firic,  hrirg ;  Dut.  rug;  Ger. 
rOcken;  Dan.  ryg  ;  Sw.  rygg;  Icel.  hryggr. — 
Gr.  ^(ivu,  the  back,  a  ridge.J 

1.  The  back  or  the  top  of  the  back.  Ilndibma. 

2.  An  extended  elevation  resembling  the  ver- 
tebra? of  the  back  ;  a  protuberance. 

The  highest  ridirrs  of  those  monnlalns.  Rap. 

A  line  that  fbmis  a  rw/pr  of  tlie  now  is  beautJftal  when  it 
Is  slmlcht.  /:rrm*tK 

Whent  must  t>e  sowi-d  above  furrow. .  .  .  and  IrW  up  in 
mnnil.  hiirh.  warm  ridgrt.  Xortimer. 

3.  (Arch.)  The  top  or  upper  angle  of  a  roof: 
—  the  upper,  horizontal  timlwr  in  a  roof,  against 
which  the  rafters  pitch:  —  the  intersection  of 
two  surfaces  of  a  vaulted  ceiling.  liritfot*. 

4.  (Fort.)  The  highest  part  of  the  glacis  pro- 
ceeding from  the  salient  angle  of  the  covered 
way.  Sfocyneler. 

rTim^E,  r.  a.  [i.  RiDOF.n;  pp.  ridoino.  ripokd.] 
1.  To  form  as  a  ridge,  or  into  a  ridge  or  ridges. 
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Bristles  ranfted  like  those  that  rirli/e  the  back 

Of  eliatcd  wild  hours  or  rutHed  porcupines.  Hilton, 

2.  To  wrinkle  "  A  forehead  ridged."  Cowper. 
RID^E'-BAND,  n.     The  part  of  a  harness  that 

crosses  the  back  of  a  horse.  Ash. 

rID(?E'-BONE,   n.     The   back-bone ;    the   spine. 

"  Lying  .  .  .  about  the  ridye-boiie."         Holland. 
RID'^pLi  (rid'jel),  n.     [A.  S.  torigan,  to  conceal. 

Tooka.  —  X.S.  hriCfhrig,  the  back.    IVhitakcr.] 

An  animal  half  castrated.  JJigden. 

r!D(^E'LPT,  n.     A  little  ridge.  Loudon. 

RIDgfE'L[NG,  n.    A  ridgel.  Drydeii. 

RiD^E'-PIECE,   ;„.    (vlrcA.)  A  ridge-pole. 
RIDGE'-PLATE,  )  Wright. 

RID^E'-POLE,  ?».     {Arch.)  Apiece  of  timber  or 

a  board  in  the  angle  of  a  roof,  against   which 

the  rafters  pitch  ;  ridge-piece  ;  ridge-plate. 
rTd^'ING-LY,  ad.     After  the  manner  of  ridges. 
RId^'Y,  a.    Rising  in  a  ridge  or  in  ridges.    Pope. 
RID'I-CJULE,  «,     [L.  ridicultim;  rideo,  to  laugh; 

It.  ridicolo  ;  Sp.  ridiculo  ;  Fr.  ridicule.^ 

1.  t  Something  to  be  laughed  at ;  a  jest. 

To  the  people  and  common  soldiers  but  a  trifle;  to  the 
king  but  a  ritliriUe.  J-  Fox. 

2.  Wit  of  that  species  which  provokes  laugh- 
ter, and  is  designed  to  bring  the  subject  of  it 
into  contempt;  derision  ;  mockery;  sport;  sat- 
ire ;  sarcasm. 

One  of  those  principal  lights  or  natural  mediums  by  which 
thln;;s  are  to  be  viewed.  In  order  to  tlioroagh  recognition,  is 
ridicule  itself,  or  that  mmner  of  proof  by  which  we  discern 
whatever  is  liable  to  just  raillery  in  any  subject  Shaftesbwj/. 

3.  Ridiculousness ;  folly.  "  The  ridicule  of 
this  practice."  Addison. 

«^  "  This  word  is  frequently  mispronounced  by 
sounding  the  first  syllable  like  the  adjective  red  ;   an 
inaccuracy  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided." 
Walker. 
Syn.  — See  Derision,  Ridicule,  v..  Satire. 

t  RID'J-CULE,  a.     [Fr.]     Ridiculous.        Aubrey. 

RID'l-CULE,  V.  a.  \i.  ridiculed  ;  pp.  RIDICfL- 
ING,  iiiuiccLED.]  To  expose  to  ridicule  or  de- 
rision ;  to  expose  to,  or  treat  with,  contemptu- 
ous laughter  or  merriment ;  to  make  sport  of ; 
to  satirize  ;  to  deride  ;  to  mock ;  to  rally ;  to 
banter ;  to  jeer.  Temple. 

They  endeavor  to  ridicule  and  banter  all  human  as  well 
as  divine  accomplishments.  Clarke, 

Syn.  —  To  ridicule.,  to  mock,  to  jeer,  and  to  deride, 
all  imply  a  strong  expression  of  contempt.  One  per- 
son ridicates  another  on  account  of  his  follies,  derides 
and  mocks  him  in  order  to  make  him  appear  contempt- 
ible, ral.ir.-i  him  on  account  of  some  weakness  or  de- 
fect, and  banter.^  him  for  accidental  circumstances. — 
Derision,  mockery,  and  jeer  are  personal  acts,  and 
stronaer  terms  than  ridicule.  Banter  and  rally  are  also 
personal,  but  do  not  necessarily  imply  ill  nature. 
Both  persons  and  things  are  often  ridiculed. 

RID'{-CUL-gR,  n.  One  who  ridicules.  Chesterfield. 
tRl-DiC'y-LIZE,  w.  a.     To  ridicule.       Chapman. 
Rj-DlC'U-LOtlS,  a.  [L.  ridiculus;  rideo,  to  laugh; 
It.  ridicolo  ;  Sp.  ridiculo  ;  Fr.  ridicule.] 

1.  Deserving  ridicule  or  derision  ;  exciting 
laughter  with  contempt ;  laughable ;  ludicrous. 

How  many  actions  most  rvliculcus 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy!  Sliak. 

One  step  above  the  sublime  makes  the  ridiculous;  and  one 
■tep  alwve  the  ridiculous  makes  the  sublime  again.   T.  I'aine, 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  laughter,  [u.] 

The  heaving  of  my  lungs  provokes  mc  to  ridiculous 
imiling.  Shak, 

Syn.  —  See  Ludicrous. 

RI-dTCU-loUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  worthy  of 
ridicule.  '  Cudworth. 

RJ-DICU-LOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
ridiculous.  StilUngflcct. 

rId'jNG,  p.  a.  Employed  to  travel  or  ride  ;  trav- 
elling.    "  Riding  apparitor."  Agliffc. 

RID'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  rides. 

2.  A  road,  as  in  a  pleasure-ground.     Sidney. 

3.  {Surg.)  Displacement  of  the  fragments  of 
a  bone,  chiefly  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles,  and  occasioning  shortening  of  the 
limb.  Dunglison. 

illD'JNG,  n.  [Corrupted  from  trithing  or  triding, 
a  third.]  One  of  the  three  divisions  or  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  county  of  York,  England.  Blackstoiie. 

RID'ING-CLERK  (-klerk  or  -klirk),  n.  A  mer- 
cantile traveller  :  — one  of  the  si.x  clerks  in  the 
English  chancery.  —  See  Clerk.  Smart. 


•  RID'jNG-CLOAK,  n.  A  cloak  used  for  riding.  Ash. 


RIU'JNG— COAT,  n.    A  coat  used  in  riding.  Swift. 

RID'ING-HAB'IT,  ?i.     A   dress   for   ladies   when 
riding  on  horseback.  Clarke. 

r!d'|NG-HOOD  (-hud),  n.  A  hood  worn  by  ladies 
when  riding.  Arbuthnot. 

•RID'lNG-HOUSE,»j.  A  riding-school.  CAesier^W. 

Ril)'!NG-iMAs'T?R,  M.     A  man  who  teaches  the 
art  of  riding.  Clarice. 


2.  A  rapid  or  broken  fall  in  a  river.     Bulwer- 

3.  Eructation.     [Local,  Eng.]  BroclteU. 
RIFT,  V.  a.     [t.  iiiFTED  ;  j}p.  rifting,  rifted.] 

To  rive  ;  to  split ;  to  cleave. 


At  sight  of  him,  the  people  with  a  shout 
Itifted  the  air. 


Milton. 


rIfT,  V.  n.    1,  To  be  split ;  to  burst ;  to  open. 

Shak. 


I'd  shriek  that  even  your  ears 
Should  rift  to  hear  nie. 


RID'ING-MiS'TR^SS,  n. 

the  art  of  ridiut?. 


A  woman  who  teaches 
Clarke. 


RID'JNG-RHYME,  n.     A  rhyme  in  a  couplet. 

Fair  Leda  reads  our  poetry  sometimes, 

But  saitli  she  cannot  like  our  ridiiiy-r/ij/mes,    JJarringlcm. 

RiD'liVG-SjCHOOL,  n.  A  school  or  place  where 
the  art  of  riding  is  taught.  Chesterfield.' 

RID'ING-SKIRT,  m.  a  skirt  for  a  woman  when 
riding.  Clarke. 

RID'ING— WHIP,  n,  A  small  whip  used  when 
riding  on  horseback.  Clarke. 

RI-Ddr'Td,n.;  Tpl.  si-DoT'Toif.  [It.]  A  pub- 
lic entertainment  of  dancing  and  singing,  in 
which  the  company  join  ;  —  usually  held  on  fast 
eves.  Rambler.     Brande. 

Rj-DOT'TO,  V.  n.  To  attend  or  to  frequent  ri- 
dottos.     [r.]  Cooper. 

RIE,  n.    See  Rey.  ^  i  Miller, 

RIET'BOC,  n.  [Ger. 
riet,  or  ried,  a  reed, 
and  bock,  a  buck.] 
{Zo'il.)  A  species 
of  antelope,  found 
in  Africa  ;  Anti- 
lope  Eleotragus,  or 
Elt'Otraf/us  arundi- 
nacevs ;  —  so  called 
from  its  habit  of  fre- 
quenting the  reedy 
banks  and  beds  of 
dry  watercourses. 

Eng.  Cyc.  Rietboc. 

RIFE,  a.  [A.  S.  ryf;  Icel.  rifr.']  Abounding; 
plentiful ;  prevalent ;  prevailing  ;  common. 

The  plague  was  then  rife  in  Hungary.  KnoKes, 

RIfe'LY,  ad.  Prevalently;  abundantly:  com- 
monly.    "Rifely  reported."  Knolles. 

RIFE'N^SS,  n.  Prevalence  ;  abundance.  Bp.  Hall. 

RIFF'rAff,  n.  [A.  S.  reafian,  to  seize  or  take 
away ;  Ger.  rajfcn,  to  snatch  away,  to  sweep.] 
Refuse;  sweepings: — the  rabble.     Beau,  S^  Fl, 

RI'FLE  (ri'fl),  v,a,  [A.  S.  reafian,  to  seize  or  take 
away  ;  Ger.  raffen,  to  snatch  away.  — L.  rapio, 
to  take  away  ;  Old  Fr.  raffer.]     \i.  rifled  ;  pp. 

RIFLING,  RIFLED.] 

1.  To  seize  and  carry  away  ;  to  snatch  away. 
Till  Time  shall  i-iflc  every  youthful  grace.  Pope. 

2,  To  rob;  to  pillage;  to  plunder.  "  Yoti 
have  rifled  my  master."  UEstrange. 

A  commander  in  the  P.irlinment's  rebel  army  rifled  and 
defaced  the  cathedral  at  Lichfield.  South, 

rI'FLE,  V.  a.  [Ger.  reifchu  —  Tr,  rifler,]  To 
groove,  as  the  barrel  of  a  firelock.  Wright. 

RI'FLE  (rl'fl),  V.  n.  To  commit  robbery.  Bp.  Hall. 

Ri'FLE  (rl'fl),  n.  [Dan.  W/?e,  a  groove,  a  channel 
in  a  column  ;  rijfel,  a  rifle.] 

1.  A  species  of  firearms  the  inside  of  the  bar- 
rel of  which  is  furrowed  with  spiral  channels, 
that  have  the  effect  to  give  the  ball  a  rotatory 
motion  about  an  axis,  by  which  great  precision 
of  aim  is  secured.  Stocquelcr. 

2.  An  instrument  used  for  whetting  scythes  ; 
a  mower's  whetstone.  Whately. 

Rl'FLg-MAN,  n.;  pi.  RIFLEMEN.  {Mil.)  One  of 
a  body  of  troops  armed  with  rifles.     Mil,  Ency. 

RI'FL^R,  n.     One  who  rifles  ;  a  robber  ;  a  pillager. 

RIFT,  n.  [Past  part,  of  the  verb  to  rive.  Tooke. 
—  A.  S.  reafian,  to  seize.     Skinner.'] 

1.  A  cleft ;  a  fissure ;  a  breach ;  an  opening 
made  by  disruption. 

She  did  confine  thee, . . . 
In  her  unmitigahle  rage,  into  a  cloven  p\ng. 
Within  whose  rifl  imjirisoned  thou  didst  painfully 
Remain  a  dozen  years.  liri/den. 


2.  To  belch.  [North  of  England.]  Brockett. 
RIG,  n.    1.  A  wanton  woman  ;  a  strumpet.  Daries. 

;8®~  "  Perhaps  aa  rogue  is  one  who  has  covered, 
cloaked,  or  concealed  purposes  of  tliievery  or  deceit' 
BO  rig  is  one  who  has  cloaked  or  disguised  purposes 
of  wantonness."     Richardsun.  —  See  RiG,  v.  a. 

2.  A  Strong  blast  of  wind;  rough  weather. 

At  that  uncertain  season  before  the  rigs  of  old  Miclinil- 
mas  were  yet  well  composed.  liuile. 

3.  [A.  S.  hric.  —  See  Ridge.]  A  ridge ;  a 
long,  rising  piece  of  land.  l-'orby. 

4.  [See  Rio,  v.  a.]   Dress  ;  raiment ;  apparel. 

5.  A  trick  ;  a  jeer  ;  a  frolic.  M'rig/il. 

6.  {Xaiit,)  THe  manner  of  fitting  the  masts 
and  rigging  to  the  hull  of  a  vessel.  Brande. 

To  run  a  rig,  to  play  a  trick  of  payety  or  merri- 
ment. "  He  little  dreamt,  when  ho  set  out,  at  running 
such  a  rig.'^  Cowper.  —  To  run  tlie  rig  upon,  to  prac- 
tise a  Joke  upon. 

RIG,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  wrigan.]  \i.  rigged  -jpp.  rig- 
ging, rigged.] 

1.  To  dress;  to  accoutre  ;  to  clothe. 

Jack  was  rigged  out  in  his  gold  and  silver  lace,  with  a 
leather  in  his  cap;  and  a  prclty  iigure  he  made  in  the  world. 

VEetrauye. 

2.  To  furnish  or  fit  out  with  tackling  or  appa- 
ratus ;  as,  "To  rig  a  capstan." 

3.  {Naiit.)  .To  fit,  as  shrouds,  stays,  &c.,  to 
their  respective  masts  and  yards.        Mar.  But. 

RIG,  V.  n.     To  play  the  wanton.     [Eng.]       Todd. 

RIG-A-d66n',  n,  \Yr.rigodon.]  A  kind  of  brisk 
dance,  performed  by  one  couple,  said  to  hiive 
been  brought  from  Prcivcnce,  and  to  have  been 
so  called  from  its  inventor,  Rigaud.    Guardian. 

RI'GA— FIR,  n.  A  name  applied  to  a  species  of 
pine  {Pinus  sylvestris),  and  to  its  wood,  which 
is  very  valuable  and  durable,  and  is  extensively 
used  in  the  construction  of  houses,  inferior  ar- 
ticles of  furniture,  &c. ;  —  called  also  Dantzic 
fir,  Russian  deal,  Scotch  pine,  and  red  or  yellow 
deal.  Lottdon.    Archer. 

tRi-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  rigatio,]  The  act  of  wa- 
tering or  sprinkling  ;  irrigation.        Swinburtie. 

RI'G^L,  n,  {Astron,)  A  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  the  middle  of  the  left  foot  of  the  con- 
stellation Orion.  I^ichol, 

RIG'GfjR,  n.     1.  One  who  rigs  or  dresses. 

2.  One  who  fits  the  rigging  of  a  ship. 

3.  A  cylindrical  pulley  ;  a  drum.  Wright, 
RIG'GING,  n.     {Naut.)  A  general  term  for  all  the 

ropes  of  a  vessel  :  —  also   a  common  term  for 
the  shrouds  with  their  ratlines.  Dana. 

Running  rigging,  the  ropes  that  reeve  through 
blocks,  and  are  pulled  and  liauled,  such  as  braces, 
halyards,  &c. —  Standing  rigging,  ropes  the  ends  ol 
which  are  securely  seized,  such  as  stays  and  shrouds. 

Dana. 

t  RIG'GISII,  a.    Wanton  ;  whorish  ;  lejvd.    Shak. 

RiG'GLE,  V.  n.     See  Wriggle,  Warburton. 

RIGHT  (rit),  a.  [L.  rectus  ;  rego,  to  rule  ;  \X.retto, 
ritto ;  Sp.  recto.  —  A.  S.  rilit,  rcht ;  Dut.  regt ; 
Ger.  rccht ;  Dan.  ret ;  Icel.  rettr ;  Sw.  rittt.  — 
Bret,  reiz.] 

1.  Straight ;  direct ;  as,  "  A  right  line." 

The  voice  of  a  crier  in  [the]  desert,  Make  ye  ready  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  make  ye  his  paths  rij/A<.  Matt.  iii.  S,  Wicklifje's  Tr, 

2.  Agreeable  or  conformable  to  rule,  fact, 
reason,  truth,  justice,  or  duty ;  proper  ;  legiti- 
mate ;  lawful ;  just;  rightful  ;  true  ;  not  wrong. 
"  The  inference  is  certainly  right,"  Locke. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint;  O,  cursed  spite 

That  ever  I  was  boi-n  to  set  it  rigid:  Shak, 

Peter  and  .John  answered,  and  said  unto  them,  'Whether 

it  he  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  tliiiii 

unto  God,  judge  ye.  Aclsiv.  V^. 

What  it  is  our  duty  to  do  we  must  do  because  it  is  right, 

not  because  any  one  can  demand  It  of  us.  Whcwell, 

3.  Happy  ;  favorable  ;  convenient. 

The  lady  has  been  disappointed  on  the  right  side,  and 
foxinil  notliing  more  disagreeable  in  the  husband  than  she 
discovered  in  the  lover.  Addisoik 

4.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  part  or  side  op- 
posed to  the  left ;  as,  "  The  right  eye." 
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Tho  right  hand  li  that  which  f  nstom  and  thoM  who  hare 
brought  ua  up  havo  urdervd  ur  thrcvtvd  us  tu  ui«  in  iin-riT- 
enci',  whoa  oav  haud  only  i«  tniploycd.  fouit: 

jf^  "  Hi^rht  18  no  other  tlinn  rectum,  tho  past  part, 
of  llid  Latin  verli  regere,  and  means  ordered,  cum- 
inanded,  at  directed."  Tuuke.  —  "  (JoodneaD  in  actions 
iri  liku  unto  ulraiglUness  ;  wliurul'uro  that  which  Is  well 
done  wo  term  riifht."  Huuke.r,  —  "The  application  of 
tho  name  word  to  denote  a  straight  line  and  moral  rrc- 
tttmU  of  conduct,  haa  ohtained  in  every  language  I 
know,  and  might,  1  think,  be  satisfactorily  explained 
without  founding  the  theory  of  morality  upon  a  phil- 
ological noiitruin  concerning  past  participles."  I). 
S(«wart. —  "  That  tho  original  and  literal  meaning  of 
tho  word  rigiu.  is  not  '  ordered  or  commanded,'  hut 
»/;mi "At,  appears  not  only  from  tlie  circiimtitance  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Stewart,  .  .  .  but  from  this,  that  the 
contrary  term,  wrong,  cannot,  by  any  twisting,  ho 
made  to  signify  '  not  ordered  or  directed.'  "    Barclaij. 

"  Apparently  Tooke  was  not  aware  that  tho  phrase 

riglU  hand  was  introduced  into  tlio  Teutonic  tongues 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  That  right  simply 
mo  ins  straight,  direct,  will,  we  think,  appear  from  tli  j 
ai»plic:ition  of  its  opposite,  left,  which,  wo  venture  to 
amrm,  never  moans  the  remaining  hand."  Qu.  Re  •. 
vol.  iv. — See  LEFT. 

aff  "  The  adjective  right  has  a  much  wider  signi- 
fication than  tho  substantive  rivltt.  Every  thing  is 
rijrht  wliich  is  coiirorinable  to  tho  supreme  rule  of  liu- 
man  action  ;  but  that  only  is  a  right  which,  being 
conformable  to  the  supremo  rule,  is  reali'/.ed  in  society 
and  vested  in  a  particular  parson.  Hence  the  two 
words  may  lie  properly  opposed.  We  may  say  that  a 
poor  man  has  no  right  to  relief ;  but  it  is  right  he 
should  have  it.  A  rich  man  has  a  right  to  destroy  the 
harvest  of  his  fields,  but  to  do"  so  would  not  be  right." 
WkeweU. 

Syn.—  See  Lawful,  Straight. 

The  right  bank  of  a  rioer,  that  bank  which  is  on  th3 
right  hand  in  sailing  down  the  stream  towards  its 
mouth. —  Ri'rhl  diedral  angle,  (Oeom.)  an  angle  in- 
cluded between  two  planes  pjrpjndicular  to  each 
otb'jr. —  Ri'/hl  polijkedral  angle,  an  angle  contained 
within  three  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  — 
Rifht  cone,  cylinder,  prism,  or  pyramid,  one  whose 
axis  is  psrpendicular  to  the  base.  —  Right  line,  a 
straight  line  ;  a  line  which  docs  not  change  its 
direction.  —  Right  sphere,  (Spherical  Projections.)  that 
position  of  the  sphere  in  whicli  tho  primitive  plane 
coincides  with  the  plane  of  the  eiiuator.  —  Right 
sp'ipri-al  angle,  a  splierical  angle  included  between 
the  arcs  of  two  great  circles  whose  planes  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  —  Right-angled  cone,  a 
cone  whoso  axis  is  equal  to  tho  radius  of  the  base  ; 
—  so  called  because  tha  section  mado  by  a  plane  pas-t- 
ing throii:;h  tho  axis  of  the  cone  is  right-angled  at  th? 
vertex.  —  RirU  ascension.  Sje  Ascension. —  Right 
circle,  {Sti'rengraphic  Projection  of  the  Sphere.)  a  circl3 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection,  or  that  whic:i 
is  projected  into  a  straight  line.  —  Right  .tailing, 
(AVic.)  that  in  wbich  a  voyage  is  performed  on  soma 
one  of  tha  cardinal    points,  east,   west,   north,   or 

south.      IltUtOH. 

RfclHT  (rit),  inter/.  An  expression  of  approba- 
tion.    "  liiffht !  cries  his  lordship."  Pope. 

RfGHT  (rit),  ad.     1.  In  a  straight  or  direct  line. 

Thi«  way,  riffht  down  to  Paradise  descend.  Hilton. 

2.  In  a  right  mmner ;  conformably  to  rule, 
fact,  reason,  truth,  justice,  or  duty.  Roscommon. 

3.  In  a  great  degree ;  very.  "  Riffht  noble 
princes."     Sftak.     "  Right  sorry."    B.  Jonson. 

*Sf  This  sense  is  still  used  in  the  titles  right  hon- 
orable and  right  rererend,  but  in  other  applications  it 
is  now  either  antiquated  or  vulgar. 

4.  tJnst.     "  Came  he  rt(/A<  now  ?  "        Shak. 
6.  t  Immediately  ;  at  the  instant. 

I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Right  hi  thine  eye.  Shak: 

Right  away,  or  right  off,  directly.   [U.  S.]    Bartlett. 

nfGHT  (rit),  n.  1.  That  which  is  right;  freedom 
from  error  or  from  fault ;  agreeablcness  or  con- 
f  irmity  to  rule,  fact,  reason,  truth,  justice,  or 
duty  ;  propriety  ;  lawfulness ;  justice ;  good- 
ness ;  rectitude  ;  truth ;  —  opposed  to  wrong. 

His  fiiith,  iwrhaps,  in  some  nice  tenets  miffht 
Be  wrong:  his  life.  I'm  sure,  was  in  the  right.     Cowlef/. 
O  that  right  should  titus  overcome  might.  S/ial:. 

2.  That  which  justly  bclimgs  to  any  one ; 
just  claim;  prerogative;  immunity;    privilege. 

Boni  frc»,  he  sought  his  right.  Drijilen. 

3-  The  side  opposed  to  the  left. 

On  his  nghf 
The  niduint  image  of  his  glory  sat.  Milton. 

4.  (fMW.)  A  legal  claim  ;  a  claim  which  can 
be  enforced  by  legal  remedies,  or  the  infringe- 
ment of  which  can  be  punished  by  a  legal  sanc- 
tion :  —an  interest  in  a  thing;  a  claim  to  hold 
or  use  It,  or  to  have  some  benefit  in  or  from  it ; 
on-nership;  property :  — that  quality  in  a  per- 


son by  which  he  can  do  certain  actions,  or  pos- 
sess certain  things  which  belong  to  him  by  vir- 
tue of  some  title  ;  —  in  old  English  law,  an  ac- 
cusation or  charge  of  crime.    1  ol.  Diet.  Burrill. 

To  rightii,  t  in  a  direct  line ;  straight.  "  Tho  whole 
tract  sinks  down  to  rights  into  the  abyss."  H'audmanl, 
In  onler  ;  as,  "To  put  or  set  things  to  rights.^'  — 
t  'I'o  do  right,  to  pludgo  a  (lerson  in  a  toasl.  Sliak.  — 
BUI  of  rights.  tHM)  Kill.. — JV'atural  rightjt,  curtain 
rights  siip|M>sed  to  lie  anterior  to  civil  govurniiifiil, 
and  to  lie  paramount  to  it.  "  These  supposed  natural 
riglits  somutimes  receive  the  additional  epithets  of  in- 
defeasible, indestructible,  inalienable,  and  the  like." 
Put.  Jhct.—  If  rit  uf  right,  {Law.)  a  writ  which  lay  to 
recover  lands  in  fee-simple,  unjustly  withheld  from 
the  true  proprietor.  Barrill. 

4E^  "  To  a  right,  on  one  side,  corresponds  an  obli- 
gation on  tho  other.  If  a  man  has  a  right  to  my 
horse,  I  have  an  obligation  to  let  him  have  it.  If  a 
man  has  a  right  to  (he  fruit  of  a  certain  tree,  all  other 
(lersons  are  under  an  obligation  to  abstain  from  appro- 
priating it.  Men  are  obliged  to  res|iect  each  other's 
rights.  .My  obligation  is  to  give  another  man  his  right ; 
my  duty  is  to  do  what  is  right.  Hence  duty  is  a  wider 
term  than  obliiration ;  just  as  right,  the  adjective,  is 
wider  than  right,  the  sulistaiitive.  Duty  has  no  cor- 
relative, as  obligation  has  the  correlative  rig/u.  What 
it  is  our  duly  to  do  we  must  do,  because  it  is  right, 
not  because  any  one  can  demand  it  of  us."    Hf  hetcell. 

tf^  By  some  writers,  as  Reid,  duty  is  used  as  tho 
correlative  of  right.  —  "  Right  always  iiupliea  a  cor- 
relative duty."     Richardson. 
Syn.  —  See  Privilege. 
RIGHT  (rit),  V.  a.    [».  ihohted;  pp.  righting, 

KUJHTED.] 

1.  To  estiiblish  in  any  thing  that  is  due  or 
claimed ;  to  do  justice  to  ;  to  relieve  from  wrong. 

So  just  is  God  to  right  tlie  innocent.  Sliak. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  restore  to  an  upright  position  ; 
as,  "To  right  a  ship."  Todd. 

To  right  the  lulm,  {JVaut.)  to  put  it  amidships.  Dana. 

rIgHT  (rit),  V.  n.  {Xant.)  To  rise  with  the 
masts  erect,  as  a  ship,  after  having  been  pressed 
down  on  one  side.  Mar.  Diet. 

RiGHT'-AF-FECT'(;D,  rt.     Rightly  disposed. 

Right-affected  son  of  the  Church  of  England.  MiUon. 

R[GHT'-A\-GLED  (rlt'sing-gld),  ff.  {Geom.)  Hav- 
ing a  right  angle  or  right  angles.  Baile-g. 

RlGHT'-pR.\WN,  rt.  Drawn  in  a  just  cause. 
"  My  right-drawn  sword."  Shak. 

tRIGHT'EN  (rit'tn),  r.  a.  To  do  justice  to;  to 
right.  Isaiah  i.  17  {Marginal  reading). 

II  RlGHT'EOl'S  (rl'chus)  frl'diiis,  S.  Wb.  ;  rlt'vns, 
E.  F.K.Sm.  C.  Wi:;  rlclie-Qs,  \V.  P.  J.;  ri'te- 
iis,  Jrt.],  a.  [K.  S.  riht-wis  ;  riht,  right,  and 
wis,  wise,  havmg  wisdom.] 

1.  Upright  in  conduct  from  religious  princi- 
ple ;  pious  ;  holy  ;  just ;  honest ;  virtuous. 

A  little  that  a  righteous  man  hath  is  better  than  the  rielies 
of  many  wicked.  y'ti.  xxxvii.  Hi. 

2.  Agreeing  with  right ;  equitable  ;  right. 

The  judgments  of  the  Lord  arc  true  and  righlroiin  nlto- 
getlicr.  /N.  xix. !). 

a^  "  'T  is  the  go8|icI's  work  to  reduce  man  to  tho 
principles  of  his  first  creation  ;  that  is,  to  bel)oth  good 
and  wive.  Our  ancestors,  it  seems,  were  clear  of  this 
opinion.  Ho  that  was  pious  and  just  was  reckoned  a 
ri'shteoas  man.  Godliness  and  integrity  was  called 
and  counted  rightroiusness.  .\nd  in  their-old  Haxon 
English,  riirhteons  was  right-wise,  and  rishtenvsness 
.was  originally  riirht-irisrness.  'Tis  the  fear  of  God 
that  is  tho  bofiinning  of  wisilom  ;  and  all  that  seek  it 
have  a  good  understanding."     Feltham. 

II  t  RIGHT'5-OCSED  (rl'cli?-ast),  rt.  Justificd.Crtfe. 

Il  RiGHT'EOlS-LY  (rl'chiis-1?),  nd.  In  a  right- 
eous manner  ;  justly  ;  honestly  ;  equitably. 

II  RIGHT'EOl'S-NftSS  (rl'chus-ngs),  n.  The  state 
or  the  quality  of  being  righteous ;  rectitude  of 
conduct  drawn  from  religious  principle ;  jus- 
tice ;  honesty  ;  virtue  ;  goodness  ;  integrity. 

I  say  unto  yon,  that  except  your  rinhlmmnexi  shall  exce«>d 
the  rightroumesf  of  the  »oril)o»  anil  I'harisees,  ye  shall  in  no 
cane  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Halt.  v.  •il. 

RIgHT'PR  (rlt'?r),  n.  One  who  rights  or  sets 
right ;  one  who  relieves  from  wrong.      Shclton. 

RIGHT'FiyL  (rIt'fQI),  a.  1.  Having  the  right; 
having  the  just  claim  ;  being  by  right. 

They  labored  to  supplant  the  righIM  heir.  Sitik. 

2.  Agreeable  to  right  or  justice  ;  just ;  equi- 
table.    "  Rightful  doom."  Milton. 

RfGHTTOL-LY  (rlt'fai-l?).  ad.  According  to  jus- 
tice or  right ;  justly  ;  equitably.  Dryden 


EfGHT'FOL-Nfess,  n.  The  quality  of  being  right 
ful ;  justnoss.  Sidney. 

RiGHT -IlANIi  (rit'hiiDd),  n.  The  hand  on  the 
right  arm  ;  —  uppuited  to  the  left  hand. 

KIGHT'-HA.VU,  a.    Situated  on  the  right  hand; 

ou,  or  in  u  direction  hoiu  the  right  tide  ;  right. 
RiGHT'-HA.N'D-gl),  rt.     1.  Being  in  the  habit  ot 

using  the  right  hand  rather  than  the  left. 
2.  i^Conch.)    Noting  shells  the  convohitions 

of  which  turn  from  right  to  left,  unlike  thoHC  of 

most  turbinated  univalves.  Jodrell. 

RIGHT -11  And- ei)-Nft88,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
right-handed  :  —  dexterity  ;  address.        Bailey. 

RlGHT'-HEART-e;D  f rll'liilr|.?d),  o.  Having  a 
right  heart  or  disposition.  Clarke 

RIGHT'LY  (rit'l?),  ad.  In  a  right  manner ;  prop 
erly  ;  suitably  ;  uprightly  ;  equitably  ;  correctly. 

RiGHT'-MiND-ei),  a.  Having  a  right  or  an  up. 
right  mind  ;  well-disposed.  Hannah  More. 

RlGIIT'-MlND-fD-NKSSfrlt'-),  n.  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  right-minded.  Clarke. 

RIGHT'N'PSS  (rlt'n?»),  n.    1.  The  quality  rf  being 

right  ur  straight ;  straightness.    •^'Ihc  rightness 

of  the  line."  Bucon. 

2.  Conformity  to  rule,  fact,  truth,  or  any  other 

standard  ;  justness  ;  correctness.  South. 

RIgHT'-RUN-NING  (rlt'iun-niug),  a.  Running 
straight.  Clarke. 

tRlGHT'-WI^E  (nt'wlz),rt.  Righteous.  "Sooth, 
and  chaste,  and  right-tcise."  Wicklijfe. 

t  RIgHT'WI^E  (rit'wiz),  r.  a.  To  make  right- 
eous; to  justify.  Cham-er. 

tRfGHT'WI§E-LY  (rIt'wi/.-le),  ad.  In  a  right- 
eous manner ;  righteously.  Chaucer. 

t  RIGHT'Wi§E-NpsS,  «.    Righteousness. 

Bible,  1551. 

RIGHT -WHALE  (rit'hwal),  n.  (Zo'l.)  The  com- 
mon or  Greenland  whale,  from  the  upper  jaw 
of  which  baleen  or  whalebone  is  obtained ; 
Baltpna  mysticctus.  —  See  Whale.     Eng.  Cyc. 

RI(?'|D  (rlj'jd),  rt.  [L.  rigidus;  rigeo,  to  stiffen 
(Gr.  /<yt«»,  to  shiver,  to  cool) ;  It.  if  Sp.  rigido; 
Fr.  rigidc.] 

1.  Stiff';  not  to  bebent ;  unpliant;  inflexible. 

A  IhxIv  that  is  hollow  may  be  demoiislraled  to  be  more 
r>V/'V/nn(f  inflexible  than  ■  solid  one  of  the  same  sutxtanco 
and  weight.  Rag. 

2.  Severe;  strict;  rigorous;  harsh ;  austere,- 
stern  ;  inflexible.  "  Rir/id  tyranny."  Massinger. 

3.  Sharp  ;  cruel.  "  iiii/iW  fight."  [ii.]  Philips. 
Syn.  —  See  Austere,  Sthict. 

Rl-^lD'l-TY,   n.     \h.  rigiditas ;  It.  riijidita;  Fr. 

rigidit^.l 

1.  The  state  of  being  rigid  ;  resistance  to 
change  of  form  ;  inflexibility  ;  stiflhess ;  rigid- 
ness.  Arbiithnot. 

2.  Severity;  harshness;  rigor;  austerity:  — 
want  of  case  or  elegance ;  ungracefiilness. 

Time  gives  an  inflexible  rigiility  to  the  manner*.      Johnson. 

rI(^'|D-LY,  ad.  In  a  rigid  manner;  stiffly.  —  se- 
verely ;  harshly ;  rigorously ;  austerely. 

rI^'ID-.NEss,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
rigid  ;  stiflhess ;  inflexibility  ;  rigidity. 

rIg'LJT,  n.    A  reglet. —  See  Reglet.      Moxon. 

rIg'MA-ROLE,  m.  a  repetition  of  idle  words;  a 
succession  of  long,  foolish  stories  ;  frivolous  or 
foolish  talk.  [Colloquial.]  Goldsmith.  BostrelL 
9y  "  Whether  rigmarole  and  rnjrmanrolr  he  the 
same  word  or  not,  soonis  still  a  matter  of  dtiubt.  The 
origin  of  liotli  remains  unaccounted  for."  /UeJWrrfitMh 
—  Sec  Ragman's-roll. 

rTg'.MA-ROLE,  rt.  Consisting  of  rigmarole;  friv- 
olous; foolish;  nonsensical.  Grose 

t  Rl't^OI.,  M.  [Old  It.  rigoln,  a  small  wheel.  .Vjwr*.! 
A  circle  ;  a  diadem.  "This  golden  rigrl."  Shak. 

rI'GOLL,  n.  (.Vw.t.)  An  old  kind  of  instrument 
consisting  of  several  sticks  placed  by  the  side  of 
each  other,  hut  separated  by  bead.«.  It  was 
playetl  upon  by  being  struck  with  a  ball  fixed 
tipiin  the  end  of  a  stick.  Moore. 

rTg'OR,  n.  [L.  rigor  ;  r:'gtv,  to  stiflcn;  It.  rigore; 
Sp.  rigor  ;  Fr.  rigtietir.] 
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RINGLET 


1.  The  quality  of  being  rigid  or  stifT;  stiff- 
ness;  inflexibility: — hardness;  solidity. 

The  rest  his  look 
Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigor  not  to  move.         Milton. 
The  stones  the  riyor  of  thuir  kind  expel, 
And  supple  into  softness  as  they  liell.  Dryden. 

2.  Inflexibility  in  a  rule,  opinion,  or  judgment ; 
unabated  exactness ;  strictness ;  severity  ;  stern- 
ness ;  harshness  ;  asperity  ;  inclemency. 

The  base,  degenerate  age  requires 
Severity  and  justice  in  its  riyor.  Addison. 

Rigor  makes  it  difficult  for  sliding  virtue  to  recover. 

jS.  Jiic/iardsoH. 

3.  Voluntary  pain ;  self-imposed  restraint ; 
asceticism ;  austerity ;  mortification.  "  He 
resumed  his  rigors."  Fell. 

4.  t  Force ;  violence  ;  fury ;  rage. 

Therewith  upon  his  crest 
With  ngor  so  outrageous  he  sinit.  Siyenner. 

5.  {Med.)  A  sensation  of  cold,  with  involun- 
tary shivering  of  the  whole  body.       Dunglison. 

Syn.  —  See  Austerity. 

rlG'OR-I§M,  n.    Rigid,  rigorous  or  exact  princi- 
ple or  practice  ;  austerity ;  severity.      Qu.  Rev. 

RIg'OR-IST,  n.     1.  A  person  of  rigid  principles 

or  practice ;  one  who  is  rigorous.         Coleridge. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  Jansenist.     Mosheim. 

SIg'QR-OUS,  a.     [It.  tjf  Sp.  rigoroso ;   Fr.  rigou- 
reux.] 

1.  Full  of  rigor ;  allowing  no  abatement ; 
stern ;  rigid  ;  severe  ;  austere  ;  hard  ;  harsh ; 
strict ;  stringent ;  inflexible. 

Are  these  terms  hard  and  riyo/ ous  beyond  our  capacities 
to  perform  ?  Jioi/erg. 

2.  Scrupulously  nice  ;  precise  ;  exact ;  accu- 
rate.    "  A  rigorous  definition."  Johnson. 

.  3.  Inclement ;  as,  "  A  rigorous  climate." 
Syn. —  See  Austere,  Hard,  Harsh,  Strict. 

rIg'OR-OUS-LY,  rtrf.     In  a  rigorous  manner;  se- 
verely ;  sternly  :  —  scrupulously ;  exactly. 

RlG'OR-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  rigor- 
ous ;  severity  ;  sternness ;  rigor.  Scott. 

RILE,  V.  a.     [i.  kiled  ;  pp.  RILING,  riled.] 

1.  To  render  turbid  by  stirring  up  the  sedi- 
ment; to  roil.  —  See  Roil. 

2.  To  vex  ;  to  make  angry  ;  <  -^  ruffle. 

«^  It  is  spelled  rile  by  Moor,  Brockett,  Forby,  and 
Holloway.  —  It  is  provincial  in  England,  and  coUo- 
qiiinl  in  America. 

RI-LIE'VO,  n.     [It.]     (Arch.)  Relief.      Fairholt- 

RILL,  n.     [L.  rivulus.  Skinner.]    A  small  brook ; 
a  little  stream  ;  a  streamlet. 

From  a  thousand  petty  rills 

That  tumble  down  the  snowy  hills.  Milton. 

RILL,  V.  n.    [i.  rilled;  pp.  rilling,  rilled.] 
To  run  in  small  streams.  Prior. 

RlL'LgT,  n.    A  small  stream  or  rill.  Carew. 

rIm,  n.     [A.  S.  rima.  —  W.  rhim,  an  edge.] 

1.  A  border  ;  a  margin  ;  an  edge  ;  a  brim. 

It  keeps  of  the  same  thickness  near  its  centre,  while  its 
figure  is  capable  of  variation  towards  the  rim.  Grew. 

2.  t  That  which  surrounds  something.  "  The 
rim  wherein  the  brain  is  wrapped."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Struck  through  tlie  belly's  rim.  the  warrior  lies 
Supine,  and  shades  eternal  veil  his  eyes.  Pofje. 

See  Border. 


Syn.- 
RIM,  V.  a. 


[W.  rhimio.]     To  put  a  rim  upon. 

Wright. 

RIME,  n.      [A.  S.  hrim;  But.  rijm;  Dan.  rii?n; 
Sw.  rim.]     Hoar-frost ;  congealed  dew.  Bacon. 

RiME,n.  [L.Wwia.]  1. 1 A  hole ;  a  chink.  7?/o?t'we. 
2.  A  step  of  a  ladder.    [Local,  Eng.]     Grose. 

RIME,  V.  n.    To  freeze  with  hoar-frost.    Johnson. 

RIME,  n.     Rhyme.  — See  Rhyme.  Chaucer. 

Rl'M^R,  n.    A  carpenter's  tool  for  shaping  rimes, 
or  the  rounds  of  a  ladder.  Sinimoiids. 

RIMMED  (riind),  a.     Having,  or  furnished  with, 
a  rim  or  border.  Pennant. 

RJ-MOSE'  (129),  a.     [L.  rimosus  ;  rima,  a  chink  ; 
It.  rimoso.] 

1.  Full  of  clefts  or  chinks.  Bailey. 

2.  (ZoOl.)  Applied  to  the  surface  of  an  ani- 
mal, or  of  any  part,  when  it  resembles  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  having  numerous  minute,  nar- 
row, and  nearly  parallel  excavations  which  run 
into  each  other.  Brande. 


RJ-MOS'l-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  rimose.  Scott. 

Ri'MOUS,  a.    Full  of  clefts  ;  rimose.  Smart. 

rIM'PLE,  n.  [A.  S.  hnjmpelle. — Dut.  rimpel; 
r(/<e«.,  to  rend.  BiUcrdyk.  —  See  Rumple.]  A 
wrinkle  ;  a  fold  ;  an  undulation  ;  a  ripple.  I 

RIM'PLE,  V.  a.  [i.  uimpled  ;  pp.  rimpling, 
RIMPLED.]     To  pucker  ;  to  wrinkle  ;  to  ripple. 

The  skin  was  tense,  also  rirnpled  and  blistered.     Wiseiiuin. 
RIM'PLING,  n.     Undulating  motion  ;  a  ripple. 

As  gilds  the  nuion  the  rimpliiig  of  the  brook.        Ci-abbe. 

RI'MY,  a.    Frosty  ;  full  of  frozen  mist.     Harvey. 

rIND,  n.     [A.  S.  rind,  hrind  ;  Dut.  iSf  Ger.  rinde. 

—  Gr.  flii'o  ,  skin,  hide.  —  W.croeii,  cricyn,  skin. 

—  "  Rmd  is  related  to  the  Ger.  rand,  the  extrem- 
ity, border,  or  outside  of  a  thing,  the  edge,  brim, 
brink,  margin.  Biklerdyk  derives  this  word  from 
the  Dut.  verb  ryten  ;  Ger.  reisscn,  to  rend,  break, 
cleave,  break  asunder,  crack,  burst,  —  it  being 
the  quality  of  all  bark  to  rend  or  break  asun- 
der."    Bosworth.] 

1.  The  outward  coat  or  covering  of  trees, 
fruits,  animals,  &c. ;  bark  ;  peel ;  husk  ;  skin ; 
as,  "  The  ri7ul  of  pork." 

With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind.  Milton. 

On  the  smooth  rind  tlie  passenger  shall  see 
Thy  name  engraved,  and  wirsliij)  Helen's  tree.     Dryden. 

2.  (Dot.)  A  compound  strvicture,  intermediate 
between  epidermis  and  bark,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral or  many  layers  of  cells,  and  even  of  distinct 
forms  of  tissue,  but  not  presenting  the  charac- 
teristic kinds  and  mode  of  arrangement  which 
occur  in  true  bark.  Micrographic  Diet. 

Syn. —  fcee  Skin. 
RIND,  V.  a.    To  take  the  rind  from;  to  decorti- 
cate ;  to  bark ;  to  husk.  Bailey. 

RIN'DLE,  n.  [Dan.  rinde,  to  flow  ;  Sw.  rinna.] 
A  smalf  stream ;  a   gutter.  Ash.     Wright. 

RIJV-FOR-zJjV'DO,  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  To  be  struck 
with  force,  as  a  note  ;  forzando.  Moo)'e. 

RING,  n.  [A.  S.  hring,  ring  ;  Dut.  ring,  hring ; 
Yrs.hring  ;  Ger.,  Dan.,  lS-  Sw.  ring  ;  Icel.  hringr.] 

1.  A  round  or  circular  line  or  course. 

Blake  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Ca!sar.  Shak. 

Phice  me,  O,  place  me  in  the  dusty  ring 
Where  youthful  charioteers  contend  for  glory.       Smith. 

2.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  circle, — par- 
ticularly a  circle  of  gold  worn  as  an  ornament 
on  the  finger. 

The  rings  of  iron  that  on  the  doors  were  hung.    Dryden. 

I  have  seen  old  Roman  rings  so  very  thick  about,  and  witli 

such  large  stones  in  them,  that 'tis  no  wonder  a  fop  sliould 

find  them  a  little  cumbersome  in  tlie  sunmicr.  Addison. 

3.  The  betting  arena  on  a  race-course  or  at  a 
market  for  horses.  Simmonds. 

4.  (Geom.)  A  figure  returning  into  itself,  the 
axis  being  bent  into  a  circular  form.        ITiitton. 

flEg=  It  may  l)e  plane,  in  which  case  it  is  the  space 
contained  between  the  circumferences  of  two  concen- 
tric circles;  or  it  may  he  solid,  in  wliicli  case  it  re- 
sembles a  cylinder  or  prism  bent  into  a  circular  form. 

5.  {Astron.  &  Navigation.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  sun's  altitude,  &c.,  usually  of 
brass,  suspended  by  a  little  swivel,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  4o  degrees  from  which  is  a  perforation 
to  allow  the  sun's  rays  to  pass  and  fall  upon  the 
inner,  graduated,  concave  surface,  and  mark  the 
altitude  sought.  Ilutton. 

Rinsrx  of  Saturn,  exterior,  fluid,  revolvin;;  rings  sur- 
rounding the  planet  Saturn  at  different  distances,  the 
number  of  which  is  at  least  two,  and,  as  some  sup- 
pose, variable.   B.  Peirce.  —  Fairy  ring.     See  FAIRY. 

RING,  n.  [See  Ring,  v.  a.]  1.  A  sotmd  as  of 
bells,  or  other  sonorous  body.  "  Ring  of  ac- 
clamations." Bacon.   "  Cymbals'  ring."  Milton. 

stop  the  holes  of  a  hawk's  bell,  it  will  make  no  ring.hnt  a 
flat  noise  or  rattle.  Bacon. 

2.  A  number  of  bells  harmonically  tuned  ;  a 

chime.  Prior. 

RING,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  hrinqan,  ringan;  Dut.  if  Ger. 

ringen;  T) An.  ring e;  Icel.  hringia;  Sw.  ringa.] 

[i.  RVNG  or  RANG  ;  pp.  RINGING,  RUNG.] 

1.  To  strike,  as  a  bell  or  any  other  sonorous 
body,  so  as  to  make  it  sound.  "Ring  the 
alarum  bell."  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  ring  or  resound. 

This  grave  advice  some  sober  student  bears, 

And  loudly  rings  it  in  his  fellow's  cars.  Dri/den. 

3.  To  celebrate  by  ringing ;  as,  "  To  ring  in 
the  ne^v  year." 

To  ring  changes  upon,  to  produce   alternations  or 


variegated  peals  from.  "  Easy  it  might  be  to  ring 
other  chanirc.i  upon  tlie  same  bells."  J\'orris.  —  To  lue 
variously  or  in  various  senses  ;  as,  "  To  ring  changes 
upon  a  word." 

rING,  v.  n.     1.  To  sound,  as  a  bell  or  any  other 
sonorous  body,  particularly  a  metallic  one. 

Jiing  out.  ye  crystal  spheres.  Milton, 

2.  To  make  a  sound  or  music  with  bells. 

Four  bells  admit  twenty-four  changes  in  ringing.   Holder. 

3.  To  sound  ;  to  resound. 

Hercules,  missing  his  page,  called  him  by  his  name  aloud, 
that  all  the  shore  rang  of  it.  ISacon. 

4.  To  have  the  sensation  of  a  low,  continued 
sound  ;  to  tinkle. 

My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  r^mg.  Pliilllps. 

5.  To  be  filled  with  a  report,  noise,  or  talk. 


Liberty's  defence,  my  nol)le  task. 

Of  which  all  Europe  rinffs  from  side  to  side. 


Milton, 


RING,  V.  a.      [i.  RINGED  ;  pp.  ringing,  RINGED.] 

1.  To  encircle  ;  to  surround ;  to  encompass. 
"  Ringed  about  with  bold  adversity."         Shak. 

2.  To  fit  with  rings,  as  the  fingers,  or  as  a 
swine's  snout.    "  Fingers  richly  ringed." 

Piers  Plonhman. 

3.  (Ilorf.)  To  prune,  by  removing  rings  of 
bark  from  the  branches  or  roots  of  fruit-trees. 
—  See  Ringing.  M'Intosh. 

RING,  V.  n.     To  form  a  circle.  Spenser. 

RING'-BLACK-BIRD,  n.  (Omith.)  The  ring- 
ouzel  ;  Turdus  torquatus,  YarreU. 

RING'-BOLT,  n.  An  eye-bolt  with  a  ring  through 
the  eye.  Dana. 

RING'-BONE,  n.  A  hard,  callous  substance  grow- 
ing in  the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  pastern  of 
a  horse,  just  above  the  coronet.  Farrier's  Diet. 

RING'— CHUCK,  n.  A  chuck,  or  appendage  to  a 
lathe,  with  a  brass  ring  over  the  end.     Francis. 

RING'— DI-AL,  n.  A  pocket  sun-dial,  in  the  form 
of  a  ring.  Ash. 

rING'-DOVE  (rJfng'dSv),  n.  (Ornith.)  A  species 
of  pigeon,  so  called  from  the  white  feathers 
which  form  a  portion  of  a  ring  round  its  neck  ; 
the  cushat ;  the  queest ;  the  ring-pigeon  ;  the 
wood-pigeon  ;  Columba  pahimbus.  YarreU. 

RtNGED,  a.  1.  Encircled  or  marked  with  rings, 
or  as  with  rings.  Baird. 

2.  {Dot.)  Surrounded  with  elevated  or  de- 
pressed bands,  as  the  roots  of  some  plants. 

Lindley. 
Ringed  make,  (^ZoSl.)  the  common  name  of  harm- 
less snakes  of  the  genus  JVatriz.  Baird. 

RlN'^ENT,  a.  [L.ringor,  ringens,  to  open  the 
mouth  wide.]  (J5oi!.)  Gaping  open,  as  the  co- 
rolla of  the  dead-nettle.  Gratj- 

RiNG'f.R,  n.     1.  One  who  rings.  Johnson. 

2.  (Mining.)  A  crow-bar.  Simmonds. 

RING'-FENCE,  n.  The  outer  palings  or  wall  en- 
closing a  park  or  estate.  Simmonds. 

RING'-FTN-GPR  (ring'fing-|er),  n.  The  fourth 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  or  that  next  to  the  little 

.  finger ;  —  so  called  from  receiving  the  ring  in 
the  marriage  ceremony.  Nares. 

RING'-FORMED,  a.     Shaped  like  a  ring.  Clcirke. 

RING'HEAD,  n.  An  instrument  for  stretching 
woollen  cloth.  Crabb. 

RING'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  sounding  or  causing 
to  sound,  as  bells  or  other  sonorous  bodies. 

2.  {ITort.)  A  species  of  pruning  practised 
often  on  the  branches  of  fruit-trees,  and  occa- 
sionally on  the  larger  roots  also.  M'Intosh. 
f^g'  "  The  operation  consists  in  removing  one  ol 
more  rings  of  the  bark,  by  whicli  the  return  of  tlio  Kap 
is  obstructed,  and  it  is  thus  obliged  to  accuumlato 
above  the  part  operated  upon,  instead  of  taking  Us 
otherwise  natural  course  downwards."    M'Intosh. 

Rinrring  of  the  ears,  (Med.)  an  imaginary  sound, 
like  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  the  noise  of  wind,  water, 
&c.,  heard  in  health  or  in  sickness.  Dunglisun, 

RING'LEAD,  v.  a.    To  conduct.     [R.]  Todd. 

RING'LEAD-5R,  n.  1.  t  One  who  leads  the  ring 
'♦  The  ringleader  ...  in  a  dance."  Burrota. 

2.  The  head  or  leader  of  a  riotous  body. 

The  nobility  escaped:  the  poor  people,  who  had  been  de- 
luded  by  these  ringleaders,  were  executed.  Addison 

RiNG'LpT,  71.     1.  A  small  ring  ;  a  small  circle. 

Silver  the  lintels  deep  projecting  o'er. 

And  gold  the  ringlets  that  command  the  door.        J'ope. 
Wlien  fairies  in  their  ringlets  there 
Do  dance  their  nightly  rounds.  Drayton. 
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2.  A  curl ;  —  applied  particularly  to  the  hair, 

"  Two  sable  ringleta."  Pope. 

BTNU'-MAIL,  n.      (Artnor.)    Mail   composed   of 

small  rinns  of  steel  sewed  edgewise  upon  a  strong 

garment  of  leather  or  quilted  cloth.       Fairholt. 

fg-  "  Ring-mail  dilferti  fruni  chnin-mail  in  the  rings 
of  tlie  laller  being  inturlacud  with  oarli  otlior,  and 
strongly  faiitenod  witli  riveu."    Fairholt. 

fRiNO'MAN,  n.    The  ring-finger.  Ascham. 

BlNG'-6u-/.pL,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  thrush 
inhabiting  Great  Britain;  ring-blackbird;  Tur- 
dus  torqiuUua.  Yarrell. 

RiNG'-SAlh,  n.  {NatU.)  A  small  and  lijjfht  sail 
set  on  a  mast  on  the  tatfrail  :  —  a  studding-sail 
set  upon  the  gaff  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  lirande. 

SlNG'-SHAPED  (-sliapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a  ring  ; 
ring-formed.  Clarke. 

RIng'-STREAK  ED  (-8tr6kt),rt.  Circularly  streaked. 

Ue-goata  that  were  ring-Mreuked  and  spotted.      Oen.  xxx.  35. 

rING'TAIL,  n.    1.   {Oriiith.)  The  female  of  the 

hen-harrier  (CJrcJM  cyaiieus);  —  so  called  from 

its  whitish  tail.  Yarrell. 

2.  (Xant.)  A  small  sail,  shaped  like  a  jib,  set 

abaft  the  spanker  in  light  winds.  D.itm. 

BIVG'-T.AILED  (-tald),  a.  (Omith.)  Applied  to 
a  young  gtdden  eagle  having  a  tail  quite  white 
from  the  base  to  three  fourths  of  its  length,  and 
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afterwards  brown  to  the  end. 


Euff.  C'l/c. 


RLVG'VVORM  (rlng'wurni),  n.  (Mfd.)  A  cutaneous 
eruption  consisting  of  vesicles  with  a  reddish 
base,  uniting  in  rings  whose  area  is  slightly  dis- 
colored ;  a  circular  herpes  or  tetter.  Dun</lison. 

rInse,  r.  a.  [Ft.  rincer,  from  Ger.  reinigen,  to 
purify ;  rein,  clean.  Landais.  —  Dan.  reuse,  to 
scour,  to  cleanse ;  Sw.  rena,  rensa.'\    \i.  rinsed  ; 

pp.  UINSING,  KIXSED.] 

L  To  wash  ;  to  cleanse  by  washing.       Shak. 
2.    To   clear  of  the   soap   used   in   washing 
clothes,  by  repeatedly  dipping  in  clear  water. 

They  cannot  boll,  nor  wash,  nor  rinse,  they  say.         King. 

RINS'^R,  M.    One  who  rinses,  or  washes. 

RINS'JNG,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  rinses. 

RIO-LITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  malleable  mineral,  con- 
sisting of  selenium  and  silver,  occurring  in 
small  hexagonal  tables  of  a  lead-gray  color  ; 
selenide  of  silver.  Dana. 

Rl'pT,  n.  [It.  riotta ;  Fr.  riote.  —  "  By  some  de- 
rived from  the  L.  rixa.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
same  word  as  rout,  diHereutly  written,  and  with 
some  difference  also  in  the  application."  Rich- 
ardson.'] 

1.  A  disorderly,  tumulttious  excess  of  mirth, 
licentiousness,  or  dissipation  ;  riotousness ;  a 
tumult ;  an  uproar ;  a  row  ;  an  aflray  ;  carousal. 

All  now  wns  turned  to  jollity  and  game, 

To  luxury  and  not,  feast  and  dance.  3liUon. 

2.  (Late.)  The  forcible  or  violent  doing  of  an 
act  against  the  peace,  by  three  or  more  persons 
assembled  together  for  that  purpose.       BurrilL 

To  run  riot,  to  move  or  act  witliout  control  or  re- 
straint. 

Kl'QT,  r.  n.  [It.  riottare,  to  quarrel.]  [i.  RIOTED ; 

pp.  KIOTIXO,  RIOTED.] 

1.  To  pass  the  time  in,  or  to  be  occupied  with, 
luxurious  enjoyments  ;  to  banquet  with  noisy 
mirth  ;  to  revel ;  to  carouse  ;  to  luxuriate. 

And  shall  receive  the  reward  of  iinriehteousness,  as  they 
that  count  it  pleasure  to  riot  in  the  daytime.  2  I'et.  ii.  13. 

2.  To  be  tumultuous  or  highly  excited. 

No  pulse  that  riot:',  and  no  blcKxl  that  glows.  Pope. 

_  3.  To  raise  an  uproar  or  sedition  ;  to  be  sedi- 
tious ;  to  be  mutinous.  Johnson. 

RI'QT-pR, n.  One  who  riots;  one  who  is  engaged 
ill  a  riot  or  sedition.  Blackstone. 

Rf'QT-lNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  riots  ;  revel- 
ling; revelry.  Rom.  xiii.  13. 

f  Rl'QT-ISE,  n.   Dissoluteness  ;  luxury.    Spenser. 
Ri'9T-Ofrs,  a.     [It.  riottoso.l 

l._  Practising,  or  pertaining  to,  riot  or  loose 

festivity  ;  luxurious  ;  revelling.    "  Riotous  feed- 

CTs."    Shak.     "  Riotous  living."      Luke  xv.  13. 

2.  Seditious  ;  tumultuous.  Blackstone. 

Riotous  assembly,  {Eng.  Crim.  Imit.)  the  unlawful 

•■aerobling  of  twelve  [lersons  or  more  to  the  disturb- 


ance of  the  peace,  and  not  lilspeming  upon  prorlnma- 
tion.  Burrill. 

RI'QT-Ofrs-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  riotous  manner;  with 

louse  or  licentious  luxury.  Ecclut.  xiv.  4. 

2.      Seditiously ;     mutinously ;     turbulently. 

"Any  person  riotously  assembled."  Blackstone. 

RI'9T-0VS-N6S8,  m.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  riotous.  Raleigh. 

RI'QT-RY,  n.    Riotous  conduct ;  riot.  H.  Taylor. 

rIp,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  ripnn;  Dan.  rive,  to  rend,  to 
rive  ;   Sw.  rifva,  to  tear ;   Icel.  hriffa,  to  seize.] 

[t.  RIl'I'Kl)  ;  pp.  HIl'l'I.NO,  RIPPKU.] 

1.  To  separate  the  parts  of  by  cutting  or 
tearing  ;  to  cut  or  tear  open  or  apart. 

The  l)e««l  pn-vents  the  blow. 
And  upward  ri';^  the  groin  of  his  audacious  (be.     Dryden. 

2.  To  take  out  or  away  by  cutting  or  tearing. 

Ksculapius,  because  ri/iijril  from  his  mother's  womb,  was 

feigned  to  be  the  sun  of  A|>ollo.  J/nincitrd. 

lie  'II  rii>  the  fatal  secret  from  her  heart.         Oranrille. 

3.  To  bring  to  view,  as  by  tearing  off  some- 
thing that  conceals ;  to  lay  bare ;  to  disclose  ; 
—  usually  followed  by  up. 

They  rliiperl  up  all  that  had  been  done  from  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion.  Clarendon. 

To  rip  out,  to  utter  hastily,  as  an  oath.  —  See  Rap. 
Syn.  —  S?ee  Break. 

rIp,  n.  1.  A  tearing  ;  laceration;  a  place  ripped. 
"A  rip  in  his  flesh-colored  doublet."    Addison. 

2.  A  basket  to  carry  fish  in.  [Local.]    C'otccU. 

3.  Any  base  or  worthless  tning  or  person  ; 
refuse.     "  A  rip  of  a  horse."     [Vulgar.]     Todd. 

rIp,  v.  n.  1.  To  be  separated,  as  the  parts  of  a 
garment,  by  the  breaking  of  the  stitches. 

2.  To  swear  profanely.     [Vulgar.]         Forby. 

R|-PA'RJ-AN,  a.  [L.  riparius;  ripa,  a  bank.] 
Relating  to  the  banks  of  rivers.       •       Bouvier. 

RIPE,  a.  [A.  S.  ripe;  Dut.  ryp;  Ger.  reif. — 
•'This  word  is  related  to  A.  S.  ryjHin  [to  reap], 
and  the  Eng.  rip,  to  separate,  to  tear,  — for  the 
fruits  at  their  time  of  maturity  split,  and  are 
torn  or  plucked  from  the  place  where  they  were 
brought  to  perfection."  Bosirorth.l 

1.  Brought  to  maturity  or  perfection  ;  mature. 
"  Ripe  corn."    Wicklijfe.     "  Ripe  Uxiit."  Milton. 

2.  Fully  prepared  or  qualified  ;  fit. 

Things  were  just  riyie  for  a  war.  Athlifon. 

At  thirteen  years  old  he  was  n;>e  for  the  university.    Fell. 

3.  Finished  ;  consummate  ;  perfect. 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  »•(/«■  and  good  one.  Shak. 

4.  Resembling  the  ripeness  of  fruit ;  ruddy. 
"  Smiles  that  played  on  her  ripe  lip."         Shak. 

f  RIPE,  r.  n.    To  grow  ripe  ;  to  ripen  ;  to  mature. 

And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  r/;*-  and  rij>e. 

And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot.  Shak. 

+  RIPE,  r.  a.   To  make  ripe  ;  to  ripen  ;  to  mature. 

He  is  retired  to  rij>e  his  growing  fortunes.  Shak. 

f  RIPE,  ?».  [L.  ripa.]  A  bank,  as  of  a  river.  "  The 
right  rij)e  (or  bank)  of  the  river."       Ilolinshed. 

rIpE'LY,  ad.     With  ripeness  ;  maturely.     Shak. 

RI'PEN  (rl'im),  r.  n.  [i.  Rii'ENEl);  pp.  RIPEXIXO, 
RIPENED.]     To  grow  ripe  ;  to  be  matured. 

The  pricking  of  a  fruit  before  it  riixneth.  Baron. 

RI'PEN,  V.  a.  To  make  ripe  ;  to  bring  to  maturi- 
ty ;  to  mature. 

When  to  ripened  manhood  he  shall  grow.         Diinlrn. 

RIPE'NpSS,  n.  1.  State  of  being  ripe  ;  full  or  per- 
fect growth  ;  maturity  ;  matureiiess.    Wiseman. 

2.  Perfection  ;  completion. 

TIds  royal  infant  promises 
Vpon  this  land  n  thoiittnnd'  thoiiHiind  blessings, 
AN  hich  time  shall  bring  to  rijienrm.  Shai. 

3.  Fitness ;  qualification  ;  preparation. 

Men  must  endure 

Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither: 

A'i/>rHr»c.»is  all.  Shak. 

Sjm. —  Ripeness  and  maturity  both  denote  fiilnexa 

of  crowlh  in  fruit ;  but  riprne.t:i  jo  roninionly  used  in 

a  litor.'il,  and  maturity  in  a  moral  or  tienrnlive,  sense. 

Ripriie.^s  of  corn  or  fruit ;   maturity  of  Judgment,  of  a 

project,  or  of  a  note.  A  ripe  orange  ;  a  mature  KCheinc. 

Ri-PHE'A.\,  a.  [1^.  Rhiphtpus.]  (Oeog.)  Noting 
a  range  of  mountains  in  the  north  of  Asia  ;  — 
also  written  Rhijiean,  and  Rijtean.        Andretes. 

R!-P1d'Q-LITE,  n.  rOr.  ^iTf/f,  lumirf,  a  fan,  and 
liOof,  a  stone.]  {jSlin.)  .\  translucent,  green 
mineral,  crystallized  in  double  pyramids,  con- 
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■isting  of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  prvcoxid* 
of  iron,  and  water.  Dana. 

RlP-f-F'JfO,  a.  fit.l  (Mum.)  Noting  instra- 
ments  which  swell  the  harmony  of  an  orchea* 
tra,  but  which  are  not  obligato ;  supemuniprarv ; 
plenary.  Lheigfu. 

t  RIp'1-?R.  n.  [From  L.  ripa,  a  bank.  Skinner. 
—  From  rip,  a  baiiket  for  fish.  Spelman.]  One 
who  carried  fish  from  the  sea-shore  to  sell  in 
the  interior.  CovelL 

RlP'PgR,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  rips. 
2.  t  A  carrier  of  fish  for  sale.         Beau,  ij  FL 

RIp'PI.NO,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  rips. 

2.  t  Discovery  ;  disclosure.  Spenter. 

RIP'PLE  (rip'pl),  r.  n.  [A.  S.  hrympelle,  a  rimple, 
or  rumple.  Rirhardson.  —  A  dfiiuinutive  of  ruf- 
fle ;  —  the  surface  of  water  slightly  ruffled.    Tal- 


bot.]    [i.  rippled;  pp.  rippi.i.vo,  rippled.] 
fret  on  the  surface,  as  water  running  swiftly ; 


To 


to  have  a  gentle,  undulating  motion  ;  to  purl. 

Along  the  vale  of  tk-man.  which  runs  rapidly  on  near  the 
way,  ripplina  over  the  stones.  Orap. 

RTp'PLE,  V.  a.  To  fret  or  agitate  the  surface  of, 
as  water  ;  to  cause  to  ripple.  Wright. 

RIp'PI.E  (rip'pl),  n.     1.  The  agitation  of  the  sur- 
face of  water,  as  when  running  swiftly.        Todd. 
2.  A  little  wave ;  a  rimple.  Eng.  Cyc. 

rIP'PLE,  r.  a.  [Sw.  repa,  to  scratch ;  repa  lin, 
to  ripple  flax  ;  Ger.  rijf'eln.]  To  separate  the 
seeds  from  the  stalks  of,  as  flax.  Maxwell. 

RiP'PLE,  n.  [GcT.riffel,rijre;  Scot,  ripple,  riple.] 
A  large  comb  for  separating  the  seeds  from  the 
stalks  of  flax,  hemp,  &c.  MaxxctlL 

rIp'PLE-GRAss,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  plan- 
tiiin  ;  ribgrass  ;  Plantago  latu-eolata.  Gray. 

rIp'PLE-MARK,  n.  1.  A  small  undulation  or 
furrow  made  by  rippling  water,  as  in  sand  on 
the  shore.  Brande. 

2.  {Geol.)  A  mark  on  some  rocks,  as  sand* 
stones,  resembling  that  made  by  ripples  of  water 
on  sand.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Rlf 'PLE-M.ARKED,  a.    Having  ripple-marks. 

rIp'PL{;T,  n.     A  small  ripple.  Qu.  Rev- 

rTp'PL|XG,  n.     1.  The  flow,  the  breaking,  or  the 

noise,  of  ripples.  Pennant. 

2.  Act  of  one  who  ripples  flax,  &c.    MarwelL 

rTp'PLING-LV,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  ripples. 

RIp'rAP,  n.  {Engineering.)  A  loose  foundation 
of  stones.  Simmonds. 

tRiP'TOVV-pL,  «.  A  gratuity  given  to  tenants 
after  they  had  reaped  their  lord's  com.    Bailey. 

RI^pE  (rlz),  r.  n.  [^M.  Goth,  urrcisan,  reisan;  A.  S. 
arisnn  ;  Dut.  rtjzen  ;  Dan.  reise.  —  See  Arise, 
and  Raise.]     [i.  rose  ;  pp.  rising,  risen.] 

1.  To  be  raised  ;  to  go,  or  move  up  or  up- 
wards ;  to  ascend  ;  to  mount ;  to  arise. 

I . . .  saw  a  beast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea.         Jler.  xiii.  I. 
Ten  thousand  banners  ri.ie  into  the  air 
With  Orient  colors  waving.  Milton. 

2.  To  appear  or  come  into  view  from  below 
the  horizon,  as  the  sun  or  a  star. 

He  maketh  his  sun  to  Hue  on  the  evil  and  on  the  cond,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  ui^just.  Jsu/f.  t.  41. 

3.  To  get  up  from  a  recumbent,  or  from  a  sit- 
ting, to  an  erect,  posture. 

The  archbishop  received  him  sitting;  "  Kor."  said  he.  "  I 
am  loo  old  to  rise.  Orrtrg. 

4.  To  get  up  from  bed  or  from  rest. 

Tarry  all  night,  and  wash  your  fret;  and  ye  shall  rise  up 

early,  and  go  on  your  ways.  lie».  xix.  a. 

Uo  to  bed  when  she  lists  rite  when  she  list.  Shak. 

6.  To  be  raised  or  revived  from  death. 

The  Lord  is  rtsni  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon. 

Lute  xxiT.  M. 

!Vi  man.  as  is  most  just. 
Shall  satisfy  for  man,  be  jiidcol.  and  die. 
And.  dying,  i  i*-.  and.  >  i'i«i</.  with  him  raise 
Ilis  brethren.  mns<iiiie<l  with  h(so«n  dear  HI*. 
So  heavenly  love  shall  outdo  hellish  hate.  Mtltou. 

6.  To  spring  up,  as  from  the  soil ;  to  grow. 

They  imajrinc 
From  one  forbidtlen  ln*e  a  multitude 
New  ru>-N,  to  work  llirm  farther  woe.  MOlou. 

7.  To  gnin  elev.-ition  in  rank,  station,  or  for- 
tune ;  to  be  advanced  ;  as,  ".\  rising  man." 

Some  rite  by  sin,  and  some  by  >irtuc  fall.  Shak> 

^To  ri«e  in  the  world 
No  wise  man  that  's'houest  shouki  expect.  Ottenp. 

8.  To  quit  or  give  up  a  siege. 
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lie.  rimng  with  small  honor  from  Gunzi,  and  fearing  the 
power  of  the  Christians,  was  gone.  Kiiolles. 

9.  To  come  into  being,  existence,  or  notice. 
"  Many  false  prophets  shall  rise."  Matt.  xxiv.  11. 

Among  them  that  are  born  of  women  there  hath  not  nwn 
a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist.  Matt.  xi.  11. 

10.  To  have  origin  or  source  ;  to  spring ;  as, 
"The  River  Amazon  rises  among  the  Andes." 

11.  To  be  excited  or  produced ;  to  arise. 

A  thought  rose  in  me  which  often  perplexes  men  of  con- 
templative natures.  Hijectator. 
A  nobler  gratitude 
Rose  in  her  soul:  for  from  that  hour  she  loved  me.  Otway. 

12.  To  become  greater;  to  increase. 

It  is  not  their  nominal  price  only,  but  their  real  price, 
which  ris^s  in  the  progress  of  improvement.  A.  Smith. 

13.  To  claim  or  ask  more. 

The  great  duke  ri>s  on  them  in  his  demands.       Aildiion. 

14.  To  break  into  military  commotions ;  to 
take  arms  as  for  insurrection  or  for  war. 

Nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against 
kingdom.  Matt.  xxiv.  7. 

15.  To  make  a  hostile  attack. 

If  any  man  hate  his  neighbor,  and  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and 
rise  up  against  him.  Deut.  xix.  11. 

16.  To  be  roused  or  excited  to  action. 

Who  will  rise  up  for  me  against  the  evildoers?  i's.  xciv.  10. 

17.  To  close  a  sitting  or  session,  as  a  com- 
mittee or  a  legislative  body. 

18.  To  expand  by  fermentation  so  as  to  be- 
come light  or  spongy,  as  dough. 

Syn.  —  See  Arise. 

KISE  [rl3,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Jn.  Sm. ;  rlz,  P.  E.  K.],  n. 

1.  The  act  of  rising  or  mounting ;  ascent ; 
elevation.     "  A  sudden  me  of  water."     Bacon. 

2.  Appearance  from  below  the  horizon,  as  of 
the  sun  or  a  star.  Waller. 

3.  Elevation  or  advancement  in  rank,  fortune, 
station,  fame,  &c.  Bacon. 

4.  An  elevated  place  ;  an  elevation.     Creech. 

Such  a  rise  as  doth  at  once  invite 

A  pleasure  and  a  reverence  from  the  sight.     Denhani. 

5.  Source  ;  origin  ;  spring ;  beginning. 

All  wickedness  taketh  its  rise  from  the  heart.  NeUon. 

6.  Increase  ;  advance  ;  augmentation. 

The  iTSf  of  their  nominal  price  is  the  effect ...  of  the  rise 
in  their  real  price.  A.  Smith. 

7.  Increase  in  price  or  value.  "The  gradual 
rise  of  lands."  Swift. 

8.  f  I'D  lit.  rijs.']  A  branch  ;  a  twig.    Chaucer. 
itfg=-  "  This   word   very   properly   takes    the   pure 

sound  of  s  to  distinguish  it  from  the  verb,  but  does 
not  adhere  to  this  distinction  so  inviolably  as  the 
nouns  use,  ercitsf,  &c.  ;  for  we  sometimes  hear  'the 
rj.«e  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,'  '  the  rise  and 
fall  of  provisions,'  &c.,  with  tlie  s  like  z.  The  pure 
»,  liowever,  is  more  agreeable  to  analogy,  and  ought 
to  be  scrupulously  preserved  in  these  phrases  by  all 
correct  speakers."  Walker. 
Syn.  —  See  Origin. 
rTjj'EN  (riz'zn),  p.  from  rise.    See  Rise. 

RI^'pR  (rlz'er),  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 

rises.  Chapman. 

2    {Arch.)  An  upright  piece  of  wood  or  stone 

■which  supports  a  stair.  Simmonds. 

tRiSH,  71.  A  kind  of  plant ;  a  rush.  P.  Plouhman. 

I  R[§-I-BTl'1-TV  (ri7.-e  bil'e-te),  n.     [It.  risibilith; 

Sp.  risibilidrttt ;    Fr.  risibility.']     The  quality  or 
the  state  of  being  risible  ;  risibleness.    Dryden. 

il  RIS'I-BLE  [riz'e-bl,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. 
Wr. ;  rls'jbl,  .S. ;  ri'sjbl,  E. ;  rl'se-bl,  Wb.'j,  a. 
[L.  risibilis  ;  rideo,  risus,  to  laugh  ;  It.  risibile  ; 
Sp.  <5c  Fr.  risible.] 

1.  Having  the  faculty  or  power  of  laughing, 
as  man.  Gov.  of  the  Tongne. 

2.  Exciting  laughter  ;  laughable  ;  ridiculous. 
A  few  wild  blunders  and  risible  absurdities.        Johnson. 

II  Rl§'l-BLE-i\ESS,  n.     Risibility.  Dr.  Allen. 
\\  Rl§'t-BLY,  ad.    In  a  risible  manner.         Clarke. 

RI^'ING,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  rises  ;  ascent. 

2.  The  act  of  getting  up,  as  from  any  reclin- 
ing or  sitting  posture.  Chaucer. 

3.  Appearance  from  below  the  horizon,  as  of 
the  sun  or  a  star.  Ps.  iv.  1. 

4.  A  taking  up  arms,  as  for  insurrection  or 
for  war;  insurrection;  sedition;  rebellion.  SArtA. 

5.  Resurrection.  "Questioning  one  with  an- 
other what  the  rising  from  the  dead  should 
mean."  Mark  xi.  10. 

6.  A  swelling  ;  a  tumor.  Lev.  xiv.  56. 


RI^'JNG,  prep.     Above  ;  surpassing ;  exceeding  ; 
upwards  of.  "  It  cost  rising  3000  dollars."  Lord. 
43"  Used  colloquially  in  the  United  States,  but  not 
supported  by  good  usage. 

rIsK,  ».  [It.  rischio  ;  Sp.riesgo;  Ft.  risque. — 
Diez  derives  these  words  from  Sp.  risco,  a  steep 
rock,  a  crag  or  cliff,  which  he  refers  to  'L.reseco, 
to  cut  off.]  Hazard ;  danger ;  peril ;  chance  of 
harm  or  loss. 

Some  run  the  risk  of  an  absolute  ruin  for  the  gaining  of  a 
present  supply.  L' Estrange. 

Syn.  —  See  Chance. 
RISK,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  hriscian,  to  shake,  to  vibrate. 
—  Bret,  riska,  to  slip.    Wedgewood.  —  It.  risi- 
care,  arrischiare  ;   Sp.  arriesgar  ;    Fr.  risquer.] 

[t.  risked  ;    pp.  KISKING,  KISKED.]      To  put  tO 

chance  ;  to   expose  to  danger ;    to  hazard ;  to 
endanger.  Addison. 

Jiisking  for  those  both  life  and  limb 

"Who  would  not  risk  one  groat  for  him.        Churchill. 

RiSK'gR,  n.    One  who  risks.  Butler. 

RISK'Y,  a.     Hazardous,    [Local,  U.  S.]    Bartlett. 
t  RISSE.    The  preterite  of  rise.  B.  Jonson. 

fRIST,    The  preterite  of  rise.  Drayton. 

RI-TAR-DA>r'Db,  a.  [It.]  {Mus.)  Slower  and 
slower.  Dwight. 

RITE,  n.  [L.  rittis  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  rito ;  Fr.  rit,  rite.] 
An  ordinance  to  be  observed  on  solemn  occa- 
sions in  the  church  ;  a  religious  or  external  ob- 
servance ;  ceremony  ;  form.  Eden. 

RI-TOR-J^EL'LO,  n.  [It.]  [Mus.)  A  short,  in- 
troductory symphony  to  an  air  :  —  a  short  in- 
strumental passage  between  strains  :  —  a  con- 
cluding symphony  after  a  melody.  Moore. 

RIT'y-AL  (rit'yu-?!),  «•  [L.  rituaUs  ;  rittis,  a  rite  ; 
It.  riiuale  ;  Sp.  ritual.]  Pertaining  to,  consist- 
ing of,  or  prescribing,  rites  ;  ceremonial.  Prior. 

RIT'U-AL,  n.  [Fr.  rituel.]  A  book  containing 
the  rites  or  ordinances  of  a  church.  Eden. 

RlT'y-AL-T§M,  n.  [Fr.  ritualisme.]  The  system, 
or  the  observance,  of  rituals.  Ch.  Ob. 

RIT'U-AL-IST,  n.  [It.  iSr  Sp.  ritualista;  Fr.  ritu- 
aliste'.]  One  who  is  skilled  in,  adheres  to,  or 
treats  of,  the  ritual  or  rituals.  Gregory. 

RIT-y-AL-IST'{C,  a.  Pertaining  or  adhering  to 
a  ritual  or  to  rituals.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

rTt'IJ-AL-LY,  ad.  In  accordance  with  the  ritual; 
by  rites.     '  Selden. 

\  RIV'AqiE,  n.  [Fr. ;  rive,  a  bank.]  A  bank; 
a  coast ;  a  shore  ;  a  border.  Spenser. 

RI'VAL,  n.  [L.  rivalis,  a  person  having  the  same 
brook  with  another,  a  rival ;  rivus,  a  brook ;  It. 
rivale ;  Sp.  iSf  Fr.  rival.] 

1.  tOne  who  partakes  the  same  office  with 
another  ;  an  associate  ;  a  companion  ;  a  partner. 

If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 

Tile  rivals  of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  haste.       Shnk: 

2.  One  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object 
as  another ;  one  who  emulates  or  strives  to  ex- 
cel another ;  an  antagonist ;  a  competitor. 

Ri'VAL,  a.  Striving  in  competition  with ;  pur- 
suing the  same  object  or  making  the  same 
claim  ;  emulous  ;  emulating ;  competing. 

Equal  in  years,  and  rival  in  renown.  Driiden. 

RI'VAL,  V.  a.  \i.  RIVALLED  ;  pp.  EIVALLINO, 
RIVALLED.] 

1.  To  strive  in  competition  with  ;  to  compete 
with  ;  to  contend  with  ;  to  oppose.  South. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  equal  or  excel ;  to  emulate. 

To  rii'al  thunder  in  its  rapid  course.  Dnjden. 

RI'VAL,  V.  n.    To  compete,     [ii.]  Shak. 

RI-VAl'I-TY,  n.     [L.  rivalitas.] 

1.  t Equal  rank;  equality.  Shak. 

2.  Rivalry;  rivalship.     [r.]  DisraeH. 

RI'VAL-RY,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a 
rival ;  competition  ;  emulation.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Competition. 

RI'VAL-SHIP,  ?i.     1.  State  of  a  rival.    B.  Jonson. 
2.  Competition ;  emulation ;  TWdAry. Davenatit. 

RIVE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.ryft,  riven,  torn  ;  reafian,  to 
take  or  tear  away  ;  Dan.  rive,  to  rake,  to  tear 
or  pull  away.  —  Gael.  §  Ir.  reuh,  to  tear.]     \i. 


rived  ;  pp.  RIVING,  RIVEN.]    To  tear  or  rend 
asunder  ;  to  split ;  to  cleave.     "  Riven  clouds." 

Spenser, 

I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 

Uavc  rived  the  knotty  oaks.  Shak. 

RIVE,  V.  n.    To  be  split  or  rent  asunder. 

Freestone  rii.vj . . .  and  breaks  in  any  direction.    Woodward. 

RIVE,  n.  A  rent ;  a  tear.  [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

RIV'EL  (riv'vl),  v.  a.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  —  See 
Ruffle,  and  Shrivel.]  [i.  rivelled  ;  pp. 
RiVELLiNG,  rivelled.]  To  contract  into  wrin- 
kles and  corrugations  ;  to  shrivel ;  to  shrink. 
"  A  rivelled  flower."     [r.]  Gower.    Pope. 

t  RIV'EL  (riv'vl),  n.    A  wrinkle.  Wickliffe. 

RIV'EN  (riv'vn),^.  from  rive.    See  Rive. 

RIV'fR,  n.  [L.  rivus,  a  brook;  It.  riviera,  a 
river  ;  Sp.  rio ;  Fr.  rivi're.']  A  large  inland 
stream  of  water  flowing  into  the  sea,  a  lake,  or 
another  river ;  a  stream  larger  than  a  brook. 

Most  large  rivers  have  their  origin  in  very  elevated  moun- 
tains, or  on  high  table-lands.  Brandc. 

Syn.  — See  Brook. 

fRIV'pR,  V.  a.  To  hunt,  as  fowl  on  rivers,  with, 
falcons.  Guy  of  Warwick. 

RlV'fR,  n.     One  who  rives  or  cleaves.      Echard. 

RIV'5R-BED,  n.    The  bed  of  a  river.  Lyell 

RIV'^R-CHAN'NpL,  n.    The  channel  of  a  river. 

rIv'^R-COURSE,  n.     The  course  of  a  river. 

RI  V'gR-DEL'T  A,  n.  A  delta  formed  by  the  course 
of  a  river.  —  See  Delta.  Craig. 

RIV'^R-DRAg'ON,  n.  A  crocodile.  Milton.  [A 
name  given  by  Milton  to  the  king  of  Egypt.] 

RI  V'^R-DRIV'^R,  n.  One  who  conducts  rafts  of 
lumber  down  rivers.     [Local,  U.  S.]       Bartlett. 

rIv'5R-ET, n.  A  small  river;  a  rivulet.  Drayton. 

RIV'^R-GOD,  n.    A  tutelary  deity  of  a  river. 

RIV'^R-HORSE,  n.    The  hippopotamus.    Milton. 

RlV'fiR-PLAIN,  n.     A  plain  by  a  river.     Wright. 

RIV'^R-sIde,  n.  The  bank  of  a  river.  Goldsmith. 

RIV'^R-wA'TjpR,  n.  Water  from  a  river.  Smart. 

tRIV'5R-Y,  «.  Resembling  a  river.  "Branched 
with  rivery  veins."  Drayton. 

RIV'gT,  n.  [Fr.  rivet.']  A  metal  pin  or  bolt  for 
firmly  fastening  together  plates  or  pieces  of 
metal,  either  having  a  head  at  one  end,  in  which 
case  the  other  is  to  be  spread  by  hammering 
after  insertion,  or  without  a  head  at  either  end, 
in  which  case  both  ends  are  to  be  spread  by 
hammering  after  insertion.  Tomlinson.  Bigelow. 

RIV'pT,  V.  a.  [It.  ribadire ;  Sp.  roblar;  Port. 
rebitar ;  Fr.  river.  —  From  L.  gyro,  to  turn  or 
wheel  round.  Menage.  —  From  Ger.  reibcn,  to 
rub,  to  turn  or  twist.  Duchat.  —  Perhaps  from 
It.  ribattere,  to  beat  back,  to  blunt.  Richard' 
son.]     [i.  RIVETED  ;  pp.  riveting,  riveted.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  rivets.  Drayton. 

2.  To  drive  or  to  clinch,  as  a  rivet. 

Tlie  pin  vou  rivet  in  should  stand  upright  to  the  plate  you 
rivet  it  upon.  Moxon. 

3.  To  fasten  firmly ;  to  make  firm  ;  to  fix. 

A  similitude  of  nature  and  manners  .  . .  must  tie  the  holy 
knot,  and  rivet  the  friendship  between  us.  AttmiMrij. 

RI-VOSE',  a.  [L.  rivus,  a  brook.]  {Zo'Jl.)  Marked 
with  sinuate,  but  not  parallel,  furrows.  Brande. 

rT  V'r-LET,  n.   [L.  rivulus,  dim.  of  rivus,  a  brook.] 
A  small  stream  or  brook  ;  a  streamlet.    Milton. 
Syn.  — See  Brook. 

fRIX-A'TION,  n.  [L.  rixor,  rixatus,  to  quarrel.] 
A  brawl ;  *  a  quarrel.  Cockeram. 

RIX-A '  TRIX,  n.  (Law.)  A  common  scold.  Bouvier. 

RIX-DOL'LAR,  n.  [Dut.  rijksdaalder ;  rijk,  an 
empire,  a  "realm,  and  daalder,  a  dollar  ;  Ger. 
reichsthaler  \  Da-a.  rigsdaler;  Sw.  riksdalcr.]  A 
silver  coin  of  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  other  countries,  varying  in  value 
in  different  places  from  about  2s.  6d.  sterling 
(60  cts.)  to  about  4s.  6d.  ($1.08). 

Bcg-  In  the  United  States,  the  custom-house  value 
of  the  rir-doUar  of  Bremen  is  78J  cents  ;  of  the  rii 
dolar  of  Denmark,  $1.00  :  of  that  of  St.  Domingo  and 
Hayti,  66  cents  ;  of  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  St.  John,  and 
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St.  Tlioinau,  64  cents.  The  rii-doUar  ox  florin  of  Aus- 
tria in  valued  at  48^  rentD.     WindoiB.     Boumer, 

ROACH  (rtch),  n.  [A.  S.  reohche;  Dut.  rog,  roch; 
Ger.  rochtt ;  Uan.  rokke  ;  Sw.  rocka.] 

1.  (/t/j.)  A  fresh-water  fish  of  the  family 
Ci/prinidte,  or  carps,  allied  to  the  dace  ;  Leuria- 
cm  ru/ilus  of  Cuvier.  Yarrell, 

2.  (Naut.)  A  curve  in  the  foot  of  a  square 
sail,  by  which  the  clews  are  brought  below  the 
middle  of  the  foot :  —  the  forward  leech  of  a 
fore-and-aft  sail.  I)<ma. 

Aa  nound  a.t  a  roach,  probably  a  corruption  of  as 
tounU  ai  a  rock  {Vt.  roehe)-  Pegse. 

ROAD  (rod),  n.  [A.  S.  rod,  a  riding,  a  way,  a 
road  ;  Iccl.  reid  ;  Dut.  rid,  a  ride  ;  rets,  a  jour- 
ney ;  Ger.  ritt,  a  ride ;  rvise,  a  Journey ;  Dan. 
riat,  a  ride ;  reise,  a  journey  ;  Sw.  ridt,  a  ride.] 

1.  An  open  way  or  public  passage,  as  between 
one  town,  city,  or  i)lace,  and  another ;  course 
of  travel ;  a  highway  ;  a  public  path. 

Kofvhtin  of  various  klndii from  the  rude  poths  of  the 

•boriKinal  pwiple, . . .  piwsalilc only  by  f(M>t-piW9eiiKer« or  pack- 
honca,  to  the  coinparativcly  i>cr»cct  modern  ro<u.'.      lirauae. 

fast  by  the  roail,  his  ever-open  door 

Obliged  the  wealthy  and  relieved  the  poor.  Pope. 

2.  t  A  journey.  "  He  from  the  east  his  flam- 
ing road  begins."  Milton. 

3.  An  inroad  ;  an  incursion  ;  a  raid.  Bacon. 
On  the  road,  in  travelling  or  passing.  Laa. 
Syn.  —  See  Path,  Way. 

ROAD,  n.  [Dut.  iSf  Ger.  reede;  Dan.  red;  Sw. 
rcdd.  —  ll.  if  Sp."  rada;  ¥r.  rade.'\  (Naut.)  A 
place  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  where 
vessels  may  ride  at  anchor  ;  a  roadstead.  Dana. 

ROAD'-BfiD,  n.  The  bed  or  foundation  on  which 
rests  tiie  superstructure  of  a  railroad.      Tanner. 

ROAD'-BOOK  (-bflk),  n.  A  traveller's  guide-book 
of  towns,  distances,  &c.  Simmonds. 

ROAD'-Mf:T-AL,  n. 
amizing  roads. 

ROAD'ST6ad,  n.  (yaut.)  The  anchorage  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore  ;  a  road.      Dana. 

ROAD'STpR,  n.     1.  A  horse  fitted  for  the  road, 

or  fit  for  performing  journeys.  Youatt. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  vessel   riding  at   anchor  in  a 

road.  Mar.  Diet. 

ROAD'VVAY,  n.  The  course  of  the  road ;  the 
beaten  or  travelled  part  of  a  road.  tihak. 

ROAM  (rSin),  r.  n.  [A.  S.  ryman,  to  make  room, 
to  enlarge,  to  make  way;  Dut.  ruimen. — "  It 
is  imagined  to  come  from  the  pretences  of  va- 
grants, who  always  said  they  were  going  to 
Rome."  Johnson. — This  idea  derives  support 
from  the  Italian  ronuto,  i.  c.  a  pilgrim  directed 
to  Rome.  Talbot.  —  See  Room.]  [».  koamko  ; 
pp.  UOAMINO,  iioAMKU.]  To  Wander  about  or 
abroad  ;  to  range ;  to  rove  ;  to  ramble  ;  to  stroll. 

Where'er  I  rotni,  whatever  realms  to  see. 

My  heart,  iiiitravcllcd,  fondly  turns  to  thee.     Goldsmith. 

Syn.  — See  Wander. 
ROAM  (rSni),  r.  a.    To  range  ;  to  wander  over. 

And  now  wild  beasts  came  forth  the  woods  to  roam.    Milton. 

R6.\M  (rSm),  n.  The  act  of  wandering;  a  roam- 
ing; a  ramble.     "  Their  restless  roam."  Yowuj. 

ROAM' PR  (r5m'?r),  n.  One  who  roams  ;  a  rover  ; 
a  wanderer ;  a  stroller.  Johnnon. 

ROAM'IXG  (rSm'jng),  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
roams  or  wanders  ;  a  ramble  ;  a  roam.       More. 

ROAN  (r6n),  a.  [Sp.  roano,  riiano  ;  Fr.  ronan.  — 
From  L.  ravtt.s,  grayish-yellow.  Scalir/er.]  Bay, 
red,  or  black,  with  white  or  gray  hairs  thickly 
interspersed,  as  a  horse.  You:itt. 

ROAN,  n.    1.  A  roan  color.  As/i. 

2.  A  roan  horse.  You2tt. 

3.  A  kind  of  leather  generally  prepared  from 
sheepskins  by  means  of  sumach,  in  the  same 
manner  as  morocco  leather,  but  without  the 
grained  appearance  imparted  to  the  latter  by 
the  grooved  l)all  or  roller.  Paniell. 

BOAN'-TREE,  n.  (Dot.)  European  mountain- 
nsh  ;  Pi/rtis  aucuparia  ;  —  also  written  rowan- 
tree. —  See  Rowan-tree.  .  Loudon. 

Bt") AR  (rflr),  t- .  n.     [A.  S.  rarian.  —  W. rhtic]     [/. 

IIOAIIKU  ;  pp.  IIOAUIXO,  llOAKED.] 

1.  To  cry  with  a  loud,  full,  heavy  sound,  as  a 
lion  or  other  wild  beast ;  to  bellow.        Speruier. 

The  Libyan  lions  hear,  and,  hearing,  i-oar.         Dryden. 

2.  To  cry  aloud,  as  in  distress.  Shak. 


The  suffrrlna  chief 
Roared  out  for  anguish,  and  indulged  his  grief.    Oryden, 

3.  To  make  a  loud  noise,  like  that  made  by  a 
lion.    '•  When  winds  begin  to  roar."  Pope, 

The  brazen  throat  of  war  had  ceased  (o  roar.       iliUon. 
ROAR  (rOr),  m.     [W.  rhii,  rhuud.\ 

1.  A  loud,  full  cry,  as  of  a  lion  or  other  wild 
beast.  ThoniHon. 

2.  A  loud  cry,  as  of  one  in  distress.  Johnson. 

3.  A  loud  noise,  as  of  the  wind  or  the  sea. 

The  ruar 
Of  the  wide  waters  when  they  charge  the  shore.  Drajiton. 

4.  A  clamor  or  outcry  of  merriment ;  a  shotit. 

Your  flashes  of  merriment  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table 
on  a  i'tmr.  IShak. 

R6.\K'5R,  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  roars. 
2.  A  horse  afi'ected  with  roaring.  Yotmtt. 

ROAR'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  noise  of  one 
who,  or  that  which,  roars ;  a  roar. 

2.  A  disease  in  horses  in  which  the  larynx 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  become  ob- 
structed, causing  the  animal  to  make  a  peculiar 
noise  in  breathing  under  exertion.  Youatt. 

ROAll'ING-Ly,  ad.  In  a  roaring  manner.  Clarke. 

ROAR'Y,  a.  [L.  ros,  roris,  dew.]  Dewy ;  rory. 
"  Wings  with  roary  May  dews  wet."      Fairfax. 

ROAST  (rSst),  t'.  a.  [Dut.  roosten'-,  Ger.  rCsteti ; 
Dixn.  ruite;  Sw.  rosta.  —  W.rhostio;  Gacl.roist. 
—  It.  arrostire ;   Fr.  rotir.]      [i.  roasted;    pp. 

ROASTING,    ROASTED    Or    ROAST.  —  RoOSt,    as    a 

participle,  is  nearly  obsolete  ;  but  it  is  still  used 
as  a  participial  adjective  ;  as,  roaist  beef.] 

1.  To  cook,  as  meat,  withput  water  or  other 
fluid,  by  exposing  it  to  heat,  suspended  before  a 
fire,  or  placed  in  an  oven.  Prov.  xii.  27. 

2.  To  dry  or  parch  by  exposing  to  heat,  as 
coffee  ;  to  burn.  Merle. 

3.  To  heat  violently.  Shak. 

4.  To  banter  severely.  [Colloquial."!  ^'''^'"^'"■y- 

5.  {Mctalbtniy .)  To  expel  volatile  matters 
from  by  exposing  to  heat,  as  ores.  Brande. 

To  rule  the  roast,  to  govern  ;  to  control,  perhaps  as 
kin^  of  the  f east.  Shak. 

jKg'  "  May  it  not  be  to  rule  the  roost  ?  —  an  expres- 
sion of  which  every  poultry -yard  would  supply  an  ex- 
planation."    Richardson. 

ROAST,  rt.    Roasted.     "2?oa«<pig."       C.Lamb. 

ROAST  (rost),  n.     1.  That  which  is  roasted. 

Ilarringfon. 

2.  Banter;  jeering.     [Colloquial.]  Todd. 

ROAST,  r.  n.    To  become  roasted.  Pope. 

RO.VST'pR,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  roasts. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  roasting.  Simmonds. 

3.  Something  to  be  roasted,  as  a  pig.   Smart. 
ROAST'l-N'G,  71.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  roasts. 

2.  {Metallvrgy.)  An  operation,  preparatory 
to  that  of  reduction  or  smelting,  employed  in 
extracting  metals  from  their  ores,  in  which  the 
volatile  ingredients,  as  sulphur  and  arsenic,  are, 
by  means  of  heat,  expelled  or  burned  off,  and 
replaced  by  oxygen.  Miller. 

r6b,  m.  [It.,  Sp.,  and  Fr.  rob.  —  A  word  of  Arabic 
origin.  Brande.']  The  juice  of  any  ripe  fruit 
thickened  before  fermentation  to  the  consistence 
of  honey  by  evaporation.  Dunglison. 

ROB,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  rcnfian ;  reaf,  spoil ;  Dut.  rooren ; 
Ger.  raiiben ;  Dan.  rove  ;  few.  rofva  ;  Icel.  hrif- 
sa  ;  Scot,  reife,  rei/ff.  —  L.  raj.io  ;  It.  nibare\ 
Sp.   robar;     Old   Fr.   rober;    Fr.   rarir.]       [». 

ROBRKD  ;  pp.  ROniUNG,  ROllHEU.] 

1.  To  take  away  without  right ;  to  steal. 
Procure  that  the  nourisliment  may  not  J>c  robbed.    Sacou. 

Nor  will  1  take  from  any  man  his  due. 

But  thus  assuming  all  lie  rofm  fnini  you.  Drytten. 

2.  To  take  any  thing  away  from  by  unlawful 
force  or  by  secret  theft ;  to  plunder ;  to  strip. 

lie  that  is  mhhed,  not  wanting  what  was  stolen, 
X<et  him  nut  know  it,  and  he 's  nut  ro'jiied  at  all.      Shak: 
By  robbinff  Peter  he  paid  Paul.  Rahelah. 

3.  (Law.)  To  take  any  thing  away  from,  as 
a  traveller  on  the  highway,  feloniously,  forcibly, 
and  by  putting  him  in  fear.  blackstone. 

ROB'A.ND,  w.     (.Vawf.)  A  rope-band.  Dana. 

Rt'iB'Bf.R,  «.  1.  One  who  robs  ;  a  plunderer.  Milton. 
2.  (Law.)  One  who  feloniously  takes  goods 
or  money  from  the  person  of  another  by  vio- 
lence or  putting  him  in  fear.  Bourier. 
Syn.  —  A  robber  makes  an  open  attack,  and  takes 
away  pro|iorty  hy  violence  ;  a  thief  takes  property  by 
(itcafth  ;  a  pilferer  is  a  petty  thief.     A  robber  robs  and 


plunders  ;  a  (*(<•/ steals.  7%e/t.  larctHy,  and  pi^mng 
are  claiideatino  aclK  ;  robberj/  and  plunder,  open  acts 
of  violence  ;  depredation  ia  an  act  of  public  plundering 
or  a  gradual  process  of  taking  away. 

R6b'BC;r-Y,  n.  1.  The  act  of  robbing;  a  plun- 
dering ;  theft ;  depredation.  Shak. 
2.  (Law.)  The  act  of  feloniously  taking  mon- 
ey or  goods  from  the  person  of  another,  or  in 
his  presence,  against  his  will,  by  violence,  or  by 
putting  him  in  fear.                              Blaehdone. 

RftB'BlN,  n.     1.  (Com.)  A  package  in  which  pep- 
per, &c.,  is  imported  from  Ceylon.     Simmonds. 
t^  A  robbin  of  rice,  in  Malabar,  weiglis  about 
84  lbs.     Simmoud*. 

2.  A  spring  of  a  carriage.  Simmonds. 

3.  (Xaut.)  A  rope-band.  Tod/l. 
ROBE,  n.     [Low  L.  raupa,  rattf>a  ;  It.  roba  ;  Old 

Sp.  rouba  ;  Sp.  ropn  ;  Fr.  robe.  —  A.  S.  req/ian 
KJcr.  rauben),  to  take  away,  to  rob ;  reaf,  spoil ; 
Old  Ger.  rovp,  spoil ;  Ger.  rutib.'] 

1.  A  long,  loose  garment  worn  over  others, 
particularly  by  persons  of  quality  on  ceremoni- 
ous occasions  ;  a  gown  of  state.  B.  Jonson. 

Yet  he  those  rolien  of  empire  justly  bore 

Which  Kumulus,  our  sacred  founder,  wore.     Dryden, 

2.  The  dressed  skin  of  a  buffalo,  wolf,  Ac, 
used  in  sleighs.     [U.  S.]  Bartiett. 

Master  of  the  robes,  an  officer  in  the  English  royal 
household  whose  duty  consists  in  ordering  tite  sov- 
ereign's robes.  Brandt, 

ROBE,  V.  a.  [«.  robed;  pp.  bobino,  robed.] 
To  dress  or  clothe,  as  in  a  robe  ;  to  invest. 

t  Rt)B'5RD§-MAN,  ;  „.    (Old  Eng.  Low.)  One  of 

+  r6b'PRTS-MAN,  )  a  number  of  persons  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  committed  outrages 
on  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland;  —  said 
to  be  followers  of  Robin  Hood.  Whishaw. 

ROB  5RT,n.  (i?o<.)  A  species  of  crane's-bill;  herb- 
robert ;  Geranium  Robetiianum.        Ainstcorth. 

rOB'5R-T1NE,  »i.  One  of  an  order  of  monks, 
named  from  Robert  Floyer,  their  founder,  in 
1137.  Smart. 

r6b'|N,  n.    (Omitk.)    1.    A  European, 
insessorial,  singing  bird,  of  the  family 
Sylriadce,  having  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast  of  a  reddish-orange  col- 
or; Erythaca  rubecula  (Mota- 
cilla  rubecula  of  Linna?us) ;  — 
also  called  robin-redbreast,  roh- 
in-rcdstnrt,  robinet,   and    rud- 
dock.  -  See  Erythacin.Is         (^^JSK'A;^). 
Lug.  Cyc. 
2.    A  North   Amer- 
ican, insessorial,  sing- 
ing bird,  of  the  family 
Merulid<e,  or  thrushes, 
having  the  lower  part 
of  the  breast  of  a  aark 
orange  color ;  Turdus  niigra- 
torius   of     Linnn;us  ;  —  also 
called    robin-redbreast,     and 

migrating  thrush.  American  robin 

Wilson.  NuttaU.  ( r«.-</«  iNi»ra/ort«). 
r6b'J-NEt,  n.  The  European  robin.  Eng.  Cyc. 
ROB'JN-GOOD'FfiL-LtlW  (r6b'iii-gQd'rei-lo),  n.    A 

kind  of  goblin  or  fairy ;  Puck.  —  See  Pick. 
ROB'J.V-RED'BREAST,  h.  a  robin.  — See  RoBlK. 

R(>B'IN'^PLA.N'TAI.N  (-tjn),  m.  (Bot.)  A  decid- 
uous, herbaceous  plant  of  the  order  Compositte, 
the  flowers  of  which  have  bluish-purple  rays ; 
Erigeron  belli difoli um  ;  —  called  also  j;/rT>i/aiii- 
leaved  erigeron.  Wood.     Loudon. 

Rt)B'|.N-WAKE,  «.  (Bot.)  A  plant ;  wake-robin  ; 
Arum  maculatum.  Crabb 

ROB'Q-RANT,  «.  (Med.)  A  strengthening  medi- 
cine ;  a  tonic ;  a  corroborant.  Maunder. 

R("»B'0-RA.\T,  a.  [L.  roboro,  roborans,  to  strength 
en.}    Giving  strength  ;  strengthening.     Smart. 

t  RoB-O-RA'TIO.V,  n.     .V  strengthening.      Coles. 
t  RQ-nt')'Rf.-AX,   a.      [L.    robur,    roboris,   oak.] 

Made  of  oak ;  oaken.  Scott. 

t  RO-Bt')'R5-or8,  a.  Made  of  oak  ;  strong.  Bailey. 
RO-bC.^T',  a.    [L.  rohustus  ;  robur,  oak,  strength  ; 

\t.  ^  Sp.  robusto  ;  Fr.  robuste.] 

1.   .Strong;  stout;  hardy;  sturdy;  firm;  vig. 

orous  ;  hale ;  sinewy  ;  muscular  ;  lusty. 

Surrey  the  warlike  linrw:  did*!  thou  invest 

With  thunder  his  rotmst,  distended  chest  f  }*om(» 
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2.  Violent ;  rough  ;  boisterous ;  rude,     [r.] 

Komp-loving  miss 
Is  hauled  about  in  gallantry  robust.  Thonaon. 

3.  Requiring  strength  or  vigor.  "  Robust 
employment."     [k.]  Locke. 

Syn.  —  A  robust  man  can  bear  heat  and  cold,  labor 
and  iiarddllip.  Robust  is  opposed  to  frail  ;  strong,  to 
weak  ;  stoat,  to  slim.  Robust  constitution  ;  strong- 
limbs  ;  stout  person  ;  a  hardy  peasant ;  sturdy  oak  or 
beggar  ;  sineay  frame  j   vigorous  or  Jirm  liealtli. 

RO-BUST'IOUS  (ro-biist'yus),  a.    Robust.    Milton. 

Violent ;  rtide.     Shak.     [Obsolete  or  low.] 
tRQ-BU.ST'IOUS-LV   (ro-biist'yus-le),    ad.     With 

strength,  vigor,  or"  violence.       Bp.  Riehardson. 
tRQ-BUST'IOlJS-NESS,  w.    Robustness.    Sandys. 

RO-BUST'NPSS,  n.     The  state  of  being  robust; 

strength ;  vigor.  Arbidhnot. 

ROC,  n.  A  monstrous  bird  of  Arabian  mythology  ; 

—  also  written  rukh.  Bratide. 
RO-CA  'I CLE,  n.  [Fr.]  {Arch.)  Shell  work.  Smart. 

R6c'AM-BOLE,  n.  [Fr.]  (Bat.)  A  bulbous  plant 
of  the  genus  Allium,  or  garlic ;  Allium  scorodo- 
prasum.  Loudon. 

RO-CEL'LJC,  a.  {Cheni.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  Rocelh  iiiwtoria,  or  dyer's  orchil,  a  species 
of  lichen.  Brande. 

R6CHE'-AL-IJM  (r5ch'ai-um),  n.  [Fr.  roche,  a 
rock.]     Rock-alum.  Mortimer. 

R0-CIIELLE'-P0VV-D5R§,  n.  A  term  applied  to 
powders  used  for  making  an  effervescing,  purga- 
tive drink  when  mixed  in  water  or  other  liquid ; 

—  usually  put  in  small  separate  packages,  one 
containing  rochelle-salt  and  supercarbonate  of 
soda,  the  other  containing  tartaric  acid  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  saturate  the  soda  of  the  su- 
percarbonate. Thomson. 

RO-CHELLE'-SALT,  n.  (Chem.)  A  crystallizable 
double  salt,  soluble  in  water,  and  consisting  of 
tartrate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of  soda  ;  —  used 
in  medicine,  and  known  also  under  the  name  of 
sel  de  Seignette.  Henry.     Millar. 

ROCH'pT,  or  ROCH'^T  [roch'et,  P.,  K.  R.  IVb.; 
r6k'?t,  .S/».  C.  IVi:;  ro-cliet',  A\],  n.  [It.  rochet- 
to;  S[^.  roquete  ;  Fr.  rochet.  —  A.  S.  rooc,  roce; 
Dut.  rok,  a  coat;  Ger.  ^  Sw.  rock  ;  Icel.  rockr,  a 
g:irment.] 

1.  t  An  outer  garment  or  frock.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  linen  vest,  like  a  surplice,  worn  by  bish- 
ops under  their  satin  robes.  Wheatly. 

3.  A  mantelet  worn  by  the  peers  of  England 
on  occasions  of  ceremony.  Wright. 

r6cH'5T,  n.   (Ich.)  The  red  gurnard ;  Tnglipini ; 

— also  written  ratchet.  Chambers. 

ROCK,  n.     [Gael.  &  Ir.  roc  ;  Arm.  rock.  —  It.  roc- 

cia ;  Sp.  roca  ;  Fr.  roche,  roc.  —  Skinner  refers 

these  to  Gr.  pnyvnit',  to  break,  and  Keightlsy  to 

L.  rapes,  rock.] 

1.  A  large  mass  of  stony  matter ;  a  large 
stone.  "  A  ragged,  fearful,  hani;ing  roc^."  Shak. 

Ye  darksome  pines,  that,  o'er  yon  rockf  reclined. 
Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind.  Pojie. 

A  wise  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock.  Matt.  vii.  24. 

2.  Figuratively,  strength  ;  defence  ;  protec- 
tion.    ''  The  Lord  is  my  rock."  Ps.  xviii.  2. 

3.  {Geol.)  Any  aggregation  or  collection  of 
minerals,  or  of  fragments  of  mineral  matter, 
whether  crystalline  or  amorphous,  hard  or  soft, 
compact  or  loose.  Eng.  Cyc. 

ROCK,  n.  [Dut.  rokketi;  Ger.  rocken;  Dan.  rok; 
Sw.  rock. —  It.  rocca;  Sp.  rueca.1  A  distaff 
held  in  the  hand  for  spinning.  B.  Jonson. 

Flow  from  the  rock,  my  flax,  and  swiftly  flow, 

Pursue  thy  thread,  tlie  spindle  runs  below.  Pnniel. 

ROCK,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  rocquer,  roquer. — From 
Ger.  rllc'cen,  to  move  ;  Dan.  rokke,  to  move,  to 
shake.     Skinner.    Junius.']     \i.   rocked  ;    pp. 

ROCKING,  ROCKED.] 

1.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards,  as  any 
thing  resting  on  a  foundation. 

A  rising  earthquake  rocked  the  ground.  Dr>/flen. 

All  night  the  storm  tlie  steeples  rocked.  Bums. 

2.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards,  as  in  a 
cradle,  &c.     "  To  rocA;  us  asleep."  Tyndale. 

lligh  in  his  hall  rocked  in  a  chair  of  state.         Dnjden. 

3.  To  lull;  to  quiet;  to  soothe;  to  tranquil- 
lize.    "  Sleep  rock  thy  brain."  Siiak. 

r5ck,  t).  n.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards; 
to  reel  to  and  fro.    "  The  rocking  town."  Philips. 


ROcK'-AL-UM,  n.  The  purest  kind  of  alum  ;  — 
written  also  roche-alum.  Ash. 

ROCK'A-WAY,  »i.  A  four-wheeled,  two-seated 
pleasure  carriage. 

r6cK'-BA-SIN,  n.  A  cavity  or  basin  cut  in  a 
rock,  for  the  purpose,  as  is  supposed,  of  col- 
lecting rain  for  ablutions  and  purifications  pre- 
scribed in  the  Druidical  religion.    Lond.  Ency. 

R(^CK'-B6UND,  a.    Bound  or  bordered  by  rocks. 

R0CK'-BUT-T5:R,  n.  (Min.)  An  opaque  variety  of 
native  alum  mingled  with  clay  and  oxide  of  iron, 
occurring  in  soft  masses  in  the  cavities  or  fis- 
sures of  argillaceous  slate,  a  little  unctuous,  and 
sometimes  tuberose  or  stalactical.      Cleaveland. 

ROCK'-CORK,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  asbestos, 
the  fibres  of  which  are  loosely  interlaced ;  moun- 
tain-cork. It  resembles  cork  in  texture  and 
lightness.  Dana. 

ROCK'-CRESS,  71.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  several 
species,  of  the  genus  Arabis,  bearing  white  or 
rose-colored  flowers  ;  wall-cress.  Gray. 

ROCK'-CROV^NED  (-kroflnd),  a.  Crowned  or  sur- 
mounted by  rocks.  Clarke. 

ROCK'-CRYS-TAL,  n.  {Min.)  Limpid  quartz, 
consisting  of  pure  silica,  and  usually  crystal- 
lized in  the  form  of  a  six-sided  prism  terminated 
by  six-sided  pyramids  ;  —  called  also  mountain- 
crystal,  British  or  Cornish  diamond,  and,  when 
cut  for  jewellery,  white-stone.    Dana.     Pereira. 

JS^  There  are  two  varieties  of  rock-crystal  known 
in  optics,  as  right-handed  quarti  and  left-handed  quartz, 

—  so  called  because,  when  a  ray  of  polarized  light  is 
transmitted  through  plates  of  them  in  the  direction  of 
their  optic  axis,  its  plane  of  polarization  is  made  to 
rotate  towards  the  right  by  the  former,  and  towards 
the  left  by  the  latter.  Hoyd.  —  See  Rotatory  Po- 
larization. 

ROCK'-DOE  (rSk'do),  n.  A  species  of  deer.  Greio. 

ROCK'pR,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  rocks. 
2.  A  curved  piece  of  a  cradle,  chair,  &c.,  on 
which  they  rock. 

r6cK'5R-V,  n.  {Gardening.)  A  hillock  formed 
of  stones,  earth,  &c.,  for  the  growth  of  certain 
plants ;  rockwork.  Carter. 

ROCK'gT,  n.  [Ger.  rakete;  Dan.  <S-  Sw.  raket.— 
From  rock,  a  garment.     Richardson.'] 

L  t  A  spear  with  the  point  or  head  covered 
to  prevent  injury.  Froissart. 

2.  {Pyrotechnics.)  A  cylindrical  case  of  paste- 
board or  iron,  filled  with  a  very  combustible 
composition,  and  attached  to  one  end  of  a  light 
wooden  rod.  On  being  fired  it  is  projected 
through  the  air  by  a  force  arising  from  the  com- 
bustion. Tomlinson. 
KS'  Made  of  pastebonrd,  rockets  are  used  as  fire- 
works for  signals  ;  when  of  iron,  they  form  terrible 
and  destructive  warlike  projectiles,  penetrating  earth 
or  tiinl)er  to  a  considerable  depth.     Stocqueler. 

r6ck'5T,  n.  [It.  ruchetta.]  {Bot.)  A  popular 
name  of  several  plants  of  the  cruciferous  fam- 
ily, of  the  genera  Hesperis,  Sisymbrium,  and 
Cakile.  Gray. 

rOck'FTsII,  n.  {Ich.)  An  acanthopterygious,  os- 
seous fish  found  on  sea-coasts ;  black  goby ;  Go- 
bius  niger.  Yarrell. 

ROCK'-HEART-pD,  a.     Hard-hearted.      Cowley. 

ROCK'I-NESS,  M.    State  of  being  rocky.  Bp.  Croft. 

ROCK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  rocks,  or  the 
state  of  being  rocked.  Goldsmith. 

ROCK'lNG-CilAIR,  n.     A  chair  made  to  rock. 

ROCK'ING-HORSE,  n.  A  wooden  horse  fixed  on 
rockers  for  children.  Simmonds. 

ROCK'JNG-STONE,  n.  A  stone  naturally  so  bal- 
anced as  easily  to  be  rocked  ;  a  logan.    Brande. 

ROCK'LgSS,  a.    Being  without  rocks.       Drydcn. 

rScK'LING,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  Cod  family, 
and  genus  Motclta,  found  on  certain  sei^-coasts. 

—  See  Whistle-fish.  Yai-rell. 
ROCK'-MIlk,  n.     {Min.)  A  loose,  friable  variety 

of  calcite  or  carbonate  of  lime,  deposited  from 
waters  containing  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  ; 

—  called  also  agaric  mineral.  Dana. 
ROCK'— oTl,  m.    a  brown  bitumen  ;  petroleum.  — 

See  Petroleum.  Eng.  Cyc. 

ROCK'-MOSS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  lichen  used  to  make 
the  article  called  cudbear  ;  Lecanora  tartarea. 

Archer. 


Rock-rabbit 
(Hyrajc  Syriacus) . 


ROCK'-PI^-EQN  (-ptj-yn), M.  {Ornith.)  A  species 
of  pigeon  found  wild  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Af- 
rica, inhabiting  rocks ;  Columba  livia.  Eng.  Cyc. 

ROCK'-PLANT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  which  grows 
on  or  among  naked  rocks.  Eng.  Cyc- 

R6cK'-RAB-BIT,  n.    {ZoOl.) 

A  small  animal  resembling 

a  rabbit,  of  the  genus  Hy- 

rax,  dwelling  in  holes  in 

rocks. — See  Hyrax. 
ROCK'-RIBBED    (-ribd),    a. 

Having  ribs  of  rocks. 

The  hills. 

Sock-ribbed,  and  ancient  as  the  sun. 
Bryant. 

ROCK'-R66FED,a.  Having  a  roof  of  rock.  Clarke. 

ROCK'-RO^E,  n.  {Bot.)  1.  A  shrub  or  under- 
shrub  of  the  genus  Cistus,  bearing  large  red  or 
white  flowers  resembling  a  rose.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  An  herbaceous  plant  having  large  yellow 
flowers,  used  in  medicine  ;  frost-wort ;  Ilelian- 
the)7iu?n  Canadense.  DitngUson, 

ROCK'— rO-BY,  n.  {Min.)  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  dark-red  variety  of  garnet.  Woodtoard. 

ROCK'-SAlt,  n.  {Min.)  Chloride  of  sodium  or 
common  salt,  occurring  in  masses  or  beds,  as  in 
salt-mines ;  native  common  salt.  Dana. 

ROCK'-SHEr.L,  71.  {Conch.)  A  univalve  having 
the  mouth  of  the  shell  terminated  by  a  long, 
straight  canal.  •    Brande. 

ROCK'— SOAP,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed 
chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  and  water ;  mountain 
soap.  It  is  smooth  and  soapy  to  the  touch,  and 
adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue.  CleaveUiTid. 

ROCK'-TAR,  n.    Rock-oil ;  petroleum.  Thomson. 

ROCK'-WA-T^R,  n.  Water  issuing  from  a  rock. 
"  As  clear  as  rock-water."  Addison. 

ROCK'-WOOD  (-w(id),  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  as- 
bestos, of  irregular  fibrous  structure,  resembling 
wood ;  ligniform  asbestos.  Cleaveland. 

ROCK'WORK  (rSk'wurk),  w.  1.  {Masonry.)  Stones 

fixed  in  mortar  in  imitation  of  the  asperities  of 

rocks,  as  in  basements  of  buildings.       Brande. 

2.  (Hort.)  A  hillock  of  stones,  earth,  &c.,  for 

the  growth  of  certain  plants  ;  rockery.   P.  Cyc. 

ROCK'y,  a.  1.  Full  of  rocks ;  abounding  with 
rocks.     "  Rocky  mountains."  Dryden. 

2.  Resembling  a  rock ;  hard  ;  stony ;  flinty. 

The  rocky  orb 
Of  tenfold  adamant,  his  ample  shield.  Stilton. 

3.  Obdurate  ;  stubborn.  Norris. 

ROCK'Y-CHAn'N^LLED  (-chan'neld),  a.  Having 
a  rocky  channel.  Thomsoti. 

ROCK'Y-HARD,  a.     As  hard  as  rock.  Shak. 

RO'COA,  n.     Impure  arnotto.  Clarke. 

ROD,  n.  [A.  S.  rod  ;  Dut.  7-oede ;  Ger.  ruthe,  reis  ; 
Dan.  ms  ;  Sw.  n"s.] 

1.  A  long  twig  or  shoot  of  any  woody  plant. 
"  Rods  of  green  poplar."  Gen.  xxx.  37. 

2.  A  long,  slender  piece  of  wood  or  other 
substance;  as,  "A  fishing-jo(f " ;  "Divining 
rod." 

3.  A  long  stick  used  as  an  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment ;  a  scourge  ;  a  switch  ;  a  cudgel ;  birch. 

I  am  whipped  and  scourged  with  rods,  Shak. 

Sparc  the  rod,  and  spoil  tlie  child.  I/udibras. 

4.  A  wand,  as  a  badge  of  authority  ;  a  sceptre. 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre.  Oray. 

5.  A  shepherd's  crook,     [r.] 

Concerning  the  tithe  of  the  herd,  or  of  the  flock,  even  ot 
whatsoever  passcth  under  the  rod,  the  tenth  shall  be  holy 
unto  the  Lord.  Lev.  xxvii.  32. 

6.  t  A.  race  or  tribe  of  people. 

Remember  thy  congregation  . .  .  the  rod  of  thine  inheri- 
tance, which  thou  hast  rcdeeined.  J'h.  Ixxiv.  2. 

7.  A  scale  for  measuring  distances.  Da.  S;  P. 

8.  A  measure  of  length  equal  to  5A  yards  or 
16.^  feet ;  a  pole  ;  a  perch.  Davies  Sf  Peck. 

To  kiss  the  rod,  to  accept  punishment  as  deserved  ; 
to  be  hiiiuble  or  submissive  under  chastisement. 
Churchill.  —  Rod  of  iron,  inflexible  or  severe  rule  ol 
government.     Rev.  xii.  5. 

t  P.OD'DY,  a.    Full  of  rods  or  twigs.       Cofgrare. 

RODE,  i.  &  p.  from  ride.     See  Kide. 

t  RODE,  n.     [A.  S.]     A  crucifix  ;  a  rood.  Chaucer. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  fi,  I,  6,  X},  Y,  short;    A,  5,  I,  O,  11,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  fALL  ;    H^IR,   HKR  ; 
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BO'D^NT,  a.  VL.  rodo,  rodens,  to 
i^naw ;  It.roaente.^  Thiit  ^iiaws  ; 
giiiiwing.  l-ng.  Ci/r. 

Ko'Dp.NT,  M.  [Fr.  >w/<*«/.]  (Zo;/.) 
An  iiniiiiiil  that  gnaws;  one 
of  the  liodenlia.  Braiide. 

hO-nF.M''TI-jf  (-deii'iihe-?),  M.  pi.  Skull  of  n  rwlent. 
(Zod.)  An  order  of  animals  of  the  class  Mam- 
malia, coniprehending  rats,  mice,  beavers, 
squirrels,  hares,  Guinea  pigs,  &<;.,  characterized 
by  having  two  large  incisors  in  each  jaw,  s-. pa- 
ra led  from  the  molars  by  a  wide  space,  and  hav- 
ing enamel  on  their  front  surface  only,  so  that 
their  posterior  border  being  worn  away  more 
than  '.heir  anterior  edge,  they  arc  always  kept 
set  like  a  chisel ;  gnawers  ;  rodents.  Jinff.  Cyc. 

Rf)I)9E,  n.  {Oniith.)  A  water-fowl  resembling  a 
duck,  but  smaller.  Bailey. 

ROD'Q-MfiL,  n.  [Gr.  l,6!iov,  a  rose,  and/<//i.  honey.] 
The  juice  of  roses  mixed  with  honey.  Simtnotuls. 

\  RdD'O-MdJfT,  n.  [Rodomonte,  a  blustering 
hero  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto ;  It.  ro- 
domonte ;  Fr.  rodomont.']  A  vain  boaster ;  a 
braggadocio.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

t  Ri^D'O-MONT,  a.  Bragging;  vainly  boasting. 
"  In  his  rodomont  fashion."  B.  Jonson. 

ROD-O-MQN-TADE',  n.  [It.  rodomontati;  Fr. 
rodomont.^  Empty,  noisy  blustering  or  boast- 
ing ;  rant.  Dnjden. 

V(C\n  O-MQN-TADE',  v.  n.  To  brag  thrasonically ; 
to  boast ;  to  rant.  Johnson. 

H(')l)-Q-MOi\-TA'DIST,  n.  A  noisy  boaster  or 
blusterer  ;  a  braggadocio.  Terry. 

t  ROD-O-MQN-TA'DO,  n.  Rodomontade.  Herbert. 

t  «0 O-Q-MQN-TA 'DQR,  n.    A  rodomont.  Guthrie. 

ROE  (re),  n.  [A.  S.  ra,  raa,  rah;  Dut.  ree;  Ger. 
reh ;  Dan.  raa ;  Sw.  rd  ;  Icel.  ra.^  {Zoiil.)  A 
small  species  of  deer  ;  roebuck ;  Capreoliis  dor- 
cos.  —  See  Roebuck.  1  Chron.  xii.  18. 

Rf)E  (rs),  n.  [Ger.  rogen, ;  Dan.  rogn,  roe.l  The 
seed  or  spawn  of  osseous  fishes.  lirande. 

<J-"The  lobes  in  tlie  female,  called  hard  roe,  con- 
tain a  very  large  nuinher  of  roundish  grains,  called 
ova  or  efces,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  delicate,  niom- 
bt'inous  tunic  or  bag,  reaching  to  the  side  of  the  anal 
apTtiire,  where  an  elongated  fissure  permits  egress  at 
Iho  proper  time.  In  the  male,  the  lobes  of  roe.  are 
Rinnller  than  in  the  female,  and  have  the  appearance 
of  two  elongate  masses  of  fat,  which  are  called  soft 
roe."     Eng.  Cyc. 

RfiE'BfJCK,  n.  [Dut.  ree- 
bok  ;  Ger.  rehboek ;  Dan. 
raabtik  ;  Sw.  rabock.  — 
See  Roe.]  {Zool.)  A 
uniall  species  of  deer, 
hnving  erect,  round 
horns,  divided  into  three 
branches  above,  the  low- 
er part  being  deeply  fur- 
rowed longitudinally ;  the 
roe ;  t  apreolus  dorcas  of 
Gesner,  or  Cervus  capreo- 
/i/«of  Linniuus.  Eng. Cyc. 

ROKD  (rOd),  a.    Impregnated  with  roe.   Pennant. 

ROE'.STOXE,  n.  (A/m.)  A  carbonate  of  lime 
c  insisting  of  minute  spherical  grains  resem- 
bling the  roe  of  a  fish  ;  oolite.  Brande. 

RQ-0.\'TIQN,  n.  [L.  rogatio;  rogo,  roqatus,  to 
ask,  to  supplicate;  Fr.  rogation.'^  (Eccl.)  A 
public  supplication  ;  a  litany.  Hooker. 

Roiration-ireek,  the  second  week  before  Whitsun- 
day, in  which  are  the  three  roiration-dayii,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  next  lielore  Ascension-day, 
or  Holy  Thursday. 

t  RO-9E'RI-.\N,  n.     A  name  for  a  wig.    Bp.  Hall. 

KofiUE  (r6g),  n.  [Of  doubtful  orifcm.  — Skinnei- 
and  Jitniita  mention,  among  others  that  have 
been  suggested,  A.  S.  trregan  (Dut.  irroegrn, 
Ger.  rUgen),  to  accuse.  —  Tooke  considers  it  the 
past  tense  and  past  participle  of  A.  S.  trrignn,  to 
cover,  to  cloak.  —  Rome  derive  it  from  Fr.  roquc, 
arrogant,  proud. —  Todd  derives  it  from  Dut. 
pragchen,  to  go  a  begging,  whence  prog,  proque. 
—  A.  S.  earg,  idle,  weak,  timid;  Dut.  iSf  Ger. 
arg,  bad,  mischievous,  roguish  ;  Sw.  ar<7,  angry, 
Tenement.  —  Gael,  rogair,  a  rogue,  a  knave.] 


Roebuck. 


1.  {Eng.  Criminal  Law.)  A  sturdy  beggar ;  a 
vagrant ;  a  vagabond.  BInckstnne. 

'I'lu' iihcrlff  bikI  the  rnnmhul  may  do  the  more  gi«Hl.  miil 
more  t«TritV  the  idle  ri)(/u«.  SfKiitr. 

2.  A  dishonest  person  ;  a  knave  ;  a  villain. 

The  rogue  and  foul  by  flU  U  (air  and  wltc,  I'ujje, 

3.  A  playful  knave;  an  arch  fellow;  a  wag. 

The  fatirical  rogiie  nay*  liere,  that  old  men  have  (rrav 
bvarUi*.  Shut. 

4.  A  term  of  bantering  or  tenderness. 

Alaa,  poor  rogue]  1  think  Indeed  ahc  lovea.  Shot. 

t  ROGUE  (rflg),  V.  n.     1.  To  act  the  vagabond  ;  to 

wander  about,  as  a  vagrant.  Spenser. 

2.  To  act  the  rogue  or  knave.         Beau,  df  Fl. 

ROG'IJpR-Y  (r65'?r-?),  n.  1.  The  life  or  employ- 
ment of  a  vagrant,     [u.1  Donne. 

2.  Knavish  tricks ;  dishonest  practices ;  fraud ; 
villany.     "  Thievery  and  roguery."        Speiuter. 

3.  Arch  tricks;  waggery."      Life  of  A.  IVood, 
ROGUE'SlllP  (rel'ship),  n.    The  qualities  or  per- 
sonage of  a  rogue.  Dryden. 

ROGUE'S-Y.'VRN,  n.  Yarn  of  a  different  twist 
and  color,  inserted  in  the  cordage  of  the  British 
navy,  to  identify  it  if  stolen.  Brande. 

ROGU'ISH  (rog'jsh).  a.   1.  Vagrant,  [u.]  Spenser. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  rogue  or  knave ; 
knavish  ;  dishonest ;  fraudulent.  Stcift. 

3.  Arch  ;  wanton  ;  waggish  ;  mischievous. 

Timothy  uaed  to  be  playing  royuUh  tricki.        Arbuthnot. 

ROGU'ISH-LY  (rol'jsh-l?),  ad.  Like  a  rogue  ; 
knavishly ;  "wantonly.  Grainger. 

ROGU'ISH-NfiSS  (r6|'i8h-n«8),  n.  The  state  or  the 

quality  of  a  rogue.  Johnson. 

t  ROGU'Y  (r6|'?),  a.  Roguish  ;  wanton.  Marston. 

ROlL,  V.  a.     [Old  Eng.  reile,  roile,  to  roll.]     [t. 

KOILKD  ;  pp.  UOILIN'O,  KOILElJ.] 

1.  To  render  turbid  by  stirring  up  the  sedi- 
ment of;  to  rile  ;  as,  "  To  roil  water." 

He  loves  to  flsh  in  roiled  waters.  Xath.  Ward, 

2.  To  make  angry ;  to  vex  ;  to  stir  up. 

That  his  friends  should  believe  it  was  what  roi7<>rf  him 
[Jetfreys]  exceedingly.  Sorth. 

3.  To  perplex: — to  fatigue.  Grose. 

efS"  This  word  is  provincial  in  England  and  collo- 
quial in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  written  also  rile. 
—  See  Rile. 

RoIl,  v.  n.    1.  fTo  stroll  about. 

Seneca's  Ten  Tragedies,  I08I. 
2.  To  romp.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

ROl'I.y,  a  Having  the  sediment  stirred  up  ;  tur- 
bid ;'rily.     [Colloquial.]  Clarke. 

t  RoTn,  v.  a.    To  gnaw.  —  See  Royne. 

tRoT.N,  ».     A  scab ;  a  scurf.  Chancer. 

ROlN'JSH,  a.     Scurvy  ;  mean.  —  See  Roynish. 

RoTnt,  intcrj.    Be  gone.  —  See  Auoynt. 

t  ROlST,  V.  n.    To  bluster  ;  to  roister.  Shak. 

ROlS'T^R,  r.  n.  [Fr.  rustre,  a  boor,  a  clown. — 
Icel.  hri.iter,  a  violent  man.  —  More  probably 
from  A.  S.  hreasan  (Ger.  raiischen,  to  rustle ; 
Icel.  hrasa),  to  rush.  Richardson.]  To  be  tur- 
bulent or  riotous  ;  to  bluster  ;  to  bully ;  to  swag- 
ger ;  to  vapor ;  to  swell,     [r.]  Swift. 

tROtS'TpR,  n.    A  roisterer.  Abp.  Laud. 

ROlS'TpR-^R,  n.     A  blustering,  turbulent  fellow ; 

a  bully  ;  a  swaggerer  ;  a  rioter.  Brockett. 

ROlS'TfR-LY,  a.     Turbulent ;  violent.      Hacket. 

ROIS'TPR-Ly,  ad.     Turbulently.     [u.]      Wright. 

ROKE,  «.      1.  Reek;  mist;   steam;  —  also  wTit- 

ten  roak,  rook,  and  rouk.     [Local,  Eng.]     Todd. 

2.  A  vein  of  ore.    [North  of  Eng.]    HalUwell. 

ROKE'AGE,  n.     Indian  corn  parched,  pulverized, 

and  mixed  with  sugar;  —  also  written  yokeage. 

[Local,  U.  S.]  liartUtt. 

RO'KY,  a.     Abounding  in  roke  ;  reeky  ;  misty  ; 

fo^y ;  datnp.     [Local,  Eng.]  Ray. 

ROLE,  n.     [Fr.]     A  part ;  a  dramatic  character. 

ROLL  (r«l),  r.  a.  [It.  rotohre;  Sp.  rodnr;  Fr. 
rouler. — Dut.  St  Ger.  rollen;  DiHi.  ritUe ;  Sw. 
rulla.  —  Gael,  ir  Ir.  rol ;  W.  rholio.  —  From 
Low  L.  rotn.'o,  to  roll,  from  T,.  rotula,  dim.  of 
ro^n,  a  wheel.  Menage."]     [1.  rolled  ;  pp.  holi.- 

INO,    ROLLED.] 

1.  To  cause  to  turn  circularly  on  a  surface, 


at  a  round  or  a  spherical  body,  in  such  a  man* 
ner,  that  at  every  iiiHtant  the  portions  which 
have  been  in  contact,  of  the  Hurface  of  the  body 
turned,  and  of  that  on  which  it  moves,  are  ox* 
actly  equal ;  as,  "  To  roll  a  wheel." 

They  rolled  Ihc  stone  from  the  well's  mouth.       Oen.  xzls.  8. 

2.  To  turn  round  on  the  axis,  at  a  wheel :  to 
cause  to  revolve  ;  to  revolve. 

3.  To  move  in  a  circular  direction. 

To  dress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  ry*.      ilQUm. 

4.  To  move  or  impel  with  undulationa. 

Far  off  (Wiin  there,  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 

I.ethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolU 

Her  watery  labyrinth.  MtUn* 

5.  To  wrap  round,  as  any  thing  upon  itself; 
as,  "  To  )"o«  a  piece  of  parchment  or  paper." 

The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll.  Jm.  ixxW.  ^ 

6.  To  involve  :  to  infold  ;  to  inwrap.  Wiseman. 
She  rolled  herself  into  a  yellow  cloth  fourteen  brarrs  long. 

//lU-lIu^. 

7.  To  form  into  a  round  or  cylindrical  body 
by  rolling. 

Urind  re<l-lea(J,  or  any  other  color,  with  strong  wort,  and 
so  roll  them  up  into  long  rolls  like  pencils.  I'cticliiim. 

8.  To  flatten,  press,  or  level  bv  rolling  a  cy- 
lindrical body  on  or  over;  as,  "To  ro// dough." 

9.  To  turn  over  and  over,  as  in  the  mind  ;  to 
meditate  upon;  to  revolve.  "Boiling  resent- 
ments  in  my  mind."     [R.]  Sirift. 

10.  To  cause  to  move  on  wheels  or  rollers ; 
to  wheel ;  to  trundle  ;  as,  "To  roll  a  sofa." 

11.  To  beat,  as  a  drum,  %vith  strokes  so  rapid 
as  to  produce  a  continued  sound.  Smart. 

ROLL,  r.  w.  1.  To  move  or  turn  circularly  on  a 
surface,  as  a  round  or  a  spherical  body ;  to  be 
rolled.  —  See  Roll,  v.  a.  No.  1. 

Hail,  mixt  with  fire,  must  rend  the  Egyptian  skr. 

And  wheel  on  the  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolu.  MUlon. 

2.  To  turn  on  an  axis ;  to  revolve  ;  to  rotate. 

3.  To  move  or  run  on  wheels  or  rollers.  "  The 
rol'inq  chair."  Dryden. 

4.  To  perform  a  periodical  revolution. 

When  thirty  rolling  years  have  run  their  race.    Dryden, 

5.  To  move  circularly.  Milton. 

You  are  fatal  then  when  your  eyes  roll  so.  Siak. 

6.  To  move  ■with  undulations,  as  water.  Pope. 

The  crisped  brooks 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold.  Milton, 

7.  To  fluctuate  ;  to  move  tumultuously. 

What  different  sorrows  did  within  thee  roW!  Prior. 

8.  To  rock  from  side  to  side,  as  a  vessel  in  a 
heavy  sea  ;  to  float  in  rough  water.      Hackluyt, 

Twice  ten  teni|>estuous  nights  I  rolled,  resigned 

To  roaring  billows  and  the  warring  wind.  Pope. 

9.  To  wallow ;  to  welter.  "  Boiling  in  brut- 
ish vices."  Milton, 

10.  To  beat  a  drum  with  strokes  so  rapid  as 
to  produce  a  continued  sound.  Stocqueler. 

ROLL,  n,  [Gael.  &  Ir.  rol;  W.  rhol;  Arm.  roll, 
a  roll,  a  volume.  —  Sp.  roUo;  Fr.  rouleau.— 
See  Roll,  r.  «.] 

1.  A  document,  as  written  anciently  upon 
parchment,  bark,  &c.,  and  rolled  upon  itself;  a 
volume ;  a  scroll. 

Busy  ange4s  spread 
The  lasting  roll,  recording  what  we  said.  Miltom, 

2.  Parchment  on  v.hich  is  written  the  records 
of  events,  or  of  any  public  body,  and  when 
completed  is  rolled  up  for  preservation.     ShaJc. 

The  ancient  public  records  of  Great  Britain  consist  nfa 
great  variety  of  roll*.  BurrilL 

3.  A  chronicle ;  a  record  ;  history ;  annals. 

The  eve  of  time  beholds  no  name 

So  blest  as  thine  in  all  the  rolb  of  fame.  I'oiie. 

4.  A  register  ;  a  catalogue ;  a  list ;  a  schedule. 

The  roll  and  list  of  that  army  doth  remain.  Dane*. 

5.  [Fr.  r'le.]     fPart;  character;  office. 

In  human  society,  every  man  has  his  roll  and  sUtino  •»• 
oigned  him.  L'Kttnun/e. 

e.  The  act  of  rolling,  or  the  state  of  being 
rolled. 

7.  That  which  rolls  ;  something  rolling.  "  A 
roll  of  periods."  Thomson. 

8.  A  mass  made  round  ;  a  ball  or  a  cylinder. 
"A  circle  or  roll  of  wool."  Mortimer. 

Large  roll*  of  fkt  at>out  his  shoulders  clung.        .tdditon. 

9.  Any  fabric  rolled  up,  or  wound  into  a  cy- 
lindricalform;  as,  "  A  roll  of  paper." 

10.  A  cylinder  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  mate- 
rial, used  (or  various  purposes  ;  a  roller. 

Where  land  Is  cloddr,  and  a  shower  of  rain  cnnte*  that 
soaks  Ihmugh,  use  a  roH  to  break  the  clods.  Jktrlimer. 


mIeN,  SYR;    MdVE,  NfiR,  s6n  ;    bOlL,  BOR,  rOlE.— 9,  9,  9,  |,  soft;  0,  B,  5,  I,. hard;  9  o*  a;   ^  (M  fz.  — THIS,  this. 
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3.L  A  small  loaf  of  Viiread  made  of  dough  1 
folded  or  rolled  together.  Merle. 

12.  i^NatU.)  The  rocking  of  a  vessel  from  side 
to  side,  as  in  a  heavy  sea.  Brande. 

13.  {Mil.)  The  uniform  beating  of  a  drum 
with  strokes  so  rapid  as  to  produce  a  continued 
sound.  Stocfjiieler. 

To  call  the  roll,  to  call  over  the  names  of  the  persons 
coiiiposiii>;  any  organized  hody  or  assembly,  in  order 
tu  ascertain  if  any,  and  who,  are  absent.  —  Master  of 
the  rolls.    See  MASTER. 

KOLL'A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  rolled.     Ash. 

ROLL'^R,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  rolls. 

2.  A  cylinder  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  ma- 
terial, used  for  various  purposes,  as  for  level- 
ling walks,  for  spreading  dough,  placing  under 
heavy  moving  bodies  to  diminish  friction,  &C. 

A  velvet  lawn,  shaven  by  the  scythe  and  levelled  by  the 
roller.  Johnson. 

3.  {Surg.)  A  bandage  in  the  form  of  a  roll ;  a 
fillet.  Sharp. 

4.  {N^aut.)  A  heavy  wave  'setting  in  upon  a 
coast,  without  wind.  Brande. 

5.  {Printing.)  A  woodeti  cylinder  covered 
with  a  composition  of  gl'.e  and  molasses  ;  — 
used  for  inking  the  face  of  types.  Marsh. 

ROLI/gR,  n.  [Ft.  r oilier.']  (Or«?V/t.)  A  bird  of 
the  order  Pusseres,  family  Coraciada,  and  sub- 
family Coraciana.  —  See  Couacian-e.       Gray. 

ROL'LIC,  V.  n.  \i.  kollicked;  jyp.  rollick- 
ing, ROLLICKED.]  To  roll  or  romp  about  reck- 
lessly ;  to  frolic.     [Low.]  Gent.  Mag. 

ROL'LICK-tiVG,  p.  a.  Frolicking  ;  frolicsome  ; 
swaggering.  lioget. 

ROLL'IJVG,  p.  a.     1.  That  rolls  ;  revolving. 

2.  Undul  iting ;  varied  by  small  hills  and  val- 
leys.   "  Rolling  prairies."   [U.  S.]     Judge  Hall. 

Rollins  friction,  ttie  resistance  which  a  rolling  body 
meets  with  from  the  snrface  on  wlilch  it  rolls.  —  Rull- 
imr  tackle,  (JVuitt.)  a  tackle  used  for  steadying  the 
yards  in  a  heavy  sea.     Dana. 

ROLL'JXG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  of  that 
which,  rolls  ;  circular  motion.  Brande. 

ROLL'ING-MIlL,  M.  A  mill  for  rolling  iron  and 
other  metals  into  plates  or  sheets.  Ure. 

r6LL'|NG-PIN,  n.  A  cylinder  of  wood  for  roll- 
ing or  spreading  out  dough  or  paste.    Wiseinati. 

ROLL'JNG— PRESS,  n.  A  press  or  machine  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  rollers  or  cylinders  re- 
volving very  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other, 
used  for  taking  impressions  from  plates,  or  for 
rolling  iron  or  other  metal  into  plates,  or  for 
other  purposes.  M issey.     Ure. 

BOLI>'Y-p66l-Y,  n.  [From  roll  ball  into  the 
pool.  Johnson.]  An  old  game,  in  which,  when  a 
ball  rolls  into  a  certain  place,  it  wins.  Arbidhnot. 

ROM'A^E,  n.    Tumult.  —  See  Rummage.    Shak. 

R0-MA'|C,  n.     The  modern  Greek  language. 

RO-MA'!C,  a.  Pertaining  to  modern  Greece,  or 
to  the  modern  Greek  language.  P.  Cyc. 

r6'M.\L,  m.  An  E.  Indian  silk  fabric.  Simmonds. 

KO'MA.V,  a.  [L.  Romatius  ;  Roma,  Rome;  It.  <Sf 
Sp.  Romano  ;  Fr.  Roniain.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  Rome,  or  to  the  Romans. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  professing,  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  ;  Roman  Catholic.         Burnet. 

3.  Noting  the  common,  upright  printing-let- 
ter ;  not  Italic. 

Roman  aJum,  a  kind  of  alum  obtained  from  volcanic 
rocks  near  Naples.  Brande.  —  Roman  balance,  the 
steelyard.  Simmonds.  —  Roman  candle,  a.  firework,  in 
the  form  of  a  candle,  which  throws  out  brizht  stars 
in  succession.  Ure.  —  Rinnan  cement.  See  CEMENT. 
—  Roman  lam.  See  LAW.  —  Roman  ochre,  a  rich,  or- 
ange-yellow, transparent,  and  durable  pigment,  used 
in  oil  and  water-color  painting;  Italian  earth.  Fair- 
holt. 

Rfi'MAN,  n.     1.  A  native  or  a  citizen  of  Rome. 

2.  One  of  the  Christian  church  at  Rome, 
to  whom  St.  Paul  addressed  an  epistle.  "  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans."  Locke. 

3.  A  Roman  Catholic.  Lightfoot. 
RO'MAN-CAth'O-lIc,  a.    Noting,  pertaining,  or 

adhering,   to   that   church   which    regards   the 
pope  of  Rome  as  its  spiritual  head.         Ch.  Ob. 

RO'MAN-cAth'O-lIc,  v.  One  who  adheres  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Brande. 


RO-MANCE',  n.  [It.  romamo,  romanza  ;  Sp.  ro- 
mance ;  Fr.  roman  ;  romance,  a  ballad.] 

1.  A  work  of  fiction,  in  prose  or  verse,  con- 
taining a  relation  of  a  series  of  adventures, 
usually  of  love  or  war,  either  marvellous  or 
probable  ;  a  novel ;  —  so  called  because  this 
species  of  composition  was  first  written  in  the 
Romance  language. 

The  earliest  modern  7-omnnces  were  collections  of  chival- 
rous adventures,  chiefly  founded  on  the  lives  and  achievi- 
nients  of  the  warlike  adherents  of  two  sovereigns,  one  of 
whom,  i>erhups,  had  only  a  fabulous  existence,  while  the  an- 
nals of  the  other  have  given  rise  to  a  wonderful  series  of  fa- 
bles, —  Arthur  and  Charlemagne.  Brande. 

2.  Any  wild,  extravagant  story,  or  invention 
of  the  imagination  ;  a  fiction  ;  a  falsehood. 

A  staple  of  romance  and  lies. 

False  tears  and  real  peijurics.  Prior. 

3.  {Mus.)  A  small  song-like  piece  of  vocal  or 
instrumental  music  somewhat  in  the  character 
of  a  ballad  ;  a  romanza.  Warner. 

Syn.  — See  Novel. 
RO-mAnoe',  r.  n.     [i.  romanced;  pp.  roman- 
cing, ROMANCED.]     To  forge  or  tell  wild,  ex- 
travagant stories.  S.  Richardson. 

RO-MANCE',  n.  [Sp.  romance,  —  in  allusion  to 
its  derivation  from  the  Roman  or  Latin  lan- 
guage ;  Fr.  roman.]  The  language  which  was 
formed  from  a  corruption  of  the  Latin,  and 
which  was  spoken  and  written  in  the  south  of 
France  and  in  Spain  from  the  tenth  century  to 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth.  Fleming. 

RO-MANCE',  a.  Noting,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
language  called  Romance. 

;8£g="The  Latin  tongue,  as  is  observed  by  an  in- 
genious writer  [Warton],  ceased  to  be  spoken  in 
France  about  the  ninth  century,  and  was  succeeded 
by  what  was  called  the  romance  tongue,  a  mixture  of 
the  language  of  the  Franks  and  bad  Latin.  As  the 
songs  of  chivalry  became  the  most  popular  composi- 
tions in  that  language,  they  were  emphatically  called 
romans  oc  romants."     Percy. 

RO-MAN9'^;r,  n.  1.  A  writer  of  romances.  Warton. 
2.  A  forger  of  fictitious  stories.  Tate. 

RO-MAn'C!ST,  n.    A  romancer.  Moiith.  Rev. 

t  RO-MAN'CY,  a.    Romantic.      Life  of  A.  Wood. 
R6-M  AN-ESK',  a.  &  «.  See  Romanesque.  Mitford. 

RO-MAN-ESaUE',ffl.  [Fr.]  Pertaining  to  romance; 
noting  the  language  or  the  style  of  architecture 
or  of  pictorial  ornament  called  Romanesque. 

RO-MAN-ESaUE'  (ro-mgm-gsk'),  n.  1.  {Lit.)  The 
common  dialect  of  Languedoc,  and  some  other 
districts  in  the  south  of  France,  being  a  rem- 
nant of  the  old  Romance  language.        Brande. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  debased  style  of  architecture 
adopted  in  the  later  Roman  empire.      Fairholt. 

3.  (Paint.)  A  fantastic  style  of  ornament  in 
which  animals  and  foliage  are  represented. 

RO-MAN'IC,  a.      Relating  to  Rome  or  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  Roman.  Ency. 
RO'MAN-ISH,  a.     Roman  Catholic.             Ch.  Ob. 

R6'MAN-I§M,  n.  The  tenets  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics ;  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.       Brevint. 

RO'MAN-IST,  n.     A  Roman  Catholic.     Bp.  Hall. 
RO'MAN-IST,  a.     Roman  Catholic.  Kay. 

RO'MAN-IZE,  V.  a.  [i.  Romanized  ;  pp.  Roman- 
izing, Romanized.] 

1.  To  fill  with  Roman  or  Latin  words  or  idi- 
oms ;  to  Latinize. 

He  [Ben  Jonson]  did  too  much  Homanize  our  tongue.  DiTflc). 

2.  To  convert  to  Romanism,  or  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  White. 

RO'MAN-IZE,  t\  n.  1.  To  use  Latin  words,  or 
follow  Latin  idioms.  Milton. 

2.  To  follow  Roman  Catholic  opinions  or  cus- 
toms. Lightfoot. 

RO-mAnSCH',  n.    An  Italian  dialect  of  very  an- 
cient formation,  spoken  in  the  Grisons  of  Swit- 
zerland; Rumonsch.  Smart. 
t  RO-mAi\T',  n.    A  romantic  ballad  ;  a  romaunt. 

Drayton. 
RO-mAn'T1C,  a.     [From  romance.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  romance ; 
extravagant ;  wild  ;  fanciful ;  fantastic. 

The  epithet  romantic  is  always  understood  to  deny  sound 
reason  to  whatever  it  is  fixed  upon.  John  Foster. 

Philosophers  have  maintained  opinions  more  absurd  than 
any  of  the  most  fabulous  poets  or  romantic  writers.  Keil. 

A  ro;?j(in//c  scheme  is  one  which  is  wild,  impracticable,  and 
yet  contains  something  which  captivates  the  young.  Whately.  I 


2.  Improbable  ;  fictitious  ;  false.  Scott. 

3.  Full  of  mild  or  fantastic  scenery.  Thomson. 
RO-.MAn'T(-CAL,  a.     Romantic,  [r.]    Oudwnrih. 

RO-MAn'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  romantic  manner; 
wildly  ;  extravagantly  ;  fancifully.  Pope. 

RO-MAn'TI-cT§M,  n.  Romantic  or  fantastic  no- 
tions or  feelings  ;  a  fantastic  production. 

f(g=-  "  The  term  romanticism  (an  offshoot  of  roman. 
tic)  is  of  recent  invention,  and  is  applied  chiefly  to 
the  fantastic  and  unnatural  productions  of  the  modern 
French  school  of  novelists,  at  the  head  of  which  are 
Victor  Hugo,  Balzac,  'George  Sand,' &c.,  and  theil 
imitators  in  France  and  in  other  countries."    Brande. 

RO-MAn'TJ-CIST,  n.  One  imbued  with  romanti- 
cism. Qn.  Rev. 

RO-MAN'TIC-NESS,  71.  The  state  or  the  qualitj 
of  being  romantic.  Johnson. 

RO-mA^' ZA,  n.     [It.]     {Mi/s.)  A  romance. 

RO-MAN'ZOV-ITE,  71.  {Mi?}.)  A  brownish  varic 
ty  of  garnet;  —  named  from  Romunzojf.  Dana. 

t  RO-MAUNT',  n.  [Old  Fr.]  A  romantic  ballad  ; 
a  romance.     "  Romaunt  of  the  Rose."  Chaucer 

ROM-BOW'LjNE,  71.  {Naut.)  Condemned  canvas 
rope,  &c.  Dana. 

ROME  [rom,  Sm. ;  rom  or  rom,  F. ;  roni,  IF.  P.  J.], 
»i.  [Gr.  'Vofia  ;  L.,  It.,  cSf  Sp.  Roma  ;  Fr.  Rome.] 
The  capital  city  of  ancient  Italy  and  the  west- 
ern em])ire,  now  the  seat  of  the  pope  or  spirit- 
ual head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

iKif»"  The  0  in  this  word,"  says  Walker,  "  seems 
irrevocably  fixed  in  the  English  sound  of  that  letter 
in  move  "  ;  but  Smart  calls  it  the  "  old  pronunciation, 
which  modern  practice  has  discontinued." 

RO'Mf-INE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  in 
octahedrons,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  antimony, 
oxygen,  and  lime,  or  antimonious  and  antinio- 
nic  acids  and  lime;  —  named  from  Rome  de 
I'Isle.  JJana. 

t  ROME'KIN,  n.  A  kind  of  drinking-cup.Daie«aM<. 

ROME'-PEN-NY,  )  „.     An  annual  tribute  of  one 

ROME'— SCOT,       )  penny  from   every   family  in 

England,  formerly  paid  to  the  Church  of  Rome 

at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter ;  Peter-pence.     Milton. 

ROME'-SHOT,  71.     Rome-scot.        C.  Richardson. 

R6M'[SH,a.  1.  Roman.  "A /?omt«A  stew."  Shak. 

'A  /lomish  cirque  or  Grecian  hippodrome.      Glapthonie. 

2.  Roman  Catholic  ;  papal ;  popish  ;  Roman- 

ish.     "  The  Romish  Church."  AyUffe. 

ROM'IST,  »i.  A  Roman  Catholic  ;  Romanist.So»<«A. 

ROMP,  n.  [A.  S.  7-empend,  rampant.  —  See  Ramp.] 

1.  A  rude  girl,  fond  of  boisterous  play. 

She  was  in  the  due  mean  between  one  of  your  affected 
courtesying  pieces  ot  formality  and  your  romps  that  have  no 
regard  to  the  common  rules  of  civility.  Ari/utlmot. 

2.  Rude  play.  "  ifowyj-loving  miss."  Thomson. 

ROMP,  V.  n.  \i.  ROMPED  ;  pp.  romping,  romped.] 
To  play  rudely  and  boisterously.  "You  cat/ 
laugh  .  .  .  and  7-oiiip  in  full  security."        Swift. 

ROM-PEE',  rt.  [L.  7-vmpo,  to  break.]  {Her.)  Not- 
ing an  ordinary  which  is  broken;  or  a  chevron- 
head,  a  bend,  or  the  like,  whose  upper  parts  are 
cutoff;  rompu;  fractcd.  Wright. 

ROMP'JNG,  71.     Rude,  noisy  play.  Maunder. 

ROMP'JSH,  a.   Inclined  to  rude  or  rough  play.  Ash, 

ROMP'lSH-NfisS,  71.  The  quality  of  a  romp;  dis- 
position to  rude  sport.  Spectator. 

r6M-PU',  a.    {Her.)  See  Rompee.  Wright. 

t  ROJ^-DJiQI[E  ',  71.  [Fr.]  A  circular  shield,  car- 
ried by  foot  soldiers  to  protect  the  upper  part 
of  the  person,  which  it  entirely  covered.  It  had 
a  slit  in  the  upper  part  for  seeing  through,  and 
one  at  the  side  for  the  point  of  the  sword  to 
pass  through.  Fair/iolt 

ROJV-DEjIU'  (r5n-d5'),  H. ;  pi.  Fr.  RONnsAUX; 
Eng.  rondeaus  (r5n-d6/.').     [Fr.] 

1.  {French  Pros.)  A  little  poem  of  thirteen 
verses,  of  which  eight  have  one  rhyme,  and  five 
another.  It  is  divided  into  three  couplets,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  second  and  third,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rondeau  is  repeated  in  an  equivocal 
sense,  if  possible.  Trrvovx, 

2.  {Mus.)  A  composition,  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, generally  consisting  of  three  strains 
the   first  of  which  closes   in  the  original  key 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  t,  short;   A,  f,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  FAI.l  ;    nftlR.  HER: 
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while  each  of  the  others  is  so  modulated  as  to 
reconduct  the  ear,  in  an  easy  and  natural  man- 
ner, to  the  first  strain.  Moore. 

B6N'D^L,  m.  {Fort.)  A  small,  roxmd  tower,  erect- 
ed, in  some  particular  cases,  at  the  foot  of  the 
bastion.  Brande. 

tR^N'DLE,  n.  [Fr.  rondcllc.]  A  round  mass. 
"Certain  roiidtes  given  in  arms."         Peacham. 

r6n'd6,  n.     [It.]     {Mus.)  A  rondeau.      /'.  Cyc. 

tRON'DURE,  n.     \Vt.  rondeiir.]   A  round.  S/taA. 

t  RONG,  i.  &  p.  froni  ring.   Now  rung.     Chancer. 

EdN'fQV,  or  r6s'\'QS  (raii'yun),  n.  [Fr.  rogiietix, 
itchy,  mangy ;  rogno,  itch,  scab.]  A  mangy, 
scabby  animal  or  person  :  —  a  fat  woman. 

Aroint  thee,  witch,  tlic  rump-fed  ronvoii  crict.         Shak. 

t  r6nT,  n.  A  stunted  animal ;  a  runt.  Spenser. 
BddD,  n.     [Dut.  roede.  —  See  Rod.] 

1.  The  fourth  part  of  an  acre ;  forty  square 
rods  or  poles. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  Enelnnd's  griefs  bcgnn. 

When  every  rood  of  ground  miiintained  its  man.    Ooltlsmith. 

2.  A  perch,  rod,  or  pole.     [Obs.  or  local.] 

Mortimer. 
Rddo,  n.  [A.  S.  rod;  Frs.  rode;  Icel.  roilu- 
kross.]  \  representation  of  the  crucified  Sav- 
iour, or  of  the  Trinity,  placed  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic churches  over  the  altar-screen.  Fairholt. 
0-"  Generally  figures  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  St. 
John  were  placed  at  a  slight  distance  on  each  side  this 
principal  group,  in  allusion  to  Jolin  \\\.^."  Fairholt. 

r66d'— BE.V.M,  n.  A  beam  across  the  chancel, 
bearing  the  rood.  Fairholt. 

r66d'l6ft,  n.  {Arch.)  A  gallery  in  a  church, 
containing  the  rood  and  its  appendages.  Britton. 

e66d'-SCREE.\,  n.  {Roman  Cath.  Church.) 
The  altar  screen,  above  which  the  rood  was 
placed.  Fairholt. 

r66d'-8TEE-PLE,  )  n.  {Arch.)  A  tower  or  stee- 
r66d'-T6^V^'?R,     )  pie   at  the  intersection    of 

the  nave  and  transept  of  a  church.  Weale. 

t  r661)'-TREE,  n.    The  cross.  Gower. 

r66d'Y,  a.      Luxuriant  in  growth.     [North   of 

Eng.]  Wright. 

e66f,  n.  [A.  S.  hrof,  rof;  Frs. 
rof,  a  roof.  —  Tooke  derives  from 
A.  S.  hrtefnen,  to  support ;  il/t/t- 
sheu,  Juiiius,  and  Skintier,  from 
Gr.  oooc/)0{.] 

1.  {Arcn.)  The  cover  or  upper 
part  of  a  building. 

How  reverend  ia  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  ancieiit  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arched  and  ponderous  roof  I    Congreve. 
0~  A  roof  consists  mainly  of  two  parts,  viz.,  the 
framing,  or  trussing,  and  the  covering  of  shingles, 
elites,  tiles,  tliatcli,  lead,  or  other  materials.     In  the 
East,  and   in   warm   climates,  roofs  are  commonly 
made  flat  on  the  top,  while  in  ti-mperate  regions,  ex- 
posed to  rains,  they  are  usually  ridged  or  inclined,  to 
facilitate  the  escape  of  water.    Roofg  ==^h^ 

are  distinguished  by  their  form  and       Sss"^ 
modoof  construction,  of  which  there 
is  great  variety,  as  shed,  curb,  hip, 
gable,  and  ogee  roofs.  —  See  Curb- 
roof.  Ogee  roof. 
In  the  first  two  cuts,  which  represent  two  kinds  of 
framing  in  roofs,  A  is 
the    king-post;    B    B 
are  the  queen-p«>Hta ; 
C  C  C  C,  the  braces  ; 
D   D,  the  tie-beams  ; 
E  E  E  E,  the  principal 
rafters ;   P    P   is  the 
ridgo-pioce  ;  G  G  G  G  are  purlins,  or  pieces  of  timber 
running        lengthwise 
along  the  roof;  J  J  J  J, 
ciiiunion  rafters  ;   K  K 
(^  K   K,  the  pole  pl;ites  ; 
J.  -          fl^  U  I,  L,  the  wall  plates, 
Uiproof.        „„  which  the  ends  of       ^-u.u.^.. 
the  tie-beams  rest. 

2.  A  hotise.  "  Within  your  roof."    Chapman. 

3.  The  upper  part  or  covering  of  any  vault. 
"The  roo/ of  heaven."  Shak. 

4.  The  upper  part  of  the  moxith ;  the  palate. 

Swcnrinjt  'HI  mv  very  roof  was  dry 

With  oaths  of  love.  Shak. 

6.  {Mining.)  The  stratum  overlying  the  coal : 
—  the  hangmg  part  or  wall  of  metalliferous 
lodes.  Ansted. 

Rocf  qf  tkt  nouth,  the  palate.  —  Seo  Palate. 

B6AF,  ».  O.     [».  KOOPEI)  ;  pp.  KOOFIXO,  ItOOFEl).] 


French  roof. 


Gable  roof. 


1.  To  cover  with  a  roof.  Creech. 

2.  To  enclose  in  a  house  ;  to  shelter. 

Here  h«<l  we  now  our  country's  honor  roo/ril. 

Were  the  graced  person  of  our  Ituiuiuo  present.      Slifik. 

r66k'(;r,  n.     One  who  roofs  or  makes  roofs. 
r66p'|NU,  n.    A  roof,  or  the  materials  for  a  roof. 
r66f'L5.S8,  a.     1.  Destitute  of  a  roof. 

2.    Wanting   shelter ;    houseless ;  homeless. 

"  Their  roojless  heads."  Hughes. 

RddP'LgT,  n.  A  small  roof  or  covering.  Loudon. 
r66p'-TREE,  n.  Timber  for  a  roof.  Simmonds. 
RddP'Y,  o.     Having  a  roof  or  roofs.  Dryden. 

II  r66k  (rQk,  51)  [rfik,  S, 

W.  P.   E.  Ja.  K.    C.\ 

rOk,  J.  F.  Sm.  Wb.],  n. 

[A.  S. //roc;    Frs.  rorA; 

South  Ger.  »-Mt7t,  and,  in 

some   parts,   rak :    Sw. 

roka.  —  Skinner  derives 

it   from   the  L.  rauctts, 

hoarse.     Soxiiius    pro- 
nounces it  formed  from 

the  sound.] 

1.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  ^^''• 

the  genus  Corvus,  allied  to  the  crow ;  Corvus 
fruf/iligus. 

^l^  Rooks  are  readily  distinguished  from  the  other 
species  of  the  crow  family  by  their  habit  of  constantly 
living  in  (locks  together  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  appearing  to  prefer  situations  in  the  inunediate 
vicinity  of  the  almdus  of  man.  Their  food  cousists  of 
insects  and  grain.     Yarrell. 

2.  A  trickish,  rapacious  fellow ;  a  cheat.  "  An 
old  rook  .  .  .  ruinea  by  gaming."         IVgchei-leg. 

II  r66k,  n.  [It.  rocco;  Sp.  roque; — frojn  Per. 
rohk,  a  camel  bearing  archers.  I>iez.  —  "  Sansc. 
rat'h,  an  armed  chariot,  which  the  Bengalosc 
pronounced  j-ot'h,  and  which  the  Persians 
changed  into  roAA."  Sir  Win.  Jones.']  {Chess.) 
One  of  the  four  pieces  placed  on  the  corner 
squares  of  the  board  ;  a  castle. 

4®-  Unless  prevented  by  some  other  piece,  the  rook 
moves  backwards  or  forwards,  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
over  the  whole  e.xtent  of  the  board,  in  Hues  parallel 
to  its  sides.     .^<rnel. 

II  r66k,  v.  n.  [i.  KOOKED ;  pp.  kookino,  rooked.] 
[From  rook,  the  bird.  Johnson.  —  A.  S.  tcrigan, 
to  cover.     Richardson.'] 

1.  To  rob ;  to  cheat.  Locke. 

2.  To  Ife  covered  or  close  ;  to  squat ;  to  cow- 
er ;  to  ruck.  Todd. 

II  ROOK,  V.  a.  1.  To  cheat;  to  plunder  by  cheat- 
ing. 

Ho  [Sir  J.  Dcnham]  was  much  rooked  by  ganicsters.  Au-'irey. 

2.  To  cause  to  lie  close  ;  to  shelter. 

The  raven  rooked  her  on  the  chimney's  lop.  Shnk. 

3.  To  move,  as  the  rook  in  chess.  Jew. 
II  r66k'5R-Y,  n.     1.  A  collection  of  rooks'  nests, 

usually  placed  thickly  together  in  the  tops  of 
tall  trees,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  seven  or 
eight  nests  on  the  same  tree.  Yarrell. 

2.  The  crowded  parts  of  a  town  occupied  by 
the  poorer  classes.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  nest  of  disreputable  houses.         Wright. 
1^- The  name  is  applied  by  sailors  to  rocks  and 

islets  fre()uented  by  sea-birds  for  laying  their  eggs,  and 
also  to  a  resort  of  seals  for  breeding  purposes.  Sim- 
monds. 

II  ROOK'WORM  (-wUrm),  n.  {Ent.)  A  species  of 
worm  or  insect.  Booth. 


II  ROOK'Y,  n.     Inhabited  by  rooks, 
wood.'' 


The  rooky 
Shak. 


r66m,  n.  [M.  Goth,  rtnnis;  A.  S.  mm;  Dut. 
ruim,  the  hold  of  a  ship  ;  niimte,  room  ;  Old 
Ger.  roum;  Ger.  ranni  ;  Dan.,  Icel.,  A  Sw.  rum. 
—  Gael.  <Sf  Ir.  nun.  — Polish  n/wi.— "  Related  to 
this  word  are  the  Gr.  words  iiiv",  an  interstice, 
ftb/iTi,  the  street,  and  the  L.  rima  [a  cleft],  the 
Hcb.  Q'""!,  elevation,  .1?21,  pi.  rT^Tai,  a  raised 
place,  from  2^*1,  to  be  lifted  up."     Bosworth.] 

1.  Space ;  extent  of  place,  great  or  small. 

Give  ample  room  and  veiec  enough 

The  characters  of  hell  to  trace.  Grot/. 

2.  Space  or  place  unoccupied. 

There  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn.         Luke  ii.  7. 

3.  Stead;    place.     "  Archelaus  did  reign  .  .  . 
in  the  room  of  his  father,  Herod"     M.itt.  ii.  27. 

4.  Possible  admission  ;  chance;  opportunity.! 
"  Room  for  such  an  alliance."  Addison. 


6.  An  interior  division  of  a  house  or  abif^ 
separated  from  the  remainder  by  walls  or  narti* 
tions ;  an  apartment,  as  a  chamber,  a  parlor,  a 
cabin. 

Who  swerp*  a  room  u  for  thy  laws 

Makes  that  and  the  action  flne.  Herbert, 

6.  t  A  particular  place  or  neat ;  a  station. 

Tlicy  love  the  uppemtost  room*  at  feoalo.        Mali.  axil).  6. 

7.  tA  box  in  a  theatre.  S'ures. 

8.  t  Office.  "  His  high  room  of  chancellor- 
ship." Caiendith. 

9.  A  fishing  station  in  the  Briiith  North 
American  provinces.  Simmond$. 

8yn.  —  See  Parlor,  Space. 

IJoyd't  rooms,  a  part  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Lon- 
don, occupied  by  the  Kocicly  of  I'Mdi-rwrilcra,  the 
oldest  and  largest  esiablisliuient  for  marine  insurance 
in  the  world  ;  —  so  called  from  (he  fnri  tnal  after  th« 
great  fire  in  London  which  destroyed  the  Exchange, 
the  Society  for  a  long  time  occupied  Lloyd's  ColTee- 
Houae.  Tallit. 

r66m,  n.  A  valuable  deep-blue  dye,  obtained 
from  Assam,  from  a  species  of  Rvellia.  LindU-y. 

R6dM,  V.  n.  To  occupy  a  room  ;  to  lodge.  Bowen, 
49-  Often  used  at  American  colleges. 

r66m'A9E,  n.  Space;  place;  room.  "The 
roomagc  of  her  hold."  Whittier. 

t  R  66  M '  5  R ,  nrf.    Farther  ofT.  IJackluyt. 

t  R66MFt)L,  a.  Having  much  room.  "  A  room- 
ful house."  Donne. 

R66M'FiyL,  n  ;  pi.  roomfvls.  As  much,  or  as 
many,  as  a  room  will  hold. 

Where  it  is  a  man's  business  to  entertain  •  whole  rormftil, 
it  is  unmannerly  to  apply  himself  to  a  particular  person.  A'kV^ 

r66.M'J-LY,  ad.     Spaciou.sly.  Clarice. 

r66iM'I-n£8S,  ».    The  state  of  being  roomy. 
r66m'L{;ss,  a.     Having  no  room.  UdaL 

u66m'— PA-PpR,  «.  Paper  for  covering  the  walls 
of  rooms;  paper-hangings.  Simmonds. 

t  R66.M's6mE,  a.     Spacious;  roomy.       Warner. 
t  R66MTn,  M.    1.  Space  ;  place  ;  room.   Drayton, 
2.  Roominess ;  sjiaciousness.   Mir. /or  Mag. 
tR66MTH'Y,  rt.     Spacious  ;  roomy.  Ftdler. 

r66m'Y,  a.  Having  room  ;  spacious  ;  capacious; 
ample;  wide;  large.  " /foo»iy  decks."   Dryden. 

R66p,  n.  [Icel.  hroop."]  A  hoarseness.  [Local, 
Eng  ]     Written  also  roup.  Ray- 

e66'S,\-6Il,  n.  An  oil  distilled  from  the  leaves 
of  Andropaqon  calamus  aromatieus;  —  called 
also  Of*  of  truiian  grass.  Archer. 

If^  Roosa-oil  has  a  strong  rose  scent,  and  it  ia 
used  for  adulterating  attar  of  roses,  and  in  India,  *a 
a  rubefacient  in  cases  of  rheumalisin.    Archer. 

r66st,  m.     [A.  S.  hrost ;  Dtit.  roest.'] 

1.  That  on  which  a  bird  sits  to  sleep,  as  a 
pole  ;  a  perch.  Jrirel. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  fowls  roosting  upon  the 
same  perch.  Wright. 

At  roost,  in  the  act  or  state  of  sleep  upon  a  most. 
r66sT,  r.  n.      [Dut.  rDesten.]     [♦.  boosted  ;  pp. 

KOOSTIXO,  KOOSTED.] 

1.  To  sit  or  sleep  upon  a  roost  or  perch,  as  a 
bird  ;  to  perch.  L' Estrange. 

2.  To  lodge.     [Burlesque.]  Johnson. 
r66sT'-C6cK,  n.     The  common  cock.  Hallitceli. 

r66sT'5R,  »i.     The  common  dunghill  cock,  or 

male  of  the  domestic  fowl ;  a  roost-cock.  [U.  S.] 

.\  hupe  turkey  cobbling  in  the  road,  a  rooster  crowing  on 

the  fence,  and  ducks  quacking  in  the  ditrhj-s,  Jmtti. 

r66sT'|NC,  u.     The  act  of  perching.      Drayton. 

r66t  [rot,  .S.  ]|'.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  rflt, 
Wb.],  n.  FDan.  rod;  Sw.  r«t.  —  OT.J«iii„  a 
branch,  a  rod  ;  L.  radix,  a  root ;  It.  rtuitce  ;  Sp. 
raiz.  —  The  Gr.  lafii,  L.  radix,  ramus,  a  branch, 
belong  to  the  sante  root  as  the  Gr.  U'li^oi,  from 
piaaui,  to  strike  ;  also  Eng.  root,  and  Ger.  trwr- 
zel.    Wni.  Smith.] 

1.  (Bot.)  The  descending  axis  of  a  plant,  de. 
vcloped  from  the  radicle  of  the  embryo  con. 
taincd  in  the  seed,  and  having  for  its  function 
to  imbibe  nourishment  from  the  soil  or  whatever 
else  is  capable  of  furnishing  it.  Gray, 

tS"  The  root  is  one  of  the  three  essential  organs  of 
vecetation,  the  stem  and  the  leaves  being  the  otliei 
two.  It  is  distinguished  fnun  the  stem  by  its  irreeu 
lar  ramifications,  the  absence,  in  most  cases,  of  tiuds 
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nf  scales,  leaves,  and  other  appendagres,  of  stomata, 
or  breathing  pures,  upon  the  epidermis,  and,  in  exo- 
geiis,  of  pitli,  hy  its  turninj,'  from  the  light,  and  gen- 
erally by  its  burying  itself  in  the  earth.     Liiidley. 

2.  The  esculent  portion  of  certain  plants,  as 
the  beet,  turnip,  parsnip,  &c. 

Can  you  cat  rooU  and  drink  cold  water?  Shot. 

3.  The  bottom ;  the  lower  part ;  the  base ; 
the  foot.   "  The  roots  of  the  mountains."  Burnet. 

4.  Cause ;  origin ;  source  ;  occasion. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  1  Tim.  vi.  10. 

6.  The  first  ancestor  or  progenitor.    Bouvier. 

So  deep  a  malice  to  confound  the  race 

Of  mankind  in  one  root.  ilillon. 

6.  {Mhs.)  The  fundamental  note  of  any  chord. 

Moore. 

7.  {Surff.)  The  prolongations  sent  by  scir- 
rhous, cancerous,  or  other  tumors  into  the 
neighboring  parts.  DumjUson. 

8.  {Etymology.)  An  articulate  sound,  or  a 
combination  of  such  sounds,  expressing  or  re- 
ferring to  an  emotion,  imitation,  or  general 
conception,  and  serving,  directly  or  indirectly, 
as  a  common  portion  to  words  m  one  or  more 
languages  having  relation  to  the  same  emotion, 
imitation,  or  conception.  Sir  J.  Stodilart. 

The  root  of  a  word  must  consist  of  at  least  one  syllabic. 

Stwidart. 

Jlerial  rnnt.i,  {But.)  roots,  contributing  to  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  plant,  which  are  emitted  from  the  main 
trunk,  as  in  the  screw-pine,  or  from  the  branches,  as 
in  the  banyan,  and  then  grow  downwards,  and  estab- 
lish themselves  in  the  soil :  — roots  or  rootlets  emitted 
in  the  air.  as  of  the  ivy  and  other  climbing  woody 
vines,  which  serve  merely  for  mechanical  support, 
the   nourishment    of  the   plant   being    derived   from 

the  ordinary  roots  in  the  soil Primary  root,  that 

portion  of  the  original  axis  which,  avoiding  the 
light,  grows  downward,  fixing  the  plant  to  the  soil, 
and  absorbing  nourishment  from  it.—  Secondary  root, 
a  root  springing  from  any  part  of  a  growing  stem  that 
lies  on  the  ground  or  is  buried  beneath  its  surface,  and 
produced  by  most  creeping  plants  and  by  most  branches 
when  bent  to  the  ground  and  covered  with  earth. — 
Oraii. —  The  root  of  a  nail,  the  portion  hidden  under 
the  s'cin.  —  Root  of  a  quantity,  {Aritk.  &  Algebra.)  the 
quantity  which,  being  taken  as  a  factor  a  certain 
number  of  times,  will  produce  that  quantity — Root 
of  an  equation,  {Algebra.)  any  quantity,  whether  real 
or  imaginary,  which,  being  substituted  for  the  un- 
known quantity,  will  satisfy  that  equation,  that  is, 
make  the  two  members  of  it  equal.  Dailies.  —  Square 
root  of  a  quantity,  a  quantity  which,  being  taken  twice 
as  factor,  will  produce  that  quantity. —C«6e  root  of 
a  quantitii,  a  quantity  which,  being  taken  three  times 
is  a  factor,  will  produce  that  quantity.  Da.  Sf  P.— 
The  root  of  a  tooth,  the  fang,  or  that  part  contained 
in  the  alveolus  or  socket.     Dunglison. 

fidoT,  V.n.      [l.  KOOTED  ;  pp.  ROOTING,  ROOTED.] 

1.  To  fix  the  root ;  to  take  hold  by  the  root ; 
to  strike  into  the  earth. 

The  colter  must  be  proportioned  to  the  soil,  because  in 
deep  grounds  the  weeds  root  the  deeper.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  become  fixed,  established,  or  confirmed. 

If  nnv  irregularity  chanced  to  intervene,  and  cause  misap- 
prehensions, he  gave  them  not  leave  to  root  and  fasten  by 
concealment.  Fell. 

3.  To  turn  up  earth  with  the  snout.  "  Root- 
ing swine."  Browne. 

4.  To  seek  preferment  or  favor  by  flattery  or 
mean  arts.  Meadley. 

ROOT,  V.  a.    1.  To  fix  in  the  earth  by  the  roots. 
"  Roofed  trees."     "  Roofed  forests."       Dri/den. 

2.  To  cause  to  sink  deep;  to  establish;  to 
confirm. 

Hannibal . . .  was  made  captain  of  Carthage  ...  for  the 
natural  hatred  that  was  known  to  be  ranted  in  him  aga'  ist 
the  Romans,  even  from  his  very  childhood.  GoUiny. 

3.  To  fix ;  to  fasten  ;  to  prevent  from  moving. 

Lampctia  would  have  helped  her,  but  she  found 
Herself  withheld,  and  routed  to  the  ground,         Addison. 

4.  To  tear  from  the  ground  by  the  roots ;  to 
eradicate  ;  —  with  up. 

Where  southern  storms  had  rooted  up  a  tree.      Dri/den. 

5.  To  turn  up,  as  earth,  with  the  snout ;  as, 
"  The  hog  roofs  the  ground."  Wright. 

6.  To  exterminate ;  to  extirpate ;  —  with  out 
or  up. 

Whom  I  pray  the  ever-living  God,  if  it  be  his  holy  will, 
shortly  to  root  out  from  thence.  Jlacklwit. 

aooT'-BOUND,  a.     Fixed  to  the  earth  by  a  root, 
or  as  by  a  root.  Milton. 

KOOT'-BUIlT  (rSt'bilt),  a.    Built  of  roots.    "The 
root-bttilt  cell."  Shenstone. 

ROOT'-EAT-fR,  n.    {Zor.l.)  An  animal  that  eats 
roots.  Kirby. 
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r66t'(;d,  j9.  a.  1.  Fixed  by  the  roots.  Hammond. 
2.  Fixed  ;  deep  ;  radical ;  confirmed. 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow.  Shak. 

ROOT'eO-LY,  ad.     Deeply  ;  strongly.  i>hak. 

r66t'(;D-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  rooted.  Booth. 
R66T'gR,  n.    One  who  roots.  South. 

ROOT'— HOUSE,  n.     1.  A  house  built  of  roots. 
2.  A  house  in  which  to  store  roots  for  feed- 
ing cattle  during  winter.  Wright. 

ROOT'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  fixing  by  the  root. 

2.  The  act  of  eradicating;  eradication. 

3.  The  act  of  seeking  promotion  by  flattery  or 
mean  arts.  Meadley. 

ROOT'LpSS,  a.     Having  no  root.       Sir  T.  More. 

ROOT'LgT,  71.     A  small  root;  a  fibre  of  a  root. 

ROOT'STOCK,  M.  (Bat.)  A  prostrate,  thickened, 
rooting  stem,  which  yearly  produces  young 
branches  or  plants  ;  a  root-like  portion  of  a  stem 
on  or  under  ground ;  rhizonia.    Liiidley.    Gray. 

ROOT'Y,  a.     Full  of,  or  having,  roots.  Chapman. 


RO-PAL'JC,   a.       [Gr.  ItonaXiKOi  \ 
Formed  like  a  club,     [u.] 


i-nalov,   a   club.] 
Smart. 


ROPE,  n.  [M.  Goth,  raips,  a  band,  a  ribbon  ;  A.  S. 
rap,  a  rope  ;  Dut.  reej} ;  Frs.  raup ;  Ger.  reif; 
Dan.  reb,  reeb  ;  Icel.  reip,  reipi ;  Sw.  ref,  rep. — 
Gael.  (Sr  Ir.  rop.^ 

1.  An  assemblage  of  several  strings  of  hemp, 
wire,  or  hide,  &c.,  twisted  together  by  means  of 
a  wheel  so  as  to  form  a  flexible  and  tenacious 
cord  or  band  ;  a  large  cord. 

4fg=The  term  rope  is  usually  applied  to  all  cordage 
above  one  inch  in  circumference  made  of  hemp,  spim 
into  yarns  or  threads,  of  a  certain  length  ;  a  number 
of  these  yarns  or  threads,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
rope,  are  twisted  together  into  a  strand.  Three  of 
these  strands  twisted  or  laid  together  form  a  hawser- 
laid  rope,  AnA  nine  of  them  a  cable-laid  rope.  When 
tlie  rope  is  made  very  tliick,  it  is  called  a  cable;  and 
when  very  small,  a  cord.     Tomlinson. 

2.  Any  row  of  things  depending.  "  A  rope 
of  onions."  Johnson. 

3.  The  intestines  of  birds.  "  The  roj^es  of  a 
woodcock."  Johnson. 

Rope  of  sand,  a  bond  destitute  of  all  strength.  Locke. 
—  Upon  the  high  ropes,  elated  ;  in  high  spirits.  "  He 
is  one  day  humble,  and  the  next  on  the  high  ropes." 
Swtf't. 

ROPE,  V.  n.      [i.  EOPED  ;  pp.  ROPING,  ROPED.]     To 

have  such  a  state  or  consistency,  as  to  draw  out 
into  viscous  threads  ;  to  concrete  into  glutinous 
filaments. 

Viscous  bodies,  likewise,  as  pitch,  wax,  birdlime,  cheese 
toasted,  will  draw  forth  and  rojje.  Jiacon. 

ROPE'— bAnD,  n.  {Naut.)  A  small  piece  of  spun- 
yarn  or  marline,  composed  of  two  or  three 
yarns,  used  to  confine  the  head  of  the  sail  to  the 
yard  or  gaff;  —  written  also  roband,  robin,  and 
robbin.  Dana.    Mar.  Diet. 

ROPE'-BARK,  n.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  which  grows  in 
boggy  woods  and  low,  wet  places  throughout  the 
United  States  ;  leather  wood  ;  moose-wood  ; 
swamp-wood  ;  Direa  palustris.  Dunglison. 

ROPE'-DAN-C^R,  n.  One  who  walks  or  dances 
on  a  rope  extended  through  the  air.      Addison. 

ROPE'-DAN-CING,  n.  The  act  of  the  rope- 
dancer.  Arbuthnot. 

ROPE'-LAD-Dt;R,  n.     A  ladder  made  of  ropes. 

ROPE'— MAK-^IR,  n.   One  who  makes  ropes.  Shak. 

ROPE'-MAK-{NG,  n.  The  act  or  the  business  of 
manufacturing  ropes.  Ure. 

ROPE'— PUMP,  n.  A  machine  for  raising  water, 
consisting  of  an  endless  rope  or  bundle  of  ropes 
passing  over  two  pulleys,  one  at  the  top  and 
the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The  rope 
being  put  in  motion  by  means  of  a  larsje  wheel 
connected  with  the  upper  pulley,  and  moving 
with  a  velocity  of  about  eight  or  ten  feet  in  a 
second,  the  water  is  brought  up  by  its  adhesion 
to  the  rope.  Bigeloio. 

ROP'pR,  n.     1.  A  rope-maker.  Johnson. 

2.  t  A  person  fit  for  hanging.  Nares. 

t  ROPE'-RIPE,  a.    Fit  for  hanging.       Chapman. 


ROSE 

ROP'gR-Y,  n.     1.  A  place  where  ropes  are  made ; 

a  rope- walk.  Swinburne. 

2.  t  Tricks  deserving  a  rope  or  halter. 

What  saucy  merchant  was  this  that  was  so  full  of  his 

rojiiTijt  ij/,uk. 

ROPE'-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.  [Dot.)  Formed  of 
coarse  fibres  resembling  cords,  as  the  roots  of 
the  screw-pine.  Lindley. 

^  ROPE'-TRICK,  n.  A  trick  that  deserves  the 
halter.  Shak. 

ROPE'— WALK  (rop'wak),  n.  A  covered  building 
or  enclosed  slip  of  level  ground  from  six  hun- 
dred to  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length,  where 
ropes  are  manufactured.     P.  Cyc.     Tomlinson. 

RO'PJ-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ropy  ;  vis- 
cosity ;   glutinousness.  Johnson. 

RO'PISH,  a.     Tending  to  ropiness  ;  ropy.      Scott 

RO'PY,  a.  Drawing  out  into  viscous  threads ; 
glutinous  ;  stringy  ;  viscous  ;  adhesive  ;  tena- 
cious.    "  Ropy  slime."  Blair. 

ROQUELAURK  {x'ik-^-lor')  [rok-e-lor',  W.J.Sm.; 
rok'e-lo,  P.  F.  ;  rok'lo,  S.],  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of 
cloak  or  surtout  buttoning  up  in  front,  intro- 
duced by  the  Duke  de  Roquelaure  in  the  reicn 
of  Louis  XIV.  Landais. 

/iOQC/£Z,0  (rSk'e-lo),  n.     Roquelaure.  Crabb. 

fRO'RAL,  a.     [L.  roralis.]     Dewy.  Green. 

fRQ-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  ro7-atio.]  A  falling  of 
dew.  Bailey. 

fROR'JD,  a.     [L.  roridus."]     Dewy.  Granger. 

RO-rTf'^R-oCs,  a.  [L.  ros,  roris,  dew,  and/ero, 
to  bear.] 

1.  Pr<;dticing  dew.     [r.T  Bailey. 

2.  (Med.)  Noting  vessels  which  pour  exhaled 
fluids  on  the  surface  of  organs.  Dv?rglison. 

fRO-RIF'Ly-pNT,  a.  [L.  ros,  roris,  dew,  and 
jino,Jluens,  to  flow.]  Flowing  with  dew.  Bailey. 

ROR'CIUAL,  M.  ['Norve.,  a  ichals  with  folds.  Ency. 
Brit.']  '  \Zonl.)  A 
genus  of  cetaceous 
mammalia  closely 
allied  to  the  com- 
mon    whales,     but        Rorqual  (/Jo/ff-KO/rfem /ioops). 

distinguished  by  having  a  dorsal  fin,  with  the 
throat  and  under  parts  wrinkled  with  deep  lon- 
gitudinal folds  ;  Ba'a;noptera.  Bell. 

RO'RY,  a.    Dewy ;  roary.     [h.]  Fairfax. 

RO-§A'CEOrS  (ro-zashiisl,  rt.  [L.  rosaceus ;  rosa, 
a  rose.]  Arranged  like  the  petals  of  a  rose  :  — 
noting  plants  of  the  Rose  family.  Gray, 

r6§'A1M-B6LE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  bulbous  plant  re- 
sembling garlic  ;  rocambole.  W.  Eney. 

RO'§A-RY,  n.  [L.  rosarium;  rosa,  a  rose  ;  It.  <J 
Sp.  rosario ;  Fr.  roseraie,  rosaire.] 

1.  t  A  bed  of  roses ;  a  garland  of  roses ;  a 
chaplet.  Proceedings  against  Garnet,  1606. 

2.  (Rom.Cath.  Church.)  A  series  of  prayers 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  as  an  invo- 
cation to  her  for  spiritual  assistance:  —  a  string 
of  beads  used  for  counting  the  prayers. 

j8fij-The  rosary  consists  of  a  re|)etition  of  the  Ave 
Maria  and  the  Paternoster  or  Lord's  Prayer,  both  in 
Latin.  It  is  divided  into  decades  of  ten  Ave  Marias, 
each  decade  being  preceded  by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
terminating  with  the  Gloria  Patri.  The  full  or  great 
rosary  consists  of  fifteen  decades  ;  but  the  common 
rosary,  which  is  recited  generally  in  the  evening  by 
pious  Catholics,  consists  of  only  five  decades.  In  the 
great  or  original  rosary,  each  decade  is  devoted  to  the 
meditation  of  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  life  of  our 
Saviour.  The  first  five  mysteries  are  those  of  the  in. 
carnation,  nativity,  &c.,  and  are  styled  jojful  7nyste' 
ries.  The  next  five  are  those  of  the  passion  and  death, 
and  are  styled  sorrowful.  The  remaining  five  are 
those  of  the  resurrection,  ascensiiui,  &.C.,  and  are 
termed  glorious.  The  name  of  rosary  is  figurative; 
it  means  a  chaplet  of  spiritual  roses,  divided  into  three 
sets,  white,  red,  and  damask  roses,  corresponding  to 
the  joyful,  sorrowful,  and  glorious  mysteries.  P.  Cyc. 

t  ROS'CID,  a.  [L.  roscidus  ;  ros,  dew.]  Consist- 
ing of,  or  abounding  in,  dew;  dewy.        Bacon. 

RO^E  (roz),  n.  [A.  S.  rose;  Dut.  roos;  Ger.  ^ 
Dan.  rose  ;  Icel.  &;  Sw.  ros.  —  Gr.  j,6f)ov ;  L.,  It., 
.Sf  Sp.  rosa;  Fr.' rose.  — W.  rh's  ;  Bret,  roz, 
rozen.  —  Bohemian  iifze  ;  Polish  roza.  —  "  The 
name  is  most  likely  derived  from  the  red  color 
of  the  flower."     Bosworth.] 
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L  (Bot.)  A  plant  and  its  flower,  of  the  genus 
Rosa,  of  which  there  arc  many  species  and  va- 
rieties. 

4^  "  Tlio  8|)ocies  are  mostly  sliruhs  wiili  alternate 
pinnate  leaved  and  iieaiitiriil  (idoriferonH  tlowem. 
Tliero  are  few  hettur  marked  eenora  ani(ini;Ht  plants 
than  tlilfl  ;  hut  aH  of  all  plaiitx  it  has  been  Ilic  greatest 
favorite,  and  thus  Niirroundod  by  the  greatest  variety 
of  external  iiifliienrcH,  ita  8|ieci«i)  and  varieties  are  the 
moat  diHiciilt  to  distinguish."    Eitf.  Cyc 

2.  A  knot  of  ribbons  in  the  form  of  a  rose, 
serving  as  an  ornamental  shoe-tie  or  knee-band. 

The  I'rovrncial  i-cuiex  oil  my  razed  shocj.  SliaJk. 

3.  A  tint  of  red  ;  pink.  Simmonds. 

4.  A  perforated  nozzle,  or  a  perforated  pipe,  for 
discharging  water  in  small  streams.  Simmonds. 

5.  The  card  of  the  mariner's  compass.  Uutton. 
e.  (.dlrcA.)  A  rosette. — See  RoiSETTK.  Britton. 
7.  {Med.)  Erysipelas.  Dunglison. 
Thf.  rid  rose,  {F.ng.  Hist.)  the  badge  of  the  house  of 

Lancaster.  —  Tke  white  rose,  tlie  badjie  of  the  house  of 
Vork. —  Mar*  of  the  roaes,  the  feuds  that  prevailed 
between  tho  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  —  Rose 
vf  Jamaica,  {Bot.)  a  plant  of  the  genus  Meriaiiia,  na- 
tives of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Jamaica. —  Roue  of 
Jericho,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Anastatiea,  growing  in 
(he  arid  wastes  of  Arabia  and  Palestine.  Loudon. — 
Under  the  rose.  Tho  rose,  among  the  ancients,  was  the 
gynihol  of  silence,  the  requisite  quality  of  the  initiat- 
ed. Warburton.  —  It  was  customary  to  place  a  rose  in 
tho  room  at  a  convivial  entertainment.  The  conver- 
sation was  carried  on  sub  rosa  (under  the  rose),  and 
wa«  not  to  be  divulged.     D.  Booth. 

RO§E,  r.  rt.    To  make  red ;  to  flush  ;  to  suffuse. 

lloaed  all  hi  lively  crimson  arc  thy  checks.     Q.  Fletcher. 

RO§E,  I.  from  rise.    Sec  Rise. 


or  metal,  as  a  vratch-caae,  is  enf^raved  with  a 
variety  of  curved  lines,  so  as  to  resemble  some- 
what a  full-blown  rose.  Toinlinaon. 


Having  a  rosy  or 
Clarke. 


RO§K-A-C.\  CJ-A  (rfe-s-ka'she  ?),  n. 
handsome  shrub ;  Robinia  hispida. 


{Bot.)    A 
Loiidon. 


||tRO'?P-AL,a.  [L.  rosetw.]   Rosy.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

U  R6'§f,-ATE  (r6V.h9-?t  or  ro'ze-?t)  [r6'zhe-?t,  W. 
P.  J.  Jfi.  Sm. ;  rS'zhet,  S.  E.  ;  ro'ze-at  or  rS'- 
7.h^-St,  IVr.],  a.     [It.  rosato  ;  Fr.  rosat."] 

1.  Resembling  a  rose  in  bloom,  beauty,  color, 
or  fragrance  ;  rosy ;  blooming  ;  fragrant.  "  Ro- 
seate beauty."  •        Boyle. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  abounding  in,  roses ;  full 
of  roses.     "  Roseate  bowers."  Pope. 

ROSE'B.\V,  n.     {Bot.)  1.  The  common  name  of 

plants  of  the  genus  Rhododendron.  Gray. 

2.  A  hardy  deciduous  plant ;  EpHo'num  an- 

ffustifolium.  Loudon. 

ROIJE'-BOd,  n.  The  bud  of  the  rose.  Ecclus.  x.  20. 

RO§E'-BCg,  n.  {Ent.)  A  species  of  beetle,  which 
is  a  scourge  to  roses,  gardens,  and  nurseries ; 
the  rose-chafer.  —  See  Rose-chafer,  No.  2. 

R6§E'-BI>SH,  n.    The  shrub  that  bears  the  rose. 

ROiJE'-CAM'Pl-ON,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  several 
species,  of  the  genus  Aprostemnia;  —  particu- 
larly Agrostemma  corondria.  Lottdon. 

R0§E'-CHAF-?R,  n.  {Ent.)  1.  A  coleopterous 
insect  of  the  genus  Cetonia,  living  on  the  honey 
of  roses,  the  privet,  and  corymbiferous  flowers  ; 
the  rose-bug ;   Cetonia  aurdta.  Baird. 

2.  A  coleopterous  insect  of  the  genus  Macro- 
dacti/lus ;  Macrodactyltis  stihspinosa.  Harris. 
Kir  The  ravages  of  tho  mse-chafer  are  not  confined 
to  tho  rose  alone.  It  attacks  the  grape-vine,  fruit- 
trec.<,  shrubs,  garden  vegetables,  and  even  the  grass 
and  forest- trees,  consuming  leaves,  Howers,  and  fruits 
alike.     Harris. 

R0§E'-(;(')L-0R,  n.  The  color  of  the  rose  ;  pink. 
"  Arrayed  in  purple  and  rose-color."  Udal. 

RO§E'-c6l-ORED  (-urd),  a.  Having  the  color  of 
the  rose  ;  rosy  ;  piiik.  Penna^U. 

B6§E'-dI-A-MOND,  n.  A  diamond  flat  under- 
neath, and  having  its  upper  surface,  which  is 
raised  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  cut  into  twenty- 
four  triangular  facets,  divided  into  two  ranges, 
of  which  the  upper  range  is  called  the  crown, 
and  the  lower  the  teeth.  Tomlinson. 

R0§ED(r8zd),p.  n.     Crimsoned;  flushed;  rosy. 

Koted  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  modesty.  Shak. 

RO?E'-nRr)P,  „.     1.  An  ear-ring.         Simmonds. 

2.  A  lozenge  flavored  with  essence  of  rose. 

3.  {Med.)  An  eruption  often  produced  by  drink- 
mg  ardent  spirits ;  grog-blossom.       Dunglison. 

R69E'-fiN-<?lNE,n.  {Machinery.)  An  appendage 
to  the  turnmg-lathe  by  which  a  surface  of  wood 


ROiJE'-FACED    (rOz'ffift),  a 

ruddy  face. 
ROiJE'-FlslI,  n.     The  Norway  haddock.     Storer. 

ROiJE'-FLY,  n.     {Ent.)  A  coleopterous  insect  of 
the  genus  Cetonia ;  rose-bug ;  rose-chafer ;  Ce- 


tonia aurata 

rose'-gAll,  n, 

rose. 
RO^E'-IIOed,  a. 
R6§E'-KNr)T,  n 


Maunder. 

An   excrescence  on  the  dog- 

Smnrt. 

Rose-colored.  Wright. 

An  ornamental  bunch  of  rib- 


bons, plaited  so  as  to  represent  a  rose.     Booth. 

RO§E'-LAKE,  n.  {Paint.)  A  rich  tint  prepared 
from  lake  and  madder  precipitated  on  an  earthy 
basis  ;  —  called  also  rose-madder.  FairlioU. 

RO§E'-lIpPED  (-llpt),  a.  Having  rosy  or  red 
lips.    "  Young  and  rose-lipped  cherubim."  Shak. 

RO^E'-LiTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  deep-red  crystalline 
mineral,  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  found  in  Sax- 
ony. Dana. 

RO^E'-MAL-LOW  (rSz'mai-lfl),  w.  {Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  plants  or  shrubs  of  the  genus 
lUbisciis  ;  Swamp  rose-malkncs  ;  Hibiscus  mos- 
cheutos.  Gray. 

RO§E'MA-RY,  n.  [L.  rosmarinus  ;  ros,  dew,  and 
marimis,  marine;  It.  rosmarino;  Sp.  romero; 
Fr.  romarin.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Rosnmrinus,  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  Loudon. 

Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  romtnary 
On  this  fair  corse.  Shak. 

KB"  Rosemary  is  employed  in  medicine  to  allay  the 
heat  of  the  skin  in  erysi|>elas,  to  relieve  headaclie, 
and  to  excite  the  mind  to  vigorous  action.  It  is  also 
remarkable  for  its  undoubted  power  of  encouraging 
the  growth  of  hair  and  curing  baldness.  It  has  been 
considered  as  an  emblem  of  fidelity  in  luvers.  In  for- 
mer times,  it  signi  lied  repentance.  The  gray  bushes, 
mantled  with  dew-drops,  on  the  rocky  coasts  of 
France  and  Italy,  are  said  to  justify  the  singular  name 
that  has  been  given  to  the  plant.    Lindtey.    Loudon. 

t  RO§'EN,  a.    Made  of,  or  like,  roses.      Chaucer. 

R6§E'-N0-BLE  (r6z'n6-bl),  n.  An  ancient  Eng- 
lish gold  coin,  stumped  with  a  rose,  and  passing 
current  in  its  time  for  6s.  8d. ;  —  first  coined  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Smart.     Brande. 

RQ-^E'O-LA,  n.  {Med.)  An  efflorescence  in  blush- 
ing patches,  gradually  deepening  to  a  rose- 
color,  mostly  circular  or  oval,  often  alternately 
fading  and  reviving,  sometimes  with  a  colorless 
nucleus,  and  chiefly  on  the  cheek,  neck,  or 
arms  ;  rose-rash.  Dunglison. 

R6§E'-PInk,  n.  A  coarse  kind  of  pigment  made 
by  dyeing  chalk  or  whitening  with  a  decoction 
of  Brazil-wood,  &c.  Field. 

RO§E'-auARTZ,  n.  {Min.)  A  species  of  quartz 
of  a  rosy-red  or  pink  color,  and  nearly  trans- 
parent. Dana. 

r6§E'-RAsH,  n.    {Med.)  Roseola.       Dunglison. 

R6§E'-R£d,  a.  Red  as  a  rose;  rose-colored; 
roseate;  ruddy.  Chaucer. 

fRO'^pR,  n.     A  rose-bush.  Chaucer. 

RO§E'-r66t,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Rhodiola  ;  —  so  called  from  the  roots  smelling 
like  roses.  Loudon. 

r6'§5T,  n.  [Fr.  rosette.]  A  red  color.    Peacham. 

RO-§fiT'TA-WOOD  (-wfld),  n.  An  East  Indian 
wood,  handsomely  veined,  of  a  lively  red  orange- 
color,  and  of  a  close,  hard  texture.     Simmonds. 

RO-^6tTE',  n.  [Fr.]  1.  {Arch.)  An  ornament  re- 
sembling a  rose.  Britton. 

2.  A  bunch  of  ribbons  in  imitation  of  a  rose, 
worn  as  an  ornament  or  a  badge.        Simmonds. 

3.  A  red  color  used  by  painters.       Ed.  Eticy. 
R0§E'-WA-T5R,   n.    "Water   obtained  from   an 


infusion  of  roses  by  distillation 
R0§E'-WIN-D5\V,  n.  {Arch.) 
A  circular  window,  with  a  se- 
ries of  mullions  diverging 
from  the  centre  to  join  the 
cusps  around,  forming  divis- 
ions which  bear  a  general  re- 
semblance to  the  leaves  of  a 
rose.  FairhoU. 


Shak. 


Rft^E'WOOD  (-w«d),  n.  A  fine  kind  of  wood, 
highly  esteemed  for  cabinet  work,  brought  from 
Brazil,  Siam,  the  Canary  lalands,  &c.  Milbum. 
9»-  "  Hutfieood  in  ■  term  a*  genorally  applied  •• 
ironwMod,  and  to  aa  groat  a  variety  uf  tree*  in  differ- 
ent countries,  Mi>mi>tiiiitii  from  the  color,  and  aorne- 
times  from  the  smell  of  the  w<N>d."     Simmondj. 

|l6§E'WORT  (-wUrt),M.    {Bot.)  Roaeroot.  Boo/A. 

B<')!J-1-CRC'CIAN  (r»z-?-krd'sli9n).  n.  [L.  ro«,  dew, 
and  crux,  cross.  —  "  Crux  stands  for  lux,  light, 
because  the  figure  of  the  cross  (-f-)  exhibits  the 
three  letters  of  which  the  word  LVX  is  fonned; 
and  light  is  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Roaicru- 
cians,  when  properly  modified,  produces  gold. 
And,  of  all  natural  bodies,  dew  is  the  most 
powerful  dissolvent  of  gold."  Mosheim.']  One  of 
a  sect  of  visionary  speculators  who  existed  in 
Germany  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. They  combined  much  religious  mysticism 
with  philosophical  notions  of  transnr^tations, 
and  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  things. 

The  Jloricruciann  were  alchemists  who  souftht  for  the  phi- 
losopher's »tone  by  the  Intervention  of  dew  and  orUghI.//o><it, 

The  /{rincriiciiinf  are  a  people  I  must  bring  you  acquainted 
with.  According  to  these  eentleinen,  the  RturelcnHtiU  ara 
inhabited  by  spirits,  which  tliey  call  sylphs.gnoraes,  nymphs, 
and  salamanders.  /'ufit. 

r6^(-CR0'CIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Rosicru- 
cians,  or  to  their  principles.  "  The  Rosicrucian 
doctrine  of  spirits."  Pope. 

RO'^IED  (ra'zjd),  a.  Adorned  with  roses  or  with 
the  color  of  ro.ses.  Shak. 

tR6'§I-5R  (ra'r.he-cr),  n.  [Fr.]  A  rose-bush. 
"  A  garland  of  sweet  rosier."  Chaucer. 

R6§'|N  (rBz'jn),  n.  [A  different  orthography  of 
resin.  —  See  Resin.]  {Chem.)  The  resinous 
residue  which  is  left  after  distilling  turpentine 
with  water,  amounting  to  from  75  to  90  per  cent, 
of  the  turpentine  employed ;  colophony ;  resin  ; 
—  soluble  in  lye,  and  used  in  making  yellow 
soap,  and  for  other  purposes. 

49-  There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  rosin, —  a 
brown  and  a  white  rosin,  —  the  former  of  which  is  au 
amber-colored,  brittle  solid  furnished  by  the  Pinus 
abies,  and  consisting  of  two  isomeric,  resinous  acids, 
and  tho  latter  —  also  called  satipot — is  obtained  from 
Bourdeaux  tur|ientine,  furnished  by  the  Pimus  mariti- 
ma,  and  consisting  almost  entirely  of  an  acid  resin 
distinct  from,  but  isomeric  with,  tlie  two  preceding 
acids.   Miller. 

49*  Resin  is  the  scientific  term  ;  but  ro.Wii  is  the 
name  of  the  sulistance  (the  commonest  resin  in  use) 
when  employed  in  a  solid  state  for  ordinary  purposes. 

R6§'JN,  r.  a.    To  rub  with  rosin.  Gay. 

R0'§|-N68S,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
rosy.     "  Rosiness  of  complexion."  Spetice. 

RO§'|N— oIL,  n.  An  oil  obtained  from  the  resin 
of  the  pine-tree.  Simmonds. 

RO§'|N-Y,  a.    Resembling  rosin.  Temple. 

RflS'LAND,  M.  [W.  rhos,  moist  land.]  Heathy 
land  ;  —  also  moorish  land.  Bailey. 

Rd^'MA-RtNE,  n.    Rosemary.  Shetutonc. 

R6ss,  n.    1.  The  outer,  rough,  dead  bark  of  trees. 
It  is  an  accumulation  of  epidermis.     [U.  S.] 
2.  The  refuse  of  plants.  [England.]  HaOiweB. 

ROS'SgL,  M.    Light  land.     [Eng.]  Mortimer. 

ROs'SgL-Ly,  a.     Light,  as  land,    [r.]    Mortimer. 

R63'S|G-Nt)L,  n.  [Fr.]  The  nightingale.  Wright. 

Ri'iS'TgL,  M.    {Bot.)  See  Rostellum.        Clarke. 

RoS'TfL-L.^TE,  rt.  {Bot.)  Terminating  gradu- 
ally in  a  hard,  long,  straight  point,  as  the  pod 
of  the  radish  ;  having  a  small  beak.       Lituuey. 

ROS-T&L'Ll-FOR.M,  a.  [L.  rostetlum,  a  little 
beak,  &nd  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
rostel  or  r'ostellum.  Smith. 

ROS-Tf:L'LUM,n.  {Bof.)  A  small  beak-shaped 
process,  especially  that  found  on  the  stigma  of 
many  violets  anil  orchidaceous  plants:— the 
radicle  or  descending  element  of  tne  embryo  of 
the  seed.  .  P.  Cye. 

R6s'Tf:R,  n.  A  list  showing  the  turn  or  rotation 
of  service  or  duty,  as  in  the  case  of  police* 
magistrates,  military  ofliccrs,  and  others  wh« 
relieve  or  succeed  each  other.  Simmonds. 

r6s'TRAIj,  a,     fL.  rostralis ;  rostrum,  a  bealt ; 
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It.  rostrale ;  Sp.  &;  Fr.  rostral.']    Resembling,  a 
beak  ;  adorned  with  a  beak. 

Commerce  wore  a  rottral  crown  upon  her  head.       Tatler. 

.tOS'TKATE,  a.      [L.  rostmm,  a  beak.]      (Bot.) 

Having  a  beak  or  prolonged  appendage.     Gray. 

KOS'TKAT-gD,  a.  [L.  rostratus ;  rostrum,  a 
beak.] 

1.  Adorned  with  a  beak,  as  a  ship.  "Ten 
rostrated  galleys."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  (Bot.)  Beaked;  rostrate.  WrigM. 
R(')S"rK!-FORM,    a.      [L.   rostrum,  a  beak,  and 

forma,  form.]     Resembling  a  beak.  Kirby. 

ROS'TH UM,  11. ;  pi.  Ron' tka.  [L.  ;  rodo,  to  gnaw.] 

1.  Tlie  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird.  Johnson. 

2.  (Rom.  Ant.)  The  beak  of  a  ship,  which 
projected  a  little  above  the  keel,  and  consisted 
of  a  beam  to  which  were  attached  sharp-pointed 
irons  or  the  head  of  some  animal ;  —  used  for 
attacking  another  vessel  :  —  the  stage  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  from  wliich  the  orators  ad- 
dressed the  people  ;  —  so  called  from  being 
originally  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  ships  taken 
as  trophies.  Wm.  Smith. 

3.  Any  place  constructed  for  the  use  of  ora- 
tors ;  a  platform  ;  a  stage.  Fairholt. 

4.  {Okl  Chem.)  The  pipe  which  conveys  the 
distilling  liquor  into  its  receiver  in  the  com- 
n^on  alembics.  Quincy. 

5.  (Med.)  A  name  given  to  several  old  for- 
ceps, on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  the 
beaks  of  ditterent  birds.  Dunglison. 

6.  (Hot.)  A  term  applied  to  any  :^"\d  prolon- 
gation of  remarkable  length,  or  to  any  addition- 
al process  at  the  end  of  any  of  the  parts  of  the 
plant,  including  most  processes  and  long  points 
of  an  irregular  character.  P.  Cye. 

RO§'U-l-ATE,  a.  [L.  rosa,  a  rose.]  (Bot.)  Ar- 
ranged in  a  regular  cluster  of  spreading  leaves 
resembling  a  full  or  double  rose,  as  the  leaves 
of  the  houseleek.  Gray. 

RO'SY,  a.  1.  Resembling  a  rose  in  bloom,  beauty, 
color,  or  fragrance  ;  blooming ;  red ;  flushed. 

Now  Morn,  her  mxii  steps  in  the  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sowed  tlie  earth  with  orient  pearl.         Hilton. 

2.  Made  in  the  form  of  a  rose,  [u.]  B.  Jonson. 

RO'§Y-BO§'OiMED  (ro'ze-buz'iimd),  a.  Having 
bosoms  filled  with,  or  resembling,  roses.  "  The 
rosy-bosomed  hours."  Gray. 

RO'§Y-C6l'ORED,  a.     Rose-colored.      Drydcn. 

UO'jJY-CROVVNED  (ro'ze-krbftnd),  a.  Crowned 
with  roses.  Gray. 

RO'§Y-TINT'5D,  a.  Having  the  tints  of  the 
rose.  Wright. 

HOT,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  rotian ;  Dut.  rotten ;  Dan. 
raadne;  lcc\.  rotna;  Sw.  rutna.']  [{.hotted; 
pp.  noTTiNO,  HOTTED.]  To  be  decomposed  by 
natural  process,  as  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  to  lose  the  organization  and  cohesion  of 
parts ;  to  putrefy  ;  to  corrupt ;  to  decay. 

And  so  from  hour  to  liour  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then  from  liour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot.  Stak. 

Syn.  —  To  rot  is  a  stronger  term  tlian  to  putrefy  or 

corrupt.  Fruits,  after  Ijaving  arrived  at  maturity,  rot; 

tiieat  kept  too  long  jiutrefies  ;   and  there  ia  a  tendency 

in  all  bodies  to  become  corrupted. 

ROT,  V.  a.  To  make  putrid ;  to  bring  to  corrup- 
tion ;  to  cause  to  decay  or  decompose.     Bacon. 

R(^T,  r.  a.  To  destroy  ;  to  sentence  to  evil ;  —  an 
imprecatory  term ;  as,  "  Rot  it."  Craven  Dialect. 

ROT,  n.  1.  A  fatal  distemper  peculiar  to  sheep, 
in  which  their  lungs  are  wasted. 

Ifg'  "  Many  causes  have  been  assigned  'or  it.  .  .  . 
From  long  experience,  and  tlie  almost  invariable  eft'ect 
produced  by  a  humid  state  of  atmosphere,  soil,  and 
product,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  these  are 
the  actnal  and  immediate  agents."    Braiide. 

2.  Putrefaction  ;  corruption.  Philips. 

RO'T.^,n.     [L.,  a  wheel.] 

1.  A  court  of  papal  jurisdiction,  consisting  of 
twelve  doctors.  Burnet. 

2.  A  club  of  English  politicians,  who,  in  1659, 
were  for  establishing  a  form  of  government  by 
rotation.  Hudibras. 

r6t'A-CI.s.M,  n.  A  vicious  pronunciation  of  the 
letter  r,  common  in  the  north  of  England,  espe- 
cially near  Newcastle  ;  —  called  the  burr. 

Diinglison. 
as*  It  IS  prodnced  by  trilling  the  back  of  the  tongue 
aj;ainst  the  soft  palate.     Smart. 


R6'TA-RY,  a.  [L^rota,  a  wheel.]  Turning  on 
its  axis," as  a  wheel;  whirling ;  rotatory.     Scott. 

RO'TATE,  v.  n.  [t.  KOTATliD  ;  pp.  UOTATINGj 
UOTATED.]  To  move  round;  to  revolve.  Tilloch. 

RO'TATE,  v.  a.   To  move  or  turn  round.    Walker. 

RO'TATE,  a.  [L.  rota,  a  wheel.]  (Bot.)  Noting 
calyxes,  corollas,  or  other  organs  of  which  the 
tube  is  very  short,  and  the  segments  flat  or 
spreading ;  wheel-shaped.  Lindley. 


RO'TAT-gD,   a.     [L.  rotatus.] 
whirled  round ;  rotate. 


Wheel-shaped ; 
Johnson, 


RO-TA'TION,  M.  [L.  rotatio  ;  roto,  to  turn  ;  rota, 
a  wheel ;  It.  rotazione  ;  Sp.  rotacion ;  Fr.  rota- 
tion.] 

1.  Act  of  rotating  or  whirling  round,  as  a 
wheel,  or  the  state  of  being  turned  round ;  the 
motion  of  the  difierent  parts  of  a  solid  body,  or 
of  a  system  of  bodies,  about  an  axis.       Uutton. 

2.  Vicissitude  of  succession  ;  as,  "  Rotation 
in  office  "  ;  "  Rotation  of  crops." 

3.  (Geom.)  The  circumvolution  of  a  plane 
surface  round  a  fixed  line,  called  the  axis  of  ro- 
tation, by  which  certain  regular  solids  are  gen- 
erated. Ilutton. 

4.  (Bot.)  A  peculiar  flowing  movement  of  the 
protoplasm  within  the  cavity  of  vegetable  cells. 

Micrographic  Diet. 

RO'TA-TIVE,  a.  Implying  or  causing  rotation  ; 
rotary  ;  rotatory.  P.  Cye. 

RO-TA'TO-PLANE,  a.  (Bot.)  Wheel-shaped  and 
flat.  Smart. 

RO-TA'TOR,  n.  [L.  rota,  a  wheel.]  (Atiat.)  A 
name  given  to  several  muscles  that  turn  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  attached  upon  their 
axes.  Dunglison. 

r6'TA-TO-RY,  a.  [Fr.  rotatoire.]  Turning 
on  an  axis  ;  whirling ;  running  round ;  rotary. 

The  ball-and-socket  joint  allows  a  rotatory,  or  sweeping, 
motion.  I'ahy. 

RO'TA-TO-RY,  n.     (Zoul.)  A  rotifer.  Kirby. 

ROTCIl'^IT,  n.    A  kind  of  fish  ;  rochet.  Chambers. 

ROTE,  n.     [L.  rota,  a  wheel ;  It.  rota.] 

1.  (Mus.)  An  old  instrument  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  same  as  the  English 
hurdy-gurdj',  the  tones  of  which  are  produced 
by  the  friction  of  a  wheel.  Moore. 

2.  Repetition,  as  by  a  wheel  in  motion,  which 
constantly  brings  round  each  spoke  to  the  same 
place  again. 


3.  The  noise  niade  by  the  surf  or  swell  of  the 
sea  breaking  upon  the  shore ;  rut. 

I  hear  the  sea  very  strong  and  loud  at  the  north,  which  is 
not  uniisunl  after  vioient  atmospheric  agitations,  and  wlien 
tlie  Avind  has  lulled.  Tliey  call  this  the  ro  e  or  rut  of  the  sea. 
Either  expression  is  correct.  The  Latin  rota  is  the  root  of 
both  words.  ...  As  an  indication  of  wind  and  weather,  the 
role  of  tlie  sea  is  pencially  understood  to  signify,  cither  that 
the  wind  has  recently  Itfl  the  quarter  whence  the  rote  is 
heard,  or  else  is  soon  to  spring  up  in  that  quarter.  i>.  Weljster. 

By  rote,  by  mere  mechanical  repetition,  without 
exercise  of  the  understanding. 

tROTE,  V.  a.  To  learn  by  rote;  to  fix  in  the 
memory,  without  informing  the  understanding. 
"  Words  roted  in  your  tongue."  Shah. 

ROTE,  V.  n.  To  go  out  by  rotation  or  succession, 
as  members  of  a  legislature.     [li.]  Grey. 

R6t'GUT,  n.     1.  Bad  beer.     [Low.]  Harvey. 

2.  Poor  spirituous  liquor  of  any  sort.   Bailey, 

t  ROTH'pR-BE ASTS,  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  hryther  ;  Frs. 
rcdcr,  rither.]  Homed  cattle;  quadrupeds  of 
the  bovine  genus ;  black-cuttle.  Golding. 

rOth'^R-NAIL,  n.  [A  corruption  of  rudder 
nail.]  (Naiii.)  A  nr.il  with  a  very  full  head, 
used  for  fastening  the  pintles  to  the  rudder ; 
rudder-nail.  Bailey. 

t  r6th'5R-SoTl,  n.  The  dung  of  rother-beasts, 
or  horned  cuttle.  Bailey. 

RoT'I-Ff.R,  n.  [L.  rota,  a  wheel,  and  fero,  to 
bear.]  (Zo:l.)  A  microscopic,  transparent, 
aquatic  animril,  having  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  body  furnished  with  a  disk,  upon  which  are 
usually  placed  vibratilc  cilia,  presenting,  when 
in  motion,  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  re- 
volving wheels  ;  a  wheel  animalcule.  Micro.  Diet. 


rOT'-STEEP,  71.  A  weak  alkaline  lye  used  in 
calico-printing.  Simmond*. 

ROT'TEN  (rot'tn),  a.     [See  Rot.] 

1.  Putrid  ;  putrefied  ;  corrupt ;  decayed  ;  ca- 
rious.   "A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart." 

2.  Having  lost  tenacity  or  strength  from  de- 
cay.    "  A  twist  of  rotten  silk."  Shak. 

3.  Not  sound  ;  not  hard,     [r.] 

Tliey  were  left  moiled  with  dirt  and  mire,  by  reason  of  the 
deepness  of  the  rotten  way.  Knolles. 

4.  Untrustworthy ;  not  to  be  depended  upon  ; 
deceitful;  treacherous;  corrupted.  Shak. 

ROT'TEN-LY,  ad.     Corruptly  ;  putridly.     Clarke. 

ROT'TEN-NESS  (r6t'tn-n«s),  n.  The  state  of  being 
rotten  ;  putridity  ;  putrefaction  ;  unsoundness ; 
decomposition ;  decay ;  corruption ;  cariousness. 

ROT'TEN-STOiN'E,  w.  (Min.)  A  light,  friable  va- 
riety of  tripoli,  of  a  very  fine,  hard  grit,  consisting 
chiefly  of  alumina  with  a  portion  of  silica  and 
carbon ;— used  for  polishing  metals, &c.  Bigelow. 

ROT'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  rotula,  the  patella;  dim.  of 
rofa,  a  wheel.]  (Med.)  Pertaining  to  the  pa- 
tella. Barclay. 

RO-TUND',  a.  [L.  rotimdiis ;  rota,  a  wheel ;  It. 
ritondo  ;  Sp.  rotundo.]  Round ;  circular ;  spher- 
ical; globular.  Addison. 

RO-TUN'DA,  n.  (Arch.)  A  round  or  circular 
building  ;  a  rotundo.  Weale. 

RO-TlJN-pi-FO'Ll-OUS,  a,  [L.  rotundus,  round, 
and  foliu/n,  a  leaf.]     Having  round  leaves. 

RO-TUN'DI-TY,  n.  [L.  rotiinditas  ;  It.  ritondita  ; 
Sp.  rotundiAad;  \t.  rotondite.]-  Roundness; 
sphericity  ;  circularity.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Rotundity  denotes  sphericity  ;  roundnesn, 
circularity.  Tiie  rotundity  or  spliericity  of  a  globe; 
the  rottndne.ts  of  a  circle  or  wheel.  The  roundness  oi 
the  moon  ;  the  rotundity  of  a  full  cheek,  or  of  an 
apple. 


RO-TUND'NfSS,  n.     Rotundity. 


Clarke. 


RO-TUN'DO,  n.  [It.  rotondo,  round.]  (Arch.) 
A  building  circular  both  within  and  without, 
as  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  Gray- 

R6u-JiJ\rJVE',ti.  [Fr.]  A  marking  iron. Smwowrfs. 

ROU'BLE  (ro'bl),  n.     See  Ruble.  Brande. 

R6u(^nE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  plaited  quilling  of  net, 
ribbon,  blonde,  or  any  other  material.  Simni07uls, 

ROUE  (r6'a),  «.  [Fr.]  A  person  devoted  to  a 
life  of  pleasure  and  sensuality ;  a  profligate 
person  ;  a  confirmed  rake ;  a  debauchee. 

lioni  is  a  term  applied  to  a  man  of  profligate  character  and 
conduct,  but  properly  and  primarily  means  one  wheeled  or 
broken  on  the  wheel.  Trench. 

Impure  literature  circulates  in  its  worst  form  amongst  the 
rouin  and  debauchees  of  high  life.  Ec.  Her, 

ROUET  (ro'a),  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  solid  wheel, 
formerly  fixed  to  the  pans  of  firelocks  for  firing 
them  otf.  Crabb. 

ROUOE  (rdzh),  n.  [Fr.]  (CAewi.)  1.  Anhydrous 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  obtained  by  igniting  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron. 

/KS"  It  is  known  also  under  the  names  of  colcothar, 
and  crocus  of  Mars,  according  to  the  degree  of  Icviga- 
tion  to  which  it  has  been  submitted,  and  is  employed, 
among  other  uses,  as  a  red  pigment,  for  polishing 
glass,  and  by  jewellers  for  putting  a  finish  to  tlieif 
goods.    Miller. 

2.  A  pigment  made  from  the  flowers  of  the 
salTlowcr  or  Dyer's  saffron  (Carthamus  tincto- 
rius),  by  dissolving  an  alkali  in  the  infusion  and 
precipitating  the  coloring  matter  by  lemon- 
juice  ;  — used  for  painting  the  cheeks.  Bigelow. 

j^CS'  "  didor  the  name  of  rouge  several  preparations 
are  sold,  most  of  them  being  carmine  diluted  with 
alumina,  or  even  more  frequently  with  chalk."  Fair* 
holt. 

ROUGE  (rozh),  a.     [Fr.]     Red.  Daries. 

ROUGE  (rozh),  v.  n.  [i.  kovged  ;  pp.  Rouoixo, 
KoroED.]  To  paint  the  faca  or  cheeks  v.ith 
rouge.     "  She  rot/r/es."  Todd. 

ROUGE  (rozh"),  v.  a.     To  paint  or  color  with  rouge. 
■  "A  bevy  of  faded  matrons  rouged."      II.  More. 

r6ugE'-DRAG-ON  (r&zh-),  n.  [Fr.,  red-dragon] 
A  herald.  *  Burke. 


A.  E,  I,  5,  U,  ?,  longi   A,  E,  1,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  g,  \,  Q,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  F.VI.L  ;    IlKIR.  IIKR ; 
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ROaOE-ET-JVOIR  (rdzh'»-nwar'),  n.  [Fr.,  red 
and  black.']  A  game  at  cards,  played  on  n  cloth, 
or  table,  with  red  and  black  spots  on  it.    Smu7-t. 

KOCtgH  (riif ),  a.  [A.  S.  hreof,  hreoff,  hreoh,  rug, 
rtih,  raw ;  Dut.  ruw,  ruig  ;  Cxer.  raiili,  roh,  ranch  ; 
Dan.  ran,  ru  ;  Sw.  ra;  Old  Eng.  rote,  rowc. — 
Past  part,  of  A.  S.  reajian,  to  reave,  to  tear. 
Tooke.  —  From  L.  riulis,  rude,  unwrought,  rough. 
Skinner. — From  Gr.  rpi)(_iiin(,  hairy.,   Jutiius.] 

1.  Having  inequalities  or  asperities  on  the 
liurrace  ;  rugged  ;  uneven  ;  not  smooth. 

Tlie  crooked  aball  be  made  atraight,  and  the  rough  places 
plain.  Jta-  xl.  i. 

2.  Covered  witli  hair  or  feathers ;  shaggy ; 
hairy.  "  The  roiiyh  caterpillars."         Jer.  h.  27. 

3.  Ilard-featured  ;  coarse  ;  not  delicate.  "  A 
visage  rough."  D)-yden. 

4.  Disordered  or  discomposed  in  appearance. 

Koiiuh  from  the  tossing  surge  Ulysses  moves.  /'oy»e. 

5.  Not  \vrought  or  finished  by  art ;  not  pol- 
ished ;  unpolished.  "  Rough  diamond." yoAnso«. 

6.  Stormy ;  boisterous ;  tempestuous  ;  inclem- 
ent.   "  Rough  weather."  Shak. 

7.  Terrible  ;  dreadful ;  fearful. 

On  the  rnxigh  cflge  of  battle,  ere  it  joined, 

Satan  advanced.  Milton. 

8.  Harsh  or  sharp  to  the  taste.  "  Rough 
wine."  Johnson. 

9.  Harsh  to  the  ear ;  inharmonious ;  discord- 
ant ;  jarring.  "  Rough  and  wofiil  music."  Shak. 

10.  Acting  or  operating  harshly  ;  harsh  ;  vio- 
lent ;  severe ;  not  gentle.  "  Forced  him  to  a 
quicker  and  rougher  remedy."  Clarendon. 

11.  Rugged  of  temper  or  of  manners ;  coarse  ; 
austere ;  rude.     "  Pitiless  and  rough."       Shak. 

A  surly  boatman,  rough  as  seas  and  wind.  I'rior. 

12.  Not  well  digested  ;  vague  ;  crude.  "  At 
a  rough  guess."  Times. 

13.  {Bot.)  Noting  or  applied  to  parts  covered 
with  hard,  short,  rigid  points,  as  the  leaves  of 
Borago  officinalis.  Lindley. 

Syn.  —  See  Coarse,  Harsh. 

RoOgH  (ruf),  n.     1.  t  Rough  or  stormy  weather. 

In  roughs',  use  songs  and  dances.  P.  Fletcher. 

2.  The  state  of  being  unwrought.  "  Materi- 
als or  work  in  the  rough."  Smart. 

RoOgH  (ruf),  V.  a.  1.  To  make  rough;  to 
roughen.  Simmonds. 

2.  To  break,  as  a  horse,  especially  for  military 
purposes.  Crabb. 

To  rough  it,  to  pitfaue  a  rough  or  difficult  course ; 
to  encounter  obstacles  or  difficulties  ;  to  submit  to 
hardshipii.  Q«.  Rev. 

ROtJGH'CAST  (rufkAst),  v.  a.      [i.  RouGiic.vST; 

pp.  KOUOHCASTINO,  KOLOHCA8T.] 

1.  To  mould  or  form  without  nicety,  or  with 
asperities  and  inequalities.  Cleaveland. 

2.  To  form  in  its  rudiments.  Drgden. 

3.  To  plaster  with  mortar  mixed  with  pebbles, 
shells,  fine  gravel,  &c.  Brande. 

ROUGH'CAST  (riif'kist),  n.     1.  A  rude  model ;  a 

form  in  its  rudiments.  Digby. 

2.   Mortar  mixed   with  pebbles,  shells,  fine 

gravel,  &c.,  for  plastering  walls.  Britton. 

R0CGH'cAsT-5R,n.    One  who  roughcasts.  Ash. 

UOOgh'-CLAd  (rufklSd),  a.  Having  rough  or 
coarse  apparel.  Thomson. 

ROOgh'-DRAugHT  (riSfdrSft),  n.  A  draught  not 
perfected ;  a  sketch ;  an  outline.  Dryden. 

ROUGH'DRAW  (ruf drlw),  v.  a.  [».  ROrOHDREW  ; 

pp.  ROLOHDRAWING,  KOIGUDRAWN.]    To  draw 

or  trace  coarsely,  as  for  first  purposes.  Dryden. 
RODgh'EN   (rSf'fn),  v.  a.     [i.  koughened  ;  pp. 

ROUGHENING,  ROUGHENED.]       To  make  TOUgh. 

Such  difference  there  is  in  tongues,  that  the  same  figure 

which  roughetus  one  gives  migesty  to  another.  Driiflen. 

ROfJGU'EN,  V.  n.    To  grow  rough.  Thomson. 

ROUGH'-FOOT-gl)  (rurrat-?d),  a.  Having  the 
feet  co\ered  with  feathers.  "  A  rough-footed 
dove."  JohMon. 

&o&Gn-HEvv'  (raf-ha' or  rafha)  [rsf-ha',  w.ju. 

C;  rariia,   p.  K.  Stn.  R.],  v.  a.      [i.  rovgh- 

HEWEI)  ;    pp.  ROIOHHEWING,  ROl'GHHEWN.] 

1.  To  hew  rudely  or  coarsely,  as  for  first  pur- 
poses. Farmer. 

2.  To  give  the  first  form  or  shape  to. 

There 's  a  divinity  tliat  shapes  our  ends, 

Roughhew  ttieni  how  we  will.  Shak. 


49>  "  Dr.  FBrnier  iiir<irined  Mr.  Hloovena  tliat  the 
phraoo,  »»  uxed  by  SliakHitoare,  ih  technical.  '  A  wool- 
ninn,  Ixilclicr,  and  dt-alur  in  Mkewern  lately  olwcrvcd 
to  hint  [Dr.  Farmer],  that  Iuk  nephew  (an  idle  lad) 
could  only  tusint  hini  in  niakine  tlioin  ;  he  could 
roughhew  tliem,  but  nut  shape  their  ends.'  "     Todd. 

RoOgH'IIEVV-PR  (rafhQ-fr),  n.  One  who  rough- 
hews.  Gent.  Mag. 

ROUGH-HEWN' (raf-han'),/>.  a.    1.  Hewn  rudely 
or  coarsely  ;  — not  yet  nicely  finished.    IIowcll. 
2.    Rugged ;  coarse  ;  rude ;  unpolished  ;  un- 
civil.    "  A  rotighhewn  seaman."  Bacon. 

RODgH'ING^  (rafingz),  n.  pi.  Grass  after  mow- 
ing  or  reaping ;  rowen.  [Local,  Eng.]  IlaUoway. 

ROUGH'ISH  (raf  jsh),  a.     1.  Somewhat  rough. 
2.  {Bot.)  Slightly  covered  with  short  points. 

ROUGH'-LEAFED,  a.     Having  rough  leaves. 

K6UGH'-L£ggED,  a.  Having  legs  rough  with 
feathers.     "  Rough-legged  falcon."       Pennant. 

ROUGH'LY  (raf  I?),  ad.  1.  In  a  rough  manner  ; 
with  roughness  ;  harshly.  Johnson. 

2.  Boisterously  ;  tempestuously.        Johnson. 

3.  Without  tenderness  ;  rudely  ;  severely. 

The  poor  uscth  entreaties,  but  tlie  rich  answereth  rounhli/, 

Pror.  xviii.  23. 

ROtJGH'NeSS  (rafnfs),  n.  1.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  rough ;  inequality  or  uncven- 
ness  of  surface  ;  ruggedness. 

2.  Harshness  to  the  taste.  Browne. 

3.  Harshness  to  the  ear ;  discord.       Dryden. 

4.  Coarseness  of  manners  ;  rudeness.  Bacon. 

5.  Violence  ;  severity.  Johnson. 

6.  Storminess  ;  boisterousness ;  tempestuous- 
ness;  inclemency.  Johnson. 

7.  Inelegance,  as  of  dress.  Johnson. 
ROtJGH'-RiU-gR  (rBfrid-er),  n.     {Mil.)  A  non- 
commissioned officer  in  the  cavalry  regiments 
whose  duty  it  is  to  break  refractory  horses,  and 
assist  the  riding-master.                       Stocqueler. 

ROUGH'-SHOD  (rurshSd),  a.  Shod  with  shoes 
furnished  with  calks  or  calkings,  to  prevent 
slipping,  as  a  horse. 

To  ride  rough-shod,  to  pursue  a  course  regardless  of 
the  sutferinj;  caused. 

t  ROUGHT  (rawt),/>.  of  reach.    Reached.    Shak. 
ROfJGH'WORK    (rarwUrk),    v.    a.      [i.    ROUGH- 

■WUOIGHT,  ROrOHWOllKED;  pp.  ROUGHWORK- 
ING,     ROUOHWROLGHT,     ROUGHWORKED.]       To 

work  over  coarsely,  without  regard  to  nicety  or 
finish.  Moxon. 

Rdu-LADE',  n.  [Fr.]  {Mus.)  A  sort  of  rolling 
variation  ;  a  run  ;  as,  "  The  roulades  in  Han- 
del's choruses."  Dwight. 

ROULK.su  (r6-l5'),  n. ;  pi.  rovleavx  {tb-Mz'). 
[Fr.,  a  roll ;  router,  to  roll."!  • 

1.  A  little  roll ;  —  particularly  a  roll  of  cur- 
rent coins  making  a  certain  sum.  Pope. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  round  bundle  of  fascines  tied  to- 
gether, used  for  covering  men  when  the  works 
are  pushed  close  to  a  besieged  town,  or  for 
masking  the  head  of  a  work.  Stocqueler. 

RdU-LKTTE'  (r8-let'),  n.     [Fr.  rottler,  to  roll.] 

1.  A  game  of  hazard  which  consists  in  rolling 
a  small  ball  on  a  circle  divided  into  red  or  black 
spaces.  As  this  ball  stops  in  the  one  or  the 
other,  the  player  wins  or  loses.  Wright. 

2.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  tootned 
wheel  inserted  on  a  pivot  in  a  shaft  or  handle, 
used  for  making  a  series  of  dotted  lines  on  a 
plate.  FairhoU. 

t  ROUN,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  rtmian.']  To  whisper.  Goxcer. 

t  ROt^N,  t\  a.     To  address  in  a  whisper.     Breton. 

ROl^NCE,  n.  {Printitig.)  The  handle  of  a  press 
by  which  the  carriage,  on  which  the  form  is 
laid,  is  run  in  under  the  platen  and  out  again  ; 
—  also  the  handle  of  a  press,  together  with  the 
cylinder  and  the  belts  attached  to  it.      Brande. 

r6<>N'CP-VAL,  a.  [From  Sp.  Roncesralles,  a 
town  at  the  foot  of  tne  Pyrenees,  where  gigan- 
tic bones  of  old  heroes  were  pretended  to  be 
shown.] 

1.  Large  ;  gigantic  ;  strong.  HaVUrell. 

2,  Noting  a  large  variety  of  pea,  otherwise 
called  marrote-fat  pea.  Drayton. 

RfidN'C(:-vAL,  n.  Any  thing  large  or  strong; 
a  giant.  Translator  of  Sp.  Manderiue. 


BdO.SI),  a.  [L.  rotundus ;  roia,  a  wheel ;  XL  rth 
totulo;  Sp.  rodondo;  Fr.  rond.  —  Dut.  rond; 
Get.,  Dan.,  ^  Sw.  rund.] 

1.  Of  suc^i  a  figure  or  form  that  all  lines 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  arc  equal ; 
circular;  spherical;  globular;  cylindrical. 

His  pondernui  shiekl. 
Etiiercal  temper,  tnuty,  runwl,  and  laryc.  MllUm. 

Tlie  big.  round  tears 
Coursed  one  another  duwn  liji  innuccut  niMv.         ShtU. 
Hollow  engines,  lung  and  ruimiJ,  thick  rammed.      M/IUm. 

2.  Whole  ;  entire ;  complete ;  not  broken  or 
fractional.     "  A  round  nuinlwr."       Arbuthnot. 

3.  Smooth  ;  continuous  ;  flowing  ;  fulL  "  Style 
.  .  .  round  and  comprehensive."  FtlL 

In  his  satires.  Horace  Is  qnick,  round,  and  pleasant.  Ftacknm. 

4.  Large  ;  great ;  considerable.  "  A  round 
sum."    itooke.     "  A  round  price."    Addison. 

5.  Quick  ;  brisk.     "  A  round  trot."   Addison. 

6.  Plain;  fair;  candid;  open;  upright,    [a.] 

ItoHiid  dcalinir  is  the  honor  of  man's  nature.  Uacam. 

7.  Without  delicacy  or  reserve ;  plain  ;  decid- 
ed ;  peremptory  ;  bold,     [tt.] 

iji-t  his  qneen-mnther  all  alone  entreat  him 

To  show  his  griefs:  let  her  be  round  with  him.        Shal: 

Round  bodies,  {Oeom.)  the  right  cone,  the  right  cyl- 
inder, and  the  sphere.  •     DaiUs. 

ROUND,  n.    1.  A  circle  ;  sphere ;  cylinder ;  globe. 

Three  or  four  we  'II  dress  like  urchins, 
'With  romult  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads.  .Shat. 

The  mouth  of  A'esuvius  seems  a  perfect  romut.    AiIiUmjh. 

2.  Motion  or  dance  in  a  circle. 

Then  in  n  round  the  mingled  bodies  run; 

Flying  they  follow,  and  pursuing  shun.  Drgdem. 

Knit  your  hands,  and  beat  the  ground. 
In  a  light,  fiintastic  ivtaiJ.  Milton. 

3.  A  course  ending  at  the  point  where  it  be- 
gan ;  a  revolution. 

The  starry  choir. 
Who,  in  their  mighty,  watchful  spheres. 
Lead  in  swift  rotmdt  the  months  and  years.       Milltm. 

4.  Action  or  performance  in  which  any  thing 
passes  through  all  hands  and  comes  baclk  to  the 
first. 

The  feast  was  served:  the  trawl  was  crowned: 

To  the  king's  pleasure  went  the  mirthful  round.       Prior. 

5.  A  glass  filled  for  drinking,     [a.] 

A  gentle  round  filled  to  the  brink. 

To  this  and  t'  other  friend  I  drink.  SticlUng. 

6.  That  which  goes  round  a  circle  or  compa- 
ny of  persons ;  as,  "  Rotmds  of  applause." 

7.  Rotation,  as  in  office.  Holyday. 

8.  A  cylindrical  cross-piece,  as  of  a  ladder, 
chair,  &c. ;  a  rundle  ;  a  step.  Shak. 

9.  A  vessel  for  holding  beer.  Simmonds. 

10.  {Mus.)  A  species  of  fugue  in  the  unison 
resembling  a  catch,  in  which  the  performers  fol- 
low each  other  through  the  several  parts.  Moore. 

11.  [It.  if  Sp.  roMrfa;  Fr.  ronde.]  (Mil)  A 
walk  performed  by  an  officer  or  a  guard  through 
a  certain  circuit  of  ground,  as  the  rampart  of  a 
garrison,  to  see  that  the  sentinels  are  diligent 
at  their  duty,  and  all  things  safe  and  in  order  — 
also  the  soldiers  who  perform  this  walk,  con- 
sisting usually  of  an  officer  and  six  men  de- 
tached from  the  main  guard:  —  a  general  dis- 
charge of  musketry  or  cannon  in  which  each 
piece  is  fired  once.  Stocqueler. 

Round  of  tuHMunition,  one  cartridge  to  each  soldier. 
—  Round  of  btrf,  tt.c.,  a  cut  of  the  thigh  through  and 
across  the  lionc. 

ROU.ND,  arf.  1.  Circularly;  in  a  circle;  around. 
**  The  world  turns  rouna."  Shale 

2.  In  a  circuitous  course ;  not  directly.  Pope. 

3.  On  all  sides  ;  so  as  to  be  surrounded. 

In  darkness  and  with  dangers  compassed  round.    Mittom. 

4.  From  first  to  last ;  without  exception. 

She  named  the  ancient  heroes  round; 

Explained  for  what  they  were  renowned.  Avt/L 

6.  From  one  opinion,  side,  or  party,  to  a  con- 
trary one. 

He  comes  round  to  practise  hia  deceits  upon  himself. 

Gov.nftitt  tiH^m 

UQ'QtiD,  prtfp.     1.  Circularly  about ;  arotmd. 

H?  led  the  hero  roumi 
The  confines  of  tbs  blest  Elysian  ground.        ZhTtdrm. 

2.  All  over;  in  all  parts  of;  on  all  sides  of. 
"  Round  the  world  we  roam."  Dryden. 

To  ofHciate  light  round  this  spacous  earth.         Miitnn 
To  come  or  to  get  round,  to  gain  advantage  of;  to 
circumvent. 

B()f)ND.  r.    a.      [i.   roundbd;  f^.  roindino, 

ROlNDED.l 


m!eN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  S6N  ;    Bt^LL,  BOR,  rOlE.  —  g,  9,  9,  4,  soft;  C,  B,  j,  g,  hard;  ^  as  z  ;  ^  as  ga.  —  THIS,  tUa- 
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1.  To  make  round  ;  to  give  a  circular,  spher- 
ical, or  cylindrical  form  to. 

Worms  . . .  which  round  themselves  into  balls.        Jlacon. 

2.  To  surround;  to  encircle  ;  to  encompass. 

The  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal  that  must  rouiul  ray  brow.  Shot. 

3.  To  move  round  or  about ;  to  go  round. 

To  those  beyond  the  polar  circle  day 

Had  unl>enighted  shone,  while  the  low  sun. 

To  recompense  his  distance,  in  your  sight 

Hod  rouniled  still  the  horizon.  Milton. 

4.  To  make  protuberant ;  to  put  in  relief. 

The  figures  on  our  modern  medals  are  raised  and  rouniled 
to  a  very  great  perfection.  Addison. 

5.  To  make  full,  swelling,  or  flowing. 

A  quaint,  terse,  florid  style,  rounded  into  periods.      Swi/t. 

To  round  in,  (JWiut.)  to  haul  in  on,  as  a  rope,  es- 
pecially a  vventlier-brace.  —  Tu  round  up,  to  haul  up 
on,  as  a  tackle.  Dana. 

ROUND,  V.  n.    1.  To  grow  or  become  round.  Shak. 
2.  To  go  round,  as  a  guard. 

While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  jounding  walk.  Milton. 

t  ROUND,  V.  a.  To  address  in  a  whisper;  —  cor- 
rupted from  roun.  —  See  RouN.  Spenser. 

t  ROUND,  V.  n.  To  whisper.  —  See  Roun.  Sidney. 

RoOnD'A-BOUT,  a.  1.  Going  round;  indirect; 
loose.  "  Paraphrase  is  a  roundabout  way  of 
translating."  Felton. 

2.  Encompassing;  encircling.  Tatler. 

3.  Ample ;  broad ;  extensive.  "  Large,  sound, 
roundabout  sense."  Locke. 

fSS'  It  is  also  colloquially  used  as  an  adverb  and  a 
preposition. 

Roi^ND'A-BOUT,  n.  1.  A  horizontal  wheel  on 
which  children  ride.  Smart. 

2.  A  kind  of  outer  garment ;  a  surtout.  Smart. 

3.  A  way  round  ;  a  circuitous  way. 

A  door  opening  out  of  our  garden  will  save  the  roundabout 
by  the  town.  Cowper. 

4.  An  orbicular  or  spherical  body. 

He  sees,  that  this  great  roundabout. 

The  world,  with  all  its  motley  rout.  Conner. 

5.  A  hedge  bounding  a  coppice.  Wright. 

RoOND'A-BOUT-NgSS,  n.  Circuitousness  ;  indi- 
rectness. Ec.  Rev. 

KOUND'-BACKED  (round'bSkt),  a.  Having  a 
round  back ;  round-shouldered.  Clarke. 

noUN'DpL,  M.     [Fr.  rondelle  ;  rond,  ronnd.] 

1.  Any  thing  round  ;  a  round  form,  figure,  or 
space  ;  a  circle.  Chaucer.     Broione. 

2.  A  small,  circular  shield  used  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  Fairholt. 

3.  {Fort.)  A  circular  bastion.         Stocqueler. 

4.  (Her.)  A  circular  ordinary.  Brande. 

5.  [Fr.  rondeau.']  A  roundelay.  Spen<%er. 

R01JN'D]E:-LAY,  w.  [Old  Fr.  rondelet ;  Ft.  ro7i- 
deau  ;  rond,  round.] 

1.  (Poetry.)  A  kind  of  ancient  poem,  consist- 
ing, commonly,  of  thirteen  verses,  eight  in  one 
rhyme  and  five  in  another ;  a  rondo.       Brande. 

2.  A  simple,  short  and  lively  rural  strain ;  — 
alyo  a  rural  dance.  Spenser.     Shak. 

3.  t  Any  thing  round ;  a  roundel.     Wickliffe. 
ROUND' PR,  n.     1.  One  who  rounds. 

i<.  A  circle  ;  a  rondure.  Shak. 

ROi'ND'-FACED,  a.    Having  a  round  face.  Butler. 

ROdflD'H^AD,  n.  A  name  of  contempt  given  in 
ine  reign  of  Charles  I.,  by  the  cavaliers,  or  roy- 
ai  party,  who  wore  their  hair  in  long  ringlets, 
to  a  Puritan,  from  the  custom  that  prevailed 
among  the  Puritans  of  wearing  the  hair  cut 
CK'Se  to  the  head.  Spectator.     Brande. 

«^  The  name  was  extended  to  all  the  republicans 
ai  che  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  dnriiig  the 
Goininonwealth.  P.  Ci/c— Richard  Baxter,  in  the 
"  r-arrative  of  his  Life  and  Times,"  states,  with  re- 
8p6  !t  to  the  term  rnwiiUiead,  "  The  original  of  which 
naii'e  is  not  certainly  known.  Some  say  it  was  be- 
cau-e  the  Puritans  tlien  commonly  wore  short  hair, 
and  the  kina'iJ  party  long  hair ;  some  say  it  was  be- 
cau>vi  the  queen,  at  Strafford's  trial,  asked  who  that 
roui'-theaded  man  was,  meaning  Mr.  Pym,  because  he 
spaifi  so  strongly." 

ROl)Nn'-HEAD-pD,  a.     Having  a  round  head. 

ROUMU'  -HOUSE,  71.     1.  A  constable's  prison,  so 

callel  from  its  usual  form.  Pope. 

2.  {Natd.)  A  cabin  on  the  after  part  of  the 

qua*ter-deck  :  —  a  privy  or  necessary  near  the 


head  of  a  ship,  for  the  use  of  certain  officers, 
and  for  the  sick.  Mar.  Diet. 

ROUND'ING,  n.  (-V«2«i.)  A  service  of  rope  wound 
round  a  spar  or  a  larger  rope.  Dana. 

ROUND'ING,  a.     Round  ;  roundish.  Wi-ight. 

ROUND'jSH,  a.     1.  Approaching  to  roundness  ; 

somewhat  round  ;  rounding.  Boyle. 

2.  (Bot.)  Orbicular ;  a  little  inclining  to  be 

oblong.  Lindley. 

ROIJND'ISH-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  roundish. 

ROUND'LgT,  »i.   A  little  round  or  circle.  Gregory. 

t  ROUND'LY,  a.  Somewhat  round  ;  roundish, 
"  Whose  roundly  form."  W.  Broume. 

ROUND'LY   ad.     1.  In  a  round  form  or  manner. 

2.  Openly  ;  plainly  ;  without  res^ve  ;  boldly. 

He  affirms  every  thing  rourully.  Addison. 

3.  Briskly  ;  with  speed ;  swiftly. 

When  the  mind  has  brought  itself  to  attention,  it  may  be 
able  to  cope  with  difficulties  and  master  them,  and  then  it 
may  go  on  roundly.  Locke. 

4.  Completely ;  vigorously  ;  in  earnest.  Davies. 

I  would  have  done  any  thing,  .  .  .  and  roundly  too.    Shak. 

ROUND'NgSS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  round ;  the  state  of  being  circular,  spher- 
ical, or  cylindrical ;  rotundity ;  sphericity. 

Bracelets  of  pearl  gave  rountlness  to  her  arm.  Prior. 

2.  Fulness  of  flow,  as  of  a  period.      Spenser. 

3.  Openness;  plainness;  boldness.    Raleigh. 
Syn.  — See  Rotundity. 

RdUND'RIDipE,  V.  a.  To  form  into  roimd  ridges 
by  ploughing.  Wnght. 

r6und'-ROB-IN,  n.  [Fr.  rond,  round,  and  ru- 
ban,  a  ribbon.]  A  ivritten  petition,  remon- 
strance, address,  or  other  instrument,  with  the 
names  of  those  signing  it  placed  in  a  ring  or  cir- 
cle, so  that  it  may  not  be  known  who  signed  it 
first.  Forbes. 

ROUi\D'-ROLL-lNG,  a.  Revolving  in  a  circle. 
"  Five  rmtiul-rolling  moons."  ,  Cowper. 

ROUND'-SHOUL-DfRED  (-shol-derd),  a.  Having 
roundness  on  the  shoulders.  Danes. 

Rdl)ND'-TA-BLE,  n.  A  circular  table  ;  —  a  term 
especially  used  in  the  phrase  Knights  of  the 
round-table. 

Knivhts  of  the  round-table,  knights  of  an  order  said 
to  have  been  established  in  England  by  King  Arthur, 
being  forty  in  number,  and  so  styled  from  their  prac- 
tice of  sitting  at  a  large,  ronnd,  marble  table,  so  as  to 
avoid  all  distinction  of  rank.  Wright. 

ROUND'TOP,  n.  {Navt.)  A  platform  at  the  head 
of  a  lower  mast ;  a  top.     [r.]  Wood. 

RdUND'-ToW-RR,  n.  One  of  certain  very  ancient 
towers,  found  almost  exclusively  in  Ireland,  ta- 
pering from  the  base  to  a  conical  cap  or  roof 
which  crowns  the  summit.  P.  Cyc. 

ROUND'-TRADE,  n.  A  kind  of  barter  on  and 
near  the  Gaboon,  a  river  in  Western  Africa , 
comprising  a  large  assortment  of  miscellaneous 
articles  ;  —  also  called  bundle-trade.  Simmonds. 

r6uP,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  hrenpan  ;  Dut.  rocpenP^  To 
cry  ;  to  shout.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

ROUP,  V.  a.  To  expose  to  sale  by  roup  or  outcry ; 
to  sell  by  auction.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

ROUP,  n.  An  outcry  :  —  a  sale  of  goods  by  auc- 
tion : —  a  hoarseness.     [Scotland.]      Jatnieson. 

ROUi«E  (r'duz),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  arisan,  to  arise.  —  See 
Akise,  Arouse,  Raise,  and  Rise.]  [i.  roused  ; 

pp.  ROUSING,   roused.] 

1.  To  raise  or  wake  from  sleep  or  rest;  to 
wake  ;  to  awaken  ;  to  arouse. 

On  Thursday  early  will  I  rotvie  you.  Shak. 

2.  To  excite  to  thought  or  action ;  to  stir  up ; 
to  stimulate  ;  to  animate  ;  to  enkindle. 

I  Ml  thunder  in  their  ears  their  country*s  cause. 

And  try  to  roufe  up  all  that 's  Roman  in  them.  Addimn. 

3.  To  put  into  action  or  motion  ;  to  agitate. 

Blustering  winds,  which  all  night  long 

Had  roused  the  sea.  Milton. 

4.  To  start  or  drive  from  a  lair  or  cover. 

Wild  boars  late  roused  out  of  the  brakes.  S/>enser. 

House  the  fleet  hare,  and  cheer  the  opening  hound.    Pope. 
Syn.  — See  Awaken,  Excite, 

RdU^E,  V.  n.     1.  To  move  or  stand  up  ;  to  rise. 


^  My  fell  of  hah: 

Would,  at  a  dismal  treatise,  rouse,  and  stir 

As  life  were  in 't.  Shak. 

2.  To  awake  from  sleep  or  repose  ;  to  get  or 
start  up.  "  Morpheus  j-otwes  from  his  bed. "Pope. 

t  ROUSE,  n.  [Dut.  roes,  drunkenness ;  Ger. 
ruusch.  — See  Carouse.] 

1.  A  large  glass  filled  to  the  utmost,  in  honor 
of  a  health  proposed  ;  a  bumper.  Shak. 

2.  A  drinking  bout ;  a  carousal.  Shak. 
ROU§E,  V.  n.   {Naut.)  To  pull  together  on  a  cable, 

hawser,  &c.,  without  the  assistance  of  tackles 
or  other  mechanical  powers.  Mar.  Diet. 

RdU§'5R,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  arouses 
or  excites.  •  Stcift. 

2.  Any  thing  very  big.    [Vulgar.]    Jamieson. 

3.  {Brewi?ir/.)  A  rotating  machine  for  stirring 
hops  in  the  copper.  Simmonds. 

RdU§'ING,  a.     Very  great  or  large.    "  A  rousing 

fire."     [Low.]  Jamieson.     Wright. 

RdU^'lNG-LY,  ad.  Violently  ;  excitingly.  Clarke. 

ROUST,  n.  [Icel.  roest,  raiist,  an  estuary.]  A 
strong  tide  or  current,  or  the  turbulent  part  of 
a  frith,  occasioned  by  the  meeting  of  rapid  tides  ; 
written  also  rost.     [Orkneys.]  Jamieson. 

ROUT,  n.  [Dut.  rot ;  Ger.  ^  Dan.  rotte.  —  Fr. 
raout,  rout.'] 

1.  A  clamorous  multitude ;  a  tumultuous 
crowd ;  a  rabble.    "  A  rout  of  people."  Spenser, 

2.  A  select  company.  Chaucer. 

The  lusty  shepherd  swains  sat  in  a  rout.  Spenser. 

3.  A  fashionable  assembly  or  large  evening 
party.  Roget.     Smart. 

4.  [Eng.  Law.)  The  unlawful  assembling  of 
a  number  of  persons  with  intent  to  commit  by 
violence  some  unlawful  act.  Blackstone. 

ROUT,  n.  [It.  rotta  ;  Sp.  rota ;  Fr.  d'route.']  The 
defeat  and  dispersion  of  an  army  or  body  of 
troops,  or  the  confusion  of  troops  defeated  and 
dispersed.  Stocqueler. 

Ruin  upon  ruin,  rovt  on  rout. 

Confusion  worse  confounded.  Miltou. 

ROUT,  r.  a.  [i.  routed  ;  pp.  routing,  routed.] 
To  disperse  and  put  into  confusion  by  defeat. 

That  party  of  the  king's  horse  that  charged  the  Scots  so 
totally  routed  and  defeated  thwr  whole  army,  that  they  fled. 

Clai-etulon. 

To  put  to  rout  or  to  put  to  the.  rout,  to  defeat  and 
disperse,  as  an  army  or  body  of  troops. 

t  ROUT.  V.  n.  To  assemble  in  a  clamorous  or  tu- 
multuous crowd.  Bacon. 

t  ROUT,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  hrutan.]  To  snore.  Chaucer. 

t  ROUT,  V.  n.    To  root,  as  a  swine.         Edwards. 

ROUTE  (rot  or  m^\)  [rSt,  S.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wr. ; 
rout  or  rot,  W.  Ja. ;  riiut,  P.  E.  Wb.],  n.  [Sp. 
mta;  Fr.  route. — From  L.  rota,  a  wheel.  Me- 
nage.] Course  travelled  or  to  be  travelled ; 
road  ;  way  ;  path  ;  passage. 

Wide  through  the  furzy  field  their  rovtc  they  take.  Gay. 
i8®=  "  Upon  a  more  accurate  observation  of  the  best 
usage,  I  must  give  the  preference  to  the  first  sound 
[rout]  of  this  word,  notwithstanding  its  coincidence 
III  sound  with  another  word  of  a  different  meaning  ; 
the  fewer  French  sounds  of  this  diphthong  we  have 
in  our  language  the  better.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr. 
Smith  make  a  difference  between  rout,  a  rabble,  and 
route,  a  road  ;  Mr.  Scott  gives  both  sounds,  but  seems 
to  prefer  the  first ;  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and 
Mr.  Perry  pronounce  both  alike,  and  with  the  first 
sound."  fVallcer.—  Most  of  the  orthoepists  more  re- 
cent than  Walker  give  the  preference  to  the  pronun- 
ciation rot. 

ROU-  TIJ\rE  '  (ro-ten'),  n.  [Fr.  dim.  of  route,  road, 
route.]  The  ordinary,  beaten  way ;  regular 
course  ;  practice  ;  custom.  Butler. 

We  have  always  our  regular  routine  of  conversation.  //.  More. 

ROUT'OUS-LY,  ad.  (Law.)  In  the  manner  of  a 
rout.  Bouvier. 

ROVE,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  rcafian,  to  rob  ;  Dut.  rooven. 
—  See  RoB.J    \i.  roved  ;  pp.  roving,  roved.] 

1.  To  wander  about;  to  ramble  ;  to  stroll ;  to 
range  ;  to  roam.  ''  A  roving  soldier."   Johnson. 

From  my  native  land  to  rove.  Pope. 

2.  fTo  shoot  an  arrow  at  rovers.        Spenser. 
Syn.  —  See  Wander. 

ROVE,  V.  a.     1.   To   wander  or  range   over;  to 

roam.     "  Roving  the  field."  Milton. 

2.  To  shoot  at  rovers,  as  an  arrow.  Harrington' 
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3.  To  plough  into  ridges  by  turning  one  fur- 
row upon  another.     [U.  S.] 

4.  To  draw,  ns  a  thread,  or  cord,  through  an 
eye  or  aperture.  VVright. 

BOVE,    n.      1.  A  wandering;  a  ramble.  "Thy 

nocturnal  rove."  Y'oiina. 

'   2.    A  roll  of  wool  drawn  out  and  slightly 

twisted ;  a  slub.  liooth. 

ROV'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  roves;  a  wanderer ;  a 

rambler:  —  an  archer.                  Young.  Jonson. 

2.  A  fickle,  inconstant  person. 

Man  WB»  formed  to  be  a  rarer, 

Fcxiliah  woman  to  believe.  ifendez. 

3.  A  robber ;  a  pirate  ;  a  freebooter.  Holland. 

4.  A  kind  of  strong,  heavy  arrow,  for  shoot- 
ing with  a  certain  elevation.    B.  Jotison.  Naves. 

To  shoot  at  rovers,  (Jlrche.ni.)  to  slinot  an  arrow  for 
distance,  or  at  a  mark,  but  with  an  elevation,  not 
point  blank  ;  or,  to  shoot  an  arrow  at  a  distant  ob- 
ject, instead  of  the  butt,  which  was  nearer.  JVuriw. 
ToiU.—.^i  rovers,  at  randouj ;  without  any  particular 
aim.    .Addison.    Scott. 

r6  V"|NG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  rambling  or  wander- 
ing. "  Ravings  of  fancy."  Barrow. 
2.  A  roll  of  wool  drawn  out  and  slightly 
twisted;  a  rove.  Paleg. 

R6\'\JiG,  p.  a.    Rambling;  wandering. 

ROV'|NG-LY,  rtrf.   In  a  wandering  manner.  Boyle. 

ROV'JNG-MA-CniNE'  (-mj-shen'),  n.  A  ma- 
chine for  winding  slubs  on  small  bobbins.  Sim. 

ROV'jNG-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  roving.    Clarke. 

r6v'|NG-SH6t,  n.    A  shot  fired  at  random. 

These  five  schemes  will  prove  like  roving-ffiotji,  gome 
nearer  and  some  farther  oii',  but  all  at  great  distance  from  the 
mark.  7'empU: 

ROW,  (r5),  n.  [A.  S.  rawa;  Dut.  rij;  Ger.  reihe; 
Dan.  4r  Sw.  rod.']  A  number  ranged  in  a  line ; 
a  series ;  a  rank  ;  a  file. 

Three  rows  of  great  stones.  Ezra  vi.  4. 

R6\^,  n.  [Corrupted  from  rotU.']  A  noisy,  riot- 
ous disturbance ;  a  brawl ;  a  riot.  [Low.]  Byron. 

ROW  (i6),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  rowan ;  Dut.  roeijen  ;  Ger. 
rojen,  rudem;  Dan.  roe;    Sw.  ro;    Icel.  rodr.] 

[i.  KOWED  ;  pp.  UOWINO,  ROWED.] 

1.  To  impel,  as  a  boat  in  the  water,  by  oars  at 
the  sides.  "  My  wandering  shin  I  rote."  Spenser. 

2.  To  convey,  as  in  a  boat,  by  rowing.  Wright. 

ROW,  V.  n.  To  impel  a  boat  or  vessel  in  water 
by  oars  at  the  sides  ;  to  labor  at  the  oar. 

So  when  they  had  roive'l  about  five  and  twenty  or  thirty 
furlongs,  they  see  Jesus  walking  on  tiic  sea.  John  vi.  111. 

ROW'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  rowed.  B.  Jonson. 

ROW'AN-TREE,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  rown,  rwnn.]  {Bot.) 
European  mountam-ash  ;  fowler's  ser\'ice-tree  ; 
Pyrus  aucupana  ;  —  written  also  roan-tree, 
roun-tree,  and  royne-tree.         Gray.    Eng.  Cyc. 

ROW'-BOAT,  n.  A  boat  impelled  by  oars.  "  Their 
small  row-boats."  Smollett. 

ROW'DY,  M.   A  turbulent  fellow.  [Low.]  Bartlett. 

ROW'DY-DOW'DY,  a.  [A  word  formed  like 
rubndub,  in  imitation  or  the  beat  of  a  drum.] 
Noisy  ;  turbulent.  Notes  S;  Queries. 

ROWED  (r6wd),  a.  Having  rows.  "  Thv  neck- 
lace rowed  with  pearl."  Parnell. 

ROVV'gL,  n.  [Fr.  rouelle,  dim.  of  roue  (L.  rota), 
a  wheel.] 

1.  t  A  small  wheel  or  ring. 

The  golden  plumes  she  wean 
Of  that  proud  bird  which  starry  roiccls  bears.      Suhxsler. 

2.  The  rolling  part  of  a  canon-bit.      Spenser. 

3.  The  little  wheel  of  a  spur,  with  sharp 
points.  Dryden. 

Lord  Marmion  turned,  —  well  was  his  need,  — 

And  dashed  the  rouvls  in  his  steed.  W.  Srotl. 

4.  {FaiTiery.)  A  roll  of  hair,  silk,  or  other 
material  passed  through  the  flesh,  to  provoke  a 
discharge  ;  a  seton.  YoruUt. 

UOVV'IIL,  V.  a.      U.  nOWELLED  •,pp.  ROWELLINO, 

ROWELLED.]     To  insert  a  rowel  in.     "  Rowel 
the  horse  in  the  chest."  Mortimer. 

BSWgN,  n.    1.  Afield  kept  up  till  after  Micha-1- 

mas,  that  the  corn  left  on  the  ground  may  sprotit 

into  green.  Ttisser. 

Turn  your  cows  that  give  milk  into  your  rowtnt  till  snow 
comes.  Morliiiier. 

2.  A  second  growth  of  grass  in  a  season  ;  — 


also  called  aftermath,  lattermath,  roieinaa,  row- 
ett,  and  rou'ghmgs.     [Local,  Kng.,  and  U.  S.] 

ROW' PR,  n.    One  who  rows.  Dryden. 

RCiW'^TT,  n.    Aftermath ;  rowen.  P.  Cyc. 

ROWLAND,  n.  One  thing  offered  as  a  match  for 
another;  an  equivalent; — used  in  connection 
with  Oliver,  as  in  the  phrase,  "  A  Rowland  for 
an  Oliver." 

But,  to  have  a  Kowland  for  an  Oliver,  he  lent  solemn  am- 
bassadors to  the  King  of  England,  ottering  hini  his  daughter 
In  marriage.  lUtlL 

«j-"  These  [Rowland  and  Oliver]  were  two  of  the 
most  famous  in  the  list  of  ClinrlemagMe's  twelve 
peers;  and  their  exploits  are  rendered  so  ridiculously 
and  equally  extravagant  by  the  old  romancers,  that 
from  thence  arose  that  saying,  amongst  our  plain  and 
sensible  ancestors,  of  giving  one  a  '  Rowland  fur  his 
Oliver,'  to  signify  the  matching  one  incredible  lie 
with  another."    ffarburton. 

ROWlpY-RAgg,  «.    Rag-Stone.  Chrke. 

ROW'LOck  (rS'lok  or  rOI'ok),  n.  (Naut.)  A  hol- 
low cut  in  the  gunwale  of  a  boat  for  the  oar  to 
rest  in  while  rowing  ;  —  written  also  rollocks. 

Dana. 

ROW'-PORT,  n.  (NaiU.)  A  little  square  hole  in 
the  side  of  a  small  vessel  of  war,  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
an  oar.  Mar.  Diet. 

tROY,  n.     [Old  Fr.  roy.]  A  king.    Mir.  for  Mag. 

ROf  AL,  a.  [L.  regalis;  rex,  regis,  a  king;  It. 
reale ;  Sp.  real ;  Fr.  royal ;  Old  Eng.  rial.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to.  or  becoming,  a  king ;  king- 
ly ;  regal ; —  magnificent;  noble;  splendid.  "A 
royal  feast."   Fabyan.     "  Royal  cheer."    Shak. 

2.  (Naut.)  Pertaining  to  the  sail  called  a 
royal.     "  Royal  yard."  Dana. 

Royal  blue,  a  rich,  deep  bine  prepared  from  smalt. 
—  Royal  glass,  painted  glass.  Britton.  —  Royal  mer- 
chant, formerly  a  merchant  who  erected  or  possessed 
a  principality,  or  who  managed  the  mercantile  affairs 
of  a  state  or  kingdom.  Shak.  .^ares.  —  Royal  mines, 
{Eng.  Law.)  mines  of  gold  or  silver.     Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Royal,  from  the  French  (royal),  and  regal, 
from  the  Latiii  (regalis),  are  in  more  common  use  than 
the  English  term  kingly.  Royal  authority,  preroga- 
tive, or  residence  ;  resral  state,  title,  or  dignity  ;  king- 
ly deportment  or  Crown. 

ROY'AL,  n.     1.  A  shoot  of  a  stag's  head.  Bailey. 

2.  A  large  kind  of  paper  21  inches  by  19 
inches.  Simmonds. 

3.  (Natit.)  A  light  sail  next  above  the  top- 
gallant sail.  Dana. 

4.  (Gunnery.)  A  small  mortar.       Stocgtteler. 

5.  (Mil.)  A  soldier  of  the  first  regiment  of 
English  foot,  called  The  Royah,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  oldest  regular  corps  in  Europe.  James. 

Rd1^'AL-T§M,  n.  [Fr.  royalisme.']  Attachment 
to  tile  cause  of  royalty  or  to  royal  government ; 
the  principles  of  a  royalist.         Todd-    Ec.  Rev. 

R61?^'AL-1st,  n.  \YT.royaliste.']  An  adherent  to 
a  king  or  to  royalty  ;  —  originally,  in  France,  an 
adherent  to  the  Bourbon  family,  after  the  revo- 
lution of  1792. 

Where  Candish  fought,  the  miiaUxts  prevailed: 
Neither  his  courage  nor  his  judgment  failed.         Waller. 

Roi^'AL-IZE,  V.  a.    To  make  royaL  Shak. 

ROY'AL-Ly,  ad.     In  a  royal  or  regal  manner. 

His  body  shall  be  roi/oW.W  interred.  Drpiien. 

R6t'AL-TY,  n.     [Old  Fr.  royault^;  Fr.  royaute.] 

1.  The  character,  state,  or  office  of  a  king; 
kingship.     "  The  royofty  of  her  father."   Shak. 

Jtot/altJi  by  birth  is  the  sweetest  way  of  mnjesty.       Holyday. 

2.  Emblems  or  badges  of  royalty. 

Wherefore  do  1  assume 
These  roiialties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign  ?  Milton. 

3.  (Law.)  A  right  or  prerogative  of  the  king. 

IVhishaw. 

4.  (Mining.)  A  duty  claimed  on  mineral 
produce.  Simmonds. 

f  ROYNE,  n.    A  stream.  CoweU. 

t  ROYNE,  V.  a.    [Fr.  rogner."]  To  gnaw.  Spenser. 

tRO'fN'JSH,  a.  [Ft.  roqnevx.']  Mangy;  scur- 
vy ;  vile.     "  The  roynish  clown."  Shak. 

R0Y8'TQN-CR6W,  n.  (Omifh.)  The  hooded 
crow  ;  Coronus  comix  of  Linntrus.     Eng.  Cyc. 

t  ROt'Tg-LfiT,  n.     [Fr.]     A  petty  king.   Ifeylin. 

tROt'TjSH,  a.    Wild;  irregular.  Beaumont. 


ROb,  ».  a.    [Dut.  wrijnen ;  Ger.  reiben ;  Dan.  rive, 
—  Gael.  &  U.ruh;  \V .  rhttbio.]      [i.  ittHHED; 

pp.  Bl'IiHI.VO,  U('KHK1>.] 

1.  To  press  or  move  something  along  the  sur- 
face of,  with  friction. 

Two  bone*  ruUieil  lurd  against  one  another  produce  bMM 
•mell-  ArtmUmol, 

2.  To  cover  thinly  the  surface  of,  with  some- 
thing pressed  along  it. 

Their  straw-built  citadels  new  rtiUed  with  balm.      Miltam. 

3.  To  put  or  apply  with  friction ;  as,  "  To 
rub  liniment  on  a  bruise." 

4.  To  remove  or  obliterate  by  friction  ;  —  used 
with  q/f  or  out. 

If  their  minds  are  well  principled  with  Inward  riTililr,  • 
great  part  nf  the  roiiglinrss  which  sticks  to  the  outside  tInM 
and  observation  will  rulj  off.  huckt, 

A  forcible  olyect  will  rvh  o\a  the  fre«hc«t  eotor*  at  a  itruke. 

Cuffier. 

6.  To  polish  ;  to  retouch  ;  —  used  with  orer. 

To  rvA  orcr  the  defaced  copy  of  the  creation.  SontM. 

6.  To  obstruct  by  collision;  to  thwart;  —  to 
chafe  ;  to  fret ;  to  gall,     [k.] 

Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  know, 

Will  not  be  rvljbeil  nor  siop|x^  Shot. 

To  rub  down,  to  clean  by  rubbing,  as  a  horse  ;  to 
curry.  Dryden.  —  To  rub  up.  to  excite  ;  to  awaken. 
South.  —  To  polish  ;  to  refresh  ;  to  burnish. 

rCb,  v.  n.    1.  To  pass  over  the  stirface  of  a  body 
with  friction  ;  to  make  a  friction. 

It  nibbed  upon  the  sore.  Ihyden. 

2.  To  pass,  or  get  along,  with  difficulty. 

No  hunters,  that  the  top*  of  mountains  scale. 

And  nil  through  woods  with  toil.  Chapman. 

rOB,  n.     [Gael.  &  Ir.  rub ;  W.  rhwb.] 

1.  The  act  of  rubbine ;  friction.  Johnson. 

2.  That  against  which  something  rubs,  as  any 
inequality  in  a  surface  ;  —  obstniction  ;  hinder- 
ance  ;  obstacle  ;  difficulty  ;  cause  of  uneasiness. 

Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  lltUe  mb 
Out  of  the  path.  Shot. 

To  sleep;  —  perchance,  to  dream;  ay,  there 's  the  nA,     Shot. 

3.  Severe  rebuke  ;  a  sarcasm  ;  a  taunt. 

Deserved  this  so  dishonored  rah.  Shot, 

4.  (Bowling.)  Inequality  of  ground  that  hin 
ders  the  motion  of  a  bowl.  Fuller- 

RUB'A-D0B',   n.     An   incessant  noise ;  clatter  • 
din.'  Rogef. 

Not  a  rubatltth  will  come 

To  sound  thv  music  of  a  drum.       EngUsh  ymiirry  Book. 

They  have  been  licaten  incessantly,  every  month,  and  ty^r 

TV  day,  and  every  hour,  by  the  diu,  and  roll,  and  the  niAa- 

aub  of  the  abolition  presses.  Daniel  H'ebi^rr,  I83S. 

t  rOb'BA^E,  n.  Rubbish.  IVotton. 

RUB'B{:R,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  rubs. 

2.  A  large  coarse  file.  Moxon. 

3.  A  whetstone  ;  a  rub-stone.         Aituworth. 

4.  Any  thing  with  which  one  rubs,  as  a  pol- 
ishing substance,  a  towel,  &c.  Dryden, 

5.  Gum-clastic  or  caoutchouc  ;  india-rubber. 

6.  At  whist  and  other  games,  two  games  won 
out  of  three,  or  the  last  of  three  games  played, 
which,  reckoned  with  another  previously  won, 
decides  the  contest.  Johnson, 

7.  pi.  A  disease  in  sheep,  occasioning  great 
heat  and  itching.  U'rii/ht. 

8.  (Naut.)  A  small  instrument  used  to  rub 
or  flatten  down  the  seams  of  a  sail  in  sail-mak- 
ing. Dana. 

9.  (Elec.)  The  part  of  the  common  electri- 
cal machine,  by  the  friction  of  which  against 
the  glass  platp  or  cylinder  electricity  is  devel- 
opea,  and  which  consists  of  a  cushion  of  leather 
covered  with  a  metallic  amalirHm,  usually  made 
of  mercury,  tin,  and  zinc.  loimy. 

tRUB'BIDQE,     n.     Rubbish.  Bp.Taylor. 

rC'B'B|NG,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  rubs.  IloUand, 

RCB'B|SH,  n.      [From  rub,  r.,  i.  e.  that  which 
comes  olf  by  rubbing.     Richardson.] 

1.  \Vhatever  is  cast  away,  as  the  useless  pieces 
or  fragments  left  of  materials  used  in  building; 
refuse;  ruins. 

A  Ikhric.  though  high  and  beautiful,  if  (bunded  on  raMiwk, 
is  easily  made  the  triumph  of  the  winds.  GlanrilL 

2.  Mingled  mass  ;  confusion.  Arhuthnot. 

3.  Any  thing  vile  and  worthless.        Johnson. 

RCB'B|Sir-Y,  a.    Partaking  of  the  nature  of  rub- 
bish ;  worthless.  De  Quincey. 

rOb'BLE,  n.     1.    Small,  rough  stones  used  for 

walls,  or  to  fill  up  between  walls.  Weale, 

2.  pL  A  miller's  name  for  the  whole  of  the 
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6ran,  or  outside  skin  of  the  wheat,  before  being 
sortedinto  pollard,  bran,  sharps,  &c.  Simmonds. 
3.  {Mining.)  A  provincial  term,  applied  in 
many  parts  or  England  to  a  mass  of  broken 
and  angular  fragments  underlying  alluvium, 
and  derived  from  the  adjacent  rock.  Lyell. 

RUB'BLE-STONE,  n.  1.  Small  rough  stone ; 
rubble.  Wright. 

2.  (Geol.)  A  term  applied  by  Kir  wan  to  a 
rock  composed  of  grains  or  fragments  of  differ- 
ent minerals,  sometimes  angular,  sometimes 
rounded,  cemented  together  by  some  argilla- 
ceous or  other  substance;  —  called  also  gray- 
wacke.  Cleave/and. 

3.  (Mini7ig.)  Rubble.  Wright. 

RtJB'BLE-WALL,  ?  „.     {Arch.)    A    wall 

RUB'BLE-WORK  (-wurk),  >  made  of  rough,  irreg- 
ular stones,  laid  in  mortar.  Bigelotv. 

RtJB'BLY,  «.    Abounding  in  rubble.       Buckkmd. 

rO-B{;-FA'CI5NT  (ru-be-fa'sh^m), «.  [L.rubefa- 
cio,  to  make  red ;  ruber,  red,  and/acto,  to  make.] 
{Med.)  A  medicine  which  causes  redness  of  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied.  Dunglison. 

rO-B?-FA'CI?NT  (ru-b?-fa'shent),  a.  {Med.)  Pro- 
ducing redness  ;  making  red.  Dunglison. 

rC-BP-FAC'TION,  n.  {Med.)  The  action  or  effect 
of  a  rubefacient.  Dunglison. 

RU'BpL-LITE,  n.  [L.  rubeus,  red.]  {^Min.)  A 
brittle  variety  of  tourmaline  presenting  differ- 
ent shades  of  red,  as  crimson,  pink,  violet-red, 
&c.,  and  sometimes  a  tinge  of  green.  Its  crys- 
tals are  commonly  closely  aggregated,  and  it  ac- 
quires opposite  electricities  by  heat.      Phillips. 

RU'BpN^'-BRoWN,  n.  A  rich  bro^vn  pigment, 
which  obtains  its  name  from  the  patronage 
bestowed  on  it  by  the  great  Flemish  painter, 
Rubens.  It  is  a  warmer  and  more  oehreous  col- 
or than  Vandyke  brown.  FairhoU. 

RU-BE'O-LA,  n.  [L.  rubeo,  to  be  red.]  {Med.) 
The  measles.  Brande. 

RU-BES'CF,.\CE,  n.  [L.  rubesco^  to  redden.]  The 
act  of  growing  or  becoming  red.  Roget. 

RU-BES'cpNT,  a.  [L.  7-ubesco,  rubescens,  to  grow 
red;  Fr.  rubescent.]     Grooving  red.  Scott. 

jRU  'BE-zAnL,  n.  [Ger.]  A  famous  fabulous 
spirit  of  the  Iliesengebirge  in  Germany,  cele- 
brated in  ballads,  tales,  &c.,  and  represented 
under  the  various  forms  of  a  miner,  hunter, 
monk,  dwarf,  giant,  &c.  Brande. 

rO'BI-C.4N,  a.  [L.rj<6eo,  to  be  red;  Yr.rubican.'] 
{Farriery.)  Red  predominating  over  gray,  in  the 
color  of  a  horse,  — or  bay,  sorrel,  or  black,  with 
a  light  gray  or  white  upon  the  flanks,  but  not 
predominant  there.  Farrier's  Diet. 

RU-BIO'A-TIVE,  n.  That  which  produces  a  red- 
dish or  ruby  color.  Holland. 

Rt5'B|-CELLE,  n.  [L.  rubeo,  to  be  red;  Fr.  rubi- 
celle.']  (Miji.)  A  yellow  or  orange-red  variety 
of  spinel.  Dana. 

RU'Bl-CON,  n.  {Ancient  Geog.)  A  small  river 
which  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  Italy, 
and  separated  it  from  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

To  pass  the  Rubicon,  to  take  a  step  in  an  undertak- 
ing, from  wliicli  one  will  not  or  cannot  recede;  —  a 
phrase  originating  from  tlie  fact  that  Cuisar  crossed 
the  Rubicon  when  he  invaded  Italy. 

rO'Bj-CUND,  a.  [Jj.  rubicundus ;  Fr.  rubicond.'] 
Inclining  to  redness  ;  reddish.  Douce. 

Rtr-BI-CUN'DI-TV,  n.  The  quality  of  being  rubi- 
cund ;  disposition  to  redness  ;  ruddiness.  Scott. 

rO'BIED  (ru'bjd),  a.  Like  a  ruby  ;  red  as  a  ruby. 
"  The  rubied  cherry."  Skak. 

RU-BIF'IC,  a.  [L.  i-uber,  red,  and./ocio,  to  make.] 
Making  red;  a.s, '^  Rubijlc  rnys."  Grew. 

RtJ-BJ-FI-CA'TIOlV,  n.  [L.  rubefacio,  to  make 
red ;  ruber,  red,  and  Jacio,  to  make  ;  Fr.  rubifi- 
cation.^     The  act  of  making  red.  Howell. 

RdJ'BI-FORM,  a.  [L.  ruber,  red,  and  Eng. /orm.] 
Having  the  nature  of  red  ;  reddish. 

Of  those  rays  which  pass  close  by  the  snow,  the  nifci/f/mi 
will  be  the  least  refracted.  Newton. 

RO'BJ-FV,   V.    a.       \i.  RUBIFIED  ;  pp.  RUBIFTING, 

RUBiFiEU.]    To  make  red.  Chaucer. 


RIT-BT^'I-NOUS,  a.  [L.  rubigo,  rust.]  Rnsty; 
having  the  color  of  rust ;  mildewed.  Duvglison. 

RU-Bl'Ob,n.  [L.]  (7}o<.)  A  genus  of  fungous 
parasitic  plants,  popularly  known  by  the  name 
of  mildew  or  blight.  Loudon. 

tRU'Bl-OUS,  a.     [1,.  rubeus.']     Ruddy.        Shak. 

RtJ'BLE  (ril'bl),  n.  {Com.)  A  Russian  coin  and 
money  of  account ;  —  written  also  rouble. 

Sfg-  The  silver  ruble  of  100  copecks  is  equivalent 
to  about  3s.  3d.  sterling  ($0.75),  and  is  the  standard 
of  value  in  Russia.  The  gold  ruble  of  1799  is  equal 
to  about  33.  sterling  ($0.73).    McCulloch.     Simmonds. 

rO'BRJC,  n.  {L.  ruber,  reA;  It.  §  Sp.  rubrica; 
Fr.  rubrique.  — See  Red.] 

1.  {Theol.)  One  of  the  rules  and  orders  di- 
recting how,  when,  and  where  all  things  in  di- 
vine service  are  to  be  performed,  which  were 
formerly  printed  in  a  red  character,  as  now  gen- 
erally in  Italic,  and  therefore  called  rubrics.  All 
the  clergy  in  England  solemnly  pledge  them- 
selves to  observe  the  rubrics.  Hook. 

2.  {Civil Law.)  The  title  or  inscription  of  any 
law  or  statute,  because  the  copyists  formerly 
drew  and  painted  the  title  of  laws  and  statutes 
in  red  letters.  Bouvier. 

3.  {Lit.)  Any  writing  or  printing  in  red  ink 
in  old  books  and  manuscripts,  —  especially  the 
date  or  place  on  the  title-page.  Wright. 

RIT'BRJC,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  red ;  to  mark  with 
red;  to  rubricate.  Johnson. 

Ru'BRjC,         }  (J,     ["L,  rubrica,  red  earth,  chalk, 
RlJ'BRl-CAL,  )  or  clay;  ruddle.] 

1.  Red ;  ruddy.  "I  call  rubric  or  reA."  Newton. 

2.  Marked  with  red  ;  placed  in  rubrics.  "  Ru- 
brical directions."  Warton. 

R(J'BRl-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  rubnco,  rubricatus,  to 
color  red  ;  Sp.  rtibricar.']  To  tinge  or  to  mark 
with  a  red  color.  Herbert. 

RtJ'BRI-CATE,  a.     Marked  with  red.        Spelman. 

Ry-BRI"CIAN  (ry-brTsh'?n),  n.  One  versed  in  the 
rubric,  or  an  adherent  to,  or  advocate  for,  the 
rubric.  Qu.  Rev. 

rC'BRJ-CIST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  rubric  ;  a 
rubrician.  Ec.  Rev. 

RU-BRI^'I-TY,  n,  [L.  rubrica,  ruddle.]  Redness. 
"  Rubricity  of  the  Nile."  Geddes. 

RtJB'-STONE,  n.  A  stone  to  rub  any  thing 
upon  ;  a  stone  to  scour  or  sharpen.  Tusser. 

RU'BUS,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
including  the  raspberry  and  the  blackberry  ; 
bramble.  Gray. 

rO'BY,  n.  {L.nd)er,  red;  It.  ridnno;  Sp.  rz<ii; 
Port,  rvbi;  Fr.  rubis. — Dan.  §  Sw.  rubin. — 
Gael,  ruban.  —  See  Red.] 

1.  (Min.)  A  name  applied  to  several  very 
hard,  crystallized  gems  of  various  shades  of  reel, 
some  of  which  possess  great  beauty  and  value. 

efg-  Tlie  spinelle  ruby  is  of  a  scarlet  color ;  the  balas 
ruby  is  rose-red  ;  and  the  almandine  ruby,  violet-col- 
ored. Thev  are  all  varieties  of  spinel,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  alumina  and  magnesia.  The  oriental  ruby, 
called  also  red  .lapphire,  is  a  variety  of  corundum, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  alumina.  Rose-rod  quartz  is 
sometimes  called  Bohemian  ruby,  and  red  topaz  is  called 
Brazilian  ruby.  The  precious  stones  used  in  jewellery 
were  formerly  distributed  into  different  species,  accord- 
ing to  their  colors  ;  hence  all  red  gems,  possessing  a 
certain  degree  of  hardness,  were  called  rubies;  the 
blue,  sapphires  ;  the  yellow,  topazes,  &c.    Cleavcland. 

2.  A  red  color  ;  redness  ;  ruddiness  ;  rubes- 
cence. 

Ymi  can  behold  such  sights. 

And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks.  Shak. 

3.  A  blain  ;  a  blotch  ;  a  carbuncle. 

He  is  said  to  have  . . .  rubies  about  his  nose.      Capt.  Jones'. 

4.  {Printing.)  A  type  between  pearl  and 
nonpareil.  Brande. 

This  line  is  printed  in  rxiby ;— called  agate  in  the  r.  S. 

J.  K.  Rogers. 

RtJ'BY,  n.    Of  a  red  color;  like  a  ruby.    . 

Wounds,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  )-uby  lips.   Shaik. 
tRO'BY,  «.  a.    To  make  red.  Pope. 

Rll'BY-BLfiND,  n.  {Min.)  Red  sulphuret  of 
zinc.  Dana. 

rO'BY-SIL'V^R,  n.  {Min.)  A  sectile  mineral, 
sometimes  crystallized,  and  composed  of  sul- 
phur, antimony,  and  silver ;  pyrargyrite.  Dana. 


rO'BY-SUL'PHUR,  n.  {Min.)  A  sectile  mineral, 
of  a  resinous  lustre,  composed  of  sulphur  and 
arsenic  ;  realgar  ;  red  orpiment ;  red  sulphuret 
of  arsenic.      "  Du7ia. 

RU'BY-TAIL,  a.  {Ent.)  Noting  a  family  of  hy- 
menopterous  insects  {Chrysididce),  the  species 
of  which  have  a  cylindrical  body,  and  the  under 
side  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  commonly  fiery 
copper  color  or  ruby,  concave  and  capable  of 
being  applied  to  the  breast,  so  that,  when 
alarmed,  they  roll  themselves  up  in  a  ball.  Baird. 

rO'BY— WOOD,n.  Redsaunders  vfooA.Simmonds. 

RUCK,  V.  n.  [Horne  Tooke  considers  it  as  formed 
from  the  Sax.  wrigan,  to  cover,  and  to  mean, 
not,  as  Junius  supposes,  to  lie  quiet,  or  in  am., 
bush,  but  simply  to  lie  covered. —  Ray  and  Grose 
give  it  as  a  north  country  word,  meaning  to 
squat  or  shrink  down.  It  appears  to  have  been 
anciently  and  most  frequently  applied  to  birds, 
Todd^     [Written  also  rouk.'] 

1.  To  squat  down ;  to  lie  close ;  to  crouch ; 
to  cower.  Warner. 

2.  To   want  to   sit,  as  a  hen.     "  A  rucking 
hen."     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwetl. 

RUCK,  V.  a.  [L.  rugo,  to  wrinkle ;  ruga,  a  wrinkle.] 
To  wrinkle  ;  to  crease  ;  as,  "  To  ruck  up  cloth 
or  a  garment."  Wright, 

RUCK,  n.     1.  A  fold  ;  a  crease.     [Local.]    Forby. 

2.  {Ornith.)  A  gigantic  bird,  probably  of  the 

vulture  kind,  which  is  called  roc  in  the  modern 

translations  of  the  Arabian  tales.  Nares. 

RUC-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  mcto,  ructafum,  to  belch.] 
A  belching,  arising  from  wind  and  indigestion  ; 
an  eructation.  Cockeram. 

t  RUD,  a.  [Su.  Goth,  roed.']  Ruddy.    Percy's  Rel. 


RCd,  n.     1.  t Redness;  blush. 

2.  Ruddle ;  red  ochre. 

3.  {Ich.)  A  river  fish ;  rudd. 

t  RUD,  V.  a.    To  make  red. 


Chaucer, 

Grose, 

Walton. 

Spetiser. 

RUDD,  n.  {Teh.)  A  European,  malacopterj'gious, 
fresh-water  fish  of  the  family  Cyprimdte,  or 
carps  ;  Leuciscus  erythrophthalmus ;  —  called 
also  red-eye.  Yarrell. 

RUD'D5R,n.  [A.  ^.rother,  an  oar  ;  Dut.  roer,  roe- 
der ;  Ger.  ruder,  a  rudder ;  Sw.  7'oder.'] 

1.  {Natit.)  An  instrument  for  steering  a  ves- 
sel, consisting  of  a  flat  piece  or  frame  of  wood, 
hung  upon  the  stern-post  by  means  of  pintles 
and  gudgeons.  Bra^ide. 

2.  Any  thing  that  guides  or  governs.  W/ight. 

RUD'DgR-COATS,  n.;?Z.  {Naid.)  Coverings  made 
of  well-tarred  canvas,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
coming  in  at  the  rudder-hole.  Mar.  Diet. 

RCD'DgR-HOLE,  n.  {Xauf.)  The  hole  in  the 
deck  through  which  the  head  of  the  rudder 
passes.  Mar.  Diet. 

RUD'Df,R-NAIL,  n.  {Naut.)  A  nail  used  in  fas- 
tening the  pintle  to  the  rudder.  Mar.  Diet. 

RtJD'D^R-PEN'DANTS,  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  Strong 
ropes  spliced  in  the  rings  of  the  rudder  chain, 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  rudder.        Mar.  Diet. 

RUD'DpR-PERCn,  n.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  perch 
found  in  the  warm  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  so 
named  from  the  supposition  that  it  foUovi-s  the 
rudders  of  ships.  Pe7ina7it. 

RUD'DJ-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ruddy; 
healthy  redness  of  complexion. 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet.  Shak. 

Rfro'DLE,  M.  [Jccl.rudul.  —  W.rhuddcU.]  Red 
earth  ;  red  ochre ;  a  red  iron  ore.      Woodwa7-d. 

t  RUD'DLE,  V.  a.    To  twist ;  to  raddle.    Holland. 

RUD'DLE— MAN,  n.  One  employed  iii  digging 
ruddle.  r    Burton. 

RUD'DOCK,  M.  [A.  S.  rude,  red ;  rudduc,  rud- 
dock ;  W.  rhuddog,  the  redbreast.] 

1.  {Ornith.)  The  bird  called  robin  redbreast. 

The  ouzel  shrills;  the  ruddock  warbles  soft.        Spenser. 

2.  {ZoOl.)  A  species  of  toad. 

The  poisonous  ruddock  some,  and  shrewmouse  boil.       Weft. 

3.  pi.  Gold  coin;  money;  —  "from  an  idea 
that  gold  is  red,  which,  odd  as  it  seems,  was 
very  prevalent."  Nares. 
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ir  one  be  old,  and  have  •ilver  hairt  on  hia  hoard,  to  he 
Aave  golden  rudilocJcs  in  hia  buga,  he  niuat  bv  wiae  and  hon- 
orable, t'twii). 

T%e  golden  ruddock,  the  ([oldfinch.  JVaren. 

rOd'DY,  fl.     [A.  S.  rude,  red.— W.  rhudd.] 

1.  Of  a  red  color,  as  the  blood. 

A*  dear  to  nic  na  are  the  nuldu  dropa 

That  viait  my  aad  heart.  ShaJk. 

2.  Approaching  to  redness ;  of  the  color  of 
the  human  flesh  in  high  health;  florid.  "A 
ruildy  complexion."  Otway. 

3.  Yellow.     "  Rtiddtj  gold."      [k.]      Dryden. 

RflD'DY,  f.  o.    To  make  ruddy,    [k.]  Scott. 

Rl^DK  (rdd),  a.  [L.  rudis,  rough  ;  It.  rude,  rozzo; 
Sp.  rudo  ;  Fr.  rude.  —  Skinner  refers  it  to  A.  S. 
rethe,  barbarous.  —  Dan.  vred;  Sw.  wred.^ 

1.  Rugged  or  rough  ;  uneven ;  shapeless ;  ill- 
formed  or  unformed. 

It  waa  the  cuatom  to  worahip  nide  and  unpo11aho<I  atonea. 

Slillinafleet. 

2.  Untaught ;  barbarous  ;  undisciplined ;  un- 
civilized ;  untrained ;  unskilled ;  ignorant. 

And  raw  in  ficlda  the  rude  militia  awomia.         Dryden. 

3.  Coarse  ;  uncivil  ;  impolite ;  uncourteous  ; 
impudent ;  saucy ;  vulgar ;  rough. 

Vanc'i  boM  anawera,  termed  rude,  and  ruftlan-like,  fur- 
thered hia  condemnation.  Haijward. 

4.  Violent ;  tumultuous  ;  boisterous ;  turbu- 
lent; inclement.     "The  rough,  rwrfe  sea."  Shak. 

5.  Artless  ;  inelegant ;  unpolished  ;  crude. 
"  The  rude  Irish  books."  ,Spenser. 

6.  Such  as  may  be  done  with  strength,  with- 
out art ;  ordinary. 

Hude  work  well  suited  with  a  rustic  mind.       Dryden. 

Ri^DE'Ly  (rftd'le).  rtrf.  In  a  rude  manner  ;  rough- 
ly; coarsely  : — boisterously  ;  tumultuously  ;  vi- 
olently ;  fiercely; — inelegantly;  unskilfully. 

ftODE'NgSS,  n.     [From  riide.  —  Yr.  rudes/ie.] 

L  The  quality  of  being  rude  ;  coarseness  of 
manner ;  want  of  courtesy  ;  incivility ;  impo- 
liteness; vulgarity;  clownishness. 

Whose  wit  is  rudfiiexn,  whose  good  breeding  tires.       Cowper, 

2.  Want  of  discipline ;  unskilfulness ;  igno- 
rance.        ■  "..  Dryden. 

3.  Want  of  polish  ;  artlessness  ;  inelegance. 

And  leave  the  rtuJenens  of  that  antique  age.        S/mruer. 

4.  Violence;  boisterousness ;  inclemency. 

The  rudenemer  of  the  seasons.  Evelyn, 

5.  {Crini.  Law.)  An  impolite  action,  contra- 
ry to  the  usual  rules  observed  in  society,  com- 
mitted by  one  person  against  another.  Bouvier. 

/C'DPN-TURE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  rudetus,  a  rope.] 
(Arch.)  The  figure  of  a  rope  or  a  staff,  with 
wliich  the  flutings  of  columns  are  sometimes 
filled  up  ;  —  by  some  called  cabling.  Wcale. 

J'RI^'Dp-R.A-RY,  a.  [Low  L.  nuierarius.]  Be- 
longing to,  of  formed  of,  rubbish.  Bailey. 

tRC-DE-RA'TION,  n.  [1..  ruder  alio.]  The  act 
of  paving  with  pebbles.  Bailey. 

f-Rtr>Eij'BY  (rddz'li?),  n.  A  rude  fellow.  "A 
mad-brain  rudesby  full  of  spleen."  [r.]     Shak, 

rO'1)[-M£.\T,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  rudimentum,  a  first 
attem))t ;  It.  rttdimento ;  Sp.  rtidimento.] 

1.  The  first  unshapen  beginning;  the  first  or 
embryotic  origin  of  any  thing;  rude  state. 

Moss  ia  but  the  rudiment  of  a  plant,  and  the  mould  of  earth 
or  li:irk.  JJucon. 

The  mdimenit  of  nature  are  rery  unlike  the  grosser  ap- 
pearances. Glatwill. 

2.  The  first  elements  or  principles  of  a  sci- 
ence ;  the  first  part  of  education ;  elementary 
instruction. 


To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 

I  must  begin  with  rwtimentf  of  nrt. 

The  skill  and  nidiwenl  austere  of  war. 


Sliak. 
FhiUip* 

3.  (Dot.)  A  part  of  a  plant  imperfectly  devel- 
oped, or  in  an  early  state  of  development.  Gray. 

f  Rt^'Dl-MftNT,  r.  a.    To  ground  ;  to  settle  in  the 
rudiments  of  any  science.  Gayton. 

RO-Dl-MftN'TAL,  a.     Initial;  relati-ag  to  rudi- 
ments; rudimentary.  Spectator. 

Rfr-|)l'MfiN'TA-RY,  a.    1.  Relating  to,  or  con- 
taining, rudiments ;  rudimental.  Hallmm. 
2.    (Bot.)   Imperfectly  developed,   or   in    an 
early  state  of  development.  Gray. 

kOd'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  rude.  Facte. 

RV-d6l'PHINE,  a.     Belonging  to,  or  noting,  a 


set  of  a-tronomical  tables  computed  l)y  Kepler, 
and  named  for  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  Brande. 
rOe  (rd),  v.a.  [Sax.  reotcan,  to  repent;  Dut. 
rouicen;  Gcr.  reueii.}  \i.  lav.u  ;  pp.  ni  i.no, 
111  Ei».]  To  grieve  for;  to  be  sorrv  tor;  to  re- 
pent of ;  to  regret ;  to  lament ;  to  deplore. 

To  tempt  the  tiling  which  daily  yet  I  rue.  Si>eiiirr. 

tR^E  (rd),  V.  n.    To  have  conipashion.  Chaucer. 

tROE  (rd),  n.    Sorrow;  repentance.  Shak. 

rDe  (rd),  n.  [Gr.  ^or^,  a  bitter  herb;  L.  *  It. 
ruta ;  Sp.  rtuia ;  Fr.  rue.  —  A.  S.  rud ;  Dan. 
rude.]  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  plants  of 
the  genus  BiUa. 

JH-  Ono  of  tlie  spocica  of  this  K^nus,  namely,  Ruta 
frareoleiis,  has  a  stront;,  diHajeTeea'tJc  <Hl<>r,  and  an 
acrid,  hitler  tastu,  and  in  called  by  Sliaki<|>carb  and 
other  old  writers  herb  of  grace,  hccaiitte  it  was  UMeU 
for  exorcising  llie  devil.     Taylor.     Ency.Am. 

rC'E'FI)!.,  a.  [A.  S.  reoiff/c]  Mournful;  woful; 
sad  ;  dismal ;  doleful ;  piteous  ;  sorrowful. 

Heard  un  the  rur/ul  stream.  Milton. 

rCe'fOl-LY,  ad.     Mournfully;  sorrowfully. 

rOe'fCl-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  rueful; 
sorrowfulness;  niounifulness.  Spenser. 

rOe'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  rues;  lamenta- 
tion.    "  A  long  rueing."  Smith. 

t  RU-KLLE',  n.  [Fr.,  a  nairoto  street.']  A  circle ; 
an  assembly  at  a  private  house.  Dryden. 

RU-FES'cpNT,  a.  [L.  mfe.ico,  rufescens,  to  grow 
red.]  Becoming  red  ;  reddish  ;  rubescent.    ('yc. 

RUFF,  n.  [A.  S.  hrof,  a  roof,  a  raised  part.  Rich- 
ardson. —  W.  rhxof,  that  which  swells  or  puffs 
out.] 

1.  A  plaited  ornament,  of  linen  or  other  ma- 
terial, formerly  worn  about  the  neck  by  both 
sexes  ;  a  ruffle.  i^ara. 
About  his  neck  a  ruff.  Itke  a  pinched  lanthom.     Beau.  If  Fl. 

2.  Any  thing  collected  into  puckers  or  plaits. 

Soil  on  the  paper  rvff'  its  leaves  I  spread.  J'ope. 

3.  t  A  State  of  roughness  ;  ruggcdness. 

As  fields  set  all  their  bristlea  up;  in  such  a  n</f  wert  thou. 

Chapman. 

4.  The  trump  at  cards  ;  the  act  of  truniping 
the  cards  of  another  suit.  Todd. 

5.  A  game  of  cards,  resembling  whist.  Sares. 

6.  Elevation ;  exaltation ;  the  flourishing 
state  ;  the  height.  "  And  in  the  rouph  of  his  fe- 
licity. Mir.  for  Mag. 

7.  {Omith.)  A  bird  of 
the  order  Gralla  and 
family  Scolop-rcido',  or 
snipes ;  Tringa  pugnax, 
nr  Machctis pugnnx.  The 
male  is  distinguished  at 
the  breeding  season  by 
a  ruff  or  tuft  of  feathers 
on  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck.  YarreU. — A  par- 
ticular species  of  pig- 
eon.    Todd. 

8.  {Ich.)  A  small  fish 
of  the  perch  family  ;   Perca  cemua.         Wright. 

9.  (Mil.)  A  beat  of  a  drum  ;  a  ruffle.    Wright. 
RUFF,  V.  a.     [i.  rvffkd  ;  pp.  kiffixg,  riffed.] 

1.  To  ruffle ;  to  disorder  ;  to  disarrange. 

The  bird  ruffing  his  feathers  wide.  S/ienivr. 

2.  At  cards,  to  put  a  trump  upon  instead  of 
following  suit ;  to  trump.  Todd. 

rOfF'-^D,  p.  a.     Having  a  ruff. 

Rvffed  srrouse,  (Omith.)  a  bird  of  the  order  OaUina 
and  family  Trtraoni- 
da;  ;  Bonn.iia  umbel- 
lus  of  Honaparte; 
Tetrao  umbrllus  and 
Tetrao  togatuji  of 
Linna>us.  This 

beautiful  species  of 
grouse,  known  by 
the  name  o{ pheasant 
in  the  Middle  and 
Western  t^latet",  and 

by  that  of  partridge  RulTed  grouse, 

in  New  England,  Is  most  abundant  in  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States,  where  it  often  prefers  the  most 
elevated  and  wooded  districts.  J^'uttall. 

RfJFF'IAN  (r5f'y9»),  »•  [It.  rufliano,  a  pimp; 
Sp.  rtifinn  ;  Fr.  rtifien. —  Serenius  and  Dr.  Jamte- 
son  consider  Su.  Goth,  rofira,  to  rob,  as  the 
original.  The  Scottish  word  is  rufjlie  ;  our  word 
in  its  elder  form,  ruffin,  or  rouffi'n.  Some  have 
thought  it  formed  from  the  word  t'uff;  the  bul- 
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lies  and  swagi^ererH  in  old  time*  wearing  enor. 
mouH  n///«,  to  whoKe  mode  of  dres*  our  ancient 
books  often  allude.  'I'odd.  —  The  frrguent  sllu- 
sions  to  long  and  eliiborntcly  curled  nair  which 
go  alciig  with  the  word  make  one  suitpect  a 
connection  with  the  .*^p.  rufo,  not  as  it  means 
red,  btit  cri>p  or  curled,     'i'rtmch] 

1.  t  A  pintp ;  a  pjinder.      J'rynne.    Holland. 

2.  A  brutal  fellow  ;  a  cutthroat ;  a  robber  ;  a 
scoundrel ;  a  villain  ;  a  rascal.  ShaL 

RCfF'IAN  (rOry»n),  a.    Brutal ;  savage.      Pope. 

tRCFF'I.\N,r.n.Toplaytheruffian;torage.SAa*. 

RCff'IAN-TNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  plays  the 
ruffian  ;  disorderly  conduct.         C.  RichardtoH. 

RfrFF'r.AN-lHH,  a.  Like  a  ruffian;  having  the 
qualities  of  a  ruffian  ;  ruffianly.  WriylU. 

RCFF'IAN-T§M  (rOfy^n-Izm),  «.  The  quality  or 
conduct  of  a  ruflian  ;  brutality.  Sir  J.  Mackintoth. 

RfTFF'IAN-LiKE  (rijryjn-ITk),  a.  Like  a  ruffian  ; 
dissolute;  licentious;  brutal.  Haytcard. 

RCfF'IAN-LV  (rOfy^n-l?),  a.  Like  a  ruffian  ; 
brutal.     "  tiujfiaiily  .  .  .  fashion."        Bp.  Hall. 

tRCFF'IAN-OOs,  o.     Ruffianish.  Chapman. 

RUF'FLE  (ruf 'fl),  r.  a.  [Teut.  ruyjfelen,  to  wrin- 
kle.    Kilian.  —  W.  cryffoi.]     [i.  ulffi.ed;  pp. 

RIFFMXO,  RIFFLED.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  form  ;  to  make  less  smooth  ; 
to  disorder  ;  to  disarrange ;  to  derange. 

When  Contemplation  prunes  her  ruffled  wing*.       Pope. 

2.  To  discompose  ;  to  disturb ;  to  trouble ;  to 
disquiet;  to  harass;  to  vex;  to  plague. 

Our  minds  ruffled  by  the  disorders  of  the  Imdy.    GlanrHL 

3.  To  put  out  of  order  ;  to  surprise. 

He  might  the  ruffled  foe  infeat.  Ihulibnu. 

4.  To  throw  disorderly  together ;  to  amiass. 

Within  a  thicket  I  reposed,  when  round 

I  niffieil  up  fallen  leaves  in  heaps.  fUnjiimia 

5.  To  contract  into  plaits  or  folds. 

A  small  skirt  of  fine  n(/ffe>/ linen.  Addittm. 

6.  To  provide  or  furnish  with  ruffles.     "  Her 
elbows  rujfled."  Cotrper. 

rOf'FLE,  r.  n.    1.  To  grow  rough  or  turbulent. 

The  rising  winds  a  ruffling  gale  afibrd.  Drpiien. 

2.  To  be  in  loose  motion  ;  to  flutter ;  to  flicker. 

Uer  flag  aloft  spread  n(/Wi»0  to  the  wind.  Drydem. 

3.  +  To  be  rough  ;  to  jar  ;  to  be  in  contention. 
"  They  would  rtijfle  with  jurors."  Bacon. 

RL  F'FLE,  n.  1.  Plaited  linen,  lace,  or  muslin, 
used  as  an  ornament,  as  for  the  neck,  the  breast, 
or  the  WTist ;  fine  cloth  ruffled. 

Such  dainties  to  them,  their  health  it  might  hurt; 
It  'a  like  sending  them  rt^fflrs  when  wanting  a  ahirt. 

Golilrmith. 

2.  A  bustle  ;  disturbance ;  contention ;  tumult. 

Conceive  the  mind's  perception  of  aonie  otgect,  and  the 
consequent  ruffle  or  commotion  of  the  blood.  H'lrfla. 

3.  The  turned  down  top  of  a  boot  hanging  in 
a  loose  manner,  like  the  ruffle  of  a  shirt.  Saret. 

4.  (Mil.)  A   vibrating  sound   made   upon  a 
drum,  less  loud  than  the  roll.  Stocqueler. 

RLF'FLE-L6ss,  a.    Having  no  ruffles.       Mellen. 

RITF'FLE-MENT,  «.  The  act  of  ruffling,  or  the 
state  of  being  ruffled  ;  disturbance.  WiWerforce. 

RCf'FL^IR,  n.     One  who  ruffles  ;  a  bully. 

A  nifflrr  is  so  calle<l  in  a  statute  made  for  the  punishment 
of  vagabonds  in  the  'SA  year  of  Henry  VUI.  Harmar. 

RUF'FLING,  n.     1.  Act  of  plaiting. 

2.  Commotion  ;    disturbance.      "  Great   stir 
and  rujfling."  Barrett. 

3.  (Mil.)    A  particular  beat  or  roll  of  the 
drum  ;  a  ruffle.  Wright. 

Rf'FOrs,  a.  [L.  n//»M,  red  :  Sp.  rw/o.]  (Hot.) 
Rusty  ;  rather  redder  than  red-brown.    Lindley. 

RUFT, «.     Eructation;  rift.  Dunglison. 

t  r0f'T5R-HOOD  (-hfid),  n.  (Falconry.)  A  hood 
worn  by  a  hawk  when  first  drawn.  Bailey. 

RfjO,  n.  [L.  if  It.  ruga,  a  fold  or  plait.  —  Dut. 
rtiig,  shaggy ;  Dan.  rtt,  rough ;  Sw.  rugg,  en- 
tangled hair  ;  rtiggig,  rough. — See  RofOH.] 

1.  A  coarse,  nappy,  woollen  cloth  or  wrapper. 

Clad  in  Irish  mg  ot  coarse  friexc  /'rocAam. 

2.  A  coarse  coverlet  for  a  bed.  Swift. 

3.  An  ornamental  square  of  carpet  for  the 
front  of  a  fire-place.  Simmonds. 

4.  t  A  rough  woolly  or  shaggy  dog.        Shaic 
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fi^GATE,  a.     [L.ruga,  a  wrinkle.]     Wrinkled; 

rugose;  rugous.  Wnght. 

RUG  epD,   a.      [Old   Fr.   rugtieux;  Sw,   ruggig, 

rough.  —  See  Rough.] 

1.  Having  a  torn,  ragged,  uneven  surface ; 
full  of  unevenness  and  asperity ;  irregular  ;  un- 
even ;  rough. 

Thin  bounded  walks  the  rugged  cliffs  along.  Collim. 

2.  Savage  ;  brutal ;  cruel ;  rude.  South. 

3.  Stormy ;  tumultuous  ;  turbulent ;  tempes- 
tuous ;  boisterous.  Shak. 

4.  Kough  or  harsh  to  the  ear ;  inharmonious. 

Wit  will  shine 
Through  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line.  Collins. 

5.  Sour ;  surly ;  discomposed ;  ruffled. 

Sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks.  S/utk. 

Q.  Rough  with  hair  ;  shaggy. 

Approach  thou  like  the  i-vgged  Russian  bear.  Shak. 

7.  Hardy ;  robust.    [Colloquial,  U.  S.]     Pick. 

8.  {Bot.)  Scabrous.  Wright. 
ROG'figD-LY,  ad.  In  a  rugged  manner;  roughly. 
ROG'epD-NESS,  n.      1.  The  state  or  the  quality 

of  being  rugged ;  roughness ;  asperitjf.    Bacon. 

2.  Rudeness  ;  coarseness  of  behavior. 

The  ruggedness  of  primitive  barbarism.  BurJce, 

3.  Turbulence  ;  tcmpestuousness ;  boisterous- 
ness;  storminess;  as,  "Winter's  ruggedness." 

RUG'GjNG,  n.  A  coarse  cloth  for  rugs  or  blan- 
kets, or  for  a  wrapping  material.        Simmonds. 

RUG'-G6\VNED  (-goQnd),  a.      Wearing  a  coarse 

gown,  or  a  go^vn  made  of  rug.  Beau.  §  //. 

t  RUG'GY,  a.    Rugged.  Chance)-. 

rO'^JN  (ril'jin),  n.    A  nappy  cloth.         Wiseman. 

RtJ'^iNE  (rd'jen),  n.  [Fr.]  An  instrument  for 
rasping  bones  to  detach  the  periosteum,  —  either 
in  surgical  operations  or  for  anatomical  pur- 
poses. Dunghson. 

rC'^Ine  (rii'jen),  v.  a.  [Fr.  ruginer,  to  scrape.] 
To  scale  ;  to  scrape,     [k.]  Wisetnan. 

RU-GOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  rugosus,  wrinkled;  It. 
ncqoso ;  Sp.  rugoso ;  Fr.  i-ugueux.'\ 

1.  Full  of  wrinkles.  Wiseman. 

2.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  reticulated  lines,  the 
spaces  between  which  are  convex,  as  the  leaves 
of  sage.  Lindlcy. 

RIT-g5s'1-TY,  n.  [L.  rvgositas;  Fr.  rugosite.] 
I'he  state  of  being  wrinkled,     [u.]  Bailey. 

rO'GOUS,  a.  [L.  ruga,  a  wrinkle.— See  Ru- 
gose.] Drawn  or  contracted  into  folds,  fur- 
rows, or  wrinkles  ;  rugose.  Roget. 

rO-GU-LOSE' (129),  a.  Finely  wrinkled.  Loitdon. 

ROhM'KORFF'S-COIL  (rdm'korfs-),  n.  {Eke.) 
A  machine  for  inducing  secondary  electrical  cur- 
rents of  great  intensity; — so  called  from  the 
inventor.  Miller. 

JBIS'  It  consists  mainly  of  two  concentric  helices,  or 
coils  of  silk-bound  copper  wire,  enclosing  a  bundle  of 

•  straight  iron  wires.  The  inner  helix,  which  is  made 
of  coarse  wire,  is  connected  with  a  voltaic  battery, 
and  at  every  breaking  and  closing  of  the  electrical  cir- 
cuit a  momentary  secondary  current  is  induced  in  the 
outer  helix,  —  which  is  made  of  fine  silk-bound  wire 
some  miles  in  lengtli,  —  as  shown  by  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  sparks  between  its  insulated  ends.  The  ma- 
chine, as  improved  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Ritchie,  of  Boston, 
has  given  a  spark  fourteen  inches  long.  Prof.  fV.  B. 
Rogers. 

RO'JN,  n.  [L.  ruina,  a  rushing,  or  tumbling 
down ;  rwo,  to  fall  with  violence^  to  rush-down  ; 
It.  §  Sp.  ruina ;  Fr.  mine.  —  W.  rhewin,  ruin.] 

1.  Destruction  ;  fall ;  overthrow  ;  prostration ; 
that  change  of  a  thing  which  destroys  it. 

Those  whom  God  to  ruin  has  designed, 

lie  fits  for  fate,  and  first  destroys  their  mind.       Dryden. 

So  Helen  wept,  when  her  too  faithful  plass 

RefliMited  to  her  eyes  the  ruin  of  her  face.  Dryden. 

2.  Mischief;  bane;  that  which  destroys. 

The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  business.        Bacon. 

3.  pi.  The  remains  of  a  building,  or  a  city, 
decayed,  demolished,  or  destroyed,  or  of  any 
material  object ; — usually  in  the  plural. 

The  Veian  and  the  Gabian  towers  shall  fall, 
And  one  promiscuous  ruin  cover  all.  Addison. 

Judnh  shall  fall,  oppressed  hv  erief  and  shame. 
And  men  shall  from  her  rjiiiis  know  her  name.         Prior. 
Syn. —  Ruin  is  a  gradual  process  ;  destruction  and 
overtkrow  are  acts  of  immediate  violence  ;  a  fall  may 
be  accidental.    A  building  or  other  things  fall  to  ruin 
of  themselves. 

RTJ' jN,  V.  a.    [i.  RUINED ;  pp.  ruining,  ruined.] 


1.  To  destroy;  to  demolish;  to  subvert;  to 
overthrow. 

Resolved  to  niin  or  to  rule  the  state.  Dryden. 
A  nation  loving;  gold  must  rule  tliis  place, 

Our  temples  ruin,  and  our  rites  deface.  Dryden. 

Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruined  me.  Shak. 

2.  To  deprive  of  felicity  or  of  fortime  ;  to 
bring  to  want ;  to  make  poor  or  miserable ;  to 
impoverish. 

Though  a  particular  merchant,  with  abundance  of  eoods 

in  his  warehouse,  may  sometimes  be  ruined,  by  not  l)eing 

able  to  sell  them  in  time,  a  nation  or  country  is  not  liable  tu 

the  same  accident.  A.  Smith. 

To  catch  renown  by  ruining  mankind.  Ccwper. 

RtJ'jN,  V.  n.  1.  To  fall  into  decay  ;  to  run  to  ru- 
in ;  to  become  dilapidated. 

Though  he  his  house  of  polished  marble  build. 

Yet  shall  it  ruin  like  the  moth's  frail  cell.  Sandys. 

2.  To  be  brought  to  poverty  or  to  misery. 

If  we  ate  idle,  and  disturb  the  industrious  in  their  busi- 
ness, we  shall  i-uiri  the  faster.  Locke. 

rO'JN-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  ruined.        Watts. 

t  Rt5'JN-ATE,  V.  a.     To  ruin.  Shak. 

t  RtJ'|N-ATE,  a.    Falling  to  ruin  or  decay.  Shak. 

tRtI-|N-A'TION,  n.  Subversion;  demolition; 
ruin.     "  Ruination  of  towns."  Camden. 

rO'IN-^R,  n.     One  who  ruins.  Chapman. 

rC'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  grieving  ;  a  repenting;  a 
regretting  ;  lamentation.  Sir  T.  Smith. 

RU'JN-J-FORM,  a.  [L.  ruina,  ruin,  and  Eng. 
/br??j.]  {Miti.)  Having  the  form  or  appearance 
of  ruins.  Col.  Jackson. 

RlJ'|N-OUS,  a.  1.  Fallen  to  ruin  ;  going  to  ruin; 
demolished ;  dilapidated  ;  decayed.  "  The  foun- 
dation is  ruinous."  Hay  ward. 

2.  Causing  ruin  ;  mischievous  ;  pernicious  ; 
baneful ;  destructive.  "  That  ruinous  practice 
of  gaming."  Swift. 

3.  Composed  of  ruins  ;  consisting  of  ruins. 

To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monastery.  Shak. 

rO'IN-OUS-LY,  arf.     In   a  ruinous  manner ;  mis- 
chievously ;  destructively.  Johnson. 
RU'lN-OyS-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  ruinous. 

rC'L'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  ruled,  or  conformed 
to  rule  ;  governable.  Bacon. 

rOle  (rul),  n.  [L.  regula,  a  straight  piece  of 
wood,  a  rule,  a  pattern ;  rego,  to  lead  straight, 
to  direct ;  It.  rcgola ;  Sp.  regla ;  Norm.  Fr. 
retcle;  Fr.  r-'gle.  —  A.  S.  regol,  reogol;  Dut.  iSf 
Ger.  regel.  —  W.  rheol.'] 

1.  Government ;  empire  ;  command  ;  control ; 
domination  ;  direction  ;  sway. 

Remember  thera  which  have  the  rule  over  you.      Ileb.  xiii.  7. 
His  fair,  large  front,  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rule.  Milton. 

2.  An  instrument  with  which  lines  are  drawn 
or  measured  ;  a  ruler. 

With  thy  Jong-lcvcllcd  nde  of  streaming  light.      Milton. 

3.  A  precept  by  which  the  thoughts  or  actions 
are  directed,  or  according  to  which  something 
is  to  be  done. 

We  owe  to  Christianity  the  discovery  of  the  most  certain 
and  perfect  rule  of  life.  Tillolson. 

4.  A  canon,  law,  maxim,  or  aphorism  to  be 
observed  in  any  art  or  science.  Walker. 

5.  fBchavior.     "  This  uncivil  r!<fe."       Shak. 

6.  (Printing.)  A  metal  reglet.        Simmonds. 

7.  (Math.)  A  direction  or  a  set  of  directions 
given  for  performing  the  operations  necessary  to 
obtain  a  certain  result. 

A  rtde  is  always  expressed  in  ordinary  language;  a  formu- 
la, in  algebraic  or  symbolical  language.  Davies  If  Peck. 

8.  {Law.)  An  order  made  by  a  court  for  the 
regulation  of  its  practice  ; — otherwise  called  a 
general  rule :  —  an  order  made  by  a  court  be- 
tween the  parties  to  an  action  or  suit,  either 
upon  the  actual  motion  of  counsel,  or  without 
motion.  Burrill. 

9.  {Carp.)  A  folding  ruler  having  scales  to 
facilitate  the  calculations  of  most  frequent  oc- 
currence by  inspection.  Brande. 

10.  {Eccl.)  A  system  of  laws  or  regulations  by 
which  monasteries  and  other  religious  houses 
are  governed,  and  which  the  monks,  nuns,  and 
novices,  vow  at  their  entrance  to  observe. Branc^e. 

11.  {Fine  Arts.)  One  of  those  laws  and  max- 
ims founded  on  the  general  and  fundamental 
truths  of  nature,  by  which  artists  are  guided  in 
their  compositions.  Brande. 

12.  {Gram.)  The  statement  of  a  general  law 
or  analogy  in  respect  to  the  forms  of  words,  the 


construction  of  sentences,  the  dependence  which 
one  word  or  one  sentence  has  upon  another,  &c. 
Rule  of  three,  {Jirith.^an  application  of  the  docinne 
of  proportion  to  arithmetical  purposes,  and  divided 
into  two  cases,  —  simple  or  sinnle,  and  compound  or 
double,  rule  of  three  ;  —  frequently  termed  also  simple 
and  compound  proportion. —  Single  or  simple  rule  of 
three, or  simple  proportion,  a  rule  for  finding  from  three 
quantities  a  fourth  which  shall  have  the  same  ratio 
to  a  given  quantity  of  the  same  name,  as  one  of  tlie 
two  remaining  quantities,  which  are  of  the  same 
name,  has  to  the  otiier.  —  Double  rule  of  three,  a  rule 
for  finding  such  a  number  for  the  consequent  of  a  ratio 
whose  antecedent  is  given,  as  shall  make  that  ratio 
equal  to  a  ratio  compounded  of  two  or  more  given  ra- 
tios.—  Rule  nisi,  (Law.)  in  practice,  a  rule  to  show 
cause  why  a  party  should  not  do  a  certain  act  required, 
or  why  the  object  of  the  rule  should  not  beenforced  :  — 
a  rule  which  is  made  absolute  after  service,  unless 
(nisi)  good  cause  is  shown  to  the  contrary.     Burrill. 

Rt!FLE,  V.  a.    [i.  RULED  ;  pp.  ruling,  ruled.] 

1.  To  manage  with  power  and  authority ;  to 
control;  to  govern  ;  to  conduct. 

Princes  rtde  the  people,  and  their  own  passions  nde  tlw 
princes  i  but  Providence  can  overrule  the  whole.  CoUon. 

2.  To  settle  or  establish,  as  by  a  rule. 

That's  a  ruled  case  with  the  schoolmen.  AUerbury. 

3.  To  mark  with  lines  ;  as,  "To  rule  paper." 

4.  {Late.)  To  require  by  rule:  —  to  deter- 
mine ;  to  decide.  "  A  court  is  said  to  rule  a 
point."  Burrill. 

Rt'LE,  V.  n.  1.  To  have  power  or  command ;  to 
have  control ;  —  often  with  over. 

Madness  rules  in  brainsick  men.  Shak. 

We  subdue,  and  rule  over,  all  creatures.  Jlay. 

2.  {Com.)  To  follow  a  certain  rule,  or  to  be 
maintained  at  a  certain  rate,  as  prices.    Wright. 

3.  (Laic.)  To  establish  or  settle  a  rule  or  order 
of  proceeding.  Parker. 

RULE'I.pss,  a.  Being  without  rule.  Spenser. 
RUL'pR,  ;j.     1.  One  who  rules  ;  a  governor. 

2.  A  stick  used  in  drawing  lines,  made  flat  or 
round  ;  a  rule.  Simmonds. 

KilI/\NG,  p.  a.     1.  Governing;  controlling. 

2.  Predominant;  prevailing;  prevalent. 

Search  then  the  riding  passion;  there  alone 

The  wise  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known.    Pope. 

Rth']NG-hY,  ad.     ControUingly.  Wright. 

RUL'|NG-MA-9HiNE',  n.  A  machine  for  ruling 
paper,  account-books,  &c.  Simmonds. 

RUL'LI-CHTE§(rul'le-chTz),  M.;;;.  [Dut.]  Chopped 
meat  stuffed  into  small  bags  of  tripe,  which  are 
then  cut  into  slices  and  fried.  [Local.]  Bartlett. 
j8®=  An  old  and  favorite  dish  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Dutch  in  New  York.     Bartlett. 

tRU'LY,  a.  Moderate  ;  quiet ;  orderly.  Cotgrave. 
RUM,  n.     [Sp.  ron;  Fr.  rhum,  rum.'\ 

1.  A  spiritucMLis  liquor  distilled  in  the  West 
Indies  from  the  fermented  skimmings  of  the 
sugar  teaches,  mixed  with  molasses,  and  diluted 
with  water.  It  is  also  distilled  in  the  TJ.  S.  and 
other  places  from  molasses.  Ure.     Brande. 

2.  A  queer,  odd  person  or  thing; — in  cant 
language,  a  poor  clergyman.         C  Richardson. 

No  company  comes 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants,  and  rusty,  dull  rums.         Swift. 
The  books  which  booksellers  call  rums,  appear  to  be  very 
numerous.  }ficholt, 

RUM,  a.    Old-fashioned;  queer.    |Low.]  Nichols. 

RUM'BLE  (rum'bl),  r.  n.  [Dut.  rommelen;  Ger. 
rummeln;  Dan.  rumle. —  It.  rombare,  to  buzz; 
Fr.  romeler.]  [i.  rumhled  ;  pp.  uumklino, 
rumbled.]  To  make  a  hoarse,  heavy,  low,  con- 
tinued noise  or  sound,  as  thunder,  or  a  carriage 
moving  over  a  rough  road. 

In  vain  sought  issue  from  the  rumbling  wind.      Dryden. 

RUM'BLE,  n.     1.  t  A  report ;  a  rumor.     Chaucer. 

2.  A  seat  for  servants  behind  a  carriage.    Wr. 

3.  A  revolving  machine,  used  to  clean  small 
works  of  cast  iron,  which  soon  scrub  each  other 
bright  by  friction.  Simmonds. 

RUM'BL^R,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  rumbles. 

RUM'BLJNG,  n.  A  hoarse,  low,  continued  noise. 
"  The  rumbling  of  his  wheels."       Jer.  xlvii.  3. 

RUM'BLING-LY,  ad.    In  a  rumbling  manner.  Wr. 

t  RUM'b6u(^E,  71.     Ramboose.  Bailey. 

RUM'— BUD,  71.  A  grog-blossom;  —  a  cant  term 
for  a  redness  on  the  nose  or  the  face  occasioned 
by  the  practice  of  intemperate  drinking.    Rush. 

RU'JUKJV,  n.     [L.]     {Anat.)  The  paunch,  or  first 
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cavity  of  the  complex  stomach,  of  a  ruminant 
quadruped.  Bruiuie. 

nO'MKX,  n.  [L.l  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  of 
many  species  ;  aock.  Loudon. 

BVM-gOMP'TIOVS  (rvin-gam'shvH),  a.  Sturdy  in 
//pinion  ;  rough  and  surly.    [Low,  £ng.]   Forby. 

r0'M|-NAL,  o.     Ruminant,     [u.]  Smart. 

R(TM|-NANT,  a.  [L.  rttmino,  ruminana,  to  chew 
the  cud  ;  Fr.  rumhumt.^  Having  the  property 
of  chewing  the  cud.  Ray. 

rO'M|-NANT,  ?i.  An  animal  that  chews  the  cud. 
jC9*  The  name  Ruminants  indicatea  the  singular 
faculty  possessed  hy  these  animals  of  masticating  a 
second  time  their  food,  which  they  return  into  the 
niuuth  after  a  previous  deglutition  —  a  [tower  which 
is  the  result  of  the  structure  of  their  stomachs,  four  of 
which  Ihcy  always  have.  Of  these  stomachs,  the 
three  first  are  so  disposed  that  the  aliment  can  enter 
at  the  will  of  the  animal  into  any  one  of  the  three, 
because  the  (Esophagus  terminates  at  the  point  of 
communication.  The  fourth  stumach  is  the  true  or- 
gan of  digestion,  analogous  to  the  simple  stomach  of 
ordinary  animals.     Cueier.    Eng.  Cyc, 

RU-MI-J^A^r'TI-A,  n.  pi.  {Zool.)  An  order  of 
mammiferous  animals  ;  ruminants.  Cuvier. 

Rd'Ml-NANT-Ly,  ad.    By  chewing.  Wright. 

rO'MI-NATK,  v.  n.  [L.  nimino,  niminatutn,  to 
chew  the  cud ;  rumen,  the  throat ;  It.  ruminare ; 
Sp.  niminar;    Fr.  i-uminer.^     \i.  ruminated; 

pp.  KIMINATINO,  RIMINATED.] 

1.  To  chew  the  cud,  as  an  animal. 

On  the  grassy  bank 
Some  ruminating  lie.  Thornton. 

2.  To  muse  ;  to  ponder ;  to  meditate ;  to  think. 

Of  ancient  prudence  here  he  ruminates.  Waller. 

R(!j'M|-NATE,t;.a.  1.  To  chew  over  again. /oAwson. 

2.  To   muse   on ;  to  meditate  over  and  over 

again  ;  to  think  about ;  to  reflect  upon.      Shdk. 

RO'M|-NAT-gD,  a.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  the  albu- 
men of  seeds  which  is  perforated  in  every  di- 
rection by  dry  cellular  tissue.  Lindley, 

rO-MJ-NA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  ruminatlo,  a  thinking 
over ;  It.  ruminazione  ;  Fr.  fumination.] 

1.  The  act  of  ruminating.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  function  peculiar  to  ruminating  animals, 
by  which  they  chew  a  second  time  the  food  they 
have  swallowed.  Dunglison. 

3.  Act  of  musing ;  meditation  ;  reflection. 

In  which  my  often  rwmiuitiun  wraps  me.  Shal: 

rO'MI-NA-TOII,  m.  One  who  ruminates  or  medi- 
tates ;  a  thinker.  Sherwood. 

RU'MiNSCH,  n.  The  language  spoken  by  a  part 
of  the  in  nubitants  of  the  Orisons.  It  is  an  ancient 
Italian  dialect,  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived 
from  the  language  of  the  Ltruscans.       P.  Cyc. 

RCvi'MA^E  (rum'mfij),  v.  a.  [L.  rimor,  to  ex- 
plore ;  Ger.  raumen,  to  clear  away.  Johnson,  — 
Perhaps  from  A.  S.  rum  ;  Ger.  raum,  room. 
Todd. — Originally  a  sea  term,  signifying  "to 
remove  goods  or  luggage  out  of  a  ship's  hold  in 
order  to  their  being  handsomely  stowed  and 
lAa.ced." Phillips.  —  Fr.  remuage,  a  moving,  from 
remtter,  to  move,  to  stir.]  [t.  uimmaged  ;  pp. 
UOMMAOINO,  RUMMAGED.]  To  Search  among 
many  things  by  turning  them  over  ;  to  search  ; 
to  examine  ;  to  explore  ;  to  ransack.  "  He  .  .  . 
rummageth  all  his  closets  and  trunks."    Howell 

RCm'MA^K.  v.  n.  To  make  a  search  by  turning 
things  over ;  to  look  among  things  carefully. 

I  have  often  rummaged  for  old  boolu  In  Little-Britain  and 
Duck-lane.  Siiift. 

ROm'MA^E,  u.  [Fr.  Tfimuage,  the  act  of  moving 
or  stirring.]  The  act  of  one  who  rummages  ;  a 
search.  Dryden. 

RCm'MA-9PR,  n.   One  who  rummages.  Hackluyt. 

ROM'MAyE-SALE,  n.  A  clearance  sale  of  un- 
claiiiied  goods  at  the  docks,  or  of  odds  and  ends 
left  in  a  warehouse.  Nimntonds. 

R(JM'MA-«?lNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  rumma- 
ges; rummage.  Hackluyt. 

t  RtJlU'MgR,  n.  [Dut.  roetner,  a  wine  glass.]  A 
glass  drinking  vessel.  Simtnonds. 

RCiM'NgY  (-n?),  n.  A  sort  of  Spanish  wine.  Xares. 

RO'MQR,  n.  [L.  rumor,  common  talk;  It.  ro- 
more ;  Sp.  rumor ;  Fr.  rumenr.^ 

1.  Flying  or  popular  report ;  current  hearsay ; 
bruit ;  fame  ;  talk. 

Rnmnr  ia  a  pipe 
Blown  by  lurmiwi.  Jealousies,  conjecturci.  Shak. 


2.  Repute;  reputation;  celebrity. 

Great  Is  the  rumor  of  this  dreadflil  knlffht.  ^oJl-. 

rO'MOR,  v.  a.  [/.  uiMoiiKi);  pp.  humoring, 
111  MOREU.]  To  spread  by  rumor;  to  report 
abroad  ;  to  circulate ;  to  bruit. 

All  abroad  was  nunornl  that  this  day 

Samson  should  b«  brought  forth.  Milton. 

rC'MQR-(;r,  n.  One  who  rumors ;  reporter.  Shak. 
t  RO'MQR-oOs,  o.    Famous;  notorious.       Bale. 

ROmP,  n.  [Dut.  romp;  Ger.  rumpf;  Dan.  rumpe.'] 

1.  The  end  of  the  back-bone  of  beasts,  and 
(in  contempt)  of  human  beings ;  the  stem.  Prior. 

2.  The  buttocks.  Hudibras. 

3.  The  Rum])  Parliament.  Swift. 


It  was  aKTced  that,  burying  former  enmities  in  oblivion, 
all  ctt'orts  should  be  made  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Rump- 
they  called  the  Parliament,  in  allusion  to  that  part  of  the  an- 


imal body.  Hume 

Rump  Parliament,  an  epithet  given,  in  derision,  to  a 
renmant  of  the  Enclish  Long  Parliament,  which,  after 
the  resignatiim  of  Rirhard  Cromwell,  was  called  hy 
a  council  of  officers,  and  assembled  in  1639.     Brandt. 

tRUMP'gR,  M.  One  who  favored,  or  who  was  a 
member  of,  the  Rump  Parliament.       A.  Wood. 

rOmp'-F£d,  a.  Fat-bottomed;  fed  or  fattened 
in  the  rump.  Shak.     Nares. 

RCM'PLE  (riSm'pl),  n.  [A.  S.  hrympelle.]  A  puck- 
er ;  a  wrinkle  ;  a  crumple  ;  a  riinple.     Dryden. 

RUM'PLE,  V.  a.  [Dut.  rompelen,  to  rumple.]  [i. 
iirMi'i.ED  ;  pp.  uuMPLixo,  RUMi'LEi).]  To  dis- 
order by  rumples ;  to  crush  together  out  of 
shape  ;  to  wTinkle.  "  To  rumple  laces."    Milton. 

RUMP'LgSS,  a.    Having  no  rump.        Laierence. 

RUMP'-STEAK  (riimp'stak),  n.  A  slice  of  beef 
cut  from  the  thigh.  Simmojids. 

RUM'Pl  S,  w.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  rompue,  a  rout. 
Jamieson."]  A  riot ;  a  quarrel ;  confusion ;  a 
great  noise ;  an  uproar  ;  a  disturbance ;  a  row. 
[Vulgar.]  R.  B.  Sheridan.    Brockett. 

R&M'-SW!Z-ZLE  (-zl),  n.  A  water-proof  fabric 
made  in  Dublin  from  undyed  wool.    Simmonds. 

RUN,r.  n.  [M.  Goth,  rinnan;  A.S.  rennan',  Frs. 
rena  ;  Dut.  rennen  ;  Ger.  reiinen,  rinnen  ;  Sw. 
riinna  ;  Dan.  rcnde  ;  Icel.  ren7ia.  —  L.  ruo.^     [i. 

ran;  pp.  RUNNING,    RUN.] 

1.  To  move  on  the  groimd  with  the  legs  in 
such  a  manner  that  both  feet  at  every  step  are 
off  the  ground  at  the  same  time,  or  to  move  on 
the  ground  with  the  swiftest  action  of  the  legs, 
as  distinguished  from  walking,  &c. ;  to  pass 
with  quick  pace ;  to  move  swiftly ;  to  move  in 
a  hurry ;  to  make  haste  ;  to  race. 

Then  arose  Peter  and  ran  unto  the  sepulchre.  LtJce  xxiv.  12. 

2.  To  use  the  legs  in  motion  ;  to  go.  "  Till 
young  children  can  rtm  about."  Locke. 

3.  To  pass  or  move  quickly  ;  to  make  prog- 
ress ;  to  proceed ;  to  g"..ae. 

The  Are  ran  alonff  tipon  the  ground.  Ex.  Ix.  23. 

And  a  low  murmur  runt  along  the  fleld.  J'ope. 

4.  To  rush  violently  ;  to  fall  suddenly. 

Those  shoals  of  life  which  are  concealed,  to  keep  the  un- 
wary from  running  upon  them.  Additon. 

5.  To  take  a  course  at  sea. 

/f»mnin(7 under  a  certain  island,  which  is  called  Clauda,  we 
bad  much  work  to  come  by  the  boat.  Act*  xxvii.  Hi 

6.  To  contend  in  a  race  ;  as,  "  To  rim  for  the 
prize  of  a  silver  cup."  Swift. 

7.  To  flee;  to  escape;  not  to  stand  ; — often 
followed  by  away. 

Your  child  shrieks  and  run*  auray  at  a  tng.  Tjockt. 

8.  To  go  away  by  stealth  ;  to  steal  away. 

My  conscience  will  aerre  me  to  noi  ftom  till*  Jew.  mv 
master.  Shak. 

9.  To  flow,  as  a  liquid ;  to  stream ;  to  have  a 
current ;  not  to  stagnate. 

Sec  daisies  open,  rivers  rim.  I'amell. 

10.  To  emit  or  let  flow  any  liquid. 

And  Thelies  ran  red  with  her  own  natives'  blood.       Diyden. 

11.  To  be  liquid  ;  to  be  fluid. 

ITnflx  her  ft-osU,  and  tell  them  how  to  rwn.         Additon. 

12.  To  be  fusible  ;  to  melt ;  to  fuse. 

This  Iron  heart,  which  no  impression  took 

From  wars,  melts  down  and  rMMj>,  if  she  but  look.  Drydm. 

Having  run  through  so  much  public  business.         Temple. 

13.  To  flow  as  periods  or  metre  ;  to  have  a 
cadence.    "  The  lines  run  smoothly."  Johnson. 

14.  To  go  away  ;  to  vanish;  to  pass. 

As  flist  as  our  time  runn,  we  should  be  gUd,  in  most  parta 
of  our  Utfe,  that  it  ran  much  ikster.  Addiimu 


16.  To  have  a  course  ;  to  go  ot;. 

Ilad  the  preaent  war  run  afalDit  us. 

16.  To  pass  in  thought  or  speech. 


AdJitPH, 


Raw  and  injudicious  writer*  propuac  one  thiDf  for  their 
■ulijecl.  and  run  off  to  another.  frltom. 

17.  To  be  mentioned  cursorily ;  to  proceed. 

The  whole  nau  oo,  short,  like  a/tlclr*  in  an  account 

ArlMlkmol. 

18.  To  have  a  continual  tenor  of  any  kind. 

Discourses  ran  thus  among  the  clearest  obaerrers.  H'ollOH. 

19.  To  be  continually  busied  ;  to  dwell. 

And  all  on  Lausus  ran  his  rrstle-a  thought.        Itryden. 

20.  To  be  popularly  known  ;  to  continue. 

Men  gave  them  their  own  names,  by  which  Ihry  rm  • 
great  while  In  Home.  TemfiU, 

21.  To  have  reception,  success,  or  currency ; 
to  circulate.  "  The  pamphlet  ran  much  among 
the  lower  people."  Johtuoiu 

22.  To  go  on  by  succession  ;  to  be  kept  up. 

She  saw.  with  joy,  the  line  immortal  not, 

£ach  sire  impressed  and  glariug  in  his  son.  Popt. 

23.  To  pass  into  some  change  ;  to  become. 
To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distrarted.  Addimm, 

24.  To  be  in  force  ;  to  have  influence. 

The  knowledge  of  the  process  that  runneth  against  him. 

Jiacon. 

25.  To  be  generally  received  ;  to  be  current. 
Neither  was  he  ignorant  what  report  rm  of  himself. 

KnoUe*. 

26.  To  be  carried  on  in  any  manner. 
Concessions  that  run  aa  high  as  any  the  roost  charitable 

Protestants  make.  Allertnuy. 

27.  To  have  a  track  or  course ;  to  extend. 
Those  part*  df  the  mines  whecv  metalline  vein*  run.   BofU. 

28.  To  tend ;  to  incline ;  to  make  transition. 

A  man's  nature  n/ns  either  to  herb*  or  weeds  i  therefore  let 
him  seasonably  water  the  one  and  destroy  tha  other.   Bacon. 

29.  To  discharge  pus  or  other  matter. 

WheUier  his  flesh  run  with  his  issue.  Ler.  XT.  S. 

30.  To  gallop  at  the  top  of  the  speed,  as  a 
horse.  WiUcet. 

31.  ( Law.)  To  operate ;  to  take  effect :  —  to 
pass;  to  follow;  to  go  with;  to  accompany. 

A  statute  of  limitation  is  said  to  run  against  a  claim,  to 
commence  running,  to  continue  to  run.  la.  Bm-rilL 

A  covenant  is  said  to  run  with  land  where  It  is  inseparably 
annexed  to  the  estate,  and  paaae*  with  it.  lUtrriu. 

To  let  run,  (AViv/.)  to  make  loose,  as  a  rope;  to 
slacken  ;  to  loosen  ;  to  let  go.  Mar.  Diet. —  To  run 
after,  to  folloiv  : — to  search  for;  to  endeavor  at, 
though  out  of  the  way.  "The  mind,  U|Kin  the  sug- 
gestion of  any  new  notion,  runs  after  simile*,  to  make 
It  the  clearer  to  itself."  Locke.  —  To  run  amuck.  See 
Amuck.  —  To  run  airoy,  to  flee. — Torun  in  debt,  to 
contract  a  debt  or  debts.  —  i  To  run  in  trtut,  to  get 
trusted;  to  run  in  debt.  Sirtft. — To  run  ta  rilh,to 
close  ;  to  comply.  "  Ramus  run  in  tritk  the  first  re- 
formers of  learning."  Baker. —  To  run  on,  to  be  con- 
tinued ;  .-18,  "  His  account  ran  on."  To  continue  tli« 
same  course.  "  Running'  on  with  vain  pmlixily." 
Drayton.  —  (Printing.)  To  let  the  type  be  set  on  the 
same  line,  without  making  a  paragraph. — To  run 
orer,  to  he  so  full  as  to  overflow.  "  His  mouth  runt 
o'er.^^  Dryden.  To  lie  so  much  as  to  overflow.  "  Milk 
while  it  boils,  or  wine  while  it  works,  niii«  orrr  the 
vessels  they  are  in."  Digby.  To  recount  cursorily. 
"  I  shall  not  run  orer  all  the  particulars."  iMcke.  To 
consider  cursorily  ;  as,  "  To  run  orer  the  politics  o( 
the  dsy."  Addison.  To  run  through.  "  Should  a  man 
run  or«r  the  whole  circle  of  earthly  pleasures."  South, 

—  To  run  out,  to  he  at  an  end.  "  When  a  lease  had 
runout."  Strift.  To  spread  exulieranlly.  "  The  zeal 
of  love  runs  out  into  suckers  like  a  fruitful  tree."  Bp. 
Taylor.  To  expatiate.  "  To  run  out  into  beautiful 
digressions."    Addison.    1  o  be  wasted  or  exhausted. 

The  e*tate  rtm*  out.  and  mortgage*  are  made.      Drpden. 
To  grow  poor  by  ex|>en8e  disproportionate  to  incoDM. 
•      From  growing  riches,  with  good  cheer. 

To  running  out  by  starving  here.  Swift. 

—  To  run  riot,  to  go  to  excess.  —  To  run  togelMer,  to 
unite  or  mingle,  as  metals  fused  in  the  same  vessel  :—> 
(Mining.)  to  fall  in,  as  the  walls  of  a  lode,  so  as  to 
render  the  shafts  and  levels  impassable.  Antttd. — 
To  run  up,  to  rise  ;  to  increase  ;  to  grow. 

RfJN,  r.  a.    1.  To  pierce ;  to  stab.    "He  ww  mm 
through  the  body."  Spectator. 

2.  To  cause  to  go;  to  force;  to  drive;  to 
urge.   "  This  will  run  us  into  particulars."  Locke. 

Accustomed  to  retimi  s|H-culatiun*,  they  run  natural  phi- 
loaophy  into  metaphysical  notions.  L»rkr, 

And  falling  into  a  place  where  two  aea*  met,  the,"  mo  th* 
■hip  aground.  AeU  xxvii.  41. 

3.  To  make  liquid  ;  to  melt ;  to  fuse. 

The  purest  gold  must  he  run  and  washed.  Felltm. 

4.  To  pour  forth  in  a  stream;  to  discharge. 

Which,  like  a  fountain  w.th  a  hundred  spout*,  ■ 

Did  run  pun  blood.  Shak. 

6.  To  incur  ;  to  fall  into ;  to  venture. 
Consider  the  haxard  I  hare  run  to  see  yon  here.     IMrpdtiu 
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6.  To  Import  cr  to  export  without  paying 
duty ;  to  smuggle. 

Heavy  impositions  are  a,  strong  temptation  of  running 
^ooA».  Hwi/'t. 

7.  To  prosecute  in  thought ;  to  bear  in  con- 
templation; to  trace  by  reflection. 

Tlie  world  hath  not  stood  so  lon<?  but  we  can  still  rrni  it  up 
to  artless  ages  when  mortals  lived  by  plain  nature.      ISumet. 

8.  To  put  with  force  ;  to  push ;  to  thrust. 

Some  En/zlish  speakers  run  their  hands  into  their  pockets, 
others  look  with  attention  on  a  piece  ol'  blank  paper.  Addison. 

9.  To  maintain  on  a  course  or  track  ;  as, 
"  To  rim  a  stage-coach,  a  railway  train,  a  pack- 
et, &c." 

10.  To  cause  to  go  or  pass.  Wright. 

11.  To  shape,  form,  or  make  in  a  mould  ;  to 
found ;  to  cast.  Wright. 

To  ran  down,  to  chase  to  weariness.  "  Tliey  ran 
down  the  stag,  and  thi;  ass  divided  the  prey  very  hon- 
estly." L'K.Hranffe.  To  crush  ;  to  overbear.  "  And 
by  the  fate  of  war  run  down,"  lludihras.  To  decry  ; 
to  disparage.  "  Tiiey  agreed  in  running  down  the 
reputation  of  that  [Clirislianity]  "  Mterbury.  {JVaut.) 
To  cause  to  sink;  as,  "  To  run  down  a  vessel."  — 
To  "un  down  a  coast,  (JVrtut.)  to  sail  along  by  it.— 
To  run  arrainst.  to  encciunter.  —  To  run  away  with,  to 
carry  off :  —  to  iiurry  without  deliberation.  "  Thoughts 
will  run  away  with  a  man  in  pursuit  of  those  ideas." 
Lockr.—  To'run  out  a  irar/i,  (JVuat.)  to  carry  the  end 
of  a  hawser  out  from  a  ship  in  a  boat,  and  fasten 
to  some  distant  place.  Mar.  DM. — To  run  hard,  to 
ridicule  ;  to  decry  :  — to  press,  as  with  a  claim.  — 7To 
run  out,  to  waste;  to  exhaust:  —  to  extend  ;  to  pro- 
long. "  I  have  run  my  paper  out  to  its  usual  length." 
.Sd'lLson.  —  To  run  up,  to  increase;  trf  enlarge  by  ad- 
ditions; as,  "To  run  up  an  account." — To  run 
through,  to  expend  ;  to  waste. 

RTjN,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  runs  a  race. 

2.  Course ;  motion  ;  flow  ;  passage.  *'  Where- 
by the  run  of  humors  is  stayed."  Bacon. 

3.  Regular  flow;  cadence.  "Any  run  of 
verse  to  please  the  ear."  Bmome. 

4.  Continued  course ;  customary  process ; 
as,  "  The  run  of  business." 

5.  That  which  passes  under   observation  as 

usual  or  most  general ;  generality.  Swift. 

In  the  common  run  of  mankind,  for  one  that  is  wise  and 
Oood  you  find  ten  of  a  contrary  character.  Addition. 

6.  Way  ;  will ;  uncontrolled  course. 

Our  family  must  have  their  run.  ArfmthnoK 

7.  Long  reception  ;  continuDd  success. 

It  is  impossible  for  detached  papers  to  have  a  general  run, 
OT  long  continuance,  if  not  diversiiied  with  humor.  Addison. 

8.  Popular  censure ;  clamor. 

You  cannot  but  have  observed,  what  a  violent  run  there  is 
among . . .  weak  people  against  university  education.    Swift. 

9.  General  and  urgent  application  or  press- 
ure ;  as,  "  A  run  upon  a  bank."         Warburton. 

10.  A  range  or  extent  of  ground  for  feeding 
cattle  in  the  colonies.  Simmonds. 

11.  A  small  stream  of  running  water.    Nares. 

12.  (Naut.)  The  aftmost  part  of  a  ship's  bot- 
tom, where  it  grows  narrow  as  the  floor  ap- 
proaches the  stern-post :  —  course  of  a  ship,  or 
the  distance  she  has  sailed  in  a  certain  time :  — 
the  agreement  made  with  the  master  or  owner 
of  a  vessel  to  work  a  single  passage.  Mar.  Diet. 

13.  (Mus.)  A  rapid  ornamental  phrase  or  fig- 
ure ;  a  roulade.  Dwight. 

A  run  of  stones,  a  pair  of  millstones.  Bartlett.  — 
Ran  of  a  lode,  (Mining.)  the  direction  or  course  of  a 
lode.  Jinsted. 4f  or  in  the  long  run,  in  the  final  re- 
sult ;  in  the  end  ;  after  all  ;  finally.  "  Hath  falsehood 
proved,  at  the  long  run,  more  for  the  advancement  of 
bis  estate  than  triith .' "    TiUotson. 

f-RtJN'A-GATE,  M.  [Ft.  renegat.']  A  fugitive; 
an  apostate  ;  a  renegade.  Shak. 

RUN'A-WAY  (riin'j-wa),  n.  [Eng.  run  and  away.] 
One' who  flies  from  danger  ;  one  who  departs  by 
stealth  ;  a  deserter  ;  a  fugitive.  Shak. 

f  RUN-OA'TION,  71.  [L.  mnco,  runcatvs,  to  weed 
out.]     The  act  of  clearing  away  weeds.  Ecelyn. 

RUN'CI-NATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  lyre-shaped 
leaves,  as  those  of  the  dandelion,  with  sharp 
lobes  pointing  towards  the  base.  Gray. 

RDN-C1-NA'T0-DEN'TATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting 
leaves  which  are  runcinate  and  toothed.  Loudon. 


RUN'D^IL,  n.     A  circle  .  — a  runlet. 


Wright. 


RUN'DLE,  n.    [From  round,  or  rund'et.l 

1.  A  little  round  ;  a  step  of  a  ladder.     Diippa. 

2.  Something  put  round  an  axis  ;  the  wheel 
of  a  peritrochium  ;  a  circle.  Roget. 


The  thircf  mechanical  faculty,  styled  oris  in  peritrocliio, 
consists  of  an  axis  or  cylinder,  liaviug  a  rmulte  about  it. 

(I  ilkins. 

RUND'LgT,  n.  [From  round,  or  roiindlet.']  A  small 
cask,  containing  an  undefined  quantity,  usually 
about  14^  gallons  ;  — '  written  also  runlet.  Bacon. 

Rl!j'NpR,  n.  A  bard  or  learned  man  among  tlie 
ancient  Goths.  Wright. 

rOnesj,  n.  pi.  [Ger.  runcn;  Dan.  runer;  Sw. 
runa;  Icel.  runar.]  The  Runic  characters  or 
letters. 

The  rtincs  were  for  long  periods  of  time  in  use  upon  ma- 
terials more  lasting  than  any  others  employed  to  the  same 
purpose.  IVartoii. 

rOng,  i.  &  p.  from  ring.    See  Ring. 

RUNO,  n.  1.  [Gael.  Sg  Ir.  ro7ig,  a  spar.]  A  spar  ; 
a  round  or  step  of  a  ladder:  —  a  coarse,  heavy 
staff.  [North  of  Eng.]  Bp.  Andrews.  Jamieson. 
2.  [Su.  Goth,  rang,  rang;  Icel.  raimg.  —  Fr. 
varaiigues.  Jamieson.]  (N^aiit.)  One  of  the 
timbers  in  a  ship,  which  constitute  her  floor, 
and  are  bolted  to  the  keel.  Nicholson. 

RUNG'-HEAD§,  n.  {Naut.)  The  upper  ends  of 
the  floor  timbers  of  a  ship.  Sivimonds. 

RU'NIC,  a.  [M.  Goth,  mna,  a  mystery;  A.  S. 
run,  a  magical  character,  a  mystery.]  Relating 
to  the  Goths,  Scandinavians,  and  other  nations 
of  ancient  Europe,  or  to  their  language.  "  Rtc- 
nic  letters."  Temple. 

Keeping  time,  time,  time. 

In  a  sort  of  liunic  rhyme.  E.  A.  Poe. 

Runic  wands,  willow  wands  inscribed  with  myste- 
rious characters,  and  used  by  heathen  tribes  of  the 
north  of  Europe  in  the  performance  of  magic  cere- 
monies. Ency.  jimer. 

Ri'j'NIC,  n.  The  language  of  the  Goths,  Scandi- 
navians, and  other  ancient  northern  nations. 

Rti'NIC-KNOT,  n.  (Arch.)  A  twisted  ornament 
common  on  buildings  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Danish  era.  Britton. 

RUN'LpT,  n.  1.  A  small  cask  ;  a  rundlet.  Johnson. 
2.  A  little  run  or  stream  of  water.        Butler. 

RUN'— MAN,  n.  {Naut.)  A  runaway  or  deserter 
from  a  ship  of  war.  Crabb. 

RUN'N^L,  n,   A  rivulet ;  a  runlet,   [n.]    Fairfax. 

RUN'NpR,  ?i.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  runs  ; 

a  racer.  Shak. 

2.  One  sent  on  an  errand  ;  a  messenger. 

3.  The  upper  stone  of  a  mill.  Mortimer. 

4.  A  species  of  bird.  Ainsworth. 

5.  One  of  the  timbers  on  which  a  sleigh  or 
sledge  slides.  Wright. 

6.  {Bot.)  A  prostrate  filiform  stem  forming  at 
its  extremity  roots  and  a  young  plant,  as  in 
the  strawberry.  Lindley. 

7.  {Naut.)  A  rope  rove  through  a  single 
block,  —  increasing  th'»  power  of  a  tackle.  Dana. 

RUN'NpT,  71.  [A.  S.  ger7mnen,  coagulated;  Dut. 
7-un7ien,  to  ctirdle.]      [Written  also  7-ennet.] 

1.  The  prepared  inner  membrane  of  a  calfs 
stomach,  or  the  liquor  made  by  steeping  it  in 
water,  which  has  the  property  of  coagulating 
the  albumen  of  milk,  and  converting  it  into 
curd  and  whey.  Brande.     Smart. 

2.  The  concreted  milk  found  in  the  stomachs 
of  sucking  quadrupeds  which  as  yet  have  re- 
ceived no  other  nourishment  than  their  mother's 
milk.  E7u:y.  Brit. 

rCn'NING,  p.  a.     1.  That  runs  ;  moving  swiftly. 

2.  kept  for  the  race  ;  racing.  Law. 

3.  Having  a  current ;  flowing,  as  water. 

4.  Passing  or  occurring  continuotisly,  or 
without  interruption  ;  as,  "Y'wc  Any s  running.'" 

5.  Discharging  pus  ;  as,  "  A  ruiming  sore." 

RUN'NjNG,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
runs. 

2.  The  discharge  of  a  wound  or  sore.  Joh7ison. 

Running  of  goods,  &  clandestine  landing  of  goods 

without  paying  the  legal  customs  or  duties.      Wright. 

RUN'NJNG-DAY^,  Ji.  {Naut.)  A  term  used  in 
charters  for  consecutive  days  occupied  on  a 
voyage,  &c.,  including  Sundays,  and  not  being 
therefore  limited  to  working  days.     Simmo7ids. 

RUN'NING-FIGHT,  n.  A  fight  kept  up  while  one 
party  flees  and  the  other  pursues.  Crabb. 

RUN'NJNG— FIRE,  n.  {Mil.)  A  rapid  succession 
of  firing.  Stocqueler. 


rOn'NING-RIG'GING,  n.  {Naut.)  The  ror>es 
that  reeve  through  blocks,  and  are  pulled  and 
hauled,  such  as  braces,  halyards,  &c.  ;  —  dis- 
tinguished from  the  standing-rigging,  the  ends 
of  which  are  securely  seized,  as  stays,  shrouds, 
&c.  Dana, 

RUN'NING-THRUSH,  n.  A  disease  in  the  feet  of 
horses.  Ency.  Brit. 

RUN'NlNG-Tl'TLE,  n.  {Printing.)  The  title  of 
a  book,  written  or  printed  on  the  upper  margin 
of  each  page.  Simmonds. 

RIJNN'ION  (riin'yun),  n.    A  paltry,  scurvy  wretch  ; 

—  written  also  7'onio7i,  and  7'onyon.        Joh7iso7t, 

RUNT,  71.  [Dut.  7-7md,  7-i7id,  a  bullock,  an  ox,  a 
cow;  Ger.  7'ind,  a  bullock,  a  cow.] 

1.  A  small  or  stunted  animal,  or  one  below 
the  natural  growth  of  its  kind.  Walton. 

S^ff-  Runt  is  a  name  given  to  a  small  kind  of  black 
cattle  brought  from  Wales  and  Scotland.  It  is  also  a 
term  applied  to  the  weak  and  stunted  pigs  of  a  litter ; 
also  to  several  species  of  pigeon.  Farm.  Ency. — Runt 
is  a  jocular  designation  for  a  person  of  strong  though 
low  stature,    Brockett.  —  A  dwarf.    Wright. 

2.  The  dead  stump  of  a  tree  :  — the  stem  of  a 
plant.     [Local,  England.]  Wiight. 

3.  An  old  woman.     [Scotland.]        Jamieson. 

RIJ-PEE',  71.  A  coin  and  money  of  account  in 
British  India. 

£®-  The  gold  rupee  of  Bombay  and  Madras  is  equal 
to  about  29s.  2d.  ($7).  Tiie  silver  sicca  rupee,  coined 
by  the  East  India  Company  at  Calcutta  is  equal  to 
about  2s.  ($0.48).  McCulloch. —The  value  of  the 
sicca  rupee  of  Bengal,  or  of  Bombay,  as  fixed  by  law 
in  the  collection  of  duties  in  the  custom-houses  of  the 
U.  S.,  is  $0.50,  and  that  of  the  rupee  of  British  India 
is  $0.44.^.     Oreenlcaf, 

Lac  of  rupees.     See  Lac. 

rO'PIJRT'S-DROPS,  n.  pi.  A  sort  of  glass  drops, 
having  a  long  tail,  remarkable  for  the  phenome- 
non which  they  exhibit  of  flying  into  atoms 
when  their  surface  is  scratched,  or  the  extremity 
of  the  tail  broken  off;  Prince  Rupert's  drops; 

—  so  called  because  they  were  first  brought  to 
England  by  Prince  Rupert,  a  German  prince, 
and  grandson  of  James  I.  Lib.  of  Useful K7W10I. 

RUP'TION,  M.  [L.  rw;rfio,  a  breaking.]  Abroach; 
a  rupture  ;  disruption.  Wisetnan, 

fRUPT'y-A-Ry,  n.  [Fr.  roturier,  a  plebeian.] 
One  of  the  common  people,  a  plebeian. 

The  exclusion  of  the  French  r«//tuaries  Qolurierf,  for  his- 
tory must  tind  a  word  for  this  class,  when  it  speaks  of  other 
nations)  from  the  order  of  nobility.  Chenttvix, 

RUPT'URE  (riipt'yur,  24),  n.  [It.  rottu7-a  ;  Sp.  ro- 
tura ;  Fr.  7'iipture.] 

1.  The  act  of  breaking,  or  the  state  of  being 
broken  ;  fracture  ;  disruption  ;  a  breach  ;  aburst. 

2.  A  breach  of  peace  ;  open  hostility. 

When  the  parties  that  divide  the  commonwealth  come  to 
a  rufjture,  it  seems  every  man's  duty  to  choose  a  side.    K>ut\f'l. 

3.  {Med.)  A  preternatural  protrusion  of  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen  ;  hernia.  Sha>-p. 

RUPT'URE  (riipt'yur),  v.  a.  [t.  RUPTITRKD  ;  pp. 
iiri'TUiiiNG,  urPTURKD.]     "ro  break  ;  to  burst. 

The  vessels  of  the  brain  and  membranes,  if  mptnn.d,  ab- 
sorb the  cxtravasatcd  blood.  .Sharp. 

RUPT'URE,  V.  n.     To  suffer  disruption.   Johnso7t. 

RUPT'URE-WORT  (-wurt),n.  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Herniaria.  Loudon. 

RUPT'UR-Tng,  «.     1.  Act  of  one  who  ruptures. 
2.  {Bot.)  The  spontaneous  contraction  of  a 
portion  of  the  pericarp,  by  which  its  texture  is 
broken  through.  Li7idlcy. 

Rtl'RAL,  a.  [L.  7-uralis,  belonging  to  the  coun- 
try, from  7-us,  the  country  ;  It.  7'urale  ;  Fr.  ru' 
ral.]  Relating  to,  existing  in,  or  befitting  the 
country  ;  pastoral ;  rustic  ;  country. 

The  statesman,  lawyer,  man  of  trade. 

Pants  for  the  refuge" of  some  rural  shade.  Cowpcr. 

Rural  dean,  an  ecclesiastic  (generally  a  beneficed 
clergyman)  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  superintend  a 
certain  district  in  his  diocese.  Eden. —  Rural  deanery, 
the  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  rural  dean  ;  a  subdivis- 
ion of  an  archdeaconry.  P.  Cyc.  —  Rural  economy, 
the  general  management  of  territorial  property,  eithel 
by  the  proprietor  or  his  agent.     Brande. 

Syn.  —  Rural  is  used  in  a  good  sense  ;  rustic,  com- 
monly in  a  bad  or  indifferent  sense.  Rural  is  applied 
to  tilings  ;  rustic,  commonly  to  persons,  or  to  what  is 
personal,  and  implies  a  want  of  culture  or  polish. 
Rural  life,  scenery,  habitation  ;  rustic  manners,  per- 
son, or  cottage  : — pastoral  poetry. 
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rO'UAL-IsT,  n.  One  who  leads  a  rural  life,  [n.] 
"  Our  Egyptian  ruralista."  Coventry. 

BV-EAl'I-TV,  n.    Ruralness.     [n.]  Bailey. 

rO'RAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  rural  manner.    Wakefield. 

rO'RAL-NK.SS,  n.  Quality  of  being  rural.  Bailey. 

t  RV-RIc'0-L1st,  «.  [L.  ruricola,  a  husbandman.] 
An  inhabitant  of  the  country.  Bailey. 

tRU-Rl(?'?-N0Cs,  a.  [L.  rus,  the  country,  and 
gigno,  to  be  born.]    Born  in  the  country.  Bailey. 

RU^E  (rdz),  n.  [Fr.]  Artifice  ;  stratagem  ;  ma- 
noeuvre ;  trick  ;  fraud  ;  deceit ;  deception.  Ray. 

RUSE  DE  aUERRK  (rdz'd^-gAr').  [Fr.]  A  trick 
of  war  ;  a  stratagem.  Ed.  Rev. 

RCsH,  n.  [M.  Goth,  rrrns,  a  reed;  A.  S.  rics, 
rise,  a  rush  ;  Bret.  raoz.  —  L.  ruscum,  butcher's 
broom.] 

1.  (iSot.)  A  plant  of  many  species,  of  the  ge- 
nus Junciis,  having  a  long  stem  or  stalk,  and 
growing  plentifully  in  wet  places.  Loudon. 

2.  Any  thing  proverbially  worthless.  "  I 
value  it  not  a  rush."  King  Charles. 

0^  The  Juncu.i  effastis,  soft  rush,  anil  tlie  Juncus 
eonslomrratus,  conunon  rush,  are  used  for  plaiting 
into  mats,  ciiair-bottoma,  and  for  making  small  bas- 
kets.    TomXiiuson. 

t^g-  Rv.ihe.1  were  formerly  used  on  the  floors  of 
churches  and  of  dwelling-houses  for  carpets.  Britton. 

Dutch  rusk,  a  plant  abounding  in  silica,  imported 
into  England  from  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  polish- 
ing wood  and  metal ;  EquUet.um  hyemalc.  Archer. 

RUSH,  r.  n.  [A.  S.  hreosan,  reosan,  to  rush  ;  Dut. 
rnischen,  to  murmur ;  Ger.  rauschen,  to  rush.] 

[t.  KISHKD  ;  pp.  Rl'SHIXO,  lllSHEl).] 

1.  To  move  with  violence  or  tumultuous  ra- 
pidity ;  to  push  on  ;  to  press  on. 

Armies  rvsJt  to  battle  in  the  clouds.  Milton. 

2.  To  enter  with  undtie  eagerness  ;  to  hurry. 
Never  think  it  to  be  the  part  Of  religion  to  rtuh  into  the 

office  of  princes  or  ministers.  Sprat. 

f  rOsH,  V.  a.    To  push  forward  with  violence. 

We  shall .  . .  rush  them  into  infinite  pcrila. 

Whole  Duty  of  Mem. 

rOsH,  n.  Violent  course ;  a  driving  forward. 
'•  With  the  inish  of  one  rude  blast."      Crashato. 

RUSH'— BeAr-|NG,  n.  A  rural  festival  or  parish 
wake  held  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  a 
church,  Mhen  the  parishiimcrs  brought  fresh 
rushes  to  strew  the  church.     LI^'"g']         Nares. 

RUSH'-B6T-T0MED,  a.  Having  a  bottom  of 
rushes.  *  Irving. 

RUSH'-BUCK-LpR,  n.  A  bullying  and  violent 
person;    "  Bragging  rush-bucklers."  More. 

RUSH'-CAN-DLE,  n.  A  small,  blinking  taper, 
made  by  stripping  a  rush,  except  one  small 
strip  of  the  bark,  which  holds  the  pith  together, 
and  dipping  it  in  tallow.  Shak. 

ROsHED  (riisht),  a.     Abounding  with  rushes. 

Near  the  rmheil  marge  of  CherwcU's  flood.        Warton. 

ROsH'PRjM.  1.  One  who  rushes  forward.  Whitlock. 

2.  One  who  formerly  strewed  rushes  on  the 

floor  at  dances.  B.  Jonson. 

RCSH'-GRAss,  n.  {Hot.)  The  comrnon  name  of 
gramineous  plants  of  the  genus  Vilfa.       Gray. 

RI'JSH'1-N£sS,  71.  The  state  of  being  rushy   Scott. 

ROsH'ING,  ».  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
rushes  ;  any  commotion  or  violent  course. 

ROsH'-LIgHT,  n.  A  rush-candle,  or  the  light  of 
it ;  a  small  taper.  Ttceddell. 

R0SH'— LIKE,  rt.     Resembling  a  rush ;   weak. 

RtJSH'— M.\T,  n.  A  mat  composed  of  rushes.  Swift. 

bDsh'-rIng,  n.     A  ring  made  of  rush.      Nares. 

And  I'll  marry  thee  with  a  ruHh-ring.  D'Armant. 

rOSH'Y,  n.     1.  Abounding  with  rushes.     Milton. 
2.  Made  of  rushes.  "  Rushy  lance."     TickelL 

Rf;3H'Y-MTLL^,  n.  pK  A  sportive  imitation  of 
mills  made  by  the  shepherds  in  running  water, 
and  composed  of  nishes.  Browne.     Nares. 

RCsk,  m.     a  light,  hard  cake,  or  bread.      Smart. 

R&^'M^,  n.  A  brown  and  light  iron  stibstance, 
>vith  half  as  much  quick-lime  steeped  in  water. 


of  which  the  Turkish  women  made  their  psilo- 
thron,  or  unguent,  for  removing  their  hair.  fj;-ctfi. 

rOsS,  o.     Relating  to  Russia  ;  Russian.  Murray. 

rOss,  n.     1.  A  native  of  Russia  ;  a  Russian. 
2.  The  language  of  the  Russians.        Smart. 

RUS'SgT,  a.  1.  A  red-gray  color,  derived  from 
the  mixture  of  the  three  primary  colors  in  equal 
strength,  but  in  unequal  proportions,  consisting 
of  two  parts  of  red  and  one  part  each  of  blue 
and  yellow.  Fairholt. 

The  mom  in  mmet  mantle  clad.  Shak. 

2.  Coarse  ;  homespun  ;  rustic. 

llencefbrth  my  wooing  shall  be  expressed 

In  nuvel  ycaa,  and  honest,  kersey  noes.  Shak. 

RCs'S^T,  n.  1.  A  country  dress.  "A  fair  shep- 
herdess in  her  country  russet."  Dryden. 
2.  A  kind  of  apple  of  a  russet  color  and  rough 
skin ;  —  written  also  russeting.         Farm.  Ency. 

RtJS'spT,  V.  a.    To  give  a  russet  color  to. 

The  blossom  blows;  the  summer  ray 

Kiuaeli  the  plain.  Thornton. 

RUS'SgT-TlNG,  n.  An  apple  or  a  pear  of  several 
varieties,  having  a  rougn  skin,  an4  commonly 
of  a  brownish,  rusty  color.  Johnson. 

R(;s'S(;T-TY,  a.  Of  a  russet  or  rusty  color.  JbA/won. 

RUS'Sr A-LEATH-gR,  n.  A  kind  of  leather  pre- 
pared in  Russia  by  tanning  the  skins  of  goats, 
sheep,  and  calves,  with  willow  bark,  then  dj-eing 
them  of  a  reddish  color  with  red-saundcrs-wood, 
and  afterwards  impregnating  them  with  empy- 
reumatic  oil  obtained  from  birch  bark.  Pame'll. 
HfS'  It  is  valuable  for  its  not  being  subject  to  mould 
when  kept  in  a  damp  situation,  and  for  its  being  re- 
pulsive to  insects.     Parnell. 

II  RUSSIAN  (riish'gin  or  rd'shsin)  [rii'sh?n,  P.  K.  ; 
rush'an,  Sm.;  ru'slijn  or  riisli'^n,  Eaiiishawl,  n. 

1.  A  native  of  Russia.  Clarke. 

2.  The  language  of  Russia.  P.  Cyc. 

II  rOs'SIAN,  or  RIJS'SIAN,  a.  (Geog.)  Relating 
to  Russia.  Lyell. 

RtrST,  n.  [A.  S.  <Sr  Dan.  rust ;  Dut.  roest ;  Ger.  § 
Sw.  rost.'\ 

1.  (Chein.)  The  reddish  substance  formed  on 
the  surface  of  iron  or  steel  when  exposed  to  air 
and  moisture,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron  :  —  a  term  applied  also  to  other 
metallic  oxides.  P.  Cyc.     Turner. 

;¥S"  In  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere  iron  undergoes 
no  change  ;  but,  when  moisture  is  likewise  present, 
its  oxidation,  or  ru.-itititr,  is  rapid.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  change,  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  gener- 
ated ;  but  the  protoxide  gradually  passes  into  the 
hydrated  peroxide,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  evolved. 
Rust  of  iron  sometimes  contains  ammonia,  which  in- 
dicates that  the  oxidation  is  probably  accompanied  by 
the  decomposition  of  water.     Turner, 

2.  The  tarnished  or  corroded  surface  of  any 
metal.  Johnson. 

And  scour  his  armor  ftom  the  rmt  of  peace.         Dryden. 

3.  Loss  of  power  by  inactivity.  Johnson. 

4.  Matter  bred  by  corruption  or  degener- 
ation ;  any  thing  that  obscures  or  tarnishes. 

Let  her  see  thy  sacred  truths  free  from  all  runt  and  dross 
of  huniun  mixtures.  King  Charlet. 

5.  Mildew  in  grain.  Simmonds. 
RUST,  V.  n.     [A.  S.  rnstian,  to  rust.]  [».  rusted  ; 

pp.  lirSTlNO,  IirSTED.] 

1.  To  become  rusty  ;  to  gather  rust ;  to  have 
the  surface  tarnished  or  corroded. 

Let  his  armor  nuf  until  this  day.  Shak. 

2.  To  degenerate  in  idleness  ;  to  become  dull 
from  want  of  action  or  exertion. 

Mxist  I  rutt  in  Kgypt.  never  more 

Appear  in  arms,  and  be  the  chief  of  Greece?      Dryden. 

Rl'^ST,  v.a.    1.  To  make  rusty ;  to  cover  wth  rust. 

Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  w  ill  rttst  them.  Shak. 

2.  To  impair  by  time  or  inactivity.  Johnson. 
RfrST'-EAT-E\,  a.  Corroded  by  rust.  Jarris. 
RUST'FI)l,  a.   Like  rust ;  rusty.  Qtmrles. 

Rf'S'TJC,  a.  [L.  nisticus;  rM»,  the  country;  It. 
Sf  Sp.  rusfico  ;  Fr.  rustiqtte.'] 

1.  Relating  to  the  cotintry;  rural;  country. 
"  Our  rustic  revelry."  Sha):. 

2.  Ha\nng  the  manners  of  those  w  live  in 
the  country;  countrified;  plain;  uii.idorned; 
simple  ;  unpolished ;  untaught ;  artless ;  rough  ; 
rude ;  inelegant. 


And  many  a  hol.v  text  around  she  strcwa. 
That  toarn  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 


Oran. 


Rtutie  teork,  (.^reh.)  •  mode  of  bulldiltf  In  whtcB 
the  faccK  uf  atone*  employed  are  leil  roiiirli ;  tlio  aide* 
only,  where  llicy  are  intended  to  unite,  being  wruurbt 
MintMitii.  UrMon. 

R08'T|t;,  u.  An  inhabitant  of  the  country ;  a 
clown  ;  a  swain  ;  a  ocusant ;  a  boor.  South. 

rCs'TI-CAL.  a.    Rustic  — Sec  RrsTiC. 
ROs'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  rustic  manner.    Shak. 

ROs'TI-CAl^NfeSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  rus- 
tical ;  riideness  ;  coarseness.  Johnson. 

RCS'TI-CATE,  r.  a.      [t.  RfSTICATED  ;  pp.  HfBTI- 

CATiNO,  Kt  8TICATE1).]  To  compel  to  dwell  in 
the  country; — especially  to  banish  into  the 
country  for  a  time  from  college.  Spectator. 

RU8'T|-CAte,  f.  n.  [L.  rusticor,  to  live  in  the 
country  ;  It.  nsticnre.']  To  reside  in  the  coun- 
try. "  Having  rusticated  in  your  company. "/*o/>». 

rCs-TI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  rusticatio,  country  life ; 
Fr.  riittication.'] 

1.  The  act  of  rusticating,  or  the  state  of  being 
rusticated;  a  residence  in  the  country; — par- 
ticularly a  temporary  banishmei.t  into  the  coun- 
try from  college  for  some  offence. 

It  seems  plain,  from  his  own  verses  to  Diodati,  that  Milton 
had  incurred  nu>f irafion  —  a  temporary  dismission  into  the 
country,  with  perhaps  the  loss  of  a  term.  Johnton. 

2.  {Arch.)  Rustic  work.  Wright, 
RCs'TIC-CHAIR,  n.  A  seat  of  twisted  wood,  Ac, 

for  a  garden  or  shrubbery.  Simmond*. 

RlS-Tl^'l-TY,  n.  [L.  rus,  the  country  ;  rustici- 
tas,  country  life ;  It.  rusticith  ;  Fr.  ruaticitf.'] 
State  of  being  rustic  ;  want  of  polish  or  refine- 
ment ;  artlessness ;  rudeness ;  simplicity. .Spena^r. 

Rt'S'T|C-LY,  ad.    In  a  rustic  manner.  Chapman, 

RUST'I-LY,  ad.     In  a  rusty  state.  Sidney. 

rCst'I-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  rusty.  Johnson. 

RUS'TLE  (rfis'sl).  r.  «.  [A.  S.  hristlan  ;  Ger.  rat- 
seln;  Dan.  rasle;  Sw.  rasla;  Icel.  hri.<,fa.'\  [i, 
KVSTLED  ;  pp.  Ki  STLiNO,  HUSTLED.]  To  mate 
a  noise,  as  by  the  rubbing  of  silk  or  dry  leaves } 
to  make  a  low,  continued  rattle. 

Prouder  than  rutiling  in  unpaid-for  silki.  Skat, 

\  rCs'TLE  (rfis'sl),  n.   The  noise  of  things  shaken ; 

a  rustling.  Idler. 

RUS'TL^R  (riS8'l?r),  n.    One  who  rustles.     Scott. 

RUS'TLJNG,  n.  A  noise,  as  of  leaves  in  motion  ; 
a  quick  succession  of  small  noises.  ^hak, 

rOsT'Y,  a.     1.  Covered  with  rust ;  rusted.  Shak. 

2.  Impaired  by  inactivity;  dull;  sluggish.. S'Aa^ 

3.  Surly ;  morose.     [u.J  Clarendon, 

4.  Rancid ;  reasty.     [b.I  Skeltotu 

5.  (Bot.)  Having  the  color  of  rust.     Loudon. 
Rustij  dab,  (/rA.)  the  popular  name  of  the  nuty  fUt. 

flsh  of  the  genus  Platr.isa,  a  tixh  found  on  llie  roasts 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  in  deep  water.  i>(«r<r. 

ROT,  m.     [L.  if  It.  rota,  a  wheel ;  Fr.  routeJ] 

1.  A  furrow  or  track  made  in  the  earth,  as  by 
a  wheel ;  as,  "  A  cart  rut."  Chapman. 

2.  The  noise  made  by  the  waves  of  the  sea 
breaking  upon  the  shore  ;  rote.  —  See  Rote. 

The  rote,  or  rut.  of  the  aea  means  only  the  noise  prrxloeed 
by  the  action  of  the  surf,  the  successive  breaking  of  wave  after 
wave  on  the  shore.  Danitl  HWbIct. 

RUT,  n.  [L.  rugitus,  a  roaring;  —  in  allusion  to 
the  noise  made  by  animals  when  they  desire  to 
copulate  ;  Fr.  ig  Arm.  rut.]  The  copulation  of 
deer,  boars,  &c.  Bailey. 

RCtt,  r.  n.  [j.  rutted;  ;>p.  rutting,  hutted.] 
To  desire  to  copulate,  as  deer,  &c.  Bailey. 

RtTT,  r.  a.     1.  To  cut  a  line  in  the  soil  with  a 

spade  ;  to  mark  with  ruts.  Loudon. 

2.  To  cover ;  to  tup.  Dryden. 

Rd'TA-BA'GA,  n.  (Bot.)  A  vegetable  root  of  the 
turnip  kind;  Swedish  turnip;  a  variety  of 
Brnssica  campestris.  Loudon. 

RV-tA' CF.-JE  (r<J-t5'8h?-e>,  M.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  order 
of  plants  chiefly  found  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
Southern  hemisphere,  and  represented  in  gar- 
dens by  the  conmion  rue  ( Ruta  grareolens).Gray. 

nC-r.\'CV.OVS  {rtJ-ta'sluia,  66),  a.  (Bot.)  Noting 
plants  of  the  order  Rittacete.  Eng.  Cyc. 

tRf^TH,  «.  [FromrM<r.]  1.  Mercy ;  pity  :  teiider- 
ness  ;  sorrow  for  the  misery  of  another.  Militm, 

All  mrt,  rompossi  «,  merry  he  (brgot.  Fair/ax. 

2.  Misery ;  sorrow.     "  Woful  rtah."  Spenser. 


M?EN,  sYR;   MdVE,  NSR,  s6n  %  B<)lL,  BUR,  bOlE.  — 9,  9,  ^,  J.  soft ;  C,  6,  S,  |,  hard;  §  a»  ■;  Jf  «u  f«.— THIS,  tftis. 
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Ry-THE'Nl-tJM,  n.  {Chem.)  A  gray,  brittle,  very 
hard  metal,  extracted  from  the  ore  of  platinum. 
It  is  intusible  before  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe, 
forms  compounds  with  various  other  substances, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  8.6.  Miller. 

t  ROTH'Pt)L,  a.  1.  Merciful ;  tender.  Johnson. 
2.  Rueful ;  woful ;  sorrowful.       Beau.  <Sf  Fl. 

^RtJTH'FUL-LY,  ad.     Wofully  ;  sadly.    Spenser. 

t  RtlTH'FdL-NESS,  n.  Compassionateness.^aiTey. 

rCth'L^SS,  a.  Without  pity;  cruel;  uncom- 
passionate  ;  barbarous  ;  pitiless. 

Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king.  Gray. 

R()TH'L5SS-1.Y,  ad.  Without  pity ;  cruelly  ;  bar- 
barously. Johnson. 

RtlTH'LgSS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  pity,  mercy,  or 
tenderness  ;  cruelty.  Johnson. 

RU-TI-DO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  pvrlRojoc!,  a  wrinkling; 
fur/j,  a  wrinkle.]  {Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye 
in  which  the  cornea  appears  shrunk  and  puck- 
ered. Dunylison. 

+  Rt!'Tl-LANT,  a.     Shining.  Evelyn. 

*Rtr'Tl-LATE,  V.71.  &  a.  [L.  ridilo,  rutilatus, 
to  make  reddish ;  Fr.  rutiler,  to  glisten.]  To 
shine  ;  to  make  bright.  Coclceram. 

rO'TJLE,  n.  [L.  rutilus,  red.]  {Min.)  A  brittle 
mineral,  sometimes  crystalline,  of  a  red  or  red- 
dish, a  yellowish,  or  a  black  color,  consisting  of 
titanic  acid.  The  black  variety  nigrine  contains 
a  little  oxide  of  iron.  Dana. 


rO'T|-LIne,  n.  (Chem.)  A  red  compound  formed 
by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  salicine.  Gregory. 

RUT'TJgR,  n.     1.  One  that  ruts. 

2.  [Dut.  ruiter,  a  rider ;  Ger.  reiter.']  t  A 
horse-soldier  ;  a  trooper ;  a  cavalier.  Bale. 

t  RUT'T^R-KIN,  n.  A  crafty  old  knave.  Cotgrave. 

t  RUT'TI-pR,  n.     [Fr.  route,  a  road.] 

1.  A  direction  for  the  route  or  course  by  land 
or  by  sea.  Johnson. 

2.  An  old  traveller :  —  an  old  soldier.  Cotgrave. 
RUT'-TIME,  w.     The  season  of  rutting.         Shak. 

RUT'T|SH,  a.  [Fr.  rtd,  rutting.]  Wanton;  li- 
bidinous; salacious;  lustful;  lecherous.  .S'/ta^-. 

The  state  or  the  quality  of 
Maunder. 

t  RUT'TLE,  n.  The  noise  occasioned  by  difficulty 
in  breathing  ;  a  rattle  in  the  throat.        Burnet. 

RtJT'TY,  a.    Full  of  ruts  ;  cut  by  wheels.  Hogarth. 

RY'D^R,   n.      1.  A  clause  added,  as  to  a  bill ;  — 
more  properly  written  nder. —  See  Rideh. 
2.  A  Dutch  coin  worth  about  25s.  ($6.05). 

RYE  (rl),  n.  [A.  S.  ryge,  rige  ;  Dut.  rogge ;  Ger. 
rocken  ;  Dan.  ru^  ;  Sw.  r&g  ;  Icel.  rugr.  —  W. 
rhyg.'] 

1.  (Bat.)  A  plant  of  the  family  Graminece  and 
genus  Hordeum,  nearly  allied  to  wheat ;  Hor- 
deum  Secale :  —  the  esctilent  grain  of  this  plant. 

Gray. 


RUT'TISH-NESS,  n 
being  ruttish. 


-C®-  Rye  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemo' 
rial,  and  is  considered  as  coming  nearer  in  its  prop- 
erties to  wheat  than  any  other  grain.  It  is  more  oom- 
inoM  tlian  wlieat  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent  o{ 
Europe,  heing  a  more  certain  crop,  and  requiring  less 
culture  and  manure.  It  is  the  bread  corn  of  Germany 
and  Russia.  In  Britain  it  is  now  little  known,  l)eing 
no  longer  a  bread  corn,  and  therefore  of  less  value  to 
the  farmer  than  barley,  oats,  or  peas.  Braiidc. 
2.  A  disease  in  the  hawk.  Ainsworth. 

RYE'-BREAD,  n.    Bread  made  of  rye.  Ash. 

RYE'-GRAsS  (rl'grAs),  n.  (^Bot.)  A  pretty  good 
pasture  grass  ;  LoUmn  perenne  ;  —  called  also 
ray-grass,  and  common  darnel.  Gray. 

RYN'CHOPS,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  aquatic 
birds  ;  —  more  pro])erly  written  rhynrhops.  — 
See  Rhynciiops,  and  Rhynchopin^.  Eng.  Cyc. 

RYND,  n.  A  piece  of  iron  that  goes  across  the 
hole  in  an  upper  mill-stone.  Francis. 

RV'OT,  n.  [Arab.,  a  subject.']  In  Hindostan,  r. 
peasant ;  a  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Qu.  Rev. 

j8®=-  In  India,  the  ryots,  or  the  cultivators,  have  a 
perpetual  hereditary  and  transferable  right  of  occupan- 
cy so  long  as  they  continue  to  pay  the  share  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  demanded  by  the  government.  Brande. 

t  RtTH,  n.     [Brit,  ryth.]     A  ford.  Scott. 

RYT'I-JVj3,n.  [Gr.  ^«Wf,  a  furrow.]  {Zo,:l.)  A 
genus  of  cetaceans,  allied  to  the  manatee,  and 
found  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Eng.  Cyc. 


s. 


Sthe  niiieteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and 
J  found  in  all  the  languages  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  abounds  more  in  English  than 
any  other  consonant.  It  has  two  sounds  :  first, 
its  genuine  sibilant  or  hissing  sound,  like  c  soft, 
as  m  set,  son;  secondly,  the  sound  of  z,  which 
it  often  has  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of 
words,  as  in  xcise,  has.  —  Brande  says,  "  S  may 
be  regarded  as  a  species  of  semivowel,  from  its 
forming  a  kind  of  imperfect  sound  without  the 
aid  of  any  of  the  vowels." 
SA'4DH^,n.pl.  [Hind.]  An  Indian  sect,  of  mod- 
ern date,  who  have  embraced  Christianity,  and 
whose  doctrine  and  mode  of  life  resemble  those 
of  the  Quakers ;  —  also  written  Sauds.       Craig. 

SA'BA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  bean  resembling 
the  Lima  bean,  but  smaller.  Breck. 

SAb-A-DIL'LA,  n.     [Sp.  cebadtla.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Veratrum,  found  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  Mexico ;  Veratrum  saba- 
dilla ;  cevadilla ;  cebadilla  :  —  also  a  plant  found 
in  Mexico ;  Anagr(R%  officinalis.  From  the 
seeds  of  both  these  plants,  but  chiefly  from 
those  of  the  latter,  the  poisonous  alkaloid  vera- 
tria  is  obtained.  Lhulley.     Etig.  Cyc. 

2.  (Com.)  A  term  applied  to  the  seeds  of  the 
Veratrum  sabadilla,  and  to  those  of  the  Asa- 
grtBa  officinalis ;  cevadilla ;  cebadilla.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SAB-A-DTLL'IA  (s5b-?-dIl'y?),  n.  (Chem.)  A  poi- 
sonous, crystalline  alkaloid,  found  along  with 
veratria  in  white  hellebore  ( Veratrum  sabadilla, 
variety  album) ;  —  called  also  sabadilline. 

Gregory.     Miller. 

BAB-A-dIl'LJNE,  n.     Sabadillia.  Gregory. 

SA-BiE'AN,  n.    Sabian.  — See  Sabian.  Ed.  Ency. 

8A-BiE'AN-i§M,  n.  Same  as  Sabaism.  Ed.  Ency. 

8A'BA-I§M,  n.  A  system  of  religion  which  an- 
ciently prevailed  in  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia  : 
—  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  idolatry,  embra- 
cing the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  to- 
gether with  adoration  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars. —  Written  also  Sabeeism,  Sabeism,  Tsa- 
baism,  and  Sabianism.  P.  Cyc. 

BA'B.AL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  palms  found  in 
the  tropics.  Loudon. 


SA-BA'OTH,  or  SAb'A-OTH  [s?-ba'oth,  P.  J.  F. 
K.  Sm.  C.  Johnson,  'Ash ;  sab'?-5th,'  IF".  Ja.  Wb. 
Entick],  n.  pi.  [Heb.  niStD!2,  armies  ;  from  H32, 

to  go  forth  to  war.]  Hosts  ;  armies  ;  —  used  as 
a  designation  of  the  Almighty.  "The  Lord  of 
Sabaoth."  James  v.  4. 

S4-BA'^I-.^,n.pl.  {Mi/th.)  Festivals  in  ancient 
times  in  honor  of  Various  divinities  entitled 
Sahasii. 

JBfS'  Mithras,  the  sun,  is  called  Sabasi'us  in  ancient 
moninnents,  whence  the  word  seems  to  have  some 
connection  with  the  root  of  SabaUm  (see  above) ;  but 
Bacchus  was  also  thus  denominated,  according  to 
some,  from  the  Sabce,  a  people  of  Thrace,  —  and  the 
nocturnal  Sabasia  were  celebrated  in  his  name.  Brande. 

SAB-BA-TA'RI-AN,  n.  {Theol.)  1.  One  who 
observes  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the 
Sabbath,  instead  of  the  first,  as  the  Jews,  the 
Seventh-day  Baptists,  &c.  Buck. 

The  Sahhatnn'nns  assert  that  the  sacred  rest  of  the  seventh 
day  is  not  clianfred.  by  divine  authority,  from  the  seventh  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  Eiten. 

2.  One  who  observes  the  Sabbath  with  great 
strictness. 

I  think  there  is  as  sure  and  effectual  a  foundation  laid  for 
the  perpetual  obligation  to  observe  the  Sabbath  as  the  strict- 
est of  the  Sabbatarians  can  desire,  S/iarji. 

SAB-BA-TA'RI-AN,  a.  (Theol.)  Of,  or  belong- 
ing to,  Sabbatarians: — strict  in  keeping  the 
Sabbath.  Mountagu. 

sAB-BA-TA'Rl-AN-IijM,  n.  (Theol.)  The  tenets 
of  the  Sabbatarians.  .         Bp.  Ward. 

SAB'BATH,  71.  [Heb.  £1^©,  to  rest;  Gr.  a600arov; 

L.  sabbitum  ;  It.  sabbato  ;  Sp.  sabado  ;  Fr.  sah- 
bat ;  Ger.  sabbath.] 

1.  The  day  of  rest ;  the  Lord's  day  ;  the  day 
of  cessation  from  labor,  consecrated  to  religious 
worship,  enjoined  upon,  and  observed  by,  the 
Jews  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  because 
"  in  six  days  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day,"  and  also 
in  coi^raemoration  of  their  deliverance  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  from  which  their  seventh 
day  was  dated ;  — but  among  Christians  observed 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  commemoration 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  on  that  dav  ;  — the 
Sunday  of  Christians ;  the  Saturday  of  the  Jews. 


In  holy  duties  let  the  day, 
In  holy  pleasures,  pass  aways 
How  sweet  a  SahtKitli  thus  to  spend, 
In  liope  of  one  that  ne'er  shall  end!  Stennett, 

Yes,  child  of  suffering,  thou  niayst  well  be  sure 
He  who  ordained  the  Sabbath  loves  the  poor.        Holmes. 

2.  Intermission  of  care  and  suftering  ;  a  time 
of  rest ;  rest ;  repose  ;  leisure. 

Peaceful  sleep  out  the  Sabbath  of  the  tomb.  I'opt. 

3.  The  sabbatical  year  among  the  Israelites. 

But  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a  Sabbath  of  rest  unto  the 
land,  a  Sabbath  for  the  Lord.  Lev.  xxv.  4. 

.^  Sabbath-day's  jonmey,  according  to  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
7J  furlongs,  a  little  less  than  an  English  mile. 

1^3'  "  The  Rabbins  generally  fix  this  distance  at 
2000  cubits.  Josephus  says  that  the  Mount  of  Olives 
was  five  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  which  makes  C25 
paces.  Thus  the  journey  that  was  allowable  on  the 
Sabbath-day  was  about  six  or  seven  hundred  paces, 
or  soinetliing  more."     Calmet. 

SAB'BATH-BREAK'PR,M.  A  violator  of  the  Sab- 
bath.    "  The  greatest  Sabbath-breaker."  Bacon. 

SAB'BATH-BREAK'{NG,  n.  Violation  of  the 
Sabbath.  Ch.  Ob. 

SAB'BATH-LESS,  a.     1.  Without  a  Sabbath. 
2.  Without  rest  or  intermission  of  labor. 

This  incessant  and  fatiballiless  pursuit  of  a  man's  fortune 
leaveth  not  tribute  which  we  owe  to  God  of  our  lime.  Bacon. 

SAB-BA'TI^  (-sh?),  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  North 
American  plants  of  the  order  Gentianacea,  or 
Gentian  family  ;  American  centaury.  Gray. 
ffg=-  The  sabbatia  ehloroides,  which  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  North  American  plants,  is  found  on 
the  borders  of  brackish  ponds  in  Plymouth,  Mass.. 
and  thence  to  Virginia,  and  southward.     Gray. 

SAB-BAT'IC,         }  „_     [^L    sabbaticus;   Sp.  saba- 
SAB-BAT'l-CAL,  >  tico  ;  Fr.  sabbatique.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  Sabbath.  "  Due  attend- 
ance on  sabbatic  duty."  Stukeley. 

2.  Resembling  the  Sabbath  ;  bringing  inter- 
mission of  labor. 

Snhbatica'  year,  every  seventh  year,  among  the  Is 
raelites,  because  during  that  year  the  land  was  al- 
lowed to  lie  fallow.  Forbes. 

SAB-BAT'1-CAL-LY,  ad.   In  a  sabbatical  manner. 

SAB'BA-TI§M,  n.  [L.  sabbatum,  the  Sabbath.] 
Observance  of  the  Sabbath: — rest;  intermis- 
sion of  labor.  More 


E,  r    6,  C,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  C,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  \,  Q,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    h£ir.  HER; 
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SAB'BA-TfiN?.  n.  pi.  (Armor.)  A  round  toed, 
armed  covering  for  the  feet,  worn  during  a  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  l-airhoU. 

flAB'BiRE,  n.  Apiece  of  timber  ;  a  beam.  Jtfaunder. 

8A-BK'AN,  n.    See  Sabian. 

BA'Bp-I:jM,  n.     Same  as  Sabianism. 

BJf-Bkl.' Uf,  n.  (Zoil.)  A  genus  of  articulated 
marine  animals  belonBing  to  Cuvier's  class 
Anelidtp,  having  branchial  plumes  about  the 
head  of  rare  dehtacy  and  brilliancy.   Emj.  Cyc. 

SAB-gL-LA'NA,  n.  [L.  soAm/m/m,  gravel.]  (Geol.) 
Coarse  sand."  G.  F.  Richardson. 

8A-BfeLL'IA.V  (89-b8ry9n),  a.  Relating  to  Sabel- 
lius  or  to'Sabellianisra.  I'eurson. 

SA-BfiLL'IAN  (s»-l)«ry?n),  n.  (Eccl.)  A  follower 
'of  S  ibelliiis  (of  the  third  century),  who  denied 
the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and 
held  the  scheme  that  has  been  known  in  modern 
times  as  that  of  the  modal  trinity.  Dr.  Gregonj. 

SA-BfcLI,'IAN-T§iM  (sst-bei'ysn-Izm),  n.  (Eccl.) 
^he  doctrine  of  Sabellius.  Barrow. 

SA'BI-AN,  n.     [Heb.  S<22,  an  army  or  host.] 

1.  One  of  a  sect  of  idolaters  more  ancient 
than  Moses,  who  believed  in  one  God,  and  paid 
adoration  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ;  —  called 
also  Sabcean,  and  Sabean.  —  SeeSABAiSM.fincy. 

2.  One  of  an  early  Christian  sect  in  Arabia 
and  Persia,  called  also  Mendaites,  and  Chris- 
tians of  St.  John.  Brande. 

SA'BI-AN,  o.     Pertaining  to  Sabianism,  Sabaism, 

or  to  the  Sabians.  Wright. 

8A'BI-AN-TiJM,  n.     The  doctrine  of  the  Sabians. 

—  See  Sabaism.  Ed.  Ency. 
SAb'INE  (sStb'jn),  n.     [Fr.  sahine.'] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  plant  or  shrub  ;  savin. 

Snhine  or  suvin  will  make  flne  hedges.  Mortimer. 

2.  (Ich.)  A  small  fish,  sometimes  preserved 
in  oil  for  food.  Wright. 

SA'BfNE'§-PiNE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  pine 
indigenous  in  the  mountains  of  California ;  Pi- 
nta  SMniana.  Emerson. 

SA'BLE  (sa'bl),  n.  [Russ.  so6o/;  Sw.  sobel;  Dan. 
tobel;  Ger.  zobel;  Dut.  sabel.  —  Low  L.  zibelUi; 
Fr.  zibeline.] 

1.  (Zord.)  A  small,  digitigrade,  carnivorous 
quadruped  of  the  family  Mtistelidm,  or  weasels, 
inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  allied  to  the  marten,  and  celebrated  for 
its  fur;  the  zibelline  marten  ;  Mtistela zibelUna: 

—  also  a  small  quadruped  of  the  same  family, 
inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  North  Ameri- 
ca ;  American  sable ;  pine-marten ;  Mustela 
abietuin.  —  See  Pine-mauten.  ^'"^.  ('yc 

2.  {^Com.)  The  fur  of  the  sable.        Peacham. 

SA'BLE,  o.  1.  Of  the  color  of  sable  ;  dark.  [Used 
in  poetry.]    "  .Saftfc-colored  melancholy."  Sfiak. 

Who JNight]  with  her  table  mantle  gan  to  shade 

The  face  of  earth.  5pen»er. 

2.  (Ilcr.)  Black ;  noting  one  of  the  tinctures 
employed  in  blazonry,  equivalent  to  the  diamond 
among  precious  stones,  or  Saturn  among  plan- 
ets. Brande. 
SA'BLE,  V.  a.  To  make  of  a  sable  color ;  to  dark- 
en ;  to  make  black,  sad,  or  dismal.  Pope. 

And  salUed  all  in  black  the  shady  sky.  Fletcher. 

SA'BLE-MoOsE,  n.  (Zo"l.)  A  rodent  animal  of 
the  family  Miirid(P,  or  rat  tribe ;  a  name  applied 
to  the  lemming ;  Mus  Norvegicus.       Eng.  Cyc. 

sA'BLB-STOLED,  a.  Wearing  a  sable  stole  or 
long  vest. 

The  nable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipped  ark.  Milton. 

SJIBUF.RF.  (8ilb'Ie-4r),  n.  {Fr.,  from  sable,  sand ; 
L.  sabulo,  and  sabHlum.'\ 

1.  A  sand  or  gravel  pit.     [r.]  Bailey. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  as  long,  but  not 
80  thick,  as  a  beam,     [h.]         Bailey.     Martin. 

SjJf-B6r'(8a-b6'),n.  [Tr.  sabot;  Sp.zapato.]  A 
sort  of  wooden  shoe  worn  by  the  peasantry  in 
France,  Belgium,  &c. 

They  wear  large,  clumsy  shoes,  almost  as  bad  as  the  French 
tabol.  Sieinbunir. 

SA'BRE  (»£'b9r),  «.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  sabh.  —  Ger.  s^ibel ; 
Dut.  <5c  Sw.  sabel.  —  Ar.setf,  a  sword.  Wnrhtcr.] 
A  kind  of  sword,  with  a  bi-oad,  heavy  blade,  fal- 
cated or  crooked  towards  the  point ;  a  dragoon's 
sword  ;  a  cimeter ;  a  falchion.  Mil.  Ency. 

Keen  be  my  sabre,  and  of  proof  my  arms.  Dryden. 


SA'BRE,  V.  a.    To  strike,  cut,  or  kill  with  a  aabre. 

You  scud  troops  to  xtln-e  and  bayonet  us  into  submission. 

Ilurkr. 

SA 'BRF.-T.^(^IIF.,  n.  [Fr.  —  Ger.  siibel,  a  sabre, 
and  tasche,  a  leather  case.]  A  pocket  suspend- 
ed from  the  sword-belt  of  a  dragoon.  Mil.  Ency. 

SAbU-LOs'I-TY,  n,  auality  of  being  sabulous; 
sandiness ;  gr'ittiness.     [k.J  Bailey. 

sAb'U-LoCs,  a.  [L.  sabulosua,  from  sabulutn, 
sand.]     Sandy ;  gritty,     [h.]  Bailey. 

sAC,  n.  [A.  S.  succ.  —  See  Sack.]  (.Va/.  Hist.) 
A  little  pouch  or  sack  ;  a  receptacle  for  a  liouid  ; 
as,    "  The  lacrymal  sac."  Dunglison. 

sAC,  «.  [A.  S.  saca,  sacu,  contention  ;  Ger.  sache, 
a  thing,  a  cause  in  law  ;  Dut.  za(ik  ;  Dan.  sag ; 
Sw.  sak ;  Icel.  sok,  a  court  of  justice,  a  lawsuit.] 
(Law.)  The  ancient  privilege  which  a  lord  had 
within  his  manor  of  holding  courts,  trying 
causes,  and  imposing  fines,  among  his  vassals 
or  tenants.  Burrill. 

SAC-cAde',  n.  [Fr.  saccade.]  (Man.)  A  jerk 
with  the  bridle.  Bailey. 

SAC'CATE,  a.  [L.  snccjis,  a  bag.]  (Bot.  &  Anat.) 
Bagged  ;  formed  Uke  a  sac  or  bag ;  having  a  bag 
or  pouch  ;  as,  "  A  saccate  petal."  Loudon. 

sAc'CAT-^D,  a.    Saccate.  Smart. 

SAC'€»A-RATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by 
the  combination  of  saccharic  acid  with  a  salifi- 
able base.  Prout. 

SAC-€HAR'|C,a.  [L.  soccAarMTO,  sugar.]  (Chem.) 
Noting  an  acid  isomeric  with  mucic  acid  ob- 
tained from  sugar,  starch,  gum,  and  ligniue. 

sAC-€HA-RlF'pR-OtJS,  a.  [L.  saccharum,  sugar, 
and  fero,  to  produce.]  Producing  sugar ;  as, 
"  The  sacchariferoiis  maple."  Wright. 

SAC-€HAR'J-Fy,  V.  a.  To  convert  into  sugar.  Ure. 

sAc-jCHA-RIl'LA,  n.  Akind  of  muslin.  Simmonds. 

sAC-CHA-RlM'e-TRY,  n.  [L.  saccharum,  sugar, 
and  Gr.  fi^rpoc,  a  measure.]  (Chem.)  The  pro- 
cess of  determining  the  quantity  of  sugar  in 
saccharine  solutions.  Graham. 

SAC'CHA-RINE,  or  sAC'CHA-R!NE  [sSk'^-rln,  S. 
W.  F.'  Ja.  K.  C.  Wr.;  sak'j-rin,  J.  Sm.1,  a. 
[Fr.  saccharin,  from  Pers.  sakar ;  Sans,  sakur ; 
Ar.  shukar ;  Gr.  a6K)(^ap  ;  L.  saccharum,  sugar.] 
Pertaining  to  sugar  ;  having  the  taste  or  other 
qualities  of  sugar  ;  sweet ;  as,  "  The  saccharine 
matter  in  canes,  beets,"  &c.  Arbuthnot. 

Saccharine  fermentation.     See  FERMENTATION. 

sAc'jCHA-RITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral,  composed 
chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  soda,  and  lime,  found 
in  vcms  in  serpentine  at  the  chrysoprase  mines 
near  Frankenstein,  in  Silesia.  Dana. 

SAC'iCHA-RIZE,  V.  a.    [t.  SACCHARIZED  ;  pp.  8AC- 

CHARizixo,    SACCHAKizEi).]      To    imuregnate 
with  sugar  ;  to  form  into  sugar.  Grainger. 

sAc'CHA-ROfD,  a.  [Gr.  a^Kxa?,  sugar,  and  flfio^, 
form,  likeness.]  (Geo/.)  Noting  stones  which  have 
the  texture  of  loat-sugar ;  saccharoidal.    Lyell. 

sAc'CHA-ROln,  n.  A  stone  which  resembles 
loaf-sugar  in  texture.  Smart. 

SAC-CHA-ROID'AL,  o.  (Min.)  Same  as  Sacciia- 
ROiD.  Ainsworth. 

SAC-CFLVR6M'5-T5R,  n.  [L.  saccharum,  sugnr, 
and  Gr.  fitrpov,  a  measure.]  A  hydrometer 
adapted  by  its  scale  to  indicate  the  proportion 
of  sugar,  or  the  saccharine  matter  of  malt,  con- 
tained in  a  solution  of  any  specific  gravity.  Ure. 

sAc'eHJl-RiyM,n.  [L.  saccharum,  nwK&T.']  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  tropical  plants  from  which  sugar  is 
obtained  ;  the  sugar-cane.  Gray. 

sAC-CHO-LAC'TATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  saccholactic  acid  with  a  base ; 
saccholate;  mucate.  Graham. 

sAc-iCHO-LAC'TJO,  a.  [L.  saccharum,  sugar,  and 
lac,  milk.]  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid,  called 
also  mucic  acid,  obtained  from  the  sugar  of 
milk.  Ure. 

SAC'CHO-LATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of 
saccholactic  acid  and  a  base.  Knne. 

8AC-/CH0l'M|C,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  of 
a  color  nearly  black,  obtained  by  boiling  cane 
sugar  in  dilute  sulpharic  acid.  Gregory. 


8AC-jRHCl'M|NE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  cryttalline  tab 
stance,  of  a  color  nearly  black,  obtained  by  boil- 
ing cane  sugar  in  dilute  sulphuric  aciA.Gregory. 

SAc'^'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  BucctiS,  a  bag,  and  forma, 
form.]     (Bot.)  Having  the  term  of  a  «ack. 

SAC'CQ-MVs,  n.  [Gr.  <r>i«iro(,  a  pouch,  and  jjBj, 
a  mouse.]  (Zoi,l.)  A  gcniiH  of  manminlia  of  the 
family  Munda,  characterized  by  having  cheek 
pouches ;  the  pouched  rat.  Inc  only  known 
species  is  a  native  of  North  America.      Baird. 

sAc-CO-PIIAR'YNX,  n.  [Gr.  <T<i«ito<,  a  bag,  and 
ipopuyi,  the  pliarynx.]  (Jch.)  An  anguilliforni 
fish  whose  body,  capable  of  being  inflated  like  a 
sack,  is  tenninated  by  a  very  lung  and  slendef 
whip-like  tail ;  the  bottle-fish  ;  Saccopha^ytit 
ampu/laceus.  Storer. 

SACCULE,  n.  [L.  saccultu.]  A  little  sac.  Smart. 

SA-9EL'H;.M,  n.  [L.]  (Arch.)  A  small,  unroofed 
enclosure  containing  an  altar  sacred  to  some 
dc.ty  : — also  a  small  monumental  chapel  within 
a  church,  f^enerally  in  the  form  of  a  square  can- 
opied enclosure.  FairhoU. 

II  sA^-gR-DO'TAL  [«ag-?r-d8't?1,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
Ji.  C.  Wr.  Wb'. ;  ga-s^r-do'i^l,  I'.],  a.  [L.  aacer- 
dotalis,  from  sacerdos,  a  priest ;  It.  saccrdotale ; 
Sp.  i{  Fr.  sacc) dotal.]  Belonging  to  the  priest- 
hood or  to  a  priest ;  priestly.  "  Sacerdotal  gar- 
ments." Slillingfleet. 

II  SAg-tlR-DO'TAL-I^M,  n.  The  quality  or  char- 
acter of  the  priesthood  ;  priestcraft.    Brit.  Rev. 

II  sAf-PR-DO'TAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  sacerdotal  or 
priestly  manner.      *  Dr.  Alien. 

SACH'fL,  «.  [L.  sacculus.  —  W.  sacheU,  a  bag.] 
A  small  sack  or  bag.  —  See  Satchel.     Junius. 

SA'CHpM,  n.  [Indian.]  An  American  Indian 
chief  or  prince  ;  a  chief  of  a  tribe.  Mason, 

sA'CH5M-d6m,  n.  The  rule  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
sachem,     [r.]  Dwight. 

SA'CH^M-SHIp,  «.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of 
a  sachem.  Mikt. 

SACHET  (sSsh-a'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  scent-bag,  or  per- 
fume cushion  ;  a  sweet-bag.  Stnimonda. 

SA-CHfeV'gR-^IL,  n.  An  iron  door,  or  blower,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  stove.  UalliweU. 

SACK,  n.  [Gr.  aixKOi ;  L.  saecus ;  It.  sacca,  saccaja ; 
Sp.  saco  ;  Fr.  sac.  —  Goth,  sakktts ;  A.  S.  sace, 
sax ;  Ger.  sack  ;  Dut.  zak ;  Dan.  stek ;  Sw. 
sf:ck.  —  Gael.  &  Ir.  sac  ;  W.  sach.  —  Heb.  pir.  - 
It  is  observable  of  this  word,  that  it  is  found  in 
all  languages,  and  it  is  therefore  conceived  to 
be  antediluvian.    Johnson.] 

1.  A  bag  ;  a  pouch  ;  —  commonly  a  large  bag 
for  holding  corn,  wool,  &c. 

The  term  met.  in  the  sense  of  a  hafr.  Is  ibund  In  all  the 
European  and  many  of  the  Asiatic  languagt*.  Brantle. 

Then  Joseph  commanded  to  fill  their  taelt  with  com.  and 
to  restore  every  man's  money  into  his  «acJ;.  Om.  xlii.  3SS. 

2.  The  measure  of  three  bushels.      Johnson. 

sACK,  V.  a.    To  put  into  sacks  or  bags.  Betterton. 

SACK,  n.  [L.  sagum  ;  Gr.  odyof,  a  soldier's  coarse 
cloak  ;  Sp.  sayo ;  Fr.  sayon.] 

1.  A  kind  of  souare  cloak  worn  by  the  ancient 
Britons,  originally  made  of  skin.  Crtrig. 

2.  A  loose  robe  foniierly  worn  by  women. 
The-flnest  loose  tact*  the  ladies  used  to  be  put  in.  B.  Jotucm. 

3.  A  loose  outer  garment  or  surtout  worn  by 
men.  Simmotids. 

SACK,  r.  a.  [Sp.  A  Port,  sarar,  saquear;  It. 
sacchegqiare  ;  Fr.  saccager.  —  Skinner  refers  it 
to  A.  S.  sa-ere,  war,  strife.]  [i.  racked;  n>. 
RACKixo,  RACKED.]  To  take  by  storm;  to  plun- 
der or  pillage,  as  a  town  or  city. 

The  pope  himself  wos  ever  after  unfortunate,  Rome  beinc 
twice  taken  and  mrU-l  in  his  reign.  SoulA. 

sACK,  »».  [Sp.  saco,  saqt4eo.]  The  act  of  one 
who  sacks  a  town  ;  the  storm  and  pillage  of  a 
to\vn  ;  spoliation.  "  The  sack  of  Troy."  Dryden. 

SACK,  n.  [Sp.  aeco,  dry ;  Fr.  sec.]  ■  A  Spanish 
wine,  of  a  dry  kind ;  sherry  wine.  BlounL 

gg'  It  is  the  name  wine  which  i«  now  railed  Mier 
rv.—  FalntafTralln  it  ShrrriA  imtk,  that  in.  Mfk  from 
Xorts.  in  Spain.  P.  C^.  —  The  »amc  wine,  undoulil- 
edly,  which  is  now  named  •berry ;  —  —ek  from  XerM 
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iS9~  Dr.  Parry  finds  the  ancient  mode  of  spelling  to 
he  seek,  and  then  concluded  that  sack  is  a  corruption 
of  sec,  signifying  merely  a  dry  wine.  The  term  sec  is 
still  used  as  a  xubstantive  by  the  French,  to  denote  a 
Spanish  wine.    J.  JVoake,  Oent.  Mag.  Aug.  1857. 

oACK'A^E,  n.     The  act  of  sacking.  Feltham. 

SACK'BUT,  M.  \Fr.  saquebtite;  S^.  sacahuche,  the 
tube  of  a  pump,  and  a  sackbut,  from  sacar,  to 
draw,  and  buche,  the  stomach  (because  in  blow- 
ing this  instrument  the  breath  is  drawn  up  with 
great  force  from  the  stomach) ;  Port,  sacabiixa, 
saquebtixo.'l  (Mun.)  A  brass  wind  instrument 
of  the  trumpet  species  ;  a  kind  of  bass  trumpet 
in  which  one  tube  slides  within  another,  so  that 
it  may  be  drawn  out  to  different  lengths,  from 
eight  to  fifteen  feet,  according  to  the  pitch  of 
the  note  required ;  the  trombone  of  the  Italians ; 
thejBosrtime  of  the  Germans.  —  See  Tkomboxe. 

The  trumpets.  $ackbut\  psalteries,  and  fife 

Make  the  Eun  dance.  Sliak. 

g^g'  An  ancient  sac';but.  was  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii,  and  appears  to  have  resembled  our  modern 
trombone,  which  was  formed  by  tho  Italians  from  the 
one  they  discovered  in  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius,  where 
it  had  been  buricJ  nearly  two  thousand  years.  Moore. 

sAcK'CL6tH,  n.  Cloth  of  which  sacks  are 
made  ;  coarse,  rough  cloth,  sometimes  worn  in 
mourning  or  mortification.  Spenser. 

Thou  hast  turned  for  me  my  mourning  into  dancing:  thou 
hast  put  ott'  my  mckcluth,  and  girded  rae  with  gladness. 

i'S.  XXX.  II. 

Thrice  every  week  in  ashes  she  did  sit. 

And  next  her  wrinkled  skin  rough  iackcloth  wore.  Spenser. 

SACK'CLOTHED  (sak'klSthd),  a.  Wearing,  or 
clothed  with,  sackcloth.  Bp.  Hall. 

sAcK'JfR,  n.    One  who  sacks  a  town.         Barret. 

SACK'fOl,  n. ;  pi.  SACKFTJLS.  As  much  as  a  sack 
will  hold.     "  Sackfuls  of  dross."  Swift. 

sACK'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  sacks  or  plun- 
ders a  town.  Barret. 

S.AUK'ING,  n.     [A.  S.  smccing,  from  stsc,  a  bag.] 

1.  Coarse  cloth  or  canvas  fastened  to  a  bed- 
stead, and  supporting  the  bed.  Johnson. 

2.  Cloth  of  which  sacks  are  made.  Simmonds. 

SACK'LpsS,  a.  [A.  S.  sacleas,  from  sac,  conten- 
tion, and  leas,  less.]  Quiet ;  harmless  ;  inno- 
cent ;  weak ;  simple.   [North  of  Eng.]  Brockctt. 

sACK'-POS-SpT,  n.  A  posset  made  of  milk,  sack, 
and  other  ingredients.  Swift. 

SA'CRAf,,  a.  (Anat.)  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
sacrum.  "  The  sacral  arteries,  &c."  Dunglison. 

SAC'RA-MENT  [sSk'rs^mgnt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  k.  Sm.  R.  Wb.'\,  n.  [L.  sacramentitm,  an 
oath,  from  sacro,  s:icrare,  to  devote  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
Sacramento ;  Fr.  sacrement.'] 

1.  Any  solemn  oath ;  any  ceremony  produ- 
cing an  obligation. 

Here  I  begin  the  sacrament  to  all.  li.  Jonson. 

2.  {Ro?na7i  Ant.)  The  military  oath  taken  by 
Roman  soldiers :  —  a  pledge  made  in  certain 
suits,  alike  by  plaintiff  and  defendant.  W.  Smith. 

3.  {Theol.)  A  religious  rite  or  ceremony;  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spir- 
itual grace ;  a  solemn  religious  ordinance,  en- 
joined by  Christ  upon  his  followers,  as  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  supper ;  —  the  eucharist ; 
the  communion  :  — amongthe  ancient  Christian 
writers,  a  mystery. 

This  word  sacrament  is  as  much  to  say  as  an  holy  sign, 
ond  rcprcsenteth  alway  some  promise  of  God.  Tyndale. 

In  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  all  articles  which 
are  peculiar  to  Christian  faith,  all  duties  of  religion  contain- 
ing that  which  sense  or  natural  reason  cannot  of  itself  dis- 
cern, are  most  commonly  named  sacraments.  Hooker. 

jKS"  Among  Protestants,  there  are  two  sacraments  : 
viz.,  baptism,  and  the  eucharist  or  Lord's  supper  ;  — 
among  Catholics,  seyen  :  viz.,  baptism,  confirmation, 
eucharist,  penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme 
unction.     Eden. 

j8^-  "  This  word,  with  sacrifice,  sacrilege,  and  sac- 
risty, is  sometimes  pronounced  wiih  the  a  in  the  first 
syllable  long,  as  in  sacred ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  one 
of  the  clearest  analogies  in  the  language."  Walker. — 
The  English  orthoepists  are  unanimous  against  ttie 
practice. 

t  sAc'RA-MENT,  V.  a.    To  bind  by  an  oath. 

When  desperate  men  have  sacramented  themselves. 

Abp.  Laud. 

SAC-RA-MEN'TAL,  a.  1.  Relating  to  a  sacra- 
ment ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrament ; 
sacredly  binding.  Bp.  Taylor. 


2.  Bound  by  oath  ;  solemnly  pledged  or  con- 
secrated. 

The  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect.  Cowper. 

SAC-RA-MEN'TAL,  n.  Something  relating  to,  or 
having  the  nature  of,  a  sacrament.     [u.J 

These  words,  "  cup  "  and  •'  testament,"  be  sacramentals. 

Bp.  Morton. 

SAC-RA-MEN'TAL-I§M,  n.  Government  by  the 
priesthood;  priestly  authority,  [r.]  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

SAC-RA-MEN'TAL-LY,  ad.  After  the  manner  of 
a  sacrament.  *  Bp.  Hall. 

SAC-RA-M^N-TA'RI-AN,  n.  {Theol.)  One  who 
differs  in  opinion,  as  to  the  sacraments,  from 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  apply  the  term  re- 
proachfully to  Protestants.  Tyndale. 

sAC-RA-MgN-TA'RJ-AN,  «.    {Theol.)    1.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  sacraments ;  sacramental.         Craig. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  Sacramentarians. 

SAC-RA-MENT'A-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  sacramentari- 
um.y  {Theol.) 

1.  An  ancient  book  of  the  Roman  Church, 
containing  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  practised 
in  the  sacraments.  Abp.  Usher. 

2.  A  sacramentarian  ;  —  a  term  of  reproach 
given  by  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestants. 

But  if  they  be  sacramentaries  that  shamefully  abuse  and 
corrupt  the  holy  sacraments,  then  may  M.  Ilardinge  and  his 
friends  rightly  be  called  sacramentaries.  Jewell. 

sAC-RA-MENT'A-RY,  a.  {Theol.)  Relating  to  the 
Sacramentarians,  or  to  the  sacraments. 

lie  would  have  charged  Chrysostom  himself  With  his  sac- 
rantentary  quarrel.  Jewell. 

SA-CRA'RI-&M,n.  [L.]  (^rcA.)  A  small  family 
chapel  in  a  Roman  house,  devoted  to  a  particu- 
lar deity  :  —  the  adytum  of  a  temple.     Britton. 

fsA'CRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  sa<;ro,  sacratus.l  To  make 
sacred;  to  consecrate.  Waterhoicse. 

SA'CRgD,  a.  [L.  sacer,  sacra,  sacred,  cursed  ;  It., 
Sp.,  i5f  Port,  sacro  ;  Fr.  sacre.  — W.  cysegrediq.'] 

1.  Relating  to  God,  or  to  his  worship  ;  de- 
voted to  religious  uses  ;  ordained  by  God ;  di- 
vine ;  hallowed ;  holy ;  not  profane  ;  not  secular. 
"  The  sacred  mysteries  of  Heaven."         Milton. 

2.  Relating  to  religion  ;  religious  ;  theologi- 
cal ;  as,  "  Sacred  music  "  ;  "  Sacred  history." 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song.  Milton. 

3.  Relating  to  the  Scriptures;  as,  "Thesa- 
cred  writers  '*;    "  The  sacred  text."    Arbuthnot. 

4.  Dedicated ;  consecrated  ;  devoted ; — with  to. 

A  temple  sacred  to  the  queen  of  love.  Dnnlen. 

5.  Entitled  to  reverence  ;  venerable  ;  sainted. 

The  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king.  Sliak. 

6.  Inviolable ;  not  to  be  profaned  or  lightly 
dealt  with. 

For  he 
The  sacred  honor  of  himself,  his  queen's. 
Ills  hoiwful  son's,  his  babe's,  betrays  to  slander.     Shak. 
Secrets  of  marriage  still  are  sacred  held.  Dryden. 

7.  +  Accursed  ;  fraught  with  evil. 

Our  empress,  with  her  sacred  wit, 
To  villany  and  vengeance  consecrate.  Shnk. 

Sacred  majesty,  a  title  once  applied  to  the  kings  of 

England.    Wakefield 4  sacred  place,  {Law.)  a  spot 

where  one  is  buried.  Craig. 
Syn.— See  Holy. 

SA'CRgD-BEAN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  huge  aquatic  plant 
resembling  the  water-lily,  and  held  sacred  in 
China  and  Japan  ;  Nelumhium  speciosum.  Gray. 

SA'CR^D-LY,  ad.  In  a  sacred  manner;  reli- 
giously; inviolably;  strictly.  South. 

SA'CRt;D-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  sacred;  sanc- 
tity ;  holiness ;  inviolability.  South. 

SA-CR!f'IC,         }  a.     [L.  sacrificus."]     Employed 
SA-UR[F'I-CAL,  )  in  sacrifice.  Cockeram. 

tSA-CRlF'j-CA-BLE,  a.  Thnt  may  be  sacrificed. 
"  Whatsoever  was  sacrificable."  Browne. 

tSA-CRlF'[-CANT,  n.  \1..  sacrificans.^  A  sacri- 
ficer ;  one  who  olTers  a  sacrifice.  Hallywell. 

tSAC-RI-Fl-CA'TOR,  n.  [Fr.  sacrificateur.]  A 
sacrificer.  Browne. 

SA-CRIF'I-CA-TO-RY,  a.  [Fr.  sacrificatoire.'] 
Offering  sacrifice,     [r.]  Sherwood, 

||SAC'RI-FICE  (sSk're-fl7.,66)  [s5k're-flz,  S.W.P. 
J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  IF6.],  v.  a.  [L.  sacrifico, 
from  sacrum,  sacred,  and  facio,  to  make  ;   It. 


saxa'ificare ;    Sp.  sacrificar ;    Fr.  sacrifier.']     H, 

8ACHIFICED  ;  pp.  SACKIFICINO,  SACRIFICED.] 

1.  To  otter  to  Heaven  ;  to  immolate  upon  an 
altar  by  way  of  atonement,  propitiation,  or 
thanksgiving. 

And  it  was  so,  that  when  they  that  bare  the  ark  of  the  Lord 
had  gone  six  paces,  he  sacrificed  oxen  and  failings. 

2  Sam.  vi.  13. 

Christ,  our  passover,  is  sacrificed  for  us.  I  Cor.  v.  7. 

And  let  them  sacrifice  the  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  and 
declare  his  works  with  rejoicing.  7*s.  cvii.  22. 

2.  To  destroy  or  give  up,  or  suffer  to  be  lost, 
for  the  sake  of  something  else ;  to  devote  with 
loss;  as,  "To  sacrifice  one's  own  comfort  for 
that  of  another." 

They  talk  of  principles,  but  notions  prize, 
And  all  to  one  loved  folly  sacrifice.  Pope. 

Condemned  to  sacrifice  hie  childish  years 
To  babble  ignorance  and  to  empty  tears.  Prior. 

3.  To  destroy  ;  to  kill.  Johnson. 
SIS'  In  the  words  sacrifice,  svffice,  and  discern,  c  is 

allowed,  by  the  common  consent  of  orthoepists,  and 
by  general  usage,  to  take  the  sound  of  2.  Some 
speakers,  however,  pronounce  sacrifice  with  the  proper 
sound  of  c  soft,  and  Smart  countenances  this  pronun- 
ciation of  it  when  used  as  a  noun  ;  yet  he  says  it  is 
'•  the  practice  of  most  speakers  [to  pronounce  it  sac- 
r(^ze],  and  according  to  this  practice  is  the  word 
marked  in  all  former  pronouncing  dictionaries."  — 
See  Sacrifice,  m.,  and  Sacrament. 

II  sAc'RI-FlCE  (sak're-fiz,  66),  v.  n.  To  make  of- 
ferings to  God,  as  on  an  altar. 

That  we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God.   Exod.  lit.  18. 

II  sAc'RI-FlCE  (sak're-flz,  66)  [sak're-flz,  S.  IF.  P. 
J.  F.  Ja.  K.  R.  C. ;  sakVe-fls,  Sm.  Wr.],  n.  [L. 
sacrificium  ;  It.  sacrificio,  sacrifizio  ;  Sp.  sacri- 
Jicio ;  Fr.  sacrifice] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  sacrifices.  "  Religious 
rites  of  sacrifice."  Mi'Mm. 

2.  That  which  is  sacrificed ;  an  offering  made 
to  God  by  way  of  atonement,  propitiation,  or 
thanksgiving. 

The  fire  came  down  from  heaven,  and  consumed  the  burnt 

offering  and  the  sacrifices.  2  Citron,  vii.  1. 

Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice. 

And  Ufl  my  soul  to  heaven.  Shak. 

I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  GikI, 

that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 

unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service.         Jiom.  xii.  1. 

3.  Destruction,  surrender,  or  loss  for  the  sake 
of  something  else  ;  devotion  with  loss ;  that 
■which  is  given  up  or  lost  for  something  else. 

He  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  friendship  to  his  mtcrest.  Johnson. 

4.  Any  thing  destroyed.  Johnson. 

II  SAC'R|-FI-C5R  (sak're-fiz-er),  n.  One  who  sac- 
rifices.    "  Sacrificers,  but  not  butchers."  Shak. 

SAC-RI-FI"CIAL  (sak-re-fish'?!),  a.  Relating  to 
sacrifice  ;  included  in  sacrifice  ;  performing  sac- 
rifice.   "  Sacrificial  rites."  Bp.  Taylor. 

SAC'R{-LE(?E  (sSk're-16j),  n.  [L.  sacrilegium, 
from  sacnim,  that  which  is  sacred,  and  lego,  to 
steal ;  It.  <Sc  Sp.  sacrilcgio  ;  Fr.  sacrilege.']  The 
crime  of  appropriating  to  one's  self,  or  to  secu- 
lar use,  what  is  devoted  to  religion  ;  the  crime 
of  violating  or  profaning  things  sacred  ;  profa- 
nation. —  See  Sacrament. 

And  the  hid  treasures  in  her  sacred  tomb 

With  sacrilege  to  dig.  Spenser. 

SAC-Rl-LEVlOyS  (sak-re-le'jiis),  a.  [L.  sacrile- 
otM.I  Relating  to,  or  implying,  sacrilege  ;  pol- 
luted with  the  crime  of  sacrilege;  violating 
things  sacred ;  impious  ;  irreverent. 

Most  sacrilciiiovs  murder  hath  broke  dfe 

The  Lord's  anointed  temple.  Shak. 

SAC-Rl-LE'^IOyS-LY  (sak-re-le'jus-le),  ad.  In  a 
sacrilegious  manner  ;  with  sacrilege.        South. 

SAC-R!-LE'(?I0US-N£SS  (sak-re-le'jus-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  sacrilegious  ;  desecration. 

SACRJ-LE-^IST,  7i.   One  who  commits  sacrilege. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  sacrilegist.  SjKlman. 

t  SA'CRJNG,  p.  a.  [Fr.  sao'er,  to  consecrate.] 
Consecrating;  sacred.  Stiak.     Chapman, 

SA'CRING-BELL,  n.  {Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  A 
small  bell  rung  before  the  elevation  of  the  host. 

1  'II  startle  you 
Worse  than  the  sacring-bell.  Shak. 

SA'CRIST,  n.     1.  A  sexton  ;  a  sacristan.  AyUjfe. 

2.  A  person  retained  in  a  cathedral  to  copy 

out  music  for  the  choir,  and  take  care  of  the 

books.  Busby, 

sAc'RJS-TAn,  n.     [It.  sagrestano  ;  Sp.  sacristan; 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  1,  6,  C,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlI,  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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Fr.  sacristmn ;  —  from  L.  aacer,  sacred.]  One 
who  has  the  care  of  the  vegsebt  of  a  church ;  a 
vestry-keeper ;  a  sexton,     [u.]  Bailey, 

BAc'R|S-TY,  M.  [It.  .lagristia,  aaffrextia  ;  Sp.  sa- 
cr'mtia ;  F'r.  sacrtntieA  An  apartment  in  a  church 
in  which  the  sacred  utensils  and  sacerdotal 
vestments  are  kept;  the  vestry-room.   Addison. 

t  SA'CRO-SANCT,  a.  [L.  xaerosanchts,  from  sacer, 
sacred,  and  «a/ic<M»,noly.]     Inviolable;  sacred. 

The  tribune,  armed  with  l>ii  mcroaanct  and  inviolable 
authority.  lluUaiul. 

SJ'CRUM,  n,  [L.  03  saenim,  the  sacred  bone.] 
{Altai.)  The  triangular  bone  which  forms  the 
posterior  part  of  the  pelvis  and  terminates  the 
vertebral  column  ;  —  so  called  because  it  pro- 
tects the  genital  organs.  Dum/lison. 

SAD,  a.  \"  The  etymology  of  this  word  has 
Bcarcely  been  attempted.  Minsheu  derives  it 
from  Ger.  schatt,  shade,  because  sad  people 
affect  solitude  (or  the  sh-ide).  It  seems  clearly 
to  be  the  past  participle  sal,  sad,  sad,  of  the  A.  S. 
verb  active  settan  or  satan,  to  set,  and  to  mean 
set,  settled,  sedate."  liichardson.  —  "  Probably 
a  contraction  of  saf/gid,  heavy,  burdened,  over- 
whelmed, from  to  sag,  to  load."  Johnson.  — The 
earliest  usage  of  sad  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
sense  of  settled,  steady,  firm.  "A  sad  stone" 
(i.  e.  a  set,  fixed,  firm  stone).  Wickliffe.  "  O 
stormy  people,  iinsad  (i.  e.  unsettled),  and  ever 
untrue."    Chaiwer.  —  Sansc.  sud,  to  be  sick.] 

1.  +  Earnest ,  serious  ;  sedate.  Svrrcy. 

2.  Full  of  grief ;  sorrowful ;  cast  down  with 
affliction ;  afflicted  ;  heavy ;  melancholy ;  dull ; 
depressed;  desponding;  cheerless;  downcast. 


My  soul  grows  iod  with  troubles. 
Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground. 
And  tell  tad  stories  of  the  death  of  Idngs. 


Shak. 


Shak. 
Sad  for  their  loss,  but  joyful  of  our  life.  Pope. 

3.  Expressive  of  sorrow;  gloomy;  dismal; 
mournful ;  doleful ;  lugubrious  ;  grievous. 

Moreover,  when  ye  fast,  be  not,  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  $ail 
countenance.  Matt.  vi.  16. 

4.  Serious  ;  sober  ;  sombre  ;  grave ;  sedate ; 
staid ;  not  light ;  not  volatile. 

If  it  were  an  embassy  of  weight,  choice  was  mode  of  some 
tad  person,  of  known  judgment  and  experience,  and  not  of  a 
young  man  not  weighed  in  state  matters.  Bacon. 

6.  Calamitous  ;  disastrous ;  afflictive ;  caus- 
ing sorrow ;  spreading  gloom ;  deplorable ;  dire  ; 
as,  "  A  sad  accident." 

6.  Bad  ;  vexatious  ;  troublesome  ;  mischiev- 
ous ;  as,  "  He  was  a  sad  rogue."     [Burlesque.] 

These  qualifications  make  him  a  ead  husband.      Aildisotu 
A  smi  fellow  is  one  who  docs  serious  things,  things  of  seri- 
ous consequence,  and  thus  a  mischievous  fcfiow.  Jiichardsoii. 

7.  Dark-colored  ;  inclined  to  black.     [«.] 

Woad  or  wade  is  used  by  the  dyers  to  lay  the  fbundation 
of  all  sad  colors.  Mortimer. 

8.  t  Heavy  ;  weighty  ;  ponderous. 

With  that  his  hand,  more  rod  than  lump  of  lead. 
Uplifting  high.  Speruer. 

9.  Cohesive  ;  close ;  firm  ;  not  light,     [n.] 

Chalky  lands  are  naturally  cold  and  sad.         Mortimer. 

tsAo,  V.  a.  To  make  sad;  to  sadden.  "This 
sadded  the  English."  JV.  Bacon. 

sJd  'D.A,  n.  A  work  in  the  Persian  language,  be- 
ing a  summary  of  the  Zendavesta  ; —  also  writ- 
ten Sadder.  Buchanan. 

SAD'DEN  (sSd'dn),  v.  a.  \i.  SADDENED  ;  pp.  SAD- 
DENING, SADDENED.] 

1.  To  make  sad  ;  to  make  sorrowful. 

And  heaven-bred  horror,  on  the  Grecian  part. 

Sat  on  each  face,  and  saddened  every  heart.  Pope. 

2.  +  To  make  dark-colored.  Johnson. 

3.  t  To  make  heavy ;  to  make  cohesive. 

The  verv  soft  water,  lying  long  upon  the  bottoms  of  the 
•ea  . . .  doth  so  compress  and  sadden  them  by  its  weight.  Ray. 

SAd'DEN  (^d'dn),  r.  n.  To  become  sad  or  sor- 
rowful.    "  Troy  saddened  at  the  view."       Pope. 

sAd'DF.R,  n.  A  summary  of  the  Zendavesta  in 
Persian ;  —  also  written  Sadda.  Brande. 

sAd'DLE,  n.  [A.  S.  sadel,  sadol,  sadiil,  sadl; 
Old  Ger.  satal,  sedal,  sntil ;  Ger.  sattel ;  Dut.  za- 
del ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  sadel.  —  Gael.  St  Ir.  sadhal,  a 
saddle.  —  Russ.  sierllo.  —  W.  sadell,  a  pnck-sad- 
dle.  —  L.  sedile,  a  seat,  from  scdeo,  to  sit ;  It.  4f 
Port,  sella ;  Sp.  silla  ;  Fr.  selle.'] 

1.  A  leather  seat  or  pad  put  upon  the  back  of 
a  horse,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rider. 

2.  Something  in  shape  or  use  like  a  saddle. 


It  is  a  pretty  high  Island,  and  very  remarkable  by  rvanon  of 
two  MihtUis,  or  risings  and  fallings  on  the  top.  Vantpirr. 

3.  A  joint  of  meat  with  the  ribs  on  each  side  ; 
as,  "A  saddle  cf  venison."  Simmonda. 

4.  (.VrtM<.)  A  i)iece  of  wood  hollowed  out  to 
fit  on  the  vard  to  which  it  is  nailed,  having  a 
hollow  in  the  upper  part  for  the  boom  to  rest  in  : 
—  a  similar  piece  of  wood  on  the  bowsprit. 

Mar.  Diet. 
To  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,  to  aitcribe  blame 
to  whom  it  properly  bolongx.     [Colloquial.] 

SAd'DLE,   v.  a.     [t.   saddled;  pp.  saddli.vo, 

SADDLED.] 

1.  To  cover  or  furnish  with  a  saddle. 

Satldle  white  Surrey  for  the  field.  Shak. 

2.  To  load  ;  to  burden  ;  to  encumber. 

Each  saddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back.        Dr/idcn. 

SAd'DLE-BACKED  (sad'dl-ljakt),  a.     Low  in  the 

back,  with  an  elevated  head  and  neck,  as   a 

horse.  Farrier's  Did. 

sAd'DLE— bAg^,  n.  pi.  Leathern  bags  carried  on 
horseback,  one  on  each  side.  Gent.  Mug. 

SA D'DLE-BO W  (sid'dl-ba),  n.  [A.  S.  sadel-boga.] 
The  arch  at  the  upper  and  forward  part  of  the 
saddle,  made  so  as  to  fit  the  forward  part  of  the 
horse's  back. 

And  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  taddle-boie.  Shak. 

SAD'DLE-CLOTH,  m.  a  cloth  for  a  saddle  ;  part 
of  the  furniture  of  a  riding  horse.  Boswell. 

sAd'DLE-gAll,  n.  An  excoriation  of  a  horse's 
back  by  the  saddle.  Craig. 

sAD'DLE-eiRTH,  n.  The  band  or  strap  which 
passes  under  a  horse's  belly  and  confines  the 
saddle.  Wright. 

SAO'DLE-HORSE,  n.  A  horse  used  for  riding 
with  a  saddle.  Booth. 

sAd'DLE-MAk'^R,  n.  One  whose  business  it  is 
to  make  saddles ;  a  saddler.  Johnson. 

sAd'DL^R,  n.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make 
saddles  ;  a  saddle-maker.  Shak. 

SAD'DLe-RY  («5d'dl?-re),  n.  1.  The  manufacture 
of  saddles';  the  saddler's  trade.  McCutloch. 

2.  Saddles  and  other  articles  of  horse  gear 
made  by  a  saddler.  Simmonds. 

3.  Materials  for  making  saddles.  McCulloch. 

sAd'DLE-SHAPED  (-shapt),  p.  a.  1.  (Bot.)  Bend- 
ing down  at  the  sides,  so  that  a  rounded  form  is 
given  to  the  upper  part.  Henslow. 

2.  (Geol.)  Noting  strata  bent  on  each  side  of 
a  mountain  and  not  broken  at  the  top.  Bakewell. 

SAd'DLE-TREE,  n.    The  frame  of  a  saddle. 

sAd-DU-CE'AN,  a.  Relating  to  the  Sadducees, 
and  to  their  doctrine.  Ash. 

sAd'DU-CEE,  m.  [Gr.  •S.aMovKatoi;.']  One  of  an 
ancient  sect  among  the  Jews,  who,  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits  ;  — 
so  called  from  the  founder  of  the  sect,  Sadoc,  a 
Jewish  rabbi,  who  lived  about  2.50  years  B.  C. 

The  Saddnceet  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither 
angel  nor  spirit.  Acts  xxWX.  8. 

sAd-DU-CEE'Ism,  n.  The  principles  of  the  Sad- 
ducees ;  Sadducisra.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

sAd'DU-cI^M,  n.    The  tenets  of  the  Sadducees  ; 

Sadduceeism.  More. 

sAd'DIi-cIze,  ».  n.    To  conform  to  the  tenets  of 

the  Sadducees.  Atterbury. 

sAD'-EYED  (sSd'ld),  o.     Having  a  sad  eye. 

The  sad-riKd insWcc.  with  his  surly  hum.  Shak. 

sAd'-HEART-PD,  a.    Sorrowful.  Shak. 

sAd'— IR-ON  (-l-urii),  n.  An  iron  instrument  for 
smoothing  cloth ;  aflat-iron.  Simmonds. 

SAd'LY,  ad.  1.  With  sadness;  sorrowfully; 
mournfully  ;  miserably  ;  grievously. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  sadness;  calamitously; 
afflictively  ;  badly  ;  as,  "  It  turned  out  sadly." 

3.  Gravely  ;  seriously.  "  Think  sad/y  of  what 
hath  been  spoken."  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

4.  In  a  dark  color ;  —  this  color  being  an  em- 
blem of  sadness.     "  Sadly  attired."    B.  Jonson. 

SAd'NI5;.SS,  n.  1.  State  of  being  sad  ;  sorrowful- 
ness ;  mournfulness  ;  dejection  ;  melancholy. 

And  he,  repulsed  (n  short  tale  to  make). 

Fell  into  astv/nrss,  then  into  a  t'asL  Shak. 

2.  Gloom  of  countenance;  a  sad  look. 


_  Dim  mdtum  did  not  man 

Celestial  visage*. 

3.  Seriousness  ;  sedateness  ;  gravity. 

Tell  me  in  sadnem  who  she  is. 


MUtaH, 


8ADK,  H.  (Bot.)  The  name  given  by  the  Arab* 
of  Barbanr  to  the  lote-bush,  the  berry  of  which 
they  use  for  food  ;   'Aizyphua  lotus.         LiiuUey. 

8 A  FK,  a.  [L.  aukua  ;  It.  if  Sn.  aalro ;  Fr.  aauf.  — 
"Probably  the  same  as  the  Gr.  ohn,  wdole, 
Sansc.  aartva,  '  onmis ; '  others  connect  it  with 
Gr.  o6o<,  aii,,  safe.     W.  Smith."] 

1.  Free  front  danger  ;  out  of  harm's  way  ;  as, 
'*  Safe  from  enemies  "  ;  "  Sii/e  from  stoniis." 

All  souk  that  will  be  sa/e.  fly  ft-om  my  side.  Siak. 

2.  Free  from  hurt  or  injury ;  sound ;  un- 
scathed ;  undamaged. 

I  long  that  we  were  «i/e  and  (oand  aboard.  Shak. 

3.  Secure ;  well-protected  ;  not  likely  to  get 
lost ;  as,  "  Money  aa/e  in  a  bank." 

Ay.  but  the  iloors  be  locked,  and  keys  kept  sq/e.     Shak. 

4.  Conferring  security  ;  trusty  ;  trustworthy  ; 
as,  "  A  aafs  place  "  ;    "A  safe  guide." 

Some  smi'Oth  ascent,  or  sa/e,  sequestered  bay.         Poiir. 

5.  No  longer  dangerous ;  placed  beyond  the 
power  of  doing  harm.      [Ludicrous.] 

Baoquo  's  safe. 
Ay,  my  good  lord,  m/'e  in  a  ditich.  Shak. 

S.\PE,  n.  1.  A  place  of  safety  ;  a  place  for  re- 
positing  things  where  they  will  be  secure  from 
fire,  from  insects,  &c. ;  particularly,  an  iron  box 
or  closet,  made  fire  proof,  in  which  pa|>er8, 
mone}',  &c.,  may  be  kept ;  —  often  called  a  aala- 
mander  aafe. 

2.  A  chest  or  cupboard  in  which  meats  and 
provisions  are  kept  cool  and  secure  from  nox- 
ious animals  ;  a  refrigerator.  Simmonda. 

3.  +  A  buttery;  a  pantry.  Ainaworth. 

t  S.\FE,  r.  a.    To  render  safe.  Sliak. 

SAFE'-CfiN'DrCT,  H.  [Fr.  sauf-conduit.]  That 
which  gives  a  safe  passage  ;  a  protection  or 
guard  through  an  enemy's  country  ;  a  convoy  ; 
a  safeguard  ;  a  pass  ;  a  passport. 

A  trumpet  was  sent  to  Sir  William  Waller,  to  desire  a  safe- 
conduct  for  a  gentleman.  ClarmdoM. 

sAfE'-CON-DUCT',  v.a.  To  give  a  safe  passage  to ; 
to  convoy  or  guard  through  an  enemy's  country. 

Safe-ronducting  the  rebels  from  their  ships.  Shak. 

SAFE'GUARD  (safgiird),  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  defends ;  a  defence ;  a  protection  ;  a 
security  ;  a  bulwark. 

nis  mercy  shall  l>e  our  safeguard,  Uttoker. 

2.  A  guard  through  an  interdicted  road 
granted  by  the  possessor ;  a  convoy.      Johnaon. 

3.  A  pass;  a  passport ;  a  safe-conduct. 

Un  safeguard  he  came  to  me.  Shak. 

4.  An  outer  petticoat  worn  by  women  of 
horseback  to  protect  their  other  clothing.  Maaon, 

sAfE'GUARD,  v.  a.    To  guard  ;  to  protect. 

To  safrguard  thine  own  life 
The  best  way  is  to  venge  my  Gloeter's  death.         Shak. 

SAFE'-KEEP'|.\G,  m.  The  act  of  keeping  safely 
from  injury  or  from  escape.  Wynian. 

sAfe'-LOD^jJEU  (-I5djd),  a.    Lodged  in  safety. 

sAfe'LY,  ad.  L  In  a  safe  manner;  without 
danger,  hurt,  or  injury. 

God  safely  quit  her  of  her  burden.  Shot, 

2.  Without  chance  of  escape  ;  securely. 

Till  then  1 11  keep  him  dark  and  safely  locked.  Shak. 

SAFE'NgSS,  n.     The  state  of  being  safe ;  safety. 

sAFE'-PL£D9E,  n.  (Law.)  A  security  given  for 
a  man's  appearance  at  a  day  assigned.  Whiahaw. 

sAfe'TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  safe  or  out  of 
danger;  freedom  from  danger;  security.  Shak. 

Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety.  Shak. 
Syn. —  S(ffrty  implies  the  ahsenrc  of  daniccr  ;  se. 
curitti,  the  alienee  of  all  a|i|ireheiisiuii  of  danecf- 
Tliose  wliu  arc  out  urdanper  are  safe  ;  llxwe  who  are  be 
yond  the  roach  on  ho  fcarofdanjter,  s«-«rr  ;  —  JMt/>witb 
rt>s|iert  to  llip  presfr.l  ;  secure  in  relation  to  the  future. 
Complete  .'H^Mi/ ;  well  eroiindrd  ur  fal!>e  secuntw. — 
"  We  cannot  endure  to  be  disturbed  or  awakeiied'from 
our  pleasing  lethnrg}-,  for  we  care  not  lu  be  sqfe,  but 
to  he  secure  ;  not  to  escape  hell,  but  to  live  pleasant 
ly."    Bp.  Taylor. 

SAFE'TV-ARCH,  »i.  (Arch.)  An  arch  formed  in 
the  substance  of  a  wall,  to  relieve  the  part  be- 
low it  from  the  superincumbent  weight ;  a  dis- 
charging arch.  Ogilvie. 
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SAFETY-BELT 

SAFE'TY-BELT,  n.  A  belt  or  buoy  worn  by 
swimmers  as  a  security  from  drowning ;  a  safety- 
buoy  ;  a  life-preserver.  Simmonds. 

sAFE'TY-BUOY,  n.    A  safety-belt.      Simmonds. 

SAFE'TY-LAMP,  n.  A  lamp,  invented  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  fine 
wire-gauze  cylinder,  impervious  to  flame,  and 
thereby  burns  without  danger  in  an  explosive 
atmosphere,  as  in  the  fire-damp  in  mines. 

.8®*  The  wire-^auzo  covering,  in  an  explosive  mix- 
ture of  air  and  fire  damp,  becomes  filled  with  a  luni- 
bont  flame,  which  it  intercepts  by  reason  of  its  being 
a  good  conductor  of  heat,  cooling  the  mixture  below 
the  point  of  ignition.     Miller. 

SA  FE'TY-PLUG,  n.  A  bolt,  used  in  steam-boilers, 
having  the  centre  filled  with  a  fusible  metal, 
which  is  melted  by  the  increased  temperature 
when  the  water  gets  too  low.  IVeale. 

SAFE'TY— TUBE,  n.  A  tube  of  various 
forms  used  in  distilhilions,  the  prepa- 
ration of  gases,  &c.  (as  B  in  the  fig- 
ure), to  prevent  the  bursting  of  ves- 
sels from  the  sn  Iden  disengagement 
of  gases,  and  their  collapse  from  the 
sudden  condensation  of  vapors  or 
gases ;  to  prevent  the  mingling  of  flu- 
ids contained  in  different  vessels  con- 
nected together  by  tubes  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent explosion  in  that  form  of  the 
oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  in  which  the  Safety-tube. 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  contained  in  the  same 
vessel.  C".  T.  Jackson. 

SAFE'TY-VALVE,  n.  A  valve  (B)  opening  out- 
wards from  a  steam-boil- 
er (A),  and  kept  down 
by  a  weight  (E),  so  ad- 
justed upon  a  lever  (C 
D)  as  to  permit  the  es-  "  "  Saffcty-vaive. 
cape  of  the  steam  when  its  tension  becomes 
so  great  as  to  cause  danger  of  explosion  ; —  also 
a  valve  attached  to  the  steam-boiler  and  opening 
inwards,  kept  up  by  a  counter  weight  on  a  lever, 
and  serving  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere from  crushing  in  the  sides  of  the  boiler 
when  the  engine  stops  working,  and  the  steam 
cools.  Bigelow. 

sAf'FLOW,  n.    {Bot.)  Safflower.  Mortimer. 

fiAF'FLO\^-?R,  n.  (Bot.)  1.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Carthaynus,  cultivated  in  India,  Egypt,  &c.,  on 
account  of  its  flowers,  which  are  used  as  a  dye- 
stuff,  and  for  making  rouge  ;  bastard  saffron  ; 
Carthamus  tinctorius.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  A  name  applied  to  cakes  composed  of  the 
florets  of  the  Carthamus  tinctorius,  pressed 
together,  dried,  and  packed  in  bales.       Archer. 

II  SAF'FRON  (sSf'run  or  sSf'furn)  [sSf'run,  S.  J.  K. 
Sm.  C.  Wr. ;  sSfVurn,  W.  P.  J.  /•'.],  n.  [Ar.  ziif- 
aran,  yellow.  Archer.  —  Moorish  if  Sp  azafran. 
—  It.  z'lfferano;  Fr.  sqfran.  —  Ger.  (Sf  S\v.  saf- 
Jran;  Dan.  sa/ra».  —  W.sajfrwm.     {Bot.) 

1.  An  ornamental  bulbous  plant  of  the  genus 
Crocus,  bearing  purple  flowers  with  yellow 
stigmas ;  Crocus  sativus.  Loudon. 

2.  The  dried  pistils  of  the  Crocus  sativus,  or 
saffron,  used  in  medicine,  &c.  Simmonds. 

[|  -SAF'FRON  (s5f'run),  a.  Having  the  color  of 
saffron ;  yellow.  Shak. 

II  sAf'FRON  (safryn),  v.  a.  To  tinge  with  saffron  ; 
to  make  yellow  ;  to  gild.  Chaucer. 

II  SAF'FRON-Y,  «.  Having  the  color  of  saffron; 
yellow;  sartVon.  Todd. 

SAG,  V.  n.  [M.  Goth.  St  A.  S.  styan,  to  fall,  to 
sink ;    Frs.   siga ;    Dut.  zakken,   to    fall.]      \i. 

SAGGED  ;  pp.   SAGGING,    SAGGED.]      To   sink    in 

the  middle  when  supported  at  both  ends,  as  a 
long  pole  ;  to  sink  down  by  its  own  weight ;  to 
hang  heavy,  or  on  one  side  ;  to  give  way ;  to 
subside  ;  to  settle  ;  to  bend  ;  to  fail  ;  to  droop  ; 
to  yield  ;  to  swag.  —  See  Swag. 

•KB"  When  the  joists  of  a  floor  or  the  rafters  of  a 
roof  bend  or  droop,  they  are  said  by  builders  to  sag ; 
and  this  word  is  used  by  Shakespeare,  meaning  to 
droop.     Dean  Hoar. 

The  mind  I  away  by  and  the  heart  I  bear 

Shall  never  mg  with  doubt  nor  shake  with  fear.      Shnk. 

To  sag  to  leeward,  (JVaut.)  to  drift  to  leeward.  Dana. 

r  sAg,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  sink  or  give  way  ;  to 
load  ;  to  burden.  Johnson. 
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sAg,  n.  The  act  or  state  of  sagging  or  sinking  in 
the  middle;  sagging.  Francis. 

sA' OJi,  n. ;  pi.  sa'ga^.  An  old  heroic  Scandina- 
vian tale  ;  the  general  name  of  those  ancient 
compositions  which  comprise  both  the  history 
and  the  mythology  of  the  northern  European 
nations.  Brande. 

SA-GA'CIOUS  (sj-ga'shys,  66),  a.  [L.  sagax,  saga- 
'cis,  from  'sagio,  sajire,  to  perceive  quickly  by 
the  senses  ;  It.  sagace ;  Sp.  sagaz  ;  Fr.  sagace.] 

1.  Quick  of  scent.  "  Sagacious  hounds." 
Dryden.     "  Sagacious  of  his  quarry."     Melton. 

2.  Quick  in  mental  penetration  ;  shrewd  ;  dis- 
cerning ;  sapient ;  wise  ;  sage ;  judicious. 

Only  sagacious  beads  light  on  these  observations.     Locke. 

SA-gA'CIOI^S-LY  (ssi-ga'shus-le),  ad.  In  a  saga- 
cious or  shrewd  manner  ;  sagely.  Burke. 

SA-GA'CIOUS-NESS  (sj-ga'shus-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  sagacious  ;  sagacity.         Cudworth. 

SA-GA<;3't-TY,  n.     [L.  sagacitas;  Fr.  sagacitii.'] 

1.  Quickness  of  scent,  in  animals. 

2.  Uuality  of  being  sagacious  ;  penetration  ; 
shrewdness;  quick  discernment;  acuteness. 

A  quickness  in  the  mind  to  find  out  these  intermediate 
ideas  . . .  and  to  apply  them  right  is,  I  suppose,  that  whicli  is 
called  sagacity.  Loclce. 

Syn.  —  Sagacity  signifies  natural  and  quick  dis- 
cernment, and  it  is  often  applied  to  animals.  Natural 
sagacity  ;  the  sagacity  of  a  dog  ;  penetration  to  under- 
stand difficulties  or  abstruse  matters  ;  discernment  to 
discriminate ;  shrewdness  to  discern  consequences  and 
intentions  ;  acnteness  of  intellect.  —  A  sagacious  dog  ; 
a  sapient  animal ;  a  sage  or  wise  philosopher  ;  a  grave 
divine  ;  an  acute  reasoner  ;  a  shrewd  manager.  —  See 
Discernment,  Wisdom. 

SAG'A-MORE,  n.  1.  A  term  applied  by  the  North 
American  Indians  to  a  chief  of  second  rank, 
the  first  in  authority  being  called  sachem ;  — 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  the  latter 
title.  Hutchinson. 

[The  Indians]  were  governed  by  sachems,  kings,  and  mg- 
amores,  petty  lords.  Lechford. 

Sagamore,  saclicm,  or  powwow.  Longfellow. 

2.  A  juice  used  in  medicine.  Johnson. 

sAg'A-PEN,  n.  [Gr.  aaydTrrivov ;  L.  sagapenum ; 
Arab,  sugbemij.j  A  concrete  gum-resin,  having 
the  odor  of  garlic,  and  an  acrid,  bitterish  taste, 
obtained  from  a  Persian  plant.  Thompson. 

sJO-4-PE'JVUM,n.     [L.]     Sagapen.  McCulloch. 

SA'GAR,  n.  A  species  of  ancient  weapon.  Bryant. 

sAg'A-THY,  n.  A  kind  of  serge  ;  a  slight  wool- 
len "stuff". '  Tatler. 

SA^E,  n.  [L.,  It.,  &  Sp.  salvia;  sako,  to  save; 
Fr.  sauge.]  {Bot.)  A  labiate  plant  or  herb  of 
the  genus  Salvia,  of  which  there  are  many  spe- 
cies ; —  so  called  in  allusion  to  its  reputed 
healing  qualities.  Loudon. 

flfg- Common  garden  sage  (Salvia  officinale)  was 
formerly  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  sudorific,  aro- 
matic, astringent,  and  antiseptic,  and  it  is  now  used 
in  cookery;     Loudon. 

SA(?E,  a.  [L.  saga,  a  female  diviner.;  sagus, 
prophetic ;  sagax,  sagacious,  from  sagio,  to  per- 
ceive quickly  ;  It.  saggio  ;  Fr.  sage."] 

1.  Wise  ;  prudent ;  sapient ;  sagacious  ;  dis- 
cerning ;  acute ;  shrewd. 

To  sage  philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear.  Milton. 

2.  Judicious;  well-judged;  to  the  purpose. 

Vane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  counsel  old.      Milton. 

3.  Grave;  solemn;  serious.  Shak. 

And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 

In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung.  Milton. 

SA^E,  n.  A  man  of  gravity  and  wisdom  ;  a  wise 
man ;  a  philosopher. 

He  thought  as  a  saye,  but  he  felt  as  a  man.        Beattie. 

SA^E'-AP'PLE,  n.     {Bot.)  An  excrescence  upon 

a  species  of  sage  (Salvia  pomifera)  caused  by 

the  puncture  of  an  insect.  Loudon. 

SA^E'— CHEESE,  n.  A  kind  of  cheese,  flavored, 
and  colored  green,  with  the  juice  of  sage.  The 
juice  of  spinage  is  also  usually  added  to 
heighten  the  color.  Farm.  Ency. 

SA^E'LY,  ad.    Wisely;  sagaciously;  shrewdly. 

S^-OEJVE',  n.  A  Russian  measure  of  leiigth, 
"equal  to  about  seven  English  feet ;  -—  written 
also  sachine  and  sashen.  Simmonds. 
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SA^E'NpSS,  n.  Wisdom;  prudence,  sagacity; 
shrewdness  ;  gravity.  Ascham. 

SAgj'g-NITE,  w.  {Min.)  Another  name  for  ru- 
tile.  —  See  RuTiLE.  Dana 

SAG-g-NOP'Tg-RiS,  n.  {Pal.)  A  fossil  genus  of 
ferns;  one  of  the  coal-plants.  Eng.  Cyc. 

sA^E'-RO§E,  n.    {Bot.)  A  plant  and  flower.  Ash. 

SA^E'-WIL'LOW,  n.  {Bot.)  A  dioecious,  spread- 
ing, tufted  bush,  growing  in  the  openings  and 
on  the  borders  of  dry,  sandy  woods  ;  Salix  tris. 
tis ;  —  called  also  dwarf  gray-willow.   Emerson. 

SAg'G^R,  n.  The  cylindrical  or  oval  case  of  fire- 
clay in  which  fine  stoneware  is  enclosed  while 
baking  in  the  kiln ;  —  written  also  seggar.    I're. 

sAg'GING,  n.  The  act  of  sinking  or  hanging 
down  ;  a  bending  under  superincumbent  weight. 

sA^^'I-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  sagino,  sagitiatus.l  To 
glut ;  to  fatten ;  to  pamper,     [r.]  Johnson. 

SjI-Qit't.^,  n.     [L.,  an  airow.'] 

1.  {Asiron.)  A  northern  constellation.  Hind. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  name  sometimes  used  for  the 
key-piece  of  an  arch.  Weale. 

sAgf'lT-TAL  [sad'je-tsil,  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm  B.  C.  Wb. ; 
sij-jlt't^l,  iS.  K. ;  sji-jit't^l  or  sad'je-tsil,  JFr.],  a. 
[L.  sagittalis,  from  sagitta,  an  arrow.]  Belong- 
ing to  an  iirrow  ;  resembling  an  arrow. 

TTie  sagittal  suture,  {Anat.)  the  suture  which  unites 
the  two  parietal  hones  of  the  skull  ;  — so  called  lie- 
cause  it  meets  the  coronal  suture  as  an  arrow  meets 
the  string  of  the  bow.  Dunglison, 

S.aq-IT-TA'RI-A,  n.  [L.  sagitta,  an  arrow.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  marsh  or  aquatic  plants,  chiefly  per- 
ennial herbs,  some  species  of  A\hich  have  ar- 
row-shaped leaves ;  arrow-head.  Gray. 

sAq-IT-TA'm-iys,n.  [L.]  {Astr on.)  The  Arch- 
er-,  the  ninth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun 
enters  about  the  21st  of  November. 

S.^p'IT-TA-RY,  n.     [L.  Sagittarius.'] 

1.  {Myth.)  An  animal  half  man,  half  horse, 
armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver;  a  centaur;  an 

archer.  The  dreadful  sagittary 

Appalls  our  numbers.  Slitik: 

2.  An  arsenal  or  depository  of  arrows.  Shak. 

SA^f'JT-TA-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  an  arrow  ;  prop- 
er for  an  arrow,     [k.]  Browne. 

sA^^'IT-tATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Shaped  like  the  head  of 
an  ancient  arrow ;  —  applied  to  leaves,  anthers, 
&c.  Loudon. 

SA'GO,  n.  [Malay  &,  Javanese  sagit.]  A  species 
of  nutritious,  granulated  fecula  or  starch,  ob- 
tained from  the  interior  of  the  trunk  of  various 
palm-trees  and  species  of  Ci/cas,  inhabiting  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Lindley. 

SA-GOIN',  w.  [Indian.]  (Zoti/.)  A  species  of  sa- 
pajou  or  South  American  monkey  with  a  hairy 
tail,  not  prehensile,  and  whose  teeth  do  not  pro- 
ject ;  the  squirrel  monkey  ;  —  called  also  so. 
gouin.  Eng.  Cyc. 

sA'OR.^,  n.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  in. 
sects,  many  species  of  which,  remarkable  for 
brilliant  red,  purple,  and  green  colors,  are 
brought  from  the  East.  Eng.  Cyc. 

sA-  O  y-F. '  R  US,  n.    A  genus  of  palms.     Lindley. 

SA'OUM,  n.  [L.]  The  military  dress  of  the  Ro- 
man' magistrates  and  dignitaries ;  a  cloak  fas- 
tened at  the  breast  with  a  clasp.  Brande. 

sA'oyS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  palm-trees,  yield- 
ing sago,  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  J^^iff-  f'yc- 

SA'(?Y,  a.  Full  of,  or  seasoned  with,  sage. Cotg rave. 

SAH'LITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  dingy-greenish,  coarse- 
foliated  variety  of  pyroxene,  so  called  from  Sah- 
la,  in  Sweden,  where  it  is  found.  Dana. 

SA'I,  n.  [Fr.]  (Zo"l.)  A  species  of  sapajou  or 
South  American  monkey.  Fischer. 

SA'IC,  or  SA'JK,  n.  [Fr.  salq^ie.']  A  Turkish 
merchant-vessel  of  the  Levant,  having  but  one 
mast,  and  that  very  high.  Bailey. 

SAID  (sed),  i.  &  p.  from  say.  1.  Declared ;  re- 
lated ;  uttered ;  reported. 

2.  Aforesaid ;  before  mentioned ;  as,  "  The 
said  plaintiff"."  Hale. 


A.  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;    A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE.  FAR,  FAST,  FALL  ;   H^IR,  HER; 
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PAf'vJA,  n.  (Zo/tl.)  A  species  of  antelope  ;  Saiga 
TariarUa.  Etuj.  Vtjc. 

BAI'KVU,  n.  (Mil.)  A  species  of  small  cannon 
formerly  in  use.  Stocqueler. 

6Mh  (nil),  11.  [A.  S.  aef/el,  satqel;  Dut.  zeil;  Gcr. 
^  .S*v.  srt/fl;  l).in.  .vtl ;  Icel.  ."try/.  — W.  hwijL] 

1.  A  piece,  or  a  uiiinber  of  pieces  joined  by 
sewinfj.  of  canvas,  mat,  or  other  simiLir  mate- 
rial, by  the  action  of  the  wind  on  which,  when 
extended,  a  vessel  is  moved  on  the  water. 

4^  Sails  are  of  two  kinds:  square  satin,  which 
hang  from  yards,  tlioir  foot  lying  across  tho  line  of 
the  koci,  as  the  courses,  topsails,  tec,  and  fore-and- 
aft  sailjt,  wliirli  are  set  ii|X)n  gaffs,  or  on  stays,  tliuir 
foot  running  with  the  lino  of  the  keel,  as  jib,  spank- 
er. See,     Dana. 

2.  A  ship  ;  a  vessel. 

I  have  lixty  $aiU;  Ctemr  none  better.  SItaJi: 

3.  A  number  of  ships;  —  in  this  sense  used 
as  a  collective  noun  in  the  plural  number ;  as, 
"  A  fleet  of  twenty  sail." 

A  portly  Kii7  of  shipa  make  hitherward.  Shot. 

4.  A  wing ;  a  van.     [In  poetry.]         Spenser. 
To  makr  tail,  to  spread  out  more  sail.  —  To  set  sail, 

to  expand  or  spread  out  the  sails  ;  hence,  to  coin- 
•nenco  a  voyage.  —  To  shorten  sail,  to  take  in  a  part 
of  the  sails.  —  To  strike  sail,  to  lower  a  sail  :  —  hence, 
to  abate  pomp  or  assertion  of  superiority.  [Colloquial.  J 

How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places 

That  must  ftrike  tail  to  npirits  of  vile  sortT  Shot. 

RAIL,  V.  n.     [i.  SAILED;  pp.  sailino,  sailed.] 

1.  To  be  carried  along,  as  a  ship,  by  the  pres- 
sure of  wind  upon  sails. 

My  boat  faih  freely  both  with  wind  and  stream.     Sfiak. 

2.  To  go  or  pass  by  sea ;  to  be  conveyed  in  a 
vessel  on  the  water. 

And  when  we  hod  sailed  over  the  sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pam- 
phylitt.  we  came  to  Myro,  a  city  of  Lycia.  Acts  xxvii.  5. 

3.  To  swim,  as  a  fish  ;  to  pass  smoothly  along  ; 
to  glide  ;  to  float. 

Like  little  dolphins,  when  they  tail 
In  the  vast  shadow  of  the  British  whale..  Dryden. 

4t.  To  fly  without  striking  with  the  wings. 

Down  thither  prone  in  flight 
He  ftpecds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
Suih  between  worlds  and  worlds  with  steady  wing.     Milton. 

iS.-VlL,  r.  a.  1.  To  pass  or  cross  by  means  of 
sails  ;  to  pass  in  a  vessel ;  to  navigate. 

A  thousand  ships  were  manned  to  tail  the  sea.       Drytkn. 

2.  To  fly  through  ;  to  pass  through,  as  if  sailing. 

Sublime  she  sailt 
The  aerial  space,  and  mounts  the  winged  gales.      Pope. 

3.  To  direct  or  manage  the  motion  of  a  ves- 
sel ;  as,  "  Can  he  sail  a  ship  ?  "  Ogilvie. 

SAIL'.\-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  sailed  through; 
passable  by  shipping ;  navigable.  Cotgrave. 

SAIL'-BORNE,  p.  n.     Carried  by  sails.   Falconer. 

».\IL'-BROAD  (sal'brftwd),  a.  Broad  or  spread- 
ing like  a  sail.     "  Sail-broad  vans."         Milton. 

SAIL'-CLOth,  n.  A  species  of  cloth  used  for 
sails;  duck  or  canvas.  McCulloch. 

SArL'^R,  n.    1.  One   that  sails;    a   seaman;    a 

sailor.  P.  Sidney. 

2.  A  sailing  vessel ;  a  ship,  or  boat,  propelled 

by  sails.     "  She  is  a  good  sailer."  Todd. 

Syn.  —  See  Sailor. 

dAlL'FlSH,  n.  (/cA.)  A  name  applied  to  the 
basking-shark ;  Selachua  maximua.  Yarrell. 

«AIL'-HOOK  (-hftk),  n.  (Sail-making.)  A  small 
hook  used  for  holding  the  seams  of  a  sail  square 
in  the  act  of  sewing.  Mar.  Diet. 

BAII/(NG,  n.  (Naut.)  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or 
that  which,  sails  :  — the  act  of  setting  sail ;  the 
motion  of  a  vessel  on  the  water. 

No  more  tailing  by  the  star.  Shot. 

2.  The  art  or  rules  of  navigation  ;  the  art  or 
the  act  of  shaping,  detcrmininp;,  or  representing 
a  ship's  course  by  means  of  charts.    Mar.  Diet. 

Current  sailing,  the  method  of  determining  a  ship's 
course  and  distance  when  hor  own  motion  is  com- 
bined with  that  (if  a  current.—  Globular  saitimr,  tlio 
method  of  resolving  the  cases  of  sailing  on  the  siip- 
p<wition  that  tlio  earth  is  apherical.  —  Great  circle 
ani/ini'-,  the  method  of  determining  a  ship's  course  so 
that  her  track  may  be. on  an  arc  of  a  great  circle,  as 
being  the  shortest  distance  between  two  |Mitnts  on 
the  earth — .Mercntor\->  sailinir,  that  in  which  prob- 
lems are  solved  according  to  the  principles  applied  in 
Mercauir's  projection.  See  Projection. —^Wirfrf/e 
latilmdi  sailing,  that  in  which  the  problems  are  solved 
by  means  of  the  middle-latitude,  — that  is,  half  the 
sum  of  tlw  latitudes  uf  the  extreme  points  of  the  course. 


—  OhUtjue.  nailing,  the  application  of  ohlique-angled 
plane  triangles  to  the  solution  of  (troblems  in  naviga- 
tion.—  I'lane  sailing,  tlial  in  wliicli  llie  problems  are 
solved  on  the  Hupp<isitiiin  tliat  the  surface  nf  tlieearrh 
is  a  plane; — applirablu  luily  for  small  distaiici>s. — 
Parallel  sailing,  the  metluMl  of  hnding  what  distance 
a  ship  runs  due  east  or  west,  in  sailing  from  one  me- 
ridian to  another,  in  any  parallel  of  latitude. —  'Trac- 
er se  sailing,  the  method  of  working  or  calculating 
traverses  or  comp<niiid  courses  mi  as  to  bring  lluim 
into  one. —  tVinditanl  sailing,  the  art  of  working  the 
ship  towards  that  quarter  of  tho  compass  from  wliirli 
the  wind  blows.  Mar.  Diet.  —  Sailing  directions,  direc- 
tions for  navigating  vessels  to  and  from  dilfiTont 
ports.  Ogilnie.  —  Sailing  order,  the  order  of  sailing  ; 
ttie  general  dis|K)sition  of  a  fleet  of  ships  wlien  pro- 
ceeding on  a  voyage  or  ex|>edition.  —  SaUing-lrim,  a. 
term  applied  to  a  ship  when  she  is  in  tlie  best  state 
for  sailing.     Mar.  Did. 

8AIL'|N<;-MAs'TeR,  n.  (NatU.)  An  oflicer  on 
board  a  ship  of  war,  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
navigating  of  a  ship  under  the  direction  of  the 
captain.  Park. 

SAIL'ING-MAtcfi,  n.  A  contest  for  speed  be- 
tween yachts  or  boats  ;  a  regatta.       Simmonds. 

SAIL'Less,  a.     Destitute  of  sails.  PoUok. 

SAIL'— l6ft,  n.  A  place  where  sails  are  made, 
repaired,  and  kept.  King. 

SAIL'-MAK-t;R,  n.    A  maker  of  sails.  Shak. 

SAIL'-MAK-|NG,n.  The  art  or  the  occupation  of 
making  sails.  Maunder. 

SAIL'-NEE'DLE,  n.  A  large  needle  used  by  sail- 
makers. 

SAIL'OR,  n.    One  of  the  crew  of  a  ship  or  vessel, 

—  usually  one  of  those  before  the  mast;  a  sea- 
man ;  a  mariner. 

My  father,  ns  nurse  said,  did  never  fear. 

But  cried.  Good  seamen !  to  the  tailort,  galling 

His  kingly  hands  with  hauling  of  the  ropes.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Sailer  is  a.  person  or  a  vessel  that  sails.  Sail- 
or \»  ?i  seafarer  by  employment,  and  is  a  term  mostly 
applied  to  common  sailors,  who,  in  the  sea-plirasc, 
are  before  the  mast.  Tlie  term  seaman  is  applied  to 
the  superior  class  of  the  crew,  to  the  officers  and  pi- 
lots ;  mariner,  to  such  as  gain  tlieir  living  by  sea,  but 
are  their  own  masters.  IVatermun  is  a  fresh-water 
sailor,  employed  on  lakes,  rivers,  or  canals. 

SAIL'pR-rJKE,  a.     Like  a  sailor.  Abbot. 

SAIL'— Rd6M,  n.     (Xaut.)  A  place  enclosed  on 

the  orlop  deck,  where  sails  are  stowed.  Mar.  Diet. 

sAlL'Y',  a.  Like  a  sail.  "  SatVy  wings."  Drayton. 

SAIL'— YARD,  n.  [A.  S.  segel-gyrd,  segl-gyrd.] 
(yaut.)  A  pole  suspended  on  the  niast  of  a 
ship,  to  extend  a  sail  to  the  wind.       Mar.  Diet. 

SAIM,  n.     [A.  S.  seitn  ;  Dut.  zeem,  oiled  leather;  I 
Ger.  seim,  mucilage,  slime. — W.  saim,  grease.] 
Lard  ;  goose-grease.     [Local,  Eng.]     Brockett. 

fSAlN,  t.  &  p.  from  say.  Used  for  say.  "As 
wizards  sain."    Spenser  :  —  said.     Shak. 

SAIN'FoIN,  or  SAIN'FoIN  [san'fiiln,  K.  Sm.  C. 
]Vr.  Wb. ;  san'fiJIn,  fV.J.  F. ;  sSn'foIn,  S.  £.],  n. 
[Fr. ;  from  saint,  sacred,  or  sain,  wholesome, 
and  Join,  hay;  L.  sanuni  famum,  sound  hay.] 
(^Bot.)  A  leguminous  plaiit  of  the  genus  Ono- 
oryehis,  one  species  of  which,  Onohryehis  sati- 
va,  or  common  sainfoin,  is  cultivated  for  fodder; 

—  WTitten  also  saintfoin.  Eng.  Cyc. 
SAINT  (sant),  n.     [L.  sanctus,  sacred ;  It.  4r  Sp. 

santo,  santa  ;  Fr.  saint.] 

1.  A  person  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue  ;  a 
sanctimonious  or  very  religious  person. 

And  seem  a  taint  when  most  I  play  the  devil.  Shak. 

2.  One  of  the  blessed  in  heaven.  Shak. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  the  apostles  and  other 
holy  persons  named  in  Scripture ;  as,  "  SaitU 
Paiil  "  ;  "  Saint  Matthew." 

4.  One  canonized  by  the  church  ;  as,  "  Saint 
George  "  ;  "  .*<aint  Helena." 

His  study  is  his  tt!t-yard,  and  his  loves 

Are  brazen  images  of  canonized  taints.  Shak. 

SAINT,  r.  a.  [t.  sainted  ;  pp.  saixtixo,  saint- 
ed.] To  number  among  saints  ;  to  reckon 
among  saints  by  public  decree  ;  to  canonize. 

No:  he  that  makes  a  woman  better  by  hit  words. 

1  'II  have  him  tainted.  Beau,  tr  FL 

SAINT,  V.  n.  To  live  or  act  as  a  saint ;  to  act 
with  a  show  of  piety  ;  —  sometimes  with  it.  [it.] 

To  sin,  and  never  H<r  to  taint.  .thak. 

Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it  or  tnini  it.  Po/t. 

SAINT-AN  DREVV'^CRf)SS,   n.     L    A   cross   in 

the  form  of  the  letter  X.  Crabb. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  low  North  American  shrub,  hav- 


ing petals  scarcely  exceeding  the  outer  ■cnals, 
and  approaching  each  other  in  pairs  over  tticm, 
in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  ;  AMtyrum 
Crux- And  rtee.  Gray. 

8AlNT-AN'TH9-NV'9-PfRE,  »•  (Med.)  The  vul- 
gar  name  for  ery/npt-las.  Duiiglison. 

SAlNT'-CfTTH'nfRT'S-BEAD^.  n.pl.  (Pfl^)  The 
separated,  perforated,  circular  (lieces  or  plates  of 
the  stem  of  a  fossil  species  of  encrinite  (/i«- 
crinites  numiliformis)  ;  —  called  also  lily-ttonei, 
and  icheel-stonet.  Buckland. 

SAlNT'fl),  p.  a.    1.  Holy ;  pioui ;  virtuous.    "  A 

most  sainted  king."  Shak. 

2.  Consecrated  ;  sacred ;  hallowed.     Miilon. 

t  SAINT'^R,  V.  n.    See  Salnter. 

t  sAlNT'fSS,  n.     A  female  saint.        Bp.  Fisher. 

SAINT'fOIn,  n.     (Bot.)  Same  as  Sainfoin. 

SAINT-IG-NA'TIVS*§-BEAN,n.  (Fiot.)  Tlie  seed 
of  the  Iqnatia  amara,  used  in  India  under  the 
name  of  papeeta,  for  cholera.  Eng.  ('ye. 

SAINT'I§M,  n.  The  character  or  the  profession 
of  saintship.  Wood. 

SAINT--JOHN*§'-BR6AD,n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  found 
wild  in  all  the  countries  skirting  the  Mediter- 
ranean, especially  in  the  Levant,  the  pods  of 
which  contain  a  sweet,  nutritious  pulp  tnat  is  a 
common  article  of  food  in  the  countries  where 
the  tree  grows  wild ;  Carob-tree  ;  Algiiroba-tree ; 
locust-tree  ;  Ceratonia  siUqtta  ;  —  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  the  food  of  St.  John  in  the 
wilderness.  Etuj.  Cye. 

SAlNT-JonN'§'-WORT  (-wUrt),  »i.  The  com- 
mon name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Ilyprricutn, 
one  species  of  which,  Hyperintm  perforatum, 
the  common  people  of  Germany  and  Frantie 
gather  with  great  ceremony  on  St.  John's  day, 
and  have  in  the  windows  and  about  their  houses 
as  a  charm.  Eng.  Cyc, 

SAINT'-LIKE,  a.  1.  Suiting,  becoming,  or  be- 
longing to,  a  saint.  "  Saint-like  sorrow."  Shak. 
2.  Resembling  a  saint.  "A  saint-like  and 
immaculate  prince."  Baron. 

SAINT'LI-NfiSS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  saintly. 

SAlNT'LY,  a.  Like  a  saint;  becoming  a  saint. 
"  Wrongs,  with  saintly  patience  borne."  Milton. 

8AINT'-MAR'T|N'§-HERB,  n.  (Bot.)  A  small, 
herbaceous,  very  mucilaginous  plant,  used  for 
medicinal  purposes  ;  Saiiragesia  erecta.  Lindley. 

SAlNT-6L'0-VfIST,  n.  (Theol.)  One  who  treats 
of  the  lives  of  the  saints,     [u.]  Ch.  Ob. 

SAlNT-PE'TfR'^VVORT,  n.  (Bot.)  A  low, 
shrubbv  plant,  with  pale,  black-dotted  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers ;  Ascynim  statu.  Gray. 

SAINTS'_b£lL,  n.  The  smaller  church  bell,  so 
called  because  formerly  it  was  rung  when  the 
priest  came  to  those  words  ot  the  mass,  SanctCy 
Sancte,  Sancte,  Dens  Sabaoth,  (Holy,  holy,  holy 
is  the  Lord  of  Hosts),  that  all  persons  absent 
might  fall  on  their  knees  ;  sacring-bell.  Bp.  UalL 

SAINT'-SEEM-ING,  a.  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  saint.  Mountagu. 

SAlNT'SHiP,  n.  The  character  or  the  qualities 
of  a  saint.  SotUh. 

SAINT-S|-MO'NI-AN,  n.  A  follower  of  the  French 
socialist,  Claude  Henri,  Count  de  St.  Simon, 
who  was  bom  in  1760  and  died  in  182.5,  and 
whose  views  of  society  and  human  destinv  are 
contained  in  a  variety  of  writincs,  especially  in 
a  short  treatise  entitled  the  S'oitceau  C/iria- 
tianisine  (New  Christianity). 

Jigjr  This  book  (.A'ouream  Ciristiauirmr)  does  not 
contain  any  scheme  of  a  new  religion,  such  as  the 
disciples  of  Count  de  St.  Simon  aflerw.irds  invented, 
hut  rebukes  iHith  the  ('atlioiir  and  the  Priiteatant  sens 
for  their  neglect  of  the  main  prinriple  ofriiristianity, 

tlio  elevation  of  the  lower  classes,  —  and  pmposen 

association  and  ju.st  division  of  llie  fniils  of  common 
lalMir  (in  due  prtqHirlion  to  the  merits  or  rapacity  of 
the  recipient)  as  the  true  remedy  for  llie  present  social 
evils.     Brandt. 

8AinT-SI-.m6'N|-AN-I^M,  «.  The  system  or 
doctrines  of  the  ^t.  Siinonians.  Clarke. 

SAINT-Vl'Tl  .«!'i«-n.\NCE,  H.  (Mtd.)  A  convul- 
sive or  irregular  and  involuntary  motion  of  one 
or  more  limbs,  and  of  the  face  and  trunk,  —  a 
diseiise  that  commonly  occurs  in  childhood,  and 
is  generally  connecteil  with  torpor  of  the  sys- 
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tern,  especially  of  the  digestive  organs ;  chorea  ; 

so  called  because  the  movements  resemble 

dancing.  Ihinglison. 

,^'JdU,  n.  {Zoul.)  A  name  applied  to  the  Cebus 
of  Geoffroy,  a  division  of  the  iiapajous,  a  group 
of  South  American  monkeys,  one  of  the  most 
common  species  of  which  is  the  weeper,  or 
Cebus  Apella.  Eng.  Cijc. 

SAKE,  n.  [A.  S.  saca,  sacu,  contention  ;  Dut. 
zaak,  thina;,  cause  ;  Frs.  sek,  thing,  cause ;  Ger. 
sache,  a  thing,  a  cause  in  law.  —  See  Sac] 

1.  Final  cause  ;  end  ;  purpose  ;  reason.  '|  For 
empire's  sake."     "  For  glory's  sake."       Milton. 

2.  Account ;  regard  to  any  person  or  thing. 

Would  I  were  young,  for  your  suke.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Account. 
SA'KgR,  n.     [Fr.  sacre.'] 

1.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  hawk.       Chapman. 

2.  \Mil.)  A  piece  of  artillery.  Dei-ham. 

SAK'gR-fiT,  n.    The  male  of  a  saker,        Bailey. 

SA'KI,  n.  (Zoal.)  A  monkey  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nus Pithecia,  having  a  bushy  tail,  and  noted  for 
its  savage  temper  ;  the  fox-tailed  monkey. 

fleg-  The  term  saki,  in  its  general  application,  des- 
ignates any  American  monkey  whose  tail  is  not  pre- 
hensile.   Eng.  Cyc. 
SJ3L,  n.    [L.,  salt.']    (Chem.)  The  term  for  a  salt, 
used  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy.       Dunglison. 

SAL'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  sold  ;  vendible  ;  fit 
for  sale;  marketable.  "  SaMfe  things."  Carew. 

SAL'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  salable. 

SAL'A-BLY,  ad.     In  a  salable  manner.      Wright. 

sAl-AB-SIJ^T'  THlI,  n.  An  impure  carbonate  of 
potash,  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of 
wormwood  {Artemisia  absinthium)  ;  —  called 
also  saU  of  wormwood.  Wood  §  Bache. 

SA-LA'CIOUS  (sgi-la'slins),  a.  {L.  salax,  salacis  ; 
salio,  to  leap ;  It.  salace ;  Sp.  salaz.]  Lustful ; 
lecherous  ;  lewd ;  lascivious.  Dryden. 

SA-LA'CIOyS-LY,  ad.     Lecherously  ;  lustfully. 

SA-IiA'CIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sa- 
lacious ;  salacity.  Bailey. 

SA-LA<;;'l-TY,  n.  [L.  salaoitas.]  The  quality  of 
being  salacious ;  lust ;  lechery.  Browne. 

SAL'AD,  n.  [It.  insalata,  from  L.  sal,  salt ;  Sp. 
ensalida  (quasi  salada,  suited) ;  Fr.  salade.  — 
Ger.,  Sw.,  |  Dan.  salat.  —  Gael.  s(*laid.']  Food  of 
raw  herbs,  as  lettuce,  celery,  radishes,  water- 
cresses,  &c.,  generally  dressed  with  vinegar, 
salt,  oil,  mustard,  and  other  condiments.  — 
Vulgarly  corrupted  to  sallet.  B.  Jonson. 

Salad-cream,  a  prepared  dressing  for  salads.  —  Salad- 
oil,  Florence  or  olive  oil,  for  mixing  with  salads. — 
Salad-spoon,  a  spoon,  usually  of  wood  or  ivory,  for 
mixing  and  serving  salad.  Simmonds. 

SAL'AD-InG,  n.   Vegetables  for  salad.    Sat.  Mag. 

SAL-iE-RA'Tys,n.  SeeSALERATLS.IFoorfiS|5acAe. 

SAL'AL-BER'RY,  n.  (Bot.)  The  fruit  of  Gatil- 
theria  shallon,  growing  in  the  valley  of  the  Ore- 
eon,  about  the  size  of  a  common  grape,  of  a 
dark  purple  color,  and  of  sweet,  pleasant  flavor. 
Farm.  Ency.     Gray. 

SAL-A-LEM'BROTH,  n.  {Chem.)  A  double  salt 
known  to  the  alchemists,  consisting  of  chloride 
of  mercury  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  Graham. 

8.S-LAM',  n.  [Per.]  A  Persian  salutation:  —  a 
Hindoo  salutation  or  act  of  worship  ;  — written 
also  salaam.  Sir  T.  Herbert.    C.  P.  Brown. 

SAL'A-MAN-D^R,  n.  [Gr. 
oaJ.it/xinApn  ;  L.,  It.,  &;  Sp. 
salamandra  ;  Fr.  sala- 
mandre.'] 

1.  {Zo.l.)  A  batrachian 
reptile  of  the  family  Sal- 
amandridcB,  closely  al- 
lied to  the  newts  and 
frogs.  The  common  salamander  {Salamandra 
maculosa)  inhabits  Central  Europe,  and  the 
motmtainous  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Its 
color  is  black,  with  yellow  spots  ;  the  tail  is  cylin- 
drical, and  the  body  is  covered  with  warty  glands 
which  secrete  a  milky,  glutinous,  and  acrid  fluid. 
flfg"  Anciently,  the  bite  of  the  salamander  was  con- 
sidered fatal,  and  any  tliins  its  saliva  liad  touched 
was  said  to  become  poisonous.  But  the  grand  absurd- 
ity of  all  was  the  belief  tliat  the  salamander  was  in- 
combustible ;  that  it  not  only  resisted  the  action  of 


Salamander 
(Salamuiulra  mucitlosa). 
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fire,  but  extinguished  it ;  and,  when  it  saw  the  flame, 
eliarged  it  as  an  enemy.     En^.  Cyc. 

There  is  an  ancient  received  tradition  of  the  mlamander 
that  it  liveth  in  the  tire,  and  hath  force  also  to  extinguish  the 
tire.  iiacoti. 

I  have  maintained  that  mlamander  of  yours  with  fire  any 
time  this  two  and  thirty  years.  S/iak. 

2.  A  large  poker.  Halliwell. 

3.  An  iron  plate  for  culinary  purposes.  Wright. 
Salamander^s  wool,  or  salamander's  hair,  tile  name 

given  by  old  writers  to  asbestos,  from  which  tire-proof 
cloth  was  made.  Bacon.     Woodward. 

SAL'A-MAN-DgR-SAFE,  n.  An  American  name 
for  the  patent  fire-proof  iron  safe.      Simmonds. 

sAl-A-MAN'DRINE,  a.  Resembling  a  salaman- 
der; having  the  fabled  incombustible  quality  of 
the  salamander. 

A  certain  salamandrine  quality  that  made  it  capable  of 
living  in  the  midst  of  Are.  Addison. 

SAL-AM-m6'NJ-Ac,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  consist- 
ing of  chlorine  and  ammonium ;  chloride  of 
ammonium ;  —  called  also  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
monia, and  muriate  of  ammonia.  Miller. 
jg®-  Sal-ammo7iiac  occurs  ready  formed  about  vol- 
canoes, as  at  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  ig- 
nited coal-seams,  and  in  some  anima/  products,  as  in 
guano  from  the  Chincha  islands.  —  The  a>,s  dfin'ovia- 
Kdi  {sal-ammoniac)  of  Dioscorides,  Celsius,  and  Pliny, 
is  proved  by  Beckniann  to  be  common  rock-salt  dug 
in  Egypt,  near  the  oracle  of  Amnion.  The  name  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  muriate  of  ammonia 
when  subsequently  manufactured  in  Egypt.     Dana. 

SAL'AM-STONE,  n.  {Min.)  An  ornamental  stone 
which  occurs  in  small,  transparent  crystals,  of 
a  pale-reddish  or  bluish  color.  Ure. 

SAL'A-RIED  (sal'?-rid),  p.  a.  Having  a  salary. 
"  A  salaried  person."  Qu.  Rev. 

sAl'A-RY,  n.  [L.  salarium,  literally  salt-money, 
from  sal,  salt,  which  was  a  part  of  the  pay  of 
Roman  soldiers  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  salario ;  Fr.  salaire.'] 
An  annual  or  periodical  payment  for  services  ; 
a  stipulated  periodical  recompense ;  a  stipend  ; 
wages  ;  hire  ;  an  allowance. 
Syn. —  See  Allowance. 

sAl'A-RY,  v.  a.     [Nor.  Fr.  salarier.']     [i.  sala- 

KIED  ;   'pp.  SALARYING,  SALARIED.]      To    settle 

a  salary  upon  ;  to  pay  a  salary  to.    [r.]   Ch.  Ob. 

SAL-DE-DU-b'BUS,n.  [L.]  Sulphate  of  pot- 
ash.   '        "  "  Thomson. 

SAL-Dl-U-RET'I-CtJS,  n.  [L.,  diuretic  salt.'] 
{Chem.)  The  old  name  of  acetate  of  potash.  Ure. 

SALB,  n.  [M.  Goth,  saljau,  to  deliver,  to  offer; 
A.  S.  syllan,  sellan,  selan,  to  sell.  —  See  Sell.] 

1.  The  act  of  selling  ;  the  exchange  of  goods 
or  property  for  money.  "Who,  in  that  sale, 
sells  pardon."   '  Shak. 

2.  Opjiortunity  to  sell ;  market  for ;  vent. 
Knowing  that  they  shall  have  ready  sale  for  them  at  those 

towns.  Sjjenscr. 

3.  An  auction.  Temple. 

4.  State  of  being  venal  or  subject  to  be  sold. 

Which  sets  the  liberty  of  a  commonwealth  to  sale.  Addison. 
On  sale,  or  for  jale,  venal ;  to  be  sold. 

SALE,  n.  [Either  from  A.  S.  scelan,  to  bind,  seel, 
a  cord,  or  salen  (L.  salignus),  belonging  to  a 
willow.]     t  A  wicker  basket.  Spenser. 

fsAL-g-BROS'I-TY,  n.  [L.  salebrosus,  rough.] 
The  state  of  bting  rough,  as  a  road.     Feltham. 

fsAL'g-BROUS,  a.  [L.  salebrosus.]  Rough  ;  un- 
even ;  jolting  ;  rugged.  Cotton. 

Sj3-LE'J\ri-A,  n.  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  echini 
of  the  lowest  grade  and  most  simple  structure. 

Agassiz. 

SAL-E-mx'UM,  n.  {Chem.)  The  old  name  of 
bisulphate  of  potash.  Wood  Sj  Bache. 

SA-LEP'  [s?-16p',  Sm.  B. ;  sa'lep,  Wb.],  n.  [Turk. 
iS|  Fr.]  {Med.)  A  nutritive  substance  prepared 
from  the  succulent  roots  of  Orchis  masctila,  and 
various  other  orchidaceous  plants,  and  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  bassorine  ;  —  called  also 
Salop,  and  saloop.  —  See  Salop.  Lindley. 

SAL-^-RA'TUS,  n.  [L.  sal,  salt,  and  aer,  air.] 
A  salt  intermediate  in  composition  between  a 
carbonate  and  a  bicarbonate  of  potash,  prepared 
from  pearlash  by  exposing  it  to  carbonic  acid 
gas  ;  —  much  used  in  making  bread,  to  neutral- 
ize acetic  acid,  or  tartaric  acid,  and  thus  render 
the  bread  light  by  the  escape  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Adams. 

SALES'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  SALESMEN.  One  who  sells 
goods  or  merchandise  ;  one  employed  in  selling. 


SALINE 

sAL'jpT,  n.    Salad.  —  See  Salad.  Boyle. 

SAlE'VVORK  (-wUrk),  n.     Work  made  for  sale , 
—  hence  work  of  an  ordinary  quality. 
I  see  no  more  in  yon  tlian  in  the  ordinary 
Of  Nature's  sateicork.  Sfiak. 

SAL'-^EM,  P  ,j.     (C/tewi.)  Rock-salt;  fossil 

SAL-gEM'MJE,  )  salt.  Wood  &;  Bache. 

SA'LI-ANT,  a.     {Her.)  See  Salient.     Pcacham. 

SAl.'jC  [sai'jk,  p.  Sm.  Wb.  Ash],  a.  [Fr.  saliqite, 
derived  from  the  Salians,  or  Saltan  Franks. 
Boiste.]  {Law.)  Applied  to  a  body  of  laws 
framed  by  the  Salians  or  Salian  Franks,  after 
their  settlement  in  Gaul  under  their  king  Phar- 
amond,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centu- 
ry :  —  applied  also  to  that  lundaniental  law  of 
France  which  excluded  females  from  succession 
to  the  crown;  — written  also  Salique.      Burrill. 

From  Xh".  Salians  originated  tlie  Halic  code  of  laws,  drawn 
uii  in  Latin  before  the  time  of  Clovis.  Am.  Kncu. 

SAL-I-CA' CE-JE,  n. pi.  [L.,  from  salix,  salicis,  a 
willow.]  (Bot.)  An  order  or  family  of  plants; 
the  willow  family.  Gray, 

sAL-I-CA'CEOUS  (-shus,  G6),  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  a 
plant  of  the  willow  family.  Smart. 

SAL-lrCl'LOVS,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  flowers  of  meadow-sweet  {Spi- 
raa  ulmaria)  and  from  salicine,  being  an  oily, 
colorless  liquid,  of  a  fragrant,  aromatic  odor, 
and  a  burning  taste,  and  the  principal  ingredient 
of  the  essence  of  meadow-sweet.  Gregory.  Miller. 

SAL'I-CINEjM.  [L  salix, salicis, ViViiWow'.]  {Chem.) 
A  white,  crystallizable,  very  bitter  febrifuge,  ob- 
tained from  the  hark  of  the  willow  and  various 
other  trees.  Kane.     Lindley. 

According  to  Magendre,  salicine  arrests  the  progress  of  a 
fever  witli  the  same  power  as  sulphate  of  quinine.      Lindkii, 

SAL-I-CIJV'E-JE,  n.  pi.    {Bot.)  Same  as  Salic a- 

CEifi.  "  Baird. 

SAL- [-COR  'JVI-A,  n.     {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  or 

weeds,  inhabiting  salt  marshes  and  sea  beaches; 

glasswort ;  samphire.  Gray. 

SA'LI-ENT  [sa'le  ent,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wr.; 

sai'yent,  S.  E.  F.  ;    sal'y^nt,  K.],  a.     [L.  salio, 

saliens,  to  leap.] 

1.  Leaping ;  bounding ;  moving  by  leaps 
"  Frogs  and  salient  animals."  Broicne, 

2.  Projecting;  standing  out  prominently;  as, 
"  The  salient  points  of  a  discourse,  or  a  picture." 

3.  {Her.)  Being  in  a  leaping  posture,  as  a 
lion.  Brande. 

Salient  angle,  (Ocom.  &  Fort.)  an  angle  of  a  polygon 
or  of  a  fort  projecting  outwards ;  —  distinguished  from 
a  reentering  angle. 

SA'LI-ENT,  n.     {Fort.)  A  projection.     Maunder. 

SA'LI-ENT-LY,  ad.     In  a  salient  manner. 

SA-LIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  sal,  salt,  and  fero,  to  pro- 
duce ;  Fr.  salifre.]     Producing  salt. 

The  saliferous  system,  {6col.)  the  new  red-sandstone 
system;  — so  called  from  the  salt  with  which  it  is 
associated  in  some  parts  of  England.  Anstrd. 

SAL'l-FI-A-BLE,  a.  {Chem.)  Capable  of  being 
salified  or  converted  into  a  salt. 

Sa'ifiable  base,  an  earth,  alkali,  metallic  oxide,  or 
organic  base  which  is  capable  of  combining  with  an 
acid  in  a  definite  proportion,  so  as  to  form  a  salt.  Henry. 

sAL-I-FI-CA'T10N,  h.  [It.  salifcazione;  Fr.  sa- 
Uficatwn.]  {Chem.)  The  act  of  salifying  or 
forming  into  a  salt.  Vre. 

sAl'J-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  sal,  salt,  a-R&facio,  to  make; 
It.  salificare;  Fr.  salifer.]  \i.  salifieii  ;  pp. 
SALIFYING,  salified.]  {Chem.)  To  convert 
or  form  into  salt ;  to  cause  to  combine  with  a 
base,  as  an  acid,  so  as  to  form  a  salt.       Henry. 

SAL'I-GOT,  «.  [Fr.]  (iJoi-.)  A  plant ;  the  water- 
thistle.  Cofgrare. 

SA-Li'JVA,  n.  [L.,  It.,  4r  Sp.]  Salt-works :-- a 
'salt-marsh,  or  salt-pond  ;  a  saline.     Simmonds. 

SAL-I-NA'TION.  n.  [From  L.  sal,  salt.]  The  act 
of  washing  with  salt  liquor.  GreenhiU. 

SA-LlNE'  [s?-lln',  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  B. 
Wr.  Wb.  ;  sa-lin'  or  sa'lin,  II'.  ;  sa'lln,  C.J,  a. 
[L.  salinus  ;  It.  (5f  Sp.  salino  ;  Fr.  saliii.] 

1.  Consisting  of  salt ;  impregnated  with  salt; 
containing  salt ;  briny.  GoMsmitli. 

2.  Resembling  salt ;  suggestive  of  salt ;  salty  ; 
as,  "  A  saline  taste." 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    nfelR,   HER; 


SALINE 

t^  "  A«  this  word  is  derived  from  the  Lntin  »aU- 
nm,  by  dro|i|>iii|E  a  8y!!ah1»,  tlio  arcoiit  oiifclil,  accord- 
iiift  to  llie  goiieral  rule  of  ronnaliun,  (o  ruiiiovo  (u  tlie 
Cint.  Tliin  acceiittialioii,  liowt'ver,  im  adopted  only 
l)y  Dr.  Joliiisoii,  Biicliaiiaii,  and  Kiilloy  ;  ax  Slioridan, 
Kenrick,  Anil,  Narex,  VV.  Julinslon,  tScutt,  i'erry, 
liarrlny,  Funnmi;,  Kntick,  and  Smith  accent  the  «ec- 
oiid  syllable."      iValker. 
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SA-KINE',  n.  [L.  saliiia;  sal,  salt;  It.  If  Sp.  sa- 
lina;  Ft.  saline.]  A  repository  of  salt ;  a  salt- 
pit  ;  a  salt-spring.  Scott, 

SAL'IN,  n.  A  dry,  saline,  reddish  substance, 
obtained  from  the  ashes  of  potato  leaves,  &c. 

LmidoH. 

SA-LiNB'N^SS,  n.     State  of  being  saline.  Smart. 

BAr.-l-NlP'p-RoOs,  a.  [L.  sal,  sails,  salt,  and 
Jvro,  to  boar.]     Producing,  salt.  Craitj. 

SA-Lli\'|-FORM,  a.  [L.  sal,  salts,  salt,  and  forma, 
form.]     Hiiving  the  form  of  salt.  S/iiart. 

8.\r^J-N6M'e-TeR,  n.      [L.  sal,   salts,  salt,  and 
metrtim,  a  measure.]     A  salt-gauge  for  indicat- 
,?  the  density  of  the  sea-water  in  the  marine 


ing 
steam-boiler 


Simmoiids. 


SA-M'NO-TeR.RRNR',  a.  [L.  sal,  sails,  salt, 
and  terrenuH,  earthy  ;  terra,  earth.]  Partaking 
of  salt  and  earth.  Snuirt. 

B.VLi'NOUS,  a.  [L.  salinns,  from  sal,  salt.]  Con- 
taining salt ;  saline,     [r.]  Browne. 

SjL'!€iUE{m'\k),a.    [Fr.]    Salic.— See  Salic. 

sAL'Ite,  v.  a.   [L.  salic]  To  salt,    [u.]    Wright. 

8A-LI'V.\,  n. ;  pi.  s/k-Ll'v«.  [Gr.  aiaXov;  L.,  It., 
ASp.  sa/n-a;  Tr.snUve.l  An  inodorous,  insip- 
id, transparent,  slightly  viscid  fluid,  that  is  se- 
creted by  the  parotid,  sub-m:ixillary,  and  sub- 
lingual glands,  and  poured  into  the  mouth  by 
certain  ducts;  spittle.  Its  use  is  to  moisten 
the  mouth,  to  mix  with  the  food,  and  to  assist 
in  the  process  of  digestion.  Dunglisou. 

*5-The  saJiva  contains  ptyaline,  soda  salts  of 
potash  and  soda,  salts  of  lima,  siilpliocyanide  of  po- 
t.issiuMi,  and  occasionally  lactates  of  tlio  alkalies.  It 
is  sliehily  alkaline  in  health,  and  acid  in  some  intlam- 
malory  affections.    Miller.     Orea-ory. 

Kg-  "  As  this  word  is  a  perfect  Latin  word,  all  our 
dictionaries  very  propjrly  accent  it  on  the  second  syl- 
lable. But  saltral,  winch  is  a  formative  of  our  own, 
has  no  such  title  to  the  penultimate  accent ;  this  pro- 
nunciation, however,  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr. 
Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Scott,  Barclay,  Fenniiig,  Entick, 
and  Johnson's  quarto  ;  but  Mr.  Perry  and  Dr.  John- 
son's folio  place  the  accent  on  (he  first  syllable,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  more  correctly."     fValker. 

6.\-Li'V.AL  [s9.1i'v9l,  .S.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.; 
Bai'?-vai  or  sj-li'vjl,  IV.r  a.  [It.  salivale ;  Sp. 
salical.]     Relating  to  saliva ;  salivary.       Grew. 

PAl'I-VAi\T,  a.    Promoting  salivation.  Caldtccll. 

SAL'l-VANT,  n.  {Med.)  That  which  promotes 
salivation  ;  a  sialagogue.  Dunylison. 

sAl'I-VA-RY,  a.  [L.  salivarius;  Fr.  saliraire.] 
(Mt'd.)  Relating  to  saliva  or  spittle  ;  as,  "  The 
saUvari/  glands."  Dunglison. 

SAl'I-vAte,  f.  a.  [L.  salivo,  saliratus;  salira; 
It.  salivare  ;  Sp.  salivar;  Fr.  saUver.]    [L  s  \i,i- 

VATF.n  ;  pp.  SALIVATIXO,  SAI.IVATEU.]      (Med.) 

To  purge  by  the  salivary  glands  ;  to  cause  to  se- 
crete saliva  abundantly,  usually  by  means  of 
mercury.  IViscman.     Dunylison. 

B.^L-l-VA'TION,  n.  [L.  salivatio ;  It.  saltrazioite ; 
an.sahvacion;  Fr.  salivation.]  (Med.)  The  act 
of  salivating ;  excessive  flow  or  secretion  of  sali- 
va, as  that  produced  by  mercury,  &c.  Dunylison. 

B.\-L!'VOrS  [s,.li'v„.,,  S.  F.  J.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  sa-li'- 
yi.is  or  sSI'^-v-as,  ir.  P.],n.  [L.  snlivosits.]  Relat- 
ing to,  or  containing,  saliva ;  salivary.  Dunylison. 

S.i'/,/X,  n.  [L.]  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  trees  or 
bushes,  tisually  growing  near  water,  containing 
the  willow,  the  osier,  and  the  sallow.  Eny.  Cyc. 

bAI/L^T,  n.  [It.  celaia;  from  L.  celo,  celare,  to 
conceal ;  Sp.  celada ;  Fr.  salade.]  A  light  kind 
of  helmet,  introduced  during  the  fifteenth  een- 
tury,  chiefly  worn  by  foot-soldiers  ;  —  also  writ- 
ten salade.  FairhoU. 
SAL'LgT,  u.  A  corruption  of  «o^a<;?,  Boyle, 
.sAr/LeT-lNG,  n.    Asalading.     [u.]     Mortimer. 


tSAL'LI-ANrR,  n.    A  sally.  Sipetiser. 

SAI/LOW  (sario),  n.  [A.  S.  snih,  aaliy.  —  L.  aaUz; 
It.  salcio,  aalce ;  Fr.  sa:ile.\  (Hot.)  A  cimunon 
name  for  some  small  species  of  willow  or  osier. 

Salluwt  and  nxd»  un  baiiki  of  riven  burn.  JJri/t/eH. 

SAL'LOW,  a.  IX.S.salowit;,  saliciy,  snluwi;  Dut. 
ailutc.  —  Fr.  sale,  dirty.)  Yellow,  as  from  ill- 
ness ;  yellow;  pale;  of  a  sickly  color. 

PriUtiiig  (he  lean  and  mtlow  abiUncnce.  JliUon. 

sAL'LOW-NE8S  (sinrio-nJs),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing sallow ;  yellowness ;  sickly  paleness.  Addison. 

SAL'LQW-THORN,  n.  (Bot.)  A  small  shrub 
found  on  the  cast  and  south-east  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  which  yields 
a  coloring  matter  for  dyeing  yellow,  and  bears 
small  oraiige-coloied  berries  that  form  with  su- 
gar a  pleasant  preserve ;  sea-buckthorn ;  llip- 
pophae  rJuimnoides.  Baird. 

SAl'LV,  n.    [Fr.  saillie,  from  L.  salio,  to  leap.] 

1.  An  eruption  or  issue,  as  from  a  place  be- 
sieged ;  a  sortie  ;  a  quick  egress.  Bacon. 

2.  An  excursion  ;  a  digression. 

Every  one  .hall  knew  n  country  belter  that  rnoken  often 
talliea  into  it,  and  truversea  jt  up  and  down.  Locke. 

3.  A  quick  or  sprightly  exertion  ;  a  spring  or 
flight  of  intellect  or  fancy.  "These  passages 
were  intended  for  sallies  of  wit."      StillitiyjVect. 

4.  An  act  of  levity,  extravagance,  or  wild 
gayety  ;  an  extravagant  flight ;  a  frolic  ;  an  es- 
capade ;  an  overleaping  of  bounds.       Denham. 

Mipht  learn  fmm  the  wisdom  of  ape. 

And  b«  cheered  by  the  mlliei'  of  youth.  Ck>wper. 

3Al'LY,  V.  n.  [L.  salio  (Gr.  a/.).o^tai),  to  leap  ;  It. 
sahre,  to  ascend,  to  mount ;  Sp.  salir;  Fr.  sail- 
Itr.]  [i.  sallied;  pp.  sallying,  sallied.] 
1  o  rush  out,  as  a  body  of  troops,  from  a  besieged 
place  ;  to  issue  suddenly  ;  to  make  an  irruption. 

And  now.  all  cirtiii  arms,  the  iwrtn  set  wide, 

1  hey  *a«(e(/ forth.  Ulysses  being  their  guide,  ataimtan. 

SAl'LY-LOnn,«.  A  kind  of  sweet  tea-c;ike,  which 
is  toasted  and  buttered.     [Local.]      Simmotuls. 

sAr/LY-PORT,  n.  1.  (Fort.)  An  opening  in  the 
glacis  of  a  fort,  affording  free  egress  and  ingress 
to  troops  engaged  in  a  sally  or  a  sortie ;  a  pos- 
tern gate.  Storqueler. 
2.  (\arnl.)  In  fire-ships,  the  place  of  escape 
for  train-firers.                                        Jijar.  Diet. 

SAL-M.\-GUN'DI,  m.  [Fr.  salmiyondis,  from  L. 
sikiama,  pickles;  sal,  salt  (Gr.Vi/./^.?.  brine;  ah, 
salt),  and  condita,  preserved.     Landais.] 

1.  A  mixture  of  chopped  meat,  with  oil,  vine- 
gar, pepper,  and  onions  ;  hodgepodge.  Cotyrare. 

2.  A  medley  ;  an  olio  ;  a  miscellany  ;  a  collec- 
tion of  light,  miscellaneous  reading.  W.  Irviny. 

sAL'M|-Ac,  n.  (Chem.)  A  contraction  for  sal- 
ammoniac,     [u.]  Wriy/U. 

SjJ/,'J»//s  (s5l'ine),n.  [Fr.]  Jugged  hare ;  a  ragout 
of  game  previously  roasted.  Simmonds. 

SALM'ON  (sam'un), 
n.  [L.  sal/no ; 
It.  salmone ;  Sp. 
salmort ;  Fr.  satt- 
mon.  —  "  Some 

will    have    them  Salmon, 

termed  salmons,  a  saliendo  "  (L.  salio,  to  leap). 
Fuller.]  (Ic/i.)  A  malacopterygious  fish  of  the 
genus  Salmo,  —  particularly  the  Salmo  salar. 

;8®"The  common  salmon  (Salmo  salar)  is  highly 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  It  may  be  stated 
generally  that  salmon  pass  the  siinuiier  in  the  sea,  or 
near  the  mouth  of  estuaries  ;  in  autumn  they  push  up 
rivers,  diverging  to  the  tributary  streams  ;  in  winter 
they  inhabit  the  pure  fresh  water,  and  in  spring  de 
Bcend  again  to  the  sea.     Yarrell. 

sAlM'QN-COl'OR,  n.     A  golden-orange  tinge. 

sALM'QN-ftT  (samVnfit),  «.  (Ich.)  A  little  salm- 
on ;  a  samlet.  Johnson. 

SAl'.MO-NoId,  n.  [L.  salmo,  a  salmon,  and  Gr. 
ilhoi,  form.]  (Ich.)  One  of  a  family  of  soft- 
finned,  abdominal  fishes,  of  which  the  salmon 
is  the  type.  Brande. 

sALM'O.N'-PEEL  (sam'un-),  n.  (Ich.)  A  young 
salmon,  under  two  pounds  in  weight.  Maunder. 

SAi.M'QN-PIPE  (rtm'vn-),  n.  A  device  for  catch- 
ing salmon.  Crabb. 

8ALM'pN-TRO<>T  (sSm'un-triiflt),  n.  (Ich.)  A 
species  of  salmon  which"  enters  rivers  to  deposit 
its  spawn,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  lakes  and 
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■trcamH  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea ;  sea. 

trout ;  Salmo  trutta.  Tarrttt 

8Al.'(.)-V(f.\,  n.  [L.  sal,  salt,  and  Gr.  y,y,<iu,.  to 
produce.]  (Chem.)  The  eleclro-ncgafivc  com- 
ponent of  h.iloid  salts  ;  Halt-radical.  Giaham. 
SjlLOJVS  (tti-ieng),  n.pl.  [Fr.,  from  m:i.'oh,  a  draw- 
ing-room.] Assembfies  or  parties  of  fabliionable 
people ;  fashionable  circles  ;  high  li.c.  iMndaia. 
8A-L66N',  n.  [A.  S.  *c/,  We;  Cvr.saal;  Dut. 
zaal;  Dan.  A  Hvt.  sal;  Icel.  s(Ur.  —  U.^aJa  at- 
tone  ;  Sp.  sula,  salon  ;  Fr.  salU;  salon.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  lofty,  spacious  apartment  in  a 
house,  a  palace,  or  a  theatre ;  a  spacious  hall 
or  room ;  a  state-room.  Britton. 

2.  A  large  room  or  hall  ;  a  parlor ;  a  recep^ 
tion  room  ;  a  drawing-room.  Roget. 

3.  A  jilace  of  refreshment.  Clarka. 

4.  The  public  cabin  in  a  ship  or  a  steamer. 
SA'LQP,  or  S.\-l66p',  n.    See  Salep.      Archer. 
SAlp,  n.     (Zoa.)  One  of  the  Salpte.      Eng.  Cyr. 
sAL'P^,n.     [h.,astock-fish.\    (Zo/./.)  A  genus  of 

e  compound  7u«iV<rfa.  Woodward.  Eng.  Cyc. 
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SAl'P(-cOx\,  or  S.\I.-Pi(,()\  [H4l'K-k5n,  Sm.Wb.', 
s9l-pt'kon.  A'.  John.Mw],  u.  [Sp.,  from  sal/jicar, 
to  bespatter  ;  Fr.  salpictm.]  (Cooking.)  A  kind 
of  farce  or  stuffing,  put  mto  holes  cut  in  legs  of 
beef,  veal,  &c.  BtuUy. 

sAl'pIxx,  n.  [Gr.  ao/.Tty|,  a  trumpet.]  (Anat.) 
The  eustachian  tube,  or  channel,  between  the 
mouth  and  the  ear.  Dmtglison. 

SAL-POL'Y-jCHREST,  n.  (Chem.)  The  old  name 
of  a  substance  of  which  the  basis  is  sulphate  of 
potash.  Wood  ir  Bache. 

SAl^PRIT-NfiL'L.A,  n.  (Chem.)  Fused  nitre,  or 
nitrate  of  potash,  cast  into  cakes  or  balls.    I've. 

sAl'S.a-FY,  n.    See  Sal.sify.  Lindley. 

tSAL-SA-M5N-TA'Rl-oCs,  a.  [L.  saUamentarU 
Its.]     Being  salt  or  salted.  BaiUy. 

SAL'SI-FY,  n.  [Fr.  salsifs.]  (Bot.)  A  plant,  the 
long  and  tapering  roots  of  which  arc  of  a  mild 
and  sweetish  flavor,  and  arc  boiled  or  stewed 
like  carrots  ;  oyster-plant ;  Tragopogon  porri- 
folius ;  —  WTitten  also  sulsafy.  Loudon. 

SJlL-SIL'r..^,  n.  [Sp.]  (Bot.)  A  twining,  tuber- 
ous-rooted plant,  cultivated  in  Peru  and  the 
West  Indies  for  its  roots,  which  are  used  like 
the  tubers  of  the  potato  ;  Alstroemeria  sakilli. 

Lovdon. 

sAl'SO-A(;"ID,  a.  [L.  salsiis,  salt,  and  acidtts, 
acid.]  Applied  to  subsUuccs  which  are  both 
salt  and  acid.  Flayer. 

sAl-SO'D.\,  n.     (Com.)  Carbonate  of  soda. 

Simmonds. 

S.Ar.'SO-I^,n.  TL.  «fl/«;M,  s.-ilt.]  (ZJof.)  A  genus 
of  herbs  or  slightly  shrubby  branching  plants  of 
the  sea-shore,  with  fleshy  ..'nd  rather  awl-shaped 
leaves  ;  saltwort;  —  so  named  in  allusion  to  the 
alkaline  salts  these  plants  contain.  Gray. 

SAL-SO-LA'CEOrS  (.shus),  a.  Having  the  char- 
acter of  plants  of  the  genus  Salsola.     Perkins. 

SAL-sD'9|-.\orrS,  a.  [L.  «  ilsUyo,  aakvginis,  salt- 
ness.]     Saltish ;  somewhat  salt,     [n.]       Boyle. 

sAlt,  n.  [M.  Goth.,  Frs.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  if  Icel.  salt; 
A.  S.  salt,  sealt:  Ger.  saU.  —  Gr.  oij ;  'L.tal; 
It.  sale;  Sp.  4r  Port,  sil;  Fr.  sel.] 

1.  A  substance  used  for  seasoning,  being  the 
chloride  of  sodium  or  muriate  of  soda,  and 
generally  known  as  common  salt.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  evaporation  from  the  waters  of  the 
sea,  of  saline  lakes  or  springs,  and  from  the 
earth  in  a  crystallized  state,  or  in  the  form  of 
rock-salt.  I're. 

2.  That  which  preserves  from  corruption. 

Yc  are  the  nit  of  the  eartlu  Matt.  t.  IS. 

S.  Taste  ;   savor  ;  seasoning ;  smack  ;  relish. 

The  spice  and  mi// that  spaaont  a  man.  Stat. 

We  havesoine  mtt  in  uai  we  are  the  anna  of  women.  Skak. 

4.  Wit ;  humor;  piquancy;  smartness;  jpoig. 
nancy;  pungency.     "  .\ttic '*ai^."  Riley. 

5.  A  vessel  for  holding  s.-ilt;  a  salt-cellar. 
"  Salts  of  pure,  beaten  gold."  Middietott. 

At  the  ancient.  long  dinner-table,  a  lar^  pnlt  was  phrrd 
In  llie  nuddle:  lhr«e  siUinff  at  the  upiier  end.  Uinn  above  the 
tall.  Were  the  superior  guesta;  llie  othcra  were  below  ll)e  mil. 

//allitrrlL 

Ruch  peraoD*  exiatcd  every  wberei  but  they  were  alwara 
below  the  talt.  tinrf  <.\xrtbmr». 


MiEN.  Sill;    MdVE,  NOR,  86n  ;    Bl>LL,  BOr.  RCLE.-t;,  p,  ,.  (J.  soft;   C,  G,  £,  |,  hard;   ?  «  z  ;    y  a,  gz.-THI8.  this. 
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6.  pi.  Marshes  flooded  by  the  tides.     Stissex. 

7.  An  old  sailor ;  as,  "  He  is  an  old  sali." 
[Cant  term.]  Clarke. 

8.  (Cliem.)  A  term  applied  to  a  very  large 
class  of  compounds,  having  no  characteristic 
property  common  to  them  all,  consisting  each 
of  two  components,  simple  or  compound,  and 
possessing  properties  materially  ditterent  from 
those  of  either  of  its  components. 

fl®-  Tlie  term  salt  was  originally  employed  to  de- 
note coMiiiion  salt,  but  was  afterwards  generalized  ; 
and  it  has  gradually  acquired  a  very  extensive  and 
not  very  definite  application.  Chemists  are  not  agreed 
in  respect  to  the  constitution  of  salts.  According  to 
the  generally  received  theory  of  their  constitution, 
they  are  mostly  comprised  in  the  following  groups  or 
orders  :  1.  Salts  resulting  from  the  union  of  an  oxy- 
gen acid  and  a  salifiable  base,  and  called  ozysalts  ;  as 
nitrate  of  potash,  consisting  of  nitric  acid  and  |K>tash, 
and  sulphateof  ammonia,  consisting  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  oxide  of  ammonium.  Except  certain  organic 
bases,  as  aniline,  the  bases  of  this  group  of  salts  con- 
tain oxygen.  2.  Salts  resulting  from  the  union  of  a 
simple  metal,  or  of  a  component  chemically  equiva- 
lent lO  a  metal,  as  ammonium,  and  the  characteristic 
element  or  component  in  a  hydrogen  acid,  and  called 
luUotd  nalbi ;  as  cliloride  of  sodium,  the  type  of  haloid 
salts,  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  composed  of  cyano- 
gen, the  characteristic  component  in  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  potassium.  3.  Salts  resulting  from  the  union  of 
a  sulphur  acid  and  a  sulphur  base,  and  called  sulpluir- 
salu,  and  also  sulphosalu,  in  which  sulphur  performs 
the  same  function  as  oxygen  in  the  oxysalts  ;  as  siilph- 
arseniate  of  (lotassium,  wliich  consists  of  siilpharsenic 
acid  and  sulphide  of  potassium. —  Besides  the  three 
principal  groups  of  salts,  there  are  others  of  less  im- 
portance, among  which  are  salts  analogous  in  their 
constitution  to  sulphur-salts,  called  tellurium-salts, 
selenium  salts,  &c. 

Neutral,  acid,  and  alkaline  stilts,  salts  which  have 
respectively  a  neutral,  acid,  or  alkaline  reaction  with 
test  paper.  As  applied  to  the  constitution  of  salts, 
the  terms  ventral,  acid,  and  basic,  have  been  variously 
used.  The  view  now  generally  received  is,  that  a 
neutral  sa  t  contains  as  many  equivalents  of  acid  as  of 
oxygen  in  the  base,  an  acid  salt  more  than  one  equiva- 
lent of  acid  to  one  of  base,  and  a  basic  salt  fewer 
equivalents  of  acid  than  of  base.  —  Monobasic  salt,  a 
salt  in  which  one  equivalent  of  the  acid  is  united  to 
one  equivalent  of  the  base.  —  Bibasic  or  dibasic  salt,  a 
salt  in  which  one  equivalent  of  the  acid  is  united  to 
two  equivalents  of  tlie  base.  —  Trlbasic  salt,  a  salt  in 
which  one  equivalent  of  the  arid  is  united  to  three 
equivalents  of  the  base.  —  Double  salt,  a  salt  con- 
sisting of  two  salts  combined  together  ;  as  common 
alum,  which  is  a  coni|H)und  of  sulphate  of  polash 
and  sulphate  of  alumina. —  Triple  salt,  a  designation 
formerly  applied  to  certain  double  salts,  as  Roclielle 
salt,  supposed  to  consist  of  an  acid  combined  with 
two  bases  ;  but  now  applied  only  to  the  tribasic  salt, 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  otherwise  called 
triple  phosphate.  —  Super-salt,  a  salt  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  the  acid  predominates  over  that  of  the  base. 
—  Bi-salt,  an  oxysalt,  as  bisulphate  of  potash,  in  which 
there  are  two  equivalents  of  the  acid  to  one  of  the 
base:  —  a  haloid  s:ilt,  as  bichloride  of  tin,  in  which 
there  are  two  equivalents  of  the  electro-negative  com- 
ponent to  one  of  the  electro-positive  component.  — 
Proto-saU,  an  oxysalt  of  which  the  base  is  a  protoxide, 
or  contains  but  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  as  protosul- 
pliate  of  iron  :  —  a  iialoid  salt  containing  but  one 
equivalent  of  the  electro-negative  element  or  compo- 
nent, as  prolocyanide  of  iron.  —  Pcr-salt,  an  oxysalt  of 
which  tliJ  base  is  a  peroxide  :  — a  haloid  salt  contain- 
ing the  greatest  nuinlier  of  equivalents  of  the  electro- 
negative component  capable  of  combining  with  the 
electro-positive  component.  —  Sesqui-salt,  an  oxysalt 
having  a  sesqiiioxide  for  its  base,  as  sesqiiisulpliate  of 
iron:  —  an  oxysalt  in  which  there  are  tliree  equiva- 
lents of  the  acid  to  two  of  the  base  ;  as  sescpiicarho- 
nate  of  ammonia,  which  is  a  hydrated  compound  of 
three  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  and  two  of  oxide  of 
aininoninm  :  —  a  haloid  salt  in  which  there  are  three 
equivalents  of  the  electro-negative  and  two  of  the 
electro-positive  component ;  as  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
which  consists  of  three  equivalents  of  chlorine  and 
two  of  iron.  Oraham.  Miller.  —  Incompatible  salts, 
salts  whicli  cannot  coexist  in  solution  without  mutual 
decomposition.  Henry. —  Bitter  salt,  or  hair-salt,  native 
Kpsom  salt,  or  sulphate  of  inignosia.  Brands Fusi- 
ble salt.    See  MiCROCOSMIC   SALT. Marine  salt, 

culinary  or  common  salt ;  chloride  of  sodium.  —  Hom- 
ber^r's  sedative  salt,  boracic  acid.  —  Spirit  of  salt,  mu- 
riatic acid  dissolved  in  water.  Brande.  —  Barytic  salt, 
an  oxysalt  whose  base  is  baryta,  or  oxide  of  barium. 
Brande.  —  Deliquescent  salt,  a  salt  which  attracts 
moisture  from  the  air  and  becomes  liquid.  Turner. — 
Efflorescent  salt,  a  crystalline  salt  which  loses  its  wa- 
ter of  crystallization  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  crum- 
bles into  a  powder.  Turner.  —  Isomorphous  salts.  See 
IsoMORPllous. Microcosmtc  salt,  a  tribasic  phos- 
phate of  soda,  oxide  of  ammonium,  and  water  ;  — 
called  sXao  fusible  salt.  Miller.  —  Metallic  salt,  a  desig- 
nation formerly  applied  to  salts  having  bases  known 
to  be  metallic  oxides,  in  contradistinction  to  other 


salts,  called  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  not  then  known 
to  contain  metals.  It  is  applicable,  according  to  the 
present  views  of  chemists,  to  all  salts  except  those 
which  have  bases  derived  from  organic  bodies. — 
Binary  theory  of  salts,  or  salt-radical  theory,  a  theory 
which  assimilates  all  salts,  as  it  respects  their  chemi- 
cal constitution,  to  the  type  of  cliloride  of  sodium  or 
common  salt,  regarding  them  as  consisting  of  two 
portions  :  one,  a  non-metallic  element,  as  chlorine, 
or  an  equivalent  compound  body,  as  siilphion,  which 
is  called  the  radical  of  the  salt ;  and  tlie  other,  a 
metal,  or  an  equivalent  connwund  body,  as  ammoni- 
um, e<|Uivalent  to  a  metal,  which  has  been  called  by 
Graham  the  basyle  of  the  salt.  According  to  this 
view,  the  salt  known  by  the  name  of  sulphate  of  soda 
is  a  compound  of  sulpliion  and  sodium,  or  su'lphionidc 
of  sodium  ;  and  hydrated  acids,  as  oil  of  vitriol  or 
sulphionidu  of  hydrogen,  are  salts  of  hydrogen,  which 
comports  itself,  in  combination,  as  a  metal,  and  may 
really  be  a  metallic  vapor.  This  theory  was  proposed 
by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
many  eminent  chemists.    Miller.   Kane.    Oraham. 

sAlT,  a.  1.  Having  the  taste  of,  or  preserved  by, 
salt ;  impregnated  with  salt ;  as,  "  Salt  fish." 

A  leap  into  mlt  water  very  often  gives  a  new  motion  to  the 
spirit  and  a  new  turn  to  the  blood.  Addison. 

2.  Abounding  with  salt ;    yielding  salt ;    as, 
"  Salt  springs  "  ;  "  Salt  marshes." 

In  a  salt  land,  and  not  inhabited.  Jer.  xvii.  6. 

3.  Growing  in  a  salt-marsh  ;  as,  "  iS'«^  grass." 

4.  Bitter;    pungent.      "The  pride  and  snlt 
scorn  of  his  eyes."  Shak. 

SAlT,  a.     [L.   silto,  saltans,  to   leap;  salio,   to 

leap  ;  salax,  salacious.]     Lecherous  ;  salacious. 

Sail  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan  lip.  Sliak. 

SALT,  t).  a.      [l.  SALTEU;    ^.  SALTING,  SALTED.] 

To  season  or  impregnate  with  salt ;  to  sprinkle 
with  salt ;  as,  "  To  salt  a  fish." 


sAlT,  v.  n.    To  deposit  salt  from  a  saline  fluid  ; 

as,  "The  brine  begins  to  salt."  Wright. 

tsALT,  n.     {h.saltus;   Old  Fr.  sawft.]     The  act 

of  leaping  ;  a  skip  ;  a  leap.  B.  Jonson. 

sAL'TANT,  a.     [L.  salto,  saltans,  to  leap.] 

1.  t  Jumping  ;  dancing  ;  rampant.     Holland. 

2.  (Her.)  A  term  applied  to  the  sqtiirrel, 
weasel,  rat,  and  all  vermin,  and  also  to  the  cat, 
grayhound,  ape,  and  monkey,  when  in  a  positioii 
springing  forward.  Ot/ihie. 

SJlL-T4-REL'Lb,n.  [It.]  (il/t/s.)  A  sort  of  Ital- 
ian dance,  differing  from  the  tarantella  by  the 
hitch  in  the  first  half  of  the  measure.      Dwig/it. 

SAL'tATE,  v.  n.  [L.  salto,  saltatum.]  To  leap  ; 
to  jump ;  to  skip.  Month.  Rev. 

SAL-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  saltatio  ;  It.  saltazione; 
Sp.  saltacion  ;  Fr.  s'/ltation.] 

1.  The  act  of  leaping  or  jumping.        Brotcne. 

2.  Beating  or  palpitation,  as  of  an  artery. 

Its  [an  artery's]  ttaltation  and  florid  color.  Wiseman. 

SAL-TA-TO'RI-OUS,  a.     [L.  saltatorius  ;  It.sal- 

tatorio.]     Saltatory ;  leaping.  Kirby. 

SAL'TA-TO-RY,  ffl.  Adapted  to  leaping ;  jumping; 

skipping ;  dancing.  Brande. 

sAlT'-BOX,  n.     1.  A  box  for  holding  salt. 

2.  A  sort  of  musical  instrument.         Boswell. 

SAlT'-CAKE,  n.  {Che7n.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  sulphate  of  soda,  made  from  sulphuric  acid 
and  common  salt,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the 
manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Miller. 

sAlT'— cAt,  n.  A  lump  of  salt,  made  at  the  salt- 
works, which  attracts  pigeons.  Mortimer. 

SAl/r'-CEIi-LAR,  n.  [Fr.  saliere,  salt-cellar. 
Todd.~\  A  small  vessel  for  holding  salt  on  the 
table.    "  A  triangular  salt-cellar."  Wotton. 

sAlt'PR,  n.     1.  One  who  salts.  Greenhill. 

2.  One  who  makes,  or  sells,  salt.     Holinshed. 
sAlt'^RN,  n.     A  salt-work.  Mortimer. 

sALT'-GREEN,  a.  Sea-green;  green  like  the 
sea.     "  Salt-fjreen  streams."  Shak. 

SAl'TIER,  n.     [Fr.  savtoir.'] 

1.  (Her.)  A  cross  with  two  feet,  as  if  capable 
of  leaping,  as  an  X,  or  an  ordinary  in  the  form 
of  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew ;  —  also  written 
saltire.  Peacham. 

2.  A  dancer,  "  They  call  themselves  sal- 
tiers."  Shak. 

tSAL-TIN-BAN'CO,  n.  [Fr.  salimbanque,  from 
It.  saltare  in  bnnro,  to  leap  upon  a  bench.]  A 
quack ;  a  mountebank.  Browne. 


SALT'{NG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  salts. 

2.  A  salt-water  marsh.  Loudon, 

sAl'tJre,  n.  [Fr.  sautoir.]   {Hm:)  See  Saltier. 
SAlT'JSH,  a.     Somewhat  salt.  Mortimer. 

SALT'1S11-LY,  orf.     As  if  saltish.  Wright. 

sALT'lSH-i\ESS,  n.     Quality  of  being  saltish. 
SAlT'-JUNK,   n.     Hard,  dry,    salted  beef,  sup- 

plied  to  ships.  Simmonds. 

SALT'LpSS,  a.     Having  no  salt ;   not  tastiiia;  of 

salt ;  insipid.  Browne. 

sAlT'-LICK,  n.  A  saline  spring,  resorted  to  by 
buffaloes,  deer,  kc.  —  See  Lick.  Flint. 

Within  gunshot  of  tliis  place  was  a  salt-lick,  niudi  fre- 
quented by  wild  animals,  such  as  rhinoceroses.       jitnlersun. 

SAlT'LY,  ad.    With  taste  of  salt.  Johnson. 

sAlT'— MARSH,   n.      A  marsh   sometimes  over- 
flowed with  salt-water.  Ash. 
sAlt'— MINE,  n.     A  mine  which  yields  rock-salt. 

The  principal  .«a/<-«n'wes  are  at  Wielitslta  in  Poland,  Cata- 
lonia in  Spain.  Altemonte  in  CahU)rin,  Loowiir  in  Hungary, 
in  many  places  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in  Cheshire  in  tJiis 
country  [Kngland].  Cure. 

sAlT'N^SS,  n.     1.  State  of  being  salt  or  impreg- 
nated with  salt.    "  Saltness  of  the  soil."     Cook. 
2.  The  taste  of  salt. 

Men  ought  to  find  the  difference  between  saltnext  and 
bitterness.  Hacoii. 

sAlt'-OF-Am'B^R,  n.  (Chem.)  The  old  name 
of  succinic  acid.  Ure. 

sAlt'-OF-BPN-ZoIn',  n.  {Chem.)  Theoldname 
of  benzoic  acid.  Ure. 

sAlT'-OF-CA-NAl',  71.  (Chem.)  An  old  name 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Ure. 

SAlT'-OF-C6l'CO-THAR,  n.  (Chem.)  An  old 
name  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Ure. 

sAlt'-OF-EP'SOM,  n.  {Chem.)  An  old  name 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Horsford, 

SAlT'-OF-IIARTS'HORN,  n.  {Chem.)  Carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  its 
being  obtained  from  the  horns  of  the  hart  (Cer- 
vus  elephas).  Brande. 

SALT'-OF-LEM'ONfl,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  con- 
sisting  of  two  equivalents  of  oxalic  acid  and  one 
of  potash  ;  binoxalate  of  potash  ;  —  called  also 
essential  salt  of  lemons  and  salt  of  sorrel,  and 
used  for  removing  iron-moulds  from  linen.  Ure. 

sALT'-OF-SAT'rRN,M.  A  name  applied  by  alche- 
mists  to  acetate  of  lead  ;  sugar  of  lead.    Brande, 

SALT'-OF-SEIGNETTE  (-s6n-y6t'),  n.  {Chem.) 
Rochelle-salt.  Ure. 

sALT'-OF-S6'DA,n.  {Chem.)  An  old  name  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  Ure. 

sAlT'-OF-SOR'R^IL,  n.     {Chem.)  See  Salt-of- 

LEMONS. 

sAlT-OF-SYL'VJ-Ds,  n.  {Chem.)  An  old  name 
of  acetate  of  potash.  Brande. 

sAlT-OF-TAr'TAR,  n.  (Chem.)  Pure  carbo. 
nate  of  potash;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  its 
having  been  first  prepared  from  cream  of  tartar, 
or  bitartrate  of  potash.  Wood  ^  Bache. 

sAlT-OF-VE'NI'S,  M.  {Chem.)  Sulphate  of  cop- 
per;  blue-vitriol.  Miller 

SAlT'-PER'LATE,  n.  {Chem.)  An  old  name  of 
phosphate  of  soda.  Ure. 

sAlT'-PAn,  n.    A  salt-pit.  Bacon. 

sAlt-PE'TRE  (-pe'ter),  n.  {Chem.)  Nitrate  of 
potash;   nitre.  Thomson. 

Saltpetre,  in  Latin  ml-prtrre,  rather  so  called  because, 
"  exudat  e  petris,"  it  usually  sweats  out  of  rocks,  than  because 
it  is  wrought  up  ...  to  a  rocky  or  stony  consistency.     Fuller. 

sAlT-PE'TROUS,  a.  Resembling,  or  partaking 
of  the  character  of,  saltpetre  ;  impregnated  with 
saltpetre.  Wright. 

SAlT'-PIT,  n.  A  pit  or  place  where  salt  is  ob- 
tained ;  a  salt-mine  ;  a  salt-work.      Zcph.  ii.  9. 

SALT'-RAd'I-CAL,  n.  {Chem.)  A  term  applied, 
in  the  binary  tHeory  of  salts,  to  any  body,  wheth- 
er simple  or  compound,  which  forms  a  salt  with 
a  metal,  or  a  compound  body,  as  ammoiiiuni, 
equivalent  to  a  metal;  as,  chlorine  in  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  sulphion  in  sulphionide  of  potassi- 
um, otherwise  called  sulphate  of  potash  .Graham. 

sAlT'-RAK-5R,  n.  A  collector  of  salt  in  natural 
salt  ponds,  or  enclosures  of  the  sea.  Simmonds. 

sAlT'-RHEOM  (-riJm),  n.  [Eng.  salt,  and  Gr. 
pfuf/a,  flux,  a  floating  humor,  from  pio),  to  flow; 


A.  E.  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL;    utlR,  HER; 


* 


SALT-RIVER 

Fr.  r?iume.]  {Med.)  A  popular  name,  in  the 
Uiiitfd  States,  for  viirious  cutaneous  affections 
of  the  eruptive  and  herpetic  forms  ;  a  kind  of 
herpes  ;  an  atlection  of  the  skin. 
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SAMENESS 


BALT'-RlV-fR.n. 


DuiKjliaon. 
An  inuiginary  river  up  which 


defeated   nolitieians,    i*tc.,    are   supposed   to    be 
sent  to  oblivion.  [Cant,  U.  S.]  Uartlett. 

lie  ruwed  the  turiea  up  and  over  6alt-Kiitr.  D.  Crorketl. 
tfg'  The  phrase  To  row  up  Salt  rirer  has  its  ori|;iii 
in  ilie  fact  thiic  there  is  a  small  streairi  of  that  name 
In  Koiitiicky,  tlie  |>asHa)!e  of  which  is  made  (iifticiilt 
anil  laliorioiis  as  well  liy  its  tortuous  course  as  liy  the 
ahiindanro  of  shallows  anil  bars.  The  real  application 
of  the  phrase  is  to  the  unhappy  wijiht  who  has  the 
task  of  propelling  the  boat  up  the  stream  ;  hut  in 
political  or  slang  usage  it  is  to  those  wlio  are  rowed 
Hi>.    J.  Juman. 

SALT'SEA,  o.     Pertaining  to  the  ocean.       Sfiak. 

sALT'-SfilJ'A-TlVK,  M.  (Cliem.)  An  old  name 
of  boracic  acid.  Ure. 

SALT '-SPRING,  n.     A  spring  which  yields  salt. 

sAlT'-WA-T^R,  n.  Water  containing  salt;  sea- 
water.  Brande. 

sAlT'-wA-T^R,  a.     Relating  to  the  sea  ;  of  the 

.    sea ;  used  at  sea.  "  Thou  suU-wnter  thief."  Shak, 

SALT'-VVORK  (-wUrk),  n. ;  pi.  SALT-WORKS.  A 
saltern  ;  a  place  where  salt  is  made.     Addison. 

SALT'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Sal^ola,  —  especially  Salsola  kali.        Eng.  Cyc. 

tSALT'Y,  a.    Somewhat  salt.  Cotgrare. 

S.vr.U'BRI-OUS,  rt.  [L.  sahtbcr,  salubris,  from 
s  lias,  health ;  salviis,  safe  ;  It.,  Sp.,  iSr  Fr.  salii- 
bre.  —  See  S.vfe.]  Promoting  health;  whole- 
some ;  healthful ;  healthy  ;  salutary. 

The  draught  is  nauseous,  though  salubrious.  Knox. 

Syn.  — See  Healthy. 

SA-Lr"»RI-OUS-Ly,  ad.  In  a  salubrious  man- 
ner ;  so  as  to  promote  health.  Burke. 

SA-LU'BRJ-Oys-NKSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
salubrious ;  wholesomeness ;  healthfulness ;  sa- 
lubrity. Allen. 

S,\-LU'BRJ-TY,  n.  [L.  salubritas;  \t.  salubrith  ; 
Sp.  sulubrid'.id ;  Fr.  salubrity]  The  quality  of 
being  salubrious ;   salubriousness.  Mason. 

SAL'I;-T.\-RI-LY,  ad.     In  a  salutary  manner. 

sAl'V-TA-RI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sal- 
utary. Johnson. 

SAr/U-TA-RY,  a.  [L.  salutaris,  from  sahis,  health, 
safety  ;  It.  salutare  ;  Fr.  salutaire.] 

1.  Wholesome  ;  healthful ;  safe  ;  contributing 
to  health  ;  as,  "Salutary  diet,  exercise,  &C." 

2.  Contributing  to  the  general  safety  or  ad- 
vantage;  beneficial;  as,  "  A  s«/M<ary  example." 

SAl-V-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  salutatio  ;  It.  salutazione ; 
Sp.  salitarion;  Fr.  salutation.]  The  act  or 
style  of  saluting ;  a  salute  ;  an  act  of  civility ; 
a  greeting  ;  an  address. 

Tlie  early  village  cock 
llafh  twice  done  nalutation  to  tlie  morn.  Shak. 

Beware  of  the  scribes,  which  love  to  go  in  long  clothing, 
and  love  salutalionn  in  the  nmrket-pluces.  Jlark  xii.  ;!M. 

S4^-Lir-TA-Tf)'R|-AN,  n.  A  student  in  a  college, 
in  the  United  States,  who  pronounces  the  salu- 
tatory oration  at  Commencement.  [Local.]  Hall. 

SA-LU'TA-TQ-Rl-LY,orf.  In  a  salutatory  manner. 

SA-LlJ'T.\-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  salut  atari  us.]  Con- 
taining salutations;  greeting;  —  applied  to  an 
oration  which  introduces  the  exercises  of  Com- 
mencmcnt  in  American  colleges.     [U.  S.] 

Kirklnnd. 

tSA-LO'TA-TO-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  aahttaioriiim.] 
A  place  of  greeting.  MiUon. 

BA-MiTK',  V.  a.  [L.  sahito;  aalua,  health,  anl- 
riis,  safe,  well;  It.  sulutjre;  Sp.  siludnr;  Fr. 
s«/m<t.  — See    Sai-e.]      [t.   saluted;  pp.  sa- 

UTINO,  SAHTTF.n.] 

1.  To  greet ;  to  show  civility  or  respect  to,  by 
words  or  by  ceremonies ;  to  hail ;  to  address  ;  to 
welcome  ;  to  congratulate  ;  to  treat  with  kind- 
ness.    "  Our  friends  salute  thee."       3  John  14. 

2.  To  please  ;  to  gratify,     [u.] 

Wonld  I  hud  no  being, 
If  this  talutr  my  bliNxl  a  jot.  Shak. 

3.  To  kiss.  Addison. 

4.  (Mil.)  To  show  honor  to,  by  firing  gtins, 
lowering  colors,  presenting  anus,  i^^c.  Stucqnelfr. 

SA-LUTE',  n.  1.  A  salutation  ;  a  greeting;  an 
expression  of  respect,  civility,  or  kind  wishes. 
"  The  first  salutes  of  our  three  friends. "ylrfrfi*t>«. 


"There  cold  aahttes,h\xt  here  a    sAl'V?R   [rtl'v^r,  S.  IV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 

f'.  U '/>•],  n.     [L.  salro,  to  save.]    A   plate  on 
which  any  thing  ia  presented. 

lietwvrn  each  act  the  tmnbllng  mlrtn  rinf.  /'ope 

t SALVER  (siv'fr),  n.    One  who  Halves  ;  one  who 
pretends  to  cure  ;  a«,  "  A  quack-fa/r(rr."Oyi7rM. 


2.  A  kiss, 

lover's  kiss."  Kosconimrm. 

3.  (.Mil.  &  Nav.)  An  exhibition  of  respect  and 
honor,  performed  by  a  discharge  of  artillery  or 
small  arms,  by  striking  colors,  &c.     Stoct/ueler. 

8yn.  —  A  salute  is  given  in  difTcrent  uiodca  by 
word  or  by  action  ;  salalalian  is  Ihu  act  of  saluting, 


anil   is  always  personal.     Ciins  are  fired  by  way  of  i  SAL'V^R-SIIAPED  (-ihipt),  a.     (Hot.)  Noting  a 

'■'""  ■  '"■■■■ ■ '"  " "■■  ■'■"    ■'  '  '  -      •         calyx,  a  corolla,  or  other  organ,  of  which  the 

tube  is  long  and  slender  and  the  limb  flat,  as  in 
pUox.  Lindley. 

sJl' yi-.^,  n.  [L.  salvia,  from  aalro,  io  aave,  —  in 
allusion  to  the  reputed  healing  qualities  of  the 
sage.]  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  pTanU  containing 
many  species,  the  best  known  of  which  is  Salria 
ojfictnulia,  or  garden  sage.  Gray. 

sAl'v6,  n. ;  pi.  sXL'vdEs,  or  sXl'vOj.  [L.  aalct 
jure,  the  right  being  safe.] 

1.  Something  reserved  when  other  things  are 
pranted  ;  an  exception  ;  a  reservation  ;  a  sav- 
ing ;  an  excuse. 

What  tatroet  or  qiiallf>-ing  considerations.      Wali-rtmui. 
With  any  private  mlnm*  or  rrasions.  _  Adiluon. 

2.  (Mil.  &  Xar.)  A  salute  by  firing  guns;  as, 
"  A  aalvo  of  artillery."  Burn. 

Sjr^yp-Ur'j-LF.  (Anglicized  8AI.-V6l'A- 
TlLE),  «.  [L.,  rolatilt-  aaU.]  (Chem.)  A  vola- 
tile salt  having  a  strong,  pungent  odor,  and 
composed  of  three  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid 
and  two  of  oxide  of  ammonium;  scsquicarbo- 
nate  of  ammonia;  —  popularly  called  also  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  MiUiT. 

SAL'VOR,  n.  (Law.)  One  who  saves  a  ship  or 
cargo  from  wreck  or  destruction.  Bvutier. 


Kolule  ;  hows  are  given  in  the  way  of  a  galulatwn.  A 
irreeiiiig  \a  a  mode  of  salutation  indicative  ot  great 
satisfaction  or  joy. 

SA-LUT'5R,  n.    One  who  salutes.  Bowyer. 

sAL-V-TIf'^R-oOs,  a.  [L.  aaluti/er,  from  aalua, 
health,  and_/i»ro,  to  bring  ;  It.  iSr  Sp.  aalutifero.] 
Bringing  health  ;  causing  or  producing  health ; 
healthy  ;  salutary  ;  healthful ;  wholesome. 

Though  God  be  but  one,  yet  hath  he  about  himself  innu- 
merable uuxillutory  powers,  all  of  them  faltU\)'eroui>,  and  pro- 
curing good  of  that  which  is  made.  Cmlirurth. 

sAL-V-tIf'5R-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  salutiferous 
manner.  Cudworth. 

SAL-VA-BIl'J-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  salvablc; 
the  possibility  of  being  saved.  Sanderson. 

SAl'V.A-BLE,  a.  [L.  *rt/io,  sa/rare,  to  save.]  That 
may  be  saved ;  that  may  be  kept  safe.  Cudworth. 

SAL'VA-BLE-NESS,  n.     Salvability.  Ash. 

sAl/VA-BLy,  ad.     In  a  salvablc  manner.    Craig. 

8Al'VA(?E,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  salrus,  safe.]  (Mar. 
Law.)  A  compensation  for  saving  or  preserving 
a  vessel  or  its  cargo  from  wreck  or  loss.  BurrilT. 

tsAL'VAQE,  «.  [Old  Fr.  saulvage.—Sce  Sav- 
AOK.]     Rude  ;  cruel ;  savage.  Wright. 

sAl^VJi-TKL' LA,  n.  [L.,  literally,  atfcty-vein, 
from  aalco,  to  save.]  (Anat.)  A  vein  o\  the  arm, 
terminating  on  the  back  of  the  fingers;  —  so 
called  by  the  ancients,  who  opened  it  in  certain 
diseases,  as  in  melancholic  and  hypochondriacal 
aflfections.  Dungliaon. 

SAL-VA'TION,  n.  [Low  L.  saleatio;  It.  aalva- 
zione  ;  Sp.  salvacion.  —  See  Safe.] 

1.  Deliverance  from  evil  ;  the  state  of  being 
saved  ;  escape  from  danger ;  security.  Ex.  xiv.  3. 

2.  (Theol.)  Deliverance  from  the  eflfects  of 
sin  ;  redemption  from  eternal  death  ;  reception 
to  heaven  or  eternal  bliss. 

The  gospel  is  the  jiowcr  of  God  to  tah-ation.     Rom.  i.  10. 

3.  That  which  saves ;  cause  of  salvation. 

The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation.         I's.  xxvii.  1. 

sAl'V.'V-TO-RY,  71.  A  place  where  any  thing  is 
preserved  ;  a"  repository  ;  a  conservatory.    Ilale.  \ 


SA-MjI'RjI,  n.  [L.  samera,  samara,  the 
seed  of  the  elm.]  (But.)  A  nut  of  an 
aehenium,  or  any  other  indehiscent 
fruit,  furnished  with  a  wing,  like  that  of 
the  maple,  ash,  and  elm  ;  a  key.  Gray. 

SA-MAR'1-TAN,  n.     An  inhabitant  of  the  Samam 
city  or  district  of  Samaria  ;   one  of  a       "f 
sect  of  the   Jews  who  believed  in  the  '''••'"• 
Pentateuch  only,  and  with  whom  other  Jews 
refused  to  have  dealings.  Hook. 

SA-MAr  I-TAN,  a.    1.  Pertaining  to  Sam.iri.i  or 

to  the  Samaritans.  /'.  Cyc. 

2.  Noting  a  sort  of  Hebrew  alphabet,  ira&on. 

SAm'A-RoId,  a.  [L.  samera,  samara,  the  seed 
of  the  elm,  and  Gr.  ttioi,  form.]  (Bot.)  Re- 
sembling a  samara.  Brande. 


I  SALVE  (siv  or  silv)    [siv,  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wr.  \  SA-MAR'R.\,  n.     See  SiMAR. 


Todd. 


Wb. ;  silv,  ir.  J.  F.  ;  s4lv  or  sUv,  Ja.  ;  slwv,  (7.], 
n.  [L.  salius,  safe. —  A.  S.  seal/;  Gor.salbe; 
Dut.  zalf,  zalve ;  Dan.  salre  ;  '  Sw.  nalra.  — 
Gael,  sahh.] 

1.  A  glutinous  composition  or  ointment  ap- 
plied to  wounds  and  hurts  ;  cerate. 

A  Nilre  for  any  sore  that  inoy  In-tide.  Sliak. 

2.  Help  ;  remedy  ;  corrective  ;  antidote. 
"  Some  salve  for  perjury."  Shak. 

eig-  "  Dr.  Johnson  tolls  us  that  this  word  is  origi- 
nally and  properly  xolf;  which,  having  salre.1  in  the 
plural,  the  singular,  in  time,  was  borrowed  from  it  ; 
seal/,  Saxon,  undoubtedly  from  galrus,  Latin.  There 
is  some  diversity  among  our  orthocpists  about  the  I  in 
this  word  and  its  verb.  Mr.  Sheridan  marks  it  to  Imj 
pronounced  ;  Mr.  Smith,  VV.  Johnston,  and  Barclay 
make  it  mute  ;  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Perry  give  it  both 
ways  ;  and  Vr.  Nares  says  it  is  mtile  in  the  noun,  but 
sounded  in  the  verb.  The  mute  /  is  certainly  coun- 
tenanced in  this  word  by  cnire  and  haire  ;  hut,  as  they 
are  very  irregular,  and  are  the  only  words  where  the 
I  is  silent  in  this  situation,  (for  ralre,ilrlcr,solre,Si.c., 
have  the  /  pronounced,)  and  .is  this  word  is  of  I.atin 
original,  the  /  ought  certainly  to  lie  preserved  in  Isitli 
words  ;  for,  to  have  the  same  word  sounded  different- 
ly to  signify  ditTerent  thin<Ts,  is  a  defect  in  lauL'uago 
that  ought  as  much  as  jiossible  to  lie  avoided."  H'alkrr, 

I  SA  f. VE  (sav  or  salv),  r.  a.  [L.  salro,  to  save. 
^Goth.  salbnn;  A.  S.  sealfi-an;  Dut.  zalren; 
GcT.saffM'n;  Ttan.  salve.]  [t.SALVED  ;  j5rp.  salv- 

IXO,  SALVED.] 

1.  To  anoint  or  dress  with  salve  ;  to  heal,  as- 
Btiage,  or  mitigate  with  medicaments  applied. 

Many  skilful  leeches  him  almle. 

To  mlix  his  hurts.  Spm»n-, 

2.  To  help  ;  to  remedy  ;  to  mend  ;  to  gloss 
over  by  a  salro  or  excuse. 

Home  seek  to  wi/iy.  fheir  Wotted  name 
With  Cillers'  blot,  till  all  do  taste  of  shame.        Siilttni. 
And  this  talrnl  all  <lilficult>-.  Brooiw. 

3.  t  [L.  salre,  hail.]  To  salute.  Spettser. 


SAM'BO,  H 

latto 


The  offspring  of  a  negro  and  a  mu 
Knry. 

SA.M'Bl'rKE,  n.  [Gr.  aa^PtKi,,  from  Td^flii,  Sam- 
byx,  the  inventor ;  L.  samhuca.]  (Mus.)  An 
ancient,  triangular,  stringed  instrument,  used 
by  the  Greeks  ;  a  kind  of  harp.  Moore. 

Lutes,  harps,  all  manner  of  I'ipes,  twrbiton*.  tambiA-et, 
witli  other  instrunicuts.  Atckam. 

S.\ME,  a.  [Goth,  soma:  A.  S.  same;  Dut.  to- 
men ;  Dan.  aamtne,  the  same ;  Sw.  aamma, 
satnnie;  Icel.  aamr;  Ger.  snnimt ;  zusammen, 
together. —  Sansc.  sam,  together;  Arm.  tsam, 
to  place  together.  —  Root  aem  or  aim,  "one"; 
whence  acm-el,  sem-per,  siin-plex,  ain-ifulus,  aim- 
ilis,  sim-ul,  sin-eerus  ;  Gr.  o/i<i,  8/iot.  Jr.  Smith.] 

1.  Not  distinguishable  from  others  ;  identical ; 
not  difTcrent ;  not  another. 

.And  OS  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and  IKer  shall 

beehungedi  but  thou  art  the  aoiur,  and  thy  years  shall  not 

ftil.  ■         J/th.  i.  li. 

What  matter  where.  If  I  be  still  the  mmeT  Jtillom. 

2.  Being  of  the  like  kind,  sort,  or  degree. 

The  Minif  plant  prrxluceth  ns  great  a  variety  nf  juici's  as 
there  is  in  the  ivuue  animal.  "     ArfmlAmtt. 

3.  Denoting  that  which  was  mentioned  before. 

Whatsoever  is  done  to  my  limlher  (if  he  l>e  a  Christian 
man),  that  sonic  is  done  to  me.  TiiKilale. 

fi-  In  comparisons,  same  is  followed  hy  as  or  vitM 
"The  metaphor  is  the  Mimr  In  the  verses  «.<  in  lli« 
nicd.ll."  AdHnnn.  "  Which  is  of  ihcMiair  force  teilk 
that  form  which  our  Saviour  used."    jiddiaan. 

tSAME,  arf.     Together.  Spetuer 

8AME'.\f,f«S,  n.     1    The  state  of  being  the  same; 

or  not  distiiiguishnble  from  others  ;  identity. 

One  in  agreeinrni,  ei>ntrnf ,  and  mimrmsr  of  will.     (  Vtirprrl. 

2.  Undistinguishable  resemblance  ;  near  like- 
ness ;  eorresjMmdence  ;  similarity  ;  want  of  va- 
riety ;  monotony.  Sici/7. 

Syn. —  Sec  Identity. 


mIeN,  SifR;   MdVE,  NCR,  86n  ;   htlLL,  B(JR,  bClE.  — C.  9,  ?,  t  *oft ;  £,  G,  ?,  |,  Aorrf;   $  <u  a;  ^  cM  jx.— THIS.  this. 


SAMESTRE 

SA-MfiS'TEE,  n.     A  variety  of  coral.    Simmonds. 
\  S  \-METTE',  n.  [Old  Fr.  samet.']  A  sort  of  satin 
or  silk  stuff.  Chaucer. 

SA'MI-AN,  a.    Relating  to  the  island  of  Samos. 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine.  Byron. 

Samian  earth,  or  Samian  stone,    [L.  Samius  lapis.] 

(Oeol.)  a  species  of  marl  from  Samos.  Brande. 

SJ' MI-EL,  n.  [Arab.]  A  hot,  arid  wind,  common 
in  Africa,  Arabia,  Syria,  &c.;  the  simoom  or  si- 
moon ;  the  kamsin.  P-  ^yc- 

tSA'MITE, »».     [OldFr.]    A  silk  stuff".    Bpenser. 

sAM'LgT,  n.  (/cA.)  A  species  of  small  salmon  ; 
the  parr  ;  Salmo  salmultis.  i  arrell. 

SAM-O-THRA'CIAN,  n.  A  native  of  Samothracia. 

SAMP,  n.  [Indian  naicsaump.^  Indian  corn 
broken  coarse  and  boiled,  to  be  eaten  with  milk 
or  butter. 

,8®-  JVawsaump,  a  kind  of  meal  pottage  iinparclied. 
From  tliis  the  English  call  their  samp,  whicli  is  Indian 
corn  beaten  and  Iwiled,  and  eaten  hot  or  cold,  with 
milk  or  butter.     Roger  Williams. 

sAM'pAn,  n.  A  small  boat  or  punt,  in  which  a 
Chinese  family  live  on  Canton  River.       Smart. 

SAM'PHIRE  (sSm'fir)  [sSmTir,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm.; 
sam'ftr,  C.  ^^6.],  n.    [Fr.  Samt  Pierre.]    (Dot.) 

1.  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Crithmum,  one  species  of  which  {Crithmum 
maritimum)  is  used  as  a  pickle,  an  ingredient 
in  salads,  and  as  a  pot-herb. 

Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  sampAi'ce;  dreadfuUradel 
Methinks  lie  seems  no  bigger  tlian  his  head.  Shak. 

2.  The  common  name  of  low  saline  plants  of 
the  genus  Salicornia  ;  glasswort.  Gray. 

SAM'PLE  [sSm'pl,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  sam'pl,  P. 
J.  F.],  n.  [L.  exemplum  ;  Sp.  ejemplo  ;  Fr.  ex- 
emple.  —  Gael,  samplair.  —  Exemplum  is  proba- 
bly a  euphonic  form  of  exemptum,  from  eximo,  to 
take  out ;  but  Pott  derives  it  from  ex,  from,  and 
ampins,  much.    ]V.  Smith.] 

1  That  which  is  taken  out  of  a  large  quanti- 
ty, as  a  fair  representation  of  the  whole ;  a  part 
shown  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole  ;  a  specimen. 

'T  is  sufficient  if  I  bring  a  sample  of  some  goods  in  this 
voyage.  Bryden. 

2.  Any  thing  selected  as  a  model  for  imita- 
tion ;  an  example  ;  a  pattern.  Fairfax. 
t  sAm'PLE,  ».  a.  To  give  a  sample  of;  to  exemplify. 

Learning  to  sample  earth's  embroidery.  Browne. 

sAM'PIifiR,  n.     [h.  exemplar  ;   It.  esemplare  ;  Sp. 

ejemp'ar;    Fr.   exemplaire.  —  Gael,   samplair.] 

A  pattern  of  work;  a  specimen,  —  particularly 

of  a  girl's  improvement  in  needlework. 

Our  girls  forsake  their  samplers  to  teach  kingdoms  wis- 
dom. J<il<"'- 

sJlM'SHOd,  n.  A  Chinese  spirit  distilled  from 
rice  ;  —  also  ^vritten  samshu.  Stuart. 

SAM'SON'^POST,  n.  (yaut.)  1.  A  sort  of  pil- 
lar in  a  ship's  hold,  between  the  lower  deck  and 
the  keelson,  under  the  edge  of  a  hatchway,  fur- 
nished with  notches  as  steps,  to  ascend  or  de- 
scend by.  Mar.  Diet. 
2.  A  temporary  or  movable  pillar,  carrying  a 
leading  block,  for  various  purposes.        Brande. 

II  SAN-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sana- 
ble  ;  sanableness  ;  curableness.  Med.  Jour. 

II  sAN'A-BLE  [san'9-bl,  S.  IV.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wr.-,  sa'n?-bl,  Nares,  Buchanan],  a.  [L.  sn- 
nahilis,  from  sano,  to  cure  ;  It.  sanahile ;  Sp. 
sa7iable.  —  See  Sane.]  That  maybe  cured  or 
healed  ;  curable  ;  remediable,     [r.]  More. 

||sAN'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Sanability.  Ash. 

SANAT,  n.     An  Indian  calico.  Simmonds. 

tSA-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  sanatio.]  The  act  of  heal- 
ing or  curing.  Wiseman. 

sA.\'A-TTVE,  a.  [L.  sano,  sanatus,  to  cure;  It. 
iSf  Sp.  sanativo.]  Having  a  power  or  tendency 
to  heal  or  cure  ;  healing  ;  sanatory.  Bacon. 

SA.V  A-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  san- 
ative ;  power  or  tendency  to  heal.         Johnson. 

sAn'A-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  sanaior,  a  healer ;  It.  sana- 
torio.]  Tending  to  promote  health;  healing; 
curing  ;  sanative.  Dr.  Francis. 

SJ^r-BE-JVI'TO,  n.  [Sp.  Sambenito;  It.  San 
Benito.]  A  yellow  garment,  worn  by  those  con- 
demned by  the  Inquisition  to  be  burned  for  her- 
esy. Baretti. 
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tsANCE'BELL,  n.  A  corruption  o{  saint's-bell. — 
See  Saint's-bell.  Beau.  S;  Fl. 

t  sAnC'T|-F5-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  aanctifico,  sancti- 
jicatus.  —  See  Sanctify.]  To  sanctify.  Barrow. 

SANC-Tj-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  sanctificatio-.  It. 
santificazione  ;  Sp.  santifcacion;  Fi.  sanctijica- 
tioji.]     (Theol.) 

1.  The  act  of  sanctifying  or  purifying  from 
the  dominion  of  sin. 

Another  of  these  ordinary  opierations  of  the  Spirit  is  sanc- 
tificatiun;  which  consists  iu  purity  ing  our  wills  and  affections 
from  tliose  wicked  inclinations  and  inordinate  lusts  which 
countermand  God's  will  iu  us,  and  set  us  at  enmity  against 
him.  ^"*^- 

2.  The  act  of  consecrating  or  se.tting  apart  to 
a  sacred  end  or  office  ;  consecration. 

In  the  ordering  of  priests,  there  were  both  visible  and  in- 
visible sanctificuUon.  Burnet. 

3.  The  state  of  being  sanctified  or  made  holy  ; 
progressive  conformity  of  the  heart  and  life  to 
the  will  of  God.  Hook. 

Concerning  the  righteousness  of  sanctificctlum,  we  deny  it 
not  to  be  inherent.  Hooker. 

sAnC'TJ-FIED,  p.  a.     1.  Consecrated  ;  hallowed. 

"  Sanctified  and  pious  bonds."  Shak. 

2.  Affecting  holiness.     [Ironical.]     Hodgson. 

SAXC'TJ-FI-^R,  n.     1.  One  who  sanctifies. 

2.  {Theol.)  The  Holy  Spirit.  Bp.  Taylor. 

SANC'TI-FY  (sSngk'te-fi),  V.  a.  [L.  sanctifco, 
from  sanetus,  holy,  and /a«o,  to  make  ;  It.  san- 
tificare ;  Sp.  santificar  ;  Fr.  sanctifier.]  [i. 
sanctified;  pp.  sanctifying,  sanctified.] 

1.  {Theol.)  To  free  from  the  power  of  sin  ;  to 
cleanse  from  corruption  ;  to  make  holy. 

And  such  were  some  of  you;  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye 
are  sanctified.  1  <-'or.  vi.  11. 

2.  To  make  a  means  of  holiness. 

But  the  grace  of  God  is  pleased  to  move  us  by  ways  suita- 
ble to  our  nature,  and  to  sanctify  these  sensible  helps  to 
higher  purposes.  South. 

3.  To  ordain  or  set  apart  to  sacred  ends  ;  to 
consecrate ;  to  hallow. 

God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it.      Gen.  ii.  3. 

And  thou  shalt  put  them  upon  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  his 
sons  with  him,  and  shalt  anoint  them,  and  consecrate  them, 
and  sanctify  them,  that  they  may  minister  unto  me  in  the 
priest's  oflice.  Exod.  xxviii.  41. 

4.  To  make  free  from  guilt;  to  lend  a  legal 
or  a  religious  sanction  to  ;  to  sanction. 

The  holy  man,  amazed  at  what  he  saw, 

Made  haste  to  sanctify  the  bliss  by  law.  Dryden. 

5.  To  secure  from  violation ;  to  keep  pure. 

Truth  guards  the  poet,  sanctifies  the  line.  Pope. 

6.  To  confess  and  celebrate  as  holy.    Cruden. 

Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself.  Isa.  viii.  13. 

SANC'TI-FY-!NG-LY,  ad. 

ner. 
SANC-TIL'O-aUENT,  a.  [L.  sanetus.  holy,  and  lo- 

quor,  loqiiens,  to  speak.]  Speaking  holily.  Clarke. 

SANC-TJ-MO'NI-AL,  a.     Sanctimonious.    Bailey. 

SANC-TI-MO'NJ-OtJS  (sangk-te-mo'iie-Ss),  a.  [L. 
sanctimonia,  sanctity.] 

1.  Sacred  ;  saintly  ;  holy.  "  Sanctimonious 
ceremonies."  Shak. 

2.  Having  or  affecting  the  appearance  of  sanc- 
tity.    "  Sanctimonious  avarice."  Milton. 

SANC-TI-M6'NI-0US-LY,  ad.  In  a  sanctimoni- 
ous manner. 

sAnc-ti-mo'ni-ous-ness,  n. 

ing  sanctimonious. 

sAnc'TI-MO-NY,  n.  [L.  sanctimonia,  from  sane- 
tus, holy  ;'  It."  <^  Sp.  santimonia.]  Holiness  ; 
scrupulous  austerity ;  the  appearance  or  pre- 
tence of  holiness. 


In  a  sanctifying  man- 
Clarke. 


Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

The  state  of  be- 
Ash. 


Her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage;  which  holy  undertaking, 
witli  most  austere  sanctimony,  she  accomplished.  Shak. 

SANCTION,  n.     [L.  sanctio;    It.  sanzione;    Sp. 
saneion ;  Fr.  sanction.] 

1.  That  which  sanctions,  authorizes,  confirms, 
Or  renders  obligatory  ;  the  act  of  confirming  or 
sanctioning  ;  confirmation  ;  ratification  ;  sup- 
port; countenance;  authority;  as,  "The  saiic- 
tion  of  law,  of  holy  writ,  of  public  opinion,  &c." 


2.  That  confirmation  or  proof  of  validity 
which  a  law  derives  from  the  certainty  with 
which  it  is  enforced  ;  the  efficacy  of  law ;  the 
enforcement  of  obedience. 


SANDALIFORM 

These  were  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  formed 
the  sanction  of  the  Mosaic  law.  H'hatcly. 

jg^g'  By  Locke,  Paley,  and  Bentham  the  term  sanc- 
tion,or  enforcement  of  obedience,  is  applied  to  reward 
as  well  as  to  punishment ;  but  >;r.  Austin  confines  it 
to  the  latter,  perhaps  because  human  laws  only  pun- 
ish, and  do  not  reward.     Fleming. 

3.  A  law  ;  a  decree  ratified.     [Improper.] 

'Tis  the  first  sanction  nature  gave  to  man, 

Eacli  other  to  assist  in  what  they  can.  Venlianu 

SANC'TION  (sangk'shun),  v.  a.  [i.  sanctioned  ; 
pp.  sanctioning,  sanctioned.]  To  give  a 
sanction,  validity,  or  authority  to;  to  ratify  ;  to 
legalize  ;  to  confirm ;  to  countenance ;  to  sup- 
port ;  to  authorize  ;  to  warrant ;  to  allow.  Burke. 

Old  principles  sanctioned  by  tlie  laws.  Burke. 

sANC'TION-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  implying,  a 
sanction.  Ec.  Rev, 

SANC'TJ-TIJDE,  n.  [L.  sanctitudo,  from  sanetus, 
holy;  It.  santitudine.]  Holiness;  sacredncss; 
saintliness ;  sanctity.  Milton. 

SANC'TI-TY  (s5ngk'te-te),  n.  [L.  sanctitas ;  It. 
santith  ;  5>p.  santidud.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  holy  ;  holiness. 

Then  heaven  and  earth  renewed  shall  be  made  pure 

To  sanctity  that  shall  receive  no  stain.  Milton. 

2.  Goodness  ;  purity ;  godliness.  "  The  sanc- 
tity of  their  manners."  Addison. 

3.  Sacredness ;  inviolability. 

Nor  uninformed 
Of  nuptial  sanctity  and  marriage  rites.  Milton. 

4.  A  saint ;  a  holy  being,     [h.] 

About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven 

Stood  thick  as  stars.  Milton. 

t  SANCT'U-A-RIZE,  v.  a.  To  shelter  by  a  sanc- 
tuary, or  by  means  of  sacred  privileges. 

No  place  indeed  should  murder  sanctuarize.  SJtak. 

SANCT'1-A-RY  (sangkt'yu-9-re),  n.  [L.  saiutua- 
rium  ;  It.  if  Sp.  santuario ;  Fr.  sanctuaire.] 

1.  {Arch.)  The  pene<ra/irt,  or  most  retired  and 
sacred  part  of  a  temple: — the  presbytery  or 
eastern,  part  of  the  choir  of  a  church  in  which 
the  altar  is  placed.  Britton. 

2.  A  holy  place ;  a  temple ;  a  consecrated 
building  ;  a  place  of  worship  ;  a  church  ;  holy 
ground. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  they  contribute  nothing  to  the 
happiness  of  the  country  who  only  serve  God  in  the  duties 
of  a  holy  life,  who  attend  his  sanctuary,  and  daily  address 
his  goodness.  linners. 

3.  An  asylum  sacred  from  the  reach  of  civil 
power  ;  a  place  of  protection. 

She  was  as  safe  as  in  a  sanctuary.  Spenser. 

4.  Refuge  in  a  sacred  place  ;  shelter ;  protec- 
tion. Dryden. 

SJJ^C'TUM  SAMC-TO'RUM.  [L.]  The  Holy 
of  Holies ;  the  innermost  or  holiest  place  of 
the  Jewish  temple,  where  the  ark  was  kept ;  the 
sanctuary.  Crabb. 

sAND,  n.  [A.  S.  sand  ;  Ger.,  Dan.,  Sf  Sw.  sand ; 
Dut.  zand.  —  Gr.  initiio;,  probably  from  Gr.  i|qw, 
to  crumble  away  ;  L.  sabuhim.] 

1.  Small  particles  or  grains  of  quartz  or  other 
minerals  not  cohering  together;  particles  or 
gTiiins  arising  from  the  breaking  or  crumbling 
of  stone  ;  minute  grains  of  stone. 

Sand  hath  always  its  root  in  clay,  and  there  be  no  veins  of 

sand  any  great  depth  within  the  earth.  Bacon. 

The  sands  are  numbered  that  make  up  my  life.      Shak. 

2.  j)l.  Barren  country  covered  with  sand. 

Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Libyan  sands.  Miltim. 

sAND,  V.  a.    [i.  SANDED  ;  pp.  sanding,  sanded.] 

1.  To  strew  or  sprinkle  with  sand;  to  cover 
with  sand.     "  The  sa«rferf  valley."        Thomson. 

2.  t  To  drive  upon  the  sand.  Burton. 
SAN'DAL,  n.     [Gr.  aav6a).ov,  aavW.iov,—  according 

to  Hemsterhvis  for  aavi^aXov,  from  anvii,  anvi- 
^oi,  a  board,  plank,  or  any  thing  made  thereof; 
L.  sandalium;  It.  saiidah ;  Sp.  sandaha;  l-r. 
saiulale.]  A  shoe,  consisting  of  a  sole  strapped 
to  the  foot,  with  an  enclosure  for  the  heel,  and 
sometimes  for  the  toes,  but  leaving  the  upper 
part  of  the  foot  bare ;  a  loose  shoe ;  a  sort  of 
slipper.  ^'^f^''- 

Originally  sandals  were  made  of  leather;  but  they  after- 
wards became  articles  of  great  luxury,  being  "•"'•''./''P"''^ 
silver,  or  other  precious  stuff,  and  most  beautifully  orna- 
mented. , 

While  the  still  Morn  went  out  with  sandah  gray.     MUton. 

SAN-DAl'J-FORM,  a.  [Gr.  aavh&hov,  a  slipper, 
and  Iu  forma,  form.]  {Bot.)  Shaped  like  a 
sandal  or  slipper.  Craitj 
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eAiNDAI.-WOOn  (-wad),  n.  {Bot.)  l.  A  wood 
remarkable  for  its  aRrceable  fragrance,  which 
repels  insects ;  SaiUalum  album  ;  —  used  in  In- 
dia, where  it  is  indigenous,  as  u  medicine  and 
as  a  perfume  ;  also  used  for  making  working- 
boxes,  small  cabinets,  &c.       Limiley.     Archer. 

2.  A  wood  produced  by  Sautaliim  Freycitu-ti- 
anum,  and  Santalum  ptinicul'itum,  which  are 
indigenous  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.       Lindtey. 

Rnl-.inndal-iriioil,  reil-saundors-wood.  —  See  Red- 
SAUNDKRS-WOOD.  Archer. 

BAN'D.V-uAfH,  n.     [L.  sai>4ar(Ka.'\^ 

1.  A  resin  in  small  tears  obtamed  from  the 
Thuja  artieulUa  (or  CalUtris  ^nadrivalris),  a 
small  coniferous  tree  growing  m  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa.  It  is  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  of 
a  faint,  aromatic  smell,  transparent  and  brittle, 
and  is  »iscd  as  incense,  in  varnishes,  and  when 
pulverized,  as  pounce.  Ure. 

»i' Sandnrack  is  said  by  Tliomson  to  exude  from 
Juniprrmi  communi.t  ;  but  upon  tlio  autliority  of  Bron- 
giart  and  Scliousboe,  it  is  tlio  tears  of  Catlitru  i/uadri- 
valvu  (or  Thuja  articuiala  of  Vahl.  Loudon).   Lindley. 

2.  (itfm.)  Red  sulphurct  of  arsenic ;  red  or- 
piment ;  ruby  sulphur.  Wright. 

sAnu'-BAo,  n.     A  bag  or  a  repository  for  sand. 

S<u»(i-6aiT.»,  bags  of  ca rill,  employed  to  repair  breaches 

and  embrasures,  to  form  revetements  of  parapets,  and 

cover  of  infantry.  Stucqueler. 

SAnD'-BALL,   n.     A  ball   of    soap   mixed  with 

sand  for  toilet  use.  Simmorids. 

sAnD'-BANK,  n.    A  bank  of  sand.      Goldsmith. 

bANU'-BATH,  n.  {Chem.)  A  vessel  containing 
sand  which  is  interposed  between  the  fire  and 
the  vessel  intended  to  be  heated;  —  used  in  va- 
rious chemical  processes  in  which  a  regulated 
heat  is  required.  Ure. 

bAND'— BLIND,  a.  Having  a  defect  in  the  eyes, 
by  which  small  particles  appear  to  fly  before 
them.     "  Alack,  sir,  I  am  sand-blind."       Shak. 

sAND'-BOX,  n.  A  box  for  holding  sand;  a  box 
with  a  perforated  top,  for  sprinkling  paper 
newly  inked  with  sand.  Owen. 

SAnD'BoX-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  evergreen  South  American  trees,  of  the  ge- 
nus Hura,  one  species  of  which  ( llura  crepitans) 
has  a  very  elegant  form,  resembling  a  depressed 
sphere,  with  rounded  ribs  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged, and  bearing  fruit  whose  pericarp  bursts, 
when  it  is  ripe,  with  a  loud  crack.  Loudon. 

SAnd'-BCg,  n.    {Ent.)  An  insect.  Smart. 

sAND'— CRAcK,  n.     A  crack  in  a  horse's  hoof. 

sAnd'-DRTfT,  n.  Drifting  or  drifted  sand;  a 
body  of  drifted  sand.  Clarke. 

SAND'pi),  p.  a.     1.  Covered  with  sand;  sandy. 

In  well  fcuuled  landa  little  or  no  anow  Ilea.        Mortimer. 

2.  Sprinkled  with  sand  ;  as,  '*  Sanded  paper." 

3.  Of  a  sandy  color  ;  speckled ;  marked  with 
small  dusky  spots.  Steevens. 

My  hound*  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind. 

So  flpwwl,  80  mnded.  Sliak. 

4.  Short-sighted.     [North  of  Eng.]       Grose. 

SAND'-EKL,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  which  attains  the 
length  of  between  twelve  and  fifteen  inches,  re- 
sembles an  eel,  and  buries  itself  in  the  sand  ; 
Ammodytes  tobianus.  Yarrell. 

SAN'DgR-LiNt;,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  small  wading 
bird,  of  the  order  GralUc  and  family  Charadri- 
ad<p,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  obtaining  its  food,  shrimps, 
annelides,  Ac,  by  proI)ing  the  moist  sands  of 
the  sea-shores  ;  Validris  arenaria.  Yarrell. 

SAN'DgRij,  n.    See  Sandal-woob.        Wiseman. 

S.VN'DER.?-BLOe,  n.    See  SAixnERS-KLrE. 

sAnd'-FLEA,  «.  {Ent.)  A  small  crustacean  ;  the 
beach-flea ;  sandhopper.— See  Amphipod.GomW. 

8And'-Fl6oD,  n  A  flowing  of  sand  in  a  des- 
ert. Smart. 

SAnd'-FLV,  n.  (Ent.)  A  minute,  troublesome 
fly  ;  a  midge  ;  Simuliian  nocirum.  Harris. 

BAnd'-GLAss,  n.     An  hour-glass.  Boswell. 

BAiND'-r. RoO.se,  n.  ( Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily Tetrnonif'tc  and  sub-family  Pfernrlinrr, — 
particularly  Pterocles  nrenarixis.  —  See  GiKusr, 
and  Pteuoclin-«.  Gray. 


Common  aand-piper 
(7b(aniM  hypotcncof). 


8AND'-H6aT,  n.    The  heat  of  warm  or  hot  sand. 

sANU'-HTlL,  n.  A  hill  of  sand;  a  hill  covered 
with  sand.  Pennant. 

SAND'lloP-r^R,  n.  {Ent.)  A  small  crustaccous 
animal,  of  the  genus  Talitms,  inhabiting  the 
sandy  shores  of  the  sea;  sand-flea;  sea-flea. 
—  See  AMPUiroD.  lloget. 

sAND'l-NfiHS,  n.    State  of  being  sandy.      South. 

SA.\D'|SI{,  a.  Like  sand;  loose;  not  compact. 
"  Fresh  sandish  earth."     [ii.]  Evelyn. 

sAND'l-VgR,  n.  TFr.  saint-de-verre,  dross  of 
glass.]  (Chem.)  The  scum,  consisting  chiefly  of 
saline  substances,  which  rises  to  the  surface  of 
the  fused  materials  in  the  process  of  making 
glass  ;  —  called  also  glass-gall.  Brande. 

sJj^'JJJX,  n.  [L.,  from  Or.  adfii(,  a  bright-red 
color.J  (Min.)  An  old  term  a])plied  by  the  al- 
chemists to  red  lead  prepared  by  calcining  car- 
bonate of  lead ;  —  written  also  sanclyx.  Brande. 

sAnD'-LAnCE,  n.  (Ich.)  A  fish  which  resembles 
the  sand-eel,  but  is  smaller,  and  of  a  more 
brownish  hue ;  Ammodytes  Icincea.      Eng.  Cyc. 

SAND'-MAR-T|N,  n.  (Oniith.)  A  species  of  swal- 
low ;  Ilirundo  rip.iria ;  —  called  also  the  bank- 
martin.  Eng.  Cyc. 

6.\ND'-PA-P5R,  n.  Rough  paper  for  polishing ; 
paper  covered  with  emery  or  grains  of  glass  ftr 
rubbing  wood,  &c.  •  Simmonds. 

sAND'-PIP-?R,n.  (Or- 
nith.)  A  wading  bird 
of  several  species,  of 
the  family  Charadri- 
adce,  allied  to  the 
snipe,  the  plover,  the 
curlew,  &c.     Yanell. 

SAND'-PRlDE,n.(/cA.) 
A  small  fish,  six  or 
seven  inches  long, 
and  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  quill,  living  chiefly  in  the  mud  of  fresh- 
water streams,  ana  said  to  be  much  preyed 
upon  by  eels  ;  pride  ;  mud-lamprey ;  Ammocetes 
branchiaUs  of  Cuvier.  Yarrell. 

SAnd'-SM6lT,  n.  (Ich.)  A  small,  handsome  fish 
of  the  mullet  family ;  the  British  athcrine ; 
Atherina  presbyter.  Yarrell. 

SAND'-STAR,  n.  (Zol.)  A  species  of  star-fish 
with  five  long,  slender  arms  attached  to  a  circu- 
lar central  disk  ;  Ophiura  texturata.        Forbes. 

sAnd'STONE,  n.  (Min.)  Stone  composed  of  ag- 
glutinated particles  or  grains  of  sand  of  different 
varieties,  some  calcareous,  and  some  silicious ; 
a  species  of  freestone.  Dana. 

sAnd'-STORM,  n.    A  violent  commotion  of  sand. 

Goldsmith. 

sAND'-TUBE,  n.  A  vitrified  tube  formed  in  the 
sand  by  lightning  ;  a  fulgurite.  ^>iff-  Cyc. 

SAND'-WASP  (-wSsp),  n.  (Ent.)  A  hymenopter- 
ous  insect  belonging  to  a  group  called  Fossores, 
or  diggers  ;  Ammophila  sabtilosa. 

The  female  of  the  «>»rf-ir<iJ^>diK»  a  hole  in  the  rand  in  road- 
EJdes,  Stc,  in  which  she  dcpositaan  eftii,  together  with  the  lar\'a 
of  a  moth  to  serve  aa  food  for  the  larva  when  hatchc<l.  Baird. 

SAND'WICH  (s»nd'widj),  n.  Two  slices  of  bread 
with  a  slice  of  meat  between  them.         Bulwer. 

PAND'WORM  (-wiirm),  n.  (Z'ol.)  A  species  of 
Annelida  that  inhabits  the  sand.  Pennant. 

SAND'W()RT(-wUrt),  n.  (/?o<.)  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Arenaria.     Farm.  Ency. 

SAND'Y,  a.  1.  Abounding  with  sand;  full  of 
sand  ;  covered  with  sand. 

O'er  xtmlit  wilds  where  yellow  harvests  spread.       Poj^. 

2.  Consisting  of  sand;  arenaceous;  crum- 
bling ;  unsolid.  "  A  sandy  foundation."   Bacon. 

3.  Of  the  color  of  sand  ;  reddish-yellow. 

A  Mindii  color,  which  ia  one  ot  the  true  denotementa  of  a 
Woo<Ihound.  SItermf. 

sA.\'t)VX,  n.     [L.]    See  Sandix.  Brande. 

sANE,  a.  [L.  santis  ;  It.  &  Sp.  sano  ;  Fr.  sain. — 
Perhaps  akin  to  Or.  ffrfo?,  <ni(,  safe.]  Sound ;  : 
healthy;  not  disordered;  not  insane  ; — grner- I 
ally  applied  to  the  mind.  Crirhton.  \ 

SANE'Npss,  n.  The  st;ite  of  being  sane  ;  sanity  ;  | 
soundness  of  mind.  Bailey. : 

sANG,  •'.  firom  sing.    See  SiNO.  I 


sAN-GA-RC6',  n.  rSp.  «an^re,  blood ;  Tt.  tang- 
gris.  liescherr.llr.]  A  beverage  made  of  wine, 
water,  sugar,  and  nutmeg  ;  —  said  to  have  been 
first  used  in  the  West  Indies.  Dr.  Madden. 

SjlJVn  '-FROID'  (nHnB'frwi'),  n.  [Fr.  tang,  blood, 
and /r^V/,  cold.]  Cold  blood;  coolneiis  ;  free- 
dom from  ardor;  indifference.  Stieridan. 

8An'9|-Ac,  n.  A  Turkish  officer,  governor  of  a 
sangiacate,  or  a  district  forming  part  of  a  pacha* 
lie.  —  See  Sa.vjak.  ISrunde. 

sAN'^I-A-cAte,  n.  Th«  office  or  jurisdiction  of 
a  sangiac.  Ency. 

SAN'GV  (««ng'gv.  82),  n.  (Zo'l.)  The  Abyssinian 
ox,  noted  for  the  great  size  of  its  horns.   Vatey. 

8AN-GI;If'5R-oC8  (B»ng-gwir9r-aii),  a.  \L.  tan. 
guis,  blood,  and  fero,  to  carry ;  It.  A  *p.  tan 
guifero.']  Conveying  blood  ;  as,  *'  A  tangttifer- 
out  vessel."  Derftam. 

SAN-GUI-FI-CA'TIQN    (8Snc-gw?-f(p-ka'iliun),    n. 

iFr.,  from  L.  sanguis,  blood,  andya«'o,  to  make ; 
t.  sanguijicazione  ;  Sp.  sanguificacion ;  Fr.  «rt>i- 
gtiijlcation.]  The  act  of  sanguifying ;  the  pro- 
duction of  blood ;  the  conversion  of  the  chylo 
into  blood  ;  ha^matosis.  Dunglison. 

SAN'OUJ-FI-^R  (8ftiig'gw«-n-?r),  n.  [L.  tanguit, 
blood,  and  J'acio,  to  make.]  A  producer  of 
blood ;  that  which  sanguifies.  Floyd. 

sAN-GUIF'LI.i-OUS  (sSng-gwiriu-Od),  a.  [L.  tan- 
gttis,  blood,  and  }fuo,  to  flow.]  Running  or 
flowing  with  blood.  Clarke. 

sAn'GUI-FV  (8«ng'gw?-fl),  r.  n.  [L.  tanguit, 
blood,  andyoTjo,  to  make  ;  It.  sanguijicare ;  Sp. 
tatiguificar ;  Fr.  sanguifier.]     [«'.  sangi'IFIED; 

pp.   8ANOIIFY1NO,    SANOVIFIED.]      To  produce 

blood. 

I  walk,  see,  hear,  digest,  mmguify,  and  eamify  by  the 
power  of  an  individual  aouU  Hair. 

SJj^-OUr-J^A  'Rl-A,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  poppy  family  ;  blood-root.  Gray. 

sAn"GU1-NA-RI-LY,  ad.  In  a  sanguinary  man- 
ner ;  bloodily.  Clarke. 

sAN-GUIn'A-RIne,  n.  (Chem.)  A  stemut.itory 
gray  powder,  obtained  from  blood  wort  (San- 
guinaria  Canadensis).  It  is  alkaline  and  yields 
red  salts.  Gregory. 

SAN'GUI-NA-RI-NfisS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
sanguinary ;  bloodthirstiness.  Maunder. 

SAN'GUJ-NA-RV  (sang'gw?-nji-r?),  a.  [L.sangui- 
narius  ;  It.  .5?  ftp.  sanguinario  ;  Fr.  sanguinaire.l 

1.  Bloody;  attended  with  bloodshed;  as,  "A 
tangtiinan/  conflict."  HoweU. 

2.  Cruel ;  bloodthirsty  ;  murderous. 

One  sheltered  hare 
Haa  never  heard  the  Hmyuutarp  yell 
Of  cruel  man.  Cotrfier. 

Syn.  —  Sanguinary  relates  to  the  nhedding  of  blond  ; 
bloody,  to  the  presence  of  blond.  A  itamfuinary  t>attl« 
or  coMllict  ;  a  bloody  sword  or  garment.  Saufuiamrri 
IS  also  applied  to  ihe  lem|)er  oi'  peraons  ;  a«,  a  tmm- 
/quinary,  bloodthirsly,  or  cruel  tyrant.  BloodtMirtty  it 
also  applied  to  animals  ;  as,  a  UoatUJUrttg  (not  Mim- 
guinary)  tiger. 

8An'GUI-NA-RY,  n.  [Fr.  »nn^t/i«air<-.]  (Bot.) 
A  plant  ot  the  genus  Sanguinaria.  Ain.stcorth. 

SAN'GUjNE  (sSng'gwjn),  a.  [L.  sanffuineut,  from 
sanguis,  blood;  It.  sanguigto,  sanguineo;  Sp. 
sanguineo,  sattqttino  ;  Fr.  sanyttin.] 

1.  Of  the  color  of  blood  ;  red  ;  crimson. 

Of  his  complexion  he  was  mnguiite.  Ckmieer. 

This  frilow 
Upbraided  me  about  the  ro*e  I  wear. 
Saying  the  fumittiint  color  of  the  leaves 
Did  repre8<'nt  my  master's  blushing  cheeka.         S^ak. 

2.  Abounding  in  blood  ;  full  of  blood ;  ple- 
thoric. "The  choleric  fell  short  of  the  longev- 
ity of  the  sanguine."  _  Brvtme. 

3.  Having  the  life,  the  animation,  of  blood  ; 
cheerful ;  lively  ;  ardent ;  warm.  "  San^une 
tempers."  Stn'ft. 

4.  Hopeful ;  confident ;  inclined  to  expect 
;nuch ;  assured  in  one's  own  mind ;  as,  "  He  is 
sanguine  about  the  success  of  his  plans." 

tsAN'GI'I.VE,  n.     1.  Blood  color.  Sf)enter. 

2.  Bloodstone.  Cotgrare 

t  SAN'GI'INE,  r.  a.     1.  To  stain  with  blood;  to 

ensanitnine.  Fanshair. 

2.  To  make  of  a  blood  ddor.  Beau.  A  FL 

sAN'GiriiNE-LV,  oW.     Ardently;  confidently. 
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SANGUINENESS 

SAN'GUINE-NESS,  n.     1.  Redness.  Wright. 

2.  Fulness  of  blood  ;  plethora.  Wright. 

3.  The  state  of  being  sanguine  ;  ardor  ;  con- 
fidence ;  hopefulness.        Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

SAN-GUI N'g-Otrs  (s?ng-gwiii'e-us),  a.  [L.  san- 
guineus ;  It.  aanguineo,  sanguigno  ;  Sp.  sangui- 
neo,  saiiffiiino.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  blood  ;  constituting  blood. 
"  Sanguineous  particles."  Broinne, 

2.  Consisting   of    blood ;    of   the    nature   of 
blood.     "  iSrtM$r«J/jeoMS  discharges."  Dunglison. 

3.  Abounding  with,  or  containing,  blood ;  full 
of  blood ;  plethoric. 

A  plethoric  constitution,  in  which  true  blood  abounds,  is 
caWeA  sanguineom.  Aiimthnot. 

4.  Of  a  red,  crimson,  or  blood  color.  Ogilvie. 
tSAN-GUlN'l-TY,  w.  Sanguineness.  Swift. 
SAN-GUI-NlV'O-ROUS,   a.      [L.   sanguis,   blood, 

and  voro,  to  devour.]  Devouring  blood,  or  sub- 
sisting on  blood.  Clarke. 
[It.  sanguiiiolenza.] 
More. 


SAN-GUIN'Q-LEN-CY, 
Bloodiness. 


SAN-GUlN'O-LENT,  a.  [L.  sanpuinokntus  ;  It.  § 
Sp.  sangulnolento  ;  Fr.  sanguinolent.}  Bloody  ; 
tinged  with  blood.  Dunglison. 

SAN'GUj-SUt^E,  n.  [L.  sanguisuga,  from  sanguis, 
blood,  and-  sugo,  to  suck.]  {Zool.)  One  of  a 
genus  of  aquatic  worms,  of  the  class  Annelida, 
provided  with  a  sucker  at  each  end  of  the  body, 
containing  the  medical  leeches,  the  most  com- 
mon of  which  is  the  Sanguisuga  medicinalis, 
found  in  stagnant  fresh  water;  horse-leech; 
bloodsucker.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SAN'He-URtM  [san'he-drTm,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  R.;  s^ii-he'drjm,  Taylor's  Calmet],  n. 
[Heb.  "^"^liriSD  ;  Gr.  awihpiov,  from  abv,  togeth- 
er, and  l&pa,  a  seat.]  The  highest  judicial  tri- 
bunal, or  chief  council,  among  the  Jews,  con- 
sisting of  seventy-one  members,  including  the 
high-priest,  who  presided.  Brande. 

sAN'{-CL,E  (sin'e-kl),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  sano,  to 
heal.]  (^Bot.)  The  common  name  of  a  genus  of 
deciduous,  herbaceous  plants  ;  black  snakeroot ; 
Sanicula  ;  —  so  called  from  their  supposed  vul- 
nerary qualities.  Loudon.     Gray. 

SjI'JVI-E^  (sa'ne-ez),  M.  [L.]  {Med.)  A  thin,  un- 
healthy, purulent  discharge  from  wounds  and 
sores.  Dunglison. 

{Med.)  Emitting  sanies  ;  ichor- 
Dunglison. 


SA'NI-OUS,  a. 
ous ;  serous. 


SAN'!-TA-RY,  rt.  [Ij.  sanitas,  heaUh  ;  It.  sanita- 
ria; Ft,  sanitaire.]     Pertaining  to  health. 

The  sanitnn/  condition  of  New  Orleans  as  illustrated  by 
its  mortuary  statistics.  ■/.  C  Simotids. 

SAN'!-TY,  n.  [L.  sanitas ;  It.  sanith,  sanitade, 
sanitate  ;  Sp.  sanidad ;  Fr.  saute.']  The  state  of 
being  sane  ;  soundness  of  mind  ;  saneness. 

How  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are  I 

A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on, 

"Which  snnilti  and  reason  could  not  be 

So  prosperously  delivered  of.  Shak. 

SJjV'./JiK,  n.  A  military  division  of  the  Turkish 
empire  ;  the  commander  of  the  division  ;  — 
called  also  sangiac,  sanjak  bey,  or  hey.    P.  Cyc. 

SANK  (sSiigk),  i.  from  sink.     See  Sink. 

SAN'pAN,  w.    A  Chinese  boat ;  scampan.  Smart. 

tsAN§  {s'inz),  prep.  [Fr.,  from  L.  sine;  It.  sen- 
za.]     Without;  destitute  of. 

Saiif  teeth,  sann  eyes,  sans  taste,  sana  every  thing.        Shak. 

SJiJVS  Cf:R'K-MO-J\riE.  [Fr.]  Without  cere- 
mony ;  unceremoniously. 

bAN'SCKIT,  n.  [Hind,  sinscritu,  polished.]  The 
learned  language  of  Ilindostan  and  of  the  Bra- 
mins;  —  now  obsolete,  but  the  parent  of  most 
of  the  East  Indian  lang'uages.  Colebrooke. 

e^g-  The  Sanscrit  is  that  ancient  tongue  wliich  once 
prevailed  tliroughont  all  Hindoostnn,  from  the  Gnlf 
of  Bengal  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  country  to  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
on  the  north.  Tlie  Sanncrit  is  the  most  compositive, 
flexible,  and  complete  language  yet  known.  It  admits 
of  being  perfectly  analysed,  by  merely  reducinc  its 
compound  words  to  simple  elements  which  exist  in 
the  language  itself.  It  contains  the  roots  of  the  vari- 
ous European  dialects,  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Celtic, 
German,  and  Slavonic.  The  fart  that  all  its  words 
arc  composed  of  its  own  elements,  and  contain  no  ex- 
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otic  terms,  proves  it  to  be  very  near  its  primitive  state. 
Bosworth. 
SjiJV§  '-CU-LOTTE  '  (s5nz'ku-lut'),  n.     [Fr.,  from 
sans,  without,  and  culotte,  breeches.] 

1.  A  man  shabbily  dressed ;  a  tatterdemalion  ; 
a  ragamuffin.  Ed.  Rev. 

2.  A  radical  republican ;  a  Jacobin.      Boiste. 
4S"  This  was  one  of  the  words  which  were  added 

to  the  French  language  during  the  Revolution.  The 
name  was  first  given  to  the  most  indigent  class  of 
people,  and  afterwards  it  was  appropriated  to  the 
partisans  of  the  constitution  of  1793,  as  an  honorable 
title.     Oattel. 

SAN^-CU-LOTT'I^M,  or  sAn^CU'LOT-TI§M,  n. 
The  principles  of  sans-culottes.  Carlyle. 

SAJfS-SdU-Ci'  (sang-sfi-se'),  a.  [Fr.]  Without 
care  ;  with  unconcern.  Ency. 

sAN'TA-LINE,  n.  The  coloring  matter  of  red- 
sandal-wood  or  red-saunders-wood.         Brande. 

SAN'TJIR,  V.  n.    See  Saunter.  Todd. 

sAN'TON,  n.  A  Turkish  priest ;  a  kind  of  der- 
vis  :  —  a  hermit.  Herbert. 

sAn'TO-NTne,  n.  {Chem.)  A  bitter,  volatile, 
crystallizable  substance,  with  feeble  acid  prop- 
erties, existing  in  the  flowering  tops  and  seeds 
of  several  species  of  Artemisia,  from  one  of 
which,  Artemisia  santonica,  it  derives  its  name. 
Kane.    Gregory. 

sAp,  n.  [A.  S.  s<ep,  seepp;  Ger.  sa,ft;  Uut.  sap; 
Dan.  sabe,  saft ;  Sw.  s^ft,  saf.  —  Gr.  indg ;  L.  ^ 
It.  sapa,  boiled  must  of' wine';  Fr.  s've."] 

1.  A  general  name  for  the  juices  of  a  plant. 
Ascending  sap,  the  crude  sap,  consisting  chiefly  of 

carbonic  acid  and  water,  absorbed  by  the  roots  and 
carried  up  to  the  leaves,  and  constituting,  together 
with  what  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves,  the  food  of  the 
plant. —  Descendinir  sap,  elaborated  sap  containing 
organized  couipounds,  suited  to  the  nutriticm  of  the 
plant.  Henslow. 

2.  Sap-wood.  —  See  Sap-wood.  Wright. 

3.  A   simpleton;    a  ninny;   a  blockhead;  a 
saphead.     [A  cant  term.]  Wilberforce. 

sAP,  n.  [It.  zappa,  a  spade.]  {Mil.)  A  trench 
for  undermining.  Stocqueler. 

SAP,  v.  a.  [It.  zappare;  Sp.  zapar;  Fr.  saper.] 
\i.  SAPPED ;  pp.  SAPPING,  SAPPED.]  To  sub- 
vert by  digging  under  ground  or  removing  the 
foundation  ;  to  undermine.  "  To  sap  the  foun- 
dation." K)iox. 

sAP,  v.  n.  {Mil.)  To  proceed  by  mine ;  to  pro- 
ceed invisibly.  Pope. 

S.\P'A-JO,      )  ,j.    [TPr.  sapajott,  from  the  Indian.] 

sAP-A-J6u',  )  {Zool.)  The  name  of  a  group  of 
South  American  monkeys,  including  in  its 
largest  sense,  the  species  of  the  genus  Ateles, 
Lagothrix,  and  Cebus,  the  last  of  which  are 
also  termed  sajous.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SA-PAn'-WOOD  (-wild),  n.  A  kind  of  wood 
produced  by  Cwsalpinia  sapan,  a  tree  indige- 
nous in  the  East  Indies,  and  yielding  a  good 
red  dye,  and  used  very  extensively  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  —  written  also  sappan-wond.  Archer. 
Sapan-woodroot,  or  sapan-root,  the  root  of  C<Ksal- 
pinia  sapan,  imported  from  Singapore  and  other  places 
as  a  dye-stufl'.  It  imparts  a  yellow  color,  and  is  some- 
times called  yellow-wood.  Archer. 

SAP'Fi)l,  a.    Full  of  sap ;  sappy.  Coleridge. 

sAp'GREEN,  n.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  ber- 
ries of  the  bucltthorn  {Rhnmnus  cntharticus). 
It  is  transparent,  and  chiefly  used  in  water 
colors.  Bigelow. 

sAP'HEAD,  n.     A  blockhead.    [Cant.]     Ualliwell. 

SA-PHE'NA,  n.  [Gr.  ambn^,  manifest.] _  {Anat.) 
A  name  given  to  two  subcutaneous  veins  of  the 
foot  and  leg.  Dunglison. 

SApH'IRE,  n.     See  Sapphihe.  Johnson. 

SAP'ID,  a.  [L.  sapidus  ;  It.  sapido  ;  Fr.  sapide.] 
Perceivable  by  the  sense  of  taste  ;  palatable ; 
stimulating  the  palate  ;  tasteful ;  having  a  high 
relish  or  flavor ;  relishing;  savory. 

Camels,  to  make  the  water  sapul,  do  raise  the  mud  with 
their  feet.  lirninie. 

••I  think,"  savs  he,  "I  shall  now  chiefly  apply  mvself  to 
the  reading  of  such  books  as  are  ratlier  persuasive  than  in- 
structive; such  as  are  iwtyiiV/,  pathetic,  and  divinely  reli»h- 
ine."  Knox. 

The   quality  of  bodies  that 

s  them  taste  ;   tastefulness  ; 

Browne.     Bp.  Taylor. 


S.\-PID'l-TY,    )  n. 
SAP'ID-NKSS,  )  give 
flavor  ;  sapor. 


SAPPER 

SA'Pl-^NCE,  n.  [L.  sapientia;  It.  sapienza;  Sp. 
sapiencia;  Fr.  sapience.]  Quality  of  being 
sapient ;  wisdom  ;  sagacity  ;  knowledge.   Grew. 

^'a/(i>«cc,  and  love 
Immense,  and  all  the  Father,  in  him  shone.        Millon. 

Syn.  —  See  Wisdom. 
SA'PJ-5NT,  a.     [L.  sapiens ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  sapientc.] 
Having  wisdom  ;   wise  ;  sagacious.     "  The  sa- 
pient king."    [Commonly  ironical.]  Milton. 

No  Solon  ever  looked  so  sapient  as  he  does,  when  he  is  on 
the  point  of  making  a  bet.  Knox. 

SA-PJ-EN'TIAL,  a.  [L.  sapientialis.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  teaching  wisdom,     [u.]  Bp.  Ilall. 

t  sA-PI-EN'TIAL-LY,  ad.    Wisely.  Baxter. 

t  sA-PJ-EN'TIOUS,  a.     Sapential.  Chambers. 

SA'P(-5N-TIZE,  V.  a.  To  make  wise.  In.lColeridge. 

SA'PI-?NT-LY,  ad.  Wisely  ;  sagaciously.  Wright. 

sAp-JN-DA'CEOIJS  (-shus,  66),  a.  [L.  sapo  Indi- 
cus,  Indian  soap.]  (Bot.)  Noting  an  order  of 
trees  of  which  the  Sapindus,  a  genus  of  South 
American  trees,  is  the  type.  Smart. 

sAp'L?SS,  a.  1.  Without  sap ;  wanting  vital  juice. 

Pithless  arms,  like  to  a  withered  vine 

That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground.      .SYio^. 

2.  Decayed ;  dry ;  old. 

Now  sapless  on  the  verge  of  death  he  stands.       Drytlen. 

sAp'LjNG,  n.    A  young  tree,  full  of  sap.    Milton. 

sAP-O-DIL'LA,  n.    See  Sappodilla.        Wright. 

SAP-0-1)IL'LA-W00D  (-wud),  n.  The  wood  of  a 
West  Indian  tree  of  the  genus  Achras ;  —  used 
for  furniture.  Simmonds. 

sAp-O-NA'CEOUS  (sSp-o-na'slius,  66),  a.  [L.  sapo, 
saponis,  soap.]  Having  the  qualities  of  soap ; 
resembling  soap  ;  soapy.  Arbuthnot. 

sAP-Q-NA^'j-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sapo- 
naceous or  soapy.  Dublin  Rev 

t  sAp'Q-NA-RY,  a.     Saponaceous.  Boyle. 

SA-P6n'J-PI-A-BLE,  rt.  That  maybe  saponified 
or  converted  into  soap.  .  Phil.  Mag 

SA-PON-I-FJ-CA'TION,  n.  [It.  saponificaziom ; 
'Fr.  soponifcation.)  The  act  of  saponifying  or 
converting  into  soap.  Brande. 

flcg>  In  the  process  of  saponification,  animal  fats,  or 
fixed  vegetable  oils,  are  boiled  in  a  solution  of  potash 
or  soda,  and  undergo  a  new  arrangement,  whereby 
they  are  converted  into  one  or  more  fatty  acids  and 
glycerine.  The  new  acids  combine  with  the  alkali 
and  constitute  soap,  which,  after  due  eva|)oratlon, 
collects  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  the  glyce 
rine  remains  in  solution.    Miller. 

SA-PON'l-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  sapo,  saponis,  soap,  and 
'facio,  to  make ;  Fr.  saponifei:]  [/.  sapoxi- 
"fied  ;  pp.  saponifying,  saponified.]  To  con- 
vert  into  soap.  ^''*' 

sAp'0-NINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  colorless,  friable, 
sternutatorv  substance  extracted  from  the  roots 
of  soap-wort  {Saponaria  officinalis)  and  various 
other  plants  by  means  of  boiling  alcohol.  Miller. 
«a>  Saponine'\s  soluble  in  water,  yielding  a  some- 
what opalescent  liquid  which  froths  strongly,  on 
agitation,  like  a  solution  of  soap.    Miller. 

sAp'O-NITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  soft  mineral,  of  a  greasy 
lustre  and  various  colors,  composed  of  sihca, 
alumina,  magnesia,  and  water.  Dana. 

SAP'O-NULE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  combination  of  a 
volatile  or  an  essential  oil  with  a  base.  Wright. 

SA'POR,  n.  [L.  sapor;  It.  sapore;  Sp.  sahor.] 
Taste;  savor;  power  of  affecting  the  pal.ite. 
"  There  is  some  sapor  in  all  aliments."  Browne. 

sAP-0-r!f'IC,  rt.  [It.  saporifro.  from  L.  .w/jor, 
taste,  and  facio,  to  make ;  Fr.  saponfigue.] 
Producing  taste,  flavor,  or  relish.  Johnson. 

SAP-O-RTF'IC-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  beiiig 
sap'orific.  *"■""• 

sAp-O-RoS'J-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  exciting 
taste  or  affecting  the  palate.  Clar/ce. 

sAp'O-ROUS,  a.    Savory;  tasteful,    [r.]    Bailey 

SAP-PAN'-WOOD,  n.     Sec  Sapan-wood. 

sAp'PAR,     )  n.     {Min.)    Another  name   for  ky- 

sAP'pArE,  S  anite.  C-mi*?. 

sAP'PER,  n.  VPr.sapeur.]  (M7.)  One  who  saps; 
one  who  digs  a  sap  or  trench.  Stocqueler. 


A,  E,  f,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  g,  J,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  PAR,  FAsT,  fAlL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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SARDIUS 


sAp'PIIIC  (i«af  Ok),  a.  [Gr.  <rfur0«(J{,  from  T6n<pb>, 
a  Grecian  poetess  ;  L.  mpphinis.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  Sapplio  ;  in  the  style  or  man- 
ner of  Sappho.     "  Sapphir  ode."  Mason. 

2.  Noting  a  kind  of  verse,  of  eleven  «yllables, 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Sappho. 

ThcwiwAfc  vcmo  cnimitt*  offlvc  fi'Ct—  the  flnit  a  trocheo. 
the  avcond  ii  apondKC,  the  third  a  dactyl,  aud  the  luiirlh  and 
fltlh  trochee*.  Andrewf. 

sAr'niJC  (saf  Ok),  n.    A  sapphic  verse.   Ed.  Rev. 

H  sAP'PIMRR  (sSfflO  [sa<*nr,  .S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
«8f  ftr,  i'.],  n.  [Qr.  odnififipoi;  h.  sapphiriis  ;  It. 
taffiro ;  Sp.  zajlr,  zajiro  ;  Fr.  sap/iir.]  A  pre- 
cious gem,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  pure 
crystallized  alumina,  inferior  in  hardness  only 
to  the  diamond,  not  attacked  by  acid^,  electrified 
by  friction,  possessing  the  power  of  impressing 
double  refraction  on  rays  of  light,  and  compris- 
ing several  varieties  which  have  obtained  names 
dependent  on  their  color  and  lustre. 

Red  napphire,  a  variety  of  sapphire  of  a  lively  and 
intense  red,  and  sometimes  aurora-red,  wliicli  is  the 
niiMit  highly  esteemed,  perfect  specimens  of  it,  weigh- 
ing four  cnrata,  having  heen  valued  at  half  the  price 
of  a  diamond  of  the  same  size;  —  called  also  nriental 
ruby.  —  h'hitf  or  limpid  sapphire,  a  colorless  or  grayish 
and  transparent  or  translucent  variety  of  sapphire.  — 
Blue  sapphire,  a  variety  of  sapphire  the  hest  specimens 
of  which  are  of  an  azure  or  indigo  blue  color ;  —  called 
also  orienlal  sapphire.  —  Yellow  sapphire,  a  yellow  va- 
riety of  sapphire  which,  when  exposed  to  strong  heat, 
loses  its  color; — called  also  nriental  topaz.  —  yiolet 
sapphire,  a  variety  of  sapphire  of  a  violet  color,  which 
is  also  called  oriental  amelhyst.  —  Chatoyant  sapphire, 
a  variety  of  sapphire,  sometimes  translucent  and  near- 
ly limpid,  reflecting  slight  tints  of  hlue  and  red,  and 
sometimes  retlectiiig  a  pearly  light. — $steriated  sap- 
phire, a  variety  of  sapphire  which,  when  cut  and 
viewed  in  certain  directions,  exhiliits  a  bright,  opales- 
cent star  of  six  rays;  —  also  called  asteria,K  name 
used  by  Pliny.  The  same  crystal  of  sapphire  some- 
times exhibits  a  union  of  two  or  three  ditferent  colors. 
Cleaveland.     Phillips.     Dana. 

n  sAp'PHIRE,  a.    Resembling  sapphire.     Milton. 

II  SAP'PllIR-iNE  (safflr-In)  [sarflr-In,  S.  IV.  P.  J. 
F.  Ja.  K. ;  ^ffir-In,  Sm.],  a.  Made  of,  or  like, 
sapphire.    "  A  lovely  sapphirine  blue."    Boyle. 

I  sAP'PlllR-iNE  (sftf  fir-ln),  n.  (Mm.)  A  pale  blue 
or  green  translucent  mineral,  of  a  vitreous 
lustre,  and  consisting  of  alumina,  silica,  and 
magnesia ;  —  so  named  in  allusion  to  its  sap- 
phire color.  Dana. 

BAp'PI-NBss,  n.  The  state  of  being  sappy  ;  suc- 
culence ;  juiciness.  Terry. 

sAP-Pg-n1r.'LJi,  n.     (Bot.)  1.  A  name  applied  to 
plants  of  the  genus  Achras,  natives  of  the  West 
Indies  and  some  parts  of  S.  America.  Lindley, 
2.  The  sappodilla  plum. 

The  breaklant  connists  of  excellent  fVicd  fl«h,  fine  nouthern 
hominy, . . .  varioui  hot  cakes,  tea  and  coffee,  bananaa,  .<«!<- 
poililtas.  Mr>.  J.  W.  Howe. 

Sappodilla  plum,  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  .^cAriu, 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  the  dessert.  Lindley. 

sAp'PY,  a.    [A.  S.  sttpiff.  —  See  Sap.] 

1. "  Abounding  in  sap  ;  juicy  ;  succulent. 
"  Sappy  plants."  Shak. 

2.  Young  ;  not  firm ;  weak  ;  soft. 

■When  he  had  passed  this  weak  and  Mii>py  age.    Ilatnvard. 

3.  Silly ;  underwitted.  [Colloquial.]   Bartlett. 

t  sAP'PY,  a.  [Gr.  (n/ircS,  to  become  rotten.  Todd.] 
Musty;  tainted;  —  sometimes  written  sapy. 
"  Sappy  or  unsavory  flesh."  Barret. 

8A-PROPH',A-gAN,  n.  [Or.  oa-^pd^,  rotten,  and 
<p6yu),  to  eat.]  (Ent.)  A  coleopterous  insect 
which  feeds  on  decomposing  animal  and  vege- 
table matter.  Brande. 

sAp'-RoT,  n.     A  disease  of  timber;  dry-rot. 

SAp'8A-GO,  n.  [Ger.  srhabzieger.]  A  kind  of 
Swiss  cheese,  of  a  dark  olive-green  color ;  — 
written  also  chapsayer.  Farm.  Ency. 

sAp'.^OcK-PR,  n.  (Orniih.)  A  name  given  to  the 
species  of  woodpeckers,  Picua  nirhts,  Picks  vil- 
hsiia,  and  /'ict<s  pubescena.     [U.  S.]        IFiVson. 

SAP'-TUBE,  n.     A  vessel  conveying  sap.  CLirke. 

SAp'-VVOOI)  (-w(id),  n.  (Bot.)  The  alburnum  of 
a  tree,  being  the  newly-formed  and  light-colored 
wood  which  is  next  to  the  hark,  and  through 
which  the  sap  flows  most  freely  ;  —  so  called  in 
contradistinction  to  the  /leart-trood,  the  older, 
central,  and  more  solid  part  of  the  trunk.  Gray. 


sAR'A-BA-ITE,  n.  (Feci.  Hist.)  A  kind  of  orien- 
tal inoiik  or  ctt-iiobite.  IVadditiyton. 

SA R' A-BAND,  n.  [It.  sarabanda  ;  Sp.  zarabatida ; 
Fr.  sarabande."] 

1.  A  Spanish  dance,  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  Saracens. 

No  more  for  Moorish  mrabanth  they  call.  Harte. 

2.  {Mils.)  A  dance  tune  in  triple  time,  of  a. 
stately  character,  similar  to  the  minuet.  Brande. 

8AR'A-c6n,  n.  [Derived  by  Du  Cange  from 
Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham;  by  Hottinger  from 
Arab,  saraca,  to  steal ;  by  Forster  from  sahra, 
a  desert.  But  the  true  derivation  is  from  Arab. 
sharksyn,  "  the  eastern  people,"  first  corrupted 
by  the  Greeks  into  liapaKrii'oi ;  L.  Saraceni.  P. 
C'yc,]  A  name  given  to  the  Arabs  after  their 
settlement  in  Europe ;  a  Mahometan.    P.  Cyc. 

sAR-A-CfcN'|C,         )a.    1.  Relating  to  the  Sara- 

SAR-A-CftN'l-CAL,  )  ccns.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  (Arch.)  Koting  that  species  of  decoration 

which  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Arabs 

or  Saracens.  Fairholt. 

sAr'A-sIn,  n.    (Arch.)  A  portcullis.        Britton. 

SAR'CA^M,  n.  [Gr.  aapKaapif,  from  capK6^b},  to 
tear  flesh,  to  speak  bitterly ;  a6o^,  aapK6(,  flesh  ; 
L.  sarcasmus ;  It.  <5f  Sp.  sarcasmo ;  Fr.  sarcasme.] 
A  keen,  reproachful,  and  scornful  expression  ; 
a  keen  reproach  ;  a  taunt ;  a  cutting  jest ;  satire, 
personal  and  severe  ;  a  gibe. 

I  grant  the  mrcasm  is  too  severe.  Cowper. 

Syn.  —  See  Satire. 
tSAR-cA§'MOi;s,  a.    Sarcastical.  Hudibras. 

SAR-CAs'T(C,         )  (I.    Keenly  satirical;   taunt- 
AL,  )  ing;  c      ' 
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cutting ;  severe.    South. 


SAR-cAs'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  sarcastic  man- 
ner; severely.  IVaterland. 

SAR'C^L,  n.  (Falconry.)  The  pinion  or  outer 
joint  of  a  hawk's  or  a  bird's  wing.  Booth. 

SARCE'N^T  (sirs'n^t),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Low  h.sara- 
cenicum,  silk  made  by  the  Saracens.]  Fine, 
thin,  woven  silk. 

These  are  thev  that  cannot  bear  the  heat 

or  flgured  silks,  and  under  tarcenels  sweat.     Drjiden. 

SAR'CLE  (sar'kl),  v.  a.  [L.  sarctilo,  from  sarcu- 
lum,  a  hoe  or  weeding  tool ;  It.  sarchiellare ;  Fr. 
sarcler.]     To  weed,  as  corn,     [u.]      Ainsworlh. 

SAR-COB'A-SiS,  n.  [Gr.  arfpC,  aaoKS^,  flesh,  and 
iiiiaii,  a  base.]  (Bot.)  A  many-celled  fruit,  hav- 
ing its  cells  dry,  indehiscent,  few-seeded,  and 
cohering  by  a  common  style  round  a  common 
axis.  .    Lindley. 

SAR'CO-CARP,  n.  [Gr.  <i6pi„  aapK6i,  flesh,  and 
(c/ipirdj,  fruit.]  (Bot.)  The  flesh  of  fruits;  the 
intermediate  fleshy  layer  between  the  epicarp 
and  the  endocarp.  P.  Cyc. 

SAR'CQ-CELE,  n.  [Fr.  sarcocHe,  from  Gr.  o&pi, 
flesh,  and  Kni-rj,  a  tumor.]  (Med.)  A  tumefac- 
tion of  the  testicle.  DungUson. 

SAR'C9-C6l,  n.  [Gr.  cfipi,,  irapKOf,  flesh,  and  K6).?.a, 
glue.]  (Bot.)  A  sub-viscid,  sweetish,  somewhat 
nauseous  gum-resin,  said  to  be  produced  by  the 
Peno'a  sarcocolla,  an  evergreen  shrub  which 
prows  in  the  northern  part  of  Africa  ;  —  used  by 
the  Arabians  for  flesh  wounds.   Turner.  Lindley. 

SXr-CQ-dKR'MA,  m.  [Gr.  aAp^,  aipxif,  flesh,  and 
iippit,  skin.]  (Bot.)  A  layer  in  some  seeds 
more  or  less  apparent  between  the  internal  and 
external  integuments  of  the  testa,  answering 
to  the  sarcocarp,  but  regarded  as  being  a  por- 
tion of  the  outer  integument.  Lindley. 

SAR'CQ-LlNE,  «.     (Min.)  Flesh-colored.   Clarke. 

SAR'CO-LlTE,  n.  [Gr.  oApl,  oapxif,  flesh,  and 
AWo«,  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  very  brittle,  flesh- 
red  or  reddish-white,  crystalline  mineral,  coji- 
sisting  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime.  Dana. 

8.\R-CQ-Log!'|C,         i  a.     (Anat.)    Relating    to 
SAR-rO-I.O^'l-CAI.,  )  sarcology.  Smart. 

SAR-COL'Q-9l8T,  n.  (Anat.)  One  versed  in  sar- 
cology. Lhmglison. 

SAR-CoL'Q-^Y,  n.  [Or.  a6pi,  flesh,  and  Uy^f,  a 
discourse.]  (Anat.)  That  part  of  anatomv  which 
treats  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body.    Brande. 


SAR-CO'MA,  n.    [Gr.,  from  a6p(,  flesh.] 

1.  (Mfd.)  An  excrescence  or  lump  having  • 
fleshy  consistence ;  a  morbid  tumor.  Ihinyhton. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  fleshy  disk.  Itenalow. 

8AR-COM'.\-TuC'8,  a.  (Med.)  Relating  to  sar- 
coma. Dunyliaon. 

8AR-c6PH'A-GOfm,  a.  [Gr.  oapKo^pOYOi,  from  cHp^, 
flesh,  and  ipdyia,  to  eat ;  L.  sarcophagtu.]  Flesh- 
eating  ;  feeding  on  flesh.  Johnton. 

8.AR-cr)PH'A-G08,  n. ;  pi.  L.  H^Kcnra'Afif; 
Eng.  sAR-cdPirAor^B-i^!^ ;  — the  former  plur.il  ig 
the  more  common.  [Gr.  aapMi^yof  ;  <"i/'(,  aaptdt, 
flesh,  and  i/^yio,  to  devour;  L.  s ircuphayus.'] 

1.  A  species  of  stone  used  by  tne  ancients 
for  making  coflina.  Blount. 

JKg-  Near  unto  Amkm,  a  city  io  Troaa,  there  is 
found  in  the  quarries  a  certain  stone  called  sarcopha- 
gus. .  .  .  The  reHooii  of  that  name  is  this,  lierauMt 
that,  within  the  spare  of  forty  days,  it  is  known  for 
certain  to  consume  the  bodies  of  the  dead  which  are  be- 
stowed therein.     Holland. 

2.  A  coffin  made  of  the  stone  called  sarcoph^ 
agtis; —  a  coffin  made  of  stone. 

The  same  device  upon  several  rarrojihagi.  Aililitm, 

SAR-Cr)PH'A-9Y  (89r-k»r»-j?)i  »•  [Gr-  "My  "csh, 
and  ^(i/u,  to  eat.]   The  practice  of  eating  flesh. 

There  was  no  samoiihagg  before  the  flood.         lirotrme. 

SjIR-CdPn'r-r.&S,  n.  [Gr.  <i6oi,  aaptif,  flesh,  and 
ipiUut,  to  love.]  (Zn~l.)  A  sub-genus  of  car- 
nivorous, marsupian  quadrupeds  found  in 
Australia.  Waterhoiue. 

SAR-  CO-  R.fM-  PHI  'JVJE, 
pi.  (Gr.  i'6p^,  aapK6(.  flesh,  i 
and  i.dp(jiof,  a  beak.]  (Or- 
nith.)  A  sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Accipitres  and 
family  VulturidiB;  condors. 

Gray.         Cathartes  firtens. 

SjR-Cg-RjM'PHUS,n.     (Omith.)     A   genus  of 

birds  of  the  family  VuUurida-;  condor.  Eng. Cyc. 

SAR-c6'S|8,  n.  [Gr.,  from  <r«fl|,  aaKp6(,  flesh.] 
(Med.)  The  formation  of  flesh  :  —  a  fleshy  tu- 
mor ;  sarcoma.  Dunglison. 

SAR-COT'|C,  n.  [Fr.  sarcotiqiie,  from  Gr.  a6p(„ 
flesh.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  fills  up  ulcers 
with  new  flesh  ;  an  incarnatire.  Wiseman. 

SAR-COT'IC,  a.  (Med.)  Generating  or  breeding 
new  flesh  ;  incarnative.  DungUson. 

+  SAR-CI-LA'TION,  m.  [L.  sarculatio,  from  »ar- 
ciiliis,  a  light  hoe.]  The  act  of  weeding  with  a 
hoe  or  rake.  Bailey. 

SARD,  n.  [Gr.  adplitov,  from  Sardes,  the  capital 
of  Lydia  ;  h.  sarda.]  (Min.)  A  deep  brownish- 
red  chalcedony,  which,  when  held  up  to  the 
light,  is  of  a  bfood-red  color.  Dana. 

SARD'.A-CHATE,  n.  [Gr.  aapfinj^^iriK;  e6p!iiov  A^A 
ax^''i(j  agate  ;  L.  sardcrhates  ;  Fr.  sardachate.] 
(Min.)  A  variety  of  agate  containing  layers  or 
sard  or  carnelian.  Dana. 

SAR'D.AN,  M.    (Ich.)   The  sardine.  Smart. 

SAR'DfL,  n.(Tch.)  The  sardine. — See  Sardine 

SAR'npi.,  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  chalcedony ; 
the  carnelian ;  —  also  called  sardine,  and  sardiut. 

II  SAR'DINE,  or  SAR'DINE  [sar'djn,  P.  F.  K. ;  slr'- 
dln,  N.  If.  J.Ja.],  a.  [Gr.  adp/ner,  sard;  L.  «nr- 
dina,  sarda.]  (Min.)  Kelating  to  the  sardius; 
as,  "  The  sardine  stone."  Ency. 

II  SAR'DINE,  or  SAR'Df.NE,  M.  (Min.)  Sec  Sardel. 

II  SAR'DI.NE,  or  S.\R-n?NE',  n.  [Gr.  anpfrn,  vipl^i, 
a  kind  of  tunny  caught  near  S;irdinia  ;  L.  sar- 
dina,  sarda;  S\^.  sardina  ;  Fr.  sttrdine.]  (Irh.) 
A  small  fish,  allied  to  the  anchovy,  caught  in 
large  tjuantities  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  i^c,  and  of  FWrida ;  Engrauhia 
meletta.  When  jireservrd  in  oil,  it  is  much  es- 
teemed as  an  article  of  food.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Satitims.  which  abound  upon  our  southern  shores.      Ainsiix. 

When   nerfiTtIv  ttr*h.  uinhite*  are  aceounteil  exrellcnt 

fl«h.  tlrr^ll.^. 

8AR-l)lN'I-AN.  «•     (Geog.)  Relating  to  Sardinia. 

SAR-DlN'I-.fkN,  n.  A  nati%e  of  Sardinia.  Thomaa. 

SAR'I)|-Ps,  n.  [Gr.  a&oiiav.]  (Min.)  A  precious 
stone;  sard;  sardel;  sardoin.         Rer.xxi.Vi. 
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SAR'DOIN,  n.     {Min.)   Sard ;  sardius.        Smart. 

SAR-00'N|-AN,  a.     Sardonic.  Bp.  Hall. 

SAR-DON'IC,  a.  [Gr.  aapfiavtof, — probably  from 
"Gr.  aaipu),  to  gripe  like  a  dog ;  —  others  write  aap- 
fiovtof,  deriving  it  from  aap^avioy,  a  plant  of  Sar- 
dinia {Xap^ii),  which  was  said  to  screw  up  the 
face  of  the  eater  ;  L.  sardonius ;  It.  sardonico ; 
Fr.  s'lrdonique.]  Forced  or  feigned,  as  applied 
to  laughter,  smiles,  or  grins  ;  noting  that  bitter 
laugh  or  smile  which  conceals  pne  s  real  feel- 
ings.    "  Strained  sardonic  smiles."  Wottmi. 

The  mrclonic  Rrin  of  a  bloody  ruffian.  Burke. 

Sarilonic  laa>rh,  a  convulsive  laugh,  said  to  have 
been  first  observed  in  those  who  ate  the  herb  sardonia, 
a  species  of  ranunculus,  which  grows  in  Sardinia. 

*^^This  same  island  [Sardinia]  is  free  from  all 
kinds  of  poisonous  and  deadly  herbs,  excepting  one 
herb,  which  resembles  parsley,  and  which,  they  say, 
causes  those  who  eat  it  to  die  laughing.  From  this 
circumstance.  Homer  first,  and  others  after  him,  call 
laughter,  which  conceals  some  noxious  design,  Sar- 
donican  [Sardonic].     Taylor. 

SAR-DON'IC,  n.     Linen  of  Colchis.  Clarke. 

SAR'nO-NYX  [sar'do-nika,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
89r-d5'niks,  S.  A'.],  n.  [Gr.  aiifiwji,,  from  Znibtvoi, 
belonging  to  Sardes,  a  city  o.'  \.<ia  Minor,  and 
Siui,  a  nail;  L.  sardonyx.']  (Mt  i)  A  chalce- 
donic  variety  of  quartz  resembling  agate,  and 
containing  layers  of  sard  and  white  chalced- 
ony, Dana. 
tfg-The  name  sardonyx  has  sometimes  been  applied 
to  a  reddish-yellow  or  nearly  orange  variety  of  chal- 
cedonic  quartz  resembling  carnelian  ;  and  also  to  car- 
nelians  whose  colors  are  in  alternate  bands  of  red  and 
white,  and  which,  when  the  stone  is  cut  in  certain 
directions,  resemble  flesh  seen  through  the  finger  nail. 
Cleaoeland. 

SM'REK,  n.  A  cotton  fabric  worn  by  Indian 
women,  wrapped  around  the  person  :  — an  em- 
broidered long  scarf  of  gauze  or  silk.  Simmonds. 

SjIR'OUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  cdpyoi,  the  name  of 
a  sea-ifish.]  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  acanthopterygi- 
ous  fishes  of  the  family  Sparidce.  Storer. 

S4-RIGUE  '  (s?  rSg'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Carigueya,  the 
Brazilian  name  for  the  genus.]  {Zoil.)  A  mar- 
supial mammal  nearly  allied  to  the  Virginian 
opossum.  Etig.  Cijc. 

SARK,  n.  [A.  S.  syrce,  a  shirt;  Ger.  sch'lrzc,  an 
apron;  Dan.  seerk,  a  shift;  Sw.  s'irk.  —  From 
Gr.  aapiKOi,  silken ;  L.  sericum,  silk,  of  which 
sarks  were  first  made.  Richardson.']  A  shirt ; 
a  shift.     [North  of  Eng.]     Arbuthnot.    Burns. 

SARK'ING,  n.  Thin  boards  for  lining,  &c.  ;  board- 
ing for  slates.  Loudon. 
SAR'lAc,  n.     {Zool.)  The  sarlyk,  Clarke. 

SAR'LYK,  n.  {Zoil.)  The  Bos po^phagus  of  Col. 
H.  Smith,  or  Bos  tjiunnlens  of  Linnieus  ;  the 
grunting  ox  of  Tartary  ;  the  yak  ;  the  svora- 
goy  ;  the  bubul.  Eng.  Ci/c. 

SAR-.VIA'TI.AN,  )  „.     Relating  to  Sarmatia  (the 
SAR-MAt'IC     >  ancient  name  for  Poland)  and 
to  its  inhabitants.  P.  Ci/c. 

SAR'MpNT,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  sarmentum  ;  sarpo, 
to  trim.]  (Bot.)  A  long,  flexible  twig ;  a  run- 
ner. Gray. 

SAR-MFiN-TA'CEOyS  (-shus),  a.  (Bot.)  Having 
sannents,  either  spreading  or  procumbent. Gray. 

SAR-MPN-TOSE',  ;  „.      [l.  sarmeiitosus ;    It.   S; 

SAR-MfiN'TOyS,  >  Sp.  .sarme)itoso  :  Ft.  sarmetv- 
teux.]  (Hot.)  Noting  long,  flexible  twigs  ;  sar- 
mentaceous.  Ilenslow. 

SARN,   n.      1.    A  pavement,   or   stepping-stone. 

[Local,  Eng.]  Johnson. 

2.  A  sort  of  oath.  Salrp. 

S^'ROJ^rO,  71.  A  sort  of  petticoat  worn  by  females 

in  the  .East.  Simmonds. 

SA'ROS,  n.  An  ancient  astronomical  period  or 
cycle,  the  origin  and  length  of  which  are  im- 
kiiown  ;  —  supposed  by  Halley,  Hutton,  and 
others,  to  have  been  a  period  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three  years  and  ten  days,  after  which 
eclipses  return  very  nearly  in  the  same  order  and 
of  the  same  magnitude.  Brande. 

SAR'PLAR,  n.  A  large  bale  or  package  of  wool, 
containing  80  tods,  a  tod  being  two  stones  of  14 
lbs.  each.  Simmonds. 


SAR'PLIER  (sar'pl6r),  »i.  [¥t.  serpilH're.']  Apiece 
of  canvas  lor  wrapping  up  wares ;  a  packing- 
cloth.  Bailey. 

SAR'RA-S!i\,     )  n.     1.    (Bot.)    A  kind  of  birth- 

SAR'RA-SINE,  )  wort:  —  a  name,  in  some  parts 

of  the  continent,  for  buckwheat.        Simmonds. 

2.  {Fort.)  A  kind  of  portcullis  or  hearse.  iyur7i. 

SAR'SA,  71.  [Sp.  zarza,  bramble.]  {Bot.)  Sarsa- 
parilia  ;  —  also  written  sa7-za.  Ainsworth. 

SAR-SA-PA-RiL'LA,n.  lit.  salsapariglia ;  Sp.zar- 
zaparilla;  Fr.  salsepareille.  —  From  Sp.  zarza, 
bramble,  and  paiilia,  a  vine.]  {Bot.)  A  name 
applied  to  the  roots  of  several  species  of  plants 
of  the  genus  StnUax.  Li7uiley. 

e(^  The  name  sarsaparilla  is  given  to  the  roots  of 
several  species  of  Smduz.  The  original  species,  SviUax 
officinalis,  is  a  native  of  South  America.  The  root  is 
inodorous,  has  a  mucilaginous,  slightly  bitter  taste, 
and  is  valued  as  a  restorative  to  debilitated  constitu- 
tions.    Tomliiisim. 

Wild  sarsaparilla,  the  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  ./Jr«/(a,  or  ginseng;  —  especially  the  .^roiia  nu- 
dicaulis.  Gray. 

fSARSE,   n.      [Fr.  sas,  a   sieve,  from  "L.  seta,  a. 

thick,  stitf  hair.    La7idais.']     A  fine  lawn  sieve  ; 

a  searse.  Ba7-7-et. 

t  SARSE,  V.  a.     [Fr.  sasser.']     To  sift  through  a 

sarse  or  searse.  Bailey. 

fSART,  n.    [L.  sareio,  sarttis,  to  put  in  order.]    A 

piece  of  woodland  turned  into  arable  land.  Bailey. 

SjIR-TO'Rl-i/S,  n.  [L.  sartor,  a  tailor.]  {A7iat.) 
A  muscle,  called  the  tailor's  muscle,  at  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  thigh,  which  serves  to  throw  one 
leg  across  the  other.  Du7igliso7i. 

SAR-TO'RJ-AL,  a.  [L.  sartor,  a  tailor.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  tailor.  Sydney  Smith. 

S.^'RY,  71.  A  dress,  or  simple  wrapper,  of  cotton, 
worn  by  the  females  of  India;  —  written  also 
saree  and  sari.  Sim)no7ids. 

SASH,  n.  [Todd  says,  from  the  wrapper  or  tur- 
ban of  the  East,  "which  Sir  Thomas  Herbert 
calls  the  shash.]  A  band  ;  a  girdle  ;  a  belt  or 
scarf  worn  round  the  waist,  or  over  the  shoul- 
ders, for  ornament ;  a  silken  band  worn  by  ofli- 
cers  in  the  army,  by  the  clergy  over  their  cas- 
socks, and  also  as  a  part  of  female  dress.    Gay. 

SASH,  «.  [Fr.  chfissis.']  (Arch.)  A  piece  of 
checkered  framework  for  holding  the  squares  of 
glass  in  a  window,  so  formed  as  to  be  let  up  and 
down  by  pulleys  or  otherwise.  Bi'a/ide. 

sASH,  V.  a.  [i.  SASHED  ;  pp.  sashing,  sashed.] 
To  dress  with  a  sash  or  scarf.  "They  are  so 
sashed  and  plumed."  Burke. 

SASH,  V.  a.     (Arch.)   To  furnish  with  sashes. 

The  windows  are  all  sashed  with  the  finest  crystalline 
glass.  Laihi  Montayve. 

SASH'-DOOR,  n.  (Arch.)  A  door  with  panes  of 
glass  to  give  light.  Si7nmonds. 

sASH'— FR.\ME,  71.  (Arch.)  A  wooden  frame  into 
which  a  sash  is  fitted.  Brande. 

fsASH'odN,  n.  A  leather  stuffing  put  in  a  boot 
for  the  wearer's  ease.  Ainswo7-th. 

SASH '-WIN-DOW,  n.  A  window  made  of  a 
wooden  frame  and  large  squares.  Ash. 

SA'SIN,  n.  (Zn-l.)  The 
common  antelope, 
found  in  all  parts  of 
India,  remarkable  for 
swiftness,  and  for  the 
form  and  beauty  of 
its  horns ;  Antihpe 
cervicipra.  Eng.  Cyc, 

SAs'SA-FRAS,  n.      [It. 

sassafras,     from     L. 

saxmn,    a   rock,    and 

fran^'O,  to  break  ;  Sp.  Sasin. 

salsafras :  Fr.  sassa- 

fi'os.]     (Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  laurel  family,  with 

spicy,   aromatic   bark,  and   very  mucilaginous 

twigs  and  foliage.  Gi'ay. 

SAs'SA-NAQrE,  n.     [Fr.  sasser,  to  sift.]      Stones 

left  after  sifting.  Sma7-t. 

fSAsSE,  n.    [Dut.  sas.']    A  sluice  or  lock.  Pejrys. 

sAs'SO-LtNE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  pearly 
lustre,  usually  occurring  in  small  scales  and 
also  in  stalactitic  forms,  and  consisting  of  bo- 


racic  acid  and  water ;  -^  so  called  from  Sasso, 
in  Tuscany,  where  it  was  first  found.        Da7ia. 

SAS'SO-ROL,         )  n.  (Omith.)  The  rock  pigeon,- 
sAS-SO-R6l'LA,  )  Columba  Uvia.  Craig 

SAS'TRA,  n.     The  shaster.  —  See  Shasteu. 

sAt,  i.  &  p.  from  sit.    See  Sit. 

SA'TAN  [sa'tjn,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  IVb.; 
sa't^n  or  sat'^n,  IF. ;  sS.t'9n,  Nares],  71.  [Heb. 
"^^ffi,  an  adversary  ;  Gr.  aarav,  aaravSi ;  L.  sata- 

nas.}  The  adversary  of  man  ;  the  devil ;  the 
chief  of  fallen  angels ;  the  impersonation  of  the 
evil  principle  ;  the  arch-enemy  ;   the  evil  one. 

The  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent  called  the 
devil,  aud  Oalan, »  hich  deceiveth  tlie  whole  world.  A'er.  xii.  9, 
To  whom  th'  arch-enemy. 

And  thence  in  heaven  called  Satan,  with  bold  words 

Breaking  V.\e  horrid  silence,  thus  began.  Milton. 

JS£^'-  "This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  as  i( 
written  Sattav  ;  but  making  the  first  syllable  long  is 
so  agreeable  to  analogy,  that  it  ought  to  be  indulged 
wherever  custom  will  permit,  and  particularly  in 
proper  names.  Cato,  Plato,  &c.,  have  now  universally 
the  penultimate  a  long  and  slender ;  and  no  good  rea- 
son can  be  given  why  the  word  in  question  should 
not  join  this  class.  Mr.  Nares  and  Riichanan  only 
adopt  the  second  sound  ;  but  Mr.  Elpluiiston,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Perry,  Entick,  and  Dr.  Ash,  the  first."     Walker. 

Syn.— See  Devil. 

SA-TAN  jC,         /  ^_      Having    the   character  or 
SA-TAN'j-CAL,  )  spirit  of  Satan  ;  resembling  Sa- 
tan ;     belonging   to,   or   proceeding   from,   the 
devil ;  diabolical ;  infernal ;  evil ;   false  ;   mali- 
cious ;  malignant. 

His  weakness  shall  o'ercome  mlanic  strength.     Milton. 
Magical  and  satam'cal  delusions.  HuHiicell. 

SA-TAn'I-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  Satanic  manner; 

diabolically.  Hammo7id. 

SA-TAN'I-CAL-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being 

satanical.  Ash. 

SA'TAN-I§M,  n.     A  Satanic  or  diabolical  spirit; 

extreme  wickedness,  [k.]  Elegy  on  Doime,  I60O. 

SA'TAN-TST,  n.    A  very  wicked  person,     [r.] 

Fantastical  babblers  and  deceitful  satanists.        Granger. 

SAtCH'5;L,  M.  [Gr.  adKKoc,  L.  sacctihis.  Aim.  of 
saccus,  a  sack  ;  Fr.  sachet ;  Ger.  seckel,  a  pouch. 
—  \V.  sachell.]  A  little  bag  or  sack,  —  common- 
ly a  bag  used  by  schoolboys,  or  a  green  bag  in 
which  lawyers  carry  their  papers. 

The  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel. 
And  shining,  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.  Shot. 

SATE,  V.  a.     [L.  satio,  from  satis,  enough  ;    It. 

sazia7-e ;  Sp.  sacinr ;  Fr.  rassasier.']     \i.  sated  ; 

pp.  SATING,  SATED.]     To  satiate  ;  to  glut ;  to 

surfeit;  to  satisfy.     "  S«<erf  with  rage."   Prior, 

But  all  to  please  and  sate  the  curious  taste.  Milton. 

SATE'LpSS,  a.     Insatiable,     [n.] 

His  sateless  thirst  of  pleasure,  gold,  and  fame.       Young. 

SAT'PL-LITE  [sat'el-It,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
S7n.;  ss-igl'it,  AVwr/r/c],  w. ;  pi.  sat'?l-lites. 
[L.  satelks,  sateUitis  ;  It.  satellite  ;  Fr.  sate/lito.] 

1.  An  attendant ;  a  follower  ;  a  body-guard. 

2.  (Astro7i.)  A  secondary  planet,  or  moon, 
which  revolves  about  a  primary  planet. 

Besides  the  moon,  which  moves  about  the  earth,  four 
moons  move  about  Jupiter,  and  five  [eight]  about  Saturn, 
whicli  are  called  their  satellites.  Locke. 

gcg-  "  Pope  has,  by  the  license  of  his  art,  accented 
the  plural  of  this  word  upon  the  second  syllable,  and, 
like  the  Latin  plural,  has  given  it  four  syllables  :  — 

'  Or  ask  of  vonder  argent  fields  above 
Why  Jove's  satellites  are  less  than  Jove.'      Essai/  on  Man. 

This,  however,  is  only  pardonable  in  poetry,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  in  good  poetry."     Walker. 

SAT-pL-LT"TIorS  (-Tsh'us),o.  Consisting  of  sat- 
ellites. "  Their  sa<e.7i<t0MS  attendance."  Cheyne. 

SA'Tl-ATE  (sa'she-at),  V.  a.      [L.  satio,  satiatvs] 

\i.  SATIATED  ;    pp.  SATIATING,  SATIATED.] 

1.  To  fill  beyond  natural  desire  ;  to  satisfy  ;  to 
fill ;  to  glut ;  to  cloy  ;  to  pall ;  to  surfeit ;  to  sate. 

These  rather  woo  the  sense  than  satiate  it.  Bacon. 

He  may  bo  satiated,  but  not  satisfied.  Aorris. 

2.  To  impregnate  with  as  much  as  can  be  inv 
bibed  ;   to  saturate.  Netcton. 

Syn.—  See  Satisfy. 
SA'TT-ATE  (sa'she-at),  a.    Filled  to  satiety  ;  glut- 
ted!     "iS'a^ta^e  of  applause."  Pope. 
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8A-Tl-A'TIQN  (-■hvn),  n.     1.  Act  of  satiating. 
2.  State  of  being  filled  ;  satiety.       Wliilaker. 

SA-TiU-Ty  [g9-tl'?-t?,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  li.  C. 
W'r.  \Vb.\  »»-»I'?-iv,  iS. ;  sa'sliQ-t?,  7:.'.],  n.  [L. 
mtietas  ;  It.  taztetii ;  Sp.  sacirdad  ;  Fr.  satiete.] 
The  state  of  being  satiated  ;  fulness  beyond  de- 
sire or  pleasure  ;  more  than  enough  ;  excess  of 
gratification ;  wearisomencss  of  plenty,  or  of 
pleasure ;  repletion  ;  surfeit. 

The  variety  i>f  objects  fliniiiiitva  mre  for  n  (hort  timet  but 
wearincM  KKin  eiimira,  aiitl  mtidti  cuiiverti  the  pruniiaed 
pleaiurc  to  indittiTL'iice.  Knox. 

t£g-  "  The  sound  of  the  secoiid  syllable  of  (his  word 
has  been  grossly  mistaken  by  the  );oncrality  of  H|ieak- 
ers  ;  nor  is  it  niucli  to  he  wondered  at.  7'i,  witli  the 
accent  on  it,  succeeded  by  a  vowel,  is  a  very  uncom- 
mon predicament  for  an  Knulish  syllable  to  lie  under; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  suriirising  that  it  has  been  al- 
most universally  confounded  with  an  apparently  sim- 
ilar, but  really  different,  as.somblaf^e  of  accent,  vowels, 
and  consonants.  So  accustomed  is  tlie  ear  to  the  as- 
pirated sound  of  t,  when  followed  by  two  vowels, 
that,  whenever  these  appear,  we  are  apt  to  annex  tlie 
very  same  sound  to  that  letter,  without  aitendiii);;  to 
an  essential  circumstance  in  this  word,  which  distin- 
iniishes  It  from  every  other  in  the  lan^iiace.  There  is 
no  Bnglish  word  of  exactly  the  same  form  with  satie- 
ttff  and  therefore  it  cannot,  like  most  other  words,  be 
tried  by  its  (leers  ;  but  analogy,  that  grand  resource 
of  reason,  will  qs  clearly  determine,  in  this  case,  as 
if  the  most  positive  evidence  were  produced."  fValker. 

SAT'|\,  n.  [Oer.  &;  Sw.  satin  ;  But.  satiJn.  —  Yr. 
satin.  —  From  L.  sata,  a  coarse,  stiff  hair.  Me- 
naffe.]    A  thick,  closely  woven,  glossy  silk. 

She  wore  a  doublet  of  tky-color  satin.  Siilney. 

sAt'IN,  a.  Belonging  to,  made  of,  or  like,  satin. 

SAT'IN-BTrd,  n.  {Omith.)  A  brilliant  blackish- 
bluc  Australian  bird  of  the  family  Corvidte  and 
genus  Kitta  ;  having  silky  feathers  on  the  fore- 
head ;  Kitta  holosencea.  Eng.  Cyc. 

sJr-Ly-DE-LAlJ^K ',  n.  [Fr.,  satin  of  wool.] 
A  black  cassiinere  manufactured  in  Silesia, 
from  wool.  Simmotids. 

8.4T'|-NfiT,  n.     1.  A  sort  of  thin  satin.         Todd. 

2.  A  twilled  stuff,  or  cloth,  made  of  wool  and 

cotton.  Simmonds. 

sAT'IN-FLOVV-^R,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  with  light 
purple  flowers  ;  Lunarta  rediviva.  Wood. 

SAT'IN-SPAR,  n.  (Min.)  A  fibrous  variety  of 
gypsum.  It  is  susceptible  of  ^  high  polish,  and 
exhibits  the  lustre  of  satin,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  has  derived  its  name.   Dana.  Humble. 

sAt'iN-STONE,  n.  (J/m.)  A  kind  of  gypsum 
used  by  lapidaries ;  satin-spar.  Simmonds. 

SAT'|N-TURK,  n.  A  trade  name  for  a  superior 
kind  of  satinet.  Simmonds. 

sAt'in-WOOD  (-wfld),  n.  {Com.)  The  yellow, 
fragrant,  close-grained,  heavy,  and  durable  wood 
of  the  ChloroTi/lon  Swietenia,  a  tree  growing  in 
the  East  Indies.  Baird. 

SAt'|N-Y,  a.  Resembling,  or  composed  of,  satin  ; 
as,  "  A  satiny  material."  P.  Cyc. 

SA'TIQ.N  (sa'shyn),  n.  [L.  satio.']  A  planting  or 
sowing  with  seed,     [k.]  Clarke. 

SATIRE  (sa'tur,  sSt'lr,  or  ^t'ur)  [sa'tur,  S.  P.  J. 
F.;  sat'iir.  A'.  Sm.  R.  Nares,  Enticfi;  sat'lr,  C. 
Wb.;  sa'liir,  sSt'yr,  sa'tir,  or  sat'lr,  W.\  sa'tur, 
Ja. ;  sa'tlr,  Kenrirk],  n.  [L.  sntura  <ind  sati'ra 
(sc.  Innx,  a  dish),  a  dish  filled  with  various  kinds 
of  fruits,  food  composed  of  various  ingredients, 
a  medley ;  — also  a  species  of  poetry  peculiar  to 
the  Romans,  in  which  the  poets  attacked  the 
follies  and  vices  of  mankind  in  general;  satvr, 
full  of  food  ;  satis, stt,  enough.  W.  Smith.  —  It. 
4f  Sp.  satira  ;  Fr.  satire.] 

1.  A  composition,  commonly  in  poetry,  in 
which  vice  or  folly  is  censured  or  exposed  to 
hatred  or  contempt ;  an  invective  poem.  If 
personal,  it  becomes  a  lampoon  or  pasquinade. 


Who  readii  biff  with  a  hint  to  miiinp|)lv. 
Makes  mlire  a  lampoon,  and  flclioii  lie. 


I'ojte. 


2.  Severity  of  remark  ;  ridicule  ;  sarcasm  ; 
wit ;  irony  ;  cutting  humor. 

l.lliel  anA  Mlire  are  promincuouslr  joined  together  in  the 
notiunii  of  the  vulgar.  TatUr. 

Folly  and  vice  of  every  sort  and  kind 
That  w<iiiiid  our  ronson  or  dflmw-  our  mind, 
All  that  denorvcii  our  inuf^htcr  or  our  hate, 
To  bitint;  mtirr'f  pmviiii-e  do  reliile.  tlriyhtlmn. 

aS^"Tlielirst  mode  [sa'tur]  of  pronoiinrinc  this 
wor<l  IS  adopted  by  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Or.  Ash, 
and  Mr.  Smith.  The  short  quantity  of  the  first  vowel 
18  adopted  by  Mr.  Nares,  .Mr.  BIpliinston,  Biirhanaii, 
•nd  Rniick  ;  but  the  quantity  of  tlie  second  syllable 


they  have  not  marked.  The  third  [sa'tlr]  in  adopted 
by  l)r.  Kenrick  ;  and  for  the  fourth  [sat'Ir]  we  have 
no  aiitliorilies.  lint,  llioiiitli  the  first  mode  o(  pro- 
noiiiicinit  this  word  is  the  most  general  and  the  most 
agreeable  lii  an  Knglisli  ear,  the  second  seems  to  be 
that  which  is  most  favored  by  the  learned,  liecause, 
sny  they,  the  flrsl  syllable  iii  the  Latin  aalyra  ia 
short."     Walker. 

Syn.  —  Satire  is  employed  to  ex(HMe  and  censure 
vices  and  follies,  and  it  coniiiioiily  partakes  of  trit  or 
humor.  It  is  applied  both  to  |iersons  and  things,  and 
the  pur|Mise  of  it  is,  or  should  Itc,  not  to  vex,  but  to 
reform.  If  it  is  the  product  of  personal  animosity, 
and  is  designed  not  to  reform,  but  to  vex,  it  liecomes 
malignant  personal  satire,  and  is  styled  a  lampoon  or 
pa.iqutnuile.  Iniinj  is  satire  in  disguise  ;  sarcaum,  se- 
vere |>ers<mal  reproach  ;  abuse,  unjust  reproach  ;  i«- 
tectipe,  severe  censure  dictated  by  angry  feelmK  or 
pnriy  spirit ;  rulicule  is  employed  to  uiake  some  iierson 
or  thing  appear  ridiculous. 

8A-TlR'|C,         )  a.     [L.  satiricus;   It.  ^  Sp.  sa- 
SA  'JiR'|-CAL,  )  tirico  ;  Fr.  satirique.] 

1.  Belonging  to,  or  containing,  satire ;  em- 
ployed in  writing  satire.  "A  satiric  style." 
Roscommon.     "  Satirieal  wr'xiin^."  Knox. 

2.  Censorious;  severe  in  language  ;  sarcastic; 
cutting;  sharp;  keen;  taunting;  biting. 

Or  they  be  moral,  which  for  the  moit  part  be  mixed  with 
■ome  mtiricul  bittcrneu.  S/ietuer. 

SA-TIr'i-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  satirical  manner; 
severely ;  sarcastically.  Dryden. 

SA-TIr'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sa- 
tirical ;  severity  of  speech.  Fuller. 

SAt'|R-Ist,  n.    One  who  wTites  or  uses  satire. 
Wycherly,  in  hia  writings,  is  the  iharpest  talinut  of  his 
time.  Oramille. 

sAT'|R-iZE,  ».  a.  [Fr.  satiriser.]  Ff.  satikized  ; 
pp.  tiXTiHiziya,  8ATIKIZEU.]  To  expose  by 
satire  ;  to  censure,  as  in  a  satire ;  to  inveigh 
against;  to  ridicule  ;  to  lampoon. 

I  would  not  make  use  of  him  to  revile  the  human  species, 
and  satirize  his  b<;tters.  Aildison. 

sAt-|S-fAc"TION,  n.  [L.  satisfactio ;  satis, 
enough,  and  facio,  factus,  to  make  ;  It.  soddis- 
fazione ;  Sp.  safisj'accion  ;  Fr.  satisfaction.  — 
See  Satisfy.] 

1.  The  act  of  satisfying;  gratification. 

The  mind,  having  a  power  to  suspend  the  execution  and 
entif/'action  of  any  of  its  desires,  is  at  liberty  to  consider  the 
objects  of  them.  Locke. 

2.  The  State  of  being  satisfied  ;  the  state  of 
being  pleased ;  tho  sense  of  fulfilled  desire ; 
contentment ;  comfort. 

No  peace,  no  aatit/action,  crowns  his  life.         Beaumont. 

The  word  naliojnctinn  is  fVequently  employed  to  express 

the  flill  accomplishment  of  some  particular  desire.       Connn. 

3.  That  which  satisfies  ;  compensation  ;  in- 
demnification ;  reward;  remuneration;  requi- 
tal ;  amends  ;  atonement ;  recompense. 

The  rigid  mtis/action.  death  for  death.  Milton. 

For  the  transgressions  of  man,  man  ought  to  make  natin- 

faction.  Slieriilan. 

4.  Release  from  suspense,  doubt,  or  uneasi- 
ness ;  the  sense  of  certainty  ;  conviction. 

Why  dost  thou  ask? 
But  for  a  sati^nctiun  of  my  thought.  Shak. 

5.  (Law.)  Payment  of  a  legal  debt  or  de- 
mand ;  the  discharging  or  cancelling  of  a  judg- 
ment, or  a  mortgage,  by  paying  the  amount 
of  it.  Burtill. 

sAT-IS-FAc'T|VE,  a.  Satisfactorj'.  [r.]  Brotme. 

sAT-IS-FAu'TQ-R|-LY,  ad.  In  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Browne. 

SAt-|S-fAc'TO-R|-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
satisfactory  ;  the  power  of  satisfying.         Boyle. 

SAT-jS-FAc'TO-Ry,  a.  1.  That  gives  satisfaction  ; 
giving  content;  relieving  from  doubt  or  uneasi- 
ness ;  gratifying  ;  •  pleasing  ;  sufficient ;  con- 
clusive. 

To  do  it  in  the  most  mtitfaclorfi  manner.  Cnok. 

Now,  there  could  be  no  tatuy'aclorv  confutation  of  this 

atheistic  hypothesis.  CW/irorrA. 

2.  Making  amends  ;  atoning.  Sanderson. 

sAt'JS-FI-A-BLE,  fl.   That  may  be  satisfied.   HV. 

sAt'IS-FI-PR,  n.     One  who  satisfies.      Sheridan. 

SAT'|S-FY,  v.  a.  [I.,  satisfacio  ;  satis,  enough, 
and  fario,  to  make  ;  It.  soddisfare  ;  Sp.  satis- 
facer;  Fr.  satisfaire.]  [i.  satisfiku  ;  pp.  sat- 
isfying, SATISFIKD.J 

1.  To  please  fully  ;  to  give  contentment  to  ; 
to  gratify ;    to  supply  with  enough,  or  with  as 


much  as  may  be  nought  or  wished  ;   to  feed  lo 

the  full  ;  to  content ;  to  suffice. 

Who  Mtlujiilh  thy  mouth  with  good  things.        /"».  cfil.  i. 
Hpeak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  tali^nt.  Moil. 

2.  To  recompense ;  to  indemnify  ;  to  requite ; 
to  pay  to  the  extent  of  claims  or  deserts  :  —  fig- 
uratively, to  pav  off,  in  the  sense  of  to  punish, 
to  despatch,  to  kill. 


Motives  not  at  all  akin  to  pride  frrqurnllr  lo^uer  Ihow  of 

high  rank  to  neglect,  or  even  refkisr,  mtufmna  their  rrrd- 

'•<»r»'  .Vrter. 

But  that  brhke  lago,  in  the  Interim, 

Came  in  and  miiirjied  him.  Shak. 

3.  To  pay,  as  a  debt ;  to  discharge. 

After  all  our  just  del>U  are  ttuitjirtl.  Allerhurg, 

4.  To  free  from  doubt,  perplexity,  or  sus- 
pense ;  to  set  the  mind  at  rest ;  to  convince. 

These  three  were  thoroughly  tatinjletl  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Aihhttm. 

5.  ( Math.)  To  preserve  the  equality  of;  as, "  To 
satisfy  aa  equation":  —  to  fiilfil ;  to  answer; 
as,  "  To  satisfy  the  conditions  of  a  problem." 

An  equation  is  said  to  be  lui.irfifl.  when,  tfXrr  the  sulMti- 
tution  or  any  expreniions  for  the  unknown  qiianlltii-s  which 
enter  It,  the  two  mcmhers  arc  .'qiial.  The  values  found  Ihr 
the  unknown  qiiaTilities  of  a  problem  are  said  to  >nli»i')i  the 
conditions  of  the  problem,  when,  being  operated  u|ir>n  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  conditions,  the  result  conforms  to  the 
enunciation  of  the  problem.  /ktrirt  ^  /'eck. 

Syn. —  A  person  is  mti^ified  when  lie  has  what  he 
wants.  Plain  food  salmfieg  a  |iers<in  when  he  is  liun. 
gry,  but  it  does  not  ptea.ie  liiiii  when  he  is  not  liimery. 
Social  enjoyments  please,  tlioiigli  they  may  not  gatufy. 
To  gratify  "s  to  please  in  a  high  degree.  Those  wim 
have  en(Migli  are  satisfied  ;  those  who  have  more  than 
enough,  satiated.  To  .satisfy  brings  pleasure  ;  to  natiate 
or  cloy,  disgust.  Sali.sfy  a  claimant  or  the  feelings  , 
recompense  a  benefactor  ;  appease  wralli  ;  contiiue  the 
understanding. 

SAt'|8-FY,  V.  n.    1.  To  give  satisfaction. 
She  makes  hungry 
Where  most  she  tutirjiet.  Shak. 


2.  To  make  payment ;  to  atone. 

So  man,  as  is  most  ju-t. 
Shall  mtiffn  for  man,  lie  judged,  and  die. 


MiltOH. 

SAT'|S-FY-ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  satisfy. 
SA'T|VE,  a.      [L.  sattvtis;  aero,  tatus,  to  sow.] 

Sown  ;  fit  for  sowing,     [k.]  Erelyn. 

SA'TR.AP    [sa'trsp,  J.  K.  Sm.  Rees;   sil'trjp,  Jn. ; 

sa'trjp  or  sat'rgp,  Wr.;    sit'r^p,   H'6.1,  n.     [Gr. 

aarpaiTfif  ;  L.  satrapes,  and  satraps ;  It.  sntrapu  ; 

Sp.  sntrapa  ;    Fr.  satrape.  —  "  The  word  satrop 

is  evidently  of  Persian  origin,  but  its  etymology 

is  not  certain."  P.  Cyc]     A  Persian  viceroy  or 

governor  of  a  province. 

Th'innnmerable  boat 
Roll  back  by  nation',  aud  admit  Uieir  k>nl 
With  all  his  Katra/>t.  Ghrer. 

SAT'RA-PAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  satrap,  or  to  a 
satrapy.  Smart. 

SAT'R.^-PfiSS,  n.    A  female  satrap.  Clarke. 

SA-TRAPI-CAL,  rt.     Satrapal.         Sydney  Smith. 

SAT'RA-PY  [8»t'ra-p«,Ja.  A".  U'b  ;  sa'ira-p?,  S»i.], 
«.  [Gr.  oarpantiti ;  L  satrtipea,  satrapia  ;  It.  4f 
Sp.  satrapia ;  Fr.  satrapie.]  The  government 
or  jurisdiction  of  a  satrap.  Milton. 

SAT'r-R.\-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  saturated.  Grew. 

SAT'I'-RANT,  a.  [L.  satitro,  saturans,  to  fill,  to 
glut ;  Fr.  fiaturatit.]  Having  power  to  saturate ; 
impregnating  to  the  full.  Johnson. 

SAT'I  -RANT,  n.  (Med.)  A  substance  which  ab- 
sorbs or  neutralizes  acid  in  the  stomach.  Smart, 

SAT'I  -RATE  (sat'yv-rai),  P-  «•  [L.  satiiro,  satii- 
ratiis  ;  satiir,  filled  ;  It.  saturare  ;  Sp.  s-iturar; 
Fr. saiurcr.]    [i.  satirated ;  pp.  sati'KATI.nc, 

SATt  UATKn.] 

1.  To  impregnate  till  no  more  can  be  received 
or  imbibed  ;  to  fill  full. 

And  mlvraieit  earth 
Awaits  tlie  morning  lieam.  Tkomum. 

2.  {Chem.)  To  cause  to  unite  or  combine,  as 
an  acid  with  an  alkali,  or  water  with  a  salt,  till 
neither  of  the  two  bodies,  when  brought  in  con- 
tact, can  be  united  to  a  new  quantity  of  the 
other.  Henry. 

sAT'r-R.\TE,  a.     Being  full ;  saturated. 

The  hrk  is  gar. 
That  dries  his  feather*,  •aiurale  with  dew.         (btrjwr. 

SAT-r-RA'TION,  n.  [h.  sat ii ratio ;  It  tatttra. 
zione  ;  Sp.  saturncion  ;  Fr.  saturation.] 

1.  The  act  of  saturating. 

2.  The  state  of  being  saturated ;  repletion ; 
fulness.  More. 

3.  [Chem.)   The  combination  of  two  bodin 
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to  such  a  degree  that  neither  can  be  united  to  a 
new  quantity  of  the  other.  Henry. 

Point  of  satiiration.,  (CAem.)  the  precise  term  at 
which  saturation  takes  place; — restricted  by  some 
writers  to  weaker  coiiibinatioiis,  in  wliich  there  is  no 
rejnarkalile  alteration  of  qualities,  as  in  cases  of  solu- 
tion ;  and  used  in  contradistinction  to  neiitraliiation, 
wliich  is  the  result  of  more  energetic  affinities,  and  is 
attended  with  the  loss  of  the  characteristic  properties 
of  the  combining  bodies. 

€AT'L'R-DAY,  n.  [A.  S.  Sceter-dceff ;  Satern-dceij, 
Saturn's  day  ;  Dut.  zaturda;/  — L.  Dies  Sutur- 
ni.]  The  seventh  and  last  day  of  the  week  ;  the 
day  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

tSA-TU  R(-TY,  n.  [L.  saturitas.']  Repletion; 
fulness  ;  saturation.  Warner. 

i?AT'URN  [sSt'iirn,  P.  E.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wb.  Rees; 
sa'tiirn,  S.  /.  P'. ;  sa'tiirn,  Ja. ;  sa'turn  or  sat' urn, 
IF.  'K.i,  n.     [L.  Snhtrnus.] 

1.  {Mijth.)  An  ancient  Roman  deity,  answer- 
ing to  the  Greek  Xpivoq,  Chronos,  or  Time,  un- 
der whom  the  golden  age  is  fabled  to  have  ex- 
isted ;  one  of  the  oldest  and  principal  gods,  the 
son  of  CceIus  and  Terra  (heaven  and  earth), 
and  the  father  of  Jupiter. 

Thee  briglit-haircd  \'csta,  long  of  yore, 

To  solitary  Saturn  bore.  ilillon. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  planet  of  the  solar  system, 
next  to  Jupiter  in  order  of  remoteness  from  the 
sun,  and  not  much  inferior  to  that  planet  in 
magnitude.  Herschel. 

From  the  far  bounds 
Of  utmost  Sctlwti  wheeling  wide  his  round.     Thomson. 

tug'  Till  the  discovery  of  Uranus  and  Neptune, 
Saturn  was  supposed  to  be  the  remotest  planet  from 
the  sun.  It  is  about  79,000  miles  in  diameter,  exceed- 
ing llie  earth  in  bulk  nearly  1000  tunes,  is  attended 
by  eislit  satellites  or  moons,  and  is  surrounded  by 
brighl  rings.  Tlie  eighth  satellite  was  discovered  in 
lci-18,  on  the  same  day  by  the  late  W.  C.  Bond,  of  the 
observatory  in  Cambridge,  M<ass.,  and  Mr.  Lassell,  an 
English  astronomer.  Tlie  third  ring  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  G.  P.  Bund,  of  the  same  observatory,  on  the 
night  of  Nov.  II,  18.)0,  and  rediscovered  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  montli  by  Mr.  Dawes,  of  Watering- 
bury,  England.     Herschel. 

3.  {Adcheni}/.)  The  name  given  to  lead.  Brande. 

4.  {Her.)  Black  color  in  coats  of  arms;  sable. 
j9®~"  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  [sa'tiirn] 

is  not  the  most  general,  but  by  far  the  most  analogical, 
and  for  the  same  re.ison  as  in  Siitaa;  but  tliere  is  an 
additional  reason  in  this  word,  which  will  weigh 
gre.itly  with  the  learned,  and  that  is,  the  a  is  long  in 
the  original.  Mr.  Elpliinston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Perry,  and 
Entick  adopt  the  second  pronunciation  [sit'iirn]  of 
this  word  ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W, 
Johnston,  anil  Dr.  Ash,  the  first."     IValker. 

sJtuR-JvJ'LI-jI,  71.  pi.  [L.]  An  ancient  festi- 
val of  Saturn,  celebrated  at  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  December,  lasting  at  first  one  day, 
but  afterwards  extended  to  seven  days,  during 
which  there  was  unrestrained  license  for  all 
classes,  not  excepting  slaves.  W.  Smith. 

SAT-IIR-NA'L1-AN,  a.     [L.  Saturnalia.'] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  S.iturnalia. 

2.  Riotous;  licentious;  sportive;  loose,  like 
the  feasts  of  Saturn.  "  This  suturnalian  amuse- 
ment." Burke. 

SA-TiJR'NI-.\N,  a.     [L.  si.turnins.'] 

1.  (Mi/thol.)  Relating  to  the  reign  of  Saturn, 
or  the  golden  age. 

2.  Happy ;  golden  ;  innocent ;  simple ;  pure ; 
noting  a  felicity  and  purity  as  of  the  golden  age. 

The  Augustus,  born  to  bring  Satiirnian  times.         Pope. 

3.  (Pros.)  Noting  a  sort  of  iambic  verse,  the 
oldest  kind  of  metre  among  the  Romans.  Smith. 

SAT'l'R-NINE,  a.  [Fr.  s%turnien,  from  L.  Satur- 
nus,  Saturn.] 

1.  Not  liiifht  or  mercurial,  but  gloomy  and 
grave,  as  if  born  under  the  influence  of  Saturn  ; 
melancholy  ;  heavy  ;  sad  ;  dull ;  gloomy  ;  se- 
date.—  See  Jovi.VL. 

I  may  cost  my  readers  under  two  general  divisions,  the 
mcri'iirial  and  the  ixttunitne  The  first  are  the  gay  parts  of 
niv  disciples,  who  require  speculations  of  wit  and  humor:  the 
others  are  those  of  a  more  solemn  and  sober  turn.     Aililimn. 

2.  {Alchemy.)  Pertaining  to  lead.        Oc/ilne. 
SAt'URN-Tst,  n.     One  of  a  saturnine  temper. 

Seatine  himself  within  a  darksome  cave; 

Such  plaees  lieavy  xnliirnhtx  do  erave.  Brownf. 

SAT'VRN-Ite,  n.  (Mm.)  A  metallic  substance 
separated  from  lead  in  torrefaction.  Ure. 

SA'TYR  (sa'tiir  or  sat'lr)  [sa'tur,  .S.  P.  J.  F.  Wb.; 
sat'i.ir,  .Sm. ;  si'tur,  J«. ;  sa'tur  or  sSt'iir,  W.  K."], 
n.     [Gr.  aarvpoi ;    L.  siityrus;    It.  &;  Sp.  satiro; 


Fr.  aatyre.']  {Myth.)  A  sylvan  demigod,  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients  to  have  a  lustful,  half- 
brutal  nature,  and  represented  as  half  man,  half 
goat. 

Kough  Satyrs  danced;  and  Fauns,  with  cloven  heel, 
From  the  glad  seund  would  not  be  absent  long.       Milton, 

SJr-i'-hi'ji-SJS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  onrupiaoif.] 
{Med.)  Lascivious  madness  ;  an  excess  of  semi- 
nal secretion  ;  priapism.  Ikmylison. 

SA-TYR'|C,  o.     Relating  to  satyrs.  Bryant. 

SA-TYR'l-6N,n.  [Gr.  oirvpoi,  a  satyr.]  {Bot.)  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Satyrium. 

Stttyrion  near,  with  hot  cringoes  stood.  Pope. 

SA-TYR'I-UM,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  pos- 
sessing aphrodisiac  properties.  Loudon. 

SAUCE  (saws),  n.  [L.  sa/sta,  salt ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  «a^ 
sa ;  Fr.  sauce.] 

1.  Something  eaten  with  food  to  improve  its 
relish;  any  savory,  relishing  addition  to  food; 
any  thing  stimulating ;  seasoning. 

Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite.  Shak. 

2.  Impertinence  ;  impudence  ;  sauciness  ;  in- 
solence; pertness.     [Vulgar.]  Forhy. 

3.  Any  sort  of  vegetables  eaten  with  flesh 
meat;  culinary  vegetables.  [Provincial  in  Eng- 
land ;  colloquial  or  vulgar  in  the  U.  S.]    Forhy. 

To  scree  one  the  name  nauce,  to  retaliate  one  injury 
by  another.     (Vulgar.] 

SAUCE,  V.  a.    [i.  SAVCEi) ;  pp.  saucing,  savced.] 

1.  To  make  savory  with  sauce  ;  to  accompany 
with  something  of  a  higher  relish ;  to  season. 
"To  swtce  thy  dishes."  Shak. 

2.  t  To  gratify  with  rich  tastes ;  to  pamper. 

Sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison.  Shai: 

3.  To  intermix  or  accompany  with  any  thing 
good,  or,  ironically,  with  any  thing  bad. 

Sorrow  sauce<l  with  repentance.  S/ienser. 

She  would  sauce  her  speeches  with  such  bastinadoes.  Sidney. 

4.  To  accost  with  insolent  or  pert  language  ; 
to  treat  impertinently. 

I  '11  sauce  her  wiih  bitter  words.  Shak: 

sAuCE-.A-LONE',  n.  {Bot.")  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Alliaria  ;  hedge-garlic  ;  jack-by-the- 
hedge.  Booth. 

SAUCE'-BOAT,  n.  A  dish  or  vessel  with  a  lip 
for  holding  sauce.  Sitnmonds. 

SAUCE'BOX,  n.    A  saucy  fellow.  Addison. 

SAUCE'PAN,  n.  A  kind  of  skillet  or  cooking 
vessel,  with  a  long  handle.  Strift. 

SAU'cpR,  n.  [Fr.  saucvre.]  A  small,  shallow 
pan  or  platter,  commonly  of  China,  in  which  a 
tea-cup  is  set.     "  Eyes  like  saticers."     Dryden. 

SAU'CI-LY,  ad.  Impudently  ;  in  a  saucy  manner, 

SAU'CI-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of   being  saucy; 
impudence;  petulance;  impertinence;  pertness. 
A  very  little  wit,  joined  with  a  great  deal  of  smiciness,  will 
enable  a  man  to  rnake  sport  with  the  most  serious  argu- 
ments. Scott. 

SjiUCrSSE  (s6-ses'),  )  „_       ^Yr.,  a  sausaqe, 

S.9UCISSOM'  (s6's5-s5ng'),  )  from  sauce,  sauce.] 

1.  {Mil.)  A  long  pipe  or  basj  of  cloth  or 
leather,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter,  filled 
with  powder,  for  the  purpose  of  firing  mines, 
bomb-chests,  &c.  Stocqueler, 

2.  {Fort.)  A  long  fascine  or  bundle  of  fagots, 
for  raising  batteries,  repairing  breaches,  stop- 
ping passages,  &c.  Stocqueler. 

SAU'CY   (sSw'se),   a.      [L.  salsvs,  salt,  pungent, 
sharp.]      Contemptuous   of    superiors ;    impu- 
dent ;  impertinent ;  insolent ;  rude  ;  pert ;  pet- 
ulant ;  flippant ;  cavalier  ;  forward.  Shak. 
Have  I  not  reason,  beldames  as  you  are, 
Sauci/  and  overbold.  Shak. 
And  with  a  snurti  eye 
Searches  the  heart  and  soul  of  majesty.           Denham. 

SAU'CY— BARK.  n.  A  poisonous  bark,  used  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Simmonds 

sJuD^,n.pL     [Hind.]     See  Saadhs. 

SAUKR-KRAUT  (siiur'kriifit),  n.  [Ger.,  from 
saner,  sour,  and  kr  int,  cabbage.]  A  favorite  Ger- 
man dish,  consistinsr  of  salted  or  pickled  cab- 
bage, fermented  till  sour;  sour-krout.  W,  Ency. 

SAUL,  n.  {Bot.)  The  name  of  the  best  and 
most  extensively  used  timber  in  India,  produced 
by  a  gigantic  tree  {Shorea  ruhtista),  from  which 
is  also  obtained  a  balsamic  resin  used  in  the 


temples  of  India  under  the  name  of  ral,  oi 
dhoona.  Lindley. 

t  SAUL,  n.     An  old  spelling  for  soul.        Brockett. 

SjiU/.T  (so),  n.  [Fr.  saut.]  A  waterfall  or  rapid, 
as  in  a  river ;  —  a  name  applied  by  the  early 
French  settlers  of  America  to  some  towns  sit- 
uated near  a  rapid ;  as,  "  SauK  Saint  Mary." 

SAUN'CING-BELL,  n.     See  Sancebell. 

SAUN'Df  R§-BLUE,  n.  A  name  given  to  ultra- 
marine  ;  —  a  corruption  of  cendres  bleues  (blue 
ashes),  the  color  being  obtained  from  calcined 
lapis  lazuli; — written  also  sanders-blue.  Fairholt. 

SAUN'D(;R!j,  or  SAUN'DfR§-WOOD  (-wud),  n. 
Same  as  Sanuai,--wood.  —  See  Sanual-avood. 

II  SAUN'T^R,  or  SAUN'TgR  [sin'tcr,  J.  F.Ja.  Sm. 
Wb.  ;  sawn'ter,  S;  P.  K.  Wr.  ;  sin'ter  or  sawn'ter, 
IF.],  V.  11.  {.Johnson  and  others  derive  it  from 
idle  people  who  roved  about  the  country  and 
asked  charity,  under  pretence  of  going  to  the 
holy  land  (I  r.  ii  la  sainte  terre.  It.  alia,  santa 
terra).  —  Some  refer  it  to  Fr.  sans  terre  (with- 
out a  country),  applied  to  wanderers  without  a 
home.]  [i.  SAi  nteked  ;  pp.  savnteiuxg, 
SAiMERED.l  To  wander  about  idly  ;  to  loiter; 
to  linger.     [Formerly  also  written  sainter.\ 

Going  in  pilgrimage  or  sauntering  to  visit  that  holy  place. 

Lewis's  Life  of  Canton. 
Savnterinq  still  on  some  adventure. 
And  growing  to  thy  horse,  a  centaur.  Butler. 

Samitenng  about  the  shop,  with  her  arms  through  her 
pocket-holes.  Jiller. 

eS'  "The  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word 
[saii'ter]  is  the  most  agreeable  to  analoj'y,  if  not  in 
the  most  general  use  ;  but  where  use  has"  formed  so 
clear  a  rule  as  in  words  of  this  form,  it  is  wrong  not 
to  follow  it.  Mr.  Elphiiiston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares, 
and  Mr.  Scott  are  for  the  first  proiiiiiiciatioii ;  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  VV.  Johnston  for  the  last."  Walker. 
Syn.  —  See  Linger. 
II  SAUN'TpR,  or  SAUN'T^^R,  n.  An  idle  walk  ;  a 
ramble  ;  a  stroll.  Young. 

II  SAUN'T?R-5R,  or  SAUN'T^R  pR,  n.  One  who 
saunters  ;  a  rambler  ;  a  stroller. 

And  quit  the  life  of  an  insignificant  saunlerer  about  town 
for  that  of  a  useful  country  gentleman.  Berkekp. 

SAUR,>i.  Soil;  dirt: — urine  from  the  cow-house. 
[North  of  England.]  Wriyhl. 

sAu'Rl-4,n.  pi.  [Gr.ftotpa,  traipof,  a  lizard.]  {Zo- 
ol.)  The  general  term  for  the  great  family  of 
lizards,  comprising,  strictly,  the  Linna-an  genera 
Lacerta  and  Z're/co,  but  also,  in  the  large  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  the  pterodactyls,  cnaliosau- 
rians,  and  crocodiles.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SAU'RI-AN,  n.  {Zoil.)  One  of  the  Sauria;  a 
lizard. 

Sfff-  The  principal  characteristics  of  the  sauriann  are 
a  body  elongate,  rounded,  and  covered  with  imbricated 
or  granular  scales  ;  tail  elongate,  tapering,  rarely  pre- 
hensile, generally  covered  with  whirls  of  scales ; 
limbs  four,  but  occasionally  in  such  a  ruilimentary 
state  as  to  be  hidden  under  the  skin,  and  giving  the 
animals  the  appearance  of  having  none  ;  toes  clawed ; 
ribs  distinct,  movable,  and  witli  a  distinct  sternum; 
mouth  not  dilatable,  jaws  toothed,  the  lower  jaw- 
bones being  united  by  a  horny  sntiire  in  front  ;  eggs 
with  a  hard  skin  or  sliell ;  the  young  not  undergoing 
any  metamorphosis.  The  monitors,  tlie  lizards,  the 
skinks,  the  geckos,  the  iguanas,  and  the  chameleons, 
are  examples  of  the  saurians.     Baird, 

SAU'RI-AN,  a.  Noting  a  family  of  reptiles;  re- 
lating to,  or  resembling,  lizards.  Bucklnnd. 

sAu'RoID,  a.  [Gr.  aaipof,  a  lizard,  and  f7i5o{, 
form.]     Like  saurians  ;  saurian.  Buckland, 

sJu-ROPn'ji-Ot/S,  n.  [Gr.  aaimoi,  a  lizard,  and 
0.(y(t),  to  eat.]  ( Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  family  Laniidce,  or  butcher-birds.  Eng.  Cyc. 

sAu-RO-THE'R.^,n.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds 
of  the  family  CucuUdce,  or  cuckoos.    Eng.  Cyc. 

SAU-ROTII-K-RI'- 

J^JR,  n.  pi. '  { Or- 
nith )  .\  sub-fam- 
ily of  birds  of  the 
order     Scanso7'es 

and  family  Cucu-  ^  .  .. 

^/rf«.;  ground-cuckoos.   Gray.    Geococcyx  v.ahc. 

sAu'RY,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  pike  family; 
Scomberesox  saurus.  Yarrell, 

SAU'SA^iE  [saw'saj,  P.  Ja.  Sm.;  saw'sij.  E.  ;  sBs'- 
sjj,  J.'  K.  Wr. ;  sSs'sjj,  S. ;  saw'sjj  or  siis'sjj,  IF], 
n.  [Fr.  saiteisse.]  A  roll  of  seasoned  minced 
meat,  enclosed  in  a  skin.  Johnson 
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49-  "Tbi8  word  ifi  pronounced  in  the  first  manner 
[a&w'itjj]  by  curruct,  anil  in  the  Hocond  by  vulgar, 
gpoakcrs.  Anions  this  number,  however,  I  do  not 
reckon  Mr.  Slieridan,  Mr.  Smith,  and  .Mr.  Srntt,  who 
adopt  it ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  Dr.  Kenrirk  and  .Mr. 
Perry,  who  prefer  the  firKt,  are  not  only  more  agreeable 
to  rule,  but  to  the  be»t  uxage."     tVaUter. 

BAU'S.A<^E-i<II.\PED,  rt.  (Hot.)  Long,  cylindrical, 
hollow,  curved  inwards  at  each  end,  as  the  co- 
rollas of  some  heaths.  Lindley. 

8Aus'S(.'R-Ite,  «.  (Min.)  A  very  tough  mineral, 
of  a  pearly  or  resinous  lustre,  and  chiefly  coin- 
posea  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  soda  ;  —  so  named  after  Saussure.      Dana. 

SAUTKRF.l.l.K  (sO-te-rSI'),  n.  [Fr.]  {Mech.)  An 
instrument  used  by  stone-cutters  and  carpenters 
to  trace  and  form  angles.  Maunder. 

SJlUTERJ^K  (s6-tSrn'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of 
French  wine.  Qu.  Rev. 

SAUVEOMRDE  (sSv'gird),  n.  [Fr.]  {ZoUl.)  A 
saurian  reptile;  the  monitor  lizard ;  the  great 
American  safeguard;  Lace/<a  monitor.  Eng.Cyc. 

8.\V'.\-BI.E,  a.  That  may  be  saved  ;  salvab'e. 
"  In  a  savahle  condition.  Bp.  Taylor. 

SAV'A-ULE-NESS,  n.  Salvability.    ChUlingtcorth. 

SA-Vjf-CdU',n.  [Fr.]  (O/vaV/t.)  A  heron-like  bird 
of  the  family  Anleidee;  the  boat-bill;  Cancro- 
ma  cochlearia.  —  See  Boat-bill.        Eng.  Cyc. 

8AV'A(?E,  a.  [Fr.  sauvage ;  It.  selvaggio ;  Sp. 
aalvaje ;  —  from  L.  silva,  a  forest.] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  woods  ;  beyond 
the  borders  of  civilization  ;  wild  ;  sylvan  ;  un- 
cultivated ;  rough  ;  being  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Affecting  private  life,  or  more  obscure 
In  nai-ape  wilderness.  Milton. 

Now  to  the  ascent  of  that  steep,  savage  hill 
Sntun  had  journeyed  on.  Milton. 

2.  Wild;  untamed;  fierce;  ferocious. 

Where  roaring  bears  and  savage  lions  roam.  Shak. 

3.  Uncivilized  ;  barbarous  ;  untaught ;  rude. 

A  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde.  Shak, 

4.  Cruel ;  inhuman  ;  brutal ;  remorseless. 

Most  savage  and  unnatural.  S/iak. 

Ur,  while  we  speak,  within  the  direful  grasp 
Of  savage  hunger  or  of  savage  heat.  Milton. 

Syn.— See  Cruel,  Ferocious. 

SAV'A(^E,  n.  1.  A  man  wholly  uncivilized,  or  in 
his  native  state  of  rudeness;  a  barbarian. 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran.       Wordsworth. 

Ferguson  states  that  the  history  of  mankind,  in  their  rudest 
■tate,  may  be  considered  under  two  heads,  viz.,  that  of  the 
taraae,  who  is  not  yet  ncq^iiainted  with  property,  and  that  of 
the  barburian,  to  whom  it  is,  although  not  ascertained  by 
laws,  a  principal  object  of  care  and  desire.  Fleming. 

2.  A  fierce,  cruel,  brutal  person.  Shak. 

fSAv'A^E,  V.  a.    To  make  savage.  More. 

sAv'.A^E-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  savage; 
barbarously  ;  cruelly  ;  fiercely. 

SAV'A^E-NES.S,  n.    1.  The  state  of  a  savage. 
2.  Cruelty ;  ferocity  ;  barbarity. 


Wolves  and  bears,  they  say. 
Casting  their  taragenese  aside,  have  done 
Like  onices  of  pity.  Shak. 

SAVA^E-RV,  n.     1.  Barbarity;  savageness.  [u.] 

This  is  the  bloodiest  shame. 
The  wildest  mvagery.  Shot: 

2.  Wild  growth,  as  of  plants,     [k.]         Shak. 

8Av'Ay-I§M,  n.  The  character  or  state  of  a  sav- 
age ;  the  savage  form  of  life.  Ec.  Rev. 

8A-VAn'NA,  n.  [Sp.  sabana.^  A  low,  open  plain, 
or  meadow ;  a  prairie.  "  Woodland  in  one  part 
and  tarannas  in  another."  Locke. 

B.\-yAN'N.A-FLOVV-eR.  n.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen, 
climbing  plant,  indigenous  in  Jamaica  ;  Echites 
Buberecta.  Loudon. 

&ayjiJVT  (s!l-vilnp')»  «• ;  pl-  SAVAys  (sa-vingz'). 
[Fr.,  from  savoir,  to  know.]  A  learned  man  ; 
a  scholar  :  — pl.  men  of  learning  and  science  ; 
the  literati.  Roget. 

SAVE,  V.  a.  [L.  salvo;  It.  salvare\  Sp.  aalvar; 
Fr.  saurer.l     [».  saved  ;  pp.  savino,  saved.] 

1.  To  preserve  from  danger,  or  from  any  evil ; 
to  protect ;  to  rescue  ;  to  deliver. 

One  that  I  saved  from  drowning.  Shak. 

O,  save  me,  Hubert,  wire  me  I    My  eves  are  out 
Even  with  the  tierce  Imiks  of  these  bloody  men.     Shak. 

2.  To  preserve  finally  from  eternal  death  ;  to 
redeem  from  sin  and  its  consequences. 


For  Qod  sent  not  hia  f(on  Into  the  world  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  tlirough  him  might  be  saved. 

John  ill.  ir. 

3.  Not  to  spend  or  lose  ;  to  hinder  from  being 
spent  or  lost ;  to  prevent ;  as,  "  To  save  trouble. 

And  save  th'  expense  of  long,  litigious  laws.        Dryden. 
That  labor  you  may  savei  see  where  he  comet.        Shak. 

4.  To  reserve  or  lay  by  ;  to  keep  whole.  Shak. 

5.  To  obviate  ;  to  spare  ;  to  excuse. 

Will  you  not  speak,  to  save  a.  lady's  blush?  Dryden. 

6.  To  make  sure  of;  to  take  or  embrace  op- 
portunely.    "  Just  saving  the  tide."  Swift. 

Syn.  — See  Deliver. 
sAVE,  r.  n.    To  prevent  expense. 

Brass  ordnance  saveth  in  the  quaiility  of  the  material.  Tiacon, 

SAVE, />;t7>.  Except;  not  including.  "Received 
I  forty  stripes  save  one."  2  Cor.  xi.  24. 

God  save  you  all,  Mti>e  this  cursed  friar.  Chaucer. 

And  all  desisted,  all  save  him  alone.  Wordtaovth. 

jW  8onie  lexicographers  and  Ronie  Rrainniahans 
regard  save,  when  iiHcd  in  the  sense  of  except,  as  a 
verb  in  the  imperative  mood  ;  others,  as  a  prefMisiiion. 

"  It  has  been  the  fashion,  since  the  appearance  of 
the  '  Diversions  of  Purley,'  to  call  save,  except,  and 
similar  expressions,  rcrb.1  in  the  imperative  mood. — 
We  hesitate  not  to  say  they  cannot  bo  verbs,  impera- 
tive or  indicative,  because  they  hav«  uo  subject."  R. 
Oamett. 

SAVE,  conj.  Except;  unless ;  as,  "  Save  he  that 
had  the  mark."  Rev.  xiii.  17. 

SAVE'ALL,  n.  A  small  pan  inserted  into  a  can- 
dlestick to  save  the  ends  of  candles.       Howell. 

sAv'e-LO'ir,  n.  [Fr.  cervelas.}  A  kind  of  dried 
sausage.  Simmonds. 

8AV'5Ri  n.  1.  One  who  saves;  a  preserver;  a 
rescuer ;  a  deliverer.  Sidney. 

2.  One  who  avoids  loss  or  expense.        Swift. 

3.  One  who  lays  up  or  hoards  ;  an  economist. 

SAv'JN,  n.  [Fr.  sabine,  savinier ;  Sp.  snitwa.] 
{Bot.)  An  evergreen  tree  or  shrub,  generally 
dicecious,  bearing  small  berries ;  red-cedar  ;  Ju- 
niperus  Virginiana  of  North  America ;  Jiinipems 
Sabina  of  Europe.  The  wood  is  used  for  mak- 
ing pencils,  for  posts,  and  other  purposes,  (iray. 
SSr  The  sarin  has  been  known  to  sustain  a  violent 
stroke  of  lightning  without  injury,  —  an  effect  proba- 
bly due  to  its  great  conducting  power  for  electricity. 
J.  H.  Mbut. 

SAv'iNG,  a.  1.  That  saves  ;  economical ;  frugal ; 
sparing;  thrifty: — parsimonious.  Swift. 

2.  Not  turning  to  loss,  though  not  gainful. 
"  A  saving  bargain."  Addison. 

SAV'\SG, prep.  With  exception  in  favor  of;  ex- 
cepting. 

Such  laws  cannot  be  abrogated  saving  ont:  by  whom  they 
were  made.  Hooker. 

SAV'ING,  n.   1.  Something  saved,  or  not  lost. 

There  was  a  considerable  saving  to  the  nation.      Addison. 

2.  An  exception  ;  a  reservation. 

Sure  there  may  be  room  for  a  saving  in  equity  from  the 
severity  of  the  common  law  of  Parnassus,  as  well  as  of  the 
King's  Bench.  Lansdowne. 

SAV'ING-Ly,  ad.    1.  With  pirsimony;  parsimo- 
niously ;  frugally  ;  thriftily.  Johnson. 
2.  (Theol.)  So  as  to  be  saved. 

Savingly  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit.  Waterland. 

SAV'|NG-NfiSS,  n.     1.  The  quality  of  being  sav- 
ing ;  frugality ;  parsimony.  Johnson. 
2.  Tendency  to  promote  salvation.     Brevint. 

SAV'ING^-BANK,  n.  A  bank,  or  provident  in- 
stitution, in  which  small  sums  or  savings  are 
placed  for  security,  and  accumulation  by  inter- 
est. Gent.  Mag. 
SAVIOUR,  or  sAv'IQR  (sSv'yor),  n.  TGr.  aiar,;?; 
L.  salcator  ;  It.  salvatore ;  Sp.  Salvador ;  Norm. 
Fr.  saxivere ;  Fr.  saureiir."]  One  who  saves  or 
preserves  ;  a  deliverer  ;  —  especially  the  Re- 
deemer of  mankind  ;  Jesus  Christ. 

I^nto  you  Is  bom  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  .^aiiom-, 
which  is  Christ  the  I.ord.  Ziuteii.  11. 

Hail,  Son  of  Go<ll  .*>iriour  of  men  !    Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  mailer  of  my  song.  Mdton. 

4^  Cicero,  than  whom  none  could  know  better 
the  capabilities  of  his  own  tongue,  distinctly  declared 
that  it  possessed  no  single  word  corres|ionding  to  the 
Greek  navtour  [<r'..rrjp].  Salrator  would  have  been 
the  natural  word  ;  but  the  classical  Latin,  though  it 
had  .Wu-t  and  .lalry/i,  had  neither  this  nor  the  verb 
salrnre  ;  —  I  say  the  classical,  for  some  believe  that 
serrntor  was  inslinclively  felt  to  lie  insufficient,  even  i 
as  in  English  prearrver  would  fall  very  short  of  utter- 
ing all  for  us  which  Karionr  does  now  ;  —  the  eeeking  I 


of  the  ilrayed,  the  reroverinc  of  the  lo»t,  the  heallDg 

of  the  sick,  — all  iliin  would  l»e  very  feebly  and  faintly 
insinuated  in  prrjirrcrr.      I'renek. 

Iff-  This  word  is  somctimea  written,  in  lliis  coun- 
try, tarior,  and  stunelinies  saviour  ;  iivrha|Hi  uii>re  roni- 
nioiily  savior,  in  accordance  with  the  preliy  generally 
adopted  rule  which  exrludeii  a  Iroui  words  ending  in 
or  or  our  ;  as,  error,  favor,  honor,  tc.  I'heae  wurda, 
error,  favor,  ^nA  honor,  are  derived  directly  iruin  the 
Latin,  without  any  change  in  ihe  orlhograuhy  ;  but 
it  IB  not  so  with  i-ariur  ;  and  the  omission  uf  the  «  la 
offensive  to  tlie  eyes  of  many  who  are  arcuslonied  to 
see  It  inserted  ;  and  the  principal  reason  in  favor  ol 
its  omission  is  conformity  to  the  general  rule  relating 
to  words  of  this  class. 

SA' VQR,  n.  [L.  sapor  ;  It.  aapore ;  Sp.  tabor;  Fr. 
saveur.'\  Something  that  attects  the  organs  of 
taste  and  of  smell ;  a  scent ;  an  odor ;  a  table  ; 
a  flavor ;  a  relish. 

Ye  are  Ihe  salt  of  the  earth :  hut  if  the  (alt  have  lost  hU  m- 

vor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  sailed '!  Mall.  v.  IS, 

A  foror  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Taste. 

SA' VQR,  V.  n.  [Fr.  sarourer,  from  L.  sapor,  taste.] 
•  [i.  SAVORED  ;  pp.  8AV0HING,  savored.] 

1.  To  have  a  particular  smell  or  taste.  "  Sweet 
and  well  savored."  Spenser. 

2.  To  have  a  quality  like  that  of  something 
else  ;  to  partake  of  some  peculiarity ;  to  smack. 

I  have  rejected  every  thing  that  savors  of  party.    Atlditom. 
You  Mii'or  too  much  of  your  youth.  Shak. 

SA'VOR,  V.  a.    1.  To  taste  or  to  smell  with  de- 
light.    "  Filth  «ator  but  themselves."        Shak. 
2.  To  like ;  to  relish ;  to  take  pleasure  in  ;  to 
delight  in  ;  to  affect ;  to  appreciate  ;  to  enjoy. 

Thou  savore*»  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that 
be  of  men.  JfaK.xvl.  A 

SA'VOR-I-LY,   ad.    With  gust;    with    appetite; 

with  relish.  Dryden. 

sA'VOR-]-N6S3,  n.    The  quality  of  being  savory  ; 

pleasantness  of  taste  or  of  smell.  JevrelL 

sA'VOR-L£ss,  a.    Wanting  savor;  insipid.  Ilatt. 

SA'VOR-LY,  a.    Well-seasoned;  of  good  taste; 

savory,     [r.]  Huloet. 

sA'VOR-LY,  ad.  With  a  pleasing  relish.  Barrow. 

t  SA'VOR-OUS,  a.     Savory.  Chaucer 

SA'VOR-Y,  n.     {Bot.)  A  genus  of  labiate  plants 

of  the  mint  family,  used  from  ancient  times  as 

culinary  aromatics  ;  Satureia.  Loudon. 

Summer  sarory,  Satureia  hortensit.     Oray.  —  H'tnter 

savory,  Satureia  montana.    Loudon. 

SA'VOR-Y,  fl.  [Tr.sivoiireujT.]  Pleasing  or  excit- 
ing  to  tfie  taste  or  the  smell ;  relishing ;  piquant. 

The  sarory  pulp  they  chew.  Milton. 

From  the  boughs  a  savory  odor  blown. 
Grateful  to  appetite.  Milltm. 

SA-VOY',  M.  {Bot.)  A  variety  of  the  common 
cabbage,  much  cultivated  fcr  winter  use;  Braa- 
sica  aleracea  Sabauda.  Farm.  Ency. 

SA-Voi?'ARD,  n.     A  native  of  Savoy.  Eamshaw. 

SA-VOt'-SPl'DfR-Wt'ir.T.  n.  {Dot.)  An  ever- 
green, herbr.ccous,  ornamental  plant;  Jlemerc- 
callis  lilias'rtitn.  Loudon. 

S.\\V,  I.  from  see.    See  See. 

S.\\V,  H.  [.v.  S.  saga;  Ger.  s:''ge;  Dut.  zaagi 
D;.n.  sav,  smig;  Sw.  s':g.  —  Gael,  sabh.]  A  steel 
cutting  plate  with  a  serrated  cr  dentatcd  edge, 
the  teeth  acting  as  wedges  to  tear  their  way 
through  an  obstacle,  as  wocd,  ivory,  stone,  &c. 
^y  Saiea  are  either  reciprocating  or  circular.  The 
con:mon  hand-aav  and  tiio  pd-xoir  are  examples  of  the 
former.    There  are  various  kinds  made.     Simmamds. 

SA  \V,  n.  [A.  S.  sage,  sagu,  a  saying ;  Ger.  saije  ; 
Dan.,  Sw.,  4r  Icel.  a  ga.]  A  saying;  a  maxim; 
an  axiom  ;  a  proverb. 

Full  of  vise  saics  and  modem  inslaneee.  Skak. 

Syn.—  See  Axiom. 
SAW,  r.  a.    [Ger.  s'gen  ;  Dr.t.  zaagen  ;  Ttnn.sare, 
s:u;e;    Sw.  s'gc]     [i.  sawed;  pp.  sawixo, 

SAWED  or  SAW.N.] 

1.  To  cut  or  separate  with  a  saw;  as,  "To 
S7W  timber." 

2.  To  fcrm  by  sawing ;  to  make  or  cut  out 
with  a  saw;  as,  "To  saw  boards." 

3.  To  traverse  back  and  forth,  as  with  a  saw. 

Nor  do  not  rair  the  olr  too  much  with  your  hand  thus.  Shak. 

SAw,  r.  n.     1.  To  use  a  saw ;  to  practise  sawiug. 

2.  To  be  under  the  cut  or  operation  of  a  saw; 

as,  "  It  saws  well."  Smart. 
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tjAw'D^R,  n.    Flattery ;  blarney.    [Low.]   Roget. 

SAvV'DfiST,  n.    Dust  or  minute  particles  of  wood, 

&c.,  made  by  the  attrition  of  a  saw.  Simmotids. 
SAVV'gR,  w.  One  who  saws  ;  a  sawyer.  Johnson. 
SAw'— fIIjE,  n.     (^Mech.)  A  file   for  sharpening 

saws.  Simmondn. 

SAW'FISH,  n.     (Teh.)  A  chrondropterypious  fish 

of   the    genus    Pristis    and    family    Squalidcv, 

nearly  related  to 

the  shark  and  to 

the  ray,  and  so 

called  from  the 

extension  of  its  o   _^  , 

.        .    .  Savrflsh. 

snout      mto     a 

long,  flat  blade,  furnished  with  a  row  of  sharp 
spines,  on  each  side,  like  a  large-toothed  saw  ; 
Pristis  antiquorum. 

XKff»The  sawfish  eometiines  attains  the  lenpth  of 
twelve,  or  even  fifteen,  feet,  and  is  a  formidable  ene- 
my to  the  largest  whales.     Baird. 

SAW'FLY,  M.  (Ent.)  The  common  name  of  sev- 
eral genera  of  hymenopterous  insects  of  the 
family  Tent kredini dee,  —  so  called  from  the 
saw-like  character  and  action  of  the  ovipositor. 

Harris. 

sAw'-^TN,  m.     {Mech.)  A  cotton-gin.       Ogilvie. 

SAWGRAsS,  M.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  plants 
of  the  genus  Schwnus ;  bog-rush.  Farm.  Ency. 

sAw'-MAN-DRgL,  n.  {Mech.)  A  holdfast  for  a 
saw  in  a  lathe.  Simmonds. 

sAw'-MIlL,  n.  [Mech.)  A  mill  for  sawing  tim- 
ber, marble,  stone,  &c. 

SAW'NPV,  n.  1.  A  stupid,  silly  fellow.  Brockett. 
2.  A  nickname  for  a  Scotchman,  —  a  corrup- 
tion of  Sandy,  i.  e.  Alexander.  Jamieson. 

SAw'— PAD,  n.  A  wooden  handle  forming  a  case 
for  a  small  saw,  which  fits  in  at  the  end  with  a 
spring  and  screws.  Simmonds. 

SAw'-PIT,  n.  A  pit  over  which  timber  is  sawed 
by  two  men.  Simmonds. 

SAw'-SET,  n.  (Mech.)  An  instrument  by  which 
the  teeth  of  a  saw  are  bent  alternately  outwards, 
so  as  to  increase  the  width  of  the  kerf  or  cut, 
and  prevent  its  being  clogged  with  sawdust ;  a 
saw-wrest.  Tomlinson. 

SAW'-TOOTHED,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  margin 
cut  into  teeth  pointing  to  the  ape.x.  Gray. 

SAW'TRY,  n.     (Mus.)  A  psaltery.  Dryden. 

SAW-WHET,  11.  (Ornith.)  The  Acadian  owl; 
Strix  Acadica.  Audubon. 

SAW'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
with  the  habit  and  qualities  of  thistles  ;  Serra- 
tula  ;  —  so  called  from  their  leaves  being  edged 
with  cutting  teeth.  Loudon. 

SAVV'-VVREST  (-rdst),  n.  {Mech.)  An  instrument 
for  setting  the  teeth  of  a  saw ;  a  saw-set.  Moxon. 

sAWYgR,  n.  1.  One  who  saws  timber  into 
boards  or  planks  ;  one  who  saws  wood  for  fuel. 
2.  A  large  tree  with  its  roots  fastened  in  the 
bottom  of  a  river,  the  top  moving  up  and  down 
by  the  action  of  the  current;  —  common  in  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Flint. 

SAX'A-TIle,  a.  [L.  saxafil/s,  from  snxum,  a 
rock.]  Relating  to,  or  living  among,  stones  or 
rocks.  Smart. 

sAx'-HOR>f,  n.  (Mus.)  The  name  of  a  numer- 
ous family  of  brass  wind  instruments  invented 
by  Sax ;  —  including  the  snx-cornet,  sax-tuba,  &c. 

sAX-l-CA'VOyS,  a.  [L.  saxum,  a  rock,  and  cavo, 
to  hollow.]  (Zool.)  Rock-boring;  noting  ma- 
rine animals  which  perforate  rocks.         Wright. 

SAX'I-FRACjtE  (sSk'se-fraj),  n.  [L.  saxifraga,  from 
saxum,  a  rock,  and  franqo,  to  break.  "Many 
species  rooting  in  the  clefts  of  rocks."  Gray^ 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  beautiful  Alpine  plants,  com- 
prising numerous  species,  of  which  most  are 
perennial,  evergreen,  and  herbaceous,  and  many 
are  cultivated  for  ornament.  Loudon. 

a®=-The  old  idea  that  plants  of  this  genus  were 
lithontriptic  appears  to  have  heen  derived  from  their 
name  rather  than  their  virtues.  Lindley  — Burnet 
aaiifragt,  tlie  common  name  of  plants  of  the  penus 
Pimpinrlla.  Loudon.  —  Oolden  saxifrage,  the  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  eenus  Clirysosplenium.     Londun. 

Meadow  saxifrage,  the  common  name  of  plants  of  the 

genus  Seseli.      Loudon. Mountain  saxifrage,  a  plant 

of  the  true  saxifrage  family  ;  Sarifraga  oppositifolia. 
Gray.  —  Karly  saxifrage,  a  plant  bearing  tlowers  in  a 


clustered  cyme  ;  Saxifraga  Virginiensis.  Gray.  —  Let- 
tuce saxifrage,  a  plant  bearing  elongated  panicles  of 
flowers  ;  Saxifraga  erosa.  —  Yellow  mountain  saxifrage, 
a  plant  bearing  corymbose  flowers;  Saxtfraga  aiioi- 
des.     Gray. 

SAX-IF'RA-GOUS,  a,  [L.  saxifragus,  from  saxum, 
a.  stone,'  and  fran'/o,  to  break.]  (Med.)  Dis- 
solvent of  stone  in  the  bladder.  Brotone. 

SAx'ON,  n.  [A.  S.  Seaxa,  a  Saxon  ;  pi.  Seaxe,  Sax- 
ons, from  seax,  a  short  sword  or  dagger;  Ger. 
Sachse,  Sasse,  a  Saxon.  —  L.  pi.  Saxoncs ;  It. 
Sassone.} 

1.  One  of  the  people  who  inhabited  the  north- 
ern part  of  Germany,  obtained  footing  in  Brit- 
ain about  the  year  440,  and  afterwards  subdued 
a  great  part  of  the  island. 

In  the  third  century,  the  Saj:ons  often  landed  on  the  coasts 
of  EnL'land  and  France,  and  ravaged  tlic  maritime  districts; 
but,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  a  large  bedy  of 
Sajonf  and  Angles,  led  by  Ilengist  and  Ilorsa,  sailed  over  to 
England,  and  established  permanent  settlements  in  this 
island.  J'.  Cyc. 

The  Suocons  had  a  very  extended  history.  After  many  of 
thcin  had  migrated  to  Britain,  the  parent  stock  on  the  conti- 
nent nad  the  name  of  Old  Saxons.  llosivorth. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Saxons,  and  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

4£g=-  The  terms  Saxon  and  jlnglo-Saxon  are  popu- 
larly used  to  designate  that  dialect  of  our  language 
which  prevailed  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  use  of  these  terms  is,  however,  comparatively 
modern,  and  the  men  who  spoke  this  dialect  always 
called  it  the  English.     P.  Cyc. 

The  ground  of  our  own  language  appertaineth  to  the  Old 
Saxon.  C'ii:n(/en. 

The  Saxons  spoke  the  Old  Saxon,  now  called  IjOW  Ger- 
man, or  Platt-Deutsch.  Mosuorth. 

sAx'ON,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Saxons,  or  to  their 
language ;  as,  "  The  Saxon  Chronicle." 

The  Anglo-Saxons  derived  their  being  and  name  from  the 
Angles,  a  tribe  of  the  Saxon  confederacy.  Bosivorth. 

SAX'ON— BLUE,  n.  A  solution  of  indigo  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  much  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive color  in  dyeing  cloth  and  silk.  Brande. 

SAX'ON— GREEN,  n.  A  color  produced  by  dyeing 
yellow  upon  a  Saxon-blue  ground.  Brande. 

SAX'ON-I§M,  n.     A  Saxon  idiom  or  phrase. 

The  language  is  full  of  Snxnnismx,  which  abound  more  or 
less  in  every  writer  before  Gower  and  Chaucer.  Harlan. 

sAx'ON-IST,  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  Saxon 
language.  Bp.  Nicholson. 

SAX'O-PIIONE,  n.  (Mus.)  One  of  the  family  of 
brass  instruments  invented  in  France  by  M.  Sax ; 
a  brass  instrument,  made'  of  various  sizes, 
soprano,  alto,  and  bass,  and  played  with  a 
mouth-reed  like  a  clarionet.  Simmonds. 

sAy  (sa),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  smcgan,  scegan,  secgan, 
scgan  ;  Dut.  zeggen  ;  Ger.  sagen ;  Dan.  sige  ;  Sw. 
saega;  lce\.  segia.']     [i.  said  (sed) ;  jap. saying, 

SAID.] 

1.  "To  speak;  to  utter  in  words;  to  tell;  to 
allege  ;  to  affirm  ;  to  declare. 

Take  ye  no  thought  what  ye  shall  so?/.       LnkenW.W. 

2.  To  repeat ;  to  recite ;  to  rehearse ;  as, 
"  To  say  a  lesson  "  :  "  To  say  prayers." 

3.  To  pronounce  or  speak  without  singing. 

Then  shall  be  snirf  or  sung  as  follows.        Com.  Prayer. 

SAY  (sa),  v.n.     To  speak;  to  tell;  to  utter;  to 

relate ;  — often  used,  in  poetry,  before  a  question. 

Saji  first,  of  God  above  or  man  below. 

What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know?       Pope. 

SA Y,  n.  [A.  S.  sigu  ;  Ger.  sage  ;  Sw.  &  Icel.  saga.'] 
A  speech ;  a  saying  ;  something  said  ;  a  remark  ; 
observation.     [Colloquial.]  L'Estrange. 

t  SAY  (sa),  n.  [For  assay.]  1. 1  A  sample.  Sidney. 
2.  Trial  by  a  sample  or  standard.  Boyle. 

fSAY  (sa),  n.  [It.  saia;  Yr.  saye.]  A  kind  of 
woollen  cloth ;  serge.  Spenser. 

SJl-YKTTE  ',  n.  [Fr.]  A  mixed  stuff  of  silk  and 
cotton  ;  —  called  also  sagathy.  Simmonds. 

SAy'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  says. 

2.  Something  said  ;  an  expression  ;  a  declara- 
tion ;  a  remark  ;  an  observation  ;  a  statement. 

The  ini/ing  pleased  the  whole  multitude.         Acts  vi.  .'5. 

The  sacred  function  can  never  be  hurt  by  their  sayingg,  if 

not  first  reproached  by  our  doings.  Aitcri/ury, 

3.  A  proverb ;  a  maxim  ;  an  aphorism. 

Many  are  the  Hiiiingii  of  the  wise. 

Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude.  Milton. 

fSAY'-MAS-TpR,  7!.  A  master  of  assay;  one 
who  tries  the  value  of  metals  in  the  mint  Nares. 

May  we  trust  the  wit. 
Without  a  saii-ma.ttcr  to  authorize  it?  Shirley. 

SAY§  (sez),  third  person  singular  of  say.  See  Say. 


SCAB,  n.  [L.  scabies  ;  scabo,  to  scratch  ;  It.  scab 
bia.  —  A.  S.  sccabb,  scab ;  Ger.  schabe ;  Dan. 
skab ;  Sw.  skabb.] 

1.  An  incrustation  formed  over  a  sore  or  a 
wound,  and  which  may  be  peeled  off.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  contagious  disease  incident  to  sheep, 
resembling  the  mange  in  cattle.      F'arm.  Ency. 

3.  A  dirty,  paltry  fellow ;  a  shabby  fellow. 

The  loathsomest  sca6  in  Greece.  Shak. 

SCAB'BARD  (sk^b'bjrd),  n.    The  sheath  or  case  of 

a  sword  or  dagger.  Fairfax. 

I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaped  from  their 

tcahhards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  her  with 

insult.  Jiurke. 

SCAB'BARD,   v.  a.      [i.    SCABBARDED  ;  J9/?.   scah- 

BAiiDiN'G,  SCABBAKDED.]     To  put  into  a  Scab- 
bard or  sheath  ;  to  sheathe,     [ii.]  Clarke. 

SCABBED  (skab'bed  or  skabd),  a.     1.  Covered  or 

diseased  with  scabs ;  scabby.  Bacon. 

2.  Paltry  ;  sorry ;  vile  ;  shabby.  Dryden, 

SCAb'B^D-NESS,  n.     Scabbiness.  IJuloet. 

SCAB'BJ-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  scabby. 

SCAB'BLE  (skab'bl),  r.  a.  [i.  SCABBLED  ;  pp. 
SCABBLINO,  SCABBLED.]  (Masonry.)  To  pre- 
pare, as  stone,  for  the  operation  of  hewing,  bj 
knocking  ott'  the  prominences  on  the  surface; 
to  scapple.  Tomlinson. 

SCAB'By,  a.  Full  of  scabs  ;  covered  or  diseased 
with  scabs  ;  scabbed.  Dunglison. 

SCA  'BI-E^,  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  contagious  erup 
tion  ;  the  itch  ;  Psora.  Dunglison 

SCA'B|-OfJS  (ska'be-us),  a.  [L.  scabiosus;  scabies, 
a  scab  ;  It.  scabbioso  ;  Fr.  scabieux.]  Consist- 
ing of  scabs  ;  scabby  ;  itchy  ;  scabbed  ;  leprous. 
"  Scabious  eruptions."  Arbuthiiot. 

SCA'Bj-OUS,  n.     (Bot.)     1.  A  plant  of  the  genus 

Scabiosa,  used  in  cutaneous  diseases.    Loudon. 

2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Erigeron;  fleabane; 

post-weed.  Dunglison. 

fSCA-BRED'I-TY,  M.  [L.  scabredo.]  Uneven- 
ness ;  roughness ;  ruggcdness.  Burton. 

SCA'BROUS,  a.  [L.  scabrosus,  scaber  ;  It.  scabro- 
so  ;  Sp.  escabroso  ;  Fr.  scabrettx.] 

1.  Rough  ;  rugged  ;  covered  with  hard,  short 
projections,  or  with  little  asperities.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Harsh ;  unmusical.  "  His  verse  is  sca- 
brous and  hobbling."  Dryden. 

SCA'BROl'S-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  sca- 
brous ;  roughness  ;  ruggcdness.  Johnson. 

SCAB'WORT  (-wurt),  M.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Helemxim.  Ainsworth. 

SCAl),  n.  [Gael,  sgad.]  (Teh.)  A  marine,  acan- 
thoptorygious,  scomberoid  fish,  allied  to,  and 
about  the  size  of,  the  mackerel ;  Caranx  tra- 
chiurus  ;  —  called  also  horse-mackerel.    Tarrell. 

SCAF'FOLD,  n.  [A.  S.  scijlfe,  a  shelf;  Dut. 
schavot ;  Ger.  scnaffot ;  Dan.  skafot ;  Sw.  scha- 
xott.  —  It.  scaffale,  a  shelf;  Fr.  echafaud. — 
From.  Gr.  schaffen,  to  make.    Skinner.'] 

1.  A  temporary  structure  or  frame-work  of 
timbers,  boards,  <S;c.,  erected  by  the  wall  of  a 
building  for  the  support  of  workmen ;  a  scaf- 
folding. 

These  outward  beauties  are  but  the  props  and  scaJTohh 
On  which  we  built  our  love.  Iknhanu 

2.  A  gallery,  stage,  or  platform,  as  for  shows, 
or  for  spectators. 

The  throng 
On  banks  and  scaffolds  under  sky  mi  Jit  stand.     Hilton. 

3.  An  elevated  stage  or  platform  for  the  exe- 
cution of  a  criminal. 

Up  to  some  scaffold,  there  to  lose  their  heads.         Shal: 

SCAf'FOLD,  V.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  scaffold  or 
frame-work  of  timber.  Johnson. 

t  SCAF'FOLD-A^E,  w.  A  scaffold  ;  a  stage.  Shak. 

SCAF'FOLD-InG,  n.  1.  A  structure  of  timbers, 
planks,  dtc,  raised  against  a  wall  for  the  supporl 
of  workmen ;  a  scaffold  ;  a  frame-work.  Brande. 

2.  That  which  supports  or  holds  up  ;  a  frame. 
Sickness,  contributing  no  less  than  old  ope  to  the  shaking 

down  this  scaffolding  of  the  body,  may  discover  the  inward 
structure.  ]'oi>e. 

3.  Materials  for  scaffolds.  Clarke. 
SCAf'FOLD-POLE,  71.     (Arch.)  A  long  pole  oi 

timber  for  supporting  a  scaffold.         Sinunonds. 

SCJGL'f.^  (skary9),  n.  [It.  scaglin,  a  scale.] 
(Geol.)  An  Italian  rock  contemporaneous  with 
the  chalk  formation  of  Etigland.  Ansted. 
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8CAOL-l-6'LA  (8WI-y?-5'l»),  n.  [It.  scagliuola, 
dim.  of  scaylia,  a  scale,  a  chip  of  marble.]  A 
kind  of  ornamental  plaster  or  artificial  stone, 
like  marble,  prepared  from  gypsum.  Tomlinson. 

SCA'L^,n.  [h.,  a  ladder. 1  («i/r^.)  An  instru- 
ment formerly  used  for  reducing  dislocations  of 
the  humerus  or  shoulder.  Dunylisoii. 

8CA'LA-BLE,  n.     That  may  be  scaled.    Bullokar. 

SCA-LADI:',  n.  [It.  acalata,  from  L.  scala,  a  lad- 
der;  Sp.  escalada;  Fr.  escalade.]  (Mil.)  An 
escalade.  Arbuthnot. 

SCA-LA'DO,  n.    A  scalade.  Bacon. 

SC4-LA'RI-4,n.  [I..,  n  flight  of  steps.']  (Zool.) 
A  genus  of  marine  gasteropods,  having  tl»e 
whirls  ornamented  with  numerous  transverse 
ribs;  wcntlet.  ips.  Woodward. 

SCA-LAr'1-FORM,  a.  [L.  scalaria,  a  flight  of 
steps,  and /brmrt,  form.]  (Dot.)  Noting  vascu- 
lar tissues  "with  crossbands  resembling  the  steps 
of  a  ladder.  Gray. 

SCA'LA-RY  [skal'?-r?,ir./.  Jo.  R.;  ska'lji-r?,  S.  P. 
K.  Sm.  li.  IVr.],  a.  [L.  scala,  a  ladder.]  Pro- 
ceeding by  steps,  like  those  of  a  ladder.  "  Sca- 
I'lry  ascents."     [tt.]  Browne. 

SCAL'A-wAg,  n.  Alow,  worthless  fellow;  a  scape- 
grace.    [Vulgar  and  local,  U.  S.]  Bartktt. 

SCAlD,  v.  a,  [It.  scaldare,  to  heat,  from  L.  caU- 
dits,  hot ;  Sp.  escaldar,  to  scald  ;  Fr.  echauder.'] 

[i.   SCALDED  ;  pp.   SCALDING,  SCALDED.] 

1.  To  burn  or  injure  with  a  hot  liquid,  or  as 
with  a  hot  liquid. 

It  (leponds  not  on  hit  will  to  persuade  himself  that  what 

actually  .tcn/f/d  him  feels  cold.  Locke, 

From  hU  wild  visage  wiped  the  scaUling  tears.        Poi>e. 

2.  To  scorch.     [Local,  Eng.]  Forby. 
SCALD,  n.     1.  A  burn  caused  by  a  hot  liquor. 

2.  Scurf  on  the  head.  Spetiser. 

ScAl.D,  a.   Paltry  ;  sorry ;  scurvy ;  scabby.    Shak. 

II  SCALD,  or  SCALD  [skftld,  Ja.  K.  R.  0.  B. ;  skSld, 
Sm.],  n.  [Ger.  skalde  ;  Dan.  skiald  ;  Sw.  skald.] 
An  anciert  Scandinavian  poet  or  bard. 

In  the  old  northern  literature,  those  mythological  poems 
of  which  the  writers  are  known  are  properly  called  son);s  of 
the  M:aUl».  while  those  of  unknown  authors  are  termed 
eddas.  Bramle. 

The  ancient  chronicles  constantly  represent  the  Kings  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  as  attended  by  one  or  more 
Kulilf.  fur  this  was  the  name  they  gave  their  poets.       I'ercy. 

II  SCAL'DgK,  or  SCAL'DgR  [skai'der,  R.  C.  Wb.  ; 
skal'd^r,  K.  Sm.],  n.  A  Scandinavian  poet  or 
bard  ;  a  spuld.  Warton. 

SCAlD'-FIsh,  m.  (/cA.)  a  marine,  malacopte- 
rygious,  flat  fish  of  the  family  Pleuronectidte 
and  genu3  Rhombus,  allied  to  the  sole,  floimder, 
and  turbot ;  Rhombus  Arnoglossus.         YarrcU. 

SCALD'-HKAD,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  scalp, 
characterized  by  small,  light-yellow  pustules ; 
porrigv) ;  —  written  also  scalled-head.       Floyer. 

|]SCAl'D1C,  or  SCAL'DjO,  a.  Relating  to,  or 
composed  by,  the  poets  called  scalds;  resem- 
bling the  poems  of  the  scalds.  Warton. 

SCALE, n.  [A.  S.  scale,  dish  of  a  balance,  scale; 
Ger.  schale,  a  bowl  or  cup,  a  scale  ;  Dut.  schaal, 
a  bowl ;  Dan.  skaal,  a  bowl ;  Sw.  skal,  a  bowl. 
—  L.  scaia,  a  ladder ;  It.  scala,  a  bidder ;  Sp. 
e.icala ;  Fr.  Mielle,  a  scale  or  ladder.  —  The 
past  participle  of  A.  S.  sci/l-an,  to  divide,  to 
separate,  to  distinguish.     Tookc] 

1.  The  dish  of  a  balance. 

So  first  the  right  he  put  into  ore  scale; 

And  tlien  the  giant  strove  with  puissance  strong 

To  till  the  other  Kale  with  so  much  wrong.  Spetaer. 

2.  An  instrument  by  which  things  are  weighed ; 
a  balance  :  —  commonly  used  in  the  plural.  — 
"  The  sc.iks  turned." 

In  eq-jal  Kale  weighing  delight  and  dole,  Shnlc. 

3.  pi.  (.istron.)  The  sion  Libra.  Creech. 

4.  A  series  of  steps  or  stairs;  a  means  of 
ascending;  a  ladder.  Addison. 

By  battery.  Kale,  and  mine 
Assaulting.  Milton. 

5.  A  regular  gradation  ;  a  graduated  series. 

Their  several  gradations  in  the  Knie  of  beings.     Cheyne. 

6.  {Math.)  A  term  applied  to  various  math- 
ematical instruments,  as  the  Plnne  scale, 
punter's  scale.  Diagonal  scale,  <Kc.,  contain- 
ing several  lines  drawn  on  wood,  ivory,  paper, 
Ac,  and  variously  divided  into  parts  equal 
nr  unequal,  according  to  the  purposes  which 


they  arc  intended  to  serve ;  a  graduated  line  or 
a  graduated  rule  or  ruler.  Hutton. 

7.  (Arith.)  The  order  of  progressiun  on 
which  any  system  of  notation  is  lounded ;  as, 
"  The  binary  or  the  denary  scale."  Brunde. 

8.  {Mils.)  The  series  of  sounds  or  tones  em- 
ployed in  music,  arranged  in  continuous  ascent 
or  descent,  by  measured  intervals,  from  any 
given  pitch  or  key-note  ;  the  gamut.       Dwiyht. 

H'ir  The  ilialonie  ncale,  major  or  iiiinor,  is  that 
wliich  ascuiids  or  descends  inostly  by  whole  tone  in- 
tervals ;  the  chromatic  ncale  IH  that  which  usrendM  or 
descends  altogether  by  lialf-tone  intervals.    Diciiflit. 

9.  pi.  (Mil.)  A  sort  of  armor  consisting  of 
brass  plates,  laid  like  scales  one  over  the  other, 
to  defend  the  glandular  parts  and  the  side-face 
of  a  dragoon.  They  are  attached  to  the  helmet, 
and  canlbe  buttoned  up  in  front.        Stocqueler. 

Wollaaton'a  »caU  of  chemical  equivalents,  an  instru- 
ment in  which  a  table,  or  column  of  numl>er«,  repre- 
senting the  equivalent  or  combiniiif;  proportions  of 
numerous  chemical  substaiiccfi,  is  adapted  to  a  loga- 
ritliinically  divided,  slidini;  scale,  on  the  principle  of 
Uiinter's  sliding  rule ;  —  used  tor  solving  by  inspection 
various  problems  in  chemi!<try  wliich  can  otherwise 
be  solved  only  by  arithmetical  computation.  fVoUaston. 

SCAl^E,  n.  [A.  S.  sceala,  shells,  scales;  Dut. 
shale  ;  Dan.  <Sf  Sw.  skal.  —  It.  scagUa ;  Norm.  Fr. 
escale;  Fr.  icaille.] 

1.  (Zool.)  A  term  properly  applied  to  the 
plntes,  genernlly  thin,  small,  and  imbricated, 
which  defend  the  skin  of  fishes  :  —  applied  also 
to  the  plates  clothing  the  skin  of  reptiles,  which 
are  modifications  of  the  epidermis.        Brande. 

Like  as  they  were  Ashes'  scale*.  Gouer. 

2.  Any  thing  exfoliated  or  desquamated ;  a 
thin  lamina  or  layer.  "  A  scale  of  bone."  Sharp. 

3.  (Mining.)  A  portion  of  the  wall  of  a  lode 
falling  away  in  flakes  :  —  a  small  portion  of  the 
air  current  admitted  to  some  of  the  workings  in 
coal-mines.  Ansted. 

4.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  bracts  of  the  catkin,  or 
any  bracts  which  have  a  scaly  appearance :  — 
the  leaves  of  the  involucrum  of  Composita; :  — 
the  imbricated  ground-leaves  which  constitute 
the  bulb  :  —  the  rudimentary  leaves  which  cover 
the  leaf-buds  of  the  deciduous  trees  of  cold  cli- 
mates, and  shield  them  against  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  Loudon.     Lindley.     Gray. 

SCALE,  r.  a.  [It.  s-alare. —  Norm.  Fr.  escaler,  from 
L.  scala,  a  ladder.]  [i.  .scaled  ;  pp.  scaling, 
SCALED.]  To  climb,  as  by  ladders  or  by  steps  ; 
to  ascend  ;  to  escalade  ;  to  mount. 


Why  then  a  ladder,  quaintly  made  of  cords. 
To  east  up  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks. 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower. 


Sliat. 
Shai: 


Let  us  resolve  to  Kale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

SCALE,  r.  a.  [From  scale,  a  balance.]  To  weigh, 
as  in  scales  ;  to  estimate  aright ;  to  compare. 

Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past.  Shak. 

SCALE,  r.  a.  [From  Sfrtfe,  of  a  fish.]  1.  To  strip 
or  divest  of  scales ;  to  take  off  in  a  thin  lami- 
na ;  to  pare  off  a  surface  from. 

Raphael  was  sent  to  Kale  away  the  whiteness  of  Tobit's 

eyes.  To'u  iii.  1'. 

If  any  have  eoimtcrfeited,  clipped,  or  wo/cff  his  [the  king's] 

money's,  or  other  moneys  current,  this  is  high  treason.  Bacon. 

2.  To  spread,  as  manure,  gravel,  or  other 
loose  materials.     [North  of  Eng.]         Brockett. 

3.  (Naut.)  To  cleanse,  or  clear  out,  as  the  in- 
side of  a  cannon,  by  the  explosion  of  a  small 
quantity  of  powder.  Mar.  Diet. 

4.  (Dentistry.)  To  remove,  as  tartar,  from  the 
teeth.  Dunglison. 

SCAlE,  r.  n.  1.  To  peel  off  in  scales ;  to  come 
off  in  thin  layers  or  laminse. 

They  [the  old  shells  of  the  lobster]  scale  off,  and  crumble 
away  by  d.grees.  Bacon. 

2.  To  rise,  or  lead  up,  by  steps  or  stairs. 

Sntan  from  hence  now  out  the  lower  stair. 

That  Kaleil  \n'  atrfw  of  gold  to  heaven's  gate, 

Lool.s  down  with  wonder.  i/illoH. 

3.  t  To  separate  ;  to  depirt.  TtoUnshed, 

SCAlE'-BOARD,  n.     1.  (Printing.)  A  thin  slip  of 
wood  used  to  justify  a  page  to  its  true  length,  or 
make    the    pages    register;  —  commonly   pro- 
nounced seao'board.  Simmondi. 
2.  A  thin  veneer  oi  leaf  of  wood.    Simtnonds. 

SCALED  (skald),  p.  a.  Having  scales,  like  a  fish  ; 
squamous ;  scaly.     "  Scaled  snakes."        Shak, 

SCALE'L^SS,  a.  Destitute,  or  deprived,  of  scales. 
"  A  certain  scaleless  fish."  Cot  grave. 


SCA-LENE',  n.  A  triangle  having  the  three  stdes 
unequal.  More. 

8CA-LENE',       ;  a.    [Gr.  (r««ii,»(J,.  oblique,  une- 

8U.\-LE'NO(;h,  >  qua);  L.  scalenus ;  Ft.  Mcnl^w.] 

(Gfom.)  1.  Noting  triangles  which  have  nfi 

equal  sides  or  anulcM.  Uaries  &  Perk. 

2.  Oblique,  or  having  the  axis  inclined  to  the 

base,  as  a  cone.  Daviet  A  Peck. 

SCJt-Lk  'JVC/S,  n.     (AtioI.)  A  triangular  muscle  of 
the  neck,  which  bends  it  laterally.     Dutigliton. 
SCAL'gR,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  scales. 

PCALE'-STONE,  r».  (Min.)  Tabular  spar;  a  min 
eral  composed  of  thin  laniinte.  Buchanan. 

SCA'L|-NE8.S,  n.     The  state  of  being  scaly. 
SCAL'ING,  p.  a.     Climbing,  or  used  for  climbing. 
Scaling-ladder,  (Mil.)  a  ladder  of  varioui  conalriic 
tion,  used  to  scale  walls.  CampbeU. 

SCAL-I-O'LA,  n.    See  Scaoliola.  Clarke. 

SCAll,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  skin  ;  a  kind 
of  impetigo  or  psoriasis.  Dunglison. 

It  is  a  dry  Kail,  even  a  leprosy  upon  the  head  or  beard. 

Ur.xW.in. 
tSCALL,  a.     Scurvy;  scabby;  scald.  Shak- 

t  SCAlLED  fsklwld),  a.  Scurfy ;  scabby  ;  scurry; 
scall;  scald.  Chaucer. 

SCALL'ION  (skai'yun),  n.  [L.  Ascilonius,  of  As- 
calon,  in  Palestine,  —  where  the  plant  is  found. 
—  It.  scalogno.]  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  imperfect 
onion,  not  liaving  a  well-formed  tuber  ;  the  shal- 
lot :  —  a  leek  ;  Allium  Ascalonicam.    Jamieson. 

II  SCAL'LOP  (skSI'Inp)  [nkBI'lvP*  •**'•  i^-  P-  J-  F-  K. 
Sm.  Wr.  U  b. ;  skal'lyp,  E.  Ja.],  n.  [A.  S.  sceala, 
scala  ;  Dut.  schulp,  a  shell.] 

1.  (Conch.)  A  bivalve  of  the  genus  Pecten, 
having  a  shell  marked  with  ribs.        Woodirard. 

2.  A  margin  composed  of  segments  of  circles 
for  flounces,  ribbons,  &c. ; — written  also  s'-ol- 
lop.  Simmonda. 

3.  Oysters  with  bread  crumbs  baked  in  a  shell 
or  tin.  Simmmtds. 

jKF*  "  This  word  is  irregular  ;  for  it  ought  to  have 
the  a  in  tlie  first  syllable  like  that  in  talliiw  ;  but  the 
deep  sound  of  a  is  too  lirmly  ti.ved  by  cuisiom  to  atFiird 
any  expectation  of  a  change.  Mr.  .Sheridan,  .Mr.  Scutt, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Narc-s,  and  Mr.  ('mith  pronounce 
tiie  a  in  the  manner  I  have  given  it."     H'alker. 

II  SCAL'LQP  (skSriup),  r.  a.  [t.  SCALLOPED  ;  pp. 
SCALLOPING,  SCALLOPED.] 

1.  To  mark  or  diversify  at  the  edge  with  hol- 
lows or  segments  of  a  circle ;  to  indent ;  to 
notch. 

To  Kaltop  is  to  form  or  shape  in  likeness  to  the  edge  of  the 
(hell  of  the  scallop,  i.  e.  with  segments  ol  circles.  Hicharttttm. 

2.  To  bake  in  a  shell-shaped  dish,  as  oysters. 
II  SCAL'LOPED   (skSI'lupt),  p.   a.     1.   Having  the 

edge  indented  or  cut  into  segments  of  circles. 
"  A  gentleman  with  a  scalloped  coat."        King. 
2.  Baked  with  bread  crumbs ;  as,  "  Scalloped 
oysters."  —  See  Scallop. 

SCAlp,  n.  [Dut.  schefp  schulp,  a  shell ;  —  or,  L. 
sculpo,  to  cut,  to  scrape,  to  carve.] 

1.  (Auat.)  The  integuments  covering  the 
head;  —  jiarticularly  the  skin  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  on  which  the  hair  grows.  Dunglison. 

White  beards  hare  armed  their  thin  and  hairless  scal/nt 
Against  tliy  niiuesty.  Shai. 

2.  The  skin  of  the  top  of  the  head  torn  off, 
as  a  badge  of  victory  ;  as,  "  Scalps  taken  by  the 
American  Indians.'  Catlin. 

ScAlp,  r.  a.  [L.  scalpo,  to  scrape.]  [i.  scalped  ; 
pp.  scalping,  SCALPED.]  "To  deprive  of  the 
scalp,  or  skin  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Beloe. 

SCAL'P^L,  n.  [Fr.  ;  L.  scalpcUum,  from  scalpo, 
to  scrape  ;  It.  scalpello  ;  Sp.  csca/pelo.]  (Surg.S 
A  cutting  instrument,  of  variable  shape  ana 
size,  u.sed  to  divide  the  soft  parts  in  operations 
and  dissections.  Dunglison. 

ScALP'pR,  n.  (Surg.)  A  tool  for  rasping  bones; 
a  scalping-iron.  SimnMnds. 

SCALP'|NG-IR-Q.V,  n.  (Surg.)  A  tool  for  scrap- 
ing decayed  bones ;  raspatory  ;  scalper.  Clarke. 

SCALP'I.NO-K.NIFE,  m.  a  knife  used  by  the  In- 
dians in  taking  olf  scalps.  Drake. 

ScAl'PRI-FOR.M,  a.  [L.  aralprwm,  a  knife,  and 
forma,  a  form.]  (Zo-'l.)  Noting  certain  teeth 
which  have  a  cutting  edge.  Brande. 
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SCJL  'fiPUM,  A.     [L.] 

1,  [St^rff  )  A  knife  ;  a  raspatory.    Dungliaoti. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  cutting  edge  of  the  incisor 
teeth.  '  Brands. 

SCA'LY,  a.     1.  Covered  with  scales,  as  a  fish. 

The  one  seemed  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fair, 

But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold.  Milton. 

2.  Resembling  scales  or  laminae.  Clarke 

3.  Paltry ;  mean ;  stingy ;  scurvy ;  scald. 
[Vulgar.]  Halliwell. 

4.  (Bot.)  Furnished  veith  scales,  or  scale-like 
in  texture.  Gray. 

SCAM'BLE,  V.  n.  [Icel.  skyma;  Put.  schommelen, 
to  stir,  to  shake.  —  "  Equivalent,  apparently, 
to  scramble,  which  has  now  usurped  its  place ; 
and  possibly  of  the  same  origin,  though  the  ety- 
mology is  uncertain."   Narcs.l     \i.  scamhled  ; 

pp.  SCAMBLING,  SCAMBLED.] 

1.  To  stir  busily  ;  to  scramble  ;  to  struggle ; 
to  be  turbulent ;  to  be  disorderly. 

But  that  the  scanu^ing  and  unquiet  time 

Did  push  it  out  of  farther  question.  Sfiak. 

2.  To  shift  awkwardly.  More. 
SCAMBLE,  V.  a.    To  mangle  ;  to  maul.  Mortimer. 
SCAM'BLE,  n.    A  struggle  ;  a  scramble.         Ash. 
SCAM'BLpa,  n      1.   One  who  scambles.     [Scot- 
tish.] 

2  A  bold  intruder  upoA  one's  table  or  gen- 
erosity. Jamu'son.     Steevens. 

SCAM'BLjNG-LY,  ad.  "With  turbulence, noise,  or 
intrusion  "  Sherwood. 

SCAM-m6'N{-ATE,  a.  Made  with  Gcammony ; 
as,  "  Scamnioniate  medicines."  Wiseman. 

^CAM'iMO-Ny,  n.  [Gr.  (7(ca/juWa ;  L.  scammonia; 
It.  scamonea  ;  Sp.  escamonea ;  Fr.  scavimon'^e.'\ 

1.  {Bot.)  A  plant  indigenous  in  Syriii,  Cappa- 
docia,  &e.,  of  the  bindweed  family ;  Convolvu- 
lus scammonia.  Baird. 

2.  {Med.)  A  gum-resin  obtained  from  the 
milky  juice  of  the  fresh  roots  of  Convolvulus 
scammonia.  It  is  light,  of  a  dark-gray  color, 
and  becomes  of  a  whitish-yellow  when  touched 
with  the  wet  finger.  It  seldom  reaches  us  in  a 
pure  state,  but  is  commonly  mixed  with  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  root,  and  often  with  flour, 
sand,  or  earth.  The  best  comes  from  Aleppo, 
and  a  second  quality  from  Smyrna.  It  is  an 
efficacious  and  powerful  purgative.      Eng.  Cyc. 

MontpelUer  scammomj,  a  drug  obtained  from  Cynan- 
ehum  acutum.  Lindlcy. 

SCAmp,  n.     [See  Scamper.]    A  cheat ;  a  knave ; 

a  swindler  ;    a  worthless  fellow  ;  a  rascal.     [A 

modern,  colloquial,  low  word.]  Qu-  Rev. 

a^  Often  used  as  to  one  wlio  contracts  a  debt,  and 

runs  off  without  paying  it.    Jamieson. 

SCAM'PgR,  V.  71.  [Dut.  schampen,  to  slip  aside. 
—  Low  L.  ex  campo,  W  run  from  the  field  ;  L. 
ex,  from,  and  campus,  campo,  the  field  [sc.  of 
battle]  ;  It.  s/^ampare,  to  escape  ;  Fr.  escamper.] 

ft.  SCAMPEKED  ;  pp.  SCAMPERING,  SCAMPERED.] 

To   run  with  hurry  or  speed ;  to  run  through 
fear  ;  to  scud.  Addison. 

SCAM'PpR,  n.  The  act  of  scampering;  a  quick 
running  or  flight.  Blackwood. 

BCAMP'\SU,  a.  Somewhat  like  a  scamp;  knav- 
ish.   [Colloquial  and  low.]  Palmer. 

SCAn,  v.  a.  [L.  scando,  to  climb,  to  mount,  to 
scan ;  It.  scandire  ;  Sp.  escandir  ;  Fr.  scander.'] 

\i.  SCANNED  ;   pp.  SCANNING,  SCANNED.] 

1.  To  divide,  as  a  verse,  into  the  feet  of  which 
it  is  composed ;  to  measure,  or  examine  by 
counting  or  pronouncing  the  feet  of,  as  verse. 

They  scan  their  rerses  upon  their  Angers.  Walsli. 

2,  To  examine  critically  ;  to  scrutinize. 

The  actions  of  men  in  high  stations  are  all  conspicuous, 
and  liable  to  be  scanned  and  sifted.  Atterbunj. 

PCAN'DAL,  n.  [Gr.  aKaviaXov,  a  snare  laid  for 
an  enemy,  a  stumbling-block,  offence,  —  a  later 
form  for  aKavb&Xridfov,  the  spring  of  a  trap ;  L. 
scandalum ;  It.  scandalo  ;  Sp.  escandalo  ;  Fr. 
scandale.'] 

1.  Offence  given  by  the  faults  of  others.  Hooker. 

His  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged 
Even  to  the  hill  of  fcandal,  by  the  grove 
Of  .Moloch,  homicide.  Milton. 

2.  Reproachful  aspersion  ;  opprobrious  cen- 
sure ;  defamatory  report ;  aspersion  ;  reproach. 

My  known  virtue  is  from  fcdndal  free.  Dryrlen. 

No  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  I  hope.      Sheridan. 


3  (Law  )  In  equity  practice,  an  allegation  in 
a  bill,  answer,  or  other  pleading,  which  is  un- 
becoming the  dignity  of  the  court  to  hear,  or  is 
contrary  to  good  manners,  or  which  charges 
some  person  with  a  crime  not  necessary  to  be 
shown  in  the  cause.  Burrill. 

4  (6'owi  )  A  wine  measure  of  Marseilles,  of 
3^  gallons ;  —  written  also  escandal.  Simmonds. 

t  SCAN'DAL,  v.  a.     To  scandalize.  Shak. 

t  SCAN'DALED,  a.     Scandalized.  Shenstone. 

SCAn'DAL-IZE,  V   a.     [Gr.   (JicavciaXl^u) ;  L.  scan- 
dalizo ;  It.  scandalezzare  ;  Sp.  escandalizar ;  Fr. 
scandaliser  ]     [i.  scandalized  ;  pp.  scandal- 
izing, SCANDALIZED.] 
1.  To  offend  by  some  act  supposed  criminal. 

1  demand  who  they  are  whom  we  scandalize  by  using 
harmless  things.  Hooker. 

2  To  reproach  opprobriously  ;  to  defame  ;  to 
asperse  ;  to  calumniate  ,  to  slander ;  to  vilify. 
"  To  scandalize  a  magistrate."  Blackstone. 

Thou  dost  appear  to  scandalize 
The  public  right,  and  common  cause  of  kings.     Daniel. 

SCAn'D.\L-OUS,  a.  [It.  scandaloso;  Sp.  escan- 
daloso  ;  Fr.  ncandaleux.] 

1.  Giving  scandal  or  offence,  as  a  fault. 
*'  Nothing  scandalous  or  offensive."        Hooker. 

2.  Opprobrious  or  defamatory,  as  a  report. 

3.  Disgraceful;  shameful;  infamous.  ''Scan- 
dalous meanness."  Pope. 

8CAN'DAL-0US-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  scandalous  man- 
ner; shamefully;  disgracefully.  South. 

Cupid  must  go  no  more  so  scandalously  naked.        Carew. 

2.  Censoriously.  "  Scandalously  nice."  Pojie. 

SOAN'D.\L-01'S-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  scandalous.  Seeker. 

SCAj\''' DA-LUM  Mj90-J\rJ'TUM,  n.  [Law  L., 
scandal  of  may  nates.']  {Eng.  Law.)  Scandal  or 
slander  of  great  men  or  nobles,  as  of  a  peer, 
judge,  or  other  officer  of  the  realm.    Blackstone. 

SCAN'DPNT,  a.  [L.  scando,  sc'indens,  to  climb.] 
{Bot.)  Climbing  ;  rising  by  clinging  to  other  ob- 
jects for  support.  Gray. 

SCAN-DI-NA'V|-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Scandinavia, 
the  ancient  name  of  Sweden  and  Norway  ;  or  to 
the  ancient  literature  of  the  north-west  part  of 
Europe,  beyond  the  Baltic. 

The  ancient  Scandinavian  language  ...  is  now  confined 
to  Iceland,  where  it  has  undergone  little  change  since  the 
ninth  century.  J'-  ^'lie. 

ycAN-Dl-NA'Vl-AN,  n.  A  native,  or  an  inhabit- 
ant, of  Scandinavia.  P.  Cyc. 

SCAn'NING,  n.  The  dividing  of  a  verse  into  the 
feet  of  which  it  is  composed ,  the  act  of  meas- 
uring the  feet  in  a  verse ;  scansion.      Andrews. 

SCAN'SION,  n.  [L.  scansio.]  The  act  of  scan- 
ning or  measuring  a  verse.  Bp.  Percy. 

SCMJ^-SO  'RE^,  n.  [L.  scando,  scansum,  to  climb.] 
{'Ornitk.)  An  order  of  birds,  including  those 
which  have  the  toes  arranged  in  pairs,  two  be- 
fore and  two  behind,  including  the  'families 
Ramphastida,  Psittacidce,  Picidee,  and  Cucu- 
lidte.  Gray. 

SCAN-SO'RI-AL,  a.  (Ornith.)  Relating  to  birds 
of  the  order  Scansores  ;  climbing.       Eng.  Cyc. 

SCAN-SO'Rl-AL,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  or- 
der Scansores  ;  a  climbing  bird.  Brande. 

SCANT,  v.  a.  [Dan.  skaane,  to  spare ;  Sw.  skona."] 

\i.     SCANTED  ,     pp.    SCANTING,    SCANTED.]      To 

limit ;  to  straiten ;  to  stint. 

Are  they  so  scanted  in  their  store?  B.  Jonson. 

You  think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant.  Shak. 

SCAnT,  V.  n.  (Xaut.)  To  fail  or  become  less. 
"  The  wind  scants."  Todd- 

SCAnt,  n.     Scarcity ;  scantiness,     [r.]     Carew. 

SCAnt,  a.  1,  Not  plentiful ;  scarce;  scantr-  "A 
scant  allowance."  _        Milton 

2.  Parsimonious  ;  sparing  ;  not  liberal. 

Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence.        Shak. 

3.  Hardly  sufficient,  fair,  or  favorable  ;  light. 
"  The  wind  was  scant  "  Cook, 


t  SCAnT,  ad.     Scarcely ;  hardly 

I  scant  can  tell  the  rest  for  laughter. 


Camden. 

Harrington- 


SCAnT'1-LY,  ad.  With  scantiness  ;  not  plenti. 
fully  ;  sparingly  ;  niggardly. 

He  spoke 
Scatitihi  of  me  when  perforce  he  could  not 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honor.  Shak. 

SCANT'I-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  scanty; 
want  of  fulness  or  amplitude  ;  scantness. 

Alexander  was  much  troubled  at  the  scnH^'ncss  of  nature 
itself,  that  there  were  no  more  worlds  for  him  to  disturb. 

South. 

2.  Want  of  space  or  compass ;  narrowness. 
"The  scantiness  of  our  heroic  verse."    Dryden. 

t  SCAn'TI.E,  v.  n.  [Dim.  of  scant.']  To  be  de- 
ficient ;  to  fail ;  to  scant.  Drayton. 

SCAn'TLB,  v.  a  [It.  schiantai-e  ;  Old  Fr.  eschan- 
teler.]  To  divide  into  little  pieces ;  to  shiver. 
[r.]  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

SCAnT'L^T,  n.  A  small  patcem  or  piece ;  a 
small  piece  or  portion,     [r.]  Hale. 

SCANT'LING,  n.  [Fr.  echantillon,  a  sample. 
Johnson.  —  From  the  same  root  as  scant.  Rich' 
ardson.] 

1.  A  quantity  cut  for  a  particular  purpose ;  a 
pattern.  L'  Estrange. 

2    A  certain  proportion  or  quantity.       Shuk. 

3.  A   small   quantity.     "Reduce   desires  to 
narrow  scantlings."  Dryden. 

4.  Small  timbers,  as  the  quartering  for  a  par- 
tition, rafters,  &c.  Tomlinson. 

5.  The  transverse  dimensions  of  a  piece  of 
timber.  Brande. 

6.  A  rude  sketch,  Simmonds. 

SCAnt'LING,  a.  Not  plentiful;  small;  scant. 
"  The  scantling  drops  distil."    [r.]     Shenstone. 

SCAnt'LY,  ad.     1.  t  Scarcely  ;  hardly.  Camden. 

2.  Not  plentifully  ;  penuriously.         Dryden. 

ScANT'NJpSS,  n.  Narrowness  ;  smallness  ;  scant- 
iness.    "  The  scantness  of  our  capacities." 

Glunvill. 

SCANT'Y,  a.     1.  Wanting  amplitude  or  sufficien- 
cy; narrow;  insufficient;  bare;  short;  scant. 
His  dominions  were  very  narrow  and  scanty.         Locke. 

2.  Not   full   or   copious  ;    defective  ;     poor. 
"  Their  language  being  scanty."  Locke. 

3.  Sparing;  parsimonious;  niggardly.  Swift. 

In  illustrating  a  point  of  difficulty,  be  not  too  scanty  of 
words.  H'lilts. 

Syn.  — See  Bare,  Short. 

SCAPE,  V.  a.  [Contracted  from  escape.]  To  es- 
cape ;  to  shun  ;  to  avoid,     [r.]  Shak. 

SCApe,  v.  n.    To  get  away  ;  to  escape.    Drydeiu 

fSCAPE,  w.     1.  Flight  from  danger  ;  an  escape. 

Of  hair-breadth  scapes  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach.  Shak. 

2.  Means  of  escape ;  evasion.  Donne. 

3.  Freak ;  deviation  ;  aberration. 

No  sca;/C  of  nature,  no  distempered  day.  Shak. 

4.  Loose  act,  as  of  vice  or  lewdness.   Milton. 

SCApe,  n.  [Gr.  cxaizos,  a  stem,  a  stalk ;  L. 
scapus:  Fr.  scape.] 

1.  (Bot  )  A  peduncle  which  rises 
from  the  ground,  supporting  the 
flowers  on  its  apex.  Lindley. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  apophyge  or  spring 
of  a  column.  Britton. 

SCAPE'-GAl-LOWS,  n.  One  who  has  escaped, 
though  deserving,  the  gallows.  Carr. 

SCAPE'-GOAT,  n.  The  goat  set  at  liberty,  by  the 
Jews,  on  the  day  of  solemn  expiation,  and  ban. 
ished  into  the  wilderness,  loaded  with  the  im 
precations  of  the  high-priest,  and  representing 
the  sins  of  all  the  people    Lev.y.\'i.  10.    Calmet. 

SCApe'GRACE,  n.  A  vile  or  worthless  fellow;  a 
knave.  Brit.  Critic. 

SCAPE'LpSS,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  no  scape.  Clarke. 

SCAPE'M^NT,  n.    Escapement.  Chambers. 

SCApH'I^M,  n.  [Gr.  iricdTrra),  <VifO(/)»;i',  to  dig  ;  Fr. 
scaphisme.]  Among  the  ancient  Persians,  a 
barbarous  kind  of  punishment,  which  consisted 
in  confining  a  criminal  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree, 
with  apertures  for  his  face  and  limbs,  which 
were  anointed  with  milk  and  honey,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  to  invite  flies,  wasps,  &c.  Scott. 

SCApH'ITE,  n.  [Gr.  aKOipri,  a  trough,  a  boat.] 
(Cotich.)  One  of  a  genus  of  fossil  cephalopodous 
mollusks,  having  a  boat-shaped  shell.  Eng.  Cyc. 
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8CA'PH0Id,  a.  rOr.  VKdifin,  a  trough,  a  skiff,  and 
ifio(,  form.]  {Anat.)  Having  the  form  of  a 
boat ;  —  applied  to  several  parts.        Dttnglison. 

SCJIpii  '  y- IJf,  n.  [L.,  a  little  hoat.]  (Zool.)  A  ge- 
nus of  conchifcrous  fresh-water  molliisk.a. Datrd. 

ScAP'I-FokM,  a.     {Dot.)  Scape-like.  Gray. 

SCAP'Q-LiTE,  n.  [Gr.  aKanof,  a  Staff,  and  XiOof,  a 
stone.]  {Min.)  A  species  of  minerals  compris- 
ing many  varieties,  usually  occurring  in  distinct 
crystals,  which  are  occasionally  of  large  size, 
and  mostly  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
lime.  DaiM. 

SCAp'PLE,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  straight,  rough 
surface,  as  a  stone  ;  to  scabble.  Weale. 

SCJfP'lJ-r..^,  n.;  ]}\.  scAPOLM.  [L.]  (Anat.)  An 
irregular,  broad,  flat  bone,  of  a  triangular  shape, 
situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  shoulder ; 
the  shoulder-blade.  Dunglison. 

8CAP'1'-LAR,  n.  (Oi'wth.)  A  feather  growing 
upon  the  shoulder,  and  lying  along  the  side  of 
the  back.  Brande. 

SCAP'U-LAR,      )  (I.     [It.  scapnlare ;  Sp.  escapu- 
6CAp'U-LA-RY,  S  lar;  Fr.  scapulaire.] 

1.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  scapula,  or  shoul- 
der-blade.    "  Scapular  urterics."       Dunglison. 

2.  (Omith.)  Noting  feathers  upon  the  shoul- 
ders and  covering  the  sides  of  the  back.  Brande. 

SCAp'U-LA-RY,  «.  1.  A  part  of  the  habit  of  cer- 
tain monastic  orders,  consisting  of  two  narrow 
slips  of  cloth,  of  which  one  crosses  the  back  or 
shoulders,  and  the  other  the  stomach.  Brevint. 
2.  (Surg.)  A  broad,  linen  bandage,  divided 
into  two  tails.  Dunglison. 

SCJ'PyS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  (tkSkos,  a  shaft.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  scape.  Henslow. 

2.  (Omitfi.)  The  stem  or  trunk  of  a  feather, 
including  the  holk)w  base  or  quill,  and  the  solid 
stem  supporting  the  barbs.  Brande. 

3.  (Arch.)  The  shaft  of  a  column.      Brande. 

SCAR,  n.  [Or.  h^apa,  an  eschar,  a  dry  slough ; 
L.  eschara ;  It.  iSr  Sp.  esc:ira ;  Fr.  escarre.  — 
A.  S.  carr,  scar  ;  iDut.  schram,  a  scratch  ;  Ger. 
schramme  ;  Dan.  skaar ;  Sw.  skrama.  —  Past 
participle  of  sciran,  to  shear,  to  divide.   Tooke.] 

1.  A  mark  or  seam  made  by  the  healing  of 
flesh,  as  of  a  wound  ;  a  cicatrix. 

He  je«t<  at  (rears  that  never  felt  a  wound.  Sfiat. 

2.  A  bare,  broken  place  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain;  bank  of  a  river;  a  cliff.         Hcnleij. 

3.  (Hot.)  A  mark  or  flattened  place  left  by 
the  fall  of  the  leaf-stalk:  —  the  point  of  attach- 
ment where  the  ripe  seed  separates  from  the 
funiculus  at  maturity  ;  the  hilum.  Gray. 

SCAR,  V.  a.  [i.  SCARRED  ;  pp.  SCARRING,  SCARRED.] 

1.  To  mark  as  with  a  scar  or  wound.      Shak. 

2.  t  To  frighten  ;  to  scare.  Drayton. 

SCAR,  n.  [Gr.  <r<t<i>of ;  h.  scarits.]  (Ich.)  A  ma- 
rine fish.  —  See  Scarus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SCAr'AB,  n.    A  beetle  ;  a  ^carabee.        Derham. 

ScAr'.A-BEE,  n.  [Gr.  xioaPo;,  <rir<ipni/?oc ;  L.  scara- 
btpus ;  It.  scarabi'o  ;  Sp.  escarabajo  ;  Fr.  scarabte.^ 
(Ent.)  A  beetle  of  the  genus  .'fea/'rtfiteMa.      S.Ty. 

SCAR  A-MoOciI,  n.  [It.  scaramnceia,  a  skirmish  ; 
Sp.e.icara/nuzii;  Fr.  scaramouche,  scaramouch.] 
A  character  in  the  old  Italian  comedy,  dressed 
in  the  Spanish  or  Hispano-Neapolitan  costume, 
and  representing  a  military  personage,  a  pol- 
troon and  braggadocio,  who  always  ended  by 
receiving  a  beating  from  Harlequin  ;  a  buffoon. 

Srnrnmoiic/i  is  to  have  the  honor  of  the  day.  and  now 
marchca  to  the  engagement  on  the  shoulder  of  the  philoso- 
V""-  Dryden. 

■SC  \R  BRQ-iTR,  «.  (Min.)  A  massive,  pure-white 
mineral,  void  of  lustre,  easily  scratched,  and 
composed  of  alumina,  silica,  and  water;  —  so 
called  from  it»  being  found  on  the  Yorkshire 
coast,  near  Scarborough,  Eng.  Phillips. 

IISCArCE  [skars,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr.  iVb.; 
skSrs,  S  ;  skirs,  P. ;  skSrs,  E.],  a.  [It.  scarso  ; 
Sp.  escaso.  —  Dut.  schaarsch.^ 

1.  t Sparing;  parsimonious;  stingy;  mean. 
DUpcrse  not  too  outrageously,  nor  be  not  too  acarct. 

Rivtrf. 

2.  Not  plentiful  or  abundant ;  deficient ; 
wanting.     "  Money  is  scarce."  Locke. 


3.  Not  common  ;  rare  ;  unfrcquent. 
The  reai-cmt  of  all  is  a  Fesceoniui  Niger  on  •  medallion 
well  preserved.  MUuoH, 

Byn.  — t^oe  Rare. 
II  ScXrck, ad.  Hardly  ;  scarcely;  scantiy. Dryden. 

II  SCArCE'LY,  od.  1.  t  Parsimoniously.  Chaticcr. 
2.  Hardly  ;  barely  ;  with  difficulty.     Spetuer. 

II  SCArce'M^NT,  n.  A  rebate  in  building  walls, 
or  in  raising  banks  of  earth.  Loudon. 

IIscArce'N^SS,  n.    Scarcity.  Addison. 

II  ScAr^'I-TV,  rt.     1.  State  of  being  scarce  ;  want 
of  plenty  of  abundance  ;  a  deficiency ;  dearth. 
Value  is  more  frequently  raised  by  $carctty  than  by  use. 

Idler. 

2.  Rareness  ;  uncommonness  ;  infrequency. 
"  Our  scarcity  of  thanksgivings."  Hooker. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  beet,  native  of  Portu- 
gal, with  very  large  leaves,  used  as  a  salad ; 
white  beet ;  Beta  cicla.  Wood. 

Syn.  —  Dearth  in  a  high  degree  of  scarcity,  or  more 
than  scarcity;  famine,  iiioro  than  dearth.  Scarcity  of 
money  or  provisions  ;  dearth  of  food  or  of  corn  ;  a  dis- 
tressing famine. 

II  8CAR(;;'|-TY-r66t,  n..  A  variety  of  the  Beta 
cicla,  or  white  beet ;  mangel-wurzel. Fa;7n.£ncy. 

SCArd,  n.    A  shard.     [North,  of  Eng.]        Todd. 

ScArE,  v.  a.  [From  It.  scorare,  to  dishearten. 
Skinner.  —  Scot,  skar,  skair,  to  take  fright.  — 
Sw.  sky,  to  shun ;  Icel.  skiur,  to  be  shunned. 
Jamieson.'\  [i.  scared;  pp.  scaring,  scared.] 
To  terrify  suddenly;  to  frighten;  to  affright. 
"  More  scared  than  hurt."  Dampier. 

They  have  scared  away  two  of  my  best  sheep.        Sliat. 

SCArE'BABE,  n.  Something  to  frighten  a  babe 
or  child  ;  a  bugbear.  Grose. 

SCAre'CROW,  n.  1.  Any  object  set  up  for  fright- 
ening crows  or  other  birds.  Shak. 

2.  Any  vain  or  cmptv  terror.  Shak. 

3.  The  black  gull.    [Local,  Eng.]      Pennant. 

tSCARE'FiRE,  n.  1.  An  alarm  of  fire.  Herrick. 
2.  A  fire  causing  an  alarm.  Fuller. 

SCARF,  n.  [Dut.  sjerp ;  Ger.  achSrpe ;  Dan. 
skier/;  Sw.  skarf.  —  It.  ciarpo ;  Fr.  rcharpe.  — 
From  A.  S.  scearfe,  a  fragment.    Skinner.'\ 

1.  A  piece  of  dress  that  hangs  loose  upon  the 
shoulders  ;  a  loose  vesture.  Dryden. 
Put  on  your  hood  and  fcwf,  and  take  your  pleasure.      Swift. 

2.  (Carp.)  That  part  of  a  timber  which  is  cut 
away  for  the  purpose  of  being  joined  longitudi- 
nally to  another.  Tomlinson. 

ScArf,  v.  a.  [t.  scarfed;  pp.  scarfing, 
scarfed.] 

1.  To  wear  loose  upon  the  person,  like  a  scarf. 
"  My  sea-gown  scarjfed  about  me."  Shak. 

2.  To  dress  in  a  loose  vesture.  Shak. 

3.  To  cover  or  bind,  as  with  a  bandage. 

Come,  sealing  night. 
Scetrf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day.  Shot. 

SCARF,  V.  a.  [_Svr.  skarf va,  to  join  together.  —  Sp. 
escarpar,  to  scarf.]  (Carp!)  To  join  together 
longitudinally,  by  halving,  cutting  away,  or 
notching  the  ends,  and  fastening  them  by 
screws,  bolts,  straps,  &c.  Tomlinson. 

SCARF'JNG,  n.  (Carp.)  The  act  of  forming  a 
scarf-joint.  Tomlinson. 

SCXRF|-JoInT,   n.      (Carp.)  r p |t- — , 

A  joint  made  by  means  of  c  [~"f" "r^     { 

a  scarf.  Tomlinson.  /  ^  £ , 1 — __. 

SCARF'SKlN,n.  Atranspar-" 
ent,  dry.  thin  membrane  or  - 
integument,  devoid  of  nerves  Scarf-joints, 

and  vessels,  and   covering   the   surface  of  the 
body  ;  the  cuticle  ;  the  eindermis.      Dunglison. 

SCAR-I-FI-CA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  scarificatio  ;  It.  sca- 
rificazione :  Sp. escarificarion;  Fr. scarifcation.] 
(Surg.)  The  act  of  scarifying:  —  an  incision 
made  by  a  scarificator.  Dttnglison. 

SCAr'|-F(-CA-TOR,  tt.  (Stirg.)  An  instrument 
for  making  scarifications,  consisting  of  a  cubical 
box,  containing  ten  or  twelve  lancets,  which 
turn  on  a  pivot,  and,  by  means  of  a  spring,  make 
as  many  incisions  at  once.  Dunglison. 

ScAR'l-Fi-gR,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
scarifies.  Johnson. 

2.  (Agric.)  An  implement  resembling  a  har- 
row, for  stirring  and  loosening  the  soil,  without 
bringing  up  a  fresh  surface.  Farm.  Enry. 


BCAr'I-F^,  f.  rt.  fOr.  vKapiipdoitai,  to  scratch  op; 
axopi^f,  a  stile  for  drawing ;  L.  tcarifico  ;  ft. 
tcarijicare ',   tip.  escarificar ;    Fr.  scar i/ier.]     [i. 

HCAHIFIED  ;       pp.      KCAUIFYINO,      SCAItlFIEII.] 

(Surg.)  To  make  incisions  in  to  draw  blood,  not 
so  deep  as  to  the  large  veins.  jyiaemiin. 

8CA-RI-08E',  ;  a.    (/^<  j   xhin,  dry,  and  mem- 
8CA'R|-OOS,   )  branous.  Gray. 

8CAR-LA-T|nA    [skar-lvte'n?,  K.  Sm.  C.  ;   skyr- 

l««'9-n9,  VVb.],  H.  [It.  scarlatttna  ;  acarhUto, 
scarlet;  Sp.  escarlatina  ;  Ft.scarlatitie.]  (Med.) 
Scarlet-fever.— See  ScARLET-FEVEU.Z>iiny/«o)i. 


scAr-lAt'j-nous,  a. 
or  scarlet  fever. 


SCAR'LpSS,  a. 


Pertaining  to  scarlatina, 
Ihtngliion. 
Free  from  scars.        Drummond. 


SCAR'L(;T,  n.  [It.  scarlatto  ;  Sp.  esrarlato  ;  Fr. 
ecarlate.  —  Dut.  scharlaken  ;  Ger.  tcharlach  ; 
Dan.  skarlagen  ;  Sw.  skarlakan.'] 

1.  A  brilliant  red  color,  lighter  than  crimson. 

2.  Cloth  or  dress  of  a  scarlet  color.        Shak. 

SCAR'L^T,  a.  Brilliant  red,  lighter  than  crimson. 

I  conjure  thee  by  Rnulie's  bright  crra. 

By  her  high  forehead,  and  her  tctulel  tip.         Skat. 

SCAR'L^T-BEAN,  n,  (Bot.)  A  species  of  kid- 
nev-bean,  the  fruit  of  which  is  used  for  food ; 
Phaseolus  multiforvs;  —  called  also  scarlet  run- 
ner. Loudon. 

SCAR'LfT-FE'VfR,  n.  (Med.)  A  species  of  fe- 
ver, chiefly  confined  to  children,  characterized 
by  a  scarlet  flush  appearing  on  the  face,  neck, 
and  fauces,  and  spreading  over  the  whole 
body,  terminating  about  the  seventh  day  ;  scar- 
latina. Dunglison. 

SCAR'Ler-FlSH,  n.  A  Chinese  fish;  the  tele- 
scope carp.  Booth. 

SCAR'Lpr-MA'PLE,  n.  (Bot.)  Another  name 
for  red-maple ;  Acer  rubrum.  Emerson. 

SCARLET-OAK,  n.  (Bot.)  A  graceful  tree,  of 
moderate  size  in  the  Northern  States,  but  one 
of  the  tallest  oaks  in  other  States ;  Quercus  coc- 
cinca ;  —  so  called  from  the  rich  scarlet  color  of 
its  leaves  in  autumn.  Emerson. 

tSCAR'MA^E,  I  n.  A  conflict ;  —  now  spelt  skir- 

Spetiser. 


^E,  )  mis 


[Local,  Eng.] 


Ray. 
Ray. 


tSCAR'MO^ifE,  )  mish. 

:ARN,  n.      [A.  S.  «f.,. 
[Local,  north  of  Eng.] 

SCARN'-BEE,  n.   A  beetle. 

SCARP,  n.  [It.  scrt>7)a.  — See  Escarp.]  (Fort.) 
The  interior  slope  of  a  ditch  ;  escarp.     Brande. 

SCARP,  V.  a.  (Fort.)  To  cut  down  so  as  to  render 
inaccessible,  as  a  slope.  Stocqticler. 

SCARPED  (skarpt),  p.  a.  (Fort.  &  Geol.)  Having 
a  steep  face,  as  a  slope.  St.  John. 

SCARRED  (skilrd),p.  a.     1.  Marked  by  scars. 

2.  (Bot.)  Marked  with  the  scars  left  bv  bodies 
that  have  fallen  off.  Lindley. 

SCAR'RY,  a.    Covered  with,  scars.        tlolinshed. 

SCA ' R l/S,  n. ;  pi.  scARi.  [L.,  from  Gr.  <rK(ipo(.] 
(Ich.)  A  genus  of  acanthopterj-gious  fishes,  of 
brilliant  colors,  found  chiefly  in  tropical  seas ; 
the  scar  ;  parrot- fish.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SCARY,  n.    Poor  land.    [Local,  Eng.]         Todd. 

ScAt,  n.  A  shower  of  rain.  [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

SCAt,  intcrj.  Go  off  or  away ;  begone  ;  —  used 
chiefly  to  a  cat.  HaUiweU. 

tSC.ATCH,n.  [Fr.  escache.]  Scatch-mouth.BaiVfy. 

SCAtch'E?,  n.pl.  [Fr.  rchasscs  1  Stilts  to  put 
the  feet  in  for  walking  in  dirty  places.     Batley. 

SCAtch'-.MoCth,  n.  A  kind  of  bit  for  a  horse's 
bridle  ;  scatch.  Cralb. 

ScAte,  n.    See  Skatk.  Thornton. 

tscAr'g-BROUS,  a.  [L.  scatebra,  a  gushing  up 
of  water.]     Abounding  with  springs.        Bailey. 

II  SCATH,  or  SCATHE  [sMth,  \V.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  IVb. ; 
ikath,  S.  K.  C.  IVr.],  v.  a.  [>!.  Goth,  scat/mn ; 
A.  S.  scethan,  scathian ;  r  rs.  skatha ;  Dut. 
achaaden  :  Ger.  sehttden  ;  Dan.  shade  ;  Sw. 
akada ;  Icel.  akediaJ]    [t.  scathed  ;  pp.  scath- 
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XNO,  SCATHED.]    To  injure ;  to  harm  ;  to  dam- 
age ;  to  destroy  ;  to  blast. 

When  heaven's  fire 
Hath  scathed  the  forest  oaks  or  mountsiin  pines.      Milton. 
.gg-Tliis  word,  as  a  verb  and  as  a  noun,  is  spelt 

scathe  liy  Phillips,  Coles,  Kersey,  Bailey,  and  Martin  ; 

— «cath  by  Johnson  anil  all  the  later  principal  English 

lexicographers  except  Richardson. 

){ t  ScATH,  n.   Damage  ;  harm ;  injury  ;  mischief. 

Still  preserved  from  danger,  harm,  and  scath.       Fairfax, 

ij  SCATH'FI)l,  o.  Injurious;  harmful;  dama- 
ging; destructive,  [r.]  Shak. 
II  t  SCATH' FUL-NESS,  w,  Injuriousness.  Clarke. 
II  SCATH'ING,  p.  a.  Damaging  ;  harming. 
II  SCATH'LgSS,  a.  Without  injury.  Chaucer. 
II  t  SCATH'LY,  a.  Injurious ;  destructive.  C/iaticer. 
SCAT'TfR,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  scaterhn.  —  Gr.  OKiUdv- 

vu^l.]      \i.  SCATTERED  ;  Jjp.  SCATTERING,  SCAT- 
TERED.] 

1.  To  throw  loosely  about ;  to  sprinkle. 

He  acatlereth  the  hoar-frost  like  ashes.     Ps.  cxlvii.  16. 

2.  To  disperse  ;  to  dissipate ;  to  diffuse  ;  to 
dispel ;  to  distribute  ;  to  spread. 

The  twelve  tribes  that  were  scattered  abroad.         Jas.  i.  1. 

3.  To  sprinkle  something  on  ;  to  besprinkle. 

Where  cattle  pastured  late,  now  scattered  lies 

With  carcasses  and  arms  tlie  ensanguined  field.    Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Dispel,  Spread. 

SCAt'TPR,  v.  n.  To  be  dissipated;  to  be  dis- 
persed.    "  The  scattering  clouds."       Thomson. 

SCAT'TgR-BRAIN,  n.  A  giddy  or  thoughtless 
person ;  scatter-brains.     [Colloquial.]    Cowper. 

SCAT'T^R-BRAiNED  (-brand),  o.  Giddy  ;  light- 
headed ;  thoughtless.  Brockett. 

SCAT'TER-BRAIN§,  n.  A  giddy  person;  scat- 
ter-brain.    [Colloquial.]  Carr. 

SCAT'T?RED  (-terd),  a.  1.  Thrown  loosely  about ; 
dispersed ;  diffused  ;  spread  about. 

2.  (Bot.)  Used  in  opposition  to  lohorled,  or 
opposite,  or  ternate,  or  other  such  terms.  Lindley. 

SCAT'TgRED-LY  (skSt'terd-le),  ad.  In  a  scattered 
manner ;  dispersedly.  Clarke. 

SCAT'TgR-pR,  n.     One  who  scatters.  Ash. 

SCAT'TgR-tNG,  p.  a.     Dispersing  ;  —  dispersed. 

SCAT'TPR-ING,  n.     1.  Act  of  one  who  scatters. 
2.  That  which  is  scattered.  South. 

SJJAT'T^R-InG-LY,  ad.     Loosely  ;  dispersedly. 

SCAT'TgR-LlNG,  n.  A  vagabond  ;  a  vagrant ;  a 
wanderer.  "  Scatterhngs  and  outlaws."  Spenser. 

fSCA-TU'RI-gNT,  a.  [L.  scaturio,  scaturiens,  to 
gush  out.]     Gushing  forth.  Bailey. 

tSCA-Tr-Rlgf'I-NOOs,  a.  [L.  scafuriginosns.] 
Abounding  with  springs  or  fountains.      Bailey. 

SCAUP.n.    Broken  shell-fish.  WiUughby. 

8CAUP'-Df;CK,  n.     (Ornith.)  A  species  of  duck 

allied  to  the  canvas-back  duck ;  Fuligula  Ma- 

rila.  Autivbon. 

IKS'  The  .^caup-diick  takes  its  name  from  feeding  on 

scaup,  or  broken  shell  fish.     Wdlaghby. 

SCAUP'^R,  n.  An  engraver's  tool,  having  a  semi- 
circular face,  for  clearing  away  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  lines  of  an  engraving.  Fairholt. 

SCAV'AQtE,  n.  [Law  L.  scavagium.,  from  A.  S. 
sceawian,  to  see,  to  show.]  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  A 
tribute  exacted  of  merchants  by  the  owners  of 
fairs,  for  leave  to  show  their  wares.     IVhishaio. 

SCAv'eN-<?eR,  n.  [A.  S.  sca-fan,  to  shave,  to 
scrape. —  See  Shave.]  A  person  who  clears 
away  filth  or  litter  from  the  streets.       Bp.  Hall. 

tSCEL'p-RAT,  n.  [L.  sceleratus;  Fr.  sc^lerat.] 
A  villain ;  a  miscreant.  Cheyne. 

8CE-LES'TJC,  a.  [L.  scelestiis;  scelus,  an  evil 
deed.]     Wicked ;  evil.     [r.J  Feltham. 

SCE'NA-RY,  n.    See  Scenery.  Dryden. 

St^ENE  (s5n),  n.     [Gr.  nKrjvf),  a  covered  place,  a 

stage  ;  L.  iSr  It.  scena  ;   Sp.  escena  ;  Fr.  seme.] 

1.  The  stage  of  a  theatre.  Milton. 

2.  The  place  represented  by  the  stage;  the 
imaginary  place  in  which  the  action  of  a  play 
is  supposed  to  pass. 

The  king  is  set  from  London,  and  the  ncenn 

1«  now  transported,  gentles,  to  Southaniiiton.       Shak. 


3.  A  division  of  an  act  of  a  play,  or  so  much 
of  an  act  as  is  performed  without  any  supposed 
change  of  place,  or  consequent  alteration  of  the 
painted  hangings.  Shak. 

S^S'  "  In  the  French  theatre,  and  those  framed  on 
its  model,  (iti  which  unity  of  place  is  observed,)  every 
entry  of  an  actor  constitutes  a  new  scene.  On  the 
English  Rtajie,  the  subdivision  called  a  scene  is  ex- 
tremely arbitrary,  the  scenes  in  most  plays  being  lar 
more  numerous  than  the  actual  changes  of  scene, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  French  rule  Is  not  ob- 
served, and  actors  enter  in  the  middle  of  a  scene." 
Brande. 

4.  The  hangings  of  a  theatre,  adapted  to  a 
play  ;  a  large  painted  view.  Bacon. 

5.  A  whole  assemblage  of  objects,  events,  or 
actions  presented  or  displayed ;  a  whole  series 
of  actions  and  events  connected  and  exhibited ; 
a  display  ;  a  view. 

Tlie  smiling  scene  wide  opens  to  the  sight.  Pope. 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  xmss.Addbion. 

6.  A  place  where  any  thing  is  exhibited  or 
witnessed. 

Every  several  place  must  be 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me.  Vryden. 

7.  An  exhibition  of  passionate  or  excited 
feeling,  or  of  disorder,  as  in  an  assembly  or 
public  body.  Pike. 

t  SCENE,  V.  a.   To  exhibit ;  to  display.    Sancroft. 

SCENE'FUL,  a.     Abounding  in  imagery.    Collins. 

SCENE'-MAn,  n. ;  pi.  scene-men.  One  em- 
ployed in  a  theatre  to  manage  the  scenes.  Davies. 

SCENE'-PA1NT-5R,  n.  One  who  paints  scenes 
or  scenery  for  a  theatre,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

SCENE'-PAINT-ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  art  of 
painting  scenery  for  a  theatre,  &c.         Brande. 

SCE'NgR-Y  (se'ner-e),  n.  1.  The  appearance  of  a 
place  or  region,  or  the  various  objects  presented 
to  the  view ;  landscape. 

We  must  gain  a  relish  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  be  con- 
versant in  the  various  sceneri/  of  a  country  life.         Addison. 

2.  The  representation  of  a  place  in  which  an 
action  is  performed.  Pope. 

3.  The  disposition  and  succession  of  the  scenes 
of  a  play. 

To  draw  up  the  scenery  of  a  play.  Dryden. 

4.  The  hangings  representing  the  scenes  of  a 
play,  or  the  painted  representations  of  places 
used  on  the  stage.  Twining. 

SCENE'-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  A  dramatic  exhibi- 
tion. "  Apieceof  stagery  or  scene-work."  Milton. 

SCEN'IC  (sSn'ik)  [sSn'jk,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  R. ; 
se'njk,  Sm.  C],  a.  [Gr.  ff/d/viifoj ;  L.  scciiicits ; 
It.  scenico  ;  Sp.  escenico  ;  Fr.  scnif/ve.]  Per- 
taining to  scenery  ;  dramatic;  theatrical.  "The 
ridicule  of  scenic  exhibition."  Warton. 

SCEN'l-CAL,  a.     Scenic,     [r.]  B.  Jonson. 

scen-o-grAph'ic, 
scen-o-grAph'i-cal 

SCEN-0-GRApH'!-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  perspective. 

SC^-NOG'RA-PHY  (se-nog'rsi-fe),  n.  [Gr.  OKyvoypa- 
ipia  ;  OKrivi'i,  a  scene,  and  ypnijioi,  to  write,  to  de- 
scribe ;  L.  scenographia  ;  It.  scenografa  ;  Sp. 
escenografia  ;  Fr.  scenographie.]  The  art  of 
perspective,  or  the  representation  on  a  plane  of 
an  object  as  it  appears  to  the  eye.        Greenhill. 

SCENT  (s6nt),  n.  \l.i.  senior e;  Yr.  senteur. — L. 
sentio,  to  perceive,  as  by  the  senses.] 

1.  That  which  affects  the  olfactory  nerve ; 
smell;   odor.     "  Sweetest  «ce?ifs."  Milton. 

His  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Betrays  that  safety  which  their  swiftness  lent.     Denham. 

2.  Power  of  smell ;  the  sense  of  smell.  Watts. 

3.  Chase  followed  by  the  smell ;  course. 

He  gained  the  observations  of  innumerable  ages,  and  trav- 
elled upon  tlie  same  scent  into  Ethiopia.  Temple. 

Syn.  —  See  Smell. 

SCENT  (s«nt),  v.  a.  [L.  senffo  ;  It.  sentire;  Fr. 
sentir.]    [i.  scented  ;  pp.  scenting,  scented.] 

1.  To  smell ;  to  perceive  by  the  olfactory  nerve. 

So  scenteil  the  grim  feature,  and  upturned 

His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air.  Milton. 

2.  To  perfume  ;  to  imbue  with  odor.        Pitt. 
SCENT,  V.  n.  1.  To  have  odor ;  to  smell.  Holland. 

2.  To  hunt  animals  by  their  scent. 

The  hound  would  scent;  the  wolf  would  prowl.         Swift. 

SCENT'PD,  p.  a.    Perfumed;   imbued  with  odor. 


(  a.  Pertaining  to  scenog- 
j,  '  raphy ;  perspective. 


SCENT'FiyL,  a,    1.  Having  scent ;  odorous.   "A 

scentfiil  nosegay."  Bromie. 

2.    Keen    of  smell ;    quick-scented.      "  The 

scentful  osprey."  Browne. 

SCENT'lNG-LY.atf.  By  scent  or  smell,  [u.]  Fuller. 

SCENT'LgSS  (seiit'les),  a.    Inodorous;  having  no 

scent ;  destitute  of  smell.  Cowper. 

II  SCEP'TJC  (skep'tik)  [skep'tjk,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 

K.  Sm.  C.   \\r.;  sep  tjk,  E.],  n.    [Gr.  o«7rri«/ii; ; 

aKlnTOitai,  to  look  about,  to  spy,  to  consider;  L. 

scepticus  ;   It.  scettico  ;  Sp.  esceptico  ;   Fr.  seep- 

tique.] 

1.  (Phil.)  One  of  the  followers  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  philosopher  Pyrrho,  who  denied  the 
real  existence  of  all  qualities  in  bodies,  except 
those  which  are  essential  to  primary  atoms,  and 
referred  every  thing  else  to  the  perceptions  cf 
the  mind  produced  by  external  objects,  —  in 
other  words,  to  appearance  and  opinion.   Hook. 

2.  One  who  doubts  the  truth  or  reality  of  any 
thing ;  a  doubter. 

He  IS  a  sceptic,  and  dares  hardly  give  credit  to  his  scn.'cs. 

lip.  Hull. 
The  dogmatist  is  sure  of  every  thing,  and  the  sceptic  be- 
lieves nothing.  H'ntts. 

3.  One  who  denies  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  ;  a  dei.st ;  an  infidel ;  freethinker. 

>g®»  The  old  orthography  of  this  word  was  sceptic ; 
and  it  is  so  printed  in  the  old  dictionaries  which  pre- 
ceded those  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  viz.,  those  of  Blount, 
Phillips,  Coles,  Kersey,  Bailey,  Uyche,  Ainswortli, 
Martin,  &c. ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  introduced  the  orthog- 
raphy of  si.fptic,  and  in  tins  he  has  been  followed  by 
a  majority  of  succeeding  lexicographers,  among  whom 
are  Ash,  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Feniiiiig,  Barlow,  Brown, 
Eiitick,  Scott,  Sheridan,  Perry,  Jones,  Jameson,  and 
Richardson  ;  but  sceptic  is  preferred  by  Lemon,  Walk- 
er, Enfield,  Fulton  and  Kniulit,  Rees,  Maunder,  Smart, 
Rcid,  Craig,  and  Clarke.  In  the  fir^^t  edition  of  Dr. 
Webster's  large  Dictionary  (Jfc2c<),  the  word  stands 
sceptic,  pronounced  srp'tic  ;  but  in  the  second  edition 
(1841)  it  IS  altered  to  skrptic.  In  eiicyclopa-dias  and 
dictionaries  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  orthography 
generally  used  is  sceptic. 

Walker,  in  speaking  of  the  orthography  and  pro- 
nunciation of  tills  word,  says,  "  Dr.  Joliiisdn  has  not 
only  given  his  approbation  to  the  sound  o{  k,  but  has, 
contrary  to  general  practice,  spelt  the  word  skrptic. 
It  is  not  luy  intention  to  cross  the  general  current  of 
polite  and  classical  pronunciation,  wlilcli  is,  1  know, 
that  of  sounding  the  c  like  it ;  my  olijection  is  only  to 
writing  it  with  the  k  ;  and  in  this  I  think  I  am  sup 
ported  by  tlie  best  authorities  since  the  publication  ol 
Johnson's  Dictionary." 

In  a  notice  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  in  the 
Monthly  Review,  in  175.),  soon  alter  its  first  piiblic.v 
tion,  the  following  remark  is  found  lu  relation  to  tliis 
word  :  "  Sceptic,  he  insists,  ought  to  be  written  67.7';i- 
tic,  but  without  producing  any  autliority  in  favor  of 
that  mode  of  s|iclling."  In  all  the  instances,  six  in 
number,  adduced  by  Johnson  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
the  words  sceptic,  sceptical,  and  scepticism,  the  orthog- 
raphy of  sc,  and  not  sk,  is  used  ;  the  same  is  the  fact 
with  respect  to  all  the  instances,  nine  in  number,  ad- 
duced by  Richardson  in  his  Dictionary.  The  ortliog- 
rapliy  of  sceptic,  sceptical,  scepticism  continues  to  be 
the  prevailing  and  best  usage ;  sc  being  pronounced 
hard,  like  sk,  in  these  words,  as  in  the  word  scirrhus- 

Syn.  —  See  Infidel. 

II  SCEP'TIC,  a.    Doubting;  sceptical.  Smart. 

iJSrEP'TI-CAL  (skep'te-k?l),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to,  or  partaking  of,  scepticism ;  incredulous ; 
disbelieving ;  doubting. 

If  any  one  pretends  to  be  so  sceptical  as  to  deny  his  own 
existence.  Locke. 

2.  Doubting  or  denying  the  truth  or  authen- 
ticity of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  Bentley. 

II  S€EP'T|-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  sceptical  manner; 

doubtingly.  Goodman. 

II  S£;EP'T|-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 

of   being  sceptical ;     doubt,   or  profession    of 

doubt ;  incredulity.  Fuller. 

II  Sf;EP'TI-CT§M,  n.     [It.  scetticismo  ;  Sp.  escepti' 

cismo;  Fr.  sccpticisme.] 

1.  The  doctrine  or  system  of  the  sceptics,  or 
followers  of  the  Grecian  philosopher  Pyrrho.  — 
See  Sceptic.  Brande. 

2.  Doubt  of  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  ;  freethinking ;  deism. 

Waterland. 

3.  Doubt  on  any  subject;  incredulity. 

ffg-  '■  The  characteristic  of  steplicism  is  to  come  to 
no  conclusion  for  or  against.  .  .  .  Absuliite  certainly 
being  unattainable,  sceputism  hotri.s  that,  in  the  con- 
tradictinns  of  the  reason,  truth  is  as  much  on  one  side 
as  on  the  el  her."     Fleming. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  T,  6,  t,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT.  fAI.L.    nfelR,  IIKR; 
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lecfiP'TI-ClZE,  V.  n.  To  doubt  of  everything; 
to  act  the  sceptic,     [li.]  Ld.  iShaftcshury. 

fiCfiP'TRE  (»«|i't?r),  n.  [Gr.  OKiinroov,  a  start"  to 
lean  upon,  a  sceptre  ;  oKnitTu,  to  lean  ;  I-,  acep- 
tnitn;  It.  acettro;  Sp.  ce<ro;  ¥t.  aci-plre.] 

1.  A  stiifi'  borne  in  the  hand  by  kings  as  an 
emblem  of  isovcreignty  ;  an  ensign  of  royalty. 

I  sing  the  m»n  who  J  udah'a  tce/jtre  bore.  Vuwlrv. 

The  ivory  tceiitre  of  the  KiiiRS  of  Rome  wa»  »urmounti-(l 

by  Hii  I'UjtIv.  FairlioU. 

2.  Royal  power  or  authority. 

The  fcrjitre  «h«ll  not  dt-part  from  Judoh,  nor  a  lawgiver 
ftoiu  lictweeu  hi»  feet,  until  Shiloh  come.  G»i.  xlix.  10. 

SCfeP'TRE  (sfi,)'t?r),  v.  a.  To  invest  with  a  scentre, 
or  with  royal  authority.  Bp.  llall. 

ecKP'TKEn  (««l>'t?rd),  p.  a.  Bearing,  or  invested 
with,  a  sceptre.  Milton. 

SCfiP'TRE-LfisS,  a.   Having  no  sceptre.      Aliett. 

♦•SCERN,  f.  o.     To  discern,  Spenser. 

S(^nJ.^f/STF.iJV  (shal'stlii),  n.  [Oer.  schale,  a 
scale,  and  stein,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of 
augite ;  tabular  spar ;  scale-stone.  Dana. 

SCHAH  (shii),  ».    The  sovereign  of  Persia ;  shah. 

SCHE'DAR,  71.  {Astron.)  The  principal  star  in 
the  constellation  Cassiopca.  Hind. 

fiCHE'DI-A^M  (skS'd^-azm),  n.  [Gr.  aviHuTna, 
something  done  oH'-hand  ;  a^ilioi,  ort-hand.] 
Cursory  writing  on  a  loose  sheet.  Walker. 

SCHEDULE  (skSd'yul,  shgd'yul,  or  sSd'ya')  [sh«d'- 
yai,  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  O. ;  s«d'ul,  J.  F. ;  skgd'ul,  \Vb. 
Kenrick,  Barclay  \  sSd'jul,  S. ;  sfid'jQI  o/*  skfiil'- 
jQI,  W.\  skdd'ul  o/- sdd'ul,  P.;  skfid'OI  o/' sligd'- 
ul,  Ja.],  M.  [L.  sc/u-dida,  dim.  of  scheda  (Gr- 
o^ifiTi ;  <T;^(^io,  to  split),  a  leaf  of  paper  ;  It.  s::he- 
dulii ;  Sp.  sedula ;  Old  Fr.  schedule ;  Fr.  Cf'dulc.'] 

1.  A  small  sheet  or  scroll  on  which  something 
is  written  or  printed.  Hooker. 

2.  A  sheet  of  paper  or  parchment,  containing 
a  detailed  statement,  appended  to  any  written 
instrument ;  a  record  ;  a  draft.  Burnet. 

3.  An  inventory  ;  a  catalogue  ;  a  list.     Shak. 
4fS"  "  In  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  we  seem 

to  depart  butli  rroiii  tlie  Latin  schtilala  and  the  French 
ceditle.  If  we  follow  the  first,  we  ought  to  pronounce 
the  word  skedale  ;  if  the  last,  shedalt ;  but  entirely 
linking  the  ch  in  schedule,  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
mode,  and  too  firmly  fixed  by  custom  to  be  altered  in 
favor  of  oitlier  of  its  original  words.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  Buchanan  pronounce  it  ske.dale  ;  but  Mr. 
Elpliington,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  .Mr.  Nares,  Bar- 
clay, Fenninp,  and  Sliaw,  sedate  ;  though,  if  we  may 
believe  Dr.  Jones,  it  was  pronounced  skedale  iu  dueen 
Anne's  time."     Walker. 

t^  "  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that,  if 
the  Greek  \  is  to  be  sii(iplied  in  our  orthography  by 
cA,  and  if  this,  in  default  of  the  extra  aspiration  which 
our  language  allows  not  to  a  consonant,  necessarily 
identifies  with  k,  the  words  sclusm  and  schedule  should 
have  tlie  sch  pronounced  as  they  are  in  icAe/nf  j  yet 
an  unnecessary  reference  of  schedule  to  its  French 
deiii/.ensliip,  with  some  vague  notion  perhaps  of  the 
alliance  of  our  English  sh  to  the  Teutonic  sch,  has 
drawn  the  word  into  the  very  irregular  pronunciation 
stiid'nle:  while  the  other  word,  «eAi.«m,  from  a  notion, 
(trubahly,  that,  as  A  is  silent,  the  c  should  he  soft  be- 
fore i,  has  taken  the  equally  irregular  sound  sfim  — 
an  irregularity  the  more  extraordinary,  since  in  the 
word  -iceptic  I  he  c  is  kept  hard  for  the  purpo.so  of  show  ■ 
ing  olf  a  familiarity  with  the  word  in  Greek,  although 
no  letter  intervenes  between  the  c  and  the  e,  and  con- 
sistency requires  that  the  e  in  scene,  equally  related 
to  the  Greek  x,  and  the  c  in  sceptic,  s>\io\M  be  sounded 
alike.  As,  however,  on  other  occasions,  so  in  this, 
we  must  give  way  to  usage,  or  incur  the  effect  of  op- 
posing it."     Smart. 

IISCHEDULE.  V.  a.  To  place  in  a  schedule  or 
catalogue  ;  to  register.  Todd. 

SgHEELE'iJ'-GREEiV,  n.  (C/iem.)  A  pigment 
of  a  delicate  and  beautiful  green  color,  consist- 
ing of  arsenite  of  copper.  Miller. 

8(,:heEL'?-TInE,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystalline  min- 
eral composed  of  tungstic  acid  and  protoxide  of 
lead ;  tungstate  of  lead.  Dana. 

SgilEEL'iTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  brittle  mineral,  some- 
times crystallized,  composed  of  tungstic  acid 
and  lime  ;  tungstate  of  lime  ;  —  so  named  from 
Sckei'le,  its  discoverer.  Dana. 

>rHEEL\.(]M  (RhS'l?-fim),  n.  (Min.)  Another 
name  for  aiieelite.  Brande. 

StJUEER'^R-lTE,  «.  {Min.)  A  combtistihie  min- 
eral occurring  in  crystalline  grains  and  folia, 


and  also  in  minute  aciciilar  crystals,  deposited 
in  beds  of  coal,  and  composeu  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  ;  —  so  named  from  Captain  Sc/ieerer, 
who  discovered  it.  Dana. 

891IEIK,  n.    See  Sheik. 

8jL'HE'MA-TI§M,  n.  [Or.  <r^riftnrieii((i,  outward  be- 
havior ;  a^iiiia,  form,  shape.] 

1.  The  particular  form  or  disposition  of  a 
thing :  —  habit  of  the  body.     [11.]  Creech. 

2.  (Astrol.j  Combination  of  the  aspects  of 
heavenly  bodies.  Johnson. 

SiL'IIE'MA-TlsT,  n.      A  projector;    a  schemer. 

"  New-fangled  acliematiats.  Fleetwood. 

a€HE'M.\-TiZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  <tj(i„iaTit^m.'\  To  form 
a  scheme  or  schemes,     [u.]  Blackwood. 

SjCHEME  (skSm),  n.  [Gr.  oxnitn,  a  form,  apian; 
fp^u,  ca^ov,  to  have ;  L.  it  It.  schema  ;  Fr.  scmme.'] 

1.  A  combination  of  things  into  one  view, 
purpose,  or  design  ;  a  plan  ;  a  system. 

Forming  (uch  a  tcliemeot  things  as  shall  at  once  take  In 
time  and  cturnity.  Atterbury. 

2.  A  project ;  a  design  ;  a  contrivance. 

The  well-concerted  tchente  of  mischief.  Rowe. 

The  haughty  monarch  was  laying  scAemes  for  supprcasing 

the  ancient  tibcrtiea.  Atlerlmry. 

3.  A  lineal  or  mathematical  diagram.Srotrn^. 
Syn.  — See  Design,  System,  Theory. 

SCHEME  (skSin),  v.  a.  [t.  SCHEMED  ;  pp.  SCHEM- 
ING, SCHEMED.]  To  contrive;  to  project;  to 
devise ;  to  design ;  to  plan.  Stuart. 

In  hid  youth,  he  [Coleridge)  fchemctl  an  epic  which  might 
have  set  him  on  the  same  iit4trry  iiinnacle  with  Milton;  but  it 
was  his  futc  to  scheme,  while  Milton,  heroic  in  every  fibre, 
accomplished.  Bagne. 

SCHEME  (sk§m),  v.  n.    To  contrive.        Johnson. 

SCHEM'pR  (skCm'er),  n.  One  who  schemes;  a 
projector  ;  a  planner  ;  a  contriver.  Paley. 

SCHEM'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  schemes; 
formation  of  a  plan  or  project.  Shelley. 

SCHEM'JNG-LY,  ad.    By  scheming  or  planning. 
S€HE'M|ST  (skS'nijst),  n.     A  schemer.   Coventry. 

SCHENE,  n.  [Gr.  oi^olvos ;  L.  schwnus  ;  Fr.  sch^ne.'] 
(Ant.)  An  Egyptian  and  Persian  measure  of 
length,  estimated  at  from  about  thirty-two  to 
sixty  stadia.  Clarke. 

S9HER'BP\-C6'bAlT,  n.  {Min.)  A  name  for- 
merly applied  to  native  arsenic.  Hoblyn. 

S^HER'BgT,  n.    See  Sherbet.  Clarke. 

SQHER'IF  (shSr'iO,  «.  {Arab.,  lord,  or  master.'\ 
A  title  given,  in  the  East,  to  those  who  are  de- 
scended from  Mahomet  through  his  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  Ali  and  Fatima ; — called  also 
emt'r,  and  seid.  Brande. 

S€HP-R6'M.\,  n.  [Gr.  |>;p(5{,  dry.]  {Med.)  A  dry- 
ness of  the  eye  from  want  of  lachrymal  secre- 
tion. Duuglison. 

SCHER-ZAJV'DO  (skir-tsan'ds),  ad.  [It.,  from 
scherzare,  to  sport.]  {Mus.)  In  a  playful  manner. 

SeUER'zb  (skir'tss),  n.  [It.,  a  joke,  a  frolic; 
Ger.  scherz.']  {Mus.)  A  playful  or  capricious 
movement  in  a  symphony,  a  sonata,  &c.  Dwiyht. 

aeHE'SjS  (sks'sjs),  n. ;  pi.  sjeHE'sE^.  [Gr.  <T;t«Vif ; 
tvtt),  t(r)(^ov,  to  have.] 

1.  The  stiite  or  (iisposition  of  one  thing  with 
regard  to  others  ;  habitude.  N^orris. 

2.  (Rhet.)  A  statement  of  what  is  affirmed  to 
be  the  adversary's  habitude  of  mind,  by  way  of 
argument  against  him.  Crabb. 

tSCHfeT'lC  (8k8t'-),  >„.     [Gr.  cxvr,K6,.^     Rela- 
tSCHET'l  GAL,  )  tive :  —  constitutional. 

Cudworth. 

SeniF.-DJlM',  n.     [A  to^vn  in  the  Netherlands.] 

Hollands  gin.  Simmonds. 

S^HIEF'pR-SPAR,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  ;  slate  spar.  Phillips. 

S<;;hIl'L5;R-SPAR,  n.   (Min.)  1.  A  thin,  foliated, 

clcavable  variety  of  pyroxene.  Dana. 

2.  A  cleavahlc,  massive,  dark-green  variety 

of  pyroxene;  —  called  also  bastite.  Dana. 

SeillR'RHUS,  n.    (Med.)  An  induration  of  a  gland. 

—  See  SciURHi'8.  Brande. 

SCHlSM  (sTzm)  [sTzm,  S.  IV.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 

It.  \Vb.],  n.     [Gr.  aj^iofin  ;  oj^i^ia,  to  split  ;    L. 

schis^ma  ;  It.  scism'i ;  Sp.  cisnta;  Fr.  schisme.} 
1.  (Eccl.)  A  separation  or  divi.sion  in  a  church. 


on  account  of  disagreement  in  matters  of  faith, 
worship,  or  discipline.  Milton. 

9i-  "  StAum  iH,  ■irictly  ■peaking,  rlio  remMincini 
•  llcgiaiice  to  the  ecclcmaniiral  govcrnincnl  undot 
which  one  Iivvm,  wIiiIhI  hrre^^  is  the  adupliiig  upin- 
iuns  and  practiced  contrary  to  itJi  laws."     FAtn. 

I'h',  which  ia  the  supreme  law  in  matter  of  languairp,  hM 
detiTiiiined  that  heresy  relates  to  errors  Id  laitb,  aiid  trhum 
to  those  in  worship  or  discipline.  Lackiu 

2.  A  separation  or  dinsion,  as  in  a  body  or 
class  of  people  ;  discord  ;  disunion.  16'or.  xii.'25. 

tfgr  "  The  romuKm  pronunciation  of  Una  word  m 
contrary  to  every  rule  for  pronounring  words  from  lli« 
learned  languages,  and  ought  In  lie  altered.  Ok,  in 
English  words,  coming  from  (irrt^k  word*  with  y, 
ought  always  txi  be  pronounced  like  i: ;  and  I  believe 
the  word  in  question  is  almost  the  only  exception 
throughout  the  language.  However  strange,  llicre- 
foro,  skiim  may  sound,  it  is  the  only  true  and  analogi- 
cal pronunciation  ;  and  we  might  as  well  pronounce 
scheme  seme,  as  schism  sizm,  there  lieing  exactly  tJie 
same  reason  for  lioth.  Rut,  when  once  a  false  pro- 
nunciation 18  fixed,  as  Ihia  in,  it  requires  sonie  danng 
spirit  to  begin  the  reformation  ;  but,  when  onre  iM.'gun, 
as  it  liafl  (what  soldcmi  happens)  tnith,  novelty,  and 
the  apiiearaiice  of  Greek  erudition  on  its  side,  there  ii 
no  doubt  of  its  success.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be 
the  fate  of  its  pronunciation,  it  ought  still  to  retain  ita 
spoiling.  This  must  be  held  sacred,  or  the  whole 
language  will  lie  metamorphosed  ;  for  the  very  same 
reason  that  induced  Dr.  Johnson  to  s|>ell  tctpttck  skrp- 
tick,  ought  to  have  made  him  spell  sehum  sum,  and 
schedule  sedide.  All  our  orthocpisis  pronounce  the 
word  as  I  have  marked  it."     H'aUcer. 

SCHI^'MA,  n.  [L.,  a  split,  from  Gr.  a^iapa.] 
(Ancient  Mus.)  An  interval  of  half  a  comma  or 
the  eighteenth  part  of  a  tone.  Moore. 

SCHI§-MAT'|C  (8,z-niilt'jk),  ^gjr-mit'ik,  X". 

SCHI§-MAT'|-CAL(8J?r-ni5t'?-k?il),  >Nm.  Ii.  H'6. ; 
8l/.'ni9-tlk,  Ja.\,  a.  [Gr.  ayiapaTiKOf ;  L.  schis- 
maticus ;  It.  sciamatico ;  Sp.  ciamatico ;  Fr. 
achismatiqiie.]  Pertaining  to,  implying,  or  prac- 
tising, schism ;  discordant ;  dissentient.     Bale. 

How  much  soever  a  rchtsmatical  or  heretical  spirit,  in  the 
apostolic  (tense  of  the  trniis.  niuy  have  contributed  to  the  for- 
mutioii  of  the  diftcrent  sects  into  which  the  Christian  worid 
is  at  pre.<ent  divided,  no  person  who.  in  the  spirit  <>f  candor 
and  charity,  adheres  to  that  which,  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment, is  right,  though  in  his  o|>inion  he  should  be  mistaken, 
is,  in  the  scriptural  sense,  either  tchtmialic  or  heretic. 

J>r.  G.  CamjiUU. 

SCnI§'MA-TlC  (sTz'ms-ttk  or  sjz-mat'jk)  [slz'mj- 
tlk,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Bailey  ;  sjz-mftt'- 
jk,  P.  K.  C.  Wb.  Scott,  EiUiik,  Ash,  liees,  H >.], 
n.  One  who  practises,  promotes,  or  adheres  to, 
schism ;  one  who  separates  from  a  church.  Swift. 
Syn. —  See  Heretic. 

SCHI§-mAt'j-CAL-LY  (ejz-mSt'e-M-l?),  ad.  In 
a  schisinatical  manner ;  by  schism.  Burnet. 

SCniiJ-MAT'l-CAL-NfiSS  (sjz-mat'e-kj'-nfi'*).  »• 
The  state  of  being  schismatical.  More. 

SCHl:j'MA-TiZE  (siz'm?-tlz),  V.  n.  To  commit 
or  practise  schism,    [r.]  Cotgrare. 

+  8CHI§M'H:ss,  a.    Without  schism.         Milton. 

S^hIst  (sliTsi),  n.  [Gr.  oi^ioTdf,  cleavable ;  «x.«C«, 
to  split,  to  cleave.]  (GeoL)  A  name  often  used 
as  synonymous  with  slate,  but  more  commonly 
limited  to  rocks  such  as  gneiss,  mica-schist,  &c., 
which  cannot  be  split  into  an  indefinite  number 
of  parallel  lamiuse,  like  rocks  having  a  true, 
slaty  cleavage.  LyelL 

ArgillaceoHJi  schist,  (Oeol.)  a  rock  resembling  indu- 
rated clay  or  shale,  for  the  most  part  extremely  fissile, 
and  often  atfordiiig  good  roofing  slate,  and  consisting 
of  the  incredieiits  of  gneiss,  or  of  an  extremely  fine 
texture  of  mica  and  quartz,  or  talc  and  qinrtz  ;  clay- 
slate  ;  —  common  to  the  metamorphic  and  fossiliferiHU 

series Micaceous  schist,  {Grol.)  a  slaty,  nietamor- 

phic  rock,  composed  essentially  of  mica  and  quartz, 
the  mica  sometimes  appearing  to  constitute  the  whole 
mass  ;  mira  slate.  —  flornhleude  schist,  (Oral.)  a  ruck, 
usually  black,  and  comiMwed  principally  of  horn- 
blende, with  a  variable  qiinntitr  of  felspar,  and  aome- 
tiines  grains  of  quartz. —  Chlorite  schist,  (Oeol.)  a 
green,  slaty  rock  in  which  chlorite  in  foliated  plates 
is  abundant,  usually  blended  with  minute  grains  of 
quartz,  and  sometimes  with  felspar  or  mica.        LgeU. 

SVHiS'TOSE,  ;  a.  [Tt.  schisteux.]   (GeoL  &  Min.) 

S(^'HTs'T(>i;s,  '  Having  the  structure  of  schists; 

composed   of  uneven    layers  of  deposition,  ns 

gneiss  and  mica-schist.  L^ell. 

SCHT'/.'O-PAD,  n.  [Gr.  ff;^isw,  to  split,  and  wSf, 
iroiVij,  a  foot.]  (Zoiil.)  One  of  the  tribe  of  ma- 
crourous  crustaceans  with  slender  legs,  each 
accompanied  by  a  long  external  branch,  which 
makes  it  appear  as  if  divided  ;  Mysis,  &c. Brande. 
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BCHLTcH  (slilich),  n.  [Ger.  schKch.]  {Metallur- 
gy.) Pulverized  gangue  ;  slime;  slich.  Ure. 

SCHJ^JPPS  (slinSps),  n.  [Ger.]  A  dram  of  strong 
spirits  :  —  Hollands  gin.  BaHlett. 

SjeHOL'AR  (skSI'l^r),  n.  [Gr.  a-^oh)  (L.  schola),  a 
sehool ;  Low  L.  scAoiaris,  a  scholar  ;  It.  scolare; 
Sp.  escolar;  Fr.  ecolier.  —  Ger.  schiiler;  Dan. 
skolar.'\ 

1.  One  who  learns  of  a  teacher ;  a  pupil ;  a 
disciple ;  a  student ;  a  learner.  Mai.  ii.  12. 

2.  A  person  devoted  to  learning  or  letters ; 
one  who  has  an  extended  education  ;  a  learned 
or  erudite  person.  Locke. 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one.  Shak. 

There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  lifn  assail  — 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail.  Johmon. 

3.  A  pedant ;  a  man  of  books.  Bacon. 

4.  {Kng.  Universities.)  An  undergraduate  be- 
longing to  the  foundation  of  a  college,  and  hav- 
ing a  portion  of  its  revenues.  IVarton. 

Syn. —  Scholar  (L.  .«cfto/a,  scholaris)  refers  to  school, 
and  is  a  learner,  or  a  person  who  is,  or  lias  been,  un- 
der instruction  ;  pupil  (L.  pupillas,  a  little  boy),  one 
under  the  care  of  a  tutor  or  teacher  ;  disciple  (L.  (Us- 
cipulus),  one  under  discipline  or  guidance  ;  student 
(L.  stiideo,  studeiis,  to  be  eager  or  zealous,  to  study), 
one  ensajied  in  study.  The  term  pvpU  is  applied  only 
to  those  who  are  young  ;  but  the  terms  scholar  ani 
disciple,  to  both  young  and  old.  A  distinguished 
scholar;  a  faithful  disciple;  an  obedient  or  docile 
pupil ;  a  diligent  or  hard  student. 

f-S€HO-LAR'!-TY  (sko-lar'e-te),  n.  [Old  Fr.  scho- 
larit'e.]     Scholarship.  B.  Jonson. 

SjCHdL'AR— LIKE,  a.  Becoming  a  scholar  ;  like 
a  scholar ;  scholarly.  Howell. 

SjCHOL'AR-LY,  a.  Relating  to,  like,  or  becom- 
ing, a  scholar.  Chatnbers. 

SjCH6l'AR-LY,  ad.     In  the  manner  of  a  scholar. 

"  Speak  scholarly  and  wsely."  Shak. 

SjGHOL'AR-SHIP,  »».     1.  Learning ;  proficiency  in 

literature  or  science. 

My  master's  understanding  and  great  schohirship,     PojK. 

2.  Literary  instruction  or  education.  "  Any 
other  house  of  scholarship."     [u.]  Milton. 

3.  Maintenance  for  a  scholar  or  student. 

A  scholanthij)  not  half  maintains. 

And  college  rules  are  heavy  chains.  Warton. 

8€HO-LAS'TJO,  a.  [Gr.  a)(pXa<mK6i;  (T;;^;oP.v,  lei- 
sure, a  school ;  L.  scholasticus ;  It.  scholastico  ; 
Sp.  escolastico ;  Fr.  scholnstiqne.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  school  or  to  schools ;  lit- 
erary;  lettered.   "  Sc/w^  ts^ic  learning."  Digby. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  schools  or  the  schoolmen 
of  the  middle  ages.  MorelL 

3.  Pedantic ;  needlessly  or  excessively  sub- 
tile.    "  Scholastic  speculations."  Bacon. 

Scholastic  philosophy,  the  method  of  philosophizing 
which  was  practised  by  the  schoolmen,  or  in  the 
Bchools  and  universities,  of  the  middle,  or  dark,  ages. 
—  Scholastic  theoloiry,  an  endeavor  to  arrange  the  or- 
thodox system  of  the  church,  such  as  authority  had 
made  it,  according  to  the  rules  and  methods  of  the 
Aristotelian  dialectics,  and  sometimes  upon  premises 
supplied  by  metaphysical  reasoning.     Hiillam. 

PCHO-LAS'TJC,  n.  An  adherent  to  scholastic 
philosophy  or  theology  ;  a  schoolman.     MiKon. 

S€HO-LAS'TI-CAL,  a.     Scholastic.  Barrow. 

SCHO-LAS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  scholastic  man- 
ner ;  in  the  manner  of  the  schools.  Clarke. 

S€HQ-LA3'Tl-Cr§M  (sko-l&s'te-slzm),  n.  The  scho- 
lastic philosophy  or  mode  of  philosophizing. 

The  talents  of  Abelard  were  not  confined  to  thcolosy,  ju- 
risprudence, philosophy,  and  the  thorny  paths  of  schnlasti- 
ctfia.  Wai-ton. 

8CnO'Ll-AST,  n.  [Gr.  a^oXiacrn'K  ;  a^6).tov,  a  scho- 
lium ;  (r)(oX>'i,  leisure,  a  learned  discussion ;  L. 
schoUastes  ;  It.  s^oliaste  ;  Sp.  cscoliador  ;  Fr.  sco- 
liaste.]  One  of  the  old  grammarians,  or  critics, 
who  used  to  write  notes  or  annotations  on 
the  margins  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  ancient 
classical  authors,  called  s-jho/ia,  the  fruits,  as  it 
were,  of  leisure  ;  a  writer  of  explanatory  notes ; 
a  commentator ;  an  annotator.  Brande. 

The  bending  shelves  with  ponderous  scholiasts  groan.   Gray. 

BKHO-LI-AS'TjC,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  scholiast,  or 
to  the  scholiasts.  Sm/t. 

♦  S£!HO'I4-AZE,  V.  a.  To  write  notes.  "  He  thinks 
to  scholiaze  upon  the  gospel."  Milton. 

*•  Sjt;Hi^L'|-CAL,  a.  [L.  scholictis.]  Pertaining  to 
a  school ;  scholastic.  Hales. 


SCHO'LI-OJ^  (8ko'le-6n),  n.  [Gr.  a;x,^XtoyJ]  A 
scholium  ;  an  explanatory  note.  Spenser. 

Senb'LI-OM  (sko'le-um),  n.;  pi.  L.  sfjuo' li-a; 
Eng.  s/Btio'Lj-riM^.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ax^Xtov.  —  See 
Scholiast.]  (Geo/n.)  A  remark  upon  one  or 
more  preceding  propositions,  tending  to  show 
their  use,  connection,  limitations,  or  the  man- 
ner of  their  application.  Farrar. 

t  SCHO'LY  (sko'le),  n.  [L.  scholium ;  Fr.  scholie.'] 
An  explanatory  note  ;  a  scholium.  Hooker. 

t  SCHO'LY  (sko'le),  v.  n.  To  write  expositions. 
"A  textwhereupon  to  scholy."  Hooker. 

SjCHOOL  (skol),  n.  [Gr.  a)(o).fi,  leisure,  a  school; 
L.  schola  ;  It.  scuoLi ;  Sp.  escuela ;  Fr.  ecole.  — 
A.  S.  scolu;  Dut.  school-,  Ger.  schule;  Dan. 
skole ;  Sw.  skolu ;  Icel.  skoli.  —  Bohemian  sskola. 

—  Bret,  skol ;  W.  ysgol.  —  Sansc.  schala.'] 

1.  A  place  where  instruction  is  given,  or  the 
collective  body  of  pupils  ;  a  seminary ;  an  acad- 
emy.    "  Both  school  and  university.'        Milton. 

Their  age  the  same,  their  inclinations  too. 

And  bred  together  in  one  school  they  grew.       Dryden. 

To  sentence  a  man  of  true  genius  to  the  drudgery  of  a 
school,  is  to  put  a  race-horse  in  a  mill.  C'oUou. 

;^g-  In  modern  usage,  the  term  is  applied  to  any 
place  or  establishment  of  education,  as  Aay-schools, 
board ing-.s-cA»oi9,  graramar-scftoo/.'*,  academies,  col- 
leges, universities,  &c.  ;  but  it  is  generally  restricted 
to  places  in  which  elementary  instruction  is  imparted 
to  youths. 

2.  The  assemblage  of  scholars  in  a  school. 
"  Phemius  taught  a  school  in  Smyrna."      Pope. 

3.  A  particular  sect,  or  the  system  of  doctrine 
peculiar  to  a  sect  or  class  of  teachers.  "The 
several  schools  of  Christians."  Bp.  Taylor. 

From  whose  [Socrates]  mouth  issiied  forth 
Mellifluous  streams,  that  watered  all  the  schools 
Of  academics  old  and  new.  Millon. 

Certain  nimles  of  drawing  and  painting,  followed  by  pupils 
of  a  great  master,  have  led  to  tlie  foundation  of  well-defined 
schools  of  painters,  since  the  revival  of  the  art  among  the 
Byzantine  and  Tuscan  painters  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  FairhoU. 

4.  pi.  Distinctively,  seminaries,  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  in  which  metaphysics,  rhetoric,  logic, 
and  theology  were  taught  by  the  clergy,  by 
means  of  lectures. 

Philosophy  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  schools  and  to 
prelections.  Morelt. 

Grammar  school.  See  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL.  —  Hi^h 
school,  n.  school  in  which  the  languages  and  the  higher 
English  branches  are  taught.  —  JVormal  school.  See 
Normal.  —  Ragged  school.     See  Ragged-sciiool. 

—  Sunday  school.  See  SUNDAY-SCHOOL.  —  School  of 
art,  a  class  of  artists  who  have  learned  their  art  from 
a  certain  master,  either  by  receiving  his  instructions 
or  by  studying  his  works,  and  therefore  resemble  him 
in  their  manner. 

Syn. —  A  school  for  the  rudiments  of  learning ;  an 
academy  or  seminary  for  the  higher  branches.  There 
are  common  schools,  district  or  free  schools,  boarding 
schools,  classical  and  grammar  schools,  &,c.  .Academy, 
•  as  a  seminary  of  learning,  is  a  term  often  applied  to 
institutions  intermediate  between  a  school  and  a  col- 
lese  or  university. 

SjCHOOL,  n.     [A.  S.  sceol,  a  shoal  ;  Dut.  school.] 

A  multitude,   as   of  fishes  ;    a  shoal ;  —  written 

also  scool  and  scull.     [Local  in  XT.  S.  and  Eng.] 

Pickering.     Wright. 

SjCHdOli,  V.  a.  [?.  SCHOOLED  ;  pp.  SCHOOLING, 
SCHOOLED.] 

1.  To  instruct ;  to  educate  ;  to  train. 

As  in  her  virtuous  rules  to  school  her  knight.  Spenser. 

The  familiarity  of  the  kitchen  schooled  his  conceptions. 

JUillon. 

2.  To  discipline  ;  to  tutor  ;  to  control. 

I/et  Oallio  give  me  leave  a  while 

To  school  him  once,  Sp.  Hall. 

SCHddL,  a.    1.  Relating  to  a  school  or  to  schools. 

2.  Relating  to  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages, 
or  to  the  system  of  philosophy  which  was  taught 
in  them  ;  scholastic.   "  School  divinity."  Locke. 

As  for  virtue,  he  counted  it  but  a  school  name.         Sidney. 

SCHodlZ-BOOK  (-bfik),  n.  A  book  used  for 
instruction  in  schools.  Jodrell. 

S£!H66i/-BOY  (skol'bot),  n.  A  boy  that  attends 
school.     "  The  whining  «cAoo^6oy."  Shak. 

S£!H66L'-BRfiD,  a.  Educated  or  instructed  in  a 
school ;  school-taught.  Cowper. 

S£;h66l'-COM-MTt'T5E,m.  A  committee  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  schools.  Clarke. 

,  SjKHodL'-DAME,  n.     A  school-mistress.  Echard. 


S£;h66l'-DAY,  n. ;  pi.  sjehool'-day?.  The  time 
during  which  youth  are  sent  to  school.       Shak. 

StJHOOL'-DIS-TRICT,  n.  A  district  or  local  di- 
vision for  supporting  public  schools.     [U.  S.] 

Bartlett. 

S€h66l'-D|-VINE',  n.  One  versed  in,  or  sup- 
porting, scholastic  theology.  Blackstone. 

SBHOOL'-DJ-ViN'j-TY,  n.     Scholastic  theology, 

t  S€h66l'?R-Y,  n.  Something  taught,  as  in  a 
school;  schooling,  Spenser. 

S€H66l'-FEL-LOW  (sk61'fel-lo),  n.  One  bred  at 
the  same  school ;  a  school-mate.  "  The  emu- 
lation of  schooUfelloics."  Locke. 

SjGHOOL'-filRL,  n.  A  girl  that  attends  school; 
a  school-maid.  Roberts. 

SjCHOOL'-HoOse,  n.  A  house  or  building  in 
which  a  school  is  kept.  Spenser, 

SjCHOOL' jNG,  n.  1.  Instruction;  learning  at 
school;  tuition;  education.  Johnson. 

2.  Price  paid  to  a  school-teacher  for  instruc- 
tion ;  compensation  of  an  instructor.  Sherwood. 

3.  A  lecture ;  a  reprimand  ;  a  reproof. 

I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both.  Shak. 

SjCHOOL'— MAID,  n.     A  girl  who  attends  school; 

a  school-girl.  Shak. 

S£h66l'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  schoolmen.  (Middle 
Ages.)  One  versed  in,  or  a  writer  of,  scholastic 
divinity  or  philosophy  ;  a  scholastic. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  schoolmen  lived  in  the  next 
century,  the  thirteenth,  and  were,  Albertns  Magnus,  Bona- 
ventura.  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  John  Duns  Scotus,  Ochani, 
and  Uurandus.  Jlook. 

S€H66l'-MAs-T5R,  n.  A  man  who  teaches  a 
school ;  an  instructor  ;  a  preceptor  ;  a  teacher. 

A  good  school-master  minces  his  precepts  for  children  to 
swallow,  hanging  clogs  on  the  nimhleness  of  his  own  soul, 
that  his  scholars  may  go  along  with  him.  Puller. 

SjCHOOL'-MAtE,  n.     A  school-fellow.       Clarke. 

S€H66l'-M!S-TR5SS,  n.  A  woman  who  teaches 
a  school.  Lryden.     Gay. 

SjCh66l'-r66m,  n.  A  room  or  apartment  in 
which  a  school  is  kept.  A.ih. 

SjCHOOL'-TAUGHT  (-taut),  «.    Taught  or  edu- 
cated in  a  school  or  in  schools  ;  school-bred. 
Let  school'tavght  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man.  Goltlsmith. 

SjCh66l'-TEACH-5R,  n.  One  who  teaches  school ; 
an  instructor  ;  a  preceptor.  Clarke. 

SjCHOOL'-TEACH-ING,  n.  The  business  of  one 
who  teaches  a  school ;  the  occupation  of  in- 
structing a  school.  Clarke. 

S£H66Jj'-TU^-6l'0-QY,  n.  Scholastic  divinity; 
school-divinity.  Chambers. 

SjCHOON'^R,  n.  [Dut.  schooner;  schoon,  beauti- 
ful ;  Ger.  schoner,  schuner,  a  schooner ;  Sw. 
skoner.']  (Naut.)  A  small  vessel,  usually  with 
two  masts,  but  with  no  tops. 

There  are  some  schooners  with  three  masts.  Dana. 

A  fore-avd-aft  schooner,  a  schooner  having  fore-and- 
aft  sails  only.  —  A  topsail  schooner,  a  schooner  carrying 
a  square  fore-topsail,  and  frequently,  also,  top  gallant- 
sail  and  royal.  —  A  rnain -topsail  schooner,  a  schooner 
that  carries  square  topsails,  fore  and  aft.  Dana. 

jgEg-  '•  This  word,  which  seems  to  have  no  relation 
to  the  Dut.  schoon,  fine,  fair,  neat,  may  probably  have 
been  formed  from  the  A.  S.  scuuian,  to  flee,  to  shun. 
The  vessel  called  schooner  is  swift,  light,  and  conse- 
quently adapted  for  flight  in  circumstances  where  its 
weakness  would  unfit  it  for  resistance."  Jul.  —  "The 
first  vessel  of  the  kind  is  said  to  have  been  built  at 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  by  Capt.  Andrew  Robinson,  about 
the  year  1714.  The  name  was  given  to  it  from  the 
following  circumstance:  Capt.  R.  had  constructed  a 
vessel,  which  he  masted  and  rigged  in  the  manner 
that  schooners  now  are,  and  on  her  going  ofl^  the  stocks 
into  the  water,  a  bystander  cried  out,  '  O,  how  she 
schoons'.'  R.  instantly  replied,  'A  schooner  let  liir 
be  * ;  and  from  that  time  this  class  of  vessels  has  goiia 
by  that  name.  Previously,  vessels  of  this  description 
were  unknown  either  in  this  country  or  Europe."  Es- 
sex Memorial,  1836. 

SgHORL  (sheirl),  ti.  (Min.)  A  name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  black  varieties  of  tourmaline.  Dana. 

SgHOR-LA'CEOUS  (shor-la'shus,  66),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  schorl.  IJ  right. 

S^HOR'LITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  translucent,  massive, 
sub-columnar  variety  of  topaz,  composed  of  sil- 
ica, alumina,  and  fluorine  ;  pycnite.  Dana. 
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fl^nSRL'O^'S,  a.    Relating  to  schorl.  Dana. 

gyllOllL'-UOCK,  n.  {Gi-ol)  An  aggregate  of 
Hchurl,  or  tourmaline,  and  quartz.  Lyell. 

8<;;H0RL,'Y-0RAN'|TE,  n.  (Gvol.)  A  kind  of 
granite '  consisting  of  schorl  or  tourmaline, 
qu;irtz,  felspar,  and  mica.  Lyell. 

Si:ilRBlG  IIT  (akrSt),  n.  A  kind  of  fish.  Ainsxoorlh. 

S^'IIKOUF;,  n.  A  codfish  or  a  haddock  prepared  for 
broiling  by  being  cut  open  artd  slightly  salted  ; 
—  written  also  scrodf,  and  scrod.  V.  Brown. 

S^IIWEfN'FURTH-GRKE.V,  n.  (CAew.)  A  double 
crystallixable  salt  of  arsenite  of  copper  and 
acetate  of  copper,  used  as  a  pigment.        Miller. 

SCI'A-GRApH,  n.  The  section  of  a  building  to 
show  its  inside  ;  sciagraphy.  Ash. 

SC1-A-C;RA1'U'|C,  ;  „.   [Or.  <r«,ayna0i«<;.]    Re- 

SCI'-A-GRAPH'J-CAL,  »  lating  to  sciagraphy.  *'co«. 

SCI-A-GRAPH'I-CAL-LY,  ail.  According  to  sci- 
agraphy ;  in  a  sciagraphical  manner.        Smart. 

SCi-Ac'RA-PHY  (sl-as'rj-f?),  n.  [Gr.  aKiaypaipin  ; 
(TKid,  a  shadow,  and  yp'#(/>to,  to  write ;  L.  sciagra- 
phia ;  It.  sciografla  ;  Fr.  sciagraphie.'] 

1.  The  act  of  casting  and  delineating  shadows 
correctly,  and  upon  mathematical  principles. 

2.  The  profile  or  vertical  section  of  a  building 
made  to  display  the  interior  construction.  Bailey. 

3.  The  art  of  finding  the  hour  of  the  day  or 
the  night  by  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  moon,  or 
stars.  Htitton. 


^  l^'         t  a.  [Gr.  <r«id,  a  shadow,  and 
R'|-CAL,  '  Onoata,  to  catch.]  Belongmg 


SCI-Am'A-CHY,  n.     Sciomachy.  Johnson. 

SCI-A-THER 
SCi-.^-THfi 
to  a  sun-dial.  —  See  Sciotiieric.  Broi 

SCi-A-THeR'l-CAL-LV,  ad.  After  the  manner  of 
a  sun-dial.  "  Sciatheric.iUy  prepared."  Gregory. 

SCI-AT'IC,  n.    Sciatica.  Pope. 

8Ci-AT'|-CA  (sl-it'e-ksi),  n.  [Gr.  /(r;t"i« !  '<';!t'<'>', 
the  hip.  —  See  Ischiatic]  (Med.)  A  variety 
of  neuralgia  characterized  by  pain  following  the 
great  sciatic  nerve  from  the  ischiatic  notch  to 
the  ham,  and  along  the  peroneal  surface  of  the 
leg  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Dunglison. 

SCI-AT'IC,         )  (1^     ^^  contraction  of  ischiattc. 

SCi-Ar'l-CAL,  )  —  See  Isciiia.tic.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  affecting,  the  parts  connecting  with  the 
ischium.  "  The  sciatic  nerve."  Dunglison.  "  Sci- 
atical  pains."  ArbiUhnot. 

Bt'f'p.VCE  (sl'^iis),  n.  [L.  scientia;  seio,  sciens, 
to  know;  It.  s-ienzi ;  Sp.  cieneia;  Yr.  science.'] 

1.  Knowledge  ;  that  which  one  knows. 

Qfxl'ii . .  .  prescience  or  foresight  of  any  action  of  mine,  or 
rather  his  frutnce  or  sight  from  all  eternity,  lays  no  necessity 
ou  any  thing  to  come  to  pass.  JlamiHowl. 

2.  The  knowledge  of  many  methodically  di- 
gested and  arranged  so  as  to  become  attainable 
by  one  ;  truth  attained  by  a  course  of  methodi- 
cal study ;  that  which  we  know  deductively  or 
inductively ;  a  knowledge  of  laws,  principles, 
and  relations  ;  learning. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  Lectures  on  Logic,  defined 
Kieiice  as  a  "complement  of  cognitions,  having  in  point  of 
tbnn  the  character  of  logical  perfection,  and  in  point  of  mat- 
ter the  character  of  real  truth."  Vofe. 

The  basis  of  all  science  is  the  immutability  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  events.  Daricf. 

All  art  Is  founded  In  science,  and  the  science  is  of  little 
value  which  docs  not  seVve  as  a  foundation  to  some  beneficial 
art.  />.  CamiMt. 

Science  is  knowledge  certain  and  evident  in  itself,  or  bv 
the  principles  from  which  it  is  deduced  or  with  which  it  fs 
ccrtiiinlv connected.  Itis  subjective,  as  existing  in  themindj 
objective,  as  embodied  in  truths:  speculative,  as  leading  to 
do  something,  as  in  practical  science.  Ftemiug. 

3.  Any  branch  or  species  of  knowledge. 

I  present  you  with  a  man 
Cunning  in  mnsic  and  the  mathematics, 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences.  Shal^. 

MHriut  science,  tlie  knowledge  of  reasons  and  tlieir 
conclusions.  — JIbsolute  science,  knowledge  of  tlio  ne- 
ceHsitv  and  reason  of  a  law.  Poster.  —  Mathnnaticai 
science,  knowledfje  of  the  relations  and  nieaHiireinent 
of  quantities  ;  the  science  of  mathematics  Daries.  — 
Mental  science,  knowledRe  of  the  principles  and  laws 
nl' the  mind;  mental  philosophy.  — .Iforoy  .tctViici;.  See 
MORA!,.  —  JVatural  science,  the  knowledge  of  causes 
and  "fleets,  and  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Brandr.  —  The 
natural  sciences,  the  sciences  which  treat  of  the  three 
kinKdoms  of  nature,  the  animal,  the  vegotalilc,  and 
the  mineral.  Baird.— Phy.-'ical  science.  See  PHYSI- 
CAL. —  Pure  science,  knowledge  based  on  self-evident 


truths,  as  the  mathematirs.  Dariet.  —  The.  itren  tti- 
evcrs  ofiintii/uily,  i;raiiiiiiar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic, 
music,  gooMiutry,  and  astronomy.     Popt. 

Syn.  —  The  distinction  between  science  and  nr-t  is, 
that  science  is  a  body  of  principles  and  deductions,  to 
explain  the  nature  of  some  matter.  An  art  is  a  liody 
of  precepts  with  practical  skill  fur  tliu  coiupleiiun  of 
some  work.  A  science  teaches  us  to  know  ;  an  art,  to 
do.  In  art,  truth  is  a  means  to  an  end  ;  in  science,  it 
is  the  only  end.  iloiice  the  practical  arts  are  not  to 
be  classed  ainung  the  sciences.    tVkewell. 

"  It  is  a  part  of  grammatical  science  to  say,  that  all 
words  with  a  certain  tcriiiiiiation  have  a  certain  ac- 
cent. When  this  is  converted  into  a  rule,  it  iHiconies 
part  of  an  arW'     Ileitis 

"  Science  and  art  may  lie  said  to  be  investigations  of 
truth  ;  hut  one,  science,  in(|uires  fur  the  sake  of  kmiwl- 
edge  ;  the  other,  art,  fur  the  sake  of  production  ;  and 
hence  science  is  more  concerned  with  the  higher  truths, 
art  with  the  luwer  ;  and  science  never  is  engaged,  as 
art  is,  in  productive  application."    Karslake. 

"  Science  is  the  result  of  general  laws,  and  is  some- 
times called  Uienrij,  as  correlative  with  art."   Daoies. 

See  Knowledge,  Literature. 

SCi'piNCE,  V.  a.  To  make  to  be  skilled  or  versed ; 
to  acquaint ;  to  teach,     [k.] 

Deep  scii'nccil  in  the  mazy  Ion 

Of  mad  philosophy.  Francis. 

tSCi'pNT,  a.  [L.  ««o,  SCTCTM,  to  know.]  Skilful; 
knowing.  Cockeram. 

SCi-EJV '  TF.R,  ad.  [L.]  (Late.)  Knowingly  ; 
with  knowledge  ;  skilfully.  Bouvier. 

tSCi-BN'TIAL  (sl-Sn'sh^l),  a.  [It.  sncnziale.'] 
Producing  science.  B.  Jonson. 

SCI-5N-TIF  (C,         >  ^    \Ij.  scientia,  science,  and 
SCi-fN-TlF'l-CAL,  >  facio.  to  make;  It.  scienti/i- 
co ;  Sp.  cientifico  ;  f'r.  scientifigue.]  Proceeding 
by,  or  founded  on,  the  methocls  of  science.  "  Sci- 
entific observations."  Knox. 

The  systems  of  natural  philosophy  that  have  obtained  are 
to  be  read  more  to  know  the  hypotheses,  thon  with  hojK'S 
to  gain  tliere  a  comprehensive,  scienfijicat,  and  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature.  Locke. 

SCi-pN-TlF'l-OALLY,  «rf.  In  a  scientific  man- 
ner.    "  Scientijically  instructed."  Locke. 

SClL'l-CET,  ad.  [L.]  {Lmp.)  That  is  to  say; 
to  wit ;  namely ;  —  abbreviated  sc,  or  ss. 

g^g'  "  The  word  videlicet  (of  similar  import)  is  now 
more  common."    Burrill. 

SCIl'LJ-TINE,  n.  (Chem.)  The  bitter,  i}urgativc, 
and  emetic  principle  of  the  squill  {Scilla  mari- 
tima).  Gregory. 

SCTm'|-TAR  {8tm'?-t?r),  n.  A  sword  with  a  re- 
curvateS  blade ;  a  kind  of  falchion  ;  —  written 
also  scymetar,  and  cimeter. —  See  Cimetek. 

SClM'l-T.\R-SHAPED,  rt.  {Bat.)  Curved,  fleshy, 
plane  on  the  two  sides,  the  concave  border 
thick,  the  convex  border  thin.  Lindley. 

SCTn'CoId,  a.      [See  Scincoidian.]    Belonging 

to  the  scineoidians.  Wright. 

SCIn'CoId,  n.    (Htrp.)  A  scincoidian.     Branae. 

SCIN-CoTd'1-AN,  n.  [Gr.  OKiyKof,  a  kind  of  liz- 
ard, and  tiioi,  form.]  (Ilerp.)  One  of  a  family 
of  saurians,  distinguished  by  having  the  crani- 
um covered  with  great  angular  plates  joined  to- 
gether at  their  edges,  and  the  trunk  completely 
covered  with  scales  of  various  forms,  overlap- 
ping each  other  like  tiles  or  slates.      Eng.  Cyc. 

SCiNK  (sink),  n.  1.  t  A  slunk  calf.  Ainstcorth. 
2.  [Gr.  ff«/y«ro{.]  (Ilerp.)  A  saurian  reptile  ;  a 

skink.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SC1J^''-TII.'I.A,  n.     [L.]     A  spark;   a  glimmer;  a 

faint  trace ;  a  shadow,     [ii.] 

Not  a  scintilla  of  objection  exists  against  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual, ('ulliiisuu. 
Not  a  scintilhi  of  evidence.                     J!.  Clioiile, 

8C1n'T|L-lAnT,  a.  [L.  scintilla.  sciniUlans,  to 
sparkle.]     Sparkling;  emitting  sparks.    Green. 

SCiN'T|L-LATE,  r.  n.  [L.  sctntillo,  scintillittiun  ; 
scintilla,  a  spark;  It.  scintiUarc;  Sp.centel'car; 
Fr.  scintiller.]    [i.  sci.ntillated  ;/)/>.  bcintil- 

LATINO,  scintillated.] 

1.  To  emit  sparks,  or  small  ignited  particles. 
2    To  sparkle  ;  to  twinkle.  Cockeram. 

SClN-TJI,-LA'TION,  n.  [h.  scintiUaiio',  It.  scin- 
tillazione ;  Fr.  scintillation.] 

1.  The  act  of  scintillating;  a  spark.  Glantill. 

2.  Intellectual  splendor  ;   a  coruscation. 

Few  among  the  experienced  m  didactics  have  read  Mil- 
Ion's  letter  to  Hartlib  with  approbation!  curious  as  it  is,  and 
displaying  as  It  does  icini illations  of  great  genius,  yet  what 


parent  or  preceptor  Is  pfraoaded  by  It  to  adopt  the  plan  la 
nls  own  case  or  practice  i  Ktua. 

3.  (Aatron.)  Twinkling;  —  a  phenomenon 
supposed  to  be  du?  to  the  interference  of 
light.  Hind. 

SClN'T(L-LOf;8,  a.  Scintillant.  [k.]  Richardson. 

8CiN'TJI.rLt>C'S-I.Y,  ad.     In  a  sparkling  manner. 

SCi-Ou'RA-PHY,  n.     Sciagraphy.  Brande. 

SCi'Q-LliJM  (si'o-IT/.m),  n.  Superficial  knowledge; 
a  smattering  of  learning.  Brit.  Crit. 

SCi  Q-LlST  (•.I'o-nsi).  n.  [L.  aciolut ;  ««o,  to  know.  | 
One  who  thinks  he  knows  much,  and  knows  but 
little  ;  a  vain  superficialist ;  a  smatterer. 

The  writer*  against  religion  have  be»n,  fcr  the  mo»t  |«rt, 
men  of  great  priue  and  audacity,  but  in  kamlns  little  hcttrr 
tliaii  n.  lolisla.  Kiiox. 

t  Sci'O-LOC'S,   a.      Superficial.  llovcell. 

SCi-<>M'A-£:HY  (sl-8m'9-k?)  [Hl-«m'»-k?,  W.  V.  J. 
F.  K.  Sm.  iVb. ;  skl-«m'»-k?,  .S.],  n.  IGr.  cc»- 
afta-)(ia  ;  oki6,  a  shadow,  and  ^d;^i7,  a  fight.]  (Ant.) 
An  exercise  with  the  ancients  which  consisted 
in  a  mock  encounter  at  boxing  and  jumping 
with  one's  own  shadow.  Lhmghson. 

To  avoid  this  momnrhji.  or  imaginary  combat  of  words,  let 
nie  know,  air,  what  you  mean  by  Uie  name  of  tyrant.  CSndlry. 

SCf'O-MAN-Cy,  n.  [Gr.  oki6,  a  shadow,  and  ^av- 
Tiia,  divination.]  (Ant.)  Divination  by  shadows ; 
the  art  of  raising  or  calling  up  ghosts.       Crabb. 

SCI'ON  (si'on),  n.  [Tr.  srion.  —  1/i»«^(>m  derives 
the  word  from  L.  scint'o,  scImus,  to  cut.] 

1.  The  first  young  shoot  produced  during  the 
year  by  a  tree.  Brande. 

2.  A  part  of  a  branch  prepared  to  be  grafted 
upon  some  other  tree.  Brande. 

8C£-0P'T|C,  a.  [Gr.  ««$,  a  shadow,  and  iirrtK6t, 
belonging  to  seeing  or  to  sight.]  (Optics.)  Not- 
ing an  optical  instrument,  called  the  scioptie 
ball ;  —  also  written  scioptric.  IJiitton. 

ifij-  The  scioptie  ball  consists  of  a  perforated  glali« 
of  wood  and  a  convex  lens  contained  within  it,  to- 
gether with  an  apjtcndage  in  which  it  may  be  turned 
in  any  direction,  like  the  eye.  It  is  used  for  producing 
images  in  a  darkened  room,  and  iu  a  camera  obscura. 

Uutt4>H. 

SCi-6P'TRIC,  a.    Same  as  Sciopiic. 
SCf-0-TIIER|C,  a.     SeeSciATHKKic.         Clarke. 

SCI-O-TIIER'I-COM  TF.L-E-SCd'PI-G-yt,  n. 
(Dialling.)  An  instrument,  consisting  of  a 
horizontal  dial,  and  a  telescope  adapted  to  it, 
for  determining  the  true  time  by  day  and  night; 
—  invented  by  Molyneux.  Iluiton. 

SCi'RE  fA'CI-jIS  (si'rf-la'sh^-js),  n.  [L.,  You 
cause  to  know.]  (L'lw.)  A  judicial  writ,  fonnd- 
od  upon  some  record,  and  reouirinR  the  defend- 
ant to  show  cause  whv  the  plaintiff"  should  not 
have  the  advantage  of  such  record  ;  or,  when  it 
is  issued  to  repeal  letters-patent,  why  the  record 
should  not  be  annulled  and  vacated  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  initial  words  of  the  writ,  when  in 
Latin,  Qttod  scire  facias.  Bourirr. 

Si.iR'RIlolD,  a.  [Gr.  irKi,'lMf,  scirrhus,  and  »o3oj, 
form.]  (.Ufrf.)  Resembling  scirrhus.  DiuigLson. 

St;!R-RIIOS'j-TY  (sUir-r8sVc)i  »»•  (Med.)  Indu- 
ration, as  of  a  gland.  Arbiithnoi. 

St;IU'RllorS    (sklr'rlins),   a.     (Med.)    Pertaining . 
to,  or  characterized  by,  scirrhus.  W'isematu 

StriU'RIlVS  (sklr'rus)  [sklr'rv*,  S.  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.], 
n. ;  pi.  L.  Sf:ijTn'j:l;  Eng,  sciilR'ti^s-^^.  [Gr. 
aKi)jl^o{ ;  It.  s.'iiTO ;  Sp.  iscirro ;  Fr.  squirr)ic.'\ 
(Med.)  Induration  of  a  peculinr  kind,  general- 
ly affecting  glandular  structures,  but  occurring 
in  other  textures.  Dunglison, 

g^f  "  This  word  is  sometimes,  but  imprn|ierly, 
written  schirrus,  with  the  ik  in  the  fir  t  syllabic  in- 
stead of  the  last ;  and  Railcy  and  Fcnning  have  riven 
us  two  aspiraiiona,  and  s|iclt  it  srkirrkus;  liolb  of 
which  modes  of  spelling  the  word  arc  contrary  to  tite 
general  analocy  «if  onliography  ;  for,  as  the  word 
comes  from  the  Gre«>k  it  i^po.,\\\c  latter  r  only  can 
have  the  aspiration,  as  the  hrsi  of  these  double  letters 
has  always  the  spiritHs  lenis  ;  and  the  e  in  ti.e  lir.'it ' 
syllable  arising  from  the  Greek  «,  and  not  the  >,  no 
more  reason  ran  bo  given  for  placing  the  k  after  it,  by 
8()olling  it  sckirrus,  than  tliere  is  for  spelling  scene, 
from  (T-  rif'h  *tA«s«,  —  or  srrpire,  from  atiirrpm,  sckep- 
tre.  The  most  correct  Latin  orthography  confiniia 
this  opinion,  by  S|ielling  the  word  inqne^lioii  srirrkmti 
and  according  to  the  nio.«.t  settled  analogy  of  our  own 
language,  and  the  ctmstant  method  of  pronounnng 
words  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  c  ought  to  be 
soft  before  the  i  in  this  word,  and  the  first  syllabi* 


m!en,  SIR;    m6vE,  NdB,  86n  ;    bOlL,  BOR,  ROhE.  — 9,  9,  ^,  |,  soft;  K,  6,  £,  |,  hard;  §  «  s;   ^  «  g«.  — THIS,  this. 
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should  be  pronounced  like  the  first  of  syr-infff,  Sir-i- 
tus,&'^..  Wliatevcrniisrlit  have  been  tlie  occasion  of 
tlie  false  orthosrapliy  of  lliis  word,  its  false  pronun- 
ciation seems  fixed  beyond  recovery."     JValker. 

tSCTs-Cl-TA'TIOxN,  71.  \h.  sciscitatio.]  The  act 
of  inquiring;  inquiry.  Bp.  Hall. 

BClS'spL.  (sis'sel),  n.  1.  The  clippings  of  metals 
produced  in  manufacturing  them.  Brande. 

2.  Slips  or  plates  of  metals  out  of  -which  cir- 
cular blanks  have  been  cut  for  the  purpose  of 
coinage.  Brande. 

t  SClS'SJ-BLE  (8ls's?-bl),  a.     Scissile.  Bacon. 

BcTs'SlLE  (sis'sil),  a.  \lj.  seissilis  ;  scindo,  scis- 
stis,  to  cut,  to  split ;  It.  <Sr  Fr.  scissile.]  Capable 
of  being  cut  or  divided  smoothly  by  a  sharp 
edge,     [r.]  Arbut/mot. 

SCI§'§;iON  (sTzh'un),  «.  [Ti.  scissio  ;  It.  srissione; 
Sp.  (5f  Fr.  scission.]  The  act  of  cutting  or  divid- 
ing ;'  division.  Wiseman. 

BCI§'§OR-BILL,  n.  {Ornith.)  An  aquatic,  palmi- 
ped bird,  of  the  fam- 
ily Lan'rf«,  and  genus 
Jti/7ichops,  or  Bhyn- 
cops  ;  —  so  named 
from  the  form  of  the 
bill,  which  is  nearly 
straight,  and  longer 
than  the  head,  with 
the  upper  mandible 
shorter  than  the  low- 
er, and  having  a  groove  into  which  the  lower  is 
received.  Audubon. 

8Ct^'!JOR§  (siz'zorz),  n.  pi.  [L.  scissor,  one  who 
divides ;  scindo,  sciasus,  to  cut,  to  split ;  It. 
cesoje  ;  Fr.  ciseaux.']  A  cutting  instrument,  re- 
sembling shears,  but  smaller,  consisting  of  two 
blades  crossing  each  other,  and  moving  on  a 
pivot ;  —  sometimes  written  cisors,  cisars,  cizars, 
and  scissars.  Search. 

tSCliJ'^URE  (sTzh'ur),  n.  [L.  scissura;  scindo, 
scissus,  to  split.]    A  cleft ;  a  rent.      Hammond. 

SCIT-A-MIN'?-OUS,  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to  the 
Scitaminea,  a  natural  order  of  stemless  or  cau- 
lescent, herbaceous,  tropical  plants.        Wright. 

BCITE  (sit),  w.     Site.  —  See  Site.  Jacobs. 

SCI'y-RINE,  n.  [Gr.  aKwvpo?,  a  squirrel ;  L.  sctm- 
rus.l  {Zoiil.)  A  rodent  of  the  squirrel  tribe  ;  a 
squirrel.  Brande. 

BCi-y-ROP'T5-RUS,  n.  [Gr.  CKiovpof,  a  squirrel, 
and  TTTfoov,  a  wing.]  (Zolil.)  A  genus  of  flying 
squirrels,  found  in  Europe  and  North  America. 

SCLA-VO'NI-AN,  71.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Scl'avonia  ;  —  written  also  Slavonian.      Clarke. 

SCLA-V6'NJ-AN,  )  a.     Relating  to  Sclavonia,  or 

SjCLA-VON'JC,        '  to    the    people   of    Sclavonia 

{Sclavi)  ;  Slavic  ;  Slavonian.  —  See  Slavoxiax. 

The  numerous  Sclavnnw  languages  are  commonly  divided 
into  the  F^astern,  of  wliicU  the  Russian  stands  at  the  heafl, 
and  the  Western,  of  which  the  chief  is  tlic  Polish.  The  Po- 
lish was  the  earlier  cultivated,  but  political  events  have  with- 
in a  century  widely  extended  the  sphere  of  the  Russian. 

Sii'  J.  IStocMart. 

tS)CLER'A-GO-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  o-icP.iyp'Jf,  hard,  harsh, 
and  ayio,  to  lead.]     Severe  discipline.      Hackct. 

SjCLER'O-DERM,  n.  [Or.  oK/Lvpof,  hard,  firm,  and 
iipiia,  skin.]  i^Ich.)  One  of  the  Sclcrodertni,  a 
family  of  plectognathous,  marine,  mostly  trop- 
ical fishes,  of  brilliant  colors,  having  conical  or 
pyramidal  snouts,  and  the  skin  rough,  or  cov- 
ered with  large,  hard  scales.  Brande. 

S£!L.ER'Q-(^EN,  n.  [Gr.  oKXiipAs,  hard,  and  yirvoio, 
to  produce.]  (Bot.)  The  hard  sedimentary  mat- 
ter, deposited  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  mem- 
branous cells  of  plants  ;  lignine.  Lindley. 

BCLp-ROT'JC,  n.  [Low  L.  sclerotica,  from  Gr. 
GKhjpttii,  hard,  firm  ;  It.  sclerotica  ;  Sp.  escleroti- 
co  ;  Fr.  sclf-rotique.] 

1.  [Aiiat.)  A  hard,  resisting,  opaque  mem- 
brane, of  a  pearly  white  color  and  fibrous  na 
ture,  which  covers  nearly  four  fifths  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  has  the 
form  of  a  sphere  truncated  before  ;  the  white  of 
the  eye.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Med.')  A  medicine  which  hardens  and  con- 
solidates the  part  it  is  applied  to.  Quincy 

S€L5-r6t'IC,  a.  Noting  a  membrane  of  the 
eye.  —  See  Eye.  Ray. 

seLE-ROT'I-CjS,  n.  [Low.  L.]  (Anat.)  One  of 
the  membranes  of  the  eye  ;  the  sclerotic.  Brande. 
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SCO  AT  (skot),  V.  a.  To  stop,  as  a  wheel ;  to  trig ; 
to  scotch.  —  See  Scotch.  Bailey. 

SCOB'!-F0RM,  a.  [L.  scobis,  powder  or  dust  pro- 
duced by  sawing,  rasping,  &c.,  and/orwa,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  scobs ;  like  sawdust.  Wright. 

SCOB^,  n.  sing.  &  pi.     [L. ;  scabo,  to  scrape.] 

1.  Any  kind  of  powder  or  dust  produced  by 
sawing,  filing,  or  boring.  Hoblyn. 

2.  The  scoria  or  dross  of  any  metal.Chamhe7-s. 

3.  An  alkali.  •  Dunglison. 
SC6fF  (skSf),  i\  n.     [From  Gr.  (Dfun-ro),  to  ape,  to 

jeer,  to  scoff.  Junius.  —  Probably  from  A.  S. 
scufan,  sceofan,  to  shove.  Richardson.]  \i. 
scoffed; /J/>.  SCOFFING,  SCOFFED.]  To  treat 
any  thing  with  mockery,  ridicule,  or  contempt; 
to  mock  ;  to  jeer ;  —  used  with  at. 

And  fools  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray.  Goldsmith. 
Denied  that  earthly  rpulence  they  choose, 
God's  bett.-r  gift  tliey  scoff  at  and  refuse.  Cowper. 

Syn.  —  To  scoff,  ffibe,  jerr,  mock,  and  sneer,  all  im- 
ply an  expression  of  contempt  and  dislike  to  some 
person  or  thing.  A  person  scoffs  by  the  use  of  oppro- 
brious lanjiiiage,  or  by  irihes,  jeers,  or  sneers,  and 
mocks  by  derisive  imitation  ;  lie  scoffs  openly,  and 
stieers  slyly.  The  scoffers  at  religion  are  more  open 
and  avowed  in  their  hostility  ;  the  sneerers,  more  sly, 
but  not  less  malignant.  To  ffibe  implies  more  of  ill 
nature  and  reproach  ;  to  jeer,  more  of  ridicule. 

SCOFF,  V.  a.  To  treat  with  scoffs ;  to  scoff  at ; 
to  deride  ;  to  mock  ;  to  jeer  ;  to  ridicule. 


SCOFF,  n.  Expression  of  scorn,  contempt,  or 
ridicule  ;  contumelious  language  ;  mockery  ; 
jeering  ;  derision  ;  raillery. 

Flattery  more  abusive  and  reproachful  than  the  rudest 
scoffs  and  the  sharpest  invectives.  South. 

SCOFF'ER,  n.  One  who  scoffs  or  mocks;  a 
ridiculer  ;  a  scorner  ;  a  mocker.  Burnet. 

SC6ff'5R-Y,  n.  Mockery;  foolishness.  ZTo^ms/tec?. 

SCOFF'ING,  p.  a.  Jeering;  inclined  to  scoff. 
"  Made  the  pastime  of  a  scoffing  rage."  Dryden. 

SCOFF'ING,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  scoffs. 

SC6fF'!NG-LY,  ad.  In  contempt  or  mockery; 
in  ridicule  ;  derisively.  Broome. 

SCOKE,  n.  (Bet.)  A  tall,  perennial,  herbaceous 
plant,  with  a  large  poisonous  root,  bearing  long 
racemes  of  dark-purple  berries,  and  sometimes 
eaten  in  early  spring  as  a  substitute  for  aspara- 
gus ;  poke  ;  garget ;  pigeon-berry  ;  Phytolacca 
decandra.  Gray. 

SCOL'A-ZON,  n.    A  kind  of  manure.   Simmonds. 

SCOLD,  V.  n.  [Dut.  schelden ;  Ger.  schelten  ;  Dan. 
skielde  ;  Sw.  skrilla.  —  Ihre  refers  the  Sw.  skiil'a 
to  the   Ger.  gcllen  (A.  S.  gyllan),  to  yell.]     [«. 

SCOLDED  ;  jp.  SCOLDING,  SCOLDED.]  To  rail 
with  rude  clamor;  to  speak  to  another  in  re- 
proachful, angry  language  ;  to  brawl ;  —  used 
with  at. 

He  [De  Burgo]  showed  himself  so  forward  for  it  [the  di- 
vorce of  King  Henry  VHI.  from  Queen  Katharine],  that  the 
women  of  Oxon  didnot  only  sfoW  "^  him  publicly,  but  threw 
stones  after  him  as  he  passed  along  the  street.  Wood. 

SCOLD,  V,  a.  To  chide  in  a  rude,  angry,  clamor- 
ous manner  ;  to  rate  ;  to  berate  ;  to  scoff. 

She  scolded  her  husband,  one  day,  out  of  doors.      IloweU. 

Our  master  is  not  a  man  to  be  scratched  and  scolded  out  of 
his  kingdom.  Warburton. 

SCOLD,  71.  A  woman  who  scolds  habitually  ;  a 
foul-mouthed  woman  ;  a  vixen  ;  a  shrew. 

A  common  scold.  "  communis  rixatrix  "  (for  our  Law  Latin 
confines  it  to  the  feminine  gender),  is  a  public  nuisance  to 
her  neighborhood.  JJIackstone. 

SC0LD'^;R,  n.     One  who  scolds.     Abp.  Cranmer. 

SCOLD'JNG,  n.  Clamorous,  rude,  angry  lan- 
guage or  reproof ;  railing.  South. 

SCOLD'ING,  p.  a.  Using  loud  and  reproachful 
language.     "  A  scoUing  tongue."  Shak. 

SC6LD'JNG-LY,  «rf.     Like  a  scold;  railingly. 

SC('iL'p-ClTE,  n.  [Gr.  cKMni,  a  worm.]  {Mi7i.) 
A  transparent  or  translucent  mineral  of  a  vit- 
reous or  silky  lustre,  composed  of  silica,  alu- 
mina, lime  and  water,  and,  in  some  varieties, 
of  soda.  Dana. 

SC5l'LOP,  n.    A  shell-fish.  —  See  Scallop. 

SCOL'LOP,  r.  a.    See  Scallop. 

SCOI^g-PAq'l-DJE,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  aKo)MTra^;  L. 
scolopax,  scolopacis,  a  snipe.]   (^Ornith.)  A  fani- 


Gallinago  media. 
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ily  of  birds  of  the  order  Gralke,  including  tK^ 
sub-families  Limosina,  Totanino',  Recurviros^ 
trince,  Tnngino!,  Scolopa.ci/io',  and  Phalaropo- 
dints-,  snipes.  Gray. 

SC6L-g-P4-Ci'J\r.m,  n.  pi.  (Ornith.)  A  sub, 
family  of 
birds  of  the 
order  Gral- 
fe  and  fam- 
ily Scolopac- 
idce;  snipes.     Gray. 

SC6L-0-PE^r'DRj3,  71.  [L.,  from  Gr.  tTKo?.oTr{v^pa.] 

1.  (E7it.)  A  genus  of  venomous  insects  of  the 
order  Myriopoda,  possessing  at  least  twenty- 
one  pairs  of  legs,  and  living  for  the  most  part 
imder  logs  of  wood  and  the  loose  bark  of  decayed 
trees  ;  centipeds.  Eng.  Cyc 

2.  t  [Gr.  oKo^.o-irMpiov.']  An  herb.   Ainsicorth. 

SCOM'BER,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ff/co^/Jpo?.]  (Ich.) 
A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Scombridce  ;  the 
common  mackerel.  Yarrell. 

SCOM'Bg-ROID,  n.  [Gr.  t^KouPpog,  a  macker:l,  and 
f7(5o?,  form.]  (Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  family  Scom- 
bridce. Brande. 

SCOM  'BRI-DJE,  71.  pi.  (Ich.)  A  family  of  marine, 
acanthopterygious  fishes,  including  the  mack- 
erel, the  tunny,  the  sword-fish,  &c.  YarreU. 

tSCOM'FlT,  n.     Discomfit.  WickUfe. 

f  SCOMM,  n.     [Gr.  oKGiiijia,  a  jibe  ;   L.  scotnma.] 

1.  A  taunt ;  a  jeer  ;  a  gibe  ;  a  scoff.  Fotherby. 

2.  A  buffoon  ;  an  antic  ;  a  zany.  L' Estrange. 

SCONCE  (skSns),  n.  [Dut.  srhans;  Ger.  scha7ize; 
Dan.  skandse  ;  Sw.  sku7is.  —  See  Ensconce.] 

1.  A  round  fortification  or  block-house. 

yo  sconce  or  fortress  of  his  raising  was  ever  known  either 
to  hdve  been  forced,  or  yielded  up,  or  quitted.  Milton. 

2.  The  head  ;  skull :  —  brains  ;  sense.  [Low.] 

"Why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave,  now,  to  knock  him 
about  the  scotice  with  a  dirty  shovel  ?  Shak. 

as- "Perhaps  as  being  the  acropolis  or  citadel  of 
the  body."  Johnson.  —  "  Supposed,  from  being  round 
and  strong."  JVares.  —  Sconce,  in  the  sense  of  brains, 
is  allied  to  Icel.  skiitia,  to  see,  to  perceive.  O.  P.  Marsh. 

3.  tA  lantern.  _  Holyoke. 

4.  A  candlestick,  usually  taking 
the  form  of  a  projecting  bracketed 
support  in  wood  or  metal,  and  af- 
fixed to  a  wall.  Fair  holt. 

5.  The  head  or  part  of  a  candle- 
stick in  which  the  candle  is  insert- 
ed. Wright. 

6.  A  fixed  seat  or  shelf.  [Nortih  of 
Eng.]  Todd. 

7.  A  mulct  or  fine.  JohnsoJi. 
SCONCE,  V.  a.      [».  sconced  ;   pp.   sconcing, 

sconced.]    To  mulct ;  to  tine.  [Low.]    Warton. 

SCOOP,  n.  [Dut.  schop;  Ger.  scMppe;  Dan. 
skujfe  ;  Sw.  skoprt.  —  Fr.  escopc.] 

1.  A  vessel  with  a  long  handle,  used  to  lade 
water  ;  a  kind  of  large  ladle.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  sweep  ;  a  swoop  ;  a  stroke. 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam 

At  one  fell  srooji  1  Sliak. 

ffg-  Johnson  remarks,  "  Perhaps  it  should  be 
sicoop."  —  Sicoop  is  the  reading  of  the  best  modern 
editions  of  Shakespeare. 

3.  (Surg.)  An  instrument  of  the  shape  of  a 
spoon,  used  to  extract  certain  bodies.  Dunglison. 

SCOOP,  V.  a.  [i.  scooped;  pp.  scooping, 
scooped.]  , 

1.  To  remove  or  take  out  or  up  by  means  of  a 
scoop  or  hollow  implement ;  to  lade  out. 

He  scoo/ied  the  water  from  the  crystal  flood.       Dryden. 
The  savory  pulp  they  chew;  and  in  tlie  rind 
Still,  as  they  thirsted,  scoop  the  brimming  stream.   Milton. 

2.  To  empty  with  a  scoop  or  by  lading.  "  To 
scoop  the  ocean."  Beau.  iSr  H- 

3.  To  make  hollow ;  to  hollow  out. 

Those  carbuncles  the  Indians  will  scoop,  so  as  to  hold  above 
a  pint.  Arbuthiiot, 

4.  To  place  in  hollows,     [n.] 

Melted  Alpine  snows 
The  mountain  cisterns  till,  those  ample  stores 
Of  water  scoo})ed  among  the  hollow  rocks.        Thomson. 

SCOOP'pR,  n.     1.  One  who  scoops.  Johnson. 

2.   A  wading  bird  ;    the  avocet ;  —  so  called 

from  its  long,   narrow  beak,  arched  upwards, 

which  resembles  a  scoop.  Phillips. 

SC66p'-NET,  n.  A  net  for  sweeping  the  bottom 
of  a  river.  Simmonds. 


Sconce. 
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SCOOP-WHEKL 

8c66p'-WHEEI.,    n.      A    watcr-whecl,    hnving  | 
scoups  or  buckets  around  the  circumference. 

London. 
BCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  ojcotoj  ;  oKoniw,  to  see  ;  L  sco/jo8.\ 

1.  The  limit  of  intellectual  view  ;  that  which 
is  viewed  or  observed  by  the  mind  ;  thing  aimed 
at ;  tendency  ;  mark  ;  aim ;  intention  ;  design ; 
purpose ;  drift. 

Ilia  comini^  hither  h«th  nn  farther  icope. 
Than  for  hi«  liiiciil  ruynltics.  S/iak. 

The  main  <ro/je  and  denign  of  all  divine  revelation,      bcott. 

2.  Space  ;  room ;  extent ;  enlargement.  "  A 
freer  scope  for  iniagination."  Dryden. 

Ah!  cut  my  lace  oaundor. 
That  my  pent  heart  may  liavc  «onie  wo/je  to  boat    Shak. 

3.  Freedom  from  restraint ;  liberty. 

Being  moody,  give  him  line  and  fcojie.  Shot. 

'T  was  my  fault  to  give  the  people  »coi>e.  Shal. 

4.  t  An  act  of  riot;  a  sally.  Sha/c. 
6.  t  Extended  quantity,  as  of  land.  Daries 
6.  Length  or  sweep,  as  of  a  cable.  Wriij/tt. 
Syn.  — See  Tendency. 

fl«:;0-PlF'pR-o(;s,  «.  [L.  scopa,  a  broom,  and 
jero,  to  bear.]  Furnished  with  one  or  more 
dense  brushes  of  hair.  Maunder. 

SCoP'i-FOR.M,  a.  [L.  scopa,  a  broom,  anA  forma, 
form.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  broom.  Smart. 

2.  {Min.)  Noting  a  close  aggregate  of  minute 
crystals  or  fibres  forming  a  little  bundle,  and  ap- 
pearing to  diverge  slightly  from  a  common  cen- 
tre. Phillips 

8C6'P{-p6d,  n.  [L.  scopa,  a  broom,  and  pes,  pe- 
dis, a  foot.]  (Zodl.)  A  melliferous  insect  having 
scopiferous  posterior  feet.  Brande. 

fSCt'iP'PgT,  V.  a.    To  lade  out.  Bp.  Hall 

tSC6P'T|C,         )a.    [Gr.   <T«a.Tnifrff.]      Scoffing. 

t  SC6P'Tj-CAL,  >  '^Scopticalhumor.    Hammond. 

tSCOP'V-LOOs,  rt.  \h.  scopulostis.']  Abounding 
in  rocks  ;  rocky.  Bailey. 

8C0R,  n.     (Med.)  Excrement.  Dtinglison. 

tSCOR'BflTE,  n.    The  scurvy.  Purchas. 

SCOR-BU'TlC,  n.  [Fr.  scorbtdiqtie.]  (Med  )  One 
affected  with  scurvy.  Dunglison. 

8COR-b0'T|C,         )a.     [It.   scorhutico ;    Sp.es- 

SCOR-BLT'TI-CAL,  >  corbutico;  Fr.scorbuliquc  ;  — 
from  the  Low  L.  scorbtUicus,  scurvy,  a  barba- 
rous term,  probably  derived  from  the  Sclavonic 
word  scorb,  with  a  Latin  termination.  Hoblyn.] 
(Med.)  Relating  to,  or  afflicted  with,  scurvy. 
"  My  men  growing  scorbuttc."  Dampier. 

SCOR-BU'T|-CAL-LY,  ad.  With  tendency  to,  or 
by,  the  scurvy.        '  IVtscinan. 

tSCORCE,  M.  Exchange.  —  See  Scouse.  Spenser. 

SCORCH,  V.  a.  (A.  S.  scorcned,  scorched  ;  Dut 
schroeijen,  to  scorch.  —  L.  excortico,  to  strip  tlie 
bark  from,  to  flay;  It.  scorticare;  Fr.  ecoreer ; 
because  the  skin,  which  is,  as  it  were,  tlie  bark 
of  the  body,  falls  off  when  scorched  S/ciniier. — 
"  Skinner's  opinion  seems  rational.  Or  it  may 
be  from  the  A.  S.  scyran,  to  scar."  Richardson!] 

[i.  SCORCHED  ;  pp.  8C0KCUIN0,  SCOUCHEl).] 

1.  To  burn  superficially  or  very  slightly,  so 
as  to  change  the  color  or  texture  of  the  sur- 
face ;  to  par:h  ;  to  singe. 

. . .  Appeared  to  have  been  tcorchcd  with  the  Are.   A.  Smith. 

2.  To  dry  up  with  heat,  or  to  blister  with  fire, 
as  the  skin  ;  to  burn. 

Power  was  given  unto  him  to  acorc/i  men  with  Are.  AVi-.xvi.S. 

3.  t  To  freeze.  *'  Scorched  or  singed  by  nip- 
ping cold."  Holland 

SCORCH,  V.  n.  To  be  burnt  superficially  ;  to  be 
dried  up  by  heat.  Mortimer. 

8CORCH'lNG,p.  a.     Burning  superficially. 

8C6RCH'ING,  n.  Act  of  burning  superficially,  or 
of  drying  up  or  blistering  with  heat.        Evelyn. 

SCORCH'INC—FEN'NPL,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Thapsia  ;  the  deadly  carrot.  Johnson. 

SC6RCH'|NG-LY,  ad.    In  a  scorching  manner. 

8C6RCH'|NG-NE8S,  n.  The  quality  or  the  power 
of  scorching.  Clarke. 

8C6R'DI-D.M,  n.  [L.]  A  plant  that  smells  like 
garlic ;  the  water-germander.  Ainsworth. 

fiCORE,  n.  [A.  S  scor;  Dan.  akttre  ;  Sw.  sk^ra  ; 
loci.  skor.  —  It.  scor. —  From  A.  S  sceran,  scy- 
ran, to  shear,  to  cut,  to  divide.  Richardion.] 
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SCOUSE 


1.  A  notch,  incision,  or  mark  cut,  as  on  a 
stick,  and  used  to  denote  a  number 

Our  tiirdhthcrii  had  no  other  Iniuk  hut  (he  Kore  and  the 
tally:  thou  hunt  eaunvd  printing  tu  be  used.  Mat 

2.  Account  kept  by  notches,  lines,  or  marks. 

They  lay  he  parted  well,  and  paid  hii  ncore.         ShiU:. 

3.  An  account,  in  general :  —  reason  ;  ground ; 
motive:  — sake. 

If  your  ternii  are  moderate,  we  "U  never  break  off  upon 
thttt  Kore.  Collur. 

4.  Twenty.     "  Some  score*  of  lines."    Watts 
49-  "  1   Biippose   liecaiire  twenty,   beiii);  a   round 

number,  was  dislingiiiHlied  on  tallioa  liy  a  lon^  »coie  " 
JoliiiDon.  —  "Score,  when  use<l  lor  tireiily.  iiai  lieen 
well  and  rationally  arcoiintcd  lor  by  8U|)|H)siiii;  thai 
-our  unlearned  anreHtorn,  lu  avoid  the  eiiiliarrnsMiiieni 
of  large  numbers,  when  they  had  made  twice  ten 
nolches,  cul  off  the  piece  or  tally  containing  tliein  , 
and  afterwards  counted  tlie  georen  or  pieces  cut  off, 
and  reckoned  by  the  number  ol  separated  pieces,  or 
by  Mores  "     II.  'I'ouke. 

5.  t  A  distance  of  twenty  yards.         Ascham. 

6.  (Mus.)  The  original  and  whole,  or  its 
transcript,  of  any  composition  ;  —  so  called  from 
the  bar  which  formerly  was  drawn  through  all 
tlie  parts.  Moore. 

Ill  score,  a  term  applied  to  music  in  writing,  when 
all  the  parts  are,  as  it  were,  notched  or  noted  down, 
and  placed  in  juxtiiposition.  Smart. —  To  quit  .scores, 
to  square  or  settle  an  account;  to  render  an  equiva- 
lent ;  to  make  compensation.  Soutk. 

SCORE,  t.  o.    [i  scouEi) ;  p;o.  8C0111N0,  SCORED.] 

1.  To  mark,  as  by  incision  ;  to  cut ;  to  engrave. 

L'pon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  iicorefl.  S/ienKr. 

2.  To  set  down  as  a  debt  or  as  mdebted.  Stcift 

Madam,  I  know  when. 
Instead  of  five,  you  scored  mc  ten.  Swi/l. 

3.  To  note  ;  to  impute ;  to  charge. 

Your  follies  and  dehnuchcs  change 

With  such  a  whirl,  the  |>oets  of  your  age 

Are  fired,  and  cannot  sro/c  them  ou  the  stage.    Dri/den. 

4.  (Mus.)  To  form,  as  a  score,  by  collecting 
and  properly  arranging  under  each  other  the 
several  detached  parts  or  voices,  of  any  compo- 
sition. Dicight. 

SC6R'(;r  n.    1.  One  who  scores. 

2.  An  instrument  for  marking  timber.  Loudon 

SCd'RI:^,n.;Tpi\.scd-itrjE.  [L.]  L  The  dross 
which  floats  I'.pon  the  surface  of  metals  when 
fused,  or  the  vitrified  portion  left  after  the  fu- 
sion of  ores,  &c. ;  rf^creTient ;  slag.  Newton. 
2.  pi.  (Geol.)  Volcanic  cinders.  LyeU 

SCO'Rj-Ac,  a.  Consisting  of  scorise ;  slaggy ; 
scoriaceous. 

The  tmriac  rivers  that  roll  . . . 
Their  sulphurous  currents  down  Yaanek, 
In  the  ultimate  climes  of  the  pole.  £.  A.  Poe. 

SCO-RI-A'CEOrS  (ska-re  a'shug,  66),  o.  Relating 
to,  or  like,  scoria,  or  the  dross  of  metals.     Ure. 

SC6-RI-F|CA'TION,  n.  [L.  scoria,  slag,  and  fa- 
cio,  to  make.]  (Metallurgy.)  The  art  or  "the 
act  of  reducing  a  body,  either  entirely  or  in 
part,  into  scoria.  '  Chambers. 

Sc6'R|-f6RM,  a.  [L.  scoria,  slag,  and  forma, 
form.]     Resembling  scoriae.  Smart. 

SCO'RpFY,  r.  a.  [L.  scoria,  slag,  and  facio,  to 
make.]     To  reduce  to  scoria  or  dross.      Smart. 

~  rccremcnti- 

Brotnte. 


I>  It  not  a  moat  horrid  ingratitude  thus  to  1 
liliii  Uiat  made  usi* 


SC6'R|-OUS,   a.      Drossy  ;    slaggy  ; 
tidus ;  scoriaceous.     [u.] 

SCORN,  I',  a.  [It.  schermre;  schema,  scorn  ;  Sp. 
escamecer;  —  from  Old  Ger.  skfrn,  mockery; 
skermhi,  to  mock  ;  skinio,  jesting.  Diez.  — 
\V.  ysgornioA  [i.  scouxed;  pp.  scornixo, 
RCORNEI).]  To  hold  in  extreme  contempt;  to 
treat  di.sdainfuUy  or  contemptuously  ;  to  dis- 
dain ;  to  contemn  ;  to  despise 

Back  to  the  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chained, 

And  seal  thee  so  as  lieiireforlh  not  to  urorii 

The  lacilc  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  liarred.  Milloii. 

Syn. —See  Contemn. 
SCORN,  r,  n.    To  show  contempt ;  to  disdain. 

With  rosy  wings  so  richly  bright. 

As  if  he  icornrd  to  think  of  night.  CVasAoir, 

SCOrN,  n.  [It.  schema;  Sp.  escamio. — W. 
ysqom.  —  See  Scorn,  v  a.] 

1.  Extreme  contempt ;  disdain  ;  derision. 

„  *"™  implies  a  mooklne.  scoffing  spirit:  it  fonns  a  kind  of 
link  in  its  niponiiig  In^twecn  contempt  und  ridicule.  Wlinlrhj. 

What  a  (Icnl  of  srnrn  looks  bcniitiful 

In  the  cuntvmpt  and  anger  of  his  li|il  Shak. 

2.  The   object   of  contempt;    that  which  is 
treated  with  disdain. 


mtnmd 
TiU.ittom. 

t  To  tkink  Morn,  to  diadain  ;  to  dcapiao  ;  to  bold 
unworthy  of  regard  Sidnrg.  -  To  lawjh  to  team,  10 
detide  aa  coniemptible.  -■  tie  aaid  unto  ilieni,  Give 
place  ,  for  the  maid  in  not  dead,  but  aleopelli.  Aful 
tliey  laughed  Iniii  to  scorn."  Malt.  it.  24. 
Syn.  —  See  Contempt,  Debision. 
SCORN'fR,  n.  One  who  scorns,  or  disdains;  a 
despiser  ;  a  scoffer  ;  a  derider.  Spcnucr. 

SCORN  fOl,  a.    1.  Filled  with  scorn;  showing 
contempt ;  contemptuous  ;  disdainful. 

80  saying,  his  proud  step  he  Kornfut  turned.         JlilUm. 

2.  Defiant ;  regardless  ;  neglectful. 
.-  y 'i**  '•''"  '  "'«■'■  •''«  •<"'•  •>«''  "'"• 

bcornful  of  winter's  frost  and  summer's  sun. 


Sp.  escorpion;  Fr.  scoi-pion.] 


SCORN  Ft)  L-LY,  ad.  With  scorn  ;  contemptuously. 
SC6RN'Fiyr.,-Nf:S8,  n.  The  quality  of  being  scorn- 
ful ;  disdain  ;  derision.  Ash. 
SCORN'ING,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  scorns, 
t  SCORN 'Y,  a.     Deserving  scorn.    Mir.  for  Mag. 

8C("')R|0  DITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  crvstalline  mineral 
of  vitreous  lustre,  of  a  pale  Icek-green  or  liver- 
brown  color,  and  composed  of  arsenic  acid,  per- 
oxide of  iron,  and  water.  Lkma. 

SC'6R'Pt-b,n.  [L.J  (^«^ron.)  A  zodiacal  con- 
stellation lying  between  Libra  and  Sagittarius; 
the  eighth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun 
enters  about  the  23d  day  of  October ;  the  Scor- 
pion. Nichol.     HutloH. 

SC6R'P|-0Id,  a.  [Gr.  otopvioi,  a  scorpion,  and 
tiioi,  form.]  (Bot.)  Curved  or  circinate  at  the 
end,  like  the  tail  of  a  scorpion,  as  the  inflores- 
cence of  the  heliotrope.  Gray. 

SC6R'P|-0N,  n.  [Gr.  axopnlof,  OKopiriiay;  L.  Scor- 
pio ;  It.  srorjn'one ;  Sp.  escorpion ;  Fr.  scoipion.] 

1.  (Zool.)  A  pul- 
monary arachnid  or 
pedipalp  of  the  fam- 
ily Scorpionidee. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

tSg'  Scorpions  are 
distinguislied  rrom 
other  groups  ol  spidcrit 

by  their  liavine  tlie  ab  Scorpion, 

domcn  articulated  and  terminated  hy  a  curved  spur 
winch  tlipy  use  for  the  puriH>8cs  of  attack  and  de- 
leiice.  The  palpi  are  very  larce,  and  the  trriiiinni  i«ci» 
nient  assiiuips  the  form  of  the  lobster's  claw.  Tl>e 
number  of  eyes  varies  from  eipht  to  twelve  in  dif- 
ferent species.  Scorpiom  inhabit  the  hot  countries  ol 
both  liciiiispiieres.  Tlicy  run  witli  considerable  sw  ift- 
ness,  curvin<;  the  tail,  which  they  can  turn  in  every 
direction,  over  the  back.  The  wound  occa^-ioned  by 
the  8|>ecics  luiind  in  the  soiitlicrii  parts  of  Euro|ic  is 
not  usually  danrcroiis,  but  the  sling  of  some  oilier  and 
larmier  siiccies  produces  serious  and  alarnimi;  symp- 
toms.    The  remedy  employed  is  ammonia.  /:«^.'  Cyc 

2.  (^Astron.)  One  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac ; 
Scorpio. 

The  squeezing  Crab  and  stinging  Srorjuon  shine.  Drpden. 

3.  A  k:nd  of  whip  or  scourge,  so  called  from 
the  sulFering  it  occasioned      Cnlmet.     Johnson. 

My  father  hath  chastised  you  with  whipa,  but  I  will  chas- 
tise you  with  Ktjr/iiOH*.  1  Aimjf  xii.  II. 

4.  A  sea-fish  ;  the  sea-scorpion.    Ainstcorth. 
SCdR'PI-ON-FLY,  n.     (Ent.)    An   insect  of  the 

genus  Piinorpa,  having  the  extremity  of  its  tail 
armed  with  a  forceps.  '  Westtcood. 

SCOR  PI-ON-GR  Ass,  H.  (Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Mi/osotis,  including  the 
true  forget-me-not  (j1/"osc/j»;>.7/i«//-is).  E.Cyc. 

SC6R'PI-QN-SftN'N.  n.  (Bot)  A  smell  plant  or 
shrub  common  in  the  south  of  Euroj.e,  having 
cathartic  leaves  ;  Coromlla  emerus     Enj.  Cyc. 

SCtJR'Pl-ON'^-TAlI-,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  sever- 
al species  of  the  genus  Srorinurus ;  citrrpillar; 
—  so  called  from  its  twisted  pod,  which  resem- 
bles the  tail  of  a  reptile.  Clarke. 

SCOR'PI-ON'§-TU()RN,  «.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Ulex.  Wright. 

SC6R'P1-QN-W0RT  (-wUn),  M.  (Bot.)  The  an- 
nual plant  Omithopus  scorpioides.  Wright. 
t  SCORSE,  r.  a.     [It.  scorsa,  a  course.] 

L  To  chase  ;  to  pursue.  Spenser. 

2.  To  barter ;  to  exchange.  Drayton. 

t  SCORSE,  V.  ft.  To  deal ;  to  barter.  B.  Jonson. 
t  SCORSE,  n.     Exchange  ;  barter.  Spctiaer. 
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SCORTATORY 
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SCRABBLE 


SC6r'TA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  scortator,  a  fornicator.] 
llelatingto  fornication  or  \e\yd.\iess.Uindmarsh. 

SCOR'ZA,  n.     [It.]     A  variety  of  epidote.    Dana. 

BCOT,  ti.  [A.  S.  sccat,  a  part  or  portion ;  Dut. 
schat,  treasure;  Ger.  schatz,  treasure,  taxes, 
tribute;  Dan.  skat,  wealth,  treasure,  tribute; 
Icel.  skattr,  a  tribute ;  Sw.  skatt,  a  treasure,  a 
tax. — It.  scottOy  Sp.  escote;  Fr.  ecot.]  A  pay- 
ment ;  a  tax  ;  a  reckoning  ;  escot ;  shot. 

We  may  fortune  to  meet  with  such  that  shall  pay  for  our 
Kot.  JSerners. 

t  Scot  and  lot,  (En^.  Law.)  a  contribution  laid  upon 
all  subjects,  according  to  tlieir  ability.  Coioell. 

j^g'  "  Spelinan  observes  that  it  [scot]  signifies  what 
the  authors  of  tlie  middle  ages  called  conjectus  (a 
throwing  together),  because  it  was  thrown  together  by 
several  into  one,  from  Sax  sccote,  to  throw  or  cast, 
whence  sceotan,  to  shoot."     Burrill. 

SCOT,  V.  a.    To  scotch.  —  See  Scotch. 

SCOT,  n.  [A.  S.  Scotta ;  Dut.  Schot ;  Ger.  Schotte ; 
Icel.  Skottskr,  a  Scotchman,  and  also  a  quick 
runner.]  A  native  of  Scotland  ;  a  Scotchman  ; 
a  North  Briton.  Burns. 

tSCOT'ALE,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  An  entertainment 
with  ale,  given  for  tlie  purpose  of  extorting 
money.  Spclman. 

SCOTCH,  V.  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Scot. 
scutch,  to  beat.]  \i.  scotched  ;  pp.  scotch- 
ing, SCOTCHED.] 

1.  To  cut  with  shallow  incisions  or  in  a  slight 
manner  ;  to  wound  slightly  ;  to  score. 

We  've  fcolchcd  the  snake,  not  killed  it.  Sliak. 

2.  To  stop,  as  a  wheel,  by  putting  something 
under  it  to  prevent  it  from  rolling  back.  Wright. 

3.  To  pack,  as  hemp.  Wright. 
SCOTCH,  n.     A  slight  cut ;  a  shallow  incision. 

Give  him  four  scotcliKu  with  a  knife.  Walton. 

SCOTCH,  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  Scotland,  its 
inhabitants,  or  language  ;  Scottish. 

SCOTCH'-BAR'LgY,  w.    Barley  of  whichthehu.sk 

has  been  removed ;  pot-barley.  Loudon. 

SCOTCH'-BON'NpTS,  n.      {Bot.)    A   species   of 

mushroom ;  Agaricus  pratensis.  Loiulon. 

SCOTCH-COL'LOPS,  M.  j/.     Veal  cut  into  small 

pieces.  Johnson. 

SCOTCHED-COL'LOPS  (skotcht-),  n.  pi.     Scotch- 

collops.  '  King. 

SCOTCH'-FTd'DLE,  n.    The  itch.  [Cant.]    Scott. 
BCCTCH'-FYR,  n.   (Bot.)  A  species  of  pine  which 

produces  the  red  deal ;  Scotch-pine  ;  Pint's  syl- 

vestris.  Baird. 

SCOTCH'-llOP'PgR^.  n.  pi.  A  play  in  which  boys 

hop  over  lines  or  scotches  in  the  ground.  Locke. 
Sc6tch'M.\N,  n.    1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant 

of  Scotland. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  large  batten  put  upon  rigging, 

to  keep  it  from  chafing.  Dana. 

SCOTCH'-PINE,  n.     See  ScoTCH-FiR.         Baird. 

SCoTCH'-R6§E,  n.  A  species  of  rose  (Rosa 
spinosissima),  of  which  there  are  several  varie- 
ties. Loudon. 

SCOTCH'-THIs'TLE  (-this'sl),  n.  A  species  of 
thistle ;  —  so  called  from  its  being  the  emblem 
in  the  arms  of  the  Scotch  nation.  Booth. 

SCO'T^R,  n.  (Ornith.) 
A  species  of  black  duck 
or  diver,  of  which  there 
are  three  species,  the 
common  scoter  (Oide- 
mia  nigra,  or  Anas  ni- 
gra^, the  velvet-scoter 
( Oidemia  fusca),  and 
the  surf-scoter  ( Oide- 
mia perspicillata). 

Yarrell.  '^'""■ 

SCOT  -FREE,  a.    Without  payment ;  unhurt. 

He  cannot  scape  yet  scot-free  uncontrolled.    Mir.  for  Mag. 

t  SCOTH,  r.  a.    To  wrap  in  darkness.        Sidney. 

SCO'TI-A  (ska  she-a),  n.  [Gr.  axoria,  darkness,  a 
cavctto.]  {Arch.)  A  semicircular  cavity  or  hol- 
low moulding  between  the  fillets  of  the  tori,  in 
the  bases  of  columns  and  elsewhere  ;  a  cavetto  ; 
atrochilus;  a  casement;— so  called  from  the 
deep  shadow  it  produces.  Britton. 

^CO'TIST,  n.  A  schoolman  or  scholastic  who 
followed  Dtms  Scotus,  one  of  the  leading  cham- 
pions of  Realism  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in 


opposition  to  a  Thomist,  or  follower  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Warton. 

SC6T-0-D1N'{-A,  n.  [Gr.  cKOTo&nia  ;  GKdroi,  dark- 
ness, and  biviiii,  to  turn  round.]  {Med.)  Giddi- 
ness, with  impaired  sight,  often  succeeded  by 
headache ;  scotomy.  Duiiglison. 

SCOT'O-GRAPH.  n.  [Gr.  axoros,  darkness,  and 
ypaifiii,  to  write.]  An  instrument  with  which  a 
person  who  is  blind  or  who  is  in  the  dark  may 
write.  Maunder. 

SCOT'O-MV,  n.  [Gr.  CKorw/ia.']  A  dizziness  caus- 
ing dimness  of  sight ;  scotodinia.'       B.  Jonson. 

SCOTS,  a.    Scottish  ;  Scotch.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

SCOT'TgR-ING,  n.  A  boyish  sport  in  Hereford- 
shire, England,  of  burning  a  bundle  of  pease- 
straw  at  the  end  of  harvest.  Bailey. 

SC6T'TI-Ci§M,  n.     A  Scottish  word  or  idiom. 

The  pleadings  of  lawyers  were  equally  loose  and  inaccu- 
rate: and  that  profession  having  furnished  more  authors,  and 
the  mutters  ot  which  they  treat  mingling  daily  in  common 
discourse  and  busincss.nmny  of  those  vicious  forms  of  speech 
which  are  denominated  ^.utttcisiiis  have  been  introduced  by 
them  into  the  language.  Jiobertson. 

SCOT'TJ-ClZE,  V.  a.  To  render  Scottish.  N.  B.  It. 
SCOT'TJSH,  a.     Relating  to  Scotland,  to  its  in- 
habitants, or  to  its  language  ;  Scotch.    Stewart. 

SCOUL'5R-lTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  found  at 
Port  Rush,  Ireland,  chiefly  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  and  soda.  Dana. 

SCbUN'DRfiL,  n.  [Either  from  the  Dut.  S;  Ger. 
schande,  ignominy,  or  from  It.  scondaruolo, 
a  hider  ;  scondere,  to  hide.  Skinner.']  A  mean 
rascal ;  a  low,  petty  villain  ;  a  knave  ;  a  rogue. 

If  your  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scomulrels  ever  since  the  flood.      Pope. 

;ftS~"The  instances  of  the  usage  of  this  word  are 
so  modern,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  connect  it  with 
an  Anglo  Saxon  origin  ;  otherwise  the  tirst  etymology 
of  Skmncr  seems  plausible."     Richardson. 

SCOUN'DRJ^L,  a.    Base;  disgraceful.  Warburton. 

SCOUN'DRpL-i^M,  n.  The  quality  of  a  scoun- 
drel ;  baseness ;  rascality ;   turpitude.    Boswell. 

SCOUR,  V.  a.  [Goth,  skauron,  to  scour ;  A.  S. 
scur,  a  scouring ;  Dut.  schuren,  to  scour ;  Ger. 
scheuren;  Dan.  skure;  Sw.  skura.  —  Sp.  escu- 
rar ;  Fr.  ecurer.]     [i.  scouked  ;  pp.  scouiiiNO, 

SCOURED.] 

1.  To  rub  hard  with  sand  or  any  rough  sub- 
stance, in  order  to  clean  the  surface  ;  to  clean 
or  brighten  by  friction  or  rubbing  hard. 

Poor  Vadius,  long  witli  learned  spleen  devoured. 

Can  taste  no  pleasure  since  his  shield  was  scoured.    Pope. 

2.  To  purge  violently.  Johnson. 

3.  To  cleanse,  as  clothes ;  to  whiten.        Gay. 

In  some  lakes,  the  water  is  so  nitrous  as,  if  foul  clothes  be 
put  into  it,  it  scourefk  them  of  itself.  llacon. 

4.  To  remove  by  rubbing  or  scouring.  '*  A 
heady  current  scouring  faults."  Shak. 

5.  To  pass  or  range  swiftly  over. 

This  Edgar  . . .  used,  in  the  summer  time,  to  KOitr  the  sea 
with  certain  ships  of  war.  Fabi/an. 

6.  To  clear  or  free  by  ranging  over. 

The  kings  of  Lacedemon,  having  set  out  some  galleys  . . . 
to  scour  the  sea  of  pirates,  they  met  us.  Sidney. 

flf3=-  In  the  two  latter  applications,  the  If.  scorrere 
(L.  curro),  to  run,  is  considered  by  Thomson  to  be 
the  root. 

7.  {Mil.)  To  discharge  ordnance  or  musketry 
at  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  an  enemy.  "  To 
scour  the  rampart."  Mil.  Ency. 

SCOUR,  V.  n.  1.  To  perform  the  office  of  clean- 
ing, as  vessels,  by  rubbing  with  sand  or  other 
rough  substance ;  to  scrub. 

I  keep  his  house,  and  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour,  dress 
meat,  and  make  the  beds.  Shak. 

2.  To  cleanse  clothes  or  garments. 

Warm  water  is  softer  than  cold,  for  it  scoureth  better.   liacon. 

3.  To  be  purged  ;  to  be  lax. 

If  you  turn  sheep  Into  wheat  or  rye  to  feed,  let  it  not  be 
too  rank,  lest  it  make  them  s<*onr.  Mortimer. 

4.  To  range  or  run  swiftly  ;  to  scamper. 
Barbarossa,  .«co?/r/nj7  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  struck  an  ex- 
ceeding terror  into  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  Rome.  Knolles. 

Swift  at  her  call  her  husband  scouifd  away.         J'ope. 
SCOUR'fjR,  n.     1.  One  who  scours.  Martin. 

2.  One  who  cleanses  old  garments.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  purge ;  a  cathartic.  Johnson. 

4.  One  who  runs  swiftly.  Johnson. 

il  SCOiJRQE  (skurj)  [skdrj,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K. 
Sm.  Wb.;  skorj,  Ja.J,  n.  [L.  corrigia.  a  shoe- 
tie,  a  rein  ;  It.  scoreggia,  a  leather  thong ;  Fr. 
escourgre,  a  scourge.  —  Gael,  sgitirs.] 


1.  A  whip  ;  a  lash ;  a  thong. 

And  when  he  liad  made  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  he  drove 
them  all  out  of  the  temple.  John  ii.  13. 

2.  A  punishment ;  a  vindictive  affliction. 

Sec  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate. 

That  Heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  witli  love.  Shak. 

3.  One  that  afflicts,  harasses,  or  destroys. 
Let  tyrants  govern  with  an  iron  rod, 

Oppress,  destroy,  and  be  the  aCourye  of  God.       Pope, 

4.  A  whip  for  a  top.  Locke. 
II  SCOURGE,  r.  a.  [It.  scoreggiare.]  [i.  scoukged; 

pp.  SCOUllGING,  SCOUHGED.] 

1.  To  lash  with  a  whip  ;  to  whip  severely. 

Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  Roman?  Acts  xxii.  25. 

2.  To  punish  ;  to  chastise  ;  to  chasten. 

lie  will  scourge  us  for  our  iniquities,  and  will  have  mercy 
again.  Tob.x'iii.o. 

II  SCOUR^'^R  (skurj'?r),  n.  One  who  scourges  or 
punishes  ;  a  chastiser  ;  a  punisher.       Johnson. 

II  S(>OUR^'|NG  (skiirj'jng),  n.  Punishment  or 
chastisement  by  the  scourge.  lleb.  xi.  36. 

SCOUR'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  scours. 

2.  The  act  of  cleansing  clothes. 

3.  A  looseness  ;  a  flux  ;  a  diarrhoBa.      Grant. 

4.  A  running  swiftly.  Dryden. 
Scourinrr  rush,  (Bat.)  the  common  name  of  plants 

of  the  genus  E(juisetu7n,  or  horsetail ; —  a  name  par- 
ticularly applied  to  Eqidset.um  hyemale.  Oray. 

t  SCOURSE(skors),».a.  To  barter.  — Sec  Scokse. 

SCOUT,  n.     [Old  Fr.  escout ;  Fr.  ecout ;  i'couter,  to 

listen,  to   hear;  —  from    L.  ausctdto,  to   hear; 

auricula,  the  external  ear.  —  The  past  participle 

of  A.  S.  sceotan,  to  cast  forth,  to  throw  or  send 

out,  to  shoot.     Tooke.     Junius.] 

1.  {Mil.)  A  person  employed  to  observe  the 
movements,  and  gain  intelligence  of  the  num- 
bers, of  an  enemy  ;  a  spy.    Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  A  servant  or  waiter  in  a  college  or  univer- 
sity.    [Oxford  Univ.,  England.]   Oxford  Guide. 

3.  A  high  rock.     [North  of  Eng.]  Grose. 

SCO^T,  V.  n.  [i.  SCOUTED;  jBjO.  SCOUllNG,  SCOUTED.] 

1.  To  go  out  in  order  to  observe  the  motions 
of  an  enemy  privately ;  to  act  the  spy. 

Oft  on  the  bordering  deep 
Encamp  their  legions,  or  witli  obscure  wing 
Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night.        Milton. 

2.  To  ridicule  ;  to  sneer;  —  with  at.  Johnsoiu 
SCOUT,  V.  a.     1.  To  travel  over  in  searching. 

T'other  scouts  the  plain,  if  haply  to  discover  at  distance 
from  the  tlock  some  carcass  half  devoured.  Siv\f't, 

2.  To  reject  with  contempt ;  —  to  hoot  out  or 
away  ;  to  ridicule  ;  to  sneer  at.    C.  Richardson. 

m^i]-  "  Unaiitliorized  till  of  late  years,  but  getting 
into  good  use."     Smart. 

SCOV'EL  (skuv'vl),  n.  [W.  ysgubell.  —  L.  scopa, 
a  broom.]  A  sort  of  mop  for  sweeping  an  oven ; 
a  malkin.  Ainsworth. 

SCoW,  n.  [Dut.  schouw.]  A  flat-bottomed  boat ; 
a  skow.  —  See  Skow. 

SCoWl,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  scul-eaged,  scowl-eyed.  — 
Past  participle  of  A.  S.  scyllan,  to  separate. 
Tooke.]  [?'.  SCOWLED  ;p/>.  scowling,  scowled.] 
To  contract  the  brows,  as  in  anger  or  discon- 
tent ;  to  frown  ;  to  look  angry,  sour,  or  sullen. 


SCoWl,  v.  a.    To  drive  scowlingly.    [r.]   Milton. 

SCoWl,  n.     1.  A  look  of  sullenness  or  gloomy 

ire  ;  a  frowning  look  of  anger  or  discontent. 

A  scowl  of  the  e^es  is  a  look  or  cast  of  the  eyes  with  con- 
tracted brows.  C.  Jtichardson. 

2.  Gloom  ;  dnrkness  of  aspect. 

.\nd,  in  the  scnirl  of  heaven,  each  face 

Grew  dark  as  they  were  s])eaking.  Campbell. 

SCOWL'JNG-LY,  ad.     With  a  scowl.         Johnson. 

SCRAB'B^D-EGG^,  n.  pi.  A  lenten  dish,  com- 
posed of  eggs  boiled  hard  and  mixed  with  a 
seasoning  of  butter,  salt,  and  jiepper.  UalHirell. 

SCRAb'BLE  (skrSb'bl),  v.  n.  [Dut.  krnhhch'u; 
scrabben,  to  scratch  ;  Ger.  krabbeln  ;  graben,  to 
engrave.  —  Gael,  sgrag.  —  Gr.  ypd^jxi),  to  grave, 
to  write;  L.  scribo,  to  write. —  Scrahble  is  the 
diminutive  of  scrape  with  the  mere  change  of 
p  into  b.     Richardson.] 

1.  To  make  scribbled  marks  ;  to  make  irregu- 
lar or  unmeaning  marks  ;  to  scribble  ;  to  scrawl. 

He  . . .  scrabbled  on  the  doors  of  the  gate.        1  Sam.  xxi.  13. 

2.  To  scrape  or  paw  with  the  hands  ;  to  crawl 
or  paw  as  on  the  floor  or  ground  ;  to  scramble  ; 
to  struggle  ;  to  seraffle  ;  to  claw.  [Provincial 
in  Eng.  and  colloquial  in  the  U.  S.]    Holloway. 
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SCRAB'BLB,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  irregular  lines 
or  letters ;  io  scribble  ;  to  scrawl.  Wriyht. 

SCRAb'BLE,  n.  The  act  of  scrabbling;  a  scrib- 
ble ;  a  scramble.  IIoUowuij. 

SCRAP'FLE,  r.  n.    1.  To  scramble.         Brockvtt. 

2.  To  be  busy  or  industrious.  Brockett. 

3.  To  shuffle  ;  to  act  unfairly.  Grose. 
4^  This  word  is  used  in  the  North  of  England. 

SCRAg,  n.  [Gael,  sgrag.  —  Scrag  appears  to  be 
formed  from  crag.  Richardson.']  Any  thing 
thin,  lean,  or  meagre  and  rough.  "A  scrag  of 
mutton,  i.  e.  the  small  end  of  the  neck ;  the 
man  is  a  scrag,  i.  e.  he  is  raw-boned."        Todd. 

SCRAc'egD,  rt.    Rough  ;  scraggy.  Bentleg. 

SCRACfi^lD-N^SS,  n.    Scragginess.         Johnson. 

SCRAg'G|-LY,  af/.  In  a  scraggy  manner;  mea- 
grely ;  learily ;  roughly.  Cotgrave. 

SCRAG'GI-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  scraggy  ; 
leanness ;  roughness ;  scraggcdness.     Johnson. 

SCRAg'GY,   a.     1.  Rough ;    rugged ;    uneven   or 

broken.     "One  steep,  .««'«(7(;ry  hill."    Dampier. 

2.  Lean  ;  thin  ;  meagre.  Arbidhnot. 

BCRAm'BLE  (skrSni'hl),  v.  n.  [The  same  with 
scrabble.  Johnson.  Todd.]  [i.  scu.vmuled  ;  pp. 
eCRAMHLiNG,  SCRAMULED.]  To  catch  at  any 
thing  eagerly  Avith  the  hands,  as  in  climbing  or 
in  contending  with  others  to  get  possession  of 
something;  —  to  struggle;  to  scrabble.  "He 
scrambled  up  that  rock."  Johnson. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make 
Than  iiow  to  Kcntmble  ut  the  shearers'  feast. 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  puejit.         Milton. 
They  must  have  scrambled  witli  the  wild  beasts  for  crabs 
and  nuts.  Ray. 

SCRAM'BLE,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  scrambles  ; 
the  act  of  catching  eagerly  at  any  thing  with 
the  hands ;  a  struggle  ;  a  scrambling. 

Amidst  the  conhised  scramble  of  politics  and  war.  A.  Smith. 

SCRAm'BL^R,  n.     One  who  scrambles. 

All  the  little  scramblers  after  fame  fall  upon  him.  Addison. 

SCRAM'BLJNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  scrambles. 

SCRAm'BLING-LY,  ad.   In  a  scrambling  manner. 

SCRANCfl,  V.  a.  [Dut.  schransen,  to  eat  heartily.] 
To  crush  between  the  teeth  with  noise ;  to 
craunch.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

SCBANK'V,  a.  Lank.  —  SeeSxRANKY.  Blackwood. 

SCRAn'N^L,  a.  [The  word  seems  connected  with 
cranny,  a  small  chink  or  fissure.  Richardson.] 
Thin;  slight;  slender;  lean;  meagre. 

And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flushv  songs 

Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw.  Milton. 

SCRAn'NY,  a.  Scrannel.  [Local,  Eng.]    Brockett. 

SCRAP,  n.  [A.  S.  screopan,  to  scrape.  —  From 
scrape,  any  thing  scraped  or  rubbed  off.  Johnson.] 

1.  A  small  particle ;  a  little  piece  ;  a  fragment. 

Scraps  of  authors  got  by  heart,  Locke. 

The  scraps  and  imperfect  remains  of  former  ages.  Olamill. 

2.  A  crumb ;  a  small  particle  of  meat  left  at 
the  table. 

He  drinks  water,  and  lives  on  wort  leaves  pulse  like  a  hog, 
or  scraps  like  a  dog.  Jlurton. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  paper ;  —  properly  scrip. 
Pregnant  with  thousands,  flits  the  scrap  unseen. 

And  silent  sells  a  king  or  buys  a  queen.  Pope. 

4.  pi.  Pieces  of  fat  pork  left  in  the  form  of 
a  skinny  residuum  in  the  process  of  extracting 
lard  by  heat.  Halliwell. 

SCRAp'-BOOK  (-bOk),  n.  A  book  in  which  scraps 
or  small  pieces  cut  out  of  newspapers,  miscel- 
laneous prints,  &c.,  are  pasted.  WiUard. 

SCRAPE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  screopan;  Ger.  Sf  Dut. 
schrapeti;  Dan.  sknibe;  Sw.  skrapn,  skdfca. — 
Gr.  yo6>j)to,  to  engrave,  to  write ;  L.  scribo.  to 
write;  Old  Fr.  screper. —Quel,  sgriob.—  ^^c 
Grave.]  [i.  scraped  ;  pp.  scraping,  scraped.] 

1.  To  draw  something,  usually  something 
edged,  an  edged  tool  or  instrument,  over,  and  in 
contact  with,  the  surface  of;  to  deprive  of  the 
surface  by  the  light  action  of  a  sharp  instru- 
ment ;  to  rub  the  surface  from  by  an  eage. 

Hard  womis  arc  more  properly  scrnjied  than  planed.   Moxnn. 

2.  To  clean  by  rubbing  ;  to  erase.        Smart. 

3.  To  rub  with  a  grating  noise  ;  to  grate. 


The  chiming  clocks  to  dinner  call  i 

A  hundred  motstep*  tcraiie  the  marble  hall.         Pope. 

4.  To  gather  by  penurious  or  trifling  dili- 
gence ;  —  comtnonly  with  together.  South. 

5.  To  insult  by  drawing  the  feet  over  the 
floor.  Grose. 

SCRAPE,  V.  n.  1.  To  make  a  harsh  noise.  Lovelace. 

2.  To  play  ill  on  a  fiddle.  Johnson. 

3.  To  draw  the  foot  on  the  floor  or  ground  : 
—  to  make  an  awkward  bow.  Ainsworth. 

To  scrape  off,  to  remove  or  take  away  by  scraping. 
Swifl.  —  To  scrape  act/uauif-ance,  lo  curry  favurti  by 
bows  ;  to  insinuate  into  one's  familiarity.  Johnson. 

SCRAPE,  n.  1.  A  drawing  of  one  thing,  usually 
an  edged  instrument,  over,  and  in  contact  with, 
the  surface  of  another  thing.  Aschatn. 

2.  The  noise  made  by  scraping,  as  the  sound 
of  the  foot  drawn  over  the  floor.  Johnson. 

3.  An  act  of  ci%  ility  ;  a  bow.  Johtison. 

4.  A  state  of  difficulty  or  trouble, — generally 
the  effect  of  ill  conduct ;   perple.\ity  ;  distress. 

The  too  eager  pursuit  of  this,  his  old  enemy,  through  thick 
and  tliin,  has  led  nini  into  many  of  these  scrujies.  Artmthnol. 

SCRAP'ipR,  w.  1.  One  who  scrapes  ;  whatever  is 
used  for  scraping,  as  an  iron  instrument  at  a 
doorway  to  take  off  mud  from  the  boots,  an  in- 
strument drawn  by  oxen  or  horses  for  scraping 
dirt  in  making  cellars,  roads,  &c.,  an  iron  tool 
used  for  scraping  the  masts  and  decks  of  a  ship, 
an  engraver  s  instrument  for  working  mezzo- 
tinto,  a  carpenter's  tool  for  cleaning  planks  and 
casks,  &c.  Simnunids. 

2.  A  miser ;  a  scrape-penny.  Herbert. 

3.  An  awkward  or  vile  fiddler.  Cowley. 

SCRAp-J-A'NA,  n.  pi.  A  collection  of  literary 
scraps  or  fragments,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

SCRAP'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  that  scrapes. 
2.  Any  thing  scraped  off.  Boyle. 

SCRAP'ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  scraping  manner. 

SCRAp'-IR-ON  (-I-yrn),  n.  The  cuttings  and 
parings  of  iron  work,  which  are  saved,  collected 
together,  and  melted  again  in  the  puddling 
furnaces.  Simmonds. 

t  SCRAt,  v.  a.    To  scratch.  Burton. 

t  SCRAT,  v.  n.  To  rake  ;  to  search.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

SCRAt,  n.  [A.  S.  scritta.]  An  hermaphrodite. 
[Obsolete  or  local.]  Skinner. 

SCRATCH,  V.  a.  [Ger.  kratzen;  Dut.  krassen; 
Dan.  kradsc  ;  Sw.  kratsa,  kratta.  —  Gael,  sgriob, 
sgrab.]  \i.  scratched  ;  pp.  scratcuixg, 
scratched.] 

1.  To  tear  or  to  mark  with  something  sharp 
or  pointed,  as  the  nails. 

The  laboring  swain 
Scratched  with  a  rake  a  furrow  for  liis  grain.       Driiden. 

2.  To  wound  slightly  ;  to  hurt  slightly  with 
any  thing  pointed  or  keen.  Johnson. 

3.  To  rub  with  the  nails  so  as  not  to  wound. 

Be  mindftil,  when  Invention  fiiils. 

To  scratch  your  head  and  bite  your  nails.  iW/T. 

4.  To  write  or  draw  as  with  scratches,  awk- 
wardly, ir.egularly,  or  badly.  Swifi. 

5.  To  dig  or  excavate  with  the  claws.  Wright. 
To  scratch  out,  to  erase  by  scratching;  to  obliterate. 

SCRATCH,  n.   1.  An  incision  ragged  and  shallow. 

2.  A  laceration  with  the  nails ;  a  slight  wound. 

Heaven  fbrbid  a  shallow  scratch  shnnM  drive 

The  Prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this.        Shak. 

3.  An  irregular  mark  of  any  character.  "A 
few  scratches  upon  paper."  Search. 

The  coarse  file  cuts  deep,  and  makes  deep  scratches  in  the 
work.  Mnron. 

4.  A  small  wig ;  a  scratch-wig.  Wright. 

5.  (Boxing.)  A  line  across  the  prize-ring  up 
to  which  the  combatants  are  brought  when  they 
join  fight.  Wright. 

To  come  up  to  the  scratch,  to  stand  lo  the  conse- 
quences, or  to  appear  when  expected.  [Low.]  Wright. 

SCRAtch'-CRA'DLE,  n.    See  Cratch-cradle. 

SCRAtcH'PR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  scratch- 
es, —  particularly  a  fowl  that  scratches  for  food. 

SCRATCH'P^,  n.  pi.  (Farriery.)  An  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin  of  the  heel  of  a  horse,  the  first 
appearance  of  which  is  usually  a  dry  and  scun-y 
state  of  the  skin  of  the  heel,  with  redness,  heat, 
and  itching;  grease.  Dr.  Dadd. 

SCRAtch'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  scratches. 


SCRATCH'ING-LV,  ad.    With  scratches.  SiAiep. 
SCRATCH'-WEfco,  n.    (Bot.)    Cleavers;  goose- 
grass  ;  catch-weed  ;  Galium  aparine.     Loudoiu 

SCRATCH -VVlG.n.  A  thin,  rough  wig.  Sim mondf 
t  SCRAw,  n.  [Ir.  4rEr8e.]  Surface  or  scurf.  Swift. 
SCRAwL,p.  a.  [Corrupted  from  scrabble.  Skinner.] 

ft,    BCKAWLKD  ;   pp.    8CRAWI.IXO,    HCKAWLKD.] 

To  write,  draw,  or  mark  awkwardly  or  irregu- 
larly ;  to  scrabble ;  to  scribble.  Swift. 

SCRAwl,  v.  n.     1.  To  write  unskilfully  and  in- 
elegantly ;  to  scribble. 

Though  with  a  golden  pen  you  scrauiL 
And  scribble  in  a  bcrlin. 


2.  t  [From  crawL]     To  crawl. 


8>tift. 
Ainsworth. 

SCRAWL,  n.  L  Unskilful  and  inelegant  writing  ; 
scribble.     "  In  Greek  scrawls."  TickeU. 

The  left  hand  will  make  such  a  semwl  that  it  will  not  be 
legible.  Art/uthnot. 

2.  Broken  branches  ;  brushwood.    [U.  S.] 
SCRAwl'^R,  n.   One  who  scrawls;  a  clumsy  and 
inelegant  writer.  Johnson. 

SCRAwl'ING,  p.  a.  "Writing  unskilfuDy  and  in- 
elegantly ;  scribbling. 

SCRAw'NY,a.  Thin  ;  scranny.  [Colloquial,!!.  S.] 

SCR. AY  (skra),  n.  (Omith.)  A  species  of  sea- 
swallow  or  tern ;  the  common  tern ;  Sterna 
hirundo.  Ray. 

t  SCRE'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  screabilis ;  screo,  to  hawk, 
to  hem.]     That  may  be  spit  out.  Bailey. 

SCREAK  (skrek),  r.  n.  [Dan.  skrige  ;  Sw.  sk-rika ; 
Iccl.  skrackn.  —  Gael,  sgreuch.  —  See  Shriek.] 

ii.  screaked  ;   pp.  sckeakino,  screaked.] 
'o  make  a  shrill  noise ;  to  shriek,  [r.]  Spenser. 

SCREAK  (skrSk),  n.   A  shriek  ;  a  creak.  Bp.  Bull 

SCREAM  (skrem),  V.  n.  [A.  S  hraman,  to  cry 
aloud.  Soniner.  —  Serenius  considers  the  word 
to  be  connected  with  the  Sw.  skrtpma,  to  frighten 
or  be  frightened.     Todd.  —  Gael.  sgreadA     fi. 

SCREAMED  ;  />/>.    SCREAMING,    SCREAMED.]      TO 

cry  out  shrilly,  as  in  terror  or  agony  ;  to  make 
a  cry  of  terror ;  to  shriek :  —  to  screech,  as  a  bird. 

The  fearful  matrons  raise  a  scrramiitg  cry. 

And  fl-eble  men  with  fainter  groan*  reply.  J)ryde». 

I  heard  the  owl  scream  and  the  cricket*  cry.  S3iak. 

The  famished  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by.  Gray. 

SCREAM,  n.  A  shrill,  quick,  loud  cry  of  terror  or 
of  pain ;  a  shrill,  harsh  cry  as  that  of  certain 
biras.     "  Strange  screams  of  death."  Shak. 

SCRfeAM'fR,  n.  1.  One  who  screams.  Smart. 
2.  {Ornith.)  A  name  given  to  two  species  of 
South  American  birds  (Palamedea  cornutn,  the 
homed  screamer,  and  Chaiina  chararia)  placed 
by  Vigors  in  the  order  Gralke  ; —  so  caUea  from 
their  loud,  shrill  cry.  £ng.  Cye. 

SCREAM'ING,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  screams. 

SCREECH,  r.  n.  [Icel.  skraeka;  Ger.  schreien; 
Dut.  schreeuwen  ;  Dan.  skrige  ;  Sw  sktika,  — 
Gael.  sgre<ich.]  \i.  SCREECHED  ;  pp.  screech- 
i.NO,  SCREECHED.]  To  crv  out  snrilly,  as  in 
terror  or  in  anguish,  or  as  a  bird ;  to  scream ; 
to  shriek.     "  Screeching  owls."  Bp.  HcUl. 

SCREECH,  n.  A  sharp,  shrill  cry,  as  of  horror  or  of 
pain,  or  as  of  certain  birds ;  a  shriek  ;  a  scream. 

A  screech  or  shriek  is  the  cry  of  terror  or  passion ;  perhap* 
it  miy  t>e  called  sharper  and  harsher  than  a  scream,  but.  in 
human  beings  especially ,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  fruni  it. 

C  HichanltoH, 

SCREECH'-OVVl,  n.  {Omith.)  An  owl  that  hoots 
or  screeches  at  nij^ht,  regarded  by  the  supersti- 
tious as  a  bird  of  ill-oraen.  Shak, 

SCREECH'Y,  a.    Like  a  screech.        II.  Cockbum. 

SCREED,  n.  [A.  S.  screade,  a  shred ;  screadian, 
to  cut.  —  Gael,  scread,  a  cry  ;  screadan,  a  noise 
made  by  rending.]  A  shrei  :  —  a  shrill  sound  ; 
a  cry  :  —  an  harangue.     [Scotland.]     Jamieson. 

SCREED,  n.  (Arch.)  A  wooden  rule  for  run- 
ning mouldings  :  —  the  extreme  guide  on  the 
margin  of  walls  and  ceilings  for  floating  to,  by 
the  aid  of  the  rules.  Brtutde. 

SCREEN,  n.  [Low  L.  sereona ;  Old  Fr.  eseran ; 
Fr.  reran.  —  Skinner  thinks  from  Ger  schirmen, 
to  cover,  to  protect.  —  Old  Fr  eseran,  from  L. 
eJTcemo,  to  separate.  Britton.  —  Probably  con- 
nected with  the  1.1.  srrinium,  a  case  for  keepiug 
books,  Ac,  and  the  Ger.  schrein.    P.  Cyc  ] 
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The  screw. 


SCREEN 

1.  Something  that  affords  shelter  or  conceal- 
ment, or  something  that  excludes  light,  heat,  or 
cold,  as  a  movable  framework. 

Inhere  is  a  screen  between  the  candle  and  the  eye.    Bacon* 

Some  ambitious  men  serve  as  screena  to  princes  in  matters 

of  danger  and  envy.  Bacon. 

2.  A  kind  of  sieve,  for  separating  stones  or 
lumps  from  earth,  for  parting  the  dust  from 
coals,  &c.  Simmonds. 

3.  i^Arch.)  A  partition  dividing  off  some  por- 
tion of  an  interior  or  room  from  the  rest  of  its 
plan,  without  similarly  contracting  or  shutting 
up  the  space  overhead,  being  carried  up  only  to 
a  certain  height,  so  as  to  admit  a  view  over  the 
top  of  it :  —  a  colonnade  or  wall  architecturally 
decorated,  enclosing  a  court-yard  in  front  of  a 
building.  P.  Cyc. 

SCREEN,  V.  a.     \i.  SCREENED ;  pp.   screening, 

SCKKENED.] 

1.  To  protect,  as  from  heat,  light,  or  cold  ;  to 
cover ;  to  shield  ;  to  shelter  ;  to  conceal ;  to  hide. 

Backed  with  a  ridge  of  hills 
^■hat  ecreened  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  seats  of  men.  Milton. 

2.  To  sift  through  a  screen  ;  to  riddle. 
Mixed  with  one  part  of  very  mellow  soil  screened.  Evelyn, 

SCREW  (skrii),  n.  [Ger.  schraube  ;  Dut.  schroef; 
Dan.  skrue  ;  Sw.  skriif.'\ 

1.  A  cylinder  of  wood  or 
of  metal  grooved  spirally : 
—  one  of  the  six  mechani- 
cal powers,  consisting  of  a 
spiral  ridge  or  a  groove, 
winding  round  a  cylinder, 
or  round  a  cylindrical  per- 
foration, so  as  to  cut  every  line  on  the  surface 
parallel  to  the  axis  at  the  same  angle  ;  —  used 
where  great  pressure  is  required  to  be  exerted 
within  a  small  space,  as  in  compressing  cotton 
and  other  goods,  for  pressing  books,  extracting 
juices  from  solid  substances,  &c.  Lootnis. 

g(g=  Screws  are  of  two  kinds  :  convex,  also  called 
erternal  or  male,  and  concaue,  also  called  internal  or 
female.  The  tirst  kind  consists  of  a  solid  cylinder  of 
wood  or  metal,  on  the  surface  of  which  is  a  projecting 
rib,  fillet,  or  thread,  passing  spirally  round  so  as  to 
make  equal  angles  with  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder.  The  second  kind  of  screw  consists  of  a 
cylindrical  perforation  through  a  solid  block,  the  sur- 
face of  the  perforation  being  spirally  grooved  so  as  to 
correspond  to  the  thread  on  the  solid  cylinder,  which 
fits  it,  or  to  which  it  is  adapted.     Tomlmson. 

2.  A  nail  grooved,  used  by  carpenters  for 
fastening  pieces  of  wood,  or  wood  and  metal,  to- 
gether ;  —  called  also  wood-screws,  and  screw- 
nails.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  A  miser;  an  extortioner.  HalUwell. 

4.  State  of  being  stretched.  "  Strained  to 
the  last  screw  that  he  can  bear."  Coirper. 

5.  A  rigid  examination  of  a  student  b^  an  in- 
structor.   [College  cant,  U.  S.]     Yale  Lit.  Mag. 

.4lrchimedes'  screw.      See   AR- 
CHIMEDEAN. —  Endless    screw, 
or  perpetual  screw,  a  screw  used 
to  convey  circular  motion   from 
an  axle  to  a  toothed  wheel  the 
plane  of  which  passes   through 
the  central  line  of  the  axle  ;  —        Endless  screw. 
BOtnetimes  called  by  mechanics  a.  worm.     Big-elow. — 
Micrometer  screw,  a  screw  employed  for  the  measure- 
ment of  very  minute  motions  and  spaces.     Loomis. 

SCREW  (skrd),  t).  a.  [i.  screaved  ;  j»/j.  screw- 
ing, SCREWED.] 

1.  To  turn  or  move  by  a  screw ;  to  squeeze. 
"  The  press  by  utmost  vigor  screwed."  Philips. 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  screw,  or  as  with  a  screw. 

To  screw  your  lock  on  the  door.  Moxon. 

3.  To  bring  by  effort ;  to  force. 

Screw)  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place.  S/ial: 

4.  To  deform  by  contortions  ;  to  distort. 

He  screwed  his  face  into  a  hardened  smile.  Dryden. 

5.  To  oppress  by  extortion.  Swift. 

6.  To  examine  rigidly  or  minutely,  as  a  stu- 
dent.    [College  cant,  U.  S.]  Harvurdiana. 

To  screw  up,  to  tighten:  —  to  bring  to  a  certain 
state  by  violent  pressure.  Swift. —  To  screw  out,  to 
unscrew  :  —  to  press  out  ;  to  extort. 

SCREW'-BOLT  (skrii'-),  n.  A  bolt  secured  by  a 
screw.  Simmonds. 

SCREW'-DRIV-^R,  n.  An  iron  or  steel  tool 
shaped  like  a  chisel,  but  terminating  in  a  blunt 
edge ;  —  used  for  turning  screws.         Simmonds. 

BCREW'^R  (skrtl'er),  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
screws. 
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SCREW'^ACK  (skriJ'jak),  n.  A  por- 
table machine  for  raising  great 
weights  by  the  agency  of  a  screw, 
or  of  a  combination  of  teeth  and 
pinions  ;  a  jack-screw.  P.  Cyc. 
JSlg-  In  the  figure  the  rack-work  of 
a  screw-jack  of  the  second  kind  is 
shown,  the  stock  in  which  it  is  en- 
closed being  removed. 

SCREW'-KEY,  n.  A  part  of  a  lathe  : 
—  a  lever  for  turning  the  screw  of 
a  press.  Simmonds. 

SCREW'-PINE  (skr*'-),  n.  {Bot.) 
The  English  name  of  endogenous 
trees  and  bushes  of  the  order 
Pandanace(S. 

4®- Some  of  the  screw-pines 
send  down  aerial  roots,  others 
are  weak  and  decumbent.  They 
abound  in  the  Mascaren  islands, 
especially  the  Isle  of  France, 
where  they  are  found  covering 
sandy  plains.  There  they  send 
down  strong  aerial  roots  from 
the  stem  towards  the  earth, 
which  quickly  bury  themselves 
when  they  reach  the  soil,  thus 
adding  to  the  number  of  mouths 
for  extracting  food  from  the 
earth,  and  acting  as  stays  to  pre- 
vent the  stems  from  being  blown 
about  by  the  wind.  Screw-pines 
are  common  in  most  tropical 
islands  of  the  Old  World,  but 
rare  in  America.     Lindley. 


Screw-pine. 


SCREW'-PRESS  (skru'pres),  n.  A  machine  for 
communicating  pressure  by  means  of  a  screw 
or  screws.  P.  Cyc. 

SCREW'-PRO-PEL'LpR,  n. 

(Xaut.)  An  instrument 
for  the  propulsion  of  ves- 
sels, consisting  of  two  or 
more  twisted  blades,  set 
on  an  axis  running  paral- 
lel with  the  keel,  and  re- 
volving beneath  the  water 
at  the  stern.  Brande.  Screw-propeller. 

SCUEW'-SHELL  (skrij'shel),  n.  {Conch.)  The 
shell  of  an  animal  of  the  genus  Turbo ;  wreath- 
shell.  Hamilton. 

SCREW'-STEAM-5R,  n.  A  steam-vessel  furnished 
with  a  screw ;  —  a  propeller.  Simmonds. 

SCREW'-TREE  (skriJ'tre),  n.  {Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  evergreen  shrubby  plants  of  the 
genus  Helicte)-es,  found  in  warm  countries;  — 
so  called  fram  the  manner  in  which  the  fruit  is 
twisted.  Loudon. 

SCREW'-WRENCII,  n.  A  wrench  used  for  turn- 
ing screws.  Simmonds. 

t  SCRIB'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  scribo,  to  write.]  That 
may  be  written  upon.  Old  Ballad. 

tSCRl-BA'TlOUS,  a.    Skilful  in,  or  addicted  to, 

writing.  Barroio. 

t  SCRtB'B^T,  n.     A  painter's  pencil.         Evelyn. 

SCRIB'BLE  (skrib'bl),  v.  a.  [L.  scribo,  to  write.  — 
Gael,  sgriobh.  —  See  Scribe.]     \i.  scribbled; 

pp.  SCRIBBLING,  SCRIBBLED.]  To  Write  with- 
out care  or  elegance ;  to  fill  with  artless  or 
worthless  writing ;  to  scrawl.  "  He  scribbled 
a  pamphlet."  Johnson. 

SCRIB'BLE,  V.  n.  To  write  without  care  or  beau- 
ty ;  to  write  negligently  or  inelegantly. 

My  hasty  hand  forthwith  doth  scribble  on  apace.    Gaacoigne. 

SCRIB'BLE,  n.  "Worthless  or  careless  writing  ;  a 
scrawl.     "In  a  hasty  so-iMfe."  Boyle. 

SCRIb'BLE-MENT,  n.  A  worthless  or  careless 
writing;  scribble,     [k.]  Soiithey. 

SCRlB'BLfiR,  n.  1.  One  who  scribbles  or  scrawls  ; 
a  petty  author. 

The  scrOMer,  pinched  with  hunger,  writes  to  dine. 

And  to  your  genius  must  conform  his  line.  OranvUle. 

2.  One  who  performs  the  act  of  scribbling  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth.       A.  Smith. 

SCRIb'BLING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  scrib- 
bles ;  the  act  of  writing  hastily  or  carelessly. 

2.  A  preliminary  process  to  carding  in  the 
woollen  manufacture.  Simmonds. 

SCRIb'BLING-LY,  ad.     In  a  scribbling  manner. 
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SCRIBE,  n.  [L.  scriba  ;  scribo,  to  write  ;  It.  scrU 
ba  ;  Sp.  escriba ;  Fr.  scribe.  —  Ger.  schrciber; 
Dut.  schrijcer  ;  Dan.  skriver  ;  Sw.  skribe7it.] 

1.  A  public  or  professional  writer  ;  a  writer . 
—  a  notary  ;  a  clerk  ;  a  secretary. 

The  following  letter  conies  from  some  notable  young  fe- 
male scribe.  Spectator. 

2.  {Jewish  Hist.)  One  of  a  learned  body  of 
men,  also  called  lawyers,  who  were  copyists, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  interpreters,  of  the  Mo- 
saic law.  Kitto. 

Syn.  —  See  Writer. 

SCRIBE,  V.  a.  [i.  scribed  ;jOp.  SCRIBING,  SCRIBED.] 

1.  To  mark  or  write  upon.  Spenser. 

2.  To  score  with  a  scribing-iron.    Simmofids. 

3.  {Carp.)  To  mark  and  adjust  with  com- 
passes ;  to  fit,  as  one  edge  of  a  board,  or  one 
piece  of  timber  or  wood,  to  another.       Brande. 

SCRIB'jNG,  71.  {Carp.)  The  act  of  fitting  the 
edge  of  a  board  to  another  board  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  edge  :  —  the  fitting  of  one  piece  of 
wood  to  another  so  that  their  fibres  may  be 
respectively  at  right  angles.  Brande. 

SCRIB'ING-IR-ON,  n.  An  iron-pointed  instru- 
ment for  marking  casks  and  timber.  Simmonds. 

SCRIG'GLE,  V.  n.  To  writhe  ;  to  struggle  or  twist 
about  with  more  or  less  force ;  to  squirm ;  to 
squiggle ;  to  wriggle.     [Local,  Eng.]         Forby. 

fSCRI'MpR,  «.  [Fv.escrimeur.']  A  gladiator;  a 
fencing-master.  Shak. 

SCRIM'MA<?E,  n.  A  skirmish  ;  a  scuffle  ;  a 
brawl ;  a  riot.     [Local.]  Halliwell. 

SCRIMP,  a.  Short;  scanty.  [Local,  Eng.  and 
U.  S.]  Brockett. 

SCRIMP,  V.  a.  [Ger.  schrumpfen,  to  shrivel ;  Dut. 
krimpen  ;  Sw.  skrumpna!\  \i.  scrimped  ;  pp. 
SCRIMPING,  SCRIMPED.]  To  spare ;  to  be  nig- 
gardly of;  to  make  scant;  to  pinch.  [Local, 
Eng.  and  U.  S.]  Brockett. 

SCRImP,  n.    A  niggard ;  a  miser.  Wright. 

SCRTMP'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  scrimping  manner. 

SCRiMP'N^SS,  n.     Scantiness,     [r.]  Bailey. 

SCRIMP'TION,  n.  A  small  portion;  a  pittance. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Forby. 

t  SCRINE,  n.    [L.  scrinium.]    A  shrine.    Spenser. 

SCRINGE,  V.  n.  [Corruption  of  cringe.}  To 
shrink;  to  cringe.  [Local,  Eng.  andJJ.  S.^Forby. 

SCRIP,  n.  [Sw.  skrtippa  ;  W.  ysgrepan,  ysyrepyn.'] 
A  small  bag  ;  a  satchel. 

Carry  neither  purse,  nor  scrip,  nor  shoes.  Zide  x.  4. 

SCRIp,  n.  [L.  scriptum,  something  written  ;  scribo, 
scriptus,  to  write  ;  Fr.  scrip.'] 

1.  A  small  piece  of  paper  containing  a  writ- 
ing ;  a  schedule ;  a  small  writing.  Locke. 

Call  them  man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip.  Sliak: 

2.  A  kind  of  certificate  in  evidence  of  some 
property  or  interest  possessed,  as  in  bank-stock, 
city-stock,  railway-stock,  government-stock,  &c. 

t  SCRIP'PA^E,  w.  That  which  is  contained  in  a 
scrip  or  small  bag.  Shak. 

SCRIpt,  n.  [L.  scriptum,  something  written; 
scribo,  sfriptus,  to  write  ;  Old  Fr.  escript.'] 

1.  t  A  small  writing ;  a  scrip.  Chaiicer. 

2.  An  imitation  of  writing  or  manuscript  in 
print :  —  a  kind  of  printing  type  formed  to  imi- 
tate writing.  P.  Cyc.     Simmonds. 

3.  {Law.)  An  original  instrument.     Bouvier. 

SCR!p'TO-RY,  a.  [L.  scriptorius.]  Written; 
not  orally  delivered,     [r.]  Swift. 

SCRYpT'U-RAL  (skrTpt'yu-r?l),  a.  Rcbting  to,  os 
in  accordance  with.  Scripture ;  biblical.  "  'fhe 
scriptural  use  of  that  word,"  Atterbury. 

SCRiPT'U-RAL-I§.M,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
scriptural ;  adherence  to  Scripture.  Lyell. 

SCRIPT'U-RAL-IST,  n.     Scripturist.  Smart. 

SCRIPT' U-RAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  scriptural  manner  , 
according  to  Scriptures.  Allen. 

SCRTpt'U-RAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
scriptural.  Allen. 

SCRTpT'URE  (skript'yur),  w.  [L.  scriptura  ;  sc7'ibo 
scriptus,  to  "write.] 
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1.  Any  thing  written  ;  a  writing. 

It  l«  not  only  ruMuiiil»iTi'<l  in  many  Mrriiititret,  but  fhmoui 
ibr  the  deatli  unJ  overthrow  of  Criuaua.  Knliiuh, 

2.  A  term  applied  distinctively  to  the  writings 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament;  the  liible  ; 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  —  usmilly  in  the  plural. 

But  the  Scrii>tttre  will  give  him  a  clear  precept.  South. 

Seriiiture*  meant  no  more  than  writings  but  Ihii  Inspired 
writing  htt»  hern  felt  to  \k  m  fur  nlKive  all  other  wriUngn,  that 
thia  name  it  hiw  chiillenged  ua  exc'luaively  Ita  own.       TrewM. 

I  have  rcglilurly  and  Httcntivelv  read  these  Holy  Scri/iliiref, 
and  am  of  opinion  thiit  thia  volume,  inilepcndent  of  ita  divino 
oriirin,  contuina  more  anhlimity  anil  biunty,  more  pure  mo- 
rality.more  im|)<>rtiint  hiatory.and  Hner  atrainaof  poetry  and 
eloquence,  than  can  be  collected  from  all  other  booka,  iu  what- 
ever age  or  language  they  may  have  been  composed. 

^  Str  IV.  Jonet. 

BCRIpT'LIRE  (skrlpt'yur),  a.  Relating  to  the  Bible 
or  the  Scriptures  ;  scriptural.  Milton. 

SCRJP-TU'RI-AN,  n.    Scripturist.  [r.]  Franklin. 

SCRIpT'UR-IST,  «.  One  who  adheres  to,  or  is 
versed  in,  the  Scripture.  Abp.  Newconie. 

8CR|-v6l'LO,  n.  A  small  tusk  of  an  elephant, 
weighing  less  than  twenty  pounds.     Simmonds. 

SCRIVE'NPR  (skrlv'ner)  [skrlv'n?r,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F.  \Vr. ;  8krtv'in-?r,  Ja.  K.  S/«.],  n.  [It.  scn- 
vano,  a  scribe ;  Sp.  escribano ;  Norm.  Fr.  es- 
cryer^ 

1.  Formerly,  one  who  drew  contracts  or  any 
writings,  —  more  recently,  one  whose  business 
it  was  to  place  money  at  interest;  a  kind  of 
money-broker.  Dryden. 

2.  A  writing-master.  Halliwell. 

SCRQ-BlC'y-LATE,  a.  [L.  scrobiculus,  dim.  of 
scrobis,  a'  ditch.]  {^Bot.)  Excavated  into  shal- 
low pits ;  pitted.  Lindlty. 

SCROD,    ?  „   ^  schrode.  —  See  Schrode.  Riley. 

SCRODE,  > 

SCr6f'U-LA,  n.  [L.  scrofulfB-,  scrofa,a  breeding- 
sow,  —  because  swine  were  supposed  to  be  sub- 
ject to  a  similar  complaint.  Dunylison.]  {Med.) 
A  disease  characterized  by  indurated  glandular 
tumors,  especially  about  the  neck,  suppurating 
slowly  and  imperfectly,  and  healing  with  diffi- 
culty,"—  the  disease  ordinarily  occurring  in  those 
of  a  sanguine  temperament ;  struma  ;  —  vulgar- 
ly called  king' s-evil.  Dunylison. 

SCROF'y-LOUS,  a.  [Fr.  scrofulcux.']  Relating 
to,  or  suffering  from,  scrofula.  Dunglison. 

SCR5P'y-LOtJS-LY,  ad.   In  a  scrofulous  manner. 

aCR^F'U-LOyS-NfiSS,   n.      The   state   of   being 

scrofulous.  Ash. 

SCROG,  n.    A  stunted  shrub  or  bush.      Brockett. 

SCROLL  (skrei),  n.  [Old  Fr.  escroe,  which  Skin- 
ner derives  from  L,  ex,  from,  and  rota,  a  wheel. 
—  Gael,  sgrol.  —  Corrupted  from  roll.  Mintheu.] 

1.  A  paper  or  parchment,  xisually  containing 
some  writing,  and  rolled  up  so  as  to  conceal  it. 

Some  made  in  books,  some  in  long  parchment  scrolh. 
That  were  all  worm-eaten  and  full  of  canker  holes.    Si>enser. 
ttg'TUe  papers  on  wliicli  jurors'  names  are  written 
and  »o  drawn  out  uf  the  box,  are  atill  suinetiiiies  called 
acroll.i.     Barrill. 

2.  A  flourish  with  the  pen,  at  the  end  of  a 
signature,  or  a  circle  of  ink,  or  other  mark  with 
a  pen,  representing  a  seal; — allowed  in  some 
of  the  United  States  as  a  valid  substitute  for  a 
seal :  —  a  paraph.  ^Bouvier. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  convolved  or  spiral  ornament, 
applied  to  a  common  arrangement  of  the  tessera 
of  a  Roman  pavement,  and  to  volutes  of  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  capitals.  Britton. 

SCROLLED  (skrOld),  a.  Enclosed  in  a  scroll  or 
roll.     "  Scrolled  works."  Pope. 

PCRO'TAL,  a.    Relating  to  the  scrotum.     Mead. 

SCR6'T|-F0RM,  a.    {Bot.)  Purse-shaped.  IFr/^A^ 

BCR6t'Q-CELE,  n.  [L.  scrotum,  the  scrotum, 
and  Gr.  K>iXti,  a  tumor;  Fr.  scrotoc  k.]  {Med.) 
Inguinal  heri:ia,  descending  into  the  scrotum. 

SCRO'TUM,  n.  [L.]  {Anat.)  The  integuments 
which  cover  the  testes.  DungUson. 

SCRoO^rE,  r.  a.  To  crowd  :  to  squeeze.  [Local, 
Eng.,  and  colloquial,  U.  S.]  UalUwell.  Bartlett. 

SCRdvV,  n.     1.  t  A  scroll.  Fabyan. 

2.  pi.  Curriers'   cuttings   or   small   clippings 

from  skins  ;  — the  ears  and  other  redundancies 

used  for  making  glue  or  size.  Simmonds. 
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t8CR5S?^LE,  n.  [Old  Ft.  escrouellea,  Ving'a-e.yn; 
Fr.  icrouclles.]     A  rascal ;  a  wreich.  SfuiK. 

SCRfiB,  r,  n.  [Ger.  schrnbben;  Dut.  schrobhen; 
Dan.  akrubbc;  Sw.  skrubba.  —  Gael,  sgroh.  —  To 
scrub  is  to  scrape  by  the  change  of  ilie  vowel  a 
into  M.  Richardson.]  [t.  scruubki)  ;/^.  sculb- 
UINO,   8CULHHKU.]     To   rub   hard   with   some- 


thing coarse  and  rough  ;  to  scour  ;  to  cleanse. 

She  sits  at  squat,  and  trruf»  her  leathern  face.     Oryilen. 
Now  Moll  had  whirled  her  mop  with  dexterous  airs. 
Prepared  to  icnib  tlic  entry  and  the  stair*.  Swift. 

SCRCtb,  ».  H.  To  work  hard;  to  be  industrious 
and  frugal.  Smart. 

SCROb,  n.  1.  A  mean  fellow;  one  that  works 
hard  and  lives  frugally  or  meanly. 

And  neighboring  jades  resolved  to  tnrry, 

Kalher  tnau  with  such  sci-kCm  they  'd  marry.  King. 

2.  Any  thing  mean  or  despicable.  Swift. 

3.  A  worn-out  brush  or  broom.      Ainsworth. 

4.  Dense  uitderwood.     [Local.]      Simmonds. 

SCRtTB'BgD,  a.  Mean  ;  vile  ;  worthless  ;  shabby  ; 
scrubby.     "  A  little,  scrubbed  boy."  Shak. 

SCRCb'BY,  a.  Mean;  vile;  like  a  scrub;  shab- 
by ;  stunted  ;  scrubbed.  "  Scrubby  trees."  Swift. 

SCRCb'-RACE,  n.  A  race  between  mean  or  in- 
ferior animals.  Porter. 

SCRCfF,  n.     L  t  Scurf.  Bailey. 

2.  The  hinder  part  of  the  neck  ;  scuff.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]  Forby. 

SCROMP'TIOI'S  (skramp'sllys),  ffl.  Nice;  particu- 
lar; excellent.   [Local  and  vulgar,  U.S.]    Judd. 

SCRUNCH,  V.  a.    To  scranch.  Jennings. 

SCRO'PLE  (skril'pl),  n.  [L.  scrupulus,  a  sharp  or 
pointed  pebble,  a  scruple  ;  scriipici,  a  rough  or 
sharp  stone,  anxiety,  solicitude ;  It.  scrupolo ; 
Sp.  esnrnpiilnso ;  Fr.  scrnpiile.] 

1.  Difficulty  of  determination  ;  perplexity, 
generally  about  minute  things;  inquietude  of 
conscience  ;  a  kind  of  repugnance  to  do  a  thing; 
doubt :  —  an  apprehension  ;  a  nicety  ;  a  delicacy. 

The  receiving  of  the  king  without  the  least  scruple,  pause, 
or  question.  liacon. 

Inordinate  anxiety  and  unnecessary  scrtiples,  which  only 
entangle  the  soul.  Ji/..  Taylor. 

2.  A  weight  equal  to  the  third  of  a  dram,  or 
twenty  grains,  used  in  compounding  medicines. 

3.  Proverbially,  any  small  quantity.       Shak. 

SCRO'PLE,  v.  n.  \t.  scRrPLF.n  ;  pp.  scrupling, 
.scKiPLED.]  To  have,  a  hesitation  about  doing 
a  thing ;  to  doubt ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  waver ;  to 
fluctuate. 

He  ncniplert  not  to  eat 
Against  his  better  j  udgmcnt.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  A  person  scruples  from  a  feeling  of  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  a  thins,  and  hesitates  and  warers 
from  various  motives,  particularly  such  as  affect  his 
irterest.  He  may  scruple  to  s.iy  what  would  give  of- 
fence, hesitate  to  engage  in  an  enterprise,  and  trover 
in  Iiis  resolution.  Conscience  produces  scruples  ;  fear, 
hesitation;  irresolution,  wacering. 

SCRO'PLE  (skrii'pl),  v.  a.  To  douht  or  hesitate 
about ;  to  suspect.  "  He  did  not  much  scruple 
the  honesty  of  these  people."     [r.]      Dampier. 

SCRO'PL^R, M.  One  who  has  scruples;  a  doubter. 
"Away  with  those  nice  scriiplers."  Graunt. 

tSCRtl'PU-LTST,  n.  One  who  doubts  or  scruples. 
"  The  sceptics  or  scrupulists."  Shaftesbury. 

t  SCRO'PV-LIZE,  v.  a.    To  perplex  with  scruples. 

Other  articles  may  be  so  fcnrputized.  Mountagu. 

SCR(!J-PU-l6s'1-TV,  n.  fL.  scrttpulositas.']  The 
state  of  being  scrtipulous  ;  minute  and  nice 
doubtfulness  ;  douht  :  —  tenderness  of  con- 
science ;  over-nicety  ;  niceness  ;  delicacy. 

This  perplexity  and  Kcniputninlfi  about  actions.         Sharp. 

But  when  they  have  made  the  breach,  their  fenijmtontu 

soon  retires.  Drcaii  of  /Setg. 

SCRO'Pl'-LOfjS,  a.  [li.  scrupulosiis ;  Jt.  scropo- 
loso  ;  Sp.  escrupiiloso  ;  Fr.  srrtipulefijr.l 

1.  Having  scruples  or  doubts ;  hard  to  satis- 
fy, or  be  satisfied,  in  determinations  of  con- 
science ;  conscientious;  strict;  punctilious. 

Their  weak  brethren  which  were  fcniptilotif.  Hooker. 

Their  flesh  is  so  like  In  taste,  that  the  ncrupulous  are  al- 

lowtnl  them  on  flsh-days.  Locle. 

2.  t  Liable  to  be  doubted  ;  doubtful. 

The  justice  of  that  cause  ought  to  be  evident,  not  obscure, 
not  tcifipuloHt.  .  /lucon. 

3.  Given  to  raising  objections  ;  captious. 


SCUDO 

Equality  of  two  domettic  powett 

Breed*  tcru/mluut  taction.  Am» 

4.  Careful ;  \  igilant ;  cautious ;  exact. 

I  have  been  the  more  «th/<u/»i/>  and  wary.  Id  regard  Ih* 
Infifrencea  from  theoe  olnervaUoua  are  uf  inipt<rtance, 

Wuoiltmrd. 

Syn.  —  See  Conscientious. 

SCRC'PV-LOCs-LY,  ad.  In  a  scrupulous  manner; 
carefully;  nicely;  anxiously.  Addison. 

SCRO'PV-LOVS-NfisS,  n.  The  state  of  being  scru- 
pulous ;  niceness ;  carefulness.  Boyle. 

SCRO'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  scrutor,  to  search  care- 
fully.] That  may  be  scrtitinized  or  inuuired 
into;  discoverable  by  inquiry,  [k.]  JJec.  of  Piety. 

tSCRV-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  «<TMta<io.]  Search  ;  ex- 
amination ;  inquiry.  Bailey. 

SCRU-TA'T9R,  n.  [L.]  One  who  scrutinizes ;  an 
inquirer  ;  a  searcher ;  an  examiner.  Hale$. 

SCRC-T|-NEER',  n.  One  who  scrutinizes  or  ex- 
amines ;  a  searcher.  Bailey, 

BCRO'TI-NIze,  r.  a.    [See  Scritint.]    [i.  scrc- 

TINIZKU;      pp.    fiCRlTINIZINO,    SCRITINIZKD.] 

To  search  or  examine  clos'ily  ;  to  inquire  into ; 
to  investigate  ;  to  pry  into. 

Whose  votes  they  were  obliged  to  renitinae.  AtUffe. 

SCRO'T|-NiZ-(;R,  n.    One  who  scrutinizes. 

8CR0'TI-NIZ-|NG,  p.  a.  Examining  closely,  mi- 
nutely, or  critically. 

SCRO'T|-NoCs,  a.  Closely  examining  or  inquir- 
ing ;  cautious,     [r.]  Dennam. 

SCRO'TJ-NOOs-LY,  ad.  In  a  scrutinous  manner; 
by  using  scrutiny.  NuttalL 

SCRt)'TI-NY,  n.  [L.  scrutinitim  ;  scrutor,  to  search 
carefully ;  scrvta  (Gr.  yp^'^i)^  trash,  frippery ; 
It.  scrutinio  ;  Sp.  escrvtmio  ;  Fr.  scrutin,  ballot^ 
balloting.  —  A.  S.  scrvduian,  to  scrutinize.] 

1.  Careful  inquiry  ;  a  critical  or  close  exami- 
nation or  investigation  ;  close  search. 

I  thought  thee  worth  my  nearer  view 

And  narrow  tcrutiny.  Miltom. 

Tie  should  be  chiefly  conversant  in  such  authors  as  requir* 

close  attcntmn,  and  will  abide  the  t«»t  of  a  rational,  though 

candid,  scrutiny.  Knox. 

2.  In  parliamentary  language,  an  examination 
of  the  votes  given  at  an  election  by  a  committee, 
at  which  the  bad  given  on  both  sides  are  reject- 
ed, and  the  poll  corrected  accordingly.  Bratide. 

3.  {Eccl.)  An  examination,  in  tf  e  last  week 
of  Lent,  of  tne  catechumens  who  were  to  be 
baptized  on  Easter  day;  —  used  chiefly  in  the 
ancient  church  of  Rome.  Brande. 

4.  {Canon  Late.)  A  little  paper  billet  on 
which  a  vote  is  written.  M'right. 

Syn.  —  See  Exami.n ation. 

+  SCR0'TI-NY,  t?.  rt.    To  scrutinize.         Johnson. 

SCRC-TOIRE'  (skrd-twor')  [»kr(t-t5r',  S.  11'.  P.  /. 
E.  F. ;  skril-twor',  Ju.  K.  Sm.'],  n.  [Fr.  ecriioire; 
ecrire,  to  write.  —  See  Scribe.]  A  kind  of  cab- 
inet or  desk  with  a  door  or  lid  folding  down- 
wards for  the  purpose  of  writing  on.       U'riyhL 

t  SCRCzE,  r.  a.  To  squeeze ;  to  compress.  Spenser. 

tSCRY,  n.    A  cVy.  Bertiers. 

SCCd,  r.  n.  [A.  S.  sccotan,  to  shoot ;  "Dwt.schieten, 
to  shoot ;  Dan.  skyde  ;  Sw.  skrida,  to  advance, 
to   skud.  —  See  Shoot.]      [j.  scvdded;    pp. 

SCIDDIXO,  8Cl  DPKD.] 

1.  To  flee  ;  to  run  away  with  precipitation. 

Away  the  fHghted  spectre  sciwfs. 

And  leaves  my  lady  in  the  suds.  Stri/t. 

2.  {\aut.)  To  drive  before  a  gale,  with  no  sail, 
or  with  only  enough  to  keep  the  vessel  before 
the  wind.  Dana. 

SCCd,  r.  o.    To  pass  oyer  quickly.        Shenstone. 
SCCd,  n.    1.  The  act  of  scudding ;  a  hurr>  ing  or 

running  away  with  precipitation 

2.  A  loose,  rnporv  cloud  driven  swiftlv  along 

by  the  wind.    "  The'  showery  scuds."     Dryden. 

The  blackening  ocean  curls,  the  winds  arise. 

And  the  dark  »cii</  in  swift  »ucce»»on  Bles.       talcomrr. 

SCOd'DING,  n.  {Natd.)  A  driving  before  a  gale, 
with  no  sail,  or  with  onlv  sail  enough  to  keep 
the  vessel  before  the  wind.  Falconer. 

SCOd'DLE,  r.  n.  To  scud  awkwardly,  [r.]  Bail^. 

SCO 'no,  ft. ;  pi.  scP  dL  [It.,  a  buckler,  a  snuio.\ 
An  Italian  gold  coin  worth  about  64s.  lid.  ster 
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ling  (#15.70) :  —  also  an  Italian  silver  coin  equal 
to  about  4s.  sterling  ($0.97.)  Cyc.  of  Com. 

SCUFE,  «.  The  racket  used  in  striking  the  ball 
at  tennis.     [Scottish.]  Simmonds. 

SCUFF,  n.  The  hinder  part  of  the  neck.  [North 
of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

Rough  scuff,  the  lowest  people  ;  the  rabble.  [Collo- 
quial and  vulgar,  U.  S.] 

SCUF'FLE,  V.  n  [A.  S.  sciifan,  to  shove;  Sw. 
sktiffa,  to  shove.  —  From  shuffle.  —  See  Shuf- 
fle, Shove.]  \i.  scuffled  ;  pp.  scuffling, 
SCUFFLED.]  To  strive  or  struggle  roughly, 
blindly,  or  without  direction  for  the  mastery  ; 
to  fight  confusedly  and  tumultuously. 

A  gallnnt  man  had  rather  fight  to  great  disadvantage  in  the 
field,  in  an  orderly  way,  than  sciifflK  with  an  nndisciplined 
rabble.  King  Charles. 

SCUF'FLE,  n.  1.  A  contest  in  which  the  parties 
struggle  blindly  or  without  direction  for  the 
mastery ;  a  tumultuous  broil  or  fight ;  a  con- 
fused quarrel. 

A  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  Parcea  was  knocked  down  by  a 
violent  blow  on  the  head  by  nn  oar.  Cook. 

The  dog  leaps  upon  the  serpent,  and  tenrs  it  to  pieces;  l.ut, 
in  the  scuffle,  the  cradle  happened  to  be  overturned. 

L^Eatrange. 

2.  A  pinafore.     [Local,  Eng.]  HalliioeU. 

3.  A  tool ;  a  scuffler.   [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 
Syn.  —  See  Quarrel. 

SCUF'FLpR,  n.     1.  One  who  scuffles. 

2.  An  implement  for  cutting  up  weeds,  and 
stirring  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Farm,  Rncy. 

SULTG,  n,  [Dan.  skyf/ge,  a  shade  ;  Sw.  skugga,'\ 
A  sheltered  place.  [Local,  Eng.]  Craven  Dialect. 

SCUG,  V,  a.    To  hide.     [Local,  Eng.] 

SCULK,  V.  n.  [See  Skulk.]  To  lurk  in  hiding- 
places  ;  to  skulk.  Sicift. 

SCULK'gR,  n.  Alurker.  —  See  Skulker.  Johnsoji. 

SCULL,  n.  [See  Skull.]  {Anat.)  The  bone  of 
the  head ;  the  brain-pan  ;  the  skull.         Sharp, 

SCULL,  ti,  ["  Minsheu  derives  it  from  the  hoUoto- 
ness  of  a  boat,  like  a  shell  or  skull;  or  it  may 
be.  Skinner  adds,  from  the  Fr.  escuelle  {ecuelle,  a 
porrinaer)  (L.  scuttila),  a  little  dish  or  platter, 
—  from  some  resemblance  to  a  charger  or  plat- 
ter." Richardson.^ 

1.  A  small  boat ;  a  cock-boat ;  sculler. 

Sherwood. 

2.  One  who  rows  a  cock-boat  or  sculler :  — an 
oar  so  short  that  one  man  can  work  a  pair,  — 
most  generally  an  oar  placed  over  the  stern  of  a 
boat  and  worked  from  side  to  side,  the  blade, 
which  is  turned  diagonally,  being  always  in  the 
water.  Brande. 

t SCULL,  n.  [From  A.  S.  sceole,  a  great  com- 
pany, which  is  undoubtedly  from  scylan  (Su. 
Goth,  skilia),  to  separate.  Jameson.  —  See 
School.]     A  shoal  or  school  of  fish.         Shak. 

SCULL,  V,  a.  To  impel,  as  a  boat,  by  a  single 
oar  over  the  stern.  Jamieson. 

SCULL'cAp,  n.    See  Skullcap. 

SCULL'gR,  n,    1.  One  who  sculls  or  rows  a  boat. 

2.  A  boat  rowed  by  one  man,  with  two  short 

oars  or  sculls.  Dry  den, 

eCUL'LpR-V,  n,  [Ger.  schall,  a  shell,  a  cup,  a 
bowl;  Dan.  skoal,  a  bowl,  a  dish;  Sw.  skal; 
Icel.  skal,  skoal,  —  Norm.  Fr.  squillerge,  a  scul- 
lery ;  Fr.  ecuelle,  a  porringer.  —  Originally  the] 
same  as  skull.  Douglas.  —  It  is  highly  probable  j 
that  a  cup  or  bowl  received  this  name  from  the 
barbarous  custom,  which  prevailed  among  sev- 
eral ancient  nations,  of  drinking  out  of  the 
skidls  of  their  enemies.  Jamieson.]  A  place 
where  culinary  utensils,  as  kettles  or  dishes,  are 
cleansed  and  kept.  Peacham, 

SCULL'ION(skul'yun),n.  [Old Fr. sc«7?e?-.  Boque- 
fort.  —  See  Scullery.]  A  low  domestic  ser- 
vant who  cleans  the  kettles  and  the  dishes  in 
the  kitchen ;  a  servant  of  the  scullery.       Shak. 

tSCULL'ION-LY  (skul'yun-le),  a.  Low;  base; 
■worthless ;  vile.  Milton, 

t  SCULP,  V,  a,  [Gr.  y?.l<pm ;  L.  srulpo,  scalpo.] 
To  carve ;  to  engrave  ;  to  sculpture.       Sandys, 

SCUL'PIN,  n,  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  L.  sco7'- 
pitis  (Gr.  cKopnioi).]     The  common  name  of  sev- 


eral species  of  fishes  having  large  spines  upon 
the  head.  —  See  Dracunculus.  Storer. 

fSCULP'TILE,  a.  [L.  sczilpiilis,]  Made  or  formed 
by  carving.  Broione. 

SCtJLP'TOR,  n.  [L.  —  See  ScuLP.]  An  artist 
who  carves  or  cuts  with  the  chisel  images  or 
statues  out  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal.      Dryden, 

SCULP'TRfSS,  n.     A  female  sculptor.     Qu.  Rev, 

SCfJLPT'y-RAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
sculpture.  Maunder. 

SCULPT'URE  (skBlpt'yur).  »*•  [!•.  sculptura  ;  It. 
scultura  ;  Sp.  esciiUuro  ;  Fr.  sculpture.'] 

1.  The  art  of  carving  or  chiselling  in  wood, 
stone,  or  other  materials,  or  of  forming  images  or 
statues  of  visible  objects  from  solid  substances. 

j8®"The  term  sculpture  has  been  applied  to  carving, 
to  modelling  or  the  plastic  art,  to  casting  in  metal,  and 
to  gem-engraeing  ;  but  it  is  usually  applied  to  the  art 
of  forming  images  in  stone.     Tonilinson. 

2.  The  work  of  the  sculptor ;  carved  images 
or  statues  ;  carved  work.  Milton, 

There,  too,  in  living  sciilptvre  might  be  seen 

The  mad  aft'ection  of  the  Cretan  queen.  Df-yilen. 

3.  The  art  of  engraving  on  copper.    Johnson, 

SCULPT'URE  (skulpt'yur),  v.  a.  [i,  SCULPTURED  ; 
pp.  SCULPTURING,  SCULPTURED.]  To  work  in 
sculpture  ;  to  carve  ;  to  engrave.  Pope. 

SCULPT'URED,  ;».  a.  Carved  ;  engraved.  "Massy 
sculptured  vase."  Pope. 

SCULPT-UR-ESaUE'  (skulpt-yiir-esk'),  a.  Relat- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  sculpture,    [r.]     Knight, 

SCUM,  71.  \Ger.  schaiim;  Tivit.  schuini ;  Dan.  <Sf 
Sw.  skiim  ;  Gael.  sgum.  —  It.  shiuma  ;  Old  Fr. 
escume ;  Fr.  ecume.] 

1.  The  froth  or  refuse  that  rises  on  the  sur- 
face of  heated  liquors  or  melted  metal ;  dross  ; 
recrement.  Simmonds, 

2.  That  part  which  is  worthless  or  of  little 
use. 

The  great  and  innocent  are  insulted  by  the  scum  and  ref- 
use of  the  people.  Addimn. 
Syn.  —  See  Dregs. 

SCUM,  V,  a,  \i,  scummed;  pp.  scumming, 
SCUMMED.]  To  clear  the  scum  off;  to  take  the 
scum  from  ;  to  skim,  Milton, 

SCUM'BgR,  n.     Excrement ;  dung.      Ainsicorth, 

SCUM'BpR,  v,7i.    To  dung,     [r.]  Massinger, 

SClTM'BpR,  v,a,  {Oil  Painting.)  To  lightly  rub 
over  with  a  semi-transparent  color.  Clarke, 

SCUM'BLjNG,  n.  {Oil  Painting.)  A  blending  of 
tints  with  a  neutral  semi-transparent  color,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  glazing  which,  when  lightly  rubbed 
over  that  portion  of  a  picture  which  is  too  bright 
in  color,  or  which  requires  harmonizing,  partial- 
ly covers  the  ground  tint.  FairJwlt. 

SCtJM'MgR,  n.  Dung;  scumber.  Musarum  Deliciee, 

SCUM'MfR,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  scums ; 
a  skimmer.    "  Wooded  scummers,"  Ray, 

SCUM'MING?,  n.pl.  The  matter  skimmed  from 
boiling  liquors.  Wright, 

SOUM'MY,  a.    Covered  with  scum;  vile.    Sidney, 

SCUP'PpR,  n.  [Ger.  sch'pfen,  to  leak.  Skinner.] 
(Naut.)  One  of  the  holes  cut  in  the  water-ways 
for  the  water  to  run  from  the  d^cks.  Dana. 

SCOp'P^R-HOLE,  n.    A  scupper.  Bailey, 

SCtTP'PpR-HO^E,  n,  {Naut,)  A  leather  tube 
nailed  round  the  scuppers  of  the  lower  deck, 
on  the  outside,  to  prevent  the  water  from  enter- 
ing when  the  vessel  inclines.  Mar,  Diet. 

SCUP'P^IR-NAIL,  n.  {Naut.)  A  nail  with  a  broad 
head,  for  fastening  leather  or  canvas  to  the 
scuppers.  Mar.  Diet, 

SCrjP'PpR-PLCG,  n.  {Naut.)  A  plug  used  occa- 
sionally to  stop  a  scupper.  Jamieson, 

t  SCiJR,  V.  n.    To  move  fast ;  to  scour.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

SCiJRF,  n,  TA.  S.  sceorfa,  scurf;  Dut.  schurft ; 
Ger.  schorf;'Dan.  skiirv;  Sw.  sAo?/";  Icel.  scwr- 
fur  —  Old  L.  scarro,  to  become  rough.  Bos- 
worth,'] 

1.  (Med.)  A  kind  of  dry,  miliary  scab;  small 
exfoliations  of  the  cuticle.  Dunglison. 

2.  Foul  remains  ;  soil ;  stain. 


Then  are  they  happy  when,  by  length  of  time. 

The  scurf  \s  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  thing  adhering  to  the  surface. 


There  stood  a  hill  whose  grisly  top 
Shone  with  a  glossy  scurj. 


Milton. 


SCURF'J-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  scurfy. 

S(JURF'V,  a.  Having  scurfs,  scabs,  or  scales; 
resembling  scurf;  furfuraceous.  Johnson. 

fSCUR'RpR,  n.    One  who  scurs.  Berners. 

SCUR'RILE,  a.  [L.  scurrilis,  from  scurra,  a  buf- 
foon, a  jester  ;  It.  4f  Fr.  scurrile,]  Befitting  a 
buffoon  or  vulgar  jester ;  low ;  mean ;  grossly 
jocose  ;  scurrilous.    "  Scurrile  talk."       Burton. 

SCUR-RIL'l-TY,  n,  [L.  scurrilitas ;  scurra,  a  buf- 
foon, a  jester  ;  It.  scurrilita ;  Fr.  scurrilite,] 
The  quality  of  being  scurrilous ;  vulgar  or  abu- 
sive language  ;  vileness  of  speech  ;  grossness  of 
reproach  ;  mean  buftbonery  ;  scurrilousness. 

Banish  scurriliti/  and  profancness,  and  restrain  the  licen- 
tious insolence  of  poets.  Dr/iden. 

SCUR'RJL-OUS,  a.  Using  or  containing  offensive 
and  vile  language ;  grossly  opprobrious  or  re- 
proachful ;  abusive  ;  foul ;  coarse  ;  vile  ;  low. 

The  same  man  called  by  Bale  a  scurrilous  fool.         Fuller. 
Tickled  with  wit  scurrilous  or  injurious.        Ilabington. 

Syn.  —  See  Reproachful. 

SCUR'RIL-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  scurrilous  manner; 
with  vile  language  ;  grossly.  Dryden, 

SCUR'RJL-OyS-NESS,  n.     Scurrility.        Johnson, 

SCiJR'RY,  V.  n.      To  move  rapidly,    [r.]    North. 

SCUR'VJ-LY,  ad.  In  a  scurvy  manner ;  vilely; 
basely  ;  coarsely  ;  meanly.  B.  Jonson. 

SCiJR'Vl-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  scurvy.  Shertcood, 

SCtJR'VY,  a,     1.  Diseased  with  the  scurvy;  cov- 
ered with  scabs  ;  scabbed.  Lev.  xxi.  20. 
2.  Vile  ;  bad  ;  sorry  ;  worthless ;  mean ;  low  ; 
contemptible  ;  offensive. 

I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy. 
Not  scurv//,  nor  a  temporary  meddler.  Sliak. 

He  spoke  scurvp  and  provoking  terms.  S/itik. 

SCUR'VY,  n.  [See  Scurf.]  {Med.)  A  disease 
which  occurs  either  at  sea  or  on  land,  charac- 
terized by  livid  spots  on  the  skin  from  ex- 
travasated  blood,  by  languor,  loss  of  muscular 
strength,  pain  in  the  limbs,  &e. 

4fg=  In  sea  scurry,  there  are  spots  of  different  hues 
intermixed  with  tlie  livid,  principally  at  the  roots  of 
the  hair ;  the  teetli  are  loose ;  the  gums  are  spongy 
and  bleeding;  the  breath  is  fetid,  and  the  debility 
universal  and  extreme.  It  occurs  after  exposure  to  a 
moist,  cold,  foul  atmosphere,  with  long  use  of  one 
kind  of  food  and  of  stagnant  water.     Dunglison. 

SCiiR'Vy-GRAss,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Cochlearia ;  spoon  wort ; 
—  so  called  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  curing 
scurvy.  Loudon.    Phillips, 

Common  scurvy-grass,  Cochlearia  officinalis,  —  Eng- 
lish scurvy-grass,  Cochlearia  Anglica.  Eng.  Cyc, 

'SCUSE,  n.    Contracted  from  excuse,  Shak. 

SCUT,  71,  [Icel.  skott.]  The  tail  of  a  hare  or 
other  short-tailed  animal.  Shak, 

SCU'TA^E,  n.  [Law  L.  scutagium,  from  L.  scu- 
tum, &  buckler.]  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  sum  of 
money  assessed  on  those  tenants  by  knight-ser- 
vice, who  had  not  followed  their  lord  to  the  wars, 
nor  found  a  substitute,  being  a  certain  amount 
for  each  shield  :  —  a  compensation  or  satisfac- 
tion paid  to  tenants  by  knight-service  in  lieu  of 
military  service  ;  escuage.  Burrill. 

SCU'TATE,  a.  [L.  scutatus,  armed  with  a  buck- 
ler ;  scutum,  a  buckler.] 

1.  {Zo"l.)  Covered  with  scales.  Brande. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  a  buckler; 
buckler-shaped.  Gray. 

SCUTCH,  V,  a.  [See  Scotch.]  \i.  scutched; 
pp.  scutching,  scutched.] 

1.  To  strike  ;  to  whip.  [Local,  Eng.]   Wright. 

2.  To  dress,  or  break  and  separate  the  woody 
part  of,  as  flax.  Loudon. 

SCUTCH,  n.  A  wooden  implement  for  dressing 
flax  and  hemp.  Simmonds. 

SCOTCH'EON  (skuch'iin),  n.  [L.  scutum.]  An 
escutcheon.  —  See  Escutcheon.  Sidney. 

SCUTE,  n.       [L.  scutum,  a  buckler.] 
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1.  t  A  small  shield.  Goicoigne. 

2.  A  French  ^old  coin  worth  $0.80.     Burrill. 

3.  iZor.l.)  The  scale  of  a  reptile.         Jirande. 

BCV'T^l.,  n.     {Hot.)  A  scutellum.  Smart. 

8CCJ'T?h-LATK,  a.  {Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  platter 
or  saucer;  scntelliforni.  ,  Gray. 

8cO'T(;l-lAt-5I),  a.  Divided  into  surface!!  re- 
sembling tittle  plates.  Woodward. 

SCr-TftL'LJ-FdRM,  a.  [L.  sctdella,  a  waiter,  and 
forma,  form.]  (Bot.)  Shapbd  like  a  platter  or 
saucer ;  scutellate.  Gray. 

SCU-TF.I.' I.UM,  n.  [L.  acutefh,  dim.  of  snitra, 
a'  flfic  dish,"  a  platter.]  {Bot.)  A  shield  with  an 
elevated  rim  formed  by  the  thallus.         Lindley. 

SC0-T|-BRAn'€I11-AN,  n.  (Zo:>l.)  One  of  the 
SciUibranchiata.  Eng.  Vyc. 

SCU-Tl-BRAjf-eHI-A'TAfn.  pi.  \X"  sctdum,  n 
buckler,  and  Arn/jrA/Vs,  gills.]  {Zo  il.)  An  order 
of  gasteropodous  moUusks  in  which  the  gills  are 
protected  by  a  shield-shaped  shell.  Brande. 

8C(J-T|-BRAnCU'I-ATE,  n.  (Zoiil.)  An  animal  of 
the  order  Scutibraiichiata.  Wright. 

SCli-TlF'gR-oOs,  a.  [L.  scutum,  a  buckler,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]    Bearing  a  buckler.         Blount. 

SCU'T|-F6RM,  a.  [L.  scutum,  a  buckler,  and 
forma,  form.]     Shaped  like  a  buckler.  Johnson. 

SCi/'TJ-QSpR,  n.  [L.  scutum,  a  buckler,  and  gero, 
to  bear.]  {Zo'U.)  One  of  a  genus  of  chilopods 
with  unequal  legs,  frequenting  houses  and  out- 
buildings. Brande. 

SCO'Tl-rfiD,  n.  [L.  scutum,  a  buckler,  and  pes, 
pedis,  a  foot.]  (Ornilh.)  A  bird  having  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  leg  covered  with  segments  of 
unequal  horny  rings,  terminating  on  each  side 
in  a  groove.  Brande. 

SCUT'TLE  (skut'tl),  n.  [L.  scutellt,  dim.  of  scu- 
tra,  a  flat  dish,  a  platter  ;  It.  scodella,  a  porrin- 
ger ;  Sp.  escudillii ;  Old  Fr.  esculle ;  Fr.  ecuelle. 
—  A.  S.  seutel,  a  platter;  Dut.  schotel;  Ger. 
sch'lssel;  Ce\t.  scuteU ;  W.  ysgtideU.] 

1.  A  wide,  shallow  basket,  resembling  a  dish 
or  platter  in  form.  Ttisser. 

2.  A  small  vessel  for  holding  coal ;  a  coal- 
hod  ;  a  coal-scuttle.  Simmonds. 

SCOT'TLE,  n.  [Sp.  esrotillon  ;  Fr.  ecouti/le. — 
Perhaps  from  Dut.  schait,  a  boat ;  or  schotel,  a 
porringer.  Skinner.  —  More  probably  from  A.  S. 
sceotan,  sceotian,  to  shoot.  Richardson.'^ 

1.  {NatU,')  A  small  hatchway  or  openmg  rn  a 
vessel's  deck  or  sides,  or  through  the  coverings 
of  the  hatchways  and  ladder-ways,  and  furnished 
with  a  lid  for  closing  it.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  An  opening  in  a  floor,  a  roof,  &c.,  like 
the  hatchway  of  a  vessel,  and  closing  with  a  lid. 

3.  A  small  grate  or  lid  closing  an  opening,  as 
in  a  wall.  Mortimer. 

SCUT'TLE,  n.  [From  scud,  or  scuddk.']  Act  of 
running  with  affected  haste :  a  quick  pace. 

She  went  with  an  easy  scuttle  out  of  the  shop.     Spectator. 
SCUT'TLE,  V.  a.      [i.  SCUTTLED  ;    pp.  SCL'TTLINO, 

SCUTTLKD.l  (Xaut.)  To  cut  holes  in,  as  the 
bottom,  sides,  or  decks  of  a  vessel,  for  any  pur- 
pose:—  to  make  holes  in,  as  a  vessel,  in  order 
to  sink  her.  Mar.  Diet.     Dana. 

SCOt'TLE,  v.  n.  To  run  with  affected  precipita- 
tion ;  to  scuddle.  Arbuthnot. 

SCLTT'TLE-BfTTT,  n.  {Naut.)  A  cask,  with  a 
hole  cut  in  its  bilge,  kept  on  deck  to  hold  water 
for  daily  use.  Dana. 

SCOT'TLE-CASK,  n.    A  scuttle-butt.         Clarke. 

SCfJT'TLE-KlsiI,  n.    A  cuttle-fish.  Wright. 

SCO '  TVM,  n.     [L.,  a  shield.] 

1.  (Roman  Ant.)  A  shield  worn  by  the  heavy- 
armed  infantry,  either  oval  or  of  the  shape  of  a 
door.  ]V,n.  Smith. 

2.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  pent-house;  a  lean- 
to  ;  an  awning.  Burrill. 

3.  (Ent.)  The  second  section  of  the  upper 
surface  of  a  segment.  Westwood. 

SCff.  'LM-A,  n.  {ZoOl.)  A  genus  of  nudibranchi- 
ate  gasteropods,  having  tree-like  gills  placed  on 
fin-like  processes  on  the  edge  of  the  back.  Baird. 

♦  srvLE,  r.  o.  [A.  S.  scylan,  to  separate,  to  with- 
draw.]   To  conceal ;  to  veil.  Chaucer, 


A  cutting  jt^ 

ved  blade,     V  \L--^ 

ihe  Asiat-      ^^^T^i^^Z^r""^ 


8CYL-LA'RI-AN,  n.  (Conch.)  One  of  a  tribe  of 
macrurous  Jecapods,  distinguished  by  u  singular 
confurination  of  the  external  antenna;.  Eng.Cyc. 

8CYM'|-TAR,  n.     [It.  scimiturra  ;  Sp.  cimitarra  ; 
Fr.  cimeterre.]     A  cutting 
stvord  with  a  curv 
used  chiefly  by  the 
ics ;  —  also  written  cimeter, 
cimitar,  cymetar,  scimtlar,  scimitar,  and  simi- 
tar. FairhoU. 

SCfPH'U-Ltrs,  n.  {Bot.)  The  cup-like  appendage 
from  which  the  seta  of  Hepaticce  arises.  Ilcnslou). 

SCr'PHUS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  OKixpos.] 

1.  (Ant.)  A  large  drinking-cup  used  by  the 
lower  orders  of  Etrurians  and  Greeks.  FairhoU. 

2.  ( Bot. )  A  kind  of  corona 
or  appendage  of  the  corolla, 
proceeding  from  the  base  of 
the  limb,  and  forming  an 
undivided  cup,  as  in  the 
Narcissus.  Lindley. 

SCi'T'jf-LE,  n.  [L.]  A  ge- 
nus of  highly  poisonous 
snakes,  having  a  stout,  cy- 
lindrical body.  Baird. 

SCYTHE,  n.  [A.S.s?<Ac;Dut.  Scyphu*. 

Zeis,  zeissen ;  Frs.  sied ;  Icel.  sigd.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  mowing,  consisting  of  a 
long  blade  affixed  commonly  at  an  acute  angle 
to  a  pole  or  handle,  called  sued,  sneath,  or  snath. 

Wliilc  the  milk-maid  siniteth  blithe. 

And  the  mower  whets  his  Kiilhe.  MiUrm. 

Time  is  commonly  drawn  ...  an  old  man.  bald,  winced, 
with  a  ix-i/i/ie  and  an  hour-ghiss.  I'eucliam. 

aeg'  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "This  word  is  variously 
written  l>y  authors.  1  liave  chosen  the  orthof;ra|>hy 
[sithe]  which  is  at  once  8iiii|ile  and  most  agreeable  to 
etymology."— Several  English  lexicographers  who 
preceded  Johnson,  as  Bailey,  Martin,  &.C.,  adopted 
tlie  orthography  scythe  ;  and  this  form,  as  was  stated 
by  Nares  in  17«4,  and  by  Smart  in  1841,  still  prevails. 

2.  A  curved  blade  affixed  to  the  end  of  the 
axle  of  ancient  war-chariots.  Davis. 

SCYTHE,  ti.  a.  [i.  scythed;  pp.  SCYTHINO, 
SCYTHED.]  To  cut  with  a  scythe ;  to  mow.  Shak. 

SCYTHED  (slthd),  a.  Armed  with  scythes,  as  a 
war-chariot.     "  The  scythed  car."  Warton. 

SCYTHE'-LiKE,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  scythe. 

SCYTHE'MAN,  n.     One  who   uses   a  scythe;    a 

mower.     "  The  stooping  scytheman."  Slarston. 

SCYTHE'-STONE,  n.  A  whetstone  for  sharpen- 
ing scythes.  Simmonds. 
8CYTH'J-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Scythia.  Murray. 
SCtTH'l-AN,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Scythia.  Ency. 
fSDAlN  (sdan),  n.  Disdain. 
fSDAlN  I  ^ 
tSDEIGN  J  (*'^''")>  ^''  «•    To  disdain 

SDEATII,  interj.     Noting  terror. 


Spenser. 
Spenser. 


Congreve. 

tSDEIGN'FOL  (sdan'fai),  a.  Disdainful.  Spenser. 

SEA  (sC),  n.     [A.  S.  sa,  se,  siero ;  Dut.  zee  ;  Frs. 
se  ;  Ger.  see  ;  Dan.  sn,  s'e  ;  Sw.  sf<i;  Icel.  sjdr.] 

1.  A  Isrge  body  of  salt  water  communicating 
with  an  ocean  ;  as,  "The  Mediterranean  sea"  ; 
"  The  sea  of  Azof"  ;  "  The  North  sea." 

2.  A  large  body  of  inland  water  ;  a  lake. 
"Walking  by  the  sea  of  Galilee."     Matt.  iv.  18. 

3.  The  ocean ;  the  water ;  —  opposed  to  land. 

The  I^rd  made  heaven,  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
them  is.  /ixod.  xx.  U. 

Thewa!  thewrr!  the  open  orn  I 
The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free!  Procter. 

4.  A  wave  ;  a  billow ;  as,  "  To  ship  a  sea." 

5.  The  flowing  or  running  of  waves  of  the  sea 
in  a  particular  direction,  as  under  the  action  of 
a  violent  wind  ;  as,  "  A  head  sea." 

With  the  wind  quartering  and  a  heavy  .wo.  Dann. 

6.  A  large  quantity  of  any  thing  liqtiid. 
"  That  sea  of  blood."  "  King  Charles. 

7.  Any  thing  rough  and  tempestuous.  "  A 
troubled  sea  of  passion."  Milton. 

Jit  sea.  I  n  the  open  sea  out  of  sight  of  land .  "  When 
two  vessels  speak  at  ura."  Dana.  —  Half  gras  orrr, 
half   drunk.     Spectator.— The    hi(rh    xean,   the   open 

ocean. Molten  sea,  (Bible.)  a  large  brazen  reservoir 

in  the  court  of  Solomon's  temple,  containing  16,000  or 
2-1,000  gallons.    Kitto. 

t^if  Sea  is  much  used  in  composition. 

Syn.  —  See  Ocean. 


SEA'— Ad-D(R,  n.  (Ich.)  An  acanthnpterAgiouf 
fish,  of  an  elongated  and  blender  form,  having 
fifteen  spines  oii  the  buck,  and  u  «er)'  long  »nout  °, 
filtcen-snined  stickleback  ;  (J xtleromeuM  tpina- 
chia  of  LinniTus.  Yarrelt. 

8EA'-AlR,n.   The  air  from,  or  near,  the  aea.  Mead. 

SEA-A-NftM/Q-.Ng,  n.     (ZoA.)  A  polype  of  the 

genus  Actinia.  —  See  Acti.ma.  Brande. 

SEA '-Ape,  n.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  shark  ;  Car3- 
charias  vulpes  of  Cuvier  ;  —  called  also  fox- 
shark,  thresher,  and  sea-fox.  Yarrell, 

SEA'-BANK,  n.    1.  The  sea-shore,  Shak. 

2.  A  bank  or  mole  to  prevent  encroachment 

of  the  sea.  Todd. 

8E.\'-BAR,  n.    The  common  tern.  YarrelL 

SEA '-BAR- ROW,  n.  The  sea-pincushion    G.Mag. 

SEA'-BAT,  n.     A  sort  of  flying-fish.        Cotgrate. 

SEA'-BATIIED  (se'batfid),  a.  Bathed  or  dipped 
ill  the  sea.     "  Sea-bathed  Hesperus."      Sandys. 

SEA'-BEACH,  n.  The  shore  of  the  sea.  Maunder. 

SEA'-BeAr,  71.  (Zonl.)  1.  The  polar  or  white 
bear;  I'rsvs  niaritimus  of  Linntrus,  or  Tha- 
larctos  maritimus  of  Gray.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  A  name  given  to  several  species  of  seals  of 
the  genus  Arctocephnius,  especially  to  Arcto- 
cephulus  ursinus  ;  ursine  seal.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'BEARD,  n.  (Bot.)  A  marine  plant  growing 
in  dense  tufts ;  rock-conferva ;  Ctmjervu  rvpet- 
tris.  Clarke. 

SEA'-BEAST,  n.  An  animal  or  monster  of  the 
sea.     "  That  sea-beoit.  Leviathan."  Milton. 

SEA'-BEAT  (s5'b€.),  ;  „,  g^^t^^  „  ^^^^^^ 

8EA'-BEAT-EN  (sC'b«t-tn),  >  by  the  waves  of  the 

sea.    "  Ships  .  .  .  extremely  sea-beaten."     HulL 

SEA'-BIRD,  n.    A  bird  that  frequents  the  sea. 

SEA'-BLUB-BpR,  n.    A  marine  insect.    Pennant. 

SEA'BOARD,  ad.    Towards  the  sea.  Todd. 

SEA'BOARD,  n.  The  sea-coast;  the  country  bor- 
dering on  the  sea.  Qu.  Rev. 

SEA'BOARD,  a.    Bordering  on  the  sea.      Mason. 

SEA '-BOAT,  n.  (Naut.)  A  term  applied  to  a  ves- 
sel as  respects  her  qualities  in  bad  weather. 
"  Their  ships  being  bad  sea-boats."  Brande. 

SEA'BORD,  a.    Seaboard.  Spenser 

SEA'-BOR-DgR-TNG,  a.  Bordering  on  the  sea; 
sea-board.     "  Sea-bordering  shores."    Drayton. 

SEA'-BORN,  a.     1.  Bom  of,  or  produced  by,  the 

sea.  "Neptune  and  his  8ea-&on<  niece."  Waller. 

2.  Bom  at  sea.  Clarke. 

SEA'— BORNE,  a.  AVaftcd  or  borne  upon,  or  from, 
the  sea.     "  Sea-borne  breezes."  Goldsmith. 

8EA'Boi)ND,  a.     Bounded  by  the  sea.       Sandys. 

j  SE.\'-BOiyND-5D,  a.    Bounded  by  the  sea. 

SEA'-BOy,  m.  a  boy  employed  on  shipboard.  Shak. 

SEA'-BREACH.  n.  An  inruption  of  the  sea  by 
breaking  the  banks.  L' Estrange. 

SEA '-BREAM,  n.  (Ich.)  An  acanthopterygious, 
marine  fish,  having  a  dark  patch  on  each  side  of 
the  body  near  the  head  ;  Pagelius  centrodontus 
of  Cuvier  ;  —  also  called  gilt-head,  and  red  gilt- 
head.  YarreU. 

SEA'-Br£d,  a.  Bred  or  trained  upon,  or  for,  the 
sea.  Cotigreve. 

SEA'-BREEZE  (sS'brer.),  n.  A  brecie  or  wind 
blowing  from  the  sea.  Mortimer. 

8EA'-BUIlT  (sS'bllt^,  a.     1.  Built  for  the  sea. 

The  ivn-bmit  forts  in  dreadftil  order  more.  Dn/itn. 

2.  Built  on  the  sea.  Clarke. 

SEA'-cAB-B,\QE,  n.  (Bot.)  Sea-kale;  Crambe 
maritima.  —  See  Sea-kai.e.  Miller. 

SEA'-CALF  (aC'kaO,  «•  (Zm  t )  The  common  seal; 
Calocephahis  riittlinus  of  Cuvier.         Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'— C.iP,  n.    A  cap  worn  on  shipboard.    Shak. 

SEA'-cAP-T.AIN,  n.     A  master  of  a  sea-vessel. 

8E.\'-C.\RD,  n.  The  card  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass.—  See  Cakd.  Bp,  Morton. 


mIeN,  8(R;   m6vE,  NOR,  86n  ;    bOlL,  bOr,  rOlE.— 9,  9,  5,  (,  soft;  C,  e,  5,  |,  hard;  §  as  z;  ^.  at  ft.  — THIS,  ihi«. 
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SEA' -CARP,  n.  {Ich.')  A  spotted  fish  that  lives 
among  locks.  Johnson. 

SEA  -CHANGE,  n.     Change  effected  by  the  sea. 

Nothing  of  him  tl.at  do.'h  fi.de, 

But  dutli  sutt'er  a  sea-change.  Shak. 

SEA'-CHART,  n.  A  map  of  the  sea,  its  coasts, 
islands,  &c.  Watts. 

SEA'-CHIGK-WEED,   n.      (Bot.^    Sea-sandwort; 

Honkenya  peploides.  Gray. 

SEA'-CHIEF,  n.     A  sea-captain.  Blackmore. 

SEA'-CIR-CLED  (se 'sir-kid),  a.  Surrounded  by 
the  sea  ;  sea-girt.  Handys. 

SEA'-CLIFF,  n.  A  cliff  bordering  on  the  sea ; 
—  particularly  an  inland  chtf,  from  which  the 
waters  have  retreated  in  consequence  of  the 
elevation  of  the  intervening  land.  Lyell. 

SEA'-COAL,  n.  Mineral  coal;  pit-coal;  — so 
called  because  carried  to  London  by  sea.    Shak. 

SEA'— C5AST  (se'kost),  n.  The  coast  or  shore  of 
the  sea.     "The  southern  sea-coaj<<."       Bryant. 

SEA'-COB,  n.     {Ornith.)  A  sea-gull.       Johnson. 

SEA'-COLE-WORT  (-wurt),  n.  (Bot.)  Sea-cab- 
bage ;  sea-kale  ;  Crambe  maritima.       Johnson. 

SEA'-c6M-PASS  (se'kum-p3s),  n.  The  mariner's 
compass.     '  Camden. 

SEA'-COOT,  n.     (Orniih.)  The  coot,      Johnson. 

SEA'-COR'iMO-RANT,  M.     {Omith.)  A  sea-crow. 

Johnson. 

SEA'-COVV^,  n.     {Zonl.)  1.  The  walrus,  or  morse; 

Trichechus  Rosmarus  ;  —  also  called  sea-horse. 

2.  A  name  applied  to  the  cetaceous  animals 

of  the  genus  Manatus ;  the  manatee.    Eng.  Cyc. 

sfiA'-CRAB,  n.  A  maritime  shell-fish.  Goldsmith. 

SEA'-CRAW-FISH,  w.  {Zo- 
ol.)  A  crustacean  of 
the  genus  Palinurus,  re- 
markable for  the  hard- 
ness of  its  crust.  The 
common  sea-crawfish,  or 
spiny  lobster  {Palinurus 
vulgaris),  is  in  common 
use  as  a  wholesome  arti- 
cle of  food.        Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-CROW  (se'kro),  n.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of 
gull;  laughing  gull;  mire-crow;  Xema  ridi- 
bundus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-CUR-RgNT,  n.     A  current  in  the  sea. 

SEA'-DAF'FO-DIL,  w.  {Bot.)  A  hardy,  bulbous 
plant ;  Pancratium  maritimiim.  Crabb. 

SEA'-DE'I-TY,  n.    A  god  of  the  sea.    Warburton. 

SEA'— DEV-JL,  n.  (Ich.)  1.  A  large,  cartilaginous, 
marine  fish  of  the  family  Raiida,  or  rays,  and 
genus  Cephaloptera;  horned  ray.  Brcmde. 

2.  An  acanthopterygious  fish  without  scales  ; 
Lophius  piscatorius  ;  —  also  called  anqler,  and 
fishing-frog.  i.ng.  Cyc. 

SEA'— DOG,  n.    1.   A  marine  animal,  —  perhaps 

the  shark.     "  Fierce  sea-dogs."        Roscomtnon. 

2.  The  common  seal ;  sea-calf.    R.  Hamilton. 

iSEA'-DOT-TpR-pL,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the 
family  Charadriadm,  or  plovers  ;  turnstone  ; 
Strepsiltis  interpres  of  Illiger,  or  Tringa  inter- 
pres  of  Gmelin.  Lng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-DRAG-0\,  n.     [A.  S.  sa  draca.] 

1.  A  marine  fish  ;  a  species  ot  Cottiis.     Hill. 

2.  A  marine  monster,  somewhat  resembling 
an  alligator,  and  having  two  legs  terminating  in 
hoofs,  said  to  have  been  caught  on  the  coast  of 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Gent.  Mag. 

SEA'— DRAKE,  n.     The  sea-cormorant.    Johnson. 

SEA'-DOcK,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  duck  which  feeds 
for  the  most  part  in  salt  water,  as  distinguished 
from  a  pond-duck.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'— EA-GLE,  n.     1.  {Ornith.)  A  large  species 

of  eagle  ;  the  bald  or  white-headed  eagle  ;  Hali- 

cetus  leucncephalus.  Eng.  Cyc.     Wilson. 

2.  {Teh.)   A  species   of  ray ;    the  eagle  ray; 

Myliobatis  aquila.  Hill. 

BEA'— EAR,  n.  (Zo'il.)  A  gasteropodous  mollusk 
of  the  family  Haliotidce,  so  named  in  allusion  to 


Common  sca-crnwflsh 
(^Palinvrms  vulgaris). 


its  shell,  which  resembles  an  ear  in  form ;  — 
also  called  ear-shell.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'— EEL,  n.     The  cor.ger-eel.  Johnson. 

SEA'— EGG,  n.  {Zool.)  A  marine  radiated  animal; 
the  sea-urchin.  —  See  Sea-ukchin.    Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA-EL'jp-PHANT,  n. 
{Zoul.)  A  very  large 
species  of  seal,  the 
male  of  which  has  a 
proboscis ;  Macrorhi- 
nus  proboscideus  ;  — 
also  called  elephant- 
seal,  and  bottle-nose. 

Eng.  Cyc.  sea-ek-plmnt. 

SEA'-5N-CIR'CLED  (-kid),  a.  Surrounded  by  the 
sea ;  sea-girt.  Thomson. 

SEA'-eN-GA(^E'MeNT,  n.     A  naval  battle. 

SEA'FAU-gR,  n.    A  mariner ;  a  seaman  ;  a  sailor. 
Some  mean  seafarer  in  pursuit  of  gain.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Sailor. 
SEA'fAr-JNG,  a.  Following,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
occupation  of  a  seaman.  Arbuthnot. 

SEA'-FEN-NgL,  n.     {Bot.)  Samphire.     Johnson. 

SEA'-FIGHT  (se'fit),  n.  A  battle  on  the  sea  or 
between  vessels  ;  a  naval  battle.  Bacon. 

SEA'— FISH,  n.  A  fish  living  in  the  sea  or  in  salt 
water ;  a  marine  fish.  Swift. 

SEA'-FOAM,  n.     [Min.)  Sea-froth.      Simmonds. 

SEA'— FoWl,  n.  A  bird  that  lives  on  sea-coasts 
and  procures  its  food  from  the  sea ;  a  marine 
bird.  De7'ham. 

SEA'-FOX,  n.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  shark ;  the 
sea-ape  ;  —  so  called  from  the  extraordinary 
length  of  its  tail.  HiU.    Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-rROTH,  M.  {Min.)  A  dull-white,  opaque, 
hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia,  of  which  bowls  of 
tobacco-pipes  are  made ;  meerschaum.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-GA^E,  n.   The  depth  of  water  that  a  vessel 

draws.  Smart. 

SEA'-GAR-LAND,  n.     An  herb.  Todd. 

SEA'-GIR-DLE  (se'|ir-dl),  n.  A  kind  of  marine 
plant.  Johnson. 

SEA'— GIRT,  a.  Girded  or  encircled  by  the  sea. 
"  Sea-girt  Ithaca."  Milton. 

SEA'— GOD,  n.  A  fabulous  deity  of  the  sea,  as 
Neptune  ;  a  marine  deity.  Drayton. 

SEA'-GOD-D^SS,  n.  A  fabulous  female  deity  of 
the  sea  ;  a  marine  goddess.  Pope. 

SEA'— GoWn,  n.  A  short-sleeved  gown  or  gar- 
ment worn  by  mariners.  Shak. 

SEA'-GRAss,  w.  {Bot.)  A  plant  growing  on  the 
sea-shore.  •  Johnson. 

SEA'-GREEN,  a.  Of  the  color  of  the  water  of  the 
sea ;  of  a  faint  bluish  green.  Pope. 

SEA'-GREEN,  n.     1.  The  color  of  the  sea  ;  faint 

bluish-green.  Simmottds. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  plant ;  saxifrage.  Johnson. 

SEA'-GULL,  M.  {Ornith.)  A  marine  bird  of  the 
family  Laridce  ;  a  gull ;  a  sea-mew.    Eng.  Cyc. 

SE  '4H,  n.  (Ant.)  A  Hebrew  measure  containing 
661.92  Parisian  cubic  inches.  Kitto. 

SEA'-HARE,n.  {Zonl.)  A  marine,  tectibranchi- 
ate  gasteropod  of  the  genus  Aplysia;  —  so 
called  from  its  long  tentacles,  which  cause  its 
headtoresemble  that  of  ahare.  Brande.  Crabb. 

SEA'-HEATH,  n.  {Bot.)  The  name  of  evergreen, 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Fran\enia, 
growing  on  salt-marshes  and  sea-coasts.  Loudon. 

SEA'-HEDQtE-H6G,  n.  The  sea-urchin,  or  sea- 
egg.  —  See  Sea-urciiix.  Carew. 

SEA'-HEN,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  sea-bird;  the  com- 
mon guillemot ;   Uria  troile.  Wright. 

SEA'-HOG,  n.     {Zool.)  The  porpoise.      Johnson. 

SEA'-H6L-LY,  n.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen,  herba- 
ceous, umbelliferous  plant,  with  a  branched  and 
leafy  stem,  growing  on  the  sea-shore ;  Eryn- 
gium  maritimum.  Loiulon. 

SEA'— HOLM,  n.     1.  A  small,  uninhabited  island 

in  the  sea.  Johnson. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  sea-holiy,  Carew. 


SEA'-HORSE,  n.  1.  (Zonl.)  The  walrus  or  morse; 
sea-cow;   Trichechus  Rosmarus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Ich.)  A  fish,  allied  to  the  pipe-fish,  having 
a  prehensile  tail,  and  swimming  in  a  vertical 
position  ;  Ilippocamptts  brevirostris.        Yarrell 

4®=-  By  sea-horse  Dryden  means  probably  the  hip- 
popotamus,    Johnson. 

Sea-horses-tLoMudering  in  the  slimy  mud.  Drjdden. 

SEA'-I-DOL,  n.     An  idol  representing  a  god  of 

the  sea.  Milton. 


SEA'-IN-SECT,  n.    A  marine  insect. 


Cook. 


SEA'-KALE,  w.  {Bot.)  A  cruciferous,  tuberous- 
rooted  plant,  growing  on  sandy  shor^,  the 
shoots  and  leaf-stalks  of  which  are  eaten  as 
greens ;  sea-colewort  ;  sea-cabbage  ;  Crambe 
maritima.  Loiulon. 

SEA'-KIng.  n.  An  ancient  Danish  or  Norwegian 
pirate. —  See  Viking.  Laing. 

SEAL  (sel),  n.  [L.  sigillum,  a  little  image  or 
figure,  a  seal,  dim.  of  sigmim,  a  sign,  a  figure  or 
image  ;  It.  sigillo,  a  seal ;  Sp.  sigilo,  sello  ;  Fr. 
sceau.  —  A.  S.  sigel,  sigl,  a  neck -ornament,  a 
brooch  or  jewel ;  Dut.  zegel,  a  seal ;  Ger.  siegel ; 
Dan.  segl;  Sw.  sigill.} 

1.  A  piece  of  precious  stone,  metal,  or  other 
hard  substance,  with  an  inscription  engraved  on 
it,  used  for  making  an  impression  '"^n  some  soft 
substance,  as  on  wax  that  closes  letters  or  is 
affixed  to  legal  instruments  in  token  of  perform- 
ance or  of  authenticity.  Locke.     Burrill. 

2.  Wax  affixed  to  a  letter  or  instrument,  and 
impressed  with  a  seal. 

Till  tliou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  oif  my  bond.        Shak. 

Solyman  showed  him  his  own  letters,  asking  him  ...  if  he 

knew  not  that  seal.  Jinoltes. 

3.  The  wax,  wafer,  or  other  adhesive  sub- 
stance which  closes  a  letter  or  other  paper. 

4.  That  which  confirms  or  secures ;  confir- 
mation ;  authentication ;  attestation. 

The  prize  is  no  otherwise  valued  than  as  the  mark  and 
sea<  of  victory.  Jip.  Horsley. 

The  .lea/ of  mine  apostleshipareye  in  the  Lord.  ICor.  ix.  2. 

Great  seal.  See  Great-seal.  —  Privy  seal.  See 
Privy. 

SEAL,  n.  [A.  S.  seal; 
Dan.  seel;  Sw.  sjiil; 
Icel.  selr.'l  {Zoi'd.)  A 
marine,  carnivorous, 
mammiferous  quad- 
ruped of  the  family 
Phocidce,  found  chief- 
ly in  high  latitudes. 

Eng.  Cyc.  Seal. 

il^-  Seals  are  characterized  by  their  limbs  being 
short,  and  so  enveloped  in  skin  as  to  be  more  like  fins 
than  legs.  Their  neck  is  very  short,  and  their  head 
resembles  that  of  a  dot;.  They  have  the  power  of 
opening  atid  closing  the  nostrils  at  pleasure.  Their 
body  is  elongated  and  fu.siform,  and  the  tail  very 
short.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  hairy,  and  they  have 
simple  toes  armed  with  sharp  claws.    Baird. 

SEAL    (sEl),    V.    a.        [i.    SEALED  ;     pp.    SEALING, 


sten  or  close  with  a  seal. 


SEALED.] 

1.  To  faf 

I  have  seen  her  .  . .  take  forth  paper,  fold  it,  write  upon  't, 

and  afterwards  seal  it.  Shak. 

A  book  . . .  sealed  with  seven  seals.  Rev.  v.  1. 

2.  To  affix  a  seal  to,  as  a  mark  of  authentici- 
ty.    "  To  seal  such  writs."  Bouvier. 

3.  To  confirm  ;  to  ratify.  Rom.  xv.  28. 

With  my  hand  I  seal  our  true  hearts'  love.  Sliak. 

4.  To  make  fast ;  to  fasten  ;  to  secure. 

Thev  went  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealhig  the  stone 
and  setting  a  watch.  MuU.  xxvii.  (j(i. 

5.  To  close ;  to  shut ;  —  often  followed  by  tip. 

Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words.  Sliak- 

Now  pleasing  sleep  hath  sealed  each  mortal  eye.     Fope. 

6.  To  mark  with  a  stamp,  as  proof  of  legal 
size,  weight,  or  quality ;  as,  "  "To  seal  measures." 

7.  {Carp.)   To  fasten  a  piece  of  wood  or  iron 
to,  as  to  a  wall,  for  staples,  hinges,  &c.  Wright. 

SEAL  (sSl),  V.  n.    To  fix  a  seal.  Shak. 

SEA'-LAN-GU.A^E,  n.  The  language  of  seamen  ; 
nautical  phraseology.  Chambers. 

SEA'-LARK,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  family 
Charadriada,  or  plovers,  allied  to  the  dotterel 
and  the  sand-piper.  '  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA '-LEECH,  n. 
sea. 


{Zool.)  A  leech  inhabiting  the 
Pennant. 


A,  t,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;  A,  fc,  I,  6,  0,  It,  short;   A,  ^,  \,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEfR,  HER; 


8ea-le«>|iar(l. 


SEA-LEGS 

8EA'-LftG§,  n.  pi.  Ability  to  walk  on  the  deck  of 
a  vessel  when  pitching  or  rolling.  Wriyht. 

8EA'-Lf;M-QN,  n.  {Zol.t.)  A  marine,  gasteropo- 
dous  niollusk  of  the  genus  Doris,  having  a  skin 
resembling  the  rind  of  a  lemon.  liaird. 

SEA'-LfiOP-ARD.  n.    {Zool.)  A  spotted  seal  found 
in  the   South   Shet- 
land Islands ;  Steno- 
rhynchvs     leopardi- 
nus.  Eng.Cyc. 

BEAL'(:R,n.One' 
who  seals. 

Huloet 

SEA'-LftT-TpR,  n.  A  document  which  neutral 
vessels  are  bound  to  carry  in  time  of  war,  as  an 
evidence  of  nationality,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
protection  against  belligerent  powers,     liurrill. 

SEA'-LIFE,  n.    The  life  of  seamen.         Johnson. 

BEA'-LIke,  a.    Resembling  the  sea.     Thomson. 

SEAL'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  seals. 

2.  The  act  or  the  business  of  hunting  and 
catching  seals,  and  curing  their  skms.Simmonds. 

3.  {Arch)  Act  of  fixing  a  piece  of  wood  or 
iron  to  a  wall  for  staples,  hinges,  &c.     Wright. 

SEAL'JNG-VOY'AljJE,  n.  A  voyage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  seals.  WriglU. 

SEAL'|NG-WAX,  n.  Wax  for  sealing  letters,  le- 
gal instruments,  &c.  Boyle. 

The  best  red  nealing-wnx  is  made  by  meltinR  four  pounds 
of  li/iht-colorcd  or  bleached  shell-lac  with  one  i)ound  of  Ven- 
ice turpentine  and  three  pounds  of  Chinese  vermilion. 

2'omutuoH. 

SEA'-Ll-QN,  n.    (ZoUl.)  A 

name    given    to    several 

large    species    of    seals, 

but  particularly  to  those 

having  a   mane   on    the 

neck  of  the  male,  as  the 

Platyrhytichus  Leoninus.  vi;jj.,__,_^  'vt^^h^— v 
Robt.  Hamilton.  J^^^js^^TI^I^ 
SEA'-L6t)SE,    n,      (Zof/7.)  Sen-lion. 

The  Molucca  crab ;  Pediculus  marinus.  Hamilton, 
SEAL'-SKIn,  n.    The  skin  of  a  seal.       Johnson. 

SEAM  (s5in),  n.  [A.  S.  seam  ;  Dut.  zoom  ;  Ger. 
aaum  ;  Dan.  som  ;  Sw.  sSm  ;  Icel.  saumr.'\ 

1.  The  line  or  suture  formed  by  sewing  to- 
gether two  edges  of  cloth  or  other  material. 

The  coat  was  without  »eam,  woven  from  the  top  through- 
out. John  xix.  'JSi. 

2.  A  line  of  juncture  ;  a  suture.  Smart. 

3.  A  long  crevice  or  fissure.  Clarke. 

4.  A  scar  ;  a  cicatrix.  Johnson. 

5.  The  space  between  the  edges  of  planks  in 
a  vessel's  deck  or  sides.  Dryden. 

6.  (Geol.  &  Mining.)  A  term  applied  to  any 
thin  layer  or  bed,  especially  to  a  thin  layer  or 
stratum  separating  thicker  strata.  Aiisttd, 

SEAM,  n.     [A.  S.  seam  a  horse-load;  a  load.] 

1.  A  measure  of  grain  containing  eight  bush- 
els ;  a  quarter.  Piers  Plouhman. 

J9^  Still  used  in  some  paits  of  England.    Ray. 

2.  A  horse-load  of  timber,  being  about  three 
hundred  weight.     [England.]  Simmonds. 

Seam  of  glass,  in  England,  120  lbs.,  or  24  stone  of 
Ave  lbs.  Simmonds. 

BEAM  (sSm),  v.  a.      [t.  SEAMED ;  pp.  seamino, 

SEAMED.^ 

1.  To  join  together  by  a  seam.  Johnson. 

2.  To  mark  with  a  cicatrix  ;  to  scar.  "  Seamed 
o'er  with  wounds."  Pope. 

SEA  M,  n.     [A.  S.  seim  ;   Frs.  siama  ;  Dut.  zeetn  ; 
W.  saim.\     Hog's  lard  ;  fat ;  grease.         Shak, 
43-  Still  used  in  some  parts  of  England.     Orosr. 

BEA'MAID,  n.     1.  A  mermaid.  Shak. 

2.  A  water-nymph.  P.  Fletcher. 

BEA'-MAKL,  n.     A  gull ;  a  sea-mew.  Ray. 

BEA'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  SEAMEN.    1.  One  who  practises 

navigation  at  sea;  a  mariner;  a  sailor.  Dryden. 

2.    A  merman;    the  male  of  the  mermaid. 

"  Mermaids  or  seamen."     [11.]  Locke. 

8EA'MAN-LiKE,  a.  Like  a  skilful  seaman. CTarAe. 

.  8EA'M.\N-SnTP,  n.  The  skill  of  a  good  seaman  ; 
skill  m  navigation.  Burke. 

tSEA'-MAR^E,  n.   The  shore  of  the  sea.    Shak. 
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SEA'-MARK,  n.  A  point  of  land,  or  an  object  on  | 
land,  as  a  light-house,  to  assist  mariners  in  di- 1 
recting  their  course.  Bacon. 

SEAM'-BLAsT,  n.  A  blast  made  bv  filling  with 
powder  the  seams  or  crevices  mad.e  by  a  previ- 
ous drill-blast.  Hale. 

SEA'-M6LL,  n.    A  sea-mew;  a  gull.  JSAoA. 

BEA'.MEW  (sS'niQ),  n.  {Ornith.)  A  marine  Mrd 
of  the  family  Larida;  a  gull.  I^ng.  Cyc. 

SEA'— MILE,  n.  The  marine  geographical  mile,  1 
being  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree  of  latitude  or  , 
of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere.  Hntton. 

SEA'-MlLK-VVf)RT   (-wUrt),   n.     (Bot.)    A    low,  ] 
leafy,   fleshy   perennial    growing    on   the   sea- 
shore ;  Glaux  maritima.  Gray. 

SEAM'JNG-LAce,  n.  Lace  used  by  coach-trim- 
mers to  cover  seams  and  edges.  Simmonds.  j 

SEAM'LpSS  (sSm'lfs),  a.  Having  no  seam.    Hall.  : 

SEA'-MON-STgR,  n.  A  marine  monster.  Milton. 

SEA'-M5ss,  n.    Coral.      Drayton.       .,» S.l 

SEA'-MOOSE,  n.  {Zor.l.^  A  su- 
perbly colored,  oval,  dorsibranchi- 
ate,  marine  anellidan ;  Halithca 
acvleata  of  Savigny,  or  Aphrodita 
aculeata  of  Linnaeus,      hng.  Cyc. 

SEAM'-PR6sS-PR,  n.  (Agric.)  An 
implement,  consisting  of  two  cyl- 
inders, for  pressing  earth  newly 
turned  up  by  the  plough. 

Simmonds.       Sea-mouse. 

SEAM'— RfiNT,  n.  The  separation  or  breaking  of 
a  seam  ;  a  breach  of  stitches.  Johnson. 

SEAM'-RENT,  a.  Having  ripped  clothes;  ragged 
"  Poor,  seam-rent  fellows.'  H  .Tnn*nn 


A  seamstress. 


B.  Jonson. 
Gauden. 


lISEAM'STgR,  n 

I  SfiAM'STRgSS  (s«ni'stres)  [sSm'strfs,  S.  W.  J. 
F.Ja.  Sm.;  seui'str^s,  P.  E.  \Vr.  IF6.],  n.  A 
woman  whose  occunation  it  is  to  sew;  —  written 
also  sempstress,  ana  semstress.  Cleaveland. 

SEA'— mOd,  n.  A  rich  saline  deposit  from  salt 
marshes  and  sea-shores.  Farm.  Ency. 

SEA'— MULE,  n.    A  sea-mell ;  a  sea-mew.  Smart. 

SEAM'Y,  a.     Having  or  showing  a  seam.      Shak. 

SEAN  (sSn),  n.     A  net ;  a  seine.  Sandys. 

SEA'-NA-VEL,  n.  A  small  shell-fish  resembling 
a  navel.  Scott. 

SEA'-NA-VEL- WORT  (-na-vl-wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  A 
Syrian  herb  of  the  genus  Androsace,  by  which 
great  cures  are  said  to  be  performed.     Johnson. 

SE'ANCE,  w.  [Fr.,  from  L.  sessio  ;  sedeo,  to  sit.] 
a' session  ;  a  sitting.  R.  Owen. 

SEA'-NEE-DLE,  n.  A  marine  fish  allied  to  the 
pike ;  sea-pike  ;  gar-fish  ;  Esox  belone  of  Lin- 
na;us,  or  Belone  vulgaris  of  Cuvier.     Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-N£T-TLE,  n.  {Zonl.)  A  marine,  inverte- 
brate, radiate  animal  of  the  class  Aralepha, 
some  species,  at  least,  of  which  possess  the  pow- 
er of  stmging.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEAN'N.^-CHY,  n.    See  Sennachy. 

SEA'-NiJRSED  (ss'niirst),  a.  Nursed  or  trained 
at  sea  or  by  the  sea.  Smart. 

SEA'-Ni?^MPH,  n.  A  nymph  or  goddess  of  the 
sea  ;  a  marine  nymph.  Broome. 

SEA'-ON-ION  (sS'Qii-yun),  n.  {Bot.)  A  bulbous 
plant  growing  on  certain  sea-coasts  ;  a  species 
of  squill ;  Scilla  maritima.  Ainstcorth. 

SEA'-667.E  (se'6z),  n.  The  soft  mud  found  on 
or  near  the  sea-shore.  Mortimer. 

SE.\'-dRB,  n.  {leh.)  A  marine  fish  almost  round, 
with  a  mouth  like  that  of  a  frog.         Goldsmith. 

SEA'-OT-TfR,  n.  {Zo">l.) 
A  species  of  otter  found 
in  the  Northern  Pacific, 
having  a  short  tail,  and 
valued  for  its  fur  ;  Enhy- 
dra  marina ; — called  also 
sea-beaver.       Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-oWl,  n.  {Ich.)  The  lump-fish  or  lump- 
sucker  ;  Cyclopterus  lumpus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-PAD,  n.    The  star-fish.  Johnson. 

SE.\'-PAN-TI15R,  n.    A  fish  like  a  lamprey. 

Johnson. 


SEARCH 

BEA'-PAss,  n.  A  passpf/rt  carried  by  a  merchant 
vessel  in  time  of  war.  —  See  Passport. 

SEA'— PftN,  n.  A  compound  eight-armed  polype 
resembling  a  quill.  Owen 

SEA'-PERCH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  perch  which  lives  in 
salt  water ;  a  marine  perch.  Pennant. 

SEA'-PUfcAiJ-ANT,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  pin-tail 
duck  ;  Dajila  catuiacuta.  Eng.  Cyc, 

SEA'-PIE,  n.     1.   {Ornith.^  A  bird  of  the  family 

Charadriada,  or  plovers,  living  on  the  sea-xliore  ; 

oyster-catcher ;  Ha-matopus  ostralcgiii.  Yarrell. 
2.  Meat  stewed  in  a  saucepan  with  a  cover  or 

crust  of  dough.  Himnionda. 

SEA'— PIECE  (ti6'p8»),  »i.     A  picture  representing 

a  scene  at  sea ;  a  marine  view.  Addison. 

SEA'- PIKE,  n.  {Ich.)  A  marine  fish;  sea-needle; 
garfish  ;  Belone  rulgaris  of  Cuvier.         Yarre  I. 

SEA'-PLN'cOsH-IQN,  n.  The  egg  of  the  skate, 
a  fish  of  the  genus  Raia,  Gent.  Mag. 

SEA'-PInK,  n.  {Bot.)  The  name  of  herbs  or 
under-shrubs  of  the  family  Plumbaginncea, 
growing  near  the  sea.  Baird. 

SEA'— PLAnT,  n.  A  plant  which  grows  in  the 
sea  or  salt-water  ;  a  marine  plant.     Gent.  Mag. 

SEA'— p66l,  n.     A  lake  of  salt  water.      Spenser. 

BEA'-POR'Ci;-PINE,  H.    A  sea-urchin.  Goldsmith. 

SEA'PORT,  n.    A  port  on  the  sea-coast.       Shak. 

BEA'PO^r  (Kg'piil),  n.    See  Sepoy. 

SEA'-Pi?RS'L.ANE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  prostrate  mari- 
time herb  with  a  succulent  stem,  growing  on  the 
sea-coast ;  Sesuvium  portulacastruin.         Gray. 

SEA'— ClUAKE,  n.  A  concussion,  or  sudden  and 
violent  agitation,  of  the  ocean.  Goldsmith. 

SEAR  (sgr),  V.  a.      [A.  S.  searian.']     [«.  beaked  ; 

pp.    SEAKIN'O,  SEAKEU.] 

1.  To  dry  ;  to  wither.  Shak. 

2.  To  burn  the  surface  of;  to  cauterize. 

I  am  urared  with  burning  steel.  Rotrr. 

To  sear  up,  to  close  by  cauterizing.  TempU. 

SEAR  (sSr),  a.     Dry  ;  withered ;  no  longer  green. 

"  The  sear,  the  yellow  leaf."  Shak. 

SEA'-RA-VEN  (sg'ra-vn),  n.     A  bird.    Goldsmith. 

SEARCE  (sSrs),  r.  a.  [Fr.  sasser.^  To  sift.  "  Fine- 
ly searced  powder  of  alabaster.  '    [r.]       Boyle. 

SEARCE  (sers),  n.     [Fr.  *<?«.]     A  sieve  ;  a  bolter ; 

—  written  also  sarse.     [r.]  Sherwood, 

SEARQ'gR,  n.    One  who  sifts,     [r.]       Cotgrate. 
SEARCH  (serch),  v.  a.    [It.  rircare;  Fr.  chercher.] 

[t.  REAUCHED;  pp.   SEARCHING,  SEARCHED.] 

1.  To  look  over,  through,  or  into,  in  order  to 
find  something ;  to  explore  ;  to  examine. 

That  they  may  m-arch  the  land  of  Canaan.       .Vhin.  xUi.  2. 
Sfarch  the  Scriptures:  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eter- 
nal life.  •/uAn  v.  SB. 
Search  others  for  their  virtues,  and  thyself  for  thy  vice*. 

/"naer. 

2.  To  seek  ;  to  hunt;  to  inquire  for. 

Enough  is  left  besides  to  search  and  know.  Milton. 

3.  To  probe,  as  a  wound.  Shak. 
To  search  out,  to  find  by  seeking.    "  To  search  out 

truth."  M^'tts. 

Syn.  —  To  searek,  to  erptore,  and  to  erammr,  »\i 
denote  the  looking  upon  places  or  objects  in  order  to 
ber«inie  acquaiiitod  with  them.  A  (lerson  searches  for 
objects  that  arc  hidden  or  removed  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance, or  for  curiosities  ;  be  explores  tlioiw  that  are 
unknown,  or  distant  countries  ;  and  he  elamine.^  tiKwe 
that  are  near.  A  botanist  searches  for  rare  plants  ;  a 
traveller  explores  unknow  n  regions  ;  an  author  exam- 
ines books,  or  inrestigates  subjocls ;  a  |>erson  steks 
whatever  he  wishes  to  find  ;   a  boy  seeks  birds'  nesU. 

—  See  Examination. 

sKaRCH  (s6rch),  r.  »».     1.  To  make  search;  to 

seek.     "  Once  more  search  with  me."         Shak. 

2.  To  make  inquiry  ;  to  inquire. 

Thev  have  once  with  care  sifted  the  matter,  and  »«sre*ed 

Into  all  the  particulars.  iocJja. 

SfiARCH  (s«rch).  n.  The  act  of  searching;  a 
seeking  or  looking  for ;  examination  ;  iijvesti« 
gation  ;  research;  inquiry  ;  quest;  pursuit;  ex- 
ploration. 

The  orb  he  roamed 

With  narrow  erarch  and  with  inspi-ction  deep.     Mtbon. 

If  i!calou»  liive  shiiulil/o  in  «a/-rA  of  virtue. 

Where  ohould  he  find  It  purer  than  in  Blanche?     .^ot. 

Thinpi  which  the  mind  maj  be  aatisBcd  with  in  its  ^^^^ 

after  knowledge.  ~ 


Loetx. 


MiEN,  sTB;    MdVE,  N6R,  s6n  ;    bOlL,  BUR,  RClE.  — 9,  9,  ^,  g,  soft;  C,  6,  5,  g,  hard;  §  a*  «,    ^  <w  gs.— THIS,  this. 
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Right  of  search,  ( Intenuitional  Law.)  the  rigllt  of  a 
belligerent  power  to  exiiiniiie  iind  searcli  private  mer- 
chant-vessels at  sea  lor  enemy's  property  and  articles 
contraband  of  war.  Burrill. 

^g'  "  This  is  wholly  distinct  from  what  is  termed 
riuht.  of  visit,  which  is  conceded  for  the  sole  purpose 
of" ascertaining  the  real  character  of  a  vessel  sailing 
under  suspicious  circumstances."    Burrill. 

SEARCH'A-BLE  (serch'51-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
searched  or  explored.  Cotgrave. 

SEARCH'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
searchable.  Clarke. 

SEARCH'gR  (serch'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  searches ;  a  seeker  ;  an  explorer  ;  an  ex- 
aminer.    "  A  searcher  after  truth."  Watts. 

2.  In  London,  a  person  appointed  to  examine 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  report  the  cause  of 
death  ;  a  coroner.  Graunt. 

3.  (^Eng.  Late.)  An  officer  of  the  customs, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  search  outward-bouiid  ships, 
to  ascertain  whether  they  have  any  prohibited  or 
uncustomed  goods  on  board.  Bouvier. 

4.  {^Gunnery.)  An  instrument  for  examining 
pieces  of  ordnance  to  ascertain  whether  they 
have  any  cavities  within.  London  Ency. 

SEARCH'jNG,  p.  a.  Examining  closely;  explor- 
ing; probing.  Wiseman. 

SEARCH'JNG,  n.      1.  Examination  ;  inquisition. 

"  Searckings  of  heart."  Judg.  v.  16. 

2.  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  .ascertaining,  by 

introducing   an  instrument,  whether  a  patient 

has  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 

SEARCH'ING-LV,  ad.  In  a  searching  manner; 
by  searching  or  inquiring.  ■  Wright. 

SEARCH'ING-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  searching 


or  examining. 


Clarke. 


SEARCH'LPSS,  a.  Avoiding  or  eluding  search  or 
investigation ;  inscrutable.  Thomson. 

SEARCH'-WAR-RANT  (-wBr'gint),  n.  {Law.)  A 
warrant  granted  by  a  justice  or  a  magistrate 
upon  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  a  party,  author- 
izing the  search  of  premises,  usually  for  goods 
stolen,  but  sometimes  for  other  purposes. fii«TU7. 

SEAR'-CLOTH,  71.  [A.  S.  sar-clath,  a  sore-cloth.] 
A  cloth  to  cover  a  sore;  a  plaster.       Mortimer. 

SEAR'-CLOTH,  V.  a.  To  bind  or  cover  with  a  scar- 
cloth,  as  a  wound.  Dryden. 

SEARED  (ser'ed  or  sSrd),  p.  a.  Burnt  on  the  sur- 
face ;  cauterized ;  hardened ;  callous. 

SEAR'?D-NESS  (ser'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
seared  or  cauterized  ;  cauterization  ;  —  insen- 
sibility ;  callousness.  Bp.  Hall. 

SEA '-REED,  n.  (Bot.)  A  grass  found  on  sandy 
sea-shores ;  Calamagrostis  arenaria.         Gray. 

SEA'-R5-§EM'BLING,  a.     Like  the  sea.    Sandys. 

SEA'-RISK,  71.  Hazard  or  risk  at  sea.  Arbuthnot. 

SEA'-ROB-BfR,  n.  A  pirate  ;  a  sea-thief.  Milton. 

SEA'-R6b-JN,  n.  {Ich.)  An  acanthopterygious 
fish,  of  the  genus  Trigla  ;  the  gurnard.    Storer. 

SEA'-ROCK-PT,  m.  {Bot.)  An  annual  plantof  the 
genus  Cakile,  growing  on  sandy  coasts.  Loudon. 

SEA'— ROOM,  71.  {Naut.)  Ample  space  or  distance 
from  land,  rocks,  or  shoals,  for  a  vessel  to  drive 
or  scud  without  danger  of  shipwreck.  Mar.  Diet. 

SEA'— ROV-^R,  n.  One  who  roves  over  the  sea  ; 
a  pirate  ;  a  freebooter.  Milton. 

SEA'— RUFF,  n.    A  kind  of  sea-fish.         Johnson. 

SEA'-sAlt,  w.  Common  salt,  obtained  by  the 
evaporation  of  sea-water.  Simmonds. 

eEA'-SA\D-REED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
grass  family,  growing  on  sandy  beaches ;  Cala- 
magrostis arenaria.  Gray. 

SEA '-SAND- WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  very 
fleshy,  maritime  perennial  plant  growing  on  the 
sea-beach  in  large  tufts  in  the  sands ;  Honken- 
ya  peploides.  Gray. 

cJEA'-SCOR'PI-ON,  n.  {Ich.)  An  acanthoptery- 
gious, marine  fish,  with  a  large  head  furnished 
with  spines  or  tubercles  ;  Cottus  scorpius  ;  — 
called  also  short-spined  Cottics.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-SER-PgNT,  n.  1.  A  name  applied  to  what 
has  been  supposed  to  be  a  large  serpent  inhab- 
iting the  sea. 


kraken,  would  be  cre<lulity  ;  to  reject  the  possibility  of  their 
existence  would  be  presuuiption.  Ooldmiith. 

I  regard  the  negative  evidence  tVom  the  utter  absence  of 
any  of  the  recent  remains  of  great  sea-serjjents,  as  stronger 
against  their  actual  existence  than  the  positive  statements 
which  have  hitlierto  weighed  with  the  pubUc  mind  in  favor 
of  their  existence.  H.  Owen. 

2.  A  species  of  eel  inhabiting  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  snake-eel.  Hill. 

SEA'-SER-V|CE,  71,     Naval  service.  Swift. 

SEA'-SHARK,  n.  {Ich.)  A  ravenous  sea-fish;  the 
shark.     "  The  ravening  salt  sea-shark."     Shak. 

SEA'— SHELL,  n.  A  shell  found  in  the  sea,  or  on 
the  sea-coast;  a  marine  shell.  Mortimer. 

SEA'— SHORE,  n.  1.  The  shore  of  the  sea. -Dryc^ew. 
2.  (Late.)  The  ground  between  the  ordinary 
high-water  mark  and  low-water  mark.  Bitrrill. 
JSEg"  "  In  the  Roman  law,  the  shore  included  the 
land  as  high  up  as  the  largest  wave  extended  in  win- 
ter."    Burrill. 

SEA'-SICK,  a.     Affected  by  sea-sickness.    Shak. 

SEA'-SiUK-NgSS,  71.  A  sickness,  or  nausea  caused 
by  being  in  a  vessel  tossed  by  the  sea.  Falconer. 

SEA'-SIDE,  n.  The  shore  or  edge  of  the  sea  ;  the 
sea-shore.     "  The  green  sea-side."  Pope. 

SEA'-SLUG,  n.     {ZorA.)  The  trcpang.  Baird. 

SEA'-SNAIL,  71.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  genus  Lipa- 
1-is,  allied  to  the  lump-sucker,  found  on  tlie  sea- 
shore, tinder  stones,  at  low-watermark.  Yurrell. 

SEA'-SNAKE,  n.  A  name  applied  to  a  family  of 
snakes  (^Hi/dridce)  of  several  genera,  and  mostly 
of  small  size,  inhabiting  the  sea.  Baird. 

j8Eg-The  existence  of  this  family  of  water-snakes 
has  undoubtedly  given  rise  to  the  notion  that  there  is 
a  large  ophidian  answering  to  the  popular  view  of  a 
great  sea-serpent.     Eng.  Cijc. 

SEA'^ON,  (se'zn),  71.  [It.  stagione  ;  Sp.  estacion; 
sazon;  Fr.  saison. —  From  L.  statio,  station. 
Menage.  —  From  L.  sectio,  a  section.  Duchat.] 

1.  One  of  the  four  divisions  or  parts  of  the 
year,  namely,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter. 
"  The  several  seasons  of  the  year."        Addison. 

2.  A  time  as  distinguished  from  others. 

The  season  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  airs.       Milton. 

3.  A  fit,  suitable,  or  convenient  time. 

All  business  should  be  done  betimes:  and  there's  as  little 
trouble  of  doing  it  in  ^ason,  too,  as  out  o{  .leanon.  L'JiMranye. 
The  sewton  when  to  come  and  when  to  go. 
To  sing  or  cease  to  sing,  we  never  know.  Pope. 

4.  A  time  of  some  continuance,  but  not  long. 
"  We'll  slip  you  for  a  season."  Shak. 

5.  fThat  which  gives  a  relish  ;  seasoning. 

Salt  too  little  which  may  season  give.  S/iak. 

Syn.—  See  Occasion,  Time. 
SEA'§ON  (se'zn),  v.  a.     [It.  acconciare  ;  Sp.  sazo- 
nar;  Fr.  assaisonner .1     [i.  seasoned;  pp.  sea- 
soning, SEASONED.] 

1.  To  fit  by  habit ;  to  habituate  ;  to  inure. 

A  man  should  harden  and  season  himself  beyond  the  de- 
gree of  cold  wherein  he  lives.  Addison. 

2.  To  prepare  for  use  by  time  ;  to  mature  ;  — 
particularly  to  prepare  by  drying.  "Well  sea- 
soned  timber."  Hayward. 

3.  To  prepare  or  fit  for  the  taste  ;  to  make 
palatable  ;  to  give  a  relish  to.  Lev.  ii.  13. 

They  seasoned  every  sacrifice,  whereby  a  greater  portion 
was  eaten  by  the  priests.  Browne. 

4.  To  cause  to  be  enjoyed  ;  to  give  zest  to. 

You  season  still  with  sports  your  serious  hours.      Dniden. 
The  proper  use  of  wit  is  to  season  conversation.    Tillolson. 

5.  To  qualify  by  admixture  of  another  ingre- 
dient ;  to  moderate  ;  to  temper. 

Knrthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 

AVhen  mercy  seasons  justice.  Shak: 

6.  To  imbue  ;  to  tinge  or  taint.  Milton. 

.'Reason  their  younger  years  with  prudent  and  pious  prin- 
ciples. /'/'•  Tai/tor. 

SEA'fjON  (ss'sn),  V.  n.     1.  To  become  seasoned; 

to  become  mature  or  fit  for  any  purpose.  Moxon. 

2.  t  To  betoken  ;  to  savor.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

SEA'§ON-A-BLE    (se'zn-9-bl),   a.     Happening  or 

done  at  a  proper  time  ;  opportune  ;  timely. 

Mercy  is  seasonahle  in  the  time  of  affliction,  as  clouds  of 
rain  in  the  time  of  drought.  Ecclns.  v.  2. 

SEA'§ON-A-BLE-NESS  (se'zn-9-bl-n«s),  ».  State 
of  being  seasonable  ;  opportuneness.     Addisoji. 

SEA'§ON-A-BLV  (s6'zn-9-ble),  ad.  In  proper  time  ; 
in  season  ;  opportunely.  Sprat. 

tSEA'^ON-A^E  (se'zn-aj),w.     Seasoning.  Sonth. 

SEA'§ON-AL  (se'zn-fiO,  a.     Relating  to  the  sea- 
I      sons  of  the  year,     [r.]  Sat.  Mag. 


SEA'^ONED  (sg'znd);  p.  a.  1.  Fitted  by  habit ; 
habituated  ;  accustomed  ;  inured.  Shak. 

2.  Prepared  by  time;  matured;  —  dried. 

3.  Mixed  with  something  that  gives  a  ralish  ; 
having  seasoning;  as,  "  Seasoned  food." 

SEA'^ON-pR  (se'zn-er),  7i,  One  who,  or  that 
which,  seasons.  Johnson. 

SEA'§ON-ING  (se'zn-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who,  or  of  that  which,  seasons. 

2.  Something  added  to  food  to  give  it  a  relish. 
"Leavenings  and  seasoni7igs."  Bacon. 

3.  Something  added  to  give  zest.       Addison. 

A  foundation  of  good  sense  and  a  cultivation  of  learning 
are  required  to  give  a  seasoniny  to  retirement.  Urm/en. 

SEA'§ON-LESS,  a.     Having  no  seasons.      Byron. 

SEA'§ON— RING,  M.  The  ring  of  new  wood  formed 
in  a  tree  by  one  year's  growth. 

In  the  periaian  and  triassic  ages,  trees  of  tough  fibre  and 
with  seasoii-ritiys  are  found.  Bayne. 

SEA'-SPEAR-GRAsS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
grass  family  growing  on  the  sea-coast ;  Gly- 
ceria  maiitima.  Gray. 

SEA'-STAR,  n.    The  star-fish.       Sir  T.  Browne. 

SEA'-STICK.  M.  A  kind  of  herring  caught  and 
cured  at  sea.  A.  Smith. 

SEA '-SUN-FLO W^R,  n.  {ZoGl.)  A  polype  of 
the  genus  Actinia  ;  the  sea-anemone.     Brande. 

SEA'-SiJR-^EON  (se'sUr-jun),  n.  A  surgeon  em- 
ployed on  shipboard.  Wiseman. 

SEA'-SIR-r6unD'?D,  a.  Encircled  or  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  ;  sea-girt.  Pope. 

SEA'-SWAL-LOW  (se'sw6l-o),  71.  {Or7iifh.)  The 
common  tern  ;  Sterna  hirimdo.  Yarreu. 

SEAT  (set),  n.  [A.  S.  setl;  Dut.  zetel;  Ger.  sitz; 
T>an.  nade  ;  Sw.  s^'.Ye  ;  W.  serfrf  ;  Gael,  seithir. — 
L.  sedes ;  sedeo,  to  sit ;  Sp.  sede  ;  Fr.  si'  ge.] 

1.  That  on  which  one  sits  or  may  sit,  as  a 
chair,  a  bench,  or  a  stool. 

Round  about  the  throne  were  four  and  twenty  seats:  and 
upon  the  seats  I  saw  four  and  twenty  elders  sitting.  Bev.  iv.4. 

2.  Chair  of  state  or  post  of  authority  ;  throne  ; 
tribunal.     "  The  seat  of  majesty."  Shak. 

3.  Abode  ;  residence  ;  mansion  ;  dwelling. 

A  vast  multitude  compelled  by  necessity  to  seek  a  new 
seat.  Raleigh. 

4.  Situation  ;  site.    "  The  seat  of  Eden."  Ba- 
leigh.  "  This  castle  has  a  pleasant  seat."  Shak. 

5.  Bottom,  as  of  a  chair  or  a  sofa.       Clai-ke. 

6.  That  part  of  a  garment  on  which  one  sits ; 
as,  "  The  seat  of  a  pair  of  pantaloons." 

7.  {Man.)  Manner  of  sitting  in  the  saddle. 
Syn.  —  See  Mansion. 

SEAT,  V.  a.     [e.  seated;  pp.  SEATING,  seated.] 

1.  To  place  on  a  seat ;  to  cause  to  sit  down. 

The  guests  were  no  sooner  seated  but  they  entered  into  a 
warm  debate.  Arlmt/mot, 

2.  To  place  in  a  post  of  power  or  authority 
or  place  of  distinction. 

Thus  high,  by  thy  advice 
And  thy  assistance,  is  King  Richard  seated.         Shak. 

3.  To  fix ;  to  settle  ;  to  establish  ;  to  set  firm. 

They  had  seated  themselves  in  Nova  Guinea.         Raleigh. 

4.  To  give  or  assign  a  seat  to.  Clai-ke. 

5.  To  put  a  seat  or  bottom  in,  as  a  chair.  W7: 

t  SEAT  (set),  V.  n.    To  rest ;  to  lie  down.  Spenser. 

SEA'— TERM,  71.  A  term  or  a  word  peculiar  to 
seamen ;  a  nautical  or  naval  term.  Pope. 

SEA'-THIEF  (se'thef),  n.     A  pirate.  Bp.  Curteys. 

SEAT'JNG,  n.  Leather,  hair-cloth,  or  other  ma- 
terials used  for  covering  cushions  of  chairs, 
sofas,  &c.  Simmonds. 

SEA'-TOAD  (se'tod),  ».    An  ugly  fish.    Cotgrave. 

SEA'-TtTRN,  a.     Torn  by,  or  at,  the  sea.  Broicne. 

SEA'-TOR-TOISE,  n.  {Zool.)  A  tortoise  inhab- 
iting the  sea ;  a  turtle.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-TOST,  a.     Tossed  by  the  sea.  Shak. 

SEA'-TRAV-?L-LING,  n.  Travelling  or  journey- 
ing by  sea. 

SEA '-TURN,  n. 
from  the  sea. 

SEA'-TiJR-TLE,  n. 

turtle. 

2.  {Omith.)  The  diver. 
SEA'-U'N[-CORN,  n.     {Zool.)  The  narwhal ;  —  so 

called  from  its  projecting  tusk.  Bra7ide. 


Clarke. 

A  Kale,  breeze,  or  mist  coming 
Scott. 


1.  {ZoJl.)  A  sea-tortoise  ;  a 
Goldsmith. 
Hill. 


A.  E,  I,  O,  if,  Y,  long;  A,  %  I,  6,  Xs,  t,  shoH ;   A,  K,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;    HilR,  HER; 
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8fiA'-CR-CHI.V,  «.  (Zo»L)  A  marine,  radiated 
animal  of  tlie  f  imily  Kch'mi- 
dfP,  having  nu  oval  or  circu- 
lar body,  sustained  by  a  sol- 
id, calcareous  shell,  com- 
posed of  polvc[onal  plates  Kdibic  icn-urchin 
disposed  in  radiated  order  in  (*^'cA"""  e»c"fc««iu.). 
twenty  rows  ;  sea-egg.  The  shell  supports,  upon 
proportionable,  niammillarv  projections,  stiff 
spines  of  various  forms  and  sizes  according  to 
the  genus.  Etiff.  Cyc.    Forbes. 

SE.\  VES  (sSv/.),  n.  pi.  [Dan.  siv ;  Sw.  art/".]  Rush- 
es.    [North  of  England.]  Ray 

8EA'-VFEW  (sc'va),  n.  A  prospect  at  sea,  or  of 
the  sea  ;  or,  a  picture  representing  a  scene  at 
sea  ;  a  marine  view.  Morgan. 

SEA'-VOS'-.^^E,  n.    A  journey  by  sea.        Swift. 

SEAV'Y  (sSv'?),  a.  Overgrown  with  seaves  or 
rushes.     [Local,  Eng.]  Ray. 

SEA'— VV'AlL,  n.  A  wall  or  embankment  on  the 
shore  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  or 
tide.  BInckstone. 

SEA '-WALLED  (se'waid),  a.  Surrounded  by  the 
sea.     "  iSea-walted  garden."  Shak. 

SEA'WAN,  n.  [Indian.]  Wampum.  O'Callajhan. 

SEA'WARD,  «.  Directed  towards  the  sea.  Donne. 

SEA'WARD,  ad.    Towards  the  sea.  Drayton. 

SEA'- wArE,  n.  Weeds  thrown  on  shore  from 
the  sea,  collected  and  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, as  in  agriculture.  Farm.  Ency. 

SEA'— WASP,  n.    A  kind  of  insect.  Johnson. 

SEA'-WA-T^R,  n.  The  salt  water  of  the  sea.  Bacon. 

SEA'-WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  the 
very  numerous,  cellular,  flowerless  plants  of 
the  order  Alga,  vegetating  in  salt  and  in  fresh 
water,  and  in  very  damp  places. 

a^g' Sen  iteriU  are  coni|)ose(l  of  fronds  of  various 
kinds,  iinurisliRd  tlirnugli  (heir  whole  surface  by  the 
medium  in  wliirh  tlicy  grow,  and  are  propagated  by 
sporen  contained  in  motiier  cells.  In  many  of  them 
tiie  spores  are  provided  with  ciliary  processes,  whicli 
exiiilnl  spontaneous  movements.  Some  sea-weeds  are 
of  pieantir  growth,  attaining  the  length  of  more  than 
a  thousand  feel,  and  others  are  extremely  nnnute. 
Some  of  them  are  valuable  for  food,  some  for  manures, 
and  others  for  manufacturing  purposes,  hindleij,  Baird. 

SEA'-WIFE,  n.  {Ich.)  An  oblong  acanthoptery- 
gious,  marine  fish,  allied  to  the  wrasse ;  Labrvs 
retula  of  Bloch.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-WlL-L6w,  n.  (ZoOl.)  A  polype  of  the  ge- 
nus Gorgonia.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-WlXG,  n.  (Zoul.)  A  bivalve  mollusk  allied 
to  the  muscles.  Menda  de  Costa. 


SEA'-WTtH-WIND,  n.     Bindweed. 


Johtison. 


^EA'-WOLF  (se'wulf),  n.  1.  {Ich.)  An  acanthop- 
tciygious,  osseous,  marine  fish  found  in  north- 
ern seas,  having  a  smooth,  blunt  head,  and  an 
elongated  body  covered  with  small  scales  ;  Anar- 
rhicas  lupus ;  —  called  also  wolf-fish,  sea-cut,  and 
cat-fish.  —  See  Wolf-fish.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Zord.)  The  sea-elephant.      R.  Hamilton. 

PEA'— WORM  (sg'wUrm),  n.  A  kind  of  worm  found 
in  the  mud  on  the  sea-shore.  Pennant. 

SEA'-WORM-WOOI)  (se'wUrin-wfld),  n.  {Bot.)  A 
sort  of  wormwood  growing  on  the  sea-shore ; 
Artemisia  maritima.  Johnson. 

t!EA'-WORX,  o.     Worn  by  the  sea.  Drayton. 

SLA'-WOR'TIII-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  sea- 
worthy ;  fitness  for  sustaining  a  voyage  at  sea, 
as  a  ship  or  other  vessel.  P.  Cyc. 

SEA'-WOR-THY  (sS'wur-tfi?),  a.  Fit  to  go  to 
sea  ;  being  in  a  state  to  make  a  sea  voyage  with 
probable  safety,  as  a  ship.  Todd. 

SEA'-WRAcK  (96'rak),  n.  (Bot.)  A  marine 
)>lant  with  the  habit  of  sea-weeds,  which  has 
p-assy,  thin  leaves,  sheathing  it  at  the  base,  and 
Us  flowers  enclosed  in  a  spathe  filled  with  air  ; 
Zostera  marina;  —  used  for  packing,  stuffing 
cottagers*  cushions,  &c.  Lindley. 

s£b'A-CATE,  n.     {Chem.)  A  sebate.  Turner. 

S^-BA'CEOI'S  (s^-lia'sliiis),  a.  VLow  "L.  scbaceus  ; 
from  L.  sebum,  tallow,  suet.]  Pertaining  to, 
resembling,  or  niade  of  tallow  or  suet.     Todd. 


Sebaeemu  gtandji,  (Aiiat.)  Rmall,  rounded  or  pinni- 
form  hollow  organs  in  the  sulistance  ol  the  skin,  and 
o|H)niiig  on  its  siirfare  by  Kiiiall  excretory  ducts,  liir- 
nishing  a  yellow,  iinctiioiiH  liiimur  [HometimeH  called 
sebttceiiu.t  humor],  which  serves  to  lubricate  the  sur- 


face of  the  body. 


Dunflinon. 


-DEE  ,  /  71,    In  India,  an  irregular,  na- 
-DY,      )  tive  soldier  employed  on  police 


S5-BA(;:'JC,  a.  [Fr.  si'bacique.]  (Chem.)  Noting 
a  crystallizablc  acid  obtained  from  fat  and  va- 
rious other  substances.  Miller. 

SE'bAte,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  scbacic 
acid  and  a  salifiable  base ;  —  called  also  seba- 
cate.  Milter. 

se-Bfis'TlJN,  n.  VPer.  sebest')n.']  (iBo<.)  A  small 
tropical  tree  of  the  genus  CorUia  ;  — called  also 
sepistan  :  —  the  fruit  of  this  tree  ;  —  called  also 
scbesten-plum.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SKB-UJV- 
SEB '  UJ^- 
duties.  Smart. 

SE-CA  'LE,  n.     [L.,  rye.^ 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses  or  cejeal  grains 
to  which  rye  belongs.  —  See  Rye.  Gray. 

2.  Ergot ;  —  properly Scca/c  cormUum.  Brande. 

SE'CANT,  n.     [It.  if  Sp.  sccante  ;  Fr.  secante.] 

1.  {Geom.)  A  line  that  cuts  another,  whether 
right  or  curved  :  —  a  straight  line  that  cuts  a 
curve  in  two  or  more  points.     Uutton.  Da.  4r  P. 

2.  {Trigonometry.)  A  right 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
a  circle  through  one  end  of  an 
arc,  and  terminated  by  a  tan- 
gent drawn  through  the  other 
end.  Iluttoti. 

SE'C.\NT,  a.  [L.  seco,  secans,  to  cut ;  Fr.  secatit.] 
Cutting  ;  dividing  into  two  parts.  Bentley. 

SEC' CO,  n.  [It.1  A  kind  of  fresco-painting  which 
absorbs  the  colors  into  the  plaster,  giving  them 
a  dry,  sunken  appearance.  Fairholt. 

sp-CEDE',  V.  n.  [L.  secedo;  se,  an  inseparable 
preposition,  denoting  aside,  apart,  and  cedo,  to 
go,  to  move ;  It.  secedere.']  [i.  seceded  ;  pp.  se- 
ceding, SECEDED.]  To  withdraw  from  union  or 
fellowship  in  society,  or  in  any  matter  or  busi- 
ness ;  to  separate  one's  self;  to  retire. 

The  feceilinfi  members  had  again  resumed  their  scatu  in 
the  House  of  Coniniona.  Smolletl. 

Syn.  — See  Retire. 

Sp-CEI)'pR,  n.    1.  One  who  secedes.       Johnson. 
2.  {Eccl.  Hist  )  In  Scotland,  one  of  a  numer- 
ous  body   who  seceded   from   the    established 
church  in  the  year  1733.  P.  Cyc. 

Sp-CED'JNG,  p.  a.     That  secedes  ;  withdrawing. 

sp-CiiRN',  V.  a.  [L.  secerno ;  se,  denoting  sepa- 
ration, and  cerno,  to  separate.]  [i.  seceuned; 
pp.  SECEiiNiNo,  8ECEHXED.]  To  Separate  from 
grosser  matter  ;  to  secrete. 

The  pituite  or  mucus  fecenied  in  the  nose.  Arbuthnot. 

se-CERN'pNT,  rt.     {Med.y  Secreting.  Dunjlison. 

Sp-CERN'5NT,  n.  {Anat.)  A  vessel  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  deposit  matters  separated  from  the 
blood ;  a  secreting  vessel.  Hdblyn. 

Sp-CERN'ING,  p.  a.     Secreting.  Dunglison. 

Sp-CjiRN'MgN'T,  n.  Separation;  secretion. AT/riy. 

tsp-CESS',  «.   [L.  seccssws.]  Retirement.     More. 

Sp-C6s'SION  (se-sgsh'iin),  n.  [L.  secessio ;  It. 
secessione ;  Sp.  secesion.^  Act  of  seceding  or 
withdrawing  ;  separation.  Bp.  Hall. 

SE'CHl-UM,  n.  The  esculent  fruit  of  a  cucurbita- 
ceous  plant  of  South  America,  resembling  in 
shape  a  large  bell-pear,  and  prepared  for  the 
table  like  squash.  Farm.  Ency. 

SfeCK'EL  (sSk'kl),  n.  A  small,  delicious  pear  ;  — 
first  noticed  near  Philadelphia,  about  1770. 

Hosack. 

tSE'CLE  (sS'kl),  n.  [L.  seculum ;  Fr.  si'cle.]  A 
century ;  an  age.  Hammond. 

Sp-CLUUE',  r.  a.  [L.  secludo  ;  se,  denoting  sep- 
aration, and  claiulo,  to  shut.]  [i.  secluded  ; 
pp.  secluding,  secluded.] 

1.  To  separate;  to  keep  apart. 

He  is  ferlmlrH  by  the  Infinite  sncredness  of  his  own  miyosty 
from  all  immediate  converse  and  intercourse  with  us.    Seut't. 

2.  To  shut  out ;  to  repel ;  to  exclude.  "  Se- 
cluding all  entrance  of  cold."  Evelyn. 


S^-CLOd'^D-LY,  ad.    In  a  secluded  numner. 


tSp-CLUSE'NfSS,  n.     Seclunion. 


More. 


sp-CLO'ljrQ.N  (H?-klQ'zhMn),  n.  Act  of  secluding, 
or  state  of  beitig  secluded ;  separation  ;  retire* 
ment ;  privacy.  Bp.  Horsley. 

Syn.  —  See  Privacy. 

S5-CLU'8|VE,  a.   Tending  to  seclude.    Coleridge. 

SfiC'QND,  a.  [L.  aecundtu;  Siquor,  to  follow; 
It.  aecondo;  Sp.  segundo ;  Fr.  seco lid.] 

1.  Following,  or  next  to,  the  first  in  place  or 
in  time  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  two. 

The  tlrst  foundation  was  jasper;  the  tecond,  aanplitre;  the 
third,  a  chalcedony.  /vr.  xxi.  1«. 

In  the  nfcond  year  of  their  coniinf  unto  the  house  of  dud 
at  Jerusalem.  JCtm  iii.  H. 

2.  Next  to  the  first  in  rank,  value,  dignity,  or 
importance  ;  secondary  ;  inferior. 

None  I  know 
Second  to  me,  or  like;  equal,  much  leas.  I/illom. 

They  arc  vrond  to  none  in  the  Christian  world.       liaetm. 

Syn.  —  Second  relates  merely  to  order  ;  seeoadarg 
implies  lower  merit.  B  is  the  necoiid  letter  in  tlie  al- 
plinltet.  A  man  may  lie  second  on  a  list,  and  yet  he 
liiny  not  he  necundury  in  estimation.  Secondary  is  ap- 
plied to  the  importance  and  value  of  things  ;  tH/erior, 
to  all  qualities  and  conditions.  Secondary  iinportauca 
or  consideration  ;  inferior  abilities  or  rank. 

SEC'QND,  n.  1.  One  who  backs  or  supports  an- 
other ;  a  supporter ;  a  maintainer. 

Being  sure  enough  of  tecondr.  after  the  Brat  onset  H'ofton. 

2.  One  who  attends  another  (called  the  7rin 
cipal)  in  a  duel,  to  make  all  necessary  arrange, 
ments,  and  to  see  th«t  the  rules  of  the  duelling 
code  are  observed  by  the  parties.  Addison. 

3.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute  of  time. 

Sounds  move  above  eleven  hundred  and  forty  English  feel 
in  a  necoml.  Loclr. 

4.  {Mus.)  An  interval  of  one  degree.  Dwight. 

5.  (Trigonometry.)  A  division  of  a  degree; 
the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute.  Hutton. 

SEC'QND,  v.a.  [L.  senindo ;  It.  secondare;  Sp. 
segundar;. Fr.  seconder.^      [».   seconded;  pp. 

SECONDING,    SECONDED.] 

1.  To  follow  in  the  next  place. 

Sin  ismronr/ei/ with  sin;  and  a  man  seldom  commits  one  s)n 
to  please,  but  he  commits  another  to  defend,  himself.     South. 

2.  To  back  ;  to  support ;  to  forward ;  to  pro- 
mote ;  to  assist ;  to  aid  ;  to  help ;  to  advance. 

We  have  supplies  to  necund  our  attempt.  Shot. 

The  authors  of  llie  former  opinion  were  prvaently  tr^-omled 

by  other  wittier  and  better  learned.  UuvLtr. 

3.  In  deliberative  assemblies,  to  express  ap- 
proval of,  as  a  motion.  L.  N.  Cus'iing. 

Syn.  —  To  second  expresses  less  than  to  snpporL  A 
persim  .lecondx  a  motion  or  resolution  liy  a  simple  dec- 
laration, and  supports  it  liy  a  s|ieecli  or  by  influence  ; 
and  he  assists,  forwards,  and  encourages  in  difTerent 
modes. 

s6c'OND-A-RI-LY,  ad.  In  the  Fecond  degree  or 
order ;  not  primarily ;  not  originally.        Digby. 

S6c'QND-A-RI-n6sS,  n.  State  of  being  secondary. 

s£c'OND-A-RY,  a.  [L.  secundarius  ;  It.  seconda- 
rio;  Sp.  seciindaiio  ;  Fr.  secotulaire.] 

1.  Succeeding  to  the  first ;  subordinate,  or 
inferior  to  the  first ;  not  primary. 

To  transfer  the  words  of  Job  from  the  tint  and  rt«l  eanae 
to  the  tcomlary.  JitMlhii. 

2.  Acting  by  deputation  or  delegated  author- 
ity ;  not  the  first  in  order  or  in  rank. 

That  we  werf  formed  then,  say'sf  thou,  and  the  work 

Of  frcnii'liirti  hniids.  bv  task  transferred 

From  father  to  his  son!'  J/itton. 

3.  (Astron.)  Noting  a  planet  which  revolves 
round  another  or  attends  it,  while  both  revolve 
rotind  the  sun; — used  in  contradistinction  to 
primary.  "  The  planets,  both  primary  and  sec- 
ondary." Bentley. 

4.  (Med.)  Acting  in  stibordinntion  to  another; 
supervening  on  the  primarj".  "  Sei-ondary  svmp- 
toms."  Dunr;li.\on. 

5.  (Min.)  Noting  a  crystal,  or  some  form  of 
a  crystal,  which  is  constructed  on  the  primitive 
form,  as  a  substratum.  Clearelattd. 

Secondary  circle,  {Attron.)  a  (treat  circle  of  a  sphere 

per|M>ndiciilar  to  another  great  circle  ;  ■  secondary 

Secondary  current,  (FJec.)  a  momentary  electrical  cur- 
rent induced  in  a  clo>>ed  circuit  ronveyinf:  a  current 
of  electricity,  and  aNu  in  a  contiguous  conducting 
circuit,  liotli  when  the  primitive  current  begins  and 
when  it  ceases  tn  How,  —  Mowing,  in  the  former  case, 
in  a  directi<m  opiiosiie  to  that  nl  the  primitive  cur- 
rent, and,  in  the  latter  case,  in  the  same  direction  as 
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ihe  primitive  current.  Faraday.  —  Secondary  fever, 
(Mel.)  a  fever  arising  after  a  crisis,  or  tlie  iliscliarge 
of  oome  iMorliid  matter,  as  after  tlie  declension  of  tlie 
BinaM-pox  or  tlie  measles  (lamcii. —  SecuiiUary  plane, 
iCnjitdUjirrapUij.)  a  plane  produced  hy  decrements. 
Brooke.  — Secondary  </uiU,  (Onutli.)  a  quill  on  the  sec- 
ond hone  of  the  wing.  Brande.  —  Secondary  rocks  or 
strata,  or  secondary  formation,  (  Geol.)  an  extensive  se- 
ries of  the  stratified  rocks  which  compose  the  crust  of 
the  jilobe,  underlying  the  eocene,  or  lowest  tertiary 
pronp,  and  overlying  tlie  Permican  group,  the  np|)er- 
niost  of  the  paheozoic  or  primary  strata,  and  compris- 
ing the  Cretaceous,  Wealden,  Oolitic,  Liassic,  and 
Triassic  groii(>3.     Lyell. 

4tg=-  The  designation  secondary  strata  has  been  vari- 
ously applied.  In  the  early  history  of  geology,  it  was 
applied  to  all  the  fossiliferous  strata,  or  those  sup- 
posed to  be  such  ;  afterwards  to  the  strata  included 
between  the  transition  and  the  tertiary  strata. 

Syn.  — See  Second. 

SEC'ONU-A-RY,  »8.  1.  One  who  acts  in  subordi- 
nation to  anotlier ;  a  delegate  ;  a  deputy  ;  a  sub- 
ordinate. Warton. 

2.  (Aitron.)  A  ^reat  circle  of  a  sphere  per- 
pendicul.ir  to  another  great  circle  ;  a  secondary 
circle;  as,  "  A  secow/wry  to  the  ecliptic."  —  A 
second  try  planet ;  a  satellite.  Hidton. 

3.  {Oriiith.)  A  quill  or  large  feather  on  the 
second  bone  of  the  wing.  Brande. 

SEC'OND-BEST,  n.     Next  to  the  best;   second- 
rate.     "  My  seco«rf-6es<  bed."  Shak. 
SEC'OXD-COUiJ'lN,  n.     A  cousin's  child.   Booth. 
SEC'0.\D-?R,  n.    One  who  seconds.            Burke. 

SECOND-HAND,  P  1.  Nat  original  or  primary  ; 
received  from  another. 

They  have  but  a  second-hand  or  Implicit  knowledge.    Locke. 

2.  That  has  been  used  by  another,  as  cloth- 
ing ;  not  new.  Simmonds. 
SECOND-HAND,  n.    Possession  received  from  a 
first  possessor.  Johnson. 
M  second-hand,  by  transmission  ;  not  primarily  or 
originally.  Temple. 

SEC'OND-LY,  ad.     In  the  second  place  or  order. 

SK-COJV  DO,  n.  [It.]  (Miis.)  The  second  part 
"or  voice  in  a  concerted  piece.  Dwight. 

SEC'OND-RATE,  n.  The  second  order  in  respect 
to  size,  dignity,  value,  &c.  "  They  call  it  thun- 
der of  the  second-rate."  Addison. 

SEC'OND-RATE,  a.  Of  the  second  order  or  class  ; 
second  in  size,  rank,  or  value.  Dryden. 

SECOND^,  n.j)l.     A  coarse  kind  of  flour.     Shxik, 

SEC'OND-SfGHT  (sSk'nnd-sIt),  71.  The  power  of 
intellectual  vision,  by  which  some  persons  are 
supposed  to  see  or  know  what  is  to  follow  things 
now  seen  or  known,  —  a  faculty  that  has  been 
claimed  by  some  persons  in  the  Highlands  and 
islands  of  Scotland.  -P.  Cyc. 

SEC'OND-SIgHT-?D  (s«k'und-slt-ed),  a.  Having 
second  sight.  Addison. 

SE'CRp-CY,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  secret  or 
hidden  ;  concealment ;  privacy. 

That's  not  suddenly  to  be  performed. 

But  with  advice  and  silent  necreci/.  Shak. 

2.  Solitude  ;  retirement ;  seclusion. 

Thou,  in  thy  secrccu  although  ilonc. 

Best  with  thyself  accoinpaiucd,  seekest  not 

Social  communication.  Milton. 

3.  The  keeping  of,  or  fidelity  to,  a  secret ;  close 
silence.     "  For  secrecy  no  lady  closer."      Shak. 

SE'CR^T,  a.  [L.  secretus  ;  secerno,  to  put  apart, 
to  separate  ;  It.  segreto  ;  Sp.  serreto  ;  Fr.  secret.] 

1.  Hidden ;  concealed  ;  occult ;  latent ;  privy  ; 
not  seen  or  apparent ;  not  revealed. 

The  secret  things  belong  unto  . . .  God.         Dent.  xxix.  29. 

2.  Retired ;  secluded  ;  private.  "  Abide  in  a 
secret  place."  1  Sam.  xix.  2. 

There,  wcret  in  her  sapphire  cell, 

lie  with  the  Nais  wont  to  dwell.  Venton. 

Syn.  —  What  is  secret  may  he  so  accidentally,  and 
be  known  to  some  one  ;  what  is  hidden,  concealed,  or 
clandestine,  is  intentionally  kept  secret.  Covert  implies 
not  openly  expressed.  Secret  is  opposed  to  well-known  ; 
hidden  and  concealed,  tn  open  ;  corert,  to  avowed.  In- 
tent signifies  lying  hid  or  concealed  ;  occult,  secret  or 
unknown.  A  secret  remedy:  a  hidden  plot;  a  con- 
cealed intention  ;  a  clandestin  marriage  :  a  covert  al- 
lusion ;  latent  motive  or  heat  ;  occult  science  ;  un- 
known circumstance  ;  private  reason ;  retired  situation. 
—  See  Clandestine. 


SE'CRgT,  n.     [L.  secretum;  It.  segreto;  Sp.  se- 
creto;  Fr.  secret.] 

1.  Something  studiously  hidden  or  concealed. 

A  tale-bearer  revealeth  secrets.  J'rov.  x'l.  13. 

2.  Something  not  discovered  or  known.  "  All 
secj-eifs  of  the  deep."  Milton. 

3.  pi.  The  private  parts  ;  the  genital  organs. 
In  secret,  in  solitude,  retirement,  or  privacy.  "  Bread 

eaten  in  secret."  Ptoe.  ix.  17. 

Bacon. 


Relating  to  a  secretary. 
Ch.  Ob. 


t  SE'CR^T,  V.  a.   .To  keep  secret. 
SEC-R?-TA'R|-AL,  a 

[R.] 

SEC'R^-TA-RJ-ATE,  n.  Secretaryship.[R.]£c.i?et). 

SEC'Rp-TA-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  secretarius,  from  L. 
secretum,  a  secret ;  It.  segretario ;  Sp.  secreta- 
rio;  Fr.  secretaire.] 

1.  A  person  employed  by  a  public  or  a  private 
association,  or  by  an  individual  to  write  letters, 
despatches,  records,  &c. ;  one  who  writes  for 
another  or  for  others  ;  a  writer  ;  a  soribe. 

Cottington  was  secretary  to  the  prince.  Clarendon. 

The  presiding  officer  (of  a  deliberative  assemlilylis  usually 

denominated  the  president,  and  the  recording  officer,  tlic  sec- 

relari/.  L.  S.  Cashing. 

2.  A  piiblic  officer  intrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  some  department  of  a  government ; 
as,  "  The  secretary  of  state,  of  the  treasury,  &c." 

3.  {Ornith.)  The  secretary-bird.      Eng.  Cyc. 
Secretary  of  state,  a  high  executive  officer  who  has 

the  management  of  either  the  domestic  or  the  foreign 
afTairs  of  a  government,  or  of  both  the  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs  ; — the  latter  is  the  fact  in  relation  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  —  Secretaries  of 
the  treasury,  war,  navy.  Sec,  high  executive  officers  of 
these  several  departments. 

SfiC'R5-T.\-RY-BlRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  Alarge,long- 
legged  bird,  resem- 
bling the  crane,  hav- 
ing a  tuft  of  plumes 
at  the  back  of  the 
head  ;  —  found  in 
Southern  Africa  and 
the  East ;  Gypngera- 
nus  serpentctrius. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

t)^  The  secretary-bird 

derives    its    name   from 

the  tufts  of  feathers  at  Secretary -bird, 

the    back   of   its    head, 

which  bear  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  pon-<  stuck  be- 
hind the  ear.  It  feeds  on  snakes  and  other  reptiles, 
of  which  it  consumes  an  amazing  number.     fVood. 

SEC'R5-TA-RY-SHIP,  n.  The  state  or  office  of  a 
secretary.  Swift. 

Sg-CRETE',  V.  a.  [L.  secerno,  secretus;  se,  de- 
noting  separation,  and   cerno,  to   divide.]    \i. 

SECUETEU  ;  pp.  SECRETING,  SECRETED.] 

1.  To  put  aside  ;  to  hide  ;  to  conceal.     Pope. 

2.  To  secern  or  separate,  as  from  the  blood 
in  animals,  or  the  sap  in  vegetables.      Johnsoji. 

Syn.— See  Conceal. 

S5-CRE'TION  (se-kr5'shun),  n.  [L.  seeretio  ;  It. 
secrezione  ;  Sp.  secrecion ;  Fr.  secretion.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  process  of  secreting  ;  sepa- 
ration of  substances  from  the  blood  of  animals 
or  from  the  sap  of  vegetables.  .Johnson. 

2.  That  which  is  secreted.  Dunglison. 

fSE'CRpT-IST,  n.     A  dealer  in  secrets.      Boyle. 

SEC-np-Tl"TIOl'S  (sek-re-tish'us),  a.  Parted  or 
separated  by  secretion.  Floyer. 

Sp-CRE'TIVE-NESS,  n.  (Phren.)  Disposition  to 
secrecy  or  concealment.  Combe. 

SE'CRf-T-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  secret  manner;  pri- 
vately ;  privily  ;  not  openly. 

Give  him  this  letter;  do  it  secretly.  Shak. 

2.  Not  obviously  or  apparently  ;  latently. 

Those  thoughts  are  not  wholly  mine:  but  either  they  are  .»e- 
cre.tly  in  the  poet  or  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  h\m. Drydtn. 

SE'CRfT-NESS,  n.     1.  The   state  of  being   hid; 

concealment;  privacy.  Bale. 

2.  The  quality  of  keeping  a  secret.      Donne. 

SP-CRE'TO-RY,  or  SE'CRE-TO-RY  [se-kre'to-re, 
IF.  ./.  F'.  K.'Sm.  R.  Rees,  Wr.  ;  se'kre-tur-e,  P. 
E.  Ja.  Wh. ;  s«k're-tur-e,  S.],  a.  [It.  Sn  Sp.  se- 
cretorio  ;  Fr.  secretaire.]  Performing  the  office 
of  secretion  ;  secreting.  Ray. 

SECT,  n.  [L.  secta  ;  sero,  sectus,  to  cut  off;  It. 
setta;  Sp.  secta:  Fr.  secte.] 


1.  A  body  of  persons  who  follow  some  teacher-, 
a  body  of  persons  united  in  some  settled  tenets, 
as  in  religion  or  in  philosophy  ;  a  religious  de- 
nomination, or  a  philosophical  school. 

Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road. 
But  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God.      Pope. 
Sects  of  old  philosophers.  Dryden. 

2.  A  body  of  persons  separated  from  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  a  coimtry.  Brande. 

3.  t  A  section  or  cutting  ;  a  scion.         Shak. 

SipC-TA'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining,  or  adhering,  to  a 
sect  or  to  sects.  Barrow. 

SpC-TA'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a  sect; 
one  who  dissents  from  the  established  religion 
or  church  ;  a  sectary.  Scott. 

Syn. —  See  Heretic. 

S]pC-TA'Rl-AN-I§M,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
sectarian ;  devotion  or  adherence  to  a  sect. 

S5;c-tA'R{-AN-IZE,  v.  a.  To  render  sectarian; 
to  cause  to  become  sectarian.  Ec.  Rev. 

SEC'TA-RIiJM,  n.     Sectarianism.  K.  Charles. 

SEC'TA-RIST,  m.  a  sectary  ;  a  sectarian.  Warton. 

SEC'TA-RY,  n.  [It.  settario;  Sp.  sectario;  Fr. 
sectaire.^] 

1.  One  attached  to  a  sect;  a  sectarian.  Shak. 

2.  t  A  follower  or  pupil.  Spenser. 

fSpC-TA'TOR,   n.     [L.]     1.    An   adherent  to   a 

sect;  a  follower  ;  a  disciple.  Iwleigh. 

2.    (Old  Eng.  Late.)  One  obliged  to  do  siiit, 

—  especially  suit  at  court.  Biirrill. 

SEC'T|LE,  rt.     [Ij.  sectilis  ;  It.  settile;  Yr.sectilc.] 

1.  That  may  be  c«t  or  divided.  Andrews. 

2.  (Min.)  Apjilied  to  minerals  which  can  be 
cut  without  the  particles  flying  about,  and  which, 
when  a  slice  is  cut  off,  present  a  smooth  sur- 
face. Phillips. 

SECTION  (sek'shiin),  n.  [h.sectio;  seco,  sectus, 
to  cutoff';  It.  sezione;  Sp.  seccion;  Fr.  secfirm.) 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  or  dividing ;  division. 
"  In  the  section  of  bodies."  Wotton. 

2.  A  part  divided  or  separated  from  the  rest ; 
a  division  ;  a  fragment.  Johnson. 

3.  A  division  or  distinct  part  of  a  book,  writ- 
ing, or  chapter.  Hooker. 

The  production  of  volatile  salts  I  reserve  till  I  mention 
them  ill  another  section.  lioyle. 

4.  A  division  or  parcel  of  the  public  lands 
containing  640  acres.     [U.  S.]  Bouvier. 

5.  {Arch.)  A  drawing  or  representation  of  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  a  building,  as  if  cut  through 
vertically,  intended  to  show  the  construction  of 
the  interior,  the  height  of  the  stories,  the  breadth 
and  thickness  of  walls,  floors,  &c.  Britton. 

6.  {Printing.)  The  mark  [^^]  used  to  denote 
a  division  of  a  subject,  or  to  make  a  reference 
to  something  on  the  margin. 

7.  (Geom.)  A  line  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  two  planes  :  —  the  surface  made  when  a  body 
is  cut  by  a  plane  :  —  the  line  cut  out  of  a  sur- 
face by  a  plane  intersecting  that  surface. 

Hutton.  Da.  ^  P. 
Conic  section,  a  curve  cut  out  of  the  surface  of  a 
right  cone,  having  a  circular  base,  by  a  plane.  Davies. 
—  Principal  section,  {Opt.)  a  plane  passing  through  the 
optical  axis  of  a  crystal ;  as,  a  plane  passing  thruugli 
the  short  diagonal  of  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar.  Pow- 
ell. —  Horizontal  section  of  a  building;  a  ground  plan, 
or  a  section  parallel  to  the  horizon.     Mutton. 

SEC'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  embracing,  a 
section  or'distinct  part,  as  of  a  territory  or  coun- 
try ;  partial.     [Modern.]  Qu.  H'^v. 

SEC'TION-.AL-LY,  ad.     In  a  sectional  manner. 

SEC-TION-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  sectional,     [r.]  Wm.  Taylor. 

SECTION-IZE,  v.  a.  To  form  into  parts  or  sec- 
tions.'   [R.]  Qu.Rev. 

SECT'-MAS-TPR,  n.  The  leader  of  a  sect.  Baxter. 

SfeC'TOR,  n.  [L.  sector,  a  cutter ;  seco,  sectus,  to 
cut  off;  It.  settore,  a  sector;  Sp.  sector ;  Fr.  sec- 
teur.]  . 

1.  (Geom.)  A  portion  of  the  area  of  a  circle 
included  between  two  radii  and  an  arc. Z>a.  i(  P- 

2.  {Astron.)  An  instrument  for  determining 
t\\p  zenith  distances  of  stars  ;  —  called  also  ze_ 
uith  sector.  Brande.  —  An  instrument  for  find- 
ing the  difference  in  right  ascension  and  decli- 
nation between  two  objects  whose  distance  is 


A.  E,  I.  O,  C,  Y,  long;   A,  fi,  I,  5,  U,  t,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL;   HilR,  HER; 
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too  great  to  be  observed  through  a  fixed  tele- 
scope by  means  of  a  micrometer  ;  —  called  also 
astro  no  inical  sector.  Hut  ton. 

3.  A  mathemiitical  instrument,  consisting  of 
two  rulers  movable  round  a  point,  on  the  faces 
of  which  several  scales  are  drawn,  as  of  equal 
parts,  of  chords,  of  sines,  &c.  Brunde. 

Similar  sectort,  {Oeom.)  gociors  which  have  equal 
angles  inchided  hotween  Ihoir  radii.  —  Sector  of  a 
sphf.rr,  or  sphencal  sector,  a  solid  goneraled  by  the 
revolution  of  a  sector  of  a  circle  alioiit  one  of  its  ra- 
dii, or  about  a  straight  lino  drawn  through  the  vertex 
of  the  sector  as  an  axis.  JIatton.  Darirn.  —  Sector  of  an 
eUipse,  kyiierbola.  Sec,  a  part  resembling  the  circular 
sector,  being  contained  between  two  radii,  or  lines 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  tigure  to  the  curve,  and 
the  intercepted  arc  or  part  of  that  curve.     Huiton. 

86C'I,'-LAR,  a.  [L.  aecularis;  secidttm,  an  age, 
a  generation,  a  century,  the  world  ;  It.  secolare ; 
Sp.  secular ;  Fr.  s^culaire.'\ 

1.  Coining  or  happening  once  in  a  century. 

"  The  secular  year.'*  Addison. 

Though  her  body  dies,  her  fame  sur\'lvc« 

A  necular  bird,  ages  of  lives.  Milton. 

2.  Pertaining  to  temporal  things,  or  things  of 
the  present  world  ;  temporal ;  civil ;  worldly  ; 
not  spiritual.     "  Secular  folk."  Chaucer. 

3.  {Roman  Catholic  Church.)  Not  bound  bv 
monastic  rules ;  not  regular.  "  The  clergy,  both 
secular  and  regular."  lemple. 

Secular  equation,  (Attron.)  the  numerical  expression 
of  the  magnitude  and  period  of  a  secular  inequality. 
Brande.  —  Secular  g-ame.i,  (Roman  Ant.)  games  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  certain  deities,  and  continuing 
three  days  and  three  nights.  "  If  we  were  to  judge 
from  their  name,  thase  games  would  have  been  cele- 
brated once  in  every  century  or  seculiim;  but  we  do 
not  find  that  th3y  were  celebrated  with  this  regularity 
at  any  period  ofKoman  history,"  fV.  Smitk.  —  Ser«- 
lar  iiieqaalilij,  {Jiitron.)  the  inequality  in  a  disturbed 
orbit  which  remiiins  after  the  inutuil  destruction  or 
compensation  of  a  much  larger  amount  of  periodical 
inequalities,  and  which  requires  a  very  long  period  to 
compensate  it.  Her.ichel.  —  Secular  refrureration,  (Oe- 
ol.)  the  periodical  cooling  and  consequent  consolida- 
tion of  tlie  crust  of  the  globe.  Brandi-.  —  Secular  son<r 
or  porin,  a  song  or  a  poem  composed  for,  or  sung  at, 
the  secular  games. 

3yn.  —  Secular  is  opposed  to  ecclesiastical ;  temporal 
and  murldhj,  to  spiritual  and  eternal.  Secular  power 
or  autlu*ity  ;  temporal  affdirs  or  crown  ;  worlilly  pos- 
sessions or  enjoyments.  The  upper  house  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  consists  of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal. 

SftC'y-LAR,  n.  1.  An  ecclesiastic  in  the  Romish 
church  not  bound  by  monastic  rules.     Johnson. 

2.  A  layman.  Hales. 

3.  An  uuordiined  official  of  a  cathedral  or 
chapel,  whose  duties  are  confined  to  the  vocal 
department  of  the  choir.  Moore. 

SEC'y-LAR-IijM,  n.  Attention  or  devotion  to  tem- 
poral or  secular  things  ;  worldliness. 

The  aim  of  icciilarism  is  to  aggrandize  the  present  life. 

Fleming. 

Sfi(^-V-LAR'|-TY,  n.  [It.  secolarit\  ;  Sp.  seculari- 
dail\  Fr.  S'cu'larit'^.']  The  state  of  being  secu- 
lar ;  attention  to  the  things  of  the  present  life ; 
worldliness.  Burnet. 

Sfic-r-L.\R-l-ZA'TrOiV,  n.  [It.  Sfcohrizzazione  ; 
Sp.  sccalarizacion  ;  Fr.  seculvrisxtion.']  The  act 
of  secularizing;  conversion  from  spiritual  ap- 
propriation to  common  or  secular  use,  as  of  a 
church  or  church  property.  Chambers, 

B£c'r-L.\R-IZE,  v.a.  [It.  secolarizzare \  Sp.  secu- 
larizar  ;  Fr.  secular iser.']  \i.  .seculakized  ;  pp. 

SF,Cri,.\UIZINO,  8ECLLAKIZED.] 

1.  To  make  secular ;  to  convert  from  spiritu- 
al appropriation  to  secular  use.  Johnson. 

2.  To  make  secular  or  worldly.    Bp.  llorslei/. 

SfeC'y-L.AR-LV,  ad.  In  a  secular  or  worldly  man- 
ner. '  Johnson. 

86c'n-L.AR-N6ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  secular ; 
worldliness ;  secularity.  Johnson. 

SE'CyND,  n.  {Rot.)  Having  all  the  parts,  j^ 
by  twists  in  their  stalks,  turned  one  way  ;  ^ 
one-sided.  Lindley.  f^ 

S^-cfiN'DATE,  V.  a.      [L.  secundo,  secun-  J^ 
datus ;  secundus,  prosperous.!    To  make 
prosperous  ;  to  direct  favorably,     [u.]     Clarke. 

8E-CVN-D.\'TION,  n.    Prosperity,    [ii.]     Clarke. 

Sfic'VN-DiNE,  n. ;  pi.  8Ec'vn-d1ne§.  [It.  secon- 
dina ;  secondo  (L.  ser.iuidus),  second ;  Sp.  se- 
ciDidina ;  Fr.  secondines.] 
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1,  (_Bot.^  The  coat  enclosing  the  ovule,  lying 
within  and  next  to  the  primine.  Lindley. 

2.  (Mid.)  All  that  remains  in  the  uterus 
after  the  birth  of  the  child ;  viz.,  the  placenta, 
a  portion  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  the  mem- 
branes of  the  OTum  ;  afterbirth  ;  —  usually  in 
the  plural.  Dunijuson. 

SE-COJV'DUM  Ar'TEM.  [L.]  According  to 
art;  skilfully.  '  Hamilton. 

Sp-CUR'A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  Becured.  Qu.  Rev. 

sp-CURE',  a.  [L.  securus  \  se  and  cura  ;  or  sine 
cura,  without  care ;  —  It.  sicuro  ;  Sp.  seguro.] 

1.  Free  from  care  ;  careless ;  without  caution 
or  vigilance.  "  Gideon  went  up  .  .  .  and  smote 
the  host ;  for  the  host  was  secure."  Judg.  viii.  11. 

2.  Free  from  fear  or  apprehension  ;  assured. 

Confidence  then  l>ore  thee  on  lecure 

To  meet  no  danger.  Milton. 

3.  Not  distrustful  or  doubting;  confident; 
sure  ;  certain  ;  —  usually  with  of. 

We  live  and  act  as  if  we  were  perfectly  tecure  of  the  final 
event  of  things.  Atterbiuy. 

4.  Free  from  danger ;  safe.  '*  Secure  from 
fortune's  blows." ,  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Safety. 
S5-CURE',  V.  a.     [It.  assicurare ;  Sp.  asegurar.] 

[i.  SECUKED;  pp.  8ECIKIN0,  SECURED.] 

1.  To  make  safe  ;  to  guard  ;  to  protect. 

To  secure  the  mind  from  weariness.  yfatt». 

2.  To  make  certain  ;  to  put  beyond  hazard ; 
to  insure  ;  to  assure ;  to  guarantee. 

To  secure  that  perfect,  durable  happiness  hereafter.  Locke. 
Men  are  secured  in  the  quiet  possession  of  their  lives,  prop- 
erties, and  every  thing  Ihey  have  a  right  to.  A<IUi»ou. 

3.  To  make  fast ;  to  make  firm  ;  to  fasten ;  as, 
"  To  secure  a  door." 

sp-CURE'LY,  ad.    1.  In  a  secure  manner ;  with- 
out danger ;  safely.  Dryden. 
2.  Without  fear  or  apprehension  ;  confidently. 

Whether  any  of  the  reasonings  are  inconsistent,  I  securely 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  tlie  reader.  Atterbury. 

tsp-CURE'.MpNT,  n.    Security.  Broume. 

Sp-CURE'Npss,  M.    Safety;  security.        Temple. 

S^-CUR'gR,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  secures. 

sp-CU'Rl-FgR,  n.  [L.  sectiris,  an  axe  or  hatchet, 
and /b*o,  to  bear.]  (Ent.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  bor- 
ing hymenopterous  insects,  the  females  of  which 
have  a  hatchet-shaped  or  saw-shaped  append- 
age to  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  place  in  which  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  Brande. 

Sp-cO'RI-FORM,  a.  [L.  securis,  an  axe  or  hatch- 
et, and  forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  an  axe  or 
hatchet.  Smart. 

S5-CU'R|-PAlP,  n.  [L.  secvris,  an  axe  or  hatch- 
et, and  pa/po,  to  touch  softly.]  (Ent.)  One  of 
a  family  of  coleojiterous  insects,  in  which  the 
maxillary  palps  terminate  in  an  elongated  and 
hatchet-shaped  joint.  Brande. 

sp-CU'RI-TY,  n.  [L.  securitas ;  It.  sicurezza ;  Sp. 
seguridad;  Fr.  s>'curitp.'\ 

1.  The  state  of  being  secure ;  freedom  from 
care,  fear,  or  danger ;  safety. 

[They]  seemed  to  live  in  a  state  of  conscious  secnrHg.    Cook. 

2.  That  which  guards  or  protects;  protec- 
tion; defence;  safeguard. 

If  the  providence  of  God  he  taken  •way,  what  teewritu 
have  we  against  those  innumerable  dangers  to  which  human 
nature  is  continually  cxiKiscd?  Tillotson. 

3.  Any  thing  given  as  a  pledge,  as  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  or  the  performance  of  a  contract. 

Exchequer  bills  have  been  generally  reckotied  the  surest 
and  most  sound  of  all  securities.  Swift. 

4.  A  person  bound  to  secure  the  payment  of 
a  debt  or  the  performance  of  a  contract ;  a  sure- 
ty,   [u.]  BurriL'. 

Syn. —  See  Deposit,  Safety. 

S^-dAN',  n.     [Named  from  Sedan,  France,  where 

it  was  first  made.    Johnson.  —  L.  sedeo,  to  sit. 

Skinner.']     A  kind  of  portable  covered  chair  or 

vehicle  for  one  person.  Dryden. 

S5-DATE',  a.  [L.  sedatvs  ;  sedo^  to  allay,  to  still, 
to  calm ;  It.  sedrrfo.]  Settled  ;  composed  ;  tran- 
quil ;  calm  ;  quiet ;  unrulfled  ;  serene  ;  tindis- 
turbed.   "  That  calm  and  sedate  temper."  Watts. 


Composed  in  snUerings.  and  in  joy  sednfr. 
Good  with  " 


Pop*. 


Ihout  noise,  without  pretension  great. 

Syn.  —  See  Calm. 
Sf-DATE'LY,  ad.    In  a  sedate  manner  ;  calmly ; 
without  agitation  ;  tranquilly.  Locke. 
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S^-dAte'N^RS,  n.  State  of  being  sedate ;  calm- 
ness ;  tranquillity ;  serenity.  Addtton. 

sp-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  sedatio.]  The  act  of  calming 
or  composing,     [ii.]     Coles.    Atlantic  Monthly. 

Sftp'A-TlVE,  o.     [It.  ^  Sp.  scdatito;  Fr.  $>^lalif.] 

Tending   to   assuage;     composing;     calming; 

soothing;  tranquillizing.  Bostcell. 

Sedatire  salt,  (Ckem.)  boracic  acid.  Jlturf. 

s6d'A-T1VE,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  direct- 
ly depresses  the  vital  forces;  —  used  to  dimin- 
ish preternaturally  increased  action.  iJunglison. 

St  DE-FEJ^-nkj^'DO.  [L.]  (Imw.)  In  defend- 
ing one's  self ;  in  self-defence.  Whiahaw. 

SE'DfNT,  a.    [L.sedens.]    Sitting ;  quiet.  IFn>At. 

II  stD'^N-TA-Rl-LY,  ad.   In  a  sedentary  manner. 

II  86d'(;N-TA-RI-N£S8,  n.  The  state  of  being 
sedentary."  L.  Addison. 

II  s£d'?N-TA-RV  [g«d'?n-f9-r?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K. 
Sm.  R.  W'r.  Wb.;  86d?M-i?-r?,  Ja. ;  «?-d«n't»-r?, 
Bvchanan],  a.  [L.  sedentariiis ;  sedeo,  to  sit ;  It. 
Sj  Sp.  sedenfario  ;  Fr.  stdentaire.] 

1.  Occupied  in  an  employment  which  requires 
a  sitting  posture  ;  sitting  much. 

The  Egyptians,  whose  sages  were  not  nef/enfory  scholastic 
sophists,  like  the  Grecian,  but  men  employed  and  busied  in 
the  public  attairs  of  religion  and  government         Warlmrtmi. 

2.  Passed  chiefly  in  sitting;  requiring  a  habit 
of  sitting.     "  A  sedentary  life."  Harrey. 

3.  Inactive;  motionless;  sluggish;  torpid. 
"  The  sedentary  earth."  MiUon. 

II  s£d'(;N-TA-RY,  n.  (Ent.)  One  of  a  tribe  oJ 
spiders  that  sit  or  rest  in  the  hiding-places  of 
their  web  until  their  prey  is  entangled.  Brande. 

SE-DE'RUJVT,  n.  [L.,  they  hare  sat.]  (.'Scotch 
Late.)  A  session  or  meeting  of  a  court.    Smart. 

S£D9E  (s«j),  n.  [A.  S.  secg,  segc.^  (Boi.)  The 
common  name  of  the  glumaceous,  endogenous 
plants  of  the  order  Cyperacete,  resembling  the 
grasses,  but  having  solid  and  frequently  angu- 
lar stems,  and  inhabiting  every  latitude  and 
every  variety  of  situation  where  pha-nogamous 
vegetation  can  exist ;  a  grass-like  or  rush-like 
herb.  The  name  is  given  especially  to  plants 
of  the  genera  Curex.  Lindley 

s£D(?E'-B"tRD,  n.    The  sedge-warbler.      Brande. 

SEDGE'-CROVVnED  (-krofind),  a.  Crowned  with 
sedge.     "  Sedge-crotcned  sisters."  Collins. 

s£dQED  (sfjd),  a.  Composed  of  sedge  or  flags. 
"  Sedged  cro>vn8."  Shak. 

SfiU^E'-WAR-BLfR,  n.  (Omith.)  A  bird  of  the 
family  Sylrioda;  or  warblers,  found  in  summer 
in  thick  patches  of  reeds  or  willows  ;  Salicaria 
phragmitis.  YarrelL 

SED^'Y  (s8j'?),  a.  Overgrown  with  sedge  or  nar- 
row flags.     "  Severn's  sedgy  bank."  Shak. 

SE-DIL'J-A,n.pl.  {L.,Kats.']  (£cci)  Seats  near 
the  altar  in  a  church  for  ministers  officiating  at 
the  eucharist.  Hook. 

s£d'|-M£nT,  n.     [L.  sedimentiim;  sedeo,  to  sit, 

to  settle  ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  sedimento ;   Fr.  i^iment.] 

Tliat  which  subsides  or  settles  at  the  bottom  of 

a  liquid  ;  lees  ;  dregs.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Dregs. 

8£d-|-M£N'TA-RY,  rt.  Relating  to,  formed  by,  or 
containing,  sediment.  Fcathirstonehauph. 

Sedimentary  rocks,  (Qeol.)  rooks  formed  of  materi- 
als thrown  down  from  a  state  of  suspension  or  solu- 
tion in  water.  Lt/eil. 

S5-dT"T10N  (B?-dTsli'vii).  n.  [L.  seditio  ;  se,  de- 
noting separation,  and  itio,  a  beginning;  eo, 
iitim,  to  go  ;  It.  scdizione ;  Sp.  aedicion  ;  Fr.  se- 
dition.] An  offence,  not  capital,  and  not  amount- 
ing to  treason,  against  the  government  of  a 
country,  consisting  in  disturbing  the  tranquilh- 
tv  of  the  state  or  exciting  discontent  against 
the  government,  by  meetings,  speeches,  ptibli- 
cations,  &c.  BurrtU. 

Syn.  — See  Insurrection. 

8p-Dl"TIO.\-.A-RY,  n.  A  promoter  of  sedition  ; 
a  factious  person.  Bp.  Hall. 

sp-Dl"TIOVS  (s?-dl8h'u8),  a.    [L.  aeditiosua;  It- 
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sedizioso ;    Sp.  sedicioso ;   Fr.  seditieuxJ]     Per- 
taining to,  partaking  of,  or  inciting  to,  sedition  ; 
factious  ;  refractory  ;  turbulent ;  tumultuous. 
With  murderous  rapine,  and  seditious  strife.  Prior. 

Syn.  — See  Factious,  Tumultuous. 

sp  DI"TI0US-LY  (se-dTsh'us-le),  ad.  With  sedi- 
tion ;  in  a  seditious  manner ;  factiously. 

Sg-DI"TrOl  S-NESS  (se-dish'i_is-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  beiiig  seditious  ;  factious  turbulence. 

SED'LITZ-POV^'DpRiJ,  n.  pi.  {Med.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  powders  used  for  making  an  etferves- 
cing  aperient  drink;  Rochelle-powders.  —  See 
RocHELLE-powDERS.  Wood  ij  Bache. 

SED'LITZ-WA'TpR,  n.  The  mineral  water  of 
Sedlitz.  in  Bohemia,  containing  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  a  little  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  carbonic  acid,  and 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia;  —  employed 
as  a  purgative.  Dunglison. 

Sg-DUCE',  V.  a.  [L.  seduco,  to  lead  aside ;  se, 
ap^rt,  aside,  and  duco,  to  lead;  It.  sedurre ;  Sp. 
seducir ;    Fr.  sifduire.\     \i.  seduced  ;  pp.  SE- 

DUCIXO,  SEDUCED.] 

1.  To  draw  aside  from  the  right;  to  lead 
astr  ly  ;  to  tempt ;  to  corrupt ;  to  deprave  ;  to  mis- 
lead ;  to  deceive  ;  to  allure ;  to  decoy  ;  to  entice. 

Subtle  he  needs  must  be  who  could  Ke'hice 

Angels,  nor  think  superfluous  others*  aid.  Milton, 

But  they  henrkcned  not:  and  Miinasseh  setluced  them  to 

do  mo -e  evil  thtn  did  the  nations  whom  the  JU)rd  destroyed 

before  the  children  of  Israel.  2  Kinys  xxi.  9. 

2.  To  induce  to  surrender  chastity,  as  a  woman. 

SP-DUCE'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  seducing:  —  art 
or  means  used  in  order  to  seduce. 

Her  hero's  <Hn?prs  touched  the  pityinfr  power. 

The  nymph's  ivilucenitnts  and  the  magic  bower.     Pope. 

8p-DU(j;'pR,  n.     One  who  seduces  ;  a  corrupter. 

When  women  send  the  seduced  to  Coventry,  but  counte- 
nance and  even  court  the  ieclucer,  ought  we  not  to  wonder  if 
seductions  were  scarce?  Volton. 

sp  DIK/I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  seduced;  cor- 
ruptible. "  Seducible  understandings."  GlanciU. 

sp-I)09'|NG,  p.  a.  Leading  astray;  enticing; 
alluring;  decoying;  corrupting;  misleading. 

i^P-DU^'lNG,  n.     Act  of  one  who  seduces.  Jewell. 

pp-DUy'ING-Ly,  ad.     In  a  seducing  manner. 

Sg-DUn'TION,  n.  [L.  seductio  ;  It.  seduzione;  Sp. 
sedticcion  ;  Fr.  seduction.] 

1.  The  act  of  seducing ;  a  drawing  aside  from 
the  right;  enticement  to  evil.  Browne. 

2.  (Law.)  The  offence  of  a  man  who  induces 
a  woman  to  surrender  her  chastity.        Boucier. 

St;-DrJC'T!VE,  a.  Tending  to  seduce;  apt  to 
mislead.     "  Soft  seductive  arts."        Lanffhorne. 

Sp-UUU'TIVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  seductive  manner. 

Sg-I)U'LI-TV,  ?j.  [L.  sediditas;  sedn his,  fond  of 
sitting,  sedulous ;  sedeo,  to  sit ;  It.  sedidit).] 
Diligent  assiduity;  constant  or  close  applica- 
tion ;  industry  ;  sedulousness.  South, 

Man  oftentimes  pursues  with  great  seduliti/  and  earnestness 
that  which  cannot  stand  him  in  any  stead  for  vital  purpose. 

Jiooker. 

8ED'y-LOUS,  a.  [L.  sedulns,  fond  of  sitting,  i.  e. 
averse  to  moving  or  any  change,  persevering ; 
sedeo,  to  sit.]  Assiduous  ;  diligent ;  constant 
in  application  to  any  business;  steadily  indus- 
trious ;  laborious.     "  The  sedulous  bee."  Prior, 

Be  K'hiJoiig  to  discharge  thy  trust,  to  perform  thy  charge; 
be  zealous  for  souls,  and  careless  of  money.  Jlp.  Ta/ilnr. 

Syn. —  Sedulous  and  assiduous  both  express  the 
liahit  cirsittini!  nr sticking  close  to  a  thing  or  eiiipli>y- 
Hient.  Srilulniu  application  to  learning  ;  a  sedulous 
teacher  or  scholar  ;  assiduous  attention  to  a  person  or 
to  study  ;  diligeut  in  eniployineiit ;  industrious  in  habit. 

SED'L'-LOfJS-LY,  af?.  Assiduously;  industrious- 
ly ;  laboriously  ;  diligently.  Philips, 

SED'U-LOUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  sedulous;  assiduity;  assiduousness; 
industry ;  diligence  ;  sedulity.  Boyle. 

SE'nuM,  n,  {Dot.)  A  genus  of  plants  having 
stems  crowded  with  leaves,  and  usually  branched 
from  the  base,  and  flowers  of  various  colors. 

ftS"  Many  of  the  species  have  been  used  in  medi- 
cine, especially  Sedam  acre,  —  called  also  acrid  stnne- 
crop,  and  wall  pepper,  —  which,  when  applied  to  the 
skin,  produces  vesication,  and,  taken  internally,  it 
Laiisea  vomiting.     En^.  Cyc, 


SEE,  n.  [Gr.  eios,  a  seat ;  L.  sedes,  a  seat ;  se- 
deo, to  sit;  It.  scdia  ;  Sp.  sede;  Fr.  SjVijfe.] 

1.  t  A  seat ;  —  a  seat  of  power.  Spmser, 

2,  Properly,  the  seat  or  throne  on  which  a 
bishop  takes  his  place  when  installed  into  office, 
but  it  is  metaphorically  used  for  the  extent  of 
the  jurisdiction  possessed  by  a  bishop;  a  dio- 
cese —  originally  applied  exclusively  to  the  pa- 
pal chair  at  Rome.  Brande. 

SEE,  V,  a.  [Goth,  saiwan  ;  A.  S.  seon  ;  Dut.  zien ; 
Ger.  sehen;  Dan.  see;  Sw.  se, — Junius  and 
Skinner  derive  it  from  Gr.  Qiionat,  to  see,  by  the 
change  of  0  into  5.     liichardson.  —  See  Sight.] 

[i.  SAW  ;  pp.  SEEING,  SEEN.] 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  eye ;  to  receive  knowl- 
edge of  by  the  eye ;  to  behold ;  to  descry ;  to 
view. 

Uriel,  no  wonder  if  thy  perfect  sight. 

Amid  the  sun's  bright  circle,  where  thou  sitt'st, 

See  far  and  wide.  Milton. 

2.  To  perceive  by  the  mind ;  to  take  notice 
of ;  to  notice  ;  to  observe  ;  to  know  ;  to  under- 
stand; to  discern;  to  remark. 

Who  is  so  gross 
As  cannot  tee  this  palpable  device? 
Yet  who  so  lx)ld  but  says  he  wei  it  not, 
Wlien  such  ill  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought?       Shak. 
I  had  a  mind  to  see  him  out,  and  therefore  did  not  care  for 
contradicting  him.  Addison. 

3.  To  mingle  with  ;  to  hold  intercourse  with. 

To  an  improvement  in  wisdom  and  prudence,  by  seeing 
men,  and  conversing  with  people  of  dift'ereui  tempers  and 
customs.  Locke. 

4.  To  pay  a  visit  to  ;  to  visit ;  to  call  on. 

I  will  not  see  you  now  \>y  the  way;  butl  trust  to  tarry  a 
while  with  you,  if  the  Lord  permit.  I  Car.  xvi.  7. 

5.  To  meet  with  ;  to  feel ;  to  experience. 

What  man  is  he  that  liveth,  and  shall  not  see  death? 

J's.  Ixxxix.  48. 

Syn.  —  To  see  is  a  general  term,  and  is  an  action 
either  voluntary  or  involuntary  ;  to  perce.ine,  volun- 
tary ;  to  obscrcc,  mtentional.  See  with  the  eye  ;  descry 
wliat  is  distant ;  perrcine  with  the  eye  or  the  mind  ; 
discern  with  the  mind.  Every  one  wlio  has  sight  .see.* ; 
an  astronomer  obserces.  Tlie  eyes  open  to  see,  turn  to 
look  at,  fix  to  behold,  and  roll  to  iiieu!.  —  "  We  see  all 
objects  before  our  eyes  ;  we  look  at  tlio.«e  whicli  excite 
our  curiosity  ;  vvefteAoMsiich  as  cause  our  admiration  ; 
we  new  those  wiiich  we  are  desirous  of  examining." 
Trusler. 

SEE,  V.  71.  1.  To  have  the  power  of  sight ;  to 
have  perception  of  things  by  the  eye. 

Air  hath  some  secret  degree  of  light;  otherwise  cats  and 
owls  could  not  see  in  the  night.  Bacon. 

2.  To  have  a  perception  of  things  by  the  mind  ; 
to  discern  ;  to  understand  ;  to  look  ;  — used  with 
through  or  into. 

Many  sagacious  persons  will  find  ns  out.  will  look  under 
our  mask,  and  see  Ihroiir/h  all  our  fine  pretensions.    Tillotson. 

Could  you  see  into  mv  secret  soul. 
There  you  might  read  your  own  dominion  doubted.  Dniden. 

3.  To  inquire;  to  distinguish;  to  examine. 

See  whether  fear  doth  make  thee  wrong  her.        Shnk. 

4.  To  pay  attention  ;  to  be  attentive ;  to  take 
heed ;  to  take  care.  "  Mark  and  perform  it, 
see'st  thou."  Shak. 

When  T  appear,  see  you  avoid  the  place.  Dritden. 

To  see  to,  to  look  well  after  ;  to  look  at.     "  An  altar 

by  Jordan,  a  great  altar  to  see  to.''''  Josh.  xxii.  10. 

SEE,  inter).     Lo  !  look  !  observe  !  behold  ! 

See',  see',  upon  the  banks  of  Boyne  he  stands.       Halifax. 
*S"The  imperative  mode  of  the  verb  used  interjec- 
tionally. 

SEED,  n.  [Goth,  seths,  seds ;  A.  S.  sad  ;  Icel. 
sad;  Dut.  zand;  Ger.  saat;  Dm.  s-ted;  Sw.  sfid-l 

1.  {Zool.)  The  fecundating  fluid  of  male  ani- 
mals ;  sperm  ;  semen.  Dunr/lison. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  body  enclosed  in  a  pericarp, 
clothed  with  its  own  integuments,  and  contain- 
ing the  rudiment  of  the  future  plant.     IJndley. 

/K^  The  seerf  of  a  plant  is  the  ovule  in  its  most  per- 
fect and  finally  orcanized  state,  ft  is  enclosed  in  a 
pericarp,  is  clothed  with  its  own  integuments  called 
the  testa,  and  contains  the  rudiment  of  the  future 
plant,  called  the  embryo,  and  a  substance  inter|)osed 
lietween  the  embryo  and  the  testa,  called  the  albumen. 
The  albumen  is  often  absent.  The  embryo,  in  dico- 
tyledonous plants,  consists  of  the  radicle,  ox  undevel- 
oped root,  the  plumule,  or  undeveloped  stem,  and  the 
cotyledons,  or  undeveloped  seed-leaves.    Lindley. 

3.  Principle  of  production. 

Praise  of  great  acts  he  scatters  as  a  seerl, 

Wliich  may  the  like  in  coming  ages  breed.         JTaffer. 

4.  First  principle  ;  original  source. 

The  seed  of  whatsoever  perfect  virtue  groweth  from  ns  is  a 
right  opinion  touching  things  divine.  Hooker. 


5.  Progeny;  offspring  ;  descendants  ; — used 
to  denote  a  single  individual  or  many. 

When  God  pave  Canaan  to  Abraham,  he  thought  fit  to  put 
his  seed  into  the  grant  toj.  Locke. 

6.  Race  ;  generation  ;  birth. 

Of  mortal  seed  they  were  not  held.  Waller. 

SEED,  V.  n.  \i.  seeded  ;  pp.  seeding,  seeded.] 
To  grow  to  maturity,  so  as  to  bear  or  produce 
seed  :  —  to  shed  seed.  "  It  hath  already  flower, 
so  that  I  tear  it  will  shortly  seed."  Lyte. 

Whate'er  I  plant,  like  corn  on  barren  earth. 
By  an  eiiuivocal  birth. 
Seeds,  and  runs  up  to  poetry.  Swift. 

SEED,  V.  a.    To  supply  with  seed;  to  sow.  Smart. 

To  seed  down,  to  sow  witli  grass-seed.  Smith. 

SEED'-BUD,  n.     (Bot.)  The  ovule.        Lankester. 

flfg-  This  word  was  used  by  Lankester  in  rendering 

the  German  samen-knospe,  in  his  Translation  of  Schlei- 

den's  Principles  of  Botany  (1849),  but  it  is  not  used  in 

English  works  on  botany.     Gray. 

SEED'— CAKE,  n.  A  sweet  cake  having  aromatic 
seeds.     "The  seed-cake,  the  pasties."      Tusser. 

SEED'-COAT,  n.  {Bot.)  The  coat  or  covering 
of  a  seed.  '  Gray. 

SEED'— COD,  n.  A  vessel  for  holding  seed,  while 
the  husbandman  is  sowing  it.  Whishaw. 

SEED'-CORN,  n.     Com  for  seed.  Warhurton. 

SEED'— DOVVn,  n.  The  pappus  or  downy  sub- 
stance attached  to  some  seeds,  as  to  those  of 
the  dandelion,  thistle,  ike.  Wright. 

SEED'pD,  a.     1.  Bearing  or  having  seed. 

The  vernal  blades  that  rise  with  seeded  stem.        Mason. 

2.  Interspersed  as  with  seeds. 

A  blue  mantle,  seeded  with  stars.  B.  Jonson. 

SEED'gR,  n.    One  who  seeds  or  sows.  Todd. 

SEED'-GAR-DEN,  n.     A  garden  fcr  raising  seed. 

SEED'-GRAIN,  n.     Grain  for  seed.  Clarke. 

SEED'— LAC,  n.  The  granular  residue  which  re- 
mains after  stick-lac  has  been  broken  from  the 
twigs  which  it  incrusts,  freed  in  great  part  of  its 
coloring  matter  by  trituration  in   water,   and 

dried  in  the  sun.  Ure. 

_  • 

SEED'-LEAF,  n.  {Bot.)  A  cotyledon,  or  a  leaf  de- 
veloped from  a  cotyledon,  being,  in  monocoty- 
ledonous  plants,  the  first  leaf,  and  in  dicotyledo- 
nous plants,  one  of  the  first  pair  of  leaves.  Gray. 

SEED'LING,  n.  A  plant  or  a  fruit  produced  from 
a  seed.  Clarke. 

SEED'LjNG,  a.    Produced  from  the  seed.    Jlovey. 

SEED'LIP,   )  n.     [A.   S.  sml-lad.]     A  basket  or 

SEED'LOP,  )  vessel  in  which  a  sower  carries  seed 

when  sowing  it.  Ainsworth. 

SEED'-LOBE,  n,  {Bat.)  One  of  the  two  lobes  of 
the  embryo  ;  cotyledon.  Wright. 

t  SiCED'NpSS,  n.     Seed-time.  Shak. 

SEED'-OIL,  n.  {Com.)  A  term  applied  to  oils  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds  of  plants  ;  —  especially 
to  the  oil  expressed  from  the  nuts  or  seeds  of 
Jatropha  curcas;  which  is  used  for  burning 
and  for  dressing  cloth.  Archer- 

SEED'-PEARL  (sed'perl),  n.  A  very  small  pearl 
in  the  form  of  a  small  grain.  Boyle. 

SEED'-PLOT,  V.  A  nursery  in  a  garden,  or 
ground  on  which  .seeds  are  sown  to  produce 
plants  for  transplanting.  Hammond. 

SEEDS'MAN,  n,  ;  pi.  seedsmen.  One  who  sows 
seeds  :  -^one  who  sells  seeds.  Johnson, 

SEED'-Tl.VIE,  n.  The  season  for  sowing  or  plant- 
ing. 

White  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold 
and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall 
not  cease.  Oen.  viu.  Si. 

SEED'-VfiS-SpL,  n.  {Bot.)  The  pericarp,  being 
the  walls  of  the  matured  ovary,  and  enclosing 
the  seed.  Gray. 

SEED'Y,  a.  1.  Abounding  with,  or  containing, 
seeds  :  — running  to  seeds.  Johnson. 

2.  Noting  a  peculiar  flavor  of  certain  parcels 
of  French  brandy,  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
weeds  that  grow  among  the  vines.  London  Encij- 

3.  Having  the  appearance  of  poverty.  f7n//H<'(?.V. 

Little  Flnnigan  here  is  a  little  teedy,  as  we  say  among, "» 
that  practise  the  law.  Goldsnntn. 
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BEE'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  bees;  sight; 
vision  :  — the  sense  we  have  of  external  objects 
by  means  of  the  eye  ;  perception. 

The  organ  of  neemfl  ia  the  eye.  Locke. 

SEB'ING,  conj.     Since  ;  inasmuch  ;  it  being  so. 

Why  •hould  not  thoy  be  tu  well  victualled,  ft»r  eio  long  a 
time,  ax  the  shtpa  are  iiaimlly  ti>r  a  year,  ixxutu  it  ia  enaier  to 
keep  victuala  on  laud  tliun  on  water/  Hiteiuer, 

SEEK,  t;.  a.  [Goth,  sokjan;  A.  S.  secan;  Frs. 
seka  ;  Dut.  zoeken  ;  Ger.  siichen;  Dan.  s-Vi/e;  Sw. 
t">k-'i ;  Icel.  stekia.  —  Wachter,  with  prefixing 
a,  derives  it  from  the  Ger.  auye,  ook,  och,  the  eye, 

—  the  first  investigation  being  made  by  the  eye. 
Adelung  agrees  with  Wachter,  finding  Ger. 
aiicken,  to  seek,  related  to  Ger.  sehen,  to  see  : 
but  as  these  \vords  denote  also  tending  towards, 
approaching,  seeking,  they  may  be  from  the 
Heb.  pllC,  to  run  about,  to  run  to  and  fro,  also 
the  leg  by  which  the  body  is  moved  forward,  or 
a  street  where  men  walk  to  seek  what  they  have 
in  view.  Bonicorth.']     [t.  sought  ;/?/>.  siiEKiNO, 

SOUGHT.'] 

1.  To  look  for  or  after  ;  to  search  for ;  to  go 
to  find ;  to  try  to  find  ;  —  often  with  oiU,  or  after. 

I  mughl  thee  In  a  eecret  cave,  bti-f. 

He  did  range  tlie  town  to  mek  me  out,  Shak. 

To  >eek  after  sonic  better  reason.  Addifon. 

2.  To  solicit ;  to  endeavor  to  gain  ;  to  ask. 

And  others,  tempting  hira,  aouglu  of  him  a  aign  from 
heaven.  Xu£exi.  Iti. 

Syn.  — See  Search. 

SEEK,  V.  n.     1.  To  make  search  or  inquiry. 

Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and  read.  lia.  xxxir.  16. 
2.  To  endeavor ;  to  strive  ;  to  try.       Dryden. 
Why  should  he  mean  me  ill  or  seek  to  harm  ?        Milton. 
t  To  seek,  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  or  search- 
ing ;  without  knowledge  or  experience. 

Unpractised,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek.  Wilton. 

—  To  seek  after,  to  try  to  find  or  to  take  ;  to  make 
pursuit  after.  "  Violent  men  have  souiflu  aft^r  my 
soul."  Ps  Ixxxvl.  14.  —  To  seek  for,  to  search  for  ;  to 
try  to  find.  KnoUcs.  —  \  To  seek  to,  to  seek. 

And  Wisdom's  self 

Oft  weAs  to  sweet,  retired  solitude.  Hilton. 

And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  which  shall 

stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people;  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles 

seek.  jfa.  xi.  10. 

SEEK'fR,  n.     1.  One  who  seeks;  an  inquirer. 

Cato  is  represented  as  a  seeker  to  oracles.  lientley. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  which  professed 
to  have  no  determinate  form  of  religion,  but  to 
be  in  search  of  one.  Burnet. 

SEEK'JVG,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  seeks. 

One  who  vexes 
Sidnet/. 

SEEL,  V.  a.  [Fr.  siller.]  [i.  seeled  ;  pp.  seel- 
ing, SEELED.]  To  close  the  eyelids  of,  as  those 
of  a  hawk  by  passing  a  fine  thread  through 
them ;  —  metaphorically,  to  close  the  eyes  in  any 
way.     "  A  seeled  dove."  Sidney. 

To  seel  her  father's  eyea  up,  close  as  oak.  Sliak. 

•^SEEL,  c.  n.  [Fr.  st7/er,  to  bear.]  {Naut.)  To 
lean  on  one  side ;  to  roll  to  the  leeward  ;  to 
heel.  Raleigh 

tSEEL, 

tSEEl/ING 

SEEL,  n.  [A.  S.  s(eI.']  Season;  time;  —  used 
especially  in  composition,  as,  hay-see/,  i.  e.  hay- 
time  :  —  a  sieve.  [Local,  Eng.]  Ray.  Holloway. 

t  SEViL'Y,  a.  [A.  S.  s<Bliff,  happy.  —  See  Silly.] 
Lucky  ;  happy :  —  inoffensive ;  harmless :  —  sim- 
ple ;  silly  ;  foolish.  Spenser. 

SEEM,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  seman,  to  appear,  to  seem ; 
Gor.  ziempn,  to  become  ;  scheinen,  to  appear,  to 
seem;  Dan.  synes  ;  Sw.  st/nas. — h.  sinnilo,  to 
make  like  ;  similis,  like  ;  It.  sembrare  ;  Sp.  aem- 
blar;  Fr.  semhler.]  [t.  seemed  ; /?p.  seeming, 
SEEMED.]  To  appear ;  to  make  a  show  ;  to  have 
semblance;  to  present  the  appearance. 

So  spake  the  Omnipotent:  and  With  hla  worda 

All  seemea  well  pleased  — all  seemed,  but  were  not  all.  Milton. 

ft  seems,  it  appears  ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  truth  : 
It  is  so  stated  ;  —  used  in  slight  affirmation.  "  He  had 
been  a  cliief  magiatrate,  and  liad,  it  seems,  executed 
thai  liigh  olfice  justly  and  fionorabf^."         AUerbury. 

Syn.  —  To  appear  is  a  stroneer  term  than  to  seem. 
The  sun  uppenrsa\m\'a  the  horizon,  and  sremsto  move. 
A  thing  seems  plausible,  ami  appears  to  bo  true.  To  a 
common  observer  the  heavenly  bodies  seem  to  move 
round  tlte  earth  ;  but  to  a  man  of  science  it  will  clear- 


SEEK'-S6R-R6W  (s£k'85r-r8),  n. 
himself ;  a  self-tormentor. 


C  n.     The   agitation  or  rolling  of  a 
J,  >  ship  in  foul  weather.  Sandys. 


)y  appear  that  it  it  the  earth  that  move«,  and  not  the 
sun  or  tlie  stars,  lie  looks  well,  appears  healthy,  and 
seems  contented. 

tSf;EM,  I',  a.    To  become;  to  befit;  to  beseem. 

"  lliinest  mirth  that  seemed  her  well."   Spenser. 

SEE.M'(;k,  n.    One  who  seems.  Shak. 

SEEM'ING,  n.   1.  Appearance ;  show ;  semblance. 

2.  Fair  or  goodly  appearance. 

For  you  there 's  rosemary  and  rue :  these  keep 
Seeii.iHi/  and  aavor  all  the  winter  long.  Shot. 

3.  t Opinion;  judgment;  estimate. 

Ills  persuasive  words,  Impregned 
With  reason,  to  her  seeming,  and  with  truth.      Milton. 

SEEM'ING, />.  a.    Appearing;  making  a  show  or 
semblance ;  apparent. 
Syn.  —  See  .Apparent. 
SEE.M'ING-LY,  ad.    Apparently;  in  appearance. 

SEEM'JNG-N£ss,   n.    Plausibility;    appearance; 

semblance  ;  show.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  SEEM'L(:ss,  a.  Unseemly ;  indecorous.  Spenaer. 

t  SEEM'L|-LY,  ad.    Decently ;  comelily.  Iluloet. 

SEEM'Ll-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  seemly  ; 
decency  ;  comeliness  ;  beauty.  Camden. 

SEEM'LV,  a.  Beseeming  ;  befitting  ;  decent;  be- 
coming ;  proper  ;  suitable  ;  appropriate  ;  fit ; 
meet.     "  To  make  a  seemly  answer.  Shak. 

Suspense  of  judgment  and  exercise  of  charity  were  safer 
and  seemlier  tor  Christian  men  than  the  hot  pursuit  of  these 
controversies.  Hooker. 

SEEM'LY,  ad.    In  a  decent  or  proper  manner. 

t  SEEM'LY-IIED,  71.  Decent  or  comely  appear- 
ance. CItaucer. 

SEEN,  p.  from  see.  Beheld ;  perceived.  — See  See. 

t  SEEN,  a.  Skilled  ;  versed ;  accomplished.  "  A 
schoolmaster  well  seen  in  music."  Shak. 

SE'gR,  n.     1.  One  who  sees  or  perceives  with  the 

eye.     "  A  seer  of  visions."  Addison. 

2.  One  who   sees  into  the  future  ;  one  who 

foresees  ;  a  prophet ;  a  foreteller. 

Go,  preach  to  the  coward,  thou  death-telling  seer.    Camphett. 

Ilow  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest. 

Measured  this  transient  world,  the  race  of  timel  Milton. 

SE  'ER,  n.  A  variable  weight  of  the  East  Indies, 
that  of  the  East  Indian  Company  being  about 
two  pounds  avoirdupois.  C.  P.  Brown. 

SEER,  a.    Several ;  divers.  [North  of  Eng.]  Ray. 

SEER'flAND,  n.  A  kind  of  muslin,  particularly 
adapted  for  dresses.  Simmonds. 

SE'pR-SHiP,  n.  The  state,  office,  or  qtiality  of  a 
seer.  Month.  Rev. 

SEER'SUCK-fR,  n.  A  kind  of  linen  having  blue 
and  white  stripes,  imported  from  India. 

tSEER'WOOD(-wad),;  Dry  wood.  Ray. 

t  SEAR'WOOD  (-wftd),  )  " 

SEE'SAW,  V.  n.  [Perhaps  saw-saw,  a  reduplica- 
tion of  sate,  and  intended  to  express  the  motion 
to  and  fro,  backwards  and  forwards,  in  the  act 
of  sawing.  Richardson.]  [t.  seesawed  ;  pp. 
SEESAAViNG,  SEESAWED.]  To  move  or  play  with 
a  reciprocating  motion  to  and  fro,  or  up  and 
down. 

Sometimes  they  were  like  to  pnll  John  over:  then  it  went 
all  of  a  sudden  again  on  John's  side:  so  they  went  seesairing 
up  and  down  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the'other.  Aiinithnot. 

SEE'SAW,  n.     1.  A  reciprocating  motion.     Pope. 

2.  A  kind  of  plav  in  which  two  children,  seat- 
ed one  at  each  end  of  a  board  supported  on  a 
fulcrum,  move  alternately  upwards  and  down- 
wards :  —  the  board,  as  used  m  this  play. 

HalUwelL 

3.  {At  IVhist.)  The  playing  of  two  partners, 
80  that  each,  alternately,  enables  the  other  to 
win  the  trick.  Smart. 

SEE'S  Aw,  a.  Undulating  with  reciprocal  motion  ; 
moving  to  and  fro,  or  up  and  down.         Savage. 

SEETFIE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  aeothan ;  Dut.  zieden  ;  Ger. 
aieden  ;  Dan.  ayde ;  Sw.  s/'iida ;  Icel.  seyda,  aioda. 

—  Gr.  ^/u.]  \i.  SEETHED  Or  f  SOD  ;  pp.  SEETH- 
ING, SEETHED  or  soDDE.N'.]  To  boil ;  to  decoct 
in  hot  liquor.  "  Seethe  pottage."  2  Kings  iv.  38. 

The  Scythians  used  to  seethe  the  fleah  in  the  hide,  and  ao 
do  th-;  northern  Irish.  Siienser. 

si  ETHS,  t>.  n.  To  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition  ;  to 
be  hot;  to  boil.  1  Sam.  ii.  13. 

The  boiling  baths  at  Cairbadon, 

Which  seethe  with  lecret  tire  eternally.  Upenser. 


SEEYH'eR,  n.    1.  One  who  seethes. 

2.  A  boiler  ;  a  pot.  Drydtn 

Sp-F.A'TIAN  (a?-fa'«h»n),  n.  fArab.  tefu,  quali 
fication,  attribute.]  (Eccl.  llist.)  One  of  a  sect 
of  Mohammedans,  who  hold  the  opposite  opin- 
ion to  the  Motazelites,  with  rexpect  to  the  eter- 
nal attributes  of  God.  P.  Cye. 

sEg,  u.    Sedge  ;  a  rush.    [Local,  Eng.]    Barret. 

s£g,  or  S&GG,  n.  A  castrated  bull ;  a  bull-stag. 
—  See  Bull-STAO.  [Scotland,  and  north  of 
England.]  Jumieaon.     Brackett. 

Sp-GAR',  n.  [Sp.  eigarro.]  A  little  roll  of  to- 
bacco for  smoking ;  —  more  correctly  written 
cigar.  —  See  Cioak.  Twiaa. 

sSo'BjiJV,  n.  [Turkey.]  A  horseman  who  has 
the  care  of  the  baggage  of  an  army.  Crahb. 

SfeG'GAR,  n.  A  cylindric  or  oval  case  of  fire-clay, 
in  which  fine  stone-ware  is  enclosed,  to  protect 
it  from  the  smoke  and  the  injurious  products  of 
combustion,  while  baking  in  the  kiln ;  —  written 
also  aagger.  Ure. 

SEG'Mg.NT,  n.  \lj.  aegmentvm ;  aeco,X.o  cut;  It. 
4f  Sp.  aegtnento ;  Fr.  aegment.] 

1.  A  part  cut  off;  a  section.  Miller. 

2.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  subdivisions  of  any  part 
or  organ.  Hetialow. 

.Angle  tit  a  segment,  (Orom.)  an  angle  formed  by 
lines  drawn  froiii  the  extreinitiei)  of  the  chord  to  any 

point  in  the  arc. ingle  of  a  segment,  zktx  angle  formed 

by  the  chord  and  a  tangent  to  tlic  arc  at  one  of  its  ex- 
treiiiities. —  Segment  of  a  circle,  a  part  of  the  area  of  a 
circle  included  between  a  chord  and  the  arc  which  it 
subtends.  —  Segment  nf  a  sphere,  a  [Ktrtion  of  a  sphere 
cut  otr  by  a  plane. —  Similar  segments,  »egiiients  Ihal 
liave  their  cliords  proportional  to  their  radii,  <ir  that 
liave  arcs  containing  tlie  same  number  of  degrees. 

HuttOK- 

SpG-MfiN'TAL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of, 
or  like,  a  segment.  Clarke. 

SfiG-MgN-TA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  dinding  or 
separating  into  segments.  Maunder. 

tSEG'NI-TUDE,  n.  [L.  aegnia,  slow,  slugscish.l 
Sluggishness ;  segnity  ;  inactivity.  Podd. 

ts6G'NI-TY,  n.  [L.  aegnitaa  ;  aepiia,  slutrgish.J 
Sluggishness  ;  inactivity  ;  segnitude.       Bailey. 

SEG'Rp-GATE,  r.  rt.     {!..  aegrego  ;  ae,  aside,  and 

freyo,  to  gather  in  a  flock  ;  ifVex,  gregia,  a  flock ; 
t.  segregare ;  Sp.  segregar ;  Fr.  aegrrger.]     [i. 

SEGUEGATED  ; pp. SEGREGATING,  SEOKEOATED.] 

To  set  apart;  to  separate  from  others; — op- 
posed to  aggregate,     [k.]  Bp.  Berkelt^. 

t  SfeG'Rg-GATE,  a.    Select;  separate.      Wotton. 

SfiG'Rip-GAT-pD,  p.  a. 
separated  from  others. 

SEG-R5-GA'TION,  ».  [L.  aegregatio;  Fr.  s'^gre- 
gation.]     Separation  from  others.  Sna.k. 

Fetns  of  segregation,  silicious,  calrjireous,  or  otlier 
matters  which  have  been  simiittaiieoiisly  intillraied 
from  surrounding  rocks  into  small  rrarks  or  cavities 
caused  by  a  slirinking  or  contraction  of  the  mass.  l.yeU. 

SEID,  n.     A  descendant  of  Mahomet.         Smart. 

SfelD'LlTZ-PoW'DgR,  n.  See  Sedlitz-powder, 

SfelD'LITZ-WA'TfR,  n.    See  Sedlitz-water. 

Spi-GNEU'R|-AL  (8?-na're-»l),  o.  IFr.aeigneurial. 

—  See  Seignior.]  Relating  to  a  lord  of  the 
manor ;  manorial :  —  invested  with  large  pow- 
ers; independent. 

Those  landa  were  seifp»eHridL  Temple. 

SEIGN'IOR  (sSn'yyr),  n.  [L.  aenior;  aenex,  old; 
It.  signore ;  Sp.  senor ;  Fr.  seigneur.']  Among 
the  feudists,  a  lord  of  the  fee  :  —  a  title,  in  some 
European  countries,  equivalent  to  lord  in  Eng- 
land ;  —  written  also  aignior,  and  signer. 

Moat  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seignior*.  Shok 

49~  Tlie  sultan  or  emperor  of  Turkey  is  styled  the 
Orand  Seignior. 

i^~  The  most  extended  signification  of  this  word 
includes  not  only  a  lord  or  peer  of  Partiament,  hut  is 
applied  to  the  owner  of  a  thing  ;  lience  the  owner  n( 
a  hawk,  and  the  master  of  a  fishing-vessel,  is  called 
a  seignior.     Bourier. 

SEIGN'IOR- A«?E  («Sn'y«r-»j),  n.  [Fr.  aeigneuriag^. 

—  See  Senior.]  An  ancient  prerogative  of  the 
Enj^lish  crown,  whereby  it  claimed  a  j)ercentage 
upon  every  ingot  of  gold  and  silver  brought  to 


Set  or  placed   apart  • 
Maunder. 
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SEIGNIORIAL 

the  mint  to  be  coined: — in  commercial  law, 
the  profit  derived  from  issuing  coins  at  a  rate 
above  their  intrinsic  value.  Brands. 

SEIGN-IO'RI-AL  (-yo'-),  a.     Seigneurial.    Clarke. 

SEION'IOR-IZE  (sen'yur-iz),  v.  a.  To  rule  as  a 
seignior  ;  to  lord  over,     [r.]  Fairfax. 

SE[GN'IOR-Y  (sen'yur-e),  n.  [Fr.  seigneurie.'] 
The  right  or  estate  which  a  lord  has  in  the  land 
held  by  his  tenant ;  a  lordship  ;  a  manor. 

AU  the  land  in  England  in  the  hands  of  any  layman  is 
held  of  some  lord,  to  w-hom  the  holder  or  tenant  owes  some 
service  It  is  by  doing  this  service  that  the  tenant  is  entitled 
to  hold  the  land.  His  duty  is  a  service,  and  the  right  of  the 
lord  is  a  seigmorji,  "•  ^y- 

SEINE  (sen),  H.  [A.  S.  seffue,  a  net.  —  Gr.  aaynvri ; 
L.  ^  It.  sagena ;  Fr.  seine.]  A  kind  of  large 
fishing-net. 

The  neine  is  a  net  of  about  forty  fathoms  in  length,  with 
which  they  encompass  a  part  of  the  sea,  and  draw  the  same 
on  land  by  two  ropes  fastened  at  his  ends,  together  with  such 
fish  as  lighteth  within  his  precinct.  tarew. 

SEINE'-BOAT,  71.  A  fishing-boat  of  about  fifteen 
tons  burden,  —  used  in  the  fisheries  on  the  west 
coast  of  England,  to  carry  the  large  seine  or 
casting-net.  Simmonds. 


One  who    fishes   with   a 
Clarke. 


SEINE'-FISH-^R,    n 

seine  ;  a  seiner. 
SEIN'^R  (seu'er),  n.  A  fisher  with  a  seine.  Careto. 

SEI^'JN,  or  SEIZ'jN  (se'zjn),  n.     [Law  L.  seisina ; 
Law  Fr.  seisine ;  seiser  (Fr.  saisir),  to  seize.] 

iS3-  Written  seisin  by  Bailey,  Martin,  Brande,  Wlii- 
shaw,  Bouvier,  Burrill,  &c. :  —  seizin  by  Johnson, 
Walker,  Jaiuesun,  Smart,  &c. 

1.  (Law.)  Possession  of  land  ;  possession  of 
an  estate  of  freehold  in  lands. 

j^g"  Seisin  is  properly  applied  to  freehold  ;  poise.t- 
sioH,  to  goods  and  chattels  ;  althous;h  sometimes  the 
one  is  used  instead  of  the  other.  Seisin  in  fact,  or  in 
deed  is  actual  possession  of  the  freehold  ;  seisin  in  law 
is  a  legal  rigli  to  such  possession,  as  where  lands 
have  descended  to  a  party  who  has  not  entered  into 
actual  possession  of  tliem,  or  is  by  wrong  disseized  of 
them.  In  some  of  the  United  States,  seisin  means 
merely  ownership  ;  and  the  distinction  between  seisin 
in  deed  and  in  law  is  not  known  in  practice.   Burrill. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  possession. 


Every  indulged 
heart. 


gives  Satan  livery  and  neinn  of  his 
JJec.  of  Chr.  I'icti/. 


Lieery  of  seisin.    See  Livery. 

SEIS-MOM'jl-TpR,  w.  [Gr.  aiiaiioi,  an  earthquake; 
aiiti),  to  shake,  and  iiit^ov,  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  other  concussions.  Brande. 

SE'l-TV,  n.  [L.  se,  one's  self.]  Something  pecu- 
liar to  one's  self,     [r.]  Tatler. 

SEIZ'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  seized.  Todd. 

SEIZE  (sgz),  V.  a.  [Fr.  sriisir.  —  Low  L.  saisio, 
from  L.  sessio,  sessionis,  a  sitting,  or  the  Gr. 
aaKKii^io.  to  strain.  Menage.  Du  Cange.  —  Per- 
haps A.  S.  ceosan,  to  choose.  Richardson.  — 
"  Till  that  death  me  cese,  I  will  be  hers."  Chau- 
cer.'] 

1.  To  take  hold  of  suddenly  and  forcibly ;  to 
take  possession  of  by  force  ;  to  lay  hold  on ;  to 
gripe  ;  to  grasp. 

The  tiger  now  hath  seized  the  gentle  hind.  Shak. 

At  last  they  !>eizc 

,The  sceptre,  and  regard  not  David's  sons.  Milton. 

And  hope  and  doubt  alternate  seize  her  soul.  I'ope. 

%.  To  take  possession  of  by  virtue  of  an  exe- 
cution or  legal  authority. 

His  whole  estate  [wasj  confiscated  and  feized,  and  his 
bouses  pulled  down.  Bacon. 

3.  To  lay  with  a  gripe ;  to  fasten  ;  to  fix.  [r.] 

8o  down  he  fell  before  the  cruel  beast. 

Who  on  his  neck  his  bloody  claws  did  seize.     Spenser. 

ijt.  {Naut.)  To  bind  or  fasten  together,  as  any 
two  ropes,  or  different  parts  of  one  rope,  with  a 
small  line  or  cord.  Mar.  Diet. 

Syii.  —  See  Get. 

To  be  seized  of,  to  have  possession  of. 

So  Pluto,  seized  of  Proserpine,  conveyed .  .  , 

To  hell's  tremendous  gloom  the  atfrighted  maid.  Addison. 

To  seize  on,  or  upon,  ti,  take  possession  of;  to  lay 
hold  on. 

Jezebel  projects  not  to  fetxe  on  Naboth's  vineyard  without 
a  precedent  charge.  Dec.  of  Vhr.  Piety. 

•SEIZED  (sfizd),  p.  a.  (Law.)  Having  possession ; 
being  in  possession.  Blackstone. 

SEIZ'gR  (sSz'^r),  n.    One  who  seizes.  Todd. 

SEIZ'JN  (se'zjn),  »,•  (Laip.)  See  SEISIN.      Bale. 
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SEIZ'ING,  n.    Act  of  one  who  seizes  ;  seizure. 

SEIZ'OR,  n.  (Laic.)  One  who  seizes  ;  one  who 
takes  possession.  Blackstone. 

SEIZ'URE  (se'zhur),  n.     1.  The  act  of  seizing. 
Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine 
Worth  seizi^re,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands.  Shcuc. 

2.  Possession  ;  gripe  ;  grasp ;  hold. 
Make  o'er  fhv  honor  by  a  deed  of  trust. 

And  give  ine"sci2U(e  ot  the  mighty  wealth.       Drj/den. 

3.  The  thing  seized.  Milton. 

4.  {Law.)  Act  of  taking  possession  by  virtue 
of  an  execution  or  legal  authority.        Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  See  Rapture. 

SE'JANT,      i  a.     {Her.)   Noting  a  beast  sitting 

SE'J5-ANT,  >  so  as  to  have  the  fore  legs  straight 

and  vertical.  '  Crabb. 

t  Sp-JOIN',  V.  a.  [L.  sejungo ;  se,  apart,  and 
jun/fo,  to  join.]  To  separate  ;  to  disjoin. 5/>.Ha/^. 

Sg-JU'GOUS,  or  SEJ'U-GOOS  [se-ju'gvs,  Sm.  Wr. 
Wb.],  a.  [L.  sejugis,  a  team  of  six  horses  ;  sex, 
six,  andjugum,  a  yoke.]  {Bat.)  Having  leaflets 
in  six  pairs,  as  some  pinnate  leaves.     Henslow. 

fSp-JUNC'TION,  n.  \Ij.  sejunctio.]  The  act  of 
disjoining.    '  Pearson. 

t  SE-JUN'9!-BLE,  a.  [L.  sejungo,  to  disunite.] 
That  may  be  disjoined.  Pearson. 

t  SEKE,  a.  [A.  S.  seoc  ;  Dut.  ziek.]   Sick.  Chaucer. 

SE'KOS,  n.  [Gr.  ariKog.]  A  place,  in  a  pagan 
temple,  for  images  ;  a  shrine.  Maunder. 

S^-LA'CIAN  (se-la'shjn),  n.  [Gr.  i!i?.a^o(;,  a  fish 
with  cartilages  instead  of  bones.]  (Ich.)  One 
of  a  tribe  of  fishes  which  includes  the  rays  and 
sharks.  Brande. 

SEL'A-DON-TTE,  71.  {Min.)  A  soft  variety  of  pyr- 
oxine  of  different  shades  of  green,  and  of  an 
earthy  or  minutely  crystalline  appearance;  — 
called  also  green-earth.  Dana. 

SE  'I^H,  n.  [Heb.  tlbo.]  A  word  occurring  fre- 
quently in  the  book  of  Psalms. 

«5=  Its  meaning  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine. 
The  Septuagint  translators  and  some  commentators 
look  upon  it  as  a  mere  musical  mark  ;  whilst  others, 
from  the  probable  derivation  of  the  word,  consider  it 
as  synonymous  with  Ifallelujah,  and  used  therefore  at 
the  end  of  passages  which  the  writer  would  point  out 
as  worthy  of  most  attentive  observation.    Eden. 

tSEL'COUTH  (sel'k8th),  a.  [A.  S.  sel-cuth.] 
Rarely  known  ;  uncommon.  Spenser. 

t  SELD,  ad.     [A.  S.  seld.]     Seldom.  Shak. 

t  SELD,  a.    Rare  ;  scarce.  Old  Play. 

SEL'DOM,  ad.     [A.  S.  seldan,  seldon,  seld ;  Frs. 

sield'en  ;  Dut.  zelden  ;  Gcr.  selten  ;  Dan.  sielden ; 

Sw.  s(iUan  ;  Iccl.  sialclan.]     Rarely  ;  not  often  ; 

not  frequently.  Hooker. 

SEL'DOM,  a.    Rare  ;  not  frequent,     [r.] 

The  seldom  discharge  of  a  higher  .  .  .  office.  Hilton. 

SEL'DOM-NESS,  n.    Infrequency  ;  rareness  ;  rari- 
ty; uncommonness.     [r.]  Hooker. 
t  SELD'-SEEN,  a.     Seldom  seen.             Drayton. 
t  SELD'-SHOWN,  a.     Seldom  shown.  Shak. 

Sip-LECT',  V.  a.  [L.  seligo,  selectti^  ;  se,  apart, 
separate  from,  and  lego,  lectus  (Gr.  7.iya,  to 
choose),  to  arrange  in  order.]  [i.  selected  ; 
pp.  SELECTING,  SELECTED.]  To  ctioose  in  pref- 
erence to  others  rejected  ;  to  take  in  preference 
to  others;  to  pick;  to  cull. 

The  pious  chief 
A  hundred  youth  from  all  his  train  selects.       Th^iden. 

Syn.  —  See  Choose. 

Sp-LECT',  a.  Chosen  in  preference  to  others ; 
culled  out ;  selected ;  —  nicely  chosen  ;  choice  ; 
excellent ;  as,  "  A  select  library." 

And  happy  constellations  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  fleetest  influence.  Milton. 

Features  of  beauty  and  all  shapes  select.  Spenser. 

S^-LECT'^D-LY,  ad.   With  care  in  the  selection. 

Workmen  .  .  .  selectedli/  employed.  Heywood. 

Sp-LftC'TION,  n.     [L.  sekctio.] 

1.  Act  of  selecting  ;  act  of  culling  ;  choice. 

While  we  single  out  several  dishesiahd  reject  others,  the 
selection  seems  but  arbitrary.  Bidwnt. 

2.  Aggregate  of  things  selected. 
S?-L£c'TIVE,  a.    That  select*.        N.  Brit.  Rev. 


SELF 

S?-LECT'-MAn,  m.  ;  pi.  sE-LfecT'-MfiN.  One  of 
a  certain  number  of  magistrates,  cDmmonly 
from  three  to  seven  in  all,  annually  elected  by 
the  freemen  of  a  town  or  township  in  some  of 
the  states  of  New  England,  to  superintend  and 
manage  the  affairs  and  government  of  the 
town.  Dane. 

S5-LECT'N5SS,w.  State  of  being  select.  JoZ/nswi. 

Sg-LECT'OR,  n.     One  who  selects.  Knox. 

St:-LE'Nl-ATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  se- 
lenic  acid  and  a  salifiable  base.  Miller. 

S^-LEN'IC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  composed 
of  one  equivalent  of  selenium  and  three  of  oxy- 
gen, and  resembling  closely  sulphuric  acid,  its 
salts  being  isomorpho'as  with  the  sulphates  of 
the  same  bases.  Miller. 

SEL'^  NIDE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  seleni- 
um and  a  metal  or  an  equivalent  body  ;  Lcleiii- 
uret ;  as,  "  Seletiide  of  bismuth."  Graham. 

SEL-P-NIF'eR-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  selenium,  and  L. 
fero,  tJ  bear.]     Containing  selenium.  Graham. 

Sg-LE'NI-OUS,  a.  Noting  an  acid  composed  of 
one  equivalent  of  selenium  and  two  equivalents 
of  oxygen.  Graham. 

SEL'g-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  adrivirrii,  from  aih'ivri,  the 
moon,  in  allusion  to  its  lustre ;  L.  selenites.] 
{Min.)  A  name  applied  to  the  transparent  va- 
rieties of  sulphate  of  lime.  Dana. 


Pertaining  to  selenite. 
Chambers. 


SEL-5-NiT'!C, 
SEL-5-NIT'I-C.\L,  ! 

S^-LE'NJ-UM,  n.  [Named  by  Bcrzelius,  the  dis- 
coverer, from  Gr.  ot'M'ivr},  the  moon,  on  account 
of  its  resemblance  to  tellurium,  which  derived 
its  name  from  L.  tellus,  the  earth.]  {Chem.)  A 
non-metallic,  tasteless,  inodorous,  brittle,  com- 
bustible, crystallizable  solid,  with  a  glassy  frac- 
ture, metallic  lustre,  and  deep-brown  color.  It 
melts  a  little  above  212°,  and  is  ductile  when 
melted ;  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity  and 
heat,  and  varies  in  specific  gravity  from  4.3  to 
4.32.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  sulphur  and  telluri- 
um. Miller. 

SEL-5;-NI'y-RET,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of 
selenium  with  some  other  element ;  selenide. 

SEL-p-Nl'U-RET-T^D,  a.  Containing  selenium. 
Seleniuretted  hydrogen,  a  colorless,  very  fetid  gas, 
resembling  hydrosiilphuric  acid,  and  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  selenium  and  one  of  hydrogen  ;  —  called 
also  hydroselenic  acid.  The  inhalation  of  a  bubble  of 
the  gas  no  larger  than  a  pea,  deprived  the  celebrated 
chemist,  Berzelius,  of  the  sense  of  smell  for  several 
hours.  Miller. 

SEL-g-NOG'RA-PH^R,  n.  One  versed  in  selenog- 
rapliy.  '  Murchison. 

SEL-?-N0-GRAPH'IC,         ?  a.     Belonging  to  sel- 
SEL-5-NO-GRAPH'I-CAL,  >  enography.    Johnson. 

SEL-5-N6g'RA-PHIst,  n.  A  describer  of  the 
moon.  Scott. 

SEL-5-N6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  aiXi-ivrj,  the  moon, 
and  ypd4,o>,  to  describe  ;  It.  &  Sp.  selenogrqfia ; 
Fr.  selenographie.]  {Astron.)  A  description  of 
the  surface  of  the  moon,  as  geography  is  a 
description  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Brande. 

SEL-^N-PAl'LAD-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  Native  palla- 
dium in  smallhexagonal  tables  of  a  pale,  steel- 
gray  color,  and  a  bright  lustre; — called  also 
hexagonal  palladium.  Dana. 

SELF,  a.  pron. ;  pi.  sBlve§.  [Goth,  silba  ;  A.  S. 
S7/If,  self,  seolf;  Dut.  zelf;  Ger.  selb,  selbst: 
Dan.  selv;  Sw.  sjelf;  Icel.  sialfr.  —  Adehing 
observes  that  selb  or  selbst,  being  originally  a 
demonstrative  pronoun,  signifies  an  existing 
thing,  an  individual  in  general,  and  so,  by  the 
derivative  syllable  sal,  related  to  seek,  soul. 
Bosworth  ] 

1.  t  Very  ;  particular  ;  this  above  others  ; 
same.  „. 

She  was  slain  right  in  the  self  place.  Chaucer 

Shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way, 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first.  ithalc. 

2.  The  individual  as  subject  to  his  own  con- 
templation or  action  ;  one's  individual  person; 
personality  ;  individuality  ;  personal  identity  ; 
i— used  as  a  noun. 

The  fondness  we  have  for  >e\f.  Watts. 


A,  £,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  £,  I,  6,  t,  t,  short;  /y,  ?,  h  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR.  fAst,  fall;   nilR,  hkR; 
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SELF-GLORIOUS 


Connctouinfu . . .  ii  that  that  makei  every  one  to  be  whet 
he  rails  »•!/.  Locke. 

tn  ra'pi-ct  to  the  inflection  In  tlie  way  of  ca«e.  there  are  no 
lofrical  limitations  wlmtevvr.  There  is  nothing  afraiii»t  the 
exiBtence  of  a  genitive  form,  firt,  except  the  hnhil  of  the 
Knirliah  not  to  use  one,  founiled  on  the  little  necrmit.v  for  so 
doing.  Arc  vou  sure  this  is  your  own '/  Yes.  I  am  sure  it  Is 
my  own  k(/'s.  Such  nn  expression  is  both  logic  ami  gram- 
mar. Lothiuti. 

«5- Tlio  primary  signification  of  aflf  seems  to  he 
that  of  an  adjective.  Johnnon.  — The  evidence  of  the 
forms  like  m^|^r.lf,  a.s  well  as  other  facts  addiirihie 
from  comparative  philology,  prove  the  substantial 
character  of  self.     Latham, 

tg-  Self,  united  to  the  personal  pronouns  my,  thy, 
him,  her,  our,  your,  them,  and  it,  forms  the  class  of 
reciprocal  pronouns,  or  hy  some  grammarians  called 
compound  personal  pronoun:!,  which  are  used  in  the 
nominative  and  objective  cases  when  an  action  re- 
verts upon  the  agent,  and  also  when  some  persons  are 
to  he  distinguished  from  others  ;  as,  "  He  hurt  him- 
self" i  "  I'e  himself  was  pro>ent  "  ;  "  They  themselves 
were  present." 

acj-  Self  is  sometimes  separated  from  its  personal 
pronoun  by  an  adjective  ;  as,  "  flis  own  self.'"  When 
this  occurs,  the  personal  pronoun  is  always  put  in  the 
possessive  form. 

4^  Self  18  much  used  in  composition. 
86LF-A-B.\SEI)'  (-bast'),  a.     Humbled  by  con- 
scious guilt ;  ashamed.  Law. 

SELF-A-BASE'M^iNT,  n.  Abasement  or  humil- 
iation of  one's  self.  Watts, 

SfiLF-A-BAS'JNG,  a.  Abasing  or  humbling  by 
the  consciousness  of  guilt. 

86lF-AB-h6r'RPNCE,  n.  Abhorrence  of  one's 
self.  Johnson. 

afiLF-AB-HfiR'aiNG,  a.    Abhorring  one's  self. 

SfeLF-A-BUSE',  n.  1.  Abuse  of  one's  self.  Shak. 
2.    [Med.)    Voluntary   pollution;    onanism; 

masturbation.  Dunglison. 

S|:LF-.\C-0C'S5ED'  (-kOzd'),  a.     Accused  by  one's 

self.  '  Ash. 

SELF-AC-CU§'JNG,  a.    Accusing  one's  self.  "  A 

self-accusing  look."  Sidney. 

SfiLF-ACT'ING,  a.  Acting  of  one's  self  or  of 
itself.  Ure. 

SfiLF-AC-TlVl-TY",  n.  Activity  in  one's  self  or 
in  itself;  self-motion.  Bentley. 

SfiLF-AD-JUST'|NG,  a.  Adjusting  by  one's  self, 
or  by  itself. 

SELF-Ad-MI-RA'TIQN,  n.  Admiration  of  one's 
self.  Ash. 

SfiLF-AD-MIR'JNG,  a.    Admiring  one's  self. 

Roget. 

SELF-AF-PAiRS',  n.  pi.  Affairs  pertaining  to 
one's  self.     "  Over  full  of  self-ajf'uirs."     Shak. 

SfeLF-AF-FRfGHT'gD,  a.  Frightened  at  one's 
self.  Shak. 

SELF-AG-GRAn'OIZE-MSNT,  n.  The  aggran- 
dizement of  one's  self.  Clarke. 


SfiLF-AN-NlHl-LAT-^D, 
one's  self. 


Annihilated    by 

Clarke. 

Annihilation   by 

Addison. 

Applause  or  commcnda- 

Goldsmiih. 

Applying  by  one's  self  or 

Clarke. 

86lP-AP-PRQ-BA'TIQN,  n.  Approbation  of  one's 
self.  Watts, 

SfiLF-AP-PR6v'lNG,  a.    Approving  one's  self  or 
of  one's  conduct. 


SELF-.\N-Nf-Hl-LA'TIQN,    n. 

one's  self. 
s6i,F".\P-PLAU§E',  n, 

tion  of  one's  self. 

S6LP-AP-PJL.V'jNG,  a. 
alone. 


One  vl/-aiip]-onng  hour  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starers  and  of  loud  huzzas. 


Pope. 


SfcLF-.fkS-SURED'  (sSlf-j-shiird'),  a.     Assured  by 
one's  self. 


SfiLF-AT-TRAC'TIVE, 
self.  ■ 


Attractive  by   one's 
Clarke. 
86r-P-BAN'lSHED,  a.  Banished  voluntarily.  Pope, 

sef.P-Bp-GAT'TE.N,  a.     Begotten  by  one's  self. 
"  That  self-begotten  bird."  Milton. 

SELP-np-GUfLED',  a.     Beguiled  or  deceived  by 
one's  .self  or  in  itself. 

sKlP-BORN',  a.     Self-begotten.  Dryden, 

SELP-CfiN'TREn    (sSlf-sgn'tfrd),  a.     Centred  in 


one's  self,  or  in  itself. 

There  hangs  the  hnll  of  earth  and  water  mlxt, 
Self-txntred  and  unmoved. 


Dryden- 


SfiLP-CfeN'TTUNG,  o.    Centring  in  one's  self.       j  SftLF-D^-N^^'lNO-LV,   ad.      In    a    self-denying 
8£LF-CHAR'|-TV,  n.     Self-love.  Shak.  \      ^•'^ncr ;  with  .elf-aenial.  Cturkr. 

8fiLF-CO.M-MANO',  n.  Command  or  control  of  j  ^'i'fr".?-^*;-;''''*^''*^'  «•  Dependent  on  oneN 
one's  self;  self-possession;   self-control;    self-!  '  SelJ-dej^mdeiU  j>ov.er.''  GoldsmUh. 

government.  Hume.  \  SfiLF— D5-P£ND'|NG,  a.  Depending  on  one's  self. 

SELF-CQM-MO'NI-CA-TIVE,  o.  Communicative  |  sfiLF-Dg-STRO^^ED',  a.  Destroyed  or  mined  hr 
of  itself.  Aotris.  j      one's  self.  Lord  Mansjield. 

SEhP-CO.M-PLA'CpNT,  a.     Satisfied  or  pleased  :  SELF-I)^-8TR6f'(:R,  n.     One  who  destroys  or 

ruins  himself;  a  suicide.  Clarke. 


Churchill 
Too  high  opinion  of  one's 
Colman. 


Having    self-conceit ; 
Baldwin. 


with  one's  self. 
SfiLF-CQN-CEIT',  rt, 
self;  vanity. 

The  weakest  are  the  most  wilful,  and  they  that  have  the 
leant  reason  have  the  most  fel/'-coaceil.  H'hichcole. 

Syn.  — See  Vanity. 

SfiLP-C^N-CErT'gD,    o, 

egotistical ;  vain. 
8EI,F-CQN-CErT'5D-NESS,   n.      The   quality    of 

being  self-conceited  ;  self-complacency.   Locke. 

SfiLP-CON-DtlM-NA'TIQN,  n.  Condemnation  by 
one's  own  conscience.  Roget, 

SfiLF-CON-DeM.N'lNG,   a.      Condemning    one's 
self.    "  Siif-coiidemning  expressions."   Boswell, 

SELP-CON'PI-DENCE,   n.     Confidence  in   one's 
self,  or  in  one's  own  ability  or  capability. 

Self-confidence  is  the  first  requisite  to  great  undertakings. 

Johnsoit, 


Confiding  in  one's  self, 
Mitchell. 


SELP-CtlN'aupST,   n. 
over  one's  self. 


selp-c6n'f[-d6nt,  a. 
or  in  one's  own  ability 

s£lP-C6N'PI-DENT-LV,  ad.  In  a  self-confident 
manner;  by  confiding* in  one's  self. 

SfiLF-CON-Pin'ING,  a.  Confiding  or  trusting  in 
one's  self,  or  in  one's  own  powers.  Pope. 

A   conquest   or  victory 
Roget. 

SELP-COn'SCIOUS  (-shvs),  a.  Conscious  of  self, 
or  of  one's  existence :  —  conscious.         Dryden. 

SELP-C6n'SOIOI'S-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing self-conscious ;  consciousness  of  one's  self, 
or  of  one's  existence.  Locke. 

SELF-CQN-STd'5R-Ing,  a.    Considering.    Pope. 

SELF-CON-SUMED',  a.   Consumed  by  one's  self. 

s6LP-CQN-SqM'lNG,  a.  Consuming  of  one's 
self.     "  Sel/'-consuming  care."  Spenser. 

SELF-CON-TRA-DltyTION,  n.  Contradiction  or 
repugnancy  in  terms.  Addison. 

s6lP-C6n-TRA-DIc'TO-RY,  a.  Contradictory  in 
itself.  '  Burnet. 

SELP-CON-TROL',  n.  The  control  of  one's  self; 
self-government ;  self-command.  Roget. 

SfiLP-CON-VlCT'pD,  rt.    Convicted  by  one's  self. 

Palt  Quilt  starts  telf-cunvicted,  when  arraigned       Savage. 

SELP-CON-VlC'TION,  n.  Conviction  by  one's 
consciousness.  •  Swift. 

SfiLP-CRp-AT'^D,  a.    Created  by  one's  self.   CI. 

SfiLP-Dp-CEIT',  n.  Deception  proceeding  from 
one's  self.     "  Fatal  .  .  .  self-deceit."      Addison. 

SfiLF-Dp-CEIVED'  (sglf-d?-8«vd'),  a.  Deceived  by 
one's  self.  King. 

SfiLP-Df-CEIV'gR,  n.  One  who  deceives  him- 
self. Ash, 

SfiLP-D5-CEIV'JNG,  rt.    Deceiving  one's  self. 

SET.P-Dp-cfiP'TION,  n.  The  act  of  deceiving 
one's  self.  Roget, 

SELF-np-PfiNCE',  n.  The  act  of  defending  one's 
self;  the  right  to  protect  one's  person  and  prop- 
erty from  injury.  "  Self-defence,  the  eldest  law 
of  nature."  Rowe. 

SfiLF-D^-PfiN'SIVE,  rt.   Defending  one's  self.  CI. 

SfiLP-De-I.U'§IQN,  n.  The  act  of  deluding  one's 
self.     "  Strange  self-deittsians."  South. 

seLP-Dp-Ni'AL,  «.  The  act  of  denying  one's  self. 


8ELP-D5-8TRo<r'|NG,  rt.     Destroying  one's  self. 

8ELF-De-STRrjC'TlQN,  n.  Destruction  of  one's 
self;  suicide.  Ch.  Ob. 

SfeLP-De-STRUC'TlVE,  a.  Destructive  to  one's 
self.     '•  Self-destructive  ideas."  BUtckmore. 

s£lF-D5-TER-M|-NA'TI9N,  n.  Determination 
by  one's  own  mind.  Locke. 

SELF-Dg-TERMINED,  rt.  Determined  or  settled 
by  one's  self.  Ash. 

S£LF-De-TER'M|N-lNG,  a.  Determining  bv  one's 
self,  or  by  one's  own  mind.  Coleridge. 

Individual,  self-moving,  telf-determining  principle.    Popt, 

8£lF-D{;-VI§ED',  rt.     Devised  by  one's  self.   CI. 

SfiLP-Dp-v6T'5D,   rt.    Devoted  by  one's   self; 

voluntarily  devoted.  Clarke. 

8£lP-D5-V6te'MPNT,  n.  Devotion  of  one's  self 

•  to  something  hazardous.  Clarke. 

S£lP-D?-VOT'ING,  rt.      Devoting  one's  self  to 

some  hazardous  or  difficult  undertaking. 
S£lF-DP-VO'TIQN,  n.     Voluntary   devotion   of 

•  one's  self  to  something  hazardous.  Clarke. 

s£LF-I)e-VdiyR'ING,  rt.  Devouring  one's  self. 
"  Self-devouring  silence."  Denham. 

S£LF-D|P-FLr'Sl  VE.rt.  That  diffuses  itself.  .Vorrw. 

s£LP-D66meD',  rt.  Doomed  by  one's  self.  Jonet. 

SELF-DUBBED',  rt.    Dubbed  by  one's  self. 

SfiLP-ED'r-CAT-fD,  rt.  Educated  by  one's  self, 
or  without  the  help  of  teachers  or  schools.  Davit. 

SELF-?-LfiCT'pD,  rt.     Elected  by  one's  self. 

SELP-E-LEC'TIVE,  rt.  Having  the  right  to  elect 
one's  self  or  one's  own  members.  CLirke. 


SELF-gN-JOY'MeXT,   n. 
self;  self-satisfaction. 


Enjoyment  of  one's 
Warburton. 


s£lP-5S-TEEM',  n.  Esteem  or  good  opinion  of 
one's  self;  —  vanity. 

Ontimes  nothing  j)rofits  more 
Than  »elf-esleem,  grounded  on  just  and  right.        Milton. 

s6lF-ES-TJ-MA'TION,  n.  Estimation  or  esteem 
of  one's  self;  self-esteem.  Milner. 

SfcLF-fiV'l-DfeNCE,  n.  Evidence  commanding 
the  immediate  assent  of  the  mind ;  evidence 
contained  in  the  subject  itself. 

By  the  same  ie{f-€viJeuce  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to 
three.  Loctt. 

s6LF-EV'1-d6NT,  rt.  Evident  in  its  own  nature  ; 
apparent  or  manifest  in  itself;  commanding  im- 
mediate assent  without  proof.  Paley. 

SELF-EVI-DENT-LV,  ad.  In  a  self-evident 
manner;  by  self-evidence.  Clarke. 

S£LF-£jf-AL-TA'TIQN,  n.    Exaltation  or  enno- 
bling of  one's  self.  Knowlet. 
8£LP-P>f-ALT'|NG,  rt.     Exalting  one's  self. 

8£LF-5:^'-AM-1-\A'TI0N,  «.  The  act  of  exam- 
ining one's  own  conduct  and  motives. 

I.et  a  man  apply  himself  to  the  difficult  work  of  trlf-ex- 
amination  by  a  strict  scrutiny  into  the  whole  estate  of  hii 
soul.  Somth^ 

8£lF-{:X-cO§'|N6,  rt.    Excusing  one's  self.    CL 
8£LF-py-IST'pNCE,   n.      Underived   and  inde- 

Sendent  existence;  existence  of  one's  self,  in- 
ependent  of  any  other  being  or  cause, —  an  at- 
tribute peculiar  to  God.  Paley. 
8£lF-5:^'-Tst'ENT,  a.    Existing  without  origin 
or  dependence  on  another.  drew. 


The  reliirion  of  Jesiifi,  with  all  its  nelf-denials,  virtues,  and 

devotions,  is  very  practicable.  Ha/zs,    s£lF-P£d',  rt.    Fed  or  nurtured  by  itself.  Milton. 

SfiLP-Dp-NY'|\G,  rt.    Denying  one's  self;   for-    s£LF-FLAT'T5R-I.\G,  rt.     Flattering  one's  self, 
benrinsj  to  follow  one's  inclinations  or  desires,  j      "  Self- flattering  dcUisiona."  IVattt. 

"  ■^'"'f-'''^"'/'"''  <''-«"ie  of  spirit."  South.    gfii^F^Fi^ATTpR-Y,  n.     Flattery  of  one's  self. 

Self-ilrnmn^  ordinance,  IF.nff.  Hist.)  a  resolution  of       .  .  j-   '         -n  ,•'      »  i_ 

the  Lone  Parliament  in  1644,  by  which  its  members    SELP-GLO  Rl-Of  .S  rt.  Froceeding  from,  or  char- 
bound  themselves  not  to  take  certain  executive  offices,  |      actcrized  by,  vanity  ;  vainglorious, 
particularly  commands  in  the  army.  Brande.\  Being  (Vce  (W>m  vain  nee*  anj^  ir(^-0forwM  piide.     Aait 
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SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS 


SELF-g6v'?RNED,  a.    Governed  by  one's  self. 

A  nell'-govenietl  state  is  a  strong  state,  for  it  is  made  up  of 
self-gorciHttl citizens.  Jint.  liev. 

SELF-GOV'gRN-MENT,   n.      1.    Government   of 

one's  self;  seli-control.  Paley. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  [Dr.  Johnson's]  piety,  self-gorern- 
nietit,  or  the  eoninr.uul  of  his  passions,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  among  his  attainments.  Mm-phy. 

2.  Government  by  the  people;  democracy. 

SeJf-aore.rnment,  in  its  deepest  sense,  the  founders  of  the 
republic  learnt  in  our  Englisli Protestant  homes, schools,  and 
civil  institutions.  Uri*-  Jiev. 


In  a  country  which  has  reached  that  stage  of  freedom  and 
self-fforernnieiit  on  which  England  now  stands,  ministers 
must  govern  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  ettective  body 
of  the  nation.  £</•  Jiev. 

SELF-GRAT-U-LA'TION,  n.  Gratulation  of  one's 

self.  '  '  Roget. 

SELF-HARM'JNG,  a.    Harming  one's  self.  Shak. 

SELF'HEAL,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  la- 
biate plants  of  the  genus  Prunella.        Loudon. 

SELF-HEAL'JNG,  a.  Healing,  or  having  power 
to  heal,  itself.  Clarke. 

SELF-H6m'[-CIDE,  n.  The  act  of  killing  one's 
self;  suicide;  self-destruction.  Hakewill. 

SELF'HOOD  (selfhud),   n.      Individual  or   inde- 
pendent existence  or  character,     [r.] 
When  the  fOul  has  tasted  of  the  love. 
And  been  illuminated  from  above. 
Still  in  its  selfhood  it  would  seek  to  shine. 
And  as  its  own  possess  the  light  divine.  Byrom. 

SELF-I'DOL-IZED,  a.     Idolized  by  one's  self. 

And,  though  svlf-iiJolizeil  in  every  case. 

Hate  thine  own  image  in  a  brother's  face.         Coivper. 

SELF-IG'NO-RANCE,  n.   Ignorance  of  one's  self. 

SELF-Tg'NO-RANT,  a.  Ignorant  of  one's  own 
nature  or  character.  Clarke. 

SELF-IM'MO-LAT-JNG,  a.  Immolating  or  sacri- 
ficing one's  self.  Clarke. 

SELF-!M-PART'|NG,  a.  Imparting  or  communi- 
cating one's  own  self.  Norris. 

SELF-IM-POR'T.ANCE,  n.  High  opinion  of  one's 
self;  pride;  vanity.  Coicper. 

SELF-I.VI-POR'TANT,  a.  Important  in  one's  own 
esteem  or  opinion  ;  vain  ;  proud.  Ash. 

SELF-JM-POS'TURE,  n.  Imposition  practised  on 
one's  self;  self-deception;  self-delusion.  "A 
fatal  self-imposture."  South. 

s£lF-IN-DUL'(?PNCE,  n.  Indulgence  of  one's 
own  appetites  or  passions  ;  intemperance.  "  The 
love  of  ease  and  self-indulgence."        Hawkins. 

SELF-lN-FLiCT'?D,  a.     Inflicted  on  one's  self. 

SEI.F-IN-SUF-FI"CI5N-CY,  n.  Insufficiency  or 
incompetence  of  one's  self.  Ciarke. 

SELF-iN'T^R-EST,  n.  One's  own  interest,  or 
regard  to  one's  own  interest.  Duppa. 

SELF-lN'TER-EST-gD,  a.  Having  a  regard  to 
one's  own  interest ;  selfish.  Addison. 

SELF-IN-VlT'^lD.  a.  Invited  by  one's  self.  CUrke. 

SEIiF'jSH,  a.  Devoted  wholly  or  unduly  to  one's 
own  interest ;  void  of  due  regard  for  others. 
"  Selfish  passions."  Cudioorth. 

When  they  [the  Tresbyterians]  saw  he  was  not  i>el,fis1i  (it  is 
a  word  of  their  own  new  mint),  some  of  their  minsters,  &c. 

Bucket.  1(598. 
The  selfish  heart  deserves  the  pain  it  feels.  Young. 

It  is  possible  to  be  selfish  in  the  highest  degree  without  be- 
ing ai  all  too  much  actuated  by  self-love,  but  unduly  negleet- 
fii'  r.f  others  when  your  own  gratification,  of  whatever  kind, 
is  concerned.  Whntely. 

s6LF'!SH-LY,  ad.  With  regard  only  or  chiefly  to 
one's  own  interest.  Pope. 

BfiLF'iSH-NfeSS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  selfish ;  inordinate  regard  to,  or  pursuit 
of,  one  s  own  interest ;  undue  love  of  self. 

The  weakness  of  the  social  affections  and  the  strength  of 
the  private  desires  constitute  selfishness.  Mackintosh. 

Selfishness  will  show  itself  in  as  many  different  shapes  as 
there  are  different  dispositions  jn  men.  Whatcli/. 

fl£5=  "  The  undue  love  of  self,  with  the  poRtponing 
of  the  interests  of  all  others  to  our  own,  had  for  a 
long  time  no  word  to  express  it  in  Enclish.  Help  was 
sought  from  the  Greek  and  from  the  Latin  ;  '  Philauty  ' 
(<j>  \  I'lri ')  had  been  more  than  once  attempted  by  our 
scholars,  hut  found  no  acceptance.  Tliis  failing,  men 
turned  to  the  Latin  ;  one  writer  trying  to  supply  the 
want  by  calling  tlie  man  a  '  suist,'  as  one  seeking  his 
own  things  (sua),  and  the  sin  itself  '  suicism.'  The 
gap,  however,  was  not  really  filled  up  till  some  of 
the  Puritan  writers,  drawing  on  our  Saxon,  devised 


'  selfish '  and  '  selfishness,^  words  which  to  us  seem  ob- 
vious enough,  hut  which  yet  are  not  more  than  two 
hundred  years  old."     Dean  Trench. 

Syn. —  Self-love  is  not  only  a  feeling,  but  a  prin- 
ciple of  action,  and  has  happiness  for  its  object.  Self- 
ishness IS  the  pursuit  of  one's  own  gratification,  with- 
out regard  to,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  welfare  of  others. 
Selfishness  is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense.  Self-loce  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  rational  being,  and  if 
unaccompanied  by  selfishness,  is  not  blamable. 

SELF'I^M,  n.  Devotedness  to  self;  excessive 
self-lcve  ;  selfishness.  R.  IV.  Hamilton. 

SELF'JST,  n.  One  devoted  to  self;  a  selfish  per- 
son,    [u.]  Isaac  Taylor. 

SELF-JUDQJ'ING,  a.     Judging  one's  self.   Clarke. 

SELF-JUS-Tl-FJ-CA  TION,  n.  Justification  or 
vindication  of  one's  self.  Smith. 

SELF-JUS'T|-FI-]pR,  n.  One  who  justifies  him- 
self ;  a  justifier  of  one's  self.  Clarke. 

SELF-KIN'DLED,  a.  Kindled  of  itself;  spon- 
taneously kindled.  Dryden. 

SELF-KNOW'ING  (self-no'jng),  a.  Knowing  of 
one's  self ;  knowing  intuitively.  Milton. 

SELF-KNOWL'^D^E  (self-nol'ej),  n.  The  knowl- 
edge of  one's  self,  or  one's  own  character,  abili- 
ties, opinions,  virtues,  and  vices.    John  Mason. 

The  imperfection  of  self-knowledge  must  ofKen  expose  us 
to  the  danger  of  self-delusion,  the  only  remedy  for  which  is 
self-distrust!  this  evinces  the  necessity  of  self-denial!  and 
our  general  security  (with  divine  assistance)  must  be  in  self- 
command.  IK.  Danby. 

SELF-LEFT',  a.    Left  to  one's  self.  Milton. 

SELF'LpsS,  a.  Devoid  of  selfishness.  "  In  self- 
less boyhood."  Coleridge. 

SELF-LIKE',  a.     Like  one's  self.  Sidney. 

SELF-LIM'IT-^D,  a.  {Med.)  Noting  diseases 
which  appear  to  run  a  definite  course,  but  little 
modified  by  treatment,  as  small-pox.  Dunglison. 

SELF-LOATH'ING,  a.  Loathing  one's  selLClarke. 

SELF— LOVE',  n.  That  principle  of  man's  na- 
ture which  prompts  him  to  seek  his  own  good ; 
the  desire  of  happiness. 

That  the  principle  of  self-love  (or,  in  other  words,  the  de- 
sire of  happiness)  is  neither  an  object  of  approbation  nor  of 
blame,  is  sufficiently  obvious  It  is  inseparable  from  the  na- 
ture of  man  as  a  rational  and  a  sensitive  being.     D.  Steioart. 

The  error  of  Uobbes,  and  the  school  of  philosophers  whc 
maintained  that  in  doing  good  toothers  our  ultimate  aim  is 
to  do  good  to  ourselves,  lay  in  supposing  that  there  is  any 
antaeonism  betwi  en  benevolence  and  self-loiv.  So  long  as 
self-lore  does  not  degenerate  into  selfishness,  it  is  quite  com- 
patible with  true  benevolence.  Fleming. 

Syn.  —  See  Selfishness. 
SELF— LOV'ING,  a.     Seeking  one's  own  good. 

With  a  joyful  willingness  these  self-loving  Teformera  took 
possession  of  all  vacant  preferments.  Walton. 

SELF-LU'MI-NOUS,  a.  Noting  bodies,  as  the 
stars,  flames,  and  substances  shining  when 
heated  or  rubbed,  which  possess  in  themselves 
the  power  of  emitting  light ;  luminous.  Brewster. 

SELF— MADE',  a.  Made  or  constituted  by  one's 
self.     "  Self-made  fools."  Coicper. 

SELF-MAs'TPR-Y,  n.  Mastery  of  one's  self; 
self-command  ;  self-government ;  self-control. 

What,  in  our  view,  marks  the  full  development  of  man- 
hood, and  dissevers  it  totally  from  the  states  of  boyhood  and 
youth,  is  a  sustained  self-mastery.  Bayne. 

SELF-MATE',  n.    A  mate  for  one's  self.      Shak. 

SELF-MET' AL,  n.     The  same  metal.  Shak. 

SELF-MET'TLE,  n.  Mettle  or  spirit  that  comes 
of  itself;  natural  mettle. 

Anger  is  like 
A  full-hot  horse,  who,  being  allowed  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him.  Shak. 

SfiLF-MO'TION,  n.    Motion  by  inherent  power. 

Matter  is  not  endued  with  self-motion.  Cheyne. 

s£LF-m6vED'  (sglf-m&vd'),  a.  Moved  by  inhe- 
rent power  or  inclination.  CLirke. 

SfiLF— m6v'|NG,  a.     Moving  by  inherent  power. 

SELF-MUg'DpR,  n.  The  murder  of  one's  self; 
suicide ;  self-destruction. 

By  all  hiirpan  laws,  as  well  as  divine,  self-murder  has  ever 
been  agreed  on  as  the  greatest  crime.  Temple. 

SfiLF-MUR'D^R-^R,  n.  One  who  kills  or  mur- 
ders himself;  a  suicide.  Paley. 

SELF-N5:g-l6ct'INO,  n.  The  act  or  the  habit 
of  neglecting  one's  self. 

Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  great  a  sin 

As  self-neglecting.  Shak. 


tSELF'N^SS,  n.     Self-love  ;  selfishness.    Sidney. 

SELF-O-PiN'ION,  n.  Ahigh  opinion  of  one's  self. 

Confidence,  as  opposed  to  modesty,  and  distinguished  from 

decent  assurance,  proceeds  flora  self-opinion,  occasioned  by 

ignorance  or  flattery.  Collier. 

SELF-O-PIN'IONED  (-yynd),  a.  Opinionated  ;  con- 
ceited. "A  .  .  .  self-opinioned  i)\iysicia.n."  South. 

SELF-PAR-TI-Al'!-TY  (-she-),  ?i.  That  weakness 
of  human  nature  through  which  men  overvalue 
themselves  when  compared  with  others.  Karnes. 

SELF-PLEA§'JNG,  a.  Pleasing  or  gratifying 
one's  self.  Bacon. 

SELF-POL-LU'TION,  n.  Masturbation;  onan- 
ism ;  secret  vice.  Dunglison. 

SELF-PO§-^ESSED'  (sSlf-poz-zest'),  a.  Composed  ; 
not  disturbed ;  calm.        '  Ec.  Rev, 

SELF-PO§^§ESSION  (self-poz-zesh'un),  n.  The 
possession  of  one's  faculties,  as  in  circumstances 
of  excitement  or  danger  ;  self-command ;  self- 
control  ;  calmness ;  composure.  Collinson. 

SELF— PRAI§E',  n.  The  praise  or  commendation 
of  one's  self;  self-applause. 

Self-praise  is  sometimes  no  fault.  Broome. 

SELF-PREF'gR-^INCE,   n.     Preference    of   one's 

self  to  others.  Knowles. 

SELF-PRE^-gR-VA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  pre- 
serving one's  self.  Bentley, 

SELF-PRp-§ERV'!NG,  a.  Preserving  one's  self. 
^^Self-preserving  wiles."  Somerville. 

SELF-PRIDE',  n.  Pride  in  one's  own  character, 
abilities,  or  reputation  ;  self-esteem. 

Self-pride  is  the  common  friend  of  our  humanity',  and, 
like  the  bell  of  our  church,  is  resorted  to  on  all  occasions:  it 
ministers  alike  to  our  festivals  or  our  fasts,  our  merriment 
or  our  mourning,  our  weal  or  our  woe.  Colton. 

SELF-PROP'A-GAT-ING,  a.  Propagating  itself 
or  one's  self.  Clarke. 

SELF-RE^'lS-TjpR-lNG,  a.  Registering  itself,  or 
marking  the  highest  and  lowest  degrees  of  tem- 
perature which  may  occur  in  the  absence  of  the 
observer;  as  a  thermometer.  Francis. 

SELF-REG'U-lAt-^.D,  a.  Regulated  by  one's 
self,  or  by  itself.  Clarke. 

SELF-Rf-LI'ANCE,  w.  Reliance  on  one's  self; 
confidence  in  one's  own  powers.  Roget. 

SELF-R?-LY'jNG,  a.     Relying  on  one's  self.  CI. 

SELF-R5-P£L'L?N-CY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
self-repelling ;  inherent  repellency.  Clarke, 

SELF-Rg-PEL'LJNG,  a.  Repelling  by  its  own 
power.  Clarke. 

SELF-RP-PROACH',  n.  The  reproach  of  one's 
own  conscience.  Hannah  More, 

SELF-Rg-PROACHED'  (-procht'),  a.  Reproached 
or  smitten  by  one's  own  conscience.         Clarke. 

SELF-RP-PROACH'JNG,  a.  Reproaching  one's 
self;  self-upbraiding.  Wright. 

SELF-RP-PROACH'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  self-re- 
proaching manner.  Clarke. 

SELF-R^-PROOF',  n.  Reproof  of  one's  self;  re- 
proof of  conscience.  Ash. 

SELF-RE-PR6ved',  a.  Reproved  by  one's  self 
or  one's  own  heart  or  conscience.  Clarke. 

SELF-R5-PR6v'|NG,  n.  The  act  of  reproving 
one's  self ;  reproof  of  conscience.  Shak. 

SELF-RP-PR6v'|NG,a.    Reproving  one's  self.  CI. 
SELF-Rp-PUL'SJVE,  a.     Repulsive  in  one's  self, 
or  in  itself.  Clarke, 

SELF-R?-SPECT',  n.     Respect  for  one's  self. 

SELF-R5-STRAiNED'  (s«lf-re-strand'),  a.  Re- 
strained or  controlled  by  one's  self.        Dryden. 

SELF-RP-STRAin'ING,  a.  Restraining  or  check- 
ing one's  self  or  itself.  Clarke. 

SELF-R^-STRAINT',  n.  Restraint  or  control 
imposed  on  one's  self;  self-control.  Ash, 

SELF-RfGH'TEOUS  (s€lf-rl'chus),  a.  Righteous 
or  upright  in  one's  own  esteem.  Ch.  Ob. 

SELF-RIGH'TEOUS-NESS  (self-rl'chus-n6s),  n. 
Righteousness,  the  merits  of  which  a  person 
attributes  to  himself;  false  or  pharisaical  rio;h- 
teousness.  Paley, 


A,  fi,  I,  6,  0,  f,  long;   A,  6,  X,  6,  P,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y.  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL;    HfilR,  h£R  ; 


SELF-RUINED 

SfiLF-RC'INED,  a.  Ruined  by  one'B  own  con- 
duct; self-destroyed. 

Self-naiKil,  bliiiilly  hurried  to  hli  fate.  Armntmng. 

SfeLP-SAc'Rl-FiCK  (Kfilf-sak'r^-riz,  66),  n.  Sacri- 
fice of  one's  self,  or  of  self-iiUcrest.   Clianning. 

sELK-aAC'RI-FIC-ING  (-sak'r?-flz-ing),  a.  Siicri- 
F.cing  one's  self,  or  one's  own  interest.    Clarke. 

SELK'-SAME,  a.  Exactly  the  same;  the  very 
same  ;  identical.   "  The  aelf-sime  hour."  Milton. 

In  my  kIkh)!  (laya,  when  I  hnd  lost  one  ahait, 

I  shot  his  frllow  of  the  ntlf-Hnnie  flight 

The  M-li'-Miue  wny,  with  mure  advised  watch 

To  fliid  the  other  forth.  Shak, 

SfiLF-SAT'JS-FiED,  a.     Satisfied  with  one's  self. 

No  CBVcrned  hermit  rests  fclf-satitifled.  Pope. 

Sfil.F-SAT'lS-FY-|NG,  a.     Satisfying  one's  self. 

They  ravel  more,  still  less  resolved. 

But  never  find  sel/'-nulii'/yiHa  solution.  Milton. 

Sfel.F— SEEK'^R,  n.  One  who  seeks  only  his  own 
interest ;  a  selfish  person.  Clarke. 

SfiLF-SEEK'JNG,  n.     Undue  attention  to  the  in- 
terest of  one's  self.  Month.  Rev. 
SfiLF— SEEK'JNG,  a.    Seeking  one's  own  interest. 

He  is  a  tradesman,  a  se^f-eeeking  wretch.  Arbuthnot. 

SELF-SLAUGH'TgR,  n.  The  slaughter  of  one's 
self;  suicide;  self-murder. 

That  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 

Ills  canon  ' gaXnat  meiJ'-iJaitQhter.  Shak. 

s£LF-S01)nu'ING,  rt.  Sounding  by  itself.  Clnrke. 

SfiLF-SPiJR'RJiNG,  rt.  Spurring,  impelling,  or  in- 
citing one's  self.  Clarke. 

SfiLF-STYLED',  a.  Called  or  styled  by  one's 
self;  pretended;  would-be.  Roget. 

SELF-SyB-DUED'  (sfilf-syb-dud'),  a.  Subdued  or 
overcome  by  one's  self.  Shak. 

SELF-SIIB-VER'SIVE,  a.     Subversive  of  itself. 

SfiLF-SUF-Fl"CieNCE  (s51f-suf-fIsU'?ns),        ) 

8£LF-SyF-Fl"Cie\-CY   (sglf-suf-fish'^n-s?),  ) 
Undue  confidence  in  one's  own  strength,  abil- 
ity, competence,  or  merit. 

He  has  given  yoti  ail  the  commendation  which  his  iielf- 
ttifficieHCi/  could  afford  to  any.  Dryfli-.n, 

seLF-SUF-Fl"CIgNT  (sfilf-suf-ftsh'ent),  a.  Re- 
lying or  depending  too  much  on  one's  self; 
haughty  ;  assuming  ;  proud  ;  overbearing.  "  A 
rash  and  self-sufficient  manner."  Watts, 

SELF-S(.iS-PEiVD'5D,  a.     Suspended  by  itself.  CI. 

8£LF-SrS-Pl"CIOl;S  (s«lf-sus-plsh'ys),  a 
cious  of  one's  self. 

86lF-SI'8-TA1NED',  a.    Sustained  by  one's  self. 

SfiLF'-TAUGHT  (-tawt),  a.  Taught  by  one's  self. 

Fergusson,  the  self-taught  philosopher.  Bosncell. 

sElF-TOR-mEnT'ING,  rt.  Tormenting  one's  self. 

SpLF-TOR-MfiNT'QR,  n.  One  who  .torments 
himself.     "  A  subtle  self-tormentor."      Savage. 

SELF-TOR'TUR-Ing,  a.  Torturing  one's  self.   CI. 

8£LF-TR0t;B'LJNG,a.     Troubling  one's  self.  CI. 

tSfeLF-C'NED'  (self-Qiid'),  a.  United  to  itself; 
unmixed  with  other  things.  Sylvester. 

s£lF-1;P-BRAID'|NG,  a.  Upbraiding  one's  self; 
self-reproaching;  conscience-smitten.     Clarke. 

8fiLF-VAL'l'-lNG,  a.    Esteeming  one's  self.    CI. 

SfeLF-vro-LpNCE,  n.  Violence  or  injury  in- 
flicted on  one's  self.  Young. 

SfeLF-WiLL',  n.    Obstinacy.  Gen.  xlix.  6. 

SfiLF-WlLLED'  (-wild'),  a.  Governed  only  by 
one's  own  will ;  bent  on  having  one's  own  way  ; 
not  easily  restrained  ;  obstinate  ;  headstrong. 

Presumptuous  are  they,  netf-willed.  2  Pet.  ii.  10. 
SfiLF-WOR'SHJP  (sSlf-wUr'sliip),  n.     Worship  or 

idolizing  of  one's  self.  Roget. 

SfiLF-WOR'SHlP-PgR,  «•    One  who  worships  or 

idolizes  himself.  Clarke. 

s£lF— WRoXG',  n.    Wrong  or  injury  done  by  a 

person  to  himself. 

But  lest  mvself  be  (juilty  of  nrlf-wrona. 

I  Tl  stop  mine  ears  against  the  merniRid'i  song.        Shot. 

t  SfiL'lON,  n.  [Low  L.  aclio.]  A  ridge  of  land, 
or  ground  between  two  furrows.         Ainsicorth. 

S£ll,  r.  a.  [Goth,  saljan,  to  deliver,  to  offer  ; 
A.  S.  ayllan,  to  give,"  to  sell ;  Dan.  strlge  ;  Sw. 
aiiija;    Icel.    aelia.}     [t.   sold  ;  p/).   selling, 
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Suspi- 
Cl  irke. 


SOLD.]  To  deliver,  part  with,  or  dispose  of,  for 
some  equivalent  in  money ;  to  exchange  for 
money  ;  to  vend  ;  —  correlative  to  bug,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  to  b'lrter,  which  implies  an  ex- 
change of  one  commodity  for  another. 

As  niuhv  oa  were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses  jvi/r/  them, 
and  bniuglit  the  prices  of  (he  thiuKS  that  were  nolil,  anil  laid 
them  down  at  the  apostles'  feet.  Ai-t»  iv.  :H,  'ji. 

SELL,  V.  n.     1.  To  have  traffic  or  trade  with. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  scU  with  youi  but  I  will  not  eat  with 
you.  s/,ak. 

2.  To  be  sold  ;  to  have  a  market. 

Few  writing!  tell  which  are  not  filled  with  great  names. 

Ailititon. 
SfiLL,  pron. ;  pi.  sells.     Self,  B.  Jonson. 

j)[g-  8till  u»ed  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in 
Scotland.     Todd. 

t8£LL,  n.     [L.  sella,  a  seat,  a  saddle ;   Fr.  sefle.] 

1.  A  saddle,  as  for  a  horse.  Spenser. 

2.  A  royal  seat.  Fairfax. 
s6l'LAN-U(;r§,  )  ^.pl.    a  disease  in  a  horse's 
SfiL'LpN-DpR^j,  >  hock,  or  back  of  the  knee,  sim- 
ilar to  the  mailindcrs.  Loudon, 

s£ll'^R,  n.    One  who  sells  ;  a  vender ;  a  vendor. 
*i'The  term  seller  is  more  iiHually  applied  in  the 
sale  of  chattels,  that  of  vendor,  in  the  sale  of  estates. 
Boacier, 

SfiLT'ZpR-WA'T^R,  n,  A  highly  prized  medici- 
nal mineral  from  Seltzer,  near  Frankfort,  in 
Germany.  It  contains  chloride  of  sodium,  car- 
bonates of  magnesia,  soda,  and  lime,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid.        Wright. 

SEL'VA^E,  n.  \_Skinner  considers  selvage  the 
same  as  salvaye,  from  its  saving  the  cloth.  — 
"  May  it  not  be  the  self  or  sehe-edge ;  emphati- 
cally its  own  proper  edge  ;  the  final  edge  of  the 
piece  ;  that  which  finishes  or  confines  it  ?  " 
Richardson.  —  It  is  written  self-edge  by  Ray  : 
"  The  self  edge  makes  show  of  the  cloth." — 'Ine 
corresponding  word  in  Dut.  is  zelf-kant ;  zelf, 
self,  and  kant,  border,  edge.] 

1.  The  edge  of  a  piece  of  cloth  so  woven  as 
to  prevent  ravelling.  Exod.  xxvi.  4. 

2.  i^Xaut.)  A  kind  of  rope  composed  of  yarns 
not  twisted  together,  but  laid  parallel,  and  wound 
with  marline.  Brande. 

SEL'VA^ED  (-vjjd),  a.     Having  a  selvage. 
s£l'V.\-9ER,  n.     (iVatrf.)  A  skein  of  rope-yams 
or  spunyarn  marled  together.  Dana. 

tSELVE,  rt.     [See  Self.]     Self.  Chaucer. 

SfcL'VgDgfE,  n.    Selvage.  Ex.  xxvi.  4. 

8EL'VpDgfED,  a.     Having  a  selvage.  Clarke. 

s£LVE§  (sfilvz).     The  plural  of  «e^.  ix>rA:tf.    SEM-1-A-NAt'RO-POOs,  a.     [L.  w-wi,  half,  and 


SEMIBRIEF 

seM'BLR,  r.  n.     [L.  $imtilo  ;  Fr.  lembUr.] 

1.  tTo  reprcHent;  to  make  a  likeneHH.  Prior. 

2.  (Laic.)  To  »epin  ; — a  word  o!ten  used  im- 
personally (//  seiniH)  before  the  st.itement  o'  a 
point  of  law  which  has  not  been  directly  Kcttled, 
but  abiMit  which  the  court  liave  cxpreii»i-d  an 
opinion,  intimating  what  it  is.  Bourier. 

SkMk  rua-nii'),  a.  [Fr.,  $own.]  {Her.)  Applied 
to  a  shield  covered  with  Biuall  charges  over  iu 
entire  surface.  FairhoU. 

8E-.M5;i-r)G'RA-PnY,  n.  [Or.  trvi^t'tov,  a  symptom, 
and  yoA/rt.*,  to  describe.]  {.Med.)  A  dcHcnption 
of  symptoms  or  signs  of  discaHc.        DungliMon. 

SE-Mei-Q-L6V'l-C.\L,  a.  {Med.)  Pertaining  to 
semeiology.  Clarke. 

8E-Mei-6L'9-Gy,  n.  fOr.  a„^,noi>,  a  symptom, 
and  ).6yof,  a  discourse.]  {Med.)  That  branch  of 
pathology  which  treats  of  the  signs  or  symptoms 
of  diseases.  Duitgtiaon. 

8E-.Mpi-OT'lC,  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to  the  signs 
or  symptoms  of  diseases.  Brande. 

SE-M^l-6T'\CS,  n.  pi.  {Med.)  Semeiology.  .Smart. 

SS'MF.JV,  n.  [L.]  {Anat.)  The  fecundating  fluid 
of  male  animals  ;  sperm  ;  seed.  Dungliton. 

sk'JHEJV-CdJV'TRjf,  n,     {Med,)  Semen-cyna;. 

SE  'MF:Jir-Cr'JV,s:,  n.  {Med.)  A  drug  supposed  to 
be  the  product  of  Arfemesia  contra,  which  grows 
ill  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  other  parts  of  the 
East,  and  consisting  of  globular,  unexpanded 
flowers,  mixed  with  their  broken  peduncles,  and 
with  minute,  obtuse,  smooth  leaves  ;— called  also 
European  tcorntseed,  Semeri  contra,  and  Sunto- 
nici  semen,  and  used  as  a  vermifuge:  — a  drug 
of  similar  properties  supposed  by  some  to  be 
derived  from  Artemesia  judiaca,  and  by  others 
from  Artemisia  ylomerata,  both  of  which  plants 
grow  in  Palestine  and  Arabia; — callea  also 
Barbary  wormseed.  Wood  ^  Bache. 

SE-MF.S'TER,  n.  [Ger.,  from  L.  temestris,  half- 
yearly  ;  sex,  six,  and  mensis,  a  month.]  {(ier. 
ill' 


Jnic.)  A  term  of  six  months. 


Adkr. 


SEM'I{t>im'f),n.  [L.]  A  word  signifying  half, 
used  as  a  prefix  in  composition  ;  as,  «e/;H-circle, 
half  a  circle. 

seM-|-.\-ClD'I-FlED,  a.     Partially  acidified.     CI. 

s£m-I-AM-PL6x'1-(;AuL,  a.  [L.  semi,  half,  am- 
plectvr,  amplexus,  to  embrace,  and  caulis,  a 
stem.]  {Bot.)  Half  clasping  the  stem,  as  a 
leaf.  Wright. 


tSE'LY,a.  [Ger. sc%.]  Happy;  blessed.  Wickliffe. 

8EM'A-PHORE,  n.     [Gr.  ofiiin,  a  sign,  and  i/>/pw,  to 

bear.]    A  machine  or  contrivance  for  communi- 


'En^.  anatropoiis.]  {Bot.)  Noting  ovules  differ- 
ing from  amphitropous  ovules  in  the  ovule  be- 
ing parallel  to  the  funiculus,  instead  of  being 
at  right  angles  to  it.  Linoley, 


eating  intelligence  to  a  distance  bv  means  of    aj-.w  ,  r  ».»».■.   ..  -a  •  u  ir 

o,„,.„i„  .  „  *„i„ u  V      /•  SEM-J-AN  M'-AL,  n.    Happening  everv  hiilf-vear, 

J omunson.  |      ^^  ,,„pg  j^  gj^  months ;  half-yearly. ilonth.Rev. 


signals ;  a  telegraph 

8EM-A-PHOR'IC,         )  „.     Relating  to   a   sema- 

8£M-A-PH6R'I-CAL,  )  phore  or  telegraph  ;  tele- 
graphic. Jackson. 

8eM-A-PFl6R'|-GAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  a  sem- 
aphore or  telegraph.  '  Maunder. 

s£M-.\-T5L'Q-gfY,  n.  [Gr.  ow",  onttarof,  a  sign, 
and  y.oyoi,  a  discourse.]  The  doctrine  of  the 
use  of  signs,  partioilarly  of  verbal  signs,  in  the 
opcrntions  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  compre- 
hending the  theory  of  grammar,  logic,  and 
rhetoric.  Smart. 

ts£M'BLA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  Like;  resembling; 
similar.    "  Semblable  reason."  Browne. 

t  S£.M'BLA-BLE,  n.  Likeness ;  resemblance.  Shak. 

tSEM'BLA-BLY,  arf.     With  resemblance.     Shak. 

s£m'BLANCE,  n.  [L.  similis,  like  ;  It.  semblanza, 
sembianza ;  Sp.  semejanza  ;  Fr.  semblnnce.^ 

1.  Likeness  ;   resemblance  ;  similitude  ;  rep- 
resentation ;  similarity. 

That  we  put  on  the  outward  fhce  and  teniiblance  of  virtue, 
only  to  conceal  ond  disguise  our  vice.  Jioger*. 

2.  Appearance;  show;  air;  figure. 

Their  teiMaiice  kind,  and  mild  their  gestures  were.  Fairfar. 

ts£M'BLAiNT,a.  [Fr.]  Like ;  resembling.  Prior. 
ts£M'BI,ANT,  n.     Show  ;  resemblance.   Spenser. 

ts£M'BLA-TlVE,  rt.  Suitable  to  ;  fit  for;  resem- 
bling. "  Semblative  of  a  woman's  part."     Shak. 


s£M-|-An'NU-AL-LY,  ad.  Every  half-year.  Hale. 

SfiM-l-AN'Nl-LAR,  rt.  Having  the  form  of  half 
a  ring.    *'  A  semiannutar  figure."  Crete. 

SE.M-|-Ap'5R-TURE,  n.  Half  an  aperture.  Smart. 

8£M-1-A'R|-AN.  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who  adopts, 
in  part,  the  doctrines  or  principles  of  Arius ; 
one  who  denies  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father,  but  admits  the  similarity  of 
substance.  Brande. 

s£M-I-A'R|-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Semi-.\ri- 
ans  or  to  their  doctrines.  Wright. 

s£M-t-A'R!-A.N'-I?M,  n.  The  principles  or  the 
doctrines  of  the  Semi-Arians.  Bttck. 


A  person  who  is  but 
Ec.  Rer, 


8£M-1-BAR-BA'RI-AN,  n. 
partially  civilized. 

86.M-I-BAR-BA'RI-.\.\,  o.  Half  civilized.  Wright. 

s£m'|-BAR'BA-ROC8,  a.     Half-civilized;  semi- 
barbarian.  Goldsmith. 

s£m'|-BREVE,  n.    {Mus.)  Half  a  brere  ;  a  whole 
note  ;  —  the  longest  note  now  in  common  use. 

i^S-  The  trmibrrre  is  now  made  round,  btit  was 
anciently  in  the  form  of  a  lozenire.  It  \g  adopted  ast 
the  nie.-iKiirenote  in  rnii8jr,  the  other  five  rliaracter^ 
that  denote  duration,  as  minim,  crotrlipi,  &r.,  lH>inK 
considered  as  profiurtional  (larts  of  it.  Moorr.  P.  Cfc. 

I  s£m'|-BRIEF,  n.    {.\liis.)  A  semibrcve.     Harris. 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    bOlL,  BOR,  rOlE.  — ?,  p,  5,  |,  soft;  £,  B,  5,  g,  hard;  §  «m  r ,    ^  as  f  r.  —  THIS,  this. 
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SEMIPROTOLITE 


Half  or  imperfectly 
Clarke. 


s£M-1-CAl'CINED  (-Bjnd),  a.  Half  calcined.   Vre. 

SEM-!-CAS'TRATE,  v.  a.  To  castrate  in  part;  to 
deprive  of  one  testicle.  Smart, 

SKM-I-UAS-TRA'TION,  n.  The  removal  of  one 
testicle  ;  partial  castration.  Cole. 

SEM-l-iCIlA-OT'lCi  a.     Half  chaotic.  Clarke. 

SEM-I-€H6'RUS,  n.  (Mms.)  A  short  chonis  :  —  a 
chorus  sung  by  a  part  of  a  choir.  Warner. 

SEM-I-€HRTs'TIAN-IZED,  a.  Half  or  partially 
Christianized.  Clarke. 

SEM'I-CJR-CLE,  n.  Half  of  a  circle;  a  figure 
comprehended  between  the  diameter  of  a  circle 
and  the  portion  of  the  circumference  cut  off 
by  it.  Ilutton. 

SfeM'l-CfR-CLED  (-kid),  a.     Semicircular.    Shak. 

SEM-I-CiR  Cy-LAR,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
semicircle  ;  half  round  or  half  circular.  Broione. 

S£M-I-CIR-CUM'Ft;R-5NCE,n.  Half  of  a  circum- 
ference. Bailey. 

SE.\l-l-CO'LON,  n.  {Punctuation.)  A  point  [;] 
used  to  separate  such  parts  of  a  sentence  as  are 
somewhat  less  closely  connected  than  those 
separated  by  a  comma.  Wilson. 

SfiM-1-COL'UiMN  (-kol'luni),  n.   Half  of  a  column. 

SEM-I-CO-LUM'NAR,  a.  (Bat.)  Resembling  half 
a  column.  Smart. 

SEM-I-COM-PACT',  a.  Partially  compact.  Smart. 

SEM'I-CON,  n.  (Mus.)  An  ancient  musical  instru- 
ment resembling  a  harp.  Moore. 

SEM-I-CRUS-TA'CEOUS  (-krus-ta'shys),  a.  Half  or 
partially  crustaceous.  Smart. 

SEM-!-CRYS'TAL-LiNE,   a 
crystalline. 

SEM-I-CfJ'BJ-CAL,  a.  (Math.)  Noting  a  parab- 
ola which  may  be  referred  to  coordinate  axes 
such  that  the  squares  of  the  ordinates  of  its 
points  shall  be  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of 
the  abscissas  of  the  same  points. Davj'es  Sg  Peck. 

SEM-I-CU'Bl-UM,  >  n.     [L.  semi,  half,  and  ciiho, 
SEM-l-CU'Pl-UM,  )  to  lie  down.]     {Med.)  A  half 
bath,  or  such  as  receives  only  the  hips  or  ex- 
tremities. Dunglison. 

SEM-l-CY-LLN'DRIC,  >  „.      Half  cylindrical ; 

SEM-I-CY-LTN'DRJ-CAL,  )  semicylindrical.      "A 

semicylindric  beak."  Hill. 

S5-MId'A-l!te,  n.  [Gr.  aifiihahi,  fine  wheaten 
flour.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of  heretics 
in  the  sixth  century  who  made  use  of  wheat 
flour  in  their  sacrifices  ;  a  Barsanian.        Hook. 

SEM-I-DP-IST'I-CAL,  a.  Half  or  partly  dcistical ; 
inclined  to  deism.  Ec.  Rev. 

SEM-I-DI-AM'p-TpR,  n..  (Geom.)  Half  a  diame- 
ter ;  the  radius  of  a  circle  or  a  sphere.  Da.  Sg  P. 

SEM-J-DI-A-PA'§0N*,  n.  {Mus.)  An  imperfect  oc- 
tave, or  an  octave  diminished  by  a  minor  semi- 
tone. Brande. 

SEM-J-p!-A-P£N'T5,  n.  {Mus.)  An  imperfect  or 
false  fifth.  Moore. 

SEM-I-DI-A-PHA-NE'l-TV,  n.  Half  or  imperfect 
transparency.  '  Boyle. 

s6M-l-Df-APH'A-N0U.S,  a.  Half  or  imperfectly 
transparent.  Woodward. 

SfiM-I-Dl-A-TES'SA-RON,  n.  {Mus.)  A  defective 
or  false  fourth.  Brande. 

SEM-l-Dl'TONE,  n.  {Mus.)  A  lesser  third;  a 
hemiditone  ;  a  semiditono.  Moore. 

SfiM-I-DlT'O-NO,  n.  {Mus.)  A  minor  third.Brande. 

SEM-I-DI-iJR'NAL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  continu- 
ing, half  a  day. 

Semidiurnal  arc,  {Astron.)  half  the  arc  described  hy 
a  heavenly  body  between  its  rising  and  setting.  Hind. 

SEM'{-DOUB-LE  (seni'e-dub-bl),  M.  1.  {Eccl.)  Kn 
office  or  feast  in  the  Romish  breviary,  that  is 
celebrated  with  less  solemnity  than  a  double 
one,  and  more  than  a  single  one.  Bailey. 

2.  {Bet.)  Having  the  innermost  stamens 
perfect,  while  the  outermost  have  become  peta- 
loid.  Henslow. 


SEM'l-FLO-RfT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  floret  the  corolla 
of  which  is  ligulate  or  strap-shaped,  as  of  the 
dandelion  ;  a  iigulate  floret.  Gray. 

SEM-I-FLOS'Cy-LAR,  a.  Composed  of  semiflo- 
rets.  '  Wrigltt. 

SEM-J-FLOS'CULE,  n.     A  semifloret.         Wright. 

SEM-{-FL6s'Cy-LOf'S,  a.  Composed  of  semi- 
florets  ;  semifloscular.  Bailey. 

SE.M-J-FLU'JD,  n.  An  imperfect  fluid.  Arbuthnot. 

SEM'I-FORM,  n.    An  imperfect  form.  Smart. 

SEM'l-FORMED,  a.     Imperfectly  formed.   Clarke. 

SEM-l-IN'Dy-RAT-fD,  a.  Partially  or  imperfect- 
ly indurated.  Smart 

SEM-J-LA-PID'{-FIED,  a.  Imperfectly  lapidified 
or  changed  into  stone.  Maunder. 

SEM-l-LfN-TlCy-LAR,  a.  Half  lenticular  or 
convex  ;  imperfectly  resembling  a  lens.  Wright. 

SEM-j-Lla'UjD,  o.     Partially  liquid.  Roget. 

SEM-I-L{-aUlD'(-TY,  «.  The  state  of  being  semi- 
liquid  ;  partial  liquidity.  Roget. 

SEM-j-LU'NAR,       )  a.     [L.  semi,  half,  and  luna, 

SEM-l-LU'NA-RY,  )  the  moon;   Fr.  semilunaire.'] 

Resembling  in  form  a  half-moon ;   having  the 

shape  of  a  half  moon.  Grew. 

SEM-I-MET'AL,  n.  A  half  metal ;  an  imperfect 
metal,  —  a  term  applied  by  the  old  chemists  to 
the  brittle  metals.  Brande. 

SEM-I-M^-TAL'LIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  semi- 
metal,  or  partaking  of  its  nature.  fVrighf. 

SEM-[-MIN'J-MA,  n.  {Mus.)  A  half  minim  or 
crotchet.  Brande. 

SEM'l-NAL,  a.  [L.  seminalis  ;  semen,  seed  ;  It. 
seminale ;  Sp.  seminal ;  Fr.  si'minal.'\ 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  seed.  Gray. 

2.  Contained  in  the  seed  ;  radical ;  original. 

It  [Mr.  Locke's  book]  is  said,  very  unjustly,  to  contain  the 
seminal  principles  of  Mr.  Paine's  matured  and  expanded 
tree.  Knox. 

Seminal  leatje.i,  (Bot.)  the  first  leaves  of  a  plant,  be- 
ing developed  from  tlie  cotyledons.  Humble. 

tSEM'J-NAL,  n.  Seminal  state.  "The  setninals 
of  other  iniquities."  Browne. 

tSEM-J-NAF/J-TY,  n.  The  nature  or  the  quality 
of  seed  ;  power  of  production.  Brotoie. 

SEM'I-NA-RTst,  n.  {Eccl.)  A  Roman  Catholic 
priest  educated  in  a  foreign  seminary.   Sheldon. 

tSEM'l-NA-RrZE,«.a.  To  sow  or  plant.  Cockeram. 

SEM'|-NA-RY,  n.  [L.  seminarium- ;  semen,  semi- 
nis,  seed  ;   It.  ^  Sp.  seminario  ;  Fr.  S'^minaire.'] 

1.  t  The  ground  where  any  thing  is  sown  to 
be  transplanted ;  a  seed-plot;  a  nursery. 

Transplanting  trees  out  of  their  semixorieo.         Mortimer. 

2.  tThe  place  or  original  stock  whence  any 
thing  is  brought: — seminal  state; — seminal 
principle.  "  Matter  to  be  converted  into  pesti- 
lent seminaries."  Harvey, 

3.  A  place  of  education  ;  a  literary  institution, 
as  a  school,  academy,  college,  or  university. 

IfS"  In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  seminaries  are 
colleges  appointed  for  the  instruction  and  education 
of  young  persons  destined  for  the  priesthood.    Hook. 

4.  tAn  Englishman  educated  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  in  a  foreign  seminary  ;  a  semi- 
narist. B.  Jonson. 

^  J  seminary  ■priest,  a  seminarist.  J^ares. 

Syn.  —  See  School. 

SEM'|-NA-RY,  a.  Seminal;  belonging  or  per- 
taining to  seed.  Smith. 

t  SEMI-NATE,  ».  a.  [L.semino,  seminal  us.']  To 
sow ;  to  propagate.  Waterhouse. 

SEM-I-NA'TION,  w.  [h.  seminntio ;  semen,  seed; 
It.  seminazione  ;  Fr.  s^minntion-l 

1.  The  act  of  sowing  seed.  JSveh/n. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  natural  dispersion  of  seeds.  Wr. 

fSEM'INED  (sSrn'ind),  a.  Covered  as  with  seeds. 
"  Semined  with  stars."  B.  Jonson. 

SEM-I-NlFgR-oOs,  a.  [L.  semen,  seed,  and/ero, 
to  bear;  Tr.  se'minif  re.] 

1.  Beariiig  or  producing  seeds.  Miller. 

2.  {Med.)  Noting  the"  vessels  which  secrete 
and  convey  the  seminal  fluid,  Dunglison. 


SEM-J-NIF'IC,  }  a.  [L.scmew,  seed,  and yocto, 
SEM-l-NIF'l-CAL,  S  to    make.]        Productive    of 

seed  or  semen.  Browne. 

SEM-!-NiF-J-CA'TION,  n.    Propagation  from  seed 

or  from  seminal  parts,     [ii.]  Hale. 

SEM'J-NODE,  a.     Half  nude  or  naked.     Qu.  Rev. 

SEM'I-NYMPH,  n.  {Ent.)  The  nymph  of  those 
insects  which  iindergo  but  slight  changes  in 
passing  to  the  perfect  or  imago  state.    Lyonnet. 

SEM-I-6g'RA-PHY,  n.     {Med.)  Semeiography.  D. 

SEM-J-O-Logt'l-CAL,  a.     {Med.)  Semeiological. 

SEM-1-6l'0-(?Y,  n,  {Med.)  Semeiology.  —  See 
Semeiology'.  Dunglison. 

SEM-l-O-PA'COyS,  a.  Half  dark;  semiopaque ; 
translucent.  Boyle. 

SEM-l-6'PAL,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  opal,  not 
opalescent.  Dana. 

SEM-J-O-PAaUE'  (-pak'),  a.  Half  opaque.  Smart. 

SEM-I-OR-BlCy-LAR,  a.   Half  orbicular.    Smart. 

tSEM-l-OR'DJ-NATE,  n.  {Math.)  The  half  of  a 
chord  of  a  curve  ]>erpendicular  to  an  axis  ;  — 
now  called  an  ordinate.  Davies  S;  Peck. 

SEM-!-OS'SEOyS  (sem-e-5sh'i.is),  a.  Half  as  hard 
as  bone  ;  partially  bony.  Smart, 


SEM-J-6t'IC,  a.     {Med.)  Semeiotic. 


Clarke. 


SEM-l-OT'jCS,   n.  pi.     {Med.)    Semeiotics;  sem- 
eiology. Month.  Rev. 


SEM-1-O'VATE,  a.     {Bot.)  Half  ovate. 


Gray, 


SEM-|-6X'Y-95-NAT-t;D,  a,  {Chem,)  Partially 
oxidized.  Wright. 

SEM-j-OX'Y-95N-IZED,  a.  Half  oxygenized.  Ure. 
SEM-1-PA'GAN,  o.     Half  pagan.  Bryant. 

SEM-1-PAL'M.ATE,  a.  [L.  setni,  half,  and  palma, 
a  palm.]  {Zo:jI.)  Having  the  toes  connected 
together  hy  a  web  extending  along  only  their 
proximal  half.  Brande. 

SEM-|-PAl'MAT-5D,  a.    Semipalmate.   Petmant. 

SEM-I-PA-RAB'O-L.A,  n.  A  curve  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  the  powers  of  its  ordinates  are  to 
each  other  as  the  next  lower  powers  of  its  ab- 
scissas. Hutton. 

SEM'I-PED,  n.  [L,  semi,  half,  and  pes,  p^dis,  a 
foot,]     (Pros,)  Half  a  foot,  in  poetry.      Smart. 

SEM-I-PE'DAL,  or  Sg-MIP'^I-DAL  [sgm-e-pe'djl, 
S,  P.  K.  'C.  Wb.  Ash ;  se-mip'e-dsl,  W.  Ja. ; 
sfim-e-ped'sil,  Sm.  ;  se-niip'e-d?l  or  s6m-e-pe'dal, 
Wr.],  a.     Consisting  of  a  semiped.        Phillips. 

SEM-I-Pp-LA'9!-AN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who 
holds  the  Pelagian  doctrine  in  a  modified  or 
partial  manner.  Bailey. 

4PS~  The  Semi-Pelatrians  maintained,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  grace  purchased  by  Christ  was  neces- 
sary for  salvation,  and  that  no  man  could  persevere 
or  advance  in  holiness  without  its  perpetuHl  support 
and  assistance ;  on  the  oilier,  that  our  natural  faculties 
were  sufficient  for  the  beginning  of  repentance  and 
amendment  ;  that  Christ  died  for  all  men  ;  that  his 
grace  was  equally  offered  to  all  men  ;  that  man  was 
born  free,  and  therefore  capable  of  receiving  its  influ- 
ences or  resisting  them.    Eden. 

SEM-I-Pf,-LA'9|-AN,  a.  Relating  to  the  Semi- 
Pelagians.  '  Buck. 

SEM-I-P5-LA'(?I-AN-T§M,  n.'  The  doctritics  of 
the  Semi-Pelagians.  Milner. 

SEM-1-PpL-LU'CID,  a.  Half  clear  or  transpar- 
ent ;    imperfectly  transparent.  Woodward. 

SEM-I-PEL-Ly-ClD'l-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  semipellucid.  Clarke. 

SEM-l-PpR-SPlC'y-OUS,  a.  Imperfectly  perspic- 
uous, clear,  or  transparent.  Grew. 

SEM-F-PHLO-(?IS'TI-CAT-5D,  a.  Half  or  par- 
tially phlo'gisticated.  Clarke. 

SEM-I-PRI-MT(^'5-N0US,  a.  [L.  semi,  half,  pri- 
mus, first,  and  gi-ino  (Gr,  yfwaia),  to  produce.] 
(Geol.)  Of  a  middle  nature  between  substances 
of  primary  and  secondary  formation.      Wright. 

SEiM'J-PROOF,  M,  A  presumption  of  fact.  Bouvier. 
SEM-I-PRO'TO-LITE,  n.     [L.  semi,  half,  and  Gr. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  C,  t,  short;    A,  5,  {,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;    hI:IR,  HER  ; 
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irpuro;,   first,   and  3lI0o(,   a   stone]     (Geol.)    A 
semiprimigenous  fossil.  Wright. 

s£M-|-auA'DRATE,  )  „.     (^Astrol.)  An  aspect  of 

s6M-(-QnAR'T|LR,    )  two  planets  when  they  are 

distant  from  each  other  the  half  of  a  quartilc,  or 

forty-five  degrees.  lliUton. 

SfiM'I-aLfA-VpR  (sfim'?-kw»-v?r),  n.  (Mas.)  A 
note  whose  time  is  half  that  of  a  quaver.  Brande. 

SftM-l-ai'A'vpR,  v.a.  To  sing  or  to  play  with 
semiquavers. 

With  wire  and  catgut  tic  concludes  the  day, 
(Quavering  iinJ  stiHtquaveniiy  care  away,  Cowptr. 

8fiM-l-aUlN'T(I.E.  n.  (^Astrol.)  An  aspect  of  two 
planets  when  they  are  distant  from  each  other 
naif  of  a  quintile,  or  thirty-six  degrees.  Hiitton. 

S£M-|-Rfic'ONDITE,  a.  (Ent.)  Noting  the  head 
of  an  insect  when  it  is  half  covered  by  the 
shield  of  the  thorax.  Maunder. 

SfiM-l-S.\V'A(?E,  rt.  Half  savage;  partially  civ- 
ilized ;  sen»ibarbarian.  Clarke. 

86M-1-sAV  A(;;e,  n.  A  semibarbarian ;  a  half  civ- 
ilized person.  Clarke. 

se.M-I-se.X'TlLE,  n.    (Astrol.)  An  aspect  of  two 

Elanets  when  they  are  distant  from  each  other 
alf  of  a  sextile,  or  thirty  degrees.  Ilutton. 

SKM-I-SOS-Pf'Rb,n.  [It.]  {Mtts.)  A  pause  equal 
to  an  eighth  of  a  bar  in  common  time.   Brande. 

SftM-l-SPHER'IC         ;  „.     Having  the  figure  of 
SE.M-J-SPHER'I-CAL,  )  a  half  sphere.        Wright. 

SEM-l-SPIIp-ROlD'AL,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
half  spheroid.  Johnson. 

sfeMI-TER'TfAN  (-shjn),  n.  {Med.)  A  fever 
having  the  characters  of  both  the  tertian  and 
the  quotidian  intermittent.  Arbuthnot. 

S£M-|-T£r'TIA\,  rt.  {Med.)  Possessing  the  char- 
acteristics both  of  the  tertian  and  quotidian  in- 

Dunglison. 


termittent  fevers. 


S^-MIT'IC  a.  Relating  to  Shem  or  to  his  de- 
scendants;  shemitic.  —  See  Shemitic.  Qu.  Rev. 

SEM'l-TONE,  n.  [Fr.  semi-ton.']  {Mus.)  Half  a 
tone  :  —  the  smallest  of  the  intervals  admitted 
in  modern  music  ;  a  small  second.         Warner. 

S£M-1-T0N'IC,  a.  (Mas.)  Relating  to  a  semi- 
tone ;  consisting  of  a  semitone.  Dwight. 

s£M-1-TRAN'SPPT,  n.  {Arch.)  Half  of  a  tran- 
sept; a  lateral  projection  from  the  nave.  Wart. 

SfiM-l-TRANS-PAR'eX-cy,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  semitransparent.  Roget. 

s£M-I-TR.\NS-pAr'PNT,  a.  Half  or  imperfectly 
transparent ;  translucent.  P.  Cyc. 

Sfi.M-l-VpR-Tlg'lL-LATE,  a.  {Dot.)  Partially 
verticillate  or  whorled.  Sir  J.  E.  Umith. 

tSEM'l-VlF,  a.  Only  half  alive.  Piers  Plouhman. 

8£M-I-VlT'Re-OUS,  a.  Half  or  imperfectly  vit- 
reous ;  half  glassy.  Smart. 

s£M-l-VlT'Rl-FiED,  a.  Partially  converted  into 
glass  ;  half  glassy.  Maunder. 

SEM-J-VO'CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  semivowels; 
half  or  imperfectly  vocal.  Smart. 

S£M'|-V0VV-5L,  n.  {Gram.)  A  consonant  the 
utterance  of  which  is  only  slightly  obstructed 
by  the  closure  of  the  vocal  organs.  Browne. 

49-  The  semicoweU  are  c  soft,  /,  ff  soft,  h,  j,  I,  m, 
n,  r,  3,  V,  w,  r,  y,  i. 

SflM- 

SEM-u-i.1  jvu,    >  small,  nara  gra 

which  have  resisted  the  millstones  and  become 
rounded  by  attrition  ;  —  chieflv  imported  from 
Italy,  and  used  as  food  for  infants  and  inva- 
lids. Archer. 

skMOULF.  (ss-mol'),  n.     [Fr.]     Semolino.       Vre. 

S£M-P(:R.yf'R5:NT.  a.  [L.  semper,  always,  and 
rireo,  virens,  to  be  green.]  Always  green  or 
flourishing;  evergreen.  Smart. 

SfiMPpR-viVE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Sempervivum.  Bacon. 


t-0-LI'JVO,    )  small,  hard  granules  of  wheat 


sfuV-PF.R-yt'yr/M,n.  [L.  semper,  always,  and 
ftrMj,  alivcj  {hot.)  A  genus  of  succulent  plants, 
very  tenacious  of  life  ;  houseleek.  iMutlon. 

S£M-P|-TER'.\AL,  «.  \h.  aempitemus;  semper, 
always,  and  etcrnus,  eternal ;  It.  sempiternale  ; 
Sp.  sempiterno  ;  Fr.  aempiternel.] 

1.  Eternal  in  futurity ;  having  beginning,  but 
no  end  ;  everlasting;  endless;  perpetual. //a/e. 

2.  Eternal ;  without  either  begnining  or  end. 
[Poetical  and  rare.]  Butckmore. 

ts£M'P|-TiiRNE,  a.     Sempiternal.  Gower. 

SfiM-PI-TiiR'N|-Ty,  n.  [L.  sempitemitaa ;  It. 
scmpiternitt) ;  Fr.  sempitemite.]  Future  dura- 
tion without  end.  Hale. 

SKM'PRF.  (sem'pra).  [It.]  {Mus.)  Always,  or 
throughout.  Moore. 

SEMP'STfR  (sSin'sifr),  n.  [A.  S.  aeamestre,  a 
seamstress  ;  seamere,  a  tailor.]  One  who  used 
a  needle  ;  a  seamstcr  ;  a  sempstress ;  —  origi- 
nally applied  to  females,  but  afterwards  to  males. 

S.    A  nemprter  s|icak  with  rac,  lay'd  thou? 
y.    Yea,  sir:  she'll  there.  Old I'laji. 

lie  [Johnson]  supposed  that  Walton  hadgiren  up  his  busi- 
ness as  a  lineu-<lrai>er  and  atmjMiter.  Botwelt. 

SEMP'STRpss  (sSm'stres),  n.  A  woman  whose 
business  it  is  to  sew ;  a  seamstress.  Todd. 

S£MP'STR5SS-Y  (s6m'gtr?s-e),  n.  The  business 
or  employment  of  a'seamstress.  Hunter. 

SEMUJVCIA  (H9-iMun'8h?-9),  n.  [L.]  A  small  Ro- 
man coin  equivalent  to  half  an  ounce,  being 
l-24th  of  the  Roman  pound.  Brande. 

+  S£.V,    }ad.    [See  Since.]     Since.    "In  battle 
fsfiNS,  )  won  long  sens."  Spenser. 

SEN'A-RY,  a.  [L.  senarius  ;  sent,  six  each  ;  It.  <Sr 
Sp.  senario  ;  Fr.  senaire.]  Relating  to  the  num- 
ber six  ;  containing  six.  Johnson. 

SEN'ATE,  n.  [L.  senatus;  senex,  senis,  an  old 
niaii  ;  It.  senafo  ;  Sp.  senado  ;  Fr.  senai.'] 

1.  {Ant.)  The  hisihest  deliberative  assembly 
of  the  nation  ;  the  great  national  council. 

In  all  the  republics  of  antiquity,  the  ttOTernmcnt  was  di- 
vided between  a  senate  and  a  popular  assembly.       W.  Smith. 

2.  The  upper  house  of  a  national  assembly  or 
of  a  state  legislature,  in  many  modern  republics. 

em-  In  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  each  state, 
in  its  |)olitic;<l  capacity,  is  represented  \i\<on  a  fooling 
of  perfect  equality,  like  a  ronpress  of  sovereigns  or 
aiiiltassadors  ;  whereas  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, tlie  |ieo|)le  are  directly  represented.  In  most  of 
the  state  legislatures,  the  iicople  are  represented  in 
the  senate  as  well  as  m  the  other  liotise.     Boucier. 

3.  The  executive  and  legislative  branch  of  the 
government  of  Cambridge  University,  England. 

H^  "  All  jwrsons  who  are  masters  of  arts,  or  doc- 
tors in  one  of  the  three  faculties,  viz.,  divinity,  civil 
law,  or  physic,  having  their  names  ii|)nn  the  college 
boards,  holding  any  university  office,  or  lieing  resident 
in  the  town  of  Camliridgo.  have  voles  in  this  assem- 
bly. The  senate  is  divided  into  two  houses,  denomi- 
nated the  Regent  and  the  Non  Regent  house  ;  the  for- 
mer consisting  of  the  doctors  of  less  than  two  years' 
standing,  and  the  masters  of  arts  under  five  years' 
standmg  ;  the  latter,  of  the  masters  of  arts  above  five 
years.  The  doctors  of  more  than  two  years'  standing 
vote  in  either  house  at  pleasure."     P.  Cyc. 

4.  The  legislative  power  or  department  of  a 
government.  "  The  crown,  the  senate,  and  the 
bench."  A.  Fonblanqne. 

SfiN'ATE-CHAM'B^R,  n.  A  chamber  or  room 
occupied  by  a  senate.  Savage. 

SfiN'ATE-lIOUSE,  M.  A  house  or  building  in 
which  a  senate  meets.  Milton. 

s£n'.A-TOR,  n.     [L.]     1.  A  member  of  a  senate. 

No  person  shall  be  a  »>imfor(in  Congress]  who  shall  not 
have  attained  the  aire  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  veara  a 
citizen  of  the  I'nited  States.  Conflitulion  of  the  U.  S. 

2.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  member  of  the  king's 
council ;  a  king's  councillor.  Burrill. 

s£N-A-T6'R(-AL,  a.  [L.  senatoritis ;  senator,  a 
senator;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  senatorio;  Fr.  s-^iatorial.] 
Pertaining  or  suited  to  a  senate  or  to  a  senator. 

There  is  a  sort  of  trnnlnrmi  dignity  about  him  which  .  . . 
seems  to  become  him  exceedingly.  Rrj/iinltln. 

s£.N-A-T6'RI-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  senatorial  man- 
ner ;  as  a  senator.  Drummond. 

s£N-.\-T6'Rr-.AN,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  sena- 
tors.    "  The  senatorian  rank."  Middleton. 


tSfiN-A-TO'RI-oOs,  a.     Senatorial.  Atort 

s£n' A- rOR-SHlP, ;».    The  «Ute,  office,  or  dignity 
of  a  senator.  Careic, 

SF.-M-Arus-COJV.sOL'TtJM,n.   [L.]    A  decree 
of  the  Roman  senate.       '  W.  Smith. 

S£NI),  r.  rt.     [Goth,  saudjan  ;  A.  .S.  aendtin  ;  Ger- 

senden;  Hau.  sende;  \Kv\.»endn\  ^w.amula.— 

Wachter  deriveu  it  from  the  Old  Ger.  tind,  a 

way,  a  journey.]    [«.»ent;  ;>p.  senui.no,  hext.J 

1.  To  impel ;  to  throw ;  to  cast ;  to  hurt 


In  his  right  hand  he  held  ■  Irrnihling  dart, 
Whose  fellow  he  b<-fon-  bad  «•»/  apart. 


S/jouer. 


iEN'e-GA,  )  „_     The  root  of  the  Polygala  gen- 
iEN'5-KA,  )  ega,  or  Seneca  snake-root; — once 


Cherubic  songs  by  night  from  nvightxiring  hills 

Aerial  music  miu.  Milton, 

2.  To  cause  to  go  or  move  ;  to  despatch. 

Pray  ye.  therefore,  the  lx>rd  of  the  harvtsl,  that  hr  wit; 

tetui  t'ortn  laborers  into  his  harvest.  Jfall.  ix.  M. 

lie  . . .  »eut  letters  by  posts  on  horseback.         A'MA.  viiL  hX 

3.  To  convey  by  another ;  to  transmit. 

4.  To  confer;  to  bestow;  to  grant;  to  give. 
"  If  God  send  life."  Johnson. 

I  pray  thee.  Krnit  me  good  speed  this  day,  and  show  kind- 
ness unto  my  master.  Ur>i.  zxir.  VI, 

49>  "  It  IS  used  with  corresjionrlent  English  pre|io- 
sitioiis  as  e<]iiivalent  to  the  cum|Niiinds  of  tlie  l>.  mtt- 
tere,  to  emit  or  t>end  forth,  lo  iuuuit,  (u  duinia*  to 
transmit,  &c."     Richardson. 

SfiND,  V.  n.  1.  To  despatch  a  messenger  rr  a 
message.  Shak. 

They  sen/  the  same  day  again  to  the  king.  Clarmdtm. 

2.  ^.Vo(//.)  To  pitch  suddenly  and  violently 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea.  Dana. 

To  send  for,  to  require  by  message  to  come,  or  cause 
to  Iw  brought. 

sEni),  n.  The  motion  of  waves,  or  the  impetus 
caused  by  it.  Cooper.     LongfeUow. 

fSEN'D.AL,  n.  [Low  L.  cendalum;  Sp.  cendal.} 
A  sort  of  thin  Cyprus  silk.  Chaucer. 

s£nd'^R,  n.    One  who  sends.  Milton. 

8£N'P-CA-oIl,  w.  Petroleum; — so  called  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  collected  and  sold  by  the 
Seneca  Indians.  Dana. 

s£n' 

SEN'(;-KA,  )  ega, 

esteemed  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
snake, and  in  pleurisy,  &c.,  and  called  also 
rattlesnake-root.  Dunglison. 

s£n'5-gAL,  n.     Gum-senegal.  Clarke. 

SEN'P-^TNE,  n.  {Chem.)  An  acrid  and  asfrin. 
gent  substance  extracted  from  Polygala  senega, 
or  seneca  snake-root.  Gregory. 

Sp-NEs'CfNCE,  71.  [L  seneaco,  senescens,  to  grow 
old  ;  senex,  old.]  The  state  of  growing  or  of 
being  old  ;  decay  by  time,     [r.]         Woodicatrd. 

II sEn'(;s-(;hAl  [sen'?-"''*',  P  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. 

Wb.  Kenrick.  Wr.  ;  sfn'es-kal,  .S.  If.  J.  /■'.],  n. 
[Low  L.  seniscallus ;  It.  sintaculco,  aescaleo ;  Sp. 
senescal ;  Fr.  S'luchal.  —  F'rom  L.  senior,  older, 
and  Low  L.  sca/cns,  a  servant,  from  Ger.  schulk. 
M'achter.]  One  who  had  the  care  of  feasts,  do- 
mestic ceremonies,  &c.,  in  great  houses,  —  a 
French  title  of  office  and  dignity,  derived  from 
the  middle  ages,  answering  to  that  of  stettard, 
or  high  stetcard,  in  England.  Brattde. 

tlf  SeHcsckal  is  a  word  rarely  used  except  by  per- 
sons who  affect  a  kind  of  rptineineiit  of  sl)le,  w  Inrli 
they  think  is  attained  by  using  words  nl  exotic  gruwth 
rather  than  words  the  natural  growtb  uf  their  own 
soil.  In  iMictry  and  riunaiire  writing  it  is  stuiielinies 
used  for  a  principal  ottirer  in  the  hniiseliold  uf  diA- 
tinguislied  |iersoiis,  when  it  is  thought  that  the  word 
steward  would  be  too  familiar.     P.  Cfc. 

||sEn'JE;s-<;:HAL-SHTp,  n.  The  state,  office,  or 
dignity  of  a  seneschal.  Sir  IK.  Scott. 

sEn'GREEN',  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  houseleek  ; 
Semperrirum  tectontm.  Dunglison. 

SE'NILE  [se'nil,  S.  If.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.;  s^njl, 
P.;  8«-nII',  A'.],  a.  [L.  senilis-,  senex,  an  old 
man;  It.setii/e;  Sp.senil;  Fi.  s,nile.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  consequent  on,  old  age.  Boyle. 

S5-.NlL'|-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  old ;  imbecili- 
ty resulting  from  old  age  ;  dotage. 

•  Mr.  Edwards,  when  going  away,  again  rvcumd  to  his  con- 
sciousness of  srHiVifjr.  Bonrell. 

t^  "  In  general,  seniUtti  is  mei«ly  a  loss  o(  energy 
in  some  of  the  intellectual  operations,  while  the  alTec. 
lions  remain  natural  and  iin|ierverte«l."     Boucier. 
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SENSIBLENESS 


II  SE?J  IQR,  a.     [L.,  comp.  of  senex,  old.] 

1.  Killer;  older  in  birth  or  in  office;  as,  "The 
settlor  partner  in  a  firm." 

jgfj-  Tlie  addition  of  senior  is  sometimes  made  to  a 
man's  name,  wlien  two  persons  hear  the  same,  in  or- 
der to  distinjiuisli  them.  In  practice  when  nothing  is 
mentioned,  the  senior  is  intended.     Bouvier. 

2.  Noting  a  class,  or  a  member  of  a  class, 
pursuing  the  course  of  studies  prescribed  for 
the  last  year  of  residence  in  an  American  col- 
lege or  a  professional  school.  Sparks. 

II  SEN'IOR  (sen'yur)  [se'nyur,  S.  E.  F.  K.  R.  IVr. ; 
se'ne-ur,  P. /.  Ja.  C'. ;  se'ne-uror  sen'yur,  IV.],  n. 

1.  One  older  than  another  ;  an  elder.  Whitgift. 

2.  One  who  has  priority  of  rank,  office,  or  ap- 
pointment over  another. 

3.  An  old  or  aged  person,     [r.]  Dryden. 

4.  A  member  of  the  senior  class  in  an  Amer- 
ican college  or  a  professional  school.  E.  Everett. 

II  SEN-IOR'l-TY  (s6n-y5r'e-te),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  senior  or  elder ;  priority  of  birth. 

He  was  the  elder  brother;  and  Ulysses  might  be  consigned 
to  his  care  by  the  riglit  due  to  his  seniority.  Broome. 

2.  Priority  of  rank  or  office.  Stocqueler. 

II  SE\'IOR-iZE,  V.  n.    To  lord  it ;  to  rule.  Fairfax. 
||tSEN'IO-RY  (sen'yo-re),  n.     Seniority.        Shak. 

SEN'N  A,  M.  [Arab.  «?<««.]  (Med.)  The  dried  pur- 
gative leaves  of  certain  plants  of  the  genus  Cas- 
sia. Wood  is  Bache. 

SEN'NA-iCHY,  n.  A  Highland  bard  or  minstrel ; 
an  antiquary  or  genealogist  [Scotland.]  G.  Mag. 

fSEN'NpT,  n.  A  set  of  notes  on  a  trumpet  or 
cornet,  different  from  a  flourish.  Wright. 

SEN 'NIGHT  (sen'njt),  n.  [Contracted  from  secen- 
night.]  The  space  of  seven  nights  and  days  ;  a 
week  ;  a  sevennight.  Shak. 

SfiN'NfT,  n.  1.  (Naut.)  A  sort  of  flat,  braided 
cordage,  formed  by  plaiting  rope-yarns  or  spun- 
yarn  together.  Mar.  Diet. 
2.  {Corn.)  Plaited  straw  or  palm-leaves,  &c., 
used  in  making  straw-hats.                 Sim>7ionds. 

SpN-OC'l'-LAR.  a.  [L.  sent,  six  each,  and  ocnlus, 
an  eye.]  Having  six  eyes.  Derham. 

SEN  SATE,      /  a_     Perceived  by  a  sense  or  by 
r-ED,  >  th 


the  senses. 


Baxter. 


SEN'SAT-? 

SgN-SA'TION,  n.  \\t.  sensazione ;  Sp.  sensacion; 
Fr.  sensation ;  —  from  L.  sensus,  sense  ;  sentio, 
to  perceive  ;  to  feel.] 

1.  The  immediate  effect  produced  on  the  mind 
by  something  acting  on  the  bodily  organs  ;  feel- 
ing.    "  Sensations  of  pain."  Addison. 

Hunger  and  thirst  are  internal  /lensations.     Vimglinon. 
The  very  notion  of  death  is,  that  all  wnmlion.  and  activi- 
ty, and  power  of  motion  is,  in  that  state  of  the  man.  extin- 
guished. Bjj.  Horsley. 

2.  Excitement ;  feeling  excited  ;  impression 
made  on  others  ;  as,  "To  make  a  sensation." 

Syn.  —  ^^  Sensation,'^  according  to  Reid,  "is  a 
name  given  by  philosophers  to  an  act  of  mind,  which 
may  be  distinguished  from  all  others  by  this,  that  it 
has  no  object  distinct  from  itself.  Perception  has  al- 
ways an  external  object.  Almost  all  our  perceptions 
have  corresponding  sensations  which  constantly  ac- 
company them,  and  on  that  account  are  very  apt  to 
be  confounded  with  them."  Sentiment  has  its  seat  in 
the  hjart,  and  is  thought  prompted  by  feeling  :  feeling, 
the  sense  of  touch,  is  one  of  the  five  senses  ;  sen««is  the 
faculty  by  which  external  objects  are  perceived  ;all  sen- 
sations are  feelings,  but  all  feelintrs  are  not  sensations. 
Asreea.h\e  sensation  ;  clear  perception  ;  lively  sentiment ; 
strong,  tender,  or  rough  feehnir  ;  a  sense  of  feeling  ;  a 
sense  of  smell.  Feehncr  js  transitory  and  fluctuating  ; 
sense,  permanent  and  regular.  A  sensation  of  pain  ;  a 
perception  of  truth  ;  a  sentiment  on  a  religious  or  moral 
question;  a/ee/in/ of  pleasure  or  sorrow  ;  nfeelimtot 
sense  of  gratitude  ;  a  sense  of  right  or  wrong.  —  See 
Conception. 

SgN-SA'TION-AL,  a.    1.  Having  sensation;  per- 
ceiving by  the  senses ;  sentient.         Dunglison. 
2.  Relating  to  sensation. 

He  whose  eye  is  so  refined  by  discipline  that  he  can  repose 
with  pleasure  upon  the  serene  outline  of  beautiful  form  has 
reached  the  purest  of  the  sensational  raptures.  /'.  IV.  Hobertson. 

SpN-SA'TION-AL-t^M,  n.  A  system  of  philoso- 
phy which  ascribes  all  our  knowledge  to  infor- 
mation derived  through  the  senses.  Mi)rell. 

Idealism  on  the  one  hand,  and  sensationalism  on  the  other, 
—  such  are  .  . .  the  two  poles  around  which  all  the  metaphys- 
ical evolutions  of  mankind  have  taken  place.  Ec.  Rev, 

Sex-SA'TION-AL-IST,  n.  An  advocate  of,  or  be- 
liever in,  sensationalism ;    one  of  a  school  of 


philosophers  who  hold  that  man  is  a  mere  crea- 
ture of  sensation.  C.  Richxrdson. 

SgN-SA'TlON-A-RY,  a.     Possessing,  or  relating 
to,  sensation  ;  sensational.  Atheneeuin. 

SENSE,  n.    [L.  sensus,  perception  ;  sentio,  to  per- 
ceive, to  feel ;  It.  senso  ;  Fr.  sens.] 

1.  The  faculty  or  power  by  which  the  proper- 
ties and  states  of  external  things  are  perceived. 

Both  contain 
Within  them  every  lower  faculty 
Of . sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  touch,  taste.    Milton. 

The  pith  of  my  system  is,  to  make  the  senses  out  of  the 
mind,  not  the  mind  out  of  the  senses,  as  Locke  did.  Coleridge. 

4fy  The  senses  ate  five  in  number:  sight,  hearing, 
taste,  touch,  and  smell.  The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Sir  C.  Bell,  have  propounded  the 
novel  doctrine  of  a  sixth  sense,  called  the  muscular 
seM«e,  (our  whole  muscular  frame  being  supposed  to 
be  a  distinct  organ  of  sense) ;  a  doctrine  to  which  Mr. 
Whewell  has  recently  declared  his  adherence  in  his 
"  Pliilosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences."    Brande. 

2.  The  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  any 
thing  that  acts  on  the  senses ;  susceptibility  of 
emotion  ;  feeling ;  sensibility  ;  sensation. 

Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense. 

Lie  in  three  words  —  health,  peace,  and  competence.  Pope. 

3.  Perception  ;  discernment ;  sagacity. 
Basilius,  having  the  quick  sen^e  of  a  lover.  Sidney. 

4.  Understanding  ;  intellect ;  sounr'ness  of 
faculties  ;  strength  of  natural  reason ;  reason. 

Of  plain,  sound  sense  life's  current  coin  is  made; 
"With  that  we  drive  the  most  substantial  trade.  Young. 

Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven.  I'oiie. 

5.  Conformity  to  reason  ;  reasonable  meaning. 

He  raves;  his  words  are  loose 

As  heaps  of  sand,  and  scattering  wide  from  sense.      Shak. 

6.  Opinion;  notion;  idea;  judgment. 

I  speak  my  private  but  impartial  sense 

With  freedom,  and,  1  hope,  witl'.out  otfence.   Hoscommon, 

7.  Consciousness  ;  conviction  ;  persuasion. 

In  the  due  sense  of  my  want  of  learning,  I  only  make  a 
confession  of  my  own  faith.  Dryden. 

8.  Moral  perception  or  appreciation. 

Some  are  so  hardened  in  wickedness,  as  to  have  no . «£«.«« 
of  the  most  friendly  offices.  V Estrange. 

9.  Meaning  ;  signification  ;  import ;  view. 

In  one  sense,  it  is,  indeed,  a  building  of  gold  and  silver 
upon  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  Tillotson. 

10.  {Psychology.)  The  faculty,  the  act,  or  the 
organ  of  sensitive  apprehension.  Fleming. 

Common  sense,  that  power  of  the  mind  which  per- 
ceives truth,  or  commands  belief,  not  by  progressive 
argumentation,  but  by  an  instantaneous,  instinctive, 
and  irresistible  impulse,  derived  neither  from  educa- 
tion, nor  from  habit,  but  from  nature,  —  acting  inde- 
pendently of  our  will,  whenever  its  object  is  present- 
ed, according  to  an  established  law,  and  tiierefore 
called  sense,  —  acting  in  a  similar  manner  upon  all,  or 
at  least  a  majority  of,  mankind,  and  therefore  called 
common  sense.  Encij.  Brit.  —  The  faculty  in  which 
the  various  reports  of  the  several  senses  are  reduced 
to  the  units  of  a  common  apperception.  Hamilton. 
Reid.  ^  Moral  sense,  a  determination  of  the  mnul  to 
1)6  pleased  with  the  contemplation  of  those  affections, 
actions,  or  characters  of  rational  agents  which  we  call 
good  or  virtuous.  Kncy.  Brit.  —  Refiez  senses,  a  term 
used  by  Dr.  Hiitcheson  to  denote  certain  powers  of 
perception  by  means  of  which  we  acquire  ideas  in  ad- 
dition to  those  we  have  by  sensation  or  reflection. 
Fleming. 

IKS'  Reflection,  from  which,  according  to  Mr.  Locke, 
we  derive  the  simple  ideas  of  the  passions  and  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  was  considered  by  FJiitchesoii  as  an 
internal  sense  or  faculty,  operating  directly.  But  this 
faculty  by  which  we  perceive  the  beauty  or  deformity, 
the  virtue  or  vice,  of  these  passions  and  affections, 
was  called  by  Hutcheson  a  reflex  internal  sense. 
Fleming. 

Syn.  —  See  Reason,  Sensation. 

t  SENSED  (senst),  p.  a.     Perceived  or  recognized 
by  the  senses.  Glanvill. 

fSENSE'FUL,  a.  Reasonable  ;  judicious.  Spenser. 

SENSE'LpSS  (sfins'les),  a.     1.    Wanting  sense  or 
life  ;  void  of  life  or  perception  ;  insensible. 

You  blocks,  you  worse  than  senseless  things.  Shak. 

2.  Incapable  of  sympathy  or  emotion ;  want- 
ing sensibility ;  unfeeling. 

The  senseless  grave  feels  not  your  pious  sorrows.       Howe. 

3.  Unreasonable  ;  stupid  ;  doltish  ;  foolish. 
"This  their  senseless  pcrverseness."  Clarendon. 

4.  Contrary  to  true  judgment  or  reason. 

It  is  a  senseless  thing  in  reason  to  think  that  one  of  these 
hiterests  can  stand  without  the  other.  South. 

5.  Wanting  knowledge  ;  unconscious. 

He  sins  and  sees  not,  senseless  of  his  loss.  Dryden. 


SfiNSE'LgSS-LY,  ad.  In  a  senseless  manner; 
stupidly  ;  unreasonably.  Locke. 

SENSE'LPSS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qualit) 
of  being  senseless  ;  folly  ;  unreasonableness ; 
absurdity ;  stupidity.  Hales, 

SEN-SJ-BIL'I-Ty,  n.  [It.  sensibilith  ;  Sp.  sensi- 
bilidad ;  Fr.  sensibility.] 

1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being  sensible  ; 
capability  or  quickness  of  sensation  ;  suscepti- 
bility of  feeling  ;  feeling.  Johnson. 

2.  Capability  of  quick  emotion  ;  aptness  to 
be  affected  ;  delicacy  of  feeling ;  tender  feeling. 

Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  by  diffusing  a  warmer 
coloring  over  the  visions  of  fancy,  sensiDility  is  often  a  source 
of  exquisite  pleasure, —  to  others,  if  not  to  the  possessor,— 
yet  it  should  never  be  confounded  with  benevolence,  since  it 
constitutes,  at  best,  rather  the  ornament  of  a  fine,  than  the 
virtue  of  a  good,  mind.  J{.  Hall. 

Modesty  is  such  an  exquisite  sensibility  as  warns  a  woman 
to  shun  the  iirst  appearance  of  every  thing  hurtful.  Addison. 

3.  That  quality  of  a  balance  or  other  instru- 
ment that  renders  it  easily  afl'ected.         Wright. 

4.  {Phys.)  The  power  which  any  organ  or 
tissue  of  the  body  has  of  causing  changes  in- 
herent or  excited  on  it,  to  be  perceived  and 
recognized  by  the  mind.  Todd. 

SE-N'SI-BLE  (s6n's?-bl),  a.  [Low  L.  sensibilis,  that 
can  be  perceived  by  the  senses ;  It.  sensibile ; 
Sp.  iSf  Fr.  sensible.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  affected  through  the 
senses  ;  capable  of  sensation. 

A  blind  man  conceives  not  colors  but  under  the  notion  of 
some  other  sensible  faculty.  Glanvill. 

2.  Liable  to  quick  emotions ;  easy  to  be  af- 
fected ;  taking  quickly  to  heart ;  sensitive. 

With  affection  wondrous  sensMe.  Shak. 

3.  Capable  of  exciting  sensation  ;  perceptible 
ty  the  senses. 

By  reason  man  attains  unto  the  knowledge  of  things  that 
are  and  are  not  sensiule.  Hooker. 

4.  Perceived  or  perceptible  by  the  mind. 

The  disgrace  was  more  sensible  than  the  pain.  Temple. 

5.  Perceiving  by  the  mind  or  by  the  senses. 

I  do  not  say  there  is  no  soul  in  man  because  he  is  not  sen- 
sitile  of  it  in  his  sleep:  hut  I  do  say  he  cannot  think  at  any 
time,  waking  or  sleeping,  without  oeing  sensitile  of  it.  Locke. 

The  versification  is  as  beautiful  as  the  description  [is]  com- 
plete; every  ear  must  be  seHs/We  of  it.  Jlrowne. 

6.  Having  moral  perception,  or  the  quality  of 
being  affected  by  moral  good  or  ill. 

These  be  those  discourses  of  God  whose  effects  those  that 
live  witness  in  themselves  —  the  sensible  in  their  sensible  na- 
tures, the  reasonable  in  their  reasoning  souls.  Haleigh. 

7.  Strongly  affected  ;  convinced  ;  persuaded. 

These  are  very  sensible  that  they  had  better  have  pushed 
their  conquests.  Addison. 

8.  Having  good  sense  ;  judicious;  wise;  rea- 
sonable; intelligent.    "  Sensible  men."  Addison. 

9.  Movable  by  a  small  weight  or  impulse,  as 
a  balance.  Wright. 

10.  (Mtts.)  Applied  to  the  sharp  seventh  of 
any  key,  because  it  renders  the  ear  sensible  of 
the  next  tone  above,  which  is  the  fundamental, 
or  tonic,  of  the  key.  Moore. 

jftg=Tooke  remarks  our  improper  use  o{ sensible,  a., 
in  common  with  many  other  adjectives  in  bdis:  '•  We 
have  senseful — full  of  sense  ;  sensitive —  that  ran  feel  ; 
and  sensible  —  that  may  he  felt ;  and  yet  we  talk  of  a 
sensible  man,  wlio  is  very  sensible  of  the  cold,  and  of 
any  sensible  change  in  the  weather  "     Richardson. 

Syn. —  Sensible,  sensitive,  and  sentient  are  all  de- 
rived from  the  same  source,  and  have  a  similar  mean- 
ing, but  a  different  application.  Sensible  denotes  the 
capacity  of  being  moved  through  the  senses,  and  the 
act  of  feeling ;  sensitive,  the  capacity  of  feeling  acute- 
ly ;  sentient,  the  act  of  feeling.  A  person  is  said  to  be 
sensible  of  cold  or  heat,  of  benefit  or  injury  ;  a  sensi- 
tive nature  ;  sensitive  plant :  a  sentient  being.  —  A  sen- 
sible diflference;  a  difference  scarcely  perceptible. — 
Sensible  is  also  used  to  imply  having  sense  or  judg- 
ment ;  as  a  sensible,  reasonable,  judicious,  or  wise  man, 
measure,  or  conduct. 

SEN'SJ-BLE,  n.     1.  Sensation,     [r.]  Milton. 

2.  Whatever  is  perceptible  around  us  ;  that 
which  is  capable  of  affecting  some  sense  ;  that 
which  is  the  object  of  sense.  More. 

fKg'  Aristotle  distinguished  sensihles  into  common 
and  proper.  The  common  —  those  perceived  by  all,  or 
by  a  plurality  of,  the  senses —  were  magnitude,  figure, 
inotion,  rest,  number;  the  proper — those  objects  of 
sense  which  are  peculiar  to  one  sense,  as  color  to 
the  eye,  sound  to  the  ear,  taste  to  the  palate,  and 
touch  to  the  body.     Fleming. 

SEN'Sl-BLE-NESS,  n.    1.  The  quality  or  the  state 
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of  being  sensible  ;  capability  of  sensation  or  of 
emotion ;  8ensil)ility. 

The  nennlJcneM  of  tlie  eye  rcndcn  it  aubjcct  to  pain.  Sharp. 
ThU  feeling  anil  reiifitilineM  niitl  aiirruw  Tor  (in.      JUunntund. 

2.  Judgment ;  rcusonublencss.  Johnson. 

SEiN'SI-BLy,  ad.  1.  In  a  sensible  manner;  per- 
ceptibly to  the  senses  or  to  the  mind. 

2.  Judiciously;  reasonably.  Johnson. 

SpN-SlF'^R-oCS,  a.  [L.  senilis,  sense,  Trndfcro, 
to  bear.]    Producing  sense  or  sensation.  L.  Gaz. 

S^I.V-sIf'IC,  a.  [L.  scnmts,  feeling,  &nA  facio,  to 
produce.]     Causing  sensation.  Good. 

SfcN'Sl^M,  n.  The  doctrine  that  all  our  knowledge 
is  derived  originally  from  the  sense  ;  sensuism  ; 
sensualism.  Fleming. 

8EN'S|-liVE,  a.  [It.  &  Sp.  sensitivo ;  Fr.  seitsitif.^ 

1.  Alive  to  organic  affections  from  external 
objects;  having  sense,  but  not  reason  ;  pertain- 
ing to,  or  dependent  on,  sense  ;  sentient. 

The  urnfilive  faculty  may  have  a  sensitive  love  of  some  sen- 
ntire  object.  /i'tmniotul. 

Sfnrifirr  knowledge  renrhing  no  farther  than  the  existence 
of  things  actually  present  to  our  senses.  Locke. 

2.  Liable  to  quick  emotions  ;  easily  affected  ; 
affected  by  touch;  as,  "  A  sensitive  person," 

s6n'S|-TIve-LY,  ad.    In  a  sensitive  manner. 

s£:N'S|-T|  VE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sen- 
sitive ;  sensibility.  Ash. 

sEx'SF-TIve-PLAnt,  n.  (Jiot.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  plants,  especially  of  the  genus  Mimosa, 
which  shrink  or  show  marks  of  irritability  on 
being  touched,  and  particularly  Mimosa  ptulica. 

Gray. 

HfS-  In  certain  species  of  Oralin  an  irritability  of  so 
marked  a  Icind  lias  been  round  as  to  cause  them  to  be 
classeil  among  .leii.'titiceplaiiti.     Lnulleij. 

Wild  .smiitire  i>litnt,  a  leeuininoii!<  plant  prowing  in 
sandy  tields  near  the  coast  of  the  U.  S.,  from  New 
England  southward  ;  Cas-itu  uictitann.  Oray, 

SfiN-SJ-TlV'1-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  sensi- 
tive ;  sensibility  ;  sensitiveness.  Fleming. 

|-SEN'SIVE,  a.     Sensible;  feeling.  Sidney. 

spN-SO'RJ-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  sensorium; 
sensory.  Tucker. 

SEJV-sd  'Rl-  trM,  n. ;  pi.  L.  seivsorta  ;  Eng.  sex- 
Pomi'MS.  {h.  sentio,  sensus,  to  discern  by  the 
senses.]  (Aiiat.)  The  common  centre  of  sen- 
sations ;  the  organ  by  which,  or  place  in  which, 
the  sensations  of  the  several  senses  are  reduced 
to  the  unity  of  consciousness.  Fleming. 

j9S^  Accorrline  to  Aristotle,  the  sennorium  was  in 
all  warni-bloodod  animals  tliu  heart,  and  therefore  so 
in  man.  Accordini!  to  iiiodcrii  philosophers,  the  cen- 
tral organ  is  the  brain  ;  the  pineal  gland,  according  to 
Descarles  ^  tlie  ventricles,  or  corpus  callusam,  accord- 
ing to  others.     Fleming. 

8EN'SO-RV,  n.     The  sensorium.  Bentley. 

s£N'SQ-RY,  a.  Relating  to  the  sensorium  ;  sen- 
tient ;  sensorial.  Bclsham. 
Sensory  jranirUa,  a  series  of  ganglionic  masses  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  which  arc- in  direct  communication 
with  the  nerves  of  sensation,  as  the  optic,  olfactory, 
auditory,  and  gustatory.  —  Sensnry  nerres,  nerves  of 
sensation.  These  are  general,  as  those  connected 
with  the  posterior  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  ;  and 
special,  as  those  of  the  senses.                       DangUson. 

SftN'Sy-AL  (-sliy-sl),  a.  [Low  L.  sensuafis,  sen- 
sitive; It.  sensuaie  ;  Sp.  sensual ;  Fr.seiisuel.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  senses  ;  depending  on  the 
senses;  affecting  the  senses. 

Men  In  general  are  too  partial  in  favor  of  a  sentiinl  appetite 
to  take  notice  of  truth  when  they  have  found  it.  VEstrimtie. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  senses  ;  carnal ;  not  spir- 
itual.    "  That  good  which  is  sensu.tl."    Hooker, 

3.  Devoted  to  sense ;  lewd  ;  voluptuous. 

These  be  rensual,  having  not  the  spirit  Jutle  19. 

Belial,  the  dissolutest  spirit  that  fell. 

The  seiisualeitt.  Milton. 

SftN  SU-AL-TSM  (s«n'8hu-?l-l7.rn),  n.  1.  Sensual- 
ity ;  sensual  indulgence,  appetite,  or  ideas. 

2.  {Menial  Philosophy.)  The  theory  which  re- 
solves all  the  mental  acts  and  intellectual  pow- 
ers of  man  into  various  modifications  of  mere 
sensation  ;  the  doctrine  that  all  our  knowledge 
is  derived  originally  from  the  senses.      Brande. 

8£n'SV-AL  !ST  (sSn'shu-sl-lsi),  »».  One  devoted 
to  sensual  pleasures;  a  voluptuary;  an  epicure  ; 
a  carnal  person.  South. 


Syn.  —  A  tnniualixt  is  devoted  to  the  gratiflcatlon 
of  Ills  senses,  and  is  n  slave  of  the  grossest  apiielite*  ; 
a  voluplaary  is  devoted  to  the  pluasiires  of  seinto  ;  an 
e/iicure,  to  the  indiilgonce  of  his  ap|)ctite,  or  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table. 

8fiN-8l,;-AL'|-TY  (g«n-shii-al'?-t?),  n.  [It.  aetisu- 
aliti ;  Sp.  sriMualidud ;  Fr.  sensualiti^,']  The 
quality  of  being  sensual ;  devotedncMs  to  the 
senses  or  to  sensual  pleasures  ;  voluptuousness. 

Mar  not  her  sense  with  sennmililii.  jMrien. 

They  avoid  dress  lest  they  should  have  affections  tainted 

by  any  teiuiialili/.  Addimn. 

SfiN-Si;-AL-|-ZA'TlQN  (sen-sliM-al-f-za'slivn),  n. 
The  act  of  rendering  sensual ;  the  state  of  being 
sensualized.  Qu,  Rev. 

S£N'Sl'-AL-iZE  (sSn'shn-^l-Iz),  r.  a.  [».  SENSl- 
AMZEl);/)p.  SENSlAI.izi.NO,  8E.V8UALIZED.]  To 

give   up   to   sensuality  ;  to  make  sensual ;   to 
make  carnal ;  to  carnalize. 

Not  to  siifler  one's  self  to  lie  nennializeil  by  pleasures,  like 
those  who  were  changed  into  brutes  by  Circe.  J'ope. 

SftN'Sr-.AL-LY  (sSn'shu-?!-!?),  ad.  In  a  sensual 
manner.  Uavies. 

SE.N'Si;-AL-NfisS,  n-    Sensuality.  Wright. 

s6n'SI'-I§M,  n.    Sensism;  sensualism.  Fleming. 

t  8f:N-8l,f-6s'|-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  sensu- 
ous. Scott. 

sEN'SU-OUS  (sSn'sliv-us),  a.  Relating  to  sense 
or  the  senses ;  pertaining  to  sensible  objects ; 
atlecting,  as  by  images  presented  to  the  senses. 

To  this  poetry  would  be  nmde  precedent,  as  l)eing  less 
subtile  and  tine,  but  more  simple,  schsuuil',  and  passionate. 

J/illoii. 

To  express  in  one  word  all  that  appertains  to  the  nerce|)- 
tion,  considered  us  passive  and  nu*rely  recipient,  I  have 
adopted  from  our  elder  classics  the  word  mhixiioiu.  C'uteriilyc. 

sEn'SI'-oDs-LY,  «rf.  In  a  sensuous  manner  ;  so 
as  to  affect  the  senses.  Coleridge. 

SEN'sy-OyS-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  sen- 
suous. Coleridge. 
sEnT,  i.&  p.  from  send. 

sEN'TgNCE,  n.  [L.  sentcntia,  an  opinion;  It. 
sentenza ;  Sp.  sentencia  ;  Fr.  sentence.'] 

1.  Determination  ;  decision  ;  judgment. 

Neither  Ktttence  of  men  grounded  upon  such  manifest  and 
clear  proof.  J/uoler. 

2.  A  maxim  ;  an  axiom,  generally  moral. 

A  divine  sentence  is  in  the  lips  of  the  king.     Ptw.  xvi.  10. 

'3.  (Gram.)  An  assemblage  of  words  logically 
and  grammatically  joined  so  as  to  make  a  com- 
plete sense;  a  period  in  writing.  —  See  Pekiod. 

I>ong  sentences  in  a  short  composition  are  like  large  rooms 
in  a  little  house.  Ulienslone. 

flfj"  Every  sentence,  to  whatever  extent  the  rela- 
tions wliich  it  comprehends  may  have  been  multi- 
plied, is  composed  of  only  throe  kinds  of  combina- 
tions,—  the  predicative,  the  attributive,  and  the  ob- 
jective.    C.  F.  Becker. 

4.  (Law.)  The  judgment  of  a  court  pro- 
nounced after  the  hearing  of  a  cause.      Burrill. 

g^\n  tlie  common  law,  sentence  is  exclusively 
used  to  denote  the  judgment  in  criminal  cases.  B*r- 
rill. 

SftN'TgNCE,   V.   a.      [Fr.    sentencier.']     \i.   8EN- 

TEXCEU  ;/);>.  SEXTENCIXO,  8ENTEXCED.J 

1.  To  pass  sentence  upon  ;  to  pass  judgment 
on  ;  to  condemn  ;  to  doom  to  punishment. 

After  this  cold  consideration,  sentence  me.  Shal-. 


Came  the  mild  Judge  and  Intercessor  both 
To  sentence  man . 


Hilton. 

Felton. 


2.  t  To  express  in  a  sentence. 

sEiN'T^N-cpR,  n.   One  who  sentences.    Southey. 

SpX-TE.N'TIAL  (s^n-tSn'sh^l),  a.  Pertaining  to 
sentences.  Ahp.  Newcome. 

8pN-T£N'TlAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  sentences, 
[it.]  '  Coleridge. 

SpN-TftN'TI-A-RV  (-sh?-?-r?1.  n.  One  who,  in  for- 
mer times,  read  "lectures  on  the  sentences  of  Pe- 
ter Lorribard,  a  school  divine  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, who  was  Archbishop  of  P.iris.         Wright. 

tS^N-TEN-Tl-OS'l-TY  (8?n-t«u  »h?-»8'?-t?),  »«• 
Scntentiousness.       *  Browne. 

8(:N-TfiN'TIoys  (8?n-t«n'ghii8),  0  [It.  sentemio- 
so;  Sp.  sentencioso;  Fr.  sentencierz.] 

1.  Abounding  with  sentences,  axioms,  and 
maxims  ;  short  and  energetic ;  full  of  meaning  ; 
very  expressive  ;  pithy  ;  terse  ;  sentential.  Shak. 

Kln()uence,  with  all  her  pomp  and  charms, 

Koretold  ut  u»el\il  and  srnlemlioHii  tnitht.  Walter. 


2.  Comprising  sentences.  "  SerUent iota  marVa 
.  .  .  such  as  the  Chinese  still  retain."        Grew. 

SeN-XE.N'TIoys  LY,  ad.  In  a  sententious  man- 
ner ;  expressively  ;  pithily. 

They  describe  her  in  part  gravely  and  tHteutioutl^.      Akwk. 

se.N-TE.N'TloyS-NESS  (•fn-tCnihiiii-nb),  n.  Qual- 
ity of  being  sententious  ;  brevity  with  strength. 

The  Meilea  I  esteem  fbr  its  gravity  and  semtentiotmttm.Urydrm. 

tSEN'TfR-Y,  n.     A  sentry.  Milton. 

8En'TI(;n-CY  (s«n'»h9n-s?),  w.  State  of  being 
sentient ;  perception  ;  feeling,     [k.]      Barrett. 

SEiN'Tj-pNT  (s«n'Hli?-?nt),  a.  [L.  «<7i/»o,  sentient, 
to  discern  by  the  senses.]  Having  sensation 
or  the  capacity  of  sensation ;  ati'ected  through 
the  senses  ;  sensitive ;  sensible.  "  Any  sentient, 
conscious,  or  intellectual  nature."      Cudtccnth. 

SEN'TI-^NT  (s«n'8li?-?ni),  n.  A  being  having  sen- 
sation ;  a  sentient  being.  GUinriU, 

SEN'TlgNT-LY,  arf.     By  sensation.  Clarke. 

sEN'TJ-MEnT,  n.  [L.  sentio,  to  feel;  It.  senti. 
mcnto  ;  So.  sentinitento  ;  Fr.  sentiment.) 

1.  Sensibility;  feeling ;  emotion  ;  tenderness. 

lie  pretends  to  .  .  .  sentiment  and  lihrrality.        SheriHam. 

I  uni  apt  to  suspect . .  .  that  reason  and  senlimrnl  concur 

in  almost  all  moral  determinations  and  conclusion*.      Uime, 

2.  Thought ;   notion  ;  opinion  ;  judgment. 

Serving  to  give  us  due  sentiments  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things.  Cuckt. 

3.  The  sense  considered  distinctly  from  the 
language  or  things ;  a  striking  sentence  in  a 
composition. 

Those  who  could  no  longer  defend  the  conduct  of  Cato 
praised  the  aentimeutt.  iJenmiM. 

4.  A  particular  disposition  of  mind,  as  love, 
hatred,  hope,  pride,  humility,  &c. 

So  we  speak  of  sentimenU  of  respect,  of  esteem,  of  grati- 
tude. Heid. 

5.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  idea  which  governs  the 
general  conception  of  a  work  of  art.      Fairholt. 

g^  "  The  word  seutimrnt,  agreeably  to  the  use  made 
of  it  by  our  liest  Engli^^h  writers,  expresses  very  hap- 
pily those  complex  determinations  of  the  mind  whicb 
result  from  the  coo|ieratioii  of  our  rational  powers  and 
our  moral  feelings.  We  do  not  s|ieak  of  a  man's  sen- 
timrvts  coiicprniiig  a  mechanical  contrivance,  or  a 
physical  hyitothesis,  or  ronrerniiig  any  speculativa 
question  whatever,  by  which  the  feelings  are  not  lia- 
ble to  be  roused  or  the  heart  atTectcd."     SteicarL 

j^g'  ••  The  term  sentiment  is  in  English  applied  to 
the  higher  feedings.'"     Sir  W   Hamiltutt. 

Syn.  — i=ee  Opinion. 

sEn-T|-iM£\'TAL,  a.  1.  Abounding  in  sensibil 
ity  ;  easily  affected  ;  having  sentiment. 

A  sentimrnint  mind  is  rather  prone  to  overwrought  feeling 
and  exaggerated  tenderness.  Eni/.  Sgn. 

2.  Exciting  to  sensibility  ;  pathetic. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  less  danger  in  works  callpd  semtintett- 
tal.  They  attack  the  heart  more  succeaafully  because  more 
cautiously.  Knoi. 

3.  Affecting  sensibility.  Todd. 

SEN-TI-MEN'T.AL-Tsm.  m.  The  quality  of  being 
sentimental ;  an  affectation  of  sentiment  or  sen- 
sibility. Qu.  liev. 

sEN-TI-MEN'T.AL-IsT,  ».  One  who  has,  or  who 
affects,  sentiment  or  sensibility.     Montgomery. 

s£n-T|-M?N-TAL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
sentimental ;  affected  sensibility  ;  sentimental- 
ism.  "  False  pity  and  sentimeniiility."   Warton. 

s£.\-T|-M£n'T.\L-Ize,  r.  n.  To  form,  cherish, 
or  affect  sentiment  or  sensibility.  Ec.  Rix. 

sEN-TI-MEN'TAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  sentimental  man- 
ner ;  with  sensibility.  Clarke. 

8£n'TI-NEl,  «.  [L.  sentio,  to  see;  It.  A  Port. 
seutintUt  ;  Sp.  centiiitla  ;  Fr.  seii/ine/le.'] 

1.  (Mil.)  A  private  soldier  placed  in  some 
post  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  to 
prevent  surprises,  or  stop  such  as  would  pass 
without  order ;  a  soldier  on  guard.     Slocgueler. 

2.  t  Watch  ;  guard ;  duty  of  a  sentinel.  "  The 
parson  in  sentinel."  Herbert. 

S£N'T|-N£L,  r.  n.    To  watch  ;  to  guard.       Ford. 

SE.\"T|-NELLED  (s«n'l«-neid),  p.  a.  Furnished 
with  sentinels.  Pollok. 

SE.V'TRY,  n.     [Comipted  from  sentineL] 

1.  A°  soldier  on  guard  ;  a  sentinel.  Shak. 

2.  AVatch  ;  guard;  duty  of  a  sentinel. 

U'er  my  slumlier*  smtrt  kc«p.  Mrmme. 
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SfiN'TRY— BOX,  n.  A  small  wooden  house,  serving 
to  shelter  a  sentry  in  bad  weather.     Simmonds. 

SEM-'zJ  (s&nt'zii).  [It.]    {Mus.)  Without.  Moore. 

SE'PAL,  n.    [Ft.  s'pale.  De  Candolle.']    {Bot.)  A 

division  or  leaf  of  the  calyx.  Gray. 

HES'  Each  leaf  or  separate  piece  of  the  corolla  is 

called  a  petiit ;  each  leaf  of  tlie  calyx  is  called  a  sepal. 

The  sepaU  and  petals,  or,  in  other  words,  the  leaves 

of  the  hlcssoiii,  serve  to  protect,  support,  or  nourish 

the  parts  within.     Oray. 

SEP'A-lTne,  a.  (Bot.)  Relating  to  sepals.  Gray. 

SEP'.fL-LOiD,  a.     {Bot.)  Sepal-like.  Grai/. 

sEp'A-LOUS,  a.    Sepaline.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEP-A-RA-BTl'(-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sep- 
arable ;  divisibility. 

The  preatest  arjrument  of  real  distinction  is  separabilUy 
and  actual  separation.  Si'onis. 

6EP'A-RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  separabilis ;  It.  separa- 
bile;  Sp.  separable;  Fr.  S'parabk.^  That  may 
be  separated ;  divisible  ;  discerptible.        Locke. 

SEP'A-RA-BLE-NESS,  n.     Separability.        Boyle. 

SEP'A-RA-BLy,  ad.     In  a  state  of  separation. 

SEP'A-RATE,  V.  a.  [L.  separo,  separatus,  to  part; 
It.  separare  ;  Sp.  separar  ;  YT.S'parer.'\  [i.  sep- 
arated ;  pp.  SEPAKATING,  SEPARATED.] 

1.  To  disunite;  to  disjoin;  to  dispart;  to 
make  a  space  between  ;  to  disconnect ;  to  divide. 

Our  separated  fortune! 
Shall  keep  us  botli  the  safer.  Shak. 

2.  To  sever  ;  to  part ;  to  sunder  ;  to  detach. 

Death  from  sin  no  power  can  separate,  Milton. 

3.  To  set  apart ;  to  segregate. 

Separate  me  Barnabas  and  S.;ul  tor  the  work  whereunto  I 
have  called  them.  Acts  xiii.  2. 

4.  To  withdraw  ;  to  remo%'e.  "  Separate  thy- 
self, I  pray  thee,  from  me."  Gen.  xii.  9. 

Syn.  —  To  separate  is  a  general  term,  expressing 
an  act  done  with  or  without  violence  ;  to  sever  im- 
plies violence  ;  as,  the  head  is  severed  from  the  body. 
Friends  and  things  contiguous  are  separated;  tlie 
whole  is  parted  or  divided;  that  which  was  joined, 
disiniiied;  that  which  was  united,  (/(si/myerf  or  sun- 
dered ;  a  part  of  a  body  or  a  company  is  detached  from 
the  rest ;  a  person  withdraws  himself  from  society. — 
See  Divide. 

SEP'A-RAtE,  v.  n.  To  part ;  to  be  divided  or  dis- 
united.    "They  by  consent  sej9ora<e(^."    Locke. 

SEP'A-RATE,  a.  1.  Divided  from  the  rest ;  part- 
ed from  another;  disparted;  disjoined;  disu- 
nited; disconnected;  unconnected;  distinct. 

Pieces  .  . .  were  never  eeparale  gne  from  the  other.     Burnet. 

2.  Being  apart ;  withdrawn  ;  removed. 

Eve  separate  he  wished.  Milton. 

3.  Disunited  from  the  body  ;  disengaged  from 
corporeal  nature. 

The  soul,  or  any  separate  spirit.  Locke. 

Separate  eitate,  (Law.)  property  given  or  settled  to 
the  separate  use  of  a  married  woman.  Biirntl.  —  Sep- 
arate maintenance.  (Law.)  an  allowance  made  by  a 
husband  to  his  wife  for  her  separate  support  and 
maintenance.  Bonder. 

Syn.  — Pee  Different. 

s6p'A-RATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  separate  manner; 
apart;  singly;  not  in  union  ;  distinctly. 

It  is  of  singular  use  to  princes  if  they  take  the  opinions  of 
their  council  both  separately  and  together.  Bacon. 

SEPA-RATE-NJESS,  n.     State  of  being  separate. 

SEP-A-RAT'1-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  separation; 
sectarian ;  scHismatical.     [r.]    Dr.  T.  Dwight. 

SEP-A-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  separatio,  a  sundering  ; 
It.  separazione  ;  Sp.  separacion  ;  Fr.  separation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  separating  or  the  state  of  being 
separated  ;  disjunction  ;  disunion. 

They  have  a  dark  opinion  that  the  soul  doth  live  after  the 
separation  from  the  body.  Abhol. 

As  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  of  separation,  so 
the  being  of  one  language  was  a  mark  of  union.  Bacon. 

2.  The  operation  of  disuniting  things  min- 
gled ;  chemical  analysis.  Bacon. 

3.  Dissolution  of  marriage  ;  divorce.      Shak. 
seP'A-RA-Tl§M,  n.     The  principles  or  qualities 

of  the  Separatists.  Ch.  Ob. 

SEP'A-RA-TTst,  n.    [Fr.  scparatiste,  a  dissenter.] 

1.  One  who  separates  himself,  particularly 
from  a  church  ;  a  sectary  ;  a  schismatic  ;  a  se- 
ceder.  South. 

2.  One  of  a  religious  sect  which  originated  in 


Dublin  about  the  year  1803.  Their  principle 
was  to  return  more  nearly  to  what  they  con- 
ceived to  he  the  primitive  form  of  Christianity : 
—  also  one  of  a  sect  who  dissented  from  the 
main  body  of  the  Mohammedans  about  the  for- 
tieth year  of  the  Hegira  ;  —  called  also  Mota- 
zalites.  Erande. 

SEP-A-RA-TiS'TJC,  a.  Relating  to  separatists  ; 
schismatical.  Schaff. 

SEP'A-RA-TiVE,  a.    Tending  to  separate.  Boyle. 

S£P'A-RA-TOR,  n.     One  that  separates.     Bailey. 

SEP'A-RA-TO-RY,  a.     Separative.  Cheytxe. 

SEP'A-BA-TO-RY,   n.      1.  (Chem.)  A  vessel    for 

separating  fluids  of  difl'erent  densities  from  each 

other.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Surg.)  An  instrument  for  separating  the 

pericranium  from  the  skull.  Wright. 

S^-PAwN',  n.  Maize  boiled  in  water;  —  written 
also  scpon.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Clarke. 

tSEP'p-LI-BLE,  a.  [L.  sepe^to,  to  inter.]  That 
may  be  buried.  Bailey. 

Sk' PI-4,  n. ;  pi.  SE'pj-ji.  [Gr.  amlri,  a  sack  ;  arj- 
mu,  a  squid.] 

1.  {Zor.l.)  A  genus  of  oblong,  naked,  cepha- 
lopodous  mollusks,  which  emit  a  black  liquor 
when  pursued  ;  the  cuttle-fish.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  A  species  of  pigment  prepared  from  a  black 
juice  secreted  by  certain  glands  of  the  cuttle- 
fish. Brande. 

Sepia  drawing,  a  neutral  tinted  picture  colored  with 
sepia.  Simmund-s. 

tSEP-?-Ll"TION,  «.  [L.  sepelio,  to  hury.]  An 
interment ;  a  burial.  Bp.  Hall. 

SEP-l-DA'C^OrS  (s6p-e-da'shus),  a.  Pertaining  to 
mollusks  of  the  genus  Sepia.  Smart. 

fSEP'J-MENT,  n.  [L.  sepimentum,  an  enclosure.] 
A  hedge  ;  a  fence.  Bailey. 

Sg-PON',  n.  Maize  boiled  in  water.  [Local.] C^ar/te. 

t  Sp-P6§E'  (se-p6z'),  V.  a.  [L.  sepono,  sepositus, 
to  lay  aside.]     To  set  apart.  Doune. 

tSEP-0-§I"TION,  w.  [L.sepositio,  a  laying  aside.] 
The  act  of  setting  apart.  Bp.  Taylor. 

SE'POY,  n.  [Per.  sipah;  Hind,  sipahee,  a  sol- 
dier. Gilchrist's  Hind.  Diet.] 

1.  One  of  the  native  soldiers  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

g^  The  character  of  the  .lepoys,  as  soldiers,  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  They  have  just- 
ly been  celebrated  for  patience  and  fortitude  under 
difficulties  and  privations.     Brande. 

2.  A  messenger.     [Bombay.]  Simmonds. 

SEPS,  n.  [Gr.  ai'jiro},  to  make  putrid  ;  L.  seps,  a 
venomous  serpent,  whose  bite  occasioned  pu- 
trefaction.] [Zo'il.)  A  genus  of  saurian  reptiles 
which  have  a  cylindrical,  elongate  body,  with 
four  very  short,  slender,  and  scaly  feet  termi- 
nated, in  most  species,  by  one  small  toe  or  more. 
«3r"  The  members,  in  reptiles  of  the  genus  Seps, 
being  merely  rudimentary,  the  species  seem  to  form 
the  link  between  the  saiirians  and  ophidians.  The 
typical  species  (Seps  chalcides)  is  about  a  foot  long,and 
its  elongate  body  and  pointed  tail  give  it  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  serpent.     Baird. 

SEPT,  n.  [Heb.  t2ir,  a  tribe ;  It.  ceppo,  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  ;  Sp.  cepa ;  Fr.  cep.]  A  clan  ;  a  race  ; 
a  family;  a  generation;  —  used  particularly  of 
a  clan  in  Ireland.  Spenser. 

The  true  and  ancient  Russians,  asep«whr.m  he  had  met 
with  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  that  vast  empire.  Boiile. 

SfiPT,  n.  [L.  septum,  an  enclosure.]  {Arch.)  A 
railing.  Britton. 

SEP '  T4,  n.  pi.    Partitions.  —  See  Septum. 

s£p'TAN-GLE,  n.  A  figure  having  seven  sides 
and  seven  angles ;  a  heptagon.  Phillips. 

SEP-TAN'GU-LAR,  a.  [L.  septem,  seven,  and  an- 
gulus,  an  angle.]  Having  seven  angles  or  cor- 
ners, and  seven  sides.  Bailey. 

SEP-tA'RI-ji,  n.pl.  [L.,  from  !^epf.um,  a  parti- 
tioti.]  {Geol.)  Flattened  halls  of  stone,  generally 
a  kind  of  iron-stone,  which,  on  being  split,  are 
seen  to  be  separated  in  their  interior  into  irreg- 
ular masses.  Lyoll. 

spP-TEM'B^R,  n.   [L.,  from  septem,  seven.]  The 


>f  TRJ-ON,         )  (j^       [-L     septentnonalis, 
V'TRI-O-NAL,  )  northern.]  Of,  or  belong- 


.  ninth  month  or  the  year ;  —  so  called  from  being 
the  seventh  month  from  March,  which  was  the 
first  month  of  the  Roman  year.  Peacham. 

SgP-TKM'BR{STS,  n.pl.  The  agents  in  the  mas- 
sacre which  took  place  in  Paris  on  September 
2,  1792.  Brande. 

4fg=  The  term  has  become  proverbial  throughout 
Europe  for  all  that  is  bloodthirsty  and  malignant  in 
human  nature.     Brande 

SEP-TEM'VlR,n.;  ^\.  SEP-TBM'vf-RT.  [L.  sep- 
tem, seven,  and  vir,  a  man.]  One  of  seven 
men  joined  in  any  office.  Amsworth. 

SpP-TEM'Vl-RATE,  n.  The  office  of  the  septem- 
viri ;  a  government  of  seven  persons.      Davies. 

SEP'T^N-A-Ry,  a.  [L.  septenarius,  containing 
seven  ;  It.  settenario ;  Sp.  septenario  ;  Fr.  set)- 
tenaire.]  Consisting  of  seven ;  as,  "The  sep- 
tenary number."  Hakeicill. 

SEP'Tt;N-.\-RY,  71.    The  number  seven.  Browne. 

SjlP-TEN'Nj-AL,  a.  [L.  septennis,  of  seven  years; 
septem,  seven,  and  annus,  a  year.] 

1.  Lasting  seven  years;  as,  "A  septennial 
duration  of  Parliament."  Burke. 

2.  Happening  once  in  seven  years.  "  For  his 
septennial  visit."  Hoivell. 

SpP-TEN'TRI-AL,  a.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  the 
north.  Drayton. 

SEP-TEJ^'TBI-O,  n.  [L.]  {Astron.)  The  con- 
stellation otherwise  called  the  Great  Bear  or 
Ursa  Major.  Lond.  Ency. 

SfP-TEN'TRJ-ON,  n.  [L.  septentrio,  the  Great 
Bear,  the  north  ;  septentriones.  Seven  Stars  in 
the  Great  Bear  or  Charles's  Wain ;  Sp.  &  Fr. 
septentrion.]  That  part  of  the  heavens  in  which 
are  the  Seven  Stars  in  the  constellation  Septen- 
trio ;  the  north.  Shak. 

SPP-TEN' 
S5P-TEN' 
ing  to,  the  north  ;  northern. 

The  Goths,  and  other  septentrional  nations.         Howell, 

t  SpP-TEN-TRt-0-NAL'{-TY,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing northern ;  northerline'ss.  Johnson. 

SpP-TEN'TRl-0-NAL-LY,arf.  Towards  the  north; 
northerly.  '         '  Broiotie, 

t  spP-TEN'TRl-O-NATE,  v.  n.  [L.  septentrio,  the 
north.]     To  tend  northerly.  Browne. 

SEPT'FOlL,  n.  [L.  septem,  seven,  and  folium,  a 
leaf.]  L         /-       ,  J  > 

1.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Tormentella,  the  roots  of  which  are  used 
in  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  and  in  the 
Orkneys  for  tanning  leather,  and  also  for  dye- 
ing red.  Loudoti. 

2.  A  typical  figure  composed  of  seven  equal 
segments  of  a  circle,  used  in  the  Catholic 
Church  to  denote  the  number  of  sacraments, 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c.  Fairholt. 

SEP'TJC,  n.  (Med.)  A  substance  which  corrodes 
and  disorganizes  the  soft  parts  without  causing 
much  pain.  Dunglison. 

SEP  IJC,         ;  ^_  [Gr.  <r»;rr(/c(i{,  putrefying ;  L.  spp- 
SEP'TT-CAL,'>  ticus;    Sp.  septico ;  Fr.  septique.] 
{Med.)  Having  the  power  to  produce  putrefac- 
tion ;  causing  putrefaction.  Browne. 

Septic  poisons,  poisons  furnished  by  the  animal  king- 
dom. Diinjriison, 

SEP-Tl-Cf'DAL,  a.  [L.  septum,  a  partition,  and 
crrdo,  to  cut]  {Bot.)  Noting  that  form  of  de- 
hiscence in  which  the  dissepiments  divide  or 
split  into  two  plates.  Lindley.     Gray. 

SpP-Tl(;'|-TY,  M.    Tendency  to  putrefaction.  Sm. 

SEP-TI-fA'RI-oOs,  a.  [L.  septem,  seven.]  {Bot.) 
Turned  seven  different  ways.  Gray. 

SpP-TlF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  septum,  a  partition,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  Bearing  the  partitions 
or  septa.  Gray. 

SpP-TlF'RA-GAIi,  a.  [L.  septum,  a  partition,  and 
frango,  to  break.]  {Bot.)  Noting  that  form  of 
dehiscence  in  which  the  dissepiments  remain 
coherent  with  the  axis  and  separate  from  the 
valves.  Gray. 

s£p-TI-LAT'5;R-AL,  a.      [L.  septem,  seven,  and 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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lotus,  a  side  ;  pi.  tatera.]     Having  seven  sides } 
as,  "  A  nepti/uterul  figure."  Bromie. 

SgP-TlN'sr-bAR,  o.  [L.  arptem,  seven,  and  in- 
attla,  an  iHl.md.]  Consisting  of  seven  islands  ; 
as,  "The  Svptinsulir  Republic."  Qu.  Hev. 

B£P-TI-.S?'L'LA-BLE,  n.  [L.  aeptem,  seven,  and 
ayllnba,  a  syllable.]  A  word  having  seven  syl- 
lables. Oswald, 

86p-TI;-a-(?5-NA'R|-AN,  n.  One  who  is  seventy 
years  of  age.  Scolt. 

SfiP-TU-AG'jp-NA-RV,  n.  One  who  is  seventy 
years  old ;  septuagenarian.  //.  More. 

8£P-Tli-A\f'^-NA-RY,  a.  [h.  septuagenariua,  of 
seventy  ;  Fr.  aepiuat/enatre.]  Consisting  of 
seventy,  or  seventy  years.  Browne. 

SEP-  TU-A- (^KS  '(-MA,  n.  [L.  septiiagesimtis,  sev- 
entieth."] The  third  Sunday  before  Lent,  so 
called  from  its  being  the  seventieth  day  before 
Easccr.  Hook. 

s£p-TlJ-A-(Jr£s'|-MAL,  a.  [L.  septiiagesimus,  sev- 
entieth.]    Consisting  of  seventy.  Browne. 

SfiP'Tl'-A-^TNT,  n.  [L.  septuaginta,  seventy.] 
A  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek, 
otherwise  called  the  Al'ixandrian  version  of  the 
Old  Testament.  P.  Cyc. 

t(g-  The  Srptua^int  is  reported  by  Josephiis  to  have 
been  made  by  soventy-two  elders  at  the  cuiiiinand  of 
Ptolemy  Pliiliidelplnis.  But  tills  account  is  very 
doiihtl'nl,  and  is  now  generally  rejected.  Most  critic* 
iina|>ine  that  the  version  nf  the  Pentateuch  was  made 
durini!  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  between  the 
years  29d  and  28."),  B.  C,  for  the  heuetit  of  the  Jews 
whom  Ptolemy  had  carried  into  Egypt  (B.  C.,32D), 
and  prohahly  under  tlie  patronage  of  the  king;  and 
that  the  name  Septiiiiirint  is  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance of  til  version  having  been  approved  by  the 
Sanhedrim  o(  the  Alexandrine  Jew-s.  It  is  evident 
from  the  style  of  the  version  of  the  remaining  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  that  they  were  translated  by 
different  hands  and  at  different  limes.  Tliai  the 
translators  of  the  Septuaginl  were  Egyptians  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Coptic  words  which  occur  in  the  ver- 
sion. °It  was  used  not  only  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews, 
but  by  all  Jews  who  understood  Greek  ;  and  even 
some  of  theTalmudists  mention  it  with  praise.  It  is 
constantly  quoted  by  Josephus,  and  very  frequently 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.     P.  Cyc. 

SfiP'TU-A-QiNT,  a.  Belonging  to  the  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  called  the  Septuagint.  Ash. 
Sefitunirint  chronology,  that  formed  from  the  dates 
and  periods  of  time  mentioned  in  the  Septuagint  trans- 
ialion  of  the  Old  'I'estament.  It  reckons  1.500  years 
more  from  the  creation  to  .Abraham  than  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Ency.  Brit. 

SEPT'y-A-RY,  n.  [L.  septem,  seven.]  Any  thing 
composed  of  seven  ;  a  week.  Wright. 

Sl:P'TUM,n.;  i>\.  sUp'ta.  [L.]  1.  (Anat.)  A 
partition;  a  membrane;  —  a  term  applied  to 
several  parts  of  the  body  which  serve  to  separate 
one  part  from  another ;  as,  "  The  septum  or 
partition  between  the  nostrils."  Encyc.  Brit. 
2.  {Bot.)  A  partition,  as  of  the  ovary  and 
fruit ;  dissepiment.  Gray. 

SfeP'TU-PLE,  a.  [Low  L.  septttplex;  h.  s'eptem, 
seven,  and  plico,  to  fold.]  Seven  times  as 
much ;  sevenfold.  Johnson. 

SfeP'TU-PLE,  V.  a.    To  make  sevenfold. 

L«t  any  one  flfrure  to  himself  the  condition  of  our  filobe, 
were  the  dun  to  l>e  neptupled.  HereclieL 

S5-P0l'£:HRAL  (-kr^l),  a.  [L.  sppulchralis ;  ae- 
pulchrum,  a  sepulchre.]  Relating  to  a  sepul- 
chre or  to  burial ;  monumental. 

Mine  eye  hath  foimd  that  »ad.  nepnlclirnl  rock. 

That  wan  the  ca«ket  of  Heaven's  richest  store.      Milton. 

S5-P0L'C!IR.\L-iZE,  f.  a.  To  render  sepulchral 
or  solenm.  Ch.  Ob. 

pEp'I'L-CHRE  (8«p'ul-k?r)  [gSp'ul-k^r,  ."?.  W.  P.J. 
E.  F.  Ja.  K.  S/n.  It.  IVr.  IVb'. ;  s^-pork^r,  Fen- 
ning,  Bailey],  n.  [L.  snpulchrum,  a  burial- 
place;  It.  ae//o/cro;  Sp.  <Sf  Port,  sepnlcro;  Fr. 
aejmkre.']  The  place  where  a  corpse  is  buried ; 
a  grave ;  a  tomb ;  a  monument  for  the  dead. 

jK9*  a  tomb  of  the  de?d,  among  the  ancients,  occa- 
sionally assumed  the  form  of  an  im|Nirtant  building. 
The  castle  of  .St.  Angelo,  at  Rome,  is  but  the  remains 
of  the  sepulchre  of  Hadrian.     FairlioU. 

***  "  I  consider  this  word  as  having  altered  its 
original  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  either  by  the 
necessity  or  cnprice  of  the  |M>ets,  or  by  its  Bimiltlude 
to  the  generality  of  words  of  this  form  and  number  of 


•yllahles,  which  irenerally  have  the  accent  on  the  flrsi 
syllable.  Dr.  Johnson  lells  us  it  is  accented  hyStiako- 
8|>eare  and  .Millon  on  the  second  syllable,  but  by  Jon- 
son  and  Prior,  more  properly,  im  the  first ;  and  he 
might  have  added,  n»  iiiliakespoare  lias  sometimes 
d<uie."     Mf'alkrr. 

8f;-P0l/*;HRE  (sf-pOI'k?r)  [s(?-pOrk?r,  S.  W.J.E. 
F.   Ja.  Sin.;    sep'iil-kfr,  /'.    H'6.],  r.    o.       [i. 

SKl'H,C»UKI)  ;       pp.       HKl'U.CHKI.NO,        SEPIL- 

CHUEi).]     To  bury  ;  to  entomb.  Shak. 

S^-P(Jh'imn^D  (s?-pfirk?rd),/>.  a.  Deposited  in 
a  sepulchre.  MiUon. 

SfiP'VL-Tl'jRE,  n.  {L.  aepuUura,  a  burial;  Fr. 
si'puUure.]     Interment ;  burial.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Burial. 

Sp-CiUA'CIoys  (s^-kwa'sliiis),  a.  [L.  aequax,  pur- 
suing; seqtior,  to  follow.] 

1.  Following  ;  attendant.  "  A  aeqttaciotia  and 
credulous  easiness."     [u]  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Yielding  easily;  ductile;  pliant.  "The 
matter  being^ductile  and  sequacious."  [r.]  Bay. 

t  Se-aUA'CIOlja-NfeSS  (8?-kwa'«hu8-n6s),».  State 
of  being  sequacious  ;  sequacity.        Bp.  Taylor. 

fSp-QUA^'l-TY,  n.  [L.  se^t/acttoA,  a  facility  in 
following  ] 

1.  The  act  of  following.     "  In  lazy  or  blind 

sequacity  of  other  men's  votes."  iVhillock. 

2    Ductility ;  toughness.  Bacon. 

Sp-auA'RI-oOs,  a.    Following,    [k  ]  Roget. 

SE'ClIJpL  (sS'kwfl),  n.  [L.  sequela,  that  which  fol- 
lows, a  follower  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  s<qncla  ;  Fr.  spqiu-lle  ] 

1.  That  which  fallows  ;  the  close  ;  conclusion  ; 
succeeding  part.  "  It  will  appear  more  fully  in 
the  sequel."  Waterland. 

2.  Consequence  ;  event ;  issue. 

I  have  seen  the  fearful  sequel  of  that  ex|>criment.      Holland. 

3.  Logical  sequence  ;  conscquentialness. 
What  requel  is  there  in  this  argument?  Whitgift. 

SF,'Q.UpNCE  (se'kwens),  n.  [L.  seqiior,  aequena, 
to  follow ;  It.  seguema  ;  Fr.  Si'quence.] 

1.  Order  of  succession  ;  connection  in  a  series. 

The  inevitable  tequencex  of  sin  and  punishment.       /!p.  Hall. 

In  states,  arms  and  learning  have  a  concurrence  or  near 

sequence  in  times.  Bucon. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  regular  alternate  succession  of 
similar  chords.  Moore. 

SE'aUfNT,  a.  Following;  succeeding;  conse- 
quential,    [r.]  Shak. 

f  aE'anpNT,  n.    A  follower.  Shak. 

Sg-aUEN'TIAL,  a.  Succeeding;  following,  [u.] 
WaUljridge.     West.  Rev, 

S5-ClUfiN'TI.\L-LY,  ad.  By  sequence  or  succes- 
sion. J.  Casaell,  1850. 

S5-au£s'T5R  (89-kw«8't9r).  v.  a.  [LowL.  seques- 
tra, to  give  up  for  safe  keeping  ;  L.  sequester,  a 
mcdiiitor;  It.  sequestrare ;  Sp.  scquestrar;  Fr. 
S'-qiiestrer  ]      \i.  SEat  estered  ;   pp.  SEQUES- 

TEKINO,  SEQIESTEUED.] 

1.  To  separate  from  others ;  to  set  apart. 

Him  hath  God  the  Father  specially  viptcxleretl  and  sev- 
ered and  set  aside  out  of  the  number  of  all  c.eatuies.      More. 

2.  To  withdraw  ;  to  remove. 

When  men  most  sequeitler  themselves  from  action.      Hooker. 

3.  To  set  aside  from  the  use  of  the  owner  to 
that  of  others;  to  seouestrate.  "His  anntiity 
is  sequestered  to  pay  his  creditors."        Johnson. 

4.  To  cause  to  retire  or  withdraw. 

5.  {Law.)  In  th?  civil  law,  to  deposit,  as  a 
thing  which  is  the  subject  of  a  controversy,  in 
the  hands  of  a  third  person,  to  hold  for  the  con- 
tending parties  :  —  in  international  law,  to  seize 
and  appropriate  to  public  use,  as  the  property 
of  an  individual;  to  confiscate:  —  in  ecclesias- 
tical law,  to  gather,  as  the  fruits  of  a  void  bene- 
fice, and  keep  them  for  the  use  of  the  next  in- 
cumbent :  —  to  take  possession  of,  as  the  prop- 
erty of  a  defendant,  and  hold  it  until,  out  of  the 
rents,  tithes,  and  profits,  the  plaintiff's  debt  be 
satisfied.  Burrill. 

Sp-aUftS'T^R,  r.  n.  1.  To  withdraw ;  to  retire. 
"  To  seqtwater  out  of  the  word."  Milton. 

2.  {Citil  &  Eccl.  Law.)  To  decline,  as  a 
widow,  to  interfere  with  a  deceased  husband's 
estate  ;  to  renounce.  Bourier. 

Sp-QUfiS'T^R,  n.     1.  f  Separation  ;    sequestra- 
tion. Shak. 
2.   {Civil  Law.)  A  mediator  or  umpire  be- 
tween two  parties  ;  a  referee.                    Burrill, 


S^-aufiS'TRA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  sequestered 
or  sequestrated.  Boyle. 

S^-UVt:i*TRATK,  v.  a.  [»'.  »KQrE«TRATEI>  ;  pp. 
HKQi.ESTHATi.No,  SEQIK.STKATE1).]  To  sepa- 
rate ;  to  set  aside  ;  to  sequester.  Arbulhnot. 

||8ftU-l'e:H.TRA'TIO,\  (H«k-w9virfi'«»iiiM),  n.  (L. 
aequeatrutio  ;  It.  a.-qiieatrazione ;  V>p.  atcuettra- 
ciun  ;   Fr.  a  que  at  rat  ion.] 

L  The  act  of  sequestering  ;  separation.  Shak, 

2.  The  state  of  being  sequestered  or  set  aside. 

Since  Henry  Monmouth  (lr«l  hriran  to  rrign, 

Before  whone  K'ory  I  wn«  (rreot  in  amis. 

This  loath*«iiic  frqunttraliun  have  I  had.  Shak. 

3.  Disunion  ;  disjunction,     [u.l  Boyle. 

4.  {Law.)  In  the  civil  law,  the  depositing  of  a 
thing  in  controversy,  either  by  the  contending 
parties  themselves,  or  by  order  of  a  court,  in 
the  hands  of  a  third  person  called  a  sequester,  to 
be  held  by  him  until  it  be  ascertained  which 
party  is  entitled  to  it: — in  Plnglish  practice, 
the  taking  possession  of  a  defendant's  proiierty, 
by  virtue  of  a  judicial  process,  and  holdmg  it 
until  some  act  be  done  or  claim  satisfied ;  as, 
until  a  defendant  in  equity  clears  himself  of  a 
contempt,  or,  in  ecclesiastical  jiracticc,  until 
out  of  the  rents  and  profits  the  plaintitfsdebt  is 
levied  ;  the  taking  possession  of  the  property  of 
a  deceased  person,  where  there  is  no  one  to 
claim  it.  —  {international Law.)  The  seizure  of 
the  property  of  an  individual,  and  the  appropri- 
ation of  it  to  the  use  of  the  government.  BwrilL 

llsea'L'pS-TRA-TQR  [sgk-w^s-iri'tyr,  W.  J.  F. 
K.  ;  8£k'w^s-tra-tur,  iS.  E.  Sm.  It'r.;  86-kwf»- 
tra'tyr,  P.  l^b.],  il. 

1.  One  who  sequesters,  or  who  takes  prop- 
erty from  another.  "  SequestriUora,  men  for  the 
most  part  of  insatiable  hands."  Milton. 

2.  One  to  whom  a  sequestration  is  made. 

iioMrier. 
SE'QL'jN,  n.  [It.  zecchino;  zecca,  a  mint ;  Sp. 
zequi,  zequtn ;  Fr.  aequin.]  An  Italian  gold 
com,  of  the  value  of  about  9s.  6d.  sterling 
(J^2.29) :  —  a  Turkish  gold  coin  worth  from  78. 
6d.  to  7s.  8d.  sterliuK  (#1.81  to  $1.8.5).  —  Writ- 
ten also  zechin,  and  chequin.  Simmonds.  P,  Cyc. 

Sp-RAOL'IO  (s?-t«ry6),  n.  [Per.  serai,  a  palace. 
—  It.  serraglto;  Sp.  scrallo;  Fr.  «-r<ii7.]  The 
palace  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  at  Constant! 
noplc  :  — a  place  for  concubines  in  the  East ;  a 
harem. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  solid  content  to  be  found  In  a 
constant  course  of  well  hving  than  in  the  voluptuousness  o> 
a  seratjlio.  .Sorrm 

ecsr  "  By  Euro|>eans  it  is  generally  confounded  with 
the  harem,  and  hence  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  a 
house  of  women  kept  for  debauchery."     Smart. 

SE-BA  'I,  n.  [Per.,  a  palace.]  A  place  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers  in  the  East  Indies; 
a  khan  ;  a  caravansary.  Hamilton 

S£R-.\L-BU'MeN,n.  [serum  nnd  albumen.]  The 
albumen  contained  in  the  blood,  the  chemical 
reactions  of  which  differ  in  some  respects  from 
those  of  ovalbumen,  or  the  albumen  contained 
in  the  white  of  an  egg.  Miller. 

Sg-RANG',  n.  The  boatewain  of  a  vessel.  [East 
Indies.]  Simniond*. 

SER'APH  {sir'if),  n. ;  pi.  Heb.  seraphim;  Eng. 
seraphs.  [See  Seraphim.]  An  angel  of  the 
highest  rank ;  one  of  the  seraphim. 

As  the  rapt  rerojJi  that  adore*  and  bum*.  Pope. 

Ifg'  In  the  English  version  of  the  Bihle^  the  plura. 
.  form,  sfraphim.iy  is  used.     "  One  of  the  terapkims.^' 
Jm.  vi.  6.  —  See  Seraphim. 

S5-RAPH'IC,         ?a.  [It.^Sp.  «frn/fc«;Fr.vra- 
S^-RAPH'I-CAL,  S  phique,) 

1.  Pcrtiuning  to,  or  resembling,  a  seraph  ;  an- 
gelic ;  celestial.     "  Seraphic  love."  Boyle. 

2.  Refined  from  sensuality  ;  pure.  Swifi. 

3.  Burning  with  love  or  zeal.  Wright 

S5-RAPH'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  Like  a  seraph.      Clarke. 

Sp-RAPH'l-CAL-NfcSS,  fi.  The  quality  of  being 
seraphic.  Scott. 

8(;-RAPH'1-cI§M,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
a  seraph.  Cudw<>rth. 

8£r'A-PHI.M  (sdrVftm),  n.  pL  [Heb.  C"E"^r ; 
C|*1S,  to  burn,  to  be  eminent  or  noble ;  Gr.  oipa- 
^ft ;  L.  teraphim ;  It.  serajino ;  Sp.  terafin ;  Fi 
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S'h-aphin.']  Angels  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
celestial  hierarchy,  represented  as  surrounding 
the  throne  of  God.  "To  thee  (heiubim  atid 
seraphim  continually  do  cry."  Common  Prayer. 
JSt^  See  Chekubim,  and  Seraph. 

SER-A-PHi'NA,  n.     A  seraphine.  IV^-ight. 

SER'A-PHINE,  n.  {Mtis.)  A  kind  of  small  organ, 
resembling  a  nielodeon,  in  which  the  tone  is  pro- 
duced by  the  vibration  of  metallic  reeds.  Dwtght. 

SF.-RA'PIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Sfpdjrif.]  An  Egyp- 
tian divinity,  whose  worship  was  introduced  into 
Greece  and  Rome.  ^V-  Smith. 

SE-RAS'KIF.R,  or  SER-AS-KIER'  [s?-ras'ker,  .Sm. 
Wr.  Wb. ;  Me-r?3-k«r',  k.  \  ser'?»-ker,  Brande],  n. 
[Fr.  s^rasquier.']  The  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Turkish  army;  a  generalissimo;  a  general ; 
—  written  also  serasquier.  Simmoiids. 

SER'CfL,  n.    See  Sakcel.  Booth. 

8ERE,  a.  Dry ;  withered ;  sear.— See  SE\n.Spenser. 

tSERE,  n.  [Fr.  serre.]  The  claw  or  talon  of  a 
bird  of  prey.  Chaptnan. 

s£R-P-NAI)E',  n.  [It.  4f  S]i.  serenata  ;  Fr.  s-W- 
nade.  —  From  L.  serotinus,  happening  late;  se- 
ro,  late.  Landais. — From  L.  serenus,  clear,  se- 
rene.    Brande.] 

1.  A  musical  performance  at  night  under  win- 
dows, esi)ecially  by  gentlemen  in  the  spirit  of 
gallantry,  under  the  windows  of  ladies.  Addison. 

2.  A  song  or  piece  for  serenading.      Dwight. 

SER-5-NADE',  V.  a.     [Fr.  serSiader.]     [i.  SEKE- 

NADEI)  ;  ]p.    SERENADING,  SEKENADED.]   To 

entertain  with  a  serenade.  Spectator. 

s£;R-5-NADE',  v.  n.     To  perform  a  serenade 

A  man  might  as  well  seretiade  in  Greenland  as  in  our 
region.  latter. 

SKR-E-J^.^'T.^,n.  [It.]  (Mms.)  A  vocal  compo- 
sition on  an  amorous  subject.  Moore. 

t  SER'P-NATE,  n.    A  serenade.  Milton. 

Sfi-RENE',  a.  [L.  serenus  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  serene ;  Fr. 
serein.] 

1.  Clear;  calm;  placid;  quiet. 

The  moon,  fcrcne  in  glory,  mounts  the  sky.  Pope. 

2.  Unruffled  ;  undisturbed  ;  tranquil ;  peace- 
ful ;  composed ;  collected. 

A  aerene  expectation  of  the  future  life.  Orew. 

3.  Applied  as  a  title  of  courtesy  or  honor  in 
some  European  countries. 

The  most  serene  Prince  Leopold,  Archduke  of  Austria.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Calm,  Clear. 

tsp-RENE',  n.  [Fr.  serein.]  Cold,  damp  air 
coming  on  after  sunset.  Davies. 

The  fogs  and  the  serene  offend  us.  Daniel. 

Sp-RE.\E',  V.  a.  [L.  sereno  ;  It.  serenare ;  Sp.  se- 
renar ;  Fr.  striner.] 

1.  To  make  serene ;  to  calm ;  to  quiet,     [r.] 

Makes  the  mind  to  lie 
With  gentle  motion,  and  serene)  the  sky.        Fanshaw. 

2.  To  clear ;  to  brighten,     [r.]  Philips. 

S5-RENE'LY,  ad.  In  a  serene  manner;  with  se- 
renity ;  calmly.  Pope. 

S5-RENE'N?SS,  n.     Serenity.  Feltham. 

tsp-REN'l-TUDE,  n.     Serenity.  Wotton. 

S?-REN'l-TY,  n.  \1,.  sererdtas  ;  \t.  serenita;  Sp. 
serenidad ;  Fr.  sermitp.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  serene  ;  calmness  with 
clearness,  as  of  the  air.  D  impier. 

2.  Undisturbed  state  ;  peace  ;  quietness. 
"  General  peace  and  serenity."  Temple. 

3.  Calmness  of  mind;  evenness  of  temper; 
composure  ;  collectedness  ;  coolness. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  men  should  ever  transgress  those 
moral  rules  with  confidence  and  seremlu,  Locke. 

4.  A  title  of  honor  or  courtesy. 

The  sentence  of  that  court  now  sent  to  your  serenity.  Milton. 

SERF,  n.  [L.  servtis,  a  slave  ;  It.  servo  ;  Sp.  sier- 
ra ;  Fr.  serf.]  A  slave  attached  to  the  soil ;  — 
sometimes  written  cerf. 

a  great  part  of  them  were  sei/»,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  ab- 
solute slavery  or  villainage.  Hume. 

a?J-  "  The  serf  I'm  feudal  times]  was  bound  simply 
to  labor  on  the  soil  wliere  lie  was  born,  without  any 
right  to  go  elsewliere  wuhout  the  consent  of  liis  lord ; 
but  he  was  free  to  act  as  he  pleased  in  his  daily  ac- 
tion. The  stare,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  property  of 
his  master,  who  may  require  him  to  act  as  he  pleases 


in  every  respect,  and  who  may  sell  him  as  a  chattel." 
Bouvier. 
SERF'ApE,  n.    The  state  or  condition  of  a  serf 
or  of  serfs  ;  serfdom.  Qu.  Rev. 

I  hate  tlie  institution  of  serfage.        Czar  Alexander  II. 

SERFDOM,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  serfs; 
ser-f^age.  Ed.  Rev. 

SERp.E  (serj),  n.  [It  saia  ;  Sp.  sarga;  Fr.  serge.] 
A  kind  of  twilled  cloth,  commonly  of  wool,  but 
sometimes  of  silk.   "  In  kersey  or  serge."  Hale. 

SER^E,  71.  A  large  candle  used  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Fairholt. 

II  SER'9PAN-CY  (sar'jen-se),  n.  The  office  of  ser- 
geant. Placket. 

II  SER'GEANT,  or  SER'J^ANT  (sar'jent  or  ser'jent, 
13)  [sar'jent,  N.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.Ja.  R:  Wr.  Wb. ; 
serjeut  or  sdr'j^nt,  K.;  ser'jent,  6'.],  n.  [It.  ser- 
gente  ;  Sp.  sargento  ;  Fr.  sergent.  —  From  L.  ser- 
vio,  servitns,  to  serve ;  servus,  a  servant,  a  slave. 
Skinne7\] 

jgEg"  The  two  orthographies  sergeant  and  serjeant 
are  both  well  authorized  :  —  sergeant  by  Bailey,  Mar- 
tin, Johnson,  Walker,  Jameson,  &c. ;  serjeant  by 
Smart,  WUishaw,  Burrill,  Brande,  P.  Cyc,  Black- 
stone,  &c. 

1.  Formerly,  in  England,  an  officer  to  exe- 
cute the  commands  of  magistrates,  answering 
to  the  more  modern  bailiff  of  the  hundred. 

The  magistrate  sent  the  sergeants,  saying,  Let  those  men 
go.  Acts  xvi.  ij5. 

2.  In  England,  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank 
under  a  judge,  corresponding  with  doctor  in  the 
civil  law  ;  a  sergeant-at-law. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  open  to  Serjeants  only  for 
the  purpose  of  pleading.  Brande. 

3  In  England,  a  title  sometimes  given  to 
certain  of  the  king's  servants.  "  Ser^ert^t^-chi- 
rurgeon."  Johtison. 

4.  (Mil.)  A  non-commissioned  officer,  of  the 
second  rank,  in  a  company  or  troop.  Stocqueler. 

Color-sergeant,  {Mil.)  a.  sergeant  appointed  to  guard 
the  colors  carried  by  an  ensign.  —  Corering  scrireant, 
a  sergeant  who,  during  the  exercise  of  a  battalion, 
stands  or  moves  behind  each  officer  commanding  or 
acting  with  a  platoon  or  a  company.  —  Drill  sergeant, 
a  sergeani  who,  under  tlie  direction  of  a  sergeant- 
major,  instructs  raw  recruits  in  the  principles  of  mili- 
tary exercise.  —  Lance  sergeant,  a  corporal  acting  as  a 
sergeant  in  a  company.  —  Pay-sergeant,  a  sergeant 
employed  to  pay  the  men,  and  to  account  for  all  dis- 
bursements.—  Quartermaster-sergeant,  a  sergeant  act- 
ing under  the  quartermaster  of  a  regiment.  Stocqueler. 
—  Sergeant-alarms,  in  England,  an  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  attend  the  person  of  the  king,  to  arrest  traitors 
or  persons  of  quality  otTending,  aufl  to  attend  the  lord- 
liigh'Steward  sitting  in  judgment  on  a  traitor,  &c. 
Cowelt.  —  In  a  legislative  body,  an  officer  who  exe- 
cutes the  commands  of  the  house  in  apprehending  de- 
linquents or  offenders,  and  in  preserving  order,  &c. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  sergeant-at-arms  attends 
upon  the  chancellor  with  the  mace,  and  executes  the 
orders  of  the  house  for  the  apprehension  of  delin 
qiients.  —  A  ministerial  officer  attending  a  court  of 
chancery.  Brande.  Burrill.  —  Sergeant  of  the  mace,  \n 
England,  an  officer  who  attends  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  or  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  corporate  town. 
Burrill.  —  Serseant-at-'aw,  (Eng.  Imw.)  a  lawyer  of 
the  highest  rank  under  a  judge  ;  —  also  called  s^rw^nn?. 
Brande.  —  Sergeant-major,  (Jili'.)  the  chief  non  com- 
missioned officer  in  a  regiment,  who  assists  the  adju- 
tant, &c.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms.  —  fVhite  sergeant,  a 
term  of  ridicule,  in  the  British  service,  for  a  lady  who 
interferes  in  military  matters.  Stocqueler. 

KW  "  There  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  com- 
mon sound  of  the  letter  e  in  the  words  clerk,  sera-rant, 
and  a  few  others,  where  we  find  the  e  pronounced 
like  the  a  in  dark  and  margin.  But  this  e.\ception,  F 
imagine,  was,  till  within  these  few  years,  the  general 
rule  of  sounding  this  letter  before  r,  followed  by  an- 
other consonant.  Thirty  years  ago,  every  one  pro- 
nounced the  first  syllable  of  mcrcAa/it  like  the  mono- 
syllable march,  and  as  it  was  originally  written,  mar- 
cl'.ant.  Service  and  .lernant  are  still  heard,  among  the 
lower  orders  of  speakers,  as  if  written  sarrice  and  sar- 
vant;  and  even  among  the  better  sort,  we  sometimes 
have  the  salutation,  '  Sir,  your  sarvant ' ;  though  this 
pronunciation  of  the  word  singly  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  mark  of  the  lowest  vnlsrarity.  The  proper 
names  Derby  and  Berkeley  still  retain  the  old  sound  ; 
but  even  these,  in  polite  nsase,  are  getting  into  the 
common  sound,  nearly  as  if  written  Darby  and  Barke- 
tey.  As  this  modern  pronunciation  of  the  e  has  a  len- 
iency to  simplify  the  lansiiage  by  lessening  the  num- 
ber of  exceptions,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  indulged." 
Ifalker. 

"The  letters  fr  are  irregularly  sounded  ar  in  clerk 
and  sergeant,  and  formerly,  but  not  now,  in  merchant, 
Derby,  and  several  otiier  words."     Smart. 

In  the  LMiited   States,  the  letters  er  are,  by  good 


speakers,  regularly  sounded,  as  in  her,  in  the  wordi 
merchant,  servant,  Derby,  Berkeley,  &.C.  The  regular 
pronunciation  of  clerk  [clerk]  is  also  a  very  cuiiimon, 
if  not  the  prevailing,  mode.  Many  give  the  same 
sound  to  e  in  sergeant.  —  See  Clerk,  and  Mer- 
chant. 

II  SER'9t;AN-TRY  (sar'-),  n.     Sergeanty.  Johnson. 

II  SER'^5ANT-SHiP  (sir'jent-ship),  n.  The  office 
of  a  sergeant.  Clarke. 

II  SER'^gAN-TY,  or  SER'J^ANT-Y  (sar'jent-y  or 
ser'jent-y),  n.  [Low  L.  s«y«H</a.J  (Eng.  Law.) 
An  honorary  kind  of  feudal  service  dtie  to  the 
crown  for  lands  held  of  it,  and  which  is  still  re- 
tained. Burrill. 
Grand  sergeanty,  a  species  of  tenure  whereby  a 
tenant  was  lioiiiid,  instead  of  serving  the  king  gen- 
erally in  his  wars,  to  do  some  special  honorary  ser. 
vice  to  .the  king  in  |)ersoii,  as  to  carry  his  banner, 
sword,  &c.     Burrill.  —  Petit  sergeanty.     See  Petit. 

SE'RJ-AL,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to,  or  con- 
sisting of,  a  scries.  P.  Cyc. 

SE'RJ-AL,  n.  A  work  or  publication  issued  in 
successive  parts  or  numbers.  Month.  Rev. 

SE'RI-ATE,  a.     Arranged  in  a  series.  Clarke, 

SE'RI-ATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  series  ;  seriatim.  Clarke. 

SE-Rl-A'TIM,  ad.  [L.]  In  a  series;  in  order; 
one  after  another.  Ch.  Ob. 

S^-Rl"CEOVS  (se-rlsh'us,  66),  a.  [L.  sericevs; 
scricvs,  silken.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  silk;  silky. 

2.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  silky  pubescence  or 
down.  Graij. 

SER'l-CfjLT-URE  (sgr'e-kult-yur),  n.  [L.  sericmn, 
silk,  and  ctdtura,  cultivation.]  The  cultivation 
of  silk-worms.  Tomlmson. 

SE'R|-E§  (se're-5z),  11.  sing.  &  pi.  [L. ;  sero,  to 
join  or  bind  together.] 

1.  A  connected  or  continued  succession,  or- 
der, or  course ;  sequence. 

An  implexed  series  or  concatenation  of  causes.       Cudworth. 
The  chasms  of  the  correspondence  I  cannot  sujjply,  hav- 
ing destroyed  too  many  letters  to  preserve  any  series.     J'ojie. 

2.  (Aj-ith.  &  Algebra.)  An  indefinite  number 
of  quantities  or  terms  which  succeed  each  other 
according  to  some  determinate  law.        Ilutlon. 

4(g-  Serieses,  in  the  plural,  is  somelini'^s,  though 
not  often,  used.  "  Serieses  of  periodic  terms."  James 
Ivory. 

.AriOimetical  series,  a  series  in  which  each  term  is 
derived  from  the  preceding  by  the  addition  of  a  con- 
stant quantity,  called  the  common  difference,  which 
may  be  either  a  positive  or  a  negative  quantity.  —  .As- 
cending series,  a  series  in  which  the  iiowers  of  the  in- 
determinate quantity  increase.  —  Cnnremmg  series,  a 
series  in  which,  t!ie  greater  the  number  of  terms  taken, 
the  nearer  will  their  sum  approach  in  value  to  a  fixed 
quantity,  called  the  sum  of  the  series.  —  Decreasing  se- 
ries, a  series  in  which  the  numerical  value  of  each  term 
is  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  term. —  Descending 
series,  a  series  in  which  the  powers  of  one  of  the  inde- 
terminate quantities  decrea.«e,  or  else  increase  in  the 
denominators.  Hutton.  —  Determinate  series,  a  series 
whose  terms  proceed  by  the  powers  of  a  determinate 
quanti  ty .  —  Diverging  series,  a  series  whose  terms  con- 
tinually  increase,  or  which  has  the  successive  sums 
of  its  terms  departing  farther  and  farther  from  a  fixed 
quantity,  called  the  sum  of  the  series.  —  Exponential  se- 
ries, a  series  derived  from  the  development  of  exponen- 
tial fiincti(  ns. — Geometrical  series,  a  series  in  which 
each  term  is  derived  from  the  jireceding  one  by  multi- 
plying it  by  a  constant  quantity,  either  integral  or  frac- 
tional, called  the  ratio  of  the  progression.  —  Harnionical 
series,  a  series  consisting  of  the  reciprocals  of  an  arith- 
metical series  or  progression.  —  Increasing  series,  a  se- 
ries in  which  the  numerical  value  of  each  term  is  great- 
er than  that  of  the  preceding  term.  Da.  Sf  P. —  Indeter- 
minate series,  a  series  whose  terms  proceed  by  the  pow- ' 
ersofan  indeterminate  quantity,  with  indeterminate 
exponents,  or  with  indeterminate  coefficients.  —  Infinite 
series,  a  series  considered  as  infinitely  continued  in 
respect  to  the  niiniher  of  its  terms,  as  the  quotient 
of  unity  divided  by  3,  which  is  equal  to  the  series 
^^  -\-  1  oTT  '  T7)F5>  ^^- —  Interpolation  of  series,  the 
finding  of  intermediate  terms  of  a  series,  their  place  in 
the  series  being  given.  —  Inlerscendcnt  series,  a  se- 
ries consisting  of  terms  having  radical  quantitie.i  lor 
their  exponents. —  Recurring  series,  see  RecURRINCJ. 
—  Sum  of  an  infinite  series,  the  limit  which  is  ap- 
proached more  nearly  by  adding  more  terms,  bill 
which  cannot  be  exceeded  by  adding  any  number  of 
terms  whatever.  —  Summable  series,  a  series  whose 
sum  can  be  accurately  found.     Hutton. 

Syn. —  Series  means  succession  ,  order,  method  or 
rank.  A  series  of  ages,  figures,  or  experiments  ;  order 
of  a  procession  ;  a  succession  of  sovereigns  ;  a  courst 
of  lectures  or  of  events. 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  long;    A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  ],  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 


sp:rin 

SfiR'JN,  n.  [Fr.]  (Omith.)  A  small  passerine 
singing-bird,  of  the  family  Fringillidce,  or 
finches  ;  the  canary-bird  or  canary-finch  ;  Frin- 
gilli  canaria  of  Linnx-us.  Eiiff.  ihjc. 

SE'R|-0-COM'lC,         ;  „.      Being 
!•,  )  and  comic. 


both    serious 
BuMwin. 


se'ri-6-c6m'i-cal, 

SE'RI-OOS,  a.     [L.  serius;  It.  &   Sp.  8erio\  Fr. 

1.  Grave  ;  solemn  ;  sedate  ;  not  gay,  sportive, 
or  volatile  ;  not  light  of  behavior. 

I  Bm  more  uriou*  than  my  custom.  Shak: 

How  conformable  Socratea  va»  to  the  pafran  religion  and 

worship  may  apiwar  from  those  last  dying  words  of  his,  when 

he  should  bo  most  sertoiM.  Vui/teorth. 

2.  Important ;  weighty ;  momentous;  not  tri- 
fling.     "  A  very  serious  business."  Shak. 

3.  (Med.)  Attended  wth  danger.   Dunglison. 
Syn.  — See  Grave. 

SE'R|-OfjS-I,Y,  ad.    In  a  serious  manner ;  grave- 
ly ;  in  earnest.  Dryden, 

SE'Rl-OrS-NfiSS,  n.    Ihe  qualitj;  or  the  state  of 
being  serious  ;  gravi  y ;  solemnity. 

Tlic  first  requisite  in  religion  is  serioiuniesf.  Paley. 

SER'JfANT  (sar'j?nt),  n.    See  Sergeant. 


tSpR-M09-I-NA'T10N,    n.       [L. 
Ihe  act  of  making  speeches. 


sermocinntio.'] 
Pcacham. 


t  SpR-M69'I-NA-TOR,  n.  [L.  sermochior,  to  dis- 
course.]   A  preacher  or  a  speech-maker.  Howell. 

SER'MQN,  n.  [L.  sermo,  a  discourse ;  se7'o,  to 
join ;  serta  oratio,  i.  e.  connected  speech.  IV. 
Smith.  —  It.  sermone  ;  Sp.  <5f  Fr.  sermfm.'\ 

1.  +  A   word   or   an   expression  ;    something 
said.  Wickliffe. 

2.  A  religious  discourse  delivered  from  the 
pulpit  or  to  a  congregation.  South. 

Sermons  he  heard,  yet  not  so  many 

As  left  no  time  to  prnctiw  any: 

He  heard  them  reverently,  and  then 

His  practice  preached  them  o'er  ogain.         Crashaw. 

3.  A  serious  exhortation.  Smart. 

t  SER'MQN,  V.  a.     1.  To  utter  in  a  sermon ;  to 

discourse  of,  as  in  a  sermon.  Spenser. 

2.  To  tutor ;  to  lesson  ;  to  teach  ;  to  instruct. 

"  Sermon  me  no  farther."  Shak. 

tStR'AION,  ».  M.  To  compose  or  deliver  a  ser- 
mon.   "  A  weekly  charge  of  sermoning."  Milton. 

8ER-MON-EER',  n.    A  sermonizer.        B.  Jonson. 

SpR-MON'l-CAL,  a.    Like  a  sermon.   Doddridge. 

tSfeR'MON-iNG,  n.  Discourse;  instruction; 
"  There  needeth  little  sermoning."         Chaucer. 

SER'MON-ISH,  a.  Partaking  of  the  character  of 
a  sermon;  somewhat  like  a  sermon,  [u.]  Ch.  Ob. 

SER'MON-IST,  n.    A  writer  of  sermons.     Dibdin.  \ 

iiF.R-Mb'M-I-ijM,n.     [LowL.]     An  interlude  or  I 
historical  play,  formerly  acted  by  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  assisted  by  youths, 
in  the  body  of  the  church.  Cowel. 

BER'MON-IZE,  l".  M.  [t.  SERMONIZED;  pp.  SER- 
MO.NIZINO,  SERMOS'IZKl).] 

1.  To  deliver  sermons ;  to  preach.  Nicholson. 

2.  To  inculcate  formal  precepts  or  rigid  rules. 

The  dictates  of  a  morose  and  Krmoiiizintj  father,  Cliesterjield. 

SER'.MON-iZ-pR,  n.     A  writer  of  sermons.  Knox. 

BER'MON-IZ-ING,  n.  The  act  of  writing  or 
preaching  a  sermon  or  sermons.  Ch.  Ob. 

SER'MOCn-TAJN,  n.  (Dot.)  A  plant  with  aromatic 
seeds  and  roots  ;  heurt-wort ;  Laserpitium  xiler, 
or  Sikr  montanum.  Dung'Hson. 

8e-U(')\',  or  sp-Rod.V,  n.  [Sp.  seron,  a  frail, 
pannier,  hamper,  or  crate  ;  zurron,  a  game-bag, 
H  sack,  a  seron  ;  Fr.  serron.] 

1.  A  bale  or  package  made  of  skin  or  hide, 
or  a  bale  formed  of  pieces  of  wood,  and  covered 
or  fastened  with  hide.  Simmonds. 

Cjf  Cochineal,  indigo,  and  various  drugs  are  im- 
ported in  neroH-i  or  srroons.     Simmonds. 

2.  A  matted  biile  of  almonds  or  a  pannier  of 
raisins,  weighing  each  about  87i  lbs.  :— an  Af- 
rican weight  of  185.55  grains.  Simmonds. 

SE'ROSE,  a.     Watery ;  serous.  More. 
Sg-ROS'l-TY,  n.     [Fr.  s^rosite.] 

1.    The   most  watery  part  of  animal   fluids, 

as  of  blood,  milk,  &c. ;  serum.  Dunglisoit. 
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2.  The  fluid  which  exudes  from  the  albumen 
of  the  serum  of  the  blood  when  coagulated  by 
heat.  Dunglison. 

seR'0-TlNE,  n.  [Fr.  aerofine.^  {Zor.l.)  A  species 
of  bat  found  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  Veapertillio  serotinus.  Bell. 

SE'RqvS,  a.  [\t.  if  ^n.  serosa;  Vr.seretix.']  Per- 
taining to  serum  ;  thin  ;  watery  ;  —  used  of  the 
most  watery  portion  of  animal  fluids,  as  of  the 
blood.  Dunglison. 

SER'P^INT,  w.  [L.  serpens;  serpo  (Gr.  tjjjru),  to 
creep ;  It.  serpente ;  Sp.  serpiente  ;  Fr.  serpent.'] 

1.  (Zord.)  A  reptile  without  feet  of  the  order 
Ophidia;  a  snake. 

a^f-  The  arrjienU,  with  one  exception  (Deirodon  of 
Owen,  or  Coluber  of  Linnaeus,  whicli  feeds  on  liirda' 
ejigs),  siihsliit  on  living  prey.  Serpenls  can  creep, 
elide,  gra8|>,  suspend  themselves,  erect  tlieniselves, 
leap,  dart,  bound,  swim,  and  dive.     Eng.  Cyc. 

J^f  The  serpent  Is  a  symlKil  of  eternity,  and,  as  the 
symbol  of  renovation,  is  an  attribute  of  JRfvM\;\\»\i», 
the  god  of  tlie  healing  art ;  and  also  of  his  father 
Apollo.    FairkoU. 

2.  A  sort  of  fire-work  which  has  a  serpentine 
motion  in  the  air.  Dryden. 

3.  A  subtle,  malicious  person.  Wright. 

4.  (Mas.)  A  bass  wind-instrument ;  —  so 
named  from  its  convolutions.  Brande. 

5.  {Astron.)  A  northern  constellation.  P.  Cyc. 

SMr'P^NT,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  serpent ; 
serpentine  ;  — used  in  composition.  MiUon. 

s'er-pkj^-tA'ri-.^,  n 


SERVANT 

SfiR'PfNT-fZE,  V.  n.  To  wind  like  a  Bcrpcnt ;  to 
meander.     "  The  lane  serpentises."  Mason, 

sKr'P^N T-UKE,  a.  Resembling  a  serpent ;  ser- 
pentine.  Clarke. 

SfcR'P^.VT-RV,  n.     1.  A  winding  like  that  of  the 

»fn'e''t-  Wright. 

2.  A  habitation  of  serpents.  Keatet. 

SiiRTeNT'S-ToNGLE  (-tung^,  n.  (Co/.)  A  name 
applied  to  plants  of  the  genus  Uphioglossunt ; 
adder's-tongue.  Atiisworth. 

tSER'PgT,  w.    A  basket.  Ainsicorth. 

SeR-Plp'i-NoOs,  a.     [Med.)  L  Pertaining  to,  or 

affected  ^yith,  serpigo.  Wisemaru 

2.  Noting  affections  which  creep,  as  it  wcrr, 

from  one  part  to  another.  Dunglismu 

Sf,R-Pf'G6,  orS5R-P?'G6  [s?r-pl'p8,  S.  HA.;  g^r- 
|)C'g6,  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  s^r-pl'pfi  or  s«r'|if-gS,  IT. ;  rtr'. 
l>?-g8,  /'.],  n.  [Low  L.,  from  L.  serpo,  to  creep.] 
(Med.)  A  cutaneous  disease  consisting  of  vesi- 
cles with  reddish  bases,  uniting  in  rings ;  ring- 
worm ;  Herpes  circinatus.  Dunglison 

SF.R  'PU-I^,  n.  [L.,  a  little 
snak^.]  '(Zo:>l.)  A  genus  of 
anetlidans  inhabiting  twist- 
ing calcareous  tubes,  which 
cover  stones,  shells,  and  other 
marine  bodies.  B.iird. 

S(:R-Pq'Le-AN,n.  (Zo  I.)  An 
anellidan  of  the  genus  Ser- 
ptilrt.  Brande. 


(Bot.)  A  name  applied 

to  the  roots  of  numerous  species  of  the  genus  spn  pfr'r  i  hav  «  t7^-i\   a 

Aristoloehia,  especially  of  Aristoloehia  serpen-  ^^e'roulean^    *  ^  tlUhl' 

to-/«;  Virginia  snake-root.           fVood  ^  Bache  '''^'^P"'^''"-  H  rt'/ht. 


SER-PKJV-TA'Rl-t/S,  n.  (Astron.)  An  ancient 
constellation,  in  the  northern  hemisphere;  — 
called  also  Ophiucus.  Hutton. 

SER'PpNT-CU'CfJM-BpR,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Triclwsanthes,  resembling  .the  cu- 
cumber ;  snake-gourd.  Wright. 

SER'Pp.NT-EAT-pR,  n.  (Omith.)  An  African  bird 
that  feeds  on  serpents  ;  secretary-bird.     Baird. 

SER'PeNT-FlSH,  w.  (Ich.)  A  marine  fish;  red 
snake  fish  ;  Cepola  rubescens.  P.  Cyc. 

SPR-PEN'TI-FORM,  a.  [L.  serpens,  serprntis,  a 
serpent,  nnd  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  serpent.  Brande. 

SER-PpN-Tl^'J-NOfjS,  a.  [L.  serpens,  serpentis, 
a  serpent,  and  gigno,  to  produce.]  Bred  of  a 
serpent.  Maunder. 

SER'PpN-TINE  (19),  a.  [L.  serpentinus ;  serpens, 
a  serpent ;  It.  S;  Sp.  serpentina.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  serpent. 

To  fi^e  him  from  so  ser/jetitine  a  companion  as  I  am.  Sirlnen. 

The  fipures  and  their  parts  ought  to  have  a  seriientine  nnd 

naming  form  naturally.  Di-ydeM. 

2.  Winding  like  a  serpent ;  anfractuous. 
*'  Mazes  serpentine."  Blackmore. 

Serpentine  line,  {Geom.)  a  spiral  line.  Crabb.  —  Ser- 
pentine stone,  (Min.)  ^erfientine.  H'olton.  —  Serpentine 
tongue,  (Maneere.)  an  expression  applied  to  the  tongue 
of  a  horse  when  he  constantly  moves  it,  and  some- 
times passes  it  over  the  bit.  London  Ency.  —  Serpen- 
tine verse,  {Poetry.)  a  verse  which  begins  and  ends 
with  the  same  word.     Crabb. 

SER'PpN-TINE,  n.  1.  (Min.)  A  species  of  rock 
or  mineral  occurring  crystallized  and  massive, 
and  also  fibrous  and  foliated,  and  composeti 
chiefly  of  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia.    Dana. 

0~  Serpentine  often  constitutes  mountain  masses. 
Mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime  it  form*  rerd  antiiine 
marble,  which  occurs  in  extensive  be<ls.  Chromic  Iron 
is  often  disseminated  tlirnugli  it,  giving  it  a  mottled 
appearance,  somewhat  similar  to  the  skin  of  a  snake, 
wlienco  \\w  nnmc  serpentine  or  ophite.  Common  ser- 
pentine is  opaque  or  nearly  so,  often  of  dark  shades  of 
green,  and  constitutes  extensive  lieds.  Preeious  or  no- 
ble  serpentine,  is  translucent  and  massive,  with  a  ricli, 
oil -green  color,  of  pale  or  dark  shades.     Dana. 

2.  (Bot.)  An  herb  of  the  geniis  Draroiitium  ; 
—  so  called  from  being  mottled  like  the  skin 
of  a  snake.  Ainstcorth. 

SERPgN-TiNE,  r.  n.    To  wind  like  a  serpent ;  to 

meander ;  to  serpcntize.     [r.]  Harte. 

SiiR'pp.N-Tf\E-LY,  ad.   In  a  serpentine  manner. 

SER'PPN-T[-N0l  S,  a.     Relating  to  serpentine;    StR'VANT, 
of  the  nature  of  serpentine.  De  la  Beche.  I      Serve.] 


Baton. 


erpulean.  Wright.  scrpul.. 

sKR'Pl.-LiTE,   n.      (Pal.)    A  fossil  anellidan  of 

the  genus  Serpula.  Eng.  Cyc. 

tSERR,  r.  a.     [Fr.  serrer.]     To  drive  or  crowd 
together  or  into  a  little  space. 

SfiR'R.\TE,      >„     [h.serratvsxserrn, 
SER'RAT-pn,  )  a   saw.]      (Bot.)    Hav- 
ing the  margin  cut  into  teeth  point- 
ing forwards,  as  a  leaf.  Groy.  Derham. 

tSgR-RA'TION,  n. 
saw. 


Close ;  crowded  ;  com- 
Milton. 


Formation  in  the  shape  of  a 
Bailey. 

SER'R.A-TURE,  n.  [L.  serratura,  a  sawing.]  In- 
denture like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  Wo<M,icard. 

s£r'RI-C.\-T5D,  a.  [L.  sericus,  silken.]  (Zol.\ 
Covered  with  short,  thick,  silky  down.  Maunder. 

SER'Rl-CORN,  n.  [L.  serra,  a  saw,  and  cornv,  a 
horn.]  (Ent.)  A  coleopterous  insect,  with  ser- 
rated antenna;.  Bra/ide. 

SER'RJED  (sgr'rjd),  ».  a. 
pact.     "  Serried  files." 

t  SER'R|NG,  n.  The  act  of  crowding  or  placing 
close  together.  Bacon. 

SfiR'Rl-LATE,  «.  [L.  sernila,  a  small  saw.] 
(Bot.)  Having  minute  teeth  or  notches;  mi- 
nutely serrate.  Gruy. 

SER-RI;-LA'TI0N,  n.  A  notching;  an  indenta- 
tion. *  Loudon. 

tSER'RY,  r.  a.  [Fr.  serrer.]  [i.  serried;  pp. 
serryino,  serried.]  To  crowd  or  press  dose 
together.  Milton. 

S'eR'TV-LUm.  n.  (Bot.)  A  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  simple  umbel.  Lindley. 

SE'RIM,  n.  [L.]  The  watery  part  of  animal 
fluids,  as  of  blood,  milk,  &c.  "  Dunglison. 

i^~  The  jrriim  of  blood  is  the  liquid  which  sepa- 
rates from  the  blood  when  congulaled  at  rest.  It  is 
composed  of  water,  chloride  of  siidiuiii,  certain  plifw- 
pliatcs,  and  albumen  ronstnnlly  iinilt-d  to  sixla,  xliuost 
in  a  sa|ionaceou8  c<uiibiiialioii.  The  strum  of  milk,  tit 
whrii,  is  that  part  of  milk  fruni  which  the  butter  and 
caseous  matter  li.ive  been  separated.  It  rnntains 
siicar  of  milk,  miiril.ige,  areiir  arid,  pliospliale  of 
lime,  and  some  utiier  saline  substances.    Ounftison. 

SiiR  V'.A-BI.E,  a.  That  may  be  sened.  Mackintosh. 

t  SER'V.AQE,  »i.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  ser- 
vant; servitude.  Wicktijfe. 

SER'V.AL,  n.  (Xoul.)  A  small  tiger-cat  found  in 
Southern  Africa ;  Felis  serial.  Eng.  Cyc. 

[L.  servus;    Er.  serrant.  •— Sec 
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SERVITUDE 


L  One  who  serves,  whether  male  or  female ; 
—  correlative  of  master,  mistress,  or  employer. 

The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord.  John  xiii.  16. 

A  serrant  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  unlawful  commands  of 
his  master.  I'aley. 

If  vou  would  have  a  faithful  tervaiil,  and  one  whom  you 
like,  serve  yourself.  Frmiklin. 

2.  One  in  a  state  of  subjection  ;  a  menial ;  a 
domestic  ;  a  drudge  ;  a  slave.  Shak. 

3.  A  word  of  civility  or  courtesy.  Swift. 

When  our  betters  tell  us  they  are  our  humble  tervants,  but 
understand  us  to  be  their  slaves.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  The  term  servant  implies  the  general  idea 
of  one  who  performs  service  for  another  according  to 
compact.  A  slave  is  one  who  is  the  property  of  tlie 
slaveholder  or  owner,  and  is  subject  to  Ins  will.  A 
domestic  is  a  servant,  or  a  person  liired,  and  employed 
in  the  house  or  family  ;  a  menial,  one  who  labors  in 
some  low  employment  ;  a  drudae,  one  who  is  dis- 
.  agreeably  and  laboriously  employed. 

t  SER'VANT,  V.  a.     To  subject.  Shak. 

t  SiiR'VANT-feSS,  n.     A  maid-servant.  Wickliffe. 

PiiR'VANT-MAlD,  n.   A  female  servant        Ash. 


SER'VANT-MAn,  n.    A  male  servant. 


Ash. 


SKRVE,  V.  a.     [L.  servio;  serviis,  a   servant;  It. 
servire ;   Sp.   &;  Fr.  seitir.]     [i.   served  ;  pp. 

SEIIVIXG,   SERVED.] 

1.  To  work  for  and  obey,  as  an  inferior  a  su- 
perior ;  to  do  or  perform  labor  or  duties  for. 

Because  thou  art  my  brother,  shouldst  thou  therefore  seme 
me  for  nought?  Gen.  xxix.  15. 

I  will  nerve  thee  seven  years  for  Rachel,  thy  younger 
daughter.  Gen.  xxix.  18. 

2.  To  minister  to  ;  to  wait  on  ;  to  attend ;  to 

aid  ;  to  assist ;  to  help. 

A  goddess  among  gods  adored,  and  served 

By.  angels  numberless,  thy  daily  train.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  subordinate  or  subservient  to. 

Bodies  hriglit  and  greater  should  not  serve 

The  less  not  bright.  Milton. 

4.  To  supply  with  food,  as  at  table. 

Others,  pampered  in  their  shameless  pride. 

Are  served  in  plate,  and  in  their  chariots  ride.     Dn/rlen. 

5.  To  perform  the  duties  required  in.  "The 
curate  served  two  churches."  Johnson. 

6.  To  be  of  use  to  ;  to  contribute  to ;  to  ben- 
efit ;  to  assist ;  to  promote  ;  to  advance  ;  to  for- 
ward ;  to  help.     "  It  can  serve  another  end." 

Bp.  Taylor. 

With  inspection  doep 
Considered  every  creature,  which  of  all 
Most  opportune  might  serve  his  wiles.  Milton. 

7.  To  comply  with  ;  to  submit  to  ;  to  yield  to. 

They  think  herein  we  serve  the  time,  because  theri'by  we 
either  hold  or  seek  preferment.  Hooker. 

8.  To  be  sufficient  for ;  to  satisfy  ;  to  content. 

Nothing  would  serve  them  then  but  riding.        L' Estrange. 

9.  To  Stand  in  place  of  something  to  j  as, 
"The  falsehood  serres  them  for  policy."  Dryden. 

10  To  behave  towards  ;  to  treat ;  to  requite. 
"  He  served  me  ungratefully."  Johnson, 

11.  To  worship ;  to  adore.  "  To  serve  wood 
and  stone."  /vzeA.  xx.  32. 

12.  To  perform  military  duties  for.  "  He 
sen-ed  the  king  in  three  campaigns."    Johnson. 

13.  (Law.)  In  practice,  to  deliver  with  judi- 
cial eflect ;  to  delivf  r  to  a  person  so  as  to  charge 
him  with  the  receipt  of;  to  execute;  as,  "To 
serve  process  "  ;  "  To  serve  a  writ."         Burrill. 

To  serve  in,  to  bring  in  from  the  kitchen,  as  food. 
"  Seme  in  the  meat,  and  we  will  come  in  to  diimer." 
Shak.  —  7'o  serve  an  office,  to  discharse  its  duties. 
Johnson.  —  To  serve  one^s  self  of,  to  make  use  of.  "  I 
will  serve  miiself  of  li\\s  concession."  [A  Gallicism.] 
Chilhngteorth. — To  serve  out,  to  distribute,  as  food. — 
To  serve  a  r.ipe,  (Jifaut.)  to  wind  small  stuff,  as  rope- 
yarn,  spuTi-yarn,&c.,  round  a  rope,  to  prevent  it  from 
chafing.  Dana.  —  To  serve  up,  to  cook  or  prep.ire,  and 
place  on  a  table,  as  food.  "  Servinir  up  a  banquet." 
Bp.  Taylor.  —  To  expose  to  contempt  or  ridicule. 
(Vulgar.]    BarUeU. 

SiiRVE,  v.  n.     1.  To  be  a  servant  or  slave  ;  to 
work  for  and  obey  another. 

The  hard  bondage  wherein  thou  wast  made  to  serve.  Isa.  xi  v.  3. 

2.  To  be  in  subjection.  Isa.  xliii.  24. 

3.  To  attend  or  wait  on  another.  "  My  sister 
liath  left  lue  to  serve  alone."  Luke  x.  40. 

4.  To  perform  duty  ;  to  be  dutiful ;  to  obey. 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.  M'lton. 

5.  To  perform  military  duties.  Shak. 

Man^  noble  gentlemen  . . .  now  served  as  private  gentle- 
men without  pay.  Knolles. 

6.  To  officiate;  to  minister.  "He  served  at 
the  public  dinner."  Johnson. 


7.  To  be  sufficient  for  a  purpose;  to  be  of 
use ;  to  conduce. 

This  little  brand  will  serve  to  light  your  Are.       Drj/den. 

Our  victory  only  served  to  lead  us  on  to  further  visionary 

prospects.  Sivi/t, 

8.  To  be  suitable  ;  to  be  convenient ;  to  suit. 

As  occasion  sen-es,  this  noble  queen 

And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply.  Shak. 

SERVER,  n.  1.  One  who  serves  ;  a  servant.  Todd. 
2.  t  A  salver.  Randolph,  1687. 

SER'VJCE  (sSr'vis),  n.  [L.  servifium;  It.  seivizio  ; 
Sp.  servicio  ;  Fr.  senice.^ 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  serves ;  labor  or  duty 
performed  for,  or  at  the  command  of,  a  superior. 

This  poem  was  the  last  piece  of  service  I  did  for  my  mas- 
ter. King  Charles.  Dryden. 

2.  Attendance  of  a  servant  on  a  superior. 

Madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you. 

Which  1  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service.        Sliak. 

3.  Place,  state,  or  employment  of  a  servant. 

I  have  served  Prince  Florizeli  but  now  1  am  out  of  ser- 
vice, Shak. 

4.  Duty  ;  office  ;  employment ;  business.  "  To 
qualify  themselves  for  public  service."       Swift. 

5.  Benefit  rendered  ;  advantage  ;  good. 

I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know  it.  Shak. 

That  service  may  really  be  done,  the  medicine  must  be 

given  in  larger  quantities.  Mead. 

6.  Purpose ;  use  ;  avail ;  utility. 

All  the  vessels  of  the  king's  house  are  not  for  uses  of  hon- 
or; some  be  common  stuff,  and  for  mean  services.    Spelinan, 

7.  Military  duty  or  employment. 

When  he  cometh  to  experience  of  seriice  abroad, ...  he 
maketh  a  worthy  soldier.  Spenser, 

8.  A  military  achievement  or  exploit. 

Where  services  were  done  at  such  and  such  a  breach.    Shak. 

9.  Profession  of  respect ;  homage. 

Pray  do  my  service  to  his  majesty.  Shak. 

10.  Public  office  of  devotion  ;  public  worship. 

The  congregation  was  discomposed,  and  divine  service 
broken  off.  H'atts. 

IL  A  musical  composition  sung  in  churches, 
consisting  of  choruses,  trios,  duets,  tS:c.  Mason. 

12.  Thiugs  required  for  use  :  furniture. 

So  the  scnuce  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  was  set  in  order. 

2  Chron.  xxix.  35. 

13.  Course  or  order  of  dishes. 

Cleopatra  made  Antony  a  supper,  sumptuous  and  royal: 
howbeit  there  was  uo  extraordinary  service  seen  on  the 
board.  llakewell. 

14.  A  set  of  dishes  or  vessels  used  at  table  ; 
as,  "  A  tea  service." 

15.  An  assortment  of  table-linen.  Simmonds. 

16.  {Laic.)  In  feudal  and  old  English  law, 
the  duty  which  a  tenant  was  bound  to  render  to 
his  lord  in  recompense  for  the  land  he  held. 
Darics.  —  In  Scotch  law,  the  inquisition  or  ver- 
dict of  a  jury,  by  which  the  character  of  an  heir 
is  judicially  established.  —  In  practice,  judicial 
delivery  of  a  paper  or  execution  of  a  process  ; 
the  delivery  of  a  pleading,  notice,  or  other  paper 
in  a  suit  to  the  opposite  party,  so  as  to  charge 
him  with  the  receipt  of  it,  and  subject  him  to 
its  legal  eflect.  As  applied  to  writs,  it  properly 
means  execution  without  arrest.  Burrill. 

YJ.  {Naut.)  Rope-yarns,  spun-yarn,  &c., wound 
round  a  rope  to  prevent  it  from  chafing.    Dana. 

18.  {Bot.)  The  service-tree  :  —  the  fruit  of  the 
service-tree.  "  A  basket  of  services."  Peacham, 

To  see  service,  (Mil.)  to  be  in  actual  collision  with 
an  enemy.  Stocqueler, 

Syn.  —  See  Advantage,  Avail,  Benefit, 
Homage,  Utility. 

SER'VICE-A-BLE,  a.  1.  Doing  service  or  good 
offices;  conferring  benefit;  useful;  helpful; 
profitable  ;  advantageous  ;  beneficial. 

His  own  inclinations  were  to  confine  himself  to  his  own 
business  and  be  serviceable  to  religion  and  learning.  Atterhvrii. 

The  most  serviceable  treatise  that  could  have  been  pub- 
lished. Swift, 

2.  Active;  diligent;  officious.  "A  serrice- 
ahls  villain."     [r.]  Shn'-. 

3.  {Mil.)  Capable  of,  or  fit  for,  duty.  Cawpbell. 

SER'V(CE-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  serviceable.  Norris. 

SER'VICE-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  serviceable  ; 
usefully.  "         *  Sherwood. 

t  SER'V|CE-A9E,  n.    Servitude.  Fairfax. 

SER'VJCE-BER'RY,  M.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  the  fruit  of  several  poiiiaceous  trees  and  shrubs, 
as  of  Amelanchicr  Canadensis  in  the   United 


States,  and  of  Pyrtis  domestica  in  England-  — 
also  the  common  name  in  the  United  States  of 
Amelanchier  Canadensis ;  shad-bush.         Gray. 

SER' VICE-BOOK  (ser  vis-bfik),  n.  A  book  of  de- 
votion ;  a  prayer-book.  Milton. 

SER'VJCE-MON'EY,  n.  Money  paid  for  service. 
"  Secret  service-money  to  Betty."  Addison. 

SER'VJCE-FIPE,  n.  A  pipe  leading  from  water 
and  gas  mains  into  a  house,  &c.         Simtnoiids. 

SER'VJCE-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  An  ornamental  Eu- 
ropean tree,  of  two  varieties,  cultivated  for  their 
fruit  in  some  parts  of  France,  and  near  Genoa; 
Pyrus  domestica.  Loudon, 

SER'Vl-ENT,  a.     [L.  servio,  serviens,  to  serve.] 

1.  That  serves  ;  serving  ;  subordinate,     [r.] 
Then  servient  yout.i  and  magisterial  eld.  Di/er, 

2.  {Law.)  Noting  an  estate  burdened  with  a 
servitude.  Burrill. 

SER-  VI-E  TTE ',  n.    [Fr.]    A  napkin  for  the  table. 

SER'VILE  (ser'vjl,  18)  [ser'vil,  S.  IF.  P.  J.  E.  F,  K. 
Sm.  IfV. ;  ser'vil,  Jrt.],  rt.  [L.  servilis  ;  semis, 
a  servant ;  It.  servile  ;  Sp.  seiTil;  Fr.  servile,] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  servant  or  slave  ;  slavish; 
mean  ;  —  fawning ;  cringing. 

She  must  bend  the  servile  knee.  Thomson, 

2.  Held  in  subjection  or  slavery  ;  dependent. 

Even  fortune  rules  no  more  a  sevvile  land.  I'ope, 

3.  {Gram.)  Noting  a  letter  not  belonging  to 
the  original  root ;  —  opposed  to  radical.  Wriyht. 

SER'VjLE,  n.  1.  {Gram.)  A  letter  not  belonging 
to  the  original  root  of  a  word: — a  letter  of  a 
word  which  is  not  sounded,  as  the  final  e  in 
peace,  or  in  servile.  Elphiiisfon. 

2.  A  Spanish  political  nickname,  originally 
applied  to  one  of  those  who  opposed  the  cbimges 
advocated  by  the  liberal  party  in  the  Cortes  of 
1808  and  the  following  years.  Brande. 

SER'VlfiE-LY,  ad.  In  a  servile  manner;  slavish- 
ly ;  meanly.  Dryden. 

SER'VjLE-NESS,  n.     Servility,     [r.]        Johnson. 

SgR-VTL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  senilita;  Sp.  servilidad ; 
Fr.  servilite.) 

1.  The  state  of  being  servile  ;  slavery.  "  A 
slave  in  base  servility,"  Shak. 

2.  Mean  submission  or  dependence  ;  slavish- 
ness;  baseness.  West. 

3.  Mean  obedience  or  obseqtiiousness.  "  Ser- 
vility to  custom."  Gov.  of  the  Tongue- 

SERV'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  serves.  Tyndale. 

SERV'jNG,  p,  a.  Acting  as  a  servant ;  doing  ser- 
vice ;  ministering  to ;  attending. 

SERV'ING-BOARD,  n.  {Naut.)  An  implement 
for  serving  ropes.  Dnna. 

SERV'|NG-MAID,  n.  A  female  servant.  Bp.  Bull- 

SERV'lNG-MAL'LpT,    71. 
board. 


{Naut.)    A    scrving- 
Simmonds. 

Shak. 


SERV'ING-MAN,  n.     A  male  servant. 

SER'VI-TOR,  w.  [L.  servitor;  It.  servitore ;  Sp. 
servidor;  Fr.  servitevr.l 

1.  A  servant ;  an  attendant :  — a  follower  ;  an 
adherent,     [r.]  Davies. 

And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor.  Shak. 

2.  In  the  University  of  Oxford,  England,  an 
undergraduate  partly  supported  by  the  college 
fimds,  corresponding  to  a  sizar  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Brande. 

Servitor  of  bills,  (Old  Enrr.  Lair.)  a  messenger  of  the 
marshal  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  who  was  sent 
with  bills  or  writs  to  summon  men  to  that  court. 

fVhishaw. 

SER'VI-TQR-SHIp,  n.  The  office  or  state  of  a 
servitor.  BoswcU. 

SER'vj-TUDE,  n.  [L.  servitvdo  ;  It.  servitu  ;  Sp. 
senidnmbre ;  Fr.  servitude.'] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  servant,  or 
more  commonly  of  a  slave  ;  slavery  ;  bondage. 

■V  Ou  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter, 

His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude.  Shak. 

2.  t  Servants  collectively ;  train  of  attendants. 

A  cumbrous  train 
Of  herds,  and  flocks,  and  numerous  servitude.      Milton, 

3.  {Laio.)  A  charge  upon  one  estate  for  the 
benefit  of  another.  Burnll. 
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Syn.  —  Servitude  is  tlie  state  of  a  lervant  or  of  a 
slave,  and  may  lie  voluntary,  but  io  iiiuslly  cuiiipulso- 
ry  ;  slarr.ry  in  ctiinpuUury  survitudu  j  bondage,  aggra- 
vated tilavery. 

fSiiR'VI-TORE,  n.  Servants  collectively  ;  train  of 
attendants.  "'Calling  the  rest  of  the  servi- 
ture."  Milton. 

8fi8'A-M5  [sSs'vm?,  K.  Sm.  C.  CI. ;  sdn'sm,  IVb. ; 
se's^iii,  It.],  n.  [I'r.  s-sime.]  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Sesamum.    Defoe. 

S6S-A-M01D',  }  (i^       ^Qr,     a^anuoi',    &    SCcd    of 

8£s-A-M0Td'AL,  )  sesamum,  ana  <Wof,  form.] 
{Anat.)  Noting  small  bones  situated  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tendons,  near  certain  joints,  as  of 
the  great  toes.  Dunglison. 

SES  'a-mOm,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  atjadinn,  the  plant, 
at)aaftov,  the  seed;  It.  sesimo;  Fr.  si^sime.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  annual  herbaceous  plants, 
originally  natives  of  India,  but  now  cultivated 
in  many  countries  for  the  seed,  which  is  used 
for  food,  and  from  which  an  oil  is  expressed ; 
oily-grain  ;  oil-plant.  Lug.  Cyc. 

t^  Tiie  seeds  of  plants  of  the  genus  Staamum  con- 
tain an  almndanco  of  a  fixed  oil,  as  tai^teloss  a.s  that 
ofoliveail,  for  wliicli  it  may  he  substituted,  and  which 
is  expressed  in  great  quantities  in  Egypt.  It  is  some- 
times called  gingilie-oil,  and,  if  of  very  good  quality, 
is  employed  for  adulterating  oil  of  almonds.    Lindleij. 

SJES'Qt//-.  [L.]  1.  A  prefix  denoting  one  and  a 
half,  one  half  more,  or  more  by  a  half.  Crabb. 
2.  {Chem.)  A  prefix  denoting  a  combination 
of  three  equivalents  of  one  element  or  co;npo- 
nent,  with  two  equivalents  of  another  element 
or  component.  Miller. 

sfeS-auj-AL'TpR,  n.  (Mils.)  A  mixed  stop  of  an 
organ,  running  through  the  scale  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  consisting  of  three,  four,  and  some- 
times of  five  ranks  of  pipes,  tuned  in  thirds, 
fitths,  and  eighths.  P.  Cyc. 

SES-tiL'l-AL'TpR,  )  a.     [L.   sesquialter ;   scs- 

SES-QUI-Al'TPR-AL,  )  qui,  more  by  a  half,  and 

alter,  another.]     (Gcom.)  Having  the  ratio  of 

one  and  a  half  to  one.  Wright. 

S£s-aUI-AL'TgR-ATE,   a.       (Math.)    Noting   a 

ratio  equal  to  one  and  a  half.  Hutton. 

SfiS-QUl-AL'TpR-oOs,  a.  (Ent.)  Noting  a  fas- 
cia in  which  both  wings  are  traversed  by  a  con- 
tinued band,  and  either  the  primary  or  second- 
ary by  another.  Maunder. 

BES-QLri-BRO'MJDE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  three  equivalents  of  bromine  and  two  of  a 
metal  or  an  equivalent  body ;  as,  "  Sesqnibro- 
midd  of  arsenic."  Turner. 

Sfis-aiJ(-CAR'BON-ATE,  n.  (CAew.)  A  compound 
of  thiee  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  and  two 
equivalents  of  a  base ;  as,  "  Scsqaicarbonate  of 
soda,"  which  is  a  hydrated  compound  of  three 
equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  and  two  equiva- 
lents of  soda.  Graham. 

B6S-aiT|-€HL6'RlDE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  three  equivalents  of  chlorine  and  two  equiv- 
alents of  another  body ;  as,  "  Sesquichloride  of 
iron."  Graham. 

SfiS-aul-Cf'A-NlDE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  three  equivalents  of  cyanogen  and  two  equiv- 
alents of  a  metal  or  other  body  ;  as,  "  Srsjuicy- 
anide  of  cobalt."  Graham. 

»KSaiJ|-DU'PLI-CATE,  a.  Noting  a  ratio  equal 
to  two  and  a  half,  or  in  which  the  consequent  is 
two  and  a  half  times  the  antecedent.    Da.  iSr  P. 

Sfis-aufQ-DlDE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of 
three  equivalents  of  iodine  and  two  equivalents 
of  another  body  ;  as,  "  Sesquiodide  of  phospho- 
rus." Turner. 

8f:S-aU|-6.X'lDE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of 
three  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  two  equivalents 
of  another  body ;  as,  "  Sesquioxide  of  lead." 

Graham. 

SpS-QUlP'p-DAL  [8es-kwtp'?-d9l,  IV.  Ja.  Wb.\ 
ses-kwf-ps'dsi,  S.  k.  Sm.],  a.     Sesquipedalian. 

S6s-auj-Pp-DA'Ll-AN,  a.  [L.  sesquipedalis  ;  se.s- 
qni,  more  by  a  half,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  Con- 
taining or  measuring  a  foot  and  a  half.  Arbuth. 

S£S-aUl-Pp-nAL'l-TY,  n.  The  space  of  a  foot 
and  a  half.  '  Sterne. 


Sf  S-QUIp'H-CATE,  o.  a  ratio  compounded  of 
a  ratio  and  its  subduplicate  ratio ;  as  the  ratio 
of  ^  ~i  to  A/ftSj  which  is  compounded  of  the 
ratio  of  a  to  b,  and  the  subduplicatc  ratio  of 

V"  to  V-  ^-  ^'y^- 

SftS-aUl-aUAD'RATE  (-kwOd'rjt),  n.  (Astrol.)  An 
aspect  or  position  of  planets  distant  from  each 
other  by  four  signs  and  a  half,  or  135°.    Ilutton. 

S£S-QU!-QUlN'T|LE,  n.  (Astrol.)  An  aspect  or 
position  01  planets  distant  from  each  other  one 
fifth  of  a  circle  and  a  half,  or  108°.  Hutton. 

s£s'aui-sALT,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  containing 
two  equivalents  of  one  component  to  three  of 
another. — See  Salt.  Graham. 

s£s-aU|-SflLPH'(DE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  three  equivalents  of  sulphur  and  tsvo  equiv- 
alents of  a  metal  or  other  body  ;  sesquisulphu- 
ret ;  as,  "  Sesqtiisulphide  of  cobalt."        Miller. 

SfiS-aUJ-sCL'PHl.i-RET,  n.     A  sesquisulphide. 
s£s-aUI-TER'TIAL,  a.     Noting  ratios  equal  to 
one  and  one  third.  Hutton. 

S£S-QUJ-TER'TIAN-AL,  a.  (Math.)  Noting  a 
proportion  in  which  the  ratios  are  each  equal 
to  one  and  one  third.  Hutton. 

SfiS-aUJ-TER'TIors,  a.  [L.  sesqtii,  more  by  a 
half,  and  tertitis,  third.]  (/iW.)  rJoting  a  fascia 
in  which  a  wing  or  elytrum  contains  a  band  and 
a  third  of  a  band.  Maunder. 

SES'aui-TONE,  n.     (Mus.)  An  interval  of  three 

semitones.  Moore. 

t  s£ss,  n.  An  assessment ;  a  tax  ;  a  cess.  Davied. 

t  SESS,  V.  a.    To  assess  ;  to  tax.  North. 

SES'SILE,  a.  [L.  sessilis,  sitting,  growing  low.] 
(Bot.)  Having  no  stalk,  as  a  leaf  destitute  of  a 
petiole,  or  an  anther  destitute  of  a  filament.  Gray. 

Sfis'SION  (sSsh'un),  n.  [L.  scssio ;  sedeo,  sessum, 
to  sit ;  It.  sessione  ;  Sp.  sesion  ;  Fr.  session.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  state  of  one  who  sits. 

His  eetsion  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Hooker. 

2.  The  sitting  of  a  court,  of  a  council,  or  of 
a  political,  legislative,  or  other  assembly. 

Then  of  their  neivinn  ended  they  bid  cry 
Witli  truiniwts'  regal  sound  the' great  result.      Milton. 
;^~Wlien  applied  to  the  sitting  of  a  court,  It  is 
frequently  used  in  the  plural.  BurriU. 

3.  The  time  or  term  during  which  a  court,  a 
legislative  body,  or  other  assembly,  sit,  with  no 
other  interval  than  short  intermissions  or  daily 
adjournments  ;  the  time  between  the  first  meet- 
ing of  an  assembly  and  its  prorogation  or  final 
adjournment ;  as,  '*  A  session  of  Congress." 

The  Kaid  lord  president  and  council  shall  keep  four  gen- 
eral sittings  or  srivious  in  the  year,  every  of  them  to  contmue 
by  the  space  of  one  whole  month.  Burnet. 

4.  pi.  (Law.)  The  title  of  several  courts  in 
Englind  and  in  the  United  States,  chiefly  those 
of  criminal  jurisdiction.  BurriU. 

Court  of  Session,  the  supreme  civil  court  of  Scot- 
land, originally  consisting  of  Hfieen,  but  now  of  thir- 
teen, judges.  —  Quarter  Sf«.iion.s.  See  QlJARTEK. — 
Se-isionofthe  Peace,  {F.ng.  Law.)  n  sitting  of  justices  of 
the  peace  for  the  execution  of  their  duties,    h'hishaw. 

SES'SION-AL  (s«8h'vn-?l),  a.  Relating  to  a  ses- 
sion. Ed.  Rev. 

SfiSS'— Podli,  n.  A  resen'oir  or  pit  in  a  drain  to 
receive  sediment,  and  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
noxious  effluvia  ;  —  written  also  cess-pool.  Forby. 

SfiS'TfRCE,  n.  [L.  sestertius;  It.  sesferzio ;  Sp. 
sestercio ;  Fr.  se.iterce.]  A  Roman  coin,  origi- 
nally of  silver,  afterwards  both  of  silver  and  of 
brass,  of  the  value  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  dena- 
rius (originally  2^  asses,  afterwards  4  asses), 
equal  to  about  2d.  sterling  (#0.04).  W.  Smith. 
49-  Sesterce  is  sometimes  used  as  an  English  word. 
If  so,  it  ought  to  lie  used  only  as  the  translation  of 
s».tt.ertiu.i,  never  of  arstertium  [which  was  equal  to 
lOOn  sesUrtii].     fV.  Smith. 

Sfis  TftT,         "I  n.     [It.  aestetto,  from  L.  serttis, 

SftS'TftTT        I  sixth.]  (Mus.)  A  composition  for 

£,_,„*_,„'       >  six  distinct  instruments  or  voices; 

•■  »     I  a  concerted  piece  in  six  real  parts; 

SES-T6T'T0,  J  —  usually  written  sextet.  Dwight. 

Sfis'TINE,  n.  [It.  sestina.]  (Pros.)  A  stanza  of 
six  lines ;  a  sextain.  Maunder. 

s6t,  r.  o.    [.\.  S.  scttan  ;  Got.  setzen;  Dut.  xetlen ; 


Dun.atette;  Sw.  tatta.  —  L.  aedeo,  to  sit;  aedo, 
to  allay,  to  settle ;  siiio,  to  scat  one'i  self,  to  set- 
tle.]     [i.  SKT  ;  pp.  KKTTI.NG,  SET.) 

1.  To  put ;  to  place  ;  to  plant ;  to  put  in  any 
place,  condition,  state,  or  posture. 

I  du  net  my  bow  in  the  cloud.  (Im.  Ix.  IS. 

Behold,  the  Lord  hath  tt  a  khig  over  you.    I  Sim.  xU.  I& 

And  the  Lord  srf  a  mark  u|>on  Cain.  Urn.  iv.  1& 

After  that  things  are  net  In  order  her«. 

We  'II  lullow  then  with  all  the  power  we  have.         Mak. 

For  I  am  come  to  act  a  man  at  variance  against  his  (iither. 

Man.  X.  .IS. 
Sri  your  affections  on  things  above.  Cot  iU.  2. 

2.  To  make  motionless ;  to  fix  immovably ; 
to  fasten  to  one  spot ;  to  fix,  as  in  metal. 

Thy  eye*  are  almost  «r(  in  thy  head.  Shak 

Too  rich  a  jewel  to  bt  let 
In  vulgar  metal  for  a  vulgar  use.  Dnften. 

3.  To  fix  ;  to  settle  ;  to  determine  ;  to  agree 
upon  ;  to  appoint ;  to  state  ;  to  establish. 

In  studies,  whatsoever  a  man  conimandeth  upon  himself 
let  him  net  lioura  for  it.  Jjavum. 

Set  places  and  net  hours  are  but  parts  of  that  worship  wa 
owe.  South. 

4.  To  regulate;  to  adjust;  to  conform  to  a 
standard  ;  as,  "  To  set  a  clock  or  a  watch." 

Ue  rules  the  church's  blest  dominions. 

And  Klf  men's  faith  by  his  opiuions.  Prior. 

5.  To  plant  by  root  or  slip ;  to  transplant. 


1  'U  not  put 
The  dibble  In  earth  to  tet  one  slip  of  them. 


Shot. 


6.  To  variegate  or  adorn  with  detached  fixed 
points  or  objects  ;  to  stud. 

As  with  stars  their  bodies  all 
And  wings  were  net  with  eyes.  MOlom. 

7.  To  assign  to  a  post ;  to  depute ;  as,  "  To 
set  a  rogue  to  catch  a  rogue." 

So  tlic  sovereign  ruler  of  the  universe  is  affronted  by  > 
bi;each  of  allegiance  to  tliosc  whom  he  has  set  over  at-Aihliim. 

8.  To  value  ;  to  estimate  ;  to  rate  ;  to  prize. 

I  do  not  tet  my  life  at  a  pin 's  fee.  Shak. 

Forgnariing  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bile 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it  and  tl'  it  light.  Shot. 

You  have  tet  at  nought  all  my  counsel.  Pror.  i.  2S. 

9.  To  embarra>s  ;  to  distress  ;  to  perplex. 

How  hard  they  are  xtt  in  this  particular.  Aililitm 

10.  To  offer  a  wager  at  dice  ;  to  stake  at  play, 

Who  se/s  me  else?    I  'II  throw  at  all.  Shak. 

So  wear}'  with  disasters,  tugged  with  fortune. 
That  I  would  eet  my  life  ou  any  cliance.  Shot:, 

IL  To  offer  for  a  price  ;  to  expose  to  sale. 

There  is  not  a  more  wicked  thing  than  a  covetous  man; 
for  such  an  one  xltetJi  his  own  soul  10  sale.  tCcdm.  x.  'X 

12.  To  bring  to  a  fine  edge ;  as,  "  To  set  a 
razor."  Johnson. 

13.  To  point  ont  without  noise  or  disturbance ; 
as,  "  A  dog  sets  birds."  Johiuon. 

14.  (Mus.)  To  adapt  with  notes;  as,  "To  art 
words  to  music  "  :  —  to  pitch  or  lead  ort'  the  tune 
in  singing. 

Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute.     Dnf/frm. 
I  had  one  day  »el  the  hundredth  psalm,  and  was  singing 
the  first  line,  in  order  to  put  the  coiigrvgation  into  the  (tine. 

Sitrlulor. 

15.  (Surg.)  To  restore  to  its  natural  place  ;  to 
reduce  from  a  fractured  or  disloe:ited  state. 

Can  ilonorsrf  toaleg?  — no;  or  an  arm  if  —  no:  Honor  hath 
no  skill  in  surgery,  then?  —  no.  Skiit. 

16.  (\aut.)  To  loosen  and  expand,  as  the 
sails  of  a  ship:  —  to  observe  the  bearings  of  a 
distant  object  by  the  compass ;  as,  "  To  set  the 
land,  or  the  sun."  Mar.  Diet. 

To  set  about,  to  apply  one's  self  to  ;  to  heein  ;  to  take 
in  hand.  "  Shall  we  set  about  winic  revels :  "  Skak.  — 
To  set  abroach.  See  A  BKO  Afll.  —  To  set  ugain.tt  or  set 
upavain.it,  to  place  in  opposition  to  ;  to  place  in  coiiipar- 
isoii  or  contrast  with  ;  to  olfer  as  an  eipiivalcul  or  otT- 
set  ;  to  opiHise.  "  He  was  skilful  enough  10  have  lived 
still,  if  knowledge  could  bt- .'et  up  agaimt;  morlalily.' 
Shak.  —  To  set  a-eoing,  to  cause  to  licgin  to  go  or  move, 
as  a  wheel,  a  clock,  a  steam  encine.&r. — Tu set  apart. 
to  so|uirate  for  a  p.irtic iilar  use ;  to  appropriate  ;  to  ded- 
icate \  to  de%'Ole.  '*  The  Lord  lialh  set  apart  him  iliat 
is  godly  for  himself."  Ps.  iv.  3.  To  reserve  for  futiirs 
use  or  consideration.  "All  other  nialters  for  (hat 
time  set  apart. ^^  Kmolte.i.  —  To  set  a  sair,  to  heiid  evo 
ry  alternate  looth  a  little  on  one  side,  and  the  inter, 
mediate  teeth  to  an  equal  extent  on  the  oilier  side,  so 
that  the  o|>eninc  made  by  llie  saw  may  be  »  liiil« 
wider  man  its  blade  is  thick',  and  thus  prevent  ihe  bind- 
ing of  the  latter.  Tomliuson.  —  Tn  nt  aside,  to  omit  or 
neglect  for  the  presenl ;  to  reserve ;  to  leave  out  of 
Ihe  arrouiit.  "  SriliMg  a.<i(/>-all  other  considerations." 
Tillot.ion.  To  rejeri.  "  To  lasle  the  true,  or  set  the 
false  rt.Wi/r."  Prior.  "To  annul ;  to  make  void  ;«»,"To 
set  a.-ide  an  award  or  a  verdict."  Bunrier. —  To  set  at 
defiance,  to  dare  to  roiiihnl  ;  to  defy. —  To  set  before, 
to  exhibit  ;  to  display  :  —  to  pro|»<we  to  choice.  —  T» 
set  Ay,  tu  rejeri ;  to  dismiss  ;  to  put  aside  ;  tu  omit  for 
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Ae  present.  Bacon.  To  regard  ;  to  esteem  ;  to  value, 
"  His  name  was  much  -tet  by.^'  1  Sam.  xviii.  30.  —  To 
set  down,  to  register  or  make  a  note  of;  to  enter  in  a 
book  or  record  ;  to  put  in  writing.  "  Meet  it  is  I  net  it 
dawn."  SImk.  To  fix  ;  to  establish.  Hooker. —  To  net 
forth,  to  publish  ;  to  promulgate  ;  to  make  appear.  fVal- 
ler.  To  display  ;  to  explain  ;  to  ex|x>uiid  ;  to  represent. 
Spenser.  Drydeii.  To  arrange  ;  to  place  in  order.  SJiak. 
To  display  ;  to  show  ;  to  exhibit ;  to  put  forward. 
"  Whom  God  hath  set  fortli  to  be  a  propitiation." 
Rom.  iii.  25.  —  To  raise,  as  a  regiment,  an  army  ;  to 
levy  ;  to  send  on  expeditions.  "  A  fleet  of  sixty  gal- 
leys set  forth  by  the  Venetians."  KnoUes.  To  set  for- 
ward, to  advance ;  to  promote  ;  to  further  ;  to  forward. 
Hooker. —  To  set  free,  to  liberate  ;  to  acquit;  to  re- 
lease ;  to  clear ;  to  eniancip:ite.  "  I  'II  set  thee  free  for 
this."  Shak. — To  set  in,  to  put  in  a  way  to  begin. 
"  If  you  please  to  assist  and  set  me  in,  I  will  recollect 
myself."  Collier. —  To  set  milk,  to  place  milk  in  open 
dishes  where  it  may  remiin  undisturbed,  so  that  the 
cream  may  rise: — to  prepare  milk  with  rennet  for 
cheese.  —  To  set  much  by,  or  to  set  a  store  by,  to  place  a 
high  value  upon  ;  to  esteem  highly.  Forby.  —  To  set  off, 
to  adorn;  to  decorate;  to  embellish;  to  recommend. 
"He  hath  a  kind  of  lion  >r  sett  him  off."  Sliak.  To 
measure  or  portion  off,  as  a  piece  of  land:  —  to  an- 
swer for  as  an  equivalent ;  to  compensate ;  to  offset. 
"There  Ite  some  sports  are  painful;  but  their  labor 
delight  in  them  set.*  off."  Shak. —  To  set  on  or  upon, 
to  animate ;  to  instigate  ;  to  incite ;  to  prompt.  "  Tliou, 
traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this."  Shak.  To  at- 
tack ;  to  assault.  "  Cassio  hath  here  been  set  on  in 
the  dark."  Shak.  "  We  set  M/)on  them,  and  gave  them 
ihe  chase  "  Bacon.  To  euiploy  as  in  a  task.  "  Set 
o»  thy  wife  to  observe."  Shak.  To  determine  to  any 
tiling  with  settled  purpose. 

Then  plainly  know,  my  heart's  dear  love  is  fet 

Oti  the  fair  dimRhter  of  rich  Capulet: 

As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on  mine.  Shak. 

—  To  set  out,  to  assign  ;  to  allot.  "  The  lot  that  Prov- 
idence has  set  out  (or  him."  L^ Ritramse.  To  publish  ; 
to  proclaim.  "  1  will  use  no  other  authority  than  that 
excellent  proclam  ition  set  out  by  the  king."  Bacon. 
To  mark  by  boundaries  ordistinctions  of  space.  Locke. 
To  adorn  ;  to  embellish.  "  A  rich  habit  set  out  with 
jewels."  D-iiden.  To  raise  ;  to  levy  ;  to  equip,  [r.] 
jldliion.  —  To  show  ;  to  display;  to  recommend;  to 
set  off.  "  [  could  set  out  that  best  side  of  Luther." 
JlUe'-bnnj.  To  show  ;  to  make  manifest ;  to  prove. 
''Tlioss  very  reasons  set  oitf  how  heinous  his  sin  was." 
[r.]  .^tterbiiry.  —To  set  oner,  to  appoint  to  the  o dice 
of  governor,  overseer,  or  director  over.  "  I  have  set 
thee  o«cr  all  the  land  of  Egypt."  Oen.  x\\.  A\.  —  To 
set  sad,  (JVaut.)  to  set  a  vessel  under  sail  ;  to  commence 
sailing.  —  To  set  to,  to  aflix.  "  He  .  .  .  liath  set  to  his 
seal."  .John  ii\.  33.  — To  set  up,  to  erect.  "  Statues  were 
set  up  to  all'those  who  had  made  themselves  eminent 
for  any  noble  action.  Dryden.  To  institute  ;  to  found. 
"  There  are  many  e.xcellent  institutions  of  charity 
lately  set  up."  Atterbury.  To  enable  to  commence  a 
new  business  ;  as,  "  His  father  set  him  up  in  trade." 
To  raise  ;  to  exalt  ;.  to  put  in  power.  "  I  will  set  up 
shepherds  over  them."  ./er.  xxiii.  4.  To  fix  ;  to  es- 
tablish ;  to  appoint.  "  Here  will  I  set  up  my  everlast- 
ing rest."  Sfiak.  To  place  in  view  ;  as,  "  To  set  up  a 
mark,  a  scarecrow,  &c."  To  raisa,  as  the  voice. 
"  I  'II  set  up  such  a  note  as  she  shall  liear."  Drydsn. 
To  advance  ;  to  propose  to  reception.  "  The  authors 
tliat  set  up  this  opinion."  Burnet.  To  place  on  a 
firm  basis  of  fortune  or  reputation.  "  One  lucky  hit 
sets  up  a  man  for  ever."  Z,'E,-tra«o>e. —  To  set  up  the 
riffirina;  (JV*<titt.)  to  tauten  it  by  tackles.  Dana. 

iiES=-"  This  is  one  of  the  words,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  that  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  any  radical  or  prim- 
itive notion  ;  it  very  frequently  includes  the  idea  of  a 
change  made  in  the  state  of  the  subject,  with  some 
degree  of  continuance  in  the  state  superinduced." 

BET,  V.  n.    1.  To  sink  below  the  horizon,  as  the 
sun  at  evening;  to  go  down. 

Dies  ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  firmly  fi.xed.  "  Maketh  the  teeth  to 
tet  hard  one  against  another."  Bacon. 

3.  To  cease  to  be  fluid  ;  to  concrete. 

That  fluid  substance  in  a  few  minutes  begins  to  set.  Boyle. 

4.  To  begin  a  journey  ;  to  put  one's  self  into 
any  posture  of  removal ;  to  start ;  to  set  out. 

Th'j  king  is  set  from  London.  Shak. 

The  faithless  pirate  soon  will  net  to  sea.  Dryden. 

5.  To  catch  birds  with  a  dog  that  sets  them 
(that  is,  lies  down  and  points  them  out) :  —  also 
to  catch  birds  with  a  large  net.  "  When  I  go  a 
hawking  or  setting."  Boyle. 

6.  To  plant  by  root  or  slip.  "  To  sow  dry, 
and  set  wet."  Old  Proverb. 

7.  To  flow  or  tend  in  a  certain  direction  ;  as, 
"  The  tide  sets  to  the  east." 

8.  To  apply  one's  self  to,  or  to  assume  a  pos- 
ture for,  some  purpose. 

If  he  Kpts  industriously  and  sincerely  to  perform  the  com- 
mands of  Christ.  Hammond. 

4S"  It  is  commonly  used  in  conversation  for  sit, 
which,  though  undoubtedly  barbarous,  is  sometimes 
found  in  authors.     Johnson. 


To  set  about,  to  fall  to  ;  to  begin  ;  to  take  the  first 
step  in.    "  To  set  about  works  of  charity."  Atterbury. 

—  To  set  in,  to  begin  ;  as,  "  Cold  weather  sets  in  ear- 
lier than  usual."  To  become  settled  in  a  given  state 
or  direction.  "  The  weather  was  set  in  to  be  very 
bad."  Addison.  To  flow  towards  the  shore ;  as,  "  The 
tide  sets  in."  —  To  set  off,  to  set  out  on  any  pursuit ;  to 
start.  [Colloquial.]  —  To  set  on  or  upon,  to  begin  a 
march,  journey,  or  enterprise.  Shak.  Locke.  To  make 
an  attack.  "  We  will  set  on  thee."  Shak.  —  To  set 
out,  to  have  beginning.  Browne,  To  begin  a  journey 
or  course.  "  I  shall  set  out  for  London  to-morrow." 
Addison.  —  To  set  to,  to  apply  one's  self  to  any  work. 

—  To  set  up.  to  begin  in  business  ;  to  begin  a  scheme 
in  life  ;  as,  "  To  set  up  in  trade  "  ;  "  To  set  up  for 
one's  self."  To  profess  publicly  ;  to  make  pretensions. 
"  Men  who  set  up  for  morality."    Swijt. 

SET,  p.  a.     1.  Regular ;  formal ;  squared  by  rule. 

Rude  am  I  in  my  speech, 
And  little  blessed  witli  the  >et  phrase  of  peace.       Shak. 
And  railed  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, — 
In  good  set  terms,  —  and  yet  a  motley  tool.  Shnk. 

2.  Fixed;  determined;  positive;  stiff;  un- 
yielding ;  obstinate  ;  as,  "  To  be  set  in  opinion." 

3.  Prescribed  ;  ordained  ;  established.  "  Us- 
ing set  and  prescribed  forms."       King  Charles. 

SET,  w.  1.  A  number  of  things  of  the  same  kind 
or  suited  to  each  other,  or  to  be  used  together, 
of  which  each  is  a  necessary  complement  of  all 
the  rest;  a  number  of  things  of  which  one  can- 
not be  taken  away  without  detriment  to  the 
whole  ;  a  complete  suit  or  assortment ;  as,  "  A 
set  of  China  ware  "  :  "A  dinner  set"  ;  "A  set 
of  chairs";  "A  full  set  of  an  encyclopaedia," 
(that  is,  all  the  volumes.) 

I  '11  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads.  ShaX: 

2.  A  number  of  persons  united  by  some  affin- 
ity of  taste  or  character,  or  by  a  common  object ; 
a  group  ;  a  clique. 

Some  particular  set  of  writers.  Pope. 

3.  Any  thing  not  sown,  but  put  in  a  state  of 
some  growth  into  the  ground. 

'T  is  raised  by  sets  or  berries,  like  whitethorn.      Mortimer. 

4.  The  apparent  sinking  of  the  sun,  or  other 
heavenly  body,  below  the  horizon. 

That  will  be  ere  set  of  sun.  Shale. 

5.  A  wager  at  dice.  Dryden. 

6.  A  game.     "  Play  a  set."  Shak. 
A  dead  set,  a  concerted  scheme  against  any  one  ;  a 

scheme  to  defraud  a  person  by  gaming.  Grose. 

SE'TA,n.;  pi.  sK'TvE.  [L.,  a  bristle.']  (Bot.)  A 
bristle,  or  a  slender  appendage  resembling  a 
bristle :  —  the  stalk  supporting  the  theca  of 
mosses: — the  awn  of  grasses,  when  it  is  not 
below  the"  apex,  but  forms  a  termination  to  any 
of  the  floral  bracts.  Henslow. 

S?-TA'CEOUS  (se-ta'shus),  a.     [L.  seta,  a  bristle.] 

1.  Set  with  strong  hair  or  bristles  ;  bristly ; 
consisting  of  strong  hairs  ;  setose  ;  setous. 

The  parent  insect  with  its  stiff',  setaceous  tail  terebrates  the 
rib  of  the  leaf.  Dcrham. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  the  character  of  a  seta; 
bristle-shaped ;  setiform.  Gray. 

SET'-BOLT,  n.  (Naut.)  An  iron  pin  for  closing 
planks.  Crabb. 

SET'-noWiV,  n.  A  rebuff;  a  rebuke  ;  an  unex- 
pected and  overwhelming  answer  or  reply.  "  I 
gave  him  a  set-doivn  upon  the  subject."     Todd. 

SpT-EE',  n.  {Naut.)  A  vessel  rigged  with  lateen- 
sails. —  See  Settee.  Simmonds. 

SET'FOIL,  n.     {Bot.)  Septfoil.  — See  Septfoil. 

SETH'IC,  a.  (Chron.)  Noting  a  period  of  1460 
years.  Went.  Rev. 

Sp-TiF'?R-OUS,  a.  [L.  seta,  a  bristle,  and  fero, 
to  bear  ]  Bearing  bristles  ;  setigerous.  Maiinder. 

SE'T(-F6RM,  a.  [L.  setn,  a  bristle,  and 
forma,  a  form.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  bristle  ;  setaceous.  Loudon, 

S5-T!gt'pR-OUS,  a.  [L.  seta,  a  bristle, 
and  gero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  bristles  ; 
setiferous.  Loudon. 

s£t'{-REME  [se'te-rem,  Sm. ;  s«t'e-rem,  C,  Wr.Xn. 
[L.  seta,  a  bristle,  and  rermis,  an  oar.]  {Ent.)  A 
natatory  leg,  fringed  with  bristles,  of  an  aquatic 
insect.  Kirby. 

SET'NfSS,  n.  1.  Quality  of  being  set  or  squared 
by  rule ;  formality  ;  regularity  ;  uniformity. 

The  starched  setness  of  a  sententious  writer.        Hosiers.  I 


2.  Fixedness ;  persistency ;  obstinacy.     Wr. 

SET'-OFF,  n.     1.  A  counterbalance  ;  an  offset. 

2.  A  decoration  ;  any  thing  worn  or  added  to 
set  oft' and  improve  the  appearance.  Todd. 

3.  {Law.)  A  demand  of  the  defendant  to 
counterbalance  the  previous  and  admitted  de- 
mand of  the  plaintiff ;  a  counterclaim ;  a  cross- 
demand.  —  See  Offset.  Burrill. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  sloping  face  of  masonry  be- 
tween two  divisions  ot  a  wall,  or  buttress  ;  an 
offset.  Britton. 

SE'TON  (sS'tn),  n.  [Fr.  seton,  from  L.  seta,  a 
bristle.]     {Surg.) 

1.  A  twist  of  silk,  thread,  or  hair  passed 
through  the  skin  and  areolar  membrane,  to  keep 
up  an  issue  ;  a  rowel.  Dunylison. 

2.  An  issue  ;  an  artificial -ulcer.      Dung/ison. 

Se-TOSE',  a.  [L.  setostis,  from  seta,  a  bristle ;  It. 
sctoso,  full  of  silk  ;  setoloso,  bristly.]  {Bot.  & 
Zool.)  Covered  with  bristles  or  stitf  hair  ;  bris- 
tly ;   setaceous ;  setous.  Gray.  Brande, 

SE'TOUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Bristly,  applied  to  a  leaf; 
setose.  Loudon. 

SET'-SCREW  (set'skru),  n.  A  screw,  as  in  a 
cramp,  for  bringing  pieces  of  wood,  metal,  &c., 
into  close  contact.  IVeale. 

SETT,  n.  1.  A  piece  placed  temporarily  on  the 
head  of  a  pile  which  cannot  be  reached  by  the 
weight  of  the  pile-driver  on  account  of  some 
intervening  obstacle.  Wright, 

2.  A  screw  or  other  contrivance  used  to  bring 
two  pieces  together  in  making  masts.  Mar.  Diet, 

3.  {Mining.)  A  number  of  mines  taken  upon 
lease.  Simvionds. 

SjlT-TEE',  n.     1.  A  large,  long  seat,  with  a  back. 
2.  {Navt.)  A  vessef  very  common  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, with  a  very  long,  sharp  prow,  and 
generally  having  two  masts  furnished  with  la- 
teen-sails. Lond.  Ency. 

S5;T-TEE'-BED,  m.  a  bed  that  turns  up  in  the 
form  of  a  settee.  Simmonds. 

SET'TgR,  71.     1.  One  who  sets. 

Proud  setter  up  and  puller  down  of  kings.  Shak. 

2.  {Zo:;l.)  A  useful 
sporting  dog,  trained ' 
to  sit  or  crouch  to  the 
game  he  finds ;    the 
Canis  index.    Youatt. 

They  point  as  so  many 
setters  at  a  partridge. 

Atterbury. ' 

The  .te/^er  is  evidently  the  Setter, 

large   spaniel   improved  to 

his  necniiar  size  and  beauty,and  taughtanother  way  of  mark- 
ing nisgame,  viz.  by  sittirgorcroiiehing The  .•(tWer is  used 

for  the  same  purpose  as  the  pointer,  which  is  descended  from 
tlie  hound. . .  .  Setters  are  not  so  numerous,  and  they  arft 
dearer,  and  with  great  ditficulty  obtained  pure.  .  .  .  The  set- 
ter is  more  active  than  the  pointer,  lie  has  greater  spirit  and 
strength.    He  will  better  stand  continued  hard  work.  Youatt. 

3.  A  man  who  performs  the  oflice  of  a  setting 
dog,  or  finds  out  persons  to  be  phmdcred. 

The  devil's  sellers,  who  continually  heat  their  brains  how 
to  draw  in  some  innocent,  unguarded  heir  into  their  hellish 
net.  South. 

4.  One  who  adapts  words  to  music,  or  com- 
poses music  to  words.  Danes. 

5.  {Gutmcry.)  A  round  stick  to  drive  fusees, 
or  any  other  compositions,  into  cases  made  of 
paper.  Stocquelcr. 

A  setter  forth,  a  proclaimer.  "  He  seemeth  to  be  a 
setter  forth  of  strange  gods."  Acts  xvi\.  18.  —  A  set- 
ter off,  whatever  sets  off,  decorates,  or  recommends. 
"Gilders,  setters  off,  of  thy  graces."  Whitlock. — 4 
setter  on,  an  instigator  ;  an  inciter.    Ascliam. 

SET'TgR-WORT  (-wurt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
hellebore,  used  as  medicine  ;  bear's-foot ;  Hel' 
lebortisjbstidus.  Dunglison. 

SET'TfNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  sets;  the 
act  of  putting,  placing,  fixing,  &c. 

2.  An  enclosure,  that  in  which  a  gem  is  set. 
"  Settings  of  stones."  Exod.  xxviii.  17. 

3.  (Astron.)  The  apparent  sinking  of  the  sun, 
or  other  heavenly  body,  below  the  horizon. 

I  have  touched  tlie  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness; 

And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 

I  haste  now  to  my  settitif/.  S/iak. 

4.  (IVaut.)  Direction;  tendency;  course;  as, 
"  The  setting  of  a  current."  Wright, 

5.  {Arch.)  The  hardening  of  mortar  or  '•e- 
ment.  Wright. 
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SETTING-COAT 

SfiT'TING-COAT,  n,  (Arch.)  The  best  kind  of 
plastering  for  walls  and  ceilings.        Simmonda, 

BSt'TING-DOg,  n.  A  dog  taught  to  find  game  ; 
a  setter.  —  See  Setter.  Addison. 

S6T'TING-P0LE,  n.  A  pole  pointed  with  iron, 
used  for  propelling  vessels  and  boats.    Bartktt. 

SfeT'TLE  (sSt  tl),  n.  [A.  S.  sell,  settl,  gesetl ;  Gcr. 
sessel;  Dut.  zetel.  —  L.  sedile.']  A  seat ;  a  bench  ; 
—  a  wooden  bench  having  a  nigh  back. 

A  common  settle  drew  for  either  guest.  Drinlen. 

SfiT'TLE  (sSt'tQ,  V.  a.  [From  the  noun  settle,  or 
from  set.]     [«.  settled;    pp.  settling,  set- 

TLEIjJ 

1.  To  place  in  any  certain  and  permanent  state 
after  fluctuation,  wandering,  or  disturbance. 

I  will  settle  you  after  your  old  estates.         £zek.  xxxvi.  U. 

2.  To  establish  in  any  business  or  way  of  life. 

The  father  thoufrht  the  time  drew  on 

Of  settUiiy  ill  the  world  liis  only  son.  Dryden. 

3.  To  fix,  as  in  an  abode  ;  to  establish. 

1  will  settle  him  in  my  house  and  in  my  (cinedom  forever. 
]  ChroH.  xvii.  14. 

4.  To  free  from  ambiguity ;  to  make  clear ;  to 
determine ;  to  decide. 

Comprising  such  passages  as  are  true  in  old  authors,  and 
mttUnii  sucli  as  arc  told  after  different  manners.         Addinon. 

5.  To  persuade  to  adopt  some  definite  opin- 
ion or  conduct ;  to  free  from  doubt  or  hesitation. 

It  will  settle  the  wavering  and  confirm  the  doubtful.  Sw{ff. 

6.  To  make  close  or  compact ;  to  compress. 

Cover  ant-hills  up,  that  the  rain  may  settle  the  turf  hefore 
the  spring.  Mortimer. 

7.  To  fix  inalienably  by  legal  sanctions;  to 
establish  by  gift  or  grant ;  to  confirm. 

I  have  settled  upon  him  a  good  annuity  for  life.     Addison. 

8.  To  attach  inseparably;  to  fasten. 

Exalt  your  passion  by  directing  and  sellling  it  upon  nn  ob- 
ject the  due  contemplation  of  whose  loveliness  may  cure  per- 
factly  all  hurts  received  from  mortal  beauty.  Jioyle. 

9.  To  cause  to  deposit  dregs  or  impurities. 

Gathered  like  scum,  and  settled  to  itself.  Milton. 

10.  To  compose ;  to  tranquillize ;  to  calm. 
"  Settling  thyself  to  thy  devotions."         Duppa. 

11.  To  adjust ;  to  regulate  ;  to  bring  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  as,  "  To  settle  a  dispute." 

12.  To  ordain  as  pastor  of  a  church  or  parish  ; 
as,  "  To  settle  a  minister."     [U.  S.]         Ch.  Ex. 

13.  To  colonize;  to  people;  as,  "The  Puri- 
tans settled  New  England.  Clarke. 

14.  {Late.)  To  adjust;  to  liquidate;  to  bal- 
ance, as  an  accoimt ;  to  pay,  as  a  debt.  Boutier. 

15.  (Naut.)  To  lower ;  to  cause  to  sink. 
*'  Settle  the  main-top-sail  halyards."  Mur.  Diet. 

To  sttlle  the  land,  (Jifavt.)  to  cause  the  land  to  sink 
below  tlie  liorizon,  by  sailing  from  it.  Mar.  DicL 

Syn.  — See  Fix,  Ratify. 

SET'TLE,  V.  n.  1.  To  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a 
liquid  and  rest,  as  dregs  or  lees ;  to  deposit 
dregs ;  to  subside. 

Mud  brought  down  by  the  Nilus,  which  settled  by  degrees 
Into  a  llrra  land.  Broicne. 

2.  To  establish  a  residence ;  to  fix  one's  hab- 
itation ;  as,  "They  settled  in  the  west." 

The  Spinetse,  descended  from  the  Pelasgi,  settled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Po.  Arbnthnot. 

3.  To  choose  a  method  of  life  ;  to  establish  a 
domestic  state;  —  to  quit  an  irregular  and  des- 
ultory for  a  methodical  life.  Johnson. 

As  people  marry  now  and  tetlle.  Prior. 

4.  To  cease  changing  and  become  fixed. 

The  wi-.id  came  about,  and  settled  in  the  west.  liacon. 

5.  To  take  any  lasting  state ;  to  become  fixed. 

Chyle  . . .  runs  through  all  the  intermediate  colors,  till  it 
fettles  in  an  intense  red.  Arbutlmot. 

e.  To  assume  a  state  of  rest ;  to  rest ;  to  re- 
pose. 

And  shades  eternal  settle  o'er  his  eyes.  I'o/ie. 

7.  To  grow  calm ;  to  cease  from  agitation  ; 
to  be  composed  ;  to  be  tranquillized ;  to  be  ap- 
peased. 

Till  the  fury  of  his  highness  »e«/e. 
Come  not  before  him.  Slial: 

8.  To  sink  by  the  force  of  gravity;  to  con- 
tract ;  to  shrink  ;  to  become  compact ;  as,  "  To 
allow  earth  to  settle  in  embankments." 

9.  To  become  established  as  a  pastor  of  a 
church.     [U.  S.] 

8ET'TLE-BfiD,  n.  A  bed  turned  so  as  to  form  a 
settle,  or  seat.  Crnbb. 
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lished;  definite;  secure;  conclusive. 

SfiT'TLED-Nfiss  (sSt'tld-nfis),  n.     The   state  of 
being  settled  ;  a  confirmed  state. 

We  have  attained  to  a  setllediiest  of  disposition.    Bp.  TlaU. 

SftT'TLE-MftNT,  tl.     1.  The  act  of  settling,  or 
the  state  of  being  settled.  Johnson. 

2.  An  adjustment  of  differences ;  a  reconcilia- 
tion ;  as,  "  The  settlement  of  a  controversy." 

3.  The  act  of  establishing  a  colony  ;  the  act  of 
settling  or  peopling  a  place ;  colonization ;  as, 
"  Since  the  settlement  of  the  country." 

4.  A  colony ;  a  district  newly  settled. 

After  discovering  the  continent  and  malting  settlements  in 
the  islands  of  America,  be  IColumbus]  was  treated  like  a 
criminal,  and  carried  over  lu  Europe  in  irons.  Guthrie. 

5.  Act  of  giving  possession  by  legal  sanction. 

With  settlement  as  good  as  law  can  make.  Dryden. 

6.  An  adjustment  of  accounts  or  claims ; 
liqtiidation ;  payment.  Simmonds. 

7.  The  act  of  (quitting  a  roving  for  a  domestic 
and  methodical  hfe ;  the  act  of  settling  down. 

Wealth,  power,  or  settlement  in  the  world.        V Estrange. 

8.  The  sinking  of  the  dregs  or  feculencies 
in  liquor  to  the  bottom  ;  subsidence. 

9.  t  Lees ;  dregs  ;  settlings.  Mortimer. 

10.  The  ordination  or  installation  of  a  minis- 
ter over  a  religious  society  or  parish.     [U,  S.] 

11.  A  sum  of  money  settled  upon  a  minister, 
exclusive  of  his  salary.     [U.  S.]  Emerson. 

12.  {Law.)  A  jointure  granted  to  a  wife  ;  a 
disposition  of  property  by  deed,  usually  through 
a  trustee,  for  the  benefit  of  a  wife,  a  child,  &c. : 
—  a  legal  residence  by  which  relief  is  claimed 
from  a  parish.  Bvrrill. 

It  was  enacted  that  forty  days'  undisturbed  residence 
should  gam  any  person  a  settlement  in  any  parish.  A.  Smith. 

The  Act  of  Settlement  {Kng.  Hist.)  was  that  of  the 
12th  and  13tli  of  William  IFF.,  Ity  which  tlie  crown 
was  limited  to  the  liouse  of  Hanover.  Blackstone. 

SET'TL^R,  n.  One  who  settles,  as  in  a  new  place 
or  colony ;  a  colonist. 

All  those  colonists  had  established  themselves  in  countries 
inhabited  by  savage  and  barbarous  nations,  who  easily  gave 
place  to  the  new  settlers.  A.  Smith. 

SET'TL!NG,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  settles. 

2.  The  act  of  subsiding;  —  subsidence. 

One  part  being  moist  and  the  other  dry  occasions  its  »et- 
lliiii/  more  in  one  place  than  another,  which  causes  cracks 
and  settlings  in  the  wall.  Mortimer. 

3.  That  which  subsides ;  sediment ;  dregs, 

•Tis  but  the  lees 
And  settUngs  of  a  melancholy  blood.  Milton. 

4.  t  One  recently  planted  or  settled. 

Easily  moved  as  young  settlings.  Beam. 

SfiT'-TO,  n.  A  combat ;  a  contest :  —  a  warm 
debate  or  argument.     [Colloquial.]        Brockett 

SET'i;-LA,n.  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  the  stipes 
of  certain  fungi.  Hensloto. 

SfiT'n-LOSE,  a.  [L.  seta,  a  bristle.]  Setose  or 
bristly,  with  the  bristles  truncated.      Maunder. 

SET'— WALL,  n.     A  species  of  valerian.  Johnson. 

s£v'EiN  (sgv'vn),  a.  [A.  S.  seofon,  seofan,  seofen ; 
Ger.  sieben ;  Dut.  zevcn ;  Sw.  sjn ;  Dan.  syv.  — 
Heb.  3>2r: ;  Gr.  hri  ;  L.  septem ;  It.  sette :  Sp. 

siete ;  Fr.  sept."]     One  more  than  six ;  four  and 
three. 

**-  The  lexicons  erenerally,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, also  assign  to  the  word  and  its  derivatives  the 
farther  office  of  a  round  or  indefinite  numlter,  to  ex- 
press a  small  number,  in  the  sense  of  sereral.  ...  It 
appears  to  us  possible  to  resolve  all  the  other  passages 
[in  the  Hible],  referred  to  by  Geseniiis  and  others  to 
this  class,  into  the  idea  of 'sufficiency,  satisfaction, 
fulness,  completeness,  |>erfection,  abundance,  &.c.,  in- 
timated in  the  Hebrew  root  from  which  the  numeral 
is  derived.  ...  It  is  most  likely  that  this  idea  be- 
came orieinally  associated  with  the  number  seven 
from  the  Creator  havinti  finished  all  his  work  on 
the  seventh  day  ;  and  that  hence,  also,  it  was  adople<l 
as  a  sarrod  number,  or  a  number  chiefly  employed 
in  religious  concerns,  in  order  to  remind  mankind 
of  the  creation  and  its  true  author.  Thus  there 
were  seren  offerings  in  making  a  covenant  (Gen.  xxi. 
28)  ;  serrn  lamps  in  the  golden  candlestick  (Ex. 
xxxvii.  2!) ;  the  blood  was  sprinklo<l  seren  times  (Lev. 
iv,  lij,  18)  ;  every  ser»nth  year  was  sabbatical,  seren 
sabbaihs  of  years  in  Iho  Jubilee  (xxv.  8)  ;  .«^rr»i  trum- 
pets, sertn  lamps,  seren  seals,  &,c.  We  also  find  the 
number  stren  introiliirecl  into  forms  of  sii|>cr8tition, 
&.C.  . . .  U  was  considered  a  fottunaie  number  among 
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the  rersian*.    Cicero  call*  it  ilie  knot  and  cement  o( 
all  things.     KiUo. 

The  Seren  Start,  Hie  cluster  of  dart  in  the  ncr k  ol 
the  constellation  Taiirua ;— oiled  aluo  Pleiades. 
HutlHH.  —  Seren  neiencei.  Hee  HciE.itCES.  —  Tkt  gee- 
en  sagea  or  wise  men  of  Ore  tee,  a  name  rommonly 
applied  to  seven  of  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers, 
some  of  whom  were  legiHlalorx,  viz.  I'eriander  of  Cor- 
inth, Pitiaciu  of  .Mityleiic,  Thales,  .«ki|on,  liias,  Chile, 
and  Cleobiilus.  — jieceii  tcondere  of  the  worU.  Hee 
Wonders. 

Sfiv'EN  (H«v'vn),  n.  The  sum  of  six  and  one  :  — 
the  symbol  representing  six  and  one  ;  as  7. 

SfiV'EN-FOLD,  a.  Repeated  seven  times;  in- 
creased or  multiplied  seven  times.  Shak. 

s£v'EN-FOLD,  ad.  Seven  times  as  much  ;  seven 
times.  Gen.  iv.  15. 

8EVENNIGHT  (sfin'nit),  n.  A  week  ;  the  time  of 
seven  nights  and  days,  from  one  day  of  the 
week  to  the  next  day  of  the  same  denomination 
preceding  or  following;  —  now  contracted  to 
sennight,  and  thus  used  ;  as,  "  It  happened  on 
Monday  sevennitjht,  or  sennight,"  that  is,  on  the 
Monday  before  last  Monday  ;  "It  will  be  done 
on  Monday  serennight,  or  sennight,"  that  is,  on 
the  Monday  after  next  Monday.  Addison. 

SEV'EN-SCORE  (8«v'vn-sk6r),  a.  Seven  times 
twenty  ;  one  hundred  and  forty. 

The  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  who  Uved  till  she  wm»  seren- 
score  years  old.  Jlucon. 

SfeV'EN-St'iME,  a.  Noting  an  arrangement  or 
gradation  by  sevens,     [k.]  A'.  Brit.  Rer. 

SfiV'EN-SOME-NftSS,  n.  An  arrangement  or  gra- 
dation of  things  in  the  order  of  the  number 
seven  ;  a  system  of  sevens,     [k.]  N.  Biit.  Rev- 

SfiV'EN-TfiEN  (sev'Tn-tsn),  a.  [A.  S.  seofoniine.^ 
Seven  and  ten  ;  seven  added  to  ten. 

SfiV'EN-TEEN,  n.  The  sum  of  seven  and  ten  :  — 
the  symbol  representing  seven  and  ten  ;  as  17. 

SEV'EN-TEENTH  (s^v'vn-tenth),  a.  The  seventh 
after  the  tenth  ;  — the  ordinal  of  seventeen  :  — 
noting  one  of  seventeen  parts  ihto  which  a 
thing  is  divided. 

Sfiy'ENTH  (sdv'vnth),  a.  1.  The  first  after  the 
sixth  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  seven. 

2.  Noting  one  of  seven  parts  into  which  a  thing 
is  divided ;  as,  "  The  seventh  part  of  an  apple. 

SEVENTH  fs6v'vnth),  M.  1.  One  part  in  seven  ; 
the  seventn  part. 

2.  (Mus.)  An  interval  embracing  seven  de- 
grees, as  from  A  to  G,  &c. :  —  the  seventh  note  in 
any  scale  reckoning  upward  from  the  key-note, 
and  in  this  sense  (if  a  major  seventh)  technically 
termed  the  sensible  or  leading  note.         Dtcight. 

S£V'ENTH-LY  (sSv'vnth-le),  ad.  In  the  seventh 
place.  '  Bacon. 

SEV'EN-Tl-fyrn  (s«v'vn-i?-€th),n.  The  next  after 
the  sixty-ninth  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  seventy  :  — 
noting  one  of  seventy  parts  into  which  a  thing 
is  divided. 

s£v'EN-TY  (sSv'vn-t?),  a.    Seven  times  ten. 

S6V'EN-TY,  n.  The  sum  of  seven  times  ten  :  — 
the  symbol  representing  seven  times  ten  ;  as  70. 

The  Serenty,  the  seventy  two  translators  of  the  Pep- 
tuagint,  or  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  Clarke. 

SEV'^R,  V.  a.  [L".  separo  ;  It.  separare,  serrare, 
sceverare  ;  Sp.  aeparar  \  Fr.  s  parer,  sevrer.']  \i. 

SEVEHED;  |>B.  SEVKKIXO,  SEVEHEI).] 

1.  To  divide  or  part  by  force ;  to  separate  \\o- 
lently  ;  to  force  asunder  ;  to  rend  in  twain  ;  — 
to  detach,  as  one  part  from  another ;  to  dis- 
join ;  to  disunite ;  to  part. 

Our  state  cannot  tie  severed;  we  are  one. 

One  flesh.  Milton. 

And  who  can  sfrrr  love  fVom  charity?  Shak. 

Death,  called  lift,  which  us  ttom  life  doth  srrrr.  MUtam. 

2.  To  put  in  different  orders  or  {^aces;  to 
segregate ;  to  set  apart. 

The  angels  shall  come  forth,  and  arrer  the  wicked  fVoin 
among  the  just.  Jfa/(.  ziii. 40. 

3.  To  divide  by  distinctions  ;  to  discriminate. 

This  axiom  Is  of  birge  exteat,  and  would  be  «rre>r</  and 
refined  by  trial.  &>c«m. 

4.  To  keep  distinct ;  to  keep  apart. 

Threr  ginrious  siin*.  ench  one  ■  perfi-et  luni 

N«>»  sepurated  with  II  e  racking  rioiids. 

But  «rrn-r(/ in  a  pair.  Hear,  shining  sky.  Skat. 

0.  {Laic.)  To  divide,  as  a  joint  estate,  among 
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several.     "How  an  estate  in  joint  tenancy  may 
be  severed  and  destroyed."  Blackstone 

Syn.  —  See  Separate. 

SEV'gR,  V.  n.    1.  To  make  a  separation  ;  to  dis- 
tinguish between ;  to  discriminate. 

Tlie  Lord  will  sever  between  the  cattle  of  Israel  and  the 
cattle  of  Kgypt.  Ex.  ix.  4. 

2.  To  suffer  disjunction  ;  to  part  or  go  off 
from  one  another  ;  to  be  separated. 

Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severiiij/  clouds  in  yonder  east.  Shak. 

3.  {Law.)  In  practice,  to  separate  or  divide. 

Defendants  are  said  to  sever  in  their  pleas  where  each 
pleads  separately,  Buirill. 

SEV'gR-AL,  a.     [From  sever ;  —  Old  Fr.  several.] 

1.  Different ;  distinct  from  one  another. 

For  several  virtues 
Have  I  liked  several  women.  Shale. 

2.  Divers  ;  sundry  ;  various  ;  consisting  of  any 
small  number  more  than  two. 

ATlcr  several  victories  gained  over  us  [we]  might  have  still 
kept  the  enemy  from  our  gates.  Addison. 

3.  Single  ;  individual ;  particular. 

I  'II  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends.  Shak. 

4.  t  Separate  ;  disjoined  ;  not  together. 

Be  several  at  meat  and  lodging.  Beau.  If  Ft. 

5.  (Law.)  Separate;  distinct;  exclusive;  in- 
dependent; the  opposite  of  joint  or  com.-non. 
"A  swera/ estate."  "A  seiwa^  fishery."  Burrill. 

WhjV  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot 

Which  my  heart  knows  tlie  world's  wide  commonplace?  Sliak. 

Joint  and  .■ievera',  (fjuw.)  uppUed  to  a  deed  (if  obli- 
gation by  wliicli  tliB  sifjners  are  both  collectively  and 
individually  bound  for  the  whole.  Barrill- 

+  SfiV'<j;R-Al.,  n.    1.  State  of  separation.  Burrill. 

Tusser. 


More  profit  is  quieter  found 
Where  pastures  in  sereral  be. 


2.  Each  particular  singly  taken  ;  detail. 

There  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
The  severaU. 

3.  Any  enclosed  or  separate  place. 


Shak. 


They  hid  their  several  for  heathen  nations,  their  sewrnf 
for  the  people  of  their  own  nation,  their  several  for  men,  their 
several  for  women,  &c.  Hooker. 

4.  A  piece  of  open  land,  adjoining  to  a  com- 
mon field,  and  a  kind  of  joint  property  of  the 
landholders  of  a  parish.  Bacon.     Todd. 

5.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  separate  share  or  par- 
tition. Burrill. 


t  sev'?r-Am-tv, 

taken ;  detail. 


Each    particular   singlv 
Bp.  HaU. 


fSEV'^R-AL-lZE,  V.  a.      To  make  several;    to 

distinguish ;  to  separate.  Bp.  Hall. 

SEV'pR-AL-LY,    ad.        Distinctly;  separately; 
apart  from  others. 


It  will  not  be  J 
tinctly  of  each. 


iipropcr  to  say  something  severalhi  and  dis- 
iVaterlahd. 


SEVyR-AL-TY,   n.     A  state   of  separation  from 

the  rest,  or  from  all  others.         Wotton.  Bacon. 

.9ii  estate  in  severalty,  (A-aic.)  an  estate  held  by  a 

person  in  his  own  right  only.  Blackstone. 

SEV'gR-ANCE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  severing  ;  sepa- 
ration ;  partition.  Carew. 
2.  (Law.)  The  adoption  by  several  defend- 
ants of  several  pleas,  instead  of  joining  in  one 
plea  :  —  the  partition  of  a  joint  estate  or  inter- 
est.                                                               Bouvier. 

S5-VERE',  a.     [L.  severus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  severe  ;  Fr. 
stV'^re.'l 

X.  IJigid  ;  harsh  ;  shirp  ;  hard ;  stern  ;  rigor- 
ous; apt  to  punish  or  blame  ;  not  indulgent;  — 
austere  ;  morose ;  cruel ;  ine.'corable ;  relentless. 

Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraller.  Shak. 

When  angry  most  he  seemed  and  most  severe.      itilton. 

2.  Very  strict  or  exnet;  regulated  by  rigid 
rules;  as,  "  Severe  discipline." 

Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitnde.  severe  and  pure, 

Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed.  Milton. 

3.  Exempt  from  all  levity  of  appearance ; 
grave  ;  sober  :  sedate  ;  stern. 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  ftirmal  cot.  Shak. 

4.  Strictly  methodical ;  rigidly  exact ;  not  lax. 

T  leave  it  Tather  to  the  delicate  wit  of  poets  than  venture 
upon  so  nice  a  subject  with  my  severer  style.  More. 

5.  Concise  ;  close  ;  not  redundant. 

The  Latin,  a  moat  severe  and  romnendioiis  langnaee,  often 
expresses  that  in  one  word  which  modern  tongues  cannot  in 
more.  Dryden. 

6.  Keen ;  cutting ;  sarcastic  ;  satirical. 

The  Lady  Lizard  desired  him  not  to  be  so  severe  on  his 
reUtioDs.  Addbon, 


7.  Afflictive;  painful;  distressing;  biting; 
extreme ;  hard  to  endure  ;  as,  "  A  severe  pain  ; 
"  A  severe  climate." 

Syn.— See  Harsh,  Hard,  Austere,  Strict, 
Keen. 

Sg-VERE'LY,  ad.     In  a  severe  manner  ;  harshly ; 
sharply  ;  sternly  ;  rigidly  ;  —  strictly  ;  rigorous- 
-    ly;  —  afllictively  ;  distressingly;  extremely. 
S^-VERE'NfSS,  n.     Severity  Temple. 

SEV^R-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  water;  —  found  near  St. 
Sever,  in  France.  Dana. 

S5-VER'J-TY,  n.  [L.  severitas  ;  It.  severita  ;  Sp. 
severidad ;  Fr.  sevtiritel 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  severe ;  harsh- 
ness;  hardness;  sharpness;  sternness;  rigor; 
want  of  indulgence  ;  acrimony ;  austerity. 

There  is  a  difference  lietween  an  ecclesiastical  censure  and 

severity.  Aiilijf'e. 

Strict  age  and  sour  severity.  Milton. 

2.  Strictness ;  rigid  accuracy  ;  rigor ;  exact- 
ness.    "  The  severity  of  truth."  Dryden. 

3.  Power  of  distressing  ;  afflictiveness  ;  ex- 
tremity ;  as,  "  The  severity  of  pain  " ;  "  The 
sevei-ity  of  the  climate." 

Syn.  —  See  Acrimony,  Austerity. 

SEV'^R-Y,  n.  [From  sever.']  (Arch.)  A  sepa- 
rate portion  or  compartment  of  a  building ;  — 
also  written  severey,  severee,  and  civery.  Britton. 

t  SEV-O-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  sevoco,  sevocare,  to  call 
aside.]     The  act  of  calling  aside.  Bailey. 

t  SEW  (su),  V.  a.  [Fr.  suivre.]  To  pursue ;  to 
sue.  —  See  Sue,  v.  a.  No.  4.  Spenser. 

SEW  (so),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  siician,  suwan ;  Dan.  sye ; 
Sw.  sy.  —  L.  suo.]  [i.  sewed;  pp.  sewing, 
sewed. — SEWN  is  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
used  as  the  participle.]  To  work  with  needle 
and  thread  ;  to  stitch. 

A  time  to  rend  and  a  time  to  seio.  Eccles.  iii.  7. 

I  can  sing,  weave,  sew,  and  dance.  Shak. 

SEW  (so),  r.  a.  To  join  or  fasten  together  by 
threads  drawn  with  a  needle. 

No  man  seweth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  garment 

Mark  ii.  21. 

To  sew  up,  to  enclose  in  any  thing  sewed.  "  Sew  me 
up  in  the  skirts  of  it  "  [a  pown].  Shak.  —  To  be  sewed 
up,  (JVaut.)  to  rest  upon  the  ground,  as  a  ship,  when 
there  is  not  depth  of  water  enough  to  float  her.  M.  Diet. 

t  SEW  (so),  v.  a.  To  drain,  as  a  pond,  in  order 
to  take  the  fish  in  it.  Ainsicorth. 

SEW'AQrE    (so'jj),    n.     1.   The  water   flowing  in 

sewers  ;  the  water  carried  off  by  sewers.  Martini. 

2.    The   system    of  sewers   or   subterranean 

conduits   for   carrying  ofl'  filth   or  superfluous 

water  in  a  city  ;  sewerage.  Ogilvie. 

t  SEW'^R  (su'er),  71.  [Old  Fr.  escuyer.]  An  an- 
cient officer  who  served  up  a  feast.         Herbert. 

SEWER  (so'er  or  shor)  [shor,  S.  IF.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  W. 
R.;  su'er,  E.  IF/-.;  so  er,  K.;  s6r,  viiljarly  pro- 
nounced shor,  Sm.  ;  sor,  C],  n.  [Fr.  suivre,  to 
follow;  issir,  to  issue.  Richardson.]  A  pas- 
sage to  convey  water  under  ground  ;  a  drain  ;  — 
sometimes  corrupted  by  orthography,  as  well  as 
pronunciation,  into  shore. 

Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air.  Milton. 
IS3" "  The  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word  is 
become  universal,  though  in  Jiinins's  time  it  should 
seem  to  have  been  confined  to  London  ;  for,  nnder  the 
word  shore,  he  says,  '  Common  shore,  Londinensihus 
ita  corrnptfe  dicitnr,  the  common  sewer.^  Johnson  has 
given  us  no  etymology  of  fins  word  ;  but  Skinner  tells 
lis,  '  Non  infeliciter  Cowellus.  decimal  a  verbo  issue, 
dictnrnque  putat  quasi  issuer,  abjecti  iiiitiali  syllabi.' 
Nothing  can  he  more  natural  than  this  derivation  ; 
the  .«  going  into  sh  before  u,  preceded  by  the  accent,  is 
agreeable  to  analogy,  and  the  «  in  this  case,  being  pro- 
n»nneed  like  ew,  might  easily  draw  the  word  into  the 
eominon  orthography,  sewer  ;  while  the  sound  of  sh 
was  preserved,  and  the  ew,  as  in  shew,  strew,  and  sew, 
■night  soon  slide  into  o,  and  thus  produce  the  present 
anomaly."     tValker. 

SEW'pil  (ss'er),  n.  One  who  sews  or  uses  a 
needle.  Johnson. 

BEW'^IR-A^E  (83  er-9j  or  sliOr  9j),  n.  The  con- 
struction or  the  support  of  sewers;  a  system  of 
drainage  by  means  of  sewers.  P.  Mag. 

SEW'INO  (s5'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  sews. 
2.  Work  done  with  the  needle.  Ash. 

SEW'lNG-MA-yiliNE',  n.  A  machine  for  sew- 
ing. Ure. 


SEW'ING-NEE'DLE,  n.  A  needle  used  in  sew. 
ing-  Ash. 

SEW'ING^  (so'jngz),  n.  pi.  Compound  threads  of 
silk,  wound,  cleaned,  doubled,  and  thrown  for 
sewing- silk.  Simmonds. 

SEW'ING-SILK,  n.  Silk  spun  into  threads  for 
sewing.  Heed. 

t  SEW'ST^R  (so'ster),  n.  A  seamstress.  B.  Jonson. 

SEX  (seks),  n.  [L.  sexus ;  It.  sesso ;  Sp.  sexo ;  Fr. 
sexe.] 

1.  The  characteristic  property  by  which  an 
animal  or  a  vegetable  is  male  or  female. 

Under  his  forming  hand  a  creature  grew 
Manlike,  but  different  sex.  Milton. 

The  universality  of  sexes  in  vegetables.  Lmdley. 

2.  One  of  the  two  divisions  of  animals,  male 
and  female. 

Thece  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world.  Milton. 

3.  Womankind;  women.  Garth. 

Unhappy  sexl  whose  beauty  is  your  snare.         Jiryden. 

SEX-A-95-NA'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  is  si.xty  years 
old  ;  a  sexagenary.  Bentley. 

II  SEX-A^'e-NA-RY  [s«ks-5d'jen-9-re,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ;  seks'51-je-ner-e,  Wb.  ;  seks'fi-je- 
ngr-e  or  seks-ad  jen-9-re,  JKr.],  a.  [L.  scxage- 
naritts  ;  sexageni,  sixty  ;  It.  sessagenario ;  Sp. 
sexagenario  ;  Fr.  sexagtnaire.] 

1.  Three  score  ;  sixty.  Chesterfield. 

2.  (Math.)  Pertaining  to  the  number  sixty; 
noting  a  scale  of  numbers  in  which  the  modulus 
is  sixty.  Davies. 

11  SEX-A9'5-NA-RY,  n.     1.  A  person  sixty  years 

old  ;  a  sexagenarian,     [r.]  Wright. 

2.  (Math.)  A  scale  in  which  the  modulus  is 

sixty.  Davies  ^  Peck. 

SEX-A-(?ES  J-MA,  n.  [L.  sexagesimus,  sixty.] 
The  second  Sunday  before  Lent,  being  the  six- 
tieth day  before  Easter.  Btick. 

SEX-A-^ES'I-MAL,  a.  Sixtieth;  pertaining  to 
the  number  60.  Ihitton. 

Sexagesimal,  or  sexagenary  arithmetic  a  method  ol 
computation  proceeding  by  sixtieths.  Huttnn. —  Se.i- 
agesimal  fractions,  {Math.)  fractions  whose  denomina- 
tors are  some  power  of  60  ;  —  called  also  astronomical 
fractions,  because  anciently  no  others  were  used  in 
astronomical  operations.     Davies  ^  Peck. 


SEX-A-^ES'l-MAL,  n. 
fraction. 


(Math.)    A  sexagesimal 
Davies 


SEX'A-NA-RY,  a.     Consisting  of  six  ;   sixfold. 

SEX'AN-GLE,  n.  [L.  sex,  six,  and  angubis,  an 
angle.]  (Geom.)  A  figure  having  six  angles 
and  six  sides  ;  a  hexagon.  Hutton. 

SEX'AN-GLED  (Sng-gld),  a.     Sexangular.  Hawes 

SEX-AN'GU-LAR,  a.  Having  six  angles  ;  hexag- 
onal. Dryden, 

SEX-AN'GU-LAR-LY,  ad.  With  six  angles  ;  hex- 
agonally,  "  Johnson. 

SEX-DE9'J-MAL,  a.  [L.  sex,  six,  and  decern,  ten.] 
(Crystallography.)  Noting  a  crystal  the  pris- 
matic part  of  which  has  six  laces,  and  the  two 
summits  taken  together  ten  faces,  —  or  the  re- 
verse. Cleaveland. 

SEX-DT(?'IT-T§M,  n.  [L.  sex,  six,  and  digitus,  a 
finger,  a  toe.]  The  state  of  liaving  six  fingers 
on  one  hand,  or  six  toes  on  one  foot.        Perry. 

SEX-Dl(?'JT-iST,  n.  One  who  has  six  fingers  on 
one  hand,  or  six  toes  on  one  foot.  Perry. 

SEX-bl7-0-DE9'I-MAL,  a.  [L.  sex,  six,  and  duo- 
decim,tv;e\\e.]  (Crystallography.)  Noting  crys- 
tals, the  prismatic  or  middle  part  of  which  nas 
six  faces,  and  the  two  summits,  taken  together, 
twelve  faces,  —  or  the  reverse.  Cleaveland. 

SEXED  (sekst),  a.  Having  sex;  —  used  in  com- 
position.    "  Gentle-sexed."  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

SEX  5-NA-RY,  a.  (Arith.)  Noting  a  scale  of  no- 
tation in  which  the  local  value  of  the  digits  in- 
creases in  a  sixfold  proportion  ;  sextuple.»//M<^on. 

SEX-EN'NJ-AIi,  a.  [L.  aexevnis;  sex,  six,  and 
annus,  a  year.]  Lasting  six  years,  or  happen- 
ing once  in  six  years.  Burke 

SEX-EN'NI-AL-LY,  ad.  Once  in  six  years.  Clarke 

SEX'FID,  or  SEX'l-Fil>,  a.  [L.  sex,  six,  aiidfindo, 
fidi,  to  split.]     (Bat.)  Six-cleft.  Wnght. 
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BfeX-l-StL  LA-BLE,  n. 

lables. 


A  word  haring  six  syl- 
Oswald, 


SftX'L^SS,  a.  Destitute  of  sex,  or  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  sex.  ShelU'ij. 

SfiX-LOc'y-LAK,  a.  [L.  sex,  six,  and  loculiis, 
dim.  of  locus,  a  place]  {Hot.)  Having  six  cells ; 
six-celled.  Grai/. 


8ftX'TA|N  (sSks'tjn),  n. 
stanza  of  six  lines. 


[L.  sextans,  a  sixth.]     A 
Johnson, 


siX'T^Jf^,  n.     [L.,  from  sex,  six.] 

1.  (Rom.  Ant.)  A  coin  equal  to  the  sixth  part 
of  an  as.  iV.  S/iiith. 

2.  (Astron.)   The  Sextant.  Hind. 

SfiX'TANT,  M.     [It.  sestante,  from  L.  sextans,  a 
sixth  ;  sex,  six  ;  Sp.  sextaiUe  ; 
Fr.  sextitit.y 

1.  (ilffiM.)  The  sixth  part 
of  a  circle,  or  an  arc  of  60 
degrees.  Davies. 

2.  An  instrument  for  nicas- 
uring  angles  by  reflection, 
having  a  graduated  arc  equal 
to  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle, 
and  divided  into  120  equal 
parts.     It  is  constructed  on  scxtanu 

the    same    principle    as    the    quadrant.  —  See 
Qladiiwt. 

Big'  In  tlie  flgiire  rlie  mirror  C,  affixed  to  the  mova- 
ble index  C  E,  rertects  a  ray  of  light  C  P,  from  a  star 
to  the  fixed  mirror  D,  wliicli  also  reflects  the  ray 
t'irotisli  the  telescope  F,  to  the  eye,  causing  an  image 
of  the  star  to  l»o  seen  in  the  direction  of  F  ti.  The 
angle  made  by  tlio  first  incident  ray  and  the  last  re- 
flected ray  is  indicated  hy  the  graduated  arc  A  £,  half 
degrees  being  nuinl>ered  as  degrees. 

3.  {Astron.)  A  constellation  placed  across 
the  equator  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  eclip- 
tic. Hutton. 

ufiX'TA-RV,  n.  [L.  sextanus  ;  sextus,  the  sixth; 
sex,  six.]  {Rom.  Ant.)  A  liquid  measure  con- 
taining a  sixth  part  of  a  congitis,  or  about  an 
English  pint :  —  a  dry  measure  containing  the 
sixteenth  part  of  a  modius,  or  about  an  English 
pint.  W.  Smith. 

fSEX  TA-RY,  P  „_     A  sacristy;  a  vestry. 
tsfiX'TRV,      )  Wickliffe.    Bailey. 

SfeX'TET,  n.  {Mus.)  A  composition  for  six  voices 
or  six  instruments  ;  a  sestet.  Warner. 

SfiX'TlLE,  n.  [Low  Ij.  sextilis ;  L.  sextus,  sixth; 
sex,  six.]  {Astrol.)  Noting  the  aspect  of  two 
planets  when  they  are  distant  from  each  other 
the  sixth  part  of  a  circle,  or  60  degrees.  Brande. 

SEX-TIlIj'ION  (-til'yun),  n.  A  number,  represent- 
ed, according  to  the  French  method  of  numera- 
tion, by  a  unit  with  twenty-one  ciphers  annexed, 
—  according  to  the  English  method,  by  a  unit 
with  thirty-six  ciphers  annexed.  Greenleaf. 

SfiX'TO,  n. ;  pi.  sEx'to?.  [L.  sextus,  sixth.]  A 
book  formed  by  folding  each  sheet  into  six 
leaves.  Southey. 

Sfi.X'TOiV,  n.  [Corrupted  from  sacnstan.']  A  sub- 
ordinate officer  of  a  church,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
take  care  of  the  building,  the  furniture,  uten- 
sils, &c.,  and,  sometimes,  to  dig  graves.     Shak. 

s£x'TON-£ss,  n.  A  female  sexton,  or  a  sexton's 
wife.  Woolnjch. 

tSfcX'TQN-RY,  n.     Sextonship.  Berners. 

s£x'TQ.\-SHlP,  n.    The  office  of  a  sexton.  Swift. 

Sfix'TU-PLE,  a.  [Low  L.  sextuplus;  sex,  six,  and 
duplus,  double.] 

1.  Sixfold  ;  SIX  times  as  much.  Brotcne. 

2.  {Mus.)  Noting  a  measure  of  two  times, 
composed  of  six  equal  notes,  three  for  each 
time.  Moore. 

s£x'V-AL  (8ek'sh(i-i»l),  a.  [L.  sexualis ;  sexus,  a, 
sex  ;  It.  sessuale ;  Sp.  sexual ;  Fr.  sexuel.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  distinguishing,  the  sex  or 
sexes.     "SexM«J  attachment."  Barrinf/ton. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  genital  organs.  "  Sexual 
diseases."  Dunglismi. 

StTual  xyjutrm,  (Bnt.)  a  designation  applied  to  the 
system  ordassilication  of  I.inniniis,  whirli  is  Tounded 
on  the  relations  of  the  stamens,  or  male  organs,  and 
the  pistils,  or  female  organs,  of  plants  ;  —  called  also 
the  art{ficial  system.  Lindley. 

SfiX'V-AL-IST,  H.    One  who  believes  in  the  doc- 


trine of  sexes  in  plants,  or  who  classifies  plantf 
according  to  the  sexual  system.  Wright 


SfeX-V-AL'l-TV,  M. 
guished  by  sex. 


The  state  of  being  distin- 
Butwer. 


The  irxuality  of  pUnt<  . 
yond  controveray. 


,  appimn  to  be  c*tabli>livd  be- 
LindUy. 


SfiX'V-AL-LY,  ad.   In  a  sexual  manner.    Clarke. 

SEY'DgRT-lTE  v^sl  n?rt-It),  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral 
composed  of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  lime, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  water ;  clintonite.         Duna. 

SFOR-zJJV'Dd,  f  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  direction  placed 

SF6r-zA  '  TO,      S  over  a  note  or  a  passage  which 

is  to  be  played  with  emphasis  and  force.  Moore. 

SFCJ-MA'TO,  a.  [It.]  {Paint.)  Intentionally 
smoky  or  misty,  as  certain  styles.  '   Stnart. 

SOrJf'FJ-TO,  a.  [It.]  {Paint.)  Noting  a  species 
of  painting  in  which  a  white  overlaid  surface  is 
chipped  away,  so  as  to  form  the  design  from  a 
dark  ground  underneath.  Smart. 

SHAb,  n.    A  disease  in  sheep  ;  the  scab.  Lotidon. 

SIlAn,  V.  n.      [i.  8HABHF.II  ;  pp.  8HABBINO,  8HAB- 

BEU.l^   [A  low,  cant  word.  Johnson."] 

1.  To  play  mean  or  shabby  tricks.     Johnson. 

2.  To  slink  away  ;  —  used  with  off.     Palmer. 

SHAB'BgD,  a.   Shabby  ;  mean  ;  paltry.  A.  Wood. 

SHAb'B|-LY,  ad.  In  a  shabby  manner ;  meanly ; 
despicably.  Johnson. 

SHAb'BJ-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  shabby; 
meanness ;  paltriness.  Spectator. 

SHAb'BY,  a.  [Dnt.  schabberig ;  Ger.  schabig. — 
From  scab'>y.  Lye.] 

1.  Giving  the  notion  of  poverty  ;  ragged ; 
faded  ;  worn.  "  A  man  with  very  shabby 
clothes."  Goldsmith. 

2.  Mean  ;  despicable ;  low ;  vile  ;  base. 

They  were  very  f/iabby  fcllowa,  pitifully  mounted  and 
worse  armed.  Clartntlon. 

These  thiihliy  evasions  are  themselves  sutticlent  arguments 
against  those  who  use  them.  Tooke, 

SHAB'rACK,  n.  [Hungarian.]  (M7.)  The  cloth 
furniture  of  a  troop-horse  or  charger.  Stocqueler. 

SHAcK,  n.  1.  Grain  shaken  from  the  ripe  ear, 
eaten  by  hogs,  &c.,  after  harvest :  —  feed  among 
stubble.  Hom.ilies. 

2.  A  shiftless  fellow  ;  a  vagabond.  Forby. 
Common  atxhack,  (Eng.  Law.)  a  species  of  common 
by  vicinage,  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and 
Yorkshire,  being  the  right  of  persons  occupying  lands 
lying  together  in  the  same  common  field  to  turn  out 
their  cattle,  after  harvest,  to  feed  promiscuously  in 
that  field.  BurriU. 

SHAcK,  r.  n.     1.    To  shed,  as  com  at  harvest. 

[Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

2.  To  feed  or  pasture  in  the  stubble.    [Local, 

Eng.]  Todd. 

SHACK'A-TO-RY,  n.  An  Irish  hound.  Dekker. 
SHACKLE,  n.    Stubble.     [Local,  Eng.]      Pegge. 

SHACKLE  (shak'kO.n.;  pLsiiXc'KLE?  (sh&k'klz). 
[A.  S.  sceaeul;  I)ut.  srliakel,  a  link  of  a  chain. 
—  Per.  shekil,  the  chain  by  which  the  dagger 
hangs  to  the  girdle ;  Arab,  shakal,  to  tie  the 
feet.] 

1. 1 A  metal  band  or  chain  worn  on  the  limbs 
for  ornament.  Dampier. 

2.  A  fetter;  a  gyve;  a  handcuff";  a  manacle. 

The  forge  In  fetters  only  is  employed. 

Our  iron  mines  exhausted  and  destroyed 

In  sliaHlen.  Dryden. 

3.  An  iron  loop  for  coupling  railway  car- 
riages, &c.  Wright. 

4.  (Xattt.)  A  link  in  a  c"hain-cable,  fitted  with 
a  movable  bolt,  so  that  the  chain  can  be  sep- 
arated. Dana. 

SHACKLE   (shfik'kl),  v.  a.      [t.  SHACKLED  ;  j^. 

SHACKLING,  SHACKLED.] 

1.  To  bind  the  limbs  of,  so  as  to  impede  free 
motion  ;  to  fetter ;  to  manacle  ;  to  chain. 

To  lead  him  rliaclied,  and  exposed  to  scorn.       PkiNp*. 

2.  To  unite  by  a  shackle,  as  railway  carriages. 

3.  To  impede  ;  to  embarrass ;  to  obstruct. 

You  must  not  thctckh  Itnd  tie  him  up  with  rule*  about  In- 
difterent  mutteri.  toelr. 

tSllACK'LOCK.  i».    A  kind  of  shackle.    Broicne. 

SHAcK'LY,  a.  Loose  ;  rickety.  "What  a  shackly 
old  carriage  !  "     [Vulgar  aiid  local.]       Bartlett. 

SHAd,  n.     [Qer.  Khade.]    {Ich.)   A  fish  of  the 


family  Clupeidte,  allied  to  the  herring,  highly 
esteemed  for  food ;  Aloaajintn.  YarreU. 

BHAD'-B^ySH,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  in 
the  United  States  of  Amelanchier  Canad*nM$; 
—  called  also  service-berry.  Gray. 

SHAU'DQCK,  n.  [A  Malay  word.  Latham.]  (Bot.) 
A  tree  allied  to  the  orange  and  the  lemon,  cul- 
tivated chiefly  in  the  East  and  West  Indies ; 
Citrus  decumana  : — the  fruit  of  the  Citrus  decu- 
matia.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SHADE,  «.  [M.  Goth,  skadau;  A.S.  scead,  scad, 
seed,  sceaao,  sceadw ;  Dut.  schaduu) ;  Ger- 
schatten ;  Dan.  skygge ;  Sw.  skugga,  skygd; 
Icel.  skuggi ;  W.  cusgod.  —  Connected  with  Gr. 
OKti,  a  shade,  shadow.  Junius.  —  Past  part,  ol 
A.  S.  sceadan,  to  separate,  to  divide.     'looke.] 

1.  Obscurity  caused  by  the  interception  oi 
interruption  of  the  rays  of  light ;  shadow. 

I'nder  the  cool  ihatte  of  a  sycamore.  Shak. 

The  fainty  knights  were  scorched,  and  knev  not  where 
To  run  for  shelter,  for  no  nlmde  wo*  near.  Drydem. 

2.  Darkness,  as  of  night ;  obscurity  ;  gloom. 

The  weaker  light  unwillingly  declined. 

And  to  prevailing  diode*  tue  murmuring  world  resigned. 

3.  An  obscure  place,  as  in  a  grove  or  a  wood 
from  which  the  sun's  rays  are  excluded. 

Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there 

Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty.  Shot. 

4.  A  screen  intercepting  light  or  heat;  as, 
"  A  shade  for  the  eyes.  '  Phillips. 

5.  The  figure,  formed  upon  any  surface,  of  a 
body  by  which  the  light  is  intercepted ;  a  shadow. 

Envy  will  merit  as  its  ihade  pursue.  Pope. 

6.  The  dark  part  of  a  picture,  or  a  part  not 
brightly  colored.  Dryden. 

The  means  by  whirh  the  painter  works,  and  on  which  the 
effect  of  his  picture  depends,  are,  light  and  thadr,  warm  and 
cold  colors.  JUymoldt. 

7.  Gradation  of  light  or  color. 

White,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  their  Mreral  degrees,  or 
iJiade*  and  mixtures.  Loete. 

8.  Protection  ;  shelter.  Johnson. 

9.  The  soul  separated  from  the  body,  so 
called  because  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be 
perceptible  to  the  sight,  not  to  the  touch ;  a 
ghost ;  a  spirit ;  a  shadow ;  manes. 

Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conveyed 

A  fiiirer  spirit  or  more  welcome  thade.  TielelL 

10.  A  small  quantity  or  degree ;  a  little.  [^Col- 
loquial or  vulgar.]  Ogtlrie. 

11.  pi.  The  abode  of  spirits.  ('larke. 

12.  pi.  A  wine  cellar.  Clarke. 

Syn. —  Shade  and  shadow  both  denote  the  obscura- 
tion produced  hy  the  interception  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun  or  some  other  luminous  Itody  ;  l>,]t  shade expmfstt 
more  generally  the  absence  of  light,  shadow  the  figure 
of  the  Iwdy  which  intercepts  the  light.  Sunshine  and 
shade  ;  sit  in  the  shade  ;  the  shadow  of  the  sundial,  oi 
a  tree,  or  a  man.  Shade,  however,  ns  well  as  shadow, 
is  often  applied  to  the  figure  of  the  body  produced  by 
the  interception  of  the  sun's  rays,  as  the  shade  of  a  tree. 

SHADE,  tJ.  a.  [A.  S.  sceadan ;  Dut.  scheiden,  to 
separate.]  [i.  shaded  ;  pp.  shading,  shaded.] 

1.  To  shelter  or  screen  from  light  or  the  rays 
of  the  sun  ;  to  overspread  with  a  shade. 

I  went  to  crop  the  sylvan  scenes. 

And  iJnule  our  altars  with  their  leafy  greens.       Dryilem. 

2.  To  temper  with  shade ;  to  obscure ;  to  cloud. 

Thou  nhadest 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams.  Miltotu 

3.  To  shelter;  to  hide  ;  to  ensconce. 
Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  iJtmIr  my  head. 

The  good  patricians  must  be  visited.  Shot. 

4.  To  screen  or  cover  from  injury ;  to  protect. 

I^ave  not  the  faithfUl  side 
That  gave  thee  twing,  still  shadtt  thee  and  proiecto.     MUIoh. 

5.  To  paint  in  dark  colors,  or  with  gradations 
of  colors.  Johnson. 

SHADETOl,  a.  Abounding  in  shade ;  shady. 
"  Shadeful  Savernake."     {&.]  Drayton. 

SHADE'L(:SS,  a.    Without  shade. 

A  gap  In  the  hills,  an  opening 

ShttJtlrtt  and  shellerlesfc  WordneorOk, 

SHAD'^R,  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  shades. 

8HA'Dl-LY,  ad.    AVith  shade.  Clarke. 

8II.\'DJ-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  shady  ;  um- 
brageousness.  Sherwood. 

SH.AD'ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  shades ;  intercep- 
tion of  light;  obscuration; — act  of  painting 
with  gradation  of  colors. 


m!e\,  8/R;    MOVE,  NOR.  s6n  ;   bClL,  bOR,  RCLE.  — <?,  9,  ^,  i,  soft;  C,  fi,  £,  %,  hard i  §  cw  s;  ^  M  |«.  — THW,  this. 
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SHAD'OW  (shad's),  n.  [M.  Goth,  skadau;  A.  S. 
sceado;  Dut.  schaduw.  —  See  Shade.] 

1.  The  representation  of  an  opaque  body  on 
one  side  of  it,  when  it  intercepts  the  rays  of 
li"ht  on  the  other,  or  a  portion  of  space  from 
which  light  is  intercepted  by  an  opaque  body ; 
shade.     "  The  shadow  of  this  tree."  Shak. 

jgeg=-The  .sAarffxc  appears  more  intense  in  proportion 
as  the  illiiininatioa  is  stronger.  .  .  .  Shadows  are  said 
to  be  riirlu  or  cersed  according  to  tlie  position  of  tlie 
bodies  'projecting  them  and  that  of  the  planes  on 
which  they  are  projected.  Tlie  shadow  of  an  upright 
body  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  horizon  is  a  ri<rht 
ihad.no  ;  and  that  of  a  body  on  a  vertical  plane  to  which 
the  body  is  p9rpendicular,  as  that  of  a  bar  of  iron 
fixed  perpendicularly  in  a  wall,  is  a  versed  shadow. 
Braiide. 

2.  Darkness ;  obscurity ;  shade.  "  Night's 
sable  shadows."  Denham. 

3.  Shelter ;  protection  ;  cover ;  security. 

Came  they  under  the  shadoin  of  my  roof.        Gen.  xix.  8. 

Tie  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High  shall 

abide  under  the /<Aa(/oiu  of  the  Almighty.  /'s.  xci.  1. 

4.  Obscure  place  ;  privacy;  shade.  "To  the 
secret  shadows  I  retire."  Dryden. 

5.  The  dark  part  of  a  picture  ;  shade. 

After  great  lights  there  must  be  great  shadows.       Dryden. 

6.  Imperfect  and  faint  representation  or  pre- 
figuration  ;  a  foreshowing ;  adumbration. 

In  the  glorious  lights  of  heaven  we  peiccive  a.  shallow  of 
his  divine  <;ountenance.  Raleigh. 

'T  is  the  sunset  of  life  gives  mc  mystical  lore. 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.  Campbell. 

7.  Mystical  representation  ;  symbol.  "  Types 
and  shadows  of  tliat  destined  seed."        Milton. 

8.  Something  unreal  or  unsubstantial ;  —  op- 
posed to  sul)staiice. 

If  substance  might  r>e  called  that  shallow  seemed.  Milton. 
■What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue  I      Burke. 

9.  An  inseparable  companion.  "  Sin,  and 
her  shadow,  Death."  Milton. 

10.  A  spirit ;  a  ghost ;  a  phantom ;  a  shade. 

Hence,  horrible  shadowl 
Unreal  mockery,  hence!  Shak. 

11.  An  uninvited  stranger  or  guest.  [A  Latin- 
ism.    A^arcs.] 

1  must  not  have  my  board  pestered  with  shadows.  Massinger. 
Syn.  — See  Shade. 
■SHAu  6\V,  V.  a.  [i.  SHADOWED  ;  pp.  shadowing, 

SHADOWED.] 

1.  To  intercept  light  or  heat  from  ;  to  shade. 

This  tree 
So  fair  and  great,  that  shadowed  all  the  ground.     Spenser. 

2.  To  throw  a  gloom  over ;  to  cloud ;  to 
darken ;  to  obscure. 

I  must  not  see  the  face  I  love  thus  shadowed.     Beau.  5r  Fl. 

3.  To  screen  ;  to  cover  ;  to  conceal ;  to  hide. 

Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough. 

Anil  bear't  before  him:  thereby  shall  we  shadow 

The  number  of  our  host.  Shak. 

4.  To  mark  or  paint  in  shadows,  or  with  gra- 
dations of  color  or  light ;  to  shade.      Peacham. 

5.  To  represent  imperfectly  or  typically ;  to 
typify;  to  symbolize. 

Augustus  is  shadowed  in  the  person  of  jEneas.     Dryden. 
The  element  which  shmlotreth  or  signitieth  grace.      Hooker. 
To  shadow  forth,  to  show  ;  to  indicate. 

SHAD'OVV-CAST'ING,  a.     Casting  a  shadow. 

SHAD'OW-GrAss,  n.    A  kind  of  grass.  Johnson. 

SHAd'OW-I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  shad- 
owy. Todd. 

SHAd'OW-ING,  n.  A  shading  ;  gradation  of  light 
or  color  ;  shade.  Feltham. 

+  SIIAd'OW!sH,  a.     Shado^vy.  Hooker. 

SHAD'OVV-LESS,  a.     Having  no  shadow.  Pollok. 

SHAI)'0W-V,  rt.  1.  Full  of  shade  or  shadows; 
shady ;  dark  ;  obscure  ;  gloomy. 

This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods.  Shak. 

2.  Faintly  or  dimly  representative ;  typical. 
"  Shadowy  expiations."  Miltoii. 

3.  Unreal ;  unsubstantial.  Addison. 

SHA'DRAgH  (sha'drik),  n.  A  mass  of  iron  on 
which  the  operation  of  smelting  has  failed  of  its 
intended  eft'ect.  Wright. 

SHA'DY,  rt.       Abounding  with  shade;    sheltered 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  shadowy. 
The  siiadg  trees  cover  him  with  their  shadow.       Job  xi.  22. 

SHAf'FLE,  r.  n.  To  move  awkwardly;  to  walk 
lamely;  to  hobble  ;  to  shuffle-  [North  of  Eng- 
land.] Brockett. 


SHAf'FL^R,  n.    One  who  shaflfles.  Huloet. 

SUAfT,  n.  [A.  S.  sceaft,  sceft;  Dut.  a,-  Ger. 
schaft ;  Dan.  <Sf  Sw.  skaft ;  Icel.  skapt.  —  From 
A.  S.  sceofan,  "to  shove,  to  thrust.     Tooke.'\ 

1.  An  arrow  ;  a  missive  weapon. 

With  s/ia/ls  shot  out  from  their  back-turned  bow.   Siilnei/. 

2.  The  straight  part  of  any  thing.  "The 
shaft  of  a  steeple."  Peacham. 

Of  beaten  work  shall  the  candlestick  be  made;  his  xhcift 
and  his  branches  . . .  shall  be  of  the  same.  Jijc.  xxv.  31. 

3.  A  long  pit  or  openiilg  made  in  the  earth, 
as  into  a  mine.  Carew. 

4.  A  pole  or  a  thill  of  a  carriage.      Johnsoti. 

5.  A  may-pole.  Stowe. 

6.  A  handle,  as  of  a  weapon.  Johnson. 

7.  The  stem  of  a  feather  or  quill.        Wright. 

8.  {^Arch.)  The  part  of  a  column  between  the 
base  and  the  capital ;  the  trunk  :  —  formerly  a 
tall  spire  or  pinnacle  :  —  the  part  of  a  chimney 
above  the  roof.  Britton. 

9.  {Machinery.)  A  large  axle.        Tomlinson. 

10.  {Urnith.)  A  species  of  Trochilus,  or  hum- 
ming-bird. Lond.  Ency. 

SHAfT'— BEND-pR,  n.  A  person  who  bends  tim- 
ber by  steam  and  pressure.  Simmonds. 

SHAft'^D,  a.  (Her.)  Having  a  shaft  or  handle, 
as  a  spear-head.  Todd. 

SHAfT'-HORSE,  n.  The  horse  that  goes  in  the 
shafts  or  thills.  Crabb. 

t  SHAft'MAN,  n.    A  shaftment.        Tlarrington. 

t  SHAfT'M^NT,  n.  [A.  S.  soeeftmatid.]  A  span  ; 
a  measure  of  about  six  inches.  Jiay. 

SHAg,  n.  [A.  S.  sceacqa,  a  bush  of  hair,  some- 
thing rough  ;  Dan.  shiag  ;•  Sw.  schagg.] 

1.  Rough,  woolly  hair.  Grew. 

2.  Coarse  nap  of  cloth.  "  Whitney  broad- 
cloth with  its  shag  unshorn."  Gay. 

3.  A  kind  of  cloth  with  a  coarse  nap.  "  Though 
it  be  lined  with  velvet  and  shag."     Waterhmise. 

4.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  cormorant  having 
a  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head  between  the  eyes, 
at  the  commencement  of  spring;  green  cormo- 
rant ;  Phalacrocorax  graculus.  Yarrell. 

t  SIIAg,  a.    Hairy ;  shaggy.  Shak. 

SHAG,  v.  a.  To  make  shaggy  or  rough  ;  to  de- 
form. Thomson. 

SHAg'BARK,  n.  (Bot.)  A  North  American  tree, 
of  the  genus  Carya,  or  hickory,  having  rough, 
shaggy  bark  ;  Carya  alba :  —  the  nut  of  the  tree 
Carya  alba.  Gr.ty. 

SnAG'-EARED(shSg'erd),a.  Having  shaggy  ears. 
"  Shag-eared  villain."  Shak. 

t  SHA^E'-BUSH,  n.     A  sackbut.  Nichols. 

SHAg'GPD,  a.     Hairy  ;  rough  ;  shaggy.  Dryden. 

SIlAG'epD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  shagged  ; 

shagginess.  More. 

SHAg'GI-NESS,  a.    The  state  of  being  shaggy  ; 

shaggedness.  Cook. 

SHAg'GY,  a.     1.  Rough  with  long  hair  or  wool. 

About  his  shoulders  hangs  the  shagyp  skin.  Shak. 

2.  Rough  ;  rugged.     "  Shaggy  hill."    Milton. 

3.  {Bot.)  Covered  with  long,  slender  hairs. 

Lindley. 
SHA-GREEN',  M.  [Per.  sagri,  shagrain. —It.  si- 
grino  ;  Fr.  chagrin.]  A  dried  animal  skin,  pre- 
pared in  Astrachan,  in  Russia,  and  in  the  East, 
differing  from  leather  in  not  being  tanned  or 
tawed,  and  resembling  parchment,  but  having 
the  grain  or  hair  side  grantilatcd  or  covered 
with  small,  round,  rough  specks,  produced  by 
forcing  small  seeds  into  it  when  wet.  Tomlinson. 
jK^Shairrem  is  said  to  be  prepared  from  the  skins 
of  horses,  wild  asses,  and  camels,  but  was  formerly 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  prepared  from  the  skin  of 
a  species  of  whale  or  shark.     Ure.     Brande. 

SHA-GREEN',  a.    Made  of  shagreen.         Wright. 

SHA-GREEN',  v.  a.     See  CHAGRIN.  Johnson. 

SHA-GREENED'  (shsi-gr6nd'),  a.  Made  of,  having, 
or  like,  shagreen.  Pennant. 

SIlAa'-TO-BAc'CO,  n.  A  very  strong,  dark  kind 
of  tobacco,  cut  into  fine  threads.        Simmonds. 

SHAg'-WEA V-^R,  n.  One  who  weaves  shag.  Ash. 

SH.aH,  n.  [Per.,  prince.]  The  title  given  by  Eu- 
ropeans to  the  monarch  or  emperor  of  Persia. 


SHJlH-J\rjlMEH,  n.  [Per.,  The  Book  of  Kings.'] 
The  most  ancient  and  celebrated  poem  of  the 
modern  Persian  language,  by  the  poet  who  re- 
ceived as  a  title  of  honor  the  name  Firdousi 
(of  paradise).  P.  Cyc.     Brande. 

SHAik,  n.     See  Sheik.  Clarke. 

fSHAlL,  V.  n.  [Ger.  schiden,  to  squint,  to  be 
oblique.]  To  walk  sidewise.  [Low.]  L" Estrange. 

SHAKE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  sceacan,  scacan ;  Tint. schud- 
den,  schokken  ;  Ger.  schiittetn  ;  Sw.  skfika.']  [i. 
shook;  pp.  shaking,  shaken.] 

1.  To  cause  to  move  with  quick  vibrations  ;  to 
move  quickly  backwards  or  forwards  ;  to  agitate. 

A  flg-tree  . . .  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind.  Jiev.  vi.  13. 

.She  first  her  husband  on  the  poop  espies. 
Shaking  his  hand  at  distance  on  the  main; 
She  took  the  sign,  and  shook  her  hand  again.   Dryden. 

2.  To  make  to  totter,  tremble,  or  quiver. 

The  rapid  wheels  shake  heaven's  basis.  Milton. 

3.  To  make  to  fall  by  a  violent  motion. 

The  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north 

Shakes  all  our  buds  from  blowing.  Shak. 

4.  To  rid  one's  self  of ;  to  put  away ;  to  re- 
move from  ;  —  followed  by  off  ox  from. 

At  sight  of  thee  my  heart  shakes  off  its  sorrows.    Addison. 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business /ro»i  our  age. 

5.  To  make  less  firm  ;  to  move  from  any  state 
of  steadiness  ;  to  weaken  ;  to  endanger. 

When  his  doctrines  grew  too  strong  to  be  shook  [shaken]  by 
his  enemies,  they  persecuted  his  reputation.  Atterbiui/. 

6.  To  make  to  waver  ;  to  drive  from  resolu- 
tion ;  to  intimidate  ;  to  frighten. 

A  sly  and  constant  knave,  not  to  be  shaken.  Shak. 

7.  To  trill,  as  a  note  in  music.  Wright. 
To  shake  hands,  to  join  hands,  as  two  persons,  and 

shake  them,  at  meeting  or  at  parting.  —  "Of  one 
practice  which  is  prevalent  with  you,  I  wish  to  say  a 
word.  It  is  that  of  shaking  hands.  Since  my  arrival 
in  the  country  [the  U.  S],  I  have  been  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  well-wishers,  whose  greatest  desire  seemed 
to  be  to  have  a  shake-hands  with  ine.  In  Ireland  this 
practice  does  not  prevail  ;  but  here  it  seems  to  be  a 
universal  custom."  Smith  0''Brien. —  To  shake  hands 
with,  to  unite  with  ;  to  make  a  compact  or  agreement 
with: — to  take  leave  of.  "Nor  can  it  be  safe  to 
a  king  to  tarry  among  them  who  are  shaking  hands 
with  their  allegiance,  under  pretence  of  laying  faster 
hold  of  their  religion."     King  Charles. 

SHAke,  v.  n.  1.  To  be  agitated  with  a  vibratory 
motion.  Johnson. 

2.  To  totter ;  to  tremble  ;  to  quake  ;  t/i  quiver. 

Under  his  burning  wheels 
The  steadfast  empyrean  shook  throughout.         Sfilton. 

3.  To  tremble,  as  with  terror  or  emotion. 

He,  short  of  succors,  and  in  deep  despair, 

Shook  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  the  war.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  A  person  shakes  and  quivers  with  cold, 
shakes  or  tatters  from  weakness,  trembles,  quivers,  and 
quakes  with  fear,  and  shudders  at  a  tale  of  murder. 

SHAKE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  shaking;  wavering  or 
vibratory  motion ;  concussion  ;  agitation. 

No  more  than  blossoms  that  would  fall  away  with  every 
shake  of  hand.    Addison. 

The  great  soldier's  honor  was  composed  of  thicker  stuff, 
which  could  endure  a  shake.  J/erbert. 

2.  A  crack,  fissure,  or  cleft  in  timber.  Wright. 

3.  pi.  The  fever  and  ague :  —  intermittent 
fever.     [U.  S.]  _         Dtiiiglison. 

4.  {Mus.)  A  rapid  alternation  of  two  notes 
comprehending  an  interval  not  greater  than  one 
whole  tone  ;  a  trill.  Moore. 

5.  {Navt.)  One  of  the  staves  of  a  hogshead 
taken  apart ;  shook.  Dana. 

JVo  great  shakes,  nothing  great,  excellent, or  impor- 
tant; an  inferior  person  or  thing.  Byron. 

SH.^KE'-DoWN,  n.  A  temporary  bed,  as  that 
formed  on  the  floor  or  on  chairs.  Wright. 

SHAKE'-FORK,  n.  A  fork  to  toss  hay  about;  a 
hay-fork.  Bp.  Hall. 

SHAK'EN  (sha'kn),  o.     Shaky,  as  timber.    Weale. 

SIIAK'fR,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  shakes. 
"The  s/mA-er  of  the  earth."  _  Pope. 

2.  One  of  a  religious  denomination,  styled 
"The  United  Society,"  that  first  rose  in  Lan- 
cashire, England,  in  1747,  but  afterwards  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States, —  so  called  from  a 
kind  of  dancing  which  they  practise  in  their  re- 
ligious exercises.  Evans.     Brande. 

j8®=  The  leader  of  the  sect  in  England  was  Ann 
Lee,  who  emigrated  to  America  with  a  few  proselytes 
in  1774,  and  formed  a  settlement  at  Niskayuna,  in  the 
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State  of  Now  York.  There  ure  several  settlements  or 
villased  of  Shakers  in  the  V.  S.,  the  chief  of  wliich  ie 
at  New  Lebanon,  in  tlie  State  of  Now  York.  They 
lead  a  hfe  of  celibacy,  and  all  property  ia  held  in  com- 
mon.    H'nglu. 


Relating  to,   or  like, 
C.  Lamb. 


SHAKK-SPEA'R[-AN,  a. 
Shakespeare. 

SH^K'ING,  n.      1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  shakes  ;  concussion  ;  agitation. 

2.  A  trembling  or  quaking.  Waller. 

SHAKlNG-aUAK'^R,  w.     A  Shaker.        Bartlett. 

SHAKO,  n.  A  military  cap.    Glos.of  Mil.  Terms. 

SHA'KY,   a.    Noting  timber    which  has  cracks, 
clefts,  or  fissures  ;  not  sound.  Chambers. 

SHALE,  n.     [Corrupted  from  shell.  —  Ger.  schale.'^ 

1.  A  shell  or  husk,  as  of  a  nut.  Gower. 

2.  (Min.)  Indurated  clay  less  fissile  than 
schist,  but  splitting  with  tolerable  facility  in 
plates  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  original 
planes  of  bedding.  Ansted. 

SHALE,  V.  a.    To  shell  or  peel.  Browne. 

SHAlL,  v.  [A.  S.  sceal,  I  am  obliged,  I  ought; 
Dut.  ziillen,  to  be  obliged  ;  zal,  zul,  shall ;  Ger. 
soUen,  to  be  obliged  ;  soil,  shall ;  Dan.  skulle,  to 
be  obliged  ;  skal,  shall ;  Sw.  skoh,  to  be  obliged ; 
skulle,  shall ;  Icel.  skal,  I  ought,  I  shall.]  [i. 
SHOULD.]  It  is  an  auxiliary  and  defective  verb, 
used  to  form  the  future  tense.  In  the  first  per- 
son, it  implies  having  intention  or  purpose  to,  or 
being  in  a  state  to;  as,  "  I  shall  go  "  ;  "I  shall 
die.''  In  the  second  and  third  persons,  it  im- 
plies compulsion,  command,  promise,  or  threat ; 
as,  "  You  shall  go  "  ;  "  You  shall  die  "  ;  "  They 
shall  go  " ;  "  They  shall  die." 

t^  Shall  and  leill,  the  two  signs  of  the  future  tense 
in  the  English  language,  are  ofYen  confounded  with 
each  other,  especially  by  foreigners,  and  by  persons 
not  well  versed  in  the  language.  A  sad  misapplica- 
tion of  these  auxiliaries  was  made  by  the  foreigner,  in 
England,  who,  having  fallen  into  the  Thames,  cried 
out,  "  I  will  be  drowned  ;  nobody  shall  help  ma." 
Shall,  in  the  first  person,  simply  foratells  ;  as, "  I  shall 
speak  ":  —  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  it  com- 
mands, promises,  or  threatens  ;  as,  "You  sluiU speak  "  ; 
"  He  shall  be  rewarded  "  ;  "  They  shall  be  punished." 
fVitl,  in  the  first  person,  primises  or  threatens  ;  as,  "  E 
ipiH  do  it  "  :  —  and,  in  the  second  and  third  persons, 
it  simply  foretells  ;  as,  "  You,  li3,  or  they  will  do  it." 

The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from  Johnson  : 
"  The  explanation  of  shall,  which  foreigners  and  pro- 
vincials confound  with  will,  is  not  easy  ;  and  tlie  dif- 
ficulty is  increased  by  the  poets,  wlio  sometimes  give 
to  shall  an  emphatical  sense  of  wilt ;  but  i  shall  en- 
deavor, cra.9sa  MiiiernA,  to  show  the  maanin^  of  shall 
in  the  future  tense  :  1.  /  shall  love,  It  will  ha  so  that  I 
must  love  ;  I  am  resolved  to  love.  2.  Shall  I  lone  ? 
Will  it  be  permitted  me  to  lover  Will  you  parmit  me 
to  love?  Will  it  be  that  1  must  love?  3.  Thou  shalt 
lone,  I  command  thee  to  love  ;  It  is  psrmitted  thee  to 
love;  [in  poetry  or  solemn  diction,]  It  will  be  that 
thou  must  love.  4.  Slialt  thou  lore?  Will  it  be  that 
thou  must  love?  Will  it  ba  permitted  to  Ihee  to  love? 
5.  He  shall  lore.  It  will  be  that  he  must  love  ;  It  is 
comnjanded  him  that  he  love.  6.  Shall  he  lone?  Is  it 
permitted  him  to  love?  fin  solemn  language,]  Will  it 
be  that  he  must  love?  7.  The  plural  persons  fidlow 
the  signification  of  the  singulars." 

a®-  "  This  verb  is  unquestionably  a  derivative  from 
the  Saxon  sceal,  I  owe  or  f  ousrht,  and  was  originally 
of  the  same  import.  I  shall  denoted,  ♦  It  is  my  duty,' 
and  is  precisely  synonymous  with  debeo  in  Latin. 
Chaucer  says,  '  The  faith  I  shaU  to  God ' ;  that  is, 
•The  faith  I  owe  to  God.'  'Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  or 
« Thou  ouirhtf^it  not  to  kill.'  In  this  sense  shall  is  a 
present  tense,  and  denotes  a  present  duty  or  obliga- 
tion. Rut,  as  all  duties  and  all  commands,  though 
present  in  respect  to  their  obligation  and  authority, 
must  be  future  in  regard  to  their  execution,  so,  by  a 
natural  transition  observable  in  most  languages,  this 
Word,  significant  of  present  duty,  came  to  denote  a 
future  time.  I  have  considered  it,  however,  as  a 
present  tense,  1st,  because  it  originally  denoted  pres- 
ent time;  2dly,  because  it  still  retains' the  form  of  the 
present,  preserving  thus  the  same  analogy  to  should 
that  can  doas  to  could,  may  to  misht,  will  to  would  , 
and,  3dly,  because  it  is  no"  singular  thing  to  have  a 
verb  in  the  present  tense,  expressive  of  future  time, 
commencing  from  the  present  moment,  (or  such  pre- 
cisely is  the  (ireek  verb  iit\\io,futurua  sum.  Nay, 
the  verb  will  denotes  present  inclination,  yet  in  some 
of  its  persons,  like  shall,  expresses  fiiturition.  I  have 
considered,  therefore,  the  verb  shall  as  a  present  tense, 
ot  which  should  is  the  preterperfect.'*     Crombie, 

"  Shallot  will  implies  present  time  referring  to  the 
future.  Should  or  would  implies  past  time  referring  to 
the  future  —  that  is,  to  time  which  is  future  in  com- 
parison with  the  past  time.  '  I  shall  or  will  teach  '  ex- 
presses a.  present  disposition  toward*  a  future  act ;  '  I 


should  or  would  teach '  expresses  a  preditponititm  to- 
wards a  fuiure  act.  In  the  former,  the  tendency  to- 
wards the  future  is  represented  as  originating  now  ; 
in  the  latter,  it  is  lepresented  as  originating  in  the 
past."     Hunter. 

Wallis's  rule,  as  given  in  Brightland  and  Steele's 
Grammar,  is  as  follows :  — 

III  tlie  flmt  pcrwm,  aimply  thnll  forctrllii 
111  will  a  tbrt'ut  or  vUv  a  proiitiHi-  dwi'lla, 
S/ifill  ill  tbc  kcc'ond  and  the  third  dom  threat! 
Hill  aiiiiply  there  furvtelU  the  future  feat. 

—  See  Will. 

SIIAl'LI,  n.    A  kind  of  twilled  cloth,  made  from 
native  goat's  hair,  at  Angora.  Simmanda. 

SHAL-L66n',  n.     A  worsted  stuff,  first  made  at 
Chalons,  in  France.  Simmonds. 


In  blue  thalloon  •hall  Hannibal  be  clad. 
And  Scipio  trail  an  Irish  purple  plaid. 


Sivift. 


SHAl'LOP,  n.  \lt.  scialuppa;  Sp.  chalupa;  Fr. 
chaloupe.  —  See  Sloop.]  (Naut.)  A  kind  of 
large  boat  with  two  masts,  usually  rigged  like  a 
schooner.  Mar.  Diet. 

SHAL-Lr)T',  n.  [Fr.  echalotte.  — Dut.  sjalot;  Ger. 
schalotte.]  (Hot.)  A  mild  species  of  onion  ;  an 
eschalot ;  Allium  ascalonicum.  Phillips. 

SHALLOW  (shal'16),  a.  [From  shoal  and  low. 
Johnson. — A.  S.  scylfe,  a  shelf.  Ihiddiman.] 

1.  Having  little  depth  ;  not  deep  ;  having  the 
bottom  at  no  great  distance  from  the  surface. 

That  Inundation,  though  it  were  shallow,  had  a  long  con- 
tinuance. Bacon. 

2.  Not  of  deep  tone,  as  sound.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  deep  intellectually  ;  not  profound  or 
wise  ;  superficial ;  empty  ;  ignorant ;  simple. 

Tlic  king  was  neither  so  shallow  nor  so  ill  advertised  as 
not  to  perceive  the  intention  of  the  French  king.  Bacon. 

Syn.  — See  Superficial. 

SHAl'LOW,  n.  A  place  where  the  water  is  not 
deep  ;  a  sho.al ;  a  shelf ;  a  flajt. 

Dashed  on  the  shallows  of  the  moving  sand.       Dryden. 
t  SHAL'LOW,  V.  a.    To  make  shallow.     Brotcne. 

SHAL'LOW-BRAINED  (shai  lo-brand),  a.  Not 
deep  intellectually  ;  foolish ;  simple.         South. 

SHAl'LOW-LV,  ad.     1.  With  no  great  depth. 
2.  Simply;  foolishly;  superficially.         Shak. 

SHAl'LQW-NESS,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  shal- 
low ;  want  of  depth ;  small  depth.  Cook. 
2.   Want   of  intellectual   depth;  superficial- 
ness  ;  silliness  ;  foolishness ;  ignorance. 

Upright  simplicity  is  the  deepest  wisdom,  and  perverse 
craft  the  merest  shallowness.  Barrow. 

SHAL'LOW-PAT'eD,  a.  Of  weak  mind;  silly; 
foolish  ;  shallow-brained.  Ash. 

SHAL'LOW-SEARCH'ING,  a.  Searching  super- 
ficially. Milton. 

SIIALM  (shim),  n.  A  musical  instrument ;  a 
shawm.  —  See  Shawm.  KnoUes. 

SHAL'STONE,  n.  [Ger.  schaahtein;  schale,  a 
scale,  and  stein,  a  stone.]  Table-spar ;  tabular 
spar;  grammite.  Wright. 

SHAlt.    2d  person  singular  of  shall.  See  Shall. 

SHA'LY,  a.  Pertaining  to,  partaking  of,  or  re- 
sembling, shale.  Loudon. 

SHAM,  r>.  a.  [W.  siomi,  to  deceive ;  siom,  decep- 
tion. Lije.  —  Contracted  from  ashamed.  North.^ 

[i.  shammed  ;  pp.  SHAMMING,  SHAMMED.] 

1.  To  deceive  by  a  trick ;  to  impose  upon ;  to 
trick  ;  to  cheat ;  to  dupe  ;  to  delude. 

When  they  find  themselves  fooled  and  thammrd  into  a 
conviction.  L'Estrange. 

2.  To  obtrude  by  fraud  or  deceit ;  to  impose. 

We  must  hnve  a  care  that  we  do  not . . .  sAain  ftllacies 
upon  the  world  lor  current  reason.  V Estrange. 

3.  To  make  a  pretence  of,  in  order  to  deceive ; 
to  feign  ;  as,  "To  sham  illness." 

To  sham  Mraham,  to  feign  sickness.  —  See  Abra- 
IIAM-MAN.  Orose. 

SHAm,  r.  r».    To  make  false  pretences.        Prior. 

SHAM,  n.  A  false  pretence  ;  a  trick  ;  a  fraud  ;  a 
delusion  ;  an  imposture  ;  an  imposition .^ItftitMin. 

SHAM,  a.  Pretended;  mnke-believe;  counter- 
feit; false.    "  The  5A«m  quarrel."  Cay. 

SHA'MAN,  n.  A  professor  or  a  priest  of  Shaman- 
ism. Land.  Ency. 

SHA'MAN,  a.    Relating  to  Shamanism.        Ency. 


8HA'M.AN-l9.M,  n.  The  idolatroun  religion  ol 
some  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Kiimt«h  race,  aa 
the  Ostiaks,  Sainojcds,  &c.,  of  Siberia.  Brande. 

SHA'MAN-IST,  n.     An  adherent  to  Shamanism. 

A'.  Brit.  Itct. 

SHAm'OLE,  r.  n.  To  walk  awkwardly  or  irregu- 
larly ;  to  hobble  ;  to  shufTle.  Garth, 

SHAm'BLE,  n.  A  kind  of  shelf  or  landing-place 
in  the  shaft  of  a  mine.  Aah. 

SHAm'BLE^  (sliam'biz),  7i.pl.  [A.  S.  Bcamel,  sea- 
mol,  a  bench,  a  stool.] 

1.  The  stalls  or  benches  on  which  butchers 
expose  their  meat  for  sale  :  — a  flesh-market. 

Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the  rhaiuUes,  that  eat.      1  Cor.  x.  '/S. 

2.  A  slaughter-house.  Shak. 

SHAM'BLJNG,  n.  An  awkward,  irregular  walk  or 
gait.  Dryden. 

SHAm'BLING,  a.  Walking  or  moring  awkwardly 
and  irregularly.  Smith, 

SHAME,  n.  [A.  S.  sceamu,  scamu,  acama,  scame ; 
Dut.  schaamte  ;  Ger.  scham  ;  Dan.  iSr  Sw.s/twm.] 

1.  The  passion  or  feeling  of  a  person  who  ia 
conscious  of  having  done  something  ^vrong,  or 
injurious  to'  reputation,  or  of  having  exposed 
something  which,  for  the  sake  of  modesty,  was 
meant  to  be  concealed. 

Shame  his  ugly  face  did  hide  from  tiring  rye.        Spenser. 
Shame  causeth  blushing  and  casting  down  of  the  eye*. 
Blushing  is  the  risort  of  bhKid  to  the  fare,  which,  in  the  pas- 
sion of  fhame,  is  the  part  that  laborrtli  most.  liacam. 
Where  there  is  shame  there  inay  jet  lie  virtue.       Johnttm, 
S/iame  is  a  painful  sensation  nccasinne<l  by  the  quick  ap* 
prehension  that  reputation  and  character  are  m  danger,  or  1^ 
tlie  perception  that  they  are  lost.  Cugam. 

2.  The  cause  or  reason  of  shame :  reproach. 

God  deliver  the  world  from  such  guides,  who  are  the  fhame 

of  religion.  .South. 

It  is  a  «Aani«  for  men  to  be  ignorant.  Adilison. 

3.  Disgrace;  dishonor;  ignominy;  infamy. 

Honor  and  shame  fVom  no  condition  rise; 

Act  well  your  part,  —  there  all  the  honor  lie*.       Popt. 

4.  The  parts  of  the  body  which  modesty  re- 
quires should  be  concealed  ;  the  private  parts. 

Thy  nakedness  shall  be  uncovered;  yea,  thy  fhamt-.  shall 
be  seen.  Isa.  xlvii.  3. 

To  put  to  shame,  to  make  ashamed  ;  to  slianie. 

SHAME,  V.  a.  [i.  shamed  ;/?/).  shamixo,  shamed.] 

1.  To  maKe  ashamed ;  to  put  to  shame ;  to 
abash  ;  to  confuse ;  to  confound. 

Despoiled 
Of  all  our  good:  Earned,  naked,  iuiseral>lc.       Milton. 

2.  To  disgrace  ;  to  dishonor.  Spenser, 

3.  To  mock  at ;  to  deride  ;  to  jeer. 

Ye  have  shamed  the  counsel  of  the  poor,  becaoae  the  Ixird 
is  his  refuge.  J"*,  xir.  & 

SHAME,  t?.  n.    To  be  ashamed,     [r.]        Spenser. 

SHAME'FACED  (sham'fast),  a.  [From  shame- 
fast.]  Bashful ;  modest ;  diffident ;  easily  put 
out  of  countenance.  —  See  Suamefastxess. 

Your  shamefaced  virtue  shunned  the  people's  praise 
And  senate  s  honors.  Hrytien. 

SHAME'FACED-LY  (fast-),  ad.  Modestly  ;  bash- 
fully. '  U'ooUon. 

SHAME'FACED-N£SS  (sham'fast-nes),  n.  Mod- 
esty ;  bashfulness.  Dryden. 

t  snA.ME'FA8T,  a.  [A.  S.  sceam-fo'st,  scam-fiest, 
sream,  scam,  shame,  and  fast,  fast,  firm.]  Bash- 
ful; modest;  shamefaced.   Wickltjf'e.  Cotgrave. 

tSHAME'FAST-LY,  ad.  Modestly;  bashfullr; 
shamefacedly.      '  WickliJ^'e. 

fsnAME'FAST-NfiSS,  n.  [A.  S.  acamftfstnes] 
Modesty ;  shamefacedness. 

In  like  manner,  also,  that  women  adome  themselnes  in 
modest  apparell,  with  aham^'astm-tsr  and  sotirirtie. 

Authorized  IVrMoB.  1st  ed.,  lUII. 

In  manerly  aparell.with  rhatiifaslnrs.  Tf/nilak't  Trans.,  I&SL 

,8cg» "  Shamefast,  sham^fastnrss,  as  steadfast,  sleaJ- 
fastness.  It  is  also  found  so  written  in  -ild  authors. 
The  source  of  the  change  is  obviously  from  tlie  etfect 
of  shame,  in  many  cases,  ujion  the  face."  Richardson, 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  shamrfast  .ind  shamefastne.is,  by 
which  last  word  our  translators  retidcrod  itMpfj'iniini 
here,  should  have  Itoen  corriiptc<l  in  modern  use  to 
shamefaced  and  shamefacedness.  The  words  are  prop- 
erly of  the  same  formation  as  steadfast,  sleadfnslnrss, 
so0t\fast,  soofhfustness,  -and  those  good  old  English 
words,  now  lost  to  us,  rootfast  and  roolfastnes-t.  .As 
by  roof/'ast  our  fathers  understood  that  which  was 
firm  and/«.«t  by  its  root,  so  by  shamefa.^t,  in  like  man- 
ner, lli,it  which  was  established  and  wnAcfast  by  (an 
honorable)  shame.    To  change  this  into  shame  facta  is 


m!eN,  BiR;    m6vE,  NfiR,  s6n  ;    Bi^LL,  BCR,  rOlE,  —  9,  Q,  9,  ^,  soft;   e,  G,  g,  |,  hard;   §  aa  z  ;   ^  «s  s?.,  — THIS,  this. 
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to  allow  all  the  meaning  and  force  of  Uie  word  to  run 
to  the  surface,  to  leave  us,  ethically,  a  far  inferior 
word.  It  is  very  inexcusable  that  all  modern  reprints 
Bhoul'd  have  given  in  to  this  corruption."  Trench's 
Sijiwiiymes  of  Uie  JVew  Testament. 

SHAME'FUL,  a.  1.  Bringing  shame;  injurious 
to  character  or  reputation  ;  disgraceful ;  disrep- 
utable ;  dishonorable ;  scandalous  ;  infamous. 

Shameful  murder  of  a  guiltless  king.  Shah. 

2.  Raising  shame  in  others  ;  exciting  shame. 
«'  Most  shameful  sight."  Spenser. 

SHAME'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  shameful  manner;  dis- 
gracefully ;  scandalously.  Milton. 

SHAME'fOl-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  shame- 
ful ;  disgracefulness.  Barnes. 

SHAmE'LPSS,  a.  Wanting  shame  or  modesty; 
impudent ;  immodest  ;  unblushing ;  brazen- 
faced ;  frontless ;  indecent ;  audacious. 

SHAME'LpsS-LY,  ad.  In  a  shameless  manner ; 
impudently.  Hale. 

SHAME'LpSS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  shame  ;  impu- 
dence ;  immodesty.  Sidney. 
Syn. —  See  Assurance. 

SHAME'-PROOF,  a.  Callous  or  insensible  to 
shame.  Shak. 


SHAM'gR,    n. 
ashamed. 


Whoever    or    whatever    makes 
Beau.  A'  Fl. 


SHAM'-FIGHT  (shSlm'flt),  n.  A  feigned  fight ; 
a  mock  fight.  Cowper. 

SHAM'M^L,  n.  {Mining.)  A  method  of  lifting 
ore  or  water  to  an  intermediate  plitform  before 
bringing  it  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Ansted. 

SHAM'MfR,  n.  One  who  shams;  a  cheat;  an 
impostor ;  a  pretender.  Johnson. 

SHAjM'MY,  n.  [Fr.  chamois,  a  chamois,  sham- 
my.] A  kind  of  soft,  pliable  leather,  prepared 
by  dressing  in  oil,  originally  made  of  the  skin 
of  the  chamois,  but  now  chiefly  of  the  skin  of 
sheep  or  does  ;  chamois-leather  ;  wash-leather  ; 
—  also  written  shainois,  and  shamoy.  Tomlinson. 

SHA-MOY'ING,  n.  The  operation  in  preparing 
certain  kinds  of  leather,  as  wash-leather,  of 
working  into  the  skin  a  quantity  of  oil,  which 
supplies  the  place  of  the  vegetable  astringent, 
or  of  the  chloride  of  aluminum,  in  the  processes 
of  tanning  and  tawing.  Miller. 

SHAM-POO',  V.  a.  [Hind,  champna,  to  press.]  ft. 
shampooed;  pp.  shampooing,  shampooed.] 

1.  To  press  and  rub  the  body  and  limbs,  and 
crack  the  joints  of,  when  in  a  warm  bath,  in 
order  to  mitigate  pain,  or  to  restore  tone  and 
vigor,  as  in  the  East  Indies ;  —  written  also 
champoo.  Qu.  Rev. 

2.  To  wash  and  rub  the  head  and  hair  of,  in 
order  to  cleanse  the  scalp  and  the  hair. 

SHAM-POO'gR,  n.     One  who  shampooes. 

SHAxM-POO'lNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  process  of  one 
who  shampooes.  Brando. 

SHAm'ROCK,  n.  [Ir.  seamrorj,  or  shamrog,  from 
Gael,  seimb,  pacific,  soothing,  —  in  allusion  to 
its  use  as  an  anodyne  in  the  diseases  of  cattle.] 

{Bot.)  1.  A  three-leafed  plant,  the  national 
emblem  of  Ireland ;  white  trefoil ;  white  clover  ; 
Dutch  clover  ;  Trifolium  repens.         Eng.  Cyc. 

jBEy- The  original  sAarnrocA- of  Ireland  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  heen  a  clover,  hut  the  Oralis  acetu-iella,  or 
common  wood -sorrel,  which  has  also  leaves  with  three 
divisions.     Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  A  species  of  medic ;  hop-trefoil ;  black- 
nonesuch  ;  Medicago  lupulina.  Loudon. 

SHANK  (sliSngk,  82),  n.  [A.  S.  sceanca,  sconca, 
scone,  a  shank;  Diit.  schonk,  a  bone  ;  schenkel, 
a  shank;  Ger.  schenkel;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  skank."] 

1.  The  part  of  the  leg  from  the  knee  to  the 
ankle  ;  the  middle  joint  of  the  leg. 

His  youthful  hose  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 

For  nis  shrunk  shank.  Shak. 

2.  The  large  bone  of  the  leg  below  the  knee  ; 
the  tibia.  "Reeky  shanks  and  yellow,  chap- 
less  skulls."  Shak. 

3.  The  whole  leg.  "  And  rest  the  walker's 
weary  shanks."  Spenser. 

4.  Any  thing  resembling  a  leg  ;  a  support. 

Standing  upon  four  stones  cut  with  a  shank.  Rail. 

5.  The  long  part  of  any  instrument.  "The 
shank  of  a  key."  Moxon. 
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6.  The  shaft  or  main  part  of  an  anchor,  at 
one  end  of  which  the  stock  is  fastened,  and  at 
the  other  the  arms.  Dana. 

7.  (Arch.)  The  space  between  the  channels 
of  a  triglyph  in  the  Doric  order.  Brunde. 

8.  {Founding.)  A  double  hand-ladle  holding 
from  two  to  four  cwt.  of  melted  metBX.Sinimonds. 

9.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  plants  of  the  ge- 
nus Bryonia.  Johnson. 

SHANKED  (shangkt),  a.  Having  a  shank.  Johnson. 

SHANK't;R,  n.     {Med.)  See  Chancue.  Dunglison. 

SHANK'LIN-SAND,  71.  {Geol.)  A  name  given  to 
the  lower  green-sand,  from  its  being  found  at 
Shanklin,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Ansted. 

SHANK'-PAINT-5R,  n.  {Naut.)  A  strong  rope 
by  which  the  lower  part  of  the  shank  of  an  an- 
chor is  secured  to  the  ship's  side.  Dana. 

SHAn'TY,  or  SHAN'T^E,  n.  A  mean  cabin  or 
shed ;  a  slight,  temporary  shelter ;  a  hut.  iS.  Alag. 

SHAN'TY,  a.  Showy ;  gay ;  janty.  [North  of 
Eng.]  '  Brockett. 

SHAn'TY— mAN,  n.  One  who  lives  in  a  shanty  ; 
a  lumberer  or  wood-cutter.  Simmonds. 

SHAp'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  shaped. 

I  made  things  [of  earthen  ware]  round  and  shapable.      Defoe. 

SHAPE,  V.  a.  [Goth,  skapjan;  A.  S.  sceapan, 
scyppan,  to  shape,  to  make,  to  form  ;  Dut.  schep- 
pen,  to  create  ;  Ger.  schaffen  ;  Dan.  skabe ;  Sw. 
skapa.']  [i.  shaped;  pp.  shaping,  shaped,  or 
SHAPEN.  —  In  modern  use,  it  is  regular.] 

1.  To  mould,  with  respect  to  external  dimen- 
sions ;  to  bring  to  a  form  or  figure  ;  to  form. 

I  that  am  not  fhajxil  for  sportive  tricks.  Shak. 

Grace  fhaped  her  limbs  and  beauty  decked  her  face.     Prior. 

2.  To  determine  the  tendency  or  character 
of;  to  cast;  to  fashion;  to  regulate;  to  adjust. 

To  the  stream,  when  neither  friends,  nor  force, 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  sAn/ics  his  course.    Denham. 
And  shape  my  foolishness  to  heir  desire.  Prior. 

3.  To  image  ;  to  imagine  ;  to  conceive. 


And  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not. ' 


Shak. 


4.  t  To  create  ;  to  make  ;  to  beget;    Ps.  li.  5. 
SHAPE,  V.  n.     To  square  ;  to  suit.  Shak. 

SHApe,  n.   1.  External  appearance  ;  form  ;  figure. 

Ye  have  a  man's  shape  as  well  as  I.  Chaucer. 

2.  Particular  make  of  the  tnmk  of  the  body. 

[They]  seem  to  have  no  other  wish  towards  the  little  girl, 
but  that  she  may  have  a  fair  skin,  a  fine  shape,  dress  well,  and 
dance  to  admiration.  Law. 

3.  Being,  as  moulded  into  form. 

Before  the  gates  there  sat 
On  either  side  a  formidable  shape.  Milton. 

4.  Idea;  ideal;  pattern.  Milton. 

Thy  actions  to  thy  words  accord,  thy  words 
To  thy  large  heart  give  utterance  due.  thv  heart 
Contains  of  good,  wise,  just,  the  perfect  shape.      Millon. 

5.  Manner.     [Colloquial  and  low.]     Johnson. 
Syn.  —  See  Figure. 

SHAPED  (sliapt),  p.  a.  Having  a  sha]'>e  or  form; 
formed ;  —  much  used  in  composition. 

SHAP'ING,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  shapes. 

SHApE'L^SS,  a.  Destitute  of  regular  shape; 
wanting  regularity  of  form  ;  wanting  symmetry. 

He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  oere. 
Ill-faced,  worse-bodied,  shapeless  every  where.        Shak. 
The  sha{>etrsii  rock  or  hanging  precipice.  Pope. 

SHAPE'L^SS-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  shapeless. 

SHAPE'LI-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  shaped  ; 
beauty  or  proportion  of  form.  Wickliffe. 

SHAPE'LY,  a.  Symmetrical  ;  well  shaped  or 
formed.     "  The  shapely  column."  Warton. 

SHApe'-SMIth,  n.  One  who  undertakes  to  im- 
prove a  person's  shape  or  form.  Garth. 

SHARD,  n.  [A..B.  sceard,  a  fragment,  a  shard; 
sceran,  to  cut ;  Dut.  schaard,  a  notch  in  a  knife  ; 
Ger.  scharte;  Dan.  skaar;  Sw.  skara,  a  notch; 
Icel.  skard,  a  rupture.  —  See  Shaiie.] 

1.  A  fragment  of  an  earthen  vessel,  of  a  tile, 
or  of  any  brittle  substance  ;  sherd.  Milton. 

Sliartls,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her.    Milton. 

2.  The  hard  wing-case  of  a  beetle.  [Probably 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  fragment  of  a 
pot.     Nares.] 

They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle.  Shak. 
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3.  The  shell  of  an  egg  or  a  snail.  Gower. 

4.  A  plant;  chard.  —  See  Chakd. 

Shanls  or  mallows  for  the  pot.  Drytlen. 

5.  A  frith  or  strait. 

In  Phajdria's  flit  bark,  over  that  perlous  shard.      Spenser. 

6.  A  gap.     [Local,  Eng.]  Johnson. 

7.  A  kind  oi  fish.  Johnson. 

8.  A  prospect  through  an  avenue.  [Local, 
North  of  Eng.]  Todd. 

;9Eg»  Shard  appears  once  to  be  used  by  Spenser  in  the 
sense  of  boundary ;  the  boundary  in  question  being  a 
river.    J^ares. 

SHARD'-BORNE,  a.  Borne  along  by  wings  that 
have  shards  or  sheaths. 

The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  drowsy  hums.  Shak 

SHARD'^D,  a.  Having  wings  as  within  shells; 
sheath-winged.     "  The  shaided  beetle."    Shak. 

ShAre,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  sceran,  sciran,  scinan ,  scy- 
rian  ;  Frs.  scera,  to  shear ;  Dut.  scheren,  schee- 
ren,  to  shear;  svhevren,  to  tear,  to  split;  Ger. 
shcren,  to  shear;  Dan-  skcere,  to  shear;  Sw. 
sJa'ira,  to  shear;  Icel.  skera,  to  shear.  —  W.  sy- 
gur,  to  separate. —  Sansc.  schaura,  or  chanra,  to 
shave.]     \i.  shared  ;  pp.  shaking,  shaued.] 

1.  To  divide;  to  part  among  two  or  more. 

The  latest  of  my  wealth  I  '11  share  amongst  you.        Shnk. 

Suppose  I  share  mv  fortune  equally  between  my  children 

and  a  stranger,  will  tflat  unite  them?  i'.wift. 

2.  To  partake  with  others ;  to  seize  or  pos- 
sess jointly  with  another  or  with  others. 

Not  a  love  of  liberty  nor  thirst  of  honor 

Drew  you  thus  far,  but  hopes  to  share  the  spoil 

Of  conquered  towns  and  plundered  provinces.  Addison. 

3.  t  To  cut ;  to  shear. 

Scalp,  face,  and  shoulders  the  keen  steel  divides. 

And  the  shared  visage  hangs  on  equal  sides.        Dryden. 

SHArE,  v.  n.  To  have  part ;  to  have  a  dividend. 
A  title  to  share  in  the  goods  of  his  father.  Locke. 

SHArE,  n.  [A.  S.  scear;  Dut.  schaar,  shears; 
Ger.  schere,  shears  ;  schar,  a  ploughshare  ;  Dan. 
Sg  Sw.  sax,  scissors  ;  Icel.  skari,  scissors  ;  skerf, 
a  part.  —  Ir.  shara,  seaira,  a  plough.] 

1.  A  part;  a  portion,  —  particularly  of  any 
thing  owned  by  two  or  more  in  common  ;  an 
allotment ;  an  ajiportionment ;  a  dividend. 

In  poets  as  true  genius  is  but  rare. 
True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critic's  share.  Pope. 

He  takes  his  sliare  of  the  proflt,  and  yet  leaves  his  share  of 
the  burden  to  be  borne  by  others.  SwU't. 

2.  One  of  the  equal  proportions  into  which 
the  capital  stock  of  a  company  or  corporation  is 
divided. 

The  capital  stock  is  usually  divided  into  equal  proportions 
called  s/iq/es.  homier. 

3.  The  proportion  which  descends  to  one  of 
several  children  from  his  ancestor.         Bourier. 

4.  The  blade  of  a  plough  that  cuts  or  cleaves 
the  ground  ;  a  ploughshare. 

The  shining  shares  full  many  ploughmen  guide.     Pope. 

On  shares,  with  the  condition  of  having  a  portion 
or  share.  —  Share  and  share  alike,  in  equal  proportions. 
Bourier.  —  To  go  shares,  to  partake  together  of  any 
thing.  L'Estranse. 

Syn.  — See  Part. 

SHAre'BEAM,  n.  That  part  of  a  plough  to  which 
the  share  is  applied.  Ash. 

ShArE'-BONE,  n  (Annt.)  The  anterior  part  of 
the  bone  that  divides  the  trunk  from  the  lower 
limbs  ;  the  os  pubis.  Dunglison. 

ShArE'-BRO-K^R,  n.  A  broker  who  deals  in 
railway  and  other  .shares.  Sim7nonds. 

SHARE'-HOLD-lpR,  n.  An  owner  of  a  share  in  a 
joint  stock.  ^m-  ^ev. 

ShAr'^R,  n.     One  who  shares  ;  a  partaker. 
SHAr'ING,  n.    Participation.  Spenser. 

SHARK,  n.  [Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  scear-an,  to 
sheer,  to  cut, —  applied  to  the  fish  from  its  vo- 
racity, and  to  the  person  for  his  similar  qualities. 
Richardson.  — Gr.  (rffp;:^«p(nc,  a  kind  of  shark,  so 
called  from  his  sharp  teeth ;  (f(5p>;;apoj,  sharp- 
pointed  ;  L.  carcharus.     Thomso}!.] 

1.  {Ich.)  A 
name  given 
to  any  fish 
of  the  fami- 
ly Squalidm, 
which  is  com- 
posed of  many  genera  and  many  species. 


Blue  shark  {Carcharias  glaucusy. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  lotig;  A,  £,  I,  5,  H,  t,  short;  A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  fALL  ;    HEilR,  HEB  j 
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j|^  The  form  of 
the  body  dilfc-ra 
much  in  tlie  dirfer- 
ent  genera.  Tliey 
are  characterized, 
however,  in  ({cner- 
al,    hy    having    a 

rounded    Iwdy   ter-  u     ,  a  ax    ^ 

minated  by  a  larte,  Ilammer-hcadcd  Shark, 

conical,  fleshy  tail.  The  niuz/.le  is  rounded  or  point- 
ed, depressed,  and  projects  over  the  mouth  ;  so  that, 
when  the  shark  is  goinK  to  seize  its  prey,  it  is 
Obliged  to  turn  on  one  side  or  on  its  back.  Ttie  teeth 
are  generally  large  and  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  tri- 
angle, sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  finely  notched 
on  their  outer  margin.  They  are  arranged  in  several 
aeries,  one  within  another.  The  skin  is  usually  rough 
and  covered  with  a  multitude  of  little  osseous  tuber- 
cles. It  is  an  extremely  voracious  fish,  and  it  swims 
with  great  velocity.  The  white  shark  {Carcluirias 
vul^arU)  in  size  and  voracity  is  the  most  formidable 
of  all  the  species,  and  attains  sometimes  the  length 
of  thirty  feet.  — See  Hammer-fish.    Baird. 

2.  A  greedy,  artful  fellow ;  one  who  fills  his 
pockets  by  sly  tricks ;  a  sharper  ;  a  cheat. 

Cheaters,  shark»,  and  shifting  companions.    J!p.  ReynoUI». 

3.  Trick  ;  fraud ;  petty  rapine.     [Low.] 

Wretches  who  live  upon  the  «hark.  South. 

SHARK,   V.  n.       [i.   sharked;  pp.   sharking, 

SHARKED.] 

1.  To  prey  upon  another ;  to  play  the  petty 
thief;  to  practise  cheats  ;  to  live  by  fraud. 

The  tharLing  officer  that  receives  bribes.  I)r.  White. 

2.  To  live  scantily,  catching  at  invitations  to 
the  tables  of  others  ;  to  live  by  shifts.       IVood. 

SHARK,  V.  a.    To  pick  up  hastily  or  slyly.    Shak. 

SHARK'^R,  n.  One  who  sharks  ;  an  artful  fel- 
low. "  A  . . .  renegado,  a  dirty  sharker."  Wotton. 

SH.ARK'ING,  n.  Petty  rapine;  trick:  —  the  act 
of  living  scantily  or  by  shifts.        Dr.  Westficld. 

SHARP,  a.  [A.  S.  sceiirp;  Dut.  scherp;  Frs. 
akerp;  Ger.  scharf;  Dan.  iSf  Sw.  skarp;  Icel. 
akarpr ;  Ir.  scarb,  biting.  —  Turk,  scerp.  —  Skin- 
ner refers  it  to  the  A.  S.  acyran,  to  shear  or 
shave.] 

1.  Having  a  keen  edge  or  an  acute  point ; 
having  an  edge  or  a  point  that  will  cut  or  pierce 
quickly  or  easily ;  acute  ;  not  blunt ;  keen.  "  A 
sharp  riizor."  Ps.  Hi.  2.  "  My  cimeter's  sharp 
point."     Shak. 

2.  Terminating  in  a  point  or  edge ;  not  obtuse. 

The  form  of  their  heads  is  narrow  and  fharp.  More. 

There  was  seen  some  miles  in  tlie  sea  a  great  pillar  of  light, 

not  «Au>7),  but  in  form  of  a  column.  Jiacon. 

3.  Acute  of  mind ;  quick  of  apprehension  or 
invention  ;  discerning ;  discriminating  ;  witty  ; 
ingenious ;  inventive ;  shrewd. 

The  nharjteft  philosophers  have  never  yet  arrived  at  clear 
and  distinct  ideas.  Watts. 

There  is  nothing  makes  men  sharper,  and  sets  their  hands 
and  wits  more  at  work,  than  want.  Addison. 

4.  Quick  or  keen  of  sight ;  —  attentive ;  vigi- 
lant. 

As  the  sharjiest  eye  discerneth  nought. 

Except  tlio  sunbeams  In  the  air  do  shine. 

So  the  best  soul,  with  her  reflecting  thought, 

Sees  not  herself  without  some  light  divine.        Dalies. 

5.  Keen  to  the  taste ;  biting ;  pungent ;  poig- 
nant ;  acid  ;  tart.   "  A  most  sharp  sauce."  Shttk, 

6.  Keen  or  acute  to  the  ear ;  piercing  the  ear 
■with  a  quick  noise ;  shrill ;  not  flat. 

Let  one  whistle  at  the  end  of  a  trunk,  and  hold  your  ear 
at  the  other,  and  the  sound  strikes  so  sluirp  as  you  can  scarce 
endure  It.  Jiacon. 

7.  Severe ;  harsh  ;  sarcastic. 

How  often  may  we  meet  with  those  who  are  one  while 
courteous,  but  within  a  small  time  after  are  so  sui>erciliou8, 
ihai-p.  troublesome,  fierce,  and  exeeptioiis,  that  they  .  . .  be- 
eomc  the  very  sores  and  burdens  of  society  1  South. 

8.  Severely  rigid ;  quick  to  punish ;  cruel. 
"The  sluirp  Athenian  law."  Shak. 

9.  Eager,  as  for  food ;  hungry  ;  keen. 

To  satisfy  the  sharp  desire  I  had 

Of  tasting  those  fair  apples.  Hilton. 

10.  Fierce;  ardent;  fiery;  impetuous. 

Ashar/)  assault  already  Is  begun.  Dryden. 

11.  Severely  painful ;  acute  ;  distressing.  "  A 
*karp  torture!"  TiUotaon. 

12.  Nipping;  pinching  ;  piercing,  as  the  cold. 
"  Sharp  air."    Ray.     "  Sharp  frost."    Cook. 

_  13.  Shrewd  and  exacting  in  business  transac- 
tions ;  as,  "A  man  sharp  at  a  bargain." 

14.  Subtle;  nice;  witty;  acute;  —  applied  to 
things.   "  Sharp  and  subtle  discourses."  Hooker. 

15.  Hard ;  —  so  applied  among  workmen. 
**  The  sharpest  sand."  Moxon. 


16.  Thin  in  features  ;  emaciated  ;  lean. 

His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharji  and  spare.         Milton, 

17.  (Mus.)  Higher  by  a  semitone,  as  a  note  : 
—  above  true  pitch  ;  too  high. 

Sharp  up.  said  of  yards  wheti  braced  as  near  fore- 
and-aft  as  possible.  Dana, 

Syn.  —  See  Acute,  Keen. 

SHARP,  n.    1.  A  sharp  or  acute  sound.        Shak. 

2.  A  pointed  weapon ;  a  rapier.  Collier, 

3.  pi.  The  hard  parts  of  the  wheat,  which  re- 
quire grinding  a  second  time; — called  also 
middUnas.  Siminonds. 

4.  {Mus.)  A  character  (#)  which  prefixed  to 
a  note  signifies  that  it  is  to  be  sung  or  played  a 
semitone  higher  than  it  naturally  would  have 
been  without  such  a  character.  Moore. 

SHARP,  V.  a,  [t.  SHARPED  ;  pp.  SHARPIMO, 
SHARPED.] 

1.  To  make  sharp  or  keen.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  make  quick  or  discerning ;  to  render 
discriminating.   "  To  sharp  my  sense."  Spenser. 

3.  (Mus.)  To  mark  with  a  sharp  ;  to  make 
higher  by  a  semitone  ;  to  sharpen.  Moore. 

SHARP,  V.  n.    To  play  the  sharper. 

And  he  that  shnrpfd. 
And  pocketed  a  prize  by  tVaud  ontained, 
Was  marked  and  shunned  as  odious.  Coicper. 

SHARP'-COR-NgRED  (kbr'n?rd),  a.  Having  sharp 
corners.  Bumey. 

SHARP'-ED<?ED  (-Sjd),  a.  Having  a  sharp  or 
keen  edge.    "  Sharp-edt/ed  cimeter."    Drayton. 

SHAR'PEN  (shar'pn),  v.  a.    [See  Sharp,  a.]     U, 

SHARPENED  ;  pp.   SHARPENING,  SHARPENED.] 

1.  To  make  sharp  or  keen  ;  to  edge ;  to  point. 

But  all  the  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines,  to 
sharpen  every  man  his  share,  and  his  colter,  and  bis  axe,  and 
his  mattock.  I  Sam.  xiii.  'M). 

The  weaker  their  helps  are.  the  more  their  need  Is  to 
sharpen  the  edge  of  their  own  industry.  Jlooker. 

2.  To  make  quicker  or  keener  of  perception. 

Over-much  quickness  of  wit,  either  given  by  nature  or 
shaifieiierl  by  study,  doth  not  commonly  bring  greatest  learn- 
ing, best  manners,  or  happiest  life  iu  the  end.  ^scAam. 

3.  To  make  eager;  to  render  keener,  as  an 
appetite  ;  to  make  hungry. 

Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite.  Shak. 

4.  To  make  biting,  sarcastic,  or  severe. 

My  haughty  soul  would  swell. 
Sharpen  each  word,  and  threaten  in  my  eyes.        Smii.'t. 

5.  To  make  fierce  or  angry. 

Mine  enemy  sharpeneth  his  eyes  upon  me.  Job  xvi.  9. 

6.  To  make  more  piercing  or  shrill  to  the  ear. 
Enclosures  not  only  preserve  sound,  but  increase  and 

shariien  it.  Bacon. 

7.  To  make  sharp  or  keen  to  the  taste;  to 
render  sour,  acid,  or  tart.  Johnson. 

8.  To  make  more  intense,  as  grief,  joy,  pain. 

9.  {Mus.)  To  raise  by  a  semitone;  to  make  a 
semitone  higher  ;  to  sharp.  Dtciyht. 

SHAR'PEN  (shar'pn),  v.  n.  To  grow  or  become 
sharp.  Shak. 

SHARP'^R,  n.  One  who  practises  sharpness,  in 
cheating,  defrauding,  or  gaining  advantages ;  a 
tricking  fellow  ;  a  cheat ;  a  defrauder. 

Shar]>ers,  as  pikes,  prey  upon  their  own  kind.  VEstrange. 

SHARP'Ly,  ad.  With  sharpness;  with  a  sharp 
edge  or  point :  —  keenly ;  acutely  ;  vigorously  : 
—  minutely;  accurately: — severely;  rigorous- 
ly :  —  acutely  or  wittily.  Johnson. 

SHARP'NflSS,  n.     [A.  S.  scearpnes.'] 

1.  State  of  being  sharp  in  the  edge  or  the  point. 

The  sharjmrss  of  tlie  weapons.  Sidney. 

2.  Intellectual  acuteness ;  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension ;  ingenuity ;  rtit.  Addison, 

3.  Quickness  of  sense,  as  of  seeing  or  hearing. 

4.  The  quality  of  being  keen,  biting,  or  pierc- 
ing, as  the  cold.     "  Sharpness  of  the  air."   Cook. 

5.  Quality  of  being  biting  to  the  tongtie  ;  pun- 
gency ;  tartness.  "  Sharpness  in  vinegar."  \Vatta. 

6.  Eagerness  or  keenness  of  appetite.  "The 
shmpness  of  starving."  Sir  J.  Cheeke. 

7.  Severity  of  language  ;  sarcasm ;  satire. 

Some  did  all  folly  with  just  shnrjmrss  blame. 

While  others  laughed  and  scorned  tl\em  into  shame.  Dryilm. 

8.  Keenness,  as  of  pain  or  grief;  intense- 
ness ;  poignancy  ;  painfulness  ;  afflictiveness. 

And  the  best  nuarrels  in  the  heat  are  curst 

By  those  that  a-el  their  sharjmess,  Shak. 


8HARP'-PolNT-eD,  a.    1.  Having  «harp  po(w;i 

•*  Sharp-pointed  sword."  ShtUc 

2.   (Bot.)  Terminating  ^t  once  in   a   point 

without  tapering  in  any  degree ;  acute.  LindJey, 

SHARP'— 8£t,  a.     Hungry  ;  ravenous  :  —  eager. 

An  eagle  sharp-set,  looking  about  her  for  her  prey,  mnl  a 
leveret.  L'^EMrani^. 

SHARP'-8H66T-eR,  n.  A  rifleman;  a  good 
marksman.  Park. 

8HARP'-SH66T-ING,  n.  A  shooting  with  great 
skill  and  accuracy.  Clarke. 

SHARP'-SIGHT-PD  {-slt-?d),  a.  Having  quick  or 
sharp  sight,  or  quick  discernment.    VEstrange, 

SJjARP'-siGHT-ei)-N£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing shar[)-sighted. 

SHARP'-TAIL,  n.  {Omith.)  A  bird  of  the  order 
Pasairea,  family  Ceithidte,  and  sub-family  Sy- 
nallaxinec.  Gray. 

SHARP'-TAST-^D,  a.     Having  a  sharp  taste. 

Shar/>-tasted  citrons  Median  climes  produce; 

Bitter  the  rind,  but  generous  is  the  juice.  Dmden. 

SHARP'-TddTHED  (slilrp'tatht),  a.  Having  a 
sharp  tooth.  Shak. 

SHARP'-Vl§-A9ED,  a.  Having  a  thin  face.  Hale. 

SHARP'-WlT-T^D,  a.  Having  an  acute  mind; 
sagacious.    "  Verj-  skarp-itntted  men."   IVotton. 

8HA3H,  n.     1.  t  A  turban.  Fuller.     Herbert. 

2.  A  sash.  —  See  Sash.  Cotton. 

SIlAs'TgR,  ?  „.     A  sacred  book  of  the  Hindoos, 
SHAS'TR.A,  )  containing  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  their  religion  and  the  ceremonies  of 
their  worship,  and  serving  as  a  commentary  un 
the  Veda  or  Vedam.  Wright. 

SH AT'TpR,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  acateran,  to  scatter.  —  See 
Scatter,  r.  «.]  [i.  shattered  ;  pp.  shattek- 
INO,  shattered.] 

1.  To  break  at  once  into  many  pieces ;  to  rend, 
by  breaking  into  parts ;  to  break  so  as  to  scat 
ter  the  pieces  ;  to  dash  into  fragments. 

Black  fW>m  the  stroke  above,  the  smouldering  pine 
Stands  as  a  KAof/erei/ trunk.  Thomson- 

2.  To  break  or  dash  the  vigor  of;  to  dissipate. 
"A  man  ...  of  ahattered  humor."  Sorria, 

3.  To  derange  ;  to  render  insane  or  delirious ; 
to  disorder ;  as,  "  A  man  ahattered  in  intellect." 

SHAT'T^R,  V.  n.  To  be  broken,  or  to  fall,  by  any 
force  applied,  into  fragments. 


Of  bodies,  some  arc  fragile, . 
many  places. 


some  shatter,  and  fly  in 
llacoH. 


SHAt'T^R,  n.  One  part  of  many  into  which  any 
thing  is  shattered  ;  a  fragment ;  —  used  chiefly 
in  the  plural.     "  Break  it  into  ahattera."  Swift. 

SHAr'TgR-BRAIN,  n.  A  person  of  disordered 
mind ;  a  scatter-brain  ;  —  a  giddy  person.    Aah. 

SHAT'T^R-BRAINED  (brand),  o.  Disordered  in 
mind ;  —  inattentive  ;  heedless.  Goodman, 

SHAT'TgR-PAT'eo,  a.   Shatter-brained.   [Low.] 

SHAT'T^R-Y,  a.  Easily  shattered;  loose  of 
structure ;  brittle  ;  frangible.  "  A  brittle,  ahat' 
tery  sort  of  spar."  Woodicard. 

SHAVE,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  acafan  ;  Dut.  sharen  ;  Ger. 
achaben;  Dan.  akare;  S\r,  akaftca.  —  L.  acabo, 
to  scratch,  to  scrape.]  [i.  sh.Vved  ;  pp.  shav- 
i.NG,  shaved  or  shaven  ;  now  commonly 
shaved.] 

1.  To  cut  or  pare  close  to  the  surface,  as  by  a 
razor  ;  to  cut  off,  as  the  beard. 

Zelim  was  the  first  of  the  Ottomans  that  did  share  hit 
beard.  Bacon. 

2.  To  make  bare  or  smooth  by  cutting  the 

hair  from  the  surface. 

The  Egj'ptians,  from  a  very  early  age,  shave  their  bead*. 

Brioe. 

3.  To  make   smooth   by  cutting  any   thing 
from  the  surface. 

The  bending  scythe 
Shares  all  the  ttirfkce  of  the  waving  green.  Gag. 

4.  To  cut  in  thin  slices ;  to  slice. 

Plants  bruised  or  sharen  in  leaf  or  root  JSocon, 

6.  To  skim  by  passing  near. 

Fie  shares  with  level  wine  the  deep,  then  (oort 

I'p  to  the  fiery  conciivo  towering  high.  JfiJlon. 

6.  To  Strip ;  to  fleece ;  to  oppress  by  extor- 
tion ;  to  pillage.  Johnaon. 
To  share  off,  to  cut  off.    *'  I  caused  the  hair  of  hi* 


m!en,  SIR;   MdVE,  N6r,  sdN ;    bOlL,  BOR,  rOLE.— 9,  9,  ^,  J,  aoft ;  C,  6,  £,  |,  hard;  §  <m  *;   ^  as  g«.— THIS,  this. 
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head  to  he  shaved  off."  Wiseman.  —To  shave  a  note,  to 
buy  a  note  at  a  great  discount.     [Colloquial.] 

SHAVE,  V.  n.  1.  To  cut  off  the  beard  with  a  ra- 
zor close  to  the  surface. 

Were  1  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 

1  would  not  diave  to-day.  Shak. 

2.  To  cut  closely  ;  to  cut  as  a  razor. 

3.  To  be  hard  aiid  severe  in  bargains.  Baker. 

SHAVE,  n.  An  instrument  or  tool,  having  a  long 
blade  and  two  handles,  used  for  shaving  hoops, 
&c. ;  —  called  also  drawing-knife.     Chamberlin. 

SHAVE'-GRASS,  n.  (Bot.)  A  cryptogamous  plant 
having  a  rush-like,  hollow  stem,  used  for  polish- 
ing wood,  bone,  ivory,  and  various  metals,  par- 
ticularly brass;  Equisetum  hi/emale;  —  called  al- 
so Dutch-rush.  Gray.     Loudon. 

SHAVE'L(NG,  n.  A  man  shaved;  a  monk  or 
friar,  in  contempt.  Spenser. 

SHAV'pR,  n.     1.  One  who  shaves  ;  a  barber. 

2.  One  whose  dealings  are  close  and  keen  for 
his  own  profit;  —  an  extortioner  ;  a  plunderer. 

This  Lewis  is  a  cunning  shaver.  Swift. 

By  these  shavers  the  Turks  were  stript  of  all  they  had. 

Kttoil^s. 

4®- This  word,  in  the  United  States,  is  applied  to 
money  brokers  who  purchase  notes  at  more  than  legal 
interest.  Banks,  when  they  resort  to  any  means  to 
obtain  a  large  discount,  are  also  called  shavers  or 
shaving  banks.     Bartlett. 

A  young  shaver,  a  boy.  HaUiweU. 

SHAV'JNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  shaves. 

2.  A  thin  paring  of  wood  planed  or  shaved 
off;  a  thin  slice  pared  off.  Bacon. 

To  a  shaving,  within  a  small  fraction  ;  to  a  tittle  ; 
to  a  nicety.     "  It  fits  to  a  shaving."       Craven  Dialect, 

SHAV'ING-BRUSH,  n.     A  brush  used  in  shaving. 

SHAW,  n.  [A.  S.  scmca.,  a  shade  ;  Dan.  skov,  a 
forest ;  skygge,  a  shade  ;  Sw.  skog,  a  forest ; 
skugga,  shviAe ;  lce\.  skuggi.  —  See  Shade.]  A 
thicket  or  small  wood.     [Local,  Eng.] 

Thither,  to  seek  some  flocks  or  herds,  we  went. 

Perhaps  close  hid  beneath  tlie  greenwood  shaw.  Fairfax. 

Whither  ridest  thou  under  this  green  s/iaw?      Chaucer. 

j8®~  The  word  is  still  in  use  in  StatTordshire,  and 

Is  frequent  in  the  composition  of  names  ;  as  Alder- 

shaw,  Gentleshaw,  &.C.     Todd, 

SHAw'FOVVL,  n.  An  artificial  fowl  made  to 
shoot  at.  Johnson, 

SHAWL,  n,  [Per.  shMU  ;  Turk,  shal ;  Hind.  shal. 
—  Dut.  sjaal;  Ger.  schahl;  Dan.  shawl',  Svv. 
schawl.  —  It.  scialle,  sciallo  ;  Sp.  chal;  Fr.  chale.'] 
A  piece  of  cloth,  long  or  square,  made  of  wool, 
silk,  wool  and  silk,  cotton,  or  hair,  and  chiefly 
worn  by  women  over  the  shou'ders  and  back. 

;e®-The  manufacture  of  shawls  is  believed  to  have 
originated  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  in  the  nortli- 
west  of  India.  These  shawls  are  considered  the  best 
that  are  made.  They  are  formed  of  the  inner  hair  of 
a  variety  of  the  common  goat  reared  on  the  cold,  dry 
table-land  of  Thibet.  The  genuine  shawl-wool  has 
been  imported  into  Europe,  and  the  finest  Edinburgh 
and  Paisley  shawls  have  been  made  of  it.  Cyc.  of  Com, 

SHAWL'-PL\,  n.     A  pin  for  fastening  a  shawl. 

SHAWM,  n.   [Ger.  schalmeie;  schallen,  to  sound.] 

1.  i^Mtts.)  A  sort  of  pipe  resembling  a  haut- 
boy ;  —  written  also  shahn. 

Even  from  the  slirillest  shawm  unto  the  cornamute.  Drayton. 

2.  The  stalk  or  haulm  of  the  potato.  Brockett. 

3.  The  foliage  of  esculent  plants.     Jamicson. 

SHAY,  w.     A  chaise.     [Vulgar.]  C  Latnb, 

SUE,  proti,  personal,  fem.  [Goth,  s;;  A.  S.  heo  ; 
Dut.  zg  ;  Ger.  sie  ;  Dan.  Sf  Icel.  hun  ;  Sw.  hon.] 

[she,  hers,  HEli;  pi.  THEY,  THEIRS,  THEM.] 

1.  The  female  before  understood  or  alluded  to. 

The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he; 

Tlie  most  sincere  and  holy  woman  she.  Dryden. 

2.  The  woman  ;  the  female  ;  —  used  substan- 
tively with  some  degree  of  contempt. 

l«d}',  you  are  the  cruellest  >he  alive.  Shak. 


The  shes  of  Italy  shall  not  betray 
Mine  interest  and  his  honor. 


Shak. 


tfS'  She  is  also  used  adjectlvely  or  in  composition 
for  female,    "  A  «Ae-sl  a ve."  Prior.    "  SAe-bear."  Shak. 

SHEAD'ING,  n.  A  tithing,  division,  or  district  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.  IVhishaio. 

SHEAF  (shef),  n.;  pL  SHEAVES.  [A.  S.  sceaf, 
scaf;  scafan,  to  shove ;  Dut.  schoof;  Ger. 
schaub,'] 


1.  A  bundle  of  g^rain  in  stalks  bound  together; 
a  bundle  of  the  stalks  or  straw  of  grain. 

The  reaper  fills  his  greedy  hands. 

And  binds  the  golden  sheaves  in  brittle  bands.    Dryden. 

2.  Any  bundle  or  collection  ;  —  particularly  a 
bundle  of  arrows  sufficient  to  fill  a  quiver,  the 
number  being  usually  twenty-four.       FairhoU. 

SHEAF,  n.  [Dut.  schij.]  {Mech.)  A  solid  cylin- 
drical wheel  fixed  in  a  channel  and  movable 
about  an  axis,  as  in  the  block  of  k  pulley ;  a 
sheave.  Brande, 

SHEAF,  V,  n.    To  make  sheaves  or  bundles. 

They  that  reap  must  sheaf  smi  bind.  Shak. 

SHEAF'Y,  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  re- 
sembling, sheaves.  Gray, 

t  SHEAL  (shel),  V.  a.     To  shell ;  to  shale.     Shak, 

SHEAL,  n,     A  hut.     [Scottish.]  Jamieson, 

SHEAL']NG§,  n,  pi.  The  coarse  husks  of  oats 
taken  off  between  millstones  before  the  grain  is 
kiln-dried,  as  in  the  process  of  preparing  it  for 
being  ground  into  meal.  Sim/nonds. 

SHEAR  (sher),  V.  a,  [A.  S.  sceran,  sciran,  scirian, 
scyran  ;  Frs.  scera  ;  Dut.  scheren,  sheeren  ; 
Ger.  scheren ;  Dan.  skcere  ;  Sw.  skiira,  to  cut, 
to  carve ;  Icel.  skira,  —  W.  ysgar,  to  separate.  — 
Sansc.  schaura,  or  chaura,  to  shave.  —  Akin  to 
the  Gr.  Kiipw,  to  shear  ;  |up<}«,  to  shave.  Liddell  8g 
Scott.  —  See  Share.]  [i.  sheared;  jcip.  shear- 
ing, SHORN  or  sheared.] 

1.  To  take  the  wool  or  hair  from  by  cutting  or 
clipping  it  near  to  the  surface,  by  means  of 
shears,  or  two  blades  moving  on  a  rivet. 

And  Laban  went  to  shear  his  sheep.         Gen.  xxxi.  19. 

2.  To  clip  or  cut  close  with  shears,  or  as  with 
shears  ;  to  cut ;  to  clip. 

So  many  montlis  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece.  Shak. 

lie  easily  shears  the  grass  whereon  he  feeds.  Grew. 

3.  t  To  cut  down,  as  with  a  sickle ;  to  reap. 

She  pulleth  up  some  [herbs]  by  the  root, 

And  many  with  a  knife  she  sheareth.  Gower. 

SHEAR,  V.  n.    To  turn  aside  ;  to  sheer.     Sandys, 

SHEAR  (shSr),  n, ;  pi.  sHiJAR^  (slierz).     1.  An  in- 
strument to  cut  with;  —  seldom  used  in  the  sin- 
gular.—  See  Shears.  Chaucer. 
2.  State  of  being  sheared  ;  —  a  term  denoting 
the  age  of  sheep,  as  being  sheared  yearly. 

When  sheep  is  one  shear,  they  will  have  two  broad  teeth 
before.  Mortimer. 

SHEAR'BILL,  n.  {Omith.)  A  water-fowl ;  the 
Rhynchops  nigra.  —  See  Sheerwater.  Wright. 

t  SHE.ARD  (sherd),  n.   A  fragment ;  shard.   Nares. 

SHEAR'gR,  M-    1-  One  who  shears,  —  particularly 

one  who  clips  the  wool  from  the  fleece.    Milton. 

2.  t  A  reaper.  Johnson. 

SHEAR'-HULK,  n.  (Naut.)  An  old  vessel  fitted 
with  shears,  &c.,  and  used  for  taking  out  and 
putting  in  the  masts  of  other  vessels.       Dana. 

SHEAR'ING,  M.     1.  Act  of  one  who  shears  ;  act  of 
clipping  or  cutting  off,  as  wool  from  sheep. 
2.  The  act  of  reaping.     [Scotland.]     Brande, 

SHEAR'LJNG,  n.    A  sheep  that  has  been  but  once 

shorn.  Simmonds, 

SHEAR'MAN,  M.   One  who  shears  ;  shearer.   Shak, 

SHEARS  (shSrz),  7i,  pi.  1.  An  instrument  to  cut 
with,  consisting  of  two  blades,  usually  moving 
on  a  pin,  between  which  the  thing  to  be  cut, 
is  interposed  ;  a  kind  of  large  scissors.      Shak. 

2.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  the  blades  of 
shears.  Johnson. 

3.  An  apparatus  for  raising  heavy  weights  ; 
sheers. — See  Sheers.  Wright, 

4.  t  Wings.  Spenser, 

SHEAR'-STEEL,  n.  Steel  prepared  by  laying 
several  bars  of  common  steel  together,  heating 
them  in  a  furnace  till  they  acquire  the  welding 
temperature,  beating  them  together  with  forge 
hammers,  and  afterwards  drawing  them  anew 
into  bars  for  sale ;  —  so  called  because  shears 
for  dressing  woollen  cloth  are  made  of  it. 

Library  of  Useful  Knoicledge. 

SHEAR'WA-T^R,  n.  (Ornifh.)  The  name  of 
oceanic  web-footed  birds  of  the  genus  Puffinus, 
having  the  same  general  characters  as  the  true 
petrel,  and  noted  for  their  running  lightly  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  : — also  the  scissor-bill  or 
sheerwater.  Audubon,  I 


SHEAR'WA-TER-PE'TReL,  n. 
{Ornith.)  A  name  applied  to 
the    Manx    p\iffin,    or   Manj 
shearwater ;  Puffi- 
nus Anglorum, 

Baird. 

SHEAT'-FlSH,       n.  __ 

(Ich.)       A      large  — ^"•■^.^laci.^ 

fresh-water        fish,  Shearwatcr-petrel. 

Avith  a  long,  thick,  slimy  body,  destitute  of  scales, 
the  back  dark-colored  like  that  of  the  eel ;  Si- 
lurus  glanis,  — See  Silurid^.  Yarrell. 

SHEATH  (sheth),  n. ;  pi.  sheath?.  [A.  S.  sc(efh, 
sccath ;  sceadnn,  to  separate,  to  shade,  to  cover ; 
Dut.  schede ;  Old  Ger.  sceida,  schaide ;  Ger. 
scheidc  ;  Dan.  skede ;  Sw.  skida  ;  Icel.  skeidr."] 

1.  The  case  of  any  thing,  as  a  knife ;  the  scab- 
bard of  a  sword,  &c.  Addison. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  base  of  leaves,  as  of  grasses, 
which  are  wrapped  round  the  stem.  Gray. 

3.  {But.)  The  wing-case  of  coleopterous  or 
other  insects.  Eng.  Cyc, 

SHEATH'-BTlL,  n.  {Ornith,)  A  bird  of  the  or- 
der Gallin(e,  family  Chionidida,  and  sub-fami- 
ly Chionidince,  Gray, 

SHEATHE   (sheth),   v,   a,       \i.   sheathed  ;    pp. 

SHEATHING,  SHEATHED.]       [See  SoOTHE.] 

1.  To  put  into,  or  to  enclose  in,  a  sheath  or 
scabbard ;  to  enclose  in  any  case.  "Draw  your 
swords  and  sheathe  them  not."  Shak. 

The  leopard  keeps  the  claws  of  his  fore  feet  turned  up  from 
the  ground  and  sheathed  in  the  skin  of  his  toes.  Grew. 

2.  To  cover  or  line.  Wright. 

3.  To  fit  with  a  sheath.  Skak. 

4.  To  defend  the  main  body  by  an  outward 
covering;  to  case  or  cover  with  boards,  sheets 
of  copper,  &c.  Raleigh. 

5.  ( Old  Chem.')  To  take  away  sharpness  or 
acridness  from.  "  They  blunt  or  sheathe  those 
sharp  salts."  Arbuthnot, 

To  sheathe  the  sword,  to  make  peace. 

SHEATH'pR,  n.     One  that  sheathes.     Bampfield, 

SHEATH'ING,  p.  a,  1.  Enclosing  in  a  sheath; 
covering  or  lining. 

2.  {Bot.)  Surrounding  a  stem  or  other  body 
by  the  convolute  base;  vaginant;  —  applied 
chiefly  to  the  petioles  of  grasses.  Lindley. 

SHEATH'ING,  71.     1.  Act  of  one  who  sheathes. 

2.  The  casing  or  covering  of  a  ship's  bottom 
and  sides,  to  defend  it  from  worms ;  a  sheath. 

Sheets  of  thin  copper,  nailed  on  with  copper  nails,  consti- 
tute, at  present,  the  sheathing  of  all  the  better  kind  of  ves- 
sels. Brande. 

SHEATH'LpSS,  a.     Having  no  sheath.      Eusden. 

SHRATH'-WINGED  (sheth'wingd),  a.  {Ent.)  Hav- 
ing sheaths  or  cases  which  are  folded  over  the 
wings.  Browne. 

SHEATH'Y,  a.  Forming  a  sheath,  or  resembling 
a  sheath.     "  Sheathy  cases."  Browne. 

SHE'A-TREE,«.  {Bot.)  The  butter-tree  of  Africa; 
Bassia  butyracea,  Mungo  Park. 

t  SHEAVE,  V.  a.  [See  Sheaf.]  To  bring  togeth- 
er;  to  collect.  Ashmole. 

SHEAVE,  n.  [Dut.  schijf.]  {Naut.)  The  wheel 
on  which  a  rope  works  in  a  block  ;  —  called  also 
shiver.  Dana. 

t  SHEAVED  (shevd),  a.     Made  of  straw.       Shak. 

SHEAVE'-HOLE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  channel  cut  in  a 
block  for  the  ropes  to  reeve  through.         Dana. 

SHEB'.AN-D^R,  n.  A  Dutch  East-India  commer- 
cial officer.  llawkesworth, 

SHE€H'I-NAH,  or  SHp-jCHI'NAH  [shek'e-n'i,  W. 
Sm,  C, ;  she-ki'n?,  P.  Brande'],  n.  [Heb.  re"'3'>?» 
from  'p'd'  to  dwell.]     The  Jewish  name  for  the 

visible  manifestation  of  the  divine  presence, 
which  rested,  in  the  shape  of  a  cloud,  over  the 
mercy-seat  or  propitiatory,  and  from  which 
God  gave  forth  his  oracles  with  an  articulate 
voice ;  —  written  also  shekinah.  IJook. 

t  SHECK'LA-TON,  n,  [Old  Fr.  ctclaton.]  Gilded 
leather.    "  Spetissr, 

SHED,  V,  a,     [A.  S.  sccdan.  —  See  Shade.]     [i. 

shed;  pp,  SHEDDING,  SHED.] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  tJ,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL  ;    UKIR,  IliCR  ; 
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L  To  effuse  ;  to  pour  out ;  to  spill ;  to  drop. 

The  painful  »crvlcc,  and  the  drop>  of  blood 
Shed  fur  my  thaiikleiia  country.  Shal: 

Cromwell,  I  did  not  tliiuk  to  tlieil  a  tear.  Sliai:, 

2.  To  let  fall ;  to  scatter  ;  to  diU'uso ;  to  spread. 

A<  hi»  dimmer's  youth  »liall  oAerf 

Eternal  sweets  around  Maria's  head.  Prior. 

SU£d,  V.  n.    To  1ft  fall  the  parts,  as  leaves,  &c. 

The  »hr<l<ling  frees  began  the  ground  to  strow 

With  yellow  leaves,  and  bitter  blasts  to  blow.      Dryden. 

8H£d,  m.     1.  A  slight  covering  or  building. 

Yet  shall  It  ruin  like  the  moth's  frail  cell. 

Or  sAci/x  of  reeds;  which  summer's  heat  repel.  Sandi/f. 

2.  A  part  of  a  weaver's  loom.         Siinmon(/s. 
49-  Shed  is  used   in  composition  in  thu  sense  of 
efftuiioH  ;  as,  h\ood-ihed. 

BUfiD'npit,  «.  One  who  sheds:  a  spiller.  "A 
shedderof  blood  shall  surely  die."  Ezek.  xviii.  10. 

8HfiD'D|NG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  spilling  or  of  cast- 
ing otf.  [u.]  Gloucester. 
2.  That  which  is  shed.                   Wordsworth. 

SHEEL'INCJ,  n.  A  hut ;  a  shelter  ;  —  written  also 
sheilling.     [Scottish.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

SHEEN,  a.  [A.  S.  sciene,  scieno,  scene,  sceone; 
Frs.  scene ;  Dut.  schoon ;  Ger.  sch'in,  shining, 
beautiful.  —  See  Shine.]  Bright;  shining; 
glittering ;  sheeny.     [Used  in  poetry.] 

Her  garment  was  so  bright  and  wondrous  fheen.     Spenser. 

SHEEN,  n.     Brightness;  splendor;  shine;  gloss. 

By  fountain  clear  and  spangled  starlight  s/ieen.  ShaX: 

But  far  above  in  spangled  n/ieen.  Millon. 

And  the  she.en  of  their  spears  were  like  the  stars  on  the  sea. 

Jiiiron. 

SHEEN'Y,  a.  Bright;  glittering;  shining ;  fair. 
"  Sheeny  heaven."  Milton. 

SHEEP,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [A.  S.  sceap,  sceop,  seep; 
Dut.  schaip  ;  Ger.  schaf.'] 

1.  (Zo;l.)  An  animal  that  bears  wool,  of  the 
sub-tribe  Oveee,  and  family  Bovida. 

4^  The  sheep  is  one  of  those  animals  whicli  man 
has  doineslicaterl,  and  which,  like  the  horise,  doj;.  cat, 
pig,  and  ox,  is  subjected  to  tlie  greatest  possible  varie- 
ty. These  v.irieties  have  been  often  described  as  spe- 
cies ;  but  tlie  most  distiuguislied  zoologists  of  the 
present  day  regard  all  the  forms  of  Ocii  as  belonging 
to  the  species  Oris  arirs.  The  domestic  sheep  is  re- 
markable for  its  harinlessness,  timidity,  and  useful- 
ness. Its  wool  is  used  for  clothing,  and  its  flesh  fur 
food.     Entr.  Cije. 

2.  A  foolish  or  silly  fellow.  AinsicoHh. 

3.  {Theol.)  The  people  considered  as  under  a 
spiritual  shepherd  or  pastor. 

We  are  his  people  and  the  s/ieep  of  his  pasture.       Pn.  c.  3. 

SHEEP'-BER-RV',  ti.  (Bot.)  A  small,  handsome 
tree,  with  simple,  ovate,  pointed,  serrate,  smooth 
Icavss,  white  flowers  in  flat,  compound  cymes, 
and  edible  fruit;  Viburnum  lentago;  —  called 
also  sweet  viburnum.  Gray. 

fSHEEP'BlTE,  V.  n.  To  practise  petty  thefts. 
"  Show  your  sheepbiting  face."  Shak, 

t  SHEEP'BlT-gR,  n.     A  petty  thief.  Tusser. 

SHEEP'cOT,  11.  An  enclosure  for  sheep ;  a  sheep- 
pen  ;  a  sheepfold.  Shak. 

SHEEP'FOLD,  n.  The  place  where  sheep  are  en- 
closed ;  a  sheepcot.  Prior. 

SHEEP'HOOK  (shep'hflk),  n.  A  hook  fastened  to 
a  pole,  by  which  shepherds  lay  hold  of  the  legs 
of  their  sheep  ;  a  shepherd's-crook.  Bacon. 

SHEEP'ISH,  a.     1.  t  Relating  to  sheep.   Staford. 

2.  Bashful  to  silliness  ;  shame-faced;  timid; 

over-modest ;  meanly  diflident.  Locke. 

SHEEP'JSH-LY,  ad.  With  excessive  modesty; 
with  mean  diffidence ;  bashfully.  Ash. 

SHEEP'lSn-NESS,  M.  The  quality  of  being  sheep- 
ish ;  bashfulness ;  mean  diffidence.  Grew. 

SHJEEP'-L/XU-RPL,  M.  (Bot.)  A  small  evergreen 
shrub,  with  opposite,  nearly  sessile,  oblong, 
coriaceous  leaves,  and  terminal,  few-flowered 
corymbs ;  Ka'mia  angustifolia.  Gray. 

8HEEP'-MAR-K?T,  n.     A  market  for  sheep. 
8HEEP'mAs-T?R,  n.    A  feeder  of  sheep  ;  a  shep- 
herd. Bacon. 

SHEEP'-PeLT,  n.  The  pelt  of  a  sheep.  Simmonds. 

BHEEP'— p£n,  n.     An  enclosure  for  sheep.  More. 

SHEEP'-RfjN,  n.  An  extent  of  open  country  de- 
voted to  the  grazing  of  sheep.  Simmonds. 


SHEEP'S'-BEARD,  n.    (Bot.)  The  common  name  ] 
of  j)lant8  of  the  genus  Tragopogon.       Loudon. 

SHEEP'S'-EVE  fghaps'l),  n.  A  modest,  diffident 
look  ;  a  wishful  glance. 

Those  [eyes]  of  an  amorous,  roguish  look  derive  their  title  ' 
even  from  the  sheep;  and  we  say  such  an  one  has  a  rhteii'n- 
eyr,  nut  so  much  todeuotc  the  Innocence  as  the  simple  sly- 
ness of  the  cast.  Siiertatur. 

SHEEP'S'-KOOT  (-fOt),  n.  {Printing.)  An  iron 
tool  combining  the  hammer  and  the  lever. 

SIIEEP'-SHANK,  n.  {Naut.)  A  kind  of  hitch  or 
bend,  used  to  shorten  a  rope  temporarily.  Dana. 

SnEEP'S'-HftAD,  n.     1.  {Ich.)  A  name  applied  to 
several  kinds  of  ftsh,  —  especially  to  the  Spurus 
Otis,  a  large  fish  well  known  for  its  excellent 
flesh,  and  probably  so  called  from  the  appear- 
ance of  its  mouth  and  teeth.  iJe  Kay. 
iMke  sheep' »-head,  {Ich.)  tlie  Corrina  oscula. —  Three- 
tailed  sheep's-head,  the  Kphippiu  faber;  —  a  name  ap- 
plied by  lishermuu  in  allusion  Ui  its  prolonged   dorsal 
and  anal  tin.  De  Kay. 
2.  A  silly  fellow;  a  dunce.                  Maxwell. 
SHEEP'-SIIEAR-pR,  M.    One  who  shears  sheep. 
SHEEP'-SI1EAR-|NG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  shearing, 
or  the  time  of  shearing,  sheep.  Shak. 
2.  The  feast  made  when  sheep  are  shorn. 

There  happened  a  great  and  solemn  festivity,  such  as  the 
theep-flitartnus  used  to  be.  South. 

SHEEP'-SI1EAR§,  n.  pi.  Shears  for  shearing 
sheep.  Barnes. 

SHEEP'SKTn,  n.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  :  — also  the 
leather  prepared  from  the  skin.  Simmonds. 

SHEEP'-SPLIT,  n.  The  skin  of  a  sheep,  split  by 
a  knife  or  machine  into  two  sections.  Simmonds. 

SHEEP'S'-S€A'Bl-OUS,  w.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  the  evergreen  herbaceous  plants  of  the 
genus  Jasione.  Loudon. 

SHEEP'S'-SOR-RpL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  common  weed 
growing  in  pastures  and  waste  grounds,  on  dry, 
hard  soils,  having  halbert-shaped  leaves,  very 
acid,  but  pleasant  to  the  taste ;  field  sorrel ; 
Riimex  acetosella.  Wood. 

SHEEP'-STEAL-^R,  n.     One  who  steals  sheep. 

SHEEP'-STEAL-JNG,  n.  The  crime  of  stealing 
sheep.  Farm.  Ency. 

SHEEP'S'-WOOL  (shCps'wfil),  n.  The  wool  of  a 
sheep.  Booth. 

SHEEP'WALK  (shSp'wiwk),  n.  Pasture  for  sheep. 
"  The  other  part  sheepwalks  and  folds."  Milton. 

SHEEP'-WASH  (shep'wSsh),  n.  A  wash  for  the 
fleece  or  skin  of  sheep,  either  to  kill  vermin,  or 
to  preserve  the  wool.  Simmonds. 

SIIEEP'Y,  a.    Like  sheep.  Chaucer. 

SHEER,  a.  [A.  S.  scir,  scyr;  Frs.  scir;  Ger. 
schier ;  Dan.  akfer ;  Sw.  skcir ;  Icel.  skir.  — 
Sansc.  charti,  ischaru.'] 

1.  t  Clear  and  transparent  like  pure  water. 

Thou  s/icer,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain.  Shal: 

2.  Pure  and  unmixed;  as,  "  Sheer  nonsense." 

Sheer  ignorance,  ignorance  separated  from  any  the  small- 
est mixture  of  information.  Hichardfon 

3.  Noting  very  thin  fabrics  of  cotton  or  silk. 
"  Sheer  muslin.'^     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

f  SHEER,  ad.     Clean  ;  quick  ;  at  once  ;  sheerly. 

Thrown  hv  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  liattlcments.  Milton. 

SHEER,  V.  n.     [A.  S.  sciran,  to  shear,  to  divide.] 

[j.    SlIEF.nED;     pp.    SHEERING,    SHEERED.]      To 

deviate  or  turn  aside  from  a  direct  course,  as  a 
ship  or  a  horse  ;  to  shear.  Wright. 

To  sheer  off,  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance  ;  to 
steal  away.  —  To  sheer  up,  (JVauL)  to  approach  in 
nearly  a  parallel  direction.  Mar.  Diet. 

SHEER,  r.  a.  To  mow  lightly  over ;  to  shear. — 
See  Shear.     [Local,  Eng.]  Jennings. 

SHEER,  n.  {Xaut.)  1.  The  curve  which  the  line 
of  ports  or  of  the  deck  presents  to  the  eye  when 
viewing  the  side  of  the  ship.  Cyc.  of  Com. 

2.  The  position  in  which  a  ship  is  sometimes 
kept  when  at  single  anchor,  in  order  to  keep  ; 
her  clear  of  it.  Mar.  Ih'ct.  j 

3.  The  sheer-strake.  Dana  } 
To  break  sheer,  (Miut.)  to  deviate  from  the  position  , 

when  tiding  by  a  single  anchor.  Mar.  Dtct. 

SHEER'-HfTLK.  n.  An  old  ship  of  war  cut  down  i 
to  the  lower  deck,  and  furnished  with  sheers,  for  i 


shipping  and  unshipping  the  masts  of  other  vrs. 
sels  ;  —  written  aUo  rhear-hulk.  Falconer. 

tSHEER'LV,  od.  At  once;  quite;  absolutely. 
"  Outstripped  them  sheerly."  Beau.  ^  FL 

SHEERi^,  rt.  pi.  (Saut.)  Two  masts  or  spars, 
lashed  together  at  or  near  the  head,  and  raised 
to  a  vertical  position,  for  lifting  the  masts  into 
and  out  of  a  vessel,  and  for  other  puriKiKes ; 
shears.  —  Sec  Shears.  Isrande. 

SHEER'-STRAKE,  n.  {Ship-building.)  The  line 
of  plank  on  a  vessel's  side  running  fore-and-aft 
under  the  gunwale.  Dana. 

SHEER'wA-T(;r,  n.  {Omith.)  An  aquatic  bird, 
a  native  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  parts  of 
America ;  Rhynchops  nigra  ;  —  called  also  shear- 
water, cut-water,  skimmer,  black-akimmer,  and 
scissor-bill.  —  See  Scissor-bill.  Wilson. 

Srif-TUo  sheer-irater  is  formed  for  skimming  with 
its  tliin.  sharp,  lower  mandible,  while  on  the  wing, 
the  surface  of  the  sea  fur  its  food,  which  cunsisls  ui 
small  fish,  shrimps,  tt,c.  WiUon. 

SHEET,  n.  [A.  S.  scijte,  scete,  which  Tooke  con- 
siders to  be  the  past  participle  of  A.  S.  sceotan, 
scytan,  to  shoot ;  Ola  Eng.  schete.  —  Shoot  was 
anciently  also  written  schete.  "  As  he  wolde 
schete  an  hert."  R.  Gloucester.  —  From  L. 
scheda  (Gr.  cx^^i)!  »  sheet  of  paper.    SNlliran.^ 

1.  A  broad  and  large  piece  of  linen  or  of  cot- 
ton used  as  one  of  the  coverings  of  a  bed. 

As  it  had  been  a  great  tfieet,  knit  at  the  four  corner*  and 
let  down  to  the  earth.  Arln  x.  IL 

2.  As  much  paper  as  is  made  in  one  body  or 
piece ;  the  quantity  or  piece  of  paper  which 
receives  the  peculiar  folding  for  being  bound  in 
a  book,  or  for  common  use  as  a  material  to  write 
on.     "  A  sheet  oi  blank  paper."  Spectator. 

3.  pi.  A  book  ;  a  pamphlet. 

To  this  the  following  sAeefj^  are  intended  for  a  full  and  dis- 
tinct answer.  H'literlaad. 

4.  Any  thing  expanded,  or  broad  and  thin ; 
as,  "A  sheet  of  copper"  ;  "A  sheet  of  water." 

Such  ihecis  of  Are,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder.       Shot. 

SHEET,  n.  (.VoM<.)  A  rope  used  in  setting  a  sail, 
to  keep  the  clew  down  to  its  place. 

A^  With  square-sails,  the  sheets  run  through  eaeb 
yard-arm.  With  boom  sails,  they  haul  the  btwun  over 
one  way  and  another.  They  keep  down  the  inner  clew 
of  a  studding-sail  and  the  after  clew  of  a  jib.     Dana. 

SHEET,  r.  a.  1.  To  furnish  with  sheets.  Johnson. 
2.  To  infold  in  a  sheet,  or  to  cover  with  a 
sheet  or  as  with  a  sheet. 

The  rheeled  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibl>er  in  the  Roman  streets.  Shak. 

Like  the  stag,  when  sn<iw  the  pasture  sheets. 
The  bark  of  trees  thou  browsetlst.  Shot. 

To  sheet  home,  (AViitt.)  to  haul  the  clews  chock  out 
to  the  sheave  holes. 

SHEET'-AN-CHOR  {sh8t'iingk-or),  n.  [Formerly 
shoot-anchor.  "This  saying  they  make  their 
shoot-anchor."     Cranmer.] 

1.  {SmuI.)  The  largest  anchor  in  a  ship,  being 
that  upon  which  the  mariner  chiefly  relies  in 
stress  of  weather.  Bacon. 

2.  A  chief  support ;  a  refuge.  Smart. 

SHEET'-CA-BLE,  m.  {Xaut.)  The  cable  attached 
to  the  sheet-anchor.  Simmotids. 

SHEET'-COP-PpR,  «.    Copper  in  sheets.        Ure. 

SHEET'FUL,  n.     As  much  as  a  sheet  contains. 

SHEET'-GLAss,  m.  A  plate  of  glass,  riin  or  cast 
in  a  solid  frame.  Simmontis. 

SHEET'ING,  n.  Cloth  for  making  sheets  for  beds- 
SHEET'-lR-ON  (-t-yrn),  n.     Iron  in  sheets. 
SFIEET'-LBAD,  n.    Lead  in  sheets.  Ure. 

SHEET'L|NG,  n.     A  small  sheet.        Wilbfr/ortx. 

SHEIK,  n.  [Arab.,  elder,  or  eldest.]  A  title  ol 
dignity  properly  belonging  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
Arabian  tribes  or  clans :  —  the  head  of  a  mon- 
astery, among  the  Mohammedans; —also  the 
title  of  a  religious  person  of  the  higher  ordei 
who  preaches  in  the  mosques.  Brande. 

SHEIL'UNG,  n.  A  hut ;  a  shelter ;  —  written  also 
sheeting.     [Scottish.]  Jamieson 

SHftK'EL  (shSk'kl)  [sh«k'kl,  IF.  E.  K.  Sm.  Wr 
Wb.  Rees;  shs'kl,  JJ.  J.  F.  Ja.;  «h6'k?i.  P.].  "■ 
[Heb.  ij:;  w  ;  L.  siclus ;  Ft.  stele  ]  A  weight  an* 
a  coin  in  use  among  the  Jews. 
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4fg-  The  weiglit  of  the  shekel  was  about  half  an 
ounce  in  English  avoirdupois  weight,  and  the  value  of 
tlie  coin  was  2s.  7(1.  sterling  ($0,625).  Tliere  were 
two  standards  of  the  shekel :  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary, 
which  was  used  in  calculating  the  otTerings  of  the 
temple  and  all  sums  connected  with  tlie  sacred  law, 
and  the  royal  or  profane  shekel,  used  for  all  civil  pay- 
ments.    Brande. 

SHEK'l-NAH,  or  SH^l-KI'NAH,  n.  See  Shechi- 
NAH.  Brajide. 

SHELD,  a.  Speckled ;  piebald.  [Local,  Eng.]  iiay. 

SHEL'D.\-FLE,  n.    A  chaffinch.  Johnson. 

SHEL'DRAke,  n.  {Or- 
nith.)  A  name  given 
to  the  species  of 
ducks  of  the  genus 
Tadoiiia  ;  —  written 
also  shieldrake. 

jgfg-  Tlie  common 
sheldrake, TVziiorna  vul- 
pan.ier,  is  common  on 
the  shores  of  the  North 
^ca  anil  the  Baltic,  and 
nestles  generally  in  de- 
serted rabbit  burrows. 
Yarrell. 

SHEL'DtJCK,  n.    The  female  or  hen  of  the  shel- 
drake. Mortimer. 
SHELF,  n.;  pi.  shelves.     [A.  S.  scijlfe.] 

1.  A  platform,  plank,  or  board  fixed  to  a 
■wall  or  set  in  a  frame  to  place  articles  upon. 

Bind  fast,  or  from  their  fhelrcn 
Your  books  will  come  and  right  themselves.  Swift. 

2.  t  A  sand-bank  or  a  rock  or  ridge  of  rocks 
in  the  sea,  rising  from  the  main  bed  near  the 
surface  ;  a  shallow ;  a  shoal. 

God  wisheth  none  should  wreck  on  a  strange  shelf.  ^.  Jonson. 

3.  {Mining.)  The  loose  stones  over  the  firm 
rock,  whether  granite,  killas,  or  other  mineral, 
■which  forms  the  country  in  a  mining  district. 

Ansted. 
Ilf5-  SkalloK,  shelf,  and  skoal  seem  to  be  the  same 
word  differently  written.     Richardson. 

SHELF,  V.  a.    To  lay  on  the  shelf.         Wilkinson. 

SHELF'Y,  a.     1.  Full  of  shelves;  shelvy. 

Drpden. 


Sheldrake. 


Glides  by  the  siren's  cliffs  a  nhelfii  const, 
Long  infamous  for  ships  and  sailors  lost. 


2.  {Affric.)  Full  of  slaty,  dry  rock.       Caretv. 

SHELL,  n.  [A.  S.  seel,  scell,  scyll,  sciel;  Dut. 
schil,  schel,  sehaal;  Ger.  schale;  Dan.  ^  Sw. 
skal.  —  See  Scale.] 

1.  The  hard  or  stony  covering  of  certain 
fruits  and  animals  ;  as,  "  The  shell  of  a  walnut, 
a  chestnut,  &c.  " ;  "  The  shell  of  an  oyster,  &c." 

4ES"  The  hard,  calcareous  substance  which  protects, 
either  partially  or  entirely,  the  testaceous  mollusks 
externally,  or  supports  certain  of  them  internally,  is 
termed  shell.  The  term  shell  is  also  commonly  applied 
to  the  covering  of  crustaceous  animals  and  the  crusts 
of  Echini;  thus  people  familiarly  talk  of  the  shell  of 
a  lobster,  and  of  the  shell  of  a  sea-egg.     JCng.  Cyo 

2.  The  hard  covering  or  outer  layer  of  any 
thing.     "  The  shell  of  the  earth."  Locke. 

3.  The  covering  of  an  egg.  Shak. 

4.  The  outer  part  of  a  house.  Addison. 

5.  A  rough  or  coarse  kind  of  coffin.    Wright. 

6.  The  case  of  a  block ;  the  frame  which  sup- 
ports the  sheave  or  sheaves  of  a  block.  Wright. 

7.  An  engraved  copper  roller,  used  in  print- 
•works.  _  Simmnnds. 

8.  A  musical  instrument, — because  the  first 
IjTe  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  straining 
strings  over  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

■Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell 

That  sjMke  so  sweetly  and  so  well.  Dryden. 

The  soul  of  music  slumbers  in  the  nhell 
Till  waked  and  kindled  by  the  master's  spell.    S.  lingers. 

9.  The  superficial  or  external  part.  "  This 
outward  sheU  of  religion."  Ayliffe. 

10.  {Gunnery.)  A  hollow  iron  ball,  which, 
being  filled  with  gunpowder  and  fired  from  a 
mortar,  bursts  into  piec«s  when  the  powder  is 
exploded;  bomb.  Brande. 

Message  shell,  a  howitzer  shell  in  the  inside  of 
■which  a  letter  or  other  papers  are  put  to  convey  infor- 
mation. Stocqueler. 

SH£ll,  V.  a.  [i.  SHELLED ;  pp.  shelling, 
shelled.] 

1.  To  take  out  of  the  shell  or  pod ;  to  strip 
the  shell  or  pod  from.  Johnson. 

2.  To  separate  from  the  ear,  as  Indian  corn. 
To  shell  out,  to  furnish  money  ;  to  pay.     [Low.] 


SHELL,  V.  n.     1.  To  fall  off",  as  a  shell.  Wiseman. 
2.  To  cast  the  shell.  Johnson. 

SHELL'-BARK,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  hickory, 
the  trunk  of  which,  when  old,  is  very  rough ; 
shag-bark ;  Carya  alba.  Gray. 

SHELL'-BUT'TON,  n.  A  hollow  button  made  of 
two  pieces  of  metal,  one  for  the  front,  and  the 
other  for  the  back.  Sinunonds. 

SHEL'— LAC,     }  n.     Seed-lac  melted  and  formed 


iel'-lAc,    ) 

[ELL'-LAC,  ) 


HiU. 


SHELL'DUCK,  n.    See  Shelduck, 

SHELL'-FISH,  n.  Aquatic  animals  invested  with 
a  hard  covering,  either  testaceous,  as  oysters, 
or  crustaceous,  as  lobsters.  Johnson. 

iKg-The  term  is  chiefly  applied,  in  commerce,  to 
crabs,  lobsters,  and  cray-fish,  oysters,  muscles,  peri- 
winkles, and  whelks.  —  See  Shell.  Simmunds. 

SHELL'-FLOW-ER,  n.  (Bot.)  A  smooth  peren- 
nial plant,  with  an  vipright  branching  stem, 
bearing  flowers  with  an  inflated  tubular  corolla 
in  spikes  or  clusters;  Chelone  glabra; — called 
also  snake-head  and  turtle-head.  Gray. 

SHEL'LING,  n.  {Com.)  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  groats.  Simmonds. 

SIIELL'-jACK-f.T,  n.  {Mil.)  An  undress  mili- 
tary jacket.  Simmonds. 

SHELL'— LIME,  n.  Lime  obtained  by  burning 
shells.  aimmonds. 

SHELL'-MARL,  n.  {Geol.)  A  deposit  of  clny, 
peat,  and  silt,  mixed  with  shells  which  collects 
at  the  bottom  of  fresh-water  lakes.  Ansted. 

SHELL'-MEAT,  n.  Shell-fish  used  as  food.  Fuller. 

SHELL§,  n.  pi.  The  husks  of  the  nut  of  the  co- 
coa, or  chocolate-tree  {Theobroma  cacao),  an 
infusion  of  which  is  used  as  a  beverage  :  —  the 
drink  made  of  them.  Adams. 

SHELL'WORK  (shel'wurk),  n.  "Work  made  of,  or 
adorned  with,  shells.  Cotgrave. 

SHEL'LY,  a.  \.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
resembling,  a  shell  or  shells. 

The  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit. 

Shrinks  backward  in  his  fhcUu  cave  with  pain.        Sliak. 

2.  Abounding  in  shells  ;  covered  with  shells. 

The  ocean  rolling,  and  the  ahelly  shore.  Prior. 

SHEL'TfR,  n.     [See  Shelteh,  v.  a.] 

1.  That  which  covers  or  defends  ;  an  asylum ; 
a  refuge  ;  a  retreat ;  a  cover  ;  a  harbor. 

Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm.  Shak: 

And  gains  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  wood.  J'ojx:. 

2.  The  state  of  being  covered  or  protected  ; 
protection ;  security. 

■Who  into  shelter  takes  their  tender  bloom  ?         I'oting. 

Syn.  — See  Asylum,  Harbor. 

SHEL'T^R,  V.  a.  ["  Formed  from  to  shield,  A.  S. 
scyldan,  to  cover,  to  protect;  preterite  and  past 
participle  shielt,  like  feel,  felt ;  btiild,  built." 
Barclay.  —  See  Shield.]  [i.  shelteued  ;  pp. 
shelteuing,  sheltered.] 

1.  To  cover  from  injury  or  violence.  "  A 
cove  .  .  .  sheltered  from  the  winds."      Dampier. 

Our  Saviour  meek  betook  him  to  his  rest 

■Wherever  under  some  concourse  of  shades, 

■Whose  branching  arms,  thick  intertwined,  might  shield 

From  dews  and  damps  of  night  his  sheltered  head. 

But  skeltered,  slept  in  vain.  Milton. 

2.  To  defend  ;  to  protect ;  to  harbor. 

■What  endless  honor  shall  you  pain. 
To  save  and  shelter  Troy's  unhappy  train!  Dryden. 

3.  To  betake  to  cover. 

They  sheltered  themselves  under  a  rock.  ANxit. 

4.  To  cover  from  notice ;  to  conceal,     [ii.] 

In  vain  I  strove  to  check  my  growing  flame. 

Or  shelter  passion  under  friendship's  name.  Prior. 

Syn.  —  See  Harbor. 
SHEL'TpR,  V.  n.     1.  To  take  shelter. 

There  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat, 

Shelters  in  cool.  Milton. 

2.  To  give  shelter.  Thomson. 

SHEL'TpR-pR,  n.    One  who  shelters.  Ash. 

SH£l'TPR-LESS,  a.  Having  no  shelter;  with- 
out shelter  or  protection.    "  An  opening  shadC' 


less  and  shelterless. 


Wordsworth. 


t  SHEL'T^R-Y,  a.     Aff"ording  shelter.  White. 

SHEL'Tip  (shel'te),  n.     ["  Can  this  have  any  con- 


nection with  Ger.  zelt,  an  ambling  horse  ;  zelter, 
a  Spanish  horse  ?  Or  may  not  shcliie  be  rather 
a  corruption  of  Shetland  ?  "  Jatniesoti.]  A  Shet- 
land pony ;  a  horse  of  the  smallest  size,  in 
Scotland. 

It  is  common  for  a  man  of  ordinary  strength  to  lift  a  shel- 
tie  from  the  ground ;  yet  this  little  creature  is  able  to  carry 
double.  Martin. 

SHELVE  (shelv),  v.  a.  [i.  SHELVED  ;  pp.  SHELV- 
ING, SHELVED.] 

1.  To  place  on  a  shelf.  Com.  on  Chaucer,  1665. 

2.  To  put  aside  or  out  of  use  ;  to  shelf.  Stuart. 

SHELVE,  V.  n.    To  slope  ;  to  incline. 

We  must  imagine  a  precipice  of  more  than  an  hundred 
yards  high  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  which  shelies  away  a 
mile  above  it.  Goldsmith, 

SHELV'ING,  a.     Having  declivity  ;  sloping. 

Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground. 
And  built  so  shelrmq  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
■Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life.  Shak. 

SHELV'JNG,  n.  A  rock  or  sand-bank  lying  near 
the  surface  of  the  sea ;  a  shelf. 

He  spoke;  and  speaking  at  his  stem  he  saw 

The  bold  Cloauthus  near  the  shelviugs  draw.       Dryden. 

SHELV'Y,  a.  Full  of  shelves;  abounding  with 
sand-banks  or  rocks  near  the  surface  ;  shelfy. 

I  bad  been  drowned  but  that  the  shore  was  shelvy  and 
shallow.  Shak. 

SH^-MIt'IC,  a.  Relating  to  Shem,  the  son  of 
Noah,  or  to  his  descendants  ;  Semitic. 

Shemitic  languages,  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic,  and  Old  Phainician. 

j^=  Objections  may  be  made  to  the  term;  as  the 
Phoenicians  or  Canaanites,  who  took  their  origin  from 
Ham,  spoke  a  Shemitic  dialect.     Bosworth. 

SHE.M'ITE,  n.     A  descendant  of  Shem.      Wright. 

SHEM'I-tI^M,  n.  An  idiom  or  peculiarity  of  the 
Shemitic  languages.  Salisbury. 

t  SHEND,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  scenda7i ;  Dut.  schenden  ; 
Ger.   scha7ideti.]      [i.   shent  ;  pp.   shending, 

SUENT.] 

1.  To  reproach  ;  to  scold  ;  to  blame.  "  I  am 
shent  for  speaking  to  you."  Shak. 

2.  To  injure  ;  to  disgrace.  "  That  knight 
should  knighthood  ever  so  have  shent."  Spenser. 

3.  To  punish;  to  chastise.  "For  which  ere 
long  himself  was  after  s/ient."  TJatTington, 

4.  To  destroy  ;  to  ruin  ;  to  spoil. 

But  wc  must  yield  whom  hunger  soon  will  shend.     Fairfax. 

5.  To  protect;  to  defend.  ["An  error." 
Nares.}  Browne. 

SHE'-OAK,  n.  i^Bot.)  A  jointed,  leafless,  tropi- 
cal or  sub-tropical  tree,  the  young  branches  and 
young  cones  of  which  yield,  when  chewed,  a 
pleasant  acid,  useful  to  persons  in  want  of  wa- 
ter, and  very  grateful  also  to  cattle.       Lindley. 

SIIE'6L,n.  [Heb.  ^"l!*--]  The  abode  or  world 
of  the  dead;  hades.       '  Kitto. 

The  general  state  of  the  dead  is  denoted  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  Hebrew  word  sheol.  Sears, 

SHEP'UpRD  (shgp'erd),  n.  [A.  S.  sceap-hyrde; 
sccap,  a  sheep,  and  hyrde,  a  keeper.] 

1.  One  who  tends  sheep  in  the  pasture  ;  a 
herdsman  of  sheep  :  —  a  swain. 

I  am  sliepherd  to  another  man. 

And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze.  Shak. 

If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue.  Raleiyh. 

2.  One  who  ministers  to  a  church  or  congre- 
gation ;  a  pastor.  Boget. 

SHEP'IipRD,  V.  n.  To  act  the  part  of  a  shepherd  ; 
to  take  care  of  sheep.  Gishorne. 

SHEP'H^RD-ESS  (sh«p'erd-6s),  n.  A  woman  who 
tends  sheep  :  —  a  rural  lass.  Sidney, 

SH6p'H5RD-ING  (shgp'erd-tng),  «.  Act  of  taking 
care  of  sheep.  "  Ca.miie  shepherding."  Gisborne. 

t  SHEP'HpRD-ISH  (sh«p'erd-Tsh),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  resembling,  or  suiting,  a  shepherd;  pasto- 
ral; rustic.  Sidney. 

SHEP'HpRD-I§M,  n.  The  life  or  occupation  of  a 
shepherd;  pastoral  life.  Wright. 

SHEP'HpRD-LING,  n.     A  little  shepherd.  Browne. 

SHEP'HfRD-LY  (sh6p'erd-le),  a.  Pastoral;  rustic. 
"  SAf/jAc/'rf/y  simplicity."  Bp.  Taylor. 

SHEP'HpRD'^-CLUB,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  mul- 
len  ;  high-taper ;    Verbascum  thapsus.     Loudon. 
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Snftf'llpRD'lJ-CROOK  (-krftk),  n.  An 
iiiipleiiient  used  by  a  shopheril  to  se- 
cure a  sheep  by  the  legs  without  dis- 
turbinij  the  flock.  Step/tens. 

8H6P'Ht;RI>'iJ-NKK'l)LE,  n.  (Bot.)  A 
plant  of  the  genus  f^candix;  Venus's 
comb ;  Scatuiix  pecten  Veneris. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

8H6P'H?:RDVPot)cn,  }  n.     {Bot.)    A 

SUfiP'lipRD'iJ-PUHSE,    )  plant    of   the 

ffenus  Capaella,  having  a  triangular,  _,     .     „ 

obovate  pouch  or  silicle  ;  Capxtuki  Our-     crook. 

aa  paatoris.  Eiuj.  Cyc. 

81l6P'FieRD'§-R0D,  n 
mcus,  or  teasel. 


{Bot.)  A  species  of  Dip- 
Johnson, 


6llfiP'npRD'§-STAFF,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
teasel ;  shepherd's-rod.  Crabb. 

SHKR'BpT,  or  SHER-BET'  Fshfr-bat',  S.  W.  P.  J. 
E.  F.  Ja.  Wr. ;  slier'bet,  K.  Sin.  R.  C.  Wb.  Ash, 
Dycht;],  n.  [Per.]  A  beverage  in  the  East, 
somewhat  like  lemonade,  made  of  water,  lemon- 
juice,  and  sugar,  with  the  addition  of  some 
other  ingredients,  such  as  rose-water,  to  give  it 
a  delightful  perfun»e.  Brande. 

tfg'  "  The  French  name  is  sorbet,  which,  as  well 
as  the  Ilafiaii  norbeUo  anil  the  Spanish  surbete,  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Latin  norbere,  to  sup."    P.  Cyc. 

tSIl^RD,  n.  A  fragment  of  broken  earthen-ware  ; 
shard. — See  Shaud.  Dryden. 

SHF.-RkkF',  or  SHIR-RIFFE',  n.  A  descendant 
of  Aiahomet.  —  See  Shekif,  Malcom. 

SUF.R'IF,  n.  An  Arabic  word,  which  signifies 
noble,  illustrious;  —  used  as  a  title  in  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  Barbarv,  to  designate  those  who  are 
descended  from  Mahomet,  and  written  also 
sclierif,  shereef,  shirrijf'e,  and  sheriffe. 

It  ia  one  of  the  jirivileBos  of  Mecca  to  be  governed  by  a 
sherif  of  the  posterity  of  flasan.  J'.  Cyc. 

SHKr'IFF,  n.  [A.  S.  scyre-fjerefa,  shire-reeve.] 
(Laic.)  The  chief  civil  officer  of  a  county,  spe- 
cially intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 

41^"  tn  England,  he  has  judicial  as  well  as  min- 
isterial iiowers,  being  authorized  to  ■lold  courts  for  the 
trial  of  small  causes.  In  hi?  ministerial  capacity,  he 
is  bound  to  execute  all  process  issuing  out  of  the 
superior  courts.  In  the  United  States,  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  sheriff,  in  addition  to  tliose  of  con- 
servator of  the  peace,  are  chiefly  ministeaal,  lie  being 
the  officer  to  wham  the  process  of  the  su|>erlor  courts 
in  the  several  states  is  always  directed  for  execution. 
In  the  cnmmencemeiit  of  civil  causes,  he  serves  the 
writ,  and,  in  cases  requiring  it,  arrests  and  takes  bail ; 
when  the  cause  comes  to  trial,  he  stiminoiis  and  re- 
turns the  jury,  and,  when  it  is  determined,  he  sees  the 
judgment  of  the  court  carried  into  execution.  In  crim- 
inal matters,  he  also  arrests  and  imprisons,  he  returns 
the  jury,  he  has  the  custody  of  the  delinquent,  and  he 
executes  the  sentence  of  the  court,  though  it  extend  to 
death  itself.  Ilis  judicial  powers  are  much  more  lim- 
ited than  in  England,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
taking  of  inquisitions  on  writs  of  inquiry  of  damages 
before  a  jury  summoned  fur  the  purjiose."     Burrill. 

Sheriff's  jurii,  (Aair.)  a  jury  summoned  for  the  tak- 
ing of  inquisitions  before  the  sherifl'  or  under  sheriflf, 
on  a  writ  of  inquiry.  Burrill. 

SHfiR'iFF-AL-TY,  n.  {Law.)  The  term  of  a  sher- 
iff's office ;  shrievalty,     [u.]  BurrilL 

tSHER'lFF-m')M,    ^  „.  The  office  or  jurisdiction 
tSHER'IFF-SIliP,     >  of  a  sherili";  bailiwick. 
tSHER'|FF-WlCK,  3  Selden.     Bacon. 

tSIlfiR'RIS,  >„,     A  kind  of  wine  formerly 

tSUfiR'RlS-SAcK,  >  in  much  repute  in  England, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  sherry.  "  Good 
aAerm-sacA."  — See  Sack,  and  Sheuuy.  Shak. 
SHBr'RY,  n.  A  rich  dry  wne,  of  many  varieties, 
having  a  deep  amber  color,  and,  when  good,  a 
fine  aromatic  odor  ;  —  so  called  from  Xpres,  not 
far  from  Cadiz,  in  Spain,  where  it  is  prinripally 
produced.  Cyc  of  Com. 

8H£r'RY-VAl'LIE§,  n.  pi.  Pantaloons  made  of 
thick  velvet  or  leather,  buttoned  on  the  outside 
of  each  leg,  and  generally  worn  over  other  pan- 
taloons.    [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

SHftT'LAND-PO'NV,  n.  A  small  horse  bred  in 
the  Shetland  Islands  ;  a  sheltie.         Simmonds. 

SHEW  (sli8),  V.  a.  [i.  shewed  ;  pp.  shewino, 
SHEWN.]     To  exhibit  to  view;    to  display;  to 


make  known ;  to  give  proof  of ;  to  prove ; — writ- 
ten also  show.  —  See  Show. 

tc^-  This  mode  of  writing  the  verb  show  has  given 
rise  to  the  error  of  sulmtitiiiing  shew,  pronounced  shn, 
for  sheicedot  showed,  in  the  preterite.  This  corrupt 
colloquial  use  of  sheie  for  shewed  is  now  mure  or  letw 
commoii  in  some  parts  of  the  (Jiiited  States;  as,  "  I 
sHeie  [»ha]  it  to  liini  yesterday."     Pickering. 

SHEW  (she),  n.    A  spectacle  ;  show.  —  See  Show. 

SlIEVV'BRfiAD  (shO'brfid),  n.     Sec  Showbread. 

8I1EW'^;R  (sho'^r),  n.     One  who  shews  ;  shower. 

sni  'Alt,  n.    A  Shiite.  —  See  Sh i  ite  .     JlamiUon. 

sniB'BO-LKTII,  n.  [Heb.  ni2C'>  a  stream  or 
flood.]' 

1.  A  word,  the  pronunciation  of  which  was 
made  a  criterion,  whereby  the  Gileadites  discov- 
ered the  Ephraimites  to  be  their  enemies,  and 
not  Gileadites,  as  the^  pretended  to  be,  the 
Ephraimites  pronouncing  the  word  sibboleth, 
from  inability  to  sound  the  aspirate.  —  See 
Judges  xi.  15-27,  and  xii.  1-6. 

Thnt  (tore  battle,  when  no  innny  died 
Without  reprieve,  tt<^udged  to  death 
For  want  of  well  pronouncing  Sliihboleth.       Milton, 

2.  A  criterion  of  party ;  watchword ;  test. 

The  matter  of  the  oatli8  they  agreed  it  was  time  enough  to 
dispute  alx>ut  whenever  the  sliiiiboUth  should  be  tendered. 
•  Sir  W.  Scott. 

SHIDE,  n.  [A.  S.  sceadan,  to  divide.]  A  piece  of 
wood  split  off;  a  shingle  ;  a  small,  solid  piece  ; 
a  billet.     [Local,  Eng.j  Grose. 

SHiE,  V.  a.  To  toss  obliquely  ;  to  throw  askant ; 
—  written  also  «/(y.  Bulwer. 

SHIEM)  (sheld),  n.  [A.  S.  sryld;  Dut.  (Sr  Gcr. 
schild;  Dan.  skildf,  skjold  \  Sw.  skylt,  skid; 
Icel.  skioUdr.  — Gael,  sgiuth  ;  Ir.  sciath.  —  Heb. 
tsbo- — From  Old  Ger.  schalen,  scheUm,  schil- 
len,  to  cover.    Adelung.] 

L  A  broad  piece  of  defensive  armor  held  on 
the  left  arm  to  ward  off  blows,  much  used  be- 
fore the  invention  of  gunpowder  ;  a  buckler. 

nis  ponderous  Afiielrl, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  uiid  round. 
Behind  him  cast;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon.  Milton. 

/Kg~"  The  shield  varied  considerably  in  size,  form, 
and  materials  in  different  ages  and  nations.  Amongst 
the  earliest  people  of  the  world,  shields  of  wicker- 
work  were  used  ;  afterwards  they  were  made  of  wood 
covered  with  leather,  and  ornamented  with  metal 
plates,  and,  during  the  middle  ages,  entirely  of  met- 
al."    Britton. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  gives  protection ; 
defence  ;  protection.  Johiuon. 

The  terror  of  the  Trojan  field. 

The  Grecian  honor,  ornament  and  shield.         Dryden. 

3.  {Her.)  The  field  on  which  a  coat  of  arms 
is  emblazoned.  Britton. 

4.  {Bot.)  The  common  shield-shaped  fructi- 
fication of  most  lichens.  Gray. 

SHIELD  (shsid),  r.  a.  [i.  SHIELDED  ;  pp.  shield- 
ing, shielded.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  shield,  or  as  with  a  shield  ; 
to  secure  from  any  injury  ;  to  defend  ;  to  protect. 

Shouts  of  applause  ran  rhiging  through  the  field. 

To  see  the  son  tlie  vanquislieu  father  aliield.  Dryden. 

2.  To  keep  or  ward  off;  to  defend  against. 

They  brought  with  them  their  usual  weeds  [cloths],  tit  to 
shield  the  cold,  to  which  they  hud  been  inured.  Siienser. 

SHIELD'DRAKE,  «.  {Omith.)  The  sheldrake.— 
See  Shelduake.  Baird. 

SHIELD'-FERN,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  a  genus  of  ferns;  Aspidium;  —  called  also 
wood-fern.  Gray. 

SHIEI-D'L?SS,  a.  Having  no  shield  or  defence  ; 
unshielded  ;  unprotected  ;  defenceless.  "  The 
shieldless  maid."  Southey. 

SHIELD'Lpss-LY,  ad.  Without  defence  or  pro- 
tection. Clarke. 

SIIIELn'LesS-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
shieldless.  Clarke. 

SHIELD'-SHAPEn(sheid'shiipf),  a.  {Bot.)  Having 
the  form  of  a  shield  ;  scutate.  Lindley. 

SIIIfT,  r.  n.  [A.  S.  scyftan,  to  divide,  to  verge, 
to  decline,  to  drive  away ;  Dut.  schiften ;  Ger. 
schichten  ;  Dan.  skifie,  to  part ;  Icel.  skipta, 
skifla,  to  divide  ;  Sw.  skifta,  to  shift,  to  divide.] 

[J.'SHIFTED  ;  pp.  shifting,  SHIFTED.] 

1.  To  change  place  ;  to  move. 


Vegetable*  being  fixed  tn  the  Mmr  plaec.  and  to  not  able  to 
shift  and  seek  out  uOer  pxiper  mailer  li.r  their  inerenient.  It 
WM  ncccwMiry  that  II  shoultl  tic  brvught  to  Ihem.   Wurtdward, 

2.  To  give  place  to  other  things  ;  to  change. 

If  the  ideas  o|  our  inliida  ron>tanlly  rhaiicc  and  >lii/t  la 
■  continual  succcsalnn.  it  would  tw  Inipouibic  for  ■  man  to 
think  long  of  any  one  thing.  LocIm. 

3.  To  change  the  clothes,  particularly  the  un« 
der  garments  or  the  linen.  Young, 

4.  To  resort  to  some  expedient  r  to  adopt 
some  course  in  a  case  of  difficulty. 

Men  In  distress  will  look  to  themselves  an4  leave  ftirir 
companions  to  <A(/'(  as  well  as  they  can.  V Kslifni/e. 

Nature  instructs  every  creature  how  to  ihtfl  for  itself  In 
cos«'s  of  danger.  VEnruHge. 

5.  To  practise  indirect  methods.  Haleiyh, 

SHIFT,  V,  a.  1.  To  transfer  from  one  place  or 
position  to  another  ;  to  change  ;  to  alter. 

Shift  the  scene  for  half  an  hour.  Sw{fl. 

2.  To  change,  as  clothes,  particularly  the  un- 
der garments.     "  To  shift  a  shirt."  Shak. 

3.  To  dress  in  fresh  or  clean  clothes. 

As  it  were  to  ride  day  and  night,  and  nut  to  have  patience 
to  rht/t  me.  Shak. 

To  shift  about,  to  turn  quite  round.  Smart.  —  To  shift 
off,  to  defer  ;  to  delay  ;  to  put  away  by  some  expedi 
eiit.    Locke. 

SlllFT,  n.    1.  Change  ;  substitution. 

My  going  to  Oxford  was  not  merely  for  sAi/V  of  air.  Woltom. 

2.  Course  adopted  in  a  case  of  difficulty  ;  ex- 
pedient; resort;  resource. 

She  redoubling  her  blows,  drove  the  itranger  to  no  other 

shi/'t  than  to  ward  and  go  t>ack.  Sidttey 

But  they  can  make  a  sA(/Y  without  it  Addison. 

3.  Indirect'  expedient;  stratagem;  Hrtificc; 
trick  ;  fraud  ;  subterfuge  ;  evasion.  "  Little 
souls  on  little  shifts  rely."  Dryden. 

4.  A  woman's  under-garmcnt  or  under-lmen  ; 
a  chemise.  Johnson, 

5.  The  time  a  miner  works  in  one  day.  Weale, 
Syn.  — See  Evasion. 

SIllFT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  shifted.         Ash, 

SIlTFT'fR,  n.     1.  One  who  shifts.  Churchill. 

2.  A  man  of  artifice  ;  a  trickster.  "Cozeners, 
shifters,  outlaws."  Burton. 

'T  was  such  a  shifter,  thot,  if  truth  were  known. 

Death  was  half  glad  when  he  had  got  him  down.    Milton. 

3.  {Naxit.)  A  person  appointed  to  assist  the 
ship's  cook  in  washing,  steeping,  and  shifting 
the  salt  provisions.  Mar.  Did, 

SHiFT'l-NfisS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  shifty  ; 
changeableness.  West,  Rev. 

SHiFT'jNG,  p.  a.     Changing  place. 

Shiftinsr  use,  {Law.)  a  use  wliirli  is  made  to  shift  or 
change  from  one  |)ers(m  to  another  by  iiialter  ei  pott 
facto,  or  of  after  occurrence.  Burrill, 

SHIFTING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  changing.     "The 

shi flings  of  ministerial  measures."  Burke, 

ii.   Evasion;  fraud;  artifice;  shift.     "Subtle 

shtftings."  Mir.  for  M<.ig. 

snlFT'ING-LY,  ad.    By  change :— cunningly. 

SHiFT'LpSS,  a.  Wanting  means  to  act  or  to  live  ; 
destitute  of  energy  or  expedients  ;  inefficient. 

He  [Aubrey]  was  a  sA(/'f/es>  person.         Life  of  A.  Wood, 

SHlFT'LpsS-LY,  ad.     In  a  shiftless  manner. 

SHlFT'LpSS-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  shiftless. 

SHiFT'Y,  a.  Changeable  ;  shifting,   [k.]  Ed.  Rev 
In  abject  and  shi/ty  poverty.  Hrlj*. 

SHI'ITE,  n.  A  Mahometan  sectary  holding  re- 
ligious  opinions  contrary  to  those  of  the  Sun- 
nites,  or  orthodox  Mahometans ;  a  Shiah. 

The  Persians  arc  Shiites,  and  the  Turks  Sunnites.  /'.  (>r. 

SUlLF,  n.    [Ger.  arhilf,  sedge.]     Straw.    Wright. 

SHTLL,  r.  a.     To  shell:— to  put  under  cover. 

[North  of  England.]  Brockett. 

SHlL-LA'L.\H,  )  n.    An  oak  sapling  ;   a  cudgel ; 
SHIL-LE'LAH,  S  a  club.  [Ireland.]  Sydney  Smith. 

SHIl'LING,  n.  [A,  S.  scia,  sciUing  :  Dut.  srhel- 
Unq  ;  Ger.  schilling ;  Dan.  A  Sw,  skiUing ;  Icel. 
sk'llingr.  —  Low  L.  srheVingus  ;  It.  schellino  : 
Port,  xclim  ;  Fr.  rxcalin.'] 

1.  An  English  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  12d. 
sterling  (^.242) ;  one  twentieth  of  a  pound. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  different  divisions  of  the 
dollar  in  the  currency  of  the  United  States. 

49*  In  .Massachusetts,  Connerticnt,  Rhode  I.<<land, 
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iVew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maine,  Kentucky,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Missouri,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi, Texas,  and  Florida,  tlie  shilling  is  equivalent  to 
one  sixth  of  a  dollar,  or  sixteen  cents  and  two  thirds. 
In  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  it  is  equivalent  to 
one  eighth  of  a  dollar,  or  twelve  cents  and  a  lialf.  In 
North  Carolina,  it  is  equivalent  to  one  tenth  of  a  dol- 
lar, or  ten  cents.  In  New  Jersey,  PennsylVHuia,  Del- 
aware, and  Maryland,  it  is  equivalent  to  thirteen  cents 
and  one  third,  the  dollar  being  reckoned  at  seven 
shillings  and  a  half.  In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
it  is  equivalent  to  twenty-one  cents  and  three  sev- 
enths, the  dollar  heing  reckoned  at  four  shillings  and 
two-thirds.     fVinsluw. 

jj^ "  Some  derive  this  word  from  the  Jewish  or 
Hebrew   *p1I3'  to  weigh  ;  Lat.  Mid.  siclus;  Ft.  side, 

the  fourth  part  oT  an  ounce,  and  observe  that  pay- 
ments were  originally  made  by  weight,  as  tliey  still 
are  in  some  countries.  Junius  refers  shilling  to  the 
old  skella,  to  sound.  He  pretends  that  all  tliicker 
coins  were  called  shilling,  in  opposition  to  the  coin 
made  of  thin  plated  metal,  or  bracteates,  which  had 
1/0  sound.  Wachter  tliinks  that  the  M(bs.  skala  fa 
debtor],  the  A.  S.  scyldig,  is  the  root  of  shilling,  origi- 
nally used  for  a  fine.  Other  etymologists  derive  this 
word  from  the  Ger.  schild,  shield  ;  and  thus  shilling,  or 
rather  scAiWdi?',  would  signify  a  coin  stamped  with 
the  arms  of  the  prince,  or  any  other  person  who  has 
the  right  or  privilege  of  coinage.  Frisch  derives  shil- 
ling from  the  Lat.  solidas.  Ihre,  whose  v.jws  Ade- 
lung  most  approves,  thinks  that  the  original  significa- 
tion of  shilling  is  the  Ger.  schcide  mnnge  ;  Swed.  skilje 
mynt ;  Dan.  skille  mynt.  This  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  circumstance  "that  the  oldest  larger  coins  were 
marked  by  a  deep  stamped  or  impressed  cross,  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  could  be  easily  broken  into  two, 
tliree,  or  four  pieces  ;  the  different  value  of  shillings 
is  thus  easily  explained.  —  Scylan,  to  divide,  ot  sceale, 
a  balance,  a  scale."    Bosworth. 

SIIIlL-!-SHAlL-1,  ;  ad.    [A  corrupt  reduplica- 

SHIL'LY-SHAL'LY,  S  tion  of  shall  /?     Shall  I, 

or  shall  I  not  ?]'    In  the  manner  of  one  who 

does  not  know  his  own  mind  ;  —  an  expression 

of  indecision. 

I  do  n't  stand  sh  iU-I-shall-I  then ;  if  I  say 't,  I  '11  do 't. 

Congreve. 

SHi'LOH,  n.  [Heb.  n5"^ffi'-]  An  epithet  applied 
by  Jacob  on  his  death-bed  (Gen.  xlix.  10)  to  the 
personage  to  whom  the  "  gathering  of  the  na- 
tions should  be  "  ;  —  regarded  by  Christians  and 
by  the  ancient  Jews  as  a  denomination  of  the 
Messiah.  Kitto. 

SHI'LY,  ad.    See  Shyly.  Johnson. 

SHIm,  n,  {Ayric.)  A  tool  used  for  breaking  up 
land.  Simmonds. 

SHIM'M^R,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  sci/mrian,  sciman,  to 
glitter ;  scima,  splendor ;  Dut.  schemeren,  to 
dazzle  ;  Ger.  schimmern,  to  sparkle  ;  Dan.  skim- 
re,  to  shine  faintly  ;  Icel.  skimci ;  Sw.  skinira.'] 
To  shine  faintly  ;  to  glimmer  ;  to  gleam. 

Twinkling  fuint  and  distant  far, 

Shimjiteis  through  mist  each  planet  star.   Sir  W.  Scott. 

SHIm'M^R-Ing.  n.  A  faint  or  imperfect  light;  a 
glimmer ;  a  gleam.  Chaucer. 

.3HIn,  n.  [A.  S.  scina;  Dut.  ssheen;  Ger.  schiene; 
Dan.  skintiebeen,  shin-bone ;  Sw.  skenben.  — 
"  Probably  the  skin  or  skinned  bone,  the  bone 
covered  or  protected  by  skin  only."  Richard- 
son.'] The  fore  part  of  the  leg,  between  the 
ankle  and  the  knee  ;  the  spine,  or  anterior  part 
of  the  tibia.  Dunglison. 

SHIn,  v.  n.   To  borrow  money.    [U.  S.]    Bartktt. 

SHIN'DY,  n.    A  row;  a  spree  ;  a  riot.  [Low.]  Neal. 

SHINE,  f.  «.  \Goi\i.  skeinan;  A..^.  scinan;  Dut. 
schijnen ;  Ger.  scheinen  ;  Dan.  skinne  ;  Icel. 
skma;  Sw.  skina.l     [t.  shone  or  shixed  ;  pp. 

SHINING,  SHONE  Or  SHINED.] 

1.  To  emit  rays  of  light ;  to  be  luminous, 
bright,  or  brilliant ;  to  beam ;  to  radiate  ;  to 
glitter. 

We  can  dismiss  thee  ere  the  morning  shine..  Milton. 

His  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white  as 

the  light.  Matt.  xvii.  2. 

2.  To  be  conspicuous  on  any  account. 

Few  are  qnalifipd  to  s/iinc  in  company;  but  it  is  in  most 
men's  power  to  be  agreeable.  Sii:ift. 

To  make  ove^s  face  shine  upon,  to  favor  ;  to  he  pro- 
pitious to.  "  The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  vpon  thee, 
and  be  gracious."  JVwm.  vi.  25. 

Syn.  —  To  shine  expresses  simply  the  idea  of  emis- 
sion of  light.  The  sun  shines;  diamonds  glisten  or 
glitter;  Ushtmng  glances  ;  fire  sparkles  ;  light  gleams 
and  radiates. 


t SHINE,  w.  ff..    To  cause  to  shine. 


IVlcklife. 


SIiIne,  n.    1.  Fair  or  pleasant  weather. 

He  will  accustom  himself  to  heat  and  cold,  and  shine  and 
rain.  Cocke. 

2.  Brightness  ;  splendor ;  lustre ;  brilliancy. 

Cynthia  obscures  her  silver  shine.  Shcik. 

3.  A  liking ;  a  fancy  ;  as,  "  To  take  a  shine 
to  one."     [Colloquial,  U.  S.]  Everett. 

4.  A  disturbance  ;  a  row  ;  as,  "  To  kick  up  a 
shine."     [Local,  England.]  Brockett. 

SHIN'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  shines.  Campbell. 

2.  Cash  ;  hard  money  ;  specie.     [Low.] 

Has  she  the  shiners,  d'ye  think?  Foote. 

3.  {Ich.)  A  name  applied  to  several  species 
of  fish,  mostly  of  the  family  Cyprinidce,  from 
their  shining  appearance,  as  the  Leuciscus  niti- 
dus,  or  shining  dace.  De  Kay. 

Bay  shiner,  the  Leuciscus  chrysopterus.  —  Blunt- 
nosed  shiner,  a  fish  of  the  family  Scombridte;  Vomer 
Brownii. — JVew  York  shiner,  the  Leuciscus  (or  Stilbe) 
chrysoleucas.  De  Kay. 

SHi'Npss,  n.    See  Shyness.  Temple. 

SHIN'GLE  (shing'gl,  82),  n.     [L.  scindula ;  scin- 

do,  to  split.  —  Ger.  schindel.  —  Iloll-and  writes  it 

shindleJ] 

1.  An  oblong  piece  of  wood,  thinner  at  one 
end  than  at  the  other,  used  instead  of  slates  or 
tiles  for  covering  roofs.  Ray. 

2.  (Geol.)  The  loose  water- worn  fragments 
of  stone  or  gravel  found  on  the  sea-shore,  or 
where  the  sea  has  once  been.  Ansted. 

SHIN'GLE  (shing'gl),  v.  a.  \i.  SHINGLED  ;  pp. 
SHINGLING,  SHINGLED.]  Tio  cover  with  shin- 
gles or  tiles.  Evelyn. 

SHIN'GLED  (shlng'gld),  p.  a.     Covered  with  shin- 
gles. Piers  Plouhman. 
SHIN'GL^R,  n.     One  who  shingles.  Jodrell. 

SHIN'GLE-ROOFED  (shing'gl-roft),  a.  Having  a 
roof  covered  with  shingles.  Clarke. 

SHiN'GLE§  (shing'gl/.),  n.  pi.  [L.  cingulum,  a 
girdle.]  {Med.)  A  variety  of  herpes,  or  tetter, 
in  which  the  vesicles  spread  round  the  body 
like  a  girdle.  Dunglison. 

SHIN'GLJNG  (shing'gljng),  n.  The  act  of  covering 
with  shingles  ;  a  covering  of  shingles.    Wright. 

SHINGLY  (shing'gle),  a.  Abounding  with  gravel 
or  shingle.  Wright. 

SHTN'ING,  n.  Emission  of  light;  brightness; 
brilliancy;  splendor.  "The  stars  shall  with- 
draw their  shining."  Joel  ii.  10. 

SHIN'JNG,  a.     1.  Bright;  radiant;  resplendent. 

He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light.  John  v.  35. 

2.  Conspicuous ;  illustrious ;  splendid.  "  Shin- 
ing instances  of  virtue."  Addison. 

3.  (Bot.)  Having  a  smooth,  even,  polished 
surface,  as  many  leaves.  Lindley. 

SHIN'LEAF,  Ji.  {Bot.)  A  low,  smooth,  perennial 
herb,  bearing  a  many-flowered  raceme  of  nod- 
ding flowers  ;  Pyrola  eUiptica.  Gray. 

SH!n'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  shining  manner.  Wickliffe. 

SHIN'ING-NESS,  n.  Brightness;  splendor.  Sjwnce. 

SnlN"rY,  n.  ["Perhaps  from  Ir.  shon,  a  club." 
Janiieson-I  A  Scottish  game  in  which  bats 
somewhat  resembling  a  golf-club  are  used ; 
hockey  :  — the  club  or  stick  used  in  playing  the 
game.  Jamieson. 

SHI'NY, a.  Bright;  brilliant;  splendid;  luminous. 

It  was  upon  a  summer's  shiny  day.  Spenser. 

—SHIP.  [A.  S.  scipe.']  A  termination  denoting 
state,  office,  or  dignity ;  as,  friend«A/p,  Xordship, 
stewardsAjjo. 

SHIP,  n.  [Goth,  skip  ;  A.  S.  scip  ;  Dut.  schip  ; 
Ger.  schijf;  Dan.  skib  ;    Sw.  skepp  ;    Icel.  skip. 

—  Gr.  OKdipn,  a  boat;  L.  scapha;  It.  schifo,  a 
skiff ;  Port.  &  Sp.  esqxiifo.  —  Bret,  skaf,  a  boat. 

—  Wachter  derives  it  from  the  Ger.  schieben,  to 
shove,  to  push,  because  pushed  or  forced  on  by 
oars  ;  Tooke,  from  A.  S.  scypan,  to  make,  form, 
frame,  or  shape.  —  "  Adeiung  thinks  that  the 
idea  of  cavity  or  of  a  hollow  space  is  predomi- 
nant in  most  languages ;  hence  vessel  had  its 
name  from  vas  ;  the  L.  7iavis,  a  vessel,  is  relat- 
ed to  the  Ger.  napf,  a  platter,  a  bowl ;  the  Gr. 
(TKdipri  and  <T)cW>of,  a  boat,  a  vessel,  to  oKihof  and 
(TicdvTftv,  to  excavate."  Bosicorth.']  {Naiit.)  Any 
vessel  employed  in  navigation  :  —  a  vessel  with 
three  masts  and  tops  to  each.  Dana. 


By  the  late  English  statute  of  5  and  C  Will.  IV.,  the  term 
ship  is  declared  to  comprehend  every  description  of  vessel 
navigating  on  the  sea.  Jiurrill. 

A  ship  of  the  line,  a  man-of-war  usually  carrying 
sixty  guns  or  upwards  ;  a  liiie-of-battle  ship. — Armed 
ship,  a  vessel  occasionally  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
government,  in  time  of  war,  and  armed  and  equipped 
in  all  respects  like  a  ship-of-war.  Mar.  Diet. 

Syn.  —  See  Vessel. 

SHIP,  V.  a.  [i.  SHIPPED ;  pp.  shipping,  shipped.\ 

1.  To  put  on  board  a  ship  ;  to  send  or  trans- 
port in  a  ship  ;  as,  "To  ship  goods." 

2.  To  engage  to  serve  on  board  a  vessel  as  a 
seaman,  for  a  certain  voyage  or  for  a  specified 
term.  Biirrill. 

3.  To  receive  into  the  ship.  "  We  shipped  a 
heavy  sea."  Mar.  Diet. 

4.  To  fix  in  its  place  ;  as,  "  To  ship  the  tiller." 

The  sailors  ship  their  oars,  and  cease  to  row.       Dryden. 

SHIP,  V.  n.  To  engage  one's  self  for  service  on 
board  of  a  ship.  Wright. 

SHIP'-BIS-CUIT,  n.  Hard,  coarse  biscuit,  spe- 
cially prepared  for  use  on  shipboard.  Simmonds 

SHIP'BOARD  (ship'bord),  n.     A  plank  of  a  ship. 
They  have  made  all  thy  shipboards  of  fir-trees.  Ezek.  xxvii.  5. 
i8@=  Seldom  used  except  in  tlie  adverbial  phrase  on 
shipboard,  that  is,  iii  a  ship. 

SHIP'— BOY,  n.  A  boy  that  serves  in  a  ship.  Shak. 

SHIp'-BREAK-5;R,  n.  A  person  who  buys  the 
hulls  of  worn-out  vessels,  to  break  up  for  the 
timber  and  metal  they  contain.  Simmonds. 

SHIP'-BRt'iK-pR,  n.  A  mercantile  agent  who 
transacts  the  business  for  a  ship  when  in  port, 
as  in  procuring  freight,  charters,  &c.  Simmonds. 

SHIP'-BUILD-5R,  n.  A  builder  of  ships  ;  a  ship- 
wright ;  a  naval  architect.  Fowler, 

SHIP'-BUILD-|NG,  n.  The  art  of  building  ships ; 
naval  architecture.  Tomlinson. 

SHIP'-CAR-P5N-T?R,  n.  A  carpenter  employed 
in  the  construction  of  ships  ;  a  shipwright.  Lee. 

SHIP'— CARV-^R,  n.  One  who  carves  figure-heads, 
mouldings,  &c.,  for  a  ship.  Simmonds. 

SHIP'-CHAN-DLfiR,  n.  One  who  deals  in  cordage, 
sails,  and  other  furniture  and  provisions  for 
ships.  Page. 

SHIP'-CHAN-DL^R-Y,  n.  The  business  and  com- 
modities of  a  ship-chandler.  Adams. 

SHIP'-FE^PR,  M.  {Med.)  A  variety  of  typhus  ; 
—  called  also  putrid  fever,  Jail  fever,  and  hospi- 
tal fever.  '  Dunglison. 

SHTp'FUL,  n.    As  much  as  a  ship  will  hold. 

SHIP'-H0LD-5R,  n.  The  owner  of  a  ship  ;  a  ship- 
owner. Smart. 

SHTP'-JoTN-5R,  n.  A  joiner  employed  in  the 
construction  of  ships.  Simmonds 

SHIP'Lf.SS,  a.     Destitute  of  ships.  Gray. 

SHIP'LgT,  n.    A  small  ship  or  vessel.  IJolinshed. 

SHIP'-LOAD,  M.  The  load,  cargo,  or  freight  of  a 
vessel.  Roget. 

fSHIP'MAN,  ?i.    A  sailor ;  a  seaman.  Shak. 

SHIp'-MAs-T^R,  n.  A  commander  or  master  of 
a  ship  ;  the  captain  of  a  vessel.  Jonah  i.  6. 

SHTp'mAte,  n.  One  who  serves  in  the  same 
ship.  Taylor. 

SHIP'MfiNT,  n.   L  The  act  of  shipping  or  putting 
on  board  a  ship  ;  transportation  by  water.  Smart. 
2.  That  which  is  shipped  ;  goods  or  merchan- 
dise transported  by  water.  Craig. 

SHIP'-M6N-5Y  (ship'miin-e),  n.  (Eng.  Hist.)  A 
famous  tax  imposed  by  Charles  I.  of  England, 
without  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

^55=- This  tax  was  first  imposed  in  1C.?4,  by  a  writ 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  every  county,  to  provide  a 
ship  for  the  king's  service,  accompanied  by  written 
instructions  appointing  a  sum  of  money  to  be  levied 
instead.  The  tax  was  paid  for  about  four  years  with- 
out opposition,  or  until  the  question  of  its  legality  was 
raised  by  the  refusal  of  Hampden  to  pay  his  share. 
Brande. 

SHIP'— OVVN-^R,  n.  A  person  who  owns  one  or 
more  ships  ;  a  ship-holder.  Qu.  Rev. 

SHIP'PfN,  n.  [A.  S.  snypen.']  A  stable  ;  a  cow- 
house.    [Provincial,  Eng.]         Chaucer.    Ray. 
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SHIPPER 

SIllP'PpR,  n.     1.  The  merchant  or  person  who 

ships  jfoods  on  board  a  vessel.  Bun-ill. 

2.  One  who  charters  or  freights  a  vessel.  Kent. 
8HIP'I'|.\G,  n.    1.  Ships  and  vessels  of  navigation 
generally  or  collectively  ;  tonnage. 

The  nuinlicrs  an<l  courage  of  our  nipn,  with  the  atrrn(;th 
of  our  nAi/i/ii'i)/,  have,  for  many  aj{e«  past,  made  ua  a  match 
lor  the  Kri'ulcut  of  neighbor*  at  hind,  aud  an  overmatch  lor 
the  itronROt  at  aea.  Temple. 

2.  t  Passage  in  a  ship. 

They  took  rhipping,  and  came  to  Capernaum.    John  vl.  34. 

SAippinf  artirle.i,  an  ajireeiiient  in  writing  made  be- 
tween (lie  ina^ter  of  a  vessel  and  the  seamen  engaging 
to  serve  on  board,  specifying  the  voyage  ur  term  fur 
which  they  are  sliippud,  and  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
when  they  arc  to  render  themselves  on  board.  Burrtll. 

81I1I''-R!<;gKD,  a.  (XaiU.)  Square-rigged,  as  a. 
three-masted  ship  is ;  having  square  sails  and 
spreading  yards.  Simmoiuls. 

SHIp'-SHAPE,  ad.  (Xaut.)  In  a  seaman-like 
manner ;  according  to  the  fashion  of  a  ship. 
"  The  mast  is  not  rigged  shipshape."  Mar.  Diet. 

8llTP's'-H0ij-UA.\D,  n.  (Naiit.)  A  person  ap- 
pointed by  the  several  owners  of  a  ship,  usual- 
ly one  of  their  number,  to  manage  the  concerns 
of  the  ship  for  the  common  benefit.         Burrill. 

BUlP'S'-PA-PpR.^,  n.  pi.  (Nattt.)  Papers  with 
which  a  vessel  is  required  by  law  to  be  provided, 
either  as  evidences  of  title,  or  in  compliance 
with  custom-house  regulations,  or  the  pro- 
visions of  treaties,  or  for  the  protection  of  the 
ship  and  cargo  in  time  of  war.  Burrill. 

SHiP'-WORM,  n.  A  bivalve  which  bores  into 
timbers,  and  lines  the  cavity  which  it  makes 
with  a  calcareous  tube  ;   Teredo         Woodward. 

SHiP' WRECK  (shlp'rSk),  n.  1.  The  breaking  or 
shiittering  of  a  ship  or  vessel,  by  being  driven 
ashore,  bjr  being  thrown  upon  rocks  or  shoals 
in  the  mid-seas,  or  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
winds  and  waves  in  tempests.  Btirrill. 

2.  Broken  parts,  as  of  a  shattered  ship. 

The  fhipwrcckf  of  the  Athenian  and  Itoman  theatres.  Dryden. 

3.  Destruction  ;  miscarriage ;  ruin. 

Holding  ftiith  and  a  ^ood  conscience,  which  some,  having 
put  away,  concerning  faitli  have  made  nhipwreck.  1  2i'«i.  i.  ID. 

SHiP'WRECK,  V.  a.  [i.  SHIPWRECKED  ;  pp.  SHIP- 
MUECKI.VO,  SHIPWUECKEIt.] 

1.  To  break  or  shatter,  as  a  ship,  by  running 
ashore,  by  driving  upon  rocks  or  shoals  in  the 
mid-seas,  or  by  the  shock  of  winds  and  waves 
in  a  tempest.  Shak. 

2.  To  throw  into  distress  or  difficulty,  as  by  a 
shipwreck  ;  to  cast  away. 

A  little  pagan  monument  of  two  persons  who  were  jtAii)- 
Kieeied.  AddUon. 

SHlP'VVRlGHT  (shlp'rlt),  n.  A  builder  of  ships  ; 
a  ship-carpenter. 

Why  such  impress  of  diinwriahts.  whose  sore  task 

Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week?  ShcOc. 

SHIp'— YARD,  n.  A  yard  or  piece  of  ground  near 
the  water  in  which  ships  or  vessels  are  con- 
structed. Clarke. 

SHI-RAz',  or  SHI-RAZ',  n.  A  Persian  wine  from 
Shiraz.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

I  8h!rE,  or  SHTRE  [shSr,  W.  P.  J.  Sm. ;  slitr,  .S\ 
E.  Ja.  K.  C.  IVr.  IVb. ;  shir  or  sliSr,  F.],  n. 
[A.  S.  scir,  scire ;  sceran,  s-iran,  to  shear,  to 
divide.  —  W.  sir,  a  shire.]  In  England,  a  ter- 
ritorial division,  same  as  county  :  —  used  also  in 
composition ;  as  Yorkshire,  i.  e.  the  county  of 
York.  ^ 

The  noble  youths  from  distant  shiret  resort.  Prior. 

«9~In  the  United  States,  the  word  sMre  is  used 
to  fiirm  the  constituent  parts  of  two  names  of  counties  ; 
as,  BerkfAire  and  HampWure.  In  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, some  districts  smaller  than  counties  have  the 
provincial  appellation  of  nMres,  as  RiclimondsAire  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ;  Hallanijf  ire,  or  the 
manor  of  Hallam,  in  the  West  Riding,  which  is  near- 
ly coextensive  with  the  parish  of  Sheffield.     Brande. 

*S-"The  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  very  ir- 
regular, as  it  is  the  only  pure  English  word  in  the 
language  where  the  final  e  does  not  produce  the  long 
diplitliongal  sound  of  i  when  the  accent  is  on  it ;  but 
this  irreaularityissofixedas  to  give  the  regular  sound 
a  pedantic  stiffness.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Buchanan,  however,  have  adopted  this  sound,  in 
which  they  have  been  followed  by  Mr.  Smith  ;  but 
Mr.  Elpliinston,  Dr.  I,owth,  Dr.  Konrick,  Mr.  Perry, 
and  Barclay  are  for  the  irregular  sound  ;  W.  Johnstcm 
gives  both,  hut  places  the  irregular  first.  It  may  like- 
\yise  be  observed,  that  this  word,  when  unaccented  at 
the  end  of  words,  as  Noltinghain.vAiri!.  WiluAirr,  &c., 
IS  always  pronounced  with  the  i  like  ee."   Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  District. 
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II  tSUtRE'-MOTE,  n.  \^A..S.tcire-<jemot.']  A  coun- 
ty .court;  the  principal  court  of  the  Saxons, 
held  twice  a  year  before  the  bishop  and  alder- 
men. Burke. 

II  snJRE'-REEVE,  n.  The  reeve  or  bailiff  of  a 
shire,  answering  to  the  viscount  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  and  the  sheriff  of  later  times.  Burke. 

II  SHIRE'-ToWn,  «.  The  capital  town  of  a  coun- 
ty or  shire ;  the  town  in  which  county  courts 
are  held.  W.  PhiUips. 

SHIRK,  V.  n.    [See  Shark.]     [i.  shirked  ;  pp. 

8IUKKINO,  SHIRKED.] 

1.  To  practise  mean  tricks;  to  live  scantily 
or  by  using  expedients  ;  to  shark.      Grinutone. 

2.  To  shift ;  to  depart ;  to  quit ;  —  with  from. 

My  last  letters  will  have  taught  you  to  expect  an  explosion 
here:  one  of  the  cities  shirked ji-om  the  league.  Jij/ron. 

SHIRK,  V.  a.  1.  To  procure  by  mean  tricks  ;  to 
cheat ;  to  trick  ;  to  shark. 

Idle  companions,  thatsAirl.-  living  from  others.  lip.Itainhoxe. 
2.  To  get  off  from  ;  to  avoid ;  to  evade.  Smart. 

SHIRK,  n.     1.  A  tricking  fellow  ;  a  shark.    Scott. 
2.  One  who  seeks  to  avoid  duty.  Wright. 

SHIRK'JNG,  n.  The  practice  of  mean  tricks; 
trick ;  evasion  ;  sharking.  Qu.  Rev. 

SniRK'Y,  a.  Trickish  ;  deceitful ;  artful.    [Local, 

Eng.]  Cooper. 

t  SHiRL,  a.    Shrill.  —  See  Shrill.  Huloet. 

SHIRR,  n.  An  elastic  cord  inserted  between  two 
pieces  of  cloth.  Simmonds. 

SHIRRED,  a.  Noting  cloth  composed  of  two  thick- 
nesses, with  elastic  cords  between  them.  Wright, 

SHIRT,  n.  [Dan.  skiorte  ;  Sw.  skjorte.  —  The  past 
part,  of  sceran,  scyran,  to  shear.  Tooke.'\  The 
under-garment,  of  cotton,  flannel,  linen,  or  silk, 
worn  by  men ;  —  formerly,  the  under  garment 
worn  by  either  sex. 

It 's  like  sending  them  ruffles  when  wanting  a  sAirl!. 

Gvldimith.. 
She  had  her  sAiWs  and  girdles  of  hair.  Bp.  FuJter. 

SHIRT,  V.  a.  [i.  SKIRTED  ;  pp.  shirting,  shirt- 
ED.l  To  cover  with  a  shirt,  or  as  with  a  shirt. 
"  Skirted  but  with  air."  Dryden. 

SIIIRT'ING,  n.  Cloth  of  a  suitable  width  for  mak- 
ing shirts.  McCulloch. 
SUfRT'Less,  a.    Wanting  a  shirt 
SHiST. 
SHiS'TOSE 


SHOCK 

Ricambric  (the  dialect  gpoken  in  OncldrriT), 
arhoeiwren.  Ki/ian.]  To  Khudder,  as  with  cold 
or  fear;  to  quake  ;  to  tremble. 

Any  very  harsh  noiac  will  act  the  teeth  on  edge,  and  makn 

all  the  Ijody  thii-er.  Jiacon. 

Why  atandwc  longer  aA<tvrM|7  under  (ear?  J/tUun. 

SHiv'gR,  n.     [Ger.  achiefer  ;  Dan.  akifer.] 

1.  One  fragment  of  niany  into  which  any  thing 
is  broken  ;  a  little  piece  broken  off  by  sudden 
violence. 

Of  your  white  bread  ■  thirrr.  Ckamerr. 

Purging  waves  againit  a  nolld  rock. 
Thou,  h  all  to  thiint  diwhed.  the  aasault  renew. 
Vain  battery,  and  in  froth  or  bubblea  end.  JfOton. 

2.  t  A  spindle.  Jlitl.  R.  Society. 

3.  (Naut.)  The  wheel  on  which  the  rope 
works  in  a  block  ;  a  sheave.  Mar.  Dirt. 

4.  (Min.)  A  friable  shale.  Craig. 
SHlV'^R,  n.    A  shaking  fit  caused  by  fear,  cold, 

or  sickness  ;  a  tremor.  Johiuon. 

SHlv'?R-lNG,  n.    1.  The  act  of  shaking  or  shud- 
dering, as  from  cold  or  fear.  Dryden. 
2.  Division  ;  dismemberment.  Bacon. 

SHlv'5R-lNG-LY,  ad.    With  shivering.     Clarke. 

eHlv'gR-SPAR,n.  [Gcx.schiefer-spath.]  (Min.) 
A  carbonate  of  lime;  —  more  properly  called 
slate-spar.  Boag. 

SHiv'gR-Y,  a.     1.  Easv  to  shiver;  not  firmly  co- 
hering; friable.     "  SJiirery  stone."    Woodvard. 
2.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  shiver  o» 
tremor,     [r.] 

Sad  orean'a  face 
A  curling  undulation  tkivery  awcpt 
From  wave  to  wave.  Mallet 

SHOAD,  n.    (Min.)  See  Shode. 
A   stone 


SHOAD'STONE,   n, 
shoad. 


I  (Min.) 

)  TOSE. 


Pope. 
See  Schist,  and  Scuis- 


shIt't.ah,  )  „ 


[Heb.  nisr-]     (Bible.)   A  sort 
SHIt'TJM,    )  „f  V,     j  :    ■  ,      V-  i_ 

'  of  hard  precious  wood  which  was 
employed  in  making  various  parts  of  the  tab- 
ernacle while  the  Israelites  were  wandering  in 
the  wilderness.  Kitto. 

49~  Considerable  doubts  have  been  entertained  re- 
specting the  kind  of  wood  or  tree  intended  by  this 
name.  We  think  the  probability  is  that  the  Jlcacia 
Snjel  supplied  the  shittim  wood,  if,  indeed,  the  name 
did  not  denote  acacia  wood  in  general.     Kitto. 

t  ShIt'TLE,  a.  Wavering; unsettled.  Mir.forMag. 
ShIt'TLE-C()CK,  n.    See  SniTTLEcocK. 
tSHlT'TLE-NfiSS,  n.     Unsettledness.        Barret. 
SHIVE    Fshlv,  S.  IF.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ; 

shiv,  Ik 6.],  n.   [Dut.  schijf;  Ger.  scheihe;  Dan. 

skive ;  Sw.  skifra.  —  Ger.  scheiden,  to  divide,  to 

separate.     Sfcinner.'\ 

1.  t  A  slice,  as  of  bread.  Wtumer. 

2.  t  A  shaving,  or  thick  lamina.  Boyle. 

3.  A  little  piece  or  fragment,  as  of  flax.  Smart. 

SHIv'^R,  v.  a.    [t.  shivered  ;  pp.  shivering, 

SHIVERED.] 

1.  To  break  by  one  act  into  manv  parts  ;  to 
dash  to  pieces  ;  to  shatter. 

The  ground  with  thivrred  armor  atrown.  Milton. 

2.  (Xaut.)  To  cause  to  shiver  or  flutter,  as  a 
sail,  by  bracing  it  so  that  the  wind  strikes  upon 
the  leech.  Dana. 

SHiV'gR,  V.  n.    To  break  or  fall  instantaneously 
into  many  small  pieces. 

ITadat  thon  been  aught  but  grximimer,  ftathers,  air, 

8o  many  fathoms  down  preripitating. 

Thou  had8t>Airei-r(y  like  an  egg.  Shak. 

SHIv'^R,  v.  n.    [Ger.  achauren.  Wttchter.  — In 


occurring   m    a 

Wright. 

SHOAL  (shsi),  n.    [A.  S.  aceol,  a  multitude,  which 

Tooke  considers  the  past  part,  of  A.  S.  acylan, 

to  divide,  to  separate.] 

1.  A  crowd  ;  a  great  multitude  ;  a  throng ;  a 
large  number  together,  as  of  fishes. 
The  vices  of  a  prince  draw  nhonls  of  followert.  Dec.  qf  Piety. 

A  f/ioal  of  silver  fishes  glides.  Waller. 

2.  A  shallow ;  a  sand-bank. 
The  haven's  mouth  they  durst  not  enter  for  the  duigetoiu 

ihoalK.  Abl-ol. 

i8S-"  There  is  this  difference  [between  a  tkoal  and 
a  shatloie] :  ushalloui  is  never  supposed  to  be  dr}-,even 
at  the  lowest  ebb,  but  slioaU  are  often  dry  at  low  wa- 
ter."   Mar.  Diet. 

SHOAL,  V.  n.  1.  To  crowd  ;  to  throng.  "Entrails 
about  which  .  .  .  fish  did  shoal."  Chapman. 

2.  To  be  or  grow  shallow.  Milton. 

3.  To  lounge  about.  [Local,  U.  S.]    Bartlett. 
SHOAL,  r.  a.    To  get  into  less  depth  of.     [r.] 

As  we  were  steering  round  ita  western  extremity, ...  we 
suddenly  thoaled  our  water.  Cook. 

SHOAL,  a.    Shallow;  obstructed  by  sand-banks. 
The  boat  could  not  come  to  land,  the  water  waa  an  tkonl. 

HackUnU 

SHOAL'I-Nfiss,  n.    The  state  of  being  shoal  or 
shoaly  ;  shallowness.  Johnson. 

SHOAL'Y,  a.    Full  of  shoals  ;  shallow. 

Where  with  his  thoal^  fords  Vultumua  raor*.       Drgden. 

SHOAR,  n.    A  prop  ;  a  shore.  —  See  Shore. 

SHOAT,  n.    A  shote.  —  See  Shote. 

SHrtCK,  n.    [Dut.  schok.—Yr.  cAoc.— Past  p.  of 
the  verb  to  shake.     Richardaoti.  —  See  Shake.] 

1.  A  violent  collision ;  a  concussion.  "  Through 
the  shock  of  fighting  elements."  Milton, 

2.  External  violence ;  blow ;  buffet. 

Midst  all  the  ahocka  and  iiguriet  of  fortune.  Additom, 

3.  The  conflict  of  enemies ;  onset;  assault. 
Twice  he  arose  and  joined  the  horrid  tkock.         I'kilipt. 

4.  A  Strong  feeling,  as  of  horror  or  dislike. 

Fewer  thockf  a  atatesman  give*  hU  friend.  Yotme. 

6.  A  pile  of  sheaves  of  grain,  varying  in  num- 
ber from  twelve  to  sixteen ;  a  stuok  ;  a  hattock. 

T'hou  ahalt  come  to  thy  grave  m  a  niU  age.  like  aa  a  $kock 
of  corn  comelh  in  his  season.  Juh  v.  Ki. 

6.  (Elec.)  A  term  applied  to  the  disagreeable 
sensation,  and  the  concussion,  or  violent  mus- 
cular contraction  instantaneously  experienced 
when  a  charge  or  current  of  electricity  passes 
through  the  body.  f'arndiiy. 

Mafurtic  shocks,  (Mag.)  the  sudden  disturbances  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  which  MHueliuies  occur  simul- 
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SHOOTING-STAR 


taneously  over  whole  continents,  and  perhaps  over 
the  whole  globe.  Herschel. 

7.  {Med.)  An  agitation  or  disarrangement  of 
the  nervous  system,  consequent  upon  all  severe 
injuries,  upon  sudden  encephalic  hemorrhage, 
and  upon  overwhelming  emotions.     Dimglison. 

8.  {Com.)  A  lot  of  sixty  pieces  of  loose  goods, 
as  staves.  Simmonds. 

Syn.— Shock  is  a  violent  shake  or  agitation,  and 
may  affect  either  the  body  or  the  mind  ;  concussion  is 
a  sliaking  together,  and  affects  properly  only  the  body 
or  material  substances.  The  shuck  of  an  earthquake; 
a  shock  caused  by  unexpected  and  painful  tidings  j  a 
concussion  of  atoms  or  of  carriages. 

SHOCK,  n.    [From  shac/.]    A  shaggy  dog.  Locke. 

SHOCK,  V.  a.  [Dut.  schokken.  —  Fr.  choqtier.'}    [i. 

SHOCKED  ;  pp.  SHOCKING,  SHOCKED.] 

1.  To  shake  by  violence.  Johnson. 

2.  To  meet  in  violent  encounter. 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms 

And  we  will  s/iock  them.  Shak. 

3.  To  Strike  with  disgust,  dread,  or  abhor- 
rence ;  to  offend ;  to  disgust. 

Julian,  who  loved  each  sober  man  to  shock.  llarte. 

4.  To  appall ;  to  terrify  ;  to  affright. 

Tliey  who  conld  not  be  shocked  by  persecution  were  in 
danger  of  l)eing  overcome  by  flattery.  Utiliinnfleet. 

5.  To  make  up  into  shocks,  as  grain. 
SH6cK,  v.  n.    1.  To  meet  with  hostile  violence. 

With  horrid  clangor  shocked  the  ethereal  arms.         Pope. 

2.  To  pile  sheaves  into  shocks.  "  Bind  fast, 
shock  apace."  Tusser. 

SHOCK'-DOG,  n.  A  dog  having  very  long,  silky 
hair.  Booth. 

SMOCK'-HEAD-gD,  a.  Having  thick,  bushy  hair. 

SHOCK'JNG,  a.  That  shocks  ;  offensive  ;  disgust- 
ing ;  formidable  ;  dreadful.  "  Shocking  villa- 
nies."    Seeker.     "Shocking  corruption."  Knox. 

The  conclusion  is  too  shocking  to  appear  in  broad  terms. 

Waterlaml. 

Syn.  — See  Formidable. 
SHOCK'|NG-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  disgust;  offensively. 

SHOCK'ING-NESS,  n.  The  State  or  the  quality  of 
being  shocking.  Clarke. 

SHOD,  i.  &  p.  from  shoe.    See  Shoe. 

SHOD'Dy,  n.  Old  woollen  cloths  and  refuse  goods 
torn  into  fibres  in  a  mill,  and  respun  into  yarn, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  fresh  wool.  Simmonds. 

Shodthi  is  made  into  an  inferior  cloth,  into  drugget,  pad- 
ding, and  other  articles.  Himnionds. 

SHODE,  «.  {Mining.)  A  name  applied  to  frag- 
ments of  ore  which  have  been  torn  off  from 
lodes  or  veins  of  ore  by  rain  or  currents  of 
water.  Ansted. 

SHODE'-PIT,  n.  {Mining.)  A  trench  cut  to  dis- 
cover stones  of  ore  in  shoding.  Ansted. 

SHOD'ING,  n.  {Mining.)  The  operation  of  tra- 
cing rolled  metalliferous  stones  from  a  river- 
course  to  the  lode  whence  they  were  broken. 

Ansted. 

SH6e  (sho),  n. ;  pi.  sh6e§  ;  —  anciently,  and  still 
provincially,  shoon.  [Goth,  sko  ;  A.  S.  sceo  ; 
Frs.  schou,  scou ;  Dut.  schoen  ;  Ger.  schuh  ;  Dan. 
*r  Sw.  sko ;  Icel.  skor.  —  W.  esgid.  —  "  Martinius 
derives  this  word  from  the  L.  soccus ;  Junius, 
from  [the  Gr.]  aKvroi,  leather ;  /Are,  from  the 
Old  Sw.  skya,  to  cover;  and  RicharJi,  from 
Chal.  StaD>:»  mshga  or  meshega,  a  shoe,  Oi  H«b. 
TlDt;>  shecc  or  shecec,  to  cover.  The  Dut.  hu^.d- 
schoen,  Ger.  handschiih,  a  hand-cover,  glove, 
seem  to  favor  this  derivation."     Rosworth.'] 

1.  A  protection  or  covering  for  the  foot,  usu- 
ally made  of  leather,  and  consisting  of  a  sole,  a 
vamp,  and  two  quarters. 

They  [the  Greeks  and  Romans]  had  both  shoes  and  san- 
dals; the  former  covered  the  wliole  foot:  the  last  consisted  of 
one  or  of  more  soles,  and  were  fastened  with  thongs  above 
the  foot.  lieloc. 

The  dull  swain 
Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon.         Milton. 

2.  An  iron  plate  or  rim  nailed  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  foot  of  horses  and  other  beasts  of 
burden,  in  order  to  defend  and  preserve  the 
hoof;  a  horseshoe.  Osmer. 

3.  A  long  plate  or  bar  of  iron,  or  a  piece  of 
wood,  fastened  under  the  runner  of  a  sleigh  or 
a  sled,  to  defend  the  runner  from  injury,  or  to 
enable  it  to  slide  over  the  snow  more  easily. 

4.  Any  thing  resembling  a  shoe  ;  as,  "  A  shoe 
for  the  end  of  a  beam."  Stephens. 


5.  A  sort  of  drag  or  contrivance  for  stopping 
a  carriage  wheel.  Simmonds. 

6.  {Arch.)  The  part  at  the  bottom  of  a  water- 
trunk  or  leaden  pipe,  for  turning  the  course  of 
the  water  from  a  building.  Francis. 

7.  {Mining.)  A  kind  of  trough  used  in  a 
crushing-mill.  Simmonds. 

8.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  wood  for  the  bill  of  an 
anchor  to  rest  upon,  to  save  the  vessel's  side  ; 
also,  for  the  heels  of  shears,  &c.  Dana. 

SHOE  (slio),  V.  a.    [i.  SHOD  ;  pp.  shoeing,  shod.] 
1.   To  fit  with  a  shoe  or  with  shoes  ;  to  put  a 
shoe  or  shoes  on. 

He  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse,  and  . . .  can  shoe 
him  himself.  Shak. 


2.  To  cover  the  bottom  of. 


Drayton. 


SHOE'BLACK  (shS'biak),  n.  One  who  cleans  and 
blacks  shoes.  Todd. 

SHOE'BLAck-^R,  n.     A  shoeblack.     Gent.  Mag. 

SHOE'BOY  (sho'boi),  n.    A  boy  that  cleans  shoes. 

SHOE'BUC-KLE,  n.  A  buckle  for  fastening  a 
shoe  on  the  foot.  McCulloch. 

SHOE'— FAC-TOR,  71.  A  factor  or  wholesale  deal- 
er in  shoes.  Simmonds. 

SHOE'ING-HORN  (sho'ing-hbrn),  n.  1.  A  piece  of 
horn,  one  end  of  which  is  placed  in  a  shoe,  at  the 
heel,  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  foot. 

2.  One  who,  or  that,  which,  is  used  merely  as 
a  medium,  or  to  facilitate  any  transaction,  as  a 
subservient  assistant ;  —  in  contempt.  Spectator. 

3.  An  incitement  to  liquor,  as  certain  kinds 
of  food.     [Low.]  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

A  gammon  of  bacon  well  dressed  is  a  good  shoeino-hont  to 
pull  down  a  cup  of  wine.  Bat  en  of  Jlcalth. 

SHOE'LATCH-^T,  n.  A  latchet  or  string  for 
fastening  a  shoe  to  the  foot.  Milton. 

SHOE'-LEATH-gR,  71.  Leather  for  shoes  or 
boots.  McCuUoch. 

SHOE'LfSS,  a.    Destitute  of  shoes  ;  barefoot. 

SHOE'MAK-^IR,  n.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make 
shoes.  Watts. 

SHOE'MAK-ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  business  of 
making  shoes.  McCulloch. 

SHOE'— NAIL,  n.     A  nail  used  in  making  shoes. 

SHOE'— pAck,  n.  A  mocasson  made  of  tanned 
leather,  the  black  side  in.  Simmonds. 

SHO'gR,  n.     One  who  shoes.  Todd. 

SHOE'— STONE,  n.  A  sharpening  stone  used  by 
shoemakers,  saddlers,  &c.  Simmonds. 

SHOE'STRAp,  n.     A  strap  for  fastening  a  shoe. 

SHOE'STRING,  n.  A  string  with  which  a  shoe  is 
fastened  to  the  foot;  shoetie.  Randolph. 

SHOE'TIE  (sho'ti),  n.  A  string  or  ribbon  for  fas- 
tening a  shoe  to  the  foot ;  shoestring.    Crashaw. 

fSHfiG,  n.  \Yxo\n  shock.  Johnson.  —  From  jb^, 
Nares.^     A  shock  ;  a  jog.  Dryden. 

fSHOG,  ?J.  a.    To  shake  ;  to  shock.        Wickliffe. 

fSHOG,  V.  n.  To  jog  or  move.  "Will  you  shoq 
off.'"  SJiak. 

tSHOG'GlNG,-»i.  Concussion;  agitation.  Ilarmar. 

SHOG'GLE,  V.  'a.    To  shake  ;   to  joggle.     [Local, 

Eng.]  Pt-W- 

SH6g'-TR6t,  n.     Jog-trot.  Richardson. 

SHONE,  or  SHr)NE  [shon,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. 
Kenrick  ;  shSn,  E.  C.  Wr.  Wb. ;  shun,  P. ;  shon 
or  sh5n,  K.],  i.  from  shine.     See  Shine. 

UPg"  "  This  word  is  frequently  prnoiinred  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  tone;  but  the  short  sound  of  it  is  by  far 
the  most  usual  among  those  who  may  be  styled  po- 
lite speaker^.  This  sound  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Elpliin- 
ston,  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Smith  ;  nor 
do  I  find  the  other  sound  in  any  of  our  dictionaries 
that  have  the  word."      fValker. 

SH66,  inter),  or  v.  n.  imperative  and  defective. 
[Ger.  scheuchen,  to  scare,  to  drive  away.]  Be- 
gone ;  go  away  ;  —  a  word  used  to  drive  away 
fowls,  sheep,  &c.  —  Written  also  shoiigh,  shu, 
and  shne.  '  Lemon. 

SHOOK  (shOk,  51)  [shfik,  S.  P.  /.  F.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb. ; 
shok,  W.  Ja.  K.\,  i.  from  shake.     See  Shake. 


SHOOKS  (shuks),  M.  Staves  for  making  hogsheads; 
—  boards  for  making  sugar-boxes.     Simmonds. 

t  SHOON,  w.    Plural  of  sAoe.     See  Shoe.     Shak. 

SHOOT,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  sceotan,  scotnn  ;  Dut.  schie- 
ten  ;  Ger.  schiessen ;   Dan.  skyde ;  Sw.  skjuta.] 

[i.  shot;  pp.  SHOOTING,  SHOT,  fSHOTTEN.] 

1.  To  discharge  so  as  to  make  fly  with  speed 
or  violence.     "  To  shoot  an  arrow.  Shak. 

And  Srom  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire.  Milton, 

2.  To  let  off,  as  a  bow  or  a  gun ;  to  fire. 

Tlie  two  ends  of  a  Imw  shot  oft'  fly  from  one  another.  Boyle, 
Men  who  know  not  hearts  sliould  make  examples 
"Which,  hke  a  warning-piece,  must  tie  sitot  otf. 
To  fright  the  rest  from  crimes.  Dryden. 

3.  To  Strike  or  hit  with  any  thing  shot. 

He  shall  surely  be  stoned  or  sAo<  through.  Ex.  six.  13L 

4.  To  send  or  put  forth  ;  to  emit.      Denhajn. 

■When  it  [a  grain  of  nuisturd-seed]  is  sown,  itgrowcth  up, 
.  .  .  and  shooteth  out  great  branches.  Mark  iv.  Ii2. 

5.  To  thrust  or  dart  forth.  Milton. 
Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting,         Dn/den. 

6.  To  drive,  force,  or  push  suddenly.  "  To 
shoot  a  bolt  or  lock."  Johnson. 

The  liquid  air  his  moving  pinions  wound. 

And  in  tlie  moment  shot  him  on  the  ground.       Dryden. 

7.  To  pass  through  or  over  with  swiftness. 

Wliile  we  were  shooting  this  gulf,  our  soundings  were  from 
thirty  to  seven  fathoms.  Cook. 

8.  To  fit  by  planing  or  paring  with  a  chisel. 

Two  pieces  of  wood  that  are  shot,  that  is,  planed,  or  else 
imred  witii  a  paring-chisel.  Moron. 

To  be  shot  of,  to  be  discharged,  cleared,  or  freed  of. 
[Colloquial.]  Todd. 

SHOOT,  V.  n.     1.  To  perform  the  act  of  shooting, 
as  with  a  bow  or  a  gun ;  to  fire. 

The  archers  .    ,  have  shot  at  liira.  Gen.  xUx.  23. 

2.  To  pass  or  fly,  as  any  thing  shot. 

Thy  words  shoot  through  my  lieart.  Addison. 

3.  To  move  with  velocity  ;  to  dart. 

Not  half  so  swiftly  shoots  along  in  air 

The  gliding  lightning.  I'ope. 

4.  To  put  forth  sprouts  or  branches  ;  to  ger- 
minate ;  to  bud  ;  to  sprout. 

Onions,  as  they  hang,  will  shoot  forth.  Bacon. 

Where  weeds  and  flowers  promiscuous  shoot.  J'ope, 
Delightful  task  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 

To  teach  the  young  idea  liow  to  shoot.  Thomson. 

5.  To  jut ;  to  project ;  to  protuberate. 

The  land  did  shoot  out  with  a  very  great  promontory.  AHmt. 

6.  To  be  formed  by  emission,  as  from  a  radi- 
cal particle  ;  to  be  emitted. 

If  tlie  menstruum  be  overcharged,  metals  will  sliont  into 
crystals.  Bacon. 

7.  To  become  any  thing  by  sudden  or  rapid 
growth.  "  He  '11  soon  shoot  up  a  hero."  Dryden. 

8.  To  be  affected  with  a  quick,  darting  pain. 
A  coming  shower  your  shooting  corns  presage.         Sirift. 

SHOOT,  n.     1.  Act  of  shooting  ;  discharge  ;  shot. 

The  Turkish  bow  giveth  a  very  forcible  shoot.  Bacon. 
A  country  fellow  was  making  a  shoot  at  a  pigeon.  L'Estrange, 

2.  A  sprout  or  a  yoimg  branch. 

Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots.       Milton. 

3.  A  young  swine  ;  a  shote.  Cotgrave. 

4.  A  shaft,  pit,  or  trough  full  of  water ;  a 
branch  from  the  main  trunk.  Simmonds. 

5.  A  passage-way  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill 
or  a  mountain,  down  which  wood  and  timber  are 
thrown  or  slid.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

6.  A  place  where  a  stream,  confined  by  rocks 
which  appear  above  the  water,  is  shot  through 
an  aperture  with  great  force.  [Canada.]  Bartlett. 

7.  {Mining.)  A  vein  parallel  to  the  stratifica. 
tion.  Ansted. 


SHOOT'^R,  n.     One  who  shoots. 


Dryden. 


SHOOT'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 

which,'  shoots.  Sprat. 

2.  A  sensation  of  darting  pain.       Goldsmith. 

SH66t'ING-BOX,  n.  A  sportsman's  country-scat 
or  quarters.  Simmonds. 

Sh66t'JNG-STAR,  n.  {Astron.)  A  luminous 
body,  often  followed  by  a  train,  seen  in  th9 
heavens  moving  with  great  velocity  for  a  briel 
period,  and  then  suddenly  disappearing. 

Shooting-stars  are  sometimes  seen  in  great  numbers, 
apparentlv  diverging  from  a  common  point  in  \M 
heavens,  about  the  13tli  of  November,  and  also  about 
the  10th  of  August.  They  are  supposed  to  be  mete- 
ors encountered  by  the  earth  in  the  progress  of  their 
circulation  round  the  sun.  There  is  reason  to  lielievs 
that  one  of  these  bodies  has  become  attached  to  the 


A,  E,  i,  O.  U,  Y,'  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  \j,  t,  short;    A,  5,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  FARE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;    HLIR.  HER; 
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earth  as  a  permanent  Ratellite,  revnlvinn  about  it 
in  three  liuiirs  and  twenty  minutes,  at  the  distanre  of 
SUOU  niilvH  fruni  itH  surface.  Jlerschel. 

SII66t'ING-STIcK,  n.  {Printtm/.)  A  wcdgc- 
Hliiiped  piece  of  wood  for  ti^liteniiig  and  loosen- 
ing the  quoins  that  wedge  up  tliu  pages  in  a 
chase.  Brande. 

SlIOOT'Rpss,  n.  A  female  who  shoots  ;  a  female 
archer.  Fairfax. 

en66T'Y,  o.  Of  equal  size.  [Local,  Eng.]  Clarke. 

8UOP,  n.  [A.  S.  sceoppa,  a  storehouse,  a  treasu- 
ry ;  Dut.  schap,  a  snclf ;  Dan.  skah,  a  cabinet ; 
Sw.  skhp.  —  Fr.  ichoppe,  a  stall,  a  covered  stall.] 

1.  A  place,  building,  or  room  in  which  things 
are  sold  ;  a  store.     "  Sold  in  shops."         Boyle. 

2.  A  room  or  buUding  in  which  mechanics 
work  ;  a  workshop.  Howell. 

3.  An  assemblage  of  six  or  eight  looms  occu- 
pying the  lower  story  of  a  factory.     Simmonds. 

8IIOP,  r.  n.  To  visit  shops  for  purchasing  goods. 
"  They  are  shopping."  Todd. 

PIloP'-RlliL,  n.  An  advertisement  of  a  shop- 
keeper's business,  or  list  of  his  goods,  printed 
separately  for  distribution.  Owen. 

BUOP'-BOARn,  n.  A  board  or  bench  on  which 
any  work  is  done.  South. 

BHOP'BOOK  (shSp'bflk),  n.  A  book  in  which  a 
tradesman  or  a  mechanic  makes  entries  of  goods 
sold  or  work  done.  Locke.   Bourier. 

SHOp'-BOY,  n.    A  boy  employed  in  a  shop.  Ash. 

t  SHOPE.    Old  pret.  of  shape.     Shaped.    Spenser. 

SHOP'-eYRL,  n.    A  girl  employed  in  a  shop. 

SlloP'KEEP-gR,  n.  One  who  sells  goods  in  a 
shop ;  one  who  sells  goods  by  retail ;  a  trades- 
man ;  a  storekeeper.  Addison. 

SHuP'KEEP-ING,  n.  The  business  or  employ- 
ment of  a  shopkeeper.  Ash. 

SEIOP'lIFT-^R,  n.  One  who,  under  pretence  of 
bluing,  steals  goods  out  of  a  shop ;  a  shop- thief. 
"These  women  they  call  shoplifters."       Swift. 

SH»")P'I-TfT-1i\G,  n.  The  act  or  the  crime  of  a 
shoplifter.  Sterne. 

SIK'iP'-LiKE,  a.  Low ;  vulgar ;  common.  "  Be 
she  never  so  shop-like."  B.  Jonson. 

SHOP'-MAID,  n.  A  young  woman  who  attends 
in  a  shop  ;  shop-girl.  Jodre/l. 

SIloP'MAN,  n.     1.  A  shopkeeper;  a  tradesman. 
2.  One  who  attends  in  a  shop ;  a  salesman. 

BH^P-OC'RA-CY,  n.  [Eng.  shop  and  Gr.  Konrtw, 
to  rule.]    ^he'  body  of  shopkeepers.      Ec.  Rev. 

SH6p'P5R,  n.    One  who  shops.  Bartlett. 

BH6p'PJNG,  n.    The  act  of  visiting  shops  for  the 

purchase  of  goods.  Byron. 

SHOp'-RENT,  «.  Rent  paid  for  the  use  of  a  shop. 

SHOP'-THIEF,  n.  One  who  steals  from  shops  ;  a 
shoplifter.  Smart. 

SHOP'-WALK-^R  (sh5p'w4k-?r),  n.  A  person  cm- 
ployed  in  a  shop  or  store  to  direct  customers  to 
the  proper  department  for  the  goods  they  seek, 
and  to  see  that  they  are  waited  on.    Simmonds. 

8H6p'-WIn-d6  W,  n.    The  window  of  a  shop. 

SIlfjP'WOM-AN  (8h5p'wfiin-?in),  n.  A  woman  who 
serves  in  a  shop.  Maunder. 

8IloR'.\(?E,  n.  (Law.)  Duty  paid  for  goods 
brought  on  shore.  Crabb. 

t  SHORE,  t.  from  sliear.     Sheared.  —  See  Sheak. 

BIIORE,  n.  [A.  S.  «rorp;  sci ran,  to  shear,  to  di- 
vide.] Land  bordering  on  the  sea,  on  a  lake,  or 
on  a  river.     "  Sea  without  sAorf."  Mi/ton. 

The  fruitftil  itliorr  of  muddy  Nile.  S/xriuwr. 

t^  "  The  nhore  of  a  fresh-water  river  ia  where  the 
land  and  water  ordinarily  meet ;  but  this  is  more 
properly  called  the  bnnk.  A  river  in  which  the  tide 
does  not  chh  and  flow  has  uo  shore;),  in  the  legal  sense 
of  the  term."    BurrUl. 

Syn.  — See  Coast. 

bMOre,  f.  a.  [i.  SHOUBT) ;  pp.  shoring,  shored.] 

1.  To  siipport  by  a  shore  ;  to  prop  up. 

Thry  undoriniucd  Ihc  wall,  and,  as  they  wrought^orcii 
it  up  with  limber.  Kuollet. 

2.  t  To  set  on  shore ;  to  land.  Shak. 


SHARE,  n.  [Dut.  Bchoor.]  A  piece  of  timber  or 
other  material  used  to  prop  up  or  support  a  wall 
or  other  thing.  Brande. 

t  SI16RK,  n.    A  sewer.  Johnson. 

SHORED  (ahord),  p.  a.  Supported  by  a  shore ; 
propped  up.     "  .SAorcrf  houses."    Mir.  for  May. 

SHORE'lAnd,  n.  Land  bordering  on  a  shore  or 
sea-beach ;  the  sea-coast.  Loudon. 

SHORE'LflSS,  a.  Having  no  shore  or  coast; 
boundless.     "  A  shoreless  ocean."         Thomson. 

tSHOR'pR,  n.    A  prop ;  a  shore.       Sir  T.  More. 

SHORE'-VVEED,  n.  {Hot.)  A  delicate  aquatic 
plant  with  long,  tremulous,  white  stamens ;  Lit- 
torella  lacustns.  Loudon. 


SHOR'ING,  a.    Supporting ;  propping. 
SHORL,  n.     {Min.)    See  Schokl. 


Bacon. 
Wright. 

SHORL'JNG,  n.  L  tA  shorn  priest;  a  shave- 
ling ;  —  in  contempt.  Ualliwell. 
2.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  shorn  before  being 
killed  :  — a  sheep  of  the  first  year's  shearing;  a 
shearling  :  —  a  newly-shorn  sheep.  [Local, 
Eng.]                                  Lond.  Ency.     W'rig/it. 

SHORN  [shorn,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ; 
shorn,  ^'.],/>.  horn  shear.    See  Shear. 

SHORT,  a.  [A.  S.  scoH,  sceort ;  Dut.  kort;  Ger. 
knrz  ;  Dan.  <Sf  Sw.  kort ;  Icel.  kortr.  —  L.  curtus ; 
It.  At  Sp.  corto  ;  Fr.  court.] 

1.  Not  long  in  space  or  extent;  not  having 
great  length  or  extension  ;  not  extended.  "  A 
short  \(.ni{e."     "  The  way  being  s/tor<."      Shak. 

2.  Not  long  in  time  or  duration  ;  brief. 

The  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  uliort.  Joh  xx.  5. 

Remember  how  short  my  time  ia.         I't.  Ixxxix.  47. 

3.  Not  far  distant  in  time  ;  early. 

He  commanded  those  who  were  appointed  to  attend  him 
to  be  ready  by  a  nhort  day.  Clarendou. 

4.  Expired  and  inspired  with  brief  internjis- 
sion  ;  —  applied  to  the  breath.  "  Her  breath 
then  short. '  Sidney. 

5.  Not  reaching  a  certain  point ;  falling  be- 
low some  standard  of  comparison ;  inadequate  ; 
defective  ;  deficient ;  imperfect ;  scanty  ;  insuf- 
cient ;  —  sometimes  with  of. 

Where  reason  carae  short,  revelation  discovered  on  which 
side  the  truth  lay.  Locke. 

TIic  Turks  give  you  a  quantity  rather  exceeding  than 
diort  o/your  expectations.  Sandys. 

6.  Being  in  want ;  wanting ;  destitute.  "  Short 
of  succors,  and  in  deep  despair."  Dryden. 

The  English  were  inferior,  and  grew  short  in  their  pro- 
visions. J/ai/u-artI, 

7.  Narrow ;  limited  ;  contracted ;  not  com- 
prehensive.    "  Short  understandings."      Rowe. 

Men  of  wit  and  parts,  but  of  short  thoughts  and  little  med- 
itation, are  apt  to  distrust  every  thing  for  a  fancy.         Burnet. 

8.  Laconic;  brief;  concise;  —  abrupt;  sharp; 
pointed.     "  A  short  answer."  Johnson. 

0.  [Sw.  sk'rr.']  Crumbling  easily  ;  brittle ;  fria- 
ble ;  — light  and  crisp,  as  cake. 

Marl  from  Derbyshire  was  very  fat,  though  it  hatl  so  great 
a  quantity  of  siukI,  that  it  wos  so  short  that,  when  wet,  you 
could  not  work  it  into  a  ball.  Mortimer. 

To  be  short,  not  to  have  abundance  or  sufficiency  ; 
to  be  scantily  supplied  ;  as,  "  To  be  short  of  money." 
—  To  come  short,  to  fail;  to  be  deficient. —  To  cut 
short,  to  abridge. —  To  fall  short,  to  fail  ;  to  be  defi- 
cient. 

Syn. —  Short  is  a  generic  term,  of  ex'ensive  appli- 
cation, and  is  opposed  to  long.  A  nhort  distance  ;  short 
time  ;  short  life  ;  short  essay  ;  brief  discourse  ;  coneise 
style  ;  laconic  answer  ;  succinct  account ;  summary 
statement ;  defective  performance ;  scaiUy  supply. 

SHORT,  n.    A  summary  account.  Shak. 

The  sAorr  on 't  is, 'tis  indifferent  to  your  hnmble  ser»-ant 
whatever  your  party  says.  fJrvden. 

In  short,  in  a  few  words  ;  summarijy  ;  briefly. 

SHORT,  nrf.     L  Not  long;  —  used  in  composition. 

"  S/*t)r<-enduring  ioy."  Drifden. 

2.  At  once;  suddenly;  as,  "To  stop  short." 

To  he  taken  short,  to  be  seized  suddenly  as  by  nrpent 

necessity.  Sttifl.  —  To  turn  short,  to  turn  on  the  ground 

occupied,  or  without  makmg  a  circuit.     Dryden. 

t  SHORT,  V.  a.   To  shorten  ;  to  abridge.  Chaxtcer. 

t  SHORT,  f.  n.  To  fail ;  to  decrease.  "  His  life 
shorteth."  Book  of  Good  Manners,  1486. 

SH0RT'-AL-I.6WANCE,  n.  A  stipulated  quanti- 
tity  of  provisions  less  than  the  usual  allowance, 
as  on  board  of  ships  on  occasions  of  scarcity. 


SH^RT'-AKMED  (-Hrrnd)  a.    Having  short  arms 

SHOKT'-BIlLEU  (-blld),  a.     Having  a  short  bill 

SHORT'-BRfiATHEI)  («hiirt'br«tht),  o.  Having  a 
short  breath  or  respiratiim. 

SIIORT'-CAKE,  n.  Cake  in  which  shortening  if 
put.  Forlty, 

8HORT'cOM-ING,  n.      1.  A  failure  of  the  usual 

amount  or  quantity,  as  of  a  crop.  I>r.  Chalmers. 

2.  Failure  or  deficiency  in  duty.  Ch.  06. 

In  luutc  to  make  up  for  sliortcoming*.  Qu.  Hee. 

SHORT'-DAT-gl),  a.  Having  little  time  to  con- 
tinue or  run.     "  THhy  ahort-datid  \i(e."  Sandya. 

SHORT'-URAWN,  a.  Of  short  inspiration,  as 
breath.  Wright. 

SHORT'-EARED  (-Crd),  a.    Having  short  ears. 

SHORT'EN  (shor'tn),  v.  a,      [i.  SHORTENED;  pp. 

8HORTENINO,  SHORTENED.] 

1.  To  make  short  in  space  or  in  time;  to 
abridge  ;  to  contract ;  to  lessen  ;  to  reduce  ;  to 
diminish ;  to  abbreviate.  "  To  shorten  its  ways 
to  knowledge."  LocUe. 

No  prince  nor  peer  shall  have  just  cause  to  say. 
Heaven  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day  I  Shot. 

2.  To  restrain  ;  to  confine  ;  to  hinder.  Spenser. 

Where  the  subject  is  so  fruitful,  I  am  shorteneJ  by  my 
chain.  Dnrlrn. 

3.  To  lop ;  to  deprive.  "  Shortened  of  his 
ears."  IJryden. 

4.  To  make  short  or  light,  as  paste,  by  the 
addition  of  butter  or  lard.  Craig. 

SHORT'EN,  r.  n.  To  grow  short  or  shorter ;  to 
be  diminished.     "  The  shortening  day."    Swift. 

SHORT'EN-gR,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  short- 
ens. Swift. 

SHORT'EN-Ing,  n.     1.  Act  of  making  short. 

2.  Something  added  to  paste  to  make  it  short 
or  friable,  as  butter  or  lard.  Forby. 

SHORT'-FlN-egRED,  a.    Having  short  fingers. 

SHORT'-FOOT-(;d  (-rat-ed),  a.  Having  short  feet. 

SHoRT'-hAiRED  (-bird),  a.     Having  short  hair. 

SHORT'-HAND,  «.  A  contracted  method  of  writ- 
ing by  using  characters  or  symbols  for  words  or 
phrases  ;  stenography  ;  brachygraphy.     Locke. 

SHORT'-HEAD  (-h«d),  n.  A  sailor's  term  for  a 
sucking  whale,  under  one  year  old.    Simmonds. 

SHORT'-HORNED,  a.     Having  short  horns.  IlilL 

SH0RT'-J6INT-5D,  a.  Having  a  short  pastern, 
as  a  horse.  Clarke. 

SHORT'-LEGGED  (-l«gd),  o.    Having  short  legs. 

SHORT'-LI VED  (-Ilvd),  a.  Not  living  or  lasting 
long.     "  Short-liced  pleasure."  Addison. 

SHORT'Ly,  ad.    1.  In  a  little  time ;  soon. 

I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and  shortly,  too.  ^ak. 

2.  In  few  words  ;  briefly  ;  concisely.       Pope. 

SHORT'-NfiCKED,  a.     Having  a  short  neck. 

SHORT'N^SS,  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
short.    "  The  shortness  of  the  distance."  Bacon. 

2.  Deficiency  ;  imperfection  ;  limited  reach. 

Whatsoever  is  above  these  proceedeth  of  «*orf>i*««o1' mem- 
ory, or  of  want  of  a  stayed  attention.  Hacan. 

3.  Fewness  of  words  ;  brevity  ;  conciseness. 

Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well.    ShiUr. 

SHdRT'-NO§ED,  a.     Having  a  short  nose.    Ash. 

SHORT'-RIb,  n.  One  of  the  ribs  below  the  ster- 
num ;  false  rib.  Wiseman. 

SHORTS,  n.  pi.  The  bran  and  coarse  part  of 
meal  in  mixture.  WrighL 

SH(JRT'-SfGHT,  n.    Short-sightedness.        Good. 

SHORT'-SIgHT-^D  (shbrt'slt-fd),  o.  1.  Able  to 
see  only  objects  that  are  very  near  ;  near-sight- 
ed; mvopic.  \etrton. 
2.  tenable  to  see  far  intellectu'slly  ;  not  pro- 
found ;  imprudent ;  inconsiderate  "Snares  to 
the  shortsighted  and  credulous."     L' Estrange. 

SHORT'-SIGHT'pn-NfiSS  (short'slt V*"**).  »»•    1- 

The  state  of  being  short-sighted;    inability  to 

see  distinctly  objects  which  are  not  quite  near; 

near-sightedness ;  myopy.  Cftomhert. 

Jl^-  Skort-sifhttdius*  arises  fhiin  the  rui  vaiure  ol 
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tne  surfaces  of  the  eye,  and  its  refracting  power  being 
too  great  for  the  distinct  perception  of  distant  objects, 
all  the  rays  except  tlio  e  proceeding  from  a  near  dis- 
tance being  brought  to  a  focus  before  tliey  reacli  the 
retina.  The  defect  may  be  remedied  by  the  aid  of  a 
concave  lens.     Lloyd. 

2.  Defective  or  limited  intellectual  sight. 

Cunning  is  a  sort  of  short-siijhtediteas,  Addison. 

SHORT'-TAILED  (-tald),  a.     Having  a  short  tail. 

SHORT'-WAlST-^D,  a.  Having  a  short  waist  or 
body.  Dryden. 

SHORT'-WTnD-^D,  a.  Having  shortness  of 
breath  ;  short-breathed.  Shak. 

SHORT'-WINGED,  a.     Having  short  wings, 

SHORT'-WIT-TgD,  a.  Scant  of  wit  or  under- 
standing ;  simple ;  foolish.  Hales. 

SHORTS,  n.  pi.     1.  The  bran  and  coarse  part  of 

flour  ; —  refuse  of  grain.  Halliwell. 

2.  Short  clothes  ;  breeches.  [Local.]  Bartlett. 

SHOR'y,  a.  Lying  near  the  coast,  or  having 
shores,     [n.]  Burnet. 

SHOT,  i.  &p.  from  shoot.     See  Shoot. 

SHOT,  n. ;  pi.  shot  or  shots.  [Dut.  schot;  Ger. 
schoss;  Dzn.  s/ctid;  Sw.  skott.  —  See  Shoot.] 

1.  Act  of  shooting  ;  discharge  as  of  a  gun  or  a 
bow.   "  To  kill  three  [ducks]  at  one  shot,"  Cook. 

He  caused  twenty  shot  of  his  greatest  cannon  to  be  made 
at  the  king's  army.  Clarendon. 

2.  A  ball  used  for  artillery  or  fire-arms;  a 
ball  or  a  bullet.  Stocqueler. 

Over  one  thousand  great  shot  were  spent  upon  the  walls. 

Clare7idon. 

3.  A  small  globular  piece  of  lead  used  for 
shooting  small  game.  Tomlinson. 

4.  The  range  of  a  missile  weapon. 

She  went  and  sat  her  down  over  against  him,  a  good  way 
off,  as  it  were  a  bow-shot.  Gen.  xxi.  16. 

5.  Any  thing  emitted  or  discharged  swiftly 
and  violently.    "  Shots  of  rain."  Ray. 

6.  A  marksman  ;  as,  "  He  is  a  good  shot." 
[Colloquial.] 

Shot  of  a  cable,  (JVaut.)  the  splicing  of  two  cables 
together,  or  two  cables  so  spliced  that  a  vessel  may 
ride  safe  in  deep  water.  "  A  ship  will  ride  easier  by 
one  shot  of  a  cable,  than  by  three  short  cables  out 
ahead."  Lond.  Ency. 

f  SHOT,  n.  [A.  S.  sceat,  a  part  or  portion. —  See 
Scot.]  A  reckoning ;  scot.  "  Let  each  pay  his 
shot."  B.  Jonson. 

SHOT,  V.  a.    To  load  with  shot,  as  a  gun.  M.  Diet. 

t  SH6T'-ANjEH-OR,  n.  A  sheet-anchor.  Old  Play. 

BHOT'-BELT,  n.  A  belt  or  long  pouch  for  hold- 
ing shot.  Simmonds. 

SHOT'-BELT-^ID,  a.  Wearing  a  shot-belt.  Wright. 

SHOT'CL6g,  n.  A  person  tolerated  because  he 
pays  the  shot  or  scot  for  the  rest.        B.  Jonson. 

SHOTE,  n.    [A.  S.  sceot.] 

1.  A  fish  resembling  the  trout.  Careto. 

2.  A  young  hog  ;  a  hog  partially  grown, 
a®- This  old  English  word  is  written  in  difTerent 

forms  in  several  of  the  counties  of  England.  Cot- 
grave  (1611)  spells  it  shote,  shoat,  and  shoot,  and  de- 
fines it  "  a  hog  that  is  a  year,  or  under  a  year,  old." 
Bailey,  Martin,  and  Johnson  spell  it  shoot;  Ainsworth, 
shote  J  Ash,  sheat ;  Lemon,  shot ;  Moor  and  Forby,  shot 
and  ^Aoaf ;  HoIloway,iAootandsAeet;  Ray,sAcat,sAo(e, 
and  shoot;  and  Ray  remarks  that  "in  Essex  they 
called  it  a  shote."  En  this  country,  the  common  form 
is  shote,  used  for  a  young  hog,  and  also  applied  to  a 
man  in  contempt ;  as,  "  A  poor  shote." 

SHOT'-FREE,  a.  1.  Free  from  being  shot.  Feltham. 

2.  Clear  of  the  reckoning  ;  scot-free.      Shak. 

3.  Unpunished;  acquitted.  Johnson. 

SHOT'— gAu^E,  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  diameter  of  round  shot.  Crahb. 

SHOTS,  n.  pi.  Refuse  cattle  taken  from  a  drove. 
[Local,  Eng.]  "  Halliwell. 

SHOT'TEN  (shSt'tn),  a.     [From  shoot.'] 

1.  Having  ejected  the  spawn.  "A  shoften 
herring."  Shak. 

2.  Iiaving  been  put  forth  or  emitted ;  having 
grown  into  some  form  by  thrusting  out  the 
parts;  —  used  in  composition.  "That  ncok- 
shotten  isle."  Shak. 

3.  Dislocated;  sprained.  "His  horse  shoul- 
Aer-shotten."  Shak. 

4.  Curdled  by  keeping  too  long.        Johnson. 


SH6t'-T6W^-5R.  n.  A  tower  from  the  top  of 
which  melted  lead  is  dropped  in  the  process  of 
making  shot.  Simmonds. 

SHOUGH  (shok),  n.  A  shaggy  dog;  a  shock. — 
See  Shock.  Shak. 

SHOUGH  (sho),  interj.  An  exclamation  used  in 
driving  away  fowls,  &c.  —  See  Shoo. 

SHOULD  (shfld),  v.  n.  [Old  Eng.  shulden.—  See 
Shall.]  An  auxiliary  and  defective  verb,  de- 
noting obligation,  duty,  possibility,  or  contin- 
gency. 

J^fi'  It  is  regarded  as  the  preterite  of  shall,  and  is 
used  to  form  the  past  tenses  of  the  potential  mood  ;  hut 
it  is  likewise  used  in  the  conditional  present  and  fu- 
ture tenses.  "  He  should  have  paid  the  bill  yesterday." 
"  He  should  do  right  now  and  always."  "  If  I  should 
see  him,  or  should  1  see  him  to-morrow,  I  will  inform 
him."  In  the  first  instance, sAouW  is  used  in  the  past 
tense  ;  in  the  second,  in  the  present ;  and,  in  the  third, 
in  the  future.  The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from 
Dr.  Johnson  :  '•  1.  This  is  a  kind  of  auxiliary  verb 
used  in  the  conjunctive  [potential]  mood,  of  which 
the  signification  is  not  easily  fixed.  2.  I  should  go,  it 
is  my  business  or  duty  to  go.  3.  Jf  I  should  go,  if  it 
happens  that  I  go.  4.  7'Aou  shouldst  go,  thou  oughtesl 
to  go.  5.  If  thou  shouldst  go,  it  it  happens  that  thou 
goest.  6.  Tlio  same  significations  are  joined  in  all 
the  other  persons,  singular  and  plural." 

flEg-  The  difference  between  should  and  would,  when 
used  as  futures  in  connection  with  past  tenses,  is  the 
same  as  that  between  shall  and  wil;  t\\nt  is,  should 
simply  foretells  in  the  first  person,  and  promises  or 
threatens  in  the  others.  Would  promises  or  threatens 
in  the  first,  and  s\mp\y  foretells  in  the  others.  Hunter. 
—  See  Ought,  and  Shall. 

SHOUL'D^R  (shol'der),  n.  [A.  S.  sculder,  scul- 
dor ;  Frs.  sculder ;  Dut.  schouder ;  Ger.  schuUer ; 
Dan.  skulder;  Sw.  skuldra.  —  From  A.  S.  scykin, 
to  separate,  to  divide.     Tooke.] 

1.  The  part  of  the  animal  frame  where  the 
arm  or  the  fore  leg  is  connected  with  the  body. 

To  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders.  Bp.  Taylor, 

We  must  have  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  Shak. 

2.  The  upper  part  of  the  back. 

Adown  her  shouldeis  fell  her  length  of  hair.        Dryden. 

3.  That  which  supports ;  a  support ;  —  a  term 
emblematic  of  strength. 

For  on  my  shoulders  do  I  build  my  seat.  Shah. 

4.  A  prominent  part ;  a  part  projecting  rec- 
tangularly, so  as  to  furnish  a  rest  or  bearing. 

When  you  rivet  a  pin  into  a  hole,  your  pin  must  have  a 
shoulder  to  it.  Moxon. 

Four  parts  were  as  little  shoulders  under  the  washing 
vessel.  VVickliffe. 

5.  pi.  A  name  given  by  leather-dealers  to 
tanned  or  curried  hides  and  kip-skins,  and  also 
to  ofFal.  Simmonds. 

6.  {Fort.)  The  angle  of  a  bastion,  included 
between  the  face  and  the  flank.  Brande. 

SHOUL'DgR  (shol'der),  v.  a.  \i.  shouldered; 
pp.  shouldekixg,  shouldered.] 

1.  To  push  with  the  shoulder,  or  as  with  the 
shoulder ;  to  push  rudely  ;  to  push  with  violence. 

Around  her  numberless  the  rabble  flowed, 
Shoulderinfi  each  other,  crowding  for  a  view.  Howe. 

The  rolling  billows  beat  the  ragged  shore. 

As  they  the  earth  would  shoulder  from  her  seat.      Spenser. 

2.  Tc  take  upon  the  shoulder  or  the  shoul- 
ders. "  Giants  shouldering  mountains." Glanvill. 

SHOUL'DgR-BELT,  n.  A  belt  worn  over  the 
shoulder,  as  to  carry  a  sword.  Dryden. 

SnoUL'DpR-BLADE,  n.  (Anat.)  An  irregular, 
broad,  flat,  triangular  bone  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  shoulder ;  the  scapula.  Dunglison. 

SH0UL'D?;R-CLAP'P?R,  n.  One  who  claps  an- 
other on  tne  shoulder,  as  in  familiarity,  or  to 
arrest  hiitic  Shak. 

SHOUL  DgR-KNOT,  n.  An  ornamental  knot 
worn  on  \\m  shoulder  ;  an  epaulet.  Swift. 

SHOUL'DyR-SHOT'TEN  (-shiSt'tn),  a.  Having  the 
shoulder  dislocated  or  sprained.  Shak. 

SHOUL'D^R-SLIp,  n.  Dislocation  of  the  shoul- 
der.    "  Only  a  strain  or  a  shorilder-slip."  Sicift. 

SHOUT,  n.  [From  shoot.  Skinner.']  A  loud,  ve- 
hement cry,  c,  3f  irii..mph  or  exultation. 

This  general  applause  and  cheerful  shout.  Shak. 

SHOtyT,  ?\  n.  [i.  shouted  ;  pp.  shouting,  shout- 
ed.] To  utter  a  loud,  vehement  cry,  as  in  tri- 
umph or  exultation  ;  to  exclaim  ;  to  vociferate. 

Shout  unto  Gnd  with  the  voice  of  triumph.        Ps.  xlvii.  1. 
The  people  will  be  glad,  the  soldiers  shout.         Dryden. 
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To  shovf  at,  to  treat  with  shouts  or  clamor,  as  in 
derision.  Bp.  Hull 

SHOUT'gR,  n.     One  who  shouts.  Dryden. 

SHOUT'JNG,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  shouts;  a 

shout.     "  Shrieks  and  shoutings."  Dryden, 

SHOVE  (shiiv),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  scufan,  sceofan  ;  Dut. 
schidven  ;  Ger.  schieben  ;  Dan.  skujf'e  ;  Sw. 
skujfa.]     [i.  SHOVKU ;  pp.  shoving,  shoved.] 

1.  To  push  by  main  strength  ;  to  propel. 

Shoving  back  this  earth  on  which  I  sit.  Dryden. 

2.  To  press  or  rush  against.  Pope. 
He  used  to  Jftci'c  and  elbow  liis  fellow-creatures.     Arbuthnot, 

To  shove  by,  to  push  aside  ;  to  put  by. 

Oliencc's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice.         Sliak, 

SHOVE  (shiiv),  v.  n.    1.  To  push  any  thing  along 
The  seamen  towed,  and  I  shoved  till  we  arrived  within  for- 
ty yards  of  the  shore.  Swift, 

2.  To  move  in  a  boat  by  ptishing  it  along  with 
a  pole.     "  He  .  .  .  shoved  from  shore."     Garth. 

SHOVE  (shiiv),  M.  The  act  of  shoving;  a  push. 
"  I  then  gave  the  boat  another  shove."       Swift. 

fSHOVE'-GROAT,  n.  A  piece  of  metal  used  in 
the  game  of  shovel-board.  Shnk. 

Sh6v'EL  (shiiv'vl),  n.  [A.  S.scq/7,  sceofl;  scufan, 
to  shove  ;  Dut,  schojf'el ;  Ger,  schaufel;  Dan. 
skovl ;  Sw.  skofveL'\  An  implement  consisting 
of  a  broad  blade  or  scoop  with  a  handle. 

A  handbarrow,  wheelbarrow,  shovel,  and  spade. 
SHOVEL  (shiiv'vl),  v.  a. 

shovelling,  SHOVELLED. 

1.  To  take  up  and  throw  with  a  shovel. 

'Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay  me 
Where  no  priest  shovels  in  dust.  Shak. 

2.  To  take  up  as  with  a  shovel. 

Ducks  shovel  thom  up  as  they  swim.  Derham, 

t  Sh6v'EL-ARD  (shiiv' vl-5ird),  n.  A  kind  of  duck; 
a  shoveller.  Broimie. 

SHOV'EL-BOARD  (shuv'vl-bord),  n,  A  long  board 
on  which  a  play  is  performed  by  sliding  metal 
pieces  at  a  mark  :  —  also  the  game  itseU. Dryden. 

SHOV'EL-FUL,  n. ;  pi.  SHOVELFULS.     As  much 
as  a  shovel  will  hold. 
Qu.  Rev. 

SHOV'EL-LgR  (shiiv'- 
vl-er),w.  1.  One  who 
shovels. 

2.  (Ornith.)  A  spe- 
cies of  duck  having  a 
much  depressed,  di- 
lated bill,  rounded  at 
the  end;  Anasclype- 
ata.  Yarrell.  shoveller. 

SHOW  (sho),  v.a.  [A.  S.  sceawian,  to  look  or  see, 
to  look  out,  to  view  ;  Dut.  schouwen  ;  Ger.  schau- 
en  ;  Dan.  snue;  Sw.  skada.]     [i.  showed;  pp. 

SHOWING,  shown.] 

1.  To  present  or  expose  to  view  or  notice ; 
to  exjiibit ;  to  display. 

He  showed  the  riches  of  his  glorious  kingdom.   Esther  i  ^ 
Nor  want  we  skill  or  art  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence:  and  what  can  Heaven  shutv  more?  Milton. 

2.  To  make  to  see,  perceive,  or  know ;  to  ex- 
hibit to ;  to  point  out  to. 

I  am  sent 
To  shoiv  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days.        Hilton. 

3.  To  make  known  ;  to  make  public ;  to  dis- 
close ;  to  divulge ;  to  publish  ;  to  proclaim. 

I  am  young,  and  ye  are  very  old;  wherefore  I  was  afniid, 
and  durst  not  »how  you  mine  opinion.  Job  xxxii.  U. 

4.  To  point  out,  as  a  guide ;  to  make  clear  to 
the  sitjht.     "  To  show  the  way."  Johnson. 

5.  To  prove  ;  to  make  manifest ;  to  manifest. 

I  '11  to  the  citadel  repair. 
And  shoxo  my  duty  by  my  timely  care.  Dryden. 

6.  To  inform  ;  to  teach ;  to  instruct. 

The  time  cometh  when  I  shall  no  more  speak  unto  you  \n 
proverbs,  but  I  shall  sAoio  you  plainly  of  the  Father. 

J<lhH  XVI.  l.>. 

7.  To  aflTord  ;  to  bestow;  to  confer.  "  A  godd 
man  showeth  favor."  Ps.  cxii.  o. 

To  him  that  is  afflicted  pity  should  be  showed  fiom  liis 
friend.  J<>>>  "•  ^*- 

8.  To  make  clear ;  to  interpret ;  to  discover ; 
to  explain  ;  to  expound.  Dan.  v.  12. 

9.  To  conduct ;  to  usher. 

She  . . .  shows  him  into  the  dining-room.  Sivift. 

To  show  forth,  to  make  public;  to  proclaim;  to 

manifest.  "  Ye  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  him." 
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I  Pet.  ii.  9.  —  'I'd  nhow  off,  to  net  off;  to  exhibit  osten- 
tatiously \  to  diHplay.    Ehak. —  To  show  up,  tu  ox|)08e. 

4^-"Ttii!i  word  is  frequently  written  tihe.w;  hut, 
■ince  it  Id  nlwayi4  pronounced  and  often  written  show, 
wliicli  Id  favored  likewise  hy  tlio  Dutnti  schumcen,  i 
linvc  adjuHtud  the  orthography  to  the  pronunciation." 
Dr.Juhnsoa.  —  In  the  Bn^liHh  dictionarioD  which  pre- 
ceded tliat  of  Johustui,  this  word  it)  printed  shew  ;  and 
in  nearly  all  those  which  have  appeared  since  that  of 
Johnson,  it  is  printed  show;  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
orthography  show  "  is  favored  by  the  Dutch  schouwen," 
by  the  pronunciation,  and  hy  tlie  aurhority  of  the  dic- 
tionaries in  common  use,  the  form  shew  maintains  its 
fcround  hy  perhaps  the  prevailing  usage  of  the  best 
authors.  Smart,  however,  says,  "  Shea  ia  almost  ob- 
solete."—See  Shew. 

Syn.  —  To  show  is  a  more  common  and  familiar 
term  lliaii  to  exhibit  and  display.  VVe  show  to  one  or 
many  ;  we  exhibit  or  diyplay  in  public  or  to  great  nuin- 
liers.  —  Show  courage,  favor,  or  dislike;  exhibit  skill, 
bravery  ;  di.</j/ay  heroism  or  talents. —  Show,  point  out, 
or  direct  the  way  or  course  ;  show  or  proce  a  statement 
to  be  true  ;  expound  a  text  ;  explain  the  meaning  ;  dis- 
eoner  the  intention.  —  See  DEMONSTRATE. 

SHOW  (sha),  V.  n.  1.  To  be  in  appearance;  to 
appear  ;  to  look ;  to  seem.  D)-yden. 

8till  on  we  press,  and  here  renew  the  camam. 

So  grt'at  that  in  the  stream  the  niouii  s/iowed  purple,  rkilips. 

2.  To  have  appearance;  to  become.  "It  bet- 
ter sitowed  with  you,"  &c.  Shak. 

To  show  off,  to  make  an  ostentatious  exhibition  of 
one's  accomplishments.  Shak. 

SHOW  (she),  n.  1.  Something  presented  or  oflFered 
to  view;  a  sight;  a  spectacle;  an  exhibition. 
"  Public  shows  and  diversions."  Spectator. 

There  are  poultry-»Aoic»,  cattle-«Aou!«,  horticultural  and 
fioricultural  shows,  tec.  Siinmonds, 

2.  Exposure  or  exhibition  to  view  or  notice. 

I  have  a  letter  from  her. 
The  mirth  whereof 's  so  larded  with  my  matter, 
That  uclther  singly  can  he  inauifcstcd 
Without  the  show  of  both.  ShaJc. 

3.  Ostentatious  display ;  ostentation  ;  parade. 

I  envy  none  their  pageantry  and  show.  Young. 

4.  Superficial  or  external  appearance  ;  resem- 
blance ;  semblance,  as  opposed  to  reality. 

He  said,  and  clothed  himself  in  coarse  array, 

A  laboring  hind  in  show,  then  forth  he  went.      Drydcn. 

5.  Representative  action.  "  Expressed  in 
diitnb  show."  Addison. 

6.  {Med.)  A  mucous  discharge  a  short  time 
before  labor.  Dunglison. 

Show  of  hands,  a  raising  of  hands  in  voting,  as  in  a 
public  meeting.  Wright. 

Syn.  —  Show  is  a  general  term  for  any  thing  that  is 
exhibited  or  set  forth  to  view.  A  show  of  wild  beasts  ; 
a  cattle  show;  a  show  of  finery;  an  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures, of  public  performances,  of  horsemanship  ;  a  dis- 
play of  talents ;  a  pleasing  sig-ht ;  a  shocking  spectarlt ; 
a  theatrical  representation.  —  A  love  of  show  ;  a  show 
of  liberality  ;  a  parade  of  equipage  ;  an  ostentation  of 
learning. 

SHOW'— bILL.  m.  a  large  sheet  containing  an 
advertisement  in  large  letters  or  devices.  Career. 

SHOW'— BOX,  n.  A  box  containing  some  object 
of  curiosity  to  be  exhibited.  Simmonds. 

SHOW'BRKAD,  or  SHEW'BREAD  fshS'brSd),  n. 
Among  the  Jews,  twelve  loaves  of  unleavened 
bread,  sprinkled  with  frankincense,  represent- 
ing the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  placed  weekly  on 
the  golden  table  in  the  outer  apartment  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  afterwards  lawfully  eaten  only 
by  the  priests,  and  in  the  holy  place.  Kitto. 

And  thou  shalt  set  upon  the  table  shewbreatl  before  me 
•Iway.  Ex.  XXV.  30. 

SHOW'— CARD,  n.    A  trader's  placard.  Simmonds. 

SHOW'-CASE,  n.  A  case  or  box  with  the  top  and 
one  side  of  glass,  in  which  articles  are  placed  in 
a  shop  for  exhibition.  Wright. 

SHOW'pR  (sli6'?r),  n.     1.  One  who  shows;  an  ex- 
hibitor. Todd. 
2.  t  A  mirror.      Wickliffe.     Exod.  xxxviii.  8. 

SHovV'pR  (9hii(j'?r),  n.  [M.  Goth,  skura;  A.  S. 
scar ;  Oer.  schatter  ;  Sw.  HkHr.^ 

1.  A  fall  of  rain  or  hail  of  snort  duration. 

As  Vjoirem  that  water  the  earth.  I't.  Ixxil.  fl. 

Small  thowerf  lust  long,  but  sudden  storms  are  short.     Shak. 

2.  A  copious  fall  of  any  thing.  "A  sharp 
shower  of  arrows."  Spenser. 

3.  Copious  supply;  liberal  distribution.  "The 
great  shown-  of  your  gifts."  Shak. 

SHOWERED  ;    pp. 


SHOW'-STONE,    n. 
show  future  events. 


BHOVV'gR    (shbfi'er).    r.  a.     [t. 

8HOWE1UNO,  8H0WK11ED.] 


1.  To  wet  with  a  shower  or  falling  water. 

When  Qod  hath  tltotcend  the  earth.  Milton. 

2.  To  bestow  copiously  or  liberally ;  to  dis- 
tribute or  scatter  in  abundance. 

That  showert  down  (^reatnest  on  his  fl-iend«.        Addison. 

SHOVV'^R  (shbfl'^r),  v.  n.  To  rain  in  a  shower 
or  showers.  Johnson, 

SH6W'(;R-BATH,  n.  A  bath  in  which  water  is 
poured  in  drops  upon  a  person.  Clarke. 

SHOVV'eR-|-N6S8,  n.    State  of  being  showery. 

SIIOVV'(;r-l£ss,  «.  Without  showers.^rw»/ron^. 

SHOVV'^R-Y,  a.    1.  Raining  in  showers;  abound- 
ing in  showers.  "  The  showery  season."  Bacon. 
2.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,   a  shower. 
"  Showery  radiance."  Savage. 

SHOW'— GLAss,  n.  A  show-man's  glass ;  a  mir- 
ror. Cowper. 

SHOW'l-LY,  ad.  In  a  showy  manner;  with  osten- 
tation or  parade.  Todd. 

SHOW'l-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  showy ;  cau- 
diness  ;  ostentation  ;  parade.  'J  odd. 

SHOW'JNG,  n.   Act  of  one  who  shows ;  exhibition. 

SHOW'ISH,  a.     Showy,     [r.]  Swiji. 

SHOW'-MAN,n. ;  pi.  sbOw'-m£n.  One  who  exhib- 
its a  show  or  shows.  Cook. 

SHOWN  (slion),  ^.  from  «Aotc.    See  Show. 

SHOW'-PLAce,  n.  A  place  for  public  shows  or 
exhibitions.  Shak. 

A   glass  ball  supposed  to 
Clarke. 

SHOW'Y,  a.  1.  Splendid  ;  gay  ;  gaudv ;  fine  ; 
glaring;  finical.     "  Every  sAowy  trifle.       Cook. 

2.  Consisting  of  show;  ostentatious;  vain. 

Men  of  warm  imaginations  neglect  solid  and  substantial 
happiness  for  what  is  shown  und  supcrficiaL  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Finical,  Vain. 

fSHRAc,  V.  a.  ["Probably  scrag."  Richardson.] 
To  lop  ;  to  trim,-  as  trees.  lluloet. 

tSHRAG,  w.    A  twig  of  a  tree  cut  off.        Htiloet. 

t  SHRAo'egR,  n.    One  that  trims  trees.     Huloet. 

SHRAm,  v.  a.  To  shrivel ;  to  pinch,  as  with  cold. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Holloway. 

t  SHRAnk,  i.  from  shrink.  Shrunk. — See  Shrink. 

t  SHRAP,     )  n.    a  place  baited  with  chaflF  to  en- 
tSHRAPE,  )  tice  birds.  Bp.  Bedell. 

SHRAP'N^L,  a.  (Gunnery.)  Noting  shells  filled 
with  musket-balls  and  powder,  which,  when 
exploded,  project  the  balls  still  farther;-^ so 
applied  from  the  name  of  the  inventor.  General 
Shrapnel.  Stocqueler. 

SHRfcD,  V.  a.  [M.  Goth,  skreitan,  to  cut ;  A.  S. 
screadian.]  [i.  shred  ;  jjp.  shreddixo,  SHREO.] 

1.  To  cut  mto  small  pieces  or  strips. 

One  went  out  into  the  field  to  gather  herbs,  and  found  a 
wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof  wild  gourds  his  lap  full,  and 
came  and  shreU  thera  into  the  pot  of  pottage.     2  hings  iv.  SR». 

2.  t To  lop;  to  trim;  to  prune.        Anderson. 

SHRED,  n.  1.  A  small  piece  cut  off;  a  strip;  as, 
*'■  Shreds  of  leather."  Bacon. 

2.  A  fragment ;  a  piece  ;  a  shredding.  . 

His  panegyric  is  made  up  of  half-a-dozen  shreds.      Sw\fi. 
SHRED'DJNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  cutting  off. 

2.  That  which  is  cut  off;  a  shred.        Hooker. 

3.  (Arch.)  Slight,  short  pieces  fixed  below  the 
roof  and  bearers  in  old  buildings,  and  forming 
a  straight  line  with  the  upper  part  of  the  raf- 
ters ;  —  called  alsoywrmj^s.  Buchanan. 

SHRfeD'DY,  a.    Consisting  of  shreds.        Palmer. 

SHRfcD'LgSS,  ad.     Without  a  shred.  Clarke. 

SHREE'TA-LY,  n.  An  East  Indian  name  for  the 
tallipot  palm  {Corypha  timhraciilifera),  from  the 
pith  of  which  a  kind  of  flour  is  made.  Simmonds. 

SHREW  (shril),  n.  [Ger.  schreien,  to  cry  out.]  A 
peevish,  brawling  woman  ;  a  scold  ;  a  terma- 
gant: —  also  a  name  applied,  formerly,  to  a 
worthless  or  turbulent  man.  Johnson. 

And  every  feature  spoke  aloud  the  shrew.        Drydm. 

By  this  reckoning  he  is  more  shrew  than  she.  Shak. 

Tour  husband,  being  troubled  with  a  sAreic,  measures  my 

hnslmnd's  sorniw  by  his  woe.  Shot: 

Ut  Sometimes  written  and  rhymed  m  throw.  Shak. 


SHREW  (ilir(i),w.  FA.  8. 
acreuica.]  [Zoii.)  A 
small  insectivorous 
quadruped,  of  the  ge- 
nus Sorex  of  Linna-us ; 
—  called  also  shrew- 
mouse.  Bell. 


Comiaoa  shrew  iSom 
oraanu). 


+  SHREW  (shrd),  r.  a.    To  beshrcw  ;  to  cur«c. 

O  nice  proud  churl,  I  shrew  hit  be*.  Chtnetr. 

SHREWD  (shrdd),  a.    [The  parUciple  of  the  verb 

shreic] 

1.  t  Pernicious;  hurtful;  dangerous. 

Worldly  pleasures  be  shrewd  and  noisome  to  the  soul.    Jftter. 

2.  Malicious  ;  mischievious  ;  shrewish. 

Her  eldest  sister  is  so  cursed  and  shreuxt.  Shot. 

3.  Betokening  ill ;  bad. 

A  shreuHl  indication  and  sign  whereby  to  judge  of  thoM 
who  have  sinned.  South. 

4.  Artful ;  sagacious ;  sensible ;  sharp-sighted ; 
penetrating;  acute;  keen;  astute;  arch;  sly. 
"  A  man  of  shreicd  discernment."  Qu.  Rev. 

A  man  who  Is  shrewd,  and  nothing  more,  understands  all 
the  windings  and  turnings  of  dishonesty,  trickery,  and  false- 
hood. Ac.  Het>. 

Syn.  — See  Keen. 
SHREWD'LY  (shrtSd'I?),  ad.    1.  In  a  shrewd  man- 
ner ;  mischievously ;  destructively. 

His  want  of  experience  in  maritiroe  affair*  had  been  some- 
what shrcwdlj/  touched.  H'otlon. 

2.  Vexatiously;  —  used  commonly  of  slight 
mischief,  or  in  ironical  expressions. 

Yet  seemed  she  not  to  wince,  though  shrewdly  pulned. Dryden. 

3.  Cunningly ;  sagaciously.  "  You  apprehend 
passing  shrewdly."  Shak. 

SHREWDNESS  {8hr<ld'ne8),n.  L  t  Mischievous- 
ness ;  maliciousness ;  wickedness. 

In  their  houses  is  iniquity  and  shrewdness,  Chamxr. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  shrewd;  sagacity; 
acuteness ;  archness. 

Shrewdness  is  to  the  man  of  activity  what  scholarship  is  to 
the  man  of  thought;  the  one  is  the  knowledge  of  the  content 
of  books,  the  other  is  tiie  knowledge  of  the  way*  ojf  men. 

Ac.  Jiev. 
SHREW'ISH  (shrd'ish),  a.  Having  the  qualities  of 
a  shrew ;  froward  ;  petulant ;  clamorous. 

My  wife  is  slirewish  when  1  keep  not  hour*.  Shak 

SHREW'|SH-LY    (shrd'jsh-l?),    ad.       Petulantly; 

peevishly ;  frowardly.  Shak. 

SHREW'ISH-NESS  (shrd'jsh-nis),  n.  The  qualities 
of  a  shrew;  frowardness ;  petulance;  clamor- 
ousness.  "  I  have  no  gift  in  shrewishness."  Shak. 

SHREW'-MOLE  (shrii'niol), 
n.  {Zoiil.)  A  small  in- 
sectivorous quadruped  of" 
North  America,  resem- 
bling the  European  mole ;  shrew-moie. 
brown  mole ;  Scalops  aquatints. SirJ.  Richardson. 
^^  The  shrew-mole  is  of  an  elongate,  cylindrical 
form,  about  six  inches  long,  with  a  depressed,  elon- 
gated muzzle,  and  a  nearly  naked  tail.  It  burrows 
like  the  mole,  but  lives  near  the  banks  of  rivers.  BainL 

SHREW'-MOOSE  (shrtS'-),  n. ;  pi.  shrew-mice. 
(Zool.)  The  shrew;  —  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  mouse.  —  See  Shrew.  BelL 

SHRIEK  (shrSk),  v.  n.  [Su.  Goth,  shrika;  Dut. 
schreijen,  to  cry ;  Ger.  schreien ;  Dan.  skrige,  to 
cry;  Sw.  skrika,]  [i.  shrieked;  pp,  siikikk- 
INO,  SHRIEKED.]  To  Utter  a  sharn,  shrill  cry, 
as  in  distress  ;  to  cr>"  out  in  anguisn  or  horror; 
to  scream.  "  It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked,"  Shak. 

SHRIEK  (shrSk),  r.  a.    To  utter  with  a  shriek. 

[The  owl]  shrieking  his  baleful  note.  S/ienser, 

SHRIEK  (shrek),  n.  An  inarticulate  cry  of  distress 
or  anguish  ;  a  scream  ;  a  shrill  outcry. 

Time  has  been  my  senses  would  hare  cooled 

To  hear  a  night  snriei:  Shak 

SHRIEK'fR,  n.     One  who  shrieks.         G.  Crabbe 
SHRIEK'ING,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  shrieks 
SHRIEK'ING,  p.  a.     Uttering  a  sharp,  shrill  cry. 
SHRIEV'AL  (shrev'fl),  a.  Belonging  to  the  shriev 

or  sheriff.  Dryden, 

8HRIEV'AL-TY  (shrev'ji-te),  n.     The  ofBce  or  ju 

risdiction  of  a  sheriff;  sheriffalty.      Blackstone. 
tSf  Shriere  is  obsolete,  sheriff  being  used  instead  of 

it ;  yet  the  derivative  shrievaltg  is  more  in  use  than 

sker{ffitlty 

tSHRIEVE  (shrCv),  n.     A  sheriff.  Blackstone. 

t  SHRIFT,  «.     [A.  S.  scrifl.]     Confession  made  to 

a  priest.  S/iak.    Rowe. 


^^^ 


mIeN,  Bin.;    m6vE,  nor,  s6N;    bOlL,  BiJR,  ROlE.  — (?,  9.  5,  I,  soft;  jC,  C,  £,  i,  hard;   §  (U  s;   ^  M  »«.  — THIS,  this. 


SHRIFT-FATHER 

SHRIFT'-FA-Tn?R,  n.  A  father  or  priest  to 
whom  confession  is  made.  Fairfax. 

tSHRIGHT  (shrit),  J9.     Shrieked.  Chaucer. 

t  SHRIGHT  (shrit),  71.    A  shriek.  Spenser. 

BHRlKE.n.  {Omith.) 
A  dentirostral  bird 
of  the  order  Passe- 
res,  family  Lani- 
id<B,  and  genus  La- 
nius  of  Linna;iis ; 
butcher-bird.  Gray. 

«g=  Shrikes  live  in  Shrike  (Xonius  exc^Mor). 

families,  and  build  on  trees.  Some  of  them  are  so 
coiiraneoiis  and  cruel,  that  many  naturalists  have 
thereby  been  induced  to  place  them  among  the  birds 
of  prey.  Cuvier. 
SHRILL,  a.  [W.  grill,  a  creaking.  —  From  the 
same  source  as  shnek.  Richardson.  —  Bale 
writes  it  shirle.]  Sounding  in  a  piercing,  trem- 
ulous manner ;  sharp ;  acute. 

And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth.        Shak. 
Up  springs  the  lark  sAriU-voiced  and  loud.        Thornton. 

SHRILL,  V.  n.  To  make  a  shrill  or  piercing  sound. 

A  shrilling  trumpet  sounded  from  on  high.  Shak. 

SHRILL,  V.  a.     To  express  in  a  shrill  manner. 

How  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  dolors  forth.         Shak, 

SIIRILL'jNG,  n.   A  piercing,  shrill  sound.  Kirby. 
SHRILL'N^SS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  shrill. 
SHRILL'-TOnGUED  (-tiingd),  a.    Having  a  shrill 
voice.     "  Is  she  shrill-tongued  or  low  ?  "    Shak. 
SHRIL'LY,  ad.  With  a  shrill  noise  or  sound.  More. 

SHRIMP,  n.     [A.  S.  scrimman,  to  dry  up,  to  with- 
er.    Richardson.  —  Ger.  krimpen,  to  crimp  or 
'  cramp,  to  draw  together,  because,  when  boiled, 
it  draws  into  a  gibbous  shape.     Junius.  —  Ger. 
schnimpfen,  to  shrivel.     Skimier.'] 

1.  (Zool.)  A  name  applied 
to  the  decapod  crustaceans 
of  the  families  PalemonidcB 
and  Crangonidce,  but  partic- 
ularly of  the  latter,  the  type 
of  which  is  the  common 
shrimp,  or  C rangonvulgaris . 
The  latter  is  about  two  and  common  shrimp. 
a  half  inches  m  length,  and 

of  a  grayish-brown  color,  dotted  all  over  with 
dark  brown.  It  is  esteemed  for  food,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  prawn  by  the  absence  of 
the  long,  anterior,  serrated  spine.  Baird. 

2.  Any  thing  diminished  or  contracted  in  its 
growth  ;  —  a  little,  wrinkled  man ;  a  dwarf;  —  in 
contempt.  Shak. 

t SHRIMP,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  scrimman,  to  wither,  to 
contract.]     To  contract ;  to  shrink.        Echard. 

SHRIMP'ING,  n.  The  catching  of  shrimps  by 
means  of  a  shrimp-net.  Maunder. 

SHRImP'— NET,  n.  A  net  for  catching  shrimps, 
being  a  dredge-net  fixed  on  a  pole,  or  a  sweep- 
net  dragged  over  the  fishing  ground.  Sitmnonds. 

SHRINE,  n.  [A.  S.  serin;  Dut.  scryn;  Ger. 
schrcin  ;  Sw.  skrin.  —  L.  scriniutn,  a  basket  or 
chest ;  It.  scrigno  ;  Sp.  escrino  ;  Fr.  ecrin.']  A 
case,  box,  or  receptacle  for  something  sacred,  as 
the  remains  or  relics  of  a  saint. 

Shrine  of  the  mightj^I  can  it  be 

That  tliis  is  all  remains  of  thee  ?  Byron. 

fltj> There  were  two  sorts  oi shrines;  the  first  small 
and  portable,  generally  containing  a  single  relic,  and 
called  fenetra;  the  otlier  sort  were  tombs  differing 
from  the  generality  of  such  monuments  ouly  in  the 
richness  of  their  decorations,  and  in  the  sanctity  of 
the  persons  whose  remains  they  enshrined.      Britlon. 

SHRINE,  V.  a.  To  place  in  a  shrine  ;  to  enshrine. 
"  Shrining  them  alway  for  saints."        Tyndale. 

SHRINK,  r.n.  [A.  S.  «cr/weaw.]  [».  shrunk  ;  ^/j. 
SHiiiNKiNG,  SHiiuNK.  —  The  preterite  shrank, 
and  the  participle  shrunken,  are  nearly  obsolete.] 

1.  To  contract  spontaneously ;  to  shrivel. 
And  shrink  like  parchment  in  consuming  fire.       Dryden. 

2.  To  withdraw  or  fall  back,  as  from  danger ; 
to  recoil,  as  in  terror,  fright,  or  distress. 

Many  shrink  «l''ct»  at  tiic  first  would  dare.  Daniel. 

Training  cliildren  to  fiift'er  some  pain  without  sAnn/-i«(/  is 

a  way  to  gain  firmness  and  courage.  Locke. 

SHRINK,  r.  a.     To  make  to  shrink  ;  to  contract. 

If  he  lessens  the  revenue,  he  will  also  shrink  the  neces- 
sity. Bp.  Taylor. 
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SHKfNK,  n.     1.  Process  of  shrinking ;  contraction 
into  less  compass  ;  corrugation.         Woodward. 
2.  Act  of  recoiling,  as  from  danger. 


As  not  a  sigh,  a  look,  a  shrink  bewrays 
The  least  felt  touch  of  a  dangerous  fear. 


Daniel. 


SHRINK'A^E,  n.     1.  A  shrinking  or  contracting 

into  a  less  compass.  Bartlett. 

2.  An  allowance  for  shrinking.  Clarke. 

SHRINK'^R,  n.  One  who  shrinks  ;  one  who  re- 
tires from  danger.  Old  Sea-Song. 

SHRINK'JNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  shrinks. 
2.  A  recoiling  ;  contraction.  South. 

SHRINK'jNG-LV,  ad.  In  a  shrinking  or  contract- 
ing manner ;  by  shrinking.  Clarke. 

SHRITE,  M.     ( QrmYA.)  The  thrush.  Booth. 

SHRIVaL-TY,  n.     Shrievalty.  Johnson. 

t  SHRIVE,  V.  a.  ^A.  S.  serif  an,  to  receive  con- 
fession.] [i.  SHllOVE  or  SHUIVED  ;  pp.  SHIUV- 
INO,  SHRIVEN.]  To  hear,  as  a  priest,  at  con- 
fession ;  to  administer  confession  to. 

I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me  than  wive  me.         Shak. 

t  SHRIVE,  V.  n.    To  administer  confession. 

Where  holy  fathers  wont  to  shrive.  Spenser. 

SHRIv'EL  (shriv'vl),  v.  n.  [Dut.  sehrompelen  •, 
Ger.  schrumpelen,  to  draw  into  wrinkles.]      [i. 

SHRIVELLED  ;  pp.  SHRIVELLING,  SHRIVELLED.] 

To  be  contracted  into  wrinkles ;   to  wither;   to 
shrink  ;  to  dwindle  ;  to  contract. 

Leaves,  if  they  shrivel  and  fold  up,  give  them  drink.  Evelyn. 

SHRIV'EL  (shriv'vl),  V.  a.  To  contract  into  wrin- 
kles ;  to  cause  to  shrink. 

The  scorching  blast  invades 
The  tender  corn,  and  shrivels  up  the  blades.       Dryden. 

SHRIVELLED,  a.     Contracted  into  wrinkles.  CI. 

fSHRIV'^IR,  n.  One  who  shrives;  a  confessor. 
"  When  he  was  made  a  shriver,"  Shak. 

fSHRIV'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  shrives,  or 
hears  confession  ;  shrift.  Spenser. 

SHROFF,  n.  An  Indian  name  for  an  East  Indian 
banker  or  money-changer.  Brown. 

SHROFF'A^E,  n.  The  examination  of  coins,  and 
separ:iticn  of  the  good  from  the  bad.  Simmonds. 

SHROIJD,  n.     [A.  S.  scrud,  clothing.] 

1.  t  That  which  protects  ;  a  shelter  ;  a  cover. 

A  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches,  and  with  a  shad- 
owing shroud.  Ezek.  xxxi.  3. 

2.  The  dress  of  a  corpse  ;  a  winding  sheet. 

The  knell,  tlie  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave, 

The  deep,  damp  vault,  the  darkness,  and  the  worm.     Young. 

3.  t  The  branch  of  a  tree.  Warlon. 

4.  pi.  (^Naut.)  A  set  of  ropes  reaching  from 
the  mast-head  to  the  vessel's  sides,  to  support 
.the  mast.  Dana. 

Bowsprit  shrouds,  those  put  over  the  head  of  the 
bowsprit,  and  extended  on  each  side  to  the  ship's 
bows,  to  support  the  former.  —  Futtock  <>r  foothook 
shrouds,  pieces  of  rope  communicating  with  the  fut- 
tock plates  above  and  catharpings  below,  and  forming 
ladders.  Mar.  Diet. 

SHROUD,  V.  a.  \i.  shrouded  ;  pp.  SHROUDING, 
SHROUDED.] 

1.  tTo  cover;  to  shelter;  to  conceal;  —  to 
protect. 

Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we  '11  shroud  ourselves.    Shak. 

Besides  the  faults  men  commit,  with  this  immediate  avowed 

aspect  upon  their  religion,  there  are  others  who  slyly  shroud 

tiicmselvcs  under  the  skirt  of  its  mantle.         Decay  of  I'iety. 

2.  To  dress  for  the  grave,  as  a  dead  body. 

Whoever  comes  to  shroud  me,  do  not  harm 

That  subtile  wreath  of  hair  about  mine  arm.         Donne. 

3.  fTo  cut  or  lop  off,  as  the  top  branches  of 
trees.  Chambers. 

SHROUD,  V.  n    To  harbor ;  to  take  shelter.  Milton. 

SHRotyo'LpSS,  a.     Having  no  shroud.    Dodsley. 

t  SHROUD'Y,  a.    Affording  shelter.  Milton. 

t  SHROVE,  V  n.'fTo  revel  at  shrovetide.  Beau.  ^ Fl. 

SHROVE'TIDE,  n.  [Eng.  shrive,  shrove,  and  tide.'] 
The  time  of  confession  :  Shrove-Tuesday. 

And  welcome  merry  shrovetide.  Shak. 

SHROVE'-TUE^-DAY  (shr6v'tuz-dsi),  n.  [Eng. 
shrive,  shrove,  and  Tuesday.]  The  Tuesday  after 
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Quinquagesima  Sunday,  and  immediately  pre> 
ceding  Ash- Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  Lent. 

j8ES"It  was  a  custom  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
confess  their  sins  on  that  day,  in  order  to  receive  the 
sacrament,  and  thereby  qualify  themselves  for  a  mora 
religious  observance  of  Lent.  This,  in  process  of  time, 
was  turned  into  a  custom  of  entertainments  wherein 
they  leave  ofl'  flesh  and  other  dainties,  and  afterwards 
by  degrees  into  sports  and  merriments,  which  still,  in 
that  church,  make  up  the  whole  business  of  the  cat- 
nival.    Eden. 

tSHROV'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  revelling  at  shrove- 
tide ;  the  festivity  of  shrovetide.  Hales. 

fSHROW,  «.     A  shrew.  —  See  Shrew.     Wright. 

Pox  of  that  jest,  I  beshrev  all  shrows.  Shak. 

SHRUB,  n.  XA.S.scrob;  Ger.  «c;qj^,  rugged. — 
Ir.  sgrabuch,  rough  ;  Gael,  scraban,  a  stunted 
bush.]  A  small,  low,  dwarfish  tree,  having 
branches  which  prorjed  directly  from  theeiirth 
without  any  supporting  trunk  ;  a  bush.  Lindley. 
Covered  with  boughs  and  shrubs  from  heaven's  light.  Milton. 

Syn.— See  Bush. 

SHRUB,  n.  [Eng.  syrvp,  by  an  easy  corruption  ol 
y  to  h,  —  shrop,  shrxip,  shrub.  Tooke.  —  Pcrhapa 
from  Arab,  sharab,  sirup.]  A  beverage  or  liquor 
composed  of  rum  or  other  spirits,  acid,  and  su- 
gar. Dunglison, 

SHRUB,  V.  a.    To  rid  from  shrubs.         Anderson. 

SHRUB'BgR-Y,  n.  A  plantation  or  growth  oi 
shrubs  ;  shrubs  collectively.  Gravis. 

SHRUB'BJ-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  shrubby.  Ash. 

SHRUB'BY,  a.  1.  Having  the  nature  of  a  shrub  ; 
as,  "  shrubby  plants."  Mortimer. 

2.  Full  of  shrubs  ;  bushy. 

Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point.  Milton. 

3.  Consisting  of  shrubs. 

The  goats  their  shrubby  browse 
Gnaw  pendent.  Philips. 

Shrubby  plant,  a  perennial  plant,  with  woody  stems 
which  continue  alive  and  grow  year  after  year.  Oray. 

SHRUB'L^SS,  a.    Destitute  of  shrubs.        Byron. 

fSHRUFF,   n.     [Ger.   schroff,   rugged.]    Dross; 


refuse  of  metal  tried  by  the  fire. 


Bailey 


SHRUG,  V.  n.  [Dut.  schrik,  fear.  Skinner.— 
From  the  same  root  as  shriek.     Wachter.]     It. 

SHRUGGED  ;  pp,   SHRUGGING,  SHRUGGED.]   TO 

express  fear,  aversion,  or  surprise  by  drawing 
up  the  shoulders  towards  the  ears. 

With  a  sln-ugging  kind  of  tremor.  Sidnty. 

SHRCg,  v.  a.    To  contract  or  draw  up. 

And  shrug  myself  into  my  shell,  as  a  tortoise.       Florin. 
lie  shrugs  his  shoulders  when  you  talk  of  security.  Addison. 

SHRUG,  n.  A  drawing  up  of  the  shoulders,  usu- 
ally expressing  fear  or  aversion. 

A  nod,  a  shrug,  a  scornful  smile. 

With  caution  used,  may  serve  a  while.  Swift, 

SHRUNK,  i,  &  p.  from  shrink. 

SHRUNK'EN  (shriink'kn),  p.  from  shrink.  Shrunk. 
[Nearly  obsolete.]  Sjienser. 

sat,  interj.  Begone!  shoo!  shough  !  —  a  term 
used  to  frighten  poultry.       Lancashire  Dialect. 

SHU 'BIT,  n.  [Arab.]  The  aromatic  and  carmin- 
ative fruit  of  Anethum  sotca.  Simmonds. 

SHOcK,  n.     The  outer  shell  of  the  walnut,  chest- 
nut, &c.  :  —  the  husk  of  Indian  corn.     Bartlett. 
iftS=  In  England,  the  word  is  applied  to  pods  as  well 
as  husks ;  as,  [jea  sAuc/cs.     Wright. 

SHCd'DPR,  v.  fl.  [Dut.  schudden,  to  shake;  Ger. 
schnttem,  to  shake.]  \i.  shuddered  ;  pp. 
SHUDDERING,  SHUDDERED.]  To  shivcr,  or  feel 
a  tremor,  as  from  cold,  fear,  horror,  or  aversion ; 
to  quake  with  cold  or  with  fear  ;  to  tremble  ;  to 
shake  ;  to  quiver  ;  to  quake. 

He  gave  me  leave  to  put  on  my  clothes  again,  for  I  w»» 
shuddering  with  cold.  Sic^', 

Ca!sar  will  shrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  utter'st. 
And  shudder  in  the  midst  of  all  his  conquests.    Addtaon. 
Syn. —  See  Shake. 
SHUD'DgR,  n.    A  tremor  ;  a  state  of  trembling. 

Into  strong  shudders,  and  to  heavenly  agues.  Shak. 

SHUO'D^R-ING,  n.  A  peculiar  sensation  felt 
either  externally  or  internally,  which  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  a  spasmodic  movement  of  the 
parts  in  which  it  occurs ;  a  trembling  caused  by 
fear  or  dread.  Dunglison. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;    A,  E,  I,  6,  &,  Y,  short;    A,  ^,  ],  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fARE.  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;    HfilR,  h£R  ; 
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BHtJD'D^R-lNG,  a.  Trembling  with  horror  or 
aversion  ;  quaking  with  fear.  Clarke. 

8U&D'DgR-lNG-LY,  ad.  With  trembling.  Clarke. 

SliODB,  n.  The  husks  of  rice  and  other  refuse  of 
rice-mills,  largely  used  as  an  adulterating  in- 
gredient for  linseed  cake.  tiimmonds. 

BHDF'FLE  (gliOffl),  V.  a.  [Dim.  of  Eng.  shove.— 
A.   S.  icufan,  to   shove.]     [i.   shuffled  ;  pp. 

8HLFFLINO,  SHUKFLKl).] 

1.  To  throw  into  disorder ;  to  agitate  tumultu- 
ously,  80  as  that  one  thing  takes  the  place  of 
another ;  to  confuse. 

When  loU  arc  sh<^ffletl  together  In  a  lop.  South. 

In  most  thinga  good  and  evil  lie  shuffled.  South. 

2.  To  cause  to  change  positions  with  respect 
to  each  other,  as  the  cards  of  a  pack. 

We  sure  In  vain  the  cards  condemn; 

Ourselves  both  cut  and  shuffled  them.  Prior. 

3.  To  remove,  or  to  introduce,  by  means  of 
designed  confusion. 

Her  mother. 
Now  firm  fhr  Dr.  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  sht{ffle  her  away.  SItak. 

II  was  contrived  by  your  enemies,  and  thuffled  into  the 
papers  that  were  seized,  Dryilen. 

To  xkuffle  off,  to  get  rid  of.  "  Wlien  we  have  .ihuf- 
fleil  o^tliis  mortal  coil."  Shak. —  'J'o  shuffle  u/i,  to  form 
tumultuoiisly  or  fraudulently  ;  to  throw  together  in 
haste.  "  They  used  to  shuffle,  up  a  summary  proceed- 
ing by  examination,  without  trial  of  jury."     Bacon. 

SIlOp'FLE  (shiirtl),  V.  n.  1.  To  cause  the  cards 
of  a  pack  to  change  positions  with  respect  to 
each  other. 

A  sharper  both  fhufflea  and  cuts.  L' Estrange. 

2.  To  play  mean  tricks;  -to  practise  fraud; 
to  evade  fair  questions  ;  to  prevaricate  ;  to  quib- 
ble.    "  A  shujfling  excuse."  Arbuthnot. 

If  a  steward  be  Buttered  to  run  on  without  bringing  hira 
to  a  reckoning,  such  a  sottish  forbearance  will  teach  hnii  to 
shvjVf.  South. 

3.  To  practise  expedients;  to  contend  with 
difficulties ;  to  struggle  ;  to  shift. 


Your  lifu,  pood  master. 
Must  shmfle  for  itself. 


Shftk. 


4.  To  step  by  pushing  the  feet  without  rais- 
ing them  ;  —  to  move  with  irregular  gait. 

Who  like  a  cripple  shuffled  on  the  ground.  Drayton. 

Mincing  poetry, 
'T  is  like  the  forced  gait  of  a  Muffling  nag.  Shak. 

SUfJF'FLE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  shuffles,  or 
steps  by  pushing  the  feet  without  raising  them ; 

—  an  irregular  movement.  Bentley. 
2.  A  trick ;  an  evasion  ;  a  quibble. 

The  gifts  of  nature  are  beyond  all  shams  and  nhnffleft. 

L'JCstrange. 

SHUF'FLE-BOARD,  n.  The  old  name  of  shovel- 
board.  Todd. 

ShOf'FLE-cAp,  n.  A  play  at  which  money  is 
shaken  in  a  hat.  Arbicthnot. 

SHUF'FLpa,  n.  One  who  shuffles,  or  plays  tricks. 

SHOf'FLING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  shuffles ; 
act  of  throwing  into  disorder ;  confusion.  Locke. 

2.  Trick  ;  artifice  ;  duplicity ;  fraud. 

But 't  is  not  so  above; 
There  is  no  nhufflmg.  Shak. 

3.  Act  of  Stepping  by  pushing  the  feet  without 
raising  them ;  — an  irregular  gait.  Johnson. 

PHOF'FLJNG,  p.  a.     Throwing  into  confusion: 

—  fraudulent;    evasive;    disingenuous: — mov- 
ing by  pushing  the  feet ;  moving  irregularly. 

SHCf'FL1NG-LY,  ad.  With  a  shuiBe  or  an  irreg- 
ular  gait-  Dryden. 

8H0'M4,n.     [Arab.]     Beeswax.  Simmonds. 

SHC'MAC,  n.    Sumach.  McCulhch. 

SHOn,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  sctmian ;  Dut.  schuwen ;  Ger. 
srhetien.\  p.  .shvnnku  ;  pp.  .sihnmno,  .shun- 
NKi).]  To  avoid;  to  keep  clear  of ;  to  endeavor 
to  escape  ;  to  evade  ;  to  elude  ;  to  eschew. 

Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  «A»m  the  goal 

With  rapid  wheels.  Milton. 


So  chanticlrer,  who  never  saw  a  fox, 

Yet  fhiimied  him  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 

Syn.  —  See  Avoid. 


Dryden. 


SHOn,  ».  n.     To  decline;  to  avoid  to  do  a  thing. 

The  lark  still  shuns  on  lofty  boughs  to  buUd; 

Her  humble  nest  lies  silent  in  the  field.  Waller. 

8nrrN'Lf.SS,  o.    Inevitable ;  unavoidable,    Shak. 
SHOnt,  n.     [Contracted  from  shun  it.]     (Rail- 
roads.) A  turning  off  to  a  short  track,  that  the 


principal  track  may  be  left  free ;   a  short  rail- 
road to  turn  from  a  longer.     [Eng.]         Smart. 

SIIONT,  r.  a.     1.  To  shove.  Baileu. 

2.  To  give  sudden  start  to.     [Local.]       Asn. 

3.  To  move  off"  from  one  set  of  rails  to  an- 
other, on  the  line  of  a  railroad ;  to  switch.  Clarke. 

On  approaching  the  King's  Croas  terminus,  the  royal  train 
was  shunted  into  the  goods  station.  Ang.  Xews}iaijer. 

i)r#-Thi8  Is  an  obsolete  term  recently  revived,  and 
in  daily  use  thruuKhout  England  in  the  railroad  vo- 
cabulary,   .albert  Way. 

SHtJT,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  scittan,  to  shut  up ;  Dut. 
schtttten,  to  shut  in ;  Ger.  schntzen,  to  shut,  to 
dam.]     [».  8HL T  ;  pp.  shutting,  shut.] 

1.  To  close  so  as  to  prevent  ingress  or  egress. 

Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John.  Pope. 

2.  To  enclose  ;  to  confine  ;  to  imprison. 

Go,  shut  thyself  within  thine  house.  £zek.  iii.  24. 

3.  To  prohibit ;  to  bar  ;  to  exclude. 
Shall  that  be  sliut  to  man  which  to  the  beast 

Is  open?  Hilton. 

4.  To  contract ;  not  to  keep  expanded. 

Nor  shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother.       Deut.  xv.  7. 

To  shut  out,  to  exclude  ;  to  deny  admission  to.  "  In 
such  a  night  to  shut  mo  out !  "  Shak.  —  To  shut  up,  to 
close  up  ;  to  make  impervious  ;  to  make  impassable, 
or  impossible  to  be  entered  or  quitted.  "  You  shut  up 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men."  Matt,  xxiii.  13. 
—  To  conclude  ;  to  terminate.  "  The  kind  grave  shuts 
up  the  mournful  scene."  Dryden. —  To  fret  shut  of 
any  thing,  to  got  it  thrown  or  cast  off  or  away,  clear 
away  ;  to  get  clear  ot,  rid,  or  free ;  to  be  shot  of. 
Richardson,  » 

sriUT,  V.  n.    To  be  closed  ;  to  close  itself. 

Flowers  open  in  the  day,  and  shut  at  night.  Johnson. 

SHijr,p.a.  Quit ;  rid  of ;  clear.  [Local.]  Bartlctt. 
SHUT,  n.     1.  A  close  ;  the  act  of  shutting. 

That  since  the  shut  of  evening  none  had  seen  him.     Dryden. 
2.  A  small  door  or  cover ;  a  shutter.  Newton. 

SHOT'T^R,  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  shuts. 
2.  A  cover  for  a  window,  of  wood  or  iron. 

Sleep  at  ease;  the  shutters  make  it  night.  Dryden. 

SHOT'TLE  (shiSt'tl),  n.  [A.  S.  sceotan,  to  shoot ; 
Dut.  schietspoel ;  schieten,  to  shoot,  and  spoel,  a 
spool,  a  quill ;  Icel.  shutul.'] 

1.  {Weaning.)  An  instrument  which  guides 
the  thread  it  contains  so  as  to  make  it  form,  the 
woofs  of  stuffs,  cloths,  linen,  and  other  fabrics, 
b^  throwing  the  shuttle  alternately  from  left  to 
right  and  from  right  to  left  across  between  the 
flireads  of  the  warp,  which  are  stretched  out 
lengthwise  on  the  loom.  Brande.     Shak. 

My  days  are  swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle.        Job  vii.  6. 

2.  (Founding.)  A  gate  or  stop  to  the  sow  or  j 
trough  by  which  the  melted  metal  is  let  out  into 
the  mould.  Simmonds. 

SH0t'TLE-C6CK,  n.  1.  A  cork  stuck  with  feath- 
ers, to  be  driven  backward  and  forward  by  play- 
ers with  a  battledoor.  Johnson.  Spenser. 
2.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub  of  the  mallow 
family,  indigenous  in  Mexico ;  Periptera  puni- 
cea;  —  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
flowers  to  a  shuttlecock.  Loudon. 

SHUT'TLE-RACE,  n.  A  sort  of  shelf  in  the  weav- 
er's loom.  Simmonds. 


A  Chinese  abacus,  or  calculat- 
Smart. 


Shai: 
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shwAn'pAn,  n. 

ing  instr\iment 

SHY  (shi),  a.  [Dut.  schuw,  shy ;  Ger.  scheu  \  Dan. 
sky  ;  Sw.  sky/g.] 

1.  Disinclined  to  associate  with  others  ;  keep- 
ing apart  from  society  ;  not  free  of  behavior  ; 
reserved  ;  not  familiar ;  coy  ;  bashful. 

A  shy  fellow  was  theduke:  and  I  believe 
I  know  the  cause  of  his  withdrawing. 

2.  Cautious  ;  heedful ;  wary  ;  chary, 

We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit. 
He  was  very  shy  of  using  it. 

3.  Suspicious ;  iealous. 

Princes  ore,  by  wisdom  oi  state,  somewhat  sAy  of  their 
successors.  B'otlon. 

SHY,  n.     A  fling;  a  throw,  Bartlett. 

If  his  lordship  gets  a  stono  in  his  hood,  he  must  have  a  shu 

at  somebody,  London  Punch. 

SHY,    V.  n.      [».  SHIED  ;  pp.  8HTINO,  SHIED.l      To 

turn  aside  or  start,  as  a  horse  ;  to  sheer.  Forby. 

SHY,  r.  a.    To  throw,  as  a  flat  stone  or  a  shell, 
with  a  careless  jerk  ;  to  fling.  Wright. 

SHY'LY,  ad.    In  a  shy  manner ;  not  familiarly. 


SHY'N^SS,  n.  The  sUte  of  being  shy  ;  reserved- 
ness  ;  bashfulness.  Bp.  Home. 

Syn.  —  Sfty»M«  arise*  from  a  disinclination  to  be 
familiar,  and  from  thinkine  too  much  atiuui  one's 
lUiir,  and  it  generally  iinitlJM  caution  or  «ui>picion; 
cuynesH  is  modoHl  or  ditlident  reserve  ;  luuhfalnext,  ma 
awkward  timidity  ;  diffidence,  a  fcclinK  which  arinca 
generally  from  underrating  one's  powers.  A  ihf 
man  ;  a  diffident  person  ;  a  bashful  youth  ;  a  coy  maid. 

si,  n.     (Mus.)  The  syllabic  name  of  the  wcveiith 

tone  of  any  major  diatonic  scale.  Warner. 

SI'A-gOsh,  n.     (Zonl.)  The  caracal.  SmelUe. 

8i-AL'A-G6GUE  (sT  »r»-g5p),  n.  [Gr.  alalo*,  sali- 
va, and  ayu),  to  lead.]  (Med.)  That  which  pro- 
motes  the  secretion  of  saliva.  Dungliton. 

Si-A.M-E§E',  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  or  the  natives 
of  Siam.  En/yy. 

SI-AM-E^E',  o.     Belonging  to  Siam.         Ec.  Rev. 

tSiB,  a.  [A,  S.  sib,  relation.]  Akin,  in  affinity ; 
related  by  consanguinity.  Beau.  A  Fl. 

t  sIb,  n.    A  relation ;  —  a  companion.  MoutUagu. 
49~  It  is  still  in  use  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng.  HallixelL 
SlB'BgN^,  n.  An  infectious  disease  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Scotland,  resembling  syphilis. 

Dunglison. 

ei-BE'R|-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Siberia,  a  large 
country  comprehending  the  most  northerly 
parts  of  the  Russian  empire  in  Asia.  Eney. 

Sl-BE'm-AN,  n,     A  native  of  Siberia,        P.  Cyc 

8I-BE'RI-AN-CRAb,  n.  (Rot.)  A  deciduous  tree, 
indigenous  in  Siberia,  bearing  pink  flowers  in 
sessile  umbels  ;  Pyrus  prunifoba.  Loudon. 

Sl-BE'R{-AN-PEA"rREE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  deciduous  leguminous  trees  and 
shrubs,  of  the  genus  Carapana  ;  —  so  called 
from  their  being  indigenous  in  Siberia.  Lotidon. 

SI-BE'R!TE,  or  sTB'^-RITE  [sp-bs'rlt,  Brande; 
8lb'?-rlt,  K.  C.  Wb.],  n.  (Alin.)  A  varictv  of 
tourmaline;  rubellite.  PhiUips. 

s!b'j-LANCE,  n,    A  hissing  sound.  Dr.  SoiUhey 

SIB'I-LANT,  a.  [L.  sibilo,  sibihns,  to  hiss  ;  sihi- 
lus,  a  hissing,  which  Quintilian  has  recorded  to 
be  one  of  the  three  words  (mnaifus,  sihilus,  mur- 
mur) formed  from  the  sound.]  Having  a  hiss- 
ing sound,  or  the  sound  of  the  letter  s ;  hissing. 

SiB'l-LANT,  n.  A  letter  or  character  having  a 
hissing  sound,  as  s  and  z.  Latham 

SlB-|-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  hissing ;  a  hissing 
sound.     "  A  sibilation  or  hissing."  Bacon. 

SiB'lL-oDs,  o.    Hissing;  sibilant.  Pennant. 

sIb'YL,  n,  [Gr.  aiPvUa  ;  Sitfj,  Doric  for  AM{,  gen. 
of  Zfbf,  Jupiter,  and  povX^,  counsel,  i,  e,  she  thai 
tells  the  will  of  Jupiter  ;  L,  sibylla,  a  prophet- 
ess,] (Myth.)  A  prophetic  woman  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Italy, 

9S-  Of  the  prophetic  virgins,  called  Sibyls,  who 
were  believed  to  be  thrown  by  a  god  into  a  kind  ol 
transjtort  or  insanity,  in  which  they  were  able  to  un- 
veil futurity,  ancient  writers  mention  ten,  among 
whom  the  Sibyl  of  Cuniip,  in  Campania,  was  the  most 
celebrated.  According  to  O.  ItlUller,  the  oracle  of  the 
Sibyls  and  the  worship  of  Apollo  were  carried  loCumR 
from  the  Triijau  Ida,    Ency.  Amer. 

SlB'YL-LiXE  (19),  a.     [L.  sibyllintts.]     Of,  or  be 
longing  to,  a  sibyl.        '  Addison. 

Sibylline  books,  a  collection  of  prophecies  said  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Sibyl  of  C'uiiia>,  and  olTered 
by  her  to  Tarqiiin  for  sale.  VVIieii  the  king,  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  price  asked,  refused  to  buy  them, 
the  old  woman  threw  three  of  the  iHmks  into  ilic  tire, 
and,  on  a  second  refusal,  three  more;  aflt-r  n  hirh, 
the  king,  alarmed,  paid  for  the  three  remaining  the 
price  asked  for  the  whole,  and  roiiunitled  them,  as 
an  oracle,  to  he  consulted  on  iniftortant  p«)litical  occa- 
sions, to  the  keeping  of  two  men.  Ency.  Amer. 

sIb'YL-lIsT,  n,  A  devotee  of  the  sibyl,  Cudtcorth. 

SIc'A-MORE,  n.     The  sycamore.  Peacham. 

Sic'CA.  n.  A  weight  for  gold  and  silver  in  India, 
equal  to  179|  troy  grains.  Watersion. 

sIc'CA-RI-PEE',  n.  An  East  Indian  coin  of  the 
value  of  2s.  0..54d.  sterling  ($0,494).  McCulhch, 

tSlC'CATE,  r.  a.    [L.  sicco.}    To  dry.  Cockeram. 

tS|C-CA'TIQN,  n.    The  act  of  drying.        BaileyL 


MIeN,  SIR;    MOVE,  N5R,  s6N  ;    B^IX,   BiJR.  ROlE.  — <?,  y,  ,,  ^,  soft;   £.  S,  c,  g.  hard;   ?  «M  z ;    ^  as  gz.  —  TlUS.  thi.. 
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e!c'CA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  sicco,  siccattis,  to  dry.]  Dry- 
ing ;'  causing  to  dry.  Smart. 

fSIC-^lF'JC  (sjk-sifik),  a.  [L.  siccus,  dry,  and 
facio,  to  make.]     Causing  dryness.  Bailey. 

SiC'gi-TY  (sik's§-te),  n.  [L.  siccitas,  drought;  It. 
siccith  ;'  Fr.  siccUL'\  Dryness  ;  aridity  ;  want 
of  moisture.  Bacon. 

SICE  (317,,  66)  [siz,  S.  W.  P.  J.E.  F.  Ja.K.  Sm.], 
n.    [Fr.  six.']    The  number  six  at  dice.  Dryden. 

tSICH,  a.    Such.     [Still  in  vulgar  use.]    Spetisej: 

S{-CIL'J-AN,  a.     Relating  to  Sicily.  E)icy. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  {French  Hist.)  the  massacre  of  all 

tl>e  French  in  Sicily  on  Easter  Monday,  March  30, 

1289,  at  the  hour  of  vespers.  Ency.  Amer. 

S|-CiL'J-AN,  M.    A  native  of  Sicily.  Brydone. 

si-  CIL-I-A  'JVd  (s5-tshil-e-a'no),  n.  {Mus.)  Noting 
a  gentle,  rural  kind  of  movement,  in  six-eight 
measure  of  rather  a  slow  time,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Pastorale,  and  borrowing  its  rhyth- 
mical form  from  the  Sicilian  dance.        Warner. 

SICK,  a.  [A.  S.  seoc,  sick  ;  Dut.  ziek;  Ger.  siech  ; 
Sw.  sink  ;  Icel.  syke.  —  Gr.  iriK^^^ds,  squeamish.] 

1.  Afflicted  with  disease;  not  well;  ill;  — 
used  with  o/"  before  the  disease. 

Many  are  weak  and  sick  among  you.  Bible,  1551. 

Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs.  Shak. 

Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch.  Milton. 

The  sick  in  body  call  for  aid;  the  sick 

In  mind  are  covetous  of  more  disease.  Young. 

2.  Affected  with  nausea; — now  used  chiefly 
in  this  sense  in  England.  DungUson. 

3.  Disgusted  ;  tired  ;  weary  ;  —  used  with  of. 

Why  will  you  break  the  Sabbath  of  my  days. 

Now  sick  alike  of  envy  and  of  praise?  Pope. 

4.  t  Corrupted.     "  SiC/t  interpreters."     Shak. 

5.  Applied  to  a  place  where  there  is  sickness, 
or  to  the  bed  on  which  a  sick  person  lies  ;  as, 
"  A  sick  room  " ;  "  A  sick  bed." 

The  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Sickness. 
tSICK,  V.  n.     To  sicken  ;  to  be  ill.  Shak. 

SICK'— BED,  n.  A  bed  on  which  a  sick  person 
lies.  Congreve. 

I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  desert  his  sick-bed  for  any 
scheme  of  amusement.  //.  More. 

SiCK'-BERTH,  n.    A  berth  for  the  sick.     Clarke. 

sICK'-BRAINED,  a.  Having  a  disease  of  the 
brain.  Clarke. 

sICK'EN  (sik'kn),  V.  a.  \i.  SICKENED  ;  pp.  sick- 
ening, SICKENED.] 

1.  To  make  sick  ;  to  disease  ;  —  to  weaken. 

Which  should  one  earth,  one  clime,  one  stream,  one  breath. 
Raise  this  to  strength,  and  sicken  that  to  death.  I'rior. 

2.  To  weary  ;  to  disgust.  Roget. 

SICK'EN  (sik'kn),  v.  n.  1.  To  grow  sick ;  to  fall 
into  disease. 

My  lord  of  S. . . .  and  his  eldest  son  sickened  at  the  siege 
and  died  at  Berghen.  Huioell. 

2.  To  grow  weak  ;  to  decay  ;  to  languish. 

So  sicken  waning  moons  too  near  the  sun.  Dryden. 

3.  To  feel  aversion  ;  to  be  disgusted. 

Pensive  she  stood  on  llion's  towery  height, 

Beheld  the  war,  and  sickened  at  the  sight.  Pope. 

SICK'EN-ING, />.  o.     Nauseating;  disgusting. 

tSiCK'pR,  a.  [L.  securiis.  —  Dut.  zeker  ;  Ger. 
siclier  ;  Dan.  sikker.]     Sure  ;  certain.    Spenser. 

tsTCK'gR,  ad.    Surely;  certainly.  Spenser. 

tsiCK'gR-LY,  ad.     Surely.  Robinson. 

tSlCK'pR-NKSS,  n.    Security.  Spenser. 

SiCK'ISH,  a.  1.  Somewhat  sick ;  inclined  to  be 
sick.  "  The  medicine  did  not  make  her  sick- 
ish."  Boyle. 

2.  Causing  nausea  ;  nauseating;  nauseous. 

SICK'jSH-LY,  ad.  In  a  sickish  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

RlCK'JSH-NKSS,  n.     The  state  of  being  sickish. 

SICKLE  (sTk'kl),  n.  [A.  S.  sicel,  sicol;  Dut.  sik- 
kel;  Ger.  sichel;  Dan.  segel,  segl;  Sw.  sickel. — 
Gr.  ^(4y/cP.)7,  ^(iy/t^oi/ ;  L.  secula.']  A  hook  for 
reaping.grain  ;  a  short,  curved  reaping-hook. 

Immediately  he  putteth  in  the  sickle,  because  the  harvest 
IS  come.  Jjiuk  iv.  •£!. 

Slc'KLED  (slk'kld),  a.  Furnished  with  a  sickle. 
"  The  sickled  swain."  Thomson. 

SiC'KLE-MAN,  n. ;  pi.  SICKLEMEN.  A  reaper. 
"  You  sunburnt  sicklemen."  Shak. 


fSIC'KL^R,  n.     One  who  reaps  with  a  sickle  ;  a 
reaper.  Sandys. 

SiC'KLE-SHAPED,  a.     Shaped  like  a  sickle. 

t  siCK'LjpsS,  a.    Not  being  sick.  Tuberville. 

SIC'KLE-WORT  (-wurt),   n.      [A.   S.   sicolwyrt.'] 
{Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Coronilla.  Wright. 

SICK'LIED,  ^.  a.    Made  sick.  Shak. 

SfCK'LJ-NESS,  n.     1.  State  of  being  sickly  ;  dis- 
position to  sickness  ;  habitual  disease.       Shak. 
2.  Unhealthiness,  as  of  a  climate.       Graunt. 

SICK'-LIST,  n.    A  list  of  the  sick.  Clarke. 

SiCK'LV,  a.     1.  Not  in  good  health  ;  ailing;  ha- 
bitually indisposed  ;  weak  ;  languishing. 

Would  we  know  what  health  and  ease  are  worth,  let  us  ask 
one  that  is  sickly  or  in  pain,  and  we  have  the  price.       Orew. 

2.  Faint ;  feeble  ;  languid. 

The  moon  grows  sickly  at  the  sight  of  day.        Dryden. 

3.  Marked  by,  or  connected  with,  sickness. 

When  on  my  sickly  couch  I  lay.  Swrft. 

Syn.  —  See  Sickness. 
SiCK'LY,  ad.    Not  in  health.  Shak. 

f  SICK'LY,  V.  a.  To  make  diseased ;  to  sicken.SAaA. 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.  Shak. 

SlCK'N^SS,  n.    [Ger.  SMc/i#,  passion.  —  See  Sick.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  sick ;  disease ;  disor- 
der ;  malady ;  illness. 

Jesus  went  about  healing  every  sickness.         Matt.  iv.  23. 

Sickness  is  a  kind  of  adversity  which  is  both  a  trial  and  a 

discipline.  Whatelij. 

2.  Disorder  of  the  stomach  ;  nausea. 

Syn.  —  Sickness  denotes  the  stale  of  beitig  sick ;  ill- 
ness, that  of  being  ill ;  ind'ispusition,  tliat  of  being  indis- 
posed. Of  these  three  terms  sickness  is  the  strongest, 
and  indisposition  the  weakest.  Sick  and  ill  are  often 
used  indiscriminately  ;  but  sick  often  supposes  the  dis- 
ease to  proceed  from  within,  ill  from  without;  sick 
at  the  stomach,  sick  of  a  fever ;  ill  of  the  measles  or 
of  wounds.  Sick  denotes  a  temporary  state  :  sickly,  a 
more  permanent  one,  as  he  who  is  sickly  is  seldom 
well ;  a  sickly  constitution  ;  very  sic*:  or  dl;  a  severe 
sickness  ;  a  slight  indisposition  ;  an  ill  state  of  health  ; 
ill  at  ease;  morbid  feeling;  disordered  mind.  Sick 
often  implies  nausea,  disgust,  distaste,  or  dislike  ;  as, 
sick  at  heart ;  sick  of  a  bargain,  of  company,  or  of  the 
world. 

ni  and  illness,  as  applied  to  disease,  are  now  much 
more  used  m  the  language  than  formerly.  The  term 
illness  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  common  version  of  the 
Bible,  or  in  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare  or  of  Milton, 
sick  and  sickness  beuig  used  instead  of  ill  and  illness  ; 
as,  "All  manner  of  sickness";  "Heal  the  sick"; 
"  Sick  of  the  palsy,  of  fever,"  &c.  But  the  terms  ill 
and  illness,  as  applied  to  common  diseases,  have  been 
much  more  used  within  the  past  century  than  they 
were  previously.  —  S^e  Disease. 

SIC  PAS' sm,n.     [L.]     So  every  where. 

SID'DOW,  a.  Noting  peas  that  boil  freely.  Loudon. 

SIDE,  n.     [A.  S.  side  ;  Frs.  sid  ;  Dut.  zyde  ;  Ger. 
seite ;  Dan.  side  ;  Sw.  <Sf  Icel.  sida.] 

1.  One  of  the  opposite- parts  in  man  and  other 
animals  fortified  by  the  ribs. 

But  one  of  the  knights  opened  his  side  with  a  spear. 

John  xix.  34,  n'lcktijf'e's  Trans. 
Ere  the  soft,  fearful  people  to  the  flood 
Commit  their  woolly  sides'.  Tltomson. 

2.  A  part  of  any  thing  which  is  long  and 
broad,  as  distinguished  from  an  end ;  one  of  the 
parts  of  any  body  that  run  collaterally,  or  that, 
being  opposite  to  each  other,  are  extended  in 
length  ;  as,  "  The  side  of  a  house,  a  fence,  &c." 

The  tables  were  written  on  both  their  sides:  on  the  one 
side  and  on  the  other  were  they  written.  Ex.  xxxii.  15. 

3.  The  part  of  persons  on  the  right  hand  or 
the  left. 

The  lovely  Thais  by  his  side. 

Sat  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride.  Dryden. 

4.  Line  of  boundary;  margin;  edge;  verge. 

In  wood  or  grove,  by  mossy  fountain  side.  Milton. 

5.  A  part  considered  in  regard  to  its  direc- 
tion or  its  situation  as  to  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass. 

They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 

Of  Paradise.  Milton. 

6.  One  of  two  parties  placed  in  contradistinc- 
tion or  opposition  to  each  other. 

There  began  a  sharp  and  cruel  fight,  many  being  slain  and 
wounded  on  both  sides.  Knolles. 

It  is  granted  on  both  sides  that  the  fear  of  a  deity  doth  uni- 
versally possess  the  minds  of  men.  llllotion. 

7.  Party ;  interest ;  faction  ;  sect. 

Some,  valuing  those  of  their  own  side  or  mind. 

Still  make  themselves  the  measure  of  .nankind.     Pope. 


8.  Line  of  consanguinity  or  kindred ;  as,  "  He 
is  cousin  by  the  mother's  side." 

9.  (Geom.)  A  straight  line  forming  a  part  of 
the  boundary  of  a  plane  figure ;  as,  "  The  sid£  of 
a  triangle,  or  a  polygon  "  :  —  the  line  in  which 
any  two  of  the  planes  which  bound  a  solid 
intersect  each  other  ;  as,  ''The  side  of  a  cube." 

To  choose  sides,  to  select  persons  to  be  opposed  to 
each  other,  in  any  game,  or  other  exercise  of  compe- 
tition.—  To  take  sides,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  one  of 
the  parties  in  a  contest. 

SiDE,  a.  1.  Being  on  the  side ;  lateral.  "  The 
two  side  posts."  Ex.  xii.  7. 

2.  Oblique  ;  indirect.     "  A  side  wind."  Swift. 

Side  bar  rule,  {Kng.  Law.)  a  rule  authori/.ed  by  the 
courts  to  be  granted  by  their  officers  as  a  matter  of 
course,  without  formal  application  being  made  to  them 
in  ojien  court  ;  — so  called  because  moved  for  by  the 
attorney  at  side  bar,  that  is,  informally.  BurrUl. 

SiDE,  a.  [A.  S.  sid,  sida,  ample  ;  Dan.  sid,  long ; 
Scot,  side.]  Broad  ;  long  ;  large  ;  extensive. 
[Local,  north  of  Eng.]  Brockeft. 

His  branched  cassock,  a  side  sweeping  gown.      B.  Jonson. 

SIDE,  V.  n.  [i.  SIDED  ;  pp.  siding,  sided.]  To 
join  a  party  ;  to  espouse  a  cause ;  to  engage  in 
a  faction  ;  to  take  sides. 

Some  follow  law,  and  some  with  beauty  side.    Granville. 

fSIDE,  V.  a.    1.  To  be  or  to  stand  at  the  side  of. 

The  pair  which  do  each  other  side.  B.  Joiismi. 

2.  To  attach  to  a  side  or  party. 

All  rising  to  great  place  is  by  a  winding  stair;  and  if  there 
be  factions,  it  is  good  to  side  a  man's  self  whilst  rising,  and 
balance  himself  when  placed.  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  equal  with  ;  to  match 


[He]  carried  more  about  him  in  his  excellent  memory  than 
any  man  I  ever  knew,  ray  lord  Falkland  only  excepted,  who 
I  think  sided  him.  Clarendon. 


SIDE'BOARD  (sid'bord),  n.  A  table  with  drawers, 
&c.,  for  dining  utensils.  Britten. 

SIDE'— BOX,  n.  An  enclosed  seat  on  the  side  of 
a  theatre.  Pope. 

SIDE'— CUT,  11.  A  lateral  canal  diverging  from 
the  main  canal.  'latiner. 

SID'^D,  a.    Having  a  side  ;  as,  "  One-sided." 

SIDE'FLY,  n.     A  species  of  insect.  Dcrham. 

SIdE'HILL,  n.     The  side  of  a  hill  ;  a  hillside. 

SIdE'LJNG,  n.  A  ridge  or  balk  on  the  side  of  an 
arable  field.  Cowell. 

SIDE'LJNG,  a.  Inclined;  oblique;  sloping;  as, 
"  Sideling  ground."  Francis. 

SIde'LONG,  a.  Lateral;  oblique;  not  in  front ; 
not  direct.     "  A  sidelong  glance."  Dryden. 

SIDE'LONG,  ad.     \.  Laterally  ;  obliquely. 

Sidelong  had  pushed  a  mountain  from  his  seat.        Milton. 

2.  On  the  side.  "  Lay  pots  sidelong."  Evelyn. 
SIDE'LOOK  (-Iflk),  n.     An  oblique  view.      Steele. 

SiDE'-POSTS,  71.  pi.  {Carp.)  A  kind  of  truss- 
posts  placed  in  pairs.  Buchanan. 

SlD'^R,  n.  One  who  sides  or  joins  a  party.  Sheldon. 

fSI'D^R,  n.    Cider. —  See  Cider.  Ash. 

sTd'5R-AL,  a.  [L.  sideralis;  sidus,  a  star;  It. 
siderate ;  Fr.  sidtiral.]    Starry  ;  sidereal.  Milton. 

SlD'pR-AT-pD,  a.  [L.  sideror,  siderntus,  to  be 
sun-struck.]     Blasted  ;  planet-struck.   Browne. 

SID-^R-A'TION,  w.  [L.  sideratio,  a  blight ;  It. 
siderazione  ;  Fr.  sidtration.]  The  state  of  one 
struck  suddenly,  without  apparent  cause,  and 
as  if  by  the  influence  of  the  stars  or  planets  :  — a 
blast  or  blight  as  in  plants.     DungUson.     Ray. 

SJ-DE'Rp-AL,  a.  [L.  sidereus,  of,  or  belonging 
to,  the  constellations.]  Relating  to  the  stars  ; 
astral;  starry.  ^^  Sidereal  »^\exiAors."  Coventry. 
Sidereal  day,  the  interval  of  time  between  two  suc- 
cessive transits  of  the  meridian  by  any  star.  —  Sidereal 
year,  the  interval  of  time  between  two  successive  re- 
turns of  the  sun  to  the  same  position  in  respect  to  tlw 
same  stars,  or  a  fixed  point  in  space.  Herschrl. 

sId'?R-ITE  [sid'er-it,  Ja.  K.  CI.  Wr.  Wb.  ;  se- 
de'rlt,  Sm.],  n. 

1.  (Min.)  A  name  applied  to  an  indigo-blue 
variety  of  quartz,  to  an  arseniate  of  iron,  and 
to  a  carbonate  of  iron.  Dana. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Sideritis.Clarke. 

SID-E-ni'TIS,  n.     [Gr.  aifiripo^,  iron.]     {Bot.)  A 

genus  of  labiate  plants ;  ironwort.         Loudon. 

SlD-t;-RO-CAL'ClTE,  n.     {Min.)    A  name  given 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  long;    A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  5,  (,  O,  IJ,  Y,  obscure;    fARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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by  Kirwan  to  brown  spar  (the  braun  apath  of 

Werner).  CleuceUnd. 

DlD-e-RQ-GRAPH'lC,         )  „.     Relating  to  side- 

8ID-5-RQ-GKAPH'|-CAL,  )  rography.     Eng.  Cyc. 

SId-^-ROG'RA-PHIST,  n.  One  who  practises  sid- 
erogniphy.  '  Knowles. 

SlU-g-ROG'RA-PHY,  n.  TGr.  alSnpot,  iron  or  steel, 
and  ypA'P'^,  to  write.]  The  art  or  practice  of  en- 
graving on  steel.  Ency. 

SID'^-RQ-MAN-CY,  n.  [Or.  <r/<5i7pof,  iron,  and  (xav 
Ttia,  divination.]  Divination  by  burning  straws, 
&c.,  on  red-hot  iron.  Crabb. 

SId-^I-ROm'P-lANE,  n.  {Min.)  An  amorphous 
variety  of  orthochise  consisting  chiefly  of  sili- 
ca, alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  lime.  Dana, 

8lD-5-R0-SC»Is'O-LlTE,  n.  [Gr.  alhnooi,  iron, 
and  "jfi!^!!),  to  cleave,  and  XiBoi,  a  stone.^  (Aft/».) 
A  silicate  of  iron  of  a  velvet-black  color.  Dana. 

BlD'5-RQ-SCOPE,  or  SJ-DE'RO-SCOPE  [sMVro- 
BkOp,  C.  \Vr.  Wb. ;  sld-^-rSs'kSp,  K. ;  8§-d6'ro- 
8k5p,  Sm.  O.],  n.  [Gr.  m&ripos,  iron,  and  aKoniui, 
to  view.]  An  instrument  for  detecting  small 
particles  of  iron  in  any  substance.  Smart. 

sId-e-r6x'T-l6jv,  n.  [Gr.  oiinpo!,  iron,  and 
^bXov,  wood.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  tropical  trees 
with  very  hard  wood.  Baird. 

BIDE'— SAu-DLE,  n.  A  woman's  riding  saddle, 
with  a  pommel  and  one  stirrup.  Simmonds. 

Queen  Anne,  wife  of  Richard  II.,  first  tnught  Knglisli 
women  to  ride  on  ndesadrllef,  when,  os  heretolbre,  they  rid 
aatride.  Jiemaitis  coticerniiiy  JJiitaiii,  1614. 

efDE-sAD'DLE-FLoW^R,  n.  (Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  a  genus  of  perennial  North  Amer- 
ican plants,  having  tubular  or  pitcher-shaped 
leaves  capable  of  holding  water,  and  furnished 
with  an  arching  hood  in  some  species ;  Sarra- 
cenia  ;  —  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
stigma  to  a  pillion.  Lovdon. 

SIde^'mAn,  n.     [A  corruption  of  synodsman.] 

1.  An  assistant  to  a  churchwarden.         Hook. 

2.  One  who  takes  sides  ;  a  partisan.    Milton. 

SIDE'-TA-BLE,  n.    A  table  to  be  placed  at  the 

side  of  a  room.  Toiler. 

8lDE'-TAK-|NG,  n.    Act  of  joining  a  party.  Hall. 

SIDE'-VIEW,  n.     An  oblique  view;  a  side-look. 

SiDE'VVALK  (sld'wlwk),  n.  A  walk  for  foot- 
passengers  by  the  side  of  a  street  or  road ;  a 
foot-way  ;  a  foot-path.  Sat.  Mag. 

Ifg'  Sidewalk,  causeway,  trottoir,  is  probably  a  pure 
American  coinage.    Brlsted. 

SIDE'— wAy,  n.    A  way  on  one  side.        Soitthey. 

SIDE'wAY^  (sid'waz),  ad.  Inclining  to  one  side; 
laterally  ;  sidewise.  Milton. 

SIDE'-WiND,  n.  A  wind  blowing  laterally,  or 
against  the  side.  Swift. 

SIDE'VVI^E,  ad.  On  or  toward  one  side ;  later- 
ally;  sideways.  Newton. 

SID'ING,  n.     1.  Attachment  to  a  side  or  party. 

A»  soon  as  discontents  drove  men  into  sidings.  K.  Charles. 

2.  A  turn-out  or  place  for  passing,  as  on  a 
railway.     [England.]  Simmonds. 

sr'DI.E  (si'dl),  V,  n.  1.  To  go  or  move  sidewise  or 
with  the  side  foremost.  Swift. 

2.  To  lie  or  be  placed  on. one  side.  Swift. 

3.  To  saunter.     [Local,  Eng.]  Swift. 

81DE'LING,a<i.  With  the  side  foremost;  sidewise. 

SIE^E  (saj),  n.  [L.  sedes,  a  seat;  sedeo,  to  sit; 
It.  sedio,  sede,  a  seat ;  assedio,  a  siege  ;  Sp.  asi- 
ento,  a  seat ;  sitio,  a  siege  ;  Fr.  si^ge,  a  seat,  a 
siege.  —  See  Set,  and  Sit.] 

1.  t  A  seat.     '•  Siege  of  justice."  Shak. 

2.  t  The  pope's  see.  Bemers. 

3.  t  Place;  situation;  site.  "The  siege  of 
his  abode."  Palace  of  Pleasure, 

4.  t  Hank  ;  class  ;  estimation.  Skak. 

5.  t  Stool ;  discharge  of  fjeces.  Broicne. 

6.  A  continued  attempt  to  gain  possession. 
Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his  breast.  Dri/den. 

7.  (Mil.)  The  placing  of  an  army  round  or 
before  a  fortified  place  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking it,  and  compelling  a  surrender,  or  the 
operation  of  attacking  a  fortified  place  under 
cover  of  earth  thrown  up  from  trenches. 

Glos,  of  Mil,  Terms. 


t  SIE9E  (sCj),  V,  a.    To  besiege.  Spenser. 

Si'g-NiTE, ».  (Min.)  A  pi utonic  rock  consisting 
of  quartz,  felspar,  and  hurnblendc,  and  resem- 
bling granite  except  in  having  hornblende  as  a 
substitute  for  mica;  —  so  named  because  origi- 
nally quarried  at  Syene,  Egypt,  and  written  aUo 
syenite,  Lyell. 

&l-^-ti\'l"\C,  a.  Relating  to,  resembling,  or  con- 
taining, sienite.  Phil.  Mag. 

S[-i:R'Rji,  n.  [Sp.,  from  L.  serra,  a  saw.]  A 
saw  :  —  a  chain  of  hills,  or  a  ridge  of  mountains 
and  craggy  rocks.  Velazquez. 

SJ-KS'T.^,  n.  [Sp.]  A  nap  taken  after  dinner, 
in  the  hot  part  of  the  day.  Velazquez. 

Sl-ES'TgR,  n.  A  silver  coin  of  Bavaria,  worth 
about  S\d.  ($'.0.16o).  Simnionds. 

SJEUR  (ss'ur),  n.  [Fr.]  Sir ;  —  a  title  of  respect 
or  courtesy  to  a  superior.  Landais, 

sIeve  (hTv),  n.  [A.  S.  sife,  syfe ;  siftan,  to  sift ; 
Dut.  zeef;  Ger.  sieb;  Sw.  silk;  Icel.  sia.] 

1.  A  vessel  or  utensil  with  a  bottom  of  net- 
work, or  of  some  material  perforated,  used  for 
separating  finer  substances,  or  parts  of  sub- 
stances, from  coarser,  as  flour  from  bran,  and 
also  for  uniformly  mixing  powders,  the  parti- 
cles of  which  are  so  small  as  to  freely  pass 
through  the  openings.  Tomlinson. 

2.  A  basket  of  a  certain  measure.      Steetens. 

t  SiF'FLE-MfiNT,  n.  [Fr.  4*^,  to  whisper.]  A 
whistling.  Brewer. 

siFT,  v.a.  [A.  S.  siftan ;  Dut.  ziften;  Ger.  sie- 
ben,  sichten;  Dan.  sigte  ;  Sw.  sikta.l  [i.  sifted  ; 

pp.  SIFTING,  SIFTEU.] 

1.  To  separate  by  a  sieve,  as  flour  from  bran  : 
—  to  mix  by  a  sieve,  as  powders.  Iloliatid. 

2.  To  separate  ;  to  part.  Dryden. 

3.  To  examine  critically  ;  to  try  ;  to  discuss. 
As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that  argument.         5A<ut. 

Those  who  have  not  sifted  this  question  to  the  bottom. 

Jiorstey. 
Syn.  ^  See  Discuss. 

SIfT'^R,  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  sifts. 

sIft'ING,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  sifts. 

sIg,  n.     U  -ine.     [Local,  England.]  Ash. 

sIg,  an  Anglo-Saxon  prefix  signifying  victory, 
used  in  proper  names,  as  in  Sighcrt,  famous  for 
victory  ;  SigwuTd,  victorious  preserver.  It  cor- 
responds to  Gr.  viK,  in  Nicander,  &c.,  and  to  L. 
vie,  in   Victorinus,  Gibson. 

SIGAULTIAN  (se-gSLwl'shsn),  a.  (Surg.)  Noting 
an  operation  or  section  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  in  cases 
of  impracticable  labor  ;  symphyseotomy  ;  —  so 
termed  because  first  performed  by  Siyatilt,  a 
French  surgeon.  Dunglison. 

SIGH  (si),  r.  n.  [A.  S.  sican;  Dut.  zuchten; 
Ger.  scufzen ;  Dan.  sukke ;  Sw.  sucka  ;  Old  Eng. 
sike,  sithe,  sythe.  —  Apparently  the  same  as 
A.  S.  sucan,  sycan,  to  suck.  Richardson.]  [i. 
sighed;  pp.  siouiNO,  SIGHED.]  To inhale  and 
expire  a  long  breath  audibly,  as  from  grief. 

Sighed,  and  looked,  and  sighed  again.  Drj/den, 

SIGH  (si),  V.  a,     1.  To  emit  by  sighing. 

I  loved  the  maid  I  married ;  never  man 

Sighed  truer  breath.  Shai: 

2.  To  express  by  sighing.  "  Sighed  back  her 
grief."  Hoole. 

3.  fTo  sigh  for;  to  lament ;  to  mourn. 

Ages  to  come,  and  men  unimm 

Shall  bless  her  name  and  sigh  her  Site.  Prior. 

SIGH  (sT),  n.  [A.  S.  siccet ;  Dut.  zi/cht ;  Ger.  sruf- 
zer  ;  Dan.  suk  ;  Sw.  suck;  Old  Eng.  sithe,  sythe.] 
A  deep  or  long  breath  or  respiration,  made  au- 
dibly, as  in  grief. 

My  siijhf  are  many,  and  my  heart  is  faint.  Lam.  \.  22. 
i^-"A  very  extraordinary  pronunciation  of  this 
word  prevails  in  London,  and,  what  is  more  e.xtraor- 
dinary,  on  the  staee,  so  diflereni  from  every  other 
word  of  the  same  form  as  to  make  it  a  perfect  oddity 
in  the  language.  This  pronunciation  appro.-iches  to 
the  word  sithe  ;  and  the  only  ditference  is,  that  sitk» 
has  the  flat  aspiration,  as  in  tkia,  and  .tisk  the  sharp 
one,  as  in  thin.  It  is  not  easy  to  ronjertiire  what 
could  1)0  the  reason  of  this  departure  from  anal- 
oey,  unless  it  were  to  give  the  word  a  sound  which 
seems  an  echo  to  the  sense  :  hut  pronouncing  gh  like 
th  in  this  word  is  too  palpable  a  contempt  of  orthog- 
raphy to  pass  current  without  the  stamp  of  the  best, 
the  most  universal,  and  permanent  usage  on  its  side." 


Watktr.  Thli  ••  extraordinary  pronunciation  "  of  tigi 
ii  more  or  leu  common  in  Home  parts  of  the  United 
Htatea.  It  ia  not  countenanced  by  any  of  the  ortlKn 
epista. 

SIgh'^R  (Bl'^r),  n.    One  who  sighs.    Beau.  J^  FL 

SIGH'ING  (Hl'jng),  n.    The  act  of  one  who  sighs. 

8iGH'lNG-LY  (iil'ing-),  ad.     With  sighs.   IVrig'U 

SfOIfr  (sit),  n.     [A.  S.  gesiht ;  Dut.  tfezigt ;  Ger. 

gesicht ;  Dan.  sigt  ;  Sw.  sigte.  —  "iTie  preterite 

perfect    of   see    was    anciently    written    siah ; 

whence  sighed,  sighd,  sii/hl."     Ilirhatdson.\ 

It  Act  of  seeing  ;  perception  by  the  rye;  view. 

Nm  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  i>f  even  or  mom. 
Or  nighl  erf"  vernal  kliMiiii  or  summer's  ruse. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine.  Milton, 

Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sighll         Marlowe. 

2.  The  power  or  the  faculty  of  seeing ;  the 
power  of  perceiving  objects  by  the  eye;  the 
sense  of  seeing ;  vision  ;  extent  or  limit  of  vision. 

If  bees  go  right  to  a  place,  they  must  needs  have  sight.  Kaevn. 
O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain.  Milton. 

3.  Open  view ;  situation  to  be  seen. 

.£neas  caxt  his  wondering  eve*  around. 
And  all  the  Tyrrhene  army  nad  in  righl. 
Stretched  on  the  spacious  plain  from  left  to  right.  Ihyden, 

4.  Somethinff  to  be  seen ;  a  spectacle ;  a 
show  ;  an  exhibition.  "A  sight  so  fair."  Milton. 

And  Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside,  and  see  this  greal 
tight,  why  the  bush  is  not  burned.  £x.  TiL  3. 

Not  proud  Olympus  yields  a  nobler  stfiht. 
Though  gods  aosembled  grace  his  towering  height  I'ope. 

5.  The  organ  of  seeing ;  the  eye.     [h.] 

From  the  depth  of  hell  they  lift  their  sight.         Dryilm. 

6.  Knowledge,  notice,  or  examination  from 
seeing;  inspection. 

It  was  writ  as  a  private  letter  to  a  person  of  piety,  upon  an 
assurance  that  it  should  never  come  to  auy  one's  si^hl  bat 
her  own.  H'nkt, 

7.  One  of  two  small  holes  or  narrow  slits 
made  in  the  opaque  plates  alHxed  to  certain  in- 
struments for  measuring  angles,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  object  to  be  observed  may  be  seen 
through  the  posterior  and  anterior  openings  at. 
the  same  time ;  sight-hole.  Lardner. 

Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steeL    Skak, 

8.  A  small,  projecting  piece  of  metal  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  barrel,  near  the  muzzle,  of 
a  rifle  or  other  fire-arm,  to  assist  the  eye  in  aim- 
ing. Stocqueler. 

9.  A  great  number  or  quantity.  Brockett, 

If  youth  could  know  what  age  do  crave, 
Sights  ofiH'nnies  youth  would  save.  Eitri.  Prorrrb. 

The  great  man  brought,  on  his  side,  a  great  sight  of  law- 
yers. LtttiiHeys  Sermtms 

M  sight,  on  presentation.  "  A  bill  payable  at  sight.'" 
Bouvier.  —  Field  iif  sight,  the  circular  space  within 
which  objects  are  visible  throiieh  a  properly  adjusted 
microscope  or  telescope  ;— called  also  field  of  tier. 
llublyn.  —  To  take  sight,  to  take  aim. 

SIGHT  (sit),  V.  a.    To  bring  within  sight.  Clarke. 

SIGHT  (sit),  V.  n.  To  look  along  a  straight  line 
or  surface,  as  along  the  barrel  of  a  gun  in  aim- 
ing, or  through  the  sight-holes  of  an  instrument 
for  measuring  angles  ;  to  take  sight.        Daries. 

SlGHT'^D  (8lt'?d),  a.  Having  sight;  —  used 
chiefly  in  composition;  as,  " ahoTt-siffhted." 

tSfGHT'Fi)L,  o.  "Visible;  perspicuous.  Chaucer, 

t  SIGHT'FUL-NfiSS  (sit'fQI-nds),  n.  Clearness  of 
sight ;  perspicuity.  Sidney. 

sIght'-HOLE,  n.  A  hole  to  see,  or  to  be  seen, 
through.  Shak. 

SlGHT'LfSS  (slt'l^s),  a.  1.  Wanting  sight ;  blind. 

2.  That  cannot  be  seen  ;  invisible.  "  The 
sightless  couriers  of  the  air."  Shak. 

3.  t  Offensive  to  sight ;  unsightly.         Shak. 

SIGHT'LpsS-LY,  ad.     In  a  sightless  manner. 

SIGHT'I.gSS-NfeSS  (slt'l^s-nes),  N.  Want  of  sight. 

SfGHT'L|-N£ss  (slt'l^-iiCs),  n.  Appearance  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  ;  comeliness.  Fulkr. 

sIghT'LY   (sit'l?),   a.    1.  Pleasing  to  the  eye; 

comely.'    "  Sightly  horses."  L'Estrange. 

2.  Having  an  extcns've  view  or  prosnect,  as 

a  place  ;  conspicuous.  M  right. 

SIGHT'-SEE-|NG,  n.  The  act  of  seeing  sights, 
or  objects  of  curiosity.  "       J.  B,  hreiattd 

siGHT'-SEE-JNG,  a.  Employed  or  engaged  in 
seeing  sights  or  curiosities.  Er,  Rev. 
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SIGHT'- SE-gR,  n.    One  who  sees  sights  or  curi- 
osities. -Ec.  Rev. 
SIGHT'-SFIOT,  n.     Reach  of  the  sight. 

Till  I  get,  as  it  were,  out  of  gight-shot.  Cowley. 

BIGHTS'-MAN  (sits'-),  n.  {Mus.)  One  who  reads 
or  sings  music  readily  at  first  sight.  Moore. 

Sl^'JL,  n.  [L.  sigillum,  dim.  of  sigtmm,  a  sign.] 
A  seal  ;  a  signature.  Dryden. 

SIQ-IL-lA'  RJ-4,  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  sigilla,  little 
earthen-ware  images.] 

1.  {Roman  Ant.)  The  last  two  days  of  the 
SaturnaUa,  on  which  little  earthen-ware  images 
were  exposed  to  sale  and  given  as  toys  to  chil- 
dren :  —  also  the  images  themselves.  IV.  Smith. 

2.  (Pal.)  An  extinct  genus  of  trees  found 
in  the  coal  formation,  with  regular  iluted  cylin- 
drical stems  without  branches,  and  marked  at 
intervals  by  scars  where  leaves  were  inserted. 
"They  sometimes  grew  to  the  height  of  sixty  or 
seventy  feet.  Lyell.     Ansted. 

t  ST^'IL-LA-TtVE,  a.  [Old  Fr.  sirjillatif,  from  L. 
sigillum,  a  seal.]  Fit  to  seal,  or  for  a  seal;  — 
composed  of  wax.  Cotgrave. 

sIg'MA,  n.  The  name  of  the  Greek  letter  X,  a,  s 
(English  s). 

bIg'MOIR,  }  a.  [Gr.  f,  sigma,  and  f7io{,  form.] 
B|G-Mon)'AL,  S  (Bot.  &  Anat.)  Curved  like  the 

Greek  {,  or  the  English  s.  Grag.  DungKson. 
Si^miiid  fleiare  of  the  colon,  the  last  curve  of  the 

colon  before  its  termination  in  the  rectum.  DungUgon. 

SiGN  (sin),  n.  [L.  signum  ;  It.  segno  ;  Sp.  serial, 
signo,  sena ;  Fr.  signe.  —  A.  S.  segen,  a  standard  ; 
Dut.  sciii,  a  signal ;  Ger.  zeichen,  a  token  ;  Arm. 
sygn,  syn. —  Ir.  sighin.  —  Sansc.  zaga.^ 

1.  Any  thing  indicating  or  representing  some- 
thing else  ;  a  token  ;  an  indication  ;  a  signal. 

Siij'is  must  resemble  the  things  they  signify.         Hooker. 

Sifliut  are  either  to  represent  or  resemble  things,  or  only  to 
intiin:ite  and  suggest  them  to  the  mind.  Oldfiehl. 

They  made  signs  to  his  father  how  he  would  have  him 
called.  Luke  i.  G2. 

When  it  is  evening,  ye  say.  It  will  be  fair  weather,  for  the 
8ky  is  red;  and,  in  the  morning.  It  will  be  foul  weather  to- 
day.for  the  sky  is  red  and  lowering.  Oye  hypocrites!  ye  can 
discern  the  sunt-''  of  the  sky,  but  can  ye  not  discern  the  signs 
of  the  times?'  J/a«.  xvi.  2,  3. 

Among  all  nations,  and  at  all  times,  certain  signs  have  been 
considered  as  proof  of  assent  or  dissent.  Bouviei: 

2.  Something  hung  or  placed  near  or  over  a 
door,  as  a  lettered  board,  or  a  carved  or  painted 

.  JBgure,  indicating  the  occupation  of  the  tenant, 
or  giving  notice  of  what  is  made  or  sold  within. 
"  An  ale-house's  paltry  sign."  Sh-ik. 

3.  A  wonder  ;  a  miracle  ;  a  prodigy ;  a  por- 
tent.    "  Signs  and  judgments  dire."        Milton. 

Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe. 

John  iv.  49. 

4.  A  memorial ;  a  monument ;  a  warning. 

The  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up  to- 
gether with  Korah,  when  that  company  died,  what  time  the 
Bre  devoured  two  hundred  and  fitly  men;  and  they  became 
a  sign.  Num.  xxvi.  10. 

5.  A  mark  of  representation ,  a  symbol ;  a 
type.     "  Holy  symbols  or  signs."       Brereioood. 

It  was  usual  for  persons  wlio  could  not  write  to  make  the 
tign  of  tlie  cross  in  confirmation  of  a  charter.  Holiertson. 

6.  A  mark  of  distinction  ;  cognizance  ;  note. 

When  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah  blazed 

Aloft  by  angels  borne,  his  sign  in  heaven.  Milton. 

7.  The  subscription  of  one's  name ;  a  signa- 
ture. Johnson. 

8.  A  term  used  by  the  English  Church,  in  her 
formularies,  to  signify  the  relation  that  subsists 
between  an  external  ordinance  and  that  which 
it  represents.  Eden. 

9.  {Mas.)  Any  character.  Moore. 

10.  {Astron.)  A  portion  of  the  ecliptic  or  zo- 
diac containing  thirty  degrees,  or  a  twelfth  part 
of  the  complete  circle.  Brande. 

a5~  The  first  of  the  twelve  sitrns  commences  at  the 
point  of  the  ecliptic  throush  wliich  tlie  sun  passes  at 
the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  and  they  are  connted 
from  west  to  east.  Their  names,  in  the  order  in  wliich 
they  follow  each  other,  together  with  the  characters 
by  which  they  are  indicated  on   globes,  in  almanacs, 

and   in  books  of  astronomy,  are  as  follows; iries 

(  \>),  Taurus  [^  y  ),  Oemini  (  n ))  Cancer  f?:i),  Leo 
(  Q  ),  yir^o  (  up),  Libra  (  £i  ),  Scorpio  (  Itl  ),  Sacritta- 
rius  (  ?  ),  Capricorniis  (V>),  ./Aquarius  ( ts:. ),  Pisces 
(>£).  —  Tlie  signs  derived  their  names  from  twelve 
constellations  of  the  zodiac,  with  which  their  places 
coincided  in  ancient  times  (above  200  years  before  the 
Christian  era) ;  but  owing  to  the  precession  or  west- 
ward motion  of  the  equinoxes,  the  constellations  are 


now  each  about  thirty  degrees  east  of  the  sign  of  the 
same  name.  —  See  Precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes     Brande.     Hersckel. 

11.  {Algebra.)  A  symbol  used  to  denote  the 
relation  of  quantities,  to  indicate  an  operation 
to  be  performed,  or  to  show  the  nature  of  a  re- 
sult of  some  previous  operation ;  as,  the  sign 
-f  (plus)  for  addition,  the  sign  —  (minus)  for 
substraction,  the  sign  X  for  multiplication,  &c. 
Davies  §  Peck. 

Syn.  — See  Mark,  Signal. 

SIGN  (sin),  V.  a.     [L.  sigtio ;  It.  segnare;  Sp.  sena- 
lar ;  Fr.  segner.  —  A.  S.  senian ;  Dut.  seinen.'\ 

[i.  SIGNED  ;  pp.  SIGNING,  SIGNED.] 

1.  To  mark  with  a  type  or  symbol. 

We  receive  this  child  into  the  congregation  of  Christ's  flock, 
and  do  sign  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Com.  Prayer, 

2.  To  mark  with  one's  name  or  signature,  as 
an  instrument  or  writing ;  to  subscribe. 

Be  pleased  to  sign  these  papers;  they  are  all  of  great  con- 
cern. Dryilen. 

It  was  usual  for  persons  who  could  not  w^rite  to  make  the 
sign  of  a  cross  in  confirmation  of  a  charter.  From  this  is 
derived  the  phrase  of  signing,  instead  of.  subscribing  a  pa- 
per. Jiobertson. 

3.  To  represent  typically ;  to  indicate  by  a 
sign;  to  signify;  to  betoken;  to  denote. 

They  [the  sacraments  and  symbols]  receive  the  names  of 
what  themselves  do  sign.  Bp.  Taylor, 

4.  To  make  known  ;  to  show ;  to  manifest,  [r.] 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling  in  full  seeming 

With  meekness  and  humility.  Shak. 

5.  t  To  dress  or  array  in  insignia. 


Here  thy  hunters  stand. 
Signed  in  thy  spoil  and  crimsoned  in  thy  lethe. 


SJiak. 


sIgN  (sin),  V.  n.  1.  f  To  be  a  sign  or  omen.  Shak. 
2.  To  make  a  sign ;  to  give  a  signal.     "  Sign- 
ing to  their  heralds  with  his  hand."        Drycleti. 

SIGN'A-BLE  (sin-),  a.  That  may  be  signed.  Bacon. 

SIG'NAL,  w.     \\X.  segnale -.  Sp.  sena^;  Yr.  signal.'] 

1.  A  sign  that  gives  notice  ;  any  thing  that 
gives,  or  that  is  intended  to  give,  notice ;  token. 

Whistle  then  to  me. 
As  signal  that  thou  hear'st  something  approach.       Shak. 
At  a  signal  given,  the  streets  with  clamors  ring.      Dryden. 

2.  Notice  given  by  a  sign  ;  indication. 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  goldor  set, 
And,  by  tne  bright  track  of  his  fiery  ear, 
Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow.  Shak, 

3.  {Trigonometry,)  An  object  used  to  mark 
the  positions  of  triangulation  points.     Da.  S;  P. 

Sjm. —  Signal  is  a  sign  previously  agreed  upon, 
which  serves  to  give  warning  or  notice  of  sometliing, 
and  is  arbitrary  ;  a  sign  enables  a  person  to  recog- 
nize some  object,  and  may  be  natural.  We  converse 
with  those  who  are  present  by  signs;  we  convey  in- 
formation or  warning  to  those  who  are  at  a  distance 
by  signals. 

SIg'NAL,  a.  \\i.  segnalato;  ^■p.senalado.']  Em- 
inent ;  memorable  ;  remarkable  ;  extraordina- 
ry ;  distinguished.  "Signal  acts  of  cruelty." 
Clarendon.     "  A  very  signal  accident."     Swift. 

SIG'NAL,  V.  a.    To  mark  with  a  sign.       Layard. 

sIg'NAL— FIRE,  n.     A  fire  serving  as  a  signal. 

t  SIG-NAL'I-TY,  71.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  signal.  Broivne. 

SIG'NAL-IZE,  v.  a.  \i.  SIGNALIZED  ;  J)p.  SIGNAL- 
IZING, SIGNALIZED.] 

1.  To  make  signal,  eminent,  or  remarkable ; 
to  celebrate  ;  to  distinguish.  Addison. 

Some  one  eminent  spirit  having  signalized  ii\a\a\oT  and 
fortune  in  defence  of  his  country.  Swij'l. 

2.  To  make  a  signal  or  signals  to.  Rogct. 

3.  To  give  notice  of,  by  a  signal,  or  by  tcle- 
grnph.  "The  ship  was  signalized  about  eight 
o'clock."  N.  Y.  Com.  Advertiser, 

Syn.  —  See  Distinguish. 

sIg'NAL-LY,  ad.  Eminently ;  remarkably  ;  mem- 
orably.     "  South. 

SIG'NAL— POST,     }  ,j_   .^  pQig  Of  gp^r  erected  on 
SIG'NAL— ST AFF,  '  some  prominent  or  some  dis- 
tinguishable place,  for  making  signals  to  ship- 
ping, &c.  Simmonds. 

t  SIG-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  signatio.]  The  act  of 
signing;  sign.  Brotvnc. 

fSTG'NA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  signatotius.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  used  in,  sealing.  Bailey. 

SIG'NA-TURE,  n.  [It.  segnatura  ;  Sp.  signatura; 
Fr.  signat^ire.'] 

1.  A  sign  or  mark  impressed ;  a  stamp. 


The  brain  being  well  furnished  with  various  traces,  signa- 
tures, and  images.  Watts. 
Vulgar  parents  cannot  stamj)  their  race 
With  signatures  of  such  majestic  grace.  Pope. 

2.  A  mark  upon  any  body,  —  particularly  on 
a  plant,  by  which  it  was  formerly  supposed  its 
nature  or  medicinal  use  was  pointed.         More. 

Ilerbs  are  distinguished  by  marks  and  signatures.     Baker. 

3.  A  mark  giving  proof,  or  proof  drawn  from 
marks.  Glanvill. 

4.  The  name  of  a  person  signed  or  subscribetl 
as  to  an  instrument  or  writing. 

5.  {Eccl.  Law.)  A  sort  of  rescript  without 
seal,  containing  the  supplication  for  a  pardon, 
the  grant  of  the  pardon,  and  the  signature  of  the 
pope,  or  of  his  delegate.  Bonrier. 

6.  {Prititing.)  A  letter  or  figure  at  the  bottom 
of  the  first  page  of  each  sheet,  to  denote  the 
order  of  the  sheets,  and  to  facilitate  the  arran- 
ging of  thern  for  binding.  Brande. 

7.  (Mus.)  The  flats  or  the  sharps  placed  after 
the  clef,  at  the  beginning  of  the  staif,  affecting, 
throughout  the  movement,  all  notes  of  the  same 
letter.  Braiule. 

t  SIG'NA-TURE,  V.  a.  To  mark  or  distinguish  by 
a  signature  ;  to  sign.  Cheyne. 

sIg'N.\-TU-R!ST,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine 
of  signatures  impressed  naturally  on  bodies, 
especially  on  plants,     [ii.]  Browne. 

SIGN'jpR  (sin'er),  n.     One  who  signs. 

sIg'N^T,  n.  A  seal  for  making  impressions;  — 
a  sign  of  authority  ;  a  royal  seal.  Dryden. 

Here  is  the  liand  and  seal  of  the  duke;  you  know  the  char- 
acter, I  doubt  not,  and  the  signet,  Shuk. 

Privy  signet,  in  England,  one  of  the  seals  of  the 
sovereign,  tised  in  sealing  private  letters  and  grants 
under  the  sign-manual.  Brande. 

(Scottish  Law.)  The  signet  is  the  seal  by  which  the 
king's  letters  and  writs  for  the  purpose  of  justice  are 
now  authenticated. 

Writer  to  the  signet,  (Scotland.)  anciently  a  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  by  whom  writs 
were  prepared.  Craig. 

SIG'NpT— RING,  n.  A  ring  containing  a  signet  or 
seal.  Ayliffe. 

SlG-NlP'l-CANCE,    }  n.      1.    That   which  is  sig- 

SJG-NIf'1-CAN-CY,  )  nified;    meaning;     import. 

"  The  significance  of  his  action."      StilUngficet. 

2.  Power  of  signifying ;  force ;  energy. 
"Terms  of  particular  significancy."   Atterbury. 

3.  Importance ;  moment ;  consequence. 

A  circumstance  of  less  significancy  "has  been  construed  into 
an  overt  act  of  liigli  treason.  Addisim, 

S{G-NIF'J-CANT,  a.  [L.  significans;  It.  §  Sp. 
signijicante ;  Fr.  signifiant.'\ 

1.  Standing  as  a  sign  of  something ;  betok- 
ening; signifying;  significative;  indicative. 

It  was  well  said  by  Plotinus  that  the  stars  were  rignifcrmt, 
but  not  efficient.  Jiafeigh. 

2.  Expressing  meaning;  bearing  signification. 
'*  Significant  expressions."  Holder. 

3.  Expressive  or  representative.  "  Such  rites 
and  ceremonies  as  are  significant."        Hooka: 

4.  Important ;  momentous.  Johnson. 
Syn. —  A  look  is  si^ni^cawi  when  it  expresses  an 

idea  that  exists  in  the  mind,  and  eiprcsstve  when  it 
is  made  to  express  the  wliole  mind  or  heart.  Sig- 
vifcant  is  used  in  an  inditForent  sense;  erpressive,  in 
a  good  sense.  A  significant  look  may  convey  a  good 
or  a  had  idea  ;  but  an  erpressive  countenance  expresses 
good  feeling. 

t  SIG-NIF'I-CANT,  n.  That  which  is  significant ; 
a  sign  ;  a  token.  Shak. 

S|G-NIf'J-CANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  significant  man- 
ner. *  '  Sonth, 

SJG-NIF'I-CATE,  n.  (Logic.)  One  of  several  things 
signified  by  a  commoir  term.  Mliatcly. 

sIg-NJ-FI-CA 'TION,  n.  [L.  significatio ;  It.  signi- 
ficazione ;  Sp.  significacion  ;  Fr.  signification.] 

1.  The  act  of  signifying  or  making  known  by 

signs  or  words  ;  expression. 

All  speaking  or  signification  of  one's  mind  implies  an  act 
or  address  of  one  man  to  another.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  expressed  by  signs  or  words  ; 
meaning;  import;  sense. 

It  [Lord]  is  a  word,  therefore,  of  large  and  various  signifi- 
cation, llorfhy. 

Tropes,  which,  you  know,  change  the  nature  of  a  known 
word  by  applying  to  it  some  other  signification.  Dryden, 

3.  (French  Late.)  The  notice  given  of  a  de- 
cree, sentence,  or  other  judicial  act.      Boiivier. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  V,  long;   A,  E,  1,  6,  fj,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  1,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL;    H^IR,  HER; 
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Syn.  —  The  signification  of  a  word  is  that  which  it 
is  made  lo  gignify  ;  the  mejining,  tliat  which  it  is 
meant  to  expregti.  In  this  sonHe,  we  may  say  indilFer- 
enlly  the  proper,  improper,  mutapliorlcal,  );onurnl,  &c., 
tinmfiratiun  or  meamiijr  of  wordx  ;  but.  In  reference  to 
indlvidualM,  niraninjr  is  more  proper  than  .itgn\fication, 
•8  to  convey  a  meaning,  to  attacli  a  mranmg  to  a  word, 
and  not  to  convey  or  attacli  a  aign^ficatiun.  On  tiie 
otiier  liaiid,  it  is  more  pro|>er  to  say  a  literal  signifiea- 
tiiiH  than  a  literal  mraning.  The  common  or  literal 
»ign{ficHtion  of  a  word  ;  the  meaning  intended  to  be 
conveyed  ;  the  import  of  the  phrase  or  the  terms  ;  the 
tense  or  meaning  of  the  writer  or  of  the  sentence. 

8IG-NIF'1-CA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  siffniflcativus  ;  It.  4^ 
Sp.  aifinijicafivo  ;  Fr.  signijicatif'] 

1.  Betokening  by  an  external  sign. 

The  holy  »ymbolg  or  ligns  arc  not  barely  tignificalire. 

Breietcood. 

2.  Having  mettning  or  signification  ;  strong- 
ly expressive.   "  Stpiijicative  words."    Camden. 

8|G-NTf'I-CA-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  significative 
manner.  Abp.  Usher. 

S1G-NIF'1-CA-TIVE-N£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing significative.  West.  Rev. 

S|G-nIf'|-CA-TQR,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
signifies.  Burton. 

SIG-NIf'I-CA-TQ-RY,  n.  That  which  signifies  or 
represents.  '  Bp.  Taylor. 

SIO-JVI-Fl-CJ'yiT,  n.  [L.,  hi;  has  signified.'] 
{Ecci.  Late.)  A  writ  issuin*;  out  of  chancery, 
upon  a  certificate  given  by  the  ordinary  of  a 
man's  standing  excommunicate  by  the  space  of 
forty  days,  for  his  confinement  in  prison  until 
he  submit  himself  to  the  authority  of  the  church  ; 

—  so  termed  from  the   emphatic  word   in  the 
writ.  Whishaio. 

SIg'NI-FY  (sfg'n^-fl),  v.a.  [L.  significo;  signum, 
a  sign,  and _/bc/o,  to  make  ;  It.  signijicare  ;  Sp. 
signijicar;   Fr.  signijier.]      [i.  signified;  pp. 

8IONIFYINO,  SIGNIFIED.] 

1.  To  make  known  by  some  sign ;  to  express 
or  declare  by  a  token ;  to  betoken  ;  to  point  to. 

Then  Paul  took  the  men,  and,  the  next  day.  purifying 
himself  with  them,  entered  into  the  temple,  to  signify  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  days  of  purification.  Acta  xxi.  2(J. 

Nobo<ly  ever  saw  one  animal,  b^'  its  trestures  and  natural 
cries,  /iQinfji  to  another.  This  is  mine;  that  yours;  I  am  will- 
ing to  give  this  for  that.  A.  Smith. 

2.  To  make  knovra ;  to  declare ;  to  proclaim. 

It  secmcth  to  me  unreasonable  to  send  a  prisoner,  and  not 
withal  to  silptif'y  the  crimes  laid  against  him.        Actf  xxv.  :27. 

3.  To  mean ;  to  express ;  to  denote ;  to  im- 
ply ;  to  purport. 

It  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing.  Shot. 

4.  To  import ;  to  weigh.  "  What  signifies  the 
splendors  of  courts  ?  "  jJ Estrange. 

If  the  first  of  these  fall,  the  power  of  Adam,  were  It  never 
■o  great,  will  (»'£r»!/i/ nothing  to  the  present  societies  in  the 
world.  Locke. 

SIg'NJ-FV,  V.  n.    To  express  meaning  with  force. 

If  the  words  bo  but  comely  and  signifying.  B.  Jonson. 

SfOJVrOR  (sJn'yiir),  n.  [It.  signore.']  A  title  of 
respect  in  some  countries.  —  See  Seignior. 

t  siGN'IOR-IZE  (sen'yt.if-Iz).  «.  a.  To  lord  over  ; 
to  seigniorize.  iSkelton. 

tS?G.\'10R-iZE  (s5n'yyr-lz),  V.  n.  To  have  do- 
minion ;  to  bear  rule.  Old  Plug. 

aloN'IOR-Y  (sSn'yi.ir-e),  n.     \\t.  signoria.'] 

1.  t)oniininn  or  domain  ;  seigniory.         Shak. 

2.  f  Priority  of  birth  ;  seniority.  Shak. 

SlGN'-MAN'U-AL,n.  (Eng.Laio)  The  royal  sig- 
nature of  England  written  at  the  top  of  grants 
and  letters.  IVfiishatc. 

SfGN'-PAINT-5R,  n.  A  painter  of  signs  for  shop- 
keepers, &c.  Burney. 

SIGN'-POST  (sin'p6st),  n.  A  post  on  which  a 
sign  is  suspended  or  fixed.  Dryden, 

t  Si  K,  t  s!ke,  a.    Such.  —  See  Sich.       Spenser. 

BIKE,  n.     1.  tAsign,  Chaucer. 

2.  A  sick  person.     [Local,  Eng.]         Wright. 

3.  A  small  stream ;  a  rill.  [Local,  Eng.]  Todd, 

fSlK'pR,  a.  &  rtd.    Sure:  —  surely.         Chaucer. 
t.SlK'^R-NKSS,  n.     Sureness.  Chaucer. 

Si  I^E,  r.  a.     [Sw.  sila."]  To  strain  or  skim,  as  milk  : 

—  to  boil  gently.    [Local,  Eng.]    Grose.    Wright, 


SiLE,  n.     [Sw.  sil.] 

1.  A  fine  sieve.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

2.  A  young  herring.  Pennant. 

Sf'I.^.NCE,  n.  [L.  silentium;  tileo,  M  be  silent; 
It.  stUmzio ;  Sp.  silencio ;  Fr.  silence,'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  silent;  absence  of  sound 
or  noise ;  stillness  ;  noiselessness  ;  quiet. 

Hail,  happy  groves,  calm  and  secure  retreat 

Of  sacred  tilence,  rest's  eternal  seat.  Hoacommon. 

2.  The  State  of  holding  peace  ;  forbearance  of 

speech  or  utterance;  —  taciturnity;  muteness. 

Unto  mc  men  gave  car,  and  waited,  and  kept  nUnre  at  my 
eounvel.  Jot)  xxix.  'A. 

I  was  dumb  with  n/encei  I  held  my  peace,      i's.  xxxiz.  2. 

3.  Want  of  mention  ;  oblivion  ;  obscurity. 

Thus  fume  shall  be  achieved. 

And  what  most  merits  fame  in  filence  hid.  Milton. 

4.  Withdrawal  from  notice ;  secrecy.  Johnson. 
Syn.  —See  Taciti/rnity. 

Sl'L^NCEyitUerf.     Be  silent!    be  still !         Shak. 
Si'L^NCE,  V.  a.    [t.  silenced;  pp.  silencing, 

SILENCED.] 

1.  To  make  silent ;  to  put  to  silence ;  to  re- 
strain from  sound  or  noise;  to  still;  to  hush. 
"  Silence  that  dreadful  bell."  Shak. 

Suspend  the  fight,  and  nience  all  our  guns.  Waller. 

2.  To  restrain  from  speaking ;  to  oblige  to 
hold  peace.  "  The  ambassador  is  silenced."  Shak. 

If  it  please  him  altogether  to  rilence  me, . . .  yet  I  hone  he 
will  give  me  grace  even  in  my  thoughts  to  praise  him.  Wattn. 

3.  To  quiet ;  to  put  to  rest ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

This  would  tilence  all  further  opposition.  Clarendon. 

SI-LE  Np,  n.  [L.  f<ilenus,  the  drunken  attendant 
of  Bacchus.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  small  incon- 
spicuous plants,  of  numerous  species,  mostly 
herbaceous  and  annual,  and  usually  covered  with 
a  viscid  secretion  ;  catch-fly.  Lotidcn, 

SI'LpNT,  a.  [L.  silens;  sileo,  to  be  silent;  It. 
silenzioso;  Sp.  sileiicioso  ;  Ft.  silencietix.] 

1.  Having  no  noise  or  sound ;  still ;  noise- 
less ;  quiet.     "  The  silent  waves."  Spenser. 

2.  Not  speaking  ;  mute  ;  dumb. 

O  my  God,  I  cry  ...  in  the  night  season,  and  am  not 
silent.  J's.  xxii.  2. 

To  persevere  in  one's  du^,  and  be  iilent,  is  the  best  answer 
to  calumny.  •  Wathmglun. 

3.  Taciturn ;  not  talkative :  not  loquacious. 
Ulysses,  adds  he,  was  Uie  most  eloquent  and  silent  of  men. 

Broome. 

4.  Not  mentioning  or  proclaiming. 

This  new-created  world,  whereof  in  hell 

Fame  is  not  filetit.  Milton. 

5.  Wanting  efficacy ;  inoperative.       Raleigh. 

6.  Not  pronounced ;  as,  ^' A  silent  \ettcr." 
Silent  partner,  one  who  assists  in  furnishing  means 

to  carry  on  a  hiisiiiess,  and  shares  in  its  profits  or 
losses,  without  taking  an  active  or  ostensible  part  in 
it ;  a  dormant  partner.  — See  Dormant. 
Syn.  — See  Dumb. 

tSl'L^NT,  n.  Silence,  or  silent  period.  "The 
silent  of  the  night."  Shak. 

tsr-LfiN'TJ-A-RY  (sMgn'she-^i-r?),  n.  [Low  L. 
silcntiarius.']  (Due  who  is  appointed  to  keep 
silence  or  order  in  court: — one  sworn  not  to 
divulge  secrets  of  state.         Johnson.    Barrow. 

si  LgNT-LY,  ad.  In  a  silent  manner ;  with  si- 
lence or  stillness  ;  without  noise  or  speech. 

SI  •  LgNT-NfeSS,  n.     State  of  being  silent ;  silence. 

S1-LE'8(-A  (sf-le'she-?),  n.  A  kind  of  linen  orig- 
inally made  in  Silesia,  in  Prussia.  Smart. 

S|-LE'SIAN  (s^-le  8h»n),  o.  Pertaining  to,  or  made 
in,  Silesia.  Wright. 

Sl-LE  SIAN,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Silesia.  Clarke. 

si  Lpx,  n.  ['L.,afiint.]  (3/m.)  Pure  quartz,  or 
flint;  silicic  acid";  silica.  —  See  Silica.    Dana. 

SILHOUETTE  (slld-fit'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Silhouette, 
a  French  minister  of  finance,  the  inventor  or 
improver.]  (Fine  .irfs.)  A  profile,  or  the  entire 
figure  of  any  thing  represented  in  black,  the 
form  being  indicated  only  by  the  outline :  —  a  flat 
piece  of  metal,  card,  or  other  material  cut  so  as 
to  represent  the  outline  of  any  figure.  FairhoU. 
4!S~The  invention  of  what  is  called  n.iilhnHette  is, 

however,  ascribed  lo  a  remote  jieriod The  Etruscan 

vases  furnish,  to  an  amazing  extent, and  in  Itoiiiidless 


rariely,  aome  of  the  mn«t  beautifully  drawn  anil  ete. 
gant  nionochr->iiieH,  or  gilkonetUt,  that  have  ever  b(«a 
executed.     Brandt. 

SiLJ-CA,  n.  [L.  silex,  tilicis,  a  flint.]  (Chem.) 
A  substance  composed  of  silicon  and  oxygen, 
constituting  the  principal  portion  of  moat  of  the 
hard  stones  and  minerals  which  compose  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  and  occurring  nearly  pure  in 
rock  crystal,  quartz,  agate,  chalcedony,  flint,  ftc. 
It  is  capable  of  forming  salts  with  bases,  and  it 
hence  called  also  silicic  arid.  i're. 

jfg-  Silica  was  formerly  ranked  among  the  eariha 
proper,  hut  since  the  retiearclie<t  of  Davy  and  Iterzeli- 
us,  it  has  been  transferred  lo  the  clans  of  acids.  When 
prepared  pure  it  is  a  white,  tasleleiM,  inodorous  |mjw- 
der,  rough  to  Hie  touch,  gritty  tietwc«n  the  teeth,  and 
instdiible  in  any  arid  except  the  Huoric.  In  its  «ilid 
form  it  is  quite  insoluble  In  water,  hut  Bcrzelius  lia« 
shown  that  if  presented  to  water,  while  in  ilie  naarent 
state,  it  is  dissolved  in  large  quantity.  Its  apecifie 
gravity  is  2.66.     Ure.     Turner. 

sIl'I-CATE,  n.  A  compound  of  silicic  acid  and 
some  base.  Ure. 

SlL'|-CAT-5D,a.  Impregnated  with  silica,  ^ramie. 

Silieated  soap,  (Chem.)  a  mixture  of  aillcate  of  soda 

and  bard    soap,  —  usually  adulterated  with   china 

clay.  PameU. 

sTL'JCE,  n.     (Bot.)  A  silicle.  .Smart. 

S|-L1<;'IC,  a.    Derived  from  or  containing  silica. 
Silicic  <tctd,  (Ckrm.)  silica.  —  See  SILICA. 

SlL-l-C|-CAL-CA  Rp-oC'S,  a.  Consisting  of  silica 
and  calcareous  matter.  Clarke, 

sIL-J-CJ-CALCE',  n,  [L.  ailex,  flint,  and  calx,  col- 
cis,  lime  or  limestone.]  (.Min.)  A  mixture  of 
silica  and  carbonate  of  lime  occurring  in  amor- 
phous masses  in  Provence.  Brongniart. 

SlL-l-ClF'^R-Ofrs,  a.  [L.  silex  and/ero,  to  bear.] 

Containing  silica.  Ure. 

SI-LTc-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.  Conversion  into  stone 
by  the  infiltration  of  silicious  matter  ;  petrifac- 
tion. Sir  J.  C.  Ross. 

S|-lT<;:'I-FIED,  p.  a.  Petrified  or  mineralized  by 
silicious  earth.  LyeU. 

SJ-LT^'I-FY,  r.  a.  [L.  silex,  siUcis,imt,  and /a«o, 
to  make.]  To  convert  into  silica,  or  to  petrify 
by  silica.  Dana. 

S|-Ll"CIOrS  (se-lTsh'^s),  a.  [L.  silicius,  siliceva; 
silex,  silicis,  flint.]  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  ot 
containing  silica.     "  Siliciotis  earth."   Kirwan. 

Silicious  sinter,  (Min.)  a  light,  cellular  quartz.i>aiia. 

4fJ-  This  word  is  written  sitictou.'  and  siliceous. 
The  orthography  of  silicious  is  thai  which  is  found  in 
nearly  or  quite  all  the  common  English  dictionaries  ; 
but  that  of  silicenus  is  more  common  in  works  of  sci- 
ence.    It  IS  sometimes  confounded  with  ctlictous. 

Slfj'l-CiTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of 
silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  soda  ;  labradorite ; 
Labrador  spar.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  pol- 
ish, is  often  very  beautiful  from  its  chatoyant 
reflections,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  jewellery. 

Dana. 

Sl-Llt,^'l-T6D,  a.  Impregnated  with  silica.  Kirwatt, 

SI  Ll"CI-C.M  (se-ITsh'9-am),  n.  (Chem.)  The  name 
formerly  applied  to  silicon  when  it  was  classed 
with  the  metals.  — See  Silicon.  Turner. 

S|-l,U;'|-l'-RftT-T(:D,  rt.  (Chem.)  Containinp,  or 
combined  with,  silicon.  Graham. 

Siliciurettrd  hydrogen,  (Chem  )  a  remarkable  gaseous 
compound  of  silicon  ana  hydrogen,  which  takes  lire 
s|Hinianeoiii<ly  when  it  escapes  into  the  air,  pnulucing 
a  brilliant  white  light  and  a  copious  while  llaiiie. 

OroMam 

sIl'I-CLE,  n.  [L.  sib'cula,  dim.  of  siliqua,&  pod.] 
(i?o<.)  A  pod,  as  that  of  shepherd's  juirse,  dif- 
fering from  the  silique  only  iu  being  short  and 
broaa  ;  a  pouch.  Gray. 

Sll^l-CO-FLiJ'ATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed 
of  silicofluoric  acid  and  a  salifiable  base.  Brandc. 

m 

8lL-I-CQ-FLV-OR'|C,  o.  (<  htm.)  Noting  an  ncid 
composed  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  fluoride  of 
silicon,  and  combining  with  bases  to  form  salts; 
hydrufluosilicic.  Miller. 

SlL'l-CO-FhC  Q-RIdE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  silicon  and  fluorine ;  as,  silico-Jluoride  of  po- 
tassium. Brande. 
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6Tl'{-C6N,  n.  (Chem.)  A  simple,  non-metallic, 
infusible  substance,  constituting  the  base  of 
silica. 

4fg-  There  are  three  modifications  of  silicon  which 
exliibit  different  appearances  and  have  different  prop- 
erties, in  respect  to  combustilHlity,  solubility,  tlie 
power  of  conducting  electricity,  &c.  Two  of  them 
are  in  the  form  of  a  dull  powder  ;  the  other  is  in  the 
form  of  brilliant  plates  possessed  of  metallic  lustre. 
Miller. 

Sl-LiC  V-LA,  n.     [L.]    (Bot.)  A  silicle.     Brande. 
bIl'I-CULE,  n.     {Bot.)  A  silicle.  Loudon. 

SI-lIC-U-LOSE',  a.     [L.  silicula,  a  pod.] 

1.  (Bot.)  Bearing,  or  pertaining  to,  silicles. 

Gray. 

2.  Full  of  husks  ;  husky.  Bailey. 

tSl-LTQf-I-NOSE',  n.  [L.  stZi^o,  fine  wheat.]  Made 
of  fine  wheat.  Bailey. 

Si'LING-DISH,  n.  [Sw.  sila,  to  strain.]  A  strain- 
er ;  a  colander.     [Local,  Eng.]  Barret. 

SIL'hQ,Uji,n.;  Tpi\.  siLtQUuE.     [L.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  silicle.  Henslow. 

2.  ( Gold  Finers.)  A  carat ;  a  weight  of  about 
four  grains.  Bailey. 

8l-LiaUE' (8?-l«k').  >«•  [Fr.]  (J5o^.)  A  long,  nar- 
row, two-celled  pod  having  a  false  partition 
between  the  two  parietal  placenta},  as  in  plants 
of  the  mustard  family.  .        Gray. 

BlL-I-aUEL'LA,  n.  (Bot.)  A  subordinate  part  of 
such  fruit  as  the  poppy,  composed  of  the  carpel 
and  two  extended  placentae.  Henslow. 

SiL'I-auI-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  si- 
lique.  Clarke. 

SlL-|-au6'SA,  n.  [L.  siliqua,  a  pod.]  (Bot.)  A 
Linnaean  order  of  plants,  containing  those  whose 
seed-vessels  are  siliques.  Henslow. 

S1L-J-Q,U6SE',  a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  siliques,  or  pods 
resembling  siliques.  Gray. 

SILK,  n.  [A.  S.  seolc  ;  Dut.  zijde  ;  Ger.  seide  ; 
Dan.  cSf  Svv.  silke  ;  Icel.  silki.  —  Ir.  sioda  ;  W.  si- 
dan. —  Russ.  schilk.  —  Gr.  aripiKdv,  y,>ipei,  a  peo- 
ple of  Eastern  Asia  (the  Chinese),  from  whom 
the  ancients  first  obtained  silk  ;  L.  sericum ;  It. 
seta;  Sp.  seda;  Fr.  soie, — Arab.  iSr  Per.  silk,  a 
thread.  —  Chinese,  se,  silk.  —  Bosworth  derives 
the  Arab,  and  Per.  from  Arab,  salaka,  to  send 
in,  to  insert,  to  pass  or  go.  —  Richardson  derives 
the  A.  S.  and  Eng.  from  L.  sericum  (Gr.  aijgtKdv), 
and  the  Ger.,  It.,  Fr.,  &c.,  from  L.  Sidonii,  the 
Sidonians  or  Phoenicians. — Landais  and  Diez 
derive  the  It.,  Sp.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  &c.,  from  L.  seta, 
thick,  stiff  hair  on  animals.] 

1.  Fine,  glossy  thread,  spun,  in  the  form  of 
cocoons,  by  various  species  of  caterpillars,  es- 
pecially by  the  larvae  of  the  genus  Bombyx,  or 
I'haleena,  or  the  silk-worm,  being  secreted  by 
two  glandular  organs.   Eng.  Cyc.   Micrcg.  Diet. 

2.  Cloth  made  of  silk.  "  Rustling  of  silks." 
Shak.     "  Persian  silks."     Waller. 

3.  The  style  of  maize ;  —  so  called  on  account 
of  its  resemblance  to  threads  of  silk.      Clarke. 

Raw  silk,  thread  made  by  winding  off  on  a  reel  sev- 
eral cocoons  iiiHiiersed  in  hot  water  to  soften  the  nat- 
ural gum  on  the  filHinents.  Brande.  —  yirfrinian  silk, 
a  climbing  plant  growing  in  Syria  ;  Periploca  Orteca. 
Crabb. 

sILK,  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  made  of,  silk  ;  silken. 

SiLK'-COT-TON  (-kbt'tn),  n.  The  cottony  sub- 
stance surrounding  the  seeds  of  the  silk-cotton- 
tree.  Simmonds. 

SIlK'-C6T'TON-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  evergreen  trees  of  the  genus  Bomhax, 
native  of  South  America  and  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  the  seeds  of  which  are  enveloped  in  a 
cottony  substance.  Loudon. 

SILK'-DR-ESS-pR,  n.  One  employed  in  dressing, 
or  stiffening  and  smoothing  silk.        ISimmonds. 

SiLK'EN  (sTIk'kn),  o.  1.  Made  of  silk  ;  silk.  "  A 
siiken  thread."  Shak. 

2.  Resembling  silk  ;  silky ;  soft.        Dryden. 

3.  Soft;  tender;  delicate.  "Silken  lan- 
guage." IVatts. 

4.  Dressed  in  silk.  "A  cockered,  silken  wan- 
ton." Shak. 

sTlK'EN  (sTlk'kn),  v.  a.  To  make  soft  or  smooth 
like  silk,     [r.]  Dyer. 


sIlK'-GRAss,  n.    1.  A  filamentous  plant  of  the 

genus  Yucca,  or  Adam's  needle.     Farm.  Ency. 

2.  The  fine  fibres  of  Agavevi  vipara  and  Agave 

yucceefoUa.  Simmonds. 

sIlk'I-NESS,   n.      1.   Quality  or   state   of  being 

silky  ;  softness  and  smoothness.      Chesterfield. 

2.  Effeminacy  ;  pusillanimity.        B.  Jofison. 

SILK'MAN,  n.  A  dealer  in  silk;  a  silk-mercer. 
"  Master  Smooth's,  the  silkman."  Shak. 

SILK'— MER-C^R,  n.    A  dealer  in  silk.     Johnson. 

SILK'— MILL,  n.  A  manufactory  of  raw  or  throvni 
silk,  or  of  silk  goods.  Sterne. 

fSILK'NgSS,  «.     Silkiness.  B.  Jonson. 

SILK'— SHAG,  n.  A  coarse,  rough,  woven  silk, 
resembling  plush.  Simmonds. 

SlLK'-THROW-?R,  n.  One  who  twists  or  spins 
and  prepares  silk  for  weaving  ;  one  who  makes 
thrown-silk  ;  a  silk-throwster.  Simmonds. 

SiLK'-THROW-STgR,  n.  One  who  twists  or 
spins  and  prepares  silk  for  weaving ;  a  silk- 
thrower.  Brande. 

sIlk'-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  An  ornamental,  decidu- 
ous tree,  indigenous  in  the  Levant.        Loudon. 

SlLK'-WEAV-^R,  n.     One  who  weaves  silk. 

SILK'-WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  of  perennial, 
upright  herbs  of  the  genus  Asclepias,  the  seeds 
of  which  are  furnished  with  a  long  tuft  of  silky 
hairs  at  the  hilum  ;  milk-weed.  Gray. 

SIlK'— WORM  (-wiirm),  n.  A  caterpillar  or  larva 
which  produces  silk,  especially  of  the  Bombyx 
m.ori,  a  lepidopterous  insect.  Its  proper  food  is 
the  mulberry.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SILK'-WORM-GUT  (-wurin-),  n.  A  substance 
prepared  from  the  entrails  of  silk-worms,  for 
making  lines  for  angling.  Tomlinson. 

STlK'-WORM-ROT  (-wurm-),n.  A  disease  affect- 
ing silk-worms  ;  muscardine.  Simmonds. 

sIlK'Y,  a.     1.  Made  of  silk  ;  silken.    Shenstone. 

2.  Resembling  silk ;  glossy  and  smooth.  Dana. 

3.  Soft ;  tender.  Smith  on  Old  Age. 

4.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  very  fine,  close-pressed 
hairs,  silky  to  the  touch.  Lindley. 

Si  LL,  n.  [A.  S,  syl ;  Ger.  schicelle  ;  Dan.  syld ; 
Sw.  syll;  Icel.  <S;  W.  sail,  syl ;  Ir.  <Sr  Gael,  sail,  a 
beam. — Low  L.  solium,  from  L.  solum,  base, 
foundation,  ground  ;  It.  saglia;  Yr.seuil.'] 

1.  (Arch.)  The  lower,  horizontal  piece  of  a 
frame,  as  of  a  door  or  window  :  — the  lower  hor- 
izontal part  of  a  framed  partition  :  —  a  beam  or 
timber  on  which  the  external  wall  of  a  building 
rests ;  ground-sill.  Britton.     Clarke. 

2.  A  shaft  of  a  carriage     [Local.]        Wright. 

3.  A  herring.     [Local,  Eng.]  HalUwell. 

sIl'LA-BUB,  n.  A  liquor  made  of  milk  and  wine, 
or  of  milk  and  cider  and  sugar.  Wotto7i. 

sIl'H-LY,  ad.     In  a  silly  manner;  foolishly. 

sTl'LI-MAN-ITE,  n.  (Mm.)  A  silicate  of  alumi- 
na; —  so  named  from  Professor  Silliman.  Datia. 

SIL'Ll-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  silly  ;  harm- 
less folly  ;  simplicity.  Bentley. 

sTl'LOCK,  n.  [Gael.. ihialac. —  Sw.  sill,  a  herring.] 
A  name  in  the  Orkneys  for  the  coal-fish,  a  spe- 
cies of  Gadtis,  or  cod;  —  also  written  sellok,  si- 
lak,  and  sillak.  Jamieson. 

SIL'LON,  n.  [Fr.  sillon,  a  furrow,  from  L.  sulcus."] 
(Fort.)  A  work  raised  in  the  middle  of  a  ditch, 
to  defend  it  when  it  is  too  wide ;  —  called  also 
envelope.  Stocqueler. 

sIl'LY,  a.  [A.  S.  ges<Blig,  geselig,  sceUg,  happy  ; 
Ger.  seUg.  —  Scot,  sely  ;  Old  Eng.  seely,  sely.^ 

1.  t  Happy:  fortunate.  IVickliffe. 

2.  fWeak;  frail.  "My  silly  bark."    Spenser. 

3.  t  Rustic  ;  rude  ;  plain.  "  A  fourth  man 
in  a  silly  habit."  Shak. 

4.  t Harmless;  inoffensive;  artless.  Spenser. 

5.  Timid ;  pusillanimous.    [Scot.]   Jamieson. 

6.  Simple  ;  wit  ess  ;  senseless  ;  foolish ;  stu- 
pid ;  weak-minded ;  stolid. 

The  meanest  sub)cct«  censure  the  actions  of  the  greatest 
prince;  the  si7/tes(  servants,  of  the  wisest  master.        Temple. 

7.  Weak  from  sickness  or  disease  ;  sickly. 
[Scot.,  and  local,  Eng.]        Jamieson.     Wright. 

Syn.  —  See  Simple. 


Silurus  glanis, 


tSfL'LY-H6W,  n.  [A.  S.  saeKg,  happy,  and  Dut. 
huive,'  a  hood  ;  Scot,  silyhow.]  The  membrane 
that  covers  the  head  of  the  foetus.  Browne. 

SI'LO,  n.  A  pit  or  subterraneous  repository  for 
grain.  Simmonds. 

SIL'PHI-dM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  aiX(piov,  a  plant 
that  produced  a  gum-resin.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
tall,  rough,  perennial  herbs,  with  a  copious  res- 
inous juice;  rosin  plant.  Gray. 

SILT,  n.  [Sw.  sila,  to  strain,  to  filter  ;  syUa,  to 
pickle.] 

1.  t  Mud  ;  slime  ;  sediment.  Hale. 

2.  (Geol.)  Fine  sand,  clay  and  earth  trans- 
ported by  running  water,  and  often  accumulated 
m  banks,  as  at  the  mouth  of  rivers.        Brande. 

SILT,  V.  a.    \i.  SILTED  ;  pp.  SILTING,  SILTED.]     To 

choke  or  obstruct  by  accumulations  of  mud, 
clay,  sand,  or  earth.  Lyell. 

sIlT'Y,  a.     Of  the  nature  of  silt.  Carlyle. 

S(-LU'RJ-AN,  a.  [L.  Silures,  an  ancient  people  of 
Britain.]  (Gcol.)  Noting  the  group  of  primary 
fossiliferous  strata  found  below  the  old  red  sand- 
stone or  Devonian  group,  and  above  the  Cam- 
brian group  ;  —  so  termed  by  Murchison  from 
their  being  best  developed  in  that  part  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  formerly  included  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  the  Silures,  and  called  also  grau- 
wacke  or  graywacke  series.  Lyell. 

j^»Tlie  Silurian  group  comprises  the  greater  part 
of  the  strata  formerly  called  transition  rocks  or  strata. 
Some  authors  include  in  the  Silurian  group  the  Cam- 
brian and  Cumbrian  strata,  which  are  next  above  the 
metamorphic  rocks.     Lyell.     Jinsted. 

SI-LU' RI-DJE,  n.  pi. 
(Ich.)  A  family  of 
malacopterygious 
fishes,  of  which  the 
genus  Silurus  is  the 
type.  They  are  with- 
out true  scales,  and 
chiefly  inhabit  fresh 
waters  in  warm  climates.        .  Baird. 

Sj-Lfj'Rl-DAN,  n.  (Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  family  Si- 
luridm.  Brande. 

SI-LU' BUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ciXovpoi.']  (Ich.) 
A  genus  of  fishes  constituting  the  type  of  the 
family  Silmidte.  Baird. 

SIl'VAN,  a.  Relating  to,  or  abounding  with, 
woods  ;  woody.  —  See  Sylvan.  Dryden, 

sIl'VAN-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  very  sectile  mineral, 
sometimes  crystallized,  of  a  metallic  lustre,  and 
composed  of  tellurium,  gold,  and  silver ;  — 
called  also  graphic  tellurium,  and  highly  valua- 
ble as  an  ore  of  gold.  Dana. 

SIL  VA§,  n.  pi.  [L.  silva,  a  wood.]  Wooded 
plains  in  South  America.  St.  John. 

SIL'V^R,  n.  [M.  Goth,  silubr;  A.  S.  seolfer,  syl- 
for  ;  Dut.  zilver  ;  Ger.  silber  ;  Dan.  solv  ;  Sw. 
silfver;  Icel.  silfr.  —  Russ.  serebro.'] 

1.  A  white,  very  malleable,  ductile,  tenacious, 
and  crystallizable  metal,  of  a  brilliant  lustre 
when  polished,  much  used  for  coin  and  plate. 

j8f5"  Silver  has  a  specific  gravity  of  10.53 ;  is  fusible 
at  1873^  Fahrenheit,  and  on  couling  undergoes  consid- 
erable expansion  at  the  moment  of  becoming  solid  ;  is 
intermediate  between  copper  and  gold  in  hardness;  is 
an  excellent  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity  ;  is  not 
oxidized  by  exposure  to  a  dry  or  to  a  moist  atmos- 
phere, but  IS  tarnished  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a 
thin  film  of  sulphide  of  silver  being  formed.  Silver 
has  been  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  by  all  civ- 
ilized nations  from  the  earliest  ages.  It  occurs  in 
small  quantities  in  very  many  localities,  and  is  found 
in  considerable  quantities  in  Norway,  Saxony,  Bohe- 
mia, Siberia,  but  most  abundantly  in  Mexico  and  Pe- 
ru.    Miller.    .Bmer.  Ency. 

2.  Money  or  coin  of  silver.  Johnson. 
Antimonial   silver,   (Min.)   a  mineral  of  a  metallic 

lustre,  sometimes  crystallized,  and  composed  of  silver 
and  antimony  ;  called  also  discrasite.  Dana.  — Arsenic 
silver,  (Min.)  a  mixture  of  mispickel,  arsenical  iron, 
and  discrasite.  Dana.  —  Bismuth  silver,  (Min.)  a 
soft,  sectile  mineral,  rarely  presenting  aciciilar  or 
capillary  crystallizations,  generally  amorphous,  of  a 
tin-white  or  grayish  color,  and  consisting  of  bismuth, 
lea.j,  silver,  iron,  cop|)er,  and  sulphur  ;  called  also  bis- 
muthic  silver  ore.  Dana.  —  Black  silver,  (Min.)  a.  sec- 
tile, iron-black  mineral,  sometimes  crystallized,  of  a 
metallic  lustre,  and  composed  of  silver,  antimony, 
and  sulphur.     This  valuable  ore  of  silver  occurs  in 
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Gnrniany,  Mexico,  and  Peru.     It  is  also  called  brittle 

titrer  ore,  brittU  silrer  glancr,  brittle  »utjihttret  of  nil- 
r/ir,  and  utepkanite.  Dana.  —  Brnmic  silre.r,  {JUin.)  K 
senile  mineral  of  splendent  lustre,  occurring  in  small 
concretinnK,  rarely  in  cryxtaU,  and  conRisting  of  hru- 
mine  and  silver  : — called  al8o  bromiirite  and  bromite, 
and   found   in   Mexico,  Cliili,   and    Krittany.     Dana. 

Uiirn  mloer,  (Min.)  a  sectile  mineral,  sometiiiicM 

cry^itallizcd,  usually  inaHHive,  and  looking  like  wax  ; 
Bo'nietimes  columnar  or  bent  columnar,  and  often  in 
criistH  ;  of  various  colors,  more  or  less  translucent, 
and  composed  of  chlorine  and  silver;  —  valiiaMe  as  a 
silver  ore,  and  called  also  Muride  of  silver,  and  kerar- 
gyrite.  Dana.  —  Cupreous  sulpharet  of.iiher,  (JUm.) 
a  sectile,  dark  steel-gray  mineral,  crystalli/.ed,  mas- 
sive, or  compart,  of  a  inotallic  lustre,  and  composed 
of  silver,  copper,  and  sulpliur  ;  — called  also  siilphuret 
vf  sillier  and  copper,  and  stromeyerite.  Dana.  —  Flez- 
ible  silrer  ore,  ^^fln.)  a  variety  of  sternberpite,  and 

consisting  of  silver,   iron,   and   sulpliur.      Dana 

Oray  silver,  (JUin.)  a  sectile,  brittle,  crystalline  min- 
eral, of  metallic  lustre,  of  various  shades  of  gray, 
and  composed  of  sulphur,  antimony,  lead,  and  silver; 

—  called  also  freislebenite,  antimonial  sulphtiret  of  sil- 
ver, and  sulpharet  of  sUner  and  antimony.  Dana. — 
Fulminating  sitver,  (Chem.)  a  very  explosive  black 
powder,  formed  by  digesting  for  some  hours  newly 
precipitated  oxide  ot  silver  in  concentrated  ammonia  ; 

—  sup|H>sed  by  some  chemists  to  bo  an  ammoniuret  of 
silver,  and  by  others  a  nitride  of  silver.  Graham.  Miller. 

—  Iodic  silrer,  (Min.)  a  soft,  sectile,  yellow,  or  yellow- 
ish mineral,  occurring  in  crystals,  and  in  thin,  sectile, 
flexible  plates,  and  composed  of  iodine  and  silver;  — 
called  also  iodurite.  Dana.  —  JVatice  siloer,  (Mtn.)  a, 
white,  ductile  mineral,  consisting  of  silver,  with 
some  copi>er,  gold,  platinum,  antimony,  and  other 
metals  ;  of  metallic  lustre,  occurring  crystallized,  in 
plates,  or  superlicial  coatings,  and  in  masses.  When 
pure.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  10.5.  It  is  some- 
times found  in  masses  weighing  several  hundred 
pounds.  —  Ruby  silner,  (Min.)  a  sectile  mineral,  some- 
times crystallized,  of  a  black  color,  sometimes  ap- 

firoaching  tococMineal-red,of  a  metallic,  adamantine 
ustre,  and  composed  of  silver,  antimony,  and  sul- 
phur; —  called  n\so pyrargyrite  and  black  siloer.   Dana. 

—  Telluric  silner,  (Min.)  a  gray,  slightly  malleable 
mineral,  occurring  granular  and  in  coarse  grained 
masses,  of  metallic  lustre,  and  composed  of  tellurium 
and  silver; — called  also  hessite.  Dana.  —  yitreous 
ailrer,  (Min.)  an  opaque,  blackish  lead-gray  mineral, 
sometimes  crystallized,  of  metallic  lustre,  and  com- 
posed of  sulphur  and  silver  ;  —  called  also  silver  glance, 
and  sulpharet  of  silver.  Dana.—  Siloer  glance.  See  VIT- 
REOUS Silver.  — Brittle  silver  glance,  or  ore,  (Min.) 
See  Black  Silver.  —  Oerman  silver,  a  compound  of 
copper,  nickel,  and  zinc,  of  a  yellowish-white  color, 
and,  when  freshly  pol:shed,resemhlingsilver;— called 
also  packfon^.  Miller.^  Liirht-red  silver  ore,  (Min.) 
a  sub  transparent,  or  sub-translucent,  cochineaI-r<'d, 
crystallized  or  granular  mineral,  of  adamantine 
lustre,  and  composed  of  silver,  arsenic,  and  sulphur  ; 

—  caWed  also  proustUe,     Dana. 

SiL'vpR,  a.  1.  Made  or  consisting  of  silver. 
"The  «//tY'r  cup."  Gen.  xliv.  2. 

2.  White  like  silver  ;  silvery.  S/iak. 

3.  Soft  and  clear  of  sound.  "  Their  silrer 
voices."  Spenser. 

4.  Gentle ;  quiet.   "  Silver  slumber."  Spenser, 

siL'vpR,  V.  a.    [tV  silvered;  pp.  silvering, 

8ILVEKEU.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  thin  coating  of  silver  or  of 
quicksilver,  or  of  an  amalgam,  as  of  quicksil- 
ver and  tin-foil  in  making  mirrors. 

A>  in  cloth  of  silver  and  silvered  rapiers.  Bacon. 

A  ring  nilrered  o'er  with  mercuriol  fumes.  Boiile. 

The  inside  of  glims  globes  is  silvered  by  pouring  into  them 

a  ftisible  alloy  of  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  and  mercury.     Bigelow. 

2.  To  adorn  mth  mild  or  soft  lustre. 

Smiling  calmness  silvered  o'er  the  deep.  Pope. 

3.  To  make  white  or  hoary. 

His  head 
Not  yet  by  time  completely  silvered  o'er.  Cowper. 

SlL'VgH-BEAT'pU,  n.     One  who  beats  silver. 

SlL'VpR-BftLL'-TREB,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  the  shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  genus 
Ilaksia  ;  snow-drop  tree.  Gray. 

STlilV^R-BfiR-RY,  n.  (Bot.)  A  deciduous  tree, 
with  oblong  silvery  leaves,  acute  at  each  end  ; 
Elaagims  argentea.  Gray.     Lotidon. 

BlL'VgR-BtisU,  n.  (Bot.)  A  leguminous  ever- 
green undershrub  ;  Jupiter's  beard  ;  Anthyllis 
hirha  Joxis  of  Linnscus.  Crabb. 

Sll/VpR-ROs'KJNED  (-biSs'kjnd),  a.  Having,  or 
wearing,  silver  buskins.  Milton. 

SIL'V^RED  (stl'v?rd),  p.  a.  Covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  silver  or  of  an  amalgam ;  as,  "  A  silvered 
mirror." 

sIl' VfR-FIR,  n.    (Bot.)  A  species  of  fir,  a  native 


Without    silver   or  money; 
Piers  riouhman. 


of  the  mountains  of  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  often  growing  to  the  height  of  100  or 
150  feet,  and  yielding  Burgundy  pitch  and  Stras- 
burg  turpentine ;  Abies  picea,  or  Picea  pecti- 
nata.  Baird. 

.American  silrer-Rr,  an  elegant  evergreen  tree  with 
a  tailoring  trunk  and  nunierous  branches, diminishing 
in  length  in  pro)iortion  to  their  height  ;  balm  of 
Gilead  ;  Mies  halsama.  This  tree  yields  the  greenish 
yellow  turpentine  known  by  the  name  of  Canada 
balsam.     PVood  ^  Bache.     Batrd. 

SlL'vpR-FlsH,  n.  (Ich.)  A  small  species  of  carp 
of  a  silver  hue.  Hill. 

Sll.'vpR-F(').\,  »i.  (Zor.l.)  The  black  fox  inhab- 
iting the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  Europe,  and 
America,  and  distinguished  for  its  rich  fur ;  Vul- 
pes  aryenteus.  Baird. 

SILVER-GRAIN,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  narrow  plates  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  stems, 
otherwise  termed  medullary  rays.  Gray. 

sIl'VER-GRAV,  a.  Of  a  gray  color  somewhat 
resembling  silver.  Smellie. 

sIlvpR-hAiRED  (-h4rd),  a.  Having  hair  of  the 
color  of  silver.  Pennant. 

sIl'V^R-Ing,  n.    1,  The  act  of  one  who  silvers ; 

—  the  process  of  covering  any  substance  with  a 

coating  of  silver,  or  of  covering  glass  with  an 

amalgam,  as  of  quicksilver  and  tin-foil.  Bigelow. 

2.  A  coating  of  silver.  Wright. 

SiL'VgR-LEAF,  n.  Silver  beaten  into  a  thin 
leaf;  foliated  silver.  Ure. 

sTl'v^r-less,  a 

moneyless. 

SIL'V^R-lLng,  n.    A  silver  coin.        Isa.  vii.  23. 
;K5" "  The  word  silverlin/r  has  troubled  tire  com- 
mentators. It  is,  however,  a  true  diminutive."  Latham. 

SlL'VfR-LY,  ad.    With  the  appearance  of  silver 

Irft  mc  wipe  otf  this  honorable  dew. 

That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  checks.         Sliak. 

sTl'VERN,  a.    Made  of  silver ;  silver.    Wickliffe. 

SlL'VgR-SHED'DlNG,  a.  Shedding  silver,  or 
something  like  it.    "  Silver-shedding  tears." 

Shak. 

SlL'VgR-SMlTH,  n.  One  who  works  in  silver. 
"  Demetrius,  a  silversmith."  Acts  xix.  24. 

SlL'veR--S6iyi\D'jiNG,  a.  Soft  and  clear  of  sound. 
"  The  silver -sounding  instruments."       Spenser. 

SlL'vpR-STlCK,  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  field- 
officer  of  the  English  lifeguards.  Brande. 

sIl'VER-THIs'TLE  (-this'sl),  n.  (Bot.)  A  spe- 
cies of  Acanthus.  Miller. 

sIl'V5R-T6NGUED  (sTd'vfr-tiSngd),  o.  Having  a 
smooth  tongue  or  speech.  Dr.  Al^. 

SIL'vpR-TREE,  w.  An  evergreen  dioecious  tree, 
with  villous  branches  and  silky  leaves ;  Leuca- 
dendron  argenteum.  Lotidon. 

SlL'V^R-WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  1.  An  evergreen 
under-shrub  of  the  genus  Argyreia,  with  leaves 
of  a  silvery  texture.  Lotidon. 

2.  An  herbaceous  plant  with  a  creeping  stem 
and  silver-white  leaves  with  silky  down  under- 
neath ;  wild  tansy;  Potentillaanseritia.  Loudon. 

SlL'V^R-y,  a.  1.  Besprinkled  with,  or  contain- 
ing, silver.  Woodward. 

2.  Resembling  silver;  white;  silver. 

The  enamelled  race  whose  filrtrg  wing 

Waves  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring.  Pope. 

3.  Soft  and  light,  as  tones  of  color.  Fairholt. 

4.  (Bot.)  White,  approaching  to  bluish-gray, 
with  something  of  a  metallic  lustre.      Lindley. 

sT'MA,n.  (Arch.)  Acyma.  —  See Cyma..  FrancM. 

tslM'A-GRE  (-l^r),  n.  [Fr.  simagree.]  A  gri- 
mace. Dryden. 

SJ-MAR',  n.  [It.  zimarra  ;  Sp.  zamarra  ;  Fr.  si- 
marre.\  A  kind  of  long  gown  or  robe; — also 
written  cymar,  cimmar,  chimmar,  siniare,  and 
sinuirre.  Dryden. 

sIm-A-rOba,  n.  The  bark  of  the  root  of  Quas- 
sia simaruba; — used  as  a  tonic.  Wood  Sf  Bache. 

siM'BLftT,  n.  [Fr.]  {Weaving.)  The  harness 
of  a  draw-loom.  Simmonds. 

SIM'l-jf,  n.    [L.  simia,  a  species  of  ape;  aimua 


(Or.  9ip6{),  flat-noaed.]  (ZonL)  The  Ltnnenn 
generic  name  for  all  the  different  species  of  quad- 
riiinanous  manimaU,  except  the  lemurs,  includ* 
ing  the  ape,  monkey,  baboon,  &c.  Brand*. 

sIm'I-LAR,  a.  [L.  timilis,  from  Or.  ifia,  at  once, 
together,  ipof,  one  and  the  same,  5fioia(,  similar: 
It.  similare,  similf  ;  Sp.  similar ;  Fr.  simiUiire.] 

1.  Like  ;  resembling ;  having  rescniblanre. 

The  laws  of  England  relative  to  Ihoae  matters  wer»  the 
original  and  exemplar  trum  whenc*  UioM  tunUar  or  parallel 
laws  of  ttcutUnd  were  derived.  /Ink. 

2.  Homogeneous  ;  uniform.  Boyle. 
Similar  figures,    (Grom.)   figures   made   np   of  the 

same  number  of  narts,  which  are  arranged  in  the 
same  manner,  so  that  (he  figures  iihall  Iw  of  the  name 
form,  and  ditti-r  from  each  otlier  only  in  magnitude. 

—  Similar  polygons,  (Griim.)  polygons  which  have  the 
same  number  of  sides,  their  angles  tqual  each  to  ear^, 
and  their  homologous  sides  pro|s>rlional.  —  Alimi/ar 
arcs,  sectors,  segments,  (  Geom.)  those  which  rorrespojid 
to  equal  angles  at  the  centre.  —  Two  similar  currtt  oj 
the  same  kind,  curves  such  that,  if  a  polygon  can  be 
inscribed  in  one  of  them,  a  similar  onecan  he  inscribed 
in  the  other.  —  Similar  ellipses,  or  hyperbolas,  tlioee 
which  have  their  axes  resftectively  proportional  to  each 
other,  (n  this  case  their  eccentricities  are  equal. —< 
Similar  polyhedrons,  polyhedrons  bounded  by  the  same 
number  of  mutually  similar  faces,  similarly  placed  ; 
their  polyhedral  angles  are  then  equal  each  to  each. 

—  Similar  cone^,  cones  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
similar  triangles  about  homologous  sides.  —  Similar 
right  cylinders,  cylinders  generated  by  the  revoluliOD 
or  similar  rectangles  about  homologous  8ide«.Z>a.  4*  P 

STM-I-LAr'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  similaritti.]   State  of  be- 
ing similar ;  likeness ;  resemblance.  Arbuthnot. 
Syn.  — See  Likeness. 

sIm'I-LAR-LV,  ad.  In  a  similar  manner;  with 
resemblance. 

Similarly  divided,  applied  to  lines  so  divided  that 
any  two  adjoining  parts  of  the  one  have  to  one 
another  the  same  ratio  with  the  corresponding  pans 
of  the  other.  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.  —  Simi- 
larly placed,  applied  to  two  lines  in  two  similar  fig- 
ures, which  cut  corresponding  sides  of  tlie  figures 
proportionally.     Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

t  SiM'l-LAR-y,  a.     Similar.  Johnson.    Reid. 

SiM'J-LE,  n.  (Rhet.)  A  comparison  by  which  anj 
thing  is  illustrated  or  aggrandized ;  a  compari- 
son of  two  objects,  which,  though  in  the  main 
dissimilar,  yet  have  resemblance  in  some  point 
or  points  ;  a  comparison  ;  a  similitude.      Shak. 

4£^"  The  m«topAor  expresses  with  rapidity  the  anal- 
ogy as  it  rises  in  immediate  suggestion,  and  identi- 
fies it,  as  it  were,  with  the  object  or  emotion  which  it 
describes ;  the  simile  presents  not  the  analogy  merely, 
but  the  two  analogous  objects,  and  traces  their  resem- 
blances to  each  other  with  the  formality  of  regular 
comparison.  The  metaphor,  therefore,  is  the  figure  ot 
passion,  the  stmi/e  the  figure  of  calm  description." 

Dr.  Thomas  Brinsn. 

tS'"  The  metaphor  is  only  a  bolder  and  more  ellip- 
tical simile."     P.  Cyc. 

Syn. —  Simile  and  comparison,  as  figures  of  rheto- 
ric, are  used  synonymously  ;  similitude  is  also  used  for 
a  simile,  or  a  prolonge<1  and  continued  stmilr.  A  sim- 
ile or  comparison  ditlers  from  a  metaphor  chiefly  in 
form  ;  the  resemblance  in  a  simile  being  staled,  and  in 
a  metaphor  implied.  The  phrase,  "  The  moon  bright 
as  silver,'^  contains  a  simile  or  comparison  ;  the  phrase, 
"  The  stiver  moon,"  contains  a  metaphor. 

SI-MIL' l-TER,n.  \\j.,  in  like  manner.']  (Laic.) 
A  short  formula  used  either  at  the  ena  of  plead- 
ings, or  by  itself,  expressing  the  acceptance  of 
an  issue  of  fact  tendered  by  the  opposite  partjr ; 

—  called  also  joinder  in  issue.  BurrxlL 

S|-M1L'1-TUDE,  n.  [L.  similitudo  ;  similia,  simi- 
lar ;  It.  similitudine  ;  Sp.  similitud  ;  Fr.  simili- 
tude.^ 

1.  Likeness  ;  resemblance  ;  image. 

I.«t  us  make  man  in  our  image,  man 

In  our  ttmilituJe.  Miaom. 

2.  A  simile ;  a  comparison.  Wotton. 

Tasao.  in  his  mmililmiet.  never  departed  fVo«n  the  woods« 
that  is,  all  his  comparisons  were  taken  trum  the  country. 

Diydeu. 

3.  (Geom.)  The  relation  of  figures  similar  to 
each  other.  Broiuie. 

Syn. — See  Likeness. 

tSJ-MlL-l-TU'D|-N.<i-RY,  o.    Similar.  CSwfee. 

SIm'I-LOR,  n.  [Fr.]  An  alloy  of  copper  and 
sine ;  a  golden-colored  variety  of  brass.        Ure. 

SiM'l-oCs,  a.  [L.  simia,  an  ape.]  Relating  to, 
or  resembling,  the  monkey.  Sydney  Smith. 
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sTm'I-TAR,  n.    See  Scymitar,  and  Cimeter. 

SlM'MfR,  V.  n.  [Written  simber  by  More,  and 
simper  by  Skinner,  who  thinks  it  the  same  word 
as  simper. —  "A  word  nlade  probably  from  the 
sound."  Johnson.]  [i.  simmered  ;  pp.  sim- 
MERiNO,  SIMMERED.]  To  boil  or  bubble  gently, 
or  with  a  gentle  hissing. 

Placing  the  vessel  in  warm  sand,  increase  the  heat  by  de- 
grees till  tlie  spirit  of  wine  begin  tosu«;/ie;-.  Boyle. 

fSIM'NpL,  n.  [Ger.  semmel;  Dan.  simle ;  Sw. 
Simla.]     A  sort  of  cake  ;  a  cracknel.      Bullein. 

SI-MO'Nj-AC,  n.  [Fr.  simoniaque.]  One  who 
practises  simony.  Bp,  Bedell. 

SlM-O-Nl'A-CAL,  a.  Guilty  of,  relating  to,  or 
partaking  of,  simony.  Spectator. 

SIM-O-Nl'A-CAL-LV,  ad.  With  the  guilt  of  sim- 
ony ;  so  as  to  constitute  simony.  Btirnet. 

SI-MO  Nl-AN,  n.  One  of  the  followers  of  Simon 
Magus,  who  pretended  to  be  the  power  of  God 
sent  from  heaven  to  earth.  Brande. 

Saint  Simonian.     See  SAINT  SiMONIAN, 

t  S|-AU'J'Nl-oDs,  a.     Simoniacal.  Milton. 

SiM'ON-lST,  n.  One  who  practises  or  defends 
simony.  Burn. 

Si'MON-PC'RE,  a.  Very  pure ;  genuine ;  real. 
[Colloquial  and  low,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

SiM'O-N Y  [sim'p-ne,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
si'ino-iie,  Ketirick],  n.  [Low  L.,  It.,  4f  Sp.  si- 
monia  ;  Fr.  simonie,  —  From  Simon  {Acts  viii. 
18,  19),  who  wished  to  purchase  the  power  of 
conferring  the  Holy  Ghost]  (Eng.  Eccl.  Law.) 
The  crime  of  buying  or  selling  church  prefer- 
ment, or  the  unlawful  presentation  of  any  one 
to  a  benefice,  as  for  money  or  reward.    Walton. 

Sl-MOOM',  or  ST-M6dj\r',  n.  [Arab,  samoom, 
sitnoom.]  A  very  hot,  dry  wind,  blowing  from  a 
desert,  and  generally  bearing  along  a  quantity 
of  fine  sand,  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  chiefly  about  the  time  of  the  equi- 
noxes. It  is  the  Turkish  samiel,  the  khamsin  of 
Syria,  and  the  harmattan  of  Senegambia  and 
Guinea.  Brande.    P.  Cyc. 

SI 'Mors,  a.  [L.  simtis,  from  Gr.  ai/iis.]  Having 
a  flat  nose  ;  snub-nosed.  Brotone. 

SfM'PfR,  V.  n.  [Of  doubtful  origin.— From  A.  S. 
symbhan,  to  banquet.  Skinner.  —  Perhaps  de- 
rived from  simmer.  Johnson.  —  From  Sw.  sem- 
ner,  semper,  affecting  modesty  by  contortion  of 
the  face.  SereniusA  [i.  simpered  ;  pp.  sim- 
pering, SIMPERED.]  To  smile  affectedly  or  in 
a  silly  manner ;  to  smirk.  Sidney. 

SiM'PgR,  n.     An  affected  or  silly  smile  ;  a  smirk. 

The  conscious  sinyjer  and  the  jealous  leer.  Pope. 

SIM'PpR-gR,  n.     One  who  simpers.  Nevile. 

SlM'PpR-ING,  n.  Affected  or  silly  smiling.  Sidney. 

SlM'PpR-ING-LY,  ad.  With  an  affected  or  foolish 
smile  ;  with  a  simper.  Marston. 

SIM'PLE  (sim'pl),  a.  \\j.  simplex;  sine,  without, 
and  plica,  a  fold ;  or  semel,  once,  a  single  time, 
and  joftco,  to  fold ;  It.  semplice ;  Sp.  &;  Fr.  simple.] 

1.  Single;  consisting  of  one  thing;  uncom- 
pounded  ;  unmingled  ;  uncombined  ;  not  com- 
plicated, complex,  or  compound.  "  Simple  sub- 
stances." Watts.  " Thissimple syllogism.    Shak. 

The  ideas  they  [qualities  affecting  the  senses]  produce  in 
the  mind  enter  by  the  senses  simple  and  unmixed.       Locke. 

2.  Plain  :  artless ;  undesigning  ;  sincere. 

A  fimple  husbandman  in  garments  gray.  l^nser, 

I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppose  your  cunning.  Shak. 

3.  Unadorned  ;  unaffected  ;  natural ;  plain. 

In  simple  manners  all  the  secret  lies.  Young. 

4.  Silly ;  not  wise  or  sagacious ;  weak  ;  fool- 
ish.    "  Shallow,  simple  skill."  Shak. 

The  simple  believeth  every  word;  but  the  prudent  man 
looketh  well  to  his  going.  Prov.  xiv.  15. 

5.  {Bot.)  Having  no  subordinate  parts  or  dis- 
tinct ramifications  ;  of  one  piece  ;  —  opposed 
to  compound.  Henslow. 

6.  (Chem)  Iloting  a  body  or  substance  which 
cannot  be  decomposed  ;  any  element.     Turner. 

7.  {Min.)  Applied  to  minerals  and  rocks 
which  are  homogeneous.  Dana. 

Smiple  cerate,  an  uncttious  substance  consisting;  of 
two  parts  by  weight  of  lard  and  one  of  white  wax ; 
—  an  unctuous  substance  consistin;;  of  olive  oil  and 
white  wax,  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  of  the  former 


to  twenty  ounces  of  the  latter.  Wood  Sf  Bache.  — 
Simple  contract,  (Law.)  a  contract  not  under  seal. — 
Simple  larceny.  See  Larcenv. —  Simple  obligation, 
{Ciinl  Law.)  an  obligation  not  depending  for  its  exe- 
cution on  any  event  provided  for  by  the  parties,  or  not 
agreed  to  become  void  on  the  happening  of  any  such 
event.  Burrill.  —  Simple  interest.  See  INTEREST. — 
Simple  quantity,  (.Algebra.)  a  quantity  consisting  of 
only  one  term  ;  a  mouomial.  Da.  ^  P. —  Simple  equa- 
tion, {.Algebra.)  an  equation  of  the  first  degree.  —  Sim- 
ple decomposition,  (Chem.)  the  action  of  a  body  upon 
a  compound  of  two  constituents,  by  which  it  unites 
with  one  constituent  and  leaves  the  other  at  liberty. 
Henry,  —  Simple  leaf,  (Bot.)  a  leaf  whose  blade  con- 
sists of  a  single  piece.  Lindley. —  Simple  minerals, 
iinlivldual  mir.;;ral  substances,  as  distinguished  from 
rocks,  winch  are  usually  an  aggregation  of  simplu 
niiiierals,  Lyell.  —  Simple  rocks,  rocks  containing  some 
very  predominant  mineral  and  abundant  in  nature,  as 
limestone,  sandstone,  &c.  .lasted.  —  Simple  stem, 
(Bot.)  astern  which  is  not  branched.  Simple  umbel,  an 
umbel  each  pedicel  of  which  bears  a  single  flower. 
Lindley. 

Syn.  —  Simple  IS  opposed  to  complex ;  as,  a  simple 
substance  or  circumstance ;  a  single  article  or  in 
stance.  —  A  simple  or  plain  statement ;  simple  or  artless 
manners.  —  Simple  implies  a  want  of  knowledge  or 
good  sense ;  silly  and  foolish  are  stronger  terms.  .\ 
simple  child  ;  s.  foolish  person  or  action  ;  a  silly  speech 
or  book ;  a  weak  understanding  ;  a  dull  scholar.  —  See 
Bare. 

SIM'PLE,  n,     [It.  semplice  ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  simple.] 

1.  Something  not  mixed  or  compounded. 

2.  In  the  materia  tnedica,  a  medicinal  plant 
or  herb,  as  having  its  particular  virtue  whereby 
it  becomes  a  simple  remedy.  Dunglison, 

lie  would  ope  his  leathern  scrip. 

And  show  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names.  Milton. 

t  SIM'PLE,  V,  n.  To  gather  simples  or  medicinal 
herbs.  Garth, 

SIM'PLE-HE.\RT'5D,  a.  Ingenuous  ;  open  ; 
frank.  Clarke. 

SiM'PLE-MIND'^ID,  a.  Artless;  undesigning; 
simple.  Akenside. 

SIM'PLE-MIND'?D-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing simple-minded  ;  artlessness.  Ch.  Ob. 

SIM'PLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  simple.  Digby, 

SIM'PL^R,  n,     A  collector  of  simples  ;  a  simplist. 

t  SlM'PLgSS,  w.     Simplicity;  silliness.     Spenser, 

SIM'PLE-TON,  n.  A  silly  or  foolish  person.  Po2}e. 

tSlM-PLI"CrAN  (sim-plTsh'?n),  n.  An  artless, 
undesigning,  unskilled  person;  —  opposed  to 
politician,  Arnway 

SlM-PLI9'l-TY,  n,  \\j.  simpUcitas  ;  It.  semplici- 
ta  ;  Sp.  simplicidad ;  Fr.  simplicite.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  simple,  or  unmixed ; 
state  of  being  not  complex  ;  singleness. 

Mandrakes  afford  a  papaverous,  unpleasant  odor  in  the 
leaf  or  apple,  discoverable  in  their  simplicity  and  mixture. 

Browne. 

2.  Artlessness;  plainness  ;-^ opposed  to  sub- 
tlety, cunning,  or  duplicity. 

Genuine  simplicity  of  heart  is  a  healing  and  cementing 
principle.  Bm-ke. 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild; 
In  wit  a  man,  simplicitij  a  child.  Pope. 

3.  Freedom  from  ornament ;  chasteness,  as 
in  dress; — opposed  to Jinery.  Dryden. 

4.  Freedom  from  subtlety  or  abstruseness. 
"  The  simplicity  of  that  doctrine."    Hammond. 

5.  State  of  being  unaffected ;  naturalness. 
"  Simplicity  of  her  manners."   Female  Quixote, 

6.  Want  of  wisdom  ;  silliness  ;  folly. 

Ilow  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicili/.    Prov.  i.  22. 

7.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  quality  of  a  work  of  which 
the  elements  are  arranged  in  the  most  natural 
order ;  without  excess  or  exaggeration.  Brande. 

SIM-PLI-FI-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  simplifying, 
or  the  state  of  being  simplified.  A.  Smith. 

sIm'PLJ-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  simplex,  simple,  niii facio, 
to  maks ;  It.  simplificare ;  Sp.  simplificar;  Fr. 
simplijier,]  [i,  simplified  ;  pp.  simplifying, 
SIMPLIFIED.]     To  make  simple  or  plain. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  music  be  ...  so  simiilified  that  the 
eupplicalions  and  thanksgivings  . . .  may  both  be  distinctly 
heard  and  clearly  understood.  Mason. 

SIM'PLjNG,  n.  The  act  of  collecting  medicinal 
herbs.  Goldsmith. 

sIm'PLIST,  n.  One  skilled  in  simples  or  medi- 
cinal herbs  ;  a  simpler.  Browne. 

SIM-PL!s'T{C,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  simplist  or  to 
simples.  Wilkinson, 


t  sIm'PLJ-TY,  n.     Simplicity.     Piers  Plouhman. 
SIM'PLO-CE,  n.     See  Symploce.  Clarke. 

SIM'PLY,  ad.     1.  In  a  simple  manner;  with  sim- 
plicity ;  without  art ;   artlessly  ;  plainly. 
Subverting  worldly  strong  and  worldly  wise 
By  simply  meek.  Milton. 

2,  Of  itself ;  merely ;  barely  ;  solely. 

I  will  eat.  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 

As  captain  shall:  simply  the  thing  1  am 

Shall  make  me  live.  Shak. 

3.  Sillily;  foolishly.  Johnson. 

t  SIM'U-LA-CHRE  (sTni'u-la-ker),  n.  [L.  simula- 
crum.]    An  image.       "  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

t  SIM'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  simulo,  to  feign.]  Feigned; 
counterfeit ;  specious.  Shak. 

Thou  peipured,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue, 
That  art  incestuous  I  Shak. 

STm'U-LATE,  r.  a.  [L.  simulo,  simulatus;  simi- 
lis,  similar;  It.  simulare ;  Sp.  simular  ;  Fr.  simu- 
ler.]  [i.  SIMULATED  ; />p.  simulating,  simu- 
lated.]    To  feign  ;  to  counterfeit.      Thomson. 

1  have  known  many  young  fellows  who . . .  have  simulated 
a  passion  which  they  did  not  feel.  Chesterfield. 

tSIM'U-LATE,  a.  [L.  simulatus.]  Feigned; 
counterfeited;  simulated.  Bale. 

SIM'U-LAT-5D,  ^.  a.  Counterfeited;  feigned; 
pretended.  Bos  well, 

SIM-U-LA'TION,  n,      [L.  simulatio ;   It.  simida- 

zione;  Sp.   simulacioti;   Fr.   simulation.]     The 

act  of  simulating  or  feigning  something.  Bacon. 

4®""  Simulation  is  a  pretence  of  what  is  not,  and 

dissimulation  a  concealment  of  what  is."  Sir  R.  Steele, 

S|-MUL-TA-NE'I--TY,  n.  [Fr.  simultaneity.]  The 
state  of  being  simultaneous  ;  simultaneousness. 
[R.]  Coleridje. 

II  SI-MUL-TA'NP-OCS  [sl-mul-ta'ne-us,  S.  IF.  P. 
J.  Ja.  K.  Wb.  ;  sTm-ul-ta'ne-iis,  F.  Sm.  R.  Wr.], 
a,  [It.  &;  Sp.  sitnultaneo ;  Fr.  sinmUane.  —  From 
L.  simul,  at  the  same  time,  together.] 

1.  Happening  or  existing  at  the  same  time, 

A  like  mutual  and  simultaneous  exchange.  GlanviU, 

2.  {Math.)  Noting  two  equations  or  a  group 
of  equations  in  which  the  unknown  quantities 
are  the  same  in  both  or  in  all  at  the  same  time-: 

—  noting  the  corresponding  changes  or  incre- 
ments that  result  from  the  relation  which  exists 
between  the  function  and  the  variable.    Daries. 

II  Sf-MUL-TA'Np-OUS-LY,  ad.  At  the  same  time, 
together.   "  Acting  simultaneously."  Shenstone. 

II  Sf-MrL-TA'N5-Oi;S-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing simultaneous.  Qu.  Rev, 

t  SIM'yL-TY,  n.  [L.  simultas.]  Private  quarrel. 
"  To  inquire  after  domestic  simuliies."B.  Jonson. 

SIM'rRG,  n.  A  fabulous,  monstrous  bird  of  the 
Persians  ;  a  roc.  Brande. 

SIN,  n.  [A.  S.  syn,  sin,  synn;  Old  Dnt.  sunde; 
Dut.  zonde  ;  Ger.  silnde  ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  ^  Icel.  synd ; 
Fin.  sindia,  —  From  Gr.  <!ive'iv,X,o  injure.  Junius, 

—  From  Ger.  slihnen,  to  expiate.  Wachter.  — 
Perhaps  allied  to  A.  S.  syndrian,  to  separate,  to 
sunder.  Richardson.  —  "The  oldest  German 
signification  of  sin  is,  any  transgression  of  the 
law.  .  .  .  The  Latin  sons,  guilty,  criminal,  be- 
longs to  the  same  family.  The  Gael,  saine, 
variety,  aedition,  discord,  and  the  Ir.  Gael,  sain, 
to  vary,  change,  are  perhaps  related  to  [A.  S.] 
syn."     Bosworth.] 

1.  Any  action,  w'ord,  desire,  purpose,  or  omis- 
sion contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;  a  violati(m  of 
the  divine  law,  or  a  voluntary  failure  to  comply 
with  it ;  depravity ;  wickedness ;  iniquity ;  moral 
evil ;  guilt ;  sinfulness  ;  crime. 

Sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  law.  1  John  iii.  4. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 

the  world.  John  i.  29. 

Fools  make  a  mock  at  tin.  Proii.  iv.  9. 

He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins:  and  not  for  ours  only, 

but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  1  John  ii.  2. 

All  crimes  are  indeed  sins,  hut  not  all  CT'n.«  crimes.    A»m 

may  be  in  the  thought  or  secret  purpose  of  a  man,  of  which 

neither  a  judge,  nor  a  witness,  nor  any  man  can  take  notice. 

ifoWw. 

2.  A  sin-offering,  or  a  sacrifice  for  sin. 

For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin. 

2  Cor.  V.  21. 

3.  A  person  enormously  wicked,     [r.] 

Th^  ambition. 
Thou  scarlet  sin,  robbed  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham.  Slink. 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,   E,  I,  6,  D,  t.  short;    A,  ?,  J,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    HEIR,  HTiU; 


SIN 

Original  lin,  "  the  rebellion  of  the  first  man,  Adam, 
against  hi8  Creator."  Cruden. 

Tho  iiinfiilnviiii  of  that  otato  whcrrinto  man  foil,  roiiiiiit* 
In  the  Ktiiltiit' Aduiii'ii  ttrat  kih,  the  wimtof  originiil  rightvoua- 
nm,  and  the  fomiption  of  hi>  whole  nature,  which  in  coin- 
luonly  called  oriyuiul  nn.  Atnenibln's  Catrchum, 

The  srren  deadly  sins,  (Roman  Catholic  Church.) 
pride,  idleness,  envy,  murder,  covetouiinuas,  IuhI,  and 
KJiitlony. 

Syn.  —  See  Crime,  Evil. 
bIn,  r.  M.     [A.  S.  singian;  Dut.  zondigen.']     [i. 

SINNED  ;  pp.  SINNINO,  SINNED.]      To  violatC  OF 

transgress  the  law  of  God ;  to  do  \vrong  or  wick- 
edness ;  to  offend  against  right ;  to  trespass. 
"Stand  ill  awe,  and  sin  not."  Ps.  iv.  4. 

I  am  a  man 
More  sinned  ogoinit  tlum  nnuing.  Shak. 

f  sis,  ad.    Since.  Spenser. 

SI-NA-lT'lC,  a.    Pertaining  to  Mount  Sinai. 

Wright. 

sJi\'A-PIc,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  formed 
from  sinapine  by  the  action  of  potash  and 
soda.  Miller. 

SI\'A-PTne,  n.  {C/tem.)  A  peculiar  alkali  ob- 
tained from  white  mustard.  Miller. 

SJ-JVJ'PfS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  chijm.]  (Dot.)  A 
genus  of  cruciferous  plants  with  siliquose  fruit 
and  hot,  acrid  seeds  ;  mustard.  Loudon. 

SiN'A-PtS-lNE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  white,  crystalliza- 
ble,  bitter  principle,  resembling  fat,  extracted 
from  mustard  seeds,  to  which  they  appear  to 
owe  most  of  their  pungency.  Kane. 

StN'A-Pl§M,  [sTn'sL-pIzin,  K.  Sm.  C.  Wr.  Wh.\ 
8l'n?-plzin,  P.^n.  \_L. sinapismus ;  It. senapismo ; 
Sp.  sinapismo;  Fr.  sinaptsme.]  {Med.)  A  cata- 
plasm made  chiefly  of  mustard-seed,  used  for 
exciting  redness,  and  as  a  counter-irritant ;  a 
mustard-plaster  or  poultice.  £>unglison. 

8|-NAp'0-lIne,  n.  {Chem.)  A  feeble  base,  which 
crystallizes  in  brilliant,  greasy  flakes  from  its 
solution  in  water;  —  formed  by  digesting  es- 
sence of  mustard  upon  hydrated  oxide  of  lead. 

Miller. 
sTN'-BORN,   a.     Born  of,  or  sprung  from,  sin. 
"The  sin-born  monster."  Milton. 

sIn'-BRED,  a.  Produced  or  bred  by  sin.  Milton. 
sIncE,  conj.  FA.  S.  sith,  late,  afterwards  ;  siththa, 
since  ;  sithtnan;  sith,  after,  and  thonne,  thanne, 
then;  Dut.  sedert,  sinds,  afterwards,  after;  Old 
Ger.  sid,  sidor ;  Ger.  seit,  since ;  Dan.  siden, 
afterwards,  since  ;  sidst,  last ,  Sw.  sedan,  since; 
Iccl.  sid,  lately,  sidan,  next,  after  that ;  Scot. 
si/nr,  sen;  Old  Eng.  sgthe,  suth-the,  sithenes, 
aithenee,  sith,  sin.  —  From  the  verb  see  (A.  S. 
seon,  geseon).  Tooke.  —  Wachter  derives  the 
Ger.  seit  from  A.  S.  sithian,  to  journey ;  sith,  a 
journey.]  Because  that;  seeing  that;  inas- 
much as. 

.Since  truth  and  constancy  are  vain, 

Since  neither  love,  nor  sense  of  pain, 

Nor  force  of  reason  can  persuade, 

Then  let  example  be  obeyed.  OranvUle, 

SfNCE,  ad.    Ago  ;  before  this  :  — from  that  time. 

How  many  ages  since  has  Virgil  writ?        Roncommon. 
There  arose  not  a  prophet  fince  in  Israel.         Deut.  xxxiv.  10. 

SiNCE,  prep.     After  ;  from  the  time  of. 

He  since  the  morning  hour  set  out  from  heaven.    Milton. 

S|N-CERE',  a.  [L.  sincertis,  supposed  by  many 
to  be  compounded  of  sine,  without,  and  cera, 
wax,  and  to  have  been  applied  originally  to  pure 
honev ;  It.  ^  Sp.  sincero  ;  Fr.  sincire.\ 

1.  Pure;  unmixed;  unmingled.     [u.] 
There  is  no  sincere  acid  in  any  animal  juice.      Arbuthnot. 

The  sincere  milk  of  the  word.  1  Pet.  il.  2. 

2.  Unhurt ;  uninjured  ;  intact ;  entire,     [r.] 

He  tried  a  tough,  well-choaen  spear; 

The  inviolable  body  stood  sincere.  Dn/rlen. 

3.  Unfeigned  ;  real ;  genuine ;  not  pretended 
or  simulated  ;  hearty.  "  His  love  sincere."  Shak. 

4.  Honest ;  ingenuous ;  candid  ;  open  ;  frank  ; 
undissembling  ;  guileless ;  artless. 

The  mare  sincere  you  are,  the  better  it  will  fare  with  you 
•t  the  great  day  ot  account.  In  the  mean  while,  give  us  leave 
5>  be  »inc<Te  too  in  condemning  heartily  what  we  heartily 
disapprove.  WiUerlani}. 

Syn.—  See  Candid,  Hearty,  Honest. 
8J\-CERE'LY,  rtd.     1.  Without  alloy;  perfectly; 
wholly     "  Sincerely  good."     [r.]  Milton. 

2.  Honestly;   imfeignedly;   without   simula- 
tion or  dissimulation.  Shak. 
SJN-CERE'Ngsa,  n.  Honesty;  sincerity.  Temple. 
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SIN-CfiR'l-TY,  n.  [L.  tinceritaa;  It.  timerith; 
Sp.  ainceriaad ;  Fr.  sitiarit^.]  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  sincere ;  honesty ;  ingenuous- 
ness ;  candor ;  frankness  ;  artlessness. 

.Sinceritii  Is  like  travelling  on  a  plain,  beaten  road,  which 
commonly  brings  a  man  •<M)ner  to  his  journry'i  end  than  by 
byways,  in  wliicli  men  often  lose  themselves.  THIot»m. 

W~  "  Sincerity  and  sincere  have  a  twofold  meaning 
of  groat  moral  imptirtance.  Sincerity  \a  often  uxod  to 
denote  mere  reality  of  caneiction,  that  a  man  liclioves 
what  he  pruresMoa  t<»  believe.  Somi-timeg,  again,  it  is 
used  to  denote  unbiasned  cunriction,  or,  at  least,  an 
earnest  enduavor  to  shako  off  all  prejudices,  and  all  un- 
due inllncnro  of  wi»>hes  and  pnHMions  on  the  judgment, 
and  to  decide  impartially."     Whately. 


SlN-ClP'l-TAL,  a.     (^»ta<.)    Pertai»ing   to   the 
sinciput. 
Sincipital  bones,  the  parietal  bones.  Dunglison. 

SlN'Cl-PUT,  n.  [L.,  semi,  half,  and  caput,  the 
head.]  {Anat.)  The  top  of  the  head:— the 
fore  part  of  the  cranium.  Dunglison. 

S(N-DAR',  n.    A  native  chief  of  Hindostan.  Ma\in. 

sIn'DON,  «.  [L.,  a  kind  ofmusli7i,  from  Gr.  mv^dv.'] 

1.  t  A  wrapper;  "  Wrapped  in  sindons  of 
fine  linen."  Bacon. 

2.  (Surg.)  A  small  rag  or  round  pledget,  sup- 
ported by  a  thread  in  the  middle,  introduced 
into  the  opening  made  by  the  trephine  in  the 
cranium.  Dunglison. 

SINE,  n.  [L.  sinus,  a  bent  or  curved  surface,  a 
curve  ;  It.  i;  Sp.  seno."]  {Trigonometry.)  A  line 
drawn  from  onr  extremity  of  an  arc  perpendic- 
ularly to  the  diameter  drawn  through  the  other 
extremity,  Davies  ^  Peck. 

.Artificial  sines,  logarithmic  sines,  or  logarithms  of 
the  sines  — Line  of  sines,  r  line  in  Gunter's  scale, 
&c.,  divided  according  to  the  sines,  or  expressing  the 
sines. —  Sine  of  the  complement,  \he  cosine.  Pee  CO- 
SINE.—  Sine  of  an  angle,  the  sine  of  the  arc  which 
measures  that  angle. —  Sine  of  ivcidrtice,  of  reflection, 
or  if  refractiov,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  re- 
flection, or  refraction.  Hutton.—  Versed  sine,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  the  sine  of  an  arc  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  arc  measured  on  the  radius  passing  through 
that  extremity.  ■ 

Si'J^E,prep.    [L.]    Without. 

Sl'Ng-CU-RAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  sinecure.  Ec.  Rev. 

Sl'Ne-CURE  [si'ne-kur,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.],  n. 
[Low  L.  sinecura,  from  L.  sine,  without,  and 
cura,  care,  or  Low  L.  cura,  a  cure;  Fr.  sine- 
cure."] 

1.  (Eccl.)  A  benefice  without  a  cure  or  with- 
out the  care  of  souls.  Aylijfe. 

2.  An  office  which  has  revenue  without  duties 
or  employment.  Burke. 

3.  Money  paid  for  work  performed  by  a  dep- 
uty of  the  recipient.  Simmonds. 

Sf'N^-CURE,  r.  a.  To  place  in  a  sinecure.  Ec.  Rev. 

SI'N?-CU-Rl§M,  n.  The  state  of  one  who  has  a 
sinecure.  Blackwood's  Mag. 

Sf 'NP-CU-RTst,  n.  One  who  holds  a  sinecure,  or 
an  advocate  for  sinecures.  Ed.  Rev. 

Si'JVE  DI'E.  [L.,  without  day.]  In  legal  and 
parliamentary  language,  without  fixing  any  day 
for  resuming  the  subject,  or  for  reassembling  ; 
as,  "  To  adjourn  sine  die." 

Si'JfF.  auA  J^OJf.  [L.,  icithout  which  not.] 
That  without  which  the  matter  in  hand  is  null ; 
an  indispensable  condition.  Ed.  Rev. 

SIN'EW  (sln'ttu),  n.  [A.  S.  sinu,  sinw,  senw; 
Dut.  zetiuw  ;  Old  Ger.  setmu ;  Ger.  sehne ;  Dan. 
sene;  Sw.  sena;  Icel.  sin  ;  Old  Eng.  si/i.] 

1.  (Attat.)  A  fibrous  white  cord  which  trans- 
mits the  motion  of  a  muscle  to  a  bone  ;  a  tendon. 

Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tigers 
Stiffrn  the  sinewa,  summon  up  the  blood.  Shak: 

Sinews  are  used  by  many  nations  as  thread.        Simmmuls. 

2.  A  nerve,     [r.]  Davies. 

3.  That  which  gives  strength  or  power;  as, 
"  Money  is  the  sinews  of  war."  Johnson. 

Sl.V'EW  (sin'nvi),  t?.  a.  To  knit  or  join  as  by  sin- 
ews. Shak. 

sTn'EWED    (sTn'nOd),    a.       1.     Having    sinews. 

"  Strong-sinewed  was  the  youth."  Dri/den. 

2.  Strong;  powerful;  sinewy.  Shak. 

SiN'EW-l-NfisS,  n.    State  of  being  sinewy.  Scott. 

t  SiN'EW-ISH  (aln'nv-),  a.    Sinewy.    Holinshed. 
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SlN'EW-LftSS  (aln'mi-Hs),  n.  Having  no  sinews 
or  strength ;  weak  ;  powerless.  Bp.  HaU. 

t8lN'EW-o08(.In'n«|,-),  a.     Sinewy.    IloUnahed, 

SIN'EW-SHROnk  (sin'ng-),  a.  Having  the  sin- 
ews under  the  belly  stiff  and  contracted,  aa  a 
horse  over-worked.  Farrier's  Did. 

SIn'EW-Y  (sln'nv-f).  a.  1.  Consisting  of,  or  re- 
sembling, a  sinew,  or  sinews.  Donne. 
2.  Strong;  powerful;  vigorous;  firm;  robust ; 
sturdy.  "  Sinewy  Ajax."  Shak. 
Syn.— See  Robust. 

SLNTOl,  a.  Partaking  of,  or  committing,  sin  ; 
contrary  to  the  divine  law;  wicked;  iniquitous; 
unholy  ;  unrighteous.  "  Pure  of  »/n/u/ thought." 
MiUon.     "  Sinful  men."     Num.  x'xxii.  14. 

I  have  lived  a  sinful  life,  in  all  sinM  callingsi  for  I  have 
been  a  soldier,  a  captain,  a  seo  captain,  and  a  courtier,  which 
are  all  places  of  wickedness  and  vice.  Sir  W.  Raltiuh. 

Syn.  — See  Wicked. 
sIn'fCl-LY,  ad.     In  a  sinful  manner;  wickedly. 
8lN'Fl)L-NfiS8,  n.     The  state  or  the  quality  of 

being  sinful ;  wickedness ;  iniquity.        Milton. 
sING,  v.  n.  [M.  Goth,  siggttan  ;  A.  S.  singan ;  Dut. 

zingen  ;  Ger.  sin^en  ;  Dan.  synge ;  Sw.  ijunga  ; 

Icel.  syngia.]     \i.  sing  or  .saxo  ;  op.  sixoixo, 

StNO.  —  Sang  is  growing  obsolete.] 

1.  To  utter  words  with  musical  modulation  ;  to 
chant ;  to  carol.   "  Sing  to  the  Lord."  Ex.  x  v.  21. 

I  will  sing  with  the  ipirit,  and  I  will  sing  with  the  under- 
•tanding.  i  Cor.  xiv.  li 

2.  To  utter  musical  sounds,  as  birds  :  to  war- 
ble. 

Hark  I  hark!  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sing*.  Shot. 

3.  To  make  a  shrill,  ringing  sound. 

We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sin^.  Skat. 

4.  To  make  recital  or  celebration  in  poetry. 

War,  he  sung,  if  toil  and  trouble.  Dryden, 

sIng,  r.  a.  1.  To  utter  with  musical  modulations 
of  voice ;  to  chant ;  to  carol ;  to  hymn. 

And  when  they  bad  sung  a  hymn,  they  went  out  into  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Matt.  zxvi.  au. 

2.  To  relate  or  celebrate  in  poetry  or  verse. 
I  ting  the  man  who  Judah's  sceptre  bore.  Cowkr. 

The  last,  the  happiest  British  king. 
Whom  thou  shalt  paiut  or  I  shall  ting.         Addison. 

sIn^E  (sTnj),  V.  a.  I  A.  S.  s^ngen  ;  Dut.  zengen  ; 
Ger.  senaeti.  —  Perhaps  the  sound  produced  by 
singing  has  given  origin  to  the  name,  so  near 
related  to   the   verb   to  sing.     Bosworth.]     [». 

SINGED  ;  pp.  SINGEING,   SINGED.] 

1.  To  bum  the  surface  or  ends  of;  to  scorch. 
Whose  beard  they  have  tinged  off  with  brands  of  tire.      SAak. 

He  seemed  to  paaa 
A  rolling  fire  along,  and  tinge  the  graaa.  Dryden, 

2.  To  bum  the  hair  or  feathers  from.  "  To 
singe  a  fowl."  Swift. 

SIN(?E  (sTnj),  n.     A  slight  bum.  Todd. 

bIngE'ING,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  singes,  or  the 
process  of  being  singed. 

2.  (Calico  Printing.)  The  process  of  remov- 
ing the  fibrous  down  or  nap  on  the  surface  of  cot- 
ton cloth  before  dyeing  or  printing  it,  bv  draw- 
ing it  rapidly  over  a  red-hot,  semi-cylindrical 
bar  of  copper,  or  passing  it  quickly  through  a 
coal-gas  flame.  Parnell. 

SlN'9PR  (sin'jfr),  n.     One  who  singes.        Smart. 

SlNG'fR,  n.    1.  One  who  sings,  or  one  skilled  in 

singing.     "  A  chorus  of  singers."  Dryden. 

2.  A  singing-bird.  Ikicon, 

t  SlNG'?R-£ss,  n.  A  woman  who  sings.  Ulcklije. 

SIN-GHA-LE§E',  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native,  or  the 
natives,  of  Ceylon  ;  Ceylonese.  Eamthaw. 

SiNG'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
sings ;  utterance  of  melodious  sounds.  Spenser. 

STNG'ING-niRD,  n.     A  bird  that  sings.    Addison. 

Sl\G'I\G-BOOK  (slDg'jDg-bak),  n.  A  book  of 
tunes  for  singing.  Brewer. 

Sl\G'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  singing  manner ;  with  a 
kind  of  tunc.  North. 

8Tng'|NG-M.\N.  n.  A  man  who  sings,  or  is  em- 
ployed to  sing,  as  in  a  cathedral.  Shak. 

slNG'ING-MAs'TpR,  M.  One  who  teaches  the 
art  of  singing ;  a  teacher  of  vocal  music. 

sTNG'ING-SCHddL,  n.  A  school  where  singing 
is  taught.  Clarke. 


m!eN,  SfR;    m6ve,  NOR.  s6n  ;    bOlL,  BOR,  rOlE.  — 9,  <},  ,,  |,  soft;  E,  B,  £,  g,  hard;  ^  as  x ;  $  «M  gr.  —  THIS,  this. 
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SINK 


sTNG'ING-WOM-AN  (-wflm'sin),  n.  A  woman 
who  sings,  or  is  employed  to  sing.  2  Sam.  xix.  35. 

SIn'GLE  (sinp'gl,  82),  a.     [L.  siiigulus.] 

1.  One  only  ;  not  double  or  more  ;  sole. 

Where  the  poesy  or  oratory  shines,  a  gms/e  reading  is  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  a  mind  that  has  a  true  taste.  Watts. 

2.  Particular;  individual. 

No  sinffle  man  Is  born  with  a  right  of  controlUcg  the  opin- 
ions of  all  the  rest.  J'ope. 

3.  Not  compounded  ;  simple. 

Simple  ideas  are  opposed  to  complex,  and  gingk  ideas  to 
compound.  Hattt. 

4.  Having  no  companion  ;  solitary ;  alone. 

"Who  single  hast  maintained 
Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
Of  truth.  SliltoH. 

5.  Unmarried.     "  Is  the  single  man  therefore 
blessed .'    No  !  "  Shak. 

6.  That  in   which  one  is    opposed  to   one. 
"  Single  fight."  Dryden. 

7.  t  Singular;  peculiar.      "Being  too  single 
and  precise."  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

8.  Without  taint ;  pure  ;  uncorrupt. 

The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye:  if  therefore  thine  eye  be 
fingle,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light.  Matt.  vi.  22. 

9.  t  Weak ;  silly  ;  simple.     "  Is  not  your  chin 
double  ?  your  wit  single  r "  Shak. 

Single  ale,  single  beer,  or  single  drink,  small  beer. 
Beau.  <^  Fl.    J\rares. 

Syn.  — See  Simple,  Solitary. 

sIn'GLE  (sTng'gl,  82),  V.  a.  [i.  SINGLED ;  pp.  sin- 
gling, SINGLED.] 

1,  To  choose  from  a  number ;  to  select. 

Ilim  soon  she  singleti  from  the  flying  train.  Dryden. 

2.  To  withdraw  ;  to  sequester,     [b.] 

An  agent  singling  itself  from  consorts.  Hooker. 

SIN'GLE-EN'TRV,  71.  A  mode  of  book-keeping 
in  which  the  record  of  every  transaction  is  car- 
ried to  the  debit  or  the  credit  of  only  a  single 
account.  —  See  Book-keeping.  Brande. 

sTN'GLE-FLoW^RED  (-flbu'erd),  a.  Having  a 
single  flower.  Hill. 

sIn'GLE-HAnd'^D,  a.  1.  Having  only  one  hand. 
2.  Unassisted;  unaided;  alone.  Smith. 

BlN'GLE-HEART'pD,  a.-  Without  duplicity  ;  sin- 
cere ;  ingenuous  ;  upright.  Betham. 

SlJV'GLE-MIND'gD,  a.    Having  a  single  purpose. 

SiN'GLE-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  single 
or  only  one.  Johnson. 

2.  The  state  of  having  no  companion.    "  The 
sober  singleness  of  widowhood."  Mason. 

3.  Simplicity' ;  sincerity  ;   integrity  ;  ingenu- 
ousness.    "  Singleness  of  heart.  Law. 

SiN'GLE§  (stng'glz),  n.  Reeled  thread  of  raw  silk 
twisted  to  give  it  strength  and  firmness.  Brande. 

SlN'GLE-SEED'gD,  a.     Having  only  one  seed. 

SiN'GLE-STICK,  n.  A  stout  cudgel  for  fencing 
or  fighting  with :  —  also,  a  game  with  single- 
sticks. [Scot.,  and  local,  Eng.J   Todd.  Jamieson. 

SlN'GLE-TREE,  n.  The  cross-piece  of  a  car- 
riage to  which  the  traces  are  attached ;  a  whiffle- 
tree.  Simmonds. 

SIN'&LE-VALVED  (-vaivd),  a.  Having  but  one 
valve.  Smith. 

SIN'GLJN,  n.  A  single  gleaning,  or  a  handful  of 
gleaned  grain.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

BjiV'GLO,  n.  A  fine  kind  of  tea,  with  large,  flat 
leaves,  not  much  rolled.  Simmonds. 

SIn'GLY  (sing'gle),  ad.  1.  By  one's  self;  only; 
alone ;  without  assistant,  partner,  or  compan- 
ion.    "  Thou  singly  honest  man."  Shak. 

2.  Individually  ;    particularly.      "To   make 
men  singly  and  personally  good."         TiUotson. 

3.  Honestly  ;  sincerely.  Johnson. 

SlNG'SONG,  n.    1.  Bad  singing.  Rymer. 

2.  Repetition  of  similar  words  or  tones.  Sm. 

tSlNG'STpR,  n.   A  woman  who  sings.    Wickliffe. 

StN'GU-LAR  (sTng'gu-l^ir,  82),  a.  [L.  singnlaris; 
singulus,  single  ;  singidi,  one  to  each ;  It.  sin- 
goiare  ;  Sp.  singular  ;  Fr.  singztlier.l 

1.  t  By  one's  self ;  alone  ;  unattended. 

When  he  was  singular  or  by  himself. 

Mark  iv.  10,  WicHife's  Trans. 

2.  Of  which  there  is  but  one  ;  unique. 


These  bnsts  of  the  emperors  . . .  are  all  very  scarce,  and 
•ome  of  them  almost  siiigiilar  in  their  kind.  Addison. 

3.  Single  ;  not  complex  ;  not  compound. 

That  idea  which  represents  one  particular,  determinate 
thing  is  called  a  singular  idea.  Watts. 

4.  Particular ;  unexampled ;  unparalleled  ;  re- 
markable.    "  So  singular  a  sadness."  Denham. 

5.  Not  common ;  unusual  ;  odd ;  eccentric. 

His  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  singular  and  rash.  Milton. 

6.  {Gram.)  Expressing  only  one  ;  not  plural; 
not  dual ;  as,  "The  singular  number." 

Singular  point  of  a  curve,  {Math.)  a  [loint  at  which 
tlie  curve  possesses  some  peculiar  properties  not  pos- 
sessed by  other  points.  Da.  S[  P. —  Singular  term, 
(Logic.)  a.  term  which  stands  for  one  individual.^ 
Singular  proposition,  a  proposition  the  subject  of  which 
is  either  a  singular  term,  or  a  common  term  limited  to 
one  individual  by  a  smgular  sign.  IVhately. 
Syn.  —  See  Odd,  Particular. 

tSIN'GU-LAR,  w.    A  particular.  More. 

tSlN'GU-LAR-lST,  n.  One  who  affects  singu- 
larity.       "  Barrow. 

sIN-GU-LAR'{-TY,  n.  [L.  singularitas  ;  It.  singo- 
larita;  Sp.  singularidad ;  «Fr.  sitigularite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  singular  ;  peculiarity. 

Pliny  addeth  this  singularity  to  that  soil,  that  the  second 
year  the  very  falling  down  of  the  seeds  yieldeth  corn.  Raleigh. 

2.  Uncommonness  of  character  or  form  ; 
something  remarkable  or  curious.  Shak. 

I  took  notice  of  this  little  figure  for  the  singularitu  of  the 
Instrument;  it  is  not  unlike  a  violin.  Addison. 

3.  Particular  privilege  or  prerogative.  "  The 
legal  singularity  of  the  Jewish  nation."  Pearson. 

4.  Character  or  manners  diff'erent  from  those 
of  others  ;  eccentricity  ;  oddity. 

Let  those  who  would  affect  singularity  with  success  first 
determine  to  be  very  virtuous,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  be 
very  singular.  Cotton. 

Syn.  —  See  Particular. 
t  SiN'GU-LAR-iZE,  V.  a.     To  make  singular  or 
single.  Johnson. 

SIN'GU-LAR-LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  singular  manner ; 
in  a  manner  different  from  others  ;  peculiarly. 
2.  So  as  to  express  one,  or  the  singular  num- 
ber. Bp.  Morton. 

t  SIN'GULF,  n.    A  sob,  or  a  hiccough.     Spenser. 
fSIN'GULT,  n.     A  sob,  or  a  hiccough.     Browne. 

SJN-GCfLT'oyS,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  aff'ected 
with,  hiccough.  Dunglison. 

SIJV-Ot/L'TUS,  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  A  noise  made 
by  the  sudden  and  involuntary  contraction  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  the  simultaneous  contrac- 
tion of  the  glottis,  which  arrests  the  air  in  the 
trachea;  hiccough.  DungUson. 

sIn'{-CAL,  a.  [From  sine."]  Pertaining  to  a  sine 
or  to  sines. 

Sinical  quadrant,  a  kind  of  quadrant  with  an  index 
divided  by  sines,  and  sometimes  divided  into  equal 
parts.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  used  by  seamen  to  re- 
solve problems  of  plane  sailing.  Hutton. 

II  sTn'IS-T5:R,  or  Sl-NIS'T^R  [sin'is-ter,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  K.  Wr.  Wb. ;  se-nis'ter,  F.  Ja.  Sm.],  a.  [L.  si- 
nister; It.  sinistro;  Sp.  siniestro ;  Ti.  simstre.] 

1.  On  the  left  hand  or  side  :  left ;  —  opposed 
to  right.     "  His  sinister  cheek."  Shak. 

2.  Unlucky  ;  unfortunate  ;  inauspicious.  "  A 
sinister  birth."  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Evil ;  bad  ;  ill ;  perverse  ;  corrupt ;  wicked. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  soon  after,  by  sinister  means, 
made  clean  away.  Si>eni>er. 

Sinister  aspect,  (.^strol.)  an  appearance  of  two  plan- 
ets happening  according  to  the  succession  of  the  signs, 
as  Saturn  in  Aries,  and  Mars  in  the  same  degree  of 
Gemini.  Land.  Ency. 

jJ5*Tliis  word,  m  the  sense  of  left,  is  accented  by 
the  poets  Milton,  Dryden,  &c.,  on  the  second  syllable, 
though  most  lexicographers  and  orthoepists  accent  it 
on  the  first  syllable,  whether  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
left  or  perverse.  —  Walker  says,  "  This  word,  though 
uniformly  accented  on  the  second  syllable  in  the  poets 
quoted  by  Johnson,  is  as  uniformly  accented  on  the 
first  by  all  our  lexicographers,  and  is  uniformly  so  pro- 
nounced by  the  best  speakers.  Mr.  Nares  tells  us  that 
Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  think  that,  when  this  word  is 
used  in  its  literal  sense, —  as, 

*  In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball. 
He  placed  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale,'  Dryden. 

—  it  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  ;  but  when 
in  the  figurative  sense  of  corrupt,  insidious,  &c.,  on 
the  first.  This  distinction  seems  not  to  be  founded  on 
the  best  usage." 
II  SlN'lS-T^R-IIAND'gD,  a.  Left-handed;  un- 
lucky. Lovelace. 


SlN'lS-TgR-Lr,  ad.  Perversely;  corruptly;  un. 
fairly.  '  A.  Wood. 

sIn'JS-TRAL,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  on,  the  left 
hand  ;  left ;  sinister ;  sinistrous.        Dunglison. 

SIN-IS-TRAL'J-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sin- 
istral. '  Dr.  Roget. 

SIN'IS-TrAL-LY,  ad.  On,  or  towards,  the  left 
hand.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

SIN-JS-TROR'SAL,  a.  [L.  sinistrorsus ;  sinister, 
left,  and  vorto,  to  turn.]  Rising  from  left  to 
right,  as  a  spiral  line.  Smart. 

SlN'lS-TRORSE,  a.  {Bot.)  Turned  to  theleft.Gray. 

II  SIN'JS-TROUS  [sin'js-trus,  S.  W.  P.  F.  K.  Wr. ; 
sln'js-triis  or  se  nis'trus,  Sm.],  a.     [L.  sinister.'\ 

1.  Being  on  the  left  hand ;  left ;  sinister. 

2.  Wrong ;  perverse  ;  corrupt.  Bentley, 

II  s!n'1S-TROUS-LY,  ad.  1.  With  a  tendency  to 
the  left,  or  to  use  the  left  hand. 

Many,  in  their  infancy,  are  sinistronsly  disposed.   Browne. 

2.  Wrongly ;  perversely  ;  sinistcrly. 


SINK  (singk,  82),  V.  n.  [M.  Goth,  sigctoan,  sig- 
guati ;  A.  S.  sincati ;  Dut.  zinken ;  Frs.  siga ; 
Ger.  sinken ;  Dan.  sanke ;  Sw.  sjunka ;  Icel. 
siga.]  [i.  sunk  or  sank  ;  pp.  sinking,  sunk. 
—  Sank  is  growing  obsolete  ;  and  sunken  is  used 
as  a  participial  adjective.] 

1.  To  descend,  settle,  or  fall  through  a  me- 
dium, as  water ;  to  go  or  tend  to  the  bottom. 

They  came  and  filled  both  the  ships,  so  that  they  began  to 
sink.  Luke  v.  7. 

What!  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 
Sink  in  the  ground  ?  1  thought  it  would  have  mounted.  Shak. 

2.  To  fall  gradually. 

The  arrow  went  out  at  his  heart,  and  he  sunk  down  in  his 
chariot.  2  Kings  ix.  24. 

3.  To  penetrate  or  enter  into  any  body. 

David  put  his  hand  in  his  bag,  and  took  thence  a  stone, 
and  slang  it,  and  smote  the  Philistine  in  his  forehead,  that 
the  stone  sunk  into  his  forehead.  1  Saui.  xvii.  4!). 

4.  To  become  lower ;  to  fall  or  subside  to  a 
level ;  to  settle. 

The  Alps  and  Pyreneans  sirik  before  him.        Addison. 

5.  To  lose  prominence  ;  to  retire  or  recede 
within  the  surface.  "Sunk  are  her  eyes."  Dryden. 

6.  To  be  overwhelmed  or  depressed. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke.  Shak. 

7.  To  decline  ;  to  decrease  ;  to  decay. 

This  republic  ...  is  still  likelier  to  sink  than  increase  in 

its  dominions.  Addison. 

Let  not  the  fire  sink  or  slacken,  but  increase.       Morluner. 

8.  To  fall  into  rest  or  indolence. 

Wouldst  thou  have  me  sitdc  away 

In  pleasing  dreams?  Addison. 

9.  To  become  less,  as  value.  A.  Smith. 

sInK,  v.  a.  1.  To  cause  to  sink  ;  to  make  to  set- 
tle or  descend  in  a  medium,  as  water.  "  A  load 
would  sink  a  navy."  Shak. 

2.  To  make  by  digging  ;  to  excavate  ;  to  dig. 

In  this  square  they  sink  a  pit.  Addison. 

3.  To  depress  ;  to  degrade ;  —  to  diminish ; 
to  lessen  ;  to  reduce  ;  to  lower. 

Trifling  painters  or  sculptors  bestow  infinite  pains  upon 
the  most  insignificant  parts  of  a  figure,  till  they  sink  the  gran- 
deur of  the  whole.  J'ope. 

They  catch  at  all  opportunities  of  ruining  our  trade,  and 
linking  the  figure  we  would  make.  Aildison. 

4.  To  ntake  to  fall ;  to  plunge.  "  Sinking ' 
them  [mountains]  into  the  abyss."    Woodioara. 

5.  "ro  plunge  into  ruin  or  destruction. 

If  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me.  Shak. 

8.  To  make  shallower  ;  to  make  less  deep. 

You  sunk  the  river  with  repeated  draughts.  Addison. 

7.  To  cause  to  decline  or  fail. 

Thy  cruel  and  unnatural  lust  of  power 

Has  su7ik  thy  father  more  than  all  his  years.  Ilouie. 

8.  To  suppress  ;  to  conceal,     [k.] 

If  sent  with  ready  money  to  buy  any  thing,  and  you  hap- 
pen to  be  out  of  pocket,  sink  the  money,  and  take  up  th» 
goods  on  account.  Sw\;t, 

9.  To  suppress  ;  to  reduce  ;  —  especially  to 
reduce,  as  a  capital  sum  of  monev,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  profit  or  interest  from  it.  Smart. 

sInk,  n.  1.  A  drain  to  carry  off  filthy  water  or 
other  foul  matter;  —  a  box  or  receptacle,  with 
a  drain  attached,  as  in  a  kitchen,  for  receiving 
filthy  water,  &c.  Shak. 

Gather  more  filth  than  any  sink  in  town.         Granville. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  tj,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  V.  Y.  obscure;  fAre,  PAR,  fAst,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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S.  Any  place  where  corruption  is  gathered. 

What  (I'nJt  of  mon«tfra,  wretchea  of  loct  inindi.  li.  Joiiton, 

STNK'PK,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sinks. 
2.  A  weight  fur  sinking  a  fishing-line  or  a 
net.  Simmonds. 

sInk'-IIOLE,  n.  A  hole  for  receiving  and  con- 
ducting oH'  dirty  water,  &c. ;  a  sink.         Clarke. 

8lNK'ING-Ff;Nl),  n.  A  fund,  or  provision  made 
by  Parliament,  consisting  of  the  surplusage  of 
other  funds,  intended  to  be  ap|)r(>priated  to  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt; — a  fund  pro- 
vided from  other  funds  for  the  gradual  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  of  a  government  or  a  corpo- 
ration. Brande. 

SlN'I.ps.s,  a.  Free  from  sin;  guileless:  pure; 
innocent.    "  His  sinless  soul."  Di-yden. 

SlN'U^SS-Ly,  ad.  In  a  sinless  manner;  inno- 
cently. 

Sl.\'l,(;ss-NKSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  sinless; 
freedom  from  sin  ;  guilelcssness.  Boi/le. 

SiN'.NpR,  n.  One  who  sins;  a  wicked  or  irre- 
ligious person  ;  —  an  offender. 

I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinnert  to  repent- 
ance. Malt.  ix.  13. 

To  act  the  part  of  a  sinner;  to 


Pope. 


SIN'NgR,  v.n 
be  a  sinner  ;  —  used  with  it 

Whetlier  the  charmer  sinner  it  or  saint  it. 
t  SiN'NgR-ESS,  n.     A  woman  who  sins. 

Luke  vii.  37,  Wickliffe's  Trans. 
si.N'N^T,  M.     (A'aw^)  See  Sennit.  Crabb. 

SlN'-OF-FgR-lNG,  n.  An  offering  or  sacrifice  in 
expiation  of  sin.  Exod.  xxix.  14. 

Sl.\'0-PgR,  w.     (3/m.)  Sinople.  Ainswoiih. 

si.V'O-PiTE,  n.  {Min.)  Sinople ;  Sinoper.  Dana. 

BiN"0-PLE  (sin'o-pl),  n.  [Gr.  Xiixairls,  a  kind  of 
red  earth  ;  i'nujr;?,  Sinope,  a  town  on  the  Black 
Sea ;  L.  sinopis ;  Fr.  sinople.'] 

1.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  quartz  of  a  blood-red, 
brownish-red,  or  deep-brown  color,  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow,  occurring  in  small  crystals,  and  in 
masses,  resembling  some  varieties  of  jasper ;  — 
called  also  red  ferruginous  quaHz. 

lirooke.     Cleaveland. 

2.  (Her.)  The  continental  designation  of  the 
color  green  ;  vert.  Brande. 

Sl.\'-OP-PRESSED'  (-prSst'),  a.  Oppressed  with 
sin  or  a  sense  of  sin.  Clarke. 

SlN'-POL-LOT'eo,  a.  Polluted  with  sin.  Drrjden. 
t  SiNaUE  (sink),  n.     Cinque.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

SIn'-STUNG,  a.    Stung  with  remorse  for  sin. 

SlX'TgR,  n.  [Ger.  sinter,  dross  of  iron,  scale.] 
{Min.)  A  German  name  applied  to  a  rock  de- 
posited from  mineral  waters.  Ilobli/n. 
Calcareous  sinter,  a  variety  of  concreted  carbonate 
of  lime,  of  various  furins,  and  composed  of  a  series  of 
aiiccessivo  layors,  concentric,  plane,  or  undulated,  and 
nearly  or  quite  parallel.  Cleaveland.  —  Ceraantan  sin- 
ter, a  variety  of  quartz  consisting  of  silicious  tiil)08 
found  in  sands,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  li;;htning, 
and  called  fulgurites,  lightnias-tubes,  and  thunder- 
tubes. —  See  ThunueR-TUBE.  lloblya. —  Pearl  sin- 
ter, a  variety  of  opal.  Dana.  —  Quartz  sinter,  stalng- 
mitic  quartz,  the  most  remarkalile  variety  of  wliicli 
are  the  silicious  concretions  deposited  by  the  cele- 
brated luit  spring  in  Iceland,  the  Geyser.  Hublyn.  —  ^t- 
liciuus  sinter,  a.  light,  cellular  variety  of  quartz.  Dana, 

sI.N'TAc,  n.  The  bark  of  a  species  of  Launts  of 
the  East  Indies,  used  as  a  spice  ;  —  also  written 
sindoc.     [East  Indian.]  P.  Cyc. 

8Tn'U-.\TE,  ».  a.  [L.  sinuo,  sinuatus;  sinus,  a 
curve.]  [e.  sixuatkd ;  pp. sinlating,  sinuat- 
ED.]    To  wind  ;  to  bend  in  and  out.    Woodward. 

SIN'V-ATE  (sin'yu-st),  a.  (Bot.)  Not- 
ing a  margin,  as  that  of  a  leaf,  ren- 
dered uneven  by  altei-nate  rounded 
and  rather  large  lobes  and  sinuses. 

Hensloio. 

SlN'r-AT-gD,  a.  (Bot.)  Bending  in 
and  out ;  sinuate.  Ilenalow. 

SlN-y-A'TIQN,  n.  [L.  sinuatio.]  A  bending  in 
and  out.  //rt/c. 

sL\-v-OSE',  a.    Sinuous.  Loudon. 

SlN-r-Os'i-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  smuous.  Drayton. 

SlN'y-oC'S  (sin'yv-fis),  a.  [L.  sinuosus  ;  sinus,  a 
bent  surface,  a  curve ;  It.  ^  Sp.  ainuoao ;  Fr. 


rinuetix.']    Bending  in  and  out ;  winding ;  of  a 
serpentine  or  undulating  form. 

StreakiiiR  the  ground  with  ninuoHs  trace.  Hilton. 

slN't^i-oOd-Ly,  ad.    In  a  sinuous  manner;  wind- 
ingly.  '  Clarke. 

Si'Nys,  n. ;  pi.  L.  aiyvs;  Eng.  sI'Nt/s-^:?.     [L.l 

1.  A  bay  of  the  sea,  or  an  opening  of  the 
land.     "  Arms  of  the  sea,  or  sinuses."    Burnet, 

2.  A  fold  ;  a  hollow.         Biblioth.  Bibl.  i.  '2.35. 

3.  (Antt.)  Any  cavity  the  interior  of  which  is 
more  expanded  than  the  entrance :  —  a  venous 
canal  into  which  several  vessels  empty,  as  of 
the  spine:  —  the  bosom.  Dunglison. 

4.  {Surg.)  A  long,  narrow,  hollow  track  lead- 
ing from  some  abscess,  &c.  Dunglison. 

5.  {Bot.)  A  curved  or  rounded  recess  or 
concavity  in  the  margin  of  an  organ,  as  of  a 
leaf.  Lindley. 

sTn'-WORN,  a.    Worn  by  sin.  Milton. 

sIp,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  sipan ;  Uut.  sippen  ;  Dan.  snhe  ; 
Sw.  supa;  Icel.  syp.  —  See  Slp.]     [t.  sU'Ved; 

pp.  SII'l'INO,  SIPPliD.] 

1.  To  take  into  the  mouth  by  small  quantities 
with  the  lips,  as  a  fluid.  Pope. 

Oiarles  eii)])ed  a  little  of  tlie  poisonous  draught.  liolinybroke. 

2.  To  drink  or  imbibe  in  small  quantities. 
"Every  herb  that  sips  the  dew."  Milton. 

3.  To  drink  out  of. 

They  skim  the  floods  and  np  the  purple  flowers.    Dryden. 
SIP,  V.  n.   To  drink  a  small  quantity  or  sparingly. 
Uc  that  sips  of  many  arts  drinks  of  none.  Puller. 

sIp,  n.     A  small  draught  taken  with  the  lips. 

One  tip  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight 
Beyond  tlie  bliss  of  dreams.   Be  wise,  and  waste,  milon. 

SIPE,  V.  n.  To  ooze  or  drain  out  slowly.  [Local, 
England.]  Grose. 

SlPH'i-Lls,  n.    (Med.)  See  Syphilis. 

SI'PHoId,  n.  A  vase  or  a-parutus  for  receiving 
and  giving  out  gaseous  waters.  Simmonds. 

Si'PHON  (si'fon),  n.  [Gr.  ai^mv  ;  L.  sipho  ;  It.  si- 
fo)Ui ;  Sp.  sifon ;  Fr.  siphon.'] 

1.  An  apparatus  or  tube 
for  decanting  a  liquid  from 
a  vessel  without  inverting 
or  otherwise  disturbing 
the  position  of  the  ves- 
sel. Young.  Siphon. 

ag-  The  most  simple  form  of  the  siphon  is  a  Iwnt 
tube,  as  B  C  in  the  figure.  When  tho  siphon  is  tilled 
with  liquid,  and  one  branch  is  partly  immersed  in  the 
liquid  to  lie  decanted,  while  tha  outer  branch  descends 
lower  tlian  the  surface  of  that  liquid,  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  tends  equally  to  lorce  the  liquid  up- 
wards in  both  branches.  Rut  the  tendency  of  the 
liquid,  due  to  its  gravity,  to  flow  downwards  in  the 
outer  branch,  exceeds  that  in  the  inner,  in  proportion 
as  tho  outer  orifice  is  lower  than  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  in  the  vessel  ;  this  excess  destroys  the  cquilil>- 
riiiui.  The  afmo:^plicric  pressure  propagated  from 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  thus  becoming  efl'ectivo  in 
the  inner  branch,  forces  the  liquid  up  through  the 
tube,  replacing  it  with  more  liquid  from  the  vessel, 
and  thus  maintaining  the  stream,  till  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  is  lower  than  the  orifice  of  the  inner  or  of 
the  outer  branch  A,  in  the  figure,  rei)reseiits  a 
siphon  provided  with  a  lateral  tube  and  stop-cock,  for 
more  conveniently  exhausting  the  air  from  the  siphon 
when  it  is  to  be  filled.  K  represents  a  VVurtemburg 
siphon,  which  may  be  kept  constantly  filled  with  a 
liquid,  and  always  ready  for  immediate  use. 

2.  {Zord.)  A  membranous  and  calcareous  tube 
which  traverses  the  septa  and  the   interior  of 

fiolythalamous  shells:  —  also  the  tubular  pro- 
ougation  of  the  mantle  in  certain  mollusks, 
and,  according  to  Latreille,  the  mouth  of  cer- 
tain suctorious  and  apterous  insects.      Brande. 

Sl-PHO'm-A,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  euphorbi- 
aceous  plants,  one  species  of  which,  Siphonia 
elastica,  inhabiting  Guiana  and  Brazil,  yields 
caoutchouc.  Lindley. 

S|-PHiiN'|C,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a 
siphon.  Buckland, 

ai-PllfjN'l-FpR,  n.  [Eng.  siphon,  and  L./ero,  to 
bear.]  {Zo>l.)  One  of  an  order  of  ceph.ilopods, 
including  those  species  which  have  a  siphon 
contained  within  a  polythalamous  shell.  Brande. 

Sl-PHrtN-Q-BRANCH'l-ATE,    n.       [Eng.   sip/ion, 
and  Gr.  ^pdvxin,  gills.]     {Zord  )  One  of  an  order 
of   gastropods,   including  those   in  which  the 
branchial  cavity  terminates  in  a  tube  or  siphon  I 
more  or  less  prolonged.  Brande.  I 


Bf-PIIQ-NOS'TOME,  n.  [Gr.  W^y,  »ifmy6f,  a  si- 
phon, and  aripa,  the  mouth.]  (Zord.)  One  of  a 
family  of  crustaceans,  coninrehending  tho«c 
which  have  a  siphon-shaped  mouth  (vtr  suc- 
tion. Brande. 

Sl'PHUN-CLE,  n.  [L,  linhunculua,  dim.  of  sipho, 
a  siphon.J  (Conch.)  The  tube  eoininunicating 
with  the  chambers  of  the  shells  of  cephalopodons 
mollusks,  as  in  the  nautilus,  &c.       Wooduiard. 

sI'PHCn'CLKD,  a.  Possessed,  or  formed  with,  a 
siphuncle.  Wright. 

8|-PI|0n'CI;-LAR,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  siphuncle ; 
like  a  siphuncle.  Wright, 

8I-PllDN'CV-LAT.f  D,  o.  Having  a  little  spout  or 
siphon.  Wright. 

tsIP'ID,  a.     Savory.  Cockeram, 

SIp'P^R,  n.     One  who  sips.  Johtxson, 

SlP'PfT,  n.     A  small  sop  ;  a  sip.  Milton. 

SlP'l'N-CLE  (clp'vn-kl),  n.  [L.  sipunculvs,  a  little 
tube.]  (Zo'l.)  A  genus  of  worms  which  burrow 
in  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore;  —  classed  by  Cu- 
vier  with  Echinoderms,  and  by  Blaiiiville  with 
Entozoa.  Brande. 

SI'quiS  (sl'kwjs),  n.  [L.j  i/ony  one.'\  An  ad- 
vertisement or  notification; — so  called  from 
the  L.  siquis  (if  any  one)  occurring  in  the 
notice. 

JE9>  It  is  applied  to  a  notification  of  an  intention  to 
take  holy  orders,  with  a  consequent  inquiry  if  any  one 
can  allege  impediment.    Houk, 

SIR,  n.  [L.  senior,  an  aged  person  ;  It.  siqnore ; 
Sp.  senor;  Fr.  seigneur,  sire.  —  According  to 
MoriH  from  Gr.  Kipiof,  lord,  master.  Laudais.] 

1.  The  word  of  respect  in  compellation  to 
man,  in  common  conversation.  Shak. 

2.  The  title  of  a  baronet  and  a  knight,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Christian  name  ;  as,  "  Sir  John  "  ; 
"  Sir  Horace  Vere,  his  brother."  Baeon. 

3.  A  man  ;  a  gentleman. 

But,  silt,  be  sudden  in  the  execution.  Shak, 

4.  A  title  formerly  applied  to  a  priest  and  cu- 
rate in  general.  Spenser. 

OSS'"  Dominus,  the  academical  title  of  hachelnr  of 
arts,  was  usually  rendered  by  sir  in  English,  at  the 
universities  ;  so  that  a  bachelor  who,  in  the  books, 
stood  Dominus  Rrown,  was,  in  conversation,  railed 
Sir  Brown.  This  was  in  use  in  some  colleges  even 
in  my  memory.  Therefore,  as  most  clerical  persona 
had  taken  that  first  degree,  it  becaiue  usual  to  style 
them  «ir."     Jfares. 

5.  Formerly,  a  bachelor  of  arts,  in  some  of 
the  American  colleges. 

Voted.  Sn-p.  Sth.  17(0.  That  .Sir  Sewall,  B.  A.,  be  the  in- 
structor in  the  ilebr«w  and  other  learned  langtiagrs  for  three 
years.  I'eint't  llitt.  Ilarr.  Univ. 

Sl-RAS'KIER,  n.     [Turk.]     See  Seuaskikk. 

SIR'CAR,  n.     1.  A  general  division  of  a  province 

in  India ;  a  circar.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  Hindoo  accountant.  C.  P.  Brown. 

SIR'DAR,  n.  [Hind.]  A  chief.  C.  P.  Broicn.  A 
principal  pafankin  bearer.     Simmonds. 

SIRE.  n.  [Fr.  sire,  from  L.  senior,  an  aged  person. 
—  See  Siu.] 

1.  A  father.     [Used  in  poetry.] 

Strike  for  vour  altars  and  your  fires; 

Strike  for  the  green  graves  of  your  nrKs; 

God,  and  your  native  laud.  Pitz-Orttme  Hallett, 

2.  A  title  of  honor  given  to  kings  or  emper- 
ors in  speaking  or  writing  to  them-        Bourier. 

3.  The  male  parent  of  a  beast ;  —  particular- 
ly  used  of  a  horse.  "  The  horse  had  a  good  sire, 
but  a  bad  dam."  Johnson. 

49~  It  is  used  in  composition  ;  as,  a  grand  .«>>«. 
SIRE,  r.  a.     To  beget.     [Used  of  beasts.]     ShaA. 
8l-RE'DQN,  n.     (Zofil.)  The  axolotl.      Eng.  Cyc. 
SfRfN  [8l'r?n,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.],  n.  ;  pi. 

SIUE.vs.    [Gr.  attpfiv  ;  L.  siren  ;  It.  ij  Sp.  sirena  ; 

Fr.  sir  weTl 

1.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  damsels,  of  whom  some 
state  there  were  two,  and  others  three,  and  who 
lived  on  an  island  near  the  south-western  coast 
of  Italy,  and  were  believed  to  have  the  power  of 
enchanting  and  charming  by  their  song  any  one 
who  heard  them.  11'.  Smith. 

2.  A  mermaid.  "  A  mermaid  or  siren  there 
buried."  Holland. 

3.  An  enticing  or  alluring  woman.  Chapman. 

4.  (Zo.'il.)  A  genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to 
the  nerenni-branchiate  batrachians,  and  peculiar 
to  the  southern  portions  of  the  U.  S.      Brande. 
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4g-The  siren,  has  an  elongated  form  nearly  like 
that  of  an  eel,  tUree  branchial  tufts  on  each  side,  no 
frosterior  feet  nor  any  vestige  of  a  pelvis,  depressed 
head,  the  lower  javir  armed  with  a  horny  sheath  and 
several  rows  of  smah  teeth,  and  the  upper  one  tooth- 
less. Eiig.  Cyc. 
Si'RpN,  a.  Bewitching  like  a  siren;  alluring; 
dangerously  fascinating.  Hammuud. 

Sj-RENE',  n.  [Fr.]  An  instrument  for  determin- 
ing the  number  of  afirial  vibrations  per  second 
corresponding  to  any  musical  sound.    Lardner. 

Sl'RgN-IZE,  V.  n.  To  practise  the  arts  of  a  siren ; 
to  entice,     [r.]  Cockeram. 

SI-Rl'jI-siS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  afipiaffij.]  {Med.) 
An  affection  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun 
on  some  region  of  the  body,  —  head,  hands, 
arras,  &c. ;  a  stroke  of  the  sun ;  a  sun-stroke ; 
insolation.  Dunglison. 

SIRITCH,  n.  An  Arab  name  for  the  sweet  oil  ob- 
tained by  expression  from  the  seeds  of  the  Sesa- 
nium  Orientale,  much  used  for  food,  for  friction 
of  the  body,  and  for  lamps.  Simmonds. 

SlR'l-i/S,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  (7f(>os.]  (Astron.)  A 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
of  Canis  Major,  or  the  Great  Dog,  and  the 
brightest  in  the  heavens ;  the  dog-star.  Brande. 

SIR'LOIN  [sir'lbin,  J.  E.  F.  Sin.  R.  Wb. ;  sir-lbin', 
Ja.  Itees],  n.  The  loin,  or  the  upper  part  of 
the  loin  of  beef,  or  a  piece  of  beef  covering 
either  kidney;  —  written  also  surloin.  IF.  Eiicy. 

;Kg>  Johnson,  in  his  definition  of  gir,  says  it  is  "a 
title  given  to  ths  loin  of  bsef,  which  one  of  our  Icings 
knighted  in  a  fit  of  good  huini)r,"  or,  as  another 
phrases  it,  "  in  one  of  his  marry  moods."  In  this 
account  of  the  origin  of  xiriolii  Johnson  has  baen  gen- 
erally followed  by  subsequent  English  lexicographers 
who  have  spoken  of  its  etymology.  The  king  referred 
to,  according  to  some,  was  Charles  II.,  but,  according 
to  a  greater  number,  James  I.  The  following  account 
is  given  by  Dean  Swift  in  his  "  Polite  Conversation  "  : 
"But  pray  why  is  it  called  a  sirloin?  —  Wliy,  you 
must  know  that  our  King  James  I.,  who  loved  good 
eating,  being  invited  to  dinner  by  one  of  his  nobles, 
and  seeing  a  large  loin  of  beef  at  his  table,  he  drew 
out  his  sword,  and  in  a  frolic  knighted  it."  Whether 
this  was  related  by  Swift  in  a  serious  or  "  merry 
mood"  may  be  doubted,  as  it  may  wall  be  doubted 
whether  this  is  a  correct  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
word. 

T.  T.  Wilkinson  (in  "  Notes  and  Cileries,"  vol. 
ii.)  says,  "The  pjpular  tradition  of  knighting  tlie 
sirloin  has  found  its  way  into  many  publications 
of  a  local  tendency,  and,  among  the  rest,  into  tlie 
graphic  '  Traditions  of  Lancashire,'  by  the  late  Mr. 
Roby."  Mr.  Roby,  in  giving  an  account  of  an  enter- 
tainment given  to  James  I.  at  Hoghton  Tower,  near 
Blackburn,  Lancashire,  says,  "These  fooleries  put 
the  king  into  such  good  humor,  that  he  was  more 
witty  in  his  speech  than  ordinary.  Some  of  these 
sayings  have  bsen  recorded,  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
that  well-known  quibble,  which  has  been  the  origin 
of  an  absurd  mistake,  still  current  through  the  coun- 
try, respecting  tlie  sirloin.  The  occasion,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  gather,  was  tlius  :  Whilst  he 
sat  at  nuat,  casting  his  eyes  upon  a  noble  sarloin  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  table,  he  cried  out,  '  Bring  hither 
that  sarlnin,  sirrah,  for  't  is  worthy  of  a  more  honor- 
able post,  being,  as  I  may  say,  not  sur-loin.  but  sir- 
loin, the  noblest  joint  of  all  ' ;  which  ridiculous  and 
desperate  pun  raised  the  wisiom  and  reputation  of 
England's  Solomon  to  the  high3jt." 

This  word  is  not  found  in  any  English  dictionary 
previous  to  that  of  Joiziison  with  the  orthography  of 
.sir/oin,  the  earlier  orthography  being  surloin.  Bailey's 
Dictionary  has  surloin  of  beef,  corresponding  to  tlie 
French  surloncre  de  hceaf,  the  obvious  or  probable  ety- 
mology. Sarloin  is  also  given  by  Ainswortli ;  and  tha 
word  occurs  repeatedly  in  Cotgrave's  Dictionary,  first 
P'lhlished  in  1611,  with  the  orthography  oi  surloine 
and  sarloyne.  —  See  SUBLOIN. 

SI'R'nAme,  n.    See  Suuname. 

"Sj-ROC'CO,  n. ;  pi.  si-roc'co^.  [It.  sirocco  ;  Sp. 
siroeo ;  Fr.  siroc.  —  It  may  be  ventiis  Syrincits, 
or  blowing  from  Syria.  Skinner.']  A  periodical, 
warm,  relaxing  south  or  south-east  wind,  which 
generally  blows  in  the  south  of  Italy,  in  Malta, 
Sicily,  and  in  Dalmatia.  Brande. 

SIR'RAH  (sSr'rjh  or  sir'rfih")  [sSr'A,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
F.  K.;  ser'ra,  Ja.  Stn.  (J.  Johnston;  sir'ri,  Wb.; 
si'r'rgih,  E.  Elphinston],  7i.  or  inter/',  [^sir  ha, 
Minsheu  and  Skinner.]  An  adaptation  of  the 
word  sir,  when  used  with  anger,  contempt,  or 
insult,  or  in  playfulness. 

;K^"  This  is  a  corruption  of  the  first  magnitude, 
but  too  general  and.  inveterate  to  be  remedied.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr. 


Perry  pronounce  it  as  I  have  done.  W.  Johnston 
alone  pronounces  it  as  if  written  serrah;  and  Mr.  El- 
phinston,  because  it  is  derived  from  sir  and  the  inter- 
jection ah,  says  it  ought  to  have  the  first  syllable  like 
sir.'"     Walker. 

t  SIRT,  n.     [L.  syrtis.]    A  bog.  —  See  Syrtis. 

II  SIR'yP  (sir'up  or  sur'rup)  [sur'rup,  S.  W.  J.  K. 
Wb'.;  ser'rup,  F.  Ja. ;  slr'riip,  P.  R.  C.  ;  sir'iip, 
colloquially  sur'up,  Sin.],  n.  [Arab,  sirab,  si- 
ruph.  —  Low  L.  sirupus  ;  It.  siroppo  ;  Fr.  sirop, 
syrop.]  Vegetable  juice  boiled  with  sugar,  or  a 
saturated  solution  of  sugar  in  water. 
Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  sirups  of  the  world.  Shak. 

4®=-  This  word  is  spelt  syrop  by  Kersey,  Bailey,  and 
Martin  ;  and  sirup  by  Johnson,  and  by  the  later  Eng- 
lish lexicographers  ;  yet  it  is  now  perhaps  more  com- 
monly written  syrup,  as  it  is  spelt  by  the  P.  Cyc.  and 
by  Dunglison. 

II  SiR'UPED  (sir'upt),  a.  Covered,  or  tinged  with, 
sirup.     "The  siruped  lea.\es."   ■  JJrayton. 

II  SIR'UP-Y,  a.     Resembling  sirup.  Mortimer. 

SIRVEJ^TTE  (ser-vangt'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of 
poem  in  common  use  among  the  Troubadours 
of  the  middle  ages.  Brande. 

fSl^E,  n.    [Contracted  from  assize.]  See  Assize. 

SiS'KIN,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  song-bird  of  the  family 
FringillidcB,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Europe ; 
aberdevine  ;  Fringilkt  spinas.  Yarrell. 

j^ff-  The  siskin  visits  England  in  autumn,  remain- 
ing there  during  the  winter,  and  it  is  called  in  some 
parts  of  that  country  the  barley-bird.     Baird. 

SIS'KI-WIT,  n.  [Indian  name.]  (/cA.)  A  species 
of  salmon  caught  in  Lake  Superior ;  Salmo  sis- 
kiwit.  It  is  stout,  broad  and  thick,  of  a  high 
flavor,  and  very  fat.  Agassiz. 

SISS,  V.  n.  To  hiss  ;  to  sizzle.  [Local.]   HalUwell. 

SIS'SOO,  n.  {Bot.)  A  valuable  evergreen  timber 
tree,  indigenous  in  the  East  Indies,  of  the 
genus  Dalbergia.  Lindley. 

SiS'TpR,  n,  [M.  Goth,  swistar;  A.  S.  swuster, 
suster,  sweoster,  swyster  ;  Old  Eng.  sustre  ;  Dut. 
zuster  ;  Ger.  schwester  ;  Dan.  sister,  syster ;  Sw. 
syster;  Icel.  systir.  — Sansc.  swasri.] 

1.  A  female  born  of  the  same  parents  ;  —  cor- 
relative to  brother.  "  I  am  the  sister  of  one 
Claudio."  Shak. 

2.  .A  woman  of  the  same  faith,  —  of  the  same 
condition, — of  the  same  kind,  —  of  the  same 
church,  society,  or  community. 

"Brother"  and  "sister"  were  titles  by  which  Christians 
anciently  called  themselves  on  account  of  their  being,  by 
adoption,  made  the  "  Israel  of  God  "  as  much  as  the  original 
Israel,  who  were  descendants  of  Jacob  after  the  flesh.    Eden. 

3.  One  of  the  same  kind  ;  one  of  the  same 
condition,  —  generally  used  adjectively. 

Alike  their  leaves,  but  not  alike  they  smiled 
With.<ts<er  fruits;  one  fertile,  one  was  wild.  Pope. 

fSiS'T^R,  V.  a.     To  resemble  closely.  Shak. 

t  sTs'TJfR,  V.  n.  To  be  akin  ;  to  be  near  to.  Shak. 

SlS'T^R-BLOCK,  n.  A  solid  piece  of  wood,  with 
two  holes,  one  above  the  other,  with  or  without 
sheaves,  to  pass  a  pulley  through.      Simmonds. 

SIS'TgR-HOOD  (-hud),  n.    1.  The  state  or  duty  of 

a  sister.     "  The  p'^rt  o{  sisterhood."         Daniel. 

2.  Sisters  collectively  ;  a  number  of  women 

of  the  same  order,  faith,  or  society.  Shak. 

SIS'TgR-IN-LAW,  n.  The  sister  of  a  husband 
or  a  wife. 

SIS'T.pR-LY,  a.    Like  a  sister;  becoming  a  sister. 

SIS'TRUM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  irf7<rrpov ;  Knita,  to 
shake."]  {Mas.')  A  musical  instrument  of  per- 
cussion, anciently  used  iii  Egypt  at  the  rites  of 
Isis  and  other  festivals.  P.  Cyc. 

Sl-SYM'BRI-tJM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  aialjii(ipiov.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  containing  many  spe- 
cies, the  juice  and  seeds  of  several  of  which,  as 
of  Sisymbrium  officinale,  or  common  hedge  mus- 
tard, are  used  in  medicine.  Loudon. 

SIT,  V.  n.  [Goth,  sitan ;  A.  S.  sittan  ;  Frs.  sitha ; 
Dut.  zitten  ;  Ger.  sitzen ;  Dan.  sidde ;  Sw.  sitta ; 
Icel.  sitia.  —  Ir.  suidhim,  eisidhim,  seisim, ;  W. 
eistedd,  seddit.  —  Gr.  l^ofiai ;  L.  sedco ;  It.  sedere  ; 
Fr.  seoir.  —  Sansc.  sad;  Heb.  fib,  to  set,  to 
place.  —  See  Set.]  [i.  sat  ;  pp.  sitting,  sat, 
or  siTTEN.  —  Sitten  is  now  nearly  obsolete.] 


1.  To  rest  on  the  lower  extremity  of  the  body; 
to  rest  upon  the  buttocks  ;  to  repose  on  a  seat. 

Tlieir  wives  do  sit  beside  them  carding  wool.  May. 

2.  To  perch,  as  a  bird. 

A  white  tliorn  tliat  every  bird  silleth  upon.         Ilaruch. 

3.  To  be  in  a  seat  of  authority.  Burrill. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  rest  or  idleness. 

Shall  your  brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall  ye  sit  here? 

yum.  xxxii.  6. 

5.  To  be  in  any  local  position,     [r.] 

The  ships  arc  ready,  and  the  wind  sits  fair.         A.  Philips. 

6.  To  rest,  as  a  weight  or  burden. 

Your  brother's  death  sits  at  your  heart.  Shak. 

The  calamity  sits  heavy  on  us.  Bp.  Taylor. 

7.  To  settle  ;  to  abide  ;  to  stay. 

Pale  horror  sat  on  each  Arcadian  face.  Dryilai. 

8.  To  brood  ;  to  incubate. 

As  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs.  Jer.  xvii.  11, 

9.  To  be  adjusted ;  to  be  with  respect  to  lit- 
ness-or  unfitness,  decorum  or  indecorum. 

This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majesty. 

Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  tliink.  Sluik. 

id.  To  take  a  position  in  order  to  be  painted ; 

as,  "To  «i<  for  a  portrait."  Garth. 

IL  To  be  in  any  situation  or  condition,     [u.] 

The  merchant  cannot  drive  his  trade  so  well,  if  he  sit  at 
great  usury.  Jlaruii. 

12.  To  be  convened,  as  an  assembly  of  a  pub- 
lic or  authoritative  kind  ;  to  be  formally  consti- 
tuted and  held  for  the  transaction  of  business  ; 
to  hold  a  session.  "The  Parliament  sits."  "The 
last  general  council  sat  at  Trent."     Johnson. 

13.  To  have  or  to  exercise  authority. 

One  council  sits  upon  life  and  death,  the  other  is  for 
taxes.  Adilison. 

14.  To  be  in  any  solemn  assembly  as  a  mem- 
ber ;  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  a  public 
body. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  men  sat  in  council  daily. 

1  Mace. 
To  sit  down, to  begin  a  siege;  to  rest;  to  settle. — 
To  sit  out,  to  be  without  engagement  ;  to  remain  to 
the  end.  —  To  sit  up,  to  rise  from  lying  to  sitting  ;  not 
to  go  to  bed. — 7'o  sit  at  ineat,  to  he  placed  at  table. 
"  He  that  sitteth  at  meat  or  lie  that  serveth."  /,uke 
xxii.  27.  —  7'o  sit  down,  to  place  or  put  one's  self  on  a 
seat:  —  to  begin  a  siege.  "Nor  would  the  enemy 
have  sat  down  before  it."  Clarendon.  To  settle  ;  to 
fix  an  abode.  "  From  besides  Tanais  the  Goths,  Huns, 
and  Getes  sat  down.'''  Spenser.  To  rest  ;  to  cease,  as 
satisfied  Rogers. —  To  sit  out,  to  be  without  engage- 
ment or  employment,  [r.]  Bp.  Sander.^in. —  To  sit 
up,  to  rise  from  lying  to  silting.  "  He  that  was  dead 
sat  up  and  began  to  speak."  Luke  vii.  15.  To  watch  ; 
not  to  go  to  bed. 

Some  sit  up  late  at  winter  fires,  and  fit 

Their  sharp-edged  tools.  J/«y. 

SIt,  V.  a.     1.  To  keep  the  seat  upon,     [r.] 

Hardly  the  muse  can  sit  the  headstrong  horse.  Prior. 

2.  To  place  on  a  seat.  Prior. 

He  . .  .  calling  for  a  chair,  sat  him  down.  Bacon. 

JSS'  As  an  active  verb,  it  is  generally  used  by  way 
of  ellipsis  ;  as,  "  To  sit  a  horse  "  is  to  .sit  upon  a  horse. 
"  In  our  older  authors  we  meet  with  '  The  court  was 
sat,''  and  '  He  sat  himself  down,'  in  which  use  it  is 
certainly  active  ;  but  the  practice  should  not  be  imi- 
tated." Smart. 

SITE,  n.     [L.  situs  ;  sedeo,  to  sit.] 

1.  Situation ;  local  position  ;  locality  ;  place  ; 
situation  of  a  city  or  of  a  building;  the  plot  of 
ground  on  which  a  building  stands. 

"air: 

Pope. 


Before  my  view  appeared  a  structure  fair; 
Its  site  uncertain  if  on  earth  or  air. 


2.  Posture  or  situation  of  a  thing  with  respect 
to  itself.    [Improper.     Johnson.] 

And  leaves  the  semblance  of  a  lover  fixed 

In  melancholy  site,  with  head  declined.  Thomson. 

Syn.  — See  Situation. 
fSIT'IJD,  a.     Placed  ;  situated.  Spenser. 

SIT'fAst,  n.  {Farriery.)  An  ulcerated  sore  or 
tumor  growing  on  a  horse's  back  under  the  sad- 
dle. Farrier's  Did. 

fSlTH,  co>y".  [K.^.sith.]  Since  ;  seeing  that; 
because. 

tSlTH,  arZ.     Since  ;  afterwards.      Mir.  for  Mag. 

t  SITHE,  H.   Time.   "  A  thousand  stVAes."  Spenser. 

SITHE,  n.    An  instrument  for  mowing ;  a  scythe. 

—  See  Scythe.  Wickliffe.    Chaucer. 

SITHE,  V.  n.    To  draw  a  long  breath  ;  to  suspire ; 

to  sigh.  — See  Sigh.  Forby.    Halloiivy. 

Kg=  It  is  provincial  and  cockney  in  England,  and  a 

colloquial  vulgarism  in  the  United  States. 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  1,  6,   0,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HP:IR,  HER; 
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sTTHK'MAN,  n.    A  scytheman.  Pcacham. 

t  SITM'PaNCE,  ad.  [sit/i  t/ifiice,  trom  thence;  or 
at  onco  from  A.  S.  sithtthnn.  Nares.  —  Con- 
tracted to  s/nt'c]  Since ;  in  latter  times.  Spenser. 

Sl-Tori'O-lJSV,  n.  [Gr.  alrof,  food,  and  i.oyoi;,  a 
discourse.]     A  treatise  on  food.  Jirande. 

sIt'Tj^,  n.  [L.,  from  Or.  airrri,  a  kind  of  wood- 
pecker.] (Ornitk)  A  genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  family  Certhida; ;  the  nut-hatch.      Gray. 


SIT'TE.N  (sit'tn),  p    from  sit. 
ed  f( 


Placed  on  a  seat ; 
Hume. 


■  formerly  used  for  sat. 
siT'TgR,  rt.     1.  One  that  sits. 

The  Turki  arc  Rri'at  tillei->,  nnd  M'Idnm  walk. 

2.  A  bird  that  broods  or  incubates. 

The  oldest  heiia  arc  reckoned  the  best  »tUer». 

SfT-TI'J\r^,n.pl.  (Oniith.) 
A  sub-family  of  fissirostral 
birds,  of  the  order  Passeres 
and  faniily  CaprimuUjuUe ; 
oil-birds  Gray. 

8lT'T|NG,  p.  a.     1.  Resting 
on  the  lower  extremity  of  hitta  Europaea. 
the  body  :  —  perching,  as  fowls  :  —  incubating  : 
—  occupying  a  place  in  an  official  capacity. 
2.  (Bat.)  Sessile.  Gray, 

SIt'T[NG,  n.    1.    The  act  of  one  who  sits. 

2.  The  posture  of  being  on  a  seat.     Johnson. 

3.  Act  of  placing  one's  self,  or  the  time  during 
which  one  sits,  in  order  to  be  painted.  FairhoU. 

4.  A  scat  in  a  pew  at  church.  Siminonds. 

5.  A  meeting  of  an  assembly  ;  a  session. 

I  wish  it  may  be  at  that  nttiiig  concluded,  unless  the  ncces- 
■ity  of  the  time  press  iL  Jiucoii. 

6.  A  course  of  study  unintermitted. 

1  read  it  all  through  at  one  sUtiitr/.  Locke. 

7.  A  time  for  which  one  sits,  as  at  play,  or 
work,  or  a  visit.  J>ri/den. 

8.  Incubation.  Addison. 

9.  pi.  {Law.)  The  holding  of  a  court  with 
full  form,  and  before  all  the  judges.  Burrill- 

elT'V-ATE  (8ltt'y.i-9t),  )  „.     fL.  ,it^^  gi^^. 

BlT'lJ-AT-ei)  (sit'yy-at-ed),  )  tion!] 

1.  Placed  with  respect  to  every  thing  else ; 
having  a  situation. 

So  great  and  opulent  a  duchy,  and  situate  so  opportunely 
toward  Kn;;lanil.  Bacon. 

Thus  fituateil,  we  began  to  clear  places  in  the  woods.     Coot. 

2.  Placed;  consisting. 

Earth  hath  this  variety  from  heaven 

Of  pleasure  situatt  in  hill  or  dale.  Milton. 

j4T-y-A'TIO\,  n.  [It.  situazione ;  Sp.  sifitacion; 
Ft.  situation.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  situated ;  local  respect ; 
position  with  respect  to  something  else;  loca- 
tion ;  site  ;  station  ;  place  ;  locality. 

Prince  Cesarini  has  a  palace  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  set 
off  with  many  beautiful  walks.  Addison. 

2.  Condition ;  state  ;  predicament.  "  A  sit- 
lUition  of  the  greatest  ease."  Rogers. 

3.  Temporary  state  ;  circumstances.  [Used 
of  persons,  in  a  dramatic  sense.]  Joiinson. 

4  Station;  office;  post;  employment;  as, 
*'  To  have  a  good  situation." 

Syn. —  Situation  relates  more  especially  to  the  rel- 
ative, condition  to  tlio  accidentnl  or  clinn);cable,  and 
state  to  the  habitual,  cirriiiiistancos  ofa  |K>rson  or  thing. 
Tlio  situation  of  a  house  has  respect  to  surrounding 
objects  ;  Its  good  or  had  condition  or  stale  has  respect 
to  its  want  of  repair.  A  pleasant  or  unpleasant  *i7u- 
atiott  ,  good  or  bad,  high  or  low,  condition  ;  state  of 
health  or  of  affairs  Choose  a  situation  or  site  ;  seek 
or  (ill  a  place;  occupy  a  station  :  stand  in  a  position  ; 
remain  at  a  post  •  exist  ia  a  state.  —See  Case,  Cir- 
cumstance. 

SI'TUS,  n.  [L.  sittta,  situation.]  (Bot.)  The 
peculiar  mode  in  which  parts  are  disposed,  as 
well  as  the  position  which  they  occupy. Zfens/ow. 

Sf'yjl,  n.  (Hind.  Mi/th.)  The  third  person  of  the 
Hindoo  triad  or  trinity,  or  the  Supreme  Being, 
considered  in  the  character  of  a  destrover  or 
avenger.  ^  Brando 

Si-yji-rrfE  Rl-trv,  n.  [Sira  and  Gr.  Onpov,  a 
wild  beast.]  (Pal.)  An  extinct,  huge,  rumi- 
natitis?  tinadruped,  larger  than  the  rhinoceros, 
provided  with  a  large  upper  lip,  or  a  short  pro- 
boscis, and  having  two  horns  resembling  those 
of  antelopes;  —  found  in  the  miocene  fresh- 
water deposits  of  the  sub-Himalayan  hills.  Lyell. 


six,  a,  [Ooth.saihsi  A.S.aix,  syr,  ser,  senx; 
Diit.  zea;  Frs.,  Dan.,  6;  8w.  sex;  Oer.  aeehs; 
le.eX.sex.  —  Heb.  BB.  —  Gr.  t| ;  L.  aex;  ll.aei; 
Sp.  seiz ;  Fr.  aix.  —  Sansc.  ahaah.]  Twice  three ; 
one  more  than  live. 

six,  n.  The  sum  of  three  and  three  :  —  a  symbol 
representing  this  sum  ;  as  6. 

.A  cup  of  sir,  a  cup  of  btcr  Mild  at  six  Rlilllings  the 
barrel.  J^arrs. —  I'n  br  at  nij  and  seren,  or  siiet  and 
sevens,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  confusion. 

SlX'-COR-NpRED  (-n?rd),  a.  Having  six  corners. 

SIX'FOLD,  a.    Six  times  told  or  repeated ;   six 

times  as  much  or  as  many. 
SlX'rifNCE,  «.     Six  pennies  :  —  a  small  English 

silver  coin  ;  half  a  shilling  ($0,121).  i>hak. 

Slx'PgN-NV,  a.    Worth  sixpence.  Preston. 

SIX'-PfiT-ALLED,  a.     {Bot.)  Having  six  petals. 
SiX'SCORE,  a.  &  n.    Six  times  twenty.     Sandya. 
SlX'-SID-^D,  a.     Having  six  sides.  Crabb. 

SiX'TEEN,  a.  [A.  S.  aixtene,  ayxtene.]  Six  and 
ten  ;  twice  eight.  Bacon. 

alx'TEEN,  n.  The  sum  of  six  and  ten  :  — a  sym- 
bol representing  this  sum  ;  as  16. 

SiX'TEENTH,  a.  The  sixth  after  the  tenth;  — 
the  ordinal  of  sixteen  :  —  noting  one  of  sixteen 
parts  into  which  a  thing  is  divided. 

SiX'TEENTH,  n.  {Mvs.)  An  interval  consisting 
of  two  octaves  and  a  second.  Moore. 

SiXTH,  a.  The  first  after  the  fifth  ;  —  the  ordinal 
of  six  :  — noting  one  of  six  parts  into  which  a 
thing  is  divided. 

SiXTH,  n.     1.  A  sixth  part.  Cheyne. 

2.  {Mifs.)  An  interval  of  five  diatonic  degrees. 
49r- There  are  four  kinds  of  .«>M.«,  two  consoiiant 
and  two  di>sonant.  The  tonscmant  sixtAn  are,  first, 
the  minor  siith,  composed  of  three  tones  and  two 
Bcniitones  major  ;  secondly,  the  major  sixth,  composed 
of  ft)ur  tones  and  a  major  semitone.  The  dissonant 
sinh.i  are,  first,  tlie  dimini.-ihed  sink,  composed  of 
two  tones  and  three  major  semitones  ;  secondly,  the 
superfluous  sixth,  composed  of  lour  tones,  a  major 
semitone,  and  a  minor  semitone.    Moore. 

SiXTH'LY,  ad.    In  the  sixth  place.  Bacon. 

SiXTH'-RATE,  n.  A  British  vessel  of  war  bear- 
ing a  captain.  Simmonds. 

sIx'TJ-ftTFI,  a.  The  next  after  the  fifty-ninth ;  — 
the  ordinal  of  sixty  :  —  noting  one  of  sixty 
parts  into  which  a  thing  is  divided. 

SiX'TV,  a.     [A.  S.  aixtiff.]     Six  times  ten. 

SiX'TV,  n.  The  sum  of  fifty  and  ten :  —  a  symbol 
representing  this  sum  ;  as  60. 

SiZ'A-BLE,  rt.     1.  Of  suitable  size. 

lie  should  be  pursed,  sweated,  vomited,  and  stan-cd  till  he 
lulk.  Arlmthnul. 

'A  Sizable 
Ilurd. 


come  to  a  sizalili;  buT 


2.  Of  considerable  bulk;  large, 
volume." 

.si'ZAR,  n.  A  student  of  the  lowest  rank,  or  one 
admitted  on  easier  terms,  with  regard  to  ex- 
penses, than  others,  at  Cambridge,  in  England, 
and  at  Dublin,  in  Ireland;  corresponding  to  sr^"- 
ritor  at  Oxford ;  —  written  also  sizer. 

jgig'  In  college  phraseology,  a  site  is  a  portion  of 
bread,  meat,  &c.,  allotted  to  a  student;  and  hence 
the  name  sizar.     Brandt. 

sI'ZAR-SHIp,  n.  The  rank  or  the  station  of  a 
sizar.  Soiithey. 

SIZE,  n.     [An  abbreviation  of  aaaize.  Skinner. "] 
1.  Quantity  of  superficies  ;  comparative  mag- 
nitude ;  magnitude;  bulk;  bigness;  grentness. 

Like  thee,  Telemachus.  in  voice  and  nze.  Pope. 

Objectd  near  our  view  are  thought  greater  than  those  of  a 

larger  nxe,  that  are  more  remote.  Lorki. 

2  A  portion  of  bread,  meat,  (kc,  allotted  to 
a  student  distinct  from  the  regular  dinner  at 
commons; — a  settled  quantity;  an  allowance. 
[Univ.,  Cambridge,  Eng.]  Brande. 

3.  Condition  ;  standing ;  rank. 

Men  ofa  less  ««  and  quality.  L'Eftmnge. 

4.  A  measure  of  length  used  by  shoemakers. 

Wright. 

5.  An  instrument  consisting  of  thin  leaves 
fastened  together  at  one  end  by  a  rivet,  used 
for  ascertaining  the  size  of  pearls.  Wright. 

Syn.  —  Size  is  a  general  term,  applied  to  all  kinds 
of  dimension,  great  or  small.  MagTiitude,  from  the 
Latin  magnitudo,  is  employed  in  ncience,  and  is  of  the 


same  alciiincaiion  an  (hpcomman  Rngliib  word  treat- 
ncM,  wliicli  in  nni  ciiipldyed  in  Mcience.  Bulk  deiiotcM 
a  considerable  degrct;  nf  grealnmrn.  (;r«at  or  ainiill 
«iie  ;  the  nie  of  an  aniiiinl  ;  llio  magnaudr  o(  tlio  plan- 
ets ;  quantttij  of  land  iir  liiiilier  ;  grealueMt  of  mind  ; 
the  bulk  iif  a  sliip ;  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitant* 

SIZE,  n.     [W.  «yM,  stilfening,  glue.  —  Sp.  »/»•».] 

1.  A  kind  of  glue  made  by  boiling  down  in 
water  the  clippings  of  parchment  and  the  thin- 
ner kinds  of  skins,  and  used  alinoHt  always  in  a 
gelatinous  condition  for  various  purposes  in 
manufactures  and  the  arts;  sizing.    Simmoiu.'a. 

2.  (Pathology.)  The  biiify  coat  which  appears 
on  the  surface  of  coagulated  blood  drawn  in  in- 
flammation, i^'right, 

SIZE,  r.  a.     [/.  sized  ;  pp.  tiizixo,  SIZED.] 

1.  To  arrange  according  to  size.  Dryden. 

2.  To  settle  or  fix  by  comparison  with  a  stand- 
ard.    "  To  »iz«  weights  and  measures."    Baton. 

3.  To  feed  with  sizes  or  small  scraps ;  to  sup- 
ply with  a  small  qi:anlity  of  food.      Beau,  dr  Fl. 

4.  To  cover  with  glutinous  matter;  to"  be- 
smear with  size.  Sir  W.  Petty, 

5.  {Mil.)  To  take  the  size  of,  ns  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  them  in  military  array,  and 
of  rendering  their  relative  statures  tnore  effec- 
tive. Stocqueler 

6.  {Mining.)  To  separate,  as  the  finer  from 
the  coarser  parts,  of  a  metal,  by  sifting  them 
through  a  wire  sieve.  Wright. 

SIZE,  V.  n.  To  score  as  students  do  in  the  but- 
tery-book at  Cambridge,  Eng.  Wright, 

SiZED  (slzd),  a.     1.  Adjusted  according  to  size. 
2.  Having  a  particular  magnitude.         Locke, 
JUg-  Sized  is  used  in  composition  ;  as,  medium-Wtc^ 

SiZ'fIL,  n.  The  clippings  of  various  metals  or  of 
slips  or  plates  from  which  blanks  for  coins  have 
been  cut ;  scisse!.  Simmoiida, 

Si'ZpR,  n.    See  Sizar.  Bp.  Corbet. 

SiZE'-ROI.L,  n.  A  small  piece  of  parchment 
added  to  some  part  of  a  record.  Simmondt. 

Slz'?R§,  «./>/.    See  SCI.S.SOKS.  Tuaaer. 

SIZ' 5R§,  n.  pi.  Machines  used  in  Ceylon,  made 
of  perforated  sheet  zinc  or  wire  gauze,  for  sepa- 
rating coffee  into  three  sizes,  the  round  or  pea- 
berry,  and  a  lirger  and  smaller  berry.  Simmonda. 

BIZE'-STIcK,  n.  A  measuring  stick  used  by 
shoemakers.  Wright. 

SI'Z|-N£ss,  n.  Glutinousness ;  viscosity.  "A 
aizinesa  and  viscosity  in  the  blood."   Arbuthtiot. 

SiZ'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  covering  with  size:  — 
pieces  of  skin  and  hide  used  for  niakiiigglue  :  — 
a  viscous  or  glutinous  substance.  Ash 

2.  Food  for  a  student,  as  bread,  meat,  &c., 
ordered  in  commons  or  from  the  buttery.  [Univ., 
Cambridge,  Eng.]  Bristed. 

SiZ'ZLE,  r.  H.  To  hiss  from  the  action  of  fire ;  to 
effervesce.  Forby. 

Siz'ZLE,  n.  A  hiss  from  the  action  of  fire ;  effer- 
vescence. Halb'tcell. 

SI'ZY,  a.  Relating  to  size  ;  viscous  ;  glutinous. 
"  The  blood  is  aizy."  Arbuthnot. 

SKAD'DLE,n.  {K.S.  scathe;  Dni.  akade.]  Hurt; 
damage ;  injury.  [Obs.  or  local.]  Bailey.  Wright. 

SKAD'DLE,  a.  [A.  S.  aaethig.]  Mischievous; 
ravenous.     [Local,  Eng.]  Bay. 

1 8K  Ad'DO.\§,  n.  pL  The  embryos  of  bees.  Bailey. 

SKAIjV,  n.  [Old  Fr.  eacaigne.]  A  knot  of  thread 
or  of  silk;  skeiti.  —  See  Skein.  Johnson. 

SK.\I.\  (skan),  n.    [Supposed  to  be  of  Erse  extrac- 
tion, being  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  Irish  or 
Highlanders,     yares.]      Anciently,    a   kind    of 
sword  or  dagger  ;  —  written  also  skran.    Wright. 
And  for  their  weapons  had  but  Irish  ttain*  and  darts. 

t  SKAIN§'M.\TE,  n.  A  messmate  ;  a  companion. 

Scurvy  knave!  I  am  none  of  hit  flirt-gill*.  I  ain  non.'nf  hit 
skuiMi  mitr.'.  SSnt. 

Meg' "I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  old  lady 
means  roaring  or  swaggering  rom|ianioiis."    A*iirM 

SKALD,  n.     A  bard.  — See  Scald. 

SKATE,  n.  [Dut.  srh-iats.}  A  sort  of  shoe,  or  a 
piece  of  wood  made  so  as  to  he  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  foot,  and  furnished  with  an  iron 
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SKATE 

runner,  used   to  slide  or  travel  on  the  ice;  — 
usually  in  the  plural ;  as,  "  A  pair  of  skates." 

As  they  sweep 
On  sounding  skates  a  thousand  difterent  ways, 
In  circling  poise,  swirt  as  the  winds,  along.        Thnmson. 

SKATE,  «.n.  [i.  skated  ;  /jyj.  skating,  skated.] 
To  slide  on  the  ice  by  the  use  of  skates. 

A  Dutchman  skating  upon  the  ice.  Tucker. 

SKATE,  n.  [L.  squatina,  a  kind  of  shark.  —  A.  S. 
sceadda.]  {Ich.)  The  name  given  to  several 
species  of  fish,  having  a  rhomboidal  body,  of  the 
genus  flaJa.  — See  Ray.  Yarrell 

4^  Tlie  akates  are  very  numerous  on  the  British 
coasts,  and  some  of  the  species  are  used  as  food.  The 
coiiinion  skate  {Raia  batis),  called  also  the  blue  skate, 
the  gray  skate,  and  the  tinker,  is  sometimes  found 
weighing  200  pounds.    Baird. 

SKAT' PR,  n.    One  who  skates.  Smith. 

SKAt'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  skates.  Nares. 

t  SKA  VLE§,  n.  pi.     Skittles  or  ninepins.     North. 

SKEAN.n.  A  short  sword  ;  a  skain. — See  Skain. 

SK?-DAn'DLE,  r.  n.  To  hurry  away  in  a  fright 
or  panic.     [U.  S.] 

SKEEL,  n.  [Ger.  schale.  —  See  Shell.]  A  shal- 
low, wooden  vessel,  for  holding  milk  or  cream ; 
a  milking-pail.     [North  of  Eng.]  Grose. 

;3KEET,  n.  (Naut.)  A  sort  of  long  scoop,  used  to 
wet  the  decks  and  sides  of  a  ship,  in  order  to 
keep  them  cool.  Mar.  Diet. 

SKEG,  n.     1.  A  kind  of  wild  plum.  Bailey. 

2.  pi.  A  sort  of  oats.  Farm.  Ency. 

SKEG'spR,  n.    A  little  salmon.  Walton. 

SKEIN  (skan),  n.  A  knot  of  thread  or  of  silk  :  — 
a  quantity  of  yarn  as  taken  off  the  reel. 

i^»  The  skein  of  cotton-yarn  contains  80  threads  of 
54  inches  ;  17  skeins  make  a  hank  ;  18  hanks  a  spin- 
dle     SimmoniU. 

t  SKEL'DgR,  V.  a.     To  cheat.  B.  Jonson. 

tSKEL'gT,  »i.    A  mummy.  Holland. 

SKEL-g-TOL'O-^V,  n.  [Gr.  OKfXfTov,  a  skeleton, 
and  >.6yof,  a  discourse.]  (A7iat.)  A  treatise  on 
the  solid  parts  of  the  body.  Dtinylison. 

SKEL'g-TON,  n.  [Gr.  (tkiXitiiv  (sc.  adixa);  axtXiTos, 
dried  up  ';  It.  scheletro  ;  Sp.  esqueleto  ;  Fr.  sque- 
lette.  —  Old  Eng.  skelet,  a  mummy.] 

1.  {^Anat.)  The  harder  parts  of  organized 
bodies,  which  form  the  framework  upon  which 
the  softer  tissues  are  fixed  ;  —  more  particularly 
the  collection  of  bones  which,  in  an  animal, 
either  serve  as  fixed  points  for  the  attachment 
of  the  soft  parts,  or  form  cavities  for  enclosing 
and  protecting  important  organs,  or  constitute 
the  apparatus  of  support  and  the  passive  instru- 
ment of  voluntary  motion.  Eng.  Cyc. 

aig'  When  the  bones  are  united  by  their  natural  lig- 
aments, the  skeleton  is  said  to  be  natural ;  when  artic- 
ulated by  means  of  wires,  artificial.     Dunglison. 

2.  The  compages  or  frame  of  any  thing.  "The 
great  skeleton  of  the  world."  Hale. 

3.  A  rough  draught;  sketch;  outline;  as, 
"  Simeon's  '  Skeletons  of  Sermi  ns.* " 

4.  A  very  lean  person.  Smart. 

SKEL'P-TON-bIlL,  n.  {Law.)  A  blank  paper 
properly  stamped,  in  those  countries  where 
stamps  are  required,  with  the  name  of  a  person 
signed  at  the  bottom.  Bouvier. 

SKEL'p-TON-KEY,  n.  A  thin  key  used  for  sev- 
eral varieties  of  locks. 

tSKEL'LUM,  n.  [Ger.  snhelm.—0\A  Fr.  schel- 
me.]     A  villain  ;  a  scoundrel.  Cotgrave- 

SKEL'LY,  ».n.     To  squint.  Todd. 

SKEL'LY,  n.   A  squint.  [North  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

SKELP,  n.  A  blow;  a  smart  stroke.  [North  of 
England.]  Brockett. 

SKELP,  n.  The  rolled  sheet  of  wrought  iron, 
from  which  a  gun-barrel  is  made.      Simmonds. 

SKEN,  V.  n.  To  squint.    [Local,  Eng.]  Holloway. 

SKEP,  n.     1.  A  coarse,  round  farm-basket.  Tiisser. 

2.  A  bee-hive.      [Scotland,    and  provincial, 

Eng.]  Farm.  Ency. 

SKfiP'TIC,  n.  [Gr.  OKivTiKdi,  inclined  to  reflec- 
tion ;  iTKCTTToitai,  to  look  about  or  carefully,  —  ac- 
cording to  Hemsterhuis  from  uKi-nai,  a  covering. 
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or  <!Ktit&(j>,  to  cover,  and  so  strictly  to  shade  the 
eyes  with  the  hand,  and  look  steadily.  —  See 
Sceptic]  One  who  doubts  of  every  thing; 
sceptic.  —  See  Sceptic.  Johnson. 

SKEP'TJC,  }a.      Doubtful ;    doubting.  —  See 

SKEP'T|-CAL,  )  Sceptical.  Johnson. 

SK£p'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  sceptical  manner. — 
See  Sceptically.  Johnson. 

SKEP'TJ-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
sceptical.  —  See  Scepticalness. 

SKEP'T{-Cl§M,  n.  Universal  doubt.  —  See  Scep- 
ticism. Johnson. 

SKEP'Tl-CIZE,  V.  n.  To  doubt.  —  See  Scepti- 
ci?E.     [r.]  Johnson. 

SKER'RY,  n.    An  insulated  rock.  Jamieson. 

SKETCH,  n.  [Dut.  schets ;  Ger.  skizze;  Dan. 
skitze.  —  It.  schizzo ;  Sp.  esquicio  ;  Fr.  esquisse. 
—  From  A.  S.  sceotati,  to  shoot ;  Dut.  schieten ; 
Ger.  schieszen.  Tooke.^  A  design  in  outline  ;  a 
first  or  rough  draught ;  outline  ;  delineation. 

The  memorandums  and  rude  nkelches-of  the  master.    Aiison. 
To  make  a  sketch  ...  of  a  picture.  DryJen. 

Syn.  —  A  sketch  is  an  unfinished  or  rough  draught, 
and  may  comprehend  the  outline  and  something  more : 
an  outline  is  the  e.xterior  line  of  a  figure  ;  a  delineation 
is  something  more  than  a  sketch.  A  hasty  sketch  ;  an 
outline  of  the  plan  ;  an  accurate  delineation. 

SKETCH,  V.  a.     [Dut.  schetsen.']     [i.  SKETCHED  ; 

pp.  sketching,  SKETCHED.] 

1.  To  draw,  by  tracing  outlines,  and  slightly 
shading  ;  to  make  a  rough  draught  of. 

Some  admirable  design  sketched  out  only  with  a  black 
pencil.  Watts. 

2.  To  suggest  the  first  notion  of;  to  plan  ;  to 
dplineate ;  to  depict. 

Those  ideas  which  I  have  only  sketched,  and  which  every 
man  must  tinish  for  himself.  Dryden. 

SKETCH'-BOOK  (-buk),  n.  A  book  for  sketcheb, 
drawings,  or  outlines.      W.  Irving.     Simmonds. 

SKETCH'^R,  w.     One  who  sketches. 

SKETCHING,  n.  The  art  of  copying  from  nature 
for  a  finished  work.  FairhoU, 

SKETCH'Y,  a.  Relating  to  a  sketch;  appertain- 
ing to  a  sketch  or  first  plan ;  possessing  the 
character  of  a  sketch  ;  unfinished.  Knight. 


SKEW   (sku),    a. 
torted.     [r.] 


[Da 


Oblique ;   dis- 
Brewer. 

Huloet. 


t  SKEW  (sku),  ad.     Awry  ;  askew. 

t  SKEW  (sku),  V.  a.     1.  To  look  obliquely  upon; 
to  notice  slightly.  Beau  ig  Fl. 

2.  To  shape  or  form  in  an  oblique  way. 

Windows  broad  within  and  narrow  without,  or  skewed  and 
closed.  Marginal  note  on  1  Kings  vi.  4. 

SKEW  (sku),  V.  n.  To  walk  or  to  move  obliquely  : 
— to  start  aside,  as  a  horse.  [Local.]  L' Estrange. 

SKEW'-BXcK,  n.  (Arch.) 
The  sloping  abutment  in 
brick-work  and  masonry, 
for  the  ends  of  the  arched 
head  of  an  aperture,  as  at 
A  and  B.  Brande. 


Skew-back. 


SKEW'-BrYdCJE,  n.  A  kind  of  bridge  construct- 
ed obliquely  across  a  stream  or  a  common  road, 
as  when  either  is  intersected  at  an  oblique  angle 
by  a  railway.  Tomlinson. 

SKEW'gR  (sku'er),  n.  A  small  wooden  or  iron 
pin  used  to  keep  meat  in  form. 

Sweetbreads  and  collops  were  with  skeivers  pricked.  I/ryden. 

SKEW'gR  (skfl'er),  v.  a.    To  fasten  with  skewers. 

SKTd,  n.  1.  A  piece  of  timber  placed  up  and 
down  a  vessel's  side  to  bear  any  articles  off  clear 
that  are  hoisted  in.  Dana. 

2.  The  chain  by  which  the  wheel  of  a  wagon 
is  fastened,  so  as  to  prevent  its  turning  round 
when  descending  a  steep  hill.  Farm.  Ency. 

3.  A  piece  of  light  timber  upon  which  heavier 
timber  is  rolled  or  slid.  Bartlett. 

4.  A  short  piece  of  wood  or  timber  laid  cross- 
wise to  support  logs  or  timbers  in  making  a 
fence  with  logs.     [TI,  S.]  Barnes. 

SKIFF,  n.  [Ger.  schiff.  —  See  Ship.]  A  small, 
light,  boat ;  a  wherry.  Dryden. 

SKIfp,  v.  a.    To  pass  over  in  a  skiff.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 


SKIMMING 

SKIl'D^R,  v.  n.  To  live  by  begging  or  pilfering 
[Local.]  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

SKIL'FUl,,  a.  Having  skill ;  qualified  with  skill; 
experienced  ;  well-versed  ;  knowing  ;  ingenious; 
dexterous ;  adroit ,  expert ;  able ;  clever. 

Your  skil/nl  hand  employed  to  save 

Despairing  wretches  from  the  grave.  Sw\ft. 

Will  Vafer  is  iil.ilful  at  finding  out  the  ridiculous  side  of  a 

thing.  Taller. 

Instructors  should  not  only  be  sh'lftd  in  those  Bcienccs 

which  they  teach,  but  have  skill  in  the'  method  of  teaching 

and  patience  in  the  practice.  Hutu'. 

Syn.—  See  Able,  Artful, Clever,  Cunning. 

SKIL'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  skilful  manner;  ably. 

SKIL'Fl^L-NESS,  M.  The  state  of  being  skilful ; 
ability ;  dexterity ;  expertness  ;  skill.  Pg. 

SKILL,  n.  [A.  S.  scylan,  to  distinguish  ;  to  sep- 
arate, to  divide ;  Dut.  schelen,  to  be  distin- 
guished ,  Frs.  scheelcn,  to  diH'er ;  Dan.  skille,  to 
separate  ;  Sw.  skilja,  to  separate,  to  divide  ;  Icel 
skilia,  to  separate.] 

1.  Knowledge  of  any  practice  or  art ;  readi' 
ness  or  dexterity  in  any  practice ;  knowledge 
united  with  dexterity,  power,  or  ability  to  do  a 
thing  as  it  ought  to  be  done  ;  as,  "  The  skill  of  a 
physician  or  a  lawyer  "  ;  "  The  skill  of  an  artist." 

His  great  wisdom  and  skill  at  negotiations.  i<wift. 

2.  Any  particular  art.  *'  Learned  in  one 
skill."     [ii.]  Hooker. 

3.  t  A  distinct  or  particular  cause  or  reason. 

I  think  you  have  as  little  skill  to  fear.  SItak. 

Syn.  —  See  Ability. 

t  SKILL,  r.M.     [See  Skill,  M.] 

1.  To  be  knowing ;  to  be  dexterous. 

There  is  not  among  us  any  that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like 

unto  the  Sidonians.  1  Kings  v.  (i. 

They  that  skill  not  of  so  heavenly  matter.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  difference ;  to  matter ;  to  signify. 

What  slilh  it  if  a  bag  of  stones  or  gold 

About  thy  neck  do  drown  thee?  Herbert. 

SKILL,  V.  a.  To  know;  to  understand.  [Still 
used  in  some  parts  of  England.]  Forby- 

I  sk-ill  not  what  it  is.  Beau.  Sf  Fl 

SKILLED  (skild),  a.  Having  skill ;  knowing  , 
dexterous;  skilful;  adept;  proficient.    Milton. 

SKIL'L^SS,  a.     Wanting  skill ;  artless.     Sidney. 

SKIL'L^T,  71.  [Old  Fr.  escuellette.]  A  small  iron 
kettle  or  boiler  with  a  handle.  Shak. 

SKILL'JNG,  n.  A  bay  of  a  bam  : — a  slight  addi- 
tion to  a  cottage.  Wright. 

t  SKILT,  »i.    Difference.  Cleaveland. 

SKILTS,  n.  pi.  Short,  loose,  tow  trowsers.  [Lo- 
cal, U.  S.]  Judd. 

SKIM,  V.  a.    [Dan. skumme,  to  skim.  —  See  Scum.] 

\i.  SKIMMED  ;  pp.  SKIMMING,  SKIMMED.] 

1.  To  clear  of  any  grosser  matter,  from  the 
tipper  part,  by  passing  a  vessel  a  little  below  the 
surface  ;  as,  "  To  skim  milk." 

2.  To  gather  from  the  surface  of  a  liquid. 

Wliilom  I  've  seen  her  skim  the  clotted  cream. 

And  press  from  spungy  curds  the  milky  stream.      Gay. 

3.  To  brush  slightly,  as  the  surface  ;  to  pass 
near  the  surface  of;  to  pass  over  superficially. 

The  swallow  skims  the  river's  watery  face.  Di-ydtn. 

SKIM,  V.  n.     1.  To  pass  lightly  ;  to  glide  along. 

Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main.  Vope. 

2.  To  pass  near  the  surface  :  — to  go  over  su- 
perficially. "They  skim  over  a  science."  Watts. 

fSKIM,  n.    [See  Scum.]   Scum;  refuse.  Dryskett. 

SKIm'BLE-SKAM'BLE,  a.  Rambling;  uncon- 
nected ;  wandering ;  wild.     [Low.]  Shak. 

SKI.M'-COL-T^R,  n.  The  colter  of  a  plough  used 
for  paring  land.  Simmonds. 

SKTMMED  (sktmd),  p.  a.  Having  the  grosser  mat- 
ter taken  from  the  surface  :  —  taken  from  the 
surface  of  a  liquid. 

SKIM'MgR,  n.     1.  One  who  skims ;  one  who  skims 

over  a  book  or  a  subiect.  Skelton. 

2.   A  shallow  vessel  used  for  skimming ;   a 


scoop. 

3.  (Ortiifh.)  The  sheer-water. 


Mortimer. 
Baird. 


SKIM'-MILK,  n.     Milk  from  which  the  cream  has 
been  skimmed  ;  skimmed  milk.  Clarke. 

SKIM'MjNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  taking  off  the  sur- 
face of  a  liquid.  Bp.  Hall 
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SKIMMINGLY 
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SKUE-SIGHT 


2.  That  which  is  skimmed  off. 
Tliey  relished  the  very  »HinmiH(/»  vf  the  kettle.  Cook. 

SKl.vrM|NG-LY,  ad.      By   passing  lightly  along 

the  surface. 
8KlM'M|N0-TQN,  )  ^i.  ["  Skimminff ton  h^s  hei'n 
SKlM'AipR-TON,  >  supposed  to  be  the  name 
of  some  notorious  scold  of  the  olden  time." 
Todd.]  Used  jestingly,  as  in  the  phrase,  "To 
ride  sKimmington." 

t[f  To  ride  aktmminjrton,  or  riding  skimminglon, 
plira.xei!  uiied  in  respect  to  a  hidicrous  cavalcade  in 
ridicule  of  a  man  beaten  by  his  wife.  It  consists  of 
a  proression  in  winch  the  man  rides  behind  a  woman 
with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail,  holding  a  distalf  in 
his  hand,  at  which  he  seems  to  work,  the  woman  all 
the  while  beating  liiin  with  a  ladle,  and  those  who 
accompany  them  make  hideous  noises,  or  mock-music 
with  frying-pans,  hiill's-horns,  &c.     HalliioM. 

tttf  To  ride  tkc  stang  is  a  phrase  of  similar  import 
in  the  mirth  of  England.    JWircv. 

SKIN,  n.  [A.  S.  scin  ;  Old  Ger.  schin  ;  Dan.  s'iiiid ; 
Sw.  skinn. —  W.  skan ;  Ir.  scanti,  a  membrane.] 

1.  The  natural  covering  of  the  flesh  of  the 
animal  body. 

;KS-  The  skin  of  animals  is  divisible  into  three  parts 
or  momliranes:  the  exterior,  called  the  scarf-nkin  or 
cuticle  ;  under  this  is  a  thin  layer  of  soft  or  pulpy  mat- 
ter, called  the  mucous  network,  which  is  the  scat  of 
color;  and  under  these  the  cufu,  or  true  skin,  which 
is  a  gelatinous  texture.     Brmide. 

Sldn»  may  ditfer;  but  affection 

Dwells  in  white  and  black  the  same.  Cowper. 

2.  The  hide  of  an  animal  which  is  taken  to 
make  parchment  or  leather;  hide;  pelt.  "A 
wild  goat's  shaggy  skin."  Chapman. 

3.  The  body ;  the  person.     [Ludicrous.] 

Wherein  'tis  hard  for  a  m.in  to  save  both  his  cXin  and  his 
credit.  V  Estrange. 

4.  The  covering  or  coating  of  vegetables ; 
husk ;  peel ;  rind.  Johnson. 

5.  {NatU.)  The  part  of  a  sail  which  is  outside 
and  covers  the  rest  when  it  is  furled  :  —  also, 
familiarly,  the  sides  of  the  hold  ;  as,  "  An  arti- 
cle is  stowed  ne.\t  the  skin."  Dana. 

Syn. —  Skin  is  a  term  applied  to  the  natural  cover- 
ing of  the  flesh  of  men  and  all  animals,  and  also  to 
the  covering  of  some  vegetables.  Hide  is  used  for  the 
skin  of  large  animals.  The  skin  of  a  man,  sheep, 
bird,  or  lisli ;  the  hide  of  an  ox  or  horse  ;  the  rind  of 
pork  or  cheese  ;  the  peel  of  an  orange. 

6KlN,r.  a.  [t.  skinned ;p/>.  skinning,  skinned.] 

1.  To  strip  or  divest  of  the  skin ,  to  flay  ;  as, 
"  To  skin  an  animal." 

2.  To  cover  with  skin,  or  as  with  skin.  "  The 
wound  was  skinned."  Dri/den. 

Heaps  of  rubbish,  skhined  over  with  a  covering  of  veeeta- 
bles.  Adtiimii. 

SKIiv,  V.  n.  To  acquire  a  skin ;  to  become  skinned 
over.  Clarke. 

SkTncfI,  v.  a.  To  stint;  to  scrimp;  to  give  a 
short  allowance.     [Local,  England.]         Forhij. 

SKLn'-DEPP,  a.     Slight;  superficial.       Feltham. 

SKIN'FLInT,  n.  A  very  niggardly  or  mean  per- 
son ;  a  miser.  Johnson. 

SKIn'KI^L,  n.;  pi.  SKiNFiLS.  As  much  as  the 
skin  nil)  hold.  Hawkesworth. 

SKTnK  (skTiigk,  82),  n.     [A.  S.  scene] 

1.  tDi'ink ;  any  thing  potable  ;  liquor.  Afrtr*/o?i. 

2.  t  Pottage.     "  Scotch  skink."  Bacon. 

SkInK  (sktngk),  m.  [Gr.  aiciyicof ;  L.  scinctis.] 
(Zo'il.)  A  scaly  lizard  or  saurian  reptile,  of  the 
family  Sciucida;  found  in  tropical  countries, 
and  the  rnost  arid  regions  of  temperate  climates; 
a  scincoidian.  —  See  Scincoidiax.  Baird. 

t  SKINK,  v.  n.    To  pour  out  liquor.       B.  Jonson. 

tSKLNK'{:R,n.    One  who  serves  drink.         Shak. 

SKlN'LpSS,  a.  Having  no  skin  or  a  slight  skin. 
"  The  skinless  pear."  Todd. 

SKIn'-LIKE,  o.    Resembling  the  skin.       Booth. 

8k1.\NED  (sklnd),  a.  1.  Having  skin  ;  covered  with 
skin; — used  in  composition,  as,  thick-skinned, 
thin-skinned.  Sharp. 

2.  Divested  of  skin. 

BKfN'Npn,  n      1.  One  who  skins.  Dumpier. 

3.  A  dealer  in  skins,  hides,  or  pelts;  a  leather- 
dealer  ;  a  furrier.  Johnson. 

8KI.\"N|-n£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  skinny.  Batfcy. 


SKIn'NY,  a.  Consisting  of  skin  only;  wanting 
flesh.     "  Upon  her  skinn;/  lips."  Shak. 

SKlN'-WOOL  (-will),  n.  Wool  pulled  from  the 
dead  skin,  not  sheared  from  the  living  animal ; 
felt- wool.  Booth, 

SKTp,  v.  n.  [Dan.  kippe,  to  leap. —  "  In  A.  S., 
forlh-scipe  is  expedition,  speed,  despatch ;  but 
all  other  traces  of  the  word  are  lost.  Richard- 
son.]      [i.    SKIl'l'El);  pp.  SKIl'l'I.NtJ,   SKIl'l'EU.] 

To  fetcn  quick  leaps ;  to  bound  lightly ;  to 
leap;  to  jump;  to  spring.  "  John  skipped  from 
room  to  room."  Arbuthnot. 

To  skip  over,  to  pass  without  notice ;  to  disn-gard  ; 
to  neglect.  "  A  gentleman  made  it  a  rule,  in  reading, 
to  skip  ocer  all  sentences  where  lie  spied  a  note  of 
admiration  at  the  end."  Swtfl. 

SKIP,  v.  a.    To  miss  ;  to  pass  ;  to  omit. 

They  who  have  a  mind  to  sec  the  issue,  may  sUp  those  two 
chapters,  and  proceed  to  the  following.  Burnet. 

SKIj*,   n.     1.  A   light  leap   or   bound;  a  spring. 

"  {'etching  a  little  skip.  Sidney, 

2.  (Mus.)  A  passing  over  or  skipping  of  one 

degree,  or  more  than  one,  of  the  scale.  Warner, 

SKIp'-JAcK,  n.  1.  An  upstart.  "To  see  how 
this  skip-Jack  looks  at  me."  Sidney. 

2.  {E7it.)  The  common  name  of  the  coleop- 
terous insects  of  the  family  Elateridce.     Baird. 

SKlP'-KgN-NEL,  n.   A  lackey  ;  a  foot-boy.  Swift. 

SKtP'PgR,  n.     1.  One  who  skips  or  dances. 

2.  A  giddy,  thoughtless  youth;  an  inconsid- 
erate youngling.  *       Shak. 

3.  (Ich.)  A  popular  name  of  the  saury-pike  ; 
Scomberesox  saurus.  Yarrell. 

4.  (Ent.)  The  common  name  of  the  lenidop- 
terous  insects  of  the  family  Hesperiido'.  Baird. 
—  A  name  applied  to  the  cheese-maggot. 

SklP'PgR,  n.     [Dut.  schippcn;  Dan.  skipper.] 

1.  {Naut.)  The  master  of  a  small  merchant 
vessel.  Simmonds. 

2.  fA  ship-boy.  Comjrete. 

tSKlP'Pgr,  n.    A  small  boat ;  a  skiflF.     Spenser. 

SKIp'PJNG,  a.  (Mtis.)  Applied  to  notes  which 
do  not  proceed  by  conjoint  degrees,  nor  in  any 
regular  course,  but  which  lie  at  awkward  and 
unexpected  distances  from  each  other.    Moore. 

SKTp'PJNG-LY,  ad.    By  skips  and  leaps.    Howell. 

SKTp'P(NG-R6pe,  «.  A  short  cord  or  rope  used 
by  children  to  skip  over.  Simmonds. 

SKYrL,  v.  n.  To  scream.  [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

SKIR'M|SH,  n.  [It.  scaramuccia,  schermvgio ; 
Sp.  escaramuza ;  Fr.  escarmovche.  — Dut.  scher- 
mutseling;  Ger.  scharmfit zc I;  Dtxn. skiermydsel ; 
Sw.  skiirmytsel ;  W.  ysgarmes.  —  "  The  word 
seems  to  have  an  affinity  with  the  A.  S.  scyran, 
to  part,  to  divide."  Richardson.  "  It  is  a  deriv- 
ative from  schermire,  to  fight ;  Old  Ger.  sker- 
man."     Diez.] 

1.  (Mil.)  A  loose,  desultory  kind  of  engage- 
ment, in  presence  of  two  armies,  between  small 
detachments  sent  out  for  the  purpose  either  of 
drawing  on  a  battle,  or  of  concealing  by  their 
fire  the  movements  of  the  troops  in  the  rear ; 
a  slight  fight  in  war.  Stocqueler. 

2.  A  contest ;  a  contention. 

They  never  meet  but  there  '»  a  flirmish  of  wit.        S/iak. 

SKIR'M[Sn,  V.  n.  [i.  skirmished  ;  /p.  rkiumish- 
INO,  skirmished.]  To  fight  in  small  parties  or 
detachments  ;  to  engage  in  skirmishes. 

Though  broken,  scattered,  fled,  tliey  skirmish  still.    Fairfeac. 

SKTR'MIvSfr-?R,  n.    One  who  skirmishes.  Birret. 

SKIR'MJSH-TNC,  n.  The  act  of  fighting  loosely  or 
in  small  detachments.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  SKfRR,  r.  a.  [See  Scoi-r.]  To  scour ;  to  ram- 
ble over  in  order  to  clear.  Beau.  <Sr  FL 


potato ;  Coitrolitulus  balatat.  It  !•  Ibe  potato  o 
Whak.  and  contemporary  writeri,  the  Sotanum  lubtro. 
sum  Iwiiig  then  scarcely  known  in  Europe.  iMudun. 
SKIRT,  «.  [Dan.  skiorte,  a  shirt ;  Sw.  tkr,rt,  a 
skirt. —  "  Skirid,  skir'd,  skirt,  from  A.  S  scyran, 
to  cut.  to  divide,  to  separate."     Richardson.] 

1.  The  lower,  loose  part  of  a  garment  below 
the  waist;  as,  "  The  siiil  of  a  coat  or  a  gown." 

2.  A  petticoat ;  a  woman's  loose  under-gar- 
ment  extending  from  the  waist  downward^. 

3.  The  edge  of  any  part  of  dress. 

A  narrow  lace,  or  a  small  Uirl  of  raffled  lincD,  which  runt 
aluug  Uie  upper  part  of  the  sUy  a  before.  Atli/uum. 

4.  The  extreme  part  of  any  thing;  the  bcr 
dor ;  the  edge  ;  the  margin. 

Nipht  winds, 
That  sweep  the  slirl  of  sonte  tar-«preading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  niuntc  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  ocean  ou  his  winding  shore.  Votrper. 

5.  The   diaphragm   or  midriff  in   butcher'* 
meat.  Smart. 

SKIRT,  r.  a.      [i.  8KIKTF.D  ;  pp.  8KIRTTNO,  8KIKr 

ED.]     To  border ;  to  run  along  the  edge  of. 

A  spacious  circuit  on  the  hill  there  stood. 

l>evel  and  wide,  and  skirtetl  ruuud  with  wood.  Addison. 


(  n.  (Arch.)  A  narrow  board 
),  >  pla      " 


tSKIRR,  V.  n. 
haste. 


To  scour;  to  scud;  to  run   in 
Shak. 


SKIr'R^T,  n.  [A  corruption  of  skinrort,  its  old 
name.]  (Rot.)  An  umbelliferous  perennial  wa- 
ter-plant of  the  genus  Siiimr  native  of  China, 
and  cultivated  for  its  succulent  roots  or  tubers  ; 
Siitm  Sisanim.  Ixnulon. 

Skirret  of  Peru,  a  name  applied  to  a  spwies  of  Con  ■ 
rolriilun,  or  bindweed,  the  luliers,  voiing  leaves,  and 
tender  shoots  of  which  are  used  fur   food  ;  Spanish 


SKIRT' I  NO, 

SKIKT'ING-BOARD,  >  placed  vertically  or  edge- 
wise on  the  floor,  round  the  sides  of  an  apart- 
ment ;  wash-board.  Brande. 

SKiT,  n.     [A.  S.  scitan,  to  throw  out.] 

1.  A  light,  wanton  wench.  Uotcard. 

2.  A  reflection  ;  a  jeer ;  a  gibe,    [r.]    Tooke. 

SKIT,  v.  a.  To  east  reflections  on ;  to  asperse ; 
to  vilify.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

SKIt'TJSH,  a.    [A.  S.  scitan,  to  throw  out.] 

1.  Shy  ;  easily  frighteped ;  timid. 

A  restiff.  skittish  jade  bad  gotten  a  trick  of  rising,  starting, 
and  flying  out  at  his  own  shadow.  LEslramifr. 

2.  Unsteady ;  uncertain  ;  fickle  ;  changeable  ; 
wanton.     "  Skittish  spirits."  Shak. 

Some  men  sleep  in  skittish  Fortune's  hall.  Shiik- 

SKlT'TjSH-LY,  ad.     In  a  skittish  manner ;  shyly. 

SKlT'T|SH-NESS,  n.   The  state  of  being  skittish- 

SKlT'TLE-BALL,  M.  A  disk  of  hard  wood  for 
throwing  at  skittles,  or  ninepins.       Simmonds, 

SKlT'TLE§  (sklt'tlz),  n.j9^.    Ninepins.     Warton. 

SKIVE,  n.  The  iron  lap  used  in  finishing  or  pol- 
ishing the  facets  of  diamonds.  Tomlimoit. 

SKI'vpR,  n,  [A.  S.  acqf'an,  to  shave.—  See  Shi- 
ver, and  Shive.I  An  inferior  kind  of  leather, 
made  of  sheep  skins  split  by  a  machine,  *vhen 
in  the  state  of  pelt,  tanned  by  means  of  sumach, 
and  afterwards  dyed.  PanieU. 

tSKLERE,  V.  a.  To  cover;  to  protect;  to  take 
care  of.  Chaucer. 

SKOL'5-ClTE,  n.  [Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of 
silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  water;  lime  nieso- 
type ;  —  written  also  scolecite,  Dana, 

SKQ-LOP'sIte,  n.  (Afm.)  A  massive,  imper- 
fectly granular,  brittle  mineral,  of  a  grayish- 
white,  or  p.-.le  reddish-grav  color,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  soda.  Dana. 

SKONCE,  n.    A  sconce.  —  See  Sconce.      Carew. 

SK6r'QD-ITE,  n.  [Gr.  OKdpofop,  garlic,  — in  al- 
lusion to  its  odor  before  the  blowpipe.]  (Min.) 
A  pale  leek-green  or  liver-brown  mineral,  of 
vitreous  lustre,  composed  of  arsenic  acid,  per- 
oxide of  iron,  and  water.  Dana. 

SKOUT,  n.  {Omtth.)  A  name  applied  to  the 
guillemot.  Chamhcrs. 

SKOVV',  n.  A  small  boat  made  of  willows,  Ac,  and 
covered  with  skins  :  —  a  flat-bottomed  boat  used 
as  a  lighter  on  rivers  and  canals ;  —  written 
also  Acoto. — See  Scow.  [Scotland.]    Jamieson. 

SKREE.V,  n.  &  V.    See  Screen.  Ttaser. 

SKRIm'MA^E,  H.  A  sli^cht  battle  ;  a  contest;  a 
skirmish.     [Local,  U.  S.]  KendalL 

SKRTm'PY,  a.  Mean;  niggard;  scrimp.  [York- 
shire dialect.]  Hamilton. 

SKRIN^C,  r.  a.  To  squeeie  violentlv.  —  See 
SCRINOE.     [North  of  England.]  Crockett. 

SKUE,  a.   Oblique ;  skew.  —  See  Skew.    Bcntley. 

SKUE'-SIGHT  (akO'-sIt),  n.      (Med.)   That  kind 
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of  vision  which  is  accurate  only  when  the  object 

is  placed  obliquely.  Dunglison. 

BKUG,  V.  «.    To  hide,  —  See  ScuG.   [Eng.]  Grose. 

SKU  LK,  V.  n.  [Dut.  schinlen ;  Dan.  sku/ke ;  Sw. 
skolka.  —  "  The  origin  seems  to  be  the  A.  S.  scy- 
lan,  to  separate,  to  secrete."  Richardson.]  [i. 
skulked;  pp.  SKULKING,  SKULKED.]  To  lurk 
in  hiding-places  ;  to  endeavor  to  keep  out  of 
sight ;  to  hide  ;  to  lurk. 

The  thief,  discovered,  straight  his  prey  forsook. 

And  lUculkeil  aiiiid  the  sedges  of  tlie  brook.  Beattie. 

SKULK,  V.  a.  To  produce  cr  bring  forward  clan- 
destinely or  improperly,     [it.]  Ec.  Rev. 

SKULK,  n.    A  company  or  herd  of  foxes.  Wright. 

SKULK' PR,  n.    One  who  skulks  ;  a  lurker. 

SKOlL,  n.  [Bni.  schedel  \  Ti^n.  skd;  Sw.skaUe. 
The  past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  scylan,  to  divide,  to 
separate.  Tooke.  —  Skinner  refers  it  to  shell.'] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  collection  of  bones  which 
form  the  case  for  lodging  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes, as  well  as  their  vessels,  and  some  of 
the  nerves  ;  the  cranium.  Dunglison. 

;Kg"Tlie  bones  of  the  skull  are  eight  in  number; 
the  frontal,  tlie  occiitital,  two  parietal,  two  temporal, 
the  sphenoid,  and  the  ethnoid.     Dan^lison. 

2.  The  brain  as  the  seat  of  intelligence. 
Sk-ulls  that  cannot  teach,  and  will  not  learn.  Cowper. 

3.  An  oar.  —  See  Scull. 

SKULL,  n.  [A.  S.  «ceo/e,  a  company.]  A  multi- 
tude, as  of  fishes. —  See  Scill,  and  Shoal,  [k.] 

A  knavish  skvll  of  boys  and  girls  did  pelt  at  him  with 
stones.  Warner. 

SKULL'— CAP,  n.  1.  A  head-piece  or  cap  fitting 
closely  to  the  skull.  Addison. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  the  herba- 
ceous and  mostly  deciduous,  labiate  plants  of 
the  genus  Scutellana.  Loudon. 

SKULL'-FISII,  n.  A  whale  which  is  more  than 
two  years  old.  Simmonds. 

SKUM,  n.    See  Scum. 

SKUNK,  n.  [The  seecaick 
of  the  Cree  Indians.] 
{Zo;l.)  The  common 
name  of  the  American 
quadrupeds  of  the  genus 
Mephitis,  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished for  their  ex- 

■  cessively  fetid  odor, 
which  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  polecat,  proceed- 
ing from  a  fluid  secreted 
by  anal  glands,  and  used  as  a  means  of  defence. 
The  species  found  in  the  United  States  is  the 
Mephitis  chinga  of  Tiedemann.  Audubon. 

Skunk  blackbird,  {Ornitk.)  a  common  name  applied 
to  the  bobolink,  or  Dolyckonyz  orizioorus  ;  —  called 
also  skunk-bird. 

We  followed  that  old  polyglot,  the  ulimk  hlackbird,  and 
heard  him  describe  the  way  they  talked  at  the  winding  up  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel.  //.  IV.  Jleecher. 

SKUNK'-BIRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  common  name 
applied  to  the  bobolink.  Audubon. 

SKUNK'-CAB-BA^E,  n.  (Bot.)  An  American 
perennial  herb  of  the  genus  Symplocarpus, 
growing  in  moist  grounds,  and  having  a  strong 
odor  like  that  of  the  sKunk,  and  also  somewhat 
alliaceous ;  Symplocarpus  foetidus.  Gray. 

SKUNK'-HEAD,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  pied  duck; 
Anas  Labradora  of  Wilson.  Birtlet. 

SKUNK'-WEED,  «.  (Bot.)  The  skunk-cabbage; 
Symplocarpus  foetidus.  Dunglison. 

SKUR'RY,  n.     Haste  ;  impetuosity.  Brockett. 

tSKUTE,  n.  [Dut.  schuit.]  A  boat  or  small 
vessel.  Williams. 

SKUT'Tg-Ry-DITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystalline  and 
also  massive  granular  mineral,  of  bright  metal- 
lic lustre,  sometimes  iridescent,  of  a  color  be- 
tween tin-white  and  pale  lead-gray,  and  con- 
sisting of  arsenic  and  cobalt;  —  so  called  from 
Skutterud,  in  Norway,  where  it  is  found.  Dana. 

II  SKY  [ski,  P.  E.  Ja.  R. ;  skyi,  S.  J.  F. ;  skei,  W. 
K. ;  sk'y,  Sm.],  n.  [Dan.  sky,  a  cloud ;  sky- 
himmel,  the  sky  ;  Sw.  sky,  a  cloud.  —  Probably 
from  the  A.  S.  sceadan,  to  shade.    Richnrdson.] 

1.  f  A  cloiid  ;  a  shadow.  Chaucer. 

2.  The   region  of  the  clouds;  the  apparent 
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arch  or  vault  of  heaven,  which,  on  a  clear  day, 
is  of  a  bluish  color  ;  the  firmament ;  the  heavens. 

The  soft,  blue  sky  did  never  melt 

Into  his  heart:  he  never  felt 

The  witchery  of  the  soft,  blue  sk-y,  Wordsworth. 

3.  The  weather  ;  the  climate. 

Thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave  than  to  answer  with  thy 
uncovered  body  this  extremity  of  the  ekies.  Shak: 


|SKY'-BLUE,   a. 
azure. 


Blue  as  the   sky ;  cerulean  ; 
Hill. 


II  SKY'-BORN,  a.     Born  in  the  sky.  "  Gentlest  of 

sky-born  forms."  Collins. 

II  SKY'-BUILT,  a.   Built  in  the  sky.  Wordsworth. 

II  SKY'— c6l-OR,  n.  An  azure  color  ;  the  color  of 
the  sky.     "  A  light  touch  of  sZ;y-cotor."  Boyle. 

II  SKY'-COIj-ORED,  a.   Colored  like  the  sky  ;  blue. 

II  SKY'-DYED  (-did),  a.  Colored  like  the  sky./'ope. 

II  SKYED  (skid),  a.  Enveloped  by  the  skies.  "The 
skied  mountain."  Thomson. 

II  SKY'-f.N-COUNT'5R-ING,  a.  Meeting,  or  reach- 
ing to,  the  sky.  Sterlinge,  1603. 

II  SKY'PY  (skl'e),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resemblins, 
the  sky  ;  ethereal.     "  Skyey  influences."  Shak. 

II  SKY'-HIGH,  a.    As  high  as  the  sky.        Clarke. 

II  SKY'JSH,  a.     Approaching  the  sky;  skyey. 

To  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyisli  head 

Of  blue  Olympus.  Shak. 

II  SKY'LARK,  w.  (Ortiith.)  A 
conirostral,  passerine  bird 
of  the  family  FringillidcB  and 
sub-family  Alaudince,  found 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  in 
Asia,  and  in  the  north  of 
Africa,  celebrated  for  its 
beautiful  song  chanted  forth 
far  up  in  the  air  when  at  lib- 
erty and  in  its  natural  state ; 
the  laverock;  Alauda  ar-^ 
vensis.  Gray.  Skylark. 

II  SKY'LARK-ING.  n.  (Naut.)  A  term  used  by 
seamen  for  games  or  tricks  with  each  other  in 
the  rigging,  tops,  &c.,  of  ships;  —  the  act  of 
sporting  or  frolicking.  Mar.  Diet. 

IISKY'LIGHT  (-lit),  n.  A  glazed  frame  or  window 

in  a  roof.  Arbuthnot. 

II  SKY'-PoTnT-ING,  a.  Pointing  to  the  sky. Clarke. 

II  SKY'-R6CK-5T,  n.  A  kind  of  firework,  or 
rocket,  which  flies  high,  and  burns  as  it  flies.  "  I 
considered  a  comet ...  as  a  sky-)'ocket." Addison. 

II  SKY'-ROOFED  (skl'roft),  a.  Having  the  sky  for 
a  roof.  Clarke. 

II  SKY'-SAIL,  n.  (Naut.)  A  light  sail,  next  above 
the  royal.  Dana. 

II  SKY'-SCRAP-RR,  n.  (Naut.)  A  name  given  to 
a  sky-sail,  when  it  is  triangular.  Dana. 

II  SKY'-TlNCT-URED  (-tinkt-yurd),  a.  Tinctured 
by  the  sky.     "  Sky-tinctured  grain."        Milton. 

II  SKY'WARD,  ad.     Towards  the  sky.  Clarke. 

fSLAB,  a.     Thick;  slimy;  viscous. 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab.  Shak. 

SLA  B,  n.     [A.  S.  slipan,  to  slip.  Richardson.] 

1.  t  Moist  earth  ;  slime.  Evelyn. 

2.  A  thin,  flat  piece  of  marble  or  other  stone 
having  a  plane  surface. 

A  massy  xlab,  in  fashion  square  or  round.        Cowper. 

3.  The  outside  strip  of  a  log  or  piece  of  timber 
when  sawn  off,  as  in  the  process  of  making 
boards.  Ray. 

4.  A  small  mass  of  metal,  as  of  tin,  run  into 
a  mould.  Simmonds. 

II  .SLAB'BgR  [siab'ber,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  R;  sISb'ber,  S. 
/'.  K.  Wh.  ;  siai.'ber  or  sISb'ber,  W.  Sm.  Wr.], 
V.  a.  [Dut.  slabben;  Ger.  schlibben,  schlabbem. 
—  See  Slab.]  \i.  slabbered;  ^/j.  slabber- 
ing, SLABBEUEor]    [Sometimes  written  «/oWer.] 

1.  f  To  sup  up  in  a  hasty  manner,  or  so  as  to 
wet  the  lips.     "To  ,9to66cr  pottage."        Barret. 

2.  To  smear  with  spittle  or  a  liquid  suffered 
to  fall  from  the  mouth  or  lips  ;  to  slaver ;  to 
slobber.  "  He  slabbered  me  all  over."  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  cover  with  a  liquid  spilled. 

The  milk-pan  and  cream-pot  so  slabbered  and  tost.       Tusser. 

ay-  "  The  second  sound  of  this  word  is  by  much 

the  more  usual  one;  but,  as  it  is  in  direct  opposition 


to  the  orthography,  it  ought  to  be  discountenanced, 
and  the  a  restored  to  its  true  sound."     Ifalker. 

II  SLAB'BeR,  V.  n.     To  let  the  spittle  fall  from  the 
mouth;  to  drivel;  to  slaver.  Swiff. 

II  SLAB'BipR,  n.      Slimy  moisture  that  falls  from 
the  mouth  ;  slaver.  C  Richardson. 

II  SLAB'B^R-^R,  n.     One  who  slabbers  ;  an  idiot. 

SLAB'BpR-Y,  a.     [Dut.  slibberig ;  Ger.  schlabbe- 
rig.]     Slippery  ;  wet ;  sloppy. 

Our  frost  is  broken  since  yesterday,  and  it  is  very  sl«h- 
bery.  SuijI. 

SLAB'Bl-NESS,  n.   State  of  being  slabby.  Bunyan. 

SLAB'BY,    a.      1.     Thick;     viscous;     glutinous. 

"  Slabby  and  greasy  medicaments."  Wiseman. 
2.  Wet;  sloppy;  muddy;  slimy.    "Thes/nA- 

by  pavements."  Gray. 

SLAb'-LTne,  n.     (Naut.)  A  small  line  used  to 

haul  up  the  foot  of  a  course.  Dana. 

SLAcK,    a.      [A.  S.   sleac,  slerc;  Sw.  slak;  Icel. 
slakr. —  W.  yslac,  slack.  —  Dut.  slak,  a  snail.] 

1.  Slow;  tardy;  not  rapid,     [ii.] 

Their  pace  was  formal,  grave,  and  slack.  Dnjden. 

2.  Remiss ;  not  eager  or  diligent ;  backward. 

He  sees  that  human  equity  is  slack 

To  interfere,  though  in  so  j  ust  a  cause.  Cowper. 

3.  Relaxed;  loose  ;  not  tense,  tight,  or  rigid. 

From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreathed  for  Eve 
Down  dropped,  and  all  the  faded  roses  shed.  jViltnn. 

Slack  in  stays,  (JVaut.)  said  of  a  vessel  when  sha 
works  slowly  in  tacking.  Dana. 

SLAck,    V.    n.      [i.    slacked;  pp.    slacking, 

SLACKED.] 

1.  To  be  slow,  remiss,  or  negligent ;  to  fail. 

When  thou  shalt  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  thou  shall  not 
slack  to  pay  it.  Deut.  xxiii.  2\. 

2.  To  be  diminished;  to  abate;  to  slacken. 

3.  To  become  less  tense,  tight  or  rigid ;  to  re- 
lax; to  slacken;  to  loosen.  Clarke. 

4.  To  combine  with  water,  or  with  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  as  lime  ;  to  be  slaked.         Miller. 

SLAck, -y.  a.      [A.  S.  slacian  ;   Dut.  slaketi;  Sw. 
slakna.  —  W.  yslacio.] 

1.  To  cause  to  be  slower ;  to  retard ;  to  slacken. 

You  may  sooner  by  imagination  quicken  or  slack  a  motion 
than  raise  or  cease  it.  JUrroii. 

Well  pleased  with  such  delay,  they  flack  their  pace.    Milton. 

2.  To  make  less  tight,  rigid,  or  tense  ;  to  loos- 
en ;  to  relax. 

Taught  not  to  slack  nor  strain  its  tender  strings.     J'ope. 

3.  To   make   less   intense ;   to   mitigate ;  to 
abate ;  to  remit. 

If  there  be  cure  or  charm 
To  respite  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain 
Of  this  ill  mansion.  Milton. 

4.  To  cause  to  be  used  or  applied  less  liber- 
ally ;  to  cause  to  be  withheld. 

Whose  worthiness  would  stir  it  [virtue]  up  where  it  wanted 
rather  than  slack  it  where  there  is  such  abundance.       Shak. 

5.  To  quench ;  to  extinguish ;  to  slake. 

To  all  moons  some  succulent  plant 
Allotted,  that  poor  helpless  man  might  slack 
His  present  thirst.  J'hillpt. 

6.  To  neglect ;  to  defer ;  to  put  off. 

Well,  I  must  of  another  errand  to  Sir  John  Falstatf  from 
my  two  mistresses:  what  a  beast  am  I  to  slack  itl  .Stiak. 

7.  To  cause  to  combine  with  water,  as  lime ; 
to  slake. — See  Slake.  Mortimer. 

SLACK,  ad.     Partially;  imperfectly  ;  insuflRciciit- 
ly.  "  A  handful  of  stoc^-dried  hops."  Mortimer. 

SLAck,  n.     1.    (Naut.)  The  part  of  a  rope  or  sail 
that  hangs  down  loose.  Dana. 

2.  Small  coal  ;  coal  broken  into  parts  smaller 
than  the  size  of  an  egg.  Bruude. 

3.  A  valley  ;  a  dell.    [Local,  Eng.]        Grose. 
SLAcKED'-LIME    (slakt-),    n.     A   compoimd    of 

one  equivalent  of  water  and  one  equivalrnt  of 

lime ;  hydrate  of  lime.  Millr. 

Slacked  lime  is  formed  by  pouring  water  upon  linie, 

a  chemical  combination  taking   place,  attended  with 

great   heat. iir-slacked   lime,   a  compound   of  one 

equivalent  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  one  of  hydrate  of 
lime,  formed  by  lime,  when  exposed  to  the  air.  slowly 
attracting  water  and  carbonic  acid.  As  a  result  ol 
this  action,  it  falls  to  powder.  Miller. 
SLAcK'EN  (slak'kn),  v.  n.  [i.  SLACKENED  ;  ;»,o. 
SLACKENING,  SLACKENED.] 

1.  To  become  less  intense ;  to  abate  ;  to  slack. 

Whence  these  raping  fires 
Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames.      Mtl.on. 

2.  To  become  less  rigid,  tight,  or  tense. 
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BLAcK'EN  (slttk'kn),  v.  a.  1.  To  cause  to  become 
more  slow ;  to  retard ;  to  slack. 

The  other  tlarkeiit  hid  pace.  Driiden. 

I  nhnulil  be  grieved,  younff  prinec,  to  think  my  prewncc 

«nbeiit  your  thought*  uiid  fliu-knieil  then)  to  urnia.    Aildimm. 

2.  To  make  to  abiite  ;  to  cause  to  be  remitted. 
Thla  doctrine  mutt  aupcraede  nnd  tiacken  all  industry  and 

endeavor.  Uaimnoml. 

3.  To  cause  to  become  less  tense,  tight,  or 
rigid  ;  to  loosen ;  to  relax. 

Our  wearied  thoughts, . . .  like  the  strings  of  a  lute,  by  be- 
ing slarkeneil  now  and  tlicn,  will  sound  the  sweeter  when 
they  are  wound  up  again.  Srotl. 

SLAcK'LY,  arf.  In  a  slack  manner ;  loosely;  not 
tightly  ;'  not  closely  :  —  tardily ;  remissly. 

eL.\CK'Npss,  M.  1.  The  state  of  being  slack; 
slowness  ;  tardiness.  "  A  slackness  to  heal." 
aharp.     "  Slackness  of  motion."     Breretcood. 

2.  Remissness  ;  inattention  ;  negligence. 

From  his  tiachieivt  and  base  cowardice 

These  towns  were  lost.  Daniel. 

3.  The  state  of  being  relaxed;  looseness; 
want  of  tension.  "  Knowing  well  the  slackness 
of  his  arm."  Blair. 

8i.ACK'-wA-TpR,  n.  The  interval  between  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  or  during  which  the 
water  apparently  remains  at  rest.        Mar.  Diet. 

tSLADE,  n.  [A.  S.  sUed.]  A  flat,  low  piece  of 
ground  ;  —  a  dale  ;  a  valley.  Drayton. 

SLAg,  n.  [Ger.  schlacken ;  Sw.  slagrj.  —  "  It  is  per- 
haps the  A.  S.  sto/,  a  slough."  liichardson.]  The 
vitreous  mass  which  covers  the  fused  metals  in 
smelting  hearths ;  cinder;  refuse. 

The  >lag  of  iron  works  is  usually  called  cinder.       Sinimondf. 

SLAg'GY,  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  like,  slag.  Clarke. 

SLA  IE  (sla),  n.     [A.  S.  sla.]     A  weaver's  reed; 

a  sley.  —  See  Sm:y.  Johnson. 

SLAIN  (slaii),  p.  from  slay.  See  Sley,  and  Slay. 

SLAkE,  v.  a.  [Sw.  slficka;  Dan.  slukke;  Icel. 
sltBcka.]     [i.  SLAKED  ;  pp.  slaking,  slaked.] 

1.  To  quench ;  to  extinguish  ;  to  slacken  ;  to 
allay. 

The  traveller  daketl 
Uis  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount.  Wordsworth. 

2.  To  cause  to  combine  with  water,  or  with 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  as  lime ;  to  slack.  Miller. 

Its' "  It  is  used  of  lime ;  so  that  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  original  notion  of  to  slack  or  slake  lime 
(•e  to  powder  or  quencli  it."  Johnson.  Slack  and  slake, 
as  applied  to  lime,  are  much  confounded. 

fl^"  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word 
like  the  word  slack.  This  is  the  word,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
observes,  from  which  it  is  evidently  derived  ;  but,  as 
it  has  acquired  a  distinct  and  appropriated  incaniii(!, 
it  is  with  i.'reat  propriety  that  it  differs  a  little  from 
its  orieinal  both  in  ortliograpliy  and  pronunciation. 

"  All  our  orthoepists  unite  in  pronouncing  this  word 
regularly  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Smith  observes,  bricklayers  and 
their  laborers  universally  pronounce  it  with  the  short 
a,  as  if  written  slack;  and  it  may  l>e  added  that  the 
correctest  speakers,  when  using  the  participial  adjec- 
tive in  the  words  unslaked  lime,  pronounce  the  n  in  the 
same  manner ;  but  tliia  ought  to  \te  avoided."  fValker. 

"  Slaked  lime  is  usually  called  slacked  lime,  which 
implies  lime  loosened  or  reduced  to  powder  ;  but  the 
original  notion  is  probably  t/iienched  lime."     Smart. 

Syn.  —  To  slake  is  to  quench  partially  ;  to  quench 
or  ertiniruish  is  to  put  out  entirely.  If  a  person  stakes 
his  thirst,  he  is  but  partially  satisfied  with  drink  ;  if 
he  quenches  it,  he  is  entirely  satistied.  Stake  thirst; 
quench  thirst  or  fire  ;  extinguish  flame. 

BLAKE,  V.  n.    1.  To  grow  less  tense  ;  to  slack. 

But  when  the  body's  strongest  sinews  iJaie.  Ihirirs. 

2.  To  abate.     "  The  fever  slaketh."     Barret. 

3.  To  be  quenched ;  to  be  extinguished.  "  His 
flame  did  slake."  Brotene. 

SLAKE'LfSS,  a.  That  cannot  be  slaked;  quench- 
less ;  unextinguishable  ;  insatiable.  "  Slake- 
less  thirst  of  change."  Byron. 

BLA.M,   v.  a.     [Belg.   lamen. — See  Lamm.]     \i. 

SLAMMED  ;  pp.  SLAMMING,  SLAMMED.] 

1.  To  cause  to  strike  violently  or  with  a  loud 
noise  ;  as,  "  He  slammed  the  door."  Grose. 

2.  To  beat;  to  cuff.  [Local,  Eng.l         Grose. 

3.  To  slatighter ;  to  crush.  [Low.  J     Johnson. 

4.  To  beat  by  winning  every  trick.         Todd. 
SLAm,  n.     1.  A  violent  push  so  as  to  cause  noise ; 

as,  "  To  give  the  door  a  slam." 

2.  Defeat  at  cards  by  winning  every  trick. 

And  gave  the  cheaters  a  clear  slam.         Ltiyal  Song. 

3.  The  refuse  of  alum  works.  Francis. 


SLAm'-BAng,  ad.  With  violence  ;  so  as  to  cause 
noise.     [Colloquial.]  Ilalliwell. 

SLAM'KIN,  /  „,     roer.  schlnmpe.]     A  slat- 

8LAM'M5R-K!n,  >  ternly    woman;   a  trollop;   a 

slut.     [Vulgar.]  Toild. 

SLAn'O^R,  r.  a.  [Su.  Goth,  klander,  from  klind, 
infamy.  Jamieson. —  Old  Vr.  esclandir.  —  Sw. 
kUinda,  to  dishonor.  —  See  Slandeu,  >«.]     [t. 

SLANDERED;    pp.    8LANDEUINO,     SLANDEKEl).] 

To  injure  by  false  and  malicious  reports;  to 
censure  falsely ;  to  belie ;  to  defame ;  to  asperse ; 
to  calumniate. 

lie  hath  slandered  thy  servant  onto  the  king.  2  Sam.  x\x.  27. 
Syn.  — See  Asperse. 

SLAN'D^IR,  n.  [L.  scandalum,  from  Or.  aKdvhnlov, 
a  stumbling-block.  Johnson.  —  Nor.  Fr.  csc&it/n 
der.  —  Sw.  klander.  —  Anciently  written  sclaun- 
der.] 

1.  Detraction  ;  defamation  ;  calumny  ;  false 
reproach ;  utterance  of  injurious  reports  ugaiuut 
another;  backbiting;  aspersion. 

Whether  we  8|H-ak  evil  of  a  man  to  his  face  or  behind 
his  back:  the  former  way,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  most  gen- 
erous, l)ut  yet  it  is  a  great  fault,  and  thiit  which  we  call  revil- 
ing; the  latter  is  more  mean  and  base,  and  that  which  we 
properly  call  slander  or  backbiting.  Tillotsnn. 

The  worthiest  people  are  the  most  injured  by  s/oWer,  as 
we  usuall^jr  And  that  to  be  the  best  fruit  which  the  birds  have 
been  peckmg  at.  Swi/I. 

In  all  cases  of  cfcin/fei-currency,  whenever  the  forger  of  the 
lie  is  not  to  be  found,  the  injured  parties  should  have  a  right 
to  conic  on  any  of  the  indorsers.  Sheridan. 

2.  Disgrace  ;  dishonor  ;  reproach,     [it.] 

Thou  slander  of  thy  mother's  heavy  womb.         Shot. 

3.  (Law.)  Defamation  by  words  spoken  ;  the 
utterance  of  false,  malicious,  and  defamatory 
words,  tending  to  the  damage  and  derogation  of 
another:  —  in  old  law,  defamation  generally, 
whether  oral  or  written.  Burrill. 

Written  or  printed  slanders  are  libels.  Bourier, 

Syn.  —  Slander,  defamation,  calumny,  detraction,  and 
aspersion  all  imply  hostility,  and  an  intention  to  in 
jure  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  them.  Slander  or 
defamation  is  the  act  of  maliciously  uttering  in  words 
that  which  is  false,  to  the  gross  injury  of  a  person  in 
his  reputation  or  livelihood  ;  and  it  i's  a  less  offence 
in  law  than  libel,  which  is  a  written  or  printed  defa- 
mation. A  person  slanders  or  calumniates  another  by 
fabricating  and  circulating  false  and  injurious  reports, 
or  by  communicating  to  others  such  asare  already  in 
circulation  ;  he  defames  by  promulgating  any  thing 
calculated  to  injure  a  person's  fair  fame  or  character  ; 
he  detracts  by  depreciating  the  merit,  motives,  and 
good  deeds  o '  another  ;  and  he  asperses  by  throwing 
out  insinuations  against  a  (lerson's  character  or  con- 
duct. A  calumniator  is  more  despicable  than  a  slan- 
derer, the  former  term  l)eing  more  restricted  to  one 
who  originates  the  false  accusation. 

SLAn'DPR-PR,  n.  One  who  slanders  ;  a  calumni- 
ator ;  a  dcfamer ;  a  detractor  ;  backbiter.  Dryden. 

SLAn'PS;R-OU8,  a.  1.  Uttering  or  containing 
slander  ;  defamatory  ;  false  and  malicious  ;  ca- 
lumnious.    "  Slanderous  tongues."  Shak. 

As  by  flattery  n  man  opens  his  mouth  to  his  mortal  enemy, 
so  by  detraction  and  a  s/»)»/e/'ow<  misreport  he  shuts  the  same 
to  his  best  friends.  'South. 

2.  Scandalous ;  reproachful ;  shameful,    [ii.] 

The  vile  and  slanderous  death  of  the  cross.        Homilies. 

SL.\N'DeR-OUS-LY,  ad.  With  slander;  calum- 
niously.  Spenser. 

SLAN'DpR-OUS-NftSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
slanderous ;  reproach.  Scott. 

t  SLAng,  i.  from  sliny.    Slung.  —  See  Sling. 

SLAnG,   n.     1.  A   fetter  worn  by  convicts;  —  so 

called  from  being  slung  on  their  legs  by  a  string 

to  i)revent  slipping  to  the  grotmd.        John  Bee. 

2.  Vile,  low,  or  ribald  language  ;  the  cant  of 

sharjiers  or  of  the  vulgar  ;  gibberish.     Qu.  Hec. 

SLAN'GOyS,  rt.     Partaking  of  slang.      John  Bee. 

SLANG'WHANG-^R,  «.  An  officious  and  noisy 
demagogue.    [A  cant  term.]  W.  InHng. 

t  SLANK,  p.  from  slink.    Slunk.  —  See  Slink. 

SLAnK,  n.    (/Jo<.)  A  species  of  y4/(70.  Ainsworth. 

SLAnT,  a.  [Sw  s'inta,  to  slip.  Serenius. — W. 
ys^lentio,  to  slide.  —  "  The  A.  S.  hlenipan  [hit/- 
mtan,  to  lean],  with  the  prefix  se,  is  probably  the 
root."  Richardson.]  Being  or  moving  at  any 
angle  less  than  a  right  angle ;  oblique  ;  inclin- 
ing; sloping;  slanting.  "The  slant  lisiht- 
ning."  Milton. 

Upon  the  louthem  tide  of  the  s/<m(  hilla.  Cowper. 


SLAnt,  n.  1.  An  inclined  plane ;  a  slope.  "  It 
lies  on  a  slant."  Ilichardson. 

2.  A  Swedish  copper  coin,  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-sixth  part  of  a  rix  dollar.      H'riy/U. 
A  tlaut  of  uiind,  (JVaut.)  a  transitory  bre«xe.    Bmm. 
BLAnT,  v.  a.  or  n.     [i.  slanted;  pp.  blantino, 
SLANTED.]     To  tum  aside  from  a  perpendicu- 
lar ;  to  incline  ;  to  slope  ;  to  lean.  Fulkr. 

Where  the  green  hill  so  gradual  slant*.         Ctnmiiii/hinn. 

SLAnt'ING,  p.   a.      Inclining;    oblique;    slant; 

sloping.     "  Under  slanting  hill."  Dodslry. 

Using  sometimes  sUuUing  seldom  downright,  railing.  Fuller. 
SLANT'|NG-LY,   ad.      With   oblique    direction ; 

elopingly ;  in  an  indirect  manner.  Clarke. 

SLANT'LY,        >  o^     Obliquely;  not perpendicu- 

3LAnT'wI§E,  >  larly  ;  in  a  sloping  manner. 

SLAr,  n.  [Ger.  schlajpe.  — W.  ysUip.  — From  the 

L.  alripha,  s  prefixed.     Wachter.  —  "  Perhaps 

from  A.S.  alipan,  to  slip."  Uirhardson.]  A  blow, 

as  with  the  open  hand  or  with  something  broad. 

What  defence  can  be  used,  in  such  a  despicable  encounter 
•s  thiii,  hut  eitlier  the  slap  or  the  spurn  ?  Millon. 

SLAp,  ad.     With  a  slap  or  sudden  blow. 

Then  straight  went  the  yard  slap  over  their  noddle.  Ariulhmot. 

SLA P, r.  a.  [i.  SLAPPED ; pp. slapping,  slapped.] 
To  strike  with  something  broad,  as  the  op»>n 
hand  ;  to  give  a  slap ;  to  oab ;  to  pat.       Prior. 

SLAP-DAsh',  arf.  1.  All  at  once ;  slap.  Prior. 
2.  With  wild  aim  ;  at  random.  [Low.]  Smati. 

SLAPE,  a.    Slippery;  smooth.  [Local,  Eng.] /Jay. 

SLAP'JAcK,  n.    A  pancake  ;  a  flapjack.  Bartlett. 

SLAP'P^R,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  slaps. 

2.  Any  thing  very  large.  [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

SLAsh,  v.  a.   [^Icel.  slatia.  Johnson.  —  A.  S.  slean 

shgcn,  to  strike.  Richardson  ]  [».  slashed  ;  pp 

SLASHING,  SLASHED.] 

1.  To  cut  with  long  incisi(ns;  to  slit. 

Slashing  and  pinking  their  skin.  Sir  T.  llrrhert 

2.  To  lash.     [*'  Improper."  Johnson.]    King. 

3.  To  snap ;  to  crack ;  to  smack.  '*  She 
slushed  a  whip."  More. 

SLAsiI,  t'.  n.  To  deal  blows  at  random  with  a 
sword  or  other  cutting  instrument. 

Who.  when  thev  slash  and  cut  to  pieces. 

Do  all  with  civilest  addresses.  lliKlihrtts. 

SLASH,  n.    1.  A  long  cut  or  incision ;  a  wound. 

Cuts  and  slashes  that  had  drawn  blood.  CtarrndoH. 

2.  A  cut  in  cloth,  particularly  a  slit  made  to 
show  a  bright  color  beneath,  as  in  the  sleeves  of 
ancient  costumes.  Shak. 

SLASHED  (sliSsht), />.  a.     1.  Cut  in  slits;  cut. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  leaves  divided  into  many 
segments  ;  multifid  ;  lancinate.  Lindley. 

SLAsH'Y,  a.  Wet  and  dirty;  slashy  ;  sloshy  ; 
slushy".  —  See  Su  SHY.     [Local.]  _        Brockcft. 

SLAT,  n.  [Dut.  slot,  a  lock.  —  Gael,  slat,  a  rod, 
a  wand.  —  See  Sloat.] 

1.  A  thin,  narrow  piece  of  wood  connecting 
parts  of  any  fran)ework  ;  a  sloat;  as,  "The 
slats  of  a  cart,  a  blind,  or  a  bedstead." 

2.  The  flat  step  of  a  ladder.  Wright. 
SLAt,  v.  a.    To  beat;  to  knock;  to  slap.     "[I] 

slatted  his  brains  out."  Marston. 

SLATCH,  n.  {Xaut.)  The  middle  part  of  a  rope 
or  cable  that  hangs  down  loose;  slack: — the 
period  of  a  transitory  breeze  of  wind  :  — an  in- 
terval of  fair  weather.  Mar.  Diet.  Bailey.  Shore. 

SLATE,  n.  [Junius  refers  to  slit.  —  Tooke  derives 
from  A.  S.  scylan,  to  scale,  to  separate,  and 
traces  it  thus  :  skalit,  sklait,  sklate,  slate.  —  Old 
Fr.  esclate.  —  Gi\e\.  sgkat.  —  Old  Eng.  «c/«/r.l 

1.  (Miu.)  A  name  applied  to  several  rorks 
which  have  the  property  of  cleavage  or  splitting 
into  plates,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  a  direc- 
tion oblique  to  the  stratification.  —  See  Slaty- 
cleavage. 

*^  Schist  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  slair; 
but  hypogene  or  primary  stkusls,  such  as  gneixs,  niirn 
schist,  and  other  kinds,  cannot  he  split  into  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  parallel  Inmiiim  like  rocks  which  have 
a  true  slaty  ricavago.    l.ytll. 

JIlumiHous  or  aluw  .tiate,  a  sertilc  kind  of  slate,  oc- 
curring low  in  the  coal  inoaRun>i«,  used  in  the  iiianu- 
factiiro  of  alum,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  alu- 
mina, carbon,  sulphur,  and  water.  Clearelamd.  Gra- 
ham.   ^millaceoMs  or  Way  slate,  arsillaceons  schist. 

See  Schist.  —  Stomen/idd' slate,  a  fissile,  calcareous 
slate,  occurring  in  the  lower  oSlite  formation,  and 
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aboundine  in  organic  remains  ; — so  called  from  Stones- 
field,  Oxfordshire,  near  which  it  is  found,  and  U>cally 
used  for  slating.  Ansted.  — Chlorite  slate,  clilorite  schist. 
See  Schist. —  Graphic  slate,  a.  sectile,  smooth,  and 
sometimes  unctuous  slate,  used  by  artificers  for  tra- 
cini:  lines,  and,  when  fine,  soft,  and  pure,  for  blacic 
crayons  in  drawing;  —  called  also  Jtaliaii stone.  Cleaee- 
taiid. —  'J'alcose  slate,  a  dark,  slaty  rock,  having  a 
somewhat  greasy  feel,  consisting  largely  of  talc,  mixed 
intimately  with  more  or  less  of  felspar  ami  quartz. 
Dana.  —  Drawing  slate  or  black  chalk.  See  GRAPHIC- 
SLATE. — ddh'..nve  slate,  a  variety  of  slate,  of  a  green- 
ish-gray color,  that  absorbs  water  rapidly  with  a 
crackling  sound  and  the  emission  of  air-bubbles  ;  — 
so  called  from  its  adhering  strongly  to  the  tongue. 
Tomlinson.  —  Slate  clay,  one  of  the  alternating  beds  of 
the  coal  measures.  It  is  an  infusible  compound  of 
silica  and  alumina,  and  is  used  for  making  fire  bricks. 
Stourbridge  clay  is  a  variety  of  it.  Tomlinson.  —  Polish- 
ing slate,  a  very  soft,  massive  slate,  of  a  cream-yellow 
color  in  alternate  stripes,  dull  lustre,  and  adhering  to 
the  tongue  ; —  found  only  in  Bohemia.  Ure.  —  Roof- 
slate,  a  hard  slate,  dull  or  of  feeble  lustre,  blackish- 
gray,  bluish-black,  bluish  or  reddish-brown,  or  green- 
ish, &c.,  and  characterized,  in  i's  most  perfect  state, 
by  easily  splitting  into  large,  thin,  and  straight  lay- 
ers or  plates,  which  are  sonorous  when  struck  by  a  hard 
body.  The  better  qualities  of  this  kind  of  slate  are 
used  for  roofing,  writing  slates,  and  for  monuments  in 
grave-yards.  Cleaeeland.  —  Hornblende  slate,  a  rock 
consisting  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  with  some  chlo- 
rite ;  —  used  for  flagging.  Dana. —  fVhet  slate,  a  va- 
riety of  argillaceous  slate,  of  various  colors,  used  for 
sharpening  instruments,  under  the  names  of  hone,  oil- 
stone, Tarkey-stone,  and  whet-stone;  —  called  also  ?k)- 
vaculite.  Cleaeeland. —  Silicious  slate,  a  mineral  of  a 
more  or  less  slaty  structure,  occurring  in  masses  which 
are  usually  amorphous,  sometimes  rounded,  and  al- 
most always  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz,  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  potash,  and  oxide  of 
iron.     Cleaveland. 

2.  A  thin  plate  or  tablet  of  slate  for  writing  on . 

Weproceed  in  thesamemanneraperson  would  who  should 
undertake  to  draw  any  plan  assigned  him  upon  a  sla  e.  Hcarch. 

3.  A  thin  flat  piece  of  slate,  as  used  for  cov- 
ering the  roofs  of  houses.  Simmonds. 

4.  t  A  lamina;  a  thin  plate;  a  flake.  Holland. 
SLATE,  V.  a.    \i.  slated  ;  pp.  slating,  slated.] 

To  cover  with  slates,  as  a  roof.  Swift. 

SLATE,  /  ^  „_     'Pq  gpt  a  jfjCT  loose  at  any  thing, 
SLETE,  )  as  sheep,  &c.     [North  of  Eng.]     ll:ii/. 

SLATE'-AXE,  n.  A  mattock  for  shaping  slates 
for  roofing,  and  making  holes  in  them  to  fasten 
them  to  the  roof.  Simmonds. 


SLATE'-GRAY,    a. 
blue. 


{Bot.)    Gray  bordering   on 
Lindley. 


SLATE'-PEN-CIL,  n.  A  thin,  narrow  slip  of  soft 
slate  for  writing  with.  Simmonds. 

SLAT'gR,  n.  One  who  manufactures  slates,  or 
who  slates  roofs.  Simmonds. 

SLATE'-ROOKS,  n.  pi.  (Geol.)  Rocks  cleavable 
into  an  indefinite  number  of  thin  laminae,  which 
are  parallel  to  each  other,  but  which  are  not 
generally  parallel  to  the  planes  of  true  strata 
or  layers  of  deposition.  Lyell. 

SLATE'-SPAR.ra.  {Min.)  An  almost  pure,  trans- 
lucent, sectile  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
usually  white,  and  occurring  in  masses  and  in 
extrernely  thin  tabular  plates  intersecting  each 
other  in  various  directions.  Phillips. 

SLAT'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  manufacturing  slates, 

or  of  covering  roofs  with  slates.  W.   Ency. 

2.  Materials  for  slating  ;  slates.         W.  Ency. 

SLAT'T^R,  V.  n.  ["  Lye  refers  to  shit,  and  slat- 
ter  does  seem  formed  from  that  word,  and  to 
express  the  effect  of  laziness  or  sluttishncss." 
Richardson.  —  See  Slct.] 

1.  To  be  sluggishly  indifferent  to  order,  neat- 
ness, or  cleanliness  ;  to  be  slovenly.  "  A  dirty, 
skittering  woman."  Ray. 

2.  To  move  or  act  idly  ;  to  idle.       Halliioell. 
SLAT'TPR,  v.  a.     To  use  wastefully ;  to  waste; 

to  slattern.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

SLAT'T^RN,  n.     An  untidy  woman  ;  a  slut. 

This  sort  of  woman  is  usually  a  janty  slattern;  she  hangs 

on  her  clothes,  plays  her  head,  varies  her  posture,  and  changes 

place  incessantly.  Spectator. 

And  love  can  make  a  ulattern  of  a  slut.  Dryden. 

J^eS^"  Dryden  distinguishes  a  slattern  from  aslutin 

degree  only."     Richardson. 

SLAt'T^RN,  a.  Sluttish  ;  slatternly.  "  The  slnt- 
tem  air."  Gay. 

SLAt'T^RN,  V.  a.  To  waste,  as  a  slattern ;  to 
consume  carelessly  or  negligently. 


All  that  I  desire  is,  that  you  will  never  slattern  away  one 
minute  in  idleness.  Chesterfield. 

SLAT'T^RN-LI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  slatternly.  \Vest.  Rev. 

SLAT'TigRN-LY,  a.  Not  clean  ;  slovenly  ;  slut- 
tish. Ld.  Chesterfield. 

SLAT'T^RN-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  slat- 
tern ;  awkwardly  ;  negligently.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

t  SLAt'T?R-POUCH,  n.  A  boyish  game  of  active 
exercise.       ,  Gayton. 

SLA'TY,  a.  Resembling  slate  ;  foliated  in  struc- 
ture ;  laminated.  Woodward. 

Slaty  cleavage,  a  form  of  divisional  structure,  due 
sometimes  to  successive  aqueous  deposition,  and  some- 
times to  crystalline  or  polar  forces  acting  simultane- 
ously and  somewhat  uniformly  in  given  directions, 
on  large  homogeneous  masses,  the  cleavage  planes, 
in  this  case,  being  often  oblique  to  the  true  stratifica- 
tion, and  perfectly  symmetrical  and  parallel  even 
when  the  strata  are  contorted.  Lyell.  —  Slaty  coal,  a 
coal  of  a  black  or  nearly  black  color,  resinous  lustre, 
and  a  slaty  or  foliated  structure,  Ihe  layers  of  which 
usually  divide  into  prismatic  solids,  with  bases  slight- 
ly rhomboidal.     Cleaveland. 

j86g~The  figure  repre 
sents  a  slate-rock  divid-  ^. 
ed  from  contiguous  strat-  fC^ 
ified  rocks  by  the  joints 
A  A,  B  B,  and  traversed  s- 
by  a  third  joint  J  J  paral- 
lel to  them,  and  also  by   * 

other  joints  perpendicu-      -i 

lartothem.  D  Dare  lines 

of  cleavage  oldique  to  the  joints  and  to  the  lines  of 

stratification  S  S. 

Slaty  gneiss,  (Oeol.)  a  variety  of  gneiss,  of  which 
the  texture  is  usually  minute,  and  the  scales  of  mica 
or  crystals  of  hornblende  form  small  lamina;,  render- 
ing the  rock  easily  fissile.  Hoblyn. 

SLAUGH'TjpR  (siaw'ter),  n.  [Goth,  slitihts;  slaha, 
a  blow ;  A.  S.  s'cege,  sliht,  slaughter ;  Ger. 
schlag ;  Dut.  slagting.\ 

1.  Destruction  of  human  life  by  violence ; 
mass.'.cre ;  carnage. 

Forbade  to  wade  through  flavphter  to  a  throne. 

And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.  Gray. 

2.  Act  of  butchering  beasts  for  the  market. 

He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.  Ii>a.  liii.  7. 

Syn.  —  See  Carnage. 

SLAUGH'TER  (siaw'ter),  v.  a.  [Formed  from 
slaiight,  the  old  past  part,  of  A.  S.  slean,  slagan, 
to  slay.  Barclay.  Richardson.']  [/.  slaigh- 
tered;  pp.  slaughtering,  slaughtered,] 

1.  To  put  to  a  violent  death ;  to  kill  with  the 
sword ;  to  massacre  ;  to  slay ;  to  kill. 

Your  castle  is  surprised,  your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughtered.  Shak. 

2.  To  butcher,  as  beasts,  for  food.     Johiison. 
Syn.— See  Kill. 

SLAUGH'T^RED  (slStw'terd),  p.  a.  Put  to  a  vio- 
lent death  ;  massacred  ;  slain. 

Avienge,  O  Lord,  thy  slavghtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold; 
Ev'n  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 

Wheh  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones.     Milton. 

SLAUGH'TgR-5R  (siaw'ter-er),  n.  One  who  slaugh- 
ters or  slays  ;  a  slayer. 

SLAugH'T^R-HOUSE  (siaw'ter-),  n.  A  house  in 
which  beasts  are  butchered  for  the  market.  Shak. 

SLAUGHTER-MAN  (sISLw'ter-),  n.  A  slaughter- 
er ;  a  slayer.  Shak. 

SLAUGH'TPR-OIJS  (8l£iw'ter-u3),a.  Destructive; 
murderous.     "  Slaughterous  thoughts."     Shak. 

SLAUGH-T^R-OUS-LY,  ad.     Murderously. 

SLAVE.  M.  [Dut.  slaaf;  Ger.  sklave;  Dan.  slave ; 
Sw.  slaf. — It.  schiavo;  Sp.  esclaro;  Fr.  esclave. 
—  "  The  word,  in  its  present  application,  is  from 
the  Slavi  or  Srlavi  [Slavonians],  reduced  to  ser- 
vitude by  the  Germans."    Richardson.] 

1.  One  held  in  bondage  or  slavery,  so  as  to 
be  regarded  by  the  law  as  the  property  of  his 
master;  one  who  serves  from  necessity,  not 
from  choice  ;  a  bondman. 

The  condition  of  servants  was  different  from  what  it  is 

bow;  they  being  generally  slaves,  and  such  as  were  bouglit 

and  sold  for  money.  South. 

The  banished  Kent,  who  in  disguise 

Followed  his  ehemy  king,  and  did  him  service 

Improper  for  a  slave.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  has  no  power  of  resistance. 
"'Slaves  to  our  passions."  Walkr. 

Servant  of  Providence,  not  slave  of  Fate.     Wordsworth. 

3.  One  employed  in  menial  offices  ;  a  drudge. 
i9S"  "  From  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  in  the  state 


of  captives  or  subjects,  or  allies  or  enemies,  of  the 
■Greek  empire,  they  [the  Sclavonians]  overspread  fhe 
land  ;  and  the  national  appellation  of  the  Slaves  has 
been  degraded  by  chance  or  malice  from  the  significa- 
tion of  glory  {slara,  laus,  gloria)  to  that  of  servitude. 
This  conversion  of  a  national  into  an  appellative 
name  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  eighth  century  in 
the  Oriental  France,  where  the  princes  and  bishops 
were  rich  in  Sclavonian  captives.  Gibbon. 
Syn. —  See  Servant. 
SLAve,  v.  n.    [i.  slaved  ;  jjp.  slaving,  slaved.] 

1.  To  drudge ;  to  moil ;  to  toil.  Swift. 

2.  To  procure  slaves  ;  to  carry  on  the  slave- 
trade.  Ed.  Rev. 

t SLAVE,  V.  a.  To  reduce  to  servitude  or  bond- 
age ;  to  enslave. 

Nay,  grant  they  had  slaved  my  body,  my  free  mind 

Like  to  the  palm-tree  walling  fruitful  Nile.  £ean.  l(  Fl. 

SLAVE -BORN,  a.   Born  in  slavery.   Drummond. 

SLAVE'-COAST,  n.  (Geog.)  A  maritime  tract 
of  Guinea,  Africa,  lying  between  the  Gold-Coast 
ajid  Benin,  and  comprehending  the  populous 
kingdoms  of  Whidah,  Kobo,  Quitta,  Popo,  and 
Ardrak.  The  shores  of  this  coast  are  flat,  and 
covered  with  extensive  salt  marshes  and  nu- 
merous lagoons.  Wright. 

SLAVE'-COF-FLE,  n.  A  gang  of  negroes  for 
sale.  Clarke. 

SLAvE'-DEAL-^R,  n.     One  who  trades  in  slaves. 

SLAve'-HOLD-ER,  n.  One  who  holds  or  owns 
slaves  ;  slave-owner.  Ec.  Rev. 

SLAVE'-HOLD-ING,  n.  The  act  of  holding  or 
owning  slaves.  Ec.  Rev. 

SLAVE'-HOLD-ING,  a.  Holding  or  owning  slaves  ; 
as,  "  The  slave-holding  states." 

SLAVE'-LIKE,  a.  Like  or  becoming  a  slave. 
"  This  slave-like  habit."  ShaJc. 

SLAVE'-MER-CHANT,  n.  A  merchant  engaged 
in  the  slave-trade  ;  slave-trader.  Williams. 

SLAVE'-OWN-gR,  n.  An  owner  of  slaves;  a 
slave-holder.  Ed.  Rev. 

SLAv'^R,  71.  A  ship  or  vessel  employed  in  the 
slave-trade.  Ed.  Rev. 

SLAv'^R,  n.  1.  [Dut.  slabben,  to  slabber. —  See 
Slabber.]  Spittle  running  from  the  mouth ; 
drivel ;  slabber. 

Then,  moistening  the  whole  body  over  with  its  slaver,  it 
[the  liboya]  makes  it  fit  for  deglutition,  and  swallows  it 
whole.  Goldsini/h. 

2.  A  small  parcel,  as  of  wool.  Booth. 

SLAv'ER,  t).  n.  [i.  slavered;^/?,  slavering, 
slavered.] 

1.  To  be  smeared  with  spittle.  Shak. 

2.  To  emit  spittle  ;  to  slabber.  Swift. 
SLAv'ER,  v.  a.     To  smear  with  slaver  or  spittle. 

Till  with  white  froth  his  gown  is  slavered  o'er.        Dryden. 

SLAV'ER-pR,  M.     One  who  slavers;  a  driveller; 

a  slabberer  ;  an  idiot.  Johnson. 

SLAV'ER-ING-LY,  ad.     With  slaver  or  drivel. 
SLA'vpR-Y  [sla'ver-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 

R.;  slav're,   Wb.],  n. 

1.  The  state  o(  absolute  subjection  to  the  wi'l 
of  another  ;  the  condition  of  a  slave  ;  servitude  ; 
bondage. 

Slavery -was  abolished  throughout  the  British  colonies  in 
1834.  Haydn. 

2.  Menial  or  laborious  offices ;  drudgery. 
Syn. —  See  Servitude. 

SLAVE'-SHTp,  n.  A  vessel  employed  in  the 
slave  trade;  a  slaver.  Williams. 

SLAVE'-TRAdE,  n.  The  act  of  bttying  and  sell- 
ing men  for  slaves  ;  the  trade  in  slaves,  espe- 
cially as  carried  on  by  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans with  Africa.  Brande. 
fl5~  The  first  English  expedition  in  the  slave-trade 
took  place  in  1.563;  and  the  trade  was  abolished  by 
the  English  Parliament  in  1807.     Haydn. 

«5=-  By  the  act  of  May  15,  1820,  Congress  declared 
the  slave-trade  piracy,  punishable  with  death.  Bourier. 

SLA  VE'-TRAD-^R,  n.     One  who  trades  in  slaves. 

SLAv'JSH,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
slaves  or  slavery  ;  servile.  "  Slavish  tenants." 
Bp.  Hall.     "  Slavish  brains."  Denham. 

SLA  V'|SH-LY,  ad.  In  a  slavish  manner  ;  servilely. 

SLAv'ISH-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  slavish  ;  servility.  Johnson. 

SLA'VSN'IC,  a.  [According  to  some  from  slava, 
glory;  according  to   others,  from  slovo,  word. 
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Un\vrought ;    raw  ;    not 
Holinshed. 


P.  C^c]    Relating  to  Slavonia;  Sclavonic. — 

See  Sclavonic. 
SLA-v6n'|C,  n.    The  Slavonic  tongue.     Clarke. 
SLAW,  n.     [Dut.  slaa.^     Sliced  cabbage.  Clarke. 

SLAY  (sU),  v.  a.  [Goth,  slahan  ;  A.  S.  slean ;  Frs. 
ala  ;  Dut.  8laan  ;  Ger.  schlofien ;  Dan.  sUiae ;  S>v. 
ala  ;  Icel.  sli.  —  Gael,  slaidse  ;  Ir.  slniyhim.']  \i. 
8i,i:w;  pp.  SLAYING,  8LAIN.]  To  put  to  death  ; 
to  kill ;  to  destroy  ;  to  slaughter. 

Thy  Hon  ia  rntlier  flniiinrj  thcni ;  that  outcry 

From  alaiiglitor  of  one  foe  could  not  aacend.      Milton. 

Syn.  — S«e  Kill. 

SLAY,  n.     A  weaver's  reed.  —  See  Slet.     Todd. 

SLAY'PR,  n.  One  who  slays;  a  killer;  a  destroyer. 

8LEAVE,  n.  [A.  S.  alae,  a  weaver's  reed.  —  Icel. 
ste/a.  Serenius.  —  See  Slky.]  Soft  floss-silk 
used  for  weaving;  raw,  untwisted  silk.     Nares. 

Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep,  the  Innocent  sleep, 

Bleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  «leave  of  care.         Shak. 

SLEAVE,  V.  a.  [i.  sleaved  ;  pp.  SLEAVINO, 
8LEAVED.]  To  separate  into  threads  ;  to  sleid. 
"  [Thread]  more  hard  to  sleave  a-two."  Whitlock, 

SLEAVED  (slevd),    a. 

spun.     "  Skated  silk 
SLEAVE'-SIlK,  n.     Sleave;  raw,  untwisted  silk, 

such  as  is  used  in  weaving.  Shak. 

SLEA'ZI-NESS,  n.    Quality  of  being  sleazy.  Ash. 

SLEA'ZY  (sie'/e),  a.  [Sleasi/  hoUand,  a  light, 
thin,  linen  fabric  ;  —  so  called  because  made  in 
Silesia,  in  Germany.  Chambers.]  Weak  ;  want- 
ing stibstance  ;  thin  ;  flimsy  ;  —  written  also 
aleasy,  and  sleezy.     "  Such  sleazy  stuff."  Howell. 

SLED,  n.  IDut.  slede ;  Ger.  schlitten;  Jian.  sltcde ; 
S\y.  sldde.  —  Gael,  sluod. — From  A.  S.  sUdan, 
to  slide.  Wachter.]  A  carriage  or  vehicle  with 
runners  instead  oi  wheels,  used  for  conveying 
loads  on  snow :  —  also  called  sledge.     Wickliffe. 

In  winter  they  travel  only  on  ileds,  the  ways  being  hard 
and  smooth  with  s;iow.  Milton. 

a®-  Mr.  Nares  says  that  "  the  words  sled  and  s'edge 
have  been  confounded  in  both  of  their  senses — that 
of  a  hammer,  and  that  of  a  carriage  without  wheels. 
But,  according  to  the  etynioloj^ies  given  by  Johnson 
and  Todd,  sledge  is  right  in  the  sense  of  a  hammer, 
being  from  siege,  Saxon  ;  and  sled  for  a  carriage  with- 
out wheels,  as  that  conies  from  sledde,  Dutch,  or  sited, 
Danish."  —  The  common  use  of  the  two  words,  in  the 
United  States,  is  in  accordance  with  this  remark. 

SLED,  V.  a.  [i.  SLEDDED  ;  pp.  SLEDDING,  SLED- 
DED.] To  convey  or  transport  on  a  sled.  Forby. 

SLED'DpD,  a.  Mounted  or  conveyed  on  a  sled. 
"  The  sledded  Polack."  Shak. 

SLftD'DjNG,  n.  The  act  of  conveying  on  a  sled 
or  sleds  :  —  snow  in  sufficient  quantity  and  fit 
state  for  the  use  or  running  of  sleds.        Foster. 

SLBD^E  (slSj),  ti.  [A.  S.  slecge,  siege ;  slean,  to 
slay,  to  beat;  slcsge,  a  striking;  Dut.  slij;  Dan. 
sUpgge,  slegge ;  Sw.  sUlgga.']  A  large,  heavy 
hammer,  used  principally  by  blacksmiths  ;  — 
also  called  sledge-hammer.  Spenser. 

3LED(?E,  n.  [Dut.  sfeete.  —  See  Sled.]  A  vehi- 
cle with  low  wheels  for  conveying  loads  :  —  a 
sled  or  a  sleigh.  [England.]  Mortimer.  Johnson. 

3LftD9E'-HAM--MpR,  n.  A  large,  heavy  hammer; 
a  sledge.  Simmonds. 

3LEEK,  a.  [Goth,  slahits,  smooth  ;  A.  S.  slith  ; 
Dut.  sluik  ;  slechten,  to  level ;  Ger.  schlicht ; 
Dan.  slet ;  Sw.  slat ;  Old  Jing.  slik,  slick.'] 

1.  Having  a  smooth  surface  ;  smooth  ;  glossy. 
"Thy  head  and  hair  are  sleek."  Dryden. 

2.  Not  rough  ;  not  harsh. 

Those  rugged  names  to  our  like  mouths  grow  »leek.  Milton. 

+  SLEEK,  n.  That  which  makes  sleek  or  smooth; 
varnish.  Translation  of  Boccalini,  1626. 

SLEEK,  V.  a.  [i.  SLEEKED  ;  pp.  sleeking, 
sleeked.]  To  make  sleek,  smooth,  soft,  or 
glossy.    *'  Sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks."  Shak. 

Whose  soft,  refreshing  streams 
Skek  the  smooth  skin,  and  scent  the  snowy  limtM.    Pope. 

SLEEK'LY.  rtd.     In  a  sleek  manner;  smoothly; 

glossily."    "  Sleekly  combed."  Shak. 

SLEEK'NgSS,  n.  Smoothness ;  glossiness.  FeftA«m. 
SLEEK '-STONE,    n.       A   stone    for    smoothing. 

"  With  a  sleek-stone  rub  [it]  smooth."  Peacham. 
SLEEK'Y,  a.     Of  a  sleek  appearance ;    sleek ; 

smooth,     [r.]  Thomson. 

8IEEP,  V.  n.      [M.  Goth,  slepan ;    A.  S.  slapan, 


alepan ;  Frs.  alepa ;  Dut.  alnpen ;  Ger.  aehlafeti. 
—  From  Goth,  alap,  relaxed.  Wachter.  Kilian.] 

\i.  SLEI'T;   pp.  SLKKI'INO,  HLKl'T.l 

1.  To  take  rest  by  suspension  or  the  voluntary 
exercise  of  the  mental  and  corporeal  p<iwers ;  to 
slumber  ;  to  drowse  ;  to  doze  ;  to  nap ;  to  repose. 

I  will  Ixith  lay  me  down  in  peace  and  deep;  for  thou,  I^ord, 
only  makest  me  dwell  in  safety.  J't.  iv.  K. 

2.  To  be  motionless  or  still ;  to  rest.      Shak. 

The  giddy  ship,  iH'twixt  the  winds  and  tides 
Forei'd  liiick  niid  liirwardu,  in  a  rircle-ridcs, 
Stunned  with  the  different  blows,  then  shoots  amain, 
Till,  counterbufli'd,  she  stops,  nnd  gleejiK  uguiu.      Drydm. 

3.  To  be  dead ;  to  lie  in  the  grave. 

The  graves  were  opened;  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints 
which  uleiit  arose.  Matt,  xxvii.  ii. 

4.  To  be  thoughtless,  inattentive,  or  careless. 

Heaven  will  one  day  open 
The  king's  eyes,  that  so  long  have  ilept  upon 
This  bold,  bad  man.  Stak. 

5.  To  be  unnoticed  or  unattended  to.  "  The 
matter  sleeps."  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  To  sleep  is  the  general  term,  and  relates  to 
that  state  of  tlie  body  to  which  all  animated  licings 
are  subject  at  certain  seasons.  To  slumber  is  to  sleep 
lightly  or  softly  ;  to  doze  and  to  drowse,  to  incline  to 
sleep ;  to  jutp,  to  take  a  short  sleep.  Sleep  long  or 
through  the  night ;  slumber  gently  ;  doze  or  drowse  on 
a  couch  or  in  a  chair;  nap,  or  take  a  nap,  after  din- 
ner ;  rest  or  repose  after  being  agitated  or  weary. 

SLEEP,  n.  Temporary  or  periodical  repose  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
voluntary  motion  ;  the  state  of  an  animal  in 
which  is  suspended  the  voluntary  exercise  of 
the  mental  and  corporeal  powers. 

The  innocent  rleep; 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourishcr  in  life's  feast. 


Shak. 


How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep!    O,  sleeii,  O,  gentle  ileep, 


Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  mine  eyelids  down, 
And  stcej)  my  senses  in  forgetfulness?  Sbak. 

Slee/i  is  Death's  younger  brother,  and  so  like  him,  that  I 
never  dare  trust  hira  without  my  prayers.  Brou-ne. 

Blessings  on  him  who  invented  fleep,  ths  mantle  that  cot- 
ers  all  human  thoughts.  Trans,  of  Don  (Jnixote. 

Sleep  of  plantji,  (Bot.)  a  peculiar  condition  assumed 
by  many  plants  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  stimuhis  of 
light,  In  wliich  the  flowers  close,  and  the  leaves  either 
apparently  droop  or  fold  together  their  leaflets  as  if  in 
repose.  —  See  Sensitive-plant.    Oray.    P.  Cyc. 

t  SLEEP,  V.  a.  To  put  to  sleep  or  rest ;  to  suspend. 

The  Carthaginian  generals  . . .  slept  not  their  business,  nor 
made  delay.  HoUaml. 

SLEEP'-CHAR^?ED,  a.  Heavy  with  sleep.  Wright. 

SLEEP'gR,  n.     1.  One  who  sleeps.  .      Shak. 

2.  A  lazy  person  ;  a  sluggard ;  a  drone.  Grew. 

3.  That  which  lies  dormant  or  without  ettcct, 
as  a  law  not  executed.  Bacon. 

4.  An  animal  that  sleeps  or  is  dormant  all 
winter,  as  a  bat.  London  Ency. 

5.  (.4.rch.)  A  beam  or  timber  which  sujiports 
the  joists  of  a  floor  :  —  formerly,  a  rafter  in  the 
valley  of  a  roof:  —  a  timber  laid  on  the  ground, 
across  which  rest  the  rails  of  a  railway  or  the 
planks  of  a  platform.  Brande. 

6.  (Mil.)  One  of  the  undermost  timbers  of  a 
gun  or  a  mortar.  Stocqueler. 

7.  {Glass-manufacture)  A  large  iron  bar 
crossing  smaller  ones  in  a  grate.  Wright. 

8.  (Naval  Arch.)  One  of  the  knees  that  con- 
nect the  transoms  to  the  after  timbers  on  the 
quarter.  Dana. 

9.  (Ich.)  An  acanthopterygious  fish  of  the 
family  Gobiadee,  or  gobies,  inhabiting  fresh  wa- 
ters of  warm  climates,  and  concealing  them- 
selves in  the  mud ;  Eleotris  dormatrix.  Eng.Cyc. 

tSLEEP'rOL,  a.     Very  sleepy.  Scott. 

tSLEEP'FiyL-NfiSS,  n.     Sleepiness.  Todd. 

SLEEP'|-LY,  ad.     In  a  sleepy  manner  ;  drowsily  ; 

—  dully;  lazily: — stupidly.  Atterbury. 

SLEEP'|-N6sS,  n.   The  state  of  being  sleepy  ;  de- 
sire to  sleep  ;  drowsiness.  ArbiUhnot. 

SLEEP'JNG,  n.     1.  State  of  one  who  sleeps. 

2.  'i'he  state  of  being  at  rest  or  undisturbed. 

"  The  sleeping  of  this  business."  Shak. 

SLEEP'ING,  a.      Devoted  to,  or   occupied  with, 

sleep.     "  Sleeping  time."  Clarke. 

Sleeping  partner.    See  DORMANT-PARTNER. 

tSLEEP'lSH,  a.     Sleepy.  Udal. 

SLEEP'LgSS,  a.    Without  sleep  ;  wanting  sleep  ; 

awake ;  wakeful.  Pope. 


SLEgp'L^SS-LY,  ad.    In  a  sleeplcM  manner. 

SLEEP'L^ISS-NftSS,  n.  State  of  being  sleepless, 
want  or  deprivation  of  sleep.  Bp.  HuU. 

SLEEP'-WAK-fR,  n.  One  who  is  in  a  state  oJ 
clairvoyant  sleep ;  a  uoctambulist.  Clarke. 

8LEEP'-WAK-|NG,  «.  State  of  one  who  is  in 
Mesmeric  sleep ;  noctambulism. 

SLEEP'-WALK-^R  (-w4wk-),  n.  One  who  walks 
in  his  sleep  ;  a  somnambulist.  Dungliaon. 

SLEEP'-WAlK-ING  (-wawk-),  n.  Act  of  walking 
while  asleep  ;  sonmambulism.  Dungliaon. 

SLEEP'Y,  a.  1.  Inclined  or  disposed  to  sleep ; 
drowsy.     "  Sleepy  Morpheus."  Dryden. 

2.  Producing  sleep;  soporific.  Shak. 

3.  Dull ;  lazy  ;  sluggish.  Shak. 

4.  Tasteless  ;  insipid  ;  —  generstUy  used  of 
fruit  half-rotten.    [Provincial,  Eng.]    IlalliwelL 

SLEEP'Y-LOOK'JNG,  a.    Appearing  slcepjr. 

SLEET,  n.  [A.  S.  sliht  (slaughter),  rain,  sleet; 
Dan.  slud,  sleet ;  Icel.  aletta.  —  Past  participle 
of  A.  S.  slean,  to  slay,  to  beat,  to  cast.  TookeJ] 

1.  Rain  mixed  with  hail  or  snow,  usually  in 
fine  particles.  Dryden. 

Rains  would  hare  been  poured  down,  u  the  rapors  txranie 
coolers  next  s/fW.  then  snow  and  ice.  VlitfMe. 

2.  pi.  (Gunnery.)  The  parts  of  a  mortar  ex- 
tending from  the  chamber  to  the  trunnions,  to 
strengthen  that  part.  Stocqueler. 

SLEET,  V.  n.  To  snow  or  hail  in  fine  particles, 
with  rain  mingled.  Johnton. 

SLEETCFI,  n.  Thick  vend,  or  slush  at  the  bottom 
of  rivers.  Simtnonda. 

SI.E£T'1-N£sS,  m.  The  state  of  being  sleety.  Scott. 

SLEET'Y,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  bringing,  sleet. 
"The  */ee<y  storm."  Wartoti. 

SLEEVE,  n.  [A.  S.  alyf,  alcf,  a  sleeve  ;  slefan, 
to  clothe,  to  cover;    to  put  on. —  W.  Ilaices.] 

1.  That  part  of  a  garment  into  which  the  arm 
is  thrust  and  by  which  it  is  covered.         Sidney. 

2.  f  A  strait  or  channel,  as  between  England 
and  France.  Drayton. 

3.  The  knotted  part  of  silk  or  of  thread ; 
sleave.  —  See  Sleave.  Johnson. 

To  laugh  in  ane^s  sleeve,  to  laugh  unpercelved  or  se- 
cretly, as  behind  the  sleeve,  when  it  was  large  anrf 
pendent.  South, —  7'o  pin  or  hang  on  a  slrerr,  to  make 
dependent ; —  an  allusion  to  the  rustnm  of  wearine  a 
token  of  faith  or  of  love  ou  the  sleeve,  aud  swearing 
to  maintain  it.     Hooker. 

SLEEVE,  r.  a.    To  furnish  with  sleeves.    Clarke. 

SLEEVE'-BOT-TON  (slSv'bai-tn),  n.  A  button 
for  a  sleeve.  Maunder. 

SLEEVED  (sISvd),  a.    Having  sleeves. 

SLEEVE'-IIAnd,  n.  The  cuff  or  wristband  of  a 
sleeve.  Shak. 

SLEEVE'LfSS,  o.  1.  Having  no  sleeves.  "Sleeve- 
less his  jerkin  was."  Donne. 
2.  Unreasonable :  profitless  ;  useless  ;    fruit- 
less; vain.     "  A  «fe<?re/t'M  errand."    [r.]    Shak. 

SLEID  (slad),  r.  a.  [See  Slaie,  and  Slet.]  [i. 
SLEiDED ;  pp.  SLEiDiNG,  SLEIDED.]  To  pre- 
pare for  the  weaver's  sley  ;  to  sley. 

She  weaved  the  sleided  silk.  ,S*aib. 

SLEIGH  (sla),  n.  [Gael,  aluod,  a  drag,  a  sledge  ; 
A.  S.  slidan,  to  slide.  —  See  Sled,  and  Sleoue.] 
A  vehicle  with  runners,  for  travelling  on  snow 
or  ice. 

You  hear  the  merry  tinkle  of  the  little  bells  which  an- 
nounce the  speeding  Mriyh.  Ec.  AVr. 

a^-  It  is  a  very  common  vehicle  in  the  north  rn 
part  of  America,  but  comparntivoly  little  known  in 
England,  and  there  commonly  called  a  sltdge. 

SLE1GH'-B6LL  (sli'bei),  n.  A  small  bell  at- 
tached to  a  sleigh  or  to  some  part  of  the  har- 
ness  of  a  horse  drawing  a  sleigh.  Cooper. 

SLEIGH'ING  (sla'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  riding  or 
travelling  in  a  sleigh.  P.  Mag. 

2.  The  state  of  the  roads  or  of  the  travelling 
with  respect  to  snow  suflScient  for  using  or  run- 
ning sleighs.  Sartlett. 

SliEIGHT  (slit),  n.  [Icel.  */*j7rf,  cunning.  Sere- 
niiia.  John.ion.  —  From  A.  S.  slith,  smooth,  slip- 
pery ;  slythe,  deceit.  Todd.  —  From  .\.  S.  alean. 
to  strike,  to  beat,  to  cast.  Richardson.  —  See 
Slight,  Slt.]    An  artful  or  adroit  trick  ;  a  sly 
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artifice  ;  —  dexterous  practice ;  adroitness ;  dex- 
terity.    "  Cnnning  skiffhts."  Hooker. 

As  lookors-on  feel  most  delicht. 
That  Icust  perceive  tlie  juggler's  sleiyht.      Hudibraa. 
Sleight  of  hand,  legerdemain.  V Estrange. 

SLEIGHT  (slit),  a.     Sly  ;  artful ;  deceitful.  Milton. 

fSLKlGIITFUL  (sllt'ful),  a.  Sly;  artful;  cun- 
ning. W.  Browtie. 

f-SLElGHT'I-LY  (sllt'e-1?),  ad.  By  means  of 
sleight ;  slyly';  craftily  ;  cunningly.         Htiloet. 

t SLEIGHT  Y  (sll'te),  a.  Sly  ;  crafty  ;  artful.  Uuloet. 
SLEIVE,  n.     See  Sleave.  Todd. 

SLEN'UgR,  a.     [Old  Dut.  slinder.] 

1.  Small  in  circumference  compared  with  the 
length  or  height ;  slim  ;  thin  ;  not  thick. 

Kaeh  flower  of  slender  stalk.  Milton. 

2.  Small  in  the  waist ;  having  a  fine  shape. 

Beauteous  Helen  shines  among  the  rest. 

Tall,  dender,  straignt,  witn  all  the  graces  blest.   Dryden. 

3.  Not  bulky  or  strong ;  easily  broken ;  slight ; 
fragile.     "  Slender  chains."  Pope. 

4.  Small ;  inconsiderable  ;  weak ;  feeble. 

They  .  . .  must  have  special  regard  that  their  first  founda- 
tions and  grounds  be  more  than  slender  probabilities.  Hooker. 

5.  Sparing ;    meagre ;     scanty  ;     less    than 
enough  ;  not  amply  supplied ;  poorly  furnished. 

The  good  Ostorius  often  deigned 

To  grace  my  slender  table  with  his  presence.    Philips. 

6.  Spare  ;  abstemious  ;  light. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  cool,  slender,  thin,  diluting. 

Arbuthnot. 

SLEN'D^R-LIMBED  (-limd),  a.     Having  slender 

limbs ;  narrow  in  form.  Cowley. 

SLEN'DgR-LY,    ad.        In    a    slender    manner  ; 

slightly ;  with  slenderness.  Hayward. 

SLEN'DgR-NESS,  n.     1.  The  state  or  the  quality 

of  being  slender;  slimness  ;  littleness.     Bacon. 

2.  Weakness ;  slightness  ;  inconsiderableness. 
"  The  slenderness  of  your  reasons."      Whitgift. 

3.  Want   of   plenty ;     scarcity ;    spareness. 
"  The  slenderyiess  of  the  diet."  Gregory. 

fSLENT,  V.  n.  To  make  a  slant  or  an  oblique  re- 
mark ;  to  sneer ;  to  jest  or  be  sarcastic.  Fuller. 

SLEPT,  i.  &  p.  from  sljcp.     See  Sleep. 

SLEW  (slu),  i.  from  slay.    See  Slay. 

SLEW  (slu),  V.  a.    To  turn  around.  —  See  Slue. 

SLEWED  (slud),  a.  Moderately  or  partially  drunk. 
[Local,  Eng.  and  U.  S.]  Wright.     Bartlett. 

SLEY  (sla),  n.     [A.  S.  site.']     A  weaver's  reed  ;  — 
written  also  slaie,  and  slay. 
The  woof  and  warp  unite  pressed  by  the  toothy  sley.  Croxall. 

SLEY  (sla),  t'.  a.  To  separate  or  part  into  threads, 
as  weavers ;  to  prepare  for  the  sley ;  —  written 
also  slaie.  Shak. 

SLICE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  slitan,  to  slit ;  Ger.  schleissen. 

—  See  Slit.]  [i.  sliced  ;  pp.  slicing,  sliced.] 

1.  To  cut  into  broad,  thin  pieces. 

An  iron  bar  sliced  out  into  a  multitude  of  plates.     Tucker. 

2.  To  cut  into  parts  ,  to  divide  as  by  cutting. 

Nature  lost  one  by  thee,  and  therefore  must 
mice  one  in  two  to  keep  her  number  just.      Cleareland. 
Princes  and  tyrants  slice  the  earth  among  them.       Burnet. 

3.  To  cut  off  in  a  broad  piece  or  pieces. 

I  sliced  the  luncheon  from  the  barley  loaf.  Oay. 

SLICE,  n.  1.  A  thin,  broad  piece  cut  off;  a  collop. 

He  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitcli  of  bacon  off  the  hook. 
And  freely  from  the  fattest  side 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  fried.  Swift. 

2.  A  broad  piece.  "  Slices  of  pilaster."  Pope. 

3.  A  spatula.  Ilakeunll. 

4.  A  fire-shovel ;  a  peel.     [Local,  Eng.  and 
C.  S.]  Gent.  Mag.     Wright. 

SLip'pR,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  slices. 
2.  A  slitting-mill,  or  circular  saw,  used  by  lap- 
idaries. Simmonds. 

SLtCH,  H.  [Ger.  schlich.]  (Metallurgy.)  Pulver- 
ized gangue  ;  slime;  —  written  also  schlich. — 
See  Slime,  No.  3.  Lo7id.  Ency. 

SLTck,  a.     [A.  S.  slith  ;  Ger.  sHcht  \  Dut.  shcht. 

—  See  Sleek.]     Sleek  ;  smooth  ;  slippery  ;  glos- 
sy. Chapman.    Browne.     Wright. 

SLICK,  n.     {Metallurgy.)  See  Slich.         Wright. 

SLICK'^N-SIDE,  n.  {Mining.)  1.  A  vein  of  clay 
intersecting  a  lode,  and  producing  a  vertical  dis- 
location. Ansted. 


2.  A  provincial  name  for  a  variety  of  galena. 

Humble. 

3.  One  of  the  polished  or  smoothly  striated 
surfaces  of  a  fissure  or  of  a  fault,  such  as  would 
be  produced  by  the  continued  rubbin:^  together 
of  surfaces  of  unequal  hardness.  Lyell. 

SLiCK'lNG§,  n.  pi.  {Mining.)  Narrow  veins  of 
ore.    '  I  Vatson. 

SLICK'N^SS,  n.    State  of  being  slick ;  sleekness. 

SLiU,  i.  &  p.  from  slide.    See  Slide. 

SLID'DEN  (slid'dn),  p.  from  slide.    See  Slide. 

fSLID'DpR,  V.  M.  [A.  S.  slideriaji,  slidrian.]  To 
slide  with  interruption.  Dryden, 

fSLlU'DgR,  tSLlD'UpR-Y,«.    Slippery.  Chaucer. 

SLIDE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  slidan,  to  slide  ;  Dut.  glijden, 
to  glide.  —  See  Glide.]    \i.  slid  ;  pp.  sliding, 

SLID  or  SLIDDEN.] 

1.  To  move  by  slipping,  as  on  ice  or  a  smooth 
surface  ;  to  slip  ;  to  glide.  Chaucer. 

His  nigh  foreweuried  feeble  feet  did  slide.  Spenser. 

She,  crowned  with  olive-green,  came  softly  sliding 
Down  through  tlie  turning  sphere.  Jlilton. 

2.  To  pass  along  smoothly ;  to  swim. 

Fish  that  through  the  wet 
Sea-paths  in  shoals  do  slide,  and  know  no  dearth.    Jlilton. 

3.  To  pass  inadvertently. 

Make  a  door  and  a  bar  for  thy  mouth;  beware  thou  slide 
not  by  it.  Kr.clns.  xxviii.  ai. 

4.  To  pass  imnoticed,  imobserved,  or  unre- 
garded.    "  Let  the  world  s/«fi?e."  Shak. 

Their  eye  slides  over  the  pages,  or  the  words  slide  over 
their  eyes.  Walls. 

5.  To  pass  gradually  from  one  state  to  an- 
other.    "  To  slide  into  any  error."  Bacon. 

Nor  could  they  have  slid  into  those  brutish  immoralities  of 
life.  South. 

6.  To  be  not  firm  ;  to  be  wavering  ;  to  waver. 
"Your  sliding  hearts."  Thomson. 

7.  To  practise  sliding  on  snow  or  ice,  as  for 
amusement. 

They  bathe  in  summer,  and  in  v:\nteT slide.  Walter. 

Syn. —  To  .slide  IS  a  voluntary  iiiovenient ;  to  ulip, 

involuntary.     Buys  slide  on  the  ice  by  way  of  aniuse- 

iiieiit,  and  slip  accidentally  ;  a  vessel  glides  along  in 

the  water. 

SLIde,  v.  a.   To  slip  or  move  by  slipping.   Waits. 

SLIDE,  n.     [A.  S.  slide] 

1.  The  act  of  sliding ;  smooth  and  easy  passage. 

Kings  that  have  able  men  of  their  nobility  shall  find  ease 
in  employing  them,  and  a  better  slide  into  their  business. 

Bacon. 

2.  Continuous  or  even  course ;  easy  flow. 

Whose  fbrtunes  are  like  Homer's  verses,  that  have  a  slide 
and  easiness  more  than  the  verses  of  other  poets.  Bacon. 

3.  Something,  or  a  part,  that  slides. 

4.  The  descent  or  shding  of  a  mass  of  earth 
or  rock  down  a  declivity  ;  a  slip.  Wright. 

5:  A  place  in  a  river,  or  en  the  side  of  a  hill 
or  mountain,  for  timber  to  descend.  Simmonds. 

6.  {Mining.)  A  vein  of  clay  which  intersects  a 
lode  and  causes  a  dislocation  vertically.  TFoiiOW. 

7.  {Mus.)  A  smooth  gliding  of  one  note  into 
another  :  —  an  ornament  consisting  of  two  small 
notes  leading  by  conjoint  degrees  up  or  down  to 
the  principal  note.  DwigM. 

Slide  nf  Mpnach,  n  remarkable  wooden  railway  in 
Switzerland,  by  which  timber  from  Mt.  Pilate  was 
formerly  carried  by  its  gravity  with  great  velocity  to 
the  Lake  of  Four  Canton  <.  Johnston. 

fSLlDE'-GROTE,  n.  A  kind  of  game;  shovel- 
board;  shuffle-board.  Holinshed. 

SLId'^R,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  slides.  Burke. 

SLID'pR-PffMP,  n.  A  name  applied  to  pumps 
of  various  forms,  the  piston  of  which  is  made 
to  revolve  continually  and  force  the  water 
through  a  pipe  by  means  of  a  slide  or  spring, 
which  intercepts  its  passage  in  any  other  direc- 
tion. Young. 

SLIDE'-REST,  n.  An  apparatus  adapted  to  a 
turning-lathe  for  carrying  the  tool  or  chisel,  and 
which  is  made  to  slide  along  the  frame  so  as  to 
bring  the  tool  successively  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  work.  Brande. 

SLTde'-ROle,  n.    A  sliding-rule.         Simmoiids. 

SLTd'ING,  n.      1.  The  act  or  the  motion  of  one 
who,  or  that  which,  slides  ;  a  slide;  a  slip. 
2.  Lapse  ;  transgression  ;  fault,     [r.]    Shak, 


SLID'ING,  p.  a.  That  slides  or  has  a  slide  ;  mov. 
ing  smoothly ;  gliding. 

SLID'JNG-KEEL,  n.  (Natit.)  A  narrow,  oblong 
frame  or  platform  let  down  vertically  through 
the  bottom  of  a  small  vessel,  to  sustain  it 
against  the  lateral_force  of  the  wind.      Brande, 

SLiD'JNG— RULE,  n.  A  mathematical  instrument 
variously  constructed  for  the  mechanical  per- 
formance of  certain  arithmetical  operations ;  — 
also  called  sliding -scale. 

jg®"The  instrument  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of 
which  slides  along  the  other.  Each  of  them  has  car. 
tain  sets  of  nnmbers  marked  upon  it,  and  so  arranged 
that  wlien  a  given  number  on  one  part  is  bronghi  to 
coincide  with  a  given  number  on  the  other,  the  prod- 
uct or  some  other  function  of  the  two  nuinhers  may 
be  found  by  insi>eclion.     Davies  ^  Peck, 

SLID'ING-SCALE,  n.     1.  A  scale  for  raising  or 

lowering  the  duties  on  grain,  in  proportion  to  the 

fall  and  rise  of  prices.    [England.]    Sir  li.  Peel. 

2.  A  sliding-rule.  Davies. 

SLIGHT  (slit),  a.  [Dut.  slecht,  bad,  mean,  worth- 
less ;  Ger.  schlemt.  —  See  Slight,  r.] 

1.  Small ;  inconsiderable  ;  trifling  ;  insignifi- 
cant; of  little  account  or  importance;  paltry. 

Slight  is  the  subject,  but  the  praise  not  small.     Dryden. 

2.  Not  strong,  firm,  or  cogent ;  weak  ;  frail. 

Some  firmly  embrace  doctrines  upon  slirjht  grounds.    Locke. 

3.  Not  vehement  or  forcible  ;  faint. 

The  shaking  of  the  head  is  a  gesture  of  sliyht  refusal.  Bacon. 

4.  Cursory ;  superficial ;  desultory  ;  scanty  ; 
as,  "A  slight  examination." 

5.  Weak  in  mind  ;  foolish  ;  silly,    [u.] 

No  beast  ever  was  so  slic/ht, 

For  man  as  for  his  God  to  fight.  Iludihras. 

Syn.  — See  Cursory,  Superficial,  Triflins. 

SLIGHT  (slit),  n.  1.  The  act  of  slighting  or  dis- 
regarding ;  neglect ;  disregard  ;  inattention. 

People  in  misfortune  construe  unavoidable  incidents  into 
slights  or  neglects.  <S.  Hichardmu. 

2.  An  artful  trick  ;  artifice ;  a  sleight.  —  See 
Sleight.  Shak. 

3.  An  effect  of  art ;  a  device  ;  an  ornament. 

In  ivory  sheath  ycarved  with  curious  slighti.         Spenser. 

Syn.—  See  Disregard. 

t SLIGHT  (slit),  ac?.     Slightly.  Shak. 

SLIGHT  (slit),  V.  a.  [Dut.  slechten,  to  level,  to 
demolish;  Ger.  schlichten;  Scot,  slight.  —  From 
A.  S.  slean,  to  slay,  to  beat,  to  cast.  Richard- 
son.'] \i.  slighted  ;  pp.  slighting,  slighted.] 

1.  fTo  overthrow;  to  demolish;  to  raze. 
They  slighted  and  demolished  all  the  works.       Clarendon. 

2.  fTo  throw;  to  cast;  to  hurl.  "The  rogues 
slighted  me  into  the  river."  Shak. 

3.  To  pass  by  as  of  little  account ;  to  neglect ; 
to  disregard ;  to  treat  as  unworthy  of  notice. 

If  they  transgress  and  slight  that  sole  command.    Milton. 

You  cannot  expect  your  son  should  have  any  regard  for 

one  whom  lie  sees  you  slight,  Locke, 

4.  To  treat  or  perform  carelessly  or  with  in- 
difference ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  over. 

Themes  that  ought  not  to  be  sbgliled  over.       Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Disregard,  Neglect. 

fSLIGHT'EN  (sli'tn),  V.  a.    To  slight.  B.  Jonson. 

SLIGHT' PR  (slit'er),  n.    One  who  slights.  Taylor. 

SLIGHT'ING  (s\-il'\n?),p.a.  Disregarding  ;  neg- 
lecting; negligent. 

SLfGHT'ING-LY  (sllt'jng-le),  ad.  With  contempt 
or  neglect ;  without  respect.  Boyle. 

SLIGHT'LY  (slit'le),  ar/.  1.  In  a  slight  mr.uncr  ; 
not  strongly  or  forcibly  ;  weakly. 

The  facile  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barred.  Milton. 

2.  Negligently ;  without  regard ;  cursorily. 
"  Slightly  handled  in  discourse."  Sliak. 

3.  Scornfully  ;  contemptuously  ;  slightingly. 
"  He  spoke  slightly  ...  of  such  a  lady."  South. 

SLIGHT'N^SS  (slit'nes),  n.     1.  The  state  or  the 

quality  of  being  slight ;  weakness.         Johnson. 

2.  Negligence ;  want  of  proper  attention. NAw/;. 

SLIGHT'Y  (slit'e),  a.  Trifling  ;  superficial.  "This 
slothful"  and  slighty  way."     [k.]  Echard. 

t  SLiKE,  a.     Like.  Chaticer, 

SLl'LY,  ad.     Cunningly.  —  See  Sltly. 
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BLTm,  a.    [T)ut.  alim,  bad,  worthless,  sly  ;    Gcr. 
schUmin  ;  Dan.  iV  Sw.  slem  ;  led.  sitemr.'] 

1.  Weak;  slij^ht;  trifling;  inconsiderable; 
unsubstantial.     "  A  s/^'/»  excuse."  liarroto. 

2.  Small  in  circumference  or  thickness  com- 
pared to  the  height ;  slend^cr.  "  A  alim,  voung 
girl  of  seventeen."  Addison. 

3.  Slight;  not  sufficient ;  —  applied  to  work- 
manship.    [Scotland.]  Ja/nieson. 

4.  Worthless  ;  poor  ;  naughty  ;  bad.  [Scot., 
and  Local,  Eng.]  Jainieson.     Grose. 

BLIMB,  n.  [A.  S.  slim ;  Dnt.  slijm  ;  Ger.  scfilamm ; 
Dan.  «/<tm;  Sw.alem;  Icel.  «//m.J 

1.  Moist  and  adhesive  earth  ;  viscous  or  glu- 
tinous mud  or  mire.  Bacon. 

Brick  for  atone,  and  slime  Imil  thoy  for  mortar.         Oen.  xi.  3. 

2.  Any  viscous  or  glutinous  substance.  Milton. 

3.  {Met  illiirgy.)  The  finest  portions  of  the 
pulverized  gangue  from  which  the  metallic  par- 
ticles have  been  partially,  and,  when  it  is  pure, 
wholly  separated,  by  stamping  and  washing ;  — 
called,  also  alich.  lire. 

SLIME'-PIT,  n.    A  pit  containing  slime.  Clarke. 

SLI'MI-NESS,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  slimy  ; 
viscosity.     "  The  earth's  «/«>h/«c5«."        Austin. 

SLiM'NgSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  slim.   Johnson. 

SLIM'SV,  a.  Weak ;  flimsy  ;  slender ;  frail :  — lazy ; 
dawdling.     [Local  or  vulgar.]     Judd.     Wrigfit. 

SLI'MY,  a.      1.  Abounding  with,  or  resembling, 

slime  ;  viscous  ;  glutinous.  lientley. 

2.   (Bot.)   Covered  with  a  viscous  secretion. 

Lindleff. 

SLI'Npss,  n.  Designing  artifice.  —  See  Slyxess. 

SlIng,  n.  [Tint,  slinger ;  Ger.  schlinge;  Dan. 
alynge;  Sw.  slunga.] 

1.  An  instrument  or  weapon,  anciently  much 
used  in  war,  for  throwing  stones,  &c  ,  consisting 
of  a  strap  and  two  strings.  The  stone  is  placed 
in  the  strap,  and  cast  by  rapidly  swinging  the 
sling  round  and  letting  go  one  string  when  suf- 
ficient velocity  is  attained.  1  Sam.  xvii.  40. 

2.  A  throw  ;  a  stroke.  "  At  one  sli/ig  of  thy 
victorious  arm."  Milton. 

3.  A  kind  of  hanging  bandage  placed  round 
the  neck,  for  sustaining  a  wounded,  lame,  or  a 
broken  arm.  Ditnglison. 

4.  A  kind  of  spirituous  drink.  Bartlett. 

5.  (S'atU.)  A  rope  or  an  iron  band  for  securing 
a  yard  to  the  mast :  —  a  large  rope  to  be  passed 
round  a  cask  or  other  article  which  is  to  be 
hoisted  or  lowered.  —  Commonly  used  in  the 
plural.  Dana. 

SLIng,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  sUngnn  ;  Dut.  slingeren  ;  Ger. 
schlingen,  to  wind,  to  sling;  Dan.  slynge,  slaenge, 
to  sling  ;  Sw.  slimga.l    [i.  sluxo,  f. slang  ;  pp. 

SLINGING,  SLf  NO.] 

1.  To  throw  with  a  sling.  Judg.  xx.  16. 

2.  To  throw  ;  to  cast ;  to  hurl. 

Or  flingf  a  broken  rock  aloft  in  air.  Addison. 

3.  To  hang  loosely,  as  in  a  sling. 

From  rivers  drive  the  kids,  and  liing  your  hook.    Drydeii. 

4.  {Naut.)  To  put  in  the  slings  ;  to  put  a 
rope  round,  to  which  to  attach  a  tackle  and 
hoist  or  lower.  Dana. 

SLTng'PR,  n.    One  who  slings  or  uses  a  sling. 

SLiNK  (sllngk,  82),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  slincan;  Ger. 
achleichen ;  Sw.  slinka.l     [».  slunk,  t^LANK; 

pp.  SLINKING,  SLUNK.] 

1.  To  creep  or  steal  away ;  to  sneak.   Milton. 

She  rimik  Into  a  corner,  where  slie  lay  trembling  till  the 
company  went  their  way.  L'Entrange. 

2.  To  miscarry,  as  a  beast  with  young.  Smart. 
SLInk,  v.  a.  To  cast  prematurely  ;  to  miscarry  of. 

To  prevent  a  mare'g  slinkiiiy  her  foal.  Mortimer. 

BLINK,  a.  Produced  prematurely  or  before  its 
time,  as  young.     "  Stink  calves.  Student 

BLInk,  m.   1.  The  young  of  a  beast,  brought  forth 

before  its  time.  Ash. 

2.    A  mean,  low  fellow;    a  sneak.      [Local, 

England.]  Wright. 

SLiNK'Y,  a.    Thin ;  lank.     [Vulgar.]      Bartlett. 

SLIP,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  slipan  ;  Dut.  sllppen  ;  Ger. 
achUipfen  ;  Dan.  sUi^pe  ;   Sw.  slippa  ;   Icel.  alcp- 

pn.]       [t.  SLIPPED  ;  pp.  SLIPPING,  SLIPPED.] 

1.  To  move  smoothlv  along  the  surface  of  any 
thing  ;  to  slide  ;  to  gli'de. 


Thev  trim  thHr  fcathcrt,  which  niakei  them  oily  and  illp- 
pory,  that  the  water  may  slip  off  them.  Morlinur. 

2.  To  move  or  slide  out  of  place.  "The  bone 
slips  out  again."  H'iaemnn, 

3.  To  go  or  pass  quietly  or  secretly  ;  to  escape. 

ThiK  one  tradesman  s/i/>s  away 
To  give  his  partner  fairer  piny.  .Sici/V. 

Thrice  the  flitting  shadow  tliji/icd  away.  Drifdm. 

4.  To  fall  into  error  or  fault ;  to  err.      S/iak. 

An  elonnent  man  is  known  far  and  near,  but  a  nuui  of 
understanding  knoweth  when  he  ttipitelk.         Lcclut.  xx\.  7. 

5.  To  creep  or  enter  by  oversight. 

Some  mistake*  may  have  ilipi>ed  into  it.  Pofie. 

6.  To  cast  a  foal  prematurely.  IJalliwell. 
To  let  slip,  to  let  Ioom)  from  the  Hlip  or  nootic,  as  a 

hound.    "  Let  slip  tlio  dog8  of  war."    Shak. 
Syn.  — Soe  Slide. 

SLTP,  v.  a.     1.  To  cause  to  slide  or  glide ;  to  put 
or  convey  secretly  and  quickly. 

lie  tried  to  flip  a  powder  into  her  drink.       Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  omit ;  to  lose  by  inadvertence  or  negli- 
gence. "  Let  us  not  alip  the  occasion."   Milton. 

3.  To  cut  from  the  trunk  or  branches. 

The  branches  also  may  be  slipped  and  planted.    Mortimer. 

4.  To  leave  or  escape  from  slyly  or  unob- 
served.    "  Lucentio  slipped  me."  Shak. 

5.  To  let  loose,  as  from  the  leash. 

The  impatient  greyhound  slijiped  from  fhr.  Dri/dcn. 

6.  To  throw  off;  to  disengage  one's  self  from. 
"  My  horse  alipped  his  bridle."  Swift. 

7.  To  suffer  abortion  of,  as  a  mare.      Smart. 

To  slip  a  cable,  (JVaut.)  to  let  a  cable  po  or  out.  Da- 
na.—  To  slip  on,  to  put  on  in  liaste,  as  clotlics. —  To 
slip  oeer,  to  pass  over  negligently.  "  With  what  rea- 
son can  that  [ductriiiej  about  indulgences  bo  slipped 
over.'"  Atterbury,     Todd. 

Sjm.—  See  Slide. 

SLIp,  n.     1.  Act  of  slipping;  a  sliding »  a  slide. 

2.  An  error  ;  a  fault ;  a  mistake.        Dryden. 

Any  little  Mp  is  more  conspicuous  and  observable  in  a 
good  man's  conduct  than  in  another's.  Addison. 

3.  A  twig  or  shoot  separated  or  cut  from  the 
main  stock  ;  a  cutting.  Ray. 
The  siiyw  of  their  vines  have  been  brought  into  Spain.  Abbot. 

4.  A  kind  of  noose  for  holding  a  dog,  which 
slips  or  becomes  loose  by  relaxation  of  the 
hand.     "  Greyhounds  in  the  s/i//'S."  Shak. 

5.  A  long,  narrow  piece  ;  a  strip.  "A  slip  of 
paper."     "  A  slip  of  lower  ground."     Addison. 

Blank  sUj>s  of  refuse  or  neglected  parchment.  H'artoii. 

6.  A  kind  of  counterfeit  coin,  being  brass 
covered  with  silver.  Shak.     Steevens. 

7.  Matter  which  slips  or  falls  from  grind- 
stones in  grinding  edge-tools.  Petty. 

8.  A  narrow  dock  or  place  for  hauling  up  a 
vessel  or  for  building  a  vessel  in.        Simmonds. 

9.  An  opening  or  space  between  wharves  or 
in  a  dock.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

10.  A  long  seat  or  a  pew  in  a  church,  having 
no  door.     [Local,  U.  S.J  Bartlett. 

11.  A  particular  quantity  of  yam.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Barret. 

12.  A  kind  of  loose  frock,  skirt,  or  petticoat 
worn  by  ladies.  Johnson. 

13.  That  which  slips,  or  falls  by  slipping ;  a 
slide  ;  as,  "  A  landslip."  Brande. 

14.  A  mixture  of  clay  and  flint  prepared  for 
the  potter.  Wright. 

15.  {Geol.)  A  mass  of  strata  separated  verti- 
cally or  aslant.  Brande. 

16.  (Printing.)  A  galley-proof  of  a  column 
of  type.  Simtnonds. 

To  ifine  the  slip,  to  desert  or  escape  from  secretly. 
"  To  give  so  near  a  friend  the  slip."  Uudibras. 

SLiP'BOARD,  n.  A  board  sliding  in  grooves.   "  To 
draw  back  the  a/ipboard  on  the  roof."        Stcift. 

SLIp'COAT,  n.    New-made  cheese.      Simmotids. 

SLtP'KNfiT  (-n8t).  n.    A  knot  which  runs  or  slips 
along  the  cord  or  line  on  which  it  is  tied.  Moxon. 

SLIp'— 6n,  n.     A  great-coat  worn  over  the  shoul- 
ders loosely  like  a  cloak.  [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

SLlP'PpR,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  slips. 

2.  A  light,  thin  shoe,  into  which  the  foot  is 
easily  slipped.     "  Fair  lined  slippeia."  Raleigh. 

3.  A  kind  of  shoe  for  a  wheel.        Simmoiida. 

4.  (Dot.)  A  plant  or  herb  (probably //c/min- 
thia  echiotdea).  Johnson. 

t  SLlP'PpR,  a.  [A,  S.  slipur.']  Slippery.   Spetiaer. 


Id  a  slippery  manner ;  with 
Johnson. 


8LTP'P15REI)(-p?ril), a.  Wearing sUppcni.  "The 
fiWxQT-alippered  virgin."  Wartun. 

SLlP'PpR-l-LY,  ad. 

slipperiness.' 

SLlPPfR-l-NeHS,  n.  The  Ktafe  or  the  quality  of 
being  slippery  ;  smoothness,  as  of  ice.     Sliarp. 

tSLlPPpR-NfiSS,  n.    Slipperiness.        Taremer. 
SLiP'PgR-Y,  a.    1.  Smooth,  like  ice. 

They  trim  their  feathers,  which  makei  them  cilr  and  'Itp. 
peril,  that  the  water  slip*  off.  Morlimrr. 

2.  Not  affording  firm  footing.      "Thoudidxt 
set  them  in  slip/erg  places."  Pa.  Ixxiii.  18. 

3.  Hard  to  hold  ;  slipping  from  the  grasp. 

The  Mli/ijierii  god  will  try  to  loow  hi*  hold.        Driflm. 

4.  Not  Standing  firm;  liable  to  slip.     "Sip. 
pery  slanders."  Shok, 

5.  Un«t;ible ;  uncertain  ;  changeable  ;  muta- 
ble.    "  The  slijtpery  state  of  kings."     Denh'im. 

6.  Not  certain  in  its  elfect,  as  a  trick.  Sirift. 

7.  Unchaste.  "  My  wife  is  alippery."[H.]  Shak. 

f  SLiP'PY,  a.  [A.  S,  alipeg.]  Slippery ;  easily 
slipping  or  sliding.  Dories. 

SLTp'-ROPE,  n.  (Xaitt.)  A  rope  bent  to  the 
cable  just  without  the  hawse-hole,  and  brought 
in  on  the  weather  quarter,  for  slipping.     Dana. 

8LIp'SII6D,  a.  Wearing  shoes  slipped  on,  but 
not  pulled  up  at  the  heels.  Stcift. 

SLiP'sndE  (-8li6),  n.  A  slipper,  or  a  shoe  slipped 
on,  but  not  pulled  up  at  the  heel.  Johnson. 

+  SLTp'SKLV,  a.    Slippery  ;  evasive.  Miltoti. 

SLIP'SLOP,  ft.     1.  Bad  liqtior.  Johmon. 

2.  Feeble  composition.  Qu.  Iter. 

SLIP'SLOP,  o.     Feeble;  poor;  jejune.         Jioget. 

t  SLTP'STRING,  n.  One  who  has  loosened  him- 
self from  restraint ;  a  prodigal.  Cotgrarc. 

t  SLIP'THRIfT,  n.    A  spendthrift.  Granger. 

SLIsh,  n.  A  cut ;  a  wound  ;  —  a  low  word  formed 
from  slash.     "  Slish  and  slash."  Shak. 

SLiT,  y.  a.  [A.  S.  slitan;  Dut.  alvten;  Ger. 
achkisaen  ;  Dan.  slide ;  Sw.  alita  ;  Icel.  sUta.^ 

\i.    SLIT    or    SLITTEU  ;  pp.    SLITTING,    SLIT    or 
8LITTKD.] 

1.  To  cut  lengthwise ;  to  make  a  long  cut  in. 

To  make  plants  medicinable,  slit  the  root,  and  inftise  into 

it  tlie  medicine.  iiartm. 

A  tinned  or  plated  body  . . .  slit  into  threads.  ^Vrirfua. 

2.  To  divide  by  cutting  ;  to  sunder. 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears. 

Ana  sills  the  thin-spun  life.  Millom. 

SLIT,  »i.    a  long  cut  or  narrow  opening.     Bacon. 

A  perpendicular  slit  in  a  piece  of  pasteboard.  Uoj/lt, 

SLIT'— DE AI,,  n.  An  inch  and  a  quarter  plank 
cut  into  two  boards.  Simmonds. 

SLlTirpR,  r.  n.  [A.  S.  slith,  slippery.]  To  slide; 
to  slip  :  —  to  lounge.     [Local,  Eng.]       Wright. 

SLiT'TpR,  n.    One  who  cuts  or  slits.      Cotgraie. 

SLIT'TING,  ;>.  a.     Cutting  lengthwise. 

Slittine  rollers,  rollers  for  dividing  plates  of  iron 
into  narrow  rods,  runiied  w.lh  e  evated  rings  u|miii 
their  circiiinrcrences,  which  reripmcally  enter  be- 
tween each  other,  llieir  edges  Iteing  angular,  and 
passing  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  so  ae  to  cut 
like  shears.     Bigelow. 

SIJt'T|NG-M!lL,  m.  a  mill  for  cutting  plates 
or  flat  bars  of  iron  into  narrow  rods.        }  oiing. 

SLiVE,  V.  n.    To  sneak.     [Local,  Eng.]      Grose. 

II  SLl'VER,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  ali/an,  to  split,  to  cleave.] 
To  split  or  cleave,  particularly  into  thin  pieces. 


Slips  of  yew 
Slii^rrd  in  the  moon's  ccUpae. 


Skat. 
J.    F. 


IISr-I'VgR.  or  SlJV'pR   [8ll'v?r,  .S.  W. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  silver,  C.  Wb.^,  n. 

1    A  long,  thin  piece  split  or  rent  off.     Shak. 

2.  A  long,  continuous  lap  or  twist  of  wool  or 
of  cotton.  Simmonda. 

SLOAM  (slSm),  n.  (Geol.)  A  term  applied  to 
layers  of  clay  between  layers  of  coal.      Brande. 

SLOAT  (sl8t),  n.  [Dan.  a/titte,  to  close. —Gael. 
alat,  a  rod.]  A  narrow  piece  of  timber  which 
holds  larger  timbers  together,  as  of  a  cart ;  a 
slat.  —  See  Slat.  Bailey. 
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SLOB'npU,  V.  a.  [Dut.  slabben.]  To  smear  with 
spittle;  to  slabber;  to  slaver. — See  Slabbek. 

SLOB'BpR,  V.  w.     To  drivel ;  to  slabber.      Swift. 

SLOB'B^R,  H.     Slaver  or  slabber.  Todd. 

SLOB'BpU-gR,  n.   1.  One  who  slobbers  or  slabbers. 
2.  A  slovenly  farmer.    [Local,  Eng.J     Grose. 

SLOB'BpR-Y,  a.     Moist ;  dank  ;  floody.        Shak. 

t  SLOCK,  ?  V.  n.     To  slake  ;  to  quench. 

tSLOCK'EN  (-kn),  >  Schism  of  the  BroiDnists,l6l2. 

SLOCK'JNG-STONE,  n.  (Mining.)  A  rich  stone 
of  ore  from  a  mine,  exhibited  in  order  to  induce 
adventurers  to  proceed  in  a  mining  scheme. 

Ansted. 
j^jOE  (sIo%  n.  [A.  S.  sla ;  Dut.  slee  ;  Ger.  schlehe ; 
Dan.  slaaen;  Sw.  sla7i.]  (Bat.)  A  thorny  shrub, 
and  its  fruit,  which  is  a  globose  drupe ;  black- 
thorn ;  Prunus  spinosa.  Wood. 
;e^  The  leaves  of  the  i/ue  have  been  used  in   Eu- 
ro|)e  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  and  for  adulterating  the 
black  tea  of  China.     Lindley. 
,.«!.6'GaN,  n.     [Scot.,  corrupted  from  slughome.] 
The    war-cry    or    gathering- word    of    a    clan. 
[Scotland.]                             Jamieson.     Ec.  Rev. 

Our  slogan  is  their  ly  ke- wake  di  rge.  W.  Scott, 

8LOKE,  n.     An  esculent  substance  consisting  of 

the  fronds  of  marine  plants ;  laver.    Eng.  Cijc. 

8L66,  n.    A  blough.     [Local,  Eng.]       HalliweU. 

SLOOM,  n.     A  slumber.     [Local,  Eng.]        Grose. 

SL66.M'Y,a.  [Teut. /owe.]  Sluggish  ;  slow;  dull. 
[Localur  obsolete.]  Skinner.     Wright. 

Sl^bbl',  n.  [Dut.  sleep  ;  Ger.  schaluppe  ;  Dan. 
sliippe ;  Sw.  ship.  —  It.  scialuppa ;  Sp.  chaltipa  ; 
Fr.  chalotipe.]  {Naut.)  A  fore-and-aft  rigged 
vessel,  generally  of  small  size,  with  one  mast 
and  a  jib-stay.  Mar.  Diet. 

Slpnp  of  war,  a  vessel  of  war,  of  any  rig,  mounting 
between  eighteen  and  thirty-two  guns.  Dana. 

SLOP,  V.  a.  [Of  doubtful  etjmology.  —  The  past 
participle   of  slip.     Tt    ' 

SLOPPING,  SLOPPED.] 


Up  starts  a  pnlnce;  lo,  tlie  obedient  base 

Slopes  at  its  foot,  the  woods  its  sides  embrace.  Pope. 

2.  To  run  away.     [Local,  U.  S.]         Bartlett. 

Wotton. 


Obliquely  ;  with  a  slope  ;  not 
Carew. 


participle   of  slip.     Tooke^     \i.  slopped  ;  pp. 


1.  To  spill,  as  a  liquid.  Richardson. 

2.  To  wet  or  soil  by  spilling  a  liquid  on.  Todd. 

3.  [From  lap.  Johnson.}  To  drink  grossly 
and  greedily.  Johnson. 

6L5p,  n.  1.  Liquid  spilt,  as  on  a  floor,  or  a  spot 
or  dirty  place  made  by  spilling  a  liquid.     Todd. 

2.  Mean  liquor ;  —  generally  used  of  some 
nauseous  or  useless  medicinal  liquor. 

The  sick  husband  here  wanted  for  neither  slops  nor  doc- 
tors. L' Estrange. 

3.  pi.  A  loose,  lower  garment,  as  breeches, 
trousers,  or  drawers; — formerly  used  in  the 
singular.     "  Your  French  slop."  Shak. 

His  overcst  slop  is  not  worth  a  mite.  Chaucer 

4.  pi.  Ready-made  clothing.  Todd. 

5.  pi.  Dirty  water,  &c.,  from  the  kitchen. 

6.  pi.  {Xacal.)  Clothes,  bedding,  &c.,  sup- 
plied to  seamen  from  the  ship's  stores.  Mar. Diet. 

SLOP  — BA-SIN,  t  n.     A  vessel  or  bowl  for  empty- 

SLOP'— BOWL,    )  ing  the  dregs  from  tea-cups  or 

coffee-cups  into  at  table.  Simmonds. 

SLOPE,  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  From 
Dut.  slap,  slack,  loose.  Skinner.  —  The  past 
participle  of  sip.  Tooke.]  Forming  an  angle 
with  the  plane  of  the  horizon ;  oblique  ;  sloping. 
"  The  slope  hills."     [r.]  Milton. 

SLOPE,  n.    1.  An  oblique  direction  ;  inclination 

to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Johnson. 

2.  A  surface  forming  an  angle  with  the  plane 

of  the  horizon ;  a  declivity  or  acclivity.    Bacon. 

The  land  upon  this  side  of  the  island  rises  in  a  gentle 
tlojie.  Cook. 

jgtj-  The  slope  of  a  plane,  or  its  inclination  to  tha 
horizon,  is  generally  given  by  its  tangent.  Thus  the 
slope  4  is  equal  to  the  angle  whose  tangent  is  ^  ;  or 
the  slope  is  said  to  be  1  upon  2  ;  that  is,  in  ascending 
such  a  plane,  we  rise  a  vertical  distance  of  1  in  pass- 
ing over  a  horizontal  distance  of  2.     Davies. 

SLOPE,  arf.     Obliquely;  not  perpendicularly. 

Bore  him  slo)>e  downward  to  the  sun.  Milton. 

SLOPE,  V.  a.  [i.  SLOPED ;  pp.  sloping,  sloped.] 
To  form  or  direct  obliquely  ;  to  incline.  Milton. 

Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 

Their  heads  to  their  '"^undations.  Shak. 

SLOPE,  V.  n.  1.  To  take  or  to  have  an  oblique 
direction  ;  to  slant ;  to  incline. 


[Local,  U.  S.] 
SLOPE'N^SS,  n.     Obliquity  ;  declivity. 

SLOPE'Wl^E,  a. 

perpendicularly. 
SLOP'JNG,  p.  a.     Having   or  taking  an   oblique 

direction  ;  oblique  ;  declivous.  Dryden. 

SLOP'ING-LY,  ad.     Obliquely.  Digby. 

SLOP'— pAfl,  w.  A  pail  or  bucket  for  receiving 
slops,  or  for  chamber  use.  Simmonds. 

SLOP'PI-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  sloppy.  Clarke. 

SLOP'PY,  a.  Wet  under  foot,  as  the  ground ; 
splashy  ;  muddy  and  wet.  Johnson. 

SLOP'-SELL-^R,  n.  One  who  sells  ready-made 
clothes.  Maydman. 

SLOP'— SHOP,  n.  A  shop  or  place  where  ready- 
made  clothes  are  sold.  Todd. 

SLOP'Y,  a.     Sloping  ;  declivous.       Cunningham. 

SLOSH,  n.  Snow  in  a  state  of  liquefaction,  as  in 
the  spring  ;  slush.  Carey. 

4£g"  Sleetch,  slush,  slutch,  slosh,  and  sludge  are  all 
used  for  nearly  the  same  thing. 

SLOSH'Y,  a.  Being  in  a  state  of  slosh;  resem- 
bling slosh ;  slushy.  Carey. 

SLOT,  V.  a.  [Dut.  sluiten,  to  shut.]  To  shut  vio- 
lently ;  to  slam,  as  a  door.  [Local,  Eng.]    Ray. 

SLOT,  n.  [Dut.  slot,  the  track  of  a  wild  beast 
in  the  snow  ;  Icel.  slod.  —  The  past  participle 
of  A.  S.  slitan,  to  slit.     Tooke.l 

1.  (Sporting.)  The    track    or   footprint  of  a 
deer,  as  followed  by  the  scent.  Milton. 

2.  (Machinery.)  A  slit  or  aperture  in  a  ma- 
chine to  admit  another  part.  Smart. 

SLOT,  n.  [Dut.  slot.}  A  bolt  or  a  bar.  Simmonds. 

SLOTE,  n.     A  trap-door  in  the  stage  of  a  theatre. 

Sitnmonds. 
II  SLOTH   [sloth,  S.    W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 

Wr.;  slSth,    1^6.],    n.     [A.   S.  skeiclh,   slewth; 

slaw,  slow.] 

1.  Slowness;  tardiness;  dilatoriness. 

I  abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth  and  tricks  of  Koine.  Shak. 

2.  Laziness  ;  sluggishness  ;   inertness  ;   idle- 
ness ;  indolence  ;  torpor.  Milton. 

Weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  restive  sloth 
Finds  tlie  down  pillow  hard.  Shak. 

3.  (Zoiil.)  An  edentate  mam- 
mal, of  the  family  Brudypidrc, 
or  bradypods,  having  very  long 
fore  legs,  and  living  in  trees, 
moving,  resting,  and  sleeping 
suspended  from  the  branches 
by  the  feet,  which  have  very 
long  claws  ;  —  so  named  from 
the  remarkable  slowness  of  its 
pace  on  the  ground.       Baird. 

Three-toed  sloth,  the  Bradijpus 
tridactyltts,  or  ai.  —  Two-toed  sloth, 
the  Cholapus  didactylus.        Baird. 

II  t  SLOTH,  V.  n.    To  be  idle  or 
slothful.  Gower.  "'""'• 

II  SLOTH'Fx)l,  a.  Addicted  to  sloth  ;  sluggish  ; 
lazy  ;  idle  ;  indolent ;  inert ;  inactive. 

He  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a 
great  waster.  J'rov.  xvili.  9. 

II  SL6TH'FI>L-LY,  rtrf.     Lazily;  sluggishly;  idly. 

II  SLOTH'! UL  NESS,  m.  Laziness;  sluggishness; 
idleness  ;  inertness  ;  indolence  ;  torpor. 

.'Untlifiilnrsa  casteth  into  a  deep  sleep;  and  an  idle  soul  shall 
suffer  hunger.  J'rov.  xix.  15. 

SL6t'-HOX)nd,  n.    A  blood-hound.     Simmonds. 

fSLOT'T^R-Y,  a.  [Dut.  slodder,  a  sloven.] 
Squalid  ;  dirty  ;  sluttish  or  slovenly.     Chaucer. 

SL6t'TING-MA-(;HINE',  n.  A  machine  for 
grooving  metal  surfaces.  Brande. 

SLOUCH,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Dan. 
sKv,  dull,  sluggish,  heavy.  Skinner.  —  From 
Su  Goth,  slok,  a  lubber.  Serenius.  —  From 
A.  S.  sl<BC,  slow,  slack.     Tooke.'] 

1.  A  lazy,  idle  fellow  ;  one  who  is  stupid  and 
clownish  ;  a  lubber.  Granger. 

2.  A  lazy,  stooping  posture  or  gait.       Swift. 


SLOUCH,  V.  n.  \i.  slolched  ;  pp.  slouching, 
SLOiCHEi).]  lo  have  a  downcast,  clownish 
look,  gait,  or  manner.  Chesterfield. 

SLOUCH,  V.  a.  To  make  to  hang  or  lop  down  ;  to 
depress.     "  To  slouch  the  hat."  Todd. 

SLOUCH '{NG,  n.  A  stooping,  awkward  gait  or 
posture.  Lloyd. 

SLotjCH'JNG,  p.  a.  Having  a  stooping,  awkward 
gait  or  mien  ;  awkward  ;  uncouth. 

SLOUGH  (sUiu)  [sliiu,  S.  IF.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  TITi. ; 
smf,  Ja.  K.],  n.  [A.  S.  slog.  —  Gael,  sloe,  slochd ; 
Ir.  sloe,  slide ;  W.  yslwc ;  Old  Eng.  slowe.]  A 
place  of  deep  mud  ;  a  deep,  miry  pit ;  a  quag- 
mire ;  a  morass.  "  Slough  of  Despond."  Bunyan. 

A  carter  had  laid  his  wagon  fast  in  a  slough.     L' EHrange. 

SLOUGH  (sliif)  [sliif,  S.  W  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.],  n. 

1.  The  cast  skin  of  a  serpent ;  a  tegument. 

When  he,  renewed  in  all  the  speckled  pride 
Of  pompous  youth,  has  cast  his  slough  aside. 
And  in  his  summer  livery  rolls  along.  Dn/ilen. 

The  body  which  we  leave  behind  in  this  visible  world  is  as 
the  womb  or  slough  from  whence  we  issue.  Grew. 

2.  (Surg.)  The  crust  or  disorganized  portion 
arising  from  the  mortification  of  a  part  or  from 
a  foul  sore  ;  a  scab  ;  an  eschar.  Dunglison. 

SLOUGH  (sluf),  V.  n.  \i.  sloughed  ;  pp.  slough- 
ing, sloughed.]  (Surg.)  To  separate  from 
the  sound  flesh,  as  an  eschar.  Johnson. 


SLOUGH'Y  (slbu'e),  a.     Miry;  boggy. 


Swift. 


SLOUGH'Y  (sliSf'e),  a.  Resembling,  or  partaking 
of,  a  slough  or  eschar.  Ware. 

SLOV'fN  (sluv'eii),  w.  [Dut.  s/o/",  careless,  neg- 
ligent ;  shjf'en,  to  neglect,  to  go  slipshod.]  A 
man  or  a  boy  negligent  of  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness, or  carelessly  or  dirtily  dressed  ;  —  the  cor- 
relative of  slut.  Hooker. 

SL6v'?N-LI-NESS,  n.     1.  Negligence  of  cleanli- 
ness and  neatness,  particularly  in  dress.  Wotton. 
2.  Negligence  ;  carelessness.  Gilpin. 

SL6v'5N-LY,  a.  Negligent  of  cleanliness  and 
neatness,  particularly  in  dress;  not  neat  and 
cleanly.  "  A  slovenly,  lazy  fellow."  U Estrange. 

SL6v'5N-LY,  ad.    In  a  careless  manner.    Pope. 

tSL5v'5N-RY,  n.    Slovenliness.  Shak.. 

SLOW,  rt.  [A.  S.  slaic,  sleaw;  Dan.  sl':v,  dull, 
heavy.  —  See  Slack.] 

1.  Long  in  moving  or  going  a  short  distance ; 
not  fast ;  not  swift ;  not  rapid ;  not  speedy  ; 
without  celerity  or  velocity.  "  Sloic  but  stately 
pace.'"  Shak.  "  The  motion  is  so  sloic."  Locke. 

2.  Sluggish  ;  tardy  ;  dilatory  ;  inactive. 

The  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe.      Dryden. 

3.  Late  ;  not  happening  in  a  short  time. 

These  changes  In  the  heavens,  though  slow,  produced 
Like  changes  on  sea  and  land.  Milton, 

4.  Not  ready  ;  not  prompt  or  quick. 

1  am  slow  of  speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue.  £.r.  iv.  10. 

1  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear.  Adilisott. 

5.  Acting  with  deliberation  ;  not  hasty,  vehe- 
ment, or  precipitate. 

Thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon,  gracioua  and  merciful, 
slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness.  JVA.  ix.  17. 

6.  Heavy  in  wit  ;  dull ;  stupid.  Pope. 

The  blockhead  is  a  slow  worm.  }'ni>e. 

7.  Behind  in  time ;  indicating  a  time  earliei 
than  the  true  time,  as  a  watch  or  a  clock. 

j^g'  Used  adverbially,  particularly  in  composition, 
for  slowly  ;  as,  «/oic-jiacing. 

Syn. —  Slow  is  a  general  term,  applied  to  the  mo 
tioii  or  operation  of  persons  or  things,  mind  or  body  ,- 
dilatory  and  tardy  are  applied  to  the  operations  or  ac- 
tions of  persims.  Slow  motions  or  operations  ;  slou 
at  work  or  learning;  dilatory  \\\  commencing:  lardy 
or  sluggish  in  execution  ;  dull  or  tedious  [lerformance. 

fSLOW  (slo),  t'.  rt.  [A.  S.  slawian.]  To  niaka 
slow  ;  to  slacken  in  pace  ;  to  delay.  Shak. 

t  SLOW,  n.    A  moth.  Chaucer. 

SLOW'BACK,  n.  A  lubber ;  an  idle  fellow.  "  The 
slowbacks  and  lazy-bones."     [k.]  Favour. 

SLOW'-GAIT-fD,  a.  Having  a  slow  gait ;  mov- 
ing or  going  slowly  Shak. 

SLOW'LY  (slo'le),  ad.  In  a  slow  manner;  not 
swiftly,  quickly,  or  rapidly: — not  soon;  not 
hastily  ;  tardily  :  — not  readily  ;  not  promptly. 
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BriO  WN?SS  (bIO'ii^h),  n.  1.  State  of  being  slow  ; 
slow  motion  ;  want  of  celerity  or  swiftness. 

Swiftneas  or  fbnimeM  are  relative  idciu.  Watlt. 

2.  Want  of  promptness  or  quickness ;  tardi- 
ness ;  dilatoriness  ;  procrastination.     JohiiHon. 

3.  Dulness  to  admit  conviction  or  att'ection. 
"The  .  .  .  slowness  of  their  hearts."       lientley. 

4.  Caution  in  deciding;  deliberation.  Ju/t/uroM. 

BI,6W'-PACED  (sls'past),  a.  Having  a  slow  pace 
i>r  motion ;  not  swil't.  Ash. 

8I.OW§,  n.  A  disease  occurring  in  some  of  the 
Western  and  Southern  states;  —  called  also 
milk-sickness,  swamp-sickness,  &c      JJuufflison. 

8L0W'-SlGHT-ei),  a.    Slow  to  see.  More. 

BLOW'-WiNeED,  a.     Flying  slowly.  Clarke. 

SL6w'W(JRM  (slO'wUrm),  n.  [A.  S.  slaw-wyrm.] 
(Zo'l.)  An  innocuous  reptuc,  having  a  very 
brittle  body,  and  feeding  on  earth-worms,  in- 
sects, &c. ;  blind-worm ;  Anguis  frugilis.  Baird. 

SLDb,  n.  A  roll  of  wool  drawn  out  and  slightly 
twisted,  used  for  the  weft  in  cloth-making ;  a 
rove.  Simmonds. 

blDb,  r.  a.  To  form  into  slubs,  as  wool.  /'.  Mag. 

SLnit'n^R,  V.  a.  [Same  as  slabber,  slobber,  or 
stiver.  Richardson.]  [t.  sluhbkued;  p/).  slub- 
BEUINO,  siABHimEi).]     [Rare  or  vulgar.] 

1.  To  obscure  or  darken,  as  by  smearing  over ; 
to  smear  ;  to  daub ;  to  slaver  ;  to  slobber. 

To  slubber  tlie  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes.  Shak. 

2.  To  do  in  a  slovenly,  hurried  manner. 

Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake.  Shak, 

SLCb'B^R,  V.  n.  To  move  or  act  in  a  slovenly  or 
hurried  manner.     [Rare  or  vulgar.]       Herbert. 

SLfJB'BpR,  n.  One  who  makes  slubs  or  manages 
the  slubbing-machine.  P.  Mag. 

SLUB-BgR-De-GDL'LION  (-yiSn),n.  [shihber  and 
giill.'\  A  paltry,  dirty,  sorry  wretch.  "  Base 
slubberdegullion."     [Vulgar.]  Hudibras. 

SLOb'B^R-InG-LY,  ad.  In  a  slovenly,  hurried, 
or  imperfect  manner.  Drayton. 

SLOB'BJNG-BIL'LY,  n.  A  machine  for  making 
slubs.  *  P.  Mag. 

SLUB'BING-MA-9HINE',  n.     1.  A  machine   for 

drawing  out  wool  into  slubs.  P.  Mag. 

2.  A  machine  for  drawing  out  the  slivers  or 

laps  of  cotton,  twisting  them,  and  winding  them 

on  bobbins.  Si/nmonds. 

SLOD^E  (sluj),  n.  [A.  S.  slog,  a  slough.]  Earth 
mixed  with  water ;  watery  mire ;  soft  mud  ; 
slosh ;  slush. — See  Slosh,  a.ndShvsH. Mortimer. 

SLOdQt'PR,  n.  An  iron  instrument  for  boring  in 
quicksand.  Loudon. 

SLUE,  V.  a.  [i.  SLUED ;  pp.  sluing,  slued.] 
(Naiit.)  To  turn  around,  as  a  mast  or  boom  ly- 
ing on  its  side,  by  moving  the  ends  while  the 
centre  remains  stationary,  or  nearly  stationary  ; 
—  also  written  slew.  Mar.  Diet. 

SLfJG,  n.  [From  slow.  Tooke.  —  Dut.  slak,  a 
snail.  —  See  Slack.] 

1.  A  slow,  heavy,  lazy,  sleepy  fellow  ;  a  drone  ; 
an  idler ;  a  sluggard.  Shak. 

2.  A  hindcrance  ;  an  obstruction  ;  an  impedi- 
ment.    "If  it  were  not  for  this  a7m^."       Bacon. 

3.  (Zonl.)  An  air- 
breathing,     naked, 
gasteropodous  mol- 
lusk  or  snail  of  the  Slug. 
genus  Limax,  very  injurious  to  vegetation .  Baird. 

4.  {Mil.)  A  cylindrical,  oval,  or  cubical  piece 
of  metal  used  as  a  bullet  or  shot.        Stocqtteler. 

t  SLOc.r.n.  To  lie  idle  ,  to  be  dronish    Spenser. 

t  SLOg,  v.  a.    To  make  sluggish.  Milton. 

tSLOc'-A-Beo,  n.  One  fond  of  lying  in  bed; 
a  sluggard;  a  drone.  Shak. 

SLfl'G'GARD,  n.  A  lazy,  idle,  sleepy  fellow ;  an 
idler;  a  lounger;  a  drone;  a  slug. 

'T  is  the  voice  of  tlie  thiqij<tr4:  I  heard  him  complain. 

You  have  walccd  me  too  soon;  I  must  slumlwr  again.    Watt*. 

BLCg'GARI),  a.     Lazy;  sluggish.  Dryden. 

tSLfJG'GARD-iZE.  v.  a.  To  make  lazy,  idle,  or 
dronish.     "  Living  dully,  sluggardized."     Sliak. 

BLOg'GARD-Y,  n.  The  state  of  a  sluggard.  Gower. 


SLCG'fllSH,  a.  1.  Lazy;  idle;  inert;  slothful; 
inactive  ;  indolent.  "  The  sluggish  beast." 
Waller.     "  Sbtqgish  idleness."     Spenser. 

2.  Moving  slowly  ;  not  brisk  ;  slow  ;  as,  "  A 
sluggish  stream."  Spenser, 

Syn.  — Soe  Indolent,  Slow. 

8LfjG'e|SH-Ly,  atl.  Lazily;  slothfuUy ;  idly; 
drowsily ;  slowly.  Milton. 

SLr;G'G|SH-N£:ss,  n.  Laziness ;  sloth ;  idleness ; 
slowness  ;  dulness ;  inertness.  Locke. 

tSLOc'eV,  a.     Sluggish.  Chaucer. 

SLOg§,  n.  pi.    (Mining.)  Half-roasted  ore.   Sim. 

SLOg'SNAIL,  n.     A  slug ;  a  kind  of  snail.    Ash. 

SLUICE  (slQs),  n.  [Dut.  sluis;  Ger.  schleute; 
Dan.  slitse ;  Sw.  sluss.  —  It.  chitisa ;  Sp.  esclusa  ; 
Old  Ft.  escluse. —  From  L.  claudo,  clausus,  to 
shut.     Kilian.     Richardson.] 

1.  A  framework  of  stone,  timber,  or  other 
material,  with  a  gate,  serving  to  retain  and  raise 
the  water  of  a  river  or  a  canal,  and,  when  ne- 
cessary, to  give  it  passage  or  vent.         Brande. 

2.  A  vent  for  water ;  a  water-course. 
Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood, 

Each  in  tlieir  crystal  sluice.  Hilton. 

3.  The  Stream  of  water  issuing  through  a 
flood-gate.  Smart. 

4.  That  through  which  any  thing  flows ;  an 
opening  or  vent. 

Each  sluice  of  affluent  fortune  opened  soon.  Ilarte. 

SLUICE  (8lQs),v.a.  LTo  emit  byflood-gates.S/wA;. 

2.  t  To  have  carnal  connection  with.      Sh<ik. 

3.  To  overflow,  as  by  sluices.  Clarke. 

SLUICE'-GATE,  n.  The  gate  of  a  sluice;  a 
flood-gate ;  a  water-gate.  Clarke. 

SLUI'CY  (slu's?),  a.  Falling  in  streams  or  tor- 
rents, as  from  a  sluice.  "  Sluicy  Ta.in."  Dryden. 

SLUM,  71.  [Perhaps  from  Scot,  slump,  a  marsh, 
a  swamp.]  A  filthy,  narrow  lane,  alley,  or  close 
in  a  city ;  a  dark  retreat. 

He  lives  in  a  dirty  slum.  Dickens. 

Close  under  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  there  lie  concealed 
labyrinths  of  lanes  and  courts,  and  alleys  and  slums. 

Cardinal  Wiseman. 
A  saturnalia  in  some  back  slums,  London  Diixttch. 
gcf "  Warren,  in  a  note  of  liis  father  on  '  The 
Queen  or  the  Pope,'  asks,  'What  are  slamsi  and 
whore  is  tlie  word  to  he  found  or  explained  ?  Is  it 
Romish  or  Spanish.''  Tliere  is  none  such  in  our  lan- 
gi!a<i;e,  at  least,  used  by  gentlemen.'  I  would  ask. 
Slay  not  the  word  be  derived  from  asylum  i  seeing  that 
the  precincts  of  alleys,  &c.,  used  to  he  in  ancient 
times  an  asylum  for  robbers  and  murderers."  Motes 
4*  Queries,  vol.  iii.  p.  221. 

SLUM'BfR,  V.  71.  [A.  S.  slumeria7i ;  Dut.  sluime- 
ren  ;  Ger.  schlummern  ;  Dan.  slnmme  ;  Sw. 
s/umra ;  Old  Eng.   slomer.]     [i.   slumbered  ; 

pp.  SLUMBERING,  SLUMBERED.] 

1.  To  sleep  lightly  ;  to  doze  ;  to  nap. 

He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  shtmber  nor  sleep. 

Ps,  cxxi.  4. 

2.  To  sleep ;  to  repose.     [Poetical.]      Milton. 

3.  To  be  negligent,  supine,  idle,  or  inactive. 
"  Why  shnnbers  Pope  ?  "  Young. 

Syn.  —  See  Sleep. 

SLOm'B^IR,   v.  a.    1.   To   make  to  slumber  or 

sleep  ;  to  put  or  lay  to  sleep.  Wotton. 

2.  To  stupefy  ;  to  stun.  Spenser. 

SLOm'BPR,  n.  1.  Light  sleep  ;  sleep  not  deep  or 
profound.     "  Unquiet  slumbers."  Shak. 

From  carelessness  it  shall  fall  into  a  dumber,  and  fVom  a 
slumber  it  shall  settle  into  a  deep  and  long  sleep.  South. 

2.  Sleep ;  repose.  Drytien. 

Boy  I  Lucius!  fkst  asleep?    It  is  no  matter; 
Enioy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber,  Shak. 

SLOM'BgR-gR,  M.    One  who  slumbers.      Donne. 

SLfJM'BpR-lNG,  n.  Slumber;  sleep;  repose. 
"  Sluinberings  upon  the  bed."        Job  xxxiii.  15. 

SLCM'BeR-I.\G-LY,  ad.  As  if  slumbering.  Clarke. 

SL0m'BPR-L£SS,  o.  "Without  slumber  or  sleep  ; 
sleepless.     "  Thy  slumberless  head."       Shelley. 

SLfrM'B^R-OpS,  a.  Inviting  or  causing  slum- 
ber or  sleep ;  sleepy  ;  soporiferous ;  drowsy. 
"  Pensive  in  the  silent,  slumberous  shade."  Pope. 

+  SLOm'B?R-Y,  a.    Slumberous.  Shak. 

SLOMP,    v.    n.         [i.    SLUMPED  ;     pp.    SLUMPING, 

SLUMPED.]     To  sink  in  mire,  snow,  or  any  soft 


substance,  as  in  walking ;  to  go  down,  as  a  per- 
son through  ice,  or  in  a  bog,  where  he  breaks 
the  surface  which  before  bore  him.  [.Sect.,  and 
local,  Eng.,  common,  U.  S.]    Jnmieson.  Forby 

lly  the  side  of  yon  river  he  weeps  and  he  slumiit. 

His  booU  fllled  with  water  u  if  they  were  pumps.       lloloit*. 

SLpMP,  n.  [Ger.  sclUamm,  slime,  mire,  mud; 
Scot,  slump,  a  swamp,  a  marsh.] 

1.  Boggy  earth;   a   bog;    a   swamp.     [Scot., 
and  local,  Eng.]  Jamieson.     Wright 

2.  A  dull   noise  made  by  any  thing  falling 
into  a  hole.     [Scot.]  Jamieson 

SLOmP'Y,  a.  Marshy;  boggy;  swampy;  —  in 
which  one  slumps.  Jamieson. 

SLCno,  i.  &  p.  from  sling.    See  Slino. 

SLONG'-SHOt,  n.  A  kind  of  weapon  for  striking, 
consisting  of  a  metal  ball  attached  to  a  shor. 
strap  or  string.  AmuUs  of  San  Francisco 

SLONK  (sliingk),  i.  &  p.  from  slink.    See  Slink. 

SLiJR,  r.  a.  [Perhaps  from  slut.  Richardson. — 
Dut.  slordig,  sluttish,  bad.]     [i.  sluhked  ;  pp 

8LUKRIN0,  slurred.] 

1.  To  soil ;  to  sully ;  to  tarnish ;  to  pollute. 
They  impudently  slur  the  gospel  in  making  it  no  better 

than  a  romantic  legend.  Vtulwortk. 

2.  To  disparage  by  innuendo  or  insinuation  ; 
to  speak  of  slightingly  ;  to  traduce ;  to  asperse. 

3.  To  pass  so  as  to  leave  an  obscurity  on  ;  to 
pass  lightly  or  inattentively. 

With  periods,  points,  and  tropes  he  slur*  his  crimes.  DrpHett. 

4.  To  cheat  by  sliding  or  slipping,  as  a  die ; 

—  to  cheat ;  to  trick.  Complete  Gamester,  1680 

To  slur  men  of  what  they  fought  for.  HudAras. 

5.  To  pronounce  in  a  sliding  manner.   Bltiir. 

6.  (.Mus.)  To  perform  in  a  smooth,  glidinp- 
manner,  as  notes,  or  a  passage.  Moore 

SLUR,  n.  L  Slight  reproach  or  disgrace  ;  stigma 
"  To  put  a  slur  upon  him."  L' Estrange, 

2.  A  trick  ;  an  imposition.  Btitlei . 

3.  {Mus.)  A  character  placed  over  or        - 
under  notes  not  in  the  same  degree,  in-  ^      ^ 
dicating  that  they  are  to  be  played  or  sung  in  r; 
continuous  manner,  or  to  one  syllable.    Moore. 

SLUSH,  n.  [Scot,  slitsch,  slush  ;  Old  Eng.  sluxckc. 

—  Perhaps  from  Sw.  s.lask,  wet,  filth.  Jamieson 

—  A.  S.  slog,  a  slough  ;  Dan.  sLtske,  to  puddle 

—  See  Slough.] 

1.  A  pool ;  plashy  ground.  [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

2.  Soft  mud  ;  slosh ;  sludge.  Simmonds, 

3.  Snow  in  a  state  of  liquefaction ;  slosh. 
[Scot.,  local,  Eng.,  and  colloquial,  U.  S.l 

Jamieson.     Todd.     Bartleti. 

4.  (Naut.)  Grease  or  fat  from  salt  pork  and 
beef,  skimmed  from  the  coppers.        Simmonds. 

t^  See  Sleetcii,  and  Slosh. 

SLUSH,  V.  a.  (Xaut.)  To  smear  or  grease  with 
slush,  as  a  mast.  Dana. 

SLUSH '-TUB,  n.  A  tub  or  vessel  for  holding 
slush  or  grease.  Simmonds. 

SLUSH'Y,  a.  Relating  to,  resembling,  or  consist- 
ing of,  slnsh  ;  sloshy.  Forby. 

SLOT,  »i.  [Frs.  slet,  a  clout;  Dut.  slet,  a  slut,  a 
clout ;  Old  Eng.  shut.  —  A.  S.  s'eac,  sl^ec,  slack, 
slow.  —  From  slow.     Richardson.] 

1.  A  woman  negligent  of  neatness  or  cleanli- 
ness ;  a  slattern  ;  —  correlative  of  sloven.  King. 

2.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  woman.      Shak. 

3.  A  female  dog ;  a  bitch.  Clarke. 

SLUTCH,  n.  Slush  ;  slosh  ;  sludge.  Pentutnt. 
SLUTCH'Y,  o.  Miry  ;  boggy  ;  slushy.  Pennant. 
SLUTH'HoCnd,  n.      A  blood-hound.  Ash. 

SLCt'TPR-Y,  n.  The  qualities  or  the  practice  o.' 
a  slut ;  sluttishness.     [r.]  Shak. 

SLtJT'TlSH,  a.     [Dut.  sl^ttig  ;  slet,  a  slut.] 

1.  Pertaining  to.  or  like,  a  slut ;  negligent  oi 
neatness  and  cleanliness  ;  dirty  ;  careless;  un- 
cleanly.    "  So  sluttish  a  vice."  Sidney. 

2.  Meretricious  ;  whorish.     [r.]         Holiday. 

8LCt'TISH-LY,  ad.  In  a  sluttish  manner;  neg- 
ligently ;  dirtily  ;  not  neatly.  Sandys. 

SLCt'T|SH-N£sS,  ».  The  state  of  being  sluttish ; 
negligence  of  cleanliness  and  neatness ;  dirti- 
ness ;  uncleanliness.  Ray. 

SLY  (all),  a.     [A.  S.  slith,  slippery ;  Dut.  sluik. 
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slender,  underhand  ;  Ger.  schlau,  sly ;  Dan.  slu. 

—  Perliaps  the  same  word  as  sleight.    Richard- 
son.—  See  Sleight.] 

1.  Artful ;  cunning  ;  crafty  ;  wily  ;  suhtle  ; 
insidious  ;  arch.  "  The  Greekish  monarch  sbj," 
Fairfax.     "  Sly  circumspection."  Milton. 

2.  t  Slight ;  thin  ;  fine.  "  Lids  devised  of 
substance  sly."  Spenser. 

Syn.— See  Cunning,  Subtle. 
SLY'r66tS,m.     a  cunning  or  sly  person  ;  a  sub- 
tle fellow  ;  a  sharper.  Goldsmith. 

SLV'LY,  ad.  In  a  sly  manner ;  craftily ;  cun- 
.   ningly  ;  insidiously.  Philips. 

SLY'N(;SS,  n.     The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 

sly  ;  artfulness  ;  cunning.  Swift. 

SMAck,  v.  n.     [A.  S.  smcpccan,  to  taste ;   Dut. 

smaaken  ;  Ger.  schmecken  ;    Dan.  smaje ;    Sw. 

smricka.^       [t.     smacked  ;     pp.     smacking, 

SMACKED.] 

1.  To  have  a  taste,  as  a  substance  ;  to  taste. 
"  [It]  smacketh  like  pepper."  Barret. 

2.  To  have  a  particular  tincture,  savor,  or 
quality.     "All  ages  smack  of  this  vice."    Shak. 

3.  To  make  a  noise  by  separation  of  the  lips, 
as  after  tasting,  or  in  kissing.  Barrow. 

She  kissed  with  smacking  lip.  Gay. 

^MAcK,  V.  a.  1.  To  make  a  noise  with,  as  the 
lips  on  separating  theiji  after  tasting  or  kissing. 

2.  To  kips  with  a  report  on  separating  the 
lips.  Donne. 

3.  To  make  a  quick,  smart  noise  by  striking 
with ;  to  crack.  "  With  what  an  air  she  stnacks 
the  silken  thong."  Young. 

4.  To  strike,  as  with  a  whip.  Whitehead. 

SMACK,  n.  [A.  S.  SOTtPC ;  Dut.  smaak;  Ger. 
schmack ;  Dan.  smag  ;  Sw.  smak  ;  Icel.  smeckr  ; 
Polish  smak.  —  W.  ysmac,  a  stroke.] 

1.  Taste  ;  savor  ;  flavor  ;  —  a  pleasing  taste. 

Lest  dove  and  the  cadow  there  finding  a  smack.        Tiunter. 

2.  Quality  from  something  mixed ;  particular 
quality  ;  tincture.  "  Some  smack  of  age."  Shak. 

3.  A  small  quantity  ;  a  taste. 

He  essays  the  wimble,  often  draws  it  back. 

And  deals  to  thirsty  servants  but  a  smack.        Drj/den, 

4.  A  noise  made  by  separating  the  lips,  as 
after  tasting.  Johnson. 

5.  A  kiss  with  a  report  on  separating  the  lips. 

[He]  kissed  her  lips 
With  such  a  clamorous  smaek,  that,  at  the  parting. 
All  the  church  echoed.  Shak. 

6.  A  quick,  smart  noise,  as  in  striking  with  a 
whip  ;  a  crack.  Richardson. 

7.  A  quick,  smart  blow,  as  with  the  flat  of  the 
hand  ;  a  slap.  "  A  smack  on  the  face."  Johnson. 

SMAck,  M.  [Dvit.  smakschip.l  {Naxit.)  A  small 
sailing-vessel  chiefly  used  in  the  coasting  and 
fishing  trade.  Mar.  Diet. 

SAlACK'gR,  n.   One  who,  or  that  which,  smacks  : 

—  a  loud  kiss.  Ash. 
SMAck'ING,  n.    The  act  or  the  noise  of  one  who 

smacks  or  kisses  with  a  report.  Dryden. 

SMAcK'JNG,  a.     Brisk,  as  a  breeze.  Clarke. 

S\iALL,  a.  [A.  S.  smtel,  smal,  small,  slender, 
tnin  ;  Frs.  smel ;  Dut.  smal,  narrow  ;  Ger. 
schmal,  narrow,  small;  Dan.  S;  Sw.  smal;  Icel. 
smar.  —  W.  mal,  ysinala,  small,  light,  fickle.] 

1.  Little  ;  diminutive  ;  not  large  ;  not  great. 
"Two  small  fishes."  John  vi.  9. 

2.  Minute  ;  slender  ;  fine.  Ex.  ix.  9. 

Grind  their  bones  to  powder  small.  Shak. 

3.  Little  in  quantity,  amount,  duration,  or 
number.     "  This  small  inheritance."  Shak. 

The  arraj'  of  the  Syrians  came  with  a  small  company  of 
men.  2  Chron.  xxiv.  24. 

4.  Little  in  degree  or  importance ;  inconsid- 
erable;  petty;  trifling;  trivial. 

And  she  said  unto  her,  Is  it  a  small  matter  that  thou  hast 
taken  my  husband?  Gen.  xxx.  15. 

When  therefore  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  no  small  dissen- 
sion and  disputation  with  them.  Acts  xv.  2. 

6.  Of  little  genius  or  ability  ;  insignificant. 

Small  poets,  small  musicians. 
Small  painters,  and  still  smaller  politicians.         Harte. 

6.  Little  in  the  principal  quality  or  in 
strength  ;  weak.     "  Small  beer."  Swift. 

7.  Soft ;  gentle  ;  faint ;  not  lotid.  "  A  still, 
small  voice."  1  Kings  xix.  12. 

8.  Narrow-minded ;  mean  ;  sordid ;  selfish ; 
ungenerous;  as,  " A  small Taa.n." 

Syn.—  See  Little. 


SMAlL,  n.      The  small   or  narrow  part  of    any 

thing,  as  of  a  leg.  Sidney. 

t  SMAlL,  v.  a.    To  make  small.     Prompt.  Parv. 

SMALL'AtjrE,  n.  .  {Bot.)  An  umbelliferous  plant; 
common  celery  ;  Apium  graieolens.  Dunglison. 

SMALL'-ARM§,  n.  pi.  (Mil.)  Muskets,  fusees, 
rifles,  carbines,  pistols,  &c.  Stocqiieler. 

SMAlL'-BEER,  71.    A  weak  kind  of  beer.   Prior. 

SMAll'CLOTHE^,  M.  joZ.    Breeches.  Grant. 

SMALL'-COAL    (kol),    n.     1.    Little   wood-coals 

used  for  lighting  fires.  Spectator. 

2.  Coal  in  small  lumps  or  pieces.  Simmonds. 

SMALL'— CRAfT,  n.  A  vessel  or  vessels  of  small 
size,  or  smaller  than  a  ship  or  a  brig.     Dryden. 

SMAlL'-GRAiNED  (-grand),  a.  Having,  or  con- 
sisting of,  small  grains.  Clarke. 

SMAlL'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  small.  Chaucer. 

SMALL'N^SS,  n.  L  The  state  of  being  small ; 
littleness  in  bulk,  quantity,  amount,  number,  du- 
ration, or  importance  ;  diminutiveness.   Bacon. 

2.  Want  of  strength  ;  weakness.       Johnson. 

3.  Softness  or  gentleness  of  tone.  "  The 
smalhiess  of  a  woman's  voice."  Johiison. 

SMAll'— PIECE,  n.  A  Scotch  coin  worth  about 
24d  sterling  (#0.454).  Crabb. 

SMAlL-POX',  or  SMAlL'-POX  [smai-pSks',  S.  W. 
J.  Ja.  Wh. ;  sinai'i)5ks,  F.  K.  Sm.  R.],  n.  A 
contagious,  offensive  disease,  characterized  by 
fever,  with  pustules  which  appear  from  the 
third  to  the  fifth  day,  and  suppurate  from  the 
eighth  to  the  tenth  ;  variola.  Dunglison. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  introduced  inoculation  for 
the  small-pox  from  Turkey  in  1718.  Haydn. 

The  small-jmx  was  always  present,  filling  the  churchyards 
with  corpses,  tormenting  with  constant  fears  all  whom  it  had 
not  yet  stricken,  leaving  on  those  whose  lives  it  spared  tlie 
hideous  traces  of  its  power,  turning  the  babe  into  a  ehange- 
iing  at  which  the  mother  shuddered,  and  making  the  eyes 
and  cheeks  of  the  betrothed  maiden  objects  of  horror  to  the 
lover.  Macuulay. 

SMAlL'-STUFF,  n.  {Naut.)  Spunyarn,  marline, 
and  the  smallest  kinds  of  rope.  Dana. 

SMALL'— wArEsJ,  n.  pi.  A  term  in  trade  for 
knitting  and  reel-cotton,  ribbon,  wire,  webbing, 
tape,  fringes,  braid,  buttons,  laces,  bindings, 
&c. ;  haberdashery.  Simmonds. 

SMAl'LY,  ad.  In  a  small  quantity  or  degree ; 
with  smallness  or  minuteness.  AscJiam. 

SMAlt,  n.  [Ger.  schmalte;  schmettzen,  to  melt; 
Sw.  smalts.\  A  fine,  blue  substance  made  by 
fusing  glass  with  the  protoxide  of  cobalt,  and 
used  as  a  coloring  matter  for  ornamenting  por- 
celain and  earthenware,  for  staining  glass,  for 
painting  on  enamel,  for  tinting  writing-paper, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Tomlinson. 

SMALT'INE,  n.  (Min.)  A  brittle,  opaque  min- 
eral, of  a  tin-white  or  gray  color,  metallic  lus- 
tre, sometimes  crystallized,  and  consisting  of 
arsenic  combined  with  nickel  or  with  cobalt,  or 
with  both  of  them  and  iron.  Dana. 

SMAR'AGD,  n.  [Gr.  (r^dpayi5oj;  L.  smarngdus.'] 
The  emerald.  Bale.     Brande. 

SM.\-RAg'DINE,  a.  Pertaining  to,  made  of.  or 
resembling,  emerald.  Johnson. 

SMA-RAG'DITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  bril- 
liant or  emerald-green  color,  a  silky  or  pearly 
lustre,  a  laminated  structure,  and  composed 
of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of 
chrome,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Phillips. 

SMART,  n.  [Dut.  smart  ;  Ger.  schmerz  ;  Dan. 
smcrte ;  Sw.  smrlrta.] 

1.  Quick,  pungent,  lively  pain  ;  acute  or  lan- 
cinating pain.     "  A  burning  smart."        Search. 

It  increased  the  smart  of  his  present  happiness  to  compare 
them  with  his  former  happiness.  AtterlmrjI. 

2   A  fellow  affecting  vivacity.  [Cant.]  Johnson. 
3.  pi.  {Mil.)  Smart-money.  Stocqueler. 

SMART,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  smeortan;  Dut.  smirten; 
Ger    schmeHzen ;   Dan.  snierte ;    Sw.   smfirta."] 

[i.    SMAKTEl)  ;    pp.   SMARTING,    SMARTED.] 

1.  To  feel  a  quick,  lively  pain ;  to  suffer  a 
sensation  of  acute,  lancinating  pain. 

Human  blood,  when  first  let,  is  mild,  and  will  not  make 
the  eye  or  a  fresh  wound  smart.  Arbuthnot. 


2.   To  produce  a  sharp,  quick  pain. 
smarting  scourge." 


"The 
Pope. 


SMART,  a.  1.  Causing  smart  or  sharp  pain; 
painful ;  sharp.  "  Too  smart  a  stroke."  G ranville. 
Uov/  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience!  Shak, 

2.  Vigorous  :  active  ;  severe.  "  Smart  skir- 
mishes in  which  many  fell."  Clarendon, 

3.  Producing  any  effect  with  force  and  vigor ; 
acting  vigorously.  Dryden. 

4.  Acute  ;  witty.  "  A  smart  reply."  Tillotson. 

5.  Brisk;  vivacious;  lively;  sprightly.  "A 
stnart  rhetorician."  Addisoti. 

6.  Shining  and  spruce  in  apparel ;  dressed 
showily  ;  pretty  ;  gay.  Add/son. 

7.  Expert;  dextrous;  quick;  clever.   Rogct. 

SMART' EN  (sinirt'tn),  v.  a.  To  make  smart  or 
showy,  as  in  dress.  Todd. 

SMAR'TLE  (sniar'tl),  V.  n.  [Perhaps  Sw.  smc/lta, 
to  melt.  Todd.]  To  waste  or  melt  away. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Grose,     Ray. 

SMART'LY,  ad.     In  a  smart  manner  ;  vigorously: 

—  acutely ;  wittily  ;  keenly  ;  cleverly :  —  showily. 
SMART'-M6n-5Y,  n.  1.  {Laic.)  Damages  be- 
yond the  value  of  a  thing  sued  for,  given  by  a 
jury  in  cases  of  gross  misconduct  or  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant.  Burrill. 

2.  {Mil.)  Money  paid  by  recruits  to  the  re- 
cruiting parties  in  order  to  be  released  from 
their  engagements  previous  to  attestation  ;  — 
called  iilso  smarts.  Stocqueler. 

3.  Money  paid  to  be  delivered  from  an  un- 
pleasant engagement  or  situation.  Clarke. 

4.  Money  allowed  to  soldiers  and  sailors  for 
wounds  and  injuries  received.    [Eng.]    M'right. 

SMART'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  smart;  pungency;  poignancy. 

2.  Vigor ;  quickness  ;  expertness.         Boyle. 

3.  Liveliness  ;  vivacity  ;wittiness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

SMART'-TICK-gT,  n.  {Nant.)  A  certificate 
given  to  a  wounded  or  disabled  officer  or  sea- 
man entitling  him  to  receive  a  certain  sum  of 
money  from  a  fund  at  Greenwich.      Mar.  Diet. 

SMART'-VVEED,  w.  {Bot.)  A  smooth,  acrid  plant 
growing  in  moist  or  wet  ground,  with  slender, 
short,  loosely-flowered,  greenish,  drooping 
spikes ;  Polygonum  hydropiper.  Gray. 

SMASH,  v.  a.     [It.  smaccare,  to  crush,  to  squash. 

—  Ger.  schmeissen,  to  smite,  to  cast,  to  fling. 
Todd.  —  Same    as    mash.      Richardson.]      [i. 

SMASHED  ;      pp.     SMASHING,     SMASHED.]        lo 

break  in  pieces  with  violence ;  to  dash  in 
pieces  ;  to  mash.  Todd. 

SMAsh,  n.     A  dashing  in  pieces.  Brockeit. 

SMAsfi'^R,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
smashes.  P.  Mag. 

2.  Any  thing  very  large.  [Vulgar.]     lVri(/ht. 

3.  One  who  passes  counterfeit  coin.    Wright. 

SMASH'ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  smashes,  or  the 
state  of  being  smashed.  Clarke. 

fSMATCH,  V.  n.  [Corrupted  from  smack,]  To 
have  a  taste  ;  to  smack.  Banister. 

SMATCH,  M.  L  A  smack;  a  taste;  a  smatter- 
ing.—  See  Smack,  [r.]  Holder.  Shak. 
2.  A  kind  of  bird.  Johnson. 

SMAT'xpR,  V.  n.  [From  smack  or  smatch.  —  Sec 
Smack.]      \i.  smattered  ;  pp.  smattering, 

SMATTERED.] 

1.  To  have  a  slight  taste,  or  a  slight,  superfi- 
cial knowledge.  Huluet. 

2.  To  talk  superficially  or  with  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Of  state  aftairs  you  cannot  smatter,  Swi,fl. 

SMAT'TfR,  n. 


Superficial  knowledge  ;  a  smatter- 
tter  of  judicial  astrology."  Temple. 


SMAt'T^R-ER,  n.    One  who  has  a  smattering,  or 
a  slight,  superficial  knowledge.  Burton. 

BMAT'T5;R-ING,  ?i.  Slight,  superficial  knowledge; 

sciolism.  "  A  little  smattering  of  law."  Bp,  Hall. 
SMEAR  (smer),  v.  a,      [A.  S.  smyrian,  smenan; 

smere,  fat,  grease  ;  Dut.  smeeren  ;  smeer,  grease ; 

Ger.    schmiercn;    Dan.    smore ;    Sw.    sm!,rja\ 

lcc\.  smyria.  —  Gael,  swewr;  Ir.smearam.]     [i. 

SMEARED  ;  pp.  SMEARING,  SMEARED.] 

1.  To  overspread  with  an  unctuous,  viscous, 
or  adhesive  substance  ;  to  daub ;  to  besmear. 
"  Three  arrows  smeared  with  blood  "    Drayton. 

Began  to  build  a  vessel  of  huge  bulk, 

Smeared  round  with  pitch.  Milton. 

2.  To  soil ;  to  contammate  ;  to  pollute.  Shak. 


A,  E,  i,   6.  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  !,  6,  t,  Y,  short;    A,  p,  I,  O,  U.  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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8.MEAR,  n.  [A.  S.  smere,  fat,  grease  ;  Frs.  smoar ; 
Diit.  smeer;  Oer.  sliinmr;  Dan.  if  Sw.  sin  r.] 

1.  A  fat  or  oily  8ubstaiice  ;  an  uiiitiiiciit. 
[h.]  Joluison. 

2.  A  stain  ;  a  daub.  Simnunula. 

SMKAK'DAU,  n.  (/cA.)  A  species  of  flat-fish  al- 
lied to  the  flounder  and  the  sole.  Crabb. 

S.VIEAR'y  (Hniur'f),  a.     Dauby  ;  adhesive.    Howe. 

8.MEATH  (sinSth),  n.     A  kind  of  sea-fowl.    Roioe. 

SMfiC'TITE,  n.  [Or.  aurjKTii,  fuller's  earth  ;  n^';;- 
;^ii»,  to  rub.]  (.V/«;t.)  A  greenish,  hydrous  sili- 
cate of  alumina,  which,  in  certain  states  of  hu- 
midity, appears  transparent,  and  almost  gelati- 
nous. iJana. 

t  SMEETH,  V.  a.  To  smoke  ;  to  smutch.  Johnson. 

8MEETH,  V.  a.  To  smooth  :  —  to  rub  with  soot. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

SMEG-mAt'JC,  a.  [Gr.  afifiyii",  "itiiiia,  an  un- 
guent, a  soap.]     Soapy ;  detersive,  [r.]  Bailey. 

SME'LITE,  n.  [Gr.  aptfiXa),  to  wash  clean,  and 
liQoi,  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  grayish-white,  or 
bluish,  rather  tough  hydrous  silicate  of  alu- 
mina. Dana. 

SMELL,  r.  rt.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Min- 
shell  derives  it  from  Ger.  schmecken  (A.  S. 
sm(vccan),  to  smack. —  It  is  only  to  suppose 
A.  S.  snuecliaii  or  snueylian,  a  diminutive  of 
smeeccan,  and  the  word,  by  dropping  the  gut- 
tural, is  formed.  Richardson.  —  Thomson  men- 
tions Belg.  sineiikn,  to  smoke  or  reek. — Dut. 
sinoel,  the  muzzle,  the  mouth.]     \i.  smelt  or 

8MELLED  ;  pp.  8.MELMXG,  SMELT  Or  SMELLEI).] 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  nose  or  the  olfactory 
nerves ;  to  have  a  sensation  of  by  the  nose, 
through  the  medium  of  air;  to  receive  impres- 
sions of  on  the  olfactory  nerves  by  odorous 
particles  from  a  body  suspended  in  the  atmos- 
phere. "  We  siueliea  the  smoke  of  fire."    Cook. 

Their  neighbors  . . .  smell  the  same  perfumes.  Collier. 

2.  To  find  by  sagacity  ;  to  perceive  the  inten- 
tions of ;  —  followed  by  out.  L' Estrange. 

To  smell  a  rat,  to  have  strong  suspicion  of  any 
thitif;.     [Vulgar.]  Lowell. 

SMfiLL,  i\  n.  1.  To  affect  the  sense  of  smell; 
to  have  an  odor  or  scent. 

The  violet  smeltt  to  him  as  it  does  to  me.  Shot. 

The  butter  smelU  of  smolce.  liw{ft. 

2.  To  have  a  tincture  ;  to  smack. 

You  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report. 

And  smell  uf  calumny.  ShaJc. 

3.  To  exercise  the  sense  of  smell ;  to  prac- 
tise smelling.  Ex.  xxx.  38. 

4.  To  exercise  sagacity.  Shak. 

0M£:LL,  n.  1.  The  sense  or  faculfy  by  which  are 
perceived  the  impressions  made  on  the  olfactory 
nerves  by  odors;  the  sense  or  the  power  of 
smelling.  Davies. 

2.  Scent ;  odor ;  quality  of  affecting  the  ol- 
factory nerves.  "  The  smell  of  a  violet."  Locke. 
Syn.  —  The  term  smell  has  both  an  active  and  a  pas- 
sive meaning,  denoting  the  sense  or  power  of  sniell- 
ine  and  of  receiving  odor  by  the  nose.  Smell  and 
scent  are  both  said  either  of  that  wliich  receives  or 
that  which  gives  smell ;  odor,  perfume,  and  frarraiue, 
of  that  which  communicates  stnell.  All  animals  are 
supposed  to  possess  smell,  and  some  particularly  dogs, 
possess  a  peculiar  scent.  Smell  is  Indetinlte  in  its 
sense,  and  of  general  application  ;  scent,  odor,  per- 
fume, and  fragrance  are  species  of  smell.  Every  ob- 
ject that  acts  upon  the  olfactory  nerves  is  said  to 
have  smell.  Scent  is  commonly  applied  to  the  smell 
which  proceeds  from  animal  Ixidies ;  odor  to  that 
which  is  artiflcial  or  extraneous.  Smell  and  odor  may 
be  pleasant  or  unpleasant ;  perfume  and  fragrance 
pleasant. 

S-MfiLL'^R,  n.    1.  One  who  smells.     Beau.  *  Fl. 
2.  The  organ  of  smelling.  Johnson. 

SMfiLL'FEAST,  n.  One  who  frequents  good 
tables  ;  a  parasite.  South. 

8M£lL'|NG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  smells. 
2.  The  sense  of  smell.  1  Cor.  xii.  17. 

SM6lL'|NG-B6T'TLE,  n.  A  small  bottle  filled 
with  salts,  or  some  fragrant  substance,  chiefly 
used  by  ladies.  Simmoiids. 

SM£lt,  t.  &  p.  from  smell.    See  Smell. 

SMELT,  n.  [A.  S.  smelt.]  (Ich.)  A  small  fish  of 
the  family  SulmonifUe  and  genus  Osmerus,  re- 


I  scmbling  the  common  trout  in  form,  and  much 
esteemed  for  food. 

Osmerus  eperlanus,  the  common  smelt,  is  from  four 
to  eight  inches  long.  When  lirxt  taken  out  of  tlie 
water  smelts  have  a  strong  smell  of  cucumber.  Yarrell. 

SMELT,  V.  a.  [Dut.  smeUen,  to  melt  ;  Oer. 
schinelzen  ;  Dan.  smelte  ;  Sw.  smiilta.  —  Sec 
Melt.]  [/.smeltek  ;  /jp.SMELTi.No.sMELTEn.] 
To  melt  or  fuse,  as  ore,  for  the  purpose  of  sep- 
arating metal  from  extraneous  mutter.  Derfiam. 

SMftLT'^lR,  n.    One  who  smelts.  Woodward. 

SMELT' gR-y,  n.  A  building  or  place  for  smelt- 
ing ores.  Wright. 

SMELT'ING,  n.  The  operation  of  melting  ores 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  metal.        Ure. 

SMfiLT'lNG-FUR'NACE,  n.  A  furnace  for  smelt- 
ing ores.  '  Ure. 

SMERK,  tJ.  n.     To  smirk.  —  See  Smirk.     Bailey. 

SMERK,  n.    A  smirk.  —See  Smirk.  Chesterfield. 

SMERK'Y,  a.    Nice  ;  smart ;  janty.  [r,]  Spenser. 

SMER'HN,  n.  {Ich.)  An  abdominal,  malacopter- 
ygious  fish  of  the  genus  Cobitis.       Ainatoorth. 

SMEW  (smu),  n. 
(Ornith.)  A  spe- 
cies of  duck  or 
diver  ;  Mergus 
albellus ;  —  called 
also  white-nun, 
vare-widgeon,  and 
smee.  Yarrek 

SMlCK'gR,      V.      n.  Smew. 

tDan.   smigre,    to 
atter  ;  Sw.  smickra.]     To  smirk  ;  to  look  amo- 
rously or  wantonly  ;  to  simper.  Kersey. 

SMlCK'gR,  a.     Amorous;  fawning,     [k.]     Ford. 

SmIcK'^R-Ing.  n.  A  look  of  amorous  inclina- 
tion ;  an  amorous  look  ;  a  smirk.  Dryden. 

fSMlCK'^T,  n.  [Dim.  of  smock.}  The  under 
garment  of  a  woman  ;  a  smock.  Johnson. 

SMiCK'LY,  ad.  Pr»ttily ;  trimly ;  amorously.  Ford. 

SMId'DUM-TAILS,  n.  pi.  (Mining.)  The  slimy 
matter  depositea  in  washing  ore.       Simmonds. 

t  SMlD'DV,  n.  [A.  S.  smiththe  ;  Ger.  schmiede.) 
The  shop  of  a  smith ;  a  smithy.  Toda. 

SMIFT,  n.  A  match  of  paper,  or  other  light  com- 
bustible substance,  for  firing  a  charge  of  pow- 
der, as  in  a  mine  ;  a  fuse.  Ure. 

t  SMIGHT  (smit),  r.  o.    To  smite.  Spenser. 

SMIl'A-cTne,  n.  (Chem.)  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance found  in  Smilax  sarsiparilla.     Gregory. 

SJHi'Ljx,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  a^Tdal.']  A  genus  of 
monocotyledonous,  evergreen,  climbing  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  temperate  and  warm  parts  of 
both  hemispheres. 

flS"  The  valuably  medicine  known  as  sarsaparilla, 
or  sarza,  is  furnished  by  several  species  of  smilax, 
wliich  grow  in  the  forests  of  tropical  America,  the 
West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  tec.    Baird. 

smile,  v.  n.  [Dan.  smile;  Sw.  smila. — The 
oriijin  of  this  word  is  perhaps  A.  S.  smelt,  smylt, 
smilt,  sinoU,  serene,  placid,  fair.    Richardson.] 

\i.  SMILED  ;  pp.  SMILING,  SMILED.] 

1.  To  contract  the  face  so  as  to  express 
pleasure  ;  to  express'  pleasure,  kindness,  love, 
or  approbation  by  the  countenance;  —  opposed 
to  frown.     "  The  smtVm^  infant."  I'ope. 

She  TOiiferf  to  see  the  doughty  hem  slain.  J'ope. 

Pensive  Beauty  smiling  in  her  tears.  Campbell. 

2.  To  express  slight  contempt,  sarcasm,  or 
derision  by  a  smiling  look. 

Our  VinK  replied,  which  some  will  «mi7c  at  now. 

But  according  to  the  learning  of  that  time.         Camrfeii. 

3.  To  look  gay  and  joyous.  "  .<miling  plen- 
ty."    Shak.     "  The  desert  smiled."    Pope. 

4.  To  be  favorable  or  propitious. 


Then  let  me  not  pass 
Occasion  which  now  smiles. 


Millon. 

IlafliirelL 


5.  To  ferment.     [Local,  Eng.] 
SMILE,  V. a,  1.  To  awe  with  a  contemptuous  smile, 

And  sharply  smile  prevailing  folly  dead.  i'oimg. 

2.  f  To  receive  with  a  smile ;  to  smile  at. 
Smile  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fbol?  SAak. 


SMfLE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  smiling  ,  a  slight  con 
traction  of  the  face,  expressing  pleasure,  ap- 
probation, kindness,  or  favor.  Wordsworth. 

To  whom  the  angel,  with  a  smiU  that  glowed 
Celestial  rosy  red.  Jtiltun. 

2.  Gay  or  joyous  appearance. 

The  smile*  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  art         AilJison. 

3.  A  contraction  of  the  face  as  in  smiling, 
expressing  slight  contempt,  derision,  Ac;  an^ 
"  A  derisive  smile."  lionet. 

SMILE'fOl,  a.   Full  of  smiles ;  smiling.  Ch.  Oo, 

SMfLE'L{;ss,  a.     Without  a  smile.  Clarke. 

SMIL'^R,  n.    One  who  smiles.  i'ounij. 

SMIL'ING,  a.    Expressing  kindness,  love,  pleai.- 

ure,  or  approbation  by  the  countenance  or  look 
8MIL'|NG-LY,  ad.  With  a  look  of  pleasure.  BoyU 
SMiL'JNG-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  smiling. 
And  made  despair  a  uniUstaness  assume.  Bpnnt. 

t  SMiLT,  r.  n.    To  smelt.  Mortimer. 

SMIRCH,  V.  a.     [From  murk  or  murky.    Johnson. 

—  Perhaps    a   corruption  of    smutch.     Nnres.] 

[/.SMIRCHED  ;/)/?.  SMIRCHING,  SMIRCHED.]     To 

cloud  ;  to  dusk  ;  to  soil ;  to  smutch.  Shak. 

SMIRK,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  smercian.]  [i.  smirked; 
pp.  SMIRKING,  SMIRKED.]  To  Smile  Wantonly, 
affectedly,  conceitedly,  or  pertly  ;  to  look  af- 
fectedly soft ;  to  smicker  ;  to  simper.      Young. 

SMIRK,  n.     An  affected  smile  ;  a  soft  look. 

With  the  smirk  of  those  delicate  lip*.  Jenvn*. 

S.M°IRK,  o.     Affected ;  spruce  ;  trim,  [r.]  Spenser. 

SMIRK'ING,  p.  a.  That  smirks  ;  looking  affect- 
edly or  conceitedly  soft  or  kind.  "  A  certain 
smirking  air."  Addison. 

S.mIt,  p.  from  smite.    Smitten.  —  See  Smite. 

SMiTE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  smitan  ;  Dut.  smijfen  ;  Ger. 
schmeissen  ;    Dan.    smide ;    Sw.    tmitla.]      [». 

SMOTE  ;  pp.  SMITING,  SMITTEN  OT  S.MIT. —  Smit 

is  little  used.] 

1.  To  strike,  as  with  the  hand,  or  with  some- 
thing held  in  the  hand  ;  to  give  a  blow  to. 

Thou  Shalt  smite  the  rock.  Ex.  xvU.  8. 

If  a  man  smite  you  on  the  face.  2  Uur.  xi.  M. 

2.  To  kill  or  destroy,  as  by  beating,  or  with  a 
weapon  ;  to  slay. 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Anyriani 
0  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand.  2  Kings  xix.  SS. 

3.  To  blast ;  to  destroy  as  by  a  blow.  "  The 
flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten."        Ex.  ix.  31. 

4.  To  afllict ;  to  chasten  ;  to  punish. 

I^t  us  not  mistake  God's  goodness,  nor  imagine,  became 
he  smites  us,  that  we  are  forsaken  by  him.  H'ate, 

6.  To  affect  with  some  passion. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song.  Millon. 

To  smite  vitA  the  tongue,  to  reproach  ;   (o  revile 

*'  Let  us  smite  him  with  the  tongue."  Jer.  xviii.  16, 

SMiTE,  r.  n.    To  strike  ;  to  collide. 

The  heart  melteth,  and  the  knees  smite  together.    .VoA.  it  IQ, 

SMITE,  n.     A  blow.     [Local,  Eng.]  Farmer. 

SMIT'pR,  n.  One  who  smites.  "  I  gave  my  back 
to  the  smiters."  Jsa.  1.  6. 

SMItH,  n.  [M.  Goth,  smitha;  A.  S.  smith  (from 
smithan,  to  smite)  ;  Frs.  smed;  Dut.  smid,  smit ; 
Ger.  .\chmied,  schmid,  schmidt ;  Dan.  ^  Sw. 
smcd.] 

1.  One  who  forges  with  a  hammer  ;  one  who 
works  in  metals,  as  iron,  gold,  silver,  copper,  &c. 

I  saw  a  miiVA  stand  with  his  hammer  thus. 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  c<k>I, 
SS'ith  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news.       SJtak. 
There  are  white-«ni(A^  black-«mi'A>,  and  general  smith*. 

Simmomls. 

2.  A  workman  generally  ;  one  who  makes  or 
effects  any  thing.  Dryden. 

t  SMITH,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  smithian.]  To  boat  into 
shape,  as  a  smith;  to  forge.  Chaucer. 

SMIth'-CRAkt,  w.      [A.  S.  amith-crtrfl  "^    The 

craft  or  art  of  a  smith,     [r.] 

Inventors  of  pastorage,  smithcrull,  and  music.       Raleigh. 

S.MlTn'pRS,  n.pl.  Fragments;  atoms.  [Local, 
Eng.]  IlaUiweU. 

SMlTH'pR-Y,   n.     1.   The   shop   of  a   smith;  .-. 

sniithv ;  a  stithy  ;  a  forge.  Todd. 

2.  Work  done  in  a  smith's  shop;  smithing. 

"  The  din  of  all  this  smithery."  BurMi 
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S>rrni'lNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  art  of  forging  a 
mass  of  iron  into  any  shape  ;  smithery.  Moxon. 

SMTTH'Y  [simth'e,  S.  W,  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  siiiith'e, 
P.  /«.],  n.  [Su.  Goth,  smida;  A.  S.  smiththe.] 
The  shop  of  a  smith ;  a  smithery ;  a  stithy ;  a 
forge.  Dryden. 

SMITT,  n.  Fine  clayey  ore  or  ochre  used  for 
marking  slieep.  Woodward. 

SMIT'TEN  (sniit'tn),  pp.  from  smite.  Struck  :  — 
killed;  slain: — captivated;  charmed;  seized 
with  a  tender  passion  ;  fascinated.  —  See  Smite. 

He  was  himself  no  less  amitten.  with  Constantia.    Addxson. 

SMTT'TLE,  n.  [Teut.  smettelick.]  Infection. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

SMIT'TLE,  V.  a.    To  infect.  [Local,  Eng.]  Grote. 

SMIT'TLE,       )  n^  Infectious  ;  contagious.    [Scot- 
SMlT'TLISH,  )  land  and  north  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

SMOCK,  n.    [A.  S.  smoc.'] 

1.  The  under  garment  of  a  woman  ;  a  shift ; 
a  chemise.  Chaucer.     Shak.     Pope. 

2.  A  farm-laborer's  blouse  or  frock  worn  over 
the  coat ;  a  smock-frock.  Sinimonds. 

K®-  Smock  is  used  ludicrously  In  composition,  for 
any  tliiiip  relating  to  women.  ^^Smock-loyalty."  Dry- 
den.    "  Smtxk-treajon."     B.  Jonson. 

rJMOCK'-FACED  (-fast), a.  Of  girlish  face  or  com- 
plexion ;  maidenly  ;  beardless.     [Low.] 

l>eave  young  ainock-faced  beaux  to  guard  the  rear.      Fcnton. 

SMOCK'-FROCK,  n.  A  coarse  linen  shirt  or  frock 
worn  over  the  coat  by  laborers;  a  laborer's 
blouse ;  a  gabardine.  Hallhoell. 

SMOCK 'LgSS,  a.    Destitute  of  a  smock.  Chaucer. 

SMOCK'-Mlt.L,  n.  A  windmill  of  which  the  top 
only  turns  to  meet  the  wind.  Francis. 

SAIOCK'-RACE,  n.  A  race  run  by  women  for  the 
prize  of  a  fine  smock.     [N.  of  Eng.]      Brockett. 

SMOK'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  smoked;  fit 
for  smoking,     [r.]  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

SMOKE,  n.  [A.  S.  smoca,  smic,  smec,  smeoc  :  Old 
Frs.  sinai/k ;  Ger.  schmauch  ;  Dut.  smook ;  Dan. 
smog '\  The  visible,  minutely  divided,  carbo- 
naceous matter  which  is  emitted  without  being 
consumed,  from  many  combustible  substances 
when  undergoing  combustion  ;  —  in  a  more  ex- 
tended sense,  the  mixture  of  carbonaceous 
matter,  gaseous  exhalations,  and  volatile  pro- 
ducts which  arise  from  many  burning  bodies ; 
sooty  vapor.  P.  Cyc. 

As  smoke,  that  rises  from  the  kindling  fires. 

Is  seen  this  moment,  and  the  next  expires.  I'rior. 

SMOKE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  smeocan,  smecan,  smocian, 
sinican  ;  Ger.  schmauchen  ;  Hut.  smooken  ;  Dan. 
smoge.]    [i.  smoked;  pp.  smoking,  smoked.] 

1.  To  emit  smoke  ;  to  emit  a  dark  exhalation 
by  heat  or  fire  ;  to  throw  off  sooty  particles  of 
carbon  during  combustion. 

To  him  no  temple  stood  nor  altar  amoked.  Milton. 

2.  To  reek ;  to  steam ;  to  evaporate. 

Ilia  brandished  steel, 
■Which  smoked  with  bloody  execution.  Shak. 

3.  To  hum ;  to  be  kindled ;  to  wax  hot ;  to 
fume;  to  be  enraged. 

The  angel  of  the  l.ord  and  his  jealousy  shall  smoke  againsit 
that  man.  Deal.  xxix.  -Ji. 

4.  To  raise  a  dust  or  smoke  by  rapid  motion. 

Proud  of  his  steeds,  he  smokes  along  the  field.       Dryden, 

5.  To  inhale  and  exhale  the  smoke  of  burn- 
ing tobacco  or  other  substance  in  a  cigar  or  a 
pipe.     ''.Bibbing  and  smoking."  Wood. 

6.  To  smell  or  hunt  out ;  to  suspect,     [r.] 

I  began  to  smoke  that  they  were  . . .  mummers.    Addison. 

7.  To  suffer  ;  to  smart ;  to  be  punished. 

Some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome.  Shak. 

SMOKE.  V.  a.  1.  To  expose  to  smoke  ;  to  hang 
or  place  in  smoke ;  to  foul  or  to  scent  with 
smoke  ;  to  cure  or  dry  with  smoke,  as  meat ;  to 
fumigate  or  fill  with  smoke,  as  a  room. 

A  gambon  of  bacon  smoked.  Huloet. 

Let's  quit  this  ground. 
And  smoke  the  temple  with  our  sacrifices.  Shak. 

2.  To  use,  as  tobacco,  for  inhaling  and  exhal- 
ing the  smoke  while  burning. 

The  pra<;tice  of  amoking  tobacco  prevails  among  the  rich 
and  poor,  the  learned  and  the  gay.  Asiaftc  Journal. 


3.  To  use  as  a  means  for  inhaling  *.he  smoke 
of  tobacco ;  to  draw  the  smoke  of  tobacco 
through  into  the  mouth. 

Sometimes  I  smoke  a  pipe  at  Child's.  Addison. 

4.  To  expel  by  smoke ;  —  used  with  out. 

This  king,  upon  that  outrage  against  his  person,  smoked 
the  Jesuits  out  of  his  nest.  Sam/i/s. 

5.  To  smell  out ;  to  find  out ;  to  discover  ;  to 
detect.     "  They  begin  to  smoke  me."         Shak. 

6.  To  sneer  at ;  to  ridicule  to  the  face. 

Thou  'rt  very  smart,  my  dear:  but  see,  smoke  the  doctor  I 

Addison. 

SMOKE'-BF.ACK,  n.     Lamp-black.       Simmonds. 

SMOKE'-BOARD,  n.  A  board  hung  in  front  of  a 
fireplace  to  keep  the  smoke  from  emerging  into 
the  room.  Ogilvie. 

SM0KE'-B5X,  n.  A  box  at  the  end  of  a  steam- 
boiler  for  receiving  the  smoke  before  it  enters 
the  chimney.  Clarke. 

SMOKE'— CLOUD,  n.  A  cloud  of  smoke.  Hemans. 

SMOKE'-CON-SUM'ING,  p.  a.  Consuming  smoke. 

SMOKE'-DRIED,  a.    Dried  by  smoke.        Irving. 

SMOKE'-DRY,  V.  a.  To  dry  by  smoke.  Mortimer: 

SMOKE'— JACK,  n.  A  machine  turned  round  by 
the  ascent  of  smoke,  or  by  a  rising  current  in  a 
chimney  :  —  an  engine  for  turning  a  spit.  Booth. 

SMOKE'HJSS,  a.     Having  no  smoke.  Pope. 

SMOK'pR,  n.  1.  One  who  smokes  or  dries  by 
smoke.  Johnson. 

2.  One  who  uses  tobacco  in  a  cigar  or  pijie. 

SMOKE'-SAIL,  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  sail  hoisted 
against  the  foremast,  when  a  ship  rides  head 
to  wind,  to  give  the  smoke  of  the  galley  or 
kitchen  an  opportunity  to  rise.  Afar.  Diet. 

SMOKE'-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  beautiful,  much 
cultivated,  deciduous  shrub;  Phiis  cotimis  ;  — 
called  also  Venetian  sumach,  and  used  in  Europe 
in  dyeing  and  tanning.  Emerson. 

SM6'K|-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  smoke  ;  so  as 
to  be  full  2f  smoke.  Sherwood. 

SMO'KJ-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  smoky.  ^sA. 

SMO'KING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  exposing  to  smoke. 
2,  The  act  of  one  who  smokes  tobacco. 

In  1601  the  Dutch  introduced  smoking  into  Java.    I'omltnson. 

SMO'KY,  «.  1.  Emitting  smoke  ;  fumid.  ".Smo- 
ky  fires."  Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  or  nature  of  smoke. 
"  Stnoky  fog."  Harcey.  "  Smoky  rain."  Chaucer. 

3.  Noisome  with  smoke  ;  blackened  or  im- 
pregnated with  smoke.  "  'The  mark  of  smoky 
muskets."  Shak. 

4.  Infested  with  smoke  from  chimneys  or 
fireplaces.    "  Worse  than  a  smoky  house."  Shak. 

5.  Dark  ;  obscure  ;  hard  to  understand  ;  mys- 
tical. "Their  swioAj/ doctrine."    [r.]      Skinner. 

6.  Filled  with  smoke  or  a  blue  vapor  resem- 
bling smoke  ;  as,  "  A  smoky  atmosphere." 

SMOLT,  n.  {Ich.)  A  salmon  of  a  year  or  two  old, 
that  has  acquired  its  silver  scales.      Simmonds. 

When  they  fsalmons]  remove  to  the  sea  they  assume  a 
more  brilliant  dress,  and  there  become  the  smolt,  varying 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  length.  Baird. 

SMOOR,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  smoran.']  To  smother:  — 
to  smear.  lVri(/ht.  "  Smoored  and  stifled." 
Sir  T.  More.  [Written  also  smore."]  [Local, 
Eng.] 

SMOOTH,  a.  [A.  S,  smoeth,  smethe.  — W.  esmwyth. 
—  "  Sme^/ie  ground."     tl.  Gloucester ?\ 

1.  Even  on  the  surface ;  not  rough  ;  having 
no  asperities  ;  level ;  plane  ;  flat.  "  Smooth  as 
monumental  alabaster."  Shak. 

2.  Evenly  spread ;  plane ;  glossy ;  sleek. 
"The  s?woo^/t-haired  horses."  Pope. 

And  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek,  smooth  head.     Shak. 

3.  Moving  equably,  without  obstruction  ;  gen- 
tly flowing  ;  unruffled  ;  without  starts  or  breaks. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.         Shak. 

4.  Having  a  continuous,  easy  flow;  uttered 
without  liesitation  ;  voluble  ;  soft ;  not  harsh. 

From  her  sweet  lips  smooth  elocution  flows.  Qay. 

5.  Bland ;  mild  ;  flattering ;  adulatory. 

The  thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  taen  from  me  the  show 
Of  «'Moo/A  civility  Shak. 

Syn. —  See  Level. 


SMofiTH,  n.  1.  That  which  is  smooth;  the 
smooth  part  of  any  thing. 

And  she  put  the  skins  of  the  kids  of  the  goats  upon  his 
hands,  and  upon  the  smooth  of  his  neck.  Gen.  xxvii.  IG. 

2.  A  meadow,  or  grass  field.  [Local.]  Bartlctt. 

Get   some   plantain    and   dandelion  on   the  smooth   fir 
SMOOTH,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  smethian,  gesmethian.]  [». 

SMOOTHED  ;  pp.   SMOOTHING,  SMOOTHED.] 

1.  To  make  smooth  ;  to  make  plain  or  even 
on  the  surface;  to  level;  to  flatten. 

The  god  hath  smoothed  the  waters  of  the  deep.         Pope. 

2.  To  free  from  obstruction  ;  to  make  easy. 

1  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling-blocks. 

And  nmooth  my  way  upon  their  headless  necks.      Shak. 

3.  To  free  from  harshness  or  roughness ;  to 
make  flowing  or  mellifluous. 

Let  Carolina  smooth  the  tuneful  lay.  Po/ie. 

4.  To  palliate  ;  to  soften ;  to  extenuate.     "  To 
smooth  his  fault."  Shak. 

5.  To  calm ;  to  mollify ;  to  mitigate ;  to  as- 
suage ;  to  allay. 

And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful  looks.    Shak. 

6.  To  render  easy  ;  to  ease. 

The  difficulty  smoothed,  the  danger  shared.  Drj/den. 

7.  To  soften  with  blandishment ;  to  flatter. 

Because  I  cannot  flatter,  and  look  fair, 

Snvjle  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog.       Shak, 

SMOOTH'-CHINNED  (-cliind),  a.  Having  a  smooth 
chin ;  beardless.  Drayton. 

SM66tH'-DIT-TIED  (dit'tid),  a.  Smoothly  sung 
or  played ;  having  a  gentle  melody. 

Who  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth-diltied  song.     Milton. 

SMOOTH'EN  (-tfin),  v.  a.  To  make  smooth;  to 
smooth,     [r.]  Moxon. 

SMOOTH'^R,  w.  One  who  smooths.  '^Smooth- 
ers and  polishers  of  language."  Bp.  J'ercy. 

SMOOTH '-FACED  (-fast),  a.  Having  a  soft  or 
smooth  face ;  mild-looking  "  Words  that 
smooth-faced  wooers  say."  Shak. 

SMOOTH'-HAiRED  (-bird),  rt.  Having  smooth 
hair.     "  Weave  the  smooth-haired  silk."  Milton. 

SMOOTH'JNG-IR'ON,  n.  A  flat  iron  to  be  heat- 
ed, used  by  tailors  and  laundresses.  Simmonds. 

SMOOTH'JNG-PLANE,  n.  {Carp.)  A  fine,  short, 
finishing  plane  Ash. 

SMOOTH'LY,  ad.  In  a  smooth  manner;  not 
roiighly  ;  evenly  :  —  with  even  glide  or  flow  :  — 
without  obstruction  ;  without  difficulty  ;  easily; 
readily:  —  mildly;  pleasantly;  flatteringly. 

SMOOTH'N^ISS.  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  smooth  ; 
evenness  ;  freedom  from  roughness  or  asperity. 

The  nymph  is  all  into  a  laurel  gone; 

The  smoothness  of  her  skin  remains  alone.       Dryden. 

2.  Softness   or  mildness   to  the   palate ;  as, 
"  The  stnoothness  of  oil,  of  wine,  <S:c." 

3.  Softness  of  numbers  ;  easy  flow  of  style. 

Virgil,  though  smooth  where  smoothness  is  required,  is  so 
far  from  aflecting  it  that  he  rather  disdains  it.  Dryden. 

4.  Blandness  or  gentleness  of  speech  or  of 
manner  ;  bland  address. 

Iler  smoothness. 

Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience. 

Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her.  Sliak. 

In  the  very  torrent,  tenii)e8t,  and  (as  I  may  say)  whirlwind 

of  your  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance 

that  may  give  it  smoothness.  !<hak. 

SM66tH'-SPOK-EN  (-spSk'kn),  a.  Speaking 
smoothly  or  pleasantly  ;  flattering.  Eoget. 

SMOOTH'-TONGUED  (-tiingd),  a.  Having  u 
smooth  tongtie  ;  using  flattery ;  adulatory  ; 
plausible.  "  Smooth-tongued \i\\iLin."  Aitnstrong. 

fSMORE,  ^J.  a.  [A.  S.  smoran.]  To  smother 
"They  smored  and  stifled  them.  '  Hall. 

SMOR-ZJiM-'nb,  }  p_  a.     [It.]    {Mus.)  Gradually 
SMOR-ZA'TO,      )  dying  away.  Moore. 

SMOTE,  i.  from  smite.     See  Smite. 

SMOTH'pR  (smutri'er).  v.  a.  [A.  S.  smoran ;  Dut. 
smooren;  Ger.  schmoren.]  \i.  smothered; 
pp.  smothering,  smothered.] 

1.  To  suffocate  with  smoke  or  dust,  or  by  ex- 
clusion of  the  air;  to  stifle. 

Some  smoke  of  those  flames  wherewith  els.'  she  was  not 

only  burned,  but  smothered.  Sidney. 

And,  smothered  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies.        Addison. 

Untimely  smothered  in  their  dusky  graves.  ShiUc 
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2.  To  suppress ;  to  extinguish  ;  to  conceal. 

To  anmther  the  light  of  imturnl  iiiidcnitanding.       Hooker. 
My  thoii(jht,  vrhouc  inurdi-r  yrt  ia  tint  nintastical, 
SnakfK  no  my  liiiKlv  atiite  of  man,  that  function 
Is  tiHOthemi  in  •urinifc.  5/iaib. 

Syn.  —  Soo  Suffocate. 

SM6'fH'pR  (smOth'^r),  t\  n.     1.   To  smoke  with- 
out vent ;  to  smoulder.  Bacon. 
2.  To  be  suppressed  or  kept  close  ;  to  be  re- 
strained ;  to  be  repressed ;  to  be  stifled. 

A  man  hod  l>rtter  talk  to  a  post  than  let  hia  thoushts  lie 
smoking  and  siHotheriiiff.  t'otUer. 

t>M6Tir?R  (smuth'fr),  n.    1.  Smoke;  thick  dust. 

Thus  muat  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  fmolher. 

2.  t  A  state  of  suppression.  '•  After  a  long 
smother  of  discontent. '  Bacon. 

sm6th'PR-I-n6ss,  n.    State  of  being  smothery. 

SMOTH'pa-lNG-LY,  ad.    So  as  to  smother. 

SM6TH'5R-Y,  a.    Tending  to  smother.      Clarke. 

fSMoOcH,  ».  a.     To  salute  ;  to  kiss.         Stubbes. 

SMOUL'opR,  I",  n.  [t.  SMOVLnEREU ;  pp.  smoui,- 
DKRINO,  SMOL'LDEKED.]  To  bum  and  smoke 
without  flame  or  vent.  Sir  W.  Hcott. 

Ifg-  Smoulder,  smotuler,  .tmonder,  smudder,  smotAtr, 
seem  to  he  merely  different  ways  of  writing  the  same 
word,  from  the  A.  S.  smoraH,  to  suffocate.   Rickurdson. 

SMOUL'DfR,  n.    Smoke  smothered.     Gascoigne. 

SM6UL'D5R-Ing,  p.  a.  Burning  and  smoking 
without  vent ;  that  smoulders.  Milton. 

SMOUL'DgR-ING-NESS,  M.   State  of  smouldering. 

fSMOUL'DRV,  a.    Smouldering.  Spenser. 

SMUDljSE,  r.  a.     1.  To  stifle.    [Local.]    Ilalliicell. 
2.  To  smear ;  to  soil.  [Local,  Eng.]  Ilalliwell. 

SMUDGE,  H.  L  A  suiTocating  smoke.  [North  of 
England.]  Grose. 

2.  A  heap  of  damp  combustibles  partially  ig- 
nited, so  as  to  raise  a  dense  smoke  to  keep  olf 
mosquitoes.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

I  huve  had  a  imudye  made  in  a  chiifing^ish  at  my  bed- 
side. J//-K.  Claccin. 

MOg,  a.  [A.  S.  smicere;  Ger.  schmuck ;  Dut.  § 
Dan.  smuk.  —  Tooke  says,  "  Smug  is  the  past 
part,  of  smcegan,  ismeagan,  deliberate  [to  delib- 
erate], studere  fto  study],  considerare  [to  con- 
sider]. Applied  to  the  person  or  to  dress,  it 
means  studied ;  that  on  which  care  and  attention 
have  been  bestowed."]     [Colloquial  or  low.] 

L  Nice  ;  spruce  ;  trim  ;  dressed  with  aflecta- 

tion  of  niceness  ;  neat  but  not  elegant. 

A  beggar,  that  used  to  come  so  nmug  upon  the  mart.       Skalc. 

2.  Affectedly  smart.     "  That  trim  and  smug 

saying."  Annot.  on  GlanviU,  ^c,  1682. 

SMOg,  v.  a.    To  adorn  ;  to  spruce.        Chapman. 

No  sooner  doth  a  young  man  see  his  sweetheart  coming, 

but  he  nuugs  up  himself.  Burton. 

SMOg'GLE  (smug'gl),  V.  a.  [A.S.  smujan,  smuan, 
to  creep ;  Dut.  smuigen,  to  eat  in  secret ;  smok- 
kclen,  to  smuggle  ;  Ger.  schmuygeln ;  Sw.  smg- 
<ja,  to  withdraw  privately.]     [i.  smlggled  ;  pp. 

SMI  OGLING,  SMUGGLED.] 

1.  To  import  or  export,  as  goods,  without 
paying  the  customs  or  duties;  to  import  or  ex- 
l)ort  unlawfully.  Martin. 

2.  To  introduce  or  convey  secretly.        Todd. 

SMUG'GLE,  V.  n.  To  import  or  export  articles 
without  paying  the  duties  chargeable  upon  them. 

Now  there  are  plainly  but  two  wavs  of  checking  this  prac- 
tice—either tl\e  temptation  to  smvfiiile  must  be  diminished 
by  lowering  the  duties,  or  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  nmng- 
yling  must  oe  iucreased.  Cj/c.  of  Com. 

SMUG'GLED   (smOg'gld),  p.  a.     Imported  or  cx- 

Sorted  contrary  to  law,  or  without  having  the 
uties  paid ;  as,  "  Smuggled  goods." 

SMOg'GL^R,  n.      1.  One  who  smuggles. 

Snarcrs  and  tmugglerf  here  their  gains  divide.       Crahhe. 

2.  A  vessel  engaged  in  smuggling.  Simmonds. 

S.MOg'GLING,  m.  The  offence  of  secretly  import- 
ing or  exporting  goods  without  paying  the  du- 
ties chargeable  upon  them.  B/ack^totie. 

SMCg'GLY,  arf.    Neatly;  sprucely,     [a.]      Gag. 

SMCfG'NgSS,  n.  Spruceness;  neatness.  Shertcood. 

SMO'LV,  a.     Domure-looking.     [Eng.]     Wright. 


SMUT,  n.  [A.S.smlttn;  Ger.  schmutz;  Dut. 
sniet;  Dan.  smuds;  Sw.  smuts.] 

1.  A  spot  made  with  soot  or  coal,  or  the  like. 
The  steam  of  Umps  itill  hanging  on  h«r  cbccks 

In  ropy  tinut.  Dn/ilen. 

2.  A  disease  affecting  almost  every  species  of 
corn,  the  grains  of  which  become  Hlled  with  a 
fetid  black  powder,  instead  of  containing  fari- 
naceous matter ;  a  mildew  or  blight  in  corn, 
caused  by  a  parasitical  fungus  (by  the  majority 
of  naturalists  called  Uredo  segetum)  which  preys 
upon  the  sap  and  destroys  the  very  organic 
structure  of  the  grain  and  chaff"  upon  which  it 
fixes ;  —  called  also  dustbrand,  blight,  burnt- 
corn,  &c.  Farm.  Ency, 

3.  Obscene  language ;  obscenity.       Addison. 

In  puns  or  politics,  or  tales  or  lies, 

Ur  spite,  or  mail,  or  rhyme*,  or  blasphemies.       Pope. 

SMOT,  V.  a.  [t.  SMUTTED  ;  pp.  SMLTTINO,  SMUT- 
TED.] 

1.  To  stain  or  mark  with  smut;  to  blacken 
with  soot  or  coal ;  to  soil ;  to  tarnish.  Addison. 

2.  To  taint  with  mildew. 

Mildew  falleth  upon  corn,  and  siimUeth  it.         Bacon. 
SMUT,  V.  n.  To  gather  mould  or  smut.  Mortimer. 

II  SMUTCH  [sn.iich,  S.  IF.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  smuch, 
Ja.],  V.  a.  To  blacken  with  smoke  or  soot ;  to 
smear  with  something  dirty  and  black  ;  to  smut. 
"  What,  YiViSt  smutched  thy  nose  ?  "  [Low.]  Shak. 

II  SMOtcH,  n.     A  foul  spot ;  smut.  Cotcper. 

SMUTCH'IN,  M.     Snuff";  powdered  tobacco,    [u.] 

The  S)iaiiish  and  Irish  take  it  most  in  powder  or  smiitchiii, 
and  it  mightily  refreshes  the  brain.  JlotccU. 

SMUT'— MILL,  n.  A  contrivance  to  cleanse  grain 
from  smut  or  dust.  Farm.  Ency. 

SMUT'Tl-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  smutty  manner ;  black- 
ly ;  smokiiy  ;  foully. 

2.  Obscenely;  grossly;  impurely.         Tatler. 

SMC'T'TI-NfiSS,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  smutty 

or  dirty  ;  soil  from  smoke,  soot,  or  coal.Temple. 

2.  Obscenity.  Wright. 

SMUT'TY,  a.  1.  Black  with  smoke,  soot,  or  coal ; 
dirty  ;  /oul.  "  The  smutty  air  of  London." Howell. 

2.  Diseased,  soiled,  or  tainted  with  smut  or 
mildew.     "  Smutty  corn."  Locke. 

3.  Obscene  ;  indecent ;  not  modest. 

The  maUty  joke  ridiculously  lewd.  SmoUetl. 

SNACK,  n.  [From  snatch,  —  so  much  as  is  taken 
at  a  snatch.     Richardson.'] 

1.  A  share ;  a  part  taken  by  compact :  — chief- 
ly used  in  the  phrase  "  To  go  snacks  with  one  " ; 
i.  e.  to  share  together. 

At  last  he  whispers.  Do,  and  we  go  macks.  Po)>e. 

2.  A  slight,  hasty  repast.  [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

SNAck'^T,  n.  The  hasp  of  a  casement;  a  fas- 
tening.—  See  Sneck.     [ii.]  Sherwood. 

SNAC'QT,  n.  [L.  acus.]  {Ich.)  The  gar-pike  or 
sea-needle.  Ainsworth. 

SNAf'FLE  (snarfD,  n.  [Ger.  schnabel,  a  bill,  a 
beak,  a  snout;  Dut.  stMvel;  Dan.  ^t  Sw.  snabel.] 

1.  A  bridle  which  crosses  the  nose,  or  which 
consists  of  a  slender  bit  or  bit-mouth. 

The  third  of  the  world  is  yours,  which  wiiix  II  tnaffle 
You  may  pace  easy.  Shuk. 

2.  A  snaffle-bit.  Herbert. 

SNAF'FLE  (snftffl),  V.  a.  [i.  f-NAFFLED;  pp. 
SNAFFLING,  SNAFFLED.]  To  bridle;  to  hold  as 
in  a  bridle ;  to  manage.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

SNAP'FLE-BTt,  n.  A  plain,  slender  bit,  having 
a  joint  in  the  middle.  Herbert. 

SNAg,  n.  [Perhaps  simck,  —  that  which  we  may 
snatch,  catch,  or  seize  hold  of.     Richardson.] 

1.  A  jag  or  short  protubeiance ;  a  knot;  a 
knob ;  a  knarl. 

A  staff,  all  f\ill  of  little  maa*.  Simintr. 

2.  A  tooth  by  itself,  or  projecting  beyond  the 
rest ;  a  tooth,  in  contempt. 

In  China,  none  hold  women  sweet 

Except  their  m  igs  are  black  as  jet.  Prior. 

3.  A  tree  having  its  roots  fastened  in  the 
bottom  of  a  river,  or  a  branch  of  a  tree  thus 
fastened; — common  in  the  Mississippi  and 
some  of  its  tributaries.    [U.  S.J  Flint. 

4.  A  branch  on  the  antler  of  a  deer.  Brande. 
SNAg,    r.    a.       [».  SNAOOED ;   pp.    snaooino, 

SNAOOED.] 


schnegel;  Dan.  snegl;  Sw. 


1.  To  hew  roughly  with  an  axe;  —  to  cut  the 
knots  or  branches  from.    [North  of  Eng.]   Toad. 

2.  To  stop,  upset,  or  wreck,  as  a  I  oat  or  ves- 
sel, by  running  against  a  tree  or  snag  in  a  river. 
— •  See  Snag,  n.    [U.  S.]  Flint. 

8NAg'-B6aT,  n.  A  steamboat  with  an  appara- 
tus for  removing  snugs,  or  obstructions  to  navi- 
gation in  rivers.  Simmonds. 

SNAG'GgD,  a.  Full  of  snags  or  protuberances; 
shaggy  ;  knotty.     '•  Stuigged  sticks."         More. 

SNAggy,  a.  1.  Full  of  9nag8  or  poinU;  abound- 
ing with  knots.     "  A  snaqgy  oak."        Spenaer. 
2.  Testy  ;  pee'ish.     [North  of  Eng.]    Grose. 

SNAIL  (snal),  n.     [A.  S.  stuegel,  snagl,  stuel,  ane- 
gal;  Get.  schnecxe;  sc'         *    *" 
snigel.] 

1.  (/To  /. )  The  com-  /=^  K 
mon  name  of  several               Jl0S^ 
genera  of  moUusks  ""^ 
belonging     to     the 
classes  Gasteropoda 
and     Pteropoda ;  — 
properly  a  moUusk  of  the  genus//e/<x.  Woodward. 

I  can  tell  why  a  tnail  has  a  bouse.  —  Why  ?  —  Wh>-,  to  put  '• 
head  in.  _  Sitat. 

2.  A  sluf^sh  person ;  one  who  moves  very 
slowly ;  a  drone. 

Dromio,  thou  drone,  thoa  snatV,  thou  slug,  thou  sot.  Skak. 

3.  t  A  tortoise. — See  Tortoise. 

There  be  also  in  that  country  a  kind  of  mnib  [tpstndinnl, 
that  be  so  great  that  manv  persons  may  lodge  them  in  their 
shells  as  men  would  in  a  nouse.  Sir  John  Momlrrilir. 

Apclles  uwd  tn  point  o  pood  housewife  on  a  mm'/ to  import 
that  she  was  home-keeping.  IkitnH. 

When  he  had  once  enjoined  himself  so  hard  a  task,  he 
tJien  considered  the  Greek  proverb  I  \ii:>  \iLKbfr)<,  n,  i 
i^aycXv,  v  ftii  ^a}  ci i  ].  that  he  must  cither  eat  the  whole 
mail  or  let  it  quite  alone.  Drylm. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  plant,  native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, cultivated  for  the  curiosity  of  its  pod«, 
which  resemble  snail-shells ;  Mcdicago  scuteUn- 
ta.  Wood. 

Manii-floitered  snail,  (^ol.)  a  plant  indigenous  in 
the  South  of  Europe  ;  Medicago  helix.  Loadan. 

jjgfThe  land-imaih,  or  shell  limd-xnails,  are  slow- 
creeping  ninlliisks,  liavine  a  gliitiniuis  tiody,  of  the 
family  Helicidie.  The  animals  reypire  free  air  in  a 
closed  chamber  lined  with  pulmonic  vesselK,  imii- 
ally  placed  on  the  front  of  the  back  of  the  animnl. 
covered  by  the  siiell,  and  having  an  opening  rloeed 
by  a  valve  on  the  side.  The  Ktiella  are  various  in 
fomi,  and  always  external  and  capable  of  contain- 
ing the  entire  animal.  The  poiid-.tnaiU  are  niolliiiiroiis 
animals  of  the  family  I.imneidir,  lielonging  tn  the  in- 
operculate  pulnionifemiis  Gasteropoda,  and  containing 
many  species,  liaving  tliin,  horn-colored  shells.  They 
inhabit  fresh  water,  and  have  the  power  of  floating 
on  the  surface  with  the  hack  dowiiwardii,  the  concave 
surface  of  the  foot  forming  a  kind  of  lioat.  —  also  gas- 
teropodous  nuilliisks  found  In  fre^^h  water,  of  the  genus 
Paludina.  The  shells  of  these  pond-xnails  are  for  the 
most  part  conical  in  shape,  with  a  rounded  oval  mouth, 
and  an  orbicular  horny  operculum  The  slugs  or  inol- 
lusks  of  the  genus  Ltmaz  are  also  called  snails.  Batrd. 

SNAIL'-CLAv-5R,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Medicago ;  snail-trefoil.  Wright. 

SNAIL'-FLoW-^R,  n.  (Bot.)  A  leguminous 
plant  of  the  genus  Phaseolus,  or  kidnev-bcan  ; 
Phaseolus  Caracalla.  Loudon. 

SNAIL'-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  snail ;  very  slow. 
Ton  courtiers  move  so  mail-like  in  your  busines*. 

SNAIL'— PACED  (snal'past),  a.  Moving  very  slow, 
as  a  snail.     "  Snail-paced  Beggary  !  "         Shak. 

SNAlL'-SHfeLL,  n.    The  covering  of  the  snaiL 

SNAIL'-SLOW,  a.     Slow  as  a  snail.  Shak. 

SNAIL'-TRE-FOlL.  »».     {Bot.)  The  snail-claver. 

SNAKE,  n.  [A.  S.  sitaca,  snake  ;  snicnn,  to  creep ; 
Ger.  schnake  (provincial),  a  water-snake;  Dan. 
snog;  Sw.  snok  ;  Icel.  stuikr,  siukr.  —  Sansc. 
naga.]  {7o'l )  A  serpent ; — the  general  name 
of  serpents,  whether  hamiless  or  venomous, 
but  specially  a  serpent  of  the  oviparous  kind, 
whose  bite  is  harmless,  as  distinguished  from  a 
viper. 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song. 
That,  Uke  a  wounded  snake,  dra^-s  its  slow  length  ahmir. 

I'ofie. 

SN.AKE,  r.  a.  {Nattt.)  To  wind  about  spirallv,  as 
a  rope,  M'ith  spun-yam,  marline,  &c.  Mar.  LUct. 

SNAKE'-BIRD,  n.  {Omith.)  The  darter;  — so 
called  from  its  longneck. —  See  Dartek.  liaird. 

SNAKE'GOURD,  n.  {Bot.  The  common  name 
of  climbing  plants  of  the  genus  Tricosnnthes ; 
—  so  called  from  the  fruit  of  one  of  the  spe- 


MiCN,  SfR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    st^LL,  bOR,  R(>LE.  — 9,  p,  9,  4,  soft;  C,  B,  5,  J,  hard;  ?  «  «;   ^  <M  g«.  — THIS,  tftis- 
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cles    rricosaiithes  anguina)  resembling  a  ser- 
pent^ Baird.     Loudon. 
SNAKE'^HEAD,      )  „      i.  i^Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
SNAKE'S-HEAD,  )  fig-wort   family  ;   the   turtle- 
head  ;  shell-flower  ;  balniony  ;   Chelone  glabra  ; 

—  so  called  from  the  corolla  resembling  in  shape 
the  head  of  a  reptile.  Gray. 

Sj.  {Railroads.)  The  end  of  an  iron  rail,  thrawn 
up  in  front  of  the  car-wheels,  and  sometimes 
entering  the  car.     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

SNAKE  MOSS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  for  the  com- 
mon club-moss,  or  Lycopodium  clavatum,  the 
inflammable  spores  of  which  are  used  in  Ger- 
many, for  artificial  lightning  on  the  stage,  and 
also  for  rolling  up  in  pills.  Simmonds. 

SNAKE'NUT,  n.  (Rot.)  The  fruit  of  the  Ojihi- 
ocaryon  paradoxum,  a  tree  growing  in  Demara- 
ra  ;  —  so  called  from  its  large  embryo  resembling 
a  snake  coiled  up.  Lindlcy. 

SNAKE'ROOT,  n.  (Bot.)  1.  A  name  applied  to 
several  plants  of  different  genera,  from  their 
supposed  virtue  of  curing  snake-bites.  Gray. 
Black  snakeroot,  a  name  apiJied  to  perennial  herbs 
of  the  genus  Sanicalu,  especially  to  Satucula  Marilan- 
(lica  ; —  also  to  Cimicifuffa  rac.emosa,  or  Actwa  racemusa, 

—  Button-snakerout,  a  name  applied  to  plants  of  the 
genus  /Crj/noriam,  especially  to  Erynaium  yucciEfoHum, 
which  is  called  also  rattlpsnake-master ;  —  also  to  pe- 
rennial herhs  of  the  genus  Liatrts.  —Heart  snakernot, 
a  species  of  Amrnm,  or  wild  ginger;  Asaram  Cana- 
dense,  or  Canada  snakerout.  —  Ftririma  snakeroot,  a 
species  of  birthwort  ;  Aristolnchia  serpentaria  ;  —  used 
in  nicdicinc  as  a  tonic  anil  stimulant.  —  IVhite  xiiake- 
Toot,  the  perennial  herb  Eupatoriam  ajrerutoides. 

Oray.     Dan^lison. 

2.  The  root  of  several  plants  used  in  medi- 
cine, and  reputed  to  be  efficacious  in  curing 
snake-bites.  Loudon.     Simmonds. 

SNAkE'S'-HEAD-I'RIS,  M.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
iris  ;  Iris  tuberosa.  Loudon. 

SNAKE'STONE,  n.  (Pal.)  1.  An  ammonite;  — 
being  curved  like  a  coiled  snake.  Brandc. 

2.  A  kind  of  hone-slate,  or  whetstone  ob- 
tained in  Scotland.  Simmonds. 

SNAKE'VVEED,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  applied  to 
Aristolochia  serpentaria,  and  to  Polygonum  bis- 
torta.  Dunglison. 

•S.NAKE'WOOD  (-wild),  n.  (Bot.)  1.  A  climbing 
plant  of  the  genus  Strychnos,  a  native  of  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  and  of  Silhet,  having  small 
greenish-yellow  flowers,  a  yellowish  fruit  as 
large  as  an  orange,  and  a  bitter  wood,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  cobra  da 
capello,  or  hooded  snake ;  the  snake-poison- 
nut;  Strychnos  colubrintt.  Eng.Cyc. 

2.  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Ophioxylon ;  —  so  called  from  their  twisted  roots 
and  stems.  Eng.  Cyc. 

3.  The  hard  beautiful  wood  or  timber  obtained 
.  from  a  species  of  B)osiiimm  (called  by  Aublet 

Piratinera  Guianensis),  a  tree  growing  in  South 

America.  Lindley. 

SNAK'ISH,   a.     Like  a  snake;   having  the  form 

and  qualities  of  a  snake ;  snaky.        E.  Erring. 

SNA'KV,   a.     1.  Pertaining   to,  or   resembling,  a 

snake;  snakish;  serpentine;  winding.  Spensor. 

2.    Abounding    in    snakes ;    infested    with 

snakes  ;  having  snakes  ;  as,  "  Snaky  swamps." 

In  liis  hand 
He  took  caduceus,  his  simkij  wand.  Milton. 

3.  Insinuating  ;  cunning  ;  sly  ;  deceitful. 

So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  he  directs 

His  easy  stops,  girded  with  snaky  wiles.  Milton. 

SNAp,  V.  a.  [Dut.  snappen,  snaauice7i;  Gcr. 
schnappen;  Dan.  snappe;  S\v.  snap;]a.  —  From 
Ger.  schnehbn,  the  beak  of  a  bird,  with  which  it 
»;ict/js  or  seizes  its  prey.  Wachter.]  [?.  sxappkd 
or  snapt;  pp.  snapping,  snapped  or  snapt.] 

1.  To  bite  or  catch  suddenly ;  to  catch  or 
snatch  at;  to  seize.  " One  of  the  horses  snapt 
off  the  end  of  his  finger."  Wiscmari. 

lie  miapst  deceitful  air  with  empty  jaws.  Gaji. 

2.  To  break  at  once  or  suddenly,  as  with  the 
teeth  ;  to  break  short,  as  a  brittle  substance. 

.      -.  And.  stnigeling  to  escape,  they  mopperl  the  pole, 

.  .       And  with  the  splinteicd  fragnient  flew  to  Troy.   Cou-j>er. 

3.  To  strike  or  shut  to  with  a  quick,  sharp 
sound.     "  Then  snapt  his  box."  Pope. 

4.  To  cause  to  spring  back  and  vibrate  with  a 
sudden  sound;  to  twano; ;  as,  "To  snap  the 
strings  of  an  instrument."  Dtright. 


5.  To  crack,  as  a  whip. 

6.  To  interrupt  or  break  upon  suddenly  with 
sharp,  captious,  angry  language  ;— often  with  up. 

A  surly,  lU-bred  lord. 
That  chides  and  maps  her  Uji  at  every  word.    Oranville. 

SNAp,  t'.  n.  1.  To  make  an  effort  to  bite  with 
eagerness  ;  to  try  to  seize. 

If  the  young  dace  try  to  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike,  I  «ce  no 
reason  but  I  may  siiai>  at  him.  Shak. 

2.  To  break  short ;  to  fall  asunder  suddenly ; 
to  break  without  bending. 

With  the  least  bending  it  will  snap  asunder.         Moxon. 

3.  To   utter  sharp,  impatient,  angry  words; 
to  snarl ;  as,  "  To  snap  at  any  one." 

SNAp,  ti.  1.  An  attempt  to  seize  or  bite ;  a  quick, 
eager  bite  ;  a  seizure  ;  a  catch. 

They  would  cut  an  apple  in  two  at  one  snap.        Carew. 

2.  A  su-dden  breaking  of  any  thing.  John:on. 

3.  A  sharp  noise ;  the  crack  of  a  whip. 

4.  A  catch  or  small  fastening  to  a  bracelet,  a 
necklace,  a  purse,  a  locket,  ike.  Simmonds. 

5.  A  greedy  fellow  ;  a  snapper.    UEUrangc. 

6.  A  sudden  turn  of  cold  weather.     "  A  cold 
snap."     [Colloquial,  U.  S.]  BdrtMt. 

7.  A  small,  round,  crisp  cake.  Brockett. 
SNAp'-I)RAG-OX,    n.      1.    (Bot.)    The   common 

name  of  plmts  of  the  genus  Antirrhinvm.  Gray. 
2    A  child's  play,  called  also  Jfap- dragon.  — 
See  Flap-1)UAOon.  Tatler.     Swift. 

S.\AP'HANCE,  n.  (Mil.)  A  Dutch  firelock,  intro- 
duced to  the  English  army  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I. ;  a  gun  that  fires  without  a  match.  Stocqueler. 

SNAP'P^R,  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  snaps. 

A  snnpper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.  Shak. 

SNAP'PI.\G-TUR'TLE,   n.     (Zolil.)  A  species  of 

fresh-water    tortoise    common    in    the   United 

States,  which  snaps  eagerly  at  every  thing  that 

approaches  it ;  Chelydra  serpentina.      Agussiz. 

SNAp'PISH,  a.     1.  Eager  to  bite;  in  the  habit  of 

snapping.     "  Snajypish  curs."  Addison. 

2.  Sharp  in  reply  ;  peevish  ;  snarling  ;  surly  ; 

waspish;  tart;  irascible.  "  Smart  and  swff^/JisA 

dialogue."  Cowper. 

SNAp'P1SII-LV,  ad.    In  a  snappish  manner;  tart- 
ly ;  peevishly  ;  crossly.  Prior. 
SNAP'PISH-NESS,  n.     The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  snappish  ;  tartness;  peevishness, 
lie  threatened,  with  great  snai)pishness.  to  fldg  me. 

Wakefield. 

SNAP'PY,  a.     Snappish  ;  cross.     Sir  E.  Brydges. 

SNAp'SAC'K,  n.  [Sw.  snappuck.']  (Mil.)  A  sol- 
dier's bag ;  a  knapsack.  South. 

SNAPT,  i.  &p.     Sometimes  used  for  snapped. 

fSNAR,  r.  n.     To  snarl.  Spenser. 

SxAre.  71.  [Dut.  snoer,  a  string,  a  cord;  Ger. 
schnur;  Dan.  snor,  a  string,  a  cord;  snare,  a 
snare ;  Sw.  snzre,  a  string,  a  cord ;  snara,  a 
snare.] 

1.  Any  thing  set  to  catch  an  animal,  particu- 
larly a  bird  ;  a  gin  ;  a  net ;  a  trap  ;  a  noose. 
How  sweet  thou  sing'st,  how  near  the  deadly  snarel     Milton. 

2.  Any  thing  by  which  one  is  ensnared.  Shak. 
A  fool's  mouth  is  his  destruction,  and  his  lips  are  the  mnre 

jf  his  soul.  Pmr.  xviii.  7. 

3.  One   of  the  strings  of  twisted   raw  hide 
strained  upon  the  lower  head  of  a  drum.  Town. 

SNArR,  r.  a.  [i.  SNAKED  ;  pp.  snaring,  snaiied.] 
To  c  itch  with  a  snare;  to  entrap;  to  entangle; 
to  ensnare  ;  to  betray  into  unexpected  trouble. 
The  wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his  o\ni  hands.  /'.<.  ix.  Ifi. 

SNAre'— DRUM,  n.  The  common  small  military 
drum,  as  distinsjuished  from  the  bass-drum. — 
See  Sn.vHE,  n.  No.  3.  Totcn. 

SNAr'KR,  n.     One  who  snares.  Middleton. 

SNArL,  v.  n.    [Ger.  schnarren.']  \i.  snarled  ;  pp. 

SNAUI.ING,  SNARLED.] 

1.  To  growl  as  a  dog  or  other  animal  ;  to  gnarl. 
That  I  should  snnrl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog.         Shak. 

Like  dogs  that  snarl  about  a  bone. 

And  play  together  when  they  'vc  none.  Bvtler. 

2.  To  speak  roughly  or  harshly;  to  talk  in 
rude,  grumbling  tones.  Congreve. 

Sometimes  my  plague,  sometimes  my  darling; 

Kissing  to-day,  to-morrow  snarling.  I'nor. 

SNARI/,  V.  a.  To  entangle;  to  complicate;  to 
embarrass  ;  to  involve  in  knots  ;  to  twist. 

And  from  her  head  oft  rent  her  snarled  hair.        Spenser. 


SNARL,  71.      1.   An  entanglement   as  in  twistt'd 

thread;  a  complication  ;  a  tangle,        Ilollownu 

To  pick  a  snarl  out  of  the  yarn  she  is  winding.       Ju'lil. 

2.    An   angry  contest;    a    quarrel.      [Local, 

Eng.,  colloquial,  U  S.]       HoUoway.     Bartlett. 

SNARL'gR,  n.  One  who  snarls ;  a  growling,  sur- 
ly, quarrelsome  fellow.  Swift. 

SNARL'ING, />.  rt.  Growling;  grumbling  angrily 
or  peevishly  ;  snappish  ;  cross  ;  waspish. 

SNAr'Y,  a.  Tending  to  ensnare;  insidious;  en- 
tangling,    "  Their  snary  webs."  Dryden. 

t  S.N'AST,  n.  [Ger.  schnaiize,  a  snout,  a  mtizzle.] 
The  snuff  of  a  candle.  Bacon. 

SNATCH,  v.  a.  [Dut.  snakkcn,  to  gasp,  to  long, 
to   aspire.]      [^.   snatched  ;   pp.  snatching, 

SNATCHED.] 

1.  To  catch  eagerly  or  violently  ;  to  seize  ab- 
ruptly or  suddenly  ;  to  grasp  ;  to  gripe.  "Nay, 
do  not  snatch  it  from  me."  Shak. 

2.  To  seize  and  transport  suddenly  or  swift- 
ly.    "  Snatch  me  to  heaven."  Thomson, 

3.  To  take  as  by  grasping;  to  take  suddenly. 

From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part. 

And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  I'a)>e, 

SNATCH,  V.  n.  To  bite,  or  catch  eagerly  at 
something.  "And  fiends  will  snatch •AXix,." Shak. 

SNAtch,  n.  1.  A  hasty  catch  ;  an  attempt  to 
seize  suddenly  or  abruptly. 

Why,  then,  it  seems  some  certain  snatch  or  so 

Would  serve  your  turns.  Sliak. 

2.  A  short  fit  of  exertion  ;  a  broken  or  inter- 
rupted action  ;  a  short  spell  or  turn. 

After  a  shower  to  weeding  a  snatch.  Tiisser, 

They  move  by  fits  and  snatches.  Wilkins. 

3.  A  small  part  of  any  thing  ;  a  fragment. 

She  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes.  Shak. 

4.  A  shuffling  answer;  a  quip. 

Come,  sir,  leave  mc  your  snatches,  and  yield  me  a  direct 
answer.  Shak. 

5.  A  hasty  repast ;  a  mack.    [Scot.]  Bosive/l. 

SNATCH'-BLOCK,  n.  (Naut.)  A  single  block, 
with  an  opening  in  its  side,  below  the  sheave, 
to  receive  the  bight  of  a  rope.  Dana. 

SNAtcH'^R,  n.    One  who  snatches.  Shak. 

SNATCH'ING-LY,  ad.  In  an  abrupt  or  snatching 
manner  ;   hastily  ;  abruptly.  Johnson. 

SNATH,  n.  [A.  S.  Sliced.]  The  handle  or  pole  of 
a  scythe. 

j^g=-  Ct  is  written  snath  in  the  United  States.  Ray 
and  Orose.  spell  the  word  with  the  same  meaning, 
snathe ,  Ash,  snead  and  .<ineed ;  HoUouiay,  snead  and 
sneathe  ;  KraiM,  sneath  ;  Baker,  snathe  ;  Wriaht,  sneed, 
snead,  and  sneath.  In  the  north  of  England  and  in 
Scotland,  it  Is  called  sned.     Brockett  and  Jamieson. 

SNATME,  v.  a.  [M.  Goth,  sneithan,  to  cut  off; 
A.  S.  snidan,  snithan ;  Dut.  snijden;  Ger. 
schneiden,  \.Q  cwt.l  To  prune ;  to  lop.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Brockett. 

t  SNAt'TOCK,  n,  [From  snathe.]  A  chip ;  a 
slice  ;  a  cutting ;  a  piece  cut  off.  Gayton. 

SNEAD,  M.  L  The  handle  of  a  scythe;  a  snath. /ls/(. 
2.  A  line  ;  a  string.      [Local,  Eng.]     Travis. 

SNEAK  (snek),  v.  n.     [A.  S.  snican  ;  Dan.  snige.] 

[i.  SNKAKEl)  ;  pp.  SNEAKING,  SNEAKED.] 

1.  To  creep  slyly,  covertly,  meanly,  or  ser- 
nlely  ;  to  come  or  go  as  if  afraid  to  be  seen  ;  to 
steal  away  privately;  to  skulk.  Shak. 

You  skulked  behind  the  fence,  and  sneaked  away.     Dri/ilen. 

2.  To  behave  with  meanness  and  servility ;  to 
crouch  ;  to  truckle.  South. 

The  fawning,  sneaking,  and  flattering  hypocrite,  that  will 
do  or  be  any  thing  for  his  ow)i  advantage.  Stillinnfltel. 

t  SNEAK  (snek),  r.  «.  To  hide  or  conceal  in  a 
mean  or  cowardly  manner.  Wake. 

SNEAK  (snek),  n.     A  sneaking,  mean  fellow. 

A  set  of  simpletons  and  superstitious  sneaks.        Glanvill. 

SNEAK'-CUP,  n.    See  Sneakup.  Shak. 

SNEAK'fR,  n.  L  One  who  sneaks ;  a  sneak. 
"  Sneakers  and  time-servers."  Waterlavd. 

2.  A  small  drinking-cup  or  punch-bowl.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]  Spectator. 

SNEAK'ING,  p.  a.  1.  Creeping  away  slyly  or 
meanly  ;  stealing  along. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   k,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  $,  {,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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2«  Servile ;  mean  ;  low ;  crouchinp; ;  tracklinf^. 

What  mienking  fellow  comes  yonder?  Shak. 

3.  Meanly  parsimonious  ;  niggardly.  Johnson. 

8NEAK'|NG-Ly,  ad.  In  a  sneaking  or  cowardly 
manner ;  meanly  ;  covertly. 

Do  all  thinfia  like  u  man,  not  tneakhiolu.  Ihrhrrt. 

SNBAK'|NU-Nf:SS,  ra.  Meanness  i  baseness  ;  piti- 
fiilness ;  niggardliness.  Boyle. 

t-SNKAKS'BY,  n.  A  sneaking,  mean,  paltry  fel- 
low ;  a  sneak  ;  a  coward.  BaiToto. 

t  SNEAK'l'P,  n.    A  sneak ;  a  sneaker.  Shak. 

tSNKAP  (snSp),  t).  a.  [Dut.  snippen,  to  snip, 
to  clip;  Dan.  snibbe,  a  rebuke,  a  check.] 

1.  To  reprimand;  to  rebuke  or  reprove  quick- 
ly or  abruptly ;  to  check.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  nip  or  pinch,  as  frost.  Shak. 
tSNE.\P  (snSp),  »t.    A  reprimand  ;  a  check. 

1  will  not  undergo  this  stieap  without  reply.  Shak. 
SNEATII,  ;  „.  The  handle  of  a  scythe.  — See 
SNEATHE,  )  S.NATH.  Wrujht. 

tSNEB,  V,  a.  To  check ;  to  chide ;  to  reprimand 
abruptly  ;  to  sneap.  Spenser. 

SNECK.n.  The  latch  or  bolt  of  a  door ;  —  written 
also  snick.     [Local,  Eng.]  Ray. 

i?.n£CK'5T,  n.  A  string  to  draw  up  the  latch  of 
a  door.     [Local,  Eng.]  Bailey. 

SNED,  rt.     The  handle  of  a  scythe. —  See  Snatu. 

SNfiD,  V.  a.  To  cut  off;  to  lop;  to  snathe.  —  See 
Snathe.     [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

8NEE,  n.    A  knife.     [Obsolete  or  local.] 

Snick  and  snee,  a  conibat  with  knives.  [A  cant 
phrase.]  .^sk. 

8NEED,  n.  The  handle  of  a  scythe. —  See  Snath. 

SNEER,  V.  n.  ["  Apparently  of  the  same  family 
with  snore  and  snort."  Johnson.  —  Perhaps 
connected  with  snarl.  Richardson.  —  Perhaps 
with  sneeze.  —  See  Sneeze.]  {i.  sneeked  ;  pp. 
SNEERING,  sneered.]  Evelyn. 

1.  To  show  contempt  or  scorn  by  outward 
manner,  as  by  turning  up  the  nose.       Johnson. 

2.  To  insinuate  contempt  by  covert  expres- 
sions; to  scort';  to  deride  ;  to  gibe  ;  to  jeer. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 

And,  without  siieeriity,  teach  the  rest  tu  sneer.  Pope. 

3.  To  show  mirth  awkwardly.  Tatlei: 
Syn.  —  See  Scoff. 

SNEER,  n.  A  look  or  utterance  of  contemptuous 
or  scornful  ridicule  ;  a  turning  up  of  the  nose 
in  derision  ;  an  expression  of  ludiictous  scorn ; 
a  jeer ;  a  gibe  ;  a  scotf. 

There  was  a  laughing  devil  in  his  meer.  J}j/ron. 

An  elo<iuent  historian,  beside  his  more  direct,  and  there- 
fore fairer,  attacks  u|Hm  the  credibility  of  evangelic  story,  has 
contrived  to  weave  into  his  narration  one  continued  mirer 
upon  the  cause  of  Christianity,  nnd  uiwn  the  eharacter  ond 
wrlti  ngs  of  its  ancient  patrons.  Who  can  refute  a  siuxr  't  Paley. 

t  SNEER,  V.  a.    1.  To  jeer  at;  to  scoff  at. 

Nor  sneered  nor  bribed  from  virtue  into  shame.      Savage. 

2.  To  utter  with  contemptuous  expression  or- 

grimace  ;  to  deride.  Congreve. 

B.VEER'fR,  n.    One  who  sneers.  Warburton. 

tSNEER'Fl^L,  a.  Given  to  sneering;  sneering. 
"  The  snecrful  maid."  Shenstone. 

8NEER'|NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  sneering  or  scornful 
manner ;  contemptuously.  Mather. 

SNEEZE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  niesan,  to  sneeze,  snytan, 
to  blow  the  nose,  to  suite ;  Dut.  niezen ;  Old 
Ger.  ninsati ;  Gcr.  niesen ;  Dan.  nyse ;  Sw.  nys.i. 
—  Icel.  snirre,  snerri.]  [t.  sneezed  ;  pp.  sneez- 
«NO,  SNEEZED.]  To  emit,  spasmodically  and 
audibly,  breath  and  moisture,  from  irritation  of 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  nose. 

Which  tickled  my  nose  like  a  straw,  and  made  me  meezt 
Tlolently.  Swift. 

SNEEZE,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  sneezes,  or  the 
noise  made  by  sneezing;  a  violent  emission  of 
air  with  moisture,  audibly,  by  the  nose. 

Harmless,  If  not  wholesome,  a«  a  meeze.  iltUmt. 

eNEEZE'-VVEEl),  «.  {Bot.)  A  plant  which  caus- 
es sneezing  ;  liehnium  atdvmnale.  Gray. 

SNEEZE'WORT  (3nS/,'wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  species 
of  yarrow  with  white  flowers  ;  Achillea  ptarmi- 
ca.  Gray. 

SNEEZ'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  sneezing;  sternu- 
tation. Bacon. 


2.  A  medicine  to  promote  sneezing. 

Siiefziiigf,  mosticalnries,  and  nasals.  Burton. 

fS.NfeLL,  a.  [A.  S.  snel;  Dut.  snel;  Ger.  schnell.] 
Nimble;  active;  lively.  [Obsolete,  or  local.]  Lye. 

SNftT,  M.     ( //mh<»I(7.)  The  fat  of  a  deer.     Bailey. 

tSNEVV.   The  pret.  o{  snow.    Snowed,     Chaucer. 

t  SNTb,  v.  a.  To  check ;  to  reprimand  abruptly ; 
to  snub  ;  to  nip:  to  sneap.  Chaucer. 

SNIcK,  n.     1.  t  A  small  cut  or  mark.  Todd. 

2.  Alatch.— See  Sneck.  [Local.]  Todd. 
Snick  and  ante,  a  combat  with  knives.         Hlseman. 

SNiCK'gR,  r.  n.     [Probably  from  the  sound.]    [i. 

SNICKEPED  ;  pp.  SNICKERING,  SNICKEI'ED.]    TO 

laugh  in  a  sly  or  half-suppressed  manner;  to 
giggle  ;  to  titter ;  to  snigger. 

Ifa.  ha,  hal  mirkerrri  out  the  woman,  more  aOaid  of  poper 
money  than  the  doctor's  knife.  Juad. 

8S]t'V,  r.  n.  [Dut.  snuiven,  to  snuff;  Ger. 
s-hWivffe 'n,  schni'iffeln,  to  snulTle.]  [i.  SN iffed  ; 
/j/j.  SNIFFING,  SNIFFED.]  To  draw  breath  au- 
dibly up  the  nose  ;  to  snuff. 

And  something  in  the  wind 

Conjectured,  sniffing  round  and  round.  Cowper. 

SNIfF,  V.  a.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath  through 
the  nose ;  to  snuff,     [r.]  Todd. 

SNIff,  n.    The  act  of  sniffing.  Warton. 

SNiF'FLE,  V.  n.     To  snuffle.  Roget. 

SNIft,  ».  n.    To  snort;  to  snuff,    [u.]    Johnson. 

SNIfT,  n.  A  moment:  —  slight  snow;  sleet. 
[Local,  Eng.]  HulUwell. 

SNlFT'JNG-VALVE,  n.  A  valve  immersed  in 
water,  and  resembling  a  small  unloaded  safety- 
valve,  at  the  end  of  a  pipe  through  which  air 
may  be  ejected  from  the  cylinder  or  the  con- 
denser of  a  low-pressure  steam-engine  ;  a  blow- 
valve  ;  —  so  named  from  the  peculiar  noise  made 
when,  the  air  having  all  escaped,  the  steam  be- 
gins to  follow  and  is  instantly  condensed  by  the 
water.  Tomlinson. 

SNIg,  n.  To  chop  off: — to  sneak.  Rogers.  Wright. 

SNIG,     I  ,j    1   ^  small  eel.  [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

SNIgg,  )       2.  A  kind  of  sailing  vessel. Siwmonrf*. 

SNTg'GPR,  v.  n.  To  sneer;  to  giggle  with  ill-na- 
ture; to  snicker.  —  See  Snicker.  Forby. 

SNIg'GLE,  t'.  n.    1.  To  catch  eels  by  pushing  a 

worm  with  a  straight  needle  attached  to  a  string 

into  their  holes.  Walton. 

2.  To  sneer ;  to  snicker.  [Local,  Eng.]  W  Rev. 

SNTg'GLE,  r.  a.  To  catch;  to  snare.  "I  have 
sniggled  him."  Beau.  cV  Fl. 

SNIp,  v.  a.  [Dut.  snippen,  to  snip;  Ger.  sTinip- 
pen,  to  snap;  Dan.  sntihbe.'\  [i.  snipped;  pp. 
SNIPPING,  SNIPPED.]  To  cuc  or  nip  off  at  once, 
as  with  shears  or  scissors  ;  to  clip.     Arbuthnot. 

SNIp,  n.     [Dut.  snippel ;  Ger.  snitt.] 

1.  A  single  cut,  as  with  scissors  ;  a  clip.  Shak. 

2.  A  bit  cut  off;  a  small  shred.         Wiseman. 

3.  A  share  ;  a  snack.     "  Let  me  go  snip  with 
you."     [Vulgar.]  Dryden. 

4.  A  cant  name  for  a  tailor.  Clarke. 

SNIPE,  n.  [A.  S.  snite  ;  Dut.  snip  ;  Ger.  schnep/e; 
Dan.  sneppe  ;  Sw.  sru'ippi. 
—  So    named    from    its 
long  bill.     Bosworth.] 

1.  (Ornith.)  A  small 
grallatorial  marsh  bird, 
of  the  family  Scolopaci- 
d<e,  having  a  long,  slen- 
der bill,  and  highly  es- 
teemed as  food.    Yarrell. 

Common  unipe,  {Omith.) 
Scolopai  gallinaifo.  —  Jack 
snipe,  Scolopaz  gaJlinula.  — 
Solitary,  double,  or.  ffreat 
snipe,  Scolopaz  major. 

2.  A  fool ;  a  blockhead ;  a  dolt.  Shak. 

SNfPE'-BtLL,  n.  The  bolt  which  connects  the 
body  of  a  cart  with  the  axle.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

SNIPE'-FlSH,  n.    (Ich.)  A  marine  acanthopter- 
vgious  fish  of  the  family  Fistularidee,  having  a 
long,   tubular    snout;    Centri.scus  scolopax;  —  I 
called  also  trttmpet-fsh,  and  bellows  Jish.  Yarrel. 

SXiP'PpR,  n.  One  who  snips;  —a tailor.  Dryden. 

SNlP'PpR-SNAP  ppR,  n.  An  effeminate  young 
man  ;  a  frivolous  fellow.  [Colloquial.]    BartUtt.  I 

This  gentile  sni;i;>er-«na/7>rr.      Robin  /hod's  I'utow.  1677.  I 


Common  snipe. 


tSNiP'PpT,  n.    A  •mall  part  or  ahare.       ButLr. 

S.NIp'S.NAP,  n.  [Formed  by  reduplication  of 
snap.]  A  'art  dialogue,  with  quick  replie*  ;  an 
angry  retort.     [Cant.]  Pope. 

SNIp'SNAP,  a.    Short  and  quick.     [Cant.] 

A  quick  venew  of  wit)  tniptnap,  quick  and  home.      Skat, 

tSNiTE,  rt.    [A.  S.]    (Omith.)  A  snipe.     Carevi. 

t  S.VfTE,  V.  a.    [A.  8.   snytan  ;   Ger.  schneuzen ; 

Dut.   snuiten ;    Dan.  snyde ;    Sw.   tnyta.\    To 

blow,  as  the  nose  ;  to  snuff.  Grew. 

To  snite  a  candle,  to  anufl*  a  candle.  JamUt»M. 

SNfTHE,    ;  a.     [A.  S.  snithan,  to  cut.]     Sharp; 

SNIth'V,  )  piercing;   cutting:  —  applied  to  trie 

wind.  *  [Local,  Eng.]  Carr. 

SNIVEL  (sniv'vl),  n.  [A.  S.  snofel.  Richardson.^ 
Mucus  running  from  the  nose  ;  snot.    Johnson. 

SNIVEL  (snTv'vl),  v.  n.  [Dim.  of  sniff,  as  snuffU 
is  of  snuff'.  Richardson.]     [»'.  snivelled  ;  pp. 

SNIVELLING,  SNIVELLED.] 

1.  To  run  at  the  nose.  Skelton. 

2.  To  cry,  weep,  or  fret  as  children  do. 
"Away  goes  he  snivelling."  L' Estrange. 

SNIVEL. ».  a.  To  make  or  unite  in  a  peevish, 
childish,  or  drivelling  manner.  Cotcper. 

SNIV'EL-L(;R  (gnlv'vl-l?r),  n.  One  who  snivels  ; 
one  who  cries  with  snivelling. 

He  'd  more  lament  when  I  was  dead 

Than  all  the  mivellert  rouno  my  bed.  Stti/i. 

SNIv'EL-lIng,  n.  The  act,  or  the  noise,  of  one 
who  snivels  ;  a  crying  through  the  nose. 

SNIv'EL-LY  (snlv'vl-f),  a.  Running  at  the  nose  ; 
snotty: — ^pitiful;  whining.  Todd. 

SNOB,  n.     1.  A  vulgar  upstart.  JJaOiweU. 

2.  One  who,  during  a  strike,  works  for  lower 
wages,  those  who  insist  upon  higher  wages  T)e- 
ing  called  7iobs.  De  Quincey 

3.  A  townsman,  as  opposed  to  a  student. 
[Cambridge  University,  Eng.]  Bristed. 

4.  A  journeyman  shoemaker.  HalUtcell. 

SN6b'B|SH,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a 
snob;  vulgar.  Thackeray. 

SNOB'BISH-LV,  ad.    In  a  snobbish  manner.    CI. 

SN6B'Blsn-N£ss,  n.  The  character  or  practice 
of  a  snob ;  snobbism.  Thackeray. 

SN6B'BI§M,  n.  The  character  or  practice  of  a 
snob  or  of  snobs  ;  snobbishness.  Clarke. 

t  SNOD,  iu  [A.  S.  snod.]  A  fillet ;  a  ribbon.  Todd. 

SN6D,  o.  Trimmed;  smooth:  —  sly;  cunning; 
demure.    [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

SN66d,  n.      [A.  S.  snod,  a  fillet.] 

1.  The  fillet  or  head-band  worn  by  a  mtiden. 
[Scotland ;  local,  Eng.]        Jamieson.      Wright. 

2.  A  short  hair-line  to  which  a  fishing-hook 
is  attached.    [Scotland;  local,  Eng.]  Jamieson. 

SNddD,  V.  a.    To  bind,  as  the  hair.       Jamieson. 

SN66k,  v.  n.  rSwed.  snoka,  to  search,  to  search 
for.  —  Probably  from  nook,  a  comer.  Nares.] 
To  lurk  ;  to  lie  in  ambush,     [u.]  Scott. 

Sn66k,  n.  (Ich.)  An  acanthopterygious  fish  ; 
sea-pike ;  Centropomus  undecimaUs.  Simmond*. 

SN66zE,  r.  n.    To  slumber  ;  to  nap.  Clarke. 

SNddZE,  n.     A  short  sleep  ;  a  nap.      [Provincial 

in  England,  and  colloquial  in  the  U.  S.] 

In  order  that  he  might  enjoy  his  short  tnooix  in  comfort. 

V«.  Hrr. 

SNORE,  r.  rt.  [.\.  S.  snora,  a  snoring  ;  Dut.  «Mor- 
keu,  to  snore;  Ger.  schnarchen;  Dan.  snorke; 
Sw.  snarka.  —  From  L.  naris,  the  nose.  Thom- 
son.]    [j.  snored;  /jp.  SNORING,  SNORED.]    To 

breathe   audibly   through   tl  e    nose    in    sleep. 
"  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly."  ShaJt. 

SNORE,  n.  The  noise  of  one  who  snores  ;  audi- 
ble respiration  made  through  the  nose  in  sleep. 

SNOR'f  R,  rt.     One  who  snores.  Johnson. 

S.VOR'J.NG,  rt.  "Noise  made  by  breathing  through 
the  nose  in  sleep.  Beaumont. 

s.N'dRT,  r.  n.      [See  Snore.]      [t.  snorted  ;  pp. 

SNORTING,  SNORTED.] 

1.  t  To  snore.  Bp.  Taylor. 
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2.  To  blow  through  the  nose,  as  a  high-met- 
tled horse,  so  as  to  utter  a  strong  sound. 

He  chafes,  he  stamps,  careers,  and  turns  uluiut: 

lie  tbaius,  moiin,  ueighs,  and  fire  and  smoke  breathes  out. 

f'uiij'ar. 

3.  To  laugh  outright. [Local,  and  low.  ] Fa, rfux. 

^■  SNORT,  V.  a.  To  turn  up,  as  the  nose,  in  anger, 
scorn,  or  derision.  Chaucer. 

SNORT'tIR,  n.     One  who  snorts.  Sherwood. 

SNORT'ING,  n.     1.  +  A  snoring.  Todd. 

2.  The  act  of  blowing  through  the  nose,  as  a 
horse,  so  as  to  make  a  loud  noise.  "  The  snort- 
ing of  his  horses  was  heard."  Jer.  viii.  16. 

SNOT,  n.  [A.  S.  snote  ;  Dut.  ^  Dan.  snot.']  The 
secretion  or  mucus  of  the  nose.  Dunjlison. 

SNOT,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  sni/tan.]  To  blow,  as  the 
nose ;  to  snite.     [Vulgar.]  Swift. 

SNoT'TgR,  V.  n.  To  snivel.  [Local,  Eng.]   Grose. 

SNOT'T^R,  H.  (Naut.)  A  rope  going  over  a  yard- 
arm,  with  an  eye,  and  used  to  bend  a  tripping 
line  to  in  sending  down  top-gallant  and  royal 
yards  in  vessels  of  war.  Dana. 

SNOT'TY,  a.  Dirty  or  foul  with  snot :  —  dirty  ; 
mean. '  Arbuthnot. 

SNoOt,   n.      [Dut.  snuit;  Ger.  schttauze ;    Dan. 

SHude ;  Sw.  snyte.  —  W.  ysnid.  —  Past  part,  of 

A.  S.  smjtan,  to  snite,  — that  which  is  suited  or 

wiped.  Richardson.] 
' '     1.  The  nose  of  a  beast,  —  particularly  a  long, 

projecting  nose,  as  that  of  a  hog.  Tusser. 

2.  The  nose  of  a  man,  in  contempt.   Dryden. 

3.  The  nozzle  or  end,  as  of  a  pipe.    Johnson. 

SNoi^T,  V.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  nozzle  or  point. 
"  Snouted  and  piked."  Camden. 

SNoOt'^D,  a.     Having  a  snout.  Heylin. 

8N60t'Y,  a.     Resembling  a  beast's  snout,     [u.] 

The  nose  was  ugly,  long,  and  big, 

Broad  and  snoutu  like  a  pig.  Otway. 

SNOW  (sno),  n.    [Goth,  snails  ;  A.  S.  snaw  ;  Dut. 

.  sneeuw;  Ger.  schnee  ;  Dan.  snee;  Sw.  s?i');  Icel. 
snior.  —  Ir,  sneacha.  —  Bohemian  snih;  Pol. 
smeg  ;  Slav,  sneg,  sieg,  sneh.  —  From  Gr.  viipa, 
snow  ;  L.  nix  ;  It.  neve.     Junius.     Skinner.] 

1.  Frozen  water  precipitated  from  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  form  of  white  crystals  or  flakes. 

lie  giveth  mow  like  wool;  he  scattereth  the  hoar-frost  like 
ashes.  He  ciisteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels:  who  can  stand 
before  his  cold?  ys.  cxlvii.  ](i,  17. 

2.  (Xaut.)  A  vessel  with  two  masts  resem- 
bling the  main  and  foremasts  of  a  ship,  and  a 
third  small  mast  just  abaft  the  mainmast,  carry- 
ing a  sail  similar  to  a  ship's  mizzen.  Mar.  Diet. 

49r  Red  snow,  a  substance  of  a  red  hue,  which  is 
produced  liy  the  presence  of  an  infinite  nuniher  of  a 
certain  class  of  microscopic  plants.  Tliese  minute 
vegetable  forms  are  composed  of  globules  wliich  vary 
in  diameter  from  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  to  one 
three  thousandth.  Each  globule  contains  from  one 
to  seven  or  eight  cells,  tilled  with  a  liquid  in 
wliich  are  several  moving  spores.  Brocklesby.  One 
of.  the  species  of  animalcules  which  produce  red 
snow  is  the  PInlodina  roseola  of  Ehrenherg.  It  has  a 
muKh  higher  organization  than  the  other  animalcules, 
and  contains  in  its  inside  a  number  of  red  globules, 
■  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  through  its  transparent 
body.  These  globules  are  its  ova.  .^g'ujisiz. —  Snow- 
line, or  line  of  perpelaal  snow,  the  elevation  —  diinin- 
isliing  as  latitude  increases  —  at  and  above  which 
snow  never  disappears.    Lardiier. 

SNOW,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  sniwan,  snaioan  ;  Dut.  sneeur- 
ven.]  [i.  .sn'owkd;  pp.  sxowi.VG,  snowki). — 
The  preteritp  snew  has  long  been  obsolete.]  To 
fall  in  snow ;  —  used  impersonally  with  it. 

The  hills  being  high  about  them,  it  S7iows  at  the  tops  of 
them  oflener  than  it  rains.  Browne. 

SNOW,  r.  a.    To  scatter  like  snow,     [ii.] 

Till  age  snow  white  hairs  on  thee.  Donne. 

SN6w'-Ap-PLE,  H.     A  species  of  apple.        Ash. 
SNOW'bAll,  n.  A  round  lump  of  snovr.  Dryden. 
SNOW'BALL,  V.  n.     To  throw  snowballs. 
SNOW'BALL,  V.  a.  To  throw  snowballs  ai.C/arke. 


-"'        .      I  f>-   (Hot.)  An  ornamental 
;.-TREE,  )  shrub  wel 


SNOW'BALL, 

SNOW'bALL-TREE,  >  shrub  well  known  in  gar- 
dens and  shrubberies  for  its  fine  large  cymes 
of  white  flowers  ;  a  variety  of  Viburnum  opu- 
Itis.  Loudon. 

SN6w'BER-RY,   n.     (Boi.)  A  plant  common  in 


cultivation,  having  large  bright  white  berries; 
Symphoricarpus  racemosus.  Gray. 

Crerpin/f  snowberry,  {Bot.)  the  common  name  of 
a  genus  of  trailing  and  creeping  evergreen  plants, 
having  white  globulous  berries  ;   Chiugcnes.         Qray. 

SNOW'-BER-RY-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  American  tropical  and  medicinal 
shrubs  of  the  genus  Chiococa,  the  fruit  of  which 
consists  of  snow-white  berries.  Baird. 

SNOW'-BIRD,  n.  {Omith.)  A  small,  migratory 
bird,  of  the  family  Fringillidee,  appearing  in 
time  of  snow ;  Fringilla  Htidsonia,  Frinyilla 
hyemalis,  or  Emberiza  hyemalis.  Wilson. 

f^g'  Snow-birds  are  frequently  accompanied  by  the 
snow  bunting,  the  humbly  dressed  yellow-bird,  and 
the  querulous  chicadee.    JVuttall. 

White  snow-bird,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
snow-bunting.  Wilson. 

SNOW'— BLIND,  a.  Blind  from  exposure  to  snow; 
affected  with  snow-blindness.       W.  \V.  Coopei\ 

SNOW'-BLIND-NPSS,  n.  Blindness  caused  by 
the  reflection  of  light  from  the  snow.       Cooper. 

SNOW'-BR5th,  n.    Very  cold  liquor.  Shak. 

SNOW'-BDNT-INO,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the 
family  Fringillida,  or  finches,  common  to  both 
continents,  and  so  called  because  the  predomi- 
nant color  of  its  plumage  is  white ;  Emberiza 
glacialin,  Embcrizu  tnontana,  Emberiza  nivalis, 
or  Plectrophanes  nivalis.  Wilson. 

g^g'TWis  species,  from  its  various  changes  of  plu- 
mage, his  been  multiplied  into  several  ;  and  in  form 
being  allied  to  many  genera,  it  has  been  variously 
placed  by  different  ornithologists.     T.  M.  Brewer. 

j  SNOW'— C APT,  a.     Capt  or  crowned  with  snow. 

SNOW'— CLAD,  a.     Clothed  or  covered  with  snow. 

"  Each  snow-clad  height."  Walker. 

SNOW'-CRoWNED  (-krbund),  a.     Crowned  with 

snow ;  snow-capt. 

From  show-crowned  Skiddaw's  lofty  clifi^.         Drayton. 

SNOW'DEEP,  n.    A  plant  or  herb.  Johnson. 

SNOW'-DRIFT,  n.  A  drift  of  snow;  a  bank  of 
snow  heaped  up  by  the  wind.  Fairfax. 

SNOW'-DROP,  n.  (Bot.)  An  early  flowering 
jilaiit  with  white  delicate  and  drooping  flowers  ; 
Gakinthus  nivalis  ; —  so  called  from  the  flowers 
often  appearing  while  the  snow  is  still  en  the 
groimd.  liaird. 

SNOW'-DROP-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  early  blossoming,  ornamental  shrubs 
of  the  genus  Halesia,  the  snowy-white  flowers 
of  which  appear  before  the  leaves,  and  hang  in 
small  bunches  all  along  the  branches,  each  bud 
producing  from  four  to  eight  or  nine  flowers. 

Loudon.    Farm.  Ency. 

SNOW'-FED,  a.  Swollen  or  increased  by  a  fall 
of  snow,  as  a  torrent.  Thomson. 

SNOW'— FLAKE,  n.  A  small  aggregation  of  mi- 
nute crystals  of  snow.  Cupid  and  Psyche,  1799. 

SNOW'-FLECK,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  snow-bunting. 
—  See  Snow-buntixg.  Booth. 

SNOW'-G06se,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  white  species 
of  goose  common  to  the  northern  parts  of  both 
continents  ;  Anser  hyperboreus,  or  Arias  hypcr- 
boren  ;  — called  also  white-brant.  Wilson. 

SNf)W'-HAlREn  (-hArd),  a.  Having  white  hair 
or  locks.     "  The  snow-haired  sire."  Bucke. 

SNOW'ISH,  a.  Resembling  snow;  white  like 
snow;  snowy.  '•  Her  s/iowjsA  neck."      Warner. 

SNOW'Lpss,  a.    Without  snow.  Clarke. 

SNf)W'-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  snow.  Todd. 

SNOW'-NfJD-DlNG,  a.  Tipped  with  impending 
snow.     "  Snow-nodding  crags."  Dyer. 

SNOW'-PLOUGH,  n.  A  machine  for  clearing 
away  snow  from  roads,  railways,  &c.  Simmonds. 

SNOW'— SuSe,  n.  A  light  shoe  or  frame  worn  on 
the  feet  for  travelling  on  deep  snow.    Trumbull. 

SNOW'— SLIp,  n.  A  large  mass  of  snow  which 
slips  down  from  a  mountain  or  elevated  place  ; 
an  avalanche  of  snow.  Goldsmith. 

SNOW'-STORM,  M.  A  storm  attended  with  snow; 
a  storm  of  snow.  Holmes. 

SNOW'-TRAck,  n.  A  track  in  snow.  Goldsmith. 


[See  Smh.]     A  jag;  a  snag;  a  knot 
"  Ragged  snubs."      Spenser. 


SNOW'-WHITE  (sno'hwit),  a.  White  as  snow 
"  A  snow-white  swan."  Chaucer. 

SNOW'Y,  a.  1.  Resembling  snow;  white  like 
snow.     "  A  snowy  dove."  •    .       Shak. 

2.  Abounding  with  snow;  covered  with  snow. 
"  The  snowy  top  of  cold  Olympus."         Miltofi. 

3.  Pure ;  unblemished  ;  immaculate  ;  unsul- 
lied.    "  Snowy  innocence."  J.  Hull. 

SNfJB, 

in  wood  ;  a  nub. 

SNUB,  V.  a.     [Sw.  snubba;  Dan.  snibbe,  a  rebuke.] 

[t.  SM'BIiED;  pp.  SNUltniNG,  SNUBBED.] 

1.  To  check ;  to  reprimand  ;  to  rebuke  ;  to 
reprove  ;  to  chide  pettishly  ;  to  rate  ;  to  scold. 

*;§=■  In  the  sernums  of  Barrow,  who  certainly  in- 
tended to  write  an  elevated  style,  and  did  not  seek 
familiar,  still  less  vulgar,  expressions,  we  yet  meet 
such  terms  as  to  rate,  to  snub,  to  ffuU,  dampish,  and 
the  like ;  vvhich  we  may  confidently  aliirm  were  not 
vulgar  when  he  used  them.     Trench. 

2.  To  check  in  growth  ;  to  stunt.  Ray. 

Trees .  . .  whose  heads  and  boughs  I  have  observed  to  run 
out  far  to  landward,  but  towards  tlie  sea  to  be  so  mulixd  by 
the  winds,  as  if  their  boughs  and  leaves  had  been  i)ared  or 
shaven  otf  on  that  side.  Jiiiy. 

ij^f  To  snub  a  rope,  (JVaut.)  to  check  a  rope  sud- 
denly.   Dana. 

fSNVB,  V.  n.  [Ger.  schnanben.]   To  sob.    Bailey. 

SNUB'-N6§E,'n.  A  snubbed  or  stunted  nose  ;  a 
short  or  a  flat  nose.  i>.  Richardson. 

SNUB'-NO§ED  (snub  nozd),  a.  Having  a  flat  or 
a  short  nose  ;  having  a  snub-nose.  Todd. 

t  SNOd^E,  v.  n.  To  lie  close  or  snug;  to  snug- 
gle.   "  And  snudge  in  quiet."  Herbert. 

tSNUD^E,  n.     A  miser;  a  niggard.        Ascham. 

SNCtFF,  n.  [Dut.  snuif;  Ger.  schnuppe  ;  Dan. 
iSf  Sw.  snus.  — See  Sniff.] 

1.  t  Smell  ;  odor ;  scent. 

In  some  this  light  "oes  out  with  an  ill-savored  stench;  but 
others  have  a  save-all  to  preserve  it  from  making  anv  snnjff 
at  all.  JjowcU. 

2.  Resentment  expressed  by  sniffing. 

What  hath  been  seen 
Either  in  muffs  or  packings  ot  the  duke's.  Shak. 

3.  Powdered  tobacco  or  other  material  to  be 
snuffed  up  the  nose.  Pope. 

4.  That  part  of  the  wick  of  a  candle  which 
has  been  charred  by  the  flame.  Wilkins. 

5.  Inhalation  by  the  nose;  sniff. 

6.  A  candle  almost  burnt  out.  Shak. 
To   take  a  thing  in  snvff,  or   to  take  snuff  at   a»] 

thing,  to  be  angry  at  it.  [Low.]  VEstrange. —  Up 
to  snuff,  having  great  penetration  or  acuteness. 
[Low.]     B.  Jonson. 

SNUFF,  V.  a.     [Dut.  smiiren;   Ger.  schnupfen.l 

\i.  SNIFFKD  ;  pp.  SNIFFING,  SNUFFED.] 

1.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath ;  to  inhale. 
"  He  snuffs  the  wind."  Dryden. 

2.  To  smell ;  to  scent.  Dryden. 

3.  To  crop,  as  the  snufF  of  a  candle. 

Our  lamps  should  be  dressed,  our  lights  snuffed.  Up.  Taylor. 

SNUFF,  V.  n.     [Dut.  snuiven.] 

1.  To  draw  or  inhale  breath  by  the  nose  so  as 
to  make  a  noise  ;  to  snort  :  — to  inhale  snuff". 

The  furv  fires  the  pack:  the  smiff  they  vent. 

And  feed  their  hungry  nostrils  with  the  scent.    Dryden. 

2.  To  sniif  in  contempt.  Mai.  i.  13. 

Do  the  enemies  of  the  church  rage  and  snuffs       lip.  Jinll. 

SNUFF'BOX,  71.  A  small  box  carried  in  the 
pocket,  to  contain  snuft".  Swift. 

SNUFF't:R,  n.     One  who  snuff's.  Churchill. 

SNUFF'gR^,  n.  pi.    An  instrument  to  snuff"  can- 
dles with.  Swift. 
SNUFF'ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  snuffs.  Beau.  <Sf  Fl. 

SNUFF'|NG-LY,  ad. 

kily ;  peevislily. 

SNOF'FLE  (sniif  fl),  V.  n.  [Dut.  snuffelen  ;  Ger. 
nicfeln,  srhnuff'eln  ;  Dan.  snovk^  U.  snuf- 
fled ;  pp.  SNUFFLING,  SNUFFLED.]  To  speak 
through  or  in  the  nose,  or  to  breathe  hard 
through  the  nose  ;  to  snitfle. 

It  ciinie  to  the  ape  to  deliver  his  opinion,  who  pnielt.  and 
snuffled,  and  considered  on  't.  L'EMiamje. 

SNUF'FLfR,  n.     One  who  snuffles.  Johnson. 

SNUF'FLE!"!,  n.  pi.  Obstruction  in  the  nose;  a 
breathing  hard  through  the  nose.      Dunglison, 

SNUF'FLJNG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  snufites.  Dryden. 


In  a  snuffing  manner  ;  sul- 
Holinshcd 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,   U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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S.\f'F'FLING-LY,  ad.  In  a  snufllins  manner; 
with  snuHing.  C.  Hicliardson, 

SNOFF'-TA-KER.m.  One  who  takes  snuff;  one 
who  inhales  snuff  in  the  nose.  Tatlei: 

SNOfF'-TAK-JNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  practice  of 
taking  snuff.  Ash. 

SNCtff'Y,  a.    1.  Grimed  with  snuff.  Todd. 

2.  Sulky ;  displeased.    [Scotland.]    Jamieson. 

SNTjg,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  snican,  to  sneak,  to  creep  ; 
Dan.  aniffe.  —  See  Sxk.vk.]  [i.  htugqed  ;  pp. 
SNL'OOiNG,  SNVOOEU.]  To  lie  snug  or  close,  as 
in  bed  ;  to  snuggle.  Sidney. 

SNOg,  a.     1.  Close;  lying  close;  concealed. 

When  you  l«y  mug  to  snap  younjf  Damon 'a  goat.  Dryden. 

2.  Compact  and  comfortable  ;  being  at  ease. 

They  spied  a  country  farm. 
Where  all  wa«  mug,  and  clean,  and  warm.  Prior. 

SN"UG'epR-Y,  n.  A  snug  place,  room,  or  dwell- 
ing,    [u.] '  ,  liaail  Hall. 

SNOG'GLE  (-gl),  V.  n.      [t.  SNl'OGI.ED  ;  pp.  SNl'O- 

OMNo,  SNLOOLED.]     To  lie  snug  or  close  and 
warm  ;  to  cuddle  ;  to  snug;  to  nestle.  Johnson. 

8NUG'l-FY,  I',  a.    To  make  snug,  [r.]   C.  Lamb. 

SNOG'LY,  ad.  In  a  snug  manner  ;  closely.  Todd. 

SNCg'N^SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  snug.  Warion. 

S.\Y"|NG,  n.  (Xaut.)  A  circular  plank,  edgeways, 
to  work  in  the  bows  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Did. 

80,  ad.  [M.  Goth,  swa ;  A.  S.  swa ;  Dut.  zoo ; 
Ger.  to  ;  Dan.  saa  ;  Sw.  srt.] 

1.  In  like  manner,  preceded  or  followed  by 
as,  and  noting  comparison. 

Ak  into  air  the  purer  8pirit«  flow. 

Anil  Hepnrute  from  the  kindred  dreps  below, 

<S»  flew  her  soul  to  it*  congenial  pluce.  Pope. 

2.  To  such  a  degree,  or  in  such  a  manner ;  — 
cften  followed  by  that. 

Since,  then,  mir  Arcitc  is  with  honor  dead. 

Why  should  we  mourn  that  he  m  soon  is  freed?  Dniflfn. 

Where  the  power  that  charms  us  m.  Waller. 

lie  is  in  Sir  Ko(!er'«  esteem,  m  that  he  lives  in  the  family 

rather  as  a  relation  than  dependant.  Aildi'on. 

Sri  frowned  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 

Orew  darker  at  their  frown.  Millon. 

3.  In  the  same  manner  ;  likewise. 

Cause  all  your  family  to  do  so  too,  .  Locke. 

4.  In  this  manner  or  state  ;  thus. 

Docs  this  deserve  to  be  rewarded  so?  Drudcn. 

This  is  certain,  that  so  it  is.  Locke. 

5.  Therefore  ;  for  this  reason. 

G'hI  makes  him  in  hif  own  image  an  intellectual  creature, 
>nd  no  capable  of  dominion.  LucKv. 

It  leaves  instruction,  and  m  instructors,  to  the  sobriety  of 
the  settled  articles  and  rule  of  the  church.  Ilolidhiii. 

6.  On  these  terms  ;  —  noting  a  conditional 
petition,  and  answered  by  as. 

So  grant  my  suit  an  I  enforce  my  might 

In  love  to  be  thy  champion.  Druden. 

7.  In  like  manner;  —  noting  concession  of 
one  proposition  and  assumption  of  another, 
and  answering  to  as. 

^i  a  war  should  be  undertaken  upon  a  just  motive,  so  i 
prince  ought  to  consider  the  condition  he  is  in  when  he  en- 
ters on  it.  Swift. 

8.  In  the  way  or  state  before  mentioned. 

He  was  great  ere  fortune  made  him  so,  Dryden. 

They  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  much  more  so  in 

that  noble  language  peculiar  to  that  great  poet.  Addiuon. 

9.  Thus  it  is ;  this  is  the  state. 

IIow  sorrow  shakes  him  I 
So  now  the  tempest  tears  him  up  by  the  roots.    Dryden. 

10.  Thus  be  it ;  well. 

If  your  father  will  do  me  any  honor,  no;  if  not,  let  him 
kill  the  next  Percy  himself.  Shak. 

11.  Noting  some  latent  or  surd  comparison, 
as  being  omitted. 

An  astringent  is  not  quite  so  proper  where  relaxing  the 

urinary  passages  is  necessary.  Arbnlhnot. 

The  Wash  of  Edmonton  so  gay.  Cotcjier. 

4^  So  is  sometimes  used  to  avoid  repetition  ;  as, 
"  The  two  brothers  were  valiant,  hut  the  eldest  was 
more  so  "  j  I,  e,  more  valiant.    Johnson. 

12.  Noting  desire,  used  in  a  form  of  petition. 

And  reody  arc  the  appellant  and  defendant. 
The  armorer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists. 
So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  flght.  .fAnJI-. 

a£g-  The  various  iisaiies  of  so  may  l)e  explained  by  ! 
•ubstitutinp  It  or  (Aat,  and  supplyine  'be  ellipses  of] 
cause  or  case,  state  or  condition,  sort  or  kind,  &r.  i 
Jlichardson. 
Jiar  So  forth,  denoting  more  of  the  like  kind.  "  Man-  I 


hood,  learnins,  and  so  forth."  Shak. — So  hf.lp  mr 
God,  on  condition  of  my  speaking  lliu  truth,  or  per- 
fiiriiiing  this  promlso,  may  (iod  help  me,  and  not  oth- 
erwise. Palnj.  —  So  murli  as,  however  much;  as 
much  as.  [r,]  Pope.  —  So  so,  implying  discovery 
or  olMurvation  of  some  efluct ;  well  well.  "  So  so ; 
It  works  ;  now,  mistress,  sit  you  fast."  Dryden.  In- 
dilFerenlly  ;  not  much  amiss  ;  as  heretofore.  "  His  leg 
is  but  so  so  ;  and  yet  'lis  well."  Shak.  —  So  then,  thus 
then  it  is  that  ;  therefore.  "To  a  war  are  re<|iiircd 
a  just  ipiarrol,  sutlicient  forces,  and  a  prudent  choice 
of  the  designs  ;  so  then,  1  will  first  justify  tlic  quarrel, 
balance  the  forces,  and  propound  designs,"     Bacon. 

SO,  conj.    Provided  that ;  on  condition  that. 

So  the  doctrine  be  but  wholesome  and  edifying,  though 
there  should  be  a  want  of  exactness  in  the  maimer  of  speak- 
ing or  reasoning,  it  may  be  overlooked.  Alleroury. 

SO,  ititerj.  1.  'Stand  still ;  — used  in  quieting  a  cow. 

2.  (S'aut.)  Stop!  —  used  as  an  order  to  stop 

hauling  upon  any  thing  when  it  has  come  to  its 

right  position.  Dana. 

SOAK  (sok).  t'.  a.  [A  S.  socian,  ricerian,  to  soak.  — 
W,  sovgi,  to  steep  in  water  or  other  fluid.]     [i. 

SOAKED;  pp.  SOAKINO,  80AKKU,] 

1.  To  macerate  in  any  fluid  or  moisture ;  to 
keep  wet  till  the  moisture  is  imbibed ;  to  sleep  ; 
imbrue ;  to  drench. 

Wormwoo<l  put  into  the  brine  you  soak  your  corn  in  pre- 
vents the  birds  eating  it,  Jjoilnmr. 
There  deep  Galcsus  soaks  the  yellow  sands,         JJruden. 

2.  To  draw  in  through  the  pores ;  to  imbibe. 

To  suck  the  moisture  up  and  soak  it  in.  D'l/den. 

3.  To  drain  ;  to  exhaust,     [it.]  Bacon. 

Ills  forts,  and  his  garrisons,  and  his  teastings  .  . ,  could 
not  but  soak  his  exchequer.  H'ottoii. 

4.  To  bake  thoroughly,     [Local.]     Ilalliicell. 

SOAK  (s8k),  V.  n.  1,  To  lie  soaked  ;  to  lie  steeped 
in  any  fluid  or  moisture.  IShak. 

2.  To  enter  by  degrees  into  pores.  "  Rain 
soaking  into  the  strata."  Woodward. 

3.  To  drink  liquor  intempera tely. [Low.]  LocAe. 

SOAK'ApF,,  n.  The  act  of  soaking  or  the  state 
of  being  soaked.  P.  Mug. 

SO AK'pR,  n.  One  who  soaks  :  —  a  great  drinker. 
"  A  maudlin  kind  of  soakers."  Goodman. 

SOAK'jNG,  n.     A  wetting  ;  a  drenching. 

Few  in  the  ships  escaped  a  good  soaking.  Cook. 

SO.^KiY,  rt.     Moist  on  the   surface  ;   steeped  in 
•    water  ;  soggy  ;  —  written  also  socky.         Forby. 

SOAL,  n.    A  fish ;  a  sole.  —  See  Sole.         Todd. 

SOAP  (sSp),  M.  [A.  S.  snpe ;  Dut.  zeep ;  Ger. 
sdfe;  Dan.  scebe;  Sw.  sapa;  Icel.  s^ipa.  —  Gr. 
aaitbiv;  L.  sjpo;  It.  sapone;  Sp.  xabon;  Port. 
sabao;  Fr.  sacon.  —  W.  sehon. —  Hind,  saboon, 
savin ;  Pers.  sabun.  —  "  Pliny  and  Martial  as- 
sure us  that  soip,  made  ex  sebo  et  ciuere,  from 
tallow  and  ashes,  is  an  invention  of  the  Gatils," 
Bosworth.]  A  word  applied,  in  its  most  extended 
signification,  to  all  the  compounds  which  result 
from  the  reactions  of  salifiable  bases  w^ith  fats 
and  oils  ;  but  commonly  applied,  in  a  more  re- 
strictive sense,  to  detergent  substances,  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  especially  when  hot,  but 
insoluble  in  strong  brine  or  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  caustic  potash  or  of  soda  ;  and  consist- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  of  three  fatty  acids,  — 
termed  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acids,  —  or 
of  two  of  them,  combined  with  an  alkaline 
base.  Miller.     ]Vood  &:  Bache. 

j»S=- There  are  in  commerce  three  varieties  of  soap  ; 
hard  white  snap,  which  is  made  from  tallow  and  caus- 
tic soda  ;  hard  yellow  soap,  which  is  made  from  soda, 
with  tallow,  palm  oil,  and  rosin  ;  and  soft  .<inap,  in 
which  the  alkali  is  potash,  combined  with  fatty  acids 
derived  usually  from  wliale  or  seal  oil,  or  tallow. 
The  common  soft  soaps  contain  an  excess  of  alkali, 
which  adds  to  their  detergent  powers,  and  they  usu- 
ally contain  the  glycerine  of  the  fat  iliffiised  through 
them.  Miller.  Kane.  —  Most  soaps  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  water,  Olive  oil  sna|>s  are  coin(»osed  of 
a  mixture  of  margarate  and  oleate  of  soda.  The  fixed 
alkaline  soaps  are  harder  the  more  stearate  and  mar- 
garate they  contain,  and  softer  when  the  oleate  pre- 
dominates.     fo(v<  4*  Bache. 

Castile  soap,  or  Spanish  soap,  a  soap  made  from 
olive  oil  and  soda,  and  mottled  by  the  addition  of 
green  vitriol  and  sulphuretted  ley  io  the  soap  while 
in  the  pasty  state.  Miller. —  Insoluble  snaps,  com- 
pounds, without  detergent  properties,  resulting  from 
the  combinalinn  of  fntty  acids  with  metallic  oxides  ; 
as  soap  of  the  protoxide  of  lead,  or  lead  plaster,  and 
the  soap  of  lime  nr  lime  liniment ; —  also  called  me- 


tallic and  earthy  soaps,  and  chiefly  used  in  pharmacy. 

—  l.ime  soap,  a  name  applieil  to  insoluble  compounds, 
without  detergent  properties,  of  fatty  acids  ai.d   lini«. 

—  Palm  soap,  a  stjap  prepared  from  M>da  and  palm  oil, 
with  the  addition  of  tallow  to  give  if  tiriiinnMi.  — 
Windsor  soap,  a  ■rented  soap  made  of  soda  with  on» 
pan  of  olive  oil  and  nine  parta  of  tallow.  Wovd  k 
Bache.   MUUr. 


Ger.  $eifen.']    To 
C.  Htchardion. 


SOAP,   r,   a.     [A.   8.  tipan\ 
rub  or  cover  with  soap. 

86AP'b£R-RY,  n.  A  red,  saponaceous  berrVr 
u.sed  in  many  countries  for  washing  cloth,  ob- 
tained from  several  species  of  the  genus  Sapin- 
diis,  especially  from  Sapindu*  saponaria,  a 
middle-sized  tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  continent  of  America.  Baird. 

SOAP'BOlL-gR,  n.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make 
soap.  •  Addison. 

SOAP'HolL-lNG,  n.  The  act,  or  the  business,  of 
making  soap.  Ash. 

SOAP'-BUB-BLE,  n.  A  thin  film  of  soapy  water 
inflated  into  a  spherical  form.  Breictter. 

*S-Tho  black  sfiof  seen  at  the  hij;hest  point  of  a 
soap-bubble,  and  the  eorgeoiis  tints  of  color  seen  in 
other  parts  of  it.  arc  due  to  the  interference  of  rays 
reflected  from  its  inner  and  outer  siirfacea.  The 
thickness  of  the  snap-bubble  at  the  black  «|>ot  is  the 
600,000tll  part  of  an  incli.      Young. 

SOAP'-CE-RATE,  n.  A  substance  prepared  from 
subacctate  of  lead,  soap,  white  wax,  and  olive 
oil ;  —  used  as  a  sedative  in  external  inflamma- 
tion. Wood  4f  Bache. 

SOap'nOt,  n.  A  name  for  the  seed  of  Mimosa 
abstergens.  SitnmotuU. 

SOAP'STONE,  n.  (Min.)  1.  A  verj-  sectile,  mas. 
sive,  generally  granular  variety  of  steatite,  quite 
greasy  to  the  feel,  or  like  soap,  of  a  coarse-gray 
or  grayish-green  color,  —  also  of  fine  texture, 
oocasi(mally  yellowish  or  reddish,  sometimes 
lamellar,  but  usually  compact,  and  composed 
chiefly  of  .'ilica  and  magnesia  ;  steatite.  Dana. 
I)g-  Soapstone  may  lie  sawed  into  slabs,  turned  in 
a  lathe,  or  formed  into  tiilies  by  boring.  It  is  used  (ot 
stoves  and  tireplaces,  for  firestones  in  furnaces  and 
stoves,  and,  when  ground,  for  diminishing  friction, 
and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  some  kinds  of  porce- 
lain.    Dana.     Abbott, 

2.  Another  name  for  saponite.  —  See  Sapo- 
NITE.  Dana. 

SOAP'sOd^,  n.  Water  impregnated  with  soap; 
suds.  Mortimer. 

SOAP'VVORT  (sap'wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  the  mucilaginous  juice  of  the  common 
species  of  which  {Sapotiaria  officinalis,  or 
bouncing-bet)  forms  a  lather  witn  water;  Sa- 
ponaria. '  Gray. 

sOap'Y,   a.      1.    Resembling,  or  pertaining  to, 

soap.'    "A  soflpy  medicine."  Bp.  Berkeley. 

2.  Covered  or  smeared  with  soap.  .4ah. 

S6.\R  (s6r),  r.  n.     [It.  sorare ;  Ft.  essor,  a  flight.] 

[t.  soaked  ;  pp.  SOARING,  SOAKED.] 

1.  To  fly  aloft ;  to  rise  on  high ;  to  reach  or 
attain  great  height  or  elevation;  to  tower;  to 
mount.  "  No  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar."  Shak. 

2.  To  mount  mtellecttially  ;  to  tower  mentally. 

How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars'.  Shak. 

Valor  soars  alM>re 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  atflictioiia.    Addison. 

SOAR,  n.     Towering  flight ;  ascent.  Milton. 

SOAR,  o.    Painful.  — See  Sore.  Todd. 

86.\R'JNG,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  soars.     Todd. 

SOA'yF.,nd.  [It.]  (3/iM.)  In  a  soft,  sweet,  and 
engaging  style  ;  with  sweetness.  Moore. 

sOB,  r.  »i.  [Perhaps  from  the  A,  S.  siojlan,  teo- 
Jian,  to  mnurn.  Somner.  —  "  So'>  seems  to  ei- 
press  a  physical  action,  probably  si'/>piii(/  up 
strongly,  convulsively,  the  breath.''  Bichardson^ 
[i.  SOHBED  ;  pp.  soBKiNO,  SOBBED.]  To  heave 
the  breast  audibly  with  convulsive  sorrow ;  to 
sigh  convulsively  ;  to  lament;  to  weep. 

He  twenty  times  made  pause  to  sol>  and  weep.         Skat. 

SOB,  n,  A  spasmodic,  sudden,  and  momentary 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  relaxation,  by  which  the  little  nir  th;it 
the  contraction  has  caused  to  enter  the  chest  is 
driven  out  with  noise,  —  an  evidence  of  corpo- 
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real   or  mental   suffering ;  a   convulsive   sigh ; 
audible  expression  of  grief  or  sorrow.        Pope. 

The  sigh  diffisrs  from  the  sob,  the  lattA  being  involuntary 
and  spasmodic.  Dunylimn. 

f  SOB,  V.  a.     To  soak  ;  to  sop.    [Cant.]  Mortimer. 

SOB'BJNG,  n.    The  act,  or  the  sound,  of  one  who 
sobs.     "  Hoarse  sobbings."  Drummond. 

SO'BpR,  a.     [L.   sobrius;  It.   &  Sp.   sobrio  ;  Fr. 
sobre.  —  A.  S.  sifer,  pure,  sober.] 

1.  Temperate  ;  not  accustomed  to  drink  spir- 
ituous liquors  to  excess  ;  habitually  temperate ; 
not  drunken  ;  abstinent ;  abstemious.      South. 

The  vines  give  wine  to  the  drunkard  as  well  as  to  the  sober 
man.  Up.  Taylor. 

2.  Not  overpowered  by  drink ;  not  intoxicated 
by  liquor;  not  drunk.  Hooker. 

3.  Right  in  the  understanding ;  sane. 

There  was  not  a  sober  person  to  be  had;  all  was  tempestu- 
ous and  blustering.  Drytleii. 

4.  Free  from  inordinate  passion ;  calm ;  well- 
regulated  ;  temperate ;  moderate ;  unimpas 
sioned.  "  A  gra^c;  and  sober  writer."  Abbot. 
"  Great  courage  and  softer  judgment."  Hayioard. 

5.  Serious ;  solemn  ;  grave  ;  sedate. 

Now  came  still  Evening  on;  and  Twilight  gray 

Had  in  her  wbcr  livery  all  things  clad.  JtCIton. 

Syn.—  See  Abstemious. 

SO'E^R,  V.  a.      [i.    SOBERED  ;  pp.    SOBERING,    SO- 

jiEKED.]     To  make  sober  or  temperate. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing: 


Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring; 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  soiers  us  again. 


Pope. 


SO'B^R-IZE,  V.  a.    To  sober,     [r.]       G.  Crabbe. 

SO'B^R-iZE,  V.  n.    To  become  sober.     Grahame. 

SO'BpR-LV,  ad,  1.  In  a  sober  manner;  temper- 
ately ;  without  intemperance.  Johnson. 

2.  Without  passion  ;  coolly  ;  calmly. 

Whenever  children  are  chastised,  let  it  be  done  without 
passion,  and  soherly,  laying  on  the  blows  slowly.  Locke. 

3.  Sedately  ;  seriously  ;  gravely.         Wright. 

SO'BgR— MlND'gD,  a.  Free  from  passion  ;  calm  ; 
rational ;  temperate  ;  unrutHed.  Milton. 

S0'B(;R-MIND'PD-NESS,  n.  Freedom  from  in- 
ordinate passion  ;  calmness ;  regularity.  Portetts. 

SO'BgR-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  sober; 
temperance.  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Freedom  from  inordinate  passion ;  free- 
dom from  enthusiasm  ;  calmness  ;  coolness. 

A  person  noted  for  his  soberness  and  skill  in  spagvrical 
preparations.  Boyle. 

SO'B^R-SUIT'^D  (-su'ted),  a.  Dressed  in  mod- 
est apparel.  Thomson. 

SOB'0-LE§,  n.  [L.,  a  shoot.']  (Bot.)  A  slender 
stem  which  creeps  along  horizontally  below  the. 
surface  of  the  earth,  emitting  new  plants  at  in- 
tervals, as  that  of  Triticum  repens: — a  name 
applied  also,  by  some  botanists,  to  a  sucker  of 
a  tree  or  a  shrub.  Lind'ey. 

s6B-0-LIf'(;R-0US,  a.  [L.  soboles,  a  sprout,  a 
shoot,  a.nA.fero,  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  Bearing  shoots 
from  near  the  ground.  Gray. 

SO-BRI'p-TY,  »i.  rL.  sobrietas ;  It.  sobrieta  ;  Sp. 
sobriedad ;  Fr.  sobriete.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  sober ;  temperance  in 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  drinks ;  soberness. 

Sobriety  hath  obtained  to  signify  temperance  in  drinking. 

Jijj.  Taylor. 

2.  Freedom  from  inordinate  passion ;  gen- 
eral temperance  ;  —  calmness  ;  coolness. 

Modesty  and  humility  are  the  soferi'e/// of  the  mind:  tem- 
perance and  chastity  are  the  sobriety  of  the  body.  Whichcote. 

3.  Seriousness  ;  sedateness  ;  gravity.  "With- 
out any  sobriety  or  modesty."  Waterkind. 

Syn.  — See  Abstinence. 

SOBRIQUET  (s5b'r?-ka'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  fanciful 
name  ;  a  nickname.  Brande. 

S6c,  n.  [A.  S.  soc,  soca,  soce ;  socan,  to  seek  to 
follow.] 

1.  {Saxon  &  Old  Eng.  Late.)  The  power  of 
.ndministering  justice  granted  to  the  lord  within 
his  manor  or  lordship  :  —  a  manor,  or  a  part  of  a 
manor :  —  liberty  or  privilege  of  tenants  excused 
from  customary  burdens  ;  soke.  Cowell.  Burrill. 

2.  An  exclusive  privilege  claimed  by  millers 
of  grinding  all  the  corn  which  is  used  within 
the  manor,  or  township,  wherein  their  mill 
stands.  Grose. 


SOCAGE,  n.  [Mod.  L.  socagium.  sockaginm,  ^ 
from  A.  S.  soc  or  socn,  a  liberty  or  privilege,  or 
from  Fr.  soke.  Mod.  L.  soca,  soccus,  a  plough.] 
{Eng.  Law.)  A  tenure  by  any  certain  and  deter- 
minate service  ;  plough-service.  Blackstone. 
4(5=-  Socage  has  generally  been  divided  into  free  soc- 
age and  rillein  socage.  Free  socage,  a  tenure  by  some 
certain  and  determinate  service  (usually  in  England 
fealty  and  rent);  rilled  free  because  tlie  service>^wa3 
not  only  certain  hut  honorable,  and  thus  distinjiuished 
from  rillein  socage,  where  the  services,  though  cer- 
tain, were  of  a  baser  nature.  Free  socage,  called  also 
common  socage,  is  the  tenure  by  which  the  great  bulk 
of  real  property  in  England  is  now  held.     Burrill. 

SOC'A-95R,  n.     A  tenant  by  socage.      Johnson. 

SO'-CALLED  (so'kaid),  a.     Thus  named. 

S6-C|-A-BIL'I-TY  (s5-she-?i-bTre-te),  7i.  [Fr.  so- 
ciability.'] The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
sociable  ;  sociableness.  Warburton. 

SO'CI-.A-BLE  (so'she- 51-1)1)  [so'she-?-bl,  IF.  P.  F. 
Ja.  Sm. ;  so'she-bl,  S'.  J.  IKr.],  a.  [L.sociabilis; 
socio,  to  associate ;  socius,  a  companion ;  It. 
sociabile  ;  Sp.  iSr  Fr.  sociable.] 

1.  Fit  to  be  conjoined  or  united ;  social. 

Another  law  teachetli  them  as  they  are  sociable  parts  unit- 
ed into  one  body.  Hooker. 

2.  Ready  to  unite  in  a  general  interest ;  in- 
clined to  associate  with  others ;  inclined  to 
company  ;  companionable ;  friendly  ;  familiar. 

To  make  man  mild  and  sociable      man.  Adiliaon. 

3.  Free  or  ready  to  converse ;  inclined  to 
conversation  ;  conversable  ;  —  opposed  to  re- 
served or  taciturn.  Milton. 

Syn.  —See  Social.. 

SO'CJ-A-BLE  (s6'slie-3-bl),  n.  A  kind  of  phaetcm, 
or  open,  four-wheeled  carriage,  with  two  seats 
facing  each  other.  Masoti. 

S6'CI-A-BLE-NESS  (g5'ghe-?-bl-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  sociable  ;  disposition  to  associate 
with  others  ;  good-fellowship.  More. 

S6'CJ-A-BLY  (s6'sh§-?-hle),  ad.  In  a  sociable 
manner  ;  conversably  ;  companionably.  Milton. 

SO'CIAL  (fo'shal),  a.  [L.  socialis;  socius,  a  com- 
panion ;  Fr.  social.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  general  or  public  interest ; 
relating  to  society.    "  Social  morality."     Locke. 

True  self-love  and  social  are  the  same.  I'ope. 

2.  Inclined  to  associate  or  converse  with 
others  ;  companionable ;  conversable  ;  sociable. 

Withers,  adieu!  yet  not  with  thee  remove 

Thy  martial  spirit  or  thy  social  love.  Pope. 

3.  Consisting  in  union  or  converse  with  an- 
other.    "  .Socta/ commimication."  Milton. 

4.  {Bot.)  Noting  plants  many  species  of 
which  grow  together  in  a  wild  state,  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy a  considerable  extent  of  ground.  Ilenslow. 

Syn.  —  Those  who  are  formed  for  society  are 
social ;  those  who  are  inclined  to  have  familiar  inter- 
course with  others  are  sociable.  Man  is  n  social  being, 
yet  all  men  are  not  sociable.  Social  duties  or  pleas- 
ures ;  sociable  or  cvmpanionable  disposition  ;  familiar 
intercourse.  —  See  Convivial.. 

SO'CIAL-I§M  (so'shjil-izm),  n.  [Fr.  socialisme.] 
The  science  of  reconstructing  society  on  en- 
tirely new  bases,  by  substituting  the  principle 
of  association  for  that  of  competition  in  every 
branch  of  human  industry.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  In  the  various  forms  under  which  society 
has  existed,  private  property,  individual  industry  and 
enterprise,  and  the  right  of  marriage  and  the  family, 
have  been  recognized.  Of  late  years,  several  schemes 
of  social  arrangement  have  been  proposed,  in  which 
one  or  all  of  these  principles  have  been  abandoned  or 
niodilied.  These  schemes  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  general  term  of  socialism.  The  motto  of 
them  all  is  solidarite,  or  fellowship  and  mutual  re- 
sponsibility.—  Co7"^unism  demands  a  community 
of  goods  or  property.  Fourierism,  or  Philansterism, 
is  the  system  of  Charles  Fourier,  who  advocated 
the  plan  of  reoreanlzing  society  into  so  many  phi- 
lansteries,  containing  each  from  500  to  2000  per- 
sons, upon  principles  similar  to  those  of  joint-stock 
companies  ;  the  members  to  live  in  one  spacious 
edifice,  cultivating  a  common  domain,  the  proceeds 
to  be  sliared  according  to  the  amount  of  capital,  skill, 
or  labor  Invested  by  each.  .Saint  Simonianism,  or 
Humanilariunism,  is  the  system  of  Claude  Henri,  Count 
de  Saint  Simon,  who  thought  that  the  present  evils 
of  society  were  to  be  remedied  by  a  just  division  of 
the  fruits  of  common  labor  between  its  members. 
After  his  death  his  disciples  formed  an  association, 
called  the  St.  Simoiiian  famihi,  which,  after  the  French 
revolution  of  ]830,  rose  rapidly  into  notoriety   and 


favor.  With  the  notions  common  to  many  other 
social  reformers  the  members  of  this  association 
united  the  doctrine  that  the  division  of  the  guuds  of 
the  community  should  be  in  due  proportion  to  the 
merits  or  capacity  of  the  recipient  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  society  was  to  be  intrusted  to  a  hierarchy 
consisting  of  a  supreme  pontiff,  apostles,  and  disci- 
ples of  the  first,  second,  and  third  order.  Practical 
difficulties  arose  in  carrying  the  scheme  into  execu- 
tion, and,  in  1832,  the  association  was  dispersed  by 
the  French  government  on  account  of  their  immoral 
and  licentious  practices.     Fleming.    Ogdcie.    Brande. 

SO'CIAL-TST,  n,  [Fr.  socialiste.]  An  advocate 
of  socialism.  Ch.  Ob. 

SO-CIAL-lST'IC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
socialism.  Bib.  Sacra. 

SO-CJ-AL'1-TY  (s5-she-ai'e-te),  n.  [L.  socialitns ; 
It.  socialit'i ;  Fr.  socialite.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing social ;  socialness.     [u.]  Sterne. 

SO'CIAL-iZE  (s6'shsil-lz),  v.  a.  To  render  social ; 
—  to  regulate  as  socialists.  Qu.  Itev. 

SO'CIAL-LY  (so'sh^l-le),  ad.  In  a  social  way  or 
manner ;  companionably.  Todd. 

SO'CIAL-NESS  (s6'sh?l-ngs),  n.  The  quality  or 
the  state  of  being  social.  Johnson. 

t  S6'CJ-ATE  (so'she-at),  v.  n.  [L.  socio,  sociatus.'] 
To  associate  ;  to  mix  in  company.         Shelforil. 

fSO'CI-ATE,  a.  Associated;  joined  in  fellow- 
ship or  partnership.  i'dal. 

SO-CI'^-Ty,  n.  [L.  societas ;  socius,  a  compan- 
ion ;  It.  societa ;  Sp.  sociedad ;  Fr.  societe.] 

1.  Union  of  many  in  one  general  interest ; 
numbers  united  in  one  interest ;  community. 

A  commonwealth  is  called  a  society  or  common  doing  of  a 
multitude  of  free  men  collected  together  and  united  by  com- 
mon accord  and  covenant  among  themselves.  A.  Smith. 

2.  A  ntimber  of  persons  united  together  by 
mutual  consent,  in  order  to  deliberate,  deter- 
mine, and  act  jointly  for  some  common  pur- 
pose ;  an  association  formed  for  the  promotion 
of  some  object,  either  literary,  religious,  benev- 
olent, political,  or  convivial;  as,  the  societies 
or  academies  for  promoting  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture ;  charitable  societies,  for  purposes  of  public 
charity  ;  missionary  societies,  for  sending  mis- 
sionaries abroad. 

j^^gr  Societies  are  either  incorporated  and  known  to 
the  law,  or  unincorporated,  of  which  the  law  does 
not  generally  take  notice.  Associations  formed  for 
commercial  pur|)oses  are  usually  styled  companies  ot 
partnerships.  Societies  formed  for  convivial  or  politi- 
cal purposes,  are  most  usually  denominated  clubs. 
Bouvier.     Brande. 

3.  Social  sympathy  ;  companionship  ;  fellow- 
ship ;  company ;  converse. 

For  solitude  sometimes  is  best  society; 

A  short  retin  nient  urges  sweet  return.  Jlitton. 

There  is  society  where  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar.  liyron. 

Cieil  society,  a  state ;  a  nation  ;  a  body  politic. 

Bourier. 

Syn.  —  Society  is  a  more  general  term  than  com- 
pany, a.  d  is  of  extensive  application  ;  as  a  scientific, 
literary,  religious,  political,  or  bevevolent  .society ;  the 
Royal  Society  ;  the  Historical  Sucicly  ;  a  romniercial 
company  ;  the  East  India  Company  ;  a  military  com- 
pany ;  partnership  In  trade  ;  the  general  commvnity. 
A  person  is  said  to  be  fc  nd  of  society  or  fond  of  com- 
pany. —  See  Association. 

SO-CIN'l-AN,  a.  Of,  or  relating  to,  Socinus,  So- 
einians,  or  Socinianism.  Hurd. 

SO-CIN'{-AN,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Lk- 
lius  Socinus,  and  his  nephew  Faustus  Socinus, 
who  lived  in  the  16th  century,  and  maintained 
that  Jesus  Chri.st  was  a  mere  man,  who  had  no 
existence  before  he  was  conceived  by  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Edeti. 

SO-CIN'I-AN-I§M,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  tenets 
of  the  Socinians.  Bp.  Hall. 

SO-CIN'I-AN-IZE,  V.  a.  To  conform  or  adapt  to 
Socinianism.  Milner. 

SO-Cj-0-I.ogf'lC,         ?  a.    Relating  to  sociology. 
SO-Cl-O-LOgf'l-CAL,  )  West.  Rev. 

SO-CI-OL'O-^Y  (so-sh^-ol'o-je),  n.  [L.  socius,  a 
companion,  "and  Gr.  /.oyos,  a  discourse.]  The 
science  which  relates  to,  or  treats  of,  human 
society ;  political  science.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

SOCK,  n.  [L.  soccus,  a  low-heeled,  light  shoe ; 
It.  30CC0  ;  Sp.  zoco,  a  wooden  shoe  ;  Fr.  soqiic 
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'^  A.  S.  socc ;  Diit.  sok  ;  Frs.  aocca ;  Gcr.  aocke  ; 
Dim.  sokke;  Sw.  socka;  led.  sockr.'] 

1.  The  name  given  to  the  pecuhar  kind  of 
shoe  worn  by  the  ancient  comedians  ;  —  hence, 
metaphorically,  comedy  itsclF,  as  opposed  to 
buskin,  or  tragedy. 

Great  KlctcliiT  iii'vi>r  trrnda  in  biiskina  here, 

Nur  grciitur  Juiinuii  durcii  in  nuckt  uppour.  DrgdcH. 

2.  Something  put  between  the  foot  and  shoe  ; 
a  short  stocking.  Shak. 

3.  An  inner  warm  sole  for  a  shoe.  Simmonds. 

4.  A  ploughshare.     [Local,  Eng.]  Jiai/. 

B^CK'gT,  n.  A  tube  or  cavity  that  receives 
something  inserted,  as  the  hollow  cylinder  of  a 
candlestick,  the  spherical  cup  in  which  a  ball 
turns,  or  the  receptacle  of  the  eye.  "  A  candle 
in  the  socket."  Hudibras. 

The  connection  of  a  tooth  to  its  tocket,  Winenuut. 

SftCK'eT-CllTs'ef',  M.  A  Strong  sort  of  chisel 
used  for  mortising.  Moxon. 

sr)CK'pT-POI>E,  n.  A  pole  having  a  socket, 
used  for  propelling  a  boat,  &c.  Clarke. 

SOCK'LgSS,  a.    Without  socks.  Beau.  S^  Fl. 

86<;K'-PI.ATE.  n.  A  plate  from  which  a  plough- 
share is  made.  Stephetis. 

sOCK'y,  a.    Soaky.  —  See  Soaky., 

S6C'LE  (sSk'kl  or  sS'kl)  fsSk'kl,  S.  Sm.  \Vr.\ 
so'kl,  IF.  K.  Wb.],  n.  [It.  zoucolo,  a  shoe. — 
See  Sock.]  {Arch.)  A  square  member  or  piece 
of  masonry,  whose  breadth  is  greater  than  its 
height,  used  instead  of  a  pedestal  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  column,  and  difiering  from  a  pedestal 
in  being  without  base  or  cornice.  Brande. 

SOC'MAN,  n.  (Old  En(j.  Law.)  A  tenant  by  soc- 
age ;  a  socager;  —  written  also  sokman,  end 
sokeman.  Whishaw. 

S6C'MAN-RY,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  Tenure  by 
socage.       '  Cowell. 

SOC'OME.  n.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  custom  of  ten- 
ants to  grind  corn  at  their  lord's  mill.      Cowell. 

SOC'O-TRIne,  a.  Relating  to  Socotra,  an  island 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  noting  a  kind  of  aloes 
which  come  from  Socctra.  Dunglison. 

SQ-CRAT'IC         )  a.    Relating  to  Socrates,  the 
80-CRAT'I-CAL,  )  Grecian    philosopher,   to   his 

philosophy,  or  to  his  method  of  teaching. 

*S-Tlie  Sneratic  mHhnd  of  arsuing  is  tliat  which 

proceeds  by  putting  questions  to  tlie  opponent,  so  as 

to  draw  from  him  an  admission  of  tiie  tiling  to  be 

proved. 

SO-CRAT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  With  the  Socratical 
mode  or  manner."  Goodman. 

8(')C'RA-Tl§.'rf,  n.  The  philosophy  or  doctrine  of 
Socrates.  Todd. 

SOC'RA-TlST,  n.  A  disciple  of  Socrates.  Martin. 

86d,  n.  [Dut.  zode;  Ger.  sode."]  The  grassy 
surface  of  the  sorl  pared  off  with  a  portion  of 
the  earth  ;  a  clod  with  grass  on  it ;  a  turf. 

The  sexton  shall  green  aoda  on  thee  bestow.  Swift. 

s6d,  V.  a.  [t.  sodded;  pp.  soddixo,  sodded.] 
To  cover  with  sods  or  turf;  as,  "  To  sod  a  lawn. 

SOD,  rt.    Made  of  sods.  Cunningham. 

s6d,  I.  from  seethe.    Seethed. —  See  Seethe. 

SO'DA,  n.  ((Jhem.)  An  alkali  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen  and  one  of  sodium,  and 
forming  the  basis  of  an  important  series  of 
salts.  Miller. 

tf^  Pure  anhydrous  soda  can  he  obtained  by  hurn- 
ing  sodium  in  dry  air  or  oxygen  eas.  It  is  a  white 
solid,  difficult  of  fusion,  and  is  very  similar  in  all  its 
properties  to  potnssa.  \\y  combination  with  water, 
for  which  it  lias  a  very  strong  affinity,  it  becomes  a 
solid  hydrate  of  soda,  wliirli  is  fusible  by  heat,  very 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  has  powerful  alkaline 
properties,  and  in  all  its  chemical  relations  is  ex- 
tremely analogous  to  hydrate  of  potassa.     Turner. 

Ball  soda,  (Chem.)  a  black  mass  formed  in  the 
process  of  maniifartiiring  carbonate  of  soda,  by  fusing 
a  mixture  (if  sulphate  of  soda,  (lowdercd  chalk  and 
powdered  coal,  and  containing  about  twenty  (icrcent. 
of  pure  soda  mixed  with  unhnrned  coal  and  oxysiil- 
phide  of  calcium  ;  — called  n\ao  Mark  a.sk  and  British 
iarilla.  Miller.  —  Carbonate  of  soda,  (Chem.)  a  salt 
romposed  of  cartionic  acid  and  soda,  and  used  in 
'jnmense  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  soap. 


and  in  the  preparation  of  various  other  compoundi  of 
aoda.  [t  wan  formerly  obtained  from  barilla  and 
kelp,  but  it  is  now  maiiufacnirud  from  sea-Halt. — 
VauMic  swia,  a  com|N>und  <j(  one  ti|ulvalent  of  prn- 
loxidu  of  iHHlium  ami  uiiu  of  water;  hydrate  of  soda. 
H  Olid  if  Bachf.  —  Salts  of  soda,  au  impure  cnrlKinale 
of  soda  containing  chloride  of  sodium  end  sulphate 
uf  soda  ;  sodaasli.    Graham. 

flO'DA-AL'(.'M,  n.  (Miti.)  A  crystalline  mineral 
^luble  in  water,  and  of  an  astringent  taste, 
composed  of  :;ulphatc  of  soda,  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina, and  water.  Dana. 

SO'DA— Ash,  n.  (Chem.)  An  impure  carbonate 
of  soda,  in  white  or  gray  compact  masses,  con- 
Inining  variable  qtiantities  of  foreign  salts, 
which  consist  chiefly  of  chloride  of  sodium  and 
sulphate  of  soda.       Wood  4f  Bache.     Horsford. 

SO'DA-LiTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystalline,  and  also 
massive,  subtransparent  or  translucent  mineral 
of  various  colors,  composed  of  silica,  alumina, 
soda,  sodium,  and  chlorine.  Dana. 

8Q-DAl'|-TY,  »j.  [L.  sodilitas;  sodalis,  a  com- 
rade ;  Fr.  sodalite.^  A  fellowship  ;  a  iraternity  ; 
a  brotherhood.  SHillingJket. 

SO'D.A-SALTS,  n.pl.  (Chem.)  A  scries  of  oxy- 
salts  of  which  the  base  is  sotla.  Miller. 

SO'DA-WA'T^R,  n.  Water  often  holding  other 
substances  in  solution,  mechanically  charged 
with  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  escapes  on  the  removal  of  compression 
with  orisk  effervescence.  Miller. 

SOD'DEN  (-An), p.  1.  Seethed.— See  SEETiiE.S^n^-. 
2.  Soaked  and  softened  in  water.       Diekens. 

S^D'DY,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  covered  with,  sods  ; 
turfy!  Colgrave. 

SOD'^R  [85d'?r,  .S.  \V.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  R.  Wb.;  s8'- 
d?r,  P. ;  si'df  r,  K.  Sm.  HV.],  v.  a.  [L.  so'ido,  to 
make  solid  ;  solidus,  solid ;  It.  sodure  ;  Sp.  aol- 
dxr  ;  Fr.  souder.^  \i.  sodeked  ;  5>/).  sodeuixo, 
80DEUED.]  To  unite  or  fasten  with  a  metallic 
cement;  to  solder. — See  Solder.  Millwi. 

S6d'?R,  n.    Metallic  cement ;  solder.         Collier. 

SO'Dl-tJM,  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  the  lightest  and 
most  fusible  of  the  metals,  being  a  little  lighter 
than  water,  and  melting  at  194°  Fahrenheit, 
white,  and  having  the  aspect  of  silver,  easily 
cut,  and  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
the  fingers  ;  rapidly  oxidating  when  thrown 
upon  water,  decomposing  it,  evolving  hydrogen 
gas,  and  forming  an  alkaline  solution  of  soda  ; 
and  becoming  so  hot,  when  the  quantity  of 
water  is  relatively  small,  as  to  take  fire. 

Horsford. 

4KJ^  As  potassium  is,  in  some  defrce,  characteristic 

of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  so  sodium  is  the  alkaline 

metal  of  the  animal  kingdom,  its  salts  being  found  in 

all  animal  fluids.     Oraltam. 

SOD'OM-ITE,  n.    1.  An  inhabitant  of  Sodom. 
2.  One  gT'iilty  of  sodomy.  Ash. 

SOD-OM-iT'J-CAL,  a.    Relating  to  sodomy.  Asti. 

S6D'0-MY,  n.  The  sin  of  Sodom;  a  carnal  cop- 
ulation against  nature  ;  buggery.       Dunglison. 

SOE,  n.  [Sw.  sa.  —  Scot,  say,  sey,  sat.  —  Old  Fr. 
seati."]  A  large  wooden  bucket  or  tub ;  a  cowl. 
[Local,  Eng.]  More. 

aoE'Fiyij,  n.  As  much  as  a  soe  will  hold.  11.  More. 

SO-EV'5R,  ad.  [Eng.  so  and  ei'er."]  A  word  usu- 
ally joined  with  a  pronoun  cr  an  adverb,  as  trho, 
what,  which,  how,  &c.,  giving  a  wider  extent  of 
meaning ;  as,  whosoever,  whntsoerer,  howsoever. 
It  is  sometimes  separated  from  the  pronoun. 

What  grpat  thing  merer  a  mnn  pivipodcU  to  do  in  his  liflp, 
he  should  think  of  achieving  it  hy  ftfly.  Teoijite. 

SO'FA.  n. :  pi.  so'FA?.  [Per.  aofat. —  Tt.,  Sp., 
<Sf  Fr.  sofa.]     A  long,  soft,  easy,  "stuffed  seat  mr 


parlors,  &c. 


Guardian. 


Thus  first  necessity  invented  stools. 

Convenience  next  siiggpstod  ciIkiw  chairs. 

And  luxury  th'  accomplished  «?Ai/  lust.  Cntrper. 

SO'FA-RfiD,  n.  A  kind  of  sofa  which  can  be 
converted  into  a  bed,  as  by  letting  down  the 
back  ;  —  called  also  sofa-bedstead.  Clarke. 

86'f£TT,  n.    A  small  sofa.  Clarke. 

s6f'FJT,  m.  [It.  soffit'-  ;  Fr.  soffite.']  (Arch.) 
Any  timber-ceiling  formed  of  cross-beams  or 


flying  cornices,  the  square  coinpartmc-nts  ot 
panels  of  which  are  enriched  with  siulpiurc, 
painting,  or  gilding.  \\ctiU. 

SO' fi  (»6'rB),  n.;  pLsO' Flf.  [Probably  a  corrup- 
tion oi  Or.  ao>t«i,  wise.  Brands.]  A  religio.is 
person  among  the  Muhometans,  otherwise  called 
a  dervite  or  dercith  ;  —  written  aUo  top/ii  and 
loofee.  Bratule. 

8d'Fl§M,  n.  The  mystical  doctrines  of  the  class  of 
Mohammedan  religionists  called  $oJi*.    Brunde. 

II  86ft  (s«ft  or  84wft)  [Mt,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja 
Sm.  K.  ;  slwft,  N.  K.  S'arei],  a.  [A.  S.  sejft, 
toft ;  Dut.  zacht ;  Ger.  sarht,  sauft ;  Dan.  tagte , 
Sw.  aakta.  —  It.  soffice,  pliant,  soft.] 

1.  Easily  yielding  to  pressure ;  easy  to  bt 
pierced,  penetrated,  or  compressed;  not  hard, 
us,  "  Soft  clay  "  ;  "A  soft  bed." 

Hot  and  cold  were  In  one  IkkIv  lixt. 

And  !«/)  with  hard,  lipht  with' heavy,  mixt.         Zhyrlen 

2.  Not  rugged  ;  not  rough  ;  smooth ;  fine. 

A  man  clothed  In  m/t  r«lnienL  MiUt.  xl.  8 

3.  Easily  persuaded ;  easily  influenced ;  not 
resolute ;  flexible  ;  facile  ;  irresolute. 

A  few  divines  of  so  sq/Y  and  ser^'lle  tempera.  X.  CJuirlet. 
One  king  is  too  toft  and  easy,  anothe/  too  fiery.    L'Ettratiut 

4.  Tender;  compassionate;  timid;  fearful. 

However  mfl  within  themselves  they  are. 

To  you  they  will  lie  valiant  by  despair.  Dnidm. 

5.  Mild;  gentle;  kind;  not  severe;  lenient. 

Yet  xft  his  nature,  though  severe  his  lay.  ^opt. 

A  vtft  answer  turnetli  away  wrath.  Pror.xy.  I. 

6.  Placid;  still;  easy;  quiet. 

With  inofli-nsive  pace  that  spinning  sleeps 

On  her  w/f  nxic:  whil    she  paces  even,        * 

And  hears  thee  mj't  with  the  siiiiMta  air  along.     JtSlon. 

7.  Effeminate;  viciously  nice ;  luxurious. 

An  idle  and  foft  course  of  life  is  the  source  of  criminal 
pleasures.  JtrvoiHr. 

8.  Delicately  organized ;  delicate ;  tender. 

Her  heavenlv  form 
Angelic,  but  more  toft,  and  fe'iniiiine.  Milton. 

The  ladies  first 
'Can  murmur,  as  become  the  eoj'ler  sex.  Cotcper. 

9.  Weak ;  simple  ;  silly ;  foolish. 

Whnt  cannot  such  scoffers  do.  especially  if  they  find  a  mfl 

creature  on  whom  they  iiiuy  work?  fiurtom. 

The  deceiver  soon  fou  nd  I  h  is  mjy  place  of  Adam's.  GUmritl. 

He  made  soft  fellows  stark  noddies.  Jimrton. 

10.  Noting  a  slight  degree  of  strength  or  in- 
tensity of  sound  ;  —  opposed  to  loud. 

The  intensity  of  sounds  depends  on  the  Ibree  of  the  im- 

pulw,  and  may  lie  of  any  degree  of  strength,  from  the  mfirrt 

to  the  loudest  sound.  ilooir. 

Her  voice  was  ever  mfl. 

Gentle,  and  low;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.      Shat. 

11.  Mild  to  the  eye  ;  not  glaring.  "  The  aofl- 
eat,  sweetest  lights  imaginable."  Browne. 

12.  Not  forcible  ;  not  violent ;  gentle ;  lit;ht. 

Sleep  fulls  with  soft,  slumberous  weight.  ililton. 

13.  Noting  water  not  containing  any  sub- 
stance, as  sulphate  of  lime,  capable  of  decom- 
posing soluble  soaps.  MiUer. 

Syn.—  See  Gentle. 
11  s6fT,  ad.     Softly  ;  gently  ;  quietly.       Spenser. 
II  SOFT,  ttUerf.     Hold ;  stop  ;  not  so  fast. 

Snfll  by  and  by  let  me  the  curtains  draw.  SAat. 

85FT-C(^i\'SCieNCED  (-kSn'slienst),  a.  Having 
a  tender  conscience.     "  Soft-cona^ieticed  men." 

Shak. 
II  SOFT'EN  (s«f  fn),  r.  o.  [i.  SOFTENED  ;  pp.  SOIT- 

EXISO,  SOFTENKD.] 

1.  To  make  soft  or  less  hard. 

Their  arrow's  point  they  sti/Tm  in  the  Rame.  Gnu. 

2.  To  make  less  fierce  or  obstinate  ;  to  make 
tender;  to  intenerate ;  to  mollify;  to  qualify. 
"  I  will  soften  stony  hearts."  Milton. 

3.  To  make  easy:  to  compose;  to  make 
placid;  to  allay  ;  to  mitigate;  to  alleviate. 

Muric  ran  sq/Ym  pain  to  eaae.  Pxtpt. 

Bid  her  be  all  that  ehevrs  or  mfteM>  lifr — 
"The  tender  sister,  daughter,  frivnd,  and  wife.         I'op*. 

4.  To  make  less  bad  ;  to  extenuate  ;  to  palliate. 

Our  fKpnds  see  not  our  flinlts,  or  concrol  Uiem,  or  m^ileH 
them  by  their  niiresrntatioii.  Adiltttm. 

5.  To  make  less  harsh,  less  severe,  less  vehe- 
ment, or  less  violent. 

He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  looV. 

But  sweetly  tempered  awe,  and  tojlrnal  all  he  spoke.  DryHm. 

6.  To  make  less  strong  or  intense  in  sound  ; 
to  make  less  loud  ;  to  make  smooth  to  the  ear: 
as,  "  To  soften  the  tunes  of  one's  voice." 

7.  To  make  less  glaring,  as  light.      Johnson. 
8yn.  — See  Qualify. 
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II  SoFT'EN  fsBf'fn),  v.  n.  1.  To  grow  soft  or 
softer  ;  to  become  less  hard. 

Many  bodies  that  will  hardly  melt  will  soften.  Bacon. 

2.  To  become  less  obdurate,  cruel,  or  obstinate. 

He  may  soften  at  the  sight  of  tlie  cliild.  Shak. 

3.  To  become  more  mild  or  warm.  "  The 
softening  air  is  balm."  Thomson. 

5  SOFT'EN-pR  (sof  fn-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  softens ;  a  softner.  C.  Richardson. 

I  SOFT'EN-ING  (s3f'fn-Tng),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
making  soft  or  softer.  Abp.  Hart. 

2.  {Painting.)  The  blending  of  tints  into 
harmony  with  each  other.  Fairholt. 

II  SOFT'-GRAss,  n.  {Bat.)  A  gramineous  plant 
of  the  genus  Holcus.  Loudon. 

II  SOFT'-HEAD-5D,  a.  Having  a  weak  or  feeble 
intellect.  Bailey. 

II  s6FT'-nEART-?:D,  a.    1.  Having  a  soft  or  kind 

heart ;  kind  hearted  ;  gentle  ;  meek.       Milton. 

2.  Cowardly;  effeminate;  unmanly.      Shak. 

(i  SOFT'JSH,  a.  Somewhat  soft  ;  inclining  to 
softness.  Chambers. 

(I  sOft'LJNG,  n.  An  effeminate  person.  Woolton. 

(I  SOFT'LY,  ad.    In  a  soft  manner  ;  with  softness. 

II  SOFT'NPR  (sofner),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
softens  ;  a  softener.  Swift. 

II  SOFT'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  soft ; 
that  quality  in  bodies,  in  virtue  of  which  their 
particles  yield  more  or  less  to  the  action  of  ex- 
ternal force ;  —  opposed  to  hardness. 

2.  Mildness  ;  kindness  ;  meekness  ;  tender- 
ness ;  gentleness.  Drgden. 

For  contemplati(Jn  he,  and  valor,  formed; 

For  soft7iess  she,  and  sweet,  attractive  grace.      Milton. 

3.  Vicious  delicacy  ;  effeminacy ;  voluptu- 
ousness.  "  Softnesses  of  the  court."  Clarendon. 

4.  Pusillanimity  ;  timorousness ;  want  of  valor. 

This  virtue  could  not  proceed  out  of  fear  or  softness;  for 
he  was  valiant  and  active.  Jiacon. 

5.  A  small  degree  of  strength  or  intensity  of 
sound  ;  —  opposed  to  li.udness.  Cook. 

So/V/ie«s  of  sounds  is  distinct  from  exility  of  sounds.  Bacon. 

6.  Easiness  to  be  affected  or  influenced ; 
pliancy  ;  pliableness  ;  facility. 

Such  was  the  ancient  simplicity  and  softness  of  spirit.//ooAe)% 
11  SOFT'-VOfCED  (sSft'vblst),  a.     Having  a  soft  or 
gentle  voice.  Clarke. 

^OG  ey,  a.  ["Perhaps  from  A.  S.  sugan,  to 
suck,  to  absorb."  Richardson.  —  W.  socgi,  to 
steep. — See  Soak.]  Soaked  with  w.iter  or 
moisture  ;  thoroughly  damp  ;  moist  throughout ; 
as,  "  Soggy  land  ";  "  Soggy  timber." 

The  warping  condition  of  this  green  and  soggii  multitude. 

B.  Jonson. 

SO- HO',  inter).  A  form  of  calling  from  a  distant 
place ;  a  sportsman's  halloo.  Shak. 

S0/-»/S,4JVr  (swa'de-zing'),  a.  [Fr.]  Pretended; 
would-be  ;  self-styled.  Ch.  Ob. 

BOTl,  r.  a.  [Goth,  sauliijan;  A.  S.  selati;  Dan. 
Sole ;  Icel.  iSj  Sw.  s::la.  —  Ir.  salaighim  ;  Gael,  sa- 
liiich.  —  Fr.  salir,   souiller.]      [i.   soiled;  pp. 

SOItlXG,  SOILED.] 

1.  To  make  dirty ;  to  foul ;  to  pollute  ;  to 
stain  ;  to  sully  ;  to  tarnish;  to  defile. 

I  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds 

With  the  rank  vapors  of  this  sin-worn  mould.      Milton. 

2.  To  manure  ;  to  dung.  South. 

3.  To  feed,  as  horses  or  cattle,  with  cut  grass 
and  other  green  food,  which  has  the  effect  of 
purging  them.  Shak.     Farm.  Ency. 

Syn.  — See  Stain. 
30!l,  n.    [See  Soil,  r.]    1.  Dirt ;  filth ;  foul  earth 
or  other  foul  matter ;  compost. 

The  place  which  is  shown  for  the  haven  is  on  a  level  with 
the  town,  and  has  probably  been  stopped  up  by  the  great 
heaps  of  dirt  that  the  sea  has  thrown  into  it;  for  all  the  soil 
on  that  side  of  Ravenna  has  been  left  there  insensiblv  bv  the 
sea's  discharging  itself  upon  it  for  many  years.  jlddisun. 

2.  Blot;  Stain;  spot ;  tarnish  ;  defacement. 
That  would  be  a  great  soil  in  the  new  gloss  of  your  mar- 
riage. Shak. 

3.  [L.  solum ;  It.  suolo ;  Fr.  sol.']   A  superfi- 
cial layer  of  earth  more  or  less  mixed  with  tne 
remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in 
a  state  of  decomposition  ;  mould  ;  loom. 
Spring  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint  the  laughing  soil,   lleher. 

,8fF"  A  soil  may  be  described  as  sandy,  clayey, 
marly,  or  calcareous,  accorditiK  as  silica,  alumina,  or 
lime  is  the  prevailing  ingredient.    Miller. 


4.  Land  ;  country.  "  In  foreign  soil."    Shak. 

All  hail!  thou  noble  land. 

Our  fathers'  native  soil.  Allston. 

To  take  soil,  t  to  wallow   in  the  mire,  as  swine. 
Cottrraee.  —  To  take  to  llie  water,  as  a  hunted  deer. 
M'm.  Browne. 
Syn.  —  See  Land. 
t  SoiL'l-i\t.sg!,  w.    Stain  ;  foulness.  Bacon. 

SOIL'ING,  71.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  soils.    * 
2.  A  mode  of  feeding  horses  and  cattle,  in  the 
stable,  with  grass  and  other  green  food.  P.  Cyc. 

SOiL'LpsS,  a.  Destitute  of  soil  orvaowldi.Wright. 

SOIL'URE  (sbil'yur),  n.  Stain  ;  pollution;  defile- 
ment :  —  incontinence,     [r.]  Shak. 

t  SOIL'Y,  a.     Dirty  ;  foul ;  soiled.  Ash. 

SOIREE  (swi-ra'),  n.     [Fr. ;  from  soir,  evening.] 

An  evening  party.  Braiide. 

II  SO'JOURN  (so'jurn)  [so'jurn,  .<?.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R.  Wr.  C.  ;  so'jurn  or  so-jiirn',  P.  ;  so-jiirn', 
Kenrick,  Entick  ;  soj'urn.  Ash],  v.  n.  [It.  sog- 
giornare  ;  Fr.  sojourner ;  —  from  L.  sub-diurno, 
to  tarry  for  some  days.    Menage.  Skhmer.]     \i. 

SOJOURNED  ;      pp.     sojourning,    SOJOURNED.] 

To  dwell  or  abide  for  a  time  ;  to  have  a  tempo- 
rary abode  ;  to  live  as  not  at  home. 

Say,  uncle  Gloster,  if  our  brother  come. 

Where  shall  we  sojourn  till  our  coronation';'  Shale. 

4®=- "This  verb  and  noun,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Johnson,  are  variously  accented  by  the  poets  ;  but  our 
modern  ortlioepists  have,  in  general,  given  the  accent 
to  the  first  syllable  of  both  words.  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Entick,  and  Buchanan,  accent  the  second  syllable; 
but  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares, 
W.  Johnston,  Bailey,  Barclay,  and  Fenning,  the  first. 
Mr.  Scott  gives  both  accents,  but  that  on  the  first  syl- 
lable the  first  place."  fValker. 
Syn.  — See  Abide. 

SO'JOURN  (so'jurn),  n.  [It.  soggiorno ;  Fr.  se- 
Jour.li     A  temporary  residence  or  abode. 

S«arce  viewed  the  Galilean  towns, 
And  once  a  year  Jerusalem,  few  days' 
Short  sojourn.  Milton. 

II  SO'JOURN-^R,  n.  One  who  sojourns  ;  a  tempo- 
rary dweller.  Dryden. 

II  SO'JOURxN-Tng,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  so- 
journs ;  temporary  abode.  Ex.  xii.  40. 

II  SO'JOURN-MENT,  n.  The  act  or  the  time  of  so- 
journing ;  sojourning,     [r.]       Sir  H.  Halford. 

SOKE,  M.     1.  {Law.)  Soc. — See  Soc.     Spehnan. 
2.  A  territorial   division   subsisting  in  Lin- 
colnshire, Eng.  Bramle. 
SOKE'MAN,  n.    {Law.)  See  Socman.    Whishaio. 
SoKE'MAN-RY,  n.     {Laic.)  Socage.    Blackstone. 


SOKE'REEVE,  «. 
lord's  soke. 


{Law.)  A  rent-gatherer  in  a 
Crabb. 


SOL,  n.     [L.]    1.  {Myth.)  The  sun. 

2.  {Old  Chem.)  Gold.  Dnnglison. 

3.  A  French  copper  coin  ;  a  sou.       Landais. 

4.  A  Swiss  copper  coin   and  money  of  ac- 
count. Wright. 

5.  {Her.)  The  color  of  gold  in  the  coats  of 
sovereign  princes.  Wright. 

SOL  [s8l,  Ja.  K.  R.  Wr.  C;  s5l,  O.  Wb.],  n. 
(Mus.)  The  name  given  to  the  note  G  of  the 
musical  scale  ;  —  sometimes  applied  to  the  fifth 
tone  of  any  major  diatonic  scale.  Dwight. 

SOL' ACE,  V.  a.  [L.  solatium,  solace  ;  — It.  sol'az- 
zare,  to  solace ;  Sp.  solazar ;  Old  Fr.  solacier.] 
\i.  solaced  ;  pp.  solacing,  solaced.]  To  con- 
sole ;  to  comfort ;  to  cheer  ;  to  relieve  ;  to  soothe. 
We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them.       Shak. 

t  SOL' ACE,  V.  n.  To  take  comfort;  to  be  con- 
soled ;  to  be  cheered. 

But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in. 

And  cruel  Death  hath  catched  it  from  my  sight.       Shak. 

SOL' ACE,  n.  [L.  solitium;  solor,  to  console; 
It.  sollazzo ;  Sp.  solaz  ;  Old  Fr.  solace.']  Com- 
fort in  grief;  consolation;  alleviation;  that 
which  gives  comfort ;  relief;  recreation. 

Though  sight  be  lost, 
Life  yet  hath  many  solaces.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Comfort. 
SOL'ACE-MENT,  n.     The  act  of  solacing,  or  that 
which  solaces  ;  solace  ;  consolation,     [r.] 


There  [they]  discovered  some  large  springs, 
their  solacement  and  relief.  • 


This  proved 
Gordon. 


tSO-LA'CTOUS   (so-la'shus),   a. 
Affording  solace  or  comfort. 


[Fr.  solaciet/x.] 
Bale. 


SO  ' lJk,  n.  An  archer  belonging  to  the  personal 
guard  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  Crabh 

s6L-Jl-JvA'CE-.m,n.  {Bot.)  A  family  of  plants, 
most  of  which  are  tropical,  and  possess  narcotic 
qualities,  and  some  are  highly  poisonous  ;  night« 
shade  family.  Baird. 

S6L-A-NA'CE0US  (-na'shus),  a.  Of,  or  pertaining 
to,  plants  of  the  family  Solanacecc. 

SO-LAN'DgR,  n.  [Fr.  solander.]  A  disease  In 
horses.  Bailey. 

SO'LAND-GOOSE,  or  SO'LAN-066SE,  n.  {Or- 
nith.)  A  species  of  pelican;  the  gannet.  —  See 
Gannet.  Todd.     Eng.  Cyc. 

SO-LA'NJ-A,  n.  {Chem.)  A  poisonous  alkaloid ; 
solanine.' —  See  Solanine.  Brande. 

SOL'A-NINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystalline,  very  bit- 
ter, acrid,  and  highly  poisonous  alkaloid,  oc- 
curring in*  the  common  potato  plant,  and  many 
other  species- of  Solanum;  —  called  also  sola- 
nia.  Gregory. 

^KS"  The  injurious  properties  of  unripe  potatoes  re- 
sult from  the  presence  of  solanine.  It  exists  abun- 
dantly in  the  early  shoots  (under  ground)  and  buds  of 
tlie  tubers.     Kane. 

SO-LM'JVO,  n.  [Sp.]  A  hot,  oppressive  wind, 
which  blows  occasionally  in  the  Mediterranean, 
particularly  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  ;  a 
modification  of  the  sirocco.  Brande. 

SOL'A-NOID,  a.  [L.  solanum,  the  nightshade 
(Solanum  tuberosum  {Bot.),  the  potato),  and 
Gr.  iJ()oi,  form.]  {Med.)  Noting  a  cancer  which 
resembles  a  potato.  Dunglison. 

SO-Lj'J\rUM,n.  [L.]  (Bo<.)  A  genus  of  plants 
of  several  species,  including  the  potato  (Sola,- 
num  tuberosum)  and  the  egg-plant  {Solanum 
melongcna).  Gray.     Eng.  Cyc. 

SES"  The  tomato,  or  love-apple,  was  formerly 
classed  in  this  genus,  but  is  now  separated  from  it, 
and  called  Lycopersicum  esculentum.     Oraij. 

SO'LAR,  a.  [Ti.  Solaris;  sol,  soils,  the  sun;  It. 
solare ;  Sp.  solar ;  Fr.  solaire.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  proceeding  from,  or  resem- 
bling the  sun ;  sunny. 

His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 

Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way.  Pope. 

2.  Measured  by  the  sun.  "  Ary  day  of  any 
solar  month."  Holder. 

3.  Born  under,  or  in,  the  predominant  influ- 
ence of  the  sun.     "  Solar  people."  Dryden. 

4.  Produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun ;  as, 
"  Solar  salt." 

Solar  apex,  the  point  in  space,  situated  in  the  constel- 
lation Hercules,  towards  which  the  sun  is  moving. 
Herschel.  —  Solar  flowers  (But.)  flowers  which  open 
and  shut  daily  at  certain  hours,  tt'riirht.  —  Solar  cycle, 
{Jistron.)  a  period  of  twenty-eight  Julian  years,  after 
the  lapse  of  which  the  same  days  of  tlie  week,  on  the 
Julian  system,  would  always  return  to  tlie  same  days 
of  each  month  throughout  the  year.  The  place  of  any 
year  A.  D.,  as,  1859,  in  this  cycle  is  found  by  adding 
9  to  the  year  and  dividing  by  28.  The  remainder  is 
the  number  sought.  Herschel.  —  Solar  .  eclipse,  the 
partial  or  total  disappearance  of  the  sun's  disk  in  con- 
sequence of  the  moon  passing  between  the  sun  and 
the  earth.  —  Total  solar  eclipse,  a  solar  eclipse  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  sun's  disk  disappears  for  a  short 
time. —  Partial  solar  eclipse,  a  solar  eclipse  in  which 
only  a  part  of  the  sun's  disk  disappears.  —  ^nnvtar 
solar  eclipse,  a  solar  eclipse  in  which  the  edge  of  the 
sun  appears  f.ir  a  few  minutes  as  a  narrow  ring  ot 
light,  projecting  on  all  sides  beyond  the  dark  circla 
occupied  by  the  moon  in  its  centre,  Herschel. — 
Solar  day,  the  interval  of  time  between  two  succes- 
sive arrivals  of  the  sun  on  the  same  meridian.  The 
actual  solar  day  is  never  two  days  in  succession  of 
the  same  length.  — Mean  solar  day,  the  average  of  all 

the  solar  days  throughout  the  year Solar  year,  the 

year  as  measured  by  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun 
in  the  heavens.  It  is  eitlier  astronomical  or  civil. 
Hutton. — Astronomical  solar  year,  the  year  whicll  is 
determined  precisely  by  astronomical  observations. 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  tropical  and  sidereal ;  the  former 
being  the  time  the  sun  takes  in  passing  through  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  latter,  the  time 
between  two  successive  returns  of  the  sun  to  the 
same  star.  Hutton. —  Civil  solar  year,  a  solar  year 
consisting  of  an  exact  or  integral  nuinl)er  of  days,  as 
determined  by  civil  governments.  It  is  among  civil- 
ized nations,  at  the  present  time,  the  same  as  the 
Julian  year,  consisting  of  365  days,  with  an  addi- 
tional day  every  fourth  year.  Hutton.  —  Solar  month, 
the  time  in  which  the  sun  passes  through  one  entire 
sign  of  the  ecliptic.  Hutton.  —  Civil  solar  month,  same 
as  civil  or  calendar  month.  —  Solar  spots,  large,  irreg- 
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nlar.  black  H|K)ts  vJMiblo  occaiiionally  on  the  di^k  of 
the  Hiiri,  cenurnlly  on  two  /.oiiok  parallel  to  iln  fH|iia- 
tur,  of  rhaiiKiti)!  furiiig  ami  (llmeiiiiioiiH,  l>ciii)r  xuiiie- 
tiiiioM  at  leaxt  45,000  miles  in  iliameter,  and  Indicatinc 
hy  their  motion  from  east  to  wont  a  rotation  of  the 
sun  almut  its  axis;  —  siipiHMed  to  he  caiiKed  hy  the 
displacement  of  the  up|(er  and  liimtiions  strata  of  the 
gun's  atmosphere  hy  ascending  |K>rtions  of  the  suhja- 
cent,  non-liiminous,  transparent  strata,  whereby  the 
dark,  solid  body  of  the  siiu  is  exposed  to  view. 
Hmckel.  —  Solar  microncope,  a  inicroscupo  for  pro- 
diicinc  on  a  screen  or  wall,  in  a  darkened  room,  liiuhly 
masnified  images  of  minute  objects  illuminated  by 
reflected  solar  rays.  It  is  com|Kised  essentially,  in  its 
most  simple  form,  of  a  plain  mirror  and  two  c(mver- 
ging  lenses.  The  mirror,  heing  placed  on  the  outside 
of  a  window  shutter,  and  capable  of  bciiif;  adjusted 
accnrdins  to  the  direction  of  the  sun,  reflects  through 
an  aperture  in  it  a  beam  of  sriar  light  which  is  con- 
centrated U|ion  the  object  by  tlte  first  lens.  The  object 
being  t  >us  strongly  illuminated  and  situated  a  little 
before  the  focus  of  the  second  lens,  an  inverted,  highly 
magnified  image  of  it  is  fo-med  on  the  screen.  In 
many  forms  of  the  instrument,  there  are  ailditioiial 
pirts,  as  a  second  mirror,  a  third  lens,  &c.  Farrar. 
—  Solar  syatem,  a  name  applied  to  the  sun  and  the 
various  bodies  that  revolve  around  it.  Herschel. — 
Snlar  phosphori,  a  name  applied  to  certain  bodies 
which  have  the  property  of  absorbing  the  rays  of 
light,  of  retaining  them  for  some  time,  and  of  again 
evolving  them  unchanged,  and  unaccompanied  by 
sensible  beat ;  as  the  diamond,  putrid  fish.     Henry. 

So'LAR,  n.    A  sollar.  —  See  Sollak.       Britton. 

S6-LAR-l-ZA'TION,  n.  {Photography.)  A  term 
denoting  the  injurious  effects  prnduced  upon 
phototjraphic  pictures  by  too  long  exposure  to 
the  action  of  light  in  the  camera,  as  indistinct- 
ness of  outline,  obliteration  of  the  high  lights, 
loss  of  relief,  &c.  Whipple. 

SO'LAR-IZE,  r.  n.  {Photography.)  To  become  in- 
jured by  too  long  exposure  to  the  action  of  light 
in  the  camera.  —  See  Solauization.    Whipple. 

SO'LAR-fZE,  V.  a.  {Photography.)  To  injure  by 
solarization.  —  See  Solaiuzation.       Whipple. 

SO'LAR-Y,  a.     Solar,     [r.]  Boyle. 

SOLD,  i.  &  p.  from  sell.     See  Sell. 

Soltt  vote,  an  instrument  in  writing,  given  by  a 
broker  to  a  buyer  of  merchandise,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  goods  therein  mentioned  have  been 
Bold  to  him.  Bouvier. 

SOLD,  n.  [It.  soldo;  Sp.  swldo;  Fr.  solde. — 
Ger.  sold.]  {Mil.)  Military  pay ;  the  wages  of  a 
soldier.  Spenser      Stocqueler. 

f  SOL-DA' DO,  n.    [Sp.]  .  A  soldier.        Marston. 

SOL'DAN  [s51'd?n,  .S.  P.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wr.  Wh.; 
851 'd^n,  W.  J.  F.  iC.],  n.     A  sultan.         Milton. 

fSOL'DA-NKL,  n.  {how 'L.  soldanella.l  {Bot.) 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Soldanell-a.  Miller. 

SOL-DA-JfEL' L~f,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  alpine 
j)lants  with  round  leaves,  and  remarkable  for 
the  manner  in  which  their  corolla  is  cut  or 
lacerated.  Loudon. 

II  SOL'D^R  (sBl'd^r  or  siw'der)  [sfil'der,  W.  P.  J. 
Ja.  R.  ;  slw'd^r,  K.  S/n.  C. ;  sSl'dfr  or  sSiw'der, 
Ja.  Wr.  ;  s5d'd?r,  .S. ;  sdl'd^r,  F.],v.  a.  FL.  solido, 
to  make  solid,  to  fasten  together ;  solidus,  solid  ; 
It.  solidare,  soldare,  to  solder  ;    Sp.  soldar  ;  Fr. 

gOllder.]  [t.  SOLDEllED;  pp.  SOLDKRINO,  SOL- 
DERED.] To  imite  or  fasten,  as  the  edges  or 
surfaces  of  metals,  by  partial  fusion,  or  by  the 
insertion  of  an  alloy  which  is  more  fusible  than 
the  metals  to  be  united  ;  to  cement ;  to  soder  ; 
—  often  written  soder.  — See  Soder.  Tomlinson. 
t(g'  "  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  favor  writing  this  word 
without  the  /,  as  it  is  sometimes  pronounced  ;  but  the 
many  examples  he  has  brought,  where  it  is  »\te\l  with 
/,  show  sulliciently  how  much  this  orthography  is 
established.  —  Though  our  orthoepists  agree  in  leav- 
ing out  the  I,  Ihey  differ  in  pronouncing  the  o.  Sheri- 
dan sounds  the  o  as  in  sOd  :  W.  Johnston  as  in  sober ; 
and  .Mr.  .\ares  as  the  diphthong  aw.  Mr.  Smith  says 
that  Mr.  Walker  pronounces  the  /  in  this  word,  but 
every  workman  pronounces  it  as  rhyming  with  fod- 
der ;  to  which  it  may  bo  answered,  that  workmen 
oiigiit  to  take  their  pronunciation  from  scholars,  and 
not  scholars  from  workmen."     fValkcr 

II  Sf")L'npR  (sBI'der  or  siw'der),  n.  An  alloy  for 
uniting  the  edges  or  surfaces  of  metals,  which 
is  more  fusible  than  the  metals  to  be  united; 
soder.  Tomlinson. 

iTB"  Solders  are  distinguished  as  hard  and  aofl. 
Hard  solders  fuse  only  at  a  red  heat;  soft  solders 
fuse  at  comparatively  low  temi  eratiires.     Tomlinson. 

II  s6l'DPR-?;b  (sBl'd^r-^r  or  sftw'd^r-^r),  n.  One 
who  solders.  Johnson. 


II  SftL'D^R-lNO,  n.  The  act  or  the  process  of 
uniting  the  edges  or  surfaces  of  metals  by 
means  of  solder.  Tomlinson. 

SOL'DIflR  (sai'j^r),  M.  [It.  soMnto;  St),  soldado ; 
Old  Fr.  soudoyer,  soudier;  Fr.  sohi.it.  —  Dut. 
aoldaal ;  Ger.,  Dan.,  *  Sw.  soLlat.  —  Some  refer 
this  word  to  L.  solduni,  retainers  of  a  chieftain  ; 
others  to  L.  solidus  or  soldiia,  the  pay  of  a  sol- 
dier.—  See  Sold,  M.] 

1.  A  man  employed  in  the  military  service  of 
a  sovereign  or  of  a  state  ;  a  member  of  a  mili- 
tary company  or  of  an  army ;  a  fighting  man ; 
—  a  warrior. 

A  mliher. 
Full  of  atranfTP  oatha.  and  brnnli-d  like  a  pard, 
Jeuluus  in  honor,  audUvii  and  quick  iu  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  liul>l>le  rt-piitution 
£veii  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  Shak. 

2.  A  member  of  a  military  company  who  is 
not  an  officer  ;  a  common  soldier  ;  a  private. 

It  were  meet  that  any  one,  before  he  coiue  to  be  a  captain, 
should  have  been  a  nouher.  Siienmr. 

SS'  "  In  its  limited  acceptation,  the  word  means 
a  common  soldier ,  but  in  its  more  enlarged  sense,  it 
comprehends  every  grade  from  the  private  to  the  gen- 
eral officer."     Mil.  Ency. 

SOLDIpR-CRAB  (saijer-),  n.  {Zool.)  The  her- 
mit-crab.—  See  Hek.mit-crab.  Bell. 

SOLDIpR-£ss  (sdl'jfr-fis),  n.  A  female  soldier 
or  warrior.  Beau.  ^  FL 

SOL'DipR-lNG  (sOl'jer-Ing),  n.  The  bu.siness  or 
employment  of  soldiers.  Wil/ierforce. 

SOL  DipR-LiKE  (sSl'jer-IIke),  a.  Resembling,  or 
becoming,  a  soldier  ;  martial ;  soldierly. 

I  will  maintain  tlic  wor<l  with  my  aword  to  lie  a  soldier-tike 
word,  and  a  word  of  good  command.  Sliak. 

Syn.  — See  Maktial. 
SOL'I)IpR-LY  (sol'jer-le),  a.     Becoming,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  a  soldier ;  martial ;  mili- 
tary ;  warlike  ;  valiant ;  brave.  Sidney. 

SOL'DipR-SHiP  (s<5rj?r-ship),  n.  The  state  or  the 
t^^uality  of  a  soldier ;  mil.tary  character ;  mar- 
tial or  military  skill.  Coicper. 

SOL'DipR-WOOD  (sol'jer-wfld),  n.  {Bot.)  An  ele- 
gant, evergreen,  leguminous  shrub,  indigenous 
in  the  West  Indies ;    Jnga  purpurea.       Loudon. 

SOL'DIgR-Y  (sol'jer-e),  w.  1.  A  body  of  military 
men ;  soldiers  collectively. 

Garrisoned  round  about  him  like  a  amip 

l>r  faithful  soklierii.  Hillon. 

2.  Common  soldiers,  as  distinguished  from 
the  officers.    »  Addison. 

3-  t  Soldiership  ;  military  service.       Sidney. 
SOL  DipR-Y,  a.     Having  a  military  quality  ;  mili- 
tary ;  soldierly.     "  Soldiery  ballads."       Milton. 
SOLE,  n.     [A.  S.  sol;  Dut.  zool;  Ger.  sohle  ;  Sw. 
sola.  —  L.  soL'a,  solum ;  It.  suolo ;  Sp.  suela ;  Fr. 
sole.  —  See  Sill.] 

1.  The  bottom  or  under  surface  of  the  foot. 

Such  resting  found  the  sole  of  unbleat  feet.        Hilton. 

2.  The  foot.     "  Weary  soles."     [r.]   Spenser. 

3.  The  bottom  part  of  a  shoe  or  boot. 

Sandals  .  .  consisted  of  one  or  more  soles,  and  were  fiui- 
tcncd  with  thongs  above  the  foot.  Beloe. 

4.  The  flat,  bottom  part  of  any  thing,  upon 
which  it  rests.     "  Soles  of  wheels."     Mortimer. 

The  st  ike-block  is  a  plane  shorter  than  the  jointer,  hav 
ing  its  stile  made  exactly  flat  and  straight.  Moron. 

5.  {Saut.)  Apiece  of  timber  fastened  to  the 
foot  of  the  rudder,  to  make  it  level  with  the 
false  keel.  Dana. 

6.  {Fnniery.)  A  sort  of  horn  under  a  horse's 
foot,  which  is  more  tender  than  the  other  horn 
that  encompasses  the  foot.  London  Ency. 

7.  {Ich.)  A  mala- 
copterygious  fish  of 
the  family  Pleuronec- 
tidtB,  distinguished  by 
the  flattened  form  of 
the  body,  and  in  hav- 
ing both  the  eyes  on  Sole  {Solea  vvtparis). 
one  side  ;  —  so  called  from  its  flatness,  in  which 
it  resembles  the  sole  of  the  foot.  i^ttg'  Cyc. 

8.  (Agric.)  The  bottom  pnrt  of  a  plough,  to 
the  fore  part  of  which  is  affixed  the  point  or 
share;  —  called  also  slnde.  P  Cyc.  The  bot- 
tom of  a  furrow.     Farm.  Ency. 

9.  (Mining.)  The  bottom  of  a  mine:  —  ap- 
plied to  horizontal  veins  or  lodes.  Watson. 

SOLR.  r.  rt.  [i.  aoLED  ;/»•).  soi.ixo,  soled.]  To 
furnish  with  a  sole,  or  with  soles. 

I  soled  my  shoes  with  wood.  S>r\ft. 


SOLE,  a.    [L.  nolua  ;  It.  if  Sp.  solo;  Fr  aeul-l 

1.  ttinglc ;  only  ;  alune ;  solitary  ;  individual; 
without  any  other;  unaccompanied. 

To  do  aught  giKHl  never  will  tw  our  task. 

But  ever  to  dii  ill  our  sotr  delight.  Mltton. 

2.  (Imw.)  Ciiniposed  of  a  single  i>crson.  "A 
sole  corporation. "yiourtcr. — Unmarried.  Ayliffe. 

Syn.  —  See  Solitary. 

B()\i'^-i:\^>\,n.  \Gt.  aoXoiKiaiiln;  ad^inx,  speak- 
ing incorrectly;  It.  Ar  Sp.  holecismo;  Fr.  «o/i?- 
citine; — said  to  come  from  the  corruption  of 
the  Attic  dialect  among  the  Athenian  colonists 
of  Soli  in  Cilicia.] 

1.  (Rhet.)  An  ofTence  against  the  rules  of 
gframmar  by  the  use  of  words  in  a  wrong  con- 
struction;  false  syntax.  Waterland. 

4E3r  Modern  grammarians  designate  by  nalteitm 
any  word  or  expression  which  doeti  not  agree  with 
the  established  usage  of  writing  or  speaking.  But  as 
customs  change,  that  which  at  one  time  is  considered 
a  solecism,  may  at  another  he  regarded  as  correct 
language.  A  solecimi,  therefore,  differs  fn.ni  a  bar- 
barUm,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
word  or  expression  which  is  altogether  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  language,  and  can,  properly  speak- 
ing, never  become  established  as  correct  language. 
P.  Cyc. 

2.  Any  unfitness,  incongruity,  or  impropriety. 

It  is  the  snlerisin  of  power  to  think  to  command  the  end, 
and  yet  not  endure  the  means.  Ilacon. 

Syn.— See  Barbarism. 

sOl'P-CTsT,  n.  [Gr.  aoXoiKt(TT>-i(.]  One  who  com- 
mits a  solecism.  Blickwall. 

s6L-e-CYs'T|C,         ;  a.      Pertaining  to,  or  con- 

SOL-e-CiS'TI-CAL,  )  taining,  a  solecism,  or  sol- 
ecisms. Crombie, 

SOL-E-CTS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  solccistical  man- 
ner ;  with  solecism.'  WoUaston. 

SOL'?;-orZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  aoXoiKi^ot.']  To  practise 
solecism;  to  commit  a  solecism.  More. 

SOLE'-LfiATH  gR,  n.  Thick,  stout  leather  suit- 
able for  soles  of  shoes  and  boots.       Simmonds. 

SOLE'Ly,  ad.    With  no  other  person  or  thing ; 

singly  ;  only  ;  alone. 

To  rest  the  cause  soleli/  on  logical  disputation.       ffalerltnui. 
SOL'pMN  (sBlem),  a.     {L.  solemnis,  sollennis;\t, 

solenne;  Sp.wkmne;  Ft.  so/etnnel,  solennel;  — 

from  Oscan  sollus,  all,  and  L.  annus,  a  year.] 

1.  Ritual ;  ceremonial ;  fonnal ;  religiously 
regular  and  grave.     "  Solem?t  feasts."     Milton, 

The  necessary  business  of  a  man's  calling,  with  some,  will 
not  afford  much'  time  for  set  and  so/eiun  prayer.  H*.  O.  ufMan. 

2.  Causing  a  feeling  of  seriousness,  rever- 
ence, or  awe;  awful;  sober;  serious;  sacred. 

Now  fAdes  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight. 

And  all  the  air  a  sttleum  stillness  holds.  Oraif. 

3.  Affectedly  serious,  grave,  or  important. 
"  A  soletnn  coxcomb."  Sipi/t. 

How  would  an  old  Roman  laugh,  were  it  possit>lc  for  him 
to  see  the  aolenm  dissertations  that  have  l>een  made  on  these 
weighty  subjects.  A<ldif>n. 

4.  Having  a  regular  form  ;  with  all  the  forms 
of  a  proceeding.     "  Solemn  war."  Burrill. 

Syn. —  See  Formal,  Grave. 

SOL'gMN-BREATH'ING,  a.  Diffusing  or  inspir- 
ing solemnity.  Gray. 

SOL'^M-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  solemn  ;  solemnity.  Browne. 

SO-LEM'N|-TY,  n.  [L.  solemnitas,  solennitns; 
It.  solsnnita  ;  Sp.  aoietnnidad  ;  Fr.  iolemnite,  so-, 
lennite.] 

1.  A  ritual  or  ceremonial  observance  per- 
formed at  stated  times  :  a  rite. 

Great  was  our  cause:  our  old  solemnities 

From  no  Wind  wal  or  fond  tradition  rise: 

But.  saved  from  death,  our  Argives  yearly  PV 

These  grateful  honors  to  the  god  of  dny.  Pope. 

2.  Any  celebration  or  ceremony  calculated  to 
inspire  a  feeling  of  seriousness,  reverence,  oi 
awe  ;  a  religious  ceremony. 

What  f\ineral  pomp  shall  floating  Tilwr  ae*. 

When,  rising  from  his  betl,  be  views  the  aad  solemrnittt 

Drftlen 

3.  Gravity  ;  seriousness.  "  The  aolemnity  of 
their  [the  Spanish]  language."  Addison. 

4.  Affected  gravity  or  seriousness. 

goli-mHitii  "n  a  cover  for  a  sot.  Totnif. 

5.  (Lair.)  The  formality  nece.ssary  to  render 
a  contract,  agreement,  &c.,  valid.  Bottvier 

t  SQ-Lfe.M'Xl-ZATE,  r.  a.    To  solemnize.  Burnet. 

SoL-pM-Nl-Z.\'TIQN,  n.  Thcact  of  solemnizing-. 
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celebration.     "  The  solemnization  of  the  mar- 
riage between  Charles  and  Anne."  Bacon. 

SnL'p.M-IVIZE,  V.  a.  [It.  solennizzare ;  Sp.  solem- 
nizar;    Fr.  iolemnixer.]     [i.  aoLEiisriEi) ;  pp. 

SOLEMNIZING,  SOLEMNIZED.] 

1.  To  dignify  by  soleum  ceremonies  or  for- 
malities ;  to  celebrate  in  due  form  ;  to  perform 
reli<nously  ;  as,  "  To  solemnize  a  marriage." 

2.  To  make  solemn  or  serious ;  to  impress 
with  reverence  or  awe.  Dr.  O.  Gregory. 

Idle  talk  unfit  to  solemnize  the  mind.  WiVier/orce. 

j^g-  This  use  of  sulfinuize  is  coitiinon  in  the  United 
States  ;  and,  though  modern  in  Enuland,  it  is  now 
supported  by  respectable  English  authorities. 

Syn.  —  See  Celebrate. 

SOL'p.M-NIZ-liNG,  p.  a.  Making,  or  tending  to 
make,  solemn  or  serious. 

What  a  calminfT,  elevating,  mlemniziny  view  of  the  tasks 
■which  we  find  ourselves  set  in  this  world  to  do,  this  word  [vo- 
cation] would  give  u»,  if  we  did  but  realize  it  to  the  full! 

Trench. 

SOL'gM-NiZ-pR,  n.     One  who  solemnizes.  Todd. 
SOI/p.MN-LY  fsSI'em-le),  ad.      In  a  solemn  man- 
ner ;  with  solemnity.  Bacon. 

SO'LfN,  n.     [Gr.  ato/.ijv,  a  channel.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  vertebral  or  spinal  canal. 

Dunglison. 

2.  {Surg.)  A  semicircle  of  thin  wood  or 
strips  of  wood  used  for  preventing  the  con- 
tact of  the  bed  clothes  in  wounds,  fractures, 
&c. ;  a  cradle.  Dunglison. 

3.  (Zo:;l.)  A  genus  of  marine  moUusks;  the 
razor-fish.  —  See  Razor-fish  Brande. 

SOL-p-NA'CEAN  (-sh?iO,  n.  (ZoSl.)  One  of  a 
family  of  bivalve  moUusks,  of  which  the  razor- 
fish  or  solen  is  the  type.  Brande. 

SOL-e-NA'CEOUS  (-slms),  a.  {Zor,l.)  Relating  to 
the  solenaceans.  P.  Cyc. 

SOLE'NgSS,  »».  Single  state  ;  individuality  ;  sin- 
gleness,    [k.]  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

SO'LpN-ITE,  n.  {Pal.)  A  fossil  solen.     Humble. 

SO-LEN'O-DON,  n.  [Gr.  aio7.fiv,  ch  innel,  and  dhoi-,, 
oi5(ji/ro5,  tooth.]  {Zo'jl.)  A  genus  of  insectivorous 
mammals  found  in  Hispanioia.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SO'Lp-NoTl),  n.  [Gr.  awh'iv,  a  channel,  and  fTi5o{, 
form.]  ( Electro- Dytiamics.)  A  system  of  small 
electrical  currents,  equal  and  equidistant  and 
returning  into  themselves,  the  planes  of  which 
are  normals  to  any  given  line  or  curve  upon 
which  their  centres  are  situated,  and  which 
forms  the  axis  of  the  system.  Brande. 

SO'HJK,  Ji.    A  sollar.  —  See  SoLLAR.  Todd. 

tsO'LpRT,  a.  [L.  solers,sollers,  clever.']  Crafty; 
subtle  ;  clever.  Cudworth. 

tSO-LER'TIOl^S-NESS,  n.  Expertness ;  skill. 
"  Natural  s^lertiousness,"  Bp.  Hacket. 

SOLE'SHIP,  n.  Single  state;  soleness.  "This 
dangerous  soleship."     [r.]  Sir  E.  Bering. 

SOL-FA'  [s51-f4',  Ja.  K.  Sm.R.;  sol-fi',  IF6.], 
V.  n.  (Mas.)  To  sing  the  notes  of  the  scale  to 
the  syllables  applied  to  them  by  Guido.    Moore. 

SOL-FA-NA'RI-A,  n.  [It.  solfo,  sulphur.]  A 
sulphur  mine.  Smart. 

s6L-F4-TA'Rji,n.  [It.  soZ/b,  sulphur.]  {Geol.) 
A  volcanic  vent  from  which  sulphur,  sulphure- 
ous, and  watery  vapors  and  gases  are  emitted. 

Lyell. 

SOL-FA-TAR'ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  alum 
consisting  of  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  water  ;  soda  alum.  Dana. 

S0LFKOOI.^RE  (sbl-fed-jar'e),  v.  n.  [It.]  To  sol- 
fa. —  See  SoL-FA.  Moore. 

SOLFEOOJO  {sJi\-(ed'i5),  n.  [It.]  fM?«.)  An  ex- 
ercise for  the  voice,  through  all  the  variotis  in- 
tervals, upon  the  syllables  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol, 
la,  si.  Dwight. 

SO' lK  [It.,  pi.  of  so^c]  (Mus.)  Applied  to  two 
or  more  instruments  or  voices  performing  their 
respective  parts  singly.  Dwight. 

SO-Llg'lT   (sn-lis'jt),  r.  a.     [L.  solicito,  soUicUo, 
to  agitate  ;  Oscan  solliis,  all,  and  L.  cieo,  to  ex- 
cite ;  It.  solleciture  ;  f>p.  soliritar ;  Fr.  solliciter.] 
1.  To  disturb  ;  to  disquiet,     [ii.] 

Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid.  Milton. 


2.  To  excite  ;  to  awaken  ,  to  summon ;  to  in- 
vite ;  to  arouse  ;  to  induce. 

Holicit  Henry  with  her  wondrous  praise.  Slink\ 

He  is  foUcilcd  by  popular  custom  to  indulge  himself  in  for- 
bidden liberties.  Jioyers. 

3.  To  try  to  obtain ;  to  seek  to  acquire. 

To  solicit  by  labor  what  might  be  ravished  by  arms  was 
esteemed  unworthy  of  the  Germau  spirit.  (juiboii. 

4.  To  request  with  urgency ;  to  ask  earnest- 
ly ;  to  importune  ;  to  entreat ;  to  implore. 

We  heartily  solicit 
Vour  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  chp-ge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land.  ShaJc. 

Syn.  —  See  Ask. 

SO-Ll(,-'lT,  t.  n.  To  make  solicitation;  to  pre- 
fer requests  or  petitions  ;  to  ask 

There  are  great  numbers  of  persons  who  solicit  for  places. 

Addison. 

tSO-LTg'JT,  n.     A  solicitation.  Shak. 

SO-Llg'l-TANT,  n.      One  who  solicits.         Roget. 

SO-Liy-I-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  sollicitatio  ;  It.  solle- 
citazione  ;  Sp.  solicitacion  ;  Fr.  sollicitation.] 

1.  The  act  of  soliciting  or  inviting;  excite- 
ment ;  invitation. 

Children  are  surrounded  with  new  things,  which,  by  a 
constant  solicitation  of  their  senses,  draw  the  mind  constant- 
ly to  them.  Locke. 

2.  Urgent  request ;  importunity. 

Spare  that  proposal,  fathers  spare  the  trouble 

Uf  that  solicitation.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Solicitation  is  an  earnest  request;  impor- 
tunity, a  teasing  and  troublesome  solicitation.  The 
solicitation,  invitation,  or  request,  of  a  friend  or  neigh- 
bor ;  the  importunity  of  a  beggar. 

SO-Lig'lT-lNG,  n.     Solicitation.  Shak. 

SO-Lig'J-TOR,  n.     [Fr.  sollicitetir.'] 

1.  One  who  solicits,  importunes,  or  entreats. 

2.  (Law.)  A  person  authorized  to  appear  and 
act  for  parties  to  suits  in  chancery ;  a  person 
admitted  to  practice  in  courts  of  chancery  or 
of  equity.    *  BurriU. 

Syn.  —  See  Lawyer. 

SO-Ug'I-TOR-^EN'ipR-AL,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  A 
law-officer  of  the  crown  appointed  by  patent 
during  the  royal  pleasure,  and  who  has  the  care 
of  managing  the  sovereign's  affairs.      Wharton. 

SO-LT^'I-TOUS,  a.  [L.  solicitus,  sollicitus  ;  It. 
soUecito;  Sp.  solicifoT]  Having  solicitude;  anx- 
ious ;  careful;  apprehensive;  concerned;  very 
desirous  ;  deeply  interested  ;  earnest. 

;9E5= "  It  has  coniinonly  about  before  that  which 
causes  anxiety  ;  sometimes  for  or  of.  For  is  proper 
before  something  to  be  obtained."    Johnson. 

No  man  is  solicitous  about  the  event  of  that  which  he  has 
in  his  power  to  dispose  of.  Houlli. 

We  are  not  solicitous  of  the  opinion  and  censures  of  men, 

but  only  that  we  do  our  duty.  Jfp.  Tiiiilor. 

lie  was  solicitous  for  his  advice.  Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  See  Careful. 

SO-Lt<;;'|-TOUS-LY,  ad.  Anxiously;  with  solici- 
tude ;  with  care  and  concern.  Barrow. 

S0-LT(;^'I-T0VS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quali- 
ty of  being  solicitous  ;  solicitude.  Boyle. 

SO-Ll^'I-TRESS,  n.  A  woman  who  solicits;  a 
female  solicitor.  Dryden. 

SO-Liy'I-TUDE,  n.  [L.  sollicitndo  ;  It.  sollicitu- 
dine;  Sp.  soliritud;  Fr.  solUcitiide.']  Mental 
disquicttide  resulting  from  the  apprehension  of 
evil  or  the  hope  of  good  ;  anxiety  ;  carefulness ; 
concern;  care;  anxious  care. 

If  they  would  btit  provide  for  eternity  with  the  same  so- 
licitude and  real  care  as  they  do  for  this  life,  they  eonid  not 
fail  of  heaven.  TUlolson. 

Syn.  — See  Care. 
t  SO-lJg-l-TU'Dl-NOUS,  a.  Extremely  solicitous. 


SOL'ID,  a.      \\j.  solidus;  solum,  the  bottom,  the 
groimd  ;  It.  Sk  Sp.  solido  ;   Fr.  so'ide.] 

1.  Hard  ;  firm  ;  not  liquid,  fluid,  or  gaseous. 

Land  that  ever  burned 
With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid,  fire.  3h'lton. 

j8^  "  In  physics,  the  term  solid  is  applied  to  that 
condition  of  matter  in  which  the  attractive  forces  of 
the  molecules  are  greater  than  the  repulsive,  and  the 
molecules  consequently  cohere  with  greater  or  less 
force."     Brande. 

2.  Full  of  matter  ;  compact;  dense;  not  hol- 
low or  superficial.     "  This  solid  globe."     Shak. 


3.  Having  all  the  geometrical  dimensions, — 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

In  a  solid  foot  are  1728  solid  inches.  Arbuthiot, 

4.  Firm  ;   strong  ;  stout ;  substantial. 

The  duke's  new  palace  is  a  noble  pile  built  after  this  man- 
ner, which  makes  it  look  very  solid  and  majestic.      Addison. 

5.  Sound;  not  weakly;  healthy;  robust; 
strong.    "A  solid  constitution  of  body."  Wails. 

6  Real;  true;  weighty;  important;  valid; 
not  empty  ;  not  fallacious.  "  Pregnant  and  solid 
reasons.'  K.  Charles. 

7.  Affecting  gravity  qr  seriousness ;  wearing 
an  air  of  assumed  dignity  or  wisdom,    [r.] 

A  solid  man  is,  in  plain  English,  a so/«/,  solemn  fool.  Dryden, 

8.  {But.)  Without  any  cavities.         Hensloio 
Solid  angle,   {Geovi)    See  ANGLE.  —  Solid  foot,  a. 

culie  whose  side  is  one  foot,  or  twelve  inches,  and 
which  consequently  contains  1728  cubic  inches.  JJutton, 

—  Solid neicel,  (^jSrcli.)  See  HoLLOW- NEWEL.—  Solid 
vvviber,  {.^rilli  )  the  produer  of  a  number  multiplied 
by  aiKillmr  number  vvhicli  is  the  product  of  two 
factors.  Hutton.  —  Solid  problem,  a  problem  which 
cannot  be  constructed  by  the  intersections  of  circles 
and  straight  lines,  but  requires  for  its  constriictiuii 
the  description  of  one  or  more  conic  sections.  Brande. 

—  Solid  square,  [Mil.)  a  body  of  infantry  where  JMilh 
ranks  and  tiles  are  equal.  Mil.  Ency.—  Solid  yard,  a 
cube  whose  side  is  one  yard. 

Syn. —  See  Firm,  Hard. 

SOL'ID,  n.  1.  A  solid  or  compact  body  or  sub- 
stance, the  adhesion  of  whose  particles  is  such 
that  an  appreciable  force  is  required  to  wthdraw 
them  from  their  places,  or  to  change  their  rela- 
tive situation  ;  —  used  in  contradistinction  to 
Jlnid  and  liquid.  Young. 

The  solids  in  the  human  body  are  the  bones,  cartilages, 
tendons,  muscles,  ligaments,  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  mem- 
branes, skin,  &c.  VioigUsOH. 

2.  {Geom.)  A  magnitude  having  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness ;  magnitude  extended  in 
every  possible  direction ;  volume.  Hutton. 

Syn. —  See  Fluid. 

Cahation  of  a  solid,  or  cubature  of  a  solid,  the  finding 
of  a  cube  equal  to  a  given  solid.  —  Retrnlar  solids, 
solids  that  are  bounded  by  regular  and  equal  polygons 
or  faces  ;  regular  polyhedrons.  They  are  the  tetra- 
hedron, hexahedron,  octahedron,  dodecahedron,  and 

icosahedron. Measure  of  a  solid,  the  number  of  cubic 

indies,  cubic  feet,  &c.,  contained  in  it.  —  Solid  uj 
least  resistance      See  RESISTANCE.  Hutton. 

t  SOL'l-DARE,  n.    A  small  piece  of  money.  Shak. 

SOL-|-DAr'1-TY,  n.  [Fr.  solidariti:.]  Fellow- 
ship, or  joint  interest,  and  mutual  responsibil- 
ity. [Modern.]  Malmebbtiry. 
XKg-  Solidarity,  a  word  which  we  owe  to  the  French 
Communists,  and  which  signifies  a  community  in  gain 
and  loss,  in  honor  and  dislionor,  a  being,  so  to  speak. 
all  in  the  same  bottom,  is  so  convenient  that  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  struggle  against  it      Dr.  Trench. 

fSOL'J-DATE,  V.  a.  [L.  solido,  solidatus.]  To 
make  solid ;  to  consolidate.  Cowley. 

SO-Lln-l-F|-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  soZ/rfi/s,  solid,  and 
facio,  to  make  ;  Fr.  solidification.]  The  act,  or 
the  process,  of  making  solid.  Brande. 

SO-lId'J-FY,  r.  a  [1j.  solidus,  sdWA,  and/at'/o, 
to  malie  ;  Fr.  solidifier.]  \i.  solidifiei")  ;  pp. 
soLiniFYiNG,  soliuified.]  To  make  solid; 
to  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  solid ;  to  consolidate. 

SO-LTD'1-FY,  v.  n.     To  become  solid.  Miller. 

SOL'{D-I§M,  n.  {Med.)  The  doctrine  that  refers 
all  diseases  to  alterations  of  the  solid  parts  of 
the  body.  Dunglison. 

SOL'!D-TsT,  n.  {Med.)  One  who  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  solidism. 

The  snlidists  think  that  the  solids  alone  arc  endowed  with 
vital  properties;  thiit  they  alone  can  receive  the  impression  of 
morbific  agents,  and  be  the  seat  of  pathological  phenomena. 

Uiniglisoii. 

SO-LId'I-TY,  n.  [L.  soliditas;  sotidus,  solid;  It. 
solidith;  hp.  sohdez;  Tr.  solidity.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  solid  ;  the  quality  of  a 
body  whose  integrant  molecules  are  so  united  by 
the  force  of  cohesion  that  an  appreciable  force 
is  required  to  separate  them,  or  to  change  their 
relative  situation;  —  opposed  to  finidity  or  li- 
quidity. Young.    Hutton. 

2.  Fulness  of  matter ;  compactness ;  density ; 
—  opposed  to  hoUotcness.  Johnson. 

3.  Truth;  reality-;  weight;  soundness;  im- 
portance ;  —  oppos?d  to  fallaciousness  or  tceak- 
ness.     "  "The  solidity  of  his  reasoning."    Prior. 
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SOLIDLY 
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SOLVABLENESS 


Ttiia  pretence  liua  a  great  deal  more  of  art  than  of  mhililu 
In  it.  H'uUiiuiu), 

4.  Thoroughness ;  profound  and  accurate 
scholarship ;  profound  attainments. 

Ilia  MilUlitii  and  elcpincr,  iiiiproved  by  tin-  reading  of  the 
fineat  aiitliora,  lioth  of  the  l('urne<l  and  mudcni  Uiiguuge*.  dU- 
covvrcu  Itself  in  all  lua  pruduvtiuna.  Aildimii. 

6*  ( Geoin.)  The  solid  contents  of  a  body ; 
volume.  Davies  ig  Peck. 

SuL'\l)-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  solid  manner;  with  so- 
lidity ;  firmly  ;  densely.  Johnson. 

2.  On  firm  or  good  grounds ;  truly. 

A  cumplete  brave  man  ought  to  know  tolUlly  the  main 
end  lie  ia  in  the  world  fbr.  lM\i,}i. 

SoL'ID-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  solid ;  solidity  ;  firmness  ;  density.  Bacon. 

SOL-I-DUN'GU-LAR,  a.    Solidungulous.  J.Agric. 

S(")L-I-DUN'Gl'-LATE.  n.  [L.  solidus,  solid,  and 
uiiffula,  a  hoof.]     (Zo">l.)  A  soliptd.       lirande. 

SoL-1-DON'GV-LoOS,  a.  Having  hoofs  that  arc 
whole,  as  a  horse  ;  not  cloven-footed.     Broicne. 

SOL-|-FId'I-AN,  n.  [L.  solus,  alone,  Awdi  fides, 
faith.]  (Theol.)  One  who  rests  on  faith  alone 
for  salvation,  without  any  connection  with 
works ;  —  opposed  to  Xullijidian.  Buck. 

Such  is  flrat  the  pcrsuoaion  of  tlic  Solifidians,  that  all  rcli 
gion  conaiata  in  believing  aright.  Uanunomt, 

fci'jL-l-FlD'l-.AN,  a.  Relating  to  the  Solifidians. 
"  A  Solifidian  Christian."  Felthani. 

SOL-1-FId'J-AN-I^M,  n.  (.Theol.)  The  doctrines 
or  tenets  of  Solifidians. 

That  we  may  be  able  to  answer  the  Papists,  who  charge  us 
with  Solifii/iaiiisiiii  as.  if  we  were  rif  this  opinion,  that  if  a 
man  do  but  trust  in  Christ,—  that  is,  l>e  but  confidently  per- 
suaded that  he  will  save  him  and  j>ardon  him,  —  this  is  sufh- 
cient,  and,  consequently,  he  that  is  thus  |>crsuadcd  need  not 
take  any  further  care  of  his  salvation,  but  may  live  as  he 
list.  TillotDon. 

tSOL'l-FORM,  a.  [L.  sol,  soHs,  the  sun,  and 
forma,  form.]  Formed  like  the  sun.  Cudworth. 

SO-I.lL'O-QUiZE  (sH-m'o-kwIz),  v.  n.  To  utter 
a  soliloquy ;  to  talk  to  one's  self.  Cooper. 

SO-LlL'0-aUlZ-|NG,  n.  The  act  of  uttering  a 
soliloquy.  Clarke. 

!«Q-LlL'0-aUY  (so-lU'o-kw?),  n.  [L.  soliloquium  ; 
so/us,  alone,*and  loquor,  to  speak  ;  It.  <5f  Sp.  so- 
Ulo(juio  ;  Fr.  so'iloque.]  A  talking  to  one's 
self;  a  discourse  uttered  in  solitude,  or  ad- 
dressed by  a  person  to  himself;  a  monologue. 

The  whole  poem  is  a  unhlnquir,  Solomon  is  the  person  that 
speaks  ;  he  is  at  once  the  hero  and  the  author.  I'nor 

Jffg'  SolUoquiiun  seems  to  u.s  so  natural,  indeed,  so 
necessary  a  word,  this  soliloquy,  or  talking  of  a  man 
.  with  liimself,  soinothini;  which  would  so  nievita- 
bly  seek  out  its  suitable  expression,  that  it  is  hard 
to  persuade  one's  self  that  no  one  spoke  of  a  xoliloquy 
before  Augustine,  that  the  word  should  have  been  in- 
vented, as  he  distinctly  informs  us,  by  himself. 
Trench. 

S(')L'l-PED,  n.  [L.  solus,  alone,  and  pes,  pedis,  a 
foot;  It.  solipede;  Sp.  solipedo  ;  Fr.  solip^dc] 
{Zo'jI.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  mammals  including 
those  with  only  a  single  hoof  on  each  foot,  as 
the  horse,  the  ass,  &c. ;  a  solidungulate.  Brande. 
49^ The  last  syllable  of  the  following  class  of 
words  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  pes,  foot,  viz. : 
•'iped,  ceutipeii,  cir roped,  rondyloped,  milleped,  multi- 
ped, palmiped,  plumtped,  quadruped,  and  sohped ;  and 
i'  would  seem  proper  that  the  syllable  in  each  should 
lie  spelled  and  pronounced  In  the  same  manner.  The 
last  syllable  of  biped  and  quadruped  is  uniformly 
written  ped,  without  a  final  e.  With  regard  to  the 
others,  usage  is  divided,  thoneli  the  final  syllable  of 
most  of  them  has  tieen   heretofore  more  commonly 

.  written  pr.de,  with  a  final  e  ;  and  it  is  pronounced 
by  some  ortlioopists  long,  and  by  others  short.  There 
is  nogo<id  reason  for  this  diversity,  and  the  best, and, 
(lerliaps,  only  practicable  mode  of  establishing  uni- 
formity, is  to  s()ell  tliyiii  all  without  a  final  e,  and 
pronounce  the  final  ay\\».\Ae,pSd,  short See  MlLLE- 

PED. 

sgiAP'e-Dorr.s!,  a.  Having  hoofs  which  are  not 
cloven  ;  solidungiilous.  Clarke. 

St")L-l-TAlRE' (881-9-t4r'),  n.  [Fr.]  LA  hermit; 
an  anchorite  ;  a  recluse.  Pope. 

2.  An  ornament  for  the  neck.  Shenstone. 

3.  Any  game,  as  at  cards,  that  can  he  played 
by  only  one  person  ;  —  particularly  applied  to  a 
game  played  with  thirty-six  pegs  upon  a  board 
pierced  with  thirty-seven  holes  arranged  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  Landais. 

Sni.i-TA'RJ-AN,  n.  A  hermit;  a  solitary;  an 
anchorite  ;  a  recluse.  Sir  R.  Twisdcn. 


t  S(')L-|-TA-RT'^-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  soli- 
tary. Cudworth. 

80L'|-TA-R|-I,Y,  ad.  In  a  solitary  manner;  in 
solitude  or  loneliness.  Hooker, 

SOL'I-TA-R|-Nf:SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  solita- 
ry ;  solitude  ;  loneliness.  Sidney, 

Sf)l/|-TA-rfY,  a.  [L.  solitariua;  solus,  alone ;  It. 
<Sr  S[).  solitdrio ;  t  r.  solitaire.] 

1.  Ijiving,  or  being,  alone  ;    not  having  com- 
pany ;  without  society  ;  alone  ;  lonely. 

Those  rare  and  mliUirii,  these  in  flocks.  JUdton. 

Satan  explores  his  tolilary  flight.  Milton. 

2.  Gloomy  ;  desolate ;  dismal. 

I^et  that  night  be  solitary;  letnojoyf\il  voice  come  therein. 

Job  iii.  7. 

3.  Single ;  sole  ;  individual. 

Nor  did  a  mlitary  vengeance  serve.  King  Charles. 

4.  {Bot.)  Single  ;  not  associated.  Cray. 
Syn.  —  Solitary,  sole,  only,  and  sinsle,  are  op|A)scJ 

to  several  or  many.  A  solitary  act  of  kindness;  the 
sole  ground  of  defence  ;  the  only  reason  or  means  ;  a 
single  instance  or  sheet.  Solitary,  lonely,  retired, 
desert,  and  desolate,  are  all  applied  to  places,  hut  with 
different  modifications  of  solitude,  which  belongs  to 
all  of  them.  A  solitary  dwelling  ;  a  lone'y  place  ;  a 
retired  situation  ;  a  desert  island  ;  a  desolate  country. 
—  See  Al.ONE,  LONELV. 

SOL'l-TA-RY,  n.  [Fr.  solitaire.]  One  who  lives 
alone  or  in  solitude  ;  a  hermit ;  a  recluse.  Pope. 

s6l'1-T17dE,  n.  [L.  aolitndo;  solus,  alone;  It. 
solitudine ;  Sp.  soledad ;  Fr.  solitude.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  alone ;  a  lonely  state ; 
a  lonely  life  ;  loneliness. 

Whosoever  ia  delighted  with  solitude  is  either  a  wild  beast 
or  a  god.  Jiacou. 

How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet,  is  «>7i/«//e I 
But  gniiit  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat 
Whom  I  may  whisper.  Solitude  t»  sweet.  Ooir/wr. 

2.  Isolation  ;  seclusion  ;  remoteness.  "  The 
solitude  of  his  little  parish."  Latv. 

3.  A  lonely  or  solitary  place ;  a  desert. 
"  These  deep  solitudes."  Pope. 

Syn.—  See  Privacy. 

SO-LiV'A-GANT,  a.  Wandering  about  alone; 
solivagous.  Granger. 

SO-LTvA-GOUS,  a.  [L.  solivagus  ;  solus,  alone, 
and  vagor,  to  wander.]  Wandering  about  alone ; 
solivagant.  Gent.  Mug. 

SOL'LAR,  n.  [L.  solarium,  a  flat  house-top,  a 
terrace  or  balcony  ;  sol,  solis,  the  sun.] 

1.  t  An  open  gallery  at  the  top  of  a  house  :  — 
an  upper  room  ;  a  loft ;  a  garret.  Tusser.  IVood. 

2.  An  entrance  or  a  gallery  of  boards  in  a 
mine.     [Cornwall,  Eng.]  •  Todd. 

SfiL-MJ-ZA'TION  (s6l-in?-za'8him),  n.  [From  the 
musical  terms  sol,  mi.]  {Mm.)  The  act  or  the 
art  of  sounding  the  notes,  with  the  correspond- 
ing syllables,  of  the  gamut ;  sol-faing.      Moore. 

SO'LO,  n. ;  pi.  so'i,<^^.  [It.,  from  L.  solus,  alone.] 
{Mus.)  A  composition  for  a  single  voice,  or  for 
a  single  instrument.  Mason. 

SOL'Q-MQN'§-L6aF,  n.     A  plant.  Johnson, 

S0L'O-MQN'§-SEAL,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  liliaceous  perennial  herbs  of  the  genus 
Polygonatum,  bearing  a.villary,  nodding,  green- 
ish flowers.  Gray. 
False  Solomon's  seal,  a  name  applied  to  perennial 
herbs  of  the  genus  SmUaciiia.  Oray. 

tSOL'STfiAD  (-8t«d),  n.    Solstice.  Holland. 

s6l/STfCE  (sSI'stjs),  n.  [\j.  anhtitium -,  sol,  the 
sun,  nnd  *ts'o,  to  stand  ;  It.  sohtizio ;  Sp.  aolsti- 
ao;  Fr.  so'stice.] 

1.  (Astron.)  The  time  at  which  the  sun  is  at 
its  greatest  distance  from  the  equator,  either 
north  or  south,  and  when  its  diurnal  motion  in 
declination  ceases  ;  or  the  point  in  the  ecliptic, 
either  north  or  south  of  the  equator,  at  which 
the  sun  ceases  to  approach  to,  or  to  recede  from, 
the  pole,  being,  on  the  north,  the  first  point  of 
Cancer,  at  which  the  sun  arrives  about  the  21st 
of  June,  or,  on  the  south,  the  first  point  of 
Capricorn,  at  which  the  sun  arrives  about  the 
21st  of  December.  Brnnde.     HeracheL 

2.  The  act  of  standing  still,  as  of  the  sun. 

The  Jews  thatcnii  believe  the  supemntiiml  m/^'io*  of  the 
sun  in  the  days  r>r  Joshua,  have  yet  the  impudence  to  deny 
the  eclipse,  which  every  pagan  confessed  at  hia  (Christ's) 
<lenth.  Hrotrue. 


iSOL-STl"TIAr.  ffwil-mliili'*!).  a.  [h.  aola'AtialiM; 
It.  solatiziale  ;  Sp.  .Sr  Fr.  hobticial.\ 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  iKilstice.  Browne. 

2.  Happening  at  a  (olsticc,  particularly  at 
the  Kumiiicr  itoUtice.  "  SoLlitial  kuinnier's 
heat."  Milton. 

Solstitial  points,  {Astron.)  the  point!  of  the  ecliptic 
at  which  the  sun  arhveti  at  tlic  time  of  llio  aulrticea  ; 
the  first  (MJliits  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn.  BnuuU. 

8ol.-V-»iL'|-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  soluble  ; 
the  quality  of' being  susceptible  of  »olutiiin  in  a 
menstruum.  GtuntiU. 

SC)L'{^-BhE,  a,  [L.  solubilis  ;  aolrn,  to  loosen,  to 
solve  ;  It.  aidiwile;  Sp.  4r  Fr.  soluble.] 

1.  "That  may  be  dissolved ;  suKcepttble  of  be- 
ing held  in  solution.  Henry. 

2.  Producing  laxity  ;  relaxing,  [r.]  Johtiaon. 
Salable  glass,  a  silicate  of  potassa  and  soda,  wliich, 

applied  in  solution  to  the  surface  of  wood,  calico, 
paper,  &c.,  renders  them  unviiKccptiblo  of  taking  fire 
from  contact  with  an  ignited  body.  Urc, 

SOL'i;-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  str.te  of 
being  soluble  ;  solubility.  Clarke. 

s6'LrND-G66SE,  n.  See  Sol.i.nd-goose.  Greio. 

SO'L  (/S,  a.  [L.  —  feminine  sola]  Alone  ;  —  used 
in  dramatic  and  musical  entertainments. 

SO-LUTE',  a.  [L.  soluttis,  loosed ;  solco,  to  loosen.] 

1.  t  Loose  ;  free  ;  relaxed  ;  joyous.       Young. 

2.  (Bot.)  Loose ;  not  adhering  or  adnate.  Sm. 
t  SO-LUTE',  r.  a.  1.  To  solve ;— to  dissolve.  Bacon. 

2.  To  grant  absolution  to  ;  to  absolve.     Bale. 

SO-LU'TIOX,  n.  [L.  aolutio;  solro,  aolutiu,  to 
loosen,  to  solve;  It.  aoluzione;  Sp.  solucion; 
Fr.  sol.ition.] 

1.  The  act  of  solving,  or  the  state  of  being 
solved;  resolution;  explanation;  explication. 
"  A  solution  of  all  difficulties."        Bp.  Horaley 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains. 

Which  only  thy  mlution  can  reaolve.  Mdton 

Homer  has  divided  each  of  his  poems  into  two  |MrU,  and 

has  put  a  particular  intrigue,  and  the  solution  of  it,  into  eacl. 

part  J'ofie. 

2.  The  act  of  dissolving,  or  the  state  of  being 
dissolved  ;  the  diffusion  of  the  particles  of  a 
solid  throughout  a  liquid  without  destroying  it» 
transparency,  the  cohesion  of  the  solid  being 
overcome  by  the  mutual  affinity  of  the  two 
bodies.  Henry. 

^^."  Solution  is  the  result  of  a  feeble  affinity,  but 
one  in  which  the  properties  of  the  dissolved  body  are 
unaltered."     Silliman. 

US'  "  \Vhen  any  solvent  has  taken  up  as  much  of 
any  particular  substance  as  it  is  capable  of,  the  solu- 
tion obtained  is  termed  a  saturalril  one  ;  and  what 
shows  that  tlie  change  of  form  from  solid  to  fliiid  ia 
the  result  of  chemical  affinity,  is  the  fact  that  water, 
which  is  saturated  with  one  substance,  will  take  up 
another."     P.  Cyc. 

3.  A  substance  dissolved  in  a  menstruum,  or 
a  fluid  having  a  substance  dissolved  in  it;  a 
transparent  compound  of  a  liquid  and  a  solid, 
in  which  the  solid  disappears ;  as,  "  A  solution 
of  salt  in  water."  Henry. 

4.  t^eparation  :  disjunction  ;  breach  ;  disrup- 
tion.   "  .*<olution  of  continuity."  Bacon. 

5.  Dissolution ;  disunion.  "  Solutions  of  con- 
jugal society."  Locke. 

6.  Release  ;  deliverance ;  discharge  ;  libera- 
tion ;  disengagement.  Barrow. 

7.  {Math.)  The  operation  or  the  method  of 
finding  such  values  of  unknown  quantities  as 
will  satisfy  a  given  equation,  or  answer  the 
conditions  of  a  given  problem  ;  resolution :  — 
also,  the  answer  to  a  problem  or  to  an  eaua- 
tion.  P.  Cyc. 

8.  ( Med.)  The  termination  of  a  disease  ;  —  a 
termination  of  a  disease  accompanied  by  criti- 
cal signs  : — the  crisis  of  a  disease.    Ihinglison. 

9.  (Civil  Law.)  Payment;  satisfaction  of  a 
creditor.  Bourier. 

S6l'V-TIve,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  aolutiro ;  Fr.  aolutif] 
Dissolvent;  laxative.  Bacon. 

SOLV-A-dIl'1-TY,  n.  [It.  aolrabHitd  ;  Fr.Wra- 
bi/ite^  Ability  to  pay  all  debts ;  solvency ; 
solvableness.  Coleridge. 

St'iLV'A-BLE,  <i.   1.  That  may  be  solved,  resolved, 

or  explained  ;  solvible.  Home  Tooke. 

2.  That  can  be  paid,  as  a  debt.  Todd- 

s6l V'A-nLE-.N'Ess,  n.  The  state  of  being  solva- 
ble ;  solvability.  Ash. 
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SOLVE  (solv),  V.  a.  [L.  solvo,  to  loosen,  to  solve  ; 
It.  solvere  ;  Sp.  solver ;  Fr.  soudre.l    [i.  solved  ; 

pp.  SOLVING,  SOLVED.] 

1.  To  explain  ;  to  resolve  ;  to  clear ;  to  unfold. 

To  raise  objections  merely  for  the  sake  of  answering  and 
toh'imj  them.  Watts. 

2.  (Math.)  To  find  such  values  for  the  un- 
known quantities  of,  as  of  an  equntion  or  a 
problem,  as  will  satisfy  the  former  or  answer  the 
conditions  of  the  latter. 

Syn.  —  To  .lohe  and  to  resolve  differ  little  in  mean- 
ing and  application.  Solne  prohleins  and  doubts  ;  re- 
solve diOictilties  or  intricate  qusstiuua  ;  explain  words 
and  sentences. 

SOLV'pN-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  solvent; 
ability  to  pay  all  debts.  —  See  Solvent.  Burke. 

SOLV'pND,  n.    Something  to  be  dissolved.  Clarke. 

eOLV'PiVT,  a.  [L.  solvo,  solvens,  to  solve,  to  pay.] 

1.  Having  power  to  dissolve,  as  a  fluid.  Boyle. 

2.  Able  to  pay  all  debts.  Racket. 
*g="  Solvent  implies  a  present  ability  to  pay.  .  .  . 

Ahility  to  pay  in  full  lias  also  always  iieeii  considered 
an  essential  element  of  solvency.    Barrill. 

eOLV'fNT,  n.  A  fluid  that  dissolves  a  substance  ; 
a  menstruum.     "  Solvents  for  silver."       Boyle. 

SOLV'gR,  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  solves. 

80LV'J-BLE,  a.  Solvable. —  See  Solvable.  Hale. 

fSO-MAT'lC,  I  fi       [-Qj..  auinariKdi;   trCa^a,  the 

t  SO-!VrAT'!-CAL,  )  body.]  Pertaining  to  the  body  ; 

bodily  ;  corporeal.  Ash. 

SQ-MAT'ICS,  n.  pi.  The  science  of  bodies  or 
material  substances  ;  somatology.  Roget. 

eo'MA-TIST,  n.  [Gr.  ad^a,  the  body.]  One  who 
admits  the  existence  of  material  substances 
only,  or  who  denies  the  existence  of  spiritual 
substances ;  a  materialist,     [n.]  Glanvill. 

SO-MA-TOL'O-py,  n.  [Gr.  crona,  o-ajfinrof,  the 
body,  and  /iyo?,  a  discourse ;  It.  ^  Sp.  somato- 
logia ;  Fr.  soniatoloffie.] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  bodies  or  material  sub- 
stances ;  —  opposed  to  psychology.       Coleridge. 

2.  A  discourse  on  the  human  body.  Diing/ison. 

eO-MA-T6T'0-MY,M.  [Gr.  aw^n,  (TaJ//aros,  the  body, 
and  rt/ji'w,  to  cut.]     Anatomy.  Dunglison. 

feOM'BRE  (som'ber)  [som'ber,  Jrt.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.], 
a.  [Fr.  sombre,  trom  Low  L.  siiinhra,  shade, 
from  L.  umbra.']  Dark  ;  dusky ;  gloomy  ;  mel- 
ancholy ;  sad  ;  shady  ;  sombrous  ;  obscure. 

With  blood-shot  eyes  and  sombre  mien.  Granger. 

t.SOM'BRE,  rt.    Gloom;  duskiness.        Williams. 

BOM'BRE-LY,  arZ.     Gloomily ;  darkly.         Clirke. 

gOM'BRE-NESS  (s5m'ber-nes),  n  Shadiness  ; 
gloominess ;  darkness.  Sat.  Mag. 

S0M-BRE'Rd{-hrsi'r6),n.  [Sp.]  A  hat.  Velasquez. 

IISOM'BROrS,  or  SOM'BROl'S  [som'brus,  C.  CI. 
Wr. ;  s5m'brus,  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wb  ;  sSm'brys  or 
som'brus,  K.],  a.  Dark  ,  gloomy;  sombre.  "A 
sombrous  hue."  Knox. 

II  SOM'BROUS-LY,  ad.   Gloomily;  duskily.  Clarke. 

IJSOM'BROyS-NESS,  n.     Sombreness  Clarke 

s6mE,  [Bntzaam,  Ger.  sam.]  A  termination 
of  many  adjectives  denoting  a  certain  degree  of 
the  quality  or  property  indicated  ;  as  gamesome, 
blithesome,  wholesome,  toilsome,  lonesome. 

S6mE  (sum),  a.  [Goth,  sum;  A.  S.  sum,  som; 
Dut.  sommige  ;  Frs.  sume  ;  Old  Ger.  sum,  sume; 
Dan.  somme,  some,  som,  who,  which,  that ;  Sw. 
somliga,  some,  som,  who,  which,  that;  Icel. 
sumr,  a  certain  one.] 

1.  Denoting  a  certain,  but  indeterminate, 
quantity  or  amount  of;  more  or  less  as  to  quan- 
tity.    "  Some  fresh  water."  Raleigh. 

2.  Denoting  a  certain,  but  indeterminate, 
number  of;  more  or  less  as  to  number ;  several. 

Some  seeds  fell  by  the  wayside.  Matt.  xiii.  4. 

3.  One,  without  determining  who  or  which; 
a,  an,  any. 

Let  us  slay  him,  and  east  him  into  some  pit,  and  we  will 
Bay,  .So/IIP  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him.  Gen.  xxxvii.  a). 

The  pilot  of  mme  small,  night-foundered  skiff.         Milton. 

tl^  Some  is  often  used  subfitantively,  for  some  peo- 
ple, some  persons  ,  or  some  tliinp.  some  things,  some 
portion  ; — or  as  an  adjectire  pronoun,  for  some  people, 
certain  persons,  or  some   portion ,   and  it  is  often 


opposed  to  others ;  as,  "  Some  are  happy,  while  others 
are  miserable." 

Some  flee  the  city,  nome  the  hermitage.  Blair. 

Your  edicts  xowjfi  reclaim  troni  sins. 

But  most  your  life  and  blest  example  wins.  Dri/rlen. 

The  priest  shall  put  name  of  tlie  blood  upon  the  horns  of 

the  altar.  Ler.  iv.  7. 

Let  me  now  leave  with  thee  some  of  tlic  folk  that  are 

with  me.  Gen.  xxxiii.  15. 

^g'  It  is  sometimes  used  before  a  number  or  quan- 
tity in  Ilie  sense  of  about  or  near,  sliowinj!  that  the 
nuniher  or  quantity  is  uncertain  or  conjectural  "  A 
village  of  some  eighty  houses,"  Carew.  "  Some 
eight  leagues."  Raleigh.  "The  object  is  at  some 
good  distance."  Bacon.  Sovie  usually  denotes  a 
larger  number  than  several,  but,  in  opposition  to 
many,  a.  small  number;  as,  "  Jt/a/i?/  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  ;  some  of  them  succeeded." 

j^S'lt  is  often  incorrectly  used,  colloquially,  in  the 
United  States,  for  somewhat ;  as,  "  He  is  some  better, 
some  stronger,  some  older,  some  wiser." 

SOME'BOD-y   (sum'bod-e),  n.     1.    A   person  not 
known  or  identified  ;  some  person  ;  one. 

Jesus  said,  Somelxx/ii  hath  touched  me.       LuJce  viii.  4(5. 
2.  A  person  of  importance  or  consideration. 
Before  these  days  rose  up  Thcudas,  boasting  himself  to  be 
somcuody.  Acts  v.  3U. 


tSOME'DEAL  (siim'del),  ad. 
extent ;  somewhat. 


In  some  degree  or 
Spc}i6er. 

SOME'HOW  (sum'hbu),  ad.  In  one  way  or  other  ; 
in  some  way.  Cheyne. 

t  SO-M'^R,  71.  [Fr.  sommier.]  A  sumpter-horse  ; 
a  horse  for  bearing  burdens.  Berners. 

SOM'eR-sAULT  (-sSlwlt),  n.    A  somerset.  Donne. 

SOM'fiR-SET  (siim''er-6et),  n.  [It.  sopra  salto ;  so- 
pra  (L.  supra),  over,  above,  and  salio  {h.s  il:us), 
a  leap  ;  Fr.  soubrcsaut.]  A  leap  in  which  a  per- 
son throws  the  heels  over  the  head  and  lights 
on  the  feet ;  —  written  also  sotnersault,  summer- 
sault, sotnmerset,  and  summerset.  Gay. 

SOM'^R-VILL-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  com- 
posed chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia, found  at  Vesuvius  in  dull-yellow  crys- 
tals ;  a  variety  of  melli-ite.  Dana. 

s6mE'TH|NG  (sum'thjng),  n.  1.  A  thing,  indefi- 
nitely ;  a  thing  unknown,  indeterminate,  or  not 
specified.  "Fetch  me  something."  "  Scme- 
thiiig  doth  approach."  Shak. 

He  charged  them  .  .  .  and  commanded  that  somel/iiur/ 
should  be  given  her  to  eat.  Jtark  v.  4i. 

2.  An  indeterminate  quantity ;    some   part, 
portion,  or  degree. 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains.  Milton. 

Something  of  it  arises  from  our  infant  state.  iVatts. 

3.  A  thing  or  a  person  meriting  considera- 
tion'^a  person  or  thing  of  importance. 

If  a  man  thinketh  himself  to  be  something  when  he  is 
nothing,  he  decciveth  himself.  Gal.  vi.  3. 

SOME'TIIINGj  ad.  In  some  degree  ;  somewhat. 
"  A  wrong  something  unfilial."  Shak. 

SOME'TIME  (siim'tim),  ad.  1.  Once;  formerly; 
—  now  and  then  ;  sometimes,     [it.] 

That  fair  and  warlike  form 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometime  march.  ShaK. 

2    At  one  time  or  other  hereafter.     Johnson. 

fsOME'TIME  (siim'-),  rt.  Being  or  existing  for- 
merlj'.     "  My  sometime  daughter."  Shak. 

SOME'TIME^  (siim'timz),  a<i.  1.  At  some  times  ; 
at  one  time  or  other  ;  now  and  then. 

It  is  pood  that  we  sometimes  be  contradicted,  and  that  we 
always  bear  it  well.  Jip.  Tat/lor. 

2.  At  one   time.     "  Sometimes  the  one  and 
sometirnes  the  other."  Bui-net. 

s6ME'WnAT  (sQm'hwSt),  n.  A  certain,  but  in- 
determinate, quantity,  degree,  or  part ;  more  or 
less.     "  Someichat  of  work."  Wickliffe. 

The  salts  have  snmewhcct  of  a  niirous  taste.  Grew. 

s6mE'WHAT  (siim'hwot),  ad.  In  some  quantity 
or  degree  ;  more  or  less.  "  He  is  somewhat  ar- 
rogant at  his  first  entrance."  Dryden. 

s6mE'WHERE  (siim'hwAr),  ad.  In  some  place  ; 
in  one  place  or  another.  Newton. 

They  are  returned,  and  somewhere  live  obscurely.       Drjiden. 

t  s6mE'WHIlE,  ad.     Once  ;  for  a  time.  Spenser. 

SOME'WHITH'^R,  ad.     To  some  place.      SmaH. 

SOMMEIL  (sBm'nial'),  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  sommis.'] 
1.  Sleep ;  repose.  Landais.  I 


2.  (Mus.)  A  grave  air  in  old  serious  o])cras 
as  inducing  sleepiness  or  drowsiness.       Moore. 

S(')M'MrTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  ncpheline 
from  >onunn,  Italy.  Dana. 

SQM-nA.M-BU-I.A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  walking 
in  one's  sleeji ;  somnambulism.  Dunglison. 

SOM-NAM'BU-LA-TOR,  n.  One  who  walks  in 
sleep  ;  a  somnambuhst.  Pritchard. 

SOM-NAM'BULE,  M.  [Fr.]     A  somnambulist ;  a 

somnambulator.     .  Qu.  Rev. 

SOM-x\AM'BV-LfC,  rt.  Relating  to,  or  practising, 

somnambulism.  Qu.  Ret,. 

SOM-NAM'BU-lT§M,  n.  [L.  somnus,  sleep,  and 
ambulo,  to  walk  ;  It.  sonnumbulismo  ;  Sp.  som- 
nambulismo  ;  Fr.  so/ii7iamhidisme.]  The  act, 
the  practice,  or  the  disease,  of  walking  in  one's 
sleep  ;  —  the  state  of  a  person  who,  apparently 
insensible  to  external  objects,  acts  as  if  in  a  state 
of  consciousness.  P.  Cye. 

SOM-NAM'BU-LlST,  n.  One  affected  with,  or 
practibing,  somnambulism;  a  sleep-walker. 

The  somnnmhnlist  directs  himself  with  unerring  certainty 
tlirough  the  most  intricate  windings.  Jip.  Porteus, 

SOM-NAM-BU-LTsT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  som- 
nambulism ;  somnambulic.  Dunglison. 

t  SOM'NpR,  M.    A  summoner.  —  See  Summoner. 

SOM'NJ-AL,  rt.  [L.  somnialis ;  somnium,  a  dream.] 
Ilelating  to  dreams.  Coleridge. 

SOM'NI-A-TTvE,  rt.  Relating  to,  or  producing, 
dreams,     [u.]  Coleridge. 

tSOM-NlC'U-LOUS,  rt.  [h.  somniculostts.']  Drow 
sy ;  sleepy  ;  sluggish.  Blount. 

SOM-iNIF'^R-OUS,  rt.  [L.  somnifer;  somnus, 
sleep,  and  /era,  to  bring;  It.  sonnifero;  Sp, 
somnifero  ;  Fr.  somnipre.~\  Causing  or  indu- 
cing sleep  ;  soporiferous  ;  soporific;  somnific. 
"  Somniferous  potions."  Walton. 

SOM-nIf'IC,  rt;  [L.  somniftcus;  sotnnus,  sleep, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  Causing  or  inducing 
sleep;  somniferous;  soporific.  Johnson. 

fSOiM-NIF'r-GOUS,  rt.  [L.  somnus,  sleep,  and 
fiigio,  to  flee.]     Driving  away  sleep.         Bailey. 

SOiM-NlL'O-QUENCE,  n.  [L.  scmnus,  sleep,  and 
loqiior,  to  speak.]  The  act  or  the  practice  of 
talking  in  one's  sleep  ;  somniloquism.     Dendy. 

SOM-NiL'0-aUI§M,  n.  The  act  of  talking  in 
one's  sleep  ;  somniloquence.  Coleridge. 

SOM-nTl'O-QUIST,  n.  One  who  talks  in  sleep  ; 
one  who  practises  somniloquism.  Dendy. 

SOM-NTL'0-aUOUS,  rt.  Apt  to  talk  in  sleep; 
talking  in  one's  sleep.  Wright. 

SOM-NIL'0-aUY,  n.  The  act  of  talking  in  one's 
sleep  ;  somniloquism ;  somniloquence.      Craig. 

SOM-NIP'A-THY,  n.     Somnopathy.  Wright. 

SOMlJ^I-lJ^M,  n.     [L.,  a  dream;  somnus,  sleep.] 

1.  A  dream  ;  a  combination. of  ideas  or  inmges 
that  present  themselves  to  the  mind  during 
sleep.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  state  between  sleeping  and  waking  in 
which  persons  perform  acts  of  which  they  are 
unconscious.  Mitchell, 

SOM  NO-LENCIE,    >  ^_    \lj.  somnolentia  ;  somiws, 
SOM'NO-LEN-CY,  )  sleep ;    It.    sunnolenza  ;    Sp. 
soniiiolencia  ;  Vr.  somi^olence.] 

1.  Inclination  to  sleep  ;  sleepiness ;  drowsi- 
ness. Chaucer. 

2.  A  peculiar  state  between  waking  and  sleep- 
ing. Dunglison. 

SOM'NO-LENT,  a.  [L.  soinnolentus  ;  Yr.  somno- 
lent.']    Sleepy;  drowsy.  BuUokar. 

SOM'NO-LENT-LV,  ad.     Sleepily.  Wright 

SOM-NOP'A-THY,  n.  [L.  somiius,  sleep,  and  Gr. 
iriQoi,  a  passive  state/]  Mesmeric  sleep ;  mes- 
meric somnambulism.  Dunglison. 

f  SOMP'JVOUR,  n.  [See  Summon.]  An  officer 
who  summoned  delinquents  to  appear  in  eccle- 
siastical courts  ;  an  apparitor.  Chaucer. 

s6.\  (siin),  n.  [M.  Goth,  sunus ;  A.  S.  sunn,  stine  ; 
Dut.  zoon ;  Ger  sohn ;  Dan.  s^n  ;  Sw.  son : 
Icel.  sonr.  —  Polish,  Russ.,  &c.,  syn.  —  Sansc. 
sunn.'] 
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1.  A  male  child ;  —  opposed  to  daughter. 
"The  aon  of  Henry  the  Filth."  Shak. 

Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  mn,  mv 
aou.  'i  Sam.  xviii.  'JS. 

2.  A  male  descendant,  however  distant. 

1  am  the  mn  of  the  wise,  the  mn  of  ancient  kiuga.  lita.  zix.  II. 

3.  A  conipellatiou  or  style  of  address  of  an 
old  person  to  a  young  uian,  or  of  a  priest  or 
teacher  to  his  disciple. 

Be  plain.  gcKMl  «>n,  and  homely  in  thy  drifli 

Riddling  couicMion  tinda  but  riddling  alirilt.  Shak. 

4.  A  native  of  a  country. 

Britain  then 
Sees  arta  her  aavnge  w/u  control.  Potte. 

5.  Any  person  or  thinf?  in  which  the  relation 
of  a  son  to  a  parent  is  perceived  or  imagined. 

Earth's  tall  «»i,«,  the  cedar,  oak,  and  pine.  lllack-niure. 

6.  Jesus  Christ;  the  Son  of  God;  Saviour. 

The  Father  aent  the  Son  to  l)C  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

1  Julia  iv.  H. 

SO'N.AN'CE,  n.  [Fr.  «0M,  sound.]  Sound;  —  writ- 
ten also  sonaunce.  Heijwood. 

SO'NANT,  o.  [L.  sono,  sonans,  to  sound.]  Re- 
lating to,  or  giving,  sound.  Gibbs. 

SO-J^A'TA  [so-iia't?,  S.  IK.  r.  F.;  so-na't?,  J.  Ja. 
K.  Sm  IKi.T,  n.  [It.,  from  sonare  (L.  sono),  to 
sound.]  (J/ms.)  a  composition  for  a  piano,  an 
organ,  or  other  instrument,  usually  of  three  or 
four  distinct  movements,  each  with  a  unity  of 
its  own,  vet  all  related  so  as  to  form  one  varied 
but  consistent  whole.  Dwijht. 

H^  It  commonly  he«iii»  with  an  allesro,  some- 
times preceded  by  a  slow  introduction.  Then  ccnne 
llie  andante,  adajcio,  or  largo  ;  then  the  lively  and 
playful  minuet  and  trio,  or  sclier/.o  ;  and  lastly  the 
finale,  In  quick  time.  The  sonata  form  is  cumniun 
al80  to  tlie  symphony  and  the  trio,  quartet,  quintet, 
&.C,,  tbr  stringed  instruments.       Dwight. 

SON'CY,  a. 
of  Eiig.] 

St'iNG,  n.     [A.  S.  sang,  song ;  Dut.  zang  ;  Ger. 
sang,  gesang ;    Dan.   sang  ;    Sw.   s.mg ;    Scot. 
.  sang.  — See  Sing.] 

1.  That  which  is  sung  or  uttered  with  musi- 
cal modulations  of  the  voice.  "  The  sound  of 
dance  and  song."  Mi  ton. 

2.  A  poem  sung  or  to  be  sung ;  a  ballad. 
"  Songs  of  woe."     "  Songs  of  peace."        Shak. 

The  oldest  literary  coniitositions,  among  all  nations,  are 
found  to  be  iioiiyi'.  Mif/oitl. 

I  never  heard  the  old  «oij(7  of  Percy  and  Douglas  that  1 
found  not  my  heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet.  Sidney. 

3.  A  lay ;  a  strain  ;  a  hymn  ;  a  poem. 

The  hard  that  first  adorned  our  native  tongue, 

Tuned  to  his  British  lyre  this  ancient  song.         Dri/ilen. 

4.  Poetry ;  poesy  ;  verse.  Milton. 


Pleasant;  lucky;  thriving.     [North 
Brockett. 


Names  memorable  long. 
If  there  be  force  in  virtue  or  in  song. 


Pope. 


6.  Notes  or  singing  of  a  bird 

The  lark,  the  messenger  of  day. 

Saluted  in  her  sviiy  the  morning  gray.  Dryden. 

6.  A  trifle  ;  something  of  little  or  no  value  ; 
as,  "  To  buy  a  thing  for  a  song." 

Old  song;  a  trifle.  "  1  do  not  int»nd  to  be  thus  put 
ofT  with  an  old  aong:"  More. 

Syn. —  Sonir,  psalm,  hymn,  anthem,  carol,  lay,  bal- 
lad, ditty,  dirge,  and  requiejn,  all  denote  small  (Kiems 
or  poetical  compositions  intended  to  be  sung.  Song 
is  a  term  of  various  application ;  as  a  sacred,  a 
humorous,  n  ltacch:uialian,a  patriotic,  orawar^fou^; 
the  song  of  the  anjiels  or  of  drunkards.  Psalms, 
hymns,  and  anthems,  are  sacred  sonjis,  used  in  divine 
worsliip.  Carol,  or  a  strain,  is  a  sonj;  of  Joy  or  of  de- 
vntiou.  Lays,  ballads,  and  ditties,  are  small,  light 
pieces  of  (wetry  sung  on  various  common  topics.  A 
funeral  dirge  ;  a  requiem  for  tlie  dead. 

PONG'-CrAfT,  n.    The  art  of  composing  songs; 
versification.  Longfelloic. 

8(iNG'-5N-NO'BLED  (-bid),  a.    Ennobled  or  ex- 
alted in  song.  Coleridge. 

SONG'F^L,  a.     Of  melodious  sound.  Savage. 

+  SONG'ISH,  a      Consisting  of,  or  like,  songs. 

Dryden. 

SONG'LgSS,  a.    Without  song  ;  not  singing. 

Silent  rows  the  songlets  gondolier.  Huron. 

SftNG'ST^R,  n.     A  person,  or  a  bird,  that  sings. 

Kither  mnyfter,  holding  out  their  throats. 

And  folding  up  their  wings,  renewed  their  notes.  Dryden. 

SO.NG'STRgSS,  n,    A  female  singer.       Thomson. 

SQ-NTP'^R-oOs,  a.     [L.  somis,  a  sound,  andfero, 
to  bear.]    Producing  sound;  sonorific.  Derham. 


s6n '-IN-LAW,  n.     The  husband  of  a  daughter. 
It  pleased  David  well  to  be  the  king'a  Hm-in-lnw. 

1  .S<(i».  xvili.  »I. 

SOn'N^T,  n.  [It.  sonetto;  Sp.  soncto;  Fr.  son- 
net.'\  A  short  poem  ;  —  especially  a  short  poem 
consisting  of  fourteen  lines,  comprising  two 
quatrains  and  two  tercets.       IloUand.     P.  Cyc, 

t  sON'N^T,  v.  n.   To  compose  sonnets.  Bp.  Hall. 

SON-NpT-EER',  n.     A  writer  of  sonnets;  a  small 

poet ;  —  usually  in  contempt.  Pope. 

tSON'N5T-gR,  M.    A  sonneteer.  Shak. 

SON'NgT-lNG,  w.  The  act  of  making  sonnets, 
or  the  act  of  singing. 

Ix'afy  groves  now  mainly  ring 

With  each  sweet  bird's  sonneting.  Browne. 

tSON'NfT-lST,  n.     A  sonneteer.  Bp.  Hall. 

S("ii\'N5T-iZE,  V.  11.  To  compose  a  sonnet  or 
sonnets.  Maunder. 

SON'N5T-WRiT'(;R  (-rlt'?r),  n.  A  writer  of  son- 
nets; a  sonneteer.  Warton. 

ts6N'N(SH,  a.  Like  the  sun  or  the  beams  oi 
the  sun  ;  sunny.  Chaucer 

SON'NiTE,  n.  One  of  a  Mahometan  sect  who  be- 
lieved in  the  authority  of  tradition,  as  opposed 
to  the  Shiites  ;  an  orthodo.x  Mussulman  ;  —  writ- 
ten also  Sunnite,  Soonee,  and  Siamie.     P.  Cyc. 

SO-NO.M'5-Tf,R,  n  [L.  soiuis,  a  sound,  and  me- 
tmm,  a  measure.] 

1.  An  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  phenom- 
ena presented  by  sonorous  bodies,  and  the  ratios 
of  their  vibrations,  by  the  transverse  vibrations 
of  tense  cords.  lloblyn. 

2.  An  instrument  for  testing  the  efficacy  of 
treatment  for  deafness,  consisting  of  a  bell 
fixed  on  a  table.  Simmonds. 

SON-0-RTf'|C,  a.  [L.  sonor,  sotitis,  sound,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  Giving  or  producing  sound ; 
soniferous.  Watts. 

SO-N6r'1-TY,  n.  [Fr.  sonorite.']  The  quality  of 
being  sonorous  ;  sonorousness,  [a.]  Atfienaum. 

SO-NO'ROUS,  a.  [L.  sonorus ;  sonor,  sonvs, 
sound;  It.  if  Sp.  S'moro;  Fr.  sonorc.'] 

1.  Giving  sound,  as  when  struck  ;  sounding ; 
resonant.     "  Sonorous  metal."  Milton. 

Bodies  are  distinguished  as  sonorous  or  unsonorous.  Johnson. 

2.  Full,  high,  or  loud  in  sound  ;  high-sounding. 

His  expressions  are  sonorous  and  more  noble.  Dryden. 
Sonorous  figures,  figures  formed  by  nodal  lines,  as 
when  fine  sand  is  strewed  on  a  disk  of  glass  or  metal, 
and  the  bow  of  a  violin  drawn  down  on  its  edge,  a 
nuislcal  note  will  be  heard,  and  at  the  same  instant 
the  sand  will  be  in  motion,  and  gather  itself  to  those 
parts  which  continue  at  rest,  tliat  is,  to  the  noda! 
Hues.  Ogtlcie. 

SO-NO'ROrS-LY,  ad.     In   a   sonorous   manner ; 

with  sound.     "  More. 

SQ-NO'ROIS-NESS,  n.  '  The  quality  or  the  state 

of  being  sonorous.  Boyle. 

s6n'«HIP,  «.     The  state  or  the  relationship  of  a 

son.  Locke.     Waterland. 

SON'Sy,  a.     See  Soncy.  Wright. 

tSON'T|E§   (sSn'tjz),  n.  pi.     A  corruption,  per- 
haps, of  santes,  for  saints.  Nares. 
By  God's  aonttes.  't  will  be  a  hard  way  to  it.  Shak: 

sdd'cpv,  n.  A  mixed,  striped  fabric  of  silk  and 
cotton.     [India.]  Simmonds 

S66'DF.R,  n.  The  fourth,  or  lowest, caste  among 
the  Hindoos,  consisting  of  artisans,  laborers, 
and  servants.  C.  P.  Brown.     Booth. 

s6d'DR.f,  n.    Same  as  Soodek.      C.  P.  Brown. 

s66  'FRF.,  a.  Noting  a  Persian  dynasty,  —  whence 
the  ancient  appellation  of  Sophi,  applied  to  a 
Persian  monarch.  P.  Cyc. 

sod  'FEE,  n.    A  believer  in  Soofeeism.    Wright. 

s6d'FEE-I?M,  n.  A  kind  of  pantheism  among 
certain  Mahometans  in  Persia.  Wright. 

s66'JEK,  n.     Indian  wheat  ground  but  not  pul- 
verized ;  a  kind  of  semolino.  Simmotids. 
s66n,  ftd.     {^l.  Goth,  sinus;  A.  S.  sona.] 

1.  In  a  snort  time  ;  before  long;  shortly. 

Te  shall  toon  utterly  perish  f>-i)m  off  the  land.       Deul.  iv.  2B. 
To  their  general's  voice  they  kooh  obeyed.  Hilton. 

2.  Before  any  time  supposed  ;  early. 

How  is  if  that  ye  are  come  so  man  to-day?         Kx.  11.  18. 


3.  Readily  ;  willingly  :  gladly. 

I  would  as  mm  see  a  rtvrr  winding  through  wands  ti.,.l 
meadows  as  when  it  is  tossed  up  in  so  many  wliiinsical  Mcuri-s 
Bt  VcnMillrs.  AdJim.M 

Jls  soon  ojt,  immediately  after;  at  the  ver>' time 
"  The  wickbd  are  ewlranged  Iruni  the  womb;  lliey  ^n 
astray  as  soon  as  they  be  born."  Pt.  tviii.  JL 

t  SOON,  a.  Speedy;  ouick  ;  early.  "A  soon 
and  prosperous  issue.  Sidney. 

S66  'JVF.k,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  Mahometans  ;  a 
Sonnite.  —  See  Sunmte.  Hamilton. 

1 866.V'LV,  ad.    Quickly  ;  speedily.  More. 

Sddl"BftR-RY,  n.     See  SoAPliEiiiiY.  Miller. 

t  866  RO,  n.    The  skin  of  bacon.  Bp.  Hall. 

s66r  'M.1,  n.  A  preparation  of  antimony,  with 
M'hich  women  in  India  anoint  their  eyelids.  Sim. 

S66-SIK")NG',  n.    See  Souchong.  Clarke 

866  866, 11.    See  Sousof.  Clarke. 

II  SOOT  (sot  or  gut,  51)  [sfit,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  WJ/. ; 
exit,  S.  P.  Kennck;  sdt,  W.  K.  H.^,n.  [A.  S 
soot,  sot ;  Old  Dut.  zot ;  Dan.  sod  ;  Sw.  ig  Icel. 
sot.  —  Ir.  siith ;  Gael,  siiithe,  suidh.  —  Fr.  «uv>.] 
A  black  substance  deposited  from  smoke,  as  in 
a  chimney  ;  black  dust.  Bacon. 

»fi  "  Soiit  consists  chiefly  of  carbon  in  a  pulveru- 
lent form,  condensed  from  tlie  smoke  of  wiknI  ur  coal 
fuel.  Tilt-  soot  of  pit  coal  cuntains  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  some  bituminous  matter." 
'J'oinliHson. 

A^  "  Notwithstanding  I  have  Mr.  Sheridan,  .Mr. 
Nares,  Ur.  Keiirick,  W.  Jolinslon,  Mr.  Perry,  and  the 
professors  of  the  black  art  themselves,  against  me  in 
the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  I  have  ventured  to 
prefer  the  regular  pronunciation  to  the  irregular  [i.  e. 
sot  not  sutj.  I'lie  adjective  xuufy  has  its  regular stuinij 
among  the  correctest  speakers,  which  has  induced  .Mr. 
Sheridan  to  mark  it  so  ;  hut  nothing  can  lie  more  ab- 
.surd  than  to  pronounce  the  substantive  in  one  iiiaii- 
ner.  and  the  adjective,  derived  from  it  by  adding  y, 
in  another.  The  other  orthoeplsls,  therefore,  who 
pronounce  both  these  words  with  the  oo  like  ti,  are 
more  consistent  than  .Mr  Sheridan,  though,  upon  the 
whole,  not  so  right."     Walker. 

II  SOOT  (sot  or  sfit),  V.  a.  To  cover,  stain,  or  soil 
with  soot,     [r.]  Chapman. 

t  SOOTE,  or  SOTE,  a.     Sweet  Surrey. 

II  SOOT'pD  (s6t'?d  or  siit'^d),  o.  Soiled,  covered, 
or  manured  with  soot.  Mortimer. 

s66t'5R-KIN,  n.  A  kind  of  false  birth  fabled  to 
be  produced  by  Dutch  women,  from  sitting  over 
their  stoves.  Stcift. 

t  s66th,  n.     [A.  S.  aoth.\ 

1.  Truth  ;  verity  ;  reality.  Shak. 

The  very  sooth  of  it  is,  that  an  ill  ha)>it  has  the  three  cf  an 
ill  fate.  L'Estrttitge. 

2.  Prognostication.  ".Soo/A  of  birds."  Spenser. 

3.  That  which  soothes ;  pleasiugness  :  sweet- 
ness ;  kindness.   "  With  words  of  sooth."  Shak. 

t  866th.  a.     [A.  S.  soth.] 

1.  True  ;  faithful ;  trustworthy.  .SAoA. 

2.  Pleasing;  delighting.  Milton. 

s66tue  (s8ih),  V.  a.  [Goth,  sothyan,  to  satisfy  ; 
A.  S.  gesothian,  to  assert,  to  flatter,  to  soothe. 
—  From    A.    S.    soth,    true.       Skinner.^       [«. 

SOOTHED;  pp.  SOOTHING,  SOOTHED.] 

1.  To  please  by  assenting  to ;  to  flatter. 
"  Can  I  soothe  tyranny."  Dryden. 

I  've  tried  the  force  of  every  reason,  him 

Soothed  and  caressed.  Iicen  aiigrj-,  rootheil  again.  Addison, 

2.  To  gratify  ;  to  please  ;  to  delight.  "  Soothed 
with  his  future  fame."  Dryden. 

3.  To  assuage  ;  to  calm  ;  to  mollifv  ;  to  tran- 
quillize ;  to  soften  ;  to  appease ;  to  allay. 

The  lyrt  of  David  was  able  to  soothe  the  troubled  spirits  to 
re|)Ose.  Knur. 

A5>  "  Tk,  at  tlie  end  of  words.  Is  sharp,  as  dtatk, 
breath,  ice,  except  in  beneath,  booth,  ritM,  and  the 
verbs  to  seeth,  to  smooth,  to  sooth,  to  mouth,  all  wjiich 
ought  lobe  written  with  r  final  [VValkersosiiells  Iheiii 
all  in  his  Rhyming  Dictionaryl,  mit  only  to  distin- 
guish some  of  tliem  fnnii  the  nouns,  but  to  show  that 
th  18  soft  ;  for  th,  wlien  final,  is  stniietimes  pronounced 
soft,  as  in  to  mouth  ;  yet  the,  at  the  end  of  words. 
IS  never  pronounced  hard.  There  is  as  obvious  an 
analogy  for  this  sound  of  th  in  these  verbs,  as  for  the 
I  sound  of  s  in  verlts  ending  in  se  ;  and  why  we 
should  write  some  verbs  with  e.  and  others  without 
it,  IS  incunreivable.  The  best  way  to  sliow  llie  ab- 
surdity of  our  ortliography,  in  this  particular,  will  b« 
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tit  draw  out   the  iiniiiis   and  vertis  a!>   they  stand  in 
Johni^ou's  Uiciioiiary  :  — 


(  ti>  clothe, 
^t(i  nnclouth. 


Sheath. 
Sinocith, 
Sixrth, 
Hwuth, 

Wreath, 


Verhf. 
to  sheath,  sheathe, 
to  smooth. 

to  «(M)tll. 

to  swathe. 
i  to  wreath, 
f  to  iuwreathe. 


AoM/'S,  Sfc,         I'ertts. 

liuth,  to  bathe, 

lii-eath,  to  breathe. 
Ch)th, 

Loatli,  to  loatli 

Mouth,        to  iiioutli. 

Surely  tiothiiig  can  be  more  ev'ideiit  than  the  ana1o|;y 
of  the  lauiiuage  In  this  case.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  hesi- 
tate a  niunient  at  writing  all  tlie  verbs  with  e  final' 
Tliis  18  a  departure  t'roiii  our  great  lexicographer 
which  ne  liiiiisell'  would  approve,  as  notliing  hut 
inadvertency  could  have  led  liiiu  into  this  unineaiiing 
irregularity."      h'alkcr. 

Although  Walker  speaks  so  decidedly  on  this  mat 
ter,  yet  he  has  not  accoiiiniodated  the  orthography  of 
alt  tiiese  words  to  tliu  principle  wliicli  he  inculcates. 
It  could  be  wislied  that  all  the  words  of  this  class 
were  ( onforiiied  in  their  orthography  to  this  rule. 
The  only  ones  which  are  not  now  actually,  by  respect- 
able usage,  conformed  to  it,  are  the  verbs  to  bequeath, 
to  mouth,  and  to  smnoth,  which  we  rarely  see  written 
to  bequeutlir    to  mnu''ir,  and  to  smoothc. 

Syn.  —  See  Allav,  Appease. 

SOOTH  PR,  n.  One  who  soothes  or  flatters.  Shak. 

t  s66th'FAst,  1.  [A.  S.  soth-fcBst ;  soth,  truth, 
and  fcest,  fast.]     True  ;  veracious.       Wicktiffe. 

t  SOOTH'FAST-NpSS,  n.  Truth;  scrupulous  ve- 
racity. Chaucer. 

sAoTII'ING,  n  The  act  of  one  who  soothes  ;  al- 
leviation. Shak 

SOOTHING,  p.  a.     That  soothes  ;  calming. 

SOOf  ll'!NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  soothing  manner;  with 
flattery  or  soothing  words.  Hhelton. 

f  SOOTH'LV,  arf.    In  truth ;  really.  Hales. 

tSOOTII'NpSS,  n.    Truth.   RobeH  of  Gloucester. 

sdoTIl'SAY,  «.  n.     To  predict.  ^c^s  xvi  16. 

t  SOOTH'SAV,  n.     1.  A  true  saying.        Chaucer. 
2.  A  prediction  ;  a  soothsaying.  Spenser. 

SOOTII'SAY-pR  (soth'sa-er),  n.  One  who  fore- 
tells future  events  ;  a  foreteller.  Shak. 

s66th'SAY-1NG,  w.  [A.S.soth-mga.']  The  act 
of  foretelling  future  events.       Ecctus.  xxxiv.  5. 

II  SOOT'l-iNKS.S,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  sooty  ;  fuliginousness.  Johnson. 

/(SOOT'ISII  (sot'jsh  dr  sut'jsh),  a.  Resembling, 
or  partaking  of,  soot ;  sooty.  Clarke. 

(( SOOT'Y  (sot'?  or  sut'e)  [sut'e,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
sSt'e,  S.  W.  K. ;  sut'e,  P.  —  See  Soot],  a. 

1.  Producing  soot.     "  Sooty  coal."       Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of,  covered  with,  or  resembling, 
soot ;  fuliginous.     "  Soott/  matter."        IVilkins. 

3.  Black  ;  dark  ;  dusky;  murky.   "  The  sooty 
flag  of  Acheron."  Milton. 

Swift  on  his  sooti/  pinions  flits  the  gnome.  I'ope. 

II  SOOT  V",  V.  a.  To  make  black  or  foul  with  soot. 
"  Sootied  with  noisome  smoke."  Chapman. 

85 P,  n.  [A.  S.  sop,  soup ;  sj/p,  a  wetting,  a  mois- 
tening ;  Dut.  sop,  soup  ;  Ger.  iSf  Dan.  sup')e ;  Sw. 
soppa.  — Fr.  soupe,  soup.  —  See  Sip,  and  Sep.] 

1.  Any  thing  steeped  or  dipped  in  liquor,  es- 
pecially to  be  eaten.  Shak. 

.Soyi«  in  wine,  quantity  for  quantity,  inebriate  more  than 
wine  ot  itself.  Bacon. 

2.  Any  thing  given  to  pacify  or  appease  ;  — 
so  called  from  the  sop  given  to  Cerberus. 

To  Cerberus  they  give  a  mp. 

His  triple  barking  mouth  to  stop.  Strifl. 

Ill  nature  is  not  cured  with  a  .top.  L'Eslraiir/e. 

3.  t  A  thing  of  no  value.      Piers  Plouhman. 

s6p,  y.  a.  [J.  sopped;  pp.  soppixg,  soppkd.] 
To  steep,  dip,  or  soak  in  liquor.  Fletcher. 

SOPE,  n.    See  Soap.  Todd. 

SOVU  (g5f),  n.  1.  A  sophistcr.  "Three  Cam- 
bridge septus."    [Cambridge  Univ.,  Eng.]   Pope. 

Learned  .«o/)A5  in  systems  jaded.  Bp.  Home. 

2.  A  sophomore.  College  Words  and  Customs. 

SO  'PHI,  n.  [Per.]  A  monarch  of  Persia  ;  a  sofi. 
—  See  SoFi,  and  Soofee.  Congreve. 

T  SOPH  |C,  )fi^  [Gr.  <ro0f'n,  wisdom.]  Teaching 

t  SOPH'|-CAI,,  )  wisdom  ;  sophical.  Harris. 

S(')Pn'I§M  (sSflzin'),  n.  [Gr.  ad^iapia  ;  aoifi'l^w,  to 
make  wise  ;  co(pi(,oixat,  to  be  wise,  to  devise  skil- 


^  TjC,  )  (I      j^Qj..  ^o^iariKds  ;  L.  sophis- 

?'Tl-CAI,,  S  ticus  ;  It.  if  Sp.  sofistico;  Fr. 


fully ;  ooip6i,  wise  ;  L.  sophisma  ;  It.  sojtsmo ; 
Sp.  sofisma ;  Fr.  sophisme.]  A  specious,  but 
fallacious,  argument ;  a  fallacy,  deception,  or 
subtlety  in  argument  or  reasoning  ;  paralogism. 

When  a  false  argument  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a  true 
one,  then  it  is  properly  called  a  soplii.-'m.  H'utts. 

jg^g=  •'  Sophism  is  a  false  argument.  Tliis  word  is 
not  usually  applied  to  mere  errors  in  reasoning,  but 
only  to  those  erroneous  reasonings  of  the  fallacy  of 
which  the  person  who  maintained  them  is,  in  some 
degree,  conscious  ;  and  which  lie  endeavors  to  con- 
ceal from  exaniiiiation  by  subtlety  and  by  some  am- 
biguity, or  other  iinfairaess  in  the  use  of  words." 
7'aylor. 

Syn.— ^ee  Paralogism. 

SOPH '1ST  (sbf'jst),  n.  [Gr.  aoipiarfu  ;  L.  sophistes  ; 
It.  (Sf  Sp.  sofista ;  Fr,  sophiste.] 

1.  In  ancient  Greece,  one  who  gave  lessons 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  for  money.         Temple. 

jgSf-  •'  If  the  earlier  sophists  are  to  be  blamed  rather 
for  false  display  than  for  actual  false  intention,  their 
trade  soon  became  that  of  perverting  and  opposing 
truth,  as  such,  and  in  this  character,  being  attacked 
by  i^ocrates  and  Plato,  as  also  by  Aristopiianss  and 
others,  they  tell  into  deserved  udiuiii."  Liddell  1^ 
Scott. 

2.  A  specious,  but  fallacious,  reasoner ;  a 
disputant  fallaciously  subtle  ;  an  artful,  but  in- 
sidious, logician.  Wright. 

3.  A  sophister.    [Camb.  Univ.,  Eng.]    Crubb. 
flfg=»The  words  sophi.<it  and  sophister  are  sometimes 

confounded,  the  proper  sense  of  the  former  being  a 
teacher  of  pliilosopiiy  in  ancient  Greece  ;  of  the  latter, 
a  specious,  but  false  reasoner.     Dr.  Campbell. 

S6PH'jS-TpR,M.   1.  t  A  Grecian  sophist.  Hooker. 

2.  A  specious,  but  fallacious,  reasoner.  Shak. 

3.  A  student  in  a  university  or  a  college,  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  first  year  of  the  course ;  — 
a  name  originally,  and  particularly,  applied  in 
Camb.  Univ.,  Eng.  College  Words  and  Customs. 

tSOPH'IS-TgR,  r.  a.  To  maintain  by  sophistry 
or  fallacious  argument.  Ld.  Cobham. 

SO-PHIS 

SOPHiS 
sophist! que. '\      Partaking   of    sophistry  ;    falla 
ciously  subtle  ;  fallacious  ;    logically  deceitful ; 
illogical.     "  Sophistic  reasoning."  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  Fallacious. 

SO-PHlS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  With  sophistry;  with 
fallacious  subtlety.  ''  Bolingbroke  argues  most 
sophistically."  Swift. 

SO-PHls'Tl-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  sophistical ;  sophistry.  Ash. 

SO-PHlS'T|-CATE,  v.  a.  [It,  sofisticare  ;  Sp,  sqfis- 
ticar  ;  Fr.  sophistiquer.']  \i.  sophisticated  ; 
pp.  sophisticating,  sophisticated.]  To 
adulterate  ;  to  corrupt  with  something  spurious  ; 
to  vitiate  ;  to  debase  ;  to  pervert.  Dryden. 

SO-PHlS'TJ-CATE,  a.  Adulterated;  spurious; 
■  not  genuine  ;  counterfeit.  Cowley. 

SO-PHiS-Tl-CA'TmN,  n.  The  act  of  sophisti- 
cating; adulteration.  Boyle. 

SO-PHlSTI-CA-TOR,  n.  One  who  sophisticates  ; 
an  adulterator.  Whitaker. 

S6PH'IS-TRY  (s8f  |s-tre),  n.  1.  t  I-ogic  ;  reason- 
ing. "  Youthful  exercises  of  sophistry,  themes, 
and  declamations."  Fenton. 

2.  Specious,  but  fallacious,  reasoning;  false 
or  deceitful  logic  ;  paralogy  ;  fallacy. 

These  men  have  obscured  and  confounded  the  natures  of 
things  by  their  false  principles  and  wretched  sophistry.  South. 

s6ph'0-M6re,  n.  [Gr.  ao'pnc,  wise,  and  uuipo?,  dull, 
foolish;  —  "The  freshman's  year  [in  Cambrids^e 
University,  Eng.]  beine;  expired,  the  next  dis- 
tinctive appellation  conferred  is  A  soph  Mor.  .  .  . 
Is  not  Mor  an  abbreviation  of  the  Gr.  Mwoin 
[folly],  and  might  not  this  quaint  title  have 
been  introduced  at  a  time  when  the  Encomitim 
Morite,  the  Praise  of  Folly,  of  Erasmus,  was  so 
generally  read  that  ten  editions  of  it  speedily 
issued  from  the  press  ?  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  near  the  beginning  of  this  admirable  trea- 
tise the  word  ixoinoaotpA^,  foolishly  wise,  occurs, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  Sonh  Mor  is  only  a  trans- 
position of  the  word,  with  a  curtailing  of  the 
former  part  of  it."  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixv.  1795, 
p.  818.]  A  sttident  belonginj?  to  the  second 
class,  or  class  next  above  the  freshman  class,  in 
a  college,  or  who  is  in  the  second  year  of  his  col- 
legiate course.     [U.  S.]  Sidney  WiUard. 


SOPH-Q-MOR'JC,  )  „.     Relating   to,  or   Hkp, 

SOPH-O-MOR'I-CAL,  )  a  sophomore  ;  bombastie  ; 

inflated;  turgid;  pompous.        Calhoun.     Hall. 

t  SO'PITE,  v.  a.    [L.  sopio,  sopitvs;  sopor,  a  deeii 

sleep.]     To  lay  or  put  asleep ;  to  set  to  rest ;  to 

quiet ;  tranquillize.  Wovd. 

tS9-Pr'TlQN(-pish'-),n.    Sleep;  rest.    Broicne. 

Sd'PdR,n.  [L.]  A  profound  sleep  ;  morbid  sleep 
or  drowsiness  ;  lethargy.  Dunglisvu. 

t  SOP'O-RATE,  t).  a.  \1,  soporo,  soporatus.']  To 
lay  or  put  asleep  ;  to  stupefy.  Ciidworth 

s6P-0-UIF'pR-0f:s,  a.  [L.  soporifer;  sopor,  a 
heavy  sleep,  and  fero,  to  bring ;  It.  *■  Sp.  sopo- 
rifero;  Fr.  soporifre.]  Causing  or  iiiducing 
sleep  ;  narcotic  ;  somniferous  ;  soporific,  "  Sop- 
oxiferons  medicine."  Swift. 

SOP-O-RlF'SR-OUS-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  induce 
sleep  ;  narcotically.  "  Clirke 

S6P-0-RlF'5R-OrS-i\ESS,  «,  The  quality  or  the 
power  of  causing  sleep.  Johnson. 

SOP-O-RiF'lC  [s6p-o-rif'|k,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  »6- 
po-rif  jk,  /S',  P.  E.  A".],  a.  [L.  scpor,  a  heavy 
sleep,  and  facio,  to  make  ;  Fr.  soporifque.] 
Causing  sleep  ;  soporiferous  ;  narcotic.    Locke. 

SOP-O-RIf'JC,  n.  (Med.)  A  soporific  medicine, 
or  a  medicine  causing  sleep.  Dunglison. 

SOP-O-ROSE',  rt.  [L.  soportis.]  Causing  sleep  ; 
soporific  ;  soporiterous.  Bi-it.  Almanac. 

SOP'O-ROUS,  a.     Causing  sleep.  Greenhil'. 

SOP'P^R,  n.     One  who  sops.  Johnson. 

SO'PRA.  [It.,  from  L.  super,  above.]  (.V)m.) 
Above  or  upper.  Moore. 

SO-PR.\NTsT,  n.  (Mus.)  A  singer  of  soprano  ;  a 
treble  singer,  Wright. 

SO-PRA'J^O,  n.;  pi.  sq-pra'jvT.  [It.]  (Mus.) 
Treble;  the  highest  female  voice  or  part.  Mooic 

SOP'SA-VINE,  n.    An  early  apple.  Kenrick. 

SOPS-lN-WlNE,  n.    A  kind  of  pink.       Spenser. 
t  SOR'ANCE,  n.     Soreness.  Drayton 

SORB,  n.  \Ij.  sorbuSjSorbtitn.']  (7?o^)  The  service- 
tree,  and  its  fruit.  — See  Service-tkee.  Milton. 

SORB'-AP-PLE,  n.    The  fruit  of  the  sorb.  Phillips. 

SOR'BATE,  n.  {Chem  )  Same  as  Malate  ;  —for- 
merly supposed  to  be  a  distinct  salt.  Ure 

SOR-B^-FA'CipNT  (srir-be-fa  shent),  a.  [L.  S0>- 
beo,  to  absorb,  and  facio,  to  make.]  (Med.) 
Promoting  absorption.  Dunglison. 

SOR-B^-FA'CipNT,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  or 
remedy  promoting  absorption.  Park. 

SOR'BfNT,  n.  [L.  sorbeo,  sorbens,  to  absorb] 
An  absorbent,     [ii.]  Clarke. 

SOR'BgT,  n.     A  kind  of  beverage.  Smollett. 

SOR'BIC,  a.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Malic;  —  used 
formerly  to  note  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct acid.  Turner. 

fSOR'BlLE,  «.  [L.  sorbilis;  sorbeo,  to  dririk.] 
That  may  be  drunk,  as  a  liquid.  Bailey. 

SOR'BINE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  crystalline,  saccharine 
substance  obtained  from  berries  of  the  moun- 
tain-ash (Pyrus  aucvparia).  Miller. 

t  SOR-Bi"TTON  (sor-hlsh'un),  n.  [L.  sorbitio.] 
The  act  of  drinking  or  sipping.  Cockeram. 

SdR-BON'l-CAL,  a.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  a  Sor- 
bonist  or  the  Sorbonne  Bale. 

SOR'BON-LST.  n.  A  doctor  of  the  theological 
college  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  ancient  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  Hudibra': 

Sd«-fiOJVJV£  '  (sor-bSn'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  celebrated 
college  in  the  University  of  Paris,  founded  by 
Robert  de  Sorboiine,  in  i252  or  1253.  P.  Cyc. 
«S"  The  college  of  the  Sorbonne  was  one  of  tlie 
four  constituent  parts  of  the  faculty  of  theolocv  'n 
the  University  of  Pans,  and  though  the  least  numer- 
ous part,  yet  from  the  number  of  eminent  men  be- 
loneing  to  it,  this  college  freipienlly  gave  the 'name 
to  the  whole  faculty,  and  graduates  of  the  IJniversitv 
of  Paris,  though  not  connected  with  this  collece,  fre- 
quently styled  themselves  doctors  or  bachelors  of 
the  Sorbonne.     P.  Cyc. 
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BORB'-TRKE,  n.    The  serrice-tree.      Pilkington. 

S(iR'CpR-pK,  M.  [Low  L.  sortiariiis;  sors,  sortis, 
a.  lot,  fate,  destiny ;  Fr.  aorcier.]  One  who 
practises  divination  by  lot,  or  who  exercises 
ina((tcal  powers,  especially  by  the  aid  of  evil 
spirits  ;  a  magician  ;  a  conjurer.  •'  The  Eayp- 
tian  sorcerers."  \ratts. 

SOR'cpR-fiSS,  n.  A  female  sorcerer  or  magi- 
cian ;  an  enchantress.  Shak. 

SOR'CfR-oOs,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
sorcery  or  enchantments,     [u.]  Ba/e. 

soR'cp-RY,  rt.  [Fr.  iorccl.'crie.]  Divination,  es- 
pecially liy  the  aid  of  evil  spirits ;  magic ;  enchant- 
ment;  witchcraft.     "  .Sortrru*  terrible."  Shak. 

BOrD  [niird,  IV.  P.  J.  F.  K. ;  sOrd,  IVb.],  n.    [Cor- 

I    riiptcd   from  sward.]    The  grassy   surface   of 

'   land;  sward,     [u]  Milton. 

SdR'DA-WAL-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  brittle,  grayish 
or  bluish-black,  mineral,  coni|)osed  of  silica, 
alumina,  protoxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  phosphor- 
ic acid,  and  water,  and  occurring  in  thin  layers  on 
trap  near  Sordaical.t,  in  Finland.  Dana. 

s6R'Di:^,n.  [L.]  Foul  or  filthy  matter ;  dirt ; 
dregs  ;  refuse  ;  excretions.  Woodward. 

8QR-D£T',n.     A  sordine.  Bailey. 

8dR'D|D,  a.  [L.  sordidus;  sordeo,  to  be  dirty  or 
filthy  ;  It.  4f  Sp.  sordido ;  Fr.  sordide.] 

1.  Filthy ;  dirty  ;  foul ;  unclean,  [h.]  Bp.  Hall. 

There  Charon  atands, 
A  mnliil  gcii;  down  from  his  hoary  chin 
A  length  of  Ijeard  desct'nd!),  uncombed,  unclean.  Dryden. 

2.  Mean  ;  low ;  vile  ;  base  ;  degraded. 

Which  vulgar,  mnlid  mortals  take.  Cowley. 

3.  Covetous  ;  avaricious  ;  niggardly  ;  miserly. 

If  we  should  cease  to  be  penerous  and  charitable  because 
another  is  mrrlirl  and  unsratcfnl,  it  would  be  much  in  the 
power  of  vice  to  extinguish  Christian  virtues.       L'Esti-anye. 

Syn.— See  Avaricious. 
t  s6r-dId'1-TY,  n,    Sordidness.  Burton. 

SbR'D|D-LY,  rtrf.  In  a  sordid  manner;  meanly; 
basely:  —  covetously;  avariciously.      Crashaio. 

SOR'DID-Nfiss,  n.  1.  Tne  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  sordid  ;  filthiness  ;  dirtiness.  liay. 

2.  Meanness  ;  vileness  ;  baseness.      Cowley. 

3.  Avariciousness  ;  covetousness  ;  niggardli- 
ness ;  closeness.  Knox. 

SQR-niXE'  (sor-dSn')  [sor-dSn',  IF,  P.  Ju.  K. ; 
sar'djn,  iSw.],  n.  [It.  sordina,  sordino ;  sordo 
(L.  surdus),  deaf;  Fr.  sourdine.]  (Mas.)  A 
small  instrument  or  damper  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  trumpet,  or  on  the  bridge  of  a  violin  or  vio- 
loncello, to  render  the  sound  fainter.       Bailey. 

SORE,  n.  [A.  S.  sar,  sorrow  ;  sar,  sore,  painful ; 
siccer,  swar,  burdensome,  sorrowful ;  Dut.  zeer, 
zweer,  a  sore  ;  zwaar,  heavy,  grievous ;  South 
Ger.  seer,  srhr,  sore ;  Ger.  geschtdir,  a  sore ; 
srhwer,  heavy,  grievotis  ;  Dan.  star,  a  sore,  an 
ulcer  ;  svacr,  heavy  ;  Sw.sira,  a  sore  ;  sur,  sore.] 

1.  A  tender  and  painful  place  on  the  body; 
an  ulcer.     "  Festering  sores."  Dryden. 

There  was  a  certain  beggar  named  Jjazarus,  which  was 
laid  at  his  gate,  full  of  nojuit.  iiUv  xvl.  •£). 

g^g-  "  It  is  not  used  of  a  wound,  but  of  a  broncli  ot 
continuity,  either.  lonK  continued  or  from  internal 
c<in»e.  To  bo  a  sore,  there  must  bo  an  excorintion  ;  a 
tumor  or  brmse  is  not  called  a  sore  before  some  dis- 
ruption lin|>|>en."    .Juhnson. 

2.  t Grief;  affliction;  calamity;  plague. 
Whatsoever  sore,  or  whatsoever  sickuess  there  be. 

2  Cliron.  vi.  28. 

80RE,  a.  1.  Tender  and  painful,  as  from  inflam- 
mation or  excoriation.  "My  arm  is  sore"  S/iak. 

2.  T=nder,  as  the  mind;  easily  vexed,  or 
grieved;  irritable.  "  Your  friends  are  5o>r."y'o/)«. 

Malice  and  hatred  are  ver>'  fretting  and  vexatious,  and  are 
apt  to  muVt  our  minds  mre  and  uneasy.  THIoIkoh. 

3.  Distressing;  afflictive  ;  severe;  violent. 

Sore  hath  been  their  fight  Mtllon. 

4.  t  Criminal ;  wicked  ;  evil. 

..''""  '"P**"  in  fUlneti 
Is  forer  tlian  to  lie  for  need.  Shnk. 

6    t  Cowardly;  timid;  spiritless.     Wickhffe. 
t  SORE,  ad.    1.  With  painful  violence ;  painfully  ; 
grievously  ;  severely  ;  violently  ;  sorely. 

Thy  hand  presseth  me  mrr.  Votmnnn  Pmt/er. 

They  all  wept  mre,  and  ftll  on  Paul's  neck.       Act*  xx.  * 

2.  t  Intensely  ;  in  a  great  degree. 
Men  delight  mre  when  they  hear  of  virtuous  men.      Thorpe. 
^:^^:RE,  ».  a.     To  make  sore.  Spi-nscr. 

Pf  AS.  n,    [Fr.  artt^r^,  sorrel,  their  color.  Skintier.] 


L  A  hawk  of  the  first  year.  Broione. 

2.  A  buck  of  the  fourth  year.  Shak. 

SO-RE' DI-Om,  n. ;  pi.  s{>-HK'Df-4.  [Gr.  owprff,  a 
heap.]  (Bol.)  A  natch  of  granular  bodies  on 
the  surface  of  the  thuUus  of  lichens.    Uenalow, 

SOR-5-DIF'5R-oOs,  a.  [Eng.  soredium,  and  L. 
fcru,  to  bear.]  (Bot.)  Bearing  soredia.  Loudon. 

f  SORE' HON,  n.  [Ir. ;  —  from  Ir.  srotie,  a  meas- 
ure of  oatmeal  containing  three  pottles.]  For- 
merly, in  Ireland,  an  exaction  or  servile  tenure 
by  "ihich  tenants  were  compelled  to  maintain 
gratuitously  their  chieftain  luid  his  followers, 
whenever  he  wished  to  indulge  in  a  revel ;  — 
same  as  sorn  in  Scotland  —  See  Sou.x.  Spenser. 

80R  PL  [s6r?I,  P.  K.  Sm.  R.  IVb. ;  sfl'r?!,  «.  IK 
J.  /',],  M.     [Dim.  of  sore.] 

1,  A  buck  of  the  third  year.  Shak. 

2.  A  reddish  color.  —  See  Sokuel.  Todd. 
SORELY,   ad.      With    great    pain    or  distress; 

grievously  ;  severely  ;  violently.  Dryden, 

SORE'N^SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  sore ;  tender- 
ness and  painfulness,  as  of  a  wound.  Temple. 
S0R'OI/UM,n.  [The  Asiatic  name  of  a  culti- 
vated species.  Gray.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  tall 
grasses  with  succulent  stems,  native  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia  ;  broom-corn.  Gray. 

iS(g-TUe  genus  Sorsfhum  lias  acquired  conxiderablo 
importance  within  a  few  years,  uii  account  of  the  in- 
troduction of  a  species  or  a  variety  of  it  as  a  sugnr- 
producing  plant,  under  the  naine.4  of  Chinese  sugar- 
cane. Sorghum,  Sorffu,  Im[ihre,  &c.  Its  true  liotauical 
character  does  nut  seem  tu  l>o  settled.  It  is  probably 
a  variety  of  Sortflium  vulgare  (common  sorghum,  In- 
dian millet,  or  dbura).     Darlington. 

SOR'GO,  n.  [It.]  {Bof.)  A  species  of  Sorghum  ; 
Indian  millet ;  Sorghum  tulgarc,        Eng.  Cyc. 

sd'Ri,n.pl.  {Bot.)  The  fruit-dots  on  the  back 
of  the  fronds  of  ferns.  —  See  SoKts.  Gray. 

SQ-RI'TE§,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  aiaptlrnf ;  aup6(,  a 
heap.]  {Logic.)  An  abiid{;ed  form  of  stating  a 
series  of  syllogisms  of  which  the  conclusion  of 
each  is  a  premise  of  the  succeeding.     Whately. 

SORN,  n.  [Scot.,  from  Fr.  scjourner,  to  sojourn, 
to  tarry.  Sibbald.]  Formerly,  in  Scotland,  a 
kind  of  tenure  by  which  tenants  were  obliged 
to  entertain  gratuitously  their  chieftain  and  his 
followers  whenever  he  wished  to  indulge  in  a  rev- 
el ;  —  the  same  as  sorehon,  in  Ireland    Macbcan. 

SORN,  I',  n.  To  obtrude  one's  self  on  another  for 
bed  and  board.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

SdRN'fR,  n.  One  who  obtrudes  on  another  for 
bed  and  board.     [Scotland.]  Machean. 

SO-ROR'I-CIDE  [so-rSr'o-sId,  W.  P.  Ja.  ;  so-rO'r?- 
sid,  »S.  K.  Sm.],  n.  [L.  sororicida  ;  soror,  a 
sister,  and  ceedo,  to  kill ;  Fr.  soroncide.]  The 
murderer,  or  the  murder,  of  a  sister.    Johtison. 

ts6R'R.\9E,  n.  Blades  of  grten  wheat,  of  bar- 
ley, or  of  other  grain.  Bailey. 

s6R'RANCE,  >i.  {Farriery.)  Any  disease  or  sore 
in  horses.  Baiky. 

B()K  R^L,  n.  [Fr.  surclle.  —  Yrom  A.  S.  sur,  sour. 
Skinner.]  {Rot.)  A  term  applied  to  several 
species  of  plants,  so  named  from  their  acid  taste. 
Cnmmnn  .mrrrl,  a  dendiioiiR,  herbareniis  pinnt,  often 
cultivated  for  the  sake  ui  its  leaves,  which  are  used  as 
fealad  ,  Rumrr  aretn.tn.  —  Sheep  .forrel  or  Jirld  .inrrel,  an 
abundant  weed  in  waste  placesaiii)  sterile  lands.  Gray. 

—  Mountain  sorrel,  the  common  name  of  plants  ot  the 
genus  Oryna.  —  Red.torrel,  a  popular  name  applied  in 
the  West  Indies  to  Hibiscus  salidariffn,  from  the  calyxes 
and  capsules  of  which  tarts  are  made.  A  decoction 
of  them,  sweetened  and  fermented,  is  called  sorrel 
cool  drink,  which  is  much  used  in  that  sultry  climate. 
London.  —  Salt  of  sorrel,  a  salt  obtained  from  the  juice 
of  tlie  Oralis  nretosrila  or  Rumei  areto.ia,  and  consist- 
ing \t(  two  equivalents  of  oxalic  acid,  one  of  putajth, 
and  two  of  water  ;  hinoxalato  of  potash  ;  —  called  also 
essential  salt  of  lemons.  Henry.  —  Wood  sorrel,  the 
cnnimon  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Oralis.     Qray. 

SftRRfL,  a.  [ft.  snuro:  Fr.  saw-e.—  Yrnm  L. 
,wr»»//"M.e,  somewhat  reddish.  Ferrari.  —  From 
Goth,  snur,  smoky  red.  Landnit.]  Of  a  yel- 
lowish red  or  brown,     "  A  sorrel  horse."    Todd. 

SfiR'RFlL.  n.     A  yellowish  red  or  brown  color. 

—  See  SoHr:T.,  Clarke. 
SOR'RF,L-TREF.,  n.     (Pot.)   A  deciduous  tree  of 

the  genus  Oxj/dmdrum,  with  white  flowers,  and 

foliage  sour  to  the  taste  ;  sour-wood.  Gray 

Sf)R'R|-LY,  ad.    In  a  sorry  manner;    meanly; 

poorly ;  despicably  ;  wretchedly.  Sidney. 


S^R'Rl-Ngsa,  r«.  Meanneia ;  poom^u ;  wretched* 
ness ;  despicablenevii,     [n,]^  Batley 

SORROW  (ii«r'r6),  n.  [M.  Goth,  saurga,  core, 
sorrow;  A.  S.  sorg,  torhg;  Dut.  :6rg ;  Ocr, 
aorye  ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  A;  IceL  aorg ;  Old  Eug.  aoru-e, 
aoretre.  —  From  aore.  Skinner.  Tooke.  —  Sec 
Souk.]  Mental  pain  or  sultering,  as  on  be 
reaveiiient  or  disapiHiint.iient;  grief;  aflliction  ; 
regret ;  sadness.  "  Woe  and  sorrow."  Milton. 
The  path  nfwwTOfP,  and  that  path  alotie, 
lAetAt  to  the  land  where  Mtrruw  \»  uuknuwn.  Vowj*r. 
Syn.  —  Sorrow,  fief,  and  amictiun,  all  denote  ■ 
Hlaio  of  mental  sntreriiig  or  dislrtaai.  j^glietiom  i»  a 
stronger  term,  and  of  iimre  exlvnaive  appliralitm,  than 
eriifi  JT^f,  a  Hirongcr  term  than  sorror ;  sorrow, 
stronger  than  regret.  Sadness  deiuilea  a  dejected 
state  of  mind.  Jij/tictiun,  grief,  and  sorrow,  are  all 
caused  by  the  death  of  friend*  or  relatives.  Jffltcted 
or  grieted  by  the  death  of  friends  ;  *»rry  for  a  fneiid'a 
inisfortuuu ;  regret  for  a  uiistake,  for  a  Iom,  or  ftM 
misspent  time J^ee  Afflictio.n. 

SORROW  (ser'rO),  r.  n,  {SI.  Goth,  aaurgan; 
A.  S.  aarian,  sargian,  aorgian  ;  Dut.  zorgen,  to 
have  care  or  solicitude  ;  Oer.  sorgrn.]     [i.  sou- 

UOWED  ;     pp.    80IIK0WIX0,     HOUKOWKI).]        To 

have  sorrow  or  be  sorry ;  to  grieve  ;  to  be  sad. 

They  shall  not  wrrotr  any  more.  Jtrr.  xxxl.  IS. 

1  desire  no  man  to  rorrow  lor  me.  Hatncard. 

SfjR'ROW-BLiGHT'fD  (-billed),  o.     Blighted  or 
I      ruined  with  sorrow.  Clarke. 

SOR'ROWED  (sCr'rad),  a.    Accompanied  with  sor- 
I      row.     "  To  make  their  aorroteea  tender."  Shak. 
i  SOR'ROW-fOl  (sBr'ro-fftl),  a.     1.  Full  of,  or  hav- 
ing,  sorrow ;    grieving  ;    sad  ;    sorry,      "  They 
were  exceeding  sorrotcful."  Matt.  xsvi.  22. 

Yt  shall  weep  and  lament  .  .  .  and  shall  be  aorz-oir/ii/.  but 
your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy.  Johtt'xyX.  tfL 

2.  Expressing,  or  accompanied  with,  sorrow. 
"  My  sorrotcful  meat."  Job  vi.  7. 

3.  Distressed  ;  dismal ;  melancholy.  "  A 
woman  of  a  aorroic/til  spirit."  1  Sam.  i.  15. 

Syn.  —  See  Dismal. 

s6r'RQW-FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  sorrowful  manner; 
so  as  to  produce  sorrow.  Herbert. 

SOR'ROW-FOL-NfeSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  sor- 
rowful; grief;  sadness.  Sidney. 

SOR'ROW-ING,  n.  Expression  of  sorrow.  Broime. 

SOR'ROW-LESS,  a.     Without  sorrow.         Hewyt. 

Si'iR'ROW-STRTcK'EN  (-strlk'kn),  a.  Struck  or 
depressed  with  sorrow.  Clarke, 

s6r'RY,  a.  1.  Having  or  feeling  sorrow;  grieved  ; 
sorrowful,     "  I  am  *or/-y  for  thee,"  Shalk. 

1  will  be  Sony  Tot  my  sin.  /•«.  xzxviiL  18. 

We  are  mrru  for  the  satire  interspersed  in  ■onie  of  thn« 

pieces,  upon  a  few  people.  Sici/I. 

2.  Melancholy  ;  dismal;  mournful;  sad;  pain- 
ful.     "  A  sorrtf  sight."  Spenaer. 

3.  Worthless  ;  poor ;  mean  ;  vile ;  bad  ;  tri- 
fling ;  wret jhed.  "  A  sorry  slave." .  L' Estrange. 
"  A  slight  and  sorry  business."     Bcntley. 

Syn,. -See  Sorrow. 

A  lot :  —  divina- 
Hook. 


[L,] 


SORf,  n  ;   pi,  sor'te!}, 
tion  by  means  of  lots, 

SORT,  >•.  [L.  sors,  sortis,  lot,  fate,  condition, 
share:  It.  «o/<.7,  species;  S^p.  stieiie ;  Fr.  sorte. 
—  Dut.  aoort ;  Ger.  sorte  ;  Dan.  <X  Sw.  sort.] 

1.  -t  A  lot.      "  Draw  the  sort."'  Sitak. 

2.  A  kind  :  a  species.  "  Three  sorts  of  poems." 
]Vttkh.     "All  sorts  of  grain,"  A.  Smith, 

Things  are  ranked  under  names  Into  sorts  or  specie*  only 
as  they  agree  to  certain  abstract  idea*.  jMde. 

3.  Manner;  formofbeingorof acting;  degree, 
"  To  Adam  in  what  sort  shall  I  appear  ?  "  Mi/ton. 

That  I  mav  laugh  at  her  in  equal  sort 

As  she  doth  laugh  at  me.  Sjxnser. 

4.  Class;  order;  kind;  race;  species ;  rank ; 
description.     "  All  sorts  of  people."  Shak. 

There  was  none  such  in  the  army  of  any  »or«.  SkjL. 

5.  A  company  ;  a  set ;  a  gang,  **  A  sort  of 
traitors  here,"  Shak.  "A  tort  of  country 
fellows."  B  Jonson.     [r.] 

6.  p'.  (Printing.)  letters,  marks,  points,  or 
quadrats  which  are  either  deficient  or  redundant 
in  quantity  Braiide. 

Out  ,-/  sorts,  not  very  well ;  somewhat  ill  or  un- 
well ;  not  r.i  EO«Ki  lliimnr.  Hallirell. 

JI9>  "  ''here  is  an  affiled  pronunciation  of  thw 
word  so  as  ti  riiyme  with^art."     H'tlker. 

Syn.— See  Kind. 
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SORT,  V.  a.  [L.  sortior  ;  It.  assortire  ;  Fr.  assor- 
tir.]    \i.  soiiTED  ;  pp.  sorting,  sokted.] 

1.  To   separate    or   distribute    into    distinct 
kinds  or  classes  ;  to  assort. 

Each  remaiin  what  it  was  before  if  the  tlireads  were  pulled 

asunder,  and  aurled  each  color  by  itself.  lioyte. 

Shell-fish  have  been,  by  some  of  the  ancients,  compared 

and  mrted  with  the  insects.  Jiacon. 

2.  To  reduce  to  order ;  to  arrange.         Skak. 

These  they  «or««</  into  their  several  times  and  places.  Hooker. 

3.  To  put  together  in  distribution  ;  to  conjoin. 

She  sorts  things  present  w.th  things  past  Havies. 

4.  To  choose  or  select  from  a  number. 

Send  his  mother  to  his  father's  house. 

That  he  may  aort  her  out  a  worthy  spouse.       Chapman. 

SORT,  r.  n.  1.  To  be  joined  or  associated  with 
others  of  the  same  species  or  kind. 

Nor  do  metals  only  nort  and  herd  with  metals  in  the  earth, 
and  minerals  with  niiiierals,  but  both  in  common  together. 

Woodward. 

2.  To  consort ;   to  associate. 

The  illiberality  of  parents  towards  their  children  makes 
■     them  base,  and  sort  with  any  company.  Bacon. 

3.  To  suit;  to  fit;  to  be  adapted;  —  common- 
ly followed  by  lath. 

Whose  natures  sort  with  their  vocations.  Bacon. 

Different  styles  with  different  subjects  sort.  J'ope. 

tSORT,  V.  n.     [Fr.  sortir,  to  issue.] 

1.  To  issue  ;  to  result;  to  terminate. 

It  sorted  not  to  any  fight,  but  to  a  retreat.  Baron. 

And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  did  so  sort.  Sliak. 

2.  fTo  have  success;  to  succeed.         Bacon. 

BOBT'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  sortahls-l 

1.  "t  Suitable ;  befitting  ;  proper.  Bacon. 

2.  That  may  be  sorted.  Clarke. 

fSORT'A-BLV,  arf.     Suitably ;  fitly.        Cotgrave. 

fSORT'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  representing,  a 
sort  or  species ;  specific.  Locke. 

fSORT'ANCE,  n.  Suitableness;  agreement.  Shak. 

SbRT'{;D,  p.  a.  Reduced  to  order  or  arrangement ; 
classed ;  arranged.  Simmonds. 

SORT'^R,  n.    One  who  sorts.  A.  Smith. 

SOR-Tlk'  (sbr-ts'),  n.  [Fr. ;  from  sortir,  to  go 
out,  to  issue.]  {Mil.)  A  sudden  attack  made  by 
a  body  of  soldiers  from  a  besieged  place  upon 
the  besiegers ;  a  sally.  Brando. 

80R'TI-LE(?E,  n.  [L.  sors,  sortis,  a  lot,  and  letjo, 
to  select;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  sortiljgio  ;  Fr.  sortil'qe.} 
The  act  or  the  practice  of  drawing  lots,  or  divi- 
nation by  drawing  lots.  Holland. 

<50R-TJ-LE'9IOUS  (-jus),  a.  Relating  to  sortilege. 
"  Sortilegious  charms."  Daubuz. 

S0R'TJ-LE-9Y,  n.     Sortilege,     [ii.]  Browne. 

tSOR-Ti"TION,  n.  [L.  sortitio.l  Selection,  de- 
termination, or  choice  by  lot.  Bp.  Hall. 

tSORT'M^NT,  M.    The  act  of  sorting.     Johnson. 

'  SO  'RUS,  n. ;  pi.  so  >Rf.  [Gr.  amttdt,  a  heap.]  {Bot.) 
One  of  the  small  clusters  of  capsules  or  fruit 
dots  on  the  back  of  the  fronds  of  ferns.     Gray. 

fSO'RY,  M.     {Chem.)   Sulphate  of  iron.  Fra«cis. 

SO'— SO,  a.     Indifferent ;  passable.  Roget. 

SOSS,  V.  a.     To  throw  lazily.     [Vulgar.]      Swift. 

BOSS,  V.  n.    [See  Souse.] 

1.  To  sit  or  fall  lazily  into  a  seat  or  chair. 
"  Sossing  in  an  easy  chair."     [Vulgar.]     Swi^'t. 

2.  To  lap,  as  a  dog.    [Local,  Eng.]    Broekett. 

SOss,  n.     1.  t  A  lazy,  heavy  fellow.         Cotgrave. 

2.  A  heavy  fall.     [Local,  Eng.]  Broekett. 

,     3.  A  mucky  puddle.     [Local,  Eng.]       Grose. 

s6s-TE-JVU'Td,a.  [It.]  (Mas.)  Noting  that  the 
notes  of  a  movement  or  passage  are  to  be  fully 
sustained: — noting  also  a  protracted  rate  of 
movement;  as,  "  Adiigio  sostenuto."      DwigJit. 

SOT,  n.    [A.  S.  sot ;  Dut.  zot.  —  Sp.  zote  ;  Fr.  sot.'] 

1.  A  blockhead  ;  a  dolt;  a  numskull.      Shak. 

2.  An  habitual  drunkard  ;  a  toper  ;  a  tippler. 

BOT,  V.  a.    To  stupefy ;  to  besot,    [n.]     Dryden. 

SOT,  V.  n.  To  tipple  to  stupidity,  [r.]   Goldsmith. 

SQ-TAd'JC,  n.  An  obscene  composition  like  the 
Verses  of  Sotades,  a  poet  of  Greece.         Milton. 

tSOTE,  o.    Sweet.  Fairfax. 


SO-TE-R|-("^L'0-(,tY.  n.  [Gr.  cwrripla,  safety,  and 
'Hiiyos,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  health,  or  the 
science  of  preserving  health  ;  hygiene.    Wright. 

fSOTH'DIXD,  a.  [A.  S.  soth,  truly,  and  bindan, 
to  bind.]     Inveterate,  as  a  sore.    Mir.  for  Mag. 

SOTH'IC,  a.  Noting  the  Egyptian  year  of  365 
days,  which  was  so  called  from  Sotkis,  the  dog- 
star,  at  whose  heliacal  rising  it  was  supposed 
to  commence.  Brande. 

Suthic  period,  a  period  in  Ejiyptian  chronology  of 
1460  years,  in  wliicli  time  the  iiiunth.^  returned  tu  the 
same  day   of  tlie  year;    also  called   Sothiac  period. 

Park.     P.  Cyc. 

SOT'TISH,   a.     1.    Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  sot ; 
stupid ;  dull ;  doltish  ;   foolish.      "  Sottish  pre- 
tenders to  astrology."  Swift. 
2.  Stupid  with  intemperate  drinking;  intoxi- 
cated; drunken;  besotted;  tipsy.          Johnson. 

SOT'TjSlI-Ly,  ad.  In  a  sottish  manner  ;  stupidly. 

S6T'T|SH-NESS,  ?:.  1.  The  state  of  being  sottish; 
dulness ;  stupidity;  doltishness.  "The  folly 
and  sottishness  of  atheism."  Bcntley. 

2.  Stup'dity  from  intemperance  or  drunken- 
ness ;  drunken  stupidity.  South. 

SOT'TO-Vd'CE  (-vo'cha).  [It.]  {Mus.)  With 
subdued  or  moderate  voice  or  sound.        Moore. 

Sdu  (s6),  M.  ;  pi.  s6u9  (so/,).  [Fr.]  A  French 
copper  coin  ;  the  twentieth  part  of  a  livre,  equal 
to  five  centimes,  or  about  a  half-penny  sterling, 
or  one  cent.  Simmonds. 

SOU'  BAH,  n.  A  province  or  viceroy  ship  ;  a  dis- 
trict ;  —  also  written  subah.     [India.]    Maurice. 

SOU-BAH-DAR ',  n.  The  governor  of  a  soubah  or 
province.     [India.]  C.  P.  Brown. 

SOU-BRETTE'  (s&-bret'),  «.  [Fr.]  A  chamber- 
maid ;  a  waiting-maid.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

SOU-gHONG'  (s6-shong')  [so-sli5ng',  P.  E.  K.  Sin. 
Wb. ;  8()<i-chong',  W.  J.  Ja.],  n.  [Chinese.]  A 
kind  of  black  tea.  —  See  Tea.  Todd. 

SOUGH  (suf),  V.  n.  To  whistle,  as  the  wind.  Todd. 

SOUGH  (saf)  [suf,  Ja.  K.  R.  Wb. ;  s8f,  P.  Sm.],  n. 

1.  A  whistling,  as  of  the  wind.        B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  subterraneous  drain  ;  a  sewer.         Ray. 

SOUGHT  (sawt),  i.  &  p.  from  seek.    See  Seek. 

SOUL  (s51),  n.  [M.Goth,  saivala;  A.  S.  sawl, 
saul;  Dut.  ziel;  Frs.  <Sf  Ger.  seele  ;  Dan.  sioil; 
Sw.  sjiil ;  Icel.  s:il,  sala.  —  "  The  first  and  oldest 
sense  of  this  word  in  these  dialects  is  life,  the 
vital  power  of  an  animated  being,  and  then  the 
immateri-il  and  immortal  part  which  animates 
our  bodies."     Bosworth.] 

1.  That  part  of  man  which  is  conc'.dered  dis- 
tinctly from  the  material  body,  as  giving  it  life, 
sensibility,  and  understanding  ;  the  immaterial 
and  immortal  part  of  man  ;  the  mind  ;  the  spirit. 
"The  soul's  immortality."  Heylin. 

Receiving  the  end  of  your  faith  even  the  salvation  of  your 
aoals.  1  I'el.  i.  9. 

2.  The  vital  or  animating  principle  ;  heart ; 
life.     "  The  souls  of  animals."  Shak. 

Thou  sun,  of  this  great  w^orld  both  eye  and  soul.    Milton. 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. 
We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there.  Bi/ron. 

3.  Principal  or  essential  part ;  essence  ;  spirit. 
"  The  very  soul  of  beauty."  Shak. 

Add  foith. 
Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance:  add  love, 
Bv  name  to  come  called  charity,  the  sotU 
Of  all  the  rest.  Milton. 

4.  Internal  power  or  principle. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.  Hhak. 

5.  A  human  being  ;  a  person  ;  a  man. 

And  we  were  in  all  in  the  ship  two  hundred  threescore 

and  sixteen  soids.  Acts  xxvii.  37. 

My  life  is  here  no  souFs  concern.  iiwi/t. 

6.  An  intelligent  being  ;  an  individual. 

Every  soul  in  heaven  shall  bend  the  knee.  Milton. 

7.  Active  power  ;  energy. 

Earth,  air,  and  seas  through  empty  space  would  roll. 

And  heaven  would  fly  before  the  driving  soul.  Dryden. 

8.  Spirit ;  fire  ;  grandeur  of  mind. 

That  he  wants  courage  he  must  needs  confess, 

Bu'  not  a  soul  to  give  our  arms  success.  Young. 

9.  Generosity  ;  kindness  ;  goodness  ;  heart. 
[Colloquial.]  Wright. 

Syn.  —  Soul,  mind,  and  spirit,  are  all  used  to  de- 
note the  tliinking  principle  in  man.    Haul  is  opposed  I 


to  body  ;  mind  and  spirit  to  matter.  Soul  la  used  In 
the  active  sense  ;  mind  commonly  in  the  passive;  tiie 
soul  acts  ;  the  mind  receives  ;  yet  we  fspeak  of  a  vijf- 
oroiis  or  active  mind,  not  suul.  Mind  is  j*«u<  without 
reKard  to  personality  ;  soul  is  the  appropriate  jnind,  or 
the  disembodied  spirit,  of  the  person  under  notice. 
We  speak  of  the  nunil>er  of  souls,  that  is,  persons  in 
a  town  ;  or  of  a  person  being  tlie  svul  of  a  society  , 
and  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  the  will  and  un- 
derstanding ;  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  the  same  aa 
intellectual  or  mental  ])hiloguphy. 

fSOUL  (851),  v.a.  To  endue  with  a  soul.  Chaucer. 

fSOUL  (sol),  V.  n.      [Fr.  solder,  to  satisfy  wjth 
od.]     To  attord  suitable'  or  sufficient  suste 


food.] 

nance  ;  —  WTitten  also  sowl. 


Warner. 


tSOUL'-BELL  (sol'bel),  n.  The  passing-bell. 
—  See  Passing-hell.  Bp.  Hall. 

S6UL'-B5-TRAY'ING,  n.  Betraying,  or  tending 
to  betray,  the  soul.  Clarke. 

SOUL'-CALM-jNG  (-kam-),  a.  Calming  or  sub- 
duing the  soul  or  passions,  Wright. 

SOUL'-CON-FIRM'ING,  a.  Giving  confidence  or 
reliance.     "  Soul-confirming  oaths."  Shak. 

tSOUL'D^R  (s5l'-),  r.  «.     To  solder.         Holland. 

SOUL'-D^-STROY'JNG,  a.  Destroying  or  ruining 
the  soul.  ■  Evan.  Mag. 

SOUL'DIgR  (sei'jer),  n.    See  Soldier.         Todd. 

S6UL'-D!§-EA§ED'  (-djz-ezd'),  a.  Diseased  in 
soul  or  mind  ;  soul-sick.  Spenser. 

SOUL'-DI§-§OLV'!NG,  a.  Dissolving,  subduing, 
or  softening  the  soul  or  heart.  Dryden. 

SOULED  (sold),  a.  Furnished  with  a  soul  or 
mind.     "  Largely  souled."  Dryden. 

S6UL'-5N-TRAN9'JNG,  a.  Entrancing  or  enrap- 
turing the  soul.  Coleridge. 

SOUL'-FELT,  a.     Deeply  felt.  Clarke. 

tSOUL'FOOT,«.  Soulscot.— SeeSoi,-LSCOT.f7m65. 

SOUL'-HARn-ENED  (sol'har-dnd),  a.  Having  an 
obdurate  soul  or  heart.   ■  Wright. 

SOUL'jSH,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  soul,  [r.]  Byrom. 

SOUL'LpSS  (sol'les),  a.  1.  Without  a  soul  ;  life- 
less. "  A  .  .  .  sou/less  body."  Sandys. 
2.  Mean  ;  low ;  base ;  vile  ;  spiritless.  "  Slave, 
soulless  villain."  Shak. 

s6UL'-R^;-FRE3H'Ii\G,  a.  Refreshing  the  soul 
or  mind.  Cowper. 

S6UL'-R5-VIV'ING,  a.  Reviving  the  soul  or 
mind.  Watts. 

SOUL'SCOT.  n.  [A.  S.  saulsceat.']  Formerly, 
money  paid  at  the  opening  of  the  grave  to  the 
Catholic  priest  for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  ;  —  also  called  sou/shot.         Bosworth. 


Searching  or  examin- 
Clarke. 


SOUL'-SEARCH-ING,  a 

ing  the  soul  or  heart. 

S6UL'-SELL-ING,  a.  Selling  souls  or  human 
beings.  Smart. 

SOUL'SHOT,  n.  An  ancient  funereal  duty  paid 
for  a  soul's  requiem.  —  See  SouLSCOT.  Ayliffe. 

SOUL'-SiCK  (sSI'sik),  a.  Diseased  in  soul  or 
mind ;  soul-diseased.  Bp.  Hall. 

SOUL'-STIR-RING,  a.  Stirring  or  exciting  the 
soul  or  the  passions.  W.  Irving. 

SOUL'-SUB-UfT'ING,rt.  Subduing  the  soul.  "  Soul- 
subduing  fear."  Collins. 

SOUL'-VEXED  (sol'vekst),  a.  Vexed  at  soul  or 
heart ;  tormented  in  mind.  f<hak. 

SOUND,  a.  [A.  S.  sund;  Frs.  stmt,  sund ;  Dut. 
qezond;  Old  Ger.  snnd;  Ger.  gesvnd:  Dan.  .Sf 
Sw.  sund.  —  L.  sanus ;  It.  &;  Sp.  sano ;  Fr.  s.iin.] 

1.  Whole  ;  healthy  ;  healthful ;  not  diseased, 
decayed,  or  injured ;  uninjured. 

He  hath  received  him  safe  and  somut.  Luke  xv.  C 

The  king  visits  all  around. 
Comforts  the  sick,  congratulates  the  sound.  Dryden. 

We  can  preserve 
Unhurt  our  minds  and  understanding  sound.       Milton. 

2.  Founded  in  truth  ;  free  from  error  ;  true ; 
correct ;  — firm  ;  strong  ;  valid. 

The  rules  are  sound  and  useful.  Wide. 

They  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine.  2  77m.  iv.."!. 

3.  Firmly  grounded  ;  fixed  ;  established. 

Let  my  heart  be  sound  in  thy  statutes.  I'».  cxix.  8ft 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  K,  %  I,  6,  tj,  t,  short ;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  \J,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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4.  Heavy ;  lusty  ;  forcible  ;  severe. 

The  men  . . .  give  tomul  atrokcs  with  their  clubf.       Abbot. 

5.  Fast;  deep;  profotmd;  unbroken.  "New 
waked  from  soundest  sleep."  MiUon. 

6.  Perfect ;  sane.     "  Sound  mind."    Bpuvier. 
Syn.— Seo  Healthy. 

Biidsi),  ad.     Soundly;  profoundly. 

8o  muml  he  slept  that  nought  might  him  awake.    Spenter. 

sOOn'I),  n.  [A.  S.  sund,  a  swimming,  a  narrow 
or  shallow  sea ;  Gcr.,  Dan.,  iSf  Sw.  sund,  a  sound.] 

1.  {Gcoff.)  A  strait  or  narrow  passage  of  the 
sea,  as  between  two  capes  or  headlands  ;  —  dis- 
tinctively the  strait  which  connects  the  German 
Ocean  and  the  Baltic.  Brande. 

2.  The  air-bladder  of  a  fish. 

These  are  eaten,  especially  cod  aomu/t,  fresh  or  salted  i 
•thers  furnish  isinglass.  Sinmwiult. 

Souad  dues,  tolls  imposed  by  Denmark  on  vessels 
passing  through  (he  Baltic  Sound.  Cyc.  of  Com. 

SOiyND,  n.  [Sp.  sondn  ;  Fr.  sonde.]  (Surff.)  An 
instrument,  commonly  shaped  like  a  catheter, 
introduced  in  order  to  discover  whether  there  is 
a  stone  in  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 

8()0nd,  n.  [L.  sonus;  It.  siiono ;  Sp.  cSr  Fr.  son. 
—  A.  S.  son. — W.  sain,  swn  ;  Ir.  soin.'] 

1.  The  sensation  excited  in  the  organs  of 
hearing  by  the  vibrations  of  the  air  or  other 
medium  ;  that  which  is  perceived  by  the  ear ; 
any  thing  audible ;  noise.  "  A  solemn  sound." 
Graij.     "  Sound  of  trumpets."     Milton. 

Dnsh  a  stone  agninst  a  stone  in  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
and  it  makcth  a  found.  Bacon. 

2.  Empty  noise  ;  noise  without  meaning. 

It  is  the  sense,  and  not  mmtd,  that  must  be  the  principle. 

Locke. 

Syn.  —  The  sound  of  the  voice  is  determined  by 
the  physical  structure  of  the  organ  ;  its  tone  by  tem- 
porary aflVctions.  A  smnotli,  rough,  or  shrill  sound  ; 
sound  of  a  tnimpet  ;  the  tone  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment ;  tone  of  distress  ;  a  loud  noise. 

SoOnd,  n.    The  cuttle-fish.  Ainsworth. 

SoOnd,  v.  n.  [L.  sono\  It.  suonare  ;  Sp.  sonar; 
Fr.  sonner.']      [i.  sounded  ;    pp.  sounding, 

SOUNDED.] 

1.  To  make  or  emit  a  sound  or  noise. 

All  the  congregntlon  worshipped,  and  the  singers  sang,  and 
the  trumpeters  munded.  i  Chron.  xxix.  28. 

The  trumpet  shall  miind,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  in- 
corruptible, and  we  shall  be  cliangcd.  1  Cor.  xv.  Si 

2.  To  appear  by  sound  or  on  narration. 

This  relation  noundit  rather  like  a  chemical  dream  than  a 
philosophical  truth.  WUkuiS. 

3.  To  be  conveyed  in  sound  or  report. 

From  you  sounded  out  the  word  of  the  lx>rd.    1  Thess.  1.8. 

4.  (Laic.)  To  have  an  essential  quality,  as 
an  action.     "  To  sound  in  damages."      Burrill. 

SoOnd,  V,  a  1.  To  cause  to  sound ;  to  cause  to 
emit  or  make  a  noise. 

The  priests  founded  trumpets  before  them.   2  Chron.  vii.  6. 
Many  tritons,  which  their  horns  did  sound.  {■■pcnser. 

2.  To  utter  audibly ;  to  express  by  a  sound ; 
as,  "To  sound  a  low  note." 

3.  To  direct,  order,  or  give  notice  of  by  a 
sound  ;  as,  "To  sound  a  retreat." 

When  the  congregation  is  to  be  gathered  together,  ye  shall 
blow,  but  ye  shall  not  mwul  an  alarm.  Sum.  x.  7, 

4.  To  celebrate  or  spread  abroad  by  sound  or 
report.    "  Sound  his  praise."  Milton. 

SOi^ND,  V.  n.  1.  To  try  or  ascertain  the  depth  of 
water,  and  sometimes  also  the  nature  of  the 
bottom,  as  by  a  plummet  or  the  lead  and  line. 

The  shipmen  deemed  that  they  drew  near  to  some  country, 
and  founded,  and  found  it  twenty  fathoms.        AcU  xxvii.  !i8. 

2.  (Surff.)  To  ascertain,  by  introducing  a 
sound,  whether  a  patient  has  a  stone  in  the 
bladder ;  to  search.  Dungliso7i. 

BbtSTi,  V.  a.  1.  (.Vrttrf.)  To  try  or  test  in  regard 
to  the  depth,  as  water,  or  in  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  under  the  water,  by  means 
of  a  plummet  attached  to  a  line  and  sunk  to  the 
bottom  :  —  to  ascertain  the  depth  of,  as  water 
in  a  pump  ;  to  fathom  ;  to  measure.  Dana. 

2.  To  try  ;  to  examine ;  to  search  ;  to  test. 
To  tound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts.  ShcJc. 

I  have  founded  my  Numidlnns  man  by  man, 

And  find  them  ripe  for  a  revolt.  Addifon. 

3.  (Surg.)  To  examine,  by  introducing  a 
soimd,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  a 
stone  in  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 

t  SoOnd,  v.  a.    To  heal ;  to  cure.  Chaucer. 


SoOnd'A-HLE,  a.  That  may  ho  sotmded.   rerrij. 

SoOnD'-BOARD  (-bSrd),  «.  A  board  to  propa- 
gate sound ;  a  sounding-board.  Jiacoti. 

SOOnd'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  sounds.  Gascoigne. 
2.  A  herd  of  wild  swine.  Beau.  ^  i'l. 

s00nd'-H£AD-5D,  a.  Having  sound  or  correct 
principles ;  sane.  Clarke. 

SoCnu'-HEART-5D,  a.  Having  a  sound  or  im- 
corrupted  heart.  Ed.  Jiev. 

SoOnd'ING,  a.    Uttering  or  making  a  sound. 

S01)nd'|NG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  sounds.  Ezek.  vii.  7. 

2.  pi.  (Naut.)  A  part  of  the  ocean,  or  a  depth 
of  water,  where  the  bottom  is,  or  can  be,  reached, 
as  by  a  sounding-line: — the  quality  of  the 
ground  or  bottom  reached  in  sounding,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  sand,  shells,  &c.,  adhering  to  the 
tallow  stuck  upon  the  base  of  the  lead.  Mar.  Diet. 

SoOnd'ING-BOARD,  n.  1.  (Mus.)  A  thin  board 
in  an  instrument,  as  in  an  organ,  to  propagate 
the  sound  ;  a  sound-board.  Moore. 

2.  A  board  or  structure  over  a  pulpit,  &c.,  to 
diffuse  the  sound  of  the  speaker's  voice  through 
the  church  or  room  ;  a  sound-board.       Britton. 

SOUND'ING-LINE,  n.  A  line  with  a  plummet  or 
weight  attached  for  sounding.  Scott. 

SOI>ND'|NG-R0d,m.  (Naitt.)  An  iron  rod  marked 
with  a  scale  of  feet  and  inches,  used  for  sound- 
ing the  pumps  or  the  well.  Mar.  Diet. 

S01)nd'H;ss,  a.  1.  Without  sound ;  giving  no 
sound  ;  silent ;  noiseless.  Shak. 

2.  That  cannot  be  sounded  or  fathomed  ;  un- 
fathomable.    "  A  soundless  lake."  Browne. 

SOUND'LY,  ad.  In  a  sound  manner;  healthily; 
heartily  :  —  lustily ;  severely  ;  stoutly  :  —  truly ; 
rightly  ;  correctly  :  —  deeply ;  profoundly. 

S6t)ND'N5SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  sound; 
wholeness  ;  unimpaired  state.  Shak. 

2.  Firmness  ;  strength;  solidity.  "Strength 
and  soundness  of  reason."  Hooker. 

3.  Truth ;  rectitude  ;  correctness.  "  His 
soundness  in  religion."  Sicift. 

SOiyND'-POST,  n.  A  small  post  or  prop  within  a 
violin  between  the  back  and  belly  of  tne  instru- 
ment and  nearly  under  the  bridge.  Iltdton. 

fSOUNST,  p.  a.     Soused.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

S6UP  (s8p),  n.  \T)\\t.  soep;  Ger.  SfJi^n.  siippe; 
Sw.  soppa.  —  It.  zuppa ;  Sp.  sopa ;  Fr.  soupe.  — 
See  Sup.]  A  strong  decoction  of  flesh  for  food; 
a  rich  or  strong  broth.  Gay. 

Portable  soup,  a  hard,  semi-transparent  substance, 
which  breaks  with  a  glossy  fracture,  and  consists  of 
gelatine,  with  small  proportions  of  other  animal  com- 
pounds. It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  unalterable 
by  keeping,  if  it  is  not  exposed  to  mdisture  ; — pre- 
pared as  a  convenient  kind  of  nutriment  for  convey- 
ance to  a  distance.  Henry. 

fSOUP,  r.  a.     1.  To  sup  ;  to  swallow.    Wickliffe. 

2.  To  breathe  out,  as  words.  Camden. 

t  SOUP  (sop),  r.  n.    To  sweep.  Bp.  Hall. 

s6uP'-K!TCH-5N,  n.  A  public  establishment 
for  supplying  soup  to  the  poor.  Siminonds. 

s6UP'-LA-DLE,  M.    A  ladle  for  soup.  Shenstone. 

s6uP'-TIcK-5T,  n.  A  ticket  entitling  the  holder 
to  soup  from  a  soup-kitchen.  Simmonds. 

SdiyR,  a.  [A.  S.  sur ;  Dut.  zitur  ;  Old  Ger.  sur, 
suar,  stu>r;  Ger.  saner;  Tian.suur;  Sw.,  Icel., 
W.,  4f  Arm.  swr.  —  Fr.  sur.  —  Polish  surowg  ; 
Slav,  serou ;  Armenian  xatir.'] 

1.  Sharp  or  pungent  to  the  taste ;  acid ;  tart ; 
—  opposed  to  sweet. 

All  sour  things,  as  vinegar,  provoke  appetite.  Bacon. 

2.  Crabbed ;  harsh  ;  austere ;  cross ;  morose  ; 
acrimonious.     "  A  very  sour  man."         Broxon. 

A  scholar  . . . 
I/ofty  and  soin-  to  them  that  loved  him  not. 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him  sweet  us  summer.  Shal: 

3.  +  Afflictive.     "  Sour  adversities."      Shak. 

4.  Expressing  discontent,  moroseness,  or 
peevishness.     "  A  sour  countenance."      Swift, 

Syn.  — See  Austere. 
s6i)R,  n.    A  sour,  acid  substance,    [r.]    Spenser. 

SoCr,  v.  a.    [i.  SOURED  ;  pp.  souring,  soured.] 
ke  sour  or  acid.  Dryden. 


1.  To  mai 

The  sun's  heat,  with  different  power*. 
Ripens  the  grape,  the  liquor  tour*. 


Swift. 


2.  To  make  harsh,  or  to  ferment.  "  Tufts  cl 
grass  sour  land."  Mtirtime*. 

3.  To  make  cross,  crabbed,  or  morose. 

Pride  hod  not  toured,  nor  wrath  debaaed.  my  heart.  Uar*'. 

4.  To  make  less  pleasant ;  to  imbitter. 

To  mur  your  hapnineM,  I  must  report 

The  queen  is  deau.  Shak. 

S5uR,  t;.  n.     1.  To  become  sour  or  acid,  as  milk. 

Asses'  milk,  when  it  rrmn  In  the  •tomoch,  and  whey  whm 
turned  sour,  will  purge  strongly.  ArCntUutt  \ 

2.  To  become  cross,  crabbed,  or  peevish. 

If  I  turn  my  eye*  fivm  them,  or  seem  displeoaed,  tliry  mmtt 
upon  it.  ijjiitelator. 

SOURCE  (H«rs)  [sOrs,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
II.  Wb. ;  Bdrs,  P.  Kenrick],  n.  f  L.  turgo,  to  rise ; 
It.  aorgere,  to  rise  ;  Fr.  tource7\ 

1.  Spring ;  fountain  ;  head ;  origin.  "  The 
hidden  sources  of  the  Nile."  Addinon. 

2.  Original ;  first  or  primary  cause. 

The  true  source  and  original  of  this  mischicC        Saulk. 

That  eternal  Infinite  and  One, 
Who  never  did  liegiii,  who  ne'er  con  end, — 
On  him  all  beings  as  their  source  depend.  Dmdem. 

3.  The  first  producer ;  the  originator. 

Famous  Greece. 
That  source  of  art  and  cultivated  thought.         Waller. 

KS""  Some  respectable  speakers  have  attempted  to 
give  the  French  sound  to  the  diphthong  in  this  word 
and  its  coni|M)und  resource,  as  if  written  soorce,  and 
resoorce  ;  but,  as  this  is  contrary  to  analogy,  so  it  ia 
to  general  usage."     H'alker. 

Syn.  —  See  Origin. 

sol)  R'-CRoOt,  n.  [Ger.  sauer-kraut ;  sauer,  sour, 
and  kraut,  cabbage.]  A  German  preparation  of 
pickled  cabbage,  made  by  placing  slices  of  cab- 
bage in  layers  with  salt  and  caraway-seeds  in  a 
tub,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  ferment ;  — 
written  also  sour-krout,  and  saur-kraut.  Qu.  Itev. 

t  SOURDE,  t'.  n.  [Fr.  sourdre,  from  L.  surgo."] 
To  arise  ;  to  spring ;  to  have  source.    Chaucer. 

SOUR'DfT,  n.  [Fr.  sourdine  ;  sourd,  deaf.l  The 
little  pipe  of  a  trumpet ;  a  sordine.       Johnson. 

SoOr'dOcK,  n.    A  plant ;  sorrel.  Smprt. 

SOUR'-EYED  (-Id),  a.  Having  a  sour  look.  Shak. 

SOUR'GOURD,  n.  (Bot.)  A  very  larpe  tree  ot 
tropical  Africa,  being  sometimes  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  bearing  an  oblong  fruit  resembling  a 
gourd,  from  the  pulp  of  which  the  negroes  pre- 
pare an  acidulous  drink  ;  Adansotiia  digitata  ; 
—  called  also  baobab,  monkey-bread,  and  lalo- 
plant.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SOUR'— GUM,  >».  (Bot.)  A  deciduous,  ornamental 
tree  bearing  green  flowers  ;  a  species  of  tupelo ; 
Nyssa  villosa.  Loudon. 

80I)r'|NG,  n.     1.   The   act  of  making  sour,  of 

that  which  makes  sour.  Ash. 

2.  A  kind  of  sour  apple.  Clarke. 

SOUR'ISH  (sbfir'jsh),  a.    Somewhat  sour.     Boyle. 

SOUR-KRoOt,  n.    See  Sour-crout.      Brande. 

SoCr'LY,  ad.     1.  "With  sourness.  Johnson. 

2.  \Vith  acrimony  ;  peevishly.  Dryden. 

3.  With  discontent ;  discontentedly.  Browne. 

Soi^R'NgSS,  n.  L  The  quality  of  being  sour; 
acidity.     "  Sounwss  of  the  sloes."  Dryden. 

2.  Asperity  ;  acrimony  ;  crossness  ;  morose- 
ness. "  The  «OM»*m!«»  of  his  disposition."  Hooker. 

S6i)rsOP,  n.  (Bot.)  A  small  tree  of  the  West  In- 
dies bearing  a  yellowish-green  fruit  filled  with 
white  ptilp  which  is  sweet  mixed  with  a  very 
agreeable  acid  ;  ^mo»io  muricata.        Eng.  Cyc. 

S6US  (88)  [sd,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  siifts  or 
86,  IK.],  n.     A  French  coin ;  a  sou.  Prior. 

49-  Considered  as  a  French  word,  it  is  the  plural 
of  sou.  —  See  Sou. 

SoOsE,  n.  [L.  salsum,  salted  ;  sal,  salt :  —  Dut. 
zalt,  souse?) 

1.  Pickle  made  of  salt.  Johnson, 

2.  Any  thing  kept  or  steeped  in  pickle,  par- 
ticularly the  ears,  feet,  *c.,  of  swine  pickled. 

He  that  can  rear  up  a  pig  in  his  house 

Hath  cheaiicr  his  Iwcon  and  swecti-r  hn  sotar.      Teaser. 

3.  The  ear,  as  of  a  hog.  [^Local.  Eng.]  Grose. 

4.  A  sudden  plunge  or  dip  in  the  ■vnter.Wright. 

SOOSE,  V.  a.     [l.  SOUSED  ;  pp.  SOUSING,  SOUSED.] 

1.  To  sink,  soak,  or  steep  in  souse  or  pickle  ; 
to  pickle.    "  Souae  the  cabbage."  Pope. 
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2.  To  plunge,  as  into  water.  "  They  sotised 
me  into  the  Thames."  Shak. 

3.  To  rush  or  fall  down  on  violently,  as  a 
hawk  on  its  prey.  Shak. 

B6i)^SE,  v.  n.  To  rush,  fall,  or  plunge  with  vio- 
lence, as  a  bird  on  its  prey. 

Jove's  bird  will  souse,  upon  the  timoroiu  hare.     DryJen. 

Souse,  ad.     With  a  plunge.  Young. 

SOUS'lIk,  n.  [Fr.]  {Zool.)  A  name  of  certain 
marmots  with  cheek-pouches,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Spermop/dlus  of  Cuvier.  Eng.  Cyc. 

hSOUT'A^E,  n.  That  in  which  any  thing,  as 
hops,  is  packed.  Tusser. 

\  SOU'TgR  (so'fer),  n.     [L.  sutor  ;  s^io,  to  sew. — 
A.  S.  sittere.]  A  shoemaker ;  a  cobbler.  Cliaucer. 
f^g'Sl\\\  used  in  Scotlaud.    Jamieson. 

\  SOU'TgR-LY,  a.    Like  a  cobbler  ;  low.    Florio. 

tSOU-TgR-RAIN' (s3-ter-ran'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
sub,  under,  and  terra,  the  earth.]  A  subterra- 
nean cavern  or  grotto.  Arbuthnot. 

SoOtH,  n.  [A.  S.  suth  ;  Dut.  zuid,  zuiden  ;  Frs. 
suda ;  Ger.  sud ;  Dan.  syd,  sOnden ;  Sw.  syd, 
sader ;  Icel.  sudr.  —  Fr.  stid.] 

1.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  being  that  point  of  the  horizon  which 
is  in  the  direction  in  which  the  sun  always  ap- 

Eears  at  noon  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
emisphere  without  the  tropic,  or  that  point 
which  is  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person  facing 
the  east ;  —  opposed  to  north.  Bacon. 

2.  A  region  or  country,  or  a  part  of  a  region 
or  country,  relatively  nearer  the  south  point 
than  another.  "The  queen  of  the  south."  Matt. 
xii.  42.  "  The  cities  of  the  south."  Jer.  xxxiii.  13. 

3.  A  wind  blowing  from  the  south. 

The  sweet  doirfA, 
That  breatiies  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor.  Shak. 

SOX^TH,  a.  Pertaining  to,  coming  from,  or  being 
in,  a  direction  towards  the  south  ;  southern.  "  A 
south  sea."  Shak.     "  The  south  wind."  Milton. 

SOUTH,  ad.     1.  Towards  the  south.  SJiak. 

'2.  From  the  south.     "  When  the  wind  blow- 

eth  not  south."  Bacon. 

SOl^TH,  V,  n.  (Astron.)  To  pass  the  meridian  of 
a  place ;  as,  "  The  moon  souths." 

S01)tH-COT'TI-AN,  n.  One  of  the  followers  of 
Joanna  Southcott,  who,  in  England,  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  declared 
herself  to  be  the  woman  in  the  wilderness,  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocalypse.  Buck. 

SOUTH'-DOV^N,  a.  From  the  South  Downs  of 
England  ;  as,  "  South  Down  sheep."       Clarke. 

SOUTH-EAST',  n.  The  point  of  the  compass 
midway  between  the  east  and  south.  Arbuthnot, 

SOUTH-EAST',  a.  1.  Being  midway  between 
the  south  and  the  east.  Ash. 

2.  Coming  from  the  south-east,  as  a  wind. 

S01)tH-EAST'5R-LY,  a.  Pertaining  to,  from,  or 
in  the  direction  of,  south-east.  Hildreth. 

SOUTH-EAST' PRN,  a.  Relating  to,  or  towards, 
the  south-east.  Olmsted. 

II  SOUTH'5R-LI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
southerly,  as  of  a  place.  Ash. 

II  SOUTH'^R-LY  (siitli'er-le)  [suth'?r-le,  S.  P.  Ja. 
K.;  suth'er-le  or  sriuth'er-le,  W.  J.  S/».],  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  lying  in,  a  southern 
direction.  "  The  easterly,  westerly,  and  south- 
erly parts  of  England."  Graunt. 

2.  Coming  from  the  south,  or  a  point  nearly 
south.     "  The  wind  is  southerly."  Shak. 

y  SOUTH'gRN  [suth'ern,  S.  P.  E.  K.  Wb.;  sbatfi'- 
9m  or  suth'ern,  W.  F.  Ja.  Sm.'],  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  lying  in,  the  south  ;  me- 
ridional.    "  The  southern  sphere."         Dryden. 

2.  Coming  from  the  south  ;  southerly. 
"  When  southern  winds  blow."  Bacon. 

11  SOUTH'gRN,  n.     A  southron.  Sat.  Mag. 

SOUTH' eRN-CR5SS,  n.  {Astron.)  A  small,  bril- 
liant, southern  constellation,  the  principal  stars 
of  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  a 
■  cross.  Uerschel. 

II  SOtJTH'pRN-^R,  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant 
of  the  south,  or  of  the  Southern  States  ;  a  south- 
ron ;  -^  opposed  to  Northerner.     [U.  S.]    Abbot. 

11  SOlJTH'?RN-LY,  ad.  In,  or  from,  a  southern 
direction.  "  Hakewell. 


11  SOUTH'5RN-MOST,  a.  Farthest  towards  the 
south.     "  The  southernmost  fort."  Graves. 

j,  SOUTH'PRN-WOOD  (suth'ern-wud),  n.  {Bot.) 
A  fragrant,  evergreen,  trailing  plant,  used  in 
Europe  in  making  beer  ;  Artemisia  abrotanum. 

Lindley. 

SOUTH'JNG,  a.  Going  or  tending  towards  the 
south.    "  The  southing  sun."  Dryden. 

S01)TH'JNG,  n.  1.  Motion,  direction,  or  tenden- 
cy towards  the  south.  Dryden. 

2.  (Naut.)  The  difference  of  latitude  made  in 
sailing  southward.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  {i'yurveying.)  The  distance  advanced  to- 
wards the  south  in  running  any  course.  Davies. 

Southing  of  the  moon,  the  time  at  which  the  moon 
passes  the  meridian  of  a  place.  Mar.  Diet. 

t  SOUTH 'LY,  ad.  Towards  the  south.       Fabyan. 

SOUTH  MOST,  a.  Farthest  towards  the  south; 
southernmost.    "  Southmost  Abarim."    Milton. 

SOUTH'RON,  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  a 
southern  country,  or  of  the  southern  part  of  a 
country ;  a  southerner.  Sat.  Mag. 

t  sdUTH'SAY,  V.  n.     To  soothsay.  Camden. 

SOUTH'-SEA-TEA,  n.  {Bot)  An  evergreen,  or- 
namental tree,  the  leaves  of  which  are  much 
used  by  the  North  American  Indians  for  making 
a  medicinal  decoction  ;  Ilex  voniitoria.  Loudon. 

II  SOUTH'WARD  (sofith'weird  or  siitti'urd)  [sfitft'- 
yrd,  S.  P.  J.  E.  R. ',  sbuth'w?rd  or  siith'^rd,  W. 
F.  Sm. ;  sbuth'wjird,  Ja.  K.  Wr.'\,  n.  The  south- 
ern parts,  regions,  or  countries.  Raleigh. 

II  SOUTH'WARD  (sbfith'wjrd  or  sutfi'yrd),  ad.  To- 
wards the  south.  Thomson. 

S6i)tH-WEST  ,  n.  The  point  of  the  compass 
midway  between  the  south  and  the  west.  Bacon. 

SOUTH-WEST',  a.  1.  Being  midway  between 
the  south  and  the  west.  Ash. 

2.  Coming  from  the  south-west,  as  a  wind. 

SOU^TH-WEST'eR,  n.     1,  A  gale  or  strong  wind 

blowing  from  the  south-west.  Sullivan. 

2.  A  painted  canvas  hat  with  a  flap  over  the 

back   of  the   neck,  worn   by   sailors  in   rough 

weather.  Simmonds. 

SOUTH-WEST' 5  R-LY,  a.  Being  in,  or  coming 
from,  a  south-west  clirection.  Iloldsworth. 

SOUTH-WEST'pRN,  a.  Relating  to,  or  towards, 
the  south-west.  Olmsted. 

SOUFE'JVAJVCE  (s6v'uans),  n.  [Old  Fr.]  Re- 
membrance. Spenser. 

SdUFE'mR,  n.  [Fr.]  A  remembrancer;  a 
keepsake.  Simmonds. 

II  SOV'gR-EIGN  (8uv'§r-in  or  sov'er-jn)  [suv'er-jn, 
S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  R.  Wb.  ;  s6v'er-an,  Ja. ;  sov'- 
er-in,  Sm.  WrJ\,  a.  [L.  supremus,  supreme; 
super,  supra,  above,  over  ;  It.  sovrano,  chief ; 
sovra,  above ;  Sp.  <Sf  Port,  soberano,  chief ;  Fr. 
souve7-ain.'] 

1.  Supreme  in  power  ;  having  no  superior.  " 

We  acknowledge  God  our  sovereign  good.  Hooker. 

2.  Supreme  in  efficacy  ;  efficacious  ;  predom- 
inant over  diseases ;  as,  "  The  most  sovereign 
prescription  in  Galen."  Shak. 

Some  sovereign  comforts  drawn  from  common  sense.  Dri/den. 

3.  Principal;  predominant;  chieL Richardson. 
Sovereign,  state,  one  which  governs  itself  independ- 
ently of  any  foreign  power.  Bonder. 

II  SOV'^R-EIGN  (siiv'er-in),  n.  1.  A  ruler  with 
supreme  power ;  one  possessing  sovereignty  ;  a 
eupreme  ruler  or  lord  ;  a  monarch. 

The  one  is  mv  mvereign,  whom  both  my  oath 

And  duty  bids  detend.  Shak. 

2.  A  king  or  other  magistrate  with  limited 
powers.  Bouvier. 

3.  The  principal  gold  coin  of  England,  equal 
to  twenty  shillings,  or  one  pound  sterling 
(#4.84).  Simmonds. 

Syn.  —  See  Monarch. 

II  t  S6V'SR-EIGN-IZE  (siiv'er-in-Iz),  V.  n.  To  ex- 
ercise supreme  power.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

II  S6V'PR-EJGN-LY  (suv'er-in-Ie),  ad.  Supremely. 
"  He  was  sovereigfily  lovely."  Boyle. 

II  S6V'5R-EIGN-TY  (sav'er-jn-te),  ti.  [It.  sovran- 
ith  ;  Sp.  soberani'a ;  Fr.  souverainete.]  The  state 
or  the  power  of  a  sovereign ;  supremacy ;  su- 
preme power  or  rule. 


nappy  were  England,  would  this  virtuous  prince 

Take  on  his  grace  the  govereigHty  thereof.  Shak. 

Let  us,  above  all  things,  possess  our  souls  with  awful  ap- 
prehensions of  the  majesty  and  sovvreitinty  of  God.    Hogcrs. 

4£g- In  the  United  States  the  absolute  sovereigiitij 
of  the  nation  is  in  the  people  rf  the  nation,  and  the 
residtiary  sovereignty  ot  each  state  not  granted  to 
any  of  its  public  functionaries,  is  in  thp  people  of  the 
state.     Story.     Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  See  Authority. 

80W  (sbfi),  n.  [A.  S.sugu;  Frs.  siugge ;  Dut, 
zog,  zeug ;  Ger.  sau ;  Dan.  so ;  Sw.  so,  siigga ; 
Fin.  sica.  —  Gr.  tj ;  L.  sus.  —  W.  hroch.] 

Ic  A  female  pig  or  swine.  Bacon. 

2  A  large  trough  in  a  foundery  for  holding 
melted  metal.  Simmonds. 

3.  An  ingot  or  mass  of  metal.        Simmonds. 

4.  A  kind  of  insect ;  a  sow-bug.    Ainsworth. 

5.  {Mil.)  A  kind  of  covered  shed  fixed  on 
wheels,  under  which  the  besiegers  anciently 
filled  up  and  passed  the  ditch,  sapped  or  mined 
the  walls,  and  sometimes  worked  a  kind  of 
ram  ; — probably  so  called  from  being  used  for 
rooting  up  the  earth,  after  the  manner  of 
swine.  Stocqueler, 

SOW,  V.  a.  [M.  Goth,  sajan,  insajan,  to  sow,  to 
spread  abroad ;  A.  S.  saican ;  Dut.  zaaijen ; 
Ger.  sclen;  Dan.  suae;  Sw.  sa;  Icel.  sa.  —  Old 
L.  sao,  SCO,  to  sow ;  L.  sero.}     [*'.  sowed  ;  pp. 

BOWING,  SOWED  Or  SOWN.] 

1.  To  scatter  on  ground  in  order  to  growth, 
as  seed;  to  propagate  by  seed. 

Neither  shall  ye  build  house,  nor  sow  seed,  nor  plant  vine- 
yard. Jcr.  XXXV.  T. 

In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold 
not  thine  hand.  i'cci.  x\.  & 

He  that  observeth  the  wind  shall  not  sow.  Eccl.  xi.  4. 

They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  Ps.  cxxvi.  5. 

2.  To  scatter  seed  in  for  growth. 

Sow  the  fields,  and  plant  vineyards,  which  may  yield  fruitj 
.   of  increase.  I's.  cvii.  37. 

3.  To  spread  ;  to  spread  abroad  ;  to  dissem- 
inate ;  to  disperse  ;  to  propagate.  "  Sow  dis- 
sension." Addison. 

lie  deviscth  mischief  continually;  he  soweth  discord. 

J^ror.  vi.  14. 

4.  To  impregnate  or  stock  with  seed,  or  as 
with  seed. 

The  intellectual  faculty  is  a  goodly  field, . . .  and  it  is  the 
worst  husbandry  in  the  world  to  sow  it  with  trifles  or  im- 
pertinences. Hale. 

5.  To  scatter  over ;  to  besprinkle. 

All  sowed  with  glistering  stars  more  thick  than  grass.  Spenser. 
Now  Morn,  her  rosy  steps  in  the  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sowed  the  earth  with  orient  pearl.      Milton. 

SOW  (so),  V,  n.  To  scatter  seed  in  order  to  a 
harvest. 

They  that  pray  do  but  yet  low.  they  that  give  thanks  de- 
clare they  have  reaped.  Hooker. 

s6WaN§,  n.  ^^.     See  SowENS.  Buchanan. 

SoWbane,  n.  (Bot.)  Nettle-leaved  goosefoot; 
Chcnopodium  murale.  Crabb. 

SOW  BREAD  (sbft'bred),  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Cyclamen;  —  so 
called  because  their  tuberous  roots,  notwith- 
standing their  very  acrid  character,  are  eagerly 
devoured  by  swine.  Lindley. 

SoWbUG,  n.  A  name  of  isopods  of  the  genus 
Oniscus,  found  in  moist  places.  Gould. 

SoWCE  (sbfls),  V.  a.    To  souse.  —  See  SorsE. 

S0WeN§,  n.  pi.  [From  A.  S.  seaice,  paste. 
Jamicson.'\  A  kind  of  porridge  made  of  the 
dust  of  oatmeal  remaining  among  the  seeds, 
steeped  and  soured  ;  flummery  ;  —  written  also 
soicins,  sewings,  and  sowans.  [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

SOW' PR  (so'er),  n.  1.  One  who  sows  or  scatters 
seed  in  order  to  a  harvest. 

A  sower  went  out  to  sow  his  seed.  Luke  viii.  4. 

2.  One  who  scatters  or  spreads;  a  scatterer. 
"  A  soioer  of  words."  HakewilL 

3.  An  originator  ;  a  promoter  ;  a  breeder. 

They  are  sowers  of  suits  which  make  the  court  swell  and 
the  country  pine.  Macon. 

SOW'JNG,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  sows. 

SdW'lN§  (sbfl'jnz),  n.  pi.    Sowens.        Mortimer. 

t  SOV^LE  (soul),  V.  a.  [From  sow,  to  seize,  or 
pull  by  the  ears,  as  dogs  do  swine.  Skitnier.] 
To  pull  by  the  ears.  Shak, 

SOWN  (son),  p.  from  sow. 

SoW-THIS-TLE  (sbfl'this-sl),  n.  {Bot.)  Thfl 
common  name  of  leafy-stemmed  weeds  of  the 
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genus  Sonehua,  which  have  corymbose  or  um- 
bellate heads  of  yellow  flowers.  Gray. 
Common  »ou>-thisUe,  Sonchua  oleraecun.  —  Corn  »ou>- 
thistle,  Sonchus  arvensis.  Oray. 

B69,  n.  1.  A  kind  of  sauce  or  flavoring,  prepared 
in  Japan  and  China  from  a  small  bean,  the  fruit 
of  the  Dotichoa  »<yV».  McCulloch. 

2.  {Dot.)  The  plant  from  which  soy  is  pre- 
pared ;  Dolichos  soj'a.  Loudon. 

t  s5yNED,  p.  a.  [From  Fr.  aoigtier,  to  care  for.] 
Astonished  ;  amazed.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

S6Z'ZLE,  V.  a.  To  mingle  confusedly  ;  to  soss  ; 
to  toss.     [Local  or  vulgar,  Eng.]         llolloway. 

S(5z'ZLB,  t).  n.  To  loll;  to  lounge;  to  act  or 
manage  sluttishly.     [Local,  U.  S!j  Bartlett. 

SOZ'ZLK,  n.     1.  A  confused  mixture.        Wright. 
2.  A  sluttish  woman.  [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

BPA  [spa,  Eamshaw,  spSiw,  Sm.],  n.  A  place  in 
Belgium  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters  ;  — 
hence  a  term  applied  to  places  where  there  arc 
mineral  waters ;  a  mineral  water.  Smart. 

tSPAAD,  ».    (Mill.)  A  kind  of  spar.   Woodward. 

SPACE,  n.  [Dor.  Gr.  avdhiov ;  L.  spatiiim ;  It. 
spazio ;  Sp.  espacio ;  Fr.  eapnce.'\ 

1.  Extension  in  all  directions  ;  room. 

Pure  sj>ace  \»  capable  neither  of  resistance  nor  motion.  Locke. 
Tliat  which  yields  or  fil.8  all  tpace.  Milton. 

IfS'  Space  is  not  so  pro|)erly  an  ohject  of  sense  as  a 
necessary-  concomitant  of  tlio  objects  of  sight  and 
touch,  [t  is  when  we  see  or  touch  a  hody  that  we 
get  the  idea  of  space. ;  but  the  idea  is  not  furnished  by 
sense  —  it  is  a  conception  a  priori  of  tlie  reason.  Reid. 

2.  Any  quantity  of  place  or  extension ;  ex- 
tent ;  area,  or  distance. 

The  whole  sp<ice  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp,        Shak: 
Measuring  first  with  careful  eyes 
The  »)iace  his  spear  could  reach,  aloud  he  cries.     Dryden. 

3.  Any  quantity  or  interval  of  time. 

Nine  times  the  rpace  that  measures  day  and  night.       Hilton. 

God  may  defer  hisjudgments  for  a  time,  and  give  a  people 

•  longer  tfiace  of  repentance.  Titlotson. 

4.  A  short  time  ;  a  while.  "  Stay  your  dead- 
ly strife  a  space."     [h.]  Milton, 

5.  {Printing.)  A  small  opening  or  distance, 
as  between  lines  :  —  a  piece  of  wood  or  cast 
metal  to  separate  letters  or  words.     Simmonds. 

6.  {Mus.)  The  void  or  open  place  between 
the  lines  of  the  staff.  Brande. 

Absolute  space,  space  considered  in  its  own  nature 
witliout  rcRard  to  any  thing  external,  or  that  .ilways 
remains  the  same,  and  is  infinite  and  immovablo. — 
Relatire  space,  a  movable  quantity  or  portion  of  abso- 
lute space  which  our  senses  define  by  its  positions  in 
respect  to  bodies  within  it.  Hutlon. 

Syn. —  Space  is  a  general  term,  including  within 
itself  wliat  infinitely  surpa.«se3  our  comprehensiion  ; 
room  is  a  limited  terra,  which  comprehends  those  por- 
tions of  space  which  are  artificially  formed  ;  and  it  is 
bounded  space.  Infinite,  unlimited,  or  limited  space  ; 
ample  room  ;   room  for  improvement ;  wide  extension. 

SPACE,  V.  a.  [i.  sp.vced;  pp.  sr.vciNO,  spaced.] 
{PritUing.)  To  form  with  spaces.  Metcalf. 

t  SPACE,  V.  n.    To  rove ;  to  expatiate.     Spenser. 

t  SPACE'fOl  (spas'fai),  a.    Spacious.        Sandys. 

SPACE'L^sa,  a.    Destitute  of  space.     Coleridge. 

SPACE'-RULE,  n.  {Printing.)  A  thin  piece  of 
metal,  of  the  height  of  the  type,  used  mr  mak- 
ing a  delicate  line  in  algebraic  and  other  for- 
mula;. Simmonds. 

SP.VCIOUS  (spa'slnis),  a.  \Jj.  spatiosus ;  \t.  spa- 
zioso  ;  Sp.  espacioso  ;  Fr.  spacieiix.']  Having 
much  space  ;  ample ;  wide ;  roomy  ;  capacious  ; 
extensive ;  extended. 

The  >]>acioits  firmament  on  high.  Adduon. 

And  all  the  ocean  make  my  HKtcioun  grave.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Ample. 

BPA'CIOVS-LY.ad.  Extensively  ;  widely  ;  amply. 
8P.\'CroyS-NfcSS    (s|)a  shys-nSs),    n.     Extensive- 

ness ;  roominess  ;  wide  extent  or  extension. 
RPAd'DLE  (sjAd'dl),  n.  A  little  spade.  Mortimer. 

BP.\DE,  n.  [A.  S.  spnd,  spadii ;  Dot.  spade ;  Ger. 
spafon;  Dan.  &  Sw.  s/wde.  —  Gael,  .spaide. — 
Polish  szpndo,  a  broadsword.  —  Gr.  otMv,  any 
broad  blade ;  L.  spat/ia,  a  broad  blade ;  It. 
apada,  a  sword  ;  Sp.  eapnda,  a  sword.] 

1.  A  tool  or  implement  for  digging,  consisting 
of  an  iron  blade  with  a  handle.  Bacon. 


2.  A  deer  of  the  third  year.  Ainaieorth. 

3.  The  name  of  one  of  the  four  suits  of  cards, 
from  the  figure  thereon.  Hoylc. 

Jfg-  Our  flguro  is  taken  from  the  French,  and  is 
that  of  the  end  of  a  pike  (pii/ur).  Tno  Spanish  fig- 
ure is  a  sword  {espadaj,  and  from  that  wu  take  our 
name.     C.  Richardson. 

SPADE,  n.     [L.  spado."]    A  gelded  beast.   Clarke. 

SPADE,  V.  a.  To  dig  or  pare  with  a  spade.  Clarke. 

SPADE'BONE,  n.    The  shoulder-blade.  Drayton. 

SPADE'Et^L,  n. ;  pL  SPADEFULS.  As  much  as  a 
spade  holds.  Stuart. 

SPA-Dl"CEoys  (sp9-dl8h'vs),  a.  [L.  spadix,  apa- 
aicis,  of  a  date-brown  color.] 

1.  Of  a  light-red  color,  Browne. 

2.  {Bot.)  Like,  or  bearing,  a  spadix.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SPA-dIl'IO  (sps-dTl'ye),  n.    Spadille.  Pope. 

SPA-dIlle' (sp9-dTI'),  n.  [It.  apidiglia;  Sp.es- 
padilla;  Fr.  spadille.']  The  ace  of  spades  in 
the  game  of  quadrille.    •  Iloylc. 

SPA'dIx,  n.     [^L.,  from  Gr.  andii^,  a  palm-branch 


broken  off  with  its  fruit, 
enveloped   by 
called  a  spathe. 


i  fruit.]     {Dot.)  A  fleshy  spike 
enveloped   by  a  large   bract  or  modified  leaf 


)  n 


Pertaining  to  the  spagy- 
rists  ;  chemical.  Bp.  Taylor. 


Gray. 

SPA  'DO,n.;  pi.  spa-do' JfRif.     [L.  ;  Or.  (rnifiuiv.] 

1.  {Civil  Lato.)  One  who,  for  any  cause,  has 
not  the  power  of  procreation ;  an  impotent  per- 
son. Bouvier. 

2.  A  castrated  animal ;  a  gelding.        Clarke. 

SPA-Dr66n',  n.  A  sword  lighter  than  a  broad- 
sword, and  made  to  cut  and  to  thrust.  Stocquelcr. 

SPA-^YR'jC  (;sp9-jlr'ik),  n.  [Gr.  (rrrdu,  to  sepa- 
rate, and  dyfipw,  to  assemble, — in  allusion, 
probably,  to  the  operation  of  decomposing  sub- 
stances into  their  elements,  and  forming  from 
them  new  compounds.  Dunglison.  — Low  L. 
spagyricus.] 

1.  A  kind  of  alchemist ;  a  spagyrist.      Hall. 

2.  One  of  a  sect  of  physicians  who  pretended 
to  account  for  the  changes  in  the  human  body 
in  health  and  disease,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  chemists  of  their  day  explained  those  of  the 
inorganic  kingdom.  Dunglison. 

t  SPA-(?tf  R'lC, 
t  SPA-<?tR'l-CAL, 

tSPA(?'VR-IST  (sp5j'e-rTst),  n.  [Fr.  apngyriste.] 
A  kind  of  alchemist ;  a  spagyric.  Boyle. 

SPjSHEE,  )  (gpji'g  f,^  gpa-hs'),  n.     [Turk,  sipahi.] 

SPAHI,      )  Formerly  one  of  the  principal  cavalry 

of  the  Turkish  empire ;  a  sepoy.        Stocqueler. 

SPAKE.     The  old  preterite  of  speak.    Spoke. 

SPAke'NET,  n.  A  net  for  catching  crabs.  [Lo- 
cal, England.]  Halliwell. 

fSPALL,  n.  [It.  spalla;  Old  Fr.  espaule;  Fr. 
e'paule.]     The  shoulder.  Spetiser. 

SPAll,  r.  a.  [Dut.  <Sr  Ger.  apalten,  to  split ; 
spalt,  a  cleft,  a  fissure.]  {Mining.)  To  break 
into  small  pieces,  as  ore.  Clarke. 

SPAll,  n.  A  chip;  a  splinter;  —  written  also 
spate.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

SPAlt,  n.  (Min.)  A  white,  scaly  mineral,  used 
to  promote  fusion  of  metals.  Bailey. 

SPAlT,  a.    [Ger,  spaltcn,  to  split.] 

L  Easily  split ;  liable  to  split  or  break ;  brit- 
tle : —  decayed.     [Local,  England.]     Halliwell. 

2.  Heedless;  careless;  clumsy: — pert;  sau- 
cy.    [Local,  Eng.]  HalliwelL 

SPAiV,  n.  [A.  S.  &  Dut.  span;  Old  Ger.  spana; 
Ger.  spanne. — Mid.  L.  espanna,  apannus;  It. 
spanna ;  Fr.  entpan.] 

1.  The  space  or  distance  from  the  end  of  the 
thumb  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger  extended ; 
nine  inches.  "  The  stretching  of  a  span."  Stutk. 

2.  A  short  duration  ;  a  brief  period ;  a  spell. 

So  well  she  acted  in  this  tftan  of  lift.  Waller. 

3.  {Arch.  &  Engineering.)  The  extent  or 
spread  of  an  arch  between  its  piers  or  abut- 
ments. Brande. 

4.  {Natit.)  A  rope  with  both  ends  made  fast, 
for  a  purchase  to  be  hooked  to  its  bight.  Dana. 


SPAx,  n.  [Dut.  apan ;  Ger.  geapann ;  Dan 
ap<ende.] 

1,  A  pair,  as  of  horses  harnessed,  or  fit  to  be 
harnessed,  side  by  side.      Pickering.     Bartlett. 

2.  A  yoke  of  oxen,     [a.]  Simmonds. 
Syn.  — See  Pair. 

SPAn,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  apannan,  to  measure,  to  clasp; 
Dut.  jf  Ger.  spaunen,  to  stretch  ;  Dan.  apande, 
to  span,  to  stretch,  to  harness  to  a  carriage.] 

[j.   SPA.NNEI);  pp.  8PA.N.MNO,  RPAN.NEU.] 

1.  To  measure  by  the  hand  extended. 

And  rpan  the  disUacc  that  between  us  lie*.  TiekrlL 

My  right  hand  hath  i)ianited  the  heavens.       ba.  xlvili.  13. 

2.  To  attach  to  a  vehicle,  as  draught  cattle. 
[Local,]  Simmond*. 

3.  To  shackle  the  legs  of,  as  a  horse.     [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]  Simmonda. 

SPAn.    Old  preterite  of  apin.    Spun.      Drayton. 

SPAN'cpL,  »i,  A  rope  to  tie  a  cow's  hind  legs. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

SPAn'C^L,  v.  a.  To  tie  or  shackle  with  a  span- 
eel.     [Local,  Eng.]  Malone. 

SPAn'-CoCn-TPR,  n.  A  puerile  game  in  which 
one  throws  a  counter  or  piece  of  money,  which 
the  other  wins  if  he  can  throw  another  so  as 
to  hit  it,  or  lie  within  a  apan  of  it :  —  a  sort  of 
Shak. 


WPP 


chuck-farthing 

SPAN'DRgL,  n.  rProbably 
from  «pan.]  {Arch?)  a  he  tri- 
angular space  formed  be- 
tween the  outer  curve  or 
extrados  of  an  arch,  a  hori- 
zontal line  across  its  apex,  Spandrelt. 
and  a  perpendicular  line  from  its  springing:-^ 
a  space  between  the  outer  mouldings  of  two 
arches,  and  a  horizontal  line  or  string-course 
above  them  :  —  a  space  between  the  outer 
mouldings  of  two  arches  and  the  line  of  another 
arch  rising  above,  and  enclosing  the  two.  Bntton. 
Sj  andrel  bracketinit,  a  cradling  of   bracket.*)   fixed 

between  one  or  more  curves.     Oitill Spandrel  mall, 

a  wail  built  on  the  back  of  an  arch.     Wright. 

SPANE,  V.  a.  [Dut.  apenen  ;  Ger.  spdnen.]  To 
wean,  as  a  child.   [Local,  England.]      Brockett. 

SPAN'-FAR-THING,  n.     Span-oounter.        Swift. 

fSPANG,  n.  [Dut.  spanff;  Ger.  apange.]  A 
shining  ornament  of  metal ;  a  spangle.  Spenser. 

t  SPAng,  v.  a.    To  spangle.  Gascoigne. 

SPAn'GLE,  n.     [Ger.  s/xtnge.  —  See  Spaxo.] 

1.  A  small  plate,  boss,  or  piece  of  shining 
metal,  or  other  shining  material,  used  as  an  or- 
nament.    "  Silver  spangles."  Sidney. 

2.  Anything  sparkling  and  shining:  a  sp:  rk. 

That  now  the  dew  with  upanule*  decked  the  ground.  Dryilen. 

SPAN'GI-E  (si^ng'gl),  r.  a.  [t.  spangled  ;  pp. 
SPANOLINO,  SPANGLED.]  To  Set  Or  bcsprii.itle 
with  spangles,  or  shining  bodies.  Shak. 

SPAn'GLED,  p.  a.     Besprinkled  with  spangles. 

SPAn'GL^R,  n.    One  who  spangles.  Kcatea. 

SPAN'IARD  (B|tfin'y9rd),  n.     A  native  of  Spain. 

II  SPAN'IgL  (spSn'y?!)  [8|dn'y?l,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.Ja. 
K.  Sni.  11  r.  ;  siiftn'^l,  7'.],  «.  [Old  Fr.  es/xi- 
gneul;  Fr.  t'pagfieul. —  From  Hispaniola,  now 
Hayti,  where  the  best  breed  of  this  dog  was, 
Hyde^ 

1.  {ZoBl.)  A  sport- 
ing dog,  remark- 
able for  sagacity 
and  obedience. 

Sidney. 

2.  A  mean,  fawn- 
ing,    or     crinKing  ^ 
person.           Shak. 

II  SPAN'IgL  (8|An'y?l),  a.    Like  a  spaniel.     Shak. 

IISPAn'I^L  (»p«n'y?l)i  «•  n.  To  fawn  ;  to  cringe; 
to  play  the  spaniel.  Churchill. 

11  SPAn'IPL  (8p»n'y?0,  r.  a.  To  follow  like  a 
spaniel.  To.  let. 

SPAN'ISII,  n.     The  language  of  Spain.       Howell. 

SPAn'ISH,  a.     Relating  to  Spain.  .^iithey. 

Spanish  arbor  rine,  (Bot.)  a  plant  growing  in  Ja- 
maica, fnim  which  a  drastic  Rub«>t«nce,  similar  to 
Bcainniony,  is  obtained  ;  IponMt  tuberosa.         LindJtf. 

SPAN'|SH-BAY'Q>-N£t,  w.     {Bot.)  A  species  of 


m!eN,  SYR  ;    Md  VE,  NOR,  s6n  ;   b6lL,  BiiR,  rOLE.  —  9,  p,  9,  t,  soft  ;  E,  6,  £,  |,  hard ;   §  as  z;   Jf  <M  gz.  —  THIS,  tkia. 
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SPARKLE 


Yucca,  with  sharp-pointed,  rigid  leaves,  growing 
in  Georgia,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

SPAN'JSH-BLAcK,  w.  a  powder  or  soft  black 
prepared  by  burning  cork.  Weale. 

SPAN'|SH-BR66m,  n.  (Bot.)  A  leguminous 
plant,  cultivated  as  green  food  for  sheep  in  the 
south  of  France ;  Spartiiim  junceum.  From  its 
fibres  cloth  and  cordage  are  made.  Loudon. 


spAn'ish-broWn,  n. 

used  as  a  pigment. 


A  reddish-brown  earth. 
Smith. 


SPAN'ISH-CHAlK  (-chak),  n.  {Min.)  A  variety 
of  steatite  found  in  Arragon,  Spain.  Cleavelana. 

SPAN'ISH-CRESS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  pep- 
perwort;  Lepidum  Cardamines.  Loudon. 

SPAN'ISH-ELM,  n.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  tree  of 
theWest  Indies ;  CordiaGeraschanthus.  Loudon. 

SPAN'ISH-FER'RE-T6,  n.  A  rich  reddish-brown, 
obtained  by  calcining  copper  and  sulphur  to- 
gether in  closed  crucibles.  Fairholt. 

SPAN'|SH-FLY,  n.  {Ent.)  A  coleopterous  insect 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  bright- 
green  color,  with  bluish-black  legs  and  anten- 
na; ;  blister-fly  ;  blister-beetle ;  Cantharis  vesi- 
catoria.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  medicine  for  blis- 
tering. Baird. 

SPAN'JSH-NUT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  culinary,  bulbous 
plant  growng  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  Morcea 
sisyrinchium.  Loudon. 

SPAN'|SH-P6-TA't6,w.  (Bo<.)  a  tuberous-rooted 
plant,  native  of  the  East  .and  the  West  Indies 
and  of  China ;  skirrets  of  Peru ;  Convolvulus 
batatas.  Lovdon. 

8PAN']SH— RED,  n.  An  ochre  resembling  Vene- 
tian red,  but  slightly  yellower.  tairholt. 

SPAn'JSH-WHITE,  n.  A  pigment  prepared  from 
chalk  which  has  been  separated  in  an  impalpa- 
ble form  by  washing.  Cleaveland. 

SPAnk  (sjAngk,  82),  V.  a.  \i.  spanked  :  pp. 
SPANKING,  SPANKED.]  To  Strike  with  the  open 
hand  ;  to  slap.  Bailey.    Ash. 

SPAnK,  v.  n.  To  move  between  a  trot  and  a  gal- 
lop, as  a  horse  ;.  to  move  with  speed.      Wright. 

SPAnK'^R,  n.    1.  A  small  coin.  Denham. 

2.  A  person  that  tikes  long  steps  in  walking ; 
a  stout  or  a  tall  person.     [Vulgar.]  Todd. 

3.  Any  thing  very  large.     [Vulgar.]     Stuart. 

4.  {Naitt.)  A  fore-and-aft  sail,  with  a  gaff  and 
a  boom  on  the  mizzen-mast ;  the  after  sail  of  a 
ship  or  a  bark.  Dana. 

SPANK'ING,  a.  Moving  nimbly  or  with  long  steps 
or  strides  :  —  large  ;  lusty  ;  sprightly  ;  active. 
[Provincial  and  colloquial.]     Forby.    Halliwell. 

6PAN-L6NG,a.  Of  the  length  of  a  span.  "Span- 
hug  elves."  B.  Jonson. 

SPAn'N^R,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  spans. 

2.  The  lock  of  a  fusee  or  carbine.        Bailey. 

3.  A  fusee  or  carbine.  Bowring. 

4.  {Mech.)  An  iron  tool,  used  in  the  manner 
of  a  lever,  to  tighten  nuts  upon  screws.  Brande. 

5.  Formerly,  in  steam-engines,  a  part  for 
moving  the  valves  for  the  alternate  admission 
and  shutting  off  of  the  steam.  Craig. 

fiPAN'-NEW  (s[An'nQ),  a.  [Dut.  &;  Ger.  spannen, 
to  stretch ;  span-iuiio,  fresn  from  the  stretchers, 
or  frames,  alluding  to  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
Nares.']  Quite  new ;  brand-new ;  fire-new ;  new, 
as  from  the  warehouse.  —  See  Spick.  Chaucer. 

SPAn'NjSH-ING,  n.  [Old  Fr.  espanouissement ; 
Fr.  epanouisscment ;  Fr.  epandre,  to  spread.] 
The  expansion  or  full  blow  of  a  flower.  Chaucer. 

SPAn'-SHAc-KLE,  n.  {?iaut.)  A  large  bolt  driven 
through  the  forecastle  and  forelocked  under  the 
forecastle  beam.  Falconer. 

SPAN'-RdoF,  n.  A  common  roof  formed  by  two 
inclined  planes.  Buchanan. 

SPAN'WORM  (-wUrm),  n.  A  name  applied  to 
caterpillars  of  the  family  Geometrte  of  Linnaeus, 
of  which  the  canker-worm  is  an  example; — so 
named  from  its  manner  of  moving,  in  which  it 
measures  or  spans  as  it  were  over  the  ground 
step  by  step,  and  called  also  geometer  and 
looper.  Harris. 


Asparagus.        Bp.  Taylor. 


SPAR,  n.  [Dut.  spar,  a  spar,  a  rafter ;  Ger.  spar- 
ren;  Dan.  &  Sw.  sparre. — Brit,  ysper.  —  It. 
sbarra,  a  bar ;  Yr.  barre.  —  From  A.  S.  sparran, 
to  spar,  to  bar.  Richardson.  —  See  Spah,  v.  a.] 

1.  t  A  bar,  as  of  a  gate.  Bale. 

2.  Contention  ;  a  sparring,     [e.]  Roget. 

3.  {Arch.)  Formerly  a  beam  or  timber  used 
as  a  rafter  ;  a  rafter.  Britton. 

4.  {Naut.)  A  general  term  for  masts,  yards, 
booms,  gaffs,  &c.  Duna. 

t  SPAR,  V.  ....  [A.  S.  sparraji ;  Ger.  sperren ; 
Dan.  sperre;  Sw.  sparigen.}  To  fasten  by  a 
bar,  as  a  door ;  to  bar.  Chaucer. 

SPAR,  n.  [Dut.  spaath ;  Ger.  iSr  Dan.  spath ;  Sw. 
spat.  —  It.  spato;  Sp.  espato;  Fr.  spath.]  {Min.) 
A  terra  applied  to  certain  crystallized  sub- 
stances which  easily  break  into  cubic,  pris- 
matic, or  other  fragments,  with  polished  sur- 
faces. Brande. 
Derbyshire  spar,  fluoride  of  calcinum  ;  fluorspar. — 
Heavy  spar,  sulphate  of  barytes.  — Iceland  spar,  rhoin- 
boidal  carboiiatfi  of  lime.                                Tomlinson. 

SPAR,  V.  n.  [Perhaps  'from  Ger.  sparren,  to  bar, 
to  stop,  to  hmder.  Todd.  —  A.  S.  spirian,  to  dis- 
pute.T  \i.  SPAKRED ;  pp.  sparking,  sparred.] 

1.  To  invite  to  fight  by  gestures  ;  to  box. 

Prologue  to  the  Dramatist. 

2.  To  dispute ;  to  wrangle.  Clarke. 

SPAr'A-BLE,  71.  A  small  nail  such  as  is  used  in 
making  shoes.  Simmonds. 

tSPAR'A-DRAP,w.    [Fr.]   A  cerecloth.  Wiseman. 

tSPAR'A(?E, 

tSPAR'A-GUS, 

t  SPAR'BLE  (spir'bl),  v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  esparpiller, 
to  disperse.]     To  scatter;  to  disperse.  Wickliffe. 

SPAR'-DECK,  n.  {Naut.)  An  upper  deck  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  spars,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

SpArE,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  sparian ;  Dut.  (Sr  Ger.  sparen ; 
Dan.  spare ;  S w.  .S,  Icel.  spara.  —  It.  sparagnare  ; 
Old  Fr.  espargner ;  Fr.  epargner.  —  From  L. 
/jarco,  to  spare.  Ihre.  Skinner. — Probably  a 
consequential  application  of  A.  S.  sparran,  to 
spar,   to  bar.     Richardson^     \i.   spared  ;  pp. 

SPARING,  SPARED.] 

1.  To  reserve  from  any  particular  use. 

All  the  time  he  could  fpare  from  the  necessary  cares  of  his 
weighty  charge  he  bestowed  on  prayer  and  serving  of  God. 

Knolles. 
Every  one  who  can  opare  a  shilling  shall  be  a  subscriber. 

Swift. 

2.  To  save  or  preserve,  as  from  death,  de- 
struction, punishment,  affliction,  pain,  or  indig- 
nity.    "  O  spare  my  guiltless  wife."  Shak. 

The  king  spared  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan. 

2  Sam.  xxi.  7. 
But  man  alone  can  whom  he  conquers  spare.  Waller. 

Spare  my  sight  the  pain 
Of  seeing  what  a  world  of  tears  it  costs  you.       Dryden. 

3.  To  part  with  willingly,  or  without  great 
inconvenience;  to  do  without.  "Nor  can  we 
spare  you  long."  Dryden. 

I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man.  Shak. 

4.  To  omit ;  to  forbear ;  to  withhold. 

Be  pleased  your  politics  to  spare.  Dryden. 

5.  To  use  frugally  ;  not  to  waste  ;  to  econo- 
mize. 

Thou  thy  father's  thunder  didst  not  spare.  MiUon. 

6.  To  grant ;  to  give ;  to  allow  ;  to  afford. 

Where  angry  Jove  did  never  spare. 

One  breath  of  kind  and  temperate  air.  Roscommon. 

Syn.  — See  Afford. 

SPAre,  v.  n.  1.  To  live  frugally  ;  to  be  frugal  or 
parsimonious;  to  be  not  liberal. 

I  who  at  some  times  spend,  at  others  spare. 

Divided  between  carelessness  and  care.  Pope. 

2.  To  forbear  ;  to  be  scrupulous  ;  to  refrain. 

His  soldiers  spared  not  to  say  that  they  should  be  unkindly 
dealt  with,  if  they  were  defrauded  of  the  spoil.  Knolles. 

3.  To  use  mercy ;  to  forgive  ;  to  be  tender. 

Their  king,  out  of  a  princely  feeling,  was  sparing  and 
compassionate  towards  his  subjects.  Bacon. 

SpAre,  a.     [A.  S.  speer,  spare,  moderate.] 

1.  Scanty  ;  not  abundant ;  frugal ;  sparing. 

Men  ought  to  beware  that  they  use  not  exercise  and  a 

spare  diet  both.  Bacon. 

He  was  sjiare  but  discreet  of  speech.  Carew. 

2.  Superfluous ;  supernumerary  ;  not  wanted 
or  used.     "  Spare  clothes."  Spenser. 

They  have  more  ^are  time  upon  their  hands.      Addison. 


3.  Lean ;  thin  in  flesh ;  poor  ;  meagre. 

I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 

So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.  ShaJt 

4.  Slow.     [Local,  England.]  Grose. 

fSPARE,  n.  1.  Parsimony;  frugal  use.  Chapman. 
2.  An  opening  in  a  gown  or  petticoat.  Skelton. 

tSPARE'Fl)L,  o.     Sparing;  chary.  Fairfax. 

tSPARE'FX>L-NESS,  n.    Parsimony.  Sidney. 

SpAre'LY,  ad.     Sparingly.  Milton. 

SPArE'N^SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  spare.  "  Spare- 

ness  and  slenderness  of  stature."  Hamtno7id. 
SPAr'^R,  n.     One  who  spares.  Woiton. 

SPArE'RIB,   n.      A  joint  of  pork,  consisting  of 

ribs  with  but  little  flesh.  Simmonds. 

SPAR-pe- FACTION,  n.  [L.  spargo,  to  strew.] 
The  act  of  sprinkling.  Sicift, 

SPAR'lJgR,  n.  A  copper  cylinder  used  by  brew- 
ers for  dashing  or  sprinkling.  Brewer. 

SPAR'IlAWK,  n.    See  Sparrowhawk. 

SPAR'-HUNG,  a.    Hung  with  spar.  Holmes. 

SPAR'1-D.m,  n.pl.  {Ich.)  A  family  of  acanthop- 
terygious  fishes  resembling  the  perches,  the 
body  being  of  an  ovate  form  and  covered  with 
large  scales.  Baird. 

SPAr'ING,  a.     1.  Scarce  ;  little  ;  not  much. 

Of  this  there  is  with  you  sparing  memory  or  none.       Bacon. 

2.  Scanty  ;  not  plentiful ;  spare  ;  thin  ;  lean. 

If  much  exercise,  then  use  a  plentiful  diet;  and  Hsjinring 
diet,  then  little  exercise.  liarmu 

3.  Saving;  frugal;  parsimonious;  not  liberal. 

Though  sjtaring  of  his  grace,  to  mischief  bent, 

He  seldom  does  a  good  with  good  intent.  Pojie. 

SPAr'JNG,  n.    Frugality  ;  economy.  Shak. 

SpAr'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  sparing  manner;  not 
abundantly  :  —  frugally  ;  parsimoniously  ;  not 
lavishly:  —  with  abstinence;  with  moderation: 
—  cautiously ;  tenderly. 

SPAr'JNG-NESS,  n.  1.  Parsimony;  frugality. 
"  The  sparingness  of  our  alms."    Duty  of  Mju. 

2.  Caution;  wariness. 

This  opinion  Mr.  Hobbes  mentions  as  possiljle;  but  he 
does  it  with  hesitancy,  diffidence,  and  s/iaringiiess.      Clarke. 

SPARK,  n.  [A.  S.  speai'ca.  —  Allied  to  L.  spargo 
(Gr.  inreipii)),  to  scatter.     Richardson.] 

1.  A  particle  of  fire  or  ignited  matter  thrown 
from  bodies  in  combustion.  Hooker. 

2.  Any  thing  shining,  vivid,  or  active ;  as, 
"  Some  sparks  of  bright  knowledge."       Locke. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame.  Pope. 

3.  A  lively,  showy,  gay  man. 


These  sparks  yrith  awkward  vanity  display 
What  the  fine  gentleman  wore  yesterday. 


Pope. 


4.  A  gallant ;  a  beau  ;   a  lover.  Johnson. 

Electric  spark,  (Elec.)  the  light  accompanying  a  dis- 
ruptive electric  discharge.  Faraday. 

t  SPARK,  V.  n.     To  emit  particles  of  fire,  or  of 
ignited  matter  ;  to  sparkle.  Spenser. 

f  SPARK'FUL,  a.    Lively  ;  brisk.  Camden. 

SPARK'ISH,  a.     1.  Airy  ;  gay.  Walsh. 

2.  Showy  ;  well-dressed ;  fine.      L' Estrange. 

SPAR'KLE  (spar'kl),  n.     [Dim.  of  spark.] 

1.  A  spark ;  a  small  particle  of  fire.    Dryden. 

2.  A  luminous  particle ;  any  bright  particle, 
as  of  wine,  &c. :  —  lustre.  Pope. 

SPAR'KLE   (spir'kl),   v.  n.      \i.  SPARKLED ;  pp. 

sparkling,  SPARKLED.] 

L  To  emit  sparks  ;  to  throw  out  small  parti- 
cles of  ignited  matter.  Johfison. 

2.  To  shine  brightly;  to  glitter;  to  glisten; 
to  glare.     "Bright,  spai'kliiig  colors."       Locke. 

But  their  eyes,  especially  those  of  the  women,  are  full  of 
expression,  sometimes  simrklhig  with  tire,  and  sometimes 
melting  with  softness.  Vonk. 

3.  To  emit  little  shining  bubbles,  as  wine  in 
a  glass.  Johnson. 

Syn.— See  Shine. 
SPAR'KLE,  V.  a.     1.  t  To  disperse  ;  to  scatter. 

Beaten,  and't  pleaae  your  grace. 

And  all  his  forces  sjiarkled.  Beau.  If  Ft. 

2.  f  To  spread,  as  a  report. 

The  Danes  had  prepared  a  navy  to  come  to  rob  in  Eng- 
land; but  it  was  s?>arWe</.  Lelana. 

3.  To  flash  as  when  sparks  are  emitted ;  as, 
"  Anger  caused  his  eyes  to  sparkle  fire." 
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BPAR'KL^R,  n.  One  who  sparkles,  or  whose 
eyes  sparkle.  Addison. 

SPAR'KLpT,  n.  A  small  spark ;  a  sparkle.  Cotton. 

fSPAR'KLl-NfeSS,  n.     Vivacity.  Aubrey. 

SPAR'KLJNG,  a.  Emitting  sparks,  or  any  thing 
resembling  sparks  ;  lively  ;  glittering.     Clarke. 

8PAR'KLING-LY,  ad.  With  vivid  and  twinkling 
lustre.  *  Boyle. 

SPAR'KLlNG-NfiSS,  n.  Vivid  and  twinkling  lus- 
tre.    "  Clearness  and  »;)MrA;/i«(7Me«s."       Boi/le. 

8PAR'L|NG,n.  [OldFr. esperlan.]  (/cA.)  A  smelt. 

[Local,  Eng.]  Cotgrave. 

"(SPAR'-LYRE.n.  [A.  S.  spear-lira,  the  calf  of  the 

I   leg.]     The  hinder  part  of  the  leg.         Wickliffe. 

SPAR'-PIECE,  n.  {Arch.)  The  collar  beam  of  a 
roof.  Gwilt. 

fSPAR'PoTL.  ».  o.     To  spread  abroad.    Wickliffe. 

SPA'RoId,  a.  [L.  spainis,  a  kind  of  fish,  and  Gr. 
nioi,  form.]  (/cA.)  Noting  fishes  of  the  family 
Sparida.  —  See  SPAUiDyu.  Baira. 

SPAR'R|NG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  spars  or 
wrangles ;  a  wrangling  ;  contention  ;  strife. 

BPAr'ROW  rs|«r'r6),  n.  [Goth,  sjxirwa;  A.  S. 
spearwa;  Old  Eng.  sparwe.]  {Omith.)  The 
common  name  of  several  species  of  birds  hav- 
ing short,  strong,  conical,  pointed  bills,  of  the 
order  Passeres  and  family  Fringillidce.  Baird. 
i(6j"  The  common  sparrow,  or  house  sparrow  ( Passer 
domesticus,  or  FrinffiUa  domestica)  of  Linnffius,  is  noted 
for  its  amazing  fecundity,  its  attaclmient  to  its  young, 
its  familiarity,  and  its  voracity. — The  tree-sparrow 
or  mountain-sparroic  (Passer  montanus)  is  smaller  than 
the  common  sparrow,  and  builds  in  the  holes  of  de- 
cayed trees  remote  from  houses.  The  food  of  spar- 
rows consists  chiefly  of  grains,  and  occasionally  of 
iiisects.    Baird.    Eng,  Cyc. 

BPAR'RQW-GRAsS,  n.  A  corruption  of  aspara- 
gus, liing. 

BPAR'ROW-HAwK,n.  [K.S.spear-hafoc.']  (Or- 
nith.)  The  common  name  of  several  species  of 
hawks,  particularly  of  Accipitcr  nisus  (Falco  ni- 
sns  of  Linnasus),  a  destructive  predaceous  bird 
inhabiting  the  deep  solitudes  of  forests,  and 
preying  upon  hares,  squirrels,  the  larger  ground 
birds,  upon  mice,  rats,  and  small  birds  which  it 
takes  on  the  wing.  Baird. 

BPAR'RQW-WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  An  ever- 
grecii  shrub  ;  Erica  passerina.  Loudon. 

BPAR'RV,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  spar. 
The  sparry  Btrio;,  or  icicles  called  stalactita:.  }Voo<lward. 
Sparry  iron.    See  Ikon. 

SPARSE,  a.  [Gr.  unilpw,  to  sow,  to  scatter;  L. 
spargo,  sparsus,  to  strew.]  Scattered;  thinly 
spread ;  not  dense.      P.Mag.    Dr.  Armstrong. 

aSf  This  word  has  been  regarded  as  of  American 
origin  ;  but  it  is  found  in  Jamieson's  Dictionary  of 
the  Scottish  Language. 

y^tT" "  Sparse  is,  for  any  thing  we  know,  a  new  word 
and  well  applied  :  the  Americans  say  a  sparse,  instead 
of  a  scattered,  population  ;  and  we  think  the  word 
has  a  more  precise  meaning  tlian  scattered,  and  is  the 
proper  correlative  of  dense.''    P.  Cyc. 

t  SPARSE,  V.  a.  [L.  spargo,  sparsus,  to  scatter.] 
To  disperse  ;  to  spread.  Spenser. 

8PARSED,  p.  a.    Thinly  scattered.  Smart. 

SPARS'gD-LY,  ad.    Scatteringly.  Evelyn. 

SPARSE'LY,  ad.  In  a  scattered  or  sparse  man- 
ner ;  thinly.  Dr.  Franklin. 

SPARSE'Npss,  n.  State  of  being  sparse.  IVallace. 

SP.^R  'sm,  ad.  [L.]  Here  and  tliere  ;  dispers- 
cdly ;  scatteredly.     [k.]  Roget. 

SPAR'TAN,  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  Sparta:  — 
hardy  ;  brave ;  courageous.  Mitford. 

8P.\R'T5R-I(;,  n.  [Sp.  esparto,  bass-weed,  — a 
rush.]  Woven  work,  as  mats,  nets,  baskets, 
ropes,  and  cordage,  made  of  Lygeum  Spartum 
and  Stipa  tenacissima.    Simmonds.     Eng.  Cyc. 

SPA 'RUM,  n.  [L.]  (Antiq.)  A  kind  of  dart  to 
be  shot  out  of  a  cross-bow.  Stocquclcr. 

tSPAR'Y,  a.     Sparing.  Holland. 

BPA^M,  n.     [Gr.  anaapSf ;    ando),  to   draw  out  Or 


forth  ;  to  cause  spasm  ;  L.  spasmus ;  It.  spati- 
mo  ;  Sp.  espasmo  ;  Fr.  spasme.']  A  violent  and 
involuntary  contraction  of  a  muscle  or  muscles, 
generally  attended  with  pain  ;  a  fit.  Dunglison. 
tfir  Spasm,  is  divided  into  clonic  upasm  and  tonic 
gpa.im.  Clonic  spasm  consists  in  alternate  contractions 
and  relaxations.  Tonic  spasm  consists  in  permanent 
rigidity  and  immobility  of  the  muscles  that  are  the 
seat  of  it,  as  in  tetanus.     DungUson. 

tSPA§-MAT'|-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  spasms; 
spasmodical.  •    Blount. 

SPA§-M6d'|C,         )a.      [Gr.  tnaap6(,   a  convul- 
SPA§-m6d'|-CAL,  )  sion,  and  »7<5o{,  form  ;  It.  spas- 

modico ;  Fr.  spasmodique.]  Relating  to  spasms ; 

convulsive.  Bailey.     Jhitiglison. 

SPA{J-m5d'IC,  n.  {Med.)  A  remedy  for  spasms 
or  convulsions  ;  an  antispasmodic.  Smart. 

SPA§-m6l'Q-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  ciraafiif,  a  convulsion, 
and  X6yo(,  a  discourse.]  {Med.)  A  treatise  on, 
or  the  doctrine  of,  spasms.  Dunglison. 

SPAs'TjC,  a.  [Gr.  ava<TTtKS{,  Stretching ;  L.  spas- 
ticus ;  Fr.  spastique.]  Relating  to  spasms  ; 
spasmodic.  Park. 

SPAS-Tl<;;'l-TY,  n.  Tendency  to  spasms.  Clarke. 

SPAt.    The  old  preterite  of  tpU.    Spit. 

SPAt,  n.    1.  The  spawn  of  shell-fish.  Woodward. 

2.  A  blow.     [Local.]  Kent.     HaUiwell. 

3.  A  quarrel  of  words ;  a  dispute.   [Colloqui- 
al, New  England.]  W.  Broum. 

SPAT,  v.  n.  [i.  SPATTED  ;  pp.  SPATTING,  SPAT- 
TED.]    To  dispute  ;  to  quarrel.  Smart. 

SPjI-TAJV'OUS,  n.  [Gr.  av&Tayyoi.']  {Zonl.)  A 
genus  of  heart-shaped  EchinicUe.  Baird. 

SPAtCH'-COcK,  w.  [Eng.  despatch.]  A  fowl  just 
killed  and  quickly  broiled  for  any  sudden  occa- 
sion. HaUiwell. 

SPA-THA'CEOUS  (-shys),  a.  (Bot.)  Furnished 
with,  or  having  the  general  appearance  of,  a 
spathe.  Henslow. 

SPATIIE,  n.  [Gr.  <nr(50;;,  a  sheath  ;  L.  spatha ;  It. 
spata :  Fr.  spathe.']  {Bot.)  A  foliaccous  or 
membranaceous  involucrum,  of  one  or  few 
sheathing  bracts,  which  more  or  less  envelop 
a  flower  or  an  inflorescence.      Gray.    Henslow. 

SPAth'IC,  a.     [Ger.  spath,  spar.]     {Min.)  Foli- 
ated or  lamellar.  Dana. 
Spathic  iron.    See  IRON. 

SPATH'J-FORM,  a.    {Min.)  Spar-shaped.  Clarke. 

SPATH'OSE,  >  „.  1.  (5o^.)  Relating  to,  or  formed 

SPATH'OUS,  )  like,  a  spathe  ;  spathaceous.   Ure. 

2.  [Ger.  spath,  spar.]  {Min.)  Sparry;  having 

the  nature  or  character  of  spar.'  Bratide. 

SPAth'V-LATE,  a.    {Bot.)  Spatulate.  Gray. 

t  SPA'TI-ATE  (spa'she-at),  v.  n.  [L.  spatior,  spa- 
tiatus.]    To  rove ;  to  expatiate.  Bacon. 

SPAt'T(;R,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  spittan,  to  spit ;  Ger. 
.ipltzen ;  Belg.  spatten,  to  spot.  —  Formed  upon 
spat,  spate,  the  past  tense  of  spit,  to  throw  out. 
Richardson.]    \t.  spattered  ;  pp.  spattering, 

SPATTEUED.J 

1.  To  spnnkle  with  any  soft  matter,  or  with 
water  or  other  liquid  ;  to  bespatter. 

The  imvcment  swBm  in  blood,  the  walla  around 

Were  /pattered  o'er  with  brains.  Additon. 

2.  To  throw  out  offensively.  "To  spatter  fo\\\ 
speeches,  and  to  detract."  Shak. 

3.  To  asperse  ;  to  defame.  Johnson. 

SPAT'T^R,  v.  n.  To  spit ;  to  sputter,  as  at  any 
thing  nauseous  taken  into  the  mouth.     Milton. 

SPAt'T^R-dAsH-P?,  n.  pi.  Coverings  for  the 
legs,  to  protect  them  from  wet  or  dirt ;  gaiters 
or  leggings.  Simmonds. 

+  SPAt'TI.E  (8r*t'tl), »».     1.  Spittle.  Bale. 

2.  A  spatula.  Clarke. 

SPAT'TL1NG-P6p'PY,  n.  {Rot.)  A  plant;  Si- 
lene  infata,  or  Cucubalus  behen.  Miller. 

SPATTS,  n.  pi.  Short  spatterdashes,  reaching  but 
little  above  the  ankle.  drabb. 

SPAt'V-LA,  n.  [L.  spatula,  dim.  of  spatha  (Or. 
an&Qii),  a  broad  piece  ;  It.  sputola  ;  Sp.  espaiula  ; 
Fr.  spaiule.]     {Aled.)  A  thin,  broad  knife,  used 


to  spread  plasters,  and  to  mix  or  extend  soft 
substances,  to  hold  down  the  tongue,  ^c. :  — 
also  the  scapula.  Dunglison. 

8PAt'I.'.lAte,  a.{not.)  Oblong 
with  the  lower  end  ver)'much 
attenuated,  so  that  the  whole 
resembles  a  spatula.  LindUy. 

SPA  V'lN,  M.  [It.  spavenio  ;  Sp. 
etparavan  ;  Old  Fr.  esparvent ; 
Fr.  epurrin  and  eperrin. — 
Skinner  thinks  from  the  root  of  spasm.]  {Far- 
riery.) An  enlargement  of  the  little  bag  inside 
of  the  hock  at  the  bending  of  a  horse's  leg,  or 
a  distention  by  accumulated  blood  of  a  vein 
passing  over  this  bag  and  reaching  as  low  down 
as  the  next  valve,  the  former  being  called  a 
bag-spavin,  and  the  latter  a  blood-spavin:  — 
also  an  afiection  of  the  bones  of  the  hock-joint, 
called  bone-aparin,  appearing  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  tumor  where  the  head  of  the  splint- 
bone  is  united  with  the  shank,  and  in  front  of 
that  union.  Youatt. 

SPAv'INED  (siAv'jnd),  a.    Diseased  with  spavin. 
Spavined  horses  are  generally  capable  of  slow  work.    YouatU 

SPAw,  n.    A  mineral  water ;  spa.  Johnson. 

SPAWL,  v.  n.     [Ger.  speichel,  saliva ;  speien,  to 
spit.]     To  spatter  saliva  ;  to  spit.  Swift. 

SPAwl,  n.    1.  Spittle  or  saliva  ejected.   Dryden. 

2.   A   splinter,   as   of  wood;    a   spall. — pi. 

Branches  of  trees.     [Local,  Eng.]        HalliwelL 


SPAwL'ING,  n.    Spittle ;  spawl. 


Congreve. 


SPAWN,  n.  [A.  S.  spana,  teats ;  Dut.  speen,  teats. 
Skinner.  Somner.  —  Perhaps  A.  S.  spiwan,  to 
spew.    Richardson.] 

1.  The  semen,  or  milt,  and  eggs  of  fish  or  of 
frogs,  as  ejected  to  produce  young.  Milton. 

Both  the  spawner  and  the  milter  cover  their  sixisrn  with 
sand.  WuUoa. 

The*c  ponds,  in  spawing  time,  abounded  with  frogs  and  a 
great  deal  otsiMwn.  Jtap. 

2.  Any  product  or  offspring ;  —  in  contempt. 

'T  was  not  the  sjiaim  of  duch  as  these 

That  d>cd  with  Punic  blood  the  conquered  seas.A<McniiuiKM. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  filaments  from  which  Fungi, 
or  plants  of  the  mushroom  family,  originate ; 
mycelium.  Balfour.     Gray. 

SPAvvn,  r.  a.    \i.  spawned;  pp.  spawning, 

SPAWNED.] 

1.  To  produce,  as  fishes  produce  spawn. 

Some  report  a  sea-maid  tjMxcned  him.  Shak- 

2.  To  geneiate  or  bring  forth ;  —  in  contempt. 

What  practices  such  principles  as  these  may  ijiaum.      Surifl. 

SPAwN,  r.  n.     1.  To  produce  eggs,  as  fish.  'J  The 

fish  having  spatcned."  Brown. 

2.  To  issue ;  —  in  contempt.  Locke. 

SPAwN'^R,  n.  One  that  spawns;  the  female 
fish.  WaUon. 

SPAY,  n.  FL.  spado,  a  gelding.]  The  young  male 
of  the  red  deer  in  its  third  year.  Hobnshed. 

SPAY,  V.  a.  rOr.  <nr<S(i»,  to  draw  forth  ;  L.  spado, 
a  eunuch. — W.  dispaddu,  to  geld  ;  Arm.  spaza, 
or  spahein,  to  geld.J  [i.  SPATED  ;  pp.  spaying, 
SPAYED.]  To  castrate  or  render  incapable  of 
being  impregnated,  as  a  female  beast,  by  extir- 
pating the  ovaries. 

The  males  must  be  gelt,  and  the  sows  tpayed:  the  rpoved 
they  esteem  as  the  most  profitable  because  of  the  great  quan- 
tity of  fat  upon  the  iuwaras.  MortuHtr. 

SPEAK  (spfik),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  sptrcan,  and  svraran  ; 
Dut.  spreken  ;  Ger.  sprechen  ;  Sw.  spnika.]     [i. 

SPOKE    or    SPAKE;     ;>p.  SPEAKING,  SPOKEN,   OT 

SPOKE.  —  SjKike  is  obsolescent,  and  spoke  is  lit- 
tle used  as  a  jmrticiple,  except  colloquially.] 

1.  To  utter  articulate  soimds ;  to  express 
thoughts  by  words ;  as,  "  He  could  not  speak." 

2.  To  utter  a  set  discourse ;  to  make  a 
speech;  to  harangue;  to  discourse;  —  to  talk, 
as  an  advocate  ;  to  talk  for  or  against ;  to  plead. 

Manvof  the  nobility  made  themselves  popular  \>y  tfimkimQ 
In  Parlianu-nt  against'thow  things  which  were  most  grateful 
to  his  majesty.  ClaremiJom. 

An  honest  man,  sir.  Is  able  to  sprat  for  himself.         ShaJe. 

3.  To  address  words  to  another  or  to  others, 
as  in  conversation  ;  to  converse  ;  to  discourse. 

Lot  went  out,  and  tpatt  unto  his  sous-in-law.      Gm.  zix.  14. 

4.  To  make  mention  ;  to  treat.  '*  The  fire 
you  sjM-ak  of."  B.  Jonson. 


MIEN.  siVi;   m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    bOlL,  BOB,  rOlE.  — <;;,  g,  ^,  I,  soft;  C,  e,  s,  i>  hardi  9  M  s;   ^  o*  (s.— TUIS,  tbi». 
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5.  To  give  sound ;  to  sound. 

Make  all  your  trumpets  sjieak;  give  them  all  breath, 

Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death.        Shak. 

To  speak  with,  to  converse  with  ;  to  address. 

Syu.  —  To  speak,  talk,  converse,  and  discourse,  all 
imply  the  idea  of  oral  coniinunicution  to  or  with 
otliers.  Speak  little  or  niucli ;  talk  familiarly  or  for 
pleasure  ;  converse  freely  with  friends  ;  discourse  on 
important  subjects ;  harangue  to  the  multitude. 

SPEAK  (spSk),  V.  a.     1.  To  utter  or  express  with 
the  mouth ;  to  utter  in  words ;  to  deliver ;  to 
pronounce ;  to  articulate. 
Speak  thou  the  things  that  become  sound  doctrine.  Tit.  il.  1. 

2.  To  proclaim  ;  to  celebrate  ;  to  announce  ; 
to  make  known  ;  to  declare. 

And  taught 
The  tongue  not  made  for  speech  to  »peak  thy  praise.   Milton. 

3.  To  address  in  words  ;  to  accost. 

If  he  have  need  of  thee,  he  will  deceive  thec^  smile  upon 
thee,  put  thee  in  hope,  and  igjeak  thee  fair.        Ecclm.  xiii.  0. 

4.  To  express  by  signs  ;  to  indicate.     Stnart. 
SPEAK'A-BLE,  a.     1.  That  may  be  spoken. 

Oaths  . . .  most  horrible  and  not  speakable.  jlscham. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  speech.  Milton. 

SPEAK'^R,  Wi  1.  One  who  speaks; — one  that 
celebrates,  proclaims,  or  mentions. 

After  my  death,  I  wish  no  other  herald, 

No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions.  Shak. 

2.  The  chairman  or  presiding  officer  in  a  de- 
liberative assembly  :  —  a  prolocutor. 

Like  an  elected  speaker  of  the  house.  Ih-yden. 

SPEAK'?R-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  speaker.  Clarke. 

SPEAK'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  expressing  in 
words ;  discourse  ;  talk. 

Let  all  evil  speaking  be  put  away  from  you.    Ephes.  iv.  31. 

2.  Elocution  ;  oratory  ;  declamation.  Smart. 

SPEAK'ING-TRUM'PgT,  n.  A  trumpet  by  means 
of  which  the  voice  may  be  made  audible  at  a 
great  distance.  Marine  Diet. 

SPEAK'ING-TUBE,  n.  A  pipe  of  gutta  percha 
or  other  material  for  communicating  orders 
from  one  room  to  another.  Simmonds. 

SPEAR  (sper),  n.  [A.  S.  spere,  speare ;  Dut.  § 
Ger.  speer ;  Dan.  sp<sr ;  Icel.  spior.  —  W.  ysp^r.) 

1.  A  long  weapon  with  a  sharp  point,  used 
in  thrusting  or  throwing ;  a  lance. 

Nor  wanted  in  his  grasp 
What  seemed  both  shield  and  si>ear.  Milton. 

2.  An  instrument,  generally  with  barbs  or 
prongs,  to  kill  fish.  Carew. 

3.  A  slender  stalk,  as  of  grass  ;  a  spire.  Clarke. 

SPEAR,  V.  a.  \i.  SPEARED ;  pp.  spearing, 
SPEARED.]  To  kill  with  a  spear  ;  to  pierce  with 
a  spear.  Johnson. 

SPEAR,  V.  n.  To  shoot  or  sprout  in  the  form  of  a 
spear.  Mortimer. 

tSPEAR'pR,  w.    One  who  uses  a  spear.     Barret. 

SPEAR'FOOT  (spSr'fut),  n.  A  horse's  off  foot 
behind.  Crabb. 

SPEAR'— GRAss,  n.  (Bot.)  A  common  name  ap- 
plied to  certain  species  of  grass  of  the  genus 
Poa,  and  also  to  one  species  of  the  genus 
Glyceria  {Glyceria  tnaritima,  or  sea  spear- 
grass).  Gray. 

Tickle  our  noses  with  spear-graas.  Shak. 

SPEAR'-HAnd,  n.  The  hand  in  which  the  spear 
is  held  by  a  horseman  ;  the  right  hand.    Crabb. 

SPEAR'JNG,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  spears. 

SPEAR'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  spearmen.  A  soldier  who 
is  armed  with  a  spear.  Prior. 

SPEAR'MiNT,   n.      (.Bot.)    A    species   of   mint; 

Gratj. 

A   species 
Smart. 


Mentha  viridis. 

SPEAR'-THlS-TLE  (sp5r'tMs-sl),    n. 
of  thistle. 


SPEAR'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.    (Bot.)  A  name  applied 
to  certain  species  of  plants  of  the  genus  Ranun- 
culus, especially  to  Ranunculus  Jlammula.Gray . 
Creeping  spearwort,  a  variety  of  Ranunculus  fiam- 
mula.  Gray. 

t  SPECHT,  n.  [Teut.  specht.]  A  woodpecker.  — 
See  Speight.  Sherwood. 

SPE"CIAL  (sp5sh'?l),  a.  ^Ij.  species,  form;  spe- 
cialis,  not  general,  individual ;  It.  speziale ;  Sp. 
especial;  Fr.  special.'] 
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1.  Noting  a  sort  or  species. 

A  special  idea  is  called  by  the  schools  a  "  species."    Watts. 

2.  Particular ;  peculiar. 


Nought  so  vile,  that  on  the  earth  doth  live. 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give. 


Shak. 


3.  Appropriate,  designed  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose.    "  Any  special  revelation."  Wilkins. 

To  tempt  or  punish  mortals,  except  whom  God  and  good 
angels  guard  by  special  grace.  Milton. 

4.  Extraordinary  ;  uncommon. 

The  other  scheme  takes  special  care  to  attribute  all  the 
work  of  conversion  to  grace.  Hamiimnd. 

5.  Chief  in  excellence  ;  especial. 

The  speciakst  and  surest  men  of  war.  Bemera. 

I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face  that  I  could  fancy 

more  than  any  other.  Shak. 

Special  a^ent,  (Law.)  one  constituted  or  appointed 
for  a  special  purpose.  —  Special  bail,  bail  to  tlie  action, 
given  by  a  defendant  as  a  security  to  abide  the  event 
of  it ;  the  act  or  recognizance  by  which  a  person 
is  specially  bound  for  the  appearance  of  another.  — 
Special  constable,  one  appointed  for  a  particular  oc- 
casion. —  Special  damages,  damages  not  necessarily 
resulting  from  an  injury  complained  of;  damages 
which  require  to  be  specially  stated,  and  will  not  be 
implied  by  law.  —  Special  demurrer,  it-  pleading,  a 
demurrer  to  a  pleading  on  the  ground  of  some  defect 
of  form  which  is  specially  set  forth.  —  Special  deposit, 
a  deposit  made  of  a  particular  thing  with  the  depos- 
itary, distinguished  from  an  irregular  deposit.  Bur- 
rill.  Bouvier.  —  Special  grace,  ( Theol.)  extraordinary 
grace,  or  such  as  is  given  to  some  jMsrsons  only  ;  — 
opposed  to  common  grace.  Hook.  —  Special  injunction, 
in  practice,  an  injunction  by  which  parties  are  re- 
strained from  committing  waste,  damage,  or  injury 
to  property. —  Special  jury,  in  practice,  a  jury  or- 
dered by  the  court  on  the  motion  of  either  party,  in 
cases  of  unusual  importance  or  intricacy,  —  called 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  instituted,  a  struck 
jury.  —  Special  i^sue,  a  plea  to  the  action  which 
denies  some  particular  material  allegation,  which  is 
in  effect  a  denial  of  the  entire  right  of  action.  Bur 
rill.  —  Special  movement,  (Bot.)  the  moving  or  bending 
of  one  part  of  a  plant  upon  another,  to  assume  a 
particular  position.  Gray.  —  Special  occupant,  (Law.) 
a  person  having  a  special  right  to  enter  upon 
and  occupy  lands  granted  pur  auter  vie  on  the  death 
of  the  tenant,  and  during  the  life  of  cestui  qui  vie. 
This  doctrine  of  special  occupancy  has  been  adopted 
in  some  of  the  United  States,  but  not  recognized  in 
others.  —  Special  partner,  a  partner  with  a  limited  or 
restricted  responsibility  ;  a  member  of  a  limited  part- 
nersliip,  who  furnishes  certain  funds  to  the  common 
stock,  and  whose  liability  extends  no  farther  than  the 
fund  furnished. —  Special  partnership,  a  partnership 
limited  to  a  particular  branch  of  business,  or  to  one 
particular  subject.  —  Special  plea,  a  special  kind  of 
idea  in  bar,  distinguished  by  this  name  from  the  gen- 
eral issue,  and  consisting  usually  of  some  new  aHirm- 
ative  matter,  though  it  may  also  be  in  the  form  of  a 
traverse  or  denial.  —  S/iecial  pleader,  in  English  prac- 
tice, a  person  whose  profession  and  occupation  is  to 
give  verbal  or  written  opinions  uiwn  statements  made 
verbally  or  in  writing,  and  to  draw  pleadings,  civil 
or  criminal,  and  such  practical  proceedings  as  may 
be  out  of  the  usual  course.  —  Special  pleading,  the 
popular  denomination  of  the  science  of  pleading,  so 
■called  from  the  special  pleas,  which  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  in  it.  Perhaps  the  term  special  may  have 
been  used  to  distinguish  it  from  pleading  which,  in 
the  popular  sense,  imports  oral  arguments  at  the  bar. 

—  Special  pniperty,  a  property  of  the  special  quality  or 
temporary  kind,  arising  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  acquired,  such  as  the  prop- 
erty of  things  lost,  until  the  right  owner  is  discovered. 

—  Special  rule,  in  practice,  a  rule  granted  upon  the 
actual  motion  of  counsel  in  court,  as  distinguished 
from  a  common  rule,  or  rule  of  course.  —  Special  trav- 
erse, in  pleading,  a  peculiar  form  of  traverse  or  denial, 
the  design  of  which,  as  distinguished  from  a  common 
traverse,  is  to  explain  or  qualify  the  denial,  instead 
of  putting  it  in  the  direct  and  absolute  form.  —  Special 
trust,  a  trust  in  which  a  trustee  is  appointed  for  some 
purpose  particularly  designated.  —  Special  verdict,  in 
practice,  a  s[)ecial  finding  of  the  facts  of  a  case  by  a 
jury,  leaving  to  the  court  the  application  of  the  law 
to  the  facts  thus  found.    Burrill.    Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  Special  and  especial  are  considered  as  the 
same,  both  being  derived  from  the  Latin  word  spe- 
ciahs.  The  adjective  special  is  more  used  than  ba-- 
pecial;  but  the  adverb  especially  is  more  used  than 
specially.  Special  is  that  which  comes  under  the  gen- 
eral ;  the  particular  is  that  which  comes  under  the 
special.  Hence  we  speak  of  a  special  rule  and  a  par- 
ticular case.  Special  messenger,  act,  pleading,  or  provi- 
dence ;  especial  manner  ;  particular  object,  instance ; 
specific  property,  gravity,  medicine. 

SPE"CIAL,  w.  1.  t  A  particular.  Hammond. 

2.  One  specially  appointed,     [r.]       Dickens. 

SPE"GIAL-IST  (spgsh'jMst),  n.  A  person  de- 
voted to  a  specialty  or  particular  subject  or 
pursuit ;  a  practical  man.  Qu.  Rev. 
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SPE-C1-AL'1-TY  (8p«sh-e-5r?-te),  n.  [It  speciali 
ta ;  Fr.  specialite.] 

1.  Specialty.  Hale. 
.    2.  The  quaUty  of  the  species.  E.  C.  Otte. 

SPE9-!-AL-I-ZA'TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  specializ- 
ing ;  particularization.  Mill. 

t  SPE"CIAL-IZE  (sp6sh'?l-Iz),  v.  a.  To  partiou- 
larize  ;  to  reduce  from  a  more  general  significa- 
tion ;  to  mention  specially.  iiheldon. 

SPE"CIAL-LY  (spfesh'sil-le),  ad.  1.  In  a  special 
manner  ;  particularly  above  others.       Chaucer. 

2.  Not  in  a  common  way  ;  peculiarly. 

If  there  be  matter  of  law  that  carries  any  diflSeulty,  the 
jury  may  . .  .  find  it  s}>ccialty.  Jlale. 

3.  For  a  special  object.  "  Congress  was  spe- 
ciaUy  convened."  Pub.  Doc. 

Syn.  — See  Special. 

SPE"CIAL-TV  (spesh'sil-te),  n.  1.  A  particular  or 
peculiar  case  ;  particularity. 

On  these  two  general  heads  all  other  specialties  are  depen- 
dent. Hooker. 

2.  A  special  or  particular  object  of  pursuit 
or  of  study  ;  as,  "  Music  is  his  specialty." 

3.  (Law.)  A  contract  or  obligation  under 
seal ;  a  contract  by  deed ;  an  instrument  in 
writing,  sealed  and  delivered.  Burrili. 

SPE'CI?  (spe'she),  n.  [Fr.  esp^ce.]  Coin  ;  gold, 
silver,  &c.,  coined  and  used  as  a  circulating 
medium.  Brande. 

9S''(Law.)  The  term  specie  is  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  paper  money,  which  in  some  countries  is 
emitted  by  government,  and  is  a  mere  engagement 
which  represents  specie.  Bank  paper  in  the  United 
States  is  also  called  paper  money.  Specie  is  the  only 
constitutional  money  in  this  country.     Bouvier. 

SPE'Cip?  (spS'shez),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.  species, 
sight,  form,  appearance,  species  ;  specio,  to  be- 
hold ;  It.  specie,  spezie ;  Sp.  especie  ;  Fr.  esp}ce.'] 

1.  Appearance  to  the  senses  or  the  mind ; 
sensible  or  intellectual  representation. 

The  species  of  the  letters  illuminated  with  indlpo  and  vio- 
let appeared  so  confused  and  indistinct  that  I  could  not  rend 
them.  SeKtmi. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  individuals  allied  by 
common  characters,  and  subordinate  to  a  genus 
or  a  sub-genus  ;  a  group.  Bentley. 

4®- In  zoology  and  botany,  specira  is  founded  on 
identity  of  form  and  structure,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal. The  principal  characteristic  ot  species,  in  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  is  the  power  to  produce  beings 
like  themselves,  who  are  also  productive.  A  species 
may  be  modified  by  external  influences,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  races  or  varieties ,  but  it  never  abandons  ilu 
own  proper  character  to  assume  another.  In  mine." 
alopy  speaes  is  determined,  according  to  some  writers, 
by  identity  if  physical  properties,  as  specific  gravit;', 
hardness,  &c.  ;  according  to  others,  by  perfect  iden^ 
tity  of  chemical  composition,  the  natural  properties 
going  for  nothing.  In  some  mineralogical  systems, 
the  term  genus  is  dropped,  and  the  species  is  inado 
Bubordinate  to  the  order  or  the  section.  Prichard 
Shepard.     Dana. 

3.  Kind ;  sort ;  description. 

[Gainsborough]  invented  a  new  species  of  iramatic  paint 
Ing,  in  which,  probably,  he  will  never  be  e<iualled.  Jicynuldt 

4.  t  A  spectacle;  a' public  show. 

Shows  and  species  serve  best  with  the  people.       Bacon 

5.  t  Hard  money  ;  coin  ;  specie. 

There  was,  in  the  splendor  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  le» 
quantity  of  current  species  in  Europe  than  there  is  now. 

Aitmthnot 

6.  t  {Med.)  Any  simple  ingredient  of  a  com- 
pound medicine: — a  name  formerly  given  to 
any  compound  powder.     Johnson.     Dinujlison. 

7.  {Logic.)  A  predicable  which  is  considered 
as  expressing  the  whole  essence  of  the  individ- 
uals of  which  it  is  affirmed.  Whately. 

8.  {Math.)  A  subdivision  of  an  order,  as  of 
lines  or  a  surface.  Davies  &  Peck 

9.  {Civil  Law.)  Form;  figure ;  fashion  or 
shape.  Burrili. 

Syn.  —  Species  is  a  collection  of  individuals,  of 
animals,  plants,  &c.,  comprehended  under  a  genum 
genus  is  a  subdivision  of  trifce  ;  tribe,  oC  order ;  and 
order,  of  class.  —  See  Kind. 

SP?-CIF'IC,         )  a.       [L.   species,     appearance, 
SP?-ClF'I-CAL,  )  kind,  and  facio,  to  make ;  It. 
specifico;  Sp.  cspecifico  ;  Fr.  specifique.] 

1."  That  makes  a  thing  of  the  species  of  which 
it  is;  noting  those  characteristics  of  a  thing 
which  are  common  to  all  the  individuals  of  the 
same  species  ,  distinguishing  one  species  from 
others,  or   an   individual  of  one  species  from 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  if,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  Q,  V.  V.  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL;   h£:IR,  HERi 
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those  of  others,  ' '  Having  only  a  general  or 
specijical  iduiitity."  Cudworth. 

Aa  to  lliv  tiHcific  nature  of  it<  acts,  it  [tho  underntaiidinc] 
il  drtiTininud  l>y  the  ol>j<'ct.  Houth, 

To  talk  of  riitcijic  ditl'ercncc«  In  nature,  without  rcftTcnce 
to  general  Idea*  and  nauien,  it  to  tallc  unintelligibly.     Lockt. 

2.  Specified  ;  that  is  particularised. 

To  compel  the  pcrforraanco  of  tlie  contract,  and  recover 
the  sitcfu/iful  aum  due.  Btackttone. 

3.  (Med.)  Having  the  property  of  outing 
some  particular  disease.  Bacon. 

4.  (Law.)  Having  a  certain  form  or  designa- 
tion ;  observing  a  certain  form  ;  precise.  BurriU. 

Speci/U  character,  the  difference  which  distin- 
giiisheH  one  species  from  others  of  tlie  same  f^eiius. — 
Specific  gravity.  See  Gravity. —  Specific  heat,  the 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  tlie  temperature  of 
any  body  a  single  degree,  or  tlirougli  a  certain  num- 
ber of  degrees,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  produce  the  same  change  of  temperature 
in  an  e<|ual  weight  of  water ;  capacity  for  lieat. 
JUillrr. —  Specific  Utracy,  (Imw.)  a  legacy  or  gift  by 
will  of  a  particular  spocihed  thing,  as  of  a  horse,  a 

piece  of  furniture,  and   the   like.     BurriU Specific 

natne,  the  name  of  a  specie-',  or  tlie  name  which,  a|)- 
pond '<!  to  the  name  of  the  genus,  constitutes  the 
name  of  the  species. —  Specific  performance,  {Imw.) 
performance  of  a  contract  in  the  precise  form,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  precise  terms,  agreed  upon.    BurriU. 

Syn.  — See  Special. 
BPjP-CiF'IC  n.     1.  (Med.)  A  substance  to  which 
is  attributed  the  property  of  removing,  directly, 
one  disease  rather  than  any  other.     Dunglison. 

2.  Something  certain  to  ertect  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used  ;  an  unfailing  agent.  "  A  spe- 
cific  to  awaken  sadness."  Lady  Morgan. 

Each  vyinK  with  the  other  who  should  recommend  the 
most  ai)provcd  specific  for  getting  out  the  stain  of  red  wine. 

Jl.  More. 

SPp-ClF'l-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  a  specific  manner. 
SPe-CIF'l-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 

of  being  specifical.  Ash. 

t  SPp-ClF'l-CATE,  V.  a.    To  specify.  Hale. 

8PEt,;-!-FI-cA'TION,  n.      [It.  specificazione ;  Sp. 

especificacion ;  Fr.  specification.'] 

1.  The  act  of  specifying,  or  the  state  of  being 
specified ;  particular  mention  ;  statement  of  par- 
ticulars or  in  detail ;  particularization. 

A  fpecification  of  a  few  improvements  will  add  but  little 
to  the  sum  of  my  transgressions.  Knox. 

2.  The  act  of  placing  in  a  particular  species ; 
determination  or  notation  of  the  properties 
which  distinguish  one  thing  from  others. 

The  principle  of  ^iKciJicarion  is,  that  heings  the  most  like 
or  honiogcneous  disagree  or  are  heterogeneous  in  some  rc- 
■pei^t.  Fleming. 

3.  A  written  instrument  containing  an  exact 
and  minute  description,  account,  or  enumera- 
tion of  particulars,  as  of  an  invention,  Bouvier. 

SPg-crF'jC-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  spe- 
cific ;  specificalness.  Todd. 

SPE(j;'j-FIED,  p.  a.  Specially  designated;  partic- 
ularized ;  as,  "  A  specified  sum." 

SPE^j;'I-FY  (spgs'e-fi),  V.  a.  [It.  specificare  ;  Sp. 
especificar;  Fr.  sppcifier.]  [i.  si-ecified  ; />/;. 
SPECIFYING,  SPECIFIED.]  lo  mention,  name, 
or  indicate  with  some  particular  marks  of  dis- 
tinction ;  to  designate  particularly,  or  in  detail ; 
to  partictilarize. 

St.  Peter  doth  not  fpecify  wb-t  Sie  waters  were.      Burnet. 
Sjm.  — i^ee  Name. 

srF.-CiL'LUM,  n.    {S'vg.)  A  stylet.    DungUson. 

SPEC'I-MEN  (spSs'e-m^n),  n.  [L.,  from  specio,  to 
behold.]  A  part  of  any  thing  exhibited  that  the 
rest  may  bo  known  ;  copy  ;  a  pattern  ;  a  sample. 

Several  persons  liave  exhibited  itpecitnens  of  this  art  before 
Uiullitudus  of  beholders.  Ailclimn. 

Syn.  —  See  Copy,  Model. 
^•SPE-C|.Os'|-TV,  n.    Speciousness.       H.  More. 
ePE'CIOrs   (spe'shus),  a.     [L.  speciosits  ;  spcdo, 

to  behold  ;    It.  specioso  ;  Sp.  especioso ;  Fr.  .vp»>'- 

cieitx.] 

1.  Pleasing  or  striking  at  first  view  ;  superfi- 
cially fair ;  showy.  "  Specious  forms."     Milfon. 

That  i^ieciowi  monster,  my  accomplished  snare.        MiUon. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  truth  or  propri- 
ety ;  not  solidly  but  apparently  good  or  right ; 
colorable  ;  plausible  ;  ostensible. 

Temptation  is  of  greater  danger  because  It  is  covered  with 
tne  ."/K-cioiiic  names  of  good  nature  and  good  manners.  Roger: 
Who  truth  from  sjipciom  falsehood  can  divide, 
lias  all  the  gownsmen's  skill  without  their  pride.   Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Plausible. 
PI'E  (;i()I,'S-LY  (spc'slnis-l?),  ad.     In  a  specious 
manner;  with  speciousness.  Hammond. 
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SPE'CIOVS-NfiSS,  n.    The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  specious  ;  plausibility.  Ash. 

8Pfi(;K,  n.     [A.  S.  specca.'\ 

1.  A  small  spot  of  a  aifferent  color  from  that 
of  the  surface  it  is  upon,  or  of  which  it  forms  a 
part ;  a  small  discoloration  ;  a  blemish  ;  stain. 

The  bottom  consisting  of  gray  sand  with  black  niieckt.  Anton. 

2.  A  small  piece  ;  a  bit.  Clarke. 

3.  The  sole  of  a  shoe.  [Local,  £ng.]     Forbv. 

4.  Blubber,  as  of  whales.  Ogilvie. 
Syn.— See  Blemish. 

SPfiCK,    V.   a.      [i.    specked;    pp.    specking, 

SPECKED.] 

1.  To  spot ;  to  mark  or  stain  in  drops  or  spots 
"  Specked  with  gold."  Milton. 

2.  To  put  a  sole  upon,  as  a  shoe.  Forby. 
SPftcK'-FALLS,  n.  pi.     (Na%a.)  In  the  whale- 
fishery,  falls  for  hoisting  the  blubber  and  bone 
from  a  whale.                                               Ogilvie. 

3PECK'LE  (spSk'kl),  n.    [A  dim.  of  apccA.  — Dut. 
spikkel.]     A  small  speck ;  a  little  spot. 

An  huge  great  serpent  all  with  speckles  pied.       Spenser. 
SPfiCK'LE   (spSk'kl),    v.    a.     [i.   SPECKLED;   pp. 
SPECXLiNO,  SPECKLED.]     To  mark  with  small 
specks  or  spots  of  a  difterent  color. 

Infinite  numbers  of  a  sort  of  moth  elegantly  speckled  with 
red,  black,  and  white.  Cook. 


SPECK' LED  (spfik'kld),  a.  Marked  or  covered 
with  speckles  or  small  specks.  Spenser. 

SPECK'LED-NESS  (spdk'ld-iifis),  n.  The  State  of 
being  speckled.  Ash. 

SPECK'SION-gR  (sp«k'8hvii-?r),  n.  In  the  whale- 
fishery,  the  man  who  directs  the  operation  of 
cutting  up  a  whale.  Ogilvie. 

SPECKT,  n.    A  woodpecker.  —  See  Speight. 

SPEC'TA-CLE  (8p«k't?-kl),  n.  [L.  spectaculum  ; 
specto,  to  behold  ;  It.  spettacolo ;  Sp.  espectacu- 
lo ;  Fr.  spectacle.'] 

1.  Any  thing  that  may  be  seen ;  a  sight. 
The  dreadful  sj/ectacle  of  that  sad  house  of  pride.  Spenser. 

2.  Any  thing  exhibited  to  the  view  as  re- 
markable ;  an  exhibition  ;  a  show  ;  a  pageant. 

In  open  place  produced  they  me 
To  be  a  public  spectacle  to  all.  Skak. 

3.  pi.  An  optical  instrument,  consisting  of 
two  lenses  set  in  a  frame,  for  assisting  or  cor- 
recting the  defects  of  imperfect  vision.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Show. 

SPEC'TA-CLE-Bg-STRlD',  a.  Wearing  specta- 
cles, as  the  nose.  Coicper. 

SPEC'TA-CLED  (sp«k't9-kld),  a.  Furnished  with, 
or  wearing,  spectacles.  Shak. 

SPEC'TA-CLE-MAK'eR,  n.  A  maker  of  specta- 
cles to  assist  imperfect  vision.  Ash. 

SP?C-TAC'U-LAR,  a.  1.  Relating  to  shows. 
'•  Spectacular  sports."     [r.]  Dr.  Hickes. 

2.  Pertaining  to  spectacles,  or  glasses  for  as- 
sisting vision.  Campbell. 

tSPpc-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  spectatio.]  Regard; 
respect.  Harvey. 

SPpC-TA'TOR,  n.  [L.  spectator;  specto,  to  be- 
hold ;  It,  spettatore ;  Sp.  espcctador ;  Fr.  spcc- 
taieur.]  One  present  and  looking  on  without 
taking  part ;  a  looker-on  ;  a  beholder ;  observer. 

The  tame  spectators  of  his  deeds  of  war.  Pope. 

8P£C-TA-TO'R|-AL,  a.   Pertaining  to  a  spectator. 

I  shall  publish  the  following  edict  bv  virtue  of  that  niierta- 
torial  authority  with  which  I  sUnd  invested.  Aihtiscm. 

SPpc-TA'TOR-SHlP,  n.     The  act  of  beholding; 

the  state  of  a  spectator.  Sliak 

SP(;C-TA'TRPSS, 

SPgC-TA'TRlX, 


in 

S  k 


[L.  specfatrix.']    A  female 
looker-on  or  beholder. 


Like  Helen  in  the  night  when  Troy  was  sacked, 
Sjiectutnitt  of  the  mischief  which  »1ie  made. 


Kowe. 

SPECTRAL,  rt.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
spectres  or  apparitions ;  ghostly. 

Some  of  the  siiectral  appearances  which  he  had  been  told 
ofin  a  winter's  evening.  sir  W.Scott, 

SPECTRE  ^sjiSk'tvir),  n.  [L.  spectrttm,  an  image, 
an  apparition  ;  specio,  to  behold  ;  It.  spettro  ; 
Sp.  espcctro  ;  Fr.  spectre.]  An  apparition  ;  an 
appearance  of  a  person  who  is  dead  ;  a  ghost ; 
a  spirit ;  a  phantom  ;  a  phantasm. 

Com'st  thou  alive  to  view  the  Stvgian  bounds. 
Where  the  wan  si>ectrrs  walk  eternal  rounds? 

Syn.  — See  Apparition. 
SPfeC'TRE-PKO'PLED  (8i)«k't?r-p«'pld),  a.    Peo- 
pled by  spectres  or  ghosts.  Clarke. 


Pope. 


SPECULATIVE 

SPfic'TRVM,  n. ;  pi.  spEc'tr*.  [L.]    (Opt.)  Rep. 
resentation  ;  appearance ;  image. 

Solar  spectrum,  a  beautiful,  ubiong  imane  of  the 
■un,  exhibiting  the  liueM  of  the  raiiibuw,  fonned  on  a 
wall  or  a  screen,  in  a  darkened  rouin,  by  a  lieam  of 
solar  light  tr.inKmittod  through  a  triangular  glaaa 
primii,  and  xeparaled  by  refraction  into  im  primary 
colors  ;  prismatic  sfiertrum.  Ikwides  the  colored  rayi, 
the  spectrum  contains  Iherinal  or  heating  rays,  the 
iiiaximum  intensity  of  which  nearly  coincides  with  the 
red  rays  ;  and  chemical  rays,  the  maximum  inleiunly 
of  which  IS  found  in  and  a  little  beyond  tlie  violet 
rays.  See  Primary  Colors.- CAromotif  spectrum, 
a  name  applied  to  the  colored,  visible  rays  of  ih« 
solar  spectrum.—  Thermal  spectrum,  a  name  applied 
to  the  invisible  tliermal  or  heating  r.iys  ot  the  solar 
spectrum.  —  Chemictil  spectrum,  a  name  applied  lo  llie 
invisible  chemical  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Brew- 
ster. Peschel. —  Ocular  spectrum,  the  apparition  or 
image  of  an  object  which  has  lieeii  steadily  viewed 
for  some  time,  seen  after  the  eye  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  object.  The  color  of^  the  object  and  that  ol 
the  image  or  spectrum  are  complementary  to  each 
other,  or  together  make  white  light.  Thus,  if  the 
eye,  after  having  been  fixed  upon  a  mark  in  the  centre 
of  a  red  wafer  placed  on  a  sheet  of  while  pafier,  la 
turned  upon  the  white  paper,  a  circular  s|K)t  of  bluish- 
green,  of  the  same  size  aii  the  wafer.  Is  seen,  the  part 
of  the  retina  occupied  by  the  red  image  having  become 
deadened  to  red  light,  and  sensible  only  to  the  other 
rays  in  the  white  light  of  the  paper.  Brcvster. 

SP£c'y-LAR,  a.  fL.  specularis;  It.  apeculare; 
Sp.  especulario  ;  Fr.  sprculaire.] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  mirror  or  looking- 
glass.     "  The  use  of  specular  stone."      Donne. 

A  specular  body  to  reflect  that  color  to  the  eye.  Boyle. 

2.  Affording  view  or  prospect.  "  This  specu- 
lar motint."  MiUon. 

3.  Aiding  the  sight,  as  a  magnifying  glass. 

Thy  specular  orb 
Apply  to  well-dissected  kernels.  J.  Philipe. 

49*  "  Dr.  Johnson  has  unjustly  taxed  Philips  with 
using  the  word  iiiipro|M-rly  in  the  passage  cited." 
Seafer.  —  "  It  is  an  old  French  meaning,  of  which 
he  was  not  aware."     Todd. 

SP£C  V-LATE,  v.  n,  [L.  specular,  speculattis  ; 
specula,  a  look-out ;  specio,  to  behokl ;  It.  spe- 
culare  ;  Sp.  especular ;  Fr.  esptculer,]     [».  spec- 

ILATED  ;  pp.  SPECULATING,  SPEClLATED.l 

1.  To  meditate ;  to  contemplate ;  to  take  a 
view  of  any  thing  with  the  mind  ;  to  theorize. 

To  sjiecvlale  is,  from  premises  given  or  assumed,  but  con- 
sidered unquestionable,  as  the  constituted  point  of  ohnerva- 
tion.  to  h>ok  abroad  upon  the  whole  field  of  intellectual  vision, 
and  fhince  to  decide  upon  the  true  form  and  dimension  cH 
all  which  meets  the  view.  Monk, 

2.  To  lay  out  money  with  a  view  to  more  than 
usual  success  in  trade ;  to  incur  risks  in  busi- 
ness in  the  hope  of  large  remuneration.  Homans. 

t SPEC'IJ-LATE,  v.  a.    To  consider  attentively; 

to  meditate  upon.  Brotcne. 

SPEC-y-LA'TIQN,  n.     [L.  speculatio;  It.  specti- 

lazione;  Sp.  espectilacion  ;  Fr.  spt-cu lotion^ 

1.  The  act  of  speculating ;  intellectual  exam- 
ination ;  mental  view ;  contemplation. 

Thenceforth  to  sfteculatitms  high  or  deep 

I  turned  my  thoughts,  and  with  capacious  mind 

Considered  all  things  visible.  Milton. 

2.  That  part  of  philosophy  which  is  neither 
practiciil  nor  experimental ;  mental  scheme  not 
reduced  to  practice,  or  mental  view  not  substan- 
tiated by  fact ;  a  theory  ;  a  scheme. 

Whatever  preference,  therefore,  in  ^xculation,  he  might 
give  to  the  republican  form,  he  could  not,  with  these  princi- 
ples, be  practically  an  enemy  to  the  govemmcnt  of  kings. 

Bp.  Itor^eif. 

3.  The  act  of  laying  out  money,  or  of  incur- 
ring extensive  risks,  with  a  view  to  m»re  than 
usual  success  in  trade.  A.  Smith. 

4.  t  Examination  by  the  eye  ;  ocular  view. 
lA-t  us  descend  now,  therefore,  from  this  top 

Of  .'iM-cnlatioH.  Milton. 

5.  t  Power  or  faculty  of  sight. 

Thou  hast  no  sjircuhitioH  in  those  eyes 

Which  thou  dost  glare  with.  Skak. 

Syn.  — See  Theory. 
SP£c'y-LA-TlST,«.  A  speculator:  —  a  theorixer 

Fresh  confidence  the  spmilatift  takes 

From  every  hair-brained  proselyte  he  make*.     OMrper. 

SPfiC'V-LA-TlVE,  a.     [It.  specttlatiro ;  Sp.  espe- 
culativo ;  Fr.  spvatlatif.] 

1.  Given  to  speculation  ;  contemplative. 

The  mind  of  man  being  by  nature  speculatire.       Jhoker. 

2.  Pertaining  to  speculation  or  theory ;  nei- 
ther practical,  experimental,  nor  substantiated 
by  fact ,  theoretical ;  ideal. 

The  s/iecvlative  part  of  philosophy  is  metaphysics.    TbI 

aiecHlalirr  i>art  of  mathematics  is  that  which  has  no  ajiplica. 
on  to  the  arts.  /IcwtN^ 
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3.  Pertaining  to  speculation  in  trade,  or  pe- 
cuniary ventures  on  the  chance  of  profit. 

The  gpeculative  merchant  exercises  no  one  regular,  estab- 
lished, or  well-known  branch  of  business.  A.  Smith. 

4.  Pertaining  to  vision  or  sight.  Coxoper. 

5.  t  Prying  ;  inquisitive.  Bacon. 

SPEC'y-LA-TlVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  speculative  man- 
ner ;  ideally ;  theoretically.  Swift. 

SPEC'U-LA-TJVE-NESS,  n.  The  State  or  the 
quality  of  being  speculative.  Scott. 

«PEC'y-LA-TOR,  n.  1.  One  who  speculates;  a 
speculatist ;  a  theorizer.  More. 

2.  One  who  speculates  in  trade ;  one  who 
deals  in  stocks  or  the  funds,  who  buys  lands  or 
goods  upon  the  chance  of  a  rise  in  price,  or  who 
incurs  any  other  pecuniary  risk,  in  the  expecta- 
tion or  hope  of  large  remuneration.        On.  Obt 

3.  An  observer  ;  a  contcmplator.        Browne. 

4.  t  A  spy ;  a  watcher. 

All  the  boats  had  one  speculator,  to  pve  notice  when  the 
fish  approached.  Broome. 

t  SPEU-y-LA-TO'RI-AL,  a.     1.  Pertaining  to  spy- 
ing. '  Blount. 
2.  Speculative;  contemplative.  Bailey. 

SPEC'U-LA-TO-RY,   a.     1.    Exercising   specula- 
tion ;  theorizing  ;  speculative.  Carew. 
2.  Calculated  for  spying  or  viewing.     "  Spec- 
zilatory  outposts."                                       Warton. 

SPEC'U-LIST,  n.    An  observer.  Goldsmith. 

SPEC'U-L6m,  n. ;  pi.  sp6c'u-la.     [L.] 

1.  A  mirror  ;  a  looking-glass.  Boyle. 

2.  ( Opt  J)  A  metallic  mirror,  especially  one  of 
those  which  are  used  in  the  construction  of  re- 
flecting telescopes.  Nichol. 

3.  (Surg.)  An  instrument,  of  various  con- 
struction, for  dilating  cavities,  and  facilitating 
their  examination.  Dunylison. 

4.  {Nat.  Hist.)  The  bright  spot  on  the  wings 
of  ducks,  &c.  Maunder. 

SPEC'U-LUM-MET'AL,  n.  An  alloy,  usually  of 
tin  and  copper,  used  for  making  reflectors  of 
telescopes.  Tomlinson. 

SPED,  i.  &  p.  from  speed.    See  Speed. 

t  SPEECE,  n.    Kind  ;  species.  B.  Jonson. 

SPEECH,  n.  [A.  S.  sprcBC,  spcec ;  Frs.  spreke ; 
Dut.  spraak  ;  Ger.  sprache ;  Dan.  sprog  ;  Sw. 
sprdk ;  Icel.  speki,  wisdom.] 

1.  Articulate  utterance ;  the  expression  of 
thoughts  by  means  of  the  voice  as  modified  in 
its  passage  through  the  vocal  organs. 

The  elementary  qualities  of.  .  .  speech  are  tone,  time,  and 
force.  But  of  these  the  principal  mwlifications  are  common- 
ly called  by  grammarians  accent,  quantity,  and  emphasis. 

Sir  J.  StoddaH. 

2.  Words  as  expressing  thoughts  ;  language. 

To  such  questions  as,  How  many  cases,  how  many  parts 
of  i!;<eecA,  how  many  irregular  verbs,  are  there  in  English? 
no  cautious  grammarian  would  venture  an  unqualiiied  an- 
»wer.  Latham. 

3.  A  particular  tongue,  as  distinct  from  others. 
There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not 

heard.  Ps.  xix.  3. 

4.  An  observation  expressed  in  words  ;  a  re- 
mark ;  talk  ;  mention  ;  saying. 

Smile  you  [at]  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool?  Shak. 

Speech  of  a  man's  self  ought  to  be  seldom.         Bacon. 

5.  A  public  or  formal  address  ;  a  set  dis- 
course ;  an  oration  ;  an  harangue. 

Burke  may  be  thought  greatly  inferior  to  Pitt  and  Fox, 
if  we  judge  of  him  by  his  speeches  as  he  delivered  them,  but 
greatlV  superior  to  both,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  him  by  his 
sjieeches  as  he  published  them.  C".  Butler. 

6.  Declaration  of  thoughts. 

I,  with  leave  of  speech  implored,  replied.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Speech,  oration,  karansue,  and  discourse,  all 
(leiiute  a  set  form  of  words  spoken  on  some  subject, 
and  addressed  to  some  persons  or  a  body  of  men.  A 
member  of  Parliament,  of  Congress,  or  of  a  legislative 
body  makes  a  speech  ;  an  oration  is  a  formal  speech  de- 
livered on  some  particular  occasion,  as  a  public  funeral, 
tile  4tli  of  July,  &c.  ;  an  harangue,  on  some  exciting 
topic,  is  addressed  to  the  multitude ;  a  discourse  is 
delivered  from  the  pulpit See  Language. 


t  SPEECH,  V.  n.    To  make  a  speech. 


Pyle. 


SPEECH'FUL,  a.   Having  an  abundance  of  words 
at  command  ;  fluent ;  voluble.        N.  Brit.  Rev. 

SPEECH-l-FI-CA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  speechify- 
ing or  haranguing.    [Low.]    Ec.  Rev.    Ed.  Rev. 

SPEECH'J-FY,  V.  n.      LEng.  speech  and  L.  facio, 
to  make.]     [i.  speechified;  pp.  speechify- 


ing,  SPEECHIFIED.]      To  make  a  speech  or 
speeches ;    to  harangue.      [Colloquial  or   vul- 
gar.] Ch.  Ob.     Kinglake. 
SPEECH'ING,  n.   Act  of  making  a  speech.  Clarke. 

SPEECH'LfSS,  a.  Lacking  the  power,  or  de- 
prived, of  speech  ;  physically  unable  to  speak  ; 
mute;  dumb; — not  speaking;  silent. 
He  fell  down,  foamed  at  mouth,  and  was  speechless.  SJiak. 
He  that  never  hears  a  word  spoken,  it  is  no  wonder  he  re- 
main sjteechless;  as  any  one  must  do  wlio  from  an  infant 
should  be  bred  up  among  mutes.  Holder. 

Syn.—  See  Dumb. 

SPEECH'L^SS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
speechless.  Bacon. 

SPEECH'-MAK-|;r,  n.  One  who  makes  a  speech 
or  oration.  Arbuthnot. 

SPEED,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  spedan ;  Dut.  spoeden  ;  Ger. 
sputen,  spuden.  —  Gr.  ai^fifno,  to  make  haste.] 

[i.  SPED  ;  pp.  SPEEDING,  SPED.] 

1.  To  make  haste  ;  to  move  with  celerity. 

If  prayers 
Could  alter  high  decrees,  I  to  that  place 
Would  speed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard.     Milton, 

2.  To  have  success  ;  to  succeed  ;  to  prosper. 

I  told  you  then  he  should  prevail,  and  speed 
In  his  bad  errand.  Milton. 

These  were  violators  of  the  first  temple:  and  those  that 
profaned  and  abused  the  second  si>ed  no  better.  South. 

3.  To  have  any  condition,  good  or  bad ;  to  be 
in  any  state  or  condition  ;  to  fare. 

Ships  heretofore  in  seas  like  fishes  sped. 

The  mightiest  still  upon  the  smallest  fed.  Dryden. 

SPEED,  V.  a.     [Fr.  expedier.'] 

1.  To  despatch  or  send  in  haste ;   to   send 
away  quickly. 

He  sped  him  thence  home  to  his  habitation.         Fairfax. 

2.  To  hasten  ;  to  put  into  quick  motion  ;  to 
accelerate  ;  to  expedite  ;  to  press  forward. 

The  priest  replied  no  more. 
But  sped  his  steps  along  the  hoarse-resounding  shore.  Dryden. 

3.  To  bring  to  a  conclusion  ;  to  carry  through. 

Judicial  acts  . . .  are  sped  in  open  court  at  the  instance  of 
one  or  both  of  the  parties.  Aylijf'e. 

4.  To  assist ;  to  help  forward  ;  to  advance. 

True  friendship's  laws  are  by  this  rule  expressed, 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest.  Pope. 

5.  To  make  prosperous ;  to  cause  to  succeed. 

By  a  very  unusual  concurrence  of  providential  events, 
[he]  happened  to  be  sped.  Fell. 

6.  t  To  acquaint ;  to  make  to  be  versed.  "  In 
Chaucer  I  am  sped."  Skelton. 

7.  To  kill ;  to  destroy  ;  to  despatch,     [u.] 
He  sped  the  centaur  with  one  single  thrust.        Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Hasten. 

SPEED,  n.     [A.  S.  sped;  Dut.  spaed  ;  Ger.  spute.'] 

1.  Quickness  ;  celerity  ;  swiftness  ;  haste  ;  ve- 
locity ;  despatch ;  rapid  pace  or  course. 

He  ran  away  with  such  speed  as  made  it  hopeless  to  follow 

him.  Cook. 

Gallop  after  him  . . .  with  full  speed.  Sicift. 

2.  Success ;  good  fortune ;  event ;  issue. 

I  pray  thee  send  rae  good  speed  this  day.        Gen.  xxiv.  12. 

The  prince,  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 

Of  the  queen's  sfieed,  is  gone.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Haste,  Quickness. 

SPEED'^R,  n.    One  who  speeds.  Chapman. 

t  SPEED'FUL,  a.    Serviceable ;  useful.  Wickliffe. 

t  SPEED'Fi)l-LY,  ad.  Speedily  ;  quickly.  Fisher. 

SPEED'J-LY,  ad.    With  speed  ;  quickly.       Shak. 

SPEED'I-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  speedy  ; 
swiftness  ;  quickness  ;  nimbleness.     Chapman. 

SPEED'LeSS,  a.  Unsuccessful  ;  unfortunate  ; 
not  prosperous.  "  Speedless  wooers."  Chapman. 

SPEED'WELL,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Veronica,  one  species  of 
which,  Verotiica  officinalis,  or  common  speed- 
well, was  once  extensively  used  as  a  substitute 
for  tea.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SPEED'y,  a.  Quick  in  motion  or  in  performance ; 
swift ;  nimble  ;  rapid  ;  hasty ;  hurrying. 

He,  making  sj^eedii  way  through  spersed  air, 
To  Morplu'us'  house  doth  hastily  repair.  Spenser. 

The  speedy  gleams  tlie  darkness  swallowed.  Bums. 

SPEER,  V.  a.  To  inquire.  —  See  Spere.  Brockett. 

t  SPEET,  V.  a.  [Dut.  spetan.  —  See  Spit.]  To 
stab.  Com.  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle. 

SPEIGHT  (spat),  n.  The  black  woodpecker:  — 
written  also  specht,  and  speckt.  Todd. 


SPEISS,  n.  [Ger.  speise,  mixed  metal.]  {Metal- 
lurgy.) Arseniuret  of  nickel.  Ure, 

SPEL'DJNG,  n.    A  dried  haddock.  Booth. 

SPELK,  n.  [A.  S.  spelc.']  A  splinter ;  a  small  stick 
to  fix  on  thatch  with.     [Local,  Eng.]         Grose. 

SPELL,  n.  [A.  S.  spell,  history,  speech,  doctrine, 
tidings;  Old  Ger.  spel,  spil;  Icel.  spiaU.] 

1.  t  A  story  ;  a  tale ;  a  narrative.       Chaucer. 

2.  A  form  of  words,  supposed  to  be  endowed 
with  magical  virtues ;  a  charm  consisting  of 
words  of  occult  power  ;  an  incantation. 

And,  as  the  old  swain  said,  she  can  unlock 
The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing  spell. 
If  she  be  right  invoked  in  warbled  song.  Milton. 

And  spoke  the  powerful  si>elh  that  babes  to  birth  disclose. 

Dryden. 

SPELL,  n.    [A.  S.  spclian,  to  take  another's  place.] 

1.  A  turn  of  work ;  a  vicissitude  of  labor ;  a 
short  time  spent  in  any  occupation  or  employ- 
ment. 

Their  toil  is  so  extreme  as  they  cannot  endure  it  above 
four  hours  in  a  day,  but  are  succeeded  by  spells.  t'arew. 

2.  A  short  turn  or  time ;  season.  "  This 
dreadful  spell  of  weather."  John  Randolph. 

Sjiain  has  obtained  a  breathing  i^ell  of  some  duration  from 
the  mternal  convulsions  which  have,  through  so  many  years, 
marred  her  prosperity.  Pres.  Tyler,  Jless.  to  Cong.  1844, 

>Kg"  In  this  sense,  provincial  in  England,  and  col- 
loquial in  the  United  States. 

SPELL,  V.  a.  [M.  Goth.  S2}ello7i,  to  narrate  ;  A.  S. 
spellian  ;  Dut.  spellen,  to  spell.  —  Fr.  epeler.'] 
[i.  spelled  or  spelt;  pp.  spelling,  spelled 
or  spelt.] 

1.  t  To  tell ;  to  relate  ;  to  narrate ;  to  teach. 

Might  I  that  holy  legend  find 

By  fairies  sjielt  in  mystic  rhymes.  Warton, 

2.  To  name,  write,  or  print,  with  the  proper 
letters  in  their  regular  order  ;  to  combine  in  Que 
form,  as  the  letters  of  a  word,  either  orally  or 
in  writing ;  to  form  by  correct  orthography. 

Sural  carvers,  who  with  knives  deface 
The  panels,  leaving  an  obscure,  rude  name 
In  characters  uncouth,  and  spelt  amiss.  Cowper, 

3.  To  read  ;  to  learn  ;  to  find  out ;  to  discov- 
er;—  sometimes  used  with  out. 

Whether  to  settle  peace,  or  to  unfold 

The  drift  of  hollow  states,  hard  to  be  spelled.        Milton. 

4.  To  charm  ;  to  fascinate.  "  He  was  much 
spelled  with  Eleanor  Talbot."  Sir  G.  Buck. 

5.  To  protect  by  spells  or  enchantment. 

Thor,  Freya,  Woden,  hear,  and  spell  your  Saxons 

With  sacred  Runic  rhymes  from  death  in  battle.    Dryden. 

SPELL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  spelian,  to  take  another's 
place.]  To  relieve  by  taking  a  turn  at  a  piece 
of  work.  Falcone): 

SPELL,  V.  n.  1.  To  form  words,  either  orally  or 
in  writing,  with  the  proper  letters  arranged  in 
due  order. 

Another  cause  which  hath  maimed  our  language  is  a  fool- 
ish opinion  that  we  ought  to  spell  exactly  as  we  speak.  Swi/'t. 

2.  To  learn ;  to  read,     [r.] 

Where  I  may  sit.  and  rightly  spell 

Of  every  star  that  heaven  dotli  sliew 

And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew.  Milton. 

SPELL'BOl^ND,  a.  Bound  by  a  spell ;  under 
magic  influence  ;  enchanted.        Lady  Morgan. 

SPELL'jpR,  n.     One  who  spells.  Ash. 

SPELL'FUL,  a.  Having  spells  or  charms.  "  Each 
«pe^{/M/ mystery."     [r.]  Hoole. 

SPELL'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  spells. 
2.  Orthography ;  the   art   or  the   manner  of 
forming  words,  by  arranging  their  proper  letters 
in  due  order. 

The  natural  aim  of  orthography,  of  spelling,  or  of  writing 
(for  the  three  terms  mean  the  same  thing),  is  to  express  the 
sounds  of  the  language.  Lathain. 

SPELL'JNG-BOOK  (-bCk),  M.  An  elementar^r 
book  for  teaching  orthography  ;  an  orthographi- 
cal manual  for  schools.  Spectator. 

SPELL'-LAND,  n.    An  enchanted  land.     Clarke. 

SPELL'-STOPPED  (-st5pt),  a.  Stopped  by  a  spell 
or  magical  power.  Shak. 

t  SPELT,  V.  n.  [Ger.  .'spaUen.']  To  split.  Mortimer. 

SPELT,  n.  [A.  S.  <Sf  Dut.  spelt,  bread,  corn  ;  Ger. 
spelz,  spelt.  —  L.  spelta,  spelt ;  It.  spelda ;  Sp. 
espeUa;  Fr.  epeautre.']  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
Triticum,  or  wheat,  more  hardy  than  common 
wheat,  having  a  stout,  almost  solid  stalk,  with 
strong  spikes  and  chaff'  adhering  firmly  to  the 
grain ;  cultivated  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Ger- 
many ;   Triticum  spelta.  Lotidon, 
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SPfiL'T^R,  n.   A  terra  applied  to  zinc.  McCuUoch. 

tSPK'IilJNC,  n.  [Gr  miTilvy^;  L.  spclunca.]  A 
den ;  a  cave ;  a  cavern.  VVickliffe. 

t  SPfiNCE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  despence.]  A  buttery  ;  a 
larder;  a  store-room.  Chaucer. 

SPfeN'CgR,  n.  1.  t  [From  spence.'\  One  who  has 
the  care  of  the  spence.      Prompt.  I'arvtilorum. 

2.  An  outer  coat  or  jacket,  without  skirts. 
Lord  Spencer  first  wore,  or  at  Icaat  Srit  brought  into  fluh- 

lon,  a  si>encer.  Tt-eiich. 

3.  i^Naut.)  A  fore-and-aft  sail,  set  with  a  gaff 
and  no  boom,  and  hoisting  from  a  spencer- 
mast.  Dana. 

SPfiN'CpR-MAST,  M.  {Nata.)  A  small  mast 
just  abaft  the  fore  and  the  main  masts.     Dana. 

SPEND,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  spendan,  to  spend,  to  con- 
sume ;  Ger.  uperulen,  to  distribute  ;  Dan.  spen- 
dere,  to  spend  ;  Sw.  spendera.  —  Gr.  cttt/kW,  to 
pour  out ;  Fr.  epandre,  to  scatter.  —  L.  expendo ; 
ex,  out  of,  and  pendo,  to  weigh ;  It.  spendere ;  Sp. 
expender.']     [i.  spent;  pp.  spending,  spknt.J 

1.  To  expend;  to  lay  out;  to  part  with;  to 
dispose  of ;  to  disburse. 

Wherefore  do  yc  gftend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread, 
and  your  labor  for  that  whicli  satisticth  not?  Isa.  Iv.  2. 

2.  To  waste ;  to  exhaust ;  to  consume. 

Our  cannon's  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 

Against  the  invulnerable  clouds.  Shak. 

3.  To  bestow  ;  to  devote  ;  to  employ ;  —  fre- 
quently used  with  om  or  upon. 

Unwilling  to  upenil  any  more  time  upon  the  debate.  Boyle. 
VLerpent  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in  travelling.      I'ope. 

4.  To  exhaust  of  force  or  strength ;  to  de- 
prive of  force ;  to  wear  out. 

Till  it  [the  storm]  has  spent  itself  on  Cato's  head.  Arldimn. 
Some  fpeni  with  toil,  some  with  despair  oppressed.       Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  spend  and  to  expend,  aro  reirarded  as 
variations  from  tho  Latin  ezpendo,  to  weigh  out,  to 
weigh  out  money  in  payment,  to  pay  ;  but  spend  is  the 
more  common,  and  of  more  extensive  application  ; 
and  it  implies  simply  to  turn  to  some  purpose,  or 
make  use  of;  to  tipendcAttiea  witli  it  tile  idea  of  ex- 
hausting. We  spend  money  when  we  purchase  any 
tiling  with  it ;  we  expend  it  when  we  lay  it  out  in 
large  quantities.  Individuals  spend  what  they  have  ; 
government  expends  vast  sums  In  conducting  public 
affairs,  or  in  carrying  on  war.  Spend  money,  fortune, 
property,  life  ;  spend ot  consameiime,  means  ;  exhaust 
resources.  Strength,  money,  and  property  are  often 
exhausted,  viasted,  and  squandered,  and  fortunes  dis- 
aipated. 

SPfiND,  V.  n.  1.  To  make  expense ;  to  lay  out  or 
dispose  of  money. 

He  fftemU  as  a  person  who  knows  that  he  must  come  to  a 
reckoning.  South. 

2.  To  prove  in  the  use. 

Butter  ritent  as  if  it  came  from  the  richest  soil.  Temple. 

3.  To  be  lost  or  wasted  ;  to  be  consumed. 
The  sound  »i>endeth  ...  in  the  open  air.  Bacon. 

4.  To  be  employed  to  any  use.     [ii.] 

The  vines  that  they  use  for  wine  are  so  often  cut,  that  their 
■ap  spetuieth  into  the  grapes.  Bacon. 

SPEND' PR,  n.     One  who  spends  :  —  a  prodigal. 

SPEND'ING,  M.  The  act  of  expending  or  con- 
suming ;  expenditure.  Whitelock. 

SPEND'THRIFT,  n.  One  who  spends  lavishly  or 
profusely  ;  an  improvident  person  ;  a  prodigal. 

Some  fawning  usurer  does  feed 
With  present  sums  the  unwary  iq>endth>i/t'i need.      Dryden. 

tSP£ND'THRlFT-Y,  a.  Prodigal;  lavish.  Rogers. 

SP6nt'-BAlL,  n.  A  cannon-ball,  or  musket- 
ball,  which  reaches  an  object  without  sufficient 
force  to  pass  through  or  penetrate  it.         Crabb. 

tSPER,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  sparran.]  To  shut;  to 
close ;  to  bar ;  —  written  also  sperr.  Shak. 

t  SPE'RA-BLE,  a.    [L.  sperabiUs.]  That  may  be 

hoped  for.  Bacon. 

8PER'.\-BLE,  n.    See  Spauablb.  Herrick. 

t  SPERAGE,  n.     The  asparagus.  Sylvester. 

SPE'RATE,  a.  [L.  spero,  speratus,  to  hope.] 
That  may  be  hoped  ;  hoped  for.     [r.] 

He  should  distinguish  between  those  asset*  which  are  ime- 
ralc  and  those  which  are  desperate.  Bouvter. 

8PERE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  spirian ;  Dut.  spetiren  ;  Ger. 
apilren.]  [i.  spered  ;  pp.  sperino,  spered.] 
To  inquire  ;  to  ask.     [Local,  Eng.]  Gower. 

SPERM,  n.  [Gr.  ovfppa ;  inrf/ou,  to  sow ;  L.  ^  It. 
sjicrma  ;  Sp.  esperma  ;  Fr.  spcrme.'] 
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1.  The  fecundating  principle  in  animals ;  se- 
men ;  the  spcnuatic  fliiul  or  liquor.      DiuKjlison. 

2.  A  substance  obtained  from  the  head  of 
some  species  of  whales ;  —  incorrectly  used  for 
spermaceti,  Dum^Uson. 

3.  Spawn  of  fish,  &c.  Bailey. 

II  SPER-M A-CE'T|  [spSr-mj-se't?,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
spgr-m^-slt'^,  S.  J.  E.  KJ],  n.  [Gr.  aitippa, 
sperm,  and  <f^rof,  a  whale  ;  Fr.  spermaceti.]  A 
solid  crystalline  fat  extracted  from  the  head  of 
the  sperm  whale  or  blunt-headed  cachelot  (^Ca- 
todon  macrocephalus),  where  it  exists  in  a  fluid 
state  accompanied  by  oil  (sperm  oil),  from  which 
it  concretes  after  death ;  —  used  for  candles. 

Baird.  P.  Cyc. 
tS^  Spermaceti  differs  from  the  ordinary  fats  in  not 
yielding  glycerine  when  saponified,  but  in  its  stead  a 
different  base,  termed  cthal.  Pure  spermaceti,  or  ce- 
tine,  fuses  at  about  130^  Fahrenheit,  and  solidities  to 
a  silky,  semi-tnnsparent,  crystalline  fat  of  delicate 
whiteness.    Miller. 

II  8PER-MA-CE'T|,  a.  Relating  to,  or  made  of, 
spermaceti.  Armstronff. 

11  SPER-MA-CE'T|_WHAle,  n.  {ZoDl.)  A  species 
of  whale  from  which  spermaceti  is  obtained ; 
Catodon  maa'ocephulus  ;  —  called  also  soerm- 
ichale,  and  blunt-headed  cachelot.  Baird. 

SPERM'A-PHORE,  n.  [Gr.  airlppa,  sperm,  and 
aipopcm,  to  bear.]     (Bat!)  The  placenta.     Clarke. 

SP^R-MAT'lC,         )  a.    [Gr.  c^tppariK6i ;  L.  sper- 

SP(;R-MAT'J-CAL,  )  mattcus;  It.  spermatico  ;  Sp. 

espermatico  ;  Fr.  sperniatique.'\     Relating  to,  or 

consisting  of,  sperm ;  scminaL  Ray. 

fSPER'MA-TlZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  anippari^a).]  To 
yield  seed ;  to  throw  out  sperm.  Browne. 

SPgR-MAT'Q-CELR  [sp^r  m5t'o-s5l,  IF.  K.  Sm. 
Wb.\  spSr'm9-to-8g|,  lAa.],  n.  [Gr.  oir/p^ja,  sperm, 
and  KnXri,  a  tumor;  Fr.  spermatocele.]  {Med.) 
A  varicose  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum 
and  spermatic  cord  ;   varicocele.         Duuglison. 

SPER'MA-TOlD,  a.  [Gr.  avtppa,  sperm,  and  ilfioi, 
form.]     {Zo'jI.)  Similar  to  sperm.      Dunglison. 

SPER-MA-TOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  tnigpa,  sperm,  and 
Xnyoi,  a  discourse ;  Fr.  spermatologie.)  A  trea- 
tise on  sperm.  Dunglison. 

SPERM'A-TQ-PHORE,  n.  [Gr.  cvippa,  (rrlpparoi, 
sperm,  and  (popito,  to  bear.]  (Zonl.)  One  of  the 
tubular  sheaths  which,  in  some  animals,  are 
secreted  around  the  masses  of  spermatozoa 
whilst  contained  in  the  seminal  apparatus. 

Micrographic  Diet. 

SPER-M.\-TOPH'0-R0CS,  a.  [Gr.  o-nippa,  sperm, 
and  i^ipta,  to  bear.]  {Zo/il.)  Bearing  sperm ; 
seminiferous.  Dunglison. 

SPER-M4-TOZd'.a,n.  pi.  [Gr.  <rn/p^a,  sperm, 
and  (fiiov,  an  animal.]  (Zoi'.l.)  Minute  bodies, 
reputed  formerly  to  be  animalcules,  seen  in  the 
sperm,  and  considered  by  physiologists  to  be  es- 
sential to  impregnation.  Brande. 
j^f-  The  form  of  the  spermatozoa  varies  in  different 
animals,  but  they  usually  consist  of  a  rounded  or 
oval  body  or  heail,  at  one  end  of  which  is  appended  a 
movab  e  filament.     Micrographic  Diet. 

e^  More  properly  called  spermatoioids,  for  their 
animalcular  nature  is  not  demonstrated.    Dunglison. 

SPER-MA-TO-Z6'|D,  n.  [Gr.  inlppa,  sperm,  and 
tlhoi;,  form.] 

1.  (Phys.)  One  of  the  reputed  animalcules 
seen  in  sperm.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  vegetable  filaments  pro- 
duced in  the  organs  called  Antheridia,  and 
which  exist  in  the  plants  of  many  cryptoga- 
nious  families,  regarded  as  analogous  to  the 
spermatozoa  of  animals,  and  as  the  agents  of  fer- 
tilization of  the  germ-cell.     Micrographic  Diet. 

SPER-M.\-TQ-Z0'QN,  n.  One  of  the  spermatozoa. 
Micrographic  Diet. 

SPfiRM'-CELL,  n.  {Anat.')  One  of  the  cells  con- 
tained in  the  semen,  in  which  the  spermatozoa 
are  formed.  Brande. 

SPKR-MJn'r-&M,n.  [Gr.  <nr/p;in,  sperm.]  (Bot.) 
A  one-seeded,  one-celled,  superior,  indchiscent, 
hard,  drj'  fruit,  with  the  integuments  of  the  seed 
distinct  from  it ;  achenium.  Lindley. 

SPiiRM'-OlL,  n.    Oil  from  the  sperm-whale. 


SPHENO-TEMPORAL 

8P?R-M<')I/Q-9l8T,  n.  fOr.  wippoldYof.]  One 
who  gathers  or  treats  of  seeds.     [u.J        Bailey. 

SPtR.M'-WllALE,  n.  Spcrmaccti-whale.  Baird. 
t  SI'ERKE,  r.  a.  To  disperse ;  to  scatter.  Spi-nter. 
t  SPfcT,  r.  o.    To  spit.  —  n.  Spittle.  Milton. 

SPftTCJII't;^,  n.  pi.  Scraps  of  glue:— the  ofTal 
of  skins  and  hides.  Simmondt, 

8PE\V  (spa),  V.  a.  [Goth,  ipeitcan ;  A.  S.  tpittnn ; 
Dut.  spugen;  Ger.  tpett-n;  Dan.  »pye;  Icel. 
spya;  Sw.  spy.  —  Gr.  jrrr'w,  to  spit  out;  L.  spuo. 
—  See  Spit.]  [i.  spewed;  pp.  spewino, 
SPEWED.]     [Written  also  apue.] 

1.  To  eject  from  the  mouth  ;  to  vomit ;  to 
cast  up  ;  to  puke  ;  to  eject  with  loathing. 

Therewith  she  tjiexred  out  of  her  (llthy  maw 

A  flood  of  poisou  horrible  and  black.  Si'mmr. 

2.  To  eject ;  to  cast  forth.  Dryden. 

Contentious  suits  ought  to  be  ipetatd  out,  u  the  (urfrlt  of 
courts.  JUteoH. 

8PEW  (spa),  r.  n.     1.  To  vomit.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  swell,  as  wet  land  affected  by  frost  so 
as  to  throw  seed  out  of  the  ground  ;  as,  "  The 
ground  spews." 

SPEW'^R  (spa'^r),  n.    One  who  spews.        Todd. 

8PEW'|NG,  n.    The  act  of  vomiting.    JIab.  ii.  16. 

SPEW'y,  a.  Disposed  to  swell,  as  wet  land  affect- 
ed by  frost,  so  as  to  throw  seed  out  of  the 
groun4.     [Local,  Eng.,  and  U.  S.J      Mortimer. 

8PUA9'5-LATE  (sfds'^-lat),  V.  a.  [i.  SPHACE- 
LATED ;     pp.     SPHACELATING,     SPHACELATED.] 

To  affect  with  sphacelus  or  gangrene.       Sharp. 

SPHA9'(;-LAte  (sfas'^-iat),  t.  n.  To  mortify ;  to 
suffer  gangrene.  Sharp. 

SPHA9'?-LATE,  >  a.  Affected  with  sphacelus  ; 
SPHAge-LAr-fD,  )  mortified.  Clarke. 

SPHAg-tl-LA'TION,  n.  (Med.)  SUte  of  being 
sphacelated ;  mortification.  Dtinglison. 

SPHAg'p-LfJS  ((ifi8-),n.  [Gr.at^KiXof,  It.  sfacele; 
Sp.  esfacelo  ;  Fr.  sphacele.]  (Med.)  The  disor- 
ganized portion  in  cases  of  mortification. 

j9®-  "  This  word  is  used  by  some  synonymously  with 
gangrene  ;  by  others,  with  gangrene  when  it  occupica 
the  whole  substance  of  a  limb.  Sphacelus  was  for- 
merly used  to  denote  excessive  pain  ;  and  for  agitation 
from  excessive  pain  or  violent  emotion."     Dungliteu. 

SPHyER'U-LlTE,  n.    {Min.)  See  Spherilite. 

SPHAg'NOVS,  a.  Relating  to  plants  of  the  ge- 
nus Sphagnum ;  mossy.  Clarke. 

SPHJO  'JVUM,  n.  [Gr.  ai^,6yvo(,  a  kind  of  fragrant 
lichen.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  the  natural  order 
of  mosses,  growing  mostly  in  bogs,  and  consti- 
tuting the  principal  portion  of  peat ;  peat-moss; 
bog-moss.  Gray. 

SPHENE,  H.  [Gr.  c(l»)v,  a  wedge.]  A  brittle  min- 
eral of  various  colors,  sometimes  crysfctllized, 
transparent,  and  also  opaque,  and  consisting  of 
silica,  titanic  acid,  and  lime  ;  —  so  called  in  al- 
lusion to  the  form  of  its  crystals.  Dana. 

SPHF.JV-  IS-  Ci^^.X, 
n.pl.  (Ontith.)  A 
sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Anse- 
res  and  family  Alci- 
rfa?;  penguins.    Gray.  gpheniscus  demer«,.. 

8PHE'NoID,  a.     [Gr.   mp^iv,   a   wedge,   and   niof, 
form;  Ft.  sphenofde.]     (.inat.)  Wedge-shaped. 
Sphenoid  bone,  »n  azygous  bono  situate  on  the  me- 
dian line,  and  at  the  ba^i  of  the  cranium  ;  pier)  goid 
bone.  DungUsom. 

SPHE'NOTd,  n.  [Fr.  sph^tAde.]  (Anat.)  The 
sphenoid  bone.  Dunglison. 

SPH(;-NftlD'.AL,  n.  (Anat.)  Relating  or  belong- 
ing to  the  sphenoid  bone.  Ihmglison. 

SPHE'N0-MAX'|L-L.A-RY.  rt.  (Anat.)  Pertaining 
to  the  sphenoid  and  maxillary  bones.  Dunglison. 

SPHE'NO-PAL'A-TINE,  a.  (.Anat.)  Pertaining 
to  the  sphenoid  and  palate  bones.      Dunglison. 

SPHE'NO-P.fL-Rl'5-TAL,  a.  (Anat.)  Pcrtnining 
to  the  sphenoid  and  parieUl  bones.    IhmglisoH. 

SPHE'NQ-Tf.M'PQ-RAL,  a.  (Anat.)  Pertaining 
to  the  sphenoid  and  temporal  bones.  Ihtnglison. 
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SPHERE  (sfEr),  n.     [Gr.   (T(pa7pa  ;  L.  sphcBra ;  It. 
sfera  ;  Sp.  esfera  ;  Fr.  sphere. "[ 

1.  Any  orbicular  body,  solid  or  hollow;  an 
orb  ;  a  globe ;  a  ball. 

AH  kinds  of  naturee 
That  labor  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere.  Shak. 

2.  (Geom.)  A  solid  or  volume  bounded  by 
a  surface,  every  point  of  which  is  equally  dis- 
tant from  a  point  within,  called  the  centre ;  a 
solid  that  may  be  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
a  semicircle  about  its  diameter  as  an  axis.Z)a.^P. 

3.  {.4st}-on.)  The  concave  expanse  of  the 
heavens,  which  appears  to  the  eye  as  the  inte- 
rior surface  of  a  sphere,  and  in  which  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  stars,  and  comets  appear  to  be 
fixed  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  eye  ;  — 
called,  also,  the  sphere  of  the  world.       liutton. 

The  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song: 
And  certain  stars  sliot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music.  S/i(dc. 

gig'  In  the  Ptolemaic  system,  spheres  were  sup- 
posed to  be  transparent  spherical  surfaces,  moving 
about  a  common  rentre,  independently  of  each  other, 
and  each  carrying  with  it  one  of  the  heavenly  lumi- 
naries. 

4.  (Geoff.)  A  representation  of  the  earth  on 
the  surface  of  a  globe,  which  has  also  repre- 
sented on  it  an  assemblage  of  circles  showing 
the  positions  of  the  equator,  ecliptic,  meridi- 
ans, &c.  Brande. 

5.  A  socket ;  an  orbit. 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood. 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres.  Shak. 

6.  Circuit,  circle,  or  compass  of  knowledge, 
action,  or  influence  ;  province. 

Every  man,  versed  in  any  particular  business,  finds  fault 
with  these  authors  so  far  as  they  treat  of  matters  within  his 
sphere.  Addison. 

Many  more  [vegetable  productions]  might  be  hid  from  the 
narrow  s^there  of  our  researches.  Cook. 

.^rmillary  sphere,  (jistron.)  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment representing  the  principal  circles  of  the  spliere 
in  their  relative  order  and  position,  and  serving  to 
resolve  various  problems  in  astronomy.  HiMon.  — 
Obli(/ue  sphere,  a  sphere  in  which,  as  in  those  parts 
of  the  earth  which  are  intermediate  between  the 
equator  and  the  poles,  the  circles  of  apparent  daily 
revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  oblique  to  the 
horizon.  —  Parallel  sphere,  a  sphere  in  which,  as  at 
the  |>oles,  the  circles  of  apparent  daily  revolution  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  parallel  to  the  horizon.  — 
Ricrht  or  direct  sphere,  a  sphere  in  which,  as  at  the 
equatorial  parts  of  the  earth,  the  circles  of  apparent 
daily  revolution  described  by  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
'  at  right  angles  to  the  horizon. 

SPHERE,    V.    a,       [l.    SPHERED  ;    pp.    SPHERING, 
SPHERED.] 

1.  To  place  in  a  sphere. 

And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet  Sol 

In  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  sphered 

Amidst  the  other.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  round.  "  [Light]  sphered  in  a 
radiant  cloud."  Milton. 

SPHERE'-BORN,   a.      Born    of,    or   among,    the 
spheres.  Milton. 

BPHERE'-Dg-SCfiND'SD,   a.      Descended    from 
the  spheres,  Collins. 

SPHERE'-MfiL-O-DY,  n.     The  melody  or  music 
of  the  spheres.       '  Clarke. 

SPHl 
SPHJ 
fcrico ;  Fr.  spherique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  sphere  ;  orbicular ;  globular. 

We  must  know  the  reason  of  the  sjjherical  figures  of  the 
drops.  Glanvill. 

2.  t  Planetary.  "  "Villains  by  spherical  pre- 
dominance." Shak. 

Spherical  angle,  an  angle  included  between  the  arcs 
of  two  great  circles  intersecting  each  other  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  sphere.  —  Spherical  coordinates,  trigonomet- 
rical coordinates.  —  Spherical  excess,  the  excess  of  tlie 
sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  over 
1H0°. —  Spherical  geometry,  thsit  department  of  geom- 
etry which  treats  of  the  sphere,  particularly  of  the  cir- 
cles described  on  its  surface.  Hutton.  —  Spherical  luiie, 
a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  included  between 
two  great  semicircles  having  a  common  diameter. — 
Spherical  polygon,  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
bounded  by  arcs  of  three  or  more  great  cir"Jes.  — 
Spherical  projections.  See  PROJECTION.  —  Spherical 
pyramid,  a  portion  of  a  sphere  bounded  by  a  spherical 
Dolygon  and  by  three  or  more  sectors  of  great  circles 
meeting  at  the  centre  of  a  sphere.  —  Spherical  sector, 
a  portion  of  a  sphere  which  may  be  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  a  sector  of  a  circle  about  a  straight  line 
passing    through    its  vertex   as   an   axis Spherical 
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segment,  a  portion  of  a  sphere  included  between  a 
zone  of  the  surface  and  a  secant  plane  or  between 
two  parallel  secant  planes.  —  Spherical  triangle,  a 
spherical  polygon  of  three  sides,  being  a  portion  of 
the  surface  of  a  sphere  bounded  by  the  arcs  of  three 
great  circles. —  Spherical  trigonometry,  that  branch  of 
trigonometry  which  explains  the  method  of  solving 
spherical  triangles  where  three  of  the  parts  are  given. 
It  also  treats  of  the  general  relations  existing  between 
the  six  parts  of  which  the  triangle  is  composed. — 
Spherical  ungula,  a  portion  of  a  sphere  bounded  by  a 
lune  and  two  semicircles  meeting  in  a  diameter  of  the 
sphere.  —  Spherical  zone,  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  included  between  two  parallel  planes.Ca.  4*  P- 

SPHER'{-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  the  form  of  a  sphere. 
SPHER'I-CAL-NESS,   n.      The   quality   of    being 
spherical ;  sphericity.  Digby. 

SPHt;-RI9'J-TY  (sfe-ris'e-te),  n.  [Gr.  a>pa~ipa,  a 
ball,  a  sphere  ;  It.  sfericita  ;  Sp.  esfericidad ;  Fr. 
sphericite.']  The  quality  of  being  spherical ;  ro- 
tundity ;  globosity ;  roundness. 

It  will  not  of  itself  recover  its  sphericity.  Boyle. 

Syn.  — See  RoTtJNDlTY. 

SPHER'I-CLE  (sfer'ekl),  n.  A  small  sphere.  Clarke. 

SPHER'ICS  (sfSr'iks),  n.  The  doctrine  of  the 
properties  of  the  sphere  ;  spherical  trigonome- 
try. Brande. 

SPHE'ROID  (sfE'rdId)  [sft'rold,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K. ; 
sfe-rbid',  Ja.  tSm.  C.],?*.  [Gr.  <T(puipoetiijs,  spher- 
ical, a<palpa,  a  sphere,  and  ethoi,  form ;  L.  sphcB- 
roides,  spherical ;  Fr.  spheroi'de.]  A  solid  re- 
sembling a  sphere  in  form,  and  which  may  be 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about 
one  of  its  axes.  Davies  ^  Peck, 

SfS'li  a.n  ellipse  is  revolved  about  its  transverse 
axis,  the  spheroid  generated  is  called  a  prolate  spheroid ; 
if  it  IS  revolved  about  its  conjugate  axis,  the  spheroid 
generated  is  called  an  oblate  spheroid.     Davies  ^  Peck. 

SPIip-ROID'AL  (sfe-rbld'?l),  )  „.     [Sp.esfe- 

SPHe-ROID'lC  (sfe-rbld'jk),  \  roidal ;      Fr. 

SPHg-ROIiyi-CAL(sfe-rbid'e-k3l),  )  spheroidal.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  spheroid.       Adams. 

2.  ( Crystallography.)  Noting  crystals  bound- 
ed by  several  convex  faces,  as  one  variety  of  the 
diamond,  which  has  forty-eight  faces.  Cleaveland. 

Spheroidal  state,  (^  Physics.)  a  state 
assumed  by  a  small  quantity  of  wa- 
ter on  falling  upon  a  metallic  cap- 
sule heated  to  between  300^  and 
400^  F.,  in  which  it  rolls  about  in 
a  spheroidal  mass  without  being 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  —  an 
elTcct  due  to  the  prevention  of  contact  by  the  repulsion 
of  tlie  heated  metal  and  by  the  intervenine  layer  or 
cushion  of  non-conducting  steam,  and  also  to  the  cool- 
ing influence  of  evaporation.  On  removing  the  source 
of  heat,  the  liquid  soon  boils  vehemently,  and  is  dis- 
persed in  steam,  with  a  loud,  hissing  noise.  Instead 
of  a  capsule,  a  metallic  plate  may  be  used.  Other  liq- 
uids are  affected  in  like  manner.  The  temperature  of 
thesplieroid  of  water  is  about205^  F.,  that  of  the  sphe- 
roid of  ether  about  94^,  and  that  of  the  spheroid  of 
sulphurous  acid  14^,  or  18°  below  the  freezing  point 
of  water,  —  so  that,  if  a  little  water  is  dropped  info  a 
spheroid  of  sulphurous  acid,  contained  in  a  red-hot 
capsule,  it  is  instantly  frozen.  Miller. 

SPHg-ROID'l-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  spheroidal.  Mason. 

SPH5-R6m'?-TPR,  n.  [Gr.  mpa7pa,  a  sphere,  and 
pirpov,  a  measure  ;  Fr.  spheromitre.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  with  great  precision  the 
thickness  of  small  bodies,  the  curvature  of  op- 
tical glasses,  &c.  Hoblyn. 

SPHER-O-SlD'gR-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of 
fibrous  carbonate  of  iron,  the  fibres  of  which 
radiate  and  form  amammelated  surface.  Brooke. 

SPHER'U-LATE,  a.  Having  one  or  more  rows  of 
minute  tubercles.  Maunder. 

SPHER'ULE  (sfer'rul),  n.  [L.  sphantla,  dim.  of 
sphmra,  a  sphere.]     A  little  sphere. 

Mercury  is  a  collection  of  exceedingly  small,  vastly  heavy 
splicriiles.  C'heyne. 

SPHER'U-LlTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  obsidian  or 
pearlstone,  occuring  in  rounded  grains.  Brande. 

t  SPHE'RY  (sfe're),  a.  1.  Spherical ;  round.  "  Her- 

mia's  sphery  eyne."  Shak. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  spheres.     "  The  sphery 

chime."  Milton. 

SPHlG-MOM'^-TgR,  n.     Sphygmometer.  Brande. 

SPHlNC'TgR  (sfingk'ter,  82),  n.  [Gr.  cpiyyw,  to 
contract.]  (Anat.)  A  name  given  to  several  an- 


nular muscles,  which  constrict  or  close  certain 
natural  openings.  JDunglison. 

SPHiNX  (sfingks,  82),  n.  [Gr.  a^iy^ ;  L.  sphinx.  -^ 
The  usual  derivation  is  from  Gr.  a4,iyyu>,  to  bind 
tight,  as  if  the  Throttler.  Liddell  if  Scott.]  A 
fabulous  being  occurring  in  the  mythology  of 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  India.  J\  Cyc. 

j^^  Grecian  sphinxes  were  portrayed  in  difl'erent 
ways,  but  their  figure  was  always  a  compound  of  the 
animal  and  the  human  form.  The  sphinx  which 
occurs  in  the  early  legends  of  Thebes  is  usually  rep- 
resented with  the  head  of  a  woman  and  the  body  of  a 
lion.  The  Egyptian  spA/nies  are  lions  without  wings, 
and  are  represented  in  a  recumbent  position,  like 
those  of  Greece  ;  the  upper  part  of  their  body  is  either 
human,  and  mostly  female,  or  they  have  the  head  of 
a  ram.  Sphinxes  are  also  found  in  India  as  ornaments 
of  temples,  but  they  are  always  represented  with  the 
head  of  a  man.     P  Cyc. 

SPHRA^'JDF,  n.  [L.  sphragis,  spragidis,  Lcmnian 
earth,  —  so  called  because  anciently  sold  in 
sealed  parcels  ;  from  Gr.  (oppayii,  c(payil)oi,  a  seal.] 
{Min.)  A  yellowish-gray  earth  or  clay,  speckled 
with  red,  called  Lemnian  earth. 

SPHRA-^IS'TICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  cppayli,  a  seal.] 
{Diplomatics.)  The  science  of  seals,  their  his- 
tory, peculiarities,  and  distinctions,  especially 
with  a  view  to  the  means  which  they  afford  of 
ascertaining  the  age  and  genuineness  of  docu- 
ments to  which  they  are  affixed.  Brande. 

SPHYG'MKJ,  a.  [Gr.  aipvypiKoi  \  (Tipvyp6s,  the  pulse.] 
Pertaining  to  the  pulse.  Wright, 

SPHYG-MOM'e-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  c^vy^ids,  the  pulse, 
aipi^o),  to  throb,  and  phpov,  meaeiure.]  {Med.) 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quickness  or 
force  of  the  pulse.  Dunglison. 

fSPI'AL,  w.    A  spy;  a  watch.  Bacon. 

SPi'C4,n.     [L.]     1.  (Uo^)  A  spike.       Hensloto. 

2.  {Med.)  A  bandage,  so  called  because  soine- 
•vvhat  resembling  a  spike  of  barley.     Dunglison. 

3.  {Astro7i.)  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  constellation  Virgo.  Yoimg, 

SPI  C^^TE,       }  ^_     ["L^  spico,  spicatiis,  to  furnish 

SPI'CAT-jpD,  )  with    spikes.]      {Bot.)   Belonging 

to,  or  disposed  in,  a  spike.  Gray. 

SPIC-CA'Tb,n.  [It.]  (Aft/s.)  A  word  denoting 
that  the  notes  over  which  it  is  placed  are  to  be 
performed  in  a  distinct  manner.  Moore. 

SPICE,  n.  [L.  species,  spices,  drugs,  &c.,  of  the 
same  sort ;  It.  spezie  ;  Sp.  especia  ;  Fr.  epice.] 

1.  t  Species.  Chaucer.     Wicklijf'e. 

2.  Any  pungent  aromatic  vegetable  substance 
used  for  seasoning  food,  as  pepper,  nutmeg,  gin- 
ger, cinnamon,  cloves,  &c.  ;  condiment.  Baker, 

3.  A  small  portion  or  quantity,  sufficient  to 
give  flavor  or  pungency  ;  a  grain  ;  a  particle. 

Too  busy  senates,  with  an  over-care 

To  make  us  better  tlian  our  kind  can  bear, 

Have  dashed  a  spice  of  envy  in  the  laws.  Dryden. 

SPICE,  V.  a.     [i.  SPICED  ;  pp.  spicing,  spiced.] 

1.  To  season  wth  spice  ;  to  mix  with  pungent 
aromatic  vegetable  substances  ;  to  pepper. 

Spiced  syllabubs  and  cider  of  the  best.  Drayton. 

2.  To  render  fragrant  or  redolent  with  spices. 
"  The  spicec?  Indian  air."  Shak. 

3.  To  render  n-ice,  delicate,  or  dainty. 

Take  it;  'tis  yours. 
Be  not  80  spiced;  it  is  good  gold.  Beau.  If  Fl 

SPICE'-AP-PLE,  n.    The  name  of  an  apple.  Ash. 

SPlCE'-BUSH,  n.     {Bot.)  A  species  of  wild  all. 

spice  ;  spice-wood ;  Benzoin  odoriferum.  Gray. 
SPICED   (spist),  p.  a.      Seasoned   with   spice:  — 

scrupulous.     "  Spiced  conscience."       Chaucer. 

Under  pretence  of  spiced  holiness.  Tract,  1.591. 

SPI'C^R,  n.  One  who  spices,  or  one  who  deals  in 
spices.     "  A  spacer  or  grocer."  Fubyan. 

SPI'CpR-Y,  n.     [Old  Fr.  espicerie  ;  Fr.  epicerie.] 

1.  Spices  collectively.  "  Their  camels  were 
loaden  with  spicery."  Raleigh. 

2.  A  repository  of  spices. 

The  spiren/,  the  cellar,  and  its  fiimiture,  are  too  well 
known  to  be  here  insisted  upon.  Addison. 

SPlCE'-WOOD  (-wud),  n.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous 
shrub,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high,  found  in 
moist  woods  in  Canada  and  the  United  States ; 
fever-bush  ;  Benjamin-tree  ;  Benzoin  odorife- 
rum, or  Laurus  benzoin  of  Linnaeus  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  spicy  taste  of  the  bark.  Wood. 


A.  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  0,  0,  Y,  short;   A,  E,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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fSPI-ClF'^R-oOs,  a.    [h.  apicifer.]    Bearing  ears 
of  corn  :  — bearing  spikes  ;  spieated.        Jiuiley. 

8Pl(^'I-FdKM,  a.     [L.  ainca,  a  spike,  &nA  forma, 
form.]     Having  tnc  shape  of  a  spike.         Gray. 
8Pi'C|-LY,  ad.     In  a  spicy  manner.  Clarke. 

SPi'C|-N£ss,  n.    The  quality  of  being  spicy. 
SPi^'lNG,  n.    The  act  of  seasoning  with  spices. 

SPTcK'-AND-SPAn'j  a.     [Of  disputed   and  un- 
certain etymology.]    Quite  new  ;  now  first  used. 


I  keep  no  antUiuaU'd  stufft 

But  »iiick-and-*})a)i  I  have  enough. 


Swift. 


Spick-and-span  nete,  just  made  or  flnished  ;  entirely 
new;  brand-new;  fire-now.  "A  \tlay  gptck-and:ipan 
new."  Howell "  Brave  purple  cassocks  .  .  .  spick- 
and-span  new."     ^orth, 

tS-  Span-new  is  used  by  Chaucer,  and  is  supposed 
to  cornu  from  A.  S.  spannan,  tu  8tretcli.  Span-uew  is, 
thorolV>ro,  origiimlly  used  of  cloth  newly  extended  or 
dressed  at  the  cKitliior's,  and  npickand-span  is  newly 
extended  on  the  spikes  or  tenters.  Johnson.  —  Spick-new 
is  merely  nail-new,  and  span-new,  chip-new.  Many 
similar  expressions  are  current  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope ;  fire-new,  spark-new,  splinter-new,  also  used  in 
Cumberland  ;  lligh-Gorman  nagd-neu,  equivalent  to 
the  Lower  t«axon  spiker-neu.  The  leading  idea  is  that 
of  something  quickly  produced.  —  The  Icelandic  spann 
signifies  not  only  chip,  but  spoon.     H.  Oamett. 

SPlCK'N'pL,  n.    A  plant ;  spignel.  Bailey. 

SPI-COSE  ,  /  a^     Having  ears  like  corn ;  pointed ; 
SPl'COyS,    >  spicous.     [k.]  Ash. 

fSPf-COS'l-TY,  w.  [L.  s/>?ca,  a  spike.]  The  qual- 
lity  of  being  spiked  like  ears  of  corn.      Bailey. 

SPfC'U-r..^,  n. ;  pi.  sptc'{r-i.jE.  [L.  dim.  of  spi- 
ca,  a  spike.]  IBot.)  A  small  spike  ;  a  spikelet: 
—  a  pointed,  fleshy,  superficial  appendage:  — 
acicula.    Henslow. —  Ground-pine.    IVm.  Smith. 

SPIC'r-LAR,  a.  [L.  spiculus.]  Having  sharp 
points.  '  Maunder. 

SPIc'U-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  spiculo,  spiculatus ;  sjnca, 
a  point.]  To  make  sharp  at  the  point.  "  Spic- 
uUited  paling."     [k.]  Mason. 

SPlc'r-LATK,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  a  surface  cov- 
ered with  fine,  pointed,  fleshy  appendages :  — 
noting  a  spike  that  is  composed  of  several 
smaller  spikes  crowded  together.  Henslow. 

SPIc'I'LE,  71.  [L.  spiculum,  dim.  of  spica,  a 
point.]     {Bot.)  Spicula.  Clarke. 

8P|-CCj'LI-F6RM,  a.  [L.  spictdum,  a  little  sharp 
point,  axid  forma,  form.]  Being  of  the  form  of 
a  spicule.  Clarke. 

SPlC-V-Ll^'5-NOUS,  a.  [L.  spiculum,  a  little 
sharp  point,  and  gigno  (Gr.  yevvato),  to  produce.] 
Producing,  or  containing,  spicula.  Clarke. 

SPI'CY,  a.     Pertaining  to,  abounding  in,  or  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of,  spice  ;  aromatic.     "  A  fra- 
grant mist  of  spicy  fumes."  Addison. 
Sabiean  odors  from  the  /picy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest.  Milton. 

SPl'DpR,  n.  [From  spin,  n  being  dropped.  Skin- 
ner. —  So  named  from  spinning  his  web.  Rich- 
ardson.— Dut.  spin;  Get.  spiniie  ;  Sw.  spinnel, 
spindel.  —  Old  Eng.  spither^ 

1.  (Zool.)  An  insect  of  the  family  ^raM«rf«;, 
and  class  Arachnida.  .  Baird. 

Spiders  are  characterized  by  having  patpi  or  feelers, 
which  resemble  small  feet  without  a  claw  at  the  tip, 
frontal  claws  terminated  by  a  movable  hook  which 
moves  downwards,  and  has  on  its  under  side  a  little 
slit  for  the  emission  of  a  poisonous  fluid  that  is  se- 
creted m  a  gland  of  the  preceding  joint,  a  thorax  con- 
sisting of  a  single  piece,  to  which  is  attached  behind 
a  muvalile  and  soft  ahdomen  t^-rminated  by  spinnerets, 
or  apparatus  for  producing  long  filamentous  cords 
with  which  must  of  the  si)ecics  form  their  nests  and 
their  wehs  for  catching  flies  on  which  they  feed. 
Owen,     Cuvier. 

Spider  monkey,  the  common  name  of  qiiadrii  ma- 
nous  animals  inhabiting  Houth  America,  of  the  genus 
Mele^,  remarkalile  for  their  long  tails,  strongly  pre- 
hensile and  callous  at  the  extremity,  their  very  slen- 
der limbs,  and  for  their  anterior  hands  having  only 
J»>ur  fingers.  Baird.  —  Spider  r.rab,  a  decnptidoiis  crus- 
tacean of  the  genus  Mata,  — particularly  Maia  si/iii- 
nado,  or  corwirh,  found  abundantly  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes.     Baird. 

2.  A  sort  of  stowpan  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  a  spider.  Wright. 

3.  A  trevct  to  support  vessels  over  a  fire.trr. 

4.  Any  thing  in  tne  form  of  a  spider,  as  a 
toy.  Clarke. 


8PI'D5R-CAtcH'(;r,  n.    1.   One  who  makes  a 

business  of  catching  spiders.  Addison. 

2.  A  species  of  woodpecker.  Johnson. 

SPi'npR-LiKE,  a.     Resembling  a  spider.       Ilay. 

8PI'I)5R-(jR'£;iI|S,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to 
two  species  of  orchidaceous  plants,  Ophrys  ara- 
nifera,  and  Ophrys  arachnites.  Eng.  Cyc. 

8PI'I)(;il-8IlfiLL,  n.  A  kind  of  murex-shell.  Ilill. 

SPi'D^iR-WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Tradescantia,  one 
species  of  which,  Tradescantia  Virginica,  is 
cultivated  as  a  border-flower.  Lindley. 

SPIg'N(;l,  w.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  her- 
baceous plants  of  the  genus  Athamantd.  Loudon. 

SPIg'N^T,  n.  The  common  name  of  Azalia  ra- 
cemosa  ;  —  corrupted  from  spikenard.         Gray. 

SPIg'QT,  n.  [W.  yspigod  ;  pig,  yspig,  a  spike.  — 
See  Spike.]  A  peg  to  stop  the  vent-hole  in  a 
cask  or  in  a  faucet.  Swift 

SPI-GtJR'N?L,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  The  sealer  of 
the  king's  writs.  IVhisfiaw. 

SPIKE,  n.  [L.  spica,  a  point,  an  ear  of  grain  ;  It. 
spiga  ;  Sp.  espiga.  —  Dut.  spijker  ;  Dan.  spiger  ; 
Sw.  spik.  —  W.  pig,  yspiff.j 

1.  An  ear  of  corn  or  gram,  as  of  wheat  or  rye. 

The  glcanert, 
Spike  after  qn'ir,  their  sparing  harvest  pick.      Thomson. 

2.  A  very  large  nail,  usually  of  iron.   Bacon. 

3.  A  long  rod  sharpened  at  one  end. 

lie  wears  on  his  Iicad  the  corona  radinta.  another  type  of 
his  divinity;  thespiXes  that  shoot  out  represent  the  ruys  of 
the  sun.  Aililixm. 

4.  {Bot.)  An  inflorescence  resembling  a  ra- 
ceme, except  that  the  flowers  are  sessile:  —  a 
shrubby  species  of  lavender,  native  of  southern 
Europe,  from  which  is  procured  an  essential 
oil  used  in  veterinary  medicine  and  in  the  prep- 
aration of  certain  varnishes  ;  Lavandttla  spica  ; 
—  caWedi  oX&o  spike-lavender.   Baird.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SPIKE,  r.  a.     [i.  sriKED ;  pp.  spiking,  spiked.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  spikes. 

Lny  long  planks  upon  them,  spiking  or  pinning  them 
down  fast.  Mortimer, 

2.  To  set  with  spikes.  "A  youth  leaping 
over  the  spiked  pales."  Wiseman. 

3.  To  fix  upon  a  spike.     [r.I  Young. 

4.  To  make  sharp  at  the  end.  Johnson. 

5.  {Mil.)  To  stop  the  vent  of,  by  a  nail  or 
spike,  so  as  to  render  unserviceable ;  as,  "  To 
spike  a  gun."  Glos.  of  Mil,  Terms. 

To  sjiiks  a  srun,  (^aut,)  to  fasten  a  quoin  with 
spikes  to  the  deck,  close  to  the  breech  of  the  gun-car- 
ria<>e,  sn  that  the  gun  luay  not  break  loose  when  the 
ship  rolls.  Mar.  Diet. 

SPIKED  (splkt),  a.  Formed  with,  or  having, 
spikes.     "  The  spiked  corn."  Potter. 

SPlKE'-LAV-eN-npR,  n.  {Dot.)  A  shrubby 
species  of  lavender ;  spike.  —  See  Spike.  Baird. 

SPIke'L^T,  n.  {Bot.)  A  small  or  secondary 
spike  ;  the  inflorescence  of  grasses.  Gray. 

SPIke'-NAIL,  n.     A  large,  long  nail.     IlalliwelL 

SPiKE'NARD  [splk'n?rd,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R.;  sptk'njrd,  E.  Wb.  Elphinston],  n  [L. 
spica,  a  spike,  an  ear,  and  tiardtis,  nard.] 

1.  {Bot.)  An  East  Indian  dwarf  plant  with  a 
long,  hairy  tap-root,  used  in  the  East  as  a  rem- 
edy JFor  a  number  of  diseases,  and  much  esteemed 
as  a  perfume ;  Nardostarhys  Jatamansi :  —  an 
aromatic  plant  formerly  held  in  high  repute ; 
Andropogon  nardus.  —  See  Nakd.  Baird.  —  An 
herbaceous  plant,  ivith  large,  spicy,  aromatic 
roots,  growing  in  rich  woodlands  in  the  U.  S. ; 
Aralia  racemosa.     Gray. 

2.  The  oil  or  balsam  of  Nardostachys  Jata- 
mansi. John  xii.  3. 

Plousrhman^a  spikenard,  (Bot.)  a  European  plant 
common  on  calcareous  soils,  posset^iing  a  volatile  oil 
with  a  peculiar  scent,  used  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
away  fleas  and  gnats  ;  Inula  Conyia.  ^ng.  Cyc. 

SPI'KY,  a.  1  Having  a  sharp  point  or  sharp 
points.     "  The  spiky  harrow."  Scott. 


The  tapering  pvramid. . .  .  whose  l^ky  top 
Has  wounded  t)ie  thick  cloud. 


Blair, 


2.  Set,  or  armed,  with  spikes. 

t)r  by  the  si>ihi  harrow  cleared  away.  Sn/ff. 

The  si>iky  wheels  through  heaps  of  carnage  tore.        /'o;ic. 

SPILE,  *).     [Dut.   spijl,  a   bar ;  spil,  an   axis,  a 
pivot,  a  stalk  ;  Ger.  apiUe,  a  peg,  a  pin.] 


1.  A  woodrn  peg  to  stop  a  hole  in  a  cask  of 
liquor;  a  spill ;  a  spigot.  Brockt-tL 

2.  A  large  stake  driven  into  the  ground  as 
a  foundation  for  some  superstructure;  a  pile 
[Local,  Eng.  and  U.  S.]  llaltiwetL 

8PiLE'-il6LE,  n.  The  air-hole  of  a  cask;  the 
hole  for  a  spile,  or  spigot.  Forby. 

SPIL'I-KI.N^,  n.  pi.  Pegs  of  wood,  bone,  or  ivory, 
for  marking  the  score  of  cribbage  or  other 
games.  Simmonda. 

SPiLL,  n.     [See  Spile.] 

1.  A  small  shiver,  —  particularly  a  small  piece 
of  wood  used  for  lighting  pipes,  or  for  making 
matches.  IIuUiwelL     Simmonda 

2.  A  spigot ;  a  spile.  Mortimer. 

3.  A  thin  bar  of  iron  ;  a  spindle.-  Carew. 

4.  t  A  small  slip  of  paper.  Xarea. 

5.  t  A  small  quantity  of  money.  Ayliffe. 

SPIlL,  V,  a.  [A.  S.  apillan;  Dut.  &  Ger.  apillen; 
Dan.  spilde  ;   Sw.  ir  Icel.  apilla.]     [i.  spilt  or 

SPILLED  ;  pp.  SPILLING,  SPILT  Or  SPILLED.] 

1.  To  suffer  to  fall,  or  be  shed,  or  scattered, 
as  a  liquid  or  a  powder;  to  throw  away;  to 
scatter  ;  to  effuse ;  to  pour  out ;  to  shed. 

He  who  would  have  shuddeietl  to  'jtill  a  drop  of  blond  in 
a  hostile  contest,  as  a  private  man,  shall  deluge  whole  prov- 
inces, as  an  alisolute  prince,  and  laugh  over  the  sutgiigalcd 
plains  which  he  has  fertilized  with  human  gore.  Kmtx. 

2.  t  To  destroy  ;  to  mar  ;  to  spoil. 

And  greater  glory  think  to  save  than  si>ill,  S/ienter. 

If  thou  wilt  go.  quoth  she,  and  •)>i// thvself, 

Take  us  witli  thee  in  all  that  may  betitle.  Surrr]/. 

3.  t  To  diversify  with  jiieccs ;  to  inlay. 

Though  all  the  pillars  of  the  one  were  gilt. 

And  uU  the  other's  pavement  were  with  ivory  ijull,    S/iemter. 

4.  {Maut,)  To  shake  out  of  a  sail,  as  the 
wind,  by  bracing  it  so  that  the  wind  may  strike 
its  leach  and  shiver  it.  Dana. 

SPILL,  v.  n.     1.  To  waste;  to  lavish. 

Thy  father  bids  tliee  spare,  and  chides  fur  fiiilling,       Sidnry. 

2.  To  be  shed,  lost,  or  wasted ;  to  flow  over. 

He  was  so  topf\il  of  himself,  that  be  let  it  tinll  on  all  the 
company.  H'oMs. 

SPlLL'f:R,n.  1.  One  who  spills,  sheds,  or  scatters. 
2.  A  kind  of  fishing-line. 

They  are  taken  bv  fjiiltert  made  of  a  cord,  to  which  divert 
shorter  are  tied  at  a  little  distance,  and  to  each  of  these  a  hook 
is  fastened  with  a  bait.  Osretp. 

SPlL'LpT-FlSH'l.NG, 

SPlL'LI.flRD-FlSH' 
coast  of  Ireland  by  means  of  a  number  of  hooks 
set  on  snoods,  all  on  one  line.  Simmonda. 

SPlLL'lNG-Lf.NE,  n.  {Xaut.)  A  rope  used  for 
spilling  a  sail.  Dana. 

SPlLT,  I.  &  p.  from  spill.    See  Spill. 

fSPlLTH,  n.  [From  <p(7/.]  Any  thing  spilt  or 
poured  out.  Shak. 

SPtN,  f.  a.  [Goth.,  A.  S.,  &  Old  Ger.  apinnan  ; 
Dut.  if  Ger.  spinneti ;  Dan.  apinde  ;  Sw.  <Sr  Icel. 
spinna.']  [i. spin,  t sp.\n"  ;  pp. spi.nnixo, spin.] 

1.  To  combine  into  a  thread,  or  to  form,  as  a 
thread,  by  drawing  out  and  twisting  together 
short  fibres,  as  of  cotton,  flax,  or  wool,  or  by 
simply  twisting  together  long  filaments,  as  in 
the  case  of  silk  of  the  best  quality.  P.  Cyc. 

The  women  simn  guats'  hair.  Ex,  xzxv.  3S. 

All  the  vam  she  [Penelope]  tfiva  in  ITlysses'  absence  did 

but  fill  Ithaca  f^ill  of^ moths.  Shtik. 

2.  To  form  by  the  extrusion  of  a  tenacious 
transjiarent  secretion  from  spinnerets. 

The  webs  named  gossamer  are  composed  of  lines  ifnm  bj 
spiders,  which,  on  being  brought  into  contact  liy  tlie  actioa 
of  a  gentle  air,  adhere  ti>gt<her.  till  bv  continual  additions 
they  are  accumulated  into  irregular  white  flakes  and  mas*rs 
of  considerable  extent.  Esg.  CVc. 

3.  To  extend  to  a  great  length  ;  to  protract ;  . 
to  draw  out;  to  prolong  ; —  usually  with  out. 

I  passed  lightlv  over  many  particulars  ou  which  Jramed 
and  witty  men  might  spin  uiu  large  volumes.         l.' KMm»i/r.. 

By  one  delav  after  another  they  »j>i«  out  their  whole  lives, 
till  there 's  no  inore  future  let\  before  them.  L'fCslramgc 

4.  To  put  into  a  turning  motion  like  that  of 
a  spinning-wheel ;  to  twirl ;  as,  "  To  apin  a  top." 

To  spin  ka»i,  {Mil.)  to  twist  it  mto  ropes  for  conven- 
ience of  tntnsiHirtation,  wlien  on  the  march.       Bum, 

SPI.V,  r.  n.  1.  To  perform  the  act,  or  exercise  the 
art,  of  spinning. 

Consider  the  lilies  of  the  Held,  how  they  grows  they  toll 
not,  neither  do  they  »/<m:  and  yet  I  say  unto  you.  that  even 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

Matt.  Ti.  a 
He  Sfiiiu  and  weaves,  and  weaves  and  ipnu,  (Vm7ipr. 


^^'       I  n.   A  system  of  fishing 
I'lNG,  )  practised   on  the  west 
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2.  To  revolve  on  the  axis,  as  a  spindle. 

Earth, .  .  .  that  spinning  sleeps 
On  her  eofl  axle.  ililton. 

3.  To  Stream  out  in  a  thread  or  small  current. 

The  blood  out  of  their  helmets  span.  Drajilon. 

SPI-NA'CEOyS  (-shus),  a.     {Bot.)  Noting  a  class 

of  plants  including  spinach.  VV.  Ency. 

SPIN  ACH,  5  fi,      [It.  sphiace  ;  Sp.  espinaca;  Fr. 

SPIn'A^E,  (  epinard. — Dut.  spmazie  ;  Ger.  <Sf 
Dan.  spinat;  Sw.  spenat; — from  L.  spina,  a 
prickle.]  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Spinacia,  one  species  of  which,  Spinacia 
oleracea,  or  common  spinach  or  spinage,  is  a 
well-known  esculent  or  pot-herb.  Loudon. 

SPI'NAL,  a.  [L.  spinalis ;  spina,  the  spine ;  It. 
spinale ;  Sp.  espinal;  Fr.  spinal.^  Belonging  to 
the  spine  or  back-bone. 

Forth  from  the  bone  the  spinal  marrow  flies.  Pope, 

SPIN'DLE,  n.  [A.S.  spindel ;  Old  Get.  spinnala ; 
Ger.,  Dan.,  &;  Svv.  spindel.] 

1.  A  pendent  reed  or  piece  of  wood  for  twisting 
and  winding  the  fibres  drawn  from  the  distatt". 

aE^""  At  the  top  was  a  slit  to  attach  the  thread, 
and  at  the  other  end  was  a  whorl  or  wheel  to  steady 
it.  The  thread.  bein«;  attached  to  the  spindle,  was 
drawn  from  the  distatf  until  a  suHicient  lensth  had 
been  gained  for  the  attached  spimlU  to  touch  the 
ground,  a  fresh  turn  being  frequently  given  to  the 
spindle  to  increase  the  twist  of  the  thread.  As  soon 
as  the  spindle  reached  the  ground,  a  length  was  said 
to  bo  spun,  and  the  spinster,  winding  it  up  on  the 
spiniUf,  and  securing  It  firmly  in  the  slit,  proceeded  to 
spin  another  length."     Tomlinson. 

2.  A  pin  or  rod  forming  part  of  a  spinning- 
wheel  or  spinning-machine,  and  revolving  with 
a  rapid  motion  to  twist  the  fibres  which  are 
attached  to  the  end  of  it.  A.  Jamieson. 

3.  The  fusee  of  a  watch.  Simmonds. 

4.  A  long,  slender  stalk.  Mortimer. 

5.  A  measure  of  yarn.  Simmonds. 
i8S"  "  In  cotton  yarn,  a  spindle  of  eighteen  hanks 

is  I5,J20  yards  ;  in  linen  yarn,  a  spindle  of  twenty- 
four  heors  is  14,400  yards."     Simmonds. 

6.  (Mech.)  A  small  axle  or  axis,  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  shaft,  or  large  axle. 

We  say,  the  shaft  of  a  fly-wheel,  the  spindle  of  a  pinion. 

Grier. 

7.  {Math.)  A  solid  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  portion  of  a  curve  about  a  chord  per- 
pendicular to  an  axis  of  the  curve.       Da.  ^  P. 

8.  (Conch.)  The  shell  of  a  mollusk  of  "the 
genus  Strombus,  resembling  a  spindle.  E7iff.  Cyc. 

fll3»The  spindle  is  denominated  circular,  elliptic, 
hyperbolic,  &c.,  according  to  the  character  of  the  gen- 
erating curve.     Daeies. 

SPTN'DLE,  v.  n.  To  shoot  or  grow  like  a  spindle  ; 
to  grow  in  a  long,  slender  stalk  or  tuft. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  spindle.  Mortimer. 

SPIN'DLE-LEGGED    (spin'dl-Iegd),    a.       Having 

long,  slender  legs ;  spindle-shanked.        Taller. 

SPIN'nLE-LEG§,  n.  A  tall,  slender  person;  a 
spindle-legged  person  ;  —  in  contempt.     ISmart. 

SPIN-DLE-SHAnKED  (spin'dl-shangkt),  a.     Spin- 
dle-legged. Addison. 
SPIN'DLE-SHANKS,  n.     Spindle-legs.         Smart. 

SPTn'DLE-SHAPED  (sptn'dl-shapt),  a.  1.  Shaped 
like  a  spindle  ;  fusiform.  Lee. 

2.  {Bot.)  Terete  and  tapering  to  each  end. 

SPlN'DLE-SHfiLL,  n.  {Zosl.)  A  mollusk  of  the 
genus  Bxiccinum.  Ash. 

SPlN'DLE-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  popular  name 
of  ornamental  shrubs  of  the  genus  Eiionymus, 
one  species  of  which  (Eiumymus  Europcea)  af- 
fords a  tough  wood  used  for  making  skewers 
and  spindles.  Loudon.    Baird. 

SPIN'DLE-WORM  (-wurm),  n.  (Ent.)  Alepidop- 
terous  insect,  the  caterpillar  of  which  attacks 
maize,  and  sometimes  the  dahlia  ;  Gortyna 
zece ;  —  so  named  from  its  destroying  the  spindle 
of  the  Indian  com.  Harris. 

SPlN'DLlNG,  p.  a.  Shooting  into  a  small  stalk  ; 
long  and  slender.  Ash. 

SPINE,  n.  [L.  S;  It.  spina,  a  thorn,  the  spine  ;  Sp. 
espina ;  Fr.  ejnne.] 

1.  (Anat.)  The  bony  column  extending  from 
the  head  to  the  sacrum ;  the  back-bone  ;  the 
vertebral  column  ;  —  so  called  from  the  thorn- 
like  processes  of  the  vertebrae  :  —  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tibia  or  leg  ;  the  shin.       Dunglison. 


2.  (Bot.)  A  sharp,  hard,  conical  process;  a 
thorn.  —  See  Thorn. 

Roses,  their  sharp  spines  being  gone.  ■  Beau.  !(  Fl. 

J^g'  "  Spines,  or  thorns  sometimes  represent  leaves, 

as  in  the  barberry.  .  .  .  Most  commonly  spines  are 

stunted  and  hardened  brandies,  arising  from  the  axils 

of  leaves,  as  in  the  hawtuorn  and  pear."     Oray. 

3.  (ZoDl.)  A  stout,  rigid,  and  pointed  process 
of  the  integument  of  an  animal,  formed  exter- 
nally by  the  epidermis,  and  internally  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  cutis  or  corresponding  structure  ;  — 
often  applied  to  stout,  rigid,  and  pointed  pro- 
cesses of  the  epidermis  only.  Micrographic  Diet. 

SPINED  (spind),  a.     Having  spines.         Pennant. 

SPI'NPL  [spl'nel,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  C.  Wr.  ;  spin'el, 
iS.  K.  Sm.  ;  spi-nel',  Brande],  n.  [Ger.  spinell. 
—  Yt.  spinelle.]  (Min.)  A  hard  mineral  occur- 
riiig  in  octahedral  crystals,  of  various  shades  of 
reil  passing  into  blue,  green,  yellow,  brown, 
and  black,  and  composed,  when  pure,  of  alu- 
miua  and  magnesia.  The  magnesia  is  often 
jjartly  replaced  by  protoxide  of  iron,  zinc,  or 
mangianese,  or  by  lime,  and  the  alumina  is  some- 
times partly  replaced  by  peroxide  of  iron.  Dana. 
AfB'  The  varieties  of  spinel  have  been  denominated, 
acciirdi'ig  to  tlieir  colors,  as  follows  :  —  the  black  va- 
tieuoa,  pleonaste  :  the  scarlet,  spinelle  ruby  ;  the  rose- 
red,  balas  ruby;  the  yellow,  or  orange-red,  rubicelle  ; 
the  liolet  colored,  almandine  ruby.  The  oriental  ruby 
is  sapphire.     Dana. 

SPIN'^L-LANE,  n.  (Min  )  A  mineral  found  crys- 
tallized and  massive,  and  composed  chiefly  of 
silica,  sulphuric  acid,  alumina,  and  soda  ;  — 
called  also  nosean.  Dana. 

SPI-NELLE',  n.    [Fr.]     (Min.)  Spinel.     Brande. 

SPI-NES'C?NT,  a.  (Bot.)  Terminating  in  a  spine, 
or  somewhat  spinose.  Gray, 

SPIN'pT.or  SPI-NET'  [spTn'et,  IF.  P.  F.  Ja.  C.  Wr. 

Wb.  ;  spe-net',  S.  J.  K.  Sm.  R."],  n.  \lt.spinet- 
ta ;  Sp.  espinetea ;  Fr.  epinette  ;  —  from  L.  spina, 
a  thorn,  because  its  quills  resemble  thorns. 
Diez.]  (Mus.)  A  stringed  instrument  formerly 
much  in  use,  resembling  a  harpsichord,  but 
smaller,  and  having  only  one  set  of  jacks  and 
strings,  and  consequently  only  one  stop;  — 
originally  called  a  couched  harp.  Moore. 


When  miss  delights  in  her  spinet, 
A  fiddler  may  a  ibrtune  get. 


Swift. 


tSPI'N^T,  «.  [L.  spinetttm;  spina,  a.  t'hom.']  A 
small  wood,  or  a  place  of  briers  and  bushes  ;  — 
written  also  spiny,  and  spinney.         B.  Jonson. 

t  SPIN'?T-5D,  a.     Slit  or  opened.  Ascham. 

SPI-NiF'?R-OUS,  a.  [L.  spina,  a  thorn,  and  fero, 
to  bear.]     Bearing  spines  or  thorns.        Blount. 

SPI-NI^'pR-OtrS,  a.  [L.  s/jma,  spine,  and  i7<?ro, 
to  bear.]    Having  or  bearing  a  spine.  Maunder. 

SPI'NJ-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  spiny.  Chapman. 
SPINK  (spingk,  82),  n.     (Or7iith.)  A  finch. 

The  spink  chants  sweetest  in  a  hedge  of  thorns.        Harte. 

SPIN'N(;R,  n.     1.  One  who  spins.  Graunt. 

2.  A  spider.  "  Long-legged  spinners."  Shak. 

3.  (Ent.)  The  caterpillar  of  a  moth  of  the 
group  Bombyces.  T.  W.  Harris. 

4.  pi.  (Zo'il.)  Two  long,  coiled  glands  which 
secrete  the  silkvin  insects,  occupying  the  sides 
of  the  body,  and  terminating  anteriorly  in  a 
common  orifice  beneath  the  labium: — in  spi- 
ders, the  nipples  placed  at  the  end  of  the  ab- 
domen, below  the  anus,  and  pierced  at  the  ex- 
tremity with  an  immense  number  of  minute 
orifices  for  the  discharge  of  silken  threads, 
which  are  produced  from  matter  formed  in  in- 
ternal reservoirs.  Brande.    Eng.  Cyc. 

SPiN'NpR-ET,  n.  (Zo.'il.)  A 
spinning  organ,  as  of  the  spi- 
der; a  spinner.        Eng.  Cyc. 

SPlN'NpR-Y,  n.  A  place  where 
spinning  is  performed ;  a  mill 
for  spinning.  P.  Cyc. 

SPIN'N^Y,  n.  [See  Spixkt.]  Magnified  spinneret. 
A  small  wood;  a  thicket;  a  .spinet. 

One  of  our  most  favorite  walks  is  spoiled.  The  spinney  is 
cut  down  to  the  stumps,  even  the  lilacs  and  the  syringas  to 
the  stumps.  Cowper. 

SPIN'NING,  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  art  of  forming 
a  uniform  continuous  thread  out  of  fine  fibrils 
of  animal  or  of  vegetable  origin,  arranged   as 


equally  as  possible  alongside,  and  usually  at 
the  ends,  of  each  other,  and  then  twisted  to- 
gether, tre. 
2.  The  act  or  practice  of  forming  lines,  webs, 
or  cocoons,  by  the  extension  of  a  tenacious 
transparent  secretion  from  spinnerets.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SPIN'N|NG-JEN'NY,  n.  A  machine  used  in  the 
inanufacture  of  cotton,  and  consisting,  in  its 
simplest  form,  of  a  number  of  spindles  turned 
by  a  common  wheel,  or  cylinder,  worked  by 
hand.  Bigelow. 

*§=■  It  was  originally  invented  by  Hargreaves,  in 
1767,  but  ultimately  improved  by  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright.  The  term  jenny  was  derived  from  the  wife 
of  Hargreaves,  whose  name  was  Ja7ie.    Pullcyn. 

JiSS'  It  was  so  named,  according  to  some,  from  its 
doing  the  work  of  a  female ;  but  according  to  a 
grandson  of  Hargreaves,  the  inventor,  from  the  wort 
gin,  a  contraction  of  engine,  the  new  machine  Icing 
called  a  ginny,  and  the  process  ginning.     Tumlinson. 

SPIN'NING-WHEEL,  n.  A  machine  for  spinning, 
consistiiig  of  a  single  spindle  driven  by  a  large 
wheel  with  which  it  is  connected.  Gay. 

SPiN'NY,  a.  Small;  thin;  slender,  [r.]  Mortimer. 

SPI'NOSE,  m-  SPI-NOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  spinosvs.1 
(Bot.)  Full  of  spines  or  thorns;  thorny;  sp> 
nous.  Gray. 

SPI-n6s'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
spinous  or  thorny.  More. 

SPI'NOyS,  a.  [L.  spinosvs;  spina,  a  thorn.] 
Thorny ;  full  of  thorns  ;  spiny ;  spinose.    Mcde. 

II  SPIN'0-Z1§M  [spin'o-zizm,  K.  C.  Wr.  ;  spl'no- 
■/.iv.m,  Sm.  Wb.;'»pe-no'7.VLm,  Brande],  n.  A  pan- 
theistic doctrine  or  system  of  Benedict  Spinoza, 
a  Jew,  who  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1632. 

4®=  Spinoza  deduces,  by  strictly  mathematical  rea- 
soning, from  a  few  axioms,  the  well  known  princi- 
ples, "  that  there  can  be  no  substance  but  God  ;  what- 
ever is,  is  in  God  ;  and  nothing  can  be  conceived 
without  God."    Brande. 

II  SPIN'O-ZlST,  n.  An  adherent  of  Spinoza ;  a 
believer  in  Spinozism.  Warburton. 

SPIN'STgR,  n.  1.  One  who  spins ;  a  spinner.S/mA. 
2.  t  A  woman  of  ill  life. 

Many  would  not  be  indicted  spinsters,  were  they  spinsters, 
nor  come  to  so  public  and  shameful  punishments,  if  painful- 
ly employed  in  that  vocation.  Thomas  Fuller. 

_  3.  (Law.)  The  addition  given  to  an  unmar- 
ried woman,  in  legal  proceedings,  and  in  con- 
veyancing ;  a  single  woman. 

Bebecca  Dinglcy,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  spinster.       Swift. 

e^ff"  Formerly  it  was  a  maxim  that  a  young  woman 
should  never  be  married  till  she  had  spun  herself  a 
set  of  body,  table,  and  bed  linen.  From  this  custom 
all  unmarried  women  were  termed  spinsters,  an  ap- 
pellation they  still  retain  in  all  deeds  and  law  pro- 
ceedings.    Pullcyn. 

f^S'  "  The  term  sinsle  woman  is  now  generally  used 
in  its  place."     Burrill. 

j^=-"  Originally  words  in  ster  were  limited  to 
females,  and  were  opposed  to  the  substantives  in  er, 
the  names  of  male  agents.  The  single  word  spinster 
still  retains  its  feminine  force."    Latham. 

SPIN'STRY,  n.  The  work  or  the  business  of  spin- 
ning; spinning,     [r.]  Milton. 

SPIN'THERE,  n.  (Min.)  A  greenish-gray  variety 
of  sphene.  Dana. 

SPIN'ULE,  n.  [L.  spinula ;  dim.  of  spina,  a  spine.] 
A  small  or  minute  spine.  Hill. 

SPJfN-y-LES'CgNT,  a.  (Bot.)  Producing  small 
spines  ;  becoming  spinous  or  thorny.     Loudon, 

SPIN-U-LOSE'  (129),  a.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  spin- 
ules  or  small  spines  ;  spinulous.  Loudon. 

SPIn'U-LOUS,  a.      Covered  with  small  spines  ; 

spinulose.  Wright. 
SPI'NY,  a.      1.  Full  of  spines  or 

thorns  ;  thorny  ;  briery  ;  spinous.  lv.<L— A_/_ 

"  Spiny  rays.    Pennant.  '  *'    ^y^'""!^ 

2.  Perplexed  ;    diflicult ;  vexa-  'y      [ 

tious  ;  troublesome  ;  arduous. 

The  spiny  deserts  of  scholastic  philosophy.        Warburton. 

SPI'NY,  n.  A  small  wood.  — See  Spinet.     Todd, 

t  SPI'ON,  n.     [Fr.  espion.]     A  spy.         Old  Play. 

t  SPI'R  A-BLE,  a.  [L.  spirabilis  ;  spiro,  to  breathe.] 
That  can  breathe  ;  respirable.       Trans.  Cicero. 

SPTr'A-CLE,  or  SPl'RA-CLE  [spir'9-kl,  W.  J.  F, 
Ja.  C.  Wb. ;  siu'rj-ki,  S.  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  R.},  n. 


A.  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y.  short;    A,  g,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   pArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HfilR,  HER; 
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[L.  ttpiraculum ;  apiro,  to  breathe ;  It.  spira- 

1.  (Zoul.)  The  external  orifice  of  one  of  the 
tracheui  of  insects  and  arachnids  ;  —  called  also 
stigma.  Micrographic  Diet. 

2.  One  of  the  blow-holes,  or  breathing-holes, 
of  a  whale.  Simmotids. 

3.  A  small  aperture  or  vent.  Woodward. 

SPi-R^'A,  n.  [L. ;  from  Gr.  (mcifmla.']  {Bat.)  A 
genus  of  perennial  rosaceous  plants,  comprising 
many  species,  diffused  through  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.       Eng.  Cyc. 

SPi'RAL,  a.  [L.  spira,  a  coil,  a  spire ;  It.  spirale ; 
Sp.  espiral ;  Fr.  spiral.] 

1.  Winding  like  the  worm  of  a  screw;  wind- 
ing round  a  cylinder  or  circularly,  and  constant- 
ly advancing.  Ray. 

2.  Pointed  like  the  spire  or  steeple  of  a 
church,    [r.]  Fair/wit. 

3.  {Hot.)  Arranged  in  a  spiral  manner  round 
some  common  axis.  Liiidleg. 

Spiralpump.    See  Archimedean-screw. 

SPi'RAL,  n.  (Geom.)  A  curve  that  may  be  gen- 
erated by  a  point  moving  alon^  a  straight  line, 
in  the  same  direction,  accordmg  to  any  law, 
while  the  straight  line  revolves  uniformly  about 
a  fixed  point,  always  continuing  in  the  same 
plane.  Davies  Sg  Peck. 

jJS-The  moving  point  is  the  generatrix  of  the 
spiral,  the  fixed  poiiU  is  the  pole  of  the  siiiral,  and 
the  distance  from  the  |miIo  to  any  position  of  the  gen- 
eratrix is  the  radius  vector  of  tliat  |X)int.  Tlio  law, 
according  to  wliich  tlie  generatrix  moves  along  the 
revolving  line,  is  the  law  of  the  spiral,  and  determines 
the  nature  of  the  curve.    Dacids  ^  Peck. 

Hyperbolical  spiral,  a  spiral,  the  law  of  which  is, 
that  the  distance  from  the  pole  to  the  generatrix 
varies  inversely  as  the  distance  swept  over.  —  Loga- 
ritkiiUc  spiral.  See  LoG  ARITIIMtC.  —  Paracolic  spiral, 
a  spiral,  the  law  of  which  is,  that  the  distance  of  the 
polo  from  the  generatrix  varies  as  the  square  root  of 
the  angle  swept  over  by  the  revolving  lino.  —  Spiral 
duct  or  spiral  vessel,  (Bot.)  an  elongated  cell  or  duct 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  cells  with  their 
delicate  membranous  walls  strengthened  by  the  dep- 
osition of  fibres  within  in  the  form  of  a  continuous 
spiral  coil.  Oraij.  —  Spiral  of  Archimedes,  a  spiral, 
the  law  of  which  is,  that  the  generatrix  moves  uni- 
formly along  the  revolving  line.  Da.  t[  P. —  Spiral  of 
Pappus,  a  spiral  formed  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  by 
R  motion  similar  to  that  by  which  the  spiral  of  Ar- 
chimedes is  described  on  a  plane.    HuUon. 

SPI'RAL-C6AT'?D,  a.    Coated  spirally.    Clarke. 

SPI'RAL-LV,  ad.     In  a  spiral  form.  Ray. 

tSPI-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  spiratio.]    A  breathing. 
God  (lid  by  a  kind  of  spiralion  produce  them.       Barrow. 

SPIRE,  n.  [Gr.  ave'ipa  ;  L.  <5r  It.  spira  \  Sp.  espi- 
ra ;  Fr.  spire.'j 

1.  A  line  wmding  like  the  worm  of  a  screw  ; 
a  spiral  line  ;  a  spiral ;  a  wreath. 

Burnished  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 

Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 

Floated  redundant.  AliUon. 

2.  {Arch.)  Among  the  ancients,  the  base  of 
a  column  :  — the  astragal,  or  torus,  of  the  base  : 
—  in  modern  architecture,  a  pyramidal  struc- 
ture of  brickwork,  masonry,  or  wood,  either  hol- 
low or  solid  ;  a  steeple.  Britten.    Brands. 

Spires  whose  silent  fliigcrs  point  to  heaven.     Worilsworth. 

ijfj- "  S/»irea  sometimes  rise  immediately  from  the 
sroiind,  and  are  carried  up  to  a  great  height ;  in  other 
Distances,  they  are  placed  upon  round,  square,  or 
polygonal  buildings,  called  towers."    Britton. 

3.  A  stalk  or  shoot,  as  of  grass.  "  An  oak 
Cometh  of  a  little  spire."  Chancer. 

4.  The  top  or  uppermost  point;  summit. 
"  The  spire  and  top  of  praises.  Shak. 

5.  {Math.)  That  portion  of  a  spiral  which  is 
generated  by  one  revolution  of  the  straight  line 
revolving  about  the  pole.  —  See  Spiral. Z)a.<SSrP. 

6.  {Cotich.)  The  part  of  univalve  shells  which 
consists  of  all  the  whorls  except  the  lower  one, 
called  the  body.  Woodtoard. 

Syn.  —  See  Steeple. 

1 8PIRK,  V.  n.  1.  To  shoot  up  in  spires  or  pyram- 
idally.    "  The  spiring  grass."  Drayton. 

2.  To  sprout,  as  grain  in  malting.        Wright. 

3.  t  [L.  spiro.]  To  respire.  Shenstone. 

t  SPIre,  v.  a.    To  shoot  forth.  Spenser. 

SPIRED  (spird),  a.    Having  a  spire.  Mason. 


SPiRE'-STEE-PLE,  n.  The  summit  of  a  turret  of 
a  church,     [h.]  Swift. 

SPfRf-FpR.  n.  [L.  spira,  a  spire,  and  fero,  to 
bear.]  (Pal.)  An  extinct  genus  of  Brachiopoda, 
characterized  by  having  two  internal  calcareous 
spiral  appendages  to  the  shell.  Brande. 

SPlR'lT  [spirit,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wh. ; 
spCr'jt,  S.],  n.  [L.  spiritits ;  spiro,  to  breathe, 
to  blow  ;  It.  spirito ;  Sp.  espiritu  ;  F'r.  esprit.] 

1.  t  Breath.  "  A  raw  spirit,  or  wind."  Bacon. 

2.  Immaterial   substance ;   immateriality. 

3.  An  intelligent  being  or  substance  imper- 
ceptible by  our  present  senses ;  soul.       Milton. 

The  term  ^iril  propi-rly  deuotcn  a  being  without  a  [m»- 
teriulj  body.  A  Ixiiig  that  never  had  a  [materinl]  iKMly  is  a 
pure itpirit.  A  human  soul,  when  it  has  left  the  budyjlsadis- 
enibodied  spirit.  Mind  or  soul  is  incorporated  ipiril.rteming. 

4.  That  which  is  apparent  to  sight,  but  usu- 
ally not  otherwise  perceptible ;  an  apparition  ; 
a  ghost ;  a  spectre. 

They  were  tcrriftcd  and  afTrightcd,  and  supposed  that  they 
had  seen  a  f/iiril.  Litke  xxiv.  37. 

A  spirit  pansed  before  my  face. . .  .  It  stood  still,  hut  I  could 
not  discern  the  form  thereof. ...  There  was  silencp;  and  I 
beard  a  voice  saying.  Shall  mortal  man  be  mure  just  than 
God/  ./o6  iv.  15, 10, 17. 

5.  Constitution  or  disposition  of  mind  with 
regard  to  the  sensibilities  ;  temper. 

That  peculiar  law  of  Christianity  which  forbids  revenge,  — 
no  man  can  think  It  grievous  who  convidcrs  the  restless  tor- 
ment of  a  malicious  and  revengeful  spirit.  Tillotsun. 

6.  Intellectual  constitution  ;  power  or  strength 
of  understanding ;  turn  or  power  of  mind. 


More  ample  si»rit  than  hitherto  was  wont 
Here  needs  me. 


Spenser. 


A  perfect  judge  will  view  each  work  of  wit 

With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ.  Pope. 

7.  Intellectual  perception  ;  imagination. 

In  spirit,  perhaps,  he  also  saw 
Kich  Mexico,  the  scat  of  Montezume.  Milton. 

Absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit.  1  Cor.  v.  8. 

8.  Elevation  or  vehemence  of  mind ;  cour- 
age ;  ardor  ;  fire  ;  resolution. 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 

That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes.  Shak. 

9.  An  emotion  or  activity  of  the  mind  directed 
to  the  attainment  of  an  object ;  eager  desire. 

God  has  changed  men's  tempers  . . .  made  a  s^i't  of  build- 
ing succeed  a  sjnrit  of  pulling  down.  South. 

10.  A  man  of  activity  or  energy  ;  a  person  of 
life,  fire,  or  enterprise. 

The  watery  kingdom  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  s/iirits;  but  they  come.'  Shak. 

11.  A  person,  as  characterized  by  particular 
qualities  of  mind  or  soul. 

The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age.  Shak, 

12.  pi.  Those  properties  of  the  mind  which 
produce  excitement ;  cheerfulness  ;  gayety. 

So  much  I  feel  my  genial  sjnrita  droop.  Milton. 

13.  Characteristic  quality  or  expression. 

A  descending  light  which  doth  set  off  men's  faces  in  their 
truest  sjiirit.  Wotton. 

14.  Vital  or  active  principle  ;  essence. 

There  is  in  wino  a  mighty  spirit,  that  will  not  be  con- 
gealed. South. 

15.  Nature ;    character ;  complexion. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream.  Byron. 

16.  A  mark  to  denote  an  aspiration ;  a 
breathing. 

The  .  . .  troublesome  luggage  of  spinVs  and  accents.  Z)o/(;nmo. 

17.  A  term  applied  to  all  inflammable  liquors 
obtained  by  distillation,  as  brandy,  rum,  gin, 
whiskey,  &c. 

4:^  "  Spirits  were  formerly  distinguished  into  in- 
flanimable,  arid,  and  alkaline  ;  and  consequently  a 
number  of  sub.stances  wore  crowded  together,  which 
oftni  resembled  each  other  in  no  other  prn[)erty  than 
in  being  volatile.  The  term  is  now  confined  to  alco- 
holic liquors."     Lhinglison. 

18.  pi.  {Dyeing.)  Solutions  of  tin  in  acids, 
used  for  dyeing  different  colors.  Thomson. 

19.  rfheol.)  The  third  person  in  the  Trinity  ; 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hook. 

Animal  spirits,  the  fluid  which  is  supposed  to  cir- 
culate through  the  nerves,  and  which  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  aeent  of  sensation  and  motion  ;  the 
nervous  fluid  or  principle.  DungUsnn. —  Holy  Spirit, 
(7'hful.)  the  third  [lerson  in  the  Trinity  ;  the  Holy 
Ghost.  —  Pyrorylic  spirit,  wood  spirit ;  methylic  alco- 
hol. Miller.  —  Recl\fird  spirit,  proof  spirit  freed  by 
distillation  fnim  foreign  matters,  ffoud  \  Buchr. — 
Spirit  of  ammonia,  a  solution  of  caustic  ammonia  in 
rectified  spirit.  —  Spirit  of  hartshorn,  nn  impure  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  obtained  from  the  shavincs  of 
the  horns  of  the  hart  or  stag,  by  destructive  distil- 
lation ;— a  term  applied  also  to  amnioniacal  solutions 


of  carbonate  of  •mmonia. —  Spirit  of  latender,  a  ppr 
fume  uhtainud  hy  distilling  lavender  ttuwerri  aui 
dilutt'd  Mpjril  of  wine.  —  Spint  of  Mindtrtnu,  an 
aqueous  itolulitm  of  aretato  of  ammonia.  —  Spirit  »f 
nitre,  nitric  acid.  —  .Spirit  o/ /ui^t,  muriatic  or  hydro 
chloric  acid  di^HulveiJ  in  water.  Brande.  —  Spirit  iff 
sense,  the  iilmoHt  rchiicment  or  delicacy  of  senaation. 
Shak.  —  Spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  Hulphuric  elhcr  di- 
luted with  twice  it«  volume  ol^  alruhol.  —  Spirit  ol 
spirits  of  turjientiiir,  a  vulatilo  oil  distilled  from  tiM 
turpcnline  of  various  siiocitfi  of  pine  (Pinus).  Wlit-n 
perfectly  pure,  it  is  limpid  and  Milurlciix,  of  a  strong 
penetrating  odor,  of  a  hot,  pungent,  bitleriih  last«, 
highly  volatile  and  inflammable,  lighter  than  water, 
and  consisting  of  hydrogen  and  ca/bon  ;  — called  also 
camphene.  Hood  t(  Bache.  —  Spirit  of  vine,  or  spiriU 
of  wine,  alcohol;  —  so  railed  from  its  having  been 
originally  distilled  from  wine.     StUiman. 

Its'  "  Among  modem  philosophers  in  Germany,  a 
distinction  is  taken  l>eiween  ipv\ri,  (Srele,!  and 
irftvua,  (Oeist,)  or  soul  and  spirit.  According  to  G. 
H.  Schubert,  professor  at  .Munich,  and  a  follower  ot 
Schelling,  the  soul  is  the  inferior  part  of  our  intellec- 
tual nature,  that  which  shows  itself  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  dreaming,  and  which  is  connected  with  th« 
state  of  the  brain.  The  spirit  is  that  part  of  our  na- 
ture which  tends  to  the  purely  rational,  the  lofty,  and 
divine."     Fleming. 

SS"  "  The  general  sound  ef  the  first  i,  in  this  word 
and  all  its  compounds,  was.  till  lately,  the  sound  ot 
e  in  TiimC ;  hut  a  very  laudable  attention  to  propriety 
has  nearly  restored  the  i  to  its  true  sound  ;  and  now 
spirit  sounded  as  if  written  sperit  begins  to  grow  vul- 
gar."    (talker. 

Syn.  — See  Soul. 

SPIr'it,  v.  a.  [t.  8PIEXTED  ; />p.  sriRixixo,  spir- 
itedJ 

1.  To  animate  or  actuate  as  a  spirit,  [k.] 

So  talked  the  spirited  sly  snake.  Mtllnm. 

2.  To  invigorate  or  incite  to  action ;  to  excite ; 
to  animate  ;  to  encourage. 

Shall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  with  wine. 

Seem  frosty  ?  Shot. 

3.  To  carry  off  swiftly  and  secretly,  by  the 
agency  of  a  spirit,  or  as  by  a  spirit ;  —  com- 
monly used  with  away. 

The  ministry  had  him  spirited  ttwtty,  and  carried  abroad 
as  a  dangerous  person.  ArtmlhMtt, 

tSPlR'|T-AL-LY,  ad.      By  means  of  the  breath 

only.     "  I'ronounced  spiritally."  Holder. 

SPlR'lT-DtJCK,   n.     {Ornith.)    A 

species  of  duck  abundant  in  the 

summer  on  the  rivers  and  fresh- 
water lakes  of  the  fur-countries, 

and  in  autumn  and  winter  very 

common  in  the  United   States, 

sometimes    on   the   sea-shores ; 

Fttligtila  albeola.     It  is  a  very 

expert  diver  and  very  quick  of 

motion.  Audubon. 

SPIr'1T-?D,   a.     Full   of    spirit ; 
lively  ;    vivacious  ;    animated  ; 
earnest ;  ardent ;  active. 
Dryden's  translation  of  ^'irgil  is  noble  and  spirited. 
Syn.  — See  Spirituous. 

SPIr'IT-^ID-LY,  ad.    In  a  spirited  manner. 

SPlR'|T-eD-N£ss,   n.     1.   The   quality  of  being 
spirited  ;  life  ;  animation. 
2.  Disposition,  or  mental  character.  Addison. 

tSPlR'lT-FiyL,  a.    Lively;  spirited.  Ash, 

t  SPIr'1T-Fi)l-LY,  ad.  In  a  lively  manner.  Todd. 

tSPlR'lT-Fl)l,-NESS,  n.  Sprightliness ;  liveli- 
ness.    "  Mirth  and  spiritfuliu-ss."  Uarrey. 

SPIr'|T-Ing,  n.  The  business  or  work  of  a  spirit. 

SPIr'|T-Ii^M,  n.  The  belief  or  doctrine  of  spir- 
itists ;  spiritualism. 

SPIr'|T-IsT,  n.  A  believer  in  the  modem  doc- 
trine of  spiritualism,  or  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions ;  a  spiritualist.  O.  A.  Brownson. 

SPIr'IT-LA.MP,  »».  A  lamp,  of  various  forms,  in 
which  spirit  of  wine  is  burned.  It  gives  but 
little  lignt,  and  is  used  for  producing  heat. 

Wo-dd  4"  Bache. 

SPIR'IT-l£ss,  a.  1.  Devoid  of  spirit,  vigor,  or 
courage  ;  depressed  ;  discouraged  ;  dejected. 

Exhausted,  sinritlest,  afflicted,  fhlleii.  Milton. 

2.  Having  no  breath ;  breathless ;  lifeless ;  dull. 

"  The  spiritless  body."  GreetJiilL 

SPlR'IT-LfisS-Ly,  ad.    Without  spirit.        More. 

SPIr'|T-L^SS-N£s8,  n.  The  quality  or  the  stat4 
of  being  spiritless.  Leighton 


Spirit-duck. 


Pope. 
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BPlR'lT-LfiV'^L,  n.  A  levelling  instrument 
consisting  essentially  of  a  glass  tube  nearly 
filled  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  hermetically 
sealed  at  both  ends,  so  that  when  held  with  its 
axis  in  a  horizontal  position  the  bubble  of  air 
enclosed  with  the  liquid  is  in  contact  with  the 
upper  surface,  and,  if  the  tube  is  perfectly  cy- 
lindrical, the  extremities  of  the  bubble  will  be 
at  equal  distances  from  the  middle  point  in  the 
length  of  the  glass.  Tomlinson. 

SPIR-I-Tb'^6.     [It.]    {Mus.)  With  spirit.  Mo7-e. 

SPIR'|T-OUS,  a.  1.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of 
a  spirit ;  resembling  spirit ;  spiritual. 

More  refined,  more  spiritom  and  pure, 

As  nearer  to  him  placed  or  nearer  tending.        Milton, 

2.  Ardent ;  active ;  spirituous ;  lively.  "  S/iirit- 
ous  and  fiery  spume."  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Spirituous. 

SPIR'IT-Oys-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  spiritous.  Boyle. 

SPJR'jT-PIERg'lNG,  a.  Piercing  or  penetrating 
the  spirit  or  soul.  Clarke. 

SPIR'IT-ROUS'ING,  a.  Rousing  or  exciting  the 
spirit  or  soul.  Clarke. 

SFIR'IT-SEARCH'JNG,  a.  Searching  or  examin- 
ing the  spirit  or  soul.  Clarke. 

SPIR'IT-STIR'RING,  a.  Rousing  the  spirit;  an- 
imating.    "  The  spirit-stirring  drum."       Shak. 

SPTr'JT-U-AL  (splr'it-yu-?!),  a.  [L.  spiritualis ; 
spiritus,  spirit;  It.  spiriiuale;  Sp.  espiritual; 
Fr.  spirituel.il 

1.  Pertaining  to  spirit ;  having,  or  partaking 
of,  the  nature  of  a  spirit ;  existing,  or  relating 
to,  that  which  exists  imperceptibly  to  the  or- 
gans of  sense  ;  not  corporeal ;  ghostly  ;  imma- 
terial ;  incorporeal ;  mental. 

Millions  of  sjiu-itiial  creatures  walk  the  earth. 

Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep.  Milton. 

2.  Separated  from  the  things  of  sense ;  holy. 

Some,  who  pretend  to  be  of  a  more  s/xri^un?  and  refined 
religion,  spend  their  time  in  contemplation,  and  talk  much 
of  communion  with  God.  Calamy. 

3.  Pertaining  to  religion,  or  to  a  religious 
organization  or  establishment ;  divine  ;  ecclesi- 
astical ;  not  lay,  secular,  or  temporal. 

Thou  art  reverend 
Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life.         Shak. 
She  loves  them  as  her  ^iritual  children,  and  they  rever- 
ence her  as  their  tpiritual  mother.  Law. 

4.  Pertaining  to  modern  spiritualism  or  spirit- 
ualists ;  as,  "  A  spiritual  circle." 

Spiritual  court,  {Eng.  Law.)  an  ecclesiastical  court ; 
a  court  Christian. 

Syn.— -See  rNCORPOREAL,  Internal,  Spirit- 
uous. 

SPiR'lT-U-AL-T§M,  n.  1.  That  system  (as  op- 
posed to  materialism')  according  to  which  all 
that  is  real  is  spirit,  soul,  or  self;  —  that  which 
is  called  the  external  world  being  either  a  suc- 
cession of  notions  impressed  on  the  mind  by 
the  Deity,  or  else  the  mere  educt  of  the  mind 
itself.  The  former  is  the  spiritualism  of  Berke- 
ley ;  the  latter,  that  of  Fichte.  Brande. 
2.  The  doctrine  that  departed  spirits  hold 
communication  with  men.         O.  A.  Brownson. 

SPIr'IT-(J-AL-IST,  n.  1.  One  who  professes  re- 
gard to  spiritual  things  only,  or  one  whose  em- 
ployment is  spiritual.  Echard. 

2.  One  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  spirit- 
ualism as  opposed  to  materialism  :  one  who  ad- 
mits the  reality  of  an  intelligent  being  distinct 
from  the  perceptible  universe. 

flS-  "  Spiritualists,  with  respect  to  the  human  mind 
or  soul,  seem  to  hold  different  opinions,  so  as  to  bring 
them  under  the  different  denominations  of  Platonists 
and  Anti-PIatoiiists.  The  Platonists  believe  the  soul 
to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  body,  in  such  a  manner 
that  death  is  the  literal  separation  of  one  from  the 
other,  the  one  continuing  to  exist  as  mere  matter,  the 
other  as  an  intelligent  being,  whose  substance  is  in- 
ielligence  or  intellectuality  merely;  the  Anti -Pla- 
tonists deem  mind  or  soul  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
name  for  the  capaliilities  of  sensation,  perception, 
and  thought,  with  which  man  is  endowed  simply  in 
consequence  of  his  Maker's  will  ;  that  these  capa- 
bilities cease  at  death  as  motion  ceases  in  a  rolling 
ball,  when  it  conies  to  a  state  ol'  rest  ;  and  conse- 
quently that  a  future  state  of  existence  is  not  the  ex- 
istence of  the  soul  separately  from  the  body,  (which 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  pure  Platonists,)  nor  of  the 
reunion  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  after  the  former 


has  for  a  while  existed  separately,  (which  is  the 
opinion,  perhaps,  of  the  majority  of  Christians,)  but 
is  the  raising  of  the  body,  through  the  power  of  the 
Creator,  under  new  circumstances  of  existence,  a 
spiritual  body  from  that  which  was  a  material  body  ; 
—  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Anti-Platonists 
among  Christians."    Smart. 

3.  A  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  hold  communication  with  men.  Beecher. 

SPtR-{T-y-AIi-iST'lC,  a.  Pertaining  to  spiritual- 
ism, or  to  the  spiritualists.  Ec.  Rev. 

SPIR-IT-U-Al'I-TY  (spir-it-yu-ar^-te),  n.  [L. 
spiritualitas  ;  It.  spiritualiia  ;  Sp.  espirituali- 
dad ;  Fr.  spiritualite.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being  spiritual. 

If  this  light  be  not  spiritual,  yet  it  approachcth  nearest 
unto  frpirituatity.  Raleigh. 

If  there  be  a  will,  there  must  be  spirituality  in  man. 

Coleridge. 

2.  A  spiritual  exercise  ;  a  pure  act  of  the  soul. 

Many  secret  indispositions  and  aversions  to  duty  will  steal 
upon  the  soul,  and  it  will  require  both  time  and  close  appli- 
cation of  mind  to  recover  it  to  such  a  frame  as  shall  dispose 
it  for  the  spiritualities  of  religion.  South. 

3.  That  which  belongs  to  a  religious  estab- 
lishment, or  to  any  one  as  an  ecclesiastic ;  — 
oppcsed  to  temporality. 

Of  common  right,  the  dean  and  chapter  are  gnardians  of 
the  spirilualities  during  tlie  vacancy  of  a  bishopric.     Ayliffe. 

4.  fAn  ecclesiastical  body  ;  spiritualty.  Shak. 

SPiR-JT-U-AL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  spiritu- 
alizing. Chambers. 

SPIr'IT-U-AL-IzE,  v.  a.  [It.  spiritualizzare;  Sp. 
espiritualtzar ;  Fr.  spiritualiser.']      \i.  spihitu- 

ALIZEI)  ;  pp.  SPIRITUALIZING,  SPIRITUALIZED.] 

1.  To  render  spiritual;  to  purify  from  the 
feculence  of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  be  the  decisive  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  immediate  state  of  our  souls,  our  bod- 
ies, in  some  x/iirifualizeil  form  which  we  understand  not, 
shall  be  again  united  to  them.  Gilpin. 

2.  To  convert  to  a  spiritual  meaning.  SmaH. 

3.  (Chem.)  To  raise  by  distillation. 

Spirit  of  wine  Is  sometimes  spiintualized  to  that  degree, 
that,  upon  throwing  a  quantity  into  the  air,  not  a  drop  shall 
fall  down,  but  the  whole  evaporate  and  be  lost.        Chambers. 

SPIR'IT-U-AL-IZ-^R,  n.  One  who  spiritualizes; 
a  spiritualist.  Warburton. 

SPIR'IT-U-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  spiritual  manner; 
without  corporeal  grossness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

SPIR'!T-U-AL-MIND'5D-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or 
the  state  of  having  pure  and  religious  princi- 
ples ;  spirituality.  Clarke. 

SP[R'!T-y-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  spir- 
itual. Clarke. 

tSP!R'JT-U-AL-TY,  n.  An  ecclesiastical  body  ; 
the  clergy  ;  spirituality.  Shak. 

t  SPIR-lT-y-OS'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
spirituous;  spirituousness.  Cudworth. 

SPTr'IT-[T-OUS  (spir'jt-yu-iis),  a.  \li.  spiritoso; 
Fr.  spiritneiix.l 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  partaking  of,  spirit,  par- 
ticularly distilled  spirit ;  ardent ;  alcoholic ;  spir- 
itous. 

The  most  spirituous  and  most  fragrant  part  of  the  plant  ex- 
hales by  the  action  of  the  sun.  Arhuthnot. 

SpiriViioMs  liquors  distilled  not  for  sale,  but  for  private  use, 
are  not,  in  Great  Britain,  liable  to  any  duties  of  excise.  Smith. 

2.  t  Lively  ;  vivid  ;  airy ;  gay.         B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  Spirituous  (Fr.  spiritueur)  signifies  hav- 
ing spirit,  as  a  physical  property  ;  as,  spirituous 
liquors.  Spiritous  (L.  spiritus,  spirit)  has  the  same 
meaning,  but  is  less  used.  Spirited  is  applied  to  the 
animal  spirits  ;  as,  a  spirited  horse  ;  spirited  manner. 
Spiritual  is  applied  to  the  spirit  or  soul,  and  is  opposed 
to  enrnnl,  secular,  or  temporal  ;  as  a  spiritual  person, 
gifts,  blessings  ;  ghostly  father,  enemy. 

SPlR'JT-y-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quali- 
ty of  being  spirituous.  Johnson. 

SP'lR'KpT-ING,  n.  {Ship-building.)  The  planks 
from  the  water-ways  to  the  port-sills.        Dana. 

SPI-R6m'5-T5R,  n.  [L.  spiro,  to  breathe,  and 
Gr.  ptrpov,  a  measure.]  [Med.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  quantity  of  air  concerned  in 
respiration,  and,  consequently,  the  capacity  of 
the  lungs.  Dunglison. 

SPIRT,  V.  n.  \i.  SPIRTED ;  pp.  spirtino,  spirt- 
ed.] To  spring  or  stream  out,  as  a  fluid  through 
an  orifice,  suddenly  or  at  intervals ;  —  written 
also  spurt.  —  See  Spurt.  Bacon. 


SPIRT,  V.  a.     To  throw  out  in  a  jet.  Dryden 

SPIRT,  n.     1.  Sudden  ejection  ;  a  spout.  Johnson. 

2.  A  sudden  and  short  eflbrt.     Old  Morality. 

t  SPIR'TLE,  V.  a.     To  spirt  scatteringly.  Drayton. 

SPIR'y-LA,  n.  [L.,  a  small,  ttvisted  cake.]  (Zo-il.) 

A  genus  of  decapodous,  dibranchiate  cephalo- 

pods,  having  an  internal  spiral  shell.      Brande. 

SPi'RY,  a.     1.  Wreathed  ;  curled  ;  spiral. 

Hid  in  the  BjUry  volumes  of  the  snake.  Dryden. 

2.  Like  a  spire  ;  tapering  to  a  point ;  pyram- 
idal.    "  Spiry  turrets."  Pope. 

Where  sprang  the  thorn,  the  spin/  fir  shall  spring.      Cowper. 

3.  Abounding  in  spires  or  steeples. 

And  spiry  towns  by  surging  columns  marked 

Of  household  smoke.  Thomson, 

tSPiSS,  a.  [L.  spissus.]  Close  ;  firm  ;  thick; 
dense  ;  compact.  Brereicood. 

SPlB'SA-Tgl),  a.  Thickened  ;  inspissated.  "The 
spissated  juice  of  the  poppy."  Warburton, 

SPls'Sj-TUDE,  n.  [L.  spissitudo.]  Grossness  or 
thickness,  as  of  soft  substances. 

Spissitude  is  subdued  by  acrid  tilings.  Arbulhnot. 

SPIT,  n.  [A.  S.  spitu,  a  spit ;  Frs.  spit,  a  spear ; 
Dut.  spit;  Ger.  spiess,  a  spear,  a  spit;  Dan. 
spid ;  S w.  spett.  —  It.  spiede,  spiedo  ;  Sp.  espeton."] 

1.  A  long  spike  or  bar,  usually  of  metal,  and 
pointed  at  one  end,  on  which  meat  is  roasted. 

He  laid  the  «jn<  low,  near  the  coals.  Chapman. 

2.  The  depth  of  earth  which  a  spade  pierces 
at  once  ;  a  spadeful.  Mortimer. 

3.  A  small  point  or  tongue  of  land,  or  a  long, 
narrow  shoal  running  out  into  the  sea. 

After  making  a  few  hoards  to  weather  a  spit  that  run  out 
from  un  island  on  our  lee.  Captain  Gierke  made  the  signal 
for  haying  discovered  a  harbor.  Cook. 

SPIT,  V.  a.  [Dut.  spetan.']  [i.  spitted  ;  pp.  spit- 
ting, spitted.]  To  pierce  or  transfix  with  a 
spit,  or  as  with  a  spit.  Shak, 

SPIT,  V.  a.  [Goth,  speiwan;  A.  S.  spcetan,  spit- 
ta?i;  Frs.  spia;  Dut.  spugen,  spuwen;  Ger.  spi'it- 
zen  ;  Dan.  spytte  ;  Sw.  spotta  ;  Icel.  spyta.  —  "  It 
is  nearly  related  to  the  L.  sputare;  Gr.  \ptTTttv, 
TTTiiiv,  to  spit."  Bosworth.]  [i.  spit  or  spat  ; 
pp.  spitting,  spit,  or  spitten.  —  Spat  and 
spitten  are  growing  obsolete.]  To  eject  from 
the  mouth,  as  saliva.  Shak, 

SPIT,  V.  n.  To  eject  or  throw  out  spittle  or  saliva 
from  the  mouth. 

No  man  could  spit  from  him  without  it  [the  tongue],  but 
would  be  forced  to  drivel,  Uke  some  paralytics  or  a  i'wA.Orew. 

SPIt,  n.  The  secretions  ejected  from  the  mouth 
in  the  act  of  spitting  ;  spittle.  Todd. 

fSPIT'AL,  n.  [An  abbreviation  or  corruption  of 
hospital.  -See  Hospital.]    A  hospital.  Sot<</t. 

t  SPIT'AL-HOUSE,  n,     A  hospital.  Shak. 

SPIT'-BOX,  n.  A  box  to  spit  in ;  spittoon.  Baker. 

SPITCH'COCK,  V.  a.  \i.  SPITCHCOCKED  ;  pp. 
SPITCHCOCKING,      SPITCHCOCKED.]        To     split 

lengthwise,  and  broil,  as  an  eel.  Kiiuj. 

SPITCH'COCK,  n.     An  eel  spitchcocked.  Decker. 

SPlTE,  n.  [Dut.  spijt.  —  L.  despectus  ;  despicio, 
to  despise  ;  de,  down  from,  and  spccio,  to  look 
at ;  It.  dispetto ;  Sp.  despecho  ;  Old  Fr.  despit ; 
Fr.  depit.] 

1.  Malice  ;  rancor ;  hate ;  malevolence. 

With  ireful  eyes  and  face  that  shook  with  spite.       Sidney. 

2.  Defiance  ;  opposition  ;  despite  ;  —  com- 
monly used  in  the  phrase  spite  of,  or  in  spite  of. 


In  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  sjdie. 
One  truth  is  clear —  whatever  is  is  right. 


Pofie. 

Shak. 


3.  Chagrin;  vexation;  trouble. 
Syn. —  See  Malice. 

SPITE,  r.  a.     [i.  spited  ;  pp.  spiting,  spited.] 

1.  To  meditate,  or  to  do,  mischief  to ;  to  treat 
maliciously  or  with  ran,cor. 

Beguiled,  divorced,  wronged,  spited,  slain, 

Most  detestable  death,  by  thee.  Shak. 

2.  To  fill  with  spite  ;  to  offend. 

The  which  spited  Perpenna  to  the  heart.  North. 

SPITE'FUL,  a.     Full  of  spite ;  malicious  :  malig- 
nant;  malevolent.  "  iS^i^ij/m/ wretches."   White. 
Syn. —  See  Malicious. 

SPITE'rUL-LY,  ad.     Maliciously;  malignantly; 
malevolently;  rancorously.  Walkr. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long.    A,  E,  I,  6,  tr,  Y,  short;    A,  5,  \,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;    FArE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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SPITE'F<)l-N6S8,  n.  Desire  to  vex  or  annojr ; 
raalicc  ;  malignity  ;  malevolence.  Keil. 

SPIT'FIRE,  n.  An  angry,  passionate,  or  irascible 
person.  Conyreve. 

SPIT'fOl,  n.    A  spadeful.  Clarke. 

fSPIT'OUS,  a.  Spiteful ;  malicious.  Chaucer 
t  SPlT'oyS-LY)  ad.    Spitefully.  Chaucer. 

SPIT'rAck,  n.     A  rack  for  spits.  W.  Ency. 

SPIt'T^D,  a.    1.  Put  upon  a  spit,  as  meat. 

2.  Having  the  horns  shot  out  into  length,  as 
the  head  of  a  deer.  liacon. 

SPTt'TEN,  the  obsolescent  past  part,  of  spit. 

SPlT'TgR,  n.    1.  One  who  spits.  Iluloet. 

2.  A  young  deer  whose  horns  begin  to  shoot ; 
a  pricket.  Barret. 

PPIt'TJNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  spits.  P.  Cyc. 
t  SPIt'TLB,  n.  A  hospital ;  a  spital.  B.  Jonsor . 
SPTT'TLE,  n.  [A.  S.  spatl.]  Saliva;  spit.  Dryden. 

fSPlT'TLE,  r.  a.    To  dig  or  to  stir  with  a  small 

spade.  Wright. 

t  SPIt'TLY,  a.     Slimy ;  full  of  spittle.   Cotgrave. 

SP|T-t66n',  n.    A  spit-box.  Ec.  Rev. 

SPlT'-VfiiN-OM,  n.  Venom  or  poison  ejected  from 
the  mouth.  Hooker. 

SPLANjCH'NJC (spl&ngk'njk, 82), a.  [Gr.  CTtXayxviKdi ; 
<nt).6YX''">*t  *  viscus.]  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the 
viscera.    '*  Splanchnic  nerves."  Dunglison. 

SPLANCH-NOG'RA-PHV  (spiangk-nSg'rj-fe,  82),  «. 

fGr.  aTtXAyxyov,  a  viscus,  and  ypdi/iw,  to  describe.] 
Med.}   That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of 
the  viscera.  Dunglison. 

SPLANeH-N5L'0-(?Y  (spWngk-nSro-j?),  n.  [Gr. 
aiti.6y)(vov,  a  viscus,  and  ioyof,  a  discourse.]  The 
doctrine  of,  or  a  treatise  on,  the  viscera.  Brande. 

SPL.AN€H-NOT'0-My  (spiangk-),  n.  [Gr.  avUyx- 
vov,  a  viscus,  and  r'tftvia,  to  cut.]  {Med.)  Dissec- 
tion or  anatomy  of  the  viscera.  Dunglison. 

SPLAsh,  r.  a.     [See  Plash.]    [t.  splashed  ;  ^. 

SPLASHING,  SPLASHED.] 

1.  To  dash  or  spatter  with  a  liquid,  as  with 
dirty  water  ;  to  plash. 

2.  To  dash  or  spatter,  as  water.  Lloyd. 

SPLAsH,  n.     1.  Water  or  dirty  water  thrown  up, 

as  from  a  puddle  :  —  a  puddle  ;  a  plash.     Todd. 

2.  The  act  or  the  noise  of  splashing.  Clarke. 

SPLAsH,  V  n.  To  strike  and  dash  a  liquid,  as 
water.  Clarke. 

SPLASH'-BOARD,  n.  The  dash-board  of  a  car- 
riage.    [England.]  Bristed. 

SPLAsh'^R,  n.  A  guard  placed  over  the  wheels 
of  a  locomotive  engine,  to  prevent  any  person 
on  the  engine  from  coming  in  contact  with 
them,  and  also  to  protect  the  machinery  from 
wet  or  dirt  thrown  up  by  the  wheels.         IVcale. 

SPhASH'y,  a.  Full  of  dirty  water,  or  apt  to  dash 
or  daub.  Johnson. 

SPLAt'T^R,  v.  n.  To  make  a  noise  in  beating  or 
dashing  water ;  to  splash.  Jamieson. 

SPLAt'T^R-dAsh,  n.    An  uproar.         Jamieson. 

SPLAY,  I',  a.     [L.  plico,  to  fold.  —  See  Display.] 

1.  t  To  display  ;  to  spread  out.   "  Each  spray 
a  banner  splayed."  Mir.  for  Mag. 

2.  To  spread ;  to  extend.  Brifton. 

3.  To  slope  or  slant,  as  a  window.      Fraticis. 

4.  To  dislocate  or  break  the  shoulder-bone 
of,  as  a  horse.  Johnson. 

BPLAY  (spli),  a.  Spread  or  turned  outward.  "A 
splay-foot."  Burnet. 

SPLAy,  n.  {Arch.)  A  sloped  or  slanted  surface ; 
a  slanting  expansion,  as  of  a  window.     Weale. 

SPLAY'-FOOT  {-m),  n.  A  foot  the  plantar  sur- 
face of  which  is  flattened  instead  of  being  con- 
cave ;  a  flat-foot.  Dunglison. 

8PLAY'-FOOT  (spla'rat),  }  a.    Having  the 

SPLAy'-FOOT-^D  (8plsL'fat-?d),  Hoot  turned  out- 
ward; flat-footed.  Machin. 

8PLAY'-M0t)TH,  n.  A  mouth  widened  or  spread, 
as  by  design.  Dryden. 


SPLAy'-MoCthed,  a.    Having  a  wide  mouth. 

SPLEEN,  n.     [Gr   airXf,v  ;  L.  splcn.] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  soft,  spongy,  parench3nnatou8, 
oval  organ  situated  deeply  in  the  left  hvpochon- 
driimi,  below  the  diaphragm,  above  the  colon, 
between  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  stomach  and 
the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs,  and  above  and 
anterior  to  the  kidneys ;  the  milt.  Its  functions 
are  unknown.  Dunglison. 

ty-  Tlio  .ipUen  was  anciently  iupposcd  to  be  the 
seat  uf  niolancholy,  anger,  ur  peevishness. 

2.  Anger;  ill-humor;  peevishness;  spite. 
"  Spleen  and  sour  disdain."  Pope. 

3.  A  freak ;  a  caprice  ;  a  whim. 

a  hare-brained  Ilotapur,  governed  by  a  $pleen.      ShaJc. 
Charge  not  in  your  tjiktH  a  noble  penon.  Shak. 

4.  A  sudden  motion  ;  a  fit.     [r.]  Shak. 

Brief  as  tlie  lightning  in  the  collied  night 

Tliat,  in  a  $])leen,  unfoids  twtli  heaven  and  earth.       Shak. 

5.  Melancholy  ;  hypochondriasis.  "  Spleen, 
vapors,  and  small-pox."  Pope. 

6.  t  Immoderate  or  extravagant  merriment. 
They  that  desire  the  fi>leen.  and  would  die  with  laughing. 

Shak. 

SPLEENED  (gplSnd),  a.  Deprived  of  the  spleen. 
"  Animals  splecned  grow  salacious."  Arbuthnot. 

SPLEEN'FUL,  a.  Angry ;  peevish ;  fretful ;  mel- 
ancholy ;  splenetic.  Shak. 

SPLEEN'JSH,  a.    Fretful ;  spleeny.  B.  Hall. 

SPLEEN'|SH-LY,  ad.  In  a  spleenish  manner; 
peevishly  ;  fretfully  ;  angrily.  Clarke. 

SPLEE.V'jSH-NfiSS,  n.  Peevishness;  fretfulness  ; 
moroseness.  Clarke. 

tSPLEEN'LgSS,  a.     Kind;  gentle.       Chapman. 

SPLEEN'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  a  genus  of  ferns;  Asplenium; — so 
called  from  their  being  formerly  supposed  to  be 
a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  diseases  of  the 
spleen.  Loiulon. 

SPLEEN' Y,  a.  Angry;  peevish;  fretful;  ill-tem- 
pered ;  irritable.  Shak. 

SPLEG'gT,  n.  A  cloth  dipped  in  a  liquor,  for 
washing  a  sore.  Crabb. 

SPLEN'DgNT,  a.  [L.  splendeo,  splendens,  to 
shine.] 

1.  Having  great  lustre;  shining;  splendid; 
bright ;  resplendent.     "Splendent  planets." 

Brotcne 

2.  Eminently  conspicuous ;  illustrious. 
"  Splendent  fortunes."  Wotton. 

God's  third  attribute  is  his  goodness;  and  this  is  >plenilent 
in  two  respeets.  Shclj'urd. 

SPLEN'DfD,  a.  [L.  splendidus ;  splendeo,  to 
shine  ;  It.  splendido ;  Sp.  espktidido ;  Fr.  sp/en- 
dide.] 

1.  Having  splendor  ;  shining  ;  showy  ;  mag- 
nificent ;  conspicuous  ;    sumptuous ;   pompous. 


Fast  by  his  side  Pisistrntus  lay  spread, 
In  age  his  equal,  on  a  n/jlendia  bed. 


Pope. 


2.  IHustrious ;    brilliant  ;    glorious  ;    heroic  ; 
sublime  ;  grand;  as,  "  Splendid  achievements." 
Syn.  — See  Masnificence,  Sublime. 

t  SPL£N-dId'1-OOs,  a.     Splendid.  Drayton. 

SPL6n'DID-LY,  ad.   In  a  splendid  manner ;  mag- 
nificently ;  sliowily.  More. 

SPLfiN'DlD-NfiSS,  n.     The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  splendid ;  splendor.  Boyle. 

SPLfiN'DOR,  n.     \1..  splendor ;  It.  splendore ;  Sp. 
esplendor ;  Fr.  splendeur.'] 

1.  Great  brightness;  lustre;  brilliancy. 

The  dignity  of  gold  above  silver  is  not  much)  the  tplfndor 
is  alike,  and  more  pleasing  to  some  eyes.  Hacon. 

2.  Magnificence  ;    grandeur  ;   pomp  ;    show. 
.  "  Spletulor  of  habit  and  retinue."  South. 

Syn.  — See  Brightness,  Clearness,  Gran- 
deur, Magnificence. 

tSPLfiN'DROUS,  a.     Splendid.  Drayton. 

SPLfiN'e-TiC  (122)  rspl«n'?-Jlk,  S.  IF.  P.  /.  E.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wr.  Wb.;  Bpl?-n€t'ik,  K.  C.  Ash"],  a. 

IL.  splrnetictts  ;  It.   splenetico  ;  Sp.  esplenetico  ; 
'r.  splmetiquc.']     Affected  with,  or  proceeding 
from,  spleen  ;  fretful ;  peevish ;  morose.   Pope. 

8PLfiN'5-TlC,  n.    A  splenetic  person.         Taller. 

SPLe-N£T'l-CAL,  o.    Splenetic ;  fretful.  Wotton. 


8PL?-NftT'|-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  splenetic  or  fretfUl 
manner ;  jieevishly.  Alexander. 

SPLfc.N'IC,  a.  [dr.  ai:lrt»iK6t ;  artX/jf,  the  spleen  ,- 
L.  splenicus;  It.  splenico;  8p.  esplenico;  Fr. 
spl-nique.]  (Anat.)  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  tho 
spleen.     •'  Sp'enic  artery."  Dunglison. 

SPfeN'l-CAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  spleen.      Ash. 

SPLftN'ISH,  a.  Frqtful ;  spleenish.  [k.]  Drayton. 

SPLf-NI'TIS,  n.  {.Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
spleen.  Dunglison. 

t  8PL£n'|-tI  VE,  a.    Hot ;  fiery  ;  splenetic.  Shttk. 

8PL£N-I-ZA'TI0\.  n  {Med.)  The  state  of  the 
lungs  in  the  first  or  second  stage  of  pneumonia, 
or  lung  fever,  in  which  its  tissue  resembles  that 
of  the  spleen.  Dunglison. 

SPLfiN'Q-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  airX^y,  the  spleen,  and 
Kf/kn,  a  tumor,  hernia.]  {Med.)  Hernia  formed 
by  the  spleen.  Dunglison. 

8PL?-n6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  <nX6v,  the  spleen, 
and  Yp'i<lxD,  to  describe.]  {Med.)  A  description 
of  the  spleen.  Dunglison. 

8PL5;-NOL'Q-(;y,  n.  [Gr.  tnrXfiv,  the  spleen,  and 
Xoyo!,  a  discourse.]  {Med.)  A  treatise  or  dis- 
course on  the  spleen.  Dunglison. 

SPL^I-NOT'O-M  Y,  n.  [Gr.  <nX^v,  spleen,  and  r//4iw, 
to  cut.]     Dissection  of  the  spleen.      Dunglison. 

SPLENT,  n.     A  splint.  —See  Splint. 

SPL6NT,  m.  a  kind  of  cannel  coal ;  —  called  also 
splent-coal  and  splint.  Cleaveland, 

SPLICE,  V.  a.  [Dut.  sphlsen;  Ger.  spUssen ;  Dan. 
splidse,  Sw.  sp/issa. —  See  Split.]  [t.  spliced; 
pp.  SPLICING,  SPLICED.]  To  jom  together,  as 
two  ropes,  by  interweaving  their  strands.  Dana. 
To  sjilice  the  main  brace,  to  give  or  to  take  a  drink 
of  liquur,  as  in  cold  or  wet  weather  ;  —  a  cant  phrase 
among  sailors.  Mar.  Diet. 

SPLICE,  n.  The  junction  of  two  ropes  by  inter> 
weaving  their  strands :  — a  piece  added  by  spli- 
cing. Mar.  Diet. 

SPLi'ClNG,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  splices. 

SPLInT,  n.  [Dut.  splinter,  splijten,  to  split; 
Ger.  splitter,  splint ;  Dan.  sphnt.} 

1.  A  thin  piece  of  wood  or  otner  solid  sub> 
stance  split  off";  a  splinter.  Holland. 

2.  {Surg.)  A  thin  piece  of  wood,  or  other  ma- 
terial,  for  confining  in  their  place  the  parts  of 
broken  bones,  when  set.  Dunglison. 

3.  {Armor.)  A  small  overlapping  metal  plate 
covering  the  inner  bend  of  the  arm  above  the 
elbow,  and  serving  as  a  defence  for  it,  while  it 
admits  of  free  motion.  FairhoU. 

4.  {Farriery.)  A  tumor,  first  callous  and  af- 
terwards bony,  with  part  of  its  base  resting  on 
the  line  of  union  of  the  shank-bone  and  the 
splint-bones  of  a  horse.  Youatt. 

SPLINT,   V  a.      1.  To  split  into  thin  pieces;  to 

splinter  ;  to  shiver.  Florin, 

2.  To  confine  or  secure  by  splints.  Shak. 

SPLTnt,  n.  A  kind  of  cannel  coal;  splent-coal ; 
—  written  also  splent.  Cleareland. 

SPLTNT'-BONE,  n.  {Farriery.)  A  name  .applied 
to  one  of  the  two  smalt  bones  extending  from 
the  knee  to  the  fetlock  of  a  horse,  behind  the 
canon,  or  shank-bone.  Youatt 

SPLlN'TgR,  n.  [Dut.  splinter.  — See  Splint.] 
A  thin  or  pointed  piece  of  wood  or  other  sub- 
stance split  or  rent  off";  a  splint.  Bacon. 

SPLIn'T^R,  v.  a.  [i.  splintered  ; /!p.  splin- 
tering, splintered.^ 

1.  To  split  or  rend  into  fragments,  or  long; 
thin  pieces  ;  to  shiver. 

Ill  seek  no  safety  firom  a  tpKnterfi  reed.  thrtt. 

2.  To  confine  by  splints ;  to  splint.  Bp.  Wren, 

3.  To  support ;  to  prop.  Beau.  4r  PI. 

SPLIN'T^R,  t\  n.  To  be  split  or  broken  into  frag- 
ments or  thin  pieces.        Woodland  Companion, 

SPLIn'T^R-B.AR,  n.  A  cross-piece  supporting 
the  springs  of  a  carriage.  Simmonds. 

SPLlN'TpR-PRddF,  n.  {.Mil)  Able  to  resist  the 
splinters  of  bursting  shells.  Glos.  of  MiL  Terms. 

8PLl.\'T5R-Y,  a.  Consisting  of,  having,  or  re- 
sembling,  splinters.  Brande. 


MiEN,  SifR;   m6vb,  NOR,  s6n  ;   bOll,  BUR,  rOle.  — 9,  9,  ^,  J,  soft;  B,  O,  £,  {,  hard;  §  aa  z;  If.  as  gx.  — THIS,  this. 
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SPLfr  p.  a.  [Dut.  spHJten;  Get.  spleissen,  split- 
tern,  tpalten  ;   Dan.  spUtte ;    Sw.  spUttraJ]      [t 

SPLIT    or  SPLITTED  ;  pp.   SPLITTING,    SPLIT    OV 

SPLITTED.  —  Splitted  is  little  used.] 

1.  To  divide  or  separate   longitudinally ;   to 
cleave  ;   to  rive  ;  to  rend. 

With  sounding  axes  to  the  prove  they  go, 

Fell,  sidit,  analay  the  t'uel  lu  a  row.  Dryden. 

2.  To  divide  ;  to  part ;  to  separate  ;  to  sunder 

Two  crimes  which  he  has  dealt  with,  and,  to  make  the 
more  solemn  show,  he  split  them  into  twenty.         Aiterbwy. 

3.  To  divide  or  break  into  discord. 

A  secret  and  irresistible  power  splits  their  counsels.  South. 

Byn.  —  See  Crack. 

SPLIT,  V.  n.     1.    To  burst  or  part  asunder ;  to 

suffer  disruption.    "  If  the  mast  split."  Dryden. 

A  huge  vessel  of  exceeding  hard  marble  split  asunder  by 
congealed  water.  Boyle. 

2.  To  burst  with  laughter ;  to  shout. 

Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split.  Pope. 

3.  To  be   broken   or   dashed  to  pieces,   as 
against  rocks.  "  After  our  ship  did  split."  Shak. 

4.  To  betray  confidence.  [Local,Eng.]  Wright. 
Syn.  —  See  Break. 

SPLIT,  n.     1.  A  longitudinal  crack  or  fissure. 
2.  A  division  or  breach,  as  in  a  party. 

A  split  among  the  British  archteologists.  Zand.  AtfiencEum. 

SPLIT,  p.  a.    1.  Divided  longitudinally. 
Johnson. 
2.  (Bat.)  Divided  about  to  the  mid- 
dle, or  somewhat  more  deeply,  into  a 
determinate    number    of    segments ; 
cleft.  Lindley. 

Split  in  two,  (Bot.)  bifid;    two-cleft.— 
Split  in  three,  (^Bot.)  trifid  ;  tliree-cleft.  Lindley.  Oray, 

SPLIT'— PEASE,  n.    Husked  peas  split  for  making 

soup  or  puddings.  Simmonds. 

SPLIT'TgR,  n.    One  who  splits.  Swift. 

SPLUR(?E,  n.  A  great  effort;  a  struggle  ;  a  bus- 
tle.    [Local  and  vulgar,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

BPLUT'T^R,  n.  Bustb;  tumult;  stir;  excite- 
ment.   [Vulgar.]  Johnson. 

ePLtJT'TfR,  V.  n.  \i.  spli'ttered  ;  pp.  splut- 
TEUiNG,  spluttered.]  To  Speak  hastily  and 
confusedly ;  to  stammer.  Carleton. 

SPLUT'TgR-gR,  n.  One  who  splutters,  or  speaks 
imperfectly  through  haste.     [Vulgar.]     Smart, 

SPOCH'DOG,  n.     A  species  of  dog.  Dryden. 

<3P0n'0-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  aTzo?:6q,  ashes,  and  ixav- 
reia,  divination.]     Divination  by  ashes.    Smart. 

BPOD'U-MENE,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystalline  and  also 
cleavable  massive  mineral,  of  pearly  lustre,  of 
various  colors,  translucent  or  subtranslucent, 
and  composed  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
lithia.  Sometimes  the  alumina  is  replaced  by 
the  protoxide  of  iron.  Dana. 

SPOIL,  r.  a.  [h.spolio;  spolium,  spoil;  It.  spo- 
gliare;  Fr.  spolier.']  \t.  spoiled  or  spoilt; 
pp.  SPOILING,  spoiled  or  spoilt.] 

1.  To  strip  or  deprive  of  goods  or  property ; 
to  rob  ;  to  plunder  ;  to  despoil ;  to  fleece. 

They  were  most  iiy  uriously  spoiled  of  all  they  had.     KnoUes. 

2.  To  seize  by  robbery  or  violence  ;  to  steal. 

How  can  one  enter  into  a  strong  man's  house,  and  simH  his 
goods,  except  he  first  bind  the  strong  man  ?  Matt.  xii.  29. 

This  mount 
With  all  his  verdure  spoiled,  and  trees  adrift.        Hilton. 

SPOIL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  spillan;  Dut.  4r  Ger.  spillen; 
Dan.  spilde  ;  Sw.  ^  Ice),  spil'a.l  To  deprive  of 
use  or  usefulness ;  to  render  useless ;  to  cor- 
rupt ;  to  mar ;  to  ruin.  "  Spiritual  pride  spoils 
many  graces."  Bp.  Taylor. 

It  fpoiU  the  pleasure  of  the  time.  Shak. 

Women  are  . . .  spoiled  by  this  education.  Locke. 

SPoIl,  V.  n.  To  practise  robbery  or  plunder ;  to 
rob  ;  to  steal ;  to  pilfer. 

England  was  infested  by  robbers  and  outlaws,  which,  lurk- 
ing in  woods,  used  to  break  forth  to  rob  and  spoi7.       Spetiser. 

SPoIl,  V.  n.  To  grow  useless ;  to  become  cor- 
rupted or  ruined  ;  to  decay,  as  fruit. 

He  was  only  to  look  that  he  used  them  before  they  spoiled. 

Locke. 

SPOIL,  n.     [L.  spoliiim  ;  It.  spoglia  ;  Sp.  despajo.'] 
1.  That  which  is  taken  by  robbery  or  violence ; 
plunder  ;  pillage ;  booty  ;  prey. 

My  vote  was  counted  in  the  day  of  battle,  but  I  was  over- 
looked in  the  division  of  the  sjmil.  Gilibon. 
I  have  loaden  me  with  many  spoils.  Shak. 


2.  That  which  is  gained  by  strength  or  effort. 

Each  science  and  each  art  his  spoil.  Bentley. 

3.  Robbery  ;  pillage  ;  rapine  ;  spoliation. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

Is  tit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  sjioits.  Shak. 

4.  Corruption  or  cause  of  corruption  ;  ruin. 

Villanous  company  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me.  Shak. 

5.  A  serpent's  slough  or  cast  skin.        Bacon. 
Syn.  — See  Booty. 

SPoIl'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  spoiled.  Dr.Arnold. 

SPOIL'— BANK,  n.  A  bank  formed  by  earth  dug 
out  of  any  place,  as  in  making  a  canal.     Crabh. 

SPOiL'(;R,  n.  One  who  spoils  or  robs ;  a  plunder- 
er ;  a  robber  ;  a  corrupter  ;  a  destroyer.  South, 

t  SPOIL'FUL,  a.    Wasteful;  rapacious.  Spenser. 

SPolL'lNG,  n.    Plunder ;  pillage ;  spoil.    Clarke. 

SPOKE,  n.  [A.  S.  spaca;  Dut.  speek;  Ger. 
speiche.  —  See  Spike.] 

1.  One  of  the  bars  of  a  wheel  which  extend 
from  the  nave  or  hub  to  the  felly  or  rim.    Shak, 

The  spol:es,  we  arc  by  Ovid  told. 

Were  silver,  and  the  axle  gold.  Swift. 

2.  A  round  of  a  ladder.  Lovelace. 

3.  A  kind  of  skid  for  a  vehicle.       Simmonds. 
To  put  a  spoke  in  one^s  wheel,  to  throw  an  impedi- 
ment in  one's  way ;  to  thwart  a  design.  Wright. 

4®-  "  Spoke  [in  the  phrase,  to  put  a  spoke  in  his 
wheel]  is  probably  a  corruption  of  spike,  to  put  or 
drive  a  spike  into  the  nave,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
wheel  from  turning  on  its  axle.  The  effect  is  similar 
to  that  ol  spiking  cannon."     Richardson. 

SPOKE,  V.  a.   To  fit  or  furnish  with  spokes.  Pope. 

SPOKE,  i.  from  speak.    See  Speak. 

SPOKED  (spokt), />.  a.    Having  spokes.  Hobhotise. 

SPO'KEN  (spo'kn),^.  from  speak.     See  Speak. 

SPOKE'SHAVE,  M.  A  kind  of  shave  for  smooth- 
ing spokes,  &c.  Palsgrave. 

SPOKES'MAN,  n.     One  who  speaks  for  another. 
He  shall  be  thy  spokesman  unto  thy  people.        Ex,  vi.  16. 

SPO'LI-A-RY,  n.  [L.  spoliaritim.']  A  place  in  a 
Roman  amphitheatre  where  the  clothes  were 
stripped  from  the  slain  gladiators  who  were 
dragged  thither.  Milton, 

SPO'LJ-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  spolio,  spoliatus;  spolivm, 
spoil.]     To  rob  ;  to  plunder  ;  to  spoil.     C'roker. 

SPO'LJ-ATE,  V.  n.     To  rob  ;  to  spoil.  Craig. 

SPO-L|-A'TIOiV,  n.  [L.  spoUatio;  It.  spoglia- 
zione ;  Sp.  espoliacion  ;  Fr.  spoiiation.'] 

1.  "The  act  of  plundering  ;  violent  deprivation 
of  possession  ;  robbery.  Bitrrill. 

2.  {Eng.  Eccl.  Law.)  An  injury  done  by  one 
clerk  or  incumbent  to  another  by  taking  the 
fruits  of  his  benefice  under  a  pretended  title  :  — 
a  waste  of  church  property  by  an  ecclesiastical 
person.  Blackstone. 

SPO'LJ-A-TTve,  a.  [Fr.  spoliatif,']  Spoliatory: 
—  diminishing,  —  applied  to  blood-letting. 

Dunglison, 

SPO'LJ-A-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  commits  spo- 
liation ;  a  spoiler.  Perrin. 

SPO'LJ-A-TO-RY,  a.  Causing  spoliation  ;  de- 
structive,    [u.]  Ch.  Ob. 

SPON-DA'IC,         )  a.      [Gr.  ar^ovRnaicdf  ■  L.  spon- 

SPON-VA'l-CAh,}  daicus;     It.    spondaico  ;     Fr. 

spondafqtte.]     Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  a 

spondee  or  spondees.  Ferrand. 

SPON'DEE,  n.  [Gr.  dTTovfittoi ;  anovRrj,  a  libation,  a 
treaty;  —  so  called,  because,  at  treaties,  slow, 
solemn  melodies  were  used,  chiefly  in  this  metre ; 
It.  spondee ;  Sp.  espondeo  ;  Fr.  spondee.l  {Pros.) 
A  foot  consisting  of  two  long  syllables.  Broome, 

SP6N'DYL,  TO.  [Gr.  a<p6v^vXos,  ciroviv /^.o;  ;  L.  spon- 
dylus ;  It.  spondilo ;  Fr.  spondyle,]  A  single 
joint  of  the  spine;  a  vertebre.  Bp,  Taylor, 

SPONG,  n.  A  projection  of  land ;  a  projecting 
part  of  a  field.     [Local,  Eng.]  Fuller. 

SPON^E  (spiinj),  n.  [Gr.  (riroyyoi,  ciroyyia;  L. 
spo/igia  ;  It.  spogna,  spugtia ;  Sp.  esponja ;  Fr. 
tponge.  —  A.  S.  spinge,  sponge ;  Dut.  spons.'\ 

1.  A  soft,  porous  substance,  or  cellular,  fibrous 
tissue,  produced  naturally,  and  used  for  wiping 
and  cleansing,  or  for  imbibing  moisture. 

Sponges  are  gathered  from  the  sides  of  rocks.  Bacon, 


JS^  "  Gen,?rally,  and  we  think  justly,  zocilogfsts 
have  claimed  these  organizations  for  tlio  animal  king 
dom,  and  ranked  them  among  the  zoophytes ;  hut 
there  are  eminent  writers  who  dissent  from  this  view 
on  different  grounds,  and  prefer  to  rank  the  marine 
and  fresh  water  sponges  with  plants."     Eng.  Cyc 

#j^-  "  The  sponges  of  commerce  are  UB'ially  pre- 
pared before  they  come  to  the  market,  by  being  beaten 
and  soaked  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  with  a  view  to 
bleach  them,  and  to  dissolve  any  adherent  portions  of 
carbonate  of  lime."     Brande. 

2.  Any  instrument  or  soft  substance  used  for 
wiping  and  cleaning  ;  as,  "  A  sponge  for  a  gun." 

3.  Soft  dough  for  bread.  Simmonds. 

4.  One  who  sponges  or  gains  by  mean  arts ; 
a  sponger.  Clarke. 

5.  The  hinder  part  of  a  horse-shoe.        Bum, 
Platinum  sponge,  spongy  platinum.  —  See  PLATI- 
NUM. 

SPON^rE  (spunj),  V.  a.  \i,  SPONGED  ;  pp,  SPON- 
GING, sponged.] 

1.  To  cleanse  or  wipe  with  a  sponge.  Johnson, 

2.  To  wipe  out  with  a  sponge.  Hooker, 

3.  To  gain  by  extortion  or  by  mean  arts. 

To  sponge  a  breakfast  once  a  week.  Swift. 

4.  To  wet  or  dampen,  as  cloth,  to  prevent 
shrinking.  Preble, 

SP6n(?E  (spunj),  V.  n,  1.  To  suck  in  or  imbibe 
moisture,  as  a  sponge.  Johnson. 

2.  To  live  by  mean  arts  ;  to  hang  on  others 
for  maintenance. 

The  fly  is  an  intruder,  and  a  common  smell-fenst,  that 
sponges  upon  other  people's  trenchers.  L' Estrange. 

SPONGE'-CAKE,   n.    A  very   light  and  porous 

kind  of  sweet  cake.  Nicholls. 

SPON^E'L^T,  n.     {Bot.)  A  spongiole.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Sp6n'G5-OUS,  a.     Having  the  nature  of  sponge; 

spongy.  Htimble. 

SPON'^gR   (spun'jer),  n.      One  who  sponges  or 

hangs  on  others  for  a  maintenance.  L' Estrange, 
SPON^E'-TREE,  TO.      {Dot.)    An  evergreen  tree 

of  St.  Domingo  ;  Acacia  farnesiana,     Loudon. 

SP6N'9J-FORM,a.  [L.spoMi^m,  sponge,  and /orwrt^ 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  sponge.      Phillips. 

SPON'^l-NESS,  TO.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  spongy ;  softness  and  porousness. //arfey. 

SPON^'JNG,  p.  a.  Wiping  up  or  squeezing  out 
what  remains,  as  with  a  sponge.  Smart. 

SPONgt'lNG-IIOUSE,  TO.  {Law.)  A  bailiff's  house 
or  office,  where  persons  arrested  for  debt  are 
kept  for  a  time,  tiU  they  compromise  with  their 
creditors,  or  are  removed  to  a  closer  confine- 
ment. Crabb. 

SP6n'91-OLE,  to.  [L.  spongioid,  a  small  root  of 
the  asparagus ;  Fr.  spongiole,  a  spongiole.] 
{Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  the  extremity  of  a 
fibre  of  a  root  which  was  formerly  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  destitute  of  epidermis,  and  ca- 
pable of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  surround- 
ing medium  ;  a  spongelet.  Gray. 

SPON'9l-OSE,  a,  [L.  spongiosiis;  spongia, 
sponge.]  Resembling  sponge  ;  spongy .jV/rtt<«ri(?r. 

tSP6\'gH-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  spongieux.']  Full  of 
small  cavities  like  a  sponge  ;  spongy.     Chcyne. 

SP6ng'oTd,  a.  [Gr.  uirSyyof,  sponge,  and  fJiioi, 
form.]  Resembling  sponge  ;  spongy.  Dunglison. 

SPON'QJY  (spiin'je),  a.  1.  Resembling  sponge ;  soft 

and  porous.     "  A  spongy  excrescence."  Bacon. 

2.  Wet ;  drenched  ;  soaked  ;  full  of  liquor,  as 

a  sponge.     "  His  spongy  officers."  Shak. 

Spongy  platinum.     See  PLATINUM. 

SPONK,  TO.    Spunk. — See  Spunk.  Jamieson. 

SPON'SAL,  a.  [L.  spmisalis.']  Relating  to  mar- 
riage or  espousals  ;  nuptial.  Bailey, 

SPON'S(-BLE,  a.  Responsible.  [Local,  Eng.]  Wr. 

SPON'SION,  TO.  \1j.  sponsio;  sj90«rfeo,  to  promise 
solemnly ;  It.  sponsiojie.l 

1.  The  act  of  becoming  a  surety,  especially  in 
baptism.  Napleton. 

2.  {International  Law.)  An  engagement 
made  on  behalf  of  a  state  hy  an  agent  not 
specially  authorized,  or  exceeding  the  limits  of 
the  authority  under  which  it  purports  to  be 
made,  and  which,  to  be  valid,  must  be  confirmed 
by  express  or  tacit  ratification,  as  the  official 
act  of  an  admiral  or  a  general  suspending  or 
limiting  hostilities,  c  pitulations  of  surrender, 
cartels  of  exchange,  &c.  BurrilL 
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SPON'SIQN-AL,  o.  Responsible;  implying  a 
pledge.  "That  a/jo/M/Wa/ person. "[k.]  Leighton. 

8P5N'S0R,  h.  [L.]  a  surety,  —  particularly 
one  who  is  surety  for  an  infant  in  baptism,  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  faith  in  its  name,  and 
?;ii.irantecinj<  its  religious  education ;  a  god- 
ather  or  a  godmother.  Ayliffe. 

8PQN-80'RJ' AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  sponsor.  Clarke. 

SPON'SOR-SillP,  n.  The  state  or  the  office  of  a 
sponsor.  Dana. 

SP<SN-TA-NE'1-Ty,  tt.  [School  L.  spontaneitas, 
from  L.  spoiite,  voluntarily ;  It.  apontaneila ; 
Sp.  eapaiUaiieidad;  ¥r.  spotUatieiie.]  The  state 
or  the  quality  of  being  spontaneous ;  the  true 
and  real  dependence  of  our  actions  on  ourselves ; 
spontaneousness.  Bramhali. 

SPO.N-TA'NP-OCs,  o.  \1,.  spontaneus  ;  sponte,  o( 
free  will,  voluntarily  ;  It.  spoiUanco  ;  Sp.  eapon- 
tuneo ;  Fr.  spontune.]  Arising  or  existing 
from  natural  inclination,  disposition,  or  ten- 
dency, or  without  external  cause;  acting,  pro- 
ceeding, or  growing  of  itself  or  of  its  own  ac- 
cord ;  self-moving,  self-acting,  or  self-existing  ; 
not  compelled,  constrained,  reluctant,  or  artifi- 
cial ;  voluntary  ;  as,  "  Spontaneous  growth." 

The  itf>ontaneou»  effuaions  of  the  heart  are  more  than  the 
voluntary  services  of  benevolence.  C^alib. 

gig'"  Those  operations  of  mind  which  are  contin- 
ually BoinfT  on  without  any  effort  or  intention  on  our 
part,  are  siiuulaarous.^'     Fleming. 

Syn.  —  See  Voluntary. 

SPO.\-TA'Ne-oOs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  spontaneous 
manner ;  of  one's  own,  or  its  own,  accord  or  nat- 
ural tendency ;  voluntarily.  Bentley. 

SPQN-TA'Np-OUS-NESS,  M.  The  state  of  being 
spontaneous  ;  spontaneity.  Hale. 

t  SP6.N"TA-NY,  a.     Spontaneous.  Chaucer. 

SPOX-t66n',  n.  [It.  spuntone  ;  Sp.  Sg  Fr.  espon- 
ton.]  {Mil.)  A  weapon  resembling  a  halberd, 
formerly  used  instead  of  a  half-pike  by  infantry 
officers.  Stocqueler. 

SP66k,  n.     [Dut.]    A  ghost ;  a  spectre.     Rogct. 

SPOOL,  n.  [Dut.  spoel;  Ger.  spiile  ;  Dan.  &;  Sw. 
spole.  —  Gael. «;;«/;  Ir.  spol.]  A  piece  of  cane  or 
reed  with  a  knot  at  each  end,  or  a  piece  of  wood 
turned  with  a  ridge  at  each  end,  used  to  wind 
thread  or  yarn  on.  Johnson. 

SPOOL,    f.     a.         [t.      SPOOLED;      pp.     SPOOLING, 

SPOOLED.]     To  wind  on  a  spool.  Ash. 

SPdoL'gR,  n.    One  who  spools.  Mason. 

Sp66m,  v.  n.  [Probably  from  spume,  a  foam.  John- 
son.] {S'aut.)  To  sail  swiftly  before  the  wind, 
as  a  vessel.  Dryden. 

BVbb'S,  n.  [A.  S.  spon,  a  chip  ;  Dut.  spaan ;  Ger. 
span;  Dan.  spuan;  Sw.  span;  Icel.  spann,  a. 
chip,  a  spoon.  —  Gael,  spain,  a  spoon  ;  Ir.  spain, 
aponog.]  A  utensil  consisting  of  a  bowl  or  con- 
cave vessel  with  a  handle,  used  fir  taking  up 
liquids,  &c.,  at  table,  and  for  dipping.        S/tak. 

+  SPOON,  r.H.    To  spoom.  —  See  Spoom.  Bailey. 

SP66.\'-BIlL,  n.  (Ornilh.) 
A  bird  of  the  fimily  Ardei- 
dcB  and  genus  Plitalea, 
distinguished  by  the  beak 
being  lonir,  broad,  and  flat 
throughout  its  length,  but 
more  so  at  the  tip,  where 
it  has  the  form  of  a  round, 
spoon-shaped  disk.  Baird. 

Ronratr.   spoon-bill,  tlio   Pla- 
tatra  AJaja,  a  native  of  (iuiana 
and     Mexico.  —  Hhite    spoon-         tpuu"  ~      '  "w-n 
bill,  the  Plalalea  Uucorodia,  a         ^W^ 'POon-bilL 
native  of  most  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Baird. 

SP66.\'DRIfT,  n.  (Xatit.)  Water  swept  from 
the  tops  of  the  waves  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind  in  a  tempest,  and  driven  along  before  it, 
covering  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Dana. 

8p66\'(:y,  n.  A  dull  or  weak-minded  fellow;  a 
dolt ;  a  blockhead.     [Low.]  C.  Bronte. 

BP66ti'FtL,n.;  pi.  spooNFLLS.     1.  As  much  as 

a  spoon  will  hold.  Bacon. 

2.  A  small  quantity.  Arhuthiiot. 

r^P66\'MEAT,  n.  Food  taken  with  a  spoon  ; 
liquid  food,  as  broth.  Wiseman. 


SPddN'WORT  («p6n'wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  nlants  of  the  genus  Cochlearia, 
the  leaves  of  wnich  arc  hollowed  like  a  spoon ; 
scurvy-grass.  llurte. 

SPddR,  n.     [Dut.  spoor.]    1.  The  track  or  trail  of 

a  wild  animal.  Crabb. 

2.  The  dung  of  the  moose.  Hammond. 

SP6r'j1-DE^,  n.  pi.     [L.,  from  Gr.  airop6if<.] 

1.  Scattered  islands ;  —  particularly  a  group  of 
islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Crabb. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  name  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  such  stars  as  were  not  included  in  any  con- 
stellation ,  called  by  the  modems  unformed  or 
informed  stars.  Hutton, 

8PO-RA'DJ-AL,  a.    Sporadic;  scattered.  P.  Mag. 

SPQ-RAd'|C,         )  a.    [Gr.  anopaiiKdf,   scattered, 
8P0-RAU  l-CAL,  )  sporadic ;    airiifu>,    to   sow,  to 

scatter ;  It.  sporadico  ;  Sp.  eaporadico ;  Fr.  apo- 

radiqite.] 

1.  (Med.)  Noting  diseases  which  supervene 
in  every  season  and  situation  from  accidental 
causes,  and  independently  of  any  epidemic  or 
contagious  influence ;  scattered  ;  not  epidemic. 

Dutigliso)i. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  species  which  occur  in  more 
than  one  of  the  separate  districts  assigned  to 
particular  floras.  Hetislou). 

SPO-RAd'J-CAL-LV,  ad.    In  a  scattered  manner. 

SPORE,  n.  [Gr. andpo(,  a  sowing;  <nrWpu»,  to  sow.] 
{Bot.)  A  body  resulting  from  the  fructification 
of  cryptogamous  plants,  and  analogous  to  the 
seed  of  pha;nogamous  plants.  Gray. 

SP5R'RA>f,  71.  [Scot.l  A  leathern  pouch  worn 
in  front  by  Highlanders  in  full  dress.  Jamieson. 

SPORT,  n.  [Gael,  spors,  spurt,  sport.  —  "Dnt.spot, 
mock,  mockery ;  boert,  jest ;  Ger.  spott ;  Icel. 
spott.  —  It.  diporto,  sport ;  Old  Fr.  desport.] 

1.  That  which  diverts  or  produces  mirth  or 
pleasure  ;  play  ;  diversion ;  amusement ;  pas- 
time ;  game ;  fun. 

They  called  for  him  [Samson]  out  of  the  priron-housc,  and 
he  made  them  sjiort.  Judy.  xvi.  25. 

He  that  spends  all  his  life  in  ttxirta  is  like  one  who  wears 
nothing  but  fringes,  and  cats  nothing  but  sauces, 


Fuller. 
By  fimrlt  like  these  are  all  his  cares  bcfruiled; 
The  tiMi-lf  of  children  satisfy  the  child.  Goldsmith. 

2.  That  with  which  a  person  or  thing  plays. 

Each,  on  his  rock  transfixed,  the  tjiort  and  prey 

Of  racking  whirlwinds.  Hilton. 

3.  Contemptuous  or  derisive  mirth ;  mock  ; 
mockery  ;  ridicule  ;  derision. 

They  had  his  messengers  in  derision,  and  made  a  tport  of 
his  prophets.  J-Mras  i.  51. 

4.  Play  or  idle  jingle.  "  Who  should  intro- 
duce such  a  sport  of  words."  Broome. 

5.  Diversion  of  the  field,  as  of  fowling,  hunt- 
ing, racing,  or  fishing.  Clarendon. 

In  sport,  in  jest ;  not  in  earnest. 
Syn.  — See  Amusement,  Play. 

SPORT,    r.    a.      \i.    spouted;    pp.    sporting, 

SPOUTED.] 

1.  To  divert ;  to  make  merry  ;  — used  with  a 
reciprocal  pronoun.  "  They  sported  themselves 
in  his  pain."  Sidney. 

2.  To  represent  sportfully  or  by  play. 
S/Mrting  on  the  lyre  thy  love  of  youth.  Dryden. 

3.  To  Utter  sportively  ;  —  used  with  off. 

He  thus  sjMrli  ojf  a  dozen  epigrams.  Addison. 

4.  To  exhibit  or  make  a  show  of;  as,  "Jack 
Jehu  «por<erf  a  new  gig  yesterday."  G;o«e.  [Col- 
loquial or  vulgar.]  Wright. 

SPORT,  V.  n.     1.  To  play;   to  frolic;   to  wanton. 
"  Sporting  the  lion  ramped."  Milton. 

O'er  the  green  mead  the  sporting  Tirgins  play.         Pope. 

2.  To  jest;  to  joke;  to  trifle;  —  followed  by 
with.   "  He  sports  with  his  own  life."   Tillotson. 

3.  To  practise  the  diversions  of  the  field  ;  to 
be  engaged  in  hunting,  racing,  fishing,  &c. 

4.  To  form  or  run  into  varieties.  Gray. 
Syn.  —  See  Jest. 

SP6rT-,\-b1l'|-TY,  n     Frolicsomeness.    Stertie. 

SPORT'.\L,  rt.     Relating  to  sports.  Dryden. 

SPORT'pR,  n.    One  who  sports.  Sherwood. 

SPORT'Ft)L,  a.    1.  Full  of  snort;  mirthlul ;  mer- 
ry ;  sportive.     "  The  .^wY/m/ herd."        Milton. 
2.  Done  for  play  or  in  jest.  Bentley. 


8P6RT'F<yL-Ly,  orf.  With  sport;  merrily;  play. 
fully ;  in  jest!  Herbert. 

8P6RT'F0L-.Nf:H8,  n.  Playfulness;  frolicsome- 
ness ;  merriment.  Sidnry. 

SPOKT'JNG,  p.  a.  Relating  to  or  practiiiing  sport 
or  diversions  of  the  field  ;  as,  "A  sporting  man." 

8P6RT'|NG-LY,  ad.  In  jest ;  in  sport.  Hammond. 

SPORT'IVE,  a.  Playful ;  frolicsome  ;  merry  ;  gay  ; 
facetious ;  humorous  ;  comic ;  jocose ;  ludicrous. 
Syn.  —  See  Ludickoub. 

SPORT'I  VF.-LY.  ad.  In  a  sportive  manner  ;  pby- 
fully  ;  merrily.  Dryden. 

SPORT'lVE-NfiSS,  n.  Playfulness;  frolicsome- 
ness ;  merriment.  Walton. 

SPORT'LfSS,  a.  Without  sport  or  mirth ;  joy- 
less ;  sad.     "  Sportlesa  nights."        P.  Fletcher. 

SPdRT'LING,  n.  A  bird  or  other  creature  that 
sports  or  plays. 

Where  the  linnets  sit  and  sing, 

Little  qx>/'f/ui(f«  of  Uie  spring.  Swi/t. 

8P6RTS'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  sportsmen.  One  who  pur- 
sues the  sports  of  the  field.  Addison. 

SPORTS'MAN-SHlP,  n.  The  practice  or  the  skill 
of  a  sportsman  or  of  sportsmen.  Clarke. 

tSPOR'Tli-LA-RY,  a.     Subsisting  on  alms.  Halt. 

tSPORT'ULE  (siMirt'yQI).  "•  [L-  sportuia,  a  f<ift, 
a  present.]     Alms  ;  a  dole.  Ayliffe. 

SPOR'ULE,  n.    {Bot.)  A  little  spore.  Gray. 

SP6R-U-LtF'f  R-OOS,  a.  [sporule  and  L.  fero, 
to  bear.]     {Bot.)  Producing  sporules.    Loudon. 

fSPfiR'Y-AR,  n.  One  who  makes  spurs;  a  spur- 
rier. Gammer  Gurton. 

SP5t,  n.  [Dut.  spat;  Dan.  sptette ;— past  part,  of 
spit  {A.S.  spittan).  Tooke.  —  Gael.  </w/,  a  spot. 
—  Perhaps  from  to  spatter.  Junius.] 

1.  A  mark,  as  made  by  discoloration  or  any 
foreign  matter ;  a  speck ;  a  speckle ;  a  blot. 
"  The  crimson  spots  of  blood."  Shak.' 

Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  hii 
spots't  then  may  ye  also  do  good.  Jer.  xiii.  ifS. 

2.  A  mark  of  impurity  or  imperfection  ;  a 
stain;  a  blemish;  a  taint;  a  flaw.  "A  lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot."  1  Pet.  i.  19. 

Chloe  sure  was  formed  without  a  Sfiot.  Pope, 

3.  A  particular  place,  or  a  place  of  small  ex- 
tent ;  a  locality.     "  Fixed  to  one  spot."  Olxcay. 

That  i>;x>/  to  which  I  point  is  Paradise.  Jlillom. 

Here  Adrian  fell:  upon  this  fiital  spot 
Uur  brother  died.  Grwtrille. 

4.  A  kind  of  pigeon  having  a  spot  on  the 
head  just  above  the  beak.  Todd. 

On  or  upon  the  spot,  at  once  ;  immediately  ;  with- 
out changinc  place.     "  It  was  deteriuined  uptm  th4 

spot."    Su!^ft. 
Syn.  —  See  Blemish. 

SPOt,  r.  a.  [i.  spotted  ;  pp.  spotting,  spotted.] 

1.  To  make  a  spot  or  spots  on  ;  —  to  mark. 

Have  you  not  seen  a  handkerchief 

Sjiolted  with  strawberries?  SJUtk. 

2.  To  stain  ;  to  blemish ;  to  taint. 

The  people  of  Armenia  have  retained  the  Christian  fiuth 
flt>m  the  day  of  the  apoatles;  but  at  this  day  it  is  spotted  with 
many  absurdities.  AKiot. 

3.  To  note  something  as  peculiar  to,  in  order 
to  identify,  as  a  thief  or  other  suspected  per- 
son ;  —  a  cant  word  used  by  the  police.  Bartlett. 

SPOT'LfSS,  a.     1.  Free  from  spots  ;  unspotted. 
2.  Free  from  reproach  or  impuritv;  stainless; 

untainted;  blameless;  unblemished;  innocent; 

pure.     "A  s/)o^^'s*  virgin."  Wa/ler. 

SPdT'LfSS-LY,  ad.  In  a  spotless  manner.  Clarke. 

SP6T'LpSS-N£SS,  n.  Freedom  from  spot  ot 
stain  ;  stainlessness  ;  purity.  Donne. 

SP^T'TfD,  rt.  Marked  with  spots  or  discolnra- 
tions.     "  Spotted  skins."  Tate. 

SPrtT'Tf,D-FE'VpR,  n.  {Med.)  A  species  of  fe- 
ver accompanied  with  an  eruption  of  red  spots : 
typhus  fever.  Dunglison- 

SP5t'T5D-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  spotted.  CtorAr. 

SPOT'TfR,  n.    One  who  spots.  Johnson. 

hp6t'T|-n6ss,  n.  The  sUtc  or  the  quality  of 
being  spotty.  Todd. 

SPOT'TY,  a.  Full  of  spots ;  marked  with  spots  ; 
spotted;  maculated.  Milton. 
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t  SPO^'^A^E,  n.    The  act  of  espousing.       Bale. 

SPOf)'§AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  espousal  or  mar- 
riage ;"  nuptial ;  matrimonial ;  conjugal ;  con- 
nubial.    "  Spousal  rites."  ShaJc. 

SPOl)'§AL  (spba'z9l),  n.  ;  pi.  SPOfSALS.  [L.  spo)i- 
salia;'  Fr.  fpousailles.]  Marriage;  nuptials; 
espousals  ;  —  commonly  in  the  plural.     Milton. 

SPOUSE  (siKiuz),  n.  [L.  spojisiis,  sponsa ;  spondeo, 
to  promise  solemnly  ;  It.  sposo,  sposa ;  Sp.  espo- 
so,  espos'i ;  Fr.  e'ponse.]  A  person  joined  in  mar- 
riage to  another ;  a  husband  or  a  wife.  Johnson. 

The  siiowte  of  any  noble  gentleman.  i       Shak. 

So  cheered  he  his  fair  sijotuv,  and  she  was  cheered.      Hilton. 

At  once,  farewell,  O  faithful  spouse,  they  said.        Dnjilen. 

4Eg-  Spouse  has  long  been  used  to  denote  a  married 
person,  more  commonly  a  wife.  Yet  Sir  John  Stod- 
dart  says,  "  The  English  word  spouse  has  been  rcpre- 
sented  as  synonymous  with  a  marriid  per.tiiii,  eitlier 
husband  or  wife  ;  whereas  in  truth  it  signifies  a  person 
betrothed,  but  not  yet  married." 

fSPOU.'jE  (spbuz),  V.  a.    To  espouse.        Chancer. 

t  SPOU§E'-BREACH,  n.     Adultery.  Cowel. 

SPOlJf^E'LpsS,  a.  "Without  a  husband  or  a  wife ; 
unmarried.     "  The  spouseless  queen."         Pope. 

t  SPOUij'gSS,  n.     A  married  woman.         Fabyan. 
SPoOt,  11.     [Dut.  sjmit.  —  The  past  part,  of  A.  S. 
spittan,  to  spit.     Junius.     Tooke.] 

1.  A  pipe  or  tube  through  which  any  thing,  as 
water,  runs,  or  is  poured. 

In  this  single  cathedral,  the  very  spouts  are  loaded  with  or- 
naments. Addison. 

In  Gaza,  they  couch  vessels  of  earth  in  their  walls,  to  gath- 
er the  wind  from  the  top,  and  to  pass  it  down  in  spouts  into 
rooms.  Bacon . 

2.  The  nozzle  or  projecting  mouth  of  a  vessel 
for  holding  a  liquid,  as  of  a  tea-pot. 

Up. 

Pope. 

Young. 


From  silver  ftyK)MA«  the  grateful  liquors  glide. 
And  China's  earth  receives  tlie  smoking  tide. 


3.  (^Meteor.)  A  waterspout. 

Not  the  dreadful  S)iovt 
Which  sliipmen  do  the  hurrieano  call.  Shak: 

To  put  up  the  spout,  to  pawn.     [Vulgar.]       Wright. 
SPOUT,   V.  a.     [Dut.  spuiten.]     [i.  spouted  ;  pp. 

SPOUTING,  SPOUTED.] 

1.  To  pour  with  violence  or  in  a  continuous 
stream,  as  from  a  spout. 

The  abundance  of  water  that  this  monstrous  fish  [a  whale] 
rpouted  and  filled  it  withal.  JloUund. 

2.  To  pour  out  in  a  pompous  manner  or  with 
affected  gravity,  as  words.  "  Pray,  spout  some 
French,  son."  Beau.  <Sf  Fl. 

3.  To  pledge  at  a  pawnbroker's.  [C-Ani  and 
vulgar.]  Simmonds. 

SPOUT,  V.  n.  1.  To  issue  with  violence  or  in  a 
stream  from  a  spout  or  an  orifice. 

Waters  which  spouted  out  of  the  side  of  the  hills.    Sidney. 

2.  To  rnake  a  speech.     [Low.]  Bartlett. 

SPOUT' PR,  n.  One  who  spouts  or  speaks  pom- 
pously or  with  affected  gravity.  Knox. 

SPOUT'-HOLE,  n.  A  hole  through  which  any 
thing,  as  water,  spouts.  Pennant. 

SPOUT'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  spouts.  Knox. 

SPOUT'Lpss,  a.  Having  no  spout  or  nose.  "  The 
spoutless  tea-pot."  Cowper. 

SPRA<'K,  a.  [Sw.  spraeq.  Toone.]  Sprightly ; 
active  ;  alert ;  sprag.    [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

SPRAG,  a.    Sprightly  ;  alert.    [Local,  Eng.]  Shak. 

SPR.^G,  71.     1.  A  young  salmon,     [Eng.]     Grose. 
2.  A  brad :  —  a  sprig.  Craven  Dialect. 

SPRAIN  (spran),  v.  a.      [Of  uncertain  etymology. 

■  — Corrupted  from  strain.  Lye.  Skinner. — 
From  Sw.  spranga,  to  spring.  Serenius.  —  Per- 
haps from  spray,  or  spread.   Richardson.']     [i. 

SPUAINKD  ;    pp.    SPRAINING,    SPRAINED.]       To 

injure,    as    a  joint,  by   straining,   twisting,    or 
wrenching  the  soft  parts  which  surround  it. 


The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  vein, 
Thy  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  ankle  sjn-ain. 


Gay. 


.SPR.AIN,  n.     A  violent  strain   or  twisting  of  the 
soft  parts  surrounding  a  joint.  Dzmglison, 

t?PRAINTS    (sprants),   n.  pi.      The  dung  of  an 
otter.  Bailey. 

SPRANG,  i.  from  spring.    Sprung.  —  See  Spring. 
SPRAt,  n.    [Dut.  sprot ;  Ger.  sproUe.]    {Ich.)  A 


small  fish  of  the  family  Clupeidce,  allied  to  the 
herring;  Clupea  sprattus.  Baird. 

SPRAWL,  r.  n.  ["The  dim.  of  spread  ;  [thus], 
spreaddle,  spraddle,  sjrawl."    Richardson.]    [i. 

SPllAWI.EU  ;   pp.  sprawling,  SPRAWLED.] 

1.  To  spread  or  stretch  the  body  or  limbs 
about  widely,  particularly  while  in  a  horizontal 
or  lying  posture.  "  A  little,  thin,  sprawling 
worm."  Jlolinshed. 

Some  lie  sprouting  on  the  ground. 

With  many  a  gash  and  bloo<ly  wound.  Iludibras. 

2.  To  quiver  or  move  about  as  a  fish  placed 
alive  on  the  ground.  Wickliffe. 

SPRAwL,  n.  A  small  branch  ;  a  twig  ;  a  spray. 
[Local,  Eng.  and  U.  S.]  Halliwell.     Forby. 

SPRAY  (spra),  n.  ["Of  the  same  race  with  spirt 
and  sprout.'"  Johnson.  —  "  Rather  of  the  same 
race  with  sprig."  Todd.  — Perhaps  from  spread 
(A.  S.  spr(edan).    Richardson.] 

1.  A  little  twig  or  shoot  at  the  end  of  a  branch. 

The  wood  dove  upon  the  spray. 

Up  sang  full  loud  and  clear.  Chancer. 

The  painted  birds,  companions  of  Ihc  spring. 
Hopping  from  sprui/  to  spraij,  were  heard  to  sing.  Dryden. 

2.  Drops  of  water  scattered  bvthe  wind  or  by 
the  dashing  of  the  waves.  "  "fhe  spray  of  the 
sea  being  lifted  up."  Cook. 

SPREAD  (spred),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  sprcedan;  Dut. 
spreiden;  Ger.  spreiten;  Dan.  spiede;  Sw.  spri- 
da.]     [i.  spread;  pp.  spreading,  spread.] 

1.  To  extend  in  all  directions;  to  expand;  to 
stretch ;  to  dilate.  "  Silver  spread  into  plates 
is  brought  from  Tarshish."  Jer.  x.  9. 

Upon  the  golden  altar  they  shall  spread  a  cloth  of  blue  and 
cover  it  with  a  covering  of  badgers*  skins.  Sum,  iv.  11. 

A  very  great  multitude  spread  th?ir  garments  in  the  way  s 

others  cut  down  branches  from  the  trees.  Matt.  xxi.  H. 

S/iread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hair.  Sliak. 

2.  To  extend  over ;  to  overspread ;  to  cover. 

An  unusual  paleness  spi-eads  her  face.  Granrillc. 

T'ic  workman  melteth  a  graven  image,  and  the  goldsmith 

spreadeth  it  over  with  gold.  Is.  xl.  I'J. 

3.  To  disperse  ;  to  scatter  ;  to  distribute. 

Tlie  Philistines  . . .  sprecul  themselves  in  Lehi.  ,hulg.  xv.  9. 

4.  To  publish  ;  to  divulge ;  to  disseminate  ; 
to  circulnte;  to  propagate;  to  make  public;  to 
make  kno^vn  ;  —  often  with  abroad. 

Thev,  when  they  were  departed,  Sfiread  abroad  his  fame 
in  all  that  country.  Jlatt.  ix.  31. 

5.  To  unfold;  to  unfurl;  to  open.  "They 
could  not  spread  the  sail."  Jsa.  xxxiii.  23. 

6.  To  cover  or  set  with  food  ;  as,  "To  spread 
a  table." 

Syn.  —  To  spread  is  a  general  term,  of  extensive 
application.  A  cloth  is  spread  upon  a  table  ;  the 
branclMjs  of  a  tree  are  spread ;  fame,  news,  and  re- 
port.i  are  spread;  things  are  scattered  at  random  ;  the 
clouds  and  the  mob  are  dispersed  ;  flowers  are  expand- 
ed; books,  news.  &c.,  axQ  published;  knowledge  is 
diffused ;  stories  are  circulated  ;  crimes  are  dirulged  ; 
animals  and  plants  are  propagated  ;  principles  are  dis- 
seminated ;  favors  and  benefits  are  distributed. 

SPREAD,  V.  n.  To  extend  or  expand  itself ;  to  be 
extended  or  expanded. 

Plants,  if  they  spread  much,  are  seldom  toll.         Bacon. 

The  valley  opened  at  the  further  end,  spreading  forth  into 

an  immense  ocean.  Addison. 

SPREAD,  n.  1.  Extent;  compass.  "A  fine 
spread  of  improvable  lands."  Addison. 

2.  Extension  or  expansion  of  parts. 

That  kind  of  spread  that  the  woodbine  hath.         Bacon. 

3.  A  cloth  to  be  spread  over  any  thing  as  a 
cover  ;  as,  "  A  bed-«pref/<i." 

SPREAD'-EA-GLE,  n.  An  eagle  with  the  wings 
extended.  Booth. 

/KB'The  arms  of  Russi.i,  Poland,  and  Gorma'  y  are 
spread-eatrles.  Booth.  —  The  spread-eairle,  winch  con- 
stitutes witli  some  variations  the  arms  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  originated  with  Charlemagne,  the  first  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  who  added  the  second  head  to  the 
eagle  to  denote  that  the  empires  of  Rome  and  Germa- 
ny were  united  in  him,  A.  D.  802.     Pulleyn. 

SPREAD'PR  (sprSd'?r),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  spreads.  Hooker. 

SPREAD'fNG  (sprgd'jng),  n.  The  act  of  extend- 
ing or  expanding.  Cook, 

SPREAD'ING,  p.  a.  1.  Extending;  expanding. 
"  A  spreading  vine."  Ezek.  xvii.  6. 

2.  Diffusing  itself;  increasing.  ^^  K  spread- 
ing plague."  Lev.  xiii.  57. 

SPRE.\D'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  spreading  manner. 


SPREE,  n.  A  merry  frolic,  especially  one  attended 
with  drinking ;  a  carousal.  [Low  or  colloqui- 
al.] Halliwell.     Month.  Rec. 

t  SPRENT,  p.     Sprinkled.  Sidney. 

SPREY  (spra),  a.    Spruce:  —  spry.  Todd. 

SPRlG,  n.     [A.  S.  spree.  —  \V.  ysbrir/yn,  brigyn.] 

1.  A  small  shoot  or  twig.  "  To  pluck  one 
sprig  of  olivf."  Knox. 

2.  A  nail  without  a  head ;  a  brad.  Todd. 

3.  {Xaut.)  A  small  eye-bolt  ragged  at  the 
point.  Mar.  Diet. 

SPRIG,  V.  a.  [i.  sprigged  ;  pp.  sprigging, 
SPRIGGED.]  To  m^.rk  or  adorn  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  sprigs,  as  in  embroidery  ;  to  \vorl> 
in  sprigs.  Ash. 

SPRIG,  a.  (Min.)  Noting  a  crystal  of  quartz  found 
in  the  form  of  an  hexangular  column,  adhering 
at  one  end  to  the  stone,  and  at  the  other  ter- 
minating in  a  point.  Woodward. 

SPRIg'G^D,  «•  Growing  in  sprigs,  or  having 
sprigs.  Gray. 

SPRIG'GY,  a.    Full  of  sprigs.  Sherwood. 

SPRIGIIT  (sprit),  n.     [A  contraction  of  spirit.] 

1.  A  spirit ;  a  shade  ;  a  soul.  Spenser. 

Gaping  graves  receive  the  guilty  spHgJit.  Dryden. 

2.  A  walking  spirit ;  an  apparition ;  a  ghost. 
"  Goblins  and  sprights."  Locke. 

3.  Power  which  gives  cheerfulness  or  cour- 
age ;  that  which  produces  mental  excitement! 
spirits. 

Hold  thou  my  heart,  establish  thou  my  Sjn-iglits.     Sidney. 

4.  t  A  kind  of  short  arrow.  Bacon. 
jKS=  Sprisrht  and  sprite  are  used  as  contractions  of 

spirit,  particularly  by  the  old  poets.  —  See  Spirit, 
and  Sprite. 

t  SPRIGHT,  V.  a.     To  haunt,  as  a  spright.    Shak. 

t  SP-RIGHT'FUL  (sprlt'ful),  a.  Full  of  spirit ;  live- 
ly ;  sprightly.  Shak. 

t  SPRIG  IIT'FUL-LY  (sprit'ful-le),   ad.       Briskly; 

vigorously.  Shak. 

t  SPRIgHT'FUL-NESS  (sprlt'ful-n6s),  n.  Liveli- 
ness ;  sprightliness.  Hammond. 

SPRIGHT'LeSS  (sprit'les),  a.  Spiritless  ;  dull ; 
sluggish.  Marston. 

SPRIGHT'Lj-NESS  (sprlt'Ie-nes),   n.     Liveliness; 
life ;  vivacity  ;  briskness ;  cheerfulness;  gayety. 
Syn.  —  See  Cheerfulness. 

SPRIgiiT'LY  (sprit'le),  a.  Full  of  spirit  or  life  ; 
lively  ;  vivacious  ;  brisk  ;  gay  ;  cheerful. 

The  sprig/lily  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green.  Pope. 

Each  morn  they  waked  me  with  a  sprightly  lay.         Prior. 

Syn.  —  See  Cheerful. 

SPRING,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  spnngan,  spryngan;  Dut. 
&;  Get.  spring  en;    Ti^n.  springe ;    Sw.  springa.] 

[l.  SPRUNG  OrSPRANG  ^pp.  SPRINGING,  SPRUNG. 

—  Sprang  is  growing  obsolete.] 

1.  To  rise  or  come  forth,  as  out  of  the 
ground  ;  —  to  put  forth ;  to  begin  to  grow. 

Other  [seed]  fell  on  good  ground,  and  sprang  up,  and  hnr>: 
fruit  a  hundred  fold.  Lu/.e  viii.  >i. 

Tell  me  in  what  happy  fields 
The  thistle  springs  to  which  the  lily  yields.  Pope. 

2.  To  come  into  existence  ;  to  have  origin  ;  to 
proceed  ;  to  issue  ;  to  arise  ;  —  to  shoot  forth. 

What  makes  all  this  but  Jupiter,  the  king 
At  whose  command  we  perish  and  we  springl       Druden. 
Much  more  good  of  sin  shall  spring.  ihltou. 

Even  thought  meets  thought  ere  from  the  lips  it  part. 
And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  heart.      Pope. 
Then  shook  the  sacred  shrine,  and  sudden  light 
Sprung  through  the  vaulted  roof.  Dryden. 

3.  To  begin  to  exist  or  appear.  "  My  spring- 
ing hopes."  Rowe. 

When  the  day  began  to  spring,  they  let  her  go.  Juclg.  xix.  25. 
Where  Tagus  and  Euphrates  spring.  Roscommon. 

4.  To  leap  ;  to  bound  ;  to  jump.  Dryden. 

The  mountain  stag  th&t  springs 

From  height  to  height.  PhUips. 

5.  To  fly  with  elastic  power ;  to  start. 

The  end  of  the  stick  that  springs.  Mortimer. 

6.  To  rise  or  start  suddenly  from  a  covert. 

A  covey  of  partridges  sjjringinp  in  our  front         Addison. 

7.  To  warp  or  bend  out  of  shape  or  out  of  a 
straight  direction,  as  a  piece  of  timber.    JVriyht. 

Jiyn.  —  See  Arise. 
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SPRING 

SPRING,  V.  a.  1.  To  start  or  rouse,  as  game  from 
a  covert.     "  He  sprinys  the  prey."  Gay, 

A  large  cock-phcuaiit  he  tjirtma  in  one  of  the  neiglihoriiig 
woodii.  AildiaoH. 

2.  To  produce  q>iickly  or  unexpectedly. 

And  lU'uaon  *av  not  till  Faith  riiruMu  the  lifrlit.       Driiden. 

Ill'  Ihtit  haa  (uch  a  burning  zeal,  anil  $i>riiiii*  luch  nilffhty 

diicoverivt,  inuet  needa  be  an  adniiruhlc  patriut.  Cullier, 

3.  To  discharge  or  explode  ;  —  applied  to 
mines.     "  I  sprung  a  mine."  Addison. 

4.  To  pass  by  leaping  ;  to  leap  ;  to  jump. 

llnbi'senning  akill 
To  upring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  paaaing  atced.      Thoititon. 

6.  To  cause  to  come  together  violently,  as 
the  parts  of  an  instrument  which  are  acted  upon 
by  a  spring ;  as,  '•To  spring  a  trap,  or  a  rattle." 

6.  (Xaut.)  To  crack  or  split  transversely  or 
obliquely,  as  a  mast  or  a  yard.  Mar.  bict. 

7.  (Arch.)  To  conimeace  from  an  abutment, 
as  an  arch.  Burn. 

To  sprinj  a  baft,  (JVaiit.)  to  loosen  tlip  end  of  a 
plank  in  a  sliip's  side  or  bottom,  by  reason  of  tiio 
Bliip's  weakness  or  Inbnriiii!.  —  To  upring  a  leak,  to 
admit  the  water,  by  a  sudden  breach,  through  the 
Rides  or  bottom  of  a  ship,  into  the  hull  ;  to  commence 
Icakini;.  —  'I'n  spring  the  Cuff,  to  force  a  vessel  close 
to  the  wind  in  sailing.  Mar.  Diet.    Dana. 

8PRI\(J,  n.  1.  The  season  in  which  general  vege- 
tation begins;  the  vernal  season,  or  quarter  of 
the  year,  comprising  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May. 

Come,  gentle  S/irinu,  ethereal  mildnesa,  come. 

And  fn>m  the  Ihwoim  of  \'on  dropping  cloud 

t'pon  our  plains  descend.  Thornton. 

irvf  For  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  astronomical 
Spring  besins  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  ei|uino.\,  or  on 
llie*2lst  of  March,  and  ends  at  the  tiiue  of  the  summer 
solstice,  or  on  file  Slst  of  June,  when  the  sun  reaches 
its  highest  position  in  the  heavens  at  uiid-day.  Hernchel. 

2.  An  issue  of  water  from  the  earth ;  a  source 
of  water  rising  out  of  the  ground ;  a  fountain  ; 
a  well. 

The  water  that  falla  down  from  the  clouds,  sinking  into 
beds  of  rock  or  clay,  breaks  out  iu  spring*,  commonly  at  the 
bottom  of  liilly  ground.  Locke. 

3.  (Mech.)  An  ehstic  body,  as  a  metallic  coil, 
generally  used  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
a  shock  from  the  collision  of  hard  bodies,  or  of 
giving  motion  to  mechanism  by  its  effort  to  un- 
bend itself. 

He  that  was  sharp-sighted  enough  to  sec  the  conflgiirntion 
of  the  minute  particles  of  the  n/miiii  of  a  clock,  and  uivin 
what  peculiar  impulse  its  elastic  motion  depends,  would  no 
doubt  discover  soinetliing  very  admirable.  Lode. 

4.  An  elastic  force;  elasticity;  resiliency. 

The  soul  is  gathered  within  herself,  and  recovers  that 
tftriiiii  which  is  weakened  when  she  operates  more  in  concert 
with  the  body.  Atldifon. 

5.  Any  cause  by  which  action  is  produced ; 
active  power.     "  The  springs  of  life."     Dnjden. 

6.  A  leap  ;  a  bound  ;  a  jump  ;  a  sudden  eii'ort. 

The  prisoner  with  a  tpriiif/  fruin  prison  broke.         Dri/dtn. 

7.  An  opening  in  a  seam  ;  a  leak ;  a  breach. 

Where  her  fpriiiy  are,  . . .  and  how  to  stop  them.  B.  Jonmn. 

8.  That  from  which  any  thing  takes  its  origin, 
or  by  which  it  is  supplied;  source;  original. 

The  flrst  yn-ini/^  of  great  events,  like  those  of  great  rivers, 
■re  often  mean  and  little.  Siri/t. 

He  has  a  secret  i>;»n'n<7  of  spiritual  jov  and  the  continual 
feast  of  a  good  conscience  within  that  torbids  him  to  be  mis- 
erable. Jientley. 

9.  The  beginning ;  the  dawn,     [r.] 

It  came  to  pass,  about  the  ir/triny  of  the  day,  that  Samuel 
called  Saul  to  the  top  of  the  house.  1  Sam.  ix.  ai. 

10.  t  A  young  shoot,  as  of  a  tree  ;  a  scion. 

To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherish  fpringn.  Sliak. 

In  vonder  x/iring  of  rosea  intermixed 
With  inyrtlc.  Millon. 

11.  t  A  grove  of  trees;  a  piece  of  woodland. 

If  I  retire,  who  shall  cut  down  this  tpringl         Fair/ax. 

12    t  A  yotith  ;  a  lad ;  a  springal. 

She  pictured  winged  Love 
With  his  young  brother  S|>ort:  — 
The  one  his  bow  anil  shafts,  the  other  spring 
A  burning  tead  about  his  head  did  move.  Spenser. 

13.  tA  tune;  an  air;  a  melody.  "We  will 
. .  .  strike  him  such  new  springs."     Beau.  S;  Ft. 

14.  (\aut.)  A  crack  running  tr.ansversely  or 
obliquely  .through  any  part  of 'a  mast  or  yard  : 
—  a  rope  or  hawser  by  which  a  ship  is  held  at 
one  part,  as  the  bow  or  quarter,  in  order  to 
keep  her  in  a  particular  position,  or  to  turn  her 
in  a  short  compass.  Mur.  Diet.     Brande. 

Ji  niirinir  of  pork,  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-quarter, 
which  is  divided  from  the  neck,  and  has  the  lep  and 
foot,  without  the  shoulder.  Brau.  ^  Ft. 
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O'AL,     ;  n. 

'akuL,  S    1- 


A  youth ;  u  growing  lad. 


2.  An  engine  of  war  for  shooting  by  the  force 
of  a  spring.  Chaucer. 

SPRING'-BAcK,  n.  (Book-binding.)  A  curved  or 
semicircular  false  back,  made  of  thin  sheet- 
iron  or  of  stiff  pasteboard  fastened  to  the  under 
side  of  the  true  back,  and  causing  the  leaves  of 
a  book  thus  bound  to  spring  up  and  lie  flat; 

—  commonly  used  in  binding  ledgers  and  other 
blank  books.  Carter. 

SPRIng'-BAi^ANCE,  n.  An  instrument  for  weigh- 
ing, consisting  of  a  spiral  spring  enclosed  in  a 
case,  and  furnished  with  an  mdex.  IVeale. 

SPRING'-BKE-TLE,  n.  (Ent.)  An  insect  of  the 
family  Elaterida.  — See  ElatekidjE.     Harris. 

SPRTng'-BOC,  or  SPRIng'-B6ck,  n.  [Dut. 
spring,  spring,  and  bok,  a  he-goat.]  {ZoiU.)  A 
species  of  antelope  ;  the  spring-buck.       Baird. 

SPRIng'-B^X,  n.  The  box  or  barrel  containing 
the  spring  of  a  watch.     ^ Frattcis. 

SPR!NG'-B0CK,  n. 
{Zoil.)  A  very 
graceful  species  of 
antelope,  beauti- 
fully varied  in  its 
colors,  inhabiting 
the  interior  of 
South  Africa  ;  the 
showy  goat ;  prong- 
buck  ;  Antidorcas 
Euchore ;  —  written 
also  spring-boc  and 
spring-hork.     Eng.  Cyc.  Spring-buck 

The  f/iritifi-lnifH-  is  so  called  from  its  remarkable  habit  of 
jumping  almost  jierpendicularly  upwards.  £ng.  Cj/o. 

SPRTnG'-cAR-RIA^R,  n.  A  carriage  having  its 
body  supported  by  springs.  P.  Cyc. 

SPRInGE  (sprtnj),  n.  [From  spring."]  A  noose, 
which,  fastened  to  any  elastic  body,  catches  by 
a  spring  or  jerk  ;  a  gin  ;  a  snare.  "  Sprinftes  to 
catch  woodcocks."  Shak. 

SPRIN(?E  (sprlnj),  r.  a.  [i.  spiiINOEP  ipp.  spkixge- 
ING,  si'KiNGED.]  To  -catch  by  means  of  a 
springe  ;  to  insnare  ;  to  entrap.         Beau.  S;  Fl. 

SPRIng'PR,  n.  1.  One  who  springs ;  one  who 
rouses  game  :  —  a  jumper.  Johnson. 

2.  A  young  plant.  Erclyn. 

3.  A  name  given  to  the  grampus.         Wright. 

4.  A  variety  of  the  dog,  differing  little  in  fig- 
ure from  the  setter.  Wright. 

5.  {Zo:il.)  The  spring-buck.  Clarke. 

6.  (Arch.)  The  point  where  a  vertical  support 
terminates,  and  the  curve  of  an  arch  begins : 

—  the  first  stone  of  an  arch  above  the  impost: 

—  the  rib  of  a  groined  roof.     Bn'tton.   Francis. 

t  SPRING'-G.^R-DEN,  n.  A  garden  where  con- 
cealed springs  were  made  to  spout  jets  of  water 
upon  the  visitors.  Bean.  cSf  Fl. 

SPRTng'-GRAss,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  the  very  early  flowering-grasses  of  the  genus 
Anthoxanthum,  having  yellow  spikes.    Loudon. 

t  SPRTN'GALD,  n.    Same  as  Spuingal.  Jamieson. 

SPRIng'-GUN,  n.  A  gun  which  is  discharged  by 
a  spring  being  trodden  on.  Clarke. 

SPRlNG'-UAl.T  (sprtng'hait),  n.  An  affection  of 
the  hind  leg  of  a  horse  ;  string-halt.  >'A  ?A. 

SPRTNG'-HEAD  (sprtnp'li6d\  «.  The  original 
source  ;  a  fountain  ;  a  well ;  fotmtnin-head. 

The  wolf,  drinking  at  the  rprixn-lieml .  (|uarrelled  with  the 
Innih  for  troubling  his  draught  when  he  was  i^nenching  hi 


thirst  at  the  stream  below. 


Sir  T.  Her.erl. 


SPRInG'-HOOK  (-hak).  n.  {Loromotire  Engines.) 
One  of  the  hooks  fixing  the  driving-wheel  spring 
to  the  frame.  Weate. 

SPRInG'|-n£sS,  n.  1.  Elasticity  ;  power  of  spring- 
ing or  restoring  itself  BciUtey 
2.  The  state  of  abounding  in  springs. 

The  art  of  draining  consists  essentially  in  giving  to  the  dif- 
fused and  injurious  tfiriHgiHeat  of  particular  soils  and  situa- 
tions a  concentrated  current  /'.  C'ik. 

SPRT.VG'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  of 
that  which,  springs. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  lower  part  of  an  arch,  or  that 
part  from  Mhich  it  rises.  Brande. 


SPRITE 

t8PRlN'GLB(iprTng'gl),  n.     A  springe.       Carno. 

SPRlNG'-prx,  n.  (Locotnt>live  Engines.)  One 
of  the  iron  rods  fitted  between  the  ttpringii  and 
the  axle  boxes,  to  sustain  and  regulate  the  presis- 
ure  on  the  axles.  Weale. 

8PRI.NG'-RVE,  n.  (Bat.)  A  variety  of  rye  to  be 
sown  in  the  spring.  Feuenden. 

SPRlNO'-STA Y,  n.  (XatU.)  A  prcventer-stay,  in 
assist  the  regular  one.  Dana. 

8PRl.\G'-Til)E,  n.     1.  The  highest  tide  for  the 

month,  occurring  at  the  new  and  full  moon  ;  — 

opposed  to  neap-tide,  which  is  the  lowest  for 

the  month.  Cook- 

2.  The  time  or  season  of  spring.      Thomson 

8PRTNG'-TfME,  n.     The  vernal  season  ;  spring. 

Winter,  njirino-time,  sumnier,  and  fall.  DranUm. 

8PRlNG'-WA-Tf,R,    n.      Water   issuing   from    a 

spring  or  fountain.  Armstrong. 

SPRIng'-VVHEAT,  n.  A  variety  of  wheat  to  be 
sown  in  the  spring.  Buel. 

SPRlNG'V  [spring'?,  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  .<?m. ;  sprtn'j?, 
^'  ;  eprlng'?  or  sprln'Jp,  W.  F.],  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  a  spring ;  elastic ;  having  the  power 
of  recovering  itself. 

Though  the  bundle  of  fibres  which  constitute  the  muscle* 
may  be  sinall,  the  fibres  may  lie  strong  and  tprtngv-  ArlMlhnot 

J^-"  A  most  altsurd  custom  has  prevailed  in  pro- 
nouncing this  adjective,  as  if  ii  were  formed  from 
sjirinpr,  a  gin,  rhyming  with  frinse,  when  iKithing 
can  he  plainer  than  its  formation  from  spring,  an 
elastic  body,  and  that  the  addition  of  y  ouclit  no  mora 
to  alter  the  sound  of  p  in  this  word  than  it  does  in 
striitjry,  full  of  Strings."     ffalker. 

SPRING'Y,  a.    Full  of  springs  or  fountains. 

Where  the  sandy  or  gravelly  landi  are  sjirimgv  or  wet. 
rather  marl  them  for  graas  than  com.  Moriimer. 

SPRlN'KLE  (sprTng'kl,  82),  r.  a.  [Dim.  of  A.  S. 
sprangan,  sprengan,  to  sprinkle.  Barclay.— 
Dut.  sprengen,  sprenkelen ;  Ger.  sprenkeln,  to 
speckle,  to  spot.]  [i.  spri.vklku  ;  pp.  sprin- 
kling, SPRI.NKI.ED.] 

1.  To  scatter  in  drops  or  small  particles. 

Take  to  you  handfHils  of  ashes  of  the  fbmace.  and  let  Moaea 
tprinkle  it  toward  the  heaven  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh.  Ex.  ix.  ti. 

2.  To  wash,  wet,  or  dust,  by  scattering  in 
small  particles  ;  to  besprinkle  ;  to  bedew. 

The  prince,  with  living  water  tfirintli-d  o'er 

His  liinbe  and  body:  Ihen  approached  the  door.     Drj/den. 

To  Troy  they  drove  him.  groaning,  from  the  shore, 

And  apritjcluig,  as  he  passed,  the  sands  wit)>  gore.      Popt. 

Win(?s  he  wore 
Of  many  a  colored  plume  tpruUled  with  gold.         MQUm, 

SPRT.X'KLE,  v.  n.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of  scat- 
tering in  drops  or  minute  particles. 


The  priest  shall  / 
times  before  the  Lor 


'trinkle  of  the  oil  with  his  finger  seren 
1.  Lev.  xir.  IS. 


2.  To  fall  or  fly  in  small  drops. 

It  will  ninke  the  water  —  r/niidile  up  in  a  fine  dew.    Baeom. 

3.  To  rain  with  drops  coming  infrequently ; 
to  rain  moderately  ;  as,  "  It  begins  to  sprinkle." 

SPRTn'KLE  (sprTnp'kl,  8'2),  n.  1.  A  small  quantity 
scattered  ;  a  sprinkling.  Johnson. 

2.  A  utensil  to  sprinkle  with  ;  a  sprinkler. 

A  holy  water— ^»-i«X7e  dipt  in  dew.  Spetaer. 

SPRINK'LpR  (sprTngk'ler),  n.     1.  One  who  sprin- 
kles or  Scatters  in  drops.  Johnson, 
2.  A  utensil  for  sprinkling ;  a  watering-pot. 

SPRINK'UNG,  n.    1.   The  act  of  scattering  in 

sinall  drops  or  particles.  Bp.  HalL 

2.  A  small  quantity  scattered;    a   sprinkle 

"  A  sprinkling  of  irreligion."  ti.  IlalL 

tSPRiT,  V.  a.  [See  Spirt,  and  Spkoit.]  To 
throw  out ;  to  eject ;  to  spirt.  Brotcne, 

t  SPRTt,  r.  ».  To  shoot  or  sprout,  as  barley 
wetted  for  malt.  Johnson. 

SPRTT,  n.     1.  A  shoot ;  a  sprout.  Mortimer. 

2.  [A.  S  spreot,  a  sprit,  a  spear ;  Dut.  if  Ger. 
sprii'tV]  (Xanl.)  A  sinall  boom  or  caff,  used 
with  some  sails  in  small  boats.  The  lower  end 
rests  in  a  becket  or  snotter  by  the  foot  of  the 
mast,  and  the  other  end  spreads  and  raises  the 
outer  upper  comer  of  the  sail,  crossing  it  diag- 
onally. Dana. 

SPRfTE,  n.  A  spirit;  an  incorporeal  agent;  — 
used  by  the  old  poets  as  a  contraction  of  s;jirit. 


The  fpn'ten  of  flerv  teniingniit'  in  flnme 
Mount  up,  and  take  a  ralamaudcr's  name. 


Pope. 
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t  SPBITE'FX^L,  a.  Gay  ;  lively  ;  sprightly.  Fuller. 

t  SPRITE'fOl-LY,  ad.    SprightfuUy.     Chapman. 

t  SPRITE'FUL-NESS,  n.     Sprightfulness.  Taylor. 

tSPRJTE'LpSS,  a.     Sprightiess.  Surry. 

fSPRlTE'LI-NESS,  w.     Sprightliness.       Warton. 

t  SPRlTE'Ly,  a.    See  Sprightly. 

t  SPRITE'LY,  ad.     Gayly.  Chapman. 

SPRIT'sAlL,  n.  {Naut.)  A  sail  extended  by 
means  of  a  sprit: — a  sail  attached  to  a  yard 
which  hangs  under  the  bowsprit.        Mar.  Diet. 

8Pr6d,  ti.  A  salmon  while  in  its  second  year's 
growth.     [Local,  Eng.]  Chambers. 

t  SPRONG,  the  pret.  of  spring.    Sprung.    Hooker. 

SPROUT,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  sprytan,  spryttan  ;  Diit. 
spruitan ;  Old  Ger.  sprinzen ;  Ger.  spricssen, 
sprossen;  Icel.  spretta. — "Sprout,  sprit,  and, 
by  a  very  frequent  transposition,  spirt  or  spurt, 
are  all  the  same  word."  Johnso7i.']    \i.  spkout- 

ED  ;  pp.   SPROUTING,  SPUOUTED.] 

1.  To  shoot,  as  the  seed  or  the  root  of  a  plant ; 
to  germinate  ;  to  vegetate  ;  to  begin  to  grow. 

We  were  told  . .  .  that  what  was  seen  xiirouting  upon  the 
trees  would  not  be  lit  to  use  in  less  than  three  months.   Cook. 

2.  To  shoot  into  ramifications  ;  to  ramify. 

Vitriol  is  apt  to  sprout  with  moisture.  Bacon. 

SPROUT,  w.  1.  A  shoot  of  a  plant,  whether  from 
the  seed,  the  root,  or  the  stem  ;  a  germ ;  branch. 

Haste  I  all  about. 
Number  my  ranks,  and  visit  every  si>rout.  Hilton. 

2.  pi.  Young  coleworts.        Bailey,  Johnson. 

SPrOce,  a.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  preux,  valiant, 
gallant.  Skin7ier.  —  From  A.  S.  spi~ytan,  to 
sprout.  Junius.  —  From  L.  purus,  pure.  Min- 
sheu.  —  "I  know  not  whence  to  deduce  it,  ex- 
cept from  pruee.  In  ancient  books  we  find 
furniture  of  pruce,  a  thing  costly  and  elegant, 
and  thence  probably  came  spruce."  Johnso7i.'\ 
Neat  without  elegance  ;  smartly  or  trimly  decked 
or  dressed  ;  tidy ;  nice  ;  smart ;  trim ;  finical. 

Alone  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  gpring.  Milton. 

He  is  so  spruce  that  he  can  never  be  genteel.  Taller. 

4ES""  It  was  anciently  used  of  tilings  with  a  seri- 
ous ineaiiiiig  ;  it  is  now  used  only  of  persons,  and 
with  levity."    Joknuun. 

IKS'  "  Perhaps  the  quotation  from  Hall  will  show 
the  true  origin  of  the  word.  It  was  the  custom  of  our 
ancestors,  on  especial  occasions,  to  dress  after  the 
manner  of  particular  countries.  The  gentlemen  who 
adopted  that  of  Prussia,  or  Spruce,  seem,  from  the  de- 
scription of  it,  to  have  been  arrayed  in  a  style  to  which 
the  epithet  spruce,  accordin}»  to  our  modern  usage, 
mipht  have  been  applied  with  perfect  propriety. — 
Prussian  leather  is  called,  in  Barret,  by  the  familiar 
name  of  spruce."    Richard-inn. 

After  them  came  Sir  Edward  Ilayward,  then  admiral,  and 
witli  him  Sir  Thomas  Parre,  in  doublets  of  crimson  velvet, 
. . .  laced  on  the  breast  with  chains  of  silver,  and  over  th:it 
short  cloaks  of  crimson  satin,  and  on  their  heads  hats  after 
dancers'  fashion,  with  feathers'  fashion  in  them.  They  were 
apparelled  after  the  fashion  of  Prussia,  or  Spruce.  JJall. 

Syn.  —  See  Finical. 

spruce,    v.    n.        [i.    SPUUCED  ;     pp.    SPRLCINO, 

spuucED.]     To   dress  in   a  si)ruce  manner  or 
with  affected  neatness  ;  to  prink.  Cotgrave. 

BPROCE,  v.  a.    To  trim  ;  to  deck  ;  to  dress. 

What  is  truth  would.  I  hope,  nevertheless  be  truth  in  it, 
however  oddly  spruced  up  by  such  an  author.  Locke. 

SPROCE,  n.  1.  tA  kind  of  leather;  Prussian 
leather  ;  pruce  ;  spruce  leather.  Barret. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  certain  species  of 
Abies,  or  fir.  Grnij. 

jKS"  "  The  spruce  fir  was  thus  named  because  first 
known  as  a  native  of  Prussia."    JVure*. 

For  masts,  &c.,  those  [firs]  of  Prussia  (which  we  call  spruce) 
and  Norway  are  the  best.  Evelyn. 

Black  spruce,  or  double  spruce,  an  evergreen  tree 
abounding  in  the  nortliern  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  distin- 
guished by  having  four-cornered,  needle-shaped  leaves, 
equally  distributed  all  around  the  branch  ;  .^birs 
ni^ra.  —  Heml.ick  spruce,  a  large  evergreen  tree,  very 
common  in  the  Northern  States,  having  fiat,  linear, 
obtuse,  leaves,  of  a  brisrht  green  color  above,  and  sil- 
very underneath,  arranged  in  two  opposite  ranks  ; 
.Sbies  Canadensis.  —  JViirway  spruce,  a  very  tall,  valu- 
able, evergreen  timber  tree  of  the  mountainous  piirts 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  characterized  by  long  drooping 
branches,  pendent  cones,  and  dull  green  leaves  spread 
equally  around  the  branches  ;  jlbies  ercelsa.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  known  in  commerce  under  the 
name  of  white  deal  or  ChnMania  deal.  Baird,  —  Single 
«)r  white  spruce,  a  s'cndcr,  tapering  tree  growing  in 


swamps  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  and  closely 
resembling  the  black  spruce,  but  having  leaves  of  a 
lighter  green,  —  whence  it  derives  its  name,  —  and 
longer   cones  ;   .^bies   alba.     O.  B.   Emerson.     Or  ay. 

SPRUC'E'-BEER,  n.  A  fermented  beverage  tinc- 
tured with  the  leaves  and  small  branches  of 
spruce,  or  with  the  essence  of  spruce.  Phillips. 

tSPRUCE'-LEATH-gR,    n.       [A    corruption    of 

Prussian  leather.]  A  kind  of  leather.  Ainsicorth. 

SPRUCE'LY,  ad.     In  a  spruce  manner.    Maistoti. 

SPRUCE'NgSS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  spruce  ;  trimness  ;  smartness.  Blackwell. 

SPRtJE,  n.    {Dwt.  sprouw;  spruw.]  - 

1.  Matter  formed  in  the  mouth  in  certain  dis- 
eases ;  thrush  ;  aphthae.  Stnart. 

2.  Scoria  or  dross.  Smart. 
SPRUNG,  i.  &  p.  from  spring.     See  Sprixg. 

SPRLfNT,  n.  ["  Probably,  by  mere  transposition 
of  the  r,  spiirpJd,  spnrnt."     Richardson.'] 

1.  t  Any  thing  that  is  short  and  stiff'.  Johnson. 

2.  A  leap  ;  a  spring.     [Local,  Eng.]       Todd. 

3.  A  steep  road.     [Local,  Eng.]        Halliioell. 

4.  A  short  curled  hair.  Cont/reve. 
f  SPRUNT,  V.  n.  To  spring  forwards  or  outwards. 

See  this  sweet,  simpering  babe. 
Dear  image  of  thyself:  see!  how  it  sprunts 
With  joy  at  thy  approach.  Somerville. 

t  SPRUNT,  a.    Vigorous  ;  active  ;  strong.  Kersey. 

tSPRUNT'LY,  ad.  Trimly;  smartly;  sprucely. 
"  Dressed  spruntly."  B.  Jonson. 

SPRY,  a.  Lively ;  active  ;  nimble  ;  alert ;  quick 
in  action.  [Provincial  in  England,  and  collo- 
quial in  the  U.  S.]  Jemdngs.     Roget. 

She  is  as  spru  as  a  cricket.  Judd. 

If  I  'in  not  as  large  as  you, 
You  are  not  so  small  as  I, 
And  not  half  so  spry.  R.  W.  Emerson. 

SPUU,  n.     [A.  S.  spad.  —  See  Spade,  and  Spit.] 

1.  An  implement  resembling  a  large  chisel 
with  a  long  handle,  used  for  cutting  up  weeds. 

My  spml  these  nettles  from  the  stones  can  part.  Swift. 

2.  Any  thing  short  and  thick,  in  contempt. 
SPIJE,r.rt.  <^n.  \h.  spuo.]  To  vomit.  — See  Spew. 

Scott. 

SPUKE,  n.     A  spirit  or.spectre.     [r.]        Bulwer. 

f  SPULi'LgR,  n.     An  inspector  of  yarn.      Bailey. 

SPUME,  n.     [L.  spuma  ;  spuo,  to  spit,  to  spew; 

It.  spuma;  Sp.  espuma.]     The  foam   or  froth 

thrown  up  to  the  surface  by  liquids  ;  scum. 

Ilis  steeds  their  flaming  nostrils  cool 

In  sijuine  of  the  cerulean  pool.  Cotton. 

SPUME,  V.  n.  [i.  spumed  ;  pp.  spuming,  spumed.] 

1.  To  foam  ;  to  froth.  Johnsoti. 

2.  To  scour  or  course,  so  as  to  create  a  foam. 

When  virtue  y^iumes  before  a  prosperous  gale. 

My  heaving  wishes  help  to  fill  the  sail.  Drydeii. 

fSPU'M^-OUS,  a.    [L.  spumetts;  spuma,  spume.] 

Foamy  ;  spumous  ;  spimiy.  More. 

SPU-MES'CpNCE,  n.     [L.  spumrsco,  spiimescens, 

to  grow  foamy.]     The  quality  or  the  state  of 

foaming ;  frothiness.  Stnarl. 

t  SPU'MID,   a.      [L.   spumidus  ;    spuma,   foam.] 

Foamy;  frothy;  spumous.  Blount. 

SPU-MIF'^R-OUS,  a.     [h.  spuma,  foam,  and  fero, 

to  bear.]     Producing  spume  or  froth.  Scott. 

SPU'Ml-NESS,  n.     Quality  of  being  spumy.    Ash. 
SPU'MOl'S,   a.      [L.    spumeus  ;    spuma,    foam.] 

P'oamy  ;  frothy  ;  spumy.  Arbuthnot. 

SPU'My,   a.      Pcrtnining    to,    or   consisting    of, 

spume  ;  frothy  ;  foamy  ;  spumous. 

The  spuma  waves  proclaim  the  watery  war.        Dryden. 

SPDn,  i.  &  p.  from  spin.     See  Spix. 
SPUN^E  (spiinj),  n.  &  v.     See  Spoxge. 
SPUN^'JNG-HOUSE,  n.    See  Spoxging-house. 
SPDN'-HAY,  n.     (Mil.)   Hay  twisted  for  carriage 
or  transportation.  Smart. 

SPfJNK  (sptingk,  8'2),  n.  [Gael,  spong,  tinder.— 
Tent,  roncke.     Jrniieson.] 

1.  Rotten  wood  that  readily  takes  fire  ;  touch- 
wood ;  —  a  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  tinder  pre- 
pared from  a  species  of  fungus  {Boletus  ig?ii- 
ariiis),  by  stcci)ing  it  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre, 
and  drying  it ;  German  tinder  ;  amadou  ;  punk. 

Wood  <Sr  Buche. 

2.  Spirit ;  mettle ;  fire.    [Vulgar.]    Brockett. 
SPONK'Y,a.    Spirited;  fiery.     [Low.]        Forby. 


SPUN'--YARN,  n.  {Naut.)  A  cord  formed  by 
twisting  together  two  or  three  rope-yarns.  Dana. 

SPUR,  fi.  [A.  S.  spura  ;  Dut.  spoor  ;  Ger.  sporn  ; 
Dan.  spore  ;  Sw.  sporre  ;  Icel.  sjmri.  —  Ir.  spor; 
Gael,  spor,  spuir;  W.  yspardun. — It.  sprune; 
Sp.  espuela,  espolon  ;  Port,  espora,  esporao ;  Old 
Fr.  esperon ;  Fr.  ipeion.  —  "  The  idea  of  a  sting 
or  prick,  being  predominant  in  this  word,  gives 
it  a  relation  to  Ger.  speer,  a  spear  ;  Gr.  ttt^&vri,  a 
small  point,  a  spike."     Adelung.] 

1.  A  goad,  or  an  instrument  having  a  rowel, 
or  series  of  goads  on  the  circumference  of  a 
movable  wheel,  to  be  fixed  to  the  heel  of  a 
horseman,  and  used  to  urge  a  horse  forward. 

Whether  the  body  politic  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride. 
Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command  it,  lets  it  straight  feel  the  spur.    Shak. 

2.  Incitement;  instigation;  incentive;  mo- 
tive ;  inducement ;  stimulus. 

Who  would  ever  care  to  do  brave  deed, 

Or  strive  In  virtue  others  to  excel, 

If  none  should  yield  him  his  deserved  meed. 

Due  praise,  that  is  the  sjmr  of  doing  well?  Sj>enaer. 

3.  The  longest  and  largest  root  of  a  tree. 

And  by  the  spurs 
Plucked  up  the  pine  and  cedar.  Shak. 

4.  A  hard,  pointed  projection  on  the  leg  of  a 
cock,  with  which  he  fights.  Hale. 

5.  Any  projection  ;  a  point ;  a  snag.       Shak. 

6.  A  spiked  iron  for  the  bottom  of  a  sailor's 
boot,  to  enable  him  to  stand  on  the  carcass  of  a 
whale  while  stripping  the  blubber  off.  Simmonds. 

7.  A  branch  or  subordinate  range  of  moun- 
tains that  shoots  out  from  a  larger  range.  P.  Cyc. 

The  northern  simrs  of  Ilcrmon.  If,  Brit.  Hev. 

8.  pi.  In  a  wooden  bridge,  braces  which  prop 
the  two  pillars  that  support  it.         Lond.  Ency, 

9.  A  sea-swallow  ;  a  tern.  [Local,  Eng.]    Ray. 

10.  {Ship-building.)  A  piece  of  timber  fixed 
on  the  bilge-ways,  the  upper  end  being  bolted 
to  the  vessel's  side  above  the  water  :  — a  curved 
piece  of  timber,  serving  as  a  half  beam,  to  sup- 
port the  deck  where  a  whole  beam  cannot  be 
placed.  Dana. 

11.  {Fort.)  A  wall  that  crosses  a  part  of  the 
rampart,  and  joins  to  the  town  wall.  Lond.  Ency. 

12.  {Bot.)  Any  projecting  appendage  of  the 
flower,  looking  like  a  spur,  as  that  of  lark- 
spur. Gray. 

13.  {Med.)  The  angle  at  which  the  arteries 
leave  a  cavity  or  trunk.  Dunglison. 

14.  {Bot.)  An  enlarged  seed  of  rye  and  also 
of  other  grasses,  diseased  and  perverted  in  its 
nature  by  the  influence  of  a  parasitic  fungus  at- 
tached to  it  from  the  beginning  of  its  develop- 
ment ;  horn-seed  ;  ergot ;  —  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  spur  of  a  cock,  and  used  to 
promote  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  in  partu- 
rition. Wood  iSc  Bache. 

SPUR,  V.  a.  \i.  SPURRED  •,pp.  spurring,  spurred.] 

1.  To  prick  or  drive  with  the  spur. 

Resolved  to  learn,  he  spurred  his  fiery  steed 

With  goring  rowels  to  provoke  his  speed.         Dryden. 

2.  To  urge  forward ;  to  instigate ;  to  incite ; 
to  induce  ;  to  stimulate. 

Let  the  awe  he  has  got  upon  their  minds  be  so  tempered 

with  the  marks  of  good-will,  that  affection  may  spur  them  to 

their  duty.  Lncki . 

Love  will  not  be  spurred  to  what  it  loathes.  Shnk, 

3.  To  fix  a  spur  or  spurs  to.  "  With  wrll- 
spurred  boot."  Old  Ballad. 

SPUR,  V.  n.  1.  To  travel  very  fast ;  to  press  for- 
ward.    "  Spur  through  Media."  Shak. 

They  stayed  not  to  avise  who  first  should  be, 

But  nil  fpurred  after,  fast  as  they  mote  fly, 

To  rescue  her  from  shameful  villany.  Spenser. 

2.  To  offer  an  incentive  or  inducement. 

Self-interest,  ...  Sfiwi-riHS'  to  action  by  hopes  and  fears, 
caused  ull  those  disorders  amongst  men  which  required  the 
remedy  of  civil  society.  Warburtoa. 

SPiJR'-CLAD,  a.     Wearing  spurs.  Wright. 

SPUR'gAll,  v.  a.   To  gall  with  the  spur.       Shak. 

SPiJR'GALL,  n.  A  wound  or  hurt  occasioned  by 
the  use  of  the  spur.  Ash 

SPUR'gALEED  (spur'gaid),  a.  Hurt  or  wounded 
with  the  spur.  Beau.  iSf  Fl. 

SPiJRf^K,  n.  [Fr.  rpurge;  —  from  L.  ptirgo,  to 
piirge.]  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  plants  of 
the  genus  Euphorbia,  which  are  mostly  herba- 
ceous and  have  a  milky  and  very  acrid  juice, 
and  of  which  some  species  possess  powerful 
cathartic  and  emetic  properties.  Loudon. 


A,   v.,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;    IlftiR,  IIER; 


SPUR-GEARING 

BPOR'— fiEAR-lNG,  n.  The  connection  of  one 
toothed  wheel  with  another,  when  both  wheels, 
with  their  teeth,  are  in  the  direction  of  the 
same  plane.  Bujelow. 

BPi)R(?E'-FLAX,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  common  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  sometimes  used  as  a 
purg  itive  ;  Daphne  guidium.  Johnson. 

SPOR<?E'-LAU-Rpri,  n.  {Dot.)  An  cvcrRrecn 
shrub ;  Daphne  laurcoli.  Loudon. 

8PURpE'-0L-IVE,n.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub ; 
Daphne  oleoidcs.  Johnson. 

SPiJR^E'-WORT  (-wUrt),  n.     A  plant.    Johnson. 

tSPiJRp'lNG,  n.    The  act  of  purging.  B.Jonson. 

BPn'Rl-oOs  (8pQ'r?-as),  a.  [L.apurius;  It.  *^m- 
rio;  Sp.  espntio.} 

1.  Of  unkno.vn  or  uncertain  parontngo  or 
origin;  illegitimate;  bastard;  supposititious. 

Your  Scipios.  Ctesars,  PoiniK-yi,  and  your  Cntos, 

These  (rmls  on  earth,  arc  all  the  spurioua  bruud 

Of  violated  maids.  Adiliffin. 

2.  Counterfeit ;  false  ;  adulterine;  unauthen- 
tic ;  fictitiotis ;  not  genuine.  Bp.  Ilorsl-ij. 

I  never  could  be  imposed  on  ...  to  mistake  your  penuinc 
poetry  for  their  »i>uriiiiif  productions.  I)n/ilrii. 

Spuriou.1  wins,  (Omith.)  three  or  five  quill-like 
feathers,  placed  at  a  small  joint  rising  at  tlio  middle 
part  of  the  wing.  StBainjim. 

Syn. —  Spurious,  .lupposititious,  and  countrrfr.it.,  all 
denote  modes  of  the  false  ;  the  first  two,  indirectly  ; 
the  last,  directly.  A  spurious  production  ;  .tpurioa.i  or 
illegitimate  offspring  ;  a  auiiposititious  child  ;  counter- 
feit money  or  coin  ;  a.  false  account. 

SPU'R[-oCs-LY,  ad.    In  a  spurious  manner. 

SPU'Rl-OL'S-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  spurious  or  counterfeit.  Watcrland. 

SPiJR'LfiSS,  a.  Having  no  spurs.  "Thou  shall 
ride  spurleaa."  Ritson. 

SPiJR'LING,  n.  {Teh.)  A  small  marine  fish ;  smelt ; 
sparling.  Tusser. 

SPiJR'LING-LINE,  n.  (.VrtM^)  Aline  communi- 
cating between  the  wheel  and  the  telltale.  Dana. 

BPiJRN,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  spurnan.  —  L.  spemo.]     [i. 

SPUIINED;  pp.  SPVKNINO,  SPl'UXEU.] 

1.  To  strike  with  the  foot ;  to  kick. 

You  that  did  void  your  rheum  npon  my  board. 

And  toot  me  as  vou  »p/.m  a  stranger  cur 

Over  your  threshold.  Shot. 

2.  To  reject  with  disdain  ;  to  despise. 


What  siife  and  nicely  I  niipht  well  delay. 
The  rule  of  knighthood  I  disdain  and  spurn. 


Locke. 


3.  To  treat  with  contempt ;  to  scout. 

SPURN,  V.  n.     1.  To  manifest  disdain  ;   to  make 
contemptuous  opposition  or  insolent  resistance. 

I,  Pandulph,  do  religiously  demand 

Why  thou  aeainst  the  church,  our  holy  mother, 

So  wilfully  dost  rpurn.  S/iak. 

2.  To  toss  or  kick  up  the  heels. 

The  drunken  chairman  in  the  kennel  fjmnm. 

The  glasses  shatters,  and  his  charge  o'erturns.  Gay. 

3.  To  Strike  with  the  foot ;  to  stumble,     [u.] 

The  maid  . .  .  ran  up  stairs,  but.  «/)iirnin(7  at  the  dead  body, 
fell  upon  it  in  a  swoon.  Memoim  of  M.  Scribhrm. 

SPiJR.N,  «.     1.  A  blow  with  the  foot ;  a  kick,  [ii.] 

What  defence  can  properly  be  used  in  such  a  despicable 
encounter  as  this  but  either  the  slap  or  the  xjjttrn't        Milton. 

2.  Disdainful  or  contemptuous  treatment. 


The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  fpurw) 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 


Shak: 

Shcncood. 
Johnson. 


SPURN'fR,  n.     One  who  spurns. 

SPUR'NPV  (spUr'n?),  n.     A  plant. 

8P(JRN'-WA-TpR,  n.  {Naui.)  A  channel,  as  in 
a  deck,  to  check  water.  Clarke. 

SPiJRRE,  M.     (0>7tt<//.)  A  tern;  a  sptir.      Clarke. 

SPURRED  (spard),p.  rt.  Wearing  or  having  spurs  ; 

fitted  with  spurs.     "  Booted  and  spurred."  Fox. 

Spurred-rye,  a  diseased  seed  of  rye ;  ergot ;  spur. 

Wood  4*  Baehe. 

SPUR'R?R,  n.    One  who  uses  spurs.  Swift. 

SPffR'RfY,  n.  {Dot.)  The  common  name  of 
plants  of  the  gentis  Spergula,  one  species  of 
which,  Sperguln  an-rnsis,  is  ctiltivated  in  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands  for  fodder.    Loudon. 

8PUR'RJ-5R,  n.  One  who  makes  spurs.  B.  Jonaon. 

BPUR'-R6\V-PL,  n.  The  rowel,  or  little  wheel 
with  sharp  points,  at  the  end  of  a  spur.     Sprat. 
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SPOR'RO^-AL,  n.  A  gold  coin,  first  coined  in 
the  time  of  Edward  IV'.,  and  valued  at  I5s.  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Jaiues  I.  It  had  a 
star  on  the  reverse,  roseinhliug  the  rowel  of  a 
spur ;  a  rial ;  —  sometimes  written  amtr-rial,  or 
sptir-ryal.  Beau.  .V  Fl. 

SPDr'RY,  n.    A  plant.  — See  Spuhuev.  Phillips. 

SPURT,  r.  n.  [Bv  a  customary  metathesis,  the 
past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  aprijtan,  apri/ttan,  to 
shoot  out,  to  cast  forth.  Tooke.  —  ^cc  Spuol'T.] 

[t.     SPIRTED  ;    pp.    8Pl  KT1.no,    8PIUTEU.1      To 

spring  or  stream  ouf,  as  a  fluid,  suddenly ;  to 
gush ;  — written  also  spirt.  Dumpier. 

SPURT,  V.  a.    To  throw  out  in  a  stream  or  jet. 

SPURT,  n.  1.  A  sudden,  short  ejection  of  a  fluid 
in  a  small  stream  ;  a  j'-t.  Brownf. 

2.  A  sudden  or  short  effort  or  net.       Bragge. 

We  . .  .  see  the  breeze  curlinfr  on  the  water, . . .  and  some- 
times get  a  riiuit  of  it  tu  help  us  forward.  Dtimimi , 

3.  A  few  drops  of  rain.    [Local,  Eng.]   Carr. 

SriJR'VV.\Y  (spiir'wa),  n.  A  bridle-path,  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  road  for  carriages,     [u.]       BaiUij. 

SPUR'-VVHEEL,  n.  (Mrrh.)  A  wheel  havin'^ 
cogs  or  teeth  on  the  ed<^e  or  periphery,  project- 
ing radially  from  the  centre.  Tomlinson. 

SPU-TA'TrON,  n.  [L.  sputo,  sptttatua,  to  spit  ; 
sptttvm,  spittle.]  {Med.)  llcjcction  of  the  mat- 
ters accuniulntrd  in  the  pharynx  and  the  larynx  ; 
the  act  of  spitting;  exspuition.  Dunglison. 

t  SPU'T.\-TIvE,  a.    Disposed  to  spit.        Wotton. 

t  SPOTE,  v.  a.    To  dispute.  Wicklijf'c. 

SPLTT'TfR,  V.  n.  ["From  apottt  is  formed  the 
frequentative  to  sputter,  answering  to  the  L. 
sjmto,  from  spiio."  Barcliy.  —  Sputter  and  spat- 
ter are  the  same  word.  llirhardson.  —  See 
Sprout.]     [i.  sputtered  ;   pp.  sputtering, 

SPUTTERED.] 

1.  To  spit  or  eject  moisture  in  small,  scat- 
tered drops  ;  to  throw  out  as  if  spitting. 

It  scalds  along  my  cheeks,  like  the  green  wood 

That,  sputtering  m  tlie  flame,  works  outward  iuto  tears. 

When  sparkling  lamps  their  mnUtering  light  advance.  Vnjdcn. 

2.  To  speak  hastily  and  obscurely  ;  to  throw 
out  spittle  by  hasty  speech  ;  to  splutter. 

A  pinking  owl  sat  fputtrrinp  at  the  sun,  and  asked  him 
what  he  meant  to  stand  staring  her  iu  the  eyes.     VEstratigr. 

erg"  "  Spurt  is,  because  of  the  obscure  u,  something 
between  spit  and  spout;  and,  by  reason  of  adding  r, 
it  intimates  a  frequent  iteration  and  iiuise."    HalUs. 

SPUT'TgR,  V.  a.  To  throw  out  or  utter  with 
haste  and  indistinctness  ;  —  used  with  out. 

In  the  midst  of  caresses,  and  without  the  least  pretended 
incitement,  to  gpitller  out  the  basest  accusatious.  Swift. 

SPUT'T^R,  n.     1.  Moisture  or  water  throivn  out 

by  sputtering.  Johnson. 

'  2.  A  noise  ;  a  bustle  ;  an  uproar.         Bailey. 

SPUT'TgR-gR,  n.    One  who  sputters.     Johnson. 

SPU'TUM,n.  [L.]  The  secretions  ejected  from 
the  mouth  in  the  act  of  spitting,  composed  of 
saliva,  and  of  the  mucus  secreted  bv  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nasal  fossa;  and  fauces,  and 
often  by  the  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  bron- 
chia ;  spit ;  spittle.  Dunglison. 

SPY  (spl),  n.  [It.  spia,  spione  ;  Sp.  eapia,  espion ; 
Fr.  espion.  —  Dtit.  spie,  spiede.  —  From  Old  Ger. 
sp'''hm,  to  spy  ;  Ger.  sp-'ihen.  Diez."]  One  on 
the  watch  to  gain  and  send  intelligence  of 
transactions  intended  to  be  kept  secret;  —  par- 
ticularly, a  person  sent  to  gain  intelligence  in 
an  enemy's  camp  or  country  ;  a  secret  emissary. 

Sends  he  some  iq>u.  amidst  these  silent  hours. 

To  try  your  camp,  anil  wiitch  the  Trojan  powers?     Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Emissary. 

SPY  (spi),  f.  a.  [i.  spied;  pp.  spying,  spied.] 
To  see;  to  gain  sight  of;  to  discover;  to  de- 
tect by  sight ;  to  espy. 

Achilles,  starting,  as  the  chiefs  he  >j>ie<l, 

Lcape<1  fVom  his  seat,  and  laid  the  hnrp  aside,         Pofte. 

To  spy  out,  to  search  or  discover  by  artifice.  "  And 
Moaes  eent  to  spy  out  Jaazer."  JVum.  xxi.  33. 

SPY,  f .  n.    To  search  narrowly  or  closely. 

It  is  mv  nature's  plague 
To  fpi/  into  abuse:  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faulu  that  are  not  Shak. 

SPV'-BOAT  (spl'bot),  n.  A  boat  sent  out  for  in- 
telligence. Arbuthnot. 
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SPV'-GLAss,  n.    A  amall  telescope.       Ed.  Rev. 

SPY'I§.M,  n.  The  conduct  of  a  spy.  [u.]  Maunder. 

8PY'-m6n-5Y,  n.  Money  paid  to  cpiea,  or  paid 
for  secret  intelligence.  Additun. 

SQ.UAB  (skwSb),  a.     [Richardson  refers  to  ytwiA.] 

1.  Unreathcred  ;  unflcdscd,  as  birds.      King. 

2.  Thick  and  stout ;  awkwardly  bulky  ;  fat. 

Nor  the  npiah  daughter  nor  the  wife  were  nice.    ISttlrrUm. 

SQUAB  (skw6b),  n.  1.  A  young  and  unfledged 
bird  ;  —  a  young  pigeon.  C  Uichardinn. 

2.  A  short,  fat  person.  Pope. 

Gorgiinius  sits,  atxlomlnous  and  wan, 

l.ike  a  fat  w/iuib  upou  a  Chlneac  bn.  €hwprr. 

3.  A  kind  of  sofa  or  couch ;  a  stufTcd  cushion. 

On  her  large  npinh  you  And  her  spread.  Pope. 

SQUAB  (skwBh),  ad.  With  a  heavy,  sudden  fall, 
as  something  plump  and  fat.     [Low.] 

The  eagle  took  the  tortoise  up  into  tile  air  and  dropt  him 
down  f/ualt  ujwn  a  ruck.  L'/CUramffe. 

SQUAB  (skwBb),  r.  n.  [t.  sciiARBED  ;  pp.  SQtAB- 
niNO,  SQi'AiiKKi).]  To  fall  down  plump  or  flat. 
[Hare  or  vulgar.]  Johnson. 

SQUAB'BISn  (skwBh'hjsh),  a.  Thick  ;  heavy  ; 
fleshy ;  btilky  ;  squab.  Harrey. 

SQUAD'BLE  (skwSb'bn,  r.  n.  [Of  uncertain  ori- 
gin.—  Ger.   quabljcln,   to   shake.]      [i.   squab- 

IILED  ;      pp.     SUtAltltl.IXO,    SriUABBLEI).]        To 

struggle  in  contest ;  to  fight ;  to  scuffle ;  to  wran- 
gle ;  to  quarrel.  Sf'^'c. 
Though  logicians  might  squabfile  a  whole  day.         it'att*. 

SQUAB'BLE  (skwSh'bl),  r.  a.  (Printing.)  To  dis- 
arrange or  mix,  as  lines  of  type,  by  forcing  them 
horizontally  out  of  their  place ;  —  distinguished 
from  to  pie  by  the  types  standing  on  their  feet, 
and  retaining  their  parallel  position.    Warjield 

SQUAB'BLE  (skw5b'l)I),  n..  A  low  brawl ;  a  wran- 
gle ;  a  petty  quarrel.  ArbuthntK. 

SQUAB'BLfR  (skw8b'l(l?r),n.  One  who  squabbles. 

SQUAB'BY  (skwBb'h?),  rt.  Short  and  thick  ;  very 
corpulent;  squab;  squabbish.  Smart. 

SQUAB'CllICK  (8kw6b'chlk),  n.  A  chicken  not 
fully  feathered.  Aah. 

SQUAB'-PIE  (skwBb'pi),  n.  A  pie  made  of  squab 
pigeons,  or  of  fish,  ttcsh,  and  vegetables.  King. 

SQUAcTO,  n.  {Omith.)  A  species  of  heron; 
Ardea  eotnata.  YarrelL 

SQUAD  (skwBdl,  n.  [Fr.  escmiade.  —  "An  ab- 
breviation of  squadron."   Wright."] 

1.  (Mil.)  Any  small  number  of  men.  horse  or 
foot,  assembled  for  drill  or  inspection.  Stoc-pieler. 

2.  A  small  party  or  set,  as  of  people.  Smart. 
SQUAD'RON  (skwSd'nin)  [skwa'dnin,  IF'.  F.  Ja.% 

skwCd'run,  J.  Sin.  IVr.  Irb.],  n.  [Ft.  aquadrone; 
Sp.  eac^iadron  :  Fr.  earadron  ; — firom  L.  qtind- 
ratus,  sqimre:  quaturr,  four.] 

1.  A  body  of  trorps  drawn  up  in  a  square,  [r.] 

Training  his  devilish  enginery,  im|>aled 

On  rverv  side  with  shadowing  xpitulroiu  deep. 

To  hiile'tlie  fraud.  ilitton. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  body  of  cavalrv,  composed  of  two 
troops,  the  number  of  which  is  not  fixed,  but 

generally  consisting  of  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
red  and  twenty  men  each.  Stocqueler. 

3.  (\aval.)  A  number  of  ships  of  war  de- 
tached from  the  main  fleet.  Arbuthnot. 

SQUAD'RQNED  (skwBd'rvnd'),  a.  Formed  into 
squadrons.     "  Squadroned  angels."         Milton. 

SQUAL'ID  (skwSI'jd)  [skwBI'jd,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.Ja. 
K.  Sm. ;  skwal'ld,  L.],  a.  [L.  sqtialiiltia  ;  awa- 
leo,  to  he  filthy  :  It.  aqtuiUido.]  Covered  or  tilled 
with  dirt;  extremely  foul;  fi'thy  ;  nasty. 

Next  come  I'lvsses.  lowly,  at  the  'oor, 

A  Hgure  despicable,  old.  and  (xKir, 

In  Kiunliit  vests  with  many  a  gapin  •  rent. 

IVopped  on  a  stalT,  and  trembling  a    he  went         Pope. 

SQUA-LID'1-TY,  n.  [L.  aqualiaitaa.]  Squalid- 
nes's  ;  squalor  ;  filth.  Bailey. 

SQUAL'ID-l.Y  (gkw6rid-I?)i  ad.  In  a  squalid 
manner ;  foully.  Dr.  Allen. 

SQUAI/|I>-^'f•«S  (»kw»rjd-n««),  n.  The  state  of 
being  squalid  ;  squalidity  ;  squalor.  ScoU. 

SQUALL,  r.  n.  [Dan.  akraale;  Sw.  aqrrla.— 
"From  the  A.  S.  giel'an,  or  pi/llan,  to  veil." 
Richardson. —  See   Squeai.,   liiid   Yeli..J      [«. 

SQfAI.I.KU  ;  pp.    8QlAI,I.INO,    SQIALLEU.]       To 
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scream   or  cry   out,  as   a  frightened   child   or 
woman  ;  to  scream  violently. 

I  put  five  lof  the  Lilliputians]  into  my  coat  jK)cket:  and  as 
to  the  finh.  I  made  a  cimntenanee  as  if  l  would  eat  liim  ahve. 
The  poor  man  squalled  terribly.  Swift. 

SQ.uAll,  n.     1.  A  harsh,  violent  scream  or  cry. 

There  oft  are  heard  the  notes  of  infant  woe  — 

The  short,  thick  sob,  loud  scream,  and  shriller  squall.    Pope, 

2.  A  short,  violent  storm  ;  a  sudden  and  ve- 
hement gust,  or  succession  of  gusts,  often  ac- 
companied by  rain,  snow,  or  sleet ;  a  flaw. 

A  lowering  nqtiall  obscures  the  northern  sky.        Falconer. 

.A  black  squall,  a  squall  attendeil  with  a  dark  cloud, 
diininisliin<!  tlie  usual  quantity  of  light.  — ./?  white 
squall,  a  squall  which  produces  no  diminutiun  t)f 
light.  —  .^  thick  squall,  a  squall  accumpanied  with 
hail,  sleet,  &.c.  Mar.  Did. 

gg'"  A  squall  differs  from  a  ^ale  in  the  suddenness 
of  its  heginning,  and  in  the  shortness  of  its  continu- 
ance."    C  Richardson. 

SQUALL'^R,  n.     One  who  squalls.  Johnson. 

SaUALL'Y,  a.  1.  Abounding  in  squalls  ;  gusty. 
"  Squally  weather."  Smollett. 

2.  Growing  only  in  patches  or  spots  ;  —  used 
of  corn  and  turnips.     [Local,  Eng.]        Wright. 

3.  (  Weaving.)  Faulty  or  uneven,  as  cloth.  Ash. 

SQ,UA'LoId,  a.  [L.  squalus,  a  shark,  and  Gr. 
el&oi,  form.]  {Zool.)  Resembling  a  shark. Atisted. 

SQ,uA'l'6r,  n.  [L.]  Want  of  cleanliness  ;  foul- 
ness ;  filthiness ;  squalidity.  Burton. 

SQ,UA-MA'CEOyS  (-shns),  a.  [L.  squama,  a  scale.] 
(Bot.)  Scaly;  squamous.  Gray. 

saUA'MATE,rt.     {Bot.)  Scaly;  squamous.  Gray. 

SaUA'MA-TfiD,  a.  [L.  squama,  a  scale.]  Scaly  ; 
squamate.  Hill. 

t  SQUAmE,  n.     [L.  squama.]     A  scale.  Chaucer. 

SauA'M PL-LATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Furnished  with 
little  seal:  s  ;  squamulose.  Gray. 

SGUA'MJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  squama,  a  scale,  and 
forma,  form.]     Shaped  like  a  scale.  Gray. 

SaUA-MT(?'5;R-OUS,  a.  [L.  squama,  a  scale,  and 
gero,  to  bear.]     Bearing  scales  ;  scaly.    Blount. 

SauAM'I-PPiN,  n.  [L.  squama,  a  scale,  and  pen- 
na,  a  fin.]  (Ich.)  A  fish  whose  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  are  covered  with  scales.  Clarke. 

SauA'MOID,  a.  [L.  squama,  a  scale,  and  Gr. 
(i6os,  form.]  Covered  with  scales  ;  scaly  ;  squa- 
mous. Agassiz. 

SQ.UA-MOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  squamosus;  squama, 
a  scale.]  Having  scales,  or  composed  of  scale- 
like appendages  ;  scaly  ;  squamous.  Hill. 

SQ.UA'MOl'S  (skwa'mus"),  rt.  Pertaining  to,  con- 
sisting of,  or  resembling,  scales  ;  scaly ;  squa- 
mose.     "  Squamous  oak-cones."  Derham. 

SauA'MU-LOSE,  a.  {Bot.)  Furnished  with  little 
scales ;  squamellate.  Gray. 

SaUAN'DgR  (skwon'der),  v.  a.  [Ger.  verschwen- 
den.  Skinner.  —  Barclay  suggests  the  Ger. 
scMoenden,  to  destroy,  past  part,  schtoand.  — 
"It  maybe  from  the  A.  S.wanian,  to  diminish." 
Richardson.  —  See     Wander.]       [i.     squan- 

DEllED  ;   pp.  SQTANDEKING,  SQUANDERED.] 

1.  To  scatter  lavishly  ;  to  spend  profusely  ;  to 
throw  away  prodigally  ;  to  waste  ;  to  lavish. 
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Is  squandered  in  pursuit  of  idle  sports 
■  nd  1 '  ■ 


Cowj>er. 


Hoivell. 


And  vicious  pleasures. 

2.  t  To  scatter  ;  to  disperse. 

Islands,  that  lie  sqtmndered  in  the  vast  ocean. 
They  charge,  re-charpe.  and  all  along  the  sea 
They  drive  and  squander  i\ie  huge  Belgian  Heet.    Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Spend. 

SaUAN'DgR  (skwon'der),  n.  The  act  of  squan- 
dering,    [r.]  Inquiry  into  State  of  Nation. 

SaUAN'DpR-pR  (skw5n'der-er),  n.  One  who 
squanders  ;  a  spendthrift ;  a  prodigal.       Locke. 

SaUAN'DpR-ING-LY  (skw5n'-),  ad.  Lavishly; 
prodigally  ;  wastefully.  Clarke. 

SQuAre  (skwir),  a.  [L.  quadro,  quadratus,  to 
make  square;  quadrvm,  a  square;  quatuor, 
four  ;  It.  quadro,  square  ;  squadra,  a  square  ; 
Sp.  cuadro,  escuadro  ;  Fr.  carve,  equerre.  —  W. 
ysgwar."] 

1.  Having  four  equal   sides  and  four  right 


angles ;    quadrilateral,   with   sides   and   angles 
equal. 

All  the  doors  and  posts  were  square.  1  Kings  vii.  5. 

2.  Forming  a  right  angle  ;  perpendicular. 

Striking  lines  square  to  other  lines.  Moxon. 

3.  Having  sides  ;  —  used  only  in  composition. 
Catching  up  in  haste  his  three-sguare  shield.  Spenser. 

4.  Having  great  breadth  in  proportion  to  the 
height.     "  A  square  man."  Johnson. 

5.  Free  from  falsity  ;  suitable  ;  true. 

If  report  be  square  to  her.  Shak. 

6.  Equitable  ;  equal ;  exact ;  honest ;  up- 
right ;  fair.     "  Square  dealing."         Beau.  S;  Fl. 

For  those  that  were  it  is  not  square  to  take 

On  those  that  are  revenge;  crimes  like  to  lands 

Are  not  inherited.  Shak. 

7.  Adjusted;  balanced;  settled;  even;  as, ■ 
"  The  account  is  square." 

8.  {Naut.)  At  right  angles  with  the  mast  or 
the  keel,  as  the  yards  and  their  sails: — of 
greater  extent  than  usual,  as  the  yards  and 
their  sails.  Mar.  Diet. 

j8®=  "  When  the  yards  hang  at  right  angles  with 
the  inast,  they  are  said  to  be  square  by  the  lifts  ; 
when  they  hang  perpendicular  to  the  ship's  length, 
they  are  called  square  by  the  braces  ;  but  when  they 
lie  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
keel,  they  are  square  by  the  lifts  and  braces;  or,  in 
other  words,  they  hang  directly  across  the  ship,  and 
parallel  to  the  horizon.  The  yards  are  said  to  be 
very  square  when  they  are  of  extraordinary  length  ; 
and  the  same  epithet  is  then  applied  to  their  sails 
with  respect  to  tlieir  breadth."    Mar.  Diet. 

Square  of  a  quantity ,  (jil^ebra.)  the  product  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  quantity  by  itself,  or  by  taking  it 
twice  as  a  factor.  —  Square  measures,  the  squares  of 
linear  measures,  as  a  square  foot,  which  is  a  square 
having  each  side  one  foot  long  and  containing  144 
square  inches.  —  Square  number,  the  productof  a  num- 
ber multiplied  by  itself;  a  square.  Hutton. 

SauARE,  w.    1.  (G(?oOT.)  A  four-sided,  rec-     

tilineal  figure,  all  the  angles  of  which  arc 

right  angles,  and  all  the  sides  equal;  an    I ' 

equilateral  and  equiangular  quadrilateral. 

2.  {Arith.)  A  number  which  may  be  resolved 
into  two  equal  factors  ;  the  product  of  a  number 
multiplied  by  itself;  a  square  nuniber.Z)a.  §  P. 

3.  {Astrol.)  The  situation  of  planets  distant 
90°  from  each  other  ;  a  quartile.  Milton. 

4.  An  open  area  in  a  town  or  city  formed  by 
the  junction  or  crossing  of  two  or  more  streets. 

The  statue  of  Alexander  VII.  stands  in  .he  large  square  of 
the  town.  Addison. 

5.  A  rule  or  instrument  by  which  workmen 
ascertain  whether  an  angle  is  a  right  angle  or 
not.  Shenstone. 

6.  Conformity  or  adaptation  to  rule ;  exact 
proportion  ;  regularity  ;  rule,     [ii.]  j 

I  have  not  kept  my  sr/unre,  but  that  to  come  I 

Shall  all  be  done  by  tlie  rule.  Shak. 

I  shall  break  no  squares,  whether  it  be  so  or  not.   VEslrange.  j 

7.  t  Equal  proportion  or  measurement.  ' 
Then  did  a  sharped  spire  of  diamond  bright. 

Ten  teet  each  way  in  square,  apiwar  to  me.         Spenser. 

8.  Equality ;  level,     [r.]  i 
We  live  not  on  the  square  with  such  as  these.      Drj/den. 

9.  A  term  applied  to  one  hundred  superficial 
feet  of  boarding.  Simiiionds.  \ 

JO.  t  A  quarrel.  Promns  &  Cass.  : 

11.  +  The  front  of  the  female  dress,  near  the  ; 
bosom,  generally  worked  or  embroidered.  Shak.  ; 

Her  curious  .S7«fl7-p  embossed  with  swelling  gold.     Fairfax.  ■ 

12.  (Naut.)  The  upper  part  of  the  shank  of  ! 
an  anchor.  Mar.  Diet,  i 

13.  t  Quaternion  ;  number  four.  j 

I  profess  I 

Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys  I 

Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses.    Shak.  j 

jgf^  Perhaps  it  only  means  capacity.    Johnson.  j 

14.  (Mil.)  A  particular  formation  into  which  ' 
troops  are  thrown  on  critical  occasions,  pnrtinu-  j 
larly  to  resist  the  charge  of  cavalry.  Mil.Ency.  ; 

Ml  squares,  all  right.—  To  break  squares,  to  depart  : 
from  an  accustomed  order.  —  To  break  no  squares,  to 
give   no  offence  :  to  make   no  difTereiicc.  —  To  play 
upon  the  square,  to  play  honestly.  i 

Amongst  known  cheats,  to  jilay  upon  the  square  i 

You'll  be  undone.  Rochester.  I 

To  be  upon  the  square  with,  to  be  even  with. 
Drink,  you  dog,  that  we  may  be  upon  the  square  with  her. 
Mouidfnrt.     Wriqht. 

—  To  be  at  square,  to  be  in  a  state  of  quarrelling. 
"  Falling  at  square  with  her  husband."     Ilolinshed. 

—  To  see  how  the  squares  go,  to  see  how  the  game 
proceeds,  —  a    chess-board   or    checker-board    being 


full  of  squares.  "  One  frog  looked  about  him  to  see 
how  squares  went  with  their  new  king."  L'Es- 
tranire.  —  Hollow  square,  (Mil.)  a  body  of  foot  diawn 
up  three  deep  or  four  deep  on  each  sid.»,  with  an 
empty  space  in  the  centre  for  tlie  commanding  officer 
staff,  colors,  drums,  and  baggage,  lacing  every  way  to 

resist  a  charge  of  cavalry.  Mil.  Enc.y Magic  square. 

See  Magic. 

Solid  square,  (Mil.)  a  body  of  infantry  where  both 
ranks  and  files  are  equal.  Mil.  Ency.  —  Square  of  the 
circle.    See  (Quadrature. 

s^auARE,   V.  a.     [i.   SQUARED ;   pp.  squaring, 

SQUARED.] 

1.  To  form  with  right  angles  ;  to  make  square. 

2.  +To  form  quartile  with. 

O'er  Libra's  sign  a  crowd  of  foes  prevails. 

Tlie  icy  Goat  and  Crab  that  square  the  scales.      Creech. 

3.  To  admeasure  ;  to  reduce  to  a  measure ;  to 
compare  with  a  given  standard. 


Stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme 
For  depravation,  to  square  all  the  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule. 


Shak. 


4.  To  regulate  ;  to  shape  ;  to  fashion  ;  to  ac- 
commodate ;  to  fit ;  to  suit ;  to  adapt. 

Thou  'rt  paid  to  have  a  stubborn  soul, 

Tiiat  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world, 

And  squar'sf  thy  lifie  accordingly.  Shak. 

Eye  me,  blest  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 

To  my  proportioned  strength.  Milton. 

5.  To  adjust ;  to  settle  ;  to  close  ;  to  balance  ; 
as,  "  To  square  an  account." 

6.  {Math.)  To  multiply  into  itself.       Davies. 

7.  {Naut.)  To  make  square,  as  a  yard  or  sail. 

Yards  are  squared  when  they  are  horizontal  and  at  right 
angles  with  the  keel.  Dana. 

To  square  the  circle,  to  find  a  square  equal  in  area 
to  the  area  of  a  given  circle.  This  problem  has  been 
only  approximately  solved.  The  diameter  of  a  cir- 
cle is  to  the  side  of  an  equal  square  nearly  as  44 
to  39.  IluUon. 

SQuArE,  V.  n.     1.  To  suit ;  to  fit ;  to  accord. 

His  description  squares  exactly  to  lime.  Woodward. 

2.  t  To  take  an  attitude  of  offence  or  defence ; 
to  quarrel.     ^''Rntth^y  Ao  square."  Shak. 

To  square  off,  to  take  an  attitude  of  offence  or  de- 
fence ;  to  square.     [Low.] 

SCIuAre'LY,  ad.     In  a  square  form  ;  suitably  ; 

in  conformity.  Imago  Smculi,  1676. 

sauARE'NpSS,  n.   State  of  being  square.  Moxon. 

SQUAr'^R,  ?i.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  squares. 
2.  One  in   an  attitude   of  defence  or  of  of- 
fence ;  a  quarreller.  Shak. 

SailARE'-RIGGED  (-rtgd),  a.  {Nautj)  Noting  a 
vessel,  as  a  ship,  the  principal  sails  of  which 
are  extended  by  yards  which  are  suspended 
horizontally  and  by  the  middle,  and  not  by 
stays,  booms,  and  gall's,  or  lateen  or  lug-sail 
yards.  Mar.  Diet. 

SQUArE'-SAIL,  n.  {Naut.)  Any  sail  extended 
to  a  yard,  which  hangs  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
as  distinguished  from  the  other  sails  which  are 
extended  obliquely  :  —  a  sloop's  or  a  schooner's 
sail  which  hauls  out  to  the  lower  yard  ;  —  used 
chiefly  to  scud  in  a  tempest.  Mar.  Diet. 

?!auARE'-TOED  (-tod),  a.  Having  the  toes  or 
ends  square,  as  boots  or  shoes. 

SQUAr'JSH,  a.     Somewhat  square. 

SaUAR-ROSE',  a.  1.  {Nat.  Hist.) 
Cut  into  deep  segments  that  are 
elevated  above  the  plane  of  the 
surface  ;  jagged.  Maunder. 

2.   (Bot.)   Noting  parts   spread 
out   at  right  angles,  or  nearly  at 
right  angles,  from  a  common  axis, 
as  the  leaves  of  some  mosses,  the  involucre  of 
some  composita?,  &c.  Lindlcy. 

:aUAR-R6SE'-SLASHED,ffl   (Bot.) 
Slashed  with  minor   divisions  at    v<-^ 
right  angles  to  the  others.  "^li' 

Lindley.  ^^^ 

SQUAR-RO'SO-DEN'TATE,         a.   ^^^■sA^cp 
(Bot.)  Noting  leaves  which  have   ^^^^^^^S^ 
teeth  on  the  margin  bent  aside  •''i'"'"ose-8lnshed. 
from  the  plane  of  its  blade.    Ilcnslow. 

SQUAr'ROUS,  a.     (Bot.)  Squarrose.  Wright. 

SUUAR'RU-LOSE,  a.     Slightly  squarrose.    Gray. 

saUASH    (skwSsh),  v.  a.       [See    Quash.]      [*. 

SQUASHED;  pp.    SQUASHING,  SQUASHED.]  "to 

crush  ;  to  press  into  pulp  or  into  a  flat  mass. 
Yet  will  she  squash  and  break  the  raven's  eggs.      Jlolland. 
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SQUASH  (Bkw5.sh),  n.  1.  Something  soft,  as  a 
soft,  unripe  pod  of  pcnse.  Shak. 

2.  A  sudden  fnll,  us  of  some  soft  body,  or  a 
crushing  of  a  soft  body  by  a  full.        Arbuthnot. 

3.  A  shock  or  concussion  of  soft  bodies,  or 
with  a  soft  body.  Sivi/l. 

6CIUASH  (skwSsh),  n.  [Indian  askutasquash.] 
An  American  plant,  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus 
Cucurbita,  allied  to  the  pumpkin. 

O-  This  voijctahlo  was  UHud  kir  food  by  the  In- 
diaiiH  liclbre  the  8ut.lleriieiit  of  (lie  country  by  tlie 
Eiiglish,  ami  its  name  is  derived  fruin  them  :  '^Ankuta- 
aquash,  their  vine  apples,  which  the  English  from 
them  call  squashe^.'^     Roger  ffilliams. 

4^  In  Buminer  when  tlioir  [tlie  liidiansi  corn  is 
spent,  sqiianter  squashes  is  their  bust  brebu,  a  fruit 
like  a  young  pumpkin.     fVnud^s  JVeie  England,  1(J34. 

SaUASH  (skw5sh),n.   (Zool.)  A  species  of  weasel. 
The  smell  of  our  weaseln,  and  cmiiiieii,  and  |H>Iecnts  ia 
iVagnince  itself  when  compared  to  that  of  the  w/huh/i  uud  the 
■kiink,  which  have  been  called  the  polecats  of  Ainerieu. 

Oulilsiiiitli. 

saUASH'-BUG  (skwS.^h'-),  n.  A  fetid  heiuipter- 
ous  insect  very  injurious  to  squash-vines  ; 
Coretts  tristis.  Harris. 

8(1UASH'?R,  n.    One  who  squashes.      Cotgrave. 

SUUASH'y  (skwBsh'?),  a.   Soft ;  yielding.    Roget. 

saUAT  (skwSt),  r.  n.  [It.  acqttattarsi ;  quatto, 
squatting,  quiet,  still.  —  W.  yswatio,  a  squat.  — 
Perhaps  from  L.  quietus,  quiet.     Skinner.'\    [t. 

SQUATTED  ;  pp.   SQUATTING,  SQUATTED.] 

1.  To  sit  down  on  the  hams  or  heels  ;  to  sit 
close  to  the  ground ;  to  cower. 

They  . . .  tquat  down  on  their  breeches  aj^ain.       Damjiier. 

Canadians  and  Indians,  who  formed  the  flunks  of  the  iiriny, 

Diuatteil  below  bushes,  or  skulked  behind  trees.  Uum):II. 

2.  To  settle  on  another's  lands,  or  on  the 
public  lands,  without  having  a  title.    [Modern.] 

On  either  side  of  the  bank,  the  colonists  had  been  allowed 
to  s(/««f  on  allotted  portions,  until  the  survey  of  the  town 
should  be  completed.  WakcJieUl. 

SCIU.\T  (skwSt),  V.  a.  1.  To  put  or  place  on  the 
hams  or  heels  or  close  to  the  ground. 

She  .  . .  squatted  herself  down  on  her  heels.         Coi>k. 

2.  tTo  bruise  or  flatten  by  Icttinp;  faW. Grose. 

3.  To  squeeze  ;  to  press.  "  The  boy  has  sqiiot 
his  fingers."    [Vulgar.]        Ilalliwell.     liartlett. 

SaUAT  (skwSt),  a.  1.  Sitting  on  the  heels  or 
hams,  or  close  to  the  ground ;  cowering.    ISwift. 

Ilini  there  they  found, 
Srjitat,  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  ICve.  Milton, 

2.  Resembling  one  who  squats ;  short  and 
thick  ;  dumpy.     "  Squat  or  tall."  Prior. 

SQUAT  (skwBt),  n.  1.  The  posture  of  one  who 
squats  ;  a  cowering  posture.  Dryden. 

2.  A  sudden  fall.  Herbert. 

3.  A  small,  separate  vein  of  ore.      Hallitoell. 

4.  A  mineral  consisting  of  tin  ore  and  spar 
incorporated.  Woodward. 

SaiTAT'TgR  (skwBt'^r),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  squats. 

2.  One  who  settles  on  land,  usually  on  new 
or  wild  land,  without  obtaining  a  legal  title. 
[Modern. —  U.  S.  and  Australia.]  liobb. 

SQ.uA  W,  n.  A  wife  or  a  woman ;  —  so  used  among 
some  tribes  of  North  American  Indians.  Drake. 

SQUAWL,  V.  n.    See  Squall. 

SQUEAK  (skwiSk),  r.  n.  [W. gwichio, gwichian,  to 
squeak,  to  squeal.  —  Ger.  qnieken  ;  Sw.  sqviika. 
—  It.  squittior,  to  yelp,  to  squeak.  —  Formed 
from  the  sound.    Skimier.']    [i.  squeak lii) ;  js/). 

8UVEAKIXO,  SQUEAKED.] 

1.  To  make  a  sharp,  shrill  cry  or  noise  ;  to 
cry  with  a  shrill,  acute  tone.  "  The  pupi)et 
squeaks."     "  Squeaking  pigs."  Po;:e. 

Cart-wheels  fqueak  not  when  they  are  liquored.        Bacon. 

2.  To  break  silence  or  secrecy,  as  from  fear 
or  pain.  Dryden. 

SQUEAK,  n.  [W.  gtoich,  a  squeak.]  An  acute, 
shrill  cry,  tone,  or  noise. 

Many  a  deadly  gnint  and  dolcfUl  iqneat.  Dryden. 

BQUEAK'pR,    n.      1.    One   who,    or   that   which, 
squeaks.     "  Sque^ikers  and  bellowers."  Echard. 
2.  A  young  pigeon. 

SQITEAK'ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
sque.-.ks ;  act  of  making  a  sharp,  shrill  cry  or 
Bound.    "  The  squeaking  of  a  fiddle."     Dryden 


SQUEAL  (Bkwai),  r,  n.  [Sw.  sqv/tla.  —  See 
Squall.]  [t.  squealed  ;  pp.  squealing, 
SQUEALED.]  To  Utter  a  prolonged,  shrill,  sharp 
cry,  as  a  pig  in  pain.  Tatter. 

SQUEAL,  n.  A  prolonged  squeak,  or  shrill, 
sharp  cry.  Pennant. 

SQUEAM'ISH  (skwS'mjHh),  a.  [Corrupted  from 
qualmish.  —  See  Qualm.]  Having  a  taste  dif- 
ficult to  please  ;  easily  disgusted  ;  over  nice ; 
very  particular ;  fastidious  ;  queasy. 

lie  seemed  very  nqneamidi  in  respect  of  the  charge  he  had 

of  the  Princess  I'umela.  Sidney. 

lie  was  too  tt/ueamiMh  to  drink  turtles'  blood.  Cook. 

Syn.  —  See  Fastidious. 

SQUEAM'|SH-LY,  arf.  In  a  squeamish  manner; 
fastidiously.     '  IVarton. 

SQUEAM'ISH-NftSS,   n.     1.  The   state   of    being 

squeamish  ;  fastidiousness.  South. 

2.  {Med.)  The  condition  of  a  stomach  that  is 

readily  artected  with  nausea.  Dunglison. 

t  SQUEAM'OVS,  a.     Squeamish.  Chancer. 

SQUEA'§|-NESS,  n.    Squeamishness.  Hammond. 

t  SQUE.\'§Y,  a.    Queasy  ;  squeamish.  Bp.  Eark. 

SQUEEZ'A-IILE,  a.  That  may  be  squeezed.  Ec.  R. 

SQUEEZE  (skwGz),  i\  a.  [A.  S.  cwysan,  to  crush, 
to  squeeze ;  Frs.  queaze;  Low  Ger.  qiiesen. — 
W.  gwasgu. — Old  Eng.  squire.  —  See  Quash.] 

[«.  SQUEEZED  ;  pp.  SQUEEZING,  SQUEEZED.] 

1.  To  press  closely ;  to  compress ;  to  gripe. 

If  gentle  Damon  did  not  tqueeze  her  hand.  Pope. 

2.  To    force    out   by   pressure  ;  —  commonly 
followed   by   out.     "  They  squeezed  the  juice. 
Dryden.     "  And  so  squeeze  out  a  tear."    Corbet. 

3.  To  oppress  witn  hardships  or  extortion, 
as  subjects  ;  to  crush  ;  to  harass.     U Estrange. 

4.  To  force  between  close  bodies.      Johnson. 

SQUEEZE,  V.  n.  To  force  a  way  by  pressing,  as 
through  a  narrow  aperture ;  to  crowd. 

lie  is  fain  to  squeeze  hard  before  he  can  get  off.  V Estrange. 

SQUEEZE,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  squeezes; 
pressure  ;  compression.  Phillips. 

SQUEEZ'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  pressing  closely  ; 
pressure  ;  compression.  WiVdns. 

2.  That  which  is  forced  out  by  pressure. 
Even  to  the  dregs  and  stjueezings  of  the  brain.  Pope. 

t  SQUfeLCH,  or  SQUfiLSH,  v.  a.     To  crush. 

'Twos  your  luck  ...  to  be  squelched.  Beau.  V  PI. 

t  SQUELCH,  n.    A  flat,  heavy  fall.         Hudibras. 

SQUENCH,  r.  a.  To  quench.  [Low.]    Beau.  ^  Fl. 

SQUp-TEAGUE'  (f>kwe-t6|"),  n.  {Ich.)  A  marine 
fish,  abundant  in  I^ung  Island  Sound;  Labrvs 
squeteajuc;  —  called  also  weak-Jish.  Storer. 

SQUln,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  From 
Ger.  schieben,  to  shove.     Skinner.] 

1.  A  little  firework,  or  a  cylinder  of  paper,  filled 
with  explosive  materials,  that  makes  a  whizzing 
and  cracking  noise  when  fired  ;  i  cracker.  Sicifi. 

A  sqrii\  or  fire  of  flax,  which  burns  and  crackles  for  a 
time,  but  suddenly  extinguishes.  lloirell. 

2.  A  stidden  flash.  "Squibs  of  mirth  "Do7iwp. 

3.  A  little  or  petty  censorious  speech,  or  writ- 
ing ;  a  lampoon.     [Colloquial.]  John.son 

4.  A  petty  fellow,  or  a  person  of  mere  noise. 

The  squihs,  in  the  common  phrase,  arc  called  libellers.  Tatler. 

SQUTB,  V.  n.  To  throw  squibs ;  to  utter  sarcas- 
tic reflections  ;  to  fling.   [Colloquial.]    Qu.  Rev. 

SQI;Td  (skwTd),  n.  (Zor.l.)  A  cephalopodous 
moUusk  of  the  family  Sepiada,  or  cuttle-fishes ; 
—  used  as  bait  by  fishermen.  Forbes. 

SQUlG'GLE,  r.  n.    1.  To«hake  a  fltiid  about  the 

mouth  with  the  lips  closed.  [Local,  Eng.]  Forby. 

2.   To  move  about  like  an  eel;    to  squirm. 

[Local  and  low,  U.  S.]        Pickering.     Bartlett. 

SQUTLL,  n.  [Gr.  oxilXa ;  L.  scilla,  sqtiiUa ;  It. 
sril'a  ;  Sp.  escila ;  Fr.  scille,  squille.  —  Arab. 
asgyl."] 

1.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  bulbous 
plants  of  the  genus  Scilla  or  Squil/n,  of  which 
the  Sqvtll/i  maritima,  or  sea-onion,  furnishes  the 
well-known  medicine  called  squill.  Baird. 

2.  (Med.)  The  bulb  of  the  Squilla  maritima, 
or  an  extract  or  a  tincture  of  it.         Dung/ison. 

3.  {Zo~il.)  A  crustacean  of  the  order  Stomap- 


oda  and  gcnuv  .S'^r/iV/a,  having  large  dawn  ter. 

minating  in  sharp  hook«;  manti»  crnb.  Baird, 
4.    (hnt.)  An   insect   covered   with   a   crum 

composed  of  several  rings  ;  —  also  called  SqiHIl- 

insect.  Crew. 

8QU|L-L1t'|C,  o.  Pertaining  to  squiU.  Holland. 
tSQUlN'A.NUE,  n.     The  quinsy.  SortK 

t  SQUIN'-5N-CV,  n.  [It.  iqtttnanzia  ;  Fr.  squinan- 
cie.]     The  quinsy. — See  Quinsy.  Bacon. 

SQUlN^V, n.   Quinsy.  —  See  QuiNHY.I>t/njr/<«Qn. 

SQUl.N'T,  o.  [I)ut.  schuin,  sloping,  oblique; 
schuinte,  a  shjpc.  —  Perhaps  the  same  word  as 
askant.  Richardstm.] 

1.  Looking  obliquely.  '•  Squint  eye."Spenser. 

2.  Looking  suspiciously.  Miltun, 

SQUInt,  n.     1.  A  want  of  concordance  of  the 

optic  axes  ;  nn  oblique  look  or  vision.       Stri/t. 

2.  (Arch.)  An  opening  through  the  wall  of  a 

church  so  that  persons  in  the  transept  may  see 

the  host.  Clarke, 

SQUiNT,  r.  n.     [t.  sauiSTED ;  pp.  squintino, 

SQUINTED.] 

1.  To  look  obliquely,  or  with  the  eyes  differ- 
ently directed.  Bucon. 

2.  To  shkpe  ;  to  deviate  from  a  straight  line ; 
to  go  obliquely.  \Viight. 

SQUInT,  v.  a.  To  turn  obliquely,  as  the  eye. 
"  He  . .  .  squints  the  eye."  "  Shak. 

SQUlNTgR,  n.     One  who  squints.  Warton. 

SQUlNT'-EYED  (-Id),  a.  Having  eyes  that  squint, 
or  the  axes  of  which  are  not  coincident ;  squint- 
ing ;  affected  with  strabismus.  Knolks. 

fSQUlNT-I-FE'GO,  a.  .'Squinting.  [Acantword.] 

The  timbrel,  and  the  sqmnt\l'ego  maid.  Dryden. 

SQUInT'JNG,  m.  The  act  of  one  who  squints ; 
strabismus.  P.  Cye. 

SQUlNT'ING-LY.orf.  With  an  oblique  look,  or 
oblique  vision!  Shertpood. 

1-SQUlNY,  r.  n.    To  look  obliquely;   to  squint. 

[Cant.]  ■ 

Dost  thou  squiny  at  me?  Shot. 

SQUfR-AR'€He-AL,  a 
archy. 

SQUlR'AR-t;FIY,  n.  [Eng.jywircand  Gr.  i»x<',  to 
rule.]  The  body  or  the  state  of  cotintry-squires. 
[A  modem  cant  word,  Eng.]       Sir  E'.  Brydges. 

SQUIRE  (skwir),  n.     [Contracted  from  esquire."] 

1.  The  shield-bearer  of  a  knight;  an  esquire. 

No  earl,  no  baron,  no  knight,  no  miuire.  R.  Hnmere. 

2.  The  title  of  a  gentleman  next  in  rank  to 
a  knight ;  an  esquire.     [Engl  nd.]  Shak. 

3.  A  title  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  magis- 
trate, a  lawyer,  or  a  gentleman.  —  See  Esquire. 

SQUIRE  (skwIr),  r.  a.     1.  To  attend  or  wait  on  as 

a  squire  ;  to  esquire.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  escort,  as  a  lady  ;  to  wait  on  ;  to  attend. 

The  third  man  squirrs  her  to  a  play.  Del-ttr. 

I  squimi  his  lady  out  of  her  chaise  to-day.  Smift. 

SQUIR-EE.\',    h.       a    countrv-squire ;    a    petty 
•      squire.     [Modern,  England.]  Clarke. 

I  Ignorant  and  worthless  squlreeiu,  Maraulay. 

'  A  small  country  gentleman,  In  UibemUn-Engliih  called 

a  sr/uiirm.  Ec.  He9. 

SQUlRE'HOOD  (-hfid),  )  „.  R^^k  and  state  of 
SQUlRE'SHiP,  )  an  esquire.  Shelton. 

!  SQUIrE'-IJKE,  a.     Resembling  a  squire.  Shak. 

j  tSQUlRE'Ly,  o.     Becoming  a  squire.       Shelton. 

I  tSQU|-RlL'|-TY,  M.     Scurrility.  Old  Play. 

I  SQUIRM,  r.  n.     To  wrigsle  or  twist  about,  as  an 
eel ;  to  writhe.  Bailey.     Ray.     Holiotray. 

t  SQUIRR,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  sreran,  scyran,  to  shear,  to 
cut.]  To  throw,  as  a  flat  thing,  with  the  edge 
or  cutting  part  foremost. 

II  SQUIR'REL  (skwTr'rel, 

8k»8r'r?l,  or  skwOrr?!) 
[skwgr'rel,  .*?.  11'.  7'.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  U'r. ;  gkwQr'- 
r?I,  E.  R.  I>7».  Kenrick.  — 
See  Panegyric],  n.  FGr. 
atlovpof ;  aitiA,  a  shadow, 
and  o'voA,  a  tail  ;  L.  sciun/s,  Common  (qulncL 
snuriolus ;  Fr.  erttreuil.^  (Zo'l.)  A  small  ro- 
dent mammal,  of  the  family  Sciuridte,  having 
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long  toes  armed  with  sharp  claws,  and  a  long, 
tufted  tail.  Baird. 

SEf  "  The  X  in  this  word  ouglit  not,  according  to 
analogy,  to  be  pronounced  hke  e  ;  but  ciistuin  seems 
to  liave  fixed  it  too  firmly  in  that  sound  to  be  altered 
without  the  appearance  of  pedantry."  Walker. — 
"  The  irregular  sound  of  i  and  y  in  squirrel  and  paiie- 
gyric  we  may  ho|K3  in  time  to  hear  reclaimed,  a  cor- 
respondent reformation  having  taken  place  in  spirit 
and  miracle,  which  were  once,  but  are  not  now,  pro- 
nounced sper'it  and  mer'9-cle."     Smart. 

II  saUFR'Rer^FiSEi,  n.     A  kind  of  perch.  Crabb. 

SaUIRT,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  esquarter,  to  scatter. 
Tal')Ot. — From  Su.  Goth,  squcetta.  ■Sere7iius. 
—  With  si/uirr,  from  A.  S.  sceran,  scyran,  to 
shear,  to  cut.    Richatdsmi.']    [i.  squikted  ;  pp. 

SQIIKTING,   SQUIKTED.] 

1.  To  throw  or  cast  so  as  to  cut  the  air ;  to 
Bquirr.     "  I  will  sjjmV^  the  pear."  Drayton. 

2.  To  throw  or  eject  in  a  stream  through  a 
narrow  orifice  or  pipe. 

Sir  Roger  she  mortally  hated,  and  used  to  hire  fellows  to 
tqvirt  kenuel  water  upon  him  as  he  passed  along.  Arbuthnot. 

saUIRT,  V.  n.  To  pour  or  throw  out  words  ;  to 
prate.     [Low.]  L'  Estrange. 

SaUIRT,  n.    1.  An  instrument  for  forcibly  eject- 
ing a  small  stream.  Pope. 
2.  A  small,  quick  stream  squirted.       Bacon. 

SGUIRT't;R,  n.     One  who  squirts.        Arbuthnot. 

SaUIRT'ING-CU'CUM-BpR,  n.  {Bot.)  A  dicoty- 
ledonous plant,  the  fruit  of  which,  when  ripe, 
casts  out  its  seeds  and  juice  with  great  force, 
through  the  hole  in  the  base  where  the  foot- 
stalk is  inserted ;  Ecbalium  eluteritim  :  —  the 
fruit  of  Ecbalium  elaterium.  Baird. 

f  SaulR'Y,  n.    The  body  of  squires.        Brtinne. 

BTAB,  V.  a.  [From  Dut.  staven,  to  fix  to  estab- 
lish; or  from  Ger.  «<a6,  a  staff.  Skinner.  Rich- 
ardson.l  \i.  stabbed  ;  pp.  stabbing,  stabbed.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed  weapon ;  to 
thrust  a  pointed  weapon  into. 

Clarence, 
That  stabbed  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbury,  Shak. 

2.  To  wound  mortally  or  wantonly.     Philips, 

STAB,  V.  n.  1.  To  give  a  wound  with  a  pointed 
weapon ;  to  make  a  stab. 

With  shortened  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war.         Dryden. 
2.  To  give  a  mortal  wound. 

lie  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs.  Shak, 

To  stab  at,  to  ofl^er  or  attempt  to  stab.  Shak. 

STAb,  n,  1.  A  wound  or  thrust  with  a  pointed 
weapon.     "  A  base  assassin's  stab."  Rowe. 

2,  A  injury  done  covertly.  Johnson, 

stA'bIt-mA'tkr,  n.    [L.,  the  mother  stood.'] 
(Mj«.)  A  Latin  hymn  on  the  crucifixion,  com- 
mencing with  these  words.  Moore, 
STAB'B^IR,  «.     1.  One  who  stabs;  a  privy  mur- 
derer ;  an  assassin                                    Johnson. 
2.    {Nant.)   An    instrument  to  prick  holes 
■with;  a  pricker.  Dana. 
STAb'BING-LY,  ad.    With  intention  to  wound  or 
injure  secretly  ;  so  as  to  injure.                 Wright, 
STA-BlL't-MENT,n,    [L.  stabilimefitum.']  The  act 
of  making  stable  or  firm  ;  firm  support.     [11.] 

Stabilimerit,  provagation,  and  shade.  Derham. 

t  STA-BIL'I-TATE,  v.  a.    To  make  stable.  More. 
BTA-BIL'l-TY,    n.     [L.   stahilitas ;    It.   stabilith ; 
Sp.  estabiliaad  ;  Fr.  stabilite.] 

1.  The  state  ofbcing  stable  ;  firmness ;  steadi- 
ness ;  fixedness  ;  permanence.  Temple. 

2.  Fixedness  or  firmness  of  mind ;  constancy ; 
as,  "  A  man  of  stability." 

3.  Fixedness ;  solidity ;  —  opposed  to  fluidity. 

Fluidness  and  stability  are  contrary  qualities.  Buyle. 

Syn.  — See  Constancy. 
STA'BLE    (-hi),   a.      [L.   stahilis  ;    sto,   stare^   to 
stand  ;  It.  stabile  ;  Sp.  estahle ;  Fr.  stahle.'] 

1.  Able  to  stand  or  endure  ;  fixed;  firmly  es- 
tablished ;  durable ;  permanent. 

7'hi8  repon  of  chance  and  vanity,  where  nothing  is  stable, 
nothing  equal.  Rogers. 

2.  Fixed  in  resolution,  purpose,  or  conduct ; 
firm ;  constant ;  steady  ;  not  fickle  or  wavering. 

Even  the  perfect  angels  were  not  stable.  Davies. 

Stable  equilibrium,  (Physics.)  a  condition  in  which, 
if  a  body  supported  is  slichtly  displaced  from  its  po- 
sition of  e'luilibrium,  the  forces  acting  upon  it  tend  to 
hf'rig  it  hack  to  that  position.  This  occurs  when  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  would  be  obliged  to  as- 
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cend  if  it  were  displaced,  while  in  tottering  or  unsta- 
ble equilibrium  it  would  descend.  Young. 
Syn.  —  See  Firm. 

STA'HLE,  n.  [L.  stabiiliim;  sto,  stare,  to  stand; 
Sp.  establo;  I'r.  Hablc]  A  house  or  building  for 
horses  or  other  beasts  ;  a  stall.  Prior. 

ST.'V'BLE,  V.  n.  [L.  stabulor.]  [i.  stabled  ;  pp. 
STABLING,  STABLED.]  To  dwell  or  be  kept  in 
a  stable,  as  beasts.  Milton. 

STA'BLE,  t).  rt.  L  t  To  make  stable.  Drayton. 
2.  To  put  or  keep  in  a  stable.  Spenser. 

STA'BLE— BOY,  ti.  A  boy  who  attends  in  a  stable 
or  acts  as  ostler.  Swift. 

STA'BLE^KEEP'fR,  n.     One  who  keeps  a  stable. 

STA'BLE— mAN,  n.  A  man  who  attends  in  a 
stable  ;  a  groom  ;  an  ostler.  Bramston. 

STA'BLE-NESS,  n.  Fixedness;  firmness;  steadi- 
ness ;  constancy ;  stability  ;  permanence.  Shak. 

STA'BLE— ROOM,  n.  Room  or  space  in  a  stable, 
or  for  stables.  Ash. 

STA'BLE-STAND,  n.  {Eng.  Forest  Law.)  The  of- 
fence of  being  at  a  standing  in  a  forest,  in  such 
a  position  or  act,  as  with  a  bow  bent,  or  with 
greyhounds  in  a  leash  ready  to  slip,  as  to  af- 
ford presumptive  evidence  of  an  intention  to 
kill  the  king's  deer.  Cowell. 

STA'BLJNG,  n.  The  act  of,  or  room  for,  housing 
horses,  &c.  Thomson, 

fSTAB'LISH,  V.  a.     To  establish.  Spenser. 

tSTAB'LISH-MENT,  n.     Establishment.      More, 

STA'BLY,  ad.    Firmly  ;  steadily ;  fixedly.  Ilnloet. 

t  STAB-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  stabulatio.']  The  act 
of,  or  a  place  for,  housing  beasts.        Cockeram, 

STAC-CJi'Tb,n.  [It.]  (3ft«.)  A  word  denoting 
that  the  passage  over  which  it  is  written  is  to  be 
performed  in  a  short,  pointed,  and  distinct  man- 
ner ;  —  opposed  to  legato,  Moore, 

STAcK,  n.  [Sw.  stack;  Dan.  stak,  —  From  Dut. 
steken,  to  stick.  Skinner,  —  From  A.  S.  stigan, 
to  rise.  Tooke.] 

1.  A  quantity  of  hay,  grain,  straw,  wood,  &c., 
piled  up  and  brought  to  a  point  or  a  ridge  at  top. 

flfg-  "  A  stack  of  wood  [in  England]  is  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  cubic  feet."     Simmonds, 

2.  A  number  of  chimneys  or  funnels  stand- 
ing together.  1  Viseman, 

3.  A  number  of  muskets  or  rifles  placed  to- 
gether with  their  breeches  on  the  ground,  and 
the  bayonets  crossing  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
a  conical  pile.  Simmonds. 

STAck,  V,  a.  \i,  STACKED ;  pp.  stacking, 
STACKED.]  To  place  or  pile  up  into  a  stack  or 
into  stacks.  Mortimer, 

STAck'AQJE,  n.  Things  stacked,  as  hay,  grain, 
&c. ;  —  also  a  tax  on  such,    [u.]  Holinshed, 

STACK'pT,  n,    A  stockade.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

STAcK'— GUARD,  n,    A  covering  of  canvas  or  tar- 
paulin for  a  haystack.  Loudon, 
STAcK'ING-BAnd,  n,    A  stacking-belt.  Wright, 

STAcK'ING-BELT,  n,  A  belt  or  band  for  bind- 
ing thatch  on  the  top  of  stacks.  Clarke, 

STAck'ING-STAnd,  n,    A  stand  or  stage  used 

in  making  stacks.  Clarke, 

STAcK'-YARD,  n,    A  yard  for  stacks.       Clarke. 

STAc'T?  (stSk'te),  n,  [Gr.  araKT,', ;  (rro^w,  to  drop  ; 
L.  stacte.]  The  oil  which  trickles  from  fresh 
myrrh  or  cinnamon  ;  oil  of  myrrh  or  cinnamon. 

Sweet  spices,  stacte,  and  onycha.  Exod.  xxx.  .34. 

STAd'DLE,  n.  [A.  S.  stathel,  sta,thol,  a  founda- 
tion;  stede,  a  place;  standan,  to  stand.] 

1.  That  on  which  any  thing  stands ;  a  sup- 
port ;  a  foundation  ;  a  basis.  Johnson, 

2.  f  A  staff;  a  crutch.  Spenser, 

3.  A  small  tree,  or  a  young  tree  left  standing 
when  the  large  trees  in  a  wood  are  cut ;  standard. 

Coppice-woods,  if  you  leave  in  them  stadrtles  too  thick, 
will  run  to  bushes  and  briers.  Bacon, 

STAD'DLE,  v.  a.  To  leave  staddles  in,  as  a  wood. 
Then  see  it  well  staddled  without  and  within.  Tuaser. 

STAd'DLE-r66f,  n.    The  roof  or  covering  of  a 

stack.  Clarke. 

STADE,  n,    1.  A  furlong;  a  stadium,  [r.]  Donne. 

2.  A  landing  or  shipping  place.      Simmonds. 
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STAdE'-DUE§  (-duz),  n.  pi.  Tolls  formerly  lev, 
ied  on  ships  in  the  Elbe; — so  named  from 
Stade,  a  small  city  of  Hanover.  Simmonds. 

STAde'-TOLL,  n,     Stade-dues.        Cyc.  of  Com. 

StA'DI-LTM,  n.;  pi.  sta'di-a.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
oT&Riov  ;  It.  stadio  ;  Sp.  cstado  ;  Fr.  stade.] 

1.  {Ant.)  The  principal  Greek  itinerary  meas- 
ure  of  length,  adopted  by  the  Romans  chiefly 
for  nautical  and  astronomical  measurements, 
equal  to  600  Greek,  or  625  Roman,  feet,  or  one 
eighth  of  a  Roman  mile,  or  606  feet  and  9 
inches  in  English  measurement: — the  course 
for  foot-races  at  Olympia  in  Greece,  which  was 
exactly  a  stadium  in  length.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  {Med.)  The  stage  or  period  of  a  di.sease, 
especially  of  an  intermittent.  Dunglison. 

STAdT'UOLD-^JR  (stat'hold-er),  n.  [Dut.  stad. 
houder;  utad,  a  city,  a  town,  and  homier,  a 
holder,  a  keeper.]  Formerly  the  chief  magis- 
trate or  president  of  the  republic  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  :  — in  the 
cantons  of  German  Switzerland,  the  civil  officer 
who  is  next  to  the  landamman.  P.  Cyc, 

STAdT'HOLD-^R-ATE,  n.  The  state  or  the  of- 
fice of  stadtholder.  Grattan, 

STAl)T'HOLD-pR-SIIfP,  n.  The  office  of  stadt- 
holder; stadtholderate.  A.  Smith, 

STAff,  n. ;  pi.  stave?,  or  stXve?.  —  See  Staves. 
[A.  S.  sfaf,  staf;  Dut.  staf;  Ger.  stab;  Dan. 
stav  ;  Sw.  sfdf;  Icel.  stafr.  —  Adelung  thinks 
it  related  to  Eng.  stiff,  and  L.  stipes,  a  post.] 

1.  A  stick  used  for  support  in  walking ;  a 
cane.    "Leaning  on  ...  his  sio^'."     Heb,\\.2\, 


Take  nothing  for  your  journey.  1 


lither  staves,  nor  scrip. 
Luke  ix.  3. 


An  old,  old  man,  with  beard  as  white  as  snow, 

That  on  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  did  frame.  Spenser, 

2.  That  which  supports  or  upholds  ;  a  sup- 
port; a  prop;  a  stay.  Isa.  iii.  1. 

The  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age.  Shak, 

3.  A  Stick  used  as  a  weapon ;  a  club. 

Are  ye  come  out,  as  against  a  thief,  with  swords  and  stares 

for  to  take  me?  Matt.  xxvi.  55. 

With  forks  and  staves  the  felon  they  pursue.      Dryden. 

4.  The  long  part  or  handle,  as  of  a  weapon  ; 
a  shaft.   "  The  staff  of  his  spear."  1  Sam,  xviii.  7. 

5.  A  round  of  a  ladder.  Brown, 

6.  A  stick  borne  as  an  ensign  of  office  or 
badge  of  authority.  Hayward, 

This  staff,  mine  office  badge  in  court.  Stiak. 

7.  {Naut.)  A  pole  to  hoist  flags  upon.  Dana, 

He  forthwith  from  the  glittering  staff  unfurled 

The  imperial  ensign.  Milton. 

8.  {Arch.)  A  cylindrical  piece  used  for  filling 
the  lower  part  of  a  fluting  of  a  column  ;  ruden- 
ture.  Brande. 

9.  {Surg.)  A  steel  instrument  with  a  groove 
on  its  convex  surface,  used  for  directing  the 
gorget  or  knife  in  lithotomy.  Dunglison. 

10.  [Low  Ger.  staf,  stave,  a  writing ;  staven, 
to  read  for  another  to  repeat. — Icel.  staf,  a 
staff  or  stanza.  Johnson.]  A  stanza,  or  a  series 
of  verses  so  disposed  that  when  it  is  concluded, 
the  same  order  begins  again  ;  a  stave.        Shak. 

Mr.  Cowlej'  had  found  out  that  no  kind  of  staff  is  proper 
for  an  heroic  poem,  as  being  all  too  lyrical.  Dri/ricii. 

11.  {Mtts.)  The  five  horizontal  and  parallel 
lines  and  the  spaces  between  them,  on  which 
the  notes  are  placed.  Moore. 

Jacob  staff,  {Surveying.)  a  staff  sometimes  used 
instead  of  a  tripod  to  supjMirt  the  compass.  Da.  S(  P, 
—  To  have  or  keep  the  staff  in  one's  hand,  to  retain 
possession  of  one's  property.  —  To  put  down  one's 
staff,  to  take  up  one's  residence.  —  To  part  with  the 
staff,  to  part  with  one's  property.  Halliwell. 

tifg'  "  The  plural  staff  has  hitherto  been  generally 
written  staves,  a  puzi^ling  and  useless  anomaly,  holli 
in  form  and  sound  ;  for  all  the  compounds  of  staff  are 
regular ;    as    distaffs,    whipstaffs,    tipstaffs,   fiasrstaffs, 

luarterstaffs Staffs  is  now  sometimes  used;  as  'I 

saw  the  husbandmen  bending  over  their  staffs.'  Lord 
Caernarvon."  Ooold  Brown.  —  In  some  uses  of  the 
word  staff,  it  has  the  regular  plural,  as  seen  in  the 
following  article. 

Syn.  —  A  sto jf serves  as  ^.-support  for  a  person  in  a 
state  of  motion;  stay  KnA  prop  tiTC  supports  oi  t\\\\\^ 
in  a  state  of  rest.  A  staff  to  loan  upon  ;  a  staff,  cane,  or 
stick  to  walk  with ;  a  crutch  for  the  lame  ;  a  crook 
used  by  shepherds  ;  a  crosier,  the  crook  of  a  bishop,  the 
symbol  of  his  pastoral  office. 

STAff,  n. ;  pi.  stAffs.  1.  (Mil.)  The  body  of  offi- 
cers intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  several 


A,  E,  I,  O,    U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  1,  6,  U,  Y,  short;  A,  5,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  fALL  ;    HEIR,   HER; 
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departments  of  the  army,  in  aid  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Stocqttpler.  i 
2.  The  body  of  officers   or  persons  assistinjj;  \ 
an  engineer,  or  the  body  of  ofKcers  attached  to  i 
any  establishiuent.  Clarke.  \ 

Garrison  staff,  tlia  town-major,  the  fort-major,  and 
the  Tort  adjutant.  —  Oeiifriil  utaff,  the  adjiitaiit-)(un- 
eral,  tlio  quarturmaiiter-Koneral.  major:*  of  brigadu,  llie 
co.'nini8!)ary -general,  tlie  paymaHtcr  KO'iural,  iuHpuc- 
tor-eenoraU  of  liornpitals,  Htatf  8urgoons,  chaplaiiiH  to 
the  forces,  deputy  judge-ad  vocates,  and  provost-mar- 
shals, with  their  re:<pactive  deputies  and  assistants. 
Personal  stuff,  military  secretaries,  with  their  as- 
sistants, and  aides  de  camp,  who  are  appointed  hy 
the  general,  and  are  cimstaiitly  about  his  person. — 
Regimental  staff,  thi)  adjutant,  the  quartermaster,  the 
chaplain,  and  tha  surgeon.  Stocqutler. 

fSTAFF'l-pit,  n.  An  attendant  bearing  a  staff. 
"  Stajfiers  on  foot."  Iltidibras. 

fSTAFF'ISH,  a.    Stiff ;  harsh  ;  severe.  Ascham. 

8TAFF'-6f-FI-C(:R,  n.     An  officer  of  the  staff. 

STAff'-TREE,  m.  {Hot.)  The  common  name  of 
shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  genus  Celastnis, 
having  alternate  leaves  and  numerous  small 
flowers.  Loiulon. 

STAo,  n.  [From  A.  S.  stician ;  M.  Goth,  staggan, 
stiggnn,  to  stick.  Skinner. —  From  A.  S.  stigan, 
to  ascend,  to  rise.  Tooke.'\ 

1.  The  red  deer  ;  Cervus  eliphus  :  — the  male 
of  the  red  deer  ;  a  hart.  —  See  Deer.  Eng.  Cyc. 

The  swift  Maji  from  under  ground 

Bore  up  his  branching  head.  Hilton. 

2.  A  castrated  bull.     [Local,  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 
t^  In  some  parts  of  England  it  is  called  also  stg, 

biUl-sig,  and  ball-stag.    Jlolloway.     Orose. 

3.  A  wren  :  —  a  romping  girl :  —  a  cock-tur- 
key;—  a  colt;  a  filly.     [Local,  Eng.]      Wright. 

4.  An  outside,  irregular  jobber  or  broker  in 
stocks,  shares,  &c. :  —  a  getter  up  of  sham  com- 
panies, or  one  who  tries  fraudulently  to  obtain 
shares.     [Cant.]  Wright.     Clarke. 

STAG'-BEE-TLE,  n.  {Ent.)  A  kind  of  beetle,  so 
called  from  the  very  large  and  powerful  mandi- 
ble of  the  males-  Eng.  Cyc. 

STA^R,  n.  [Old  Fr.  estage  ;  Fr.  etage,  a  story,  a 
floor,  a  step,  a  degree,  a  stratum.  —  A.  S.  stce/er, 
a  stair.  —  The  past  participle  of  A.  S.  stigan, 
(Dut.  atijgen  ;  Ger.  steigen),  to  rise,  to  ascend, 
to  mount.  Tooke.'] 

1.  t  A  story  of  a  house.  Wicklijfe. 

2.  A  raised  floor  or  platform,  as  for  an  exhi- 
bition.    "  A  mountebank's  stage."  Toiler. 

We  princes,  I  tell  you,  are  set  on  stages  in  the  sieht  ond 
view  of  all  the  world.  Qiicen  Elizatieth. 

3.  The  theatre;  the  place  of  scenic  or  theat- 
rical entertainments. 

All  the  world  '9  a  Mage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players.         Shak. 
Soul  of  the  age! 
The  applause,  dcliffht.  the  wonder  of  our  »tage\ 
My  Shakespeare,  rise!  B.  Jonfon. 

4.  A  place  where  any  thing  is  publicly  exhib- 
ited or  performed.    "  Stage  of  fools."        Shak. 

5.  A  scaffold  or  staging.  Simmonds. 

6.  {Arch.)  The  part  of  a  buttress  between 
any  two  of  its  splayed  faces.  Britton. 

7.  A  single  step  of  gradual  process :  a  de- 
gree of  advance  or  progression  ;  a  period. 

The  first  Ktaoe  of  healing,  or  the  discharge  of  matter,  is  by 
■urgeons  called  digestion.  Sharp. 

Brought  to  iKjrfection  by  gradual  advances  through  several 
hard  and  laborious  staiiet  of  discipline.  Jiogi-rs. 

8.  As  much  of  a  journey  as  is  travelled  with- 
out intermission  ;  the  distance  or  road  between 
one  place  of  rest  to  the  next  on  a  journey. 


9.  A  coach  or  carriage  running  regularly  be- 
tween two  places  for  conveying  passengers ;  a 
stage-coach.  Macaiilay. 

A  place  was  taken  in  the  Stamford  stage.  Fnwies. 

A  parcel  sent  by  the  stage.  Coirper. 

I  went  in  the  sixpenny  stage.  Swi/t. 

A  Mr.  Smith  comes  into  the  city  every  morning  on  the  top 
of  one  of  the  Blackwall  stages.  Ed.  Jtei: 

If3'  The  use  of  statre,  for  a  stage-coach,  has  been 
■tyled  an  Americanism.  Pickering.  —  "  Stage  is  the 
American  term  for  stage-eoaeh,  and  it  is  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  used  in  that  sense  by  the  English."  JV>ir  Jim. 
Cyc. — On  this  the  London  Athena-uni  remarks, 
'•  Stage  is  nnu)  but  very  rarely  used  in  that  sense, 
because  stages  are  themselves  a  rarity  ;  but  the  word 
has  only  disappeared  with  the  thing  " 

+  8TA9E,  V.  a.    To  exhibit  on  a  stage ;  to  exhibit 
publicly      "  To  stage  me."  Shak. 


STA^B'— BOX,  n.  A  box  in  a  theatre  close  to  the 
stage.  Uaker. 

STAVE'-CAR-RJA^E  (kir'rii),  n.  A  stage-coach  ; 
a  stage.  Political  Did. 

STAVE'-COACH  (BtSJ'kOcb),  M.  A  coach  or  car- 
riage that  travels  regularly  at  stated  times,  for 
the  accommodation  of  passengers.        Addison. 

STA^E'-COACH-MAN,  n.  A  driver  of  a  stage- 
coach ;  a  stage-driver.  Manajield. 

STA^E'-DOOR  (-d8r),  n.  The  actors'  and  work- 
men's entrance  to  a  theatre.  Johnson. 

STA^E'-DRIV-gR,  n.  The  driver  of  a  stage- 
coach ;  a  stage-coachman.  Morse. 

tSTA^E'LY,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  befitting,  the 
stage.    "  Stayely  visage."  Bp.  Taylor. 

8TA(?E'-PLAY,  n.  Theatrical  or  dramatic  enter- 
tainment ;  a  drama.  Dryden. 

STA(?E'-I'LAY-5R,  n.  One  who  represents  char- 
acters on  the  stage  ;  an  actor.  Arbuthnot. 

STAp'gR,  >».  1.  An  actor  on  the  stage.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  An  old  practitioner.  L' Estrange. 

3.  A  horse  used  on  a  stage-coach.  Simmonds. 

tST.\9'5-RV,  n.  Exhibition  or  show  on  the 
stage  ;  scenic  exhibition.  Milton. 

STA^E'-VE-III-CLE,  n.     A  stage-coach.  Calebs. 

STAg'-E-VIL  (stSg'S-vI),  n.  (Farriery  )  A  kind 
of  palsy  in  the  jaw  of  a  horse.  Crahb. 

ST.^^E'— wAg-ON,  n.  A  wagon  or  carriage  run- 
ning between  two  places  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  and  goods  ;  a  stage-coach.  Ash. 

STAg'GARD,  n.  A  hart  four  years  old.  Ainsicorth. 

STAg'RRR,  r.  n.  [Dut.  staggeren,  to  stagger,  or 
as  written  by  Chaticer  and  Berners,  to  stakker, 
may  be  formed  from  stack,  past  participle  of 
stick,  to  cleave,  to  be  fixed,  to  hesitate.  Richard- 
son.—  Old  Eng.  stakker.^     [i.  staooehed  ;  pp. 

STAGOEKINO,  STAGGEUED.] 

1.  To  Stand  or  walk  totteringlv,  or  without 
steadiness  ;  to  reel ;  to  totter.  "  l)eep  was  the 
wound  ;  he  staggered  with  the  blow."    Drydin. 

2.  To  begin- to  yield  or  give  way.  "The  en- 
emy staggers."  Addismi. 

3.  To  hesitate ;  to  begin  to  doubt ;   to  waver. 

He  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God.  Rom,  iv.  20. 
A  man  may,  if  he  were  fearful,  stagger  in  this  attempt.  Shak. 
Syn. —  To  stagger,  reel,  and  totter,  all  imply  in- 
voluntary and  unsteiidy  motion.  Intoxication  causes 
a  (Ksrson  to  stagger  and  reel ;  weakness  causes  him  to 
totter.  A  drunkard  stagirers  and  reels  in  attempting 
to  walk  ;  children  and  old  men  totter. 

STAg'SPR,  v.  a.     1.  To  make  to  stagger.    Shak. 
2.  To  cause  to  doubt,  hesitate,  or  waver ;  to 
make  less  steady  or  confident. 

Whosoever  will  rend  the  history  of  this  war  wilt  find  him- 
self much  staggered,  and  put  to  a  kind  of  riddle.         llo\cell. 

When  a  prince  fails  in  honor  and  justice,  'tis  enough  to 
stagger  his  people  in  their  allegiance.  L'Kstiaiige. 

8TAG'e5R-nt)sH.  n.  (Bot.)  A  North  American 
plant,  growing  in  low,  sandy  places,  near  the 
coast,  and  bearing  large,  nodding  flowers;  An- 
dromeda mariana.  Gray. 

STAg'GPR-Tng,  n.    The  act  of  reeling.        Shak. 

STAg'GPR-InG-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  staggering  or 
reeling  manner.  Granger. 

2.  With  doubt  or  hesitation.  Browne. 

STAG'fifR?,  n.  pi.  1.  (Farriery.)  A  kind  of 
apoplexy  which  attacks  horses,  attended  at  first 
with  dtilnoss,  sleepiness,  and  staggering  when 
standing,  and  finally  with  delirium  and  convul- 
sions, and,  often,  blindness.  It  is  generally 
fatal.  Younti. 

2.  t  Madness  ;  wild,  irregtilar  conduct.  Shnk. 

Mad  stngirers,  intlammatiun  of  tho  brain,  or  brain- 
fever  in  horses.  YouatU 

STAc'fipR-VVORT  (-wUrt),  n.     A  plant.       Booth. 

STAg'— HoOnd,  n.  A  hound  used  in  hunting  the 
stag  or  deer.  B<^oth. 

STA(?'|NG,  n.  1.  The  management  of,  or  the  act 
of  travelling  in,  stage-coaches.  C  Coflon. 

2.  A  stage  or  platform  for  support,  as  of  work- 
men ;  a  scaffolding.     [U.  S.]  Pickering. 

STA«?'l-RiTE,  n.  A  native  of  Stagira,  an  ancient 
town  of  Macedonia; — an  appellation  applied 
especially  to  Aristotle.  Bvrkc. 


StAg  'ma,  n.  [Or.  ffrrfy/in,  a  drop ;  vraiui,  to 
drop.]   (C/wm.)  A  distilled  liquor,  [u.]    l.'rabb. 

8TAg'NA.N-CY,  n.     Stagnation.  Cotton. 

8TAG'NA.\T,  a.     [It.  itngnante;  Fr.  stagnant.'] 

1.  Standing,  as  water ;  not  flowing  or  run- 
ning ;  not  agitated ;  motionleu ;  ttill ;  quiet. 
"  Staqnant  water."  Woodward. 

2.  Inactive  ;  inert ;  sluggish  ;  torpid ;  heavy  ; 
dull.     "  The  stagnant  soul.  '  Irene. 

8TAg'NANT-LY,  ad.     In  a  stagnant  manner. 

8TAg'NATE,  v.  n.  [L.  ttagno,  stagnattim  ;  ttag- 
tium,  a  piece  of  standing  water ;  It.  stagmire ; 
Sp.    estancarse ;    Old    Fr.    ttagner.]     [1.    8TAO- 

NATED;  pp.  STAGNATING,  KTAONATEU.] 

1.  To  cease  to  run  or  flow,  as  water ;  to  be 
stagnant,  motionless,  or  still ;  to  stand  still. 

The  water  which  now  arises  must  have  all  ttagnafed  at 
the  surface.  H'owlKartl. 

2.  To  be  dull,  quiet,  or  inactive.  Clarke. 
Syn.  — See  Stand. 

tSTAc'NATE,  a.    Stagnant.  SomeniHe. 

ST.AG-NA'TIQN,  h.  [It.  ristagnamento  ;  Sp.  ea- 
tagnacion  ;  Fr.  stagnation.]  The  state  of  being 
stagnant;  cessation  of  flowing  or  running,  as 
of  a  fluid.     "  Stagnation  of  vapors."     Addison. 

STAg'WORM  (-wUrm),  n.  A  kind  of  insect  that 
is  troublesome  to  deer.  Clarke. 

STAHL'IAN  (stiiry»n),  n.  (Med.)  An  advocate 
or  supporter  of  Stahlianism.  Dunglison. 

STAHL'IAN-I§M  (stai'ysn-Izm"),  n.  (Mid.)  The 
doctrine  of  Stahl,  a  German  physician,  who 
considered  every  vital  action  under  the  direction 
and  presidency  of  the  soul.  Dung.iton. 

STAID,  i.  Si  p.  from  stay.    Stayed.  —See  Stay. 

STAID  (stad).  a.  [From  a^rty.]  Sober;  gravj ; 
steady  ;  not  wild.     "  Staid  persons."    A(ldis>.^. 

STAID'LY,  ad.    In  a  staid  manner ;  soberly.  Lee. 

STAin'NpSS,  n.  Sobriety;  gravity;  steadiness; 
regularity.     "  Fixed  statdness."  GlanvilL 

STAIN  (stan),  v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  desteindre;  Fr. 
teindre,  from  L.  tingo,  to  tinge,  to  dye.  — W. 
ysleenio.  — "  Staiti  is  formed  from  distain,  as 
sdain  from diidain."  Richardson.]  [». stained; 

pp.  STAINING,  STAINED.] 

1.  To  discolor ;  to  spot ;  to  sully ;  to  soil ;  to 
tarnish  ;  to  maculate ;  to  blot.  "  His  armor 
stained,  erewhile  so  bnght."  Milton. 

Their  blood  shall  be  spnnklcd  upon  my  garments,  and  I 
will  staiH  all  my  raiments.  ba.  Ixiii.  3. 

2.  To  dye  ;  to  tinge ;  to  color.  Dariet. 

3.  To  paint  with  metallic  oxides  or  chlorides, 
and  fuse  their  colors  into  the  surface  of,  as 
glass.  Vre. 

4.  To  spot  with  guilt ;  to  pollute ;  to  disgrace. 

He  would  not  have  his  honor  stained  for  any  crown.  More. 
Syn. —  To  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish,  blot,  naculatr, 
and  discolor,  all  imply  the  art  of  diminishing  bright- 
ness or  injuring  the  apiiearaiice  of  an  object  ;  but  to 
stain  is  stronger  than  the  other  terms,  and  is  variously 
applied.  Vari<ms  things  are  statned  ;  the  hands  rosy 
Ih)  ^fainrrfwith  blood  ;  the  character  .vtaisrrf  by  crime*. 
To  statu  is  sometimes  used  in  a  cix>d  sense  ;  as  glass 
IS  stained  to  ornament  it.  Books  and  linen  are  soiled; 
pa|ier  is  blotted  or  maculated  ;  glass  is  sullied  by  smoke ; 
bright  metals  are  tarnished  and  discolored.  Honor  is 
sullied  ;  glory  tarnished.  —  See  COLOR. 

8T.\IN,  r.  n.  To  take  or  receive  stains;  to  be- 
come stained.  ShaJe. 

STAIN,  n.  1.  A  discoloration;  a  spot  of  a  dif- 
ferent color  ;  a  blot.     "  Crimson  stains."  Pone. 

2.  Taint  of  guilt  or  infamy  ;  tarnish  ;  pollu- 
tion ;  disgrace ;  blemish. 

Sanctity  that  shall  receive  no  stain.  Milton. 

A  stain  upon  thciu  for  want  of  merit.  Brooa*. 

3.  Cause  of  disgrace ;  reproach ;  shame. 
"  The  stain  of  all  womankind.  '  Sidney. 

Syn.  — See  Blemish. 

STAin'^R,  n.    One  who  stains  or  dyes.  Johnson. 

STA1.\'H;sS,  a.     1.   Free  from  stains,  blots,  or 

spots.     "  Stainless  hue."  Sidney. 

2.  Free  from  reproach  or  guilt;    guiltless; 

unsullied.     "  Fresh  and  stainless  youth."  Sha.';. 

STALV'LpsS-LY,  ad.    In  a  stainless  manner.  CL 

STAiR  (stir),  n.     [A.  S.  stteger ;  ttifftut,  to  ascend. 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NftR,  s6N  ;    bOlL,  BiJR,  rOlE.  — g,  Q,  ^,  fe  so/t :  C,  G,  j,  i,  hard;  ^  as  z ;   1^  as  gz,— THIS,  this. 
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to  mount;  Dut.  steiger;  Dan.  stige,  a  ladder; 
Sw.  stege.  —  See  Stage.] 

1.  A  series  or  flight  of  steps  for  ascending,  as 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  a  house,  or 
from  one  story  to  another; — now  comn\pnly 
used  in  the  plural.  "  A  winding  stair."  Chau- 
cer. "  The  stairs  that  mount  the  Capitol."  Shak. 

I  would  have  one  only  goodly  room  above  stairs.      Bacon. 

2.  One  step  of  a  flight  of  steps.  Britton. 
jRS"  The  phrase  a  -pair  of  stairs,  for  a  set  of  steps, 

or  ajlisrht  of  stairs,  tlioiigh  condemned  by  many  gram- 
marians, is  supported  by  respectable  authorities,  as 
Dr.  Ooldsmith,  Dr.  Barney,  Thos.  Campbell,  &c.  —  See 
Pair. 

STAlR'-CAR-PpT,  n.     A  carpet  for  stairs. 

StAiR'CASE,  n.  A  series  of  stairs  with  the  walls 
and  balustrades  enclosing  them.  Britton. 

StAiR'-HEAD,  n.  The  top  of  a  staircase.  Addison. 

StAiR'— ROD,  n.  A  rod  for  confining  a  stair  car- 
pet in  its  place.  Simmonds. 

STAtth,  n.  A  line  of  rails  on  a  stage  or  plat- 
form, generally  near  navigable  waters,  from 
■which  vessels  are  loaded.  Simmonds. 

STAITH'MAN,  n.  A  man  employed  in  weighing 
and  shipping  coals  at  a  staith.  Simmonds. 

STAKE,  n.  [A.  S.  stace ;  sticicm,  to  stick ;  Dut. 
stank ;  Frs.  <^-  Ger.  stake ;  Dan.  stage ;  Sw. 
stake;  Ic.e\.  stockr.  —  It.  steccons ;  Sp.  estaci.] 

1.  A  stick  or  piece  of  timber  fixed,  or  to  be 
fixed,  in  the  ground,  especially  by  driving. 

In  France,  the  grapes  that  make  the  wine  grow  upon  low 
vines  bound  to  small  slakes.  Bacon. 

2.  A  long  piece  of  wood,  used  in  a  palisade 
or  in  a  fence. 

A  sharpened  stake  strong  Dryas  found.  Dryden. 

3.  A  post  to  which  a  beast  is  tied  to  be  baited, 
or  to  which  a  martyr  is  bound  to  be  burned.  J. Fox. 

4.  That  which  is  pledged,  wagered,  or  put  at 
hazard ;  money  deposited  as  a  wager  or  pledge. 

The  game  was  so  contrived  that  one  particular  cast  took 

up  the  whole  slake.  Arbuthnot. 

He  ventures  little  for  so  great  a  stake.  More. 

!5.  The  state  of  being  pledged,  wagered,  or 
put  at  hazard ;  — commonly  preceded  by  at. 

Every  moment  Cato's  life 's  at  stake.  Addison. 

6.  A  small  anvil  used  on  a  bench.       Moxon. 
Stake  and  rice,  a  fence  formed  by  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground,  interwoven  with  branches  and  twigs. 

Loudon, 
STAKE,  V.a.    \i.  STAKED  ;  pp.  STAKING,  STAKED.] 

1.  To  fasten,  support,  or  defend  with  stakes. 

Stake  and  bind  up  your  weakest  plants.  EreJijn. 

2.  To  mark  the  limits  of,  by  stakes  driven,  as 
of  a  piece  of  land;  —  used  with  otct.        Clarke. 

3.  To  wager ;  to  hazard ;  to  put  to  hazard. 

The  desperate  gamester  who  had  staked  his  person  and 
liberty  on  a  last  throw  of  the  dice.  GiJibon. 

4.  To  pierce  with  a  stake,     [r.]       Spectator. 

STAKE'-FEL-LOW,  n.  One  tied  or  burnt  at  the 
same  stake  with  another.  Southey. 

STAke'-HEAD  (-bed),  n.  {Rope-making.)  A  stake 
with  wooden  pins  in  the  upper  side,  to  keep 
strands  apart.  Clar'ce. 

STAKE'-HOLD-^R,  n.  One  who  holds  stakes,  or 
with  whom  bets  are  deposited.  Booth. 

STA-lAc'TIC,         )  a.      Relating  to,   or  resem- 
STA-LAC'Tj-C.\L,  )  bling,  a  stalactite.      Derham. 

STA-LAc'T{-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
stalactite.  Phillips. 

STA-LAC'TITE,  n.;  pi.  rta-lXc'tites.  [It. 
stalattite;  Sp.  estalactitci;  Fr.  stalirtite.  —  From 
Gr.  arala^w,  to  drop,  to  drip.]  (Min.)  A  pen- 
dent mass  of  limestone  formed  in  a  limestone 
cavern  by  the  percolation,  *hrough  their  rocky 
roofs,  of  water  holding  lime  in  solution.  Dana. 

tSTAL-AC-Tl'TEf,  M.     Stalactite,       Woodward. 
STAL-AC-TIt'IC,  )  n.     Relating  to,  or  like, 

STAL-AC-tIt'I-CAL,  S  stalactites.  P.  Cyc. 

STAL-AC-TIT'1-FORM,  a.  Stalactifonn.   Wright. 

STA-LAg'MITE,  n.  [It.  stakiqmite ;  Fr.  stalag- 
mite.—  From  Gr.  <rraAay/irff,  dripping,  dropping; 
trra^.d^w,  to  drop,  to  drip.]  {Min.)  A  layer  or 
deposit  of  limestone  formed  on  the  floor  of  a 
limestone  cavern  by  evaporation  of  water  hold- 


ing lime  in  solution,  which  drops  through  the 
roof.  Dana. 

STAL-AG-MIT'IC  ?  „.     Relating  to,  or  like, 

STAL-AG-MIT'l-C.^L,  )  stalagmites.  Ure. 

STAL-AG-MIT'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  form  or 
manner  of  stalagmite."  Buckland. 

STAl'D^R,  n.     A  frame  to  set  casks  on.    Smart. 

STAlE,  a.  [Dut.  <^  Ger.  stal;  A.  S.  stal,  steal,  a 
place,  —  a  place  in  which  things  are  exposed  for 
sale.  —  Dut.  stiillen,  staellen  ;  Old  Fr.  cstaller 
(Fr.  etalcr),  to  set  upon  a  stall,  to  expose  to 
the  view  of  all  customers,  comers,  and  passen- 
gers.    RicJiardson.l 

1.  Altered  by  age,  or  worse  for  age ;  old ; 
tasteless  ;  flat.     "  The  bread  was  stale."   Swift. 

Upon  two  distant  pots  of  ale. 
Not  knowing  which  was  mild  or  stale.  Prior. 

2.  "Worn  out ;  faded  ;  decayed  ;  having  passed 
the  period  of  youth.     "A  stale  virgin."     Shak. 

3.  Used  till  of  no  esteem ;  worn  out  of  re- 
gard or  notice.  "  His  pretensions  grew  stale  for 
want  of  a  timely  opportunity."  Sioift. 

Wit  itself,  if  stale,  is  less  taking.  Grew. 

Stale  demand,  {Law.)  a  claim  which  has  been  for  a 

long  time  undemanded.  Bouvier. 

STALE,  w.     1.  Stalemate.     "  A  stefc  at  chess." 

Bacon. 

2.  t  The  form  of  a  bird  placed  or  set  up  to 
allure  a  hawk,  or  other  bird  of  prey. 

I,  like  the  hawk  that  soars  in  good  estate. 

Did  spy  a  stale.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

3.  f  Any  thing  used  to  allure  or  draw  on  ;  a 
lure  ;  a  decoy  ;  a  pretence ;  a  trick. 

This  easy  fool  must  be  my  stale,  set  up 

To  catch  the  people's  eyes.  Dryden. 

4.  t  A  Stalking  horse.  B.  Jonson. 

5.  t  A  prostitute  ;  a  strumpet.  Shak. 

6.  t  Old  beer  ;  beer  kept  vmtil  flat.    Johnson. 

7.  t  Old  urine,  particularly  of  beasts.    Stcift. 

STALE,  n.  [A.  S.  stel,  stele.']  A  handle  or  stock, 
as  of  a  rake  or  other  implement.         Mortimer. 

t  STALE,  v.  a.  To  make  stale  or  old  ;  to  wear  out. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 

Her  infinite  variety.  Shak. 

STALE,  V.  n.  [Dut.  Sf  Ger.  stallen,  to  stable,  to 
stale  ;  Dan.  stalle  ;  Sw.  sfalla.]  [i.  staled  ;  pp. 
STALING,  STALED.]  To  void  Urine,  as  a  horse 
or  other  beast.  Hudihras. 

t  STAlE'LY,  ad.   Of  old  ;  of  longtime.  B.  Jonson. 

STAlE'MATE,  n.  (Chess.)  The  position  of  a 
king  when  lie  is  not  in  check,  but  cannot  be 
moved  without  being  checked.  Agnel. 

STAle'N^SS,  n.    State  of  being  stale.    Addison. 

STAlK  (stawk),  v.n.  [A.  S.  stakan.]  [i.  stalked  ; 
pp.  stalking,  stalked.] 

1.  To  walk  softly  and  warily,  as  a  fowler  be- 
hind a  stalking-horse.  Goicer. 

The  fowler  is  employed  his  limed  twigs  to  sets 

One  underneath  his  horse  to  get  a  shoot  doth  stalk.  Drayton. 

2.  To  walk  as  on  stilts,  or  with  lofty  and 
proud  steps. 

His  monstrous  enemy 
With  sturdy  steps  came  stalking  in  his  sight.         Shak. 
With  manly  mien  he  stalked  along  the  ground.      Dryden. 

STAlk  (stSLwk),  V.  a.  To  watch  or  follow  softly 
in  order  to  seize,  as  prey. 

When  a  lion  is  very  hungry,  and  lying  in  wait,  the  sight 
of  an  animal  may  make  him  commerce  stalking  it.—  A  man, 
while  stealthily  crawling  towards  a  rhinoceros',  happened  to 
glance  behind  him,  and  found,  to  his  horror,  a  lion  stalking 
him;  he  only  escaped  by  springing  up  a  tree  like  a  cat. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  Travels. 

STALK  (stSiwk),  n.  [A.  S.  steefg,  a  column  ;  Dut. 
.steel,  a  stem,  a  stalk;  Ger.  stiel;  Dan.  stilk  ; 
Sw.  sfyeVc.  —  Gr.  ari?.c^(is,  the  trunk  of  a  tree.] 

1.  The  stem  of  a  plant,  flower,  leaf,  or  leaf- 
let ;  a  stem,  petiole,  peduncle,  or  pedicel ;  a 
spire.     "  Four  red  roses  on  a  stal'c."  Shak. 

Seven  ears  of  corn  came  up  upon  one  stalk.        Gen.  xli.  5. 

2.  The  stem  of  a  quill.  Greio. 

3.  (Arch.)  An  ornament  in  the  Corinthian 
capital  resembling  a  stalk.  Brande. 

STALK  (stawk),  71.     A  high,  proud  gait.   Spenser. 

STAlKED  (stawkt).  p.  a.     Having  a  stalk  or  stem. 

"  The  Inng-stalked  pear."  Todd. 

STAlK'PR  (stawk'^r),  n.     1.  One  who  stalks,  or 

walks  with  high,  proud  steps.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  kind  of  fishing-net.  Todd. 


STAlK'ING-HORSE  (stawk'ing-hors"),  w.  L  A 
horse,  or  the  image  or  figure  of  a  horse,  by 
which  a  fowler  hides  himself  from  the  sight  of 
the  game  in  approaching  it.  C.  Richardson. 

2.  A  term  for  some  person  or  thing  thrust 
forward  to  conceal  a  more  important  object ;  a 
pretence;  a  mask.  "Hypocrisy  is  the  devil's 
stalking-horse.  L'Estrange. 

A  fiellow  that  makes  religion  his  stalking-horse.    Old  Play. 

STAlK'L?SS  (stawk'les),  a.  Having  no  stalk  or 
stem,  as  a  flower.  Brown. 

STAlk'Y  (stawk'e),  a.  Resembling  a  stalk  ;  hard 
as  a  stalk.  Mortimer. 

STAll,  n.  [A.  S.  steal,  stal,  a  stall,  a  stable ; 
Dut.  stal;  Ger.  stall;  Dan.  staid;  Sw.  stall; 
Icel.  sta/lr.  —  W.  ystal.  —  L.  stahulum;  sto, 
stare,  to  stand ;  It.  staUa ;  Sp.  establo ;  Fr. 
stalle,  etal.  —  Sansc.  stalt,  a  place.] 

1.  A  compartment  of  a  stable,  in  which  a 
horse  or  other  beast  stands  and  is  fed ;  a  stable. 

Doth  not  each  one  of  you  . .  .  loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  from 
the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering?  Liike  xiii.  16. 

Solomon  had  four  thousand  stalls  for  horses.     2  Chron.  ix.  25. 

2.  A  bench,  form,  or  frame  on  which  any 
thing  is  exposed  for  sale. 

Cheapening  old  authors  on  a.  stall.  Swift. 

3.  A  small  house  or  shed  used  by  a  trader  or 
an  artisan.     "A  butcher's  s^a/^."  Skelton. 

4.  {Arch.)  In  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church, 
a  seat,  especially  in  the  choir  or  chancel,  for  a 
dignitary.  Brande. 

StAll,  v.  a.     [A.  S.  styllam  ;  Dut.  staHen.]     [i. 

stalled  ;  pp.   STALLING,  STALLED.] 

1.  To  place  or  keep  in  a  stable  or  stall. 

Where  King  Latinus  then  his  oxen  stalled.         Dryden. 

2.  To  place  ;  to  install.  "  Amid  his  ledgers 
stalled."  Thomson. 

3.  t  To  forestall.  Massinger. 

4.  To  set  fast,  as  a  cart  in  a  slough.   Burton. 

5.  To  satiate  ;  to  fatten.  [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

ST  All,  v.  n.     1.  t  To  dwell ;  to  live  ;  to  inhabit. 

We  could  not  stall  together  in  the  world.  Shak. 

2.  To  kennel,  as  dogs.  Johnson. 

STALL'AqiE,  n.  1.  {Eng.  Law.)  The  liberty  or 
right  of  erecting  stalls  in  fairs  or  markets  :  —  a 
duty  paid  for  the  liberty  of  having  stalls  in  a 
fair  or  market,  or  of  removing  them  from  one 
place  to  another.  Burrill. 

2.  t  Laystall ;  dung ;  compost.  Johnsmi, 

fSTAL-LA'TION,  M.     Installation.        Cavendish. 

STAlL'— FED,  p.  a.  Fed  or  fattened  in  a  stall,  or 
with  dry  feed.  '  "  Stall-fed  oxen."      Arbuthnot. 

STAll'-FEED,  t).  a.  \i.  stall-fed;  pp.  stall- 
feeding,  STALL-FED.]  To  feed  or  fatten  in  a 
stall,  or  with  dry  feed.  Chapman. 

S'I'ALL'-FEED-ING,  n.  The  act  of  feeding  cattle 
with  dry  fodder,  or  in  stalls  or  stables.  Brande. 

STAlL'ION  (staryiin),  n.  [It.  Stallone;  Old  Fr. 
stalon  ;  Fr.  etalon.  —  Old  Eng.  stalaunt.  —  From 
stall.  Serenins.l  A  horse  not  castrated ;  an  en- 
tire horse ;  a  horse  kept  for  mares.  Temple. 

STAL'LON,  w.    A  scion  ;  a  cutting.       Ilolinshed. 

STAll'-READ-^R,  n.  One  who  reads  books  on 
a  stall.  Milton. 

STAL'WART,  a.  Strong;  stout;  lusty;  brave; 
stal  worth.  —  See  Stalworth.  Roget. 

STAl' WORTH  (stai'wUrth),  a.  [Scot,  stalwart.— 
Perhaps  from  A.  S.  stal-ferhth,  a  man  of  iron 
mood,  llickes.  —  Perhaps  from  A.  S.  stal-wcorth, 
worth  taking  or  stealing.  Jamieso?i.]  Stout; 
strong ;  robust ;  brave  ;  stalwart.  R.  Gloucester. 

His  stalworth  steed  the  champion  stout  bestrode.  Fairfax. 
eS'  Written  botli  stalworth  and  stalwart.     "  The 
form  stalwortli  is  getting  ground."     Smart. 

t  STAl'WORTH-HOOD  (-hfld),  n.  Strength  ;  stout- 
ness ;  stalworthness.  Robert  of  Gloucester. 

t  ST  A  L' WORTH-NESS.  n.  Stoutness;  robust- 
ness ;  bravery  ;  stalworthhood.  Wickliffe. 

STA'MEJf,  n. ;  pi.  stAm'i-na.  [L.  stamen,  from 
Gr.  arfinMv ;  tcTtjui,  to  stand.] 

1.  The  warp  in  the  ancient  upright  loom  at 
which  the  weaver  stood  upright  instead  of  sit- 
ting. Hist,  of  the  Roiml  Society. 

2.  A  thread.     [A  Latinism.]        Richardson. 
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3.  Texture ;  foundation  ;  basis.  Toiler. 

4.  pi.  The  first  or  fixed  principles  of  nny 
thin^,  or  that  part  or  element  of  any  thinj; 
which  p;ivea  it  strength  and  solidity  ;  —  particu- 
larly the  solids  of  the  human  body.       johuxon. 

A  prcroiKiitlve  that  had  inniilili'il  into  U»  original  tinmina 
irreilatlblv  principle!  of  decay  and  dtanulution.  liurkf. 

STA'MgN,  M.  [L.  —  See.Sr-4.WKA'.]  pi.  stX'mpn^. 
(Bot.)  A  part  of  a  flower  consisting  of  the  fila- 
ment, or  stalk,  and  the  anther,  which  contains 
the  pollen,  or  fertilizing  powder.  Gray. 

Kir^n  tliiH  »onae  stamen  is  An);Iicized,  and  takes 
a  regular  En)j[li.sh  plural. 

STA'MgNKD  (-in?iid),  p.  a.    Having  stamens. 
ST.\ '  M I N,  n.  A  slight  sort  of  woollen  cloth.  Chavcer. 
STJm'IJV.^,  n.  pi.    See  Stamen. 
BTAm'I-NAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  stamens.     Craig. 

BTAM'J-NATE,  v.  a.  To  endue  with  stamina  or 
first  principles.  BibUoth.    Bibl. 

STAm'1-NATE,  rt.  {Bot.)  Consisting  of,  or  fur- 
nished with,  stamens.  Loudon. 

STA-MIN'P-oCs,  a.  [L.  staminevs.']  1.  Consist- 
ing of  threads.  Johnson. 
2.  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to,  or  having,  stamens; 
as,  "  Stamiticous  flowers."  Miller. 

STAM-I-NTf'PR-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  stamen,  and  L. 
fero,  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  Bearing  or  having  sta- 
mens. Loudon. 

StJ-MJ-JVO'DI-  &M,  n.  [Low  L.,  from  Eng.  sta- 
men,  and  Gr.  ulio.,  form.]  {Bot.)  An  abortive 
stamen,  or  an  organ  resembling  an  abortive  sta- 
men. Henslow. 

STAM'MPL",  n.     1.  A  species  of  red  color  paler 

than  scarlet.  B.  Jmison. 

2.  A  great  clumsy  horse.  [Local.]       Wrijht. 

SrAM'MpL.ff.  Of  a  pale  reddish  color.  Beari.  S;  Fl. 

STAm'MPR,  r.  n.  [A.  S.  stamer,  a  stammerer; 
Dnt.  stamelen,  to  stammer;  Ger.  stammeln; 
"Dan.  stamme;  S\\.  stamnia.']  [i.  stammered  ; 
pp.  STAMMERi.vo,  STAMMEUEi).]  To  speak  or 
pronounce  with  hindered  or  obstructed  utterance 
or  articulation ;  to  have  a  spasmodic  impedi- 
ment of  speech ;  to  stutter ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  falter. 

I  would  thou  couldst  rtammer,  that  thou  miglitst  pour  out 
of  thy  mouth,  ns  wine  conies  out  of  a  narrow-mouthed  bot- 
tle, either  too  much  at  once,  or  none  at  all.  Sliak. 

Syn.  — See  Hesitate. 

STAM'MpR,  V.  a.  To  pronounce  with  hesitation, 
or  imperfectly.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

STAm'MIP;U,  w.  An  involuntary  interruption  of 
utterance,  arising  from  difficulty,  and  often  total 
inability  to  pronounce  certain  syllables,  the  or- 
gans of  speech  being  frequently  affected  with 
spasm  in  the  effort  to  speak  ;  a  stutter.  P.  Cyc. 

STAM'M^R-PR,  n.  One  who  stammers  or  stut- 
ters ;  a  stutterer.  Bp.  Taylor. 

8TAM'MeR-!NG,  n.  The  act  or  habit  of  one  who 
stammers ;  a  spasmodic  impediment  in  speech  ; 
a  stuttering.  Bp.  Taylor. 

STAm'MPR-ING,  j9.  a.  That  stammers;  hesitat- 
ing in  speech;  stuttering.  Dryden. 

8TAm'MPR-T\G-LY,  ad.  In  a  stammering  man- 
ner ;  with  stops  or  hesitation  in  speech.  Blount. 

STAMP,  r.  a.  [Dut.  ^r  Ger.  stampen ;  Dan.  atnmne  ; 
Sw.  stamjKi.  —  It.  slanip'ire ;  Sp.  estampar ;  Fr. 
estamper.']       [i.     stamped  ;    pp.     stamping, 

STAMPED.] 

1.  To  strike  or  beat  forcibly  by  thrusting  the 
foot  down  upon .  "  He  fumes,  he  stares,  he 
stamps  the  ground."  Dryden. 

2.  To  pound  or  beat,  as  in  a  mortar.     Baron. 

I  took  your  »in,  the  cnlf  which  ye  had  made,  and  burnt  it 
with  tire,  and  stamiied  it,  and  ground  it  very  snMll. 

Deut.  ix.  21. 

3.  To  impress  or  imprint  with  some  mark, 
character,  or  figure ;  to  mark.  South. 

There,  ftamiKd  with  arms,  Xewca«tle  fhines  complete.  Pojif. 

4.  To  fix  by  impressing;  to  impress. 

Out  of  mere  ambition,  you  have  made 
Your  holy  hat  be  ttami>e<l  on  the  king's  coin.  Shak. 

Ood  .  . .  has  rtnmiiril  no  original  characters  on  our  niin<l» 
wherein  we  may  reiul  his  being.  Locke. 

5.  To  mint ;  to  coin  ;  to  form.  Shak. 

8TAMP,  v.  n.  To  strike  the  foot  or  feet  suddenly 
and  forcibly  downward.  Addison. 

They  got  to  the  top.  whirh  was  flat  and  even,  and,  Mnmfi- 
ing  upon  it,  they  found  it  was  hollow.  .'iirij't. 


STAmP,  n.     [Dut.,  Ger.,  *  Dan.  stempel.  —  It. 
stampa  ;  Sp.  estampa  ;  Fr.  eatampe."] 

1.  An  instrument  for  making  impressions. 

Dryden. 


"V  is  gold  so  pure, 
It  cannot  bear  the  rtom/j  without  alloy. 

2.  A  mark  impressed  ;  an  impression, 


And,  like  his  utaiiiii,  makes  basest  metuls  poM.        Dryden. 

3.  A  thing  stamped  or  marked. 

Hanging  a  golden  ttamji  about  their  necks.  Shak. 

4.  A  picture  made  by  impression. 

Very  curious  ttamjti  of  the  several  edifices.        Addison. 

5.  A  mark  set  on  any  thing  for  which  a  duty 
is  paid  to  the  government,  as  on  paper  or 
parchment.  Sicift. 

6.  Make  ;  cast ;  form  ;  character.  "  One  of 
his  own  stamp."  Addison. 

7.  Reputation  derived  from  some  attestation  ; 
—  authority;  currency;  current  value. 

The  common  people  do  not  judge  of  vice  or  virtue  by  mo- 
rality, or  the  immorality,  so  much  as  by  the  »laiuj>  that  is  set 
upon  it  by  men  of  figure.  V Ettranue. 

8.  {Metallurgy.)  A  machine  for  crushing 
ores  ;  a  stamping-mill.  Clarke. 

Syn.  —  ^ee  Mark. 

STAMP'-AcT,  n.  An  act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment imposing  a  duty  on  deeds,  contracts, 
agreements,  papers  in  law  proceedings,  bills  and 
notes,  letters,  receipts,  newspapers,  cards,  dice, 
&c.,  on  which  a  stamp  is  impressed  in  token  of 
the  payment  of  the  duty.  Graham. 

STAMP'-CQL-L6cT'OR,  n.  A  collector  or  re- 
ceiver of  stamp-duties.  Simmonds. 

STAmP'-DU-TV,  n.  A  duty  imposed  by  the  British 
Parliament  on  deeds,  bills,  receipts,  newspapers, 
cards,  dice,  &c.,  on  which  a  stamp  is  impressed 
in  token  of  its  payment.  lirande. 

STAM-PEDE',  n.     [Sp.  estampida.'] 

1.  A  sudden  flight  and  scampering  of  horses 
or  cattle  on  the  western  prairies  of  the  United 
States.  Kendall. 

2.  A  hurried  flight,  as  of  persons.  Judd. 

STAM-PEDE',  v.  a.  To  cause  to  scamper  oft' in  a 
fright,  as  horses  or  cattle.  H.  Greeley. 

STAmP'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  stamps.  Carew. 

2.  An  instrument  for  stamping  ;  a  stamp. 

STAmP'h6AD,  n.  An  iron  weight  or  head  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  the  wooden  rod  worked  in 
the  stamping  machine.  Ansted. 

STAMP'lNG-M.A-<;;HFNE',n.  A  machine  or  appa- 
ratus for  stamping  metals.  Urc. 

STA.MP'ING-MILL.m.  {Metallurgy.)  A  machine, 
consisting  of  several  movable  pillars  of  wood, 
for  crushing  or  bruising  ores.  lire. 

STAmP'— NOTE,  n.  A  memorandum  delivered  by 
a  shipper  of  goods  to  the  searcher,  whicn,  when 
stamped  by  him,  allows  the  goods  to  be  sent  by 
lighter  to  the  ship,  and  is  the  captain's  author- 
ity for  receiving  them  on  board.         Simmonds. 

STAMP'-OF-FJCE,  n.  An  office  where  stamps  are 
delivered.     [England.]  Maunder. 

+  ST  An,  an  ancient  termination  of  the  superla- 
tive degree  ;  as  in  Athels/a/i,  most  noble  ;  Bet- 
stui,  the  best ;  Leof«'a;i,  the  dearest ;  "Dwnstan, 
the  highest.  Gibson. 

STANCH,  r.  a.  [Sp.  &  Port,  estancar ;  Old  Fr. 
e.stancher ;  Fr.  ttancher.  —  From  L.  stagno,  to 
make  stagnant.  Richardson.^  [».  STANCHED  ; 
pp.  stanching,  stanched.] 

1.  To  stop  or  hinder  from  r'mning,  as  blood. 

lie  stoppoth  the  orifice  again  with  mud,  and  so  ftmirhrth 
the  blood  iind  henleth  up  the  wound.  llnlland. 

2.  tTo  extinguish,  as  fire  '~r  flame.     Goiccr. 

STANCH,  t?.  n.     To  stop  or  cease  from  flowing. 
Immediately  her  issue  of  blood  ttancheil.        Luke  viii.  M. 

STANCH,  a.  1.  Strong;  firm;  sound;  stotit. 
"  Stanchrr  vessels."  Boyle. 

2.  Firm  or  sound  in  principle  or  conduct ; 
steadv  ;  constant;  trusty.     "  A  stanch  church- 
man.      Addison.    "  Stanrhest  friends."    Knox. 
Stanch  hnitnd,  n  hound  that  follows  the  scent  with- 
out error  or  remissness.  SomerciUt. 

fSTANCH,  «.  That  which  stanches  or  extin- 
guishes. Poems  of  I'ncertain  Authors. 

STANCH'  pR,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stanches 
or  stops,  as  blood.  Shenrood. 


STAN'jPHIQN  (ii«n'(ihun),  n.     [Old  Fr.  estanfon 
Fr.  etan^n.  —  See  >>tanch.J 

1.  {Arch.)  A  timber  supporting  one  of  the 
main  posts  of  a  roof;  —  one  of  the  vertical  bars 
of  a  window,  a  screen,  a  railing,  &c.       BriUon. 

2.  (.Vrt«/.)  An  upright  poht  supporting  a 
beam  :  —  an  upriuht  piece  of  timber  Hu])porting 
the  bulwarks  and  the  rail,  and  reaching  auwnto 
the  bends,  by  the  side  of  the  timber  to  which  it 
is  bolted :  — any  fixed,  upright  support,  as  of  an 
awning,  or  for  the  man-ropes.  Datui. 

STANCH  'Lp.«<S,  a.  That  cannot  be  stanched  ;  in- 
satiable.    "  Stanchlesa  avarice."  Shale. 

STANCH'N^SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  stanch; 
stoutness ;  firmness ;  soundness.  Boyle. 

STAND,  V.  n.  [M.  Goth.  &  A.  S.  standan  ;  Dut 
ataayi;  Ger.  stehen;  Dan.  atane;  Sw.  ati', 
Icel.  atanda;  Scot.  atan.  —  Gr.  lanj^u'L.  sto, 
stana ;  It.  atare ;  Sp.  &  Port,  eataro.  —  Uuss. 
atogu ;  Polish  stoie.  —  Sansc.  ata,  atidaha  ;  Pers. 
astaden.'] 

1.  To  be  upon  the  feet  in  an  erect  position  ; 
not  to  sit,  kneel,  or  lie. 

He.  leaping  up,  nlood  and  walked,  and  entered  with  them 
into  the  temuie.  AcU  Ui.  H. 

The  absolution  to  be  pronounced  by  the  priest  alone  ttand- 
ing,  the  i>eople  still  kneeling.  Commm  frayrr. 

2.  To  be  or  become  erect,  or  in  an  upright 
posture.  "  A  field  of  standing  com."  Drayton. 

M:ite  and  amoxed.  my  hair  with  horror  s(oo4.      Drytlem. 

3.  To  continue,  remain,  or  endure  erect  or 
upright ;  not  to  fall ;  not  to  be  demolished,  sub- 
verted, or  overthrown. 

A  li\ing  temple,  built  by  faith  to  ttand.  Vilttm. 

To  tiand  or  fall. 
Free  in  thine  own  arbitrament  it  lies.  MiUou. 

4.  To  be  placed  or  situated  ;  to  have  location. 

This  poet's  tomb  ttood  on  the  other  side  of  Naples,  which 
looks  towards  Vesuvio.  Additon. 

5.  To  Stop  ;  to  halt ;  not  to  move  or  go  for- 
ward.    "  Stand,  and  unfold  yourself."       Shak. 

Mortal,  who  this  forbidden  path 
In  arms  presum'st  to  tread,  I  charge  thee  ttcatd. 
And  tell  thy  name.  Dryden. 

6.  To  be  stationary  ;  not  to  advance  or  recede. 

At  what  part  of  nature  will  they  fteutdf  Pope. 

7.  To  be  stagnant ;  to  stagnate ;  not  to  flow. 

Where  Ufens  glides  along  the  lowly  lands. 

Or  the  black  water  of  Pomptina  rtiimlr.  Dryden, 

8.  To  remain  ;  to  abide  ;  to  continue. 

If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  wilt  eat  no  flesh  while 

the  world  ulundelh.  1  Cor.  viii.  l.T. 

Stanit  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men.      I  C4>r.  xvi.  13. 

9.  To  be  in  a  state  of  firmness  or  fixedness. 

Commonwealths  by  virtue  ever  irfoorf.  /torie*. 

Mv  mind  on  Its  own  centre  rtnndt  unmoved. 
Aiid  stablj  as  the  fabric  of  the  world.  Dryden. 

10.  To  be  in  a  state  or  posture  of  resistance, 
defence,  or  hostility. 

From  enemies  Heaven  keep  your  majesty  i 
And,  when  they  stand  against  you.  may  they  fUl.      Shak. 
The  king  granted  the  Jews  which  were  in  every  city  to 
ttauil  tiir  their  life.  Esther  viii.  11. 

11.  To  stay ;  to  keep  a  position ;  not  to  fly, 
retire,  yield,  or  give  way. 

Staml'.  the  ground 's  your  own,  my  braves.  Pirrpont. 

12.  To  be  placed  with  regard  to  order  or  rank ; 
to  be  ranked ;  to  have  rank  ;  to  rank. 

Amongst  liquids  endued  with  this  quality  of  relaxing, 
warm  water  slund.-  first.  Artmthnot. 

1'heologv  would  truly  enlarge  the  mind,  were  it  studied 
with  that  freedom  and  that  sacred  charity  which  it  teaches; 
let  this,  therefore,  always  stand  chief.  Walts. 

13.  To  be  in  any  particular  state ;  to  be,  — 
emphatically  expressed.  "  I  »ifl«</ dishonored." 
Shak.     "  I  stand  resigned."     Dryden. 

He  [God]  neither  rt€inds  in  need  of  logic  nor  uses  IL     Baker. 

14.  To  have  validity  or  force  ;  not  to  be  void. 
"  The  judgment  must  btand."  Botirier. 

No  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand.  Shak. 

15.  To  consist ;  to  have  its  being  or  essence. 

Sacrifices  . . .  which  »/oorf  only  in  meats  and  drinks,  Ifeb.ix.V>. 

16.  To  have  a  place  or  position.  Shak. 

This  excellent  man.  who  stood  not  upon  the  advantage- 
ground  before,  provukwl  men  of  all  qualities.  Clarmilom. 

17.  To  be  with  regard  to  state  of  mind.  "  1 
stand  in  doubt  of  you."  Gal.  iv.  20.  "  Stand 
in  awe,  and  sin  not."    Ps.  iv.  4. 

18.  To  depend ;  to  rest ;  to  have  support. 

This  reply  stnndrth  all  by  conjectures  WhilgifL 

The  truth,  and  the  ground  it  stojuts  on.  Locke, 

19.  To  sticceed  ;  to  be  approved  or  acquitted. 

Readers  by  ^fhose  judgment  I  would  stand  or  M\.     Addison. 
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20.  To  place  one's  self;  to  be  placed. 

I  stooa  between  the  Lord  and  you  at  that  time.    Deut.  v.  5. 

21.  To  otfer  one's  self  as  a  candidate. 

He  stood  to  be  elected  one  of  the  proctors.  Walton. 

22.  To  be  with  respect  to  chance.      Addison. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  practice  at  the  b^,  and 
ttooil  fair  for  the  first  vacancy  on  the  bench.  Rowe. 

23.  To  be  satisfied  or  convinced. 

Though  Pag2  be  a  genuine  fool,  and  stand  so  firmly  on  his 
wife's  frailty.  tihak. 

24.  To  insist ;  —  followed  by  on  or  upon. 
"  To  stand  upon  every  point."       2  Mace.  ii.  30. 

I  never  stood  on  ceremonies.  Sliak. 

25.  To  be  exposed  ;  —  used  with  in.  "  To 
stand  in  the  taunt  of  one."  Shak. 

26.  To  persist ;  to  persevere :  to  hold  out. 

Never  stand  in  e  lie  when  thou  art  accused.      £p.  Taylor. 

27.  To  adhere ;  to  abide  ;  to  cling. 

Despair  would  stand  to  the  sword.  Daniel. 

28.  To  hold  a  course,  as  at  sea. 

From  the  same  parts  of  heaven  his  navy  stands.     Drj/den. 
Full  fbr  the  port  the  Ithacensians  stand.  Fope. 

29.  To  have  direction  ;  to  be  directed. 

The  wand  did  not  really  staMt  to  the  metals.  Boyle. 

30.  To  be  to  one  with  respect  to  expense, 
cost,  or  value.  Carew. 

31.  {Law.)  To  remain  as  it  is  ;  to  remain  in 
force ;  to  be  valid. 

Pleadings  demurred  to,  and  held  good,  are  allowed  to 
Ktand.  BwrUl. 

32.  {Law.)  To  appear  in  court.  Burrill. 
To  stand  by,  to  stand  or  be  near  ;  to  bo  present 

without  being  an  actor.  "  Standing  by  when  Richard 
killed  her  son."  Shak. —  To  put  aside  with  disre- 
gard. "  Tile  commands  stand  by."  Decay  of  Chr, 
Piety.  —  To  assist ;  to  defend  ;  to  support ;  not  to  de- 
sert. ''  You'll  stand  by  me."  Dryden.  —  To  rest  in  ; 
to  repose  on.  Pope.  —  (JVaiit.^  an  order  signifying  to 
l>e  prepared.  Dana,  To  stand  for,  t(,"  be  representa- 
tive of ;  to  be  in  the  place  of.  "  Their  language,  being 
scanty,  had  no  words  in  it  to  stand  for  a  thousand." 
Locke.  —  To  support ;  to  defend  ;  to  be  on  the  side  of 
"  Freedom  we  all  stand  for."  B.  Jonson,  —  Sta;id 
fast,  (Md.)  an  order  for  some  part  of  a  line  or  column 
to  remain  standing  while  the  rest  are  moving.  Stoc 
queler.  —  To  stand  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance.  "  Stand 
off,  and  at  me  take  my  fill  of  death."  Dryden.  —  Not 
to  comply.  Shak.  —  To  forbear  intimacy;  to  keep 
one's  self  aloof.  "  Though  nothing  can  be  more  lion  - 
orable  than  an  acquaintance  with  God,  we  stand  off 
from  it."  Mterbary.  —  To  appear  prominent  or  pro- 
tuberant ;  to  have  relief.  "  Picture  is  best  when  it 
standeth  off  as  if  it  were  carved."  Wotton. —  To 
stand  on,  (^J^aut.)  to  continue  a  course.  Brande. —  To 
stand  out,  to  be  prominent  or  protuberant.  "  Their 
eyes  stand  out."  Ps.  Ixxiii.  7.  —  To  persist  in  resist- 
ance or  opposition  ;  not  to  comply,  assent,  or  recede. 
"  While  you  stand  oat  upon  these  traitorous  terms." 
B.  .foason.  —  To  stand  to  any  thin^,  to  remain  fixed  in 
pur|>ose  or  opinion.  "  ,  will  stand  to  it,  that  this  is  his 
sense."  Stillin^fieet.  —  To  abide  by;  to  adhere  to. 
"  T*!)  .-(tan^i  to  the  award  of  my  enemies."  Dryden.— 
To  submit  to  ;  to  obey.  "  To  stand  to  the  order  of  a 
court."  Burrill. — To  ply.  Dryden. —  To  stand  under, 
to  undergo  ;  to  sustain  ;  to  endure.  Shak.  —  To  stand 
up,  to  assume  an  erect  posture,  as  a  person  ;  to  rise  from 
sitting.  Johnson. — To  rise  to  one's  feet,  in  order  to 
obtain  notice.  "  When  the  accusers  stood  up."  Jlcts 
XXV.  18. — To  make  a  party.  "When  we  stood  up 
about  the  corn  "  Shak  —  To  stand  up  for,  to  defend  ; 
to  support  ;  to  sustain;  to  justify. —  Tn  stand  uiion, 
to  concern  ;  'o  interest.  "  Does  it  not  stand  tliem 
\ipnn  to  examine  upon  what  grounds  they  presume  it 
to  be  a  revelation  from  God'-'  Locke.  —  To  valu'^ ; 
to  pride  one's  self  on.  "  We  highly  esteem  and  stand 
much  upon  our  birth."  Ray. — To  insist.  '■'■Stand 
upon  security."  Shak.  —  To  stand  with,  to  be  consist- 
ent with.  "  It  stood  with  reason  that  they  should  be 
rewarded  liberally."  Davies. —  To  stand  tna-ether,  to 
be  consistent.  [R.]  Felton. —  To  stand  in  hand,  to  be 
important,  necessary,  or  advantageous  ;  to  behoove. ' 
Hu  loway. 

Syn.  —  To  stand,  stop,  halt,  rest,  stay,  and  statrnate, 
all  imply  absence  of  motion.  To  stand  \<  the  most 
general  of  these  terms,  and  signifies  simply  not  to 
move  ;  to  stop  or  to  halt  is  to  cease  to  move.  To  stan- 
■rni'e  is  applied  to  liquids.  Water  stands  in  low  grounds 
till  it  stagnates.  A  manor  a  horse  stands  when  erect 
and  no:  moving,  stops  on  a  journey,  halts  on  a  march, 
rests  from  labor,  and  stays  at  home. 

STAND,  ».  a.  1.  To  endure;  to  sustain:  to  re- 
ceive or  resist  without  yielding  or  receding ; 
to  withstand.  "  We  stand  much  hazard."  Shak. 

Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his  breast. 

Dryden. 
2.  To   abiae .  to   await ;  to  submit  to. 

Bid  him  disband  the  legions, 

Snbmit  his  actions  to  the  public  censure. 

And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  senate.     Addison. 


3.  To  cause  to  stand ;  to  place  in  an  upright 
position  ;  as,  "To  stand  an  image  on  a  shelf." 

To  stand  one's  ground,  to  keep  or  maintain  the 
ground  or  position  one  has  taken  ;  not  to  be  overcome 
or  compelled  to  retreat  or  retract.  Dryden. 

STAND,  n.  1.  The  act  of  standing  or  stopping; 
a  stop  ;  a  halt. 

The  Earl  of  Northampton  followed  the  horse  so  •losely, 
that  they  made  a  staTid,  when  he  furiously  charged  and  rout- 
ed them.  Clarendon. 
At  every  turn  she  made  a  little  stand.  Dryden. 

2.  A  place  where  one  stands  or  remains  ;  a 
station ;  a  post ;  a  position  ;  —  rank. 

I  took  my  stand  upon  an  eminence.  Addison. 

Then  from  his  lofty  stand  on  that  liigli  tree 
Down  he  alights  among  the  s|)ortfiil  nerds.  Hilton. 

Father,  since  your  fortune  did  attain 

So  high  a  stand,  I  mean  not  to  descend.  Daniel. 

3.  Interruption ;  cessation  ;  stop ;  stand-still. 

There  will  ensue  presently  a  great  stand  of  trade.    Bacon. 

4.  The  act  of  opposing  or  resisting.       Shak. 

5.  The  farthest  or  extreme  point ;  a  point 
from  which  the  next  motion  is  regressive. 

In  the  beginning  of  summer  the  days  are  at  a  stand,  with 
little  variation  of  length  or  shortness.  Dryden. 

6.  Difficulty;  perplexity;  hesitation.  "To 
put  a  body  to  a  stand."  U Estrange. 

Then  you  are  at  a  stand.  Locke. 

7.  A  table  or  frame  on  which  vessels  or  other 
things  are  placed ;  a  small  table. 

After  supper,  a  stand  was  brought  in,  with  a  brass  vessel 
full  of  wine,  of  which  he  that  pleased  might  drink.    Dryden. 

8.  That  on  which  any  thing  stands  or  rests 
for  support,  as  a  desk  or  rest  for  music,  news- 
papers, &c.  Simmonds. 

9.  An  erection  with  seats  for  spectators  or 
the  judges  on  a  race-course,  &c.         Simmonds. 

10.  A  counter  in  a  bazaar,  or  a  stall  in  a 
market,  &c.  Simmonds. 

11.  A  station  or  place  where  carriages  wait 
to  be  hired,  Simmonds. 

12.  A  weight  for  pitch  from  two  and  one  half 
to  three  hundred  pounds.  Simmonds. 

13.  A  young,  unpolled  tree.    [Eng.]   Wright, 
Stand  of  arms,  (Mil.)  a  complete  set  of  arms  for  one 

soldier.  Storqueler. 

STAND'.^RD,  n.  [A.  S.  standard,  a  flag  or  ban- 
ner; Dut.  standnard;  Ger.  standarte-,  Dan. 
standart ;  Sw.  standar.  —  It.  stendardo  ;  Sp. 
estandarte  ;  Fr   ttendard.  —  See  Stand.] 

1.  An  ensign  or  flag  in  war ;  a  kind  of  banner 
borne  as  a  signal  for  the  junction  of  the  several 
troops  belonging  to  the  same  body.    Stocqtteler. 

His  armies,  in  the  following  day. 

On  those  fair  plains  their  standards  proud  display.    Fair/ax. 

2.  An  officer  who  carries  a  standard  ;  a  stand- 
ard-bearer ;  an  ensign,     [ii.]  Shak. 

3.  That  by  which  quantity  or  quality  is  fixed, 
regulated,  estimated,  or  valued  ;  a  test  or  rule 
of  measure  or  quality  ;  criterion. 

The  sfanrford  whereby  I  give  judgment.        Woodward. 

By  tlie  present  standard  of  the  coinage,  sixty-two  shillings 

are  coined  out  of  one  pound  weight  of  silver.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  A  standing  tree  or  stem ;  a  tree  not  sup- 
ported or  attached  to  a  wall.  Bacon. 

In  France,  part  of  their  gardens  is  laid  out  for  flowers,  oth- 
ers for  fruits;  some  standards,  some  against  walls.      Temple. 

5.  An  upright  timber,  as  of  a  scaffold  ;  —  an 
upright  part  upon  which  a  piece  of  machinery, 
or  any  part  of  it,  rests.  Francis. 

6.  A  solid  measure  for  hewn  timber,  varying 
in  different  countries  Simmonds. 

7.  {Naval  Arch.)  An  inverted  knee  placed 
above  the  deck,  instead  of  beneath  it.       Dina. 

8.  {Bot.)  The  upper  petal  of  a  papilionaceous 
corolla;  vexillum  ;<  banner.  Gray. 

9.  {Mining.)  The  market  price  of  copper. 
Syn. —  Standard,  flag,  ensign,  and  colors,  axe  all 

employed  to  denote  a  badge,  sign,  or  sign;il  under 
which  men  are  united  for  some  common  purpose  ;  and 
they  are  used  with  respect  to  the  army  and  navy  of  a 
country  or  nation  ;  as  the  natifmal  standard,  flag,  en- 
sisn,  or  colors.  Flag  is  a  generic  term  ;  a  streamer  is 
a  floating  flag;  3  pennant  or  pennon  a  small  flag  — 
See  Criterion,  Model. 

STAnD'ARD,  a.  Being  a  standard  in  quantity, 
measure,  or  quality  Holder. 

STAnD'ARD-BeAr'PR,  «.  {Mil.)  An  officer  who 
bears  a  standard  or  ensign.  Spectator. 

STAnd'CROP,  n.     A  kind  of  herb.      Ainsworth. 

t  STA.\D'5I-,  n.    A  tree  of  long  standing.    Howell. 


STAnd'^R,  n.   1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stands. 
2.  A  tree  that  has  stood  long.  Ascham. 

Stander  up,  one  who  takes  a  side.  South, 

STAnD'5R-BY,  n.  One  who  stands  near  ;  a  spec- 
tator ;  a  bystander,     [r.]  Baxter. 

STAnd'^R-GRAss,  n.  A  name  given  by  the  old 
botanists  to  some  species  of  orchis.       Fletcher. 

STAND' JNG,  p.  a.  1.  That  stands  ;  fixed  ;  settled  ; 
established  ;  not  temporary  ;  standard ;  perma- 
nent,    "'i^he  standi?ig  measure."  Locke. 

The  common  standing  rules  of  the  gospel.  Atterbury. 

2.  Lasting ;  permanent ;  not  transient  or 
transitory.     "  A  standing  crimson."      Addison. 

3.  Stagnant ;  not  running  or  flowing.  Milton. 

From  standing  lake  to  tripping  ebb.  Milton. 

4.  Remaining  erect;  not  cut  down.  "The 
standing  corn  of  the  Philistines."    Jiidg.  xvi.  5. 

Standing  army,  a  regular  army  kept  in  constant  ser- 
vice, as  distinct  from  militia.  Temple. —  Standing 
rigjring,  (^JVaut.)  stationary  rigging,  as  shrouds,  stays, 
backstays,  &c.     Dana. 

STAnd'}NG,  n.     1.    Continuance  ;  duration. 

Your  fortune  had  enabled  you  to  have  continued  longer 
in  the  university,  till  you  were  often  years'  standing.    Hwift. 

2.  A  Station  ;  a  place  to  stand  in. 

I  will  provide  you  a  good  standing  to  see  his  entry.       Bacon. 

3.  Power  or  ability  to  stand.  Ps.  Ixix.  2. 

4.  Rank  ;  condition  ;  estimation.       Johnson. 

5.  A  stall  in  a  market,  or  on  the  foot-pave- 
ment in  a  street.  Simmo7ids. 

6.  A  workman's  loom  in  the  lower  flat  or 
story  of  a  factory.  Simmonds. 

StAnd'ISH,  n.     A  stand  for  pen  and  ink.    Wotton. 

STAND'-POINT,  71.  [Ger.  sta7id-punct.']  Place  of 
standing  ;  position  ;  point  of  view.        Ec.  Rev. 

STAND'— STILL,  71.  A  standing  or  stopping  with- 
out motion  ;  a  state  of  rest.  Carpenter. 

Commerce  was  at  a  perfect  stand-still.  Ec.  Rev. 

STANE,  n.     [A.  S.  sta7i.']     A  stone.     [Soot,  and 

north  of  England.]  Ja7nieson.     Todd. 

STAng,  n.  [A.  S.  stcejig,  steng,  sty7ig  ;  Dut.  stang ; 
Ger.  stange;  Dan.  sia7ig ;  Sw.  stang-l 

1.  t  A  measure  of  land  ;  a  perch.  Swiff. 

2.  A  long  bar  or  pole  ;  the  shaft  of  a  cart. 
[Scot,  and  local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

To  ride  the  stang,  is  to  be  mounted  on  a  strong  pole, 
borne  on  men's  shoulders,  and  carried  about  from 
place  to  place.  [Scot,  and  local,  Eng.]  See  Skim- 
MINUTON.  Callander. 

STAng,  I',  n.  [A.  S.  sti7igan,  to  sting.]  To  thrill 
with  acute  pain.  [Scot,  and  local,  Eng.]   Grose. 

STANG'-BAlL,  n.  Two  half-bullets  joined  to- 
gether  by  a  bar ;  bar-shot.  Crabb. 

STAN'HOPE,  w.  Alight,  open,  two-wheeled  pleas- 
ure carriage  ;  —  so  named  from  its  inventor, 
Earl  Statihope.  Sat.  Mag. 

STAn'HOPE-PRESS,  n.  A  printing  press  invented 
by  Earl  Stanhope.  Simmonds. 

fSTAN'I^L-Ry,  w.     Base  falconry.        Alimo7iy. 

t  STAnK,  a.    Weak  ;  worn  out.  Spenser. 

StAnk,  v.  n.  [Sw.  Goth.  sta7ika.'\  To  pant  or 
gasp  for  breath  ;  to  sigh.   [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

STAnk  (stSngk,  82),  n.  [From  L.  stag7ium,  a  pool. 
Ruddima7i.'\ 

1.  +  A  pool  or  pond  of  water.  Chalmers. 

2.  A  bank  to  stop  water.  [Local,  Eng.]  Bailey. 

STAnk  (stangk),  p.  from  sti7ik.     See  Stink, 

STAN'N  .^-RY,  n.     [L.  stannum,  tin.] 

1.  A  tin-mine  :  — the  tin-mines  of  a  district. 
The  great  stannaries  of  Fngland  are  those  of  Devon  and 

Cornwall.  F.  Cyc. 

2.  The  royal  rights  in  respect  of  tin-mines 
within  a  district.  Wright. 

STAn'NA-RY,  a.    Relating  to  the  tin  mines  or 

works,     "^he  stannary  rights."  1^.  Cyc. 

Stannary   Court,  a  court   held  in   Devonshire  and 

Cornwall,  England,  for  the  administration  of  justice 

among  the  tinners.  H'hishaw. 

STAn'NATE,  M.     {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 

union  of  stannic  acid  and  a  base.  Miller. 

Stannate  of  soda,  a  crystallizd  salt  extensively  used 

as   a  mordant    in   dyeing   and    calico-printing,   and 

forming  the  bases  of  what  is  called  tin  prepare  liquor. 

Miller. 
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BTAn'N(;l,  n.  An  inferior  kind  of  hawk ;  the 
kestrel  or  windhover ;  —  also  written  atanicl, 
atanyel,  atannyel,  and  ttaiu-hil.      Shak.    Nares. 

STAN'N|C,  a.  [L.  atannum,  tin.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  consisting  partly  of,  tin. 

Staniue  arid,  {Ckrin.)  a  term  applied  to  hydratcd 
bini'Xide  uf  tin,  which  actii  the  part  uf  an  acid  in 
fortiiiitt!  Mlts  with  baMeH.  Miller. —  Stannic  chloride, 
(CAem.)  bicliluride  uf  tin.  —  Stannic  oxidt,  binuxidc  of 
tin.  —  Stannic  suits,  conipoiindH  of  stannic  acid  and  a 
Balitiable  base.  —  Stannic  sulphide,  bisulphide  of  tin. 
Graham. 

8TAN-NIf'?R-o08,  rt.  [L.  atannum,  tin,  and /ero, 
to  bear.]     Containing  tin.  Aiiated. 

STAN'NJNE,  n.  {Min.)  An  opaque  brittle  mineral 
rarely  crystallized,  of  metallic  lustre,  of  various 
colors,  and  consisting  of  sulphur,  tin,  copper, 
iron,  and,  commonly,  of  zinc  ;  —  called  also  tin 
pyrites,  and,  from  its  resemblance  to  bell-metal, 
oell-nietal  ore.  Dana. 

STAN'NOUS,  a.  {Chem.)  Containing  tin,  or  not- 
ing certain  compounds  of  tin.  Graham. 
Stannous  iodide,  protiodldeof  tin.  —  Stannous  nitrate, 
protonitrate  of  tin.  —  Stannous  oxide,  {Chem.)  protox- 
ide of  tin,  —  the  base  of  certain  oxy salts.  —  Stannous 
salts,  protosalts  of  tin.  —  Stannous  sulphate,  protosul- 
phate  of  tin.  Oraham. 

8TAN'NY-EL  (stan'?-61),  »•   See  Stannel.  Shak. 

STAN'TI^NT  (-8h?nt),  n.     A  stanchion.      Weak. 

ST.\.\'ZA,  n. ;  pi.  STANZAS,  [it.  stanza,  a  room  or 
dwelling-place,  a  stanza;  Sp.  estancia;  Fr. 
atance.  —  From  L.  sto,  atare,  to  stand.] 

1.  {Arch.)  An  apartment  or  division  in  a 
building.  Brande. 

2.  (Poetry.)  A  distinct  part  or  division  of  a 
poem  or  hymn,  consisting  of  a  number  or  series 
of  lines  regularly  adjusted  to  each  other. 

Horace  confines  himself  strictly  to  one  sort  of  verse  or 
stanza  in  every  ode.  Dryilmi. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  ttanzrm  in  the  poetry  of  modern 
languages,  according  to  the  rhythm  and  structure  uf  the 
poem.  1'.  Cyc. 

8T.\i\-ZA'lC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  composed  of, 
stanzas.  Qu.  Rev. 

ST.^-PE  'LI-A,  n.  (Bot.)  An  extensive  genus  of 
African  succulent,  branched  plants,  without 
leaves,  and  having  large  flowers,  generally  spot- 
ted or  marbled  with  a  deep  red-brown,  some  of 
which  exhale  a  strong  odor  of  decomposing 
animal  matter  ;  —  so  named  in  honor  of  John 
Boda;us  a  Stapel.  Baird.     Loudon. 

8TA'PE§,  n.  [Low  L.,  a  stirrup.]  {Anat.)  The 
innermost  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear,  which 
resembles  a  stirrup.  Dimglison. 

STAPH'Y-LINE,  a.  [Gr.  arai^'ohvoi  ;  araipv?.^,  a 
bunch  of  grapes.]  Having  the  form  of  a  bunch 
of  grapes ;  botryoidal.  Clarke. 

STAPH-Y-LO'MA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ara(l)LXu),,a  ; 
araipvXo,  a  bunch  of  grapes.]  [Med.)  A  term 
applied  to  different  tumors  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  Dunglison. 

STAPH- Y-LO-PLAs'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  aratiAiX,;,  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  the  uvula,  and  vHuau),  to  form.] 
Noting  the  operation  for  replacing  the  soft  pal- 
ate when  it  has  been  lost.  Dunglison. 

STAPH-Y-L6R'A-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  irraipuX,;,  the  uvula, 
and  jtaipn,  a  suture."]  {Surg.)  The  operation  of 
uniting  a  cleft  palate.  Dunglison. 

STJpH-Y-LO'SIS,  n.  (Med.)  A  tumor  of  the 
eye  ;  staphyloma.  Dunglison. 

STA'PLE  (8ta'pl),n.  [A.  S.  atapel,  stapol,  a  stnx>\e, 
a  prop,  a  post  or  log  set  in  the  ground ;  Dut. 
atapel,  a  staple,  a  pile,  stocks ;  stapeln,  staple 
goods ;  Ger.  stipel,  a  pile,  a  staple  or  mart,  a 
stake;  Dun.  atabel,  a  pile,  stocks;  stapelstad,  a 
mart;  Sw.  atapel,  a  pile,  stocks,  a  staple  or 
mart. --The  staple  of  a  door  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  props  the  door,  and  renders  it  stable, 
fixed,  firm.  S'dnner.  —  "  Staple,  in  all  its  other 
applications,  seems  to  have  the  same  origin, 
i.  e.  atable,  established."  Richardson.] 

1.  A  loop  of  iron  or  other  tnetal,  the  two  ends 
of  which  are  driven  into  wood  to  hold  a  hook, 
padlock,  pin,  bolt,  &c.  "  Staplf.t  out  of  brass." 
Surrey.     "  Staples  of  doors."    Peacham. 

2.  Formerly,  a  mart  or  market ;  an  emporium. 

Tyre  Alexander  the  Great  sacked,  and,  estahlishing  the 
sta/de  at  Alexandria,  made  the  greatvat  revolution  in  trade 
that  ever  was  known.  ArlMllmot. 


i^9>  Staple  appears  to  have  been  used  to  indlra'e 
those  marts  both  in  this  country  [England]  and  at 
lirii}!0<i,  Antwerp,  Calais,  &.c.,on  the  continent,  where 
tlie  principal  products  of  a  country  were  sold.  Proba- 
bly in  the  first  instance  they  were  held  at  such  places 
as  |N>sscs8od  sonio  conveniences  of  situation  for  the 
purpose.  Afterwards  they  ap|iear  to  have  l)een  con- 
tinncdj  or  others  ap|X)inted  fur  the  pur|iuse,  by  the 
authorities  of  the  country.  In  England  this  was  done 
by  the  kinp,  (2  Edw.  III.  c.  9.)  All  inerchandixe  sold 
fur  the  purpose  uf  exportation  was  required  either  to 
be  sold  at  the  staple,  or  afterwards  brought  there  before 
exportation.     P.  Cyc. 

3.  The  merchandise  which  was  sold  at  a  staple 
or  mart.  /'.  Cyc. 

4.  A  principal  commodity  groAvn  or  manufac- 
ttired  in  a  country  or  district.  Brande. 

5.  The  fibre  of  cotton,  wool,  or  flax. 

T'ntil  about  the  year  181,\  it  was  thought  that  the  cotton- 
wool of  India,  from  the  sliurtncKs  of  its  staple,  could  not  Iks 
spun  with  advantage  uiKiii  machinery.  C'l/c.  uf  Com. 

Her  wool,  whoso  slaile  doth  excel, 
And  seems  to  overmatch  the  golden  Phrygian  fell.   Drayton. 

6.  The  material  of  manufi-cturc  ;  the  sub- 
stance of  a  thing;  raw  materi  il.  Shak. 

7.  t  A  district  granted  to  an  abbey.  Camden. 

8.  {Coal  Mines.)  A  small  undcrgroimd  pit 
sunk  from  the  workings  on  the  upper  seam  to 
those  on  the  seam  below  for  promoting  ventila- 
tion. Tomliuson. 

STA'PLE  (sta'pl),  n.  1.  Being  a  mart  for  staples. 
"  Each  staple  tovn."  P.  Cyc. 

2.  Settled  or  established  in  commerce.  "  Our 
staple  trade."  Dryden, 

3.  According  to  the  laws  of  commerce ;  fit 
for  market ;  marketable.  Swift. 

4.  Consisting  of  staples;  chief;  principal. 
"  Staple  goods."  P.  Cyc. 

STA'PLE,  V.  a.  To  sort  or  adjust  the  different 
staples  of,  as  wool.  Jamitaon. 

STA'PLED  (sia'pld),  rt.     Having  a  staple  or  fibre. 

"  Short-Atepfcf/  cotton."  Cyc.  of  Com. 

STA'PLpR,  M.     A   dealer   in  some  staple  or   in 

staples.     "  A  v;oo\-stupler."  Ilowell,  I 

STAR,  n.  [M.  Goth,  staerrio ;  A.  S.  ateorra ;  Dut. 
sler ;  Ger,  stern  ;  Dan.  siierne ;  Sw.  stjerna  ; 
Icel.  s^j'ama.  —  Gael.  «<eo;7»;  Arm.  steren;  W. 
seren.  —  Gr.  ian'o,  aar^ov  ;  Tj.astrnm;  It.,  Sp., 
<Sr  Port,  astro.  —  Fr.  astre,  etoilo.  —  Pers.  starch ; 
Sansc.  iara.  —  From  A.  S.  styran,  stiran,  to 
steer,  to  stir,  to  move.  Richardson.'] 

1.  An  apparently  small,  steadily  luminous 
body  visible  in  the  heavens  at  night. 

Behold  the  height  of  the  starr,  how  high  they  arc.  Jb6  xxii.  12. 
Ilust  tliou  a  charm  to  stay  the  moniing-stor 
In  his  steep  course?  Coleridge. 

j^S""  Astronomers  are  in  the  habit  of  distinjiuish- 
ing  the  stars  into  classes,  according  to  their  apparent 
brijihtncs.s.  These  are  terinoil  masrnitudes.  The 
brightest  stars  are  said  to  be  of  the  first  niasnitude  ; 
those  which  fall  so  far  short  uf  the  first  degree  of 
brightness  as  to  make  a  strongly  marked  distinction, 
are  classed  in  the  second  ;  and  so  down  to  the  sixth 
or  seventh,  which  comprise  the  smallest  stars  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  in  the  clearest  and  darkest  night. 
Beyond  these,  however,  telescopes  continue  the  range 
of  visibility,  and  magnitudes  from  the  eighth  down 
to  the  sixteenth  arc  familiar  to  those  who  are  in  the 
practice  of  using  powerful  instruments."    Ilerschel. 

2.  The  pole-star  ;  the  north-star.  "  Sailing 
by  the  star."  Shak. 

3.  A  person  of  shining  or  brilliant  qualities 
above  others,  —  a  term  applied  particularly  to 
an  actor  of  great  eminence.  Smart. 

4.  Any  thing  in  the  figure  of  a  star. 

With  hattlementa,  that  on  their  r«stless  fronts 

Bore  ftam.  n'ordnoorth. 

5.  The  figure  of  a  star,  used  as  a  mark  of 
reference ;  an  asterisk. 

Remarks  . . .  with  a  marginal  star.  Watts. 

6.  (Astrol.)  A  configuration  of  the  planets, 
supposed  to  influence  fortune.  L'Estrange. 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  tiart. 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  arc  underlings.  Shak. 

Double  star,  a  star  which  appears  single  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  when  examined  by  a  telescope,  is 
found  to  consist  of  two  or  more  stars,  as  Castor.  — 
Fired  star,  a  star  which  preserves  a  high  degree  of 

permanence  as  to  apparent  relative  situation JVebu- 

lous  star,  a  sharp  and  brilliant  star  concentrically  sur- 
rounded by  a  perfectly  circular  disk  or  atmosphere  of 
faint  light. —  Periodical  star,  a  star  which  undergoes 
a  more  or  less  regular  periodical  increase  and  diminu- 
tion of  lustre.  Hrrschel.  —  Star  of  Bethirhrm,  a  mono- 
cotyledonous  plant  ;  Omithogalum  umhrllatum.  Baird. 
—  Star  of  the  earth,  a  species  of  plantain  growing  on 
the  sea-shore  ;  Plantago  eoronopus.     Loudon. 


STAR,  V.  a.  [».  RTAnsED;  pp.  btajirixo, 
KTAUKKU.]  To  set,  adorn,  or  bcspanicie  with 
stars ;  to  affix  a  star  or  »tarii  to.        G.  Fletcher. 

8T.\R,  r,  n.     To  shine  as  a  star.  Ed.  Rev. 

8TAR'-A.\-|8E,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  aniseed-tree 
of  China  (Jllicium  aniautum),  exported  from 
Canton  and  used  for  itsaromatic  and  carminative 
properties,  to  flavor  certain  liquors,  &c.  Baird. 

8T.\R'-AP-PLE,n.  (Bot.)  A  dicotyledonous  tree, 
indigenous  to  tropical  America,  —  particularly 
Chryaophyllum  Cainito,  which  bears  a  fruit  re- 
sembling a  large  apple  :  —  the  fruit  of  a  plant 
of  the  genus  ChryaiiphyHum.  Baird. 

A3r-  Wlien  cut  across,  the  seed*,  which  are  regu- 
larly disiMwed  around  the  axis  af  llie  fruit,  preaenl  a 
stellate  ligiirc,  from  whence  the  name  of  ttar-apple  is 
derived,     i^nfr.  Cyc. 

STAR'-B5-SPAn'GLED  (-gid),  a.  Adorned  with 
stars  or  with  luminous  splendor.  "  His  Uar- 
bespangled  robe."  Walker. 

STAR'-Be-STCD'DgD,  a.  Studded  or  encircled 
with  stars.    "  Star-beat lulded  crown."    Drayton. 

ST.AR'-BLAsT-ING,  n.  The  malignant  influence 
of  the  stars.  Shak. 

STAR'-BLiND,  a.     Partially  blind.  Aah. 

STAR'BOARD,  or  STAR'BQARD,  n.  [A.  S.  tteor- 
bord  ;  steora,  a  steerer  ;  styran,  ateorun,  to  steer, 
and  bord,  a  side  ;  Dut.  stuurboord  ;  Ger.  ateuer- 
bord;  D^n.  SfSw.  styrbord.]  (.N'ok^.)  The  right- 
hand  side  of  a  vessel  to  a  person  standing  aft  and 
looking  forward ;  —  opposed  to  larboard.  Dana. 

STAR'BOARD,  or  ST.\R'BPARD,  rt.  (Xaut.)  Per- 
taining to  the  right-hand  side  of  a  vessel ;  as, 
"  The  starboard  quarter."  ilar.  Diet. 

STAR-BOW-LINE^,  rt.  pi.  (Xaut.)  A  term  for 
the  men  in  the  starboard  watch.  Datia, 

ST.\R'-BRiGHT  (stUr'brU),  a.  Bright  or  shining 
as  a  star.  Milton. 

ST.\RCH,  n.  [Ger.  aftfrAe,  — See  Stark.]  1.  A 
vegetable  substance  used  to  stiffen,  and  for- 
merly also  to  color,  linen  or  other  cloth. 

S^  Starch  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  constituents 
of  vegetable  principles,  occurring  in  the  interior  of 
vegetable  cells  in  the  form  of  trans|>arent  granules,  of 
varied  size  and  form,  and  in  varying  quantity,  in  all 
classes  of  plants  except  the  fungi.  In  its  |Hire  slate 
it  is  a  fine,  white  p<iwder,  without  taste  or  smell,  and 
is  insoluble  in  ctdd  water,  in  alcohol,  and  ether.  The 
usual  sources  of  starch  used  in  the  arts  are  wheat 
and  the  grains  of  cereals,  the  tubers  of  the  potato, 
arrow  root,  Indian  corn,  rice,&c.    Micrographic  Dietl 

2.  A  stiff,  formal  manner.  Addison. 

STARCH,  a.  [A.  S.  atearc,  stark.— See  Stakk.] 
Stiff ;  precise  ;  rigid,     [r.]  KilUngbeck. 

STARCH,  V.  a.      [«.    STARCHED  ;    pp.    STARCHING, 

STARCHED.]     'To  Stiffen  with  starch;  to  apply 
starch  to ;  as, ''  To  atarch  linen." 

BTAR'-CIIAM-BfR,  n.  An  English  court  of  very 
ancient  criein,  but  new-modelled  by  statutes  of 
Henry  Vlf.  and  of  Henry  VIII.,  having  juris- 
diction over  ridts,  perjuries,  misbehavior  of 
shcrifis,  and  other  notorious  misdemeanors, 
which  were  tried  without  the  intervention  of  a 
jury;  —  abolished,  after  having  greatly  abused 
Its  powers,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  called 
also  Court  oj  St ar-ih amber.  BurriU. 

^^-''This  court  is  said  to  have  been  so  called 
either  from  the  A.  S.  stevran,  to  steer  or  govern,  or 
from  its  punishing  the  crimen  sleilionalus,  or  cozenage ; 
or  because  the  room  wherein  it  sal,  the  old  coiincil- 
chamlier  of  the  palace  of  Westminster,  was  full  of 
windows;  or  Itecause  haply  the  n^f  or  ceiling  was 
at  the  first  garnished  with  gilded  stars, —  the  latter 
lieing  the  opinion  of  Lord  Coke.  .All  these  are  very 
reasonably  pronounced  by  ^ir  \V.  Rlacki^lone  to  be 
merely  conjectures,  no  stars  lioiiig  visible  in  tlie  rool 
of  the  apartment  in  his  day,  nor  are  any  said  to  have 
remained  there  so  lale  as  llie  reign  uf  dueen  Elira- 
belli.  The  learned  romnientalur's  uwn  opinion  is, 
that  the  Star-chamber  was  so  called  fnim  being  lirld 
in  that  room  at  the  pxchnpier  where  ihe  cliests  am. 
taining  those  Jewish  cuniracis  and  obligations  called 
Starrs  (fn>m  the  Heb.  shrtar,  pronounced  ihtar)  were 
kept.  That  the  principal  re|K>silory  of  these  starrs 
w.is  in  the  king's  exchequer  at  Westminster,  is  clearly 
shown  by  an  ordinance  of  Richard  I.,  preserved  by 
lioveden  ;  and  the  first  time  the  ^lar  chamber  if  men- 
tioned in  any  record,  it  is  expressly  said  to  have  lieen 
situated  near  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer  at  Weat- 
minster."    BurriU. 
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STARCHED  (stirclit),/).  a.  1.  Stiffened  with  starch. 

"  The  starched  beard."  B.  Joiison. 

2.  Stiff;  formal;  precise.  Addison. 

STARCH'PD-NESS,  n.  Stiffness;  formality;  ex- 
cessive preciseness.  L.  Addison. 

STARCFI'pR,  71.  One  who,  or  that  which,  starches. 
"Tailors,  starchers,  seamsters."  Marston. 

STARCH'LY,  ad.     Stiffly ;  formally.  Swift. 

STARCH'NpSS,  n.  Stiffness;  preciseness ;  for- 
mality. Johnson. 

STARCH'V,  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
resembling,  starch.  Brande. 

fSTAR -CON-N^R,  n.  A  star-gazer;  an  astrono- 
mer or  an  astrologer.  Gascoigne. 

STAR'-CROSSED(-kr8st),  a.  Ill-starred.         Hhak. 

STAR'-CRoWnED.  n.  Crowned  with  stars. 
"  Your  stiir-crowned  heads."  Mason. 

StAre,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  starian  ;  Dut.  staren,  staroo- 
qen\  Ger.  stirren;  Dan.  stir  re;  Sw.  stirra; 
Icel.  sttra.']  [i.  stared  ;  pp.  stauixg,  staked.] 

1.  To  look  with  fixed  eyes,  wide  open,  as 
in  admiration,  wonder,  horror,  stupidity,  or  im- 
pudence ;  to  look  or  gaze  steadily  ;  to  wonder. 

So  many  gazers  ns  on  her  do  attire.  Spenser. 

Look  not  big,  nor  stare,  nor  fret.  H/iak. 

And  all  the  world  would  stare.  Couj/er. 

2.  To  stand  out  prominent ;  to  project.  "  Sfar- 
t«(7  straws  and  jags."     [u.]  Mortimer. 

3.  t  To  stand  up  or  bristle,  as  hair. 

Ilia  hair  stareth,  or  staudeth  on  end.  £arret, 

Syn.  —  See  Gape. 

STAre,  v.  a.     To  stare  at;  to  affect  or  influence 

by  staring.  Dri/deii. 

To  stare  i»  the  face,  to   be   undeniably  evident  to. 

"  The  law  .  .  .  that  stares  tlieni  in  tie  face  wiiilst  tliey 

are  breaking  it."  Locke. 

STAre,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  stares  ;  a  fixed 

look  with  the  eves  wide  open.  Dryden. 

2.  t  [A.  S.  stare.]  A  starling.      Sir  T.  Elyot. 

STXr'-^N-(;'1R'CLED  (-kid),  a.  Encircled  or  sur- 
rounded with  stars.  Clarke. 

STAr'^R,  n.     One  who  stares.  Pope. 

STAR'FIiVCH,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  common  red- 
start ;  Phwnicura  ruticiUa.  Hill. 

STAR'FISH,  71.  1.  {Zo;l.)  A  marine,  radiated 
animal,  of  the  order  Echinodermata,  and  family 
AstenadcB,  and  particularly  of  the  genus  ^a'- 
terias;  —  so  called  from  its  star-like  form,  and 
named  also  sea-star,  and  five-finger.  —  See  As- 
TERIAS.  Eng.  Cyc. 

ifS' The  stur-fshes  ure  formed  of  a  semi-transpar- 
ent and  gelatinous  sulistance,  covered  witli  a  tinn 
membrane.  They  are  divided  into  two  sections,  <Aescu- 
tellated  star-fishes,  and  the  radiated  star-fishes  ;  the  for- 
mer havina  an  ansiilar  body,  the  lobes  or  rays  of  which 
are  short,  their  lensith  not  exceeding  the  diameter  of 
the  disk  ;  the  latter  having  the  body  furnished  with 
elonaated  rays,  whose  length  far  exceeds  the  diameter 
of  the  disk.    Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  diminutive,  succulent,  leafless 
African  plant :  Stapelia  aaterias.  Loudon. 

8TAR'FLOW--F.R,  n.    {Bot.)  1.  The  star  of  Bethle- 
hem ;   Ornithogalnm  u/nhelMiim.  Crabb. 
2.  An  American  perennial  plant,  with  elon- 
gated, lanceolate  leaves,  growing  in  damp,  cold 
woods  ;   Trientalis  Americana.  Gray. 

STAR'-FORT,  n.  *{Fort.)  A  fort  with  several 
salient  angles,  in  the  form  of  a  star.  Mil.  Ency. 

STAR'-GAZ-pR,  n.     1.    One   who    gazes  at  the 

stars;  —  a  term  of  contempt  or  ridicule  for  an 

astronomer  or  an  astrologer.  L'  Estrnn'/e. 

2.  A  kind  of  fish.  Chambers 

STAR'-GAZ-ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  practice  of 
gazing  at  the  stars  ;  astronomy  or  astrology.  Ash. 

STAR'-GAZ-JNG,  a.  Gazing  at,  or  admiring,  the 
stars.  Congreve. 

STAR'-GRAsS,  n.  {801.)  1.  A  small,  stemless 
herb,  with  grassy  and  hairy  linear  leaves,  and 
slender  scapes,  with  few  flowers,  from  a  solid 
bulb  ;   IJypoxys  erecta.  Gray. 

2.  The  very  bitter,  perennial,  smooth,  stem- 
less  herbs,  with  fibrous  roots,  of  the  genus  Aln- 
tns;  colic-root.  Gray. 


STAR'HAwK,  n.     A  kind  of  hawk,      Ainsworth. 

STAR'-HEAD-eD-HV'A-CINTH,  n.  {Bot.)  A 
bulbous  plant ;  Scilla  autumnalis.  Crabb. 

STAR'I-Kl,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  sub-fam- 
ily Phaleridince. — See  Pualeiiidix^.      Gray. 

STAr'ING,  o.  Looking  with  fixed  gaze;  gazing 
fixedly.     "  Staring  eyes."  Spenser. 

STAr'JNG-LY,  ad.     With  fixed  look.  Clarke. 

STAR'-JEL-LY,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
fungous  plants,  of  the  genus  Tremella  ;  —  so  ap- 
plied from  their  soft,  tremulous,  tenacious  sub- 
stance. Smart. 

STARK,  a.  [A.  S.  stearc,  stem ;  Frs.  stei-ik  ;  Dut. 
sterk;  Ger.  stark;  Dan.  slcerk;  Sw.  stark;  Icel. 
sterkr,  styrkr.  —  Related  to  the  Ger.  starr, 
rigid.  Bosioorth.l 

1.  tStifl";  rigid.  "  ■SYarA  as  marble."  Spenser. 

2.  t  Strong ;  powerful.  Beau.  (Sr  fl. 

Fowles  of  sight  so  proud  and  stark.  ti'/ialt. 

3.  t Deep;  full.   "  .Siar/; security."  B.Jonson. 

4.  Mere  ;    absolute  ;    gross ;    simple  ;    sheer. 
"  Stor^  nonsense."  Collur. 

STARK,  ad.  Completely  ;  wholly  ;  entirely  ;  fully. 
"  Stark  mad."   Donne.  "  Stark  blind."  Spenser. 

tSTARK'LY,  arf.     Stiflly ;  strongly.  Shak. 

tSTARK'N^SS,  w.    Stiffness  ;  strength.    Holland. 

STAR'-LED,  a.     Guided  by  a  star.  Milton. 

STAR'LpSS,  a.     Having  no   stars  visible,  or  no 

light  of  stars.     "  Starlens  nights."  Dryden. 

STAR'LlGHT  (sfir'llt),  n.     The  light  of  the  stars. 

They  danced  by  starlight  and  the  friendly  moon.  Dri/dcn. 

STAR'LlGHT,   a.      Lighted    by   the    stars.     "  A 


star  or   stars  : 


Dryden 

bright ; 
Dryden. 


.starlight  evening." 

STAR'LIKE,  a.     Like 
lustrous ;  illustrious. 

STAR'UNG,  n.  [A.  S.  stare  ; 
Ger.  staar,  siahr ;  Dan. 
steer;  i-w. stare.']  {Ornith.) 
A  conirostral  bird  of  the 
order  Passercs  and  family 
Sturnida,  of  which  the 
Sturnus  vulgaris,  or  com- 
mon starling,  very  abun- 
dant  in   England,    is   the 

type  ;   stare.  Gray.  Common  starling. 

STAR'LIT,  a.    Lit  by  a  star  or  by  stars.       Fisher. 

STAR'MON-GfR,  n.     An  astrologer  or  an  astron- 
omer ;  an  observer  of  the  stars.  Sicift. 

StJr  'OST,  n.  A  nobleman  possessing  a  starosty. 
[Poland.]  Brande. 

StAr'OS-TY,  n.     A  castle  or  domain  conferred 
for  life  on  a  nobleman.     [Poland.]  Brande. 

STAR'-PA  VED  (-pavd),  a.    Paved  or  studded  with 
Stars.  "  The  road  of  heaven  ster-^jarerf."  Milton. 

STAR'PROOF,  a.     Impervious  to  the  light  of  the 
stars.     "Branching  elm  stor-joroo/."       Milton. 

tST.\R'-READ,  n.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  the 

stars ;  astronomy.  Spenser. 

STARRED  (stard),  p.  a.    1.  Adorned  with  a  star  or 

with  stars.  "  The  starred  Ethiop  queen."  3/ii/^ow. 

2.  Influenced  by  the  stars  in  fortune.    Shak. 

JO®-  Used  in  composition ;  as,  "  Ill-starred.'''' 

STAR'Rl-NESS.w.  The  state  of  being  starry.  Ash. 

STAR'RING,  a.    Shining  as  with  the  light  of  stars. 
"  Starring  comets."  Crashuio. 

STAR'RY,  a.  1.  Abounding,  studded,  or  adorned 
with  st:irs.     "  The  starry  sky."  Pope. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  emitted  by,  stars.     "  Stir- 
ry  lights."    Spenser.    "  Starry  Hame."  Dryden. 

3.  Resembling    stars;    shining  or  glistening 
like  stars.     "  Her  starry  eyes."  Shak. 


4.  {Bot.)  Stellate. 


Henslow. 


STAR'SHOOT.  n.  A  gelatinous  plant  of  the  order 
Fttngi,  formerly  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  a  sub- 
stance emitted  from  a  shooting  star ;  star-jelly. 

Thnt.ielly.  by  the  vuljrar  called  stnrshoot,  as  if  it  remained 
upon  the  extinction  of  a  falling  star.  ISoitle. 

STAR'-SPAN-GLED  {-sp5ng-gld\«.  Spangled  with 
stars.    "Heaven's  ster-«/?7»!(7&rf  plain."    Potter. 
Star-span  tfleil  banner,  a  name  given  to  the  national 
ensign  of  the  United  States. 


The  star-sponglerl  banner,  O,  long  may  it  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.    Key. 

STAR'-SPOT-T^D,  a.  Spotted  with  stars;  star- 
spangled.  Wordsrcorth. 

STAR'STONE,  n.  A  rare  variety  of  sapphire, 
which,  when  cut  and  viewed  in  certain  direc- 
tions, presents  a  peculiar  reflection  of  light  in 
the  form  of  a  star  of  six  rays ;  —  called  also  as- 
teriated  sapphire,  asteria,  usterite,  astrites,  and 
astrite.  Humble.     Cleateland.     Brande. 

START,  V.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  From 
A.  S.  styran,  stiran,  to  stir,  to  move.  Skinner. 
Tooke.  —  From  Sw.  stcrta,  to  precipitate,  to  cast 
down,  to  fall  down.     Todd  — Old  Eug,  stert.] 

\i.  STARTED  ;  pp    STARTING,  STARTED.] 

1.  To  move  or  to  be  twitched  suddenly,  as 
from  agitation,  surprise,  or  alarm ;  to  move 
with  sudden  quickness ;  to  shrink ;  to  wince ; 
to  startle. 

A  shape  appeared, 
Bending  to  look  on  me:  1  started  back; 
It  started  back.  Milton. 

I  start  as  from  some  dreadful  dream.  Dryden. 

2.  To  rise  with  sudden  quickness  ;  —  com- 
monly followed  by  up 

They,  starting  up,  beheld  the  heavy  sight.        Dryden. 

3.  To  come  into  existence  suddenly  ;  to  arise. 
There  started  up,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  a  new  Pres- 
byterian sect.  Il'litle. 

4.  To  go  out  of  a  course  ;  to  deviate. 

Things  wliich  start  from  nature's  common  rules.  Creech, 
Keep  your  soul  to  the  work,  when  ready  to  start  aside.  Watt^. 

5.  To  begin  or  set  out,  as  on  a  race  or  journey. 

Wheii  from  the  goal  they  start.  Dryden. 

To  start  after,  to  pursue.  — To  stjtrt  against,  to  enter 

as  a  candidate  against.  —  To  start  from,  to  issue  or 

proceed  from. —  Tu.  start  for,  to  tiecome  a  candidate 

for  some  place.  —  To  start  with,  to  begin  with. 

START,  V.  a.     1.  To  alarm,  disturb,  or  rouse  sud- 
denly ;  to  fright ;  to  scare  ;  to  startle. 
I  started  from  its  vernal  bower 
The  rising  game,  and  chased  from  flower  to  flower.    Pojk. 

2.  To  call  forth ;  to  raise ,  to  evoke. 

Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Ca;sar.  Shak. 

3.  To  discover ;  to  bring  within  pursuit.  SJiak. 

The  sensual  men  agree  in  pursuit  of  every  pleasure  they 
can  start.  Temple, 

4.  To  dislocate  or  put  suddenly  out  of  place, 
as  a  bone.  Wiseman. 

5.  {Naut.)  To  empty,  as  liquor  from  a  cask  . 
—  to  open,  as  a  cask  :  —  to  punish  with  a  rope's 
end,  in  order  to  cure  laziness,  or  quicken  mo- 
tions or  efforts.  Mar.  Diet.     Dana. 

START,  n.     1.  A  short,  sudden  motion  or  action, 

as  from  convulsion,  agitation,  or  alarm.     Shak. 

The  fright  awaked  Arcite  with  a  start.  Dryden. 

2.  A  sudden  rousing  ;  excitement ;  stimulus. 

How  much  had  I  to  do  to  calm  his  ragel 

Now  fear  1  this  will  give  it  start  again.  Shak. 

3.  A  sally;  a  sudden  motion  or  effusion. 
"  This  start  of  thought."  Addison. 

4.  Sudden  and  intermitted  action  ;  a  fit. 

She  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly.  Shak. 

Stitf  in  opini(ms,  always  in  the  wrong. 
Was  every  thing  by  stitrts,  and  nothing  long.      Dryden. 

5.  A  quick  spring  or  motion  ;  a  shoot. 
Cause  the  string  to  give  a  quicker  start.  Bacon. 

6.  The  act  of  setting  out,  as  on  a  race  or  a 
journey  ;  first  motion  from  a  jdace ;  beginning. 

You  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slipi 
Straining  upon  the  start.  Shak. 

The  start  of  first  performance  is  all.  Baron. 

To  hare  or  to  get  Ike  start,  to  begin  before  a  compet- 
itor ;  to  have  the  advantape  in  the  outset.  "  Oct  the 
start  of  the  majestic  world."  SAoA:.  —  "  She  nii^lit 
have  forsaken  him,  if  lie  had  not  got  the  start  of  her." 
Dryden. 

START,  n.  [A.  S.  steort.]  A  long  handle.- — a  tail, 
as  of  a  plough.     [North  of  Eng.]  Todd. 

START' pR,  n.  1.  One  who  starts,  as  from  his 
purpose.     "  I  am  no  starter."  Hudibras. 

2.  One  who  suddetily  moves  or  suggests,  as  a 
question  or  an  objection.  Sicift. 

3.  A  dog  for  rousing  game.  Delany. 

START'FUL,  a.     Apt  to  start  or  move  suddenly  ; 

skittish,  as  a  horse,     [r.]  Wright. 

ST.'VRT'FUL-NESS,  n.    Aptness  to  start ;  skittish- 

ness,  as  of  a  horse      [r.]  Wright. 

STAR'-THTS-TLE  (■-this-sl),  w.  {Bot.)  An  annual 
plant  with  many-flowered  heads,  and  a  calyx 
resembling  a  caltrop ;  Centaurea  calcitrapa. 

Loudott. 
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START'JNO,  n.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  starts  or  moves  suddenly.  Donne. 

tSTART'ING-HOLK,  n.  An  evasion;  a  loop- 
hole, as  for  retreat.  S/iak. 

START'ING-LV,  ad.  With  frequent  starts  and 
intermissions  ;  by  sudden  fits.  Shak. 

START'lNG-PolNT,  n.  A  point  from  which  mo- 
tion begins ;  a  place  of  departure.  Clarke, 

START'ING-POST,  »i.  A  post  or  barrier  from 
which  a  race  begins.  Johnson. 

START'JSH,     )  n.     Apt  to  start ;  skittish,  as  a 
8TART'L|SH,  S  horse.     [Colloquial.]  Ash. 

STAR'TLE  (sfir'tl),   r.   n.     [Dim.  of  start.']     ft. 

STAUTI.ED  ;    pp.    STAHTLIXO,    8TAUTLED.]        TO 

shrink ;  to  move  suddenly,  as  from  a  sudden 
impression  of  alarm  or  terror ;  to  start. 

The  ftatiliiig  steed  was  seized  with  sudden  fright.     Dryden, 
Why  shrinlta  tlie  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  $larlle>  at  destruction  ?         Addition. 

STAR'TLE,  t\  a.  1.  To  impress  with  sudden  sur- 
prise, alarm,  or  terror ;  to  fright ;  to  shock. 

Such  whisperinir  waked  her,  b>it  with  ulartled  eye 

On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  tliuit  slie  opoke.  Milton, 

That  angels  assume  bodi<A  needs  noXMartie  us.        Lockt. 

2.  To  deter  ;  to  make  to  deviate,     [k.] 

From  which  it  was  not  possible  to  . . .  ttartle  him. Clarendon, 

STAR'TLE,  n.  A  sudden  motion  arising  from  sur- 
prise, alarm,  or  alfri<!;ht ;  sudden  alarm ;  sud- 
den impression  of  terror  ;  shock  ;  start. 

After  having  recovered  from  my  flrst  rtartle,  I  was  very 
well  pleased  at  tlie  accident.  Sfieclatcr, 

STAR'TLING,  p.  a.  Impressing  with  surprise  or 
fear ;  shocking.  Gilpin, 

tSTART'fjP.  »i.     1.  An  upstart.  Shak, 

2.  A  kind  of  high,  rustic  shoe.  Drayton, 

t  START'Op.  a.  Suddenly  come  into  notice  ;  up- 
start.    *'  A  new  start-up  sect."  Warburton. 

STAR-VA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  starving,  or  the 
state  of  being  starved  ;  famishment. 

I  shall  mot  wait  for  the  advent  of  starx-ation  from  Edin- 

burgli  to  settle  my  judgment.  lleuru  Dundiis,  1775. 

After  months  of  starvation  and  despair.  ilucaulay. 

fl®=-"Tho  word  starvation  was  first  introduced 
into  the  English  language  by  Mr.  Dundas  [ihc  first 
Lord  MelvilleJ  in  a  sixsi-ch,  in  1775,  on  an  American 
ilehate,  and  hence  applied  to  him  as  a  nickname 
—  Hlarcatinn  Dundas.''     Horace  fValpote, 

Dr.  Trench  apiiears  to  be  mistaken  with  respect  to 
the  origin  of  this  word.  He  says,  "  Starnation  is  a 
word  of  (jiite  recent  introduction,  —  its  first  formers, 
inleed,  not  observing  that  tiiey  were  putting  a  Latin 
termination  to  a  Saxon  word.  The  word  is  an 
Americanism." — "  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is 
nevertheless  quite  true,  that  this  woril  [starvation], 
now  unhappily  so  common  on  every  tongue,  is  not 
to  t>e  found  in  our  own  English  dictionaries  ;  neither 
in  Todd's  Johnson,  nor  in  Richardson's,  nor  in 
Smart's  Walker  Remodelled,  published  in  1836.  In 
liis  Supplement,  issued  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Smart 
adopted  it  as  '  a  trivial  word,  but  in  very  common, 
and,  at  present,  good  use.'  "    J^otes  If  Queries. 

/t9^"  It  is,  I  think,  a  solitary  instance  of  this  Lntin 
termination  to  a  native  English  root."  Ricfiardson''s 
Supplement. 

STARVE  (stirv),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  steorfan,  stearfian, 
to  die,  to  perish ;    Diit.  steroen ;  Ger.  sterben.] 

[t.  STARVED  ;  pp.  STAUVINO,  8TAHVED.] 

1.  t  To  perish  ;  to  be  destroyed. 

To  her  came  message  of  the  murderment, 

Wlicrcin  her  guiltless  friends  should  hopeless  ston-e.  Fairfax. 

2.  To  perish  with  hunger :  —  to  suffer  extreme 
hunger  or  want ;  —  with  with  or  for  before  the 
cause,  less  properly  with  of. 

An  animal  that  ttarvea  of  hunger  dies  feverish  and  de- 
llrtous  ArbutliHOt, 

Sometimes  virtue  $tarve»  while  vice  is  fed; 
What  tlien !  is  tlie  reward  of  virtue  bread  ?  Poi^e. 

3.  To  perish  or  to  be  destroyed  with  cold  ;  — 
with  with  or  for  before  the  cause.  [Rare,  U,  S.] 

Have  I  seen  tlie  naked  rtarre  for  cold, 
While  avarice  my  charity  contn)lled?  Sanilyf. 

They  [seeds]  must  have  starved  for  want  of  sun.  Wootlward. 

STARVE  (starv),  v.  a.    1.  To  kill  with  hunger. 

To  s/oz-ne  a  man.  In  law,  is  murder.  Prior, 

2.  To  cause  to  suffer  extremely  by  hunger ; 
to  subdue  or  subjugate  by  famine.  "  Attahis 
endeavored  to  starve  Italy.  Arbntlinot, 

3.  To  kill  with  cold;  —  to  cause  to  suffer  with 
cold.     [Rare  in  U.  S.] 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  Uurve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth.  Hilton. 

Berenate  which  the  $tarved  lover  sing*.  Milton. 


4.  To  deprive  of  force  or  vigor. 

The  power*  of  their  mind*  are  tlarved  by  dif  uie.      Locke, 

STARVE'-GOT-T^D,  rt.     Famished.     Arbuthiwt. 

STARVE'L|NG,  n.  An  animal  or  a  plant  thin 
and  weak  for  want  of  nourishment 

The  fat  ones  would  be  making  sport  with  the  lean,  and 
calling  them  Marveling^.  VEntrangt. 

8TARVE'HNG,a.  Hungry  ;  lean  ;  pining.    Swift. 

STARVING,  p,  a.     Perishing  with  hunger. 

STAR'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  {Dot,)  1.  The  common 
name  of  shrubby  and  herbaceous  plants  of  the 
genus  Aster.  Loudon. 

2,  A  genus  of  plants,  the  most  common 
of  which  is  common  chick  weed  (Stellaria  me- 
dia); Stellaria;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
star-shaped  flowers.  Gray, 

STA'TAVT,  a.  fL.  »to,  ata;M,  to  stand.]  (Iler,) 
Standing,  as  a  lion.  Brande, 

tSTA-TA'R|-AN,  a.    Steady  ;  statary.      Tucker, 

t  STA-TA'R|-AN-LV,  ad.  In  a  statarian  manner ; 
steadily.  '  Tucker, 

tSTA'TA-RV,  a.   [L,  statarim,]   Fixed.  Browne. 

STATE,  n.  [L.  status,  a  standing,  position,  con- 
dition ;  sto,  stans  (Gr.  XoTriiti);  It.  stato ;  Sp. 
estado ;  Fr.  ^tat.  —  See  Stand.] 

1.  Condition  as  determined  by  whatever  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  circumstances  under  which 
any  being  or  thing  exists ;  situation ;  position ; 
predicament ;  case  ;  plight. 

Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state.  Shak. 

2.  t Stationary  point;  point  from  which  the 
next  movement  is  regression  ;  crisis ;  height. 

Tumors  have  their  several  degrees  and  times;  as  begin- 
ning, augment,  state,  and  declination.  Wiseman. 

3.  t Estate;  seigniory;  possession.     Daniel. 

4.  A  body  of  persons  united  together  in  one 
community  for  the  defence  of  their  rights;  a 
whole  people  united  into  one  body  politic ;  civil 
power,  not  ecclesiastical ;  a  civil  community ;  a 
commonwealth: — in  a  more  limited  sense,  the 
positive  or  actual  organization  of  the  legislative 
or  judicial  powers,  as  in  the  expression,  "The 
state  has  passed  such  a  law."  Bouvier, 

5.  A  large  district  of  country  having  a  sepa- 
rate government,  but  confederated  with  other 
states,  as  one  of  the  members  or  states  of  the 
American  Union  ;  as,  "The  State  of  Maine." 

6.  pi.  {Modern  European  Hist.)  Those  divis- 
ions of  society,  professions,  or  classes  of  men 
which  have  partaken,  either  directly  or  by  rep- 
resentation, in  the  government  of  their  coun- 
try ;  — called  also  estates.  Brande, 

7.  Rank ;  condition  ;  quality. 

Fair  dame,  I  am  not  to  you  known 

Though  in  your  state  of  honor  I  am  perfect         Shak. 

8.  Solemn  pomp  ;  appearance  of  greatness  ; 
dignity  ;  grandeur.     "  A  life  of  state."        Law, 

In  slate  the  monarch  marched.  Drjldeti. 

9.  An  elevated  chair  or  throne  of  dignity, 
with  a  canopy  ;  —  sometimes  used  for  the  can- 
opy.    "  Sitting  in  my  state."  Shak, 

Ascending  his  throne,  which,  under  state 

Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  the  upper  end 

Was  placed  in  regal  lustre.  Milton. 

10.  t  A  person  of  high  rank  ;  a  dignitary. 

She  is  a  duchess,  a  great  state.  Latimer. 

The  bold  design 
Pleased  highly  those  infernal  states.  Milton. 

jsgr  In  composition,  state  usually  signi.ies  public, 
■national,  pertaining  to  the  body  politic  ;  as,  "  5t<i<«-ar- 
fairs  " ;  "  Stafe-trials." 

Eastern  or  J^ew  Knuland  States,  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  M  fisachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut.  ^fidltte  States,   New  York,   New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania,  Delaware.  —  Southern  States,  Mary- 
land, Virginia.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  I»uisiana, 
Texas,  .Arkansas,  Missoiiri,  Tennessee,  Kentucky. — 
fVeslern  States,  Oiiio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  California,  Oregtmi 

Fyn. —  State  is  a  term  applied  to  (Kilitical  com- 
munities, nations,  or  countries  under  every  form  of 
government  ;  realm  is  applied  to  such  nations  as  have 
a  monarrhiral  and  aristnrratical  government  ;  com- 
tnouicealth  refers  to  the  agcregate  liody  of  the  people, 
and  is  a'  plied  to  a  republic.  The  dillerent  states  of 
Europe,  or  of  the  American  Union  ,  the  peers  nf  the 
realm  of  England  ;  the  commnHwcalth  of  Massachu- 
setts, —  See  Situation,  Case. 

stAtb,  v.  a.  [i.  STATE]) ;  pp,  stating,  stated.] 


L  To  settle ;  to  regulate ;  to  eiitabliih.  "Thia 
is  so  slated  a  rule."  Decay  of  Ch.  Piety. 

2.  To  express  the  particulars  of  in  writing  or 
in  words ;  to  set  down  or  set  forth  in  detail  or 
in  gross  ;  to  place  in  mental  view,  or  represent 
all  the  circumsUinces  of  modification ;  to  make 
known  specitically  ;  to  explain  particularly. 

To  sl/itr  the  cause  of  action  In  a  declaration.        Htmrier. 

I  don't  pretend  to  state  the  exact  degree  of  mischief  that  i* 
done  by  it.  Law. 

I  pretended  not  frilly  to  sUUe,  iDueh  lew  dtmODStratr.  tlic 
truth  contained  in  the  tezL  AtUriMrp. 

STATE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  state  or  nation ; 
national ;  public  ;  as,  "  Stale  affairs."    Be.  liev. 

STATE'-BAR^JE,  n.  A  royal  barge,  or  one  be- 
longing  to  some  civil  government.     Sinnnondt. 

STATE'-B6d,  n,  A  bed  elaborately  carved  or 
decorated.  Simtnondt 

STATE'-CAR-RIA(?E  (-kSr-rjj),  n.  A  highly  deco- 
rated carriage  for  officials  going  in  state,  or 
taking  part  in  public  processions.       Simmonda. 

STATE'-CRAft,  n.  Statesmanship,  in  contempt ; 
political  subtlety.  Brit.  Crit. 

STATE'-CRI.M-1-NAL,  n.  An  offender  against 
the  state  ;  a  political  offender.  Pope. 

aTAT'^D,  p.  a.     1.  Fixed;  regular;  established. 

Stateil  seasons  for  the  public  worship  of  God.  Bp.  Jlorttep. 

2.  Set  down  or  set  forth  in  detail. 
STAT'5D-LY,  ad.     At  stated  times  ;  regularly. 
STATE'-HoCsE,  n.     The  eapitol  of  a  sUte. 
STATE'LgSS,  a.    Without  state  or  pomp. 
STATE'LJ-LV,  ad.     In  a  stately  manner. 

The  cavalcade  moved  statelily  along.  Roger  Xorth. 

STATE'LI-.N'fiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sUtely  ; 
majestic  appearance ;  grandeur ;  loftiness ;  mag- 
nificence ;  dignity  ;  majesty. 

We  may  . .  .guess  at  the  slatetinest  of  the  building  br  the 
magnificence  of^its  ruins.  vii/*. 

STATE'LY,  a.  1.  August;  grand;  lofly ;  elevat- 
ed ;  majestic ;  magnificent ;  pompous. 

High  cedars  and  other  stately  trees.  RaUigk. 

2.  Elevated  ;  dignified  ;  magisterial. 

Those  who  come  to  visit  me,  think  I  am  grown  on  the 
sudden  wonderfully  stately  and  reserved.  Swi/.. 

8yn.  —  See  Magisterial. 

STATE'LY,  ad.     Majestically,    [k.]  Milton 

STATE'MgNT,  n.     1.  The  act  of  stating.        Ask. 
2.  That  which  is  stated.  Malone. 

STATE'.MON-GER  (stat'mung-g?r),  n.  A  states- 
man, in  contempt ;  a  mere  politician.   H'illtams. 

STATE'-PA-P^R,  n.  A  paper,  document,  or 
treatise,  relating  to  public  affairs,  or  to  affairs 
of  state.     "  Folios  of  state-papers."       Johnson. 

STATE'-PRI§-0N  (-priz-zn),  n.  A  public  prison  ; 
a  penitentiary.  Blackmore. 

STATE'-PRl§-ON-pR,  n.  One  imprisoned  for  a 
political  offence  against  the  state.  Smollett. 

ST.^T'pR,  n.    One  who  states.  Craig. 

STjiT'F.R,n.  [Gr.  ararfip.]  A  gold  coin  of  Greece 
of  diHerent  values. 

4^  The  stater  of  Alexander  was  worth  aliout  l£ 
Ss.  Cd.  sterling  ($5.79)  The  term  staUr,  in  later  times, 
was  applied  to  the  silver  tetradrachiii.     H'.  Smith. 

STATE'-ROOM,  n.     1.  A  magnificent  rooin  in  a 

palace  or  large  mansion.  Young. 

2.  A  small  room  in  a  ship  or  steam-vessel. 

for  one  or  two  passengers.  Coilitu. 

STATES  (stits),  »».  p/.     Nobility.  Shak- 

The  other  eceptre-beariug  states  arose.  Chapmwt. 

8TATES'-9fcN'5R-.AL,  i».  pi.  A  legislative  as- 
sembly composed  of  different  orders. 

t£S-  The  states-stnrral  of  the  .Netherlands  consists 
of  two  chamliers.  TUe  states -generat  «if  France,  be- 
fore tlie  n-volution,  consisted  of  the  three  orders  of 
the  kingdom,  —  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  third 
estate,  or  coinmoii  |ieuple.     Burke. 

STATES'.M.AN,  m.  ;  pi.  STATESMEN.  1.  One  versed 
or  employed  in  public  affairs,  or  in  the_arts  oj 
government ;  a  politicir.n. 

Slateannn.  yet  friend  to  truth:  of  soul  sincerei 

In  action  falthfiil,  and  in  honor  clear: 

Who  bn>ke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end; 

Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  tnend.  I'ope, 

A  stntesmoM,  we  arc  told,  should  follow  public  opinion. 

Doubtless  — OS  ■  cfmchman  Ihllows  hi*  bone*,  havinf  a  firm 

hold  on  the  rein*,  and  guidini  them.  Hart. 
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2.  One  who  occupies  his  own  estate  ;  a  small 
land-holder.     [Craven  dialect.]  Carey. 

STATES'MAN-LIKE,  a.  Like  a  statesman  ;  be- 
coming a  statesman  ;  statesmanly.        Qu.  Ret. 

STATCS'MAX-LY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  befitting,  a 
statesman;  statesmanlike.        R.  W.Hamilton. 

STATES' MAN-SHIP,  n.  The  qualities  or  the  func- 
tions of  a  "statesman.  Churchill. 

STATES'WOM-AN  (st5ts'w6m-9ii),  n.  A  woman 
who  meddles  with  public  alfairs ;  —  used  in  con- 
tempt. B.  Jonson. 

STATE'— TRI-AL,  n.  A  trial  for  some  political 
oll'ence  against  the  state  or  government.  6Y«r/te. 

STAT'IC,  )  a.     1.  Relating  to  statics. 

STAT'J-CAL,  )  2.  (3/erf.)  Noting  the  physical  phe- 
nomena presented  by  organized  bodies  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  organic  or  vital.  DumjUson. 
Statical  electricity,  electricity  excited  by  friction  ; 
ordinary,  frictional,  or  Franklinic  electrity.    Faraday. 

6TAt'ICS,  n.  [See  Mathematics.]  [Gr.  aran- 
Kr'i ;  lartiiii,  to  stand ;  It.  statica ;  Fr.  statiqtie.'] 
That  branch  of  niechai.ics  which  relates  to 
bodies  considered  as  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  as 
submitted  to  the  influences  of  forces  which  are 
in  equilibrium ;  the  science  of  the  equilibrium 
of  forces  ;  —  used  in  contradistinction  to  dy- 
namics. Nichol. 

STAT'|x\G,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  states;  the 
act  of  making  a  statement.  Richardson. 

gTA'TION  (sta'shun),  n.  [L.  statio;  sto,  stans,  to 
stand  ;  It.  stazione  ;  Sp.  cstacion ;  Fr.  station.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  mode  of  standing,     [u.] 

Their  manner  was  to  stand  at  prayer,  whereupon  their 
meetings  unto  that  purpose  on  tliose  days,  had  the  name  of 
ttatioiis  given  them.  Hooker. 

2.  A  State  or  condition  of  rest,    [n.] 

Impelling  forward  some  part  which  wa«  befbre  in  stntion 
or  at  quiet.  Jiruivne. 

3.  A  place  where  any  person  or  thing  stands 
oris;  situation;  case;  position;  location. 

The  flc  and  date,  why  love  th?j'  to  remain 

In  middle  statiuti  and  au  even  plain  i*  Prior. 

4.  Assigned  post  of  duty  ;  office. 

The  chcmbims  taking  theirsta^ioHS  to  guard  the  p\ace. Milton. 

5.  Condition  of  life  ;  rank ;  state. 

I  can  be  contented  with  an  liumbler  station  in  the  temple 
of  viitue.  DryUen. 

6.  {Mil.)  A  place  calculated  for  the  rendez- 
vous of  troops,  or  for  the  distribution  of  them : 
—  also  a  spot  well  calculated  for  otfensive  or 
defensive  measures.  Stocqucler. 

7.  {Surveyina.)  A  point  from  which  obser- 
vations are  made  with  an  instrument.  Da.  &;  P. 

8.  pi.  (Eccl.)  A  term  applied  to  those  rep- 
resentations of  the  successive  stages  of  our 
Lord's  passion  which  are  often  placed  round 
the  naves  of  large  churches,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  way  leading  to  sacred  edifices,  and  which 
are  visited  in  rotation.  Fairholt.  The  weekly 
fasts  of  Wednesday  and  Friday.     Hook. 

9.  {Rom.  Cath.  Church.')  A  church  in  which 
indulgences  are  granted  on  certain  AAys.Brande. 

10.  {Railroads.)  A  place  at  which  a  halt  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  or  letting 
down  passengers  or  goods. 

The  last  ttatiom  on  a  railroad  are  called  the  termini.  Brande. 

11.  {Civil  Laio.)  A  place  where  ships  may 
ride  at  anchor  in  safety.  Bonder. 

Syn.  —  See  Case,  Circumstance,  Situation. 

STA'TION  (sta'shyii),  r.  a.  fj.  stationed  ;  pp. 
6TAT10NIXG,  STATIONED.]  To  place  in  a  cer- 
tain post,  rank,  or  situation ;  to  set ;  to  estab- 
lish ;  to  fix  ;  to  post ;  to  locate. 

lie  gained  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  the  English  phnlnnx 
was  ftatiottetl.  Lord  Littleton. 

STA'TION-AL,  a.  [L.  stationalis.)  Relating  to 
a  station  ;  stationary.  Hmurt. 

STA'TION-A-RI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  stationary.  Ed.  Rev. 

STA'TION-A-RY,  a.  [L.  stationarim i  Fr.  sta- 
tionnuire.] 

1.  Fi.xed ;  not  progressive  ;  standing ;  mo- 
tionless ;  still ;  permanent. 

Between  the  descent  and  ascent,  where  the  image  seemed 
stationary,  I  stojjped  the  prism.  Xewton. 

2.  Respecting  place. 

The  same  harmony  and  stationary  constitution.    Browne. 

3.  {Med.)  Noting  diseases  which  depend  upon 
a  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which 


prevail  in  a  district  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
and  then  give  way  to  others.  Dunglison. 

Stationary  engine,  a  steam  engine  in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion, which  draws  loads  on  a  railway  by  a  ro|>e  or 
oilier  means  of  cominnnication  extended  from  the 
station  of  the  engine  along  the  line  of  road  ;  —  in 
contradistinction  to  locumotice  engine.  Brande. 

STA'TI0N-.\-RY,  n.  On-3  that  is  stationary,  or 
stands'  still.     "  Holland. 

STA'TION-BIlL,  n.  {Natit.)  A  list  containing 
the  appointed  posts  of  the  ship's  company, 
when  navigating  the  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

STA'TION-^R  (sta'shun-er),  n.  [It  is  not  improb- 
able the  name  stationer  may  have  been  given  to 
the  sellers  of  books,  paper,  &c.,  from  the  stalls 
or  stations  kept  by  them,  especially  at  fairs. 
Richardson.'] 

1.  Originally,  one  who  kept  a  shop  or  stall 
for  selling  books  ;  a  bookseller. 

Some  modern  tragedies  arc  beautiful  on  the  stage;  and  yet 
Trvphon,  the  stationer,  complains  they  are  seldom  asked  for 
in  Kis  shop.  Vrj/den. 

2.  A  seller  of  stationery,  or  of  paper,  quills, 
pens,  ink,  wafers,  account-books,  &c.  Johnson. 

STA'TION-ER-Y,  n.  The  goods  sold  by  a  sta- 
tioner, as  books,  paper,  quills,  pens,  sealing- 
wax,  wafers,  ink,  &c.  Hansard. 

STA'TIOX-ER-Y,  a.  Relating  to  a  stationer  or  to 
his  goods.  Hansard. 

STA'TION-HOUSE,  n.  A  depot  on  a  railroad  ;  — 
called  also  station.  P.  Cyc. 

STA'TION-POINT'^IR,  n.  {Sun-eying.)  An  in- 
strument used  in  plotting  the  place  of  an  obser- 
vation made  upon  three  fixed  points.    Da.  S;  P. 

fSTA'Tl^M,  n.     Policy  ;  the  art  of  government. 
The  enemies  of  God  .  .  .  call  our  religion  statism.      South. 

STA'TJST,  n.  One  versed  in  statistics;  a  states- 
man ;  a  politician.  Milton.     Shak. 

STA-TIS'TIC,  }  „^  ^Yr.  statistique.]  Relating 

STA-TIS'TI-CAL,  )  to,  or  containing,  statistics; 

as,  "  Statistical  tables."  Knox. 

STA-TIS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  statistical  man- 
ner ;  by  means  of  statistics.  Babbage. 

STAT-!S-Tr"CIAN  (stat-js-tish'jn),  n.  One  who 
is  versed  in  statistics.  Qu.  Rev. 

STA-tIs'TICS,  n.  sing,  or  pi.  [See  Mathemat- 
ics.] [L.  status,  a  standing,  condition ;  sto, 
statimi,  to  stand  ;  It.  statistica  ;  Sp.  estudistica; 
Fr.  statistique.]  A  collection  of  facts  relating 
to  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  a  country  or  people, 
—  especially  those  facts  which  illustrate  its 
physical,  social,  moral,  intellectual,  political, 
industrial,  and  economical  condition,  or  changes 
of  condition,  and  which  admit  of  numerical 
statement,  and  of  arrangement  in  tables ;  and 
also  of  facts  relating  to  classes  of  individuals 
or  interests  in  different  countries  :  —  the  science 
which  classifies,  arranges,  and  discusses  statis- 
tical facts.  E.  B.  Elliott. 

4fg=-The  science  of  statistics  embraces  a  very  wide 
range  of  facts, —  facts  relating  to  population,  deaths, 
births,  and  marriages;  health,  disease,  and  duration 
of  life  ;  wealth,  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce, 
the  arts,  and  all  other  industrial  interests  and  pur- 
suits ;  financial,  military,  and  other  national  re- 
sources; education,  literature,  science,  religion,  gov- 
ernment, legislation,  crime,  and  civil  and  criminal 
jurisprudence;  and  facts  of  every  kind  tending  to 
show  the  condition  of  a  country,  community,  race,  or 
class  of  individuals  or  of  interests.    E.  B.  FJtiott. 

e?i^  The  word  statistics  was  first  introduced  by 
Professor  Achenvvall,  of  Gbttingen,  in  1749.  But  the 
word  was  long  tabooed  by  the  learned  as  of  doubtful  pu- 
rity ;  even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Geography, 
apologizes  for  using  a  word  now  so  coninion.  Brande. 

STAT-{S-T5l'0-9Y,  n.  [Eng.  statistics  and  Gr. 
/.(iyof.]     A  discourse  on  statistics.       West.  Rev. 

STA'TJVE,  a.  [h.  stativus.]  Pertaining  to  mili- 
tary posts,  stations,  or  quarters.  Clarke. 

STAT'U-A-RY  (stat'yii-?-r?),  n.  [L.  statuaHus, 
pertaining  to  statues ;  statua,  an  image  ;  stat- 
uo,  to  cause  to  stand  ;  It.  statwiria;  Sp.  estatu- 
aria  ;  Fr.  statiiaire.] 

1.  The  art  of  carving  or  otherwise  forming 
statues.  "  Architecture  and  statuary."   Temple. 

2.  A  collection  of  statues.  Fairholt. 

3.  [It.  statuario ;  Sp.  estatuario ;  Fr.  statuaire.] 
An  artist  who  makes  statues,  generally  under- 
stood to  be  after  the  designs  of  some  other  ar- 


tist, to  whom  the  term  sculptor  is  properly  ap 
plied.  Fairholt. 

STAT'UE  (stat'yu),  n.  [L.  statna  ;  statvo,  to  cause 
to  stand  ;  It.  statua ;  Sp.  estatua  ;  Fr.  statue.] 
{Sculp.)  A  representation  in  relief  in  some  solid 
substance,  as  marble  or  bronze,  or  in  some  ap- 
parently solid  substance,  of  a  man  or  other 
animal ;  an  image.  Brande. 

F.guestrian  statue,  a  statue  in  which  the  figure  is 
seated  on  horseback.  Brande. 

STAT'CE,  v.  a.     To  place,  or  to  form,  as  a  statue. 
My  substance  should  be  statued  in  thy  stead.  SliaK: 

STAt'UED  (stat'yi.id),  «.  Furnished  with,  or  con- 
taining, statues.  Ed.  Rev. 

STAT'V-ESaUE  (stat'yn-esk),  a.  Relating  to  a 
statue.  Coleridge, 

STAT-I-ETTE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  statue,  not  exceed- 
ing half  the  natural  size  of  a  figure.     Fairholt. 

t  STA-TU'Mj-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  statumino,  statii- 
minatus.]     To  prop  up.  B.  Jonson. 

STAT'URE  (stat'yur),  n.  [L.  <Sr  It.  siatura  ;  Sp. 
estatura;  Fr.  st.ture.]  'Ihe  height  of  any  ani- 
mal body,  particularly  of  man  ;  tallness.  Milton. 

STAT'IRED  (stat'yurd),  a.  Having  stature;  ar- 
rived at  full  stature.  J.  Hail. 

StA'TUS,  n.  [L.]  Standing;  rank;  station; 
condition  in  society.  Ed.  Rev. 

STA'rus  QUO,  srA'Tus  ijv  quo,  or  stA'tv 

QUO.  [L.,  the  state  in  which,  in  the  same  state 
as  before.]  {Politics.)  A  phrase  applied  to  a 
treaty  between  two  or  more  belligerents  which 
leaves  each  party  in  possession  of  the  same 
territories,  fortresses,  &c.,  as  it  occupied  be- 
fore hostilities  broke  out.  Brande. 

STAT'y-TA-BLE,  a.  Proceeding  from,  or  accord- 
ing to,  statute.  Addison. 

STAT'U-TA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  agreeable  to 
law.     "  Statutably  established."  Warton. 

STAt'UTE  (stat'yut),  n.  [L.  statuo,  statvtus,  to 
cause  to  stand;  sto,  statum,  to  stand;  It.  sta- 
tuto  ;  Sp.  estatuto  ;  Fr.  stutut.] 

1.  A  law  promulgated,  by  a  legislative  body ; 
a  written  law,  in  contradistinction  to  an  un- 
written law,  or  the  common  law.  Bourier. 

There  was  a  statute  against  vagabonds.  Bacon. 

2.  A  law  or  rule  of  action  of  a  corporation  ; 
as,  "The  statutes  of  a  college." 

3.  {Foreign  &  Civil  Law.)  Any  particular 
municipal  law  or  usage,  though  resting  for  its 
authority  on  judicial  decisions,  or  the  practice 
of  nations.  Burrill, 

Statute  of  limitations,   (Lain.)  a  statute  by  which 

rights  of  action  are  limited  to  certain  prescribed   [le- 

riods  of  time.  BurrUl. 

Syn. —  See  Law. 

STAT'UTE-BOOK    (-buk),  n.     A  register  of  laws 

or  legislative  acts.  Mansfield.   Addison. 

STAT'LJTE-CAp,  n.  A  woollen  cap  ;  —  so  named 
from  a  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  relation  to 
the  wearing  of  woollen  caps.  Shak. 

STAT'UTE-LA'BOR,  n.  A  definite  amount  of 
labor  required  for  the  public  service  in  making 
roads,  streets,  bridges,  &c.,  in  certain  British 
colonies.  Sitnitionds. 

STAT'UTE-MER'CHANT,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  se- 
curity for  a  debt  acknowledged  to  be  due,  en- 
tered into  before  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
trading  town,  pursuant  to  a  statute  by  which 
not  only  the  body  of  the  debtor  might  be  im- 
prisoned and  his  goods  seized  in  satisfaction  of 
the  debt,  but  also  his  lands  might  be  delivered 
to  the  creditor  till  out  of  the  rents  and  profits 
of  them  the  debt  be  satisfied  ; —  now  fallen  into 
disuse.  Whishaw.    Burtill. 

STAT'UTES,  m.  pi.  Assemblages  of  farming  ser- 
vants, held  possibly  by  statute,  in  the  early  part 
of  May,  at  various  places  in  England,  in  the 
country,  where  masters  and  mistresses  attend 
to  hire  servants  for  the  ensuing  year. 

tm'At  these  statutes  the  groom  will  be  distin- 
guished by  a  straw  or  two  in  his  hat,  the  carter  or 
wagoner  by  a  piece  of  whip-cord,  the  shepherd  by  a 
lock  of  wool,  &c.     Halliwell. 

STAT'IJTE-STA'PI/*:  (-sta'pl),  n.  {E7tg.  Law.) 
A  security  for  a  debt  acknowledged  to  be  due, 
so  called  from  its  being  entered  into  before  the 
mayor  of  the  staple,  that  is  to  say,  the  grand  mart 
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for  the  principal  commodities  or  manufactures 
of  the  kingdom,  formerly  held  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  certain  trading  towns.  In  other  re- 
spects it  resembled  the  statute-merchant,  and 
and  has  lately  fallen  into  disuse.  Burrill. 

STAT'I'-TQ-RY,  a.  Enacted  by  statute.  "  Stat- 
tUory  regulations."  A.  Smith. 

STAUNCH,  rt.     See  St.\NCH.  Todd. 

STAu'RQ-IJTE,  w.  [Gr.  <navpii,  a  cross,  and 
kiOo(,  a  stone.]    (,A/in.) 

1.  Staurotidc,  —  See  Staurotide.        Dana. 

2.  A  brittle,  transparent  or  translucent  min- 
eral, commonly-  crystallized,  with  the  crystals 
often  intcrsectmg  each  other,  and  composed  of 
silica,  alumina,  baryta,  and  water ;  hannotome. 

Dana.  PhiUipa. 
ST.^U'RQ-TIDE,  n.  [Gr.  (Traiprff,  a  cross,  and 
tlioi,  form.]  (Min.)  A  crystalline  mineral  of  a 
dark  reddish-brown  or  brownish-black  color, 
and  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and  peroxide 
of  iron  ;  —  called  also  cross-stone,  grenatite,  and 
stauroUte.  Daiia. 

8TAU'KQ-TY-P0LS,  a.  [Gr.  irravpdi,  a  cross,  and 
TfcTTOf,  a  blow.]  {Min!)  Having  the  macles  or 
spots  in  form  of  a  cross.  Wright. 

STAVE,  M.  1.  One  of  the  narrow,  thin  pieces  of 
wood  of  which  a  cask  is  made. 

Shaping  or  planing  the  stare*  is  one  of  the  most  diificult, 
•nd  aluo  the  most  important,  parts  of  tlie  cooper'i  work.  Kach 
$tave  must  form  part  of  a  double  conoid.  I'illotmn. 

2.  A  stanza;  a  verse. 

Poetry  was  frequently"  inscribed  upon  quadraneular  staves, 
etch  fbce  containmga  line;  hence  averse  [stanza]  and  us'arc 
»re  still  considered  synonymous.  Jan.  limit. 

Our  old  name  for  a  stanza  was  a  staff,  whence  the  parish 
clerk  sings  staves,  and  by  corruption,  a  stave,  in  the  singular. 

3.  {Mus.)  The  staff.  Todd. 
STAVE,  t?.  a.    [Froms^q^.]  [?.  STAVED  or  stove  ; 

pp.  PTAVING,  STAVED  OT  STOVE.] 

1.  To  break  in  pieces,  as  a  barrel,  by  sep- 
arating the  staves  of  which  it  is  made. 

A  cask  in  one  place,  and  a  cask  in  another, . . .  some  stared 
against  the  trees.  JJainpier. 

2.  To  pour  out  by  breaking  the  staves. 

All  the  wine  in  the  city  hath  been  staved.  Sandys. 

3.  To  furnish  with  rundles  or  staves. KnoUes. 

4.  To  push  as  with  a  staff;  — often  with  off. 

The  condition  of  a  servant  staves  him  o#  to  a  distance.  Sout/i. 

6.  To  delay  ;  to  prevent ;  —  with  off. 

Whom  the  virulency  of  the  calumnies  have  not  stared  off 
from  reading.  B.Jonson. 

6.  To  make  firm  by  compression,  as  lead  in 
the  socket-joints  of  pipes.  Ogilvie. 

To  stave  and  tail,  to  part  as  dogs  by  interposine  a 
statr,  and  by  pulling  tlie  tail.  Hudibras. 

+  STAVE,  V.  n.    To  fight  with  staves.     Hudibras. 

STAVES,  or  8TAVE§  [stavz,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  A.  Wr.\  Btavz  or  stavz,  F. ;  stivz,  W b.],  n. 
pi.  of  staff.    See  Staff. 

j9^  "  Some  people  pronounce  staves,  the  plural  of 
stt^ff',  with  the  Italian  a  ;  but  the  practice  is  not  gen- 
eral." Smart.  It  is  often  thus  pronounced  in  the 
United  States. 

STAVE§'-A-CRE  (stavz'a-ker),  n.  [A  corruption 
of  the  Gr.  <rra>pl(,  a  dried  grape,  and  aypcos,  wild.] 
(Bot.)  A  species  of  Delphinium,  or  larkspur, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  irritant  and  narcotic ; 
Delphinium  Staphisagria.  Baird. 

STAVE^'-WOOD  (stavz'wQd),  M.  A  tall  West 
India  tree  ;  the  quassia.  Booth. 

ST  Aw,  V.  n.  [Su.  Goth,  staa.]  To  be  fixed  or 
set.    [North  of  England.]  HoUoway. 

STAY  (»ta),  V.  n.  [Dut.  staen,  to  stand;  Ger. 
stehen,  to  stand.  —  Old  Fr.  estaycr ;  Fr.  etayer. 
—  See  Stand.]  [i.  stayed  or  staid  ;  pp.  stay- 
ing, stayed  or  STAID.] 

1.  To  continue  in  a  place ;  to  abide  or  stop 
in  a  place  ;  to  forbear  departure  ;  to  tarry. 

As  though  she  bid  me  stau  by  her  a  week.  Shak. 

2.  To  continue  in  any  state ;  to  remain ;  to 
dwell ;  to  sojourn. 

The  flames  augment  and  slati 
At  their  full  height,  then  languish  to  decay. 

3.  To  wait ;  to  attend  ;  to  forbear  to  act. 

The  father  cannot  stnti  any  longer  for  the  fortune,  nor  the 
mother  for  a  new  set  of  babies  to  play  wiMi.  Locke. 

4.  To  Stop  ;  to  Stand  still ;  to  be  fixed. 

She  would  command  the  hasty  tun  to  stay.        Spenser. 


6.  To  rest  confidently;  to  be  stayed  or  up- 
held ;  — usually  with  on  or  upon. 

Because  ye  ilespiiir  this  word,  and  trust  in  oppression  and 
perversion,  and  slai/  thereon.  Au.  xxx.  I'jU 

6.  (.Vai//.)  To  tack  ;  to  be  in  stays.   Brande. 
Syn.  — See  Abide,  Continue,  Stand. 

STAY  (sta),  r.  a.  [i.  STAYED  or  staid;  pp.  stay- 
ing, STAYED  or  HTAID.l 

1.  To  stop  ;  to  withhold ;  to  strain  ;  to  repress. 

To  stay  those  sudden  gusts  of  passion.  Jiowe. 

2.  To  delay  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  hinder. 

The  joyous  time  will  not  be  stitid 
Unless  she  do  him  by  the  forelock  take.  S/ieaser. 

You  might  have  .  .  .  Haid  me  here.  JJryden. 

3.  To  hold  up  ;  to  uphold ;  to  support ;  to  prop. 
Sallows  and  reeds  for  vineyards  useful  found 

To  stall  tliy  vines.  Dryden. 

And  Aaron  and  Ilur  stayejl  up  his  hands,  the  one  on  the 

one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side.  Ex.  xvii.  U. 

4.  To  keep  from  sinking  or  fainting. 

He  took  nothing  but  a  bit  of  bread  to  stau  his  stomach.  Locke. 

5.  {Naut.)  To  bring  on  the  other  tack,  as  a 
ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

STAY  (sta),  n.  1.  Continuance  in  a  place ;  for- 
bearance of  departure ;  a  stop  ;  a  sojourn. 

Make  hoste,  and  leave  thy  buslnes;:  and  thy  care; 

No  mortal  interest  can  be  worth  thy  stay.  Dryden. 

2.  Stand ;  cessation  of  progression  ;  a  stop. 
Made  of  sphere-metal,  never  to  decay 

Until  his  revolution  was  at  slay.  Hilton. 

3.  An  obstruction  ;  an  obstacle ;  a  hinder- 
ance  ;  a  check  ;  a  bar. 

His  fell  heart  thought  long  that  little  way. 

Grieved  with  each  step,  tormented  with  each  stay.    Fair/ax. 

4.  Steadiness  ;  prudence  ;  caution. 

The  wisdom,  stay,  and  moderation  of  the  king.        Bttcon. 

5.  A  fixed  or  permanent  state  ;  permanence. 

Alas!  what  slay  is  there  in  human  state?  Dryden. 

6.  A  prop  ;  a  support ;  a  staff. 

Mv  only  strength  and  slayX  forlorn  of  thee, 

Wliither  shall  I  betake  me?  where  subsist?  Hilton. 

7.  {Naut.)  One  of  the  large  ropes  used  to 
support  masts,  and  leading  from  the  head  of 
some  mast  down  to  some  other  mast  or  to  some 
part  of  the  vessel,  those  which  lead  forward 
being  called_/brc-rt«rf-«/i!  stays,  and  those  which 
lead  to  the  vessel's  sides,  backstays.  Dana. 

In  stays,  or  hove  in  stays,  the  situation  of  a  vessel 
when  she  is  staying,  or  going  about  from  one  tack  to 
the  other. — To  miss  stays,  to  fail  in  attempting  to 
tack.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Staff. 

STAY'-noB-BlN,  M.    A  bobbin  for  stays.       Ash. 

STAY'-BUSK,  n.  A  stiff  piece  of  wood,  steel,  or 
whalebone  for  the  front  support  of  a  woman's 
stays.  Simmonds. 

STAYED  (sfad),  p.  a.  Fixed  ;  serious  ;  staid.  — 
See  Stay,  and  Staid.  Bacon. 

STAYED'hy  (Ptad'Ie),  arf.   Staidly.   [r.'\  Johnson. 

STAYED'Npss  (stad'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
staid;  staidness. — See  Staidness.      Camden. 

STAY'^R  (sta'^r),  n.  One  who  stays,  holds,  or 
supports.     "  Stayer  of  our  troops."  A.  Philips. 

STAY'LACE  (sta'las),  n.  A  kce  for  fastening 
stays  or  a  bodice.  Swifi. 

STAY'I.pSS  (sta'les),  a.  Without  stop  or  delay. 
"With  stay /ess  steps."  Mir.  for  Mag. 

STAY'-MAK-pR,  n.  One  who  make§  stays  or 
bodices  for  ladies.  Spence. 

STAY§  (staz),  n.pl.  1.  A  bodice  ;  a  kind  of  waist- 
coat made  stiff  by  whalebone  or  other  material, 
worn  by  women.  Gay. 

2.  Any  thing  that  keeps  another  extended. 
Weavers,  stretch  your  stays  upon  the  weft         Dryden. 

3.  {Naut.)  See  Stay,  No.  7. 

STAy§  (staz),  n.  pi.    [A.  S.  sfede.—See  Stead.] 
A  station  for  vessels  ;  fixed  anchorage. 
Our  ships  lay  anchored  close;  nor  needed  we 
Fear  harm  on  any  slays.  Chapman. 

STAy'sAIL,  n.  {NatU.)  A  sail  which  hoists  upon 
a  stay.  Dana. 

STAy'-TAc-KLE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  large  tackle  at- 
tached to  the  main  stay.  Mar.  Diet. 

STftAD  (stSil),  w.  [Goth,  staths ;  A.  S.  stede,  styde  ; 
Dut.  &  Frs.stede;  Ger.  statt',  Dan.  ated;  Sw. 
ttad ;  Icel.  atadr.'] 


1.  t  riacc.  "  Fly  thU  fearful  ttead."  Spmttr. 

2.  Place  which  another  had  or  might  have ; 
room  :  —  used  with  the  prcpo»ition  in  preceding. 
"  To  place  in  tlieir  stead  others."  Hooker. 

They  d  welt  in  their  steitdt  until  the  captivity.      I  Chnm. ».  ST. 

3.  The  frame  of  a  bed  ;  — now  b<-dateatl. 

Sallow  the  fi«t,  the  Imrdcra,  and  the  slnul.  Prydrr. 

To  stand  in   tlrad,  U>  Ik)  of  gre.it  U»e  ;  to  help  ;   to 

advaiitngo.     "  Tliu  xma  Icat  art  ot  charily  tliall  tland 

us  in  great  stead."  JttUrburg. 

t  STfeAD  (stdd),  V.  a.     L  To  help  ;  to  support. 

Your  friendly  aid  and  counsel  much  may  strad  nie.      Jtotet, 

2.  To  till  up  the  place  of.  Shak. 

STfiAD'FAST  {^ted'(^t),  a.     [A.  S.  ated/tpat.] 

1.  Fast  in  place ;  firm ;  fixed  ;  established. 
"  This  steadfast  globe  of  earth."  Spenser. 

2.  Constant;  resolute;  not  turned  aside  by 
fear  or  temptation;  persevering;  unmoved; 
steady.     "  Steadfast  in  the  faith.'       1  Pet.  v.  9. 

Syn.  — See  Firm. 

STfiAD'FAST-LY  (stSd'fjat-l?),  ad.  Firmly;  con- 
stantly ;  fixedly. 

God's  omniscience  steailfastly  grasps  the  greatest  and  most 
slippery  uncertainties.  '  South. 

ST£aP'FAST-N£SS  (gt«d'f9«t-n««),  n.  1.  The 
quality-  of  being  steadfast ;  fixedness.    Chaucer. 

2.  Firmness ;  constancy  ;  resolution.  "  Tem- 
perance and  ateadfaatnesa."  Spetuer. 

Syn.  —  See  Constancy. 

STfeAD'l-LY  (Bt«d'?-I?),  ad.    L  In  a  steady  man- 
ner ;  without  tottering  or  shaking.  South. 
2.  Without   variation    or   irregularity ;    with 
constancy  ;  firmly.     "  Blowing  ateadily."  Cook. 

ST£aD'|-n£sS  (8t6d'?-nS»),  n.     [A.  S.  stcdignya.] 

1.  The  state  of  bein^  steady  ;  firmness  of  po- 
sition ;  the  state  of  being  not  tottering  or  easily 
shaken.    "  Sfeadineaa  and  nimbleness."  Sidtiey. 

2.  Firmness  ;  constancy  ;  persistence;  perse- 
verance. "  Great  steadiness  of  laind." Arbuthnot. 

Steadiness  is  a  jioint  of  prudence.  L'Ettrani/e, 

Syn.— See  Constancy,  Perseverance. 

STEAD'Y  (st«d'?),  a.  1.  Firm  ;  fixed;  not  totter- 
ing or  shaking.     "Their  feci  steady."     Sidney. 

2.  Regular;  constant;  undeviating;  unre- 
mitted.    "  Steady  beating  of  the  pulse.    Search. 

3.  Not  wavering  ;  not  fickle  ;  not  changeable 
with  regard  to  resolution  or  attention. 

A  clear  sight  keeps  the  understanding  steady.  Loeke. 

STfiAD'Y  (sied'p),  T.a.     [/.STEADIED;  /Jp.STKAD- 

YING,  STEADIED.]    To  make  Steady.         White. 

STEAk  (stak),  n.  [A.  S.  sticce,  stycce,  a  part,  a 
piece  ;  Dut.  stuk,  a  piece ;  Ger.  stuck,  a  piece ; 
Dan.  atykke,  a  piece  ;  Sw.  ntycke.'\  A  slice  of 
beef  or  other  meat,  for  broiling  or  frying ;  coUop. 

To  featt  on  ale  and  steaks.  Sietft. 

STEAL  (stsl),  r.  a.  [M.  Goth,  atilan ;  A.  S.  sta- 
Ian,  stelan ;  Dut.  stelm ;  Ger.  atehlen ;  Dan. 
sticele  ;  Sw.  stjtila  ;  Icel.  stela."]     [i.  stole  ;  pp. 

STEALING,  STOLEN.] 

1.  To  take  and  carry  away  feloniously  or  un- 
lawfully, as  the  property  of  another;  to  take 
without  right ;  to  take  by  theft ;  to  purloin  ;  to 
pilfer ;  to  filch. 

How  then  should  we  steal  out  of  thy  lord's  house  silver  or 
gold.  Oen.xWr.ii. 

2.  To  withdraw  or  convey  without  notice, 
secretly  or  clandestinely. 

So  they  would  insinuate  and  steal  theniselves  under  the 
tame  by  their  humble  carriage  and  submission.  Siienrrr. 

3.  To  gain  or  effect  gradually  and  privately. 

Young  Ix)r«nro 
Stole  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  (kith.  Shak. 

STEAL  (steO,  r. »«.  1.  To  practise  theft ;  to  tnke 
anv  thing  feloniouslv ;  to  purloin ;  to  pilfer. 
"  'thou  shah  not  steal."  Ex.  xx.  15. 

Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more.  Eph.  It.  88. 

2.  To  withdraw  privily ;  to  pass  silently  or 
unnoticed. 

Through  Athens'  gate  have  we  devised  to  tteoL       Shed:. 
As  souls  from  bodies  steal,  and  are  not  spied.        Dommt. 

STEAL,  n.    A  handle.  — See  Stale,    [r.]    Todd. 

STEAL'pR,  n.    One  who  steals  ;  a  thief.      Shak. 

STEAL'ING,  M.  The  act  or  the  crime  of  one  who 
steals  ;  larceny  ;  theft.  Bourier. 

STEAL'|\G-LY,  «</.     By  theft;    slyly.       Sidney. 

STfeALTH  (stClth),  H.  1.  tThe  act  of  stealing. 
"  The  owner  proveth  the  stealth."  Spenser. 
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C.  t  That  which  is  stolen. 

On  his  back  a  heavy  load  he  bare 

Of  nightly  ftealt/is  and  pillage  several.  S/jenser. 

C.  Secret  act ;  clandestine  practice ;  secrecy ; 
slyness ;  —  commonly  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

With  steel  invades  his  brother's  life  by  stctilth.       J>riiden. 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.  I'oije. 

By  stealtli,  secretly,  clandestinely, 
f  STEALTH'FUL,  a.     Stealthy.  Chapman. 

tSTEALTH'FUL-Ly,  ad.     Stealthily.  Craig. 

tSTEALTH'FUL-NESS,  n.     Stealthiness.  Clarke. 
STEALTH'J-LY,  ad.  In  a  stealthy  manner.  Knox. 

STEALTH'J-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  stealthy ;  stealth.  Ch.  Oh. 

STEALTH'Y  (stelth'e),  a.  Done  or  performed  by 
stealth  ;  clandestine  ;  secret ;  sly. 

Now  withered  Murder  with  his  nteaUhji  pace 

Moves  like  a  ghost.  SUak. 

BTEAM  (stSni),  n.  [A.  S.  stem,  steam  ;  Dut.  stoom^ 
The  invisible,  elastic  fluid  into  which  water  is 
converted  by  heat :  water  in  the  aeriform  or  gas- 
eous condition  :  —  in  a  popular  sense,  water  in 
the  state  of  cloud  or  mist ;  visible  vapor.  Nicliol. 
£Jyn. —  See  Vapor. 

STEAM  (stem),  v.  n.  \i.  STEAMED  ;  pp.  STEAMING, 

CTEAMED.] 

L  To  send  forth  or  emit  vapor  or  steam. 

Let  the  crude  humors  dance 
In  heated  brass,  /teaming  with  fire  intense.         Philips. 
Ye  mists  that  rise  from  stcaniing  lakes.  Milton. 

3.  To  pass  off  in  vapor  ;  to  evaporate. 

When  the  last  deadly  smoke  aloft  did  steam.         Spenser. 
ThJ  dissolved  amber  . . .  steamed  away  into  the  air.      Boyle. 

J.  To  sail  or  move  by  steam,     [u.]     Ireland. 
STEAM,  V.  a.     1.  To  exhale ;  to  evaporate. 

In  slothful  sleep  his  molten  heart  to  steam.  Spenser. 

2.  To  expose  to  steam ;  to  apply  steam  to ; 

to  soften  or  to  concoct  with  steam.  Wright. 

STEAM'-BOAT,   n.      A  large  boat   propelled  by 

steam  ;  a  steam-vessel.  Ftilton. 

STEAM'— BOlL-gR,  n.  Alarge  boiler,  or  vessel,  for 
generating  sttam.  Brande. 

STEAM'— CAR,  71.    A  car  propelled  by  steam. 

STEAM'-CAR-RIA^tE,  n.  A  carriage  propelled 
by  power  of  steam.  P.  Cyc. 

STEAM'-CHEST,  n.  A  box  attached  to  the  cyl- 
inder of  a  steam-engine  in  which  the  sliding 
valves  work.  Tomlinson. 

STEAM'-CYL-IN-DPR,  n.  The  cylinder  of  a 
steam-engine  in  which  the  movable  disk  or  pis- 
ton moves.  ,  Simmonds. 

STEAM'-DOME,  M.-  A  dome-shaped  structure  on 
a  steam-boiler  for  receiving  the  steam  generated, 
and  allowing  it  to  be  drawn  into  the  steam-pipe, 
free  from  the  fine  spray  or  mist  which  is  apt  to 
accompany  it  when  drawn  off  near  the  surface 
of  the  boiling  water.  Tomlinson. 

STEAM '-DRED(?-?R,  n.  A  machine,  worked  by 
steam,  for  clearing  rivers,  harbors,  SccSimmonds, 

STEAM'-EN-9JNE,  n.  An  engine  acted  upon  by 
the  expansive  force  of  steam,  and  employed  to 
impel  boats,  cars,  and  other  machinery.    Prout. 

STEAM'gR,  n,     1.  A  vessel  propelled  by  steam  ; 

a  steam-boat ;  a  steam-ship.  Qu.  Rev. 

2,  Any  vessel  in  which  steam  is  applied  for 

softening  or  cooking  any  thing.  Simmonds. 

STEAM '5R-DUCK,  n.  {Omith.)  A  large  duck  ;  — 
so  called  from  its  swift  paddling  motion ;  race- 
horse ;  Micropterus  brachypterus.  King. 

STEAM'- GAU^E,  n.     A  contrivance  to  show  the 

exact  amount  of  pressure  of  steam.  Simmonds. 

e^  The  mercurial  steam-irnuse  consists  of  a  glass 

.  tube  bent  into  tlie  siplion  form,  the  bent  part  and  a 
portion  of  each  leg  beins  filled  with  mercury.  One 
leg  comniiinicates  with  the  steam  within  the  boiler, 
and  the  other  is  open  to  the  atmosphere.     The  diffor- 

-  ence  between  the  levels  of  the  columns  of  mercury  in 
the  two  legs  is  always  a  me.isure  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  pressure  of  the  steam  and  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  position  of  the  surface  of  the  mercu- 
ry in  the  tube  is  often  indicated  by  a  float.     Brande. 

STEAM'--GUN,  n.  A  gun  by  which  balls  and  other 
projectiles  may  be  projected  by  steam.  Brande. 

STEAM'-PACK-fT,  n.  A  steam-vessel  for  car- 
rying passengers,  letters,  &c.,  and  running  pe- 
riodically between  certain  ports.  Qu.  Rev. 


STEAM'-PiPE,  n.  A  pipe  which  collects  and 
conveys  the  steijm  in  locomotive  engines,  to 
the  steam-chest.  Simmonds. 

STEAM'-PoW-?R,  n.  The  power  of  steam  em- 
ployed in  moving  machinery.  Tomlinson. 

STEAM'— PRESS,  n.  A  printing-press  worked  by 
steam.  Simmonds. 

STEAM'-PRO-PEL'L^R,  TO.  A  propeller  for  driv- 
ing a  steam-vessel.  Simmonds. 

STEAM'— PUMP,  n.    A  pump  worked  by  steam. 

STEAM'— SHIP,  n.    A  ship  propelled  by  steam. 

STEAM'— TUG,  n.  A  small  steam-boat  employed 
to  tow  vessels,  barges,  &c.  Simmonds. 

STEAM'-VES-SgL,  n.  A  vessel  propelled  by 
steam;  steam-ship.  Qu.  Rev. 

STEAM'-WIIIS-TLE  (-hwis-sl),  n.  A  pipe  at- 
tached to  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  from 
which  steam  escapes  with  a  loud,  shrill,  or  hiss- 
ing noise ;  —  used  to  give  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  engine,  &c.  Tanner. 

STEAM'Y,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  abounding  in, 
steam  ;  moist  or  damp  with  steam.         Cowper. 

STEAN,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  stcenan,  to  stone.]  To  line, 
as  a  well,  with  stone  or  brick.  [Local.]  Halliwell. 

t  STEAN,  n.     [A.  S.  stana.']     A  vessel  of  stone. 

Upon  a  huge,  great,  earthpot  stean  he  stood.        Spenser. 

STE'A-RATE,  n.  (Chcm.)  A  salt  consisting  of 
stearic  acid  and  a  base.  Miller. 

ST^-Ar'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  fatty  acid  ex- 
isting in  combination  with  glycerine  in  certain 
animal  and  vegetable  fats.  Gregory. 

STE'A-RINE,  n.     [Gr.  oTtap,  stiff  fat,  tallow.] 

1.  {Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline  fat,  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  in  hot  ether,  and  the  most 
abundant  of  the  solid  constituents  of  fats  and 
oils.  It  is  a  compound  of  stearic  acid  and  gly- 
cerine. Miller. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  stearic  acid,  as  used  in 
making  candles.  llorsford. 

STEA-RONE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  crystalline  body,  sol- 
uble in  ether,  obtained  by  distilling  stearic  acid 
with  lime.  Thomson. 

STE-A-ROP'T^N,  M.  (Chem.)  A  solid  crystalline 
substance  obtained  from  many  essential  oils 
on  slowly  cooling  them,  being  one  of  their  two 
components,  and  elaeopten,  a  liquid  chemical 
compound,  being  the  other.  Miller. 

STE'A-TITE.W.  [Gr.  (rr/ap,  (TT^nrof,  tallow.]   (Mn.) 

l!  A  variety  of  talc  ;  soapstone. 

2.  A  mineral  of  various  colors,  of  greasy 
lustre,  soft,  almost  like  butter,  but  brittle  on 
drying,  and  consisting  of  silica,  magnesia,  alu- 
mina, and  water  ;  saponite.  Dana. 

STE-A-TIt'|C,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
steatite.  P.  Cyc. 

STf-AT'O-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  or^np,  nrlaToq,  Stiff  fat, 
and  Kfiin,  a  tumor ;  Fr.  steatocele.]  {Med.)  A 
tumor  formed  by  a  collection  of  steatomatous 
matter  in  the  scrotum.  Dunglison. 

STE-..f-Tb'MJi,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  trreaTU/ia  ;  arinp, 
suet.]  {Med.)  An  encysted  tumor,  whose  con- 
tents are  similar  to  fat.  Dunglison. 

STE-A-t6m'A-TOUS,  a.  Relating  to  a  steatoma, 
or  to  a'  fat  substance.  "  Steatomatous  mat- 
ter." Dunglison. 

STE-4-TO-Ri'^r.X,  n.  pi. 
(Oi-nitK.)  A  sub-family  of 
hssirostral  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres  and  fam- 
ily CaprimulgidcB ;  oil- 
birds.  Gray. 

STfiD,  n.    See  Stead.  „  ,  u  i     :j 

'  Podargus  phalenoides. 

STftn'FAST,  a.    See  Steadfast. 

STEE,  )  ^_     |-^  s  stmqer,  a  stair.  —  See  Stair.] 
STEY,  )  A  ladder.    [North  of  England.]  Brockett. 

STEED,  n.  [A.  S.  steda.']  A  horse  of  high  mettle 
for  state  or  for  war. 

Farewell  the  neighing  steed  and  tlie  shrill  trump.       Shak. 

8TEEK,  V.  a.  [Scottish.]  To  shut;  to  close. 
"  To  steek  the  door."  Jamieson. 


STEEK'KAN,  n.  A  Dutch  liquid  measure,  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  barrel,  and  averaging  about 
four  gallons.  Simmonds. 

STEEL,  n.  [A.^S.  style;  Dut.  ^  Dan.  staal;  Ger. 
stahl ;  S\v.  stul;  Icel.  stdL^ 

1.  Iron  combined  with  a  portion  of  carbon, 
and  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  silicon,  &c. ; 
a  carburet  of  iron  ;  —  extensively  used  in  mak- 
ing edge-tools,  and  for  other  purposes. 

g^-  The  general  method  of  forming  steel  is  by  the 
process  of  cementation,  in  which  malleable  iron  and 
charcoal  powder  in  alternate  layers  are  exposed  to  a 
high  heat  in  a  furnace  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The 
product  of  this  operation  is  named  blistered  steel,  from 
the  blisters  which  appear  on  its  surface.  To  render 
it  more  jjerfect  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  ham- 
mer, in  nearly  the  same  manner  that  is  i  ractised  with 
forged  iron.     Bigelow. 

4(S"Iron  is  employed  in  the  arts  in  three  different 
states,  —  as  crude  or  cast  iron,  asUecl,  and  as  wrought- 
iron,  the  differences  depending  upon  the  relative 
amounts  of  carbon  with  which  the  metal  is  com- 
bined. Cast-iron  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  car- 
bon than  steel,  and  steel  more  than  wrought  or  mal- 
leable iron,  which  ought  to  be  quite  free  from  carbon. 
In  practice,  however,  this  is  never  found  to  be  the 
case,  although  the  best  malleable  iron  retains  only 
a  very  mir.ute  portion  of  carbon.     Tomlinson. 

2.  Armor ;  a  weapon  or  weapons. 

Brave  Macbeth  with  his  brandished  steel.  Shak, 

3.  A  proverbial  term  for  hardness  ;  as, 
"  Heads  of  steel."  Johnson. 

4.  (Med.)  A  term  applied  to  chalybeate  med- 
icines. 

After  relaxing  steel  strengthens  the  solids.  Arfndhnot. 
Cast  steel,  a  variety  of  steel  of  superior  quality,  used 
for  cutlery  of  the  best  description,  and  formed  by  fusing 
blistered  steel,  whereby  the  carbon  is  more  equally 
distributed  throughout  the  mass.  Miller.  —  J^atural 
steel,  a  steel  of  inferior  quality  produced  from  the  best 
cast  iron  by  heating  it  by  means  of  charcoal,  and 
burning  off  a  portion  of  the  carbon,  and  rendering  it 
homogeneous  by  forging  :  —  used  for  making  agricul- 
tural implements,  springs  for  machinery,  &.c.  Miller. 
—  Tilted  steel,  a  variety  of  steel  obtained  from  blistered 
f-teel  by  subjecting  it  to  various  operations,  in  the  last 
of  which  it  is  forged  by  means  of  the  tilt-hammer, 
into  smaller  bars.  These  tilted  bars,  when  broken  up 
and  welded  together,  form  shear-xtcel.     Miller. 

Made  of  steel. 


Chapman. 

pp.     STEELING, 


'  steel 
Shak- 


STEEL,  a 

STEEL,    V.    a.       \i.    steeled; 

STEELED.] 

1.  To  cover,  point,  or  edge  with  steel, 
my  lance's  point." 

2.  To  make  hard  or  firm. 

Lies  well  steeled  with  weighty  arguments.  ShaH: 

Why  will  you  fight  against  so  sweet  a  passion. 
And  steel  your  heart  to  such  a  world  of  charms?   Addison. 

STEEI/— cAp,  n.  Armor  for  the  head  ;  a  cap  or 
head-piece  of  steel.  Booth. 

STEEL'-CLAd,  a.  Clad  or  mailed  with  steel. 
"  Steel-clad  seeds."  Wharton., 

STEEL'^R,  n.  {Ship-brtilding.)  The  foremost  or 
aftmost  plank  in  a  strake,  which  is  dropped 
short  of  the  stem  or  the  sternpost.     Mar.  Diet 

STEEL'|-n£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  steely.  Smart 

STEEL'-P£n,  n.     A  pen  made  of  steel.       Gilht. 

STEEL'-PLAT-gU,  a.     Tlated  with  steel. 

STEEL'-TrAp,  n.  A  trap  having  jaws  and  a 
steel  spring.  SomerviUe. 

STEEL'-WInE,  n.  "Wine,  commonly  sherry,  in 
which  steel  filings  have  been  placed  for  some 
time,  used  medicinally.  Simmonds 

t  STEEL'Y,   a.     1.  Made  of  steel.     "  The  steely 

point  of  Clifford's  lance."  Shak. 

2.  Hard  ;  firm  ;  unmoved  ;  unfeeling.  "  Steely 

heart."  Bp.  Hall.     "  Steely  resistance."  Sidney. 

STEEL'YARD     (8t5l'y9rd,     colloquially     stiry9td) 
fstel'ygrd,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  C. ;    stil'ysrd,  /. 
F. ;  stei'yjrd,  colloquially  stel'yfird,  S»i.],  n.    A 
kind    of    balance,   com- 
monly  consisting   of    a 
beam  of  iron  furnished 
with    projecting    knife- 
edges    upon     which    it 
rests,   and  having  une- 
qual arms,  the  substance 
to  be  weighed  being  sus- 
pended from  the  shorter,  „,   ,      , 
and  the  longer  being  pro-  Steelyard, 
vided  with  a  constant  weight,  which  is  made  to 


^ ' ' ' ' ^  I ' ' '  'F' ' ' '  ■  ■■" 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  t!,  t,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;   llfilR,  HER; 
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ulidc  nlonR  It  till  tho  two  forces  are  in  equilibri- 
um, when  the  weight  of  the  substance  is  indi- 
cated by  the  position  of  the  constant  weight  on 
this  arm,  which  is  graduated  to  fractional  parts 
of  a  pound  ;  Roman  balance.  Toinlitison. 

4[9-<*This  word,  in  cnniinon  usage  aiiioiiK  those 
who  weii:h  lieavy  bodies,  has  ctintrarted  its  doulile  e 
into  siiiiiie  i,  and  ii*  pronounced  as  if  wriltun  slilyard. 
This  contraction  is  so  common,  in  coin|>ound  words 
of  this  kind,  as  to  become  an  idiom  of  pronunciation, 
wliich  canixit  lie  easily  counteracted  witiHiiil  opimsing 
llie  current  of  the  languaue."  Walker. —  It  is  some- 
times written  atillyariL     Crabb. 

t  STEEN,  n.  A  vessel  of  clay  or  stone  ;  —  writ- 
ten also  stean.  —  Sec  Stkan.  Jo/inson. 

STEEiN  jNG,  1  „_    i"iie  brick  or  atone  wall  or  lin- 
STEAN'ING,  \  ing  of  a  well.  Braiide. 

8TEEN'b6c,  n.    (Zo-7.)  Sec  Steinboc. 
t  STEEN 'KIRK,  n.    A  neck-cloth.  [Cant.]    King. 

STEEP,  a.  [A.  S.  steap, — perhaps  from  the 
A.  S.  stupian,  to  stoop,  or  from  sti-jjpan,  to  step. 
Richardson.']  Rising  or  descending  with  great 
inclination  ;  precipitous  ;  approaching  perpen- 
dicularity ;  as,  "  A  steep  hill"  ;  "  A  steep  roof." 

He  now  had  conquered  Amur's  »teep  ascent        Addison. 

STEEP,  n.  A  precipice  ;  a  precipitous  place  ;  a 
steep  ascent  or  descent. 

A  thouBand  irregular  «(ecps  and  precipices.        Addison. 

STEEP,  V.  a.  [Dut.  %  Ger.  stinpen  ;  Sw.  stopa.  — 
From  the  same  root  as  clip  with  s  prefixed. 
Wdchter.]  [i.  steeped  ;  pp.  steeping,  steeped.] 
To  soak ;  to  macerate ;  to  imbtic  ;  to  drench  ; 
to  retain,  as  a  substance,  in  a  fluid,  till  the  sub- 
stance is  imbued  with  the  liquid,  or  till  the  es- 
sence of  the  substance  is  extracted ;  as,  "  To 
steep  tea  " ;  "  To  steep  herbs." 

Wiieat  »tee}>ed  in  brine . . .  prevents  the  emuttinKSS.ifortimer. 

STEEP,  n.  A  liquid  for  steeping  grain  or  seeds  : 
—  a  rennet-bag.     [Local.]  Wright. 

STEEP'-DoWn,  a.    Having  steep  descent.  Shak. 

STEEP'l-NESS,  11.    Steepness,    [r.]  Howell. 

STEEP'ING,  n.  The  act  of  soaking.  "  The  steep- 
ing of  the  seed."  Bacon. 

STEE'PLE  (stg'pl),  n.  [A.  S.  stepel,  stijpel;  Dut. 
atippel,  a  point.]  (Arch.)  A  tower  of  various 
forms,  usually  attached  to  churches  and  other 
public  buildings,  in  which  bells  are  frequently, 
but  not  always,  suspended  ;  a  spire.  Brande. 
Syn.  —  Steeple,  spire,  tower,  and  turret,  are  all  ap- 
plied to  a  hijili  structure  raised  aljove  tlie  main  edifice. 
Steeple  is  the  more  peneral  term  ;  spire,  «»iper,  and  tur- 
ret are  the  more  particular.  Steeple  is  the  turret  of  a 
church  of  whatever  form  ;  spire,  a  slender  steejile 
rising  taper  at  the  top  ;  tower,  a  square  steeple  ;  turret, 
a  small,  slender,  tall  tower:  —  minaret  is  a  turret  of 
Saracen  architecture,  as  a  minaret  of  a  mosque. 

STEE'PLE-bOsh,  71.  {Bat.)  Hardback  ;  Spirtea 
tomentosa.  Gray. 

STEE'PLE-CIlASE,  n.     A  race-course  or  chase 

f pursued  in  a  right  line  towards  an  object  regard- 
ess  of  obstructions.  Observer. 

STEE'PLED  (sts'pld),  «.  Furnished  with  a  stee- 
ple or  with  steeples.  Fairfax. 

STEE'PLE-HOUSE,  n.  A  church;— in  dispar- 
agement or  contempt.  Bp.  Taylor. 

STEEP'LY,  ad.  In  a  steep  manner ;  with  steep- 
ness ;  precipitously.  Johnson. 

STEEP'Npss,  n.  The  state  of  being  steep  ;  pre- 
cipitous declivity.  Bacon. 

STEEP'Y,  a.    A  poetical  word  for  steep.    Wotton. 

STEER,  n.  [Goth,  stittrs  ;  A.  S.  steor  ;  Dut.  ^  Ger. 
sticr;  Dan.  &:  Icel.  <yr;  Sw.  tjttr.  —  Arab,  thur; 
Heb.  "1123.  —  Gr.  ravoos ;  L.  tattrus ;  It.  4r  Sp.  toro ; 
Port,  touro ;  Fr.  taureau.  —  Celt,  tarv,  or  tord ; 
Gael,  tarbh,  tairbh ;  Ir.  tarbh ;  W.  tarw.  — 
Polish  tur.  —  "  The  Goth,  stivr  is  the  oldest  in- 
stance where  the  hissing  letter  s  is  prefixed  to 
this  word."  Bostcorth^  A  young  bullock  or 
a  young  ox,  —  generally  a  young  ox. 

Ijioooon,  Nt'ptunp*8  priest. 
With  solemn  ponip  then  sacritlccd  a  titer.  Drprlen. 

STEER,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  sti/ran,  stiran,  steoran, 
to  stir,  to  move,  to  steer,  to  rule  ;  Dut.  stureu  ; 
Ger.  ateuem;  Dan.  styre;   Sw.  styra.  —  Gael. 


gtuir."]     \i.  STEEnRD ;  pp.  STREUINO,  BTEETlEn.] 

To  direct ;  to  gtiidc  or  direct  the  motion  of ;  to 
guide  ill  a  passage  ;  to  govern,  — particularly  to 
keep  on  a  given  direction,  as  a  ship,  by  tho 
luuveuicnts  of  the  helm  ;  as,  "  To  steer  a  ship." 

A  comely  palmer,  clad  in  block  attire. 

Of  ripi'St  years,  and  liaini  all  h<«ry  ffrav. 

That  with  a  staff  his  fuvble  sk'ps  did  >(efr.  Spewer. 

STEER,  V.  n.  1.  To  direct  the  course  of  a  ship,  or 
a  course  as  of  a  ship ;  to  direct  and  govern  a 
vessel  in  its  passage  through  the  water. 

We  steered  by  tlie  sound  of  the  breakers.  Cook. 

2.  To  be  directed  or  governed  as  a  vessel  in 
its  passage  through  the  water;  as,  "The  vessel 
steers  well  in  high  sea." 

3.  To  conduct  one's  self.  Johnson. 

t  STEER,  n.    A  rudder  or  helm.  Gotoer. 

STEER'A^E,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  steers. 

He  committed  tho  tteeritj/e  of  it  [his  vcsocl]  to  such  as  he 
thought  capable  of  conducting  it.  Si>eclalur. 

2.  The  stem  or  hinder  part  of  a  ship.  Johnson. 

3.  That  part  of  a  vessel  between  decks  which 
is  just  forward  of  the  cabin  :  — that  part,  in  a 
passenger-ship,  allotted  to  second-class  passen- 
gers. Dana.     Simmoiuls. 

4.  The  effort  of  the  helm  to  govern  a  shijj's 
course,  or  the  effect  of  the  helm  in  steering. 

Mar.  Diet. 

5.  Direction ;  regulation ;  management. 

He  that  hath  the  rteerai/e  of  my  course.  Shctk. 

6.  That  by  which  anv  course  is  guided.  "  The 
steerage  of  his  wings.  Dryden. 

Steerage  passenger,  one  who  occupies  the  steerage. 

STEER'AVfE-VVAY,  n.  {yant.)  That  dep-ee  of 
progressive  motion  which  renders  a  ship  gov- 
ernable by  the  helm.  Mar.  Diet. 

STEER'^R,  n.  One  who  steers ;  a  pilot;  a  steers- 
man ;  a  helmsman,     [r.]  Pearson, 

STEER'ING,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  steers. 

STEER'ING-WHEEL,  «.  {Natd.)  A  wheel  to 
which  the  tiller-rope  is  conveyed,  for  the  con- 
venience of  steering  the  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

t  STEER'LPSS,  a.    Without  rudder  or  helm. 

STEER'UNG,  n.  A  young  or  little  steer.  Francis. 

STEER§'MAN,  n.  One  who  steers  a  ship  ;  the 
person  employed  at  the  helm  to  regulate  the 
ship's  course ;  the  helmsman.  Mar.  Diet. 

STEER§'MATE,  n.    A  Steersman.  Milton. 

STEEVE,    V.    a.        [i.    8TEEVED  ;     pp.    STEEVINO, 

8TEEVED.]  (Ship-building.)  To  elevate  at  a 
certain  angle  with  the  horizon,  as  a  bowsprit. 

Mar.  Diet. 
STEEVE,  V.  n.    To  rise  angularly  from  the  hori- 
zon, as  a  bowsprit.  Wright. 

STEEVE,  n.  1.  {Ship-building.)  The  angle  which 
a  bowsprit  makes  with  the  horizon.  Dana. 

2.  {.\aut.)  A  long,  heavy  spar  with  a  place 
to  fit  a  block  at  one  end,  and  used  in  stowing 
certain  kinds  of  cargo,  which  need  to  be  driven 
in  close.  Dana. 

STEEV'ING,  n.  (Xaut.)  The  angle  of  elevation 
which  the  bowsprit  of  a  vessel  makes  with  the 
horizon  ;  steeve.  Mar.  Diet. 


[Icel.  stegge.]    A  gander. 


[North  of 
Brockett. 


STEG,  n 
Eng.] 

STfiG-.^-NOG'BA-PHlST,  n.  One  versed  in  steg- 
anogfaphy.      '  Bailey. 

STfiG-A-NOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  cn-fyni/df,  covered; 
artyu),  to  cover  closely,  and  yoA/iw,  to  wTite  ;  It. 
stcganografia  ;  Fr.  steganographie.']  The  art  of 
WTiting  in  characters  "or  ciphers  legible  to  those 
onlj^who  possess  the  key  or  secret.       Brande. 

ST5-gAN'Q-P6d,  n.  [Gr.  oTfyav6(,  covered,  com- 
pact, water-proof,  and  trotj,  noSdi,  a  foot.]  (Or- 
nith.)  A  swimming  bird.  Smart. 

STPG-N6T'|C,  a.  [Gr.  orfyi-Dnrrfj  ;  m-ly'-y,  to 
cover  closely.]  {Med.)  Suited  for  making  cos- 
tive ;  astringent.  Bailey. 

ST5G-Nf)T'|C,  n.  [Med.)  A  binding  or  costive 
medicine ;  an  astrmgent.  Copeland. 

STETn,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  sttman,  to  stone.]  To  line 
with  stone  or  brick,  as  a  well.  Loudon. 


Stella,  a  star ; 


STEIN'BftC.  or  STF.fN'BOCK,  n.  [Dnt.  ttein, 
stone,  and  boc,  buck.] 

{Zonl.)  1.  A  graceful  and  elegant  antelope 
found  on  the  stony  plains  and  mountain  valleys 
of  South  Africa  ;  (-altjtragut  cnmpeatris,  or  /!/<- 
tiUme  trayulus  of  Lichtenstein.  Eng.  Cue. 

i.  A  species  of  goat  inhabiting  the  Carpathi- 
an mountains,  the  Pyrenees,  and  various  part* 
of  the  Alps  ;  the  ibex  ;  Capra  ihex.     Eng.  Cyc. 

STEfN'Hei-LiTE,  n.  (Jfin.)  A  mineral  com- 
posed chiefly  of  silica,  ii'muina,  rongnesia,  and 
protoxide  of  iron;  ioliu-.  —  See  Iolitk.   Dana. 

STK 'LA,  n.  [Gr.  art,').!, ;  \ar„^,,  to  stand  ;  L.  ttela ; 
Fr.  st'le.  —  A.  S.  stel,  stele.]  A  small  column, 
without  base  or  capital,  usually  with  an  inscrip- 
tion to' record  an  event,  or  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  some  deceased  person  ;  — also  used 
for  marking  distance.  Brandt. 

STELE  (stSI),  n.  [A.  S.  stel,  stele;  Dut.  steel; 
Ger.  sttel.]  A  stalk  ;  a  handle  ;  a  stale.  [Ix>cal 
or  obsolete.]        Piers  Plouhman.     Wilbraham. 

STfcL'e-CHlTE,  n.  A  fine  kind  of  storax.  Wright. 

STfiL'ENE,  a.  [Gr.  <rT/j).n,  a  column.]  Resembling 
a  stela ;  columnar.  Wright. 

STfX'LAR,  a.  [L.  steUaris  ;  stella,  a  star  ;  lU 
stcUare  ;  Fr.  stellaire.]  Relating  to  a  star  or  to 
stars  ;   astral  ;   starry  ;  stellular ;  stellary. 

Stellar  Bgnre  of  the  stone  asterio.  GlajnUL 

ST£l'LA-RY,  a.  Stellar;  starry  ;  astral.  "Groups 
of  stellary' orbs."  Stukely. 

STEL'LATE,       >  „.     [I,,  gi,Ua(us 
ST£l'LAT-5D,  >  It.  stellatn.] 

1.  Pointed,  as  the  emblem  of  a  star ;  radiated 
as  a  star. 

2.  {Bot.)  Divided  into  seg- 
ments radiating  from  a  common 
centre;  stellular.  Lindley. 

tSTgL-LA'TIQN,   n.      Emission 
of  light.  Bailey. 

t  STfiL'LgD,  a.    Starry ;  stellate.  Shak 

STpL-LfeR'l-DAN,  n.  [L.  stella,  a  star.]  {Ich.)  One 
of  a  family  of  echinoderms,  of  which  the  star- 
fish is  the  type.  Brande. 

STEL-Lp-RlD'e-AN,  n.  {Ich.)  Stelleridan.  — 
See  Stelleridan.  Eng.  Cyc. 

STpL-LlF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  stvUifer;  stella,  akar, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]  Having,  or  bearing,  stars ; 
star-bearing.  Bailey. 

STfiL'LI-FOR.M,  a.  [L.  stella,  a  star,  and  forma, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  a  star;  star-like. 

t  STEL'H-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  Stella,  a  star,  and  fario, 
to  make.]  To  turn  into  a  star ;  to  star.  Drayton. 

STELL'ION  (-yvn),  n.  [L.  stellio  ]  A  newt 
having  star-like  spots  on  its  back.     Ainsicorth. 

STELL' ION-ATE  (8t«l'yiin-?it),  n.  [L.  stelliona- 
ttis,  cozenage  ;  stellio,  a  lizard,  a  crafty,  knav- 
ish person  ;  Fr.  atellionat.]  {Ciiil  Late.)  Any 
fraud  or  crime  committed  in  matters  of  agree- 
ment, which  was  not  designated  by  anv  more 
special  appellation,  —  as  if  a  man  should  sell  a 
thing  to  two  purchasers,  or  sell  that  for  his  own 
estate  which  is  actually  another  man's.  Brande. 

STfiL'LITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  white,  radiated,  silky 
mineral  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  magnesia,  and  water :  a  variety 

Dana. 

[L.  tteVula,  a 
starry ;  astral. 


of  pectolite. 

STfeL'Ll-LAR,   a. 
Star-like  ;  stellar 

ST6l'LV-LATE,   a. 
stellular ;  stellate 

STEL'0-€HITE,  n. 


little   star.] 
Gray. 

Resembling    little    stars ; 
Loudoiu 


{Min.)  Osteocolla.     Wright. 

STp-LOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  art,3ieypa,^a  ;  trri,in,  a 
column,  and  yp<iv«.  to  write.]  The  art  of  writ- 
ing or  engraving  upon  a  pillar.  Staekhotise- 

ST£m,  n.  FA.  S.  stemn  ;  Dut.  &  Sw.  slam  ;  Ger. 
stamm  ;  Dan.  stamme.  —  Sansc.  Uamma,  stem, 
race.  —  Gr.  orlppa,  materials  for  crowning  ;  art' 
ipui,  to  surround  ;  L.  stemma,  a  garland,  espe- 
cially  a  garland  hung  upon  an  ancestral  image ; 
a  gonoalogicnl  tree;  pedigree.] 

1.  The  principal   body  of  a  tree,  shrub,  or 
plant,  forming  its  ascending  axis ;    the  main 


MiEN,  S/E;   m6vE,  NOK,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  rOlE.  — 9,  Q,  9,  j,  soft;  C,  G,  £,  g,  hard;  §  <w  z ;   ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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body  of  a  tree  or  other  plant ;  that  part  of  a 
phint  which  grows  upward  into  the  air,  and  sus- 
tains the  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit; 
trunk. 

Then,  when  the  fiery  suns  too  fiercely  play, 
And  shrivelled  herbs  on  withering  stents  decay.    Driiden. 
Beats  down  the  slender  stem,  and  bearded  grain.    Vryden. 

2.  The  peduncle,  or  the  pedicel  or  partial  pe- 
duncle ;  the  stalk  which  supports  the  flower, 
leaf,  or  fruit  of  a  plant. 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem.  Shak. 

3.  The  stock  of  a  family ;  the  progenitors ; 
family;  race;  generation.  "All  that  are  of 
noble  stem."  Milton. 

Learn  well  their  lineage  and  their  ancient  stem.       Tickell. 

4.  A  branch  of  a  family ;  progeny  ;  offspring. 

This  is  a  stem 
Of  that  victorious  stock.  Shak: 

5.  (Xattt.)  The  circular  piece  of  timber  into 
which  the  two  sides  of  the  ship  are  united  at 
the  fore  end  :  — the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  as  op- 
posed to  the  stem.  Davis. 

6.  {Mtts.)  The  linear  part  of  a  note  extending 
upward  or  downward  from  the  circular  point  or 
head  ;  the  tail  of  a  note.  Dwight. 

From  stem  to  stem,  from  the  fore  part  to  the  stern 
of  a  ship,  or  throughout  its  whole  extent.        Dryilen. 

STKM,  V.  a.  [From  the  stem  of  a  ship,  which 
keeps  its  way,  through,  against,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to,  the  waves,  the  tide,  the  current,  or  the 
stream.  Richar(ison.'\  \i.  stemmed  ;  ])p.  stem- 
ming, STEMMED.]  To  oppose,  as  a  current ;  to 
keep  way  steadily  against ;  to  bear  up  agaiust ; 
to  stay ;  to  stop. 

At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name. 

Stemmed  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barbarous  age.  Pojie. 

STKM,  V.  n.  To  make  way  by  opposing  some  ob- 
struction, as  the  wind  or  a  current. 

They  on  the  trading  flood 
Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape 
riy,  stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole.  Milton. 

STEM'-CLAsP-ING,«.  Enclosing  the  stem  ;  am- 
plexicaul.  Lotu/on. 

STKM'— LEAF,  n.     A  leaf  inserted  into,  or  pro- 
ceeding from,  the  stem.  Crabb. 
STEM'LpSS,  a.     1.  Having  no  stem.            Crabb. 
2.  {Bot.)  Acaulescent.  Gray. 

STEM'L^T,  n.     A  young  or  little  stem.        Graij. 

CTEM'MA-TA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ariitna,  a  garland.] 
(Ent.)  In  insects,  three  smooth  hemispheric 
<k)ts,  generally  on  top  of  the  head,  and  chiefly  in 
the  hymenoptera  ;  —  sometimes  called  ocelli :  — 

.  the  simple  and  minute  eyes  found  in  worms,  and 
generally  throughout  the  lower  animals  those 
simply  .idded  to  the  large,  compound  eyes. Baii'd. 

STEM'PLE,  n.  {Miniiiff.)  A  cross-bar  of  wood 
in  a  shaft.  Smart. 

STEM'SON,  n,  (Xaut.)  A  piece  of  compass-tim- 
ber, fixed  on  the  after  part  of  the  apron  inside, 
having  the  lower  end  scarfed  into  the  keelson, 
and  receiving  the  scarf  of  the  stem,  through 
which  it  is  bolted.  Dana. 


STENCH,  n. 
bad  smell. 


[See  Stink.]     A  stink ;  a  fetid  or 
"  Noisome  stench."  Shak. 


STENCH,  V.  a.    To  make  to  stink,  [k.]  Mortimer. 

t  STENC H,  V.  a.     To  stanch. 

STENCH'-TRAp,  n.  A  contriv- 
ance to  prevent  the  escape  of 
offensive  effluvia  from  sinks 
and  drains;  cesspool.  Weale. 
SIS'  In  the  figure  the  arrows 
show  the  course  of  a.  liquid  ad- 
mitted Into  a  stench-trap  tlirough 
small  holes  in  the  plate  A  B,  in 
ltd  passage  from  a  kitchen  sink 
to  a  drain   below.     An  inverted  Stench-trap, 

cup  being  attached  to  this  plate,  and  having  its  edges 
iniinersed  in  the  liquid,  wh  ch  is  maintained  at  the 
level  of  the  dotted  line,  or  of  the  orifice  of  the  pipe, 
interposes  an  effectual  obstacle  to  the  escape  of  any  gas. 

.JTENCH'Y,  a.     Having  a  bad  smell.  Dyer. 

3TEN'CIL,  n.  A  piece  of  metal,  oil-cloth,  leath- 
er, or  other  material,  in  which  patterns,  as  let- 
ters, or  figures,  have  been  cut  out,  to  be  placed 
on  some  surface,  and  brushed  over  with  some 
coloring  matter,  by  which  the  patterns  are  im- 
printed on  the  material  beneath.         Simmonds. 

STEN'CJL,  V.  a.  [i.  stencilled;/?/?,  stencil- 
ling, STENCILLED.]     To  paint  or  color  in  fig- 


ures with  a  stencil ;  to  form  with  a  stencil ;  to 
make,  as  letters,  by  a  stencil.  Francis. 

STEN'CjL-LjpR,  n.  One  who  works  or  forms  fig- 
ures with  a  stencil.  Simmonds. 

STEN'CIL-LING,  n.  The  process  of  forming  let- 
ters or  figures  by  means  of  a  stencil.  Simmonds. 

STEN'CJL-PLATE,  n.     A  stencil.  Hall. 

STEN-g-O-SAU'Rl  S,  n.  [Gr.  trreyd;,  narrow, 
straight,  and  aaipa,  a  lizard.]  {Pal.)  A  genus 
of  fossil  saurians.  Buckland. 

STEN'O-GRAph,  v.  n.  To  write  or  represent  by 
stenography,     [u.]  London  Newsi 

STp-NOG'RA-PHpR,  n.  One  who  practises  ste- 
nography ;  a  stenographist.  Harding. 

STISN-O-GRAPH'IC,  ;  „.  {Vr.stmographique.-] 

STEN-O-GRAPH'I-CAL,  )  Relating  to  stenogra- 
phy; writing  or  written  in"  short-hand.  Harding. 

STg-NOG'RA-PHIST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in 
stenography ;  a  stenographer.  Quackenbos. 

STp-NOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  arnd;,  narrow,  close, 
and  ypticpo),  to  write  ;  It.  stcnograjia  ;  Fr.  stmo- 
grap/iie.]  The  art  of  writing  in  short-hand,  in 
which  characters,  or  at  least  abbreviations,  are 
used  for  whole  words  ;  tachygraphy.       Wright. 

t  STENT,  V.  a.    To  stint.  — See  Stint.    Spenser. 

STENT,  n.     A  stint.  — See  Stint.        Palsgrave. 

STENT'ING^,  n.pl.  Openings  in  a  wall  in  a  coal- 
mine.    [Local,  Eng.]  HalUwell. 

STEJV'TOR,  n.  [Gr.  YrivTwp.']  A  Greek  (a  her- 
ald mentioned  by  Homer),  whose  voice  is  said 
to  have  equalled  the  united  voices  of  fifty  men  : 
—  a  person  of  a  loud  voice.  Coleridge, 

STifN-TO'RI-AN,  a.      [Gr.  crevrdpewi.'] 

1.  Relating  or  belonging  to  a  stentor. 

2.  Very  loud.  "  Stentorian  cXamoTs." Herbert. 
t  STEN-TO-RON'IC,  a.  Stentorian.  Warburton. 
STEN-TO-RO-PH6n'JC,  a.     [Gr.  Xrivrup,  a  herald 

mentioned  by  Homer,  and  ti,o)i>ij,  voice.]  Loudly 
sounding ;  stentorian,     [u.] 

Of  this  steiitornrihonic  horn  of  Alexander  there  is  a  figure 
preserved  in  the  Vatican.  Deihani. 

STEP,  n.  [A.  S.  sf(ep,  sfap  ;  Dut.  stap ;  Old  Ger. 
stapfe ;  Ger.  stnfe.  —  Gael,  stap,  stapa.'] 

1.  One  movement  of  the  foot,  as  in  walking; 
progression  by  one  removal,  or  a  single  change 
of  the  place  of  the  foot ;  a  pace. 

I  '11  he  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 

And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  stt^. 

Till  the  last  sleii  have  brought  me  "to  my  \o\o.         Shak. 

2.  One  remove  in  ascending  or  descending ; 
hold  for  the  foot ;  a  stair. 

The  breadth  of  every  single  atep  or  stair.  Wotton. 

3.  Space  passed  over  or  measured  by  one  re- 
moval of  the  foot ;  a  pace. 

The  gradus,  a  Roman  measure,  may  be  translated  a  f^ep, 
or  the  lialf  of  a  passus  or  pace.  jlrlruthnut. 

4.  A  small  space  ;  a  small  length. 

There  is  but  a  step  between  me  and  death.      1  Sam.  xx.  3. 

5.  Gradation  ;  grade ;  degree. 

The  same  sin  . . .  hath  sundry  steps  and  degrees.    Perkins. 

6.  Movement  forward  or  backward,  — partic- 
ularly the  act  of  advancing  ;  progression. 

To  derive  two  or  three  general  principles  of  motion  from 

phenomena,  and  afterwards  to  tell  us  how  the  properties  and 

actions  of  all  corporeal  things  follow  from  tnose  manifest 

principles,  would  be  a  very  great  step  in  philosophy.  Xewton. 

1  take  no  step  backward.  D.  Webster. 

7.  Manner  of  walking ;  gait. 

With  a  submissive  step  I  hasted  down.  Prior. 

8.  Act  in  any  business ;  action;  procedure. 

The  reputation  of  a  man  depends  upon  the  first  steps  he 
makes  in  the  world.  Pope, 

9.  The  round  of  a  ladder;  rundle.  Siwrnonrfs. 

10.  (Natit.')  A  block  of  wood,  secured  to  the 
keel,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  heel  of 
the  mast.  »Dana. 

11.  (Mech.)  A  part  that  receives  the  lower 
gudgeon  of  an  upright  shaft ;  —  any  piece  of 
timber  having  the  foot  of  another  fixed  upright 
in  it.  Wright. 

STEP,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  steppan  ;  Dut.  stappen  ;  Ger. 
stapfen,  stappen.  —  Gr.  ffrfi/Sw.]  [i.  stepped 
and  stept  ;  pp.  stepping,  stepped  and  stept.] 

1.  To  make  one  pace  or  movement  of  the 
foot,  as  in  walking;  to  move  forward  or  back- 
ward, by  a  single  change  of  the  place  of  the 
foot ;  to  move  forward  by  the  feet ;  to  walk. 

Back  stepped  these  two  fair  angels  half  amazed.        Milton. 


2.  To  come  as  it  were  by  chance  or  suddenly. 

The  old  poets  stepped  in  to  the  assistance  of  the  niedalli»t. 

Addison, 

3.  To  move  mentally ;  to  go  in  imagination. 

They  are  stepping  almost  three  thousand  years  back  into 
the  remotest  antiquity.  Pope. 

To  step  aside,  to  walk  apart,  or  a  little  di.«tanre,  from 
others.    Shak.  —  To  step  forth,  to  coine  forth.    Om  ry 

—  To  step  in  or  into,  to  go  or  to  walk  into  a  place  or  a 
state:  —  to  become  possessed  of  without  difficulty, 
"He's  stepped  into  a  great  estate."  Shak. —  To  step 
short,  (MU.)  to  diminish  or  slacken  your  pace  accoid- 
ing  to  the  regulations.  Stoci/ueler.  —  To  step  out,  {Mil.) 
to  lengtlien  the  step  to  tlnrty-three  inches  by  leaning 
forward  a  little,  but  without  altering  the  cadence; 
Stocqueler. 

STEP,  V.  a.  1.  To  set  or  place,  as  the  foot.  Smart. 
2.  To  put,  as  a  mast,  in  its  step.  Dana, 

STEP—.  [A.  S.  steop-,  from  steopan,  stcpan,  to  be- 
reave ;  Dut.  <Sr  Ger.  stief-  ;  Dan.  i>tif-,  stiv-,  sled-; 
Old  Sw.  stivp-,  stivph- ;  Sw.  styf-  ;  Icel.  stiup-. 

—  This  word  is  generally  found  in  compo-sition, 
even  in  the  most  ancient  writings.  About  the 
derivation  etymologists  differ  much.  Frisch 
refers  it  to  the  Bohemian  stipeni,  ingrafting, 
stipiti,  to  plant ;  and,  according  to  him,  s^jV/"  sig- 
nifies a  person  giving  assistance.  Junius,  with 
whom  Ihre  agrees,  refers  this  word  in  the  most 
reasonable  manner  to  the  A.  ^.steopan,  and  the 
Old  Ger.  stiiifan,  to  bereave.  Baswoiih.]  A 
prefix  denoting  relationship  arising  out  of  or- 
phanage. Thus  a  stcp-motheT  is  a  father's  wife, 
when  the  real  mother  is  dead. 

HCg-  Strp-{atbeT,  step-mother,  stepsister,  tec,  are 
sometimes  confounded  with  father-in-law,  mother-in- 
law,  sister  in-law,  &c.  ;  but  the  difference  will  be 
understood  by  one  example:  —  a  sister-in-law  is  a 
brother's  wife,  or  a  liusband's  or  a  wife's  sister;  a 
step-sister  is  the  daughter  of  a  step-father  or  a  step- 
mother by  a  former  marriage  to  another  person ; 
while  the  daughter  of  a  step-mother  by  present  mar- 
riage is  a  half-sister ;  and  the  daughter  of  a  step- 
fatiicr  by  present  marriage  is  a  uterine  sister,  as  well 
as  half-sister.     Smart. 

STEP'-BROTH-fR,  n.  The  son  of  a  step-father 
or  a  step-mother  by  a  former  marriage. 

STEP'-CHfLD,  n.     [A.  S.  steop-cild.] 

1.  f  An  orphan.  Lye. 

2.  The  child  of  a  step-father  or  a  step-mother. 

STEP'— DAME,  n.     A  step-mother.  Ramsay. 

STEP'-DAUGH-TpR,  n.  [A.  S.  steop-do^ifer.] 
The  daughter  of  one's  wife  or  one's  husband  by 
a  former  marriage.  Parker. 

STEP'-FA-THgR,  n.  [A.  S.  stcop-fmler.]  A 
mother's  husband,  when  one's  real  father  is 
dead.  Biirrovs. 

STEPII'AN-TtE,  n.  {Min.)  A  valuable  ore  of 
silver  ;"  black  silver.  —  See  Silveu.  Dana, 

STEP'-M6tH-5R,  n.  [A.  S.  sfeop-moder.]  A 
father's  wife,  when  one's  real  mother  is  dead. 

Ills  s/ei^-mo^Aer  Esculda  was  made  a  martyr.      lloUiislied. 

STEPPE,  n.  [Rus.]  A  plain  of  vast  extent,  un- 
cultivated, and  often  barren,  peculiar  to  Asia, 
and  svnonymous  with  the  prairie  of  North 
America  and  the  Uhano  of  South  America. 

jflfg"  The  steppes  of  Russia  are  not  unlike  the  heaths 
of  Germany,  being  in  part  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
and  affording  pasturage  for  numerous  licrds  of  no- 
madic tribes.     Brande. 

STEP'PJNG,  n.  The  act  of  going  forward  by  steps. 

The  fiood  crept  by  little  ste2Jj>ings,  Bp.  Taylor. 

STEP'PJNG-STONE,  n.     1.  A  stone  laid  to  assist 

the  foot  in  a  difficult  or  dirty  way.  Swift. 

2.  Any  aid  or  means  to  advancement.  Smart. 

STEP'-SIS-T^R,  n.  The  daughter  of  a  step- 
father or  a  step-mother  by  a  former  marriage. 

STEP'-SON,  n.  [A.  S.  steop-stinu.]  The  son  of 
one's  wife  or  one's  husband  by  a  former  mar. 
riage  to  another  person.  —  See  Step-.  Bouvier. 

STEP'-STONE,  n.  A  stone  before  a  door  as  a  step 
in  entering  a  house  ;  a  stepping-stone.    Clarke. 

STER-.  [A.  S.  steore,  rule,» government ;  steo- 
ran,  to  rule,  to  steer.  So7nner.'\  A  termination, 
as  in  spins^w,  Ar\igster,  gamester,  &c.,  denoting 
probably  skill  or  mastery.  Somiwr, 

STER-CO-RA'CEOIS  (-shiis),  a.  [L.  .sfercorosiis -, 
stercus,  dung ;  Fr.  stercoraire,']  Belonging  to 
dung;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  dung;  fecal. 
"  Stercoraceous  matter."  Dunylison. 


A,  E,  i,  0,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  C,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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8T£R'C0-RA-N|8T,  n.  [Fr.atercoraniste.]  Aster- 
corariiin.  Wright. 

8TKK-CQ-RA'RI-AN,  n.  A  believer  in  stercorian- 
ism  ;  a  stercoranist.  Smart. 

STicft'CQ-RA-Ry,  n.  JL.  stercoraritia,  pertaining 
to  dung.]     A  place  for  holding  dung.       Smart. 

t  STtR'CQ-RATE,  M.  Dung  ;  excrement.  Martin. 

t  S'rKft-cg-RA'TigN,  n.  [L.  stercoratio.]  The 
act  of  dunging  or  manuring.  Bacon. 

STpK-cO'RI-AN-I^M,  n.  [L.  sicrcm,  dung.] 
(kccL  Hist.)  A  nickname  applied  to  the  doctrine 
of  those  who  held  that  the  consecrated  host  is 
diju^ested  like  common  bread.  Brande. 

tSTER'CO-RY,  n.   \h.  stcrcus.l   Dung.     Skelton. 

STF.HF.,  n.  [Fr.  sth-e,  from  Gr.  (rrtpt6(,  solid.] 
The  unit  of  French  solid  measure,  equivalent  to 
a  cubic  metre,  or  3.5.31714  cubic  feet,  employed 
for  measuring  fire-wood,  stone,  &c. 

PTBR'p-Q-BATE,  n.  [Fr.  stt^reohate,  from  Gr. 
oTipioi,  solid,  and  (iojti,  base.]  {Arch.)  The 
lower  part  or  basement  of  a  building  :  —  some- 
times, but  less  properly,  a  stylobate.       Britton. 

8TfiR-e-OCH'R0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  arfpfdj,  solid,  and 
^omita,  color,  ^ye.^  A  kind  of  wall-painting,  in 
which  the  colors  are  mixed  with  water,  and  the 
whole  picture  permanently  fixed  by  profuse 
sprinklinns  of  water,  containing  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  fluoric  acid.  Fairholt. 

STER-e-n-CRAlMI'JC,         ;  a.  Relating  to  stere- 

BTER-P-O-GRApH'I-CAL,  )  ography  Reid. 

jg^-  Stereographic  projettton.    See  Projection. 

STf;R-p-0-GRAPH'l-CAL,-LY,  ad  In  the  man- 
ner of  stereography  ;  by  s'terography. 

STftR-e-6G'RA-PIIY,  n.  [Gr. 
arifiioi,  firm,  solid,  and  rrn 
Ypdifito,  to  write;  Fr.  ste-  u* 
n^oyrnphie^  {Descriptive 
Geom.)  The  representa- 
tion or  delineation  of  solids 
on  a  plane.  Harris. 

Sf  Tlie  mode  of  representinR  by  stereoaraphy  tlie 
Biirfnciis  which  bound  the  five  regular  solids  is  illus- 
trated in  the  cut.  By  folding  pieces  of  paper  or  card 
cut  ns  hero  represented,  so  as  tu  make  them  tneot  at 
their  edpos,  these  solids  may  be  formed.  A  is  the 
tetrahedron  ;  B  the  hexahedron  or  cube  ;  C  the  octa- 
hedron ,  U  tlie  dodecahedron  ,  and  E  tlie  icosahedron. 

STER'P-O-P-LBc'TRIC,  a.  [Gt.  artfiiSi,  solid,  and 
EnS?.  electric.}  {Elec.)  Notmg  electric  currents, 
as  the  thermo-electric  current,  developed  in 
systems  of  elements  formed  of  solid  bodies 
alone.  Roget. 

ST&R-p-OM'e-TfR,  n.  [Gr.  criptAi,  solid,  and 
/i^rpoi/,  a  measure.]  {ITi/dronamics.)  An  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of 
liquid  bodies,  porous  bodies,  and  powders,  as 
well  as  of  solids  Brande. 

ST£R-e-0-MfiT'RIC,         ;„.     Relating  to  stere- 

STER-e-O-MfiT'aj-CAL,  )  ometry.  Ask. 

STf:R-p-5.M'e-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  (rrepcou  firm,  solid, 
and  (iiTplu),  to  measure  ;  Fr.  st^reometrie.'\  The 
art  of  measuring  solid  bodies,  and  determining 
their  solid  contents.  Chambers. 

ST£R'e-Q-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  artplof,  solid,  and 
OKorrtia,  to  view.]  {Optics.)  An  instrument,  of 
various  forms,  for  causing,  by  refraction  or  by 
reflection,  the  superposition  or  coalescence  of 
the  virtual  images  of  two  dissimilar  perspective 
pictures  of  the  same  object,  presented  separately 
one  to  each  eye,  and  representing  the  object, 
one,  as  it  appears  to  the  right  eye,  and  the  other, 
as  it  appears  to  the  left,  —  so  that  the  combined 
virtual  image  seen  appears  to  be  a  solid  body, 
and  a  perfect  counterpart  of  the  object. 

«S~  When  we  look  with  both  eyes  at  an  object,  as 
a  small  culw,  placed  at  the  distance  of  distinct  vision, 
each  eye  sees  parts  of  it  not  visible  to  the  other,  and 
the  images  of  it  on  the  retinip  of  the  two  eyes  are 
in  some  degree  dissimilar.  There  is  the  same  dis- 
Riinilarity  in  the  pirtiircs  used  in  the  stereoscope.  In 
the  instrument,  as  first  invented  by  Professor  Wheat- 
Btone,  two  reflectors,  joined  |)er|)endicularly  at  their 
edges,  with  their  backs  towards  each  other,  are  used 
for  deviating  the  light  proceeding  from  the  pictures 
situated  one  on  each  side  of  them.  The  eyes  are  to 
bo  placed  close  to  the  angle  of  junction.  Sir  David 
Brewster  has  since  invented  numerous  other  forms  of 
It,  one  of  which,  the  LKjnticular  Stereoscope,  is  exteii- 


■ively  used.  It  consists  of  two  mmi-len*e«  nr  eye- 
pieces ctmtained  in  short  tulies  at  tiie  top  of  a  box 
frepresented  by  the  upper  figure) 
dividuil  by  a  longitudinal  partition 
in  the  inside  into  two  equal  parts. 
Opposite  to  the  semi  lenses,  at  the 
buttuni  of  the  box,  are  placed  the 
two  dissimilar  picture*,  rays  of 
light  from  which  are  bo  refracted 
as  to  enter  the  eyes  as  if  they  came 
from  one  and  the  same  object,  and 
thus  form  a  combined  virtual  image 
between  the  pictures.  The  relative 
positions  of  the  eyes,  R,  E,  of  the 
Bemi -lenses,  L,  L,  of  two  disBiin- 
ilar  pictures  of  a  cube,  and  of 
the  virtual  image  formed  lietween 
them,  are  represented  in  the  lower 
figure.  In  one  form  of  the  in- 
strument, only  one  picture  is  used, 
it  being  converted  in  appearance 
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a.  Relating  to,  or  per- 
formed by,  the  stcrco- 
Smith. 


A    maker 


of   stereo- 
Clarke. 


SterMwcopc. 
nto  a  solid  by  com- 
bining°witli  it,  as  seen' directly  with  one  eye,  a  vir- 
tual reflected  and  reversed  image  Men  with  the  other. 
WkeaUtone.    Brewster. 

ST£R-g-9-SC6P  JC, 

STfcR-5-Q-SC6PJ-CAL, 
scope. 

STER'p-Q-SCO-FlST,    n 
scopes. 

STfiR-e-O-TOM'lC;         )  a.    Pertaining  to  stcre- 

STfcR-^:-0-T6M'J-CAL,  )  otomy.  Wright. 

8TER-5-0t'O-MY,  n.     [Gr.   ariptdi,  firm,   solid, 

and  Topt'i,  a  cutting ;  Ti/ivui,  to  cut ;  Fr.  stertoto- 

tnie.]     The  science  or  the  art  of  cutting  solid 

bodies  into  specified  forms.  Duties  Sg  Peck. 

II  STfiR'p-O-TYPE  fstSt'e-o-tlp,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ; 
8t5'r?-o-tip,  W.  v.  Wr.;  8ter'?-o-tlp  or  ste'r?- 
o-tlp.  P.],  n.  [Gr.  ariofdi,  firm,  solid,  and  rtiroj, 
a  blow,  model,  type  ;  ruirrw,  to  strike  ;  It.  ste- 
reotipia  ;  Sp.  estercotipia  ;  Fr.  stereott/pe.'] 

1.  A  duplicate  of  a  page  of  movable  types, 
or  of  wood  engravings,  &c.,  procured  by  the 
process  of  moulding  the  original  in  gypsum, 
and  then  immersing  the  mould  in  melted  metal 
composed  of  lead,  tin,  and  antimony,  which, 
•when  cooled,  presents  a  fac-simile  of  the  page, 
&c.,  in  a  solid  plate.  Peters. 

2.  The  art  or  mode  of  forming  solid,  metallic 
plates  from  pages  of  movable  types,  or  from 
wood  engravings,  &c.,  by  the  process  of  casting 
in  a  mould  of  gypsum,  for  the  purpose  of  print- 
ing from  them.  Fair/toU. 

II  STER'?-Q-TYPE,  a.  1.  Relating  to  the  art  of 
stereotyping ;  pertaining  to  fixed  metallic  plates 
for  printing.  Entick. 

StereotyiK  printini;  was  suKPCsfed  by  Wm.  Oed  in  ii-Vi: 
the  present  mode  was  invented  by  Tilloch  in  177));  and  the 
invention  has  also  been  attributed  °to  Didot  about  the  same 
time.  Hai/tln. 

2.  Made  by  fixed  metallic  plates.         P.  Cyc. 

II  STER'e-O-TYPE,  V.  a.      [It.    stereotipare;   Sp. 

estereotipar ;     Fr.    stpreotyper.']       [i.    steueo- 

TYPED  ;  pp.   STEREOTYPINO,  STEREOTYPED.] 

1.  To  cast,  as  stereotype-plates.  Enttck. 

2.  To  print  by  the  use  of  stereotype-plates ; 
as,  "  To  stereotype  a  book." 

3.  To  fix  or  establish  firmly  or  unchangeably. 
II  STER'e-0-TYPE-BL6CKS,  n'.pl.  Blocks,  gener- 
ally made  of  wood,  with  small  clasps  on  the 
sides,  used  for  holding  stereotype-plates,  and 
making  them  of  the  height  of  type,  while 
printing.  Shepard. 

II  STER'?-Q-TYPED    (-tipt),  p    a.     1.    Made   or 
printed  from  stereotype-plates. 
2.  Fixed  firmly  or  unchangeably. 
Fr«m  17!)7  to  the  present  hour,  the  amount  of  the  land-tax 
remains  atfirotifficff.  Ec,  Hev 

II  ST£R'5-0-TyPE-F6l)ND'ING,  n.  The  process 
of  making  stereotype-plates.  Davis. 

II  STfiR'g-Q-TYPE-PLATE,  n.  A  sheet  of  metal 
taking  the  place  of  type  or  wood-cuts  for  print- 
ing ;  —  usually  mounted  on  blocks  of  wood  to 
the  height  of  type.  Simmonds. 

II  ST£r'P-Q-TYP-PR,  n.  One  who  stereotypes,  or 
makes  stereotype.  Entick. 

II  8TfeR'p-O-TYPE-W0RK  (-wUrk),  n.  Work  done 
by  a  stcreotyper  ;  stereotype-plates.  Davis. 

II  8T6R-5-Q-Tf  P'lC,  a.  Relating  to  stereotype ; 
stcreotj'pe.  Entick. 

II  ST£r'5-0-TYP-ING,  n.    The  act  or  the  process 

of  making  stereotype-plates.  Davis- 

Statottping  was  introduced  into  London  by  Wilwin  in 

KVM.  llaytlH. 


II  8Tf;R-5-9-TY-P<'>c'RA-PlipR,  fi.  A  tUreotype 
printer.  '  *  Entick. 

II  HTftR-p-O-TV-PoO'RA-PIIV,  n.  [Gr.  <rrip/«t, 
firm,  solid,  r6iro(,  a  blow,  type,  and  ypAipu,  to 
write.]  The  art  of  printing  on  8tereotyj»e ; 
printing  in  stereotype.  Entick. 

STfcR'JLE,  a.  [Gr.  ariTpof,  orijiftif,  stiff  with  age, 
barren;  L.  aterilis;  It.  utcnle;  Sp.etterii;  Fr. 
sterile.'] 

1.  Barren;  unfruitful;  not  productive;  that 
cannot  bear  or  bring  forth  ;  infecund  ; — opposed 
io fertile.     "A  *<cn'fc  promontory."  Shak. 

She  is  grown  ittrtlr  and  barren,  and  bcr  birth*  of  animali 
are  now  very  incunaidcrable.  More. 

2.  {Dot.)  Noting  flowers  which  bear  stamens, 
but  not  pistils ;  staminate.  Gray. 

8T?;-RlL'|-TY,  n.  [L.  sterilUas  ;  It.  sterilit'i ;  Sp. 
esterilidad ;  Fr.  strrilit'^.]  The  state  of  being 
sterile ;  want  of  fertility ;  barrenness ;  unfruitful- 
ness ;  unproductiveness. 

The  fhiitfuincj*  of  their  valleyi  recompenaei  llie  tterililg 
of  their  hills.  Uu>crU. 

One  cannot  oacribe  this  to  any  tUrility  of  cxpreaaion,  but 
to  the  genius  of  hit  times.  J'o/it. 

8T£r'IL-IZE,  r.  o.  To  make  sterile  or  barren  ; 
to  deprive  of  fecundity,  or  the  power  of  pro- 
duction.   "  Sterilizing  the  earth.       Woodward. 

STER'LgT,  n.  (I<h.)  A  species  of  sturgeon,  the 
swimming-bladder  of  which  yiclf!'*  the  best 
Russian  isinglass,  and  its  roc  caviare ;  Acipen- 
ser  RiUhenus.  Pennant. 

STER'LJNG,  a.  [From  A.  S.  ateoran,  to  rule,  to 
direct.  Somner.  —  From  Easterlinn^,  people  of 
the  north  east  of  Europe,  some  of'^whom  were 
employed,  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  regulating 
the  coinage  of  England.     Camden.] 

1.  A  word  applied  to  all  lawful  money  of 
Great  Britain  ;  as,  "  A  pound  sterling  "  ;  "A 
shilling  sterling."  P.  Cyc. 

2.  According  to  a  fixed  standard ;  genuine ; 
stiindard ;  pure ;  true  ;  real ;  positive  ;  substan- 
tial; as,  "A  work  o(  ateriing  merit." 

Then  decent  pleasantry  and  tterhnff  sense. 
That  neither  gave  nor  would  endure  offence.      Vairper. 
IKS*"  The  word  was  not  in  use  before  the  Con- 
quest, though  some  have  given  it  a  Saxon  derivation. 
.  .  .  From   the  twelfth  century   English  money  was 
designated  all  over  Euroiie  as  sterlmg.  "     ''.  Cyc. 

STER'LfNG,  n.  1.  Standard  English  money  or 
coin. 

Four  thousand  pound  of  tierUngf        B  GloatxMrr. 

2.  A  term  denoting  a  standard,     [r.]   Leake. 

STER'LING,  n.  {Arch.)  A  defence  to  the  pier  of 
a  bridge ;  starling,     [r.]  Pennant. 

STERxV,  a.  [A.  S.  styrne;  Dut.  atimrsrh;  Ger. 
it'.rng.  —  From  to  stare.     Skinner.     Serenius.] 

1.  Severe  of  countenance  or  look  ;  harsh  in 
aspect ;  forbidding ;  severe  ;  austere ;  strict. 

By  tlie  stem  brow  and  waspish  action.  iHal; 

I  would  outstarc  the  riemetl  eyes  that  look.  Shot. 

2.  Severe  of  manners;  harsh;  rigid;  cruel; 
rigorous;  hard;  unrelenting;  inflexible. 

"Women  arc  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible: 

Thou  tteni,  obdurate,  flmty,  rough,  remorselea*.      Sliat. 

Syru  — See  Austere. 

STERN,  n.  [A.  S.  steorem ;  styran,  ateoran,  to 
steer.  —  See  Steer.] 

1.  {\aut.)  The  after  end  or  hindermost  part 
of  a  vessel,  where  the  rudder  is  placed.     Dana 

2.  Post  of  management ;  direction. 

The  kioR  fVoni  Elthnm  I  intend  to  send. 

And  sit  at  ehiclnt  flii-u  of  public  weaL  .Siat. 

3.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing.      Bp.  Hall. 
By  the  slrm,  (JWml.)  said  of  a  ship  when  her  stem 

is  lower  than  her  head;  — in  contradistinction  to  bf 
the  head.  Dana. 

t  STERN'A^E,  n.     The  steerage  or  stem.    Shak. 

STER'NAL,  o.  Relating  to  the  sternum  or  breast- 
bone. ■  DunglisoH. 

STfiRN'BgRG-iTE,  n.  (Mm.)  A  vcrr  sectilc  min- 
eral, composed  of  sulphur,  silver,  and  iron,  and 
leaving  traces  on  paper  like  plumbago;  —  so 
named  from  Count  Stertilvrg.  Dana. 

STfiRN'Bt)ARD,   n      {Xaut.)    The   motion   of    a 

vessel  when  going  stern  foremost.      Mar.  Dtct. 

To  make  a  sternbnard.  to  fall  back,  as  a  ves*ei,  from 

the  point  she  has  gaineil  on  the  last  tack.    Mar.  Diet 

STfcRN'-CHASE,  n.  A  chase  or  pursuit  when 
the  stem  only  is  seen,  and  afar  off;  a  chase  far 
behind.  Clarke. 
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STERN'-CHAs-5R,  n.  {Naut.)  A  cannon  in  the 
after  part  of  a  ship,  pointing  astern,  and  in- 
tended to  annoy  a  vessel  in  pursuit.  Mar.  Diet. 

STERNED  (sternd ),  /J.  a.  {Naut.)  Having  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  stern.  "A  square-seemed,  or  a 
■pink-sterned,  vessel."  Todd. 

t  STERN'gR,  n.  [A.  S.  steorau,  to  steer,  to  rule.] 
A  governor ;  a  director.  Dr.  Clarke. 

STERN'— fAsT,  n.  i^Naiit.)  A  rope  to  confine  the 
stem  of  a  vessel  to  a  wharf,  &c.        Mar.  Diet. 

STERN'— FRAME,  w.  {Ship-building.)  The  frame 
conaposed  of  the  stern-post  transom  and  the 
fashion-pieces.  Mar.  Diet. 

STER-JVl 'JWE,  n.  pi.  { Or- 
riith.)  A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Anseres 
and  family  Laridce,  hav 
ing  a  slender  bill  nearly 
straight,  long  wings,  and  a 
forked  tail ;  terns.    Gray. 

STERN'KNEE,  n.    {Ship-building.)  The  sternson. 

Ogilvie. 

STERN'LY,  ad.    In  a  stern  manner.  Milton. 

STERN'MOST,  a.  {Naitt.)  Farthest  astern,  as  a 
ship  or  ships.  Falconer. 

STERN'NgSS,  n.     1.  The  quality  of  being  stern  ; 
severity  of  countenance  or  look ;  austerity. 
2.  Rigor  ;  inflexibility  ;  cruelty. 

1  have  »temnef»  in  my  soul  enough 

To  hear  of  soldiers'  work.  Di-yden. 

STER'NO-C6S-TAL,  a.  [Gr.  oripvov,  the  breast, 
and  L.  casta,  a  rib.]  Noting  ribs  attached  to 
the  breast-bone.  Roberts. 

S'i'ER'NON,  n.  [Gr.  aripvov,  the  breast.]  The 
breast-bone  ;  the  sternum.  Wiseman. 

STERN'-PORT,  n.  {Naut.)  A  port-hole  in  the 
stem.  Mar.  Diet. 

STERN'-POST,  n.  {Naut.)  The  aftermost  timber 
in  a  ship,  reaching  from  the  after  end  of  the 
keel  to  the  deck. 

The  stem  and  stem-post  are  the  two  extremities  of  a  ves- 
sel's frame.  Dana. 

STERN'-SHEETS,  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  That  part  of  a 
boat  included  between  the  stern  and  the  after- 
most seat  of  the  rowers,  —  generally  furnished 
with  seats  for  passengers.  Mar.  Diet. 

t  STERN^'MAN,  n.     A  steersman.         Chapman. 

STERN'SON,  71.  {Ship-building.)  The  continua- 
tion of  the  keelson,  to  which  the  stern-post  is 
secured  by  bolts.  Ogilvie. 

CTER  'JVUM,  n.  [Low  L. ;  Gr.  aripvov,  the  breast.] 
{Anat.)  A  flat,  azygous,  symmetrical  bone  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  chest,  and  articulated  with 
the  clavicles  and  with  the  seven  upper  ribs  on 
each  side  by  means  of  their  cartilages  ;  the 
breastbone.  Dunglison. 

STER-NU-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  sternutatio.]  The 
act  of  sneezing.  Quincy 

ST^R-NU'TA-TIvE,  a.  [L.  stermito,  sternuo,  to 
sneeze.]  having  the  quality  of  provoking  to 
sneeze ;  sternutatory.  Bailey. 

STgR-NU'TA-TO-RY,  a.  [It.  ster7iutatorio ;  Fr. 
sternutatoire.']  Tliat  provokes  sneezing ;  tend- 
ing to  cause  sneezing ;  sternutative.  Good. 

8TpR-NU'TA-TO-RY.  n.  {Med.)  A  substance 
that  provokes  sneezing,  as  tobacco.    Dunglison. 

STERN'-WAY,  n.  {Naut.)  The  movement  by 
which  a  ship  retreats,  or  goes  backward,  with 
her  stern  foremost.  Mar.  Diet. 

t  STER-aUI-LI'NOys,  a.  [L.  sterquilinium,  a 
dung-pit.]    Mean  ;  dirty  ;  paltry  ;  vile.    Howell. 

t  STERT,  V.  n.     To  start.  Chaucer. 

STJ^R-TO'Rr-OUS,  a.     Stertorous.  Carlyle. 

STER'TO-ROC'S,  a.  [L.  sterto,  to  snore;  Fr.sfer- 
toreux.'^  Noting  the  deep  snoring  which  accom- 
panies inspiration  in  some  diseases,  particularly 
in  apoplexy.  Dunglison. 

t  STERVE,  V.  n.    To  starve.  Spenser. 

ST  ETCH,  n.  {Agiic.)  The  ridge  or  strip  of  land 
lying  between  one  furrow  and  another.  [Local, 
England.]  HalUwell. 


ST?-THOM'?-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  (nrjQoi,  the  breast, 
and  nirpov,  a  measure.]  {Med.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  extent  of  movement  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in 
thoracic  diseases.  Dunglisori. 

STETH'O-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  aTfjOoi,  the  breast,  and 
GKoTTfo),  to  examine ;  Vr.  stethoscope.']  An  in- 
strument for  exploring  the  chest. 

jg®="  The  stethoscope.,  sonietimes  called  a  pectori- 
loque,  is  a  cyluider  of  wood  from  four  inclies  to  a  foot 
long,  pierceJ  by  a  longitudinal  canal  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  having  the  end  terminat- 
ing in  a  funnel-shaped  cavity.  "The  physician  puts 
the  funnel-shaped  extremity  on  the  chest  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  applies  his  ear  to  the  other.     Dunglison. 

STETH-O-SCOP'IC,  )  «.  Relating  to  the  steth- 

STETH-0-SCOP'!-CAL,  )  oscope.  Med.  Jour. 

STEVE,  V.  a.    To  stow  away  in  a  ship.    Knowles. 

STE'V^-DORE,  n.  A  person  who  superintends 
the  stowage  of  a  ship's  cargo.  Sim,monds. 

+  STE'VEN  (ste'vn),  n.  [A.  S.  stefnan,  to  call,  to 
proclaim.]     A  cry  or  loud  clamor.  Spetiser. 

STEW  (stu),  n. ;  pi.  STEWS.  [A.  S.  stofa,  a  stove, 
a  bath ;  Old  Fr.  estuve,  a  stove,  a  sweating- 
house  ;  Fr.  etuce,  a  stove,  a  sweating-house.] 

1.  A  bagnio  ;  a  hot-house. 

As  burning  jEtna  from  his  boiling  stew 

Doth  belck  out  flames.  Spenser. 

2.  A  house  of  prostitution ;  a  brothel ;  — 
generally  used  in  the  plural.  South. 
With  them  there  are  no  stews,  no  dissolute  liouses.      Bacon. 

3.  t  A  prostitute  ;  a  whore.      Sir  A.  Weldon. 

4.  Meat  stewed.  "  A  stew  of  veal."  Johtison. 

5.  Confusion;  difficulty;  disorder  or  excite- 
ment of  mind.  Roget. 

STEW,  n.  [A.  S.  stow,  a  place.  —  See  Stow.]  A 
small  pond  where  fish  are  kept  for  the  table  ; 
a  store-pond.  Chaucer.     Simmonds. 

STEW  (stu),  V.  a.  [It.  stufare  ;  Sp.  estofar ;  Old 
Fr.  esttiver,  to  stew;  Fr.  eturer. — Dut.  ^i  Ger. 
stoven;  Dan.  sttive;  Sw.  stufva.  —  From  A.  S. 
stofa,  stove,  bath ;  Old  Fr.  estuve,  stove,  sweat- 
ing-house ;  Fr.  etuve,  stove,  sweating-house.  — 
See  Stove,  n.]  \i.  stewed  ;  pp.  stewing, 
STEWED.]  'JTo  boil,  seethe,  cook,  concoct,  or  pre- 
pare, with  a  little  water,  in  a  slow,  moist  heat. 

Stewed  shrimps  and  Afric  cockles  shall  excite 

A  jaded  drinker's  languid  appetite.  Francis. 

STEW,  V.  n.  To  be  seethed  in  a  slow,  moist  heat, 
or  in  a  slow,  gentle  manner.  Johnson. 

STEW'ARD  (stu'fird),  n.  [K.  S.  stiward\  —  hom 
Icel.  stia,  work,  and  tueard,  a  guard.  Bosworth. 
—  Anciently  stede-tcard.  A.  S.  stede,  place, 
stead,  and  weard,  a  guard.] 

1.  A  superintendent  of  another's  affairs. 

Take  on  you  the  charge 


And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land; 
Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute, 
Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain. 


Shak. 


2.  An  officer  of  state. 

The  Duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  first,  and  claims 

To  be  high  steward,  Shak. 

3.  In  colleges,  an  officer  who  provides  pro- 
visions for  the  students  ;  —  also  an  officer  who 
adjusts  the  accounts  of  the  students.     Stearns. 

4.  {Naut.)  An  officer  who  has  the  manage- 
ment of  the  table,  and  the  charge  of  provisions. 

Lord  hiffh  steward,  anciently  one  of  the  great  officers 
of  state  in  England,  now  an  officer  appointed  only  for 
some  special  occasion,  as  a  coronation  or  the  trial  of 
a  peer.  P.  Cyc. 

t  STEW'ARD  (stu'gird),  v.  a.  To  manage,  as  a 
steward.     "  Stewarding  the  state."  Fuller. 

STEW'ARD-ESS,  n.  A  female  steward.  Martineau. 

t  STEW'ARD-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  stew- 
ard.    "  Stewardly  dispensed."  Tooker. 

STEW'ARD-RY,  n.  The  office  of  a  steward  ; 
stewardship ;  superintendence.  Byrom. 

STEW'ARD-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a 
steward ;  stewardry.  Shak. 

STEW'ING,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  seething 
or  boiling  slowly.  Cook. 

STEW'lSH.a.  Suiting  a  brothel  or  stews.  "Rules 
of  stewish  ribaldry."  Bp.  Hall. 

STEW'pAN,  n.   A  pan  used  for  stemng.  Johnson. 

STEW'pOT,  n.  A  pot  used  for  stoving.  Overbury. 

STHfiN'iC.a.    [Gr.  (re^vof,  strength.]  (Aferf.)  Not- 


ing diseases  which  depend  upon  excessive  ex- 
citement ;  dynamic.  Dunglison. 
STIACCIATO  (sts-at-cha'to),  n.  [It.]  {Sculp.) 
A  very  low  relief,  adopted  for  works  which 
could  be  allowed  little  projection  from  the  sur- 
face or  base-line  chosen.  Fairholt. 

STI'AN,  ti.  A  humor  in  the  eyelid  ;  a  sty.  Smart, 

STIB'I-AL,  a.  [L.  stibium,  antimony.]  Rertain- 
ing  to,  or  resembling,  antimony ;  antimonial. 
"  Stibial  or  eruginous  sulphur."  Harvey. 

t  STIB-J-A'RJ-AN,  n.  [L.  stibium,  antimony.]  A 
cant  term  for  a  violent  man.  \Vhite. 

STIb'I-AT-5D,  a.  [L.  stibium,  antimony.]  Im- 
pregnated  with  antimony.  Smart. 

STi'BIC  a.     {Chem.)  Antimonic.  Wright. 

STIb'I-OUS,  a.     {Chem.)  Antimonious.    Wright. 

STlB'I-t7M,n.  [L.]  {Miti.)  Antimony  ;— anti- 
mony glance ;  stibnite.  Dana. 

STIB'NiTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  sectile  mineral  some- 
times crystallized,  of  metallic  lustre,  lead-gray 
color,  and  consisting  of  sulphur  and  antimony  ; — 
called  also  antimony-glance,  and  stibium.  Dana, 

t  STIC'A-DOS,  n.    A  plant  or  herb.      Ainsicorth. 

STIC-CA'DO,  n.  {Mus.)  An  instrument  consist- 
ing of  small  lengths  of  wood,  metal,  or  glass, 
resting  on  the  edges  of  a  kind  of  open  box,  and 
gradually  increasing  in  size.  Moore. 

STI€H  (stik),  n.  [Gr.  <rW;^os.]  A  line  ;  a  verse : 
—  a  term  formerly  used  in  poetry  and  in  num- 
bering the  books  of  Scripture  :  —  in  rural  afl'airs, 
an  order,  row,  or  rank  of  trees.  Todd.  Chalmers. 

STI£;H'IC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  lines 
or  verses.  Beck. 

STiiCH'O-MAN-CY,  M.  [Gr.  (tW^^oc,  a  verse,  and 
fxavTiia,  divination.]  Divination  by  lines  or  pas- 
sages in  a  book,  taken  at  hazard.  Brande. 

STI-£;h5m'?-TRY  (st?-k8m'e-tre),  n.  [Gr.  cri^oi, 
a  verse,  and  nhpov,  measure.]  A  catalogue  of 
books  of  Scripture,  to  which  is  added  the  num- 
ber of  the  verses  each  book  contains.  Lardner. 

STiCH'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Stellaria.  Loudon. 

STICK,  71.  [A.  S.  sticca,  a  stick ;  sticce,  a  piece ; 
Dut.  stok,  a  stick  ;  Ger.  i>tecke7i,  stock  ;  Dan. 
stok;  Sw.  stika,  stock;  Icel.  stiki.  —  Gael,  stic, 
stoc,  stuic  ;  Ir.  stoc.  —  It.  stecca,  stecco.  —  See 
Stake,  and  Stock.] 

1.  A  twig  or  small  branch  separated  from  a 
shrub  or  tree  ;  —  a  piece  of  wood  cut  for  the  fire. 

Some  gather  sticks  the  kindled  flames  to  feed.      Dnjden. 

2.  A  portion  of  a  tree  used  in  the  framework 
of  a  building;  as,  "  A  stick  of  timber." 

3.  A  piece  of  wood  fit  to  be  held  in  the  hand; 
a  club  ;  a  cane  ;  a  staff;  as,  "A  walking  .ttick." 

4.  A  long,  slender  cylinder,  as  of  candy. 

Licorice  paste  in  the  form  of  sticks.  Simmonds. 

5.  Any  instrument  of  greater  length  than 
breadth  ;  as,  "  A  printer's  composing  stick." 

6.  A  wound  made  with  a  pointed,  penetrating 
weapon  ;  a  stab.  Tooke. 

A  stick  of  eels, t\venty-6ve  ee\a.  [Local,Eng.]  Wright. 
Syn.  —  See  Staff. 

STICK,  V.  a.  [Goth,  staggnn,  stiggan;  A.  S. 
.'iticia7i;  Dut.  ,steken ;  Gci.stcckcn;  Dan.stikke; 
Sw.  sticka; — W.  ystigan;  It.  steacham  ;  Gael. 
stic.]     [i.  STICK  ;  pp.  sticking,  sti ck.] 

1.  To  pierce,  as  with  a  pointed  weapon ;  to 
stab  ;  to  penetrate  :  — to  kill  by  piercing. 

The  Ileruli.  when  their  old  kindred  fell  sick,  stuck  them 
witli  a  dagger.  Grew. 

2.  To  thrust,  or  to  fasten  by  thrusting ;  to  in- 
fix ;  to  cause  to  penetrate;  to  insert.  "Thou 
slickest  a  dagger  in  me."  Shak. 

Here,  Fluellen,  wear  thou  this  favor  for  me,  and  stick  it  in 
thy  cap.  ^hak. 

3.  To  fasten  by  causing  to  adhere  to  the  sur- 
face ;  to  attach.  "  Sticki7tg  on  a  -patch." Add iso7i. 

A  whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow, 

With  two  pitch-bnlls  stuck  in  lier  face  for  eyes.       Shak. 

4.  To  set  with  something  pointed. 

Stick  the  sides  with  boughs  of  baleful  yew.         Drtiden. 

5.  To  fix  on  a  pointed  instrument  or  body. 

He  stuck  the  fruit  upon  his  knife.  Johnion. 

To  stick  out,  to  put  out ;  to  cause  to  project. 
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STiUK,  V.  n.  i.  To  cleave  or  adhere  ;  to  stay  or 
reiiiiiin  fixed,  fast,  or  united. 

In  tlu'ir  iiimrrt'la,  tlu'y  profi'i-il  to  calling  namva  till  they 
light  uiwii  uiit'  tliut  in  tutv  to  flifi:  Dryilen. 

I  had  most  need  of  blestlng,  >ud  Amen 
Stuck  In  my  thruat.  Shak. 

2.  To  rest  or  be  lodged  in  the  memory. 

The  ko'dK  away  of  that  which  had  atoid  no  long  doth  yrt 
wtick  with  nic.  JUicoii. 

3.  To  be  hindered  from  moving  or  proceed- 
ing, by  insertion  ;  to  be  stopped  ;  to  be  inti.xed. 

He  threw;  the  trrnihling  weu|x>n  passed 
Thmngh  nine  hull-hide§,  each  under  »tlu-r  placed 
On  Ilia  Droad  shield,  and  iituck  within  tlie  iuat.         Drydcn. 

4.  To  be  embarrassed  or  puzzled. 

Where  they  rlick,  they  are  not  to  he  fiirfhcr  puzzled  by 
ptitting  them  upon  finding  it  out  theniaelves.  Locke. 

6.  To  hesitate  ;  to  scruple ;  to  doubt ;  to  waver. 

Wlu'R'in  necessity,  of  matter  beggored. 

Will  nothing  >>(ic-X-  our  person  to  arraign.  Shnk. 

To  Hick  by,  to  bo  constant  or  railiifiil  to  ;  to  siipixirt. 
"  The  knave  will  stick  by  tliec,  I  can  assure  tlieu  that : 
be  will  not  out  ;  he  la  true  bred."  Shnk. —  To  stick 
out,  to  be  prominent;  to  project.  "His  bones,  that 
were  not  seen,  slick  oat."  Job  xxxiil.  21.  —  To  refu!<e 
compliance  ;  to  l>e  obstinate.  —  To  stick  to,  to  be  con- 
Htant  or  linn  in  adiierence  or  atlaclinient. —  To  slick 
upon,  to  dwell  or  remain  upon  ;  not  to  lease.  .Addison. 

STlCK'-CHlM-NpV,  71.  Part  of  a  chimney  above 
the  fireplace,  made  with  sticks  laid  crosswise 
and  cemented  with  clay.  [Local.]  Mrs.  Clavers. 

STiUK'pR,  n.    One  who  sticks  or  stabs.      Booth. 

STfCK'J-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  sticky  ;  viscosity.  Johnson. 

STIck'— LAc,  n.  A  form  of  lac,  known  in  com- 
merce, encrusting  the  shoots  of  certain  tropical 
trees  from  which  this  resin  e.xudes  in  conse- 
quence of  the  punctures  of  the  female  of  a 
small  insect  {Coccus  ficus).  —  See  Lac.    Miller. 

STIc'KLE  (stlk'kl),  V.  n.  ["From  the  practice 
of  prize-fighters,  who  placed  seconds  with 
staves,  or  sttc.',s,  to  interpose  occasionally." 
Johnson.]       [i.    stickled  ;    pp.    stickling, 

STICKLED.] 

1.  To  take  part;  to  interpose:  —  to  contend 
pertinaciously ;  to  altercate. 

'  Fortune,  as  she 's  wont,  turned  fickle, 

And  for  the  foe  began  to  ttickle.  Iludibras. 

The  moralist,  though  he  always  prefers  substantials  before 

forms,  vet,.where  the  latter  ufi'cct  the  former,  he  will  ttickle 

as  earnestly  lor  them.  Search, 

■    2.  To  act  indecisively  ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  waver. 

When  tie  sees  half  of  the  Christians  killed,  and  the  rest  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  routed,  he  flicktes  between  the  remainder 
of  God's  host  and  the  race  of  fiends.  Dnjden. 

fSTlCKLE,  r.  a.    To  arbitrate.  Drayton. 

STTc'KLE-BAcK,  n.  {Ich.)  An  acanthopterygious 
fish  of  the  genus  Guste- 
rosteus  and  family  Trig- 
lidee  ;  —  distinguished 
by  having  hard  cheeks, 
dorsal  and  ventral 
spines,  and  a  body  gen- 
erally scaleless,  hut  protected  more  or  less  at 
the  sides  by  shield-like  plates.  Storer. 

STICK LE-BAG,  n.    The  stickleback.         Walton. 

STICKLER,  n.  1.  A  sidesman  to  fencers;  for- 
merly one  who  stood  by  to  part  the  combatants 
when  victory  could  be  determined  without  blood- 
shed ;  —  so  called  from  the  st:cks,  or  staves,  in 
their  hands,  with  which  they  interposed  between 
the  duellists.  t)njden. 

2.  A  pertinacious  contender  about  any  thing. 

No  sycophant  or  slave,  that  dared  oppose 

Her  sacred  cousc,  but  trembled  when  he  rosci 

And  every  venal  'tickler  for  the  yoke 

Felt  himsdf  cruslied  at  the  first  word  he  spoke.  Coioper. 

3.  (ling.  Law.)  An  inferior  officer  who  cnt 
wood  for  the  priory  of  Ederose,  within  the 
king's  parks  of  Clarendon.  Cowell. 

8Tlc'KL5R-LiKE,  a.    Like  a  stickler.        S/iak. 

STlCK'Y,   a.      Viscous  ;    adhesive  ;    glutinous  ; 

viscid ;  adherent ;  tenacious  ;  gluey.        Bacon. 

STID'DY,  n,  llce\.  stedia.]  An  anvil ;  —  also,  a 
smith's  shop  i  a  stithy.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

STiFF,  a.  [A.  S.  stif;  Dut.  st^f-,  Ger.  steif; 
Dan.  ativ,stiir;  Sw.styf;  Icel.  sfgfr.—W.  sgth.] 

1.  Hard  to  bend  ;  resisting  flexure  ;  not  flex- 
ible, limber,  flaccid,  or  pliant ;  rigid.       Milton. 

Aa  a  stick,  when  once  it  is  dry  and  Hiff.  you  may  break  it, 
but  you  can  never  bend  it  into  a  straighter  posture,  so  doth 
the  man  become  incorrigible  who  is  settled  and  ftijlrnnl  in 
Mee.  Jiarrow. 

2.  Tolerably  hard  or  firm ;  not  yielding  easily 
to  the  touch ;  not  soft  or  fluid. 
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Btlll  le«»  and  Icm  my  JiolUng  apirlla  flowi 

And  I  grow  tlijl,  aa  cooling  metals  do.  Dryden. 

3.  Strong;  fresh.     "  A  s^i/f  gale."    Dcnham. 

4.  Stubborn  ;  obstinate  ;  unyielding ;  rigor- 
ous ;  pertinacious ;  dogmatic. 

stiff  in  opiniona,  alwaya  in  the  wrong.  Dryden. 

5.  Formal  ;  starched  ;  ceremonious  ;  con- 
strained ;  not  easy  or  natural  in  manner. 

The  French  are  oihmi,  familiar,  and  talkative!  the  Italians 
ttiff,  ceremonious,  and  reserved.  A'liliton. 

6.  Not  written  with  ease ;  harsh ;  rough ;  rude. 
"  Stijf,  formal  style."  Oondibert. 

Your  coniiiosition  needs  not  be  at  all  the  rtijlcr,  but  may 
be  the  freer,  for  the  pains  thus  employed  upon  it.         Seeker. 

7.  {Naut.)  Able  to  carry  a  great  deal  of  sail 
without  lying  over  much  on  the  side  ;  —  opposed 
to  crank.  Dtma. 

Syn.  —  S.>e  Formal. 

STlFF'-BQRNE.ft.  Strenuously  supported.  Shak. 
STIF'FEN   (stTf  fu),   V.  a.      \i.   STIFFE.NED  ;    pp. 
STIFFENING,  STIFFENED.]    To  make  Stiff,  in- 
flexible, unpliant,  or  torpid. 

When  the  blast  of  war  blows  In  ourean. 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  aummon  up  the  blood.  Shak. 

STIf'FEN  (stlffn),  V.  n.  1.  To  grow  or  become 
Stiff,  rigid,  unpliant,  or  inflexible. 

Like  one. just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heaven. 

Who  pants  for  breath,  and  stiffen.'  yet  altve.       Addison. 

2.  To  become  hard  or  firm  from  a  liquid  state. 

The  tender  soil,  then  ftiffeniny  by  degrees. 

Shut  from  the  bounded  earth  the  bounding  seas.    Dryden. 

3.  To  become  obstin.tte  or  less  susceptive  of 
impression  ;  to  grow  obdurate. 

Some  souls  we  sec 
Grow  hard  and  rtiff'en  with  adversity.  Dryden. 

STIf'FEN-Ing,  n.     1.  The  act  of  making  stiff,  or 

the  state  of  becoming  stiff.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  That  which  makes  stiff.  Clarke. 

STIf'FEN-Ing-6r'D5R,  n.  (Com.)  A  permis- 
sion granted  by  the  customs  to  take  on  board 
heavy  goods  as  ballast.  Simmonds. 

STIfF'-HEART-5D    (-hart-?d),    a.       Obstinate  ; 
stubborn  ;  contumacious ;  obdurate. 
They  are  impudent  children,  and  stiff-hearted.       Ezek.  ii.  4. 

STIff'I.Y,  ad.  With  stiffness;  inflexibly;  stub- 
bornly.'   "  Bear  me  stiffly  up."  Shak. 

STIfF'-NECKED  (-nSkt),  a.  Stubborn;  obsti- 
nate ;  pervicacious  ;  headstrong  ;  contumacious. 
Be  ye  not  sliff'neeked,  aa  your  fathers  were.    2  C'hron.  xxx.  8. 

STIff'-NECK-^D-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
stiff-necked ;  stubbornness.  Phillips. 

STiFF'NpSS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  stiff;  want  of  pliancy,  flexibility,  or  lim- 
berness  ;  rigidity  ;  inflexibility. 

2.  Torpidncss  ;  sluggishness ;  inactivity. 

My  sinews  slacken,  and  an  icy  stiffness 

Benumbs  my  blood.  Denham. 

3.  Obstinacy ;  stubbornness ;  pertinacity. 
These  hold  their  opinions  with  the  greatest  stiffness.     Locke. 

4.  Formality  ;  ceremoniousness.     Atterbury. 

5.  Want  of  ease  or  naturalness  ;  harshness. 

Astiffness  and  affectation  which  are  utterly  abhorrent  from 
all  good  writing.  Fcltim. 

STi'FLE  (sti'fl),  V.  a.  [A  dim.  of  atitf.  —  Tr. 
etoffer,  to  stuff;  etonjfer,  to  stifle.  Richardson.] 

[i.  STIFLED;  pp.   STIFLING,  STIFLED.] 

1.  To  oppress  or  to  kill,  in  consequence  of 
impeding  respiration  by  covering  the  mouth,  or 
filling  it  with  some  irrespirable  substance ;  to 
suffocate  ;  to  smother  ;  to  choke. 

So  he  wrapped  them  and  entangled  them,  keeping  down 
by  force  the  feather  bed  and  pillows  hard  unto  their  mouths, 
that  within  a  while  snioreil  [smotheredj  and  stifled,  their 
breath  failing,  they  gave  up  to  God  tlteir  innocent  souls  into 
the  joys  of  heaven.  Sir  T.  More. 

I  took  my  teave,  being  bt\{  stifled  with  the  closcueas  of  the 
room.  Swift. 

2.  To  extinguish;  to  quench;  to  check;  to 
suppress  ;  to  deaden  ;  to  destroy. 

[Colore<l  bodies]  stop  and  stifle  in  tliomselves  the  rays 
which  they  do  not  reflect  or  transmit.  .\eirtoa. 

Ky  some  trivial  pretences  he  seems  to  have  aatisflrd  him- 
self, and  sH_ttrd  the  sentiments  which  naturtU  pity  and  reli- 
gion could  not  but  suggest  to  him.  AltaliiOTi. 

Syn.—  See  Suffocate. 

STI'FLE,  V.  n.  To  perish  by  suffocation  or  stran- 
gulation. Shak. 

STI'FLE  (sti'fl),  n.  The  joint  which  connects  the 
tipper  bone  of  a  horse  s  thigh  with  the  lower  ; 
the  stifle-joint.  Youatt.  I 

STI'FLE-BO.NE  (sti'fl-bSn),  n.    A  small,  irregular  I 


bone  connected  with  both  the  upper  and  lower 
bones  of  a  horse's  thigh,  and  corresponding 
to  the  knee-pan  in  the  human  skeleton.  YotuUt. 

STI'FLE-JOINT,  n.  The  joint  which  counecU 
the  two  boncH  of  a  horse's  thigh.  Youatt. 

t  STI'FLE- .MENT,  n.  The  act  of  atifling.  Brevrer. 

STiGIl  (uti),  n.    Sec  Sty.  Todd. 

STiG'MA.n. ;  pi.  L.  stTo'mat^;  Eng.  sTla'M^f. 

[L.,  from  Gr.  aTlyiia;  <rr/^ii», to  prick, to  brand.] 

1.  A  brand;  a  mark  witn  a  hot  iron.  Johnson. 

2.  A  mark  or  badge  of  infamy  ;  disgrace. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  top  of  the  pistil,  being  that 
part  which  receivcH  the  pollen.  Gray. 

4.  pi.  The  marks  of  the  fivr  wounds  of  Chriiit, 
on  the  feet,  hands,  and  side  ;  and  sometimes,  in 
addition  to  these,  of  the  wounds  on  the  fore- 
head ;  —  said  to  have  been  received  by  St.  Fran- 
cis, and  many  other  saints  of  the  lioman  Catho- 
lic Church.  Fairholl. 

5.  pi.  {ZoKl.)  The  external  orifices  of  the 
trachex  or  air-vessels  of  insects  and  arach- 
noids ;  spiracles.  Micrtg.  Diet. 

Syn.  — See  Mark. 

8T|G-MA'Rl-A,  n.  [Gr.  oriypta,  a  mark.l  (Pal.) 
The  fossil  root  of^  Sigillaria,  a  fossil  tree  of 
great  height  found  in  the  coal  formation. —  See 
SiGiLLAKiA.  Lyell. 

4[$>  Stigmaria  and  SiffiUaria  are  freneric  names  that 
include  a  large  pro|iortion  of  die  vegetation  liithcrto 
discovered  as  fonninK  tlie  baois  of  coal.  Tlie  foMils 
to  which  the  tcriii  stiirmaria  is  applied  were  formerly 
supposed  to  constitute  a  distinct  genus  of  aquatic 
plants.    .Ansled.     Lyell. 

8TJG-MAT'|C,         )  a.  1.  Relating  to,  or  having, 
STIG-MAT'I-CAL,  )  a  stigma  ;  branded  or  marked 
with  some  token  of  infamy  or  deformity. 

What  couhl  that  apish  and  stigmatical  friar  have  done 
either  more  or  worse?  Up.  HaU. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  stigma ;  disgraceful ; 
ignominious.  "  Stigmatic  wrinkles."  Old  Play. 

3.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to  the  stigma ;  stigma- 
tose.  Gray. 

t  STJG-MAT'IO,  n.  One  who  has  a  mark  of  infamy 
or  of  deformity. 

Foul  stigmatic,  that 's  more  than  thou  canst  telL         Siak. 

STIG-MAt'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  With  a  mark  of  in 
famy  or  of  deformity.  Decker. 

STIG^MA-TIZE,  ».  a.  [Or.  (n-iy^nri^u;  ariyfia,  a 
stigma  ;   Fr.   stigmattser.]      [i.  stigmatized  ; 

pp.  stigmatizing,  STIGM.VTIZED.] 

1.  To  mark  with  a  hot  iron ;  to  fix  a  stigma 
upon  ;  to  brand. 

Their  checks  stigmatized  with  a  hot  iron.  IturtoH. 

2.  To  fix  or  set  a  mark  of  disgrace  or  in- 
famy on  ;  to  disgrace ;  to  reproach ;  to  vilify. 

Rake,  cut-throat,  thief,  whatever  was  his  crime, 

They  freely  stigmatized  the  wretch  in  rhyme.       AVaiKis. 

STIg'MA-TOSE,  a.  {Bot.)  Belonging  to  the 
stigma ;  stigmatic.  Gray. 

STIG'Q-NQ-MA.N-CY,  n.  [Gr.  aTlyuv,  crlyum, 
one  who  is  marlced,  ana  ftatmia,  divination.] 
Divination  by  writing  on  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Ash. 

t  STiKE,  n.     [Gr.  m-ixoi.]     A  stanza.      Sackrille. 

STI'LAR,  a.  .Pertaining  to  the  stile  of  a  dial. 

Laying  a  ruler  to  the  centre  of  the  plane,  and  to  this  mark, 
draw  a  line  fur  the  slilar  line.  Moron. 

STIl'BITE.  n.  [Gr.  mlX^y,,  lustre.]  (Min.)  A 
brittle,  subtransparent  or  translucent,  crystal- 
line mineral  occurring  mostly  in  cavities  in 
amygdaloid  or  trap,  and  composed  chiefly  of 
silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  water.  Dana. 

STILE,  n.  [A.  S.  stigel;  Dut.  ateiqer,  steps ;  Ger. 
steige ;  Dan.  atige ;  Sw.  stege ;  Iccl.  stigi.] 

1.  A  set  of  steps  to  pass  over  a  fence  or  wall. 

There  comes  my  master,  and  another  genUenian  from 
Frogmore.  over  the  stile  this  way.  Sliut. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  vertical  piece  in  framing  or 
panelling.  Brando. 

STILE,  n.  Pin  of  a  sundial.  —  See  Style.  Moron. 

STI-LP:T'Tb,  n.  [It.  stiktto,  dim.  from  stilo  (L. 
stylus),  a  style,  a  dagger.] 

1.  A  small,  round,  pointed  dagger. 

Uut  with  yoar  Imdkln, 
Your  pocket-<Uggrr,  your  stiletto,  —  out  with  it.     Betai.  V  FU 

2.  An  instrument  for  making  eyelet  holes  in 
needle-work  ;  an  eyeleteer.  Simmonds. 

3.  t  A  sharp  and  pointed  beard  resembling  a 
stiletto  in  form.  Ford. 
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STj-LET'TO,  V.  a.    To  stab  \nth  a  stiletto. 

Tills  king,  likewise  stilettoed  by  a  rascal  votary.      Bacon. 

STJLL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  stillan  ;  Dut.  ^  Ger.  stilkn  ; 
Dan.  stille ;  Sw.  stillaJ]  [i.  stilled  ;  pp.  still- 
ing, STILLED.] 

1.  To  set  or  put  at  rest ;  to  stop  the  motion 
of;  to  quiet ;  to  calm  ;  to  compose  ;  to  allay. 

He,  having  a  full  sway  over  the  water,  had  power  to  siill 
and  compose  it,  as  well  as  to  move  and  disturb  it.  Woodward, 

2.  To  cause  to  be  low  or  gentle  in  sound. 

The  soft  word  the  loud  stilkth.  Gower. 

3.  To  make  silent ;  to  silence ;  to  hush. 

[Morning]  with  her  radiant  finger  stilled  the  roar 

Of  thunder,  chased  the  clouds,  and  laid  the  winds.  Milton. 

4.  To  appease ;  to  tranquillize  ;  to  quiet. 

nere  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 

Uath  often  stilled  my  brawling  discontent.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Appease. 

STTLL,  a.  [A.  S.  stille;  Dut.  stil;  Ger.  still, 
stille ;  Dan.  stille ;  Sw.  stilla.] 

1.  Silent;  making  no  noise  ;  noiseless. 

The  sea,  that  roared  at  thy  command. 

At  thy  command  was  still.  Addison. 

2.  Soft ;  gentle ;  mild  ;  low  ;  not  loud.  "  Af- 
ter the  fire  a  still,  small  voice."  1  Kings  xix.  12. 

Ushered  with  a  shower  still.  Milton. 

3.  Motionless ;  without  moving  or  stirring. 
"  Still  as  the  grave."  Shak. 

4.  Quiet ;  calm ;  tranquil ;  serene  ;  placid. 

Keligious  pleasure  moves  gently,  and  therefore  constantly. 
It  does  not  affect  by  rapture,  but  is  like  the  pleasure  of  health, 
which  is  still  and  sober.  South. 

5.  t  Continual ;  constant ;  unremitting. 

I  of  these  will  wrest  an  alphabet, 

Aud  by  still  practice  learu  to  know  the  meaning.    Shak. 

t STILL,  n.     1.  Calm;  silence;  stillness.  Bacon. 
2.  A  steep  ascent.  VVm.  Browne. 

STILL,  conj.  or  ad.  ["  S^iwwcr  knows  not  whether 
from  til,  with  the  mere  prefix  s. — Tooke  con- 
siders it  to  be  the  imperative  of  [A.  S.]  stellan, 
ponere,  to  put  or  place,  and  to  be  in  effect 
equivalent  to  yet.  Still,  then,  must,  upon  this 
etymology,  be  explained  to  mean,  potie,  put  or 
place,  —  or  hoc  posito,  — this  being  put,  placed, 
supposed,  proposed,  assumed,  granted."  Jiich- 
ardson.] 

1.  To  this  time  ;  till  now ;  yet. 

Ciyeta  still  the  place  is  called  from  thee.  Dryden. 

2.  Nevertheless ;  notwithstanding  ;  however. 

The  desire  of  fame  betrays  the  ambitious  man  into  inde- 
cencies tliat  lessen  his  reputation;  he  is  still  afraid  lest  any  of 
his  actions  should  be  thrown  away  in  private.  Addison. 

3.  In  an  increasing  degree. 

The  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity,  the  more  attentively  we 
consider,  the  more  perfectly  stiK  shall  we  know  them.  Addison. 

4.  Always  ;  ever  ;  continually. 

Dream  after  dream  ensues; 
And  stilt  they  dream  that  tliey  shall  still  succeed, 
And  still  are  disappointed.  Cowper. 

5.  After  that ;  again  ;  in  continuance. 

In  the  primitive  church,  such  as  by  fear  being  compelled 
to  sacrifice  to  strange  gods  after  repented,  and  kept  still  the 
office  of  preaching  the  gospel.  Whilnift. 

t  Still  and  anon,  every  now  and  then  ;  continually  ; 
witliout  intermission.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  But,  However. 

STIlL,  v.  a.     1.  To  extract  or  refine  by  distilla- 
tion ;  to  distil.     "  Stilled  water."  Barret. 
2.  To  let  fall  in  drops. 

His  once  unkembed  and  barbarous  locks  behold 
StiUiny  sweet  oil.  Dryden. 

STIlL,  n.  [From  distil.']  An  apparatus  for  the 
distillation  of  liquids  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale  ; 
a  vessel  for  distillation ;  an  alembic. 

I  ordered  the  still  to  be  fitted  to  the  largest  copper,  which 
held  about  sixty -four  gallons.  Cook. 

t  STILL,  V.  n.  To  drop  ;  to  fall  in  drops  ;  to  distil. 

From  her  fair  eyi  s  wiping  the  dewy  wet 

Which  softly  stilled,  Spenser. 

STIL-LA'TIM,ad.    [L.]    Drop  by  drop.     Foster, 

STIL-LA-Ti"TIOlJS,  a.  [L.  stillatititts.]  Falling 
in  drops,  or  drawn  by  a  still.  Johnson, 

STil/LA-TO-RV,  n.     [From  still  or  distil.] 

1.  A  vessel  used  in  distillation  ;  a  still.    Bacon, 

2.  The  room  in  which  distillation  is  con- 
ducted ;  a  laboratory,     [r.]  Wotton, 

STILL'-BIRTH,  n.  The  state  of  being  still-born  ; 
the  birth  of  a  lifeless  child.  Cowper. 

STTlL'-BORN,  a.  Born  lifeless;  dead  in  the 
birth;  dead-born. 


Many  casualties  were  but  matter  of  sense,  as  whether  a 
child  were  abortive  or  still-bom.  Graunt, 


The  still-liorn  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung, 
And  died  imperfect  on  the  faltering  tongue. 


Dryden, 


ST  ILL' BURN,  V.  a.  To  burn  while  in  the  pro- 
cess of  distillation.  Smart, 

STILL'^R,  n.   One  who  stills  or  quiets.  Casaubon. 

STILL'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  where  distilling  is 
performed  ;  a  distillery.  Ash,     Simmonds, 

STIL'LI-CIDE,  n.  {L,  stiUicidium ;  stilla,  a.  droip, 
and  cado,  to  fall.]  A  succession  of  drops,  as 
from  the  eaves  of  a  house,     [k.]  Bacon, 

STIL-LI-c1d'!-OUS,  a.  Falling  in  drops  ;  stilla- 
titious.     [h.]  Brow7ie, 

STILL'ING,  n,    1.  Act  of  one  who  stills  or  quiets. 
2.  A  stand  for  casks,     [r.]  Johnsoti, 

STIlL'-LIFE,  n.  (Painting.)  The  representa- 
tion of  such  things  as  are  without  animal  life, 
and  which  generally  form  mere  adjuncts  to  a 
picture,  as  fruit,  flowers,  groups  of  furniture, 
and  a  variety  of  other  objects.  FairhoU, 

STiLL'NgSS,  n,    1.  The  state  of  being  still ;  free- 
dom from  noise  or  motion  ;  quiet ;  calm. 
2.  Habitual  silence  ;  taciturnity. 

The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 

The  world  hath  noted.  Holmes. 

STILL'-ROOM,  n,     1.  A  room  for  a  still ;  a  do- 
mestic laboratory.  IV,  Ency, 
2.    An   apartment  in  a   house   for   keeping 
liquors,  preserves,  &c.                         Simmonds, 

STILL'-STAND,  n.    Stand-still,     [r.]         Shak, 

STIL'LY,  ad.  Silently;  not  loudly;  gently; 
calmly.     "  He  .  .  •  stilly  goes."  More. 

STIL'LY,  a.    Calm  ;  quiet ;  silent ;  still,     [r.] 

Oft,  in  the  »^7/.i/  night, 
Ere  sluml>er's  chain  has  bound  me, 

Fond  memory  brings  the  liglit 
Of  other  days  arotind  me.  T.  Moore. 

STIll'YARD,  n.    See  Steelyard.  Crabb, 

STILP-NOM'5-LANE,  n,  [Gr.  ctti^.ttvSs,  glittering, 
and  iiiXai,  black.]  A  black  or  greenish  black 
mineral,  occurring  in  crystalline,  lamellar,  and 
fibrous  masses  in  Silesia,  and  composed  chiefly 
of  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  water. 

Phillips.    Dana, 

STILP-NO-SID'^R-ITE,  n,  [Gr.  oriATri'df,  glitter- 
ing, and  ai6r]pog,  iron.]  (Mm.)  A  pitch-black  or 
blackish-brown  mineral,  occurring  amorphous, 
stalactitic,  or  massive,  and  composed  chiefly  of 
peroxide  of  iron  and  water.  Dana, 

STILT,  w.;  pi.  STILTS.  [Dut.  steli;  GeT,stelze; 
Dan.  stylte;  Sw.  stylta.] 

1.  A  prop  or  pole  with  a  rest  for  the  foot, 
used  in  pairs  for  walking  in  a  raised  position. 

Some  could  not  be  content  to  walk  upon  battlements,  but 
they  must  put  themselves  upon  stilts.  HowelU 

2.  A  root  rising  above  the  ground,     [r.] 

Neither  the  black  nor  white  mangrove  grow  towering  up 
from  stilts  or  rising  roots.  Danijyier, 

3.  (Ornith,)    The   long-legged   plover;    the 
stilt-bird ;  Himantopus  melanopterus,      Yarrell, 

STILT,  V.  a.    \i.  STILTED  ;  pp.  STILTING,  STILTED.] 

To  raise  on  stilts,  or  as  on  stilts. 


This  antic  prelude  of  grotesque  events, 
Where  dwarfs  are  often  stilted. 


Yotmg. 


STILT'-BIRU,  n,  {Ornith.)  One  of  the  wading 
birds, —  particularly  the  long-legged  plover,  or 
Himantopus  melanoptertis,  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing very  long  and  slender  legs  ;  the  stilt.  Owen. 

STIl'TI-FY,  v.  a.  [Eng.  stilt  and  L.  facio,  to 
njake.]     To  raise,  as  on  stilts  ;  to  stilt.    Byron. 

STILT'-PL6v-PR,  n.  (Ornith,)  A  species  of 
plover  ;  the  stilt.  P,  Cyc, 

STIl'TY,  a.  Raised  on  stilts ;  pompous.  Qu.  Rev, 

STIME,  n,  A  particle  of  light.  [Local.]  HalUweU, 

STIm'U-LANT,  a,  [L.  stimulo,  stimitlnns,  to 
stimulate.]     Stimulating;  exciting.     Falconer. 

STIm'U-LANT,  n.     1.  {Med.)  A  medicine  having 
the  power  to  excite  organic  action.    Dunglison. 
2.  Any  thing  which  incites ;  that  which  ani- 
mates ;  an  incentive  ;  a  stimulus  ;  a  spur. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  the  stimulant,  used  to  attract  at 
first,  must  be  not  only  continued,  but  heightened,  to  keep  up 
the  attraction.  //.  More. 

STIM'U-LATE,   v.   a,      [L.  stimulo,    stimulatus; 


stimulm,  a  goad  ;  It.  stimohire;'^^,  estimular; 
Fr.  stimuler.]  [i.  stimulated  ;pp.  stimulat- 
ing, STIMULATED.] 

1.  To  excite  by  some  physical  or  some  intel- 
lectual stimulus  ;  to  spur  ;  to  impel ;  to  goad  ; 
to  urge  ;  to  incite;  to  encourage;  to  animate. 

The  ethereal  glow  that  stimulates  thy  frame.  Bealtie. 

2.  {Med.)  To  excite  the  organic  action  of,  as 
any  part  of  the  animal  economy.  Shaip, 

STIM-U-LA'TION,  n,  [L.  stimulatio  ;  It.  stimo- 
lazione  ;  Sp.  estimtilacion  ;  Fr.  stimulation.] 

_  1.  The  act  of  stimulating  or  inciting ;  impul- 
sion ;  encouragement ;  a  prompting. 

Some  persons,  from  the  secret  stimvlations  of  vanity  or 
envy,  despise  a  valuable  book,  aud  throw  contempt  upon  it 
by  wholesale.  Il'ntts. 

2.  The  action  of  a  stimulant.         Dunglison. 

STlM'U-LA-TIVE,  a.  That  stimulates  ;  stimu- 
lating ;  animating  ;  exciting.  Ash. 

STIM'U-LA-TJVE,  n.     That  which  stimulates. 

The  grief  which  the  loss  of  friends  occasioned  Johnson 
seems  to  have  been  a  frequent  stinmlatire  with  him  to  com- 
position. Sir  J.  Jlawkina, 

STIm'U- LA-TOR,  n.     One  who  stimulates.   ScoU, 

STlM'y-LA-TRgSS,  n,  A  female  who  stimulates, 
animates,  or  encourages.  Sttttmer, 

STIM'U-LtJS,n.;  pi.  stImIv-lL  [L.]  1.  Some- 
thing that  excites  or  stimulates  ;  a  stimulant ; 
a  spur  ;  an  incitement.  Coleridge. 

If  he  could  succeed  in  establishing  it,  it  would  cripple  eve- 
ry incitement  to  virtue,  and  palsy  every  stimulus  to  action. 

Anderson. 

2.  {Med.)  Any  thing  which  excites  the  ani- 
mal economy.  Dunglison, 

STIng,  v.  a,  [Goth,  staggan,  stiggan ;  A.  S. 
stingan  ;  Dan.  stikke,  siiiige  ;  Sw.  sticka,  stinga ; 
Icel.  stinga,  —  See  Stick.]  [«'.  stung  (f  stang)  ; 

pp.  STINGING,    STUNG.] 

1.  To  piefce  or  wound  with  a  sharp-pointed 
organ,  like  that  of  certain  insects  and  plants. 

That  snakes  and  vipers  sting  and  transmit  their  mischief 
by  the  tail  is  not  easily  to  be  justified,  the  poison  lying  about 
the  teeth,  and  comniunicatecl  by  the  bite.  Jirowtie. 

2.  To  pierce  with  pain ;  to  pain  acutely. 
"  Slander  stings  the  brave."  Poj)e, 

STING,  n,  [A.  S.  stincg,  sting  ;  Dan.  stik ;  Sw. 
stick.] 

1.  The  act  of  stinging  ;  a  prick.         Spensrr, 

2.  (Zool.)  A  sharp-pointed  organ  with  which 
certain  animals,  particularly  the  females  of 
hymenopterous  insects,  are  provided  for  the 
purposes  of  defence  and  attack.  West-wood. 

Serpents  have  venomous  teeth,  which  are  mistaken  for 
their  sting.  Jlacon. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  large,  stiff,  and  pungent  hair, 
giving  out  an  acrid  iuice  if  touched.      Lindley. 

4.  Any  thing  which  resembles  a  sting  in  its 
effects  or  mode  of  acting  ;  whatever  causes  sharp 
pain.     "  The  sting  of  conscience."     Sherwooa. 

The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the 

law.  1  Cor.  XV.  56. 

It  is  not  the  jerk  or  sting  of  an  epigram.  Dryden. 

STING'-Bi)lL,  n.  {Ich  )  A  fish,  which,  with  the 
spinous  rays  of  its  dorsal  fin,  inflicts  painful 
wounds  ;  Trachinus  draco.  Yarrell. 

STING'^R,  n.  ■  He  who,  or  that  which,  stings. 

STIN'^l-LY,  ad.    In  a  stingy  or  niggardly  manner. 

STIn'^I-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  stingy  ; 
covetousness ;  niggardliness.  Johnson. 

STING 'ING,  p.    a.     1.   Wounding  with  a  sting; 

piercing;  painful.  Gilpin. 

2.  {Bot.)  Covered  with  rigid,  sharp-pointed, 

bristly   hairs,   which    emit   an   irritating    fluid 

when  touched.  Lindky. 

STInG'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  stinging  manner ;  by 
stinging.     "  Stingingly  cold."  More. 

STiNG'LpSS,  a.  Having  no  sting.  "  Stinakss 
snake."     "  The  stingless  tale."  Bp,  Hall. 

STIN'GO  (sting'go),  n.  Sharp  old  beer  ;  —  so  called 
because  it  stings  the  palate.  [Cant.]     Addison, 

STIN'^Y,  a.  ["  It  may  have  been  formed  from 
the  A.'S.  stingan,  to  lay  up,  and,  consequentially, 
to  hoard."  Hichardson.]  Covetous  ;  niggardly ; 
avaricious  ;  parsimonious  ;  close.  Arbuthnct. 
No  little  art  is  made  use  of  to  persna<lc  them  that  I  am 
stingy,  and  that  my  place  is  the  worst  in  town.  Knox. 

STINK  (stingk,  82),  v,  n.     [A.  S.  stincan;  Dut.  i| 
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Oer.  stinken;  Dan.  stinke;  S\v.  stinka.  —  Sec 
Stknch.]  [t.  anxK  orsTANK  ;;ip.  stinking, 
STINK.  —  Stank  is  obsolescent.]  To  emit  u 
stench  or  an  ofl'cnsivc  smell ;  to  smell  ill. 

STTNK  (stTiigk),  V.  a.  To  annoy  with  stench.  Stoift. 

STiNK  (stliiKk,  82),  n.  An  offensive  or  fetid 
smell ;  a  stench.  Hotcell. 

STInK'ARD,  n.  1.  A  mean,  stinking,  paltry  fel- 
low. ''  You  perpetual  stinkard,  go.     B  Jonson 

2.  {Zoiil.)  A  carniv- 
orous animal  of  the, 
weasel    tribe,    about 
fourteen     inches    in 
length,       inhabiting 
Java    and    Sumatra, 
and  capable,  like  the      BUukard  (MyUaiu  mtiicv/,)). 
skunk,  of  ejecting  a  highly  offensive  fluid  from 
anal  glands,  when  irritated  ;  the  teledu  ;  Mi/d  ins 
meliceps.  Eny.  Cyc. 

STiNK'pR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  stinks  ;  — 
a  stink-pot.  Harvey. 

STTnK'HORN,  n.  (Dot.)  A  fungous  plant  of  the 
genus  Phallus ;  —  so  called  from  the  disgusting 
odor  it  emits  when  growing.  Daird. 

STlNK'ING-LY.CKi.  With  a  stink  or  stench.  Shuk. 

STInK'-POT,  n.  An  earthen  jar  or  shell,  charged 
with  powder,  grenades,  and  often  materials  of 
an  offensive  and  suffocating  smell ;  —  sometimes 
used  to  annoy  an  enemy  whom  it  is  designed  to 
board.  Mar.  Diet. 

STTNK'STONE,  n.  {Mill.)  An  anhydrous  car- 
bonate of  lime  which  emits  a  fetid  odor  when 
struck  with  a  hammer ;  —  called  also  sicine- 
sto)ie.  Dana. 

STInK'-TRAI',  m.  a  kind  of  trap  or  valve  to 
prevent  the  exhalation  of  noxious  vapors  from 
a  sewer  ;  stench-trap.  Toinlinson. 

STlNT,  w.  rt.     [A.  S.  s<m<rtM.  —  See  Stint.]     \t. 

STINTED;  pp.  STINTING,  STINTED.] 

1.  To  bound ;  to  limit ,  to  confine ;  to  re- 
strain ;  to  stop. 

Cease,  daughter,  to  complain,  and  stint  the  strife.        Drj/dea. 

2.  To  assign  a  task  or  piece  of  work  to,  to 
be  performed  in  a  definite  time.     [U.  S.] 

STINT,  v.  n.    To  cease  ;  to  stop;  to  desist,    [u.] 
Then  utmled  slic,  aa  if  her  song  were  done.         Oascoii/iie. 

STlNT,  n.  1.  A  limit;  a  bound;  a  restraint. 
'*  Without  any  stint."  Hooker. 

2.  A  proportion  or  quantity  assigned.    Shak. 

How  much  wine  drink  you  in  a  day?  My  atint  in  com- 
pany ia  a  pint  ut  noon.  SlIHj't. 

3.  An  allotted  task  or  performance.    Biylow. 

4.  (Ornith.)  A  name  given  to  certain  species 
of  birds,  belonging  to  the  family  Scolopacidce, 
and  sub-family  Tringina,  as  the  Trinya  mimt- 
ta,  and  the  Trinya  temniinckii.  Yarrell 

tSTl.NT'ANCE,  n.  Restraint;  stoppage;  stint. 
"  Without  any  stintance."  Land.  Prodiyal. 

8TInt'?D-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  stinted. 

STInT'ER,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  stints,  re- 
strains, or  cramps.  South. 

STTnT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  restraining  or  con- 
fining.    "A  s<m<m<7  of  the  spirit."  South. 

STIPE,  n.  [L  stipes,  a  stock,  a  trunk, 
a  branch;  Fr.  stipe,  a  stipe.]  (Bot.) 
The  stalk  of  a  pistil,  &c. :  —  the  stem 
of  a  mushroom  or  of  a  fern.         Gray. 

BTi'PgL,  n.    (Bot.)  A  stipule  of  a  leaflet.    Gray. 

STl-PfiL'LATE,  rt.     (Bot.)  Having  stipels.  Gray. 

STl'PgND,  n.  [L.  stipendium ;  stips,  a.  piece  of 
money,  and  pendo,  to  weigh,  to  pay  out ;  It. 
stipendio  ;  Sp.  estipendio.]  "  A  settled  compen- 
sation for  services  rendered  ;  wages  ;  salary  ; 
allowance  ;  compensation  ;  hire  ;  pay. 

St.  Paul's  zeal  was  expressed  in  preaching  witfiont  any 
ott'erings  or  s/i;/eiif/.  Jf/i.  Tiij/lor. 

Syn.  — See  .\llowance. 
STIPEND,  ».«.     To  pay  by  settled  wages,      [r.] 

I,  sir.  am  a  physician:  and  am  «*!;<»'»</«'/ in  this  inland  to 
be  so  to  the  governors  of  iL  Tuiim.  qf'  Ikm  (Jiiuole. 

8Ti-P5N-n|-A'RI-AN,o.  Mercenary;  stipendiary. 
"  Sti/}e7idiarian  rapacity."  Seward. 

B  STi-PfiN'DI-A-RY  [g|I-|i«nd?-9-r9,  P.J.  Ja.  Sm. 


Wr.\  iill-p«n'j?r-?,  S.;  iiii-|i«ii'<ly»r-?,  E.  F.  K.; 
8ll-|>fiii'ii?-9-r?  or  HtI-|»fiii'J9-9-r?,  iy.],a.  [L.  <<('- 
pendiariuH ,  stipendium,  a  8tij)end  ;  It.  stipen- 
diario;  Sp.  estipendiario.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
receiving,  a  stipend  "A  stipeiuliary  parihh 
priest."  A.  Smith. 

II  STI-P£n'D|-A-RY,  n.  One  who  receives  a  sti- 
pend, or  fixed  salary,  for  his  services.      Glover. 

tSTi-PfiN'U|-ATE,  r  a.  [L.  stipendior,  stipen- 
diatus,  to  serve  for  pay.]   To  hire.  Ilarrinyton. 

STlP'PLE,  V.  a.  [Perhaps  a  dim.  of  stop.— 
See  Stoi'J  [/.  stippled  ;  pp.  htiitlino,  htip- 
PLED.J  To  engrave  in  dots,  and  not  by  means 
of  incised  lines  or  strokes.  Todd. 

STIp'PLE,  n.  A  mode  of  engraving,  in  imitation 
of  chalk  drawings,  in  which  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  dots  instead  of  lines.  Fairkolt. 

STiP'PLING,  n.  The  act  or  the  art  of  engraving 
by  the  use  of  dots.  Brande. 

STIp'T|C,  iu    See  Styptic.  Johnson. 

StIp'  U-L.^,  n. ;  pi.  sTtp'v-LJE.  [L.,  a  stalk,  a 
stcm^     (Bot.)  A  stipule.  Ilenslow. 

STlP-ll-LA'CEOi;S  (-shys),  a.  (Bot.)  Having 
stipula;  or  stipules ;  stipulate.  Lotcdon. 

STiP'y-LA-RY,  a.    Relating  to  stipules.  Loudon. 

STlP'l'-LATE,  t>.  n.  [L.  stipnlor,  stipulatus;  It. 
stipulare ;  Sp.  estipular ;  Fr.  stipuler.]  [i. 
stipllated  ;  />/;.  stipilatino,  stipilated.] 
To  make  a  stipulation  ;  to  contract ;  to  bargain  ; 
to  covenant ;  to  engage  ;  to  settle  terms. 

In  all  stipulations,  whether  they  l)C  expressed  or  implied, 
private  or  pnhlic,  formal  or  constructive,  the  parties  ttiinilat- 
i»f/ must  both  iM)9sess  tlie  liberty  of  assent  aud  refusal,  and 
also  be  conscious  of  that  liberty.  I'uky. 

STiP'y-LATE,  a.     (Bot.)  Having  stipules.  Gray. 

STlP-l'-LA'TION,  n.  [h.  stipulatio ;  It.  stipu- 
lazione  ;  Sp.  estipulacion  ;  Fr.  stipulation.] 

1.  An  agreement ;  an  engagement ;  a  bargain. 

We  promise  obediently  to  keep  all  (jod's  commandments; 
the  hopes  given  by  the  gospel  dei>end  ou  our  performance  of 
that  stipulatiuH.  /{ogers. 

2.  (Law.)  An  engagement  or  undertaking  in 
writing  to  do  a  certain  act,  as  to  try  a  cause  at  a 
certain  time  ;  —  an  undertaking  in  the  nature  of 
bail,  entered  into  on  arrest  of  a  defendant,  or 
the  seizure  of  property.  Burrill. 

3.  (Bot.)  The  situation  and  structura  of  the 
stipules.  Craib. 

Syn. —  See  Agreement   Article. 

STiP'U-LA-TOR.  n.  [L.]  One  who  stipulates, 
contracts,  or  bargains.  Shertoood. 

STlP'ULE.n.  [L.  s<«><Zo,  a  stem.]  (Bot.) 
A  name  applied  to  each  of  a  pair  of 
small  appendages  found  at  the  base  of 
the  petiole  of  many  leaves,  commonly 
of  a  texture  less  firm  than  that  of  the 
petiole.  Lindley. 

afS- Sometimes  atipiUe.i  appear  like  little  blades  on 
each  side  of  tiiu  leaf-stalk,  as  in  theiKsa  and  theciulnce, 
and  remain  as  lone  as  the  leaf;  sometimes  they  serve 
as  hud'Scales,  and  fall  off  when  tlie  leaves  expand,  or 
soon  afterwards;  sometimes  they  make  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  leaf,  Bometimes  they  are  quite  small,  and 
in  some  plants  are  reduced  to  bristles  and  prickles; 
somotimea  they  arc  separate  and  distinct;  often  tliey 
are  united  with  the  base  of  the  leaf-stock,  and  some- 
times they  prow  together  by  liotli  margins  so  as  to 
furtii  a  slicatli  nroinid  the  stem.  The  Kinall  and  thin 
ap|>cndage  commonly  found  at  llie  top  of  the  sheath 
of  (irasses  aikswcrs  tu  the  stipule.     Gray. 

STIp'OleD,  rt.    (Bot.)  Having  stipules. 

STIR,  V.  a.  [Goth,  stattran:  A.  S.styran,  stirian  ; 
Dut.  storm;  Ger.  stren;  Sw.  stnra. —  W. 
ystwr.]     [i.  stikki-.d  ;  ;>/).  stirkino,  stiuhed.] 

1.  To  cause  to  change  place  ;  to  move. 

My  fiwit  I  had  never  yet  in  five  days  Ijeen  able  to  ftir,  hut 
as  it  was  liRed.  TnHi>le. 

2.  To  catise  the  particles  of,  as  a  liquid,  to 
change  places  by  passing  something  through  it. 


My  mind  Is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  s/OTcrf, 
And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it. 


Shak. 


3.  To  start ;  to  raise ;  to  agitate  ;  to  moot. 

Stir  not  questions  of  jurisdiction.  Iktron. 

4.  To  instigate ;    to   prompt ;    to  incite ;    to 
rouse  ;  to  excite  ;  to  awaken. 

O  masters,  if  I  wcrv  dis|>osed  to  sfiV 


Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  raire, 
I  should  do  Brutus  wrong  and  Cassius  wrong. 


Sluik. 


To  ttir  up,  to  inrite ;  In  animal* ;  to  iruitigate  by 
laAaniiiiK  the  pnMJona. 

TImmi  with  rel<«l  Insulrncc  didsl  dar«  . . . 

Tu  «/!<-  the  factious  rabble  »/>  tu  artna.  KmM. 

Til  |Mit  in  action  ;  tti  excite  ;  to  •inirken.     "  To  xttr 

up  vi|!ur  in  hiui,  oinpluy  him  in  inhiio  couaUnt  iMniily 

labor."  lucUg, 

8yn.  —  See  Awake.i . 

STIR,  r.  n.    1.  To  move  ;  to  change  place. 

No  iwwer  he  bad  to  uir,  nor  will  to  rise.  itpemmr. 

2.  To  become  the  object  of  notice. 

Thev  fancy  they  have  a  right  to  Utk  freely  upon  erery 
thing  that  n/irji  or  apiiear*.  H'alii, 

3.  To  rise  in  »'.e  morning.     [Colloquial] 

Gentlemen,  why  do  you  Mir  ao  early  f  JihaJt. 

Syn.  — See  .Move. 
STfR,  n.     1.  Tumult;  bustle;  hurry-,  agitation. 

'Tis  pleasant,  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat. 

To  peep  at  such  a  world:  to  see  the  ttir 

Ot  the  great  Babel,  aud  not  feel  the  crowd.         Cowper, 

2.  A  public  commotion  or  disturbance  ;  tu- 
multuous disorder;  tumult;  bustle;  uproar. 

He  did  make  these  itin,  grieving  that  the  name  of  Chrift 
was  at  all  brought  into  those  parts.  Abbot. 

3.  Agitation  or  excitement  of  mind;  conflict 
of  passions  or  of  thoughts.  Shak. 

8T/R'a-h6Ct,  n.  A  dish  of  oatmeal,  boiled  in 
water  to  a  certain  consistency.  Makme. 

8TIRE,  n.     A  sort  of  cider-apple,  iMudon. 

STiR'I-AT-ei),  ft.  [L.  stiria,  an  icicle.]  Having 
pendants,  as  icicles.  Smart. 

STiR'l-OOs  (stir'?  as),  rt.  Resembling  icicles. 
"  Stirimis  .  .  .  dependencies."     [ii.]       Browne. 

STIRK,  n.     A  young  ox  or  heifer.         Simmonds. 

STIR'LgSS,  rt.    Without  motion  ;  motionless. 

STl'RO.M,  rt.  A  kind  of  cider.  [Local.]  SomerriUe. 

t  STTrP,  n.     [L.  stirps.]     Race  ;  family  ;  genera- 
tion.    "  Stitps  of  nobles."  B<tcon. 
ST/RPS,  n. ;  pi.  .st/r  'PKif.    [L.,  root,  stalk,  stem.] 

1.  (Law  )  A  descent ;  a  stock.  Burrill. 

2.  (Bot.)  Race.  Ilenslow. 
tSTIR'RApE,  M.    The  act  of  stirring.      Granger. 

STIR'RpR,  n.  1.  One  who  stirs,  excites,  or  insti- 
gates ;  a  mover.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  One  who  rises  in  the  morning.  "  Give  me 
your  hand,  sir ;  an  early  stirrer."  Shak. 

Stirrer  up,  an  inciter ;  an  instigator.  "  A  stirrer 
up  of  quarrels."  Arhutknot. 

STYR'RJNG,  n.  The  act  of  moving,  exciting,  or 
instigating.   "The  «</*t<h(/* of  desire."    Orabbe. 

II  STTR'RUP  (stTr'iip  or  slur'up)  [stOr'up,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  E.  K.  Wb. ;  siSr'vp.  F\  Ja.  Sm.  Wr  ;  stlr'ap, 
R.  C.  —  See  Sqiiuuel],  n.  [A.  S.  stiye-rap, 
sti-rap ;  stiyan,  to  mount,  and  rap,  a  rope.] 

1.  A  lioop  or  rest  for  the  foot,  commonly  of 
iron,  suspended  from  a  saddle  by  means  of  a 
strap  ;  —  used  to  assist  a  horseman  in  mount- 
ing and  in  riding.  Spenser. 

.'^irritps,  unknown  to  the  ancient*,  were  need  in  the  fifth 
century.  Uapdn. 

2.  pi.  (Naiit.)  Ropes  with  thimbles  at  their 
ends,  through  wliich  the  foot-ropes  arc  rove, 
and  by  which  they  are  kept  up  towards  the 
yards.  DatM. 

||STlR'RrP-COP,  n.  A  parting  cup  taken  on 
horseback  before  leaving.  HalUweU. 

II  STIr'RIP-IR'oN  (stlr'up-l'iim),  H.  An  iron  or 
steel  hoop  which  is  suspended  from  a  saddle  by 
a  leather  strap  ;  a  stirrup.  Booth. 

JISTlR'Rl  P-LfiATirgR,  «.  The  strap  by  which 
the  stirrup  is  suspended  from  the  saddi.'. 

Simmond*, 

IJSTIR'RVP-STRAP  (stlr'up-strap),  «.  A  strap 
by  which  a  stirrup  is  suspended.  Ash. 

STlTCH,  V.  rt.  [A.  S.  sfiran,  to  piece,  to  stick: 
Dut.  stikken,  to  stitch ;  Ger.  sticken  ;  Sw.  sticka,] 
[i.  stitched;  pp.  stitching,  stitched.] 

1.  To  sew  ;  —  particularly  to  sew  by  t-tking  a 
stitch  backward  on  the  upper  surface,  and  a 
longer  stitch  forward  on  the  under  surface. 

A  scarlet  piece  or  two,  rtitckfd  in.  B.  Jumfcm. 

2.  To  unite  or  join,  generally  with  some  de- 
gree of  clumsiness  or  inaccuracy.  Wotton. 

Having  »l\trlir<l  together  there  animadversions  loaching 
architecture  and  (heir  ornauients.  Wolttm. 

To  stack  up,  to  join  togetlier  by  wwing.    *'  I  with 
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a  needle   and   thread  stitched  up  the  artery  and  the 
wound."  Wiseman. 

STITCH,  V.  h.     To  practise  needlework.  Johnson. 

STiTCH,  n.  1.  A  pass  of  the  needle  and  thread 
through  any  thing  in  sewing,  or  the  length  of 
thread  consumed  by  a  single  thrust  of  the 
needle.  Wiseman. 

2.  An  acute  lancinating  pain,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  the  puncture  of  a  sharp  needle. 

A  pleurisy  which  is  ever  painful  and  attended  with  a 
ttitch.  Harvey. 

3.  A  link  of  yarn  in  knitting. 

There  fell  twenty  stitches  in  ''is  stocking.  Mottewc. 

4.  A  ridge  in  ploughed  ground.  Wright. 

Many  men  at  ploupli  lie  made,  that  drave  earth  here  and  there, 
And  turned  up  utitches  orderly.  ChaptiiaH, 

5.  t  Space  ;  distance  ;  way. 

You  have  gone  a  good  stitch;  you  may  well  be  awcnry. Buni/an. 

STItcH'^L,  n.    A  sort  of  hairy  wool.        Clarke. 

STiTCH'gR-Y,  n.  Needlework,  in  contempt.  Shak. 

STITCH'-FAlL-EN,  a.  Fallen  or  dropped,  as  a 
stitch  in  knitting.  Dri/den. 

STITCH'WORT  (stich'wurt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  name 
given  to  plants  of  the  genus  >it  l.'siria.    Loudon. 

STITH,  a.  [A.  S.  stith.]  Strong;  firm;  rigid; 
stiff.     [Local,  England.]  Itny. 

t  STITH,  n.    An  anvil.  Chaucer. 

STIth'Y,  71.  [A.  S.  (Sr  Old  Eng.  stith,  hard,  strong ; 
Dan.  if  Sw.  stadiff,  steady,  solid.] 

1.  A  smith's  shrp;  a  smithy;  a  smithery. 

And  my  imafrinations  are  as  foul 

As  Vulcan's  stithy.  Shak. 

2.  An  anvil.     [Local,  Eng.]  HalUwell. 

STITH'Y,  V.  a.     To  forge,     [n.]  Shak. 

STITH'Y,  a.   Hot;  stifling.  [Local,  Eng.]  IF»7>A«. 

STIVE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  etuver.  —  See  Stkw,  Stow, 
Stuff.]     [i.  s tived  ;  pp.  stiving,  stiveu.] 

1.  To  stuff'  up  close  ;  to  stow. 

If  you  saw  them  stive  it  in  their  ships.  Sandys. 

2.  To  make  hot,  close,  or  sultry. 

His  [Essex's]  chamber  being  commonly  stived  with  friends 
or  suitors  of  one  kind  or  other.  H'otton. 

3.  To  cook  by  a  gentle  fire ;  to  stew.  "  To 
stive  or  stew  meat."  C.  Richardson. 

STI'vpR,  n.  [Dut.  stuiver.'j  A  Dutch  copper 
coin  equal  to  a  penny  sterling.  Coivley. 

STOAK,  v.a.  {Naut.)  To  stop;  to  choke.  Baiky. 

STOAT  (st5t),  n.  {Zo- 
ol.)  A  digitigrade, 
carnivorous  mam- 
mal of  the  weasel 
tribe,  found  in  the 
northern  portions 
of  both  continents ; 
the  ermine  ;  Mustela  erminea.     Andubon. 

flfS"  The  color  of  the  stoat  in  winter  is  more  or  less 
white,  and  in  summer  a  reddish-hrown,  tlie  animal 
beins  hence  called  the  white  stoat  or  the  hruwn  stoat, 
according  to  the  color  of  its  fur  at  these  seasons. 
This  change  in  X\\e  stoat  from  brown  to  white,  how- 
ever, is  less  perfect  the  farther  south  it  is  found.  Au- 
dabon. 

fSTO'CAH,  n.     [Irish.]     An  attendant ;  a  wallet- 
boy.  -  Spenser. 
STOC-CADE',  n.     See  Stockade.  Mason. 

STOC-CA'DO,  n.     \lt.  stoccata.'] 

1.  A  push  or  thrust  with  a  rapier,  Shak. 

2.  A  stockade.  Wright. 
tSTO-jCHAS'TIC,  a.    [Gr.  <Tro;tn(Tr(«r(i?  ;  <Tro;^dso//«i, 

to  guess.]   Able  to  conjecture ;  conjectural.  Wr. 

STOCK,  n.  [A.  S.  stoc,  stocce,  the  stem  of  a  tree  ; 
Dut.  stok,  a  stick,  stock ;  Ger.  stock ;  Dan. 
stok;  Sw.  stock.  —  It.  stocco;  Fr.  estoc. — Gael. 
stoc.  —  Stock,  stuck,  stocks,  stocking,  stucco, 
stake,  steak,  stick,  stitch,  .all  past  participles  of 
A.  S.  stician,  to  stick.     Topke.'] 

1.  The  trunk  or  stem  of  a  plant  or  tree,  from 
which   the   branches   proceed ;    the    trunk    or 
•  branch  into  which  a  graft  is  inserted  ;  a  stalk. 

There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  cut  down,  that  it  wilt  sprout 
again,  though  the  . .  .  stock  die  in  the  ground.         Job  xiv.  8. 


Stoat. 


As  fruits  imgrntefnl  to  tlie  planter's  care. 
On  savage  stocks  inserted,  learn  to  bear. 

2.  A  log;  a  post;  a  block. 


Pope. 


Men,  serving  either  ciilamity  or  tyranny,  did  ascribe  unto 
8ti>ne8  and  stocks  the  incommunicable  name.   Wisdom  xiv.  21. 


3.  A  stupid,  senseless,  or  blockish  person ;  a 
dunce  ;  a  dolt ;  a  dullard. 

While  we  admire 
This  virtue  and  tliis  moral  discipMne, 
I^et  's  be  no  stoics  nor  no  slocks.  Shak. 

4.  A  handle,  as  of  an  instrument.     Johnson. 

5.  The  whole  of  the  wooden  part  of  a  musket 
or  other  fire-arm.  Tomlinson. 

6.  t  A  thrust,  as  with  a  rapier ;  a  stoccado. 
"  Thy  puncto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse."        Shak. 

7.  A  kind  of  stiff  neckcloth  ;  cravat.  c/b/i«so«. 

8.  f  A  covering  for  the  leg;  a  stocking. 

Before  the  costly  coach  and  silken  stock  came  in.      Drayton. 

jgfgF-  "  In   this  sense  we  now   call   it   a  stocking, 

though  a  half-stocking  is  still  called  a  stock."    Smart 

9.  tThe  remainder  of  the  pack,  in  games 
where  only  a  part  of  the  cards  is  used.     Nares. 

10.  A  source  of  succession,  or  descent ;  the 
person  or  persons  from  whom  others  are  de- 
scended ;  race  ;  lineage  ;  pedigree. 

Thou  hast  seen  one  world  begin  and  end. 

And  man  as  from  a  second  stock  proceed.  Milton. 

11.  The  capital  or  property  of  a  merchant, 
tradesman,  or  a  company,  invested  in  any  busi- 
ness, including  merchandise,  money,  and  cred- 
its ;  a  fixed  fund ;  principal. 

Though  they  spent  their  income,  they  never  mortgaged 
the  stock.  Arbuthnot. 

12.  A  fund  consisting  of  a  capital  debt  due 
by  a  government  to  individual  holders,  who  re- 
ceive a  rate  of  interest;  as,  "Massachusetts 
stock" ;  — or  a  fund  employed  in  some  business 
or  enterprise,  divided  into  shares  and  owned  by 
individuals  who  jointly  form  a  corporation  ;  as, 
"Bank  stock";  " Railroad  «toc/t,"  &c.  —  See 
Stocks. 

j8®"  "  In  this  sense  it  generally  occurs  in  the  plural, 
though  not  always  ;  for  we  speak  of  buying  into  one 
stock  rather  than  into  another."     Smart. 

13.  Quantity;  amount;  store;  supply. 

No  small  stock  of  fame  In  future  uges.  Arbuthnot. 

14.  Farming  store,  distinguished  into  live 
stock,  or  the  domestic  animals  kept  on  a  farm, 
and  dead  stock,  which  consists  of  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  the  produce  stored  up 
for  use.  —  See  Live-stock.  P.  Cyc. 

15.  {Book-keeping.)  A  term  used  to  represent 
the  person  or  persons  whose  accounts  are  re- 
corded in  the  books.  Foster. 

16.  {Naut.)  A  beam  or  bar  secured  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  shank  of  an  anchor,  at  right 
angles  with  the  arms.  — See  Anchok.       Dann. 

YI.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  cruciferous 
plants  of  the  genus  Mathiola,  several  species  of 
which  are  cultivated  for  ornament.         Loudon. 

And  lavish  stock  that  scents  the  garden  round.  Thomsmu 
4^5"  "  Take  the  word  stock:  in  what  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  senses  it  is  employed  !  We  hive 
live  stock,  stock  in  trade,  the  village  stocks,  the  stock 
of  a  gun,  the  stock-Aove,  the  stocks  on  wliich  ships 
are  built,  the  stock  wliich  goes  round  the  neck,  the 
family  stock,  the  stocks,  or  public  funds,  in  which 
money  is  invested,  and  oiher stocks,  very  likely,  besides 
these.  What  point  in  common  can  we  find  between 
them  all  ?  This,  that  they  are  all  derived  from,  and 
were  originally  the  past  participle  of  to  stick,  which, 
as  it  now  makes  stuck,  made  formerly  stock,  and  they 
cohere  in  the  idea  of , fixedness,  which  is  common  to 
every  one.  Tims  the  stock  of  a  gun  is  that  in  which 
the  barrel  is  fixed  ;  the  village  stocks  are  those  in 
which  the  feet  are  fastened  ;  the  stock  in  trade  is  the 
fixed  capital  ;  and  so,  too,  the  stock  on  the  farm,  al- 
though the  fixed  capital  has  there  taken  the  shape  of 
horses  and  cattle  ;  in  the  stocks,  or  puhlic  funds, 
money  sticks  fast,  inasimich  as  tliose  who  place  it 
there  cannot  withdraw  or  demand  the  capital,  but 
receive  only  the  interest  ;  the  stock  of  a  tree  is  fast 
set  in  the  ground  ;  and  from  this  use  of  the  word,  it 
is  transferred  to  a  family  ;  the  stock  or  stirps  is  that 
from  which  it  grows,  and  out  of  which  it  unfolds 
itself.  And  here  we  may  bring  in  the  stock-dove,  as 
l>eing  the  stock  or  stirjis  of  the  domestic  kinds."  Dr. 
R.  C.  Trench.  —  See  Stocks. 

STOCK,    V.    a.      [i.    stocked  ;    pp.    stocking, 
stocked.] 

1.  To  store  ;  to  fill ;  to  supply  ;  to  furnish. 

Did  he  [God]  make  a  bnd  world,  and  stock  it  with  bnd  in- 
habitants, for  no  p\irposc  but  to  make  thoni  miserable?  Gilpin. 

Springs  and  rivers  are  by  large  supplies  continually  stocked 
with  water.  Woodward. 

2.  To  lay  up  in  store  ;  to  reposit. 

He  stocks  what  he  cannot  use.  Johnson. 

3.  To  put  or  confine  in  the  stocks. 

Rogues  and  vagabonds  arc  often  stocked.  ITolinshed. 

4.  To  extirpate  ;  —  sometimes  used  with  up. 
The  wild  boar  not  only  spoils  her  branches,  but  stocks  np 

her  roots.  Decay  of  J'iety. 


5.  To  hit  in  an  onset  in  fencing. 

O,  the  brave  age  is  gone;  in  my  young  days, 

A  chevalier  would  slock  a  needle's  pomt 

Three  times  together.  Beau,  tf  FT. 

6.  {Agric.)  To  supply  with  domestic  animals, 
as  a  farm  :  — to  supply  with  seed,  as  land  ■  —  to 
suffer  to  retain  their  milk,  as  cows,  for  a  day  or 
more,  previous  to  sale.  Wright.     Ogihie. 

To  stock  an  anchor,  (JVaut.)  to  fix  the  end  of  an  an- 
chor firmly  in  the  stocK.  "  Mar  Diet. 

STOCK-ADE',  n.  [It.  stoccata,  a  thrust  with  a 
sword ;  Sp.  estocada  ;  Fr.  estocade. —  See  Stake, 
and  Stock.] 

1.  {Fort.)  A  line  of  stakes  or  posts  fixed  in 
the  ground  as  a  barrier  to  the  advance  or  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy.  Glcs.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  A  pen  or  enclosure  for  cattle.     Simmonds. 

STOCK-ADE',  V.  a.  To  defend  or  fortify  with 
stockades.  Smart. 

STOCK'-BRO-K^R,  n.  A  broker  who  negotiates 
transactions  in  the  public  funds.  Phillips 

STOCK'DOVE  (stok'diiv),  n. 
{Ornith.)  The  wood-pigeon 
(Columba  jli^nas),  formerly 
regarded  as  the  stock,  or 
stirps,  of  the  domestic 
kinds.  Yarrell. 

STOCK'-eX-CHANQtE,?t.  An 
association  of  brokers  for 
effecting  the  purchase,  sale, 
and  transferrence  of  stock 
and  shares.  —  See  Stock- 
jobbek.  Brande.  stockdove. 

STOCK'fTsh,  n.  Codfish  which,  after  being  washed 
in  the  sea,  is  simply  dried  in  the  sun,  and  not  salt- 
ed ;  —  so  called  from  its  hardness.     Simmonds. 

STOCK-9IL'LY-FLoW-5R,  n.  {Bot.)  A  crucif- 
erous plant  cultivated  for  the  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness of  its  flowers  ;  Mathiola  incana.       Baird. 

STOCK'-GOLD,  n.  Gold  or  coin  hoarded  or  ac- 
cumulated. Guardian. 

STOCK'HOLD-fR,  M.  A  holder  or  owner  of  stock; 
a  shareholder,  as  of  a  corporation. 

The  stockholders  who  allow  inferior  capitalist^:  to  derive  a 
profit  from  commission  will  diminish  that  allowance.  Ed.  Hev. 

STOCK'ING,  n.  A  close  covering  made  for,  and 
shaped  to,  the  foot  and  leg. 

;8SS"  "  It  is  the  past  psrl.  of  the  Saxon  stiean 
[.•itician'^,  to  stick  ;  corruptly  written  for  slacken  (i.  e. 
stok,  with  the  addition  of  the  participial  termination 
en),  because  it  was  stiick  or  made  with  sticking-pins, 
now  called  knitting-needles.^'     Tooke. 

STOCK'JNG,  t;.  rt.  To  dress  in  stockings.  Dryden. 

STOCK'ING-FEET,  n.  The  state  of  a  person  who 
has  only  stockings  on  the  feet;  as,  "To  walk 
in  one's  stocking-feet."     [Colloquial.] 

STOCK'jNG-FRAME,  n.  A  machine  for  weaving 
stockings  or  hosiery.  Ure. 

STOCK'ISH,  a.     Hard;  blockish;  stupid. 
Nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature.       Shak. 

STOCK'-JOB-BgR,  n.  An  intermediate  agent 
between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  of  public 
securities  ;  a  dealer  in  stocks. 


It  was  about  the  year 
first  heard  in  London. 


that  the  word  stock-johher  was 
Macaulay. 


4Eg=-  The  members  of  the  stock-exchange  are  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes  ;  viz.  the  brokers  and  the 
jobbers.  It  is  the  business  of  the  brokers  to  receive 
and  execute  the  orders  of  merchants,  bankers,  capi- 
talists, and  private  individuals.  The  Jobbers  hold 
.  themselves  ready  to  act  upon  the  orders  thus  received 
by  the  brokers.  For  instance,  if  a  broker  has  to  do 
business  in  5000/.  consols  (the  market  price  being 
about  90),  the  Jobber  offers  to  buy  his  MH)Ol.  at  90,  or 
to  sell  him  that  amount  at  90J,  without  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  aware  whether  the  orders  of  the 
broker  are  to  buy  or  to  sell,  and  thus  taking  ui^n 
himself  the  risk  of  selling  that  which  he  does  not 
possesg,  or  of  buying  what  he  does  not  intend  lo  keep, 
his  only  object  being  to  undo  his  bargain,  at  a  differ- 
ence of  ,^  per  cent.,  or  even  less,  with  another  broker, 
who  may  have  to  effect  an  operation  the  very  reverse 
of  the  other,  which  i,  or  even  ■^,  constitutes  his 
profit.     London  Times. 

STOcK'-JOB-BING,  n.  The  act  or  the  practice 
of  speculating  in  stocks,  as  practised  by  stock- 
jobbers ;  trade  in  stocks.  Berkeley. 

STOCK'-LIST,  n.     A  list  published  daily  or  peri- 


A,  R,  I,  6,  0,  Y.  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;  A,  ?,  I,  O,  y,  Y>  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAST,  fAlL;    HEIE,   IIER  ; 
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odically,   enumernting  the  public  stocks  dealt 
in,  the  prices  current,  &c.  Simmonda. 

BT^CK'— L('>CK,  n.  A  large  lock  fitted  in  a  wood- 
en case,  as  for  an  outer  door.  Moxon. 

ST6ck'MAN,  n.     A  keeper  of  cattle.    Simmonds. 

SToCK'-MAR-KpT,  n.  The  stock-exchange:  — 
a  market  for  cattle.  Sitnmonds. 

SToCK'PORSK,  n.'  (Mil.)  A  certain  saving  which 
is  made  in  a  corps,  and  applied  to  regimental 
purposes,  Stocquoler. 

STOCKS,  n.  pi.  [See  Stock.]  1.  A  machine 
constructed  of  wood,  with  holes,  through  which 
the  feet  of  oftendcrs  were  passed,  and  their 
persons  thus  confined. 

Fetch  forth  the  finchii 
A»  I  have  liffe  and  honor,  there  sliall  he  sit  till  noon.       Shal: 

2.  (Ship-huililinn.)  The  frame  or  timbers 
upon  which  a  vessel  is  built.  Dana. 

3.  Red  and  gray  bricks  used  for  the  exterior 
of  walls,  and  the  front  of  buildings.  Simmotids. 

4.  Public  funds  or  securities ;  funds  consist- 
ing of  a  public  debt  due  by  a  government  to  in- 
dividual holders,  who  receive  a  rate  of  interest ; 
—  or  funds  employed  in  some  business  or  en- 
terprise by  an  incorporated  company,  and  di- 
vided into  shares.  —  See  Stock. 

Ifg-  In  the  IT.  S.,  the  ter-ii  .itorlci  includes  V.  S. 
funded  loans  and  stato  loans,  and  the  shares  in 
various  corporations,  surli  as  railroad  companies, 
banks,  funded  dehts  of  cities,  &c.  In  England,  the 
term  stocks  is  applied  mainly  to  government  funded 
debt,  —  such  as  consols,  Bank  of  England  stock,  &c. ; 
and  the  term  sluires  is  used  when  applied  to  the  capi- 
tal or  joint-stock  of  railroad,  banking,  and  mining 
companies.     Cyc.  of  Com. 

PTAck'-SMAVEj.m.  "An  instrument  used  in 
block-making.  Simmoiids. 

STOCK  -STA-TION,  n.  A  district  for  rearing  and 
herding  cattle.  Simmonds. 

ST<'5cK'-STILL,  a.  Motionless  as  a  log;  quite 
or  perfectly  still ;  stone-still. 

Our  preachers  stani  ulnrk-^till  in  tlie  pulpit,  and  will  not 
BO  much  as  move  u  tinker  to  set  ofT  the  l>cst  sermon.  Addison. 

STt-lCK-TAK-ING,  n.  A  periodical  examination 
and  inventory  of  goods,  or  stock,  in  a  shop  or 
warehouse ;  a  taking  account  of  stock. S;»twoHrfs. 

8T6CK'Y,a.  Short  and  thick;  thick;  stubbed. 
"  Such  a  one  is  stocky."  [Colloquial.]  Addison. 

BTO'JC,  n.  [Gr.  arojiifiif;  aT!>6,  a  colonnade,  a 
porch,  —  particularly  the  porch  where  Zcno  and 
his  successors  taught  their  disciples  ;  L.  stoicus  ; 
It.  sloico  •  Sp.  estoivo  ;  Fr.  sto''cien.'] 

1.  A  follower  of  Zeno  of  Citium,  an  ancient 
philosopher,  who  taught  that  a  wise  man  ought 
to  be  free  from  all  passions,  to  be  unmoved 
either  by  joy  or  grief,  and  to  esteem  all  things 
governed  by  unavoidable  necessity. 

Then  certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans,  and  of  the 
Sloici>,  encountered  him.  Ads  xvii.  18. 

2.  One  who  is  indifferent,  or  who  manifests 
indifference,  both  to  pleasure  and  pain. 


In  Inzy  a\  ithv  let  stoics  honst 

Their  virtue  nxcd;  't  is  fixed  as  in  a  fVost. 


Pope. 
Camptiell. 


'^  IC,         )  a.     1.  Pertaining  to  the  Stoics,  or 
'6'1-CAL,  >  to  their  tenets. 


A  sloic  of  the  woods;  a  man  without  a  tear. 
STO  |C, 
STO 

The  SIntc  philosophers  discard  all  passions.       A'Idrson. 

2.  Holding  all  things  indifferent ;  indifferent 

to  pleasure  or  to  pain  ;  passionless  ;  insensible. 

NotwithstandinR  nil  that  has  been  said  on  the  happiness  of 
a  stiiical  disposition,  every  one  who  has  formed  a  true  estimate 
of  tilings  will  deprecate  it  as  a  curse.  Kimx. 

STO'l-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  stoical  manner. 
ST6'I-CAL-n6ss,  n.     State  of  being  stoical. 

STOl-rilEI-OL'O-^^Y,  n.  [Gr.  moixiiov  and  Ariyoj.] 
The  doctrine  of  elements ;  pure  logic.  Hamilton, 

er6l-eil\-C)M'^-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  <rTotxf7ov,  an  ele- 
ment, and  liirpov,  a  measure.]  (Chem.)  The 
science  of  chemical  elements;  the  doctrine  of 
chemical  equivalents.  Watts,  Trans,  of  GmeUn, 

STO'l-CT^M,  n.  [It.  stoicismo ;  Sp.  cstoicismo ; 
Fr.  stoicisme.']  The  system,  doctrines,  charac- 
ter, or  manners,  of  the  Stoics  ;  insensibility  to 
pleasure  and  pain  ;  apathy  ;  indifference.     . 

'Tis  pride,  rank  pride,  and  houEhtincss  of  soul; 

I  think  the  Romans  call  it  Stoicism.  Addison. 

tSTO-Ig  l-TV,  n.    Stoicalness.  B.  Jonson. 


ST5KR  (stOk),  n.  [A.  8.  s/oc.]  An  affix  signify- 
ing place:  —  hence  the  names  of  many  Eng- 
lish towns,  &c. ;  as,  "  Basingi^oAie." 

STOKE,  r.  n.  To  stir  a  fire.  [Local,  Eng.]  Ualliwell. 

8Tr)'KpR,n.  [Ir.  stoca,  a  servant-bo^.  —  Merely 
sticker,  one  who,  or  that  which,  sticks,  pushes, 
and  consequentially  stirs,  as  the  fire.  Richard- 
Sim.] 

1.  A  person  who  attends  to  a  fire-grate  or 
furnace,  and  supplies  it  with  fuel;  —  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  men  so  employed  on  locomotive  and 
marine  steam-engines.  Green. 

2.  A  poker,     [n.]  C.  Richardson. 

ST'OKE'-IIOLE,  j».  The  mouth  of  the  grate  of  a 
furnace.  Simmonda. 

STo'Kpv,  a.    Sultry.     [Local,  Eng.]     IlallixceU. 

STb'I.Ji,n.  [L.— See  Stoi.k.]  (^n<.)  A  long 
dress  worn  by  Roman  women  over  th:ir  tunic, 
and  fastened  by  a  girdle.  Wm.  Smith. 

STOLE,  n.  [Gr.  cToh'i,  a  garment  ;  arDJ.ia,  to  ar- 
ray ;  L.  iS;  It.  stola ;  Sp.  estola  ;  Fr.  stole. —  A.  S. 
stol.] 

1.  (Eccl.)  A  narrow  band  of  silk  or  (ithcr  ma- 
terial, sometimes  enriched  with  embroidery  and 
jewels,  worn  on  the  left  shoulder  of  deacons, 
and  across  both  shoulders  of  bishops  and 
priests,  hanging  on  each  side  nearly  to  the 
ground ;  an  orary.  FairhoU. 

2.  A  robe  of  royalty.  Weber. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  stolon.  Tlcnslow. 
Grnom  of  the  stole,  the  first  lord  of  the  hedrhamber, 

an  officer  u(  the  Kins  of  England's  household  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  long  robe  worn  by  his  majesty  on 
solemn  occasions.  Brande. 

STOLE,  i.  from  steal.    See  Steal. 

STOLED  (stold),;).  a.  Wearing  a  stole.  G.  Fletcher. 

STO' LES  (atd'ln),  p.  from  steal.    See  Steal- 

STOL'jD,  a.  [Jj.  siolidtis  ;  It.  stolido;  Sn.  estoU- 
rfo.]  Stupid;  foolish;  dull ;  doltish;  blockish; 
obtuse.  Cockeram.     Ec.  Rev. 

STO-LTd'I-TY,  n.  \\j.  stoliditas  ;  stolidm,  dull; 
Ii.  stoliditd;  Fr.  stolidity.]  Want  of  sense; 
stupidity  ;  foolishness  ;  dulness. 

These  certainly  are  the  fools  in  the  text — indocile,  impmc- 
ticable  fool8,  whose  nlolidili/  cnn  battle  all  arguiucnts,  nn<l  be 
proof  against  demonstration  itself.  Jienlhy. 

STOL'ID-N£ss,  n.    Stupidity  ;  stolidity.       Scott. 

STO'LON,  n.  [L.stolo,stoloms.]  (Bo^.)  A  trail- 
ing, or  reclining  branch,  as  of  the  strawberry, 
which  takes  root  where  it  touches  the  soil,  sejids 
up  a  shoot  with  a  root  of  its  own,  and  becomes, 
when  the  connecting  part  dies,  an  independent 
plant.  Gray. 

STc'jL-O-NIF'PR-oCs,  a.  [L.  stolo,  stolonis,  a 
sucker,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Producing  sto- 
lons. Gray. 

STO'M.f,  n. ;  pi.  stUm'a-ta.  [Gr.  orrf^a,  a 
mouth.]  {Dot.)  A  minute  orifice  or  pore  in  the 
epidermis  of  leaves,  which  opens  directly  into 
the  air-cavities  pervading  the  parenchyma,  and 
through  which  exhalation  takes  place  ;  a 
breathing  pore. 

iffS-Tlie  number  of  the  sfomata  varies  in  difl^erent 
leaves  from  800  to  about  170,000  on  a  square  Inch  of 
surface.  Their  mechanism  is  such  that  when  the 
atmosphere  is  moist  and  the  leaves  are  fully  supplied 
with  sap,  the  stnynata  open  and  allow  the  free  escape 
of  moisture  by  evaporation  ;  but  when  the  supply  of 
sap  fails,  they  close  and  check  the  evaporation  as  80«in 
as  it  buconios  injurious  to  the  plant.     Gray. 

STO-MJc'.^9-CK,n.  [L.;  Gr.  crdiia,  the  mouth,  and 
icnific,  bad.]  (Med.)  Fetor  of  the  mouth,  with 
a  bloody  discharge  from  the  gums.    Dunrjlison. 

STAm'ACH  (stBm'sik),  n. ;  pi.  stAm'achs.  [Gr. 
(TTOfjiaxof ;  arhfta,  a  mouth,  any  outlet ;  L.  stoma- 
chus;  It.  stomaeo;  Sp.  estomaijo  ;  Fr.  esfomac] 

1.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  principal  organs  of 
digestion,  being  a  musculo-menjbranotis  reser- 
voir, continuous  on  the  one  side  with  the  rcsoph- 
ngus,  and  on  the  other  with  the  duodcntim.  It 
is  situated  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  extends 
into  the  left  hypochondria.  Dunglison. 

2.  Desire  of  food  ;  appetite. 

She  [Fortune!  either  (fives  a  slomnch,  and  no  food, — 

Such  are  the  poor  In  health. —  or  else  a  feast. 

hni  takes  away  the  utomnch:  such  the  rich. 

That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not.  Shot. 


3.  Inclination;  liking;  taste. 

The  very  trade  went  against  hit  slanutch.  L'BHramQ^ 

4.  t  Violence  of  temper ;  anger. 

Htern  wo*  his  look,  and  full  of  slomitch  vain.       Si-rHser. 
6.  t Obstinacy;  ntubbomncss;  sullennrss. 
Not  I'ouroffe,  but  ttomach,  makm  peupi«  break  rather  than 
they  win  liend.  VKfiraauc 

6.  Pride ;  haughtiness ;  arrogance,    [it.] 

He  [Cardinal  Wolsey]  was  a  moo 
Ot  an  unbounded  lotnach,  ever  ranking 
llimtvlf  with  princes.  Sliak. 

STAm'ACH  (stOin'^k),  r.  o.     [«.  STOMACHED,  pp. 

8TOMACHI.NO,    8TOMACHKD.J 

1.  tTo  be  angry  with,  or  on  account  of. 

All  stomach  hira,  but  none  dare  speak  a  word.      Marlowe. 

2.  To  put  up  with  ;  to  brook  ;  to  endure, 
nellevc  not  alli  or.  if  you  must  belieTC, 

Stomach  not  all.  ShtU: 

tSTftM'ACII  (stiim'jk),  V.  n.  To  be  angry;  to 
feel  resentment.  Hooker. 

BToM'At:iI-AL,  a.  [It.  atomacale  ;  Sp.  estomacal; 
Fr.  siomaca/.]  Good  for  the  stomach  ;  cordial. 
"  The  stomachal  acidity  of  vinegar."      Cowley. 

ST^.M'AjCH-AL,  n.     A  stomachic.         Dunglison. 

STAm'ACIIED  (stfim'jkt),  ;>.  o.  Filled  with  anger 
or  resentment.  Shak. 

STAm'A-CMPR  (stiim'9-clifr),  «.  An  ornamental 
covering  worn  by  women  on  the  breast.  Donne. 

8T(*)M'A£:H-5R,  n.    One  who  stomachs.    Smart. 

8T6m'A*:H-FI)l,  a.  Suilen  ;  stubborn;  obstinate 

A  ttomnchfnl  Ihiv  put  to  school,  the  whole  world  ronM  not 
bring  to  pronounce  tlie  first  letter.  L' Kstmnge. 

8T6m'A<;II-FI>L-LY,  ad.  In  a  stubborn  manner ; 
sullenly  ;  stubbornly.  Johtuon. 

ST6M'A£:H-FT>L-Ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
stomachful ;  sullenness  ;  obstinacy.      Granger. 

STO-MAfII'|C,        ;  rt.     [Gr.  cro^ox>'6f;L.  sto- 

ST0-MA£;H'|-CAL,  S  tnac/iicus ;    It.    slomavhico; 

Fr.  stomarhique.]     Pertainyig  to,  or  good  for 

the  stomach ;  stomachal.  Floyer 

STO-MAcH'|C,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  that  gives 
tone  to  the  stomach  ;  a  stomachal.    Dunglison. 

ST6.M'AEII-Ing,  »i.    Resentment,     [r.]       Shak. 

8T6M'.\jCII-Lf:SS,  a.  Having  no  stomach  :  — be- 
ing without  appetite.  Bp.  Hall. 

tSTAiM'ACH-Ofrs  (stSm'jk-as),  a.  Obstinate; 
sullen ;  stubborn.  Spenser. 

ST(*)M  A€n--Pf;.MP,  M.  (Med.)  A  small  pump  or 
syringe  with  a  flexible  tube,  used  for  convey- 
ing fluids  to  the  stomach,  when  deglutition  is 
impracticable,  or  for  pumping  out  t^e  contents 
of  that  organ.  Dunglison. 

ST6.M'.\€II-Y,  a.     Sullen  ;  obstinate.     Jennings. 

ST6.M'A-PoD,  n.  [Gr.  trrS^a,  a  mouth,  and  wot^, 
noiof,  a  foot.]  (Zo'L)  One  of  an  order  of  crus- 
taceans, comprehending  those  in  which  the 
maxillary  feet  are  formed  like  the  first  four 
thoracic  feet ;  the  squill  &c.  Brande 

STOM'ji-  TjI,  n.  pi.    See  Stoma. 

ST6'M-\TE,  n.    {Bot.)  A  stoma.  Lindley. 

STO-MAT'IC,  n.  [Gr.  <rrofinr(««^,  pert.iining  to 
the  mouth;  iirrf/jn.the  mouth.]  (Med.)  .\  med- 
icine used  in  diseases  of  the  mouth.  Dunglison. 

STQ-MAt'IC,  a.  (Bot.)  Relating  to,  or  having 
the  nature  of,  a  stomate  or  stoma.  Lindley. 

ST0-MA'T0-GAS'TR|C,  a.  [Gr.  aT6^n,  arAftarof, 
the  mouth,  and  ynttn'ip,  the  belly. 1  (Med.)  Per- 
taining to  the  mouth  and  stoiuacn.    Dtinglisoiu 

ST0-MA'T0-PLAS'T|C,  a.  [Or.  <rr*ita,  <rr«y«r<K, 
a  mouth,  and  vlaoata,  to  form.]  (Meti.)  Noting 
the  opention  of  fonning  a  mouth  where  the 
aperture  has  been  contracted.  Dunglison. 

t  ST6nd,  n.    [See  Stand.] 

1.  A  post;  a  station  ;  »i  stand.  Spenser. 

2.  Indisposition  to  proceed.  Bacon.' 

8T(")NE,  n.     [Goth,   staina,    stains;    A.  S.  stnn; 

Dut.  steen  ;    Ger.  sttnn  ;  Dan.  .^een  ;  Sw.  sten  ; 

lcc\.  stein.  —  From  Gr.  1<rrtiiii,  to  stand.  Sk-inner.] 

1.  Earthy  or  mineral  matter  condensed  into 

a  hard  state,  and  rarj'ing  greatly  in  sise. 


MIBN,  BiR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    bClL,  UOR,  rClE.  — 9,  9,  9,  I,  soft;  £,  B,  5,  |.  hard;   ?  <M  x;   ^  us  g/..  — THIS.  this. 


STONE 


Should  I  go  to  church,  and  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone. 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks?       Shak. 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  siones,  and  good  in  every  thing.  ti/inl:. 

Fling  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies.  3t.  Green. 

2.  A  precious  stone  ;  a  gem  ;  a  jewel. 

Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont?  or  is't  not 

loo  dull  for  your  good  wearing?  ShaJc. 

3.  Any  thing  made  of  stone,  as  a  mirror  or  a 
funeral  monument. 

Lend  me  a  looking-glass: 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 
Why  then  she  lives.  ~    ■ 


We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone. 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 


Wolfe. 


4.  An  inorganic  concretion  in  the  kidne)'s  or 
the  bladder  ;  vesical  calculus,  or  the  disease  oc- 
casioned by  vesical  calculus.  Wisetnan. 

5.  One  of  the  testes;  a  testicle.  Shak. 
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STONE'-COLI),  a.     Cold  as  stone.  Fairfax. 

ST6ne'-C6l-OR,  n.  The  color  of  stone  ;  a  gray- 
ish color.  liofj'et. 

ST6nE'-C6R-AL,  n.  A  hard  kind  of  coral.  Lycll. 

STONE'-CRAy.m.  a  disease  in  hawks.  Johnson. 

STONE'-CROP,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  applied  to 
low,  succulent  plants  of  the  genus  Scdum, 
growing  in  barren,  rocky  situations.       Lotulon. 

STONE'-CRUSH,  n.     A  sore  on  the  foot.         Fox. 

STONE'-CiJR-LEW,  »t.  (Omith.)  A  large  species 
of  plover,  which  haunts  downs  and  open  places, 
and  has  a  loud,  shrill  crv ;  stone-plover ;  the 
CEclicncmus  crepitans  of  Temminck.  Owen. 

STONE'-CUT-T^IR,  n.  One  who  hews  stones. 
"  A  monument  at  the  stone-cutter's."        Sicift. 


6.  The  hard  covering  in  which  the  kernel  of  |  STONE'-CUT-T{NG,  n.     The  work  or   business 
a  drupe  is  contained.  Baron.  \      °l  *  stone-cutter.  Ure. 

7.  A  state  or  a  quality  of  torpidncss  and  in-    STONE'-DEAD,  a.    As  dead  as  a  Stone  ;  lifeless. 

ST6NE'-DRESS-5R,  «.     One  who   smooths  and 


.  sensibility ;  want  of  feeling,     [u.] 

I  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone.  Pope. 

8.  A  weight  varying  with  the  article  weighed, 
but  legally  fourteen  pounds.  Simmoticis. 

j8®"  "  The  stone  of  butcher's  meat  or  of  fish  is 
usually  reckoned  at  8  lbs. ;  of  cliee.se,  at  16  lbs. ;  of 
Jienip,  at  32  lbs. ;  of  glass,  at  5  lbs  "     SimmomLs. 

9.  t  A  lump.  "  Great  stones  of  iron."  Berners. 
Atlantic  stone,  a  substance  supposed  by  some  to  be 

Hie  same  as  citron  wood,  but  thought  by  others,  with 
more  probability,  to  be  ivory.  JUit/urd. 
Gorgeous  feasts 
On  citron  tables  or  Atlantic  stone.  Hilton. 
—  Meteoric  stone,  a  stone  which  has  fallen  from  the 
Rtniosphore  ;  a  meteorite.  Meteoric  stones  are  sup- 
posed to  be  fragments  projected  from  bodies  revolving 
round  the  sun,  and  becoming  heated  in  their  passage 
through  the  earth's  atmosphere  by  the  condensation 
of  the  air  before  thein,  in  consequence  of  their  enor- 
mous velocity  Their  chemical  composition  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  terrestrial  body.  They  consist 
chieHy  of  silica  an<l  iron,  with  smaller  proportions 
of  magnesia,  nickel,  sulpliur,  chrome,  manganese, 
cobalt,  chlorine,  &.c.  Masses  of  malleable  iron,  often 
of  vast  size,  have  also  fallen  from  the  atmosphere. 
An  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel  is  the  characteristic  com- 
ponent of  all  meteorites.    Hrrschel.    C.  T  Jackson. 

Philosopher's  stone.  See  PHILOSOPHER.  —  Rocking 
stone,  a  stone  poised  so  equally  upon  another  that  a 
Blight  force  will  cause  it  to  oscillate  ;  a  logan.  Ifitch- 
cnck. —  To  leare  no  stone  unturned,  to  do  every  thing 
that  can  be  done  to  produce  an  effect,  or  promote  an 
object.     Hudibras. 

i.  TONE,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  stone. 
"  She  bought  stone  jugs."  Shak. 

sroNE,  V.  a.  [e.  .stoned  •,pp.  stoning,  sto.ved.] 

1.  To  pelt,  or  beat,  or  kill  with  stones. 

What  shall  I  do  unto  tliis  people?  they  be  almost  ready  to 
»/oMe  uie.  Ex-vl.  xvii.  i. 

2.  To  change  to  stone  ;  to  harden  ;  to  indu- 
rate. 

O  pcijured  woman,  thou  dost  s/one  my  heart.         Shak. 

3.  To  remove  stones  from.  Bp.  Hall. 

4.  To  face  with  stones  ;  to  stein.  Smart. 
STONE'-BLInd,   a.      Blind  as   a   stone;  totally 

blind.  llulUwell.     Forby. 

STONE'— BLUE,  M.  A  coloring  material  consisting 

of  indigo  mixed  with  starch  or  whiting.  Hoblyn. 

STCNE'-BOR-eR,  n.  {Zool.)  A  molluscous  bi- 
valve which  perforates  or  bores  into  rocks  by 
.means  of  a  fleshy  foot,  on  which  it  turns  as  on 
a  pivot.  Brande. 

STONE'-BOW  (ston'bo),  n.  A  smaller  kind  of 
cross-bow  for  throwing  stones. 

O  for  a  stone-bow,  to  hit  Iiim  in  the  eye  I  Shak. 

STONE'-BRAM-BLE,  n.  (Bof.)  A  deciduous, 
trailing  species  of  bramble ;  Rubus  saxatihs. 

Lomlon. 
STONE'-BRAsh,  n.     A  subsoil  composed  of  pul- 
verized rock  or  stone.  Loudon 
STONE'-BREAK  (ston'brak),   n.     {Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Saxifraga.                      Ainsioorth 


shapes  stone  for  building  purposes.   Simmonds. 

ST6NE'-EAT-5R,  n.  An  animal  that  devours 
stones  ;  a  stone-borer  Kirby. 

STONE'-FAL-CON  (-ravv-kn),  n.  A  sort  of  hawk 
which  builds  her  nest  in  rocks.  Crabb.  Phillips. 

STONE'-FERN,  n.    A  plant.  Ainsicorth. 

STONE'-FLY,  n.    An  insect.  Ainsicorth. 

STONE'-FRCiT  (ston'friit.),  n.  A  one-celled,  one- 
seeded  or  two-seeded,  simple,  indehiscent  fruit, 
as  the  peach,  with  the  inner  part  of  the  pericarp 
{ejidocarp)  hard  or  bony,  while  the  outer  (exocarp 
or  sarcocarp)  is  fleshy  or  pulpy  ;  a  drupe.  Gray. 

STONE'-HAM-M^R,  n.  A  small  hammer  for 
breaking  stones  Simmonds. 

STONE'-HAWK,  M.  A  kind  of  hawk.  Ainsworth. 

STONK'-HEART-eO,  a.  Hard-hearted;  stony- 
hearted.    "  Stone-hearted  men."  Broxcne. 

STONE' HEN^E,  n.  [Probably  from  A.  S.  stan, 
stone,  and  hangian,  to  hang.  P.  Cyc]  An 
ancient  Celtic  temple  of  England,  situated  on 
a  wide  tract  of  unenclosed  land  called  Salisbury 
Plain,  in  Wiltshire.  In  its  present  state  it  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  large  stones,  either  stand- 
ing upright  or  lying  on  the  ground.        Britton. 

STONE'-HORSE,  71.  A  horse  not  castrated;  a 
stallion.  IlalUwell.     Mortimer. 

STONE'-LIL-Y,  w.  {Pal)  A  name  applied  to  the 
fossil  remains  of  certain  radiated  animals  called 
crinoideans,  or  eiierinites,  the  best  known  spe- 
cies of  which  is  Encrinitis  moniliformis,  or  the 
great  lily  encrinite.  —  See  Enckinite. 

Ansted.    Buckland. 

STONE'-MAR-TJpN.n, 
{Zo~l.)  A  species  of 
marten  found  more 
frequently  in  moun- 
tainous and  stony 
places,  and  nearer 
the  habitations  of 
man,  than  the  pine- 
marten  ;  the  Martes 
Foina  of  Gmelin  ;  —  Stone-marten, 

called  also  beechrmartin.    Bell. 

STONE'— MA-SON,  n.  A  mason  whose  business 
it  is  to  work  in  stone  Ash. 

STONE'-MOR-TAR,  n.  A  kind  of  mortar  in 
which  stones  are  laid.  Ash. 

ST6NE'-6-€HRE  (o-kur),  n.  An  earthy  oxide  of 
iron,  used  in  painting.  Fuirholt. 

ST6NE'-PrNE,«.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  pine  com- 
mon in  the  south  of  Europe,  having  edible 
seeds  ;  Pinus  Pinea.  Loudon. 

STONE'-PIt,  n.  A  pit  where  stones  are  dug  ;  a 
quarry.  Woodward. 

STONE'-PTTCH,   n.       Hard,    inspissated    pitch. 


STONE'-BfJCK,  n.    {Zor,l.)  An  animal  of  the  deer  |      "  Mummies  ...  as  hard  as  stone-pitch.'  Bacon. 


kind;  Bteinboc.  —  See  Steinboc.  West. 

STONE'-BUT-TPR,  K.  A  kind  of  alum.  Crabb. 
STONE'-CHAT,  ;  „.    (On»YA.)  A  dentiros- 

STONE'-CHAT-T^R,  )  tral,  passerine  bird,  found 

in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ; 

Saxicola  rubicola.  YarreU. 

STONE'-COAL,  n.     Anthracite  coal.         Wright. 


STONE'-PLOV-gR  (sion'pluv-er),  M.    {Ornith.)  A 
species  of  plover;  stone-curlew.        Ainsicorth. 


STONE'-POCK,  n 
the  face. 


{Med.)  Tubercular  tumors  of 
Hoblyn. 

STONE'-aUAR-RY  (-kwSr-e),  n.     A  place  where 
stones  are  quarried.  Goldsmith. 

STON'^R,  n.    One  who  beats  or  kills  with  stones. 


STOOP 

STONE'-ROOT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  mint 
family  growing  in  North  America,  and  exhaling 
the  odor  of  lemons  ;  Collinsonia  Canadensis. 

Gray. 
STONE'§'-CAsT,  n.  The  distance  to  which  a 
stone  may  be  thrown  ;  a  stone's-throw.  Herbert. 
STONE'-SEED,  ti.  A  perennial  plant.  Booth, 
ST6ne'§'FJELD-SLAte,  M.  See  Slate.  Ansted. 
ST0NE*§'-MiC-KLE,  n.     A  bird.  Ainsworth 

ST6NE'-SQuAr-?R,  n.  One  who  squares  or 
shapes  stone.  Wright. 

STONE'^'-TIIROW,  71.  The  distance  to  which  a 
stone  may  be  thrown  ;  a  stone's-cast.      Clarke. 

STONE'-STJLli,  a.  Resembling  a  stone  in  im- 
mobility; still  as  a  stone  ;  motionless.       Pope. 

ST6nE'-WA  LI.,  n.     A  wall  made  of  stone.  Steele. 

STONE'-wAre,  n.  A  kind  of  pottery  composed 
of  clay  and  silcx,  partially  vitrified  by  heat,  and 
glazed  by  means  of  salt  thrown  upon  it  while 
in  the  furnace.  McCvlloch. 

STONE'-WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  pernicious  weed, 
beset  with  bristle-like  hairs,  and  bearing  small, 
j^ellowish,    or    milk-white    flowers  ;    red-root ; 


Farm.  Ency, 

Work  or  masonry 
Mortimer. 


Litliospermum  arvense. 

STONE'-WORK    (-wurk),  n. 
consisting  of  stone. 

STON'l-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  be- 
ing stony ;  hardness.  Mortimer. 

STON'Y,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
abounding  in,  stone.  "  Stony  Mamalus.''  Milton. 

Nor  stOHi/  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 

Can  be  retentive  to  the  st|;ength  of  spirit.  Shak. 

2.  Converting  into  stone ;  pe trifle,     [u.] 

Now  let  the  .'ton//  dart  of  senseless  cold 

Pierce  to  my  heart,  and  pass  through  every  side.    S/ienser. 

3.  Hard;   inflexible;  unrelenting,     [ii.] 

A  sloti//  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 

Uncapublc  of  pity.  Shak. 

STON'Y-HEART'5;d,  «.  Hard-hearted,  cruel; 
pitiless ;  remorseless.  Shak. 

STOOD  (stud),  i.  &p.  from  sta7id.     See  Stand. 

STOOK  (stuk,  51)  [stok,  Ja.  K. ;  siuk,  Wb.],  n.  A 
shock  of  corn  containing  twelve  sheaves. 

Loudon, 

STOOK  (stlik),  y.  a.  To  set  up  in  stooks,  as 
sheaves  of  grain.  Ash. 

STOOL,  n.  [Goth,  stols ;  A.  S.  stol;  Dut.  stoel; 
Ger.  stuhl;  Dan.  <Sc  Sw.  stol;  Icel.  St.  II.— W. 
ystol,  a  seat;  Ii.  sdol,  stol;  Gael,  stol,  stoil  — 
Slav,  stolek.  —  "From  A.  S.  sttUun,  to  put,  to 
set."     Richardson.'] 

1.  A  seat  for  a  single  person,  without  a  back, 
as  distinguished  from  a  chair.  Watts. 

2.  A  carpenter's  bench.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  natural  evacuation  or  discharge  from 
the  bowels.  Arbuihnot. 

4.  An  artificial  duck  or  other  water-fowl  used 
as  a  decoy.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett, 

5.  pi.  {Naut.)  Small  channels  for  the  dead- 
eyes  of  the  back-stays.  Dana, 

Stool  of  rqientance,  an  elevated  seat  on  which  per- 
sons stood,  in  Scottish  churches,  who  had  been  guilty 
of  fornication  or  adultery  j  a  cutty-stool.  L' Estrange. 

STOOL,  n.     [L.  itolo.] 

1.  A  shoot  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree.       Todd. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  (larent  plant  from  which  young 
plants  are  propagated  by  the  process  of  layer- 
ing. Lintilcy. 

STOOL,  V.  n.  To  shoot  or  send  out  stools  or  suck- 
ers ;  to  tiller.  Wright. 

STOOL'-BAlL,  n.  A  rural  play  in  which  balls 
are  driven  from  stool  to  stool.  Prior. 

STOOL'-Pi^-EON,  71.  A  decoy  robber,  in  the  pay 
of  the  police,  who  brings  his  associates  into  a 
trap  laid  for  them.     [Local,  U.  S.]         Bartlett. 

STOOM,  V.  a.  To  mix  with  stum,  as  wine,  to 
raise  a  new  fermentation  ;  to  stum.    Chambers. 

STOOP,   V.  n.      [A.  S.  stiipian  ;  Sw.  stttpa.]     [i. 

STOOPED  ;  pp.   STOOPING,  STOOPED.] 

1.  To  bend  down  or  forward,  as  in  picking 
any  thing  off  the  ground  ;  to  lean  forward;  to 
cower. 

Mary  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre,  weeping;    and  . . 
she  stooped  down  and  looked  into  the  scpulclue.  John  xx.  II 


A,  E,  I,  6,   U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;    A,   g,  I,  O,   V,  Y,  obscure;    fAEE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    ElEIR,  HER; 


STOOP 

2.  To  yield ;  to  submit ;  to  surrender ;  to 
succumb ;  — to  Rive  way  ;  to  retreat. 

I  am  Hic  «oii  of  Henry  tlic  Kifth, 
Who  made  the  ilaiiphin  and  the  Krcneh  to  Honp,       Shale. 

3.  To  descend  from  rank  or  dignity  ;  to  hum- 
ble one's  sell;  to  condescend. 

lie  that  rondcsceiKled  no  far,  and  utoopeil  ao  low,  to  invite 
and  hrinK  ua  to  heaven,  will  not  refuse  us  a  gracious  riccp- 
tion  there.  JSujjlt. 

4.  To  be  inferior  or  subordinate. 

These  are  arts,  my  prince. 
In  which  your  Zama  does  not  stoi-it  to  Kome.    Aildison. 

5.  To  come  down  or  descend,  as  a  falcon  on 
prey ;  to  make  a  swoop. 

Here  stands  my  dove;  »toop  at  her,  if  you  dare.      S.Jonaon. 

6.  To  alight  from  the  wing. 

Satan  ready  now 
To  Hoop,  with  wearied  winga  and  willing  feet. 
On  the  iHire  outside  of  this  world.  Milton. 

7.  To  sink  to  a  lower  place  ;  to  fall. 

Cowering  low 
With  blandishment,  each  bird  stoojietl  on  his  wing.     Milton. 

STOOP,  V.  a.  1.  To  bend  down  or  forward ;  to 
lower ;  to  bow ;  to  abase. 

The  king  before  the  Douelas'  rage 

Stoopeil  his  anointed  hea<l  as  low  as  death.  S/iak 

2.  To  subject ;  to  submit ;  to  give  up. 
Before  his  sister  should  her  body  utoop 
To  such  abhorred  pollution.  S/icd: 

STd6P,  M.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  stoops ;  incli- 
nation forwards  or  do\vnwards, 

2.  Descent  from  dignity  or  superiority.  "  Such 
a  stoop  from  sovereignty."  Dnjden. 

3.  Fiill,  as  of  a  bird  upon  his  prey ;  a  swoop. 
An  eagle  made  a  stoop  at  him  in  the  middle  of  his  exalta- 
tion, and  carried  him  away.  VEatranije. 

ST66p,  n.  [A.  S.  stoppn;  Dut.  stoop,  n  gallon; 
Ger.  stauf,  a  large  drinking-cup ;  Dan  stob  ;  Sw. 
stop,  a  liquid  measure  of  three  pints ;  Icel. 
staup,  a  bowl.] 

1.  A  drinking  vessel ;  a  flagon  ;  a  bowl. 

Set  me  the  stoops  of  wine  upon  that  table.  Shak. 

2.  t  A  post  fixed  in  the  earth.  Old  Plaij. 

St66p,  n.  [Dut.  stoep.'\  The  steps  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  house  ;  door-steps  ;  a  porch  with 
steps,  a  balustrade,  and  seats      [Local,  U.  S.] 

Nearly  all  the  houses  (in  Albany]  were  built  with  their  ga- 
bles to  the  streets,  and  each  had  heavy  wooden  Dutch  xtoo/m, 
with  scats  at  the  door.  Cooper. 

There  was  a  large,  two-story  house,  having  a  long  stooj>  in 
front.  Jiuhl. 

St66p'5R,  n.    One  who  stoops  Sherwood 

STodP'JNG,  p.  a.    Bending  down  or  forward. 

ST66P'fNG-LV,  ad.  With  inclination  forwards 
or  downwards ;  in  a  stooping  manner. 

ST66r,  v.  n.  To  rise  up  in  clouds,  as  smoke  or 
dust.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

8T66T'F.R,n.  [Dut.]  (Com.)  A  small  silver  coin 
of  Holland,  in  value  two  and  a  half  stivers 
($0.05).  .  Wriyht. 

STOP,  V.  a.  [Dut.  stoppen;  Ger.  sto/fen;  Dan. 
stoppe ;  Sw.  stoppa.  —  It.  stoppare  ;  Fr.  ttoxipcr.] 

[l.  stopped;  pp.  STOPPING,  STOPPED.] 

1.  To  hinder  from  progressive  motion  or  from 
further  operation ;  to  hinder  from  change  of 
state ;  to  stay  ;  to  intercept ;  to  thwart ;  to  im- 
pede ;  to  check  ;  to  repress  ;  to  suppress. 

To  stop  the  approaches  of  decay.  Dorset. 

Fixed  in  his  throat  the  flying  weapon  stoo<I, 
And  sto/ijieil  his  breath  and  drank  his  vital  blood.  Dryden. 

2.  To  press  against  the  finger-board  with  the 
fingers,  as  the  string  of  a  musical  instrument, 
and  thereby  determine  the  pitch  of  a  note 

In  instruments  of  stiings,  if  you  slop  a  string  high,  where- 
by it  hnth  less  scope  to  tremble,  the  sound  is  more  treble,  but 
yet  more  dead.  Jiacon. 

3.  To  block  or  close  up  ;  to  obstruct 

Htf  m^esty  stopped  a  leak  that  did  much  harm.      Bacon. 

They  refused  to  hearken, . .  .  and  stopped  their  ears,  that 

they  should  not  hear.  Jiecli.  vii.  11. 

4.  fTo  point  with  stops  ;  to  punctuate.  Todd. 

5.  (Naiit.)  To  fasten;  to  make  fast.   Turner. 
Syn.  —  See  Hinder 

ST6p,  v.  n.  1.  To  cease  to  go  forward ;  to  stay 
progress ;  to  be  at  a  stand-still. 

He  bites  his  lip,  and  starts) 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  u|>on  the  ground. 
Then  lays  his  tin  er  on  his  temple:  straight 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait,  then  slojis  again.  Shal: 

2    To  cease  from  any  course  of  action ;   to 
make  an  end ;  to  leave  off;  to  forbear ;  to  desist. 
The  best  time  to  stop  is  at  the  beginning.  Leslie. 

Syn.  — SeeSTAND 
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STfiP,  n.  1.  Act  of  stopping ;  cessation  of  motion ; 
intermission ;  pause  ;  rest. 

And  time,  that  lake*  survey  of  alt  the  world, 
Must  have  a  flop.  Shak. 

A  lion,  ranging  for  hia  prey,  made  KStop  on  a  sudden,  at  a 
hideous  yelling  noise.  L' KMrani/e. 

2.  Hinderance  of  progress  or  operation  ;  ob- 
struc  ion ;  obstacle  ;  check  ;  impediment. 

Occult  qualities  put  a  stop  to  the  Improvement  of  natural 
philosophy.  A'ewtuii. 

1  Imve  made  my  way  through  more  impedimentf 
Than  twenty  times  your  stup.  Sliat. 

3.  Interruption  ;  hesitation  ;  pause. 

Thou  art  fii  II  of  love  and  honesty. 
And  wcigh'at  thy  words  before  thou  giv'st  them  breath; 
Therefore  these  slops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more.      S/iak. 

4.  Act  of  applying  the  stops  of  an  instru- 
ment. 

The  organ  sound  a  time  survives  the  stop.  Daniel. 

5.  A  point  in  writing  or  printing ;  a  mark  of 
punctuation.  Crasfuiw. 

6.  A  Swedish  liquid  measure  containing  2J 
pints.  Simmonds. 

7.  (Naut.)  A  fastening  of  small  stuff: — one 
of  the  small  projections  on  the  outside  of  the 
cheeks  of  a  lower  mast,  at  the  upper  parts  of 
the  hounds.  Dana. 

8.  (Mus.)  The  pressure  of  the  finger  on  a 
string  of  a  stringed  instrument,  by  which  it  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  finger-board  and 
the  pitch  of  the  note  is  determined; — an  ap- 
paratus in  an  organ  by  which  a  set  of  pipes  can 
be  stopped  ;  —  a  set  of  pipes  in  an  organ. 

Ency.  Amer. 
Syn.  — See  Cessation. 

STOP'COCK,  n.  An  instrument  for  stopping  at 
pleasure  the  passage  of  a  fluid  through  a  pipe 
or  from  a  vessel,  being  a  sort  of  revolving  valve ; 
a  tap  with  a  turning  handle  ;  a  cock.  Grexo. 

STOPE,  71.  (Mining.)  A  term  literally  denoting 
a  step,  and  used  in  reference  to  a  method  of 
hewing  away  ore  in  a  mine,  so  that  the  upper  or 
under  surface  of  the  excavation  presents  thcj 
form  of  a  series  of  steps.  Ansted.  De  Beaumotit. 

STOP'-GAP,  n.  Something  substituted;  a  tempo- 
rary expedient,    [u.]  Foote. 

STOP'Lpss,  a.    Not  to  be  stopped  ;  irresistible. 

As  stoplcss  OS  a  ru  n  ning  multitude.  Davenant. 

STOP'PA^E,  n.  1.  The  act  of  stopping,  or  the 
state  of  being  stopped.  Flayer.     Ec.  Rev. 

2.  A  deduction  made  from  pay  or  allowances 
to  repay  advances,  &c.  Simmonds. 

Stofipage  in  trnn.titu,  {Law.)  the  seizure  by  the  seller 
of  floods  sold,  (luring  the  course  of  their  passn^ic,  to 
the  buyer.  Burrill. 

SToP'ppR,  71.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stops. 

2.  A  stopple,  as  of  a  bottle.  Todd. 

3    (Xaut.)  A  stout  rope  with  a  knot  at  one 

end,  and  sometimes  with  a  hook  at  the  other, 

used  for  various  purposes  about  decks;  —  as  for 

making  fast  a  cable  so  as  to  overhaul  it.  Dana. 

ST5p'P5R,  v.  a.  To  close  or  make  fast  with  a 
stopper  ;  to  stopple,     [u.]  Clarke. 

STOP'P^R-BOLT,  n.  .  (Naut.)  A  ring-bolt  to 
which  a  deck-stopper  is  secured.  Dana. 

STOP'PJxNG,  M.    1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 

which,  stops.  lip.  Taylor. 

2.  (Mining.)   Act  of  cutting  down   mineral 

ground  with  a  pick.  Watson. 

ST0P'PlNG-6t>T,  n.  (Etching.)  A  mode  of  giv- 
ing etfect  to  lines  varying  in  darkness  and 
breadth,  by  allowing  the  acid  to  remain  on 
some  longer  than  on  others.  FairhoU. 

STOP'-PLAxkS,  n.;?/.  A  kind  of  dam  used  on 
canals  and  other  hydraulic  works.  Ogilcie. 

STOP'PLE  (sfSp'pl),  n.  [Gael,  stoipeal.]  That 
which  stops  or  closes  the  mouth  ot  a  bottle  or 
other  vessel ;  a  stopper.  Bacon. 

STOP'PLE  (stBp'pl),  r.  a.  To  stop  or  close  with  a 
stopple  ;  to  stopper.  Coirper. 

ST0P'--\VATCH  (-w5ch),  n.  A  wa.tch  so  made 
that  it  can  be  stopped  at  will.  *  Simmonds. 

ST6r'A«?E,  n.  1.  The  act  of  storing  goods  Ash. 
2.  A  charge  for  storing  goods.        Simmonds. 

STO'rAx,  M.  [Gr.  aripa^ ;  L.  atyrax.]  (Chem.) 
A  guin-resin  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  of  a 
brownish-gi-ay  color,  of  a  powerful,  oppressive 
odor  and  an  aromatic  taste,  and  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  styracine,  cinnaiuinic  acid,  a  pecu- 
liar resin,  and  styrole.  Miller. 
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8TORB,  n.  [W.  ystor;  Gael,  tlor,  storat,  n 
store,  plenty.  — A.  S.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  if  Icel.  *<o;, 
great,  vast.  —  The  past  part,  of  A.  .S.  styran,  to 
stir.     Tooke.] 

L  A  large  number  or  quantity  ;  a  great  num- 
ber or  a  great  deal ;  abundance  ,  plenty. 

The  ahipa  arc  fhiught  with  ilnre  of  victuaU.  /toooa. 

Grant  me  length  of  life,  and  years'  good  ttore.        VrgilrH, 

2.  A  Stock  accumulated;  a  supply  ;  a  hoard. 

Ye  shall  eat  o(  the  old  store.  Lit.  xxv.  32, 

Z.  pi.  (Mil.  &  Xatit.)  Arms,  ammunition, 
clothing,  provisions,  wares,  funiiture,  and  all 
other  articles  made  use  of:  —  in  commercial 
navigation,  the  supplies  of  different  articles  pro- 
vided for  the  subsistence  and  accommodation  ol 
the  crew  and  passengers.  Mar.  Diet.  McCiilJ^jch. 

4.  A  storehouse  ;  a  magazine.  Milton. 

5.  A  building  or  room  in  which  goods  of  any 
kind  are  kept  for  sale ;  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
goods. — See  Bookstore.     [U.S.]      Bartlett. 

In  gtare,  in  a  state  of  acruinuUlion  or  preser^'stion 
for  future  use.  "  Let  every  one  «it  you  lay  by  him  in 
store."  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  —  To  set  store  Ay,  to  value  ;  to 
regard  highly.    [Local,  Eiig.  and  U.  S.]       HaUixeU 

STORE,  a.     1.  +  Hoarded  ,  laid  up ;  accumulated ; 

put  in  store.     "  Store  treasure.  Bacon. 

2.  Fit  or  designed  to  be  kept  for  sale  or 

slaughter ;  as,  "  Store  pigs,"  [Eng.]  LoutUm, 
STORE,   r.   a.     [W.   ijstorio,  to    store    up.]     [« 

STOKED  ;   pp.  8TOKINO,  STORED.] 

1.  To  lay  up  ;  to  reposit  for  preservation ;  to 
hoard.     "  Corn  laid  in  and  ttored  up.''    Bacon. 

2.  To  furnish  ;  to  supply ;  to  stock. 

Her  mind,  with  thousand  virtues  stored.  Prior. 

Having  stored  a  pond  of  four  acre*  with  carps,  tench,  and 

other  fish.  //all. 

STORE'HoOsE,  n.  1.  A  building  in  which  things 
are  stored,  or  laid  up  for  future  use  ;  a  maga- 
zine ;  a  repository  ;  a  warehouse. 

Joseph  opened  all  the  «<ure/ion«e.<,  and  (old  unto  the  Ecrp- 
Hans.  Oth,  xiTm. 

2.  t  A  great  mass  laid  up.  Spenser. 

STORE'-KEEP-pR,  n.  1.  The  officer  having  the 
care  of  military  or  naval  stores.  Stocqiteltr. 

2,  One  who  takes  care  of  a  store.  Ash. 

3.  A  shop-keeper.    [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

STOR'pR,  ti.    One  who  stores  or  lays  up. 

STORE'-r66m,  n.  A  room  in  which  things  are 
stored:  —  a  space  for  stores.  Sir  IV.  Jones. 

STORE'-SHIp,  m.  (Xaut.)  A  vessel  employed  to 
carry  artillery  or  naval  stores  for  the  use  of  a 
fleet,  fortress,  5r  garrison.  Mar  DicL 

STOR'QE,  or  STORt^E  [stiir'je,  Sm.  CI.  Ash; 
8tittj,K.  IVb.  Maunder],  H.  [Gr.  <rr«/>y>j.]  Atfec- 
tion  of  parents  for  their  young ,  parental  love 
or  instinct ;  regard  for  offspring.  Ash. 

t  ST6'RI-AL  (sts'r?-?]),  a.    Hi.storicaL    Chaucer. 

STO'RJED  (sts'rjd),  rt.  1.  Furnished  with  stories 
or  with  representations  of  stories ;  adorned 
with  historical  paintings  or  pictures.  Pope. 

Storied  windows  richly  dight.  Miltam. 

Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  bust. 
Bock  to  its  mansion  call  the  flecUng  breath?  (7ray. 

2.  Celebrated  or  related  in  story.  Smart. 

3.  Having  stories,  or  apartments  one  above 
another ;  as,  "  A  ihxee-storied  building." 

tSTO'RI-pR,  n.     An  historian.  Bp.  Peacock. 

1 8To'Rl-FV,  V.  n.    To  relate  stories.         Clarke. 

fSTO'El-Py,  r.  «•  To  arrange  in  stories.    Clarke. 

STORK,  n.  [A.  S.  store;  Dut. 
stork ;  Ger.  storch ;  Dan.  <J 
Sw.  stork  ;  Icel.  storkr."]  (Or- 
nith.)  A  bird  of  the  order 
Grallee,  family  Ardeidte,  and 
sub-family  Ciconiiue,  allied  to 
the  heron,  and  having  a  long, 
straight,  conical,  pointed  hill. 
—  See  CiCOXi.v.K.  Gray. 

ST5RK'3'-BTlL,  n.  (Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  tuberous- 
rooted  plants  of  the  genus 
Pelargonium,  the  beak  of  the 
fruit  of  which  resembles  the 
bill  of  a  stork.  Loudon. 

STORM,  n.  [A.  S.  storm,  stearm;  Dut.  storm; 
Oer.  Sturm;  Dan.  ig  Sw.  storm;  Icel.  stormr. 


White  stork 
(Ocvntaaitai). 
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STRAGGLE 


'  --  W.  1/sform  ;  Gael.  <Sf  Ir.  stoirni.  —  It.  stor- 
mo,  a  fight,  a  combat ;  stormire,  to  make  a 
noise.] 

1.  A  violent  commotion  of  the  atmosphere  ;  a 
violent  wind,  accompanied  with,  or  followed  by, 
a  fall  of  rain,  snow,  or  hail ;  a  tempest ;  a  gale  ; 
a  hurricane  ;  a  tornado.  "  A  great  storm  of 
wind."  Mark  iv.  37. 

Nor  hoed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky.         SmoUetl. 

In  the  torrid  zone  stornif  display  the  greatest  violence, 
and  race  Vfith  most  destructive  fury.  ...  In  the  polar  regions 
they  seldom  amount  to  more  than  a  strong  wind.       Brande. 

2.  A  vigorous  assault  on  a  fortified  place. 

How  by  storm  the  walls  were  won.  Dryden. 

3.  Violent  commotion ;  sedition ;  insurrec- 
tion ;  tumult ;  clamor  ;  disturbance. 

I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storms,  Shak, 

4.  Affliction  ;  adversity  ;  calamity. 

.     A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  «<orms  of  fate.  Pope. 

5.  Violence  ;  tumultuous  force.  Hooker. 
Syn.  — See  Wind. 

STOIl.VI,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  sUjrman,  to  assail.]  \i. 
stormed;  j9/)  STORMING,  STORMED.]  To  make 
a  vigorous  assault  on,  as  a  fortified  place  ;  to  at- 
tack with  violence  by  open  force. 

They  fight  in  fields,  and  storm  the  shaken  town.    Dnjden. 

STORM,  V  n.     [A.  S.  stf/rman.] 

1.  To  raise  a  storm  or  tempest.  Spenser. 

2.  To  be  violently  angry ;  to  rage  ;  to  fume. 

The  master  storms,  the  lady  scolds.  Swift. 

3.  To  blow  violently,  or  to  rain,  snow,  or  hail 
violently  ,  — used  with  i<  ;  as,  "  It  storms." 

STORM'-BEAT,  a.  Beaten,  battered,  or  injured 
by  storms.     "  Thy  sto^wi  6eaf  vessel."  Spenser. 

STORM'BIRD,  n.    The  stormy  petrel.  Hill. 

STOR.M'COCK,  n.     The  missel-thrush.    Pennant. 

STORM'FtNCH,  n.     The  stormy  petrel.  Hamilton. 

STORM'FUL,  n.  Tempestuous  ;  stormy  "The 
stormfid  day."     [ii.]  ColUiis. 

STORM'Fl^L-NESS,  n.  Storminess,  [r.]    Carlyle. 

STORM'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  stormy  ; 
tempestuousness.  Todd. 

STORM'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  a  force 
which,  storms.  Whitehead. 

STOR.M'ING-PAR'TV,  n.  (Mil.)  A  select  body 
of  men,  who  first  enter  the  breach,  in  storming 
a  fortified  place  or  its  outworks.  Campbell. 

STORM'L^SS,  a.  Destitute  of  storms  ;  calm. 
*'  The  tide  of  stortn/ess  time.''         Montgomery . 

STORM'-MfeN-A-CLVG,  a  Threatening  or  fore- 
boding a  storm.  Clarke. 

STORM'-PE-TRgL,  n.  The  stormy  petrel.  Clarke. 

STORM'-PRg-SA(?'lNG,  a.  Presaging  or  fore- 
boding a  storm.  Clarke, 

STORM  '-PROOF,  a.  Proof  against  storms,  Gamc/fc. 

STORM'-SAIL,  n.  (Naut.)  A  strong  sail  used  in 
a  storm  or  gale  Clarke. 

STORM '-TOSS  ED  (-tSst),  a.  Tossed  or  agitated 
by  storms  or  gales.  Clarke. 

STORM'-VEXED  (-vSkst),  a.  Vexed  or  harassed 
by  storms.  Coleridge 

ST5RM'y,  a.  1.  Abounding  with  storms;  tem- 
pestuous; windy;  squally;  gusty;  boisterous. 

2.  Resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  a  storm  ; 
blustering.     •'  A  stormy  sound."  Addison, 

3.  Violent ;  passionate  ;  rough.         Johnson. 

ST6RTHIJVO(sf6n'\ng),n.  The  parliament  or 
legislative  body  of  Norway,  which  is  elected 
once  in  three  years,  and  sits  every  year    Brande. 

S'TO  RY,  n.  [Gr.  laropia,  a  history ;  Jorwo,  know- 
ing ;  lUtvat,  to  know  ;  L.  historia  ;  It.  istoria, 
storia ;  Sp.  historia  ;  Fr.  hintoire.  —  A.  S.  steer, 
ster;  Dut.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  ^  Sw.  historic.  — W. 
ysdori ;  Ir.  sdair,  stair.'] 

1.  History ;  an  account  of  past  events  or  trans- 
actions. "  'The  subject  of  ancient  story."  Temple. 

Governments  that  once  made  such  a  noise,  as  founded 
upon  the  deepest  councils,  arc  now  so  utterly  extinct,  that 
nothing  remains  of  them  but  a  name;  nor  are  there  the  least 
traces  of  thcin  to  be  found  but  only  in  story.  South. 

2.  A  narrative  ;  a  narration  ;  an  account ;  a 
recital ;  a  tale.     "  A  mournful  story."        Pope, 


He,  with  his  consorted  EVe, 
The  stori/  heard  attentive,  and  was  tilled 
With  admiration  and  deep  muse  to  hear 
Of  things  so  high  and  strange.  Milton. 

3.  A  trifling  tale ;  a  petty  narrative  ;  an  anec- 
dote ;  an  incident ;  —  a  petty  fiction  ;  a  fable. 

What  stories  had  we  heard 
Of  fairies,  satyrs,  and  the  nymphs  their  damcsl    Denham. 

4.  A  falsehood.  [Colloquial.]   C.  Richarason. 
Syn.  — See  Anecdote,  Novel,. 

STO'RY,  n. .  ["  Story,  which  the  French  denomi- 
nate estage,  etage,  and  which  was  formerly  in 
England  also  called  a  stage,  is  merely  stagery, 
stayery  (the  a  broad),  staicry  or  story ;  i.  e.  a 
set  of  stairs."  Tooke. — From  L.  sto,  stare,  io 
stand.  Britton,']  (Arch,)  One  of  the  vertical 
divisions  of  a  building ;  a  subdivision  of  the 
height  of  a  Ir.ouse,  comprehending  the  height  or 
part  ascended  by  one  flight  of  stairs.       Britton. 

STO'RY,  V.  a.    To  relate  ;  to  narrate.  Shak. 

What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  the  heavenly  muse, 
Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse.  Milton. 

STO'RY,  V.  a.  To  arrange  or  form  in  stories,  or 
one  under  another.  Bentley. 

STO'RY-BOOK  (bflk),  w.  A  book  containing  sto- 
ries or  petty  talcs.  Boswell. 

STO'RY-POST,  n.  (Arch.)  An  upright  piece  of 
timber  in  a  story,  for  supporting  the  superin- 
cumbent part  of  the  exterior  wall.  Francis. 

ST6'RY-TELL'?R,  n.     1.  One  who  tells  stories  ; 

a  relater  of  stories  or  petty  tales.  Dryden. 

2.  An  historian,  in  contempt.  Stcift. 

STO'RY-TELL'JNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  practice 
of  telling  stories.  Guardian. 

STOT,  n.  [A.  S.  stod,  a  stud ;  stotte,  a  hack,  a 
worthless  horse.] 

1.  t  A  horse.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  young  bullock ;  a  steer.  [Scot.,  and 
local,  Eng.]  Jamieson.    Todd. 

STOTE,  n,    1.  A  kind  of  weasel.  — See  Stoat. 
2.  t  An  old  woman,  in  contempt.      Chaucer, 

STOUNU,  V.  n,  [Icel.  stiinde.]  To  be  in  pain  or 
sorrow ;  to  ache.      [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

t  STOl^ND,  p.     Stunned.  Spenser. 

STOUNI),  n.  1.  t  Sorrow;  grief;  mishap;  —  a 
sharp  or  severe  pain.  Spcnsci; 

2.  t  A  noise ;  a  sound.  Spenser. 

3.  t  Astonishment ;  amazement.  Gay. 

4.  A  vessel  for  beer.  [Local,  Eng.]     Wrigfit. 

fSTOl^ND,  w.  [K.^.  stiind.']  Time  ;  moment ; 
hour  ;  season ;  occasion  ;  exigence.       Spenser. 

STOUP  (stop),  71.     [A.  S.  stoppa  ;  Dut.  sfoop.^ 

1.  A  flagon  ;  a  stoop.    [Local  ]  Jamieson. 

2.  (Eccl.)  A  portable  vessel  for  holding  holy 
water  •  —  a  stone  basin  for  holding  holy  water, 
placed  near  the  door  of  the  church.       Fairholt, 

STOUR,  n.     [A.  S.  styran,  to  stir.] 

1.  +  Tumult;  distress;  contention.    Spenser. 

2.  Perilous  situation  ;  hardship  ;  conflict :  — 
trouble  ;  vexation  :  —  force  ;  violence  :  —  severe 
reproof :  —  battle  ;    fight  :  —  agitation    of    any 

■  thing  :  —  dust  in  a  state  of  motion  :  — a  gush  of 
water  :  —  a  paroxysm  of  rage  :  —  a  fright ;  a 
state  of  perturbation.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

STOUR,  n.  [A.  S.  stur."]  A  word  used  in  compo- 
sition, signifying  river,  as  in  iSYo?</"bridge. 

tSToOR,  «.     Harsh;  austere;  rough.     Ascham. 
^^  Still  used  in  Yorkshire,  Eng.     Halliwell. 

STOUT,  a.     [Dut.  stout,  bold,  stout.    Skinner.] 

1.  Strong  ;  lusty  ;  robust ;  sturdy  ;  sinewy. 
A  stonier  champion  never  handled  sword.  Sfink 

Stout  of  his  hands,  but  of  a  soldier's  wit.        Dri/den. 

2.  Strongly  built ;  firm  ;  solid. 

The  stoutest  vessel  to  the  storm  gave  way.  Dryden. 

3.  Bold ;  resolute  ;  brave ;  valiant ;  intrepid. 

A  bold,  stotit,  and  magnanimous  man.  Clarendon. 

4.  Obstinate  ;  stubborn ;   contumacious. 

Your  words  have  been  stout  against  me.       Mai.  iii.  13. 

5.  Large  ;  bulky.     [Colloquial.]  Smart. 
Syn.  —  See  Robust. 

STot^T,  n.  A  very  strong  kind  of  beer  or  ale  ;  a 
kind  of  porter.  Swift. 

ST0UT'-HEART-5D,  a.  Brave;  resolute;  cour- 
ageous ;  valiant.  Ps.  Ixxvi.  5. 


ST6i)t'LY,  ad.     Lustily  ;  boldly  ;  strongly  ;firm. 

ly.     "  She  speaks  for  you  stoutly."  Shak. 

STOUT'NgSS,  n.     1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 

being  stout ;  strength  ;  sturdiness.        Johnson, 

2,  Courage  ;  boldness  ;  bravery.        Ascham, 

3.  Obstinacy  ;  stubbornness  ;  contumacy. 
STOVE,   n.     [A.  S.   stofa,  a  stove,  a  bath;  Dut. 

stoof;  Old  Ger.  stiive,  a  room ;  Ger.  stube ; 
Dan.stue;  Sw.  stiifva,  ituga  ;  Icel.  stofa.  —  It. 
stufa,  a  stove,  a  hothouse ;  Sp.  ^  Port,  estufa ; 
Old  Fr.  estuce;  Fr.  t'tuve.  — See  Stow.] 

1.  A  hothouse ;  a  house  or  room  artificially 
heated,  as  for  plants.  Holland.     Miller. 

2.  A  fireplace  or  fire-grate; — particularly 
an  iron  box  or  cylinder  in  which  fire  is  made  for 
warming  a  room  or  for  cooking.         Tomlinson, 

STOVE,  V.  a.     1.  To  keep  warm  in  a  house  artifi- 
cially heated,  as  certain  plants.  Bacon. 
2,  To  heat  in  a  stove,  as  feathers.         Clarke. 

STO'VfR,  n,     [Old  Fr.  estorer,  to  furnish.] 

1.  Fodder  for  cattle,  as  hay,  straw,  &c.  Shak. 

2,  Stubble  ;  —  the  second  growth  of  clover. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

STOW  (8to),  V.  a.     [A.   S.  stoto,  a   place  ;   Dut. 
stourren,  stunen  ;  Ger.  staiien  ;  Dan.  stuve  ;  Sw. 
stufva.]     [i.  stowed  ;  pp.  stowing,  stowed.] 
1.  To  place  or  put  compactly  ;  to  pack. 


The  goddess  shaved  the  vessel  from  the  shores. 
And  stowed  within  its  womb  the  naval  store  ■. 


Pope. 


All  the  patriots  were  beheaded,  stowed  in  dungeons,  or 
condemned  to  work  in  tlie  mines.  Addison. 

2.  To  place  things  in  compactly,  or  closely, 
as  the  hold  of  a  vessel.  Mar  Diet. 

t  STOW,  n.  [A.  S.]  A  place  ;  —  used  in  compo- 
sition in  names ;  —  written  also  stoe.       Gibson. 

STOWAGE,  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  operation  of 
stowing;  —  particularly  the  arrangement  in  a 
vessel  of  the  different  articles  comprising  the 
cargo,  so  that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  fric- 
tion, or  by  leakage  of  the  vessel.  Bouviei; 

2.  Room  for  stowing  or  packing  things,  as 
goods  in  a  ship's  hold  or  in  a  warehouse. 

In  every  vessel  is  stowage  for  immense  treasures  when  the 
cargo  is  pure  bullion,  or  merchandise  of  a  great  va\uc.Addi.iim. 

3.  The  state  of  being  stowed  or  laid  up.  "  To 
have  them  in  safe  stowage."  Shak. 

4.  Things  stowed  or  packed.  "  When  we 
have  such  stowage  as  these  trinkets."  Beau,  if  Fl. 

5.  Money  paid  for  stowing  goods.      Johnson. 

STRA'BI§M,  n.  A  squinting  ;  strabismus.  Blount. 

8TR.\-BIS'Ml"S,  M.  [Low  L.,  from  L.  strabo  (Gr 
o-T-pa/j'tir),  a  squint  eyed  person  ;  It.  strabismo  ; 
Sp.  estrabismo;  Ft.  strabisme.l  (Med.)  Ob- 
liquity in  the  axis  of  the  eye ;  a  want  of  con- 
cordance in  the  optic  axes,  or  an  affection  of 
the  eye  in  which  the  optic  axes  are  not  directed 
to  the  same  object ;  squinting  Uunglison. 

STRA-B6t'0-MY,  n,  [Gr.  orpa/Joiv,  a  squint-eyed 
person,  and  t'i^ivid,  to  cut.]  (Surg.)  Removal 
of  strabismus,  by  dividing  the  muscle  or  mus- 
cles which  distort  the  eyeball.  Dunglihon, 

t  STRA'jCHY,  w.  [Gr.  oTpaTtiydi,  a  commander.] 
A  commander  ;  a  governor.  Shak. 

STRA  D'DLE  (str5d'dl),  V,  n,  [Dim.  of  stride.—  A.  S. 
strcede;  stredan,  to  spread.]  [t.  straddled; 
pp.  straddling,  steaddled.]  To  stand,  walk, 
or  be  placed  with  the  feet  far  apart  to  the  right 
and  left;  to  part  or  separate  the  legs  widely.  "A 
forked,  straddling  animal."  Arbuthnot. 

A  certain  King  of  Siam  was  firmly  persuaded  that  Som- 
mona-C'odom  had  straddled  over  the  Gulf  of  Bengal;  that 
the  print  of  his  right  foot  was  seen  at  Prabat,  and  that  of  his 
left  foot  at  I.anca.  JJolint/liroke, 

STRAD'DLE,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  straddles ; 
a  straddling;  a  position  with  the  feet  far  apart 
to  the  right  and  left-  Cowper 

STRAD'DLE,  V.  a.  To  stand  over,  or  to  sit  upon, 
with  one  leg  on  one  side  and  the  other  leg  on 
the  other  side  ;  to  bestride.  Wright. 

STRAD'DLING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  straddles.  Cfor/ce. 

STRAD-0-MET'R|-CAL,  a.  [It.  strada,  a  street, 
a  road,  and  Gr.  nirpov,  a  measure.]  Pertaining 
to  the  measuring  of  streets  or  roads.       Ogilvie, 

STRAG'GLE  (strSg'gl),  v.  n.  [Perhaps  a  dim.  of 
the  verb  stray.  Skinner.  —  A.  S.  streegan,  to 
spread,  to  disperse.]  \i.  straggled  ;  pp.  strag- 
gling, STRAGGLED.] 


A,  E.  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long,   A,  E,  I,  6,  tr,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q.  y,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    IlilR,  HER; 
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1.  To  wander  without  any  certain  direction; 
to  rove ;  to  ramble  ;  to  stray.  Shtik. 

A  wolf  apicd  <iiit  a  itniggliHg  kid.  V Ealranoe, 

2.  To  exuherate  ;  to  shoot  too  far  or  irregu- 
larly in-  grft wth,  as  branches.  Mortiiwr. 

3.  To  project  or  extend  irregularly.    Raleigh. 

Some  other  straggling  low  rocks  lie  wcAt  of  tlie  cape.       Cook. 

4.  To  be  apart  from  others  or  from  the  main 
body  ;  to  stand  alone  ;  to  be  isolated.  "  But  here 
and  there  a  stragyling  house."       ' .       Dryden. 

STRAg'GL(;R,  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  strag- 
gles. Shak. 
STRAg'GLJNG,  p.  a.   Moving  irregularly  ;  roving. 

STRAg'GLING-LY,  ad.  In  a  straggling  manner; 
ramblingly ;  rovingly.  Goldsmith. 

STRAhL'STEIN  fstral'stlti),  n.  [Ger.  strahl,  a 
beam,  a  ray,  ana  stein,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  va- 
riety of  hornblende  ;  actinolite.  Dana. 

STRAIGHT  (strat),  a.  [A.  S.  strac,  strtec,  straight, 
rigid.  — From  streccan,  to  stretch.  liichardson] 

1.  Not  having  a  change  of  direction  between 
any  two  points ;  not  crooked,  curved,  or  devi- 
ating; rectilinear;  direct;  right. 

2.  Tight;  narrow;  strait.  —  See  Strait. 

3.  Upright ;  right ;  vertical. 

Straight  arch,  {Arch.)  an  arch  over  an  aperture, 
whose  intrados  is  straifilit,  hut  witli  its  joints  drawn 
concentrically,  as  in  a  common  arch.  Brande.  — 
Straight  line,  (Geinn.)  a  line  the  direction  of  which  is 
not  chanf;ed  hetween  any  two  of  its  points.  Da.  4'  P. 

ltj»"  It  is  well  observed  by  Ainswortli,  that  for  not 
crooked  we  oujrht  to  write  straight,  and  for  narrow, 
strait ;  but  for  streigh),  wliich  is  sometimes  found, 
tliero  IS  no  good  authority."    Johnson. 

Syn.  —  Straight  is  applied  to  corporeal  or  material 
objects;  right  unA  direct  to  material  and  intellectual 
matters.  A  straight  or  rectilinear  line  ;  a  straight 
road  or  course ;  a  riirht  angle,  line,  or  opinion  ;  a 
direct  course,  means,  or  answer  ;  a  strait  gate.  —  See 
Strait. 

STRAIGHT  (strat),  v.  a.    To  straighten.  A.  Smith. 

STRAIGHT  (strut),   ad.     Immediately;    directly; 

at  once.     '^  I  w'lW  ahcr  straight."  Shak. 

STRAlGHT'-fingtE  (strat'Sj),  n.  A  piece  or  strip 
of  wood  or  metal  having  one  edge  straight,  used 
for  ascertaining  whether  a  surface  is  perfectly 
even  or  level.  Clarke. 

STRAIGHT'EN  (stra'tn),  v.  a.   [i.  straiohtexeo  ; 

pp.     STUAIOHTENI.NO,      S  TllAIOHTENEl).]  To 

make  straight;  to  free  from  crookedness.    "To 
straighten  our  paths."  Hooker. 

STRAIGHT'EN-pR  (stra'tn-?r),  n.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  straightens.  Cotgrave. 

tSTRAlGHT'FORTH  (strat'forth),  ad.  Directly; 
immediately ;  at  once  ;  straight.  Spenser. 

STRAIGHT'FOR-VVARD  (strat'for-wsird),  a.  Pro- 
ceeding in  a  straight  course  or  direction  ;  direr* ; 
undeviating  ;  upright.  iStr  E.  Brydges. 

STRAIGHT'FOR-WARD-LY,  ad.  In  a  straight  or 
direct  manner ;  directly. "  Ec.  Rev. 

8TRAlGnT'FOR-W.\RD-NESS,  n.  Direction  di- 
rectly forward ;  uiideviating  rectitude.     P.  Cyc. 

STRAIGHT'-JolNT  (strat'-),  a.  {Arch.)  Noting 
a  Hoor  the  boards  of  which  are  so  laid  that 
their  joints  or  edges  form  a  continued  line 
throughout  the  direction  of  their  length.  Brande. 

STRAIGHT'LY  (strat'le),  ad.  In  a  straight  or 
right  line  ;  not  crookedly.  Johnson. 

STRAlGHT'NgSS  (strat'nes),  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  straight.  Bacon. 

t  STRAIGHT'-PIGHT  (strat'pit),  a.  {straight  and 
pight.]  Straight  in  shape  or  fonn  ;  erect.  Shak. 

STRAiGHT'VVAy    (strat'wa),    ad.     Immediately; 

directly ;     without    delay  ;     straight. 
tSTRAIGHT'VVAY§,  a<;?.    Straightway.       Bacon. 
STRAik,  n.    See  Strakb. 
STRAIN  (stran),  r.  a.     [L.  stringo  ;  It.  strignere  ; 

Old  Fr.  estreindre  ;  Fr.  etreindre.  —  Dut.  stren- 

gen ;  Ger.  strengen ;  Sw.  stranga.\  [i.  strained  ; 

pp.  .strainino",  strained.] 
1.  To  stretch ;   to  draw  tightly ;   to  extend 

with  force  ;  to  make  tight  or  tense. 

A  bieger  strina  more  utrainril,  and  a  leuer  strinj;  leu 
strainert,  may  ftill  Into  the  same  tone. 


To  strain  hia  letters  with  a  atrictar  care. 


ISacnn. 
Drytlen. 


2.  To  injure  or  weaken  by  stretching;  to 
wrench  ;  to  sprain.  "  Strain  their  necks."  Smft. 

3.  To  put  to  the  utmost  strojigth  or  exertion. 

Men  will  siriiin  them'ulve*  for  roller  of  their  own  port,  hav- 
ing law  and  authority  a^ainat  them.  Hooker. 

4.  To  push  beyond  the  proper  extent  or  limit. 

fitrain  not  the  lawa  to  make  their  torture  grievoua.    Atliliton. 

6.  To  squeeze  or  fold  tightly  in  the  arms. 

Old  Evunder  with  a  ctoae  embrace 

SIruvieil  Ilia  departing  friend.  Dryden. 

6.  To  force ;  to  compel ;  to  con^trajn. 

He  tulka  und  playa  with  Fatinia;  but  hia  lutrth 

la  foree<I  und  /trained.  Den/iam. 

7.  To  force  through  some  porous  body,  or 
through  interstices  ;  to  purify  by  filtration ;  to 
percolate  ;  to  filtrate ;  to  filter. 

Their  aliment  ought  to  be  light  —  rice  boiled  in  whey,  and 

strained.  Artmthi.ot. 

Karth  doth  not  strain  water  ao  finely  aa  aand.  Bacon. 

STRAIN,  r.  n.     1.  To  make  violent  efforts. 

Straining  with  too  weak  a  wing.  J'opt. 

To  build  hia  fortune  I  will  strain  a  little.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  filtered  ;  to  be  strained. 

Sea-water  paaaing  or  straining  through  the  aandl.    Bacon. 

3.  To  run  or  flow  as  a  river,     [r.] 

And  tell  him  hnw  ahe  [the  Severn]  doth  strain 

Down  her  delicioua  <lalca.  Drayton. 

STR.AiN  (stran),  n.     1.  The  act  of  straining  or 
stretching ;  any  application  of  force. 

A  bar  of  malleable  iron  is  extended  one  ten -thou- 
sandth part  of  its  length  by  a  direct  strain  ecpial  to 
one  ton  for  every  square  inch  in  the  area  of  the  trans- 
verse section.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  An  injury  caused  by  excessive  stretching, 
drawing,  or  exertion  ;  a  sprain ;  a  wrench.  Gi-eic. 

3.  A  musical  sound,  or  a  series  of  musical 
sounds;  a  succession  of  notes;  a  tune. 

Their  heavenly  harps  a  lower  strain  began.         DiT/den. 

4.  A  song ;  a  lay  ;  a  sonnet ;  a  poem. 

Whose  frown  can  disappoint  the  proudest  strain. 
Whoso  approbation  prosper  even  mine.  Coteper. 

5.  Manner  of  speaking  or  writing  ;  style. 

The  genius  and  strain  of  the  Book  of  Proverlw.        Tillotson. 

6.  Manner  of  action ;  bearing ;  conduct. 
"  Some  take  too  high  a  strain  at  first."    Bacon. 

7.  (Mus.)  That  portion  of  a  composition 
which  is  comprised  in  one  of  its  movements  ;  — 
frequently  marked  by  double  bars.  IVanier. 

Syn.  — See  Song. 
STRAIN,  n.    [A.  S.  strong,  a  string,  race;  atrind, 
stock,  race.] 

1.  Stock ;  race  ;  descent ;  family ;  lineage. 
Thus  far  I  can  praise  him;  he  is  of  a  noble  sti-ain.      SJtak. 
Juvenal  himself  did  not  hold  family  pride  in  less  esteem 

than  I  do:  yet,  where  the  strain  is  good,  it  may  be  pardoned. 

T.  Keightley. 

2.  t  Hereditary  or  natural  disposition ;  turn ; 
tendency.     "The  s</"tf2«  cf  a  nation."  TiUotson. 

3.  Hank;  character;  kind;  sort; — make. 
"  Of  the  common  strain."     [ii.]  Dryden. 

STUAlN'A-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  strained.  Bacon. 

STRAIN'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  strains.     B.  Joiison. 

2.  An  instrument  for  straining.  Bacon. 

STRAIN'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  strains. 

2.  That  which  is  strained.  Todd. 

tSTRAiNT,  n.     A  stretching;  strain.       Spenser 

STRAIT  (strat),  a.     [L.  stringo,  strictus,  to  strain, 

to   stretch ;  It.   stretto ;  Sp.   estrccho ;  Old   Fr. 

estroict,  estroit ;  Fr.  etroit.  —  See  Stretch  ] 

1.  Constrained;  constricted;  confined ;  con 
traded  ;  narrow ;  close  ;  not  broad ;  not  wide. 

The  place  ...  Is  too  strait  for  us.  2  Kings  v\.  1. 

Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  sti-ait  gate.  Lvke  xUi.  24. 

2.  Intimate  ;  familiar ;  near,     [r.] 

lie.  forgetting  all  former  injuries,  had  received  that  naugh- 
ty I'lexistus  into  a  strait  degree  of  faror.  Sulitey. 

3.  Strict ;  rigorous  ;  rigid ;  severe 

After  the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion  I  lived  a  Phar- 
isee. Acts  xxvi.  5. 

4.  Difficult ;  distressful ;  grievous. 

To  make  ymir  strait  circumstancei  yet  siraittr.       Stektr. 

Syn.  — See  Straight. 
STRA IT  (strat),  n.  1.  Anarrowpass;  —  especial- 
ly a  narrow  passage  of  water  between  two  seas ; 
—  in  this  sense  commonly  phiral ;  as,  "  The 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  ";  "  The  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan." 

2.  A  state  of  embarrassment;  distress;  dif- 
ficulty.   "  Kings  reduced  to  straits."  Davenant. 

Honor  travels  in  a  stitiit  so  narrow 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast.  Shak. 

But,  in  tliii  strait,  to  honor  I  'II  be  true.  Drydem, 


t  STRAIT,  r.  a.  To  put  to  distrest,  ineonT.tk' 
ience,  or  difficulties  ;  to  ttraiten.  ShaHc. 

STRAIT'EN  (mr&'lti),  r.  a.  [i.  STRAITENED  ;  pp. 
htraite-vino,  straiten Kli.] 

1.  To  make  strait ;  to  constrain  ;  to  constrict ; 
to  contract ;  to  confine  ;  to  limit ;  — to  narrow. 

A  dangerous  entrance,  strttilrued  on  the  north  akle  by  Iha 
aea-miiied  wall  of  the  mole.  Samd^t. 

The  raiiaea  which  straiten  the  liriliah  commerce  will  en- 
large the  French.  AddlmH. 

Waters,  when  straitened,  ■•  in  the  flUlt  of  bridfct,  >ive  a 
roaring  nolae.  Bacitm. 

2.  To  make  tight  or  tense ;  to  stretch.   Pope. 

Aa  they  straiten  at  each  end  the  cord.  J'oiie. 

3.  To  put  to  difficulty  or  inconvenience;  to 
distress  ;  to  embarrass ;  to  perplex.  Ray. 

STRAIT'IIAND-^D,  o.  Parsimonious  ;  sparing  ; 
niggardly  ;  stingy ;  miserly.  Johnson. 

8TRAIT'HAND-(;D-N£8S,  n.  Niggardliness  ;  par- 
simoniousness ;  stinginess.  Bp.  llaU. 

STRAIT'-HEART-PD  (-hart-ed),  a.  Having  a 
narrow  or  contracted  heart  or  disposition.  Sterne. 

STRAlT'-jACK-gT.  n.  A  strait-waistcoat.  — See 
Str.\IT- waistcoat.  Simmonds. 

STRAiT'lAcED  (strat'last),  a.  1.  Laced  tightly 
or  closely  ;  pinched  by  stays. 

We  have  few  well-ahapcd  that  are  straitlnctd.  Loekt. 

2.  Stiff;  constrained;  formal;  strict;  rigid. 

Men  of  a  more  aanguine  and  checrfHil  temper  are  not  lo 
straitlaced  in  their  priuciplea.  Goottma*. 

STRAIT'LY,  ad.    Narrowly;  closely  :— strictly  ; 

rigorously.  Hooker. 

STRAlT'NgSS,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  strait  or 

narrow ;  narrowness.  2  Mace.  xii. 

2.  Strictness;  rigor;  severity.  "The  strait- 
ness  of  his  proceedmg."  Shak, 

3.  Distress  ;  difficulty  ;  trouble.         Johnson. 

4.  Want ;  scarcity.  "  Straitness  of  the  con- 
veniences of  life  amongst  them."  Locke. 

STRAIT'-WAisT-CQAT,  n.  A  garment  for  re- 
straining a  lunatic  person  or  one  laboring  under 
violent  delirium  ;  —  also  called  strait-Jacket. 
It  has  long  sleeves,  which  are  tied  behind  the 
body,  so  that  the  arms  cannot  be  extricated 
from  them.  Dunglison. 

t  STRAKE,  the  old  preterite  of  strike.    Struck. 

STRAKE,  n.     1.+ A  streak.  Johnson. 

2.  t  A  narrow  board.  Johnson. 

3.  The  iron  band  on  the  circumference  of  a 
wheel  defending  the  fellies  ;  a  tire.  Barret. 

4.  (Naut.)  A  range  of  planks  running  fore 
and  aft  on  a  vessel's  side  ;  a  streak.  Dana. 

5.  (Mining.)  A  frame  made  of  boards,  or  a 
trough  of  wood,  without  ends,  in  which  the  pro- 
cesses of  washing  and  dressing  small  ore  are 
carried  on  with  the  aid  of  a  stream  of  water. 

Ansted, 

STRAm,  r.  a.  To  dash  do^vn  :  —  r.  n.  to  recoil  with 
violence  and  noise.    [Local,  Eng.]  Wright, 

STRA.M'.XSH,  r.  n.  {U.stramazzare.']  To  beat ;  to 
bang ;  to  break  ;  to  stram.  [Local,  Eng.]  Grose, 

STRA.M'.ASH,  n.     A  broil.   [Scotland.]    Jamieson. 

tSTRAM'A-ZOLfN,  n.  [It.  stramuzzone,  a  cut  ox 
slash.]     A  descending  blow.  B.  Jonson, 

STRA-mIn'P-OOs,  a.  [L.  straminens;  stramtnt, 
straw;  stemo,  to  strew.]  Consisting  of,  or  re- 
sembling, straw ;  strawy.  Burton. 

STRAM'O-NINE,  n.  {Chetn.)  A  volatile,  cry stal- 
lizable  alkaloid  found  in  stramonium.  Gregory. 

8TR.\-M6'NI-CM,  n.  (Dot)  A  plant  with  a  funnel- 
shaped  calyx  and  corolla  ;  thorn-apple  ;  James- 
town weed;  Datura  stramonium.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  are  powerfully  narcotic,  and  are  used 
in  medicine.  Wood  A  Bache. 

8TRAM'Q-NY,  n.    Stramonium.  Brande. 

STRAM),  «.  [A.  S.,  Dut.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  A  Sw, 
strand ;  Icel.  strOnd,  strind.—  Slav,  stran,  strana, 
strona,  the  side.  —  Most  probably  from  Ger 
rand,  border,  extremity.    Bosirortn.] 

1.  The  shore  or  beach,  as  of  the  sea ;  coast 
"  The  Cretan  strand."  Shak. 

2.  The  name  of  a  street  in  London,  lying  on 
the  bank  of  the  Thames.  Bosurorth. 

3.  A  division  or  twist  of  a  rope  or  cord  ;  a 
number  of  yarns  twisted  together,  and  compos- 
ing part  of  a  rope.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Coast. 
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FTRAND,  V.  a.  [t.  STRANDED  ;  pp.  STRANDING, 
STRANDED.] 

1.  To  drive  on  a  strand  or  shore,  as  a  vessel. 
"  Stranded  by  ^reat  storms."  Prior. 

2.  (NatU.)  To  break  or  sunder  a  strand  of, 
as  a  rope.  Datia. 

STRAND,  V.  n.  To  be  driven  on  a  strand  or 
shore,  as  a  vessel ;  to  run  aground.         Wright. 

STRANG,  a.    Strong.    [North  of  Eng.]    Brockett. 

8TRANQ!E  (stranj),  a.  [L.  extraneiis;  extra,  ba- 
yond,  without ;  e  or  ea;  (Gr.  Ik),  out  of ;  It. 
estraneo  ;  Sp.  extranjero  ;  Old  Fr.  estrange  \  Fr. 
etrange. —  See  Stranger.] 

1.  Foreign  ;  of  another  country,    [r.] 

The  strange  subjects  that  they  govern.  Bacon. 

The  knowledge  of  sh-a»(7e  and  divers  tongues.       Aachain. 

2.  Not  being  at  one's  home ;  not  domestic ; 
;   belonging  to  others,     [r.] 

So  she,  impatient  her  own  faults  to  see. 

Turns  from  lierself,  and  in  s/)«n5re  things  delights.  Davies. 

3.  Causing  wonder  or  surprise  ;  unheard  of ; 
rare  ;  wonderful ;  new  ;  unusual ;  uncommon  ; 
irregular ;  singular  ;  odd  ;  eccentric. 

It  is  xfrange  they  should  be  so  silent  in  this  matter,  where 
there  were  so  many  occasions  to  speak  of  it.  Tillotson. 

Long  custom  had  inured  them  to  the  former  kind  alone, 
by  which  the  latter  was  new  and  stranr/e  in  their  ears.  Hooker. 

4.  Unknown  or  unacquainted. 

I  am  something  curious,  being  strange.  Shak. 

And  Joseph  saw  his  brethren,  and  he  knew  them,  but 

made  himself  s«rani;e  unto  them.  Ven.  xlii.  7. 

Strange  sail,  an  unknown  vessel.  Mw.  Diet. 

Syn.  — See  Odd,  Particular. 

STRAN(?E,  interj.    An  exclamation  of  wonder. 

t  STRAN(JfE,  V.  n.    1.  To  be  estranged.      Goicer. 
2.   To   be   surprised ;  to   be   astonished ;   to 
wonder. 

Is't  not  enough  to  make  one  strange. 

That  some  men's  fancies  ne'er  should  change.     Htulibras. 

f  STRAN^E,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  estranger.]  To  alien- 
ate ;  to  estrange.  Wodroephe. 

STRAN^E'-LOOK-ING  (-luk-jng),  a.  Having  an 
odd  or  singular  appearance.  West.  Rev. 

STRAN^E'LY,  ad.   1.  t  With  a  relation  to  stran- 
gers or  a  foreign  country.  Shak. 
2.  In  a  strange  manner  ;  so  as  to  cause  won- 
der ;  wonderfully  ;  singularly  ;  oddly. 

It  would  strangely  delight  you  to  see  with  what  spirit  he 
converses.  Law. 

p TRAN^E'NgSS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  strange 
or  foreign  ;  foreignness.  Sprat. 

2.  Distance  in  manner  ;  reserve  ;  uncommu- 
nicativeness  ;  shyness ;  coldness. 

Ungird  thy  strangeness,  and  tell  me  what  I  shall  vent  to 
my  lady.  Shak. 

3.  Mutual  dislike  ;  estrangement;  alienation. 
"  A  strangeness  between  the  nations."    Bacon. 

4.  The  quality  or  power  of  causing  surprise 
or  wonder ;  wonderfulness  ;  uncommonness. 

The  strangeness  and  seeming  unreasonableness  of  all  the 
former  articles.  South. 

5.  Uncouthness  ;  oddness  ;  singularity.  "  The 
savage  strangeness  he  puts  on."  Shak. 

STRAnVPK,  n.  [L.  extratieits ;  It.  straniero; 
Sp.  cxtranjiTo  ;  Old  Fr.  estranger  \  Fr.  etranger. 
— "  The  most  singular  formation  in  our  lan- 
guage is,  undoubtedly,  that  the  word  stranger 
should  come  fiom  the  Latin  preposition  e,  out 
of,  from.  E,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  often 
changes  into  ex.  It  is  further  prolonged  into 
extra,  familiar  to  every  ear.  Our  English  ad- 
jective now  arises,  extraneous.  It  passes  into 
French,  estranger,  changing  the  x  into  s  ;  and 
returns  to  us  as  stranger,  one  who  conies  from 
without."     R.  W.  Hamilton.'] 

1.  One  belonging  to  another  country  ;  an  in- 
habitant of  another  land ;  a  foreigner ;  an  alien. 

I  am  a  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger. 

Born  out  of  your  dominions.  Shak. 

2.  One  unknown  or  unacquainted. 

His  perusal  of  the  writings  of  his  friends  and  strangers.  Fell. 
I  was  no  stranger  to  the  original.  Dryden. 

3.  A  guest ;  a  visitor  ;  a  visitant. 

a  pretty,  neat  room,  which  seems  to  be  designed  for  the 
reception  of  strangers.  Dampier. 

4.  One  not  admitted  to  any  fellowship, 

\  "jnspcak  my  detraction,  here  abjure 

The  taints  and  blames  iipon  myself 

For  strangers  to  my  nature.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Stranger  is  a  person  not  known,  whether 


of  the  same  or  another  country  ;  foreigTier,  one  from 
a  foreign  country  ;  alien,  a  foreigner  who  Is  resident, 
but  not  naturalized,  in  distuiction  from  native  citi- 
zens. 

t  STRAN'^gR,  V.  a.    To  estrange.  Shak. 

STRAn'^J^R,  a.  Foreign,  unacquainted,  or  un- 
known.    "  The  stranger  guest.  '  Pope. 

STRAN'GLE  (strang'gl,  82),  V.  a.  [Gr.  aTQayya7.i^ta, 
crpayyaXau) ;  (TTpayyalrj,  a  halter ;  aTpayyu),  to 
draw  or  bind  tight ;  L.  strangulo  ;  It.  strango- 
lare ;  Old  Fr.  estrangler ;  Fr.  etrangkr.]  [i. 
strangled  ;  pp.  strangling,  strangled.] 

1.  To  kill  by  intercepting  the  breath ;  to 
choke  to  death  ;  to  suffocate. 

So  heinous  a  crime  was  the  sin  of  adultery,  that  our  Saxon 
ancestors  compelled  the  adulteress  to  strangle  herself.  Aijlijfe. 

2.  To  prevent  from  coming  into  life  or  exist- 
ence ;  to  hinder  from  birth ;  to  suppress.  Shak. 

lit  STRAN'GLE,  M.     Strangulation.  Chaucer. 

||STRAN'GLE-A-BLE  (strang'gl-si-bl),  a.  That 
may  be  strangled,     [r.]  Chesterjield. 

II  STRAN'GL^R,  n.    One  who  strangles.        Shak. 

||STRAN'GLE§  (strin'glz),  w.  joZ;  {Farriery.)  A 
disease  in  horses,  consisting  of  a  tumor  seated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  channel  under  the 
jaw,  and  soon  filling  the  whole  space.      Youatt. 

II  STRAN'GLING  (sirang'gljng),  n.  The  act  of  kill- 
ing by  strangling  or  choking.  Job  vii.  15. 

||STRAN'GU-LA-TjpD      (strang'gu-Ia-ted),     a.      1. 
{Med.)    Noting  hernia  when  the  aperture  oc- 
casions more  or  less  constriction  on  the  pro- 
truded part ;  incarcerated.  Dim[jlison. 
2.  {But.)  Irregularly  contracted  at  intervals, 

Henslow. 
II  STRAN-GU-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  strangulatio  ;    It. 
stranmdazione ;  Fr.  strangulation.] 

1.  The  act  of  strangling  or  the  state  of  being 
strangled.  Wiseman. 

2.  {Med.)  The  state  of  a  part  too  closely 
constricted.  Dunglison. 

STRAN-GU'RI-OUS,  o.  Pertaining  to  the  stran- 
gury,    [r.]  Cheyne. 

STRAN'GU-Ry  (sti«ng'gu-re),  n.  [Gr.  arpayyovpla  ; 
arphyi,,  oToayyoq,  a  drop,  and  ovpov,  urine  ;  L.  .if  It. 
stranguria ;  Sp.  estrangnrria  ;  Fr.  stranyurie.] 

1.  {Med.)  Painful  difficulty  in  voiding  urine, 
which  issues  only  by  drops.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  disease  in  plants  produced  by 
tight  ligatures.  Loudon. 

STrAp,  n.  [A.  S.  stropp;  Dut.  strop,  a  rope,  a 
halter ;  Ger.  strippe,  struppe,  streifen,  a  strap  ; 
Dan.  stroppe ;  Sw.  stropp ;  Icel.  stroppa.  —  L. 
striippvs,  stroppus,  a  strap,  from  Gr.  arpoipus, 
aTp6(piov,  a  band,  a  cord  ;  crptipw,  to  turn,  to  twist.] 

1.  A  long,  narrow  strip  of  leather,  cloth,  or 
some  similar  material ;  a  thong  Shak. 

2.  A  strip  of  leather  for  sharpening  razors, 
&c. ;  a  strop  ;  —  usually  written  strop.     Smart. 

3.  {Carp.)  An  iron  plate  placed  across  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  timbers  for  securing 
them  together.  .  Weale. 

4.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  rope  spliced  round  a 
block  to  keep  its  parts  together.  Dana. 

5.  {Bot.)  The  flat  part  of  the  corolla  of  a 
ligulate  floret : — in  grasses,  an  appendage  of 
the  sheath  ;  ligula.  Gray. 

6.  {Mil.)  A  decoration  of  worsted,  silk,  gold, 
or  silver,  worn  on  the  shoulder  without  an 
epaulet.  Stocqueler. 

STRAP,    V.    a.      \i.    STRAPPED;    pp.    STRAPPING, 

strapped.] 

1.  To  beat  or  chastise  with  i  strap.  Johnsoti. 

2.  To  bind  or  fasten  with  a  strap.       Coicper. 

3.  To  sharpen  on  a  strap  ;  to  strop.    Wright. 

STRAP-PA'DO,  n.  [It.  strappata,  a  pull,  the 
sttappado ;  strappare,  to  pull ;  Fr.  estrapade.] 
A  military  punishment  formerly  inflicted,  by 
which  dislocation  of  joints  was  usually  effected. 
It  consisted  in  hoisting  the  soldier  with  his 
arms  tied  behind  him,  and  then  suddenly  letting 
him  down  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
ground.  Stocqueler. 

STRAP-PA'DO,  v.  a.  To  punish  or  torture  by,  or 
as  by,  the  strappado.  Milton. 

STRAp'PPR,  n.     1.  One  who  straps. 


Gray. 


2.  Any  thing  very  large  of  its  kind,  —  partic- 
ularly a  large  person.    [Vulgar.]  Centlivre. 

STRAP'PING,  a.  Vast;  large;  bulky.  [Vulgar 
or  colloquial.]  Johnson. 

t  STRAP'PLE,  V  a.  To  bind  ;  to  strap.  Chapman. 

STRAP'-SIIApeD  (-shapt),  a.  (Bo<.)  Long,  flat, 
and  narrow,  as  a  corolla  ;  ligulate. 

STRAP'-WORK  (strSp'wurk),  n. 
{Arch.)  An  ornament,  preva- 
lent in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  consisting  of 
a  narrow  fillet  or  band,  folded 
and  crossed,  and  occasionally 
interlaced,  with  another.     Fairholt. 

STRASS,  n.  [From  the  name  of  its  German  iiv- 
yentor.]  A  variety  of  flint-glass,  but  contain- 
ing more  lead,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  smaller 
proportion  of  borax;  —  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fictitious  gems.  Tomlinson. 

4fg=-  Tile  materials  for  strass  must  be  very  pure,  and 
when  well  made  it  is  a  successful  imitation  of  the 
diamond.     It  has  a  remarkable  lustre      Tomlinsiin. 

STRA'TA,  71.  pi.  [L.]  {Geol.)  Beds  or  layers, 
as  of  rocks.  —  See  Stratum.  Lyell. 

STRAT'A-(jrEM,  n.  [Gr.  arpaTfiyrijia  ;  aTparrjyiia, 
to  be  general,  to  out-general ;  arpaTrjyds,  a  gen- 
eral ;  OTparoi,  an  army,  and  ayw,  to  lead ;  L. 
strategema  ;  It.  stratagemma ;  Sp.  estratagema  ; 
Fr.  stratageme.] 

1.  An  artifice  in  war ;  a  scheme  or  plan  for 
deceiving  and  surprising  an  army  or  a  body  of 
troops  ;  a  piece  of  generalship.  Stocqueler. 

2.  An  artifice;  art;  a  trick  ;  a  deception  ;  a 
ruse  ;  deceit ;  finesse  ;  imposition. 

Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  errors  seem.  i^ope.. 

Syn.  —  See  Art,  Artifice. 

STRAT-A-gfEM'[-CAL,  a.  Full  of,  or  containing, 
stratagems  or  artifice,     [r.]  Suijt. 

STRAT-A-RITH'M^-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  arpardi,  an 
army,  dpiOfidg,  number,  and  fiirpov,  measure.] 
The  act  of  drawing  up  an  army  or  body  of  men 
in  a  geometrical  figure.  Crabb. 

STRAT-?-^ET'!C,  /  a.        [Gr.      OTparriyriTiKiSi.] 

STRAT-?-9ET'!-CAL,  >  {Mil.)  Relating  to,  or  ef- 
fected by,  strategy ;  strategic,     [it.]       Qu.  liev. 

STRAT-P-9ET'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  strat- 
egy,    [r.]  "  Ec.  Rev. 

STRAT-e-gJET'ICS,  n.  pi.  {Mil.)  Military  tac- 
tics ;  generalship  ;  strategy.  Th.  Campbell. 

STRA-TE^'|C,  I  „_     [-(Jr.    arparriytKSi ;     arpar- 

STRA-TEp'j-CAL,  )  ayos,  a  general ;    Fr.  stratt'- 

gique.]     {Mil.)  Pertaining  to,  or  performed  by, 

strategy.  Qu.  Rev. 

SrnA-TE(^'\CS,  n.  pi.  {Mil.)  Strategetics  ;  strat- 
egy,    [r.]  Ed.  Rev.     Bode. 

STRAT'JP-^IST,  n.  [Fr,  stratpgiste.]  One  who 
is  versed  i'l  strategy  or  military  tactics.  Qu.  Rev. 

STR.^-  TE  '  O  US,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  arpaTnyii  ;  orpa- 
■'ii,  an  army,  and  ayw,  to  lead.]  {Gr.  Ant.)  The 
commander  of  the  array  ;  a  general.     Mitford. 

STRAt'^-(?Y  [strat'e-je,  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Crabb,  Wr. ; 
strfi-te'je,  I  .  Cyc.],  n.  [Gr.  arparriyia  ;  arparriydi,  a 
general ;  It.  strategia  ;  Sp.  estrategia ;  Fr.  strate- 
gic.] {Mil.)  The  science  or  the  art  of  military 
command,  or  of  conducting  complicated  mili- 
tary movements  ;  generalship  ;  military  science  ; 
military  tactics.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

STRAth,  n,  \yj^.  ystrad;0i2L.e\.  srath.]  A  valley 
of  considerable  extent,  through  which  a  river 
or  stream  runs.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

Wlien  o'er  the  watery  strath  or  quaggy  moss 

They  sec  the  gliding  ghosts  unbodied  troop.         Collins. 

STRAtH'SP^Y  (strSth'spe),  n.  [From  the  district 
of  Strathspey.]  A  lively  Scottish  dance  in 
which  two  persons  are  engaged  :  —  also  the 
music,  or  air,  to  which  they  dance.      Jamieson. 

STRAT-I-FI-cA'TION,  n.  [It.  stratificazione ;  Sp. 
cstratificacion  ;  Fr.  stratification.]  The  process 
of  stratifying,  or  the  state  of  being  stratified ; 
arrangement  in  strata.  Lyell. 

STRAT'J-FIED  (-fid),  p.  a.  Formed  into  a  stra- 
tum, or  composed  of  strata,  or  layers.    P.  Cyc 
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STRAT'I-FORM,  a.  In  the  form  of  a  stratum  or 
of  strata  ;  stratified.  Phillips. 

BTRAT  I-FY,  r.  a.  [L.  slratum  and  facto,  to 
make;  It.  strut ifica re ;  Sp.  estratificar ;  Fr. 
atratijier]  [t.  stuatified;  pp.  stuativyixo, 
STKATiriEU  ]  To  form  into  a  stratum,  or 
layer;  to  arrange  in  strata,  or  layers.  Hill. 

8TR.\-T5c'RA-Cy,  n.  [Qr.  o-rpoTcSt,  an  army,  and 
icpaT<w,  to  rule;  Fr.  atratocratlc.'\  A  military 
government;  government  by  military  chiefs  and 
an  army.  Guthrie. 

8TBXT-()-GRXPH'I-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  stra- 
tograpliy.  Murchinon. 

8TRAT-0-GRXPH'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  stratogrnph- 
ioai  manner.  Sedgtcick. 

8TRA-ToG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  (rrpnriJf,  an  army, 
and  ypn^,  to  describe.]  A  description  of  armies, 
or  of  whatever  relates  to  them.  Todd. 

STRA-Tr)N'lC,  a.  [Gr.  orpardi,  an  army,]  Per- 
taining to  an  army ;  military  ;  warlike.  Wright. 

STRA'Tl'M,  n.  [L.]  pi.  strA'ta;  Eng.  strA'- 
TVM? ;  —  the  latter  rarely  used.  [L.  sterna,  stra- 
tus, to  spread.]  (Geol.  &  Min.)  A  bed  or  layer 
of  any  thing,  as  of  rock,  gravel,  &c.  Woodward. 

STRA'TUS,  n.  [L.  sterno,  stratus,  to  spread.] 
{Meteorology.)  An  extended,  continuous,  hori- 
zontal layer  of  clouds,  the  under  surface  of 
which  sometimes  rests  on  the  earth,  forming 
mists  and  fogs.  Hoicard. 

fSTRAUGHT  (8tr4wt),  old />rc^  8i  p.  from  stretch. 
Stretched.  Chaiwer. 

STRAW,  n.  [A.  S.  streow,  streaw,  Dut.  stroo; 
Frs.  stre ;  Ger.  stroh ;  Dan.  straa ;  Sw.  stru ; 
Icel.  stra.  — Gael,  srabh.  —  See  Stkew.] 

1.  The  stalk,  stem,  or  culm  of  grain  after 
being  threshed.     "  Hay  and  straw."         Bacon. 

Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw.  I'ope. 

2.  Any  thing  proverbially  worthless. 

Of  which  I  will  not  bate  one  ttraw.  Hutlihras. 

JO"  Strata  has  a  plural  witit  reference  to  single 
stratDs ;  but  it  is  generally  used  collectively.     Smart. 

In  the  straw,  Iving  in,  as  a  mother  ;  in  child-bed.  — 
Man  of  straw,  a.ii  inelHcieut  )ierson  :  —  an  imaginary 
person.  Dnjden. 

STRAvv,  r.  a.    To  strew.— See  Stkew.      Todd. 

STRAW'-BAIL,  n.    Fictitious  or  worthless  bail. 

STRAW'-BKD,  »t.     A  bed  of  straw.     Holdstcorth. 

STRAW'B5R-RY,  n.  [A.  S.  stratc-berie ,  streow- 
bcrie  ;  streowian,  to  strew.]  (Dot.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  stemless,  perennial  plants,  with  run- 
ners, of  the  gt-nus  Fragaria,  and  to  their  fruit, 
which  is  very  delicious.  •  Gray. 

Wild  strawberry,  a  name  Indiscriminately  applied 
to  Fragaria  Kirwinjana,  otherwise  called  scarlet  straw- 
berry, and  to  Fragaria  vesca,  otherwise  called  .Hlptne 
strawberry,  wood  strawberry,  and  English  strawberry. 

Oray.     Wood. 

STRAw'BgR-RY-B^SH,  n.  {Bot.)  A  low,  up- 
right, or  straggling  American  shrub,  having 
bright  green  leaves  and  rough  pods,  crimson 
when  ripe ;  Euonymus  Americanus.  Gray. 

STRA W'B?R-RY-PEAr  (-p4r),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  West  Indies,  bearing  a  fruit  which  is 
slightly  acid,  sweet,  pleasant,  and  cooling; 
Cactus  triangularis.  Loudon. 

STRAw'B5R-RY-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  evergreen  shrubs  of  the  genus  Arbutiis, 
— especially  to  Arbutus  unedo,  an  elegant,  har- 
dy, evergreen  shrub,  native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  the  Levant,  bearing  bright  yellow 
and  red  berries,  studded  with  little  projec- 
tions. Loudon 

TRAw'-BUILT  (-bill),   rt.      Built   or  made   of 
'  straw.     "  Their  strato-built  citadel."         Milton. 

STRAw'-c6l-OR,  n.  The  color  of  straw;  a 
whitish  yellow.  Ency. 

STRAw'-cAl-ORED  (-kOI-vrd),  a.  Of  the  color 
of  straw ;  light  or  whitish  yellow.  Shak. 

STRAW  -COT-TPR,  n.  A  machine  for  cutting 
straw  into  chs'ff  for  fodder.  Farm.  Ency. 

STRAw'-DRAIN,  n.    A  drain  filled  with  straw. 

STRAw'-HAt,  n.     A  hat  made  of  straw.       Ure. 


STRA  W'-PLAT,  n.    Platted  or  twisted  straw. 

Slraw-i>lat,  chip,  and  gran  fbr  hati.  Simmondi. 

8TRAw'-8T<')NE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found 
in  granite  in  Hohemia,  of  a  straw  color,  and 
disposed  in  silky,  radiating  fibres,  composed 
chietiy  of  silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  manganese, 
protoxide  of  iron,  and  iron.  Dana. 

STRAw'-STCFFEI)  (-Btlift),o.  Stuffed  with  straw. 

STRAW'-WORM  (-wUfni),  n.  A  worm  bred  in 
straw.  Johnson. 

STRAW'Y,  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
resembling,  straw.  Boyle. 

STRAy  («iri),  V.  n.  ["The  same  word  as  straw, 
and  means  to  spreaa,  to  disperse."  Richardson. 
— A.  a.  streowian,  streawian,  to  strew: — stre- 
dan,  to  disperse.]     [i.  stuayed  ;  pp.  STUAYINO, 

8THAYEU.] 

1.  To  go  from  the  common  or  direct  course  ; 
to  deviate  ;  to  wander ;  to  rove ;  to  ramble ;  to 
roam ;  to  range. 

In  wiMcrneu  and  waateful  desert*  strayed.         S/ieH/er. 

Where  Thainc»  antong  the  wanton  valley  strays.  Deiiliam. 

Strayed  from  thote  fair  fleldi.  Vrydeii. 

2  To  swerve  from  rectitude ;  to  err.  "  We 
have  erred  and  strayed."  Common  Prayer. 

t  STRAY  (stra),  v.  a.  To  make  to  stray  ;  to  cause 
to  wander  ;  to  mislead.  Shak. 

STRAy  (stra),  n.    1.  The  act  of  straying. 

I  would  not  from  your  love  make  «uch  a  stray.  Shak. 

2.  An  animal  that  has  strayed,  or  is  found 
wandering  and  unclaimed.  "  Impounded  as  a 
stray."  Shak.  "  A  stray  o{  huUocks."  Addistm. 

STRA  Y,  a.  Strayed  ;  gone  astray  ;  wandering  un- 
claimed ;  as,  "  A  stray  horse."     [Colloquial.] 

STRAy'^R  (§tra'9r),  w.  One  who  strays ;  one 
who  rambles  about ;  a  wanderer.  Fox. 

STRAy'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  wandering  or  going 
astray.     "  Irregular  strayings."     Bp.  Hopkins. 

STREAK  (strek),  n.  FA.  S.  strica,  striae,  a  stroke, 
a  line;  Dut.  streek;  Ger.  strich;  Dan.  streg  ; 
Sw.  strek.  —  Gael,  strioc,  a  streak.] 

1.  A  line  or  long  mark  of  a  color  different 
from  that  of  the  ground ;  a  stripe. 

Whnt  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  easti  Shak. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  range  of  planks  running  fore 
and  aft  on  a  vessel's  side  ;  a  strake.  Dana. 

3.  (Min.)  The  color  of  the  surface  of  a  min- 
eral where  it  is  scratched.  Dana. 

STREAK  (strSk),  v.  a.  [t.  STREAKED  ;  fp.  8TKEAK- 
INO,  STllEAKED.] 

1.  To  form  streaks  on  or  in  ;  to  mark  or  vari- 
egate with  streaks ;  to  stripe. 

A  mule  admirably  streaked  and  dappled  with  white  and 
black.  Sitmlys. 

2.  t  To  stretch  ;  to  extend.  Chapman. 

STREAK,  V.  n.  To  run  fast.  [Vulgar,  U.  S.]  Ross. 

STREAKED  (strfik'fd  or  strSkt),  p.  a.  Having,  or 
marked  with,  streaks  ;  striped;  streaky. 

STREAK 'Y,  rt.  Marked  or  variegated  with  streaks : 
striped ;'  streaked.  JDryden. 

STREAM  (strSm),  n.  [A.  S.  stream  ;  Frs.  strame  ; 
Dut.  stroom;  Ger.  &  Dan.  strom;  Sw.  strOm; 
Icel.  straumr. — 'W.'ystrym  ;  Ir.  sreamh,  sreav.'] 

1.  A  running  water  ;  a  flow  of  water  ;  a  cur- 
rent ;  a  course  :  —  a  river  ;  a  brook  ;  a  rivulet. 

Streams  nerer  flow  In  vain :  where  streams  abound. 

How  laughs  the  land  with  various  plenty  crownedl   Vowiier. 

2.  Any  fluid  or  liquid  flowing  in  a  course  ;  as, 
"  A  stream  of  gas  "  ;  "  A  stream  of  melted  lead." 

3.  Any  thing  issuing  and  proceeding  oon- 
tinuously.     "  A  stream  of  words."         Dryden. 

He  followed  the  stream  of  people.  Johnson. 

4.  A  regular  series  or  succession ;  course. 

The  very  stream  of  his  life.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Stream  and  current  l)oth  denote  a  fluid 
body  in  progressive  motion,  but  in  skream,  the  length, 
and  in  current,  the  running,  is  the  pronunent  idea. 
All  rivem  and  hnxiks  are  streams,  with  currents  of 
greater  or  less  rapidity.  A  large  or  small  stream  ; 
a  rapid  cmrreHt ;  a  water  course,  or  course  of  a  river. 

STREAM  (sirSm),   v.  n.     [A.   S.  streamian.]     [». 

STKEAMEn;  pp.  STREAMING,  STREAMED.] 

1.  To  flow;  to  move  in  a  current,  as  water. 

Where  rivtr*  now 
Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train.      ilMon. 


2.  To  emit  or  pour  out  a  current,  a*  of  team 

Then  grateful  Urccc*  with  slnaminy  rjf.  /"opt 

3.  Tu  issue  in  a  stream  or  continuously. 

From  oiM-iiiiig  skies  may  sirrumiiig  glories  shine.        Popt 

4.  Tu  extend  ;  to  stretch  out  or  float  in  a  long 
line.     "  With  stnamtug  locks."  Thomson 

STREA.M,  V.  a.  1.  To  pour  in  a  stream  or  current. 

8lie  at  length  will  stream 
Some  dew  of  grace  into  my  willicrcU  heart.  SKak. 

2.  To  mark  with  colors  in  lung  tracks;  to  va- 
riegate with  streaks ;  to  streak  ;  to  stripe. 

The  herald's  mantle  is  slieamed  with  gold.  Bacom 

To  stream  a  buuy,  (J^'aut.)  tu  drop  it  into  the  wa- 
ter. /JUiM. 

STREAM'-AncH-OR,  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  anchor 
used  for  warping,  and  sometimes  for  muuring 
by,  in  a  river,  ike.  Dana. 

STREAM'-CA-BLE,  n.  (Xaut.)  The  hawser  or 
cable  of  a  stream-anchor.  Mar.  Diet. 

STREAM '^R,  n.  1.  A  long,  narrow  flag,  which 
streams  or  floats  in  the  wind ;  a  pennon. 

Hit  brave  ficpt 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phwbus  fanning.    Shak. 

2.  The  aurora  borealis  in  the  form  of  a  beam. 

He  knew  by  the  streamers,  tliat  shot  so  bright. 

That  spirits  were  riding  the  nurtherii  light.        tV.  Scott. 

3.  (Mining.)   One  who  works  in  search  of 
stream-tin.  Wut^ian 

STREAM'fCl,  a.  Abounding  with  streams  or 
currents  of  water.  Drayton. 

STREAM'-fCE,  n.  A  continued  ridge  of  pieces 
of  ice,  running  in  any  direction.         SitHmontis, 

STREAM'Lf:T,  n.  A  small  stream;  a  brook;  a 
rivulet ;  a  rill.  Thomson. 

STREAM'-TIn,  n.  (Min.)  A  very  pure  native 
binoxide  of  tin  occurring  in  detached,  rounded 
masses  in  the  low  grounds  of  Cornwall,  whither 
it  had  been  carried  from  its  original  vein,  and 
rounded  by  the  action  of  water.  Milter. 

STREAM'-WORKS  (-wUrks),  n  pi.  The  name 
given  by  Cornish  miners  to  alluvial  deposits  of 
tin  ore,  usually  worked  in  the  open  air.        Ure. 

STREAM'Y    (strSni'?),   a.      L    Abounding    with 

streams  or  currents  of  water.  Prior. 

2.   Flowing  in  a   stream  or  current.     "Hi? 

nodding  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray."  Pope. 

STREEK,  t\  a.  To  lav  out  for  interment,  as  a 
dead  body.     [Local,  l^ng.]  Jlay. 

STREET,  n.  [A.  S.  stra-t ;  Frs.  strete-,  Diit. 
straat ,  Ger.  strasse ;  Dan.  strtede.  — W.  ystrad ; 
Ir.  4r  Gael,  sraid,  sraide.  —  It.  strada,  a  street; 
Sp  4f  Port,  estrada,  a  causeway  ;  Fr.  cstrade.  — 
From  L.  sterno,  stratus,  to  spread,  to  level. 
Skmuer.  —  From  L.  stringo,  strictus.  to  stretch, 
whence  strait.  Coigrute.  Richardson.]  A 
public  way  in  a  city  or  a  town,  passable  by  car- 
riages. "  The  streets  of  Home."  Shak. 
Into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city .           Like  xl v.  21. 

STREET'-DOOR,  n.  A  door,  as  of  a  house,  open- 
ing into  the  street.  Hawkina, 

STREET'-PA-C|NG,  a.  Pacing  or  perambulating 
the  street  or  streets.  Cotcper. 

STREET'-WALK-^R  (strCt'wiwk-fr),  n.  A  com- 
mon prostitute  ;  —  so  termed  from  her  practice 
of  walking  the  streets  at  night. 

STREET  -WAlk-IXG.  >».  The  practice  or  the 
crime  of  a  street-walker.  Clarke. 

STREET' wARD,  )  „,     Formerly  an  officer  having 
STRET'wArD,     S  the  care  of  the  streets.  CoioeU. 
tSTREIGHT  (strit),  o.     Narrow.  — See  StraXT. 
tSTREIGHT  (strit),  nd.     Strictly.  Spenser. 

STREIGHT  (strat),  n.     A  sUait.  Gascoigne. 

t  STREIGHT'f.N  (strit'fn),  r.  a.  To  contract, 
to  straiten.  — See  Straiten.  Drayton. 

STRfcL'ITZ,  n.  A  Soldier  of  the  ancient  Musco- 
vite militia,     [r.]  Brande. 

STRp-lJT'ZI-A,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  splendid 
evergreen,  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Loudon. 

tSTRE.NE,  n.    Kace  ,  descent;  strain.  Chaucer. 

8TR£NGTII,  n.  [A.  S.  strength,  strencth;  — 
strong,  streng,  strung.  —  See  Strong.] 
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1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  strong ; 
active  power  ;  force  ;  might ;  vigor. 

Hast  thou  (riven  the  horse  strength?  Hast  thoTi  clothed  his 
neck  with  thunder?  Job  xxzix.  19. 

O,  it  is  excellent 
To  hnve  a  iriant's  utrengtk;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant.  Sfiak. 

2.  Passive  power  ;  power  of  resisting  force. 

Our  castle*«  strength 
Will  laugh  a  giege  to  scoru.  Shak. 

3.  Intellectual  or  mental  power ;  energy. 

Aristotle's  large  views,  acuteness,  and  penetration  of 
thought  and  si<re»yfA  of  judgment,  few  have  equalled.  Locke. 

4.  That  which  sustains  ;  support ;  security. 

I  will  love  thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength.  J'lt.  xviii.  1. 

5.  Spirit ;  animation  ;  courage ;  fortitude. 

I  feel  new  strength  within  me  rise.  Milton. 

6.  Force  in  writing ;  vigorous  or  forcible  style  ; 
nervous  diction;  energy;  nerve.  "Denham's 
strength  and  Waller's  sweetness."  Pope 

7  (Fine  Arts.)  Boldness  or  vigor  of  concep- 
tion or  treatment.  Fairholt. 


Wanting  strength ;  weak  ; 
Boyle. 

A  strengthener.     Johnson. 

Having  strength  ;  strong  ; 
li.  Gloucester. 


Caracci's  strength,  Correggio's  softer  line, 
Paulo's  free  stroke,  and  litian's  warmth  divine. 


Pope. 


8.  Potency  of  a  liquor ;  as,.  "  The  strength  of 
tea  "  ;  "The  strength  of  wine." 

9.  Moral  or  legal  force ;  validity.       Johnson. 

10.  Argumentative  force ;  cogency.  "  Strength 
and  soundness  of  reason."  Hook. 

11.  Confidence  imparted  by  any  thing. 

The  allies,  after  a  successful  summer,  are  too  apt,  upon  the' 
strength  of  it,  to  neglect  their  preparations  tot  the  ensuing 
campaign.  Addiaon. 

12.  Brightness  ;  vividness ;  brilliancy. 

Out  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp  two-edged  sword,  and  hig 
countenance  was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength.  Hev.  i.  10. 

13.  Military  or  naval  force  ;  armament. 

Nor  was  there  any  other  strength  designed  to  stand  about 
his  highness  than  one  regiment.  Vktrendon. 

14.  A  fortification  ;  a  fortress  ;  a  fort ;  a  strong- 
hold.    "  Betrayed  in  all  his  strengths."  Denhani. 

He  thought 
This  inaccessible  high  strength  to  have  seized.      Milton. 

15.  Means  of  support;  maintenance  of  power. 

What  they  Imded  would  be  a  mischief  to  us  you  are  pro- 
viding shall  be  one  of  our  principal  strengths.  Sprut. 

Syn. —  Strem/th  and  force  d  note  power  in  exer- 
cise, and  capable  of  being  exerted  ;  and  they  are 
prtipertieR  of  both  body  and  mind.  Strength  is  inter- 
nal, and  cnpible  of  exertion  ;  force  is  power  exerted. 
A  person  may  have  .itren<rth  to  move,  bur.  if  bound 
wirli  nirds,  he  has  n>)t  the  power,  yigor,  as  well  as 
sircnstli  and  force,  is  a  property  both  of  body  and  of 
mind  ;  enerjii  lies  only  in  the  mind.  Strength,  force, 
or  t:iror  of  body  or  mind  ;  slrentrth  of  timber,  of  iron, 
of  brandy,  of  the  will,  of  attachmenf  ;  strength  or 
force  of  argument  or  of  langun^'e  ,  strength  or  energy 
of  cliaracter ;  force  of  liabit  or  of  circumstances. 

f  STRENGTH,  v.  a.     To  strengthen.  Daniel. 

STRENGTH'EN  (strfing'thn),  ».  a.     [i.STRENOTH- 

£.\i;l);  pp.   STRENOTHEXING,  STRENGTHENED.] 

1.  To  make  strong  or  strongei  ;  to  add  or  im- 
part strength  to  ;  to  fortify. 

He  hath  strengthened  the  bars  of  thy  gi.tes.     Ps.  cxlvii.  13. 

2.  To  impart  health  to;  tf.  invigorate. 

The  Lord  will  strengthen  him  uiion  the  bed  of  languish- 
ing: thou  wilt  make  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness.         Ps.  xli.  ;i. 

3.  To  confirm  ;  to  establish  ;  to  settle. 

Whose  own  example  slrength>ms  all  his  laws.  Pope. 

4.  To  animate  ;  to  fix  in  resolution ;  to  im- 
part confidence  to;  to  cheer;  to  enliven. 

Charge  Joshua,  and  encounza  him,  and  strengthen  hims 
for  he  shall  go  over  before  this  pe  jple.  Deut.  iii.  28. 

5.  To  make  to  increase  in  power  or  security. 

Let  noble  Warwick.  Co'ihum.  and  the  rest. 
With  powerful  policy  stienjthen  themselves.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Whatever  adds  to  the  strengtii  strengthens  : 
—  discipline  and  exercise  strengthen  x\\e  body  and 
mind.  Wliatever  gives  strengtii  for  a  particular  emer- 
gency, fortifier;  reliL'ion  fortifies  the  mind  against 
adversity.  Whatever  adds  to  the  strength  so  as  to 
give  it  a  positive  degree  of  strength  inmirorates;  as 
morning  exercise  in  fine  weatlter  inoigorates. 

STRENGTH 'EN  (streng'thn),  v.  n.    To  grow  strong. 
The  disease,  that  shall  destrov  at  length. 
Grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  his  strength. 

Pope. 

STRENGTH'EN-RR  (str«ng'tUn-er),  n.  1.  One  who, 

or  that  which,  strengthens.  Temple. 

2.  A  medicine  that  strengthens.  Quincy. 

STRENGTH'EN-iNO,  p.  a.     Imparting  strength. 

STRENGTH'FI>L-n6sS,  n.    Fulness  of  strength; 
great  strength,     [k.]  West.  Rev. 

tSTRENGTH'lNG,  n.     A  fortification.    Wickliffe. 


STRfiNGTH'LpSS,  rt. 
powerless;  feeble. 

STRENGTH'NgR,  n. 

tSTRENGTH'y,   a. 
powerful ;  mighty. 

t  STRg-N 0  'l-T Y,  n.  [L.  strenuitas ;  strenuus,  ac- 
tive.]    Activity;  ninibleness.  Bailey. 

.STRKN'I  l-OU.S  (str6ii'yu-us),  rt.  [L.  sirenuns,  from 
Gr.  cTpiiv>'i{,  strong,  rough;  It.  strenuo;  Sp. 
estrenuo.] 

1.  Boldly  or  zealously  active ;  vigorous ;  spir- 
ited. "  A  rich  man  and  a  stremious."  Chapman. 

2.  Zealous;  ardent;  earnest;  energetic. 

He  resolves  to  be  strenuous  for  taking  off  the  test.       ^'l^';/^ 

STRKN'r-oOS-LY,  ad.  In  a  strenuous  manner  ; 
urgently  ;  ardently  ;  vigorously.  Browne. 

STREN'V-Ors-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  stren- 
uous ;  zeal;  earnestness;  ardor.  Scott. 

STREP'igNT,  a.  [L.  strepo,  strepens,  to  make  a 
noise.]     Noisy ;  clamorous,    [u.]       Shenstone. 

tSTREP'ipR-OUS,a.  Loud;  obstreperous. BrotCTie. 

STRpPS-IP'T^-RA,  n.  [Gr.  arpiipui,  to  turn,  to 
twist,  and  -irrfpoi',  a  feather,  a  wing.]  (Ent.)  An 
order  of  insects  the  larva;  of  vhich  live  in  the 
bodies  of  bees,  wasps,  &c.,  and  are  distinguished 
by  having  the  anterior  pair  of  wings  transformed 
into  a  pair  of  short,  slender,  contorted  appen- 
dages resembling  narrow  balances.  Baird. 

STRESS,  n.  [From  A.  S.  strece,  a  stretch,  vio- 
lence, or  from  distress.  Johnson.  —  From  dis- 
tress. Richardson.  —  See  Distrain,  and  Dis- 
tress.] 

1.  t  Distress.     "  His  heavy  stress."    Spenser. 

2.  That  which  strains  or  constrains ,  force ; 
strain ;  —  violence. 

The  single-twined  cords  may  no  such  stress  endure 
As  cables  braided  threefold  may.  ifiirrey. 

By  stress  of  weather  driven.  vryden. 

3.  Importance;  force:  —  accent;  emphasis. 

Consider  how  great  a  stress  he  laid  upon  this  duty.  Atterburg. 

Syn.  —  See  Emphasis. 

t  STRESS,  V.  a.    To  distress.  Spenser. 

STRETCH  (strech),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  streccan;  strec, 
str<ec,  straight ;  Dut.  strekken  ;  Ger.  strecken ; 
Dan.  strtekke ;  Sw.  strcicka ;  Old  Eng.  strake, 
stratch.  —  L.    stringo.]      [i.    stretched  ;    pp. 

STRETCHING,  STRETCHED.] 

1.  To  draw  or  extend  in  length  ;  to  make  tense. 

Who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon  it?         Job  xxxviii.  5. 

2.  To  draw  cut  or  extend  in  breadth,  or  in 
all  directions ;  to  spread  ;  to  expand  ;  to  display. 

Doth  the  hawk  fly  by  thy  wisdom,  and  stretch  her  wings 
towards  the  south?  7oft  xxxix.  i:U. 

It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth, . . .  that 
strctcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain.  Isa.  xl.  22. 

3.  To  extend  ;  to  reach.  "  Stretch  out  thine 
hand  upon  the  waters."  E.iod.  vii,  19. 

4.  To  extend  too  far ;  to  strain ;  to  exagger- 
ate.   "  To  stretch  a  text."  Johnson. 

STRETCH,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  extended ;  to  be  drawn 
out;  to  extend  itself;  to  reach. 

As  far  as  stretches  any  ground.  Gower. 

Will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom?  Shak. 

Your  dungeon  stretching  far  and  wide  beneath.        Milton. 

2.  To  be  extended  or  bear  extension  without 
breaking,  as  an  elastic  body. 

The  inner  membrane  . .  .  would  stretch  and  yield.    Bogle. 

3.  To  go  or  Strain  beyond  the  truth;  to  ex- 
aggerate. Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

STRETCH,  n.  1.  The  act  of  stretching;  exten- 
sion ;  reach ;  extent. 

He  thought  to  swim  the  stormy  main. 
By  stretch  of  arms  the  distant  shore  to  gain.        Dri/den. 
This  is  the  utmost  stretch  that  nature  can.  Granville. 

2.  Effort ;  struggle  ;  strain.  Addison. 

They  put  a  lawful  authority  upon  the  stretch.      VEstrangc. 

3.  Course  ;  direction,  as  of  seams  of  coal  in 
mines.  Wright. 

4.  (Naut.)  Progress  of  a  vessel  under  a  heavy 
press  of  sail,  and  close-hauled.  Mar.  Diet. 

STRETCH'^R,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
stretches  or  extends.  Chaptyian. 

2.  {Masonry.)  A  brick  or  a  stone  laid  hori- 
zontally with  its  length  in  the  direction  of  the 
face  of  a  wall.  Brande. 

3.  (Nattt.)  A  piece  of  wood  placed  across  a  | 


boat's  bottom,  inside,  for  an  oarsman  to  place 
his  feet  against  iu  rowing:  —  a  cross-piece 
placed  between  a  boat's  sides,  to  keep  them 
apart  when  hoisted  up  and  griped-  Dana. 

4.  A  frame  for  carrying  a  person  in  a  reclining 
posture  ;  a  litter.  Clarke. 

5.  One  of  the  rods  of  an  umbrella,  which  are 
attached  at  one  end  to  the  ribs,  and  at  the  other 
to  the  sliding  tube.  P.  Cyc. 

STRETCH'jNG-COURSE,n.  {Masonry.)  A  course 
or  row  of  stretchers.  Brittoii. 

II  STREW  (stril  or  stro),  [strd,  S.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ; 
stro,  W.  E.  F],  V.  a.  [Goth,  strawan  ;  A  S. 
streoician,  streawian,  to  strew;  stredan,  strvgan, 
to  spread ;  Dut.  strooijen ;  Ger.  streuen ;  Dan, 
stroe  ;  Sw.  stri) ;  Icel.  stra.  —  Gr.  arptowiw,  orpiiv.. 
vv/tt  ;  Old  L.  strao ;  L.  sterno,  stratus.  —  *'  This 
word  expresses  the  rustling  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  strewing  or  spreading  stratc."  Adelung.'] 

[i.  STREWED;  pp.  STREWING,  STREWED.] 

1.  To  spread  by  scattering ;  to  scatter ;  to 
strow. 

Others  cut  down  branches  from  the  trees,  and  strewed 
them  in  the  way.  Malt.  xxi.  S. 

2.  To  cover  or  overspread  by  being  scattered. 

The  snow  that  docs  the  top  of  Pindus  streio.  Sjvnser. 

3.  To  scatter  something,  as  flowers,  on. 

I  thought  Ihy  bride-bed  to  have  decked,  sweet  maid. 
And  not  have  strewed  tliy  grave.  .Sliak. 

II  STREW'ING  (stril'mg  or  siro'mg),  «.  1.  The  act 
of  one  who,  or  that  which,  strews 

2.  Something  strewed  or  to  be  strewed. 

Strewings  fitt,  d  for  graves.  Shak. 

3.  fpl.  Litter  for  cattle.  Wicklijfe. 

||f  STREW'MgNT,  n.  Any  thing  strewed,  as  in 
decoration ;  strewing  Shak- 

STRI'.f,n.:  pi  sTRiAi.  [L.]  {Arch.)  A  chan- 
nel or  groove  of  a  column.  Fairholt. 

STRI  'JE  (stri'e),  n.  pi     [L.,  channels,  furrows?^ 

1.  {Sat.  Hist.)  Small  channels  or  farrows  in 
the  shells  of  cockles,  scallops,  jtc.  Bogle. 

2.  (Arch.)  Fillets  between  the  flutes  of  col- 
umns, &c.  Clarke. 

3.  (Med)  Large  purple  spots,  resembling  the 
marks  produced  by  the  strokes  of  a  whip,  ap- 
pearing under  the  skin  in  certain  maliLmant 
fevers ;  vibices.  Dungllson. 

Ciliary  strie,  (^Jlnat.)  ciliary  processes.     DungUson, 

STRI'ATE,  v.  a.     [L.  strio,  slriatus.]     To  furnish 

with  furrows  or  channels.  Andreios. 

STRI  A  YE,      )  Qj    1   Having,  or  formed  in,  stria; ; 

STRI'AT-pD,  >  channelled ;  grooved.  Woodward. 

2.  (Zo'4.)  Noting  a  surface  painted  or  im- 
pressed with  narrow  transverse  streaks. iirrt;(rfe. 

3.  (Fine  Arts.)  Disposed  in  ornamental  lines, 
parallel  or  wavy.  Fairholt 

4.  (Bot.)  Marked  with  slender,  longitudinal 
grooves  or  channels.  Gray, 

STRf-A'TfON,  n.     Striature      [r.]  Clarke. 

STRI'A-TURE,  n.  [L.  striatiira.']  The  state  of 
being  striated  ;  striation.     [r.]  Woodward. 

tSTRICK,  n.  [Gr.  arpiyl,  a  screech-owl ;  L. 
strix."]     A  bird  of  bad  omen.  Spenser. 

STRICK,  V.  a.  To  level  with  a  strickle.  N.  Bacon, 

STRtCK'EN  (strik'kii), p.  from  strike.  Struck.— 
See  Strike. 

STRlCK'EN  (sirlk'kn),  p.  a.  1.  Smitten  ;  wound- 
ed ;  afflicted. 

I^ongsince 
I  was  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd.  Cowper. 

2.  Advanced  in  years  ;  far  gone. 

Joshua  was  old,  and  stricken  in  ycarj.        Josh.  xiii.  I. 

STRIc'KLE  (strlk'kl),  n.     1.    An  instrument  to 

strike  off  the  surplus  from  a  heaped  measure,  as 

of  grain  ;  a  strike.  Holme, 

2.  A  stone  or  instrument  for  whetting  a 
scythe  ;  a  rifle.     [Local,  Eng,]  Grose. 

3.  A  tool  used  in  moulding  pipes,  Simmonds 

STRlCK'LfR,    )  ,j     ^  strickle  or  .strike.    [Local, 
STRlCK'LgSS,  S  Eng.]  Wright. 

STRICT,  a.  [L.  stricttis ;  stringo,  to  draw  tight, 
to  strain;  \t.  stretto;  Sp.  estricto. — A.S.streec, 
straight,  rigid.  —  See  Strait.] 

1.  Drawn  tight;  tight;  close;  strained;  tense. 

We  feel  our  fibres  grow  Urict  or  lax  according  to  I  lie  siale 
of  tlie  air.  Arbuthnot. 
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2.  Exact ;  accurate ;  precise ;  careful ;  rigor- 
ously nice.     "  Strictest  watch."  Milton. 

3.  Severe;  rigorous;  stringent;  stem. 

ir  ■  tlrirl  hand  be  kept  over  children  from  tlie  beginning, 
thty  will  in  that  age  be  tractable.  Locke. 

4.  Confined  ;  limited  ;  not  extensive. 

Ai  they  took  the  compan  of  their  coniminiion  stricter  or 
Ur^r,  ao  their  dealinga  were  more  or  leaa  moderate.  Hunker. 

6.  (Dot.)  Straight  and  narrow.  Gray. 

Strict  settlement,  (,Eiiif.  Late.)  a  settlement  of  an 
•state  upon  a  parent  fur  life,  with  remainder  tu  Iiis 
first  and  other  sons  successively  in  tail,  includini;  the 
appointment  of  trustees  to  preserve  contingent  re- 
mainders. Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Strict,  exact,  and  accurate  are  commonly 
Usea  in  a  good  sense  ;  seuere,  risorotis,  stern,  and  rigid, 
more  commonly,  but  not  always,  in  an  ill  sense. 
Strict  disciplinarian;  ezact  statement;  accurate  ac- 
count ;  severe  trial  ;  rigorous  punishment ;  «t<rn  coun- 
tenance ;  rigid  discipline. 

^TRIcT'LY,  ad.  In  a  strict  manner;  tightly; 
closely ;  —  exactly ;  accurately ;  precisely ;  —  se- 
verely ;  rigorously  ;  stringently. 

STRlCT'NpSS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  strict; 
tightness  ;  tenseness  ;  closeness.  Johnson. 

2.  Exactness  ;  rigorousness  ;  precision. 

Eiisebiua.  who  la  not  in  strictHess  to  be  reckoned  with  the 
Antc-Micene«.  Waterland. 

3.  Severity  ;  rigor ;  rigorousness.         Bacon. 

STRTcT'1;RE  (strlkt'yur),  n.  [L.  strictura ',  Ft. 
stricture.] 

1.  A  stroke  ;  a  touch  ;  a  mark  ;  a  sign. 

Certain  passive  ttrictureK,  or  aiimaturea,  of  that  wisdom 
which  hath  made  and  ordered  all  things  with  the  highest 
reason.  Halt. 

2.  A  touch  of  criticism  ;  a  critical  remark  ; 
animadversion  ;  censure. 

To  what  purpose  are  these  ttricttiretj  To  a  great  and  good 
one.  They  tend  to  show  the  expediency  of  increasing  the 
personal  merit  of  individuals,  and  consequently  the  merit  of 
the  aggregate.  Knox. 

3.  t  Strictness ;  rigor.  Shak. 

A  man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence.  Shak. 

4.  {Med.)  A  contraction  of  some  tube  or  duct, 
as  of  the  oesophagus.  Dunglison. 

Syn.  — See  Animadversion. 

STRIDE,  n.  [A.  S.  streede  ;  stradan,  to  spread.] 
Act  of  one  who  strides  ;  a  long  step  ;  a  straddle. 
"  A  manly  stride."  Shak, 

STRFdE,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  stridan,  stredan,  to  spread.] 

[t.  STKODE  or  STRID;  pp.  STKIDINO,  STKIDDEN 
or  STRID.] 

1.  To  walk  with  strides  or  long  steps. 

Mars  in  the  middle  of  the  shield 

Is  graved,  and  strides  along  the  liquid  field.      Dryden. 

2.  To  straddle;  to  place  the  feet  far  apart  to 
the  right  and  left.  Johnson. 

STRIDE,  V.  a.   1.  To  pass  by  a  stride.    Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  straddle;  to  get  or  to  sit  astride  on. 

"  To  stride  your  steed."  Shak. 

STRI'DOR,  n.  [L.]  A  harsh,  shrill,  grating, 
whizzing,  or  creaking  sound.  Dryden. 

STRId'U-LOUS,  a.  [L.  stridulus.']  Making  stri- 
dor ;  harsh,  grating,  or  creaking,    [ii.]  Bp.  Hall. 

STRIFE,  n.     [Old  Fr.  estrif.  —  See  Strive.] 

1.  The  act  of  striving ;  struggle  in  opposi- 
tion ;  contention  ;  contest ;  conflict ;  discord. 

Where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  confUsion  and  every 
evil  work.  Jamfs  iii.  16. 

2.  Contrariety ;  opposition ;  disagreement. 
"  The  strife  of  acid  and  alkali."  Johnson. 

Syn.  — See  Conflict,  Disagreement. 
tSTRIFE'FOL,  o.    Contentious.  Spenser. 

STRl' O^,  n. ;  pi.  strT'om.     [_L.,  a  wiiidroip.] 

1.  (Hot.)  A  straiijht,  hair-like  scale.  Ilenslow. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  fluting  of  a  column.       Brande. 

STRI(^'!-D^,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  aroly^,  (rroiyy/if,  an  owl ; 
L.  stri'jc,  strigis.]  (Oniith.)  A  family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Accipitres,  including  the  sub-fam- 
ilies Surnime,  BubonintB,  Symiina,  and  Strii/i- 
nee;  owls.  Gray, 

STRll^'IL,  n.  [L.  strigilis  ;  stringo,  to  draw  tight, 
to  graze.]  A  scraper  for  the  skin :  —  a  flesh- 
brush.  Hoblyn. 

BTRl9'iL-L68E,  o.  (Hot.)  Beset  with  rigid  bris- 
tles ;  —  a  diminutive  of  strigose.  Gray, 


STRj-ql'jiTJR,  n.  (Oniith.)  A 
sub-ramily  of  birds  of  the  or- 
der Accipitres  and  family 
Strigida;  owls.  Gray. 

tSTRlCM^lNT,  n.  [L.  strig- 
mcfUum,]  That  which  is 
scraped  off;  a  scraping. 

Brounie. 

STRl-GOSE',  a.      [L.  striga,  a.        Strix  flammca. 
windrow,  a  furrow,]      (Hot.)  Beset  with   stout 
and  appressed  scale-like  or  rigid  bristles ;  strig- 
illose.  Gray. 

STRi'GOVS,  a.    (Bat.)    Strigose.  Clarke. 

STRIKE,  V,  a.  [A.  S.  astrican ;  Frs.  strica  ; 
Unt.  strijken  ;  Oer.  streichen;  Dim.stryge;  Sw. 
stryka.]  [«.  strick  ;  pp.  striking,  strick  or 
STRICKEN.  —  Stricken  is  nearly  obsolete,  except 
as  a  ^rticipial  adjective.] 

1.  To  hit  with  some  force,  as  with  the  hand, 
or  with  something  held  in  the  hand ;  to  act  up- 
on by  a  blow ;  to  give  a  blow  to  ;  to  smite ;  to  beat. 
The  servants  did  strike  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands. 

Mark  xiv.  (15. 

One  of  them  . .  .  drew  a  sword,  and  struck  a  servant  of  the 

high  priest,  and  smote  off  his  ear.  MaiL  xxvi.  51. 

2.  To  throw  by  a  quick  motion  ;  to  dash  ;  to 
cast. 

They  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  tlic  two  side- 
posts,  and  on  the  upper  door-post.  Exod.  xii.  7. 

3.  To  form  by  impression  ;  to  stamp  ;  to  im- 
press ;  to  imprint ;  — to  mint ;  to  coin. 

Some  very  rare  coins  struck  of  a  pound  weight.      Arbuthnot. 

4.  To  thrust ;  to  cause  to  penetrate  ;  to  shoot. 

He  shall  grow  as  the  lily,  and  «'rtil-e  forth  his  roots  as  I..eb- 
anon.  Hos.  xiv.  5,  marginal  reading. 

5.  To  give,  as  a  blow  or  stroke ;  to  deal ;  to 
inflict.     "  Do  you  but  strike  the  blow."      Shak. 

6.  To  punish,  as  by  blows  ;  to  afflict. 

To  punish  the  just  is  not  good,  nor  to  strike  princes  for 
equity.  J'rof.  xvii.  26. 

7.  To  cause  to  sound  by  blows ;  to  begin  to 
beat ;  —  commonly  followed  by  up,  "  Strike  up 
the  drums."  Shuk. 

8.  To  produce  by  a  sudden  action. 

Strike  a  terror  through  the  Stygian  strand.         Dn/den. 

0.  To  afl'ect  suddenly  in  some  particular  man- 
ner;  to  impress.  "  Struck  with  horror."  Waller. 

Strike  her  young  bones. 
Ye  taking  airs,  with  lameness.  Shak. 

Nice  works  of  art  strike  and  surprise  us  most  upon  the 
first  view.  Alterlnirp, 

10.  To  make  and  ratify,  as  a  bargain,;  —  prob- 
ably from  a  ceremony  of  the  Romans  of  strik- 
ing or  killing  a  victim  in  making  a  compact. 
"  To  sfrike  perpetual  leagues."  Philips. 

11.  To  lower  or  take  down,  as  a  sail,  a  flag, 
or  a  tent.  Dryden. 

12.  To  level  with  the  top  of  the  measure  with 
a  strike  or  strickle,  as  gram.  Wright. 

13.  (Joinery.)  To  run  or  form  with  a  plane, 
as  a  moulding.  Wright. 

To  strike  hands  with,  to  make  a  treaty  or  compact 
with  ;  to  jr>in.  Job  xvii.  3.  —  To  strike  a  docket,  {F.ng. 
Lair.)  to  have  an  entry  made  at  the  bankrupt-office 
of  an  affidavit  and  bond  in  bankruptcy,  as  a  petition- 
er. —  To  strike  a  jur>i,  (Law.)  to  constitute  a  special 
jury  by  each  party  striKini;  out  before  the  clerk,  out 
of  court,  a  certain  numl>cr  of  names  from  a  list  of 
jurors  prepared  by  the  clerk  or  master  of  the  court,  so 
as  to  reduce  It  to  the  number  of  (lersoiis  required  by 
law,  who  are  to  he  summoned  and  returned  as  jurors 
by  the  sheriff".  Burrill.  —  To  strike  off,  to  erase  or  re- 
move, as  from  an  account.  Shak.  —  To  separate  by 
a  blow  or  any  sudden  action.  "  Strike  off  his  head." 
Shak.  —  To  print ;  to  issue  from  the  press.  —  To  strike 
out,  to  produce  by  a  blow  or  collision.  "  My  pride 
struck  out  now  sparkles  of  her  own."  Dryden.  — 
To  blot  out  ;  to  erase ;  to  effiace;  to  expun);e.  Pope. 
—  To  bring  to  light.  Johnson.  —  To  form  at  once  as 
by  a  quick  effort.  Pope.  —  To  strike  sail,  to  stop 
progress  :  to  go  no  farther.  Shixk,  —  To  strike  up,  to 
begin,  as  a  tune. 

STRIKE,  V.  n.     1.  To  make  a  blow  or  blows. 

1  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kema.  Shak. 

2.  To  hit;  to  collide  ;  to  dash  ;  to  clash. 

Holding  a  ring  by  a  thread  in  a  glass,  fell  him  that  holdeth 
it,  it  shall  strik-e  so  many  times  against  the  side  of  the  glass, 
and  no  more.  Bacon. 

3.  To  sound  by  a  blow  or  blows ;  to  sound,  as 
with  a  hammer ;  to  sound  by  percussion. 

Clocks  may  strike,  and  bells  ring.  Grew. 

4.  To  pass  with  a  quick  or  strong  action  or 
motion  ;  to  dart ;  to  shoot. 

Till  a  dart  strike  through  his  liver.  Pror.  vll.  2S. 

It  began  raining,  and  I  itntck  Into  Hra.  Vanhomrigh's  and 

dined.  Ste\/l. 


6.  To  run  or  dash  against  the  ahore,  a  rock, 
or  other  object,  as  a  vchhcI. 

The  admiral  galley,  whrrrin  tha  emperor  wu.  stnck 
upon  a  sand,  and  tlicrt'  stuck  fiut.  KmoUm. 

6.  To  lower  colors  or  sails  in  token  of  respect, 
submission,  or  surrender ;  —  to  yield.         Shak. 

The  Interest  of  our  kingdom  is  ready  tu  strike  to  that  of 
your  jMiorest  Hshing  luwnt.  Swi/t 

7.  tTo  break  forth.  "  It  struck  on  a  sudden 
into  such  reputation."  Gov.  of  t/ie  Tonyite. 

8.  To  cease  from  work,  in  order  to  extott 
higher  wages,  as  workmen;  —  to  disobev  ;  to 
revolt  ;  to  mutiny.     [Modem.]     Smart,  lioget. 

To  strike  at,  to  make  or  aim  a  blow  at ;  to  attempt 
to  strike.     Shak.  —  To  strike  home,  to  give  an  effective 

blow.     Shak. —  I'o  strike  in,  to  enter  suddenly: lo 

recede  within  the  surface  j   to  diitappcar.     Clarke.— 

To  strike  in  with,   lo  conform  or  agree  lo.     South. 

To  strike  out,  to  rove ;  to  wander ;   to  make  a  sudden 
excursion.     Burnet, —  To  strike  up,  lo  begin  lo  play 
.   on  a  musical  iiistruiiieni.  *'  Come,  harper,  strike  up." 
Swift, 

STRIKE,  n.     1.  The  act  of  striking;  a  stroke. 

2.  t  A  bushel ;  four  pecks.  Tusser, 

3.  An  English  dry  measure  containing  foul 
bushels.  Simrmonds. 

4.  A  stick'  or  instrument  with  a  straight 
edge  for  scraping  oti  the  surplus  from  a  heaped 
measure,  as  of  grain  ;  a  strickle.  Palmer. 

5.  t  An  iron  spear  or  stanchel  in  a  gate  or 
palisade.  Britlon. 

6.  t  A  handful.  "A  strike  of  flax."    Chaucer. 

7.  A  cessation  from  work,  as  of  workmen,  in 
order  to  extort  higher  wages ;  —  a  revolt ;  a  mu- 
tiny.    [Modem.]  Clarke.     Jloget. 

6.  (Geol,  &  Mining.)  The  direction  or  fine 
of  bearing  of  strata  which  is  always  at  right 
angles  to  their  prevailing  dip  ;  the  direction  of 
any  horizontal  line  on  a  stratum.  Lyell.  Ansted. 

By  the  strike,  by  the  level  measure,  or  measure  not 
heaped  up  with  articles,  as  is  usually  done  with  |io- 
tatoe",  apples,  &c.,  but  having  what  was  above  llie 
level  scraped  off*.  "Cranberri  s  and  all  ether  berries 
shall  'be  measured  by  the  strike."  Laws  ef  Massachu- 
setts. 

STRiKE'BLftCK,  n.  A  plane  shorter  than  the 
jointer,  used  for  shooting  a  short  joint.  Moxon. 

STRIK'^R,  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  strikes. 

STRlK'ING,  a.  Affecting;  surprising;  wonder- 
ful ;  impressive ;  extraordinary. 

Though  color  be  the  lowest  of  all  the  consUtnenl  parta  of 
beauty,  yet  it  is  vulgarly  the  most  striking,  Sitettcr. 

STRIK'jNG-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  affect  or  surprise; 
surprisingly  ;  impressively.  Wat-toti. 

STRiK'ING-NfeSS,  n.  The  power  or  the  qualitv 
of  affecting  or  surprising.  TodiA. 

STRTk'LE,  n.    A  strickle  ;  a  strike.  Clarke. 

STRING,  n.  [A.  S.  streng,  string  ;  Dut.  streng ; 
Ger.  Strang ;  Dan.  streng  ;  Sw.  strong ;  Icel. 
strengr.  —  Ir.  srang;  Gael,  sreang,  sreing. — 
Hungarian  istrang  ;  Slav,  strona,  struna.  —  It. 
stringa,  a  lace,  a  tie.  —  Gr.  crp<}yyu»,  to  twist ;  L. 
stringo,  to  draw  or  bind  tight.] 

1.  A  slender  rope  or  band;  a  small  cord;  a 
twine  ;  a  thread  ;  a  line. 


Thou,  lago.  who  hast  had  my  parte 
As  if  the  strings  were  thine. 


Shak. 


2.  A  ribbon ;  a  fillet. 

Bound  Ormond's  knee  thou  tiest  the  mystic  ibrxiig.      Prior. 

3.  A  cord  of  a  musical  instrument.  "  An  in- 
strument of  ten  strings."  Ps.  xzxiii.  2. 

4.  The  cord  or  line  of  a  bow. 

They  make  ready  their  arrow  upon  the  strbtg.       Pit.  zL  S. 

6.  A  nerve  ;  a  tendon. 

And  straightway  his  ears  were  opened,  and  the  trinnot  his 
tongue  was  loosed.  Mark  vii.  3S. 

6.  A  fibre,  or  small,  slender  root. 

Duckweed  puttcth  forth  a  little  string  into  the  water  fhmt 
the  Imttom.  Bacon. 

7.  A  thread  or  cord  on  which  anv  things  are 
filed.  Stillinqfleet. 

8.  A  number  or  set  of  things  filed  on  a  tWead 
or  cord  ;  as,  "  A  string  of  beads." 

9.  A  number  of  things  placed  or  following 
in  succession  ,  a  series  ,  a  concatenation.  "  A 
string  of  propositions."  Johnson. 

10.  The  tough  substance  that  unites  the  two 
parts  of  the  pericarp  of  leguminous  plants.     H>. 

11.  (Mining.)  A  small  branch  of  a  lode  or 
vein.  Ansfert. 

12.  (Ship-bttilding.)  The  highest  range  of 
planks  in  a  vessel's  ceiling.  Mar  Diet. 
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lar.  (Arch.)  A  string-course.  Britton. 

To  have  two  strings  to  one^s  bow,  to  have  two  expedi- 
ents ;  to  liave  double  advantage  or  security.  Hudihras. 

STRING, r. a.  [t. string  ;;»/). stringing, strung 
orSTRiNGED.  —  Stringed  is  little  used  except  as 
an  adjective.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  strings,  cords,  or  tendons. 

Hath  not  wise  Nature  utrnng  tlic  legs  and  feet?  Gay. 

2.  To  adjust  or  tune  the  strings  of;  to  tune. 

Here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  hath  fli-mig. 

That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung.       Adilison. 

3.  To  put  or  place  on  a  string ;'  to  file. 
"  Orient  pearls  at  random  stninff."Sir  VV.  Jones. 

4.  To  make  tense  or  firm  ;  to  strengthen. 

Toil  $tnmg  the  nerves,  and  purified  the  blood.       Drijden. 

5.  To  deprive  of  strings  or  tendons.    Clarke. 

STRlNG'-BEAN§,  n.  pi.  Green  beans  cooked  and 
eaten  with  the  pods  ;  —  so  called  from  the  stringy 
substance  which  is  stripped  from  the  back  of 
the  pods  in  preparing  them.     [U.  S.]     Bartlett. 

STRING '-BOARD,  n.  (Arch.)  A  board  with  its 
face  next  to  the  well-hole  in  a  staircase,  and 
receiving  the  ends  of  the  steps.  Brande. 

STRlNG'-COHRSE,  n.  (Masorfry.)  A  narrow, 
horizontal,  and  slightly  projecting  course  in  a 
wall  of  a  building.  Britton. 

STRINGED  (strinpd),  a.  1.  Furnished  with  strings, 
as  a  musical  instrument.  Jsa.  xxxviii.  20. 

2.  Produced  by  strings  or  stringed  instru- 
ments.    "  The  stringed  noise."  Milton. 

STRIN'95NT,  a.  [L.  stringo,  striiigens,  to  draw 
tight ;  Sp.  astrinyente.] 

1.  Drawing  tight ;  binding  ;  contracting. 
The  serpent  twisting'round  their  stringent  folds.  Thomson. 

2.  Severe  ;  rigid  ;  rigorous  ;  strict.        Roget. 
STRiN'^5NT-LY,  ad.     In  a  stringent  manner. 
STKIng'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  strings;   one  who 

makes,  or  furnishes  with,  strings. 

The  bowyer  who  made  the  bows,  the  fletcher  who  made 
the  arrows,  and  the  stringer  who  made  the  strings.       Sares. 

2.  t  A  fornicator  ;  a  wencher.        Beau.  <Sf  Fl. 

3.  pi.  (Ship-buikting  )  Strakes  of  plank 
wrought  round  the  inside  of  a  vessel,  close  to 
the  under  sides  of  the  beams,-  and  serving  as  a 
shelf  to  rest  the  beams  on.  Ojilvie 

STRTng;-HAlt,  n.  (Farriery.)  An  involuntary 
twitching  or  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  by 
which  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse  is  bent,  principally 
observed  when  the  horse  first  comes  from  the 
stable,  and  gradually  ceasing  after  he  has  been 
exercised  ;  —  called  also  spring-half..        Youatt. 

STRING'l-NESt',  7i.  State  of  being  stringy.I,OMc?o«, 

STRING'LgSS,  a.     Having  no  strings.  Shak. 

STRING '-PIECE  (-pes),  n.     1.  A  piece  of  timber 

in  a  bridge.  Clarke. 

2.  (Arch  )  That  part  of  a  flight  of  stairs  which 

forms  its  ceiling  or  soffit.  Ogikie. 

STRING' Y,  a.     1.  Having  strings;  filamentous; 

fibrous.     "  S</7H(7(/ parts  of  roots."  Grew. 

2.  That  may  be  drawn  into  strings  or  threads, 

as  a  glutinous  substance  ;  ropy.  Wright. 

STRING'Y-BARK,  »  (Bot.)  The  name  given  in 
Australia  to  a  tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  used 
by  the  aborigines  to  make  canvas  and  cordage  ; 
Eticalyptus  robusta.  Eng.  Cyc. 

STRIP,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  bestrypan  ;  Dut.  stroopen,  to 
ravage,  to  strip  ;  Get.  btreifen.']    [i.  stripped  or 

STRIPT;  pp.  STRIPPING,  STRIPPED  Or  STRIPT.] 

1.  To  take  or  tear  ort'or  away,  as  a  covering ; 
—  sometimes  followed  by  off,  emphatically. 

To  striji  bad  habits  from  a  corrupted  heart  is  strippina  ofT 
the  skin.  GUpi'n. 

2.  To  deprive  of  covering  ;  to  make  naked  ; 
to  lay  bare  ;  to  uncover  ;  to  denude  ;  —  usually 
with  q/" before  the  thing  taken  away. 

Quick  let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  tufty  coat.  Thomson. 

The  moment  they  saw  the  kinfr  enter,  they  stripped  them- 

•elves  in  great  haste,  being  covered  before.  Cook. 

3.  To  make  destitute  ;  to  deprive  ;  to  divest ; 
to  despoil;  —  usually  with  of  before  the  thing 
taken  away  ;  as,  "  To  strip  one  of  his  fortune." 

The  thoughts  of  things,  strijij^d  of  these  specific  differ- 
ences. Locke. 

4.  To  rob  ;  to  plunder ;  to  pillage.  "  A  thief 
stripped  the  house."  Johfisoii. 

5.  To  milk  verjr  clean  so  as  to  leave  no  milk 
in  the  dug  ;  to  milk  dry,  as  a  cow.  Wright. 


To  strip  off,  to  tear  or  take  off;  as,  "To  strip  off\  STROB'l-LINE, 
the  bark  of  a  tree."—  To  strip  from,  to  take  away         cone-shaped. 


from  :  —  t  to  deprive  of. 

His  unkindness. 
That  «/ri;)<  her  from  his  benedictiun.  Shak. 

—  t  To  separate  from  sotnetlilng  adiiesive  or  con- 
nected. "  Men  who  examine  not  scrupulously  tlieir 
own  ideas,  and  strip  tliem  not  from  the  marks  men 
use  for  them."     Locke. 

STRIp,  v.  n.  To  take  off  the  covering  or  clothes ; 
to  uncover  ;  to  undress.  Ash. 

STRIP,  n.  A  piece,  shred,  or  slip,  taken  or  torn  off; 
a  narrow  shred  ;  a  long,  narrow  piece.  Bp.  Hall. 

STRIPE  (strip),  V.  a.   [Dut.  strepen;  Ger.  streifen. 

—  Perhaps  the  same  as  s<r</3.    Richardson.]    [i. 

STRIPED  ;    pp.  STRIPING,  STRIPED.] 

1.  To  diversify  with  stripes ;  to  variegate  with 
streaks,  bands,  or  lines  of  different  colors. 

Whose  body  is  curiously  striped  with  equal  lists  of  black 
and  white.  JMmpier. 

2.  To  beat  so  as  to  leave  stripes ;  to  lash. 

Johnson. 
STRIPE,  n.  [Dnt.strepe;  Ger.  streif;  Dan.  stri be.] 

1.  A  narrow  division  or  space  of  different 
color  from  the  adjoining  substance ;  a  line, 
band,  or  mark  of  color ;  a  streak. 

These  striws  are  two  or  three  fingers  broad, . . .  one  white 
and  one  black.  Dnmpier. 

2.  A  mark  made  on  the  body  by  a  lash  or 
blow ;  a  wale. 

Cruelty  marked  him  with  inglorious  stripes.         Thomson. 

3.  A  blow  or  lash,  as  with  a  rod  or  a  >^hip. 

A  body  cannot  be  so  torn  with  stripes  as  a  mind  with  re- 
membrance of  wicked  actions.  Hayumd. 

STRI'PgD,  a.  Having  stripes,  colored  lines,  or 
streaks  ;  streaked ;  as,  "  A  striped  cloth." 

STRiP'-LEAF,  n.  Tobacco  from  which  the  stalks 
have  been  removed  before  packing  it.Simmonds. 

STRIp'LING,  w.  [Dim.  of  strip,  — a  small  strip 
from  the  main  stock  or  stem.  Richardson.]  A 
male  child  in  the  state  of  adolescence  ;  a  \  oy. 

As  wl'.en  young  striplings  whip  the  top  for  sport.    Dryden. 

STRIP'PgR,  n.    One  who  strips.  Sherwood. 

t  STRIP'PgT,  n.    A  little  brook.  Holinshed. 

STRIP'PING§,  n.  pi.  The  last  milk,  at  a  milking, 
taken  from  a  cow  ;  after-milking.  Grose. 

STRlTCH'^L,  n.    A  strickle.  —  See  Strickle. 

STRIVE,  V.  n.  [Dut.  streven  ;  Ger.  streben  ;  Dan. 
strwbe  ;  Sw.  stre/foa. —  Gael,  strigh.]  [i.  strove  ; 

pp.  STRIVING,  STRIVEN,   f  STRIVED.J 

1.  To  make  an  effort;  to  exert  one's  self;  to 
endeavor  ;  to  labor  ;  to  toil ;  to  try ;  to  aim. 

Our  blessed  Lord  commands  you  to  striiv  to  enter  in.  be- 
cause many  will  (ail  who  only  seek  to  enter.  Law. 
So  have  I  strired  to  preach  the  gosi)el.           Kom.  xv.  20. 
Striring  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well.            Shak. 

2.  To  contest ;  to  contend  ;  to  struggle  in  op- 
position to  another  ;  to  oppose  ;  —  with  against 
6r  with  before  the  person  or  thing  opposed. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law: 

Strire  mightily,  but  cat  and  drink  as  friends.  Shak. 

Why  dost  thou  strire  against  him ?       Jof>  xxxiii.  13. 

Now  private  pity  strove  with  public  hate.        DenJiam. 

3.  To  vie  ;  to  be  comparable  ;  to  compare;  to 
emulate  ;  to  contend  in  excellence. 

Nor  that  sweet  grove 
Of  Daphne  by  Orontes,  and  the  inspired 
Castalian  spring,  n)ight  with  this  Paradise 
Of  Eden  strire.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Aim,  Endeavor. 

STRfv'^R,  n.     One  who  strives.  Glanvill. 

STRiV'lNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  strives  ;  con- 
test ;  struggle ;  endeavor. 

Labor  and  disquiet,  strivings  and  temptations.  Bp.  Taylor. 

STRIV'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  striving  manner;  with 
struggle  ;  with  contest.  IJuloet. 

STRIX,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  irrp/yf,  a  night  bird  ;  —  so 
called  from  its  shrieking  cry.] 

1.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  owls.  Gray. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  channel  in  a  fluted  pillar.  Wright. 

STR6B-I-LA'CE0US  (-shiis,  66),  a.  (Bot.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  resembling,  a  strobile.  Gray. 

STROB'ILE,  n.  [Gr.  (TTp60iXo(;  L.  strobilus ;  Fr. 
strobile.]  (Bot.)  A  collective  fruit  in  the  form 
of  a  cone  or  head,  as  that  of  the  hop  and  the 
pine.  Gray. 

STRQ-BTl'1-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
strobile  or  vegetable  cone.  Craig. 


Pertaining    to    a    strobile ; 

Vl'right. 

STRO'CAL,    )  '*•     A   shovel   used    in   the    glass 

STKO'CLE,  i  ^'■'^^*';  ^^^^I'l^  a  turned-up  edge, 
_    .  ^         '    I  suited  to  ftlhng  the  pots  or  moulds 

STRO  KAL,  )  from  the  chests  or  harbors  of  ma- 
terials. Simmonds. 

t  STROKE,  old  pret.  of  strike.     Struck.      Sidney. 

STROKE,  M.  [Theoldpret.ofs^WAe.  See  Strike.] 

1.  Act  of  one  who,  or  that  which,  strikes  ; 
sudden  effect  of  forcible  contact ;  a  blow ;  a 
knock. 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  st>y>ke\    Oray. 

2.  A  sudden  disease  or  affliction. 

At  this  one  stroke,  the  man  looked  dead  in  law.         Ilarte 

3.  The  moment  of  striking ;  —  applied   to  a 

clock.  "What  is 't  o'clock? 

Upon  the  stroke  of  four.  Shak. 

4.  The  touch  of  a  pencil. 

But  imitative  strokes  can  do  no  more 

Than  please  the  eye.  Cmcper. 

5.  A  successful  attempt  ;  a  masterly  effort. 

The  boldest  strokes  of  poetry,  when  managed  artfully,  most 
delight  the  reader.  Dryden. 

6.  An  efl'ect  suddenly  or  unexpectedly  pro- 
duced. Johntion. 

7.  Power;  efficacy;  influence,     [r.]       Ray. 

He  has  a  great  stroke  with  the  reader,  when  he  condemns 
any  of  my  poems,  to  make  the  world  have  a  better  opinion 
of  them.  Dryden. 

8.  A  single  movement  of  a  body  through  a 
certain  short  space,  as  that  of  a  pen  in  writing, 
of  an  oar  in  rowing,  or  of  a  piston  in  a  steam- 
engine.  Simmonds. 

9.  A  series  of  operations  or  efforts  ;  as,  "  A 
good  stroke  of  business."  Brockett. 

STROKE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  stracan;  Dut.  strooken; 
Ger.  streichen;  Dan.  stiyge;  Sw.  stryka;  Icel. 
stryi'ika.  —  See  Strike.]  [i.  stroked;  pp. 
stroking,  stroked.] 

1.  To  rub  gently  in  one  direction  with  the 
hand,  —  as  by  way  of  kindness  or  endearment. 

He  dried  the  falling  drops,  and,  yet  more  kind. 
He  stroked  her  cheeks.  Dryden. 

One  doth  not  stroke  me,  nor  the  other  strike.      £.  Junsun. 

2.  To  make  smooth.  Smart. 
STROK'gR,  n.     One  who  strokes  or  rubs  gently 

with  the  hand.  Warburton. 

STROKES'MAN  (strsks'-),  n.  The  person  who  rows 
the  aftmost  oar  in  a  boat,  and  gives  the  stroke, 
which  the  rest  are  to  follow.  Mar.  Diet. 

STROK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  strokes ;  act 
of  rubbing  gently  with  the  hand.  Wotton. 

STROK'!NG§,  n.  pi.  The  last  milk  of  a  cow  which 
is  milked  clean  ;  strippings.  Ash. 

STROLL,  V.  n.  [Contracted  from  s<ra^(7fe.  Rich- 
ardson.] [i.  strolled  ;  pp.  strolling, 
strolled.]  To  stray  about ;  to  wander ;  to 
ramble  ;  to  rove  idly  ;  to  roam. 

'Tis  she  who  nightly  strolls  with  sauntering  pace.       Gay. 

Syn.  —  See  Wander. 

STROLL  (stroll,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  strolls  or 
roves  about ;  a  ramble ;  a  roving.  Todd. 

STROLL'pR,  jt.  One  who  strolls;  a  vagrant;  a 
wanderer  ;  a  vagabond.  Swift. 

STROLL'JNG,  p.  a.  Roving  from  place  to  place  ; 
wandering  ;  as,  "  A  strolling  play-actor." 

STRO'MA,  n.  [Gr.  arpiina,  a  bed.]  (Bot.)  A 
fleshy  body,  found  in  ifungous  plants,  to  which 
flocci  are  attached.  Lindley. 

STRO-MAT'{C,  a.  [Gr.  arpto^iaTtts,  patchwork.] 
Miscellaneous.  Wright. 

STRO  MB,  n.     An  animal  of  the  genus  Strombus. 

The  stromb  arc  carrion -feeders  nr>d  very  active.       Laird. 

STROM'BITE,   n.     (Pal.)    A   fossil    shell  of  the 

genus  Strombus.  Humble. 

STROM-BU'Ll-FORM,  a.  [Gr.  arpopPos  (arpi^iui,  to 
turn),  a  top,  and  L.  forma,  form.]  (Geol.) 
Shaped  like  a  top.  Smart. 

STRdM'BUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  aTpuiJ0o(,  a  snail- 
shell,  also  the  snail  ;  aTpi(pu>,  to  twist,  to  turn.] 
(Zo"l.)  A  genus  of  marine  gasteropodous  spi- 
ral mollusks,  having  a  thick,  oval-oblong  shell, 
conical  in  front  and  behind,  and  the  right  lip  or 
external  border  dilated,  and  with  a  sinus  a  little 
behind  the  canal.  Rang. 
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BTR^M'^Y-IIR-rTE  (gtr»in'?-?r-lt),  n.  (Min.)  A 
dark,  steel-gray,  sectilc  mineral,  sometimes  crys- 
tailizcd,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphur,  sil- 
ver, and  copper ;  —  so  named  from  the  chemist 
Stromeyer.  Dana. 

tSTRuND,  rt.    Ashore;  a  bank;  a  strand.  .S'/mA. 

8TR(^NG,  a.  [A.  S.  strong,  btrang,streng,  Strang  ; 
Fra.  Strang  ;  Dut.  .5c  Dan.  streng,  severe,  rigid  ; 
Ger.  strenge  ;  Sw.  strilng.  —  Strong  is  the  past 
part,  of  the  verb  to  string.  —  "A  strong  man 
IS  a  man  vicW-strung."     lUchardson.] 

1.  Having  great  physical  ability  to  act  or  to 
endure  ;  vigorous  ;  forceful ;  muscular ;  sinewy  ; 
robust ;  hale  ;  healthy  ;  stout ;  hardy. 

That  our  oxen  may  be  rtrong  to  Ubor.  Pt.  cxliv.  14. 

Sound  and  strong  in  constitution.       £cclu».  xxx.  14. 

2.  Able  to  resist  attack ;  well  fortified. 
"  Within  Troy's  strong  immures."  Shak. 

3.  Having  great  power  to  act;  having  mental 
power  or  means  for  any  thing;  having  great 
resources  ;  able  ;  powerful ;  potent ;  mighty. 

Thoic  that  arc  strong  at  ica  may  easily  bring  tlicm  to  what 

terms  they  please.  AMiatm. 

I  wa«  stronger  in  prophecy  than  in  criticitm.         Dryden. 

Alas!  when  evil  men  arc  ftrong. 

No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long.  Wordsworth. 

4.  Moving  with  force  or  rapidity ;  violent ; 
forcible  ;  impetuous  ;  as,  "  A  strong  wind." 

But  her  own  kings  she  likened  to  his  Thames; 

Severe  yet  strong,  majestic  yet  sedate.  Prior. 

5.  Forcibly  acting  on  the  mind  or  imagina- 
tion ;  cogent ;  forcible ;  impressive  ;  conclusive. 

Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions.  Shnk. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  examples  of  a  personation  that 

ever  was.  Hacon. 

6.  Ardent ;  eager ;  zealous  ;  hearty. 

The  knight  ia  a  much  stronger  tory  in  the  country  than  in 
town.  AddiMtn. 

7.  Having  the  peculiar  quality  in  a  great  de- 
gree ;  as,  "  Strong  tea  "  ;  "  Strong  lye." 

8.  Containing  much  alcohol;  intoxicating; 
as,  "  Strong  liquor  "  ;  "  Strong  drink." 

9.  Forcibly  affecting  some  particular  sense, 
as  the  sight,  the  taste,  or  the  smell ;  as,  "  Strong 
light " ;  "  Strong  butter  "  ;  "  Strong  scent." 

10.  Substantial,  but  not  of  easy  digestion. 
Strong  meat  belongcth  to  them  that  are  of  full  age.  //rft.  v.  14. 

11.  Of  binding  force  ;  confirmed  ;  valid. 

An  ungodly  custom,  grown  strong,  was  kept  as  law. 

Wisdom  xiv.  16. 

12.  Violent ;  vehement.  "  He  offered  up 
prayers  with  strotig  crying  and  tears."  Heb.  v.  7. 

1&.  Firm  ;  compact ;  not  easily  broken. 

Full  on  his  ankle  fell  the  ponderous  stone. 

Burst  the  strong  nerves  and  crushed  the  solid  bone.  Fope., 

14.  Forcibly  expressed ;  having  much  mean- 
ing ;  energetic. 

Like  her  sweet  voice  is  thy  harmonious  song; 

As  high,  as  sweet,  as  easy,  and  as  strong.  Smith. 

15.  Supplied  with  forces ;  having  a  force. 

He  was,  at  his  rising  from  Exeter,  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  strong.  Bacon. 

16.  Effected  by  strength.  "I  wot  not  by 
what  strong  escape."     [k/]  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Able,  Cogent,  Firh,  Hearty, 
Powerful,  Robust. 

STRONG'-BAckeD  (-b&kt),  a.  Having  a  strong 
back.    "  Strong-backed  knaves."  Dryden. 

STRONG'-BASED  (-bast),  a.  Having  a  firm  base. 
"  Strong-baaed  promontory."  Shak. 

STRONG'-Bod-IED  (-b8(l-did),  o.  Having  a  strong 
body.     "  Strong-bodied  trees."  Cowley. 

STRri.VG'-BfiX,  n.  A  coffer  or  safe  for  holding 
money.  Roget. 

gTR0NG'-C6L-ORED  (-k51-lyrd),  a.  Having 
a  strong  color  or  strong  colors. 

STRONG'^IR  (8tr6ng'|?r),  a.  Comparative  of  strong. 

STRONG' (;ST  (strBng'lest),  a.  Superlative  oi strong. 

STR6NG'-FlST-eD,  a.  Having  a  muscular  hand ; 
strong-handed.  Arbuthnot. 

STRONG'-HAND,  n.    Force  ;  strength  ;  violence. 

Take  what  they  needed  by  strong-hand.  Kaleigh. 

gTRftNG'-HA\n-pD,  a.  Having  strong  hands; 
having  a  strong  support.  Johnson. 

STRONG  HOLD,  or  STRONG '-HOLD,  m.    .A  place 

of  strength  ;  a  fortified  place  ;  a  fortress.  Q.  R. 

*S"  Strontrhold  is  fortiisd  from  the  adjective  ftrnn^, 

and  tlio  noun  hold,  a  place  of  custody  nr  a  fortified 


place.  Hold  also  meana  a  itraap  or  seizure  ;  and  when 
in  this  dense,  it  l«  prcreded  Ity  strong,  iitrong  and  hold 
arc  |>r(i|>erly  printed  an  Heparate  wordu,  aji  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  :—  ' 

Had  not  the  clernal  King  omnipotent 
F'roin  his  strong  hold  of  heaven,  high  OTemiled 
And  limited  their  might.  MitlOH. 

But  atronghold  used  In  the  sense  oi  a  lortrexN  or 
fortified  place,  \*  often  printed  in  three  dilicrent 
modes,  vir..  as  two  Heparate  words,  or  as  one  word, 
either  witli  or  without  a  hyphen  ;  thus,  strong  hold, 
strong-hold,  stronghold  ,  and  all  these  three  modes  are 
supported  by  respectable  authority. 


STROng'ISH,  o.    Somewhat  strong. 


Byron. 


STROng'-LDNGED  (-Ittngd),  a.  Having  strong 
lungs.  Blair. 

STROng'LY,  ad.  With  strength;  powerfully; 
forcibly  :  —  with  firmness ,  firmly .  —  vehement- 
ly ;  violently ;  eagerly. 

STROng'-MIND-PD,  a.  Having  a  strong  mind  ; 
of  powerful  intellect ;  sensible.  Scott. 

STROng'-PoOncED  (-pbftnst),  a.  Having  pow- 
erful talons,  as  an  eagle.  Thomson. 

STRONG'-RIBBED  (-rlbd),  a.  Having  strong  ribs 
or  sides.  S/uik. 

STRONG'-SfiT,  a.  Firmly  compacted.  "His 
body  strong-set  and  fleshy."  Swift. 

STRONG'-SMfeLL-lNG,  a.  Having  a  strong  scent 
or  smell.     "  Strong-smelling  odors."       Cowley. 

STRONG'-VoIceD  (-vblst),  a.  Having  a  strong 
or  deep  voice.  Wright. 

STRONG'-VVA-TfR,  n.  Distilled  spirits.  Bacon. 
STRON'TI-A  (strSn'sh?-,),  )  „,  [-prom  Stron- 
STR0.V'T|-AN  (strBn'8lie-»n>,  >  tian,  in  Argyle- 
shire,  where  it  was  first  found.]  (_Chem.)  A 
gray,  porous,  alkaline  earth,  resembling  baryta, 
becoming  a  hydrate  by  exposure  to  air,  and  con- 
sisting of  oxygen  antl  strontium  ;  the  protoxide 
of  strontium.  Graham. 

.^Titrate  of  strontia,  a  salt  used  in  the  preparation  of 
fireworks,  to  give  a  splendid  crimson  color  to  their 
flames.  Miller. 


STRON'TJ-AN-ITE    (8tr5n'8he-9n-It),    n. 
The  carbonate  of  strontia  ;  strontites. 


(Min.) 
Dana. 


STROiN-tI'TE^,  n.    (Mn.)  Strontianite.     Dana. 

STRON-TIt'IC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
strontia.  Ure. 

STRON'TI-OM  (str5n'sh5-iim),  n.  (Chem.)  A  mal- 
leable metal  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  resembling 
barium,  and  forming  the  base  of  strontian.  Miller. 
flf^"  Str.mttum  decomposes  water  with  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen,  and,  when  heated  in  air,  it  burns  with 
a  yellowish  flame,  emitting  sparks.    Miller. 

tSTROdK,  old  pret.  from  s<nA:e.   Struck.   Dryden. 

STROp,  n.  [Gr.  crpd^t,  a  twisted  rope ;  cTp{<p<i),  to 
twist,  to  turn  — See  Strap.] 

1.  {Xaut)  A  piece  of  rope  used  to  surround 
the  body  of  a  block,  and  for  other  purposes ;  — 
usually  written  strap.  Todd. 

2.  A  leather  on  which  a  razor  is  sharpened ; 
—  written  also  strap.  Simmonds. 

STROp,  r.  a.  [i.  STROPPED ;  pp.  stropping, 
STROPPED.]  "To  sharpen  by  means  of  a  strop, 
as  a  razor  ;  to  strap.  Th.  Hood. 

STR0'PH5  (strO'f?),  n.  [Gr. (rrpo^j} ;  trrplipu,  to  twist, 
to  turn  ;  L.  stropha  ;  rr.  strophe.]  (Poetry.)  A 
division  of  a  Greek  choral  ode  answering  to  a 
stanza,  sung  during  the  evolution  and  dancing 
of  the  chorus,  from  right  to  left,  towards  one 
side  of  the  orchestra,  and  answering  to  the  on- 
tistrophe,  which  was  of  the  same  length  and 
metre  of  the  strophe.  Liddell  &  Scott. 

STROpH'IC,  a.  [Gr.  <n-po^i/td{.]  Relating  to,  or 
consisting  of,  strophes.  Beck. 

STROPH'I-Q-LATE,       )a.    fBoM  Noting  a  seed 

STR0PH'I-Q-LAT-5D,  >  furnished  with  a  stroph- 

iole ;  carunculate.  Balfour. 

STROph'I-OLE  (str6f-),  n.  [L.  itrophiohim,  dim. 
of  strophium  (Gr.  arpd^iov),  a  chaplet.]  (Bat.) 
An  irregular  protuberance  on  the  surface  of 
some  seeds  about  the  hilum  ;  caruncle.  Lindley. 

STRdPH'V-Ltys.n.  (Med.)  An  v.ruption  of  red, 
or  sometimes  whitish,   pimples,   occurring  in 


early  infancy,  chiefly  about  the  face,  neck,  nnd 
arms,  surrounded  by  a  reddish  halo,  or  int^r 
rupted  by  patches  of  cutaneous  blush. Z^un^&JOM' 

STRoOd'ING,  n.  A  coarse  kind  of  cloth  used  io 
the  American  Indian  trade.  McKentuy. 

t  STRoCt,  v.  n.  [See  Strut.]  To  awell  out ;  l« 
look  stately ;  to  strut.  Drayton. 

t  STRoCt,  v.  a  To  swell  or  puff  out  with  pomp  ; 
to  enlarge  by  affectation.  BacotL 

STROVE, «.  from  strive.    See  Strive. 
STROW  (8tr6),  V.  a.    [Sec  Strew.]  [i.  strowed  ; 

pp.  STROWI.NO,  STROWED  Or  8TRO  W.V.]   To  StrCW. 

Thick  u  autumnal  lesTci  that  stroie  the  broolu 

In  Vallum broM.  MOlom. 

STROWL,  ».  n.    To  stroll.  —  See  Stroll     Gray. 

t  STROi?,  V.  a     To  destroy.  Tu»$er 

STROcK,  t.  &  p.  (Tomttrike.  See  Strike.  Dryden. 

Struck  jury,  (  [mw.)  a  special  jury  aelected  by  itriklnf 

from  the  panel  of  jurors  a  certain  number  by  each 

parly,  so  as  to  leave  a  number  required  by  law  to  try 

the  cause.     Bouvier.  —  Struck  in  years,  affected   by 

years  ;  aged  ,  old  ;  stricken.     Skak. 

tSTROCK'EN  (8triik'kn),p  from  »<n*^.  Fairfax. 

STR0CT'^:-RAL  (sirukt'yur-?!),  a.  Relating  to 
structure.  Sat.  Mag.     Cooper. 

STROcT'LRE  (strukt'yiir),  n.  [L.  ttructura; 
struo,  structiis,  to  construct ;  It.  struttura ;  Sp. 
estrvMura ;  Fr.  structure.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  building,     [r.] 
Till  the  last  fiuthing  Is  in  stmctwre  spent  Drvdm. 

2.  Mode  of  building  or  forming ;  manner  of 
construction  ;  make  ;  arrangement.        Dryden. 

Want  of  insight  into  the  structure  and  constitution  of  the 
temiqueous  globe.  Woodtcard, 

3.  A  building ;  an  erection  ;  edifice  ;  fabric. 

There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  frame.  Pop» 

A  column  or  an  nl>elisk.  if  formed  of  many  stones,  is  t 

structure,  but  not  so  if  it  be  of  a  single  stone.  BriUo» 

4.  (Anat.)  The  arrangement  of  the  different 
tissues  or  organic  elements  of  which  animals 
and  vegetables  arc  composed.  Dunglison. 

Syn.  — See  Edifice. 

STRUCT'y-RlST,  n.  One  who  makes  structures; 
a  builder.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

STRCde,  n.  A  stock  of  breeding  mares ;  a  stud ; 
—  written  also  strode,     [r.]  Bailey. 

STrCg'GLE  (strQg'gl),  v.  n.  ["  Perhaps  a  dim. 
from  the  verb  to  streak  or  stretch."  Richardson.] 

[l.  STRUGGLED  ;  pp.  STRUGGLING,  STRUGGLED.] 

1.  To  act  with  effort ;  to  labor  intentlv ;  to 
endeavor  arduously  ;  to  strive  ;  to  contend  ;  to 
contest ;  as,  "  To  struggle  with  the  waves." 

And  wish  and  struggle,  as  they  pan,  to  reach 

The  tempting  stream.  Milton. 

2.  To  writhe  in  difficulty  or  pain  ;  to  labor  in 
diflicultics  ;  to  be  in  agonies  or  distress. 

'Tis  wisdom  to  beware. 
And  iMtter  shun  the  bate  than  struggle  iu  the  snare.  Ihyden. 

STRUG'GLE,  »i.  1.  The  act  of  struggling ;  labor; 
great  exertion  ;  vigorous  effort,  or  endeavor ; 
contest  ;  contention ;  strife  ;  conflict. 

Those  unnatural  struggles  for  the  chair  which  have  dia- 
turbed  the  peace  ot  this  great  city.  Atterturn. 

2.  A  writhing  in  difficulty  or  pain  ;  tumultu- 
ous distress ;  agony  ;  distress. 

Thev  are  only  the  uneasy  struggles  of  a  man  flut  lioun4 
and  fettered.  WaterUimd. 

Syn.— See  Conflict. 

STRCg'GL^R,  n.    One  who  struggles.       Martin. 

STRUG 'G  LI NG,  n.  The  act  of  striving  or  con- 
tending.  '*  The  strugglings  of  my  soul."    Hoole. 

STRUG'GLING,  p.  a.  Striving;  making  efforts ; 
contending ;  as,  '*  A  struggling  man." 

STRULL,  n.     A  bar  so  placed  as  to  resist  weight 

Loitdon. 

STRCM,  r.  n.    To  play  noisily  and  unskilfully  on 

a  musical  instrument ;  to  thrum.  [Local.]  Roget. 

STRO'M.I,  n.     [L  struma  ;  struo,  to  builo-j 

1.  (Anat.)  An  enlargement  of  a  gland ;  —  par 
tieularly  goitre,  or  an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  DttHghstM. 

2.  (Hot)  A  swelling  or  irregular  prctuber 
ance  at  the  extremity  of  the  petiole  next  the 
blade,  or  on  one  side  of  the  base  of  the  theca 
of  a  moss.  Lindky. 
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a.  [h.strumosusi  (Jlfcd.)  Having 

swellings  in  the  glands  ;    scrofu- 

Dimffhson. 

The    qur.Iity   of   being 
Clar/ce. 


STrO-MOSE', 
STRUMOUS, 
loiis. 

strO'mous-ness,  n. 

strumous. 

STRUM'PpT,  n.  [Gael  stmmpmd,  striopach. — 
Dut,  stroiitpot,  a  chamber-pot  Skinner.\  A  har- 
lot ;  a  prostitute  ;  a  bawd  ;  a  punk.  Shak. 

STROM'P^T,  a.    Like  a  strumpet:  false;  incon- 
tinent ;  unchaste.  Shak, 
t  STRUM' P^T,  v.a.  To  debauch  ;  to  whore.  Shuk. 

STRUM'STROm,  n.  A  noisy  musical  instrument ; 
—  so  called  from  its  sound.  Dumpier. 

STRUNG,  t.  &  p.  from  string.     Sec  Stkino.  Gai/. 

STRON'TAIN,  m.  a  tape  made  of  coarse  worsted, 
less  than  an  inch  broad.     [Scot.]         Jamieson. 

STROse,  n.  A  long  craft  used  for  transport  on 
the  inland  waters  of  Russia.  Simmonds. 

STRUT,  V  n.  [Ger  strotzen.  —  ''Perhaps  from 
straitght,  past  part    of  stretch."    Richardson.] 

[i.  STRUTTED  ;  pp    STRt'TTIXG,  STRUTTED.] 

1.  To  walk  with  affected  dignity ;  to  stride 
pompously  ;  to  swell  with  stateliness. 

Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  and  sti-ut  iu  his  gait?   ^lak. 

2.  To  swell;  to  protuberate. 

As  thy  ftrttttinq  bags  witli  money  rise, 

Tlie  love  of  gain  is  ot  equal  size.  Jiryden. 

STRUT,  n.  1.  An  affectation  of  stateliness  or 
dignity  in  walking  ;  a  pompous  stride. 

Certain  gentlemen,  by  smirking  countenances  and  an  un- 
gainly ftrut  in  their  walk,  have  got  preferment.  Swift. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  placed  obliquely 
in  the  framed  part  of  a  building,  serving  to  keep 
a  main  beam  in  its  proper  situation;  —  called 
also  brace,  and  stretching-piece.  Britton. 

STrC-TH{-6'NE§,  n  pi.  [Gr.  «Trpou9-Js,  a  bird; 
b  neyiif  arpoviloi,  the  great  bird,  the  ostrich.] 
{Ortiifh.)  An  order  of  birds  incapable  of  flight, 
with  very  short  wings,  and  long,  strong  legs, 
including  the  family  StnUhiouidce.  Gray. 

STRU-THl-OJ^' I-D.SR,  n.  pi.  [See  Struthi- 
OXES.]  (Oriiith.)  A  family  of  birds,  including 
the  sub-families  Struthionina,  Apteryginee,  and 
OtidincB ;  ostriches.  Gray. 

STRU-TJII-O-m' J^.m,  n. 
pi.  [See"  Struthio- 
NES.]  (Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of  the 
order  Struthioiies  and 
family  Struthionidce ; 
ostriches. 

STrO'THI-oC'S,  «.     [Gr. 
arpoidiios  ;      arpovOof,    a 
bird  ;  L.  strutheus.]    Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
the  ostrich.  Brande. 

STROt'T^R,  n.    One  who  struts  Todd. 

BTRffT'TJNG.n.  The  act  of  one  that  struts.  CooA. 

STRUT'T(NG-LY,  ad.    With  a  strut ;  vauntingly. 

STrO'vITR,  n.  (Mw)  A  crystalline  mineral 
found  in  guano  from  Saldanha  Bay,  coast  of  Af- 
rica, and  composed  chiefly  of  phosphoric  acid, 
magnesia,  oxide  of  ammonium,  and  water.ZJawa. 

STRYCH'NI-A,  n.  (Chem.)  A  solid,  crystalline, 
inodorous,  bitter,  and  very  poisonous  alkaloid, 
obtained  from  several  species  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Strychnos,  and  principally  from  the  seeds 
of  Strychnos  ?tU3:  vomica ;  ~-r  csAed  also  strych- 
nine. Diinglison. 

STRYeH'NlNE,  n.  Strychnia.  —  See  Strychnia. 

STUB,  n.  [A.  S.  sti/b,stybb;  Frs.  stobbe;  Dan, 
atub  ;  Sw.  atiibbe  ;  Icel.  stubbr,  stubbi.] 

1.  A  thick,  short  stock,  left  when  the  rest  is 
cut  off;  the  stump  of  a  tree 

Upon  cutting  down  an  old  timber  tree,  the  tttA  hath  put 
out  sometimes  a  tree  ot  another  kind.  lUicon. 

2.  A  log ;  a  block   ''  Stocks  and  stubs  "  Milton. 

STUB,»  a    [l.  stubbed  ;y?)t7.STURBINO,STrRnED.] 

1.  To  force  up ,  to  extirpate  ,  to  eradicate  ; 
to  grub  up  ;  —  frequently  with  iip 

He  sUOin  up  edible  roots  out  of  the  ground.  Gi-ew. 

2  To  Strike,  as  the  toes,  agiinst  some  object 
in  walking  or  ruiinmg,     [U.  S  ]  Barilett. 

STCB'BED,  a.     1.  Truncated  ;  snort  and  thick. 

Against  a  attibbed  tree  he  reels.  Zh-ayttm. 


Struthus  camelus. 


2.  t  Hardy  ;  stout.  "  The  hardness  of  stubbed, 
vulgar  constitutions."  Bp.  Berkeley. 

STUB'B{;d-NESS,  n.  State-of  being  stubbed.  Bai. 

STUB'B|-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  stubby.  Clarke. 

STUB'BLE  (stub'bl),-  »?..  [Dim.  of  stub.  Richard- 
son. —  From  L.  stipula,  ja.  stalk,  a  stem.  Me- 
naf/e.1  The  root  ends  of  the  stalks  of  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  and  other  grains  or  grasses,  left  in  the 
field  standing  as  they  grew,  after  having  been 
reaped  by  the  sickle  or  scythe.  Brande. 

STUB'BLED  (stiib'bld),  a.     1.  fStubbed.  Skelton. 
2.  Covered  with  stubble.  Gay 

STUB'BLE-G66se  (stub'bl-gos),  n.  A  goose  fed 
among  stubble.  Chaucer. 

STUB'BLE-RAKE  (siub'bl-rak),  n.  A  rake  for 
gathering  stubble.  Wright. 

STUB'BORN,  a.  [Minsheu  derives  this  word  from 
stout-born ;  Junius  from  the  Gr.  cm(iap6i,  thick, 
stout,  sturdy;  and  Lye,  from  the  .  preceding 
stub ;  the  last  appears  the  more  probable  — 
stubb',  slubber,  stubberen,  stubbern,  stubborn. 
Richardsmi.] 

1.  Hard  to  be  moved ;  obstinate ;  inflexible ; 
unyielding;  wilful;  headstrong;  contumacious. 

He  believed  he  had  so  humbled  the  garrison,  that  they 
would  be  no  longer  so  ftvbbom.  Clarendon. 

2.  Persisting ;  persevering ;  steady. 

All  this  is  to  be  had  only  from  the  epistles  themselves  with 
stubborn  attention  and  more  than  common  application. iocAe. 

3.  Stiff;  not  pliable  ;  not  easily  bent ;  firm. 

Take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak.  Dryden. 

4.  Harsh ;  rough ;  rugged. 

We  will  not  oppose  any  thing  that  is  hard  and  itvbbom, 
but  by  a  soft  answer  deaden  their  force.  Burnet. 

Syn.  —  See  Obstinacy. 

STUB'BORN-LY,  ad.  In  a  stubborn  manner ;  ob- 
stinately ;  inflexibly  ;  wilfully.  Locke. 

STUB'BORN-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  stub- 
born ;  obstinacy  ;  contumacy  ;  inflexibility. 

He  chose  a  course  least  subject  to  envy,  between  stifT  stub- 
bornness and  filthy  flattery.  Hayward. 

Syn.  —  See  Contumacy,  Obstinacy. 

STUB'BY,  a.    Full  of  stubs  ;  stubbed.  Greio. 

STUB'-MOR-TJSE,  n.  A  mortise  that  does  not 
pass  through  the  timber  mortised.  Loudon. 

STUB'-NAIL,  n.  A  nail  broken  off;  a  short, 
thick  nail.  Simmonds. 

STUCCO,  n.  [It.  stucco  ;  Sp.  estttco  ;  Fr.  stuc.  — 
From  its  being  a  composition  stuck  or  fixed 
upon  walls.  Tooke.']  A  fine  plaster  for  covering 
walls,  and  for  interior  decorations,  usually 
made  of  pulverized  marble  and  gypsum.  IVeale. 

STOc'CO,  v.  a.  [It.  stuceare]  [i.  stuccoed  ; 
pp.  stuccoing,  stuccoed.]  To  overlay  or  cov- 
er with  stucco  ;  to  plaster  with  stucco. 

The  apartment  at  the  end  is  very  warmly  stuccoed  with 
moss  and  hay.  Goldimith. 

STUa'COED  (stuk'k5d),  p.  a.  Covered  or  overlaid 
with  stucco.     ''  Stuccoed  walls."  Cotcper. 

STUC'CO-5R,n.     One  who  stuccoes.  Wright. 

STUCK,  i.  &  p.  from  stick.     See  Stick.  Addison. 

t  STUCK,  n.    A  thrust.  Shak. 

j^»Ft  is  a  corruption  of  stock,  itself  abbreviated 
from  stockado.     JVares. 

STUC'KLE  (stuk'kl;,  7i.     A  stook.         Ainsworth. 

STUD,  n.  [A.  S.  studu;  Unt.  stvt ;  Ger.  strtze; 
Dan.  sftte;  Sw.  st  tta  ;  Icel.  stytta.  —  Ir.  slid.'] 

1.  A  piece  of  timber  inserted  in  a  sill  to  sup- 
port a  beam  ;  a  post  or  prop.  Weale. 

2.  A  nail  with  a  large  head  driven  in  work 
chiefly  for  ornament ,  an  ornamental  knob. 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  bnds. 

Witli  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs.  Raleigh. 

8.  An  ornamental  button,  link,  or  catch  for  a 
shirt  bosom.  Simmonds. 

STUD,  n.  [A.  S.  stnd\  Old  Ger.  stout ;  Ger.  stute, 
a  mare  ;  Dan.  stodhest.  stallion  ;  Sw.  sto,  a  mare  ; 
Icel.  stedda,  a  mare. — Gael,  steud,  a  steed.]  A 
collection  of  breeding  horses  aijd  mares  ;  —  also 
the  place  where  they  are  kept.  Davies. 

In  the  ftudu  of  Ireland,  where  care  is  taken,  we  see  horses 
bred  of  excellent  shape,  vigor,  and  size.  Temple. 

STtJD,  r.  a.  [i.  studded  ;  pp.  studding,  stud- 
ded.]    To  adorn  with  studs  or  knobs. 

Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl.        S/iak. 


t  STUD'D5R-Y,  n  A  place  where  a  stud  of  horses 
is  kept.  Holinshcd. 

STUD'DING-SAIL,  n.  (N'aut.)  A  light  sail  ret 
outside  of  a  square  sail,  on  a  boom  rigged  out 
from  the  yard.  Dana. 

STU'D^NT,  n.  [L.  studeo,  studens,  to  be  zealous, 
to  apply  one's  self  to  learning. — See  Study.] 

1.  One  who  studies  or  examines, — particu- 
larly one  given  to  books  ;  a  bookish  man. 

Keep  a  gamester  from  dice,  and  a  good  student  from  his 
book.  Shak. 

2.  One  engaged  in  study  in  a  literary  institu- 
tion ;  a  scholar ;  as,  "  A  student  of  a  college." 

Syn.—  See  Scholar. 

STU'OgNT-SHIP,  n.    State  of  a  student.  A.  Phil. 

STUD'-IIORSE,  n  [A  S,  stod-hors.']  A  breed- 
ing horse  ;  a  stallion.  Knotoles. 

STUD'IED  (stud 'id),  p.  a.  1.  Closely  or  carefully 
examined  ;  carefully  read ,  —  premeditated. 

2.  Versed  in  any  study  or  branch  of  learning ; 
qualified  by  study  ;  learned. 

Some  man  reasonably  studied  in  the  law.  £acon. 

3.  t  Having  any  particular  inclination. 

A  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied  as  to  remember 
so  weak  a  composition.  iiliak. 

STUD'(ED-LY,  ad.     In  a  studied  manner.     Todd. 
STUD'l-gR,  n.    One  who  studies  ;  a  student,  [r.] 

Lipsius  was  a  great  studier  of  the  stoical  philosophy.  Tillotson. 

STU'DI-6,  n.;  pi.  sTff'Di-d^.  [It.]  A  study ; 
—  the  office  or  work-shop  of  an  artist. 

Studios  tor  painters  are  erected  [in  Rome]  t)n  the  tops  of 
houses,  the  lower  rooms  of  which  are  let  to  sculptors.  Bryant. 

II  STU'Dl-OUS  [stu'de-us,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.  ; 
stu'jus,  ;S. ;  stu'dytis,  E.  K. ;  stu'de-us  or  stu'je-us, 
IF.] ,  a.  [L.  studiostis ;  It.  studioso  ;  Sp.  estudi- 
oso ;  Fr.  studieux.] 

1.  Zealous;  assiduous;  diligent;  eager. 

Studious  to  find  new  friends  and  new  allies.  TickelU 

_  2.  Devoted  to  study,  books,  or  learning ; 
given  to  contemplation  ;  contemplative ;  medi' 
tative ;  thoughtful ;  reflective. 

The  studious  and  contemplative  part  of  mankind.    Locke. 

3.  Attentive  ;  careful ;  zealous  ;  —  with  of. 

Studious  of  pious  and  venerable  antiquity.  IVhite. 

4.  Suitable  for  study  or  contemplation,     [r.] 

To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale.  Jlilton. 

||STU'Dl-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  studious  manner; 
diligently  ;  zealously  ;  eagerly ;  attentively. 

AH  of  them  studiously  cherished  the  memory  of  their  hon- 
orable extraction.  Atterbury. 

II  STU'Dl-OUS-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  studious. 

STUD'-WORK  (-wurk),  n.  (Masonry.)  A  wall 
built  between  studs  or  quarters.  Crabb. 

STUD'Y,  n.  [L.  stiidium  ;  studeo,  to  be  eager  or 
zealous  ;  It.  studio ;  Sp.  estudio  ;  Old  Fr.  estude ; 
Fr.  etude.'] 

1.  Application  of  the  mind  to  a  subject ;  con- 
tinued attention  ;  meditation  ;  investigation  ;  re- 
search ;  —  in  a  restrictive  sense,  application  of 
the  mind  to  books  and  learning. 

Just  men  they  seemed,  and  all  their  studti  bent 

To  worship  God  aright  and  know  his  works.  Milton. 

Without  study  this  art  is  not  attained.  Ilolyday. 

During  the  whole  time  of  his  abode  in  the  nniversity, 

Hammond  generally  spent  thirteen  hours  of  the   day  in 

study.  Fell. 

2.  A  studious  mood  ;  absorption  of  the  mind 
in  meditation  ;  deep  cogitation  ;  perplexity. 

The  King  of  Castile,  a  little  confused  and  in  astudy,  said. 
That  can  I  not  do  with  my  honor.  Bacon. 

3.  The  pursuit  or  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
literature,  or  learning  ;  learning. 

Studtes  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  ability.  The 
chief  use  fordelight  is  in  privateness  and  retiring;  for  orna- 
ment, is  in  discourse:  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and 
disposition  of  business. .  .  .  Crafty  men  contemn  studies:  sim- 
ple men  admire  them:  and  wise  men  use  them, for  they  teach 
their  own  use.  Bacon. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Bacon  had  added  some  hints 
as  to  the  niode  of  study.  H'hately, 

Beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet 
and  still  air  of  delightful  studies.  Milton. 

4.  Subject  of  study  or  attention. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  . . .  are  her  daily  study.  Law. 

5.  An  apartment  appropriated  to  study. 

Let  all  studies  and  libraries  be  towards  the  east.       Wotton. 

6.  {Fine  Arts.)  A  finished  sketch  from  nature, 
generally  intended  to  aid  in  the  composition  of 
a  larger  and  more  important  work,  or  as  a  me- 
morial of  some  particular  object  for  future  use, 
or  to  facilitate  drawing  or  composition. 
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AtinRta  hexl  or  flsure,  ifterwanli  '.ntroduecd  In  •  laifD 
work,  wiiuld  be  tcmicJ  a  irfii////  fur  (hat  wcirlc:  >  tree,  a  sroup 
of  plant*,  tic,  vrnuld  be  a  uluili/  fur  a  liuidwape.         FairhoU. 

Syn.  —  See  Attention. 

CTOd'Y,  t;.  n.  [L.  studio;  It.  studiare;  Sp.  extn- 
rfifir;' Old  Yr.  estudier;  Fr  c^Mrft'w.]     [t.  sriu- 

lEV;  pp.  STIDYIXO,  STIUIKI).] 

1.  To  apply  the  mind;  to  think  with  close  ap- 
plication ;  to  meditate  attentively  ;  to  reflect. 

1  Ibund  a  moral  tlrst.  and  then  rtudieil  fur  a  fable.      Swi/t. 

2.  To  be  zealous  ;  to  endeavor  diligently. 

Study  to  be  quiet  and  do  your  own  businesa.       1  Tlietf.  Iv.  II. 

3.  To  apply  one's  self  to  learning  or  to  books. 

STfrD'Y,  V.  a.  1.  To  apply  the  mind  to  ;  to  labor 
to  understand ;  to  learn  by  application ;  to 
search  into. 

For  nothlnir  lovelier  can  he  fbund 
In  woman  than  to  Wii'///  houaehold  good. 
And  good  worka  in  her  huiband  to  promote.      Uillon. 
You  could,  for  a  nerd,  ttutly  a  speech  of  aome  dozen  linea, 
which  I  would  aet  down.  S/itU: 

2.  To  consider  attentively ;  to  examine  close- 
ly or  carefully  ;  to  scrutinize. 

You  have  ttiulieil  every  apot  of  ground  in  Flandera  which 
haa  twen  the  accna  of  battica  and  aiegea.  Dri/den. 

Syn.  —  See  Learn. 

8TUD'Y-Ing,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  studies. 

STU  'FjI,  n.  [It.,  a  stove.]  A  jet  of  steam  issu- 
ing from  a  fissure  in  a  volcanic  region  at  a  tem- 
perature often  above  the  boiling  point.      Lt/ell. 

STfJFF,  n.     [Dut.  slof,  stoffe,  stuff;  Ger.  staff; 
Dan.  stof;  Sw.stoft,  dust.  —  It.  sto^'a,  stuff;  Sp. 
e«<o/a,  quilted  stuff;  Old  Fr.  estojfe;  Fr.  etoffe.'] 
1.  A  mass  of  matter  indefinitely  ; — the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  any  thing  is  made. 

The  workman  on  his  i^uff  his  akill  doth  show. 


Caesar  ha  h  wept: 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  aternerg^q^. 


D.tviex. 
Shak. 


2.  Furniture ;  goods. 

He  took  away  locka,  and  gave  away  the  king's  ttuff.Uai/ward. 

3.  Essence ;  essential  part,     [u.] 


Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  fiujt'  o"  the  conscience 
To  do  no  contrived  murder. 


Shak. 


4.  Any  mixture  or  medicine  ;  a  potion. 

A  certain  fluff,  which,  being  taken,  would  seize 

The  present  power  of  lite.  Shak. 

5.  A  woven  or  texile  fabric  ;  cloth. 

Let  us  turn  the  woola  of  the  land  into  cloths  and  «(i{/7>  of 
our  own  growth.  Bacon. 

6.  Matter  or  thing,  in  contempt;  trash. 

O.  proper  fluff  I 
This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear.  Shak. 

7.  {^Nattt.)  Any  composition  or  melted  mass, 
as  turpentine  or  resin,  used  to  smear  or  pay  the 
sides,  bottom,  or  masts  of  a  ship.        Mar.  Diet. 

STOfF,  v.  a.     [Old  Fr.  estoffer ;  Fr.  itoffer.  —  Sec 
Stuff, M.l  [t.STirFFED; p/;.stiffing, stuffed.] 

1.  To  fill  very  full  with  any  thing  ;  to  stov/  or 
pack  with  any  thing ;  to  crowd ;  to  cram  ;  to  feed. 

This  cook  drew  hazel-boughs  adown. 

And  stuffed  her  apron  wide  with  nuts  so  brown.         Oay. 

2.  To  thrust  in  ;  to  stow  or  pack  closely. 

Put  roses  in  a  glass  with  a  narrow  mouth,  ttvffing  them 
close  together,  but  without  bruising.  Bacon 

3.  To  fill  by  being  put  into  any  thing. 

With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load, 

And  iron  bowels  »tvtff  the  dark  abode.  Dryden. 

4.  To  swell  out  by  putting  something  in. 

Should  with  a  swelling  dropsy  stuff  thy  skin.      Dryden. 

5.  To  fill  with  any  thing  superfluous. 

It  is  not  usual,  among  the  best  patterns,  to  ntxiff  the  report 
of  particular  lives  with  matter  of  publie  record.  Wolton. 

6.  To  affect  with  some  impediment  in  an  or- 
gan of  sense. 

\  »m  ttuffed,  co\i*\n;  I  cannot  smell.  Shak. 

7.  To  fill,  as  meat,  with  seasoning  or  some- 
thing of  high  relish. 

She  went  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit  Shak. 

8.  To  form  by  stuffing. 

An  eastern  king  put  a  jud'/e  to  death  tor  an  iniquitous 
sentence,  and  ordered  his  hide  to  be  stuffed  into  a  cushion 
and  placed  upon  the  tribunal.  Swi/'t. 

STUFF,  V.  n.    To  feed  gluttonously;  to  cram. 

Taught  harmless  man  to  cram  and  stuff.  Swffl 

STOfFKD  (stOft),  ;;.  a.   Filled  very  full ;  crowded. 

erUFF  ING,  n.     1.  Act  of  filling  very  full.    Hale. 

2.  I'hat  by  which  any  thing  is  filled.       Hale. 

3.  Relishing  ingredients  put  into  meat. 

Arrach  leaves  arc  very  good  in  pottage  and  sti^ffings.  Mortimer. 

STCiFF'JNG-BOX,  m.     A  small  box  at  the  top  of 


the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine,  stuffed  with  a 
wadding  of  hemp  and  tallow,  intended  to  keep 
the  orifice  arouna  the  piston-rod  steam  tight ;  — 
a  cavity  in  the  orifice  made  for  any  sliding  rod, 
holding  some  elastic  substance  smeared  with 
grease  and  pressed  upon  the  rod,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  steam  or  of  air.  Tomlinson. 

STOf'FY.o.  1.  Stout;  resolute.  [Scot.]  Jamieson. 
2.  Angry;  sulky  ;  obstinate.  [Colloquial, U.S.] 

tSTUKE,  t8T0cK,n.     Stucco  Bailey. 

STOLL,  n.  (Mining.)  An  arch  of  boards  serving 
to  protect  tlie  miner  from  falling  stones.  Ansted. 

STOLM,  n.  A  shaft  used  to  drain  a  mine.  Bailey. 

STU  LP,  n.  A  stout  post  driven  into  the  ground 
for  any  purpose.     [Local,  Eng.]  Ualliwell. 

STUL-Tj-FI-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  stultifying; 
a  making  foolish.  Sydney  Smith. 

STOl'TI-FI-PR,  n.    One  who  stultifies.     Clarke. 

STUL'T|-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  siuUtis,  foolish,  and/rtcib, 
to  make.]      [{.stultified  ; /p.  stult/fyino, 

STULTIFIED.] 

1.  To  make  or  to  prove  foolish.  Johnson. 

2.  (Law.)  To  make  or  declare  to  be  insane. 

It  Is  a  general  rule  in  the  English  law  that  a  man  shall  not 
lie  permitted  to  slultify  himsein  that  is.  he  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  plead  his  insanity  to  avoid  a  contract.  Buuvier. 

STUL-TlL'Q-aUENCE,  »».  [L.  stultilotptentia  ; 
sitiUtis,  foolish,  and  lo^uentia,  a  talking  J  Fool- 
ish talk  ;  a  silly  babbling,     [r.]  Bailey. 

STl  L-TlL'Q-aUY,  n.  [L.  stultiloquium.']  Fool- 
ish talk  or  discourse ;  stultiloquence.  [u.] 
"  StuUiloquy  or  talking  like  a  fool."  Bp.  Tayhr. 

t  STUL'TY,  «.     [L.  stuUua.]    Foolish.     Chaucer. 

STUM,  n.  [From  Dut.  stom,  Ger.  stum,  dumb, 
or  Dut.  stomp,  blunt,  obtuse.  Skinner.  —  The 
past  part,  of  A.  S.  styman,  to  steam.  Tooke.  — 
Supposed  to  be  contracted  from  L.  tnustum, 
must.    Johnson.] 

1.  Unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  ;  wine  that 
has  not  fermented  ;  must ;  —  frequently  mixed 
with  vapid  wines  to  renew  fermentation.  Paley. 

2.  Wine  revived  by  a  new  fermentation 
through  the  influence  of  must  Hudibras. 

STUM,  V.  a.     1.    To  mix  with  stum,  as  wine,  to 

raise  a  new  fermentation  ;  to  stoom.        Floyer. 

2.    To  fumigiite  with  burning  sulphur,  as  a 

cask.    "  Stummed  casks."  C.  Richardson. 

STUM'BLE,  17.  n.  [Junitis  infers  that  to  ctumhle 
is  to  strike  against  a  stump,  rising  or  projecting 
from  the  surface.  Richardson.]    [i'.  stumbled  ; 

pp.  STUMBLING,  STUMBLED.] 

1.  To  trip  or  fall  in  walking  or  running ;  to 
make  a  false  step  ;  to  stagger  after  a  false  step. 

His  steed  no  longer  bears  ihe  rein. 
But  stwn/ik.^  o'er  the  heap  his  hand  had  slain.        Prior. 
Methought  that  Gloster  stumbled.  Shak. 

2.  To  slide  into  crimes  or  blunders ;  io  err. 
That  they  may  stumble  on  and  deeper  foil.         Milton. 

3.  To  Strike  against  by  chance ;  to  light  on 
by  chance  ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

Forth  as  she  waddled  in  the  brake. 
A  gray  goose  stumbled  on  a  snake.  Smart. 

Many  of  the  greatest  inventions  have  been  accidentally 
stwnttled  upon  by  men  busy  and  inquisitive.  Jiay. 

STUM'BLE,  V.  a.  1.  To  cause  to  ^tumble  ;  to  cause 
to  take  a  false  step ;  to  obstruct  in  progress ; 
to  make  to  trip,  stop,  or  stagger. 

False  and  dazzling  Area  to  stum'  e  men.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  to  boggle ;  to  confound ;  to  con- 
fuse ;  to  puzzle  ;  to  embarrass- 

If  one  illitemte  man  was  5(uniMe</, 't  was  likely  othen  of  hit 
form  would  be  ao  too.  Fell. 

STCjM'BLE,  n.    1.  A  trip  or  fals^  step  in  walking 

or  running.  Johnson. 

2.  A  blunder;  an  error  ;  a  failure. 

One  stumble  is  enough  to  dcfkce  the  "haracter  of  an  honors 

able  lifk.  V  Estrange. 

STUM'BLgR,  n.    One  who  stumbles.        Herbert. 

STOM'BLING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  stumbles  ; 
a  tripping  ;  a  blundering  ;  a  stumble. 

STOMBLING-BLftCK,  )  „.  Something  that  caus- 

STUM'BLING-STONE,  J  es  stumbling;  cause  of 

error ;  cause  of  offence.  Sir  T-  More. 

PTf/M  BL|NG-LY,  nrf.  In  a  stumbling  manner; 
with  failure;  blunderingly.  Sidney. 


8Tf)MP,  n.  [Dut.  stomp;  Ger.  ttunip/;  Dan.  ^ 
Sw.  stump.] 

1.  The  part  of  any  solid  body  remaining  htt.'X 
the  rest  is  cut  or  taken  away  ;  a  stub  of  a  tree. 

He  through  the  bushes  aerambleai 

A  sluiiii>  Uuth  trip  him  la  his  pace.  Drayton, 

2.  The  part  remaining  from  which  a  limb  or 
other  part  has  been  amputated  or  removed ;  as, 
"  The  stump  of  a  leg" ;  "  The  stump  of  a  tooth." 

3.  pi.  Legs ;  as,  "  Stir  your  stumps."  Bnxkett. 

4.  A  thin  post  used  at  cricket.        Simmonds. 
6.  An  artist's  soft  pencil  or  rubber,  especially 

a  thick  layer  of  strong  paper,  made  round  and 
cut  to  a  point,  similar  to  a  black-lead  pencil, 
used  for  rubbing  down  harsh  lines  in  pencil  or 
crayon  drawing,  or  rubbing  solid  tints  on  paper 
from  colors  in  powder.  FatrhoU. 

{^^  To  take  the  stump,  or  to  stump  it,  \o  make  clec- 
lioiieerinK  Hfieeches  from  a  stiiiiip  or  oilier  elevsitioa  : 
—  a  term  borrowed  from  the  liackwiiodi  in  the  UnileJ 
States,  wliere  the  Hliiinp  of  a  tree  Kumetimes  aiipplios 
the  place  of  a  riwtnini  ur  platrorm  for  llie  ipeaker  ; 
and  the  sfieakers  are  Hlyled,  in  cant  language,  stump- 
speakers  ur  stump-orators,  and  their  pernirmancM 
slump-speeches  or  stump -orations. 

To  stir  one^s  stumps,  to  set  alioiit  any  tiling  expe- 
ditiously. [Viilfiar.]  Halliirfll.  —  To  be  put  to  otu'e 
stumps,  to  be  put  to  a  hard  shift.     HaJtitteU. 

STCMP,  v.  a.  [Dut.  stompeu,  to  stump,  to  blunt; 
Dan.  itumpe,  to  curtail ;  Sw.  stympa,  to  muti- 
late.]     [j.  stumped;  pp.  STUMPING,  STUMPED.] 

1.  To  lop ;  to  cut.  "  The  stumped  toe."  More. 

2.  To  challenge :  —  to  puzzle.  [Vulgar,  U.  S.] 

STOMP,  tJ.  n.     1.  To  brag;  to  boast.  Bailey. 

2.  To  move  like  one  with  his  limbs  cut  down 
to  a  stump ;  to  walk  about  stiffly,  heavily,  or 
clumsily.    [Low.]  fodd. 

To  stump  it,  to  make  electioneering  speeches  ;  to 
take  the  stump.  [Low,  V.  S.]  —  To  stump  up,  to  pay 
cash.  [Local  ana  low.]  Hallirell. —  To  stump  out, 
to  knock  down  the  stump  at  wicket.     Clarke. 

STOMP'APE,  n.  Timber  in  trees  standing. 
[A  term  used  in  Maine,  U.  S.]  Chaiuiter. 

STOMP'PR,  n.  One  who  stumps :  —  a.boaster.  Ash 

ST0MP'1-n£sS,  n.  State  of  being  stumpy. C/arit*?. 

STUMP'Y,  a.    T.  Full  of  stumps,  or  resembling 

stumps  :  —  hard  ;  stiff;  strong.  Granger. 

2.  Short  and  thick  ;  stubby.     [Low.]      Todd. 

STUN,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  stunian,  to  strike  against,  to 
stun  ;  Ger.  stannen,  to  be  astonished.  —  L.  at' 
tono,  to  thunder  at,  to  stun  ;  ad,  at,  and  toiio, 
to  thunder  ;  Old  Fr  esfonner,  to  astonish  ;  Fr. 
rtowne/,  to  astonish.]  [i.  stunned; />p.  stun- 
ning, stunned.] 

X  To  make  senseless  or  dizzy  by  a  blow  on 
the  head  ;  to  dull  or  deaden  the  sense  or  sensa- 
tions of,  by  a  blow,  or  as  by  a  blow. 

One  hung  a  poleaxe  at  his  saddle-bow. 

And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe.  Drydem. 

2.  To  confound  or  dizzy  with  noise ;  to  stu- 
pefy, as  the  sense  of  hearing,  by  noise.  "  Too 
strong  a  noise  stuns  the  ears."  Cheyne. 

STOng,  1.  &  p.  from  sting.    See  Stino. 

STONK  (stfingk),  i.  &  p.  from  stink.     See  Stink. 

STCiNNED  (stand),  p.  a.  Made  senseless  by  a 
blow  ; — applied  to  one  who,  in  conseauence  of 
a  fall  or  other  accident,  has  receivea  such  a 
concussion  of  the  brain  as  to  deprive  him,  for  a 
time,  of  his  reason  or  senses.  Dunglison. 

STCN'N^R,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  stuns. 

STON'NING,  p.  a.  That  stuns;  stupefying;  as, 
"  A  stunning  noise  " ;  "A  stunning  blow." 

STOnT,  r.  a.  [Icel.  sttinta.  —  "  Stttnt  is  stopped 
in  growth,  the  past  part,  of  A.  S.  sttntan,  to 
stop."  Tooke.]  [i.  stunted  ;  pp.  stunting, 
STUNTED.]  To  hinder  from  growth;  to  stop 
the  growtn  of ;  to  stint.  "  This  usage  stunted 
the  girl."  ArbuihnoL 

STCnt,  n.    1.  A  check  in  growth.  Forby. 

2.  An  animal  or  thing  stunted.     Richardson. 

3.  A  young  whale  two  years  old,  which,  hav- 
ing been  weaned,  is  lean,  and  yields  little  blub- 
ber. Simmonds. 

Hindered  in  growth  ;  as,  "  A 


STONT'^D,  p.  n.     Hindered! 
stunted  child  "  ;  "A  stunted 


STC'NT'^D-n£S9,  n.    The  state  of  being  stunted 
or  hindered  in  growth.  Stmart. 
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STUPE,  n.  [Gr.  <rr{xmtj,  ort/Ttri,  tow;  L.  stuppa, 
stupa,  tow.]  {Med.)  Cloth;  tow  or  other  mate- 
rial used  in  fomentations. 

And  get  your  plasters  and  your  warm  !i/H;)e.t  ready.  Beau.  t(  Fl. 

A  flannel  or  other  article  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  plain  or 

medicated,  applied  to  a  part,  is  a  ntupe.  DungtinoM. 

STC'PE,  f.  a.  To  foment;  to  dress  with  stupes. 
"  I  stuped  the  ulcer."  Wiseman. 

STUPE,  n.    A  stupid  person,     [r.]      Bickerstaff. 

STU-Pp-FAC'TION,  n.  [L.  stupefado,  stupefac- 
ttis,  to  stupefy  ;  It.  stiipefaziotw ;  Sp.  estupefa- 
cion ;  Fr.  stttpjfaction.]  . 

1.  The  act  of  stupefying  or  rendering  stupid. 

2.  The  state  of  being  stupefied ;  sluggishness 
of  mind  ;  dulness  ;  stupidity  ;  insensibility. 

All  resistance  of  the  dictates  of  conscience  brings  a  hard- 
ness and  stupefaction  upon  it.  South. 

STU-P?-FAC'TIVE,  a.  [It.  stttpefattivo ;  Sp. 
estupefactivo ;  Fr.  stup''_fnctif.]  That  causes 
stupefaction  or  insensibility ;  obstructing  the 
senses  ;   dulling  the  sense  of  feeling.        Bacon. 

STU-Pg-FAC'TIVE,  n.  That  which  stupefies;  an 
opiate,     [r.]  Bacon. 

STU'Pp-FIED,  7>.  a.  Made  stupid;  senseless  or 
sluggish  of  understanding ;  insensible. 

STCPp-FiED-NESS,  m.  The  state  of  being  stu- 
pefied ;  insensibility.  Boyle. 

STL"Pp-Fi-5R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  stu- 
pefies. Berkeley. 

STU'Pp-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  stupefado;  stttpeo  (Gr. 
TUTTTU},  to  Strike),  to  be  struck  senseless,  and 
facio,  to  make ;    It.  sttipefare ;  Fr.  stvp"Jier.'\ 

\i.   STIPEFIED  ;  pp.   STtPEFYINO,   STCPKFIED.J 

1.  To  make  stupid;  to  deprive  of  sensibility  ; 
to  cause  to  be  obtuse  or  sluggish  ;  to  dull. 

The  fumes  o(  drink  discompose  and  stupefy  the  brain  of  a 
man  overcharged  with  it.  South. 

2.  +To  deprive  of  material  motion. 

It  is  not  malleable ;  but  yet  it  is  not  fluent,  but  stupefied. 

Bacon. 

e^  This  word,  in  order  to  be  in  accordance  with 
its  etymology,  slioiild  obviously  be  spelt  stupefy. 
Tlie  words  stupefy,  stupefaction,  and  .-.tupefactire  are 
all  of  the  same  origin  ;  and  consistency  requires  tliat 
the  second  syllable  of  all  of  tlieni  should  be  spelt 
alike,  Johnson  spells  tlieni  thus,  stupefaction,  stupe- 
factire,  stupify ;  but  with  respect  to  the  last  he  says, 
"This  should  be  spelled  stupefii,  but  the  authorities 
are  against  it."  In  this  inconsistency  Johnson  has 
been  followed  by  nioiit  of  the  English  lexicographers. 
Usage  has  long  been,  and  it  still  is,  more  or  loss 
divided  ;  but  tlie  prevailing  usage  in  England  still 
appears  to  be  to  spell  this  word  stupify. 

STU'P?-FY-|NG,  p.  a.  That  stupefies  ;  stupefac- 
tive  ;  as,  "A  stupefying  potion  or  medicine." 

STU-PEN'DOyS,  a.  [L.  stiipendus ;  stupeo,tohe 
struck  senseless ;  It.  stupcndo ;  Sp.  estttpetido.] 
Wonderful;  amazing;  astonishing;  surprising. 

All  those  stupendous  acts  are  deservedly  the  subject  of  a 
history.  Clarendon. 

Sfg'"  By  an  inexcusable  negligence,  this  word  and 
tremendous  are  frequently  pronounced  as  if  written 
stupmdious  and  tremendious,  even  by  those  speakers 
who,  in  other  respects,  are  not  incorrect."     tfalker, 

STU-PEN'DOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  stupendous  or  won- 
derful manner.  Sandys. 

STU-PfiN'DOyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  stupendous ;  wonderfulness.  Ellis. 

STU'Pg-OUS,  a.  [L.  stupa,  tow.]  Covered  with 
long,  loose  scales,  like  tow  ;  stupose.  Maunder. 

STU'PID,  a.  [L.  stupidiis  ;  stupeo,  to  be  struck 
senseless ;  It.  stupido ;  Sp.  estupido ;  Fr.  stu- 
pide.\ 

1.  Wanting  sense,  sensibility,  or  apprehen- 
sion; void  of  understanding;  slow  of  apprehen- 
sion ;  dull ;  obtuse  ;  sluggish  ;  insensible. 

O  that  men  should  be  so  stnjiid  grown 
As  to  forsake  the  living  Uod!  Milton. 

No  man  who  knows  aught  can  be  so  stupid  to  deny  that  all 
'men  naturally  were  born  free.  Millon. 

2.  Made  or  performed  without  skill  or  gen- 
ius ;  dull ;  foolish.     "  !^tupid  rhymes."     Swift. 

STi;.pIn'l-TY,  n.  [L.  stvpiditas;  \t.  stupidith; 
Fr.  stupidii'^.]  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
stupid ;  want  of  perceptive  power ;  sluggish- 
ness of  understanding ;  dulness.  Dryden. 

6TU'P1D-Ly,  a«?.  In  a  stupid  manner ;  without 
understanding;  dully.  Dryden. 


STU'PID-NfiSS,  n.    Stupidity.  Bp.Hall. 

STU'Pl-FY,  V.  a.  To  make  stupid  ;  to  stupefy. — 
See  Stupefy.  Bacon. 

STUP'ING,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  applying 
the  stupe.  Dunglison. 

STU'POR,  n.  [L.]  Suspension,  or  great  dimi- 
nution, of  the  intellectual  faculties,  or  of  sensi- 
bility, often  amounting  to  lethargy ;  intellec- 
tual insensibility ;  numbness.  Arbuthnot. 

STU-POSE',  a.  [L.  stupa,  tow.]  {Bot.)  Com- 
posed of  matted  filaments.  Henslow. 

STU'PRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  stupro,  stupratu^.']  To 
ravish  ;  to  constuprate.    [r.]  Heywood. 

STIJ-PRA'TION,  n.  [L.  stupratio.']  Rape  ;  rav- 
ishment; constupration.     [r.]  Brmcne. 

STU'PRUM,  n.  [L.]  Stupration  ;  rape.  Dunglison. 

STU'Py-LOSE,  a.  [L.  s<?/pa,  tow.]  Covered  with 
coarse,  decumbent  hairs.  Maunder. 

STiJR'D{-LY,  ad.  In  a  sturdy  manner  ;  stoutly; 
hardily  ;  resolutely  ;  obstinately.  Donne. 

STiJR'DI-NESS,  n.     1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 

being  sturdy  ;  stoutness  ;  hardiness.        Locke. 

2.  Brutal  strength.  Johnson. 

STUR'Dy,  a.  [Old  Fr.  estmirdi;  Fr.  ttourdi, 
stunned,  astonished.  Skinner.  —  The  past  par- 
ticiple of  stir,  by  the  addition  of  ig  or  y.  Tooke.~\ 

1.  Hardy  ;  firm  ;  obstinate ;  dogged  ;  bold ;  — 
implying  a  degree  of  coarseness  or  rudeness. 

The  sturdii  kerns  in  due  subjection  stand.        Dryden. 
A  sturdy,  hardened  sinner.  Atterbury. 

2.  Strong  ;  lusty  ;  stout ;  robust ;  forcible. 

The  ill-apparelled  knight  now  had  gotten  the  reputation 
of  some  .■!<«/•(/(/ lout.  Sidney. 

He  was  not  of  any  delicate  contexture,  his  limbs  rather 
sturdy  than  dainty.  Wotton. 

Syn.  —  See  Robust. 

STUR'DY,  n.  A  disease  in  sheep  attended  by 
stupor  and  blindness.  Wright. 

STiJR'^EON  (stiir'jtin),  n.  [Low  L.  sturio,  stur- 
gio  ;  It.  storione ;  Sp.  esturion  ;  Fr.  esturgeon. 
—  Ger.  st"r.  —  From  A.  S.  stirian,  to  stir,  —  be- 
cause it  stirs  up  the  mud  as  it  swims.  Gesner."] 
(Ich.)  An 
acanthopte- 
rygious  fish 
having  free  .,. 

■11  1 .1  sturgeon. 

gills  and  the 

body  more  or  less  covered  with  bony  plates  in 

longitudinal  rows. 

jft^  The  common  sturgeon  {Acipenser  Sturio), 
most  abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
in  the  American  seas,  is  generally  about  six  feet  in 
length  ;  but  specimens  occasionally  occur  over  eigh- 
teen feet  long.  Its  body  is  long  and  slender,  gradu- 
ally tapering  towards  the  tail,  and  covered  throueh- 
out  the  whole  length  by  large,  bony  tubercles.  The 
flesh  is  white, delicate,  firm,  and  excellent  food  when 
fresh.  The  roe  of  the  female  furnishes  caviare,  and 
isinglass  is  made  from  the  air-bladder.     Baird. 

STU-Rl-6'NI-AN,  n.  (Teh.)  One  of  a  family  of 
cartilaginous  fishes,  of  which  the  sturgeon  is  the 
type.  Brande. 

STiJRK,  n.  [A.  S.  styrc.']  A  young  ox  or  heifer ; 
stirk.     [Local,  Eng.]  Bailey. 

STUR'm-D.m,  n.  pi.  [L.  sturnus,  a  starling.] 
(Ornith.)  A  family  of  conirostral  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres,  including  the  sub-families  Ptil- 
onorhynchinee,  Graculina,  Buphagince,  Sturni- 
viB,  Quiscalinte,  Icterinai,  and  Agelainm;  star 


lings, 

STUR-JvJ'J^'JE,n.pl.  [See 
STfRNinyE.]  (Ornith.)  A. 
sub-family  of  conirostral 
birds  of  the  order  Pas- 
seres  and  family  Sturni- 
dce ;  starlings.         Gray. 

STURT,»i.  (Mining.)  An  ex- 
traordinary profit  earned 
by  a  tributer.        Ansted. 

fSTur,v.n.    To  stutter. 


Gray. 


sturnus  vulgaris. 
Skelton. 


STUT'T^R,  V.  n.     [Dut.  stotteren  ;  Ger.  stnttem.] 

(i.  STlTTEREn  ;    pp.  STUTTERING,   STUTTERED.] 

To  speak  with  hesitation ;  to  hesitate  in  utter- 
ance or  speaking ;  to  stammer.  Swift. 
Syn.  —  See  Hesitate. 


t  STOt'T^R,  n.    A  stutterer.  Bacon. 

aTtJT'T^n,  n.    Stuttering.  Gent.  Mag. 

STUT'TipR-lgR,  n.     One  who  stutters.        Howell. 

STfJT'TgR-ING,  p.  a.    Hesitating  in  utterance 

or  speech ;  stammering. 
STUT'TgR-ING,  n.   The  act  of  one  who  stutters; 

stammering.  Dunglison. 

STUT'TgR-ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  stuttering  manner  ; 
with  stammering  speech.  Huloet. 

STY  (sti),  n.  [A.  S,  stige,  a  hog-pen  ;  stigcnd,  a 
tumor  on  the  eyelid.  —  A  sty  or  stian  on  the 
eye  is  in  A.  S,  stigend,  the  pres.  part,  of  stigan, 
to  ascend,  —  a  fity  for  pigs  is  stige,  past  partici- 
ple of  the  same  verb.    Richardson.'] 

1.  A  pen  or  house  for  swine  ;  hogsty.     Shak. 

2.  Any  place  literally  or  morally  fihhy. Milton. 

3.  (Med.)  A  small  inflammatory  tumor,  like  a 
boil,  near  the  free  edge  of  the  eyelids,  particu- 
larly near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  Dunglison. 

STY,  V.  a.    To  shut  up  in  a  sty.  Shak. 

t  STY,  V.  n.  [M.  Goth,  steiqan,  to  go ;  A.  S.  sty- 
gan,  stigan,  to  ascend.]     To  soar  ;  to  ascend. 

That  was  ambition,  rash  desire  to  sty.  Si,enser. 

STY'AN,  n.  A  sty  ;  stian.  —  See  Sty.  Dunglison. 

STY'CA,  n.  [A.  S.  stic]  A  Saxon  copper  coin 
of  the  value  of  half  a  farthing.  Leake. 

fSTY^'J-AL,  a.  \1j.  stygialis.]  Stygian.   Skelton. 

STY^'l-AN  (stTd'je-gm),  a.  [Gr.  Yri,^,  Xruyo?,  the 
river  Styx,  from  oTvyibi,  to  hate ;  L.  ktygius.'] 
Pertaining  to  the  Styx  ;  belonging  to  the  lower 
world ;  infernal ;  hellish  ;  diabolical.         Shak. 

The  .Slyffian  council  thus  dissolved,  and  forth 

In  order  came  the  grand  infernal  peers.  Milton. 

STYL-A-GAL'MA-IC,  a.  [Gr.  trrWoj,  a  column, 
and  ayalfin,  an  image.]  (Arch.)  Noting  fig- 
ures serving  as  columns.  Brande. 

STY'LAR,  a.    Relating  to  the  style  of  a  dial.  Sm. 

STYLE,  n.  [Gr.  (ttSP.o?,  a  pillar  ;  L.  stylus,  stilus  ; 
It.  stile  ;  Sp.  estilo  ;  Fr.  style,  stile.  —  It  is  prob- 
able the  L.  stilus  belongs  to  the  Gr.  arcXt^os,  a 
stalk.  Liddell  ^  Scott.'] 

1.  A  kind  of  pencil  used  by  the  Romans,  hav- 
ing one  end  sharp  for  writing  on  waxen  tablets, 
and  the  other  blunt  and  smooth  to  make  era- 
sures with. 

Hence,  "to  turn  the  style"  is  a  phrase  used  by  ancient 
writers,  signifying  to  make  corrections,  Brande. 

2.  Something  with  a  sharp  point,  as  a  graver, 
an  etching-needle,  surgeon's  probe,  Sic.Da.  <Sr  P. 

3.  The  distinctive  manner  of  writing  which 
belongs  to  each  author,  and  also  to  each  body 
of  writers,  allied  as  belonging  to  the  same 
school,  country,  or  age ;  manner  of  writing  or 
of  composition  ;  diction ;  phraseology. 

The  style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied;  that  of  Pope 
is  cautious  and  uniform.  Jolmson. 

Johnson's  style,  unfortunately,  is  particnlnrly  ea»y  of  imi- 
tation,even  by  writers  utterly  destitute  of  his  vigor  of  thought; 
and  such  imitators  are  intolerable.  Alip.  Whately. 

4.  Manner  of  speaking  appropriated  to  par- 
ticular characters  ;  manner  of  speaking ;  mode 
of  expression  ;  character  of  the  language  used. 

No  style  is  held  for  base  where  love  well  named  is.  Sidney. 

5.  Title  ;  appellation. 

The  king  pave  them  in  his  commission  the  style  eni  ap- 
pellation which  belonged  to  them.  Clarendon. 

6.  Course  of  writing;  train  of  remark,     [r.] 

To  gentle  Arcite  let  us  turn  our  style.  Dryden. 

7.  Manner ;  method ;  way ;  form  ;  mode  ;  fash- 
ion ;  as,  "  An  exhibition  conducted  in  fine  style." 

We  say  not  only,  «/;/fe  of  writing,  and  »/v/e  of  speaking, 
but  stiile  of  painting,  style  of  architecture,  style  of  dancing, 
sti/le  of  dress,  style  of  any  thing  in  wl:ich  form  or  manner  is 
conceived  to  be,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  expressive  M 
^te  or  sentiment.  J'-  O/c- 

8.  (Mus.)  That  cast  or  manner  of  composi- 
tion or  performance  on  which  the  effect  chiefly 
or  wholly  depends.  Moore. 

9.  (Fine  Arts.)  The  peculiar  manner  in  which 
an  artist  expresses  his  ideas,  exhibited  in  his 
choice  of  forms  and  mode  of  treating  them. 

Besides  the  individual  sti/le,  there  is  also  a  national  ftyle; 
for  instanee.  the  Egyptian,  the  Grecian;  the  style  of  GroiK 
art  at  particular  epochs,  as  that  of  Phidias.  J-airholt. 

10.  (Arch.)  Any  general  plan  or  particular 
fashion  of  building,  not  confined,  like  the  order, 
in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  various  parts, 
to  any  set  of  scientific  fules. 

The  Grecian  and  poman  styles  of  architecture.      Britton. 
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11.  {liot.)  The  part  of  a  pistil  which  raises 
the  Htijtnia  above  the  ovary.  Oraij. 

12.  {Dialling.)  The  line  whose  shadow  de- 
termines the  hour  ;  the  gnomon. Z>ai'ic«  if  Peck. 

13.  (Chion.)  A  manner  of  reckoning  time  ;  — 
used  in  reference  to  the  Julian  and  Gregorian 
calendar. 

fg-  The  manner  of  reckonine  time  accordinfc  to 
the  Julian  calendar  is  ternieii  Old  Stiilr,  and  that 
acrordinR  to  the  reformed  calendar  of  Gregory,  JWie 
Style.  According  to  the  calendar  instituted  hy  Julius 
Cssar,  in  the  45th  year  Itefore  Christ,  the  mean  year 
consists  of  36>^  days,  being  ahout  11  minutes  more  than 
a  tropical  year.  The  ditference  amounts  to  alH)ul  a  day 
in  130  years.  In  the  time  of  I'oiw  t;regory  XIIC.  the 
error  amounted  to  12  days.  The  latter,  assuming  for 
his  (ixed  point  of  departure  not  A.  U.  1,  but  the  year 
of  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  :J25,  reformed  the  calen- 
dar by  causing  10  days  to  be  dropped  in  l.'isa,  the  15th 
of  October  in  that  year  being  reckoned  immediately 
after  the  4th  ;  and  it  was  ordained  that  every  centes- 
imal year  (which  by  the  former  calendar  was  a  leap 
year)  should  be  a  common  year,  except  those  divisible 
by  4,  after  suppre8.-iinK  the  two  zeros  :  thus  1600  was 
a  leap  year  ;  1700  and  1800  common  years  ;  1900  will 
be  a  common  year,  9000  a  leap  year,  &c.  The  change 
was  adopted  immediately  in  all  Catholic  countries. 
In  England  "  the  change  of  style  "  took  place,  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  after  the  2d  of  September,  17.r2, 
eleven  nominal  days  being  then  struck  out,  tlio  last 
day  of  Old  Style  being  the  2d,  and  the  first  of  JVcio 
Style  (the  next  day)  tlie  14tli  instead  of  the  3d,  and 
the  legal  year,  which  had  previously  been  held  to 
begin  with  the  25th  of  March,  was  made  to  begin 
with  the  first  of  January.  The  Gregorian  and  the 
tropical  year  so  nearly  coincide  in  length  that  tlie 
difference  in  3000  years  amounts  to  less  than  one  day. 
The  old  style,  which  is  adhered  to  only  by  Russia  and 
Greece,  now  ditTers  12  days  from  the  new.    Herschd. 

Bjn.  — Style  (Gr.  (rrvXii;),  from  its  etymology, 
would  naturally  be  applied  only  to  written  composi- 
tion ;  and  diction  (L.  dictio)  to  what  is  spoken.  They 
are  both,  however,  applied  to  the  manner  both  of 
writing  and  speaking;  yet,  more  commonly,  to  what 
is  written.  Style  expresses  much  more  than  diction. 
The  terms  phrase  and  phraseology  are  applied  as  often 
to  what  is  spoken  as  to  what  is  written.  Phrase 
respects  single  words  or  a  single  expression  ;  phraseol- 
ogy, a  succession  of  words,  or  a  series  of  expressions. 
—  See  Language. 

STYLE,  V.  a.    [i.  STYLED  ;  f>p.  STYLING,  STYLED.] 

To  denominate  ;  to  give  a  title  to  ;  to  entitle ; 
to  designate;  to  call ;  to  term;  to  name. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  thjy  had  no  mind  should 
be  Klijled  a  knight.  Clarendon. 

Syn.  — See  Name. 

STY'LpT,  n.     [Fr.]    1.  A  stiletto.  Smart. 

2.    {Surg/)    An    instrmnent   for   examining 

wounds,  and  fistulas,  and  fcr  passing   setons, 

&c. ;  a  specillum.  Dunglison. 

STV'Ll-FORM,  a.  [L.  styluSy  a  style,  and/orma, 
form ;  Fr.  atyliforme.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
style  ;  styloid.  Dunglison, 

STY'LISH,  a.  Modish;  showy;  finical;  fashion- 
able ;  courtly  ;  genteel.    [Colloquial.]    Qu.  Rev. 

STt'LlSH-LY,  ad.     In  a  stylish  manner.   Clarke. 

8TY'LISH-i\6ss,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  stylish.  Clarke. 

STY'LIST,  n.  One  who  is  particularly  attentive 
to,  or  a  master  of,  style.  IVm.  Taylor. 

STy-LlS'TJC,  n.  The  art  of  forming  a  good  style 
ill  writing ;  a  treatise  on  style,     [r]      Ec.  Rev. 

STY 'LITE,  n.  [Gr.  aTv?.o(,  a  column,]  One  of  a 
class  of  ancient  anchorites,  who  took  up  their 
abodes  on  the  tops  of  columns,  in  Egypt  and 
Syria.  Braiide. 

STY'LQ-B.\TE,  n.  [Or.  <m)7.o/3(5r>?{ ;  (rrWo?,  a  col- 
umn, and  (iaivia,  to  go,  to  be  or  stand  in  a  place  ; 
L.  atylobates,  stylobata ;  Fr.  styhbate.']  {Arch.) 
An  uninterrupted  base  below  a  range  of  col- 
umns or  pillars.  Brande. 

STY'LO-BITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed 
chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  protoxide  and  perox- 
ide of  iron  and  lime  ;  gehlenite.  Dana. 

STY-LQ-GRApH'IC,         )  a.    Relating  to  stylog- 
8TY-LQ-GRAph'I-CAL,  )  raphy.  Crosman. 

STY-L5g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  aTvlot,  a  pillar  (L. 
stylus),  a  style,  and  ypdi/iu,  to  write.]  The  art  of 
writing  with  a  style,  —  particularly  a  new  meth- 
od of  engraving  or  drawing,  invented  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Crosman,  performed  by  the  use  of  a  style  on 
a  tablet.  Hale. 


BTi'LQ-Hi'6'iB,  a.  [Gr.  <rTilot,  a  pillar,  and 
boni/ii ;  ",  the  letter  upsilon,  and  niof,  form.] 
{Med.)  Pertaining  to  the  styloid  and  hyoid  pro- 
cesses. "  The  stylo-hyoid  ligament."  Dungluon. 

STY '  Li)T  D,  a.  [Gr.  (rrlXoi,  a  pillar,  and  «Bo{,  form  ; 
Fr.  atiilo)de.\  {AiuU.)  Resembling  a  style; 
shapcdf  like  a  peg  or  a  pen  Dunglison. 

STY'LO-MAS'ToID,  o.  [Gr.  orvXof,  a  pillar,  laaff- 
r(Jj,  the  breast,  and  ilhof,  form.]  {Med.)  That 
relates  to  the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes. 
"  The  stylo-maatoid  artery."  Dunglison. 

STY-l6.M'5-T?R,  n.  [Gr.  ffrBiof,  a  column,  and 
It'irpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing columns.  Himmonds. 

STY-LQ-PO'Dl-irM,  n.  [Gr.  OTvlot,  and  -novi, 
iro&6i^  a  foot.]  {Hot.)  A  fleshy  disk  at  the  base 
of  the  style  in  an  umbelliferous  plant.     Henslow. 

STY'LUS,  n.  [L.]  {Ant.)  A  style  for  writing 
with  ;  —  also  written  stilus.  W.  Smith. 

STi?PH'NIC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  crystallizable, 
yellow  acid,  formed  by  acting  on  certain  gum- 
resins  with  nitric  acid.  Miller, 

STYP'TjC,  n.  {Med.)  A  remedy  to  check  the 
flow  of  blood,  or  hemorrhage;  —  sometimes 
used  synonymously  with  astringent.  Dunglison. 

STYP  T|C,  I  d.     [^Qr,  OTvTTTiKdf  ;  urti^oj,  to  con- 

STYP'TJ-CAL,  )  tract,  to  be  astringent ;  L.  styp- 

ticus'  Fr!  styptique.]      Checking  hemorrhage; 

that  stops  bleeding  ;  astringent.  Brotcne. 

STYP-Tl<;;'l-TY,  n.  [Fr.  stypticite.]  The  quality 
of  being  styptic ;  astringency.  Floyer. 

STYR'A-cInE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystallizable  solid, 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  found  in 
balsam  of  Peru.  Miller. 

STY'rAx,  M.  [Gr.  crbpa^;  L.  styrax.]  {Bot.)  A. 
genus  of  deciduous  shrubs,  one  species  of 
which  {Styrax  officinale)  yields  storax.  Loudon. 

STY'ROLE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  very  mobile,  colorless, 
aromatic  oil  prepareti  by  distilling  fluid  storax 
with  water.  Thomson. 

STYTH'Y,  V.  a.    See  Stithy. 

STYX,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Yrii,;  trrvytut,  to  hate.] 
{Grecian  &  Roman  Myth.)  The  principal  river 
in  the  nether  world,  around  which  it  flows 
seven  times.  W.  Smith. 

sD-A-BIL'1-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  suable,     [u.]  Smart. 

SU'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  sued,    [r.]    Knowles. 

t  SUADE  (swad),  V.  a.  [L.  stiadeo.']  To  persuade ; 
to  try  to  induce.  Grimoald. 

tSUA'DJ-BLE,  a.     Suasible.  Wickliffe. 

t  SUA^E  (swaj),  V.  a.  •  To  assuage.      Bp.  Fisher, 

SU'ANT.     See  Suent. 

SUA'SJ-BLE  (8wa'8?-bl),  a,  [L.  suadeo,  to  advise, 
to  persuade.]  That  may  be  persuaded ;  easy  to 
be  persuaded  ;  persuasible.     [r.]  Bailey, 

SUA'§ION  (swa'zhiin),  n.  [L.  suasio ;  It.stiasione.'] 
Act  of  persuading ;  persuasion  ;  enticement. 

They  had  by  the  subtile  euasion  of  the  devil  broken  the 
third  commandment.  More. 

SUA'SIVE  (swa'sjv),  a.  Tending  to  persuade; 
suasory ;  persuasive,     [r.]  South. 

SUA'SO-RY  (swa'so-r?),  a.  [L.  suasoritts;  It.  <Sr 
Sp.  masorio.]  Having  a  tendency  to  persuade ; 
persuasive  ;  suasive.  Bp.  Hopkins. 

SUAV'l-FY  (8wav'?-fl),  V.  a,  [L.  suaris,  sweet, 
and/«cio,  to  make.]  To  render  affable.   Clarke. 

tSUA-VlL'Q-QUftNT.a.  [L.  attar ilogttens ;  sttavis, 
sweet,  and  loquor,  loquens,  to  speak.]  Speak- 
ing sweetly.  Bailey. 

t  SUA- VlL'Q-QUy,  n.  Sweetness  of  speech.  Coles, 

SUAV'J-TY  (swavVt?).  «•  [I'-  stiaritas',  stiavis 
(Sansc.  h-ndn,  Gr.  hf'H),  sweet;  It  suavith;  Sp. 
suavidad ;  Fr.  stiavife.) 

1.  f  Sweetness  to  the  senses.  Brovme. 

2.  Sweetness  to  the  mind ;  softness  of  tem- 
per ;  gentleness  of  manner ;  mildness ;  pleas- 
antness ;  urbanity  ;  gentleness  ;  amenity. 

Delicacy  of  wntiment  and  marUn  of  expression.      Knox. 
SfJB-,  a  Latin  preposition  signifying  under,  be- 


low, much  used  in  compoaition,  meaning  a  leas 
or  subordinate  degree.  Sttb  sometimes  cnnnges 
h  into  c,f,  g,  m,  p,  r,  before  those  letters  re- 
spectively. 

tfir  Suh,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  chemical  com- 
pcmiid,  gives  some  one  of  the  following  indicalioiw 
in  res|)ecl  to  its  composition  :  —  I.  That  it  nmtaiiw 
the  smallest  niimlicr  of  e(|iiivalent*  i>f  llie  idectro- 
negative  component  known  to  combine  with  llio  elec- 
tro-positive coniiHineiit ;  as,  tuhoiide  of  hutmutk,iAtwT- 
wise  calledAiiiozt<{eu/  bismuth,  which  consists  of  two 

equivalents  of  oxygen  and  one  iif  bismuth 2    That 

it  contains  a  smaller  nuniber  of  equivalents  of  the 
electronegative  than  of  llie  electropositive  compo- 
nent ;  as,  jniboride  of  silver,  whirh  consists  of  one 
etpiivalent  of  oxygen  and  two  of  silver,  and  *ub- 
chloride  of  carbon,  which  ronsists  of  two  equivalents 
of  chlorine  and  four  of  carlion.  —  3.  Tlut  it  runtaiiM, 
if  it  is  an  oxysalt,  a  smaller  iiiimlier  of  equivalents 
of  the  acid  than  of  the  base  ;  as,  mbaeetate  of  lead, 
otherwise  called  tribasic  acetate  of  leait,  which  con- 
sists of  one  equivalent  of  acid  to  three  of  base  ;  —  or 
that  the  oxysalt  has  a  sultoxide  for  its  l>ase  ;  as,  sub- 
acetale  </ mercury,  which  is  a  coiii|M>und  of  oneer|uiv- 
alent  of  acetic  acid  and  one  of  sulKixide  (otherwise 
called  dioxide)  of  mercury.  Sub,  in  some  of  its  appli- 
cations as  a  clieinical  prefix,  is  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  by  the  more  definite  prefixes,  di,  tn,  and 
the  terms  basic,  bibasic,  tribasic,  &c.  Orakam.  MiUtr, 
Gregory, 

SCB-Ag'5-TATE,  n.  {Chem.)  1.  A  subsalt  con- 
taining two  or  more  equivalents  of  base  to  one 
of  acetic  acid  ;  as  subacetate  of  lead,  otherwise 
called  tribasic  acetate  of  lead.  Gregory. 

2.  A  subsalt  whose  base  is  a  suboxide,  as 
subacetate  of  mercury,  which  is  a  compound  of 
one  equivalent  of  acetic  acid  and  one  of  sub- 
oxide (otherwise  called  dioxide)  of  mercury. 

Miller. 

Sf;B-A(;;'ID,  a.  [L.  subacidus.^  Acid  in  a  small 
degree  ;  moderately  acid.  Arbuthnot. 

sCB-A^'ID,  n.  A  substance  moderately  acid.  Wr. 

SUB-AC'R|D,  a.    Acrid  in  a  small  degree.  Floyer, 

t  sDB-AcT',  17.  a.  [L.  su-higo,  subactus.']  To  put 
down  ;  to  subjugate  ;  to  subdue.  Bp.  Hall. 

SOB-Ac'TION,  n.  [L.  subactio.]  The  act  of  re- 
ducing to  any  state  ;  subjugation.  Bacon, 

sOB-A-COte',  a.  Acute  in  a  slight  degree.    HilL 

SUB-AD'VO-CATE,  n,  A  subordinate  or  inferior 
advocate.'  Miltott, 

sOb-A-E'RI-AL,  o.  Being  under  the  air.  Phillips, 

sOB-A'9(;N-CY,  n.  A  subordinate  or  inferior 
agency.  Cong.  Report, 

SUB-A'(?eNT,  n.  An  agent  appointed  by  one  who 
is  himself  an  agent.  BurrilL 

80B-A(?-J-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  subagitatio.']  Carnal 
knowledge  ;  sexual  commerce.  Clarke, 

SU'BAlI,n.    A  province.     [India.]       Hamilton. 

SU  'BjIH-dAR,  n.  A  governor  of  a  subah  :  —  a 
native  officer,  who  ranks  as  captain  in  the  East 
India  Company's  regiment,  but  ceases  to  exer- 
cise any  command  when  a  European  officer  is 
present.  Mackintosh.    Stocqueler. 

sO'BAH-SHIp,  n.    The  oflSce  of  a  subah.   Clarke. 

sDb-.\ID'ING,  a.  Giving  secret  or  private  aid; 
aiding  in  an  indirect  manner.  Daniel. 

SUB-AL'.MQ-NgR,  n.  A  subordinate  or  inferior 
almoner.  Wood. 

SUB-AL'P|.N'E,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  region  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alpine  mountains. 

II  sOB'AL-T'ER>;,  or  SI,  B-AL'TgRN  [sab'sl-tern,  5f. 
W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Kenrick ;  sub-kl'ipm 
or  sab-ai't^rn,  K.;  s^b-iirtfm,  C ;  su'b-fti  t^rn, 
Wb.],  a.  [Fr.  subalteme,  from  L.  sub,  under, 
and  alterntis,  one  after  the  other;  alter,  the 
other  of  two.]     Inferior;  subordinate. 

I  am  of  a  little  and  tuhatlcm  spirit.  Sui/t. 

49- Johnson,  Bailey,  Penning,  Barclay,  Ash,  and 
Richardson  place  the  accent  on  the  second  avilable. 
"  In  Enaland,"  the  author  of  Remarks  on  t^lieridan 
and  Walker  says,  "  usage  is  universallv  with  tliose 
who  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllabic ; "  but  in 
the  United  States  it  is  very  coiuiuod  to  place  it  on 
the  second  syllable. 
II  sCB'AL-TiiRX.  or  SI'B-Al'T^RN,  n.  An  officer 
who  exercises  his  authority  under  the  control 
of  a  superior ;  —  an  officer  in  the  army  below 
the  rank  of  captain.  Stocqueler. 
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SUB-AL-TER'NATE,  a.  1.  Succeeding  by  turns  ; 
alternately  successive.  Bailey. 

2.  Subordinate  ;  subaltern.  Evelyn. 

8UB-AL-T5;r.nA'TION,   n.     1.  The   act  of  suc- 
ceeding by  course.  Bullokar. 
2.  State  of  being  in  subjection  to  another ; 
state  of  inferiority  ;  relationship  of  subalterns. 

Unless  there  were  siOmlternation  between   them,  which 
mhalternation  \s  naturally  grounded  upon  inequulity. yyuoicr. 

SUB-AN  GU-LAR,  a.     Slightly  angular.   Pentiant. 

SUB-AP'?N-NINE,  a.  (Geol.)  Pertaining  to  the 
region  of  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  in  Italy ;  — 
applied  to  a  series  of  strata  of  the  older  plio- 
cene period.  Lyell. 

SyB-AP'5N-NINE§,  n.pL  Low  hills  which  skirt 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines  in  Italy.  Lyell. 

SUB-Ap  l-CAL,  a.  Just  under  the  apex  or  tip. 
"  A  black,  subapical  ring."  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  SUB-A-auA'Ng-OUS,  a.  Being  or  living  under 
water ;  subaquatic.  Blount. 

StTB-A-aUAT'lC,  a.  [L.  sttb,  under,  and  aq^ia, 
water.]  That  is  under  water;  lying  under 
water.  Kirtvan. 

SUB-A'aup-OUS,  a.  Immersed  in  water;  sub- 
aquatic.  Campbell. 

SUB-ARCy-AT-pn,  a.  Inclined  to  the  figure  of 
a  bow ;  incurvated.  Pennant. 

t  SUB-AR-RA'TION,  n.  [Low  L.  subatrare,  from 
L.  sith,  under,  and  arrha,  earnest  money.]  The 
ancient  custom  of  betrothing  by  the  man  s  giv- 
ing the  tokens  of  spousage,  as  rings,  money, 
or  some  other  thing,  to  the  woman.       Wheatly. 

SUB-AS'TRAL,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  aste7;  a 
star.]  Beneath  the  stars;  terrestrial;  mun- 
dane. Warburton. 

SfJB-AS-TRlN'QipNT,  a.  Astringent  in  a  small 
degree.  Pilkington. 

SUB-AL'-DI"TI0N  (sub-aw-dTsh'un),  n.  [L.  subati- 
d/'tio.']  That  which  is  understood  or  implied 
from  that  which  is  expressed ;  understood 
meaning.  Tooke. 

SUB-Ax'jL-LA-RY,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  axilla, 
the  armpit.]' 

1.  {Anat})  Under  the  armpit  or  the  cavity  of 
the  wing      *'■  Subaxilliry  ieatYiers."      Pennant. 

2.  {Bot.)  Situated  just  beneath  the  axil.  Gray. 
StJB-BAss',  n.     [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng.  bass.'] 

(Mus.)  The  ground-bass ;  the  fundamental 
bass.  Dwigkt. 

SUB-BEA'DLE  (-bg'dl),  n.  [L.  sub,  imder,  and 
Eng.  beadle.]     A  subordinate  beadle.      Ayliffe. 

SUB-BRA'jCHI-AL,  a.  (Ich.)  Noting  a  fish  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  subbrachians.   Eng.  Cyc. 

SUB-BRA'€H!-AN,  n.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  bra- 
chium,  the  arm.],  (IcA.)  One  of  an  order  of 
malaeopterygious  fishes,  comprising  those  which 
have  the  ventral  fins  situated  either  immediate- 
ly beneath  and  between,  or  a  little  in  front  of, 
the  pectoral  fin.  Brande. 

SUB-BRIG'A-DIER,  w.  {Mil.)  The  second  corpo- 
ral of  cavalry  in  an  army.  Btmi. 

SUB-BRO'MIDE,  n.  (Chcm.)  A  haloid  subsalt 
containing  a  less  proportion  of  bromine  than  the 
bromide;  as,  '*  Subbroinide  of  coTpper,"  —  which 
consists  of  one  equivalent  of  bromine  and  two 
of  copper  ;  called  also  dibromide.  Kane. 

6UB-CAR'B0-NATE,  n.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
carbonate."]  (_Chem.)  A  carbonate  in  which 
there  is  more  than  one  equivalent  of  the  base  to 
one  of  carbonic  acid.  Gregory. 

fcUB-CAR'BU-RET-T^D,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
'Eng.  carburetted.]  (6'Aew.)  Noting  substances 
combined  with  the  lowest  proportion  of  carbon  ; 
as,  "  Subcarburetted  hydrogen."  Graham. 

SUB-CAR-TI-lA^'I-NOUS,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
Eng.  cartilaginous.] 

1.  Being  under  the  cartilages.  Ash. 

2.  Partially  cartilaginous.  Wright. 

sDB-cAU'DAL,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng.  cau- 
dal.] Lying  or  situated  under  the  tail.  "  Sub- 
caudal  fins.  Pennant. 

SUB-C5-LES'TIAL,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
celestial.]     Placed  beneath  the  heavens.  Clarke. 

sDB-c£n'TRAI<,  a.  [L.  stib,  under,  and  Eng. 
central.]     Under  the  centre.  Clarke. 


sOB-ChAnt'?R,  n.  [L.  sitb,  under,  and  Eng. 
chanter.]  {Eccl.)  An  under-chanter ;  the  dep- 
uty of  a  precentor  in  a  cathedral.  Davies. 

SUB-CLA'Vj-AN,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  clavis 
(Gr.  Khii),  a  key.]  {Anat.)  That  is  under  the 
clavicle  ;  noting  vessels,  nerves,  &c.,  under  the 
armpit.  Dunglison. 

SUB-COM-MIT'T^E,  n.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
committee.]    A  subordinate  committee.   Milton. 

SUB-COM-PRESSEO'  (sul)-koni-prest'),  a.  [L.  sub, 
under,  and  Eng.  compressed.]  Not  fully  com- 
pressed. Smart. 

SUB-CON-FORM'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
Eng.  conformable.']  Not  quite  conformable  ; 
that  may  be  partially  conformed.  SmaH. 

SUB-CON'J-CAL,  a.     Not  quite  conical.      Smart. 

SOB-CON-ST^L-LA'TION,  71.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
Eng.  constellation.]  A  subordinate  or  inferior 
constellation.  Browne. 

SUB-CON'TRACT,  n.  [L.  sith,  under,  and  Eng. 
contract.]  A  contract  under  another.  Maunder. 

SUB-CON-TRACT'^D,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
Eng.  contracted.]  Contracted  after  a  former 
contract.  Shak. 

sDb-CON-TRACT'OR,  n.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
Eng.  contractor.]  One  who  contracts  from  the 
principal  contractor  "  Simmonds. 

SUB-c6n'TRA-RY,  a.  1.  Contrary  in  an  inferior 
degree.         "       '  Watts. 

2.  (Geom.)  Having  a  contrary  order. Da. <SfP, 

3.  (Logic.)  Noting  the  particular  affirmative 
proposition  and  the  particular  negative  proposi- 
tion, with  relation  to  the  universal  affirmative 
proposition  and  the  universal  negative  proposi- 
tion above  them,  which  have  the  same  subject 
and  predicate ;  thus,  some  man  is  mortal,  and 
some  man  is  not  mortal,  are  subcontraries,  with 
relation  to  every  man  is  mortal,  and  «o  man  is 
mortal,  which  are  contraries.  '    Whately. 

Subcontrary  section,  (Oeom.)  a  section  of  an  oblique 
cone  on  a  circular  base  by  a  plane  not  parallel  to  the 
base,  but  incluied  to  the  axis,  so  that  the  section  is  a 
circle.  Brande. 

SUB-CON'TRA-RY,  n.  {Logic.)  A  subcontrary 
proposition.       *  Whately. 

SfJB-COR'DATE,  a.  [L.  sub,  implying  diminu- 
tion, and  £ng.  cordate.]  {Bot.)  Slightly  heart- 
shaped.  Gray. 

StJB-COS'TAL,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  casta,  a 
rib ;  Fr.  sous  costal.]  {Anat.)  That  is  situate 
between  the  ribs  ;  intercostal.  Wright. 

SUB-CRYS'TAL-LINE,  a.  [L.  sub,  implying  dim- 
inution, and  Eng.  crystalline.]  Not  perfectly 
crystalline.  Clarke. 

SUB-CUL'TRAT-5D,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
cultrated.]     Partially  colter-shaped.  Smart. 

SUB-CU-TA'Ng-OUS,  a.  [L.  si/6,  under,  and  Eng. 
cutaneous.]  {Anat.)  That  is  placed  immediate- 
ly under  the  skin.  .  Dunglison. 

SOB-Cy-Tlc'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  ctdic- 
ula,  cuticle.]     Under  the  cuticle.  Clarke. 

SI;B-CY-iJn'DR!-C.'\L,  a.  [L.  sub,  imder,  pnd 
Eng.  cylindrical.]  Partially  cylindrical.  Smart. 

SUB-DEA'CON  (-de'kn),  n.  [L.  subdiaconus.] 
{Eccl.  Hint.)  A  clerical  officer  in  the  Christian 
Church  employed  in  subordination  to  a  deacon. 

The  office  of  sutideacon  does  not  subsist  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Hook. 

StJB-DEA'CON-RY  (-de'kn-re),  n.  The  office  of  a 
subdeacon  ;  subdeaconship.  Martin. 

SUB-DEA'CON-SHIP  (-de'kn-ship),  n.  The  office 
or  dignity  of  a  subdeacon.  Bp.  Bedell. 

SUB-DEAN'  (sub-den'),  n.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
Eng.  dean.]  The  vicegerent  or  subordinate  of 
a  dean.  Ayliffe. 

StJB-DEAN  ?R-Y,  «.  The  rank  or  the  office  of  a 
subdean  ;  the  office  of  a  dean's  deputy.  Bacon. 

SCB-DEC'A-NAL,  or  SUB-Dg-CA'NAL,  a.  Re- 
lating to  a  subdean,  or  subdeanery. "MjCw/foijA. 

SUB-DEC'y-PLE  (-dek'ku-pl),  a.  [L.  sub,  under, 
and  decuplus  (Gr.  ifKa-nlori),  ten  times  greater 
than.]     Containing  one  part  of  ten.      Johnson. 

SUB-DEL'^-GATE,  n.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
delegate.]  A  subordinate  delegate.  "  The  si&- 
delegate  of  the  intendance."  Smollett. 


SUB-DEl'P-GAte,  v.  a.  To  appoint  to  act  undef 
another ;  to  depute.  Scott. 

sDb-DENT'^D,  a.     Indented  beneath.        Smart. 
SUB-D5-p6§'|T,  71.     [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng.  de- 
posit.]    A  deposit  under  another.  Lyell. 

tSUB-D£R-{-S6'RJ-ODS,  a.  [L.  s?<6,  under,  and 
derisorius,  serving  for  laughter.]  Somewhat 
derisory.     "  Subderisorious  mirth."  More. 

SUB-D4;-RiV'A-TlVE,  n.  [L.  siib,  under,  and 
Eng.  derivative.]  A  word  following  in  imme- 
diate grammatical  derivation.  Richardson. 

SUB-DI'AL,  a.  [L.  subdialis.]  Being  in,  or  per- 
taining" to,  the  open  air.     [k.]  ^V.  Baco7i. 

SUB-DI'A-LECT,  n.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
dialect.]     An  inferior  dialect.  Howell. 

.SUB-DI-LAT'5D,  a,  [L.  sub,  implying  diminu- 
tion, and  Eng.  diluted.]  Partially  dilated. C7arAe. 

SUB-pjS-TlNC'TION,  n.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
disti7iction.]  An  inferior  distinction.  B.  Jonson. 

SUB-U|-TI"TIOyS  (-de-tish'ys),  a.  [L.  subdititius.] 
Put  secretly  in  the  place  of  something  else; 
foisted  in  ;  supposititious;  spurious.       Bailey. 

SUB-UI-VER'SI-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
Eng.  diversify.]  [i.  siBnivEitsiFiED;  p/j.  sub- 
DIVEKSIFYINO,  SLBDiVERSiFiED.]  To  diversify 
again  what  is  already  diversified.  Hale. 

SUB-Dj-VIDE',  V.  a.  [i.  SlBDiviDED  ;  pp.  st'BDl- 
VIDING,  SUBDIVIDED.]  To  divide  what  has  been 
already  divided;  to  separate  into  subdivisions. 

He  (Stephen  I.angton]  was  the  first  that  divided  the  whole 
Bible  into  chapters,  as  Kobert  Stephens  [ob.  155!IJ,  a  Krcnch- 
man,  that  curious  critic  and  painful  printer,  some  six  score 
years  since,  first  subciwu/ed  into  verses.  I'/iouias  Fuller. 

SUB-D{-VlDE',  V.  M.  To  separate  into  subdivis- 
ions. 

When  one  of  the  factions  is  extinguished,  the  remaining 
miMivtdeth.  Bacon. 

SUB-Dl-VlNE',  a.  [L.  sm6,  under,  and  Eng.  di- 
vi7ie.]     Divine  in  a  lower  degree.  Bp.  Hall. 

SUB-Dl-Vi"§ION  (-d^-vlzh'un,  93),  M.  [L.  subdi- 
visio.] 

1.  The  act  of  subdividing.  Watts. 

2.  A  part  obtained  by  subdividing  any  thing; 
a  part  subdivided ;  a  share.  Knox. 

t  SUB'DO-LOUS,  a.  [L.  subdolus  ;  sub,  implying 
diminution,  and  dolus,  deceit.]  Somewhat 
crafty ;  cunning ;  sly  ;  deceitful.  Bp.  Reijnolds. 

SUB-DOM'l-N.ANT,  «.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
dominant.]  {Mus.)  The  name  given  by  some 
theorists  to  the  fourth  note  of  any  mode  or  key  ; 
—  so  called  because  it  has  the  same  interval 
with  the  tonic  in  descending,  which  the  domi- 
nant has  with  the  tonic  in  ascending.       Moore. 

SyB-DU'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  subdued  or  sub- 
jected; conquerable.  Dr.  Ward. 

SyB-DU'AL,  n.  The  act  of  subduing.  "The 
subdual  oi  the  passions."     [r.]         Warbta-ton. 

SyB-DIJCE',  V.  a.  [L.  subduco  ;  sub,  under,  and 
diico,  to  draw.]  [i.  subduced  ;  pp.  svbducino, 

SLBDl'CED.] 

1.  To  take  away ;  to  withdraw. 

He  doth  not  always  mbduce  his  spirit  with  his  visible 
presence.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  subtract  by  arithmetical  operation.  "  If 
...  we  should  subduce  ten."  Hale, 

SUB-DUCT',  V.  a.  [L.  subduco,  subdttctus  ;  sub, 
under,  and  duco,  ductus,  to  draw.]  [i.  sub- 
ducted ;  pp.  SUBDUCTING,  SUBDUCTED.] 

1.  To  withdraw  ;  to  take  away.  Milton. 

2.  To  subtract  by  arithmetical  operation. 
From  the  opposite  sides  equal  quantities  are  iniidm-texl. 

if/).  Berkeley. 
SUB-DUC'TION,  n.     [L.  subductio.] 

1.  The  act  of  takmg  away.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Arithmetical  subtraction. 

The  other  operation  of  arithmetic,  mbdnclion.  Hale, 

SUB-DUE',  V.  a.  [From  L.  subdo,  to  put  under. 
Skitmer.  —  PerTiaps  from  L.  subjugo,  to  subju- 
gate. Richardson.]  [i.  subdued  ;  pp.  subdu- 
ing, SUBDUED.] 

L  To  bring  under  power  or  under  a  new  do- 
minion ;  to  bring  or  reduce  to  obedience ;  to 
conquer ;  to  subjugate  ;  to  subject ;  to  over- 
come ;  to  overpower ;  to  overbear ;  to  vanquish. 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  mihlue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils.  Hilton, 

To  sway  the  world,  and  land  and  sea  subdue.  Drydea, 
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SUBDUEMENT 

2.  To  crush ;  to  oppress ;  to  sink. 

NothinQ  could  have  tulxlued  nature 
To  luch  u  lowncaa  but  hia  unkind  daughter!.         Shak. 

8.  To  improve  by  cultivation  ;  to  tame. 
Nor  ia 't  unwholeaome  to  Bubdue  the  Und 
iiy  otivn  i-xercia«.  May. 

Syn.  —  See  Conquer. 

tsyU-DUE'MgNT,  «.    Conquest.  Shak. 

S^B-dQ'PR,  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  subdues 

or  conquers ;  a  conqueror.  Spenser. 

sDb-dOl'C|D,  a.      [L.  atib,  under,   and  dulcia, 

sweet.]     Somewhat  sweet ;  sweetish.       Evelyn. 

flDB'DU-PLE,  a.  [L.  svh,  under,  and  duplus, 
double.]  Containing  one  part  of  two.  "  A  «m6- 
duple  proportion."  Wilkhia. 

sOB-DU'PLI-CATE,  a.  [L.  sitb,  under,  and  Eng. 
duplicate.]  (Math.)  Noting  the  ratio  of  the 
square  roots  of  the  terms  of  a  ratio.     Da.  Sg  P. 

s0b-5-L6N'GATE,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
elongate.^     Not  fully  elongated.  Smart. 

sOb-E'QUAL,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  somewhat,  and 
Eng.  equal.]     Nearly  equal.  Smart. 

SO'B^R-ATE,  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of 
suberic  r.cid  and  a  base.  Twner. 

SV-b£r'5-oCs,  a.  [L.  subereus.']  Pertaining  to 
a  substance  resembling  cork.  Maunder. 

SU-BER'IC,  a.  [L.  stiber,  the  cork-tree.]  {Chem.) 
^Noting  a  crystalline  acid  first  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  cork.  Miller. 

SU'BfR-lNE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  cellular  tissue  of 
cork  after  the  soluble  matters  have  been  re- 
moved from  it  by  the  action  of  water  and  alco- 
hol, lirande. 

sO-BgR-OSE',  a.  (Bot.)  Of  the  nature  or  tex- 
ture of  cork  ;  corky ;  suberous.  Balfour, 

sC'BpR-oCS,  a.  [L.  suherevsx  suber,  the  cork- 
tree.]    Corky  ;  soft  and  elastic.  Smart. 

SOb-FAM'I-LY,  n.  {Nat.  Hist.)  A  subdivision 
of  a  family.*  P.  Cyc. 

SDB-FI'BROys,  a.  [L.  »t«6,  under,  and  Eng. /- 
brous.'\     Somewhat  or  slightly  fibrous.      Dana. 

sOB-FOsC,  a.  [L.  subfuscus;  sub,  somewhat, 
and  fuscus,  tawny.l  Somewhat  brown  ;  dusky. 
"  Curtains  «i«6/M«c.       [ii.]  Shenstone. 

sOB-^^-LAt'I-NOUS,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
TStW^.  gelatinous.']   Not  fully  gelatinous.   Smart. 

SDB-(?P-N£U'|C,  rt.      [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 

generic.]     Not  entirely  generic.  Smart, 

sDB-^E'Nys,  M.     {Xat.  Hist.)  A  subdivision  of 

a  genus.  P.  Cyc. 

sCB-GLQ-BOSE',  a.     [L.  siib,  under,  and  Eng. 

globose.]    Not  quite  globose.  Hill. 

bCb-GLOB'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  sub,  somewhat,  and 
"Eng.  globular!]  Globular  in  some  degree.  Smart. 

SOB-GLU-MA'CKOUS  (-shus),  a.  [L.  sub,  under, 
and  Eng.  glutnaceous.]   Somewhat  glumaceous. 

S0B-G6v'f  RN-OR,  n.  A  governor  who  is  under 
or  inferior  to  a  governor.  Cook. 

SDB-GRAN'U-LAR,  rt.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
granular,]     Slightly  granular.  Clarke, 

sOB-H.AS-TA'TIQX,  n.  [L.  u'-hastatio;  sub,  un- 
der, and  hasta,  a  spear,  which  ns  stuck  in  the 
ground  at  a  public  auction.]  A  saic  by  public 
auction.  Sniart, 

sOb-HORN-BL£n'DIC,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  some- 
what, and  Eng.  hornblende.]  {Geol.)  Contain- 
ing hornblende  in  a  scattered  state.  Clarke. 

tSVB-HU'Mp-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
hum,erus,  a  shoulder.]  To  place  the  shoulders 
under.   "  To  subhumerate  the  burden."  Feltham. 

tsCrB-lN-CV-SA'TFQN,  n.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
incusatio,  an  accusation.]  An  accusation  in  a 
slight  degree.  Bp.  Hall. 

SOB-Tn'DI-CATE,  r.  rt.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
indicate.]    To  indicate  m  a  less  degree.     More. 

SCB-Tn-D|-C.\'TION,  n.     Indication  by  signs. 

Subindieation  and  ehadowing  of  heavenly  things.       Barrow. 

+  80B-IN-DUCE',  r.  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
induce.]     To  offer  indirectly.        Sj>  E.  Bering. 

SOb-IN-FBr',  r.  n.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng.  t«- 
fer.]  To  infer  or  deduce  from  an  inference  al- 
ready made,     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 
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80B-IN-FE(;-dA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  auby  under,  and 
'Eng,  in/eudation.]  {Feudal  Law.)  The  (^rant- 
ing of  a  feud  or  a  fief  out  of  another,  to  be  held 
by  an  under  tenant;  —  a  term  applied  to  the 

firacticc  or  system,  introduced  by  the  inferior 
ords  who  held  of  the  king's  greater  barons  in 
England,  of  carving  out  portions  of  their  own 
fees  or  estates  and  granting  them  to  others,  to 
be  held  as  of  themselves,    lilackstone,   Burrill. 

StJB-|N-FL.\M-MA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
Eng.  inJUlrnmation.]  A  mild  or  slight  degree 
of  inflammation.  Dunglison. 

80B-IN-GR6s'SION  (-in-Kfdsh'vii),  n.  [L.  sub, 
implying  secrecy,  and  Eng.  ingreasion.]  Secret 
entrance.  Boyle. 

SOB-i'Q-DiDE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  haloid  subsalt  con- 
taining a  less  proportion  of  iodine  than  the 
iodide  ;  as,  "  Subiodide  of  copper,"  —  which 
consists  of  one  equivalent  of  iodine  and  two  of 
copper ;  —  calbd  also  diniodide,  Kane, 

tsCa'l-TANE,  n.    A  sudden  event.  Milton. 

tSUB-l-TA'Nf-OfJS,  rt.  [h.  subitanetis ;  subitus, 
sudden.]     Sudden;  hasty.  Bullokar. 

fSUB-I-TA'Ng-OVS-NfiSS,  n.  Suddenness;  a 
sudden  impulse.  Bailey. 

tsOB'|-TA-NY,  o.    Hasty  ;  subitaneous.    Hales. 

SU'BI-TO,  ad.  [L.  4flt.]  (Mm*.)  Quickly;  ex- 
peditiously. Moore, 

sOb-jA'C^NT,  rt.  \\j,  stibjaceo,  subjaccns,  to  lie 
under.]     Lying  under  or  beneath. 

The  Duperficial  part*  of  mountain)  «re  . . .  borne  down 
upon  the  aityacent  pluiua.  Woodward. 

SUB-JECT',  V.  a.  [L.  subjicio,  subjectus  \  tub, 
under,  and  jacio,  to  cast,  to  throw  ;  It.  sugget- 
tare;   Sp.  sujetar.]      ft.  subjected;  ;j|p.  slb- 

JECXINO,  StBJECTED.J 

1.  To  put  or  bring  under  ;  to  place  beneath. 

Down  the  clift  aa  fust 
To  the  sxifjected  plain.  HUton. 

2.  To  bring  under  rule  ;  to  make  submissive ; 
to  make  subordinate  ;  to  subdue ;  —  to  enslave. 

By  iiiyecting  rage 
To  the  cool  dictatea  of  experienced  age.         Dryden. 
He  is  the  most  oulyected,  the  moat  enslaved,  who  is  so  in 
his  understanding.  Locke. 

3.  To  expose ;  to  make  liable  or  obnoxious. 
If  the  vessels  yield,  it  m>}fecU  the  person  to  all  the  Incon- 
veniences of  an  erroneous  circulation.  Aiiiuthnot. 

4.  To  make  to  undergo  ;  to  submit. 

God  is  not  bound  to  mhject  hia  ways  of  operation  to  the 
scrutiny  of  our  thoughts.  Locke. 

5.  To  offer  for  use ;  to  -make  subservient. 
[He]  autjecled  to  man's  service  angel-wings.         Milton. 

sCb'J?CT,  rt.  [L.  subjectus;  It.  suggetto;  Sp. 
sujeto  ;  Fr.  sujet.] 

1.  Placed  or  situated  under  or  beneath. 

Long  he  them  bore  above  the  mbject  plain.  i^penier. 

2.  Being  under  the  power,  sway,  or  rule  of 
another  ;  living  under  the  dominion  of  another. 

Esau  was  never  nifject  to  Jacob,  but  founded  a  distinct 
people  and  government.  Locke. 

3.  Exposed  ;  liable  ;  obnoxious. 

Most  mJjject  is  the  attest  soil  to  weeds.  Shnk. 

All  human  things  are  mbject  to  decay.  DiT/den. 

4.  Submissive  ;  obedient. 

Put  them  in  mind  to  be  nihject  to  principalities  and  nowers, 
to  obey  magistrates,  to  be  ready  to  every  good  work.  Tit.  iii.  1. 

Syn. —  Subject,  liable,  erposed,  and  obnnrinu.f,  are 
all  appiied  to  circimistanres  in  liuman  lifehy  wliirh 
we  are  atfected  independently  of  our  own  choice. 
Obnoxious  is  applied  only  to  persons ;  the  other  leriiis, 
to  both  persons  and  thiniis.  Persons  are  subitct  to 
disease  and  death,  liable  to  sickness,  exposed  to  dancer, 
and  ubnoTioua  to  piinishineiit.  Things  are  subject  to 
decay,  liable  to  be  destroyed,  and  exposed  to  injury. — 
See  OBNOXIOUS,  Subordinate. 

SUB'jpCT,  n.  [L.  subjectus;  It.  suggetto;  Sp. 
sujeto ;  Fr.  stijet.] 

1.  One  who  is  under  the  dominion  of  another ; 
—  opposed  to  ruler,  or  sorereiqn  ;  as,  "  A  subject 
of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain."  —  One  who 
lives  under  the  protection  of,  and  owes  allegi- 
ance to,  a  government;  as,  "A  subject  of  the 
United  States." 

Thonph  the  term  "ritiien"  seems  to  ho  appropriate  to  re- 
piililirnK  frermen,  yet  we  aro  equally  with  the  inliahitnnts  of 
all  other  ronntries'jtw'iA'r/.-*:  for  we  are  equally  iHMind  by  alle- 
giance and  subjection  to  the  goverumcnt  and  law  of  the 
Und.  A'rH<. 

2.  That  on  which  anv  operation,  either  men- 
tal or  material,  is  performed;  matter;  materi- 
als ;  object ;  theme. 


SUB  JUDICE 

Binea  drat  this  mlifert  fbr  hcrote  song 

Fleued  me,  lung  choosi  ng  and  brgi  n  nlng  lata.      MiUim. 

3.  That  in  which  any  thing  adheres  or  exist*. 

Anger  la  certainly  a  kind  of  baacnesa,  aa  It  appcara  well  in 
the  weaknesa  of  thuw  m/Jeclt  In  whom  It  rrigns.  iJacott. 

4.  The  person  treated  of,  as  the  hero  of  a 
piece.  Wright. 

6.  (^Fine  Arts.)  That  which  it  is  the  object 
and  aim  of  the  artist  to  express.  Brande. 

6.  {Logic.)  That  term  of  a  proposition  of 
which  the  other  is  affirmed  or  denictl.  Whately, 

7.  ((rram.)  That  of  which  any  thing  ia  af- 
firmed ;  the  nominative  of  a  verb'.         Andrews. 

8.  {Mus.)  The  leading  melody  or  theme  of  a 
composition.  Dwight. 

9.  {Anat.)  A  dead  body  for  dissection.  Clarke. 
Syn.  —  !*ee  Matter,  Object. 

8i;B-j£CT'eD  [»i.ib-j«kt'?d,  P.  W.  K.  Sm.  JF6.], 
p.  a.  Put  under  the  rule,  sway,  or  dominion  of 
another  ;  reduced  to  submission  :  —  exposed ; 
made  liable  to  any  thing. 

4(y- "  A  very  improper  accentuation  (afil/J^t-fd) 
of  the  itassive  participle  of  the  verb  to  subject,  has 
obtained,  wliich  ought  to  be  corrected."     Walker, 

SUB-j£c'TIQN,  n.     [L.  su/ijectio  ;  It.  suggezione 
Sp.  suiecion ;  Fr.  sujpfion.] 

1.  The  act  of  subduing  or  subjecting. 

The  . . .  nAjection  at  the  rebels.  Ilak. 

2.  The  state  of  being  subject  or  under  the 
rule,  sway,  or  dominion  of  another. 

To  frame  himself  to  su/i/rctiual  Speiuer, 

sOb'J^CT-Tst,  n.  One  versed  or  skilled  in  the 
subjective  philosophy.  Ec.  Rev. 

8VB-J£C'T|VE,  rt.  [L.  subjectirus ;  Fr.  aubjecti/,] 
Relating  to  the  subject ;  —  opposed  to  djecttce, 
"  Objective  certainty  is  when  the  proposition  is  cer- 
tainly tnie  in  itself;  and  subjective,  when  we  are 
certain  of  the  truth  of  it."  H  atts.  —  "  Subjectire  and 
objectire  are  terms  expressine  the  distinction  which, 
in  analyzing  every  intellectual  act,  we  necet>8ari1y 
make  t)elween  ourselves,  the  conscious  subject,  and 
that  of  which  we  are  conscious,  the  objecL  '  /  knote,'' 
and  '  somelhine  is  knoten  by  me,'  are  convertible  prop- 
ositions ;  every  act  of  the  soul  which  is  not  thus 
resolvable,  belongs  to  the  emotive  part  of  our  nature, 
as  distinguished  from  the  in  elligent  and  percipient." 
Brande.  —  In  the  philosophy  of  mind,  subjectire  de- 
notes what  is  to  he  referred  to  the  thinking  siihject, 
the  ego ;  objectire,  what  lielongs  to  the  object  ol 
thought,  the  non  ego.  .  .  .  The  adjectives  subjective 
and  objectire  arc  convenient  expressio'  8.  ...  In  phil- 
osophical language,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
word  subject  should  be  reserved  for  the  subject  of 
inhesion — the  materia  in  qua;  and  the  term  object 
exclusively  applied  to  the  subject  of  operation  —  tlie 
materia  circa  quain.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  grand 
distinction  of  subjtctire  and  objectire  in  philosophy 
is  confounded.     Sir  fV.  Hamiilon.  —  See  OBJECTIVE. 

SrB-j6c'TJVE-LY,  ad.  In  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  as  existing  in  a  subject  or  in  the  mind ; 
—  opposed  to  objectively.  Pearson. 

All  knowledge,  of  whatever  kind,  must  have  a  twofold 
groundwork  of  faith  — one  sutfirctirrln,  in  our  own  fiicultiea, 
and  the  laws  which  govern  them;  the  other  otgeclirrlji,  in 
the  matter  submitted  to  our  observations.  Jiare. 

SVB-Jt;c'TJVE-N£ss,  >i.  The  sUte  of  being  sub- 
jective ;  subjectivity.  Clarke. 

SlB-JfiC'TI  V-I§M,  n.  The  doctrine  of  Kant,  that 
all  human  knowledge  is  merely  relative,  or  that 
we  cannot  prove  it  to  be  absolute.         Fleming. 

StJB-J(:C-TlV'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  subjectrve  ;  subjcctiveness.  Coleridge. 

sC'B'JpCT-MAT'TpR,  n.  The  matter  or  sub- 
stance of  the  thing  under  consideration  or  dis- 
cussion ;  the  cause  or  object  in  dispute. 

The  stvie  and  nijecl-malter  of  most  comical  theatrical 
interlude^.  I'r^me. 

As  to  the  niiiect-mnlter,  words  trt  always  to  t>e  nnderatood 

as  having  a  regard  thereto.  Blaekftomf. 

The  stioect- matter  of  his  Intended  discourse.  Stift. 

SUB-JEE',  n.  The  name,  in  Hindostan,  for  the 
leaves  or  capsules  of  the  Indian  hemp,  used  for 
smoking,  &c.  Simmonds. 

SVB-JoIN',  r.  a.  [L.  subjungo  ;  sub,  under,  and 
jtmgo,  to  join  ;  It.  soggiunqere.]  \i.  sibjoined  ; 
pp.  siBJoiNixo,  siBJoixF.n.]  To  add  at  the 
end ;  to  add  after  something  else ;  to  join  to 
something  preceding;  to  annex  ;  to  affix. 

He  makes  un  exriise  fVom  ignorance  . .  .  that  he  knew  not 
that  he  was  the  high-priest,  and  m>,joins  a  reaaon.  Soulk, 

Syn.  —  See  Add,  Affix,  Annex. 
Si?B-J6lNED',  p.  a.     Added  after  something  else. 
SOb  JU'Dl-CE.     ["L.,  under  the  judge."]     {Law,) 
Under  discussion  ;  not  yet  decided,    tlamilton. 


m!eN,  8/B;   HdVE.  NOR,  s6N  ;   bOlL,  bOb,  eOle.  — ^,  9,  5,  g,  sojt ;  £,  B,  j,  i>  hard;  §  «m  i;  ^  at  gx.  — THIS,  tbia. 
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8iJb'JU-GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  subjugo;  sub,  under, 
and  jugum,  a  yoke ;  jiingo,  to  join  ;  It.  suggiu- 
gnre;  Sp.  sojuzgar  ;  "Ft.  subjugiier.']  [?'.  subju- 
gated ;  pp.  SUBJUGATING,    SUBJUGATED.]      To 

bring  under  power  or  dominion  by  force  ;  to 
reduce  to  subserviency  or  obedience ;  to  en- 
slave ;  to  subject ;  to  subdue  ;  to  conquer. 

He  fuhJHiiateil  a  king,  and  called  him  hi«  vassal.       Baker. 

Syn.  — See  Conquer. 

sCb'JU-GAT-PD,  p.  a.  Brought  under  the  power 
or  rul3  of  another.    "  Stibjugatedttihes."  Knox. 

SUB-JU-GA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  subjugating; 
subjection  ;  conquest.  Bp.  Horsley. 

StJB'JU-GA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  subjugates  ; 
a  conqueror ;  an  enslaver.  Cohridge. 

SUB-JUNC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  subjoining  or  the 
state  of  being  subjoined.  Blair. 

SUB-JUNC'TIVE  (sub-junk'tiv),  a.  [L.  rnhjuncti- 
vun  ;  It.  suhhuitivo ;  Sp.  subjuntivo  ;  Fr.  subjonc- 
tif.  —  See  Subjoin.] 

1.  Subjoined ;  annexed ;  added  ;  joined. 

A  few  things  more,  subjunctive  to  tlic  former.  Hacket. 

2.  (Gram.)  Noting  a  mood,  mode,  or  form  of 
the  verb  which  expresses  supposition,  doubt,  un- 
certainty, condition,  or  contingency.      Murray. 

a£g'  rt  is  commonly  preceded  by  a  conjunction,  ex- 
pressed or  understood  ;  and  it  derives  its  name  from 
the  clause  in  which  it  occurs  heinjr  subjoined  or  sub- 
ordinate to  another  clause  ;  as,  "  If  he  study,  he  will 
improve  "  ;  or,  "  Unless  he  studij,  he  will  not  im- 
prove "  ;  "  Were  he  here,  he  would  do  it."—  The  man- 
ner of  it?  dependen'-e  is  commonly  denoted  by  one 
of  the  following  conjunctions  :  —  if,  that,  though,  less, 
unless.     O.  Brown. 

SUB-JUNC'TIVE,  n.  The  subjunctive  mood./farm. 

SfJB-KlNG'DOM,  n.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
kingdom.']     A  subordinate  kingdom.        Clarke. 

sOB-LA'NATE,  a.  [L.  sub,  somewhat,  and  Eng. 
lanate.l  '  {Bot.)  Somewhat  woolly.  Clarke. 

SUB-LAP-SA'RJ-AN,  a.  \Ij.  sublabor,  sublapsus', 
sub,  under  or  down,  and  labor,  lapsus,  to  fall.] 
Relating  to  the  Sublapsarians,or  to  their  tenets. 
"The  Sublapsarian  doctrine."  Hammond. 

SUB-LAP-SA'R{-AN,n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  class 
of  Calvinists,  called  also  Infralapsarians,  who 
hold  that  God  permitted  the  fall  of  Adam  with- 
out predetermining  it,  and  that  God's  decrees 
concerning  election  and  reprobation  were  sub- 
sequent to  that  event ;  —  opposed  to  Suprnlap- 
sarian.  ,  Eden. 

SUB-lAP'SA-RY,  a.    Sublapsarian.  Johnson. 

SUB'LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  tollo,  sublatus.']  To  lift; 
to  raise  ;  to  bear  away,     [ii.]  Bp.  Hall. 

SUB-LA 'TION,  n.  [L.  sublatio;  It.  sublazione.] 
The  act  of  taking  away.  Bp.  Hall. 

StJB'LA-TIVE,  a.  Having  depriving  power.ffarm. 

SUB-LEASE',  n.  (Lato.)  A  lease  by  a  tenant  to 
another  tenant ;  an  underlease.  Bouvier. 

SUB-LET',    V.    a.      \i.    SUBLET  ;  pp.    SUBLETTING, 

SUBLET.]     To  underlet.  McCtdloch. 

SUB-L5;-VA'T10N,  n.  [L.  sublevatio  ;  subkvo,  to 
lift  up  from  below  ;  stib,  under,  and  levo,  to  lift.] 
The  act  of  raising  on  high  ;  elevation.       More. 

SLTB-LI-BRA'RJ-AN,  n.  A  librarian  acting  under 
another  librarian  ;  assistant  librarian.      Clarke. 

SUB-LIEU-TEN'ANT  (sub-lev-ten'^nt  or  sub-lti- 
tSn'snt),  M.  A  subordinate  lieutenant.        Crabb. 

sOb-LI-GA'TION,  n.  {L.  subligatio  :  sub,  under, 
and  ligo,  to  bind.]  A  bmding  underneath.  Smart. 

SUB-LI'MA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  sublimed  or 
sublimated.  Boyle. 

SUB  LI'M.i-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  sublimable.  Boyle. 

SUB'LJ-MATE,  v.  a.  [L.  sublimo,  sttblimatus,  to 
lift  up  on  high ;  sublimis,  high ;  It.  sublimare, 
to  sublimate  ;  Sp.  sublimar ;  Fr.  sublimer.]     [i. 

SUBLIMATED  ;  pp.  SUBLIMATING,  SUBLIMATED.] 

1.  (Chem.)  To  raise  by  heat  into  vapor,  as  a 
solid,  and  then  condense  it ;  to  sublime.  Johnson. 

2.  To  refine  ,  '■o  exalt ;  to  elevate. 

I  suspect  that  Mr.  Daniel's  fancy  was  too  fine  and  mhji- 
mated  to  be  wrought  down  to  his  private  profit.  Fuller. 


sOb'LI-MATE,  n.  (Chem.)  The  product  of  sub- 
limation. Bacon. 

46g"  When  the  product  of  sublimation  is  compact, 
it  is  called  sublimate  ;  when  slightly  coherinR,  it  is 
called  flowers,  as  flowers  of  sulpliur.     Wood  ^  Baehe. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  a  crystalline  compound  of  one 
equivalent  of  chlorine  and  one  of  mercury  ;  chloride 
of  mercury;  p'.otochloride  of  mercury.  It  is  soluble 
in  sixteen  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  less  than  three 
of  boiling  water  ;  has  an  acrid,  burning  taste,  and  a 
disgusting  metallic  flavor.  It  is  a  violent,  acrid  poi- 
son. The  best  antidote  for  it  is  the  whites  of  several 
raw  eggs,  taken  immediately..  Turner,  Henry,  and 
other  chemists  contemporary  with  them,  regarded 
corrosive  sublimate  as  a  compound  of  two  equivalents 
of  chlorine  and  one  of  mercury,  and  called  it  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury.  Later  chemical  writers,  as  Graham, 
Kane,  Regnault,  and  Miller,  make  it  a  protoclUoride,  — 
See  Calomel. 

SUB'LJ-MATE,  a.  Volatilized  and  again  con- 
densed; sublimated.  Netoton. 

SUB-L1-MA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  swWmo,  to  elevate ;  It. 
sublimazione ;  S\).  sublimacion;  Fr.  sublimation.'] 

1.  {Cheni.)  The  act  or  the  process  of  sub- 
liming; the  conversion  of  a  solid  substance 
into  a  vapor  by  heat  and  its  subsequent  conden- 
sation. Brande. 

2.  The  act  of  heightening  or  improving  ;  ex- 
altation ;  elevation ;  refinement. 

Religion  is  the  perfection,  refinement,  and  sublimation  of 
morality.  South. 

This  book  is  a  sublimation  of  Swcdenborg's  scientific  sys- 
tem. P.  Cyr. 

SUB'Ll-MA-TO-RY,  rt.  That  is  used  in  sublima- 
tion ;  tending  to  sublimate.  Boyle. 

SUB'Ll-MA-TO-RY,  n.  [It.  sublimatorio.]  A 
vase  or  vessel  used  in  sublimation.       Tyriohitt. 

SUB-LIME',  a.  [L.  sublimis ;  It.,  Sp.,  §  Fr.  su- 
blime.'] 

1.  High  in  place  ;  raised  aloft ;  elevated. 

Sublime  on  radiant  spheres  he  rode.  Dryden. 

2.  High  in  excellence  or  dignity ;  exalted ; 
lofty  ;  eminent ;  noble  ;  grand ;  great. 

In  that  celestial  colloquy  mbliine.  Hilton. 

Easy  in  style  thy  work,  in  sense  sublime.  Prior, 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 

To  suffer  and  be  strong.  Longfellow. 

3.  Elevated  by  joy  ;  exhilarated ;  elated. 

Their  hearts  were  jocund  and  suMime, 

Drunk  with  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Sublime,  magnificent,  splendid,  grand,  great, 
superb,  and  lofty,  are  all  terms  more  or  less  applied  to 
the  productions  of  genius  either  in  literature  or  in  art ; 
and  of  these  terms  sublime  is  the  highest  and  strong- 
est ;  magnificent  is  stronger  than  splendid  and  grand ; 
and  splendid  and  grand  are  stronger  than  great.  A 
sublime  style  or  character;  a  magnificent  edifice;  a 
.splendid  building ;  a  grand  design  ;  a  great  perform- 
ance ;  a  superb  structure  ;  a  lofty  steeple. 

Grandeur  and  sublimity  are  both  applied  to  what  is 
great  in  either  a  natural  or  a  moral  sense ;  but  sublim- 
ity is  more  commonly  u-ed  in  a  moral  sense.  The 
grandeur  or  sublimity  of  the  heavens ;  the  sublimity 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  the  moral  sublimity  of  the 
character  of  Christ.  —  See  Great. 

SUB-LIME',  n.  1.  The  grand  or  lofty,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  beautiful. 

There  is  a  sublime  in  nature,  ns  in  the  ocean  or  the  thun- 
der; in  moral  action,  as  in  deeds  of  daring  nnd  self-denial; 
and  in  art,  as  in  statuary  nnd  painting,  by  which  what  is  sub- 
lime in  nature  and  in  moral  character  is  represented  and 
idealized.  Fleming. 

2.  The  emotion  produced  by  grandeur.  Smart. 
SEg"  "  The  sublime  is  a  Gallicism,  but  now  natu- 
ralized."   Johnson. 

SUB-LIME',  V.  a.  \i.  SUBLIMED  ;/)/3.  SUBLIMING, 
Sl^BLIMED.] 

1.  To  raise  on  high  ;  to  lift  aloft.       Denham. 

2.  To  elevate  ;  to  exalt  ;  to  heighten. 

An  ordinary  gift  cannot  sulAime  an  ordinary  person  to  a 
supernatural  employment.  Jip.  Taylor. 

3.  {Chem.)  To  convert,  as  sulphur  or  other 
solid,  into  vapor,  by  heat,  and  recondense  into 
the  solid  form  ;  to  sublimate.  Miller. 

SUB-LIME',  V.  n.  To  be  volatilized  by  the  force 
of  heat,  and  then  be  condensed,  as  a  solid  sub- 
stance ;  to  become  sublimated.  Newton. 

This  salt  is  fixed  in  a  gentle  fire,  a.ni.  sublimes  in  a  great 
one.  Arbuthnot. 

SUB-LIMELY,  ad.    In  a  sublime  manner.    Pope. 

SUB-LIME'NfSS,  n.     Sublimity.  Burnet. 

t  SUB-LIM-I-F|-cA'TION,  n.  [L.  sublimis,  sub- 
lime, and  facia,  to  make.]  The  act  or  process 
of  making  sublime.  Gilpin. 


SUB-LIM'I-TY,  n.  ['L.  sublimitas  ;  It.  sublimith; 
Sp.  suhlimidad ;  Fr.  sublimit^.] 

1.  Height  of  place  ;  local  elevation.  Johnson 

2.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  sublime ; 
grandeur ;   loftiness  ;  elevation. 

Beauty  charms,  sutilimiti)  moves  us,  and  is  often  accompa- 
nied with  a  feeling  resembling  fear,  while  beauty  rather  at- 
tract'i  and  draws  us  towards  it.  Fleming. 

Though  Milton  is  most  distinguished  for  his  sublimity,  yet 
there  is  also  much  of  tlie  beautiful,  the  tender,  and  the  pleas- 
ing in  many  parts  of  his  work.  hlaii; 

SUB-LtN-5-A'TION,  n.  A  line  or  lines  drawn 
under  another  line.  Letters  to  Abp.  Ushet . 

SUB-LIN'GUAL  (siib-ling'gw5il),  a.  [L.  sm6,  under, 
and  lingua,  the  tongue ;  Fr.  sublingual.]  {/Inat.) 
Situated  under  the  tongue.  Dunglison, 

SUB-LI"TION  (siib-lish'un),  n.  [L.  sublino,  sub- 
litus,  to  lay  on,  as  ground-color;  sub,  under, 
and  lino,  to  besmear.]  (Paint.)  The  laying  of 
the  ground-color  under  the  perfect  color.  Crabb. 

SUB-LIT'O-RAL,  a.  [L.  stib,  under,  and  litus, 
litoris,  the  sea-shore.]  Being  or  situated  under 
the  shore.  Smart. 

SUB-LU'NAR,  a.     Sublunary.  Milton. 

SUB'LU-NA-RY  [siib'Iu-nj-re,  S.  IF.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R.  ;  sub-lu'nsi-re  or  sub'lu-nst-re.  P.],  a.  [L. 
sub,  under,  and  lima,  the  moon  ;  It.  suolunare; 
Sp.  sublunar ;  Fr.  sublunaire.']  Situated  be- 
neath the  moon ;  belonging  to  the  earth  or  this 
world  ;  terrestrial ;  earthly  ;  mundane. 

Yet,  being  free,  I  love  thee  [England];  for  the  sake 

Of  that  one  feature,  can  be  wellconteut . .  . 

To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside.  Cowper. 

t  SUB'LU-NA-RY,  n.  Any  worldly  thing.  Feltham. 

SUB-LUX-A'TION,  n.  A  partial  dislocation  ;  an 
incomplete  luxation.  Med.  Diet. 

SUB-MA-RtNE'  (sub-m?-rgn'),  a.  [L.  sub,  under, 
and  marinus,  marine  ;  mare,  the  sea ;  Fr.  sub- 
mari7i.]    Living,  or  being,  under  the  sea.    Cook. 

SUB-MA-RINE',  n.     A  submarine  plant.  Hill. 

SfjB-MAB'SHAL,  ti.  A  deputy  marshal.  Whishaw. 

SUB-mAX'JL-LA-RY,  rt.  (Anat.)  Seated  beneath 
the  jaw.    "  The  submaxillary  gland."  Dunglison. 

SUB-ME'Dj-AL,  )  „      Lying  under  or  below  the 
SUB-ME'Dl-AN,  )  middle  of  a  body.  Wright. 

SUB-ME'DI-ANT,  n.  (Mus.)  The  sixth  of  the 
key,  or  the  middle  note  between  the  octave  and 
subdominant.  Moore. 

SUB-MEN'TAL,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  mentum, 
the  chin.]  (^«a^)  Seated  under  the  chin.  "Sub- 
mental artery."  Dunglison. 

SUB-MER^E',  v.  a.  [L.  submergo;  sub,  under, 
and  mergo,  to  plunge  ;  It.  sommergere  ;  Sp.  su- 
mergir ;  Fr.  submerger.']  \i.  submekged  ;  pp. 
SUBMERGING,  SUBMERGED.]  To  plunge  under 
water  ;  to  immerge  ;  to  drown  ;  to  overwhelm. 

So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerged,  waA  made 

A  cistern  for  scaled  snakes.  Shak. 

SUB-MER^E',  r.  n.    To  be  or  to  lie  under  water. 

Some  say,  swallows  submerge  in  ponds.  Oent.  Mag. 

SUB-MER'(?eNCE,  n.  The  act  of  submerging,  or 
the  state  of  being  submerged.  LyelL 

SUB-MERSE',  v.  a.  [L.  submergo,  submersus ; 
sub,  under,  and  mergo,  to  plunge.]  \i.  sub- 
mersed ;  ;op.  SUBMERSING,  SUBMERSED.]  To 
put  under  water ;  to  submerge ;  to  immerse.Scort. 

SUB-MERSED'  (-merst'),  p.  a.  Living  or  growing 
under  water ;  submerged.  Clarke. 

SUB-MER'SION,  n.  [L.  submersio  ;  Fr.  submersion.'] 
The  act  of  submersing,  or  the  state  of  being 
submersed  or  submerged. 

Some  of  our  countrymen  have  given  credit  to  the  submer~ 
sion  of -swallows.  Pennant. 

StrB-M?-TAL'LIC,  a.    Partially  metallic.    Dana. 

SUB-MlN'JS-TpR,  V.  a.  [L.  subministro  ;  sub, 
under,  and  ministro,  to  serve ;  It.  somminis- 
trare ;  Sp.  suministrar;  Fr.  subministre.']  To 
supply ;  to  subserve,     [r.]  Hale. 

SUB-MIN'IS-T^R,  V.  n.     To  be  subservient. 

I'assions.  as  fire  and  water,  are  good  servants,  but  bad  mas- 
ters, and  subminisler  to  the  best  and  worst  purpoaes.L' Estrange. 

SUB-MIN'IS-TRAnT,  a.  [L.  subministro,  sttb- 
minititratis,  to  serve  under.]  Subservient  ,• 
serving  in  subordination,     [r.]  Bacon. 
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SPB-Ml^'IS-TRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  subminiatro,  aui>- 
tninislraitis.]    To  subniinistcr.     [u.]      Harvey. 

BIIII-mIN-IS-TRA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  subministratio.'] 
The  act  of  subrainistering.  Wotton. 

tSVB-MiSS',  a.  [L.  aubmitto,  avbmiamia,  to  sub- 
ject ;  aid),  under,  and  mitto,  to  seud.J 

1.  Humble ;  obsequious ;  submissive.  Milton. 

2.  Low ;  soft ;  gentle.         Smith  on  Old  Age. 

syB-MlS'SlQN  (syb-inTsli'un),  n.  [L.  aubmissio-. 
It.  aommissione ;  Sp.  aumiaion  ;  Fr.  aoumissione.] 

1.  The  act  of  submitting  or  yielding  to  supe- 
rior force  or  authority ;  surrender. 

SHbmiimon,  Dauphin:  "til  a  mere  French  wordi 

We  English  warrion  wot  not  what  it  uieuna.  biiai. 

2.  Acknowledgment  of  inferiority  or  depend- 
ence; suppliant  behavior;  humiliation. 

Nathlraa  the  kniKht,  now  in  so  needy  case, 
Gail  him  entreat  even  with  .'nhniimioii  base. 
And  humbly  prayed  to  let  them  in  that  nighw.     bpenser. 

3.  Acknowledgment  of  a  fault ;  contession  oi 
error ;  repentance  ;  penitence ;  contrition. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  mlimiision  as  in  oC'jncc.  ShaJc. 

4.  Obedience  ;  compliance  ;  resignation. 

No  duty  in  religion  is  more  justly  required  l)y  OoU  Almigh- 
ty tiian  a  perfect  mbmission  to  his  will  in  all  things.     Tciijjie. 

6.  (Laic.)  An  agreement,  usually  in  writing 
and  by  bond,  by  which  parties  consent  to  sub- 
mit their  differences  to  tne  decision  of  an  arbi- 
trator. Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Obedience,  Patience. 

SVB-MIs'S|VE,  rt.  1.  Yielding;  obedient;  humble. 

Her,  at  his  feet.  nuhmiMire  in  distress. 

Ue  thus  with  peaceful  words  upraised.  Milton. 

2.  Showing,  or  pertaining  to,  submission. 

lie,  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beautjr  and  miOmigaive  charms. 
Smiled  with  superior  love.  Milton. 

Syn.— See  Humble,  Obedient. 
SUB-MTs'SIVE-LY,  ad.    In  a  submissive  manner; 
with  submission  ;  humbly.  Dryden. 

SI'B-MTs'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  submissive  ;  submission  ;  humility. 

Frailty  gets  pardon  by  submigsit^enets.  Jlei-bert. 

t  Sl'B-MlSS'LY,  ad.     Submissively.    Bp.  Taylor. 

t  Sl'B-MlSS'NfSS,  n.     Submissiveness.     Burton. 

SVB-MIt',  v.  a.  [L.  aubmitto  ;  aid),  under,  and 
tnitto,  to  send ;  It.  sommettere ;  Sp.  someter ; 
Fr.  aoumettre.]  \i.  submitted  ;  pp.  bubmit- 
Tixo,  submitted.] 

1.  t  To  let  down  ;  to  put  lower ;  to  sink. 

Sometimes  the  hill  mhmitu  itself  a  while 

In  small  descents,  which  do  its  height  beguile.    Dri/ilen. 

2.  To  subject ;  to  yield  ;  to  surrender ;  to  re- 
sign ;  to  comply ;  —  often  vi-ith  a  reflexive  pro- 
noun. 

Return  to  thy  mistress,  and  stibmit  thyfelf  under  her 
hands.  Otn.xvi.'i. 

Will  ye  nihmit  your  neck,  and  choose  to  bend 
The  supple  knee?  Milton. 

3.  To  refer  for  judgment  or  decision. 

AVhether  the  condition  of  the  clergy  be  able  to  bear  a 
heavy  burden  is  tubmitled  to  the  house.  Stoi/'t. 

SI'B-mIt',  V.  n.  To  be  subject;  to  yield;  to  sur- 
render ;  to  succumb ;  to  cease  to  resist. 

All  is  not  lost:  the  nnconquemble  will, 

And  study  of  revenge,  immnrtui  hate. 

And  courage  never  to  riibmit  or  yield.  Milton. 

SVB-mIT'T^R,  n.     One  who  submits.     Whitlock. 

SyB-MlT'TING,  n.  The  net  of  one  who  submits  ; 
a  yielding ;  a  surrendering.  Waterland, 

sGb  mo' do.  [L.,  in  a  manner.']  "Under  a  par- 
ticular modification  or  restriction. 

tSrB-M5N'lSH,  r.  a.  [L.  atdtmoTieo.]  To  re- 
mind ;  to  suggest.  Granger. 

sOB-MQ-NI"TI9N,  n.     Suggestion,    [k.]  Clarke. 

8UB-MU'COrs,  o.  [L.  aub,  under,  and  mucus, 
snot.]  Situate  under  a  mucous  membr.ine. 
"The  aid>mucous  areolar  tissue."       Dunglison. 

SC'B-Mf'L'TI-PLE  (Ruli-mai'te-pl),  n.  (Arith.)  A 
quantity  contained  in  another  an  exact  number 
of  times ;  thus,  7  is  a  submultiple  of  42.  Davies. 

803-Mf;L'T|-PLE,  a.  Relating  to  a  submulti- 
ple ;  that  is  submultiple.  Clarke. 

8CB-Mf;s'CV-EAR,  a.  {Med.)  Seated  beneath 
muscles  or  a  muscular  layer.  Dungliaon. 

sOb-NAR-COT'IC,  a.    Slightly  narcotic.    Clarke. 

sCb-nAs'C^NT  (sSb-ntts'ii?!!!),  a.     [L.  aubnaacor. 


Almost   orbicular  or 
orbiculate.  Scott. 


std)nas''ena,  to  grow  under.]     Growing  beneath 
something  else.  Evelyn. 

sCB-NftCT',  r.  a.  [L.  ««A«cr<o;  auh,  under,  and 
nccto,  to  tie.]     To  tie  or  bind  under,     [a.] 

Ills  rolMi  might  be  $ubnecled  with  a  fibula.  Pope. 

t  S03-N6X',  r.  a.  IL.  atdmecto,  aubnexua.']  To 
subjoin  ;  to  add  after  something  else.   Holhnd. 

sOB-N6R'MAL,  n.  [L.  aid),  under,  and  norma, 
a  rule.]  (Geom.)  That  part  of  the  axis  of  a 
curve  fine  which  is  intercepted  between  the  or- 
dinate and  the  normal.  Ilutton. 

sOb-NO-TA'TIQN,  n.  FL.  aubnotatio  ;  aubnoto, 
to  subscribe;  anb,  under,  and  noto,  to  mark.l 
The  answer  of  a  prince  to  questions  which  had 
been  put  to  him  respecting  some  obscure  or 
doubtful  point  of  law ;  a  rescript  given  at  the 
lequest  of  private  citizens.  Bouvier. 

SCb-NUDE',  rt.  [L.  aid),  somewhat,  and  midiia, 
naked.]  (Bot.)  Nearly  free  from  hairs,  down, 
or  any  sort  of  unevenness.  Clarke. 

SUB-QB-SCURE'LY,  ad.  Somewhat  obscurely; 
dimly  in  a  small  degree.  Donne. 

sOB-QC-cIP'1-TAL,  a.  {Anat.)  Situated  under 
the  occiput.  Dunglison. 

sfjB-fic'TAVE,  a.    Suboctuplc.  Arbuthnot. 

SUB-OC'Ty-PLE,  a.  Being  a  proportion  or  ratio 
of  one  to  eight.  IVilkins. 

Sf;B-r)C'r-LAR,  a.  [L.  sid)ondaria ;  aub,  under, 
and  oculus,  the  eye.]  Being  under  the  eye  or 
the  eyes.  Turner. 

SlfB'OF-FI-C^R,  n.     An  under  officer.        Booth. 

SUB-OR-BlC'l -LAR,      )  „ 

SUB-OR-BfC'l-L.\TE,  )  o 

SUB-OR'BI-TAR,  a.  (Anal.)  Seated  beneath  the 
orbitar  cavity.  Dunglison. 

SUB-OR'Dl-NA-CV,  n.  The  state  of  being  subor- 
dinate ;  subjection  to  control. 

A  whole,  coherent  and  proportioned  in  itself,  with  due  sub- 
jection and  suboiilmact/  of  constituent  parts.        Shaj'le'iburi/, 

tSUB-OR'Dl-NANCE,  n.     Subordinacy.         More. 
t  SLIB-OR'DI-nAN-CY,  n.    Subordinacy.    Temple. 

SUB-OR'Dl-NA-RY,  n.  (TTcr.)  An  ordinary  when 
it  comprises  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  whole 
shield.  Brande. 

sCB-OR'DJ-NATE,  a.    [L.  aub,  under,  and  ordino, 

ordinatus,  to  range,  to  rank ;  ordo,  order ;  It. 

subordinato ;  Sp.  suhordinado  ;  Fr.  subordonne.] 

1.  Inferior  in  order,  rank,  nature,  dignity,  or 

power;  subject;  subservient. 

For  the  truth  of  their  ^nernl  principle,  that  nAorrlinati- 
beings  mav  be  the  immediate  agents  in  many  preternatural 
effects,  analogy  is  clearly  on  their  side.  Jlp.  //onlti/. 

Syn.  —  Subordinate,  subject,  inferior,  and  suh.irrpient 
may  express  the  relations  of  persons  to  persons  or 
tilings,  or  of  thln|!3  to  tliin)^.  Subiect  respects  the 
exercise  of  power ;  subordinate,  the  station  and  rank  ; 
inferior,  either  outward  circumstances,  merit,  or  qiial- 
ificalions  of  a  iiersnn  ;  subservient,  the  relative  services 
of  one  to  another,  but  almost  always  in  a  had  sense. 
Children  are  subject  to  tlieir  parents  ;  an  inferior  officer 
must  act  in  a  subordinate  capacity  A  man  of  no  prin- 
ciple will  be  disposed  to  he  subserrient  to  the  base  pur- 
poses of  those  wlio  will  pay  him  most.  — See  Under. 

SVB-OR'DJ-NATE,  n.  One  who  is  subordinate  to 
another;  one  who  is  lower  than  another  in  rank 
order,  or  station.  Milton. 

SUB-OR'Dl-NATE,  r.  a.  [L.  aub,  under,  and  or- 
dino, ordinatus,  to  rank  ;  ordo,  order  ;  It.  sub- 
ordinare;  Sp.  subordinar;  Fr.  aubordontier.] 
[i.  subokdinated  ;  pp.  subobdinatixo,  sub- 
ordinated.] To  make  subordinate ;  to  place 
in  an  inferior  order  or  rank  ;  to  subject. 

We  esteem  it  as  enhancing  the  manifestation  of  intelligence 
that  one  singlo  law,  an  gntvitation.  should,  as  f  om  a  central 
and  commanding  eui'mvitQe.'ubordmate  to  itself  a  whole  host 
of  most  important  phenomena.  Chalmers. 

SrB-OR'DI-NATE-LY.  ad.  In  a  subordinate  man- 
ner ;  in  a  lower  order  or  rank.  Cowley. 

srB-OR'Df-NATE-NftsS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  subordinate.  JFaU. 

SIB-OR'UI-NAT-ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  sub- 
ordinates or  renders  subordinate.  Hooker. 

SVB-OU-DI-NA'TION,  n.  [It.  subordinazionc  :  Sp. 
auhordinacion;  Fr.  subordination.] 

1.  The  act  of  subordinating,  or  the  state  of 
being  subordinate. 


2.  A  series  regubrly  descending. 

God  hath  bestowed.  I<>r  his  own  wise  reasons,  diflh«nt  tal- 
entj  on  ditl'errnt  men;  to  one  man  he  hath  given  ten.  fo  an- 
other only  one.  Now,  this  tuliortliiuUwH,  m  fact,  pervadm  all 
the  works  ol  Uod.  UUttim, 

3.  Place  or  order  of  rank  among  inferiors. 

Diligent  in  choosing  perwn*  who.  in  Ibrlr  several  t^horili- 
nationt,  would  be  obliged  to  Ibllow  the  czaiiipirs  of  their 
iui>eriora.  A'lrVY. 

4.  {Mil.)  A  submission  or  subjection  to  the 
orders  of  superiors.  Stocqueler. 

8VB-OR'UI-NA-TlVE,  a.  Implying,  or  causing, 
subordination  or  dependence.  *'  A  tubordina- 
tive  proposition."  Gibba. 

SVB-ORN',  v.  a.  [L.  aubomo ;  aub,  under,  secretly, 
and  omo,  to  prepare,  to  deck,  to  dress  ;  It.  auh- 
ortiare ;  Sp.  auhornar ;  Fr.  aubomer.y     [t.  8UB- 

OHNED  ;  pp.  SUBOUNINO,  SUBORNED.] 

1.  To  procure  in  an  underhand  manner  or  by 
secret  collusion  ;  to  procure  by  indirect  means. 

So  men  oiipressed.  when  weary  of  their  breath. 
Throw  off  the  burden,  and  ntliom  their  death.     Orptlen. 

2.  (Law.)  To  procure  or  cause,  as  a  person, 
to  commit  perjury.  BurrilL 

SfJB-OR-NA'TroN,  n.  [It.  aubomazione ;  Sp. 
subornacion ;  ^r.  aubomiition.] 

1.  The  crime  of  procuring  any  one  to  do  a 
bad  action.  Shak. 

2.  ( Law.)  The  act  of  suborning,  or  procuring 
another  to  commit  perjury.  BurriU. 

SIJB-ORN'PR,  n.     One  who  suborns.  Bacon. 

SOb-6' VAL,  a.  Inclining  to  the  form  of  an  egg ; 
somewHat  oval.  PennatU. 

sOb-O'VATE,  o.  {Bot.)  [L.  aid),  nearly,  and 
ovum,  an  egg.]     Somewhat  ovate.  L'Uirke. 

SOB-O'VAT-^D,  a.  Inclined  to  the  form  of  an 
egg;  subovate.     [r.]  Pennant. 

SOB-PjP-DUN'Cl-LATE  (-pf-dung'kv-Ut,  82),  O. 
Having  a  short  peduncle.  Maunder. 

sDb-P5L-LU'CID,  a.     Nearly  pellucid.   Pennant. 

SCB-PpN-TAN'Gr-LAR  (-p?n-tang'gu-l?r),  a.  Not 
quite  pentangular.  Smart. 

sDb-p£r-1-t6'.\P-.\L,  a.  {Anat.)  Lying  under 
the  peritoneum.  Dimgliaon. 

S&B-PfiR-Pf  .\-DlC"U-LAR,  a.  Subnormal. C/or^. 

SC'B-PKT'l-O-LATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  a  very 
short  petiole.  Clarke. 

sOb-PCE'NA  (sSb-pC'nj),  n.  [L.  «/*,  under,  and 
poena,  punishment.]  {Law.)  A  writ  command- 
ing the  attendance  or  appearance  of  a  witness 
or  a  party  in  court,  or  before  a  judicial  officer, 
under  a  penalty  in  case  of  disobedience  :  —  the 
process  by  which  a  defendant  is  commanded  to 
appear  and  answer  the  plaintiff's  bill.    BurriU. 

SOB-Pa:'NA  (sOb-pS'n?),  r.  a.  [i.  SUBPfEXAED  ;  pp. 
sUbpcexaixo,  subpcexaed.]  {Law.)  To  serve 
with  a  subpoena. 

.My  fHend  . . .  would  never  have  come  up,  had  he  not  been 
tubpftmard  to  iL  Addnum. 

SUB-PO-LtCQ-NAL,  a.  [L.  atd>,  somewhat,  and 
Eng.  polygonal.^  Somewhat  polygonal.  Smart. 

SCb-POR-PHY-RTt'|C,  o.  {Geol.)  Allied  to  por- 
phyritic,  but  with  smaller  and  less  distinct 
crystals.  Wright. 

sDB-PR5-nEN'S|LE,rt.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
prehensile.]    Moderately  prehensile.    Maunder. 

sC'B-PRI'OR,  n.  The  vicegerent  of  a  prior.  Loicth. 

SUB-PiJR'CIIAS-eR,  n.  One  who  purchases  from 
a  previous  purchaser.  Clarke. 

sDB-QUAD'R.VTE  (-kwSd'r^t),  a.  Approaching 
the  form  of  a  square.  CLirke. 

sOB-QirAD'Rl  -PLE  (sab-kwBd'n.i-pI),  «.  Being  a 
proportion  or  ratio  of  one  to  four.  Wilkins. 

sC'B-aUlN'aU^-FlD  (-kwlng  kw9-fM),  o.  Some- 
what quinquefid.  Clarke. 

sC'B-aulN'Tl.-PLE  (»Ob-kwIn'tii-pl).  «•  Being  a 
proportion  or  ratio  of  one  to  five.  Wilkins. 

sPB-RA'.MOSE,  )  a.     (Dot.)     [L.  aub,  implying 

SCB-R.V'.MOIS,  )  diminution,   and   ramosus,  full 

of  branches.]     Having  few  branches  ;  slightly 

branched.  Clarke. 

sCb-READ'^R,  n.    {Law.)  An  under  reader  in 

the  inns  of  court.  Crabb. 
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SO^B-RfiC'TOR,  n.  A  rector's  vicegerent  or  sub- 
ordinate.  "  Subrector  of  the  college."  Walton. 

SUB-REP'TION,  n.  [h.  subreptio ;  sub,  secretly, 
and  re/30,  to  creep ;  Fr.  subreptioti.']  A  fraud 
committed  to  obtain  a  pardon,  title,  grant,  or 
other  favor,  by  alleging  facts  contrary  to  truth  ; 
surreption.  Bp.  Hall. 

f  SUB-RgP-Tl"TIOyS  (sub-rep-tlsh'us),  a.  [L. 
sitbreptitius.]     Surreptitious.  Cotgrave, 

t  SUB-RpP-TI"TIOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  surreptitious 
manner ;  surreptitiously.  Shertcood. 

fSflB-REP'TIVE,  a.  [L.  subreptivtts ;  Fr.  sub- 
reptif.]     Surreptitious.  Cotgrave. 

SUB-RTp'jD,  a.    Somewhat  rigid  or  stiff.        Hill. 

tSUB-RtG'y-oOs,  a.  [h.  subriguus.]  Watered; 
waterish  underneath.  Blount. 

f  SUB'RQ-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  subrogo,  subrogatus.} 
To  put  in  the  place  of  another ;  to  surrogate. 
—  See  Surrogate.  Ld.  Herbert. 

SUB-RO-GA'TION,  n.  [Sp.  subrogacion  ;  Fr.  sub- 
royation-l  {Law.)  The  substitution  of  one 
person  or  thing  in  the  place  of  another,  particu- 
larly the  substitution  of  one  person  in  the  place 
of  another  as  a  creditor  with  a  succession  to 
the  rights  of  the  latter.  Burrill. 

SOB  RO'^A.  \Ij.  sub,  under,  and  rosn,  a  rose.] 
Under  the  rose  ;  secretly  ;  privately.  —  See 
Rose.  Macdonnel. 

SUB-RO-tOnd',  a.    Nearly  round.  Balfour. 

SUB-SA-lINE',  a.    In  some  degree  salt.  Ure. 

SUB'sALT,  n.  (Ckem.)  An  oxysalt  having  two 
or  more  equivalents  of  base  to  one  of  acid  :  — 
an  oxysalt  having  a  suboxide  for  its  base,  —  as 
subacetate  of  mercury,  which  consists  of  one 
equivalent  of  acetic  acid,  and  one  of  suboxide 
(otherwise  called  dinoxide)  of  mercury:  —  a 
haloid  or  analogous  salt,  containing  fewer 
equivalents  of  the  electro-negative  than  of  the 
electro-positive  component,  as  subchloride  (oth- 
erwise called  dichloride)  of  copper,  or  subcya- 
nide  of  copper.  Kane.     Graham.    Miller. 

TSUB-SAN-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  subsanno,  to  de- 
ride.]    Derision  ;  mockery  ;  dishonor. 

Idolatry  is  as  absolute  a  subscmnation  and  vilification  of 
God  as  malice  could  invent.  H.  More. 

SUB-SCAP'V-LAR,      )a.    (.4wa(;.)  Being  beneath 
SUB-SCAP'U-LA-RY,  )  the  scapula.       Dunglison. 

SUB-SCRIB'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  subscribed  or 
signed,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

SUB-SCRIBE',  V.  a.  [L.  subscribo;  sub,  under, 
and  scribo,  to  write  ;  It.  soscrioere ;  Sp.  subscri- 
bir;  Yr.  souscrire.l  [j.  subscribed  ;  /yj.  sub- 
scribing, SUBSCRIBED.] 

1.  To  write  or  annex  the  name  to  in  token  of 
assent  to  what  is  written  above  ;  to  give  consent 
to  by  underwriting  the  name. 

The  reader  fees  the  names  of  those  persons  by  whom  this 
letter  is  subscribed.  Addison. 

2.  To  sign  In  witness  or  attestation ;  to  attest 
by  writing  one's  name  beneath. 

Their  particular  testimony  ought  to  be  better  credited  than 
lome  other  subscribed  with  an  liundred  hands.  M'hityift. 

3.  To  promise  to  contribute,  by  signing  one's 
name  to  an  agreement.  Wright. 

4.  t  To  submit ;  to  surrender ;  to  yield. 

The  king  gone  to-nlghtl  subscribed  his  powerl        Shak. ' 

SyB-SCRIBE',  V.  n.  1.  To  sign  the  name  in 
token  of  assent  to  what  is  written  above ;  —  to 
give  consent  or  assent ;  to  agree. 

Advise  thee  what  is  to  be  done. 

And  we  will  all  tui^cribe  to  thy  advice.  STiak. 

2.  To  promise  a  stipulated  sum  for  the  pro- 
motion of  any  undertaking. 

A  conflagration,  or  a  wintry  flood, 

Has  left  some  hundreds  without  home  or  food; 

Extravagance  and  Avarice  shall  stihscribe. 

While  fame  and  self-complacence  are  the  bribe.  Cowper. 

3.  t  To  yield  or  submit. 

For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 

To  tender  objects.  Shak. 

SyB-SCRIB'^R,  n.  One  who  subscribes.      Swift. 

BUB'SCRIpT,  n.  [L.  subscribo,  subscriptiis,  to 
subscribe.]     Any  thing  underwritten,    licntley. 

SUB-SCrIp'TION,  n.  \1,.  sid>scriptio  ;  It.  aoscri- 
zione ;  Sp.  suscripcion ;  Fr.  souscription^ 


1.  The  act  of  subscribing,  or  signing. 

2.  Any  thing  written  underneath. 

The  man  asked,  Are  ye  Christians?  We  answered  we 
were;  fearing  the  less  because  of  the  cross  we  had  seen  in 
the  subscription.  Bacon. 

3.  That  which  is  subscribed  or  signed,  as  a 
paper  with  names  subscribed.  Wright. 

4.  Consent  or  attestation  given  by  under- 
writing or  signing  the  name. 

Subscription  to  articles  of  religion.  Paley. 

5.  The  act  of  contributing  to  any  undertaking, 
or  the  amount  contributed. 

South-sea  subscriptions  take  who  please.  Pope. 

He  visited  several  convents,  and  gathered  subscription.^ 


fh)m  all  the  well-disposed  monks  and  nuns. 

6.  t  Submission  ;  obedience. 


npi 
dd 


Addison. 


I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  called  you  children; 

You  owe  me  no  subscription.  Shak. 

SUB-SEC'TION,  n.  A  subdivision  of  a  larger  sec- 
tion ;  a  section  of  a  section.  .  Burton. 

t  SUB'S5;-CUTE,  V.  a.  [L.  subsequor,  subsecutus.'] 
To  follow  close  after.  Edw.  Hall. 

SUB-SEC'y-TlVE,  a.  [Fr.  subsecutif.]  Follow- 
ing in  train.  Cotgrave. 

SUB-SEL  'LI-.^,  n.pl.  [L.  subsellium,  a  low  bench.] 
{Eccl.  Arch.)  The  small,  shelving  seats  in  the 
stalls  of  churches  or  cathedrals  made  to  turn 
upon  hinges  so  as  to  form  either  a  seat  or  a  form 
to  kneel  upon  ;  —  also  called  misereres.  Ogilvie. 

SUB-SEM'I-TONE,  n.  (Mus.)  The  sharp  seventh, 
or  sensible,  of  any  key.  Moore. 

SUB-SEP'TU-PLE  (sub-s6p'tu-pl),  a.  Being  a  pro- 
portion or  ratio  of  one  to  seven.  Wilkins. 

stJB'sp-aUENCE,  n.  [It.  sussequenza  ;  Sp.  sub- 
secuencia.l  The  state  of  being  subsequent  or 
following  next  after ;  sequence.  Grew. 

SUB'sp-QUEN-CY,  n.     Subsequence.    Greenhill. 

SUB'S^-aUENT,  a.  [L.  subseguor,  subsequens,  to 
follow  next  in  order  ;  sub,  under,  and  sequor,  to 
follow  ;  It.  sussequente  ;  Sp.  subsiguiente  ;  Fr. 
subsequent.]  Following  in  train  ;  succeeding  in 
time  or  in  order ;  coming  after  ;  posterior. 

The  subsequent  words  come  on  before  the  precedent  van- 
ish. Bacon. 

This  article  is  introduced  as  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of 
Munster,  made  about  1648.  Swift. 

SUB'sp-aUJENT-LY,  ad.  At  a  later  time  ;  so  as 
to  follow;  afterwards.  South. 

SUB-SE'ROUS,  a.  {Anat.)  Under  a  serous  mem- 
brane. Dufiglison. 

SUB-SERVE'  (sub-s6rv'),  v.  a.  [L.  subservio  ;  sub, 
under,  and  servio,  to  serve.]  [i.  subserved  ; 
pp.  SUBSERVING,  SUBSERVED.]  To  be  Subser- 
vient to ;  to  promote  ;  to  help  forward ;  to  serve 
in  subordination  or  instrumentally.       Southey. 

To  subserve  the  interests  of  a  party.  Jt.  Hall. 

SUB-SERVE',  V.  n.  To  serve  in  a  subordinate  ca- 
pacity ;  to  be  subservient. 

Not  made  to  rule, 
But  to  subserve  where  Wisdom  bears  command.     Milton. 

SUB-SER'V|-t:NCE,    )  „.      State  of  being  subser- 

SyB-SER'VI-gN-CY,  )  vient;  instrumental  fitness. 

There  is  a  regular  subordination  and  subserviency  amnag 

all  the  parts  to  beneficial  cuds.  Cheyne. 

SyB-SER'V[-5NT,  a.  1.  Serving  under;  acting 
in  a  subordinate  capacity  ;  subordinate. 

Many  inferior  and  subservient  gods.  StiWnnfleet. 

2.  Instrumentally  useful ;  helpful ;  conducive. 

Most  critics,  fond  of  some  subservient  art. 

Still  make  the  whole  depend  upon  a  part.  Pope. 

Syn.— See  Subordinate. 

SyB-SER'Vl-?NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  subservient  man- 
ner ;  by  subserving.  Clarke. 

SyB-S£s'aUl-.  (Chem.)  A  prefix  indicating  a 
combination  of  two  equivalents  of  an  electro- 
negative component,  and  three  of  an  electro- 
positive component.  Miller. 

SyB-SES'QUI--A9'?-TATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  sub- 
salt,  containing  two  equivalents  of  acetic  acid  to 
three  of  base  ;  as,  "  Subsesqui-acetate  of  lead," 
which  is  a  hj-drated  compound  of  two  equiva- 
lents of  acetic  acid  and  three  equivalents  of 
protoxide  of  lead.  •  Miller. 

SUB-SfeS'SlLE,  a.  {Bot.)  Almost  sessile.  Wright. 

SUB-SEX'TU-PLE,  a.  Containing  one  part  out  of 
six ;  as,  "  A  subsextuple  proportion."     Wilkins, 


SUB-SIDE',  V.  n.  [L.  subsido ;  sub,  under,  and 
sido,  to  sit,  to  settle.]  [i.  subsided  ,  pp.  sub- 
siding, SUBSIDED.] 

1.  To  settle  or  tend  downwards  ;  to  sink  to  the 
bottom,  as  lees.  More. 

2.  To  settle  into  a  state  of  rest ;  to  become 
calm  or  tranquil ;  to  cease  raging  ;  to  abate. 

The  sea  subsiding,  and  the  tempests  o'er.  Pitt. 

3.  To  become  lower ;  to  sink  ;  to  settle. 

A  large  tract  of  country,  of  which  it  was  part,  subsided  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature.  Cook. 

Syn.—  See  Abate. 
syB-SiD'^;NCE,    ;  „.    l.  The  act  of  subsiding  or 
SUB-SID'PN-CY,  )   sinking,  as  lees.  Burnet. 

2.  The  act  of  settling  into  a  state  of  rest. 

Subsidence  of  the  more  violent  passions.  Warburtoti. 

II  syB-SID'I-A-Rl-LY,  ad.  In  a  subsidiary  man 
ner;  so  as  to  assist.  Sherwood, 

II  SyB-SiD'(-A-RY  [sub-Sid 'e-9i-re,  P.  J.  Ja.  Wr. ; 
snb-eid'j9-re,  iS.  li.  F.K.  Sm.;  8ub-sTd'§-gi-re  or 
siib-sid'je-5i-re,  IF.],  a.  [L.  subsidiarius ;  It. 
sussidiario ;  Sp.  subsidiano ;  Fr.  subsidinire."] 

1.  Furnishing  help  or  additional  supplies; 
helping;  assistant;  aiding;  auxiliary. 

Great  pains  is  taken  to  supply  that  defect  with  some  sub- 
sidiani  proposition.  Hale. 

Life  will  frequently  languish,  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
bus^V,  if  they  have  not  some  employment  subsidiary  to  that 
which  forms  their  main  pursuit.  Blair. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  stipulating  the  payment 
of,  subsidies.  "  Subsidiary  treaties."  Lyttleton. 

II  SUB-SID'I-A-RY,  n.    An  assistant.    Hammond, 

SUB'SJ-DIZE,  V.  a,  \i,  subsidized  ;  pp.  subsi- 
dizing, SUBSIDIZED.]  To  furnish  with  a  sub- 
sidy ;  to  stipulate  to  pay  money  for  services. 

Lord  Chatham  was  obliged  to  call  to  its  aid  the  mercenary 
troops  of  othe  nations;  these,  indeed,  he  subsidized  with  a 
liberal,  but  with  a  prudent,  hand.  Seward. 

SUB'S{-DY,  n.  [L.  subsidium ;  subsido,  to  sit 
under;  It.  sussidio;  Sp.  subsidio  ;  Fr.  subiide.'] 
1.  Pecuniary  aid,  or  a  stipulated  sum  of 
money,  granted  by  one  government  to  another 
in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  for  offensive 
or  defensive  war.  Siocquelw. 

2.  {Eng.  Law.)  An  extraordinary  grant  of 
money  by  the  Parliament  to  the  crown  ;  —  now 
commonly  termed  a  supply,  or  supplies.  Burrill. 
Syn. —  Subsidy  and  tribute  both  signify  a  sum 
agreed  to  be  paid  periodically  by  one  nation  to  an- 
other. A  subsidy  is  voluntary,  and  is  paid  to  an  ally 
for  assistance.  A  tribute  is  exacted,  and  is  paid  to  an 
enemy  for  forbearance,  or  in  acknowledgment  of  sub- 
jection. 

SUB-SIGN'  (sub-sin'),  V.  a.  [L.  subsigna.]  [i.  SUB- 

SIGNED  ;     pp.    SUBSIGNING,    SUBSIGNED.J       To 

sign  under  ;  to  subscribe.  Camden. 

SCB-S|G-NA"nON,  n.  [L.  subsignatio.']  The  act 
of  subscribing,  or  signing  under,  [r.]     Shelden. 

St/B  SI-LKJ\r'TI-d  (se-len'she-6).  [L.]  In  si- 
lence ;  without  notice  being  taken.     Hamilton, 

SyB-SlST',  V.  n.  [L.  suhsisto ;  sub,  under,  and 
sisto,  to  stand  ;  It.  sussistere ;  Sp.  subsistir  ;  Fr. 
subsister.l  [t.  subsisted  ;  pp.  subsisting,  sub- 
sisted.] 

1.  To  exist ;  to  be ;  to  have  existence ;  to  live. 

Inequalities  are  said  to  subsist  in  the  same  sense  when  the 
first  members  are  the  greatest  in  both  or  least  in  both. i9«rie». 

2.  To  continue ;  to  remain  in  the  same  state 
or  condition  ;  to  remain ;  to  abide. 

Firm  we  subsist,  but  possible  to  swerve.  JUiltott 

3.  To  have  the  means  of  living;  to  be  main- 
tained with  food  and  clothing;  to  be  supported. 

Forlorn  of  thee. 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist?  ihlton, 

4.  To  inhere ;  to  have  existence  by  means  of 
something  else.  Sotith. 

SUB-SIST',  t'.  a.  To  feed ;  to  maintain  ;  to  support. 

The  said  persons  might  b«  subsisted  in  a  sober  and  decent 
manner.  J/em.  of  Martin  Scriblerut. 

SyB-STST'5NCE,  n.  [It.  sussistenza  ;  Sp.  subsis- 
tencia ;  Fr.  subsistatice .'l 

1.  The  state  of  being  subsistent ;  real  being. 

Not  only  the  things  had  subsistence,  but  the  verv  images 
were  of  some  creatures  existing.  StiUing/ieet. 

2.  That  in  which  any  thing  subsists. 

What  is  God  btit  the  very  being  of  all  things  that  yet  are 
not.  and  the  stibsislence  of  things  tnat  are?  Cudworth. 

3.  Means  of  support ;  livelihood ;  mainte- 
nance; sustenance;  living;  support. 

Reduced  subsistence  to  implore.  Dryden. 

4.  Inherence  in  something  else.        Johnson. 
Syn.—  See  Living. 
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8VB-SlST'5N-CY,  n.    Subsistence. 

SVB-sTST'f  NT,  o.     [L.  sttbuistena.] 

1.  Having  subsistence. or  real  being.  "Spir- 
its subsiattnt  without  bodies."  Browne. 

2.  Inherent.  "The  qualities  are  not  sub- 
sistent  in  those  bodies."  Bentley. 

SOB-Si'ZAR,  n.  A  student  lower  in  rar.k  than  a 
sizar.     [Cambridge  Univ.,  Eng.]       Bp.  Corbet. 

SOB'SOIL,  n.  A  layer  of  earth  or  soil  lying  be- 
tween the  superficial  soil  and  a  base  or  stratum 
still  lower.  Brande. 

sOB'SOlL-PLOiyGH  (-plba),  n.  A  particular  kind 
of  plough  used 
for  turning  or 
breaking  up  the 
soil  at  some  depth 
below  the  sur-  .;r^j;T 
face.    Simmonds.    _- — isL^^.-j 

SOB'SOIL-PLoCgH'ING  8„b.oU-plough. 

M.      The   operation    of 

ploughing  deep,  or  of  turning  up  the  subsoil,  or 
substratum,  by  a  subsoil  plough.    Farm.  Ency. 

SOb'SO-LA-RV,  a.  Being  under  the  sun  ;  terres- 
trial i  mundane ;  earthly,     [u.]  Browne. 

sOb-SPE'CI5S,  n.  A  subordinate  species;  a  di- 
vision of  a  species.  Dampier. 

80b-SPH£R'I-CAL  (-sfSr-),  a.  Somewhat  spher- 
ical; partially  spherical.  Enrj.  Cyc. 

SOb'STANCE,  n.  [L.  substantia;  sub,  under,  and 
sto,  atans,  to  stand  ;  It.  stistanza  ;  Sp.  substan- 
cia ;  Fr.  stibstance.l 

1.  That  which  is  subsistent  or  has  real  being, 
as  distinct  from  that  which  has  only  metaphysi- 
cal existence  ;  substantiality ;  reality  ;  being  ; 
existence;  —  matter;  body;  material;  texture. 

Subtlanee,  in  its  logical  and  mrtaphysical  sense.  Is  tliat 
nature  of  a  tiling  which  may  he  conceived  to  remain  when 
every  other  nature  is  removed  or  abstracted  from  it.  Hampden. 

j8E9-"  The  idea  ...  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
tubjtanee,  being  nothing  but  the  supposed  but  un- 
known support  of  those  qualities  we  find  existing, 
which  we  imagine  cannot  subsist  without  something 
to  support  them,  we  call  tliat  support  substantia ; 
whicli,  according  to  the  true  imjiort  of  the  word,  is, 
in  plain  English,  standing  under,  or  upholding." 
Locke. 

2.  The  essential  or  material  part ;  essence ; 
abstract;  compendium;  meaning. 

They  arc  the  best  epitoniea,  and  let  you  see  with  one  cast 
of  the  eye  the  tu.'x'lance  uf  a  hundred  pages.  Ailititon. 

3.  That  which  is  solid,  palpable,  real,  or  sub- 
stantial, not  imaginary. 
Lively  is  the  semblaiint,  though  the  substance  dead.  Spenser. 

Heroic  virtue  did  liis  actions  guide. 

And  he  tlie  su/wtance,  not  the  appearance,  chose.    Dn/den. 

4.  Wealth  ;  property;  means  of  life  or  support. 

He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  ))ouse  and  home,  and  hath  put 
■II  my  substance  into  that  fat  belly  of  his.    '  S/iaJc. 

6.  (Thcol.)  That  which  forms  the  divine  es- 
sence or  being ;  that  in  which  the  divine  attri- 
butes inhere.  Hook. 

The  Son  is  said  to  be  the  same  stihrtance  as  the  Father  — 
that  is,  truly  and  essentially  God  as  the  Father  is.  Eden. 

tstJB'ST.\NCE,  V.  a.  To  furnish  with  substance 
or  property  ;  to  enrich.  Chapman. 

SVB-STAN'TIAL  (sult-stSn'shsil),  a.  [It.  sustan- 
tiale;  Yr.  suhstantiel.] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  having,  substance ;  real ; 
actually  existing  ;  existent.  Bent'ey. 

2.  True  ;  solid  ;  not  merely  seeming  or  imagi- 
nary.   "  Substantial  happiness."  Cowper. 

3.  Material ;  corporeal. 
Now  shine  these  planets  with  substantial  rays?      I'rior. 

4.  Stout ;  strong  ;  firm  ;  solid  ;  bulky. 

Su!»tantial  doors. 
Cross-barred  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault.         Mitlon. 

6.  Possessed  of  substance,  or  the  means  of 
life  ;  moderately  wealthy. 

The  honest  and  moat  substantial  freeholders.  Spenser. 

BVB-STAN-TI-AL'I-TV    (8ub-8tan-gh?-are-t?"),     n. 

1.  State  of  being  substantial,  or  having  real  ex- 
istence. "  Substantiaiiti/  of  the  soul."  Warburton. 

2.  Corporeity  ;  materiality. 
The  soul  is  a  stranger  to  such  gross  substantialit)/.      Olanvill. 

BVB-STAN'TIAL-IZE,  v.  a.  To  make  substantial ; 
to  substantiate,     [u.]  Dr.  Jieeder. 

8VB-8TAn'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  substantial  man- 
ner ;  with  reality  of  existence; — by  including 


Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
Latham. 


GlanviO.  I      the    material    or    essential    part :  —  strongly ; 
I      stoutly;  solidly: — truly;  really. 

syB-STAN'TIAL-NfisS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
substantial ;  substantiality.  Wotton. 

Sl.iB-STAN'TIAL§  (nvb-stttn'shslz),  n.  pi.  Essen- 
tial or  material  parts.  Ayliffe. 

SVB-STAn'TI-ATE  (-■h9-at),  r.  a.  [i. sibstanti- 

ATED  ;   pp.  8LBSTANTIATINO,  8l'B8TANTIATEI).] 

1.  To  make  to  exist  or  subsist.  Aylijfe. 

2.  To  establish  by  proof  or  competent  evi- 
dence ;  to  verify  ;  to  prove.  Smart. 

sOb'stan-tIv-al,  a 

bling,  a  substaiitive. 

SfJB'STAN-TlVE,  a.  [L.  substantkus ;  It.  aoa- 
tantivo  ;  Sp.  sustantico  ;  Fr.  aufistatUif.] 

1.  t  Solid  ;  depending  only  on  itself.     Bacon. 

2.  {Gram..)  Betokening  existence;  as,  "The 
verb  '  to  be '  is  a  verb  suhi>tantive  "  :  —  not  adjec- 
tive ;  as,  "  A  noun  aubatantire."        Arbut/inot. 

3.  (Med.)  Noting  aliments  which  are  nu- 
tritious. Dr.  Paria. 

Substantive  color.    See  COLOR. 

SUB'STAN-TlVE,  n.  {Gram.)  That  part  of 
speech  which  denotes  a  substance  or  attbject,  as 
distinguished  from  an  attribute  or  j/redicate  ; 
the  name  of  any  thing  that  exists,  whether  ma- 
terial or  immaterial ;  a  noun.  Lowth. 

SlJB'ST.AN-TlVE,  V.  a.  To  convert  into  a  sub- 
stantive,    [r.]  Cudtcorth. 

SUB'STAN-TlVE-LY,  ad.    As  a  substantive. 

Galbanco  cannot  be  used  substantively.        Holdsumrth. 

SUB'STl-Tl'lTE,  V.  a.  [L.  substituo,  substitutus  ; 
aitb,  under,  and  statuo,  to  place  ;  It.  sustituire ; 
Sp.  substituir ;  Fr.  suhstituer.']  \i.  suBSTiTrTEi) ; 

pp.  SlBSTirUTlNO,   SlBSTITl  TED.]       To   put  in 

the  place  of  another  ;  to  exchange  ;  to  chmge. 

Reject  him,  lest  he  darken  all  the  flock. 

And  fiiljstitute.  another  from  thy  stock.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Change. 

SUB'STJ-TUTE,  n.  [It.  <Sf  Sp.  sustituto  ;  Fr.  aub- 
stittit!]  One  placed  by  another  to  act  with  del- 
egated power ;  one  acting  for,  or  put  in  place 
of,  another;  a  person  or  thing  substituted. 

The  principal's  presence  is  thus  removed  from  the  scene 
of  action,  and  f>pportunities  are  afforded  for  every  species  of 
idleness  and  fraud  in  the  inferior  substitutes.  Knox. 

SOB-STI-TU'TION,  n.  [h.  attbstitiitio  ;  It.  susti- 
tusione ;  Sp.  suhstitucion  ;  Fr.  sitbstitution.'] 

1.  Act  of  substituting  or  state  of  being  substi- 
tuted ;  the  replacing  of  one  thing  by  another. 

From  this  substitution  [of  tutelar  angels  for  tutelar  deities] 
the  system  which  I  have  described  arose.  Ji]>.  Iforsley. 

2.  (Theol.)  The  doctrine  which  teaches  that 
the  suflferings  of  Christ  were  vicarious  and  expi- 
atory. Eden. 

3.  {Law.)  The  designation  of  one  in  a  will  to 
take  a  devise  or  legacy,  either  on  failure  of  a 
former  devisee  or  legatee,  or  after  him.  Burrill. 

SUR-STl-TU'TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  im- 
plying, substitution ;  supplying  the  place  of 
another.  Russell. 

StJB-STl-TU'TIQN-AL-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  substi- 
tution. Ed.  Rev. 

SOb-STI-TU'TIQN-.X-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
making,  substitution  ;  substitutional.       Smith. 

StJB'STl-TU-TlVE,  a.  Furnishing  a  substitute  ; 
that  may  be  substituted.  Wilkins. 

SUB-STRACT',  v.  a.  [L.  suhtrahox  Fr.  sottb- 
straire.]    To  deduct.  —  See  Sibthact.  Barrow. 

SUB-STRAC'TIQN,  n.  [Old  Fr.  substraction.] 
(Late.)  The  act  of  unlawfully  taking  away, 
withdrawing,  or  withholding,  as  of  rights,  lega- 
cies, or  rents.  —  See  Sibtuaction.  Blackstone. 

sCb'STRATE,  n.    A  substratum.  Dr.  Good. 

SUB'STRATE,  a.    Having  slight  furrows.  Clarke. 

sOb'STRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  sidisterno,  sttbstrattts ;  sub, 
under,  and  stemo,  to  strow.]     To  strow  or  lay. 

Glass  supported  by  the  substrated  rand.  Boyle. 

sOb-STRA'TI'M,  n. ;  pi.  sibstrata.     [L.] 

1.  A  stratum  lying  under  another  stratum. 

Clay  is  the  common  suhttroimn  or  subsoil  of  gravel.    Brande. 

2.  Something  stipposed  to  be  laid  or  placed 
under  as  a  support  for,  or  to  maintain  or  hold 
together  certain  accidents  or  qualities. 


Bach  qnalitie*  as  hare  been  obaenred  to  eoexW  la  an  mo- 
known  sylMrtUum,  which  we  call  sulMtancc,  Ijoelce. 

SOB-HTRfrcrtO.V.  H.  [L.  siibntructio ;  Fr.  tub- 
atritction.]     An  under-building.  Sunnhume. 

80B-8TR0cT'I,KE  (HOb-.trOkt'yvO,  n.  That  on 
which  the  superstructure  is  raided ;  a  founda- 
tion ;  an  under-building. 

A  mbstrticdo-eof  theirehroDOlog}r.  Harris. 

80b-STY'LAR,  a.  Noting  a  line  under  the  style 
of  a  dial.  Aloxon. 

sOb'STYLE,  n.  (Dialling.)  The  orthographic 
projection  of  the  style  upon  the  phine  of^  the 
dial.  Datriea  If  Peek. 

sOB-SCl'PHATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  sulphate  con- 
taining more  equivalents  uf  base  than  of  arid ; 
as,  "  Subaiilphute  of  mercury,"  —  which  consists 
of  three  equivalents  uf  sulphuric  acid  and  four 
of  oxide  of  mercury.  Turner. 

80B-SUL'PHiDE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  non-acid  com- 
pound of  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  more 
than  one  equivalent  of  a  metal  or  other  body  ;  as, 
"  Subsulphide  of  iron,"  —  which  consists  of  one 
equivalent  of  sulphur  and  two  of  iron.  Graham. 

syB  8CL'T|VE,  a.  Subsultory.  [k.J  Bp.  Berkeley. 


+  8UB'8rL-TQ-R|-LY,  ad. 
ner ;  by  fits ;  by  starts. 


In  a  subsultory  man . 
Bacon. 


8CrB'SrL-TQ-RY,  or  8VB-S0L'TQ-RY  [«Ob'»vl- 
tiir-?,  .S.  \V.£.F.;  BMb-gOI'tiir-?,  P.' J.  K.  Sm. 
R.  iVb.],  a.  [L.  aubsilio,  subauUum,  to  make 
short  leaps ;  sub,  under,  and  aalio,  to  leap.] 
Bounding;  moving  by  starts,     [k.]    Abp.  Ilort. 

They  [the  numbers  in  tragedy]  ought,  for  the  moat  part,  to 
run  somewhat  rambling  and  irregular,  and  often  rapUl  and 
subsultory,  so  as  tu  imitate  the  natural  cadence  ana  quick 
turns  of  conversation.  Armstrong. 

49-  "  Mr.  Sheridan  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  has 
accented  this  word  on  the  first  syllable,  ai  I  hnve 
done  ;  for  Ur.  Johnson,  Or.  Ash,  br.  Kenrick,  Bar- 
clay, Penning,  Bailey,  and  Entick,  accent  the  cecond. 
Its  companion,  desultory,  is  accented  on  the  first  syl- 
lable by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Ur.  Johnson,  .Mr.  Nares,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  Penning,  [and  by  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wb. ;]  but  on  the  second  by  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Scott,  W.  Jolinston,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  Bailey, 
and  Entick.  As  these  two  words  must  necessarily  be 
accented  alike,  we  see  Dr.  Jolinson  and  F'cniiing  [aldo 
J.  K.  Sm.  R.  H'b.^  are  inconsistent.  But,  though  the 
majority  of  authorities  are  against  me  in  l>otli  tliea« 
words,  r  greatly  mistake  if  analogy  is  not  clearly  on 
my  side."     fValker. 

SUB-SClL'TlS,  n.  (Med.)  Twitching;  musculai 
agitation,  as  in  febrile  diseases.  Dungli*on. 

SUB-SfJME',  r.  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  sttmo,  tc 
take.]  To  assume  by  consequence  of  what  pre- 
cedes, as  a  position. 

St.  Paul,  who  cannot  name  that  word  "  sinners."  but  mutt 
straight  subsume  in  a  parenthesis,  "of  whom  1  am  the  chief." 

Hammond. 

SOB-SOmP'TION,  n.  The  assumption  of  any 
thing  as  a  consequence  from  what  precedes. 

When  we  are  able  to  comprehend  why  or  how  a  thing  ia, 
■   the  belief  of  the  existence  of  that  thing  is  not  a  primary  da- 
tum of  consciousness,  but  a  subsmnption  under  the  cogn<tioa 
or  belief  which  affords  its  reason.  Sir  W.  Hamillon. 

SCB-TAN'9(:.NT,  n.  (Geom.) 
That  part  of  an  axis  included 
between  the  points  in  which  j 
a  tangent  cuts  it,  and  the 
foot  of  the  ordinate  through  the  point  of  con- 
tact, iktciea  Sf  Peck. 
t^  In  the  figure  A  D  is  the  subtangent,  B  li  the 
tangent,  and  A  B  the  ordinate. 

SCB-TAR-TA'Rp-AN,  a.  Being,  or  living,  ander 
Tartarus.     "  Subtartarean  powers."  Pope. 

StTB-TfeG-r-LA'Ne-OOs,  a.  [L.  aubtemt^aneus  \ 
atth,  under,  and  tegttla,  tiles,  a  roof.]  Under 
the  eaves.  Clarke. 

8frB-T6.\'.\NT,  n.  The  tenant  of  one  who  is  him- 
self a  tenant.  Bouiief 

SVB-T6ND',  v.  a.  [L.  subtendo;  sub,  under,  and 
tendo,  to  stretchr)  [i.  siBTENUEn ; /ip.  siB- 
TENDINO,  81BTEXDE1).]  To  Stretch  or  extend 
under ;  to  be  opposite  to,  as  a  line  to  an  angle. 

Though  the  apparent  magnitude  of  otgects  is  suppoard  to 
depend  nix>n  the  angle  they  n^itrud  at  our  eve,  neverthrleM 
our  familiarity  with  them  changes  our  estfmatlOD  of  their 
bulk.  7W*«x. 

sOb-t£nse',  n.    (Geom.)  A  chord.  Dariea. 

sCB-TEP'ID,  a.    Tepid  in  some  degree.      Smart. 

SOB'TF.R.  [L.l  A  Latin  preposition  signifyinji; 
under;  —  equivalent  to  tub,  as  a  prefix. 


m!eN,  sYR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6N;    bClL,  bOk,  RClE.  — 9,  9,  ^,  |,  soft;  £,  G,  s,  j,  hard;  §  aa  x;   f  (W  gi.  — THI8,  this. 
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SUBVERT 


SCb-T5-RETE',  a.    Somewhat  terete.        Clarke. 

SUB-TER'FLU-eNT,  i  „,      [L.  subterfltio,  siihter- 

SyB-TER'FL.y-OLfS,  i  Jluens;  subter,  under,  and 

fluo,  to  flow.]     Flowing  under,     [r.]       Blount. 

SUB'TpR-FfT^E,  n.  [L.  subter,  under,  &nAftigio, 
to  flee ;  It.  sutterfugio ;  Sp.  subterfugio ;  ¥x. 
stibterfuge.']  A  pretence  or  pretext,  to  escape 
or  evade  a  difficulty  ;  an  evasion ;  a  shift ;  a 
trick  ;  a  quirk  ;  an  artifice. 

Affect  not  little  shirts  and  sttbterfuges  to  STOid  the  force  of 
an  argument.  Watts. 

Syn.—  See  Evasion. 

SUB'TgR-RANE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  subterrain.]  A  sub- 
terraneous structure  or  room,    [r.]         Bryant. 

tsCfB-TpR-RA'N5-AL,  a.     Subterranean.  Boyle. 

SUB-TER-RA'Ne-AN,     )  a.        [L.   sitbterraneiis ; 
sOB-T^R-RA'NP-oDs,  )  sub,   under,    and   terra, 

the  earth ;  It.  sotterraneo ;  Sp.  subterraneo ;  Fr. 

subterran^e.']     Being  under  the  surface  of  the 

earth ;  underground. 

Seek  subterranean  vaults,  or  climb  the  sky.       Blachnore. 

This  subterraneous  passage  was  not  at  first  designed  so 

much  for  a  highway  as  for  a  quarry.  Addison. 

t  SUB-TgR-RAN'l-TY,  n.    A  place  under  ground ; 

a  subterranean  place.  Broume. 

t  SUB'TgR-RA-NY,  n.    That  which  lies  under  the 

surface  of  earth.  Bacon. 

t  SUB'TgR-RA-NV,  a.    Subterranean.        Bacon. 

SUB-TgR-RENE',  a.     Subterranean.      J.  Taylor. 

SUB'TILE  (sab'til)  [sub'tjl,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  sub'tjl  or  siit'tl,  P.  K.'\,  a.  [L.  subtiUs; 
sub,  under,  slightly,  and  tela,  a  web,  warp  ; 
It.  suttile ;  Sp.  suti'l ;  Fr.  subtil.'] 

1.  Thin  ;  rare  ;  not  dense  or  gross. 

A  much  subtiler  medium  than  air.  Newton. 

The  subtile  dew  in  air  begins  to  soar.  Dryden. 

2.  Nice  ;  fine ;  delicate  ;  not  coarse. 

Let  Csesar  spread  his  subtile  nets,  like  Vulcan.        Dryden. 

3.  Piercing  ;  acute ;  sharp  ;  excruciating. 

Pass  we  the  slow  disease  and  subtile  pain.  Prior. 

4.  Cunning  ;  sly.  —  See  Subtle. 
Syn.  — See  Subtle. 

sOb'TILE-LY,  ad.  In  a  subtile  manner  ;  thinly  ; 
finely  :  —  artfully  ;   subtly.  —  See  Subtly. 

SUB'T|LE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  subtile  ;  subtility.  Wiseman. 

f-syB-TlL'I-ATE,  V.  a.  To*make  subtile;  to 
make  thin  or  rare. 

Matter,  however  subtiliated,  is  matter  still.  Boyle. 

^  s0B-T|L-I-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  thin 
or  subtile  ;  rarefaction.  Boyle. 

^UB-TIl'J-TY,  n.  [L.  subtilitas.]  Fineness ; 
thinness ;  s'ubtilty.     [r.]  Smart. 

SUB-TlL-l-ZA'TION,  n.    [Fr.  subtilisation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  subtilizing,  or  the  state  of  being 
subtilized;  rarefaction.  Cheyne. 

2.  Excessive  refinement,     [k.]  Johnson. 

SOB'TIL-IzE  [siib'tjl-lz,  S.  W.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
siit'tl-Iz  or  sub'tjl-lz,  P.],  V.  a.  [It.  sottilizzare ; 
Sp.  sutilizar ;  Fr.  subtiliser.]  [t.  subtilized  ; 
pp.  subtilizing,  subtilized.] 

1.  To  make  thin  ;  to  make  less  gross. 

Chyle,  being  mixed  with  the  choler  and  pancreatic  juices, 
is  further  suJbtilized.  Say. 

2.  To  refine  ;  to  render  excessively  nice. 

'Tis  no  wonder  if  the  wit  of  men  so  employed  should  per- 
plex, involve,  and  subtilize  the  signification  of  words.  Locke. 

SUB'TjL-iZE,  V.  n.  To  refine  too  much  in  argu- 
ment ;  to  use  unnecessary  refinement. 

He  must  not  subtilize;  he  must  not  deal  in  general  reflec- 
tions and  abstract  reasonings.  Blair. 

BUB'TIL-TY,  n.  [L.  subtilitas  ;  subtilis,  fine  ;  It. 
sottilit  X ;  Sp.  sutilidad ;  Fr.  subtilitp.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being  subtile  ; 
thinness ;  fineness ;  exility  ;    subtileness. 

The  suhtilties  of  particular  sounds.  Bacon. 

2.  Over-refinement ;  too  much  acuteness. 

There  is  a  reason  rendered  ftill  of  infinite  subtilty.  Holland. 

3.  Cunning ;  craft ;  subtlety.  —  See  Subtlety. 

The  rudeness  and  barbarity  of  savage  Indians  knows  not 
■o  perfiictly  to  hate  all  virtues  as  some  men's  subtilty.  Kg.  Vh. 

4.  t  A  cunning  device  or  emblem.        Leland. 
sObt'LE  {8ut'tl),a.  [L.  stthtilis.  —  See  Subtile.] 


1.  Sly ;  artful ;  cunning  ;  crafty ;  wily. 

The  serpent,  sulitlest  beast  of  all  the  field.  Milton. 

2.  Acute  ;  keen  ;  as,  "  A  subtle  reasoner." 

3.  t  Very  smooth,  as  a  bowling  green.  Shak. 
jg^'  "  This  word  and  subtile  have  been  used  almost 

indiscriminately  to  express  very  different  senses,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Johnson  ;  but,  as  custom  has  adopted 
a  different  spelling  and  a  different  pronunciation,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  it  has  not  been  without  reason. 
That  the  first  sense  of  the  word,  meaning  fine,  acute, 
&.C.,  should  extend  itself  to  the  latter,  meaning  sly, 
artful,  &c.,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  words  have  a 
tendency  to  fall  into  a  bad  sense  ;  witness  knave, 
villain.  Sec. ;  but,  if  custom  has  marked  this  difference 
of  sense  by  a  difference  of  spelling  and  pronunciation, 
it  should  seem  to  be  an  effort  of  nature  to  preserve 
precision  in  our  ideas.  If  these  observations  are  just, 
the  abstracts  of  these  words  ought  to  be  kept  as  dis- 
tinct as  their  concretes :  from  subtile  ought  to  be 
formed  subtilty,  and  from  subtle,  subtlety :  the  b  being 
beard  in  the  two  first,  and  mute  in  the  two  last." 
Walker. 

"  Subtle  is  the  proper  spelling  when  we  mean  sly  or 
cunning  ;  the  other  spelling  is  proper  wlien  we  mean 
thi7i  or  rare.    Both  forms  have  tlie  same  root."  Smart. 

Syn.  —  Subtle  and  subtile  are  often  confounded 
with  each  other,  both  in  orthography  and  pronunci- 
ation, and  also  in  the  sense  of  acute ;  as,  a  subtle 
reasoner  or  a  subtile  reasoner.  But  the  orthograpliy 
of  subtle,  in  this  sense,  seems  preferable.  In  the 
sense  of  sly,  artful,  wily,  and  cunning,  subtle  is  tlie 
established  orthography,  and  subtile,  in  the  sense  of 
thin,  fine,  and  rare.  —  Subtle,  as  applied  to  the  intel- 
lect and  its  operations,  partakes  somewhat  of  a  bad 
sense  ;  as,  a  subtle  reasoner  may  be  less  candid  and 
fair  than  an  acute  reasoner.  —  See  Cunning,  Acute. 

SUBT'LE-NESS  (siit'tl-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  subtle  ;  subtlety.  Smart. 

SUBT'LE-TY  (sut'tl-te),  n.     [L.  subtilitas.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  subtle ;  artfulness ; 
cunning ;  slyness ;  craft ;  artifice. 

As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtlety.  Milton. 

2.  Acuteness  or  nicety  of  discrimination. 

It  is  with  great  propriety  that  sitbtletj/,  which  in  its  original 
import  means  exility  of  particles,  is  taken  in  its  metaphorical 
meaning  for  nicety  of  distinction.  Johnson. 

SUBT'LY  (siit'Ie),  ad.  In  a  subtle  manner ;  slyly  ; 
artfully  ;  cunningly  ;  craftily  ;  —  nicely.  Milton. 

SUB-TON'JC,  n.  {Mus.)  The  semitone  immedi- 
ately below  the  tonic.  Moore. 

SUB-TRAcT',  v.  a.  [L.  subtra/io,  subtractus;  sub, 
under,  and  traho,  tractus,  to  draw;  It.  sottrarre ; 
Sp.  sustraer  ;  Fr.  soustraire.]  \i.  subtracted  ; 
pp.  subtracting,  subtracted.]  To  take  away, 
as  a  part ;  to  deduct ;  to  withdraw. 

Whatsoever  time  and  attendance  we  bestow  upon  one 
thing  we  must  necessarily  siibti  act  from  another.  Scott. 

"  They  wlio  derive  it  from  the  Latin  write  sub- 
tract ;  those  who  know  the  French  original  write 
substract,  which  is  the  common  word."  Dr.  John- 
son. —  "  Substract,  either  in  spelling  or  pronunciation, 
is  a  vulgarism."  Smart.  —  "Both  etymology  and 
analogy,  as  well  as  euphony,  determine  us  in  prefer- 
ring subtract  to  substract,  and  consequently  subtraction 
to  substruction."     Dr.  Campbell. 

SUB-TRAcT'JPR,  n.     One  who  subtracts. 

SUB-TRAc'TION,  n.  [It.  sottrazione ;  Sp.  sus- 
traccion ;  Fr.  sou^tr action.] 

1.  The  act  of  subtracting ;  the  taking  away 
of  a  part ;  deduction.  Johnson. 

2.  [Math.)  The  act  of  taking  one  number  or 
quantity  from  another,  in  order  to  find  the  dif- 
ference ;  the  operation  of  finding  or  indicating 
the  difterence  between  two  quantities.  Da,  &;  P. 

4^"  In  algebra  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
the  minuend  should  be  greater  than  the  subtrahend  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  less."  Davies  ^  Peck. 

3.  (Eng.  Law.)  The  offence  of  withholding 
from  another  that  which  by  law  he  is  entitled 
to  ;  —  written  also  substruction.  Burrill. 

SUB-TRAC'TIVE,  a.     1.  That  subtracts,  or  has 

the  power  of  subtracting.  Clarke. 

2.    {Algebra.)  Noting  a  quantity  preceded  by 

the  sign  — .  Davies  ^  Peck. 

SUB'TRA-HEND,  n.  {Math.)  The  number  or 
quantity  to  be  subtracted.  Davies  S;  Peck. 

SUB-TRANS-LU'cpNT,  a.  Somewhat  or  imper- 
fectly translucent.  Clarke. 

SUB-TR.ANS-PAr'PNT,  a.  Somewhat  or  imper- 
fectly transparent.  Clarke. 

SUB-TRI'FID,  a.     (£o<.)  Slightly  trifid.    Wrinhi 


StJB-TRlP'LE  (-trip'pl),  a.  {Math.)  Containing  a 
third,  or  one  part  out  of  three.  Wilkint. 

Subtriple  ratio,  a  ratio  which  is  equal  to  |. 
BUB-TRIP'I.E,  n.     One  part  of  three.      Da.  §  P. 

SUB-TRIP'Ll-CATE,  a.  {Math.)  Noting  the  ratio 
of  the  cube  roots  of  two  quantities.      Da,  §  P. 

SUB-TRtJDE',  V.  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  trudo,  to 
thrust.]     To  insert  or  place  under.  Dublin  Rev. 

SUB-TU'TOR,  n.     A  subordinate  tutor.      Burnet. 

SIJ'BU-LATE,      )   „,     [L,  g^^i^^  g^  awl.]    {Xai. 

SU'BU-LAT-?D,  )  Hist.)  Having  the  form  of  an 
awl ;  tapering  from  a  broadish  or  thickish  base 
to  a  sharp  point ;  awl-shaped.    Pennant.  Gray. 

tSUB-UN-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  stib,  under,  and  unda, 
a  wave.]     Flood ;  inundation.  Iluloet. 

SUB-UN'GUAL  (-iing'-),  a.    Subunguial.    Clarke. 

SUB-UN'GUl-AL  (sub-ung'gwe-?l),  a.  [L.  sub, 
under,  and  unguis,  a  nail.]  {Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  parts  under  the  nail.  Dunglison. 

SUB'iJRB,  n.  {L.  suburbium;  «m6,  iinder,  near, 
and  urbs,  a  city ;  Sp.  suburbia.] 

1.  A  district,  territory,  or  village,  without  the 
walls  of  a  city,  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity; 
the  outer  part  or  confines  of  a  city  ;  a  part 
near  a  city  ;  — commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

What  can  be  more  to  the  disvaluation  of  the  Spaniard 
than  to  have  marched  seven  days  in  the  heart  of  liis  coun- 
tries, and  lodged  three  nights  in  the  suburbs  of  his  principal 
city?  Bacon. 

These  are  the  holy  suburbs,  and  from  thence 

Begins  God's  city.  New  Jerusalem, 

Which  doth  extend  her  utmost  gates  to  them.  Donne. 

2.  The  exterior  or  outer  part  ;  confine,     [r.] 

The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel.  Milton. 

In  the  suburbs  and  expectation  of  sorrow.  Bp.  Taylor. 

SUB-iJRB'AN,  a.  [L.  suburbaims ;  It.  ^  Sp.  su- 
burbano ;  Fr.  suburbain.]  Pertaining  to,  or  in- 
habiting, a  suburb.  "  Suburban  villas."  Cowper. 

SUB-iJRB'AN,  n.  One  who  lives  in  the  suburb 
of  a  city  ;  a  rustic.  Byron. 

SUB'iJRBED  (-Urbd),  a.  Having  a  suburb.   Carew. 

SUB-UR'Bl-AL,  a.    Suburban,     [r.]  Warton. 

SUB-UR'B|-AN,  a.     Suburban,     [r.]     Massinger. 

SUB-UR-Bl-CA'Rl-AN,  a.  [L.  suburbicarius.] 
Noting  those  provinces  of  Italy  which  com- 
posed the  ancient  diocese  of  Rome.        Barrow. 

SUB-UR'B|-CA-RY,  a.     Suburbicarian.        Clarke. 

SUB-VA-Rl'5-TY,n.  {Nat.  Hist.)  A  subordinate 
variety  ;  a  subdivision  of  a  variety,  [r.]  P.  Cyc. 

SUB-VENE',  V.  n.  [L.  subvenio;  sub,  under,  and 
venio,  to  come  ;  Fr.  subrenir.]  To  come  under, 
as  a  support,  assistance,  or  stay. 

A  future  state  must  needs  subvene,  to  prevent  the  whole 
edifice  fi-om  falling  into  ruin.  Warburton. 


[Low  L.  subventane- 
Browne. 


t  SUB-V?N-TA'Ng-OUS,  a 
us.]     Addle ;  windy. 

SUB-VEN'TION,  n.  [L.  subvenio,  to  come  under, 
to  assist;  It.  sovvenzione;  Sp.  subveiicion ;  Fr. 
subvention.] 

1.  The  act  of  subvening  or  coming  under. 

The  subvention  of  a  cloud.  Stackhouse. 

2.  Assistance  ;  relief ;  aid  ;  help.       Spenser- 

3.  A  government  grant  or  aid.        Simmonds. 

t  SUB-VERSE',  V.  a.  [L.  subverto,  subversus.]  To 
subvert ;  to  overthrow.  Spenser. 

SUB-VER'SION,  M.  \\j.  subversio ;  It.  sovversione ; 
Sp.  suversion ;  Fr.  subversion.]  The  act  of  sub- 
verting ;  overturn  ;  overthrow  ;  ruin  ;  destruc- 
tion. 


Laws  have  been  often  abused,  to  the  . 
order  they  were  intended  to  preserve. 


.  subversion  of  that 
Rogers. 


SUB-VER'SION-A-RY,  a.     Subversive.       Ch.  Ob. 

SUB-VER'SJVE,  a.    [Sp.  SMt-erstio ;  Yr.subrersif.] 
Tending  to  subvert ;  destructive  ;  ruinous. 

There  will  be  a  constant  fatality  upon  them  utterly  siihr-er- 
sive  of  liberty,  estimation,  and  prudence.  Search. 

SUB- VERT',  V.  a.     [L.  subverto  ;  sub,  under,  and 
verto,  to  turn  ;  It.  sovvertire ;  Sp.  if  Fr.  subver- 

tir.]        [i.   SUBVERTED  ;    pp.   SUBVERTING,    CUIJ- 
VERTED.] 

1.  To  overthrow ;  to  overturn  ;  to  destroy ;  to 
turn  upside  down  ;  to  invert ;  to  reverse. 

iJo  proposition  can  be  received  tor  divine  revelation,  ii 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  k,  £,  I,  6,  0,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  9,  U,  \,  clccurcy  tArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HtlR,  HiiRi 
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eotttradictory  to  our  clear  Intuitive  knowleflgci  bec«u*e  thla 
would  tubvert  the  principles  of  all  knowledge.  Locke. 

2.  To  corrupt ;  to  confound  ;  to  pervert. 

Thkt  they  atrivc  not  about  worda  to  uo  purpoae  but  to  the 
tubrvtinfl  of  the  hearers.  2  21iin.  II.  14. 

Syn.  — See  OvERTUBN. 

SUB-VfcUT'gK,  n.   One  who  subverts.  Waterland. 

SVB-ViiRT'(-ULE,  a.     That  may  be  subverted. 

SOB-VIL'LAJN,  n.  A  subordinate  villain.  Dryden. 

SOB-WAV',  «.    A  way  underground.    Simmonds. 

SOB-VVOUK'PR  (-wUrk'?r),  n.  A  subordinate 
worker ;  one  who  works  under  another.    South. 

SOc'C.\DEfJ  (-ka<iz),  «.  pi.  The  sweet  constituent 
of  certain  vegetable  products,  imported,  pre- 
served in  sugar,  from  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  the  Levant,  for  confectionery.     Simmonds. 

tsOo'Cg-UANE,  n.     A  succedaneum.     Holland. 

SL'C-Cg-DA'Np-OCrS,  a.  [L.  succedatinus  ;  Fr. 
succ^danf^.]  Supplying  the  place  of  something 
else ;  substitutional.  Boyle. 

St^C-CE-DA'JVE-OM,  n.;  pi. L.  stTc-CE-DA' ive-a; 
Eng.  (rarely)  sDc-ce-da'n^-Om?.  [L.]  That 
which  takes  the  place  of,  or  serves  for,  some- 
thing else  ;  a  substitute.  Warburton. 

It  ((Toat's  mill:]  ia  an  excellent  succedaneum  for  ass's  milk. 

I'rnnant. 

SVC-CEED',  V.  n.  \li.  siiccedo ;  sub,  under,  and 
cedo,  to  go,  to  give  way;  It.  srtccedere;  Sp, 
suceder;    Fr.   succ<^der.'\     \i.   succeeded;  2^P- 

SUCCEEDING,  SUCCEEDED.] 

1.  To  come  into  the  place  of  another. 

David,  by  the  same  title,  succeeded  in  his  [Saul's]  throne, 

to  the  exclusion  of  Jonathan.  Lticke. 

Revenge  iucceedi  to  love,  and  rage  to  grief.  Dni'lett. 

2.  To  follow  in  order  of  time  or  place  ;  to  ensue. 

Those  of  all  ages  to  succeed  will  curse  my  head.     Milton. 

3.  To  obtain  one's  wish  ;  to  come  to  a  desired 
eflect ;  to  have  a  prosperous  issue ;  to  prosper. 

Alike  my  scorn,  if  he  succeed  or  fuIL  Pope. 

4.  +  To  go,  as  under  cover. 

Or  will  you  to  the  cooler  shade  succeed?  Druden. 

SUC-CEED',  V.  a.  1.  To  be  subsequent  or  conse- 
quent to ;  to  follow  ;  to  come  after. 

Those  destructive  effects  . .  .  succeeded  the  curse.       Jirotme. 

2.  To  take  the  place  or  office  of;  to  follow  in 
order,  office,  or  authority. 

So  was  I  to  King  Kdward  faithful  chaploin,  and  glad 
would  have  been  tliut  his  child  had  succeeded  him.        iUire. 

3.  To  prosper  ;  to  make  succcssfiil. 

God  was  pleased  to  succeed  their  endeavors.     Still'mgfleet. 
Syn.  —  See  Follow. 

SUC-CEED'ANT,  a.  (Iter.)  Succeeding  or  fol- 
lowing one  another.  Ogilvie. 

SlJC-CEED'gK,  n.     One  who  succeeds.         Boyle. 

SrC-CEED'lNG,jB.  a.     Following;  subsequent. 

SljC-CEED'lNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  state  of  one 
who,  or  that  which,  succeeds.  Milton. 

SUC-CEN'TOR,  n.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  cantor, 
a  singer.]     One  who  sings  bass  in  a  concert. 

In  1642,  he  [Wni.  Cnrtwright]  was  promoted  to  the  i)lnce  of 
mccentor  to  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury.  Jiaker. 

Sl'C-CfiSS',  n.  [L.  sttccessus ;  It.  siiccesso ;  Sp. 
suceso;  Fr.  succs.  —  See  Succeed.] 

1.  Good  fortune  ;  issue  or  result ; — generally 
understood  as  a  desired  issue,  unless  qualified 
by  another  word.     "  Bad  siiccess."  Milton. 

'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  niccess; 

But  we  '11  do  more,  Seinprunius;  we  'II  deserve  it     Addison. 
All  the  proud  virtue  of  this  vaunting  v  orld 
Fawns  on  suceexi,  howc'er  acquired.  Thomson. 

2.  t  Succession  ;  consecution. 

Then  all  the  sons  of  these  five  brethren  reigned 

By  due  success.  ^tenser. 

t  SUC'cps-S.\-RY,  a.  Desired  or  obtained  by  suc- 
cession, as  honors.  Beau.  iSy  Fl. 

S'C-c6sS'Ft)L,  a.  Having  success  or  the  desired 
eflect  or  result ;  prosperous  ;  fortunate  ;  happy. 

Grown  wealthy  by  a  long  and  succes^ul  Imposture.  South. 
The  rage  of  a  tticres^ful  rival.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Fortunate,  Happy. 

Si;C-CfiSS'FOL-LY,  ad.  With  success  ;  prosper- 
ously ;   luckily  ;'  fortunately.  Shak. 

SVC-cfisa'Pl>L-Nftss,  n.  The  state  of  being 
successful ;  prosperous  result.  Hammond. 


SyC-CfeS'SipN   (8iik-8£fih'iiii),   n.     [L.   auccesaio; 
It.  successione ;  ftp.  sucesion ;  Fr.  auccessioti.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  state  of  succeeding,  or  of 
following  in  order  ;  consecution  ;  sequence. 

2.  That  which  follows  or  succeeds ;  a  scries 
of  things  or  of  persons  following  one  another. 

The  water,  instead  of  making  one  continued  shoot,  falls 
through  a  succeuion  of  diU'crent  stories.  Uiliiin. 

3.  A  lineage  ;  an  order  of  descendants. 

Cusibulan,  thine  uncle, . . . 
And  his  laiccesiUuH,  granted  Home  a  tribute.  Shak. 

4.  (Law.)  A  right  to  enter  upon  the  estate, 
real  or  personal,  which  one  deceased  had  at  the 
time  of  his  death  :  — the  right  by  which  one  set 
of  men  may,  by  succeeding  another  set,  acquire 
a  property  in  all  the  goods,  movables,  and  other 
chattels  of  a  corporation.  Bunill. 

5.  (Mtis.)  A  term  applied  to  the  notes  of  mel- 
ody, in  contradistinction  to  those  of  harmony, 
which  are  given  in  combination.  Moore. 

.Apostolical  succession,  (Theol.)  the  unlntornipted 
succession  of  priests  in  the  church,  hy  regular  ordina- 
tion, from  tlio  tirst  coiniuissiuu  eiveii  by  Clirift  to  tlie 
a|H)stIes,  and  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  down  tu  tlie 
present  day. 

,Kff"  "  The  doctrine  of  'the'  apostolical  succession,'' 
as  it  is  properly  called,  means  the  liclief  that  the 
clergy,  so  regularly  ordained,  have  a  cumniission 
I'roin  God  to  preaeh  the  go.4pel,  administer  the  sarra- 
ments,  and  guide  the  church ;  tliat  through  their 
ministration  only  we  can  derive  the  grace  wliicli  is 
communicated  by  the  sacraments.  It  fallows,  of 
course,  that  those  sects  of  Christians  which  have  no 
such  succession  (having  seceded  from  Romanism 
without  retaining  ministers  regularly  ordained,  or 
having  subsequently  interrupted  the  succession,  that 
is,  all  Protestant  bodies,  except  tlio  Church  of  Eng- 
land) have,  pro|)erly  speaking,  neither  church  nor 
sacraments,  since  they  possess  no  apostolic  authority. 
.  .  .  The  Church  of  England  does  not  aliirm  this  doc- 
trine in  hec  Articles,  and  the  language  of  Art.  19, 
although  not  excluding  it,  is  plainly  not  such  as 
would  have  been  used  by  frainers  who  wished  to 
inculcate  it."     Brande. 

Syn.— See  Series. 

src  CES'SION-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to,  existing  in, 
or  implying  succession.  Shaftesbury. 

SliC-CES'SION-AL-LY,arf.  By  succession. £c. /fee. 

Src-CES'SION-IST,  n.  An  adherent  to  succession, 
particularly  to  apostolical  succession.    Ec.  Rev. 

SrC-CES'SJVE,  a.  [L.  su^cessivus ;  It.  successiro; 
Sp.  siicesivo  ;  Fr.  successif.] 

1.  Following  in  order  ;  continuing  in  uninter- 
rupted consecution  ;  consecutive  ;  alternate. 

God  hath  set 


Labor  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  man 

Sucrcssive. 


Milton. 
Prior. 


Send  the  successire  ills  through  ages  down. 

2.  t  Inherited  by  succession. 

The  empire  being  elective,  and  not  succcsnve.  Raleigh. 
Syn.  —  VVliat  is  successire  follows  directly  ;  what 
is  alternate  follows  indirectly,  ur  with  something 
intervening;  what  is  continuous  is  not  interrupted 
by  any  thing  intervening.  Succesnire,  or  conseciitire, 
hours  imply  every  hour  in  regular  succession  ;  al- 
ternate, every  other  hour. 

SrC-CfiS'S{VE-LV,  ad.     1.  By  succession;  in  a 
series  ;  one  after  another ;  consecutively.  South. 
2.  t  Fully  ;  completely  ;  wholly. 

What  to  this  house  successively  is  done.  Fair/ax. 

Sl'C-CES'SIVE-.\f:sS,  n.  The  quality  orthestate 
of  being  successive.  Hale. 

SUC-CfiSS'LpSS,  rt.  Having  no  success;  unlucky; 
unfortunate.     "  Successless  love."  Addison. 

SliC-CESS'LpsS-LY,  ad.  Without  success  ;  un- 
fortunately ;  unluckily.  Hammond. 

Si;c-cf:s.s'Lpss-NESS,  n.  Unsuccessfulness. 
"  The  successlessness  of  his  endeavors."    Boyle. 

SlC-CfiS'SOR  [8uk-s«s'yr,  P.  J  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  ; 
8iik's9s-ur,  S.  ii.  F. ;  sQk's^s-ur  or  Biik-s£s'ur,  \V. 
ii.],  «.  [L.]  One  who  succeeds  or  follows  in 
the  place  or  character  of  another ;  a  follower ; 
—  correlative  to  predecessor. 

I  hem  declare  you  rightful  nirressor 

And  heir  immediate  to  my  crown.  Ih-yden. 

a(g-  "  This  word  is  not  unfrequently  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  ns  if  it  were 
formed  from  success  ;  but  this  arrcntuation,  though 
agreeable  to  its  Latin  original,  hns,  as  in  confessor, 
yielded  to  the  prevailing  power  of  the  English  ante- 
penultimate accent.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  i^heridan,  Mr. 
Elphinston,  and  Entirk  accent  this  word  on  the 
first  syllable;  and  Ur.  Ash,  Ur.  Kenrick,  VV.  John- 


■ton.  Mr.  Perry,  liuclianan,  nnd  Rsiley,  on  tlie  Mcond  v 
Barclay  and  Kenning  give  iMitli,  but  prefer  the  Ant  ; 
Mr.  Hcutt  gives  IkiiIi,  and  preli-rK  the  M-cond  :  but, 
from  the  opinion  that  i*  riKtlixlily  gone  forth,  that  we 
ought  to  accent  worda  as  near  the  lieginning  ai  pon- 
sible,  there  is  little  doubt  that  >he  antepenultimate 
accent  will  prevail."  Mfalker.  —  "  Thin  ii*  ODe  of  the 
word*  over  which  fashion  now  relaxea  its  sway  in 
favor  uf  the  more  coimutent  accenluatiuo "  (*yc- 
cfa'sQrj.     Smart. 

Sl'C-clD'V-oCs,  rt.  [L.  succidtiua;  itib,  under, 
and  cad'o,  to  fall.]     Ready  to  fall.  Smart. 

8l,jC-ClF'ER-otlS,  a.  [L.  aticnis,  juice,  and y<?ro, 
to  bear.]    Yielding  or  producing  sap.      Smart. 

SDc'Cj-NATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of 
succinic  acid  and  a  base.  Miller. 

sDc'CJ-NAT-pD,  a.  Combined  or  mixed  with 
succinic  acid.  Clarke. 

SrC-ClNCT'  (suk-slngkt',  82).  a.  [L.  succingo,  mc- 
cinctus,  to  gird  ;  *»*!>,  under,  and  cingo,  to  gird  ; 
It.  succinto ;  Sp.  siu-into  ;  Fr.  Kticcinct.] 

1.  Having  the  clothes  drawn  up  to  disengage 
the  legs ;  tucked  up  ;  girded,     [k.] 

Uia  habit  fit  fbr  speed  mccinct.  Milton. 

2.  Short ;  concise  ;  compact ;  compendious  ; 
summary;  brief;  laconic;  condensed. 

A  strict  and  tncdnct  stvie  is  that  where  you  can  take  away 

nothing  without  loss,  and  that  loss  to  Im-  niaiiifi-st.  B.Jcnuon. 

A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succutcl.  Voicper. 

Syn.  — See  Short. 

Si;c-ClNCT'LY  (■8uk-8tngkt'l?),<Kf.  In  a  succinct 
manner  ;  briefly  ;  concisely.  Howell. 

SrC-ClNCT'N^SS  (suk-slnpkt'nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  the  state  of  being  succinct ;  brevity.    South. 

SlC-ClN'lC,  a.  [L.  «i/fr»n»/;n,  amber.]  (Chem.) 
Noting  a  peculiar  acid  originally  obtained  from 
amber,  in  which  it  exists  ready  formed.   Miller. 

SCc'C(-NiTE,  n.  [L.  succinum,  amber.]  (Min.) 
A  variety  of  garnet  of  an  amber  color.     Dana. 

sCc'Cl-NOtJS,  a.  PerUining  to,  partaking  of,  or 
resembling  amber.  Ure. 

tSrC-ClS'IQN,  w.  [L.  sticcisio.]  The  act  of  cut- 
ting ott"  or  down,  as  trees.  Bacon. 

sOc'COR.  v.  a.  [L.  sucrurro;  sub,  under,  and 
curro.  to  run  ;  It.  soccorrere ;  Sp.  socoirer ;  Fr. 
secourir.^  [i.  succoked  ;  pp.  succouixo, 
succouED.]  To  assist  in  difficulty  or  distress  ; 
to  give  assistance  to  ;  to  relieve  ;  to  aid  ;  to  help. 

To  succor  wasted  regions,  and  replace 

The  smile  of  opulence  in  sorrow  s  fiice.  Cntcper- 

Syn.  — See  Help. 

sOc'COR,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  succors  ;  relief ;  aid ;  assistance  ;  help. 

How  oft  do  they  [angels]  their  silver  Imwera  leave 

To  come  to  succor  us  that  succor  want!  Speiuer. 

2.  The  person  or  thing  that  succors  or  aids. 


Fearing  from  France  fresh  mceors  every  day 
To  aid  Queen  Margaret,  which  perplexed  hiiu  moat  Drayton. 
Syn.  —  See  .\  I D. 

sOc'CQR-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  succored  or 
relieved;  relievable.     [n.]  BtU. 

sfJC'C(^R-5R,  »»•    One  who  succors.    Rom.  xvi.  2. 

SUC'C0R-L£SS,  a.     Without  succor.      Thomson. 

SOC'CO-RY,  «.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Cichorium;  chiccory. — 
See  Chiccory.  MtUer. 

SOC'CO-TASH,  n.  [Narraganset  Indian  msick- 
quatash,  corn  boiled  whole.]  Food  made  of 
green  maize  and  beans  boiled  together. 

The  wise  Huron  ia  welcome:  he  is  come  to  cat  hisareeo- 
tash  with  his  brother*  of  the  lakes.  CiMyier. 

SOC'CU-B.f,  n.;  r)\.  sPc'c^-iiA-:.  [L. *t/d,  under, 
and  ciiho,  to  recline.]  A  kind  of  pretended  fe- 
male demon.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

sCC'CU-BOs,  n.     [L.  sub  and  cubo,  to  recline.] 

1.  A  kind  of  pretended  demon.     Warburton. 

2.  (.Med.)  Nightmare:  —  a  female  phantom 
with  which  a  man  in  his  sleep  may  believe  he 
has  intercourse.  Dungliton. 

Sf'C'cr-L.\,  M.  {Mech.)  A  bare  axis  or  cylinder, 
with  staves  in  it  to  move  it  round,  but  without 
any  tympanum  or  peritrochium.  Hutton. 

Sue  CI -LEN'CE,    )  „      -pjip  quality  of  being  suc- 
s0c'Cl'-L6iN-CY,  >  culent ;  juiciness.       Kinnier. 


m!£N,  aiR;  m6V£,  N6r,  s6jV;   bull,  BUB.,  rOLC— 9,  9,  f,  i,  soft;  C,  B,  s,  I,  hard;  $  <w  z;  ^  M  (&.— THIS,  this. 
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S&C'CU-LfiNT,  a.  [L.  succulentiis ;  succus,  juice ; 
stiffo,  to  suck ;  It.  suceulento ;  Sp.  suculento ; 
Fr.  succulent.']     Full  of  juice,  as  a  plant ;  juicy. 

Divine  Providence  has  spread  her  table  every  where  — not 
with  a  juieeless  green  carpet,  but  with  succulent  herbage  and 
nourishing  grass  upon  w.nicli  most  beasts  feed.  More. 

SUC'Cli-l>ENT-L,Y,  ad.  With  succulence ;  juicily. 

StiO'cy-LOUS,  a.  Succulent ;  juicy.  For.  Qu.Rev. 

SUCCUMB',  V.  n.  [L.  succumbo  ;  sub,  under,  and 
cnmbo,  to  lie  down  ;  It.  succttmbere ;  Sp.  sucitm- 
bir;  Yr.  succoinber.']  [i.  succimbed  ; /j/?.  suc- 
cumbing, succumbed.]  To  yield;  to  submit; 
to  give  way  to  ;  to  sink  without  resistance. 

To  their  wills  we  must  succumb.  Hndibraa. 

StJC-CyS-SA'TION,  n.  [L.  succusso,  to  jolt,  as  a 
horse  in  trotting.]  A  jolting  or  shaking,  as  of  a 
trotting  horse.  Browne. 

Syc-CUS'SION  (suk-ku^i'un),  w.     [L.  succussio.l 

1.  The  act  of  shaking ;  agitation ;  shake. 

The  tremulous  sniccussion  of  the  whole  human  body  [im- 
moderate laughter].  Martinua  Scriblerius. 

2.  {Med.)  A  mode  of  ascertaining  the  exist- 
ence of  a  fluid  in  the  thorax,  by  slightly  shak- 
ing the  body :  —  the  motion  impressed  on  the 
foetus  in  the  womb  by  alternately  pressing  the 
■womb,  with  the  index-finger  of  one  hand  intro- 
duced into  the  vagina,  the  other  hand  being  ap- 
plied on  the  abdomen.  Dunglison. 

SUCH,  a.  &  pron.  [M.  Goth,  svaleiks  ;  Old  High 
Ger.  scilih  ;  Old  Saxon,  sulic;  A.  S.  siollc;  Dut. 

■    ztdk ;    Ger.  solch.  —  Scot.   sic.  —  R.  Gloucester 

•  ^v^ites  suck,  suche,  and  suiche  ;  Piers  Plouhman, 
soche,  such,  suche,  swiuhe.  —  R.  Bnmne  con- 
stantly uses  sioilk,  and  Wickliffe  also  uses 
swilke,  but  commonly  siche  or  such.  —  Suilk  and 
such  are  two  words,  the  former  composed  of  so 
or  swa  ilk,  and  the  latter  of  so  or  swa,  eke  or 

-    each, — so  each,  suich,  such.     Richardson.'] 

1.  Of  that  kind;  of  the  like  kind; — with  as 
before  the  thing  to  which  it  relates. 

Such  age  there  is.  and  who  shall  wish  its  end?       JoTitison. 
Thrice  he  essayed;  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn, 
Tears  sucli  as  angels  weep  burst  fortli.  Milton. 

2.  The  same  ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  as. 

That  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God; 
That  thou  continuest  such,  owe  to  thyself.         Milton. 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Expressed  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  an  equal  pound  of  your  flesh.  Shak. 

Such  and  such,  or  such  a  one,  phrases  used  in  refer- 
ence to  a  person  or  place  of  a  certain  kind. 


I  saw  him  yesterday 
With  such  and  such. 


ShaJc. 


—  Such  like,  similar  or  similar  persons  or  things. 
"  Drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  tike."  Gal.  v.  21. 
,8®"  Such,  like  many,  is  followed,  instead  of  being 
preceded,  by  the  article  a.  By  the  ellipsis  of  a  sub- 
stantive, it  becomes  a  pronoun.  "  To  such  my  errand 
is."    Milton. 

rJUCK,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  suc'in,  to  suck ;  Dut.  zuigen  ; 
Ger.  saugen;  'D-AXi.suge;  Sw.suga;  led.  siuga, 
to  milk.  —  W.  siigno,  to  suck  ;  Gael,  suig,  suigh ; 
Ir.  sagham.  —  L.  sugo,  suctus ;  It.  succiare,  suc- 
chiare ;  Sp.  chupir,  sacar ;  Fr.  sucer.  —  Pol.  ssak ; 

,  Bohemian  sucati.  —  Sansc.  chnsh.  —  "  This  word 
may  be  formed  by  the  sound  or  noise  produced 
by  the  action  of  sucking,  and  is  related  to  the 
Ger.  Ziehen,  to  pull."    Bosworth.]     \i.  sucked  ; 

pp.  SUCKING,  SUCKED.] 

1.  To  draw  into  the  mouth,  as  a  liquid,  by 
forming  a  vacuum  with  the  tongue  acting  as  a 
piston  during  inspiration. 

Still  she  drew 
The  sweets  from  every  flower,  and  sucked  the  dew.   Dryden. 
He  sucked  new  poisons  with  his  triple  tongue.         Pope. 

2.  To  draw  the  teat  of;  to  draw  milk  from 
■with  the  mouth. 

Bid  a  child  suck  every  day  a  new  nurse.  Locke. 

3.  To  draw  or  drain. 

Old  ocean,  sucked  through  the  porous  globe.     Thomson. 

4.  To  inhale  ;  to  inspire  ;  to  imbibe. 

These  lubbers,  peeping  through  a  broken  pane 

To  suck  fresh  air,  surveyed  theucighboring  plain.     Dryden. 

;"flCK,  V.  n.  1.  To  draw  by  exhausting  the  air,  as 
Dy  the  mouth  or  a  tube.  AJortimer. 

2.  To  draw  milk  from  the  teat  or  breast. 

Plr.ck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-boar.       Sliak. 

3.  To  draw  in  or  imbibe  any  thing.       Bacon. 

SUCK,  n.     1.  The  act  of  sucking.  Boyle. 

2.  Milk  drawn  from  the  breast.  Shak. 

3.  t  [L.  succus.]  Juice  ;  sUcculence.     'Ward. 


SUCK'ER,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  sucks. 

2.  The  embolus  or  piston  of  a  pump.  Wilkins. 

3.  A  pipe  through  which  any  thing  is  sucked 
or  drawn.     "The  draining  si/.cA:cr."         Philips. 

4.  A  piece  of  wet  leather  laid  on  a  stone,  and 
raised  in  the  middle  by  a  string  attached  to  that 
part,  thus  forming  a  vacuum  between  the  stone 
and  the  central  portion  of  the  leather,  and 
serving  to  cause  the  stone  to  adhere  to  the 
leather  so  as  to  be  lifted  from  the  ground.  Tate. 

5.  {Bot.)  A  branch  which  proceeds  from  the 
neck  of  a  plant  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and,  after  running  horizontally  and 
emitting  roots  in  its  course,  rises  out  of  the 
ground  and  forms  an  erect  stem,  that  soon  be- 
comes an  independent  plant.  Gray, 

6.  {Ick.)  A  name  applied  to  a  family  of  acan- 
thoptcrygious  fishes  (Cyclopteridce,  or,  in  some 
systems,  Discoboli),  ha^ving  the  ventral  fins  unit- 
ed together  into  a  disc,  by  which  they  are  ena- 
bled to  attach  themselves  to  marine  bodies. 
The  lump-sucker,  or  Cyclopterus  lumpus,  is  an 
example.  —  See  Lump-sucker.  Baird.  —  A 
name  applied  to  North  American  fishes  of  the 
genus  Catastomus.     Storer. 

7.  A  nickname  applied  to  a  native  or  inhabit- 
ant of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Bartlett. 

SUCK'^R,  V.  a.    To  deprive  of  suckers.      Fuller. 

SUCK'^T,  n.  A  sweetmeat  to  be  sucked  or  dis- 
solved in  the  mouth.  Beau,  fi,  Fl, 

SUCK'iNG-BOT'TLE.n.  A  bottle  so  constructed 
that,  when  filled  ■with  milk,  it  can  be  sucked 
from,  instead  of  the  breast.  Locke. 

SUCK'ING-FISH,  n.  (Teh.)  A  name  applied  to  a 
family  of  fishes,  of  which  one  genus  {Echeneis) 
only  is  known,  distinguished  by  the  top  of  the 
head  being  flattened  and  occupied  by  a  laminat- 
ed disk,  composed  of  numerous  transverse  car- 
tilaginous plates,  the  edges  of  which  are  spiny 
and  directed  obliquely  backwards.  By  means 
of  this  apparatus  these  fishes  attach  themselves 
to  ships,  large  fishes,  as  sharks,  &c.,  and  other 
marine  bodies.  —  See  Remoka.  Baird. 

SUCK'jNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  sucking  manner;  grad- 
ually, as  by  sucking.  Chaucer. 

SUCK'ING-PUMP,  n.  A  suction-pump.     Brande. 

SUCKLE  (siik'kl),  v.  a,  [Froiu  suckJi  [i.  suck- 
led ;  ]J2}.  SUCKLING,  suckled.]  To  nurse  at 
the  breast ;  to  give  suck  to. 

Two  thriving  calves  she  suckles  twice  a  day.       Z>ryden. 

fSUCK'LE,  n.    A  teat ;  a  dug.       Sir  T.  Herbert. 

SUCK'LING,  n.  1.  A  young  child  or  animal  still 
suckled  ;  a  nursing  infant. 

Have  ye  never  read,  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings thou  hast  perfected  praise?  Matt.  xxi.  ](i. 

2.  A  kind  of  white  clover.  Clarke. 

SU'CItOSE,  n.  {Chem.)  Cane  sugar;  — as  dis- 
tinguished from  glucose,  or  grape-sugar.  Miller. 

SUCTION,  n.  [Sp.  succion ;  Fr.  suction.]  The 
act  of  sucking  ;  the  act  of  drawing,  as  a  liquid, 
into  the  mouth,  or,  more  commonly,  into  a  tube, 
by  exhausting  the  air.  Bacon. 

Suction  power,  (Med.)  the  force  exerted  on  the  blood 
in  tlie  veins  by  the  active  dilatation  of  the  heart ;  — 
sometimes  called  also  deriration.  Vun^rhson. 

SUC'TION-PfJMP,  n.  The  common  pump,  in 
which  two  valves  open  upwards.  Brande. 

SyC-TO'RI-AL,  a.  Having,  or  pertaining  to, 
organs  or  parts  adapted  for  sucking  or  for  adhe- 
sion.    "  Suctorial  crustaceans."  Eng,  Cyc, 

SyC-TO'RI-AN,  n.  [L.  sugo,  suctus,  to  suck.] 
(Ich.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  com- 
prehending those  which,  like  the  lamprey,  have 
a  circular  mouth  adapted  for  suction.      Brande. 

SyC-TO'R{-OtJS,  a.     Suctorial.  Kirby, 

SU'DAK,  n.     {Ich.)     A  kind  of  perch.       Wright. 

fSU'DA-RY,  n.  ["L.  sudarium ;  .tudor,  sweat.]  A 
napkin  or  handkerchief.  WickUffe. 

tSy-DA'TlOX,  w.  \X:  stidatio.]  The  act  of  sweat- 
ting  or  perspiring.  Bailey. 

SU'DA-TO-RY,  a.     Sweating  ;  perspiring.  Smart. 

SU'DA-TO-RY,  n.  [L.  sudatorium ;  sudo,  to 
sweat.]   A  liot-house ;  a  sweating-bath.  Herbert. 


StJD'D?N,  a,  [A.  S.  soden.  —  L.  subifanetis  ;  sub 
itus,  sudden  ;  suheo,  to  come  or  go  under,  to 
come  upon  secretly  ;  sub,  \mder,  secrL  tly,  and 
eo,  to  go  ;  Old  Fr.  soubdain  ;  Fr.  soudaiti.] 

1.  Happening  without  previous  notice ;  oc- 
curring unexpectedly  ;  unexpected  ;  abrupt. 

[In  the  drama]  all  that  is  said  is  to  be  supposed  the  effect 
of  sudden  thought.  Dnjdin. 

It  is  astonishing  to  read  of  the  sudden  change  in  the  mor- 
als of  men  which  it  [Christianity]  wroughl.  Gilpin. 

2.  t  Hasty  ;  precipitate  ;  rash  ,  passionate. 

Then  a  soldier. 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  a  pard, 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel.       Shck. 

SUD'UgN,  n.  An  unexpected  time  or  occurr.ncc; 
surprise.  "  Suddens  and  surprisals."  Wotton. 
Of,  on,  or  upon  a  sudden,  suddenly  ;  unexpectedly  ; 
sooner  than  was  anticipated.  "  All  of  a  sudden,  he 
drops  the  pagan,  and  talks  in  the  sentiments  of  re~ 
vealed  relision."  Addison.  "How  art  thou  lost! 
how  on  a  sudden  lost  !  "     Milton. 

SUD'DgN-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  sudden  manner  ;  un« 
expectedly ;  without  preparation. 

To  the  pale  foes  they  suddenly  draw  near.  Dryden, 

2.  fSoon;  quickly;  immediately. 

Meet  me  suddenly  at  Salisbury.  Shak. 

SUD'O^N-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  sudden  ; 
unexpectedness.  Spenser. 

SU-DO-RIF't;R-OUS,  a.  [L.  stidor,  sweat,  and 
fei'o,  to  bear.]  {Anat.)  Serving  to  carry  away 
sweat.     "  Sudoriferous  ducts."  Dunglison. 

SU-DO-RIF'IC,  a.  [L.  sudor,  sweat,  and,/a«o,  to 
make  ;  It.  <jf  Sp.  sudorifico ;  Fr.  sudorifique.] 
Producing  or  causing  sweat ;  promoting  per- 
spiration.    "  Sudorijic  herbs."  Bacon. 

SU-DO-RIF'{C,  n.  A  medicine  that  excites  or 
promotes  sweat  or  perspiration.  Arbuthnot. 

SU-nO-RlP'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  sudor,  sweat,  and 
p:iro,  to  furnish.]  {A7iat.)  Noting  the  glands 
or  organs  which  secrete  perspiration.  Dunglison. 

t  SU'DOR-OUS,  a.     Consisting  of  sweat.  Browne, 

SU'DRA,  n.  The  fourth  caste  among  the  Hin- 
doos, comprehending  mechanics  and  laborers. 

The  duty  of  tlie  svdra  is  servile  attendance  upon  the 
higher  classes,  and  especially  the  Brahmins,  P.  Cyc. 

SUD§,  n.  pi.  ["Past  participle  sod,  sodden,  from 
the  A.  S.verb  seothan,  to  seethe."  Richardson.] 
Water  impregnated  with  soap ;  a  solution  of 
soap  in  water. 

To  be  in  the  suds,  to  be  in  difficulty.  "No  bad 
representation  of  Sancho  Panza  in  the  suds,  witli  the 
dish-clout  about  his  neck."  Smollett. 

i(Q=-"  Webster  considers  this  to  be  a  noun  sinjiular: 
of  this  there  are  no  authorities  in  proof,  and  cominou 
use  makes  it  plural."     Smart. 

SVE  {sH),  V.  a.  [h.  seqnor,  to  follow;  It.  scguire, 
seguitare;  Sp.  seguir;  Fr.  suiire.]      \i.  sued; 

P2i.  SUING,  SUED.] 

1.  t  To  follow  ;  to  come  or  go  after.  WickUffe. 

2.  {Falconry.)  To  clean,  as  the  beak.  Johnson. 

3.  {Naut.)  To  place  or  leave  high  and  dry  on 
shore,  as  a  vessel ;  —  written  also  sew.       Dana. 

4.  {Laio.)  To  prosecute,  as  an  action  already 
commenced  ;  to  follow  up  to  its  proper  termina. 
tion  :  —  to  follow  at  law  ;  to  prosecute  judicial- 
ly ;  to  bring  an  action  against ;  to  commence 
a  suit  against.  Burrill. 

To  sue  out,  (Law.)  to  obtain  judicially,  as  a  writ; 
to  issue  ; —  applied  only  to  process,  particularly  such 
as  is  granted  specially.  Burrill. 

SUE,  V.  n.    1.  To  beg ;  to  entreat ;  to  petition. 

■We  were  not  born  to  sue,  but  to  command.  Shak. 

2.  To  prosecute  judicially ;  tc  bring  an  ac- 
tion ;  as,  "To  stie  for  damages."  Wright. 

3.  {Naut.)  To  be  high  and  dry  on  shore,  as  i:. 
vessel ;  to  be  sued  or  sewed.  Dana. 

SU'^NT,  a.  Even;  smooth;  plain;  regular:  — 
quiet ;  easy  ;  insinuating.  Jennings. 

4®=  Provincial  in  England,  and  local,  U.  S. 

SU'^NT-hY,  ad.    Evenly;  smoothly.        Palmer. 

tSU'?R,  «.     One  who  sues ;  a  suitor.  Lord. 

SU'gT,  n.      [W.  swyf.  —  li-.  suif.  —  ''Seicet  or 

suet,  because  it  is  sweet."  Richardson. "-  Sewet. 

Holland.]      A  hard  fat  situated  about  the  loins 

and  kidneys,  as  of  the  ox  or  sheep.      Wiseman, 

^®-  When  suet  is  melted  down,  it  forme  tallow. 


A,  v.,  i,  6.  U,  Y,  long;  A,  .£,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,  \,  o,  IJ,  Y,  obscure;  fAeE,  fXr,  fAsT,  FALL;  UtlR,  HER: 
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Mutton  surl  JK  of  firmer  coiiRiittence  than  that  from 
llie  ox  ;  iti  M)lid  porciun  con«i8t«  alinuMt  entirely  of 
Btearioe.  MUier. 

8i''(;T-V,  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  re- 
sembling, suet.  Sharp. 

snF'h'PR,  I",  a.  [L.  sujfero  ;  sub,  under,  &x\A  fe.ro, 
to  bear ;  It.  sojf'vrire  ;  Sp.  sufrir ;  Fr.  souj^'rir.] 

[l.  SIFKERED  ;  pp.  81'FFKRINO,  SUFFKKKD.] 

1.  To  bear;  to  undergo;  to  feel; — used  of 
what  is  painful  or  injurious. 

A  ni«n  of  (Treat  wrnth  »h«ll  mffi-r  punishment.  J'rov.  xlx.  19. 
I  am  Instructed  butli  to ubound  and  tu suffer  need.  I'hit.  iv.  12. 

2.  To  bear  up  under ;  not  to  sink  under;  to 
endure  ;  to  sustain  ;  to  support ;  to  tolerate. 

Uur  spirit  and  strpugtli  entire 
Strongly  to  suffer  and  auppurt  our  piiiua.  Milton. 

3.  To  allow ;  to  admit ;  to  permit. 

Qod  i»  faithful,  who  will  not  aujffer  you  (o   be  tempte<) 
above  that  ye  are  able.  1  t'oi:  x.  13. 

4.  To  be  affected  by  ;  to  be  acted  upon. 

The  air  now  must  s^ff'er  change.  Milton. 

Syn.— See  Admit,  Allow,  Bear,  Feel,  Tol- 
erate. 

S&F'FgR,  r.  n.  1.  To  undergo  pain  or  incon- 
venience.    "  I  have  suffered  like  a  girl."  Shak. 

Prudence  and  good-breeding  arc  in  all  stations  necessary; 
and  most  young  men  fnff'er  in  the  want  of  them.  Locke. 

2.  To  undergo  punishment ;  to  be  punished. 

The  fatlier  was  first  condemned  to  iuffer  upon  a  day  ap- 
pointed, and  the  son  afterwards.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  be  injured,  impaired,  or  lessened. 
Public  business  stiffen  by  private  intirniities.  Temple. 

SOF'FPR-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  suffered  or  en- 
dured ;  endurable ;  tolerable.  Wottoii. 

sDF'FpR-.Ji-BLE-NESS,  M.    Tolerableness.  Scott. 

sC'F'FgR-A-BI.Y,  ad.  Tolerably  ;  so  as  to  be  suf- 
fered or  endured.  Addison. 

SffF'FpR-ANCE,  n.  [L.  snferantia;  It.  soffe- 
reiiza  ;  Sp.  sufrimiento ;  Fr.  souft'runce.'] 

1.  The   state   of  suffering;  endurance;  suf- 
fering ;  pain.    "  Lingering  sufferance."     Shak. 

2.  Patience;  moderation;  a  bearing  with. 

Hasty  heat  tempering  with  sufferance  wise.         SiKnscr. 

3.  Permission  without  right,  or  by  omission 
to  enforce  a  right ;  allowance  ;  toleration.  Shak. 

Somewhiles  by  fuff'ernnce.  and  soniewliiies  by  special  leave 
and  favor,  they  erected  to  thcniselveg  oratories.  Hooker. 

4.  A  permission  granted  by  the  customs  for 
the  shipment  of  certain  goods.  Sinimonds. 

S&F'FpR-ANCE-WHARF,  n.  A  wharf  licensed 
by  the  customs,  and  where  custom-house  officers 
attend.  Simmonds. 

sfJF'FpR-gR,  »i.  1.  One  who  suffers  or  undergoes 
pain,  inconvenience,  or  loss. 

A  sufferer  in  his  subjects'  crimes.  Drydcn. 

2.  One  who  suffers  or  permits.  Johnson. 

SfJF'FpR-lNG,  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  state  of  one 
who  suffers  or  permits  ;  sufferance. 

2.  Pain,  inconvenience,  or  loss  suffered  or 
endured  ;  distress  ;  misery ;  poverty  ;  want. 

For  I  reckon  that  the  siiff'frinffs  of  this  present  time  are 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  witli  the  glory  which  shall  be  re- 
vealed in  us.  Asm.  viii.  18. 
To  each  \nss»fftriiii)!i:  all  arc  men. 

Condemned  alike  to  groan  — 
The  tender  fiir  another's  pain, 
Th'  unfeeling  lor  his  own.  Oraj/. 

sffF'FfR-lNG-LY,  ad.     With  pain  or  suffering. 

SI  F-FlCE'  (suf-fl/,',  66)  [fuf-fl/,',  i).  ir.  P.  J.  E. 
F.Ja  Sm.;  suf-fis', /f.  —  See  Sacrifice],  r.  7J. 
[h.  siifficio ;  sub,  under,  and  fario,  to  make  ;  Fr. 
suffire.]  [t.  sufficed  ;  pp.  sifficino,  sif- 
FiCEi).]  To  be  enough  ;  to  be  sufficient;  to  be 
equal  to  the  end,  of)ject,  or  purpose. 

To  recount  almighty  works. 
What  words  or  t(>nf.'nc  of  seraph  can  suffice. 
Or  heart  <if  man  suffice  to  comprehend?  Milton. 

SlF-FlCE'  (suf-f  Iz',  66),  r.  a.  1.  To  be  enough  or 
sufficient  for ;  to  satisfy  ;  to  content. 

Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us.    John  xiv.  8. 
2.  tTo  supply;  to  furnish;  to  afford. 

Whose  plenteous  urn 
Sufficelh  fiitness  to  the  tVuitfiil  com.  Ditnlen, 

srF-FP'CieNCE  (syf-fTsli'^ns),  n.  Sufficiency; 
enough ;  adequacy,     [r.]  Watts. 

SI  F-Fr'CipN-CY  (siif  fl*li'9n-s$),  n.  [L.  suffi- 
cientia ;  It.  su^fiicienza ;  Sp.  sujiciencia ;  Fr.  stif- 
Jisattce.] 


1  The  state  of  being  sufficient  or  adequate  to 
the  end  proposed ;  adequacy. 

This  he  did  with  that  readiness  and  tu,ffirienry  tM  »{,  once 
gave  testimony  to  his  ability,  and  to  the  evidence  of  the  truth 
he  asserted.  Fell. 

I  am  not  so  confident  of  my  own  st^fficiency.      K.  Charles. 

2.  Enough ;  competence. 

An  elegant  siiffirirnru,  content. 

Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books.        Thoimon. 

3.  Conceit;  self-sufficiency,    [u.]       Temple. 
Syn.  — See  Enough. 

8i;F-Fl"(;igNT  (siif-flsh'?nt),  a.  [L.  sufficio,  suf- 
Jiciens,  to  be  enough,  to  suffice  ;  It.  sufficiente ; 
Sp.  sujiciente  ;  Fr.  siiffsant.] 

1.  Enough ;  adequate ;  ecjual  to  an  end  or 
purpose ;  competent.  "  A  sufficient  time."  Stoift. 

Sufficietit  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.        Matt.  vi.  3. 

2.  Qualified  or  competent  for  any  thing  by 

fortune  or  otherwise,  as  to  pay  ;  responsible. 

In  saying  he  is  a  good  man,  undentaiMl  me  that  he  is 
sufficient.  Shak. 

81;F-FI"CI5NT-LY  (atif-fUli'^nt-l?),  ad.  To  a  suf- 
ficient degree ;  enough.  Milton. 

Sl'F-Fi9'|NG  (suf-f  lz'jng),p.  a.  Affording  enough. 

81;F  Fl"g'|NG-NESS  (suf-flz'ing-n6s),  n.  The  state 
of  sufficing;  sufficiency.  Coleridge. 

fSOF'FJ-^.^JVCE,  or  SUF-Fi'^j3J^CE,  n.  [Fr.] 
Sufficiency  ;    plenty  ;  enough.  Spenser, 

SUF'FlX  (114),  71.  A  letter  or  syllable  added  at 
the  end  of  a  word ;  an  affix  ;  a  postfix.  P.  Cyc. 

SI;F-FIx',  v.  a.  [L.  svffigo,  svffixus,  to  fix  on ;  sub, 
under,  andfigo,  to  Kx.\  [i.  suffixed  ;  pp.  suf- 
fixing, SUFFIXED.]  lo  annex  to  the  end  of  a 
word,  as  a  letter  or  a  syllable.      C.  Richardson. 

SlF-FlX'ION,  n.  The  act  of  suffixing,  or  the 
state  of  being  suffixed.  A^  Brit.  Rev. 

tSl'F-FLAM'l-NATE,  V.  a.  FL.  siifflamino,  sttf- 
fiaminitus ;  suffiamen,  a  clog,  a  break.]  To 
stop,  as  by  a  clog  ;  to  trig ;  to  impede.  Barrotc. 

tSl  F-FLATE',  r.  a.  [L.  sujh,  sujlatus.]  To 
blow  up  ;  to  inflate.  Bailey. 

SI;F-FLA'TI0N,  «.  [L.  sujlatio.]  The  act  of 
blowing  up  ;  inflation,     [li.]  Geddcs. 

SUF'FO-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  stiffoco  ;  sub,  under,  and 
faux,  faucis,  a  jaw;  It.  suffocare;  Sp.  sufocar; 
Fr.  siiffoquer.]  [i.  suffocated  ;  pp.  suffo- 
cating, SUFFOCATED.]  To  kill  by  stopping 
respiration ;  to  choke  to  death ;  to  strangle, 
stifle,  or  smother.  Shak. 

All  involved  in  smoke,  the  latent  foe 

From  every  cranny  sujlocaleil  falls.  Thomson. 

Syn.  —  To  suffncutf,  iit{fte,  smother,  and  choke,  all 
express  the  act  of  stopping  tlie  breath  in  different 
ways.  Suffuratfd  and  utijled  by  smoke,  va|ior,  and 
close  air;  smothered  by  excluding  the  air  and  by  close 
covering  ;  choked  with  food. 

tSUF'FO-CATE,  n.     Choked  ;  suffocated.    Shak. 

SfJF'FO-CAT-ING,  p.  a.  Producing  suffocation, 
or  tending  to  suffocate  ;  stifling. 

SI;F'F0-CAT-ING-LY,  ud.     So  as  to  suffocate. 

SOF-FO-CA'TION,  M.  [L.  suffocatio;  U.  suffoca- 
sione  ;  Sp.  sttforariou  ;  Fr.  suffocation.]  The 
act  of  suffocating,  or  the  state  of  being  suffo- 
cated ;  death  or  suspended  animation  resulting 
from  impeded  respiration,  as  by  the  inhalation 
of  noxious  gases,  or  by  drowning,  strangling,  or 
smothering.  Bacon. 

sCf'FO-CA-T|VE,  a.  Tending  to  suffocate  or 
choke.     ''  Suffocative  catarrhs."         Arbuthnot. 

SI;F-F6S'SI0N  (siif-fa.«h'un),  M.  [L.  suffossio  ;  suf- 
fodio,  suffosstts,  to  diu;  underneath  ;  sub,  under, 
and  fodio,  to  dig.]  The  act  of  digging  under  or 
undermining,     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

SUF'FR.\-GAN,  n.  [Low  L.  sufraganeus;  It. 
suffragano ;  Sp.  sufragano  ;  F*r.  suffragant.  — 
See  Suffrage.]  [Ec'cI.)  A  bishop  as  sulyect 
to  his  metropolitan  or  archbishop  ;  —  so  named 
either  on  account  of  the  suffrages  given  by 
bishops  in  provincial  synods,  or  because  they 
cannot  be  consecrated  without  the  suffrage  or 
consent  of  the  archbishop.         Eden.     Brande. 

sDf'FRA-gAN.  a.  Assisting;— applied  to  a 
bishop,  as  subject  to  his  metropolitan.        Ash. 

SUF'FRA-gAN-SHIp,  n.  The  state  or  the  office 
of  a  suffragan.  Fuller. 


t  sOF'FEA-gANT,  a.    Suffragan.  Bp.  Hall 

tsOF'PRA-cANT.n.  [Fr.]  A  suffragan.    Taylor. 

tsfJF'FttA-GATE,  V.  n.    To  vote.  Hale. 

t8f;F'FRA-oA-T9R,  n.  [L.  stiffragator.]  One 
who  favors  or  assists  with  his  vote.   Bp.  Felton. 

sOf'FR/HtK,  n.  [L.  suffrngitim;  It.  tuffragio; 
Sp.  sufragio  ;  Fr.  suffrage.] 

1.  A  voice  given  on  a  controverted  point,  a> 
in  a  deliberative  assembly,  at  an  election,  &c. ; 
a  vote  ;  —  act  of  voting. 

PeoDle  Off  Home,  and  people's  tribunes  here, 
I  ask  your  voices  and  your  mffmucs; 
Will  you  b4-stuw  them  friend^'  on  Audronkcus?     Shal: 
Lactantius  and  St.  Auittin  confirm  by  their  stugrage  the 
observation  made  by  the  heathen  writers.  AUertmrr. 

2.  The  united  voice  of  a  congregation  in 
prayer :  —  a  short  prayer.  Book  of  Com.  Prayer. 

The  suffrages  of  all  the  taints.  Golilru  LryenH. 

3.  Aid ;  assistance ;  help,    [r.]    Darrington. 
Syn.  — See  Vote. 

tSl  F-FRA^'I-NOUS,  a.  [L.  suffrage,  the  ham 
or  hough.]     Pertaining  to  the  nough.    Browne. 

80f'FKA-^;IST,  n.  One  who  has  the  right  of  suf- 
frage ;  one  entitled  to  vote.  Ec.  Rev. 

SOr-FRU-TES'cpNT,  a.  [L.  stdf,  under,  and 
frutex,fruticis,  a  shrub.]  (Bot.)  Woody  at  the 
base  only  ;  partially  shrubby.  Gray. 

SI'F-FRC'T|-c6se,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  char- 
acter of  an  uuder-shrub ;  suffrutesccnt.£a//^our. 

SFF-FRO'TI-COOs,  u.    Suffruticose.  Smart. 

SLif-FO'MI-GAtE,  v.  a.  [L.  suffiimigo,  suffumi- 
gatus ;  sub,  under,  and  fumigo,  to  smoke  •,jumus, 
smoke,  and  ago,  to  drive.]  [t.  suffumioatek  ; 
pp.  suffumioating,  suffumigated.]  To  fumi- 
gate from  below  or  lieneath.  Atuirews, 

SlF-FU-MI-GA'TrQN,  n.  [L.  suffumigatio ;  It. 
suffumigazione ;  Fr.  suffttmigation.]  The  act 
of  fumigating ;  fumigation.  Wiseman. 

t  81;F-F0'M|9E,  n.    A  medical  fume.         Harvey. 

8L"F-Ff;§E'  (syf-fuz'),  r.  a.  [L.  suffundo,  suffu- 
sus;  sub,  under,  undfundo,  to  pour.]  [*'.  suf- 
fused ;  pp.  SUFFUSI.NO,  SUFFUSED.]  lo  Over- 
Spread  with  somettiing  expansible,  as  with  a 
vapor,  fluid,  or  tincture  ;  to  spread  over. 

When  purple  light  shall  next  SHfftae  the  skies.         Pope. 
While  tears  his  cheeks  sufftue.  lloole. 

Sl'F-FLr'§[QN  (siif-fu'zhiin),  n.  [L.  suffiiaio  \  It. 
suffusione  ;  Sp.  sufusion  ;  Fr.  suffusion.] 

1.  The  act  of  suffusing.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  is  suffused  or  spread  over. 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs, 

Or  dim  suffwuon  veiled.  Milton. 

sO'FI,n.;  \\.  sO'FfEif.     See  SoFl.  De  Lacy. 

SO'FI^M,  n.    See  Sofism.  Brande. 

sDg,  n.  [L.  sugo,  to  suck.]  A  kind  of  small 
worm  used  for  bait.  Walton. 

SUG'AR  (shQg'jr,  92),  n.  [Sansc.  (arkara;  Ma- 
lay )'a</ar«  ;  Arab  if  Per.  sukkar ;  Slav,  zakar. 

—  Gr.  aoKj^^np,  odxj^upi,  oaKj^apov ;  L.  saccharum  ; 
It.  zucchcro  ;  Sp.  aziicar  ;  Fr.  sttcre.  —  Dut. 
suiker ;  Ger.  zucicer ;  Dan.  siikker ;  Sw.  socker. 

—  W.  sugr;  Ir.  siatTa.]  A  sweet  sulistance  ol>- 
taincd  from  many  vegetable  juices,  but  princi- 
pally from  the  juice  of  the  sug-ar-cane,  by  evapo- 
rating the  water  which  it  contains. 

4^  There  are  four  principal  varieties  of  suear,  — 
cane  sugar,  fruit  sugar,  gra|ie  sugar,  and  milk  auear. 
Tiie^e  varieties  diflcr  in  external  ap|ie.-iraiirc,  in  rhein- 
ical  coiii|M>silion,  and  in  rlieiiiiral  rliaraclcrs. —  Cant 
SMirar,  sucar  obtained  cliictly  from  sugar  cane  {Sac- 
charum ufficinarHtH),  the  sugar  maple  [Jlcer  sacchart- 
vum),  and  hcctnHit,  and  contained  in  a  great  many 
other  vegetables.  It  is  extracted  fruin  llie  juice  uf 
these  plants  by  evaiMiration  and  crystallization.  It 
crystallizes,  hy  the  rapid  riKiling  of  a  strong  sirup, 
in  small  grains,  as  in  loaf  siiaar  ;  or,  by  a  slow  pro 
cess,  in  large,  four-sided,  rlioniboidal  prisms,  leniii- 
nated  by  dihedral  suiiimils  ; — railed  also  .«iu:roxc. — 
Fruit  sugar,  sugar  existing  ready-formed  in  honey  and 
in  most  acidulous  fruits,  not  crj-stallizahle,  and  par- 
tially convertible  into  graiie  sugar  hy  bring  boiled  in 
dilute  acids,  ft  forms  a  sirupy  liquid,  and  is  very 
abundant  in  treacle;  —  called  also /ruc/o**. —  Orape 
susar,  sugar  occurring  in  the  juice  of  many  planta, 
and  ronsliluting  the  crystals  which  form  in  honey; 
also  a  iirodiict  of  the  itietamorphosis  of  starrli,  catio 
sugar,  ligneous  fibre,  sugar  uf  milk,  &.C.,  wUeit  bulled 
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wiHi  diluted  acids  It  also  constitutes  the  hard,  gran- 
ular, sweet  masses  common  in  old  dried  fruits,  such 
as  raisins,  figs,  &c.  It  requires  nearly  two  parts  and 
a  half  of  it  to  produce  the  same  sweetening  effect  as 
is  produced  by  one  part  of  cane  sugar.  It  crystallizes 
in  cubes  or  square  tables,  and  from  hot  alcohol  in  an- 
hydrous prisms  ;  —  called  also  starch  su<rar,  and  glu- 
cose.—  Milk  sugar,  sugar  occurring  only  in  the  milk 
of  animals,  and  having  less  sweetening  power  than 
grape  sugar.  It  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  and 
is  converted  into  grape  sugar  by  boiling  it  with  dilute 
acids  ;  —  called  also  sitgar  of  milk,  lactine,  ahd  lactose. 
—  The  plane  of  |>olarizai  ion  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light 
is  rotated  from  left  to  right,  but  unequally,  by  solu- 
tions of  cane  sugar,  grape  sugar,  and  milk  sugar,  and 
from  right  to  left  by  asolution  of  fruit  sugar.  Polarized 
light  has  lieen  used  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  sugar, 
and  the  degree  of  rotation  to  indicate  the  quantity, 
and  even  the  quality,  of  the  sugar  present.  —  Diabetic 
sugar,  sugar  identical  with  glucose,  or  grape  sugar, 
soiuetimes  existing  as  a  morbid  constituent  of  the 
urine  in  cases  of  diabetes.  Oregory,  Miller.  Pereira. 
Sugar  of  lead,  (Chem.)  the  acetate  of  lead,  a  sweet, 
white,  poisonous  salt.  Miller. 

SUG'AR  (shug'sir),  V.  a.  [i.  SUGARED  ;  pp.  SUGAR- 
ING, suoAKKU.]  To  impregnate,  mix,  or  sea- 
son with  sugar,  or  as  with  sugar  ;  to  sweeten. 

And  sugared  speeches  whispered  In  mine  ear.      Fairfax. 

Sxi'G'AR  (shiig'jr),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  made  of, 
sugar.  Scott. 

SX^G'AR-BA'KpR  (shug'jr-),  n.  A  manufacturer 
or  refiner  of  sugar.  Johnson. 

SUG'AR-BEET  (shfig'gir-),  n.  A  species  of  beet 
from  which  sugar  is  obtained,  particularly  Beta 
alba,  or  Silesian  beet.  Simmonds. 

SUG'AR-BER-RY  (shug'jr-),  n.  A  small  or  me- 
dium-sized tree  bearing  sweet  and  edible  fruits ; 
hackberry  ;  Celtis  occidentalis.  Gray. 

SUG'AR-BOX  (shag'?r-),  n.  A  box  for  contain- 
ing sugar  ;  —  particularly  a  large  wooden  box  in 
which  sugar  is  exported.  Simmonds. 

tSUG'AR-CAN'Dl-AN,n.  Sugar  candy.  Bp.  Hall. 

SUG'AR-CAN'DY  (shiig'ar-),  71.  Candy  made  of 
sugar  ;  sugar  candied  or  crystallized.         Shak. 

SUG'aR-CANE  (shug'jr-),  n.  (Bot.)  A  tropical, 
gramineous  plant,  from  the  expressed  juice  of 
which  sugar  is  principally  made ;  Sacckarum 
officinarmn.  Gray. 

#5"  The  sugar-cane  is  propagated  by  slips.  It 
takes  from  twelve  to  sixteen  months,  according  to  the 
temperature,  for  it  to  arrive  at  maturity.  Towards 
the  Howering-season,  the  leaves  fall  off,  and  the  stem 
acquires  a  straw-yellow  color.  Some  planters  cut 
the  cane  before  the  flowering-season,  but  most  some 
weeks  after.    Tomlinson. 

sOg'AR-HOUSE  (shug'-),  n.  A  house  or  building 
for  preparing  sugar  from  cane  juice,  or  for  re- 
fining sugar  ;  a  manufactory  of  sugar.     Clarke. 

SUG'AR-l-NESS  (shug'fir-e-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  sugary.  Clarke. 

SUG' AR-ING  (shag'gr-ing),  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
sugars  :  —  sugar  mixed  with  or  sprinkled  on 
any  thing.  Clarke. 

SUG'aR-LESS  (shug'jr-les),  a.  Having  no  sugar; 
not  sweetened.     "  Sugarless  tea."  Cotoper. 

SUG'AR-LOAF  (shfig'sir-lof),  n.  A  loaf  or  conical 
m.iss  of  refined  sugar.  Knox. 

SUG'AR-MA'PLE  (shug'sir-ma'pl),  n.  A  species 
of  maple  from  the  sap  of  which  sugar  is  ob- 
tained ;  rock-maple  ;  Acer  sacchariniim.  Gray. 

SUG'AR— MILL  (shug'sir-mil),  71.  A  mill  or  ma- 
chine, furnished  with  rollers,  usually  of  iron 
aiid  three  in  number,  placed  so  as  to  revolve 
with  the  surfaces  close  to  each  other,  for  ex- 
pressing the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane.  Ure. 

SUG'AR-MiTE  (shfig'sir-),w.  {Ent.)  An  apterous 
insect  with  six  legs  and  silvery  scales  ;  Lepisma 
sacchari7ia.  Wright. 

SUG'AR-OR'CIIARD  (shug'ar-),  n.  A  collection 
of  sugar-maples  preserved  in  a  forest  for  ob- 
taining sugar  from.    [Local,  U.  S.]        Bartlett. 

SUG'AR-PLfm  (shug'ar-),  n.  A  small  sweet- 
meat or  ball  of  confectionery.  Matoider. 

SI)g'AR-TREE  (shug'sir-),  71.     A  sugar-maple. 

SUG'AR-Y  (shfig'ar-e),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  re- 
sembling, or  containing  sugar ;  sweet.  Spenser. 


2.  Fond  of  sugar  or  of  sweet  things.  "  Sm^;- 
ary  palates."  Hist,  of  Royal  Society. 

Sy-9£S'C{;NT,  «.  [h.sugo,  st/ge7is,  to  suck.]  Per- 
taining to  sucking,     [r.]  Paley. 

II  SliG-GEST'  (sng-jest'  or  sud-jest')  [sug-jest',  \V.  P. 
J.  F.  R.  C.  VVb.;  sud-jest',  8.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.], 
V.  a.  [L.  suggero,  suggestus ;  snb,  under,  and 
gero,  to  carry,  to  bring  ;  It.  suggerire  ;  Sp.  suge- 
rir  ;  Fr.  sugget-er.']  [i.  suggested  ;  pp.  sug- 
gesting, SUGGESTED.] 

1.  To  hint ;  to  intimate ;  to  indicate ;  to 
prompt ;  to  allude  to  ;  to  insinuate. 

Why  dost  thou,  then,  suggest  to  me  distrust?        Milton. 
To  nurse 
The  growing  seeds  of  wisdom,  that  suggest, 
By  every  pleasing  image  they  present. 
Reflections  such  as  meliorate  the  heart. 
Compose  tlie  passions,  and  exalt  the  mind.       Cowper. 

2.  t  To  tempt ;  to  seduce. 

Tender  youth  is  soon  suggested.  Shak. 

3.  f  To  inform  secretly  or  privately. 

We  must  suggest  the  people.  Shak. 

JSSgr  "  Though  tlie  first  g  in  exaggerate  is,  by  a  care- 
lessness of  pronunciation,  assimilated  fo  the  last,  this 
is  not  always  tlie  case  in  the  present  word.  For, 
though  we  sometimes  hear  it  sounded  as  if  written 
sud-jest,  the  most  correct  speakers  generally  preserve 
the  first  and  last  g  in  their  distinct  and  separate 
sounds.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Nares 
pronounce  the  g  in  both  syllables  soft,  as  if  written 
sud-jegt.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Barclay  make 
the  first  g  hard,  and  the  second  soft,  as  if  written 
sug-jest,  as  I  have  done  ;  for,  as  the  accent  is  not  on 
these  consonants,  there  is  not  the  same  apology  for 
pronouncing  the  first  soft  as  there  is  in  exaggerate." 
H'alker. 

Syn.  —  See  Insinuate. 

II  srG-9EST'?R,  n.  One  who  suggests.  Bp.  Hall. 

II  SUG-9EST'ION  (sug-jest'yyn),  n.  [L.  suggestio  ; 
It.  siigr/cstio7ie ;  Sp.  sugestion  ;  Fr.  suggestio7i.~\ 

1.  The  act  of  suggesting,  or  that  which  is 
suggested ;  intimation  ;  hint. 

By  whose  suggestion  I  took  in  hand  this  work.         Skelton. 
Evil,  secret  suggestions,  which  our  hiyisible  enemy  is  al- 
ways apt  to  minister.  liooker. 

2.  A  temptation  ;  secret  incitement.       Shak. 

3.  t  A  crafty  device.  Holinshed. 

4.  (Met.)  That  power  of  the  mind  to  which 
our  natural  judgments  or  principles  of  common 
sense  are  referred,  or  an  intimation  which  is 
the  result  of  experience  and  habit.       Berkeley. 

5.  (Law.)  A  statement  or  entry  made  on  a 
record  for  information  to  the  court.         Burrill. 

Syn.— See  Hint. 

II  SUG-(?ES'TIVE,  a.  That  suggests ;  making 
suggestion  ;  hinting  or  starting  thought  or  ideas. 

He  [Bacon]  is  throughout,  and  especially  in  his  essays,  one 
of  tlie  most  suggestive  authors  that  ever  wrote,  Whuteli/. 

SUG-^ES'TIVE-LY,  ad.   In  a  suggestive  manner. 

SlTG-gJES'T[VE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  suggestive.  Clarke. 

tSUG'^lL,  V.  a.  [h.  suggillo.]  To  defame  ;  to 
blacken  ;  to  stilly.  Strype. 

tSUG'(^IL-LATE  (sug'je-lat),  V.  a.  [L.  suggilh, 
suggillatiis.']   To  beat  black  and  blue.  Wiseman. 

SUG-9|L-LA'TI0N,  71.  [L.  stiggillatio  ;  Fr.  sugil- 
l-ation.]  (Med.)  A  livid,  black,  or  yellow  spot 
produced  by  blood  effused  into  the  areolar  tis- 
sue from  a  contusion  :  —  also  a  spontaneous  ef- 
fusion occurring  as  the  result  of  disease,  or  after 
death.  Du7iglison. 

SU'l-Cf  DAL,  a.  Relating  to  suicide  ;  partaking, 
or  of  the  nature,  of  suicide.  Brit.  Crit. 

SU'I-CI-DAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  suicidal  manner.  Faber. 

SU'I-CIDE,  n.  [L.  sui,  of  one's  self,  and  ccedo,\,o 
kill ;  It.  (Sf  Sp.  suicidio  ;  Fr.  suicide.'] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  designedly  kills  him- 
self; the  voluntary  taking  away  of  one's  own 
life  ;  self-slaughter ;  self-murder ;  self-homicide. 

The  command,  Thou  shall  not  kill,  forbids  suicide  as  well 
as  homicide.  Fleming. 

2.  One  who  deliberately  and  intentionally 
kills  himself ;  one  who  commits  self-slaughter. 

ftg"  In  ]aw  suicide  is  the  deliberate  and  intentional 
destruction  of  one's  self,  by  a  person  of  years  of  dis- 
cretion, and  in  his  senses.  .  .  ,  Self-slaughter  by  an 
insane  man,  or  a  lunatic,  is  not  an  act  of  suicide, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law.     Burrill. 

j8^  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 


the  process  of  soaking  through. 
SU'|NG-LY,  ad.     By  suing. 

t  sfj'jST,  n.     [L.   sui,  of  one's  self.] 
person  ;  an  egotist ;  a  self-seeker. 


our  good  writers  use  self-homicide,  never  suicide^ 
The  coming  up  of  suicide  is  marked  by  tliis  passage 
in  Pliillii)s'  'New  World  of  Words,"  1671,  ad  edi- 
tion :  "  Nor  less  to  be  exploded  is  the  word  '  suicide,' 
which  may  as  well  seem  to  participate  o[ sus,  a  sow, 
as  of  the  pronoun  sui."     Trench. 

SlT-j-ciD'I-CAL,  a.     Suicidal,     [r.]         Maunder. 

3U'J-Cr-pTsM,  71.     The  state  or  the  quality  of  be- 
ing suicidal  or  self-murdering.  Clarke. 

tSU'{-CI§M,  n.     The  act  of  a  suist;  the  sin  of  a 
suist;  selfishness.  Whitlock. 

SU'I  OEJV'ER-IS.    [L.]    Of  his  or  its  own  kind  ; 
peculiar ;  individual.  Jenyns. 

tSU'lL-LA^E  (su'e-l9j),  n.     [Old  Fr.  souiUaqe.'] 
Filth ;  foul  matter ;  muck.  Wottoii. 

SU'jNG,  p.  from  sue.    See  Sue. 

SU'JNG,  M.    The  act  of  one  who  sues  ;  a  suit. 

t  SU'JNG,  w.     [Fr.  sxter,  to  sweat.]     The  act  oi 

Bacon. 
Sir  T.  Mo)-e. 

A  selfish 
Whitlock. 

SUIT  (sut),  n.     [Fr.  sitite.  —  See  Sue.] 

1.  t  Pursuit ;  prosecution.  Spe7iser. 

2.  t  Consecution  ;  sequence;  order;  course 
"  The  same  kind  and  suit  of  weather."   Bacon. 

3.  A  number  of  things  of  the  same  kind  fol- 
lowing, correspondent,  or  suited  to  each  other 
or  used  together ;  a  set ;  as,  "  A  suit  of  clothes 
or  of  armor." — See  Set,  and  Suite. 

He  hath  his  change  of  suits;  yea,  he  spareth  not  to  go  in 
his  silks  and  velvet.  Ililson. 

4.  A  retinue  ;  a  set.  —  See  Suite. 

5.  The  act  of  suing  ;  a  petition  ;  an  entreaty ; 
a  request.  "  Grant  or  deny  my  suit."  Chapman. 

Many  shall  make  suit  unto  thee.  Job  xi.  19. 

6.  Solicitation  in  marriage  ;  courtship.  Shak. 

Rebate  your  loves,  each  rival  suit  suspend.  Pope. 

7.  (Laio.)  In  old  English  law,  a  following  or 
attendance, — attendance  by  a  tenant  on  his 
lord,  especially  at  his  court: — attendance  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  some  service,  as  to 
grind  at  a  certain  mill :  —  a  number  of  persons 
produced  by  a  plaintiff  in  court,  simultaneously 
with  making  his  count  or  declaration,  for  the 
purpose  of  confirming  his  allegations  :  —  the 
retinue,  chattels,  oflspring,  and  appurtenances 
of  a  villein.  —  In  modern  law,  the  prosecution 
of  some  claim  or  demand  in  a  court  of  justice ; 
judicial  prosecution:  —  the  formal  method  of 
pursuing  and  recovering  one's  right  in  a  court 
of  justice ;  an  action  ;  a  case.  BiutHL 

jgpg"  According  to  Lord  Coke,  the  word  suit  includes 
an  execution,  hut  the  word  action  does  not  ;  but  they 
are  constantly  used  as  synonymous,  and  in  every -day 
practice  an  action  is  constantly  termed  a  suit.  To 
sue  is  to  commence  an  action ;  but  even  in  this  appli- 
cation, suit  is  the  more  general  term  of  the  two,  em- 
bracing proceedings  both  at  law  and  in  equity.  The 
expressions,  ^^ suit  at  law,"  "suit  in  equity,"  " law- 
salt,"  "  chancery  suit,"  are  constantly  employed  ;  but 
tlie  term  action  seems  to  be  properly  confined  to  lavv 
proceedings.  '' Jlction  in  equity"  is  an  expressioD 
rarely  or  never  used.     Burrill. 

Suit  of  cards,  those  cards  of  a  pack  which  are  of 
the  same  name  or  denomination,  as  of  hearts,  dia- 
monds, &c. —  To  follow  suit,  to  play  a  card  of  the 
same  suit:  —  to  do  as  another  does. —  Out  of  suits, 
having  no  correspondence.  "  Out  of  suits  with  for- 
tune." Shak. 
Syn.—  See  Case,  Prayer. 

SUIT  (sut),  V.  a.  [i.  suited  ;  pp.  suiting,  suited.] 

1.  To  fit ;  to  adapt ;  to  adjust ;  to  make  to 
correspond.  "  iSt«<  the  action  to  the  word."  Shak. 

2.  To  be  fitted  or  adapted  to  ;  to  become. 

Raise  her  notes  to  that  sublime  degree 

■Which  suits  a  song  of  piety  and  thee.  Prior. 

3.  To  dress  ;  to  clothe  ;  to  attire,     [r.] 

I  will  suit  you  with  a  light  habit  Fuller. 

4.  To  please;  to  make  content.  Wright. 
Syn.  — See  Fit. 

SUIT,  V.  n.    To  agree  ;  to  accord.  Miltbti. 

Pity  does  with  a  noble  nature  suit.  Dryden. 

State   of   being   suitable; 
Ec.  Rev.    Scott. 


SU1T-A-bTl'1-TY,   n. 

suitableness,     [r.] 


SLTIT'A-BLE    (sQ'ta-bl),   a.     Fitting;    fit;   meet; 
conformable  ;  proper  ;  appropriate  ;  becoming ; 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  lo7ig;  A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  t,  short;  A,  Jg,  I,  9,  y.  Y»  obscure  i   fArB,  PAR,  PAST,  PAl^L  j   JI^lIH,  HER; 


SUITABLENESS 

agreeable ;   answerable  ;  convenient.      "  Suita- 
bui  ornaments."  Hooker. 

Expreaaion  i«  the  drpiia  nf  thniifrht.  and  atill 
Ap|>c>ra  mure  dvcciit  aa  more  tuitwih.  l'of>e, 

Syn.  —  See    Ar KEF. ABLE,    ANSWERABLE,    AP- 
PROPRIATE, BEcoMiNa,  Convenient. 

SL'IT'A-RLE-Nftss,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  fitted  or  adapted ;  fitness  ;  adaptation  ; 
propriety  ;  agreeableness. 

In  wnrds  and  atylea,  tuitabletiem  makci  them  aorpptahio 
■nd  effective.  Ulanvill. 

SIJIT'A-BLV,  ad.  Fitly;  agreeably;  appropri 
ately ;  with  adaptation.  South. 

8LJrT'-BRO-KpR,  M.  Formerly  one  who  made  a 
business  of  obtaining  favors  for  court  petitioners. 
[Eng.]  Massinger. 

SOrr'-COURT,  n.  {Old  Enq.  Law.)  A  court  in 
which  tenants' owed  attenaance  to  their  lords. 
—  See  Suit,  No.  8.  Bailey. 

SI';'IT'-C6V-?-NANT,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A 
covenant  of  the  ancestor  of  one  man  with  the 
ancestor  of  another  to  sue  at  his  court.   Bailey. 

81'iTE  (swst)  [swet,  S.  IF.  /.  F.  K.  Sm.  C],  n. 
[Fr.  suite.  —  See  SiE.] 

1.  A  company  of  followers  or  attendants ;  a 
retinue.     "  With  fifty  in  their  suite."      Sidney. 

2.  A  set,  particularly  of  apartments  opening 
into  each  other.  —  See  Suit. 

Mr.  Barnard  took  one  of  the  candles  . .  .  and  lighted  his 
mnjestv  through  a  m/itc  of  rooms.  JJosweU. 

SDlT'OR  (sQ'tur),  n.  1.  One  who  sues  or  entreats  ; 
a  solicitor ;  a  petitioner.  "  An  humble  suitor 
for  these  prisoners."  Dcnham. 

2.  One  who  solicits  a  woman  in  marriage ;  a 
wooer.  "  A  suitor  to  Sir  Roger  Ashton's 
daughter."  Wotton. 

3.  {Law.)  In  old  English  law,  an  attendant 
at  court :  —  one  of  a  plaintilTs  suit.  —  In  mod- 
ern law,  one  who  has  a  suit  at  court.      Burrill. 

BUIT'Rf  SS,  n.    A  female  supplicant.  Rowe. 

RUIT'-SJiR-VJCE,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  Attend- 
ance owed  by  tenants  to  the  court  of  their  lord. 
^-  See  Suit,  No.  8.  Bailey. 

SLfL'C.ATE,      )  a.  [L.  sulco,  sukatus,  to  furrow; 

SUL'CAT-^D,  >  sidcus  (Gr.  Uxdj  ;  Ukw,  to  draw), 
a  furrow.]  {Nat.  Hist)  Grooved  longitudinally 
with  deep  furrows ;  furrowed.  Brande. 

SCLK,  v.  n.     To  be  sulky ;  to  be  sullen.        Todd. 

sCl'KJ-LY,  ^^-    III  *  sulky  manner  ;  morosely. 

SfJL'K[-NESS,  n.  [A.  S.  solccnes,  sulkiness.] 
The  state  of  being  sulky  ;  sullenness.        Gray. 

SOlKS,  n.  pi.  The  state  of  being  sulky  ;  — more 
commonly  used  in  the  expression,  "  To  be  in 
the  sulks."     [Colloquial.]  Todd. 

SfrL'KY,  rt.  [A.  S.  sofcen,  sulky,  slothful.]  Sul- 
len ;  sour  ;  morose  ;  cross.  Haslam. 

pOl'KV,  n.  A  light,  two-wheeled  carriage  for  a 
single  person,  drawn  by  one  horse  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  proprietor's  desire  of  riding  alone. 

IV.  Ency. 

t  sOll,  n.     [A.  S.  snl.']    A  plough.    Ainsworth. 

SUL'LfV,  a.     [Perhaps  from  solaneus,  i.  e.  qid 
solitudines  quterit.      Skinner.  —  Probably  from 
L.  solus,  alone.  Todd.  —  Old  Eng.  soleinJ] 
1.  t  Lonely  ;  solitary  ;  isolate 


It  maketh  me  draw  out  of  the  way. 
In  milieu  place  by  myself, 
Aa  doth  a  laborer  to  delf. 


Ooicer. 


2.  Gloomily  angry  and  silent ;  sour  ;  morose. 

And  niUen  I  forsook  the  imperfect  ffcaat.  Prior. 

3.  Dismal ;  dark ;  gloomy ;  sombre. 

Why  arc  thine  cyca  fixed  to  the  mllen  earth. 

Gazing  at  that  which  aeems  to  dim  thy  sight?  Shak: 

4.  Sorrowful ;  mournful ;  dull  ;  heavy. 

Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath. 

And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay.  Shak. 

6.  Obstinate;  intractable.  Tillotson. 

e.  Mischievous  ;  malignant ;  baleful. 

Sullen  plancta  at  my  birth  did  shine.  Dniilen. 

t  SfJL  LfN,  V.  a.     To  make  sullen.  Feltham. 

t  80l'L{;n,  n.     1.  A  solitary  person  ;  a  hermit. 

By  himself  as  a  aiUen.  Piers  Plouhman. 

2.  pi.  Moroseness ;  gloominess  ;  sulks.  Shak. 

sOl'LJN-LY,  ad.  In  a  sullen  manner;  gloomily  ; 

crossly  ;  morosely ;  malignantly.  Dryden. 
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sOL'L^N-NfiSS,  n.  Gloomy  and  silent  anger; 
crossness ;  moroseness ;  gloominess.      Milton. 

tsOl/Lg-VATE,  V.  a.  FL.  stil>kvo,  to  raise  up.] 
To  cause  to  make  a  sedition  or  insurrection. 

Me  hia  tubjecti  sought  to  nutlevttte.  iMuiieL 

tSUi/LI-A^E,  n.  [Fr.  souilUtae.]  Pollution; 
filth  ;  —  written  also  suliage  and  sullage.  Wotton. 

sOl'LY,  v.  a.    [Fr.  souilfer.  —  Sec  Son..]     [». 

SULLIED  ;  p;?.   SULLYING,    SULLIED.]      To    Boil  ; 

to  dirt ;  to  spot ;  to  tarnish  ;  to  stain. 

Statuea  nillied  yet  with  sacriiegioua  amoke.      Ilotcommon, 

Destroyed    our    inward    peace,   weakened    our  national 

strrngtii,  and  sullietl  our  glory  abroad.  Jiolingljioke. 

Syn.—  See  Stain. 

sOl.'LY,  V.  n.    To  be  soiled  or  tarnished. 

Silvering  will  iullii  and  canker  more  tluin  gilding.  Bacon. 
sfJL'LY,  n.  Soil;  tarnish;  spot;  stain.  Shak. 
sOlpH-A9'|D,»».  (CV/cm.)  Asulphur-acid.J3c«oM. 

sCrLPn-AR-SEN'|C,  a.  {C/wm.)  Noting  an  acid 
consisting  of  five  equivalents  of  sulphur  and 
one  of  arsenic,  and  called  also  pentasulphide  of 
arsenic.  Miller. 

sCl'PHATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  a  base.  Graham. 

SlL-rHAT'lC,  a.  {Chem.)  Relating  to  a  sul- 
phate or  to  sulphates.  Brande. 

sOl'PHIDE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  sulphur 
and  another  clement  or  equivalent  body  ;  as, 
"  Sulphide  of  mercury,"  or  "  Sulphide  of  am- 
monium." Miller. 
Kg'  Tlie  sulphides  of  the  metals,  like  the  oxides, 
may  be  subdivided  into  basic  and  acid  sulphides, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  metal  and  the  number 
of  equivalents  of  sulphur  with  whicli  it  is  couibincd. 
Miller. 

Double  sulphide,  {Chem.)  a  compound  of  two  sul- 
phides, as  siilpharscniate  of  sodium,  which  is  a  com- 
|K)und  of  sulpliaritenic  acid,  or  pentasulphide  of  arsenic 
and  sulphide  of  soA'wim.  —  Metallic  sulphide,  a  com- 
pound of  sulphur  and  a  metal.  Miller. 

SUI/PHl-ON,  n.  {Chem.)  A  hypothetical  com- 
pound of  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  four  of 
oxygen.  Graham. 

SUL-PHI'QNiDE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  name  applied, 
in  the  binary  theory  of  salts,  to  a  compound  of 
sulphion  and  a  metal  or  equivalent  body ;  as, 
"  Sulphionide  of  sodium,"  —  otherwise  called 
sulphate  of  soda.  Grahatn. 

SUL'PIIITE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  consisting  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 

.sfJL-PHO-CAR-BON'lC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an 
acid  consisting  of  two  equivalents  of  sulphur 
and  one  of  carbon,  —  otherwise  called  bistdphide 
of  carbon.  Betton. 

sOL-PHO-CY-AN'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  hydra- 
cid  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphocy- 
anogen  and  one  of  hydrogen ;  hydrosul])hocy- 
anic.  ■  Gregory. 

SUL-PHO-C?'A-NlDE,  M.  {Chem.)  A  salt  com- 
posed of  sulphocyaiiogen  and  another  com- 
ponent. Miller. 

SUL-PH0-CY-AN'0-9EN,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound 
of  two  equivalents  of  sulphur  and  one  of  cyano- 
gen ;  bisulphide  of  cyanogen.  Miller. 

SDl'PHO-SAlt,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  consisting 
of  a  sulphur  acid  combined  with  a  sulphur  base  ; 
a  sulphur-salt.  Miller. 

St5L'Pno-.SEL,  n.  [L.  snlphvr,  sulphur,  and  sal, 
salt ;  Fr.  sel.]     A  suli>ho-salt.  Ure. 

SUL-PIIO-Vl.N'lC,  a.  [L.  sulphvr,  sulphur,  and 
rinum,  wine.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  al- 
cohol. Brande. 

SUr.'Plll  Rfsul'fur),  M.  [L.]  .\  yellow,  crystalline, 
inflaTiimable,  ftisible,  brittle  sttbstancp,  occur- 
ring native  in  Sicily,  and  in  other  volcanic  dis- 
tricts, and  extracted  from  iron  pyrites  (bisul- 
phide of  iron);  brimstone;  —  tised  very  cxten- 
sivoly  in  the  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid,  gun- 
powder, lucifer  matches,  vermilion,  in  bleaching, 
&c.  Milfer.     Parnell. 

MS'  Sulphur,  when  pure,  is  tasteless  and  inodorous, 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as 
water,  is  volatilized  by  heat,  hums  with  a  blue  flame, 
emittinc  sudbcnting  flames  of  sulphurous  acid,  is  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  electricity,  a  constituent  of 
very  numerous  compounds,  and  may  Im!  obtained  in  sev- 
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eral  diflerent  nllotropic  forma,  in  which  its  phrtical 
and  chemical  propertiea  are  entirely  chanKed.  MUUr. 
Flowers  of  tulph>Lr,\tiitifteA  snipliiir  whirli  lian  lieen 
sublimed  in  the  form  of  an  iinpaliiable  \mwAcT.—  Roll 
or  stick  sulphur,  ■ulphiir  which  iiaa  be«n  rellned  auj 
ca«t  into  moulds  ;  —  called  alao  cane  brimstonr. 

ffood  4  BofJU. 

SOI/PIHIR,  V.  a.  To  mix  of  combine  with  sul- 
phur ;  to  sulphurate,     [u.]  Chambert. 

SOL'PHVR-A^'in,  n.  {Chem.)  An  acid  sulphide 
capable  of  combining  with  a  sulphur  base  and 
forming  a  sulphur  salt,  as  sulpharsenic  acid ;  an 
electro-negative  sulphide.  Miller. 

SOL'PIII.'-RATE,  a.  [L.  sulphuratus.]  Of,  be- 
longing  to,  or  resembling,  sulphur.  'More. 

sOl'PH(I-RATE,  v.  a.  [t.  suLPHunATED;  pp. 
8ULPHUUATINO,  81  LPHi  KATJED.]  To  Combine 
or  impregnate  with  sulphur.  Smart. 

SOL-PHI.-RA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  or  the  process  of 
combining  with,  or  subjecting  to  the  action  of, 
sulphur;  —  particularly  applied  to  the  process 
by  which  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  goods  are 
exposed  to  the  vapor  of  burning  sulphur,  or  to 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  for  the  purpose  of  decolor- 
ring  or  bleaching.  Bramle. 

SfjI.'PHlR-BASE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  sulphide  capa- 
ble of  combining  with  a  sulphur  acid  and  forming 
a  sulphur  salt ;  an  electro-positive  sulphide,  as 
sulphide  of  potassium,  which  combines  with 
sulpharsenic  acid  and  forms  sulpharseniate  of 
potassium.  Miller. 

SlL-PUU'Re-oC'S,  o.  [l..  sulphvrctts.']  Consist- 
ing of,  or  impregnated  with,  sulphur;  having 
the  qualities  of  sulphur  ;  sulphurous.    Sewton. 

Sl'L-P[|fj'R5-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  sulphureous 
manner.     "  Sulphureously  shaded."       Herbert. 

SVL-PHU'R^-OrS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  sulphureous.  Johnson. 

sCl'PHU-R£t,  n.  {Chem.)  A  sulphide.  — See 
Sulphide.  Brande. 

SOL'Pnr-RET-TeD,rt.  {Chem.)  Holding  or  hav- 
ing sulphur  in  combination.  P.  Cye. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  colorless  gai  consisting  of 
one  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  one  of  uxy([en  ;  liy- 
drosulphuric  acid  ;  hepatic  air.  It  liaij  a  very  dis- 
aproeable  taste,  and  a  nauseous,  fetid  odor  resembling 
that  of  putrid  eggs;  sulphydric  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

SLL-PHL'RIC  (122)  [syl-m'rjk,  C.  B.  CI.  Dlttujli- 
son;  sul'fyr-Ik,  Wb.  Maunder;  siil-fiir'ik,  ^m.], 
a.     Relating  to,  or  derived  from,  sulphur. 

Sulphuric  acid,  fChem.)  an  acid  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  sulphur  and  three  equivalents  of  oxy- 
gen ;  —  called  also  oil  of  vitriol  and  vitriolic  acid. — 
Sulphuric  ether,  a  limpid,  colorless,  transparent,  very 
volatile,  and  extremely  inflammable  liquid  ;  of  a 
powerful,  penetratinie,  and  peculiar  odor  ;  of  a  taste, 
at  first  fiery,  then  cooling  ;  producini;,  if  taken  inter- 
nally, stimulating  and  intoxicating  efli-ct.i,  and,  if  its 
vajmr  is  inhaled,  exhilaration.  8|>eedily  followed  by 
temporary  complete  insensibility  to  pain  ;  boiling  a't 
94  .8  F.,  and  freezing  at  alKttit  24  ■  l)elow  zero  ;  |)<>s«es- 
sing  higii  refracting  jiower ;  prepared  by  distilling  equal 
measures  of  alcohol  and  sul|ihuric  acid  ;  and  consisting 
of  two  equivalents  of  ethyl  and  two  tif  oxygen,  or  of 
eight  equivalents  of  carlH>n,  ten  of  hydrogen,  and  two 
of  oxygen  ;  — called  also  rthylic  or  rinic  ether.  If  its 
vapor  is  inhaled,  pure  and  duly  mixed  with  atmos- 
pheric air,  it  is  capable  of  surely  and  safely  rendering 
the  severest  surgical  ofierations  painless.  It  was  first 
successfully  applied  for  this  purfMise  at  Boston,  .M.iss., 
in  ItMt),  under  the  instructions  of  (;h,irles  T.Jackson, 
M.  D.  —  the  discoverer  of  its  amcsthelic  properties, 
—  by  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  a  dentist ;  and  since  that 
period  it  has  been  extensively  used  in  surgical  practice, 
and  has  proved  to  be  of  inestimable  value.  Mdler. 
.Academy  of  Sciences  of  France.  H'hewell.  K.  Everett. 
SUL'PHl'R-lNE,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
sulphur;  sulphureous,     [h.]  Bailey. 

sOl/PHl'R-iNG,  n.     The  process  of  bleaching  by 

exposure   to    the   vapor   of   burning    sulphur; 

sulphuration.  I're. 

SL'L'PHl  R-oCS,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  impregnated 

with,  sulphur  ;  sulphureous.  Mil/ott. 

Sulphurous  arid,  (Chem.)  an  acid  composed  of  one 

equivalent  of  sulphur  and  two  of  oxygen.  Miller. 

SULPIH'R-sAlT.  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  conipo.sed 
of  a  sulphur  acid  and  a  sulphur  base  ;  a  sulpho- 
salt.  Miller. 

SOl'PHUR-WORT  (sOlfMr-wUrt),  M.  The  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Peuredaiiiim.  iMudon. 

SflL'PHyR-Y,  a.  Partaking  of,  or  pertaining  to, 
sulphur  ;  sulphurous  ;  sulphureous.     Drayton. 
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SUMPTUARY 


SG L'T AN  (Oriental  nhUtin'),  n.  [It.  sultano ',  Sp. 
S;  Ft.  sultan.  —  From  Arab.  suUavn,  mighty. 
i)VrtMf/e. —^  From  Moorish  «o/f?aM,  a  prince.  Diet, 
of  Treroux.']  The  title  of  the  Turkish  sovereign  ; 
grand-seignior.  Shak. 

-8®=-  Various  MohaiiDiiedan  princes  are  styled  hy 
this  title,  besides  tlie  Ottoman  emperor,  or  grand  sul- 
tan, to  whom  it  is  commonly  given  by  Europeans,  but 
whose  peculiar  title  padishah  is  more  dignified.  Brandt. 

Syn.  —  See  Monarch. 

SUL-TA'NA,  or  SIJL-TA'NA  [sul-ta'nsi,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  F.  Sm.  C.\  sul-tii'n?,  Ja.  K.^,n.  The  wife  or 
consort  of  a  sultan  ;  a  sultaness.       Cleaveland. 

SUL'T'AN-ESS,  n.     A  sultana.  Irene. 

SUL'TAN-FLoW-gR,  n.    A  plant,  and  its  flower, 

of  the  genus  Centaurea,  or  star-thistle.  Wi-ight. 

SUL-TAN'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  sultan.         Bell. 

SUL'TA-NlN,  n.  A  former  Turkish  money  of  120 
aspers:  —  a  Turkish  gold  coin  of  10s.  sterling: 

—  the  Venetian  gold  sequin.  Simi)ionds, 

SLTL'TAN-RY,  n.  The  empire  or  dominions  of  a 
sultan  ;  an  Eastern  empire.  Bacon. 

SUL'TAN-SniP,  n.  The  state,  dignity,  or  office 
of  a  sultan.  Byron. 

SflL'TRJ-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  sultry. 

sOl'TRY,  a.  [Contracted  from  sweltri/.]  Hot 
and  close ;  warm  and  damp.    "  Sultry  weather." 

SUM,  7«.  [h.summa;  It.  somma;  Sp.smna;  Fr. 
somme. — Dut.  som;  Ger.  summe;  Dun.  sum  ; 
Sw.  summa.  —  Gael,  suim;  W.sum.  —  From  L. 
sumo,  to  take.  Scaliger.  —  From  L.  summus, 
from  superus,  upper  ;  super,  above.     IV.  Smith. 

—  Probably  from  A.  S.  somnian,  samnian,  to 
collect.    Jiichardson.] 

1.  The  aggregate  of  two  or  more  numbers, 
quantities,  magnitudes,  individuals,  or  particu- 
lars ;  amount ;  as,  "  The  s»m  of  9  and  8  is  17." 

llow  precious  also  arc  tliy  thoughts  unto  mc,  O  God!  how 

great  is  the  »««<  of  them!  J'r.  cxxxix.  17. 

Weighing  the  sum  of  things  with  wise  forecast.        rhiUpf. 

2.  A  quantity  of  money.  Shak. 

Britain,  once  despised,  can  raise 

As  ample  sums  as  Rome  in  Ca;sar's  days.     C  Arbuthrtot. 

3.  Amount ;  compendium  ;  substance. 

The  sum  of  all  our  answer.  Shak. 

The  sum  of  duty  let  two  words  contain, 
Be  humble,  and  be  just.  Prior. 

4.  Height ;  completion  ;  summit. 

The  sum  of  earthly  bliss.  Milton. 

5.  {Arith.)  A  question  or  problem.    Dickens. 
ffg-  This  sense  of  sum   is  common   both   in  this 

coiiiitry  and  in  England,  though  it  appears  not  to  be 
given  in  any  English  Dictionary,  except  that  of  Clarke. 
Sum  is  defined,  "  a  question  in  arithmetic  "  by  Jennings 
in  Ills  "  Glossary  of  the  Dialect  of  the  West  of  Eng- 
land," and  by  Halliwell  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  Words  ; "  and  he  notes  it  as  thus  used 
in  various  dialecU.  Forby,  in  his  "  Vocabulary  of  East 
Anglia,"  says,  "  Wehave.?Mm;niffl<r-school3,  summina-- 
books,  and  .««/nminD--masters,  and  solving  any  ques- 
tion in  arithmetic  is  doing  a.  sum." 

There  arc  whole  passages  in  his  [Aristotle's]  writings  in 
which  he  appears  like  a  school  boy  who  knows  the  answer  to 
a  sum,  but  cannot  get  the  figures  to  come  to  it. 

W.  Jiagshot,  .Siil.  Hev.,  London.  1858. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  we  ever  reach  a  wrong  conclusion? 
It  may  be  done  by  using  a  calculus  in  the  process,  and  using 
it  wrongly,  as  we  may  perform  a  sum  wrongly  in  arithmetic, 
and  so  get  a  wrong  conclusion.  Jl.  II.  Smart, 

sDm,  V.  a.  [It.  sommare ;  Sp.  sumar ;  Fr.  som- 
mer.  —  A.  S.  somnian,  samnian,  to  assemble,  to 

collect.]      [t.  SUMMED  ;  pp.  SUMMING,  SUMMED.] 

1.  To  collect  into  a  whole  or  total  the  particu- 
lars of ;  —  often  followed  by  tip. 

You  cast  the  event  of  war, 
And  sumiwerf  the  account  of  chance.  Shal: 

To  count  the  sands  or  sum  tip  infinity.  South. 

2.  To  compute  ;  to  ascertain  the  amount  of. 

Go  up  to  Ililkiah  .  . .  that  he  may  sum  the  silver  which  is 
brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  2  Kings  xxii.  4. 

3.  To  collect  in  a  small  compass  ;  to  com- 
prise or  comprehend  in  a  few  words.        Milton, 

"  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  slnggilrd,"  in  a  few  words  sums  up 
the  moral  of  ihis  fable.  L'Estrange. 

4.  (Falco7irij.)  To  place,  or  cause  to  grow, 
the  full  number  of  feathers  on. 

With  prosperous  wing  full  hummed.  Milton. 

sO'M.\jCH  (shii'mak  orsu'mSk)  [su'mSik,  K.  R. ;  su'- 
mak  or  shu'mak,  Sm.  ;  shu'niak,  IVb.],  n.  [Fr. 
sumac,  sumach.  —  Dut.  sm<ik  ;  Ger.  sumach,  su- 
niak.^     [Written  also  sumac  and  shumach."] 


1.  (Bat.)  The  common  name  of  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  genus  Rhus,  with  polygamous, 
greenish-white  or  yellowish  flowers,  and  small 
and  indehiscent  globular  fruit,  in  the  form  of  a 
sort  of  dry  drupe.  Gray. 

2.  The  powdered  leaves,  peduncles,  and  young 
branches  of  certain  species  of  sumach,  used  for 
tanning  and  dyeing.  Braiule. 

Sl'-MA'TRAN,  n,  A  native,  or  an  inhabitant,  of 
Sumatra.  Murray. 

SUM'LpsS,  a.     Not  to  be  computed.  Shak. 

SUM'MA-RI-Ly,  ad.  In  a  summary  manner  ; 
briefly  ;  concisely  ;  compendiously.         Hooker. 

SUM'MA-RIZE,  V.  a.  To  make  a  summary  or  ab- 
stract of.     [ii.]  Chambers. 

SUM'MA-RY,  a.  [Fr.  sommaire,  from  L.  summa- 
rium,  a  summary;  summa,  a  sum.]  Short; 
brief;  concise;  compendious;  synoptical. 

A  summary  account  of  their  force.  Cook. 

She'd  have  a  summary  proceeding.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Short. 

SUM'MA-RY,  n.  [L.  summarium ;  smnma,  a  sum ; 
It.  sommario ;  Sp.  sumario ;  Fr.  sommaire.']  A 
compendium  ;  an  abridgment ;  a  compend ;  an 
abstract ;  an  epitome  ;  a  synopsis. 

And  have  the  stimniari/  of  all  our  griefs.  Shak. 

With  a  table  representing  a  'ummary,  or  short  sketch,  of 

what  had  been  done.  iVaterland. 

Syn.  —  See  Abridgment. 

SUM-MA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  summing;  com- 
putation :  —  an  aggregate.  P.  Cyc. 

SUM'M^R,  n.     One  who  sums.  Sherwood. 

SUM'MpR,  71.  [A.  S.  sitmer,  sumor  ;  Dut.  zomer; 
Frs.  summer  ;  Ger.  ^  Dan.  somm,er ;  Sw.  som- 
mar;  Icel.  sumar;  Ir,  samhradh,]  The  warm 
season  of  the  year,  "  popularly  comprising  [in 
England]  May,  Jime,  and  July."  Smart.  —  In 
the  U.  S.,  the  season  called  summer  comprises 
June,  July,  and  August. 

Child  of  the  sun,  refulgent  Summer  comes; 

He  comes  attended  by  the  sultry  hours.  Thomson. 

^5=-  Astronomically  considered,  summer  begins  on 
the  21st  of  June,  or  at  the  time  of  tlie  summer  solstice, 
and  ends  on  the  aist  of  September,  or  at  the  time  of 
the  autumnal  equinox.     Herschel. 

Indian  summer,  in  North  America,  an  expression 
applied  to  a  short  season  of  pleasant  weather,  which 
commonly  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn. 

Dr.  J.  Freeman. 

SUM'MgR,  V.  n.    [i.  SUMMERED  ;  pp.  SUMMEKINO, 

SUMMEUED.]  To  pass  the  summer.  Isa.  xviii.  6. 

SUM'M^R,  V.  a.  To  keep  during  or  through  the 
summer.     "  Maids  well  summered."  Shak. 

SUM'MgR,  a.     Of,  or  pertaining  to,  summer. 

The  blaze  of  summer  noon.  Pope. 

SUM'M^IR,  n.  [Fr.  sommier. — See  Sumpter.] 
{,Arch.)  A  horizontal  beam  or  girder  :  —  any 
large  piece  of  timber,  supported  on  two  strong 
piers  or  posts,  and  serving  as  a  lintel.    Britton. 

SUM'M?R-COLT,  n.  The  undulating  state  of  the 
air  near  the  ground  when  heated.  Smart. 

StJM'MpR-COM-PLAINT',  n.  (Med.)  Diarrhoea 
occtirring  in  summer.  Dwujlison. 

SDm'MPR-CY'PR^SS,  n,  {Bat.)  An  annual 
plant ;  Kockia  scoparia.  Lotidon. 

SUM'MpR-DfJCK,M.  (Or- 
nith.)  An  American 
duck  of  elegant  plu- 
mage ;  wood-duck  ; 
Anas  sponsa,  or  Dundro- 
nessa  sponsa.      Wilson. 

sum'mpr-fAl'low,  v. 

a.    To  plough   and  let 

lie  fallow  in  summer. 

Knowles. 
SUM'MgR-FAL'LOW,    a.  "  Summer-duck. 

Lying  fallow  or  bare  in  summer,  as  land.  Loudon. 

SUM'M^R-FAl'LOW,  ?i.    Land  lying  fallow.  Sm. 

StJM'MfR-HoiySE,  n.    1.  A  house  or  building  in 

a  garden,  used  in  summer.  Shak. 

2,  A  house  for  residence  during  the  summer ; 

a  country  residence  ;  a  country  seat.       Smart, 

SUM'MgR-LI-NESS,  n.  Resemblance  to  summer  ; 
warmth  and  pleasantness,     [r.]  Fuller. 


sCm'M^R-RAsh,  n.  {Med.)  A  species  of  rash 
produced  in  hot  weather,  characterized  by  small 
bright-red  pimples,  and  accompanied  by  heat, 
itching,  and  pricking.  Dunglison. 

SUM'MeR-SAULT,  )  ,^.  ^leap  iii  the  air  in  which 
SUM'M^R-SET,        )  a  person  throws   the   heels 
over  the  head,  lighting  on  his  feet ;  a  somer- 
set.—  See  Somerset.  Hudibras. 

SUM'M5;R-STIR,  v.  a.  To  plough  that  it  may  be 
fallow  iu  summer  ;  to  summer-fallow.         Ash. 

SUM'MgR-TREE,  n.  {Arch.)  A  lintel  or  beam 
placed  in  the  front  of  a  building  to  support  an 
upper  wall ;  a  brest-summer.  Bntton. 

SUM'M^R-WHEAT,  M.     Spring  wheat.      Clarke. 

SU.M'MJST,  n.  One  who  forms  a  summary  or 
abridgment.  "  Summists  and  canonists." Dering. 

SUM'MJT,  n.  [L.  summitas  ;  stimmiis,  highest; 
It.  sommith  ;  Sp.  sumidad  ;  Fr.  sommet.]  The 
highest  point ;  the  top  ;  apex  ;  vertex. 

The  summit  of  the  highest  mount.  Shak. 

SUM'M!T-LESS,  a.  Having  no  summit.  H,  Taylor. 

SUM'MIT-LEV'^L,  n.  The  highest  of  a  series  of 
elevations  over  which  a  railway,  canal,  or  water- 
course is  carried.  Ilayward, 

f  SUM'MIT-Y,  n.  [L.  summitas.']  Summit ;  top  ; 
utmost  height  or  degree  ;  apex.  Swift. 

SUM'MON,  V.  a.  [L.  summoneo,  to  remind  privi- 
ly ;  sub,  under,  and  moneo,  to  remind,  to  ad- 
monish; Fr.  sommer.]  [i.  summoned;  pp. 
summoning,  summoned.] 

1.  To  call  by  authority ;  to  notify  or  admon- 
ish to  appear  ;  to  cite  ;  to  bid. 

At  Westminster  a  council  sunnnoned.  Daniel. 

Nor  trumpets  summon  him  to  war,  Drydeu. 

Love,  duty,  safety  summon  us  away.  Po^ie. 

2.  To  excite;  to  rouse;  to  raise;  —  followed 
by  up.     "  Summon  up  the  blood."  Shak. 

3.  (Law.)  To  give  notice  to;  to  inform,  as  a 
defendant,  that  an  action  has  been  instituted 
against  him,  and  that  he  is  required  to  answer  to 
it  at  a  time  and  place  named.  Bouvier. 

4.  {Mil.)  To  demand  the  surrender  of,  as  of 
a  fortified  place.  Stocqueler. 

Syn.  —  See  Call,  Cite. 

SUM'MON-jpR,  n.     One  who  summons.         Shak. 

SUM'MON^,  n.;  pi.  summonses.  1.  A  call  or  ad- 
monition by  authority  to  appear ;  a  citation. 

This  summons,  as  he  resolved  unfit  either  to  dispute  or  dis- 
obey, so  could  he  uot  without  much  violence  to  his  inclina- 
tions submit  unto.  pell. 

2.  {Law.)  In  old  practice,  a  writ  directed  to 
a  sheriff",  requiring  him  to  summon  a  defendant 
to  appear  in  court  to  answer  a  plaintiff's  action  ; 
—  in  modern  practice,  a  writ  or  process  by  which 
an  action  is  commenced,  the  defendant  being 
thereby  summoned  to  appear  in  court  to  answer 
the  plaintiff".  Burrill. 

SlJM'MON§,r.  a.  To  summon;' to  cite,  [u.]   Swift. 

SilM'Mr/M  Bb'^rUM.  [L.]  The  highest  or  great- 
est good.  Macdonnell. 

tSl"JM'NpR,  n.     A  summon er.  Milton. 

SL/-JH66JU',n.  A  simoon.  —  See  Simoon.  Clarke. 

SUMP,  n.  1.  {Mining.)  A  pit  sunk  in  the  engine- 
shaft  below  the  lowest  workings.  If'eale. 

2.  A  pond  of  water  for  salt  works.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  dirty  puddle  ;  a  slough.  [Local.]    Roget. 

SUMPII,  w.     A  blockhead.    [Scotland.]   Jamieson. 

SUMP'T^R  (sum'ter),  n,  [L.  sagmarius;  sagma 
(Gr.  aayyia),  a  pack-saddlo  ;  It.  somiere ;  Fr. 
sommier.]  An  animal,  particularly  a  horse  or 
a  mule,  carrying  loads  on  his  back.  Shak. 

sC'MP'TpR,  a.  Carrying  burdens  on  the  back,  as 
a  horse  or  a  mule.  Mortimer. 

t  sOmP'TION  (sum'shun),  n.  [L.  sumptio  ;  sumo, 
to  take.]     The  act  of  taking.  Bp.  Taylor. 

SUMPT'y-A-Ry  (samt'yu-9-re),  a.  [L.  sumptua- 
ritis ;  sumpt'us,  expense ;  It.  suntvario ;  Sp. 
suntario ;  Fr.  somptuaire.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
regulating,  expense  or  expenses. 

Sumptuary  laws,  laws  passed  by  a  government  to 
restrain  the  expenditure  of  its  subjects  or  citizeiB, 
either  in  ajiparel,  food,  or  otherwise.  Burrill. 
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Syn. —  That  whicli  causes  expense  is  fvmptuous; 
time  wliich  regulates  expense  Is  aiimiituary.  A  xump- 
tuous  ur  ezpenaiite  (east ;  numplunry  laws. 

SOMPT  l.I-t'}S'|-TY(sQmt-.vu-88'9-t9),  m.  \Ij.  sump- 
tuositas;  It.  swituosit't.]  Expensiveness;  cost- 
liness ;  suinptiiousness.     [ii.]  J{aki;/h. 

SrMPT'V-oTjS  (siinit'yv-Qs),  «.  [L.  Sitmptliosiis  ; 
sumptus,  expense,  cost;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  suiUuoso;  Fr. 
Minptueux.']  Costly  ;  expensive  ;  splendid  ; 
magnificent ;  pompous  ;  luxurinnt ;  luxurious. 

A  stimptiions  banquet  waa  prepared.  Cliiiinnan, 

The  siiiuptKOMs  statvlincsa  of  houses.  Jlooker, 

Syn.  —  See  Sumptuary. 

SOmPT'V-oOs-LV  (siSmt'yu-as-I?),  ad.  Expen- 
sively ;  splendidly  ;  magnificently.  Bacon. 

PUMPT-y-OlS-NfiSS  (siimt'yi.i-iis-nes),  m.  Ex- 
pensiveness ;  costliness ;  magnificence.     Boyle. 

hCn,  n.  [M.  Goth,  stmno;,  A.  S.  sunne;  Yrs. 
sunne  ;  Dut.  zon  ;  Get.sonne ;  Dan.  soil,  sol ;  Sw. 
&  Icel.  sol.  —  W.  haul,  huan.  —  Sansc.  sura. — 
L.  sol.  —  From  Arab,  sana,  to  shine.  IVachtcr.  — 
"  This  word  is  related  to  the  Ger.  scheitien,  to 
shine,  and  the  Ger.  sehen  (Old  Ger.  sun),  to 
see,  light  being  the  most  essential  character  of 
the  sun."    Bosworth.'] 

1.  The  luminary  that  makes  the  day ;  the 
central  body  of  the  solar  system,  about  which 
all  its  planets  and  comets  revolve,  and  by  which 
their  motions  are  regulated  and  controlled. 

The  run  to  rule  by  day,  for  his  mercy  cndureth  for  ever  ; 
the  nmon  and  stars  to  rule  by  night.  I'n.  cxxxvi.  8,  D. 

He  maketh  his  gun  to  rise  on  tlie  evil  and  on  the  sood,  and 
■endetli  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  Matt.  v.  45. 

tSS'  The  sun  is  the  source  of  light  and  heat ;  its 
mean  distance  from  the  earth  is  al>out  95,000,000 
miles.  Light,  which  travels  with  the  velocity  of 
192,000  miles  in  a  second,  reaches  the  earth  about 
eight  minutes  after  leaving  the  sun^s  surface.   Herschel. 

2.  A  place  or  position  on  which  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  fall ;  a  sunny  place. 

When  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun.  Shak. 

Yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  c«n  and  shade.  Milton. 

3.  Any  thing  eminently  splendid  or  brilliant; 
a  source  of  light,  glory,  or  prosperity. 

The  mn  of  Rome  is  set.  Shak. 

I  will  never  consent  to  put  out  the  sun  of  sovereijrnty  to 
posterity  and  all  succeeding  kings.  King  Charles. 

Under  the  sun,  in  the  world  ;  on  earth  ;  —  a  pro- 
verbial expression.  "There  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  aun.''^  Eccl.  i,  9. 

SOn,  v.  a.  \i.  SUNNED  ;  pp.  sunning,  sunned.] 
To  expose  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  to  the  sun's 
warmth.  "  To  sun  thyself  in  open  air."  Dryden. 

SOn'BEAM,  n.     A  beam  or  ray  of  the  sun. 

Truth  is  as  impossible  to  be  soiled  by  any  outward  touch 
as  the  Kunbeam.  Milton. 

sOn'BEAT  (siJn'bet),  a.  Shone  on  brightly  or 
fiercely  by  the  sun  ;  sun-beaten.  Dryden. 

SfJN'BJEAT-EN  (sBn'bS-tn),  a.     Sunbeat.  Ash. 

s0n'-B5-g6T'TEN,  rt.  Generated  by  the  sun  or 
by  solar  heat ;  sun-born.  Dryden. 

SOn'BIRD,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  common  name  of 
birds  of  the  sub-family  Proineropiiup,  having 
very  brilliant  plumage,  and  living  on  the  juices 
of  flowers.  They  are  allied  to  the  humming- 
birds.—  See  PuoMEKOi'iNvE.  Gray. 

S&N'BLTnk,  n.    A  glance  of  the  sun.  Scott. 

SUN'BORN,  a.    Born  of  the  sun.  Cowley. 

SUN'BRIGHT  (stin'hrit),  a.  Resembling  the  sun 
in  brightness  ;  bright  as  the  sun. 

The  apostate  in  his  gtm-bright  chariot  sat.  UilUm. 

SC'N'BiJRN,  V.  a.  [i.  sunburnt;  pp.  sunburn- 
INO,  SUNBURNT.]  To  discolor  or  scorch  by  rays 
or  heat  of  the  sun.  Gauden. 

SUN'BiJRN-gR,  n.  A  k4nd  of  gasburner  of  large 
size.  Sinimonds. 

SUN'BiJRN-ING,  n.  A  burning  by  the  sun,  par- 
ticularly of  the  skin  ;  a  tanning.  shak. 

sOn'BURNT,  rt.  Scorched  or  discolored  by  the 
sun;  tanned.  "  Sunbttnit  and  swarthy ."  Dryden. 

SL'N'CliAD,  a.  Clothed  in  radiance  or  brightness, 
as  of  the  sun  ;  bright.  Milton. 

SOn'DART,  n.     A  beam  of  the  sun.         IJemaus. 

SUN'DAY  (sfin'dsi'),  n.  [A.  S.  svnnan-d<eg  ;  sunne, 
the   sun,   and   dtpy,   day ;    Dut.   zondag ;    Ger. 


sonntag;  Dan.  4r  Sw.  sandag. — So  named  be- 
cause anciently  dedicated  to  the  sun  or  to  its 
worship.]  The  first  day  of  the  week ;  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  consecrated  to  rest  from 
labor  and  to  rcligiotis  worship  ;  the  Lord's  Day. 

Kgr  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  is  the  Chris- 
tian Hahhath.  I'hc  Jewish  Sabbath  was  and  still  is  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  corresponding  to  our  Saltir- 
day.  "'I'hoonly  words  used  in  English  for  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  before  the  existence  of  Puritanism, 
were  the  Lord''s  Day  and  Sunday.^'  Jfotes  t(  Que- 
ries.—  See  Sadbatii. 

Sgr  "  In  some  of  the  New  England  States,  it  begins 
at  sun-setting  on  Saturday,  and  ends  at  the  same  time 
the  next  day.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
it  generally  commences  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
night  between  i:)aturday  and  Sunday,  and  ends  in 
twenty-four  hours  thereafter.  In  some  States,  owing 
to  statutory  provisions,  contracts  made  on  Sunday  are 
void  ;  but  in  general  they  are  binding,  although  made 
on  that  day,  if  good  in  other  respects."    Boucier. 

SfjN'DAY,  a.     Belonging  to  Sunday.  Ch.  Ob. 

SUN'DAY-SCn66L,  n.  A  school  for  religious 
instruction,  kept  on  Sundays.  Raikes. 

SUN'DpR,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  sundrian,  syndrian  ;  Dut. 
zondereti,  afzonderen ;  Ger.  sondern ;  Dan.  af- 
sondre ;  Sw.  slmdra ;  Icel.  sundra.'\  [i.  sun- 
dered ;  pp.  SUNDERING,  SUNDERED.] 

1.  To  part ;  to  sever  ;  to  divide  ;  to  separate ; 
to  disjoin.     "  Sundered  friends."  Shak. 

It  is  nmclered  from  the  main  land  by  a  sandy  plain.      Caretc. 

2.  To  expose  to  the  sun  and  wind,  as  hay 
that  has  been  cocked.    [Local,  Eng.]    Halliwell. 

Syn. —  See  Separate. 

sOn'DPR,  v.  n.    To  be  separated  ;  to  part. 

strangers  and  foes  do  funder  and  not  kiss.  Sfiak. 

SUN'DgR,  n.    A  severance  into  two  parts ;  two 
parts  ;  —  preceded  by  in. 
Breakcth  the  bow,  and  cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder.  Ps.  xlvi.  9. 

SUN 'DEW  (siin'du),  n.  A  perennial  herb  of  the 
genus  Droscra,  tlic  loaves  of  which  are  covered 
with  gland-bearing  bristles,  which  exude  drops 
of  a  clear  fluid,  glittering  like  dew-drops.  Gray. 

SOn'oI-AL,  n.  An  instrument  for  showing  the 
time  o^  day  by  means  of  a  shadow  cast  by  the 
sun  on  a  plate  from  a  style  or  straight  rod 
firmly  attached  to  it ;  a  dial.  —  See  Dial.  Nichol. 

STJn'DOG,  n.  A  luminous  spot  sometimes  seen  a 
few  degrees  distant  from  the  sun.  Owen. 

SUN'DoWn,  n.  Sunset.  [A  word  common  in 
Scotland  and  in  the  U.  S.,  but  rarelv  used  in 
Eng.]        John  Gait.    Wa!ter  Scott.    W.  Irring. 

SUN'-DRIED  (sun'drld),  rt.  Dried  by  the  rays  or 
heat  of  the  sun.     "  Sun-dried  grapes."      Dyer. 

SVN'DR\E§,  n.  pi.     Sundry  things.  Maunder. 

S17n'DR!-LY,  ad.    Variously.  Fabyan. 

SUN'DRy,  a.  [A.  S.  syndrig,  svndrig.  —  See 
Sunder.]     Several ;  divers  ;  various.     Dryden. 

SUN'PlSFI,  n.  (Ich.)  1.  A  ma- 
rine, plectognathous  fish,  of 
the  family  Gymnodontidce  and 
genus  Orthagoriscus,  having 
the  tail  so  short  that  it  appears 
like  the  anterior  half  of  a  large 
fish  cut  in  two.  Tan-ell. 

2.  A  name  of  the  basking- 
shark.  Yarrell. 

3.  A  small  fresh-water  fish, 
of  glittering  colors;   Pomotis (^OrtHwJortKuamoia). 
vulgaris.    [U.  S.]  Storer. 

sCN'FLoW-5R,  n.  (Bot.)  A  stout  herb  of  the  ge- 
nus Ilelianthus;  —  so  called  either  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  large  disk  and  rays  of  its  yellow 
or  orange  flowers  to  the  sun,  or  from  the  ten- 
dency of  the  flowers,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to 
present  their  faces  to  the  sun.  Gray. 

sOng,  t.  &  p.  from  sing.    See  Sing. 

sPn'-gTlt,  a.    Gilded  by  the  sun.  Dyer. 

SUN'GREBE,  n.  (Omith.)  A  bird  of  the  sub- 
family HeliomiiuB.  —  See  HeliorniNj«.   Gray. 

SC'NK  (silngk,  82,),  i.  &  p.  from  sink. 

sCnK'EN  (sOngk'kn),  p.  a.  Fallen  or  pressed 
down;  sunk;  low.  —  See  Sink.  Shak. 

SUN'LgSS,  rt.  Wanting  the  sun  or  its  warmth; 
not  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  ;  shady.  Thomson, 
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sDN'LfGIlT  (sOn'lit),  n.  The  light  or  radiance  of 
the  sun.     "Htar  or  swtlight."  Milton. 

sOn'LIke,  o.  Resembling  the  sun.  Mir.  for  Mag. 
sOn'lIt,  o.  Lit  or  lighted  by  the  sun.  Qu.  Rev. 
sO^r'JVJf,  )  „  ij,^.  ^j.^1  traditions  of  the  Ma- 
SOj^'^tAh,  >  homctans.  Gibbi. 

SUJVJVMff,  n.  The  sect  of  the  Sunnites.  Brande. 
sON'Nl-NfiSS.n.  The  state  of  being  sunny.  Scott. 

SOn'NI'I'E,  n.  An  orthodox  Mahometan  who  be- 
lieves in  the  authority  of  the  sunua; — opposed 
to  Shiite. — See  Shiitk.  P.  Cyc. 

SUJ^'M-UD,  n.  [India.]  A  charter ;  a  warrant :  — 
a  dcecf  of  gift.  Brown. 

sCN'NY,  a.  1.  Resembling  the  sun  ;  bright; 
brilliant ;  shining.     "  A  sunny  look."        Shak. 

2.  Exposed  to,  or  warmed  by,  the  rays  of  the 
sun.     "  Her  sunnu  shores."  Addison. 

3.  Emanating  from  the  sun. 

In  secret  shadow  from  the  nmnff  ray.  Spatter. 

4.  Colored  like  the  sun.  "  Sunny  locks."  Shak. 

SCn'Pr66f,  o.    Impervious  to  sunlight.     PeeU. 

sCn'rF^E,   n.    1.    The  appearance   of   the  sun 

above  the  horizon  in  the  morning,  or  the  time  of 

its  appearance.   "  Sunrise  and  sunset."  Bentfey. 

2.  The  place  or  region  where  the  sun  rises ; 

the  east ;  sunrising.  Johnson. 

sOn'RI^-ING,  n.    1.  The  rising  of  the  sun,  or  the 

time  of  its  rising ;  sunrise.  Shak. 

2.  The  place  or  quarter  where  the  sun  rises  ; 

the  east;  sunrise.  Raleigh. 

SOn'SCORCHED  (-skbrcht),  o.  Scorched  by  the 
rays  or  heat  of  the  sun.  Coleridge. 

SlJN'SfiT,  n.    1.  The  descent  of  the  sun  below 

the  horizon,  or  the  time  of  its  descent ;   the 

close  of  the  day  ;  evening.  Shak. 

2.  The  place  or  quarter  where  the  sun  sets; 

the  west.  Johnson. 

sDn'SET-TING,  n.    Sunset.  Ash. 

sfJN'SHiNE,  n.  The  radiant  light  of  the  sun,  or 
a  place  on  which  it  shines.  Pope. 

But  all  runshine.  as  when  his  beams  at  nooa 
Culminate  from  the  equator.  Jtiltim- 

sOn'SHINE,  a.    Sunshiny.  Mortimer. 

StTN'SHfN-Y,  a.     1.  Exposed  to,  or  bright  with 
the  rays  of,  the  sun.  "  .Sw^MA/wy  weather."  Pope. 
2.  Bright  or  shining  like  the  sun. 

Flashing  l>eams  of  tliat  snwAin;/  shield.  S^xmrer. 

tsON'ST£AD(-8t6d),  n.     Solstice.  IJoHand. 

SCN'STONE,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  oligoclase, 
occurring  in  Norway.  Dana. 

SCn'STROKE.  ti.  (Med.)  An  affection  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  some  part  of  the 
body,  as  on  the  head,  hands,  or  arms ;  siriasis  ; 
insulation.  Dunglison. 

*S  •  "  A  very  common  etTect  of  exposing  the  naked 
head  to  the  sun  is  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 
meninges."     Dunglison. 

SffN'&P,  n.  Sunrise.  "  Atwixt  nmw/j  and  sun- 
down."    [Local,  U.  S.]  Cooper. 

SUN' WARD,  ad.  Toward  the  sun.  J.  Montgomery. 

Sir'b  JU'RE.    [L.]     In,  or  by,  one's  own  right. 

SU'b  mJr'TE.  [L.]  By  one's  own  prowess, 
strength,  or  exertions ;  without  assistance. 

SOp,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  supan  ;  Dut.  zui/H'n ;  Old  Ger. 
sufan,  suphan  ;  Ger.  saufen;  Dan.  s'be;  Sw. 
supa.  —  AV.  sippian.  —  Fr.  souper.  —  This  word 
is  formed  from  the  sound  made  by  sucking  up 
liquids.  Adelung. — See  Sip.]     [i.  supped  ;  ^. 

SUPPING,  SUPPED.] 

1.  To  draw  into  the  mouth  or  drink  bymouth- 
fuls ;  to  drink  by  little  at  u  time ;  to  sip.  Spenser. 

2.  To  give  supper  to  ;  to  treat  with  supper. 

Sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  alL  Siak. 

sOp,  r.  n  [Fr.  sou]>er.'\  To  take  or  eat  supper  ; 
to  eat  the  evening  meal.  Rev.  iii.  20. 

Bow  often  this  man  fH/w  or  dines.  Osrcn. 

SOP,  n.     A  small  mouthful  of  a  liquid ;  a  sip. 

A  sup  to  quench  her  thint.  VEftrange, 

sO'pAWN,  n.  [Indian.]  Boiled  Indian  meal; 
hasty-pudding      [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

sO'PKK.      1.    A   Latin    preposition,    signifying 
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SUPERFICIALNESS 


above,  over,  or  excess  ;  —  much  used  in  English, 
in  composition,  as  a  prefix  ;  as,  "To  supcrnAd." 
2.  {Chcni.)  A  prefix  in  the  names  of  certain 
compounds  denoting  a  greater  number  of  equiv- 
alents of  the  component  first  indicated,  than  of 
the  other  components;  as,  "  Stiper-curhonate 
of  soda," — a  compound  in  which  there  is  a 
greater  number  of  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid 
than  of  soda.  It  was  formerly  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  salts  having  acid  properties.  It  is  now 
little  used,  having  been  superseded  by  the  more 
definite  prefixes  bi,  ter,  &c.        Turner.     Henry, 

SO'PpR-A-BLE   [su'per-3-bl,   W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 

Sm.   II.    yVb.;  8liu'per-5i-bl,   S.],   a.     [L.  super- 
abilis ;  supero,  to   overcome,  to   surmount ;  It. 
superabile  ;  Sp.  superuble.^     That  may  be  over- 
come or  conquered  ;  conquerable  ;  vincible. 
Antipathies  are  generally  superable  by  a  single  effort.  Jo/inmn. 

SU'PeR-A-BLE-NESS,  m.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  superable.  Phillips. 

SU'PgR-A-BLY,  ad.     So  as  to  be  overcome.  Todd. 

SU-PigR-A-BOUND',  v.  n.  [L.  superabundo  •,  su- 
per, over,  above,  and  abunao,  to  abound.]    [/.  su- 

PEHABOirNOED  ; /)/>.  SUPEKABOUNDING,  SUPEK- 

ABOUNUEU.]  To  be  very  abundant ;  to  abound 
exceedingly ;  to  be  exuberant  or  more  than 
enough.  "  She  superabounds  with  corn."  lloioeli. 

SCr-PpR-A-BOUND'lNG,  p.  a.  Being  in  great 
abundance ;  superabundant.  Bunyan. 

SU-PpR-A-BUN'DANCE,  w.     More  than  enough; 
excessive  abundance  or  quantity  ;  exuberance. 
To  retrench  the  luxury  and  superabundance  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth.  Woodward. 

BU-PgR-A-BfJN'DANT,  a.  More  than  enough; 
exuberant ;  superfluous.  Swift. 

SU-PPR-A-BUN'OANT-LY,  ad.  More  than  suffi- 
ciently ;  exuberantly.  Cheyne. 

SU-PgR-A-ClD'U-LAT-?D,  a.  Acidulated  to  ex- 
cess. Smart. 

SU-P^R-ADD',  i'.  a.  [L.  superaddo;  super,  over, 
above,  and  addo,  to  add.]  \i.  superadded  ; 
pp.  suPEiiADDiNO,  supekadded.]  To  add  over 
and  above  ;  to  place  in  addition.  South. 

An  ornament  superadded  to  her  other  perfections.       Soiners. 
Si;-P5R-AD-DI"T10N  (-disli'uii),   n.     1.  The   act 
of  superadding,  or  the  state  of   being  super- 
added.   "  Svperaddition  of  muscles."        More. 
2.  That  which  is  superadded. 

The  gufieraddilion  is  nothing  but  fat.  Arbttthnot. 

SD-PpR-AD-VE'NJ-ENT,  a.  [L.  super,  over, 
above,  and  advenio,  adveniens,  to  come  to.] 

1»  Coming  in  addition  to,  or  to  the  assistance 
or  increase  of,  something. 

These  impressions  or  signatures,  made  by  outwnrd  objects 
in  the  brain,  must  also  of  necessity  be  obliterated  by  mjier- 
advenient  impressions. 

2.  Coming  unexpectedly. 
SU'P^R-AL-TAR,  n.     An  altar  above  an  altar. 

Of  altars  and  of  superaltars.  Tyndale. 

SO-PgR-.AN-(?eL'IC,  a.  Superior  to  angels,  as  in 
nature  or  in  rank.  Clarke. 

SU-PJPR-AN'NU-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  super,  above,  and 
afintis,  a  year.]     [i.  supeuannvated  ;  pp.  su- 

PEUANXl'ATING,  SIPEKANNLATED.] 

1.  To  impair  or  disqualify  by  old  age  or  by 
long  life  or  continuance. 

Some  superannuated  virgin,  tliat  hath  lost  her  lover.  Iloivell. 

It  can   be  nothing   but  giddiness  or  light-mindedness,  to 

think  that  this  religion  can  ever  be  sti/ierannuuted.         More. 

2.  To  pension  off  on  account  of  old  age  or 
infirmity,  as  a  soldier.  Simmonds. 

t  SU-PjpR-AN'NU-ATE,  v.  n.  To  last  beyond  the 
year,  as  a  plant.  Bacon. 

SU-PeR-AN'NLT-AT-5D,  a.  Disqualified  or  en- 
feebled by  age  ;  decrepit ;  effete  ;  —  incapacitat- 
ed for  service  from  age  or  infirmity,  and  placed 
on  a  pension,  as  a  soldier.  Stocqueler. 

SU-P^R-AN-NU-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  super- 
annuating, or  the  state  of  being  superannuated. 

The  mere  doting  of  superannuation.  Pownall. 

Sr-PERB',  a.  [L.  superbu^s ;  super,  above,  over; 
It.  superbo  ;  Sp.  soperbio  ;  Fr.  superbe.']  Grand  ; 
magnificent ;  splendid  ;  showy  ;  stately  ;  ele- 
gant; proud;  majestic;  sublime;  noble. 

The  most  superb  edifice  that  ever  was  conceived  or  con- 
structed would  not  equal  the  smallest  insect  blessed  with 
sight,  feeling,  and  locoinotivity.  JJryant. 

Syn.  — See  Sublime. 


ujier- 
More. 

Johnson. 


fSU-PER'BJ-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.  stiperbio,  superbia- 
tiim.}     To  become  proud  or  haughty.    Feltham. 

SU-PgR-Bl-PAR'TI^NT  (-slient),  n.  [L.  stiper, 
above,  over,  bis,  twice,  and  partio,  to  divide.] 
A  number  whicli  divides  another  number  near- 
ly, but  not  exactly,  into  two  parts.  Smart. 

Sy-PERB'LY,  ad.  In  a  superb  manner;  magnifi- 
cently ;  splendidly  ;  elegantly.  [Vartoii. 

sy-PERB'NJ^JSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  superb; 
magnificence;  stateliness;  elegance.       Clarke. 

SU-P^R-CAR'GO,  n. ;  pi.  supeucaugoes.  [super 
and  cargo.]  A  person  or  officer,  in  a  merchant- 
ship,  appointed  to  superintend  the  commercial 
transactions  of  the  voyage,  to  sell  the  merchan- 
dise, purchase  returning  cargoes,  &c.     Brande. 

SU-P^R-Cp-LES'TIAL  (-lest'ysl),  a.  [L.  super, 
and  Eng.  celestial.]  Above  the  firmament  or 
heavens.     "  Supercelestial  waters."   Woodward. 

SU'PgR-CHAR^E,  n.-  {Her.)  One  bearing,  or  one 
figure  borne,  upon  another.  Crabb. 

SU-P^R-CHAR^E',  V.  a.  (Her.)  To  place  upon 
another,  as  a  bearing  or  figure.  Maunder. 

t  Sy-PERCH'5-Ry,  n.  [Fr.  supercherie.]  De- 
ceit; deception;  cheating;  fraud.  Bailey. 

SU-PER-CIL'I-A-RY,  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  placed  above,  the  eyebrows.  Dunglison. 

II  S(j-P?R-CIL'!-OUS,  or  SU-PgR-CIL'IOUS  [sQ- 
per-sil'yus,  IV.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sin.  It.;  su-per-sil'- 
e-us,  P.  J.],  a.  [L.  superciliosus  ;  superciliuni, 
the  eyebrow,  pride,  superciliousness.]  Haughty  ; 
lofty;  disdainful;  overbearing;  dictatoiial; 
arrogant.     "  Supercilious  cxixics."         Addison. 

The  grave,  sour,  and  supercilions  sir.  }i.  Jonson. 

They  [school  boys]  would  be  pleased  to  learn  that  a  man  is 
called  su/iercilious  because  haughtiness  with  contempt  of  oth- 
ers expresses  itself  by  the  raising  of  the  eyebrows  or  su/tei- 
citiuni.  Trench. 

II  SU-P^R-CIL'I-OUS-LY,  ad.  Haughtily;  dog- 
matically ;  arrogantly.  Clarendon. 

II  SU-PeR-CIL'I-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  supercilious  ;  haughtiness  ;  dis- 
dain ;  arrogance.  South. 

SU-PER-CIL'I-tyM,n.-,  pi.  su-fer-c1l' i-a.  [L.] 
(Anat.)  The  arched  ridge  of  hair  above  the  eye- 
lids ;  an  eyebrow.  Dunglison. 

SU-P?R-CON-CEP'TION,  n.  [L.  super,  over,  be- 
sides, and  Eng.  conception.]  A  conception  ad- 
mitted after  another  conception  ;  superfetation. 

Those  superconcentions,  where  one  child  was  like  the  fa- 
ther, the  other  like  the  adulterer,  seem  idle.  Browne. 

tSU-PgR-CON'Sf-aUENCE  (-kSn'se-kwens),  n. 
[L.  super,  above,  besides,  and  Eng.  consequence.] 
A  remote  consequence.  Browtie. 

SU-P^R-CRES'CgNCE,  n.  That  which  grows 
upon  another  growing  thing.  Bioione. 

SU-P?R-CRES'C5;NT,  a.  [L.  supercresco,  super- 
crcscens,  to  grow  over  or  upon.]  Growing  over 
or  on  something,  as  plants.  Johnson. 

SU-P5R-CU'Rl-OUS,  a.  Excessively  or  inordi- 
nately curious  ;  too  inquisitive.  Evelyn. 

SU-P^R-DAIN'TY,  a.    Very  dainty.  SJiak. 

SU-PpR-DOM'l-NANT,  n.  [L.  super,  above,  and 
Eng.  donnnant.]  (Mus.)  The  next  tone  above 
the  dominant  or  fifth  ;  the  sixth  tone.   Warner. 

SU-PeR-EM'I-NENCE,    )  „.    ^l.  supercmincntia ; 

SU-P^R-EM'I-NEN-CY,  )  super,  above,  and  emi- 
nentia,  a  protuberance ;  emineo,  to  stand  out.] 
The  state  of  being  supereminent ;  superior  em- 
inence ;  marked  superiority.  Ayliffe. 

SU-P^R-EM'i-NENT,  a.  [L.  svperemineo,  super- 
eminens,  to  rise  above.]  Eminent  in  a  high  de- 
gree; rising  above  others  in  eminence;  highly 
superior.  "  His  supereminent  glory."      Hooker. 

SU-PeR-EM'!-NENT-LY,  ad.  In  the  most  emi- 
nent manner.  Barrow. 

t  SU-P^R-ER'O-GANT,  a.     Supererogatory. 

Far  from  being  needless  or  supcreroyanl^      Stackhottte. 

SU-P?R-£r'0-GATE,  v.  n.  [L.  svpererogo,  su- 
pererogatus,  to  expend  or  pay  out,  over,  and 
above  ;  super,  over,  above,  and  erogo,  to  ex- 
pend.]    To  do  more  than  duty  requires,     [k.] 

The  doctrine  that  asserts  that  it  is  in  men's  power  to  «(/)«■- 
erogate,  and  do  works  of  perfection  over  and  above  what  is 
required  of  them  by  way  of  precept,  tends  to  the  undermin- 
ing and  hinderance  of  a  godly  life.  Houth. 


SU-P5R-6R'0-GAT-]N'G,n.Supererogation.Mfto»», 

SlJ-P?R-ER-0-GA'TiON,  n.  Terformance  of  more 
than  duty  or  necessity  requires. 

Works  of  supererogation,  (  Theol.)  in  the  Rotnan  Cath- 
olic Church,  good  deeds  which  a  man  issii|)pose(l  to 
have  done  beyond  liis  duty,  over  and  above  what  is 
necessary  for  liis  salvation.  Kden. 

tSU-P?R-ER'0-GA-TIVE,  a.     Supererogatory. 

The  supererogative  deeds  of  his  ancestors.  Stafford. 

SiJ-PgR-ER'O-GA-TO-RY,  a.  Exceeding  the  de- 
mands of  duty  ;  above  or  more  than  required  by 
duty.     "  Supererogatory  services."  Howell, 

SU-P^R-pS-SEN'TIAL  (-sh?!),  a.  [L.  super,  above, 
and  Eng.  essential.]  Essential  above  others,  or 
above  the  constitution  of  a  thing.  Ellis. 

SU-PeR-ETH'l-C.\L,  a.  Above,  or  more  than,  eth- 
ical.    "  A  superethical  doctrine."    Bolingbroke. 

SU-P^R-g^-ALT',  V.  a.  \i.  siperexalted  ;  pp. 
supekexalting,  suPEiiEXALTED.]  To  exalt 
to  a  superior  degree.  Barrow. 

SU-PjpR-E)^-AL-TA'TIO.\,  n.  Superior  exalta- 
tion. "  A  superexaltation  of  courage."  Holyday. 

SU-PpR-EX'cpL-LflNCE,  n.  Extraordinary  or 
surpassing  excellence ;  supereminence.     Scott. 

SU-PeR-EX'C(;L-LpNT,  a.  [L.  superexcellens.] 
Excellent  in  an  uncommon  degree.       Drayton. 

SU-PgR-pX-CRES'cpNCE,  n.  Something  super- 
fluously growing.  Wiseman. 

SU-PpR-FEC-rN-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  super,  over, 
and /t'e^^?^rf;M,  fruitful.]  Superfetation;  super- 
impregnation  ;  superconception.        Dunglison. 

SU-PgR-F?-CUN'DI-TY,  n.  Superabundant  fe- 
cundity ;  excessive  fruitfulness.  Paley. 

SU-PPR-FE'TATE,  v.  n.  [L.  siipcrfeto,  supcrfeta- 
tum  ;  super,  over,  besides,  awA  fetus,  a  bringing 
forth.]  To  conceive  anew  wliile  already  with 
young  ;  to  conceive  after  conception.         Grew. 

SU-P^R-F^-TA'TION,  n.  [It.  superfetazione ;  Sp. 
sitperfetacion  ;  Fr.  sitpcrfttation.)  Conception 
of  a  fetus  in  a  uterus  which  already  contains 
one ;  the  impregnation  of  a  female  already  preg- 
nant; superconception.  Dunglison. 

tStf'P^R-FETE,  D.  n.     To  superfetate.      Howell. 

t  SU'P^R-FETE,  V.  a.  To  conceive  anew  while 
already  with  young.  Howell. 

SU'P^R-FiCE,  n.  [L.  superficies  ;  Fr.  superficie.] 
Outside  surface  ;  superficies,     [r.]        Dryden. 

SU-P{;R-FI"CIAL  (sQ-per-fish'?!),  a.  [L.  superf^ 
cialis ;  It  superficiale  ;  Sp.  superficial ;  Fr.  su- 
perfi^iel.  — SeeSuPERFiciES.] 

1.  Being  on  the  surface  ;  not  reaching  or 
penetrating  below  the  surface ;  not  deep. 

Those  superficial  films  of  bodies.  JJentley. 

2.  Appertaining  to,  or  composing,  the  sur- 
face.    '''YYie  superficial  co-ntenis."      W.Smith. 

3.  Shallow;  contrived  to  cover  something. 

This  stiperjicial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  to  her  worthy  praise.  Shale. 

4.  Shallow;  not  deep;  not  profound;  smat- 
tering ;  not  learned  or  thorough ;  slight. 

A  superficial  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.        D]).  Horslcy. 
The  ambitious,  the  covetous,  the  superficial,  and  the  ill- 
designing  are  apt  to  bo  bold  and  forward.  Su  if't. 

Syn.  —  Superficial  relates  to  the  surface  ;  shallow 
sipnifies  having  little  depth.  Superficial  parts  of  the 
earth;  superficial  covering  or  contents;  sliallow  water; 
fli7nsij  fabric  or  cloth.  Superficial  knowledge;  shallov) 
understanding ;  slight  examination  or  performance. 

sO-P5R-FI"CIAL-iST,  n.  One  of  superficial  at- 
tainments ;  a  smatterer ;  a  sciolist.  Ash. 

SLF-PpR-FI-CI-AL'l-TY  (su-pfr-fTsh-e-are-ie),  n. 
Superficialness.     [r.]  Browne. 

SU-PpR-Fl"CIAL-Ly  (-fish'sil-le),  ad.     1.  In  a  su- 
perficial manner  ;  on  the  surface.    Bolingbroke. 
2.  Without  going  deep  or  searching  to  the 
bottom  of  things  ;  slightly. 

I  have  laid  down  sujierficiaUn  my  present  thoughts.  Dryden. 
The  author  has  superficially  touched  upon  the  several  mat- 
ters contained  in  my  remarks.  H'aterland. 

SU-P5R-F["CIAL-NESS  (-fish'sil-ngg),  n.      1.  The 
state  or  the  quality  of  being  superficial ;  posi- 
tion on  the  surface.  Johnson. 
2.    Slight     knowledge ;    shallowness ;    show 
without  substance  ;  sciolism.  Johnson. 
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SUPERFICIARY 

StT-P5R-Fl"Cl-A-RY,  a.  [L.  auperficiarim.] 
{Law.)  Situated  on  another  s  Land.     U'.  Smith. 

80-r(;il-Fl"Cl-A-Ky,  m.  {Civil  Law.)  One  who 
has  a  superficies  or  right  of  surface.       Uurrill. 

SU-P5R-Fl"C(-EiJ,  or  sO-PpR-Fl"CIE8  (sQ-p?r- 
fl8h'5-8z  or  HQ-p?r-fI«h'Sz),  n.  stuff.  &  pi.  [L.  au- 
perjicies  ;  super,  above,  And  facies,  make,  form.] 

1.  The  exterior  face  of  any  body ;  the  outer 
or  exterior  part ;  outside  ;  surface. 

He  on  hor  superficies  stretched  hii  line.  Sandiis. 

4S^"Tiie  term  surface  is  abstract,  and  simply 
implies  that  magnitude  wiiicli  has  leiij;th  and  breadth 
without  thickness,  whilst  the  term  superjides  dues 
not  refer  to  the  nature  of  the  magnitude,  but  simply 
refers  to  the  number  of  units  of  surface  which  the 
given  surface  contains."     Daeies. 

2.  (Law.)  Every  thing  on  the  surface  of  a 
piece  of  ground,  or  of  a  building,  which  is  so 
closely  connected  with  it  by  art  or  by  nature 
as  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  same,  as  houses, 
trees,  &c.,  —  particularly  every  thing  connected 
■with  another's  ground,  and  especially  a  real  right 
in  them  that  is  granted  to  a  person.        Burriil. 

Syn.  —  See  Surface. 
SU-PgR-FiNE',  a.     Eminently  fine  ;  excellent. 

If  you  observe  your  cider,  by  interposing  it  between  a  can- 
dle and  your  eye,  to  be  very  transparent,  it  may  be  called 
superfine.  Mortimer. 

BU-P^R-FLNE'NpSS,  71.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  superfine.  Scott. 

tSV-PER'FLV-?NCE,  ro.     Superfluity.  Hammond. 

tSU-PpR-FLiJ'j-TANCE,  n.  The  act  of  floating 
above  or  on  the  surface.  Browne. 

t  SO-PPR-FLU'J-TANT,  a.  [L.  svper,  above,  and 
Jluito,  to  float.]     Floating  above.  Broxcne. 

SU-P?R-FLU'J-TY,  n.  [L.  siiperfuitas  ;  It.  stiper- 
fiuith ;  Sp.  supei'fluid-ad ;  Fr.  svperjluite.']  Plen- 
ty beyond  use  ;  more  than  enough  ;  abundance 
to  excess  ;  copiousness  or  plentifulness  beyond 
need  or  use ;   superabimdance  ;  excess. 

To  depart  with  a  tittle  of  the  abundance  and  superflvit)/  of 

their  temporal  goods.  TimduU. 

Beads,  as  an  ornamental  superfluity  of  life.  Cook. 

Syn.  —  See  Excess.  • 
Sl'-PER'FLU-ons,  a.  [L.  auperfluus ;  super,  abo%-e, 
over,  and  Jluo,  to  flow ;  It.  i^  Sp.  supcrfiuo  ;  Fr. 
supcrfiu.'\ 

1.  Abounding  to  excess ;  copious  or  plentiful 
beyond  need  or  tise  ;  over  or  above  what  is 
necessary  ;  excessive  ;  unnecessary  ;   needless. 

Our  superfluous  lackeys  and  our  peasants.  Shak. 

I  think  it  superfluous  to  use  any  words  of  a  subject  so 

praised  in  itself,  as  it  needs  no  praise.  Sidney. 

2.  {Mus.)  Noting  an  interval  which  is  a  semi- 
tone larger  than  a  perfect  or  major  interval  of 
the  same  denomination.  Dwight. 

SlT-PER'FH;-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  superfluous  man- 
ner; superabundantly.  More. 

SV-PER'FLU-OUS-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
superfluous ;  superfluity.  Bailey. 

tsO'PpR-FLtJX,  n.  [L.  super,  over,  and  Jluo, 
Jluxtis,  to  flow.]  That  which  exceeds  what  is 
wanted ;  superfl^uity  ;  superabundance.      Shak. 

Sfj-P5R-F6-Ll-A'TION,  n.  Excess  of  foliation, 
as  of  plants,     [n.]  Sir  Thos.  Browne. 

SU-P5R-HU'MAN,  a.  Being  above  the  nature  or 
the  power  of  man ;  being  above  human.  Phillips. 

SU-P5R-!M-PO§E',  V.  a.  [L.  superimpono,  super- 
impositus ;  super,  above,  over,  and  pono,  to 
place  ;  It.  soprapporre.]  To  lay  or  impose 
upon  something  else.  Smart. 

SU-P?R-IM  PO§ED' (-|)5zd'),  p.  a.  Imposed  or 
placed  upon  something  else. 

SU-ppR-lM-PO-^r'TION,  n.  The  act  of  impos- 
ing or  placing  on  something.  Clarke. 

SiJ-PeR-TM-PR5G-NA'TION,  n.  Supcrconception ; 
superfetation ;  superfecundation.       Dunglison. 

sO-ppR-iN-COM'BpNCE,  n.    The  state  of  lying 

upon  something.  Sir  E.  Brrjiges. 

sO-PgR-jN-CUM'BgNT,  a.    [L-  superincumbo,  su- 

perincumbens,  to  lay  or  cast  one's  self  upon.] 

Lying  or  resting  on  something  else. 

Prejudices  will  die.  and  truth  emerge,  when  the  ruperin- 

cw)tbenl  weight  shall  be  at  last  removed.  A'nox. 

SU-PeR-lN-nUCE',  r.  a.  [I.,  superindi/co  ;  super, 
over,  above,  and  induco,  to  bring  or  conduct  in ; 
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in,  in,  and  duco,  to  lead.]  [t.  stjperinducsd  ; 
pp.  supehi.ndicino,  sitekindicku.]  To 
bring  in  as  an  addition  ;  tu  superadd. 

Long  custom  of  sinning  sujirrinducva  ufion  the  lOul  new 
and  absurd  desires.  South, 

SL'-PgR-|N-UUCED',  p.  a.  Brought  in  as  an  addi- 
tion to  something  else.  Bp.  Tat/lor. 

sC-PeR-JN-DliCEMgNT,  n.  The  act  of  superin- 
ducing; supcrinduction.  Locke. 

SU-PgR-lN-nOc'TIQN.  n.  The  act  of  superin- 
ducing, or  the  state  of  being  superinducea. 

A  good  inclination  is  but  the  first  rude  draught  of  Tirtue; 
the  sujieriuduclion  of  ill  habita  quickly  deface*  it.  South, 

SU-Pje;R-IN-fO§E',  V.  a.  [L.  superinfundo,  super- 
infusus ;  super,  over,  above,  &nd/undo,fiisus,  to 
pour.]    To  infuse  over  or  upon.  Taylor. 

SU-P^R-IN-JEC'TIQN,  n.  An  injection  succeed- 
ing or  following  another.  Bailey. 

sO-P?R-|N-SPECT',  V.  a.  [L.  superimpicio,  su- 
perinapectus ;  super,  above,  over,  and  inaaicio, 
to  inspect.]  To  overlook ;  to  oversee.  Maytmian. 

SU-PgR-lN-STI-TU'TIQN,  «.  (Law.)  One  insti- 
tution upon  another ;  as  if  A  be  instituted  and 
admitted  to  a  benefice  upon  a  title,  and  B  be  in- 
stituted and  admitted  on  the  title  or  presenta- 
tion of  another.  y^hishaw. 

SU-P?R-lN-T5L-LECT'V-AL  (-l«kt'yu-jil),  a.  Be- 
ing above  intellect.  '  "        Wright. 

SU-PPR-IN-TEND',  V.  a.  [L.  superintendo ;  su- 
per, over,  and  intendo,  to  direct  one's  attention 
to ;  in,  to,  towards,  and  tendo,  to  stretch ;  It. 
soprantendcre.]     [i.  supeuintknued  ;  pp.  su- 

I'EIUNTENUING,    SUPEIUNTENDEI).]        To    OVCr- 

see ;  to  overlook ;  to  have  the  care  or  direction  of. 

AVho  may  superintend  the  works  of  this  nature.     Bacon. 

SU-PPR-UV-TEND'^NCE,    ^  «.     The  act  of  super- 
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SU-PgR-lN-TEND'5N-CY,  >  intending;  oversight ; 
superior  care  ;  direction  ;  inspection.  Derham. 

srj-PeR-jN-TEND'?;.\T,  a.  Overlooking  others 
with  authority  ;  overseeing.  Howell. 

SU-P?R-1N-TEND'5NT,-  n.  One  who  superin- 
tends ;  a  director ;  an  overseer. 

A  superintendent  of  police,  of  buildings,  harbors,  railway- 
works,  machinery,  &c.  Shnmonds. 

SU-PpR-IN-TEND'eR,  n.  One  who  superintends ; 
a  superintendent.  Burroios. 

sC-PgR-}N-TEND'{NG, p.  a.  Overseeing;  direct- 
ing ;  taking  charge  of  any  thing. 

SU-PPR-IN-VEST'I-TURE,  n.  [L.  super,  over, 
and  invcstio,  to  clothe.]  An  upper  or  outer  vest 
or  garment.  Bp.  Home. 

SU-PE'Rl-OR,  a.  [L.  superior,  comparative  of 
supcrus,  that  is  above ;  super,  over,  above ;  It. 
superiore ;  Sp.  auperior ;   Fr.  sttp"rieur.'\ 

1.  Higher  m  place ;  higher  locally  ;  upper. 

The  breadth  of  the  image  was  not  increased,  but  its  stqte- 
rior  part . . .  appeared  violet  and  blue.  Xewlon. 

2.  Higher  in  rank,  dignity,  station,  or  office. 
"  Superior  beings  above  us."  Locke. 

Ileaven  takes  part  with  the  oppressed,  and  tvrants  are 
upon  their  behavior  to  a  sui>erior  power.  VEstnmge. 

3.  Higher ;  more  distinguished ;  higher  in 
quality  ;  greater  in  excellence ;  more  eminent ; 
more  excellent ;  preferable. 

Men  of  fiu-  superior  understandings.  Swift. 

4.  Beyond  the  influence  of  any  thing ;  free 
from  emotion  or  concern  ;  unatt'ected. 

A  great  man  superior  to  his  sufferings.  Bacon. 

5.  {Bot.)  Situated  above;  —  applied  to  the 
ovary  when  free  and  not  adherent.         Balfour. 

Superior  limit  of  a  qunntihi,  (Math.)  a  limit  greater 
than  that  quantity  towards  which  it  may  approach 
within  less  than  any  assignable  ((uantity  of  the  same 
kind.  Daries.  —  Superior  planets,  (Jlstron.)  the  plan- 
ets which  are  farther  from  the  sun  than  the  earth  is, 
as  Jupiter,  Saturn,  tec.    Daoia. 

SV-PE'Rl-QR.  n.  1.  One  above  another,  as  in 
power,  rank,  dignity,  station,  or  office. 

A  soldier  is  bound  to  obey  his  superior.  Bourier. 

2.  One  above  another  in  excellence;  one 
higher  in  quality,  more  excellent,  or  more  emi- 
nent than  another.  Addition. 

3.  {Scottish  Law.)  One  of  whom  lands  arc 
held  by  another,  —  answering  to  the  lord  (L.rfom- 
inu,<i)  of  the  English  law.  Bnrrill. 

4.  (Erel.)  The  superior  officer  of  a  monastery, 
convent,  or  abbey.  P.  Cyc.  I 


SV-PE'RI-QR-fiSS,  n. 
convent  or  nunnery 


A  female   auperior  of  a 
[it.]  Gent.  Mag. 

Sr-PE-R|-OR'|-TY,  »i.  [It.  auperiorilh ;  Sp.  aupe- 
noridad;  Fr.  aup.riunte.]  The  state  of  being 
superior ;  the  state  of  being  higher  in  rank, 
station,  dignity,  quality,  or  excellence;  pre- 
eminence. "  Superiority  of  parts."  Up.  Horaky. 

The  person  who  odvises  does,  in  that  pwticuUr,  exercise  • 
tui/erioritu  over  us.  Addison. 

Syn.  — .Seo  Excellence. 

8y-PE'R|-9R-LY,  ad.  In  a  superior  manner ;  pre- 
eminently ;  excellently.  Alexander. 

tSU-PgR-LA'TION,  M.  [L.  auperlatio.]  Exalta- 
tion beyond  truth  or  propriety.  B.  Joiuon. 

Sli-PER'L.5-TlVE,  a.  [L.  auperlatirua;  auper. 
above,  and^ero,  latua,  to  bear  ;  Sp.  auperUUtto  ; 
Fr.  auperlati/.] 

1.  Implying  or  expressing  the  highest  degree; 
highest  in  degree ;  surpassing  conmion  emi- 
nence or  excellence  ;  very  eminent ;  very  excel- 
lent.    "  Superlative  holiness."  Bacon. 

2.  {Gram.)  Expressing  the  third  and  highest 
degree  in  the  comparison  of  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs. Broume. 

Sl'-PER'LA-TlVE,  n.  1.  A  word  or  term  ex- 
pressing the  highest  degree  of  any  thing. 

Omnipotence,  omniscience,  inflnite  power,  infinite  knowl- 
edge, are  suj>erlutires.  I'aiey. 

2.  {Gram.)  The  third  and  highest  degree  in 
the  comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
formed  by  adding  eat  to  the  positive;  as  wise, 
wheat ;  or  by  the  use  of  most  or  leaat ;  as,  moat 
beautiful,  Uast  beautiful.  Brande, 

81T-p£r'LA-TIve-LY,  ad.  In  a  superlative  de- 
gree or  manner.     '  Bacon. 

sr-PER'LA.T|VE-N£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being 
in  the  highest  degree.  Bailey. 

tsO-PpR-LU-CRA'TIQN,    n.      [L.    atiper,   over, 
and  lucrutio,  gain.]    Excessive  gain.   Datenant. 
SU-P?R-LU'NAR,       }  „.     [L.  ^j^^   3bove,  and 
Q'NAR-Y,  >  luna,   the  moi 


SU-P^JR-LU'NAR-Y,  >  lujia,  the  moon.]  Being 
above  the  moon  ;  not  sublunary ;  not  of  this 
world.     "  Superlunary  felicities.  Young. 

SU-PgR-ME'ni-AL,  a.  [L.  super,  above,  and  Eng. 
medial.]     Beiiig  above  the  middle.  De  la  Beche. 

SU-PeR-MOL'p-CULE,  n.  A  compound  molecule, 
or  a  combination  of  molecules,  of  different  sub- 
stances. Wright. 

SO-PeR-MUN'DANE,  a.  Above  or  beyond  the 
world ;  supermundial.  Cudworth. 

tSU-PpR-MUN'Dl-AL,  a.  Above  the  world;  su- 
permundane. Cudtcorth. 

tSU-PERN',  rt.    Supernal.  Fiaher. 

t  SU-PER-XAc'U-l6m,  n.  [Low  L.,  from  L.  au- 
per, over,  and  Gcr.  na/el,  a  nail,  as  of  the  finger.] 

1.  Anciently  a  comm(m  teim  among  topers 
intended  to  mean  upon  the  nail.  Xarea. 

Drinking  mjtcninculum,  a  device  of  drinking  new  come 
out  of  Kranee.  which  is,  atter  a  man  hath  tuntnlup  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cup,  to  drop  it  on  his  nail,  and  make  a  pearl  with 
that  is  left;  which  if  it  slide,  and  he  cannot  make  it  stand  nn, 
by  reason  there's  too  much,  he  must  drink  again  for  hi* 
penance.  I'ierct  yVixiiVea. 

2.  Good  liquor.  Dr.  King. 

S^-PER'NAL,  a.     [L.  aupernua;  super,  above.] 

1.  Being  in  a  higher  place  or  region. 

The  heavens  and  orbs  suitemoL  Raleigh, 

2.  Relating  to  things  above  or  in  heaven  ;  ce- 
lestial ;  heavenly      "  Supernal  grace."   Milton. 

That  siipema/ judge  that  stirs  good  thoughts.  Shot. 

SU-PpR-NA'TANT,  a.  [L.  supernato,  supema- 
tans,  to  swim  above,  or  on  the  top  ;  super,  above, 
and  nato,  natons,  to  swim.]  Swimmnig  above  ; 
floating  on  the  surface.  Boyle. 

SU-P^R-NA-TA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  swimming 
on  the  top  or  surface  of  any  thing.  Bacon. 

sO-P5R-NAT'V-RAL  (sO-pfr-nSt  j  v-r»l),  a.  Being 
above  the  powers  of  nature  ;  miraculous;  preter- 
natural.   "  Supernatiiral  assistance."  TiUotaon. 

Cures  wrought  by  medicines  are  natural  operations:  but 
the  miraculous  one*  wrought  by  Christ  and  hi*  apoatles  wen 
•^Iternntuml.  Bojfte. 

Syn.  — See  Preternatural. 

SLT-P^R  NAT'P-RAI,-I^.M,  n.  The  doctrineof  su- 
pernatural influence,  agency,  or  power,  or  the 
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doctrine  that  there  are  in  nature  more  than 
physical  causes  in  operation,  and  that,  in  reli- 
gion, we  have  the  guidance  not  only  of  reason 
but  of  revelation  ;  supernaturalism  ;  —  opposed 
to  naturalism  and  rationalism.  Fleming. 

SI;-P5;R-NAT'U-RAL-IsT,  n.  One  who  believes 
in  supernaturalism  ;  a  supernaturalist.  Qu.  Rev. 

SU-PpR-NAT-y-RAL-IS'TJC,  a.  Relating  to  su- 
pernaturalism. P.  Cyc. 

SU-P^R-NAT-U-RAL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  supernatural.  Ec.  Rev. 

SU-PgR-NAT'V-RAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  supernatural 
manner ;  preternaturally.  South. 

SU-PeR-NAT'U-RAL-NESS,  n.  The  State  of  being 
supernatural;  p'reternaturalness.  Scott. 

SU-PpR-NU'M5-RA-RY,  a.  [L.  supcrnumerarius ; 
super,  over,  anA  miinerus,  number  ;  Sp.  super- 
numerario ;  Fr.  surnumeraire.'] 

1.  Above  the  number  fixed  or  required  ;  above 
the  regular  number  ;  more  than  sufficient. 

The  odd  or  sufienmmerary  six  hours  are  not  accounted  in 
the  three  years  after  the  leap  year.  Holder. 

2.  Exceeding  a  necessary  or  a  usual  number. 

Besides  occasional  and  mperuumerary  addresses.     Fell. 
sO-PpR-NU'Mp-RA-RY,  w.    1.  A  person  or  a  thing 
above    the    fixed,    s"i.:ted,   usual,   or    required 
number.  Marshall. 

2.  {Mil.)  An  officer  attached  to  a  regiment 
for  tlie  purpose  of  supplying  the  places  of  such 
as  fall  in  battle.  Davis. 

SU-PgR-OX'jDE,  n.  (Chem.)  An  oxide  oxygen- 
ated in  the  highest  degree  ;  peroxide ;  as,  "  Sti- 
peroxide  of  silver."  T.  Thompson. 

tsO-P?R-PAR-TiC'U-LAR,  «.  [L.  snperpmHim- 
laris  ;  super,  over,  and  particularis,  particular.] 
Containing  a  number  and  an  aliquot  part  of  it 
besides.  Andrews. 

fsQ-PpR-PAR'TipNT,  a.  [1j.  superpartiens;  su- 
per, over,  and partio,  partiens,  to  divide.]  (Math.) 
Noting  a  ratio  in  which  the  greater  term  con- 
tains the  less  once  and  several  aliquot  parts 
over,  as  when  a  ratio  is  equal  to  -§.  or  11.  Hutton. 

SU-PPR-PHOS'PHATE,  w.  1.  (CAew.)  A  phosphate 
containing  the  greatest  number  of  equivalents 
of  phosphoric  rcid  capable  of  combining  with 
the  base  ;  as,  "  Superphosphate  of  lead."  Brande. 
2.  The  product  obtained  by  treating  bones  with 
sulphuric  acid  ;  —  used  as  a  manure.    Horsford. 

t  sO'PpR-PLANT,  n.  A  plant  growing  upon 
another  plant.  Bacon. 

tSfj-PpR-PLEA§E',  «.  a.  To  please  excessive- 
ly. B.  Jonson. 

fSirppR-PLUS,  n.  [L.  super,  over,  and  plus, 
more.]     Surplus. — See  Surplus.    Goldsmith. 

fSU'PgR-PLUS-A^E,  n.     Surplusage.  Fell. 

SU-PpR-P6L'l-T|C,  a.  Above  or  more  than  politic. 
"  Superpolitic  design."  Bp.  Taylor. 

tSU-PpR-PON'DpR-ATE,  i'.  a.  [L.  super  and 
pondero.']     To  weigh  over  and  above.       Bailey. 

SU'P^R-PO^E,  V.  a.  [L.  superpono,  superpositus ; 
super,  over,  a.i\A  pono,  positus,  to  place  ;  Fr.  su- 
perponer.]     {Geol.)  To  lay  upon.  Smart. 

Sfj'PgR-PO^ED  (-pozd),  p.  a.  Laid  or  being  upon 
something  else ;  superimposed. 

SU-P(;R-PO-SjI"TfON,  n.  [L.  super,  over,  and 
Eng.  position.']  The  act  of  superposing  or 
placing  one  thing  upon  or  above  another :  —  po- 
sition above  or  upon  something  ;  a  lying  over  or 
upon  something  else ;  as,  "  The  superposition  of 
aqueous  deposits."  Lyell. 

SU-PfR-PRAl^E',  V.  a.  [L.  super,  over,  and  Eng. 
praise.']     To  praise  excessively. 

To  vow  and  swear,  and  sttperpraise  my  parts.  Sliak. 

8U-P^;R-PR0-P0R'TI0N,  n.  Overplus  or  excess 
of  proportion.  Diyby. 

Bir-PpR-PUR-GA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  superpurgation.] 
More  purgation  than  enough.  iViseman. 

SD-PPR-RP-FLEC'TION,  n.  The  reflection  of  an 
image  rettected.  Bacon. 

SlT-ppR-RE'GAL,  a.  More  than  regal.  Warburton. 
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SC-P^R-ROy'AL,  a.  Being  above,  or  larger  than, 
royal ;  as,  "  Superroyal  paper." 

SU-PpR-SA'LI-gN-CY,  n.  The  act  of  leaping 
upon  any  thing,     [ii.]  Browne. 

SU-PpR-SA'LJ-ENT,  a.  [L.  super,  over,  and  salio, 
saliens,  to  leap.]     Leaping  upon.  Smart. 

SU'PgR-SALT,  n.  {Chem.)  An  oxysalt  which 
contains  the  greatest  number  of  equivalents  of 
the  acid  capable  of  combining  with  the  base, 
and  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  acid  predom- 
inates over  that  of  the  base.  Turner. 

SU-P5R-sAT'U-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.  super,  over,  and 
Eng.  saturate.]     To  saturate  to  excess.        Ure. 

SU-P^R-SAT-U-RA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  super- 
saturating. Ure. 

SU-P^R-SCAP'U-LAR,  a.  (Anat.)  Placed  above 
the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade.  Dunylison. 

SU-P^IR-SCRIBE',  V.  a.  [L.  superscribo ;  super, 
over,  and  scribo,  to  write.]     [i.  supeksckiked  ; 

pp.  SUPERSCKIBING,  SLPERSCUIBEI).]     To  write 

or  inscribe  upon  the  top  or  outside  or  surface  of. 

That  which  was  meant  for  the  queen  was  superscrihed  "  to 

his  dear  wife."  Howell. 

An  ancient  monument  superscribed.  Adduon. 

tSU'PJ^IR-SCRIPT,  w.     Superscription.  Shak. 

SU-PpR-SCRIP'TION,  n.  [It.  soprasci-itta ;  Sp. 
sobreescrito.] 

1.  The  act  of  superscribing.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  is  written  on  the  top,  outside, 
or  surface  ;  inscription ;  direction. 

It  is  enough  her  stone 
May  honored  be  with  superscription.  Waller. 

Syn.  — See  Direction. 

SU-P^R-SEC'y-LAR,  a.  Above  the  world  or  secu- 
lar things.  Bp.  Hall. 

SU-P^R-SEDE',  V.  a.  [L.  supersedeo  ;  super,  over, 
and sedeo,  to  sit;  It.  supersedere;  Sp.  sobreseer ; 
Fr.  superseder.]  \i.  superseded  ;  pp.  super- 
seding, SUPERSEDED.] 

1.  To  make  void  or  inefficacious  by  superior 
power  ;  to  set  aside  ;  to  annul ;  to  overrule. 

In  this  genuine  acceptation  of  chance,  nothing  is  supposed 
that  can  siqxrsede  the  known  laws  of  natural  motion.  Benlleii. 

2.  To  come  in  the  place  of;  to  take  the 
place  of ;  as,   "  To  supersede  an  officer." 

It  will  be  requisite  to  supersede  him  by  a  successor.    Swift. 

3.  ( Old  Law.)  To  omit ;  to  forbear.    Burrill. 

Sir-PER-SE'DE-As,  n.  [L.,  stay  or  set  aside.] 
{Law.)  A  writ  relieving  a  party  from  the  oper- 
atiori  of  another  writ  which  has  been,  or  may 
be,  issued  against  him.  Burrill. 

SU-PPR-SED'1'RE,M.  Supersession,  [ii.]  Hamilton. 

t  SU-P?R-SEM'I-NATE,  v.  a.  To  spread  or  scatter 
seed  (5ver  or  above.  Evelyn. 

SU-PPR-SEN'SI-BLE,  a.  Being  above  the  senses 
or  their  power ;  supersensual.  Qu.  Rev. 

SU-P^R-f  ENS'U-AL  (su-per-sen'shu-gl),  a.  Being 
above  the  senses ;  supersensible.  P.  Cyc. 

SU-PpR-SER'VICE-A-BLE,  a.  Over-officious  ;  giv- 
ing or  offering  services  superfluously.         Shak. 

SU-PgR-SES'SION  (su-per-sesh'iiii),  n.  The  act  of 
superseding ;  a  setting  aside.  //.  Goulburn. 

SU-P5R-STi"TION  (su-per-stTsh'un),  n.  [L.  su- 
perstitio ;  superstes,  one  who  stands  by  ;  super, 
over,  above,  and  sto,  to  stand  ;  It.  superstizione  ; 
Sp.  supersticion ;  Fr.  superstition.  —  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  connect  the  meaning  of  this  word  with 
its  derivation  from  superstes.  Perhaps  the  force 
of  the  word  lies  in  the  prefix,  the  root  having 
little  more  than  the  meaning  of  the  substantive 
verb.  If  so,  the  etymological  signification  is 
"A  being  excessive,  excess"  ;  hence,  in  partic- 
ular, excess  in  religion.     W.  Smith.] 

1.  The  form  which  religion  takes  when  the 
mind  worships  a  false  object  instead  of  the  true 
one  :  — excess  of  scriiple  or  ceremony  in  matters 
of  religion;  —  observance  of  unnecessary  and 
uncommanded  rites  or  practices  :  —  rites  and 
practices  proceeding  from  devotion  to  a  false 
object  of  worship. 

Superstition  of  an  undue  object  is  that  which  the  etymolo- 
gist calls  Tuiv  eifiuiXwv  aifiaaitii,  the  worshipping  of  idols. 

Bp.  Tai/for. 
A  religion  that  consisted  in  absurd  superstitions.  Law. 
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2.  A  belief  in  the  existence  of  particular 
facts  or  phenomena,  produced  by  supernatural 
agency,  of  which  the  existence  is  not  proved  by 
experience  or  coimtenanced  by  revelation ;  a 
belief  in  the  direct  agency  of  supernatural 
power  in  producing  results  which  can  either  be 
proved  to  proceed  from  secondary  causes,  or  by 
reasonable  analogy  must  be  inferred  so  to  pro- 
ceed, as  a  belief  that  epileptic  fits  are  produced 
by  witchcraft. 

Enthusiasm  is  an  evil  much  less  to  be  dreaded  than  super- 
stition. Siqierstition  is  the  disease  of  nations;  enthusiasm,  that 
of  individuals;  the  former  grows  inveterate  by  time,  the  lat- 
ter is  cured  by  it.  Ji.  Hidl. 

3.  A  false  or  vain  worshipping;  false  religion. 

They  had  certain  questions  against  him  of  their  own  sii- 
.  perstition.  Acts  xxv.  19. 

4.  Any  excessive  scruple ;  over-nicety ;  ex- 
actness too  scrupulous.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  Sttperstition  is  a  term  used  in  both  an  ob- 
jective and  a  subjective  sense.  In  the  objective  sense, 
it  is  used  to  denote  a  false  religion,  worsliip,  tenet,  or 
observance;  as  idolatry  and  all  forms  of  pa^an  wor- 
ship are  regarded  as  superstitions.  In  the  subjective 
sense,  it  means  a  habit  of  ascribing  to  the  direct  or 
special  agency  of  supernatural  powers  results  which 
can  be  proved  to  proceed  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  This  may  be  called  a  weak  credulity  ;  and  it 
is  more  allied  to  bigotry,  which  springs  from  an  ill- 
informed,  narrow,  or  prejudiced  mind,  than  to  fanat- 
icism, which  implies  a  highly  excited  state  of  mind. 

SU-PpR-STI  'TION-IST,  n.  One  addicted  to  su- 
perstition;  a  superstitious  person.  More. 

SU-P5R-STI"TIOUS  (-stish'us),  a.  [L.  mperstitio- 
sus ;  It.  supersiizioso  ;  Sp.  supersticioso ;  Fr. 
superst  tieux.] 

1.  Full  of  superstition ;  addicted  to  supersti- 
tion ;  full  of  idle  fancies  or  scruples  with  regard 
to  religion;  having  excess  of  scruple  or  cere- 
mony in  matters  of  religion. 

Then  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars'  Hill,  and  said.  Ye 
men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  super- 
stitious. Acta  xvii.  22. 

2.  Arising  or  proceeding  from  superstition. 

They  use  some  other  superstitious  rites,  which  show  that 
they  honor  the  Are  and  the  light.  Spenser, 

3.  Having  any  excessive  scruple  or  unfound- 
ed reverence  ;  scrupulous  beyond  need  ;  weakly 
scrupulous.     "  Superstitious  to  him."  Shak. 

Snperstitious  use,  (Eng.  Law.)  the  use  of  lands,  ten- 
ements, goods,  &c.,  for  a  religious  purpose.     Bouvier. 

SU-P?R-STi"TIOi;S-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  supersti- 
tious manner ;  with  idle  fancies  or  scruples  with 
regard  to  religion.  Bacon. 

2.  With  too  much  care  ;  with  excessive  scru- 
ple ;  too  scrupulously.  Watts, 

SC'-P^R-STI"TIOL'S-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  superstitious.  Bale. 

SU-P^R-STRAIN',  v.  a.  To  overstrain,  [r.]  Bacon. 

sC-P^R-STRA'TUM,  n.  A  bed,  layer,  or  stratum 
situated  above  another.  Clarke. 

SU-P^R-STRUCT',  v.  a.  [L.  superstruo,  super- 
structus ;  super,  over,  and  struo,  structus.]  To 
construct  or  build  upon  any  thing,     [ii.] 

The  preacher  may  hope  to  superstruct  good  life  upon  such 
a  foundation.  Hammond. 

SU-PER-STRUC'TION,  n.     A  superstructure. 

Not  to  erect  new  superstructiona  upon  an  old  ruin.    Denham. 
SU-PfiR-STRUCT'ING,  n.      The  act  of  one  who 

sup'erstructs.  Hammond. 

SU-P5R-STRUCT'{VE,  a.  [Fr.]  Built  on  some- 
thing else.  Hammond, 

8U-PpR-STRUCT'URE  (-striikt'yui-),  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  Any  structure  built  upon  a  foundation. 

In  some  places,  as  in  Amsterdam,  the  foundation  costs 
more  than  the  superstructure.  Howell. 

2.  Any  thing  built  or  formed  on  something 
else  as  a  foundation  or  basis. 

You  have  added  to  your  natural  endowments  the  sujvr- 
sti-uctures  of  study.  Dryden. 

SU-PER-SUB-STAN'TIAL,  a.  [L.  super,  over, 
above,  and  Eng.  substantial;  It.  supersustan- 
ziale;  Sp.  supersustanrial;  Yr.  supersvhstantiel.] 
More  than  substantial ;  more  than  matter  ;  of  a 
higher  nature  than  matter.  Sir  T.  More. 

SU-PeR-SUBT'LE(-siit'tI),a.  Over-subtle.    Shak. 

SU-PiflR-SUL'PHATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  sulphate  con- 
taining the  greatest  number  of  equivalents  of 
stilphuric  acid  capable  of  combining  with  the 
base  ;  as,  "  Supersulphate  of  potassa."    Henry. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  lo?iff ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t.  short;   A,  ?,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;    FArE,  fAr,  FAsT,  fAlL;    HEIR,  HERi 
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lU-PpR-sOL'PHV-RfiT-TpD,  a.  (Cfiem.)  Noting 
gaseous  bodies  combined  with  two  or  more 
equivalents  of  sulphur;  as,  "  HupersulphurHtcd 
hydrogen."  Henry. 

sO-PgTl-TfiM'PQ-Ri\L,  n.  Something  eternal  or 
immortal.  '  Cudworlh. 

sO-PpR-TgR-RfiNB',  a.  \h.  snperterrenus  \  super, 
over,  and  terra.']     Superterrestrial.  Smart. 

sO-PpR-TeR-Rfia'TRI-AL,  a.  Being  above  the 
earth  or  the  things  of  the  earth.  Smart, 

S(J-P?R-T6n'IC,  f».  {Mus.)  The  second  of  the 
key  or  the  note  next  above  the  key  note.    Moore. 

sO-P5R-TRA(?'I-CAL,  a.  Too  highly  tragical; 
unnecessarily  tragical.  Clarke. 

t  SU-PgR-VA-CA'NP-OOs,  a.  [Tj. superracatietis.] 
Superfluous  ;   needless ;  unnecessary.     Howell. 

t8i;-PpR-VA-CA'Np-OCS-L.Y,  ad.   Needlessly./. 

tsO-PpR-VA-CA'Ng-OyS-NKSS,  n.  Needless- 
ness ;  superfiuousness.  Bailey. 

8U-P?R-VENE',  V.  n,  [L.  svpe^fenio ;  super, 
over,  and  vetiio,  to  come  ;  It.  sopravvenire  ;  Sp, 
aobre^enir.']    \i.  supeuvened  ;  pp.  supeuven- 

INO,  81PEUVENEI).] 

1.  To  come  as  an  extraneous  addition;  to 

be  added  or  joined. 

Such  a  niutuRl  gravitation  can  never  m/perrene  to  matter, 
unleas  iniiireasvd  by  a  divine  power.  IJenllei/. 

2.  To  come  upon  ;  to  happen.  Wright. 

8U-PpR-VE'Nl-ENT,  a.  [L.  stipcrrenio,  supo-ve- 
niens,  to  come  over  or  upon  ;  It.  S^  Sp.  superve- 
niente.'] 

1.  Coming  upon  as  an  extraneous  addition ; 
added  ;  additional ;  superadvenient. 

That  branch  of  belief  was  in  liiin  mjierrenievt  to  Christian 
practice,  and  not  all  Christian  practice  built  on  that. Hcmimoiul. 

2.  Arising  or  coming  afterward.     Blackstone. 

Si;-PeR-VEN'TION,w.  Act  of  supervening.    Hall. 

SU-PgR-VI'^AL,  n.  The  act  of  supervising  ;  su- 
pervision ;  inspection ;  examination. 

A  paper  wherein  he  never  had  the  least  hand,  direction, 
or  su/jerviifal,  nor  the  least  knowledge  of  its  author.       J'ope. 

SU-PgR-VI^E',  V.  a.  [L.  super,  over,  and  video, 
visus,  to  see.]     [i.  supeuvised  ;  pp.  supeevis- 

INO,  SlPKllVISED.] 

1.  To  overlook  ;  to  oversee  ;  to  superintend  ; 
to  inspect. 

I  mj>ervued  the  glass-house. 

2.  t To  read;  to  peruse.  Howell. 

Let  mc  fupei-rii^  the  canzonet.  S/iak. 

fsCr-PpR-Vl^E',  n.    Supervision.  Shak. 

SC-PJE;R-VI"§I0N  (-vizh'nn).  n.  The  act  of  super- 
vizing ;  superintendence ;  inspection. 

Under  the  trust  and  supervmon  of  the  abbots.      Warton. 

SIJ-P5R-Vi'.^OR,  n.     1.  One  who  supervises  ;   an 

overseer ;  an  inspector ;  a  superintendent.  IVatts. 

2.  t  A  spectator ;  a  looker-on.  Shak. 

sO-PgR-Vi'§Q-RV,  a.  Relating  to,  or  having, 
supervision.  Clarke. 

tSU-P^R-VfVE',  I',  rt.  [Jj.  supei-vivo.]  To  out- 
live ;  to  survive  ;  to  live  longer  than. 

What  revolutions  in  nature  will  it  [the  soul]  not  be  able  to 
resist  and  tupervive?  Clarke. 

8U-P?R-VQ-LUTE',  a.  {Bot.)  Plaited  and  convo- 
lute in  the  bud.  Gray. 

SU-P|-NA'TrON,  n.  [L.  supinatio;  siipinus,  su- 
pine ;  sub,  under,  beneath ;  It.  supinazione ;  Sp. 
supinacion  ;  Fr.  stipinution.'] 

1.  The  act  of  lying  or  the  state  of  being  su- 
pine, or  laid  with  the  face  upward. 

In  patholofty.  8U)>ination  means  the  horizontal  position  on 
the  back,  with  the  head  thrown  back,  and  the  lei^s  iind  arms 
extcndwl.  Duiinlimn. 

2.  The  movement  in  which  the  fore-arm  and 
hand  are  carried  outwards,  so  that  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  latter  becomes  superior. />M«(7//*on. 

8U-Pj-NA'TQR,  n.  (Atiat.)  That  which  produces 
supination  ;  —  a  name  given  to  two  muscles  of 
the  forearm.  Diinglison. 

SV-PINE',  o.  [L.  »M/jmw»;  sith,  under,  beneath; 
It.  4;  Sp.  suptno.'] 

1.  Lying  with  the  face  upward  ;  lying  on  the 
back ;  —  opposed  to  prone. 


On  the  hard  earth  the  I.ycian  knocked  his  head. 
And  lay  mpine,  and  forth  the  spirit  fled. 


Drffden. 


2.  Leaning  backward ;  Bloptn^ ;  inclined  ;  — 
spoken  of  localities.    "  Hills  supine."     Ihyden. 

3.  Careless  ;   heedless  ;   negligent ;    listless  ; 

thoughtless  ;  inattentive ;  inert. 

lie  iH-came  pusillanimous  and  luplne,  and  openly  exposed 
to  any  teuiptation.  Hoodicard. 

SO'PfNE,  n.     [L.  supinum  ;  It.  if  Sp,  supiuo  ;  Fr. 

supin.]      {Latin  Gram.)  A  kind  of  verbal  noun 

of  the  fourth  declension  in  the  accusative  or 

the  ablative  singular. 

The  tupine  in  um  is  called  the /brni«r  nipinex  that  in  «  the 
latter  supine,  Amlrtws. 

8U-PINE'Ly,<w/,    1,  With  the  face  upward.  Srott. 
2.  Carelessly  ;  negligently.  Dryden. 

sy-PiNE'N(;ss,  n.  l.  The  state  of  being  supine ; 
supine  posture.  Johnson. 

2.  Drowsiness;  carelessness;  Indolence. 
Considenng  their  Industry  and  our  mipineiten.       Su'ift. 

fSV-PtN'j-TY,  n.  [L.  supinitas.]  Supineness. 
"  A  supinity  or  neglect  of  inquiry."       Broictie. 

t  sOp'PA^E,  n.    What  may  be  supped  ;  pottage. 
For  food  they  had  bread,  for  suppage,  salt.       Jlooker. 

tSf;P-PAL-PA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  suppalpor,  supp'tl- 
patum,  to  wheedle  a  little.]  The  act  of  fondling 
or  wheedling  a  little  ;  enticement.       Bp.  Hall, 

t  SUP-PAR- A-S|-TA'TI0N,  n.  [L,  supparasitor, 
stipparasitatum,  to  flatter  a  little.]  The  act  of 
flattering,  or  paying  servile  court  to.     Bp,  Hall, 

SUP-PAr'A-sIte,  v.  a.  To  flatter  or  fawn  a  little 
like  a  parasite  ;  to  cajole,     [it.]        Dr.  Clarke. 

t  sOP-Pe-DA'Np-ofJS,  a.  [L.  suppedanetim,  a 
footstool ;  sttb,  under,  and  p^-s,  pedis,  a  foot.] 
Placed  or  situated  under  the  feet.     .     Browne. 

t  SlIP-PED'I-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  suppedito,  suppedi- 
tatus.]     To  supply;  to  furnish.  Hammond. 

tSUP-PED-I-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  suppeditatio.]  The 
act  of  suppcditating.  More. 

sCrp'PpR,  n.  [A.  S.  supan,  to  sup.  —  See  Sup.] 
The  evening  repast ;  the  last  meal  of  the  day. 
"  To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper."  Shak. 
Lord's  supper,  {Keel.)  the  ordinance  by  which  is 
commemorated  the  death  of  C'l  ri^it;  the  Chrifitian 
sacrament  of  the  communion  ;  tlie  eucharist.     FAen, 

StfP'ppR,  V.  n.    To  take  supper.         Richardson. 

SOP'PpR-LESS,  a.  Destitute  of,  or  without,  sup- 
per.   "  Going  supperless  to  bed."  Spectator. 

sCrp'PpR-TIME,  n.    The  time  of  eating  supper. 

sOp'PING,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  sups. 
2.  That  which  is  supped,     [r.] 

Taken  in  a  broth  or  thin  nupping,  Holland. 

SUP-PLANT',  V.  a.  [L.  supplanto,  to  trip  up  one's 
heels ;  sub,  under,  and  pUtnta,  the  sole  of  the 
foot ;  It.  supplantare  ;  Sp.  stiplantar ;  Fr.  sup- 
planter.]     [i,  supplanted;  pp,  supplanting, 

SUPPLANTED.] 

1.  To  trip  up,  as  the  heels. 

llis  lefTS  intertwining 
Each  other,  till  supplanted,  down  he  tell.  Milton. 

2.  To  remove  the  prop  or  support  from  under ; 
to  overpower ;  to  force  away.  Sliak. 

3.  To  displace  by  stratagem;   to  remove  or 

turn  out  and  take  the  place  of. 

Private  men  somewhile 
Supplanted  by  fine  falsehood  and  fiiir  guile.        Spenser. 

Sfjp-PLAN-TA'TION,  n.  [It.  supplantazione.] 
The  act  of  supplanting.  Johnson. 

SUP-PLAnt'^R,  n.    One  who  supplants.    South. 

SI;P-PLAnt'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  sup- 
plants; a  displacing  or  turning  out.       Hoadly. 

St/P'PLB  (sQp'pO,  a,  [L.  supplcx;  stib,\\\t,  and 
plico,  to  fold  ;  Fr.  souple,  —  See  Supplicate.] 

1.  Pliant ;  flexible  ;  easily  bent.  Mil/on, 

The  joints  are  more  supple  to  all  feats  of  activity  in  youth 
than  afterwards.  HacaH. 

2.  Yielding;  soft;  not  obstinate ;  compliant; 
humble  ;  submissive ;  suppliant. 

If  punishment  reaches  not  the  mind,  and  makei  not  th» 
will  supple,  it  hardens  the  offender.  Locke. 

3.  Flattering ;  fawniing ;  bending. 

So  svjyi>le  and  insinuating.  Addiscat. 

4.  That  makes  supple. 

Eneh  part,  deprived  of  stipple  government 

8hall  stiff,  and  sUrk,  and  cold  appear,  like  death.    Shak. 

Syn.— See  Flexible. 


sCp'PLE  (aOp'pl),  r.  a.    [i.  bvpplbd;  pp.  tvr- 

PLINO,  8UPPLKD.] 

1.  To  make  soft,  supple,  or  flexible. 

To  supple.  «  carcass,  drench  it  In  water.  ArfMtlmol, 

2,  To  make  compliant,  humble,  or  yielding. 

A  mother  prntiating  till  tht  hmd  bent  her  daughter's  raind. 
and  suppled  her  will.  Lueke. 

sOp'PLE  (aQp'pl),  r.  n.  To  grow  soft  or  pliant. 
"  The  stones  . .  .  suppled  into  softness."  Dryden. 

SfJP'PLE-JAcK.  n,  A  walking-stick  made  of  a 
pliable  vine-stem,  the  produce  of  several  species 
of  tropical  plants.  Simmondt. 

sOp'PLK-UY,  ad.   Softly ;  pliantly.  [r.]  Colgrate. 

Sf;P'PI.e-MKNT,  n.  [L.  stipplementum  \  svppleo, 
to  All-  up ;  sub,  up,  and  pleo,  to  till  ;  It.  supple- 
mento  ;  Sp.  supk-mento  ;   Fr.  iupplrmmt,] 

1.  An  addition  by  which  something  wanting 
is  supplied;  something  added  ;  an  appendix, — 
particularly  any  addition  made  to  any  work  or 
treatise,  to  render  it  more  complete.       Rogers. 

2.  t  Store;  supply.  Chapman. 

3.  {Trigonometry,)  That  which  remaina  after 
subtracting  an  arc  or  an  angle  from  180°. 

Hutton.     Daties. 

sC'P'PLip-MfeNT,  r.  n.    To  stipply  ;  to  add  to;  to 

be  a  supplement  to.  Bayne,     Th,  S.  Curr. 

sCP-PLp-MfeNT'AL,  a.     Stipplementary..   rrior. 

Sapplnnmtal  bill,  (/mic.)  a  bill  filed  in  addition  to 

an  original  bill  in  order  to  supply  some  defect  in  its 

original  frame  or  Btriicture.  Bouvier. 

StJP-PLe-MENT'A-RY,  a,  [It.  supplementare  ;  Fr. 
supplmentaire.]  Added  to  supply  something 
that  is  wanted  ;  additional ;  supplemental. 

Supplementary  ehords,  (Math.)  any  two chordK  drawn 
tliroufih  the  extremities  of  a  diameter  of  an  elli|ise 
or  hyperbola,  and  inlersecting  on  the  curve.  Daries. 
—  Supplrmrntary,  or  rrnrrre,  air,  the  air  of  rexpiration 
that  can  lie  expelled  by  a  forcible  expiration  ;  —  esti- 
mated at  120  cubic  inches.    DungUson. 

SfjP'PLE-NESS  (8iSp'pl-n«8),  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  supple ;  readiness  to  take  any 
form;  pliantness;  flexibility. 

A  compliance  and  suppleness  of  their  wills.         Locke. 

StJP'PLe-TlVE,  fl.  [It.  suppletivo  ;  Tr,  supplctif.] 
Supplying ;  helping ;  assisting.  C.  Butter- 

StJP'PL^-TQ-RV,  a,  [L.  suppleo,  to  fill  up  ;  sub, 
up,  and  pleo,  to  fill ;  It.  suppletorio  ;  Sp.  suple- 
torio.]  Supplying  deficiencies  ;  supplemental. 
Suppletnry  oath,  (Imip,)  an  oath  administered  to  a 
party  himself  in  cases  where  a  fact  has  been  proved 
by  only  one  witness  In  order  to  supply  or  make  up  llie 
necessary  cumplement  of  witnesses,  two  being  alwaya 
required  to  constitute  full  proof.  BmrriU. 

sOP'PLe-TO-RV,  n.  That  which  fills  up  deficien- 
cies.    "They  invent  sw;)jp/<;<o/<V«."   Bp.  Taylor, 

Sl'P-PLI'AL,  n.  The  act  of  supplying;  a  furnish- 
ing; supply,     [r.]  Warburton. 

It  may  be  deemed  a  supplial  of  many  books.        Kichardstm. 

tSlP-PI.I'ANC^,  n.  That  which  is  supplied; 
supply ;  a  supplial.  ShaJc. 

SUP'PLl-ANT,  rt.  [Fr.J  1.  Making  supplication  ; 
supplicating ;  entreating;  beseeching ; precatory. 

The  rich  grow  sujiptiant,  and  the  poor  grow  proud.    Drf<hm, 

2,  Expressing  supplication. 
To  l>ow  and  sue  for  grace  with  suppliant  knee.       Milton, 

sCp'PLI-A.NT,  n.  [Fr.]  A  humble  petitioner; 
one  who  entreats ;  a  supplicant.  Dryden. 

SUP'PLl-AN'T-I,Y,  ad.     In  a  suppliant  manner. 

SCP'PLl-.ANT-NfcSS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  suppliant.  Scott. 

sOP'PI,1-cA\-CY,  n.  A  supplication;  entreaty; 
a  humble  petition,     [n.]  Gordon. 

SOP'PLI-cANT,  a.  [Jj.  supplico,  supplicans,  to 
supplicate.]     Entreating  ;  suppliant.    Bp.  BulL 

sPP'PL|-CANT,  n.     A  suppliant.  Atteibury. 

SOp'PI.I-CJIT.  [Ij., he sttpplicates.]  {Eng.  I'nir.) 
A  request  or  petition.  Mouth,  lier. 

sCp'PLI-CATE,  r.  n.  [L.  stippUco  ;  supplejc,  hum- 
bly begging  or  entreating.  —  The  meaning  of 
supplex  is  probably  derived  from  the  open  palms 
of  the  hand  being  held  up  to  the  otTended  per- 
son, the  root  j»i"r  signifying  "  an  open  surface," 
and  sub,  in  composition,  frequently  meaning 
"  up."  Etig.  Joum.  Educn.  No.  4.5. —  It.  suftpk' 
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care ;  Sp.  suplicar ;  Fr.  supplier^      \i.  suppli- 
cated ;  pp.  SUPPLICATING,  SUPPLICATED.]   To 

seek,  ask,  or  beg  humbly;   to  petition  submis- 
sively ;  to  beseech  ;  to  implore  ;  to  crave. 

A  man  cannot  brook  to  supiilicate  or  beg.  Bacon. 

Syn. —  See  Ask. 

SL'P'PH-CAT-ING,  p.  a.  That  supplicates  or  ex- 
presses supplication  ;  as,  "  A  supplicating  look." 

SUP'PLl-CAT-|NG-Ly,  ad.  In  a  supplicating 
or  entreating  manner  ;  with  supplication. 

SUP-PLJ-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  supplicatio ;  It.  suppli- 
cazione;  Sp.  suplicncion  ;  Fr.  supplication.^ 

1.  The  act  of  supplicating ;  petition  humbly 
delivered ;   entreaty.  Shak. 

2.  A  beseeching  by  prayer ;  petitionary  wor- 
ship.   "  The  rites  of  supplication."   i>tiUing fleet. 

3.  {Roman  Ant.)  A  solemn  thanksgiving  or 
supplication  to  the  gods,  decreed  by  the  senate 
when  a  great  victory  has  been  gained,  or  in 
times  of  public  danger  and  distress.   W.  Smith. 

sCrp'PLI-CA-TOR,  M.  [L.]  One  who  supplicates  ; 
a  supplicant.  Bp.  Hall. 

SUP'PLJ-CA-TO-RY,  a.  [It.  supplicatorio.]  Con- 
taining supplication  ;  petitionary.        Bp.  Hall. 

S&P-PLI-CA' yiT,  n.  {Ij.,  he  has  supplicated.'] 
{Eng.  Law.)  A  writ  iii  the  nature  of  process  at 
the  common  law,  to  find  sureties  of  the  peace 
upon  articles  filed  by  a  party  for  that  purpose. 
[k.]  Burrill. 

snP-PLI'jpR,  n.    One  who  supplies.      Stackhouse. 

SUP-PLY'  (su|)-pli'),  V.  a.  [L.  suppleo  ;  sub,  up, 
and  pleo,  to  fill ;  It.  supplire  ;  Fr.  suppl'cr.']     [i. 

supplied;  pp.  SUPPLYING,  SUPPLIED.] 

1.  To  fill  up  as  any  deficiencies  happen  ;  to 
furnish  with  something  wanted ;  to  make  full, 
complete,  or  free  from  deficiency ;  to  furnish 
with  any  thing  that  is  wanted  ;  to  provide. 

My  lover,  turning  away  several  old  servants,  supplied  me 
with  others  from  his  own  house.  Swift. 

2.  To  give  ;  to  grant ;  to  aftbrd  ;  to  furnish. 

I  wanted  nothing  fortune  could  supply.  Dryden. 

Nearer  care  svpitlies 
Sighs  to  my  breast  and  sorrow  to  my  eyes.  Prior. 

3    To  serve  instead  of;  to  take  the  place  of. 

Burnished  ships  the  banished  sun  mpiilii. 

And  no  light  shines  but  that  by  which  men  die.     Wcdler. 

4.  To  fill ;  as,  "  The  vacancy  was  supplied." 
Syn. —  See  Furnish,  Give,  Provide. 

SUP-PLY',  n.  1.  That  which  is  supplied ;  suffi- 
ciency of  things  for  want;  a  stock  ;  a  fund. 

The  mppJii  of  a  great  city  with  its  various  articles  of  pro- 
vision and  consumption.  ISrunde. 

2.  A  sum  granted  by  a  congress,  parliament,  or 
legislature,  for  defraying  the  current  expenses 
of  a  government.  Brande. 

tSUP-PLy'ANT,a.  Auxiliary  ;  suppletory.  Shak. 

tSyP-PLY'MeNT,  w.     A  supply.  Shak. 

SyP-POBT',  V.  a.  [L.  svppwto;  sub,  under,  from 
below,  and  porta,  to  carry;  It.  sopportare ;  Sp. 
soportar;  Yr.  supporter.]     \i.  supported;  pp. 

8UPP0HTING,  SUPPORTED.] 

1.  1  o  bear  up ;  to  sustain  ;  to  uphold  ;  to  prop. 

The  palace  built  by  Picus.  vast  and  proud, 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood.  Dryden. 

2.  To  receive  or  endure  without  being  over- 
come; to  bear;  to  endure;  to  undergo. 

Btrongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains.  Milton. 

This  fierce  demeanor,  and  his  insolence. 

The  patience  of  a  god  could  not  $upjiort.  Dryden. 

3.  To  keep  from  fainting,  sinking,  declining, 
or  failing;  to  sustain  ;  to  cherish;  to  nourish. 

Support  him  by  the  arm.  Shak. 

With  inward  consolations  recompensed, 
And  oft  supported.  Milton. 

4.  To  furnish  with  the  means  of  living,  as  a 
family ;  to  provide  for  ;  to  maintain  ;  to  supply. 

Costs,  charges,  expenses,  which  the  king's  highness  neces- 
sarily hath  been  compelled  to  support  and  sustain.      Jim-net. 

5.  To  sustain ;  to  maintain  ;  to  have ;  to  hold ; 
as,  "  To  support  a  good  reputation." 

6.  To  be  foundation  for ;  to  confirm  the 
truth  or  reality  of ;  to  make  good  ;  to  prove  to 
be  true ;  to  substantiate  ;  to  verify ;  to  confirm. 

The  question  is  not  whether  a  thing  be  mysterious, —  for 
all  things  are  mysterious,  — but  whether  the  mystery  be  nip- 
ported  by  evidence.  Oilpm. 

7.  To  assist ;  to  aid ;  to  countenance ;  to  help ; 
to  further;  to  forward  ;  to  second. 


>  n.  Support ;  maintenance. 


8.  To  accompany  as  an  assistant ;  to  act  as 
the  aid  or  attendant  of ;  to  attend. 
Syn.  —  See  Bear,  Help,  Hold,  Second. 

SUP-PORT',  n      [Fr.]     1.  The  act  or  the  power 
of  supporting,  sustaining,  or  upholding. 

2.  That  which  bears  up,  sustains,  or  upholds  ; 
any  thing  which  prevents  another  thing  from 
falling,  or  that  keeps  it  in  its  place  ;  that  upon 
which  another  thing  is  placed ;  foundation  ; 
base;  basis;  —  a  pillar;  a  pier. 

3.  Sustenance  ;  maintenance  ;  subsistence  ; 
sustentation  ;  livelihood  ;  living. 

Nor  even  the  defenceless  train 

Of  cUnging  infants  ask  support  in  vain.         Shcnstone. 

4.  An  upholding  or  sustaining  from  sinking, 
declining,  languishing,  or  failing ;  maintenance. 

O,  madness,  to  think  use  of  strongest  wines 

And  strongest  drinks  our  cliici' supjjort  of  liealth  I    Miltott. 

5.  That  which  assists  or  succors  ;  aid  ;  help  ; 
assistance  ;  succor  ;  favor  ;  countenance. 

Points  of  support,  (^Arch.)  the  collected  areas  on  the 
plan  of  the  piers,  walls,  columns,  &c.,  upon  which 
an  edifice  rests,  or  by  whicli  it  is  supported.  Brande. 
—  Right  of  support,  {Law.)  an  easement  which  one 
man,  eitlier  by  contract  or  prescription,  enjoys,  to  rest 
the  joists  or  timbers  of  Ills  liouse  upon  the  wall  of  an 
adjoining  building,  owned  by  anotlier  person.  Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  See  Aid,  Buttress,  Countenance, 
Living,  Pillar,  Staff. 

SUP-PORT'A-BLE,  a.    [Fr.]    1.  That  may  be  sup- 
ported, sustained,  or  upheld. 

2.  That  may  be  borne  or  endured  ;  tolerable. 

I  wish  that  whatever  part  of  misfortunes  they  must  bear 
may  be  rendered  supportable  to  them.  Pope. 

3.  That  may  be  supported,  maintained,  de- 
fended, or  countenanced ;  maintainable. 

SyP-PORT'A-BLE-NESS,  ?».     The   state  of  being 
supportable  or  enduraljle.  Hammojid. 

Syp-PORT'A-BLY,  ad.   In  a  supportable  manner. 
t  SyP-PORT'ANCE, 
t  SUP-POR-TA'TION, 

The  supportation  of  the  king's  expense.  Bacon. 

Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs.  Shak. 

SyP-PORT'5:R,  n.     1.  One  that  supports.     Locke. 

2.  That  which  supports  or  upholds ;  that  upon 
which  any  thing  is  placed ;  prop  ;  support. 

The  sockets  and  supporters  of  flowers  are  figured.    Bacon. 

3.  A  sustainer  ;  a  comforter. 

The  saints  liave  a  companion  and  sujipporter  in  all  their 
miseries.  South. 

4.  One  who  maintains,  helps,  or  defends  ;  an 
aider  ;  a  maintainer  ;  a  defender  ;  an  assister. 

AH  examples  represent  Ingratitude  as  sitting  in  its  throne, 
with  Pride  at  its  right  hand  and  Cruelty  at  its  left  — worthy 
supporters  of  such  a  reigning  impiety.    "  South. 

5.  One  who  accompanies  another,  especially 
on  some  public  occasion,  as  an  aid  or  assistant. 

But  the  fair  lady  being  come  to  the  scaffold,  and  then  made 
to  kneel  down,  and  so  left  by  her  unkind  supporters.  Sidney. 

6.  pi.  (Ship-huilding .)  The  knee-timbers  un- 
der the  cat-heads.  Dana. 

7.  pi.  {Her.)  Figures,  as  of  beasts  or  birds, 
placed  on  each  side  of  a  shield. 

In  modern  English  heraldry,  the  grant  of  supporters  is  lim- 
ited to  sovereigns  and  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  peers  of  the 
realms,  knights  of  the  Bath,  knights  banneret,  baronets  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  to  such  persons  as  receive  them  by  special 
license  from  the  king.  Brande. 

Supporter  of  combustion,  (Chem.)  a  designation  for- 
merly applied  to  o.xygen,  and  afterwards  to  the  elec- 
tro-negative elements  chlorine,  iodine,  &c.,  it  being 
supposed  that  in  every  case  of  combustion  one  of 
these  elements  combines  with  another  called  a  com- 
bustible. Henry. 

tSUP-PORT'FiyL,  rt.  Abounding  with  support; 
that  supports.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

SyP-PORT'L^SS,  a.  Destitute  of  support.  Milton. 

tSyP-PORT'M^NT,  w.     Support.  Wotton. 

SyP-PO^'A-BLE,    a.      That    may    be    supposed. 

Every  one  of  these  things  is  reasonably  supposable.      Seeker. 

SyP-PO§'AL,  n.     Supposition,     [r.]  Shak. 

Syp-PO^E'  (sup-p5z'),  V.  a.  [L.  suppono,  svppos- 
itus  ;  sub,  under,  and  pono,  positiis ;  It.  supporre ; 
Sp.  suponer  ;  Fr.  supposer.]    [i.  supposed  ;  pp. 

SUPPOSING,  supposed.] 

1.  To  lay  down  without  proof  as  a  foundation 
of  an  argument,  or  in  order  to  infer  conse- 
quences ;  to  advance  by  way  of  argument  or 
illustration,  without  maintaining  the  truth  of 
the  position  ;  to  assume  hypothetically. 

Where  we  meet  with  all  the  indications  and  evidences  of 
inch  a  thing  as  the  thing  is  capable  of,  supposinq  it  to  be  true, 
it  must  needs  be  very  irrational  to  make  any  doubt.   H'ilkius. 


2.  To  believe  without  examination;  to  im- 
agine; to  consider;  to  presume;  to  conceive; 
to  apprehend  ;  to  deem  ;  to  think. 

Supposing  it  to  be  true.  Wilkins, 

3.  To  require  as  previous  or  as  having  existed. 

This  supposeth  something  without  evident  ground.  Hale. 
One  fiilsehood  always  supposes  another.  Female  Quixote. 

4.  t  To  put  as  one  thing  fraudulently  in  the 
place  of  another.  Female  Quixote. 

Syn.  — See  Apprehend,  Think. 
syP-PO§E',  V.  n.     To  think  ;  to  imagine. 

For  these  are  not  drunken,  as  ye  supimse.       Acts  ii.  15. 

tSyP-PO§E',  w.     Supposition;  hypothesis. 

We  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far,  that  after  seven  years' 
siege,  yet  Iroy  walls  stand.  Sliak. 

SyP-P6§EI>'  (sup-pozd'),  p.  a.  Assumed  to  be 
true  ;  imagined  ;  believed. 

Supposed  bass,  (^Mus.)  any  bass  note  of  a  different 
literal  denomination  from  that  of  the  accompanying 
chord.  Moore. 

SyP-P6§'jpR,  n.     One  who  supposes.  Shak. 

SUP-PO-SI"TION  (siip-po-zTsh'un),  n.  [L.  suppo- 
sitio  ;  It.  supposizione ;  Fr.  supposition.] 

1.  The  act  of  supposing  ;  the  act  of  laying 
down  without  proof  as  a  foundation  for  inferring 
consequences ;  an  admitting  without  proof;  the 
act  of  assuming  hypothetically. 

2.  Position  assumed  hypothetically,  not  pos- 
itively ;  hypothesis. 

This  is  only  an  infallibility  upon  siqiposition,  that  if  a  thing 
be  true,  it  is  impossible  to  be  false.  Tillotson. 

3.  Imagination  ;  belief  without  examination  ; 
surmise  ;  conjecture  ;  guess.  lioget. 

4.  {Mus.)  The  use  of  two  successive  notes  of 
equal  value  as  to  time,  one  of  which  being  a 
discord,  supposes  the  other  a  concord.  Bratule. 

Syn.  — See  Conjecture. 

SUP-PO-§I"TION-AL  (siip-po-zish'un-9l),  a.  Im- 
plying supposition ;  hypothetical.  South. 

SyP-P6§-I-TI"TIOyS  (-ttsh'ns),  a.  [L.  supposi. 
titius;  suppono,  suppositus,' to  put  or  place  un- 
der, to  substitute  ;  sub,  under,  and  jwno,  to 
place  ;  It.  suppositizio ;  Sp.  supositicio.]  Put 
by  a  trick  into  the  place  or  character  belonging 
to  another ;  spurious ;  counterfeit ;  not  genu- 
ine;—  seldom  used  in  the  sense  of  supposed. 

The  reputed  child  must  have  been  . . .  supjmsititious.  Addison. 
The  supposititious  pieces  ascribed  to  Athanasius.  Waterland. 

Syn.  —  See  Spurious. 

SyP-P6§-I-Ti"TIOyS-Ly  (-tish'us-le),  ad.  In  a 
supposititious  manner."  '  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

SyP-P6§-l-TI"TIOyS-NESS  (-tish'us-),  n.  The 
state  of  being  supposititious.         '         Johnson. 

SUP-P6§'I-TlVE,rt.  \lt.  suppositiro.]  Expressing 
or  implying  a  supposition ;  including  a  suppo- 
sition ;  supposed.  ChilUngiooHh. 

By  a  mppositive  intimation  and  by  an  express  prediction. 

J'earson. 

SyP-PO§'l-TIVE,  n.  That  which,  or  a  word  which, 
notes  or  implies  supposition,  as  if.         Harris. 

SyP-Pd§'|-TlVE-LY,  ad.  With  or  upon  supposi- 
tion. Hammond. 

SyP-PO§'I-TO-RY,  n.  [L.  suppositorius,  that  is 
placed  underneath;  It.  suppositorio ;  Sp.  supo- 
sitorio ;  Fr.  suppositoire.]  {Med.)  Any  solid 
medicine  in  the  form  of  a  ccne  or  cylinder,  in- 
tended to  be  introduced  into  the  rectum,  either 
to  favor  intestinal  evacuations,  or  to  act  as  an 
anodyne.  Dunglison, 

fSyP-PO^'URE,  n.    Supposition.  Hudibras. 

syP-PRESS',  V.  a.  [L.  suppnmo,  suppressus ;  sub, 
under,  and  premo,  pressits,  to  press ;  It.  sup- 
primere ;  Sp.  supritnir ;  Fr.  supprimer.]  \i. 
suppressed  ;  pp.  suppressing,  suppressed.] 

1.  To  overpower  and  crush  ;  to  overwhelm  ; 
to  subdue  ;  to  put  down  ;  to  repress  ;  to  destroy. 

Every  rebellion,  when  it  is  stippressed,  doth  make  the  sub- 
ject weaker  and  the  prince  stronger.  Danes. 

2.  To  hold  or  keep  back  ;  to  put  a  stop  to  ; 
to  check  ;  to  detain  ;  to  restrain. 

Well  didst  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  thy  voice.        ShaJc. 

3.  To  keep  down  or  out  of  sight;  to  keep 
secret  or  to  one's  self ;  to  restrain  from  dis- 
closure ;  to  conceal  ;  not  to  tell  or  reveal. 

Things  not  revealed,  which  the  invisible  King, 

Only  omniscient,  hath  suppressed  in  night.  Milton. 
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8VP-PKfi8SED'  (-prist'),  p.  a.  Crushed  or  over- 
whelmed :  —  checked  ;  stopped  ;  concealed. 

Bl'P-PKKS'SION  (nyi>-|)ruMli'uii),  ».  [L.  aiippre.tsioi 
It.  mtppri'sstone;  Sit.snpresion;  Fr.  aiipprcSHiun.] 

1.  Ihc  act  of  sMpi)russing  or  destroying. 

The  »Mw(r«ai.«(o«  of  idolatry  in  tlic  Koiiian  Kmpirv.  lipJ/onlev^ 

2.  A  holding  or  keeping  back  ;  a  detention. 

Taken  la  inuuhnsnn  hazelnut,  itaUiendeth  tlie  m/i/n-nuiott 
or  ditticnity  ol'  avoiding  urine.  Ilolland. 

3.  A  keeping  back,  secret,  or  concealed  ;  pre- 
vention of  pnblication  ;  concealment. 

You  may  depend  upon  a  tuppremon  of  these  verses.      Pope. 

4.  (Gram.  &  llhet.)  Omission,  as  of  a  word 
or  words,  or  of  a  letter  or  letters.  Brande. 

8UP-PR£8S'|VE,  a.  Tending  to  suppress;  con- 
cealing; suppressing.  Seward, 

SyP-PRfiSS'QR,  n.     [L.]     One  who  suppresses. 

SUP'Py-RATE,  V,  n.  [L.  suppuro,  suppuratum  ; 
sitb,  under,  and  pus,  puris,  pus  ;  It.  suppurare  ; 
Sp.  supurar;  Fr.  suppurer.]  \i.  SL'PI'UU.vtkd  ; 
pp.  SI  Pi'LKATiNG,  SLPi'LUATEU.]  To  gather 
or  generate  pus  or  matter,  as  a  sore.       Martin. 

8UP'P(,:-RATE,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  form  matter  or 
pus,  as  a  sore.      •  Wiseman. 

8Cp-PII-R.\'TION,  n.  [L.  suppuratio  ;  It.  suppu- 
razione  ;  Sp.  stipuracion ;  i  r.  suppuration.'] 

1.  Formation  or  secretion  of  pus  ;  —  a  fre- 
quent termination  of  inflammation  liable  to 
occur  in  almost  all  the  tissues.  Dunglison. 

2.  Purulent  matter  ;  pus.  South. 

8UP'Py-RA-TlVE,  a.  [It.  suppurativa;  Sp,  su- 
ptiratiro  ;  Fr.  suppxiratif.']  Tending  to,  or  pro- 
moting, suppuration.  Phillips. 

StJP'Pi;-RA-T|VE,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  that 
promotes  or  facilitates  suppuration.     Wiseman. 

+  SDP'PU-T.^TE,  v.  a.  [L.  supputo,  supputatus.] 
To  reckon  ;  to  compute ;  to  suppute.         Wood. 

SCP-PU-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  siipputatio  ;  supputo,  to 
compute  ;  It.  supputazione ;  Fr.  supputation.] 
A  reckoning ;  a  computation,     [u.]         Holder. 

All  the  supputatioiis  of  time.  We»t. 

t  SIJP-PUTE',  V.  a.  [L.  supputo.]  To  reckon  ;  to 
calculate  ;  to  compute.  Drayton. 

SU'PR^.  [L.]  A  Latin  preposition,  being  an- 
other form  of  super,  signifying  above  or  be- 
fore ;  —  used  in  composition. 

SU-PR.\-AX'|L-L.\-RY,  a.  (Bo<.)  Growing  above 
the  axil,  as  certain  buds.  Balfour. 

SU-PRA-C!L'|-.A-RY,  rt.  [L.  supra,  above,  and 
cilium,  an  eyebrow.]  Above  the  eyebrow.  Wright. 

SU-PR.\-CRe-TA'CEOUS  (-alius,  66),  a.  [L.  supra, 
above,  and  Crete,  chalk.]  {Gcol.)  Notmg  strata 
superior  in  position  to  the  chalk ;  tertiary.  Lyell. 

SU-PRA-L.\P-SA'Rl-.AN,  n.  [L.  supra,  above, 
and  tabor,  lapsus,  to  fall.]  (Theol.)  One  of  the 
more  rigid  class  of  Calvinists,  who  hold  that  the 
fall  of  Adam  and  all  its  consequences  were 
predestinated  by  God  from  all  eternity,  and 
that  our  first  parents  had  no  liberty  in  the  be- 
ginning ;  —  opposed  to  Sublapsarian  or  Infra- 
lapsarian.  —  See  Sublaps.vki.vn.  Buriuit. 

SU-PRA-LAP-SA'Rl-AN,  o.  {Tlieol.)  Pertaining 
to  Suprafapsarianism.  Johnson. 

8U-PRA-LAP-SA'R|-AN-I§M,  n.  The  doctrine  or 
system  of  the  Supralapsarians.        Mackintosh. 

sQ-PRA-LAp'SA-RY,  o.  Supralapsarian.  Johnson. 

sO-PRA-LAp'SA-RY,  n.  (Theol.)  A  Supralap- 
sarian. '  Chambers. 

S0-PRA-MU\'DANE.  a.  [L.  supra,  above,  and 
mundanus,  mundane.]  Above  the  world.  "  ^>m- 
pramundane  mansions."  Seward. 

8fj-PR.\-NAT'V-RAL-I:^\I,  n.  The  doctrine  that 
in  nature  there  are  more  than  physical  causes 
in  operation,  and  that  in  religion  we  have  the 
guidance,  not  merely  of  reason,  but  of  revela- 
tion ;  supcrnaturalism  ;  —  opposed  to  natural- 
ism and  to  rationalism.  Fleming. 

80-PRA-nAt'U-RAL-IsT,  n.  A  believer  in  supra- 
naturalism  ;  a  supernaturalist.  Brande. 

sQ-PRA-NAT-I-RAL-1s'TIC,  a.  Pertaining  to 
supranaturalism ;  supernaturalistic.        P.  Cyc. 


8U-PR,A-5R'B|-TAr,,  a.  Above  the  orbit  of  the 
eye  ;  8upraorl)itar.  Smart. 

8n-PR.\-0R'Ill-T.\R,  rt.  {Anat.)  Situated  above 
the  orbit  of  the  eye.  Dunglison. 

SLT-PRA-PRO'TeST,  n.  {Law.)  An  acceptance 
of  a  bill  by  a  third  person,  after  protest  for  non- 
acceptance  by  the  drawee.  Burrill. 

SU-PR.\-PIJ'BI-AN,  a.  {Anat.)  Situated  above 
the  pubis.        '  Dunglison. 

aU-PRA-RE'NAL,  rt.  [L.  supra,  above,  and  re7ies, 
the  kidneys.]  {Anat.)  Situated  above  the  kid- 
ney. Dunglison. 

8iJ-PRA-SCAP'V-LAR.       i  „.     (^Anat.)    Situated 

SU-PRA-SCAp'V-LA-RY,  )  above  the  scapula  or 

shoulder-blade.  Dunglison. 

SU-PRA-SPI'NAL,  a.  {Anat.)  Situated  above  the 
spine.  Dunglison. 

tSU-PRA-Vl"§IQN,  n.  Supervision.  Bp.  Taylor. 
tSU-PRA-Vl'^QR,  M.  A  supervisor.  Bp.  Taylor. 
SU-PRA-VUL,'G.AR,  a.   Above  the  vulgar.  Collier. 

Sl'-PREM'A-CY,  n.  j[L.  supremitas ;  It.  suprema- 
zia ;  Sp.  supnmacia.]  The  state  of  being  su- 
preme ;  highest  place,  authority,  or  power. 

Aifecting  the  supremacy  of  heaven.  Draijlon. 

Abhorring  the  ntpremacy  of  man.  Diyden. 

Oath  of  supremacy,  an  oath  by  which  the  King  of 
England's  supremacy,  in  religious  affairs,  is  acknowl- 
edged, and  llie  supremacy  of  the  pofie  denied.  Brande. 

SU-PRE.VIE',  a.  [L.  su})remus  ;  supra,  above;  It. 
<Sf  Sp.  supremo  ;  Fr.  supreme.] 

1.  Highest  in  quality,  dignity,  authority,  or 
power ;  most  elevated  or  exalted  in  rank,  sta- 
tion, or  degree ;  prei'minent ;  greatest. 

Three  centiiries  he  [the  oak)  grows, and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  tlirec  more  decays.  JMyclen. 

Yet  above  all  his  luxury  supreme. 

And  his  chief  glory,  was  the  gospel  theme.      Cotcper. 

2.  {Bot.)  Situated  at  the  summit.      Balfour. 

sy-PREME'LY,  ad.    In  the  highest  degree.  Pope. 

Si/R.  [Fr.]  A  prefix  from  the  French,  contracted 
from  L.  super,  supra,  or  sursum,  and  signifying, 
in  composition,  upon,  or  over  and  above. 

sO-RA-dAN'Nj,  n.  A  wood  obtained  about  the 
Demerary  river  in  South  America ;  — much  used 
for  timbers,  rails,  &c.  Simmonds. 

tSUR-AD-Dl"TION,  n.  Something  added  to  the 
name.     "'Y\\e  suraddition'Leona.ins."        Shak. 

S0'R.\L,  rt.  [L.  «^m,  the  calf  of  the  leg.]  Per- 
taining to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Wisefnan. 

tsC'RANCE  (shd'r^ns),  n.     Assurance.        Shak. 

SiJR'BASE,  n.  {Arch.)  A  cornice,  or  series  of 
mouldings  above  a  pedestal  or  stcreobate.  Britt. 

SiJR'B,\SED  (siir'hast),  rt.  Having  a  surbase,  or  a 
moulding  above  the  base ;  —  a  term  applied  to 
an  arch,  vault,  or  cupola,  the  curve  of  which  is 
struck  from  centres  placed  chiefly  below  its 
base.  Britton. 

SVR-BASE'M(:nt,  n.  {Arch.)  The  trait  of  an 
arch  or  vault  which  describes  a  portion  of  an 
ellipse.  Elmes. 

t  SI  R-BATE',  V.  rt.  [Fr.  soid>aUre.]  To  bruise  or 
weary  with  travel,  as  the  feet. 

How  be  the  pope's  cardinal's  feet  turbated,  in  gn^ng  bare- 
foot to  preach  the  gospel  ?  Dr.  yulke. 

tSlR-BEAT',  r.  rt.    To  surbate.  Bp.  Hall. 

STR-BED',  r.  rt.  To  set  edgewise,  as  a  stone;  to 
set  in  a  different  position  from  that  which  it  had 
in  the  quarry.  Wright. 

tsyR-BET',/>.     Surbated;  bruised.  Spenser. 

SIR-CEAS'ANCE,  n.     Surcease,     [r.]      Wotton, 

t  Sl'R-CEASE'  (syr-sSs'),  r,  n.  [Fr.  sur,  over,  and 
cesser,  to  cease.]  [i.  siucea8ED  ;  pp.  SVRCEAS- 
INO,  suncEASED.]  To  be  at,  or  come  to,  an  end; 
to  cease  finally  or  emphatically. 

As  he  mrrenteil  not  to  perpetuate  enormous  and  inordinate 
crimes  he  was  therefore  cost  into  the  to^er.  State  Trialt. 

Instead  of  praving  them  mrceaee. 
They  did  muc)i  more  their  cruelty  increase.        Siietuer. 

t  SyR-OEASE',  V.  a.  To  stop  entirely  ;  to  put  a 
complete  end  to  ;  to  cause  to  cease  finally. 

Abrogating  or  surceasing  the  judiciary  power.         Temple. 

SyR-CE.\SE',  M.   Complete  cessation.  lB,.]IIooker. 

Vainly  I  had  unught  to  borrow 

From  my  iKwks  surcease  of  sorrow.  Poe. 


SyR-CIIAR^E',  V.  a.     [¥t.  turcharger.]     [»,  •ir« 

CKAKOKD;  pp.  HlKCIIAKCil.NO,  HIKCMAUOED.] 

1.  To  overload  ;  to  overburden. 
Your  head  recllurd,  oj  hiding  grirf  from  rjew, 

Ltrofips  like  a  rose  sun/iarfftil  with  niurning MW.  Drgdr% 

2.  {Law. )  To  put  more  beaHts  upon,  aa a  com- 
mon, than  one  has  u  right  to  do.        Blackatotu. 

8yR-C'll.\R^JE',  n.  [Fr.]  1.  An  excessive  charge, 
load,  or  burden,  more  than  can  well  be  borne. 

A  surcharge  of  one  niadneu  upon  another.        L' Ustnatge. 

2.  {Laic.)  The  putting  by  a  commoner  of 
more  beasts  on  the  common  than  be  has  a  right 
to  :  —  the  showing  an  omission  in  an  account,  for 
which  credit  ought  to  have  been  given.  BurrilL 

SyR-CHAR^J'gR,  n.  One  who  surcharges.  Johnson, 

SCR'CIN-GLE  (sUr'slng-gl),  n.  [Fr.  ntr,  upon,  and 
L.  cingulum,  a  belt.] 

1.  A  girth,  girt,  or  girdle,  for  binding  a  bur- 
den, blanket,  &c.,  as  on  a  horse.  Johnson. 

2.  {Eccl.)  The  belt  by  which  the  cassock  is 
fastened  round  the  waist.  Hook. 

8yR-ClN'GLED  (syr-slng'gld),  a.     Girt.    Bp.  Hail 

SUR'CLE,  »».  [h.  stirculus.]  A  shoot ;  a  twig ;  a 
sucker.     "  Boughs  and  surctes."    [k.]    Broume, 

SUR'COAT  (sUr'kst),  n.  [Fr.  turcot;  sur,  over, 
and  cotte,  coat.] 

1.  Any  garment  worn  over  defensive  armor ; 
—  generally  applied,  however,  to  the  long  and 
flowing  drapery  of  knights  anterior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  plate  armor.  FairhoU. 

2.  A  short  robe,  worn  over  the  long  robe  or 
tlmic,  terminating  a  little  below  the  knee,  form- 
ing part  of  the  costume  of  ladies  at  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century.  FairhoU. 

tSiJR'CREW,  n.     An  additional  crew.        Wotton. 

tSUR'cy-DANT,  a.  rSee  SiRQiEDRY.]  Over- 
weening  ;  arrogant ;  haughty  ;  proud.    Skelton. 

tSUR'CV-LATE,r.rt.  {L.surculo,surculatus.]  To 
cut  off  young  shoots  from  ;  to  prune.   Cockeram. 

tSUR-Cy-LA'TlQN,  n.     Pruning.  Brotcne. 

SiJR-Cy-LOSE',  rt.  [L.  surculus,  a  young  shoot, 
a  sprout.]  {hot.)  Producing  suckers,  or  shoots 
resembling  suckers.  Gray. 

SUR  I),  a.     [L.  surdus  ;  It.  A  Sp.  surdo  ;  Fr.  sourd.] 

1.  t  Hard  of  hearing,  or  unable  to  hear ;  deaf. 

A  surd  and  eaj-less  generation  of  men.  Brxtume. 

2.  t Insensate;  inanimate. 

Surd  and  senseless  herb*.  HolUad. 

3.  Unheard  ;  not  perceived  by  the  ear. 

Those  surd  modes  of  articulation  [consonants].     Kenrick- 

4.  {Math.)  Notinp  a  quantity  which  cannot 
be  expressed  by  rational  numbers  ;  irrational ; 
incommensurable.  Davits  if  Peek. 

SiJRD,  n.  {Math.)  An  indicated  root  of  an  im- 
perfect power  of  the  degree  indicated,  as  the 
square  root  of  2.  Davies  if  Peck. 

t  SUR'D|-NY,  n.    A  sardine.  Beau.  ^  FL 

tSURD'I-TY,n.  \1,.  surditaa.]  Deafness.    Blount. 

SURD'-NOM-BP R,  n.  {Math.)  A  number  incom- 
mensurate with  unity  ;  a  surd.  Johnson. 

II  sORE  (shiJr)  [shir,  S.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  shar,  W. 
P.  J.  A'.],  a.  [L.  securus ;  sine,  without,  and 
cura,  care  ;  It.  sicuro,  stiro  ;  Sp.  seguro  ;  Nor 
Fr.  seiir ;  Fr.  sur.  —  W.  sicr,] 

1.  Free  from  doubt ;  infallible  ;  unfailing. 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  rare.  Ps.  xlx.  J. 

2.  Not  liable  to  failure  or  change ;  firm  ;  safe ; 
stable  ;  secure  ;  steady  ;  trustworthy. 

Thou  stand'st  more  sure  than  I  could  do.  Skat. 

I  wish  your  horses  swift  and  sure  of  foot.  Shak. 

3.  Certainly  knowing ;  firmlv  believing  or 
thinking;  fully  convinced;  confident;  certain. 

Him  he  knew  well,  and  guessed  that  it  was  she; 

But,  being  niaske<l,  he  was  not  svrr  of  it.  Sliak. 

Be  silent  always  when  you  doubt  your  sense. 
And  S|X-ak,  though  rtrrr,  with  seeming  diffidence.      Papa. 

4.  t  Affianced  ;  betrothed. 

The  king  was  sure  to  dome  Elizalwth  Lucy.    Sir  T.  More, 
Tn  Ae  sHrr,  certainly.     [Colloqiiial.]     ,^ttfrbury, — 
To  make  sure,  tn  secure.     ''  lie  bade  me  make  run  oi 
the  l>ear,  before  I  ■.  II  his  skin."     L^Kjtrange, 

Syn.  —  Thiit  '\»  sure  which  result:*  from  the  lawb 
of  nature  ;  that  Is  certain  which  rcHUlls  from  the 
inferences  of  reason.    We  are  «iire  of  what  we  are 
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eonvinced  will  happen,  and  ctrtmn  of  what  we  are 
satisfied  is  true  ;  —  sure  of  a  fact,  certain  of  a  theory. 
—  See  Certain. 

(I  SiJRE  (shur),  ad.     Certainly  ;  surely. 

Sure^  upon  the  whole,  a  bad  author  deserves  better  usage 
than  a  bad  critic.  J'ojje. 

II  SURE'FOOT-gD  (shiir'far-ed),  a.  Treadint? firm- 
ly or  securely  ;  not  stumbling.  Herbert. 

II  sOrE'LY  (shur'le),  ad.  1.  Certainly;  undoubted- 
ly ;  without  doubt ;  assuredly. 

He  thnt  created  somctliing  out  of  nothing,  surely  can  raise 
great  tilings  out  of  small.  South. 

2.  Safely ;  firmly.  '*  Swell/  bound."  Spenser. 

II  t  sOre'MPNT,  n.     Surety.  Chaticer. 

IIsOrE'N^SS  (shiir'nes),  n.  The  state  of  beinjr 
sure  ;  certainty  ;  indubitableuess.  Cowley. 

II  sOre'TY  (shur'te),  n.     [Fr.  surete.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  sure  ;  security  ;  safet)'. 

They  were  fain  to  resort  to  their  ships  for  surety.    Fabyan. 

2.  Certainty ;  indubitableness. 

Know  of  a  s«)'e/// that  tliy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger.  Ge;i.xv. 

3.  Foundation  of  stability  ;  support. 

Weourstnte 
Hold,  as  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds; 
On  other  surety  none.  Milton. 

4.  Evidence  ;  ratification  ;  confirmation. 

She  called  the  saints  to  surety 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself.  Shak. 

5.  Security  against  loss  or  damage. 

There  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousand  more,  in  surety  of  the  which 
One  part  of  Aquitaine  is  bound  to  us.  Shak. 

6.  {Lair.)  One  who  is  bound  for  another  who 
is  primarily  liable,  and  who  is  called  the  pritici- 
pal.  Burrill. 

as-"  Thesjireti/ diflters  from  bail  in  this,  that  the 
latter  actually  has,  or  is  by  law  presumed  to  have, 
the  custody  of  his  principal,  while  the  former  has  no 
control  over  him.  The  bail  may  surrender  his  prin- 
cipal in  discharge  of  liis  obligation  ;  the  surety  cannot 
be  discharged  by  such  surrender.''    Bouuier. 

II  tSURE'TY  (shiir'te),  y.  a.  To  be  surety  or  se- 
curity for.     "  We'll  surety  him."  Shak. 

II  StmE'TY-SHIP  (8hur't?-ship),  n.  The  liability 
or  the  contract  of  a  surety.  BtirriU. 

SiJRF,  n.  [Old  Fr.  surjht,  the  rising  of  billow 
upon  billow.] 

1.  The  swell  of  the  sea  breaking  against 
rocks,  or  shallows,  or  on  the  shore  ;  breakers. 

The  wind  blew  so  strong  upon  the  shore,  and  occasioned 
such  a  surf,  that  it  was  impossiblu  for  the  boat  to  land.  Anmn. 
Ijight  as  the  foaming  surf 
Which  the  wind  severs  from  the  broken  wave.      Vowper. 

2.  Bottom  or  conduit  of  a  drain.     [Local.] 

Wright. 
SiJR'FACE  (sUr'fjis),  n.     [Fr.  surface     stcr,  upon, 
and yoce,  face] 

1.  The  exterior  part  of  a  body  ;  the  outer 
face  ;  the  outside  ;  a  superficies. 

The  aged  earth,  aghast, . .  . 
Shall  from  the  centre  to  the  surface  shake.  Hilton. 

Beneath  the  smiling  surface  of  the  deep.  Vowjier. 

2.  {Geom.)  Magnitude  which  has  length  and 
breadth  without  thickness ;  superficies.  Davies. 

3.  The  first  show  or  appearance. 

Such  characters  as  have  nothing  but  external  accomplish- 
ments to  recommend  them  may,  indeed,  be  greatly  admired 
and  approved  by  vain  and  wcafe  understandings,  which  pen- 
etrate no  deeper  than  the  surface.  Knox. 

4.  {FoH.)  That  part  of  the  side  which  is  ter- 
minated by  the  flank  prolonged,  and  the  angle 
of  the  nearest  bastion.  Mil.  Ency. 

Syn. —  S«r/uce  is  the  common  popular  term  for  tlie 
out.-iide  of  any  thing  ;  superficies,  a  scientific  term.  A 
surface  is  even  or  uneven,  smooth  or  rouch  ;  but  the 
superficies  of  the  mathematician  is  always  conceived 
to  be  perfectly  smootti. 

SiJR'FACE,  V.  a.  1.  To  give  surface  to.  Clarke. 
2.  To  work  for  gold  in  the  top  soil  of.     Clarke. 

SURF'-BOaT,  n.  A  boat  constructed  to  ride  or 
go  safely  in  surf.  Holt. 

SiJRF'-DtrCK,  n.      (Ornith.) 

A   species   of   duck   which 

frequents   the   surf;    Anas 

pnrspicillata  of  Linnreus,  or 

Oidemia     j^r.spiri llaia  ;  — 

called  also  surf-scotpr,  and 
^    black-duck.  Yarrell. 

The  surf-rliirk  floats  buoyantly 
among  the  raging  billows.  Audulmn. 


SiJR'FElT  (sUr'fjt),  v.  a.  [It,  sopraffare,  to  over- 
do ;  sopra,  over,  and  fare,  to  do  ;  Fr.  surfaire, 
surfait.]  \i.  sikfeited  ; pp.  surfeited,  sur- 
feited.] To  feed  to  satiety  and  sickness  j  to 
overcharge  with  food  ;  to  cloy  ;  to  satiate. 

Not  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Providence  wiicn  they  are 
tnercifully  placed  bef':re  us,  but  to  refuse  them  witli  sullen 
insensibifity.is  probably  no  less  displeasing  to  our  Benefactor 
than  to  su7feit  and  injure  ourselves  by  excessive  indulgence. 

A'rtox. 

SiJR'FEJT  (sur'f  it),  v.  n.  To  be  fed  to  satiety  and 
sickness  ;  to  be  surfeited. 

A  grown  person,  surfeitinfi  with  honey,  no  sooner  hears 
the  name  of  it  but  his  tancy  immediately  carries  sickness  and 
qualms  to  his  stomach.  Locke. 

SUR'FEJT  (sUr'f  it),  n.  1.  Too  much  food  or  drink 
taken  at  once  ;  excess  of  food  or  drink. 

If  the  same  headache  come  by  occasion  of  drunkenness  or 
a  surfeit  of  wine,  tliey  would  be  applied  with  viimgar. Holland. 
A  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 
The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings.         Sluik. 

2.  The  feeling  of  satiety,  disgust,  or  pain,  oc- 
casioned by  overloading  the  stomach. 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  I 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose; 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute. 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.  Hilton. 

SUR'FEIT-pR  (sur'f  iter),  n.  One  who  surfeits;  a 
glutton.     "  This  amorous  surfeiter."  Shak. 

SUR'FEIT-iNC,  M.     Act  of  feeding  to  excess. 

SlJR'FElT-WA'TgR,  n.  Water  for  the  cure  of 
surfeits.  Locke. 

t  SiJR'F^L,  V.  a.  To  wash  with  mercurial  or  sul- 
phur-water. Ford. 

t  SUR'FLEW,  n.  The  handle  of  a  spear.     Fulkr. 

t  SUR'FOOT  (-fat),  a.  Lame  ;  tired  of  foot ;  fa- 
tigued with  travel.  Barnaby's  Itin. 

SUR^E,  n.  [L.  stirgo,  contracted  from  siirriqo,  to 
rise  ;  sub,  under,  and  reyo,  to  direct,  to  rule.] 

1.  A  large  rolling  wave  or  billow  ;  a  breaker. 
He  flies  aloft,  and,  with  impetuous  roar. 

Pursues  the  foaming  surges  to  the  shore.  Dryden. 

Meantime  the  mountain  billows  to  the  clouds 
In  dreadful  tumult  swelled,  surge  above  rurge 
Burst  into  chaos  with  tremendous  roar.  Thomson. 

2.  {Ship-building.)  The  tapering  part  in  front 
of  the  whelps,  between  the  chocks  of  a  capstan, 
whereon  the  messenger  may  surge.         Wright. 

Syn.  —  See  Wave. 

SUR(?E,  V.  n.     U.  SURGED  ;  pp.  SURGING,  SURGED.] 

1.  To  swell ;  to  rise  high. 

Or  surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock, 

Thougli  all  to  shivers  dashed,  the  assault  renew.  Milton. 

2    {Xaut.)  To  slip  back,  as  a  cable.    Wright. 

SiJR^E,  I',  a.  (Naut.)  To  slack  up  suddenly,  as 
a  rope  or  a  cable,  where  it  renders  round  a  pin, 
or  round  the  windlass  or  capstan.  Dana. 

SiJR^E'FUL,  a.  Full  of  surges  ;  billowy.  Drayton. 

SUR(?E'LesS,  a.  Without  surges.    Mir.  for  Mag. 

SiJR'^EOIV  (sur'jun),  n.  [Old  Fr.  surgien,  a  con- 
traction of  chirurgeon.  —  See  CHiiiURGEON.] 
One  who  practises  surgery.  Dunglison. 

Syn.  —  See  Physician. 

SUR'^EON-A-FOTH'e-CA-RY.M.  One  who  unites 
the  practice  of  surgery  with"  that  of  the  apothe- 
cary ;  a  general  practitioner.  Dunglison. 

SUR'(?EON-CY,  n.  The  office  of  surgeon  in  the 
army  or  thenavy.  Gent.  Mag. 

SiJR'QEQN-DfiN'TlST,  n.  A  dentist,  or  a  dental 
surgeon.  Dunglison. 

tSiJR'^EON-RY  (sur'jun-re),M.    Surgery.  Bailey. 

SUR'(?pR-Y,  n.  1.  That  part  of  the  healing  art 
which  relates  to  external  diseases  and  their 
treatment,  especially  to  the  manual  operations 
adopted  for  their  cure ;  the  business  or  profes- 
sion of  a  surgeon.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  office  or  shop  of  a  surgeon.   Dunglison. 

SiJR'^I-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  surgery;  chirur- 
gical.     "  Surgical  anatomy."  Dunglison. 

SUR(?'lNG,p.  a.  That  surges;  rolling,  as  a  bil- 
low.    "The  SMrfjrmy  air."  Thomson. 

SiJR'^Y,  a.     Full  of  surges  ;  rising  in  billows. 

This  toilsome  voyage  o'er  the  surgy  main.  Pope, 

SU'RI-CATE,  w.  (Zo'l.)  A  carnivorous  mamtnal 
allied  to  the  civet,  about  four  feet  long  including 


fSUR-Ml'^AL,  w.     Surmise. 


the  tail,  found  in  Africa  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  Ryzcena  Capensls.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SUR-I-NAm'-BARK,  n.  A  variety  of  cinchona 
bark  ;  —  called  also  China-Nova.         Eng.  Cyc. 

SUR-IN-TEND' ANT,  n.  A  superintendent.  —  See 
Superintendent,    [r.]  C.  Richardson. 

SUR'L{-1^Y,  ad.    In  a  surly  manner.  Student. 

SiJR'Ll-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing surly  ;  gloomy  moroseness ;  sour  anger. 
''Mollify  the  Spartan  surliness."  Milton. 

t  SiJR'LjNG,  n.     A  sour,  morose  fellow.   Camden. 

SifR'LOIN,  n.  [Fr.  surlonge  ;  sur,  upon  or  above, 
and  longe,  loin.]  The  loin,  or  upper  part  of  the 
loin,  of  beef.  —  See  Sirloin. 

;8®*  Surloin  is  the  orthography  which  is  in  accord- 
ance witJi  til  3  obvious  etymology  of  the  word. 

SiJR'LY,  a.  [A.  S.  surelice,  sourly  ;  sur,  sour, 
and  lie,  like.]  Gloomily  morose  ;  crabbed  ;  un- 
civil ;  sour  ;  ill-natured  ;  peevish  ;  harsh. 

If  a  man  be  harsh  or  surly  in  his  discourse, ...  it  is  a  cer- 
tain argument  of  his  delect  in  charity.  Harrow. 

SiJR'AIARKS,  n.jo/.  (Ship-building.)  The  stations 
of  the  rit)-hands  and  harpings  which  are  marked 
on  the  timbers.  Mar.  Diet. 

Milton. 

SyR-Ml§E'  (sur-miz'),  v.  a.  [L.  super,  over,  and 
mitto,  missus,  to  send,  to  put  forth ;  Fr.  sur, 
upon,  and  mettre,  mis,  to  put.]  \i.  surmised  ; 
pp.  surmising,  surmised.]  To  imagine  from 
imperfect  previous  knowledge;  to  suspect;  to 
conjecture  ;  to  fancy  ;  to  suppose. 

It  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  she  knew 

That  what  she  but  before  surndsed  was  true.       Drj/den. 

SUR-MIiJE',  V.  n.  To  intimate  ;  to  suggest ;  to  in- 
sinuate ;  to  hint. 

He  surmised  to  the  king  .  . .  that  his  said  secret  fViends  had 
excited  him  to  combine  with  his  enemies.  Stale  Trials. 

SyR-MI§E',  n.  Imagination  or  thought  not  sup- 
ported by  knowledge  or  evidence ;  imperfect 
notion ;  suspicion  ;  conjecture  ;  supposition. 

There  are  various  degrees  of  strength  in  judgments,  fVom 
the  lowest  sui'iuise.  to  notion,  opinion,  persuasion,  and  the 
highest  assurance,  which  we  call  certainty.  Search. 

Syn.—  See  Conjecture. 

SUR-MI^'^R,  }i.  One  who  surmises.  Lively  Oracles. 

SyR-Ml§'[NG,  n.  The  act  of  making  a  surmise  ; 
suspicion  ;  conjecture  ;  supposition. 

Of  questions  and  strifes  of  words  cometh  envy,  railings, 
and  evil  5ui'inism(/s.  1  2'im.vi.i. 

SUR-MOUNT',  V.  a.  [L.  super,  over,  and  mons, 
montis,  a  mountain  ;  It.  sormontare  ;  sur,  over, 
and  tnontare.  to  mount ;  Fr.  surtnonter.^  [i.  sur- 
mounted; pp.  surmounting,  surmounted.] 

1.  To  mount,  ascend,  or  rise  above. 

The  mountains  of  Olympus,  Atho,  and  Atlas  overreach 
and  surmount  all  winds  and  clouds.  Jialeiyh. 

2.  To  gain  a  victory  over  ;  to  conquer  ;  to 
overcome  ;  to  vanquish  ;  to  subdue. 

The  man  of  leuming  often  sets  up  his  reason  in  opposition 
to  revelation,  and,  finding  difficulties  which  his  reason  can- 
not surmount,  he  becomes  contemptuous  and  sceptical.  (yi/iJin. 

3.  To  surpass  ;  to  exceed ;  to  go  beyond. 

How  thou  wilt  here  come  off  surmounts  my  reach.       Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Conquer. 

SUR-MOUNT'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  surmo?itable.]  That 
may  be  surmounted  ;  conquerable  ;  superable. 

They  attempt ...  to  facilitate  where  the  difficulty  is  easily 
surmountable  by  common  sagacity.  Knox. 

SLTR-MOUNT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  surmountable.  Wright. 

SUR-M0UNT'5D,  p.  a.  1.  Overcome  ;  conquered ; 
subdued  ;  surpassed. 

2.  {Arch.)  Noting  an  arch  or  dome  which 
rises  higher  than  a  semicircle.  lirande. 

3.  {Her.)  Noting  the  condition  of  a  figure 
when  another  is  laid  over  it.  Brande. 

SUR-MoOnT'jPR,  n.     One  who  surmounts. 

SUR-MOUNT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  sur- 
mounts or  gets  uppermost.  Johnson. 

SUR-MUL'L^T,  n.  {Teh.)  An  acanthopterygious 
fish  of  the  genus  Mullus  and  family  Mullid<e, 
allied  to  the  perch  ;  —  called  also  red  mullet. 

SUR'MU-LOT,  n.  {Zool.)  The  brown  or  Norway 
rat.  Eng.  Cyc. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long:   A,  fi,  I,  6,  tJ,  ^,  short;    A,  g,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT.   fALL  ;    HfilR,  HER; 
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SUR'NAmE, n.  [L. sttper,  above,  and  nomen, name ; 
It.  so/trannomt! ;  Sp.  xobrcnombre  ;  Fr.  surnom.'\ 

1.  The  family  name  of  an  individual  ;  the 
name  which  one  has  over  and  above  the  Chris- 
tian name,  or  that  given  in  baptism. 

Tlicrf  win  a  period  when  only  u  few  IihiI  imrnnme>,  —  nn\y 
offw.thiit  in.  Iiiid  any  mKiiiHciinceor  iin|uirtanci'  in  tlie order 
of  tliinK"  teriiporul,  —  wliile  the  Clirietiun  nuine,  t'rum  the  firtt, 
wuii  foininuii  to  every  man.  '/V-encA. 

2.  An  appellation  added  to  the  original  name. 
"  My  surname  Coriolanus."  Shak. 

jg^-"  Until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  rentiiry 
tills  wiird  wuH  stiiiieliiiies  written  nirniimi'.  VVIielher 
tliis  variation  originated  In  the  lax  orthography  of 
other  tiineii,  or  whether  it  was  adopted  to  express  a 
slight  difference  of  ineaniiig,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
decide.  Sumo  writers  have  held  the  latter  opinion, 
and  defined  sirname  as  '  nomen  patris  addituin  pro- 
prio,'  and  surname  as  '  noinen  supra  nomen  additum.' 
MacAllan,  Fitzhorliert,  Ap  Evan,  and  Stephenson 
would  accordingly  be  sir  or  '  sire '-names,  eipiivalent 
to  tlie  son  of  Allan,  of  Herbert,  of  Evan,  and  of  Ste- 
phen. Of  .vurnames,  Uu  Cange  says,  they  were  at  first 
written,  *  not  in  a  direct  line  qfter  the  Christian  name, 
hut  abone  it,  beticnen  the  lines,^  and  hence  they  were 
called  in  Latin  suiiranomina,  in  Italian  sapruHnomi, 
and  in  French  surnoms,  —  'over-names.'  Those  who 
contend  for  the  non -identity  of  the  two  words,  assert 
tliat  although  every  »jr-name  is  a  sur-iiame,  every 
«ur-nanie  is  not  a  sir-name."    M.  A.  Lower. 

S', R-NAME',  V.  a.     [Fr.   surnommcr.']     \i.   8i:r- 

NAMKI)  ;     pp.    SCRNAMINO,     SURNAMEU.]        To 

name  or  distinguish  by  an  appellation  added  to 
the  original  name. 

How  lie,  surnnmed  of  AfVica,  dismiased 

lu  his  prime  youth,  thv  ftur  Iberian  muid.  Milton. 

SUR-NO.M'I-NAL,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  sur- 
name or  to  surnames.  Lower. 

SUR-SX'JDE,  n.  {Chem.)  An  oxide  too  highly 
oxygenated  to  combine  with  oxyacids,  as  perox- 
ide of  manganese.  Raymond. 

SIR-PAss',  f.  a.  [FT.surpasser.'\  [t. surpassed  ; 
pp.  SURPASSING,  surpassed.]  To  excel;  to 
exceed  ;  to  outdo  ;  to  go  beyond  ;  to  transcend. 

Achilles,  Homer's  hero,  in  itrengthond  courage  siirpnstted 

the  rest  of  the  Grecian  army.  Druden. 

Employment  furjxissiny  his  ability  to  mauoge.      Barrow. 

Syn.  — See  Exceed. 

SUR-PAss'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  surpassed, 
excelled,  or  transcended.  Johnson. 

SUR-PAsS'ING,  p.  a.  Excellent  in  a  high  degree. 
"  Surpassing  goodness."  Valamy. 

SUR-PASS'liNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  surpassing  manner ; 
so  as  to  excel  in  a  high  degree.  Johnson. 

SI'R-PASS'|NG-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  surpassing.  Wright. 

SiJR'PLlOE  (sUr'pljs),  n.  [Low  L.  superpelliciuni ; 
L.  super,  above,  and  peUis,  a  skin,  a  garment 
maoe  of  skin  ;  Sp.  sohrepelliz ;  Fr.  surplis.'] 
(Eccl.)  A  vestment  worn  by  clergymen  oi  cer- 
tain churches  officiating  in  divine  service.  Eden. 
Dig'  "  It  is  a  long  linen  rolie  with  wide  sleeves, 
worn  by  all  but  bishops."     FairhoU. 

SUR'PLJCED  (siir'pljst),  a.  Having  or  wearing  a 
surplice.     "  The  surpliced  train."  Mallet. 

SiiR'PLlCE-FEE§  (sUr'pUs-fSz),  n.  p'.  Fees  paid 
to  the  clergy  for  occasional  duties.  Wurton. 

SiJR'PLfJS,  M.  [Fr.  surphis,  from  L.  super,  over, 
and  2ihis,  more.]  Overplus  ;  a  supernumerary 
part ;  what  remains  when  use  is  satisfied ;  ex- 
cess beyond  what  is  strictly  due  or  necessary ; 
residue. 

A  much  greater  quantity  is  drawn  off  than  is  consumed  in 
this  use,  and  of  the  surjilia  they  nialce  both  a  sirup  and 
coarse  sugar.  CSuo^'. 

SiJR'PLUS-AQE,  n.     1.  Overplus  ;  surplus. 

Take  what  thou  pleaso  of  all  this  mrjiluKige.        S/ieniier. 
2.  {Lnto.)  A  surperfluous  and  useless  state- 
ment of  matter  wholly  foreign  and  impertinent 
to  the  cause  :  —  a  greater  disbursement  than  the 
charges  of  the  accountant  amount  to.  Bouvier. 

SyR-PRi'§AL,  n.  The  act  of  surprising,  or  the 
state  of  being  surprised. 

Lest,  wilftilly  transgressing,  he  pretend 

Suri)ri«ul,  uiiadnionishr<l,  unforewomed.  Milton. 

8VR-l'RI§py,  n.    [It.  soiprrsa  ;  Fr.  surprise.'] 

1.  Actof8urprising,or8tate  of  being  surprised; 
—  the  emotion  excited  by  any  thing  unexpected; 
wonder  ;  astonishment ;  amazement. 


Their  camp  it  alio  mixed  with  ouni  and  we  hare  fbrth  no 

•pies 
To  lenni  their  driflf ,  who  may  perchance  this  night  intend 

mrjiriM;.  Chatmtan. 

2.  t*  A  dish  which  has  nothing  in  it.        Kim/. 

3.  (Law.)  The  act  by  which  a  party  is  taken 
unawares,  or  the  situation  in  which  a  party  is 
placed,  without  any  default  of  his  own,  which 
will  be  injurious  to  his  interest;  —  sometimes 
used  in  the  sense  of  fraud,  or  something  i)re- 
suinptivc  of,  and  approaching  to,  fraud.  BurriU, 

Sjm.  —  See  Wonder. 

Sl'R-l'Ul^fE',  V.  a.  [L.  super,  over,  and  prehemlo, 
prehensus,  to  take ;  It.  sorprendere ;  Sp.  sor- 
prcnder ;  Fr.  surprendre,  surpris.]  [t.  sur- 
prised ;  pp.  8URPRlSI.NO,  SURPRISED.] 

1.  To  take  unawares ;  to  fall  or  come  upon 
unexpectedly  or  without  previous  notice. 

The  valiant  Saxons  came. . . . 
And,  seizing  at  the  Inst  upon  the  Britons  here, 
awjiriseU  the  spacious  isle,  wliich  still  for  theirs  they  hold. 

JJrai/IOH. 

2.  To  disturb  or  astonish  by  any  thing  sud- 
den, unexpected,  or  unusual ;  to  amaze. 

Surprineil  by  joy,  impatient  as  the  wind 
I  turned  to  simre  the  transport.  Wordtworth. 

Surprised  at  the  bigness  of  the  camel.  V EMrange. 

Syn.  —See  Amaze. 

SUR-PRI§E'-PAR-TY,  n.  A  party  who  assemble 
by  agreement,  and  without  invitation,  at  the 
house  of  a  common  friend.     [U.  S.]       Bartlett. 

3l'R-PRI§'5R,  >*•     One  who  surprises.  Clareiulon. 

syR-PRI§'|NG,  a.  Causing  surprise  or  wonder; 
extraordinary ;  wonderful.  Addison. 

SUR-PRl§'|NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  surprising  manner; 
so  as  to  excite  surprise.  Addison. 

Sl-R-PRr§'lNG-N£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  sur- 
prising; wonderfulness.  Scott. 

t  siJR'aUE-DOOs,  a.  Conceited ;  proud.  Chaucer. 

tsiJR'ai'E-DRY,  n.  [It.  sorquidare,  to  become 
proud.]  Pride ;  arrogance  ;  haughtiness.  Spenser. 

SUR-Rg-BfJT',  V.  a.  To  reply,  as  a  plaintiff  to  a 
defendant's  rebutter.  Wright. 

SUR-Rg-BUT'TpR,n.  {Law.)  A  plaintiffs  answer 
of  fact  to  defendant's  rebutter.  —  See  Repli- 
cation. BurriU. 

tSUR'REINED  (sfir'rand),  a.  Overridden  or  in- 
jured by  driving ;  overworked.  Shak. 

SUR-Rp-JolN',  V.  a.  To  reply,  as  a  plaintiff  to  a 
defendant's  rejoinder.  Wright. 

SUR-Rp-JOIN'neR.w.  (Lnt<7.)  A  plaintiffs  answer 
of  fact  to  defendant's  rejoinder.  —  See  Repli- 
cation. BurriU. 

SUR-RE'NAL,  a.  [L.  super,  above,  and  renes,  the 
kidneys.]  {Anat.)  Situated  above  the  kidneys ; 
suprarenal.  DungUson. 

SI  R-REN'D(;R,  v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  sui-rendcr  ;  —  from 
L.  super,  above,  and  rcndo,  to  render. — Cor- 
rupted from  Fr.  se  rendre,  to  yield  one's  self.] 
[».  surrendered;  pp.  suruenderino,  sur- 
rendered.] To  render  or  deliver  up  ;  to  yield  ; 
to  give  up ;  to  resign  ;  to  submit ;  to  relinquish  ; 
to  abandon. 

He  nirrendered  realm  and  life  to  fate.  S)>envr 

If  we  do  not  aurremler  our  wills  to  the  overtures  of  his 

goodness,  we  must  submit  our  backs  to  the  strokes  nf  his 

anger.  Barrow. 

S3ni.  — See  Abandon,  Deliver. 

SlJR-RfiN'ngR,  V.  n.  To  j'ield;  to  resign  or  give 
one's  self  up  to  another. 

I  then  ordered  a  musket  to  l)e  fired  over  their  heads,  as 
the  least  exceptionable  expedient,  .  .  .  hoping  either  to  make 
them  mrremler  or  leap  into  tlie  water.  Cook. 

SlR-RfiN'OgR,  n.  1.  The  act  of  surrendering; 
the  act  of  yielding  or  resigning;  submission. 

a  nirrender  of  the  Palatinate.  Howttt. 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyea 
Of  conjugal  nttrartion  unreproved. 
And  meek  mrmider,  half  embracing,  leaned 
On  our  flrst  fatlier.  Milton. 

2.  {Law.)  A  yielding  up  an  estate  for  life  or 
for  years  to  him  that  halh  an  immediate  estate 
in  reversion  or  remainder,  wherein  the  estate 
for  life  or  for  years  may  merge  by  mtitual  agree- 
ment between  them  ;  the  falling  of  a  less  es- 
tate into  a  greater :  —  the  giving  tip  by  bails  of 
their  principal  into  custody,  in  their  own  dis- 
charge. BurriU. 


BVR-R£N-D^R-EE',  n.    (Law.)  One  <o  whom  ft 

surrender  is  made.  BUuk»totie. 

8i;K-R6.\'D?R-(iR,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  mnkes  a 
surrender.  Btnckatone. 

fSI  R-RfeN'DRY,  n.     Surrender.  lioweU. 

8VR-Rf:P'TI9.N,  n.  [L.  iuirt-po,  surreptut ;  tub, 
under,  and  repo,  to  creep.] 

1.  The  act  of  obtaining  surreptitiously,  oi 
getting  by  stealth.  Bp.  llalL 

2.  Sudden  and  unpcrceived  approach,  in- 
vasion, or  intrusion.  Ilammotid. 

SOR-Rei'-Tl'TlOl  8  (sQr-rfp-tlah'va),  a.  fL.  nir. 
replitius  ;  It.  surrct/izio ;  Sp.  tuftrfpticio ;  Fr. 
tubreptice.]  Stealthily  or  fraudulently  done, 
obtained,  taken  away,  or  introduced. 

They  declare  that  aii  the  other  cditioiu  are  itolen  and 
$urreiititiou*.  t'oin 

SUR-ReP-Tl"TIOr8-LY,  ad.  By  surreption,  at 
stealth  ;  fraudulently."  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

SUR'RQ-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  surrogo,  aurrogatua ; 
sub,  under,  and  rogo,  to  ask.]  To  put  in  the 
place  of  another ;  to  substitute.     [r.J        More. 

SOR'RQ-GATE,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  is  substi- 
tuted or  appointed  in  the  place  of  another;  one 
who  represents  or  acts  for  another :  —  in  Knglish 
law,  a  bishop's  chancellor ;  an  officer  who  usu- 
ally presides  in  the  bishop's  diocesan  court,  and 
by  whom,  as  the  representative  of  the  ordinary, 
letters  of  administration  are  granted  where  the 
spiritual  court  is  not  presided  over  by  a  judge : 
—  in  some  of  the  United  States  a  county  officer 
who  has  jurisdiction  in  granting  letters  testa- 
mentary and  letters  of  administration,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  settlement  of  the  estates 
of  testators  and  intestates ;  a  judge  of  probate. 

BurriU. 

sOr'RQ-GATE-SUIP,  n.  The  office,  or  the  state, 
of  a  surrogate.  Ed.  Rev. 

8UR-RO-GA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  surroqatlo.'\  The  act 
of  putting  in  another's  place,    [r.]  KiUingbeck. 

SLR  RoOnd',  f.  a.  [See  Round.]  [i.  surround- 
ed ;  pp.  SIRROUNDING,  SURROUNDED.] 

1.  lo  enclose  on  all  sides;  to  encompass 
completely  ;  to  environ  ;  to  encircle. 

Yelling  monsters,  that  with  ceaseless  ciy 

Sunciund  me,  as  thou  sawest.  Milton. 

2.  To  go  or  pass  round,     [r.]  Temple. 

3.  {.Mil.)  To  invest,  as  a  city: — to  outflank 
and  deprive  of  the  means  of  retreat.  Stocqueler. 

Syn.  —  To  surround  is  a  term  of  extensive  applica- 
tion, as  persons  and  things  are  surrounded  in  various 
modi's.  A  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  a  field  by  a 
fence  ;  a  |)crsiin  is  surrounded  by  friends,  by  dangers, 
or  difficulties  ;  a  garden  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  ;  the 
earth  is  encompassed  by  air,  a  (lersoii  by  dan^rs  ;  a 
town  or  valley  is  enrironed  by  hilU ;  the  head  is  en- 
circled by  a  wreath. 

SlR-ROt^ND',  n.  A  mode  of  hunting  the  buffalo, 
by  enclosing  a  large  herd,  and  driving  them  over 
a  precipice,  or  into  a  deep  ravine.    S.  F.  Baird. 

SI  R-ROUND'|NG,  ».   An  encompassing.    Wright. 

SlR-ROl).ND'!NG, ;».  a.  Being  on  all  sides;  en. 
vironing  ;  encompassing ;  encircling. 

81  R-ROY'.\L,  n.  The  crown  of  the  horn  of  a 
male  red  deer  of  the  fourth  year.  Braude. 

tSlR-SAN'VRE,  n.  [Fr.  attr,  over,  and  sain, 
healing.]    A  wound  healing  outwardly.  Chaiwer. 

SiJR 'SHARP,  n.  (Miis.)  The  fifth  tetrachord 
above,  added  by  Guido.  Moore. 

SrR-f6L'|D,  n.  {Math.)  A  fifth  power.  Thus 
32  is  the  sursolid  of  2.  Jktriea  Ar  Peck. 

SI'R-SOL'ID,  o.  {Mrth.)  Noting  a  problem  which 
cannot  be  resolved  but  by  curves  of  a  higher 
kind  than  the  conic  sections.  HuttoiL 

SVR-tAuT'  (syr-tSt'),  n.  [Fr.  surtout ;  stir,  above, 
and  tout,  all.]  A  man's  coat  worn  over  the  rest 
of  his  dress  ;  an  overcoat. 

He  was  forced  lo  wear  a  mirlnut  at  oiled  cloth.    Arimthmot, 

SUR'TIR-BRAND,  h.  A  species  of  peaty,  bitu. 
minous  coal,  found  in  Iceland,  and  resembling 
Bovey-coal.  ,        Brandt. 

SVRVF.ILLJiJfCE  (afJr-vil'yUna'),  n.  [Fr.]  Sur- 
veyorship ;  superintendence  ;  inspection  ;  over- 
sight; supervision.  Qu.  Rev. 
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f  syR-VENE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  survenir.]  To  supervene. 

A  suppuration  tliut  siu-veiies  Ifithargies.  Harvey. 

I'SUR' Vg-NUE,  n.  [Fr.  survenir,  survenu,  to  ar- 
rive unexpectedly.]  A  stepping  or  coming  in 
unexpectedly. 

Nor  did  tlie  fundamentals  [of  government]  alter  either  by 
the  diversity  and  mixture  of  people  of  several  nations  in  the 
first  entrance,  nor  from  the  Danes  or  Normans  in  their  mir- 
renue.  M.  Bacon. 

flUR-VKY'  (siir-va'),  v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  surveoir;  Fr. 
sur,  over,  above,  and  voir,  to  see  ;  —  from  L.  su- 
per, over,  and  video,  to  see.]     \i.  surveyed  ; 

pp.  StUVEYINO,  SUKVEYED.] 

1.  To  overlook ;  to  have  under  the  view ;  to 
view  as  from  a  higher  place,  —  particularly  to 
view  for  the  purpose  of  examining  carefully ;  to 
scrutinize ;  to  inspect ;  to  examine  by  sight. 

1/ct  observation  with  extensive  view 

Surrey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru.  John.<um. 

2.  To  determine  the  boundaries  and  super- 
ficial extent,  or  the  contour  of,  as  of  a  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface  ;  to  measure  and  estimate, 
as  land  or  buildings.  Johnsoti. 

3.  To  oversee  ;  to  supervise.  Johnson. 

SlJR'VEY  (siir'va  or  syr-va',  114)  [sur'va,  S.  P.  J. 
F.  Ja.  Stn.  R.  C.  \Vb. ;  sur-va',  E.  K. ;  sur-va' 
or  sUr'va,  IF.],  n. 

1.  The  act  of  surveying ;  view ;  sight ;  pros- 
pect ;  review ;  retrospect. 

Under  his  proud  surveji  the  city  lies.  Denham. 

2.  Careful  examination ;  inspection. 

A  fim-et/  has  been  made  of  your  house,  and  now  the  in- 
surance company  will  insure  it.  Bouvier. 

3.  The  act  by  which  the  quantity  or  dimen- 
sions of  a  piece  of  land  is  ascertained;  —  the 
examination  and  mensuration  of  a  country  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  boundaries,  the  state  of 
its  coast,  harbors,  &c. :  —  the  account  or  expo- 
sition of  a  survey.  Bouvter. 

The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  V.  S.  Coast 
Survey.  A.  D.  Baclie. 

Trigonometrical  survey,  a  survey  on  a  large  scale, 
as  for  making  a  geometrical  map  of  a  country,  or  for 
measuring  an  arc  of  tlie  terrestrial  meridian.  Brande. 
j^=""Tliis  substantive  was,  till  within  these  kw 
years,  universally  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable,  like  the  verb  ;  but,  since  Johnson  and 
Lovvtlx  led  the  way,  a  very  laudable  desire  of  regu- 
lating and  improving  our  language  has  given  the 
substantive  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  according 
to  a  very  general  rule  in  the  language  ;  but  this  has 
produced  an  anomaly  in  pronunciation,  for  which,  in 
my  opinion,  the  accentual  distinction  of  the  noun  and 
verb  does  not  make  amends :  if  we  place  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  of  the  noun,  the  ey  in  the  last 
must  necessarily  be  pronounced  like  ey  in  barley, 
attorney,  imirney,  &c.  Notwithstanding,  therefore, 
this  accentuation  has  numbers  to  support  it,  I  think 
it  but  a  short-sighted  emendation,  and  not  worth 
adopting.  All  our  orthoepists  pronounce  the  verb 
with  the  accent  on  the  last,  except  Fenning,  who 
accents  the  first.  Mr.  if!tieridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Nares, 
Dr.  Ash,  Perry,  and  Entick  [and  Todd]  accent  the 
first  syllable  of  the  noun  ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  and  Bailey, 
the  original  lexicographers,  accent  the  last."  Walker. 
Syn.  —  See  Prospect,  Retrospect. 

SUR-VEY'AL  (sur-va'91),  n.     Survey.         Barroio. 

t  SUR-VEY'ANCE  (-va'-),  n.    Survey.      Chaucer. 

SUR-VEY'JNG  (sur-va'ing),  p.  a.  Overlooking; 
examining ;  —  employed  in  measuring  land ;  as, 
"  A  surveying  party." 

Surveying  wheel,  a  perambulator.  Hutton. 

SUR-VEY'ING  (sur-va'jng),  n.  The  act  or  the  art 
of  finding  the  boundaries  and  superficial  extent 
of  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  of  find- 
ing its  contour.  Brande. 
Geodesic  surveyino',  a  branch  of  surveying  comprfs- 
ing  all  the  operations  of  surveying  based  on  the 
supposition  of  the  earth  being  spheroidal,  or  in  which 
the  curvature  of  the  earth  Is  taken  into  account  ; 
geodesy.  This  branch  includes  maritime  or  nautical 
surveying. —  Plane  surveying,  a  branch  of  surveying 
comprising  all  the  operations  of  surveying  based  on 
the  supiOTsition  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  being  a 
plane  ;  — applicable  only  to  limited  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface.  —  Topo graphical  surveying,  a  branch  of 
surveying  comprising  all  operations  incident  to  finding 
the  contour  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  and  the 
various  methods  of  representing  it  on  a  plane.  Z)a.^P. 

SUR-VEY'OR  (sur-va'or),  n.  1.  One  who  surveys 
or  oversees  ;  an  overseer  ;  a  supervisor. 

■Were 't  not  madness,  then. 
To  make  the  fox  mrvejior  of  the  fold?  Shak. 

2.  One  who  measures  land.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  A  superintendent  and  director  of  the  in- 


spectors, weighers,  gangers,  and  measurers  of  a 
port  in  the  U.  S.  custom-houses  Bartlett. 

4.  An  engineer's  assistant.  Simmonds 

SUR-VEY'0R-9EN'(;R-AL,  «.     l.  A  chief  officer 

of  the  customs.  Simmonds. 

2.  An  officer  having  charge  of  the  survey  of 
the  public  lands  of  a  district.     [U.  S.]    Davies. 

SUR-VEY'OR-SUIP  (sur-va'or-shlp),  n.  The  state 
or  the  office  of  a  surveyor.  Johnson. 

t  SUR-VIEW'  (sur-vu'),  v.  a.  To  overlook ;  to 
have  in  view  ;  to  survey.  Speiiser. 

t  SUR-VIEW'  (sur-vu'),  n.  1.  Survey.  Sandersoyi. 
2.  A  revisal ;  a  revision.  Milton. 

t  SUR-VI§E',  V.  a.  [Fr.  sur,  over,  and  viser,  to 
look.]     To  look  over  ;  to  view.  B.  Jonson. 

syR-VI'VAL,  n.  The  act  of  surviving,  or  out- 
living ;  survivorship.  Chapman. 

SUR-VI'VANCE,  n.     [Fr.]     Survivorship.     Buck. 

SI;R-VI'V.\N-CY,  n.     Survivorship,  [ii.]    Wright. 

SUR- VIVE',  V.  n.  [L.  supervivo  ;  super,  above, 
and  vivo,  to  live ;  It.  sopravvivere ;  Sp.  sohre- 
vivir ;  Fr.  stirvivre.']  [i.  suiivived  ;  pp.  sur- 
viving, SURVIVED.]  To  live  after  the  death  of 
another,  or  after  any  event ;  to  remain  alive. 

Those  that  survive  let  Rome  reward  with  love.        lihak. 

Now  that  he  is  dead,  his  immortal  fame  survivcth,  and 

flourisheth  in  the  mouths  of  all  people.  Spenser. 

Syn.  — See  Outlive. 
SUR-VIVE',  V.  a.     To  exceed  in  duration  or  con- 
tinuance of  life  or  existence ;  to  live  after  or 
beyond ;  to  outlive  ;  to  live  longer  than. 

Christ's  soul  survived  the  death  of  his  body:  therefore  shall 
the  soul  of  every  believer  survive  the  body's  death.     JJorsley. 

In  his  [Charlemagne's]  institutions  I  can  seldom  discover 
the  general  views  and  the  immortal  spirit  of  a  legislator  who 
survives  himself  for  the  benctit  of  posterity.  Gifihoyt. 

SUR-Vi'VgN-CY,  n.     Survivorship,    [r.]    Clarke. 
SUR-VIV'JNG,  p.   a.     Continuing   alive ;    living 
longer  ;  outliving. 

SUR-ViV'OR,  n.     One  who  survives.  Swift. 

SUR-VlV'OR-SHlP,  n.  1.  The  state  of  a  survivor 
or  of  outliving  another.  Tatler. 

2.  In  the  doctrine  of  life  annuities,  a  rever- 
sionary benefit  contingent  upon  the  circumstance 
of  some  life  or  lives  surviving  some  other  life  or 
lives,  or  of  the  lives  falling  according  to  some 
assigned  order.  Brande. 

SUS-CEP-T|-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  svscettibilith  ;  Sp. 
susceptibilidad ;  Fr.  susceptibility.']  The  quality 
of  being  susceptible  ;  capability  of  admitting  or 
receiving,  particularly  of  admitting  or  receiving 
influences  ;  sensibility  ;  impressibility. 

Susceptibility  of  occasional  pleasure.  Johnson. 

Furnished  with  a  natural  susceptibility.  . . .  the  mind  is 

then  [in  youtli]  in  the  most  favoraole  state  for  the  admission 

of  instruction,  and  for  learning  how  to  live.  Knox. 

SUS-CEP'TJ-BLE  [siis-sSp'te-bl,  .S.  IF.  P.  J.  F.Ja. 
K.  Sm. ;  siis'sep-te-bl,  Entick],  a.  [It.  suscetti- 
bile;  Sp.  &  Fr.  st/sceptible ;  —  from  L.  sttscipio, 
to  undertake ;  sub,  under,  and  capio,  to  take.] 
Capable  of  admitting,  or  predisposed  to  admit, 
sensations,  influences,  or  affections  of  any  kind; 
susceptive  ;  sensitive ;  impressible. 

This  is  the  time  most  susceptible  of  lasting  impressions.iooic. 

Children's  minds  arc  narrow,  and  usually  smceptible  of  but 

one  thought  at  once.  Locke. 

Blow  with  empty  words  the  stisceptible  flame.         Prior. 

JHfjf  "  Dr.  Johnson  says  Prior  has  accented  this 
word  impro|ierly  on  the  first  syllable.  To  which 
observation  Mr.  Mason  adds,  '  Perhaps  it  is  Johnson 
who  has  improfmrly  placed  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable.'  If  Mr.  Mason  were  asked  why,  perhaps 
he  would  be  puzzled  to  answer."     Walker.' 

SyS-CEP'TI-BLE-Nfiss,  n.    The  quality  of  being; 

susceptible ;  susceptibility.  Todd. 

Sys-CEP'TJ-BLY,  ad.     In  a  susceptible  manner ; 

so  as  to  be  susceptible.  Scott. 

t  Sys-CEP'TION,  n.     [L.  susceptio.]     The  act  of 

taking.     "  Susception  of  baptism."  Bp.  Taglor. 

SyS-CKP'TjVE,  a.  [It.  suscettiro  ;  S^).  stisceptivo.] 
Capable  of  admitting ;  susceptible. 

Our  nature  is  so  susceptive  of  errors  on  all  sides.        Watts. 

SyS-CEP'TJVE-NESS,  w.  The  quality  of  being 
susceptive ;  susceptibility.  Johnsmi. 

StrS-cpP-TlV'l-TY,  n.  Susceptibility;  suscep- 
tiveness.     [r.]  Wollaston. 

SyS-CEP'TOR,  n.     [L.]     One  who  undertakes  :  — 

a  godfather,     [r.]  Puller. 

SyS-ClP'I-fN-CY,  n.    Reception,     [r.]      Bailey. 


syS-c!P'l-5NT,  n.  One  who  admits  or  receives  ; 
a  recipient,     [r.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

SyS-CIP'{-ENT,  a.  j^L.  suscipio,  su^cipiens,  to 
undertake,  to  admit.]  Receiving ;  admitting. 
"  Suscipient  matter."     [r.]  Barrotc. 

t  SUS'Cj-TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  suscito,  suscitatus.]  To 
rouse  ;  to  excite  ;  to  animate.         Sir  T.  Elyot. 

t  SUS-C{-TA'TIQN,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  rousing 
or  exciting  ;  animation.  Pearson. 

SUS'LIK,  n.    (Zo:,l.)    See  Souslik.  Clarke. 

SyS-PECT',  V.  a.  [L.  suspicio,  suspectus;  sub, 
under,  and  specio,  to  look,  to  view  ;  It.  sosju't- 
tare  ;  Sp.  sospectar  ;  Fr.  suspecter.]  \i.  sus- 
pected ;  pp.  SUSPECTING,  SUSPECTED.] 

1.  To  imagine  or  apprehend,  upon  slight 
grounds  or  upon  none  at  all,  and  generally 
through  doubt,  fear,  or  jealousy  ;  to  mistrust. 

Nothing  makes  a  man  suspect  much  more  than  to  know 
littlci  and  therefore  men  should  remedy  suspicion  by  pro- 
curing to  know  more.  liucon. 

2.  To  imagine  guilty,  without  positive  proof. 

Some  would  persuade  us  that  body  and  extension  arc  the 
same  thing,  which  change  the  signincation  of  words,  which 
I  would  not  suspect  Ihem  of,  they  having  so  severely  con- 
demned the  philosophy  of  others.  Locke. 

3.  To  doubt  the  honor,  sincerity,  or  fidelity 
of;  to  distrust ;  not  to  have  confidence  in. 

Him  Dido  now  with  blandishment  detains! 

But  I  suspect  the  town  where  Juno  reigns.  Dryden. 

4.  To  hold  to  be  uncertain  ;  to  doubt. 

I  cannot  forbear  a  story,  which  is  so  well  attested  that  1 
have  no  manner  of  reason  to  suspect  the  truth  [of  it}.  Addisuti. 

Syn.  —  See  Doubt. 

SyS-PECT',  V.  n.  To  imagine  guilt  or  wrong  ;  to 
be  suspicious  ;  to  have  suspicion. 

If  I  suspect  without  cause, ...  let  me  be  your  jest.  Shak. 
t  SyS-PECT',a.  1.  Doubtful;  uncertain.  Glanvill. 

2.  Suspected;  liable  to  suspicion. 

What  I  can  do  or  offer  is  suspect.  Milton. 

tSyS-PECT',  n.     Suspicion.  Shak. 

Sys-PECT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  suspected  or 

distrusted  ;  liable  to  suspicion.  Cotgrave. 

Kff-  "  This  word  is  much  wanted  ;  for,  without  it, 

we  have  only  suspicious  to  express  '  prone  to  suspect,' 

and  '  liable  to  be  suspected,'  ideas  widely  different." 

JVares, 

Sys-PECT'5D,^.  a.     Doubted;  mistrusted. 

SyS-PECT'5;D-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  suspected  ;  in 
a  manner  to  excite  suspicion.  Bp.  Taylor. 

SyS-PECT'fD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  sus- 
pected or  doubted.  Dr.  Robinson. 

SyS-PECT'5R,  n.   One  who  suspects.  Beau.  &;  Fl. 

SyS-PECT'Fl)L,  a.  Apt  to  suspect ;  mistrustful ; 
distrustful ;  suspicious,     [r.]  Bailey. 

t  SyS-PEC'TION,  M.  [L.  smpisctio.]  Suspicion  ; 
mistrust;  distrust;  doubt.  Gascoigtie. 

tSyS-PEC'TIOyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
suspicious ;  suspiciousness.  Berners. 

t  SyS-PECT'L^SS,  a.  1.  Not  suspecting.  Herbert. 
2.  Not  suspected.  Beau.  iSf  Fl. 

SyS-PEND',  V.  a.  [L.  suspendo  ;  sub,  under,  and 
pendo,  to  hang ;  It.  sospendere ;  Sp.  suspetider ; 
Fr.  suspendre.]  [i.  suspended  ;  pp.  suspend- 
ing, suspended.] 

1.  To  make  to  hang  ;  to  make  to  depend  from 
any  thing ;  to  hang. 

It  is  reported  by  Rultinus,  that  in  the  temple  of  Serapis 
there  was  an  iron  cnariot  susijended  by  loadstones.     Broume. 

2.  To  make  to  depend  on ;  —  followed  by  on  or 
upon. 

God  hath  in  the  Scripture  susjiended  the  promise  of  eter- 


3.  To  keep  undetermined ;  to  hold  in  uncer- 
tainty ;  to  withhold. 

A  man  may  suspend  his  choice  from  being  determined  for 
or  against  the  thing  proposed,  till  he  has  examined  whether 
it  be  really  of  a  nature  to  make  him  happy  or  no.  Locke, 

4.  To  make  to  stop  for  a  while ;  to  hinder 
from  proceeding  or  operating  ;  to  interrupt ;  to 
delay  ;  to  stay.  "  I  suspend  their  doom."  Milton. 

They  can  suspend  this  prosecution  in  particular  cases.  Locke. 
■The  guard  nor  fights  nor  flies;  their  fate,  so  near. 
At  once  susiiends  their  courage  and  their  fear.      Denham. 

5.  To  debar  for  a  time  from  the  execution  of 
an  office,  or  the  enjoyment  of  a  revenue  or  of 
any  privilege. 

Good  men  should  not  be  suspended  from  the  exercise  of 
their  ministry.  Sanderson. 

The  Bishop  of  London  was  summoned  for  not  suspending 
Dr.  Sharp.  Swift. 
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srS-PfeND',  V.  n.    To  stop  payment.    Simtnonds. 

S^iS-PfcND'gR,  n.     1.    One  who,  or  that  which, 

suspends,  delays,  or  debars.  Mountdgu, 

2.   pi-  Strai)8  passing  over  the  shoulders  to 

hold  up  pantaloons ;  braces;  gallowses.  C'^i'^c. 

8I,JS-P&ND'(NG,  n.    Suspension.  More. 

sfys-PgN-SA'TION,  n.    A  temporary  cessation. 
"  A  suspenaation  of  the  laws.'  Mansfield, 

8tS-PfiNSK',   n.     [L.   suspensua;    Sp.  stapenao; 
I'V.  sii.ipoise.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  uncertain  ;  uncertainty  ; 
indetermination  ;  indecision  ;  doubt. 

While  agrrat  event  ia  in  inisnent,  the  action  warmi,  and 
the  very  mwiteniie,  mode  up  of  hope  and  fear,  muintaina  no 
unplvaaing  agitation  in  the  mind.  HoliiigOivke. 

2.  Stop  in  the  midst  of  two  opposites. 

For  thee  the  Fntes,  ievcrely  Icind,  ordain 

A  cool  nu/ienae  fVom  pleasure  or  from  pain.  Pope. 

3.  (Latp.)  A  suspension  or  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  a  man's  right,  as  when  a  rent,  &c.,  ceases 
in  consequence  of  the  unity  of  possession  of 
the  rent,  &c.  Bouvier.     Wkiahato. 

Syn.  —  See  Doubt. 

Sys-P£NSE',  a.    1.  Held  from  proceeding. 

The  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 

Much  of  his  race  though  steep,  stwiiente  In  heaven, 

Held  by  thy  voice.  Milton. 

2.  Noting  doubt,  uncertainty,  or  indecision. 

This  said,  he  sat;  and  expectation  held 

His  looks  stvtiHiiuK.  Milton. 

t  SVS-p£nse'LV,  ad.    Doubtfully.  Ilalea. 

SVS-PfiN-SI-BlL'l-TV,  n.    Susceptibility  of  being 
suspended.  Wright. 

S['S-PEN'SJ-BLE,    a.      Capable    of    suspension  ; 
that  may  be  suspended.  Coleridge. 

StJS-PEN'SION  (sys-p^n'shun),  ro.     [L.  auspensio  ; 
It.  sospeusione  ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  stispension.l 

1.  The  act  of  suspending,  or  the  state  of 
being  suspended;  pendency;  dependency. 

True  and  formal  crucifixion  is  often  named  by  the  general 
word  stwiiennon.  Pearson. 

2.  The  act  of  keeping  in  suspense  or  indeter- 
mination.   "  StispenaioH  of  any  desire."    Locke. 

3.  The  act  of  delaying  or  stopping  for  a  while ; 
a  hindering  from  proceeding ;  interruption ; 
temporary  cessation  ;  delay ;  intermission ;  stay. 

It  is  evident  that  it  requires  a  tuspenaion  of  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  world.  Jip.  Hordey. 

4.  The  act  of  restraining  one  for  a  time  from 
the  exercise  of  his  duties,  rights,  or  power ;  tem- 
porary privation  of  an  office  or  its  emoluments. 
"The  clerk  incurred  atispension."  Johtison. 

Suxpentions  may  stop,  and  degradations  cut  off,  the  use  or 
exercise  of  power  before  given;  but  Voluntarily  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  man  to  separate  and  pull  asunder'what  God  by 
his  authority  coupleth.  Hooker. 

5.  {Mus.)  Act  of  retaining  in  any  chord  some 
note  or  notes  of  the  preceding  chord.       Moore. 

6.  {Scot.  Late.)  That  form  of  law  by  which  the 
effect  of  a  sentence  condemnatory,  that  has  not 
yet  received  execution,  is  stayed  or  postponed, 
till  the  cause  be  again  considered.  Erakine. 

7.  (Chem.)  The  state  of  solid  particles  held 
undissolved  in  a  liquid  and  separable  from  it  by 
filtration.  Hoblyn. 

Points  of  s}ixpen.iion,  {Mech.)  those  points  in  the 
axis  or  beam  of  a  balance  where  the  weights  are  ap- 
plied, or  from  wliich  they  are  suspended.  Hutton.  — 
Sunpension  of  arms,  (Mil.)  a  short  truce  which  con- 
tending parties  agree  upon.    Mil.  Ency. 

SUS-PfiN'SIQN-BRTD^E,  n.    A  bridge  resting  on 
chains  or  ropes  thrown  over  fixed  supports. 

id^"  Suspension-bridL^es  are  of  two  kinds  :  —  Ist, 
those  in  which  the  weight  of  the  roadway  is  sus- 
pended by  vertical  rods,  wire-ro|)es,  &.c.,  to  chains  or 
cables,  whicli,  passing;  over  liigh  piers,  hang  in  cate- 
nary curves  between  them,  and  are  firmly  fastened  to 
abutments  :  —  2d,  those  in  wliich  the  roadway  is  sus- 
pended from  rigid  abutting  arches  of  wood  or  iron,  or 
both  conihined."     Simmondi. 

SUS-PEi\'S|VE,  a.      Doubtful ;  uncertain.     "In 
auspenaive  thoughts."     [r.]  Beaumont. 

Sugpensive  condition,  (tnic.)  a  condition  which  pre- 
vents a  contract  from  going  into  operation  until  the 
condition  has  been  fulfilled.  Courier. 

Si;S-PfiN'SQR,  n.     [Fr.   auapenaoir.]     {Surg.)  A 
bandage  to  suspend  the  scrotum.  {smart. 

8US-P£n'SO-RY,  o.     1.  Pertaining  to  that  which 
hangs  or  is  hung  ;  hanging  ;  depending. 


The  crowni  and  garlands  of  the  ancient*  were  . .  .pensile 
or  fiu/ieiuori/.  Brovmt. 

2.  Doubtful ;  uncertain,     [k.] 

SurpenioryaA  timorous  asiertioni.  Browne 

8VS-PfiN'8Q-RY,  n.  {Surg.)  A  bandage  for  sup- 
porting the  scrotum.  Hoblyn. 

t  sOs'PI-CA-BLE,  a.    Liable  to  suspicion.    More. 

8VS-PI"CI(;N-CY  (BU8-pTsh'?n-s9),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  suspicious  ;  suspiciousness,     [h.] 

A  mupiciency  of  the  want  of  grace.  llopkin*. 

8V8-Pl"CiQ.V  (suB-ptsh'un),  n.  [L.  sttapicio  ;  It. 
aoapezione  ;  Sp.  soapecho ;  Fr.  su!ipicton.'\  The 
act  of  suspecting,  or  the  state  of  being  sus- 
pected ;  imagination  or  belief,  generally  of 
something  ill;  distrust ;  mistrust ;  doubt. 

Svrpicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind.  Shak. 

Simiiicion  may  be  excited  by  some  kind  of  accusation,  not 

supported  by  evidence  sutttcient  for  conviction,  but  sutHcient 

to  trouble  the  repose  of  coutidence.  Cogan. 

8yn.  —  See  Doubt. 

tSi;s-PT"CIQN  (sys-pish'un),  V.  a.  To  suspect; 
to  mistrust ;  to  doubt.  South. 

SU8-Pl"CIoys  (siis-plsh'iis),  a.  [L.  auapicioata; 
It.  aapicioao  ;  Sp.  soapcchoso.'] 

1.  >ioting  or  indicating  suspicion  or  fear. 

We  have  a  mxjiiciotu,  fearful,  constrained  countenance, 
oncu  turning  and  slinking  through  narrow  lanes.  6ir(/t. 

2.  Cherishing  or  disposed  to  cherish  suspi- 
cion ;  inclined  to  suspect ;  given  to  suspicion ; 
inclined  to  imagine  ill ;  jealous  ;  distrustful. 

Through  this  a  cave  was  dug  with  vast  expense; 

The  work  it  seemed  of  some  su^jiicious  pniice.         DryJen. 

3.  Liable  to  suspicion ;  calculated  to  excite 
suspicion  ;  giving  reason  to  imagine  ill. 

His  life 
Private,  unactive,  calm,  contemplative, 
Little  sunjiiciom  to  any  thing.  Milton. 

Syn.—  See  Distrustful,  Jealous. 

SyS-Pl"CIOUS-LY  (sus-plsh'us-le),  ad.  In  a  suspi- 
cious manner ;  so  as  to  raise  suspicion.     Sidney. 

SyS-Pl"cr0US-N6sS  (siis-pIsli'us-nSs),  n.  L  Ten- 
dency to  suspicion  ;  disposition  to  suspect ;  a 
suspicious  disposition. 

Sunnciousneft  is  as  great  an  enemy  to  wisdom  as  too  much 
credulity.  Fuller. 

2.  Liability  to  be  suspected ;  as,  "  The  sua- 
piciousneaa  of  a  man's  behavior." 

SyS-Pl'RAL,  n.  [L.  atispiro,  to  draw  a  deep 
breath  ;  siib,  under,  and  apiro,  to  breathe.] 

1.  A  spring  of  water  passing  under  ground 
towards  a  conduit.  Chambera. 

2.  A  breathing-hole  or  ventiduct.  Chambera. 

SUS-PI-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  auapiratio ;  auspiro,  to 
sigh.l  The  act  of  suspiring,  or  fetching  the 
breatn  deep  ;  a  sigh ;  a  murmur.  Shak. 

Sys-PIRE',  V.  n.  [L.  auapiro ;  sub,  under,  and 
apiro,  to  breathe.]  [t.  susi'Ired  ;  pp.  suspir- 
ing, SUSPIRED.] 

1.  To  sigh ;  to  fetch  the  breath  deep ;  to 
breathe  hard  and  audibly.  Shak. 

2.  To  breathe ;  to  respire.  Shak. 

t  syS-PiRE',  n.  A  sigh ;  a  deep  breath.  Masainger. 

t  sys-PiRED'  (sys-pird '),  p.  a.  Desired  or  wished 
for  earnestly  ;  longed  for.  Wotton. 

SyS-TAIN'  (sus-tan'),  r.  a.  [L.  attstineo;  sub, 
under,  and  teneo,  to  hold ;  It.  soatenere ;  Sp. 
aostener ;    Fr.   aoutenir.^     \t.  sustained  ;   jsp. 

SUSTAINING,  sustained.] 

1.  To  bear;  to  hold  up ;  to  keep  from  drop- 
ping, sinking,  or  falling;  to  uphold;  to  support. 

The  largeness  and  lightness  of  her  wings  and  tail  twtain 
her  without  lassitude.  More. 

Vain  is  the  force  of  man 
To  crush  the  pillars  that  the  pile  ttutain.  Dryden. 

2.  To  support;  to  maintain;  to  nourish. 

My  labor  will  turtnin  me.  MUton. 

If  he  have  no  comfortable  expectations  of  another  lift  to 

nulain  him  under  the  evils  in  this  world,  he  is  of  all  creatures 

the  most  miserable.  Tillolmn. 

3.  To  suffer ;  to  bear ;  to  endure ;  to  undergo. 
Shall  Tumui  then  such  endless  toil  nutainj      Drvden. 

4.  (Mua.)  To  continue,  as  notes,  through 
their  whole  power  or  length.  Moore. 

Syn.  —  A  person  ntainMiit.t  what  he  has  in  hand, 
and  .tustains  what  is  laid  on  him.  Hustain  a  load,  an 
attack,  a  loss,  or  an  injury  ;  maintain  a  posirion, 
assertion,  or  rharacter ;  support  a  burden,  a  family, 
or  (leraon  in  want. 

t  Sys-TAiN',  n.    A  sustainer.  Milton. 


Sys-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  uujr  be  •ustaincd 
or  upheld';  supportable.  J  odd- 

Sys-TAIN'fR,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sus- 
tains or  supports  ;  a  supporter.  Chapman. 

tSyS-TAIN'M^NT,  «•     Support;  sustenance. 

Hunting. ..  wea  their  only  suKoiiimrNt.  MiUom. 

8y8-TAL'T|C,  n.  [Gr.  avarakriiidf  ;  avaraXm,  to 
draw  together,  to  shroud.]  Mournful ;  allect- 
ing ;  pathetic  ;  plaintive,     [r.]  WriglU. 

sOs'Tg-NANCE,  n.     [Old  Fr.  touttenanee.] 

1.  Support ;  maintenance  ;  subsistence. 

There  are  unto  one  end  sundry  means;  aa,  for  the  ryrt»- 
naurr  of  nur  bodies,  many  kinds  of  food,  many  aorta  of  rai- 
ment to  clothe  our  nakedness.  Ikniktr, 

2.  That  which  sustains  life  ;  food  ;  provisions. 

The  sheriff's  of  Hereford  and  Easrz  were  commanded  . . . 
to  prevent  all  nultnanre  to  be  brought  to  him.  Itratflmi. 

Syn. —  See  Living. 

fsyS-TfiN'TA-CLE,  n.  [L.  sttstentaculum.']  Sup- 
port ;  maintenance  ;  sustenance.  More. 

SCS-TfN-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  luatentatio  ;  It.  »o.i- 
teiitaxione  ;  Sp.  auatentacion  ;  Fr.  fuatentation.] 

1.  The  act  of  sustaining ;  support. 

This  sustentalion  of  to  heavy  a  body.  Boyle. 

2.  The  use  of  food  or  victuals.  Brotcne. 

3.  .Maintenance  ;  subsistence  ;  sustenance. 

The  siuteniation  of  our  bodies.  Search. 

tsO-SUR-RA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  fumrratio.]  A  whis- 
pering ;  a  soft  murmur.  Bailey. 

SU'TILE  (sa'tjl),  a.  [L.  autilia;  mo,  to  sew.] 
Done  by  sewing  or  stitching ;  sewed  ;  stitched. 

Half  the  rooms  are  adorned  with  a  kind  of  sutile  picture*, 
which  imitate  tapestry.  Jdler. 

StJT'I.^R,  n.  [Dut.  zoetelaar.]  A  person  who 
follows  an  army  as  a  seller  of  provisions  and 
liquors.  Shak.     Dryden. 

sOT'LING-w£NCH,n.  A  female  sutler.  Addiaon. 

SU'TOR,  n.  A  sirup  made  from  the  juice  of  the 
pitahaya,  or  Cereua  giganteua.  [U.  S.]     BartUtt. 

SUT-TEE',  n.  [Sansc.  ««frt,  pure.]  A  word  de- 
noting a  chaste  wife,  or  one  who  bums  herself 
on  her  husband's  funeral  pile,  and  applied  by 
the  Bramins  to  various  rites  of  religious  purifi- 
cation ; —  but  it  is  commonly  used  for  the  vol- 
untary self-immolation  of  a  widow  on  the  fu- 
neral pile  of  her  husband.  Brands. 

SyT-TEE'I^M,  n.  The  practice  of  self-immola- 
tion  by  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  de- 
ceased husbands.  —  See  Suttee.  Ec.  Rev. 

sCt'TLE,  n.  Goods  after  tare,  and  before  tret, 
has  been  deducted.  Simmonda. 

sCt'TLE,  a.  Applied  to  weight  after  tare  has 
been  deducted,  and  before  tret.  Crabb. 

8UT'y-RAL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  having,  or  resem- 
bling a  suture  or  sutures.  Hooker. 

SUT'y-RAT-gD,  a.  Stitched  or  sewed  together  ; 
united  by  sewing.  Smith,  On  Old  Age. 

SUT'VRE  (sat'yur),  n.  [L.  aulura ;  auo,  to  sew  ; 
It.  4r  Sp.  auiura  ;  Fr.  attture.] 

1.  {Surg.)  The  act  or  the  operation  of  closing 
the  lips  of  a  wound  by  sewing.  Sharp. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  immovable  articulation  which 
unites  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face. 

The  tuturet  of  the  skull  are  abolished  in  old  age.    Artmttuiot. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  line  of  junction  of  contiguous 
parts  grown  together.  Gray. 

4.  ( Ent.)  The  line  at  which  the  elytra  meet, 
and  are  sometimes  confluent.  Brande. 

SUT'yRED  (sQt'urd),  a.  Connected  by  a  suture ; 
sewed.     "  A  sutured  crust."  Petinant. 

SU'UM  CUl'^VE  (-kl'kw?).  [L.,  to  every  one 
his  oim.]  Give  to  every  one  his  due.  Scudamore. 

SC'Zp-RAiN,  n.  [Ft.,  a  lord  paramount.]  A 
feudal  lord  or  baron.  Ec.  Rev.     Hallam. 

8U'Z5-RAIN-TY,  n.  [Ft.  suzerainete.]  The  office 
or  the  authority  of  a  suzerain,  or  the  lord  para- 
mount ;  lordship  ;  sovereignty.       A'.  Brit.  Rev. 

SVVAB  (swSb),  M.     [Sw.  arab.]    1.  A  kind  of  mop 

used  for  cleaning  floors,  docks,  &c.        Smollett. 

2.  {Surg.)  A  piece  of  sponge  or  rag  attached 
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to  a  rod,  used  for  cleansing  the  mouth  of  the 
sick,  or  for  applying  reiiiedial  agents  to  deep- 
seated  parts.  Dunglison. 
3.  t  A  cod  of  beans  or  pease,  &c.  iJaifcy.  Ash. 

SWAB  (swSb)-,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  swebban ;  Dut.  zwab- 
beren ;     Ger.    schwudbern  ;     Sw.   svabla-l        \i. 

SWABBED  ;     pp.     SWABKING,     SWABBED.]        To 

clean  with  a  mop  or  swab,  as  a  deck.  iShclvock. 
SWAB'BgR  (swSb'ber),  w.  One  who  swabs.  Shah. 
SWAB'B^R  (swSb'ber),  v.  a.    To  swob.    Bosworth. 

SWAD(sw5d),»i.  1.  Apeascod.  [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

2.  t  A  squab,  or  short,  fat  person.    B.  Jonson. 

3.  A  large  quantity.    [Local,  U.  S.]     Bartktt. 

SWAD'DLB   (swSd'dj),   v.   a.      [Dim.    of  swathe. 
Barclay.  —  See  Swa'^'HE.]     [».  swaddled  ;  pp. 

SWADDLING,  SWADDLED.] 

1.  To  swathe  ;  to  bind  or  wrap  in  clothes,  as 
new-born  children. 

They  immediately  be^n  to  noadille  me  up  in  my  night- 
gown with  lonir  pisci-i  ot  linen.  Spectator, 

2.  t  To  beat ;  to  cudgel ;  to  flog.  Harrington. 

SWAD'DLE  (swSd'dl),  n.     Swaddling-clothes, 

Upon  that  Ltheyl  ordered  me  to  be  carried  to  one  of  thei 


houses,  -ad  p't  tooed  in  all  my  swaddles. 


AddUon. 


SWAD'r>I.);i«G  (swSd'dljng),  n.   That  in  which  one 
is  swaddled  or  swathed.  Drummond. 


(swSd'dljne-),  n.  Cloth 
wrapped  round  a  new- 
born child.       Spenser. 


SWAD'DLJNG-BAND, 

SWAD'DLING-CLOTH, 

SWAD'DL|NG-CLOUT, 

SWAG,  V.  n.  ["  Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  wagan, 
to  weigh."  Richardson.]  [i.  swagged  ;  pp. 
SWAGGING,  SWAGGED.]  To  sink  dovvn  by  its 
weight ;  to  hang  heavy  ;  to  sag.  Wotton. 

S  wAg,  n.  An  unequal,  hobbling  motion.   Francis. 

SVVAG'-BEL-LIED  (-lid),  a.  Having  a  large  pro- 
jecting belly  ;  pot-bellied. 

Your  swag-bellied  Hollander.  Shak. 

SWAg'-BEL-LY,  n.  (Med.)  A  large  tumor  de- 
veloped in  the  abdomen,  and  which  is  neither 
fluctuating  nor  sonorous.  Dunglison. 

SWA^E,  n.  A  particular  kind  of  anvil,  of  vari- 
ous forms,  on  which  to  hammer  metallic  plates 
into  given  patterns.  Wright. 

SWAQE,  V.  a.  To  fashion  upon  a  swage.     Wright. 

t  SWAQE,  V.  a.     To  soften  ;  to  assuage. 

Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  siuase, 

With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts.  Milton. 

t  SWA^E,  V.  n.    To  abate  ;  to  assuage.      Barret. 

SWAG'GgR,  V.  n.  [From  Dut.  swaddenen,  to  make 
a  noise,  or  from  A.  S.  swegan,  to  sound.  Skinner. 
—  "  It  may  be  from  swag,  to  weigh."  Richard- 
son.—  See  SwAO,  v.  n.  —  "It  seems  a  frequent- 
ative from  to  sway."  Barclay.  —  See  Sway,  v.  a.] 

[i.  SWAGGERED  ;  pp.  SWAGGEKING,  SWAG- 
GERED.] To  bluster;  to  bully  ;  to  be  insolent ; 
to  act  the  bully  or  braggadocio. 

[He]  scarcely  deigned  to  set  a  fbot  on  ground. 

But  swaygered  like  a  lord  about  his  hall.  Drydcn. 

SWAg'G^R,  V.  a.  To  bully  ;  to  influence  or  sub- 
due by  blustering  or  threats. 

He  would  swagger  the  boldest  man  into  a  dread.      Swift. 

SWAg'G^R,  n.     A  bluster  ;  a  boastful  manner. 

The  butcher  is  stout,  and  he  values  no  swagger.        Swift. 

SWAG'GgR-gR,  M.  One  who  swaggers;  a  blus- 
terer ;  a  bully  ;  a  turbulent  fellow.  Shak. 

SWAG'eeR-IxNG,  n.     Act  of  blustering :  bravado. 

Gla7ir-ilL 
SWAG'GY,  a.    Hanging  by  its  weight ;  svvagging. 

His  swaggy  and  prominent  belly.  Brotvne. 

SWAlJV  (swan),  n.  [Go\\i.  svein ;  A.  S.  swm; 
Dan.  svend  ;  Svv.  sven  ;  Icel.  sveinn.  —  Scot. 
swane,  swayn.] 

1.  A  young  man  ;  a  pastoral  youth.   Spenser. 

The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 

Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light.         I'ope. 

2.  A  rustic ;  a  peasant ;  a  clown ;  a  hind.  Shak. 

3.  A  lover  ;  a  suitor  ;  a  wooer.  Smai-t. 

t  SWAtiV'lSH,  a.    Rustic;  ignorant.  Milton. 

SWAIN'MOTE,  n.  [A.  S.  swang,  a  swain,  and 
mote,  a  meeting.  —  Low  L.  siomimotum.1  {For- 
est Law.)   A  court  relating  to  matters  of  the 


forest  held  before  the  verderors,  as  judges,  by 
the  steward  of  the  court,  thrice  in  the  year,  the 
swains  or  freeholders  within  the  forest  composing 
the  jury  ;  —  also  written  swemmote.  Blackstone. 

SWArP,  V.  n.  To  walk  proudly: — to  sweep. 
[North  of  Eng.]  Todd. 

SWALE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  sweelan,  swelan,  cslan,  to 
set  on  tire,  to  burn  ;  aid,  tire  ,  Ger.  schwelen, 
to  burn  slowly  ;  Icel.  sccela,  to  smoke,  to  suffo- 
cate.]      [i.   S WALED  ;    pp.   SWALING,   S WALED.] 

To  waste  or  blaze  away  ;  to  melt,  as  a  candle ; 
to  sweal.  Wickliffe. 

SWALE,  !•.  re.   L  To  consume  ;  to  sweal.   Congrece. 
2.  To  singe  or  burn.     [Local,  Eng.]       Grose. 

SWALE,  n.  L  A  low  place: — shade,  in  opposi- 
tion to  sunshine.     [Local,  Eng.]  Forby. 

2.  A  gutter  in  a  candle.  [Local,  Eng.]    Wright. 

3.  A  vale  or  valley  ;  a  tract  of  low  land. 
[Local,  U.  S.  &  Eng.]  Wright.     Bartktt. 

tSWAL'L^T  (swol'let),  n.  [Sw.  svaU,  swell  of 
the  sea.]  Among  tin- miners,  water  breaking 
in  upon  the  miners  at  their  work.  Bailey. 

SWAL'I.OW  (swol'lo),  n.  [A.  S.  swalcice  ;  Dut. 
zwaluw;  Get.  schwalbe ;  Dan. svale;  Sw.  <Sf  Icel. 
sva/a.]  {Ornith.)  A  migratory, passerine  bird  of 
the  family  Hirundinidae,  and  particularly  of  the 
genus  Hirundo,  of  which  the  common  chimney 
or  house  swallow  {Hirundo  rustica)  is  the  type, 
but  which  includes  several  other  common  spe- 
cies, as  the  barn  swallow  {Hirundo  rufd),  a  na- 
tive of  America,  the  sand-martin,  or  bank-swal- 
low ( ffiz-M/irfo  np.iria),  &c.  Baird. 

d^g'  Swallows  are  all  distinguished  for  dense  plu- 
mage, length  of  wing,  forked  tails,  velocity  of  flight, 
and  for  passing  more  of  their  time  upon  the  wing  than 
almost  any  other  birds.   Baird. 

The  swallow,  murderer  of  the  bees  small.        Chaucer. 

The  sivallow  follows  not  summer  more  willingly  than  we 
your  lordship.  Shak. 

SWAL'LOW  (swdl'lo),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  swelgan,  swil- 
gan;  Dut.  zwelgen,  to  swallow  ;  Ger.  schwelgen, 
to  swill,  to  gormandize  ;  Dan.  svcelge,  to  swal- 
low ;  Sw.  svfllia ;  Icel.  svelgia,  to  devour.  —  Ir. 
slug,  to  swallow ;  Gael,  sluig.  —  This  word  is 
related  to  the  Sw.  svalg,  Ger.  schicaly,  Dan. 
srtelg,  Icel.  svelyr,  all  signifying  the  throat,  gul- 
let, jaws,  an  abyss.  Bosworth.]  [i.  swal- 
lowed;   pp.  SWALLOWING,  SWALLOWED.] 

1.  To  make  to  pass  down  the  throat ;  to  re- 
ceive, as  food  or  drink,  through  the  throat  or 
gullet  into  the  stomach  ;  —  to  imbibe  ;  to  drink. 

Chewed,  swalloiced,  and  digested.  Shak. 

2.  To  absorb  ;  to  take  in  ;  to  overwhelm,  as 
waves ;  to  draw  in  and  submerge,  as  an  abyss  ; 
to  ingulf;  —  usually  followed  by  up. 

Death  is  swallowed  tip  in  victory.  1  Cor.  xv.M. 

Though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up.  Shak. 

And  like  a  whirlpool  svmllow  her  own  streams.    Dryden. 

3.  To  receive  and  believe  without  examina- 
tion or  scruple ;  to  accept  implicitly  as  true ;  to 
let  pass  without  question. 

Sirallmo  the  most  pnlpable  absurdities  under  pretence  that 
sense  and  reason  arc  not  to  be  trusted.  Search. 

4.  To  engross  ;  to  appropriate  ;  to  arrogate  ; 
—  commonly  followed  by  up. 

Homer  excels  all  the  inventors  of  other  arts  in  this,  that  he 
has  swalloiced  tip  the  honor  of  those  who  succeeded  him.  foiJe. 

5.  To  occupy  ;  to  employ  ;  to  use  up  ;  to  con- 
sume ;  to  exhaust ;  to  waste. 

The  necessary  provision  for  life  swallows  the  greatest  part 
of  their  time.  Locke. 

Corruption  swallowed  what  the  liberal  hand 
Of  bounty  scattered.  Thomson. 

6.  To  engross ;  to  engage  completely. 

Tlic  priest  and  the  prophet  have  erred  through  strong 
drink;  they  are  swallowed  tip  at yiXne.  /<a.  xxviii.  7. 

7.  To  take  back  ;  to  renounce  ;  to  retract. 

Isah.    Did  Angelo  so  leave  her? 

Duke.  Left  her  in  her  tears,  and  dried  not  one  of  them 
with  his  comfort:  sirrillnwed  his  vows  whole,  pretending  in 
her  discoveries  of  dishonor.  Shak. 

SWAL'LOW  (swBl'le),  n.  1.  The  throat ;  the 
gullet.  _  Tooke. 

2.  Voracity  ;  a  gluttonous  appetite. 

Called  to  account  for  his  unf!0(\\y  swallow  in  gorging  down 
the  estates  of  helpless  widows  and  orphans.  South. 

3.  A  gulf ;, a  whirlpool.      Chaucer.     Fabyan. 
4    As  much  as  is  swallowed  at  once.    Smart. 

SWAL'LOW-5R  (svv51'lo-er),  n.  One  who  swal- 
lows ;  a  glutton.  '  Tatler. 


SWAL'LOW-HAwk,  n.     (Omith.)  A  bird  allied 
to  the  kite  ;  Elanus  malanopteiiis.  Baird. 

SWAL'LOW-TAtL    (sw51'lo-tal),  w.     1.  {Bot.)  A 
species  of  willow.  '  Bacon. 

2.  {Fort.)  An  outwork  which  is  narrower 
towards  the  fortified  place  than  towards  the 
country.  Stocqueler. 

3.  {Mech.)  A  mode  of  dove-tailing.       Crubb. 

A  body  coat  with 
Simmonds. 


SWAL'LOW-TAIL-COAT,  71. 
pointed  skirts. 


SWAL'LOW-TAILED,  a.     {Mech.)  Dove-tailed. 
Swaliuw-tatled    hawk,    {Oniith.)  an    accipitral   bird 
conniion  in  the  soulli  ot  the  United  States  ;  J^aucle- 
rus  farcatus.  Baird. 

SWAL'LOW-WORT  (sw5I'lo-wurt),  n.    (Bot.)  The 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Asclepias.  Loudon. 
SWAm,  i.  from  swim.    See  Swim. 

SWAMP  (swSmp),  n.  [M.  Goth,  swanims,  a 
sponge  ;  A.  S.  swam,  a  lungus ;  Ger.  schwanitn, 
a  sponge,  a  fungus  ;  Dut.  zwam,  a  mushroom  ■, 
Dan.  is;  Sw.  svamp,  a  sponge.]  Low  ground 
saturated  with  water;  wet,  spongy  land ;  a  quag- 
gy, boggy  place  ;  a  marsh  ;  a  bog ;  a  morass. 

Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  su-amps  around.   Giddsniith. 

A  stiuvip  diflers  from  a  bog  and  a  marsh  in  producing 

trees  and  shrubs,  while  the  latttr  produce  only   herbope, 

plants,  and  mosses.  Farm.  Ency. 

SWAMP  (sv\5nip),  v.  a.  \i.  SWAMPED ; />p.  swamp- 
ing, SWAMPED.] 

1.  To  whelm,  as  in  a  swamp ;  to  ingulf. 

2.  {Naid.)  To  upset,  as  a  boat,  in  the  water. 

Si^nnwnds. 

3.  To  entangle  inextricably  in  difficulties;  to 
embarrass;  to  overpower.  Macaulay, 

He  invested  a  large  sum  of  money  in  laad  speculations, 
which  swamped  him,  i.  e.  ruined  him.  Bartlett. 

SWAMP'-CAb'BA^E,  «.  {Bot.)  Skunk-cabbage; 
Symplocarpus  fatidus.  Dung  linen. 

SWAMP'-H6n'5Y-SUC-KLE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name 
given  to  Azalea  viscosa,  a  species  of  false  honey- 
suckle, and  to  its  varieties,  growing  in  swamps, 
and  having  clammy,  fragrant  flowers.        Gray. 

SWAMP'-LO'Cl  ST-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  decidu- 
ous leguminous  tree,  growing  in  North  America ; 
water  locust ;  Glcditschia  tnonosperma.  Lotidon. 

SWAMP'-ORE  (sw&mp'or),  n.  {Mill.)  Ore  found 
in  a  swamp  or  morass  ;  bog-ore.  Smart. 

SWAMP'-PINK  (swomp'pink),  n.  {Bot.)  The 
swamp-honeysuckle.  Bigeloto. 

SWAMP'-SAs'SA-FRAs,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  a  small  North  American  tree  growing 
in  moist,  swampy  ground,  having  a  bitter,  aro- 
matic bark,  fragrant,  cream-colored  flowers,  and 
red  berries  ;  Magnolia  glat/ca  ;  —  called  also 
white  laurel,  beaver-tree,  and  sweet-bay.  Louden. 

SWAMP'Y  (swSm'p?),  a.  Of  the  character  of  a 
swamp  ;  low,  wet,  and  spongy  ;  xmdrained  ; 
boggy;  fenny.     "  iS'tcaw/)y  ground."    Dumpier. 

SWAN  (swon),  n.  [A.  S.  sican ;  Dut.  zwaan ;  Ger. 
schwan;  Dan. 
svune  ;  Sw.  sran  ; 
Icel.  svanr.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  large, 
handsome  water- 
fowl of  the  order 
Anseres,  family 
AnattdcB,  and  sub- 
family Cygnince, 
distinguished  by 
the    great    length  Common  swan, 

of  its  neck,  its  graceful  movement  on  the  water, 
its  close,  thick,  soft  plumage,  and,  in  nearly  all 
the  species,  by  its  snowy  whiteness,  except  when 
young.  —  See  Cygnin.'E.  Baird. 

The  swan,  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly.rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet.  Milton. 

SWAng,  n.  A  fresh  piece  of  green  swarth,  lying 
in  a  bottom,  among  arable  or  barren  land  :  —  a 
swamp*  a  bog.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

SWANK'Y,  n.  An  active  or  clever  young  fellow; 
—  called  also  si^-flw^.     [Scot.]  Jamieson 

SWAN'-LTKE  (sw5n'-),  a.     Resembling  a  swan. 
Let  music  sound  while  he  doth  make  his  choice! 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end.  Shak. 

SWAN'pAn  (swSn'pan),  »i.  A  Chinese  instrument 
for  reckoning.  Hamilton. 


A,  fi,  i,  O,  U,  y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  C,  Y,  short ;   A,  f,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure ;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlI>  ;  HEIR,  HER ; 
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BWAN'^ -DOWN  (swBnx'-),  n.     1.  The  do«Ti,  or 

sinnll,  soft  feathers  of  the  swan,  used  iit  the 

manufacture  of  muffs,  tippets,  &c.  liiiird. 

2    A  fine,  soft,  thin,  woollen  cloth.  IT.  liney. 

SWAN'-SKiN  (8w5ii'-),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  a  swan, 
with  the  feathers  on.  Stmntonda. 

Swaiftkui*  Unitortcil  by  the  Iludaon  Bay  Company.  Eng.  Cpc, 
2.  A  kind  of  soft  flanr.ol :  —  a  very  thick, 
closely  woven,  woollen  cloth,  used  for  the  clothes 
of  seamen  and  laborers :  —  a  kind  of  woollen 
blanketing  used  by  letter-press  and  copper- plate 
printers.  IV.  Ency.     Simmonds. 

SWAN'-OP-PINO  (8w5n'-),  n.  The  catching  and 
taking  up  of  swans  on  the  Thames,  performed 
annually,  to  mark  the  upper  mandible;  —  cor- 
rupted into  swan-hopping.      Halliwell.     Davis. 

fSWAP  (swBp),  V.  n.  1.  To  fall  down;  to  de- 
scend ;  to  rush  violently  ;  to  swoop. 

All  suddenly  «he  $wapt  adown  to  ground.         Cliaucer. 
2.  To  ply  the  wings  with  a  sweeping  noise  ; 
to  strike  the  air  with  the  wings  ;  to  flap, 

'When  fowls  fly  by,  and  with  their  niiapping  winga 
Beat  the  inuunstaut  air.  More. 

SWAP  (swSp),  V.  a.  ["To  straw  or  swop  is  to 
sweep,,  to  do  any  thing  swecpingly."7?JcAarrfsoM.] 

1.  To  strike  with  a  long  or  sweeping  stroke ; 
— sometimes  followed  by  off. 

Swap  off  his  head,  this  is  my  sentence.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  exchange ;  to  barter  ;  to  swop.  —  See 
Swop.     [Colloquial  or  vulgar.] 

He  mnkps  mc  an  offer  to  swap  his  mare.    Jtiu  Etigexcorlh. 
Like  a  fine  lady  twapimiy  her  mole  for  the  mange.    Swift. 

SWAP  (swSp),  n.  1.  t  A  blow;  a  stroke.  Beau.  <Sf  Fl. 
2.  A  barter ;  a  swop.  Baitlett. 

SWAP  (swSp),  ad.  Hastily  ;  with  violence.  "  He 
did  it  swap."     [Local  and  vulgar.]         Johnson. 

SWAPE,  n.  A  long  pole  for  raising  a  biicket 
from  a  well ;  a  sweep  ;  a  well-sweep.       Clarke. 

SWArD,  n.  [A.  S.  sweard ;  Frs.  swarde,  skin  ; 
Dut.  zwoord  ;  Gcr.  schwarte ;  Dan.  si<er.'\ 

1.  The  skin  of  bacon.     [Local.]         Jolnison. 

2.  The  grassy  surface  of  land ;  the  coat  of 
grass  on  grass  land;  turf;  sod.  Davis. 

SWArd.  v.  n.  \i.  swAiiDED  ;  pp.  rwakding, 
8WAKDED.]  To  bccome  covered  with  sward  or 
a  grassy  surface,  as  laud.  Mortimer. 

BWArd'-CUT-T^R,  n.  A  machine  for  bringing 
old  grass-lands  into  tillage.  Simmonds. 

SWArd'?D,  p.  a.    Covered  with  a  sward.  Drake. 

SWArd'Y,  a.    Covered  with  a  sward.         Clarke. 

tSwARE,  old  pret.  from  swear.    See  Swear. 

swarf,  n.  The  grit  worn  away  from  the  grinding 
stones,  used  in  grinding  cutlery  wet :  —  also  iron 
filings.  Halliwell.    Simmonds. 

SWArm,  n.  [A.  S.  swearm ;  Dut.  zwerm ;  Ger. 
schwarm  ;  Dan.  svarm  ;  Sw.  sv/trm ;  Icel. 
avermr.  —  Formed  from  imitating  the  humming 
(Ger.  sunimen,  to  hum,  to  buzz)  noise  of  a 
crowd.    Adelunff.] 

1.  A  cluster  or  great  number  of  insects,  or  of 
small  animals,  particularly  of  bees  migrating 
from  the  hive  ;  a  collection  of  bees. 

Like  many  !ni}nrm»  of  bees  assembled  round, 
After  their  hives  with  honey  do  abound.  Spfmer. 

Or  as  a  sicami  of  flies  in  vintage  time.  Milton. 

2.  A  multitude ;  a  crowd ;  a  throng. 

This  twann  of  bir  advantages.  ShaJc. 

Syn.  — See  Multitude. 

SWARM,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  swearmian ;  Dut.  ztoermen ; 
Ger.  schwiirmen;   Dan.  sveernie;  Sw.  scarma.'] 

\i.   SWARMED  ;  pp.  SWARMING,  SWARMED.] 

1.  To  rise,  as  bees,  in  a  body,  and  quit  the 
hive ;  to  collect  in  a  swarm,  as  bees. 

Like  laboring  bees  on  a  long  summer's  day. 

Some  sound  the  trumpet  for  the  rest  to  ncarm.    Dnirten. 

2.  To  appear  in  multitudes  or  in  great  num- 
bers ;  to  crowd ;  to  throng. 

In  crowds  around  the  twarmiuq  people  join.       Dryden. 

3.  To  be  crowded ;  to  be  filled  or  covered  with 
a  multitude  in  motion ;  to  be  thronged. 

Her  fVuit-trees  all  unpruned,  her  hedges  ruined. 
Her  knots  disordered,  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars.  Shak. 

4.  To  abound  ;  to  be  abundant,     [r.] 

The  great  lords  of  the  earth  who  swarm  in  all  the  delights 
of  sense.  Atterbiiry. 


6.  To  breed  multitudes. 

Not  so  thick  twarmeil  once  the  soil 

Bedrop|>ed  with  blood  of  Uorgon.  ilillon. 

6.  To  climb  a  tree,  by  embracing  it  with  the 
arms  and  legs.     [Colloquial.]    Johnson,  livans. 

SWArM,  r.  a.    To  throng ;  to  crowd ;  to  overrun. 

Bee  the  shores  so  twarmed.  Fanthaw. 

SWArM'ING,  n.  The  act  of  collecting  in  a  swarm, 
as  bees  do.  Farm.  Ency. 

fSWART,  n.     Sward.  Ilolinshed. 

t  SWArT,  v.  a.    To  blacken  ;  to  darken.  Browne. 

t  SWArt,     ;  „,    ["M,  Goth,  gu)arts ;  A.  S.  sweart, 

SWArTII,     >  swart,  sweort,  swert;   Frs.   start; 

Dut.  zwart ;  Ger.  schwarz ;  Dan.  sort ;  Sw.  svart.'\ 

Black;  dark  ;  ta^vny  ;  dusky;  swarthy,     [r.] 

A  twarlh  complexion  and  a  curled  head.  Chapman. 

SwArTH,  n.     A  row  of  (rrass  or  grain  cut  down 
by  the  scythe;  a  swath. — See  Swath. 
Here  stretched  in  ranks  the  levelled  xwarth*  are  found.  Pope. 

SWArTH,  n.  The  apparition  of  a  person  about 
to  die.     [North  of  Englai  d.]  Grose. 

SWArth'I-LV,  ad.  With  a  swarthy  hue ;  darkly ; 
duskily ;  tawnily.  Johnston. 

SWARTII'l-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  swarthy ; 
darkness  of  complexion  ;  ta^vniness. 

It  thickens  the  complexion,  and  dyes  it  into  an  unpleas- 
ing  swarthiiiesa,  Feltham. 

SWARTH'NPSS,  n.    Swarthiness.     [r.]        Todd. 

SWArTH'Y,  a.  Dark  of  complexion  ;  black  ; 
dusky  ;  tawny.     "  A  swarthy  Ethiope."     Shak. 

t  SwArth'Y,  v.  a.    To  make  swarthy.     Coicley. 

fSWART'l-NESS,  )  n.  Duskiness  of  complexion; 
t  SWART'N^SS,      J  swarthiness.  Sherwood. 

tSWART'lSH,  a.     Somewhat  dark.  Bullcin. 

SWART'-STAR,  n.  The  dog-star;  — so  called 
because  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  the  com- 
plexion is  turned  to  a  swart,  or  dark,  color. 

Shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 

Un  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart-ttar  sparely  looks.     Milton. 

tSWART'Y,  a.    Swarthy;  tawny.  Burton. 

t  SWArvE,  v.  n.    To  swerve.  Spenser. 

SWASH  (swBsh),  n.  {Arch.)  An  oval  figure  with 
mouldings  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  work.  [A 
cant  word-.    Johnson.]  Moxon. 

SWASH  (swSsh),  n.  [Formed  from  the  sound. 
Junius.  Skinner.  —  Perhaps  a  wash,  or  col- 
lection of  waters.     Richardson.] 

1.  t  A  blustering  noise.  Todd. 

2.  A  swasher  ;  a  swa^erer.  Wright. 

3.  A  dashing  of  water ;  the  splash  of  water. 
"  A  great  swash  of  water."  Coles. 

4^  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  U.  S.  it  ii<  used 
for  a  narrow  channel  of  water  within  a  sand-bank  or 
between  a  sand -bank  and  the  shore.     Bartlett. 

The  swash  at  the  east  end  of  the  bay.    Bartram's  Florida. 

4.  Wash  ;  hog- wash.  Tyndale. 

SWASH  (swSsh),  ti.  n.  [t.  SAT  ASHED  J  pp.  SWASH- 
ING, SWASHED.] 

1.  To  bluster  with  clatter  or  noise ;  to  vapor ; 
to  brag ;  to  bully  ;  to  bluster  ;  to  swagger. 

We  Ml  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside, 

As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have.  Shak. 

2.  To  spill  or  splash  water  about ;  to  shake 
water,  as  m  a  tub.  HoUoway. 

SWASH  fswSsh),  a.  Soft,  like  fruit  too  ripe; 
quashy.    f Local,  Eng.]  HaBiwell. 

SWASH'-bOck-PT  (swBsh'-),  n.  The  common 
receptacle  of  the  washings  of  the  scullery  :  —  a 
slatternly  woman.     [Local,  Eng.]        Halliwell. 

t  SWASH'bCck-L5R  (8w88h'-),n.  A  swaggering 
swordsman,  or  ruffian  ;  a  bully.  Milton. 

SWASH'gR  (swBsh'er),  n.  One  who  swashes ;  a 
blusterer  ;  a  swaggerer  ;  a  braggart.  Shak. 

SWASH'Y  (swBsh'?).  a.  Soft,  like  fruit  that  is  too 
ripe ;  swash.     [Local,  Eng.]  Pegge. 

tSWAT,  t.  from  siceat.    See  Sweat.       Chaucer. 

t  SWATCH  (8w6ch),  n.     A  swath.  Tusser. 

fSWATE,  t.  from  sweat.  Thomson. 

SWATH  (8w6th)   [swBth,  P.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  iwttth, 


E, ;  iwSth,  Ja.],  n.    [A.  8.  swathe,  twath ;  Dut 
zwaad  ;  Ger.  schwad,  achwaden.] 

1.  A  line  or  row  of  grass  or  grain  as  cut  and 
thrown  by  the  scythe  m  mowing  or  cradling :  — 
a  sweep  or  reach  of  the  scythe  in  mowing. 


The  strmwy  Greeks,  ripe  for  hit  edae, 
I  like    • 


Skak. 


Fall  down  before  him  (ike  the  mower's  meatM. 
2.  A  band  ;  a  swathe.  — See  Swathe. 
Ix>ng  pieces  of  linen  they  ftilded  about  mc,  Ull  they  had 
wrapped  me  in  above  an  hundred  yanU  of  moatA.  Umin/tajt. 

SWATHE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  besuethian,  betwethan; 
suethe,  stuethil,  a  swathe.]     [i.  swathed  ;  pp. 

SWATHING,  SWATHED.] 

1.  To  bind,  as  a  child,  with  bands  and  rollers ; 
to  wrap  in  swaddling-clothes  ;  to  swaddle. 

Sicathed  in  her  lap  the  bold  nurae  bore  him  out    DryUen. 

2.  To  confine  ;  to  enclose. 

He  swathes  about  the  swelling  of  the  deep. 

That  shines  and  rests  as  inlknts  smile  and  sleep.    Cowper, 

SWATHE,  n.  [A.  S.  suethe.]  A  bandage  or  fil- 
let ;  a  swath.  C.  Richardson. 

SWATH'ING-CL6THE§.  n.  pL  Swaddling- 
clothes  ;  bandages  used  for  swathing.  Dungliton. 

SWAY  (swa),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  wage,  a  pair  of  scales, 
wag,  a  wave  ;  Dut.  zwaaijen,  to  swing,  to  sway  ; 
Ger.  schwingen,  schwenketi,  to  swing,  to  bran- 
dish ;  Sw.  svtlnga.] 

1.  To  wave  or  brandish  in  the  hand ;  to  move 
or  wield,  as  a  sceptre  ;  to  poise  ;  to  balance. 
When  heavy  hammer*  on  the  wedge  are  swayed.       Spenser. 

2.  To  bias ;  to  prejudice ;  to  direct  or  cause 
to  incline  to  either  side. 

Heaven  forgive  them  that  so  much  hare  tiiHnied 

Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  (h>m  me.         Shot. 

3.  To  govern  ;  to  rule ;  to  control ;  to  over- 
power ;  to  influence  ;  to  guide. 

The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  swayed.  Skak. 

To  sway  the  world,  and  land  and  sea  subdue.     Dryden. 

4.  {Xaut.)  To  hoist ;  to  raise. 

Sway  up  the  lower  yards.  Mar,  Diet, 

SWAy,  V.  n.  1.  To  incline  heavily  to  one  side ; 
to  hang  heavy  ;  to  be  drawn  by  weight ;  to  swag. 

The  balance  sways  on  our  part.  Baeon. 

Now  swans  it  this  way,  like  a  mightv  sea 
Forced  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  tne  wind; 
Now  sways  It  that  way,  like  the  selfsame  sc« 
Forced  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind.  Shak. 

2.  To  have  weight  or  influence  ;  to  prevail. 
The  example  of  sundry  churchea,  for  approbation  of  on  ■ 

thing,  doth  sway  much.  Jlookes 

3.  To  bear  rule  ;  to  govern  ;  to  reign. 

The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear. 

Shall  never  sag  with  doubt  nor  shake  with  fear.     Sha'- 

4.  To  move   on  with  a  uniform  and  strong 
momentum,  as  a  compact  body. 

Let  us  sway  on,  and  meet  them  in  the  field.  ShtC 

SWAY,  n.     1.  The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon. 

To  strike  with  huge,  two-handed  sicay.  Milton_ 

2.  Any  thing  moving  with  bulk  and  power. 

Are  you  not  moved,  when  all  the  sicoy  of  earth 
Shakes  like  a  thing  unflnn  ?  Shak. 

3.  Weight ;  preponderance  ;  turn ;  cast. 

Expert 
When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 
Of  battle.  Milton. 

4.  Power  ;    rule  ;    dominion  ;    sovereignty  ; 
authority  ;  control ;  ascendency ;  domination. 

Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom.  Shak. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  hold  sway. 
The  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station.  Addison. 

5.  Weight  or  influence  on  one  side ;  bias. 

The  sway  of  desires.  Sidney. 

6.  A  bramble-rod  for  thatching.      HaUiwelL 
Syn. —  Sep  Authority. 

SWAy'ING,  n.  An  injury  to  the  back  of  a  horse 
by  violent  strains  or  excessive  burdens.    Crabb. 

SWEAl 

SWEALED 

singe  I 

SWEAL,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  swalan,  swelan.]  To  melt, 
as  a  candle ;  to  swale.  Johnson, 

SWEAr  (swir),  r.  n.  [M.  Goth,  ncaran  ;  A.  S. 
sicerian ;  Dut.  ztreren ;  Ger.  schwreti ;  Dan. 
srtrrge,  to  swear,  svare,  to  answer ;  Sw.  tv^lrya ; 
Icel.' »renrt.]  [i. swore  ;  m). swearing,  sworn. 
—  The  pret.  stfar*-,  formerly  in  use,  is  obsolete.] 
1.  To  affirm  with  an  appeal  to  God  for  the 
truth  of  what  is  affirmed  ;  to  utter  an  oath. 

But  I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  at  all.  Malt.  t.  S4> 


LL,  r.a.  [A.  S.  stcelan.  —  See  Swale.]  [i. 
:aled  ;  pp.  swealino,  swealed.]  To 
-eorbumonthehairof,  asof  hogs.   F.Eticy. 
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SWEET 


2.  To  declare  or  promise  upon  oath ;  to  yow. 

In  such  a  nieht 
Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  loved  her  well.         Shak. 

3.  To  obtest  a  sacred  name  profanely  ;  to  take 
t^e  name  of  God  in  vain  ;  to  utter,  or  indulge 
ia  the  use  of,  oaths,  or  [)rofane  language. 

One  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in  would  fare; 
lie  knocked  fast,  and  often  cursed  and  sware.    Sjxnser. 
The  swearer  continues  to  gwear;  tell  him  of  his  wicked- 
ness, he  allows  it  ia  great,  but  he  continues  to  swear  on.  Gilpiu. 

4.  (Law.)  To  give  evidence  upon  oath;  to 
take  an  oath,  judicially  administered.  Bouvier, 

SWeAr,  ».  a.     1.  To  utter  or  affirm  with  an  ap^ 
peal  to  God ;  to  declare  upon  oath. 

If  a  man  . . .  nrear  an  oath  to  bind  his  soul  with  a  bond,  he 
sh'iU  not  break  his  word,  he  shall  do  according  to  all  that 
proceedeth  out  of  his  mouth.  yum.  xxx.  2. 

2.  To  put  to  an  oath ;  to  bind  by  an  oath  ad- 
ministered; as,  "To  swear  a  witness." 

Let  me  rwear  you  all  to  secrecy.  Dryden. 

3.  To  charge  upon  oath. 

He  Kwore  treason  against  his  friend.  Johnson, 

4.  To  obtest  or  invoke  by  an  oath. 

Now,  by  Apollo,  king,  thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain.    Shak. 

To  swear  in,  to  administer  an  oath  of  allegiance  or 

fidelity  to ;  as  to  an  otficer,  a  magistrate,  a  soldier,  &c. 

SVVEAr'^R  (swAr'er),  n.  1.  One  who  swears; 
one  who  calls  God  to  witness. 

I  do  believe  the  stcearer:  what  with  me?  Shak. 

2.  A  profane  person  ;  one  who  uses  profane 
oaths;  one  who  indulges  in  profane  language. 

There  arc  liars  and  swearers  enough  to  beat  the  honest 
men,  and  hang  them  up.  Shak. 

SWeAr'ING  (swAr'jng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
swears  or  declares  upon  oath.  Shak. 

2.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  using  profane 
oaths  ;  the  profane  use  of  the  name  of  the  Deity. 

Drinkings,  and  swearings,  and  starings.  Shak. 

3.  The  peculiar  noise  made  by  a  cat  when 
surprised  or  suddenly  alarmed.  Enff.  Cyc. 

SWEAT  (sw«t),  n.  [A.  S.  stoat;  Frs.  swet;  Dut. 
zioeet ;  Old  Ger.  sueiz,  sweiz ;  Ger.  schweiss ; 
Dan.  sved,  sveed  ;  Sw.  svet(.  —  Pol.  svad,  — 
Sansc.  suedam,] 

1.  The  moisture  which  issues  from  the  pores 
of  the  skin  in  consequence  of  heat  or  muscular 
exertion  ;  cutaneous  excretion  ;  perspiration. 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  tliou  eat  bread,  till  thou  re- 
turn unto  the  ground.  Gen.  iii.  19. 

ir^  Among  the  solid  con.stitiients  of  sweat,  are 
chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  which  is  most 
ahuiiilaiit,  the  lactates,  butyrates,  and  acetates  of  am- 
monia and  soda,  piiosphaie  of  lime,  &c.    Miller. 

2.  The  state  of  one  who  sweats. 

Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I  found  me  laid 

In  balmy  sweat.  Milton, 

3.  That  which  causes  sweat ;  toil ;  drudgery. 

Without  sweat  or  endeavor.  Shak. 

SWfiAT  (swgt),  V.  n,  [A.  S.  swatan ;  Dut.  zweeten  ; 
Ger.  schwitzen  ;    Dan.  svede  ;    Sw.  svetta,  —  L. 

sud^."]        [i,    SWEAT,    SWET,    OT    SWEATED  ;    pp. 
SWEATING,  SWEAT,  SWET,  or  SWEATED.] 

1.  To  emit  sweat ;  to  perspire. 

Why  sweat  they  under  burdens?  Shak. 

2,  To  toil ;  to  labor  ;  to  drudge. 

When  service  sweat  for  duty.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Perspire. 
SWEAT,  V,  a,    1.  To  emit  by  the  pores ;  to  exude. 

For  him  the  rich  Arabia  sweats  her  gum.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  to  sweat ;  to  put  in  a  state  of 
perspiration  ;  as,  "  To  sweat  a  patient." 

SWEAT'^R,  n.    One  who  sweats.  Spectator, 

SWEAT'I-Ly,  ad.     In  a  sweaty  manner.       Todd. 

SWEAT'j-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  sweaty.    Ash, 

SWEAT'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  making  to  sweat. 

2.  Moisture  emitted  ;  perspiration  :  —  fer- 
mentation produced  in  the  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco, in  the  drying  of  hay,  &c.  Mortimer, 

3.  _A  mode  of  debasing  current  gold  coin,  by 
shaking  it  in  hags,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  metal 
is  worn  off  by  friction.  Simmonds, 

SWEAT'ING-BATH,  n.  A  bath  to  promote  per- 
spiration ;  a  sudatory.  Merk. 

SWEAT'ING-Hdl)SE,  n.  A  house  for  sweating 
patients.  Merle. 

SWeAT'ING-rR-ON  (-I-urn),  n.  An  iron  used  for 
scraping  off  sweat  from  horses.  Smart. 


SW£aT'JNG-r66m,  n.     1.  A  room  for  sweating 

persons ;  a  sudatory.  CLirke. 

2.  A  room  for  sweating  cheese  and  carrying 

off  the  superfluous  juices.  VVrtght, 

SWEAT'jiNG-SICK'NpSS,  n.  {Med.)  A  severe, 
febrile,  epidemic  disease,  which  prevailed  in 
England  and  some  other  countries  of  Europe, 
in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries :  —  a  disease  allied 
to  the  worst  form  of  cholera,  which  occurs  in 
Malwah,  India.  Dunglison. 

SWEAT'Y  (swet'te),  a.  1.  Covered  with  sweat ; 
moist  with  sweat.     "  A  sweaty  reaper."  Miiton. 

2.  Consisting  of  sweat. 

No  noisome  wliitt's,  or  sweaty  streams.  Swift. 

3.  Laborious ;  toilsome  ;  difficult. 

Echoing  shouts  their  sweaty  toils  attend.  Mickle. 

SWEDE,  n.  1.  ( Geog.)  A  native  of  Sweden.  Milton. 
2.  A  Swedish  turnip.     [Colloquial.]        Todd. 

SWE-DeN-BOR'(^!-AN,  n.  One  who  holds  the 
doctrines  taught  by  Swedenborg,  a  Swedish 
philosopher,  who  died  in  1772,  and  who  claimed 
to  have  experienced  an  opening  of  his  spiritual 
sight,  in  1745,  to  hr  ve  had  habitual  intercourse 
with  the  world  of  spirits,  and  to  have  been 
made  a  receiver  of  the  angelic  wisdom  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  heaven  and  hell,  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  Scriptures,  &c. ;  a  member  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church.  P.  Cyc. 

SWE-D5N-BOR'(^|-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Sweden- 
borg, or  to  Swedenborgianism.  Brande. 

SWE-DpN-BOR'pi-AN-I§M,  n.  The  doctrines 
taught  by  Swedenborg.  P.  Cyc. 

SWED'ISH,  a.  Relating,  or  pertaining,  to  Swe- 
den or  to  the  Swedes.  Percy. 

SWED'JSH,  n.    The  Swedish  language.  Bosworth. 

SWED'jSH-TUR'NlP,n.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  turnip  ; 
ruta-baga ;  Bransica  catnpestris.  Lotulon. 

SWEEP,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  swapan ;  Ger.  schioeifen ; 
Sw.  sopa.']    \i.  SAVEPT ;  pp.  sweeping,  swept.] 

1.  To  brush  or  rub  over  with  a  broom  or  be- 
som ;  to  clean  with  a  broom. 

What  woman  having  ten  pieces  of  silver,  if  she  lose  one 
piece,  doth  not  light  a  candle,  and  sweep  the  house,  and  seek 
diligently  till  she  find  it?  Luke  xv.  «. 

2.  To  move,  clear,  or  drive  off  by  a  broom,  or 
as  by  a  broom  ;  to  drive  away  with  a  lung  stroke ; 
to  curry  off  with  violence. 

To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door.  Shak. 

The  river  of  Kishon  swept  them  away.  Judg.  v.  21. 

I  have  already  swept  the  stakes.  Dryden. 

3.  To  carry  or  drag  with  a  long,  swinging 
motion  ;  to  carry  with  pomp  ;  to  flourish. 

And,  like  a  peacock,  sweep  along  his  tail.  Shak. 

4.  To  pass  over  swiftly  and  with  force. 

Then  sweep  they  the  blue  waves.  May. 

5.  To  Strike  with  a  long,  continuous  stroke  ; 
to  brush  or  traverse  swiftly  with  the  fingers. 

Wake  into  voice  each  silent  string, 

And  sweep  the  sounding  lyre.  Pope. 

6.  To  rub  over  ;  to  touch  in  passing  ;  to  graze. 

Their  long  descending  train. 
With  rubies  edged  and  sapphires. ««;«;;<  the  plain.       DryJen. 

7.  To  pass  over  or  traverse,  as  with  the  eye 
or  with  a  telescope. 

Here  let  us  sweeji  the  boundless  landscape.        Thoi/ison. 

8.  (Naut.)  To  drag  over  the  bottom  of,  as  for 
an  anchor.  Dana. 

SWEEP,  V.  n.  1.  To  pass  or  move  with  a  swinging 
motion.     "A  «wc'ep«M/7  stroke."  Dryden. 

H  istc  me  to  know  it,  that  I.  with  wings  as  swift 

As  ineditiition  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 

May  sweep  to  my  revenge.  Shak. 

Stars,  sliooting  through  the  darkness,  gild  the  night 
Willi  sweeping  glories,  and  long  trails  of  light.        Dryden. 

2.  To  take  in  a  view  with  progressive  rapid- 
ity ;  to  range,  as  the  eye,  or  a  telescope. 
O'er  heavenward  earth,  far  as  the  ranging  eye 
Can  sweep,  a  dazzling  deluge  reigns.  Thomson. 

SWEEP,  n.  1.  The  act  of  sweeping;  a  widely- 
extended  swinging  motion.  Johnson. 

2.  The  reach,  range,  or  compass  of  a  con- 
tinued motion  or  stroke. 

The  bottom  edge  of  the  door  rides  in  its  sweep  npon  the 
floor.  Moxon. 

3.  A  swift  and  general  destruction. 

In  countries  subject  to  great  epidemic  sweeps,  men  may 
live  very  long.  GraiuU. 

4.  Direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear. 

Begin  a  second  Mncision],  bringing  it  with  an  opposite 
sweep  to  meet  the  other.  Sharp. 


5.  The  width  or  compass  of  a  curve,  or  of  a 
portion  of  a  sphere  ;  as,  "  The  stceep  of  an  arch." 

We  tread  the  wilderness,  whose  well-rolled  walks. 
With  curvature  of  slow  and  easy  fweep,  — 
Deception  innocent, —  give  ample  space 
To  narrow  bounds.  Cotoper. 

6.  One  who  sweeps  ;  a  sweeper.     Simmonds. 

7.  A  cross-beam  or  pole,  moving  on  an  up- 
right post  or  fulcrum,  for  raising  and  lowering 
a  bucket  in  a  well ;  a  well-sweep.  Wright.  Tudor. 

JH^g'  In  this  sense,  Archbishop  Potter  and  Richard- 
son spell  it  swipe  ;  Scott  and  Ash,  swipe,  swrpe,  sweap, 
and  sweep  ;  iJolluway,  swape. 

8.  {Xaiit.)  A  long  oar  used  in  low  vessels,  to 
force  them  ahead,  as  during  calms  :  — ^the  mould 
of  a  ship  when  she  begins  to  compass  in,  at  the 
rung  heads  :  —  any  part  of  a  ship  shaped  by  the 
segment  of  a  circle.  Dana.     Wright, 

The  sweep  of  the  tiller,  (JVavt.)  a  circular  frame  on 
which  the  tiller  traverses  in  large  ships.      JUar.  Diet. 

SWEEP'A^E,  n.  The  crop  of  hay  got  in  a  meadow. 

[Local,  Eng.]  Whishaw.     Shejpard, 

SWEEP' PR,  n.     One  who  sweeps  ;  a  sweep. 

Sweeper  of  the  sky,  {Jfaut.)  a  name  given  by  sailors 

to  the  north-west  winds  of  America.  Mar.  Diet. 

SWEEP'ING,  p,  a,  1.  Driving  or  carrying  away  ; 
—  involving  great  numbers.  Clarke. 

2.  Unqualified;  exaggerated;  including  all; 
as,  "  A  sweeping  assertion." 

SWEEP'JNG-LY,  ad.    In  a  sweeping  manner, 

SWEEP'|NG§,  n.  pi.  Dirt,  refuse,  &c.,  swept 
away ;  things  collected  by  sweeping. 

I  had  an  old  and  learned  friend  whom  1  would  put  above 
all  the  sweepings  of  their  hall.  Uunan. 

SWEEP'-NET,  n.  A  large  draw-net  used  in  fish- 
ing at  sea.  Simmonds. 

SWEEP'STAKE,  n.  A  winner  ;  —  usually  witten 
sweepstakes.  Shak, 

SWEEP'STAkES,  n.  sing.  1.  A  winner  in  gaming 

and  horse-racing ;  one  who  sweeps  or  wins  all 

the  stakes  or  wagers.  Johnson. 

2.  A  prize  in  a  horse-race,  made  up  of  the 

several  stakes.  Smart. 

SWEEP'-WASH-5R  (-wosh-er),  n.  One  who  ex- 
tracts from  the  sweepings,  potsherds,  &c.,  of 
refineries  of  silver  and  gold,  the  small  residuum 
of  precious  metal.  Ure. 

SWEEP'V,  a,  1.  Passing  with  a  sweeping  motion 
over  a  great  compass  at  once.  Iloole. 

2,  Wavy.     ^' The  stveepy  crest,"  Pope. 

3,  Strutting  ;  drawn  out ;  expanded. 

Or  spread  his  sweejjy  train.  Watts, 

SWEET,  a,  [Goth,  sutizo,  soft,  pleasant ;  A.  S. 
stoct,  sweet;  Dut.  zoct ;  Ger.  s':ss;  Dan.  sod; 
Sw.s't;  Icel.stetr;  Old  Eng.  5o<e.  —  Ir.  v<r  Gael. 
suath,  mild,  gentle.  —  Gr.  liHis;  L.  suavis ;  It. 
soave  ;  Sp.  Sf  Fr.  suave.  —  Sansc.  svddu.^ 

1.  Pleasing  to  the  taste  ;  having  the  taste  of 
honey  or  sugar ;  saccharine  ;  not  sour  or  bitter. 

It  is  siceet  as  honey  in  all  mouths.  £ccl.  xlix.  I. 

Those  [trees]  whose  fruit  is  sweet,  Jiacon, 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  smell;  balmy;  redolent; 
fragrant ;  not  stinking  or  fetid. 

And  with  them  words  of  so  sweet  breath  composed 

As  made  tlic  things  more  rich.  Shak. 

3.  Pleasing  to  the  ear  ;  melodious  ;  harmoni- 
ous ;  mellifluous.  "  Organs  of  siceet  stop."Milton, 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

Is  tltfor  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.  Shak, 

4.  Pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  beautiful ;  fair. 

1  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face.  Shak. 

5.  Pleasing  to  the  mind  ;  grateful ;  agreeable ; 
delightful;  gratifying;  charming. 

Sweet  interchange  of  hill  and  valley.  Milton. 


Where  penury  is  felt  the  thought  is  chained, 
■     '  ■  ;olloq    •  '     ■  


Cowpe 


And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  lew. 

6.  Fresh,  as  distinguished  from  salt. 

Sweet  waters  mingle  with  the  briny  main.        Dryden. 

7.  Not  stale  ;  not  putrescent  or  putrid.  "  That 
meat  is  sweet."  Johnson, 

8.  Not  turned  ;  not  sour  ;  as,  "  Sweet  milk." 

9.  Mild  ;  soft ;  gentle  ;  serene. 

The  Pleiades  before  him  danced, 

Shedding  sweet  influence.  Milton, 

To  be  sweet  upon,  to  make  love  to  ;  to  behave  aniii- 
rously  to.  "  A  drunken  bishop  .  .  .  was  very  sweet 
upon  an  Indian  queen."  .^ddisnn. —  To  hare  a  sweet 
tuotA,  to  be  fond  of  sweetmeats.  [Colloquial.]   Ogtleie, 
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SWEET,  n.  1.  Sweetness  ;  something  pleasing 
or  delicious  ;  the  sweetest  part  of  any  tiling. 

Why,  then  comes  in  the  ficeel  o'  the  year.  .SAaJb. 

Hail  I  wedded  love. 
Perpetual  fountain  uf'ilunieitic  noecM.  Hilton, 

2.  An  agreeuble  or  delicious  perfume.  Prior. 

3.  A  word  of  endearment. 

Sweet,  leave  mo  here  a  while.  Shak. 

4.  pi.  Saccharine  substances,  as  honey,  man- 
na, treacle,  cordials,  &c.  Simmonda. 

SWEET'-BAY,  n.     (Dot.)  1.  A  kind  of  laurel; 

Laurus  nobilis.  — See  Laukel,  Loudon. 

2.  A  name  given   in  America  to  Magnolia 

glauca.  Gray. 

SVVEET'BRfeAD,  n.    The  pancreas  of  a  calf  or  of 

any  other  animal,  used  for  food. 

When  you  roart  a  breast  of  veal,  remember  your  iwcet- 
heart,  the  "butler  \o\tt  a.  swtetbreail.  Swij't. 

BWEET'BRl-pR,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  rose, 
having  a  delicate  fragrance,  common  in  thickets 
and  by  road-sides ;  Rosa  rubiginosa.  Gray. 

8WEET'Br66m,  n.  {Bot.)  An  herb.     Aimworth. 

SVVEET'-CAL'A-BASH,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
passion-flower  indigenous  in  the  West  Indies, 
producing  large  flowers  and  roundish  edible 
fruit ;  Passiflora  inaliformis.  Loudon. 

SWEET'-CAl'A-mDs,  ;  „.      (^Bot.)   An  aromat- 


u 


spikenard  ;  Calamus  aromaticua.        Eug.  Cyc. 

SWEET'-Cl(;;'(;-Ly,n.  (^Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  umbcUilerous  plants  of  the  genus  Osmorrhiza 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  of  Myrrhis  odorata  in  Eng- 
land, —  from  their  aromatic  roots  or  fruits. G'rny. 

8WEET'-CIS-Tys,  n.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub, 
from  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  which  gum 
ladanum  is  secreted ;  a  species  of  rock-rose ; 
gum-cistus  ;  Cistits  ladanijerua.  Mason. 

SWEET'-CORN,  n.  (Bot.)  A  variety  of  maize  or 
Indian  corn,  of  a  sweet  taste.  Farm.  Ency. 

SWEET'EN  (swSt'tn),  V.  a.     \i.  SWEETENED  ;  pp. 

SWEETENING,  SWEETENED?] 

1.  To  make  sweet ;  to  dulcify  ;  to  dulcorate. 

Here  is  the  amell  of  the  blood  still;  all  the  perfuinca  of 
Arabia  will  not  nvceteu  this  little  hand.  H/iak. 

2.  To  make  mild  or  kind ;  to  soften. 
Devotion  softens  his  heart, . . .  sweetens  his  temper.    Law. 

3.  To  make  less  painful ;  to  soothe  ;  to  relieve. 

And  she  thy  cares  will  fiveeten  with  her  chiirms.    Dryilfm. 

4.  To  enhance  the  sweetness  or  pleasurable- 
ness  of;  to  make  more  pleasing  or  delightful. 

It  [industryj  uttveteticth  ourenjoymeuts,and8easonrth  our 
attainments  with  a  delightful  relish.  Harrow. 

■  5.  To  soften  ;  to  make  delicate. 

Correpgio  has  made  his  memory  immortal  by  the  strength 
he  has  given  to  his  figures,  and  by  sweeleuingau  lights  and 
shadows.  JJrydeii. 

6.  To  make  pure  by  removing  noxious  sub- 
stances or  qualities.  Wright. 

7.  To  make  warm  and  fertile,  as  soil.  Wright. 

SWEET'EN  (swSt'tn),  V.  n.  To  grow  sweet.  Bacon. 

SWEET'EN-fR,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
sweetens. 

SWEET'EN-lNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  making  sweet. 
2.  That  which  sweetens.  Ask.    J.  Felt. 

SWEET'-FERN,  n.  (Bot.)  A  North-American 
shrub  of  the  genus  Comptonia,  with  sweet- 
scented,  fern-like  leaves.  Gray. 

SWEET'-FLAg,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  pungent,  aromatic  plants  of  the  genus  Aco- 
rus,  the  best  known  species  of  which  (Acorus 
calamus)  is  also  called  sweet-rush. 

49*  It  was  formerly  used  in  Enfiland  to  strew  the 
floors  of  lidiiMos,  instead  of  rushes,  and  is  said  by  Lin- 
naeus to  he  (he  only  aromatic  plant  in  northern  cli- 
mates.   Baird.    Loudon. 

iWEET'-GALE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  found  in 
boggy  and  wet  places,  and  having  bitter,  fra- 
grant leaves ;  Myrica  gale ;  —  called  also  Dutch 
myrtle,  and  Scotch  myrtle.  Baird. 

49*  Sweet-gale  Is  used  In  Europe  for  tanning,  dye- 
ing, for  repelling  tieas  and  moths,  and,  in  decoction, 
to  kill  bugs  and  lice,  and  to  cure  the  itch.     Loudon. 

SWEET'-GRAss,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses 
of  many  species  ;  Glyceria.  Farm.  Ency. 

SWEET'-gCm,  n.     (Bot.)   A   large  and  beauti- 


ful   North    American    tree,    with    fine-grained 
wood  ;   Liqiiidavibur  Styracijluu.  Gray. 

SWEET'HEART  (-hilrt),  M.    A  lover  or  a  mistress. 

Newly  parted  with  her  stceelheart.       L'Etlrange. 
SWEET'ING,  n.     1.  A  sweet  apple.  Shak. 

2.  Darling ;  —  a  word  of  endcartnent. 

Trip  it  no  further,  pretty  inverti»g\ 

Journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting.  Shak. 

SWEET'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  sweet.  Floyer. 

SWEET'ISH-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
sweetish,  or  somewhat  sweet.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

SWEET'-JfiHN'^-WORT  (-jBnz'wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  A 
species  of  LHanthus,  or  pink.  Craobe. 

SWEET'-L6aP,  n.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub 
or  tree,  with  oblong,  fragrant,  shining  leaves, 
and  sweet-smelling  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
used  for  dyeing  linen  and  silk  of  a  bright  yel- 
low color.  Lindley.     Loudon. 

SWEET'LY,  ad.  In  a  sweet  manner  ;  with  sweet- 
ness ;  gratefully  ;  agreeably  ;  delightfully. 

This  castle  huth  a  pleasant  scat;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  nweell;/  lecummends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses.  Shak. 

SWEET'-MAR'JQ-R.AM,  n.  (Bot.)  A  soft-do\vny 
plant,  about  a  foot  high,  having  a  pleasant  aro- 
matic flavor,  and  used  as  a  seasoning  ;  knotted 
marjoram  ;  Origanum  Majorana.  Wood. 

SWEET'-MAUD-LIN,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
milioil ;  Achillea  Ageratum.  Loudon. 

SWEET'MEAT,  n.  Fruit  preserved  with  sugar, 
or  confectionery  made  of  sugar  ;  confection. 

Whole  pyramids  of  mreetmeats  for  boys.        Dryden. 

If  a  child  cries  for  any  unwholesome  fruit,  you  purchase 

his  quiet  by  giving  him  a  less  wholesome  iunxtineat.    Locke. 

SWEET'NgSS,  n.     1.  The  quality  of  being  sweet ; 
agreeableness  to  the  taste  or  to  the  smell. 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetneia  on  the  desert  air.  Gray. 

2.  Amiableness;  agreeableness;  gentleness; 
mildness ;  suavity ;  pleasantness ;  loveliness. 

A  most  amiable  awectnest  of  temper.  Swift, 

SWEET'-oIl,  n.    Olive  oil.  Simmonds. 

SWEET'-PEA,  n.  (Bot.)  A  leguminous  plant 
with  showy  flowers,  cultivated  for  ornament ; 
Lathyrus  odoratus.  Gray. 

SWEET'-PQ-TA't6,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  having 
an  esculent  tuberous  root,  a  native  of  both  In- 
dies and  China,  but  cultivated  in  all  the  warm- 
er parts  of  the  globe  ;  the  Carolina  potato  ;  Ba- 
tatas edulis,  or  Convokulus  batatas  ;  —  called 
also  skirrct  of  Peru.  London.     Baird. 

4g-  "  It  Is  the  potato  of  Shakespeare  and  contempo- 
rary writers,  the  Solatium  tuberosum  being  then  scarcely 
known  in  Europe."     Loudon. 

SWEET'-R66T,n.     (Bot.)  Licorice.  Smart. 

SWEET'-RUSH,  »i.     (Bot.)  Sweet-flag.    Loudon. 

SWEET'-SCA'Bl-OUS,  n.  (Bot.)  A  common 
weed,  with  a  stout,  branched  stem,  beset  with 
spreading  hairs,  and  having  a  many-flowered 
head;  daisy-fleabane  ;  Erigeron annuum.  Gray. 

SWEET'-SCENT-^D,  a.  Having  a  sweet  scent; 
sweet-smelling;  fragrant.  Wright. 

SWEET'-SCfiNT-5D-SHRtrB,«.  (Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  shrubs  of  the  genus  Calycanthua, 
with  aromatic  bark  and  foliage,  the  crushed 
flowers  of  which  have  a  fragrance  resembling 
that  of  strawberries  ;  Carolina  allspice.     Gray. 

SWEET'-SM£lL-ING,  rt.  Having  a  sweet  smell ; 
fragrant ;  sweet-scented.  Smart. 

SWEET'-S6p,  n.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen  tree,  a 
species  of  custard-apple,  which  grows  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  bears  a  greenish  fruit,  covered 
with  scales,  and  containing  a  thick,  sweet,  lus- 
cious pulp ;  Anona  squamosa.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SWEET'-SPIT-TLE,  n.  (Med.)  An  increased  se- 
cretion of  saliva,  of  a  sweet  taste.  Hoblyn. 

SWEET'-STfj'FF,  n.  A  popular  name  for  sweet- 
meats of  all  kinds.  Simmonds. 

SWEET'-SOL-TAN,  n.  (Bot.)  A  handsome  border 
annual ;  Centaiirea  moschata,  Loudon. 

SWEET'-TEA,  n.  A  name  applied  to  the  leaves 
of  the  Botany  Bay  Tree  (Smilax  glycyphylla), 
i.nported  from  New  Holland.  Lindley. 


SWfeET'-TftM-PgRED  (-p?rd),  a.  Of  amiable  tem 
per  or  disposition  ;  mild  ;  gentle  ;  kind.    More. 

8WEET'-T6,\EI)  (-ideid),  o.  Having  a  aweet  or 
pleasant  tone  ;  euphonious.  Scott. 

SWEET'-WA-T^R,  n.  A  variety  of  the  grape 
containing  a  sweet,  watery  juice.        Simmonds. 

SWEET-WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  Shrubby  goatweed; 
Capraria  bijlora.  Crabb. 

SWEET'-Wll.L-IAM  (-y»m),  n.  (Bot,)  An  ever- 
green herbaceous  plant,  much  cultivated  for  or- 
nament; bunch-pink;  the  bearded  pink  ;  Dian- 
thus  barbatua.  Gray. 

SWEET'-WlL-LOW,n.  (Bot.)  S\vcet-gi\e. Clarke. 

SWEET'- WOOD  (-wftd),  n.     (Bot.)   L   A  name 
for  the  Launia  nobilis,  or  sweet-bay.         Smart. 
2.  The  hard,  yellow,  durable  wood  of  Oreo- 
daphne  exaltata,  growing  in  Jamaica.   Lindley. 

SWEi.N'MOTE,  »t.    (Law.)    See  Swainmote. 

SWfiLL,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  airellan  ;  Frs.  atcila ;  Dut. 
ztcellen  ;  Old  Ger.  swcUan  ;  Ger.  schwellen ; 
Dan.  svulme ;  Sw.  arullna, sralla.^  [i. swei  led ; 
pp.  swelling,  swelled,  swollen,  or  swoln. 
—  Swollen  and  swoln  are  obsolescent.] 

1.  To  grow  bigger ;  to  increase  or  enlarge 
from  within  outwards  ;  to  dilate ;  to  expand  ;  to 
grow  or  become  turgid  or  tumid  ;  to  tumify. 

To  make  thy  belly  to  nrell.  and  thy  thigh  to  rot.    Num.  r.  22. 
Swollen  is  hU  breast:  his  inward  pains  incmur.      Drfdtn. 

2.  To  increase  by  outward  addition ;  to  in- 
crease in  bulk  or  size  ;  to  augment. 

Deep  Scamander  twtlU  with  heaps  of  slain.         Pope. 

3.  To  rise  ;  to  heave  ;  to  be  lifted  in  waves. 
Why,  now  blow,  wind.  rwr.U,  billow,  and  swim,  bark.    Shak. 

4.  To  be  inflated;  to  be  putfed  up;  to  be 
bloated ;  to  belly,  as  sails  filled  by  wind. 

Then,  fwolleu  with  pride,  into  the  snare  I  fell.      Milton. 

5.  To  look  big ;  to  put  on  pompous  airs  ;  to  be 
puffed  up.  "  Sicel/itig  like  a  turkey-cock."   Shak. 

6.  To  be  turgid,  bombastic,  or  extravagant. 

Forget  their  rwelling  and  gigantic  words.       Roteommom. 

7.  To  protuberate  ;  to  bulge  ;  —  used  with  out. 

Therefore  this  iniquity  shall  be  to  you  aa  a  breach  readf 
to  fall,  rwelling  out  in  a  high  wall.  ba.  zzx.  1& 

8.  To  rise  into  arrogance  ;  to  be  elated. 
Your  equal  mind  yet  rvvlU  not  into  state.  Drpden. 

9.  To  be  exasperated,  or  inflated  with  anger. 

We  have  made  peace  of  enmity 
Between  theae  ^wellina,  wrung-incensed  peer*.        Shak. 

10.  To  grow  upon  the  view  ;  to  expand. 

And  monarclu  to  l>ehold  the  swelling  scene.  Shab  . 

SW£lL,  V.  a.     1.  To  cause  to  swell  ;   to  make 
bigger  or  larger;  to  increase  the  size  or  bulk  of; 
to  make  tumid ;  to  expand ;  to  dilate ;  to  en- 
large ;  to  inflate  ;  to  putf  up. 
And  you  who  tv>eU  those  seeds  with  kindly  rain.       Dryden. 

2.  To  aggravate  ;  to  enhance  ;  to  heighten. 

It  is  low  ebb  with  his  accuser,  when  such  peccadilloes  ue 
put  to  ncell  the  charge.  Attertmrf. 

3.  To  raise  to  arrogance  ;  to  puff  up.  Drytien. 

4.  (Mtis.)  To  increase  gradually  m  force  or 
volume,  as  a  note.  DwiglU. 

SW6lL,  rt.  1.  Act  of  swelling  or  state  of  being 
swelled ;  —  extension  or  enlargement  of  bulk. 

The  swan's-down  ftather. 
That  stands  upon  the  acelt  at  full  of  tide.  Shak. 

2.  A  succession  of  waves  setting  in  one  direc- 
tion, as  after  a  gale  ;  a  surf;  a  wave  ;  a  billow. 

A  large,  hollow  nrell  fVorn  the  south-west,  ever  sine*  our 
last  hard  gale,  had  convinced  me  tliat  there  was  not  any  land 
in  that  direction.  Vuok. 

3.  (Mus.)  A  gradual  increase  of  force  or 
volume  in  a  note  ;  the  crescendo  :  —  a  set  of 
pipes  in  an  organ,  enclosed  in  a  box,  with  slats 
opening  and  shutting,  so  that  the  sound  is  grad- 
ually increased  or  diminished.  Iheight. 

4.  A  showily  dressed,  vulgar  person.    [Cant  ] 

SWfiLL'lNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  enlarging  or  in- 
creasing in  bulk  ;  an  inflation.  Shak. 

2.  A  protuberance  ;  a  prominence ;  a  rise. 

Many  cavities  and  ttreUingt.  Setrton. 

3.  Tendency  of  a  passion  to  rise  or  find  vent. 

Keeping  down  the  twellingt  of  his  grief.  Taller. 

4.  (Med.)  A  tumor  or  morbid  enlargement  tn 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  body.     Lntnglijion. 

SW£ll'|NG,/>.  a.    Tumid;  turgid;  inflated. 
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t  SWKI.T,  V.  n.  [M.  Goth,  stciltan,  to  die,  to  per- 
ish ;  A.  S.  sweltan ;  Sw.  svalta.]     To  swelter. 

The  knighta  swelt  for  lack  of  shade.  Chaucer. 

SWELT,  V.  a.     To  overpower,  as  with  heat;  —  to 

boil.     [Provincial,  Eng.]       Bp.  Hall.      WrigM. 

SWEI/TgR,  V.  n.  [From  swelt.  —  See  Swelt.]  \i. 

SWliLTEllEl)  ;  pp.  SWELTEKING,  SWELTERED.] 

1.  To  be  oppressed  or  overcome  with  heat ;  to 
sweat  profusely ;  to  be  hot. 

Frozen  on  the  hill,  or  sweltering  in  the  rale.     Cambridge. 

2.  t  To  wallow ;  to  welter.  Drayton. 
SWEL'T^R,  V.  a.     1.  To  oppress  with  heat. 

Scorched  and  nweltered  with  everlasting  dog-days.      Bentlej/. 

2.  To  exude  or  void,  as  by  perspiration. 

Sweltered  venom  sleeping  got.  Shak. 

SWEL'TRY,  a.  Hot  and  close;  sultry,  [k.]  Evelyn 
SWEPT,  i.  &  p.  from  sweep. 
t  SWERD,  n.  &  V.    See  Sward.  Mortimer. 

SWERVE,  V.  n.  [Dut.  zwercen.  —  Probably  from 
A.  S.  hweorfan,  to  turn,  to  warp.    Richardson.^ 

\i.  8WEUVED  ;  pp.  8WEUVING,  SWEHVED.] 

1.  t  To  wander ;  to  rove  ;  to  ramble  ;  to  stray. 

A  maid  thitherward  did  run. 
To  catch  her  sparrow,  which  from  her  did  swerve.      Sjxnser. 

2.  To  depart  from  rule,  custom,  or  duty ;  to 
turn  aside  ;  to  go  astray  ;  to  deviate. 

I  aiverre  not  from  thy  commandments.      Commcn  Prayer. 
Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  siverve.  Milton. 

3.  To  bend  ;  to  incline ;  to  give  way  ;  to  yield. 

Now  their  mightiest  quelled,  the  battle  siverved. 

With  many  an  iuioad  gored.  Milton. 

4.  To  climb  in  a  winding  manner. 

Nimbly  up  from  bough  to  bough  I  swerved.        Dryden 
Syn.  —  See  DEVIATE. 
eWERV'JNG,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  swerves  ; 
departure  or  deviation,  as  from  rule  or  duty. 

Swervings  are  now  and  then  incident  Hooter. 

SW£t,  i.  &  p.  from  sweat. 

fSWE'VEN,  ?!.  [A.S.swefen.']  Adrea.m.WickliJ^e. 

SWIfT,  a.  [A.  S.  swift ;  Dut.  qezwind ;  Old 
Ger.  schwind;  Ger.  geschwind:  Icel.  srif. — 
Scot,  swith,  swiftly ;  Old  Eng.  swiff,  swift.] 

1.  Having  a  rapid  motion ;  moving  far  in  a 
short  time  ;  fast ;  quick  ;  fleet ;  speedy  ;  nimble  ; 
rapid.     "  With  swift  ascent."  Milton. 

As  sioift  as  the  rocs  upon  the  mountains.      1  Chron.  xii.  8. 

2.  Ready  ;  prompt ;  eager ;  zealous  ;  forward. 

liet  every  man  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak.  James  i.  19. 

3.  Coming  quickly ;  not  delayed  ;  sudden. 

Bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruction.        2  I'et.  ii.  1. 

SWIFT,  n.    1.  Current,  as  of  a  stream.    Walton. 

2.  A  machine  for  winding  skeins  of  yarn, 
silk,  &c. ;  —  often  used  in  the  plural.  Simmonds. 

3.  {Herp.)  An  animal  of  the  order  Batrachia ; 
an  eft  or  newt.  Forhy. 

4.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order  Passeres, 
family  Hirundinidce,  or  swallows,  and  sub-fam- 
ily Cypselina.  —  See  CypselinjE.  Gray. 

SWiFT'gR,  n.  (N'aut.)  The  forward  shroud  of  a 
lower  mast :  —  a  rope  to  confine  a  capstan-bar 
to  its  place  when  sliipped.  Dana. 

SWIFT'-FOOT  (swTft'fat),  a.  Nimble;  swift-foot- 
ed.    "  The  swift-foot  hare."  Mir.  for  Mag. 

SWIft'-FOOT-5D  (-fut-),  a.    Swift  of  foot.  Pope. 

SWIfT'-HEELED  (swlft'heid),  a.  Swift-footed; 
rapid.     "  Swift-heeled  death."  Habitigtoti. 

SWIft'LY,  ad.  With  a  swift  motion  ;  with  ve- 
locity ;  fleetly  ;  rapidly ;  nimbly.  Bacon. 

SWIft'N^SS,  n.     Quickness  of  motion ;  speed; 
fleetness  ;  rapidity  ;  velocity ;  celerity.       Shak, 
Syn.  —  See  Guickness. 

SWIFT'-WINGED  (-wtngd),  a.  Swift  of  wing; 
swift  in  flight ;  flying  swiftly.  Shak. 

SW!g,  v.  n.  [Icel.  swiga.]  To  drink  greedily  or 
by  large  draughts  ;  to  quaff.    [Vulgar.]  Martin. 

SWIG,  V.  a.  To  drink  or  suck  greedily  or  by  large 
draughts ;  to  guzzle.     [Vulgar.]  Creech. 

SwIg,  n.     1.  A  large  or  greedy  draught. 

He  first  took  a  good  ««.•!»  at  the  bottle.    [Vulgar.]      Randolph. 

2.  Ale  and  toasted  bread.        Craven  Dialect. 
SWIlL,  v.  a.      [A.  S.  swelgan,  swilgan,  to  swill, 


to  swallow ;  swilian,  to  wash ;  Dut.  zwelgen,  to 
swallow;  Ger.  sc'Atoe/greK,  to  swill ;  Dan.«r«/ye, 
to  swallow  ;  Sw.  sviilja  ;  Icel.  svelgia,  to  devour. 
—  Ir.    slug,    to    swallow  ;     Gael,    sluig.]       [i. 

SWILLED;  pp.  SWILLING,  SWILLED.] 

1.  To  drink  grossly  or  greedily  ;  to  guzzle. 

Swilling  down  great  quantities  of  cold  liquors.   Arbulhnot. 

2.  To  inebriate  ;  to  intoxicate  ;  to  fuddle. 

To  meet  the  rudeness  and  twilled  insolence 

Of  such  late  wassailers.  Milton. 

3.  To  wash ;  to  drench,     [r.] 

Swilled  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean.  Shak. 

SWILL,  V.  n.    To  drink  grossly  or  greedily.  South. 

SWTlL,  n.     1.  Drink  grossly  or  greedily  poured 

down  ;  greedy  draughts  of  liquor.        Thomson. 

2.  Liquid  food  for  swine ;  hogwash.  Mortimer. 

3.  A  wicker  basket.     [Local,  Eng.]       Moor. 

SWILL'gR,  «.  One  who  swills  ;  a  gross  or  vora- 
cious drinker;  a  drunkard; — called  also,  for- 
merly, a  swiUbowl  and  a  swillpot.  Barret. 

SWIL'LgY,  w.  A  small  coal-field  : — an  eddy;  a 
whirlpool.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

SWlW\NG^,  n. pi.     Swill;  hogwash.  Sherwood. 

SWIM,  v.n.  [A.  S.  swimman;  Dut.  zwemmen; 
Ger.  schwimmen ;  Dan.  svSmme ;  Sw.  simrna ; 
Icel.  svemM.]  [i.  swum  or  swam  ;  pp.  swim- 
ming, SWUM.  —  Sworn,  the  old  preterite,  is  ob- 
solete.] 

1.  To  float  or  be  borne,  as  on  the  surface  of 
water. 

1  will  scarce  think  you  have  sicam  in  a  gondola.         Shak. 

2.  To  move  progressively  in  water  by  motion 
of  the  limbs  or  fins,  as  a  man  or  a  fish. 

He  that  stvimmeth  spreadeth  forth  his  hands.    Isa.  xxx.  H. 
Caesar  said  to  me,  Dar'st  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood 
And  su)i/«  to  yonder  point?  Shak. 

3.  To  glide  with  a  smooth  or  waving  motion. 

A  hovering  mist  came  swimming  o'er  his  sight.     Dryden. 

4.  To  be  dizzy,  as  the  head.  Dryden. 

5.  To  be  flooded  or  inundated. 

The  ditches  swell,  the  meadows  swim.  Thomson. 

6.  To  abound  or  overflow  in  any  thing. 

They  now  swim  in  joy.  Milton. 

SWIM,  V.  a.     1.  To  pass  or  cross  by  swimming. 

Sometimes  he  thought  to  swim  the  stormy  main.    Dryden. 

2.  To  immerse  in  water,  that  the  lighter  parts 
may  float,  as  wheat  for  seed.  Wright. 

SWIM,  n.    1.  A  smooth,  glidingmotion.  B.Jonson. 

2.  Period  or  extent  of  swimming.         Clarke. 

3.  The  air-bladder  of  a  fish ;  sound.       Grew. 

SWIm'M^R,  m.     1.  One  who  swims.  Bacon. 

2.  {Farriery.)  A  bunch,  or  protuberance  on 
the  leg  of  a  horse.  Farrier's  Diet. 

3.  (Ornith.)  A  web-footed  or  aquatic  bird,  as 
a  duck  or  a  goose.  Brande. 

SWIM'MING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 

which,  swims  ;  a  floating,  as  on  water.       Todd. 

2.  Dizziness  ;  vertigo.  Holland. 

SWIM'MING-FLINT,  n.  (Mi?i.)  A  light,  white 
flint,  which  will  float  on  water.  Cleaveland. 

SWIM'MJNG-LY,  ad.  Smoothly  ;  without  ob- 
struction ;  successfully ;  prosperously. 

I  hope  the  cause  goes  on  swimmingly.  Arbuthnot. 

SWIM'M|NG-NESS,  n.    Swimming  motion.    Shak. 

SWIN'DLE  (swin'dl),  V.  a.  [Dut.  zwendelen ; 
Ger.  schwindeln.]  [i.  swindled  ;  pp.  swin- 
dling, SWINDLED.]  To  cheat  or  defraud  by 
artifice  or  false  pretences  ;  to  cozen.         James. 

SWIN'DLE,  n.  The  act  of  swindling;  a  cheat; 
a  fraud ;  an  imposition  ;  a  deception.       Clarke. 

SWlN'DLfR,  n.  One  who  swindles  ;  a  sharper  ; 
a  cheat ;  a  rogue ;  an  impostor.  Knox. 

SWIN'DLING,  n.  The  practice  of  a  swindler ; 
defrauding ;  knavery ;  cheating.  Bouvier. 

SWINE,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [M.  Goth,  swein ;  A.  S. 
swin,  swyn ;  Dut.  zwijn  ;  Ger.  schwein  ;  Dan. 
sviin;  Sw.  iSr  Icel.  svin.  —  Pol.  swinia;  Bohe- 
mian swine^  {Zo')l.)  A  pachydermatous  ani- 
mal of  the  family  Suidm,  of  which  the  genus 
Sus  is  the  type  ;  a  hog  ;  a  pig ;  —  in  the  plural, 
hogs  collectively.  Baird. 

O  monstrous  bea«tl  how  like  a  swine  he  lies.        Sliok, 

And  there  was  a  good  way  off  from  them  an  herd  of  many 

moijie  feeding.  Matt.  viii.  30. 


SWINE'-BREAD,  w.  A  plant ;  truffle.        Bailey. 

SWINE'-CRESS,  n.  {Bot.)  Wart  cress.      Crabb. 

SWINE'-DRUNK,  a.  Beastly  drunk.  S/uik 

SWINE'— GRAsS,  n.  A  kind  of  grass.      Johnson. 

SWINE'— HERD,  w.     A  keeper  of  swine.      Tusser. 
4E^"  Tliis  word,  in  tlie  north  of  England,  is  pro- 
nounced swiniiard."     Walker. 

SWINE'-PIPE,  n.  (Ortiith.)  A  species  of  thrush; 
the  redwing ;  Turdus  iliacus.  Eng.  Cyc.  Bailey . 

SWINE'-P6X,m.  {Med.)  Chicken-pox.Dww^Ztson. 

SWINE'-STONE,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  which  gives  out  a  fetid  odor  when 
struck  with  a  hammer ;  stinkstone.  Dana. 

SWiNE'-STY,n.   A  sty  for  swine.   Prompt.  Parv. 

SWINE'-THlS-TLE  (-tliis-sl),n.  A  name  of  plants 
of  the  genus  Sonchus ;  sow-thistle.  Smart. 

SWIng,  v.n.  [A.  S.  swengan;  Dut.  zwaaijen; 
Ger.  schwingen;  Dan.  scinge;  Sw.  svtinga, 
scinga.}  [i.  swung  ;  pp.  swinging,  swung. 
—  Swung,  the  old  preterite,  is  obsolete.] 

1.  To  move  to  and  fro,  as  any  thing  hanging 
loosely,  or  attached  at  one  end  and  moving  freely 
at  the  other ;  to  wave  ;  to  vibrate ;  to  oscillate. 

I  tried  if  a  pendulum  would  swing  faster,  or  continue 
swinging  longer,  in  our  receiver.  Boyle. 

2.  To  move  backward  and  forward  on  a  rope, 
as  for  amusement  or  exercise.  Johnson. 

3.  To  be  hanged  ;  to  hang.  D.  Webster. 

SWING,  v.  a.  1.  To  make  to  play  loosely,  as  a 
thing  suspended  ;  to  cause  to  wave  or  oscillate. 

He  swings  his  tail,  and  swiftly  turns  him  round.    Dryden. 

2.  To  whirl  round  in  the  air  ;  to  brandish. 

His  sword  prepared. 
He  swung  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds.  Shak. 

SWING,  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  motion  of  swing- 
ing ;  a  waving  or  vibratory  motion  ;  oscillation. 

If  any  one  should  ask  how  he  certainly  knows  that  the 
two  successive  swings  of  a  pendulum  are  equal,  it  would  bo 
very  hard  to  satisfy  him.  Locke. 

2.  A  line  or  cord  on  which  any  thing  hangs 
loose  or  vibrates.  Johnson. 

3.  An  apparatus  commonly  made  of  rope,  and 
furnished  with  a  seat,  suspended  from  a  beam 
or  the  bough  of  a  tree,  for  persons  to  swing  in 
for  amusement  or  exercise.  Simmonds. 

4.  Free  course  or  scope ;  \inrestrained  liber- 
ty.    "  The  full  sicing  of  his  lust."        Chapman. 

5.  Unrestrained  tendency  ;  natural  bias. 

The  prevailing  swing  of  corrupt  nature.  South. 

SWING '-BRIDGE,  n.  A  bridge  that  may  be 
moved  by  swinging,  as  on  a  canal.  Clurkc. 

SWINGE  (swtnj),  V.  a.     [A.  S.  swingan,  to  beat.] 

[*.  swinged  ;  pp.  SAVINGEING,  SWINGED.] 

1.  To  beat  or  chastise  soundly ;  to  whip ;  to 
flog ;  to  scourge  ;  to  lash.  Shak. 

2.  t  To  move  or  swing,  as  a  lash. 

He,  wroth  to  sec  his  kingdom  fail. 

Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail.  Milton. 

t  SWINGE,  n.    A  swing ;  sweep.  Waller. 

l-SWIN^E'-BUCK-LpR,  n.  A  blusterer.  S/iak. 
SWlN^E'ING  (swln'jing),  a.     Great ;  huge.     "A 

swingeing  sum."     [Vulgar.]  Arbuthnot. 

SWlNQE'{NG-LY  (swin'jjng-le),  ad.  Vastly  ;  f^reat- 

ly  ;  hugely  ;  monstrously.  Swift. 

SWIn'95L,  n.    That  part  of  a  flail  which  swings, 

or  which  beats  out  the  grain  in  thrashing./''o>iy. 

SWING' pR  (swing'er),  n.    One  who  swings.  Bale. 

SwTn'(?PR  (swin'jer),  n.     1.  A  great  falsehood; 

a  monstrous  or  notorious  lie.  Echnrd. 

2.  Any  thing  very  large.     [Vulgar.]    Wright. 

BWtNG'iNG,  p.  a.     Moving  to  and  fro  ;  vibrating. 

SWIN'GLE  (swTng'gl),  v.  a.     [From  stoinge.l    \i. 

SWINGLED  ;  pp.  SWINGLING,  SWINGLED.] 

1.  To  dress,- or  separate  the  fibrous  parts  of, 
as  flax,  from  the  woody  substance  and  coarse 
tow,  by  beating.  _  Ash. 

2.  To  cut  off  the  tops  of,  as  weeds,  without 
pulling  out  the  roots.     [Local,  Eng.]        Forby. 

fSWlN'GLE,  V.  n.    To  dangle;  to  swing. /oAnsoM. 

SWIN'GLE,  n.  A  wooden  instrument,  resembling 
a  large  knife,  with  which  flax  is  swindled  or 
beaten;  —  called  also  swingle-staff,  stotngling- 
knife,  swingling-staff,  and  stoingling-wand.  Ash. 
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SWIN'GLE-KNIfe,  n.    A  swingle.  Clarke. 

SW'IN'CLE-STAfF,  n.     A  swingle.  Ash. 

SWiN'GIiE-TREE,  n.  Bar  of  a  carriage,  to  which 
the  traces  are  attached ;  a  whippletree.        Aah. 

SWiN'GLE-WAND  (-w6ml),  n.  An  instrument 
for  swingling  flax  ;  u  swingle.  Jamieaon. 

8WlNG'— PLoCgh,  n.  A  plough  having  no  wheel 
under  the  beam.  Loudon. 

SWiNG'-TREE,  n.    A  swingle-tree.         Stephens. 

SVVlNG'-WHEEL,  n.  A  wheel  which  drives  the 
pendulum  of  a  timepiece.  Smart. 

8Wi'N|SH,  a.  Resembling  swine  ;  hoggish ;  gross ; 
brutish  ;  beastly.    "  .Swinish  gluttony."  Mittaii. 

8Wl'N|SH-IiY,  ad.    In  a  swinish  manner.      Bale. 

SWi'Niail-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  swinish ;  hoggishness.  Bostoell. 

t  HVV'iNK  (swink),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  swincan.'\  To  labor; 
to  toil ;  to  drudge ;  to  slave.  Spenser. 

tSWlNK  (swInk),  V.  a.    To  overlabor.         Milton. 

fSWlNK,  n.    Labor;  toil;  drudgery.       Spenser. 

t  SWInk'^R,  n.  A  laborer ;  ploughman.  Chaucer. 

SWIPE,  n.  A  pole  or  piece  of  timber  turning  on 
an  upright  post,  and  used  for  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  bucket  of  a  well ;  a  sweep.  Abp.  PotU-r. 

SWIPES,  re.  Brisk  small-beer;  taplash.  [Scot- 
land, and  local,  Eng.]  Jatnieson.     Todd. 

SWIPLE,  n.  The  part  of  a  flail  by  which  the  grain 
is  struck  in  thrashing;  a  swingel.  Farm.  Ency. 

SWlP'PgR,  a.  [A.  S.  stoipian,  to  move  quick.] 
Nimble  ;  quick.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

t  SWFre,  n.     [A.  S.  swer,  swur,  a  column.]   The 


neck. 


To  tear  her  swire.' 


Chaucer. 


SWIRL,  n.  A  whirl,  or  a  whirling  motion;  a  gy- 
ration.    [Local,  Eng.]      Wright.     Leigh  Hunt. 

SWIRL,  V.  a.  To  whirl ;  to  cause  to  perform  a 
gyration,     [u.]  Companion  of  Solitude. 

SWIRL,  V.  n.  To  whirl  or  turn  with  the  wind,  as 
the  tide.  Lord  Dufferin. 

Swiss,  a.  {Geog.)  Of,  or  belonging  to,  Switzer- 
land or  to  Its  inhabitants.  Addison. 

SWISS,  n.  A  native,  an  inhabitant,  or  the  lan- 
guage, of  Switzerland  ;  a  Switzer.        Iludihras. 

SWITCH,  n.  [Ger.  zweig;  Sw.  sveg.  —  The  same 
as  troig.     Richardson.] 

1.  A  small,  flexible  rod  or  twig.  Addison. 

2.  {Railroads.)  Movable  rails  placed  at  the 
junction  of  two  tracks  to  guide  a  train,  a  car,  or 
an  engine  from  one  track  to  another.  Tomlinson. 

SWITCH,  v.  a.  [i.  SWITCHED  ;  pp.  SWITCHING, 
SWITCHED.! 

■^    To  lasn  with  a  switch.  Chapman. 

2.  To  tnm,  as  a  hedge.  [Local,  'Eng.]Halliwell. 

3.  To  turn  or  cause  to  pass  from  one  track  to 
anotuci'.  by  means  of  a  switch,  as  a  car  or 
engine ;  —  often  used  with  off.  Shakford. 

SWi'l'C'I  V.  n.  To  walk  with  a  kind  of  jerk,  or 
unequal  tread.     [North  of  Eng.]  Todd. 

SWlTCH'pL,  n.  A  beverage  made  of  molasses 
and  water;  sweetened  water.  [Local.]  Simmonds. 

SWiTCH'MAN,  n.  One  whose  business  it  is  to 
manage  a  railroad  switch.  Andrews. 

tSWITHE,  ad.  [A.  S.  swithe,  very,  greatly.] 
Hastily  ;  quickly  ;  rapidly.  Wickliffe. 

SWTT'Z5;r,  n.  {Geoq.)  A  native  or  an  inhabitant 
of  Switzerland  ;  a  Swiss.  Abp.  Usher. 

t  SWiVE,  V.  a.    To  agitate  ;  to  shake.     Chaucer. 

SWiV'EL  (swiv'vl),  n.  [A.  S.  swifan,  to  revolve  ; 
Icel.  aveijla,  to  agitate.  "  This  word  appears  to 
be  related  to  sweopan,  to  sweep,  and  wafian,  to 
fluctuate,  to  vacillate,  where  the  letter  s  only  is 
wanting."     Bostcorth.'j 

1.  Something  fixed  m  or  on  another  body  so 
as  to  turn  round  in  or  upon  it.  Weale. 

2.  {Xaut.)  A  ring  or  a  '^"^^J^^f^'^^ 
link  of  iron,  used  in  chain  Jt^l^KBaJk* 
cables,  made  so  as  to  turn  Swi.d. 

upon  an  axis,  and  keep  the  turns  out  of  a  chain. 

Dana. 


3.  ( Mil.)  A  small  piece  of  ordnance,  turning 
on  a  pivot  or  swivel.  Stocqnekr. 

SWlV'EL  (hwIv'vI),  v.  n.  To  turn  round,  as  a 
swivel ;  to  turn  on  a  pivot.  Clurke. 

SWi  V'EL-BRIu^E,  n.  A  bridge  that  turns  round 
sidcwise  on  its  centre.  Chirku. 

SWi  V'EL-EYED  (swIv'vI-M),  o.  Having  oblique 
vision  ;  squint-eyed.     [Local,  Eng.]       Wrig/U. 

SWIv'EI^gON,  n.  A  small  cannon  turning 
freely  on  a  pivot ;  a  swivel.  Simmonds. 

SWiV'EL-HOOK  (-hflk),  n.  A  hook  turning  in 
the  end  of  an  iron  strop-block.  Simmonds. 

SWTZ'ZLE.r.  o.     To  drink;  to  swill.  [Low.]  Wr. 

SWiZ'ZLE,  n.  A  beverage  made  of  ale  and  beer 
mixed.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

SW6b,  n.  &  V.    See  Swab. 

SWOB'B^R,  n.  1.  (^Xaut.)  See  Swabber.  Dryden. 
2.  pi.  Four  privileged  cards  used  incidental- 
ly in  betting  at  whist.  Swift. 

SWOL'LEN  (swain),  p.  from  atoell.    Swelled. 

SWOLN,  p.  from  swell.    See  Swell.  Prior. 

tSW6M,  i.  from  swim.    See  Swim.  Shak. 

SW66n,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  asumnan,  to  languish, 
to  perish.]  [i.  swooned  ;  pp.  swoonino, 
SWOONED.]  To  suffer  a  suspension  of  thought, 
motion,  and  sensation  ;  to  faint. 

Many  will  swoon,  when  they  do  look  on  blood.         S/iak. 

Sw66n,  n.  The  act  of  swooning,  or  the  state  of 
one  who  has  swooned  ;  complete  and  commonly 
sudden  loss  of  sensation  and  motion,  with  con- 
siderable diminution  or  entire  suspension  of 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  and  the  respiratory 
movements  ;  syncope.  Dunglison. 

Sw66n'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  swoons; 
the  act  of  fainting ;  a  fainting.  Bp.  Hall, 

SWodN'lNG-Ly,  ad.    In  a  swooning  manner. 

SVV66p,  v.  a.  [The  same  as  sweep.  Tooke. — 
See  Sweep.]  [t.  swooped;  pp.  swooping, 
SWOOPED.]  To  fall  on  and  seize  at  once,  as  a 
hawk  his  prey  ;  to  catch  up  ;  to  seize.    Wilkins. 

The  physician  looks  with  another  eye  on  the  medicinal 
herb  than  the  grazing  ox  which  $woopa  it  in  with  the  com- 
mon gran.  GlanrilL 

t  Sw66p,  v.  n.    To  pass  with  pomp ;  to  sweep. 

Proud  Tamer  »iroo;).»  along  with  such  a  lusty  train. 

As  fitu  so  brave  a  flood.  Drayton. 

Sw66p,  n.  A  sudden  sweeping  descent ;  a  fall- 
ing upon  and  seizing,  as  a  hawk  his  prey. 

What!  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam 

At  one  fell  ncoop!  Shak. 

SW5p,  V.  a.  \i'.  SWOPPED ;  pp.  swopping,  swop- 
ped.] To  exchange  for  something  else  ;  to  bar- 
ter;—  written  also  stcojs.  [A  low  word.]  Dryden. 

SWOP,  n.  A  mutual  exchange  ;  a  barter ;  a  trade  ; 
—  written  also  swap.  Spectator. 

SW6RD  (ssrd)  [serd,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.;  swSrd  or  sOrd,  Wb.],  n.  [A.  S.  swurd, 
sword,  sweord ;  Frs.  swird,  suerd ;  Dut.  zwaard ; 
Ger.  schwert  \  Dan.  srard;  few.  svard;  Icel. 
sverd.  —  Scot,  suerd,  swerd."] 

1.  A  warlike  weapon ;  a  weapon  for  cutting 
or  thrusting,  worn  at  the  side,  and  the  usual 
weapon  in  hand-to-hand  encounters. 

One  of  them  .  . .  drew  his  tworil.  and  struck  a  »cn-ant  of 
the  high  priest  M€tll.  xxvi.  51. 

They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  nrortl. 

Matt.  xxvi.  52. 

2.  Destruction  by  war :  —  war;  strife. 

The  sivord  without,  and  terror  within.         Deut.  xxxil.  25. 

3.  Vengeance  of  justice  ;  penal  retribution. 

She  quits  the  balance,  and  resigns  the  ttrorrf.      Dryden. 

4.  The  emblem  of  authority  or  power. 

He  bcareth  not  the  saord  in  vain.  Rom.  xIIL  4. 

SWORD'-ARM  (sSrd'-),  n.  The  right  arm.  Clarke. 

SWORD'-BAY-Q-NftT  (sard'-),  n.  A  bayonet 
somewhat  resembling  a  sword.  Crabb. 

SWORD'-BeAR-5:R  (serd'bAr-^r).  n.  A  public  offi- 
cer who  carries  the  sword  of  state.  Milton. 

SWORD'-BfeLT,  n.  A  belt  for  suspending  a 
sword  by  the  side.  Ditane. 

SWORD'-BLADE,  n.     The  blade  of  a  sword. 

The  likencsi  of  a  sword-blade  to  a  blade  of  grass.  Johnson. 


8W6RD'-CAN'E,  n.   A  cane  or  walking-stick  con. 
taiuing  a  sword  or  dagger. 

SW6rI)'-<:0 T-LgR   (•ard'kttt-l9r),   H.      One  who 
makes  swords.  Stucijueler, 

SWORD'eu  (»erd'?d),  o.  Girt  with  a  sword.  Milton. 

t  SWfiRU'eR  (Beidfr),  n.    One  who  fights  or  plrys 
with  the  sword ;  a  swordsman.  Shak. 

SWORD'-FIGIIT  (»8rd'm),  n. 
with  swords. 


A  fight  or  com\if,t 

Holydu'y. 

{Ich.)  An  aenn- 


SW6RD'-KNf)T    (sard'nSt),    n. 
the  hilt  of  a  sword. 


SWORD'-FlSH  (BBrd'nsh),  n. 
thopterygious 
fish  allied  to 
the  common 
mackerel,  hav- 
ing the   upper  Sword-flsh  {Xipkiait,1ad{ta). 

jaw  elongated  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  sword ; 
Xiphias  gladius  :  —  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
a  malacopterygious  fish  allied  to  the  pike,  and 
having  elongated  jaws  ;  gar-fish  ;  sea-needle  ; 
sea-pike  ;  Belotie  vulgaris.      Baird.    Johnston. 

SWORD'-GRAss  (sard'grfts),  n.  {Bat.)  A  kind  of 
sedge  ;  glader.  Aimworth. 

SWORD'-HAND,  n.    The  right-hand.  Booth. 

SWORD'-HIlT  (sard'-),  n.  The  hilt  or  handle  of 
a  sword.  Shak. 

A  ribbon  tied  to 
Pope. 

SWoRD'-LA  W  (sard'llw),  n.  Violence  ;  the  law 
by  which  all  is  yielded  to  the  stronger.    Milton. 

SWORD'LpSS  (serd'lfs),   a.      Having  no  sword. 

"  With  swordless  belt."  Byron, 

SWORD'MAN,  n.    A  swordsman.  B.  Jonton, 

SWORD'-PLAY,  n.  An  exhibition  of  skill  with 
swords ;  a  combat  of  fencers.  Drytien, 

SWORD'-PLAY-gR  (sard'pla-^r),  n.  One  who 
exhibits  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword  for 
prizes  ;  a  gladiator  ;  a  fencer.  HakewilL 

SWORD'-SHAPED  (sard'shapt),  a.   1.  Shaped  like 

a  sword  or  a  sword-blade.  Smith. 

2.    {Bot.)    Noting    leaves    which    are   quite 

straight,  with   nearly  parallel  edges,  and  with 

the  point  acute.  Lindlty. 

SWORD^'MAN   (sordz'mjn),  n. ;  pi.  SWORDSMEN 

1.  One  who  fights  with  the  sword.  Shak 

2.  A  person  versed  in  fencing.        Stoci^uelcr 

SW6RD§'M.AN-SH1P  fs8rdz'ni»D-8hIp),  n.  Skill  in 
the  use  of  the  sword.  Cowper 

SWORU'-STiCK  (sard'-),  n.  A  cane  enclosing  a 
slender  sword,  or  rapier.  Simmonds. 

SWORE,  i.  from  swear.    See  Swear. 
SWORN  (swarn),^.  from  swear.     See  Swe.VR. 

Stttrm  brothers,  brothers  in  arms,  acrording;  to  the 
ancient  laws  of  chivalry  :  —  intimate  frieuds.    M'ares. 

—  ( Old  Aaic.)  Persons  wliu,  by  iiiutiial  oath,  covenant- 
ed to  share  each  other's  fortune.     BumU. 

t  SWoCgH  (swbfl),  n.  A  state  of  stupor.  Chaucer. 

t  SW01)nd,  v.  n.  To  swoon.  —  See  Swoon.  Shak. 

SWUM,  t.  &  p.  from  swim.    See  Swim. 

SWtJNG, ».  &  p.  from  swing.    See  Swing. 

St  B  (Klh),  a.     [A.  S.  sib,  syb.]   Related  bv  blood  : 

—  more  correctly  written  sih.    Piers  PLruhman. 

StB'A-RlTE,  n.  [Or.  -LvfiapiTjif  ;  Sii/3ap«i,  a  city  of 
Magna  Grircia,  noted  for  luxury.!  An  inhabit- 
ant of  Sybaris,  a  city  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentuni, 
whose  inhabitants  were  proverbially  effeminate 
and  luxurious ;  —  hence,  metaphorically,  an  ef- 
feminate voluptuary.  Brande.    Maeaulay. 

StB-A-RlT'|C,  ) 

sV'B-A-RlT'l-CAL,  )  lating  to  a  Sybarite; 
ous  ;  voluptuous;  wanton.  Bp.  UaU. 

St  B'A-R!T-T^M, «.  The  practices  of  theSybnrites ; 
effeminacy  and  luxuriousness.  Clarke. 

tsfCA-MLNE.  n.    [Gr.  <Tt«n>(«)<.]   The  mulberry. 

If  ve  had  fliith  as  a  grain  of  miutard.«erd.  ye  might  my 
unto  this  syraminr  tree.  Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the  mot.  and 
be  thou  planted  in  the  K*.  LtilT.  xrii.  (i. 

jfg-  It  is  probably  the  Morus  nigra  of  lAnn^us,  l-.iil 
has  l><<en  conf<>iinde<l  by  modem  and  ancient  wrilrrx 
with  the  sycamore,  Ficuj  ayeomorus.   H'.  Smiih.  KiVo. 

sfc'A-MORE,  n.     [Heb.  n?2pS;   Gr.  ooM/iifwi, 


[Gr.  TLV^ttpiTiK6i.'\     Re- 
'   '.;  luxuri 


m)en,  s¥R;   m6vE,  NdR,  s6n ;   Bt^LL,  BOR,  rOle.  — g,  9,  «,  j,  tofi ;  C,  «,  {,  {,  hard;  §  as  z;  ^  a«  gz.  — THIS,  t|Ua 
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the  fig-mulberry  ;  (tvkov,  a  fig,  and  /tSpov,  the 
black  mulberry.]     {Bot.) 

1.  A  species  of  fig-tree,  having  wide-spread- 
ing branches,  found  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  &c. ; 
Ficus  sycomorus.  Baird. 

l^ag'  The  Ficus  sycomorus  is  probably  the  sycamore 
tree  of  the  Bible.     Baird. 

2.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Platanus;  plane-tree. 
a®"  Some  say  the  sycamore  of  the  ancients  is  the 

Platanus  Onentalis,  or  Oriental  plane  ;  and  in  Scot- 
land, from  the  resemblance  of  the  leaves  of  this  spe- 
cies to  that  tree,  it  is  often  called  the  sycamore.  The 
American  plane  or  sycamore  is  the  Platanus  Occidenta- 
lis  ;  —  called  also  button-wood,  water-beech,  plane-tree, 
and.  in  Canada,  cotton-tree      Baird.     Oray.     Loudon 

3.  A  species  of  maple  the  timber  of  which  is 
used  by  turners,  millwrights,  &c. ;  Acer  psetido- 
platanus.  Lovdon.    Baird 

SYC'A-MORE-MOTH,  n.  (Ent.)  A  species  of 
moths  ; — so  called  because  they  feed  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  sycamore.  Clarke 

SY-CEE  ,  /  ^_      [Chinese   se,   sze,   fine 

SY-CEE -STL-VER,  >  gloss  silk.]  A  species  of 
Chinese  currency,  in  the  form  of  ingots  (by  the 
Chinese  called  shoes),  which  are  of  various 
weights,  but  most  commonly  of  ten  taels  each  ; 
—  written  also  «e3e  Brande. 

SIS'  It  is  the  only  approach  to  a  silver  currency 
among  the  Chinese.     Brande. 

SYCH-NO-CAR'POl'S,  a.  [Gr.  (TU;^vi5y,  frequent, 
and  (capTTiJf,  fruit.]  {Bot.)  Noting  a  plant  which 
produces  fruit  many  times  without  perishing,  as 
trees,  shrubs,  and  perennials.  Henslow. 

SYiC'ITE,  n.  [Gr.  avKiTiii,  fig-like  ;  avKov,  a  fig.] 
(A/m.)  A  nodule  of  flint  resembling  a  fig;  — 
called  aXso  Jig -stone.  JJre. 

SY-C6'MA,  n.  [Gr.  aiKiajxa  ;  cTikov,  a  fi^]  (Med.) 
A  tumor  shaped  like  a  fig ;  sycosis.  Duriglison. 

SYC'O-PHAN-CY  (sik'o-f^n-se),  n.  [Gr.  avKoipavria, 
false  accusation  ;  L.  sycophantia.  —  Bee  Syco- 
phant.] 

1.  t  The  behavior  of  an  in  former.      Bp.  Hall. 

2.  The  behavior  of  a  sycophant ;  the  practice 
of  a  flatterer ;  mean  flattery  or  servility.   Knox. 

SYC'O-PHANT  (sik'o-ftnt),  n.  [Gr.  avKoipdvrvs,  one 
who  informed  against  persons  exporting  figs 
from  Attica,  or  plundering  sacred  fig-trees,  a 
common  informer,  a  slanderer;  ovkov,  a  fig,  and 
<paiv(ii,  to  show ;  L.  sycophanta,  an  informer,  a 
flatterer ;  It.  sicofante ;  Fr,  sycophante.'] 

1.  tAn  informer;  a  false  accuser. 

The  poor  man  that  hath  nought  to  lose,  is  not  afraid  of  the 
sycophant.  Holland. 

2.  A  base  parasite ;  one  who  flatters  meanly 
or  obsequiously  ;  a  mean  flatterer. 

A  mjcophant  will  every  thing  admire.  Dryden. 

gSf  The  literal  signification  is  not  found  in  any 
ancient  writer,  and  may  be  altogether  an  invention. 
Liddell  S(  Scott.  —  The  Greek  scholiasts  invented  the 
story  to  explain  a  word  of  which  they  knew  nothing, 
namely,  that  the  sycophant  was  a  manifester  of  fi^s, 
one  who  exposed  others  in  the  act  of  ex|)orting  figs 
from  Attica,  an  act  forbidden,  they  asserted,  by  the 
Athenian  law.  Be  this  explanation  worth  what  it  may, 
the  word  obtained  in  Greek  a  more  general  sense ; 
any  accuser,  and  then  any  false  accuser,  was  a  syco- 
phant ;  and  when  the  word  was  adopted  into  the  Eng- 
lish language  it  was  in  this  meaning.     Trench, 

Syn.  —  See  Flatterer. 

tSYC'O-PHANT,  V.  n.  [Gr.  avKoipavrita.']  To  play 
the  sycophant  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

t  SYC'O-PHAnT,  v.  a.    To  calumniate.      Milton. 

t  SYC'O-PHANT-CY,  n.     Sycophancy.       Barrow. 

SYC-O-PHAN'TIC,  )  „      rPr   ^,     ^  -    i 

'      >  t    a.        \}JT.   (WK0!paVTlK6i.\ 

SYC-O-PHAN'Tl-CAL,  >  1.  f  Falsely  accusing  ; 
tale-bearing ;  mischievously  officious.   Johnson. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  fawning  flatterer ; 
meanly  or  cunningly  flattering ;  parasitic  ; 
fawning  obsequiously  Ld.  Shaftesbury. 

Sycophantic  plant.    See  Parasite,  No.  2. 

SYC'0-PHANT-|SH,  a.  Resembling  a  sycophant ; 
parasitical ;  fawning.  Month.  Rev. 

SYCO-PHANT-T§M,  n.    Sycophancy,  [e.]  Knox. 

Si^C'Q-PHAN-TIZE,  v.  n.  To  play  the  sycophant ; 
to  flatter  obsequiously.     [lu]  Bailey. 

SY-CO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  alKtoais  ;  <tT,kov,  a  fig.]  (Med.) 
A  tumor  of  the  shape  of  a  fig  ;  —  especially  an 


eruption  of  inflamed  but  not  very  hard  tubercles 
on  the  bearded  portion  of  the  face  and  on  the 
scalp  :  —  also  a  fungous  ulcer.  Lhinglison. 

SYU'pR-O-LITE,  n.  A  kind  of  Bohemian-ware 
resembling  Wedgwood-ware.  Simmonds. 

SYD-NE'AN,  I  a.      Noting    a    species    of 

SYD-NETAN  (-y?n),  )  white   earth   from    Sydney 

Cove,  in  New  South  Wales.  Winght. 

SY'5-NITE,  n.    (Min.)  See  Siejjite. 

SY-e-NlT'lC,  a.     [Gr.  •ZvnvtriKdg.] 

1.  Relating  to  Syene  in  Egypt.  LiddellS;  Scott. 

2.  Pertainmg  to  syenite  ;  syenitic.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SYKE,  n.  A  small  rill  in  low  grounds  ;  a  gutter ; 
—  written  also  sike.     [Local.]  Clarke. 

SYI/LA-BA-RY,  n.  A  table  of  syllables  ;  a  list  or 
collection  of' syllables,     [r.]  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

SYL-LAB'IC,  )  a,     {GT.ai.n,S'Kbi;lt.sillabi- 

SYL-LAB'I-CAL,  )  co;     Sp     silubico;    Fr.   sylla- 

bique.'l     Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  a  syllable 

or  syllables.     ''  SylLibic  quantity."  Knox. 

SYL-LAB'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  syllabical  manner  ; 
with  respect  to  syllables.  Bp.  Gauden, 

SYL-lAb'i-CATE,  v.  a.     \i.  syllabicated  ;  pp. 

SYLLABICATING,  SYLLABICATED.]    To  form  into 

syllables,  as  letters.  Per)-y. 

SYL-LAB-l-CA'TION,  n.  The  formation  of  sylla- 
bles ;  division  of  a  word  into  syllables.    Walker. 

SYL-LAB-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  syllaba,  a  sylla- 
ble, andyhcjo,  to  make.]  The  formation  of  syl- 
lables ;  syllabication.  Dr.  Latham. 

SYL'LA-BIST,  n.  _  One  who  is  versed  in,  or  who 
makes,  syllables.  For.  Qu.  Rev 

SYL'LA-BLE  (sll'lsi-bl),  n.  [Gr.  (wX?.a0,/,  that 
which  is  held  together,  a  syllabic  ;  avXXajili&vta,  to 
take  together ;  ahv,  with,  and  hifxliavw,  to  take ; 
L.  syllaba ;  It  sillaba ;  Sp.  silaba  ;  Fr.  syllabe.'] 

1.  A  letter,  or  a  combination  of  letters,  pro- 
nounced by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice,  and 
constituting  a  word,  or  a  part  of  a  word.    Shak. 

Jg^  No  single  letter,  except  a  vowel,  can  form  a 
syllable.  The  longest  syllable  in  the  English  lan- 
guage is  the  word  strength.  The  most  natural  way 
of  dividing  words  into  syllables  is  to  separate  all  the 
simple  sounds  of  which  any  word  consists  so  as  not 
to  divide  those  letters  which  are  joined  close  together 
according  to  the  most  accurate  pronunciation.  Ency. 
Brilannica. 

2.  Any  thing  concise  or  short ;  a  particle. 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.  Shot. 

SYL'LA-BLE,  v.  a.     To  utter  ;  to  articulate,    [e.] 
Airy  tongues  that  /syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses.        Milton. 

SYL'LA-BUB,  n.  A  drink  composed  of  milk,  wine, 
sugar,  and  spices.  Beaumont. 

SYL'LA-BUS,  n. ;  p].  Jj.  syllabi;  Eng.  sylla- 
buses. [Gr.  aillafioi ;  L.  syllabus]  A  compen- 
dium containing  the  heads  of  a  discourse  ;  a  ta- 
ble of  contents  or  heads  of  a  treatise  ;  an  ab- 
stract ;  an  abridgment ;  an  epitome.  Cleaveland. 
Syn.  —  See  Abridgment. 

SYL-LEP'SIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  aiXli.v^is,  a  taking 
together ;  aiv,  with,  together,  and  Xaii^dvia,  to 
take.]     {Gram.  &  Rhet^) 

1.  The  agreement  of  an  adjective  or  a  verb, 
belonging  to  two  or  more  nouns  of  different 
genders,  persons,  or  numbers,  with  one  rather 
than  another,  as  the  agreement  in  gender  of  the 
adjective  with  the  masculine  rather  than  the 
feminine  noun  in  the  Latin  sentence,  —  "Rex 
et  regina  beati."  Andrews. 

2.  A  trope  by  which  a  word  is  taken  in  two 
senses  at  once,  the  literal  and  the  metaphori- 
cal, as  in  the  following  sentence. 

Beautiful  as  the  whole  country  had  been,  1  found  nothing 
equal  to  the  two  hours  before  entering  Nicaragua.     Stephens. 

SYL-LEP'TI-CAL,  a.  Relating  to,  resembling, 
or  implying,  syllepsis.  Crombie. 

SYL-LEP'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.     By  way  of  syllepsis. 

SYL'LO-pIiJM  (stl'o-jlzm),  n.  [Gr.  rnXXoyiffiids,  a 
reckoning  all  together,  a  syllogism ;  avXXoyiC^o- 
pai,  to  bring  at  once  before  the  mind  ;  civ,  to- 
gether, and  Xoyi^ofxni,  to  count,  to  conclude  by 
reasoning  ;  L.  syllogismus ;  It.  sillogismo ;  Sp. 
si'ogismo;  Tr.  syllogisme.]  (Logic.)  An  argu- 
ment stated  in  the  correct  logical  form,  con- 


sisting of  three  propositions,  —  the  two  first  be- 
ing the  premises,  (major  and  minor,)  and  the 
last  the  conclusion,  —  and  having  the  property, 
that  the  conclusion  necessarily  follows  from 
the  two  premises  ;  so  that,  if  the  premises  are 
true,  the  conclusion  must  be  true  also ;  as, 

{Major  premise.)  All  excess  is  sinful.  {Minor  prem- 
vie.)  All  gluttony  is  excess.  {Conclusion)  All  glut- 
tony is  sinful.  —  See  Premise. 

SYL-LO-(?IS'T{C.  ;„.       [Gr.<n,;.;.<,y..r,.„',;L. 

SYL-LO-(?lS'TI-CAL,  )  syllogisticus  ;  li.  sillogis- 
tieo ;  Sp.  silogistico  ;  Fr.  syllogistique.']  Per  ■ 
taining  to,  or  consisting  of,  a  syllogism.  Watts. 

SYL-LO-^IS'Tl-CAL-Lr,  ad  In  the  form  of  a 
syllogism,  or  by  means  of  a  syllogism.      Locke, 

StL-LO-^I-ZA'TION,  n.  A  reasoning  by  syllo- 
gisms. "  InWition  s.x\di  syllogization."      Harris. 

SYL'LO-^TZE,  v.  n.  [Gr.  <!v).).oyil:,o,iai  ;  It.  sillo- 
gizzare;  Sp.  silogizar ;  Fr.  syllogiser.']  [t.  syl- 
logized; pp.  syllogizing,  syllogized.]  To 
reason  by  syllogism.  Watts. 

SYL'LO-gHz-5R,  n.  One  who  reasons  by  syllo- 
gism. Bering. 

SYLPH  (silf),  n.  [Gr.  (r,7(^>7,  a  kind  of  grub;  It. 
silfo;  Sii.siljio;  Ft.  sylphe.]  An  imaginary  be- 
ing inhabiting  the  air.  Pope.     Alkton. 

SYL'PHJD,  n.  [It.  silfide;  Sp.  silfida;  Fr.  syU 
phide.]     A  sylph,  or  a  little  sylph.  Pope. 

SYL'VA,  n. ;  pi.  sylv.i:.     [L.,  a  tcood,  a  forest.] 

1.  The  trees  of  a  country  or  region,  or  a  work 
containing  a  botanical  description  of  the  trees 
of  a  country  or  region.  Evelyn. 

2.  A  collection  of  poetical  compositions  of 
various  kinds.  Wakefield. 

3.  A  poetical  piece  composed  at  a  start,  or  in 
a  kind  of  rapture  :  —  any  thing  done  in  haste  or 
on  the  spot.  Quintilian. 

SYL' VAN,  a.  [L.  sylva,  silva,  a  wood ;  It.  silvano, 
sylvan.]     [Written  also  silvan.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  inhabiting,  a  forest. 

Eternal  greens  the  mossy  margin  grace, 

■Watched  by  the  si/lvaii  genius  of  the  place.  Pope. 

2.  Abounding  with  woods  ;  woody  ;  shady. 

Calm  I  retire,  and  seek  the  sylvan  shade.  Churchill. 

SYL' VAN,  n.      [L.  sylranus,   silvamis;  It.  &;  Sp. 

silvano  ;    Fr.    silvain.]     A  fabled  deity  of  the 

woods ;  a  god  of  the  woods  ;  a  satyr ;  a  faun  ;  — 

perhaps  sometimes  used  for  a  rustic. 


Iler  private  orchards,  walled  on  every  side, 
To  lawless  sylvans  all  access  denied. 


Pope. 


SYL' VAN-lTE,  n.   (Min.)  Native  tellurium.  Dana. 

SYL-VAT'JC,  a.     Sylvan,     [e.]  Booth. 

SYL-VES'TR|-AN,  a.     Sylvan,     [r.]  Gay. 

SYL-VI-A'JV.m,7i.pl.  [L.  sy/wa,  a  forest.]  (Or- 
nith.)  See  Sylvinte.  Nuttall. 

SYL'VIC-A<;;'|D,  n.  One  of  the  two  resins  of 
which  the  brown  variety  of  common  rosin,  or 
colophony,  consists.  It  crystallizes  from  its 
solution  in  hot  alcohol  in  rhombic  prisms  or 
plates.  Milkr. 

SYL-Vi'1-D.m,  n.  pi.  (Ornith.)  A  family  of  pas- 
serine birds ;  warblers  &c.  Baird. 

SYL-Vi'JV.^,  n.  pi.  (Ornith.)  A  sub-family  of 
passerine  birds  ;  warblers ;  Luscininee.     Baird- 

SY'MAR,  n.     See  SiMAR.  Byron. 

SYM'BAL,  n.    A  cymbal.  Clarke. 

SYM'BOL,  n.  [Gr.  obnIioXov ;  avij06XP.o),  to  throw 
or  cast  together  ;  aiv,  with,  and  fliXX.u),  to  throw; 
L.  symbolus  •  It.  <Sr  Sp.  simbolo  ;  Fr.  symbole.] 

1.  Any  thing  cognizable  by  the  senses  that 
represents  something  moral  or  intellectual ;  an 
emblem  ;  a  type  ;  a  sign  ;  a  token. 

Salt,  as  incorruptible,  was  the  symbol  of  friendship.    Brovme, 
Words  are  the  signs  and  symbols  of  things.  South. 

Sfg-  Symbol  is  a  general  term  embracing  all  the 
varieties  of  hieroglyphics,  types,  enigmas,  emblems, 
&c.  The  cross  was  the  most  noted  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian symbols.  The  Trinity  was  frequently  repre- 
sented by  a  triangle  with  a  circle,  and  the  mortality 
of  man  by  a  skull  and  cross  bones.     Britton, 

2.  (Eccl.)  A  creed  or  formulary  of  religious 
belief;  an  abstract  or  compendium. 

The  W"'">' of  our  faith.  Baler. 

fifS'  It  seems  that  creeds  were  termed  sijmbols  by 

early  ecclesiastical  writers,  either  because  (as  Augus- 


A,  E,  I,  0,  V,  y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  t,  short;  A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure ;   fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  pAlL;   utlK.  HER; 
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tJne  My»)  all  the  fundamental  dortrlnen  of  <-liri«- 
tianity  nre  rullectrd  in  tlii-tii,  or  frmii  llic  tniiliiional 
■tory  related  liy  KiirniiiH,  Hint  Iliu  rruuil  callud  thu 
ApoNtleti'  Creed  was  formed  l>y  eauli  uf  tlioni  cuntril)- 
Uting  a  sontonce.     Brandt. 

3.  A  nieiiiorial ;  a  memento,     [u.]     Spenser. 

4.  A  mark  or  character  used  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion, or  to  represent  any  thing.  P.  Cijc. 

6.  t  A  contribution  to  a  common  stock. 
BAppy  nrc  they  who  put  In  the  greatest  ^i/nihol.     JS/i.  Taylor. 

6.  t  Lot ;  sentence  of  adjudication.      Taylor. 

Syn.  —  See  Figure. 

Ckemical  .iijmbols,  abbreviations  for  expressing  the 
chemical  cum|)ositioii  of  bodies,  consisting  of  the  in- 
itial letters  of  the  Latin  names  of  elementary  sub 
Rtances,  with  an  additional  letter  when  the  names  of 
two  or  more  substances  begin  with  the  same  letter, 
lisures  or  dots  indicatin);  the  number  of  equivalents, 
certain  algebraic  signs,  &c.  Thus  the  formula 
KO,  2  CrOj  denotesaconipoundof  two  equivalents  of 
chromic  acid  and  one  of  potash,  or  bicliromate  of 
]K>ta8h  ;  CrO,,  denoting  a  compound  of  one  equivalent 
of  chromium  and  three  of  oxygen,  or  chromic  acid,  and 
KO  denoting  a  comimund  of  one  equivalent  of  potas- 
sium (/ifa/ium)  and  one  of  oxygen,  or  potash.    Miller. 

SYM-BAl'IC,         )  „,      [Gr.  txv^0o).iK6( ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
BY ^\-n6h' \-C.\h,  )  simbolico;     Fr.    si/mbolif^iie.] 

Servinpt  as  a  symbol ;  representative  ;  typical ; 

emblematic ;  significative.  Pleydell. 

The  nacranien  t  is  a  reprcnentation  of  Christ's  death  b\'  such 
iHmhulicul  actions  as  lie  appointed.  lip.  Tai/lor. 

Symbolical  books,  {Theol.)  books  containing  the 
creeds  and  confessions  of  different  churches.  Brande. 
—  Symbolic  delivery,  (Laic.)  the  delivery  of  a  thing  by 
delivering  another  thing  which  is  taken  to  be  the  sym- 
bol of  it,  as  the  delivery  of  goods  in  a  warehouse  by 
delivering  the  key  of  the  warehouse.  Barrill. — 
Symbolic  notation,  i  Chem.)  a  system  of  chemical  sym- 
bols for  expressins  the  composition  of  bodies  and 
representing  their  reactions.  Miller. 

SYM-B6L'I.CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  symbolic  manner  ; 
by  symbols ;  by  signs ;  typically.  Browne. 

SYM-BOL'ICS,  n.  pi.    Symbolism.  Clarke. 

8tM'BOL-I§M,  n.     1.  An  exposition  or  compari- 
son of  symbols  or  creeds.  Robertson. 
2.  {Chem.)  A  knitting  together  or  union  of 
parts  or  ingredients.  .  Smart. 

SYM'BOL-IST,  n.  One  who  uses  symbols.  Ch.  Ob. 

SYM-BOL-l-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  symbolizing ; 
representation  by  symbols.  Browne. 

SYM'BOL-IZE,  V.  n.     [Fr.  symboliser.]     [i.  8YM- 

HOI.IZED;  pp.  SYMBOLIZING,  SY-MnOLIZEn."!    To 

have  a  typical  resemblance  ;  to  be  symbolical ; 
to  resemble  ;  to  have  something  in  common. 

The  Roiil  is  such  that  it  strangely  tymholizes  with  the  thing 
it  mightily  desires.  cioitlh. 

Sif  M'BOL-iZE,  r.  a.     1.  To  represent  by  a  sym'.ol. 

Some  symbolize  the  same  ft-oin  the  mystery  of  its  colors. 

hrowne. 

2.  To  make  symbolical  or  representative. 

There  want  not  some  wlio  have  symbolized  the  apple  of 
Paradise  into  such  constructions.  Jirowne. 

StM-BO-Lui^'l-CAL,  a.  Skilled  in,  resembling, 
or  pertaining  to,  symbology.  Clarke. 

SYM-BOL'O-^IST,  n.  One  skilled  in  symbols  or 
symbology.  Clarke. 

SYM-B0L'f)-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  aiyt^oXov,  a  symbol,  and 
).oyoi,  a  discourse.]  The  doctrine  of,  or  a  trea- 
tise on,  symbols.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

t8t.M'Mt;-TRAL,  a.    Symmetrical.  More. 

SYM-MfeT'RI-AN,  n.  One  studious  of  proportion 
or  symmetry ;  a  symmetrist.  Sidney. 

fiYM-MKT'Ri-CAL,  a.  [It.  simmetrico;  Sp.  si- 
mctrico ;  Fr.  sym^trique.'] 

1.  Having  symmetry  ;  having  the  parts  in  due 
proportion  ;  proportionate  ;  proportional. 

A  tvmnietrical  assemblage  of  beautiful  features.   Chesterfield. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  flowers  which  have  an  equal 
number  of  parts  of  each  sort,  or  in  each  set  or 
circle  of  organs.  Gray. 

Symmetrical  solid.i,  (Oeom.)  two  solids,  such  that 
when  they  are  placed  on  two  sides  of  the  same  plane, 
for  every  jioint  in  the  surface  of  the  one,  there  is  a 
corrcs|Mindini!  point  in  the  surface  of  the  other,  in  the 
same  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  at  the  same  di-*- 
tance  from  it.  The  solids,  when  so  placed,  are  said 
to  be  .tym metrically  .'ituated  with  regard  to  the  plane. 
They  have  equal  solid  contents,  but  do  not  coincide 
by  superposition.  Lib.  of  Useful  Knowlrdie 

SCjf  A  curve  is  symmetrirM  with  respect  to  a 
straicht  line  when  its  points,  taken  in  pairs,  are  sym- 
meirically  disposed  with  respect  to  it.  —  In  analysis, 


an  expression  is  tnjmmetrieal  with  respect  to  two  let- 
ters when  the  places  of  those  two  luiler.i  may  be 
changed  without  changing  the  expression.   J)a.  t[  P. 

SVM-.Mf:T'RI-C.AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  symmetrical 
"manner  ;  with  due  proportion  of  parts,  liailey. 
Mr)- Two  p<iinl8  are  symmetrically  disfMised  with 
reH|)ect  to  a  straight  line  when  they  are  on  op|iosilo 
sides  of  the  line,  and  equally  distant  from  it,  so  that 
a  xtraight  line  joining  them  intersects  the  given  line, 
and  is  at  right  angles  to  it.     Davies. 

SyM-MfiT'RI-CAL-NfisS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
symmetrical ;  proportion  of  parts.  Clarke, 

8^M-Me-TRl"CIAN  (sTm-^-trlsh'un),  n.  A  sym- 
metrian ;  a  symmetrist.  *         IloUnahed. 

8irM'M(;-TRTsT,  n.    A  symmetrician.        Wotton. 

SYM'Mp-TRiZE,  v.  a.  To  make  symmetrical ;  to 
reduce  to  symmetry.  Burke. 

Si^M'M(;-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  av^iifrpia;  fffci/,  with,  to- 
gether, and  ftiTpov,  measure  ;  L.  symmetria  ;  It. 
simmetria ;  Sp.  simetria  ;  Fr.  8ym<'trie.'\  Agree- 
ment of  one  part  with  another,  or  with  the 
whole ;  adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other  or  to 
the  whole  ;  proportion  ;  harmony. 

The  size  and  stature,  the  structure  and  use  of  every  part, 
and  the  »//m»ietrj(  of  the  wliole.  Waterfamt. 

Syn.  —  Symmetry  ^nA  proportion  both  signify  a  due 
adjustment  or  adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other,  or  to 
the  whole  ;  but  proportion  is  of  more  extensive  appli- 
cation, being  applied  to  every  thing  which  admits  of 
dimensions  and  adaptation  of  parts.  Proportion  of 
limbs,  of  the  head  to  the  body,  of  all  the  parts ; 
symmetry  of  features  ;  harmony  of  parts. 

SYM-PA-TIIET'IC         )a.     [It.  *  Sp.  stwoartco ; 
SYM-PA-THET'I-C.AL,  )  Fr.  sympathique.] 

1.  t'ertaining  to,  expressing,  or  producing, 
sympathy.    "  Sympathetic  bond."    Roscommon. 

2.  Having  sympathy;  feeling  with,  or  for, 
another  or  others  ;  compassionate ;  tender. 

Your  sympathetic  heart  she  hopes  to  move.  Prior. 

3.  (Med.)  Noting  an  affection  that  supervenes 
without  any  morbific  cause  acting  directly  on 
the  organ,  but  by  the  reaction  of  some  other 
organ  primarily  affected.  Dunglisoti. 

Itching  of  the  nose  is  a  st/mpalhetic  affection,  pro<luced  by 
irritation  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Dwnglison. 

Sympathetic  ink,  a  kind  of  ink,  as  the  aqueous  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  cobalt,  with  which  characters 
may  be  traced  on  paper  that  are  invisible  when  cold, 
but  become  visible  by  exposure  to  heat,  and  again 
fade,  when  cooled,  by  alisorbing  moisture  from  the 
air.  Miller.  —  Sympathetic  powder,  a  powiler  once 
supposed  to  cure  a  wound,  if  applied  to  the  weafMin 
that  inflicted  it,  or  even  to  a  portitm  <»f  the  bloody 
clothes.  Dumjlison.  —  Sympathetic  sounds,  sounds  pro- 
duced by  the  vibrations  excited  in  solid  bodies,  as 
cords,  by  the  vibrations  of  other  solid  bodies  propa- 
gated through  the  air.     Young. 

SYM-PA-THET'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  sympathetic 
manner ;  with,  or  from,  sympathy.         IVarton. 

8'YM'PA-THTsT,  n.  One  who  feels  sympathy;  a 
sympathizing  person  ;  a  sympathizer.  Coleridge. 

SYM'PA-TIIIZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  cvp-rraOlo) ;  It.  simpa- 
tizzare  ;  Sp.  simpatizar  ;  Fr.  sympathiser.  — 
See  Sympathy.]  [i.  sympathized  ;  pp.  sym- 
pathizing, SYMPATHIZED.] 

1.  To  feci  with  another,  or  in  consequence  of 
what  another  feels  ;  to  have  or  feel  sympathy ; 
to  have  common  or  mutual  feeling. 

Their  countr>'men  were  particularly  attentive  to  all  their 
story,  and  sympathized  with  their  heroes  in  all  their  adven- 
ture's. Addison. 
Who.  when  he  reads  a  city  stormed,  forljears 
To  fcel  her  woes  and  symiMthize  in  tears.  Pitt. 

2.  t  To  agree  ;  to  fit ;  to  harmonize. 

Blue  and  yellow  are  two  colors  which  sumjmlhize.  Dryden. 

t  StM'PA-THiZE,  r.  a.   To  suffer  for  in  common. 

By  this  symjxithized  one  day's  error.  Shot. 

sSrM'PA-THi'Z-ER,  n.    One  who  sympathizes. 
StM'PA-THY,   n.     [Gr.  av^nHOtin,  from  eiv,  with, 

and  ir60o(,  passion,  feeling;  L.  sympathia;    It. 

4r  Sp.  simp'itia ;  Fr.  sympathie.] 

1.  Fellow-feeling ;  mutual  sensibility ;  the 
quality  of  being  aft'octcd  by  another's  affection  ; 
—  compassion  ;  commiseration  ;  condolence  ; 
pity  ;  tenderness. 

There  is  a  kind  of  sympathy  In  souls  which  fits  them  (br 
each  other.  .'^eele. 

Stmi/Mithy  is  one  main  engine  by  which  the  orator  operates 
on  the  passions.  Dr.  CaiiiphelL 

Sirmptithv  ...  an  inward  feellnii  which  is  excited  hy  the 
particular  and  extraordinary  situation  of  another.         Cbf/an. 

2.  An  agreement  of  affections,  likings,  tastes, 
temperaments,  pleasures,  sufferings,  &c. 


You  are  not  ynunir:  no  more  am  I:  pi  to,  then,  there^ 
syiiiiHiihy.    Yiiu  arv  merry s  so  am  I:   ha!  ha!  then  there '( 
iiior  '  niiiiisilhy.     You  luvc  aacJt,  aud  so  do  I:  would  yuu  de- 
sire tM'tter  fyin/Kilhy  t  li/itit. 
HyiufMthy  in  years,  raanncrs,  and  beauties.             Skuk. 

3.  Correspondence  ;  correlation  ;  prc<*8tah- 
lished  harmony;  mutual  adaptation;  reciproci- 
ty ;  affinity  ;  concert ;  union. 

Tlierc  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  soundi.  Vowptr. 

4.  { Med. )  The  correspondence  of  afTections  or 
sensations  between  ditferent  parts  or  organs  of 
the  body,  so  that  an  affection  of  one  is  trans- 
mitted, secondarily,  to  the  others,  or  to  one  of 
the  others  ;  the  suffering  together  of  parts. 

A  knnwirilge  of  the  particular  ovi/xi'Airj  between  dlBSFT- 
ent  oriians  throws  light  on  the  ctiolotrv  of  diseaae*.  their  snl, 
and  the  p:irtirulnr  organ  toward*  wliich  our  thera|ieutical 
means  should  l>e  directed.  JtwHfflitoH. 

5.  (Fine  Arts.)  Mutual  conformity  of  parts; 
effective  union  or  harmony  of  colors.     Brande. 

Sympathy  of  clocks,  a  name  applied  to  the  phenom- 
enon of  two  clocks  which  rest  on  the  same  support, 
modifyini!  each  other's  motions,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  |ier- 
fect  coincidence  in  all  of  them.  Young, 

Syn. —  See  Pity. 

SYM-P£P'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  oiv,  with,  and  itiaa<D,  to 
ripen,  to  digest.]     (Med.)  Coction.    Dunylison. 

8YM-Pn6.\'|C,  a.  (Mus.)  Relating  to,  or  resem- 
bling, a  symphony ;  syniphonious.  Dtoight. 

SYM-PHO'N|-oCP,a.  1.  Agreeing  in  sound  ;  har- 
monious ;  consonant ;  accordant ;  concordant. 

Followed  with  acclamation  and  the  sound 
Syniphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps.  MiUoM. 

2.  (Mus.)  Symphonic.  Warner 

8YM'PUO-NlST.  n.      [Fr.  symphoniste]     (Mtu.) 

A  composer  of  symphonies.  Ihcight. 

StM'PHQ-NiZE,  V.  n.  To  agree;  to  harmonize; 
to  accord ;  to  correspond,     [r.]  Boyle. 

Sl?M'PHQ-NY  (sim'fo-n?),  n.  [Gr.  to/k^Wo  ;  oiu-, 
with,  and  frnvn,  the  voice  ;  L.  symphonia ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  »»n/b«t« ;  Ft.  symphonic.]    (Sltts.) 

1.  An  elaborate  composition  for  a  complete 
instrumental  orchestra,  usually  consisting  of 
four,  or  at  the  least  three,  distinct  movements , 
—  first,  an  allegro,  or  quick  movement,  in 
sonata  form,  sometimes  opening  with  a  brief 
introduction  in  slow  time  ;  second,  a  slow  move- 
ment, as  andante,  largo,  or  adagio,  in  which  a 
theme  is  varied;  third,  a  minuet,  with  its  trio, 
or,  in  modern  usage,  a  scherzo  ;  lastly,  a  finale  in 
rapid  time,  written  in  the  rondo  form.    Ihcight. 

Bti'  The  term  symphony  is  also  applied  to  large  or- 
chestral com|)ositions  in  a  freer  style,  sometimes  with 
voices,  as  descriptive  or  programme  symphonies,  ode 
symphonies,  &.C.     Dvight. 

2.  A  comparatively  short  introductory,  inter- 
mediate, or  concluding  instrumental  passage  in 
a  vocal  composition.  Warner. 

3.  An  ancient  musical  instrument,  supposed 
to  have  been  of  the  drum  kind.  Dteight. 

4.  Anciently,  a  vocal  composition,  or  a  com- 
position vocal  and  instrumental.  Warner. 

5.  A  concordance  of  tones ;  a  concert  of  voices 
or  instruments ;  a  harmony  of  mingled  sounds  ; 
consonance  ;  concert ;  consent ;  harmony 

a  learned  searcher  from  Pythagoras's  school,  where  it  waa 
a  maxim  that  the  images  of  all  thing*  are  latent  in  numl>er«, 
determines  the  romeliest  proportion  between  breadths  and 
heights,  reducing  symmetry  to  nnnphoHy,  and  the  harmony 
of  sound  to  a  kind  of  harmony  in  sight.  Wotton. 

And  let  the  ha*s  of  heaven's  deep  organ  blow. 

And,  with  your  ninefold  harmony. 

Make  up  fiill  consort  to  the  angelic  symphony.      Miltnn. 

SVM-PHf  ^'e-j\L,  a.  (Med.)  Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
symphysis.  Smart. 

SY.M-PUY^-P-OT'Q-MY,  )  „.     rQr.  rt.^^„,f,  gym- 

S'YM-PHYS-t^T'O-.MY,  )  physts,  and  r/^iu,  to 
cut.]  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  dividing  the 
symphysis ;  the  Sigaultian  operation. />»/»^/i»om. 

8Y.M'PHY-SlS,  n.  [Gr.  al,t^ai<.;  cir,  with,  and 
0i'"*,  to  grow.]  (Anat.)  A  union  of  bones,  or 
the  bond  of  such  union  :  —  union  of  parts  pre- 
viously separated;  coalescence:  — point  of  un- 
ion between  two  parts ;  commissure  :  —  attach- 
ment of  one  part  to  another  ;  insertion. 

Ditvglison, 

Sf  .M-PI-5-St'^M'P-TpR,  n.  [Gr.  <n>^iri/{«,  to  com- 
press, and  fiiroor,  a  measure.]  A  very  sensi- 
tive instrument  for  indicating  the  amount  and 
variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  bjr  it.«  effect 
in  compressing  a  column  of  an  elastic  gas  en- 
closed in  a  tube. 
iO"  The  sytnpiesometer  consists  of  a  vertical  glass 
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tul)»  terminated  above  by  an  oblong  bulb, 
and  bent  iipwards  at  lis  lower  extremity, 
and  expanding  into  a  cistern  open  at  top. 
The  bulb  and  upper  part  of  the  tiilie  contain 
hydrogen  gas  ;  the  lower  part  anil  tlie  cistern 
contain  colored  oil  of  almonds.  As  the  press- 
ure of  the  atmosphere  varies,  the  enclosed 
hydrogen  expands  or  contracts  by  propor- 
tional but  large  quantities,  and  the  liquid  ac- 
cordingly either  rises  or  falls  in  the  tube, 
through  large  spaces.  A  scale  is  attached, 
so  graduated  that  the  indications  of  the  in- 
strument corrected  for  temperature  (as  ob- 
served by  a  thermometer  not  represented  in 
tho  figure)  correspond  with  those  of  a  mercu- 
rial baroiiiJter.  The  sensitiveness  of  this 
instrument  renders  it  valuable  at  sea,  but  for 
delicate  meteorological  researches  it  is  infcrim-  to  the 
mercurial  barometer,  in  consequence,  chielly ,  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  hydrogen  gas  by  the  oil.  Jlttie.  JVichol. 

SYM'PL^-SiTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral,  commonly 
of  a  pale  indigo  color,  and  supposed  to  be  an 
arseniate  of  the  protoxide  of  iroii.  Dana. 

S'VM'PLO-CE,  n.  [Gr.  ovinrf.oKi);  abv,  with,  and 
■nloKi'i,  a  twining  or  knitting.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure 
according  to  which  several  sentences  or  clauses 
have  the  same  beginning  and  ending.        Crnbb. 

II  SYM-PO'§l-AC  (sjm-po'ze-ak  or  sjm-po'zhe-ak) 
[sjm-po'zs-ak,  F.  K.  Sni.  R.  IV b. ;  sjm-po'zhe-ak, 
(-F.  »A.],  a.  [Gr.  av/iTTuaiaKSs ;  (wixnuaiov,  a  drink- 
ing-party  ;  L.  symposiacus ;  Fr.  symposiaquc.'] 
Relating  to  a  symposium  or  compotation  ;  re- 
lating to  merry-makings ;  convivial;  festive. 

The  ancient  custom  of  symponiac  meetings.  Browne, 

II  SYM-p6'§|-AC,   n.      A    convivial   meeting   and 

conversation,  as  of  philosophers.         Chambers. 

II  SYM-Po'^I-ARCtl,  n.  [Gr.  <jv,iTroaiap-^oi;  avftnS- 
a'lov,  a  banquet,  and  a))^iii,  to  preside  over.]  The 
ruler  or  master  of  a  symposium,  or  feast. 

As  Alcxnndcr  «nd  Csesar  were  born  for  conquest,  so  was 
Johnson  tor  the  office  of  a  »iiiiipo»iarch,  to  presitle  in  all  con- 
versations, air  J.  Hawkins. 

\SYM-PO'§|-AST,  n.  One  who  drinks  or  makes 
merry  with  another.  Qu,  Rev. 

|SYM-PO'Sl-UM  (sjm-po'ze-um  or  sjm-p6'zlie-um), 
n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  avfi-n6aiov  ;  aunnivui,  to  drink  to- 
gether ;  abv,  with,  and  irivui,  to  drink.]  A 
drinking  together  ;  a  merry-making ;  a  feast ;  a 
banquet.     "  This  polite  sywj90stM/M."     Warton. 

BYMP'TOM  (sim'tom),  n.  [Gr.  auiiVTiaijia,  an  acci- 
dent, a  symptom ;  cru^TriVrw,  to  fall  together ;  to 
befall;  trtiv,  together,  with,  and  irtTtno,  to  fall; 
It.  iSr  Sp.  sintoma  ;  Fr.  sympt'ime.'\ 

1.  Something  which  happens  concurrently 
with  something  else,  by  which  the  presence  of 
the  latter  is  indicated  ;  an  attendant  phenome- 
non ;  an  indication  ;  a  sign ;  a  mark  ;  a  token. 

It  has  become  almost  fashionable  to  stij^matize  such  senti- 
ments as  no  better  than  empty  declamation;  but  it  is  an  ill 
ryniptoin,  and  peculiar  to  modem  times.  Coicper. 

2.  (Med.)  Any  change  perceptible  to  the 
senses,  which  is  connected  with  morbific  influ- 
ence ;  any  thing  which  indicates  the  state  of 
health  or  of  disease. 

It  is  by  the  ageresrnte  and  succession  of  ftimptomit  that  a 
disease  is  detectecL  The  term  ** ityinptonts  of  Ai/mptfintit'^  liaa 
liccn  used  for  the  eflfi'cts  which  result  from  the  Ki/niittonis  of  a 
disease,  but  which  effects  are  not  essentially  connected  with 
the  disease  itseh'.  Ihmyliaon. 

Syn.  —  See  Mark. 
SYMP-TO-MAT'IC  (slm-to-mat'ik),  ;  „_   [Gr.<ru^7r- 
SYiMP-TO-MAT'l-CAL  (sim-to-),        )  rwf<arnc(5j  ;  It. 
Sg  Sp.  sintomatico  ;  Fr.  symptomatique.'] 

1.  Relating  to  symptoms  ;  happening  concur- 
rently mth  something  else  ;  indicative. 

The  one  is  but  fymptomatical,  or,  at  most,  secondary  in 
relation  to  the  other.  Jioyle. 

2.  {Med.)  Noting  that  which  is  a  symptom 
of  some  other  affection  ;  —  opposed  to  idiopathic. 
"A  symptomatic  disease."  Dunglison. 

8YMP-TO-MAT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  nature  of 
a  symptom ;  by  symptoms.  Wiseman, 

Sf  MP-TOM-A  T6l'0-9Y,  «.  [Gr.  at/inTi^iia,  a 
symptom,  and  /.dyoi,  a  discourse ;  Fr.  sympto- 
matologie.']  {Med.)  That  branch  of  pathology 
which  treats  of  the  symptoms  of  diseases;  the 
doctrine  of  symptoms.  Dunglison. 

8YN-yER'5-SlS  (sjn-gr'e-sls),  n.  [Gr.  trvvaipiai^; 
avvaipiu),  to  grasp ;  aiv,  together,  and  aio{u>,  to 
take.]  {G7-am  )  The  union  of  two  syllables  into 
one;  synecphonesis  ;  —  opposed  to  dicBresis  ;  as 
Is'rael  for  Is'ra-el.  G.  Brown. 

BYN'A-GO^'J-CAL,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
synagogue.  Blount- 


SYN'A-GOGUE  (sin'?  g6g),  n.  [Gr.  (ruvnyuyi?,  an 
assembly  ;  avvayio,  to  lead  or  bring  together ; 
ai)',  together,  and  (iyw,  to  lead;  L.  syiiagoga; 
It.  Sg  Sp.  sinagoga  ;  Fr.  synagogtte.] 

1.  A  religious  assembly  or  congregation  of 
the  Jews.  Acts  ix.  2. 

2.  A  Jewish  place  or  house  of  worship. 

He  bath  built  us  a  niniaijoijue.  Luke  vii.  .i. 

The  Jews  had  no  ai/nayoyues  before  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. Prideuuj: 
Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  synagogue.  Uluii: 

The  great  synagogue,  {Jeiei.fh  .^nt.)  a  name  applied 
in  tho  Talmud  to  an  assembly  or  synod  presided  Over 
by  Ezra,  and  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  alleged  to  have  been  engaged  in  restoring  and 
reforming  the  worship  of  the  temple  after  tlie  return 
of  the  Jews  from  Babylon.  Kitto. 

SYN-A-LE'PHA,  n.     See  SynaL(EPHA.     Johnson. 

SYN-AL-LAG-MAT'IC,  a.  \_Gt.  avvaU.aynaTiK>i; 
auviv.nyfia,  a  contract ;  avva)j.aaa(a,  to  inter- 
change with,  to  negotiate  with ;  alv,  together 
with,  and  aXhiaao),  to  change  ;  It.  sinallagmati- 
co  ;  Tr.  synallaamatique.]  {Civil  Laio.)  Noting 
a  contract  which  binds  the  parties  to  each  other 
by  mutual  obligations ;  bilateral.  Bouvier. 

SYJ^-4L- LAX-i ' M-JE,  n,  pi. 
{Ornith,)  A  sub-family  of 
tenuirostral  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres  and  family 
Certhid<B  ;  sharp-tails. 

Gray. 

S'YN-A-LCE'PHA  (sin-rt-Ie'f?),  n.  [Gr.  avvaXoi^t) ; 
avvaXiiipo),  to   smooth   over,   to   unite  ;    aiv,  to- 

? ether,  and  aXdfui,  to  besmear,  to  gloss  over; 
t.  1^  Sp.  sinakfa ;  Fr.  synai^phe.^  {Classi- 
cal Pros,)  The  principle  or  usage  by  which, 
when  a  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  or  a  diphthong, 
and  the  next  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  final  vow- 
el or  diphthong  of  the  first  is  cut  off,  and  the 
final  syllable  of  the  one  runs  into  the  first  of  the 
other ;  as,  ill'  ego,  for  ille  ego ;  —  written  also 
synalepha.  Andrews. 

SYN-AN'TH^R-OtJS,  a.  [Gr.  abv,  together,  and 
'avQipdi,  flowery.]  {Bot.)  Having  the  stamens 
united  by  their  anthers  into  a  sheath  surround- 
ing the  style  ;  syngenesious.  Balfour. 

SYN-AN'THOUS,  a.  [Gr.  civ,  with,  and  oi'floj,  a 
flower.]  {Bot.)  Noting  plants  whose  flowers 
and  leaves  appear  at  the  same  time.       Lindley. 

sStN'AR-jCHY,  n.  [Gr.  mivap-)(_ia  ;  miv6g-)((o,  to  rule 
jointly  wit'h ;  aiv,  together  with,  and  aayw,  to 
rule.]     Joint  sovereignty,     [r.]        Stackhouse. 

SYN-AR-THR6'DI-AL,  a.  {Anat.)  Of,  or  per- 
taining to,  synarthrosis.  Dunglison. 

StN-AR-TFIRO'SlS,  n.  [Gr.  avv&pOowai^,  a  being 
joined  together  ;  avvapBpow,  to  link  together  ;  aiv, 
together,  and  apOijov,  a  joint.]  {Anat.)  A  close 
conjunction  of  two  bones  ;  an  immovable  articu- 
lation, as  of  sutures.  Dunglison. 

SY-NAx'JS,  71.  [Gr.  aiva^i;,  an  assembly  ;  awayu), 
to  lead  together ;  avv,  together,  and  ayia,  to 
lead.]     A  synagogue  ;  a  congregation.    Taylor. 

SYN-CAR'PI-UM,  n.  {Bot.)  An  aggregate  fruit, 
with  a  slender  receptacle,  in  which  the  ovaries 
cohere  into  a  solid  mass.  Lindley. 

SYN-CAR'POUS,  a.  [Gr.  <rii',  together,  and  Kap-n6i, 
a  fruit.]  {Bot.)  Noting  pistils  and  fruit  composed 
of  several  carpels  consolidated  into  one.   Gray. 

SYN-cAT-5-G6R-5-mAt'IC,  a.  [Gr.  aiv,  with, 
and  KaTTiy'iptiita,  a  predicate.]  {Logic.)  Noting 
words,  such  as  adverbs,  prepositions,  &c.,  which 
cannot  be  employed  by  themselves  as  terms,  but 
require  to  be  conjoined  with  other  viorAs.Brande. 

S'f^N-t^HON-DRO'SJS  (slng-kon-dro'sisl,  n.  [Gr.  aiv, 
with,  and  ;^6i(5po?,  a  cartilage.]  {Anat.)  The 
union  or  articulation  of  bones  by  an  interven- 
ing cartilage  or  gristle.  Dunglison. 

S^N-€H0N-DR6T'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  aiv,  together, 
X"vhooi,  a  cartilage,  arid  tchvui,  to  cut.]  {Surg.) 
Symphyseotomy.  Dungliso7i. 

si? N-CHO-RE'S|S  (stng-ko-rS'sjs),  n.  [Gr.  iruv,  with, 
and  ■)(i!>oriai(,  an  admission.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure 
wherein  an  argument  is  scoffingly  conceded,  for 
the  purpose  of  retorting  more  pointedly.  Crabb. 

SifN'^HRO-NAL  (sing'kro-ngtO,  a.  [Gr.  aiv,  with, 
and  ■)(pi'>voi,  time  ;  Fr.  synchronal!]  Happening 
at  the  same  time  ;  belonging  to  the  same  time  ; 
contemporaneous  ;  coeval ;  simultaneous  ;  syn- 
chronical ;  synchronous ;  synchronistic.    More. 


SYN'EHRO-NAL,  n.  That  which  happens  at  the 
same  time,  or  which  belongs  to  the  same  time, 
with  another  thing.  More. 

SYN-*:HRON'(-CAL,  rt.  [Fr.  synchr07iique.'\  Hap- 
pening iit  the  same  time  ;  synchronal ;  synchro- 
nous; synchronistic.  —  See  SYNCHRONAL./ioyfe. 

SYN-jKIIRON'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  synchronicnl 
manner ;  simultaneously.  Belshum. 

SYN'CHR(3-Nl.^M  (sing'kro-nTzm,  82),  n.  [Gr.  aiv, 
with,  and  ;^j3oi'oj,  time  ;  Fr.  synchi'otiisme.'] 

1.  The  concurrence  in  time  of  two  or  more 
events;  simultaneousness  ;  contemporaneous- 
ness ;  synchronization  ;  contemporaneity. 

The  colierence  and  synchrotiistn  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
Mosaical  ehionology.  Hale. 

2.  A  tabular  arrangement  of  history  accord- 
ing to  dates,  by  which  contemporary  or  synchro- 
nous persons  and  things  of  different  countries 
are  brought  together.  Brande. 

3.  (Paintijig .)  The  representation  of  several 
events,  or  of  several  successive  moments  of  an 
event,  or  history,  in  the  same  picture.  Fuirholt. 

SYN-€HRO-NlS'T!C,  a.  Happening  at  the  same 
time ;  synchronal ;  synchronical.  Ball. 

SYN-jCHRO-NI-zA'TION.  n.  Simultaneousness; 
synchronism.  CUssold. 

SYN'jCHRO-NfZE  (stng'kro-niz,  82),  v.  n.  [i.  syn- 
chronized ;  pp.  SYNCHRONIZING,  SYNCHRO- 
NIZED.] To  concur  in  time  ;  to  be  simultane- 
ous or  synchronous;  to  happen  simultaneously, 
All  these  fynchronize  with  the  first  six  trumpets.       More. 

SYN-€HR0-N6L'0-9Y  (sing-kro-nSl'o-je),  n.  [Gr. 
aiv,  together,  ■)(j^dvoi,  time,  and  ).oyoi,  a  discourse.] 
Contemporaneous  chronology.         Crosthicaite. 

SYN'€HRO-NOt;S  (sing'kro-nus,  82),  a.  [Gr.  a,iv, 
with,  and  xP'^*'°i>  time.]  Happening  at  the  same 
time  ;  synclironical ;  synchronal.  Behham. 

SYN'CHY  SIS  (sTng'kesIs),  n.  [Gr.  <rti',  together, 
and  x^"^^'  *  pouring  out,  a  stream  ;  x^'^'  to  pour.] 

1.  A  confusion  ;  a  derangement.  Todd. 

2.  {Rhet.)  A  confused  or  disordered  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  a  sentence.  KnatchbuU. 

3.  {Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye,  which  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  or  confusion  of  the  humors  : 
—  I  morbid  state  of  the  vitreous  humor,  in  which 
it  becomes  fluid.  Dunglison. 

SYN'CJ-PUT,  n.  {Anat.)  See  Sinciput.  Crabb. 
SyN-CLI'NAL,  }  a.  [Gr.  avyK?.ivij),  to  incline 
SYN-CLIn'1-CAL,  )  together;  aiv,  together,  and 
x^jvoi,  to  bend.]  {Geol.)  Noting  a  common,  cen- 
tral imaginary  line,  in  which  the  tilted  stra'.a  of 
the  two  sides  of  a  valley  may  be  supposed  to 
meet ;  the  line  of  depression  between  two  an- 
ticlinal axes ;  —  opposed  to  anticlinal. 

Lyell.    Ansted. 

SYN 'CO-PAL  (slng'ko-p3l,  82),  a.  {Med.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  syncope.  Dunglison. 

SYN'CO-pAte  (sing'ko-pat,  82),  v.  a.  [i.  synco- 
pated ;  pp.  SYNCOPATING,  SYNCOPATED.] 

1.  (Gi-am.)  To  contract,  as  a  word,  by  syn- 
cope; to  abbreviate  by  omitting  one  or  more 
letters  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  Camden. 

2.  (Mies.)  To  divide  so  that  notes  commen- 
cing on  unaccented,  shall  end  on  accented  parts 
of  a  measure.  Dwight. 

SYN'CO-PAT-PD,  p.  a.  1.  {Gram.)  Contracted 
or  ab\irf>viatcd,  as  a  word  by  syncope. 

2.  {Mas.)  Consisting  of  notes  beginning  on 
unaccented,  and  ending  on  accented,  parts  of  a 
measure  ;  as,  "  A  syncopated  passage."  Dwight. 

SYN-CO-PA'TION,  n.  X.  {Gram.)  The  contrac- 
tion of  a  word  by  taking  one  or  more  letters 
from  the  middle.  Andrews. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  division  of  a  measure  or  a 
passage  in  such  a  manner  that  notes,  begun  on 
unaccented  or  weak  parts  of  the  measure,  shall 
end  on  accented  or  strong  parts;  the  use  of 
syncope. —  See  Syncope.  Dwight. 

SYN'CO-Pp  (sTng'ko-p?),  n.  [Gr.  avyKom'j,  a  cut- 
ting short,  a  swoon  ;  avyKoTrru),  to  beat  together, 
to  weary  ;  aiv,  together,  and  Kd-trru),  to  smite,  to 
cut ;  L.  syncope,  syncopa  ;  It.  sincope  Sp.  sin- 
copa  ;  Fr.  syncope. '\ 

1.  {Gram.)  The  omission  of  a  letter  or  sylla- 
ble in  the  middle  of  a  word;  as,  e'en,  for  even; 
ne'er,  for  7xevcr  ;  med'cine,  for  medicine.  Johnson. 

2.  {Miis.)  The  cutting  oft'  the  last  half  of  one 
note  and  the  first  half  of  the  next  note,  and  unit- 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  lotig;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  ],  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    pArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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ing  those  two  halves  into  one,  which  thus  hcpfins 
on  n  weak  or  unaccented,  and  ends  on  a  strong 
or  accented,  |):irt  of  the  nica«iirc.  Ihciijht. 

3.  {Med.)  A  fainting  fit;  a  swoon;  a  com- 
plete and  sudden  loss  of  sensation  and  motion, 
with  diminution  or  suspf  nsion  of  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart,  and  of  respiration.  JMuujlison. 

4.  A  sudden  pause  or  ceasing  ,  a  shortening; 
a  dropping  or  falling ;  suspension ;  suspense. 

Revelry,  and  dance,  and  (how 
Suffer  a  nt/ticoix  and  aolcniu  pauae.  Cowper. 

SSfN'CQ-PlST  (slng'ko-plst),  n.      One  who  synco- 
pates, or  uses  syncope.  Spectator. 
SVN'CQ-PIZE,  V.  a.  To  syncopate,  [u.]  Dal(/ar?io. 
Bf  N'CRA-TI:J.M,  n.    Syncretism.         Ricliardson. 

St N'CRP-TIC,  a.  Blending  different  systems  of 
religion  or  philosophy.  Smart, 

Si^N'CRp-TlijM,  n.  [Gr.  avyKnnTiait6i,  the  union  of 
two  parties  against  .a  third,  as  the  Cretan  towns 
against  a  common  foe  ;  adv,  together,  and  KpTjri- 
^u,  to  act  like  the  Cretans.]  the  jumbling  to- 
gether of  dilferent  philosophical  or  theological 
systems  into  one,  without  due  regard  to  their  con- 
sistency ;  —  opposed  to  eclecticism.        Fleming. 

What  seems  most  his  own  [Bruno]  is  the  mivcrr.titm  of  tlie 
tenet  ot'a  pervading  spirit,  ns  animn  mundi,  which  in  itself  is 
an  imi)erfeet  theism,  with  the  more  pernicious  hypotlicsis  of 
a  universal  monad,  to  which  every  distinct  attribute,  except 
unity,  was  t<i  be  denied.  Ilallam. 

I'liilo  of  Alexandria  ftave  the  first  example  of  ni/ncretimi, 
in  trying  to  unite  tlic  Oriental  philosophy  with  that  of  the 
Oreeka.  Fleminy. 

8i^N'CR|:-TlST,  n.  {Eccl.  Tlist.)  One  who  ad- 
heres to  syncretism  ;  a  follower  of  Calixtus,  a 
Lutheran  divine  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
endeavored  to  form  a  comprehensive  scheme 
which  should  unite  the  difierent  professors  of 
Christianity.  Brande. 

8l?N-CR5-TlS'TlC,  a.  Pertaining  to  syncretism 
or  to  the  syncretists ;  syncretic.  Clarke. 

8S^N'CR|-SlS,  n.  [Gr.  oiyKoiaii,  a  compounding, 
a  comparing ;  obv,  together,  and  Koivo>,  to  dis- 
tinguish.] (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  opposite 
persons  or  things  are  compared.  Crabb. 

SYN-DAC'TYL,  n.  [Gr.  aiv,  together,  and  ^./Vrw- 
*/.of ,  a  finger.]  ( Ornith.)  A  perching-bird  having 
the  external  and  the  middle  toe  united  as  far  as 
to  the  second  joint.  Brande. 

SYN-dAc'TY-LIC      )a.     (OrmVA.)    Relating  to 

SyN-DAc'TY-LOUS,  )  the  syndactyls.       P  Cyc. 

SYN-DPS-M6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ahvhanoi;,  a  bond, 
a  sinew,  and  yp^^w,  to  describe.]  (^Aruit.)  A  de- 
scription of  the  ligaments.  Dunglison. 

StN-nps-MdL'Q-qy,  n.  [Gr.  aivfita^io(,  a  sinew, 
and  kdyo!,  a  discourse.]  {Anat.)  A  treatise  on 
the  ligaments.  Dunglison. 

S^N-DpS-MO'S|S,  n.  [Gr.  cbvfuaitoi,  a  sinew.] 
{Anat.)  The  union  of  one  bone  with  another  by 
means  of  a  ligament ;  synneurosis.  Dunglison. 

8YN-D(;3-M6t'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  iibvfita,toi;,  a  sinew, 
and  H/jivui,  to  cut.]'  {Anat.)  Dissection  of  the 
ligaments.  Dunglison. 

SifN'niC,  n.  [Gr.  aiv?iiKO(,  an  advocate  or  prose- 
cuting officer ;  abv,  with,  and  Rixr),  justice  ;  L. 
syndicus;  It.  sindaco;  Sp.  sindico;  Fr.  syndic.'] 

1.  A  title  given  at  different  times  to  various 
municipal  and  other  officers;  —  particularly  the 
manager  of  the  concerns  of  a  corporation  or 
company ;  a  director ;  an  agent.  Brande. 

2.  {French  Late.)  The  assignee  of  an  in- 
solvent's or  bankrupt's  estate.  Burrill. 

tStN'Dl-CATE,  r.rt.  [Gr.  ffti',  with,  and  (5(<ci7,  jus- 
tice.]   To  judge;  to  pass  judgment  on.  Donne. 

tS>^N'Dl-cATE,  n.    A  council.  Burnet. 

syNDRQ-Mg  [sln'dro-m?,  S.  IF.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
iVr. ;  sln'drSiii,  P.],  n.  [Gr.  auf^poin^ ;  aiv,  to- 
gether, and  Tpfxto,  cfipaiiov,  to  run.] 

1.  A  concurrence ;  a  concourse.  Glanrill. 

2.  (^Med.)  A  union  or  concurrence  of  symp- 
toms m  diseases.  Dunglison. 

Sy-NfiC'DQ-CH^  (89-n8lt'do-k?),  n.  [Gr.  miviKho- 
■X/i ;  "iiv,  together,  and  f(ci^/;^o/»ni,  to  receive ;  L. 
si/necdoche  ;  It.  sinrddoche ;  Sp.  si^ecdoqtte ; 
Fr.  synecdoche,  si/nrcdoqiie.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure 
by  which  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part 
for  the  whole,  a  genus  for  a  species,  or  a  spe- 
cies for  a  genus.  Brande. 
And  the  same  nhiloloper  ftirthcr  adds,  the  (rods  or  stars  do 
by  a  nmrrflmhr  siifnitV  all  things, or  the  whole  world  — a  part 
being  put  tor  the  whole.  I'uiluorlli. 


In  a  synccdochi- 
Burrou) 


S^N-EC-D5cII'1-CAL  (Btn.?k-d8k  ^-kfl),  a.  Ex- 
pressed by,  or  implying,  synecdoche.  Boyle. 

SlfN-gC-DOCH'J-CAL-LY,  ad. 
cal  manner ;  by  syncctfochc. 

SY-NE'rH|-A,  n.  [Gr.  ovv,  with,  and  t;^^,  to  have, 
to  hold.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye,  in  which 
the  iris  adheres  to  the  transparent  cornea,  or  to 
the  crystalline  lens.  Dunglison. 

SYN-eC-PHQ-NE'8|8  (sfn-Sk-fo-ne'sig),  n.  [Or. 
'<ntvfKip<ii>n<'i( ;  <'0v,  together,  iie,  out,  and  0u)f<u», 
to  call.]  {Gram.)  The  contraction  of  two  syl- 
lables into  one  ;  syna-'resis;  synizesis.     Mason. 

SYN'5-Py,  n.  [Gr.  avifnfta;  abv,  together,  and 
ino(,  a  'word.]  {Rhet.)  The  interjunction  of 
words  in  uttering  clauses.  Smart. 

8^N-(:R-(?eT'|C,  a.  [Gr.  <rt;wpyi;r(«if  ;  abi',  with, 
and  ?pyoi/,  a  work.]  Working  together ;  coop- 
erating; cooperative;  synergistic.  Smart. 

II  syN-ER'9T§.U,  n.  (Theol.)  The  doctrine  or 
tenets  of  the  synergists.  Uallam 

||SYN-ER'9IST,  [sjn-gr'jJKt,  Sm.  CI.  Brande;  sTn'- 
?r-jlst,  ZJ.],  n.  [Gr.  avfipyt'a,  coopera'ion;  obv, 
together,  and  epyov,  a  work.]  {Feci.  Hist.)  One 
of  a  party  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  who  held  that  divine  grace  re- 
quires a  correspondent  action  of  the  human 
will  to  become  effectual.  Brande 

StN-pR-^IS'TJC,  a.     Synergetic.     Dean  Tucker 

SYN'gR-^y,  «.  [Gr.  <ruyfpy/o,  cooperation.]  {Med) 
The  cooperation  of  different  organs  in  health, 
and  according  to  some,  in  disease.     Dunglison 

SYJV-^F.-JVE'^I-j1,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  abv,  together,  and 
yivfms,  generation,  birth.]  {Bot)  The  nine- 
teenth class  of  the  artificial  system  of  Linna;us, 
originally  including  all  plants  whose  anthers 
cohere,  but  now  restricted  to  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Composite.  Henslow. 

Sf  N-(?e-NE'SIAN  (-shjn),    )  „.  (^Bot.)  Of,  orper- 

S'k'N-^p-NE'SIOl'S  (-sliiis),  )  taining  to,  the  Syn- 
genesia ,  having  the  anthers  united.       Loudon. 

SYJV-OJvJiTIf'r-D.m  (sjn-nath'-),  n.  pi.  {Teh.)  A 
family  of  lophobranchiate  fishes  having  a  long, 
slender  body  and  a  prolonged  snout.        Yarrell. 

SYJ^"-  GJ^A  '  THUS  (sjn-na'-),  n.  [Gr.  abv,  with,  and 
'yv60oi,  a  jaw.]  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
family  Syngnathida ;  the  pipe-fish,         Yarrell. 

SYN'GRApII,  n.  [Gr.  cvyypaipn;  cbv,  together, 
and  ypfi<i"a,  to  write  ;  L.  syngrapha.]  {Law.)  A 
deed,  bond,  or  writing,  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  all  the  parties. 

Deeds  thus  made  were  denominated  fmi/rapfi*  by  the 
canonists,  and  by  the  commoD  lawyers  chirographs.  Bomier. 

SYN-l-ZE'SJS,  n.  [Gr.  abv,  together,  and  ijw,  to 
sit  down,  to  settle.] 

1.  {Med.)  An  obliteration  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  ;  a  closed  pupil.  Brande. 

2.  {Gram.)  Synecphonesis.  Sophocles. 
SYN-NEU-RO'SIS,    n.       [Gr.    cbv,   together,    and 

vfvpov,  a  sinew,  a  ligament.]  {Anat^  The  union 
of  one  bone  with  another  by  means  of  a  liga- 
ment or  tendon ;  syndesmosis.  Dunglison. 
S^N'O-CHA,  n.  [Gr.  cvvi^uj,  to  continue ;  cLv, 
witli,  an^  ix^ui,  to  hold.]  {Med.)  A  species  of 
continued  fever,  characterized  by  increased  heat, 
and  by  quick,  strong,  and  hard  pulse.  Dunglison. 

SYN'O-f^HOs,  n.  {Med.)  A  continued  fever, 
compounded  of  synocha  and  typhus.  Dunglison. 

SYN'OD,  n.  [Gr.  abvofo(,ti  meeting;  abv,  together, 
and  b^o^,  a  way;  L.  synod  its ;  Fr.  synode. — 
A.  S.  sincfh,  synoth,  sconath,  seonod-l 

1.  (Eccl.)  A  meeting  or  asserpjly  of  ecclesi- 
astical persons  to  consult  on  matters  of  religion  : 
—  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  an  assembly  com- 
posed of  t  vo  or  more  presbyteries.  Eden. 

US'  Foi'i"  ki'-ds  of  ntpiods  are  usiinlly  enumerated. 
1.  Qrneral,  where  prolates  from  all  tjations  meet  ; 
but  these  are  practically  the  same  as  General  Coun- 
cils. 2.  JYationa/,  where  the  prelates  of  one  nation 
only  assemble.  3.  Prorinrial,  where  those  only  of 
one  province  attend  ;  this  is  usually  called  a  Convo- 
cation. 4.  />i(icMnB,  where  those  of  one  dioceso  meet 
to  enforce  the  canon?  of  General  Councils,  or  to  enact 
rules  of  discipline  for  themselves.     FMeu. 

2.  A  council ;  a  meeting  for  consultation. 

It  hnth  In  solemn  nmoH  been  decreed 

To  admit  no  tratfle  to  our  adverse  towns.  Sliak. 

Let  us  call  to  fU'iod  all  the  blest 

Through  heaven's  wide  bounds.  Milton. 


3.  {.Atlron.)  A  conjunction  of  two  or  vnorl 
heavenly  bodies,     [it.]  Milton 

Syn.  — 8«e  Assembly. 
t8YN  (,)-l)AI..  n.    {Eccl.)  \.  Money  paid  ancient* 
ly  to  the   bishop,  Xc,  at    Easter  visitation,  hv 
the  clergy  ,  a  procuration.  Hook 

'Vhc  tyiitHliU  to  the  bishop,  st  Eaater.  i*  two  (hillinirs.  H'arlum. 

2.  A  constitution  made  in  a  provincial  or 
diocesan  synod.  Hook. 

StN'Q-DAL,  a.     Synodical.     [u.]  Martin. 

8Y-N0d'|C,         )a.     (/ifc/.)  Relating  to,  or  ner- 

8Y-N6d'I-CAL    '  fwficd  by,  a  synod.         Milton. 

Synodic  or  lunar  month,  (lie  interval  of  time  l>ctwe«a 

two  8Uccc8Hive  conjunctions  of  the  moon  with  Ilie 

sun,  or  between  two  new   moons;  a  lunation.     Ila 

len(!tli  is  29  days,  12  liour»,  44  minulen,  2.M7  M^ronda. 

—  Synodic  prriod  of  thf  moon,  or  of  a  planet,  the  time 
from  its  leaving  its  conjunction  with  the  mm  to  its 
return  to  conjunction.  —  Synodic  rrrolution  of  the  moon, 
or  of  a  planet,  its  motion  in  its  orbit  from  itn  ninjiinc- 
tion  with  the  sim  to  its  return  to  rnnjunciion,  beinK 
one  complete  sidereal  revolution  and  part  of  amithcr. 

/lemckel 

8Y-NOD'l-CAL-LY,  ad.    By  the   authority  of  a 

synod  ;  by  a  synod.  Sanderson. 

S^N'QD-IST,  n.  An  adherent  to  a  synod.  Ec.  Rev. 

SY-NGM'Q-SY,  n.  [Gr.  avi^fiooia  ;  (rfy,  together, 
and  i/i»'i'/«i,'to  swear.l  A  sworn  brotherhood ;  a 
body  of  men  leagued  by  oath.  Mitford. 

SY-JV6JV  '  Y-MjJ,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  <nivuw,ta  ;  aiy,  togeth- 
er, and  dioiia,  a  name.]     Synonymes.  B.  Jonaon, 

tSy-N6N'Y-MAL,  a.  [Gr.  avviivvfio!.]  Synonv- 
nious.       '  Instruct,  for  (>rat.  168i2. 

t  SY-N0N'Y-M.\L-LY,  ad.  In  a  synonymous 
manner ;  synonymously.  Spelman. 

8tN'0-NSfME  (sTn'o-hKm),  «. ;  pi.  8?n'9-N?ME?, 
[Gr.  avinivvfia,  synonymes  ;  ovyiivvfiof,  of  like 
name  or  meaning  ;  auv,  with,  together,  and  Srofta, 
a  name  ;  Fr.  synonyme.']  One  of  two  or  more 
words,  particularly  words  of  the  same  language, 
which  have  the  same  or  a  similar  signification, 
or  which  have  a  shade  of  difference,  yet  with  a 
sufficient  resemblance  of  meaning  to  make 
them  liable  to  be  confounded  together  ;  —  writ- 
ten also  synonym. 

Many  words  cannot  be  explained  by  runonyme*.  becr.nie 
the  idea  signified  by  them  has  not  more  than  one  applicai- 
tion.  JohKMin. 

Most  iqmonj/meii  have  some  minute  distinction.  Heid, 

tS"  "  The  word  synonyme  is,  in  fact,  a  misnomer. 
.  .  .  Literally,  it  implies  an  exact  coincidence  of 
meanih);  in  two  or  more  words,  m  which  cane  there 
would  be  no  room  fordiscuxsion  ;  but  it  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  words  which  would  he  more  correctly  termed 
pseudo-synonymes,  i.  e.  words  having  a  shade  of  dif- 
ference, yet  with  a  sufficient  resemblance  of  ineanmc 
to  make  them  liable  to  be  confounded  together  ;  ana 
it  is  in  the  numlier  and  variety  of  these  that  (as  the 
Abb6  Girard  well  remarks)  the  richness  of  a  language 
consists."  Mp.  Hhately.  —  "  Synonymes,  pro|ierly 
8|)caking,  if  etymology  bo  a  rule,  signify  different 
things  under  one  common  name  ;  but  as  used,  and 
tiie  conventional  law  is  irresistible,  synonyme.'  signify 
different  w<irds  having  a  common  idea."  R.  M'.  Ham- 
ilton.—  "Synonyme,  in  the  singular  number,  har.ly 
admits  of  ah  independent  definition,  for  the  notion  of 
synonymy  implies  two  correlative  words,  and  there- 
fore, though  there  are  synonymes,  there  is  in  strictiie«« 
no  such  thing  as  a  synonyme,  absolutely  taken.  Prop- 
erly defined,  synonymes  are  words  of  the  same  lan- 
guage and  the  same  grammatical  class,  idetuical  la 
meaning."     O.  P.  Marsk. 

j»y  Synomjme  is  a  modem  word :  it  was  not  in- 
serted by  Joh'nsiui  in  his  Ilictionary  ;  and  with  respect 
to  Its  orthography,  usage  is  divided.  In  the  diction- 
aries of  Johns<ui  (edited  by  T<Mld).  Walker,  Smart, 
Ricliardson,  and  the  other  princi|>al  English  diction- 
aries which  have  the  word,  it  is  spell  synonyme  ;  and 
of  the  different  authors  who  have  written  works  on 
English  Synonymes,  HIair,  Oahb,  Plaits,  Booth,  Gra- 
ham, and' Carjieiiter  s|iell  the  wtird  with  the  tinal  « 

—  synonyme;  and  Taylor,  Wliately,  and  . Mackenzie, 
synonym. 

Syn.  — Words  which  have  the  same  or  a  similar 
signilication  ar'  synonymes.  Words  which  agree  id 
sound,  hut  differ  in  signification,  are  homtmymes. 
Happiness  »nd  felicity  nre  synonymes  ,  the  subetaulive 
bear  and  the  verb  to  bear  are  komonymts. 
StN-Q-Nf  M'|C,  n.  {Gram.)  The  explanation  of 
synonymous  words. 

SimoHHiiiic.  or  the  expUnation  of  lynonyinc*,  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  grammar.  J.  fy.  GtliM, 

8YN-Q-NtM'|C,         )  rt,    [Tr.synonymiQtw.]   Re- 
StN-Q-NtM'l-CAL,  )  lating  to  synonymes  or  sy- 
nonymous words ;  synonymous.      J   IV.  Gibot. 
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BYN-O-NYM'I-CON,  n.  A  dictionary  of  synony- 
mous words.  W.  Taylor. 

BY-NON'y-MIST,    n.     1.  One  who  synonymizes  ; 

a  collector  and  explainer  of  synonyines.  Smart. 

2.  (Dot.)  One  who  collects   and  reduces  the 

synonymes  of  plants.  Lh:  Dawson. 

SY-N6N'Y-1VIIzE,  u.  a.  [i.  SYXOXYMiziiU  ;  pp.  SY- 
'nonymizing,  synonymizeu.]  To  interpret  or 
express  by  words  of  the  same  meaning. 

This  word  "fortis"  we  may  smioiipmize  after  all  these 
fkshions:  stout,  hardy,  valiant,  doughty,  courageous,  adven- 
turous, brave,  tiold,  daring,  intrepid.  Camtien. 

SY-N6n'Y-MOOs,  a.  [Gr.  ctucuvu^oj.]  Relating 
to  synonyines  or  to  synonymy  ;  —  hiving  the 
same  meaning ;  conveying  the  same  idea  ;  ex- 
pressing the  same  thing  ;  univocal. 

Words  allied  in  signification  are  called  mnonymow*\  words 
allied  in  name  only  are  called  homonymous.  'J'at/tor. 

Words  apparently  .v/noni/moux,  and  really  so  in  a  mOjiority 
of  cases,  have  nevertheless  each  an  appropriate  meaning. 

Ji/i.  Cu/i/estotie. 

SY-N5N'Y-M0US-LY,  ad.  In  a  synonymous 
manner ;  as  synonymous.  Cudworth. 

SY-N6N'Y-MY,  n.  [Gr.  a^vwvvjxia  •  aiv,  together, 
and  ovofia,  a  name  ;  L.  sijnonymia ;  Fr.  syno- 
nymie.'] 

1.  Ihe  quality  of  expressing,  by  different 
words,  the  same  thing;  the  use  ut  synonymes  ; 
sameness  of  meaning,  as  of  words.  Seld/'ti. 

2.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  synonymous 
words  are  employed  to  amplify  a  matter.    Bailey. 

SY-NOP'S{S,  n. ;  pi.  synopses.  [Gr.  aivo'l^ii  ;  alv, 
together,  and  o'liif ,  a  view  ;  L.  synopsis.]  A  col- 
lective view  of  any  subject ;  an  abridgment  such 
as  brings  all  the  parts  under  one  view;  an  epit- 
ome ;  a  general  view. 

But  that  the  reader  may  see  in  one  view  the  exactness  of 
the  method,  as  well  as  force  of  the  argument,  I  shall  here 
draw  up  a  short  si/i.o/ms  of  this  epistle.  fVaiimrto/i. 

Syn.  —  See  Abridgmeist. 

SY-NOP'TjC,         ;  a.     [Gr.  <rvvo7TTiK6i.]     Relating 

SY-NOP'TI-CAL,  )  to,  or  partaking  of,  a  synopsis  : 

bringing  all  the   parts  or  contents  under  one 

view ;  seeing  the  whole  together.  Evelyn. 

SY-NOP'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  synoptical  manner. 

SYN-SS-TJP-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  aiv,  with,  fariov, 
a  bone,  and  yo'6ipi->,  to  describe.]  (A?iat.)  A 
description  of  the  joints.  Dunglison. 

SYN-OS-Tg-OL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  avv,  with,  iiriov, 
a  bone,  and  ).6yoi,  a  discourse.]  {^Anat.)  A  trea- 
tise on  the  joints.  Dunglison. 

SYN-5S-Tg-6'S!S,  n.  [Gr.  avv,  with,  and  darlov.'] 
{Anat.)  Union  by  means  of  bone.     Dunglison. 

SYN-6s-T5-6t'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  a,;v,  with,  dariov, 
a  bone,  and  rifivu),  to  cut.]  {Anat.)  Dissection 
of  the  joints.  Dunglison. 

,CY-N6'VI-A,  n.  [Gr.  a(,v,  with,  and  i>6v  (L. 
ovum),  an  egg.]  {Anat.)  An  unctuous  fluid, 
resembling  the  white  of  egg,  secreted  from  cer- 
tain glands  in  the  joints.  Dunglison. 

SY-NO'Vl-AL,  a.  {Anat.)  Relating  to  the  syno- 
via.    "  Synovial  glands."  Dunglison. 

SYN-TAC'TIC  )  a.     1.    Conjoined  ;  fitted  to 

SYN-TAc'TJ-CAL,  >  each  other;  put  together  in 

order.  Johnson. 

2.  {Gram.)  Relating,  or  according  to,  syntax. 

A  figure  is  divided  into  tropes,  &c.,  grammatical,  ortho- 
graphical, fyiitactical.  I'eacham. 

SyN-TAc'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  syntactical  man- 
ner ;  conformably  to  syntax.  Ec.  Rev. 

SYN'TAX,  n.  [Gr.  <r6i-T-a|K  ;  ohv,  together,  and 
T&aata,  t6^u),  to  place  in  order ;  L.  syntaxis.] 

1.  t  A  putting  together;  a  system. 

The  whole  lyntax  of  beings.  Olanrill. 

2.  {Gram.)  That  part  of  grammar  which 
treats  of  the  agreement  and  proper  construction 
of  words  in  sentences.  B.  Jonson. 

SYN-TAX'IS,  n.     [Gr.  abvTalti.  —  See  Syxt\x.] 

1.  {Gram.)  Syntax,     [u.]  Milton. 

2.  (Anat.)  Articulation  ;  reduction.  Dunglison. 
SYN-TEC'TJ-CAL,  a.      [Gr.  (jvvTr,KT,K6i ;    L.  syn- 

tecticus-l  {Med.)  Relating  to  syntexis.  Afa?mrfer. 
SYN-T^-RE'SIS,  n.     [Gr.   mivrnprtm^,  a   watching 
closely  ;  '^iv,  together,  and  r/;ot(o,  to  gnard.] 

1.  (Med.)  Preservative  or  preventive  treat- 
ment ;  prophylaxis.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Ethics.)  Conscience  considered  as  the 
repository  of  the  first  principles  or  maxims  in 
morals.  Bp.  Ward.     Fleming. 


SYN-T5-RET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  awrvptiTiicds.]   {Med.)  Pre- 
servative of  health  ;  prophylactic.  Clarke. 
SYN-TET'JC,  a.     Syntectical.  Clarke. 

SyN-TEX'lS,  n.  [Gr.  aivrri^H;  aiv,  together,  and 
Ti'iKUi,  to  waste  away.]  (Med.)  A  wasting  of  the 
body  ;  colliquation  ;  consumption.     Dunglison. 

SYN-THER'MAL,  a.  [Gr.  aiv,  together,  and  8cpt,r„ 
heat.]    Having  the  same  degree  of  heat.  Smart. 

SYN'THp-SlS,  n. ;  pi.  sf  n'the-se§.  [Gr.  aivOeati ; 
aiv,  together,  and  G;/<r<j  {tiOiiiii,  to  place),  a  pla- 
cing ;  L.  synthesis.] 

1.  Composition,  or  the  act  of  putting  togeth- 
er ;  the  union  of  the  component  elements  of  a 
whole  ;  —  the  opposite  of  analysis. 

2.  {Logic.)  A  method  of  demonstration  which 
sets  out  from  some  principle  established  or  as- 
sumed, or  a  proposition  already  demonstrated, 
and  ascends  through  a  series  of  propositions 
to  that  which  was  enunciated  ;  the  method  by 
composition,  as  opposed  to  the  method  of  reso- 
lution or  analysis ;  the  deduction  of  general 
conclusions  or  principles  from  the  putting  to- 
gether of  particular  facts  or  instances. 

The  stfntliesh  consists  in  assuming  the  causes  discovered 
and  established  as  jirinciplee,  and  By  them  explaining  the 
phenomena  proceedmg  from  them,  and  proving  the  expla- 
nations. Ji^ewton. 

In  ^ithens,  we  reason  from  axioms,  definitions,  and  al- 
ready known  principles,  until  we  arrive  at  a  desired  conclu- 
sion. Of  this  nature  are  most  of  the  processes  of  geometri- 
cal reasoning.  In  fyntltesin,  we  ascend  from  particular  cases 
to  general  oiicss  in  analysis,  we  descend  from  general  cases 
to  particulars.  Davies  If  Peck. 

8.  {Surg.)  The  uniting  or  the  approximation 
of  parts  that  are  divided.  Dunglison. 

4.  {Chem.)  The  uniting  of  elements  into  a 
compound,  as  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  into 
water ;  —  the  opposite  of  analysis.         Thomson. 

SYN-THET'lC  ;  „,.     PGr.  avveer,K6,  ;   Fr.  syn- 

SYN-THET'l-CAL,  )  thetique.]  Relating  to  syn- 
thesis ;  proceeding  by  synthesis  ;  conjoining ; 
compounding ;  forming  composition  ;  deductive. 

Philosophers  hasten  too  much  from  the  analytic  to  the 
Kunthetic  method ;  that  is,  they  draw  general  conclusions  from 
too  small  a  number  of  particular  observations  and  experi- 
ments. BoUngbroke. 

Synthetical  method,  the  method  of  reasoning  by  syn- 
thesis ;  the  deductive  method.  Davies  fy  Peck, 

SYN-THET'I-CAL-LY,  ad.   By  synthesis.  Walker. 

SYN'TIip-TiZE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  aweeriio).]  To  put 
together  ;  —  opposed  to  analyze.     [ii.J      Piozzi. 

SYN'TO-MY,  n.  pGJr.  awro/xla  ;  avv,  together,  and 
Tifivai,  to  cut.]     Brevity  ;  conciseness.      Clarke. 

SYN-TON'JC,  a.  [Gr.  avvTovos,  strained.]  {Miis.) 
Sharp ;  intense,     [u.]  Stnai-t. 

SY'PH^R-lNG.p.a.  {Naut.)  Lapping  the  edges 
of  planks  over  each  other  for  a  bulkhead.  Duna. 

SifPH'I-Lts,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  from  Gr.  avi,  a  hog,  a  sow  ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  from  Gr.  aiipU^,  iriTrn/'ij, 
maimed,  impotent.  Dunglison.]  (Med.)  The 
venereal  disease  ;  pox.  Dimglison. 

SYPH-j-LlT'IC,  a.  (Med.)  Relating  to,  resem- 
bling, or  infected  with,  syphilis.  Good. 

StPH'l-LofD,  a.  {Med.)  Resembling  syphilis. 
"A  syphiloid  affection."  Dunglison. 

SY'PHON  (si'fon),  n.     See  SiPHOX. 

SY-PIl6N'(C,a.    Pertaining  to  a  syphon.   Ec.Rev. 

SY'R^N,  n.    See  Siren. 

SYR'A-CUSE,  n.  A  luscious,  red,  muscadine 
wine,  made  in  Italy.  Simmgnds. 

SYR'I-AC,  a.    Relating  to  Syria  ;  Syrian. 

Some  St/ricc  copies  of  the  New  Testament  are  now  remain- 
ing in  the  Duke  of  Florence's  library.  Walton. 

SYR'|-AC,  n.  The  language  spoken  by  the  ancient 
Syrians;  the  Syriac  language.  Dan.  ii.  i. 

SY-Rl'A-Cl§M,  n.  A  Syriac  idiom  or  phrase  ;  a 
Syrianism  ;  a  Syriasni-  Milton. 

SYR'l-AN,  n.     (Gco^.)  A  native  of  Syria.     Ency. 

sItr'J-AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  to  Syria  or  to 
its  inhabitants  ;  Syriac.  Milton. 

SYR'J-AN-i§M,  n.    A  Syriacism.  Knowles. 

SlrR'l-A§M,  n.    A  Syriacism.  Warburton. 

SY-RIN'GA  (se-rlng'gjt),  n.  [Or.  ifvpiy^,  aiptyyos, 
a  tube,  a  pipe.] 

(Bot.)  1.  The  common  name  of  shrubs  of  the 
genus  Philadelphus,  one  species  of  which  (Phil- 


adelphus  coronarius)  is  a  garden  plant,  having 
cream-colored,  odorous  flowers  in  full  clusters  • 
mock  orange.  q^.„  ' 

2.  A  genus  of  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  in- 
cluding the  various  species  and  varieties  of  lilac. 

Loudon. 

J^g'  "  The  name  syrivsa  was  given  to  tlie  lilac  on 
account  of  its  stems  being  used  for  the  iii.iniifacture 
of  Turkish  pipes.  The  stems  of  the  PhiludehUua 
coronarius  are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose  and 
equally  with  the  lilac  it  had  the  name  otpipe-prii'et  or 
piyje-t/ee,  given  it  when  first  introduced  into  this  ro'un 
try,  and  afterwards  the  name  syringa."    Kug.  Cyc. 

SYR'IN<?E  (slr'inj),  n.  [Gr.  atfiy^,  aipiyyo;,  a 
pipe  or  reed  ;  L.  syrinx ;  It.  siringa  ;  Sp.  je. 
rii.ga  ;  Fr.  sn-iigve.]  An  instrnieiit  serving  first 
to  imbibe  or  suck  in  a  quantity  of  water,  or  other 
fluid,  and  then  to  expel  it  in  a  small  stream  or 
jet ;  a  squirt.  Dunglison. 

SYR'IN^E  (sir'jnj),  v.  a.  [i.  syiunged;  ^p.  syr- 
inging, SYlilNGEI).] 

1.  To  spout  or  inject  through  a  syringe. 

A  little  while  since,  I  Kjiringed  into  a  dog's  jugular  vein 
about  two  quarts  of  warm  water.  Jtoyle. 

2.  To  cleanse  by  means  of  a  syringe.  Johnson. 

SY-RIN-GO-DEN'DRON,  n.  [Gr.  aipiy^,  a  pipe, 
j>nd  fiivi^iov,  a  tree.]'  (Pal.)  A  name  applied  to 
many  species  of  Sigillaria,  in  allusion  to  the 
parallel,  pipe-shaped  flutings  that  extend  from 
the  top  to  the  bottoiu  of  their  trunks.   Buckkind. 

SY-RTN'G0-T6ME  (-ring.),  «•  [Gr.  avp,yi_,  aipiyyof, 
a  pipe,  and  rout),  a  cutting  ;  rt/jvu),  to  cut.]  (Surg.) 
An  instrument  formerly  used  in  the  operation 
for  Jistula  in  ana.  Dunglison. 

SYR-IN-g6t'0-MY,  n.  {Surg.)  The  operation  for 
fistula  by  incision.  Dunglison. 

SYR'INX  (sTr'jngks),  n.  [Gr.  avpiy^,  a  shepherd's 
pipe.]  (Mtis.)  A  pastoral  instrument  composed 
of  reeds  of  different  lengths  fastened  together, 
and  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  invention  of 
their  tutelary  god  Pan  ;  the  shepherd's  pipe  ;  the 
pandeanpipe;  the  Pan.  I-'aiiho't 

SYR  'MA,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  aippa  ;  aipw,  to  drag.]  (Ant.) 
A  robe  with  a  long  train,  worn  especially  by" 
tragic  actors.  Wm.  Smith. 

SYR-m-1'J^.m,  n.  pi.  (Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of  birds  of  the 
order  Accipitres  and  family 
Strigidce;  owlets.  Gray. 

SYRT  (sirt),  n.  [Gr.  aiorti; 
oipti),  to  drag  ;  L.  syrfis.]  A 
quicksand ;  a  bog.  [u.]  Yoimg. 

SYR'TJC,  a.     Pertaining  to,  orl 
resembling,  a  syrt.  Ed.  Rev.         Otus  vulgaris. 

SYR'TIS,n.    [L.]     A  quicksand  ;  syrt. 

A  boggy  syrtis,  neither  sea  nor  good  dry  land.        MilUm. 

SYR'yP,  n.  A  vegetable  juice  boiled  with  sugar, 
or  a  saturated  solution  of  sugar  and  water  ;  sir- 
up.—  See  Siuup.       Bailey.    MaHin.    P.  Cyc. 

SYS-SAR-CO'SJS,  n.  [Gr.  avaa&pKwaiq,  a  growing 
over  with  flesh  ;  aiv,  together,  and  aaoKmaii,  a 
fleshy  excrescence  ;  a6p^,  flesh.]  (Anat.)  Junc- 
tion of  bones  by  intervening  muscles.  Dunglison. 

SYS-TAL'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  ax,aTa).T,K6(;  avariD.w,  to 
draw  together ;  aiv,  together,  and  arO.ha,  to  place; 
L.  systalticus.]  (Med.)  Having,  or  capable  of, 
alternate  contraction  and  dilatation.  Dunglison. 

SYS'TA-SiS,  n.  [Gr.  aiaraats.]  The  consistence 
of  any  thing  ;  constitution,     [ii.]  Burke. 

SYS'T^M  (sis'tem),  n.  [Gr.  aiarrjiia  ;  anviarrjiit,  to 
place  together  ;  aiv,  together,  and  larrifti,  to  put, 
to  place ;  L.  systema ;  It.  §  Sp.  sistema ;  Fr. 
systeme.] 

1.  A  number  of  things  combined  or  acting 
together  ;  a  combination  of  parts  into  a  whole ; 
a  connected  view  of  all  the  truths  of  some  de- 
partment of  knowledge  ;  a  complete  body  of  any 
art  or  science ;  a  collection  of  rules  and  princi- 
ples ;  the  whole  of  any  science,  art,  or  doctrine  ; 
as,  "  A  system  of  divinity,  of  philosophy,  or  of 
astronpmy";  "The  solar  system." 

The  best  way  to  learn  anv  science  is  to  begin  with  a  regu- 
lar s//.«^em.  or  a  short  and  plain  scheme  of  that  science  well 
drown  up  into  a  norrow  compiss.  "  ""* 

Everv  truth  has  relation  to  some  other.  And  we  should 
try  to  write  the  facts  of  our  knowledge  so  as  to  see  them  in 
their  several  bearings.   This  we  do  when  wo  frame  them  into 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  0,  t,  short;    A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    h£iR,  HER; 
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•  •»</«»•.    To  do  so  Ipgittmately,  we  must  begin  by  analytU 
and  end  wlHi  lynthetl^.  FUiuinu. 

Atom*  or  tyrtenai  Into  ruin  hurled. 

And  now  a  bubble  burtt,  and  now  a  world.  I'ope. 

2.  A  theory ;  a  hypothesis  ;  a  scheme  ;  a 
plan  ;  a  cliissihcation  ;  an  arraiiBement. 

3.  Ilcijiilar  method,  course,  order,  or  process  ; 
as,  "To  work  \\\l\\o\it  system." 

4.  {.Utron.)  Aii  hypothesis  of  a  certain  crder 
and  arraiifjeincnt  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by 
which  their  apparent  motions  are  explained. 

lirande. 

5.  {Mtis.)  An  interval  composed,  or  supposed 
t.)  lie  composed,  of  several  lesser  ones.  Brunde. 

6.  (Fine  Arts.)  A  collection  of  rules  and 
principles  upon  which  an  artist  works.  Brande. 

Byn.  —  Systrm  is  the  arrangement  of  the  different 
p.irlH  of  any  matter  ur  .-icionco  into  a  whole  or  a  single 
body  ;  method  is  the  manner  of  such  arrangen;ent.  A 
ty.it'em  of  |iliiKit<opliy,  astronomy,  or  theology  ;  a  reg- 
ular plan;  a  jndirious  scheme;  method  in  conducting 
business Sue  THEORY. 

StS-TpM-AT'lC,  ?  a.      [Gr.  <w<TTr,^aT,K6(  ;  Fr. 

S^S-TpM-AT'l-CAL,  )  systevmtiqu:!.]  Relating 
to,  or  partaking  of,  system  ;  organically  ar- 
ranged ;  methodical ;  regular  ;  orderly. 

lie  haa  added  a  ai/atenialic  table  of  them.       Pennant. 
Syn.  —  See  Methodical. 

S^S-Tp.M-AT'l-CAL-LY,  ad..  In  the  form  of  a 
a  system  ;  methodically.  Warburton. 

SYS'T?M-A-Tl!JM,  n.  The  reduction  of  facts  to 
a  system!  Dunglison. 

SVS'TPM-A-TTsT,  n.     1.  One  who  forms  a  sys- 
tem ;  a  systematizer.  Pennant. 
2.  One  who  adheres  to  a  system.       Henslow. 

6VS'TpM-A-TlZE  [sis'tem-f-ilz,  P  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 


C.  O.  B. ;  KJR-ifim'f-tlT.,  IT. ;  ■Ti-tfni-MI'.',  J.], 
V.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  system ;  to  methodize ;  to 
harmonize  ;  to  coordinate;  to  regulate. 

Dincaiiea  were  healed,  and  bulldliiKi  erected,  before  medi- 
cine iind  architecture  were  niitltmalizeil  into  art*.         Harri: 

The  . . .  Uoths  had  Mime  ireneral  notiona  of  the  feudal  |iol- 
Icy,  which  wore  gradually  fU'leiii'iHf!'!.  Li/lllrlon. 

««♦  "  I  have  met  with  this  word  iiowliero  but  in 
Alason'H  Siipplomcnt  to  Johnson,  and  there  1  find  il 
accented  in  a  ditfurent  way  from  what  I  have  always 
heard  it  in  conversation.  In  those  circles  which  I 
have  frequented  the  accent  has  been  placed  on  the 
first  syllable  ;  and  if  wo  survey  lite  words  of  this 
termination,  we  shall  find  that  iie  is  added  to  every 
word  without  altering  the  place  of  the  accent,  and 
that,  coiise<|uently,  mjntematiie  ought  to  have  the  ac 
cent  on  the  first  syllable.  'J'his  reasoning  is  specious ; 
hut  when  wo  consider  that  this  word  is  not  formed 
from  tlio  English  word  system,  but  from  the  (>rock 
oixrrriiia,  or  the  later  I<atin  mjstrma,  WO  shall  Kiid 
that  the  accent  is  very  properly  placed  on  the  second 
syllable,  according  to  tlie  general  rule.  If  wo  place 
the  accent  on  the  first,  wo  ought  to  s|)ell  the  word 
aystemhe,  and  then  it  would  lie  analogically  pro- 
nounced ;  but,  as  our  best  writers  and  sfieakers  have 
formed  tlie  word  on  the  Greek  and  Ijatin  plan,  it 
ought  to  l>e  written  and  proncuinced  as  Mr.  Mason 
has  given  it."  fValker. —  In  this  instance.  Walker 
seems  not  to  have  been  followed  by  any  orthoepist. 

SYS'TgM-A-TiZ-pR,  n.     A  systematise     HaiTt's. 

SYS-T^M-A-TOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  obarnii't,  a  sys- 
tem, and  X6yoi,  a  discourse.]  A  tre.ntise  or 
discourse  on  the  various  systems.    Month.  Rev. 

Sirs'TpM-IC,  a.     1    (Astron.)  Pertaining  to  the 

whole  solar  system,  as  opposed  to  what  relates 

to  its  parts.  Wilcox. 

2.  (Med.)  Belonging  to  the  general  system ; 

as,  "  Systemic  circulation."  Dunglison. 

ST^S-TpM-J-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  the  process 
of  reducing  to  a  system.  Smith. 


8f  8'T?M-FZE,  r.  a.    To  aystematizc.     [r.] 

They  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  tgttemixing  and  elo- 
cidatiiiK  the  principlet  uf  grammar.  Htley. 

8S?H'T(:M  iZ-tR,  n,     A  systematizer.  Clarke. 

S^rsreM-MAK-gR,  n.     One  who  forms  avstoms. 

"  Modern  tyUem-mukera."  Goldtmith 

S^rsrpM-MO.N-GgR  (-mOng-g?r),  n.     One  given 

to,  or  fond  of,  making  systems.  Chetterjirld. 
SirS'TQ-L?  (sls'to-l?),  n.      [Gr.  fffffroii}  ;  avarinm, 

to  draw  together ;  oCv,  together,  and  ertXiu,  to 

set,  to  place  ;  Fr.  systole.] 

1.  (Anat.)  The  constriction  or  contraction  of 
the  heart ;  —  opp<jsed  to  diastole.       Dunglison. 

2.  (Gram.)  The  shortening  of  along  syllable; 
—  opposed  to  diastole.  Andrews. 

SYS-TOL'IC,  o.     Pertaining  to  systole.    Parsons. 
SYS'TYLE  (sTs'tll),  n.     [Gr.  aionXof  :  oLf,  togeth- 
er, and  orvko(,  a  column  ;  Fr.  sy/ttyle."] 

(Arch.)  1.  A  temple,  or  other  edihce,  which 

hr.s  a  row  of  columns  set  close  together  around 

it,  as  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.         Fairhult. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  columns   in  such  a 

manner  that  they  arc  two  diameters  apart.  CJwilt. 

SYTHE,  n.    A  scythe.  — See  Scythe. 

tSYX-HfiN'Dg-MAN,  n.  (Sax.  Imw.)  A  man 
with  six  hundred  shillings.  Bailey. 

SirZ'Y-pY  (sTzVj?).  w. ;  pi.  SVZYOIES.  [Gr.  <n>^i»- 
yin,  union;  avt^ihywiii,  to  couple;  aiv,  together, 
and  (,f{rYvviti,  to  yoke;  ¥r.  syzygie.']  (Aslron.) 
The  place  of  the  moon,  or  of  a  planet,  when 
it  is  either  in  conjunction  with,  or  in  opposition 
to,  the  sun.  Sichol. 

Line  of  gyiyiries,  the  line  pamini;  through  the  centre 
of  the  earth  and  the  moon  when  the  latter  body  is  in 
conjunction  with,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  sun.  Lardner. 


T. 


Tthe  twentieth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
>  is  a  mute  consonant.  In  itself  it  has  but 
one  sound,  as  in  till,  it ;  combined  with  h  it  has 
two  sounds,  one  hard  or  sharp,  as  in  thin,  breath ; 
the  other  soft,  flat,  or  vocal,  as  in  this,  breathe ; 
combined  with  i,  before  a  vowel,  it  usually  rep- 
resents the  sound  of  sh,  as  in  nation,  motion, 
unless  preceded  by  s,  as  in  question.  In  ety- 
mology it  is  convertible  with  d,  as  Ger.  tag, 
Eng.  day;  sometimes  also  with  s  or  z,  as  Ger. 
wasser,  Eng.  water,  Ger.  zahm,  Eng.  tame.  It 
is  used  in  the  arts  as  an  adjective  prefix,  to  de- 
note any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  capital  letter 
T  ;  as  a  T  bandage,  used  in  surgical  operations  ; 
a  T  square,  an  instrument  used  in  drawing  by 
architects  and  engineers ;  a  T  rail,  &c.  As  a 
numeral,  it  was  used  among  the  ancients  for 
160 ;  with  a  dash  over  it  (f),  it  signified  160,000. 

TAb,  n.    1.  The  latchet  of  a  shoe: — the  tag  or 

end  of  a  lace :  — jd.  hanging  sleeves  of  children's 

garments.     [Local.]  Halliwell. 

2.  A  cap-border  worn  in  the  inside  of  a  lady's 

bonnet.     [Local.] 


t  TA-bAC'c6,  n.     Tobacco 


Siinmonds. 
Minsheu. 


TA-Ba;nV8,  n.  [L.]  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  dipte- 
rous insects ;  the  horse-fly.  Harris. 

TAB'ARD,  n.  [It.  tabano,  an  overcoat ;  Sp.  ta- 
6a;rfo,  a  tabard  ;  Fr.  tabard. — W.tabar.]  Alight 
garment,  formerly  worn  over  armor,  and  gener- 
ally embroidered  with  the  wearer's  arms,  or  worn 
by  a  herald,  and  embroidered  with  those  of  the 
sovereign,  or  of  his  lord.  Fairholt. 

TAb'arD-5R,  n.    One  who  wears  a  tabard.  Wood. 

TAb'A-r6t,  n.  A  stout,  satin-striped  silk,  used 
for  furniture,  &c.  Simmonds. 

TAB-A-SHEER',  «.  [Per.]  A  white, '  silicious 
substance  contained  in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo, 
used  medicinally  in  the  East ,  — called  also  bam- 
boo-salt, and  written  also  tabaahir.  Brande. 


TAb'BJ-N£t,  n.  A  fine  kind  of  tabby.    IF.  Ency. 

TAb'BY,  n.  [It.  <^  Sp.  tabi;  Fr  tabis.—DvX. 
tabijn ;  Ger.  tobin.] 

1.  A  rich,  watered  silk  ;  a  coarse  kind  of  taf- 
fety.  W.  Ency. 

2.  A  brindled  or  tabby  cat.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  mixture  of  lime  with  shells,  gravel,  and 
stones,  used  for  walls,  &c.  Simmonds. 

TAB'BY,  v.  a.  [t.  TABBIEH  ;  pp.  TABBYINO,  TAB- 
BIED.] To  give  a  wavy  appearance  to  with  the 
calenaer,  as  stuffs ;  to  water.  Ure. 

TAb'BY,  a.  Having  a  wavy,  variegated  appear- 
ance :  — brindled,  as  a  cat.  Prior. 

TAb'BY-cAt,  n.    A  brindled  cat.  Addison. 

TAB-P-fAc'TIQN,  n.  [L.  tabes,  a  wasting  away, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  The  state  of  wasting 
away ;  emaciation.  Dunglison. 

TAb'(;-FY,  r.  a.  To  waste  away  ;  to  make  lean  ; 
to  emaciate,     [r.]  Harvey. 

TA-BEL'LION,  n.  [L.  tahellio ;  tabeVa,  a  writing, 
a  document;  It.  tabeUione ;  Ft.  tabellion.] 

1.  (Roman  Ant.)  An  officer,  answering  some- 
what to  our  notary  public  ;  a  scrivener.    Smith. 

2.  In  France,  a  village  notary  under  the  sys- 
tem existing  before  the  revolution.        Landais. 

TAb'PRD,  n.    See  Tabard.  Weale. 

TAB'5R-NA-CLE,  n.     \\j.  tabernaculnm  ;  tabema, 
a  hut,  a  booth ;  It.  tabernacolo ;  Sp.  tabernacu- 
lo  ;  Fr.  tabernacle. "j 
1.  A  tent  or  pavilion. 

Let  u»  make  here  three  lahemnctet.  Matt.  xrll.  4. 

They  audden  reared 

CelesUal  tabernacles  where  they  dept.  Hilton. 

t(f  The  tabernacle  carried   by   the  Jews,  during 

their  wanderings  in  the  desert,  was  a  tent  of  sails 

and  skins  stretched  upon  a  framework  of  wood,  and 

divided    into  two  compartments  —  the  outer,  named 

the  Huly,  in  which  incense  was  burned  and  the  siiew- 

bread  exhibited,  and  the  inner,  or  Holy  of  Holies,  in 


which  was  deposited  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Exoi 
xxvi.  xxvii.  Brande.  —  "  When  the  tabernacle  settetta 
forward,  the  Levites  shall  take  it  down  ;  and,  when 
the  tabernacle  is  to  be  pitched,  the  Leviles  shall  set  it 
up."    J\rumb.  i.  51. 

OTf  '•  The  temple  of  Solomon  was  called  by  tlie 
same  name,  as  was  also,  in  some  instances,  a  Chris- 
tian church."    Bntton. 

2.  A  place  of  worship  ;  a  sacred  place. 

His  works,  though  consecrated  to  the  tabernacle,  beeam* 
the  national  entertaininent.  Ailditon. 

3.  (Arch.)  A  small  box  or  shrine  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  for  containing  the  host ;  the 
pyx: — a  statue  resting  on  a  bracket,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  projecting  canopy,  without  any, 
or  a  very  slight,  recess  in  the  wall.         Britton. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles,  one  of  the  three  great  annual 
festivals  of  the  Jews,  l)eing  that  of  the  closing  year, 
as  tlie  Passover  was  of  the  spring.  It  was  held  seven 
days  in  booths  built  of  lioughs,  and  was  ctimmem- 
orative  of  the  divine  gi>odiiess  exercised  towards  the 
Jews  in  their  wanderings  in  the  desert,  as  well  as 
expressive  of  gratitude  for  the  supply  of  the  rich  fruits 
of  the  earth.  Kttto. 

TAB'PR-NA-CLE,  v.  n.  [l.  TABERNACLED ;  ;>p. 
TABEUNACLINO,  TABERNACLED.]      To  dwell,  aS 

in  a  tabernacle  ;  to  dwell  for  a  time  ;  to  reside 
temporarily ;  to  sojourn. 

lie  . . .  tabemaclfd  among  us  in  the  flesh.  Seott. 

TAB'PR-NA-CLE-WORK,  n.     (Arch.)  Anv  deli- 

cately  sculptured  tracery  or  open  work.  Britton. 

TAB-PR-NAC'V-LAR,  fl.  Formed  or  sculptured 
with  delicate  tracery  ;  latticed.  M  arton. 

TA'BE§,  M.  [L.]  (.V«v/.)  Emaciation  of  the  whole 
bodv,  »vith  languor,  hectic  fever,  and.  cominon- 
ly,  depression  of  spirits  :  —  atrophy.  Dunglison, 

TA-B6t'|C,  a.  Affected  with  tabes ;  tabid.  Clarke. 

TAb'ID,  a.  [L.  tabidits,  tabeo,to  waste  away;  It. 
4r  Sp.  tabido ;  Fr.  tnbide.] 

1.  Wasted  by  disease;  consumptive. B/nr^ore. 

2.  (Med.)  Pertaining  to  tabes.        Dunglison, 
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tAb'ID-N£sS,  n.    Emaciation ;  tabes.    Johnsmi. 

TA-BIf'JC,         )  a.     [L.  tabes,  a  wasting  away, 

TA-BiF'l-CAL,  >  and  facto,  to  make.]     Brir.ging 

to  consumption ;  wasting  away,     [u.]      Blount. 

TAB'J-TUDE,  n.  [L.  tabitudo.]  Tabes ;  tabid- 
ness ;  emaciation,     [r.]  Cockeram. 

TAB'LA-TURE,  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  \Mus.)  Formerly  the  use  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  or  of  other  characters,  for  express- 
ing the  notes  or  sounds  of  a  composition  ;  —  in 
a  more  restricted  sense,  a  mode  of  writing  mu- 
sic for  a  particular  iiistr\nnent,  on  parallel  lines, 
of  which  each  represents  a  string  of  the  instru- 
ment, by  means  of  certain  letters.  Drande. 

2.  (Paint J)  A  distinct,  consistent  piece  or 
composition,  definitely  circumscribed,  as  on  a 
wall  or  a  ceiling.  Shaftesbury. 

3.  {Anat.)  A  parting  or  division  of  the  skull 
into  two  tables.  C/iambers. 

TA'BLE,  n.  [L.  tabula,  a  board,  a  tablet,  a  paint- 
ing ;  It.  tavola;  Sp.  tabla  ;  Fr.  tabt.  —  Dut.  «Sf 
Ger.  tafel;  T>:m.taffcl;  Sw.  tajla,  tabeU.  —  \Y. 
tajhn.l 

1.  A  thin,  flat  piece  of  marble,  or  other  stone, 
having  a  plane  surface  ;  a  slab. 

Paved  with  fair  tables  of  marble.  Sand;/!. 

2.  An  article  of  furniture,  having  a  flat  sur- 
face or  top,  and  resting  upon  legs  or  supports ; 
—  used  for  meals,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Children  at  a  table  never  asked  for  any  thing.        Locke. 
The  nymphs  the  talile  spread 
Ambrosial  cates,  and  nectar  rosy  red.  Pope. 

3.  The  company  eating  together  at  one  table. 

I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table.  Shak. 

4.  Food,  fare,  or  entertainment  at  meals ;  a 
repast.     "  He  keeps  a  good  table."         Johnson. 

When  a  man  keeps  a  constant  taljle,  he  may  be  allowed 
sometimes  to  serve  up  a  cold  dish  of  meat.  I'ailer. 

5.  A  thin  piece  of  stone  or  other  material 
with  a  flat  surface;  —  used  to  write,  grave,  or 
trace  upon  ;  a  tablet.  Shak. 

The  tabl^  were  written  on  both  their  sides.    Ex.  sxxii.  IS. 

6.  t  A  painted  surface  ;  a  picture  ;  a  tableau. 

Drawn  in  the  flattering  tafile  of  her  eye.  Shak. 

The  table  wherein  detraction  was  expressed  he  [Apellcs] 

painted  in  this  form.  Sir  T.  Elijot. 

7.  An  index  as  of  the  contents  of  a  book  ;  a 
collection  of  heads  ;  list ;  catalogue  ;  syllabus. 

Their  learning  reaches  no  farther  than  the  tables  of  con- 
tents. W'atti. 

8.  A  collection  of  particulars  brought  under 
one  view ;  a  synopsis. 

No  forged  tables 
Of  long  descents,  to  boast  false  honors  from.       B.  Jonson. 
Tables p(  weights,  measures,  currency,  &c.        Da.  !f  P. 

9.  pi.  t  Backgammon  or  draughts. 

Monsieur  the  nice. 
That  when  he  plays  at  tables  chides  the  dice.        Shak. 
They  danced,  and  they  play  at  chess  and  tables.    Chaucer. 

10.  In  palmistry  or  chiromancy,  the  lines  on 
the  skin  on  the  inside  of  the  hand.  Shak. 

11.  {Math.,  Physics,  Astron.,  &c.)  A  collec- 
tion of  numbers  exhibiting  the  measures  or  val- 
ues of  some  property  common  to  a  number  of 
diii'erent  bodies  in  reference  to  some  common 
standard ;  as,  "  Tables  of  refractive  powers,'-' 
&c.  —  A  series  of  numbers  which  proceed  ac- 
cording to  some  given  law  expressed  by  a  for- 
mula ;  as,  "  Logarithmic  tables."  Brande. 

12.  {Arch.)  A  fiat  surface  or  smooth  course 
of  workmanship.  Britton. 

13.  {Anat.)  One  of  the  plates  of  compact  tis- 
sue forming  the  bones  of  the  skull.    Dunglison. 

14.  {Glass  Manufacture.)  A  fiat  disk  of  crown 
glass.  Tomlinson. 

The  Lord's  Table,  the  holy  communion  or  sacra- 
ment ;  the  Lord's  supper. —  Round  table.  See  ROUND- 
TABLE. —  To  serve  tables,  to  provide  for  the  poor, 
that  they  may  have  whereof  to  eat  at  their  tables. 
.Sets  vi.  2.  —  To  tarn  the  tables,  to  interchange  the  con- 
dition or  fortune  of  contestants.  Dryden.  —  Twelne 
Tables,  a  celebrated  body  of  Roman  laws,  framed  by 
decemvirs  appninted  A.  U.  C.  303,  on  the  return  of 
three  deputies  or  commissioners  who  had  been  sent 
to  Greece,  to  examine  into  fureisn  laws  and  institu- 
tions. Biirrill. —  Corbel  table,  (^Ooth.  Arch.)  a  jjro- 
jecting  part  in  •the  face  of  a  wall  supported  by  cor- 
bels.   Britton. 

rA'BLE,  V.  a.  [i.  tabled  ;  pp.  tabling,  tabled.] 

1.  To  write  down  in  order ;  to  catalogue. 

The  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  been  tabled.    Shale. 

2.  To  represent,  as  in  painting ;  to  delineate. 

Tabled  and  pictured  in  the  chambers  of  meditation.     Bacon. 


3.  To  supply  with  food ;  to  feed  ;  to  board. 

He  himself  tabled  the  Jews  from  heaven.  Milton. 

4.  {Ship-building.)  To  unite,  as  pieces  of 
timber,  by  letting  a  part  of  one  into  a  part  of 
another.  Mar.  Diet. 

5.  {Naiit)  To  make  broad  hems  on  the  skirts 
and  bottoms  of,  as  sails,  in  order  to  strengthen 
them  in  the  part  attached  to  the  bolt-rope.  Dana. 

TA'BLE,  V.  n.  To  eat  at  another's  table  ;  to  board. 
Driven  from  the  society  of  men  to  /tthfe  with  the  beasts. South. 

TA'BLE,  a.     Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  table  ; 

plain  ;  level ;  even  ;  fiat.  Ash. 

TABLK.su  {i^\i-\o'),  n.;  pi.    tableaux  (t'ah-l6z'). 

[Fr.]    1.  A  picture  ;  a  representation.  Lanaais. 

2.  A  list ;  a  catalogue  ;  a  table.  Finden. 

TAB  LEA  UX-yi  FA^rS  {tSLb'lo-vS-vAug'),  tl.pl.  [Fr.] 

Living   representations   in   which   persons   are 

grouped  as  in  some  picture.  Smart. 

TA'BLE-BED,  n.     A  bed  in  the  form  of  a  table. 

TA'BLE-BEER,  n.  Beer  such  as  is  used  at  table 
or  meals  ;  small-beer.  Johnson. 

tA'BLE-BELL,  n.  A  hand-bell  used  at  table  for 
calling  domestics  or  servants.  Sitnmonds. 

TA'BLE-BOOK  (ta'bl-bfik),  n.  A  book  on  which 
any  thing  is  traced  or  written  without  ink ;  a 
memorandum-book ;  a  tablet.  Shak. 

TA'BLE-CLOTH,  n.  A  cloth  for  covering  a  ta- 
ble, as  at  meals.  Camden. 

TA'BLE-CUV'^R,  n.    A  table-cloth.    Simmonds. 

TA'BLE-D'IldTE{t^'l>\-dot),n.  [Fr.]  The  public 
table  at  a  French  hotel.  Thackeray. 

TA'BLE-DI'A-MOND,  n.  A  diamond  or  gem  cut 
with  a  fiat  upper  surface.  Simmonds. 

TA'BLE-FLAp,  n.  A  leaf  of  a  folding  table  : — 
a  slip  to  lengthen  an  extension-table.  Simmonds. 

TA'BLE— LAND,  n.  An  elevated  plain  or  plateau  ; 
elevated,  fiat  land.  Brande. 

TA'BLE-LIN'^N,  n.  Linen  for  the  table.  Smollett. 

t  tA'BLE— MAN,  n.     A  piece  at  draughts.  Bacon. 

TA'BH;-MENT,  n.     {Arch.)  A  table.         Britton. 

tA'BLE— MON'gY,  n.  In  the  navy,  an  allowance 
to  flag  officers,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  for  pro- 
viding for  their  tables.  Crabb. 

TA'BL^R,  n.     One  who  boards.  B.  Jonson. 

TA'BLE-RENT,  w.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  Arentpaid 
to  a  bishop  or  religious  prelate,  reserved  or  ap- 
propriated to  his  table  or  housekeeping.  Burrill. 

T.\'BLE-SPAR,  w.     (1/w.)  Tabular  spar.    Dana. 

TA'BLE-SPOON,  n.     A  large  spoon  for  the  table. 

TA'BLE-SP66N'FI)L,  n.  ;   pi.  TABLE-SPOONFULS. 

As  much  as  a  table-spoon  holds.  Reeve. 

TA'BLE-SPORT,  n.    Amusement  at  table.  Shak. 
XAB'LgT,  n.     [Fr.  tablette.  —  See  Table.] 

1.  A  small  slab  ;  a  level  surface.        Johnson, 

2.  A  small,  flat  piece  of  ivory,  wood,  metal, 
&c.,  prepared  to  write,  grave,  or  trace  upon. 

To  design  upon  tablets  of  boxen  wood.  Dryden. 

3.  pi.  A  pocket  memorandum-book.    Clarke. 

4.  t  A  medicine  in  a  square  form. 

It  hotli  been  in  use  to  wear  tablets  of  arsenic.         Bacon. 

5.  {Med.)  A  solid  medicine,  prepared  of  pow- 
ders incorporated  by  means  of  mucilage,  crumbs 
of  bread,  juices  of  plants,  &c.  Dunglison. 

TA'BLE-TAlK  (ta'bl-tawk),  n.  Conversation  at 
meals  or  entertainments.  Holinshed. 

The  interest  of  Luther's  Table-talk  is,  that  it  is  a  perfect 
portrait  of  the  human  and  material  side  of  one  of  the  greatest 
spiritual  men  that  the  world  ever  saw.  Qrt.  Hev. 

TA'BLE-TAlK'^R,  n.    One  who  talks  at  table. 
TA'BLJNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  tables. 

2.  (Naut.)  The  art  or  the  method  of  joining 
two  timbers  by  letting  a  part  of  one  into  a  part 
of  another :  —  also  the  broad  hem  on  the  borders 
of  sails,  to  which  the  bolt-rope  is  sewed.  Dana. 

3.  t  The  act  of  playing  tables.  Hackluyt. 
t  TA'BLING-H6i)se,  n.    A  house  where  gaming- 
tables are  kept.  Holland. 

TA-B66',  n.  [Polynesian.]  A  religious  inter- 
dict ;  a  prohibition  ;  —  written  also  tabu.Brande. 

TA-B66',  v.  a.  \i.  TABOOED  :  pp.  TABOOINO,  TA- 
BOOED.] To  put  under  taboo;  to  interdict,  as 
for  religious  reasons  ;  to  forbid  the  use  of,  con- 
tact with,  or  intercourse  with.  Melcille. 


TA'BOR,  n.  [It.  tamburo,  a  drum ;  Sp.  tambor'. 
Old  Fr.  labour.']  {Mas.)  A  small  drum,  beaten 
with  one  stick,  to  accompany  a  pipe.         Moore. 

TA'BOR,  V.  «.  [Old  ¥t.  labourer.]  [i.  tabored  ; 
pp.  tabouino,  tahoreu.] 

1.  To  play  upon  or  beat  the  tabor.        Clarke. 

2.  To  beat  as  on  a  tabor  ;  to  strike. 

And  her  maids  shall  lead  her  as  witli  the  voice  of  doves 
taburiny  upon  their  breasts.  j\'uh.  ii.  7! 

TA'BOR,  V.  a.  To  make,  as  a  sound,  by  beatini' 
on  u  tubor  ;  to  beat.  Chaucer. 

TA'BOR- PR,  n.     One  who  beats  the  tabor.    Shak. 

TAb'OR-ET,  n.     A  small  tabor.  Spectator. 

tA'BOR-ITE,  n.  One  of  a  party  of  the  Hussite 
sect ;  —  so  called  from  Tabor,  a  hill  or  fortress 
of  Bohemia,  upon  which  they  encamped  during 
the  struggle  which  they  maintained  against  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power.  Brande. 

TABOURET  {ab-6-i5i'),n.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  kind  of  small  seat  without  arms  or 
back  ;  a  stool.  Boyer. 

2.  A  frame  for  embroidery.  Sinitiionds. 

3.  A  right  of  sitting  down  at  court  in  pres- 
ence of  the  queen,  a  privilege  formerly  enjoyed 
by  French  ladies  of  high  rank.  Boiste. 

TAB-OUR-INE'  (tab-iir-en'),  n.  [Fr.  tabourin.]  A 
tabor  or  tambourine.  Shak. 

tTAB-RERE',  K.    A  taborer.  Spenser. 

TAB'R^T,  w.     A  small  tabor;  taboret. 

Return  the  tubrefs  sprightly  sound.  Yoimg. 

TA-BO',  n.     See  Taboo. 

TAb'U-LAR,  a.     [L.  tabularis.  —  See  Table.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  table  ;  flat ;  plane. 

2.  Formed  in  laminaj  or  plates.       Woodville. 

3.  Arranged  in  synopses,  tables,  or  columns. 

4.  Set  in  squares.  Johnson. 
Tabular  crystal,  {Min.)  a  prismatic  crystal  having  a 

very  short  axis.    Dana.  — Tabular  spar,  Wollaatonitu. 
—  See  WOLLASTONITE.     Dana, 

TAB  '  U-LA  RA  'SA.  [L.  tabula,  a  tablet,  and  rado, 
rasus,  to  smooth.]    A  smoothed  tablet.     Butler, 

TAb-U-LAR-1-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  tabulariz- 
ing  or  forming  into  tables.  P.  Cyc, 

tAb'U-LAR-IZE,  v.  a.     [i.   tabularized  ;  pp. 

TABULARIZING,  TABULARIZED.]      To  form  intO 

tables  ;  to  tabulate.  P.  Cyc. 

TAb'U-lATE,  tJ.  a.     [L.tabula.]    [i.  tabulated; 

pp.   tabulating,  TABULATED.] 

1.  To  shape  with  a  flat  surface.  Johnson. 

2.  To  reduce  to  tables  or  synopses.  Johnson. 
tAb'U-LAT-^D,  «.  Having  a  flat  surface.  Grew. 
TAB-U-LA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  forming  tables 

or  synopses;  tabularization.     [r.]     Gent.  Mag, 

tAc,  n.  {Law.)  In  old  records,  a  kind  of  cus- 
tomary payment  by  a  tenant.  Burrill, 

TAc-A-MA-hAC,  n.  1.  {Bot.)  A  tall  tree  found 
in  Siberia  and  North  America,  having  large 
buds   covered    with   a   fragrant    resinous   sub- 

-  stance,  formerly  used  in  medicine  ;  balsam  pop- 
lar ;  Populus  bahamifera.         Loudon.     Gray. 
2.  A  resin  yielded  by  certain  plants,  as  Calo- 
phyllum   hiophyllum,   Elaphrium  tomentosum, 
and  several  species  of  poplar.      Wood  (S,  Bache, 

TAC-A-MA-HAC'A,  n.  A  resin  ;  tacamahac.  Baird. 

TA'CE.     [L.]    Be  silent !  silence!  Clarke. 

TA  '  CE  T,  [L.,  it  is  silent.]  {Mus."^  A  term  denoting 
that  an  instrument  or  a  voice  is  silent.     Moore. 

t  tAcHE  (tach),  n.  [From  tack.]  Any  thing  taken 
hold  of;  a  catch  ;  -j,  button  ;  a  loop.  Ex.  xxvi.  6. 

t  tAcHE,  n.     [Fx.]     A  stain.  Warner 

tA€H-5-6g'RA-PHY,  n.    Tachygraphy. 
Brande. 

TA-jCHOM'e-T^R,  n.     [Gr.  riiyos,  quick-   | 
ness,  and  inirpov,  a  measure.]     A  con- 
trivance  for  indicating  minute  varia- 
tions in  the  velocity  of  a  machine. 

4E3j-The  cup,  C  D,  containing  a  portion 
of  mercury,  is  attached  to  a  spindle  whirled 
by  the  machine.     A  glass  tube,  A,  open  at 
both  ends,  suspended  and  unconnected 
with  the  cup,  and  containing  colored 
alcohol,  has  its  lower  and  expanded  c| 
end  immersed  in  the  mercury.     The 
central  depression  of  the  mercury,  due 
to  centrifugal   force,  is  shown  by  tlie 
descent  of  the  colored  alcohol   con- 
tained in  the  tube  A,  and  varies  with 
every  change  of  velocity.     Lardner. 
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TAfH-V-Dl-DAx'Y,  n.  [Gr.  ray6f,  quick,  and 
i.ifniaKii),  iifii^u,  to  teach.]  A  snort  method  of 
te:icliin((.  Scudatnorc. 

TAeil-V-DRi'i'MI-AN,  n.  [Gr.  T<j;^u(5p(J/<ot,  fast  run- 
iiin«;  rn^bf,  quick,  and  rp()^ui,  Hipnitov,  tu  run.] 
{Ornith.)  One  of  a  family  of  wading-birds, 
which  run  with  great  swiftness  ;  plovers,  &c. 

Brande. 
g(^  The  term   tachydromians  ia  also  Applied  to  a 
family  of  Saurian  roptiloH  l>y  Fitziniivr,  and  tu  a  family 
of  dipterous  iusects  by  Mirgcn.     Brande, 

TAt'H-Y-GKAl'H'lC  )  „.    Relating  to  tachyg- 

TAt'H-Y-GRAl'H'I-CAL,  5  raphy  ;  stenographic. 

liijrom. 

T.VCHYG'RA-Pny   (t9-klg'r?-f?),   n.      [Gr.  T«;^tf, 

quick,  and  yP^'P^f  to  write.]    The  art  or  practice 

of  quick  writing ;  stenography.  Brande. 

TAt'H'y-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  r«;^£'{,  quick,  and  Afcw,  to 
dissolve.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  obsid- 
ian, occurring  massive  or  in  plates,  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  protoxide  of 
lion,  magnesia,  and  soda.  Dana. 

TA^'IT  (lils'jt),  a.  [L.  tneiUis ;  taceo,  to  be  silent ; 
It.  if  Sp.  tacito  ;  Fr.  tacite.]  Silent ;  implied ; 
not  expressed  by  words. 

A  lacit  reproach  of  some  incivility.  Locke. 

TA<;;'1-TURN,  a.  [L.  tacitumus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  taci- 
tumo  ;  Fr.  taciturne.]  Habitually  silent ;  ut- 
tering little  ;  not  communicative ;  reserved. 

Grieve  waa  very  Bubmissivc,  respectful,  and  remarkably 
taciturn.  Snioltell. 

Syn.  —  One  who  does  not  speak  on  a  particular  oc- 
rasiun  is  silent;  one  who  usually  avoids  speaking  is 
taf.itarn.  Silence  describes  the  actual,  tacitarnity  the 
habitual,  disposition  to  say  nothing. 

TA(,--I-TURN'l-Ty,  n.  [L.  taciturnitas  ;  It.  taci- 
turnitfi  ;  Sp.  taeiturnidad ;  Fr.  taciturniti^.'\ 
The  state  or  the  habit  of  being  taciturn ;  habit- 
ual silence ;  reserve. 

Too  great  loquacity,  and  too  great  taciturnity.    Arbuthnot. 

TAg'l-TURN-LY,  ad.     In  a  taciturn  manner. 

TAcK,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  to-eacan,  to  add  to. — See 
Attach.]  [i.  tacked  ;  pp.  tacking,  tacked.] 

1.  To  fasten  ;  to  attach  ;  to  append  ;  to  affix. 

Some  commendam  tuclceil  to  their  sees,  Sw(ft. 

2.  To  stitch  together  slightly  Shak. 

3.  To  fasten  with  small  nails,  or  tacks. 

4.  {\aiit.)  To  change  the  course  of,  as  a 
vessel,  in  order  to  bring  the  wind  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  as  in  beating  to  windward.  Mar.  Diet. 

TAcK,  v.  n.  (XaHt.)  To  put  a  vessel  about,  so 
as  to  bring  the  wind  on  the  opposite  side,  as  in 
beating  to  windward.  Datnpier. 

TACK,  n.     [Dan.  takke.  —  Ir.  taca;  Gael,  tac.^ 

1.  A  small  nail  with  a  large  head.      Holland. 

2.  t  An  addition  ;  a  supplement. 

Some  tack-t  had  been  made  to  money-bills.  Burnet. 

3.  (.Vnt^^)  A  rope  used  to  confine  the  fore- 
most lower  corners  of  a  ship's  courses  and  stay- 
sails in  a  fixed  position  when  the  wind  crosses 
the  ship's  course  obliquely:  —  a  rope  used  to 
pull  out  the  lower  corner  of  a  studding-sail  or 
driver  to  the  extremity  of  the  boom :  — that  part 
of  a  sail  to  which  the  tack  is  attached  :  —  the 
weather  clew  or  corner  of  a  course.    Mar.  Diet. 

US'  A  ship  IS  said  to  be  on  the  starboard  or  lar- 
bo»rd  tack,  or  to  hare  her  stnrbnard  or  larboard  tacks 
aboard,  when  she  is  cln  e-hauled  with  the  wind  on 
tiie  starboard  or  larboard  side.    Mar.  Diet. 

4.  The  act  of  tacking,  or  change  of  direction 
of  a  vessel  by  tacking.  Cook. 

5.  t  [Fr. ^acAe.]    A  spot;  a  stain.  Hammond. 

6.  (Scottish  Law.)  A  contract  whereby  the  use 
of  any  thing  is  let,  for  a  reserved  rent,  called 
tack-duty,  for  a  determined  time.  Burrill. 

7.  A  lease  ;  a  bargain.  [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

8.  Confidence  ;  reliance.  [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 
Tack  of  a  jlag,  a  line  spliced  into  the  eye  at  the 

bottom  of  the  tabling  for  se  uring  the  flag  to  the  hal- 

rard.  Mar.  Diet. 

To  hold  tack,  to  last,  to  hold  out.  Hudibras. 

TACK'-DU-TY,n.  {Scottish  /.rti/?.)  A  reserved  rent, 

taken  under  the  contract  called  tack.      Burrill. 

TACK'pR,  n.     One  who  tacks  or  joins.         Todd. 

TACK'gT,  n.  A  small  nail ;  a  tack.  [Scot.]  Barret. 

TAck'JNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  joining  or  fastening. 

2.  {Law.)  The  uniting  of  securities  given  nt 

difl'ercnt  times,  so  as  to  prevent  any  intermedi- 


ate purchaser  from  interposing  his  claim  with- 
out redeeming  all  8ubsc(|uent  claims.  Story. 
3.  {Saut.)  The  act  of  putting  a  vessel  about 
so  as  to  bring  the  wind  around  trom  one  side  to 
the  other  by  the  way  of  her  head,  as  in  beating 
to  windward.  Falconer. 

TAcK'LE  (tik'kl ;  pronounced  by  seamen  ta'kl),  n. 
[Gr.  Tfo^aUa,  tfte  sheaf  of  a  pulley ;  rpoj^dj,  a 
ball ;  rp/yw,  to  run  ;  L.  trochlea,  a  tackle ;  It. 
taylia. — -l^ut.  &  Ger.  takel;  Dan.  takkt-l;  Sw. 
tackel.  —  The  term  appears  to  be  derived  from 
Gr.  Tpo^nha.     Brantu;.] 

1.  A  machine  for  raising  heavy  weights ;  a 
'  pulley.  Falconer. 

2.  [W.  tacel.]    f  An  arrow. 

The  tackle  smote,  and  in  it  went.  Chaucer. 

3.  Weapons ;  instruments  of  warfare. 

She  to  her  tacklp.  fell.  Jltuifftrcu. 

4.  Furniture ;  implements ;  equipment ;  gear ; 
harness ;  as,  •'  Hunting-^oc^^;,  fishing-^acA;/*?, 
&c."  liichardson. 

Ground  tackle,  (JVaut.)    See  GROUND  TACKLE. 

TAck'LE  (tak'kl), t'.  a.  [i.  tackled;  pp.  tack- 
lino,  TACKLED.] 

1.  To  supply  with  tackle.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

2.  To  accoutre  ;  to  harness.  [Local,  Eng., 
and  colloquial,  U.  S.]  Ash. 

fi.  To  seize  upon ;  to  attack.      [Local.  U.  S. 

and  Eng.]  Hal'iwcU. 

tAck'LED  (tak'kid),  p.  a.    Made  of  ropes  tackled 

together.     "  A  tackled  stair."  Shak. 

TACK'UNG,  n.     1.    The    sailing  apparatus  of  a 

ship.    "  Tackling,  as  sails  and  coraage."  Bacon. 

Tliey  wondered  at  the  ships  and  their  tackling.      Abbot. 

2.  Instruments  of  action  ;  implements  ;  tackle. 

"  Fishing  tackling,  kitchen  tackling."  Johnson. 

tA('KS'M.\N,  n.     {Scottish  Law.)  One  to  whom 

a  tocA  is  granted ;  a  tenant;  a  lessee.     Burrill. 

TAcT,  n.     [L.  tango,  tactus,  to  touch  ;  It.  tatto  ; 
Sp.  tacto  ;  Fr.  tact.  — Ger.  tact.'] 
1.  Touch  ;  feeling ;  taction. 

The  sense  of  tact  is  most  exquisite  in  man.  Ross. 

.2.  Adroitness  in  adapting  one's  words  or  ac- 
tions to  circumstances  ;  nice  discernment ;  skill; 
cleverness  ;  dexterity  ;  knack.  Macattlay. 

TAC'TA-BLE,  a.  Tangible,  [r.]  Massingcr. 
TAC'TJC,  a.  )  [Gr.  ra^rnff?.]  Pertaining  to  tac- 
TAC'TJ-CAL,  )  tics;  directing.  Phillips.  Johnson. 

TAC-TI"CIAN  (tsik-tlsh'sn),  n.  [Fr.  tacticien.] 
One  skilled  in  tactics ;  adroit  manager.  Wraxalt. 

TAcJ'TJCS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  toktik^,  the  art  of  arran- 
ging ;  rdaau),  to  arrange  ;  It.  tattica  ;  Sp.  tactica  ; 
Fr.  tactique.]  The  art  of  disposing  and  arran- 
ging military  and  naval  forces  for  battle ;  the 
science  of  military  and  naval  evolutions,  ma- 
noeuvres, and  positions.  Stocqueler. 
Because  order  is  as  variable  as  the  tactio  of  an  army.  Taylor. 

TACTILE  (tak'tjl),  a.  [L.  tactilis  ;  Fr.  tactile.'] 
Perceptible  to,  or  susceptible  of,  touch ;  tangible. 

We  have  iron,  brass,  wood,  stones,  sounds,  light,  figura- 
tion, tactile  qualities.  J/ale. 

TAC-TIL'I-TY,  n.  Susceptibility  of  touch  ;  per- 
ceptibility by  the  touch.  Bailey 

TACTION,  n.  [L.  tactio;  Fr.  taction.]  The  act 
of  touching  ;  contact ;  tangency. 

Roused  by  some  external  taction.  Chetlerfirld. 

TACT'LPSS,  a.    Destitute  of  tact.  Ch.  Ob. 

TAct'I'-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  in, 
the  touch.     "  Tactual  union."  More. 

TA-DOR'NA,  n.  [Sp.  tadomo  ;  Fr.  tadome.] 
'{Ornith.)  A  genus  of  aquatic  fowls;  the  shel- 
drake. —  Sec  Sheldrake.  Yarreli. 

TAd'POLE,  n.  [A.  S.  tnde,  toad,  and  fole  (L. 
pulliis),  a  foal,  a  colt.]  The  youuR  of  the  frog, 
and  other  batrachians,  in  their  first  state  from 
the  spawn.  Baird. 

ITS-  Tadpoles  are  of  a  flsh-like  form,  have  no  legs, 
and  bronthe  by  external  pills  like  fishes  These  gills 
fall  off  when  the  liiiihs  become  developed  and  the 
animal  arrives  at  Its  mature  form.    Baird. 

TJK'DI-OM,n.  [L.]  Wearisomencss  ;  irksome- 
ncss  ;  tiresomeness  ;  tediousness.  Cotcper. 

tAki.,  n.  A  Chinese  weight,  equal  to  IJ  oz. 
avoirdupois  :  —  also  a  Chinese  money  varying 
in  value  from  70d.  to  8'Jd.  sterling  ($1.41  to 
#1.62).  McCvUoch. 


TA'RN  (i«n).    The  poetical  contraction  o(  taken. 

Had  tn'en  thrir  supper  In  the  savory  herfo.  Hilton. 

TyT;'NI-A,  n.  [Gr.  raivia.]  {Zo.il.)  A  genus  of 
Eiitozoa,  or  intestinal  worms,  having  a  flat,  com- 
pressed, and  numerously  jointed  oody,  and  a 
head  furnished  with  four  suctorial  depressidns, 
and,  in  many  species,  a  retractile  proboscis, 
frequently  armed  with  one  or  two  circles  of  mi- 
nute, recurved  hooks,  especially  in  the  voung 
state  ;  the  tape-worm.  Baird. 

A^- The  alimentary  ranal  in  this  genu*  is  ronlin- 
ucd  uiiinlcrriiptcd  iliroiiglMiiit  llic  wliidi-  length  of  the 
body,  but  the  reproductive  organs  are  rf|H-al«d  in  each 
joint,  Tirnia  solium  is  llie  cuiiiiiion  la|ie-wonii  of 
the  human  species.     Baird, 

Ti*:'iN6lD,  c.  [Gr.  raivla,  a  fillet,  a  tape-worm, 
and  iliof,  form.]  Shaped  like  the  tape-wonn  ; 
ribbon-shaped.  Owen. 

TAF'F5-R(;L,  n.     (.Vatrf.)  The  tafTraiL       Anson, 

TAF'FP-T.A,  ;  „.     [It.  taJTeta;    Sp.  tafitan;   Fr. 

TArrp-TY,  )  taj'etas.]  A  smooth,  glossy,  silk 
stufi",  plain  colored,  checkered,  flowered,  or 
striped  with  gold,  silver,  &c.  Tomlinson, 

TAfF'RAIL,  n,  [Dut.  tafererl,  a  panel,  a  pic- 
ture; tafel,  a  table.]  CSaut.)  The  rail  or  up- 
per part  round  a  vessel  s  stem  ;  —  written  also 
taffereL  Dana. 

tAf'FY,  n,  A  kind  of  candy  made  by  boiline 
molasses  or  treacle  till  it  becomes  thick,  and 
then  spreading  it  out  in  sheets  to  cool,  often 
with  almonds  stuck  into  it.    JIalliwell.  Bartlett, 

TA'F|-A,  «.  [Fr.]  Ardent  spirit  made  from  mo- 
lasses ;  a  variety  of  rum.  L're, 

TAg,  n.  [Dan.  tag,  a  roof ;  Sw.  tayg,  a  prickle, 
a  point ;  Icel.  tag.  —  From  tack.     Skinner.] 

1.  A  point  of  metal  put  to  the  end  of  a  string. 

With  my  caniaticn  point  with  silver  tags.  Beau.  V  H, 

2.  Any  thing  paltry  or  mean  ;  the  rabble. 

They  all  came  in.  both  M(r  and  rag.  Sitrnsrr, 

3.  A  sheep  of  the  first  year.        Farm.  Eiicy. 

4.  Catch-word  of  an  actor's  speech. Stmmo»f/«. 
tAg,  n.     [L.  tango  (old  form  tago),  to  touch. — 

Dan.  tag,  a  gripe.  —  Gael,  tag,  a  blow.]  A  slight 
touch  or  blow :  —  also  a  game  in  which  children 
run  after,  and  trv  to  touch,  each  other ;  —  called 
also  tig.  —  See  tio.  BartleU. 

TAG,  v.  a.      \i.  TAGGED  ;  pp.  TAGGING,  TAGGED.] 

1.  To  fit  with  a  tag.  Johnson. 

2.  To  append  something  to  ;  to  join  ;  to  add  to. 

Tags  every  sentence  with  some  fawning  word.     Dryilen. 

tAg,  V.  n.  To  follow  closely.  [Vulgar.]  Forby. 
tAG'-B£i.,T,  n.  A  disease  in  sheep.  Loudon. 
TAG'GpR,  n.     1.  One  who  tags.  Cotton. 

2.  Any  thing  pointed  like  a  tag.  Cotrpr. 

3.  A  very  thin  kind  of  tin  plate  used  for  cof- 
fin-plate inscriptions,  &c.  Simmondi 

TAOLIA  (tary?-?),  n.     [It.,  a  pfilley.]    (ilech.)  A 

peculiar  combination  of  pulleys.  Brande. 

TAGL-I-A-C6'TrAN  (tal-y?-»-k8'8»i>n),a.    (S!urg.) 

Taliacotian ;  rhinoplastic.  Brande. 

TAG'-L()CK,  n.  An  entangled  lock.  Wright. 
TAg'— RAg,  n.    The  lowest  class  of  people ;  the 

rabble  ;  the  mob  ;  the  vulgar.  Shak. 

TAg'-SOre,  n.    Tag-belt.  Loudon. 

TAg'T.\II.,  n.     A  worm  which  has  the  tail  of 

another  color.  Walton. 

TAIL  (tal),  n.  [M.  Goth,  taqla,  hairs,  tiga,  hair  ; 
A.  S.  ttpgel,  ttpgl,  a  tail ;  Ger  sagel,  zahl;  Icel 
tagl,  a  horse's  tail.] 

1.  That  which  terminates  the  body  of  an  ani-« 
mal   behind,   in    most   animals   hanging   loose 
from  the  vertebrae  : —  the  protruding  extremity 
of  the  vertebral  column :  —  the  hinder  fcatners 
of  a  bird.  Dryden, 

2.  The  extremity  of  a  thing  ;  the  end  ;  fag- 
end  ;  conclusion.    '"  The  <rtt7  of  a  gale."   Crabo. 

3.  "The  hinder  or  lower  part  of  any  thing; 
inferior  part.  Dettt.  xxviii    13. 

4.  Any  thing  or  part  pendent,  as  the  skirt  of 
a  coat;  a  flap;  an  appendage. 

Those  tail$  that  hang  upon  willow-tree*.  Homy. 

6.  The  reverse  of  a  coin.  Simmonds. 

6.  {IM.)  Any  long,  flexible,  terminal  append- 
age ;  —  often  used  as  a  synonyme  for  petiole,  and 
also  for  f>edtnicle.  Henslow, 

7.  {Mils.)  That  part  of  a  note  which  extends 
upward  or  downward  from  its  head.  Moore. 
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8.  (Arch.)  The  bottom  or  lower  end  of  any 
member,  as  of  a  slate  or  tile.  Brande. 

9.  A  horse-tail  used  as  a  standard  among  the 
Turks.     "The  pacha  of  many  tails."  Marryatt. 

10.  {NauL)  A  rope  spliced  into  the  end  of  a 
block,  and  used  for  making  it  fast.  Daiia. 

Tail  of  a  comet,  an  appendage,  sometimes  of  im- 
mense lengtli,  prcsentins  the  appearance  of  two 
streams  of  light  diverging  from  the  liead  of  the  comet 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  tliat  in  wliicli  tlio  sun  is  sit- 
uated, growing  broader  and  more  diffused  at  a  dis- 
tance from  tlie  head,  and  coiiinioiily  closing  in  and 
uniting  at  a  little  distance  beliind  it.  Herschel. —  Tail 
of  the  trenches,  (Mil.)  the  post  where  the  besiegers  be- 
gin to  break  ground,  and  cover  themselves  from  the 
fire  of  the  place,  in  advancing  the  lines  of  approach. 
Slocqueler,  —  To  turn  tail,  to  run  away,  to  flee.  Sidney. 

TAIL  (tal),  n.  [It,  tagliare,  to  cut;  Sp.  tallar,  to 
cut ;  Fr.  tailler,  to  cut.]  {Law.)  Limitation  ; 
abridgment.  Butrill. 

In  tail,  (Law.)  a  term  used  of  an  estate  when  the 
owner  and  a  particukir  lineof  heirs  are  seized  tiiereof, 
to  the  exclusion  of  otiiers.  BurrilL 

TAIL,  V.  a.    To  pull  by  the  tail.  Hudibras. 

To  tail  in,  to  fisten  any  thing  into  a  wall  at  one 

end,  aa  the  steps  of  a  stair.  —  See  liovETAlL.  Francis. 

TAIL'A^E,M.  \Vr,taillage;  tailler,  to  cnt.']  {Old 
Eng.  Law.)  Tallage. — See  Tallage.     Cornell. 

TAIL'-BLOCK,  n.  {Naut.)  A  block  having  a 
rope  called  a  tail  spliced  into  the  end  for  mak- 
ing it  fast  to  rigging  or  spars.  Dana. 

TAlL'-iBOARD,  n.  The  movable  hinder  board  or 
part  of  a  cart  or  wagon.  Simmonds. 

tATLED  (tald),  a.     Furnished  with  a  tail.-     Grew. 

TAIL'ING§,  n.j)l.  The  chaff  or  lighter  parts  of 
winnowed  grain  Siimnonds 

TAILLE  (tal),  n.  [Fr.]  {Old  French  Laio.) 
Formerly  any  imposition  levied  by  king  or  any 
other  lord  upon  his  subjects.  Burrill. 

The  taiUe,  as  it  still  subsists  in  France,  may  serve  ns  an 
example  of  those  ancient  tallages.  It  is  a  tax  upon  the  profits 
of  the  farmer,  which  they  estimate  by  the  stock  that  he  has 
upon  the  farm.  Adam  Smith. 

tAIL'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  tail.  Hill. 

TAI'LOR  (ta'lor),  n.    [Fr.  tailleur;  tailler,  to  cut.] 

1.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  cut  and  make 
men's  clothes.  Shak. 

2.  A  fish  resembling  the  shad,  but  inferior  to 
it  in  size  and  flavor.     [Local,  U.  S.]       Bartlett. 

Salt  water  tailor,  a  name  given  to  the  blue-fish. 
[Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

TAI'LOR  (ta'lor),  v.  n.  [i.  tailored  ;  pp.  TAILOR- 
ING, TAILORED.]  To  perform  the  business  of  a 
tr>ilor  ;  to  make  men's  clothes.  Green. 

tAI'LOR-BIRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  name  applied  to 
several  of  the  soft-billed  Indian  birds,  allied  to 
the  warblers,  which  construct  their  nests  by 
stitching  together  the  leaves  of  plants.   Ogilvie. 

TAI'LOR-ESS,  n.  A  woman  who  makes  men's 
clothes  ;  a  female  tailor.  Clarke. 

TAI'LOR-Ing,  n.  The  business  or  the  work  of  a 
tailor.  Coleridge. 

TAIL'-PIECE,   n,      1.   An  appendage ;   a  piece 

added.  Clarke. 

2.  {Printing.)  A  vignette  placed  at  the  end 

of  a  chapter  or  section  in  a  book.  Clarke. 

TAIL'-RACE,  n.  The  channel  that  carries  off  the 
used  water  from  a  water-wheel.  Weisbach. 

TAILS'_c6M-MON,  n.  {^Mining.)  A  term  for 
washed  lead  ore.     [Local.]  Simmonds. 

TAIL'-WA-TPR,  n.  Waste  water  from  the  buck- 
ets of  a  water-wheel  in  motion.  Weak. 

TAlL'Zip,  n.  {Scottish  Law.)  A  deed  whereby 
the  legal  course  of  succession  is  cut  off,  and  an 
arbitrary  one  substituted.  Brande. 

TAin,  n.  A  thin  tin-plate :— tin-foil  for  mir- 
rors. Simmotidt. 

TAINT  (tant),  V.  a.  [Gr.  rlyyut,  to  wet,  to  dye  ; 
L.  tingo  ;  Fr.  teindre.  —  See  Tinge.] 

1.  'To  imbue  or  impregnate  ;  —  generally  in  a 
bad  sense.     "  The  tainted  gale."  Thomson. 

2.  To  stain ;  sully  ;  to  contaminate ;  to  tarnish. 
To  taint  that  honor  every  good  tongue  blesses.        Shak. 

3.  To  poison  or  disease  ;  to  infect ;  to  vitiate. 

Nothing  taints  sound  hmgs  sooner  than  inspirine  the 
breath  ol  consumptive  lungs.  Ilari-eii. 

4.  To  corrupt ;  to  induce  putrefaction  in. 
"Sweetbread  . .  .  tainted  or  fly-blown."      Swift. 


5.  To  attaint;  —  "a  corrupt  contraction  of 
attaint "  Johnson. 

Syn.  — See  CONTAMINATE. 

TAINT,  v.  M.    To  be  tainted  or  infected.       Shak. 
TAINT  (taut),  ?i.  1.  A  tinctura  ;  a  stain.  Johnson. 

2.  Infection;  corruption;  depravation. 
Which  man's  polluting  sin  with  taint  hath  shed.      Milton. 

3.  A  spot  or  blemish  ;  a  stigma. 

The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself.  Shot: 

4.  A  kind  of  small,  red  spider.  Browne. 
Syn.  —  See  Blemish. 

TAlNT'pn,  p.  a.  Imbued  or  impregnated  with 
something  noxious  ;  infected  ;  corrupted. 

TAINT'-FREE,  a.     Without  taint ;  guiltless. 

His  relations  taint-free  of  those  principles.        Heath. 

TAINT'LPSS,  «.  Free  from  taint  or  infection; 
without  taint ;  pure  ;  undefiled. 

From  luxury  as  taintless  as  your  mind.  Hall- 

TAlNT'LgSS-LY,  arf.     Without  taint.  Clarke. 

TAINT'URE  (tant'yur),  n.  [Fr.  teinture.']  Taint ; 
pollution  ;  defilement. 

Without  the  too  much  tainture  of  our  honor.    Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

TA-JA(J'y,  n.  (Zonl.)  The  peccary ;  Dicotyles 
tajacu.  —  See  Peccary.  J.  E.  Gray. 

TAKK,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  tcecan,  to  teach;  tacan,  to 
take  ;  Sw.  taga  ;  Dan.  tage ;  Icel.  taJca.  —  Gr. 
6l)(oiiat,  to  take;  SfiKW/xt,  to  show,  to  teacn. — 
Buttmann  traces  ii^^^o/tai,  and  biiKw^ti,  to  a  com- 
mon root  biK,  with  the  common  notion  of  stretch- 
ing out  the  right  hand  {&ci,ia).  Liddell  §  ScoU.I 

\i.  TOOK  ;  pp.  TAKING,  TOOK.] 

1.  To  receive  what  is  offered  ;  to  accept  — cor- 
relative to  give,  and  opposed  to  refuse. 

Then  I  took  the  cup  at  the  Lord's  hand.       Jer.  xxv.  13. 

2.  To  grasp  with  the  hand,  or  with  any  in- 
strument;  to  lay  hold  of;  to  seize. 

He took  me  by  a  lock  of  my  head.        Ezek.  viii.  3. 

3.  To  seize  or  lay  hold  of  and  remove. 

In  fetters  one  the  barking  porter  tied, 

Aud  took  him  trembling  from  his  sovereign's  side.     Dryden. 

4.  To  catch  suddenly,  as  by  artifice  or  sur- 
prise ;  to  circumvent ;  to  entrap  ;  to  insnare. 

Men  in  their  loose,  unguarded  hours  they  take. 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak.       Pope. 
Take  us  the  toxcs,  that  spoil  the  vines.  Canticles. 

5.  To  make  prisoner ;  to  capture. 

They  ...  slew  and  took  three  hundred  Janizaries.    KnoUes. 

6.  To  cause  to  surrender;  to  conquer;  as, 
"  To  take  a  fortified  place." 

7.  To  captivate;  to  delight;  to  please;  to  en- 
gage ;  to  allure ;  to  attract. 

More  than  history  can  pattern,  though  devised 
And  played  to  take  spectators.  Shak. 

He  took  great  contentment  in  this  our  question.    Sacon. 

8.  To  understand  in  any  particular  manner 

Charity  taken  in  its  largest  extent 
sincere  love  of  God  and  our  neighbor. 

You  take  me  right,  Kupolis 

9.  To  receive  with  good  or  ill  will. 

I  will  frown, . . .  and  let  them  take  it  as  they  list.    Shak. 

10.  To  receive  in  thought ;  to  entertain  in 
opinion  ;  to  suppose  ;  to  regard  ;  to  consider. 

Some  tories  will  take  you  for  a  whig,  some  whigs  will 
take  you  for  a  tory.  J'ope. 

As  I  take  it,  the  two  principal  branches  .of  preaching  are, 
to  tell  the  people  what  is  their  duty,  and  then  to  convince 
them  that  it  is  so.  Swift, 

11.  To  get ;  to  procure  ;  to  obtain. 

Striking  stones,  they  took  fire  out  of  them.    2  Mace.  x.  3. 

12.  To  use ;  to  employ ;  as,  "To  take  thought." 

This  man  always  takes  time,  and  ponders  things  mntijrcly 
before  he  passes  his  judgment.  IVatts. 

13.  To  be  in  favor  of;  to  choose ;  to  elect. 

The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make. 

Where  lay  the  advantage,  or  what  side  to  take.   Dryden. 

14.  To  turn  to  ;  to  practise;   to  pursue. 

If  any  be  subject  to  vice,  or  take  ill  courses.  Bacon. 

15.  To  close  in  with  ;  to  hold  responsible. 

I  take  thee  at  thy  word.  Sowe. 

16.  To  form  ;  to  fix  ;  to  adopt. 

Resolutions  ^a^eii  upon  full  debate.        Clarendon. 

17.  To  put  on  ;  to  assume;  to  p'lss  into. 

Tnkp  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 

Shall  never  tremble.  Shak. 

18.  To  swallow  ;  as,  "  To  te^e  food  or  drink." 

19.  To  copy  ;  to  delineate  ;  to  draw. 

Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right.       Dryden. 

20.  To  fasten  on  ;  to  seize  ;  to  smite 

I  am  taken  . . .  with  a  swimming  in  my  head.         Dryden. 
No  beast  will  eat  sour  grass  till  the  frost  hath  taken  it. 

Mortimer. 


nothing  else  but  the 
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Bacon. 


21.  To  receive,  as  any  temper  or  disposition 
of  mind  ;  to  possess  ;  to  experience  ;  to  feel. 

Few  are  so  wicked  ns  to  take  delight 
In  crimes  unprotitable.  Dryden, 

Children,  kept  out  of  ill  company,  take  a  pride  to  beliavo 
themselves  prettily.  Locke. 

22.  To  endure  ;  to  bear ;  to  tolerate. 

Won't  you,  then,  take  a  jest  ?  Spectator 

23.  To  draw  ;  to  derive  ;  to  deduce. 

The  firm  belief  of  a  future  judgment  is  the  mo.it  forcible 
motive  to  a  good  life,  because  taken  from  this  consideration 
of  the  most  lusting  happiness  and  misery.  Tillotsun, 

24.  To  have  recourse  to  ;  to  go  to. 

Tigers  and  lions  are  not  apt  to  take  the  water.  Hale. 

The  cat  presently  takes  a  tree.  V Estrange. 

25.  To  hire  ;  to  rent ;  as,  "  To  take  a  house." 

26.  To  discover  ;  to  detect ;  to  apprehend  ; 
as,  "  To  take  one  in  the  act." 

27.  To  be  necessary  to  have  or  to  use ;  to 
require  ;  —  used  impersonally,  with  it ;  as,  "  It 
takes  three  feet  to  make  a  yard." 

28.  To  use  as  an  oath  or  expression. 

Thou  shult  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain;  fortlie  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his 
name  in  vain.  Ex.  xx.  7. 

29.  To  admit  in  copulation.  Sandys. 

30.  To  convey ;  to  conduct ;  to  transport. 

And  they  turned  aside,  ...  for  there  was  no  man  that 
took  them  into  his  house  to  lodge.  Judfi.  xix.  15. 

S^  Take,  wMi  the  force  of  do,  make,  produce,  or 
use,  is  often  coupled  with  a  noun,  so  that  both  are 
equivalent  to  a  single  verb;  as,  "  7o  take  hold"; 
"  To  take  eflect  "  ;  "  To  take  revenge  " ;  "  To  take  one's 
nie;isiire  "  ;  "  To  take  a  likeness  "  ;  "  Take  care  "  ; 
^^  Take  notice";  ^^  Take  oath";  '■'■Take  breath"; 
•'  Take  leave  "  ;   "  Take  aim." 

To  take  aim,  to  aim.  Roget. —  To  take  air,  to  be- 
come known  ;  to  be  made  public.  Hudibras.  —  To 
take  along,  to  convey  or  conduct  along  or  away.  — 
To  take  away,  to  remove  ;  to  set  aside;  to  deprive  of. 
"  If  we  take  away  consciousness  of  plea.siire."    Locke. 

—  To  take  care,  to  be  careful. —  To  take  breath,  to  rest 
after  exertion. — To  take  care  of,  to  have  the  care  of; 
as,  "  To  take  care  of  a  building." —  To  take  down,  to 
remove  to  a  lower  place ;  as,  "  To  take  down  a  book 
from  a  shelf."  To  reduce  ;  to  lower ;  to  depress  ;  to 
hiiiiible ;  to  abase  j  as,  "  To  take  down  one's  pride." 
"  Lackeys  were  never  so  saucy  and  pragmatical  as 
now,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see  them  taken  down." 
Addison.  —  To  swallow;  to  take  by  the  mouth;  as, 
"  To  take  down  a  medicine."  To  take  or  pull  to 
pieces;  as,  "  To  take  down  a  steeple."  To  note,  or 
write  down  ;  as,  "  To  take  down  a  speech" —  To  take 
for,  to  mistake  ;  to  suppose  to  be  the  same  ;  ns,  "  To 
take  one  jierson  for  etnother." —  To  take  from,  to  de- 
prive of.  Shak.  To  subtract  from  ;  to  deduct  from  ; 
as,  "  To  take  three /row  five."  To  derogate;  to  de- 
tract from.  Dryaen.  —  To  take  ground  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  (Mil.)  to  extend  a  line,  or  to  move  troops  to 
the  right  or  the  left.  Campbell. —  To  take  heed,  to  be 
cautious;  to  beware.  '■'■Take  herd  of  a  mischievous 
man.''  Fxcles.  x\.  31. — To  take  heed  to,  to  attend  ;  to 
pay  attention  ;  as,  "  Take  heed  to  good  instructions." 

—  To  take  hold,  to  seize.  —  To  take  in,  to  receive  ;  to 
admit :  —  to  receive  hospitably. 

I  have  a  soul  that,  like  an  ample  shield. 
Can  take  in  all.  Dryden. 

To  comprise  ;  to  enclose  ;  to  encompass.  Mdison. 
To  contract ;  to  lessen  in  bulk  ;  as,  "  He  look  in  his 
sails."  To  receive  mentally.  "  Some  genius  can 
take  inii  long  train  of  propositions."  To  cheat;  to 
gull.  [Vulgar. I  "The  cunning  ones  were  taken 
in."  [Dr.  Janiieson  says  it  is  a  Danish  idiom  (tage 
ivd,  to  inveigle,  &.C.),  and  probably  very  ancient.]  — 
To  take  in  hand,  to  undertake.  Luke  i.  1.  —  7'('  take 
leave,  to  bid  adieu  or  farewell.  Shak. —  To  take  notice, 
to  observe.  .Johnson.  To  show  by  an  act  that  (diser- 
vation  is  made.  Clarendon. —  To  take  oath,  to  swear 
Eoleiniily.  "  We  take  an  oath  of  secrecy."  Bacon.— 
To  take  off,  to  remove  ;  as,  "To  take  «jf  one's  hat." 
To  invalidate;  to  remove.  "What  taketh  off  the  ob- 
jection is,  that  in  judging  scandal  we  are  to  look  to 
the  cause  whence  it  cometh."  Sanderson.  To  destroy. 
"The  cruel  ministers  took  off  her  life."  Shnk.  TTo 
withdraw  ;  to  withhold.  "  Keep  foreign  ideas  from 
taking  offoue's  mind  from  its  present  pursuit."  Locke. 
To  swallow.  "  The  moment  a  man  takes  o^liis  plnss." 
Locke.  —  To  purchase.  Locke.  To  copy.  "Takeoff 
all  their  models  in  wood."  Addison.  To  find  place 
for.  "  More  are  bred  scholars  than  preferments  can 
take  off."  Bacon.  To  imitate  :  to  personate  ;  to  mimic. 
Roget. —  To  take  on,  to  assume  voluntarily  ;  to  take 
upon. —  To  take  order  with,  to  check.  [R.]  Bacon. — 
To  take  out,  to  remove  from  within  any  place;  to 
remove.  Shak. —  To  take  part,  to  share;  to  partake. 
Pope.  —  To  take  place,  to  prevail  ;  to  have  elTect. 

Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are  vain.  Dryden. 
To  occur  ;  to  happen  ;  as,  "  When  did  this  thing  take 
placet" —  To  take  root,  to  form  a  root,  as  a  plant. 
To  be  firmly  established.  Ro^et. —  To  take  sides,  to 
show  a  preference  for  one  side  or  party  ;  as,  "To  take 
sides  in  a  controversy." —  To  take  to  do,  to  take  to 
task  ;  to  reprove.     [Colloquial.]    Bartlett.  —  7'o   takt 
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'  M>,  to  lift ;  to  raise.  "  Take  up  these  clothes  here 
quickly."  Shak.  To  buy  or  to  borrow.  '«  Men,  for 
want  of  duo  |>ayineut,  are  forced  to  take  up  the  neces- 
aaries  of  life  at  alinoxt  double  value."  Sicfft.  To  en- 
gage witli.  Sliak.  To  apply  to  the  uae  of;  to  have 
recourse  to.  "  We  took  up  ariuH."  Addison.  To  l»e- 
eiii.  "  They  shall  take  up  a  lainontatiou  for  iiie." 
*;:<!*.  XXV.  17.  {Surf.)  To  fasten  with  a  lisature. 
Sharp.  To  engross;  to  engage.  "Overmuch  anx- 
iety in  worldly  things  takes  up  the  mind."  Duppa, 
To  have  final  recourse  to.  "  Arnobius  asserts  that 
innn  of  the  linest  parts  and  learning  .  .  .  took  up 
their  rest  in  the  Christian  religion."  JlddUon.  To 
•oize  ;  to  catch  ;  to  arrest.  "Authority  to  take  up  all 
Burh  stragglers."  Spenser.  To  admit.  "  The  an- 
cients took  up  experiments  on  credit."  Bacon.  To 
answer  by  reproving;  to  reprimand.  "One  of  his 
relations  took  him  up  roundly."  L'Kstrange.  To  be- 
gin where  another  left  otT.  "  The  plot  is  purely  fic- 
tion ;  for  I  have  taken  it  ii/>  where  the  history  has  laid 
it  down."  /?rye/«n.  To  occupy  locally.  "The  build- 
ings about  took  up  the  whole  space."  Jlrbuthnot.  To 
manage  in  the  place  of  another ;  to  assume.  "  I  have 
Ills  horse  to  take  up  the  quarrel."  Shak.  To  comprise. 
"  The  noble  poem  of  Philemon  and  Arcite  .  .  .  tMke.s  up 
eevenyeatsi."  Drijden.  To  adopt ;  to  assume.  "Lewis 
Baboon  had  taken  m/i  the  trade  of  clothier."  Arhuthnot. 
To  collect ;  to  exact,  as  a  tax.  Knolles.  To  pay  and 
receive,  as  a  note.  —  To  take  u/t  arms,  to  begin  resist- 
ance ;  to  commence  war.  "  To  take  up  arms  against 
a  sea  of  trouble."  Shak.  —  To  take  up  the  gauntlet,  to 
accept  the  challenge.  Campbell. — To  take  the  field, 
{Mil.)  to  commence  the  operations  of  a  campaign  ;  to 
encamp.  CampbelL — To  take  upon  one's  se^f,  to  as- 
sume voluntarily  ;  to  incur  ;  to  appropriate  to. 

To  tale  u/ton  myfelf  your  punishment.  Drydcn. 
To  assume  ;  to  claim  authority  ;  to  undertake.  "  This 
every  translator  taketh  upon  himself  to  do."    Felton. 

TAKE,  V.  n,  1.  To  direct  the  course  ;  to  have  a 
tendency  ;  to  tend  or  resort ;  to  proceed  ;  to  go. 

The  inclination  to  gocKlncss,  if  it  issue  not  towards  men,  it 

will  take  unto  other  things.  Biicoit, 

Some  took  towards  the  park.  Dryileti. 

2.  To  please  ;  to  gain  a  favorable  reception. 

Without  tlicse,  a  plan  may  take.  Dryilen. 

The  work  may  be  well  performed,  but  will  never  take  if  it 

is  not  set  oif  with  proper  scenes.  Addison. 

3.  To  have  the  natural  or  intended  effect. 

The  clods,  exposed  to  winter  winds,  will  bake. 

For  putrid  earth  will  best  in  vineyards  take.     Dryden. 

4.  To  catch  ;  to  fi.Y  ;  to  be  fixed. 

When  flame  taketh  and  openeth,  it  giveth  a  noise.  Bacon. 
To  take  after,  to  copy  ;  to  imitate.  "  He  has  taken 
after  a  good  jiattern."  Auerbury.  To  resemble  ;  as, 
''  The  boy  takes  after  llis  father."  —  To  take  in  with,  to 
resort  to.  Bacon.  —  To  take  on,  to  complain  ;  to  la- 
ment; to  be  much  aft'ected.  Shak. —  To  take  on  one's 
self,  to  claim  a  character. 

I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician.  Shak. 

—  To  take  to,  to  apply  to  ;  to  be  fond  of.  "  Miss  Bet- 
sey won't  take  to  her  book."  Swift.  To  betake  to ;  to 
have  recourse  to.  "  .Men  of  learning  who  take  to  busi- 
ness." Addison. —  To  take  up,  to  stop.  "  Sinners  at 
last  take  up,  and  settle  in  a  contempt  of  religion." 
Tillotson.  To  reform.  Locke.  —  To  take  up  with,  to 
be  contented  with.  "  We  should  not  take  up  with 
probabilities."  fVatts.  To  lodge  with  ;  to  dwell  with. 
"  ;\re  dogs  such  desirable  company  to  take  up  with !  " 
South.  — To  take  with,  to  be  pleased  with  ;  to  be  satis- 
fied or  contented  with.     Bacon. 

T.^KK,  n.  Among  fishermen,  the  quantity  of  fish 
taken ;  a  catch.  Clarke. 

TAKK'— In,  n.  A  fraud;  a  deception:  —  also,  a 
deceiver  ;  a  cheat.     [Colloquial.]         Jamieson. 

TAK'EN  (ta'kn),  p.  from  take.     See  Take. 

TAKE'— 6fF,  n.  An  imitation, — particularly,  a 
caricature.  Clarke. 

TAK'^R,  n.     One  who  takes. 

When  l)oth  the  giver  and  the  taker  cheat.         Dryden. 

TAK'ING,  «.     1.  Pleasing;  attractive;  alluring. 

All  appointment  for  religious  conversation  has  a  takinn 
sound.  (Phi.  Law. 

2.  Catching  ;  infectious.  Shak. 

TAK'jNS,  n.     1.  The    act   of  one  who  takes ;  a 
laying  hold  of;  a  seizure  ;  a  grasping.  Johnson. 
2.  Mental  excitement ;  vexation ;  pique. 

She  saw  in  what  a  taking 
The  knight  was  by  his  furious  quaking.  IJudibra». 

TAK'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  an  attractive  manner. 

And  so  I  shall  discourse  in  some  sort  takinglu.      Seait,  4-  Fl. 
TAK'lNG-NfiSS,  n.     The  quality  of  pleasing. 

Something  of  a  complaisance  and  iak-ingneiv.    Bp.  Taylor. 

TAl-A-pIn',     1  ,1.      The    title  in  Siam   of   the 
TAl-A-P6IN',  S  priests  of  Fo.  Brande. 

T4-LA'Rl.A,n.pl.  [L.  te^«,  the  ankle.]  {Mijth.) 


Small  wings  attached  to  the  feet  of  Mercury, 
and  reckoned  among  his  attributes.  Wm.  Sinith. 

TAL'HQT,  n.  A  hunting-dog,  between  a  hound 
and  a  beagle,  with  a  large  snout,  and  large, 
thick,  hanging  ears;  — so  named  because  borne 
by  the  house  of  Talbot  in  their  arms.     Johnson. 

TAl'BQ-TVPE,  n.  A  photographic  process,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Fox  Talhot,  or  a  picture  taken 
by  the  process  ;  —  called  also  cuioty/je.  Miller. 
tfjg-Tho  principal  stops  of  the  Talbotype  process 
are  as  follows  :  —  1.  To  expose  in  the  camera  to  rays 
of  light  proceeding  from  the  object,  a  sheet  of  paper 
rendered  sensitive  by  lieing  impregnated  with  a  mix- 
ture of  iodide  of  silver,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  organic 
matter.  2.  To  develop  the  picture  of  the  object  by 
means  of  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance used  for  this  purpose.     Sutton, 

TALC  [talk,  IV.  Ja.  Sm.  C. ;  tak,  S.  P.],  n.  [Dut. 
talk,  tallow,  talk-stein,  talc;  Ger.  talk. — It.  4f 
Sp.  talco,  talc ;  Fr.  talc.'\  {Min.)  A  mineral, 
rarely  occurring  crystallized,  usually  massive 
and  thin  foliated,  sometimes  in  globular  and 
stellated  groups,  sometimes  granular,  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  water. 

Foliated  talc,  the  purest  crystalline  talc,  consisting 
of  easily  separated  folia,  having  a  greasy  feel,  and 
presenting  light-green,  greenish-white,  and  white  col- 
ors.—  Indurated  talc,  an  impure,  slaty  talc,  with  a 
nearly  compact  texture,  and  a  hardness  superior  to 
that  of  common  talc.  Dana. 

tAl'CITE,  M.  {Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  na- 
crite,  having  the  feel  of  a  soft  earthy  talc,  and 
consisting  of  minute  grains  or  scales,  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  lime.  Dana. 

tALCK,  n.    Talc.  B.Jonson. 

TAL-COSE',  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
resembling,  talc  ;  talcous.      "  Talcose  rocks." 

Talcose  slate,  {Min.)  a  dark,  slaty  rock,  having  a 
somewhat  greasy  feel,  consisting  largely  of  talc  mixed 
intimately  with  more  or  less  felspar  and  quartz.  Dana. 

TAL-COLS,  }  „_     Relating  to   or  like  talc ;   tal- 
K'Y,     '  cose.  Johnson. 


TALCK 


Ure. 


tALC'-SLATE,  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  talc  of  a 
greenish-gray  color,  used  in  the  porcelain  and 
crayon  manufacture  ;  indurated  talc.  Ure. 

TALE,  n.  [A.  S.  tale,  reproach,  a  tale,  a  reckon- 
ing ;  tellan,  to  tell ;  talian,  to  reckon ;  Dut. 
taal,  speech,  language ;  Old  Ger.  zal ;  Ger. 
zahl,  number ;  Dan.  tale,  speech ;  Sw.  tal.] 

1.  A  story  ;  a  narrative;  a  relation;  an  ac- 
count ;  a  novel ;  a  fable ;  a  legend  ;  an  apologue. 

Every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale.  S/iak. 

2.  Any  thing  disclosed;  information. 

To  tell  tales  what  they  find.  Bacon. 

3.  An  account  ;  a  reckoning ;  a  count ;  —  a 
number  told  or  reckoned. 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  vale.  Hilton. 

She  takes  the  tale  of  all  the  lambs.  Dryden. 

4.  {Law.)  Iri  old  pleading,  a  plaintiffs  count, 
declaration,  or  narrative  of  his  c;ise.       Burriil. 

5.  A  Chinese  money  and  weight  of  ten  mace  ; 
a  tael.  —  See  Tael.  Simmonds. 

Syn.  —  See  Novel. 

t  TALE,  V.  n.    To  tell  stories.  Gower. 

TALE'-BEAr-PR,  «.  One  who  officiously  or  ma- 
liciously tells  tales  or  gives  intelligence  ;  a  tell- 
tale ;  a  meddling  informer. 

In  great  families,  some  one  false,  paltrv  tale-bearer,  by  car- 
rying stories  from  one  to  another,  shall  inflame  the  minds 
und  discompose  the  quiet  of  the  whole  family.  South. 

TALE'-BEAr-ING,  n.  Act  or  practice  of  telling 
tales  ;  act  of  maliciously  giving  information. 

TALE'-BeAr-ING,  a.     Telling  tales.  Clarke. 

TA'Lpo,  n.  A  habit  worn  by  the  Jews,  particu- 
larly when  praying  in  the  synagogue.        Crabb. 

TALE'rt^L,  a.  Abounding  with  stories.  Thomson. 

TALEOA  (ts-la'g?).  «•  [Sp.] 
taining  lObO  dollars. 

tAl'P-GAL,  n.  (Ornith.)  A 
bird  of  the  sub-family  Tal- 
egallintB.  Gray. 

tAi.-F.-OAL-U'J^.SZ,  n.  pi. 
(Ornith.)  A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Gal/ituB 
and  family  Meyapodidee ; 
talegalls.  Gray. 


A  bag  or  sack  con- 
Simmonds. 


TAL'CNT,  n.  [Or.  T6Xavrov;  L.  talmtum;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  talento ;  Fr.  talent.  —  From  Or.  r/«<x,  to 
bear ;  L.  tollo ;  Sunsc.  /»//.     I'ott.] 

1.  (Greek  Ant.)  A  b:ilancc  ;  a  pair  of  scales- 
—  any  thing  weighed  :  — a  weight  and  a  dc-nonii. 
nation  of  money,  containing  (jU  minas,  or  GUCK.i 
drachmas.  If  m.  >milh. 

Vt'  The  Euboic  and  Attic  talent  of  money  wan 
worth  £243  15s.  ($1179.75).     LuUltll  t[  SeoU. 

2.  Among  the  Jews,  a  weight  and  a  denomi- 
nation of  money  of  3000  shekels.       Arl/uthuot. 

3.  Natural  gift,  faculty,  or  endowment ;  —  a 
metaphor  borrowed  from  the  bilents  luciitioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  xxv.         Johnson. 

Talent,  lying  in  the  undcmtaiiding.  is  oflen  inhrrit«-d; 
genius,  being  the  action  of  reason  or  iniagiiiution,  ran-ly  ur 
never.  dolniilui: 

Tolentt  of  the  highest  order,  and  such  as  arv  calctilatefl  to 
command  universal  admiration,  nuiy  exist  apart  irrim  wia- 
doni.  ti.  lIuU. 

4.  Natural  quality  or  disposition,     [it.] 

It  is  the  talent  of  human  nature  to  run  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  S>r\fl. 

Syn.  —  See  AbilitYiGenius,  Gift,  Qualities. 

TAL'5NT-t;D,  o.  Possessing  talents  ;  gifted- 
One  talented  but  as  a  common  person.  Aliii.  AV/ol. 
teS'  Todd  says  of  this  word,  "  It  is  an  old  word, 
being  long  disused,  but  recently  revived." — It  is 
funned  on  the  same  princi[t\e  a»  g{fyed,leUered,biffiitrd, 
turreted,  &.C.  ;  and  it  has  of  late  been  much  used  by 
respectable  writers,  though  the  use  of  it  has  been 
censured.  Coleridge  says,  "I  regret  to  see  that  vile 
vocable  tnlenttd  stealing  out  of  the  newspapers  into 
the  leading  reviews  and  most  resfiectable  publicationa 
of  the  day." 

TA'LE?,  n.  [L.  talis,  such;  pi.  tales. 1  (Lair.) 
A  supply  of  such  men  as  are  necessary  to  make 
up  a  deficiency  of  jurors,  commonly  taken  from 
the  bystanders  or  persons  in  court.  llaie. 

TAle§'M.\N,  n. ;  pi.  talesmen.  (Law.)  One  of 
the  tales ;  a  bystander  at  court,  summoned  to 
act  as  a  juror.  —  See  Tales.  Bnrrill. 

TALE'-TELL-ER,  n.  One  who  relates  Ules  or 
stories  ;  a  story-teller ;  tale-bearer.         Warton. 

TALE'Wt§E,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  tele.  Ch.  Ob. 

TAL-1-A-CO'TIAN  (tSl-e-9-ka'8h?n),  a.  (Surg.) 
Noting  the  operation  of  forming  a  new  nose ; 
rhinoplastic  ;  tagliacotian  ;  —  so  called  because 
described  by  Tagliacozzi.  Dunglison. 

tTAL-J-A'TIQN,  n.  [L.  totf«,  such.]  A  return 
of  like  for  like  ;  retaliation.  Beaumont. 

TA'L|-ON,  n.  [L.talio.']  Retaliation,    [r.]     Scott. 

TAl'|-PE§,  n.  [L.  taltis,  an  ankle,  and  pes,  a 
foot.]     (Med.)  Club-foot ;  kyllosis.    Dunylison. 

II  tAl'J§-mAN  [tai'jz-nian,  S.  \V.  Ja.  Wr.;  tai'is- 
mSn,  P.  Sm.  C],  n. ;  pi.  TXL'|§-MA>f.  [It. 
talismano ;  Sp.  8f  Fr.  talisman.  —  From  Arab. 
thelism,  telism.    Menage.'] 

1.  Among  the  Oriental  nations,  a  figure  en- 
graved on  metal,  stone,  &c.,  with  certain  su- 
perstitious ceremonies  and  under  particular 
astrological  circumstances,  and  supposed  to 
have  power  to  preserve  the  bearer  from  evil, 
especially  from  disease.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  Any  portable  object  supposed  to  exercise 
a  protecting  agency  over  its  possessor  ;  an  am- 
ulet ;  a  charm  ;  a  phylactery.  Brande. 

II  TAL-1§-MAN'IC,  a.  Relating  to  talismans ;  ex- 
ercising a  protecting  agency  ;  magical.  Addison. 

II  tAL-1§-MAN'|-CAL,  a.    Talismanic.     Phillips. 

TALK  (tawk).  r.  n.  [A.  S.  talian,  to  tell;  Dut. 
tolk,  an  interpreter  ;  Dan.  tolke,  to  interpret,  to 
explain ;  Sw.  tolka.] 

1.  To  speak,  as  in  conversation;  to  converse. 

There  talked  with  him  two  men.  Lulf  ix.  30. 

Mention  the  King  of  Spain,  he  tallf  very  notably.    Ailditom. 

2.  To  prattle ;  to  speak  trinally.  Milton. 

3.  To  confer  ;  to  reason  ;  to  deliberate. 

Let  me  f</W- with  thee  of  thy  judgments.  Jer.  xii.  1. 

To  talk  awati,  to  spend  or  pass  in  talking,  as  time. 
Rowe.  —  To  talk  of,  to  spe.xk  of ;  to  relate  ;  to  tell  ;  to 
recount.  "  Ta/Jt  ye  o/ all  his  wondrous  works."  Ps. 
cv.  2. —  To  talk  over,  to  tell  of;  to  recount  ;  to  confer 
concerning.  H'atts.  —  To  talk  to,  to  speak  befitting. 
"To  talk  to  the  ptirpose."  Collier.  —  To  reprove, 
reprimand,  or  exhort.   .[Colloquial.] 

Syn.—  >ee  Speak. 

T.U.K  (tlwk),  n.     1.  The  act  of  talking;  conver- 
sation ;  speech  ;  oral  discourse  ;  chat. 
He  forbade  them  fo  have  any  talk  with  the  enemy.      Knolle*. 
In  various  talk  the  Instructive  hours  they  passed.    Pope. 
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2.  Subject  of  discourse  or  conversation. 

To  live  upon  their  tongues  and  be  their  talk.  Milton. 

3.  Report ;  rumor  ;  gossip. 

I  hear  a  talk  up  and  down  of  raising  our  money.      Locke. 

Syn.  — See  Conversation. 
f  TALK  (tawk),  V.  a.  To  mention  often  ;  to  talk  of. 

That  crystalline  sphere 
Whose  balance  weighs  the  trepidation  talked.       Milton. 

TAlk,  n.    Talc  — See  Talc.  Woodward. 

TALK'A-TIVE  (tawk'?-tlv),  a.  Much  addicted  to 
talking  ;  loquacious  ;  garrulous. 

My  old  age,  which  in  its  disposition  is  talkative.       Sedley. 

Syn.  —  Talkatiee,  loquacious,  and  frarrulous,  are 
all  used  in  a  bad  sense  :  —  a  talkatioe  child,  a  loqaa- 
einus  person,  a  garrulous  old  man.  Talkativeness  is 
less  unbecoming  than  loquacwusuess.  Oarrulity  is  a 
fault  of  old  age. 

TAlK'A-TIVE-LV  (tawk'-),  ad'  In  a  talkative 
manner ;  loquaciously.  Clarke. 

TALK'A-TjVE-NESS  (tawk'^-tjv-ngs),  n.  The  hab- 
it of  talking  much ;  loquacity  ;  garrulity.  Sioift. 

'i'ALK'^IR  (tawk'er),  n.    1.  One  who  talks.  Watts. 

2.  A  loquacious  person  ;  a  prattler.       Shak. 

3.  A  braggart ;  a  boaster ;  a  vaunter. 

The  greatest  talkers  in  the  days  of  peace  have  been  the 
most  pusillanimous  in  the  day  of  temptation,       Jip.  Taylor. 

TAlK'JNG  (tSlwk'ing),  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
t.tlks  ;  conversation  ;  speaking ;  discourse. 

Neither  filthiness,  nor  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting,  which 
are  not  convenient.  Viyi/i.  v.  4. 

tAlk'ING  (lawk'-),  p.  a.    That  talks  ;  speaking : 

—  loquacious.  Clarke. 

TALK'Y,  a.     Talcose  ;  talcky.  Johnson. 

tAll,  a.  [W.  tal.  —  Chal.  taal,  a  high  tree ; 
talil,  lofty  ;  Arab,  tala,  long,  —  Sw.  tall,  a  pine 
tree.] 

1.  High  in  stature  ;  lofty ;  high  and  slender. 

That  proud  honor  claimed 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall.  Milton. 

2.  fBold;  sturdy;  lusty.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Tall  is  usually  applied  to  that  which  grows ; 

as,  a  tall  man,  tall  soldiers,  a  tall  horse,  or  a  tall  tree  ; 
a  hiah  building,  a  high  tide,  a  lofty  steeple,  an  elevated 
mountain. 

TAL'LAQrE,  n.  [Fr.  taillage;  tailler,  to  cut,  to 
cut  out.]  {Old  Eng.  Late.)  A  share  of  a  man's 
substance  paid  by  way  of  tribute,  toll,  or  tax ;  — 
written  also  taillage,  and  talliage.  Burrill. 

TAl'LA^E)  *•  a.  To  subject  to  payment  of  tal- 
lage ;  to  lay  a  tax  on.  A.  Smith. 

tAl'LI-5R,  n.     One  who  tallies.  Pope. 

TALL'NpSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
tall;  height  of  stature;  loftiness.  Camden. 

TAL' LOW,  n.  [Dut.  talk  ;  Ger.  talg  ;  Dan.  talk, 
talg  ;  Sw.  talg  ;  Icel.  tol/.'\  The  suet  or  fat  of 
bovine  animals  and  sheep  separated  by  fusion 
from  membrane  and  fibrous  matter.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  stearine.  Miller. 

Vegetable  tallow,  a  name  applied  to  peculiar  vegeta- 
ble fats,  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  certain  plants.  — 
Piiiei  tallow,  a  vegetable  tallow  imported  from  India, 
and  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Valeria  Iiidica  ;  —  called 
also  batter  of  Canara.  —  Indian  vegetable  tallow,  a  tal- 
low imported  from  India,  obtained  from  the  fruit  of 
some  plants  of  the  natural  order  Dipteracem,  and  used 
for  making  candles,  which  give  out  a  sweet  smell  in 
burning.  —  Chinese  oegHabte  tallow,  a  hard,  brittle, 
cream  white  tallow,  olitained  from  the  ser^ds  of  Cro- 
ton  sebiferum.     It  becomes  brown  by  exposure.  Archer. 

TAL'LOVV,  V.  a.    To  smear  with  tallow,     Surrey. 

TAL'LOW-CAN'DLE,  n.  A  candle  made  of  tal- 
low Clarke. 

TAL'LOW-CATCH,  n.  1.  The  internal  fat  of  an 
ox  or  a  cow  as  rolled  up  for  the  tallow-chandler ; 

—  called  also  keech.     [Local,  Eng.]     Halliioell. 
2.  A  low  or  scurvy  fellow,  Shak. 

TAL'LOW-CHAN'DLPR,  n.  A  manufacturer  of, 
or  dealer  in,  tallow-candles,  Harvey. 

TAlXOW-CHAn'OLPR-Y,  n.  Thetrade-or  oc- 
cupation ot  a  tallow-chandler,  Clarke. 

TAL'LOW-ER,  n.  An  aninxal  which  has  or  which 
produces  tallow.  Wright. 

TAL'LOVV-FAce,  n.  A  person  of  a  pale,  sickly 
complexion,  Shak. 

TAl'LOW-FACED  (-fast),  a.  Having  a  pale, 
sickly  complexion.  Burton. 


TAl'LOW-Ing,  n.  The  act,  art,  or  practice  of 
causing  animals  to  form  tallow,  or  the  property 
in  animals  of  forming  tallow.  Wright. 

tAl'LOW-ISH,  a.     Resembling  tallow.     Huloet. 

tAl'LOW-TREE,  n.  {Dot.)  A  treej-  native  of 
China,  from  the  kernel  of  which  an  oil  is  ex- 
pressed, which  hardens  by  cold  to  the  consist- 
ence of  common  tallow,  and  by  boiling  becomes 
as  hard  as  beeswax ;  Stillingia  sebifera. Loudon. 

TAl'LOW-Y,  a.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or 
covered  with,  tallow ;  greasy.  Johnson, 

TAL'LY,  n.  [L.  talea,  a  scion,  a  twig,  a  stake  ; 
It.  ta'glia,  a  tally  ;  tagliare,  to  cut ;  Sp.  taja  ;  Fr. 
taille ;  tailler,  to  cut.] 

1.  A  stick  cut  or  notched  in  conformity  with 
another  stick,  and  formerly  used  to  keep  ac- 
counts by,  one  stick  being  kept  by  the  creditor 
and  the  other  by  the  debtor. 

Have  you  not  seen  a  baker's  maid 
Between  two  equal  panniers  swayed, 
Her  tallies  useless  lie  and  idle  ?        '  Prior. 

4®=  Tallies  were  used   in  the  English  exchequer 

until   abolished    by  the   statute  23  Geo.  IIL  c.  82. 

Burrill. 

2.  A  thing  that  agrees  exactly  with  another,  or 
that  is  made  to  match  or  suit  another;  a  mate. 

They  were  framed  the  tallies  for  each  other.        Dryden. 

TAl'LY,  V.  a.  1.  To  cut  with  correspondent 
notches ;  to  make  to  correspond ;  to  make  con- 
formable ;  to  fit ;  to  suit. 

They  seem  just  tallied  for  each  other.  Prior. 

2.  {Naid.)  To  pull  aft,  as  the  sheets  or  lower 

corners  of  the  mainsail  and  foresail.  Mar.  Diet. 

tAl'LY,  v.  n.  To  conform  ;  to  match ;  to  agree  ; 
to  be  suitable  ;  to  correspond  ;  to  suit. 

The  mention  of  the  sacrament,  as  taken  in  the  Antelucan 
meetings,  tallies  exactly  with  Tertullian's  account  of  the  eu- 
charist.  Waterland. 

t tAl'LY,  at?.     Stoutly;  spiritedly;  bravely. 

That  stand  so  ^a% on  your  reputation.  Beau.  !f  Fl. 

TAL'LY— h6',  interj.  The  huntsman's  cry  to 
rouse  his  hounds.  Booth. 

TAL'LY-MAN,  n.  ;  pi,  tAl'ly-mEn, 

1,  One  who  keeps  a  tally  or  accoimt.    Smart. 

2.  A  tradesman  who  sells  goods  for  weekly 
payments.  Bailey. 

TAl'LY— SHOP,  n.  A  shop  in  which  goods  are 
sold  on  credit,  payment  being  made  according 
to  agreement,  by  certain  weekly  or  monthly  in- 
stalments. McCulloch. 

tAl'LY-TRADE,  n.  A  system  of  trading  by 
which  shopkeepers  furnish  certain  articles  on 
credit  to  their  customers," the  latter  agreeing  to 
pay  the  stipiilated  price  by  certain  weekly  or 
monthly  instalments.  McCulloch. 

tAl'MUD,  n.     [Heb.  n^^a^H,  doctrine ;  I'tob,  to 

learn.]  The  work  which  embodies  the  civil  and 
canonical  laws  of  the  Jews,  or  which  contain 
those  rules  and  institutions  by  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament,  the  conduct  of  that 
people  is  regulated.  Lightfoot. 

I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fabler  in  the  Legend,  and  the 
Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame  is 
without  a  mind.  Bacon. 

i!Eg=-  The  contents  of  the  Talmud  are  of  a  diversi- 
fied character,  relating  not  merely  to  religion,  but  to 
philosophy,  medicine,  history,  jurisprudence,  and  the 
various  branches  of  practical  duty.  There  are  two 
Tatmuds,  both  having  the  same  Mishna,  or  text  (gen- 
erally considered  to  have  been  first  permanently  re- 
corded by  Rahbi  Judah  Hakkadosh  (i.e.  the  holy)  about 
A,  D,  190  or  220),  liiit  each  a  different  Oemarn,  or  com  ■ 
mentary.  They  are  called  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and 
the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  latter  is  always  pre- 
ferred by  the  Jews  to  the  former,  but  by  Christians  is 
less  highly  esteemed.    Kitto. 

TAL-MUD'IC,  or  TAL'MUD-IC  [t^l-niud'jk,  Ja.  Sm. 
C.  Maunder;  tai'mud-ik,  K.  R.  Wb.  Todd],  a. 
Relating  or  belonging  to  the  Talmud.  Lightfoot. 

TAL-MUD'l-CAL,  a.    Talmudic,  Skinner. 

TAL'MI'D-IsT,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in,  or  who 
believes  in,  the  Talmud.  Burton. 

tAL-MUD-Is'TIC  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
the  Talmud  ;  Talmudical.  Warton. 

tAl'ON,  n.     [L.  talus,  the  ankle-bone,  the  heel, 
the  foot;  It.  tallone,  a  talon  ;  Sp,  fir  Fr.  talon.'] 
1.  The  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

When  great  birds  with  lordly  talons  seize 
Not  what  they  ought,  but  what  their  fancies  please.  Drayton. 


2.  {Arch.)  A  kind  of  moulding,  partly  con- 
cave and  partly  convex  ;  an  ogee,  Brande. 

T4-L66K',n.  Atalookah.  [India.]   C.P.Brown. 

T4-L66K'jlH,n.  A  portion  of  territory  inferior 
to  a  zemindary  ;  a  revenue  dependency  or  dis- 
trict under  the  management  of  a  talookdar. 
[India.]  Siftimonds. 

tAl-66k-DAR  ',  n.  A  native  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  talookah,  or  revenue  department,  but  act- 
ing under  a  superior,     [India,]      C.  P.  Brown. 

tAl'PA,  n.     [L.]     1.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  insec- 
tivorous mammals  ;  the  mole.  Baird. 
2.  {Med.)  A  tumor  on  the  head,  supposed  to 
burrow  like  a  mole.                               Dunglison. 

TA'LUS,  n.  [L.]  1.  {Anat.)  A  short  bone  sit- 
uate at  the  superior  and  middle  part  of  the  tar- 
sus, where  it  is  articulated  with  the  tibia ^  the 
astragalus  ;  the  ankle-bone.  Dzmglison. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  slope  or  inclination  of  a  work, 
as  of  a  wall  which  decreases  in  thickness  as  it 
rises  in  height ;  batter.  Weale. 

3.  {Geol.)  A  sloping  heap  of  fragments  ac- 
cumulated at  the  foot  of  a  steep  rock,  from  the 
face  of  which  they  have  been  broken  oH'  by  the 
action  of  the  weather.  LyelL 

tAl'WOOD  (tai'wtid),  n.  Firewood  cut  into  bil- 
lets of  a  certain  length.  Crabb. 

TAM-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  tamable  ;  tamableness.  Godley. 

TAM'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  tamed.       Wilkins. 

TAM'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  tamable  ;  tamability.  Smart. 

tAm'A-rAcK,  n.  {Bat.)  A  coniferous  N.  Amer- 
ican tree  ;  hackmatack  ;  Larix  Anuricana ;  — 
called  also  American  larch,  and  black  larch.  Gray. 

tAm'A-RIN,  n.  (Zodl.)  The  common  name  of 
th?  small  South  American  monkeys,  of  the  sub- 
genus Midas.  Eng.  Cyc. 

TAM'A-RInD,  n.  [Arab,  tamar  hendi,  Indian 
date,  —  It.  <S|  Sp,  tamarindo ;  Fr.  tamaritt.  Diez.] 
{Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  Tamarindus  Indica,  the 
preserved  pulp  of  which  forms  a  medicinal  con- 
fection, having  a  sweet,  acidulous  taste,  and  re- 
frigerant and  laxative  properties.  Loudon. 

TAM'A-RIND-FlSH,  n.  A  preparation  of  the 
white  pomfret,  an  Indian  fish,  cut  in  transverse 
slices,  and  preserved  in  kegs  with  the  pulp  of 
the  tamarind  fruit.     [India.]  Simnionds. 

TAM'A-RfNn-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  large,  beau- 
tiful,  leguminous  tree  which  produces  the  tam- 
arind, native  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  of 
Arabia  and  Egypt ;  Tamaiindus  Indica.  Loudon. 

TAm'A-RIsK,  n.  [L.tamarix,tamarisciis.'\  {Bot.) 
A  shrub  of  the  genus  Tamarix,  having  long 
spikes  of  pink  or  flesh-colored  flowers.  Louuon. 

TAM'BAC,  w.     1.  A  fragrant,  medicinal  wood  im- 
ported from  the  East  Indies  ;  —  often  called  al- 
oes-wood, though  not  from  the  aloes-tree.  Booth. 
2.  Tombac.  —  See  Tombac.  Sinimonds. 

TAM'b6uR  (tam'li8r)  [tSm'bor,  S  P.  Ja.  K.  R. ; 
tam'btir,  Sm.  C],  n.  [It.  tu7ubwritio  ;  Sp.  tam- 
bor ;  Fr.  tambour. —  Pcrs.  iambiir,  Arab,  tonbiir.] 

1.  A  kind  of  small  drum  ;  tambourine.  Todd. 

2.  A  frame  like  a  drum,  upon  which  cloth 
is  sometimes  stretched  for  the  convenience  of 
embroidering  it.  Sir  D.  Brewster. 

3.  A  kind  of  embroidery  in  which  threads 
of  gold,  silver,  colored  silks,  &c.,  are  worked,  by 
needles  of  a  peculiar  form,  into  flowers,  leaves, 
or  other  ornamental  objects  upon  silk.  Francis. 

4.  {Arch.)  The  central  part  or  main  bulk  of 
the  Corinthian  and  Composite  capitals,  and  on 
which  the  ornaments  are  supposed  to  rest :  — a 
round  course  of  stone,  forming  part  of  a  cylin- 
drical shaft :  —  the  wall  of  a  circular  temple 
when  surrounded  with  columns:  —  a  lobby  or 
vestibule  inclosed  with  folding  doors  to  break 
the  current  of  wind  from  without  :  —  a  portion 
of  a  cupola,  Britton,     Francis. 

5.  {Fort.)  A  work  formed  of  palisades  plant- 
ed close  together,  and  having  the  appearance  of 
a  square  redoubt  cut  in  two,  Stocqiteler. 

tAm'BOUR,  v.  a.  To  embroider  with  a  tambour, 
as  silk  stuff.  Wright. 
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TAM-BQU-r!nE'  (tim-bo-ren'),  n.  [See  Tam- 
Horu.]  A  kind  uf  sniiill,  shallow  drum,  having 
but  one  head,  and  played  upon  with  the  hand. 
It  is  usually  hung  with  bells  or  other  jingling 
appendages.  tirunde. 

TAM'BQUR-VVORK  (-wUrk),  n.  Embroidery  per- 
formed with  the  tambour.  Brewster. 

TAm'BREET,  n.  {ZoOl.)  The  duck-bill,  or  or- 
nithorhynchus.  Eiiff.  Cyc. 

TAME,  a.  [Goth.,  A.  S.,  Dut.,  Dan.,  §  Sw.  tarn; 
Ger.  zahm  ;  Icel.  tamr,'] 

1.  Domesticated  ;  domestic ;  docile  ;  gentle  ; 
easily  managed;  —  opposed  to  wild  or  aavaye. 

For  Orpheus'  lute  waa  utriiiig  with  pocta'  riiucwa, 
Whn«e  v'olilen  touch  could  aoftcn  steel  and  atuues. 
Make  iifvn  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unaouuded  dccpa  to  dance  on  aanda.  Sink. 

2.  Wanting  in  spirit ;  subdued  ;  submissive. 
A  moat  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows.      Shak. 

3.  Spiritless ;  dull ;  flat ;  wanting  in  anima- 
tion or  interest.    "  A  tame  poem."        Johnson. 

He  that  ia  cold  and  tame  in  hia  prayers  hath  not  tuated  of 
the  deliciousneaa  of  rrligioi;  and  the  goodness  of  Uod.  Tai/lor. 

Syn.  —  tiee  Gentle. 
TAME,  t'.  a.  [Goth,  (amjan ;  A.  S.  timian  ;  Dut. 
temmen, ;  Ger.  ziihmen ;  Dan.  ttemme ;  Sw.  tiima, 
tiinja;  IceX.temia. — Gr.  ^a^rfu  ;  li.  donio;  It. 
domare  ;  Sp.  domar  ;  Fr.  dompter.  —  Heb. 
B?3"T,  to  make  quiet.  —  Sansc.  dam.,  to  be  tame.] 
To  reduce  or  reclaim  from  wildness ;  to  make 
tame  or  docile;  to  domesticate;  —  to  subdue; 
to  dispirit ;  to  conquer. 

Those  that  tame  wild  homes 
Pace  them  not  in  their  hands  to  muko  tliein  gentle.    Shak: 
The  river-dragon  laiiied  at  length  submits.         Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Reclaim. 
TAME'LfSS,  a.    That  cannot  be  tamed. 

The  twnele»»  steed  could  well  his  wagon  wield.     Jip.  UalL 

TAME'LgSS-NESS,  M.  The  condition  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  tameless,  Byron. 

TAme'LY,  ad.  In  a  tame  manner;  gently:  — 
spiritlessly ;  meanly.  Addison. 

TAME'NgSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  tame  ;  gen- 
tleness; submissiveness  ;  —  want  of  spirit. 

TAM'^R,  n.    One  who  lames  ;  a  subduer.     Pope. 

tAm'JNE,  n.     1.  A  strainer  made  of  hair. 

2.  A  sort  of  woollen  cloth ;  taminy.  HaUiwell. 

TAM'JNG,  n.     The  act  of  making  tame.        Shak. 

TAm'|-NY,  n.  [Fr.  etamine,  from  estame,  worsted.] 
A  thin  woollen  stuff  highly  glazed.    Simtnonds. 

1'.VM'|S,  n.     [Fr.]     Tammy;  taminy.  Dyer. 

TA'MIS-HIRU,  n.     A  Guinea  fowl.        Goldsmith. 

TAm'K|N, /t.     A  tampion.  Johnson. 

'1  Am'MV,  n.    Taminy.  Booth. 

TAmp,  I',  rt.  To  fill,  as  a  hole  drilled  for  blasting, 
and  charged  with  powder,  —  with  dry  sand, 
tough  clay,  or  some  other  substance,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  explosion  from  taking  effect  by 
way  of  the  hole.  Tomlitison. 

TAM'PfiR,  V.  n.  [Perhaps  from  L.  tempero,  to 
proportion  duly  or  to  regulate.     Skiniiei\'\     \i. 

tampered;  pp.  TAMPF.KINO,  TAMPEHED.] 

1.  To  meddle ;  to  intermeddle  ;  to  try  little 
experiments ;  to  act  or  practise  without  occasion. 

'Tis  dangerous  taiiijjering  with  a  Muse.        Honcommon. 

2.  To  deal  or  practise  secretly. 

The  aaid  count  had  tamjjfreil  vUh  Ihc  snid  plaintiff,  and 
mnde  use  of  many  indirect  nietliods  to  bring  him  over  to  his 
party.  Ai/<lmm. 

TA.MP'pR,n.     (Mining.)  One  who  tamps.  Clarke. 
TAM'PpR-iNG,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  tampers. 

Vain  tamfiering  has  not  fostered  his  disease.         Ooic;«c. 

TAMP'!\G,?j.  1.  The  process  of  filling  up  a  hole 
in  a  rock  for  the  purpose  of  blasting.  Ure. 

2.  In  blasting  rocks,  the  material  placed  upon 
the  gtmpowder  to  prevent  the  explosion  from 
being  wasted  by  passing  up  through  the  bore- 
hole. Ansted. 

TAMP'|NG-iR-ON  (-l-urn),  n.  A  tool  or  rod  used 
for  beating  down  the  earthy  substance  in  the 
charge  used  for  blasting.  IVatson. 

TAm'P|-ON.  n.  [Fr.  tampon.]  (M/.)  A  wooden 
cylinder  for  stopping  the  mouth  of  a  gun,  how- 
itzer, or  mortar  in  travelling,  to  exclude  the  dust 
or  wet ;  a  tompion.  Stocqiieler. 

TAm'POE,  n.  An  East  Indian  fruit,  somewhat 
resembling  an  apple.  Crahh. 

TAM-p66n',  n.     [Tt.  tampon.]    A  bung.       Ash. 


TAM'TAM,  n.  A  sonorous  Indian  drum  or  gong, 
made  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  Simtnoncu. 

TAN,  r.  a.     [Fr.  tanner.  —  See  Tawny. J 

1.  To  impregnate  with  tannin,  usually  by 
means  of  bark,  as  hides. 

They  sell  ua  their  bark  at  a  good  price,  for  tanninn  our 
hides  into  leather.  Hwi/l. 

2.  To  make  tawny  ;  to  imbrown  by  the  sun. 
Ills  face  all  taimeii  with  scorching  sunny  ray.       8i>eruer. 

TAN,  n.  The  ground  bark  of  the  oak,  larch,  &c., 
used  in  tannmg  hides.  Totnlinson. 

tAj^^-4-CE,' TUM,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  bitter 
and  acrid  strong-scented  herbs,  of  the  compssite 
family,  bearing  corymbed  heads  of  yellow  flow- 
ers ;  tansy.  Gray. 

TAN'A-^PR,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  common  name  of 
birds  of  the  sub-family  Tanagrina,  found  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  Baird. 

tJjv-jI- ORi  'JV^,  n.  pi. 
(Ornith.)  A  sub- fam- 
ily of  conirostral  birds 
of  the  order  Passeres 
and  family  FringilU- 
dcE ;  tanagers.     Gray. 

TAN'-BED,  n.    A  bed  of         Pipilo  erythropthalnuu 
tan,  as  in  a  hot-house.    Loudon. 

TAn'D^M,  ad.  [L.tandem,  at  length,  in  time.]  A 
term  not  denoting  any  particular  kind  of  car- 
riage, but  applied  to  the  manner  of  placing  two 
horses  one  before  the  other  in  drawing  a  ve- 
hicle. W.  Ency. 
en^ "  This  equipage  derives  its  name  from  the 
Latin  word  tanc/fm,  at  lenetl)  —  one  horse  preceding 
the  udier.  It  is  a  cognomen  somewhat  far-fetched  ; 
but  it  is  accounted  for  by  saying,  it  is  of  university 
origin."     Pulleyn. 

TAng,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Either  from 
Dut.  tanghe,  acrid,  sharp,  or  from  L.  tango,  to 
touch.  Skinner.  —  Gr.  rayyis,  rancid.  —  Dut. 
tang,  tongs,  pincers.  —  Scot,  taing,  tang,  the 
prong  of  a  fork  ;  Icel.  tange.] 

1.  A  sharp,  strong  flavor  or  taste  ;  smack. 

Yet  has  a  tang  of  profaneness  in  the  expression.       Cudworth. 

2.  Something  that  leaves  a  sting  behind  it ;  a 
sting.     "  The  least  tang  of  misery."  Scott. 

3.  A  shrill,  piercing  sound  ;  a  twang. 

She  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang 

Would  cry  to  a  sailor.  Go.  hang.  Shot. 

4.  The  metal  part  of  a  knife  or  fork,  which 
is  inserted  in  the  handle.  Simmonds. 

5.  Tongue  of  a  buckle.  [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

6.  A  kind  of  sea-weed  :  tangle.       Jamieson. 

7.  (Mil.)  The  upper  part  of  the  plug,  or 
breech-pin,  of  a  gun  :  —  that  part  of  a  sword- 
blade  to  which  the  hilt  is  riveted.        Stocqiieler. 

TANG,  f.  a.    To  ring  with  ;  to  sound  loudly. 

Let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state.  Sfinl: 

jfg'  To  tang  bees,  to  ring  a  bell,  or  make  some  loud, 
ringing  noise,  ti>  call  the  swarm  together.  [Local, 
Eng.]     Baker's  JiTorVmmp.  Qloss. 

TAn'^EN-CY.  w-  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
touching  or  being  tangent.  Brande. 

tAN'<?5NT,  a.  (Geom.)  Touching  a  curve  or 
surface  at  a  single  point.  Daries. 

Curved  surfaces  ianirenl  to  each  other,  curved  surfaces 
wliich  touch  each  other  in  a  point  or  straight  hne, 
and  have  the  same  tangent  piano  at  that  point  or  at 
every  point  of  that  line. — Curies  tangent  to  each  other 
at  a  common  point,  curves  which  have  a  common  rec- 
tilinear tangent  at  that  point.  — Tangent  line  to  a  plane 
curve,  a  straight  line  having  but  one  point  in  common 
with  the  curve,  and  all  its  points  in  the  neighborhood 
lying  on  the  conve.\  side  of  the  curve. —  Tangent  to 
a  curve  at  a  point  of  inflection,  a  straight  lino  regarded 
as  forming  two  tangents,  one  to  each  branch,  and 
lying  in  op|M>ijitc  directions. 

TAN'^gNT,  w.  [L.  tango,  tangens, 
to  touch ;  It.,  Sp.,  Sg  Fr.,  tan- 
gente,  a  tangent.] 

1.  (Geom.)  A  term  having  vari-  ^ 

ous  applications,  but  most  com-  "' 
monly  applied  to  magnitudes,  as  straight  lines, 
plane  curves,  and  curved  surfaces,  which  have 
only  one  point  in  common  with  other  magnitudes. 
Thus  the  tangent  to  an  arc  of  a  circle  is  a  straight 
line  which  has  only  one  point  in  common  with  it, 
and  which,  if  produced,  will  not  cut  it.  In  the 
figure  the  lines  A,  C,  &c.,  are  tangents.  Da.  &:  P. 

tff  A  curve  is  sometimes  conceived  to  lx>  coinci- 
dent with  an  inscribed  polygon  whose  sidiw  are  so 
small  that  they  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  con- j 


■idered  as  coinciding  with  their  arcs.  The  exticmniM 

uf  any  side  of  iImh  (Hilygon  arc  called  conNcriiiive 
points  of  the  curve,  and  tlie  prolonicaiKiti  nf  riirli  a 
side  in  called  a  tangrnt.  Ilunne  a  tangent  ii>  dftiiied 
to  bo  a  straight  line  (Minsing  through  two  rtniM^mive 
points  of  a  curve.  TIk>  definition  apprnxiuiaim  lu 
absolute  exaclnaia  as  the  length  of  the  side  apimixi- 
niates  to  zero.  Analogous  views  are  hold  respecliiig 
tangent  surfaces.     Vacies  t[  Peek. 

2.  (Trigonometry.)  In  a  circle  whose  radiiu 
is  unity,  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  radius  passing  through  one  ex- 
tremity of  an  arc,  ana  terminated  by  a  secant 
passing  through  the  other  extremity.  Eliot. 

Artificial  or  laearUhmic  tangrntji,  llie  logarilhniK  of 
the  tangents  of  arcs.  —  A'alural  tungentt,  tangents  of 
arcs  expretused  by  the  natural  uumltvrs.  HtUtan. 

TAN-^rtN'TIAL,  a.  .  Uoluting  to,  or  having  the 

direction  of,  a  tangent.  Search. 

Tangential  force,  the  forro  or  inertia  which  inclines 

a  tody,  moving  in  a  curve,  to  fly  off  in  the  direction 

of  a  tangent  to  that  cutve.    Lib.  of  UtefiU  KnovUdge. 

tAn-^EN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  direction  of  a 
tangent ;  as  a  taiigent.  Wright. 

TAN'(?(:NT-PLANE,  n.  (Geom.)  A  plane  which 
touches  a  curved  surface  in  one  point,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  sphere,  or  in  a  straight  line,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  cylinder; — that  is,  a  plane  which 
meets,  but  does  not  cut,  the  surface  in  that 
point  or  that  line.        Lib.  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

TANG'— FIsH,  n.  A  name  given  in  Shetland  to 
the  seal.  Simmonds 

TANGHIN  (tin'gjn).  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  Mada- 
gascar, the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  which  is  about 
the  size  of  an  almond,  and  a  very  powerful 
poison,  and  called  Tanghin-poison  ;  Cerbera 
tanghin,  or  Tanghinia  vettenata.  Eng.  Cyc. 

TAN'GH|NE,  n.  (6'A#/M.)Acrystallizable,  poison- 
ous principle  obtained  from  Tanghinia  Mada- 
gascariensis.  Gregory. 

TAN-CHIN'I-.^,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Apoeynacetp,  or  dog-banes,  the  kernel 
of  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  very  powerful  poison. 

—  See  Tanohin.  Baird. 
TAN-9I-bTl'J-TY,  n.    The  state  or  the  quality  of 

being  tangible  ;  tangibleness.  Cudworth. 

tAn'91-BLE,  a.  [L.  tangibilis  ;  tango,  to  touch ; 
Fr.  tangible.']  That  may  be  touched  ;  percepti- 
ble to  the  touch.  Locke. 

tAN'9!-BLE-N£ss,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  tangible  ;  tangibility.  Clarke. 

TAN'GI-BLY,  ad.    So  as  to  be  touched.      Clarke. 

TAN'GLE  (tSng'gl),  V.  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymol- 
ogy. —  Perhaps  from  A.  S.  tian,  to  tie.  Rich- 
ardson.]     \i.  TANGLED  ;    pp.    TA.'xGLINO,  TAN- 

gledO 

1.  To  interweave  or  intertwine  confus€'dly ; 
to  implicate  ;  to  complicate ;  to  entangle ;  to 
snarl ;  as,  "  To  tangle  thread  or  hair." 

The  blind  mazes  of  this  tangle*/  wood.  MUlon. 

2.  To  entrap ;  to  insnure  ;  to  catch. 

My  king  is  lintolerl  in  aflection  to 

A  creature  of  the  queen's.  Shak, 

3.  To  embroil ;  to  embarrass  ;  to  perplex. 

Tangled  in  forbidden  ways.  Crarhaw. 

TAN'GLE,  V.  n.    To  be  entanjrled.  Anon. 

TAN'GLE,  n.  1.  Any  thing  jomplicated  or  inter* 
■woven  confusedly;  a  snaii. 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Ncnra's  hair.  MQltm. 

2.  Any  perplexity  or  embarrassment.  Clarke. 

3.  An  edible  sea-weed ;  Laminaria  digitata, 
or  esculenta.  Baird. 

TAN'GLED  (tSng'gld),  a.     Intricate;   perplexed; 

interwoven  without  order ;  snarled.         PameU. 

TAN'GLING-LY,  ad.    In  a  tangling  manner.     CL 

TAN'GLY,  a.     Intricately  intertwined;   tangled: 

—  covered  with  sea-weed  or  tangle.       Falconer. 

TAN'-IIoCse,  n.  A  house  for  keeping  or  storini; 
bark  for  tanning.  Booth, 

TAN'l-gR,  n.  One  of  the  names  of  the  blue  ed« 
does,  or  nut-eddoes,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Cala~ 
dium  ;  —  written  also  tannier.  Simmottds. 

tA.N'IST,  n.  [Irish.]  An  Irish  chief  or  head  of 
a  cl'tn,  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
tanistry.  —  See  Tanistky.  Hume. 

TA.V'|S-TRY,  n.  (Irish  Late.)  A  species  of  ten. 
nre.  founhrd  on  immemorial  usage,  bv  which 
castles,  manors,  lands,  and  f  aements  descend- 
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TANJIB 

ed  to  the  eldest  and  worthiest  man  of  the  blood 
and  race  of  the  deceased.  Burrill. 

tAn'JjB,  n.  A  sort  of  cotton  fabric  manufac- 
tured for  India.  Simmonds. 

TANK  (tangk,  82),  n.  [Port.  <Sr  Old  Fr.  tanmie ;  Pro- 
vencal tanca,  to  fix,  stop,  restrain.  —  From  Fr. 
Hang,  a  pond,  a  pool.    Thomson.'] 

1.  A  large  basin,  cistern,  or  reservoir  for 
holding  water  or  other  liquid.  Dryden. 

2.  A  small  East  Indian  dry-measure,  aver- 
aging 240  grains  in  weight :  — a  Bombay  weight 
for  pearls,  of  72  grains.  Simmonds. 

3.  The  end  of  a  file,  &c.,  which  is  inserted  in 
a  socket.  Simmonds. 

TA NK' ARD,  n.  [Old  Fr.  tanquard.  —  Ir.  tancaird ; 
Ga.e\.tancard.  —  From  Fr.  etain,  tin,  and  quart, 
a  quart.  Thomson.  —  See  Tank.]  A  drin king- 
vessel  with  a  lid  or  cover.  B.  Jonson. 

TAnK'ARD,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  tankard;  —  con- 
vivial; festive,     [ii.]  Milton. 

TANK'ARD— TUR'NlP,w.  A  name  applied  to  such 
common  field-turnips  as  are  oblong,  and  the 
roots  of  which  in  general  grow  a  good  deal  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Simmonds. 

TANK'— EN-9JNE,  n.  A  combined  engine  and  ten- 
der for  supplying  water  for  a  locomotive.     Sim. 

t  tAnK'UNG,  «.    A  tinkling.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

TAn'UNG,  n.  One  tanned  by  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer ;  —  used  in  contempt.  Shak. 

tAn'NATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  consisting  of  tan- 
nic acid  and  a  base.  Gregory. 

TAn'N^R,  n.     One  who  tans  hides.  Moxon. 

tAn'N^R-Y,  n.  A  building  or  establishment 
where  hides  are  tanned.  McCuHoch. 

TAn'N|C,  a.     Pertaining  to  tan.  Vre. 

Tannic  acid,  (Chem.)  a  solid,  uncrystalline,  color- 
less, inodorous  acid,  of  a  very  astringent  taste,  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  forming  with  peroxide  of  iron  a 
compound  which  is  the  basis  of  conunon  ink,  and 
with  gelatine  a  compound  which  is  the  liasis  of  leath- 
er ;  —  called  also  sallo-tannir.  acid.  It  is  obtained  pure 
from  the  gall-nut,  an  excrescence  upon  the  leaves  and 
shoots  of  certain  species  of  oak,  caused  by  the  punct- 
ure of  a  small  insect  made  for  the  purpose  of  deposit- 
ing its  eggs.  Mm$r.     Parnell. 

tAn'N1-5R,  n.    See  Tanier.     Clarke 

TAN'NIN,  n.  A  term  applied  to  various  forms  of 
the  astringent  principle  used  in  tanning.  Most 
of  them  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  resemble 
each  other  in  properties,  though  they  differ  in 
chemical  composition.  Miller. 

tAn'NING,  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  convert- 
ing hides  into  leather  by  cleansing  them  of  hair, 
flesh,  &c.,  and  saturating  them  with  tannin,  or 
some  form  of  the  astringent  principle  contained 
in  the  bark  of  certain  trees  and  plants.  A  por- 
tion of  extractive  matter  from  the  tan  employed 
also  combines  with  the  hide  and  gives  it  its 
brown  color.  Bigehw. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  tanned  or  em- 
browned by  the  sun.  Bp.  Taylor. 

TAN'— PIT,  n.  A  pi*  in  which  hides  are  ptit  in 
the  process  of  tann.'ng.  Booth. 

TAn'REC,  n.  (Zoul.)  A  small  quadruped  allied 
to  the  hedgehog,  inhabiting  Madagascar,  and 
covered  with  spiny  bristles  intermixed  with 
silky  hairs  ;  tenrec.  —  See  Tenkec.  Baird. 

tAn'SPUD.  n.  A  tool  for  peeling  off  bark  of 
trees,  for  tan.     [Local.]  Clarke. 

tAn'-STOVE,  n.  A  stone  hot-house  contain- 
ing a  bed  of  tan.  Clarke. 

TAN'^Y,  M.  [Low  \j.  tanacetum, ;  It.  i^  Sp.  tan- 
areto ;  Fr.  tanasie.  —  Said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Gr.  aipnvaaia,  immortality,  from  its  durable  flow- 
ers.   Gray.'] 

1.  (Bat.)  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Tanacetum,  which  consist  of  bitter  and 
acrid,  strong-scented  herbs,  with  yellow  flowers. 
The  common  species  (Tanacetum  vu/gare)  is 
u;:ed  for  culinary  and  medicinal  purposes. Gray. 

2.  A  kind  of  cake  for  the  table,  flavored 
with  common  tansy.  Selden. 

TAnT,  n.    A  kinc^  of  small  field-spider.         Ray. 
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Tantalus  leucocephalus. 
Addison. 


T.aM'-TJl-Ll'J\rJE,  n.  pi. 
{Omilh.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order 
GrallcB  and  family  Ar- 
deidcc;  ibises.        Gray. 

TAn'TA-LISM,  n.  Pun- 
ishment like  that  of 
Tantalus  ;  tantalization. 

tAn'TA-LITE,  n.  {Min.)  An  iron-black,  brittle 
mineral,  occurring  in  Finland,  usually  associ- 
ated with  beryl,  and  composed  chiefly  of  tan- 
talic  acid  and  peroxide  of  iron  and  manganese  ; 
cplumbite.  Dana. 

tAN-TA'LI-UM,  n.     {Min.)  Tantalum.     Brande. 

TAN-TA-LI-zA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  tantalizing, 
or  the  state  of  being  tantalized.  '  Gayton. 

TAN'TA-LIZE,».  rt.  \YTom  Tantalum.]  To  excite 
the  desires  or  hopes  of,  and  refuse  to  gratify 
them  ;  to  flatter  with  the  prospect  of  gratifica- 
tions beyond  one's  reach  or  power  of  obtaining ; 
to  torment ;  to  tease  ;  to  vex.  Dryden. 

Exceedingly  tantalized  with  liTing  under  the  walls  of  so 
great  a  city,  full  of  objects  of  novelty,  witliout  being  able  to 
enter  it.  C'oo^'. 

Syn.—  See  Tease. 

TAN'T.\-LIZ-gR,  71.  One  who  tantalizes.  Wakefield. 

TAN-TA-LIZ'1NG-Ly,ac?.   By  tantalizing.  Clarke. 

TAN'TA-LUM,  n.  {Min.)  The  metal  of  tantalite  ; 
columbium  ;  —  called  also  tantalium.  Ure. 

TAj\r'T4-L&S,  n.      [L  ,  from  Gr.  Tiivralog.'] 

1.  {Mijth.)  A  son  of  Jupiter  and  Pluto,  who  was 
punished  in  the  lower  world,  by  being  afflicted 
with  thirst  and  hunger,  and  placed  in  water 
which  always  receded  from  him  as  soon  as  he 
attempted  to  drink,  while  over  his  head  hung 
branches  of  fruit  which  receded  whenever  he 
attempted  to  grasp  them.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  was  suspended  over  his  head  a  huge  rock, 
ever  threatening  to  crush  him.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  ( Ornith.)  A  genus  of  wading  birds  of  the 
sub-family  TantalincB.  Baird. 

TAN'TA-LUS*§-CLJP,  n.  A  philo- 
sophical toy,  consisting  of  a  cup, 
into  a  liole  in  the  bottom  of  which 
the  longer  leg  of  a  siphon  is  ce- 
mented. When  water  is  slowly 
poured  into  the  cup,  it  does  not 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  bend, 
being  discharged  through  the  si- 
phon as  fast  as  it  is  sup]>lied.  If  the  supply 
ceases  the  cup  is  soon  emptied.  The  siphon  is 
concealed  by  the  hollow  figure  of  a  man,  whose 
chin  is  on  a  level  with  the  bend  of  the  siphon  ; 
so  that  the  figure  stands,  like  Tantalus  in  the 
fable,  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  but  unable  to 
quench  his  thirst.  Brande. 

TAn'TA-MOt)nt,  a.  [Fr.  ta7it  (L.  taiitvs),  so 
much,  and  monter,  to  mount.]  Equivalent  in 
value  or  meaning  ;  equal;  commensurate. 

God  hath  inserted  it  into  our  reasonable  natures,  or  by  his 
providence  hath  conveyed  it  into  the  minds  of  all  men.  which 
IS  lantaniount  unto  it.  Glunvill, 

fTAN'TA-MOUNT,  u.  n.     To  be  equivalent. 

That  which  in  God's  estimate  may  tantamount  to  a  direct 
undervaluing.  Bp.  Taiilur. 

II  TAN-TIV'Y,  or tAN'TI-VY  [tfm-tlv'e,  P.  J.  E.  F. 
J\.  Sm.  Ash;  tSn'te-ve,  J«.  C.  Wb.],  ad.  [From 
the  note  of  the  hunting-horn.  Johnson.]  With 
speed;  rapidly;  swiftly;  —  a  hunting  term; 
as,  "  To  ride  tantivy."  Bailey. 

IJTAN-TlV'Y,  n.    A  violent  gallop.  Wright. 

TAn'TLE,  v.  a.  To  pet ;  to  caress  ;  to  feed 
with  care.     [Local,  Eng.]  Baker. 

t  tAnT'LING,  n.  One  who  has  hopes  of  pleasure 
he  cannot  obtain.  Johnson. 

TAn'TRUM,  n.  A  high  air  or  freak;  a  burst  of 
passion  or  ill-humor.     [Colloquial.]  Todd. 

TAN'YARD,  n.  A  yard  in  which  tanning  is  per- 
formed ;  a  tannery.  Ash. 

tAp,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  tesppan,  to  broach,  as  a  cask ; 
Frs.  tappa  ;  Dut.  tappen ;  Ger.  zapfien ;  Dan. 
tappe ;  Sw.  4r  Icel.  tappa.]  [i.  tapped  ;  pp.  tap- 
ping, TAPPED.] 

1.  To  pierce  or  broach,  as  a  vessel  contain- 
ing a  liquid  ;  to  pierce  so  as  to  cause  a  fluid  to 
run  out ;  as,  "  To  tap  a  cask  of  wine." 

^Vnit  with  patience  till  the  tumor  becomes  troublesome, 
and  then  tap  it  with  a  lancet.  Sharp, 


TAPE-WORM 

2.  To  cause  to  run  out,  as  a  liquid,  by  broach- 
ing the  cask  or  vessel  containing  it. 

He  has  been  tapping  his  liquors.  Shak, 

3.  t  To  open,  as  a  tree  about  the  root.    Baiky. 

4.  To  cut  or  bore  into,  as  a  tree,  to  obtain  sap. 

5.  To  add  a  new  sole  or  heel  to  ;  as  "  To  tap 
a  shoe  or  a  boot."     [Colloquial.]         Simmotids. 

TAP,  n.  [A.  S.  tappe,  a  tap  or  spigot;  Dut.  Sj 
Dan.  tap;  Ger.  zapfen;  Dan  tap;  Sw.  tapp; 
Icel.  ta/jpi.] 

1.  A  spigot,  or  a  pipe  by  which  the  liquor  of 
a  vessel  is  let  out. 

Ever  since  hath  so  the  tap  run 

Till  that  almost  all  empty  is  the  tun.  Chaucer. 

2.  {Mech.)  An  instrument  of  hard  steel, 
formed  like  an  external  or  male  screw,  and 
used  for  cutting  the  threads  of  internal  or  fe- 
male screws  or  nuts.  Davis. 

3.  A  tap-room,  or  a  tap-house.  Smart. 
TAp,  v.  a.     [Fr.  taper,  to  strike.]     To  strike  gen- 
tly or  lightly  ;  to  hit  with  a  gentle  blow ;  to  touch 
gently ;  to  rap. 

Having  tapped  ...  it  with  the  upper  or  under  ride  of  the 
lingers  ot  both  hands.  Cook. 

TAP,  V.  n.     To  strike  a  gentle  blow ;  to  rap. 

He  tapped  at  the  door  Toad. 

tAp,  n.    A  gentle  blow  ;  a  light  stroke. 

And  with  soft  tap»  beat  time  to  every  strain.  Jenyns. 
TAPE,  n.    [A.  S.  taeppe.]  A  narrow  fillet  or  band, 

usually  of  cotton  or  linen,  and  used  for  tying 

or  binding,  &c.  Shak. 

TAPE'-LINE,   n.     A  graduated    tape    used   for 

measuring,  as  by  surveyors.  Simmonds. 

TA'PgR,  w.     [A.   S.  taper,  tapor,  tapur.  —  Ir.  (S[ 

Gael,  tapar  ;  W.  tampyr.  —  It.  doppiere,  a  torch.]] 

1.  A  small  wax  candle ;  a  light. 

Give  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius.  Shak. 

2.  A  gradual  diminution  of  the  diameter  of  a 
body  ;  as,  "The  taper  of  a  mast." 

TA'P^R,  a.  Growing  smaller  or  regularly  nar- 
rowed towards  the  point,  or  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  ;  gradually  diminishing  in  diameter,  as 
a  mast ;  pyramidal ;  conical. 

With  spreading  horns. 
Whose  taper  tops  refulgent  gold  adorns.  Pope, 

TA'PgR,  V.  n.  [i.  TAPERED  ;  pp.  TAPERING,  TA- 
PERED.] To  grow  gradually  smaller  in  diame- 
ter towards  the  end.  Hay. 

TA'PgR,  V.  a.  1.  To  make  taper;  to  narrow  reg- 
ularly ;  to  make  gradually  smaller  in  diameter. 

Tree-masts,  so  big  in  the  body,  so  long,  and  yet  so  well 
tajtered.  Dumpier. 

2.  To  light  with  tapers  ;  to  illuminate. 

The  tapered  choir  at  the  late  hour  of  prayer.  Warton. 

TA'PpR-ING,  a.  Growing  gradually  narrower  or 
smaller  in  diameter,  as  a  mast ;  gradually  di- 
minishing towards  a  point. 

Around  the  tapering  top  a  dove  they  tie.  fitt. 

TA'PgR-lNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  tapering  manner. 
TA'P^;R-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  taper. 

A  Corinthian  pillar  has  a  relative  beauty  dependent  on  its 
taperness  and  foliage.  Sheustoue. 

TAp'^S-TRY  [tap'es-tre,  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. 
WO.;  taps'tre,  S.  J.  ;  tilps'tre  or  tap'es-tre,  W.], 
n.  [Gr.  TuTTris,  rami,  ianii,  a  carpet ;  L.  tapete, 
tapis,  a  carpet,  tapestry  ;  It.  ta/peto,  a  carpet ; 
t'tppezzeria,  tapestry ;  Sp.  tapete,  a  small  car- 
pet, a  rug  ;  tapiz,  tapiceria,  tapestry  ;  Fr.  tapis, 
a  carpet,  a  table-cloth  ;  tapisserie,  tapestry.]  An 
ornamental  figured  cloth,  or  textile  fabric,  tisu- 
ally  of  wool  or  silk,  for  lining  the  walls  of  apart- 
ments, and  sometimes  enriched  with  gold  and 
silver  landscapes,  &c.  Brande, 

TAP'^S-TRY,  v.  a.    To  adorn  with  tapestry. 

Some  tap'stried  hall  or  gilded  bower.  Sir  W.  Jonei* 

TAp'PS-TRY-CAR'P^T,  n.  The  name  generally 
given  to  two-ply  or  ingrain  carpets,  the  warp 
or  weft  being  printed  before  weaving,  so  as  to 
produce  the  figure  in  the  cloth.  Simmonds. 

t  tAp'1j;t,  n.    Worked  or  figured  stuff.    Spenser. 

TAP  'K-  TI,  n,  {Zool.)  The  Brazilian  hare  ;  Lepus 
Bra'ziliensis.  FrJ-leben. 

TAPE'-WORM  (-wUrm),  n.  A  long,  flat,  com- 
pressed, numerously-jointed  intestinal  worm,  of 
the  genera  Taenia,  and  Bothriocephalus.  Baird. 
j6cS"  The  species  are  numerous,  but  exist  only  in 
vertebrated  animals.  Tanier  solium  is  the  common 
tapeworm  of  the  inhabitants  of  America,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Denmark,  Sweden,  &c. ;  the  Bothriocephalus,  of 
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those  of  Potnnd,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  Bome  parts 
of  France.     Baird. 
TAp'-IIoO.SE,  n,  A  house  in  which  beor  or  liquor 
is  served  from  the  tap  ;  a  drinking-hotise. 

The  talk  of  drunkard!  in  taii-howef.  lienu.  I(  Fl. 

tTAl''lN-A(^E,  n-     Secret  skulking.  Chaucer. 

TAr-l-6'CA,  n.  A  starch  tised  for  food,  prepared 
ehieflv  from  the  root  of  the  manioc  or  niaudioc 
l>hmt  (JiUropha  nianihot  of  Linnaeus,  ManUiot 
utiliasiini,  or  Jam'pha  mnnihot),  by  expressing 
the  juice,  which  is  poisonous,  and  carefully 
washing?  and  drying  the  fecula  ;  —  called  by  the 
Indians  of  South  America  manioc.  Vie. 

^j-Tlie  manioc  plant  is  cultivated  for  food  all 
over  the  tropical  parts  of  the  world.  Tliere  are  two 
varieties  of  it,  distinffilislied  by  the  names  of  swret. 
and  bitur.  The  latter,  if  eaten  in  the  recent  state,  is 
hiehly  poisonous  from  its  containing  hydrocyanic 
(prussic)  acid.  The  r»)ot,  weiKliinp  as  much  as  thirty 
pounds,  is  reduced  into  a  pulp,  which  having  l>een 
washed  and  suhjected  to  pressure  and  heat  to  free  it 
fr.ini  the  poison,  the  residue  is  cansana.  The  expressed 
juice  deiMMJts  starch  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  which 
is  repeatedly  washed  in  cold  water  and  dried  by  ex- 
posure to  heat.  .  The  rupture  of  a  part  of  the  starch 
granules  makes  them  adherent,  and  thus  produces  the 
characteristic  consistency  of  the  tapioca  of  commerce. 
If  dried  without  heat,  it  is  pulverulent.  LintUey 
Wood  t(  Bachc 

TAPIR,  "•  {Zo-'l.) 
A  pachydermatous 
mammal,  of  the 
family  Eli-phanti- 
d<B  and  genus  Ta- 
phnis,  allied  to  the 
rhinoceros,  and  to 
the  hof?,  and  char- 
hcterized   by   hav-  ^' 

ing  the  muzzle  pro-  Tapir  (  Tapina  Aniericmim). 

longed  into  a  small,  mobile,  but  scarcely  prehen- 
sile, trunk,  a  very  short  tail,  and  three  pairs  of 
cutting  teeth,  and  one  pair  of  small  canine 
teeth,  in  each  jaw.  Baird. 

jKgf"The  American  tapir  ^Tapirun  terrestrit,  or 
Tapiru.1  Americanus)  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  is  about  3^  feet  high  and  6  feet  long.  The  Indian 
taiiir  (  Tapiru.1  Malayanus,  or  Tapirus  Indicus)  is  com- 
mon in  Sumatra.    Baird. 

TJIPIS  (tap's  or  ta'pjs)  [ta'pS,  Ja.  K.\  tSp's,  i>m.\ 

ta'pis,  C  ii.  iri.],  «.     [Fr.]    A  carpet ;  —  a  rug: 

—a  cloth  for  covering  certain  tables.        Spiers. 

To  be  on  or  upon  the  tapis,  to  be  on  the  table  or 

under  consideraticm  or  discussion. 

rAP'JS,  t'.  a.  [Fr.  tapisser.]  To  cover  with  fig- 
ures in  the  manner  of  tapestry.  Holland. 

f-TAP'iSHED  (-isht),  a.  [Fr.  tajnr,  to  crouch. 
Squatted  close  ;  concealed.  Fairfax. 

T.\'P(ST,  n.  One  who  uses  tape,  or  who  deals  in 
tape.  Morn.  Chron. 

TAP'-LASH,rt.  Bad  small  beer :  —  also  the  refuse 
or  dregs  of  liquor. 

Did  ever  ai.y  man  run  such  ta/i-lash  as  this?    Bji.  Parker. 
The  tajt-laih  of  strong  ale  and  wine.  Taylor. 

TAP'LJNG^,  n.  pi.  The  strong  double  leathers  or 
skins  made  fast  to  the  end  of  each  piece  of  a 
flail.  Wright. 

TAP'NftT,  n.  A  frail,  or  basket  made  of  rushes, 
&c.,  in  which  figs  are  imported.  Simmonds. 

TAP'PgT,  n.  {Machinery.)  A  small  projection, 
as  on  a  rod,  designed  to  hit  and  move  soine 
other  part,  as  a  lever.  Francis. 

TAp'P|\G,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  taps. 

TAP'P|T-HE.N,  n.  1.  A  hen  with  a  tuft  of  feath- 
ers on  her  head.  [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 
2.  A  quart  measure  ;  —  so  called  from  the 
supposed  resemblance  of  the  knob  on  the  lid  to 
a  crested  hen.     [Cant,  Scotland.]         Jamieson. 

TA  P'-R66m,  n.  A  room  in  a  tap-house  for  drink- 
ing and  smoking  in  ;  a  tap.  Simmonds. 

T.\P'-r66t,  m.  a  fleshy,  elongated,  ta])ering, 
main  root,  penetrating  deeply,  and  nearly  ver- 
tically, into  the  ground.  Lindley. 

The  flr  and  larch  have  one  tap-root,  and  no  more.     JloUantl. 

TAP'-R66T-t:D,  a.     Having  a  tap-root.    Hooker. 

T.^PS'MAN,  n.     A  servant  who  has  the  principal 

charge ;  a  chief  servant.  [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

TAP'STPR,  n.  One  who  draws  beer  and  other 
liquor  in  an  ale-house.  Shak. 

TA'aUA-NCT,  n.     (Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  Phy 


telephtu  macrocarpa,  a  tree  of  South  America, 
which  furnishes  vegetable  ivory.  Baird. 

TAR,  n.  [A.  S.  tare,  tero,  teru,  teor,  tyrwa ;  Frs. 
ther ;  Old  I)ut.  tarre,  tore ;  Dut.  leer ;  Oer. 
theer;  VtdW.tiwre;  Sw.  tidra;  Icel.tiara. — Bret. 
ter ;  Gael,  teahr,  tearra.  —  Ileb.  "'"It,  balsam  of 

Gilead.]  A  thick,  dark-brown,  black,  viscid, 
resinous  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  being  a  prod- 
uct of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  chief- 
ly of  that  of  the  resinous  pines.  Miller. 

tit)  •  Tar  is  composed  of  various  liquids  holding 
solid  matters  in  solution  or  susi)cnsion.  The  most 
important  constituents  are  several  forms  of  hydrr>car- 
bon,  besides  several  oxidi/.ed  com|Miiinds,  among 
which  is  creosote.  It  is  largely  used  in  ship  building. 
Mtller. 

Barbadoex  tar.  a  black,  inflammable  liquid  bitumen, 
of  the  consistence  of  mulasses,  flowing  s|)<iniancously 
from  the  earth  ;  a  variety  of  petroleum.    M'ood  If  Bachr. 

—  Coal  tar,  a  dark,  viscous  nialter  produced  by  the 
distillation  of  coal,  and  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
various  acid,  basic,  and  neutral  substances.  JHillrr. — 
Mineral  tar,  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and  naphtha  oc- 
curring in  nature,  in  wliicli  asphalliim  predominates. 
fVood  4"  Barhc — ^liale  tar,  a  kind  of  tar  obtained 
during  the  distillation  of  the  bituminous  shale  of  Uor- 
Botshire.     Miller. 

TAR,  n.  [A  contraction  of  tarpaulin.  Trenrh."] 
A  sailor  ;  a  seaman.     [Colloquial.]  Swift. 

T.\R,  V.  a.  [t.  TARKED;  jyp.  t.vkkino,  tarred.] 
To  anoint  or  smear  with  tar.  Beau.  Sj  Ft. 

t  TAR,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  tirian.  —  Gr.  rtigm.']  To  tease  ; 
to  provoke  ;  to  excite  to  anger  or  contbat. 

There  has  been  much  to  do  on  both  sides,  and  the  nation 
holds  it  no  sin  to  tar  them  on  to  controversy.  Sihak. 

TAR'4-JVlS,n.  [L.]  (A/y/7(.)  A  Celtic  divinity, 
regarded  as  the  evil  principle,  and  worshipped 
with  human  sacrifices  : — confounded  by  Latin 
MTiters  with  their  Jupiter.  Brande. 

tAr-A^-TF.L' I..^,  n.      [It.]     A   swift,   delirious 

sort   of    Italian  dance    in   whirling    six-right 

measure.  Moore. 

TAr'.\N-TI§M,  n.  Tarantismus.           Buchanan. 

TAR-AN-T!^'MUS,  n.  {Med.)  A  feigned  or  im- 
aginary disease  in  Apulia,  characterized  by  ex- 
cessive avidity  for  dancing  at  the  sotmd  of  in- 
struments, and  which  was  ascribed  by  the  vulgar 
to  the  bite  of  the  tarantula.  Dunglison. 

TA-RAN'TU-LA,  n.  [It.  tarantola ;  Fr.  tarenfule.'] 
'{Etit.)  A  species  of  large  spider,  whose  bite  is 
fabled  to  be  cured  by  music  ;  Lycosa  tarantula  ; 

—  so  called  from  Taranto,  in  Italy.  Brande. 
TA-RAn'TU-LAT-PD,  a.     [It.  tarantolato.]     Af- 
fected or  bitten  by  a  tarantula.  Green. 

TAR-Ax'A-rlNE,  n.  {Chcm.)  A  bitter,  crystal- 
lizable  principle  extracted  from  the  juice  of 
the  root  of  the  dandelion  {Leontodon  taraxi- 
cuni).  Wood  §  Bache. 

TAR'— bAR-RJIL,  n.  A  barrel  for  holding,  or 
which  has  contained,  tar.  Simmonds. 

t  TAR-DA 'TIQN,  n.  [L.  tardo,  tardatus,  to  de- 
lay.]    The  act  of  delaying.  Bailey. 

TAR' DI-ORA-DjI,  n.  pi.  [L.  tardigradus;  tar- 
dus, slow,  and  gradior,  to  walk.] 

{Zoul.)  1.  A  family  of  edentate  animals,  com- 
posed of  the  sloths.  Curler. 

2.  A  family  of  minute  animals  of  the  class 
Araehmd<B,  commonly  called  water-bears. Baird. 

TAR'Dl-GRADE,  a.     Moving  slowly.  Kirby. 

TAR'DI-GRADE,  n.  {ZoOl.)  One  of  a  family  of 
Edentata  :  — one  of  a  family  of  minute  animals 
of  the  class  AracJmidte ;  one  of  the  Tardlgra- 
da.  Brande. 

T.AR'DI-GRA-DOyS,  a.  [L.  tardigradus.]  Mov- 
ing slowly ;  tardigrade,     [r.]  Browne. 

TAR'ni-LY,  ad.  In  a  tardy  manner;  slowly; 
sluggishly  ;  dilatorily.  Shak. 

TAR'DJ-NftSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  tardy  ;  slug- 
gishness ;  slowness  ;  dilatoriness  ;  lateness. 

A  tnnlinrn'in  nature. 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unsiwko 
That  it  intends  to  do.  Shot. 

t  TAR'Dl-TY^  n.    [L.  tarditas.]  Tardiness.  Digby. 

tAr'DO.   [It.]    {Mua.)  Slow.  Moore. 

TAR'DV,  a.  [L.  tardus,  slow;  It.  ^r  Sp.  tardo; 
Fr.  tardif.  —  L.  tardus  is  perhaps  a  contnction 
of  trah-tdus ;  traho,  to  drag  along.  Wm.  Smith.] 


L  Slow  in  motion  ;  not  awift. 

And  chrck  Uic  lanln  ttight  of  tlm*. 

2.  Sluggish ;  averse  to  motion  or  action. 

Provoke  llic  larily  Kugliih  cliMC  tu  fl|thL  Dri/tUn. 

3.  Dilatory  ;  behindhand  iu  time  ;  not  in  sea- 
son ;  delaying  ;  late  ;  alack. 

lie  not  ta'cn  Inn/y  by  unwiar  delay.  SMk. 

4.  +  Guilty  of  a  fault ;  oirending.         Bailey. 

5.  t  Unwary;  unready;  unaware.  Hudil/raa. 
Syn.  — See  Slow. 

t  TARDY,  V.  a.  [L.  tardo;  Fr.  tarder.]  To 
cause  to  be  tardy  ;  to  delay  ;  to  liindi-r.      Shak, 

TAR'DY-(JAlT-pD,  a.  Moving  slowly;  slow- 
paced.    "  Turdy-gaited  night.  Shak. 

tArE,  n.  [From  A.  S.  teran,  to  tear,  to  rend; 
Dut.  teren,  to  consume ;  Ger.  zehren ;  Dan. 
ta;re  ;  Sw.  t(ira,  —  becatise  the  weed  destroys  the 
corn.  liichardson.  —  From  L.  tero,  to  wear 
away.     Skinmr.]     (Bot.) 

1.  A  plant  or  weed  growing  among  grain. 

Rut  while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tttm 
nmonis  the  wheat.  ilotl.  xiii.  iS. 

A0- The  darnel  {I.olium  trmuJrntum)  is  said  to  be 
the  tares  o(  Scripture.  I(  is  the  only  deleterious  spe- 
cies belonging  to  the  gramineous  plants.     Baird. 

2.  An  annual  plant  common  in  Great  Britain 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  exten- 
sively cultivated  for  fodder ;  common  vetch  ; 
Vicia  saliva :  — a  name  of  several  species  of  the 
genus  Ertum,  especially  of  Errum  tetrasper- 
num,  or  smooth  tare,  and  Errum  hirsutum, 
hairy  tare,  or  tine-tare,  both  of  which  are  troub- 
lesome annual  weeds. 

Loudon.  Baird.  Farm.  Ency. 
tArE,  w.  [A.  S.  teran,  to  tear,  to  rend ;  Dut. 
teren,  to  consume,  to  waste ;  Ger.  zeheren,  to 
consume  ;  Dan.  tare  ;  Sw.  ttira.  — It.  tarare,  to 
abate.  —  It.  ^f  Sp.  tara,  tare;  Fr.  tare.]  A  de- 
duction or  abatement  made  from  the  weight 
of  a  parcel  of  goods,  on  account  of  the  weight 
of  the  cask,  bag,  &c.,  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained. iJcCulloch, 

t  tArE,  imperf.  of  tear.    Tore.  —  See  Tear. 
tAr'(;N-TI!J.M,  n.    Tarantismus.  Buchanan. 

tAR-?N-TI§'MI;s,  n.    See  Tarantismis. 

Dunglison. 
TA-RfiN'TU-LA,  n.  Sec  TARANTULA.  Baird. 
T.\RQrE,  »».     A  target,     [r.]  Spenser. 

TAR'R^IT  [tar'get,  .<;.   W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.; 

tar'f  et   or  fir'jet.  A".],  n.     [A.  S.  targe,  ttrga ; 

Old  but.  targie.  —  Mid  L.  targia  ;  It.  targa  ;  Sp. 

tarja;    Fr.   targe.  —  Gael,    targaid.  —  From    L. 

tergtim  or  tergu.i,  the  skin  of  a  beast,  because 

the  target  was  made  of  the  hide  of  an  animaL 

Richardson.] 

1.  A  large,  round  shield. 

I  took  all  their  seven  points  In  my  rar(^<.  Skak. 

2.  A  mark  set  up  to  be  shot  at ;  —  perhaps 
so  called  because  a  shield  was  used  originally 
for  this  purpose.  Stocqueler. 

TAR'GpT-gD,  n.     Having  a  target.  Gauden. 

TAR-GpT-IER'  (tar-get-Sr'),  n.  One  armed  with 
a  target  or  shield.  Chapman. 

TAR'GIM,  ».;  pi.  tXr'gvm?.  [Chal.]  A  par- 
aphrase on  some  portion  of  Scripture  in  tb» 
Chaldean  language. 

The  TiirfiHiH  of  Onkelosis,  without  doubt  the  most  ancient 
that  is  now  cxtanU  /took. 

TAK'GVM-IST,  n.     A  writer  of  a  Targum.  Milton. 
TAR'IFF,  n.     [It.  tarijra;  Sp.tarifa;  Fr.  tarif.] 

1.  A  schedule  or  table  of  duties  or  customs 
payable  to  the  government  on  merchandise  im- 
ported or  exported  ;  or  a  table,  alphabetically 
arranged,  specifying  the  various  duties,  draw- 
backs, botmties,  S:c.,  charged  and  allowed  on 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  articles  of 
foreign  and  domestic  produce.  Brande. 

2.  A  table  for  solving  questions  by  the  rule 
of  fellowship  :  —  a  table  of  multiplication  or  di- 
vision.    [r.J  BaHry. 

«ry  "  If  you  turn  to  a  map  of  Spain,  you  will  take 
note  at  its  soutliern  |M>in(,  and  ninning  out  into  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  of  a  pronmntory,  whicli  from  its 
position  is  admirably  adapted  for  commanding  the 
entrance  of  the  .Mediterranean  Sea,  and  watching  the 
exit  and  entrance  of  all  ships.  A  fortress  standi 
upon  this  promontor>-,  called  now,  as  it  was  also 
called  in  the  times  of  the  Moorisli  domination  in 
Spain,  'Tartfa;'   the  name,  indeed,  is  of  Moorish 
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origin.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Moors  to  watch 
from  this  point  all  merchant-ships  going  into,  or 
coming  out  of,  tiie  Midland  Sea,  and,  issuing  from 
this  strong-hold,  to  levy  duties  according  to  fixed 
rates  on  all  mercliandise  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
straits  ;  and  this  was  called,  from  the  place  where  it 
was  levied,  '  tarifa,'  or  '  tariff;  '  and  in  this  way  we 
have  acquired  the  word."     Trench. 

TAR'IFF,  V.  a.  To  fix  a  tariff  upon  ;  to  make  a 
list  of  duties  on.    [u.]  li.  \V.  Hamilton. 

TAR'IN,  n.  [Fr.]  ( Om«<A.)  A  singing-bird,  al- 
lied to  the  goldfinch  ;  the  siskin,  or  abervedine  ; 
FringilUi  spinus  ;  —  written  also  terin.      Spiers. 

TAR'LA-TAn,  n.  A  kind  of  book-muslin,  chiefly 
manufactured  in  Scotland.  Simmonds. 

TARN,  n.  [Sw.  tJHm  ;  Icel.  tiom.'\  A  mountain 
lake  ;  a  pool.  Holinshed. 

They  gleaned  on  many  a  dusky  tarn.  W.  Scott. 

Roving  the  trackless  realms  of  Layonness, 
liud  found  a  gleu,  gray  boulder  and  black  t(n'n.        Tennyaon. 

TAR'NjSH,  ».  a.     \¥T.te)tiir,ter>iissunt.']     [i.  tau- 

NISHED  ;    pp.    TARNISHING,    TAUNISIIED.]      To 

diminish  or  to  destroy  the  lustre  of;  to  make 
dull ;  to  sully  ;  to  soil ;  to  stain. 

Persecution  for  opinions  stuck  the  fastest,  and.  after  hav- 
ing taniifhed  the  splendor  of  almost  every  Protestant  com- 
munity in  its  turn,  was  the  latest,  and,  with  most  ditliculty, 
Bhaken  otf*.  WurOurtou. 

Syn.  —  See  Stain. 

TAR'NJSH,  V.  n.  To  lose  brightness;  to  be  soiled. 

Till  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine  so  bright. 
Grow  stale,  and  turnislt  with  our  daily  siglit.       hriiden. 

TAR'NISH,  n.  A  spot ;  a  blot ;  soiled  state.  "  The 
tarnish  of  silver."  Simmonds. 

TAR'N|SH-?R,  n.     One  who  tarnishes.       Clarke. 

TAR'NISH-ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  tar- 
nishes, or  the  state  of  being  tarnished. 

2.  A  process  of  giving  gold  or  silver  a  dim  cast, 
without  either  polish  or  burnish.         Simmonds. 

TAR'OCS,  n.  An  old  game  at  cards;  —  called 
also  terrestrial  triumphs.  Ilalliwell. 

TAR-PAUL'ING,  71.  [From  tar.']  [Written  also 
tarpawUng,  and  tarpaulin.'] 

1.  Canvas  tarred  or  painted,  to  render  it  wa- 
ter-proof, used  to  cover  hatchways,  powder  mag- 
azines, guns,  &c.  Dry  den. 

2.  A  seaman  ;  a  sailor ;  a  tar.  —  See  Tar. 

He  was  a  perfect  tarpauling.  Clarendon. 

3.  A  sailor's  hat  or  garment  made  of  tarred 
or  painted  cloth.  Simvionds. 

TAR-PE'IAN,  a.  [L.  Tarpeius.]  Noting  a  high 
rock  or  cliff  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  at  Rome,  from 
which  criminals  were  thrown  \ie?i.A\on^.Andreios. 

TAR'aUJN-iSH,  a.  Resembling  Tarquin.  a  king 
of  Rome ;  haughty,  Qu.  Rev. 

TAR'RACE,  n.    See  Trass.  Wright. 

TAR'RA-GON,  n.  [Bat.)  A  plant  used  for  pickles 
and  salads,  and  in  the  medication  of  vinegar  ; 
Artemisia  dracunculus.  Lindley. 

TAr'RAS,  n.  A  substance  which  resembles  puz- 
zolana,  and  which,  like  it,  forms  a  durable  water 
cement,  when  combined  with  lime  ;  —  supposed 
to  be  a  kind  of  decomposed  basalt,  and  called 
also  terras,  and  trass.  Bigelow. 

t  TARRE,  v.  a.  To  urge;  to  set  on,  as  a  dog. — 
See  Tar.  Shak. 

TAR'Rl-ANCE,  n.     Stay  ;  delay  ;  tarrying.  Shak. 
After  somewhat  more  than  a  fortnight's  tan-innce.     Southey. 
So  feared  the  king. 
And  after  two  days'  farriauce  then  returned.       Tennyson. 

TAR'RJ-^R,  n.    See  Terrier.  Dryden. 

TAr'RJ-^R,  n.     One  who  tarries.  Overhury. 

TAR'ROCK,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  kittiwake,  or  La- 
rus  dactylus,  in  its  young  state,  Mhile  bearing 
dark-colored  marks  on  its  plumage.        Yarrell. 

TAR'RY  (tSr're),  f.  w.  [W.  tariaw,  to  loiter,  to 
stay. — It  appears  to  be  formed  from  tardy.  Rich- 
ardson.'] \i.  TARRIED  ;  pp.  TARRYING,  TAR- 
RIED.] [A  word  somewhat  antiquated,  yet  still 
used  by  good  English  authors.] 

1.  To  stay.;  to  continue  in  a  place  ;  to  abide. 

Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death; 

But  fly  1  hence,  I  flj'  away  from  life.  Shak. 

2.  To  delay  ;  to  wait ;  to  linger  ;  to  loiter. 

"Wait  for  his  seasonable  aid  j 

And,  though  it  tarry,  wait.  Cotcper. 


t  TAR'RY,  v.  a.  To  wait  for ;  to  stay  for.  "  I 
cannot  tarry  dinner."  Sfiak. 

fTAR'RV,  71.    Delay;  stay;  continuance.    Lodge, 

TAR'RY,  a.  Consisting  of,  covered  with,  or  re- 
sembling, tar.     "  Foul  tarry  spittle."         More. 

TAR'RY-ING,  n.     Delay;  stay;  tarriance.     Udal. 

TAR'SAL,  a.    Relating  to  the  tarsus.    Dunglison. 

TARSE,  n.    The  tarsus.  —  See  Tarsus.    Brande. 

TAR'SjpL,  n.    A  male  hawk  ;  a  tiercel.        Prior. 

TAR' si,  n.     [L.]    pi.  of  tarsus.  Lyell. 

TAR'SI-jl,  )^       j-jf^-]      ^   mosaic  wood- 

TAR-SI-A-TU' RA,  S  work,  nmch  practised  in  Italy 
in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  representing  architect- 
ural scenes,  landscapes,  fruit,  and  flowers,  by 
inlaying  pieces  of  wood  of  various  colors  and 
shades  into  panels  of  walnut-wood.       Fairholt. 

TAR'S{-t;R,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  quadrumanous  mam- 
mal, of  the  family  Lemuridw  and  genus  Tar- 
&ius,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  tarsi,  its 
Icmg,  slender,  tufted  tail,  and  large  ears  and 
eyes.  .  Baird. 

TAR'SO-MET-A-TAR'SAL,  a.  (Atiat.)  Pertaining 
to  the  tarsus  and  to  the  metatarsus.  Dunglison. 

TAR-SOR'RHA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Tapadg,  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  and  /'ai/iv,  a  seam,  a  suture.]  {Surg.) 
An  operation  for  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
opening  between  the  eyelids,  when  it  is  en- 
larged by  surrounding  cicatrices.        Dunglison. 

TAR-S6t'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  rapaii,  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  and  Tc/tvo),  to  cut.]  {Surg  )  The  section  or 
removal  of  the  tarsal  cartilages.  DungUson. 

TAR  'BUS,  n. ;  pi.  tar' si.  [Gr.  Tap(r6s,  the  sole  of 
the  foot ;  L.  tarsus.]  (Atuit.)  In  mammalia,  the 
collection  of  small  bones  between  the  tibia  and 
metatarsus,  or  those  which  constitute  the  first 
part  of  the  foot ;  — in  birds,  the  third  segment  of 
the  leg,  which  is  rarely  fleshy  or  feathered,  and 
corresponds  with  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus  con- 
joined ;  —  in  insects,  the  aggregate  of  minute 
joints  which  constitute  the  fifth  principal  seg- 
ment of  the  leg  or  the  foot.  Brande. 

TART,  a.  [A.  S.  teaii.  —  From  tar,  to  provoke, 
i.  e.  tarred,  tar'd,  tart.     Tooke.  —  See  Tart,  n.] 

1.  Sour ;  acid ;  sharp  of  taste. 

The  juice  is  very  tart,  yet  of  a  pleasant  taste.       Dampier. 

2.  Ill-tempered  ;  caustic  ;  severe  ;  harsh. 

The  jiopular  harangue,  the  tart  reply.  Cowper. 

TART,  n.  [A.  S.  teart,  tart;  Dut.  taart ;  Gcr. 
torte  ;  Dan.  tarte;  Sw.  torta. —  It.  torta;  Sp. 
tarta  ;  Fr.  tarte,  tourte,  —  from  L.  torqneo,  tortus, 
to  twist,  because  tarts  were  frequently  made  of 
a  twisted  shape.]  A  kind  of  open  pie,  or  flat 
piece  of  pastry,  containing  jelly  or  fruit.  Bacon. 

TAR'TAN,  n.  [Fr.  tartan.  —  "There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  this  word  was  anciently  used  in 
Scotland.  It  is  not  Gaelic  or  Irish.  It  seems 
to  have  been  imported,  with  the  manufacture 
itself,  from  France  or  Germany.  Fr.  tiretaine, 
signifies  linsey-woolsey."  Jatniesnn.]  A  fine 
Avorsted,  silk,  cotton,  or  mixed  cloth,  checked 
with  threads  of  various  colors. 

Tnrtan  is  worn  both  hy  men  and  women  in  the  Highlands 
for  that  i)iece  of  dress  called  the  plaid.  Jaiuiesuu. 

TAR'T,AN,  n.     [It.  &  Sp.  tartana;   Yr.  tartane.] 

1.  (Natd.)  A  small  coasting-vessel,  used  in 
the  Mediterranean,  carrying  but  one  mast  and  a 
large  sail,  extended  by  a  lateen-yard.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  kind  of  long,  covered  carriage.  Simmonds. 

TAR'TAR,  n.  [Gr.  Tdprapo?,  the  nether  world, 
Tartarus ;  L.  Tartarus,  Tartarus  ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Tartaro,  Tartarus ;  tartciro,  tartar ;  Fr.  Tar- 
tare,  Tartarus;  tartre,  tartar.  —  According  to 
Paracelsus,  it  is  called  tartar,  because  it  burns 
the  patient  as  hell  does.     Pereira.] 

1.  The  bitartrate  of  potassa,  an  acid  sub- 
stance that  concretes  on  the  inside  of  wine- 
casks,  which,  when  crude,  is  called  argol,  and 
when  pure,  cream  of  tartar.  •  Miller. 

2.  An  incrustation  which  forms  upon  neg- 
lected teeth.  Brande. 

Red  tartar,  tartar  of  a  reddish  color,  deposited  from 
red  wines.  —  Salt  of  tartar,  pure  carbonate  of  potash. 
fVood  Hi  Bache.  —  Soluble  tartar,  a  compound  of  bo- 


racic  acid,  tartaric  acid  and  potash  ;  boro-tartrate  of 

potash;  —  use  1  in  medicine  as  a  purgative.  Miller. 

yitriulated  tartar,  eu]^Uate  of  potash. —  White  tartar 
tartar  of  a  dirty -white  color  deposited  from  white 
wines.     Wood  1^  Bache. 

t  TAR'TAR,  «.     [L.Tartarus.]     Hell.      Spenser. 

To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thou  most  excellent  devil  of  wit. 

Shak. 
TAR'TAR,  n.     1.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Tartary,   a  country   formerly  occupying 
nearly  all  the  middle  portion  of  Asia.     P.  Cyc. 

2.  An  ill-natured  person.  Clarke. 

Tn  catch  a  Tartar,  to  attack  one  who  overcomes  or 
injures  his  assailant ;  to  attempt  to  lake  an  enemy 
and  be  taken  or  beaten  by  him. 

>8®-  The  name  Tartars,  or,  more  correctly,  Tatars 
(signifying,  in  the  Mongol  language,  "  a  tributary 
people  "  ,  once  designated  a  great  number  of  different 
nations  in  Middle  Asia  and  Eastern  Euroiie,  which, 
according  to  general  opinion,  were  of  one  common 
origin.  It  has,  however,  gradually  become  a  collect- 
ive name,  under  which  are  roniprelieiided  difTcrent 
nations  of  Mongol,  Turkish,  and  even  Finnish  origin. 
The  incorrect  ortliograpliy  Tartars  occurs  as  early  as 
the  appearance  of  the  Mongols  in  Europe,  and  was 
probably  introduced  by  superstitious  monks  and  writ- 
ers, who,  struck  with  the  seeming  analogy  between 
Tatar  and  Tartarvs,  believed  them  to  have  come  from 
the  infernal  regions.     P.  Cyc. 

TAR-TA'R?-AN,  a.  [Gr.  Taprdpnos  ;  Taprnpos,  Tar- 
tarus ;  L.  tdrtareus ;  It.  &;  Sp.  tartarco ;  Fr.  tar- 
tareus,  tartarran.]     Hellish;  infernal. 

Mixed  with  tartareun  sulphur.  Jtilton. 

Tartarean  southem-vood,  (Bat.)  an  evergreen  shrub  ; 
Artemisia  santovica  ;—  called  also  tartareav  wormwood. 
—  Tartarean  moss,  aWchen  growing  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  from  which  the  three  coloring  substances, 
litmus,  orchil,  and  cudbear,  may  be  obtained;  Leca- 
vora  tartarea.  Hood  4"  Bache. 

TAR'TAR-p-MET'lC,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystalliza- 
ble  double  salt,  consisting  of  tartaric  acid,  po- 
tassa, teroxide  of  antimony  and  water;  double 
tartrate  of  potassa  and  antimony  ;  tartarized  an- 
timony ;  —  used  in  medicine  as  an  emetic. l///fcr. 

TAR-TA'R5-OUS,  «.     [See  TARTAREAN.]     1.  Of, 
or  pertaining  to,  Tartarus  ;  tartarean  ;  hellish. 
The  black,  tartareous,  cold,  infernal  dregs.  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  tartar.  Grew. 

TAR-TA'RI-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Tartary, 
its  language,  or  inhabitants.  Ency. 

t  TAR-TA'RI-AN,  M.     A  Tartar.       •         Old  Play. 

TAR-TAR'IO,  a.  1.  Relating  to  Tartary.  Wright. 
2.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  very  soluble,  white,  crys- 
talline acid,  extracted  from  tartar,  isomeric 
with  racemic  acid,  and  having  a  rem.nrkable  ten- 
dency to  form  double  salts,  several  of  which 
constitute  important  medicines;  —  extensively 
used  by  the  calico  printer  and  dyer,  and  in  pre- 
paring effervescing  draughts  with  alkaline  bi- 
carbonates.  Miller. 

g£g'  There  are  two  varieties  of  tartaric  acid,  dex- 
tro  tartaric  and  Itrvo-tartaricj  distinguished  by  the 
peculiarities  of  their  crystals,  and  by  their  solutions 
rotating  the  plane  t)f  polarization  of  polarized  light 
in  op()Osile  directions.  They  are  identical  in  chemi- 
cal composition,  Imt  they  are  dissimilar  in  chemi- 
cal properties  when  combined  with  bodies  capable  of 
rotating  the  plane  of  polari/aticm  of  polarized  light. 
Thus  dextro-tartaric  acid  forms  with  asparagine  a 
crystalline  compound,  while  la.'vo-tartaric  acid  forms 
with  it  a  gummy  mass.     Miller. 

TAR'TAR-I-NAT-jgD,  a.  {Chem.)  Combined  with 
tartarine.  Wright. 

TAR'TA-rTNE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  name  formerly  ap- 
plied by  Kirwan  to  potash.  L're. 

TAR-TAR-!-ZA'T10N,  n.  The  act  of  forming 
tartar.  Bihlioth.  Bibl. 

TAR'TAR-IZE,  v.  a.  To  impregnate  or  to  refine 
with  tartar.  Bailey. 

Tartanzid  antimony,  tartar-emetic.  —  Tartarized 
iron,  a  dibasic  salt  composed  of  tartaric  acid,  sesqiii- 
oxide  of  iron,  and  potash  ;  tartrate  of  potash  and 
iron; — used  in  medicine  as  a  laxative.  Miller. 

TAR'TAR-OUS,  a.  Containing,  or  consisting  of, 
tartar.     "  Tartarous  salts."  Bp.  Berkeley. 

TAR'TA-RirS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Taorapoi.]  {Gr. 
&  Rom.  Myth.)  A  place  beneath  the  earth,  as 
far  below  Hades  as  the  earth  is  below  heaven  : 
—  the  place  in  the  lower  world  where  the  spirits 
of  the  wicked  were  punished:  —  the  nether 
world  in  general ;  Hades.  Wm.  Stnith. 
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TARTARY 

TAR'TA-RY,  n.     1.  tTnrtarua.  Spemer. 

2.  ilii!' country  of  the  Tartars.  P.  Cyc. 

TART'ISH,  a.    Somewhat  tart  or  acid.  Scott. 

TART'LpT,  n.     A  small  tart.  Knox. 

TART'LY,  ad.     In  a  tart  manner  ;  sharply.  Shnk. 

TARTNESS,  »».     1.  The   quality   of  being  tart; 

sourness  or  acidity  of  taste.  Mortinwr. 

2.  Acerbity  of  temper ;  sharpness  ;  acrimony. 

They  cannot  be  too  »wcct  for  the  klng'i  turtnea.        Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Ackimony. 

TARTRATE,  n.     {Chetn.)     A  salt  composed  of 

tartaric  acid  and  a  base.  Bramle. 

TAR-TRQ-VfN'IC-Ag'ID,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystal- 
liiable  acid  salt;  bi-tartrate  of  ethyle.   Gregory. 

TAR-TIJFFE',  n.  [Fr.  tartufe.]  A  hypocritical 
pretender  to  devotion  or  religion  ;  a  hypocrite. 

*S-The  term  is  d'^rived  from  a  celebrated  comedy 
of  Molidre,  in  which  tlie  principal  cliaracter,  a  liypo- 
critical  priest,  is  called  Tarlufe.    Braiide. 

TAR-TOFF'|Sir,  a.  Disagreeably  precise ;  formal ; 
morose ;  hypocritical.  Sterne. 

TAR'-VVA-TfR,  n.  1.  Water  impregnated  with 
acetic  acid,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  resinous  mat- 
ter, by  being  stirred  in  a  vessel  together  with  a 
quantity  of  tar;  —  once  noted  for  its  supposed 
medicinal  virtues.  Wood  Sg  Bache. 

tfg-  Rishop  Berkeley  wrote  two  treatises  on  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  tar-water.    Ency.Am. 

2.  Ammoniacal  water  of  gas-works.  Simmonds. 

TAs'CO,  n.  A  sort  of  clay  used  for  making  melt- 
ing-pots or  crucibles.  Crabb. 

TAsK,  n.  [W.  ta^g ;  Gael. 4rlr. tasg.—Yr.  tAche\ 
It.  tassa.  —  Perhaps  same  as  tax.    Richardson.] 

1.  Something  to  be  done,  imposed  by  anoth- 
er ;  employment  imposed,  as  study  or  manual 
labor  ;  a  compulsory  duty  or  service  ;  a  lesson. 

There  I  am  wont  to  sit  when  any  chance 

Relieves  nie  from  my  tnsk'  of  servile  toil 

Unity  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoined  me.    Milton. 

2.  Employment ;  business  ;  occupation  ;  la- 
bor ;  work ;  toil ;  vocation  ;  calling. 

Bold  is  the  Innk.  when  subjects,  grown  too  wise. 

Instruct  a  monarch  where  his  error  lies.  Pope. 

Tn  take,  to  task,  to  call  to  account ;  to  reprove  ;  to 

reprimand  ;  to  rebuke  ;  to  chide.    "  A  holy  man  took 

a  soldier  to  tank,  upon  the  subject  of  his  profession." 

L'Estrange. 

TAsk,  V.  a.    [t.  TASKED ;  pp.  tasking,  tasked.] 

1.  To  impose  a  task  or  employment  on. 

A  harvestman  that's  tasked  to  mow.  Shak. 

2.  To  burden  ;  to  press  heavily  upon ;  to  tax. 

Some  things  of  weight  that  task  our  thoughts.       Shak. 
To  task  a  person  tcitk  any  thing,  to  question  him,  or 
call  him  to  account  for  it. 

xAsK'gR,  n.     1.  One  who  tasks.  Dryden. 

2.  One  who  undertakes  a  task.  Todd. 

3.  A  laborer  who  receives  his  wages  in  kind. 
[Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

TAsK'mAs-T5R,  w.  One  who  tasks  or  imposes 
a  task  or  tasks  ;  a  tasker ;  an  overseer. 

Let  it  ever  be  in  our  thouglitu  that  sin  is  the  severest  twk- 
master  we  can  serve;    and  that  its  wages  in  the  end  are  cer- 
tainly death.  Oiliiin. 
As  ever  in  my  great  Taskmaster's  eye.               Milton. 

rASK'WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  l.Work  imposed  or  per- 
formed as  a  task.  Ed.  Ilev. 
2.  Work  done  by  the  job.                Simmonds. 

TAS'LpT,  n.  {Ant.)  A  piece  of  armor  worn  on 
the  thigh.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

TA^MA'NJ-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Pertaining  to  Tas- 
mania, or  V'an  Dicmen's  Land.  Baird. 

TAi?-MA'NI-AN,  »».  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Tasmania,  or  Van  Dicmen's  Land.  Clarke. 

TJisSE,  n.     [Fr.]     A  cup.  Spiers. 

II  TAs'spL  (tas'sel  or  tSs'sl)  [tSs's?!,  TT^  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  R.  VVb. ;  tBs'sl,  S.  A".],  n.  [W.  tasel,  a 
fringe,  a  tassel.  —  It.  tasseUo,  the  collar  of  a 
cloak  ;  Fr.  tasscau,  a  tassel  in  architecture.  — 
From  Fr.  toase,  a  cup.     VossiHS.'] 

1.  A  pendent  ornament,  generally  consisting 
of  a  knob  from  which  hangs  a  bunch  of  fringe. 

Then  took  the  squire  a  horn  of  buele  small. 
Which  hung  adown  his  tide  in  twisted  gold. 
And  tattels  gay.  Spenner. 
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8.  Any  thing  resembling  a  tassel,  as  the  stam- 
inate  flowers  of  maize. 

The  staniinate  flower*  [of  maize],  commonly  called  the 
tatik'l,  are  arranged  at  the  •uiimiit  of  the  plant  where  the 
pollen  may  fUt  upon  the  pistillate  spikes,  or  ears,  tielow. 

Dartiftotun. 

3.  t  A  small  ribbon  sewed  to  a  book,  to  be  put 
between  the  leaves ;  a  book-mark.  Bailey. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  piece  of  board  under  the  ends 
of  a  mantle-tree.  Simmonds. 

5.  A  kind  of  hard  burr  used  by  clothiers  in 
dressing  cloth  ;  teasel.  —  See  Teasel.    Bailey. 

II  TAS'SgL,  ».n.    ft.  TA88ELLED  ;/>/».  TA8SELLI.no, 

TASSELLED.]     TO  put  forth  a  tassel.         Smith. 
II  TAs'S^L,  n.     See  TiehCEL.  Spenser. 

II  TAS'SgLLED  (-B^ld),  a.    Adorned  with  tassels. 

TAs'Spij,  H.  pi.  Anciently,  appendages  of  armor 
covering  the  thighs.  North. 

TAsT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  tasted,  or  fit  to  be 
tasted  ;  savory  ;  relishing  ;  gustable.         Boyle. 

TAsTE,  r.  a.  [L.  taxo,  to  touch  repeatedly,  to 
estimate  ;  It.  tastare,  to  feel,  to  touch ;  Old  Fr. 
tenter,  to  feel  by  the  touch,  to  taste ;  Fr.  tater, 
to  feel,  to  taste.  —  Dut.  it  Ger.  tasten,  to  touch, 
to  feel.]     [i.  TASTED  ;  pp.  ta.sti.no,  tasted.] 

L  To  receive  sensations  of,  through  the  sense 
which  informs  of  the  savors  of  bodies,  and  of 
which  the  tongue  is  the  principal  organ  ;  to 
perceive  by  means  of  the  tongue  and  palate ;  to 
receive  an  impression  of  by  the  gustatory  or- 
gans ;  as,  "  To  taste  meat  "  ;  *'  To  taste  vinegar." 

Bodies  are  not  tasted  but  by  Immediate  application  to  the 
organ.  Locke. 

2.  To  try  by  the  tongue  and  palate  ;  to  try  the 
savor  of;  to  enjoy  or  try  in  a  small  degree. 

Having  tiixted  the  liquor,  they  returned  it  with  strong  ex- 
pressions of  disgust  Cook. 

3.  To  relish  or  feel  mentally  ;  to  have  percep- 
tion of;  to  experience  ;  to  perceive. 

There  are  some  of  them  that  stand  here  which  shall  not 

taste  death  till  they  see  man's  Son  coming.  M  ickliffe. 

Thou,  Adam,  wilt  taste  no  pleasure.  ilillnu 

4.  To  essay  first ;  to  try  before.  Dryden. 

Thou  and  I,  marching  before  our  troops. 

May  taste  fate  to  them,  mow  them  out  a  passage.  Dryilen. 

TASTE,  V.  n.  1.  To  produce  a  sensation  on  the 
tongue  and  palate  ;  to  have  a  taste  or  smack. 

It  makcth  things  taste  bitter  and  loathsome,  but  never 

sweet  Bacon. 

If  your  butter  tastes  of  brass.  Sw\l't. 

2.  To  try  by  the  mouth ;  to  eat  or  drink  only 
enough  to  receive  the  sensation  by  the  tongue 
or  the  palate ;  to  try  the  relish  of  any  thing. 

Of  this  tree  we  may  not  taste  or  touch.  Milton. 

3.  To  produce  a  peculiar  impression. 

My  conversion  so  sweetly  tastes.  Shak. 

4.  To  distinguish  or  perceive  intellectually. 

Scholars  . . .  call  it  taslimj  and  imbibing.  Sici/t. 

5.  To  be  tinctured ;  to  receive  some  quality 
or  character  ;  —  followed  by  of. 

Every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason 

Shall,  to  the  king,  taste  of  this  action.  Shak. 

6.  To  have  perception  or  experience. 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once.  Stak. 

7.  To  have  a  slight  experience  or  enjoyment; 
to  be  slightly  impressed  or  affected. 

For  age  but  tastes  of  pleiiBuret,  youth  devours,       Dryilen. 

To  taste  of,  to  have  the  savor  or  flavor  of;  to  pro- 
duce a  like  sensation  in  the  mouth.  "  When  kine 
feed  upon  wild  garlic,  their  milk  tasteth  of  it."  Bacon, 

TASTE,  n.     1.  The  act  of  tasting  ;  gustation. 

Best  of  ft-uits,  whose  taste  gave  elocution.  Milton. 

2.  The  sensation  made  on  the  tongue  and 
palate  by  whatever  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  or 
that  quality  of  any  thing  which  nets  on  the  or- 
gatis  of  tasting,  and  produces  the  sensation  of 
taste  ;  flavor ;  relish  ;  savor ;  as,  "  A  sweet 
ta.ite  " ;  "A  sour  taste." 

It  WHS  like  corinnder-Beod,  white,  and  the  tnste  of  it  was 
like  wafers  made  with  honey.  ExtxI.  xvl.  .SI. 

3.  One  of  the  five  external  senses,  which  in- 
forms of  the  tastes  of  bodies,  and  of  which 
the  tongue  is  the  principal  oritnn  ;  the  sense  of 
tasting  ;  the  sense  by  which  the  flavor  or  relish 
of  any  thing  is  perceived.  Dunglison. 

Bees  delight  more  in  one  flower  than  another,  and  there- 
fore have  taste.  Jiacon. 

4.  That  power  of  the  mind  which  discerns,  and 
judges  of,  the  beautiful,  and  by  which  it  is  en- 
joyed, being  the  result  both  of  natural  scnsibili- 
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ty  and  of  culture ;  judgment  of  beauty  or  of 

propriety. 


For  the  percention  of  the  brautifUl  wc  hare  thi-  trrm  tatla 
—  ■  nirluphor  tukeii  from  that  whiih  ii  pa«aive  In  the  bodr, 
and  traiiiferrrd  to  that  which  is  at-livc  in  the  nilud.         IteCi. 


Wc  iiiuy  c<>n>iilcr  lartr.  Ihrrelure,  Uj  be  a  Milled  habit  ol 
diM-eriiinK  fuulu  and  rxeellrncr*  In  a  moinrni  — the  mind's 
iuUependcnt  cxpreasiou  uf  aitpruval  or  aversion. 

I'ltamtrf,  l(c.,  qf  Lilrralurt.  I«L 

5.  Intellectual  relish;  fondness;  liking;  as, 
"A  tttsle  for  reading,  for  niathematic»,"  &c 

6.  Sensibility  ;  perception  ;  sensation. 

I  have  almost  forgot  the  tale  of  tean.  Shak. 

7.  A  small  bit  or  portion  given  as  a  specimen  ; 
a  very  little  ;  a  sample.  Bacon. 

8.  t  An  essay  ;  a  trial ;  an  experiment. 

He  wrote  this  aa  an  esaay  or  taste  of  my  virtue.  Shak. 

9.  A  kind  of  narrow  ribbon,  used  for  trim- 
ming ladies'  garments.  Clarke. 

Syn.*-  Taste  is  a  more  pencral  and  indcflnite  term 
than  fiaror,  relish,  or  taror.  It  ia  uned  in  the  activi 
sense  for  the  faculty  of  ta8tiiig,  and  in  llie  pamivi 
sense  fur  the  sensation  prudm  ed  on  the  tongue  ;  and 
it  is  used  both  in  the  natural  and  the  moral  8en«e. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  tastes  :  a  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant taste;  taste  for  music,  porlry,  or  the  fine 
arts  ;  taste  or  fiaror  of  a  peach  ;  relish  fur  food  or  for 
books.  Taste,  in  the  senoe  uf  iiilelleciual  reliali,  is 
allied  to  genius  and  arnsibility.  —  '*  Taste  consials  in 
the  power  of  judging,  eeniuH  in  the  power  uf  ex«- 
cuting."    Blair.  —  siee  Palate. 

TAST'5D,a.     Having  a  particular  taste.     Bacon. 

TAsTE'fOl,  rt.     1.  Having  an   agreeable  taste; 

high-relished  ;  savory.  "  TVtA/^/t// herbs."  Pope. 

2.  Possessing,  or  showing,  good  taste  ;  tasty. 

TAsTE'fOl-LY,  ad.    In  a  tasteful  manner. 

TASTE'FUL-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
tasteful,  or  in  good  taste.  Scott. 

TAsTE'L^SS,  a.  1.  Having  no  relish  or  taste  ; 
producing  no  sensation  on  the  organs  of  taste ; 
as,  "  Pure  water  is  tasteless."  Boyle. 

2.  Producing  no  mental  pleasure ;  otfering 
nothing  mentally  or  intellectually  attractive  ; 
dull;  flat;  insipid;  uninteresting.        Addison. 

Our  will  and  affections  renders  them  tasteless.       Rugert. 

3.  Wanting  in  intellectual  discernment,  or  in 
the  perception  and  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful; 
having  no  intellectual  taste.  Orrery. 

4.  Having  no  sense  or  perception  of  taste  ; 
without  power  to  taste,     [r.]  Donne. 

TAsTE'H;SS-LY,  ad.     In  a  tasteless  manner. 

TASTE'LPSS-Nfiss,  n.  1.  Want  of  taste  or  rel- 
ish ;  insipidity  ;  insipidness.  Ifhit/nck. 

2.  Want  of  per.cplion  of  taste,  [p.]  Johnson. 

3.  Want  of  intellectual  relish,     [k.]      Stciji. 

TAST'PR,  n.  1.  One  who  tastes;  one  who  first 
tastes  food  or  drink  to  try  its  quality. 

Thy  tutor  be  thy  tatter,  ere  thou  eat  Drydm. 

2.  A  dram-cup.  Ainsirorth. 

3.  An  instrument  for  trying  cheese.     C.arke. 

TAST'l-LY,  ad.    In  a  tasty  manner.  Clarke. 

tAs'TO-SO'LO,  ad.  [It.]  (3/«».)  A  term  de- 
noting that  the  bass  notes  over  or  under  which 
it  is  wTitten  are  not  to  be  accompanied  with 
chords  ;  but  that,  while  the  leTt  hand  performs 
them  on  the  instrument,  the  riitht  is  either  to 
remain  at  rest  or  to  perform  in  octaves.   Moore. 

TAST'Y,  a.  Possessing  or  showing  good  taste ; 
tasteful ;  elegant ;  refined.  Home  Tooke. 

t  TATCU,  n.     [Fr.  tache.]    A  blemish.     Chalone. 

TATOUAY,  n.  (Zol.) 
A  species  of  armadil- 
lo, having  its  tail  na- 
ked, or,  as  it  were, 
rudely  deprived  of  the 
crust  or  bony  tube, 
which  covers  this  or-  ; 
gan  in  all  the  other  ■ 
species  ;  Dasypiis 
tatottay.    Desmurest. 

TATOTTHOL',  n.  {ZorJ.)  A  species  of  armadillo ; 
the  peba.— See  Peba.  Eng.  Cyc. 

TAT'T.A,  n.  A  bamboo  frame  or  trellis,  over 
whicVi  water  is  suffered  to  trickle,  with  a  view 
of  cooling  the  air  as  it  enters  the  windows  or 
the  doors  of  a  house.     [India.]  Brande. 

TAT'T^R,  n.     [A.  S.  to-teran.  to  tear;  tattecttH, 


Daaypus  tatouay. 


MtEN,  SIR;   m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;   bOlL,  BOR,  BOLE.  —  ?,  p,  ^,  fc  »oft ;  C,  fi,  J,  |,  hard;  §a»  »;  ^  as  gs.  —  THIS,  Hum. 
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rags,  tatters.]    A  rag ;  a  fluttering  rag ;  a  part 
torn  and  hanging  ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

Tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags.  Shot. 

TAT-TgR-Dg-MAL'ION  {-miiry ".">)>  "•  -A.  ragged 
fellow ;  a  ragamuffin.     [Vulgar.]  Lh-yden. 

TAT'T^RED  v-t?rd),  a.  Being  in  tatters  ;  ragged  ; 
torn.     "  Tattered  ensigns."  Pope. 

TAT'TING,  n.  Narrow  lace  for  edging. Sjwiwionrf*. 

TAT'TLE  (tat'tl),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  to-teUiin,  to  tell ; 
Dut.  tateren,  to  stutter.  —  Apparently  a  redupli- 
cation of  tell.     Richardson.]     [i.  tattled  ;  jjp- 

TATTLING,  T.IlTTLEU.] 

1.  To  prate ;  to  prattle ;  to  use  many  words 
with  little  meaning  ;  to  talk  idly  or  frivolously. 

The  French  language  is  extremely  proper  to  tattle  in.  Aililimn. 

2.  To  tell  secrets  ;  to  blab  ;  to  gossip  ;  to  bab- 
ble ;  to  tell  tales.     [Colloquial.]  C.  liichard&on. 

Syn.  — See  Prattle. 

TAT'TLE,  n.     Prate;  idle  talk ;  gossip.       Swift. 

TAT'TLgR,  n.  One  who  tattles;  an  idle  talker; 
a  prater ;  a  gossip  ;  a  talebearer.      Bp.   Taylor. 

tAt'TLING,  a.  That  tattles  ;  given  to  prating  or 
to  telling  tales ;  gossiping.  Dryden. 

TAT'TLJNG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  tattles  ;  idle  talk  ; 
prate;  gossip;  blabbing;  tale-telling. G«sco«ir«e. 

TAt'TLJNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  tattling  manner. 

TAT-T66',  n.  [Dut.  taptoo.']  A  beat  of  drum, 
especially  at  night,  for  warning  soldiers  to  their 
quarters ;  —  written  also  tapto.  Bums. 

eg'  What  can  be  more  simple  than  the  derivation 
of  the  word  tattoo,  the  beat  of  a  drum  warning  sol- 
diers to  their  quarters,  from  the  Dut.  taptoo,  properly 
signifying  tapping  shut,  the  taps  or  gin-shops  sliut, 
from  tlie  soldiers  ?  Even  in  the  last  edition  of  John- 
son, by  Todd,  it  is  derived  from  Fr.  tapotez-tous  [let 
you  all  tap  or  beat].    Halbertsma. 

TAT-t66',  n.  [Polynesian.]  A  puncture  and 
stain,  or  a  figure  formed  by  punctures  and 
stains,  in  the  skin,  as  is  the  practice  among  the 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Gibbs. 

TAT-t66',  v.  a.  [i.  j-ATTOOF.D  ;  pp.  tattooing, 
TATTOOED.]  To  form  figures  on  the  body  of  by 
puncturing  the  skin  and  rubbing  a  stain  or  dye 
into  the  wounds ;  to  put  a  tattoo  upon.       Cook. 

TAT-t66'ING,  n.  The  operation  of  forming  fig- 
ures or  devices  on  by  making  punctures  in  the 
skin  and  rubbing  in  a  dye  or  stain.         Bra?ide. 

TAt'TU,  or  TA'TU,  n.     {Zool.)  Tatouhou.  Baird. 

tAUGHT  (tawt),  i.  &  p.  from  teach.     See  Teach. 

TAUGHT  (tawt),  a.  [From  tight.]  {.Yaut.) 
Stretched  out ;  tense  ;  tight ;  taut.    Mar.  Diet. 

II  TAUNT  (tant  or  tawnt)  [f4nt,  J.  F.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ; 
tawnt,  S.  P.  E.  K.  \Vr.  ;  tdnt  or  tivvnt,  W.  Ja.], 
V.  a.  [Fr.  tancer,  to  rebuke ;  to  taunt.  Colgrave.] 
\i.  taunted;  pp.  taunting,  taunted.] 

1.  To  reproach  with  insulting  words  ;  to  ad- 
dress with  contumelious  language  ;  to  ridicule  ; 
to  upbraid  ;  to  rail  at ;  to  revile  ;  to  scoff  at. 

When  I  had  at  my  pleasure  tavnted  her,  she  in  mild  terms 
begged  my  patience.  Shak. 

2.  To  mention  with  censure  or  upbraiding ; 
to  censure  revilingly  ;  to  exprobrate.     [k.] 

Rail  thou  in  Fulvin's  phrase,  and  taunt  my  faulto 

With  such  full  license.  Shak. 

II  TAUNT  (tint  or  tiwnt),  n.  A  word  or  words 
spoken  by  way  of  reproach  or  insult ;  derision ; 
scoff;  reproach;  insult;  ridicule;  jeer;  gibe. 

With  scoffs,  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  taunts. 

In  open  market-place  produced  they  me 

To  be  a  public  spectacle.  Shak. 

II  TAUNT,  a.  {Naut.)  Very  high  or  tall,  as  the 
mast  of  a  ship  :  — also  very  long.        M:ir.  Diet. 

II  TAUNT'^R,  n.     One  who  taunts.  Huhet. 

IITAUNT'FUL,  a.     Full  of  taunts,     [r.]    Tickell. 
IJTAUNT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  taunts.Hbofe. 
il  TAUNT'jNG,  p.  a.     That  taunts  ;  rey)roachingin 
an  insulting  or  mocking  manner;  scoffing. 

IJTAUNT'ING^LY,  or  TAUNT'!NG.I>Y,  ffrf.  In  a 
taunting  manner  ;  derisively ;  scoffiiigly.  Prior. 

II  TAUNT'RgSS,  n.     A  female  who  taunts. 

TAU-R|-COR'NOyS,  a.     [L.  tauricornis;   taiirus 


(Gr.  ravpo%),  a  bull,  and  cornu,  a  horn.]   Having 
horns  like  a  bull.  Broxoiic. 

tAu'RJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  tauriformis ;  taurus,  a 
bull,  and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
bull.  Andrews. 

TAU'RJNE,  a.  \\..taurinus;  taurus,  A  hwW.]  Re- 
lating to  a  bull.  Andretcs. 

tAu'RINE,  a.  [L.  Taurimis.]  Relating  to  the 
Taurini,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy  dwelling 
near  the  modern  Turin.  Andrews. 

TAU'RINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  peculiar  crystallizable 
substance  prepared  from  fresh  bile,  and  con- 
sisting of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
and  sulphur,  the  latter  substance  constituting 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  it.  Miller. 

TAU'RQ-COL,  )  „.      [Gr.  ravpog,   a  bull,  and 

tAU-RO-c6l'LA,  >  KoUr,,    glue.]        Glue     made 


I  n.     [( 
J  LA,  >  Kd?.?.ii,     _ 
from  the  ears  and  genitals  of  a  bull.  Dimglison. 


Relating  to  tauroma- 
Qu.  Rev. 


TAU-RO-MA'jeHJ-AN,  a 

chy  or  bull-fights. 
TAU-ROM'A-jCHY,  n.      [Gr.   Trtupo//a;^/a  ;   raSpof,  a 

bull,  and  faxn,  a  battle.]     Bull-fighting.  Clarke, 

tAu'RUS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  ravpoi.]     {Astron.) 

1.  The  Bull,  the  second  sign'  in  the  zodiac, 
which  the  sun  enters  about  the  20th  of  April. 

2.  The  second  zodiacal  constellation,  in  which 
are  included  Aldebaran,  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, and  the  clusters  of  stars  called  Pleiades 
and  Hyades.  Ilutton. 

TAUT,  a.     (Naut.)  Tight.— See  Taught.  Dana. 

TAu'TO-iKHRONE,  n.  [Gr.  ravro,  the  same,  and 
^poi'os,  time.]  {Mech.)  A  curve,  such  that  a 
body  rolling  down  it,  under  the  influence  of 
gravity,  will  always  reach  the  same  point  at  the 
same  time,  from  whatever  point  it  may  start. 

TAU-TOjCH'RO-NOUS,  a.     Resembling  the  tauto- 

chrone  ;  arriving  at  the  same  time.  Smart. 

TAU-TOG',  n.     {Jch.)  An 

American  sea -fish; 

black.fish ;  LabrusAmer- 

ieainis  ;  —  written    also 

tatitaug.  Storer.  Tautog. 

tAu'TO-LITE,  n.     {Min.)  A  crystalline  variety 

of  chrysolite.  Dana. 

TAU-T0-L6^'IC,  }  „_  ["Fr.  tautohgiqve.]  Re- 

TAU-TO-l6^'I-CAL,  )  lating  to,  or  contaming, 

tautology;  repetitious;  repetitional.  Burton 
TAU-TO-Logf'!-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  a  tautological 

manner  ;  with  tautology.  Ash. 

TAU-TOL'O-gJiST,  n.     One   who   makes  use   of 

tautology.  Johnson 

TAU-TOL'O-^rlZE,   V.  n.     To   repeat  the   same 

thing  in  difl'erent  words.  Smith. 

TAU-TOL'O-GOUS,  a.    Tautological,  [r.]   Tooke. 

TAU-TOL'O-^Y,  n.      [Gr.  rnvToXoyia  ;    ravrd,   the 
same,  and  /.oyof,  a  discourse  ;  It.  S;  Sp.  tauto- 
logia ;  Fr.  tantologie.]     Repetition  of  the  same 
sense  or  idea  in  difl'erent  words  or  phrases. 
Syn. —  See  Repetition. 
TAU-TO-O^'SIAN,    )  ^.     [Gr.  rair6,   the    same, 
TAU-TO-6u'SIOUS,  )  and  oMa,  essence.]     Hav- 
ing the  same  essence,     [r.]  Cudworth. 

TAU-TO-PHON'I-CAL,  a.  Repeating  the  same 
sound ;  pertaining  to  tautophony.  Clnrke. 

TAU-T6PH'0-NY,  n.  [Gr.  mi'To,  same,  and  (pwvf,, 
sound.]    Repetition  of  the  same  sound.  Walker. 

tAv'PRN,  n.  [L.  taberna;  It.  taverna;  Sp. 
taberna;  Fr.  inrertie. — W.tqfam.]  A  public 
house  where  wine  and  liquors  are  sold,  and 
entertainments  for  parties  are  provided ;  an  inn. 

As  soon  as  T  enter  the  door  of  a  tarprn.  I  experience  an 
oblivion  of  care,  and  a  freedom  from  solicitude.         Johnson. 

Syn. —  In  England  the  houses  of  public  entertain- 
ment are  the  hotel,  inn,  tarem,  and  alehouse.  A 
hotel  receives  uuesls  only  to  lodee  ;  a  tuverv  receives 
them  only  to  feed.  In  the  United  States  these  dis- 
tinctions are  not  observed  ;  yet  with  us  hotel  and 
house  are  commonly  used  to  denote  a  higher  order  of 
of  public  houses  than  tavern  and  inn. 

tAv'PRN-5:r,w.   a  tavern-keeper,  [r.]   Camden. 

TAV'^RN-HAUNT'eR,  n.  A  frequenter  of  tav- 
erns ;  a  tippler.  Clarke. 

t  TAv'(;RN  ING,  n.  Feastingat  taverns.  Bp.  Hall. 


TAv'PRN-KEEP'?R,  n.  One  who  keeps  a  tavern. 

TAV'(;RN-MAN,m.  1.  a  tavern-keeper.  Johnson. 
2.  A  tippler  ;  a  tavern-haunter.  Cltrke. 

TAw,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  tawian  ;  Frs.  tawa ;  Dut. 
touwen  ;  Ger.  taucn.  —  Pers.  t:iwbdi),  to  scrape 
and  curry  hides.  —  Adclung  refers  this  word  to 
M.  Goth,  taujun,  to  do,  and  to  Ger.  zie/ten,  to 
draw.]     [i.  tawed  ;  jjp.  tawing,  tawed.] 

1.  To  dress  or  prepare  with  subchloride  of 
aluminum,  as  the  skins  of  goats,  sheep,  &c. 

Pa)-nelU 

2.  t  To  torture  ;  to  torment.  Chcihner 

3.  t  To  tow,  as  a  boat.  Drayton. 

tAw,  n.   1.  A  large  marble  to  play  with.  Johnson. 

2.  The  game  played  with  taws.         Churchill. 

3. j}l.   A  whip;    a   lash;    an    instrument   of 

correction.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

tAWDRJ-LY,  at?.  In  a  tawdry  manner.  Pulteney. 

tAw'DRJ-NESS,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
tawdry  ;  excessive  finery,  as  of  dress.    Cowper. 

tAw'DRY,  a.  Showy  without  g^ace  or  elegance ; 
glittering  ;  finical ;  meanly  showy  ;  gaudy. 

And  laying  by  her  iawilm  vest.  I'rior. 

l^g"  Tile  word  tawdry  is  said  to  be  formed  by  con- 
traction from  Ethclred,  a.ni\  applied  originally  to  laces 
and  similar  articles  sold  at  the  lair.«  of  St.  Ethelred  : 
—  as  the  word  Bartcmy  was  applied  to  the  fair?  o( 
St.  Bartholomew.  Richardson.  —  A  vulgar  corruption 
of  Saint  .Audrey,  or  Auldrey,  meaning  Saint   Ethel- 


rcda.    JVares. 


TAw'DRY,  n.    A  slight  ornament. 


Drayton. 


tAwed  (tSiwd),  ^.  a.  Dressed  and  made  white, 
as  leather.     "  Tawed  leather."  Brande. 

tAw'^R,  n.     One  who  taws  skins.       Tomlinson. 

TAw'^R-Y,  fi.  A  building  or  place  where  skins 
are  tawed.  Maunder. 

TAw'ING,  n.  The  art  or  process  of  prejiaring 
kid-leather,  and  of  dressing  skins  with  the  hair 
on,  by  which  subchloride  of  aluminum  is  made 
to  combine  with  the  animal  tissue.         Parnell. 

TAw'NJ-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  tawny.  Bailey. 

TA W'NY,  a.  [Fr.  tanne  ;  tanner,  to  tan.]  Of  a 
yellowish-brown  color,  like  things  that  have 
been  tanned.  Spenser. 

The  tawny  lion  pawing  to  get  free.  Milton.     ^ 

TAX,  n.  [Gr.  tk'^ij,  arrangement,  array,  a  band 
or  company,  the  quota  of  infantry  furnished  by 
a  phyle,  an  assessment  of  tribute  ;  rnaaw,  to  ar- 
range, to  appoint,  to  assess  ;  It.  tassa,  a  tax ; 
Sp.  tasa  ;  Fr.  taxe.] 

1.  A  sum  imposed  or  levied  by  government  or 
other  authority  ;  a  rate  ;  a  duty  ;  a  tribute  ;  an 
excise  ;  an  impost ;  an  assessment ;  a  custom. 

The  tax  upon  tillage  was  two  shillings  in  the  pound. 

Arfmthnot. 

Every  tax  must  finally  be  paid  from  some  one  or  other  of 
those  three  diftiprent  sort.s  of  revenue  [rent,  profit,  or  wages], 
or  from  all  of  them  indifiircntly.  A.  i^ndtfi. 

2.  A  requisition  ;  a  demand ;  a  burden  ;  as, 
"  It  was  too  great  a  tax  upon  his  strength." 

3.  Charge  ;  accusation  ;  censure.  Beau.  S;  Fl. 

4.  t  Task  ;  lesson  to  be  learned.        Johnson. 
Syn. —  Tax  is  a  general  term,  applied  to  whatever 

is  required  by  the  general  government,  or  by  local 
authorities,  to  be  paid  by  the  people  or  tliose  who  are 
liable  to  be  taxed  ;  as,  a  national,  state,  town,  or 
parish  tux.  Customs,  duties,  a?id  imposts  are  taxes 
laid  on  merchandise  or  ronimndities  imported  into  a 
country  from  abroad.  Parish  rates  and  church  rates 
are  ecclesiastical  tares.  Toll  is  a  local  tax  ;  as,  a  toll 
for  crossing  a  bridge.  F.xcise  is  an  English  inland 
tax,  levied  on  commodities  of  home  consumption. 
Tribute  is  a  payment  to  a  foreign  state  in  acknowl- 
edgment t)f  subjection. 

TAx,  v.  a.  [Gr.  T6aaw,  to  arrange,  to  assess,  to 
impose  ;  L.  taxo,  to  censure,  to  rate  or  value  ; 
It.  tassnre,  to  tax  ;  lacciarc,  to  censure  ;  Sp. 
tasar  ;  Fr.  taxer. — Dut.   taxxeren,  to  tax.]     \i. 

TAXED  ;  pp.  taxing,  TAXED.] 

1.  To  impose  or  assess  a  tax  or  tribute  on. 
There  went  out  a  decree  from  Cffisar  Augustus  that  all  the 

world  should  be  taxed.  Luke  ii.  1. 

2.  To  charge  ;  to  accuse  ;  to  censure. 

She  tarns  the  serpent  as  her  seducer.  Ilorsley. 

For  fear  of  being  taxed  with  superstition.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  demands  upon  ;  to  load  with  a 
burden.  Craig. 

tAX-A-BIl'{-TY,  n.  State  of  being  taxable.JEc.i?e». 


A,  E,  I,  6,    V,  y,  long  ;   A,  £,  I,  6,  Xs,  ^,  shoH ;   A,  £,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;   h£iR,  h£r  ; 
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TAX'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  taxed.  Burke. 

TAX'A-BLK-NESS,  n.     Taxability.  Clarke. 

TA\'A-Bi.\,  ad.     In  a  taxable  manner.     WriglU. 

TAX-A'TIQN,  n.  [L.  taxatio;  It.  tasaazione  ;  Sp. 
tasacion ;  Fr.  taxation.] 

1.  The  act  of  taxing  ;  imposition  of  taxes. 

Old  niiainttnagcmijuta,  taxatiunt  new.  I'ope. 

2.  A  sum  imposed  ;  a  tax  ;  a  tribute. 

lie  daily  such  taj-aliom  did  exact.  Dtmiel. 

3.  Accusation  ;  censure  ;  scandal,     [r.] 

You  'II  be  whipped  for  taxation  one  of  these  days.     Shot. 

TAx'-C.JiRT,  n.  A  spring-cart  paying  a  low  rate 
of  duty.     [England.]  Simmonda. 

TAx'(;r,  n.     1.  One  who  taxes.  Bacon. 

2.  An  officer  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 

Eng.,  who  regulates   the  assize  of  bread,   and 

the   gauge    of  weights   and   measures;  —  also 

written  taxor.  Eiicy.  Brit. 

TAX'— FREE,  a.  Exempt  from  taxation.  Addiaon. 

tAx'-(;.\TH-(;R-PR,  n.  One  appointed  to  col- 
lect taxes  ;  a  collector  of  taxes.  Goldsmith. 

TAX'I-ARKH,  «.  [Gr.  Ta^iap)(0(; ;  ra'^if,  a  division 
of  an  army,  a  company,  and  aa)(w,  to  connnand.] 
{Greek  Ant.)  One  of  the  Athenian  military 
orticers,  each  of  whom  commanded  the  infantry 
of  his  own  phyle,  or  tribe.  \Vm.  Smith. 

TAx'|-CORN,  n.  [L.  taxua,  a  yew,  and  cornu,  a 
horn.]  (Ent.)  One  of  a  family  of  coleopterous 
insects,  the  antenn;e  of  which  gradually  enlarge 
as  they  extend  from  the  head.  Brande. 

TAX-J-DER'M|C,a.  Respectingtaxidermy.  CLirke. 

TAx'I-DER-MIST,  n.  One  who  practises,  or  is 
skilled  in,  taxidermy.  Knowlea. 

TAX'J-DER-.MY,  n.  [Gr.  rrf^if,  arrangement,  and 
lilpua,  a  skin  ;  Fr.  taxiderniie.'^  The  art  of  ar- 
ranging and  preserving  the  skins  of  animals,  so 
as  to  present  their  natural  appearance.  Br.inde. 

TAx  ING,  n.     Act  of  imposing  a  tax  ;  taxation. 

tJx'JS,  n.  [Gr.  rd^is,  arrangement ;  T&aaio,  to 
arrange.] 

1.  {Sitrff.)  The  operation  of  reducing  a  her- 
nial tumor  by  the  continued  pressure  of  the 
hand.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  fitness  of  parts  to  the  end 
for  which  a  building  is  erected.  Brando. 

TAx'L^SS,  a.    Free  from  taxation.        Campbell. 

TA.X-6n'(?-MV,  n.  [Gr.  rd^tf,  arrangement,  and 
vdfioi,  a  law.]  The  law  of  order  or  classification, 
as  of  plants.  Loudon. 

TAz' PL,  n.    A  plant.  —  See  Teasel.  Ainatcorth. 

TAZ7,A  (fit's?),  n.  [It.]  A  flat  cup  or  vase  with 
a  foot  and  handles.  Fairholt. 

TEA  (te),  n.  [Chinese  tcha,  cha,  tha;  It.  <Sf  Sp. 
le ;  Fr.  the.] 

1.  A  name  applied  most  commonly  to  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  Thea  bo/iea,  and  Thea  viri- 
dia,  otherwise  called  Camellia  bohea,  and  Ca- 
mellia viridia,  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  China 
and  Japan,  the  infusion  of  which  is  extensively 
used  as  a  beverage.  Lindlcij.     Loudon. 

*S»The  diffcront  kinds  of  fea  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  excellence  are  an  follows :  —  Tlie  srcen  teas  are 
Gun|»owdor,  Imperial,  IIy.son,  Young  Hyson,  Hy- 
snn-skin,  and  Twankay  :  the  Mark  te.a.i  are  i  ekoo, 
Souchong,  Congou,  and  Rohoa.  Hyson  consists  of 
leaves  gathered  in  the  spring  ;  Young  Hyson,  of  leaves 
gathered  in  the  early  part  of  spring.  Hyson-skin  is 
the  refuse  of  Hyson.  Gunpowder  is  a  more  carefully 
picked  Hyson,  the  best  rolled  and  rounded  leaves 
heiiig  selected.  Pekoe  consists  of  the  leaf-buds  of  the 
plant  picked  early  in  the  spring,  and  is  sornetinies 
called  "  VVhite-blossoin  tea,"  fronri  having  intermixed 
with  it,  to  give  it  a  higher  perlunio,  a  few  blos- 
sonis  of  a  s|>ecics  of  olive  (Olea  frairrans),  a  native  of 
China.  The  inferior  qualities  are  made,  as  in  the  case 
of  Hyson,  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  crops. 
McCullorh.  Tomlinson.  —  The  pleasant  taste  and 
delichtful  scent  for  which  tea  is  so  highly  prize<l, 
lire  developed  by  the  roasting  which  the  leaves  un- 
dergo in  tile  process  of  drying  ;  and  the  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Portiine  have  shown  that  green  and  black  teas 
may  be  prepared  at  will  from  the  same  leaves,  gath- 
ered at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  cirrum- 
Btaiices.  An  outline  of  the  process  for  the  two  kinds 
is  as  follows  :  For  erer.n  tra.i,  the  loaves  are  heated 
111  shallow  pans  over  a  brisk  wood  lire  almost  imme- 
diately after  they  are  gathered  ;  they  are  then  thrown 
upon  a  table,  and  rollud  with  the  hands ;  lastly,  they 
are  put  aeain  into  tlio  pan,  and  quickly  dried',  being 
kept  in  rapid  iiiotiun  by  the  hands  of  the  workmen. 


Thiu  prepared,  they  are  of  a  dullish-green  color,  but 
become  brighter  allcrwards.  For  lilack  tra.i,  the  leave* 
are  spread  out  in  the  air  for  some  time  hiter  they  are 
gathered  ;  they  are  then  further  iodised  aliuut  till  they 
become  soft  and  flaccid,  when  they  are  thrown  iiilu 
heaps,  and  allowed  to  lie  for  about  an  hour  or  a  lillle 
longer,  undergoing  a  nliglit  fermentation  ;  they  are  af- 
terwards rolled  iiiNin  a  'able,  in  the  form  of  a  ball, 
the  object  buing  to  got  rid  of  a  portion  of  the  moisl- 
ure,  and  at  the  same  time  to  twist  the  leaves  ;  and 
after  being  roasted  in  the  pans,  and  exposed  for  a 
few  hours  to  the  air  and  sun,  they  are  dried  slowly 
over  charcoal  tires.  The  produce  of  ditforeiii  districts 
varies  In  quality  and  flavor  with  the  climate,  the  soil, 
and  the  variety  of  the  tea-plant  cultivated,  as  well  as 
with  the  period  at  which  the  leaves  are  gathered,  and 
with  the  mode  of  drying  them.  .Juhnntoit.  —  The  most 
important  constituents  of  tea  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  used,  in  infusion,  are  an  essential  oil  to  which  it 
owes  its  aroma,  caffeine,  or  theiiie,  a  nitrogenized 
com|)ound,  analogous  to  caseine,  and  an  astringent 
principle  which  is  a  modification  of  tannin.    JUiUer. 

2.  A  beverage  or  liquor  made  by  the  infusion 
of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Chinese  or  other  tea- 
plants.  Waller. 

3.  Any  beverage  made  by  the  infusion  of 
vegetables ;  as,  "  Sage  tea  "  ;  "  Pennyroyal  tea." 

4.  Supper.     [Colloquial.]  Simmonda. 
B3'  Tea  was  hardly  known  in  England  till  after 

IRJO.  Samuel  Pepys,  secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
states  in  his  "Diary,"  Sept.  20,  1661,  "I  sent  for  a 
cup  of  (fa  (a  China  drink),  of  which  [  had  never  drunk 
before,"  It  was  thus  advertised  in  the  "  .Merciirius 
Politicus,"  of  London,  Sept.  30,  1G.')8  :  "That  excel- 
lent and  by  all  physicians  approved  China  drink, 
called  by  the  Chineans  tcha,  by  other  nations  tay, 
alias  tea,  is  sold  at  the  Sultaness  Head  CofTce  House, 
by  the  Royal  Exchange."  It  seems  to  have  been 
formerly  pronounced  ta,  as  is  indicated  by  these  lines 
of  Pope  :  — 

Here  thou,  ^ent  Anna,  whom  three  realms  obey. 
Dost  sometimes  couusel  take  and  sometimes  tea. 

4=5"  Tea,  which,  at  the  time  when  Monk  brought  the 
army  of  Scotland  to  London,  had  been  handed  around 
to  be  stared  at  and  just  touched  with  the  lips,  as  a 
great  rarity  from  China,  was,  eight  years  later,  a  reg- 
ular article  ot  import,  and  was  soon  consumed  in 
such  quantities  that  financiers  began  to  consider  it  a 
tit  subject  for  taxation.     Macaulayi 

l^g'  In  1667  the  East  India  Company  imported  tea 
for  the  flrst  time  to  the  amount  of  100  lbs.     Bairtl. 

JVew  Jersey  tea,  (Bot.)  an  American  undershrub,  tha 
leaves  of  which  were  used  as  a  substitute  foi  tea  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war  ;  red  root ;  CeanotAus  Ameri- 
canu.i.  Gray.  —  Assam  tea,  a  tea  of  a  superior  quality, 
consisting  of  the  dried  leaves  of  Thea  Assamensis,  in- 
digenous and  cultivated  in  Assam,  on  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains.  Archer.  —  Brazilian  tea,  the 
dried  leaves  of  Lantana  psrudu-thra,  an  infusion  of 
which  is  highly  esteemed  in  Brazil  :  —  a  name  also 
applied  to  the  dried  leaves  o{  Starhytarjiheta./nmaicen- 
si-,  used  sometimes  for  adulterating  Chinese  tea. 
In  Austria,  an  infusion  of  them  is  used  as  a  beverage. 

—  Paraa-imy  t'a,  the  dried  leaves  of  Hex  Paragnayen- 
sU,  an  infusion  of  which  is  very  generally  used  as  a 
lieverago  in  Brazil  and  other  countries  of  South 
America  ;  mate.     Lindley. 

TEA,  V.  n.     To  drink  tea.     [Colloquial.]     Forbxj. 

TEA'-BELL,  n.  A  small  hand-bell  for  use  at 
a  tea-table.  Simmonds. 

TEA'-BER-RY,  n.  {Bot.)  A  small,  evergreen, 
shrubby,  American  creeping  plant,  with  coria- 
ceous, shining  leaves,  bearing  white  flowers  and 
bright-scarlet,  edible  berries ;  chockerberry ;  par- 
tridge-berry ;  box-berry ;  Gaultheria  procum- 
bena :  —  the  fruit  of  the  plant.  Gray. 

TEA'-BOARD,  n.  A  board  or  tray  for  holding  a 
tea-service.  Simmonda. 

TEA'-cAD-DY,  n.  A  box  or  can  for  holding  tea 
to  supply  a  teapot.  Simmonda. 

TEA '-CAKE,  n.    A  light  cake  for  tea.  Simmonda. 

TEA'-CAX-lS-TgR,  n.    A  canister  for  tea.    Ash. 

TEACH  (t6ch),  V.  a.  [M.  Goth,  atanff/'an,  to  show  ; 
A.  S.  ttecan,  to  teach,  to  show,  to  direct ;  Old 
TinX..  tooghen,  to  show;  Dut.  ^oowen ;  Old  Gcr. 
zcigon,  zoignn  ;  Ger.  zeigen  ;  H^n.teeaig,  to  ap- 
pear; Sw.  te  aig;  Icel.  iia,  to  show,  to  exhibit. 

—  L.    doceo.]      [i.    taioht;   pp.    teachi.no, 

TAIOHT.] 

1.  To  impart  knowledge  or  instruction  to  ;  to 
inform  ;  to  instruct ;  to  communicate  to. 

For  he  taught  thera  as  one  having  authoritv,  and  not  ns 
tlie  scribes.  'jtall.  vit.  ■£>. 

2.  To  deliver  or  communicate,  as  any  doc- 
trine, science,  or  art;  as,  "To  teach  oratory." 

In  vain  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  tlie  com- 
mnndiiK'iits  of  men.  Malt.  xv.  9. 


If  totat  men  tmch  wicked  thing*.  It  must  be  that  others 
should  practise  (tieiii.  iiuulK 

3.  To  suggest;  to  admoniiih;  to  give  notice 
to  ;  to  signify  ;  to  show  ;  to  tell ;  to  indicate. 

For  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  Uach  jrou  in  the  lam*  hour  what 
ye  ought  to  say.  Luk»  xli.  It. 

Syn.  — See  Instruct,  Leabn,  Tell. 
TEAt;H  (tech),  V.  n.    To  perform  the  office  of  a 

teacher  or  instructor.  Mic.  iii.  11. 

TEACH' a-BLE  (iech'»-bl),  a.  That  may  be  taught ; 

willing  or  r.pt  to  learn  ;  docile.  Cottar. 

TEACH'A-BLE-NfiSS,    »i.       The    state   of   being 

teachable  ;  willingness  to  learn  ;  docility.  Swifi. 
TEACH' gR,  n.      1.    One  who  teaches,  or  whose 

business  it  is  to  teach  ;  an  instructor. 
2.  A  religious  instructor ;  a  preacher. 

He  may  do  it  by  appointing  teacher;  and  by  a  rigihnt  ex- 
acting from  them  the  instrucUoii  of  their  flockj.  Sovlh. 

TEA'-CH£ST,  n.  A  wooden  box  or  chest  in 
which  tea  is  imported.  Simmonda. 

TEACH'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  occupation  of  a 
teacher;  instruction.  il'icklijf'e. 

TEA'CtJP,  n.    A  cup  for  drinking  tea  from. 

Five  cracked  teacups  dressed  the  chimney-board.  Gold$mith. 

TEA'cCP-fCl,  n.    As  much  as  a  teacup  holds. 

tTEAD,  n.     [L.tada.]    A  torch.  Sjtenter. 

TE.\'-GAR-DEN,  n.  A  garden  usually  connected 
with  a  public-house,  where  refreshments  are 
served.    [England.]  Simmonda. 

TEAGUE  (tSg),  »j.  A  name  for  an  Irishman ;  — 
used  in  contempt.  Prior, 

TEAK,  n.    1.  The  wood  of  the  teak-tree.    Baird. 

flfS"  Teak  abounds  in  particles  of  silcx,  resembles. 

though  lighter,  coarse  mahogany,  is  very  strong  and 

durable,  and  is  |ierlia|is  the  best  timber  io  the  world 

for  ship-building.     Lindley. 

2.  The  teak-tree.  Clarke. 

African  teak,  the  wood  of  a  tree  unRnown  to  bota- 
nists, but  supposed  to  be  of  the  Spurge  family.    Oray. 

TEA'KET-TLE,  n.  A  kettle  in  which  water  ia 
boiled  for  making  tea.  Guldamilh. 

TEAK'-TREE,  n.  [East  Indian  tekka,  theka."] 
{Bot.)  A  very  large  timber-tree,  with  long 
leaves,  and  very  durable  wood,  growing  in  Java, 
Ceylon,  Malabar,  Pegu,  &c. ;  Tectona  grandia ; 
—  called  also  Indian  oak.  Baird. 

TEAK'-WOOD(-wad),n.  The  teak -tree.  Loudon. 

TEAL(t5I),n.  {Or- 
nith.)  A  small  na- 
tatorial bird  of  the 
family  Anatida,  or 
ducks,  highly  es- 
teemed for  food; 
Anas  crecca. 

YarrelL  xcai. 

TEAM  (i5m),  n.  [A.  S.  team,  a  race,  offspring, 
a  team :  Frs.  tarn,  team,  a  bridle,  a  progeny  ; 
Dut.  toom,  a  team  of  ducks,  a  bridle.] 

1.  A  number  of  things  in  a  line ;  a  succes- 
sion or  series.   "  A  team  of  ducks."    [k.]    Lge. 

A  long  team  of  snowy  swans  on  high.  Z>ry>/ns. 

2.  A  number  of  horses,  oxen,  or  other  beasts 
harnessed  to  the  same  vehicle,  or  drawing  the 
same  load.     "  A  team  of  horse."  Shak. 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield.  Orag. 

3.  {Old  Eng.  Lair.)  A  royalty  or  privilege 
granted  by  the  king's  charter  to  the  lord  of  a 
manor,  for  the  having,  restraining,  and  judging 
of  bondmen  and  villeins,  with  their  children, 
goods,  and  chattels,  in  his  court.  H'hiahaio. 

TEAM  (tSm),  r.  rt.  To  join  together  in  a  team. 
"  Her  teamed  steeds.'*  Spenaer. 

TE.\M'|NG,  n.  1.  The  act,  employment,  or  busi- 
ness of  one  who  teams. 

2.  In  casting  steel,  the  operation  of  transfer- 
ring the  melted  steel  from  the  crucible  to  the 
ingot-mould.  Tomlinson. 

TE.VM'STfR,  n.     One  who  drives  a  team.      Fox. 

TEAM'-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  Work  done  by  a 
team.  Clarke. 

TEA'-PLANT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  a 
variety  of  plants,  an  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  which  is  used  as  a  beverage.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these,  Thea  riridia,  and  Thea  bohea, 
are  natives  of  China  and  Japan,  and  yield  the 
Chinese  tens  of  commerce.  Baird. 

4L4"  Both  of  these  planu  arc  evergreen  shrubs  or 
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small  trees  inhabiting  the  hilly  districts  3f  China. 
They  liave  alternate,  petiolate,  rather  coriaceous, 
sliiihtly  dentate  or  serrate  leaves,  and  white  tlowers. 
The  leaves  of  Theaviridis  are  from  three  to  live  inches 
long;  those  of  Thea  huhea,  which  is  a  smaller  shrub, 
are  not  more  than  half  or  two  thirds  as  large.   Baird. 

TEA'POT,  n.  A  vessel,  with  a  nose  or  spout,  in 
which  tea  is  made.  Addison. 

TEA'-POY,  n.  An  ornamental  table  with  a  lift- 
ine;  top,  and  enclosing  tea-caddies.    Simmonds. 

TEAR  (ter),  n.  [M.  Goth,  tagr;  A.  S.  tear,  tar, 
tcher;  Frs.t/ier;  Ttut.trami ;  Ger.  trUne;  Dan. 
taare,  a  tear  ;  taar,  a  drop  ;  Sw.  tar  ;  Icel.  tar. 
—  Gael,  deur,  a  tear,  a  drop  ;  Ir.  dear ;  Bret. 
darou,  tears  :  dour,  dour,  water  ;  W.  darnio. — 
Gr.  iaKpvov,  ioKov/ia,  a.  tear;  L.  lacryma;  It.  S; 
Sp.  luyrima  ;  Fr.  larme.  —  Arab,  taka,  to  burst 
forth,  as  tears,  wadaka,  to  drop,  to  distil.] 

1.  A  drop  of  the  fluid  which  flows  from  the 
eyes,  as  in  weeping. 

Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries.  Shak. 

He  gave  to  misery  all  he  had,  a  tear.  Graj/. 

Some  natural  tears  they  drnpt,  but  wiped  them  soon.  JUillon. 
t(g-  Tears  are  drops  of  a  colorless,  inodorous,  sa- 
line fluid  secreted  by  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  poured 
out  between  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  tlie  eyelids,  to 
facilitate  the  motion  of  those  pai;^8.     DangUson. 

2.  Any  fluid  in  the  form  of  a  tear  ;  a  drop. 


Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  coast. 
Her  flagrant  flowers,  her  trees  with  precious  tears. 

3.  A  dirge  ;  a  lamentation,     [r.] 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier, 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind. 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 

Deer^s  tears,  a  moist,  odorous,  fatty  matter  found 
below  the  anterior  canthus  of  the  orbit  of  the  red 
deer ;  bezoar  of  the  deer.  Danglison. 

TeAr  (tAr),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  teran,  to  tear  ;  Old  Dut. 
terren ;  Ger.  zerren,  to  tear ;  zehren,  to  con- 
sume ;  Dan.  tcBre,  to  consume  ;  Sw.  tara.  —  Ir. 
troc,  to  tear ;  Gael,  strac ;  W.  torrt,  to  break ; 
Bret,  tern,  torri,  to  break,  to  lacerate ;  torr,  a 
fracture.  —  Heb.  "iStl,  to  divide,  to  split.  —  Gr. 

Ttipu),  to  wear  away ;  L.  tero.]     [i.  tore  ;  pp. 
TEARING,  TORN.  —  The  pret.  tare  is  obsolete.] 

1.  To  pull  asunder  or  in  pieces  ;  to  separate 
by  pulling  ;  to  rend  ;  —  to  sever  ;  to  sunder. 

To  tear  the  cloth  in  any  direction.  Cook. 

John  tore  off  Lord  Strut's  servant's  clothes.       Arbutlinot. 

2.  To  lacerate  ;  to  wound ;  to  laniate. 

Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand?  Shak. 

3.  To  break  or  take  away  by  sudden  violence  ; 
to  rend  away  ;  to  force  away. 

Or  on  rough  seas  from  their  foundations  torn.     Dryden. 
The  hand  of  fate 
Has  torn  thee  from  me,  and  I  must  forget  thee.     Addison. 

To  tear  a  cat,  to  rant  or  rave.  S/iak. 

Syn.  —  See  Break. 
TeAr  (tAr),  V.  n.     1.  To  make  a  rent  violently. 

In  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break.  Shak. 

2.  [Dut.  tieren.']  To  fume  ;  to  rave  ;  to  rant 
turbulently.  L"  Estrange. 

TEAr  (tar),  n.     A  rent ;  a  fissure.  Johnson. 

TeAr'^R  (tAr'er),  n.     1.  One  who  rends  or  tears. 
2.  One  who  raves  ;  a  blusterer.         Congreve. 

TEAR'-FAlL-JNG  (i6r'fiLl-ing),  a.  Tender;  shed- 
ding tears.      "  Tear-falling  pity."  Shak. 

TEAR'FI^L  (tSr'fai),  a.  Full  of  tears;  shedding 
tears  ;  weeping.     "  Tearful  eyes."  Shak. 

TEAR'LPSS  (t5r'l?3),  a.     Without  tears.  Sandys. 

TEAR'-STAINED  (-stand),  a.  Stained  with  weep- 
ing.    "  Tear-stained  eyes."  Shak. 

fTEAR'Y,  a.    1.  Marked  or  stained  with  tears; 

tearful.     "  Her  tearg  face."  Chaucer. 

2.  Consisting  of  tears,  or  of  drops  resembling 

tears.    "  The  tearg  shower."  Lydgate. 

TEA'-SAU-CgR,  n.  A  saucer  for  a  teacup.    Ash. 

TEA§E  (t6z),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  tasan,  to  pluck  or  pull, 
to  tease.]     [i.  teased  ;  pp.  teasing,  teased.] 

1.  To  comb  or  card,  as  wool  or  flax,  in  order 
to  bring  the  fibres  parallel.  Milton. 

2.  To  scratch,  as  cloth,  in  order  to  raise  a 
nap.  —  See  Teasel.  Johtison. 

3.  To  irritate  with  petty  annoyances ;  to 
worry ;  to  harass  ;  to  vex  ;  to  tantalize  ;  to  an- 
noy ;  to  torment. 

And  with  remarks  and  comments  tease  ye.  Prior. 


Syn.  —  To  tease,  vex,  irritate,  annoy,  tantalize,  and 
torment,  all  imply  the  idea  of  acting  upon  others  so 
as  to  cause  pain  or  vexation.  Teased  by  importunity 
or  by  trirtes  ;  harassed  with  cares  ;  vexed  or  irritated 
by  misconduct ;  annoyed  by  intruders  ;  tantalized  by 
false  hopes  ;  tormented  by  grievous' suffering  or  excru- 
ciating pain. 

TEA'^EL  (tg'zl)  [ts'zl,  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  ; 
te'zel,  Ja.],  n.     [A.  S.  tasel,  tcBsL] 

1.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Dipsacus,  one  species  of  which  {Dipsa- 
cus  ftdloimm)  is  cultivated  for  its  prickly  flow- 
er-heads, or  burrs  ; — written  also  teazle,  tazel, 
tassel,  and  teazel.  Loudon. 

2.  The  dried  flower-head  of  Dipsacus  fuUo- 
num,  bristling  with  hard,  stiff',  spiny  bracts,  and 
used  for  dressing  cloth.  Lindley. 

3.  A  contrivance  designed  as  a  substitute  for 
a  head  of  teasel  in  teasling  cloth.  Ure. 

TEA'SEh— FRAME,  n.   A  frame  on  which  woollen 

clotn  is  teasled.  Ure. 

TEA^'^R,  n.     One  who  teases.  Fuller. 

TEA'-SER-VICE,  n.  The  whole  appurtenances 
or  utensils  required  for  a  tea-table;  —  some- 
times restricted  to  the  teapot,  milk-jug,  and 
sugar-basin.  Simmonds. 

TEA'— SET,  n.    A  tea-service  ;  tea-things. 
TEA^'JNG,  n.    Act  of  one  who  teases.  Swift. 

TEA'§LE  (te'zl),  v.  a.    See  Teazle.  Ure. 

TEA§'LJNG-BRUSH,  }  n.    A  brush  or  card  for 
TEA§'L{NG-CARD,     >  teasling  cloth.  Ure. 

TEA'SPOON,  n.  A  small  spoon  used  in  stirring 
or  drinking  tea.  Peimatit. 

TEA'Sp66n-FUL,  n.;  pi.  teaspoonfuls.  As 
much  as  a  teaspoon  holds.  Ash. 

TEAT  (tet)  [tst,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  tit, 
Kenrick,  Elphinston,  Nares"],  n.  [A.  S.  tit,  titt; 
HvX.tet;  Ger.  zitre.—lr.  did;  W.  teth.  —  Gr. 
titAij,  TtT&ds,  a  teat ;  It.  tetta,  a  breast ;  Sp.  S^ 
Port,  teta  ;  Fr.  tetofi.]    A  dug;  a  pap  ;  a  nipple. 

The  teats 
Of  ewe  or  goat  dropping  with  milk  at  even.  Milton. 

TEA'-TA-BLE,  n.  A  table  at  which  tea  is  drunk ; 
a  supper-table.  Ed.  Rev. 

TEA'-TAST-?R,  n.  A  person  employed  to  test 
the  qualities  of  teas,  by  tastingthem. Simmonds. 

TEATHE,  V.  a.  To  enrich,  or  manure,  as  land, 
by  the  dung  of  live  stock,  dropped  by  them  while 
feeding  upon  it ;  —  written  also  tathe.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Wright. 

TEATHE,  n.  The  dung  of  cattle  or  sheep,  dropped 
by  them  on  land  while  feeding.     [Local,  Eng.] 

Hol/oway. 

TEA'-THInG§,  71.  pi.  Utensils  used  in  drinking 
tea  ;  a  tea-service.  Blagden. 

tTEAT'{Sa,  a.  Peevish,  as  a  child;  —  written 
also  tettish.  Beau.  S^  Fl. 

TEA-TO'TAL,  a.    See  Teetotal.  Ed.  Rev. 

TEA'-TREE,  n.     The  tea-plant.  Chambers. 

TEA'— URN,  n.  A  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  vase, 
for  heating  or  supplying  water  for  tea.  W.Ency. 

TEAZE'-HOLE,  n.  (Glass-works.)  The  opening 
in  the  furnace  through  which  coals  are  put  into 
it.  Simmonds. 

TEAZ'^R,  n.  The  stoker  or  fireman  in  a  glass- 
work.  Simmonds. 

TEA'ZLE  (ts'zl),  V.  a.  {i.  teazled  ;  pp.  tea- 
zling, teazled.]  To  raise  up  the  loose  fila- 
ments of,  as  woollen  cloth,  into  a  nap  on  the 
surface,  by  scratching  it  with  the  heads  of  tea- 
sel, or  with  some  implement  constructed  for 
the  purpose  ;  — written  also  teasle  and  teasel. — 
See  Teasel.  Tomlinson. 

TEA'ZLE,  n.  A  plant ;  Dipsacus  fullonum  : —  a 
head  of  the  plant.  —  See  Teasel.      Tomlinson. 

TEA'ZLE— HEAD,  n.  A  head  of  tease\.Tomli7ison. 

TEA'ZL^R,  n.     One  who  teazles. 

TE'B^TH,  n.     [Heb.  n|:^.]     The  tenth  month  of 

the  sacred  year  of  the  Hebrews,  beginning  with 
the  new  moon  in  December,  and  ending  with 
the  new  moon  in  January.  Kitto. 

TECH'I-LY,  ad.     Peevishly  ;  touchily.     Johnson. 


TfiCH'l-NESS,     n.       Peevishness;     fretfulness 
touchiness  ;  frowardness.  Bp.  HaH 

TEt^H'NJC,  a.     Technical.  Clarke. 

TEfc'H'NJ-CAL  (tek'ne-k3l),  a.  [Gr.  re^viKif ;  rf^vt;, 
an  art ;  riKrw,  tckw,  to  produce ;  It.  4-  Sp.  tec- 
nico ;  Fr.  technique.']  Pertaining  to  art,  to  the 
arts,  or  to  a  particular  art,  handicraft,  or  pro- 
fession; noting  a  word,  term,  or  phrase,  exclu- 
sively used,  or  used  in  a  peculiar  sense,  in  any 
art  or  science.  Waterland.  Da.  &  P. 

In  teclmical  words,  or  terms  of  art.  they  refrain  not  from 
calling  the  same  substance  sometimes  the  sulphur,  and  snme- 
times  the  mercury,  of  a  body.  Locke. 

TEjCH-NJ-CAL'I-TY,  n. 

of  being  technical. 
TE€H'N!-CAL-LY,  ad. 

in  technical  terms. 
TEjCH'NJ-CAL-NESS,  n. 
TE£;H'NI-CAL§,   n.  pi. 


The  quality  or  the  state 
Knox. 
In  a  technical  manner ; 
Warton. 
Technicality.       Clarke. 
Technical   terms  ;  tech- 
H.  Coleridge. 
TEiCH-Nl-COL'O-^Y,  n.  Technology.    Ch.  Exam. 
TEjCH'NJCS,  7i.pl.     Arts  or  things,  terms  or  ob- 
jects, pertaining  to  arts  or  to  any  art.  Kirkland. 
JSSg^  Optical  technics  include  aerial  and  linear  per- 
spective and   their   applications  ;   mechanical  technics 
include  the  formative  arts, —  drawing,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, working  in   clay,  metals,,  ivory,  mosaic,  &c 
Fairholt. 

TECH-NO-l6<?'IC,         >„.    Relating  to  technol- 
TE€H-N0-L6^'I-(:AL,  )  ogj',  or  to  the  arts.  Scott. 

TE€H-N6L'0-gfIST,  n.  One  who  treats  of  the 
useful  arts  and  manufactures.  Simmonds. 

TE€H-NOL'0-(?Y  (tek-nSl'o-je),  n.  [Gr.  tI^vij,  an 
art,  and  Xdyos,  a  discourse.]  A  description  of 
the  arts  ;  a  treatise  on  the  arts.  Dr.  J.  Bigelow, 

TECH"^,  a.  Peevish ;  fretful ;  irritable ;  touchy  ; 
—  written  also  tetchy.  Shak. 

TEC-T|-BRANCH'J-ATE,  n.  [L.  teao,  tectus,  to 
cover,  and  branchia.  gills.]  (Zor,l.)  One  of  an 
order  of  hermaphrodite,  gasteropodous  mol- 
lusks,  having  the  gills  covered  by  a  process  of 
the  mantle,  containing  a  shell,  or  enveloped  in 
a  reflected  margin  of  the  foot.  Brande. 

fTECT'LY,  ad.  [L.  tego,  tectus,  to  cover.] 
Covertly  ;  secretly  ;  privily.  Holinshed. 

Tjpc-TON'IC,  a.  [Gr.  rtKToviKdg  ;  rrt;^a),  to  make, 
to  fabricate.]     Pertaining  to  building.      Bailey. 

Tt;c-T6N'|CS,  n.  pi.  Acts  by  which  vessels,  ira 
plements,  dwellings,  &c.,  are  formed,  not  only 
with  reference  to  their  uses,  but  also  in  conform 
ity  with  artistic  sentiments  and  ideas.  Fai7'hoct, 

TEC'TRl-CES,  w. />/.  [L.  tego,  tectus,  to  cover.] 
{Ornith.)  The  feathers  which  cover  the  quill- 
feathers  and  other  parts  of  the  wing.       Brande. 

TE'CUM-FI'BRE,  n.  The  produce  of  a  palm- 
leafj  resembling  green  wool,  and  imported  from 
Brazil.  Simmonds. 

TED,  V.  a.  [Perhaps  from  Icel.  tae  {tadi,  tad),  to 
unfold.  Jamieson. — W.  tedu,  to  stretch  out.] 
[i.  TEDDED  ;  pp.  tedding,  TEDDED.]  To  Spread 
or  scatter,  as  grass  for  drying. 

The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kirte.         Milton. 

TED'DfR,  n.  [Su.  Goth.  ti7ider ;  Icel.  tindr. — 
Ir.  tead,  a  rope  ;  W.  tidaw,  tida,  to  tie. — Per- 
haps formed  on  tied,  from  tie.     Richardso7i.'\ 

1.  A  rope  or  a  chain  by  which  a  horse  or  other 
beast  is  tied  for  grazing  or  feeding  within  cer- 
tain limits  ;  a  tether.  Johnson. 

2.  Any  thing  which  confines  or  restrains  one. 

We  live  joyftiUy,  going  abroad  within  our  tedder.    Bacon. 

TED'DfR,  V.  a.     To  tether.  Feltham. 

TE  DK'  UM,  n.  (Eccl.)  A  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  of 
which  the  words,  originally  in  Latin,  beginning 
"  Te  Deum  laitdamus  "  (We  praise  thee,  O  God), 
are  still  so  sung  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual, 
but  in  the  service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  are  rendered  into  English. 

Te  Deum  was  sung  at  St.  Paul's  after  the  victory.       Bacon. 

TfiD^E,  n.  An  aperture  in  a  mould  for  pouring 
in  metal ;  an  ingate.  Sim7nonds 

t  TED'lNG-PfiN'NY,  n.  [A.  S.  tithing  peneg.] 
{0!d  Enq.  Law.)'  A  small  tax  or  allowance  to 
the  sheriff  from  each  tithing  of  his  county  to- 
wards the  charge  of  keeping  courts,  &c.  Cowell. 

II  TE'DIOIJS  (tS'dyus)  [tg'dyus,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  ts'd§- 
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TEDIOUSLY 

tfa,  J.Ja.lVr. ;  te'd9-a8  or  ts'j^-ttfi,  W.  P.  Sm.], 
a.  [L.  ttediosus  ;  Urdiuin,  weariness  ;  tiedet,  it 
wearies;  It.  i^^p.  tedioao;  Vr.tidicuxJ] 

1.  Wearisome  by  continuance  or  jjfolixity  ; 
tiresome  ;  irksome  ;  monotonous ;  prosy. 

That  I  b«!  not  flirtlit-r  tediout  unU)  you,  I  pray  thee  that 
thou  wouldcil  hcur  u»  of  tlu'  clemency  a  fcw  wordii. 

AcU  xxiv.  4. 

The  Utiiout  length  of  nine  revolving  yean.  /*o/*. 

2.  Slow  ;  dilatory  ;  ."'dy.  Harte. 

He  let  hintj  Btrey  on  hi»  ..  lima  way.  Uood. 

gya,  —  Seo  Slow,  Troublesome. 
|TE'DIOl!S-LY  (tS'dyuB-l?),  arf.     In  a  tedious  or 
wearisome  manner  ;  tiresomely.  Drydcn. 

I  TE'I)IOI.'S-NESS  (te'dyus-nJs),  n.     1.  Quality  or 

state  of  being  tedious  ;  wearisomeness  by  con- 
tinuance or  prolixity  ;  tiresomeness;  tedium. 

To  be  ever  in  one  song  brcedeth  tedioiumft*.       Jlulhuid. 

2.  Prolixity  ;  diffuseness  ;  length,    [r.] 

Sine,  brevity's  the  soul  of  wit, 

And  leilioufiiesi  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, 

1  will  be  brief.  Shak. 

II  TE'n|-OM,  n.     [L.  to'ditim.']     Wearisomeness  ; 

irksomeness  ;  tediousness  ;  ennui.  Stnart. 

TEEM,  r.  n.     [A.  S.  ti/man,  to  bring  forth  ;  team, 

offspring.]  [e.  teemed  ;  pp.  teeming,  teemed.] 

1.  To  engender  young ;  to  be  pregnant,  as  a 
female  ;  to  bring  forth ;  to  produce. 

If  she  must  tfem. 
Create  her  child  of  spleen,  tlint  it  nuiy  live. 
And  be  a  thwart,  disnutured  torment  to  her.  S/iak. 

Teeming  truths,  rich  in  store.  Locke. 

2.  To  be  full,  or  to  bring  forth,  like  a  breed- 
ing animal ;  to  produce  abundantly.      Addison. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  pregnant  with  advantages;  but 
the  licentiousness  of  it  teeiius  with  evils  which  almost  coun- 
tcrbulance  them.  Knox. 

TEEM,  V.  a.     1.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  bear,     [u.] 

Common  mother,  thou 
Whose  womb  unmeosufable,  and  infinite  breast, 
Teeiiia  and  feeds  all.  Shak. 

2.  To  pour,     [Local  or  obsolete.] 

Teem  out  the  remainder  of  the  ale  into  the  tunkard.  Swift. 

TfiEM'gR,  n.     One  that  brings  forth  young. 

TEE.M'Fi)l,  a.     Pregnant ;  prolific.      Ainsworth. 

TEEM'JN'G,  p.  a.     Pregnant;  full;  overflowing. 

TEEMXpSS,  a.  Unfruitful ;  not  prolific.  Dryden. 

tTEEN,  H.  [A.  S.  teona,  reproach,  injury.]  Sor- 
row; grief;  affliction;  wrong;  injury.  i<pcnser. 

TEEN,  V.  a,  [A.  S.  teonan,  tyncCh ;  teona,  re- 
proach.]    [i.  teened  ;  pp.  teenino,  teened.] 

1.  To  incense  ;  to  vex  ;  to  provoke ;  to  an- 
ger ;  to  tease  ;  to  grieve.  [Local,  Eiig.,  and  col- 
loquial, U.  S.]  Chaucer.     Forby. 

2.  To  fence  in.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 
TEEN'A^E,  n.    The  longer  wood  used  to  make  or 

mend  hedges.     [Local,  Eng.]  JIal/iwell. 

t  TEEND,  V.  a.  &  n.     To  light ;  to  burn.    Ilcrrick. 
t-TEEN'rOt.,  a.    Full  of  teen  or  grief.   Chaucer. 

TEEN§,  n.  pi.  The  years  reckoned  by  the  ter- 
mination teen,  from  thirteen  to  nineteen,  inclu- 
sive.    "  Just  entered  in  his  <et';t«."       Churchill, 

TEE'NY,  a.     L  Very  small ;  tiny.  Halliwell. 

2.  J^retful ;  peevish.  [Local,  Eng.]  Hallitcell. 

TEE'TfR,  ».  a.  [i.  teeteued;  pp.  teetekixo, 
TriETEUEi).]  "I^  seesaw  on  a  balanced  plank, 
for  amusement ;  to  titter.  —  See  Titteu.  [U.  S.] 

TEETH,  n. ;  pi.  of  tooth.    See  Tooth. 

TEETH,     V.     n.        [l.     TEETHED  ;     pp.     TEETHING, 

TEETHED.]     To  breed  teeth  ;  to  be  at  the  time 

or  period  of  dentition.  Arbuthtiot. 

TEETH'ING,  n.     The  act  or  the  time  of  breeding 

or  forming  teeth ;  dentition.  Dunglison. 

TEE-TO'TAL,  a.    Entire  ;  complete  ;  total. 

O"  A  modern  cant  word,  formed  by  reduplication, 
the  syllable  ter  beinc  used  for  the  letter  t.  Dy  some 
writteti  leatotal,  on  tlie  siipposltinn  that  it  implies  the 
use  of  tea,  instead  of  Inloxicatiiiic  liquors.  —  See  Tee- 
TOTALisM.  Ed.  Rev.  —  Tiw  followiiiK  acroiint  is 
given  of  the  formation  of  this  word,  and  of  its  appli- 
cation as  now  used  :  "  The  simple  farts  are,  that 
when  the  question  of  revivine  the  old  temperance 
pledge,  so  as  to  exclude  all  intoxicating  liquors,  was 
under  consideration  in  Preston  [Eng.],  a  working- 
man  of  the  name  of  Richard  Turner  applied  to  the 
proposal,  not  a  cant  word,  but  one  long  in  use  as  an 
idiomatic  local  expression  —  the  term  tretolal.  Fie 
had  probably  heard  and  uttered  it  hundreds  of  time* 
before.  The  formation  of  the  word  is  clear  enough  — 
the  first  syllable  tre  beins  the  mere  duplication  of  the 
initial  letter  t  of  total,  for  the  sake  of  greater  emphasis 
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and  force.  Its  application  to  total  abstinence  from 
inebriating  liquors  was  accidental  ;  and  the  use  of  it 
by  Richard  Turner  would  probably  have  escaped  ob- 
servation, had  hu  not,  through  a  habit  of  stammering, 
drawn  the  attention  uf  the  people  to  tite  distinction 
he  was  wishing  to  convey."  Daumon  Burnt,  Jfotet 
4-  HHtriet,  \VM. 

TEE-TO'TAL-5R,  n.  An  advocate  for,  or  one 
who  practises,  teetotalism.  Qu.  Rev. 

TEE-t6'TAL-I§M,  n.  The  act  of  carrying  a  prin- 
ciple or  practice  to  the  greatest  extreme  ;  — par- 
ticularly total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors.     [A  modern  cant  term.]  Qu.  Rev. 

That  teitntalimi,  whether  sound  or  not  In  theory,  has  al- 
ready doneg(HKl  work,  is  proved  by  the  extraordinary  results 
produced  by  it  in  Ireland.  X  Itrit.  Iter. 

4^  "The  syllable  tee  means  the  letter  t,  and  this 
means  temprrancr,  and  iem|)erance-totalism  means 
the  principle  uf  abstaining  totally  from  fermented  liq- 
uors, in  distincti(m  from  the  principle  of  teni|)erance 
simply,  or  ahstinenco  from  spirituous  li(|Uors,  but  not 
from  the  moderate  use  of  beer  or  wine."     Smart. 

TEE-T6'TAL-LY,ffd.  Entirely ;  totally.  J.C.Xeal. 

TEE-TCTUM,  n.  A  small  top  made  to  spin  by 
twirling  it  with  the  fingers.  Sitnmondt. 

I  have  seen  him  [Lord  Nelson]  spin  a  teetotum  a  whole 
eveniug  for  the  amusement  of  some  children.  S.  l<oyer». 

TEG,  n.     A  sheep  or  a  doe  in  its  second  year. 

[Local,  Eng.]  JlaUttccU. 

TEO'MEJ\r,  n.    [L.]     A' tegument.  Brande. 

TEO-MEJV'T.^,  n.  [L.,  pi.  of  tegmentum,  a  cov- 
ering.] {Bat.)  The  scales  covering  the  leaf- 
buds  of  deciduous  trees  of  cold  climates.  Brande. 

TEG'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  tegula,  a  tile.]  Relating  to, 
or  resembling,  tiles.  Smart. 

TEG'y-LAR-LY,  ad.    In  a  tegular  manner.  Smart. 

TEG'l"-LAT-?D,  a.  [L.  tegula,  a  tile.]  (Ani.) 
Noting  armor  constructed  of  small  overlapping 
plates  of  horn  or  metal,  originally  adoptea  by 
the  Eastern  nations.  I'airholt, 

TEG'U-MENT,  n.  [L.  tegumcntum,  a  covering; 
tego,  to  cover  ;  Sp.  tegumento  ;  Fr.  t'''gument.'\ 

1.  Any  natural  covering  or  envelope. 

The  eardener  could  crush  the  insect,  if  it  commenced  the 
attack  on  the  external  teyument,  Knox. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  covering  or  envelope  ;  an  integ- 
ument :  —  the  general  covering  of  the  body ;  the 
skin.  Dunglison. 

3.  {Ent.)  The  covering  of  the  wing  of  or- 
thoptcrous  insects.  Brande. 

Syn. —  Tegummt,  ox  integument,  is  a  natural  cov- 
ering; corerino- and  cojjfr  are  artificial.  The  skin  of 
animals,  the  shell  of  shellfish,  and  the  skin  of  some 
vegetables  and  fruits,  are  their  tnte^^ruments or  teguments. 

TEG-U-MENT'A-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to,  or   con- 
sisting of,  teguments.  P.  Cyc. 
Tp-HEE'  (te-hs'),  n.     A  tittering  laugh  ;  a  titter. 

Tehee,  quoth  she,  and  clapt  the  w^indow  to.     Chaucer. 

T5-HEE',  V.  n.    To  titter  ;  to  giggle.      Uudibras. 
TEFL  (tsl),  n.     [L.  tilia.']     {Bot.)  The  lime-tree, 
or  linden.  —  See  Linden. 

From  purple  violets  and  the  *ei7  they  bring 

Their  gathered  jweets,  and  rifle  all  the  spring.  Addixm. 

TEINUiJ,  n. />/.     (Scottish  Law.)  Tiihea.    Forbes, 
TEINE  (tan),  n.     A  disease  in  hawks.  Ash. 

tTEIN'LAND,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  Land  granted  by 
the  crown  to  a  thane  or  lord.  Burritl. 

TEI'NO-SCOPE  (tl'no-skSp),  n.  [Gr.  rilyu,  to  ex- 
tend, and  oKoitiu),  to  see.]  A  telescope  formed 
by  combining  prisms  in  a  particular  manner,  so 
that  the  chromatic  aberration  of  the  light  is 
corrected,  and  the  linear  dimensions  of  tibjects 
seen  through  them  increased  or  diminished ;  — 
called  ii\so  prism-teLscope.  Brande. 

TEINT  (tint),  n.     [Fr.  teinfe.]    Tint.        Dryden. 

TEL-ji-JHO'JVE^,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  T*^.«/ium{  ;  L.  tela- 
mones.]  (Arch.)  Colossal  male  figures  used 
like  Caryatides,  as  supporters  of  an  entablature 
or  cornice  ;  —  called  also  Atlantes.         FairhoU. 

TE'I.A-RY  [t6'l?-r9.  P.  Ja.  Sm.  K. ;  t«l'?-r?,  K.  C. 
Wr.  n'i.],  a.  [L.  tela,  a  web.]  Spinning  or 
weaving  webs,     "  Telary  spiders."  Browne. 

Tfel/g-DlJ,  n.     (Zoi.l.)  The  stinkard.  Baird. 

TEi.'P-GRA.M,  n.  rOr.  rfiXt,  afar  oflf,  and  yoiiiina,  a 
writing.]  Any  tning  written  hy  telegraph  ;  a 
telegraphic  message  or  despatch. 

Not  an  unnecessary  word  enters  into  the  compoaltlon  of  i 
the  lelrffram.  Bagne.  ■ 
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A  trlrgmm  fW>m  Napoleon  to  Eiicenle  announced  thai 
peace  hod  been  concluded.  Jlluiiruled  A(ir«,  Jul^,  IHBU. 

t(^  "  A  friend  dcvirea  us  to  give  notice  that  lie  will 
ask  leave,  at  some  convenient  lime,  to  iutrudurea  new 
word  into  the  vocabulary.  It  ii  telegram,  iiialead  o( 
telegraphic  detpatck,  or  trUfrapktc  eommumcaliaH.  1'lie 
Word  is  formed  according  to  llie  •trirtesl  law«  uf  ibe 
language  from  which  ita  root  cuiiim.  'lelefraph  means 
to  write  from  a  distance  ;  telegram,  the  writing  it««lf, 
executed  from  a  diiitance.  Monogram, logogram,  lie., 
are  words  formed  on  the  lame  analogy,  and  in  giKxl 
acceptation."     Albany  Keening  Journal,  April  6,  18^ 

TfiL'e-GRAPH  (i«r?-gi40,  n.  [Gr.  rtih,  afar  off, 
and  ypdi/.(u,  to  write ;  It.  if  Sp.  telegrafo ;  Fr. 
teUgraphe.']  An  instrument,  or  mechanical  con- 
trivance, for  conveying  intelligence  to  a  greater 
distance  than  the  sound  of  the  voice  can  reach, 
and  without  the  employment  of  a  messenger ; 
a  semaphore.  ilason. 

The  first  Idea  of  a  telegraph,  on  the  modem  construction, 
was  flrstsuggi-stfd  by  Dr.  liooke  in  104.  It  wds  nut  till  I7U8 
that  the  iiistruinent  was  applied  to  useful  purposes.     JIajfdn. 

Electric  telegraph,  or  electro-magnrtic  telegraph,  an 
instrument  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence  to  a 
distance  by  means  of  electricity,  or  by  nieana  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism.  An  electric  telegraph  con- 
sists of  three  eosential  parts:  1.  The  battery,  or 
source  of  electrical  power  ;  2.  The  wire,  or  channel 
along  which  that  (xtwer  is  conveyed  to  the  re- 
quired distant  point;  3.  The  instrument,  by  which 
the  electricity  gives  its  signals,  or  makes  evident  to 
the  observer  its  presence  or  absence,  its  direction  or 
degree  of  intensity  of  action.  .All  instruments  in 
practical  use  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  following 
classes  :  1.  Indicator  telegnrphu,  or  those  in  which 
the  signals  are  given  by  the  movenienia,  in  one  or 
other  direction,  of  a  pointer  or  indicator :  telegraphs 
of  this  class  are  those  used  generally  throughout  Eng- 
land ;  2.  Type-printing  telegraphs,  or  those  which  are 
furnished  with  a  mechanism  for  makirig  an  impret- 
sion  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  upon  paper  bjr 
means  of  printing  types  ;  3.  Symhol-printing  tele- 
graphs, or  those  in  which  a  steel-point  is  made  to 
impress  a  ^ystem  of  dots  and  lines  upon  paper:  teU- 
graphs  of  this  kind  are  those  in  most  general  us«  in 
the  United  !r»tate8  ;  4.  Chemical -printing  telegraj-hs,  in 
which  the  current  of  electricity  is  employed  to  make 
colored  marks  on  paper  which  has  previously  been 
chemically  prepared.  Tomlinson. 

JKg'The  "  Deflective  Electro-magnetic  Telegraph  " 
was  patented  in  England  by  Cooke  and  Wheal.slone, 
June  12,  1(J37.  The  "American  Electro-magnetic 
Telegraph  "  was  patented  in  the  U.  S.  by  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  June  20,  ld40,  and  first  put  in  operation  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltiii:ore  in  1844. 

TEL'5-GRAPH,  V.  a.    [».  TELEGRAPHED  ;/>p.  TEL- 

EOKAPHiNO,  TELEOU.VPHED.]     To  announce  or 
•onvey  by  a  telegraph.  Campbell. 

We  hope  that,  having  carried  his  point  against  the  Helle- 
nists by  the  adoption  of  the  word  *'  telegram  ^instead  of  "  lel- 
egrapheme"].  he  will  be  no  less  resolute  in  his  opponition  to 
another  party,  who  are  striving  to  debase  the  language  by 
introducing  the  verb  "  to  wire,  instead  of  the  word  hitherto 
used,  •■  to  leUgrajih."  Ed.  Jtet. 

T£l.-e-GRAPH'JC,         )  a.     [It.  *Sp./eWaA-o; 

TEL-P-GRAPH'J-C.AL,  S  Fr.  teUqraphiqtiel]  Per- 
taining to,  or  conveyed  by,  a  telegraph.  Qu.  Ret. 
jO=-"In  its  most  extended  sense,  telegraphic  com- 
munication includes  the  whole  a  t  of  making  signal;, 
whether  by  means  of  special  machines,  flags,  lanierns, 
rockets,  blue  lights,  beacon  fires,  &.C.,  or  hy  audible 
signals,  such  as  are  afforded  by  guns,  trumpets,  gongs, 
drums,  &c."     Tomlinson. 

T5-LfcG'RA-PHlST,  n.  An  operator  of  a  tele- 
graph.    *  Clarice. 

Tip-LfiG'RA-PHY,  n.  [It.  telegrqfia.]  The  std- 
ence  or  the  art  of  telegrajihing. 

The  investigations  of  this  office  warrant  other  conelasion* 
of  much  importance  touching  the  future  progress  of  snb- 
marine  telegmphy.  Lint,  ilaury, 

TE-LP-Q-L6^'I-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  teleologv, 
or  the  doctrine  of  final  causes.  Whewell. 

TE-Lg-Q-L6p'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  teleological 
manner.  E.  Everett. 

TE-L?-6l'0-C}Y,  n.  [Gr.  rlloi,  the  end,  and  Uyut, 
a  discourse.]  The  doctrine  or  general  philosoph- 
ical consideration  of  final  causes.  Haliam. 

TE'Lp-Q-sAUR,  n.  [Gr.  rUtiof,  complete,  perfect, 
and  aaipn,  a  lizard.]  (^Pal.)  A  fossil  saurian 
reptile  of  the  genus  Teteosanrus.  P.  Cyc. 

TE-l.E-O-SAc/'RUS,  n.  (PaL)  A  genus  of  fossil 
saurian  reptiles  of  the  crocodile  kind.      Baird. 

TfiL'p-PHONE,  n.  [Gr.  ritXe,  afar  off.  and  tportv, 
to  produce  a  sound.]  An  instrument  for  con- 
veying sound  to  a  great  distance.  Clarke, 

T£L-5-PHf)N'IC,  1.  Pertaining  to  a  telephone; 
conveying  sound  afar  off.  Clarke 
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TEL'p-SOOPE,  n.  [Gr.  TtileoKSnos ;  r^^f,  afar  off, 
and  aKonfut,  to  view ;  It.  &  Sp.  telescopio ;  Fr. 
ti^lcscope.']  An  optical  instrument  for  rendering 
distant  objects  more  distinctly  visible,  by  en- 
larging the  images  of  them  formed  in  the  eye, 
and  by  increasing  the  brightness  of  those  images. 
4f5"  Telescopes  are  of  two  classes  —  refracting  tele- 
scopes or  refractors,  and  reflecting  telescopes  or  reflect- 
ors. The  former  consist  of  a  combination  of  lenses  ; 
the  latter  of  a  concave  speculum  combined  with  a 
convex  lens,  and  sometimes  with  a  second  reflecting 
surface.  The  light  from  the  object  viewed  is  received 
in  the  former  by  a  convex  lens,  called  the  object-glass, 
which  is  usually  made  achroma  ic,  and  in  the  latter 
by  a  concave  speculum  ;  and  in  each  case  is  so  devi- 
ated as  to  form  an  inverted  image  of  the  object  in  or 
very  near  the  focus.  This  image,  or  an  image  formed 
by  the  light  being  further  deviated  by  reflection  or  re- 
fraction, is  seen  magnifled,  through  a  convex  or  a 
concave  lens,  or  an  achromatic  combination  of  lenses, 
called  the  eye-piece.  The  object-glass  and  the  object 
speculum  are  made  large  in  order  to  collect  a  large 
quantity  of  light,  so  that  the  image  formed  may  not 
become  faint  and  indistinct  when  magnifled. 

glS'  The  invention  of  the  telescope  has  been  ascribed 
to  various  persons.  Sir  David  Brewster  says,  "  We 
have  no  doubt  that  this  invaluable  instrument  was 
invented  by  Roger  Bacon  or  Baptista  Porta  in  the 
form  of  experiment." 

Achromatic  telescope,  a  telescope  free  from  chromat- 
ic aberration,  or  errors  arising  from  the  dispersion  of 
light  into  its  primarj-  ciilors. — Aplaiiatic  telescope,  a 
telescope  free  from  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration. 
—  Astronom- 


Astronomical  telescope 
lenses,  an  object-glass.  A,  having  a  long  focal  distance, 
and  an  eye-glass,  C  D,  having  a  short  focal  distance. 
The  inverted  image,  m  n,  furmed  by  the  object-glass, 
is  seen  by  the  eye  at  E,  magnified,  through  the  eye- 
glass, C  I).  The  magnifying  power  is  equal  to  the  focal 
length  of  the  object-glass  divided  by  the  focal  length 
of  the  eye-glass.  —  Terrestrial  telescope,  a  telescope  dif- 
fering from  the  astronomical  telescope  in  being  fur- 
nished with  two  ad.litional  eye-glasses  to  re-invert  the 

image  and  thus  make  the  object  appear  erect Galileo's 

telescooe,  a  telescope  constructed  like  the  common  op- 
era glass,  and  consisting  of  a  convex  object  glass  and 
a  concave  eye-glass.  The  rays  refracted  by  the  object- 
glass,  which  would  form  an  inverted  image,  are  made 
to  proceed  slightly  divergent  by  a  concave  lens,  and 
form  an  erect,  magnifled,  virtual  image  seen  by  the 

eye Vewtonian 

telesrope,  a  re- 
flecting telescope 
which  has  a 
plane  speculum, 
R,  placed  in  the 
axis  at  the  incli- 
nation of  half  a 


Newtonian  telescope. 


right  angle,  which  intercepts  the  rays  from  the  con- 
cave speculum,  S,  about  to  form  an  image,  and  devi- 
ates them  into  the  focus  of  an  eye-glass  fixed  in  the 
side  of  the  tube  through  which  the  image  is  seen,  mag- 
nified, by  the  eye  at  E.  The  plane  speculum  employed 
by  .Vewton  was  a  rectangular  prism  of  glass   which 

produces  total  reflection.    See  Reflection Her- 

achePs  telescope,  a  reflecting  telescope,  constructed  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel,  in  which  the  object  speculum  was  a 
little  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  reflect  the 
rays  somewhat  obliquely  and  form  an  image  near  the 
side  of  the  tube,  where  a  convex  eye-glass  was  placed 
to  magnify  it.  The  observer  sat  with  his  back  tow- 
ards the  object.  The  speculum  was  four  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  collected  so  much  light  as  to  allow  the  appli- 
cation of  a  power  of  6450  in  examining  the  stars.  — Gre- 
gorian  telescope,  a  reflecting  telescope  in  which  the 
object  speculum  is  perforated,  and  the  inverted  image 
formed  by  it  is  received  nearly  into  the  focus  of  a 
smaller  concave  speculum,  which  returns  it  erect  to  be 
viewed  through  the  aperture,  magnified  by  the  eye- 
piece  Cassegrainian  telescope,  a  telescope  diff'ering 

from  Gregory's  only  in  having  the  small  speculum  con- 
vex instead  of  concave.  —  iord  Rosse's  telescope  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  reflecting  telescope  ever 
constructed  ;  the  speculum  being  six  feet  in  diameter 
and  the  focal  distance  being  fifty-three  feet.  The  spec- 
ulum is  parabolic  in  form,  and  thus  nearly  free  from 
spherical  aberration.  The  rays,  reflected  by  the  object 
speculum,  are  deviated,  as  in  Newton's  telescope,  by  a 
rectangular  glass  prism,  and  form  an  image  in  the  side 
of  the  tube,  which  is  seen,  magnified,  through  an  eye- 
piece.—EjuaeonaJ  telescope,  or  equatorial,  a  telescope 
so  mounted  as  to  have  two  axes  of  motion  at  right  an- 
gles to  each  other ;  each  axis  carrving  a  graduated  cir- 
'i?"  i^r""  '•''  ^^^"^  '"'''""  P"a"'el  to  the  axis  of  the 
*"  J  ■  J^^'^"  't  '9  fixed  on  a  star,  it  mav  1x5  clamped, 
and  made  to  move  uniformlv  by  clockwork  round  that 
axis  which  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  and  thus 
»eeP  the  star  constantly  in  the  field  of  view;  — so 
called  because  it  sweeps  east  or  west  in  the  heavens 
parallel  to  the  equator       Young.    JVickol.     Brewster. 


TfiL'g-SCOFE-SHELL,  n.  {Conch.)  A  name 
given  to  a  species  of  Turbo,  with  plane,  striated, 
and  numerous  spires.  Wright. 

TEL-?-SC6p'IC,         )  a.     [It.  8,  Sp.  telescopico ; 
TEL-p-SCOP'l-CAL,  )  Fr.  telescopique.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  telescope.  WoUaston. 

2.  Visible,  or  visible   only,  through   a   tele- 
scope.    "Teleacopical  sights."  Ward. 

3.  Far-seeing  ;  seeing  at  a  distance. 
Aristotle  had  the  eye  of  a  bird,  both  telescopic  and  micro- 
scopic. Whately. 

TEL-e-SCOP'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  use  of  a  tele- 
scope. Allen. 

T{;-LE'§l-A  (te-15'zh9-?),n.  \Tt.  teldsie.]  {Min.) 
Sapphire.  Ure. 

t  TEL'E^M,  n.  [Arab,  talism.]  An  amulet  or 
magical  charm  ;  a  talisman.  Gregory. 

TEL-5§-MAT'{C,  }  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  tel- 

TEL-1P§-MAT'I-CAL,  >esras;  talismanic. Gregory. 

T^I-LES'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  Ti).«!TiKdi,  fit  for  finishing ; 
reXiui,  to  finish.]    That  can  or  may  end  or  finish. 

The  telestic  or  mystic  operation.  Cudworlh. 

T^-LES'TJjCH,  n.  [Gr.  r^o?,  the  end,  and  aTi^ou 
a  verse.]  A  poem,  or  kind  of  anagram,  in 
which  the  final  letters  of  the  lines,  taken  col- 
lectively, make  up  a  name.  B.  Jonson. 

TEL'IC,  a.  [Gr.  rchKo-, ;  riloi,  the  end.]  Relat- 
ing to  the  end  or  purpose,     [k.]     Prof.  Stuart. 

TELL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  telkm,  to  tell ;  Dut.  rertellen  ; 
Frs.  telki ;  Ger.  zcihlen ;  Dan.  tale,  to  speak ; 
tcelle,  to  tell;  Sw.  tcilja,  to  tell,  or  count ;  fir- 
tc'ilja,  to  tell,  or  relate  ;    Icel.  tala,  to   speak.] 

[i.  TOLD  ;  pp.  TELLING,  TOLD.] 

1.  To  make  known  by  words  ;  to  express  ver- 
bally ;  to  utter  ;  to  communicate  orally. 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 

My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell.  Pope. 

2.  To  recount ;  to  relate  ;  to  rehearse. 

I  will  declare  what  wise  men  have  told  from  their  others, 
and  have  not  hid.  Job  xv.  18. 

3.  To  inform  ;  to  teach  ;  to  make  known  to. 

Tell  me  how  may  I  know  him,  how  adore.  Milton. 

4.  To  discover ;  to  divulge  ;  to  disclose ;  to 
confess;  to  acknowledge;  to  own. 

She  never  told  her  love; 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.  Sheik. 

5.  To  reckon  ;  to  number  ;  to  count. 

I>ook  now  towards  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be 
able  to  number  thera.  Gen.  xv.  ,9. 

6.  To  discern  ;  to  distinguish ;  as,  "  I  could 
not  tell  them  apart."     [Colloquial.] 

7.  To  make  excuses  to.     [Inelegant  and  R.] 

Tushl  never  tell  me;  I  take  it  much  unkindly.  Shak. 

To  tell  off,  to  count  off;  to  detach ;  to  distribute. 

Syn.  —  To  tell,  disclose,  reveal,  and  divulge,  all 
signify  to  make  known  what  was  before  unknown. 
Tell  the  news  ;  discover  what  was  unknown  ;  disclose 
what  was  concealed  ;  reveal  a  secret,  and  divulge  it 
publicly.  Utter  words  ;  express  opinions  or  senti- 
ments ;  tell  or  relate  a  story  ;  tell  or  inform  an  indi- 
vidual ;  speak  a  language  ;  rehearse  a  tragedy  ;  teach. 
a  pupil ;  communicate  knowledge;  impart  information. 
—  See  Deliver,  Disclose. 

TELL,  V.  n.     1.  To  give  account ;  to  make  report. 

Who  answered  him  full  soft,  he  could  not  tell.    Spenser. 

2.  To  take  or  have  effect ;    to  be  effective. 

"  Every  line  tells."     [Colloquial.]  Qu.  Rev. 

TELL'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  told.  Athenteum. 
TELL' pa,  n.    1.  One  who  tells  ;  one  who  relates, 

recounts,  or  reports  ;  a  narrator.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  numbers  ;  a  counter.       Johnson. 

3.  One  of  four  officers  of  the  English  ex- 
chequer, whose  business  it  is  to  pay  and  receive 
all  moneys  on  the  king's  account.  Cowell. 

4.  An  officer  of  a  bank  who  receives  or  pays 
money  ;  as,  "  A  paying  or  a  receiving  teller." 

SfS'  In  the  last  two  senses  the  word  is  said  to  take 
its  meaning  from  tallier,  one  who  kept  a  tallii,  as  it  is 
his  duty  to  make  the  accounts  tally.    Bouvier. 

5.  A  person  appointed  to  receive  and  count 
votes  at  an  election ;  a  scrutineer.  Bouvier. 

t£lL'?R-SHIp,m.  The  office  or  the  business  of  a 
teller.  Clarke. 

TgL-LI'NA,  n.  [Gr.  rtXlivv,  a  kind  of  shell-fish.] 
(Zodl.)  A  genus  of  bivalves  having  very  long 
siphons,  and  shells  which  present  the  appear- 
ance of  an  irregular  fold.  Woodward. 

TELL'ING,  n.    The  act  of  relating.  Udal. 


TELL'fNG,  p.  a.    Having  great  effect;  effective. 

"A  telling  speech."  "  Ch.  Ob. 

TELL'TALE,  n.      1.  One  who  gives  malicious  or 

officious  information  ;  a  talebearer  ;  a  tattler. 

What!  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-tales  here?      Shak. 

2.  A  dial  or  index  at  the  stern  of  a  vessel  to 
indicate  the  position  of  the  helm.      Mar.  Diet. 

3.  A  piece  of  lead  or  ivory,  connected  by  a 
cord  with  the  bellows  ^'  an  organ,  which  indi- 
cates, by  rising  an"  ialling,  in  what  degree  the 
wind  is  exhausted.  Moore. 

4.  {Mech.)  A  piece  of  mechanism  attached  to 
a  steam-engine  to  indicate  the  tension  of  steam : 
—  a  contrivance  for  showing  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  a  machine,  the  number  of  times 
a  gate  or  other  place  has  been  opened,  &c., 
and,  also,  to  check  the  conduct  of  persons  em- 
ployed, as  of  watchmen,  check-takers,  &c.  Davis. 

TELL'TALE,  a.  Telling  tales ;  giving  malicious 
or  officious  information.  Shak. 

TEL'LIJ-RAL,  a.  [L.  tellus,  teUuris,  the  earth.] 
Belonging  to  the  earth ;  terrene,     [r.]    Clarke. 

TEL'LU-RATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  saline  compound 
of  telluric  acid  and  a  base.  Miller. 

TEL'LU-RET-TfD,  a.  Combined  with  tellurium. 
Telluretted  hydrogen,  a  gaseous  compound  of  tellu- 
rium and  hydrogen,  analogous  in  constitution  and 
properties  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  has  weak 
acid  properties,  and  precipitates  most  metals  from 
their  solutions  in  the  form  of  tellurides  ;  — called  also 
hydrotelluric  acid.  Graham. 

T(:L-LU'R[- AN,  n.  [L.  tellus,  teUtiris,  the  earth.] 
A  machine  for  illustrating  the  effect  of  the 
earth's  motion,  and  the  obliquity  of  her  axis 
in  causing  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night, 
and  the  changes  of  the  seasons.         Ed.  Ency. 

TEL-LU'Rl-BI§'MUTH,  n.  {Min.'j  A  somewhat 
sectile,  pale,  steel-gray  mineral,  sometimes  oc- 
curring in  crystals,  and  consisting  essentially 
of  tellurium  and  bismuth  ;  —  called  also  tetrad- 
ymite,  and  bomite.  Dana. 

T^IL-LU'RIC  (122),  a.     [L.  tellus,  telluris.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  earth  ;  terrestrial. £<f.  Rev. 

2.  (Chem.)  Noting  a  crystallizable  acid  of  a 
nauseous  metallic  taste,  with  a  feeble  affinity 
for  bases,  and  composed  of  three  equivalents  of 
oxygen  and  one  of  tellurium.  Miller. 

Telluric  ochre,  (Jl/m.)    See  Tellurite. 

T^L-LU'RJC-SiL'V^R,  n.  [Min.)  A  slightly 
malleable  mineral,  of  metallic  lustre,  occurring 
granular,  and  in  coarse-grained  masses,  and 
consisting  of  tellurium  and  silver;  —  called  also 
bi  telluret  of  silver,  and  hessite.  Dana. 

TEL'LU-RIDE,  w.  {Chem.)  A  compoimd  of  tellu- 
rium and  a  metal  or  other  equivalent  body ;  as, 
"  Telluride  of  sodium."  Graham. 

TEL'LU-RINE,  n.  A  kind  of  French  tripoli  for  pol- 
ishing metal,  cleaning  marbles,  &c.     Simmonds. 

TEL'LU-RITE,  n.  1.  (Min.)  A  mineral  occurring 
with  tellurium  in  small,  yellowish  or  whitish 
spherical  masses,  with  a  radiated  structure  ;  — 
called  also  telluric  ochre.  Dana. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  tellurous  acid 
and  a  salifiable  base.  Graham. 

TfL-LU'RI-UM,  n.  [L.  tellus,  the  earth.]  (Min.) 
A  rare,  silver-white  substance,  classed,  by  most 
English  writers,  among  metals,  and  found  chief- 
ly in  the  mines  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary, 
occasionally  native  and  pure,  but  generally 
combined  with  various  metals.  It  bears  a  close 
analogy  to  sulphur  and  selenium,  and  is  classed 
with  them  by  some  writers.  Miller. 

4®"  Tellurium  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  and  elec- 
trictity,  brittle,  crystallizable,  is  distlllable  at  a  high 
temperature,  burns,  when  highly  heated  in  the  air, 
with  a  lively  blue  flame,  and  diffuses  a  dense  white 
smoke.  It  is  more  than  six  times  as  heavy  as  water. 
Miller.     Graham. 

Graphic  tellurium,  a  very  sectile  mineral,  sometimes 
crystalline,  sometimes  massive,  of  a  metallic  lustre, 
and  consisting  essentially  of  tellurium,  gold,  and  sil- 
ver ; —  so  called  in  allusion  to  its  crj'stals  being  ar- 
ranged like  writing  characters  It  is  a  valuable  ore  of 
gold.  Dana.  — Tellurium  salts,  (  Chem.) -a  group  of  salts, 
composed  of  two  tellurides,  analogous  to  sulphur-salts, 
in  H  hich  tellurium  performs  the  s.nne  function  as  ox- 
ygen in  oxysalts  ; — called  also  telluri-salts.     Miller, 

TgL-LU'RI-UM-GLANCE,  n.  (Min.)  An  opaque, 
sectile,  blackish,  lead-gray  mineral,  sometimes 
crystallized,  generally  foliated,  of  a  splendent 
lustre,    and   consisting  of    tellurium,    sulphur, 
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lead,  and  gold; — called  also  black  tellurium, 
foliated  teUurium,bi'telluret  of  lead,  and  nagyu- 
gite,  Dana. 

TfiL'LU-ROfJS,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  com- 
posed of  two  equiviilents  of  oxygen  and  one  of 
tellurium.  It  has  a  bitter,  metallic  taste,  and 
combines  with  alkalies.  Miller. 

TftL'Q-TYPE,  «.  [Gr.  riiXt,  afar  off,  and  rtwos,  the 
mark  of  a  blow,  an  impress.]  A  printing,  elec- 
tric telegraph.  SitHtitondt. 

TE'r.UM,  n.  [L.,  a  weapon,  a  dart,"]  The  thir- 
teenth or  last  segment  of  insects.        Maunder. 

Tt:MF.JV,  rt.  A  measure  for  grain  of  Tripoli,  con- 
taining nearly  six  gallons.  Stmmonda. 

TftM-PR-A'Rl-OUS,  a.  [L.  tcmerarius;  It.  <Sf  Sp. 
temerario ;  Fr.  L-nU'raire.  —  Perhaps  from  the 
same  root  as  L.  temno,  to  slight.    M'm.  Smith.'] 

1.  Unduly  regardless  of  danger  ;  unreasona- 
bly adventurous ;  foolhardy;  rash.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Wanting  in  forethought ;  thoughtless  ;  in- 
considerate ;  careless  ;  heedless,     [ii.]         Ray. 

T£M-5R-A'RI-0US-LV,  ad.  Rashly  ;  without 
heed;  thoughtlessly;  inconsiderately.  [u.].S'tci/i!. 

tT£M-5R-A'TI0N,  n.    Temerity.       Bp.  Taylor. 

Tf-MER'l-TV,  n.  [L.  temeritas ;  temere,  by 
chance,  rashly  ;  It.  temeritn  ;  Sp.  temeridad  ; 
Fr.  teuierite.]  Excessive  or  undue  boldness  ; 
tinreasonable  contempt  of  danger  ;  rashness  ; 
foolhardiness ;  precipitancy. 

It  is  notoriotis  temerity  to  pass  sentence  upon  grounds  un- 
capHble  of  evidence.  Harrow. 

Syn.  — See  Rashness. 

t  TfeM'f-ROOs,  a.    Hash.        Uncertain  Authors. 

TEMfJV,  n.  A  money  of  account  in  Algiers,  equal 
to  about  forty  cents.  Ed.  Ency. 

TfeM-PE'.\N,  a.  (Geoq.)  Relating  to,  or  like, 
Tempe,  a  valley  in '".  .lessaly ;  delightful.  Clarke. 

Tfi.M'PfR,  V.  a.  [L.  tcmpero  ;  temptis,  time  (Gr. 
Ttiivta,  to  cut  off) ;  It.  temperare  ;  Sp.  temperar; 
Fr.  temperer.l     [i.  tempered  ;  pp.  tempeking, 

TEMPKUEIJ.] 

1.  To  mix  in  due  proportion  ;  to  mix  so  that 
one  part  qualifies  the  other ;  to  qualify. 

I  shall  temjier  so 
■  Justice  with  mercy  as  may  illustrate  most 

Them  fully  satisfied,  and  thee  appease.  Milton. 

2.  To  form  by  mixing;  to  compound. 
The  queen,  sir,  very  oft  importuned  me 

To  teiiijier  poisons  for  her.  Shot. 

3.  To  accommodate ;  to  adapt ;  to  suit ;  to  fit. 

Ood  tempera  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  Sterne. 

■  4.  To  moderate ;  to  restrain ;  to  mollify ;  to 
assuage  ;  to  appease  ;  to  pacify  ;  to  soothe. 

With  this  she  wants  to  temper  angry  Jove.  Spetaer. 

5.  To  bring  to  a  proper  consistence. 

And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen.  Shak. 

6.  To  bring  to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness 
or  elasticity,  as  a  metal,  by  thrusting  it  when 
hot  into  cold  water.  Boyln. 

7.  {Mu8.)  To  modify  or  equalize,  as  the  tones 
of  an  instrument,  so  as  to  distribute  the  im- 
perfections as  uniformly  as  possible  among  the 
different  intervals.  —  See  Tempeu.\ment. 

8.  fTo  rule  ;  to  govern;  to  manage.  Spenser. 
Syn.— See  CIualify. 

t  TEM'P^R,  V.  n.    To  accord  ;  to  agree. 

Few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars.  5/iail-. 

TfeM'PpR,  n.  1.  Due  mixture  of  different  quali- 
ties or  components  ;  state  of  being  tempered. 

Health  itself  is  but  a  Vind  of  temiier,  gotten  and  nre»er\'ed 
by  a  convenient  mixture  of  contrarieties.  Arimlhnut. 

2.  Constitution  or  natural  condition  of  body  ; 
temperament.  Burnet. 

3.  Constitutional  frame  of  mind;  mental  dis- 
position or  constitution  ;  humor. 

Remember  with  what  mild 
And  gracious  temper  he  twth  heard  and  judged,     ifilton. 
From  nature  he  (Johnson^  had  rceeived  an  uncouth  fiirure, 

■  diseased  constitution,  and  an  irritable  temper.       Hacanluii. 

4.  Calmness  of  mind ;  moderation ;  equa- 
nimity ;  tranquillity  ;  composure. 

Teach  me,  like  thee.  In  various  nature  wise, 

To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise.  J'ope. 

6.  Middle  course  ;  mean  or  medium. 

The  present  clergy's  wishes  reach  no  ftirther  than  that 
jome  reasonable  temjier  hud  been  used,  instead  of  paring 
them  so  (luick.  Sicir't. 


6.  State  to  which  metals,  particularly  steel, 
arc  reduced,  in  respect  to  hardneHs  or  elasticity. 

These  needles  should  have  a  due  tem/ier.  .S/iar/i. 

7.  Passion  ;  anger  ;  irritation. 

ttft  Thin  •01186  docH  nut  apiHinr  to  be  aiithuri/.ed  by 
the  EnKlixl)  lexico|!rH|ilier)9,  exr.upt  Moiiie  of  tliu  re- 
cunt  iineti,  as  Smart,  (Jraic,  Sec.  Hut  tliu  word  is 
(ifleti  UHed  In  tliii*  xonse  in  ttie  United  Staloii,  and 
g<iinetiniui)  in  KiiKland,  as  In  the  followini;  imiwage  : 
"  This  ndniixition  favors  tlie  editor'n  opinion  that 
JoliiiHon,  when  tlio  flrHt  ebnililion  uf  temper  had  Hub- 
sidod,  fvit  that  he  had  been  unreasonably  violent."  — 
John  W.  Croker. 

8.  An  alkaline  substance,  as  lime  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  wood  ashes  in  Brazil,  used  in 
making  sugar,  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the 
cane-juice.  Simmonds. 

Syn.  — See  CluALiTY,  Disposition. 
Tfi.M'PgR-A-MKNT,  «.      [L.  ti-mperamenfum  ;  It. 
iSr  Sp.  teuipcramento  ;  Fr.  temp-^-ament.] 

1.  Constitution ;  state  with  respect  to  the 
mixture  of  constituents  or  ingredients ;  manner 
of  adaptation  of  component  parts. 

Bodies  are  denominated  hot  and  cold  in  proportion  to  the 
present  teiiii>erament  of  that  part  of  our  body  to  which  they 
are  applied.  Locke. 

Reduced  the  kingdom  to  its  just  state  and  temperament. 

Hale. 

2.  +  A  middle  term  reached  by  mutual  con- 
cession ;  compromise  ;  medium.    Milton.    Hale. 

3.  Mental  constitution  ;  general  state,  frame, 
or  disposition  of  the  mind ;  temper. 

As  character  comprises  the  entire  sphere  of  the  educated 
will,  so  temjierament  is  nothing  else  than  the  sum  of  our  nat- 
ural inclinations  and  tendencies.  Feuchle.raMxn. 

4.  {Med.)  Natural  organization  of  body  ; 
bodily  constitution  ;  —  formerly  supposed  to  dle- 
pend  upon  the  mixture  of  four  humors  of  the 
body,  then  generally  admitted, — blood,  lymph, 
bile,  and  atrabilis  or  black  bile.  Dunglison. 

5.  {Mus.)  The  accommodation  or  adjustment 
of  the  imperfect  sounds,  by  transferring  a  part 
of  their  defects  to  the  more  perfect  ones,  in  or- 
der to  remedy,  in  some  degree,  the  false  inter- 
vals of  fixed-toned  instruments,  as  the  organ, 
harpsichord,  piano-forte,  &c.  Moore. 

Syn.  —  See  Temperature, 

TfiM-PpR-A-MENT'AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  tem- 
perament ;  constitutional,     [r.]  Browne. 

TfiM'PpU-ANCE,  n.  [li.  temperatttia  ;  It.  tempe- 
ranza  :  Sp.  temperancia  ;  Fr.  temppvaiire.'] 

1.  Moderation,  opposed  to  any  improper  in- 
dulgence, but  especially  to  drunkeniiess  and 
gluttony ;  sobriety  ;  soberness. 

Observe 
The  rule  of  not  too  much,  by  temperance  taught, 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st.  Hilton. 

2.  Patience ;  calmness ;  sedateness  ;  moder- 
ation of  passion ;  contentment. 

Ask  God  for  temperance,  that's  the  appliance  only 
Which  your  disease  requires.  Shak. 

3.  t  Temperature. 

It  [the  island]  must  needs  be  of  subtle  and  delicate  tempei-- 
ancv.  Snak. 

Syn.  —  See  Abstinence. 
tTfi.M'PeR-AN-CY,  M.     Temperance.  Vdal. 

TEM'PER-ATE,  a.    [L.  temperattis ;  It.  temperato.'\ 

1.  Not  excessive ;  moderate  in  degree  or  in- 
tensity.    "  Use  a  temperate  heat."  Bacon. 

2.  Not  passionate ;  free  from  anger  or  excite- 
ment ;  sober ;  dispassionate  ;  calm. 

Such  temfvrate  order  in  SO  fierce  a  cause 

Doth  want  example.  Shak. 

3.  Moderate  in  eating  and  drinking,  or  in 
self-indulgence ;  abstemious.  Wiseman. 

Temperate  zone.     See  ZONE, 
Syn. —  See  Abstemious. 
Tfe.M'Pf.R-ATE,  r.  «.    To  temper,     [r.]        Pope. 

TftM'PpR-ATE-LV,  ad.  In  a  temperate  manner; 
moderately  ;  without  excess  :  — without  pas- 
sion :  — abstemiously  ;  without  self-indulgence. 

Bv  winds  that  lemjierntrlii  blow, 

T)ie  bark  should  pass  secure  and  slow.  Addimn. 

TfiM'P^R-.ATE-NftSS,  n.  The  quality  of  beinsr 
temperate ;  moderateness.  ,  Daniel. 

Tft.M'PpR-A-TlVE,  a.  [L.  temperatirus  ;  It.  tem- 
perativo.'l    Having  power  to  temper.  Granger. 

TfiM'PeR-.\-TrRR,  n.  [L.,  It.,  4r  Sp.  tempera- 
turn  ;  Fr.  tempi'rature.] 

1.  Constitution  or  state  ;  due  mixture  of 
qualities  ;.  composition  ;  quality. 


Memory  depends  upon  the  consistence  and  the  Imitiera, 
twr  of  the  brain.  Wall*. 

2.  t  .Moderation  ;  freedom  from  pasHion. 

In  that  proud  port,  which  her  so  goodly  gracelh. 

Most  g.)0<lly  trm/ieralure  you  may  descry.  .tiimter. 

3.  That  niodificatiim  of  heat  which  is  per- 
ceptible to  the  senses,  or  can  be  measured  by 
the  thermometer  or  pyrometer ;  the  st^ite  or 
condition  of  a  body  relative  to  its  power  of  ex. 
citing  the  sensation  of  heat  or  cold,  and  pro- 
ducing expansion  ;  the  energy  with  which  the 
heat  in  a  body  tends  to  transfer  itself  to  other 
bodies  ;  free  or  uncombincd  heat ;  a  definite  de- 
gree of  sensible  heat.  Miller.     Henry. 

Syn. —  Temperature  ia  applied  to  the  atmoophere ; 
temprrament  to  |KT8onH  or  animal  bodieti.  The  tem- 
perature of  tlio  air ;  a  man  uf  xanguine,  lymphatic, 
choleric,  atrabilious,  or  melancholic  temperament. 

TfiM'PpRED  (t«m'p?rd),  p.  a.     1.  Disposed  as  to 

the  temper.     "  Ungently  tempered.  Shak. 

2.  (Mus.)  Regulated  as  to  pitch.        Ihoight. 

T£m'P5R-1NG,  h,  {Metalltirgu.)  The  preparing 
of  steel  or  iron,  so  as  to  render  them  narder  or 
softer,  as  may  be  required,  and  which  is  effected 
by  heating  t'he  metal  and  cooling  it  more  or 
less  rapidly.  Datia. 

TEM'PPST,  w.  [L.  tempestas,  a  season,  a  tem- 
pest ;  temptis,  time ;  It.  tempestii ;  Sp.  tempe- 
stnd;  Fr.  tempete.  —  From  Gr.  rip,  the  root  of 
Ttpvw,  to  cut.     Wm.  .^•OTiVA.] 

1.  A  violent  agitation  of  the  wind,  usually 
acccm])anied  with  thunder,  lightning,  rain,  hai^ 
or  snow ;  a  violent  storm  ;  a  gale  ;  a  hurricane. 

With  clouds  and  storms 
Around  thee  thrown,  tem/irKt  on  ttm/irjt  rolled. 
Thuu  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blast.    Thonuam. 

2.  A  violent  commotion ;  a  tumult ;  great 
perturbation  ;  turmoil  ;  disturbance. 

These  long  storms  and  temjteftf  of  wars.  UdaL 

The  temftfn  In  my  min'l 
Does  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else.  Shak. 

Syn. —  See  Wind. 

t  T£  M '  P  S:ST,  V.  n.    [It.  tempestare ;  Fr.  tempeter.'] 

1.  To  storm  ;  to  be  tempestuous.         Sandys. 

2.  To  pour  a  tempest.  B.  Jonson. 
TfeM'PpST,  r.  a.     To  disturb  as  by  a  tempest,  [u.] 

The  huge  dolphin  tem]>etting  the  main.  J'oije. 

TfeM'PpST-BEAT'EN  (-bs'tu),  o.  Beaten  by  a 
tempest  or  by  storms.  Dryden. 

tTg.M-PES'TIVE,  a.  [L.  tempcsticus;  It.  &  Sp. 
tempestiro.]     Seasonable;  timely.  Scott, 

tTpM-PES'TJVE-LY,  arf.  Seasonably.  Burton. 
tT£M-PpS-TlV'j-TY,  n.  [L.  tempestivit  is.]   Sea- 

sonableness  ;  timeliness.  Browne. 

TfiM'P^ST-TfiST,  o.    Tost  or  driven  about  by  a 

tempest,  as  a  ship.  Shak, 

T^M-PfiST'lJ  OCS  (t?m-p€st'yu  iSs),  a.     [L.  tern- 

pestuosus ;  It.  tenipesfoso  ;  Fr.  tempHueux.] 

1.  Abounding  in  tempests ;  very  stormy  or 
windy.    "  High  tempestuous  gusts."  s'hak. 

2.  Turbulent ;  tumultuous  ;  impetuous. 
Tempettuout  fortune  hath  spent  all  her  spite.        Spautr. 

TCM-PfiST'l'-oC'S-LY,  ad.  Turbulently  ;  as  in  a 
tempest ;  tumultuoiisly  ;  impetuously.    Milton. 

T^M-PfeST'l'-orS-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
tempestuous  or  stormy.  Clarke. 

TfiM'PLAR,  n.  1.  One  of  a  religious  military 
order  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  by  nine  French  knights  for  the  protec- 
tion of  pilgrims  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  and 
afterwards  having  for  its  chief  object  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  P.  Cyc. 

t(g-  The  Templars  took  their  name  from  the  TempU 
at  Jerusalem,  near  which  they  were  at  tirst  housed. 
They  increased  rapidly  in  numbers  and  |i«wer,  and 
for  more  than  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  formed 
the  most  renowned  Christian  \nw\»  that  fuuelit 
against  the  Infidels  in  the  East.  They  extended  over 
all  Riiroiie,  althoufh,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Chris- 
tians from  Palestine  in  I  ^^2,  Cyprus  berame  their  prin- 
cipal seat.  Thev  were  finally  broken  up  by  Philip 
IV.  of  France,  and  Po|>e  Clement  V.,  in  131-3.  They 
were  railed  also  Knishts  Ttmptar»,  Knights  Qf  tht 
Temple,  and  Soldiery  of  the  Temple.     P.  Cjfc. 

2.  A  student  at  law;  —  so  called  from  an  inn 
of  court,  established  in  the  Temple,  a  house  in 
liOndon,  which  anciently  belonged  to  the 
Knights  Templars.     [England.]  Pope. 

TfiM'PL.\TE,w.    (.<4rcA.)  A  templet.    Tomlinsotu 

TfiM'PLE  (tSni'pl),  n.     [L.templum;  It.  tempio; 
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TEMPLE 

Sp.temph;  Ft.  temple.  —  From  Gr.  rf/i, — the 
root  of  Tifjii'u.,  to  cut.] 

1.  A  place  or  a  building  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  some  heathen  deity, 

flgg"  Tlie  structure  to  which  this  term  is  applied  is 
of  comparatively  modern  date,  for  the  earliest  kind 
of  temples  were  open  spots  with  a  rude  altar  of  earth 
and  stones.  The  Celtic  temples  were  generally  circles 
of  rude  stones.  Those  of  Egypt  were  formed  by  mas- 
sive walls  and  columns,  and  enclosed  one,  two,  or 
more  open  courts.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  temples  were  those  of  the  Parthenon 
(to  Minerva)  at  Athens,  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  of  Apol- 
lo at  Delphi,  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  of  Venus  at  Pa- 
phos  and  at  Cytliera,  and  that  of  the  CapitolineJupi- 
ter  at  Rome.     Brande.     Britton. 

2.  The  building  erected  for  the  worship  of 
God  by  Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  and  since  sev- 
eral times  renewed;  —  emphatically  denomi- 
nated the  Temple.  Brande. 

3.  The  Jewish  tabernacle,    [ii.]     1  Sam,  i.  9. 

tS-  The  Hebrews  Iwfore  Solomon  could  not  prop- 
erly be  said  to  have  had  a  temple;  yet  they  did  not 
scruple  by  the  temple  to  describe  the  tabernacle.  Cal- 
met. 

4.  A  building  dedicated  to  Christian  worship ; 
a  church. 

What  though  he  made  a  temple,  God's  house?       Chaucer. 

■5.  One  of  the  two  English  inns  of  court, 
called  the  Inner  Temple  and  the  Middle  Temple. 

e^  They  were  so  called,  because  anciently  occu- 
pied as  the  residence  of  the  Knights  Templars,  on  the 
suppression  of  which  order  they  were  purchased  by 
some  professors  of  the  common  law,  and  converted 
into  inns  of  court.  They  are  called  tlie  Inner  and 
Middle  Temple,  in  relation  to  Essex  House,  wliich  was 
also  a  part  of  the  house  of  t  e  Templars,  and  called 
the  Outer  Temple,  because  situated  without  Temple 
Bar.     Land.  Ency. 

Syn.  — See  Church. 

TEM'PLE  (tem'pl),  n.  [L.  temptts,  time  ;  It.  tem- 
pia,  temples ;  Fr.  ternpe.]  (Anat.)  A  depres- 
sion on  each  side  of  the  head,  between  the  fore- 
head and  the  eye  anteriorly  and  the  ear  posteri- 
orly: —  usually  in  the  plural.  Dungllson. 
e^S'  The  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
tempus,  time,  because  in  this  part  the  hair  first  begins 
to  turn  white,  and  to  indicate  age.     Dunglison. 

+  TEM'PLE,  V.  a.  To  erect  a  temple  to,  or  in 
honor  of.  Feltham. 

TEM'PL?T,  n.     {Arch.)  1.  A  pattern-plate  used 

by   artisans,   especially   for  the    formation    of 

curved  works.  Tomliiison. 

2.  A  piece  of  timber  or  of  stone  laid  under  a 

beam  or  girder  to  distribute  the  weight.  Brande. 

TEM'Pb,  n.    [It.]    (3/«s.)  Time.  Moore 

T£m'PO-RAL,  a.  [L.  temporalis  ;  It.  temporale  ; 
Sp.  temporal ;  Fr.  tetnporel.] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  measured  by,  time ;  en- 
during for  a  time;  —  opposed  to  eternal. 

All  things  which  beneath  the  moon  have  being 

Are  temporal,  and  subject  to  decay.  Spenser. 

2.  Pertaining  to  this  world,  or  to  this  life ; 
secular ;  —  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  and  to  spir- 
itual.    "  Temporal  power."  Swift. 

Temporal  augment,  {Oreek  Oram.)    See  AUGMENT. 
Syn.  — See  Secular. 

TEM'PO-RAL,  a.  {I,,  temporalis ;  Fr.  temporal.'] 
Placed  at,  or  relating  to,  the  temples.  "  Tem- 
poral bone."     "  Temporal  muscle."  Dunglison. 

TEM'PO-RAL,  n.  Any  thing  temporal ;  a  secular 
possession.  Rogers. 

TEM-PO-RAL'I-TY,  n.  ;   pi.  TEMPORALITIES.      [L. 

temporalitas,  present  custom ;  Fr.  temporalite.'] 

1.  (Eng.  Law.)  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
temporary  ;  —  opposed  to  perpetuity. Bp.Taylor. 

2.  t  The  laity.  Sir  T.  More. 

3.  pi.  The  revenues,  tenements,  &c.,  of  bish- 
ops, with  which  their  churches  are  endowed,  or 
permitted  to  be  endowed,  by  the  sovereign,  and 
m  virtue  of  which  they  become  barons  and  lords 
of  Parliament ;  secular  possessions.  Blackstone. 

TEM'PQ-RAL-LY,  ad.  With  respect  to  time,  or 
to  this  life.     "  Temporally  happy."  Sovth. 

TEM'PO-RAL-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  tem- 
poral ;  secularity ;  worldliness.    [r.]     Cotgrave. 

TEM'PO-RAL-TY,  n.     Temporality,    [r.]       Udal. 

tTfiM-PO-RA'N?-Of)s,  a.  fL.  temporaneus.'] 
Temporary.  Martin.     Hallyicell. 
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TEM'PO-RA-Rl-LY,  ad.     For  a  time.         Godioin. 

TEM'PO-R.\-Rl-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
temporary.  Johnson. 

TEM'PO-RA-RY,  a.  [L.  temporarius  ;  tempus,  a 
time  ;  It.  iSr  Sp.  temporario ;  Fr.  temporaire.'] 
Lasting  only  for  a  limited  time  ;  not  of  long  du- 
ration ;  not  permanent ;  transitory.  Barrotc. 
Syn. —  Temporary  characterizes  that  which  lasts 
only  for  a  time,  and  is  opposed  to  permanent ;  transi- 
tory, that  which  is  liable  soon  to  pass  away  ;  transient, 
that  which  is  of  only  momentary  duration.  A  tempo- 
rary measure  or  office  ;  a  transitory  pleasure  ;  a  tran- 
sient or  momentary  feeling  or  view ;  fleeting  days. 

TEM-PO-RJ-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  temporizing. 
Charges  of  tcmporization  and  compliance.  Johnson. 

TEM'PO-RIZE,  V.  n.  [It.  temporeggiare  ;  Sp.  tem- 
porizar;  Fr.temporiser.]     [?'.  temporized  ;  ^jp. 

TEMPORIZING,  TEMPORIZED.] 

1.  To  delay  ;  to  procrastinate ;  to  wait. 

"Well,  you  will  temporize  with  the  hours.  Shak. 

2.  To  comply  with  times  and  occasions ;    to 
conform  to  circumstances: — to  irim. 

They  might  their  grievance  inwardly  complain. 

But  outwardly  they  needs  must  temporize.        Daniel. 

3.  t  To  comply ;  to  be  influenced. 

The  dauphin  is  too  wilful  opposite, 

And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties.  Shak. 

TEM'PO-RIZ-^R,  n.    [Fr.  temporisetir.]    One  who 
temporizes  or  complies  with  the  time  or  occa- 
sion ;  a  trimmer  ;  a  timeserver.  Burton. 
Syn.  —  See  Timeserveu. 

TEM'PO-RIZ-JNG,  p.  a.  Complying  with  the  time 
or  occasion ;  timeserving. 

TEM'PO-RIZ-ING,  n.  A  yielding  to,  or  compli- 
ance with,  the  time  or  occasion.  Holland. 

TEM'P0-RIZ-|NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  temporizing  man- 
ner ;  cy  temporiziiig.  Clarke. 

TEM'P0-R0-FA'CL\L  (-sh?l),  a.  [L.  tempus, 
temporis,  the  temples,  and  facies,  the  face.] 
{Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  temple  and  to  the  face. 
"  Temporo- facial  nerves."  Dunglison. 

TEMPT  (t6mt),  v.  a.  [L.  tento,  tempto,  to  try,  to 
tempt ;  tendo  (Gr.  Ttivio),  to  stretch  ;  It.  toitare ; 
Sp.  tentar ;  Fr.  tenter.']  [i.  tempted  ;  pp.  tempt- 
ing, TEMPTED.] 

1.  To  try  ;  to  prove ;  to  put  to  trial ;  to  test. 
"  God  did  tempt  Abraham."  Ge7i.  xxii.  1. 

He  staid  his  hand,  and  gan  himself  advise 

To  prove  his  sense,  and  tempt  her  feigned  truth.    Spenser. 

2.  To  attempt ;  to  venture  on  ;  to  essay. 

Ere  leave  be  given  to  tetnpt  the  netlier  skies.       Dryden. 

3.  To  entice  or  solicit  to  ill ;  to  incite  by  pre- 
senting inducements  of  pleasure  or  advantage. 

Every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own 

lust  and  enticed.  James  i.  !•}. 

My  Lady  Grey  tempts  him  to  this  harsh  extremity.    Shak. 

4.  To  provoke  ;  to  incite  ;  to  instigate. 

Tempt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  despair.    "       Dryden. 

5.  To  solicit  or  draw  ;  to  induce  ;  to  allure. 

Still  his  strength  concealed. 
Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrouglit  our  fall.  Milton. 

Syn. —  See  Allure,  Try. 

TEMPT-A-BTl'I-TY  (temt-9i-bil'e-te),n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  temptable.  Coleridge. 

TEMPT'A-BLE  (tgmt'?-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
tempted ;  liable  to  temptation.  Swift. 

TeMP-TA'TION  (tem-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  tentatio ; 
It.  tentazio7ie ;  Sp.  tentacion  ;  Fr.  tentation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  tempting,  or  the  state  of  being 
tempted  ;  enticement  or  solicitation  to  evil. 
"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  Lcrd's  Prayer, 

All  temptation  to  transgress  repel.  JUillon. 

When  ...  you  are  led  into  temptations,  prayer  is  the  thread 

to  bring  you  out  of  this  labyrinth.  Duppa. 

2.  That  by  which  one  is  tempted ;  allurement. 

Dryden. 


Dare  to  be  great  without  a  guilty  crown; 
View  it,  and  lay  the  bright  temptation  down 

Syn.  —  See  Allurement. 


T?MP-TA'TION-LESS,  a.  Having  no  tempta- 
tion or  motive,     [r.]  Hammond, 

TpMP-TA'TIOUS  (-shus),  a.  That  tempos ;  tempt- 
ing.    [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

TEMPT'fR  (tSmt'er),  n.  One  who  tempts  ;  one 
who  solicits  or  entices  to  ill ;  — emphatically  the 
infernal  solicitor  to  evil ;  Satan. 


TENABLENESS 

The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most?  Shak, 

She 's  now  the  tempter  to  ensnare  his  heart.     Dryden, 
To  this  high  mountain's  top  the  tempter  brought 
Our  Saviour.  Milton. 

TEMPT'JNG(t6mt'ing),j9.a.    That  tempts.     Shak. 

TEMPT'!NG-LY  (temt'ing-le),  ad.     So  as  to  tempt 

or  entice  ;  enticingly.  Sir  T,  Herbert. 

TEMPT'JNG-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  tempting.  Clarke. 

TEMPT'ResS  (tem'trfs),  n.  She  that  tempts.  Ford. 

TEMSE  (terns),  »t.  [Fr.  tamis ;  tamiser,  to  sift  ] 
A  sieve  ;  —  \vritten  also  tems,  and  tempse.  [Ob- 
solete, or  Local,  Eng.]  Tusser.     1  odd. 

TEMSE  (tems),  a.     Sifted  ;  as,  "  TVmse-bread." 
TEMSE'-BREAD  (tems'bred),       )  ^.     Bread  made 
TEMSED'-BREAD  (t«mst'bred),  >  of     finely-sifted 
flour,     [r.]  South.     Bailey, 

tTEM'y-LENCE,    ;  „    {Ij.  temulentia.]Bnmkcn- 
t  TEM'U-LEN-CY,  )  ness  ;  inebriation.  BuUokar. 

t  TEM'U-LENT,  a.  [L.  temulentits.]  Inebriated  ; 
intoxicated;  drunk.  Bailey, 

t  TEM'U-LENT-JVE,  a.     Drunken.  Junius, 

TEN,  a,  [M.  Goth,  taihun;  A.  S.  tyn,  ten; 
Frs.  tian;  Dut.  tien;  Old  Ger.  zehtm,  zin  ;  Ger. 
zehn;  Dan.  ti  ;  Sw.  tio  ;  Icel.  till.  —  Gv.hiKa; 
L.  decem ;  It.  died  ;  Sp.  diez  ;  Fr.  dix.  —  The 
origin  of  Ger.  zehen,  zehn,  L.  decem,  is  best  ex- 
plained by  the  Old  Ger.  and  M.  Goth,  tai  hund 
or  hend ;  that  is,  the  old  article  thai,  the,  and 
hand,  hend,  hands,  both  the  hands  or  ten  fin- 
gers, by  which  they  numbered  or  counted,  as 
children  still  do.  Jiikel.  —  Tooke  thinks  it  is 
the  past  participle  of  A.  S.  tynan,  to  enclose,  to 
encompass.  He  observes,  "  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  all  numeration  was  origi- 
nally performed  by  the  fingers,  the  usual  resort 
of  the  ignorant,  for  the  number  of  the  fingers  is 
still  the  utmost  extent  of  numeration.  The' 
hands  doubled,  closed,  shut  in,  include  and  con- 
clude all  number,  and  might  therefore  well  be 
denominated  tyn  or  ten."]  Nine  and  one  ;  twice 
fi.ve. 

j^-  Ten  is  a  proverbial  number,  used  indefinitely 
for  a  great  many  ;  as,  'Ten  times  the  gift."    Dryden. 

TEN,  n.     1.  The  number  of  nine  and  one.    Shak. 
2.  A  symbol  representing  ten  units  ;  as  10. 

II  TEN-A-BIl'I-TY,  n.     Tenableness.         Forster, 

II  TEN'A-BLE  [ten'9-bl,  IF.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wb.  ;  te'n9-bl,  S.  Ja.  Nares],  a,  [Fr.  tenable  ; 
tenir  (L.  teneo),  to  hold.]  "rhat  may  be  held, 
maintained,  or  defended ;  defensible. 

The  town  was  strong  of  itself,  and  wanted  no  industry  to 
tbrtify  and  make  it  tenalile.  Jiavun. 

JSS'  "  The  quantity  of  e,  in  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word,  and  its  relatives  tenet,  tenor,  and  tenure,  is  one 
of  the  most  puzzling  difficulties  of  pronunciation. 
How  differently  this  letter  is  pronounced  by  different 
speakers,  may  be  gathered  from  a  view  of  those  ortho- 
epists  who  have  marked  the  quantity  of  the  vowels:  — 


Sheridan, 

tc'na-hle, 

tenet, 

ten'or, 

te'nure. 

Kenrick, 

ten'a-ble. 

tenet. 

tcn'or, 

tenure. 

A'ares, 

te'na-ble, 



ten'or, 

tenure. 

Ash, 

te'na-hle. 

te'net. 

ten'or. 

tenure. 

Scott, 

ten'a-ble, 

te'net, 

ten'or, 

te'nure. 

Lntick, 

te'na-blc. 

tenet. 

ten'or, 

tenure. 

Ferry, 

ten'a-ble, 

tenet. 

ten'or, 

ten'ure. 

W.  Johnston, 

te'nn-ble. 

te'net, 

ten'or, 

te'nure. 

Buchanan, 

ten'a-ble. 



ten'or, 

ten'ure. 

■Fry, 

te'na-ble. 

tcn'et. 

ten'or, 

te'nure. 

Smith, 



tenet, 





Elphinston. 





ten'or. 



"  From  this  survey  of  our  dictionaries,  we  find 
them  uniform  only  in  the  word  tenor.  They  are 
nearly  equally  divided  on  the  word  tenet;  and,  if 
similitude  were  to  decide,  it  would  be  clearly  in  favor 
of  the  short  vowel,  in  this  word  as  well  as  in  tettor. 
They  are  both  Latin  words,  and  l)oth  have  the  vowel 
short  in  the  original.  This,  however,  is  no  reason, 
with  those  who  understand  the  analogy  of  English 
pronunciation,  (for  tremor,  minor,  &.C.,  have  the  first 
vowel  short  in  Latin,)  but  it  sufficiently  shows  the 
partiality  of  (he  ear  to  the  short  vowel  in  words  of 
this  form,  as  is  evident  in  the  word  tenant."    Walker. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  pronun- 
ciation of  tenable,  tenet,  and  tenure,  by  the  principal 
English  orthoepists  subsequent  to  Walker :  — 


Ten'a-Wc 

Tena-ble 

Tenet 

S. 
S. 
S. 

W. 
W. 

W. 

P. 
P. 
P. 

j: 
J. 

J. 

E.F. 

E.  F. 

F. 
E. 

F. 

Ja. 

.Ta. 
Ja. 

K.  Sm.  E.  Wh. 

SnjR.  Wh. 
K. 

Ten'ure, 

Te'nure 

K.  Sm.         Wb. 
R. 

TEN'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Tenability. 


Ash 


A,  E.  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long  ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tj,  t,  short;    A,  5,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 


TENACE 


1487 


TENDRAC 


TfeN'ACE,  n.  In  whist,  the  positession  bjr  a 
player  of  the  best  and  third-best  cards,  he  being 
the  last  player,  and  the  opponent  being  obliged 
to  lose  the  last  trick,  whatever  card  of  the  suit 
may  be  played.  Iloi/le. 

Tp-NA'CIOyS  (t?-iia'8hys),  a.  [L.  tenax,  tenacis  ; 
teneo,  to  hold  ;  It.  tenaie  ;  Sp.  tcnaz  ;  Fr.  tenace.] 

1.  Holding  fast  or  tight ;  —  used  with  of. 

The  badger  ia  raid  to  be  w>  lenucioiu  of  hia  bite,  tliat  he 

vill  not  give  over  hia  hold  till  he  fuela  hia  teeth  meet  and  the 

bone  crack.  llowttL 

He  ia  tenaciotu  of  hia  own  property.  Arbutlmot. 

2.  Able  to  retain  ;  retaining ;  retentive. 

The  memory  in  some  ia  very  tcnacioxa.  Locke. 

3.  Adhesive  or  cohesive  ;  glutinous  ;  viscous. 

The  wax  ia  »  ductile,  lenaciotu  poate.  Pukff. 

4.  Niggardly  ;  close-fisted.  Ainsicorth. 

5.  Obstinate  ;  stubborn  ;  opinionative.  lloyet. 

T5-N.\'CIOyS-LY  (t?-na'shus-l?),  ad.  In  a  tena- 
cious manner ;  adhesively.  Glanvill. 

Tg-NA'CIOyS-NESS  (t?-na'sliy8-ngs),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  tenacious  ;  tenacity.  Search. 

T5-NA9'1-TY  (te-nis'^-te),  n.  IL.  tenacitas ;  It. 
tenacith ;  Sp.  tenacidtd ;  Fr.  te7iacite.]  The 
state  or  the  quality  of  being  tenacious;  adhe- 
siveness or  cohesiveness.  Browtie. 

TE-J^JC' U-L&M,  n.  [L.,  an  instrument  for 
holding.]  (Surg.)  An  instrument  consisting  of 
a  fine  hook  attached  to  a  handle,  which  is 
thrust  through  the  parietes  of  a  blood-vessel,  to 
draw  it  out,  so  as  to  be  tied.  Dunglison. 

f  TfiN'.\-CY,  n.  [Low  L.  tenacia  ;  from  L.  teneo, 
to  hold.]  "  Tenacity  ;  tenaciousness.       Barrow. 

TKJ\r.AILLE  (t9-nal'),  n.  [Fr.,  a  pair  of  tongs,  a 
teimille;  tenir  (L.  teneo),  to  hold.]  (Fort.)  A 
low  work  in  the  ditch  between  two  bastions, 
covering  the  curtain.  Stocqueler. 

TEJVJ1II.L0JV  (te-nal'ySn),  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A 
kind  of  outwork  formerly  appended  to  the 
ravelin.  Stocqueler. 

t6n'AN-CY,  n.  [Low  L.  tenentia ;  L.  teneo,  to 
hold  ;  Sp.  tenencia.]  {Law.)  State  of  a  tenant ; 
the  holding,  or  the  mode  of  holding,  an  estate  : 
—  in  old  English  law,  a  house  of  habitation,  or 
a  place  to  live  in,  held  of  another.  BurriU. 

TEN'ANT,  n.    [Fr.,  from  tenir  (L.  tetieo),  to  hold.] 

1.  (Law.)  One  who  holds  or  possesses  lands 
or  tenements  by  any  kind  of  title,  either  in  fee, 
for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will ;  one  who  has  tem- 
porary possession  and  use  of  lands  or  tenements 
which  are  the  property  of  another;  —  the  cor- 
relative of  landlord.  BurriU. 

Hia  cheerful  tenanl»  bleaa  their  yearly  toil. 

Yet  to  their  lord  owe  more  than  to  the  soil.  Pope. 

2.  One  having  possession  of  any  place  ;  a 
dweller  ;  an  occupant ;  a  resident. 

The  bear,  rough  tenant  of  theae  shadea.  Thommn. 

Tenant  in  capile,  (^Feudal  Sc  Old  Eii<r.  Law.)  tenant 
in  chief;  one  who  held  iininediately  under  the  king, 
in  right  of  his  crown  and  dignity. —  Tenant  by  the 
curtesy,  (Law.)  one  who,  on  the  death  of  liis  wife 
seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  after  having  hy  her 
i8>iuo  horn  alive  and  capable  of  inheriting  her  estate, 
liolds  tlie  lands  and  tenements  for  the  term  of  his 
life.  After  the  birth  of  the  issUi!,  and  hufure  the  death 
of  the  wife,  he  is  called  tenant  by  the  curtesy  initiate  ; 
after  tlie  death  of  the  wife,  tenant  by  the  curte.ty  con- 
summate.—  Tenant  in  dower,  a  woman  who  holds  the 
third  part  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of  which  her 
deceased  husband  was  seized,  for  the  term  of  her  life, 
as  her  dower.  BurriU. 

TEN'ANT,  V.  a.  [i.  tenaxtkd  ;  pp.  TENANTING, 
TENANTED.]     To  hold  or  occupy  as  a  tenant. 

Sir  Roger'a  eatate  ia  tenanted  by  peraona  who  have  acrved 
him,  or  hia  anceatora.  Addison. 

T6n'ANT-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  held  or  occu- 
pied by  a  tenant ;  fit  to  be  tenanted.     Suckling. 

t£\'ANT-A-BLE-N£ss,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  tenantable.  Ash. 

TfiN'ANT-LftSS,  a.     Having  no  tenant. 

Leave  not  the  manainn  ao  long  tenantlesK.  Shot. 

TfiN'ANT-RY,  n.     1.  The  body  of  tenants;  ten- 
ants collectively.  Knox. 
2.  Tenancy  ;  the  state  of  a  tenant.       Ridley. 

TfiN'ANT-SOUL,  n.     A  soul  occupying  the  body. 

Watts. 


TfiNCH,  n.  [L.  &;  It.  tin- 
ea.'] ( Ich.)  A  fish  of  the 
genus  Tinea,  allied  to  the 
cart),  but  having  smaller 
scales,  and  a  shorter  dor-< 
sal  fin.     Yarrell. 

TCND,  r.  rt.    [L.  attendo.  —  Tench. 

Contracted  from  attend.']  \i.  tended  ;  pp.  tend- 
ing, TENDED.] 

1.  To  watch  ;  to  guard  ;  to  protect ;  to  attend ; 
to  accompany ;  to  take  care  of. 

He  led  a  rural  life,  and  had  command 
O'er  ail  the  ahephcrds  who  al>out  thoae  valef 
Tended  their  numcroua  flocka.  Druden. 

Jeoly  had  been  aick  for  three  montha:  In  all  which  time  I 
tended  him  ...  aa  if  he  had  been  my  brother.  Dumpier. 

2.  To  be  attentive  to  ;  to  mind. 

Unaucked  of  lamb  or  kid  that  lend  their  play.         Hilton. 

3.  (Xavt.)  To  turn  or  swing  round,  as  a  ves- 
sel, when  at  single  anchor,  or  moored  by  the 
head  in  a  tide-way,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
flood  or  ebb.  Mar.  Diet. 

4.  (Old  Eng.Law.)  To  tender.  Cowell. 

t£ND,  v.  71.     [From  attend.] 

1.  To  attend  ;  to  wait ;  to  be  attendant. 

Wa»  he  not  companion  with  the  riotoua  knights 
That  tend  upon  my  tather'/  Sfial: 

Threefold  vengeance  lead  upon  your  atepa.  Shat:. 

2.  t  To  await ;  to  expect. 

The  b»rk  ia  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help; 

The  associatea  tend,  Shak. 

3.  To  attend ;  to  mind  ;  —  followed  by  to. 

lend  to  the  mastcr'a  whiatlc.  Shak. 

TEND,  V.  n.  [Gr.  Ttlvui,  to  stretch ;  L.  tendo,  to 
extend,  to  tend ;  It.  tendere,  to  tend ;  Fr.  tendre.] 

1.  To  move  in  a  certain  direction  ;  to  incline. 

To  these  nlwdea  our  fleet  Apollo  Krnds: 

Here  Uardanua  waa  born,  and  hither  teml».      Dryden. 

2.  To  be  directed  to  any  end,  aim,  or  purpose. 

The  lawa  of  our  religion  tentt  to  the  universal  happincaa  of 
mankind.  Tiltotson. 

JIanv  timca,  that  which  we  aak  would,  if  it  ahould  be 
granted,  be  worae  for  ua,  and  perhapa  tend  to  our  destruc- 
tion. Jlammond. 

fTEN'DANCE,  n.  1.  Attendance;  care;  state 
of  expectation.     "  So  long  tendance."    Spenser. 

2.  Persons  in  attendance;  attendants. 

Uia  lobbiea  fill  with  tendance.  Shak. 

3.  The  act  of  tending;  care;  oversight. 

They  at  her  coming  sprung. 
And,  touched  by  her  fair  tendance,  gladlier  grew.    Milton. 

t  TEN'D^NCE,  w.    Tendency.  Harris. 

TEN'DgN-CY,  n.  The  act  of  tending ;  inclina- 
tion ;  propensity  ;  direction  ;  drift ;  aim  ;  course. 

The  tendencies  and  inclinations  of  body  and  spirit.        Watt». 

These  opinions  are  of  so  little  moment,  that,  like  motes  in 

the  sun,  their  lendencie*  arc  little  noticed.  Locki. 

Syn.  —  Inclination,  denotes  the  first  movement 
towards  an  object  ;  tendency,  a  continued  inclination. 
Inclination  or  tendency  to  good  or  evil  ;  propensity  to 
evil  ;  tendency  of  an  opinion  ;  inclination  of  a  person  ; 
drift  of  a  discourse  ;  aim  of  an  author ;  direction  of 
affairs  ;  course  of  events  ;  free  or  full  scope. 

TEN'DfR,  a.  [Gr.  rfpijv  ;  rripo  (L.  tero),  to  rub, 
to  wear  away  ;  L.  tener;  It.  tenero  ;  Sp.  tierno  ; 
Fr.  tendre.  — \V.  tijner.] 

1.  Easily  impressed, broken,  or  injured;  soft ; 
not  firm  or  strong.  "  The  tender  grass."  Milton. 

To  satisfy  the  desolate  and  waste  ground,  and  to  cause  the 
bud  of  the  lender  herb  to  spring  forth.  Job  xxxviii.  27. 

2.  Easily  pained  ;  very  sensible  to  pain. 

Our  bodies  are  not  naturally  more  lender  than  our  faces; 
but,  bv  being  less  exposed  to  the  air,  they  l)econ)e  less  able 
to  <•  n  d  n  re  i  t.  L'  Estrange. 

3.  Delicate  ;  effeminate  ;  not  hardy  ;  soft. 

The  tender  and  delicate  among  you.      Dent,  xxviii.  .W. 

Their  minda  were  ao  mollifitd  .  . .  that  they  Jbrgot  their 

former  iierceneaa,  and  became  moat  lender.  S/ien»er. 

4.  Young;  weak;  feeble;  as,  "  Tender  a^e." 

Infant  minda  their  tender  votcca  try.  Cowley. 

5.  Susceptible  of  the  softer  passions,  as  love 
or  pity  ;  compassionate  ;  kind  ;  svmpathetic  ; 
pitiful;  affectionate; — gentle;  mild;  lenient. 

The  l/Ord  ia  good  to  all,  and  hia  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  hia  works.  Ps.  cxlv.  9. 

Your  team  a  heart  of  flint 
Might  lender  make.  /^tenter. 

6.  Expressive  of  the  softer  passions. 

Oft  would  hia  voice  the  ailent  valley  charm. 

Till  lowing  oxen  broke  the  tender  aong.  Ifatnmond. 

7.  Exciting  kind  concern  or  regard;  precious. 

Hie  life  'a  aa  tender  to  me  aa  my  aoul.  Shak. 

8.  Careful  not  to  itijure  ;  —  used  with  of. 

As  1  have  been  tender  of  every  particular  peraon'a  reputa- 
tion, ao  I  have  taken  care  not  to  give  offence.  Tillolfon. 


9.  Apt  to  cause  pain  ;  difficult  to  treat  of. 

In  things  that  are  lemlrr  and  unpleaalng,  brrak  the  lee  by 
•onie  whciM!  wurda  are  of  leaa  weight.  baeom. 

Syn.  —  See  Affectionate. 

TfiN'UgR,  r.  a.  [L.  tendo;  Fr.  tendre.— 'Bv^ 
Tend.]     [t.  tendeued;  pp.  tendeuing,  tex. 

DEUED.] 

1.  To  offer ;  to  present  for  acceptance. 
I  crave  no  more  than  what  your  highneaa  oSeredi 

Nor  will  you  lender  leaa.  Shak. 

2.  t  To  hold  ;  to  esteem  ;  to  regard ;  to  value. 
"  Tender  yourself  more  dearly."  ShcJc 

Syn.  —  See  Offer. 

T£.\[j'5R,  M.     1.     One  who  tends  ;  an  attendant. 

2.  A  car  or  wagon  attached  to  a  locomotive- 
engine,  and  conveying  fuel  and  water.. Simwond*. 

3.  An  offer  ;  a  proposal  for  acceptance. 

Thnu  mak'at  aome  tender  at  my  lifie.  Shak. 

Our  lenders  of  duty  every  now  and  then  miscarry.  Addinm. 

4.  That  which  is  offered,  as  money.  "  In 
France,  silver  is  the  legal  tender."     Simmoiuls, 

5.  (S'nut.)  A  small  vessel  that  attends  on  a 
larger  one,  to  supply  her  with  stores,  convey 
intelligence,  &c.  Mar.  iJict. 

6.  (Law.)  An  offer  of  a  sum  of  money  in 
satisfaction  of  a  debt  or  claim,  by  producing 
and  showing  the  amount  to  the  creditor,  or 
party  claiming,  and  expressing  verbally  a  wfll- 
ingness  to  pay  it.  BurriU. 

Tender  of  issue,  (Law.)  a  form  of  words  in  a  plead- 
ing, hy  wliich  a  party  ofTers  to  refer  the  question  raised 
U|>on  it  to  the  nppropriate  mode  of  decision.     BurriU. 

TEN'DgR-HEART'SD,  a.  Of  a  soft,  compassion- 
ate disposition  ;  affectionate ;  compassionate  ; 
kind;  gentle. 

Be  ye  . . .  tender-hearled,  forgiving  one  another,  even  a* 
God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you.  £fth.  iv.  32. 

TEN'opR-HEART'eD-LY,  ad.  With  compas- 
sion ;  compassionately.  Scott, 

TEN'DgR-IIEART'pD-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  tender-hearted  ;  a  tender  or  compassion- 
ate disposition.  Snencood. 

t  TfiN'DfR-HfiFT'pD,  a.  Moved  or  heaving 
with  tenderness  ;  tender-hearted.  Shak. 

TfiN'DgR-LTNG,  n.    1.  One  made  tender  by  too 

much  kindness  ;  a  fondling.  Harrison. 

2.  The  first  horns  of  a  deer.  Juhnson. 

T£N'D(;R-L0I.\,  n.  A  tender  part  of  beef  situated 
immediately  over  the  kidneys.  Wyman. 

TEN'DgR-LY,  arf.  In  a  tender  manner ;  mildly; 
gently.     "Take  her  up  tenderly."  Hood. 

TfiN'DpR-MIND'gD,  a.     Compassionate.     Shak. 

TEN'O^R-MOl^'JIIED  (-nioflthd),  a.  Having  a 
tender  mouth,  as  a  horse.  Clarke. 

TEN'DpR-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  tender  ;  susceptibility  of  impressioiu 

The  hardness,  tendemes',  moisture,  or  dryneas  of  the 
flbrea  [of  flesh].  ArbtUhmoL 

2.  The  state  of  being  easily  hurt;  soreness. 
"  The  t'-nderness  of  a  wound.'  Bentley. 

3.  Susceptibility  of  the  softer  passions ;  — 
compassion  ;  kindness  ;  affection  ;  benevolence ; 
love  ;  gentleness  ;  mildness  ;  humanity. 

With  what  a  graceful  tenderness  he  loveal  Addison. 

She  did.  with  singular  care  and  leuderness,  intend  the  edu- 
cation of  Philip  and  Margaret.  Bacon. 

4.  Cautiotis  care  ;  caution  ;  carefulness. 

A  great  tenderness  of  reputation.        Oov.  of  the  Tongwe. 

5.  Softness  or  pathos  of  expression. 

The  tenderness  of  Otway.  Shenslone. 

Syn.  —  See  Affection,  Benevolence,  Love, 
Mildness. 

TfeND'j.NG,  n.    Inclination;  drift;  tendency.  Sm. 

T£N'D|-NOCs,  a.  [It.  &  Sp.  tendinoso  ;  Fr.  ten- 
dineux.]  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  consist- 
ing of,  tendons ;  sinewy.  "  Nervous  and  ten- 
dinous  parts."  IVlseman. 

t  TfiND'MgNT,  n.     Attendance ;  care.    Bp.  HalL 

TfcN'DON,  n.  [Gr.  rltuiy ;  rfiyut  (L.  tendo),  to 
stretch,  to  extend ;  It.  tendine ;  Sp.  ^r  Fr.  tendon.] 
(Anat.)  A  white  cord  composed  of  very  close 
parallel  fibres,  attached  at  one  end  to  a  bone, 
and,  at  the  other,  to  a  muscle  ;  a  sinew. 

The  tendons  must  be  considered  aa  a«  many  corda  fbr  tran*. 
mitting  the  motion  of  muaclea  to  the  bonea.  DtrnglisoH. 

TfcN'DBAc,  n.     [Fr.]     See  Tenhec.         SmeUie- 
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TEN'DRJL,  n.  [Fr.  tendron;  tenir  (L.  teneo),  to 
r.old.]  {Bot.)  A  thread-shaped  part,  or  slender 
branch,  resembling  a  runner,  but  used  for 
climbing.  Gray. 

aa-  "It  is  either  a  branch,  as  in  the  Virginia 
creeper,  or  a  part  of  a  leaf,  as  in  the  pea."     Oray. 

TEN'DRJL,  a.  Clasping  or  climbing  by  a  tendril, 
or  as  by  a  tendril.     "  Tendril  Yio^s.'  Dyer. 

TEN'DRY,  n.     An  offer ;  a  tender,    [r.]    Heylin. 

f-Tp-NEU'RI-COSE,  a.  [L.  tenebricosiis.']  Ten- 
ebrous ;  dark  ;  gloomy.  Bailey. 

rEN-p-BRIF'IC,  a.  [L.  tenebro',  darkness,  and 
fucio,  to  make.]     Causing  darkness.       Burns. 

!rEN-5-BRiF'l-COUS,  a.  Tenebrific.  Addison. 
T^-NE'BRl-OUS,  a.  Gloomy;  tenebrous.  Young. 
TEN-5-BROSE',  a.    Dark  ;  tenebrous.  Ash. 

TEN-5;-BR6s'I-TV,  n.  [Fr.  tenebrosite.]  Dark- 
ness ;  gloominess  ;  gloom.  Burton. 

TEN'5-BROUS,  n.  [L.  tenebrosus;  tenebrm,  dark- 
ness, shades  ;  It.  (Sf  Sp.  tenebroso  ;  Fr.  thiebreux.] 
Dark  ;  gloomy  ;  dusky  ;  caliginous.         lluwes. 

TEi\'5-BROUS-NESS,  71.     Tenebrosity.       Clarke. 

TEN'5-MENT,  H.  [Low  L.  tenemenhim ;  L.  te- 
neo, to  hold  ;  Fr.  tenement,  tennenient.'] 

1.  A  house  ;  a  dwelling  ;  a  building  for  hnbi- 
tatio:i  or  residence.  Locke. 

2.  (Late.)  Any  thing  of  a  permanent  nature 
that  may  be  held,  as  land,  rents,  &c.       Burrill. 

The  party  holding  the  land  is  called  tenant;  the  thing 
holden,  tenement;  the  mode  of  holding,  tenure.  lirande. 

iK5"  Tenement,  althoiir;!!  in  its  vulgar  acceptation  it 
is  only  applied  to  lionses  and  other  buildings,  yet  in 
its  original,  proper,  and  legal  sense,  it  signities  every 
thing  that  may  be  liolden,  provided  it  be  of  a  perma- 
nent nature,  wlietlier  it  be  of  a  substantial  and  sensi- 
ble, or  of  an  unsubstantial,  ideal  kind.     Blackstone. 

Syn.  —  A  house  Is  a  distinct  dwelling  ;  a  tenement 
is  eitlier  a  whole  house  or  only  a  part  of  a  iiouso 
appropriated  to  a  separate  family.  One  house  may 
liave  two  or  more  tenements.  A  large  house ;  a  snug 
tenement, 

TEN-?-MENT'AL,  a.  That  is,  or  may  be,  held 
by  tenants,  as  land.  Blackstone. 

TEN-5-MENT'A-RY,  a.     Tenemental.     Spelman. 

TEN'p-MENT-HOUSE,  n.  A  building  having 
tenements  occupied  by  poor  families.  Am.  C'yc. 

tTEN'^NT,  n.    See  Tenet. 

txp-NER'J-TY,  n.  [L.  tetieritas.]  The  state  of 
being  tender  ;  tenderness.  Ainsworth. 

Tg-NE^'MUS,  n.  [Gr.  Tctvca/iA;  ;  rftvoi,  to  stretch, 
to  strain;  L.  tenesmos.]  (Med.)  Frequent, 
painful,  and  ineffectual  desire  to  go  to  stool ; 
• —  one  of  the  chief  symptoms  of  inflammation 
of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  digestive  tube, 
or  of  dysentery.  Dunglison. 

TEN'?T  [tgn'et,  W.  P.  J.  E.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  te'net, 
S.  Ja.  K. ;  ten'et  or  te'net,  /-'.  —  See  Tenable], 
n.  [L.  tenet,  he  holds.]  An  opinion,  princi- 
ple, doctrine,  or  dogma,  held  to  be  true. 

The  doctrines,  tenets,  and  determinations  of  the  holy  Ro- 
man and  Universal  Church.  State  Trials. 

The  tf'iiets  of  the  most  learned  and  virtuous  of  the  dis- 
senters, and  the  greatest  divines  of  this  country.  Ktiox. 

ecg-  "  If  several  held  it,  it  was  called  their  tenent 
[L.,  they  hold],  a  pedantry  which  no  one  would  ven- 
ture to  follow  at  present."     Smart, 

Syn.  —  See  Doctrine,  Principle. 

TEN'FOLD,  a.     Ten  times  increased. 

Fire  kindled  into  tenfold  rage.  Milton. 

TE'NJ-oId,  a.  [L.  tmnia,  a  tape-worm.]  Resem- 
bling, or  pertaining  to,  tape-worms.         Clarke. 

TEN'NANT-ItE,  »i.  {Min.)  An  arsenical  sulphu- 
ret  of'copper  and  iron,  of  a  blackish,  lead-gray, 
or  iron-black  color  ;  —  so  named  in  honor  of 
Smithson  Tennant.  Dana. 

TEN'NIS,  n.  [From  Fr.  tenez,  take  it;  tenir  (L. 
teneo),  to  hold.  Skinner^  A  game  in  which  a 
ball  is  driven  to  and  fro,  by  several  persons 
striking  it  alternately,  either  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  naked,  or  covered  with  a  thick  glove, 
or  with  a  small  bat,  called  a  racket,  held  in  the 
hand,  the  aim  being  to  keep  the  ball  in  motion 
as  long  as  possible  without  allowing  it  to  fall  to 
the  ground.  •  P.  Cyc. 


t  TEN'NJS,  V.  a.  To  drive,  as  a  tennis  ball. Spenser. 

TEN'NjS— BALL,  n.  A  ball  used  to  play  the  game 
of  tennis  with.  Shak, 

TEN'Nffe-COURT,  M.  A  place  or  court  for  play- 
ing the  game  of  tennis  in.  Dryden. 
tf^'  "  Tennis-courts  were  divided  by  a  line  stretched 
in  the  middle,  and  the  players,  standing  on  each  side 
with  their  rackets  in  tlieir  hands,  were  required  to 
strike  the  ball  over  this  line."     P.  Cyc. 

TBN'-O'-CLOCK,  n.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant  or 
weed'with  a  bulbous,  fibrous  root.  Farm.  Ency. 

TEN'ON,  n.  [Fr.  tenon  ;  tenir  (L.  teneo^,  to  hold.] 
{Carp.)  A  projection  cut  on  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  timber  to  fit  into  a  corresponding  cavity,  or 
mortise,  cut  in  another  piece  of  timber,  for 
joining  them.  Tomlinson. 

TEN 'OR,  n.  [L.  tenor ;  teneo,  to  hold  ;  li.-tenore ; 
Sp.  tenor  ;  Fn  teneur.] 

1.  Continued  or  general  run  or  currency ; 
course  ;  constant  mode  ;  continuity. 

Does  not  the  whole  tenor  of  the  divine  law  positively  re- 
quire humility  and  meekness  of  all  men?  i>prat. 
Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life 
Tliey  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way.  Gray. 

2.  General  course  or  drift  of  meaning ;  sense 
contained ;  purport ;  import ;  meaning. 

Close  attention  to  the  tenor  of  the  discourse.  Locke. 

3.  [Fr.  tenor.']  {Mus.)  The  highest  natural 
male  voice  :  —  the  part  performed  by  the  high- 
est kind  of  natural  male  voice:  —  the  person 
or  instrument  performing  the  tenor.       Dtcight. 

8Eg=-  The  tenor  was  formerly  the  plain  song,  or 
principal  part,  and  it  derives  its  name  because  it  held 
(L.  teneo,  to  hold)  or  sustained  the  air,  point,  sub- 
stance, or  meaning  of  the  whole  cantus.  It  appears 
that  the  present  practice  of  giving  the  air  to  the 
soprano,  or  treble,  had  its  rise  in  ihe  theatre.     Moore. 

4.  {Law.')  The  exact  copy  of  a  writing,  pur- 
suing the  course  of  its  words  as  they  succeed 
one  another  :  — the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
an  instrument.  Burrill. 

T^-NOT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  Thuv,  a  tendon,  and 
TCjxvia,  to  cut.]  {Surg.)  The  operation  of  divid- 
ing a  tendon,  Dunglison. 

TEN'PgN-NY,  a.     Valued  at  tenpence.         Swift. 

TEN'PIN^,  n.  A  game  with  ten  pins  ;  ninepins. 
—  Sec  Ninepins.  Halliwell. 

TEN'REC,  n,  {Zonl.)  An  animal  of  the  family 
Talpidce,  and  genus  Centetes,  found  in  Mada- 
gascar, resembling  the  hedgehog,  but  differing 
from  it  in  having  small  cutting  teeth,  in  being 
covered  with  spiny  bristles  intermixed  with  silky 
hairs,  and  in  not  being  able  to  roll  itself  up  so 
completely  in  a  ball.  Baird. 

S^g'  The  silky  tenrec  [Centetes  setosus)  is  the  largest 
of  the  species,  measuring  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  rump.    Baird. 

TENSE,  n.  [L.  tempus,  time,  tense  ;  It.  tempo  ; 
^■^.tiempo;  Yr.  temps,"]  {Gram,)  A  particular 
form  or  modification  of  a  verb,  which  defines 
the  time  at  which  an  action  is  conceived  as 
taking  place.  Murray. 

The  tenses  are  used  to  mark  the  present,  past,  and  future, 
cither  indefinitely,  without  reference  to  any  beginning,  mid- 
dle, or  end,  or  else  definitely  in  reference  to  such  distinc- 
tions. Harris. 

ipg-  Tense,  being  the  distinction  of  time,  might 
seem  to  admit  only  of  the  present,  past,  and  future  ; 
but  to  mark  it  more  accurately,  it  is  made  to  consist 
of  six  variations.     Murray. 

TENSE,  a.  [L.  tetisus  ;  tendo,  to  stretch ;  It.  teso  ; 
Sp.  tieso  ;  Fr.  tendii,]  Drawn  tight ;  stretched  ; 
tight ;  not  lax  or  loose ;  rigid.  Holder. 

TENSE'LY,  ad.     In  a  tense  manner.        Percival. 

TENSE'N(;SS,  n.   The  state  of  being  tense.  Sharp. 

TEN-SI-BlL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  tensible ;  tensility.  Maunder. 

TEN'SJ-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  extended  or 
drawn  out ;  tensile ;  ductile.  Bacon. 

TEN'SJLE   (tgn'sjl),    a.     1.  Capable  of  being  ex- 
tended or  drawn  out ;  tensible.  Bacon. 
2.  Pertaining  to  tension.                 Tomlinson. 

T?N-STL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  tensile  ;  tensibility.  More. 

TfiN'SION  (tfin'shun),  n.     [L.  <ew«JO ;  tendo,  ten- 

sus,  to  stretch  ;  It.  tensione  ;  Sp.  &;  Fr.  tension."] 

1.  Act  of  stretching  or  drawing  tight.  Holder. 


2.  State  of  being  stretched  or  drawn  tight. 

Still  are  the  subtile  strings  in  tension  found, 
Like  those  of  lutes,  to  just  proportion  wound.      Blackmorc. 
The  string  which  is  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of  tension 
will  vibrate  on  the  slightest  Impulse.  Knojc. 

3.  The  stretching,  or  the  degree  of  stretching, 
to  which  a  timber,  or  other  material,  is  sub- 
jected in  the  direction  of  its  length.  Tomlinson. 

4.  {Physics.)  A  peculiar,  abnormal,  con- 
strained condition  of  the  particles  of  bodies, 
arising  from  the  action  of  antagonistic  forces, 
in  which  they  endeavor  to  return  to  their  iiatu- 
ral  state  ;  a  certain  degree  or  amount  of  forced 
variation  in  the  particles  of  bodies  from  their 
normal  state.  Faraday. 

TEN'Sl-TY,  n.     The  state  of  being  tense.  Ec.  Per, 

TEN'SIVE,  a,  [L.  te7)do,  tensvs,  to  stretch.] 
Tending  to  stretch  or  to  contract ;  giving  a  sen- 
sation of  stiflhess  or  contraction,     [r.] 

A  tensive  pain  from  distension  of  the  ports.  Floyer, 

TEN'SOR,  n.  [L.  tendo,  to  stretch.]  {Anat.)  A 
muscle  which  stretches  some  part.     Dimglison. 

tTEN'SURE(ten'sbLir),w.  [h.  te7isura.]  A  stretch- 
ing or  straining  ;  tension.  Bacon. 

TENT,  n.  [L.  te7itorium  ;  tendo,  tensus,  to  stretch-, 
It.  te7ida  ;  Sp.  tie/ida  ;  Fr.  tente.] 

1.  A  movable  lodging-place  made  of  canvas, 
or  other  material,  and  extended  upon  poles ;  a 
pavilion  ;  as,  "A  soldier's  tent." 

There  pitched  his  tents,  and  there  resolved  to  stay.     Dryden, 

2.  [L.  tento,  to  try.]  {Surg,)  A  small  roll, 
usually  of  lint,  of  a  cylindrical  or  pyramidal 
shape,  introduced  into  wounds  and  deep  ulcers, 
to  prevent  them  from  closing  before  they  are 
filled  up  from  the  bottom.  Du7iglisoti. 

3.  t Attention;  notice;  heed;  regard. 

See  ye  take  tent  to  this,  and  ken  your  mother.     B.  Jonxni. 

TENT,  n.  [Sp.  tinto,  deep-colored,  from  L.  tinge, 
tinctus,  to  dye  ]  A  Spanish  red  wine  chiefly 
from  Malaga  and  Gallicia.  Brande, 

Rich  canary,  with  sherry  and  tent  superfine.     Old  Ballad. 

TENT,  V.  n.    [i.  tented  ;  pp.  tenting,  tented.] 

To  lodge  as  in  a  tent ;  to  tabernacle.  Shak. 

TENT,  V.  a.    1.  To  search  as  with  a  tent ;  to  probe. 

I  Ml  observe  his  looks, 
I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick.  Shak, 

2.  To  open  with  a  surgical  tent.       Wiseman. 

3.  To  attend  to  ;  to  heed;  to  guard  :  — to  hin- 
der; to  prevent.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

TEN'TA-CLE,  n.  [L.  te7rto,  to  feel,  to  touch;  It. 
tentacolo ;  Fr.  te7itacule.'\  {Zoul.)  A  feeler  or 
organ  of  touch,  as  of  snails,  &c.  Bra7ide. 

JS^S'  This  term  is  used  by  Savigny  in  a  restricted 
sense,  to  signify  the  elongated,  filiform,  inarticulate 
appendages  of  the  mouth  of  ancllidans  ;  but  it  is  also 
applied  to  all  appendages,  whether  jointed  or  not, 
which  are  used  as  instruments  of  exploration  and 
prehension.     Brande. 

TEJV- Tie ' U-L UM,  a.;  \i[.  ten-tAc' v-LA.  [Low 
L.]     {Zoul.)  A  tentacle.  Kirby. 

T?N-TAC'y-LAR,  0!.  Relating  to  tentacles  Kirby. 

TeN-TAC'U-LAT-5D,  a.  Having  tentacles,  as 
certain  animals.  Clarke. 

T5N-TAC-U-LIF'5R-0US,  a.  [Low  L.  tmtacit- 
lum,  a  tentacle,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing 
tentacles ;  tentaculated.  Clarke. 

t  TENT'A^E,  n.     An  encampment.        Draijton. 

TfN-TA'TION,  M.  [Y..  tentatio.]  Trial ;  tempta- 
tion. "  The  violence  of  tentatio7i,"  [11.]  Bp.  Hall. 

TEN'TA-TIVE,  a,  [It.  ^  Sp.  tenfatiro,  from  L. 
tento,  to  try  ;  Fr.  tentatif.]  Making  trial  or  ex- 
periment ;  trying  ;  essaying  ;  experimental.  Hall. 

TEN'TA-TIVE,  w.  [Fr.]  An  essay  ;  a  trial.  Te/wp^e. 

TEN'TA-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  tentative  manner; 
by  trial  or  experiment.  For,  Qu.  Rev. 

TENT'gU,  a.     Covered,  or  furnished,  with  tents. 
Engaged  in  tented  fields,  and  rolling  floods.  Addison. 

TEN'TgR,  n.     [L.  tendo,   tentus,  to  stretch.]     A 
machine,  or  frame-work,  with  hooks  for  stretch- 
ing cloth,  &c. ;  a  tenter-hook.  Martin. 
To  be  on  the  tenters  or  tenter-hooks,  to  be  on  the 
stretch,  in  difficulties,  or  in  suspense.            Jfludioras. 

TEN'TpR,  V.  a.  To  hang  or  stretch  on  tenters. 
"  Leather  or  cloth  is  tentered."  Bacon. 
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TfiN'T^R,  V.  rt.  To  admit  extension,  as  by  tenters. 

Woollen  cloth  will  tenter,  linen  scarcely.  Bacon, 

T£N'T(:tt-GROl)ND,  n.  Ground  on  which  ten- 
ters are  erected  for  stretching  cloth.  Gray. 

TfiN'TpR-HOOK  (-hftk),  n.  A  hook  used  in 
stretching  cloth  on  a  tenter.  Dickens. 

T£nTH,  o.    1.  First  after  the  ninth  ;  the  ordinal 

often.    "  The  <e^t<A  or  twentieth  trial."     Boyle. 

2.  Noting  one  of  ten  equal  parts  into  which 

anv  thing  is  divided ;  as,  "  The  toUh  part  of  a 

dollar." 

TfiNTII,  n.    1.  The  tenth  part  of  any  thing ;  —  a 

tithe.    "  The  tetUh  of  all  their  store."    Dryden. 

2.  {Mtis.)   An  interval   ecmprehcnding  nine 

conjoint  degrees,  or  ten  sounds,   diatonically 

divided.  Moore. 

TfiNTU'LY,  ad.    In  the  tenth  place.       Johnson. 

TfiNTIIS,  n.^/.  {Law.)  1.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  tem- 
porary aid  issuing  out  of  personal  property,  and 
granted  to  the  king  by  Parliament ;  —  formerly 
the  tenth  part  of  all  the  movables  belonging  to 
the  subject.  liurrill. 

2.  (liny.  Eccl.  Law.)  The  tenth  part  of  the 
annual  profit  of  every  living  in  the  kingdom, 
formerly  paid  to  the  pope,  but  by  statute  trans- 
ferred to  the  crown,  ana  afterwards  made  a  part 
of  the  fund  called  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  Burrill. 

f  TeN-TI(?'l-NOUS,  a.     [L.  lentigo,  tension.] 

1.  Stiff;  stretched ;  strained.  Bailey. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  producing,  lasciviousness. 
"  Tentiginous  humor."  Swift. 

TKNT'-MAK-5R,  n.    One  who  makes  tents. 

TENT'-MAk-ING,  n.  The  business  or  employ- 
ment of  making  tents.  Ash. 

tTEN'TO-RY,  n.  [L.  tentorium,  a  tent.]  The 
awning  of  a  tent.  Evelyn. 

TfiNT'-WINE,  n.  A  kind  of  rich,  red,  Spanish 
wine.  —  See  Tent.  Ash. 

TfiNT'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Asplenium,  or  spleenwort.       Dunglison. 

TEN'y-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  tenuo,  tenuattts;  tenuis, 
thin.]  To  make  thin  ;  to  attenuate,  [u.]  Clarke. 

TfiN'U-E§,  n.  pi.  [L.  tenuis,  smooth.]  {Gr. 
Gram.)  A  term  applied  to  the  three  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  k,  it,  t,  in  relation  to  their 
respective  middle  letters,  y,  /?,  S,  and  their  aspi- 
rates, X,  <P,  0-  Brande. 

TfiN-i:-l-FO'L[-OUS,  a.  [L.  tenuis,  thin,  and 
folium,  a  leaf.]     Having  thin  leaves.    Johtison. 

Tf-NU'l-OUS,  a.     Thin  ;  tenuous,  [r.]    Glanvill. 

T£N-U-J-R6s'TRAL,  a.  [L.  tenuis,  thin,  and 
rostrum,  a  beak.]  {Omith.)  Noting  birds  which 
have  a  long  and  slender  bill.  Baird. 

TEJV. U-I-ROS' TRE$,  n. pi.  ( Ornith.)  A  tribe  of 
birds  bel6nging  to  the  order  Passeres,  and  con- 
taining those  which  have  a  long  and  slender 
bill.  Baird. 

Te-NU'I-TV,  n.  [L,  tenuitas ;  tenuis,  X\xm;  It. 
tenuitfi ;  Sp.  tenutdad ;  Fr.  tenuit^.'\ 

1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  thin  and 

slender ;    thinness  of  depth,   or   smallness    of 

diameter;  fineness;  slendemess ;  exility. 

In  the  iris  of  the  eye,  and  the  drum  of  the  ear,  the  tenuity 
of  the  inusclea  is  astonishing.  Paley. 

2.  Thinness  ;  rarity  ;  not  grossness. 

Partly  heat,  and  partly  tenuity  of  juice.  Bncon. 

At  the  height  of  four  thousand  miles,  the  ether  is  of  that 

wonderful  tenuity.  Jienlley, 

3.  t  Insignificance  ;  poverty.  "  The  tenuity 
and  contempt  of  clergymen."        King  Charles. 

4.  Simplicity;  plainness,     [r.] 

The  character  of  the  clergy  ia  gentleness  and  tcnuity.Johtuion. 

TfiN'U-oCs,  a.  [L.  tenuis.]  Thin;  slender; 
slim;  small;  minute;  fine;  delicate.     J.  Hall. 

TeN'URE  (tSn'yur  or  tS'nOr)  [tSn'yur,  Ja.  Sm.; 
te'nur,  W.  ./.  f.  R.;  tSn'yur,  S. ;  tfiii'ur,  T' ; 
tfiii'yur,  E.  K.  C  — See  Tenaki.e.],  n.  [Low  L. 
tenura  ;  L.  tetieo,  to  hold  ;  Fr.  tefiure.'\ 

1.  (Law.)  The  manner  or  mode,  principle 
or  condition,  of  holding  a  feudal  estate ;  the 
manner  of  holding  lands  and  tenements  of  a 
superior  for  certain  services  to  be  performed, 
and  especially,  when  the  feudal  system  was  in 
force,  for  military  service.  Blackstone. 
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46^  Eniclish  tenurrs,  iindnr  the  foiidal  system,  are 
reduced  by  Blackstone  to  four,  —  knight-service,  or 
cliivairy  ;  free  socage  ;  pure  villeriaise  ;  and  villein 
HucaKe.  '/'enures  in  capilti,  nr  in  chief,  were  those  by 
wlilcli  land  was  lield  inudialoly  or  inirnediately  of  the 
crown  ;  mesne  tenarr.i,  of  mesne  or  inferior  lords. 
The  act  of  Charles  [I.  aholislied  military  tenuru, 
whicli  were  one  kind  of  free  services,  and  cliangeti 
them  into  the  other  8|>ecies  of  free  services,  namely, 
friH!  and  common  socage.  In  the  law  of  England,  the 
principle  of  tenure  is  still  expressly  retained,  it  l)eing 
a  fundamental  maxim  that  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom 
is  held  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  sovereign.  In 
tlio  United  States,  government  is  theoretically  consid- 
ered the  source  of  all  titles  to  land,  but,  in  the  pra(>er 
feudal  sense,  the  principle  of  tenure  seems  to  be  abro- 
gated ;  tenants  in  fee  being,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
the  absolute  owners  of  their  estates.  The  idea  of  tenur* 
certainly  pervades,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  law 
of  real  property  in  the  United  States  ;  and  the  lan- 
guage of  tenure  is  every  where  in  constant  use,  all 
proprietors,  owners,  or  holders  of  real  estate  being 
technically  denominated  tenants.  Burrill.  —  See 
Knight-service,  Socage,  Villenaoe. 

2.  The  manner  or  the  condition  of  holding  or 
having  possession  of  any  thing. 

We  mistnkc  our  tenure;  we  take  that  for  gift  which  God 
intends  for  loan;  we  are  tenants  at  will,  and  tuiuk  ourselves 
owners.  /Ip.  Hull. 

The  uncertainty  of  temire  by  which  all  worldly  things  are 
held,  ministers  very  unpleasant  meditation.  lidleiyh. 

7'E-g-CJlL'LI,  ti.  pi.  Pyramidal  buildings  erect- 
ed for  religious  worship  by  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  Mexico.  Britton, 

TEP-E-FAc'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  tepid, 
or  the  state  of  being  made  tepid.  Phillips. 

TEP'f-FY,  r.  a.  [L.  tepefacio;  tepeo,  to  be  tepid, 
andjdcio,  to  make.]     'to  make  tepid. 

Such  water  as  is  somewhat  tejiejied.  OoUlsmith. 

TEP'5-FY,  V.  n.    To  become  tepid.  Clarke. 

TEPU'RA-MAN-Cy,  n.  [Gr.  riippa,  ashes,  and 
fiavrfta,  divination;  Fr.  ti'phramancie.]  Divina- 
tion by  the  ashes  of  a  sacrifice.  Scott. 

TEPH'RO-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  An  ash-gray  silicate  of 
manganese,  found  massive  and  granular.  Dana, 

T?-PHR6'§J-.^  (te-frS'zhe-?),  n.  [Gr.  rttppdf,  ash- 
colored ;  Ti(i>pn,  ashes.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  legu- 
minous, papilionaceous  herbs  or  shrubs,  mostly 
tropical,  and  usually  covered  with  a  silky  down, 
giving  them  an  ashy-gray  color.  Baird. 

TEP'jD,  a.  [Ij.  tepidus ;  tepeo,  to  be  moderately 
warm  ;  It.  tcpido,  tiepido  ;  Sp.  tibio  ;  Fr.  tvpide7\ 
Moderately  warm,  as  a  fluid ;  warm  in  a  small 
degree ;  lukewarm.     "  Tepid  caves."     Milton. 

No  more  the  moon,  with  tei>iil  rays. 

Unfolds  the  flower  of  various  hue.  Johnson. 

T5-PlD'l-TY,n.  [It.  tepidit J,  tepidezza;  Sp.  tibi- 
eza ;  Fr.  itpiditr?]  Moderate  or  slight  warmth, 
as  of  a  fluid  ;  lukewarmness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

When  the  body,  chilled  with  the  weather,  is  gradually  re- 
covering its  natural  tepidity.  Johnson. 

TEP'JD  NfiSS,  n.    Tepidity.  Clarke. 

TE'POR  [ts'pur,  S.  W,  P.  K,  Sm.  Wb. ;  t«p'ur, 
Ja.],  n.  [L.]  Moderate  or  gentle  warmth  ;  luke- 
warmness; tepidity.  Arbuthnot. 

TER'APH,  n. ;  pi.  tEr'aphs.  One  of  the  teraphim. 
—  See  Teraphim.  Boothroyd. 

TfiR'A-PHiM,  n.  pi.    [Heb.  D'^C^^.]    A  word  of 

uncertain  etymology  and  signification,  rendered 
ido.'s  by  the  translators  of  the  common  version 
of  the  Bible,  but  according  to  Bryant,  lunar 
amulets,  or  types  of  the  ark  in  the  form  of 
crescents,  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by 
Terah.  Brande. 

Big-  Acrordlne  to  its  etymology,  the  word  teraphim 
has  been  literally  translated  nutritores,  nourishcrs. 
It  seems  that  the  plural  form  was  used  as  a  collec- 
tive singular  for  the  personitie<l  combination  of  all 
nourishing  powers,  as  the  plural  teraphim  signifies 
God,  in  whom,  all  superior  powers  to  be  revered 
with  reverential  awe,  are  combined.  The  word  tera- 
phim sigirifies  an  object  or  objects  of  idolatry,  as  we 
may  learn  from  the  renderings  of  the  Soptuagint, 
ei6<v\o",  yXwrAf  ;  and  that  it  was  in  meaning  simi- 
lar to  the  Penates  of  the  Romans  is  indicated  by  kivu- 
Tu(/)i>ii'.     Kitto, 

TfiR'A-PiN,  n.    See  Terrapin.  PhiUips. 

tTp-RAT'l-OAL,  rt.  [Gr.  rfpori/trfj;  r/pof,  a  mon- 
ster.] Marvellous ;  prodigious  ;  wonderful. 
"  Delighting  in  teratical  stories."       Wollaston. 

t£r-A-T69'?-NY,  n.  The  formation  of  mon- 
sters. "  Dunglison, 
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TftR-A-ToL'Q-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  rlpat,  a  monster,  and 
^6yo(,  a  discourse.] 

1.  Bombast  in  language.  Bailey. 

2.  That  branch  of  physiological  science  whicu 
treats  of  monsters,  or  of  the  various  monstrosi- 
ties and  malformations  of  the  organic  kingdoms 
of  nature.  Brande. 

I  have  introduced  to  some  extent  the  subfrct  of  teratulofn. 
or  the  study  of  the  abnornial  fomu  of  animals,  or,  as  thry  are 
commonly  called,  monstvn.  JUtird. 

TERCE,  n.    A  tierce.  — See  Tierce.    Airuworth. 

TER'C^L,  n.    A  hawk.  —  See  Tiercel.      Todd. 

TERCE'-MA-JQR,  n.  [Fr.  tiers,  third.]  In  card- 
playing,  a  sequence  of  the  three  best  cards  ;  — 
written  also  tierce-major.  Maunder. 

T5R-CEN'Te-N.\-RY,  a  [L.  ter,  thrice,  and  cen- 
tum, a  hundred.]  Comprising  three  hundred 
years.  Ch.  Ob. 

TER'CPT,  n.    (Mus.)  A  third.  Crabb. 

TER'g-BTNTH,  n.  [Or. rtpfPtpOoc,  L.  terebinthtu; 
It.  <5f  Sp.  terebinto  ;  Fr.  ter/'bitUhe.]  The  turpen- 
tine-tree.—  See  Turpentine.  Iloluind. 

TER-C-BlN'THI-NATE,  >  „.     Pertaining  to,  con- 

t£r-5-bIN'THINE,         >  sisting  or  partaking  of, 

or  resembling,  turpentine.  Floyer. 

TER'P-BRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  terebro,  terebratus ;  tero- 
bra,  a  boring  instrument.]  [i.  terkkrated; 
pp.  terebrating,  terehrated.]  To  bore; 
to  perforate  ;  to  pierce,    [r.]  Broume. 

TfiR-e-BRA'TION,  n.  [L.  terebratio.l  The  act  of 
boring.     "  Terebration  of  trees."     [r.]     Bacon. 

TF.R-F.-BRAt' U-LA,  n.  ;  pi.  tbrebra  tvlm.  [L. 
terebro,  to  bore.]  (Zo!,l.)  A  genus  of  bivalve 
mollusks,  which  are  attached  to  foreign  bodies 
by  means  of  a  fibrous  pedicle.  Baird. 

*S'The  shell  of  the  terebratula  is  minutely  punc- 
tate, and  the  ventral  valve  has  a  prominent  beak, 
which  is  pierced  at  its  extremity  by  round  holes. 
Through  this  the  pedicle  issues  by  which  Uie  animal 
is  attached.    Baird. 

TE-RE'DO,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  rrpviuiv  ;  rtpita,  to 
bore.]  (Zoi'il.)  A  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks 
which  bore  into  submerged  timber,  as  the  bot- 
toms of  vessels,  sunken  piles,  &c.     Woodward. 

TER'5N-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  An  altered  form  of 
scapolite.  Dana. 

t  TER'^T,  a.  [L.  teres,  teretit.]  Round :  round- 
ed oft.     "  Teret  like  a  globe."  Fotherby. 

Tg-RETE',  a.  [L.  teres,  teretis  ;  tero,  to  rub ;  Sp. 
terete.]  (Bot.)  Cylindrical,  and  sometimes  ta- 
pering. Gray. 

TiiR'GAL,  a.  [L.  tergum,  the  back.]  Relating 
to  the  back ;  dorsal.  Dunglison. 

TER'G.ANT,  a.    (Her.)  Tergiant.  Ogilrie. 

T{:r-(?£m'|-NAL,     ;  „,  Threefold;  tergeminous. 
TgR-^EM'l-NATE,  >  [r.]  Clarke, 

T^R-^EM'l-NOfJS,  a,  [L.  tergeminus  ;  ter,  thrice, 
and  geminus,  twin.]     Threefold.  Blount. 

TERVI-ANT,  rt.  [L.  tergum,  the  back.]  Show- 
ing the  back  part ;  recusant ;  tergant.    Ogikie. 

T^R-QIf'PR-OUS,  rt.  [L.  tergum,  the  back,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     (Bot.)  Dorsiferous.  Clarke. 

TER'^I-V^R-SATE  [tSr'j?-v?r-8at,  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wb. ;  t?r-jlv'?r-sat,  P. ;  ter-j?-vgr's5t,  R.  Todd], 
V,  n.  [L.  tergiversor,  tergiversatus ;  tergum, 
the  back,  and  verso,  to  turn.]  To  use  evasion ; 
to  shift;  to  boggle.  Bailey. 

TER-9I-V5R-SA'TIQ\,  n.  [L.  tergiversatio  ;  It. 
ter g iter sazione  ;  Fr.  tergiversation.] 

1.  Evasion  ;  shift ;  subterfuge. 

Jonas,  the  prophet,  discovered  the  like  Irryrirrrtation  >nd 
backwardness  as  to  the  errand  he  was  sent  upon  to  the  Nin- 
evites.  Waterkmd. 

2.  Fickleness;  instability.  Clarendon. 

TfiR'Q[-V(:R-SA-TQR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  prac- 
tises tergiversation.  Disraeli. 

TER'OOM,  n.  [L.,  the  bark.]  (Ent.)  The  up- 
per or  supine  surface  of  the  abdomen.    Branae. 

TE'RJN,  n.  [Fr.  tarin.]  A  small  vellow  sing- 
ing-bird having  an  ash-colored  head.     Chaucer. 

tErm,  n.  [Gr.  rlpiia,  the  goal  round  which 
horses  and  chariots  had  to  turn  at  races,  a 
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limit ;  L.  terminus  ;  It.  termine ;  Sp.  termino  ; 
Fr.  terme.  —  The  form  [ripiAa]  points  to  Tiipw 
(L.  <ero),  to  wear, — perhaps  strictly  the  stone 
that  is  worn  by  tiirnins  round  it,  as  with  char- 
iots at  a  rnce.    Liddcll  *  Scott.'] 

1.  A  limit ;  a  boundary ;  a  bound ;  a  confine. 

Corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation;  and  they  two  nre 
as  nature's  two  ternu*  or  boundaries.  Bacon, 

2.  The  time  for  which  any  thing  lasts;  a  lim- 
ited time  ;  a  period  of  time.  Addison. 

Doomed  for  a  certain  temn  to  walk  the  night.  Slialc. 

3.  A  word  by  which  any  thing  is  expressed  ; 
—  particularly  a  word  having  a  technical  mean- 
ing; an  expression. 

Tha  many  tenns  of  art  required  in  trade  and  in  war.     Swift. 
In  painting,  the  greatest  beauties  cannot  always  he  ex- 
pressed for  want  of  leriiis.  Drjiden. 
Would  curses  l<ill,  us  dotli  the  mandrake's  groan, 
1  would  invent  us  bitter  seurehing  terms.  Shah. 

4.  pL  Conditions  ;  propositions  ;  stipulations. 
On  my  teniix  thou  wilt  not  be  my  heir.  Driiden. 

Reducing  France  to  our  own  terms.  Addison. 

5.  In  colleges,  universities,  &c.,  the  period 
of  the  year  during  which  instruction  is  regularly 
g^ven,  as  distinguished  from  vacation.    Walker. 

6.  {Algebra.)  A  single  expression  not  con- 
nected with  any  other  by  the  signs  plus  or  mi- 
nus, equality  or  inequality.  Davies  &  Peck. 

7.  {Logic.)  The  subject  or  the  predicate  of 
a  proposition.  Whately. 

;8eg» Every  syllogism  has  three  terms;  viz.,  the 
minor  term,  or  the  subject  of  the  conclusion,  the  major 
term,  or  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  and  the  mid- 
dle term,  or  that  with  which  each  of  the  two  other 
terms  is  separately  compared.  See  Premise.  WAatci^. 

8.  {Arch.)  A  pedestal  widening  towards  the 
top,  where  it  merges  into  a  bust.  Britton. 

9.  {Mi'.d.)  pi.  The  menses.  Dunglison. 

10.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  carved  work  placed 
under  each  side  of  the  taffrail,  at  the  side  tim- 
ber of  the  stern,  and  extending  down  as  low  as 
the  foot-rail  of  the  balcony.  Mar.  Diet. 

11.  {Law.)  A  limitation  of  an  estate  to  a  cer- 
tain period,  as  for  life  or  for  years  :  —  an  estate 
or  interest  conveyed  for  a  certain  time,  or 
limited  to  a  certain  period  of  time  : — the  time 
granted  to  a  debtor  for  discharging  his  obliga- 
tion :  —  a  limited  and  fixed  period  of  time  durmg 
which  a  court  is  held,  sits,  or  is  open  for  the 
hearing  and  trial  of  causes.      Burrill.   Bouvier. 

IfS'  Of  tcrmi  of  court  there  are  four  in  every  year, 
in  England  ;  one  is  called  Hilary  term,  which,  as 
regulated  hy  11  George  IV.  and  1  William  IV.,  be- 
gins on  the  11th  and  ends  on  the  31st  of  January  ; 
another  is  called  Easter  term,  which  begins  on  the 
15th  of  April,  and  ends  on  the  8th  of  May  ;  the  third 
is  Trinity  term,  beginning  on  th522d  of  May,  and  end- 
ing on  the  12th  of  June  ;  t!)e  fourth  is  Michaelmas 
term,  beginning  on  the  2d  of  November,  and  ending 
on  the  25th  of  Novotnbor.  The  rest  of  the  year  is 
called  vacation,    Blaclcstone.      P.  Cyc. 

12.  {Geom.)  The  extreme  of  any  magnitude, 
or  that  which  limits  or  bounds  its  extent ;  thus 
the  terms  of  a  line  are  points  ;  of  a  superficies, 
lines;  of  a  solid,  superficies.  Htitton. 

Terms  of  an  equation,  series,  or  compound  expression, 
quantities  connected  with  other  quantities  by  the  sign 
plus  or  minus. — Terms  of  a  fraction,  the  numerator 
and  denominator  of  that  fraction. — Terms  of  a  pro- 
portion, or  progression,  tho  several  separate  quantities 
of  which  the  proportion  or  progression  consists.  — 
Terms  of  a  ratio,  the  antecedent  and  consequent  of 
that  ratio.  Hutton. 

In  terms,  in  plain  words;  plainly.  jJtterbury. — 
To  come  to  terms,  to  make  an  agreement  ;  to  agree. — 
To  bring  to  terms,  to  make  to  agree  or  acquiesce.  — 
To  make  terms,  to  make  an  agreement.  —  Terms  of  a 
proportion,  (  Math.)  the  four  members  of  which  a  pro- 
portion consists. 

Syn.  —  Technical  terms;  the  terms  of  an  art  or  a 
science;  the  jcnrrf*  of  a  language  ;  appropriate  erprra- 
sions.  "The  purity  of  a  language  depeiuls  on  its 
words  ;  the  precision,  on  its  terms  ;  and  the  brilliancy, 
on  its  expressions."  Truster.  —  Term  of  life  ;  term  of 
holding  court.  The  limits  of  an  empire;  the  boun 
dary  of  a  country  ;  the  term,  the  point  that  terminates 
the  limit —  See  Articles,  Language. 
TERM,  v.a.  \i.  termed  ;  pp.  teumino,  termed.] 
To  designate  ;  to  name  ;  to  call ;  to  denominate. 

Men  term  what  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  universe  ima- 
ginary space.  Locke. 

TER'MA-GAn-CY,  n.     Turbulence  ;  tumultuous- 
ness.  "  Violent  termagancy  of  temper."  Balcer. 

TER'MA-gAnT,    a.       Turbulent;    quarrelsome; 
scolding  ;  refractory  ;  —  applied  to  women. 

The  eldest  was  a  termagant,  imperious,  prodigal,  profligate 
wench.  Arhulhiiot. 


TER'MA-GAnT,  n.  [A.  S.  tir-,  or  tyr-,  a  prefix 
serving  to  atigment  the  sense,  very,  and  magan, 
to  be  mighty  ;  {tyr-magan)  most  mighty.    Lye.] 

1.  f  A  turbulent,  brawling  man.  Rogers. 
This  terrible  teniiasiani,  this  Nero,  this  Pharaoh.  Bale. 
tfg'  Termagaunt  (Low  L.  termagnus),  a  name  tiven 

in  the  old  romances  to   the  god  of  the  Saracens,  and 
generally  coupled  with  Mahoundor  Mahomet.  Toone. 
Nor  bright  the  reader  with  the  Pagan  vaunt, 
Of  mighty  Alahound  and  great  Termagaunt.     Bp.  Hall. 

2.  A  female  of  fierce  temper  and  ungoverned 
tongue  ;  a  brawling,  turbulent  woman  ;  a  scold. 

There  is  something  of  an  irritability  in  the  constitution  of 
women  whose  minds  arc  uncultivuted,  which,  when  increased 
by  opposition  and  confirmed  by  habit,  usually  produces  a 
termagant,  a  shrew,  or  a  virago.  Knox. 

TER'MA-gANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  scolding,  turbulent 
manner ;  like  a  termagant.  Clarke. 

TERM'^R,  71.  1.  One  who  travels  up  from  the 
country  to  a  law  term  for  the  sake  of  tricks  to 
be  practised,  and  for  other  purposes  ;  —  some- 
times called  term-trotter.  Smart. 
2.  {Law.)  One  who  holds  for  a  term  of  years 
or  for  life.  —  See  Termor.                          CoweU. 

TER  'ME^,  n. ;  pi.  termites.  [L.  termes,  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  Brande.]  {Ent.)  A  neurop- 
terous  insect ;  white  ant.  —  See  Termite. Bair<f. 

TERM '-FEE,  n.  {Lata.)  A  fee  chargeable  for 
every  term  a  case  remains  in  court.       '  Clarke. 

TER'Ml-NA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  terminated  ; 
limitable.  Bp.  Taylor. 

TER'Ml-NA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  terminable.  Allen. 

TER'MI-NAL,  a.  [L.  terminalis;  It.  terminale; 
Sp.  iSf  Fr.  terminal.'] 

1.  Relating  to  a  boundary,  or  termination ; 
relating  to,  or  forming,  the  end  ;  ultimate. P. Cyc. 

2.  {Bot.)  Born 3  at,  or  belonging  to,  the  ex- 
tremity or  summit.  Gray, 

3.  {Math,)  Forming  an  edge  or  extremity. 

Terminal  is  nearly  synonymous  with  limiting.    Da.  S(  P. 

Terminal  figure,  the  bust  of  a  god  on  a  stone  pillar, 

diminishing  at  its  base  or  terminus,  and  used  by  the 

Romans  to  mark  boundaries.  Fairholt. 

TER'MJ-NAL,  «.     The  extremity  ;  the  end. 

TER-MI-M-A'rj-4,  n,  pi,  [L.l  {Roman  Ant.) 
A  festival  celebrated  annually  in  the  month  of 
February,  by  the  Romans,  in  honor  of  Termi- 
nns,  the  god  of  boundaries.  Afidretvs, 

TER'MJ-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  termino,  terminattis ;  It. 
terminare ;  Sp.  terminar ;  Fr.  terminer.]  [i. 
terminated  ;  /j^.terminatino, terminated.] 

1.  To  set  bounds  to  ;  to  mark  off  by  a  boun- 
dary ;  to  bound;  to  limit. 

Bodies  that  are  solid,  separable,  terminated,  and  movable, 
have  all  sorts  of  figures.  Locke. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to  ;  to  close ;  to  complete. 

Mr.  Prior  was  directed  to  terminate  all  that  minister's  ob- 
jections. Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Complete. 

TER'Ml-NATE,  v.  n.  To  be  limited  ;  to  come  to 
the  limit  in  space  or  in  time  ;  to  end. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world,  its  designs,  and  efficacy,  termi- 
nate on  this  side  of  lieaven.  iouth. 

TER-MI-NA'TION,  n,  \l„  terminatio  ;  It.  fermi- 
nazione ;  Sp.  terminacion ;  Fr.  terminaison.] 

1.  Act  of  terminating  or  bounding.    Johnson. 

2.  That  which  bounds  ;  a  bound  ;  a  limit. 

Its  body  is  left  imporous,  and  not  discreted  by  atoniical 
terminations.  Browne. 

3.  End  ;  conclusion  ;  issue  ;  completion. 

A  good  progress  and  a  happy  termination.  Knox, 

4.  Last  purpose  or  design,     [r.]  White, 

5.  {Gram.)  The  end  of  a  word;  th""  part  an- 
nexed to  the  root  of  an  inflected  word. 

The  change  of  lerminntinn.  by  which  the  different  cases 
and  numbers  of  nouns  are  expressed.  Andrews. 

6.  t  A  word  ;  a  term.  Shak. 

TER-MI-NA'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  end  or 
termination.  Walker. 

TER'MI-NA-TIVE,  a.  That  terminates  ;  absolute; 
not  relative.  Rp.  Rust. 

TER'MI-NA-TIVE-LY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  respect 
any  thing  else  ;  absolutely.  Bp,  Taylor. 

TER'M!-NA-TOR,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  ter- 
minates or  bounds.  Francis. 

TER'MI-NA-TO-RY,  a.  Bounding;  limiting.  Hill. 


t  TER'MJNE,  V,  a.    To  terminate. 


T5R'M{-N?R,  n, 
—  See  Oyer. 


Bp.  Hall 

{Laic.)  The  act  of  determining, 

BurriU. 

TER'MJ-NIST,  n,  {Eccl,  Hist.)  One  of  a  class  of 
Calvinists  who  believe  that  there  are  persons  to 
whom  God  has  fixed,  by  a  secret  decree,  a  cer- 
tain term  before  their  death,  after  which  he  no 
longer  wills  their  salvation.  Brande. 

TER-M|-n6l'0-^Y,  n.  [L.  terminus,  and  Gr. 
Adyos ;  Fr.  termi'nologie.]  The  doctrine  of,  or 
treatise  on,  all  the  technical  terms  used  in  the 
arts  and  the  sciences  ;  glossology  ;  a  nomen- 
clctture.  Brande, 

TgR-MIN'THUS,  n.  [Gr.  rlnpivOoi.]  {Med.)  A 
painful  tumor  having  a  black  pustule  resembling 
the  fruit  of  the  turpentine-tree.  Ihinglison- 

TER  'Ml-jr&S,  n, ;  pi.  tMs  'mi-ni.     [L.] 

1.  {Roman  Ant.)  The  divinity  who  presided 
over  boundaries  and  frontiers.  Wm.  Smith, 

2.  {Ancient  Arch.)  A  stone  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  the  boundary  of  a  property : 
—  also  a  pedestal  increasing  in  size  as  its  rises, 
for  the  reception  of  a  bust ;  a  term.       Brande. 

3.  The  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  railroad,  or 
a  station  at  the  end  of  a  railroad  or  railway. 

One  of  the  most  monumental  architectural  works  of  the 
kind  yet  erected  is  the  terminus  of  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham Railway,  in  Euston  Square.  1\  Cyc, 

4.  {Law.)  In  the  civil  law,  a  mark  or  physi- 
cal object,  as  a  tree  or  stone,  dividing  one 
piece  of  land  from  another  :  — a  period  of  time 
fixed  by  law  :  —  a  limited  number.  —  In  old 
English  law,  a  division-line  between  lands, 
where  metes  or  marks  were  set  up:  —  a  fixed 
or  limited  period  of  time  ;  a  term: — an  estate 
granted  for  a  limited  period;  a  term  for  years 
or  for  life  ;  a  term  of  court ;  a  term  or  word. — 
In  modern  law,  a  limiting  point  either  of  time 
or  space,  and  either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
a  period.  Burrill. 

5.  {Arch.)  A  pedestal  widening  towards  the 
top,  where  it  merges  into  a  bust ;  a  terminal 
figure  ;  a  term.  Britton, 

TER'MITE,  n.  ;  pi.  ter'mTtes.  {Ent.)  A  neu- 
ropterous  insect  of  the  family  Termitidw,  char- 
acterized by  wings  with  few  transparent  ner- 
vures,  folding  horizontally,  short  antenna;,  and 
depressed  body  ;  the  white  ant ;  termes.  Baird. 
4Eg~  The  Termites  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  tropics, 
and  live  in  society,  composed  of  three  kinds  of  individ- 
uals, —  tnales,  females,  and  neuters.  They  often  attack 
and  destroy  trees  and  the  wood-work  of  houses,  in 
which  they  form  innumerable  galleries,  all  of  which 
lead  to  a  central  point.  Sometimes  they  erect  their 
domiciles  on  the  ground,  in  the  form  of  pyramids  or 
cones,  resembling  the  huts  of  savages.     Eng.  Cyc. 

TER'MITE^  (-mitz),  n.  pi.  of  Termite.       Baird. 

TER'MI-TE^,  n.pl.  of  Termes.  Kirby, 

TERM'LfSS,  a.    Unlimited  ;  boundless.  Spetiser. 

TERM'LY,  a.  Occurring  every  term,    [r.]  Bacon. 

TERM'LY,  ad.     Term  by  term  ;  every  term,     [r.] 
Fees  or  allowances  that  are  termly  given.  Bacon. 

TER'MON,  n.  Anciently,  in  Ireland,  an  ecclesi- 
astical district  exempt  from  regal  imposts.  Butler, 

TER-MO-NOL'O-gtY,  n.   Terminology.  Dunglison, 

TERM'OR,  n.  {Laio.)  One  who  has  a  term  in 
lands,  or  who  holds  lands  for  a  certain  time,  as 
for  a  limited  number  of  years.  Burrill. 

TERN,  a,  [L.  temus.]  {Bot.)  Ternate.  [r.]  Clarke. 

TERN,  n.  {Oniith.)  A  bird  of 
the  order  Anseres,  family  La- 
ridce,  or  gulls,  and  sub-family  fp-y-    ,,, 

Sternifice,  re-  -^^■*'=^^"' 

sembling  the 
swallow  in 
its  long  and 
pointed  wings 
and  forked 
tail ;  the  sea- 
swallow.— See  ,j,g|.jj 
Sterninje.     Gray. 

The  ter-n  was  formerly  considered  choice  food.      Sng.  O/n 

TER'NA-RY,  a,  [L.  ternarius  ;  temi,  three  each; 
It.  <Sr  Sp.  ternario  ;  Fr.  ternaire.] 

1.  Proceeding  by  threes,  or  consisting  of  three. 
"  The  ternary  number."  Watrrlnnd. 

2.  {Bot.)  Ternate  ;  threefold.  Loudon. 


A.  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;  A.  ?,  ],  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    h£iR,  HEE; 


TERNARY 

T£e'NA-RY,  n.  The  number  three.  Holder. 

TKR'NATE,  a.  fBot.)  Arranp;p(l  or 
unitcil  in  threes ;  having  three  leaf- 
lets. Gray. 

TER'NATE-LY,  ad.  (Bot.)  In  a  ter- 
nittc  manner.  Gray. 

TKr'NJ-ON,  n.  [L.  temio,  temionia.']  The  nxim- 
ber  three  ;  a  ternary,     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

TiiRP-SI-€HQ-RK'AN,  a.  [Gr.  Tip^txi^v,  the 
muse  of  dancing;  L.  Terpsichore.^  Relating  to 
Terpsichore,  the  muse  who  presided  over  the 
choral  song  and  dancing.  Athenanim. 

TfiR'RACE,  n.  [It.  tcrrazzo;  terra  (L.  terra), 
tlie  earth  ;  Sp.  terra:o  ;  Fr.  terrasae.'] 

1.  A  platform  or  level  surface  of  earth  thrown 
up,  as  for  cultivation,  or  for  a  walk  or  parade. 
"  The  terrace  of  the  fort."  Hackluyt. 

OVr  nil  appeared  the  nmiintain'a  forked  browa, 

With  terrace*  on  terracet  upthrown.  Krest. 

2.  A  balcony  ;  an  open  gallerv.  Fuller. 

3.  An  oriental  or  flat  roof  of  a  house.  Holland. 

TfiR'RACR,  I',  a.  [i.  TEURACED  ;  pp.  tehkacixo, 
TEKR.VCEI).]  To  form  into  a  terrace,  or  to  fur- 
nish with  a  terrace  or  terraces.  Wotton. 

TER'RACED  (ter'sst),^.  a.  Formed  into,  or  hav- 
ing, a  terrace.  Thomson. 

TfiR'RA-C5T'TA,  n. ;  pi.  tEr'ra-c6t'ta§.  [It.] 
Baked  clay  ;  —  a  name  given  to  figures,  vases, 
architectural  decorations,  &c.,  modelled  or  cast 
in  a  paste  composed  of  a  pure  clay  and  a  fine- 
grained, colorless  sand,  or  c.ilcined  flints,  with 
pulverized  potsherds,  or  crushed  pottery,  and 
slowly  dried  in  the  air,  and  then  fired  to  the 
hardness  of  stone  in  a  kiln.  Tomlinson. 

TER-RA-CULT'U-RAL,  a.  Relating  to  terracul- 
turc  ;  agricultural,     [u.]  Clarke. 

TER-R.\-CULT'URE,  n.  [L.  terra,  the  earth,  and 
cultura,  cultivation.]  Cultivation  of  the  earth  ; 
agriculture,     [r.]  Clarke. 

TER'R.m  FIL'I-OS  (ter're-ni'e-iSs),  n.  [L.,  a  son 
of  the  earth.]  A  humorous  name  given  to  a 
student  or  orator  formerly  appointed  in  the  pub- 
lic acts  in  Oxford  University,  England,  to  make 
a  jesting  and  satirical  Latin  oration  against  the 
members  of  the  university;  —  not  unlike  the 
prevaricator  at  Cambridge.  Guardian. 

TER  'R^  FIR  'M^.  [L.]  Firm  or  solid  earth  ; 
—  a  firm  basis  or  foundation.  Qu.  Rev. 

TfiR'RA^E,  w.  [LowL.  terragium;  from  L.  terra, 
land.)  {Old  Ewj.  Law.)  A  kind  of  tax  on  land ; 
a  boon  or  duty  of  ploughing,  reaping,  &c.Cotcell. 

T.ER'RA  Jj3-p6j^'I.Cj?,  n.  [Low  L.]  Japan 
earth;  catechu.  — See  Catechu.  Crabb. 
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tT?R.RfiNE',  n.  The  surface  of  the  whole 
earth,     "  The  length  of  this  terrene."     Milton. 

TftR'R 5-008,0.  [L.  terrnis;  terra,  the  earth; 
It.  &  Sp.  terreo;  Fr.  terrctu.]  Consisting  of 
earth;  earthy,     [r.]  GlanriU. 

TKRRR-PLE/JV  (tir-plan'),  n.  [Fr.  terre,  earth, 
and /jfem,  full.]  {Fort.)  The  platform  or  hori- 
zontal surface  of  a  rampart,  on  which  cannon 
are  j)laced  and  worked :  —  in  field  fortification 
the  plane  of  site  or  level  country  around  a  work. 
Glossary  of  Mil.  Terms.     Stocqueler. 

T^IR-Rfis'TRl-AL,  o.  [1..  terreatris ;  terra,  i\iz 
earth ;  It.,  Sp.,  if  Fr.  terrestre] 

1.  Relating  to" the  earth;  earthly;  mundane. 

Celeatial  bodic*.  and  bodiea  terrestrial.        1  Cor.  xv.  «. 

2.  Consisting   of  earth ;    earthy ;    terreous. 
"  7crre4^«a/ parts  of  the  globe."  [r.J  Woodtcard. 

T5R-r£s'TR(-aL,  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
earth.  "  What  all  terrestrials  need."  Pope. 
2.  pi.  {Zoiil.)  A  section  of  the  class  Area,  or 
birds,  corresponding  to  the  orders  Rasores  and 
Ctirsores:  —  also  of  a  family  of  pulmonated, 
gastcropodous  mollusks,  and  of  a  division  of 
isopodous  crustaceans.  Brande. 

Tt;R-RES'TRl-AL-LY,  ad.  After  an  earthly  man- 
ner ;  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth.  More. 

TpR-Rf:s'TRi-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  terrestrial.  Scott. 

t  TfR-Rfts'TRI-FY,  r.  a.  [L.  terrestris,  terrestrial, 


and  fac.'o,  to  make.] 
make  like  earth. 


reduce  to  earth  ;  to 
Browne. 


TER'RA-PENE,  n.    A  terrapin.  Eni/.  Cyc. 

1'^^'^A-PlN,  n.  (ZojI.)  a  fresh-water  tortoise 
of  the  family  Emydida,  having  a  depressed 
head,  large  eyes,  and  a  beak  resembling  in  form 
that  of  a  bird  of  prey.  Its  neck  can  be  wholly 
retracted  within  the  carapace.  Baird. 

TeR-R.\'QUe-Ofrs,  a.  [L.  terra,  earth,  and  aqua, 
water.]  Consisting  of  land  and  water.  "The 
terraqueous  globe."  Woodward. 

t  TER'RAR,  n.  [Low  L.  terrarium,  from  L.  terra, 
earth.]  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  book  or  roll  con- 
tainmg  a  description  of  the  several  lands  of  an 
mdividual  or  of  a  town.  Burrill. 

TfiR'RAS,  n,    {Min.)  See  Tareas         Maunder. 

t  TERRE,  V.  n.    To  tarre ;  to  urge.         Wickliffe. 

TERRE'-BLUE  (tAr'bia),  n.  [Fr.  terre,  earth,  and 
6/«<,  blue.]     A  sort  of  light  earth.     Woodward. 


TpR-REE.N',  n.    See  Tureen. 


Knox. 


tTERRE'MOTE  (tir'mst),  „.  [L.  terra-,  of  the 
earth,  and  motus,  motion  ;  Old  Fr.  terremu^t.] 
An  earthquake.  Got^cr. 

T^R-RENE',  a.  [L.  terrenua ;  terra,  the  earth ; 
11.  *  f>p.  terreno.] 

..i'  ^^""s's^inR  of  earth  ;  earthy.  "  The  terrene 
substance  may  be  separated."  Holland. 

tri  i       '*"'"'"8  ^°  t^e  earth;  earthly;  tcrrcs- 

Advanced  in  honor  and  terrene  power.  /footer. 


tT5R-Rf;s'TR[-0US,  a.    Terrestrial.      Browne. 

TfiR'R^T,  n.  The  ring  on  a  saddle  through  which 
the  gig-rcins  pass.  "  Wright. 

TERRE'-TEN-Ax\T  (tAr'tgn-jnt),  n.  (Taiw.)  A 
tenant,  holder,  or  occupier  of  land.  Blackatone. 

TERRE-VERTE  (t4r'v6rt),  M.  [Fr. ;  <m-e,  earth, 
and  vert,  green.]  {Min.)  A  green,  soft,  earthy 
mineral,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina, 
protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  and 
water,  used  as  a  pigment ;  green  earth ;  sela- 
donite.  j)ana. 

TfiR'Rj-BLE,  a.  [L.  terribilia ',  terreo,  to  {lighten ; 
It.  ferribile;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  terrible.] 

1.  Exciting  fear ;    causing   terror ;  fearful  ; 
frightful;  horrible;  dreadful;  formidable. 

Prudent  in  peace,  and  terribk  in  war.  Prior. 

2.  Producing  awe  and  reverence,  or  tending 
to  excite  dread,  wonder,  and  astonishment. 

O  God,  thou  art  terrible  out  of  thy  holy  place.    P».  Ixviii.  35. 

3.  Great ;   severe  ;    excessive.     [Colloquial.] 

Terrible  coldnesa  of  the  season.  Clarendon. 

Syn.  — See  Fearful,  Formidable. 


TieR'Rl-BLE-NfiSS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  terri- 
ble ;  formidableness ;  dreadfulness.         Sidney. 

TER'Rl-BL  Y,  ad.    1.  In  a  terrible  manner ;  dread- 
fully ;  horribly  ;   formidably.  Dryden. 
2.  Violently  ;  very  much.     [ColIoquiaLj 

The  poor  man  squalled  terribtu.  Sw\fl. 

t£r'R[-5R,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  terra,  earth.] 

1.  A  variety  of  the  dog  remarkable  for  the 
eagerness  and  courage  with  which  it  goes  into 
the  ground   for   animals   that   burrow ;    Cania 

familiaris  terrariua.  Eng.  Cyc. 

The  fox  is  earthed  i  but  I  shall  send  my  two  trrrient  in 
after  him.  Vrvden. 

2.  [Fr.  terre  (L.  terra),  land.]  {Eng.  Law.) 
A  rettister  or  survey  of  lands ;  a  book  or  roll  in 
which  the  several  lands,  either  of  an  individual 
or  a  corporation,  are  described,  containing  the 
quantity  of  acres,  boundaries,  tenants'  names, 
&c.;— applied  particularly  to  ecclesiastical 
lands.  —  Anciently  called  terrar.  A  i/liffe. 

3.  [L.  tcro,  to  bore.]  f  An  instrument  for  bor- 
mg  ;  an  auger  or  borer.  Ainsicorth. 

T^R-rTf'IC,  a.  [L.  terrifinis ;  terreo,  to  fright- 
P"'  ""a  facto,  to  make ;  It.  &  Sp.  terrifico.] 
Adapted  to  excite  consternation,  or  great  fear 
and  dread:  causing  terror ;  dreadful;  fearful; 
frightful ;  formidable  ;  terrible. 

A  (trim,  terrific,  formidable  band.  y*ope. 

Syn.  —  See  Fearful,  Formidable, 
T^R-RIf'I-CAL,   a.    Exciting  terror,  alarm,   or 
consternation;  terrific.  Clarke. 


TERSENESS 

•  TCR-RlF'l-CAL-LY,  ad.    So  as  to  excite  terror. 

I      terribly ;  frightfully.  Jjg  Quincey 

Tf;R'R|-FY,  r.  a.  [L.  terror,  terror,  nnd  facio,  t« 
make.]  [«.  terrified  ;  pp.  terrifvino,  teb- 
niriKi).]  To  strike  with  terror;  to  frighten- 
to  fright ;  to  alarm  ;  to  shock  ;  to  make  ifraid. 

yJouT  "*""  '"'  *'"'  •*^""'  •»•'  I'rrOleM  me  throturh 

Job  vli.  14. 

Tt:U-Rl9'f.NoC8,  a.  [h.terregina;  terra,  the 
earth,  and  gujno,  to  bring  forth,  to  be  born.l 
Born  of  the  earth.  Smart. 

T£r-R|-TO'R|-aL.  a.  [L.  territorialU;  It.  terri- 
toriale;  Sp.  if  Fr.  territorial]  Pertaining  to, 
or  consisting  of,  a  territory  or  territories.  "  TVr- 
n<onW  acquisitions."  y|.  Smith. 

Territorial  courUt,  the  courts  esUblUhed  in  the  ler- 
ritoncg  of  tlio  United  States.  Bomeier. 

TfiR-RI-TO'Rl-AL-IZE,  v.  a.  To  enlarge  or  ex- 
tend by  addition  of  territory,     [r.]      Coleridgs 

t£r-R{-to'RI-AL-LY,  ad.    In  relation  to,  or  by 

means  of,  territory.  Clarke. 

I  +  TeR'Ri-TO-RlED,  a.    Possessed  of  land  or  ter- 

"'""■y-  Selden. 

t£r'R|-TQ-RY,  n,  [L.  territorium ;  terra,  the 
earth  ;  It.  ^f  Sp,  territorio  ;  Fr.  territoire.] 

1.  The  compass  of  land  belonging  to,  or  «-ith- 
in  the  jurisdiction  of,  a  state,  city,  town,  or  par- 
ish, &c. ;  country  ;  domain  ;  district.       Milton. 

H  ^''"*ifL""M"  '"■''  '*'"■'"">'•  lonjrer  thin  swiftest  expedi- 
tion will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court.  Sak. 
The  kingdom  of  England,  over  which  our  municipal  laws 
?»T  ■'"J'"'','^'"'"' '"'■'"'•'^  no«.  by  the  common  law,  either 
Walts.  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  any  other  part  of  the  kini'i 
dominions,  except  the  territory  ot  t.ng\unA  alone.  lilacktt<me, 

2.  A  large  district  of  country  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  not  forming  a  part  of  any 
individual  state,  and  having  a  temporary  gov- 
ernment. Bourier. 

Syn.  —  See  District, 

TfeR'ROR,  n.  [L.  terror ;  terreo,  to  frighten  :  It. 
terrore;  Sp.  terror;  Fr.  terreur.] 

L  Great  fear ;  fright ;  alarm  ;  constemation. 

Terror  is  that  species  of  fear  which  rouses  to  defend  or 
rire"id>Tt?c"eJj."'^  ""  ""'''"'  "S"""""  "^ich  h.ve^ 

2.  That  which  excites  dread  ;  cause  of  fear. 

Judah  shall  be  a  (error  unto  Egypt  /m.  xix.  17. 

Those  enormous  terivit  of  the  Nile.  Prior. 

King  of  terrors,  death,  emphatically  so  called 

Reign  of  terror,  {French  Hist.)  that  period  during  the 
revolution  between  Octol»er,  1793,  and  July,  1794,  dur- 
ing which  the  executions  were  most  numerous,  and 
the  country  under  Ihe  sway  of  the  actual  terror  in- 
spired by  llie  ferocious  nieasuresof  its  governors,  who 
had  establifhed  it  avowedly  as  the  principle  of  their 
authority.  Brtmdt, 

Syn.  — See  Alarm. 

t£r'RQR-I§m,  n.  Government  by  terror  or  in- 
timidation ;  a  state  of  terror.        Lady  Morgan. 

TER'ROR-IST,  n.  One  who  rules  by  intimidation  ; 
one  who  practises  terrorism  ;  —  a  name  given  to 
the  agents  and  partisans  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  in  France  during  the  reign  of  terror. 

Thousands  of  those  hell-hounds  called  trrrorim.  whom 
they  had  shut  up  in  prison,  on  their  last  revolution,  as  th« 
satellites  of  tyranny,  are  let  loose  on  the  people.  Jt^irkt. 

t£r'RQR-Ize,  V.  a.  To  afTright.  Life  of  J.  Selden.' 
t£r'ROR-l£ss,  a.    Free  from  terror ;   without 
fear  ;  fearless  ;  not  afraid.  Shelley. 

TER'ROR-SMlT'TEN,  a.  Smitten  or  struck  with 
terror;  terror-struck.  Clarke. 

TER'RQR-STRUCK,  a.  Alarmed  or  stmck  with 
terror;  terror-smitten.  ^Clarke. 

T£r'RY-v£l'V(:t,  n.  A  kind  of  silk  plush  or 
ribbed  velvet,  Simmondt. 

TERSE,  a.  [L.  tergo,  tersua,  to  wipe  or  rub  ;  It. 
<Sr  Sp.  teiso7\ 

1.  "Wiped;  rubbed;  clean;  clear,     [r.] 

Many  stones,  precious  and  vul^r,  although  «ctw  and 
smooth,  have  not  this  power  attractive.  Browne. 

2.  Free  from  superfluity ;  elegantly  concise ; 
polished  and  sententious;  neat, 

nis  [Maplet's]  stv'le  was  lerte,  hi*  wortfa  choke,  bnt  hi* 
periods  a  little  too  elaborate.  Wood. 

TErse'LY,  ad.    In  a  terse  manner.      B.  Jonaon. 

TErsR'N^SS.  n.  The  quality  of  being  terse; 
neatness  of  style ;  elegance  and  conciseness. 

Tie  talked  of  Tacitns:  and  I  hacarded  an  opinion,  that, 
with  all  his  merit  ftir  penetraticn.  shrewdness  of  judgmenL 
and  (t  i'«n>r»  of  expressiou,  he  was  too  compact.  frniirril 
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TliR'TIAL  (ter'sh?!),  a.  (Omith.)  Applied  to  the 
quills  growing  on  the  last  or  innermost  joint  of 
a  bird's  wing.  IVrir/ht. 

TER'TIAL  (ter'sli^l),  n.  (Omith.)  A  large  feath- 
er extending  from  the  proximate  extremity  of 
the  bones  of  the  wing  of  some  birds.      Braude. 

TKR'TIAN  (ter'sli?n),  w.     1.  {Med.)  An  intermit- 
tent fever  or  ague,  the  paroxysms  of  which  re- 
turn every  third  day,  or  every  forty-eight  hours. 
Tertiata  of  a  long  continuance  do  most  menace  this  sys- 
tem. Harrey. 

2.  A  liquid  measure  for  wine,  equal  to  seven- 
ty gallons.  Simmonds. 

TER'TIAN  (ter'sli^n),  a.  [L.  tertianus;  tertius, 
the  third.]     Occurring  every  third  day, 

A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  your  lot.  Dryden, 

TER'TI-A-RY  (ter'she-9-re),  a.  Third,  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  third. 

Tertiary  furmatton,or  tertiary gtrata,  (Oeel.)  a  series 
of  sedimentary  rocks,  with  characters  which  distin- 
guish them  from  twootlier  great  seriea  of  strata — tlie 
secondary  and  the  primary  —  whicli  lie  beneath  tliem. 
Lyell. — Tertiary  colnr.-i,  citrine,  russet,  and  olive,  pro- 
duced by  the  mixture  of  two  secondaries  ;  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  they  are  grays,  and  are  either  red- 
gray,  blue-gray,  or  yellow-gray,  when  these  primaries 
are  in  excess  ;  or  they  are  violet-gray,  orange-gray,  or 
green-gray,  when  these  secondaries  are  in  excess. 
Fairholt. 

TER'Tl-ATE  (ter'she-at),  V.  a.  [L.  tertio,  ter- 
tiatus ;  tertius,  the  third  ;  It.  terziare.'\    [i.  ter- 

TIATKD  ;  pp.  TEUTIATIXO,  TEKTIATED.] 

1.  To  do  for  the  third  time,     [r.]       Johnson. 

2.  To  examine,  as  the  thickness  of  the  metal 
of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
strength.  Mar.  Diet. 

TER'TI-(rM   QUID.     [L.]     A  third  something. 

TERZA-RIMA  (tert'sa-re'ma).  [It.,  third  or  triple 
rhf/me.]  A  peculiar  and  complicated  system  of 
versification,  borrowed  by  the  early  Italian 
poets  from  the  Troubadours.  Brande. 

jK5"''The  rhyme  is  thus  arranged:  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  poem,  or  portion  of  a  poem,  verses  1 
and  3  rhyme  together,  as  do  verses  3,  4,  and  6  ;  the 
third  rliyme  begins  with  verse  5,  which  rhymes  to  7 
and  9 ;  the  fourth  is  formed  by  8,  10,  and  12,  and  so 
on  ;  and  the  poem  or  canto  ends  abruptly  —  the  last 
rhyme,  like  the  first,  being  on  a  couplet  instead  of  a 
triplet.  This  metre  has  been  rendered  celebrated  by 
Dante,  who  wrote  in  it  his  '  Divina  Commedia.' 
Hymn  has  adopted  it  in  English,  with  indifTerent  suc- 
cess, in  his  'Prophecy  of  Dante';  and  it  has  been 
attempted  by  various  translators."    Brande. 

TKR-ZET'TO  (tert-s6t'to),  w.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A 
composition  in  three  parts  ;  a  piece  for  three 
voices  or  three  instruments  ;  a  trio.  Moore. 

Tfis'SfL-ITE,  n.    (Mi?i.)  Apophyllite.  Brewster. 

TES'SgL-LAR,  a.     Formed  in  squares.      Wright. 

TES'SgL-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  tessella,  a  small, 
square  piece  of  stone.]     [i.  tessellated  ;  pp. 

TESSELLATING,    TESSELLATED.]      To   form   into 

little  squares  ;  to  lay  with  mosaic  or  checkered 
work.  P.  Cyc. 

TES'SgL-LAT-PD,  a.     [L.  tessellatm ;  tessella,  a 
,    small,  square  piece  of  stone.]     Variegated  by 
squares  or  square  stones  in  the  manner  of  mo- 
saic ;  checkered.  Woodward. 

A  tesaellatt^J  pavement  without  cement.  Burke. 

TES-SPL-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  tessellating, 
or  the  state  of  being  tessellated.  Smart. 

TES'SK-R.^,  n. ;  pi.  tessera:.  [L.,  from  Gr.  T{a- 
(7<ipff,  four.]  (Roman  Ant.)  A  square  or  cube, 
used  for  making  tessellated  pavements,  for  dice, 
and  as  tokens  for  different  purposes.  Wm. Smith. 

TES-Sp-RA'IC,  a.  Variegated  by  squares  ;  tes- 
sellated ;  checkered,     [u.]  Sir  li.  Atkyns. 

TES'sp-RAL,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
a  tessera.  Ed.  Rev. 

2.  (Crystallography.)  Noting  a  system  of 
crystallization  in  which  the  three  axes  are  rec- 
tangular in  their  intersections,  and  equal ;  mon- 
ometric.  Dana. 

TES'sy-LAR,  a.  (Crystalhpraphy.)  Noting  a  sys- 
tem of  crystals,  including  the  cube,  tetrahe- 
dron, &c. ;  monometric.  Brande. 

TEST,  n.  [L.  testa,  a  piece  of  baked  earthen 
ware  ;  It.  testo  ;  Fr.  ^^] 


1.  A  cupel  for  assaying  and  refining  metals. 

Ingots,  Icfti',  and  many  things  more.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  decisive  trial ;  an  experiment. 

He  urged  the  notoriousness  of  the  fact,  as  a  thing  not 
feigned,  not  private,  but  done  at  noon-day,  under  the  left  of 
competent  persons.  Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  That  with  which  any  thing  is  compared  in 
order  to  determine  its  genuineness ;  a  criteri- 
on ;  a  standard. 

Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright. 

One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light, 

lAfe,  force,  and  beauty  must  lo  all  impart. 

At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  art.         Pope. 

4.  Proof;  decisive  exhibition  or  example. 

Satisfied  with  having  given  a  test  of  their  courage.      Cook. 

5.  Judgment ;  distinction  ;  discrimination. 

Wiio  would  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  te»t 

Betwixt  indifferent  writing  and  the  best.  Dryden. 

6.  (C'heni.)  A  substance,  which,  on  beitig  ap- 
plied to  other  substances  whose  composition  is 
tmknown,  indicates,  by  the  sensible  effects  which 
it  produces  or  fails  to  produce,  their  constituent 
elements ;  a  reagent.  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson. 

7.  The  imposition  of  an  oath,  or  any  other 
act  by  which  one's  principles,  particularly  one's 
religious  principles,  are  put  to  the  proof. 

y'piAf  and  disabilities  are  distinct  from  penalties  properly 
so  called.  Eden. 

Test  paper,  {Law.)  a  paper  or  instrument  shown  to 
a  jury  as  evidence.     [U.  S.j  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Criterion,  Experiment. 
f  TEST,  n.  [L.  testis.']  A  witness;  an  eyewitness. 

Prelates  and  great  lord  of  England  were  . . .  tests  of  that 
deed,  at  the  least  to  the  number  of  eleven.  £erners. 

TEST,  V.  a.  [Nor.  Fr.  lister  ;  Fr.  t'lter,  to  taste, 
to  try.  —  From  the  same  root  as  taste.    ThlJot.'] 

[i.  TESTED  ;  pp.   TESTING,  TESTED.] 

1.  To  try  by  a  test  or  standard;  to  prove  or 
to  disprove  by  experiment,  or  some  criterion ; 
to  subject  to  a  critical  trial. 

Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold.  Shak. 

The  power  of  a  sample  of  gunpowder,  or  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance, IS  tested,  not  by  the  loudness  of  the  report,  but  by  the 
depth  of  the  impression  made  on  the  target.  Whately. 

2.  To  attest  and  date,     [r.]  Wright. 

3.  To  refine,  as  gold  and  silver,  by  means  of 
litharge,  or  oxide  of  lead,  cleansing  or  separat- 
ing them  from  alloy  ;  to  assay.  Cr  lig. 

4.  (Chem.)  To  try  or  examine  by  applying  a 
reagent  or  reagents.  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson. 

flty  Though  Shakespeare  uses  tested  as  a  participial 
adjective,  yet  the  active  verb  to  test  is  modern.  It  is 
reputed  to  be  of  American  or  gin,  and  the  use  of  it 
has  heretofore  been  stigmatized.  It  has,  however, 
been  often  used,  within  a  few  years,  in  the  most 
distinguished  English  reviews  and  journals,  and  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  English  writers. 

t  TEST,  V.  n.    To  make  a  will  or  testament. 

While  he  that  tefteth  liveth.    Heb.  ix.  17,  Rheinish  Version. 

TES'T.^,n.     [l^.,  a  shell.'] 

1.  (Zoal.)  The  shell  or  covering  of  testaceous 
animals.  Andrews. 

2.  (Dot.)  The  outer,  and  usually  harder,  coat 
or  shell  of  the  seed.  Gray. 

TES'TA-BI.E,  a.     [L.  testahilis;  Old  Fr.  testable.] 

1.  That  may  be  disposed  of  by  will.  Blackstone. 

2.  Capable  of  bearing  witness,  [k.]  Cotgrare. 

TES-tA'CE-A  (tes-ta'she-?,  66),  n.  pi.  (Zol.) 
The  mollusca  in  general,  but  more  particularly 
those  which  are  covered  with  shells.  Baird. 

T^S-TA'CEAN  (tes-ta'sh5in,  66),  n.  (Zoil.)  A  mol- 
luscous animal  covered  with  a  shell;  a  shell- 
fish ;  a  mollusk.  Brande. 

Tips-TA'CEAN,  a.  Relating  to  the  testacea.  Lyell. 

TES'TA-CEL,  n.     A  little  shell ;  a  slug.     SmaH. 

Tps-TA-cp-6G'RA-PHY,  n.  See  Testaceology. 

Tps-TA-Ce-6L'0-(^V,  n.  [L.  testacea;  testa,  z. 
shell,  and  Gr.  loyoq,  a  discourse  ]  The  science 
of  testaceous  moUusks  ;  conchology.        Clarke. 

TpS-TA'CEOrs  (tes-ta'shus),  a.  [L.  testiceus ; 
testa,  a  shell ;  It.  S;  Sp.  tcstricco ;  Fr.  testace.] 

1.  Consisting  or  composed  of  shells.  Johnson. 

2.  (Zo"l.)  Pertaining  to  animals  which  have 
a  strong,  thick,  and  entire  shell,  as  oysters  ;  tes- 
tacean  ;  —  opposed  to  critstaceotis.  Brande. 

Testaceous  powders,  (Med.)  powders  consisting  of 
burnt  shells.  iJu-ng-liton. 

TEST'-ACT,  n.  The  act  of  25  Charles  II.,  c.  2, 
by  which  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  were 
bound  to  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  ab- 


juration, and  the  test,  that  is,  the  eucharist 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, under  severe  penalties  if  they  exercised 
the  functions  of  any  such  officer  without  being 
thus  duly  qualified.  This  act  was  repealed  in 
1828.  Blackstone.    Eden. 

TES'TA-CY,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  dying 
after  having  made  a  will  which  was  valid  at  the 
time  of  testator's  death.  Bouvier. 

TES'TA-MENT,  n.  [L.  testamentum ;  testor,  to 
testify  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  testamcnto  ;  Fr.  testament.] 

1.  A  formal,  legal  declaration  or  expression 
of  a  person's  will  or  desire  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
])osition  he  would  have  made  of  his  property 
after  his  death  ;  a  will.       Blackstone.     Burrill. 

4Eg"  A  testament  has  been  distinguished  from  a  will, 
both  by  common  lawyers  and  civilians,  but  on  dlfTer- 
ent  grounds.  In  modern  law  the  terms  will  and  testa- 
ment are  generally  used  without  distinction,  to  express 
the  iiistruiuent  by  which  a  person  makes  a  disposllioii 
of  property,  to  take  effect  after  death.  Where  the 
instrument  is  more  I'ormHlly  described,  both  terms  are 
made  use  of,  and  it  is  called  a  last  will  and  testanieut 
Burrill. 

2.  The  title  or  appellation  of  each  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  Bible,  including  the  canonical  books 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  as,  "  The  Old  Testa- 
ment "  ;  "  The  New  Testament."    Hook.  Eden. 

It  is  not  out  of  any  satiety  that  I  change  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  [the]  New:  these  two,  as  tliey  arc  the  breasts  of  the 
church,  so  they  yield  milk  equally  wholesome,  equally  pleas- 
ant, unto  able  nurslings.  Bp.  Hall. 

Optatus  compares  the  Scriptures  to  the  testator's  will;  if 
there  be  a  controversy  amongst  the  descendants  of  the  house, 
run  to  the  Scriptures,  see  the  original  will;  the  Gospels  are 
Christ's  testament,  and  the  Epistles  are  the  codicils  annexed, 
and  but  by  these  we  shall  never  know  the  will  of  the  testator. 

JS/i.  Taylor. 

jgcff-  The  word  rendered  Testament  is  generally,  by 
itself,  translated  Cocenant.  The  term  JV'ew  is  added 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Old  Covenant,  or  dispensa- 
tion of  Moses.  These  two  terms,  from  signifying  the 
two  dispensations,  came  soon  to  denote  the  books 
wherein  they  were  written  ;  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  Jews  being  called  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
writings  superadded  by  the  evangelists  and  the  apos- 
ties,  the  New  Testament.  See  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  14.  The 
title  JVew  Testament  was  adopted  in  the  second  cen- 
tury.    Eden.     Book. 

Ji  cirH  testament,  a  testament  made  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  civil  law,  in  contradistinction  to  a  mili- 
tary testament,  in  which  some  of  the  forms  may  be 
dispensed  with.  —  A  common  testament,  a  testament 
made  jointly  by  several  persons. — 4  mystic  testament, 
a  form  of  making  a  will  which  consists  principally 
in  enclosing  it  in  an  envelope,  and  sealing  it  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses;  —  also  called  a  solemn  testa- 
ment, because  it  requires  more  formality  than  a  nun- 
cupative testHirient JVuiicupative  testament,  a  testa-- 

inent  made  verbally,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. — 
Olographic  testament,  a  testament  written  wholly  by 
the  testator  himself.  Bouvier. 

Syn.  — See  Will. 

TES-TA-MEN'TAL, a.  Testamentary.  Montgom'y. 

TES-TA-MEN'TA-RY,  a.  \1..  testamentariua  ;  It. 
§  Sp.  testamentario ;  Fr.  testamentaire.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  will  or  testament.    Btirrill. 

2.  Derived  from,  founded  on,  or  appointed 
by,  a  testament  or  will;  as,  "A  testamentary 
guardian."  Burrill. 

TES-TA-M^N-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  the  power 
of  giving  by  testament  or  will.  Burke. 

TES-tA'MC/R,  n.  [L.,  we  testify.]  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  an  Eng- 
lish university  ;  —  so  called  from  the  first  word 
in  the  formula.         College  Words  and  Customs. 

TES'TATE,  n.  [L.  testo,  testatus,  to  make  a  will.] 
One  who  has  made  a  will ;  one  who  dies  leav- 
ing a  will  or  testament.  BurrilL 

TES'TATE,  a.     Having  made  a  will. 

By  the  common  law,  the  bishop  had  the  lawful  distribu- 
tion of  goods  of  persons  dying  testate  and  intestate.    Aylijffe. 

fTpS-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  testatio.]    Witness. 

How  clear  a  testation  ...  to  this  truth.  Bj>.  Ilul{ 

TpS-TA'TOR,  n.     [L.]    (Law.)    One  who  makes, 
or  has  made,  a  testament  or  will ;  one  who  dies 
leaving  a  will  or  testament.    . 
Optatus  compares  the  Scriptures  to  the  «cx<afor's  will.  Taylor. 

T^S-TA'TRIx,  n.  [L.]  A  woman  who  makes, 
or  has  made,  a  testament  or  will ;  a  woman  who 
dies  leaving  a  will ;  a  female  testator.    Burrill. 

TEST'pn,  ;).  a.  Tried  by  a  test  or  standard; 
brought  to  the  test ;  pure  ;  assayed.  Shak. 
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T£s'T?R,  n.     [Old  Fr.  teste,  the  head  ;  Fr.  tHe.'] 

1,  An  old  French  silver  coin,  originally  worth 
eighteen  pence,  but  afterwards  reduced  to  six- 
pence ;  a  tcston.  Shak. 

2.  A  covering  over  the  head  of  a  bed,  attixed 
to  the  bedstead.  Elynt. 

fTKS'TgUN,  n.    A  coin  ;  a  tester.  Latimer. 

fTKS'T^RN,  r.  o.  To  present  with  a  tester  or 
sixpence.     "  You  have  <e4<errt«rf  me.''         Shak. 

TfiS'TI-CLE,  n.  [L.  testictdus,  testis;  teUis,  a 
witness ;  It.  testicolo :  Sp.  testicult) ;  Fr.  testiciile.] 
One  of  the  two  glandular  organs  contained  in 
the  scrotum,  the  function  of  which  is  to  secrete 
sperm  or  seminal  fluid.  IhingHson. 

Tg.S-Tlc'V-LATE,  a.     {Dot.)   1.  Noting  a  root 

having  two  oblong  tubercles.  Balfour. 

2.  bolid  and  ovate.  Henslow. 

TESriERE  (t6s-t9-4r'),  n.  [Old  Fr. ;  teste,  head.] 
A  covering  of  plate  for  the  head  of  a  horse 
armed  for  battle.  FairhoU. 

T£s-T|-FI-CA'TIQN,  n.  \1..  testificatio;  It.  testi- 
Jicaziojie;  Sp.  testificactoti.]  The  act  of  testi- 
fying or  giving  testimony. 

Chriat  impurteth  himsolf  unto  im,  and  frireth  visible  te»ti- 
>f«i/io/i  oTuur  blessed  communion  with  him.  Hooker, 

t  TfeS'T(-Fl-cA-TOR,  n.    A  testifier.         Bailey. 

Tf:s'T|-FI-pR,  n.     One  who  testifies.       Pearson. 

Tf;s'T|-FV,  V.  n.  [L.  tcstijicor ;  testis,  a  witness, 
and  yitc/o,  to  make;  It.  testificare  ;  Sp.  testifi- 
car.j  [t.  TESTIFIED  ;  pp.  testifying,  testi- 
fied J 

1.  To  make  a  statement  or  declaration  in 
confirmation  of  some  fact ;  to  bear  witness. 

JcHUs  . . .  needed  not  that  any  should  testifu  of  man;  for 
he  linew  wliat  was  in  man.  '  John  ii.  24,  :23. 

2.  To  give  evidence  or  testimony  in  regard  to 
a  case  depending  before  a  court  or  tribunal. 

One  witness  shall  not  texi{fy  against  any  to  cause  him  to 
die.  Hum.  XXXV.  3ii. 

3.  {Late.)  To  make  a  solemn  declaration  un- 
der oath  or  affirmation,  before  a  tribunal,  court, 
judge,  or  magistrate,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
sonje  fact.  Burrill. 

TfiS'TI-FY,  V.  a.     To  bear  witness  to;  to  give 

evidence  or  testimony  of. 

To  tettifii  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.     Acts  xx.  M. 
T£ST'j-LY,  ad.     In  a  testy  manner;   fretfully; 

peevishly  ;  morosely  ;  petulantly.  Johnson. 

t£s-T|-M6'NI-AL,  n.  [Fr.  — See  Testimony.]  A 
writing  or  certificate  that  may  be  produced  as 
evidence  of  character  ;  a  credential ;  a  recom- 
mendation. Gar.  of  the  Tongue. 

TES-Tl-MO'Nl-AL,  a.  1.  Containing  a  testimo- 
ny or  certificate  of  character. 

A  clerk  docs  not  exhibit  to  the  bishop  letters  missive  or 
teitiiHOHial  testifying  his  good  behavior.  Ai/liffe. 

2.  Relating  to  testimony ;  containing  testi- 
mony. Livingston. 

Testimonial  proof,  (Cinil  Imw.)  parol  evidence,  used 
in  contradistinction  to  literal  proof,  which  is  written 
evidence.  Bouvier. 

Tfis'TI-MO-NV,  n.  [L.  testimonium;  testor,  to 
attest,  to  testify ;  testis,  a  witness ;  It.  testimo- 
nianza ;  Sp.  tcstimonio ;  Fr.  t-'moignage-l 

1.  The  declaration  or  affirmation  of  one  who 
professes  to  know  the  truth  of  that  which  he 
affirms ;  evidence. 

TeftimoDji  is  a  serious  intimation  from  another  of  any  fact 
or  observation  as  being  what  he  remembers  to  have  seen,  or 
heard,  or  experienced.  Dr.  lUxmjibell. 

Much  of  human  knowledge  rests  on  the  authority  of  tet- 
Unuinit.  Pleming. 

2.  {Law.)  Evidence  of  a  witness  or  of  wit- 
nesses under  oath  or  affirmation ;  proof  by  a 
witness  or  by  witnesses.  Burrill. 

3.  Open  attestation  ;  profession. 

Thou  for  the  tetHinony  of  the  truth  hast  borne  universal 
reproaeli.  Milton. 

*g-  In  the  Scriptures,  testimony  is  used  in  different 
lensus,  wliich  may  be  generally  determined  by  the 
connection. 

1.  The  tables  of  the  law  ;   the  decalogue. 

And  he  (the  Lord]  gave  unto  Moses  . . .  two  tables  of  leMi- 
tmmy  . . .  written  with  the  finger  of  God.  Ex.  xxxi.  18. 

2.  The  sacred  Scriptures;  the  Bible.  "The  ttsti- 
mony  of  the  U)rd  is  sure."  Ps.  xix.  7.  «'  My  cove- 
nant and  my  testimony."    Pt.  cxxxii.  12.   l»a.  viii.  16. 

3.  The  book  of  the  law.  Qal.  iil,  10. 
They  brought  out  the  king's  son,  and  put  upon  him  the 

erown,  and  gave  him  the  tettimony.  J  Cliron.  xxiii.  II. 

4.  Tho  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  .^cts  xx.  24. 
Be  not  thou  ashamed  of  the  Ittlimony  of  our  Lord, . . .  but 

b*  thou  partaker  of  the  afflictions  of  the  gos|>el.      2  Tim.  i.  8. 


5.  The  ark  in  which  the  law  wan  deposited. 
Aaron  laid  it  [inunna]  up  lietorv  the  TeslimoHy,  to  be  kept. 

Kxwl.  xvi.  M. 

6.  pi.  The  laws  and  precepti  of  God.  Ps.  cxix.  107. 
Ye  shall  diligently  keep  the  conimandirK'nts  of  the  I^rd 

your  U<mI,  and  liii  trftimdiiirn,  and  Ilia  statutes.     Jteut.  vi.  17. 

7.  The  evidence. or  pnHif  o(  some  fact  ;  witnoas. 
When  you  go  out  of  that  city,  shake  oft  the  very  dust  of 

your  teet  lor  a  tctliinuny  against  them.  Lukr  ix.  &. 

atf  Testimony  may  be  oral  or  written.     The  coin, 
the  monument,  and  other  material  proofs,  have  aiao 
iHten  called  testimony  ;  so  that  lentimony  iuclildea  tra- 
dition and  history.     Fleming. 
Syn.  — See  Evidence. 
t  Tfis'T|-MQ-NY,  V.  a.    To  witness,  Shak. 

t£s'T|-N6ss,7».  Peevishness  ;  petulance.  Locke. 

TfiST'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  trying  and  proving; 
act  of  applying  a  test.  Smaft. 

TfiST'-OB-jpCT,  n.  {Opt.)  An  object  whose 
texture  or  markings  require  a  certain  degree  of 
excellence  in  a  microscope  in  order  to  be  well 
seen,  —  as  the  hair  of  the  but,  or  the  scale  of 
the  cabbage-butterfly.  Brewster. 

t  TES'TQ.V.  n.  [Old  Fr.  teste,  the  head,  —  the 
head  of  the  king  being  impressed  on  the  coin.] 
A  coin.  —  See  Testeu.  Bp.  Half. 

TfS-TONE',  n.  [It. ;  testa,  the  head.]  An  Italian 
coin  worth  about  Is.  3d.  sterling.      McCuUoch. 

T5S-T66n',  n.  A  silver  coin  of  Portugal,  worth 
from  5d.  to  7d.  ster.  (#0.10  to  $0.14).  McCutloch. 

TfiST'-PA-PpR,  n.  {Chem.)  Paper  colored  by  a 
concentrated  vegetable  infusion,  as  of  blue  cab- 
bage, or  of  litmus,  used  as  a  chemical  test.  If 
colored  by  an  infusion  of  blue  cabbage,  it  ac- 
quires a  bright-green  color  by  contact  with  al- 
kalies, and  a  bright-red  color  by  contact  with 
acids.  Pamell. 

TEST'-TUBE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  small  glass  tube 
for  holding  liquids  to  be  tested.  Dr.C.T.  Jackson. 

TfS-TU'DI-N.^L,  a,  [L.  <e»<*/rfo,  a  tortoise.]  Re- 
lating to,  or  resembling,  the  tortoise.        Smart. 

T5;S-TfJ-Dl-NA'R|-0(J8,  a.  Resembling  a  tor- 
toise-shell in  color  ;  red,  black,  and  yellow,  like 
a  tortoise-shell.  Maunder. 

T«:s-TO'D|-NATE,      ;  a.     [L.  testudinatus  ;  tes- 
TgS-TU'DI-NAT-gD,  >  tudo,     testudinis,    a    tor- 
toise.]    Resembling  the  back  of  a  tortoise  in 
form ;  vaulted  ;  roofed  ;  arched.  Wright. 

TES-TU-dIn'P-OUS,  a.  [L.  testudineus.']  Re- 
sembling the  shell  of  a  tortoise,     [u.]      Bailey. 

TES-TU'DO,  n.  [L. ;  testa,  the  shell  of  a  testa- 
ceous animal.] 

1.  {Zo::l.)  A  Linnaean  genus  of  amphibian 
reptiles  ;  the  tortoise  ;  Chelonia.  Baird. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  lyre  of  Mercury,  originally 
made  of  the  shell  of  the  sea-tortoise  ;  —  ap- 
plied to  various  kinds  of  the  lyre  similarly 
formed.  Moore.     Fairholt. 

3.  {Roman  Ant.)  An  arched  or  vaulted  roof : 
a  military  machine,  moving  upon  wheels,  and 
roofed  over,  under  which  soldiers  worked  in 
undermining,  or  otherwise  destroying,  walls  :  — 
a  covering  made  by  a  close  body  of  soldiers, 
who  placed  their  shields  over  their  heads  to 
secure  themselves  against  the  darts  of  the  en- 
emy. Wm.  Smith. 

4.  {Med.)  An  encysted  tumor,  supposed  to 
resemble  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.         Dunglison. 

TES'TY,  a.  [Fr.  testu.  tHu;  tHe,  the  head;  It. 
testardo,  headstrong.]  Fretful ;  peevish  ;  petu- 
lant ;  pettish. 

King  Pyrrhus  cured  his  splenetie 
And  tetty  courtiers  with  a  kick.  Hudihra*. 

Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  te»ty.  pleasing  fellow.       AiUliton. 

T^-TAn'IC,  n.  {Med.)  A  remedy,  as  nux-vomi- 
ca,  strychnia,  &c.,  which  acts' on  the  nerves, 
and  through  them  on  the  muscles,  occasioning, 
in  large  aoses,  convulsions  ;  —  atonic  convul- 
sion. DungUson. 

T5-TAN'IC,  a.    Relating  to  tetanus.         P.  Cyc. 

TET'A-Nt'S,  n.  [L.,  from  Or.  r/rai-oj  ;  rtiiu,,  to 
stretch.]  {Med.)  A  disease  consisting  in  a 
permanent  contraction  of  all,  or  of  some  of,  the 
muscles,  without  alternations  of  relaxation,  and 
characterized  by  closure  of  the  jaws,  difficulty 
or  impracticability  of  deglutition,  rigidity  and 
immobility  of  the  limbs  and   trunk,  which  is  | 


sometimes  curved   forwards,  sometimes  back 
wards,  and  sometimes  to  one  side.      iJunglison. 

T^-TAUG',  n.    A  fish.—  See  Tautoo. 
TfiTCH'V,  a.  Peevish ;  techy.— See  Tkchy.  ShaM. 
TKTE  (til),  n.     [Fr.,  thr  Mad.]     False  hair;  a 
kind  of  wig  worn  by  ladies.  Grates. 

TkTK  A  TkTE  (liit'vtii'),  od.  [Fr.]  Face  to 
face ;  cheek  by  jowl.  Swift. 

TkTE  jiTETE  (tit' f  tit'),  n.  1.  [Fr.]  An  inter- 
view ;  a  friendly  or  close  conversation.  Cowper. 
2.  A  kind  of  seat  or  short  sofa,  for  two  per- 
sons to  sit  on  and  converse.  Kittredge. 

TkTE  DE  POJiTT  {tit'a^.pSng'),n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A 
field  fortification  in  front  of  a  bridge,  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  an  army  across  a  river.  Stocqueler. 

Tf:TH'(:R,n.  [Fra.tudder;  Dxit.tuyer.  Wedge- 
wood.]  [See  Teddek.]  A  rope  or  chain  by 
which  a  horse  or.other  animal  is  tied  to  a  stake, 
so  as  to  allow  a  certain  space  for  feeding;  a 
tedder.  Hooker. 

t£th'5R,  v.  a.    [i.  tethered  ;  pp.  tethering, 
TETHERED.]     To  Confine  or  tie  with  a  tether. 
Ue  that  bounded  thy  power  irthered  tiiee  shorter.     /Ip.  JIaU. 

Tg-THY'DAN,  n.  [Gr.  r^jf,  an  oyster;  L.  tethea, 
a  kind  of  ascidian.]  {Zo>)l.)  One  of  a  tribe  of 
tunicated,  acephalous  mollusks,  of  which  the 
genus  Ascidia  is  the  type.  Brande. 

TE'THYS,n.  \Gr.  ry,%(.]  (Afy<A.)  A  daughter 
of  Uranus  and  Ga;a,  and  wife  of  Oceanus  :  — 
in  later  Greek  and  Latin  poets  used  for  the 
sea.  Liddell  ^  ScoU. 

TE'THYS,  n.  [Gr.  r^Ooy,  an  oyster.]  {ZorJ.)  A 
name  applied  by  Cuvier  to  a  genus  of  nudi- 
branchiate  gasteropods,  characterized  by  hav- 
ing two  rows  of  branchiae  along  the  back  in 
form  of  tufts.  Brande. 

TET-R.^-BRjjV-€Hf-A'TJt,n.  pi.  [Gr.  rimrapa, 
Tirrapa,  four,  and  (ipdyxia,  gills.]  {ZoCl.)  An 
order  of  cephalopods,  having  feur  gills,  and 
protected  by  an  external  shell ;  nautilus,  &c. 

Owen. 

T£T-RA-BRAn'CHI-ATE,  a.  {Zool.)  Pertaining 
to  the  Tetrabranchiata.  Otcen. 

TET'RA-JCHORD,  n.  [Gr.  rrrpdxopiov;  Hrrapn, 
four,  and  j(^op^^,  a  chord  ;  L.  tetrachordon.] 
{Mus.)  The  interval  of  a  fourth,  consisting  of 
two  tones  and  a  semitone,  or  one  half  the  dia- 
tonic scale,  from  the  key-note,  or  from  the  fifth 
upward  ;  a  diatcssaron.  Dwight. 

TET-RA-CHOT'O-MOCs,  a.  [Gr.  rirpoxiiK,  in  a 
fourfold  manner,  and  rf'^yw,  to  cut.]  {liot.)  Not- 
ing a  stem  that  ramifies  in  fours.  Loudon. 

T6t-RA-C6'LQN,  n.  [Gr.  rirmpn,  fout,  and  ««- 
>.oy,  a  limb.]  {Poetry.)  A  stanza,  or  division  of 
lyric  poetry,  consisting  of  four  verses.      Crabb. 

TfiT'RAD,  n.  [Gr.  rirpdi,  TtTp6fio(  ;  L.  tetras,  tet- 
radis.]  The  number  four :  —  a  collection  of  four 
things  ;  a  quaternion.  More. 

t£t-RA-DAC'TYL,  w.  (ZorA.)  An  animal  having 
four  toes  ;  a  tetradactylous  animal.  Wright 

T£T-RA-DAC'Ty-LO03,  o.  [Gr.  Ttrpaf^KivXoi ; 
rtrrapa,  four,  and  iiicrvios,  a  finger,  a  toe.]  {Zool.) 
Having  four  toes.  Maunder. 

t6t-RA-D!-A-PA'§QN,  n.  [Gr.  Hrrapa,  four,  and 
iiatruaUt',  the  octave.]  {Mus.)  The  Greek  ap- 
pellation of  the  quadruple  octave,  Mrhich  is  also 
called  the  twenty-ninth.  Moore. 

T£t'RA-DITE,  n.  A  person  in  some  degree  re- 
markable with  regard  to  the  number  four,  as 
being  born  in  the/bt/zt/*  month, us  reverencing 
four  persons  in  the  Godhead,  or  as  looking 
w^on  four  to  be  a  mystic  number.  Smart. 

TfiT'RA-DRACHM,  (-dr»m),  ?  „.     [Qr.    nrpd^on^. 

TET-M-DRAeil'Mjl,  '  iiov  ;       rirpa,      four, 

and  ipa')(^ii(i,  a  drachma.]  {Grecian  Ant.)  A 
silver  coin  of  the  value  of  four  drachmas,  or  3s. 
3d.  sterling  ($0,786).  Wm.  Smith. 

TkT-Rj1-Dr-J<'A  ' M l-Jl,  n.  [Gr.  rtrpa,  four,  and 
iivatm,  power.]  {hot.)  A  Linniran  class  of 
plants,  the  flowers  of  which  have  six  stamens, 
two  of  which  are  shorter  than  the  others.Z.ofMioii. 

t6t-RA-DY-NA'MI-AN,  o.  {Bot.)  Tetradyna- 
mousl      '  '  Clarke. 
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TET-RA-DY-NA'Ml-AN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  order"  Tetradynamia.  Smart. 

TET-RA-DYN'A-MOUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  plants 
of  the  order "  Tetradynamia,  or  flowers  which 
have  six  stamens,  two  of  which  are  shorter  than 
the  four  others,  as  in  mustard.  Gray. 

TET-RA-E'DRON,  n.  See  TETRAHEDRON.  Hutton. 

TET'RA-GON,  n.  [Gr.  TeTp&ymvov  ;  Tirpa,  four,  and 
yu>via,  a  corner,  an  angle  ;  L.  tetragonum  ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  tetragono  ;  Fr.  tetrjgone.'\ 

1.  {Geom.)  A  polygon  with  four  angles,  and 
consequently  four  sides.  Davies  <Sf  Peck. 

2.  (Astrol.)  An  aspect  of  two  planets  when 
they  are  distant  from  each  other  the  fourth  of  a 
circle,  or  ninety  degrees.  Hutton. 

Tp-TRAG'O-NAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  tetragon, 
or  having  four  angles.  Browne. 

TP-TRAg'0-NI§M,  n.  [Gr.  TirpayuivKJiioi.]  The 
quadrature  or  squaring  of  the  circle.        Clarke. 

TE.TR4-GRAm'M4-T6J^,  n.  [Gr.  Tirgayp&nna- 
Tov ;  Tirpa,  four,  and  ypd/x/jia,  a  letter.]  Among 
several  ancient  nations,  the  mystic  number  four, 
which  was  often  symbolized  to  represent  the 
Deity,  whose  name  was  expressed  in  several 
languages  by  four  letters,  as  in  the  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin.    Brands. 

TKT-RA-QYJV  'I-Ji,  n.  [Gr.  rlrpa,  four,  and  ywn,  a 
woman.]  {Bot.j  A  Linnsean  order  of  plants, 
the  flowers  of  which  have  four  distinct  pistils, 
or  four  distinct  styles  on  one  pistil.       He7islow. 

TET-RA-^YN'l-AN,  )  „,    (^Bot.)  Having  four  pis- 

Te-TRAgj'Y-NOUS,  >  tils,  or  four  styles.      Gray. 

TET-RA-HE'DRAL,  a.     Having  four  sides. 

Tetrahedral  angle,  (Oeom.)  an  angle  bounded  by 
four  plane  angles.  Davies  4'  Peck. 

TET-RA-HE'DRON,  n.  [Gr.  rirpa,  four,  and  Upa, 
a  seat,  a  base  ;  It.  tetraedro ;  Fr.  tetra^dre.'] 
{Geom.)  A  polyhedron,  bounded  by  four  tri- 
angles. Davies  Sg  Peck. 
Regular  tetrahedron,  a  solid  bounded  by  four  equal 
and  equilateral  triangles.  Davies  ^  Peck. 

TET-RA-HEX-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  tetrahexahedron.  Clarke. 

TET-RA-HEX-A-HE'DRON,  n.  [Gr.  rirpa,  four, 
t'l,  six,  and  £'(5pn,  a  seat,  a  base.]  {Crystallog- 
raphy.') A  crystal  having  twenty-lour  faces,  each 
of  which  is  an  isosceles  triangle.  Shepard. 

T?-TRAL'0-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  rfrpakoyla  ;  rirpa,  four, 
and  i.6yoi,  a  discourse.]  {Grecian  Ant.)  A  col- 
lection of  four  dramas,  three  tragedies,  and  one 
satiric  play,  which  were  exhibited  together  on 
the  Athenian  stage,  for  the  prize  at  the  festivals 
of  Bacchus.  Liddell  ^r  Scott. 

TB-TRAm'^-TPR, n.  [Gr.  TtTp6iicTpov ;  L.  tetrame- 
trus ;  It.  tetrametro  ;  Fr.  tetrametre.]  A  verse 
consisting  of  four  measures  or  feet. 

j93=>In  Grecian  iambic,  trochaic,  and  anapxstic 
verse,  it  consisted  of  four  double  feet.     Brande. 

T5-TRAM'5-T5R,  a.  [Gr.  TiTpAfierpoi  ;  Hrpa,  four, 
and  lilrpov,  a  measure.]  Having  four  metrical 
feet.  Tyrwhitt. 

TET'RA-MORPH,  n.  [Gr.  TtTp6^op(poi,  four-shaped  ; 
rirpa,  four,  and  liopipfi,  form.]  {Christian  Art.) 
The  union  of  the  four  attributes  of  the  Evan- 
gelists in  one  figure,  winged,  and  standing  on 
winged,  fiery  wheels,  the  wings  being  covered 
with  eyes.  It  is  the  type  of  unparalleled  ve- 
locity. Fairholi. 

TP-TRAm'Y-r6n,  n.  [Gr.  rhpa,  four,  and  nhpov, 
an  unguent.]  {Med.)  An  ointment  composed 
of  four  ingredients.  Dunglison. 

TE-TRAJf' DRI-A,  n.  [Gr.  rlrpa,  four,  and  avnp, 
livipos,  a  man,  a  male.]  {Bat.)  A  Linnaean 
class  of  plants,  the  flowers  of  which  have  four 
unconnected  and  nearly  equal  stamens.  Loudon. 

T5-TRAn'DRI-AN,  o.     Tetrandrous.  Clarke. 

TP-TrAn'DROUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  four  sta- 
mens; tetrandrian.  Gray. 

T^-TRA'O-NId,  n.  One  of  the  Tetraonida.  Clarke. 

TET-Rji-6j\r'I-DJE,n.pl.  [L.  tetrao,  from  Gr. 
rfrptiwi',  black  grouse.]  {Ornith.)  A  family  of 
birds  of  the  order  GallintB,  including  the  sub- 
families Perdici.TKB,  Turnicince,  Odontophorinee, 
Tetraanince,  and  Pterochince ;  grouse.  Gray. 


TE  T-R4-  0-m  'JVJE, 

n.pl.  [See  Tetra- 

ONiDJE.]   {Ornith.^ 

A     sub-family     of 

birds   of  the   order 

Galliiiee,  and  family 

Tetraonidce;  grouse. 

Gray.  Bonasa  umbellus 

TET-RA-PET'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  rhpa,  four,  and  Ttir- 

aXov,  a  leaf.]    {Bot.)  Having  four  petals.  Miller, 

TET-RA-PHAR'MA-C6N,   }  n.     [Gr.    rirpa,    four, 

TET-RA-PHAR'MA-CUM,  )  and  ipipnaKov,  a  drug, 
a  medicine.]  {Med.)  A  medicine  composed  of 
four  ingredients,  or  an  ointment  composed  of 
wax,  resin,  lard,  and  pitch.  Dunglison.  Brande. 

TET-RA-PHYL'LOyS,  or  Tg-TRAPH'YL-LOUS 
(1.31),  a.  [Gr.  rirpa,  four,  and  ipvAXov,  a  leaf.] 
{Bot.)     Having,  or  consisting  of,  four  leaves. 

Smart. 

TET'RA-PLA,  n.  [Gr.  riroa,  four,  and  a-rUu),  to 
unfold.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  name  of  a  Bible 
arranged  by  Origen,  in  four  columns,  and  con- 
sisting of  four  different  versions ;  viz.,  that  of 
the  Septuagint,  that  of  Aquila,  that  of  Sym- 
machus,  and  that  of  Theodosian.  Brande. 

TET'RA-POD,  n.  [Gr.  rfrpa,  four,  and  TTo(js,iroi6s, 
a  foot.]  {E)it.)  An  insect  having  only  four 
perfect  legs,  as  certain  Lepidoptera.       Agassiz. 

T^-TRAP'O-DY,  n.  [Gr.  TirpaTzoSia;  rirpa,  four, 
and  irolii,  TTo^Ai,  a  foot.]  {Greek  Ant.)  A  meas- 
ure or  length  of  four  feet.  Beck. 

T5-TRAP'TP-RAN,  n.  [Gr.  rrrpAnrtpo;,  haviu" 
four  wings  ;  rirpa,  four,  and  vripdv,  a  wing.] 
{Ent.)     An  insect  with  four  wings.        Brande. 

T?-TRAP'TPR-0US,  a.  [Gr.  rirpa,  four,  and 
Tzrtpftv,  a  wing.]     Having  four  wings.      Balfour. 

TET'RAP-TOTE,  n.  [Gr.  rfrpdirrwrov  ;  rirpa,  four, 
and  nroio-if,  a  case.]  {Gram.)  A  noun  having 
only  four  cases.  Scott. 

TE'TRARiGH  [te'trirk,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  C. ;  t«'- 
trirk  or  tet'rirk,  W.  Ja.;  tet'r'irk,  Sm.],  n.  [Gr. 
TfrpQ9;^i75 ;  rirpixi,  four,  and  apj^o),  to  rule  ;  L. 
tetrarches ;  It.  ^f  Sp.  tetrarca ;  Fr.  tetrarque.l 
{Ant.)  The  governor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a 
country  or  province: — in  the  later  period  of 
the  Roman  republic,  a  title  given  to  any  tribu- 
tary prince,  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
styled  a  king.  Wm.  Smith. 

TE-TRAR€H'ATE  [te-trUr'kat.S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Wb. ; 
tet'rar-kat,  Sm.  C],  n.     A  tetrarchy.    Johnson. 

T^l-TRARjTH'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  Tfrpap^ci-frff.]  Of,  or 
pertaining  to,  a  tetrarch  or  a  tetrarchy.  Herbert. 

TET'RAR-jCHY  [tet'r?ir-ke,  S.  W.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.  ; 
tS'tr^r-ke,  P.  A.],  n.  [Gr.  rtrpaoy^^in  ;  L.  &;  It. 
tetrarchia  ;  Sp.  tetrarquia ;  Fr.  ti'trarthic]  The 
territory  or  the  office  of  a  tetrarch.  Wm.  Smith. 

TET-RA-SEP'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.rirpa,  four,  andEng. 
sepal.]     {Bot.)     Having  four  sepals.      Loudon. 

TET-RA-SPAS'TON,  n.  [Gr.  rirpa,  four,  and 
o-adoi,  to  draw.]  {Mech.)  A  machine  in  which 
four  pulleys  act  together.  Brande. 

TET-RA-SPER'MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  rirpa,  four,  and  airip- 
na,  a  seed.]     {Bot.)  Having  four  seeds.  Smart. 

T5-TRAS'TJ€H  (te-tras'tjk),  w.  [Gr.  rirpnany^ov; 
rirpa,  four,  and  ot(;^o$,  a  row,  a  line.]  {Poetry.) 
A  stanza  or  epigram  of  four  verses.  Pope. 

T5-TRAS'T0-5N,  n.  \Gt.  rerpiiaroov;  rirpa,  four, 
and  aro'ii,  a  colonnade.]  {Arch.)  A  court-yard 
with  porticos  or  open  colonnades  on  each  of  its 
four  sides.  Britton. 

TET'RA-STYLE  [tgt'r?-stil,  Sm.  Wb.  Todd, 
Maunder;  ts'trj-stil, /T. ;  te-tHls'tjl,  Ja.  Crahb], 
n.  [Gr.  Tfrpdnrviov  ;  rirpa,  four,  and  arD.o^.  a 
column ;  L.  tetrastylon ;  It.  &;  Sp.  tetrastilo  ; 
Fr.  t'trastylc]  {Ancient  Arch.)  A  building 
with  four  columns  or  pillars  in  front.     Brande. 

TET-RA-SYL-LAB'IC,  )  a.       [Gr.   rnpaabUa- 

TET-RA-SYL-I.Ab'I-OAL,   )  (ioi-,  rirna,  four,  and 
avIla'Pn,  a  syllable  ;  !Fr.  tetrasyllabique.]     Con- 
sisting of  four  syllables.  Wright. 
TET-RA-S-V-IVLA-BLE,  n.     [Fr.  tetrasyllabe^    A 
word  consisting  of  four  syllables.  Todd. 
t  TET'RIC,  a.     Sour  ;  perverse  ;  tetrical.  Burton. 
t  TET'RJ-CAL,     ?  a.      [L.   tetricns ;    teter,   foul, 
tTET'Rl-COOS,  )  shameful;    Old   Fr.   tetrique.] 
Austere  ;  harsh  ;  sour ;  perverse.           Knolles. 


t  TliT'Rl-CAL-NESS,  n.  Austerity;  harshness; 
perverseness ;  moroseness.  Gauden. 

t're-TRig'l-TY,  M.  [0\d  Ft.  tetricite.]  Harsh- 
ness ;  crabbedness ;  tetricalness.         Cockeram. 

TET'TgR,  M.  [X.^.  teter.']  {Med.)  A  cutaneous 
disease,  in  which  vesicles  arise  in  distinct,  but 
irregular,  clusters,  commonly  appearing  in  quick 
succession,  and  near  together,  on  an  inflamed 
base  ;  fret ;  herpes.  Dunglison. 

TET'T^;r,  v.  a.     To  infect  with  tetter.  Shak. 

TET'TpR-TOT'TgR,  n.  An  amusement  of  chil- 
dren, in  which  one  or  more  rides  upon  each  end 
of  a  plank,  or  piece  of  timber,  balanced  upon 
some  support  in  the  middle  ;  seesaw  ;  —  also 
called  titter-cum-totter.  Strutt.     Holloicay. 

tTET'TlSH,  a.  [Perhaps  from  teat.  Nares.] 
Peevish  ;  —  also  written  teatish.         Beau.  <Sf  Fl. 

t  TET'TY,  a.    Tettish  ;  peevish.  Burton. 

TEU'TON,  n.  ;  pi.  Teu'tp-ne§,  rarely  Teu'tSn?. 
[Gr.  Tihrovti,  the  Teutones ;  L.  TetUones.]  One  of 
the  ancient  Germans,  who  immigrated  into 
Europe  from  Asia  at  different  periods,  unknown 
to  history.  P.  Cyc.    Andrews. 

SEf  "  When  the  Romans  first  heard  the  name  of  tUe 
Teutones,  they  thought  that  they  were  a  single  tribe. 
They  did  not  know  that  it  was  also  the  general  and 
ethnographic  name  of  all  those  nations  to  which  they 
afterwards  gave  the  vague  designation  of  Oermans." 
P.  Cyc See  Teutonic. 

TEU-TON'|C  (tu-iSn'jk),  a.  [L.  Teutonicus;  It. 
Tetdonico  ;  Fr.  Teutonique^  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  the  Teutones,  or  their  language. 

Our  language,  for  ahnost  a  century,  has,  by  the  concu 
rence  of  many  causes,  been  gradually  departing  from  its 


Our  language,  for  ahnost  a  century,  has,  by  the  concur- 

mce  of  many  causes,  been  gradually  departing  from  its 

original  Teutonic  character,  and  deviating  towards  a  Gallie 


structure  and  phraseology.  ~  Johnson. 

Eacli  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  skirting  the  north-eastern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  had  its  own  distinctive  de- 
nomination. Jlofworth. 

The  watch,  the  gun,  and  the  art  of  printing,  are  Teutonic 
Inventions.  1'.  (,'i/c. 

4ES*  "  The  Teutonic  race,  originally  from  Asia,  are 
divided  into  three  branches.  The  first  branch  con- 
tains the  High  Germans,  to  whom  belong  the  Teu- 
tonic inhabitants  of  Upper  and  Middle  Germany, 
those  of  Switzerland,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Germans  of  Hungary:  it  is  subdivided  into  the  Sua- 
bian  and  the  Franconian  minor  branches.  The  second 
is  the  Saxon  branch,  which  is  divided  into  three 
minor  branches,  the  first  of  which  contains  the 
Frisians  ;  the  second,  the  Old  Saxons,  or  Low  Ger- 
mans, with  the  Dutch,  the  Flemings,  and  the  Saxons 
of  Transylvania  ;  and  the  third,  tlio  English,  the 
Scotch,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States.  The  third  branch  is  the  Scandinavian, 
to  which  belong  the  Icelanders,  the  Norwegians,  the 
Danes,  and  the  Swedes.  —  Teuton  is  identical  with 
Deutsche  or  Teutsche,  (in  Low  German  Di'itsch,  in 
Dutch  Dmi««c/i,  in  Danish  7>d«A,  in  English  Dutch,) 
which  from  the  remotest  time  has  been,  and  is  still, 
the  general  name  of  that  part  of  the  Teutonic  nations 
which  we  now  call  Germans,  who  considered  the  god 
or  hero  Tuisco,  as  their  common  ancestor.        P.  Cyc. 

Teutonic  order,  or  Teutonic  knights,  a  religious 
order  of  knighthood  originally  founded  in  Palestine 
by  some  Teutones  or  Germans,  who  associated  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  afTording  relief  to  sick  and 
infirm  pilgrims.  It  was  incorporated  by  Pope  Celes- 
tine  III.,  in  1191,  tind  endowed  with  very  important 
privileges.  When  the  Christians  were  expelled  from 
the  Holy  Land,  a  papal  bull  was  issued  (1226)  em- 
powering the  Teutonic  knights  to  conquer  lands  for 
themselves  from  the  pagans  of  Prussia  and  Poland. 
They  treated  those  whom  they  conquered  with  such 
barbarity  that  the  princes  of  Germany  combined 
against  them,  and  the  order  sunk  gradually  into 
ruin.  Eden. 

TEU-TON'JC,  n.     The  language  of  the  Teutones. 

TEU-TON'l-CT§M,M.  ATeutonic  phrase  or  idiom; 
a  Germanism. 

«  Ttutonicismi',  Scotticisms,  and  Gallicisms.  J?recn. 

t  TEW  (tu),  n.     [A.  S.  tiwa,  a  rope.] 

1.  A  rope  or  chain  for  drawing  or  towing  a 
vessel  vvith  ;  a  towline.  Beau.  &;  Fl. 

2.  Materials  for  any  thing.  Skinner. 
t  TEW,  V.  a.  To  draw  along  through  the  water  by  a 

rope  or  a  chain  ;  to  tow.  Drayton. 

TEW,   V.  a.     [A.   S.   tawian;    Frs.   tawa;    Dut. 
touwen.] 

1.  To  prepare  or  dress  by  beating,  as  hemp  or 
leather.  Nares. 

2.  To  beat ;  to  pull ;  —  to  tease.     Beau.  S\-  Fl. 
TEW'^L  (tu'el),  n.     [Fr.  tuyan.] 

1.  A  pipe  or  funnel,  as  for  smoke.     Chancer. 

2.  A  tapering  iron  pipe  in  a  forge,  into  which 
the  nose  of  the  bellows  is  inserted.  Moxon. 
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+  TE^'tAW  (tO'tftw),  r.  a.  To  beat  or  dress,  as 
hemp;  to  tew,  Mortimer, 

TfcXT  (tSkst),  n.  [L.  textiis,  texture,  structure, 
construction,  context ;  texo,  to  fit  together,  to 
compose  ;  It.  trato;  Sp.  texto  ;  Fr.  textc] 

1.  A  discourse  or  literary  composition  on 
■which  notes  or  comments  are  written,  or  to  be 
written  ;  the  substance  or  body  of  a  writing  or 
literary  work,  as  distinguished  from  the  Jiotes 
or  comments  upon  it ;  as,  "  The  text  of  the 
Bible  "  ;  "  The  text  of  Plato." 

We  expect  your  next 
Will  be  no  comment,  but  a  text.  Waller. 

2.  A  verse,  passage,  or  sentence  of  Scripture. 
Comparing  of  lundry  texti  with  one  another.  While. 
Hit  mind  he  should  fortify  with  lome  few  tejctt  which  are 

borne  and  appoaite  to  hia  caae.  Houili. 

3.  A  passage  or  rerse  of  Scripture  selected 
as  the  theme  or  subject  of  a  sermon  or  discourse. 

How  oft.  when  Paul  has  nerved  ua  with  a  text, 

llaa  Kpictetua,  Plato,  Tuliy  preached  I  CowjKr. 

4.  Any  subject  chosen  to  enlarge  or  comment 
on  ;  a  topic.  Simmonds. 

5.  Text-hand.  Clarke. 

6.  (PritUinr/.)  A  kind  of  letter  or  character  ; 
as,  "  German  text "  ;  "  English  scribe  text." 

f  TKXT,  V.  a.    To  write,  as  a  text.       Beau.  <Sr  Fl. 

Tfi.XT-BOOK  (-bak),  n.  1.  A  book  or  manual 
used  in  teacliing  ;  a  book  for  students  contain- 
ing the  principles  of  a  science,  or  of  any  branch 
of  learning.  Martin. 

2.  A  book  with  texts  and  wide  spaces  for 
notes  or  comments.  Smart. 

TKXT'-HAND,  n.  A  particular  kind  of  large 
handwriting  in  which  formerly  the  text  of  a 
book  was  written,  as  distinguished  from  the 
smaller  hand  in  which  the  comments  were 
written.  Cleavelaiid. 

TftX'T|LE  (tSks'tiO,  a.  [L.  textilis;  texo,  to 
weave ;  Fr.  textile.] 

1.  That  is  or  may  be  woven  ;  woven. 

2.  Pertaining  to  weaving,  or  to  woven  fab- 
rics ;  textorial.  FairhoU. 

TfiX'TjLE,  n.  That  which  is,  or  may  be,  woven  ; 
a  textile  fabric.  Bacon. 

TEXT' MAN,  n.  A  man  ready  in  quoting  texts  ; 
a  textuary ;  a  textualist.  Sanderson. 

T^X-TO'Rl-AL,  a.  [h.  textorius.']  Pertaining  to 
weaving.     "  The  textorial  arts.  Warton. 

TfcXT'— I'fiN,n.  A  pen  for  engrossing.  Simmonds. 

TEX'TKIiVE,  a.  [L.  texirinus.]  Relating  to  weav- 
ing ;  textorial ;  textile.  Dcrhani. 

TEXT'l'-AL  (tSkst'yi.i-?!),  a.  [It.  testuale ;  Sp. 
textual ;  Fr.  textueL] 

1.  Of,  or  contained  in,  the  text ;  textuary. 

Tlic  Kcri  is  the  marginal  readin;;;  the  Clietib  is  the  textual 
reading.  Wittertand. 

2.  Serving  for  a  text  or  for  texts.     Bp.  Hall. 
rfiXT'lJ-AL-TST,  «.    One  ready  in  citing  texts; 

a  textman  ;  a  textuary.  Lightfoot. 

T£xt'U-AL-LY,  ad.    In  the' text  or  body  of  the 

work,  or  according  to  the  text.  Sir  R.  Peel. 

TfiXT'V-A-RlST,  n.  A  textuary.  [r.]  Johnson. 
TEXT'U-A-RV,  n.     [Fr.  textimire.]     One  ready  in 

citing  texts  "or  well  versed  in  Scripture. Bp.  Hall. 
Tf:XT'y-A-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to,  contained  in, 

or  serving  as,  a  text ;  textual.  Brotcne. 

t  TEXT'y-IST,  w.     A  textualist.  Mi/ton. 

TftXT'VRE  (tSkst'yyr),  n.     [L.  textiira  ;   texo,  tex- 

ttis,  to  weave  ;  It.  tessere ;  testura ;  Sp.  textura ; 

Fr.  texture.]  „ 

1.  The  act  or  the  art  of  weaving ;  weaving. 
"  The  invention  of  texture."     [r.]  Browne. 

2.  That  which  is  woven  ;  a  web. 

UtI'crs,  far  in  the  grassy  dale. 
Their  humble  texiuit  weave.  Thornton. 

3.  Manner  of  weaving;  disposition  or  con- 
nection of  threads  or  filaments  interwoven. 

A  veil  of  richest  tarfure.  Pope. 

4.  Disposition,  arrangement,  or  combination 
of  the  parts  of  any  body  or  substance.  Newton. 

Stones  of  divers  kinds,  and  sundry  bodies  that  have  the 
Uxture  between  earth  and  stone.  Locke. 

5.  (Anat.)  The  particular  arrangement  of  the 
tissues  which  constitute  an  organ.      Dunglison. 

TftXT'URE,  V.  a.  To  interweave,  [r.]  Jephson. 
t  THAcK,  n.    Thatch.  Chaucer. 


ThJSl  'jf-MOs,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Odka^of,  a  bed- 
chamber.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  place  where  a  nerve  has,  or 
is  considered  to  have,  its  origin,         Dunglison. 

2.  (Dot.)  The  bed  of  fibres  from  which  many 
fungi  arise;  thallus  :  —  the  apex  of  the  pedun- 
cle, sometimes  dilated,  to  whicn  the  floral  organs 
are  attached  ;  torus ;  receptacle.  Lindley, 

TtJALRR  (m'lfr),  n,  [Ger.  — See  Dollar,]  The 
German  dollar ;  a  German  silver  coin  of  thirty 
silver  groschen,  worth  about  three  shillings 
sterling  ($0,726).  Simmonds. 

Tlljf-U'jt,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  QaXtta,  OaXia.] 

1.  (Greek  &  Roman  Myth.)  One  of  the  nine 
Muses,  and,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  Muse  of 
comedy;  —  one  of  the  Nereids;  one  of  the 
Graces.  IV.  Smith. 

2.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Hind 
in  I8.52.  Levering. 

THA-Li'AN,a.  Relating  to  Thalia;  comic.  Clarke. 

THJl-lJc'TRUM,  n.  [Gr.  W.iKrpov.]  (Dot.)  A 
genus  of  raiiunculaceous  plants,  with  ramose 
roots  and  smooth,  finely -divided  leaves  ;  mead- 
ow-rue, Loudon. 

THAl'I-dAn,  n.  [Gr,  Qa).iin,  Thalia.]  {Zool.) 
A  marine,  tunicated,  acephalous  mollusk,  of 
the  genus  Thalia  or  Salpa  ;  a  salp.         Brande. 

THAL'LITR,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  epidote.  Dana. 

THAl'LO-(PEN,  n.  [Gr.  OaXXdf,  a  young  branch, 
and  yffi'do),  to  produce.]  (Hot.)  A  general  term 
applied  to  cellular  flowerless  plants,  as  the  alga?, 
fungi,  and  lichens,  which  exist  without  distinc- 
tion of  flower  and  stm,  and  without  breathing- 
pores,  and  which  multiply  by  the  spontaneous 
formation  in  their  interior,  or  tipon  their  sur- 
face, of  reproductive  spheroids  called  spores ; 
ttallophyte,  Lindley. 

THAL'LO-PHYTE.m.  [Gr.  BaUd-,  a  young  branch, 
and  (f>iiD,  to  bear.]    (Bot.)  A  thallogen.  Brande. 

TIIAl'LUS,  n. ;  pi.  tuAl'lI.  [L,,  a  young  or 
areeti  hrinch,  from  Gr.  Oa/.'/.di.]  (Bot.)  The 
lobed  frond  of  lichens,  the  inner  substance  of 
which  consists  wholly  of  reproductive  matter 
that  breaks  through  the  upper  surface  in  cer- 
tain forms  called  fntcti^cation.  Lindley. 

THAL'MUD,  n.     See  Talmi  D, 

TnAM'MUZ,  or  tAm'MUZ,  n 

OaftiAoif.] 

1.  A  Syrian  deity  for  whom  the  Hebrew  idol- 
atresses were  accustomed  to  hold  an  annual 
feast  or  lamentation,  commencing  with  the  new 
moon  of  July  ;  —  same  as  the  Phoenician  Adtm, 
or  Adonis.  Ezek.  viii.  14.     Kitto. 

2.  The  tenth  month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year, 
answering  to  part  of  June  and  July,  and  includ- 
ing twenty-nine  days.    Brande. 

THMf-JVOPH-I-Ll  '- 
JvIe,  n.  pi.  '  [Gr. 
66iivoi,  a  bush,  and 
0(7of,  a  friend.] 
(Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  passerine, 
dentirostral    birds,  Thamnophilusmeleagris. 

of  the  family  Laniidte  ;  bush-shrikes.         Gray. 

THAn,  conj.  [Goth,  than  ;  A.  S.  thonnc,  thanne  ; 
Dut.  dan  ;  Ger.  denn.]  A  particle  used  in  com- 
parison. It  follows  an  adjective  or  adverb  in 
the  comparative  degree,  to  connect  the  things 
compared  ;  —  it  also  follows  other,  and  some- 
times otherwise,  rather,  and  else.  —  See  Then, 

He  [Solomon]  was  wiser  thnn  all  men.        1  Kingn  iv.  31. 

I  love  you  for  nothing  more  than  for  the  just  eateem  you 

have  for  all  the  sons  of  Adam.  Saift. 

THAN,  prep.    In  comparison  with. 

Beelzebub,  than  whom.  Satan  except,  none  higher  sat.  J/iVfon. 
You  are  a  mneh  greater  loser  than  me.  Swi/t. 

A  stone  is  heavy,  and  the  sand  weighty!  but  a  fool's  wrath 
Is  heavier  than  them  both.  Pror.  xxvii.S. 

You  are  a  girl  as  much  brighter  than  her 
As  he  was  a  poet  sublimer  Man  me.  Prior. 

g^  "  No  one  of  these  expressions  is  correct ;  or, 
if  so.  they  are  correct  only  under  the  idea  that  the 
word  than  \a  xniiietimes  a  rnnjiinctinn  (when  it  cnnnut 
([overn  a  case),  and  nonietinies  a  preposition  (when  it 
can  govern  a  case)."     Latham. 

*■»*'  "  Tlian  is  used  not  only  a»  a  conjunction,  but 
as  a  prepoxition,  and  as  micli  aifprts  cane*  ;  thus,  '  He 
is  wiser  than  me '  is  good  Eneli^li.  ^  nUo  Is  '  He 
is  wiser  than  I,'  I.  e.  than  I  am.    In  the  flrst  instance. 


[Heb.  t^ap ;  Gr. 


than  is  a  pr»po«ltion  ;  in  the  second,  fl  is  a  eoBjone. 
tion."     Dr.  CkarUt  HichariUoH. 

Iff  'Pkan  is  not  now  often  used  aa  a  prepoeliioa 
except  before  whom. 

THAN'A-ToID,  o.  [Or.  OdvuTOi,  death,  and  iV^t, 
form,  figure,]  Resembling  death ;  apparently 
dead.  Duiigliton. 

THAN-A-t6l'Q-QY,  «•  [!^r-  Mvaroi  death,  and 
i-oyoi,  a  discourse.]  A  description,  or  the  doc- 
trine, of  death.  Dunglitnu. 

THAN-a-T6p'8|8,  n.  [Or.  fti^oro«,  death,  and 
di^if,  a  view.]  A  view  or  contemplation  of 
death.  |f .  C.  Bryant. 

THANE,  n.  [A,  S.  theaen,  thegn,  tfun  ;  thtgnian, 
thenian,  to  serve  ;  Ofd  Ger,  dt-gen,  a  servant,  a 
soldier  ;  Icel.  thegn.]  A  title  of  honor  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  Shak. 

<^The  exact  meaning  of  the  term  thane  is  in- 
volved in  considerable  obKcurily  ;  the  rank  or  dignity 
w  liich  it  denoted  was  (KiswiMy  not  the  same  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  there  were  also  thanrti  of  more  than 
one  kind.  After  the  conqui-Mt  thane*  are  fretiiienlly 
classed  with  barons,  and  in  the  laMs  of  Henry  I.  the 
two  words  are  apparently  used  tn  syn<inymous.  One 
of  the  few  things  that  are  toleralilv  certain  with  re- 
gard to  the  rank  of  a  thanr  is,  that  it  implied  the  poc 
session  of  a  certain  amount  of  landed  property.  P.Cfc 
tS"  The  king's  thanes  were  Anglo  Saxon  noblemen, 
inferior  in  rank  to  earls,  and  were  afterwards  denom- 
inated baront.     Bosicorth. 

THANE'DO.M,  n.  The  dominion,  oflice,  or  prop- 
erty of  a  thane.  Sir  \V.  Scott. 

THANE'-LAnD§,  n.pl.  Lands  gr.inted  by  charters 
of  the  Saxon  kings  to  their  thanes.  Cowsell. 

THAne'SHIP,  n.  The  stote,  office,  dignity,  or 
seigniory  of  a  thane.  Steerens. 

THANK  (thangk,  82),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  thancian  ;  Dut.  & 
Ger.  danken;  Dan.  takke;  Sw.  tacka.  —  From 
Goth,  thagkjan,  A.  S,  thencan,  to  think,  to  re- 
member, Junius.]  [i.  THANKED  ;  pp.  THANK- 
ING, THANKED.]  To  express  gratitude,  or 
make  acknowledgments  to,  for  any  favor. 

We  are  bound  to  thank  God  always.  S  TheM.  1.  S. 

I  thank  you  for  your  pains.  Shak. 

^S"  It  is  often  used  ironically.    "  TTiank  yourself, 
if  aught  should  fall  amiss."     Drydrn. 

THAnK,  n. ;  pi.  thanks.  [M.  Goth,  thanks; 
A,  S,  thane,  thonc  ;  Dut.  dank  ;  Frs.  thonc  ;  Old 
Ger.  danch,  thane,  thank  ;  Ger.  dank ;  Dan.  tak ; 
Sw.  tack;  Icel,  thackir.  —  Ir,  Gael,  taing.] 
Expression  of  gratitude ;  acknowledgment  for 
favor  or  kindness;  —  commonly  used  in  the 
plural,     *'  This  kindness  merits  thanks."  Shak. 

If  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  thank  have  re?  fat 

sinners  also  do  even  the  same.  L»ke  vl.  38. 

Giving  thnnkt  always  for  all  things  unto  God.     Eph.y.  au. 

For  this,  to  the  Infinitely  Good  we  owe 

Immortal  thanks.  Miltum. 

t  In  thank,  thankfully  ;  gratefully.  Chaucer. 

THANK'FI^L,  a.     [A.  S.  thancfuU.]     Having,  or 

impressed  with,  gratitude  ;  grateful. 

Be  thanlful  unto  hira,  and  bless  his  name.  Pf.  c.  i. 

THAnk'FI)L-IA',  ad.  In  a  thankful  manner ; 
with  gratitude  ;  gratefully.  Shak. 

THANK'FtyL-NfeSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  thank- 
ful ;  gratitude.  Sidney. 
Byn. —  Oratilude  is  rather  the  feeling;  thankful- 
ness, the  expression  of  the  feeling.  Thankfulness  is 
shown  esjK-cially  by  words  ;  latitude,  by  actions. 
Thantifulnrss  is  the  lieginning  of  gratitude  ;  gratitude, 
the  completion  of  tliankfulness.  It  is  conunon  to  use 
the  term  grateful  wiili  reference  to  a  favor  from  a 
human  l>enefactor,  and  thankful  with  reference  to  the 
goodness  of  Providence,  It  is  more  common  to  apply 
to  the  disposition  the  term  grat^ul  tlian  thamltful. 

THANK'L^SS,  a.     1.  Ungrateful ;  unthankful. 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is    ' 
TuhaveatAaNX/eMcbilai  Shak. 

2,  Not  deserving  thanks,  or  unlikely  to  ob- 
tain thanks,     '■' A  thank/ess  ofRce."        ll'ntton. 
THANK'L^SS-LY,  ad.     Unthankfully  ;   with  in- 
gratitude ;  ungratefully.  Clarke. 

THANK'LfSS-Nf.SS,  n.  The  slate  of  being  thank- 
less ;  ingratitude.  Donne. 

THAnK'-('>F-F(:R-I.\G,  n.  An  ofTering  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  favors  or  mercy.  M'attt. 

tTHANKS'elVE,  r.  a.  To  celebrate  or  conse- 
crate by  solemn  rites.  Mede. 

THAnkS'gIv-^R,  n.  A  giver  of  thanks.  Banow. 
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THANKS 'filV-ING  [thangks'iTv-jng,  S.  W.  P.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  R.  C.  ;  tlianks-|lv'ing,  K.  Wb.],  n. 

1.  The  act  of  giving  thanks,  or  expressing 
gratitude  for  favors  or  mercy  received. 

Sing  unto  the  Lord  with  thanksgiving.     Ft.  cxivii.  7. 

Every  creature  of  God  is  pood,  and  nothing  to  be  refused, 

if  it  be  received  with  thaiUsgiviiig.  1  Tim.  iv.  4. 

2.  The  part  of  divine  service  in  which  thanks 
are  offered  for  benefits  received.  Eden. 

3.  A  day  set  apart  for  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  benefits  and  mercies  received  from 
God.  Washington. 

THANK'-WOR-THI-NESS  (^wrur-tti?-),  n.  The 
state  of  being  thankworthy.  Clarke. 

THAnK'WOR-THY  (-wur-tfie),  a.  Deserving 
thanks  or  gratitude  ;  meritorious.     1  Pet.  ii.  19. 

THAR,  n.  {Zo:;l.)  A  ruminant  mammal  of  the 
family  Antilopea,  or  antelopes,  inhabiting  the 
central  region  of  Nepaul;  Capricornis  bubali- 
na ;  —  called  also  imo  and  serow.         Eng.  Cyc. 

THARM,  n.  [A.  S.  thearm,  an  intestine.]  Intes- 
tines twisted  into  a  cord  ;  twisted  gut.  Ascham. 

THAT,  pron.  demonstrative,  or  adj.  pronominal ; 
pi.  th6§e.  [Goth,  thata,  thatei;  A.  S.  that, 
that ;  Dut.  dat ;  Ger.  das  ;  Dan.  <Sf  Sw.  det.  — 
Russ.  da.]  Not  this,  but  the  other  ;  the  former 
thing ;  the  more  distant  thin^ ;  —  designating  or 
specifying  some  person  or  thmg  spoken  of  or  al- 
luded to  before  ;  —  often  used  emphatically,  and 
opposed  to  this.  —  See  This. 

I  say  unto  you,  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable,  in  tfiat  day, 
for  Sodom,  than  for  that  city.  Luke  x.  12. 

By  religion  is  meant  aliving  up  to  those  principles!  that 

is,  to  act  conformably  to  our  best  reason.  Tillotsun. 

In  this  scale  gold,  in  t'  other  fame,  doth  lie; 

The  weight  of  that  mounts  this  so  high.  Cowley. 

If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and  do  this  or  that.  Jas.  iv.  15. 

In  that,  because.  "  In  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto 
God."  Rom.  vi.  10.  —  "Things  are  preached,  not  in 
that  they  are  taught,  but  in  that  they  are  published." 

Hooker. 9nd  that,  an  expression  noting  exaggeration. 

"  Ye  do  wrong,  and  defraud,  and  that  your  brethren." 
1  Cor.  vi.  8. 

j9^  When  that  la  used  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun 
or  pronominal  adjective,  it  is  pronounced  witli  tlie 
distinct  sound  of  siiort  a,  rliyming  with  hat,  mat ;  but 
when  it  is  used  as  a  relative  pronoun  or  conjunction,  it 
is  but  slightly  pronounced,  never  liaving  tlie  emphasis 
placed  on  it ;  and  the  sound  of  a  is  obscurely  uttered, 
not  differing  much  from  Ilie  obscure  sound  of  u. 

THAT,  pron.  relative.  Equivalent  to  who,  whom, 
or  which,  relating  to  the  antecedent  person  or 
thing ;  used  in  the  singular  and  plural  num- 
bers, and  in  the  nominative  and  objective 
cases ;  —  commonly  applied  to  things,  but  often 
to  persons. 

S^g"  It  was  formerly  sometimes  used  for  what,  or 
that  which;  as,  "  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and 
testify  tliat  we  have  seen."   John  iii.  11. 

IKg'  "That,"  says  Bishop  Lowth,  "  is  used  indiffer- 
ently both  of  persons  and  things,  but  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  properly  confined  to  the  latter."  But  tliere  are 
cases  in  which  that  is  properly  used  when  applied  to 
persons,  instead  of  who :  1st.  When  it  follows  the  in- 
terrogative who,  or  an  adjective  in  the  superlative 
degree  ;  as,  "  Who  that  has  any  sense  of  right  would 
reason  tlius  " .'  "  He  was  the  oldest  person  that  I  saw." 
2d.  Wlien  it  follows  the  pronominal  adjective  same  ; 
as,  "  He  was  the  same  man  that  I  saw  before."  3d. 
When  persons  make  but  a.  part  of  the  antecedent ;  as, 
"  The  man  and  things  that  he  mentioned."  4th.  Af- 
ter an  antecedent  introduced  by  the  expletive  it  •.  as, 
"  It  was  I,  not  lie,  that  did  it." 

fl®-  Steele,  in  the  Spectator,  No.  80,  in  order  to  rid- 
icule the  too  frequent  use  of  that,  gives  the  following 
passage,:  "  My  lords,  with  humble  submission,  that 
that  I  say,  is  this :  th<it  that  that  that  gentleman  has 
advanced  is  not  th&t  'that  he  should  have  proved  to 
your  lordships."  In  this  sentence  that  indistinctly 
pronounced  (that)  is  once  used  as  a  conjunction,  and 
three  tin:\es  as  "a  relative  pronoun  ;  and  when  dis- 
tinctly pronounced  (that),  it  is  a  demonstrative  pro- 

*   noun. 
FHAT,  conj.     1.  Because  ;  —  noting  a  reason. 

If  then  that  friend  demand,  why  Brutus  rose  against  Cae- 
sar, this  is  my  answer,  Not  that  I  loved  Cajsar  less,  but  that  I 
loved  Rome  more.  Shak. 

2.  Noting  object,  or  final  end  or  purpose  ;  in 
order  that ;  to  the  effect  that. 

Do  all  things  without  murmurings  and  dispufings,  /Aat  ye 
Lay  be  blameless  and  harmless.  I'hil.  ii.  14, 15. 


may  I 


Treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wish  at  least  with  us  to  stay. 


Cowley. 

3.  Noting  a  result  or  consequence.    Dryden. 

The  custom  and  familiarity  of  these  tongues  do  sometimes 
so  far  influence  the  expressions  in  these  epistles,  that  one 
may  observe  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  conjugation.        Locke. 


4.  Noting  indicatipn  ;  as,  "  He  heard  thai  his 
friend  was  sick." 

To  believe  that  when  they  died  they  went  immediately  to 
the  stars.  Heylin. 

/Kg- According  to  Home  Tooke,  that  as  a  conjunc- 
tion is  tlie  same  as  that  the  pronoun,  and  this  may  be 
shown  by  a  resolution  of  the  construction  :  as,  "  I 
wish  yoii  to  believe  that  I  would  not  wilfully  hurt  a 
fly  "  ;  i.  e.  "  I  would  not  wilfully  hurt  a  fly  ;  I  wish 
you  to  believe  that." 
THATCH,  n.  [A.  S.  thac,  thcec,  theac  ;  theccan, 
to  cover,  to  tnatch  ;  Dut.  dak  ;  Old  Ger.  tach, 
thak ;  Ger.  dach  ;  Dan.  tag,  tcekke  ;  Sw.  tak.  — 
Ir.  Gael,  tubh,  tugh.  —  Gr.  riyoi,  ariyo.,  a  roof, 
a  covering ;  L.  tectum ;  It.  tetto ;  Sp.  techo,  a 
roof,  a  ceiling  ;  Fr.  toit.  —  Gr.  ariyia,  to  cover.] 
Dried  grass,  straw,  rushes,  reeds,  palm-leaves, 
or  other  vegetable  material,  forming  or  covering 
a  roof.     "  A  roof  of  thatch."  Pope. 

When  from  the  thatch  drips  fast  a  shower  of  rain.        Gay. 

THATCH,  V.  a.  \i.  thatched  ;  pp.  THATCHING, 
THATCHED.]     lo  cover  with  thatch.  Knox. 

THATCHED  (thScht  or  thSch'ed),  p.  a.     Covered 

with  thatch.     "  Thatched  roofs."  Brande. 

TIIATCH'^R,  n.    One  who  thatches.      Mortimer. 

THATCH'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  art  of  cover- 
ing houses,  barns,  &c.,  with  thatch.       P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  roof,  or  part  of  a  roof,  made  of  thatch ; 
a  covering  of  thatch.  Smart. 

3.  Materials  used  for  thatching.  Brande. 
THAught,  n.  {Naut.)A  thwart.  —  See  Thwart. 

THAU'MA-TROPE,  n.  [Gr.  Bavpa,  a  wonder,  a 
marvel,'  and  Tp/rrw,  to  turn.]  An  optical  toy, 
illustrating  the  persistence  of  impressions  made 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

4CJ-  The  thaumatrope  consists  of  a  circular  card 
having  two  parts  or  halves  of  a  picture,  one  on  each 
side,  and  two  strings  fixed  at  opposite  points  of  the 
periphery,  by  twisting  which  it  may  be  twirled  round 
with  considerable  velocity.  When  this  is  done,  the 
impression  made  on  the  retina  by  each  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  picture  is  renewed  before  it  is  effaced, 
and  they  apparently  unite  and  form  one  whole  pic- 
ture. An  impression  on  the  retina  lasts  about  one 
seventh  of  a  second.     Lib.  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

THAU-MA-TtJR'5lC,  )  „.  Working  wonders  ; 

THAU-MA-TUR'91-CAL,  >  exciting  wonder  ;  won- 
derful. Burton. 

THAtr-MA-TUR'gtJCS,  n.pl.  Feats  of  magic  or 
legerdemain  ;  sleight  of  hand.  Blitz. 

THAU-MA-TiJR'^IST,  n.  A  performer  or  work- 
er of  wonders  or  miracles.  Knapp. 

ThJu-Mj3-TUR'OUS,  n.  [Low  L.,  from  Gr. 
Oavparuvpyd;,  a  juggler  ;  Fr.  thaum.aturge.']  A 
worker  of  wonders  or  miracles  ;  —  a  title  given 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  certain  of  their 
saints.  Buchanan. 

THAU'MA-TUR-^Y,  «.  \Gr.  BnvpfiTovpyia;  davpa, 
a  wonder,  and  Igyov,  work.]  The  act  or  the  art 
of  performing  wonders  or  miracles.        Warton. 

THA W,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  thawan ;  Dut.  dooijen ;  Ger. 
thauen  ;  Dan.  tlie ;  Sw.  tJa.  —  The  same  word 
as  dew,  A.  S.  deawian,  to  bedew,  Richardson. 
—  See    Dew.]     \i.   thawed;   pp.    thawing, 

THAWED.] 

1.  To  dissolve  or  become  fluid  from  a  state  of 
congelation,  as  ice  or  snow ;  to  melt ;  to  liquefy. 

Having  let  the  ice  thav  of  itself,  and  frozen  the  liquor  a 
second  time,  we  could  not  discern  any  thing.  Boyle. 

2.  To  become  so  warm  as  to  melt  ice  and 
snow,  as  the  weather.  Johnson. 

THAW,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  melt  or  dissolve  from 
a  state  of  congelation;  to  dissolve,  as  ice  or 
snow.     *'  To  thaw  the  frozen  seas."     Drayton. 

THAw,  n.  1.  Liquefaction  by  warmth  of  any 
thing  congealed.  Shak. 

Hardens  his  stubborn  heart,  but  still  as  ice 

More  hardened  after  thaw.  Hilton. 

2.  Warmth  or  weather  such  as  liquefies  or 
melts  any  thing  congealed.  Wilkins. 

They  soon  after,  with  great  joy,  saw  the  snow  fall  in  large 
flakes  from  the  trees  — a  certain  sign  of  an  approaching 
thaw.  Cook. 

ThAw'Y,  a.    Growing  liquid  after  congelation  ; 

thawing ;  melting.  Fisher  Ames. 

THE  (the  or  the),  the  definite  article.     [Goth,  tho  ; 

A.  S.  the  ;  Dut.  de ;  Old  Ger.  d'r,  ther,  thie ; 

Ger.  der,  die,  das  ;  Dan.  den,  det :  Sw.  den.  — 

The  imperative  of  A.  S.  thicgan,  thean,  to  take. 

Richardson.l      A  word  prefixed  to  nouns  both 


in  the  singular  and  the  plural  number  to  indi- 
cate what  particular  thing  or  things  are  meant ; 
as,  "  Give  me  the  book  "  ;  "  Drink  the  water  "  ; 
"  See  the  soldiers." 

AndNathan  said  toUavid, Thou  art  fAe man.  2 5f?m. xii. 7. 
S^g'  It  is  often  used  before  adjectives  and  adverbs 
in  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  and  betVire 
a  part  of  a  sentence,  in  order  to  give  to  several  words, 
collectively  taken,  the  unity  and  construction  of  a 
single  noun  substantive.  "  The  longer  sin  hath  kept 
possession  of  tbe  heart,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  drive  it 
out."  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  —  Before  a  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  e  is  very  often  cut  ofT  in  verse ;  as, — 

•'  But,  of  the  two,  less  dangerous  is  th'  offence." 
Of  this  practice,  Todd  says,  "  It  is  a  barbarous  cus- 
tom, now  rarely  observed." 

tTHE,  ».  n.     To  thrive.  — See  Thee.     OldPlay. 

THE'A,  n.  (Dot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  the  dried 
leaves  of  which  constitute  the  tea  of  com- 
merce;  tua-plant.  —  See  Tea.  Baird. 
J^g^  The  tea,  which  is  so  extensively  consumed  by 
Europeans,  is  produced  by  two  or  tliree  species  of 
Thea.     Lindley. 

THE-AN-THR6p'1-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  Gtrff,  God,  and 
at'Bpwvoi,  man.]  Being  both  divine  and  human, 
or  God  and  man.     [ii.j  Hib.  Rep. 

THP-AN'THRO-PI^M,  n.  The  state  of  being  both 
God  and  man,  or  divine  and  human.   Coleridge. 

THP-AN'THRO-PTsT,  n.  A  believer  in,  or  ad- 
herent to,  theanthropism.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

THP-AN'THRO-PY,  n.  Union  of  the  divine  and 
the  human  natures  ;  theanthropism.       Ogilcie. 

THE'AR-jCHY,  n.  [Gr.  e(6i,  God,  and  oovm,  to 
rule.]  Government  by  God ;  theocracy.  Clarke. 

THE'A  TINE,  n.  [Fr.  Theatin.]  One  of  a  re- 
ligious order  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
founded,  in  1524,  by  St.  Cajetan  of  Teate,  now 
Chieti,  and  existing  chiefly  in  Italy.  Brande. 
S£g-  "  The  members,  besides  the  ordinary  monastic 
vows,  bound  themselves  to  the  duties  of  the  cure  of 
souls,  preaching  against  heresies,  tending  the  sick 
and  convicts,  and  to  abstain  from  possessing  property, 
or  asking  for  alms."     Brande. 

THE'A- TINE,  a.     Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Thea- 

tines.  Clarke. 

fTHE'A-TRAL,  a.     [L.  theatralis.]     Pertaining 

to  a  theatre  ;  theatrical.  Comment,  on  Chaucer. 
THE'A-TRE  (thg'?-tur),  w.     [Gr.  0/arpov  ;   Bidoiiai, 

to    see ;    L.  theatrtim ;    It.  Sg  Sp.  teatro ;    Fr. 

theatre.] 

1.  A  place  or  edifice  for  dramatic  representa- 
tions or  performances  ;  a  play-house.      Milton. 

The  first  theatre  of  stone  at  Athens,  called  the  Theatre  of 
Bacchus,  was  built  in  the  time  of  Thcmistocles.         Brande. 

4fg-  "  It  should  lie  borne  in  mind  that  theatres  are 
mentioned  in  several  parts  of  Greece  where  the  wor- 
ship of  Dionysii-i  and  the  drama  connected  with  it 
did  not  exist,  so  that  these  buildings  were  devoted  to 
other  public  exhibitions.  Thus,  at  Athens  tliere  were 
in  later  times,  besides  the  theatre  in  Lensa,  two  oth- 
ers which  were  not  destined  for  dramatic  perform- 
ances, but  were  only  places  in  which  the  sophists 
held  their  declamations."     W.  Smith. 

2.  A  place  of  action  or  exhibition  ;  scene ; 
seat.     "  The  theatre  of  war."  Stocqueler. 

3.  A  room  in  medical  institutions  with  seats 
rising  one  above  another,  and  a  table  in  the 
centre,  for  the  exhibition  of  surgical  operations, 
dissections,  &c.  Warfield. 

4.  A  place  rising  by  steps  or  gradations  like 
the  seats  of  a  theatre. 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.  Milton. 

THE-At'RJC,  }  a.     [Gr.  eiarpiKSs  ;  L.  theatri- 

TH^-At'RI-CAL,  )  cms;  It.  teatrale;  S^.teatral; 
Fr.  theat'ral] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  suiting,  a  theatre  or 
dramatic  representation  ;  dramatic.         Burnet. 

2.  Calculated  for  display  ;  pompous.   Seeker. 
TIip-AT-RI-CAL'l-TY,  n.     The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  theatrical,  or  calculated  for  display. 

Of  all  theatricality  he  [the  Duke  of  Wellington]  was  singu- 
larly void,  and  his  emotions  were  always  uiid«r  the  strict 
guidance  of  reason.  Baytie. 

TH^-At'RI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  theatrical  man- 
ner ;  in  the  manner  of  an  actor,  or  suiting  the 
stage  ;  dramatically.  Pope. 

THP-At'RI-CAL§,  n.  p/.  Theatrical  or  dramatic 
performances.  Ed.  Rev. 

THEAVE  (thSv),  n.  A  sheep  three  years  old:  — 
an  ewe  one  year  old.     [Local,  Eng.]       Wright. 


A,  E,  f,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  6,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;    H^IR,  HER; 


THEBAID 

THE'BA-Id,  n.    A  poem  regarding  Thebes. 

Tlitbaid,  a  flunous  heroic  puvni  of  StuUu*.       0ian<ben. 
THB'BAN,    n.      A   native    or  an    inhabitant    of 
Thebes.  S/iak. 

THE'H A.V,  a.     Of,  or  pertaining  to,  Thebes. 

Thrban  year,  {Chron.)  thu  Kftyptian  year  of  three 
hundred  and  aixty-tivo  days  and  nix  liuurs.       Brande. 

THE'C^,  n.;  pi.  thbcm.  [L.,  from  Gr.  0/iKn,  a 
case,  an  envelope.] 

1.  (Oot.)  A  cell  or  lobe  of  an  anther: — a 
hollow,  urn-like  body  in  cryptoganiic  plants, 
containing  spores  or  sporules ;  —  called  also 
capsule,  sporangiiitn,  &c,  Lindley. 

2.  (An:it.)  A  part  enveloping  another ;  a 
sheath  ;  a  case.  Dunglison. 

T11E'C.\-PH6re,  n.  [Or.  Oi'iKn,  a  case,  and  0o.o/u), 
to  bear.]  {Hot.)  A  surfdce  or  receptacle  bear- 
ing a  theca,  or  theca; :  —  a  long  stalk, on  which, 
as  in  the  passion-flower,  the  ovary  is  sometimes 
seated,  instead  of  being  sessile.  Balfour.  Lind^  ei/. 

THE'CQ-D6NT,  n.  [Or.  Oi/Kn,  a  case,  and  d^od, 
M'ivTOf,  a  tooth.]  {Pal.)  An  extinct  saurian 
reptile  of  the  genus  Thecodontosaurus,  having 
teeth  implanted  in  distinct  sockets.     Eiig.  Cyc. 

THEE,  pron.    The  objective  case  singular  of  Mom. 

tTHEE,  r.  n.  [M.  Goth,  thihan  ;  A.  S.  theon.] 
To  thrive  ;  to  prosper.  Chaucer. 

THEFT,  n.     [A.  S.  tlwoflh,  thyfth.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  crime  of  one  who  steals  ; 
larceny.    "  His  thefts  were  too  open."        Shak. 

2.  1  hat  which  is  stolen. 

If  the  theft  be  certainly  found  in  hi»  hand  alive,  whether 
it  be  ox,  or  ass,  or  sheep,  he  shall  restore  double.    £x.  xxii.  4. 

Syn.—  See  Kobbek. 

THfeFT'BOTE,  n.  [A.  S.  theofth,  theft,  and  hot, 
compensation,  amends,  reparation.]  {Law.) 
The  act  or  the  crime  of  compounding  with  a 
thief  by  receiving  back  from  him  the  stolen 
goods,  or  other  amends,  upon  agreement  not  to 
prosecute ;  the  act  or  the  crime  of  compound- 
ing felony.  Whishaw. 

The'I-FORM,  a.  [Low  L.  thea,  the  tea-plant,  and 
h.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  the  tea- 
plant.  Everest. 

THE'l-NA,  n.    Theine.  P.  Cyc. 

THR'INE,    n.       [Low    L.    thea,    the    tea-plant.] 

( Chem.)  A  crystallizable  organic  base  found  in 

tea,  cotfee,  Paraguay  tea,  and  some  other  plants ; 

caffeine.  Miller. 

TIIBIR  (ifiir).  pron.  adjective  or  possessive,  or pro- 

twminal  adjective.    Belonging  to  them  ;  of  them. 

"  Their  dens."  Shak.  "  Their  prose."  Dryden. 
HEg-  Their  was  formerly  sometimes  used  for  theirs. 

"  My  esteem  I  will  not  change  for  their."     ffilher's 

Motto. 

Til  El  KS  (thirz),  pron.  pi.  Possessive  from  th^y  ; 
of  them.  —  Sing,  he,  she,  it;  pi.  nominatne 
TUKY,  possessive  THEiiis,  objective  them.  —  See 

Ml.NE. 

Our  best  actions  and  the  worst  of  theirt.  .Derham. 

They  gave  the  same  names  to  their  own  idols  which  the 

Egyptians  did  to  theirt.  JitUcigli. 
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THE'IiJM  (thS'lzm),    n.     [It 
th'isnie.  —  From  erof,  Go( 


4r   Sp.    teismo ;    Fr. 
d.]     Belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God  ;  —  opposed  to  atheism. 

O" The  words  deism  and  the'ism  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, perhaps,  synonymous  ;  but  yet  it  is  generally  to 
ho  observed  that  the  form^ir  Is  used  in  a  had,  and  the 
latter  in  a  good  sense.  Custom  has  appropriated  the 
term  deitt  to  the  enemies  of  revelation,  and  of  Chris- 
tianity in  particular,  while  the  word  Ihnst  is  consid- 
ered applicable  to  all  who  believe  In  one  God.     Irons. 

THE'lST.n.     [U.SK^p.teista-.Yr.theiste.']    One 
who  believes  in  theism.  Martin. 

Tire-TS'TIC         )  „    Of,  or  pertaining  tp,  theism 
Tll(;-Is'T|-CAL,  >  ortheists.  Warton. 


THpi^PHU'SIAN  (-shpn),  n. 
Thelphusidce. 


{Zoiil.) 


One  of  the 
P.  Cyc. 

tuf.i^phu'si.dm,  ».  pi.  {ZoJ.)  A  family  of 
brachyurous  decapod  crustaceans,  living  in  the 
earth  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  in  humid 
forests,  and  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  the 
land-crab.  Baird. 

THfi.M.  pron.  pi.     The  objective  case  of  they. 

The  Ix)rd  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  In 
tneni  Is,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day.  Ex.  xx.  11. 

He  hath  a  great  zeal  for  you,  and  them  that  are  in  Lno.ll- 
cea,  and  them  In  Hierapolis.  Oot.  Iv.  13. 


THEME,  n.   [Or.  W^n  ;  riOniii,  to  place  ;  L.  tkema ; 
It.  iSf  Sp.  tema  ;  Fr.  thime.] 
1.  A  subject  of  discourse  or  discussion. 

He  took  fbr  his  thrmr  ViiA  Psalm.  JIalet. 


When  H  soldier  was  the  iJieme,  niy  name 
Was  not  liir  otf. 


Shot. 


2.  A  school  essay  written  on  a  given  subject. 

Forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose  Ihemet, 
verses,  and  orations.  ililtuiu 

3.  {Gram.)  The  original  word  from  which  the 
inflections  or  the  derivations  spring.         iVatts. 

_  4.  {MiM.)  The  leading  subject  in  a  composi- 
tion or  a  movement ;  as,  "  A  fugue  with  two 
themes."  Dtoight. 

6.  f  Instrument ;  means. 

Nor  shall  \'anessa  be  the  theme 

To  niunuge  thy  aliortivc  scheme.  Sv{ft. 

THE'MIS,n.     1.  {Myth.)  The  goddess  of  justice. 
Such  thin?,  in  whom 
Our  British  TYternu  gloried  with  just  cause. 
Immortal  Uale<  Cowper. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  De 
Gasparis  in  1853.  Levering. 

Tne.M-SftLVE^'  (-sSlvz'),  pron.  p/.  The  recipro- 
cal form  of  they  and  them  ;  the  very  persons  ; 
—  used  both  in  the  nominative  and  in  the  ob- 
jective case. 

They  reasoned  among  them*elvn>.  Matt.  xvl.  7. 

Wlmtsoever  evil  befnlleth  in  that,  tltemtelves  have  made 

themselves  worthy  to  suffer  it.  J/uoker. 

THfiN,  ad.  [Goth,  than ;  A.  S.  thwnne,  thanne, 
thonne;  Dut.  dan;  Get.  dann.  —  See  Than.] 

1.  At  that  time  ;  at  a  time  designated. 

There  was  then  no  king  in  Kdom.        1  Kings  xxii.  47. 

Now  I  know  in  part;  but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I 

am  known.  1  tor.  xiii.  12. 

2.  Afterwards,  or  soon  afterwards. 

If  nn  herb  be  cut  off  from  the  roots  in  winter,  and  then 
the  earth  be  trodden  down  hard,  the  roots  will  become  very 
big  in  summer.  Bacon. 

3.  Therefore  ;  for  this  reason.  Milton. 
Now  then  be  all  thy  weighty  cares  away.  Vryden. 

4.  At  another  time ;  afterwards. 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep;  then  soars 

Up  to  the  flery  concave  towering  high.  Hilton. 

5.  That  time  ;  —  having  the  effect  of  a  noun. 

Till  then  who  knew 

The  force  of  those  dire  arms?  J/Uton. 

This  evening  late,  by  then  the  chewingflocks 

Hud  ta'cn  their  supper  on  the  suvory  herb.         Milton. 

^oiB  and  then,  at  one  time  and  another.        Dryden. 

as-  Then  was  formerly  used  instead  of  than.  "  I^ss 

then  fifteen  weeks."   Cha/iman "  The  servant  is  not 

greater  then  his  lord."  .John  xiii.  16,  First  edition, 
161 1.  —  This  use  of  the  word  then,  or  this  orthography 
of  than,  is  now  entirely  obsolete. 

THfiN,  conj.  In  that  case.  "  If  all  this  be  so, 
then  man  has  a  natural  freedom."  Locke. 

It  was  not  an  enemy  that  reproached  me:  tJien  I  could 
have  borne  it;  ni'itlier  wiui  it  he  that  hated  me  that  did  niag- 
iiily  himself  against  me;  then  I  could  liave  hid  myself  from 
him.  J',.  Iv.  12. 

j8S»"  After  a  position  or  concession,  it  introduces 
a  qualification,  modification,  limilati(m,  &c.,  with 
which  such  position  or  concession  is  to  bo  received." 
Stager. 

Juvenal  indeed  mentions  a  drowsy  hnsband  who  raised  an 
estate  by  snoring:  but  then  he  is  represented  to  have  slept 
what  the  common  people  call  dog's  sleep:  or  if  his  sleep  was 
real,  his  wife  was  awake,  and  about  her  busiuess.      AdUison. 

TH£n,  a.    Existins;  at  that  time,     [u.]    Addison. 

In  his  then  situation.  Johnson. 

The  nephew  of  one  of  our  then  ministers.  Vhalelu. 

A  desire  of  advantage  in  his  tiien  profession.  .Sir  J.  HaicJiiut. 

THEN'-A-D.\Y§  (-daz),  ad. 
time  past,     [r.] 

THE'NAL,  a.     {Anat.)  Of  the  thenar.  Dunglison. 

THE'iNAR,  n.  [Gr.  Olyap.]  {Anot.)  The  palm  of 
the  hand,  or  tne  sole  of  the  foot.        Dunglison. 

Tnp-NARD'lTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  white,  translucent, 
anhydrous,  crystalline  sulphate  of  soda,  having 
a  vitreous  lustre,  and  soluble  in  water.      Dana. 

THP-NARD'^'-BLUE,  n.  A  valuable  pale-blue 
pigment,  into  the  composition  of  which  cobalt 
enters.  Miller. 

THfiNCE,  ad.     1.  From  that  place.  Milton. 

When  ye  depart  thenre  shake  olfthe  dust  nnder  your  feet 

for  a  testimony  against  them.  Mark  vi.  11. 

2.  From  that  time. 

There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infknt  of  davs,  nor  an 
old  man  that  hath  not  filled  his  days.  lia,  Lxv.  20. 

3.  For  that  reason  ;  on  that  account. 


TIIEODOSIAN 

Not  to  sit  Idle,  with  so  mat  a  gift 
l^seless,  and  (Airiuv  ridiculous,  about  hliD.  MOtoik. 

99"  From  thence,  Ukv/rum  kemer,  in  a  pleonaam  ;  yet 
both  of  them  are  aupimrted  by  cualom  and  good  um>. 

And  the  mind  through  all  hrr  powers 
Irradiate;  there  piuut  ryes, ail  must /rom  MriKV 
Purge  and  dupcrse.  Mitltm. 

THfiNCE'FORTH,  ad.  From  that  time. 
Thfticejoi-th  this  land  was  tributary  mad* 
i'o  ambitious  Kunw.  Jirawr 

a^  From  thenc^ortk  I*  a  barbariain  or  a  pleonaam, 
but  it  is  countenanced  by  reupcctable  autlioritie*. 
Resolving /torn  thenceforth 
To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways.         Milton, 
lie  then  begins  to  know  a  proposition  which  he  knew  nol 
before,  and  which  Jrom  thenajorth  he  never  questioDs.  Ludx. 


In  those  days ;  in 
N.  Brit.  Rev. 


THftNCE-FOR'WARD,  ad. 
from  that  time  forward. 


On  from  that  time ; 
KettlewelL 

t  THfiACE-FROM',  ad.    From  that  place.  Smith. 

THE-Q-BR6'MA,  n.  [Gr.  OUi,  a  god,  and  fip&iia, 
food.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  found  in  equa- 
torial America,  bearing  a  fruit  contained  in  a 
yellow  or  bright-scarlet  ligneous  pericarp.  The 
seeds,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  bean, 
furnish  cocoa,  from  which  chocolate  is  pre- 
pared. Baird. 

THE-0-BR6'MI\E,  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  re- 
sembling  caffeine,  obtained  from  the  cacao-nut 
( Theobronia  cacao).  Miller. 

THE-0-tMJRl8T'IC,  a.  [Gr.  Bidt,  God,  and  xottrrUt, 
anointed.]     Anointing  by  God.  Clarke. 

THg-6c'R,A-CV,  n.  [Gr.  BtoKpaTia;  Bid,,  God, 
and  Koarfui,  to  rule,  to  govern  ;  It.  teocrazia ;  Sp. 
teocracia ;  Fr.  theorratie.]  The  government  of 
a  nation  immediately  bv  God,  as  that  of  the  Is- 
raelites before  the  appointment  of  kings.Buntet. 

THp-6c'RA-SY,  n.  [Gr.  ei6(,  God,  and  Kone,{,  a 
mixing.]  {Ancient  Philosophy.)  The  intimate 
union  of  the  soul  with  Goa  in  contemplation, 
as  it  was  held  by  the  New  Platonists  to  be  at- 
tainable. Brandt. 

THE-Q-CRAT'IC         la.     [Jt.  if  Sp.  feocratico; 
'|-C,\L,  )  Fr.    ■       ■  -     - 


thtocratique.'j     Kelat- 
li'arburton. 


THE-O-CRAT' 
ing  to  a  tlieocracy. 

THjP-OD'l-CY,  n.     [Fr.  theodic^e,  from  Gr.  Otdf, 
God,  and  J1V17,  right,  justice ;  LowL.  theodictea.] 

1.  A  vindication  of  the  ways  of  God  or  or 
providence  :  —  optimism.         Leibnitz.     Fisher. 

2.  That  part  of  philosophy  which  treats  of  the 
being,  perfections,  and  government,  of  God,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Fleming. 

THe-OD'Q-LlTE,  n.  [Etymology  uncertain. — 
Perhaps  from  Gr.  Oidoftai,  |_;j^cr^^^^^«,i 
to  see,  and  fiijXof,  visible  ;  ^'"^^a^^^^*""***' 
or  Oin,  sight,  and  iriXota, 
to  make  visible.]  {Sur- 
veying.) An  instrument 
for  measuring  angles  in 
vertical  and  horizontal 
planes.  Tomlinson. 

atf  hi  the  figure,  A  B  is 
a  small  tclesci>|>e,  which  is 
made  to  turn  vertically 
around  the  centre  C.  At- 
taciied  to  the  frame  which 
supports  the  telescope  on  the  Theodolite, 

lower  part  is  the  sediment  of  a  circle,  H  E,  divided  into 
degrees.  Upon  raising  or  depressing  the  end.  A,  of 
the  telescope,  this  graduated  arc  is  also  moved  from 
the  zero  point  F,  where  it  is  fixed  when  the  teieocope 
is  horizontal,  and  the  angle  of  elevation  or  of  depres- 
sion may  he  read  fnitn  the  arc.  For  the  puritoso  of 
taking  liorizontal  angles,  the  instrument  has  also  a 
horizontal  motion  U|>on  its  axis.  At  C  11  arc  two  par- 
allel circular  plates  fitting  closely  to  each  other,  and 
having  a  common  axis,  tlie  upper  one  heine  made 
to  turn  upon  the  lower,  which  is  fixed.  The  edgea 
are  so  grailuated  as  to  measure  degrees  and  minuteti. 
There  are  two  spirit-  levels  on  the  up|ier  pl.-iie,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  for  adjusting  the  inxtniment  in 
a  perfectly  level  position  by  means  of  the  tangent 
screws  K  I.  P.  At  M  N  are  shown  the  ends  of  the 
tripod  upon  which  the  theodolite  usually  stands  when 
in  use.  The  instniment  is  usually  provided  with 
verniers  so  as  to  measure  arrs  of  ten  seconds,  and 
with  a  compass.  It  is  used  for  mea.<urinK  ancles,  in 
surveying  and  mensuration  of  heights  and  distances, 
and  occasionally  for  astniiiomical  purposes,  and  as  a 
levelling  instrument. 


THP-OD  O-LlT'lC,  a. 
a  theodolite. 


Pertaining  to,  or  made  bv. 
West.  Rev. 


THE-Q-I>o'SIAN  (-tbyn),  a.    Of,  or  pertaining  to. 


M?EN,  SYR;    m6vE,  NOR,  SON  ;   bOll,  BCR,  ROlE.  — 9,  ^,  ,,  |,  soft;  E,  6,  $,  {,  hard;  §(U  z;  ?  «  gt.  — THIS.  tM*. 
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the  Emperor  Theodosius,  or  to  a  code  of  laws 
drawn  up  by  his  order.  Burrill. 

Tup-OG'Q-Nic,  a.  Relating  to  theogony.MVwoM. 

t  TIip-OG'O-NI^M,  M.     Theogony.         Cudworth. 

THp-OG'O-NIST,  n.  One  versed  in,  or  a  writer 
on,  theogony.  Ctidworth. 

THp-OG'O-NV,  n.  [Gr.  OenyovU  ;  Ods,  a  god,  and 
vAvof,  race ;' L.  theogonia;  It.  iSr  Sp.  teogonia; 
Fr.  th^ogonie.']  That  part  of  heathen  theology 
which  treats  of  the  generation  or  genealogy  of 
the  heathen  deities.  hhaftesbury . 

THp-OL'O-GAS-T^R,  n.  A  kind  of  quack  in  the- 
ology or  divinity,  as  a  medicaster  in  physic  ;  a 
low  writer  or  student  in  divinity.  Burton. 

t  TH5-6l'0-95R,  n.     A  theologian.  More. 

THE-0-L6'(?1-AN,   n.     [Gr.   OfoP.oyrff,   Gfos,  God, 

and  Uyiii,  to  speak  ;  L.  theologun  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  teolo- 

go ;  Fr.  theologien.]     One  versed  in,  or  a  pro 

fessor  of,  theology  ;  a  divine.  Milman. 

Syn.  —  See  Divine. 

THE-Q-LO^'IC,  ;  a.     [Gr.  QtoUyKdi;  L.  theo- 

THE-O-Lop'l-CAL,  )  logicus  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  teologico; 
Fr.  i/tpo/ogique'.]  Pertaining  to  theology  or  di- 
vinity ;  divine.  Warburton. 

THE-0-L6gj'r-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  theological 
manner  ;  according  to  theology.  Westjield. 

THE-0-L6(^'JCS,  n.pl.     Theology,    [r.]     Young. 

THg-OL'O-^IST,  n.     A  theologian,  [r.]  Aylife. 

TH^-OL'O-^fZE,  V.  a.  To  render  theological. 
"  Aristotle's  philosophy  theologized."     GlanviU. 

TH^-dL'O-^IZE,  V.  n.  To  reason  as  a  theologian; 
to  form  a  system  of  theology.    Brit.  §  For.  Rev. 

THg-OL'O-^IZ-pR,  n.  A  theologian,  [r.]  Clarke. 

THE'O-LOGUE  (-18g),  n.     A  theologian.    Dry  den. 

TH5-0L'0-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  Oio).oy'ia  ;  L.  theologia  ; 
It.  (Sf  Sp.  teologia ;  Fr.  thi'ologie.']  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  existence,  nature,  and  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  of  his  relations  to  man ;  the 
true  doctrine  concerning  God,  and  the  duty 
which  ought  to  be  rendered  to  him  by  man ; 
bibical  or  sacred  literature  ;  divinity. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  bearing  of  Chalmers's  writings 
upon  the  three  theoloyies  which  now  stand  in  view  of  our 
British  Christianity;  namely,  the  superannuated  logical,  the 
modern  philosophical,  and  the  future  biblical.    ^.  Brit.  liev. 

THP-OM'A-CHTst,  n.  One  who  fights  or  contends 
against  the  gods.  Bailey. 

TIip-OM'A-CHY  (-k?),  n.  [Gr.  Oioiiayia  ;  Beds,  a. 
god,  and  fidyi?,  a  battle  ;  Fr.  theomacJiie.'] 

1.  The  fighting  of  the  giants  against  the  gods, 
as  in  mythology.  Bailey. 

2.  Opposition  to  the  divine  will,  [r.]   Bacon. 

THE'O-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  9f6i,  a  god,  and  ixavrda, 
prophecy  ;  Fr.  theoinancie.']  Divination  drawn 
from  the  responses  of  oracles  among  heathen 
nations,  in  which  a  god  was  supposed  to  answer 
the  inquirer,  or  from  the  predictions  of  Sibyls 
and  others  supposed  to  be  immediately  inspired 
by  some  divinity.  Brande. 

THE-0-PA-THET'|C,  a.  Relating  to  theopathy  ; 
theopathic.  Mackintosh. 

THE-0-PATH'|C,  a.  Relating  to  theopathy ;  the- 
opathetic.  Qu.  Rev. 

THe-5P'A-THY,  n.  [Gr.  BeS;,  God,  and  7rd9os, 
feeling.^l     Piety,  or  a  sense  of  piety.      Hartley. 

THP-OPH'A-NY,  n.  [Gr.  ef<5?,  God,and(faiVo^o(, 
to  appear;  t'l.  th/'ophanie.]  A  manifestation 
of  God  to  man  by  actual  appearance.     Brande. 

There  were  no  less  than  thirteen  theophaniea  of  the  Lord 
after  his  resurrection.  Whittaker. 

THE-0-PHIL-AN-THR6p'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to 
theophilanthropism.  Antijacobin. 

THE-0-PHl-LAN'THRO-Pi§M,  n.  [Fr.  theophi- 
lanthropisme.']  The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  the 
theophilanthropists.  Ch.  Ob. 

THE-O  PHl-LAN'THRO-PlST,  n.  [Gr.  Of-Jf,  God, 
and  ipthivQ^uitroi,  philanthropic]  (Eccl.  Hist.) 
One  of  a  society  formed  at  Paris  during  the 
first  French  revolution,  whose  object  was  to 
establish  a  new  religion  in  the  place  of  Christi- 
anity, which  had  been  formally  abolished  in 
France  by  the  Convention.  Brande. 

THE-0-PfllL-Q-S6PH'jC,  a.  Uniting  theism  and 
philosophy.  Milman, 


THE-OP-NEUS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  OtdiTvevcTOi ;  6f<5f,  God, 
and  TTvlio,  to  breathe.]  Inspired  by  God,  or 
given  by  inspiration  of  God.  Clarke. 

THE-OP-NEUS'TY,  n.  Divine  inspiration.  Clarke. 

THg-OR'BO,  n.  [It.  St  Sp.  tiorba  ;  Fr.  theorbe.]  A 
large  stringed  instrument  of  music  formerly  in 
use,  resembling  a  lute,  but  having  two  heads ; 
an  arch-lute.  P.  Cyc. 

THE'O-REM,  n.  [Gr.  0i<i>peiia ;  Bftapiu,  to  look  at ; 
L.  theorema  ;  It.  Ss  Sp.  teorema  ;  Fr.  theon^me.] 
{Geom.)  A  statement  of  a  truth  or  a  principle 
which  is  to  be  demonstrated;  —  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  problem,  which  proposes  some- 
thing to  be  done.  Brande. 
Mir-  A  theorem  requires  demonstration  ;  a  problem 
requires  solution.  In  algebra,  tlie  term  is  applied  to 
various  formulie,  as  the  binomial  theorem..  Sec.  Brande. 
a.  [Gr.  QtiopriiiaTiKoi ;  L. 


theoremaiicus.]  Per- 
taining to,  consisting 
of,  or  comprised  in,  a 

Greio. 
One   who   forms  theo- 

Scott. 


THE-O-Rf-MAT'IC, 

THE-0-R5-MAT'l-CAL, 

THE-O-REM'IC, 

theorem  or  theorems. 
THE-O-REM'A-TIST,    n. 

rems.     [r.] 

THE^O-RET'lC,  )  „.   [Gr.  eev>pr,r,K6.  ;  It.  S,  Sp. 

THE-O-RET'I-CAL,  )  teoretico  ;  Fr.  theorrtiqiie.'] 
Pertaining  to,  or  depending  on,  theory,  not  on 
practice  ;  speculative  ;  not  practical. 

The  study  of  theoretic  physic.  Knox. 

Weary  with  the  pursuit  of  academical  studies,  he  no  longer 

confined  himself  to  the  search  of  theoretical  knowledge,  but 

commenced,  the  scholar  of  humanity,  to  study  nature  in  her 

works  and  man  in  society.  Langhorrie. 

THE-O-RET'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  or  in  theory; 
speculatively  ;  not  practically.  Knox. 

THE-O-RET'ICS,  n.  pi.  The  theoretic  or  specu- 
lative parts  of  a  science,     [r.]  Scott. 

fTHE'O-RIC,  n.    Theory;  speculation.       Shak. 

tTHE'O-RIC,         ?  ^_    Relating  to  theory;  theo- 

fTHg-OR'l-CAL,  )  retical.  Boyle. 

TIlg-OR'JC,  a.  [Gr.]  Pertaining  to  the  theorica. 
"The  theoric  fund."  Wm.  Smith. 

THE-OR'I-CjI,  n.pl.  [Gr.  OewpiKa;  Oiupiu),  to 
see.]  {Greciati  Ant.)  At  Athens,  money 
which,  from  the  time  of  Pericles,  was  given 
from  the  treasury  to  the  poor  citizens,  to  pay 
for  their  seats  at  the  theatre,  and  also  for  other 
purposes ;  the  theoric  fund.  IVm.  Smith. 

tTHp-OR'J-CAL-LY,  rt(f.     Theoretically.     Boyle. 

THE'O-RIST.  n.  [Fr.  tht-oriste.]  One  who  theo- 
rizes ;  one  who  forms  theories.         Mackintosh. 

THE'O-RIZE,   V.  n.     [Fr.   theoriser.']     [i.   theo- 

KIZED  ;  pp.  THEORIZING,  THEORIZED.]    To  form 

a  theory  or  theories ;  to  speculate.  Gillies. 

THE'O-RIZ-ER,  w.  One  who  theorizes.  Ch.  Spec. 
THE'O-RY,   n.     [Gr.   dfiapla ;  flfwp^w,  to  view,  to 

behold  ;  L.  theoria  ;  It.  ^Sp.  teoria  ;  Fr.  th'orie.'] 

1.  Speculation  ;  plan,  scheme,  or  system  sub- 
sisting only  in  the  mind  ;  —  opposed  topractice. 

To  execute  their  own  theory  in  this  church.         Hooker. 
True  Christianity  depends  on  fact; 
Religion  is  not  theory,  but  act.  Harte. 

2.  A  body  of  principles  which  explain  a  par- 
ticular class  of  phenomena. 

The  theorii  of  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies  is 
tolerably  perfect,  but  that  of  bodies  composed  of  [larticles  act- 
ed on  by  molecular  forces  is  in  its  infancy.  I'.  Cue 

3.  The  abstract  principles  of  any  art  or  sci- 
ence;  as,  "The  t/icory  of  medicine.    Dung lison. 

4k.  Proposed  explanation  of  any  phenomenon; 
as,  "  The  Newtonian  theory  of  light." 

j8fg»"  A  person  who  uses  an  imperfect  tkeonj  with 
the  confidence  due  only  to  a  perfect  one  will  naturally 
fall  into  abundance  of  mistakes  ;  his  predictions  will 
be  crossed  by  disturbing  circumstances  of  wliich  his 
theory  is  not  able  to  take  account.  ...  A  preat  quan- 
tity of  mistake  has  been  made  by  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  true  use  of  an  imperfect  theory,  hence 
much  discredit  has  been  brought  U[)on  theory  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  schism  of  theoretical  and  practical  men 
has  arisen.  Fortunately  there  are  many  of  the  former 
who  attend  properly  to  the  improvement  of  imperfect 
theory  by  practice  ;  and  many,  calling  themselves  prac- 
tical, who  seize  with  avidity  all  that  theory  can  do 
for  them,  and  who  know  that,  step  by  step,  tAeory  has 
been  making  her  way  with  giant  strides  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  practice  for  the  last  century  and  a  half."  P. 
Cyc. 

Syn.  —  A  theory  is  founded  on  inferences  drawn 
from  principles  which  have  been  established  by  evi- 
dence ;  an  hypothesis  is  a  mere  supposition,  or  a  prop- 


osition or  principle  assumed,  or  taken  for  granted,  to 
account  for  certain  phenumuna.  A  speculation  is  the 
work  chioHy  of  tlie  imagination,  and  has  little  to  do 
with  realities.  A  sound  theory  ;  an  assumed  hypoth- 
esis ;  a  fanciful  speculation  ;  a  regular  system  ;  a  wild 
scheme.  "  Theory  and  theoretical  are  properly  opposed 
topractice  and  practical.  7'Aforj/ is  mere  knowledge  ; 
practice  is  the  application  of  it.  .  .  .  'J'heory  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which  practice  accom- 
plishes its  end.  .  .  .  Theory  always  implies  knowl- 
edge—  knowledge  of  a  thing  in  its  principles  or 
causes."  Fleming.  —  "  Theory  and  hypothesis  may  be 
distinguished  thus  :  an  hypothesis  is  a  guess  or  sup- 
position made  concerning  the  cause  of  son)e  particu- 
lar fact,  with  the  view  of  trying  experiments  or  n)ak- 
ing  observations  to  discover  the  truth.  A  theory  is  a 
complete  system  of  suppositions  put  together  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  all  the  tacts  that  belong  to  some 
one  science.  For  example,  astrominers  have  suggested 
many  hypotheses  in  order  to  account  for  the  luminous 
stream  which  follows  comets  ;  they  have  also  formed 
many  theories  of  the  heavens,  or,  in  other  words,  com- 
plete explanations  of  all  the  appearances  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  and  their  movements.  When  a  theory  has 
been  generally  received  by  men  of  science,  it  is  called 
a  system  ;  as  the  Ptolemaic  system,  the  Copernican 
system."     Taylor,  Elements  of  Thought. 

THE-O-SOPH'IC,         >  a. 

the-o-s6ph'i-cal,  >  op 

THe-6s'0-PHI§M,  n.     Theosophy. 


Pertaining  to  theos- 
Dphy.  More. 


Enfield. 

Tin;-0S'0-PHIST,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  philoso- 
phers who  pretended  to  derive  their  knowledge 
of  God  and  divine  matters  from  direct  inspira- 
tion ;  an  adherent  to  theosophy.  Brande. 

THp-6S-0-PHlS'T{-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the- 
osophy ;  theosophical.  Gent.  Mag. 

THg-OS'O-PHIZE,  V.  n.  To  treat  of,  or  to  prac- 
tise, theosophy.     [r.]  M.  Stuart. 

THg-OS'O-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Ocotroipia  ;  Ofo;,  God,  and 
oo(pin,  wisdom ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  teosojia  ;  Fr.  thioso- 
phie.]  Wisdom  or  illumination  derived  from 
direct  inspiration  ;  the  belief  or  the  system  of 
the  theosophists  ;  theosophism.  Cudworth. 

THF.n-4-PEU'  T.m,  n.pl.  [Gr.  Qtoa-Kivrai  ;  Bepairebio, 
to  serve.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  Jewish  sect  which 
arose  in  the  first  century  after  Christ.    Bi-ande. 

THER-A-PEU'TIC,  n.  One  of  the  Jewish  sect 
called  therapeutae.  Pridcaux. 

THER-A-PEfj'TJC,  ;  „.  ^Qt.  Qipan^vr,K6,  ;  Bipa- 

THER-A-PEU'T{-CAL,  )  jrrto,  to  serve,  to  cure,  to 

Ileal ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  terapeutico  ;  Fr.  therapeutiquc.'] 

Relating  to  therapeutics  ;  curative. 

Medicine  is  justly  distributed  into  prophyloctic,  or  the  art 
of  j>reserving  ncalth,  and  therapeutic,  or  the  art  of  restor- 
ing it.  Watti. 

THER-A-PEU'TICS,  n.  j9^.  (Med.)  That  depart- 
ment of  medicine  relating  to  the  application  of 
remedies  and  the  cure  of  diseases.    Duitglison. 

THER-A-PEU'TJST,  n.  One  versed  in  therapeu- 
tics, or  a  practitioner  of  medicine.      Dunghson. 

THER'A-PY,  n.  [Gr.  Bipattila,  a  remedy.]  {Med.) 
Therapeiitics.     [ii.]  Month.  Rev, 

THERE  (thir  or  ther),  ad.  [M.  Goth,  tharei;  A.  S. 
thasr,  thar,  ther  ;  Dut.  daar ;  Frs.  da  ;  Old  Ger. 
thar  ;  Ger.  da  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  der ;  Icel.  tluir.'\  In 
that  place  ;  —  often  opposed  to  here. 

In  the  place  where  the  tree  fiillcth,  there  it  shall  lie.  Eccl.  xi.3 

There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  there  the  wea- 
ry be  at  rest.  Job  iii.  17. 

Precept  npon  precept;  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line:  here 

a  little,  and  there  a  little.  Isa.  xxviii.  Id. 

Darkness  there  might  well  seem  twilight  here.      Hilton. 

MtS=  It  is  often  used  at  the  beginning  of  sentences, 
sometimes  to  introduce  a  verb  or  phrase  with  empha- 
sis, and  it  serves  to  throw  the  nominative  after  the 
verb  ;  as,  "  A  man  came,"  or  "  There  came  a  man." 
Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?  Jcr.  viii.  22. 

There  are  delivered  in  lloly  Scripture  many  weighty  ar- 
guments for  this  doctrine.  H  hile. 
In  human  actions  there  are  no  degrees  described.  Bp.  Tuf/lor. 

Wherever  there  is  sense  or  perception,  there  some  idea  i» 
actually  produced.  Locke, 

j^g-  There,  when  used  as  an  adverb  of  place,  sig- 
nifying in  that  place,  as,  "  A  man  was  there,"  is  pro- 
nounced thire  ;  but  when  it  is  used  merely  to  introduce 
a  verb  or  phrase,  as,  "  There  was  a  man,"  it  is  pro- 
nounced ther.  "Chastisement  is  not  in  heaven,  be- 
cause there  (thire)  tAere  (ther)  is  no  s'.n,  nor  in  hell, 
because  there  (thire)  there  (ther)  is  no  amendment." 
Dr.  Owen. 

THiiRE'A-BOl)T,     )  a^.     1.  Near  that  place. 
Th£rE'A-B6UTS,  )  S/iak. 

2.  Near  that  number,  quantity,  quality,  de- 
gree, or  state  ;  nearly. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  thereabouts.  Davits, 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  fi,  I,  6,  t,  t,  short;    A,  ?,  ],  Q,  JJ,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  PAST,  FAlL;    H^IR,  HER: 


THEREAFTER 

3    Concerning  that  matter. 

They  wiTf  much  perpU-xrd  Ihereahout.      Lidr  xx\v.  4. 
gg- "  Thereahoiits    in   tlio   mure  common,  tlioii(;li 
Joliniioii  HHyx,  tliu  luHa  projHjr." 

TIlftllE-AK'TpR  (triir-Af't^r),  ad.  1.  According 
or  coiifonniil)ly  to  that ;  accordingly.       Milton. 

When  you  ciiii  draw  this  head  indiHvrcut  well,  prii|>ortion 
the  body  thei-eni'ler.  J'euc/iam. 

2.  After  that;  afterwards.  Spenser. 

TIlfcttE-AT'  (thir-at'),  ad.     1.  At  that  place. 

Many  there  be  that  go  in  tliereat.  Malt.  vii.  13. 

2.  At  that ;  on  that  account. 

Every  error  it  a  stain  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  for  which 
eauie  it  bluahcth  theira  ,  but  glurieth  in  the  contrary. //ewX-et-. 

Th£rE-BY'  (tfiir-bl'),  ad.  1.  Near  or  by  that 
place  ;  near  by.     [k.] 

Therthy  a  cryital  atream  did  gently  play.  fipetuer. 

2.  By  that ;  by  means,  or  in  consequence,  of 
that ;  through  the  medium  of  that. 

The  people  may  thertby  learn  what  their  duties  are.   Hooker. 

TK'fcRK-FOR',  ad.     For  that  or  for  this.     Wright. 

THERE'FORE  (tfier'fSr  or  tfiAr'fbr)  [ther'far,  «.  IF. 
F.  K.  Sm.  R.  IV b. ;  tfiar'lbr,  J.  E.  Ja. ;  tJiir'for, 
P.I,  conj.  &  ad. 

1.  For  that  or  for  this  ;  for  that  or  this  reason. 

There/ore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my 

We,  that  I  miftht  take  it  again.  Jolin  x.  It. 

If  the  ear  ahall  say.  Because  I  am  not  the  eye,  I  am  not  of 

the  body,  is  it  Ihen-jore  not  of  the  body?  1  Cur.  xii.  16. 

This  is  the  latest  parley  we  will  admit; 

Theiv/oit  to  our  best  mercy  give  yourselves.        iS7iait. 

2.  Consequently  ;  by  consequence. 

He  blushes;  therefore  he  is  guilty.  Shot. 

3.  In  consideration  of;  in  return  for. 

Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all, and  followed  thee;  whatshall 
we  have /Aei'<^bre  y  itatl.  xlx.'J7. 

i^-It  is  commonly  reckoned  as  an  adverb,  but  it 
generally  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  conjunction. 

fl^"When  there  is  in  composition  in  the  word 
therefore,  the  e  is  generally  shortened,  as  in  were,  but 
in  my  opinion  improperly."     Walker. 

tS'"  Excepting  this  word,  the  compounds  of  there 
are,  at  the  present  day,  inelegant,  quaint,  or  technical 
as  belonging  to  law.''     Smart. 

Th£rE-FROM',    ad.      From   that   or   from  this. 

"Turn  not  aside  therefrom."  Josh,  xxiii.  6. 
TIlfeRE-lN',  ad.     In  that  or  in  this.  Bacon. 

THfcRE-JN-T6',  ad.  Into  that.  Luke  xxi.  21. 
T»£rE-6f',  arf.     Of  that  or  of  this.  Hooker. 

TIIER-P-OL'O-^V,  n.     [Gr.  Ofoio,  to  cure,  and  ;.<J- 

yo;,  a  discourse].  Therapeutics,  [u.]  11.  Park. 
TIIERE-ON',arf.  On  that  or  on  this.  Mark  xiv.72. 
tTn£RE-OX)T',nrf.  Outof  that  or  this;  therefrom. 

There  came  water  thcreovi.  Judg.  xv.  19. 

THfcRE-Td',  )ad.    To  that  or  to  this. 

THERE-UN-TO',  '  Hooker. 

TH&RE-T9-FORE',  ad.      Before  that  time;  pre- 
viously,    [k.]  Alb.  Gallatin. 
t'i'HfeRE-UN'DgR,  arf.    Under  that.         Rakigh. 
THElRE-UP-ON',  ad.     1.  Upon  that  or  upon  this. 

If  any  man's  work  abide  which  he  hath  built  therevpon. 
he  shall  receive  a  reward.  1  Cor.  iii.  14. 

2.  In  consequence  of  that. 

He  hopes  to  find  you  forward. 

And  InereuiioH  he  sends  you  this  good  news.  Shot. 

3.  Immediately  ;  at  once,  [k.]  Johnson. 
tTllfeRE-WHILE',  arf.  At  the  same  time.  Laud. 
TIlfcRE-WlTII',  ad.     1.  With  that  or  with  this. 

Not  that  I  speak  in  respect  of  want,  for  I  have  learned,  in 
whatsoever  state  I  am,  tliereivith  to  be  content.       J'hil.  iv.  1 1 . 

2.  Immediately  ;  thereupon,     [u.]    Johnson. 
tTH£RE-VV|TH-Ar/,  ad.     1.  Over  and  above. 
Therewil/iiil  the  cxecruble  act 
On  their  late  murdered  king  they  aggravate.         Daniel. 

2.  At  the  same  time.  Shak. 

3.  With  tliat ;  therewith.  Spenser. 
tTHERF,  a.     [A.  S.  theorf,  thnerf,  therf.]     Un- 

fermented;  unleavened.     WicklSffe.    I'Cor.y.T. 

THE'RI-Ac  rths'r?-ak,  .Sm.  \Vb.  Todd.,  Wr. ;  th?- 
rl'jk,  Ja.  A.],  n.     A  theriaca.  The  Student. 

THE'R|-Ac,  o.     Theriacal ;  medicinal.  Dunglison. 

Tiip-Rl'A-CA,  n.  [Gr.  OriainKfr,  Or.piov,  a  wild 
beast;  L.  theriaca  \  It.  ^f  Sp.  teriara,  triacr  ; 
Fr.  tht-riaqxtc.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  believed  to 
be  capable  of  curing,  or  of  preventing  the  ef- 
fects of,  the  bite  of  a  venomous  animal ;  treacle. 
The  most  celebrated  was  Theriaca  Amlromichi, 
or  Venice  treacle.         Wm.  Smith.     Dunglison. 
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THE'R|-AL,  o.     Theriacal.  IloUand. 

Tn5-RI'A-C.\L,  a.  [Gr.  Oi;pia<f(J{ ;  "L.  tlieriacua ; 
It.  tcriacalc  i  Sp.  teriacal ;  Fr.thi^riacal.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  having,  the  properties  of,  a  theri- 
aca ;  medicinal.  Bacon. 

TI1E-R|-(')T'Q-My,  n.  [Gr.  Onolov,  a  wild  beast, 
and  T(fivu),  to  cut.]  The  anatomy  of  animals  ; 
zootomy.  Dunglison. 

Tf/KH  'M^,  n.  pi.  [L,,  from  Gr.  O/p^a..]  Hot 
springs  or  hot  baths.  Phillips. 

THER'MAL,  a.  [Gr.  OtpiiAf,  warm  ;  Oepoi,  to  warm  ; 
It.  termale;  Sp.  termal;  Fr.  thermal.]  Pertain- 
ing to  heat ;  hot ;  warm.  Lyell. 
Thermal  springs,  iprlngs  the  temperature  of  which 
is  above  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place  where 
they  rise.  They  are  most  abundant  and  their  tem|)cr- 
ature  is  hiphest  in  volcanic  refiions;  and,  when  most 
remote  from  th<  ui,  their  Bite  usually  coincidoR  with 
some  great  derangement  in  the  strata,  as  a  fault  or 
great  fissure,  indicating  that  a  channel  of  comniunl- 
catiun  was  o|>ened  with  the  Interior  of  the  earth  at 
some  former  period  of  local  convulsion.  Lyell. 

THER'M|C,  a.    Relating  to  heat ;  thermal. 

THE R' MI- DOR,  n.  [Gr.  0fp/j<ic,  warm.]  The 
name  of  the  eleventh  month  in  the  French  re- 
publican calendar,  which  commenced  on  the 
19th  of  July,  and  ended  on  the  17th  of  August ; 
—  so  named  from  the  great  heat  which  charac- 
terizes that  part  of  the  year.  Brande. 

TIIER'MO-CUR-RPXT,  n.  {Elec.)  An  electric 
current  developed  by  heat ;  thermo-electric 
current.  Faraday. 

TIIER-MO-P-LEC'TRIC  a.  [Gr.  Om//.J{,  warm,  and 
En^.  electric.']  Relating  to  thermo-electricity  ; 
noting  electric  currents  developed  by  heat.flo^R^ 
Thermo-electric  pair,  a  combination  of  two  dissim- 
ilar metals,  as  a  bar  of  antimony  and  a  bar  of  bis- 
muth, soldered  together  so  as  to  form,  either  with  or 
without  a  connectin>;  wire,  a  complete  circuit,  enclos- 
ing a  magnetic  compass  needle.  On  heating  one  of 
the  junctions,  an  electric  current  is  developed  which 
daflects  the  needle.  —  Thermo-electric  battery,  a  combi- 
nation of  a  number  of  Ihermo-electric  pairs  succes- 
sively connected  together,  tho  terminal  bars  being  con- 
nected by  a  wire.  On  iieating  the  alternate  junctions, 
a  current  of  electricity  is  developed,  and  traverses  the 
completed  circuit ;  it  is  called  also  thermo-multiplier. 
Such  a  battery  connected  with  a  delicate  galvanom- 
eter is  the  most  sensitive  thermoscopic  instrument 
ever  devised,  indicating  even  tlie  amount  of  radiant 
heat  emitted  by  insects.  Miller. 

THiiR-MO-E-Lec-TRl9'J-TY,  n.  Electricity  de- 
veloped by  the  unequal  distribution  of  heat 
through  bodies.  Prout. 

TUpR-MOM'p-TgR,  n.  [Gr.  Ofp/i.5f,  warm;  Giopt,, 
heat,  and  phpov,  a  measure ;  It.  if  Sp.  termome- 
tro ;  Fr.  therinom  tre.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  degrees  or  variations  of  heat  or 
temperature.  Young. 

.Air  thermometer,  a  thermometer,  of  various  forms, 
consisting,  as  first  contrived,  of  a  vertical  glass  tulie, 
blown  into  a  bulb  at  tho  top,  and  having  the  lower 
end  immersed  in  a  colored  liquid.  A  portion 'of  the 
air  having  been  previously  expelled  by  heat,  the  liquid 
is  forced  by  atmospheric  pressure,  as  the  air  cools, 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  and  afterwards  rises 
or  falls  as  the  enclosed  air  contracts  or  expands  by 
diminution  or  increase  of  temperature.  The  height 
of  the  liquid  in  tho  stem  is  also  affected,  in  most  forma 
of  the  instrument,  by  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
so  that  their  indications  are  inacc4irate.  —  Mercurial 
thermometer,  a  thermometer  consisting  of  a  vertical 
glass  tube,  blown  into  a  bulb  at  the  lower  end,  her- 
metically sealed  at  the  top,  and  pnrtiv  tilled  with  pure 
mercury  which  has  been  freed  from  "air  and  moisture 
by  being  heated  in  the  tube  before  the  tube  was  sealed, 
the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tulie  havin::  been  at 
the  same  time  all  ex|>olled  by  (he  mercury.  Two  fixed 
points  of  tem|)urature,  those  of  freezing  and  Imiling 
water,  are  marked  on  the  tulie  or  on  a  scale  attached 
to  it,  and  the  whole  tube  is  divided  into  deitrees  or 
parts  of  equal  cap.icity.  The  mercury  expands  faster 
than  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  heat,  which  pro- 
duces, however,  no  error  below  tho  boiling  |x»int  of 
water,  being  com|>en  ated  by  the  expansion  of  the 
glass.  The  range  of  temperature  measured  by  this 
instrument  may  extend  front  the  freezing  to  the  boil- 
ing ptiint  of  mercury. —  Fahrenheit''.i  thermometer,  a 
mercurial  thermometer,  invented  in  17-19,  so  graduated 
as  to  have  IttO  degrees  between  the  freezing  and  lioil- 
ing  points  of  water —  the  freezing  point  being  marked 
32',  and  tho  t>oiling  point  2I2\  Degrees  IhOow  zero 
are  distincuished  by  tho  sien  minus.  This  thermom- 
eter is  used  wherever  the  Enslish  languaee  prevails. 
— Centiitrade  thermometer,  a  mercuri.il  thermometer 
which  has  100  decrees  between  the  freezing  and  boil- 
ing points  of  wafer,  zero  lieing  at  the  freezing  point. 
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It  la  much  uned  in  M-ientiftrrMearcliM.  See  Ceif, 
TIHKAIIK.  —  R^aumur'n  lhermumrter,ti  mercurial  liter- 
momeler,  invented  in  1730,  with  the  zero  it  tho  fretrz- 
ing  point  of  water,  and  M>  at  iu  lioiling  |Kiinl.  — Spuit 
thermiimeler,  a  thermometer  in  whirli  alroliol  in  UM-d 
insteid  of  nu-rriiry  ;—  uwrul  ftir  nifaauring  low  lem- 
|K-rHliirvs,  nlcohul  not  being  rungealable.  — /^r  /.iV/r*# 
thrrmnmtter,  n  mercurial  Ihermoiiieter  in  wliiih  llirre 
are  IM  degrees  beiwuen  tlie  Irevzing  and  boiling  |H>inla 
uf  wafer,  the  zero  lieing  at  the  lioiling  point,  and  Ibe 

graduaii  n  being  continued   downwards; used  in 

Rusaia.  — 
>>elf  -  regit- 
tering  ther- 
mometer, a 
tliermome 
fer  for  reg- 
istering the 

maximum  ..  ,. 

and  tho  oili-regi»tenng  tiiemiometer. 

minimum  tem|>erature.  In  the  absence  of  the  ohwrv- 
cr.  The  most  common  form  is  Riitbt-rford'*,  which  i* 
a  combinafion  of  a  spirit  and  a  iiicrcurial  thermometer, 
each  provided  with  its  own  scale,  placed  hori/.onfal- 
ly  on  Itie  same  piece  of  Ihix wood  or  ivory.  The  f<irnicr 
contains  a  glass  index.  A,  half  an  inch  long,  with  • 
small  knob  at  each  end,  lying  in  the  spirit  of  wine. 
The  fluid,  when  expanded  by  heat,  freely  paNses  by 
it,  hut  when  it  contracts  by  cold,  carries  it  by  its  at 
traction  back  towards  the  bulb,  and  thus  indicates  tite 
minimum  temperature.  Tho  latter  i-<intains  a  bit  of 
steel  wire,  B,  which  is  pushed  before  the  mercury,  but 
docs  not  follow  it  when  it  contracts,  and  thus  marks 
liow  high  the  tem|>eraturc  has  been.  The  instrument 
requires  adjustment  whenever  it  i<  to  be  used. —  Dif- 
ferential thermometer,  a  thermometer  con- 
sisting of  a  tube  bent  twice  at  right  an- 
gles, and  terminating  at  each  end  in  a 
Imlb,  a  part  of  the  tube  being  filled  with 
colored  liquid,  and  the  rest  of  it,  logcfli- 
er  with  the  bulbs,  leing  filled  with  air. 
When  both  bulbs  have  the  same  tcm|ier  ' 
ature,  tho  column  of  liquid  is  stationa- 
ry, and  one  end  of  it  rests  at  the  zero  of 
the  scale.  When  one  bulb  is  exposed  To 
a  higher  heat  than  the  other,  as  in  ex- 
periments on  radiation,  the  air  within  it  Differential 
expands,  and  forces  the  liquid  down  tho  •herniometer. 
tube,  and  the  extent  of  the  motion,  as  indicated  by 
the  graduated  scale,  measur*8  the  excess  of  beat  act- 
ing on  that  bulb. 

Oay  Lussac.     Library  of  Useful  Knovledge. 

THER-MO-MET'RJC,  a.  Thermometrical.  Francis. 

THER-MO-MET'RI-CAL,  o.  Pertaining  to,  or 
made  by,  a  thermometer.  Chegne. 

THER-MO-MET'KI-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  a 
thermometer.  P.  Cyc. 

THER'MO-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  Olppot,  warm,  and  cko. 
niii),  to  see  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  tennoacopio  ;  Fr.  thcrmo- 
seope.]  An  instrument  by  which  changes  of 
temperature  are  indicated  and  measured ;  ther. 
mometer.  Rumford, 

THER-.MO-SCOP'|C,  )  „,  Relating  to  a  ther- 
THER-MO-SCOP'l-C.AL,  )  moscope.  Ec.  Rev. 

THER'MO-STAT,  n.    [Gr.  OippSi,  warm,  and  lori;^., 

to  stand.]  A  self-acting  apparatus  for  regulating 

temperature ;  —  called  also  heat-goremor.  L're. 
THER-MQ-STAT'jC,   a.     Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a 

thermostat.     "  Thermostatic  bars."  L're. 

THpR-Mf'iT'lC,  a.     Relating  to  heat;    as,  "The 

thermotic  classification  of  crystals."  Pereira. 
TU^R-yi6T'\CS,  n. pi.     [Gr.  e<p,i^,  warm.1     The 

doctrine  or  the  science  of  heat.  Dr.  Rooinson. 
THE-SjlU'RUS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Onaavpds.] 

1.  A  treasury  :  —  a  dictionary.  Crahb. 

2.  {Civil  Law.)  Treasure ;  a  sum  of  money 
hidden  or  buried.  Btirriu, 

THE§E  (thez),  proti.  or  pronominal  adjertire.  The 
plural  of  this;  —  opposed  to  those. — See  Tiers. 

There  were  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.  Or».  x.  i. 

Thete  sayings  are  faithfVil  and  true,  Jtev.  zxU.  6. 
The  palaces  and  lofty  domes  arose: 

Theft  for  devotion,  and  for  pleasure  thoir.  Po/f. 

j^g-  TTie.^e  relates  to  the  persons  or  things  nearest 
or  last  mentioned,  and  those  to  the  most  reiuole  or 
first  mentioned. 

THE'SIS,  »J. ;  pi.  TiiE'sC?.  [Gr.  Oioit ;  HBtipi,  to 
place  ;  L.  thesis  ;  It.  tcsi ;  Sp.  tesis  ;  Fr.  th  se.] 

1.  A  position  or  proposition,  affirmative  or 
negative,  advanced  or  laid  down  to  be  support- 
ed by  argument.  Prion. 

apg-  "  In  the  schools,  it  was  «i|>efi«lly  applied  to 
those  propositions  in  theologv',  philosophy,  law,  and 
medicine,  which  the  candidates  for  degrees  were  Re- 
quired to  defend."   Fleming. 

2.  A  subject  for  a  school  or  university  exer- 
cise, or  the  exercise  itself;  —  differing  from  a 


m!eN,  SlfR;    m6vE,  NdR,  s6n ;   bClL,  BOR,  RrtLE.  — 9,  9.  9.  i.  soft.-  C,  B,  j,  |,  hard;  §  as  z;   f  M  fx.— THIS,  this. 
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theme  in  being  a  proposition,  while  a  thenie  is 
generally  a  mere  title.  Smart. 

3.  An  essay  composed  by  a  candidate  for 
graduation  in  medicine.  Dunglison. 

4.  (Mus.)  The  depression  of  the  hand  in 
marking  or  beating  time.  Brande. 

5.  (Pros.)  The  depression  of  the  voice  in  pro- 
nouncing syllables,  or  the  part  of  a  foot  on  which 
the  depression  of  the  voice  falls.  Andrews. 

THES'MQ-THETE,  tl.  [Gr.  BeaixodeTris  ;  dea/ios,  a 
law,  and  riOnitt,  to  place,  to  lay  down  ;  Fr.  thes- 
moth-te.]  (Greek  Ant.)  One  of  the  six  inferior 
archons  at  Athens  ;  a  legislator.       [Vm.  Stnith. 

THES'Pl-AN,  a.  [Thespis,  the  first  tragic  poet  at 
Athens.]     Relating  to  tragedy.  Brande. 

THE  '  TA,  n.  [Gr.  Brira  ;  L.  theta.'\  The  eighth 
letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  equivalent  to  the 
English  th.  On  the  ballots  used  by  the  Greeks 
in  voting  for  life  or  death,  theta  [  0  ]  stood  for 
Bavaroi,  death.  Lidaell  Sg  Scott. 

THET'l-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  emvrff,  ridvut,  to  place.] 
Laid  down  or  positive,  as  a  law.  More. 

THE 'TIS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  G/rif.] 

1.  (Greek  &  Roman  Myth.)  One  of  the  Nere- 
ids ;  the  mother  of  Achilles.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Lu- 
ther in  1852.  Hind. 

TH5:-UR'9|C,         )  a.     [Fr.  thhirgique.']     Relat- 
THp-iJR'^H-CAL,  )  ing  to  theurgy.         Hallywell. 

THE'UE-pIST,  n.  One  who  is  addicted  to  theur- 
gy. CvdwoHh. 

THE'UR-^Y  (the'ur-je),  n.  [Gr.  0eoupyia ;  0fdj,  a 
god,  and  cpyov,  a  work ;  L.  theurgia ;  It.  <Sf  Sp. 
teurgia;  Fr.  theurgie.']  Among  the  ancients, 
magic  which  was  the  result  of  a  pretended  in- 
tercourse with,  and  influence  over,  spiritual  be- 
ings of  the  more  exalted  class,  as  gods,  demons, 
&c. :  — in  modern  magic,  that  species  of  magic 
which  operates  by  celestial  means,  as  opposed 
to  natural  magic,  and  to  necromancy. 

Hallywell.     Brande. 

t  THEWED  (thud),  a.    Educated.  Spenser. 

t  THEW§  (thuz),  n.  pi.     [A.  S.  theaw,  then.] 

1.  Manner ;  custom  ;  behavior  ;  disposition  ; 
qualities. 

To  be  brought  tip  in  gentle  thews.  Spenser. 

2.  Muscle ;  sinews ;  brawn  ;  muscular  strength. 

Care  I  for  the  limbs,  the  thetm,  the  stature,  bulk,  and  big 
semblance  of  a  man  ?  Give  me  the  spirit.  Master  Shallow. ^'Aajl. 

THEY  (tha),  pron.  [Goth,  thai  ;  A.  S.  hi.]  The 
nominative  plural  of  he,  she,  or  it.  The  men, 
the  women,  the  persons  or  the  things  :  — pos- 
sessive THEiits,  objective  them. 

Theff  arc  in  a  most  warlike  preparation.  Shak. 


'T  is  remarkable,  that  they 
Talk  most  who  have  the  least  to  sav. 


Pope. 


JKS"  They  is  used  indefinitely  as  the  French  on. 

There,  as  they  say,  perpetual  might  is  found.        Di-yden. 

THI'BpT-CLOTH  (tl'bet-),  n.     1.  A   camlet,    or 

fabric  made  of  coarse  goat's  hair.       Simmonds. 

2.  A  fine  woollen  cloth  used  for  ladies'  dresses. 

THI-BE'TI-AN  (te-be'she-gin),  n.  A  native,  or  an 
inhabitant,  of  Thibet.  Ency. 

tTHt'BLE,  n.    A  slice  ;  a  spatula.       Ainsicorth. 

TUTCK,  a.  [A.  S.  thic  ;  Dut.  dik,  digt ;  Old  Ger. 
thicco,  thicko  ;  Ger.  dick,  dicht ;  Dan.  tyk  ;  Sw. 
tjork  ;  Icel.  thyckr.  —  Gael.  ^  It.  tiugh. —  Arab. 
achy,  density.] 

1.  Noting  the  extent  between  the  broader 
surfaces;  —  opposed  to  thin;  as,  "A  thick 
board  ;  "  "A  thick  plate  of  metal." 

lie  took  a  thick  clith,  and  dipped  it  in  water,  and  upread 
it  on  his  face,  so  that  he  died.  2Ei»gs  viii.  15. 

A  plank  four  feet  long,  two  feet  broad,  and  five  inches 
thick.  Johnmn. 

2.  Great  in  circumference  ;  not  slender. 

Thou  art  waxen  fat,  thou  art  grown  thick;  thou  art  cov- 
ered with  fatness.  Deut.  xxxii.  15. 

3.  Dense  ;  gross  ;  inspissated ;  not  clear  ;  tur- 
bid. 

Thick  vapors  and  unwholesome  mist*.  Raleiqh. 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab.  Shak. 

4.  Close ;  crowded ;  compact ;  dense. 

Amid  the  thickest  woods.  Spenser. 

The  people  were  gathered  thick  together.  Ltiku  xi.  29. 

5.  Frequent;  in  quick  succession. 

They  charged  the  defendants  with  their  small  shot  and 
Turkey  arrows  as  thick  as  hail.  Knollen. 


6.  Heavy;  deep;  profound,     [r] 

Thick  slumber  hangs  on  mine  eyelids.  Shak. 

7.  Without  proper  intervals  of  articulation ; 
indistinct ;  as,  "  A  thick  utterance." 

8.  Dim  ;  indistinct ;  weak. 

My  sight  was  ever  thick.  Shak. 

9.  Dull  of  hearing ;  not  quick.  Johnson. 
The  kiug  and  queen  of  that  country  were  thick  of  hear- 
ing. Swift. 

10.  Stupid.    "  Your  thick  error."     Hayward. 
H.  Intimate ;  familiar.     [Colloquial.]    Todd. 

THIcK,  n.  1.  The  thickest  part,  or  the  time 
when  any  thing  is  thickest. 

The  thick  of  the  dust  and  smoke.  KnoUes. 

2.  t  A  thicket.     ^' GXoovay  thicks."  Drayton. 

Thick  and  thin,  all  obstacles  ;  impediments  ;  what- 
ever is  in  the  way.  "  Through  thick  and  thin  she 
followed  him."  HaUibras. 

THICK,  ad.     1.  Frequently  ;  fast ;  quick.    Shak. 
2.  To  a  great  depth  ;  thickly.  Wiseman. 

.BfS"  Used  in  composition  ;  as,  "  Thick-sovfn  "  ; 
"  7'A«eA-coated." 

Thick  and  threefold,  in  quick  succession  ;  in  great 
numbers.  "They  came  thick  and  threefold'^  L^  Estrange. 

t  THICK,  v.w.    To  become  thick.  Spenser. 

t  THlCK,  V.  a.    To  make  thick ;  to  thicken.  Shak. 

THICK'-AND-THIN',  a.  (Naut.)  Noting  a  block 
having  one  sheave  larger  than  the  other.  Dana. 

THICK'-COAT-^D,  a.  Having  a  thick  coat  or 
rind,  as  an  orange.  Ash. 

THICK'EN  (tliik'kn),  v.  a.  [/.  THICKENED  ; />/». 
THICKENING,  THICKENED.] 

1.  To  make  thick  ;  to  condense.     Arhuthnot. 

2.  To  make  close  or  compact.        Woodioard. 

3.  To  make  frequent.  Johnson. 

4.  To  strengthen  ;  to  confirm,     [r.] 

'T  is  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream; 

And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs.  Shak. 

THiCK'EN  (thtk'kn),  v.  n.     1.  To  grow  thick. 

2.  To  become  dim  ;  to  lose  brightness. 

lie  beats  thee 'gainst  the  odds;  thy  lustre  thickens 
When  he  shines  by.  Shak. 

3.  To  concrete ;  to  be  consolidated. 

Water  stopped  gives  birth 
To  grass  and  plants,  and  thickens  into  earth.         Prior. 

4.  To  become  close,  compact,  or  numerous. 

The  press  of  people  thickens  to  the  court.         Dryden. 

5.  To  grow  quick  ;  to  increase. 

The  combat  thickens,  like  the  storm  that  flies.        Dryden. 

THiCK'EN-ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  making  thick, 
or  the  state  of  being  thickened.  Holland. 

2.  That  which  thickens  or  makes  thick. 

THTcK'^T,  n.  [From  thick.]  A  collection  of 
trees  or  shrubs  growing  close  together ;  a  close 
wood  or  copse.  Gen.  xxii.  13. 

To  beat  the  thicket  where  the  tiger  slept.  Addison. 

THIcK'-HEAD,  a.     1.  A  stupid  person.      Smart. 
2.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  family  PacAycepA- 
alhicB. — See  Pachycephalin.'E.  Gray. 

THICK'-HEAD-?D,  a.     Having   a   thick  head  or 
skull ;  doltish  ;  stupid  ;  dull ;  foolish.         Hill. 
THTcK'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  thick.  Maunder. 

THTcK'-KNEE,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  sub- 
family Oidicneminte. — See  ffiDiCNEMiN^'t;. 

THiCK'-LEAVED  (-levd^,  a.  Having  thick  or 
dense  leaves  or  foliage.  Congreve. 

THlCK'-LIPPED  (-ITpt),  a.     Having  thick  lips. 

TH!cK'-LIPS,  n.  A  person  with  thick  lips.  Shak. 

TmCK'UY,  ad.  1.  In  a  thick  manner  ;  with  thick- 
ness ;  densely  ;  closely  ;  compactly.  Cook. 
2.  Deeply  ;  to  a  great  depth.                   Boyle. 

THIcK'-NECKED  (-nSkt),  a.  Having  a  thick 
neck,  as  a  bull.  Ash. 

THTCK'NPSS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  thick; 
denseness  ;  density;  compactness.        Addison. 

2.  The  third  dimension  of  a  body,  as  opposed 
to  length  and  breadth.  Boyle. 

3.  Consistence;  grossness;  spissitude ;  not 
rareness.     "  The  thickness  of  honey."      Bacon. 

4.  Want  of  quickness  or  acuteness  ;  indis- 
tinctness.    "  TrtieA;ncss  of  hearing."       Holder. 

THIcK'-RIbBED  (-rTbd),  a.     Having  thick  ribs. 
TIlICK'-SfiT,  a.     1.  Close-set  or  planted. 

A  thick-set  thorny  wood.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  a  thick  body.  Smart. 


THICK'-SET,  M.    A  stout  twilled  cotton  cloth;  a 

kind  of  velveteen.  Simmonds. 

THICK'-SHEI.LED  (-sheld),    a.     Having  a  thick 

shell,  as  a  nut.  Dryden. 

THICK'-SKIN,    n.     A    coarse,    gross   person ;    a 

numskull;  a  blockhead;  a  dolt.  Shak. 

THICK'-SKINNED  (-skind),  a.    1.  Having  a  thick 

skin  or  rind,  as  an  orange  ;  thick-coated. 
2.  Dull ;  obtuse  ;  insensible  ;  stupid.  HoUand. 
THICK'-SKULL,  n.     A  dull  or  stupid  person  ;  a 

blockhead  ;  a  dolt ;  a  numskull.  Johnson. 

THTcK'-SKULLED  (-skiild),  a.  Stupid.  Dryden. 
THICK'-SPRtJNG,  a.  Sprung  up  close.  Clarke. 
THIEF  (thef),  n. ;  pi.  thiEve§  (thSvz).  [M.  Goth. 

thiiibs  ;  A.  S.  theqf,  thef;  Dut.  did";  Frs.  tiaf; 

Old  Ger.  thiob,  diuf;  Ger.  dieb;  Dan.  tyv ;  Sw. 

tjtif;  Icel.  thiofr.l 

1.  One  guilty  of  theft  or  larceny;  one  who 
steals  or  commits  theft ;  a  robber.  Burrill. 

Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind; 

The  thief  doth  fear  eacli  bush  an  officer.  Shak. 

2.  Excrescence  in  the  snuff' of  a  candle. /fa^/. 
Syn.  —  See'  Robber. 

THIEF'-CATtJH-eR,  n.  One  who  catches  or  ap- 
prehends thieves ;  a  thief-taker.  Bratnsfon. 

t  THIEF'-LE AD-^R,  n.  A  ihie{-ta.kei.L' Estrange. 

tTHIEF'LY,  ad.     Thievishly.  Chaucer. 

THIEF'-TAK-5R,  n.  A  taker  or  apprehender  of 
thieves  ;  a  thief-catcher.  Johnson. 

THIEVE    (thSv),   V.   n.       [A.   S.   theofian.]       [i. 

THIEVED  ;  pp.  THIEVING,  THIEVED.]      To  Com- 
mit or  practise  theft ;  to  steal.  Golding. 
THIEV'gR-Y,  71.     1.  The  act  or  the  practice  of 
stealing;  'theft;  larceny. 

Amongst  the  Spartans,  thievery  was  a  practice  morally 
good  and  honest.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  stolen.  Shak. 

THIEVE§'-VIN'5-G.AR  (thevz-),  n.  A  kind  of 
aromatic  vinegar  for  the  sick-room,  made  by 
steeping  the  dried  tops  of  rosemary,  sage  leaves, 
lavender-flowers,  and  bruised  cloves  in  acetic 
acid  and  boiling  water ;  —  so  called  from  the 
story  that  four  thieves,  by  using  it,  plundered 
dead  bodies  with  perfect  secvirity  to  health, 
d\iring  the  plague  in  London.  [Eng.]  Simmonds. 

THIEVISH,  a.  1.  Given  or  addicted  to  stealing; 
partaking  of,  or  practising,  theft.  Addison. 

With  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  enforce 

A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road.  Siak. 

2.  Acting  by  stealth  ;  sly  ;  secret. 

Four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 

Hath  told  the  thievith  minutes  how  they  pass.      Shak. 

THIEV'ISH-LY,  ad.  In  a  thievish  manner;  like 
a  thief;  by  theft.  Tusser. 

THIEV'ISH-NESS,  n.  Disposition  to  steal,  or 
the  habit  of  stealing.  Bailey. 

THIGH  (thi),  n.  [A.  S.  theoh,  thegh ;  Frs.  thinch, 
tiach;  Dut.  rfr;';  Old  Ger.  rfei'cA ;  Ger.  deickbin. 

—  From  A.  S.  thic,  thick.]  (Anat.)  The  part 
of  the  lower  limb  between  the  leg  and  the  pelvis, 
or  between  the  knee  and  the  trunk.  Dunglison. 

THIGH '-BONE  (thi'bori),  n.  The  bone  of  the 
thigh;  the  femur.  Wisematt. 

t  THILK,  pron.  [A.  S.  thylc.]  That  same.  —  See 
Ilk.     "  I  love  thilk  lass."  Spenser. 

THIlL,  n.  [A.  S.  thil,  thill,  a  stake,  a  plank,  a 
joist. 1  One  of  the  shafts  of  a  wagon  or  other 
vehicle, between  which  ahorse  is  -put.  Morti^ner. 

THILL'^R,  n.    A  thill-horse.  Tusser. 

THILL'— HORSE,  n.  A  horse  which  goes  between 
the  thills  or  shafts  ;  a  shaft-horse.  Shak. 

THIM'BLE  (tliim'bl),  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. 

—  From  thumb  and  hell.  Minsheu.  —  Dim.  of 
thumb.     Richardson.] 

1.  A  metal  cap  for  the  finger ;  —  used  in  sew- 
ing for  pushing  the  needle  through.  Shak. 

2.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  thimble. 

3.  (Xattt.)  An  iron  ring  having  its  rim  con- 
cave on  the  outside,  for  a  rope  or  strap  to  fit 
round  it.  Dana. 

THTM'BLE-BftR-RY,  n.  (Bot.)  The  black  rasp- 
berry ;  Rubus  occidentalis.  Gray. 

THIM'BLE-Fi)l,  n.  As  much  as  a  thimble  holds. 
"  A  thimbleful  of  gold."  Dryden. 

THIM'BLE-RIG,  n.  A  kind  of  game  or  sleight  of 
hand  trick  played  with  three  thimbles,  or  small 


A.  E,  r,  6,  U,  y,  long;  A,  "fi,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;  A,  5,  \,  O,  \J,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL;  HEIR,  HER; 


THIMBLERIG 

eups,  and  a  small  ball ;  —  commonly  used  in 
betting  or  gambling.  Roget. 


To  cheat  by  legerdemain, 
Clarke. 


THiM'BhE-RlO,  V.  a 
or  sleight  of  hand. 

THlM'BLE-RlO-epR,  n.  One  who  practises  thim- 
bierig,  or  cheats  by  legerdemain.  Clarke. 

TUlM'BLR-RlG-ejNG,  n.  The  practice  of  a  thim- 
blerigger.  Clarke. 

THIM'BLR-WEED,  n.  A  tall  plant  of  the  genus 
Rudbeckia,  resembling  the  sunflower,  and  used 
in  medicine.  Bartktt. 

THIME  (tim),  n.    A  fragrant  herb.  —  Sec  Tuymk. 

THTn,  a.  [A.  S.  thyn,  thin;  Dut.  dun;  Ger. 
dSnn  ;  Dau.  tynd ;  Sw.  tunu ;  Icel.  thunnr.  — W. 
tenati ;  Arm.  tanau ;  Gael,  tana,  tatiadh  ;  Ir. 
tanaidhe.  —  Gr.  ruwii,  small,  little.] 

1.  Having  but  little  extent  between  the  two 
broader  surfaces  ;  not  thick. 

They  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates.        Ex.  xzxiz.  3. 

2.  Small  in  circumference;  slender;  slim; 
lean  ;  meagre  ;  not  bulky  or  fat.       L' Estrange. 

3.  Rare;  not  dense  ;  not  gross.  WisdoinY.l^. 

The  hope  of  the  ungodly  is  like  thin  froth.      Wixlom  V,  14. 

4.  Not  close,  compact,  or  crowded  ;  sparse. 

Thin  herbage  in  the  plaina.  Drjiden. 

Fernin  la  very  large,  but  extremely  thin  of  people.    Addison. 

5.  Not  closely  compacted  or  accumulated. 

And  behold,  seven  thin  ears,  and  blasted  with  the  cast 
wind,  sprung  up  after  tliem.  Gen.  xli.  ti. 

6.  Small ;  fine  ;  faint ;  feeble ;  low  ;  slight. 

Thin,  hollow  sounds  and  lamentable  screams.         Dryden. 

ThIn,  ad.  Not  thickly  or  closely ;  —  used  in 
composition.     "  Thin-s^xm."  Milton. 

TUIN,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  thinian.l     \i.  thinneu  ;  pp. 

THINNING,  THINNED.] 

1.  To  make  thin  or  less  thick.         Arbttthnot. 

2.  To  make  less  close,  compact,  crowded,  or 
numerous.     "  The  leaves  to  thin."         Drydeu. 

'T  is  Ciesar's  swonl  has  made  Kome's  senate  little. 

And  thinned  its  ranks.  Addison. 

3.  To  attenuate.  Blackmore. 
To  thin  ont,  v.  n.,  to  prow  tliin  to  a  termination  ; 

to  diminish  in  thickness  and  disappear,  as  strata.  Ly ell. 

THINE,  pron.  possessive  from  thou.  [Goth,  thei- 
na ;  A.  S.  thin  ;  Ger.  dein ;  Dan.  Sg  Sw.  din.  — 
Fr.  tien.]  Of,  or  belonging  to,  thee.  —  See  Thou, 
and  Mine. 

In  thine  hand  is  power  and  might.     1  Citron,  xxix.  12. 
iKS"  It  is  used  in  the  solemn  style,  for  thy  before 
words    beginning  with    a  vowel   or    silent  h  ;    as, 
"■Thine  ear." 

THIn'-FACED  (-fast),  a.  Having  a  thin  face. 
"  A  thin-fuced  knave,  a  gull."  Shak. 

ThIng,  »t.  [A.  S.  thing,  thincg,  thine ;  Dut.  & 
Ger.  ding;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  ting. — From  think. 
Tooke.  —  Whatever  may  be  thought  of.] 

1.  That  which  is  created  or  made,  —  particu- 
larly whatever  is  not  a  person,  or  whatever  is 
distinct,  or  conceived  to  be  distinct,  from  one's 
self  and  from  other  intelligent  beings ;  a  sub- 
stance. 

I  am  the  Lord,  that  maketh  all  things.     Tsa.  xViv,  24. 

Every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.    Gen.  i.  28. 

The  remnant  of  the  meBt-otfering  shall  be  Aaron'H  and  his 

ions':  it  is  a  thing  most  holy.  Lev.  ii.  S. 

KEJT"  Thing  is  more  commonly  applied  to  matters 
inanimate  ;  not  often  to  persons  ;  yet  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive sense,  it  is  applied  to  whatever  is  created ;  as, 
''  All  things  were  made  by  liim."  John  i.  3.  "  Let 
every  thing  that  liath  breath  praise  tlio  Lord."  Ps.  cl.  6. 

2.  A  part ;  a  portion. 

Men,  who  undemtand  any  thing  of  wisdom,  may  see  the 
imprudence  of  worldly  and  irreligious  courses.  Tillotson. 

3.  An  act ;  an  action  ;  a  deed ;  an  event ;  a 
transaction  ;  a  matter  ;  a  circumstance. 

The  servant  told  Isaac  all  things  that  he  had  done. 

Gen.  xxiv.  60. 

Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order.   1  Cor.  xv.  40. 

iK9~  It  is  used  of  |)crson8,  usually  in  contempt,  but 
Bometimes  in  pity.  "  This  abject  thing."  Oraacille. 
"Tlie  poor  thing  sighed."  Addison. 

TIllNK  (thingk,  82),  r.  n.  ( M.  Goth,  thnqkjan ; 
A.  S.  thincan,  thincean ;  Dut.  !f  Ger.  dcnken ; 
Dan.  teenke ;   Sw.   t(':nka.'\      [i.   thoioht;  pp. 

thinking,  THOrOHT.] 

_  1.  To  exercise  the  mind ;  to  have  a  succes- 
sion of  ideas  or  intellectual  states;  to  cogitate. 

■What  am  I.  or  from  whence?  for  that  1  am 

I  know,  because  I  (/ii<iX'.  Drydtn. 
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2.  To  judge ;  to  conclude  ;  to  have  opinion  ; 

to  determine  ;  to  suppose  ;  to  imagine ;  to  fancy. 

Let  them  marry  to  whom  they  think  best.    A'lun.  zxzvi.  6. 

Kdmund,  I  think,  is  gone, 


In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  despatch 
Ilia  uighted  life. 

3.  To  have  in  mind ;  to  intend. 

Thou  thoughtiM  to  help  me. 

4.  To  muse ;  to  meditate ;  to  ponder. 


5. 


Think  much,  speak  little. 

To  consider ;  to  deliberate. 


Shak. 


Vit/den. 


Any  ope  may  thitik  with  himself,  Uow  then  can  any  thing 
live  in  Mercury  and  Sutum?  Ilenlley. 

To  think  of,  to  estimate  ;  to  esteem.  "  Whom  we 
know  and  think  well  cff."  Locke.  —  To  think  on,  to 
meditate  or  muse  on  "  Think  on  thy  sins."  Shak. 
'J'o  liglit  on  or  discover  by  uieditattou. 

Still  the  work  was  not  complete 

When  Venus  titoui/ht  on  a  deceit.  SwiTt. 

Syn.  —  To  think  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term. 
To  think  is  an  exercise  of  the  mind  ;  to  reflect  is  a  par- 
ticular mode  uf  thinking,  by  recalling  ideas  of  what 
is  past.  To  ponder  or  meditate  is  to  think  on  grave 
matters  ;  to  deliberate  is  to  think  in  order  to  some  ac- 
tion ;  and  to  muse  is  to  think  on  whatever  may  inter- 
est the  imagination. 

A  person  thinks  or  believes  a  statement  to  i>e  true ;  he 
thinks  or  supposes  an  event  may  liave  liap[>ened  ;  or  he 
imagines  it  may  be  so. 

THInk,  V.  a.  1.  To  imagine  ;  to  conceive.    "  Char- 
ity ..  .  thinketh  no  evil."  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5. 
2.  To  consider ;   to  hold  in  opinion ;   to  es- 
teem ;  to  believe  ;  to  regard. 

Nor  think  superfluous  others'  aid.  Milton. 

To  think  much,  to  grudge.  "  He  thought  not  much 
to  clotlie  his  enemies."  Milton.  —  To  think  much  of,  to 
esteem  or  regard  highly.  —  To  think  scorn,  to  disdain. 
"  He  thought  scorn  to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai  alone." 
Esther  iii.  H.  —  Methinks  [i.  methought'\,  it  seems  to 
me.    Addison.  —  See  Metuinks. 

ThTnK'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  thought;  con- 
ceivable; cogitable.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

THlNK'ifR,  n.    One  who  thinks.  Locke. 

THInK'ING,  p.  a.  Having  or  exercising  thought ; 
cogitating;  reflecting. 

THInK'JNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  operation  of  one 
who  thinks ;  cogitation  ;  judginent ;  thought. 

I  heard  a  bird  so  sing. 
Whose  music,  to  my  thinking,  pleased  the  king.  Shak. 

Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  the  materials  of 
knowledge;  it  is  thinking  that  makes  what  we  read  oura.Locke. 

THInK'|NG-LY,  ad.    By  thinking.  Clarke. 

THIN'-LIpPED  (-llpt),  a.    Having  thin  lips.  Ash. 

THIn'LY,  ad.    In  a  thin  manner.  Shenstone. 

ThLn'NER,  n.    One  who  makes  thin.  Smart. 

THlN'JVpSS,  n.    1.  The  state  or  the   quality  of 
being  thin ;  want  of  thickness ;  tenuity  ;  rare- 
ness.    "  The  thinness  of  the  skin."  Bacon. 
2.  Paucity  ;  fewness  ;  scarcity.          Dryden. 

THlN'NlNG,  n.    The  act  of  making  thin.  Paley. 

THIn'NJSH,  a.    Somewhat  thin.  Byrrni. 

THm-o-cq-ni'j<-M,   w, 

pi  \Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of  the 
order  Gallince  and  fam- 
ily ChionididcB;  shore- 
larks.  Gray. 

THlN'-SHeLLED(-8h«!d), 

a.     Having  a  thin  shell 

as  a  nut.  Temple.     Thinocoms  orbignianni. 

THIn'-SKTnNED,  a.     1.  Having  a  thin  skin. 

2.  Sensitive ;  irritable.    [Colloquial.]     Roget. 

Tnr-6N'y-RATE,  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed 
of  thionuric  acid  and  a  base.  Miller. 

THI-O-NO'RIC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  a  very  soluble, 
crystallizable,  bibasic  acid,  one  of  the  series  of 
compounds  derived  from  uric  acid.  Miller. 

THIRD,  a.  [M.  Goth,  thridja;  A.  S.  thridda, 
Ihrydda  ;  Dut.  derde;  Ger.  dritte  ;  Dan.  tredie ; 
Sw.  tredje ;  Old  Eng.  thridde.  —  Gr.  rptrof ; 
Tpiii,  three;  L.  terti^ts.']  The  next  after  the 
second;  the  ordinal  of  three  : — noting  one  of 
three  equal  parts  into  which  any  thing  is  di- 
vided; as,  "The  third Tp&xt  of  an  apple." 

The  third  captain  of  Ihe  host  for  the  third  month  was 
Benaiah.  1  Chron.  xxvii.  5. 

Third  eatatf.  in  Great  Britain,  the  commonalty  rep- 
resented in  Parliament  by  the  Commons. — Third  coat. 


TIURSTINESS 

{Arch.)  Ihe  atucco  when  painting  ia  to  be  uwd,  or  tha 
setting  for  the  reception  of  |iaper.  Brandt.  — Third  or- 
der, (F.ccl.  /list.)  an  order  among  Ilie  PremuuKlrantii. 
CarnielitCM,  FranciHcana,  AugUMtincK,  Ice,  composed 
of  secular  assMCiatus  not  txiund  by  vuwh,  but  ctinfurm- 
ing  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  general  denigna  i>(  the 
order.  Brande. — Third  pertun,  {^Oram.)  Iliu  |ierM>n 
spoken  of. 

THIRD,  n.     1.  A  third  part. 

Men  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 

A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again.  Shak. 

2.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  second  of  time. 

Divide  ...  an  hour  into  sixty  minutes,  a  minute  into  sixty 
acconda,  a  aeuoud  into  sixty  thiril*.  Uuldtr. 

3.  (Mwi.\  An  interval  containing  three  dia- 
tonic sounds.  Moore. 

jK9~  There  are  four  apeciea  of  third* — two  conao- 
nant  and  two  dissonant  The  conwinant  thirds  are, 
the  major  third,  composed  of  two  limea,  and  the  minor 
third,  consisting  of  a  lone  and  a  half.  Tlie  diiuionant 
thirds  are,  tlie  diminiHlied  third,  coin|>oeed  of  two  ma- 
jor semitones,  and  the  su)>ertiuou8  third,  composed  of 
two  tones  and  a  half.    Moore. 

i^^  See  Thirds. 

THIRD'b6R-0UGH  (-bOrro),  n.  (Old  Eng.  Laxc.^ 
A  constable.  Burrill. 

THIRD'(NG§,  n.  pi.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  third  part  of 
the  corn  growing  on  the  ground  at  the  death  of 
a  tenant,  and  due  to  the  lord  as  heriot.     Crabb. 

THiRD'LY,  ad.    In  the  third  place.  Bacon. . 

THlRD'-PfiN-NY,  n.  (Saxon  Law.)  A  third  part 
of  the  profits  of  tines  and  penalties  imposed  at 
the  county  court,  which  was  among  the  perqui 
sites  enjoyed  by  the  earl.  Burrill, 

THIRD'-RATE,  n.  A  ship  of  war  carrying  from 
70  to  80  guns.  Simmonda. 

THIRD§,  n.  pi.  (Law.)  A  third  part  of  the  real 
estate  of  a  deceased  husband,  to  the  income  of 
which  the  widow  is  entitled  during  her  life.  Scott. 

t  THIRL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  thirUan ;  thyrel,  a  hole.] 
To  bore ;  to  perforate  ;  to  drill ;  to  thrill.  CAat<cer 

THIRL'A^E,  n.  (Scotch  Law.)  A  service  by 
which  a  possessor  of  lands  was  formerly  bound 
to  carry  his  grain  to  a  certain  mill  to  be  ground, 
and  to  pay  a  duty  therefor.  BunHlL 

THIRST  (thUrst),  n.  [A.  S.  fhurst,  thyrst ;  Dut. 
dorst ;  Ger.  durst ;  Dan.  <Sr  Sw.  tnrst ;  Icel.  thura- 
ti.  —  Ir.  §  Gael.  tirt.  —  See  Thir.st,  v.  «.] 

1.  The  sensation  causing  a  desire  to  drink,  or 
pain  suffered  for  want  of  drink. 

They  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field;  the  wild  aaaea 
quench  their  thirst.  Pu  civ.  11. 

In  my  thirst,  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink.     Pt.  Ixix.  21. 

f^g-  Physiologists  differ  regarding  the  seat  of  thirst ; 
some  place  it  in  the  fauces,  others  in  the  stomach.  Its 
immediate  cause  is  not  known.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  a  dry  condition  of  the  nervous  papillie  of  the  phar- 
ynx, produced  by  suppression  of  the  salivary  and  mu- 
cous secretions.  This  is  probably  true.  Thirst  is  an 
internal  sensation,  an  instinctive  want,  arising  from 
organization,  and  inexplicable.     Ihinglison. 

2.  Vehement  or  eager  desire ;  —  used  with  of, 
for,   or   after.     "  Thirst  of  praise."  GlanviH. 

."  Thirst  for  revenge."     Shuk. 

An  active  and  ardent  thirst  after  happineaa.  Chejfne. 

3.  Dryness ;  drought. 

Through  veina 
Of  porous  earth,  with  kindly  thirst  updiawn, 
Bose  a  fresh  fountain.  JfiKon. 

THYRST,  V  n.  [M.  Goth,  thaursfan  ;  A.  S.  thyr»- 
tan;  Dut.  <ior«<«7i ;  Ger.  diirsten;  Dan.  ti.rste\ 
Sw.  t'/rsta;  Icel.  thyrsta.  —  Gr.  Tlpaoftai,  to  he- 
come  dry  ;  L.  toiTCO.  —  Sansc.  trish,  to  thirst.] 

[l.  THIR.STE1)  ;    pp.  THIHSTINO,  THIKSTEU.] 

1.  To  have  desire  to  drink  ;  to  have  a  painful 
sensation  for  want  of  drink. 

They  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst.  ba.  xlix.  in. 

Therefore  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst, 

give  him  drink.  Hoih.  xii.  'Ji. 

2.  To  have  vehement  or  eager  desire. 

My  soul  thirsleth  for  the  living  God.  A.  zlii.  2. 

t  THIRST,  r.  a.    To  want  to  drink. 

He  seeks  his  keeper's  flesh,  and  thirsts  hia  blood.        Prior. 

TH'fRST'gR,  n.     One  who  thirsts.  Johnaon. 

THIRS'TI-LY,  ad.  In  a  thirsty  manner ;  with 
tliirst.    *'  flungrily  and  thirstily  "        Bp.  Hall. 

THIRS'T|-N£sS,  n.    The  state  of  being  thirsty. 
A  . . .  aoaking  tkirttinest  or  a  flery  appetite.        WoUon, 
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THIRS'TY,  a.  [A.  S.  thursteg,  thurstig;  Dut. 
dorstig  \  Get.  aurstig  ;  Dan.  iSr  S\v.  t'lVstig.'] 

1.  Having  thirst ;  afflicted  with  thirst ;  feel- 
ing a  painful  sensation  for  want  of  drink. 

And  he  said  unto  her.  Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water 
to  drink;  for  I  am  thirst!/.  Judy.  iv.  ly. 

2.  Dry  ;  parched  ;  without  moisture  ;  needing 
rain  or  water.  "  The  thirsty  land."  ha.  xx.w.  7. 

3.  Having  vehement  or  eager  desire. 

The  \>\ooA-thirs>ty  hate  the  upright         Prov.  xxix.  10. 

TH'IR'TEEN,  rt.  \^\.  &.  threotti/ne;  ^Areo,  three, 
and  tyn,  ti/ne,  ten;  Dut.  dertien;  Get.  drei- 
zehn;  Dan.  trettcn;  Sw.  tretton.]  Ten  and 
three.     "  Thirteen  times."  Bacon. 

THIR'TEEN,  n.  The  sum  of  ten  and  three  :  — 
the  symbol  representing  ten  and  three,  as  13. 

TIIIR-TEENTH',  a.  Noting  the  third  after  the 
tenth; — the  ordinal  of  thirteen: — noting  one 
of  thirteen  equal  parts  into  which  any  thing  is 
divided;  as,  "  Tlie  thirteenth  part  of  an  apple." 

TIIIR'TEENTH,  n.  1.  The  third  after  the  tenth  : 
—  one  of  thirteen  equal  parts  into  which  any 
thing  is  divid,  1. 

2.  {Mus.)  An  interval  containing  twelve  dia- 
tonic degrees  and  thirteen  sounds,  forming  the 
octave  of  the  first  sixth,  or  the  sixth  of  the  first 
octave.  "    Moore. 

I-hTr'TI-^TH,  a.  Noting  the  next  after  the 
twenty-ninth;  —  the  ordinal  of  thirty: — noting 
one  of  thirty  equal  parts  into  which  any  thing 
is  divided. 

THIR'TY,   a.     [A.  S.  thirtig ;  Dut.  dertig ;    Ger. 
dreissi'g.]     Thrice  ten  ;  ten  and  twenty. 
Thirty  Years'  War.     See  WAR. 

THIR'TY,  n.  The  sum  of  three  times  ten  :  —  the 
symbol  representing  ten  three  times  repeated, 
as  30.  Ash. 

THIs  pro7i.  or  a.\  pi.  theje.  [A.  S.  this,  thys ; 
Dut.  deze ;  Ger.  dieser,  diese,  dieses.^ 

1.  That  is  present  or  near  in  space  or  in 
time,  or  is  just  mentioned. 

This'ts  he  that  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Esaias.  Matt.  iii.  3. 

Thin  is  the  hill  which  God  desireth  to  dwell  in.    i's.  Ixviii.  10. 

If  in  thix  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all 

men  most  miserable.  1  Cur.  xv.  ID. 

2.  That  is  to  be  now  mentioned  or  referred  to. 

Thin  is  his  name  whereby  be  shall  be  called  —  the  Lord  our 
Righteousness.  Jer.  xxiii.  6. 

3.  Noting  the  present  time,  or  time  last  past. 

•     By  this  the  vessel  half  her  course  had  run.  Drmlen. 

I  have  not  wept  thin  forty  years.  Dryden. 

jjig-  It  is  often  opposed  to  that,  sometimes  to  the 

other.     This  refers  to  the  nearest  person  or  tiling,  that 

to  the  most  distant. 

This  way  and  that  the  impatient  captives  tend.    Dryden. 

Consider  the  arguments  which  the  author  had  to  write  this, 

or  to  design  the  other,  before  you  arraign  him.  Dryden. 

THTs'TLE  (this'sl),  n.  [A.  S.  thistel;  Dut.  ^  Ger. 
distel;  Dun.  tidsel;  Sw.  tistel;  Icel.  thistill. — 
From  A.  S.  thydan,  to  stab.  Waehter.  Ihre.] 
{Bat.)  A  name  applied  to  plants  of  several  dif- 
ferent genera  of  the  composite  family,  especial- 
ly Carduus  and  Cirsium,  having  an  imbricated 
or  spiny  involucre. 

Blessed  thistle,  a  plant,  highly  esteemed  in  the.mid- 
dle  ages  for  its  supposed  medicinal  virtuei;  Ciiicus 
benedictus  ;  the  Centaarea  benedicta,  or  Carduus  bene- 
dictus  o(  old  writers. —  Canada  thijitle,  a  low -branched 
plant,  will)  small  and  numerous  heads  and  rose-pur- 
ple flowers;  Cirsium  arnense  ;  —  called  also  cursed 
thistle.  It  is  a  most  troublesome  weed. — Carline  this- 
tle, the  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Carlina. 
— Common  thistle,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Cirsium,  partic- 
ularly Cirsium  lanceolatum,  which  has  prickly  loaves 
and  pnrple  flowers. —  Cotton  tluMe,  a  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Onopordon,  having  the  scales  of  the  involucre  co- 
riaceous, tipped  with  a  lanceolate,  prickly  appendage, 
and  a  deeply  honeycombed  receptacle.  The  heads  are 
large  and  the  flowers  purple.  —  Fuller's  thistle,  Dipsa- 
cus  fuUonum,  a  plant  cultivated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, for  its  use  in  raising  the  nap  upon  woollen  cloths, 
which  it  does  by  means  of  the  rigid,  hooked  awns  or 
bracts  of  the  heads  ;  teasel.  Simmond.'i.  —  Milk  thistle,  a 
plant  having  spinous  leaves  with  milk-white  veins; 

Carduus  Marianus. \fusk  thistle,  a  plant  with  de- 

riirrent,  spiny  leaves,  solitary,  drooping  heads,  and 
purple  flowers  ;  Carduus  nutans.  —  Pasture  thistle,  a 
plant  with  a  low,  stout  stem,  very  large  heads,  and 
purple,  but  sometimes  white,  flowers;  Cirsium  pumi- 
lum.  —  Plumed  thistle,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Cirsium. — 
PI ameless  thistle,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Carduus. —  Sow 
thistle,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Sonchus.  —  Star  thistle,  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Centaurea.  especially  Centaurea  cal- 
citrapa.  —  Swamp  thistle,  a  plant  growing  in  swamps 


and  low  woods  ;  Cir.<num  mutieum. —  Yellow  thistle,  a 
plant  with  a  stout  stem,  large  heads,  and  pale  yellow 
flowers ;  Cirsium  horridalum.  E,n^g-  Cyc.     Gray. 

fl^Tlie  thistle  is  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland  ; 
and  the  national  motto  is  very  appropriate,  being, 
"  JVemo  me  impune  lacesset  " —  Nobody  shall  provoke 
me  with  iinpunity.     Brande. 

THIs'TLE-CRoWN  (this'sl-),  m.  An  English  gold 
coin  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Leake. 

TIIIS'TLE-FTnCH  (this'sl-),  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird 
of  the  family  FringilUdce ;  the  goldfinch ;  Car- 
duelis  elegmis,  or  Fringilla  carduelis.  Pennant. 

THiS'TLY  (this'le),  a.     Abounding  or  overgrown 
with  thistles.     "  The  thistly  lawn."     Thomson. 
THITH't;R,  ad.     [A.  S.  thyder,  fhider,  thyther.] 

1.  To  that  place;  —  opposed  to  hither. 

There  Phoenix  and  Ulysses  watch  the  prey, 

And  tiiither  all  the  wealth  of  Troy  convey.  D)T)den. 

2.  To  that  end,  or  to  that  point.        Johnson. 

tTHtTH'5R-T6,  ad.  To  that  end,  or  to  that 
place ;  so  far.  Johnson. 

TMITH'^R-wArD,  ad.  [A.  S.  thyderweord.]  To- 
wards that  place. 

Thitherward  they  bent  their  way.  Dryden. 

fTHIT'LING,  M.    A  hamlet.  Milton. 

THI.IP'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  O^.lipii,  pressure,  oppression; 
Ohliu),  to  press.]  {Med.)  Compression,  and  es- 
pecially constriction,  of  vessels  by  an  external 
cause  :  —  oppression.  DungUson. 

t  THO,  ad.     [A.  S.  thonne.']     Then.  Spenser. 

IHO,  coitj.  Contracted  fiom  though.  See  Though. 

t  THOLE,  V.  a.  [M.  Goth,  thulan;  A.  S.  tholian. 
—  L.  toUo^     To  bear  ;  to  endure.  Gower, 

J^S=-  It  is  used  in  Scotland.     Bums.     Jamieson. 
THOLE,  V.  n.    To  wait.    [Local,  Eng.]    Brockett. 

THOLE,  n.  \Gr.  Q6).oi;  Ij.  tholus.']  A  dome;  a 
cupola ;  a  tholus.  Fuimus  Troes,  1633. 

THOLE,  n.     [A.  S.  thol.'\ 

1.  {\aut.)  A  thole-pin.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  t  A  cart-pin.  Palsgrave. 

3.  A  handle  of  a  scythe-snath.  Clarke. 
THOLE'-PTN,  n.    {Naut.)     A  pin  in  the  gunwale 

of  a  boat  to  support  an  oar  in  rowing.       Dana. 

TH5l'0-BATE,  n.  [Gr.  OdXoi,  a  cupola,  andjSdirif, 
a  base,  a  foundation.]  {Arch.)  The  part  of  a 
building  on  which  a  cupola  is  placed.     Britton. 

THO  'LUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  OdXa;.]  {Arch  )  A 
conical  chamber  approaching  in  form,  internal- 
ly, to  that  of  the  modern  cupola.  Britton. 

THO-MiE'AN  (to-me'?n),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of 
a  denomination  of  Christians  established  on  the 
Malabar  coast  of  India,  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  St.  Thomas ;  a  Thomite.      Brande 
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THO'MIST  (ts'mjst),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  school- 
man following  the  opinions  of  TAomas  Aquinas, 
in  opposition  to  the  Scotists.  Warton. 

THO'MITE  (to'mit),  n.     A  Thomsean.        Brande. 

THOMP-SO'Nl-AN  (t6m-),  a.  {Med.)  Of,  or  per- 
taining to,  Thompsonianism. 

THOMP-SO'NJ-AN  (tSm-),  n.  One  who  practises, 
or  believes  in,  Thompsonianism.        DungUson. 

THOMP-SO'NI-.AN-I§M  (t5m-),n.  {Med.)  A  system 
of  medicine,  one  of  the  leading  principles  of 
which  is,  that  the  human  body  is  composed  of 
four  elements,  viz.,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water, 
and  one  of  its  apothegms,  that  metals  and  min- 
erals are  in  the  earth,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
carry  down  into  the  earth  those  who  use  them, 
and  that  the  tendency  of  vegetables  is  to  spring 
up  from  the  earth,  and  therefore  to  uphold  man- 
kind from  the  grave  ;  —  so  named  from  Thomp- 
son, of  New  York,  its  founder.  Its  practition- 
ers are  botanic  physicians.  DungUson. 

THONG,  n.  [A.  S.  thwang,  thwong.]  A  strap, 
strip,  or  string  of  leather.  Dryden. 

THOR,  n.  {Sc'indinavian  Myth.)  The  son  of  Odin 
and  Freya,  a  divinity  of  irresistible  power,  who 
presided  over  all  mischievous  spirits  that  in- 
habited the  elements.  Brande. 

THO-RAg'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  thorax  or 
chest.     "  Thoracic  nerves."  DungUson. 

The  chyle  grows  gray  in  the  thoracic  duct.  Arbuthnot. 


IO'MA-I§M,  ;  „.    (Eccl.  Hist.)    The  doctrine  of 
10'mT§M,      )  the  Thomists.  Clarke. 


THO-RA^'jC,  n.    A  thoracic  artery.     DungUson. 

THQ-RA<;;'JCS,  n.  pi.  {Ich.)  A  name  given  by 
Linnaeus  to  those  fishes  which  have  the  ventral 
fins  placed  beneath  the  pectorals.  Brande 

THO'RAL,  a.     [L.  thorus,  torus,  a  couch,  a  bed.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  bed.  AyUJf'e. 

2.  Noting  a  line  in  the  hand,  called  also  the 
mark  of  Venus.  Crabb 

THO  'RJx,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Oc5pa(.] 

1.  {Aut.)  An  armor  for  the  breast;  a  breast- 
plate; a  corselet;  a  cuirass.  W.  Smith 

2.  {Anat.)  That  part  of  the  body  between  the 
neck  and  the  abdomen  ;  one  of  the  splanchnic 
cavities,  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  vertebra-, 
laterally  by  the  ribs  and  icapula,  anteriorly  by 
the  sternum,  above  by  the  clavicle,  and  below 
by  the  diaphragm,  containing  the  heart,  the 
lungs,  &f. ;  the  chest.  DungUson. 

3.  {Ent.)  The  second  segment  of  insects,  ac- 
cording to  Latreille  and  Audouin,  but  by  Lin- 
nKus  and  Fabricius  restricted  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  trunk.  Brande. 

TH6'RI-A,  n.    Thorina.  Clarke. 

THO-Rl'NA,  n.  {Chem.)  An  earth  composed  of 
one  equivalent  of  oxygen  and  one  of  thorinum  ; 
protoxide  of  thorinum.  It  combines  with  acids 
to  form  salts,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  high 
specific  gravity  (9.402).  Miller. 

THO-RI'NLiM,  n.  {Chem.)  A  metal  o\tained 
from  thorite,  and  resembling  aluminum.  It 
takes  fire  below  redness,  and  burns  with  great 
brilliancy,  forming  thorina.  Miller. 

THO'RITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  massive,  compact, 
easily  frangible  mineral,  of  various  colors,  and 
composed  chiefly  of  silicia,  thorina,  and  water; 
—  found  in  sienite  in  Norway.  Dana. 

THO'RI-UM,  n.     {Min.)     Thorinum.  Turner. 

THORN,  n.  [Goth,  thanrnvs,  thaum  ;  A.  S.  thorn  ; 
Yiwt.  doren  ;  Ger.  dorn;  Dan.  torn;  Sw.  tnme; 
Icel.  thorn.  —  W.  draen.  —  Perhaps  from  A.  S. 
teran,  to  tear.     Richardson.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees  of  the  genus  Cratceqvs,  having  spines 
or  sharp  shoots  on  the  stem  ancl  limbs,  and  white, 
and  sometimes  rose-colored,  blossoms  : —  a  Sitiff, 
sharp-pointed  process,  containing  some  por- 
tions of  woody  tissue  ;  a  spine. 

J8®"  The  prickle  belongs  to  the  bark,  and  peels  off 
with  it,  as  in  the  rose  :  —  a  spine  or  thorn  belongs  to 
the  wood  ;  but,  in  popular  language,  a  prickle  is  also 
called  a  thorn.     Oray. 

Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose.        Milton. 

2.  Anything  harassing  or  troublesome  ;  evil; 
detriment;  annoyance;  trouble;  molestation. 

The  guilt  of  empire;  all  its  thorns  and  cares 

Be  oiily  mine.  Southern. 

Black  thorn,  a  tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  bearing  globular 
or  somewhat  pear-shaped,  red,  edible  fruit;  pear-thorn; 
Cratcegus  tomentosa. — Cockspur  thorn,  Crategus  Crus- 
galli,  valuable  for  hedges.  —  Dwarf  thorn,  a  downy 
shrub  bearing  greenish-yellow  fruit;  CraUegus  parvi- 
.  folia. — Evergreen  thorn,  Crataigus  Mexicava,  and  Cra- 
txBgvs  pyracantha. —  Pear  thorn,  the  black  thorn  — 
Scarlet  fruited  thorn,  a  low  tree  bearing  bright  scarlet 
fruit ;  Crataigus  coccinea.  —  Washington  thorn,  a  spe- 
cies of  thorn  found  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  with 
corymbs  of  many  small  flowers  and  very  small,  bright- 
red  fruit ;  Crata;gus  cordata.  —  White  thorn,  the  com- 
mon hawthorn  ;  Cratagus  ozyacantha.  Oray.  Eng.  Cyc. 

TH6RN'-AP-PLE  (-ap'pl),w.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  poisonous  plants  of  the  genus  Datura, 
having  a  rank  odor,  and  bearing  large  showy 
flowers  on  short  peduncles  in  the  forks  of  the 
branching  stem ;  Jamestown  weed ;  stramo- 
nium ;  stramony.  Gray. 
/Q=-The  best  known  species  of  the  thorn-apple.  Da- 
tura stramonium,  called  also  Stramonium,  and  apple 
Peru,  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  narcotic.  Wood  i[  Baehe. 
Bigelow. 

THORN'BACK,      n. 

{Ich.)    A  species 

of     ray     covered 

with  spiny  plates ; 

the       rough-ray ; 

liuia  clavata. 

Baird. 
THORN'-BUSH,    n. 

A  bush  producing 

thorns.     Loudon. 


THORN'BUT,  n. 
turbot  or  birt. 


{Ich.)    A  kind  of  sea-fish  ;   a 
Ainsworth. 
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TM0RN'-H6DPE,  n.    A  hedge  of  thorn.  Loudon. 

TIIORN'L^SS,  a.     Having  no  thorns.     Jcwsbunj. 

TII6RN'-8ET,  a.     Planted  with  thorn.  Dyer. 

THOR'NY,  a.  1.  Having  thorns  ;  abounding  with 
thorns;  spiny;  prickly.  "The  thorny  bram- 
ble."    "  A  thick-set,  thorny  hedge."      Dryden. 

2.  Pricking  ;  sharp.  "  Thorny  points."  >h(ik. 

3.  Troublesome  ;  perplexing ;  harassing  ;  an- 
noying.    "  Thorny  and  hard  ways."       Spenser. 

TllOR'NY-RfiST-llAR'ROW, »».  {Dot.)  Common 
rest-harrow  ;   Ononis  spinosa.  Clarke. 

TIldR'NY-TRE'FolL,  n.  {Dot.)  A  species  of 
Fiiijonla.  Clarke. 

THOr'QUGH  (thar'o),  a.     [See  Thkouou.] 

1.  t  Going,  passing,  or  reaching  through. 

I.ct  nil  three  lidei  be  a  double  house,  without  thorough 
light*  on  the  »ide».  JJuam. 

2.  Perfect;  total;  complete;  entire;  finished; 
full.     "  Thorough  reformation."  Spenser. 

A  thorough  translator  must  be  a  thorough  poet.       Dryden. 

tTH6R'QUGH  (thur'o),  J9»ep.     Through.        Shak. 

TUOR'QUGH  (thur'o),  ad.    Thoroughly.  Chaucer. 

THOR'QUGH  (thOr'o),  n.     A  furrow  betweeii  two 

ridges.     [Local,  fing.]  llaUiwell. 

TH6r'Q(JGH-BAss,  n.  (Mm.)  The  art  by  which 
harmony  is  superadded  to  a  given  bass ;  the  sci- 
ence of  harmony :  —  the  art  of  indicating  by  fig- 
ures the  other  notes  of  a  chord,  the  bass  note 
being  given  :  —  a  bass  part  with  fissures  to  indi- 
cate the  other  parts  ;  a  figured  bass.       Dwight. 

TH6r'OIIGH-BR6d    (thur'o-),  a.     1.  Completely 

taught  or  instructed  ;  well  educated.     Johnson. 

2.  Produced  by  parents  of  full  blood  on  both 

sides,  as  horses.  Smart. 

TH6r'OUGH-fArE  (thOr'o-),  n.  [Eng.  thorough, 
and  A.  S.fcer.fcr,  a  journey,  a  way.] 

1.  A  passage  through  ;  a  street  or  way  open 
at  both  ends,  and  free  from  any  obstruction. 

Whether  a  st  eet  wliich  is  not  a  thorouglifare  is  a  highway 
leents  not  fuliy  settled.  JSouvier. 

2.  Power  of  passing ;  passage. 

Hell,  and  this  world,  one  realm,  one  continent 

Of  easy  thorough,t'are.  Milton. 

TH6r'OUGH-G6'1NG,  a.  Going  the  full  length  ; 
complete  ;  thorough-paced.  Ch.  Ob. 

TIlOR'OUGH-LIGHT'gD  (-llt'?d),  a.  Lighted  on 
all  sides,  or  on  two  opposite  sides.         Francis. 

TH6r'OUGH-LY  (tliOr'o-l?),  ad.  In  a  thorough 
manner  ;  completely  ;  fully  ;  perfectly.      Shak. 

TH6r'9UGH-NESS  (thar'o-nSs),  n.  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  thorough.  White. 

TH6R'OtTGH-PACED  (thur'o-past),  a.  Perfectly 
trained  ;  complete ;  —  generally  in  a  bad  sense. 

Those  who  were  reckoned  the  most  stanch  and  thorough- 
paced whigs  fell  off  at  the  first  mention  of  it.  Swif't. 

Th6r'OUGH-PIn  (thur'o-),  n.  (Farriery.)  An 
extravasation  of  the  synovial  fluid,  and  the 
formation  of  a  sac,  running  between  the  bones 
of  the  hock-joint  of  a  horse,  across  the  joint 
from  side  to  side.  Herbert. 

TH6R-QUGH-SPfeD  (thSr'o-),  a.  Finished ;  com- 
plete ;  thorough-paced.  Swift. 

TH6r'QUGH-STItch  (thur'o-),  ad.  Complete- 
ly ;  thoroughly.     [A  low  word,  little  used.] 

Those  solid  divines  ...  go  thorough-ttilch  to  work.  Bp.  Hall. 

TH6r'OUOH-WAX  (thOr'o-waks),  n.  (Bot.)  \. 
An  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  with  yellow 
flowers  and  oval,  perfoliate  leaves  ;  Btip'eurutn 
rotundifolium ;  —  so  called  from  the  wax-like 
lustre  of  the  base  of  the  styles,  and  written  also 
thorow-wax.  London. 

2.  Thoroughwort.     [r.]  Dunglison. 

Tn6R'QUGH-WORT  (thfir'o-wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  A 
North  American  perennial  plant,  of  the  com- 
posite family,  common  in  low  grounds,  having 
wrinkled,  perfoliate  leaves,  and  bearing  corym- 
bose heads  of  flowers  ;  boneset ;  crosswort ; 
feverwort ;  Eupatorium  per/oUatum.  Gray. 

tTHftR'QW,  a.     Thorough.  Beau.  &;  Fl. 

t  TIK*)  11 'QVV,  prep.     Through.  Beau.  &;  Fl. 

Th6r'PVV-WAx,  n.   See  Thoroioh-wax.  Cyc. 

THORP,  n.     [A.  S  thorpe;  Dut.  dorp;  Get.  dorf; 


Dnji.  is  8w.  torp ;  Icel,  thorp.  —  From  the  Grr. 
trupp,  a  troop.  Adelung.]  A  small  village  ;  a 
hamlet ;  a  dorp.  Fairfax. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down. 
Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 
By  twenty  thor/tn,  a  little  town, 
And  half  a  hundred  bridges.  TeTrnj/ton. 

TIIO§E  (thSz),  pron.  or  a.    The  plural  of  that, 
ttcf  Thane  rufurn  to  the  former  or  iirHt  mentioned, 
tAe^e  to  the  lattur  or  lattt  mentioned.  —  ^<so  That. 

TUOTll,  n.  (Myth.)  An  Egypti  n  divinity,  con- 
sidered by  the  Greeks  as  identical  with  Mercury. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  writing  and 
of  Egyptian  philosophy.  Brande. 

THoC,  pron.  [Goth.  &  A.  S.  thu ;  Ger.,  Dan.,  ig 
Sw.oIm;  Icel. Mm.  —  Ir.^w;  Bret.  <e.  —  Gr.  ot,  rt; 
L.,  It.,  Sp  ,  4f  Fr.  tu.  —  Sansc.  tvam;  Per.  ta, 
ton;  Hind.  <m.]  [thov,  thine,  thek;  pi.  ye 
or  YOf,  YOURS,  Y'ou.]  A  pronoun  of  the  second 
person,  and  singular  number;  —  thyself;  the 
person  spoken  to. 
And  Nathan  said  to  David,  Thou  art  the  man.  2  .Sam.  xii.  7. 
D^^  It  is  now  used  only  in  poetry  or  in  solemn  lan- 
guage.(except  by  the  ^ociety  of  Friends),  ynu  lieing 
commonly  employed  instead  of  it.  —  The  ii»e  of  thou 
ami  thee,  in  tli  •  seventeenth  century,  wa.s  a  mark  of 
familiarity,  whether  of  love  or  of  contempt  and  Hcorn. 
Coke,  at  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  used  (lie  fol- 
lowing insulting  language  :  "  All  that  I.,ord  Cohliam 
did  was  at  thy  instigation,  thnu  viper !  for  I  thou  thre, 
thou  traitor  !  "  —  In  relation  to  Ilio  Quaker  usage,  Dr. 
Thomas  Fuller  (1656),  says,  "  In  op|K>sition  wliere- 
unto,  we  maintaui  that  thou,  from  su|M>rior8  to  inferi- 
ors is  proper,  as  a  sign  of  command  ;  from  equals  to 
equals  is  passable,  as  a  note  of  familiarity  j  but  from 
inferiors  to  >u|)eriorr>,  if  proceeding  from  ignorance, 
hath  a  smack  of  clownUhueas  ;  if  from  affectation,  a 
tone  of  contempt." 

TllOiy,  V.  a.  To  use  the  pronoun  thou  in  address- 
ing, as  a  mark  of  affectionate,  or  of  contemptu- 
ous, familiarity,     [u.] 

Taunt  him  with  the  license  of  ink;  and  if  thou  thou'ft  him 

some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss.  MnXr. 

jfS'  The  more  common  phrase  is,  to  thee-and-thou. 

THoC,  V.  n.    To  use  thee  and  thou  in  discourse. 

THOUGH  (tfi5),  con).  [Goth,  than  ;  A.  S.  theah  ; 
Dut.  doch,  dog ;  Frs.  thach;  Ger.  dorh;  Dan. 
dog;  Sw.  dock.  Compounded  of  the  Ger.  da, 
there,  then,  and  auch,  also.  Adelung. — The 
imp.  of  the  A.  S.  thafian,  thajigan,  to  allow,  to 
permit,  to  gp-ant.  Tooke.'] 

1.  Grant ;  admit ;  allow ;  notwithstanding 
that;  although.  Locke. 

Not  that  I  so  affirm,  though  so  it  seem.  Hilton. 

2.  However  ;  yet;  nevertheless  ;  —  sometimes 
used  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

I  do  no  more  than  I  have  authority  fori  would  I  were 
away,  though.  Beau.  !f  Fl. 

.Hs  though,  as  if;  like  as  if.  "  Jesus  stooped  down, 
and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  groimd,  as  though  he 
heard  them  not."  John  viii.  6. 

Syn. —  Though  and  although  differ  little  in  mean- 
ing ;  but  although  is  the  stronger  and  more  emphatic, 
and  is  therefore  often  chosen  to  begin  a  sentence  ;  as, 
^^  Although  the  difficulties  are  great,  I  hope  to  over- 
come them."  Although  and  though  imply  contrast  in 
parallels  made,  but  while  does  not ;  as,  "  Though  I  ad- 
mire his  courage,  I  detest  his  cruelty";  "  fVhile  I 
admire  his  courage,  I  esteem  his  moderation." 

THOUGHT  (thawt),  i.  &  p.  from  think. 

THOUGHT  (thawt),  n.  [A.  S.  theaht ;  thencan,  to 
think  ;  Frs.  tocht;  Dut.  gedachte;  Ger.  bedacht, 
denken,  gedanke.']     [See  Think.] 

1.  The  act  of  thinking,  or  the  mental  state  of 
one  who  thinks  ;  any  state  of  consciousness 
which  is  more  than  mere  sensation  ;  cogitation. 

The  canis  arc  dealt,  and  chessboards  brought. 

To  ease  the  pain  of  coward  thought.  Prior, 

2.  A  creation  of  the  mind  having  distinct  ex- 
istence from  the  mind  that  created  it;  an  idea; 
a  conception  ;  a  conceit ;  a  fancy. 

Thought*  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum.  Oi-ay. 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  fbr  tears.    Wordncorlh. 

3.  That  which  is  thought ;  opinion  ;  conclu- 
sion ;  judgment ;  notion  :  supposition  ;  idea. 

They  communicated  their  thmightton  this  subject  to  each 
other;  and  therefiire  their  reasons  are  little  different. /Vyc/en. 

4.  Seriotia  consideration  ;   meditation. 

Pride,  of  all  others  the  most  danfremus  (hult. 

Proceeds  from  want  of  sense  or  want  of  thought,  Roteommon. 

5.  Design  ;  purpose  ;  intention. 

The  anger  of  the  I.orfl  shall  not  return  ...  till  he  hare  per- 
furmed  the  fAoi/f/AM  of  his  heart.  Jer.  xxiii.  'JO. 


6.  t  Solicitude ;  anxiou*  care ;  anxiety. 

Queen  Catharine  Parr  died  rather  of  Ihimght.  Somtra. 

Take,  therefore,  no  thoufihl  for  the  morrow  i  for  the  mOTow 

■hall  Uke  thought  for  Uiu  things  of  Itwlf.  Matt.  vl.  -.A. 

7.  t Expectation ;  expectancy. 

The  main  descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought.  SAak. 

8.  A  small  degree  or  quantity  ;  a  trifle,     [it.] 

My  giddiness  seized  me;  and  though  I  now  totter,  ret  I 
think  lam  a  thought  better.  Strift. 

t^-  In  this  Dense,  colloquial  and  rather  Xotmo.Smart, 

8yn.  — See  Idea,  Opi.mon. 

Tll6UGHT'FCL(thawt'fai),a.    1.  Full  of  thought 
or  reflection;    contemplative;    reflective;    re- 
flecting ;  musing  ;  deliberating  ;  deliberate. 
Of  these  he  mused  within  his  thoughtful  mind.      Dntditi, 

2.  Attentive  ;  careful ;  intent ;  regardful ; 
mindful ;  heedful ;  considerate  ;  circuntspcct. 

Thoughtful  of  thy  gain.  I  all  the  livelong  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep.  Phili/m. 

3.  Promoting,  or  conducive  to,  thought  or 
meditation  ;  favorable  to  musing. 

War,  horrid  war,  your  thoughtful  walks  invades.        Pope. 

4.  t Anxious;  solicitous;  concerned. 

Distrust,  and  doubt,  and  fear. 
And  though(.''ul  foresiglit  and  tornieuling  care.  Prior. 
Syn.— One  who  Is  thoughlful  is  in  a  habit  o( 
thinking,  and  will  not  bo  like'y  to  forget  his  duty  ; 
one  who  is  conjiiilrrale  pauses  and  cunsidera  well  what 
is  his  duly  ;  one  who  is  deltberatr  considers  care- 
fully Itcforc  he  acts,  and  does  not  act  rashly  ;  and  he 
may  be  deliberate  in  doing  that  whicli  is  wrong  as  well 
as  that  which  is  right. 

THOUGHT'FI)l-LY  (thftwt'fttl-l?),  ad.  In  a 
thougi  tful  manner  ;   with  thought.        Johnson. 

TH6UGHT'FI)i>-N6sS  (thlwt'fai-nes),  n.     1.  The 

state  of  being  thoughtful ;  meditation.      Sicift. 

2.  t Anxiety;  solicitude.  Johnson. 

THOUGHT'L^SS  (thiwt'-),  a.  1.  Without  thought 
or  concern  ;  regardless  ;  neglectful ;  careless. 

It  is  something  peculiarly  shocking  to  see  gray  hairs  with- 
out remorse  for  the  past  anil  thoughtlet  of  the  future.  Hogat. 

2.  Dissipated  ;  gay :  loose.  Johnson. 

3.  Stupid  ;  dull ;  blockish  ;  doltish. 

Thoughtless  as  monarch  oaks  that  shade  the  plain.     DrjfdtH, 

Syn.  — See  Negligent. 

THOUGHT'L^SS-LY  (thiwt'lfs-l?),  ad.  In  a 
thoughtless  manner.  Garth. 

THOUGHT'L^SS-NftSS    (th4wt'l?8-n«s),  n.      The 
state  of  being  thoughtless  ;  want  of  thought. 
Syn.  — See  Negligence. 

THOUGHT'-SiCK  (thlwl'slk),  a.  Sick  or  uneasy 
with  reflection,     [ii.]  Shak. 

THoO'^AND  (thbfl'zjnd),  a.  [Goth,  thusund  ; 
A.  S.  thusend ;  Dut.  duizend  ;  Ger.  tatisend ; 
D&n.tusind;  Svr.tusend;  Icel.  thusund,  thusun- 
drud.  — The  A.  S.  thusend,  the  Eng.  thousind, 
&c.,  are  nothing  but  the  more  complete  M.  Goth. 
tigos  hund,  or  taihuns  hund,  ten  times  a  hun- 
dred. Bosxcorth.^ 

1.  Ten  hundred  ;  ten  times  a  hundred. 

I  had  rather  speak  Ave  words  with  my  understanding,  that 
by  my  voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten  fAoHMiiH/worda 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  1  Cbr.  ziv.  I'J. 

2,  Proverbially,  a  great  number. 

For  harbor  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knocked.     Drfden. 

TH5C'§.\ND,  n.    1.  The  number  of  ten  hundred. 

A  little  one  shall  become  a  thousnnd.  ba.  Ix.  22. 
My  beloved  is  the  chiefest  among  ten  thowmnJ.      Caul.  v.  10. 

Jl£g-  The  word  thousand,  as  well  as  hundred,  miUion, 
Slc,  assumes  a  plural  termination  when  nut  uiodilietl 
by  an  ordinal  numeral  adjective. 

How  many  thousmtds  pronounce  Iwldly  on  the  afTairs  of 
the  public  whom  God  nor  meu  never  qualified  fc>r  nich 
judgment  I  H'atit. 

2.   A  symbol   representing  the  number  ten 

hundred,  as  1000. 

TH6i)'§.\ND-FOLD,  a.  Repeated  a  thousand 
times. "  Clarke. 

THOiy'.*!ANDTH,  a.  1.  Noting  the  next  in  order 
after  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-ninth;  — 
the  ordinal  of  a  thousand: — noting  one  of  a 
thousand  eqtial  parts  into  which  any  thing  is 
divided  ;  as,  "  The  thousandth  part  of  a  pound." 
2.  Proverbially,  very  small.  Stcift. 

THoO'^ANDTH,  n.  The  tenth  part  of  a  hun- 
dredth ;  one  part  out  of  a  thousand.         Clarke. 

THOWL  [thai,  P.  Sm.;  thbiil,  IK.  A'.],  tu  (\aftt.) 
A  thole  ;  a  thole-pin.  Ainsicorth, 
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fHRA'ClAN  (tlira'shiin,  66),  a.  [Gr.  epaVioj.]  (Ge- 
off.)  Reiatiug  to  Thrace.  '      P.  Cyc. 

THRA'CIAN,  n.  {Gcog.)  A  native  or  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Thrace.  Murray. 

fTHRACK,  V.  o.  [Ger.  ^rn^roi,  to  carry.]  To  load; 
to  burden.  South. 

THRAck'SCAT,  n.  The  metal  which  is  yet  in  the 
mine,     [u.]  Bailey.     Martin. 

THRAl'DOM,  n.  The  state  of  a  thrall  or  slave; 
subjection  ;  bondage  ;  slavery  ;  servitude. 

He  shall  rule,  uiid  she  in  thruldum  live.  Dryden. 

How  far  am  1  inferior  to  thee  in  the  state  of  the  mind!  and 

yet  know  I  that  all  the  heavens  eauuot  bring  nie  to  such 

thraUom.  Hkhiey. 

tTHRALL,  n.  [A.  S.  thrwl,  thrall;  Dan.  trml; 
Sw.  trtil;  Icel.  thrmll;  thrall i,  to  serve.] 

1.  A  slave  ;  a  bondman  ;  a  serf;  a  vassal. 

Look  gracious  on  tliy  prostrate  thrall.  Shak. 

No  thralls  like  them  tliat  inward  bondage  have.       Sidney. 

2.  A  state  of  slavery  ;  slavery  ;  thraldom. 

From  thrall  of  ring  and  cord  broke  loose.        '  Jiudibras. 

tTHRALL,  a.     Bond;  captive;  subject. 

Till  he  redeemed  had  that  lady  thrall,  Spenser. 

tTHRALL,  ».  a.    To  enslave ;   to  inthrall.  Shak. 

THrAl'LESS,  a.  Without  slaves ;  free  from 
thraldom  or  slavery,     [u.]  Clarke. 

tTHBANG,  a.    See  Throng. 

THRA'NITE,  n.  [Gr.  dpavirrK  ;  doavoi,  the  top- 
most of  the  three  benches  in  a  trireme.]  {Gre- 
cian Ant.)  One  of  the  uppermost  rank  of  rowers 
in  a  Grecian  trireme.  Brande. 

tTHRAP'PLE  (thi^p'pl),  n.  The  windpipe  of  a 
beast.  —  See  Throttle.  Johnson. 

THRAsh,  v.  a.  [M.  Goth,  thraskan;  A.  S.  ther- 
scan,  thmrscan  ;  Diit.  dorschen,  derschen,  dars- 
chen  ;  Ger.  dreschen;  Dan.  tcerske  ;  Sw.  tr.'}ska  ; 
Icel.  threskia  ;  Pol.  tozasc.  —  Ihre  and  Wachter 
derive  it  from  the  Ger.  treten,  to  tread,  as  the 
oldest  method  of    threshing.     Bosworth.']     \i. 

THRASHED  ;  pp.  THRASHING,  THRASHED.] 

1.  To  beat,  as  grain  or  maize,  either  with  a 
flail  or  in  a  machine,  for  the  purpose  of  separat- 
ing the  seed  ;  to  thresh  ;  —  written  indifferently 
thrash  and  thresh. 

In  the  sun  your  golden  ^rain  display. 

And  thrash  it  out  and  winnow  it  by  day.  Dryden. 

2.  To  beat ;  to  drub;  to  pummel;  to  maul. 

Thou  art  here  but  to  thrash  Trojans.  S/iak. 

THRAsh,  V.  n.     1.  To  practise  thrashing. 

2.  To  labor ;  to  drudge.  Dryden. 

THRASH'gL,  or  THRAsH'LE,  n.  An  instrument 
to  thrash  grain  with ;  a  flail.         Ash.     Wright. 

THRAsh'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  thrashes;  a  thresher. 

2.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  shark  ;  the  fox-shark  ; 
Carcharias  vulpes.  Baird. 

3.  {Ornith.)  An  American  singing  bird  ;  Ttir- 
dus  rufus;  —  called  also  brown  thrush,  and 
French  mocking-bird.  Wilson. 

THRAsh'JNG,  n.     The  act  of  oiXe  who  thrashes. 

THRASH'ING-FLOOR,  n.  A  floor  or  area  for 
thrashing  grain  or  maize.  Dryden. 

THRASH'lNG-MA-q-HINE',  n.  A  machine  for 
thrashing  grain  or  maize.  Brande. 

THRA-S6n'|-CAL,  a.  Like  Thraso,  a  braggart 
soldier  in  Terence  ;  boastful ;  bragging  ;  vain- 
glorious.    '^  A  thrasonical  ^nS."  Fuller. 

THRA-SON'J-CAL-LV,  ad.     Boastfully.    Johnson. 

THRAVE,  n  [Su.  Goth,  trafwe,  a  heap  ;  A.  S. 
threaf,  a  handful,  a  thrave.]" 

1.  t  A  drove  ;  a  herd.  Chapman. 

2.  t  Any  great  number  or  quantity. 

He  sends  forth  ihraves  of  ballads  to  the  sale.        Bp.  Hall. 

3.  Twelve  or  twenty-four  sheaves  of  corn  ;  a 
shock.  Wright. 

teg"  A  thrave  of  corn,  in  most  parts  of  England, 
consists  of  twenty-four  sheaves,  but,  in  some  counties, 
of  only  twelve.     fVhishaw. 

THRAw,  n.   A  pang;  a  throe.  [Scot.]   Jamieson. 

THREAD  (thred),  n.  [A.  S.  thrad ;  But.  draad; 
Old  Ger.  thrad,  trat;  Ger.  draht;  Dan.  trand; 
Sw.  trad ;  Icel.  thrddr.  —  Bohemian  drat ;  Pol. 
dnit. — "  From  the  Ger.  drehen,  to  turn,  twist." 
Bosworth.'] 


1.  A  small  line  or  twist  of  any  fibrous  or  fila- 
mentous substance,  as  flax,  -silk,  cotton,  or 
wool,  particularly  such  as  is  used  for  weaving 
or  for  sewing  ;  a  filament ;  a  small  string. 

The  spider's  touch  how  exquisitely  fine! 

Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line.  Pope. 

2.  Course  or  tenor. 

This  breathing  time  the  matron  took,  and  theu 
Resumed  the  threat!  of  her  discourse  again.        Dryden. 

3.  A  measure  of  yarn,  containing,  in  cotton 
yarn,  54  inches,  in  linen  yarn,  90  inches,  and 
in  worsted  yarn,  35  inches.  Simrnonds. 

4.  The  projecting  rib  or  fillet  that  passes  spi- 
rally round  the  surface  of  a  screw.     Tomlinson. 

5.  The  central  line  of  a  stream  or  water- 
course. Bouvier. 

Air  threads,  fine  filaments  or  threads  of  the  spider 
seen  Hoating  in  the  air ;  gossamer.  Wright. 

Thread  and  thrum,  the  good  and  bad  together ;  —  an 
expression  borrowed  from  weaving,  tlie  thread  being 
the  substance  of  the  warp,  and  the  thrum  the  small 
tuft  beyond,  where  it  is  tied.  Shak. 

THREAD  (thred),  V.  a.  \i.  threaded  ;  j5p.  thread- 
ing, THREADED.] 

1.  To  pass  a  thread  through  the  eye  of. 

The  threarted  steel 
I'lies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds.         Cotvper. 

2.  To  pass  or  go  through,  particularly  through 
any  thing  narrow,  interwoven,  or  intricate  ;  to 
pursue  a  linear  course  or  direction  through. 

They  would  not  thread  the  gates.  Shak. 

Purged  of  his  slough,  he  nimbly  threads  the  brake.  J.  I'hillips. 


The  whizzing  arrow  vanished  from  the  string. 
Sung  on  direct,  and  threaded  every  ring. 


I'ope. 


THREAD'bArE,  a.  1.  Deprived  of  the  nap; 
worn  to  the  naked  threads. 

Threadlxire  coat  and  cobbled  shoes  he  wore.       Spenser. 

2.  Worn  out ;  hackneyed  ;  trite. 

State  topics,  and  threadbare  quotations.  Swift. 

THREAD'bArE-NESS,    m.      The    state    of  being 

threadbare.  Ma7i  of  Feeling. 

THREAD'EN  (thred'dn),  a.  Made  or  consisting 
of  thread.     "  Threaden  sails."  Shak. 

THREAD'l-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  thready.  Clarke. 

THREAD'-LAcE,  n.  Lace  made  of  linen  thread, 
as  distinguished  from  blond-lace.       Simmonds. 

THREAD'-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  thread  in  size 
or  appearance.  Goldsmith. 

THREAD'-NEE-DLE,n.  A  game  in  which  chil- 
dren stand  in  a  row  holding  hands,  and  the  outer 
one,  still  holding  the  one  next,  runs  between  the 
others ;  —  called  also  thread  the  needle.  HalliweU. 

THREAD'-PA-PJ^R,  n.  Paper  in  which  thread  is 
wrapped.  Calebs. 

THREAD'-SHApED  (-shapt),  a.  Formed  like 
thread ;  filiform  ;  filamentous.  I^e. 

TflREAD'Y,  a.     1.  Resembling  thread ;  slender; 
filamentous  ;  fibrous."  Thready  roots." Granger. 
2.  Containing  or  covered  with  thread. 

The  thready  shuttle  glides  along  the  lines.  Dyer. 

THREAP,  V.  a.  [Goth,  draiban ;  A.  S.  threapian.] 
To  urge;  to  press: — to  cheat:. — to  rebuke. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Ilalliwell. 

t THREAP,  V.  n.  To  assert;  to  maintain  stout- 
ly. Chaucer. 

THREAT  (thrSt),  V.  a.    To  threaten,    [r.]    Shak, 

THREAT,  n.     A  denunciation  of  ill ;  a  menace. 

Queen  of  this  universe,  do  not  believe 

Those  rigid  threats  of  death;  ye  shall  not  die.       Milton. 

THREAT'EN  (thret'tn),  v.  a.  [Goth,  ttsthritttan, 
to  be  troublesome  or  annoying;  A.  S.threatian, 
to  urge,  to  threaten,  to  reprove ;  Dut.  drie- 
geji,  to  threaten ;  verdriaten,  to  trouble ;  Ger. 
drohen,  verdriessen ;  Dan.  true,  tratte ;  Icel. 
thrata,  to  contend.]  \i.  threatened  ;  pp. 
threatening,  threatened.]  To  denounce 
evil  upon  ;  to  express  or  manifest  an  inten- 
tion of  inflicting  some  punishment  or  injury 
upon,  or  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  some 
danger  or  catastrophe  which  will  happen  to  ;  to 
menace. 

It  is  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  threatens  thee.  Shak. 

From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with  wreck.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Theatcn,  or  threat,  is  from  tlie  Anelo-Sax- 
on  ;  menace,  from  the  Latin.  They  are  of  the  same 
or  similar  meaning  ;  but  threaten  is  the  familiar  term. 
We  are  threatened  by  both  persons  and  things  ;  mea- 


aced  only  by  persons.     Threatened  by  an  enemy,  with 
pestilence  or  famine  j  menaced  by  an  adversary. 

THREAT'EN-gR  (thret'tn-^r),  M.  One  who  threat, 
ens  ;  one  who  menaces.  Shak. 

THREAT'EN-iNG  (thrgt'tn-iug),  p.  a.  Menacing 
or  foreboding  evil ;  denouncing  ill;  imminent. 

Syn.  —  See  llVlMINENT. 

THREAT'EN-lNG    (thret'tn-Ing),  n.     The  act  of 
one  who  threatens  ;  a  menacing;  a  menace. 
Lausus  loud  with  friendly  threat<mtig  cried.  Dryden. 

THREAT'EN-ING-LY  (thret'tn-lng-l§),  ad.  In  a. 
threatening  manner  ;  with  menace.  Shak. 

tTHREAT'FUL  (thret'fill),  a.  Full  of  threats  ; 
minacious  ;  threatening.  Spenser. 

THREAVE,  n.     [A.  S.  draf,  a  drove.] 

1.  t  A  herd  or  drove.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  great  number;  thrave.  —  See  Thrave. 

Pansy,  pink,  and  primrose  leaves 

Most  curiously  laid  on  in  threares.  Drayton, 

THREE,  a.  [Goth,  thrin,  thritis ;  A.  S.  thry,  threo ; 
Dut.  drie ;  Frs.  thre ;  Ger.  drei ;  Dan.  <^ 
Sw.  tre;  Icel.  thrir.  — Pol.,  Rus.,  <Sf  Bohemian 
tri.—W.,  Ir.,  Gael.,  Arm.,  if  Bret.  tn.  —  Gr 
rptU;  L.  tres;  It.  tre;  Sp.  Ires;  Fr.  trois. — 
Sansc.  tri.]     Two  and  one. 

If  thou  wilt,  let  us  make  here  Mrw  tabernacles— one  for 
thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  £lias.  Mutt.  xvii.  4. 

THREE,  n.     The  sum  of  three  units:  —  a  symbol 
representing  three  units,  as  3. 
Rule  qf  three.    See  Rule. 

THREE'-CAP-SULED  (-suld),  a.  (Bot.)  Having 
three  capsules  ;  tricapsular.  Clarke. 

THREE'-CELLED  (-Reld),a.  {Bot.)  Having  three 
cells;  trilocular.  Clarke. 

THREE'-CENT,  a.     Worth  three  cents.     Clarke. 

THREE'-CLEFT,  a.  Noting  leaves  divided  into 
three  segments  by  incisions  extending  about  to 
the  middle  of  the  blade  ;  trifid.  Gray. 

THREE'-COAT,  a.  Noting  plastering,  which 
consists  of  roughing-up,  or  roughing-in,  float- 
ing, and  a  finishing  coat.  Brande. 

THREE'-COR-N^RED  (-kijr-nerd),  a.     1.  Having' 

three  corners,  as  a  hat.  Johnson. 

2.  {Bot.)   Having  three   longitudinal  angles 

and  three  plane  faces,  as  the  stem   of   Carex 

acuta.  Lindky. 

THREE'-DECK-5R,  n.  {Naut.)  A  vessel  of  war 
which  carries  guns  on  three  decks. 

An  enemy's  fleet  came  yonder  round  by  the  hill. 
And  the  rushing  battle-bolt  sang  from  the  tliree-decker  ont 
of  the  foam.  Tennyson. 

THREE'-ED^ED  (-6djd),  a.  1.  Having  three 
edges. 

2.    (Bot.)    Having  three   acute   angles  with 
concave  faces,  as  many  stems.  Lindley. 

THREE'-FLoW-?RED  (-flb(i-erd),  a.  Having 
three  flowers.  F.  Cyc. 

THREE'FOLD,  a.  Thrice  repeated,  or  consisting 
of  three.    "  A  threefold  justice."  Raleigh. 

A  three/old  offering  to  his  altar  bring  — 

A  bull,  a  ram,  a  boar.  Pope. 

THREE'-FOOT  (-fut),  a.  Having  three  feet 
"  My  three-foot  utool."  Shak. 

THREE'-GRAINED  (-grand),  a.  (Bot.)  Having 
three  grains  or  kernels  ;  tricoccous.         Clarke. 

THREE'-HEAD-5D,  a.     Having  three  heads. 

THREE'-LEAVED  (thre'lSvd),  a.  Having  three 
leaves  ;  triphyllous  ;  trifoliate.  Gray. 

THREE'-LEGGED  (-legd),  a.     Having  three  legs. 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legged  stool.       Shak. 

THREE'-LOBED,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  three  lobes 
or  segments  ;  trilobed.  Gray. 

THREE'-MOUTHED  (-miiflthd),  a.  Having  throe 
mouths.     "  Three-mouthed  Cerberus."       West. 

THREE'-NERVED  (-nervd),  a.  {Bot.)  With  throe 
slender  ribs  ;  trinervate.  Gray. 

THREE'-NOOKED  (-nokt),  a.  Having  three  an- 
gles or  nooks.  Shak. 

THREE'-PART-5D,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  leaves 
which  have  three  segments  formed  by  incisions 
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extending  almost  to  the  midrib  or  base  of  the 
blade ;  tripartite.  Gray, 

THRKE'PENCK  (thr8'p6n8,  coHoquiaUy  thrlp'QDs) 
[tlirl|>'en8,  N.  r-  Ju-  Wb.;  tlir6|)'piiH,  W.  P.; 
thrS'pJns,  A'.;  thrc'|)5iis,  volloqiiially  thrlp'ciis, 
Mm.],  n.  The  sum  of  three  pennies  or  pence  :  — 
a  small  British  silver  coin  of  the  same  value. 

THREE'PpN-NY  (thrlp'?n-9  or  thrS'p^n-?)  [thrlp'- 
?n-9,  S.  Ja.  S'm.  Wb. ;  thrSp'^n-?,  IV.  P. ;  thrfi'- 
P?n-9,  K.],a. 

1.  Worth,  or  equivalent  to,  threepence. 

2.  Of  little  value  ;  mean  ;  vulgar.      Johnson. 

THREE'-PfiT-.\LED  (-p«t-»ld),  a.  {Bot.)  Having 
three  petals  ;  tripetalous.  Loudon. 

THREE'-PILE,  n.  The  finest  and  most  costly 
kind  of  velvet.  tShak. 

THREE'-PILED  (-plld),  a.  1.  Set  with  a  thick 
pile,  as  velvet.  Shak. 

2.  Wearing  three-pile.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

3.  Piled  in  a  set,  or  in  sets,  of  three.      &hak. 

THREE'— PLV,  a.  Consisting  of  three  distinct 
webs  incorporated  into  each  other,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  pattern. 

The  Ihree-jilii  carpet  allows  of  greater  variety  and  bril- 
liancy of  color  than  tlie  double  carpet.  Tomlinaun. 

THREE'-POlNT-pD,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  three 
points ;  tricuspidate.  Gray. 

THREE'-PRONGED  (-prSngd),  a.  Having  three 
prongs.     "  A  three-pronged  fork."  Bryant. 

THREE'-auAR-TpR,  a.  {Portrait  Paint.)  Ap- 
plied to  a  size  of  portraiture,  measuring  thirty 
inches  by  twenty-five  :  —  also,  applied  to  a  por- 
trait delineated  to  the  hips  only.  FairhoU. 

THREE'-RTbBED  (-ribd),  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  leaves 
which  have  two  ribs  or  main  veins,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib,  proceeding  directly  from  the 
base  to  the  points  of  the  lobes.  Lindley. 

THREE'SCORE,  a.    Thrice  twenty  ;  sixty. 

The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten.  /*».  xc.  10. 

THREE'-SEED-PD,  a.     Having  three  seeds. 

THREE'-SID-pD,  a.  Having  three  sides.  Loudon. 

THREE'-STRINGED  (-strlngd),  a.  Having  three 
strings.     "  A  three-stringed  fiddle."       Newton. 

THREE'-TOED  (-tod),  a.  Having  three  toes.  HiU. 

THREE'- VALVED  (-vSlvd),  a.  Having  three 
valves  ;  trivalvular.  P.  Cyc. 

THRENE,  n.  [Gr. Op^yo? ;  L.  ^ArenMs]  A  lamen- 
tation ;  a  lament ;  a  dirge  ;  a  sad  strain.  Shak. 

That  threne  of  infinite  sadness.  ^.  Brit.  Rev. 

THR5-N6t'IC,  a.  [Gr.  OprivvriKds ;  Bphvos,  a  wail- 
ing.]    Mournful ;  dirge-like.  Clarke. 

THR6n'0-D|.ST,  n.  A  writer  of  threnodies  ;  a 
composer  of  dirges.  Caiiyle. 

THRfiN'O-ny,  n.  [Gr.  Oprififi^ia ;  Bpfivoi,  a  wailing, 
and  it>6ij,  a  song.]  A  song  of  lamentation  ;  — 
especially  a  species  of  short  occasional  poem, 
composed  for  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of 
some  distinguished  personage.     Sir  T.  Herbert. 

TllRpJ'-SoL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  BpiiPis,  nutrition,  and 
/Oyof,  a  discourse.]  {Med.)  The  doctrine  of,  or 
a  discourse  on,  the  nutrition  of  organized  bod- 
ies. Dunglison. 

THRfeSH,  V.  a.    [A.  S.  threscan.  —  See  Thrash.] 

[t.  THRESHED  ;  pp.  THRESHING,  THRESHED.] 

1.  To  beat,  as  grain  or  maize,  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  husk  or  cob.  Holinshed. 

2.  To  drub  ;  to  castigate ;  to  beat  soundly. 
J)S-  It  is  written  thresh,  or  thrash.  —  See  TllRASH. 

THRESH'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  threshes  ;  a  thrasher. 

We  may  discern  the  thresher  at  his  task: 

Thuuip  afler  thump  resounds  the  constant  flail.      Cowper. 

2.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  shark;  sea-ape;  sea- 
fox  ;  fox-shark ;  Carcharias  vulpes.         Yarrell. 

THRfiSH'lNG-FLOOR  (-flSr),  n.  [A.  S.  thiive- 
,fior.]  An  area  or  floor  on  which  grain  is 
threshed.  Mi/ton. 

THRfesn'OLD  (thr«8h'h61d),  n.     [A.  S.  thersco/d, 

threscwald ;  therscan,   to  beat,  to  thresh,  and 

tPrtW,  wood;   Dan.   t(rrskel;  Sw.  tr.akel;  Icel. 

thieskiiilldr,  throskuldr.] 

1.  A  plank,  or  a  piece  of  stone,  iron,  or  tim- 


ber, beneath  a  door,  particularly  a  door  of 
entrance  to  a  bouse  or  other  building ;  a  door- 
sill.  BriltoH. 
2.  The  point  or  place  of  entering  or  of  depart- 
ing ;  beginning  ;  entrance  ;  outset. 

[He]  might  have  licen  deterred  on  the  very  tliraifinlil.  If  he 
had  seen  nothing  but  the  rouKhncss  of  the  rood  and  the  difli- 
culty  of  tile  ascent  to  any  very  distinguished  emlnencv.AViox. 

THREW  (thrd),  t.  from  throw.    See  Throw. 
THRIb'BLE,  a.  &  n.    Treble  ;  triple.         Hunter. 
t(g-  Provincial  m  England,  and  a  colloquial  vul- 
garism in  the  United  States. 

TURlCE,  ad.      [Old  Eng.  <AnV«.  —  See  Three.] 

1.  Three  times. 

Thrire  he  assayed  it  from  his  foot  to  draw, 

And  thrice  in  vain  to  draw  it  did  assay.  Sfienter. 

2.  Much;  very; — a  word  of  amplification. 
"  Thrice  noble  lord."  S/iak. 

t^  It  is  used  in  composition  ;  as,  7%rtce-told  ; 
T'Artce-blessed  ;  T'AWce-lialJowed  ;   7'Artce-worthy. 

THRID,    v.  a.      [A  corruption   of   thread."]      \i. 

THRIDDED;    pp.    THRIDUINO,    THRIDDED.J      'To 

slide  through  a  narrow  passage  ;  to  thread. 
One  gains  the  thicket,  and  one  thrida  the  brake.        Dryden. 

fTlIRlD,  n.    Thread.  Spenser. 

THRI'FAL-LOW,  v.  a.    To  plough  a  third  time, 
as  fallow  land  ;  to  trifallow.     [r.]  Tusser. 

THrTft,  n.     [From  thrive.] 

1.  The  state  of  prospering ;  success  in  the 
pursuit  of  gain  ;  prosperity  ;  profit ;  gain. 

Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp. 

And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee. 

Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.  Shai. 

2.  Frugality  ;  savingness  ;  good  husbandry. 
To  thi-ift  and  parsimony  much  inclined.  Cou^jer. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Armeria,  some  species  of  which  are  used 
in  forming  the  borders  of  flower-beds.  Loudon. 

THRTf'T{-LY,  ad.  In  a  thrifty  manner ;  frugally  ; 
with  good  husbandry.  Bp.  Taylor. 

THrTf'TJ-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  thrifty  ; 
frugality  ;  economy  ;  good  husbandry. 

Domestic  industry  and  economy,  or  the  qualities  distin- 
guished by  the  homely  titles  of  th'ri/tinefn  and  good  house- 
wifery, were  always  till  the  present  century  deemed  honor- 
able. Knox. 

THRlFT'Lt:SS,  a.    Wanting  thrift ;  without  fru- 
gality and  economy  ;  profuse  ;  extravagant. 
What  madness  thisi  what  <Ari/Vfe«»  waste  of  time!  Mickle. 
THRlFT'Lpss-LY,  ad.    In  a  thriftless  manner. 

THRTFT'L^SS-NfiSS,  n.    The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  thriftless ;  extravagance.       Chalmers. 

THRTf'TY,  a.     1.  Frugal;  sparing  ;  economical ; 
saving ;  careful ;  close  ;  not  profuse  or  lavish. 

They  who  are  sparing  in  their  younger  days  seldom  fail  to 
be  much  more  tUn/ly  in  their  decline.  Seeker. 

2.  Well  husbanded  or  laid  up.     [b.] 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns. 
The  thrifty  hire  I  saved  under  your  fkther.  Shak. 

3.  Growing  vigorously  ;  flourishing;  thriving. 
No  grace  hath  more  abundant  promises  made  unto  it  than 

this  of  mercy,  a  sowing,  a  thtifty  grace.  Bp.  ReynoUlt. 

Syn.  — See  Frugal. 
THRIll,  v.  a.    [A.   S.  thirUan.  —  See  Drill.] 

[i.  THRILLED  ;  pp.  THRILLING,  THRILLED.] 

1.  To  pierce  ;  to  bore  ;  to  perforate  ;  to  drill. 
[The]  sharp  lance  that  thrilled  Jesu's  side.         R.  Brume. 

2.  To  penetrate  ;  to  agitate;  to  afliect. 

Which  when  as  Scudamore  did  hear,  his  heart 

Was  thrilled  with  inwai d  grief.  l^ienier. 

THRILL,  v.  n.     1.  To  penetrate  ;  to  pierce. 

The  thrilling  steel  transpierced  the  brawny  part      Pope. 

2.  To  pierce  or  wound  the  ear  with  a  sharp 
sound.     "  Thrilling  shrieks."  Spenser. 

3.  To  feel  a  sensation,  as  if  produced  by  the 
action  of  boring  or  piercing. 

Doth  not  thy  blood  thrill  at  it?  Shot. 

4.  To  pass  with  a  tremulous  motion. 

A  sudden  horror  chill 
Ran  through  each  nerve  and  thrilled  in  every  vein.  Additun. 

THRlLL,  n.     1.  A  drill.  Smart. 

2.  A  warbling  :  —  a  tingling.    Roget.    Smart. 

3.  A  hole,  as  for  breathing.      Sir  J.  Herbert. 

tTHRlL'LANT,  o.    Thrilling.  Spenser. 

THRIM/ING,  p.  a.  Penetrating,  as  by  some  sharp 
instrument ;  as,  "  A  thrilling  sensation." 


THeIll'|NG-LY,  ad.    In  a  thrilling  manner 

THRlLL'ING-NfiSH,  n.  The  quality  or  the  staU 
of  being  thrilling.  Clarke. 

t  THRiNG,  r.  a.    To  press;  to  throng.    Chaucer. 

TJIRiPS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Qpii,  a  worm.]  (£«/.) 
A  genus  of"  minute  and  slender  hcmipteroua 
insects,  living  on  leaves  and  flowers,  in  buds, 
and  in  crevices  of  the  bark  of  plants.      Harris. 

THRls'SA,  n.  [Gr.  Opiaan.]  {Ich.)  A  fish  allied 
to  the  herring  and  to  the  shad.  Clarke. 

THRIVE,  w.  n.     [Dan.   trives;  Sw.   trifras.]     [i. 

THROVE  or  THRIVED  ;  pp.  THRIVING,  THRIVEN 

or  THRIVED.—  Thrived  is  little  used.] 

1.  To  become  wealthy ;  to  increase  in  prop- 
erty or  riches  ;  to  prosper  ;  to  succeed. 

Talk  what  you  will  of  the  Jews,  that  tliey  are  cuned.  ther 
thrive  wherever  they  come.  Selden. 

2.  To  advance  ;  to  increase;  to  multiply. 

Such  a  care  hath  always  been  taken  of  the  city  choritira, 
that  tlioy  have  thriven  and  prospered  gradually  from  Iheir 
infancy  down.  AtlerUirg. 

3.  To  grow  vigorously  ;  to  flourish. 

On  air  the  poor  chameleons  thrive.  GnuiviUe. 

Syn.  —  See  Flourish. 

THRIVEN  (thrlv'vn),  p.  from  thrive.  See  Thrive. 

THRlVfR,  n.     One  who  thrives.  Hayward. 

THRIV'JNG,  p.  a.  Increasing  in  riches  or  in 
size  ;  prosperous  ;  flourishing  ;  successful. 

Seldom  a  Ihririnp  man  turns  his  land  into  money  to  make 
the  greater  advantage.  Loche. 

THRIVING,  n.  The  act  of  increasing  in  wealth 
or  in  size.  Decay  of  Piety. 

THRIV'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  thriving  or  prosperous 
way ;  prosperously.  Johnson. 

THRlVjNG-NfiSS,  n.  The  act  or  the  state  of 
thriving  ;  increase  ;  thriving.  Johnson. 

THR6'  (tbril).  A  contraction  of  through.  Dryden. 

THROAT  (throt),  n.  FA.  S.  throte;  Dut.  strot;  Ger. 
drossel ;  Dan.  striioe ;  Sw.  strtipe.  —  It.  strozza.] 

1.  {A7iat.)  The  anterior  part  of  the  neck  ;  — 
the  pharynx  ;  the  fauces.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  part  of  a  chimney  which  contracts  in 
ascending  from  the  fire-place  to  the  Que.Brande. 

3.  (Ship-building.)  The  hollow  part  of  a 
knee-timber.  Weaie. 

4.  {Xatit.)  The  inner  end  of  a  gaflF,  where  it 
widens  and  hollows  in  to  fit  the  mast.        Dana. 

5.  The  angular  part  between  the  arms  and 
the  shank  of  an  anchor.  Tomlinson. 

6.  Entrance  ;  main  road  or  passage,     [r.] 
Calm  and  intrepid  in  the  very  th-oat 

Of  sulphurous  war.  Thorxnn. 

7.  {Bot.)  The  orifice  of  the  tube  of  a  mono- 
petalous  corolla  ;  —  called  a.\%o  faux.      Lindley. 

To  lie  in  one^s  throat,  to  lie  outrapeously. —  To  gice 
one  the  lie  in  his  throat,  to  charge  with  lying  out- 
rageously. .  Shak. 

THROAT,   V.   a.     L    t To  murmur;   to  mutter. 

"  Hector  .  .  .  throated  threats."  Chapman. 

2.  To  mow,  as  beans,  in  a  direction  against 

their  bending.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

THROAT'-BAND,  n.     A  throat-latch.  Booth. 

THR6at'-BRAIL§,  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  Ropes  at- 
tached to  the  gaff  close  to  the  mast.  Mar.  Diet. 

THROAT'-HAlL-I.\RD§  (-y^rdz),  n.  pi.  (Aaw/.) 
Ropes  for  hoisting  the  inner  part  of  the  gaff 
and  its  appendant  portion  of  the  sail.  Mar.  Diet. 

THROAT'-LATCH,  n.  A  narrow  strap  of  a  bridle 
passing  under  a  horse's  throat.  HaUiweU. 

THROAT'PIpE,  M.    The  windpipe.  Johrnon. 

THROAT'WORT  (throt'wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Trachelium  ; 
—  so  called  from  the  property  once  attributed 
to  some  species  of  curing  disorders  of  the 
throat.  Loudon,     Baird. 

t  THROAT'Y,  a.    Guttural.  Hotcell. 

THROB,  r.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymologj-. — Per- 
haps from  the  A.  S.  threapian,  to  urge,  to  press. 
Richardson.  —  Formed  from  the  sound.  Skin- 
ner. —  From  Gr.  OoovjUu,  to  make  a  noise.  Jti- 
nius.  Minsheu.]  To  beat,  as  the  pulse  or  the 
heart ;  —  particularly  to  beat  with  greater  force 
or  more  sensibly  than  ordinarily  ;  to  palpitate. 

Whom  soon  as  I  beheld  my  heart  'gan  throh.         SjietiKer, 
Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbiitg  breast,  Shak. 
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jj  throbbing  pain,  {Med.)  a  kind  of  pain  which  Is, 
or  seema  to  be,  augmented  by  the  pulsation  of  the 
arteries.  Dunglisov. 

THROB,  n.     A  pulsation,  as  of  the  heart ;  —  par- 
ticularly a  violent  pulsation  ;  a  palpitation. 
Wlicn  with  tumultuous  throlta  our  pulses  beat.     Tlionmon. 

THROB'BJNG,  n.  The  act  of  pulsating,  especially 
with  unusual  force  ;  palpitation.  Wiseman. 

THROD'DEN  (thrSd'dn),  v.  n.  To  grow  ;  to  thrive  ; 
to  increase.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

THROE  (lliro),  n.  [A.  S.  throwian,  to  suffer,  to 
endure.]  Extreme  pain  ;  agony  ;  anguish  ; 
pang; — especially  a  fit  of  pain  during  labor,  or 
the  anguish  of  travail  in  childbirth. 

My  throes  came  quicker  and  my  cries  increased.   Dryden. 

TFIROE  (thro),  v.  a.  To  put  in  great  bodily  pain  ; 
to  agonize  ;  to  torture,     [ii.] 

The  setting  of  thine  eye  and  check  proclaim  a  birth 
Which  IhroKS  tliee  much  to  yield.  Sliak. 

THROE,  V.  n.    To  struggle  in  agony.         Wright. 

THROM'BOL-fTE.w.  {Min.)  An  amorphous  min- 
eral of  an  emerald,  leek,  or  dark-green  color, 
and  vitreous  lustre,  consisting  of  phosphoric 
acid,  oxide  of  copper,  and  water.  Dana. 

THROM'BUS,  n.  [Gr.  0(>dn0og,  a  lump,  a  clot.] 
(Med.)  A  small,  hard,  round,  bluish  tumor, 
formed  by  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  vein  which  has  been  opened  in  the  operation 
of  blood-letting.  Dunglison. 

THRONE,  n.  [Gr.  OpAvoi ;  0pdu,  to  set ;  OoAvoi,  a 
bench  ;  \j.tJironus  ;  It.  (Sf  Sp.  trono  ;  Fr.  tr^ne.\ 

1.  The  chair  of  state  of  a  king  or  other  sov- 
ereign ;  —  a  royal  seat  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  floor  on  which  it  stands,  usually  richly  or- 
namented, and  covered  with  a  canopy.  Brande. 

2.  A  bishop's  seat  in  his  cathedral.        Hook. 

3.  One  of  an  order  of  angels  who  are  usually 
represented  with  double  wings,  supporting  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty  in  ethereal  space.  Milton. 

Hear,  all  ye  angels,  progeny  of  light, 

Throneft^  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers.    Milton, 

4.  Sovereign  power  or  sway. 

His  seed  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  his  t/irove  as  the  sun 
before  me.  J's.  Ixxxix.SG. 

THRONE,  V.  a.    To  enthrone,     [r.]  Milton. 

THRONE,  V.  n.    To  sit  on  a  throne  or  in  state. 

He  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity. 

And  a  heaven  {o  throne  in.  Sliak. 

THRONE'L^SS,  a.    Without  a  throne.       Clarke. 

THRONG,  n.  [A.  S.  thrang.]  A  multitude  press- 
ing against  each  other  ;  a  crowd  ;  a  multitude. 

Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown. 

The  lowest  of  jour  thruuff.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Multitude. 
THRONG,  a.  Much  occupied.  [Local,  Eng.]  More. 

THR6nG,  v.  n.  [Goth,  threihan  ;  A.  S.  thi'inqnri ; 
Dut.  dringen;  Ger.  dringen,  drfingen;  Dan. 
trcenge ;     Sw.     triinga ;      Itel.    threngia.']       [«'. 

TIIROXGEU  ;  pp.  THllONOINO,  THRONGED.]      To 

crowd ;  to  come  in  tumultuous  multitudes. 

These  people,  as  soon  as  they  saw  us,  thronged  to  the 
banks,  and  invited  us  on  shore.  Cook. 

THRONG,  V.  a.  To  oppress  or  incommode  with 
crowds  or  tumults  ;  to  press  upon.  Shak. 

tTHRONG'LY,  arf.     In  throngs.  More. 

tTHRO'NIZE,  t!.  rt.     To  enthrone.  Fabyan. 

TnROP'PLE,»i.  The  windpipe.  [Local.]  Halliwell. 

THROP'PLE,  V.  a.    To  throttle.  Scott. 

THROS'TLE  (thrSs'sl),  n.  [A.  S.  throsle,  throstle  ; 
Ger.  ^'Da.n.drosscl;  Ice\. thriistr. — Bret. drask, 
draskl.]  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  thrush,  cele- 
brated as  a  songster ;  the  song-thrush ;  the 
mavis ;  Tardus  musicus.  Baird. 

The  blackbird  and  throntle  with  their  melodious  voices  bid 
welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring.  Walton. 

THROS'TLE  (thrSs'sl),  n.  A  machine  for  drawing 
out  rovings  of  cotton,  wool,  &c.,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  twisting  them  by  means  of  the  rota- 
tion of  spindles  and  fliers.  Tomlinson. 

THROS'TLE-SPIN'NING,  n.  The  act  of  spin- 
ning with  the  throstle.  McCuUoch. 

THROS'TLING,  n.  A  disease  of  bovine  animals, 
consisting  of  a  swelling  under  the  throat,  which, 
unless  checked,  will  choke  them.  Wright. 

THROT'TLE  (thrSt'tl),  n.  [Dim.  of  throat.']  The 
windpipe  ;  the  trachea.  Browne. 


THROT'TLE  (thrSt'tl),  v.  a.     \i.  throttled  ;  pp. 

THROTTLING,  THROTTLED.] 

1.  To  choke  ;  to  suffocate ;  to  strangle. 

As  when  Aiitseus  in  Xrassa  strove 
With  Jove's  Alcides,  and,  oft  toiled,  still  rose  . .  . 
Fresh  from  his  full,  and  fiercer  grapple  joined, 
I'hrottted  at  lengtli  in  the  air,  expired,  and  fell.    Milton. 

2.  To  Utter  with  difficulty  in  a  broken  voice. 

Throttle  their  practised  accents  in  their  fears.  Shak. 

THROT'TLE,  v.  n.  To  choke  ;  to  suffocate.Z)/-y«;ew. 

THROT'TLE-VALVE,  n.  A  valve,  consisting  of 
a  partition  turning  on  an  axis  ;  commonly  i)luced 
in  the  main  steam-pipe,  and  connected  with  the 
governor  ;  —  used  to  regulate  the  supply  of  steam 
to  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine. — See  Gov- 
ernor. Tomlinso7i. 

THROUGH  (thrd),  prep.  [Goth,  thairh  ;  A.  S. 
thurh  ;  Dut.  door ;  Frs.  thruch  ;  Ger.  durch.  — 
W.  trwy  ;  Gael,  troimh.  —  "  Our  Eng.  prep. 
thorough,  thourough,  thorow,  through,  thro',  is 
no  other  than  the  Goth,  substantive  dauro,  or 
the  Teut.  substantive  thuruh,  and  like  them 
means  door,  gate,  passage."  Tooke.  —  "  Thurh 
may  be  related  to  thuru,  duru,  a  door."  Bos- 
tcorth.] 

1.  From  end  to  end  of,  or  from  side  to  side 
of,  and  generally  beneath  the  surface. 

i Death]  comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Jores  through  his  castle  wall,  and  —  fsirewcU,  king!     Shak. 
Showing  himself  through  the  lattice.  Cant.  ii.  V). 

He  brought  me  through  the  entry.       Ezek.  xlvi.  19. 
Through  the  gate  of  ivory  he  dismissed 
His  valiant  ott'spring.  DryOen. 

2.  Noting  passage,  agency,  or  instrumentali- 
ty;  by  means  of;  in  consequence  of. 

Material  things  are  presented  only  through  their  senses; 

they  liavc  a  real  influx  on  these.  Chetine. 

The  strong  through  pleasure  soonest  falls,  the  weak  through 

smart.  Speuxer. 

Something  you  may  deserve  of  him  through  me.        Shak. 

3.  Over  the  surface  of;  on  ;  over. 

He  walketh  through  dry  places,  seeking  rest.  Matt.  xii.  43. 

THROtJGH  (thril),  ad.  1.  From  one  end  or  side 
to  the  other,  generally  beneath  the  surface. 

Fhinehas  thrust  both  of  them  thrmigh.  Num.  xxv.  8. 

To  understand  the  mind  of  him  that  writ,  is  to  read  the 

whole  letter  through.  Locke. 

2.  To  the  end  ;  to  the  ultimate  purpose. 

He  shall  meet  with  another  light,  which  shall  curry  him 
quite  through.  South. 

To  drop  through,  to  fall  to  pieces  ;  to  sink  in  ruins. 
"  Through  idleness,  the  house  rfro;»pc«/t  through.''''  Eccl. 
X.  18. —  To  fall  tkrotitrh,  to  come  to  an  unsuccessful 
issue  ;  to  fail ;  as,  "  The  plan  fell  through.'^ 

4tg=-  It  is  used  in  composition  ;  as,  Through-train, 
Through-passage,  &c. 

fTHROUGH'-BRED,  a.     Thorough-bred.      Greto. 

tTHROUGH'-LIGHT-eD  (thru'llt-ed),  a.  Fully 
or  thoroughly  lighted.  Wotton. 

t  THROUGH 'LY  (thrii'le),  ad.     Thoroughly. 

O  that  my  grief  were  throughly  weighed.  Job  vi.  2. 

THROUGH-OUT'  (thru-out'), />rep.  Quite  or  com- 
pletely through;  in  or  through  every  part  of. 

O  for  a  clap  of  thunder,  as  loud 

As  to  be  heard  throughout  the  universe.         B.  .Tonson. 

Impartially    inquire    how    we    have    behaved   ourselves 

throughout  the  course  of  this  long  war.  Atlerburi/, 

THROUGH-OUT'  (thrd-fiut'),  ad.  Every  where; 
in  every  part ;  fiom  beginning  to  end. 

His  youth  and  age 
All  of  a  piece  throughout,  and  all  divine.  Dryden. 

t  THROCGH'-PACED  (thrti'past),  a.  Thorough- 
paced; thorough-going.  More. 

THROUGH'-STONE,  w.  \_^cot.  thruch-stone.1  A 
flat  gravestone.  Chalmers. 

THROUGH'-TICK-?T  (thru'-),  n.  A  ticket  for 
the  whole  journey  to  be  travelled.       Simmonds. 

TllROUGH'-TRAIN  (thrd'-),  n.  A  railway-train 
that  proceeds  over  the  whole  line.      Simmonds. 

THROVE,  i.  from  thrice.     See  Thrive. 

THROW  (thr5),ri.a.  [A.  S.  Mmicaw.]   [».  THREW  ; 

pp.  THROWING,  THROWN.] 

1.  To  send  to  a  distance  by  projectile  force  ; 
to  fling  ;  to  cast ;  to  hurl ;  to  propel. 

Shimei  threw  stones  at  him,  and  cast  dust.        2  Sam.  xvl.  13. 
When  AJHX  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  thrxnv. 
The  line,  too,  labors,  and  the  verse  moves  slow.  Pope. 

2.  To  put  with  haste,  force,  or  negligence. 

But  when  the  milder  beams  of  mercy  play, 

He  melts,  and  throws  his  cumbrous  cloak  away.       Dryden. 


On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down.  Addison. 

O'er  his  fair  limbs  a  flowery  vest  he  threw.  I'ope. 

3.  To  put  off;  to  shed  ;  to  cast. 

There  the  snake  throws  the  enamelled  skin.  Sliak. 

4.  To  venture  at  dice. 

The  best  throw  with  the  dice  is  to  throw  them  away.    Proveii. 
Set  less  than  thou  throwest.  Sliak. 

5.  To  overturn,  as  in  wrestling. 

The  sinner  sjiall  not  only  wrestle  with  this  angel,  but  thrmo 
him  too.  South. 

6.  To  turn ;  to  fashion  by  turning. 

Balls  thrown  in  a  lathe.  Ainstoorth. 

7.  To  drive ;  to  send  by  force  ;  to  cast. 

Poor  youth  I  how  canst  thou  throw  him  from  thee?  Addison. 

8.  To  combine,  as  filaments  of  silk,  into  a 
single  thread  or  cord. 

S(g=-  This  term  —  which  appears  to  he  derived  from 
the  rope-maker,  who  throws  twist  into  his  rope  —  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  class  of  operations 
by  which  silk  is  prepared  for  the  weaver.    Tomlinson. 

f£g'  "  Other  senses  are  figurative  or  deductive  ap- 
plications of  these."     Smart. 

46g°"  With  English  prepositions  adjoined,  to  thrum 
is  equivalent  to  certain  compounds  of  the  L.  jacea. 
Richardson, 

To  throw  away,  to  lose:  —  to  spend  in  vain:  —  to 
reject.  —  To  throw  back,  to  reject :  —  to  retort ;  to  re- 
pel ;  to  rebuff :  —  to  reflect.  —  To  throw  by,  to  reject ; 
to  lay  aside.  —  To  throw  down,  to  subvert ;  to  over- 
throw. —  To  throw  in,  to  inject :  —  to  foist ;  to  inter- 
polate. —  To  throw  off,  to  expel  :  —  to  reject ;  to  dis- 
card ;  to  repudiate.  —  To  throw  one's  self  on,  or  upon, 
to  repose  :  —  To  throw  out,  to  exert ;  to  bring  forth 
into  act :  —  to  leave  behind  ;  to  distance  :  —  to  eject ; 
to  ex|)el  :  —  to  reject  ;  to  exclude.  —  To  throw  up,  to 
resign:  —  to  emit;  to  eject;  to  bring  up;  to  dis- 
charge ;  to  vomit ;  to  disgorge. 

;JE5"  "  This  is  one  of  the  words  which  is  used  with 
great  latitude;  but  in  all  its  uses,  whether  literal  or 
flgurative,  it  retains  from  its  primitive  meaning  some 
notion  of  haste  or  violence."    Johnson. 

THROW  (thro),  v.  n.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of 
throwing  or  casting.  Johnson. 

2.  To  cast  dice.  Johnson. 

To  throw  about,  to  cast  about ;  to  try  or  practise  ex- 
pedients.   "  For  better  wind  about  to  throw."  Spenser, 

THROW  (thro),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  throws  ; 
the  act  of  casting,  flinging,  or  hurling. 

He  heaved  a  stone,  and.  rising  to  the  throw. 

He  sent  it  in  a  whirlwind  at  the  toe.  Addison. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  dice  fall  when  they 
are  cast;  a  cast  of  dice. 

It  is  many  million  of  millions  odds  to  one  against  any  sin- 
gle throw  that  the  assigned  order  will  not  be  cast.       lientley. 

3.  The  distance  to  which  any  thing  is  cast. 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 

I  've  stumbled  past  the  throw.  Sliak. 

4.  t  A.  short  space  of  time ;  a  little  while. 

Down  himself  he  laid 
Upon  the  grassy  ground,  to  sleep  a  throw.        Spenser. 

5.  A  stroke  ;  a  blow. 

That  neither  mail  could  hold, 
Ne  shield  defend  the  thunder  of  his  throws.        Spemer. 

6.  Effort ;  violent  sallies,     [r.] 

The  throws  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul.       Addimn. 

7.  A  pang;  a  throe.  —  See  Throe.   Dryden. 
THROW'-CROOK   (-krftk),  n.     {Agtic.)     An  in- 
strument used  for  spinning  or  twisting  straw 
ropes.  Stephens. 

THROWE,  w.  A  turner's  lathe.  [Local.]  Halliwell. 

THROW'^R  (thro'er),  n.     1.  One  who  throws. 
2.  t  A  throwster.  Peffff^' 

THROWN'-SILK,  n.  Silk  formed  of  two,  three, 
or  more  singles  twisted  together  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  that  in  w-hich  the  singles  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  twisted.  Cyc.  of  Com. 

THROW'-OFF,  n.     A  start  for  a  hunt.       Clarke. 

THROW'STgR  (thro'ster),  n.  One  who  throws 
or  twists  silk.  ^'*V  J.  Hawkins. 

THRUM,  n. ;  pi.  thrums.  [Dut.  dreum  ;  Ger. 
trumm  ;  Icel.  thravni.] 

1.  The  ends  of  a  weaver's  threads.    Johnson. 

2.  Any  coarse  yarn.  !>liak. 

3.  The  stamens  of  plants.  Simmonds. 
THRUM,  V.  a.    [i.  thrummed;  pp.  thrumming, 

THRUMMED.] 

1.  To  cover  with  small  tufts  or  thrums ;  to 
stick  short  pieces  of  yarn  through. 

Are  we  born  to  thnon  caps  or  pick  siraws.        Quarles. 

2.  [See  Drum.]  To  play  coarsely  upon  with 
the  fingers ;  to  drum ;  to  tap. 


For  late,  when  bees  to  change  their  chimes  beiBiin, 
How  did  I  see  them  thrum  the  frying-pan! 


Shenstone, 


A,  E,  i,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   K,  E,   I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;   HEIR,  HER; 
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THBOM,  v.  n.  To  grate ;  to  play  coarsely.  Dryden. 

THatJM,  a.  Pcrtaininn  to,  or  made  of,  thrums. 
"  Shiig  or  t/iruin  mats."  Cook. 

THUDM'.MV.  a.  Coataiuing,  resembling,  or  com- 
posed or,'thrnm8.  Dumpier. 

THIIUM'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  The  water- 
piaiituin  ;  Alisma  pUiatago.  Booth. 

THK tJSH, ».  [A.  S.  thriac  ;  Sw.  trast ;  Icel.  thriistr. 
—  Gael.  </-Mtd.  — Slav.,  or  Uuss.,  4;  Pol.  drozd, 
drosd.  — See  Tukostle.] 

1.  (Oniith.)  A  dentirostral,  insessorial  bird, 
belonging  to  the  family  McruUdai,  of  which  there 
are  many  genera  and  species.  Baird. 

tfg''V\\oU\\ethrui>hea,  Turdidm,  VL.ro  fannA  in  most 
parts  of  tlio  wurlil.  Suiiiu  uf  them  are  remarkable  fur 
their  song,  and  others  for  tlieir  power  of  imitating  al- 
most any  sound.  The  song  tlirush,  throstle,  or  mavis, 
Turdu)!  musictu,  exceeds  all  the  others  in  vocal  pow- 
ers.   Baird. 

2.  [From  thru-tt ;  as  we  say,  a  push,  a  break- 
ing out.  Johnson.]  (Farriery.)  A  disease  of 
the  foot  of  a  horse,  consisting  of  a  discharge  of 
offensive  matter  from  the  cleft  of  the  frog,  pro- 
duced by  inflammation  of  the  lower  surface  of 
the  sensible  frog.  Herbert. 

3.  i^Med.)  A  disease  consisting  of  roundish, 
pearl-colored  vesicles,  confined  to  the  lips, 
mouth,  and  intestinal  canal,  and  generally  ter- 
minating in  curd-like  sloughs.  Dunglison. 

THRUST, ».  a.  [L.  trusito,  to  push  often.  Skin- 
ncr.  —  Icel.  thrista.    Lye.  —  Old   Eng.  thriste.'] 

[i.  THRUST  ;  pp.  TIIKUSTINO,  THKUST.] 

1.  To  push  or  drive  with  force  :  to  press  for- 
cibly, or  with  violence  ;  to  cast ;  to  throw. 

When  the  king  comes,  offer  him  no  violence. 
Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  jiou  out  by  force.  Shdk. 

Tliou,  Caiwrnniim,  which  art  exalted  to  heaven,  shall  be 
thri.u  down  to  hell.  Lxike  x.  15. 

2.  To  Stab  ;  to  pierce. 

He  [Phinchag]  tlirurt  both  of  them  through.    Num.  xxv.8. 
jSaj-  To  thrust  one's  self,  to  obtrude  ;  to  intrude. 
THROst,  p.   n.     1.  To  make  a  hostile  push ,  to 
attack  with  a  pointed  weapon.  Johnson- 

2.  To  squeeze  or  press  in  with  violence. 

In  heaven,  1  '11  stand  next  to  Hercules, 
And  thnM  between  my  father  und  tlic  god.      Dryden. 

3.  To  push  .forward  ;  to  throng  ;  to  press. 

Young,  old,  thrust  there 
In  mighty  concourse.  Chapman. 

THRCsT,  n.  1.  A  hostile  push,  as  with  a  pointed 
weapon  ;  a  stab ;  an  assault ;  an  attack. 

Polites  Pyrrhus  with  his  lance  pursues. 

And  often  reaches,  and  his  thrusts  renews.        Dryden. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  horizontal  force  or  pressure 
outwards,  as  of  an  arch  against  the  piers  from 
which  it  springs,  or  of  rafters  against  the  walls 
which  bear  them.  Brande. 

f  THRUST,  n.    Thirst.  Spenser. 

THRUST' PR,  n.    One  who  thrusts.  Johnson. 

THRCsT'ING,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  thrusts. 

2.  The  act  of  squeezing  curd  with  the  hand 
to  expel  the  whey.     [Local,  Eng.l  Wright. 

3.  pi.  White  whey,  or  whey  salt  pressed  out 
of  the  curd  by  the  hand.  [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

THrC'ST'JNG-SCREW  (-Bkrd),  n.  A  screw  for 
pressing  whey  out  of  curd  in  cheese-making  ;  — 
called  also  <A>t«<-screir.    [Local,  Eng.]    Wnght. 

THRCs'TLE(thrils'Bl),n.  A  bird  ;  a  throstle,  [r.] 
No  thrvxties  shrill  the  bramble-bush  forsake.  Oay. 

THRY'fAL-LOW,  V.  a.  To  plough  the  third 
time  before  sowing ;  to  trifallow.    [r.]     Tusser. 

II  THUG  (thfig  or  tiSg)  [tag,  Malcom  ;  thSg,  Sm.  C], 
n.  [Hind,  thugtin,  to  deceive.]  A  member  of 
a  singular  association  of  robbers  and  murderers 
in  India,  who  practise  mtirder,  especially  by 
strangling,  as  a  sacred  principle.  Brande. 

llTHfJG-eEE',  n.    Thttggery;  thuggism.    Smart. 

It  anpenrs  th«t  the  existence  of  the  system  of  Thuaqee.  as 
it  is  called,  was  hardly  known  before  the  year  1810.  and  that 
no  combined  meaaures  were  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  it  until 
about  IH'W.  lirniide. 

II  THOc'ep-RY,  n.  The  profession  or  the  practice 
of  the  thugs  ;  thuggism.  Qu.  Rev, 

Thuggeni  Is  known  to  have  existed  for  two  thousand  years; 
the  lives  sacrificed  by  the  thugs,  in  conformity  with"  their 
religious  views,  may  be  estimated  by  the  mWWou.'J.li.lreland. 

||THCG'fiI§M,  M.  Thuggery  ;  thuggee.  Smart. 
THU'JA,  n.    {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  trees  ; 

the  Arbor  rttee.  Baird. 

THV'LK,n.  [L,]  Anislandin  the  extreme  north  of 

Europe  ;  —  according  to  some,  Iceland,  accord 


ing  to  others,  Mainland,  the  1ar|;e8t  of  the  Shet- 
land islands  ;  —  hence  the  Latin  phra&e  ultima 
Thule,  farthest  Thule.  Andreua. 

THU'liiTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  epidote  oc- 
curring in  Norway  and  Piedmont.  Dana. 

THOmU  (thSm),  n.  [A.  S.  thuma;  Frs.  thuma, 
thumma  ;  Dut.  duim ;  Gcr.  daum,  daumen ;  Sw. 
tumme.]  The  first  finger  of  the  hand,  opposite 
the  other  fingers,  and  distinguished  from  them 
by  having  only  two  phalanges.  Shak. 

THOmB  (thOm),  t'.  o.     [t.  THUMBED  ;  pp.Tiivyin- 

INO,  THUMBED.] 

1.  To  handle  awkwardly.  Johnson. 

2.  To  soil  with  the  thumb  or  the  thumbs. 

A  treatise  never  to  be  thunihed  or  greased  by  students.  Smift. 

THOmb  (thiSm),  v.  n.  To  play  on  any  thing  with 
the  fingers  ;  to  thrutn.  Wright. 

THOMB'-BAND  (tliuin'bSnd),  n.  A  twist  of  any 
thing  as  thick  as  the  thumb. 

Tie  Uiumb-boHd*  of  hay  round  them.  Mortimer. 

THDmB'-BLOe  (thBm'blu),  n.  Small  knobs  of 
indigo  for  bluing  linen,  &c.  Simmonds. 

THUMBED  (thumd),  a.    Having  thumbs.  Skelton. 

THUMB'KIN,  ti.  An  instrument  of  torture  for 
compressing  the  thumb ;  thuxa.h-seievf.I{.Pollok. 

THUMB'-RTNG  (thOm'rTng),  n.  A  ring  worn  on 
the  thumb.  "  An  alderman's  thumb-ring."  Shak. 

THCMB'§'-BREADTH  (thfimz'brSdth),  n.  The 
breadth  or  width  of  the  thumb.  Ash. 

THtJMB'-SCREW,  n.     1.  A  screw  with  the  head 

flattened  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  made  to 

be  turned  with  the  thumb  and  finger.      Clarke. 

2.  An  instrument  of  torture  for  compressing 

the  thumbs  ;  a  thumbkin.  MacatUay. 

THOmb'STALL  (thum'stai),  n.  A  kind  of  thim- 
ble or  sheath  worn  to  protect  the  thumb.  Sterne. 

THU'MITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  brittle,  pyro-electric, 
transparent  or  translucent  mineral,  sometimes 
occurring  crystallized,  exhibiting  trichroism, 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  boracic  acid, 
alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  manganese,  and 
lime ;  axinite.  Datia. 

THOm'MIM,  n.  pL       [Heb.   ti*^J2Firn    t3'^1»n, 

light  and  truth.]  {Ant.)  An  ornament  in  the 
breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high  priest  when  he 
attended  the  altar.  —  See  Ukim.    Ex.  xxxviii.  30. 

TTrim  and  Thummim,  those  oraculous  gems 

On  Aaron's  breast.  llilton. 

THOmP,  n.  [An  onomatopoeia  formed  in  imita- 
tion of  the  sound  of  a  heavy  blow.  Sir  John 
Stoddurt.]  A  hard,  heavy,  dull  blow,  as  with 
something  broad  or  blunt ;  a  knock. 

Their  hollow  sides  the  rattling  thumps  resound.      Dryden. 

The  watchman  gave  so  great  a  thump  at  my  door,  that  I 

awaked  at  the  knock.  Taller. 

Thump  after  thump  resounds  the  constant  flail.       Coiciier. 

THOmP,  17.  a.  [i.  THUMPED  ;  pp.  thumping, 
THUMPED.]     To  beat  with  dull,  heavy  blows. 

There  was  he  pinched  and  pitied,  thumped  and  fed. 

And  duly  took  his  beatings  and  his  bread.  CVuUw. 

THOMP,  V.  n.     To  fall  or  strike  with  a  thump. 

A  watchman  at  midnight  thumps  with  his  pole.  Swift. 

THOmp'^R,  n.   1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  thumps. 

2.  Any  thing  huge  or  great.  [Low.]  Byroni. 
THflMF'JNG,  a.    Great;  huge.  [Vulgar.]   Grose. 

THCn'D^R,  n.  [A.  S.  thnner,  thunder;  Frs. 
thunne;  Dan.  dundre;  Dut.  donder ;  Ger.  don- 
ner ;  Sw.  dunder;  Icel.  ditna,  dunr.  —  "L.  toni- 
trus,  thunder ;  tono,  to  thunder ;  It.  tiiouo  ;  Sp. 
trtieno;  Fr.  tonnerre.  —  Per.  tttndur,  tounder; 
Hind,  toondoor.] 

1.  The  noise  or  report  produced  by  a  dis- 
charge of  atmospherical  electricity,  or  by  the 
passage  of  lightning  through  the  air  from  one 
cloud  to  another,  or  between  a  cloud  and  the 
ground. 

The  awflil  sonnds  of  thtmdrr  are  so  many  and  so  vnrlnns, 
that  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  them  characterized  by 
a  variety  of  onomatopoeias  In  various  parts  of  the  world,  ac- 
cording ns  men  souiht  to  imitate  its  clang  or  crash.  Its  distant 
murmur,  or  its  deafening  explosion.  Sir  J.  Stoddait, 

The  thunder, 
'Wlnge<l  with  red  llKhtning  and  impetuous  rage, 
PerhaiM  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep.    Uilttm. 

Far  along. 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Ix>aps  the  live  thmtilrr.  Bi/mn. 

49- The  passaee  of  lightning  producing  an  instan- 
taneous and  violent  distiirhanre  of  the  air  through 
its  whole  line  of  discharge,  —  which  has  been  ascer- 


tained to  e(t«nil  *ometlm«ii  two  and  a  half  or  ttaraa 
Diites,— llie  prolongMl  or  rolling  tMumUr,  as  it  ia 
called,  is  due  m  part  to  the  mtiind  IxMug  transmitted 
in  ditforent  linipa  from  the  iin«(|iially  distant  portions 
of  Hint  line,  in  part  to  revurlieration  or  eclioea,  aiMi 
priib.ibly  in  part  aUo  to  the  rapidly  succeaaiva  partial 
discharges  uf  the  same  cloud.     iMrdiur. 

2.  f  A  bolt  of  lightning;  thunder-bolt. 

The  n-venginggods 

'Oainat  parrlcldea  all  the  thumlrr  bvnA.  Shak. 

Tupia  was  therefore  ordered  to  acquaint  them  that  we  had 

weapons  which,  like  tltumJer,  woukl  destroy  them  in  a  mo- 

tnenL  Cook. 

3.  Any   loud  noise  or  tumultuous  violence. 
*'  The  thunder  of  his  throws."  Spctuer. 

4.  Denunciation  uttered  or  published.  Clarke. 
THCN'D^R,  v.  n.     [A.  S.  thunerian.]     [«.  thun- 
dered ;  pp.  THUNDERINO,  THUNDERED.] 

1.  To  give  a  report  or  noise,  aa  a  discharge 
of  the  electrical  fluid  in  the  atmosphere. 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  hi*  trident. 

Nor  Jove  for  '•  power  tu  thunder.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  a  rattling,  or  a  loud  and  terrible 
noise,  resembling  thunder. 

Like  a  black  sheet  the  whelming  billows  spread. 
Burst  o'er  the  float,  and  thundered  on  his  head.      Pope. 

THON'DfR,  V.  a.    1.  To  utter  or  emit  with  noise. 

I  '11  thunder  in  their  ears  their  country's  cause.      Addinn. 

2.  To  publish,  as  a  denunciation  or  threat. 

An  archdeacon,  as  being  a  prelate,  may  thunder  out  an 
ecclesiastical  censure.  Aylijf'e. 

TnCND^R-BOLT,  n.  1.  A  brilliant  stream  cf 
lightning ;  a  bolt  of  lightning. 

He  gave  their  flocks  to  hot  thunder-bolts.       Ps.  IzzrUi.  48. 

2.  A  daring  or  resolute  person. 

Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi,  who  declare 

The  Scipios'  worth  —  those  thuniler-boU*  of  war?  Dryden. 

3.  Fulmination  ;  denunciation. 

The  (Aun</er-&oU  of  excommunication.  HakeuHL 

4.  {Min.)  Thunder-Stone.  Narea. 
THOn'D(;R-BURST,  n.    A  clap  or  explosion  of 

thunder  ;  a  thunder-clap.  Ilemans. 

THON'UJPR-CLAP,  n.     A  burst  of  thunder ;  an 

explosion  of  atmospheric  electricity.     Spenser. 
THON'opR-CLdOn,  n.    A  cloud  attended  with 

thunder,  or  discharging  lightning.  Smart. 

THCN'DPR-CRAcK,  n.     A  thunder-clap.  Daniel. 
Th0n'D?R-5R,  n.    One  who,  or  the  power  that, 

thunders ;  — an  epithet  applied  by  the  ancients 

to  Jupiter.  Clarke. 

THtJN'D^R-lNG,  n.    1.  Noise  made  by  the  explo- 
sion of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  ;  thunder. 
That  there  be  no  more  mighty  thundering*.     Er.  ix.  28. 
2.  Publication  of  a  denunciation  or  threat. 

"  The  thunderings  of  Antichrist."    Bp.  Hooper. 
THCN'DPR-Ing,  p.   a.     Producing  or  emitting 

thunder,  or  a  loud  noise  like  thunder. 
THUN'npR-lNG-LY,  ad.    With  a  loud  noise,  as 

of  thunder.  Scott. 

tTHCrN'DpR-oOs,a.  Producing  thunder.  Milton. 
THfJN'DpR-PRddF,  a.     Secure  against  thunder 

or  lightning.  Sici/t. 

THOn'D(:R-ROD,  n.    A  lightning-rod.      P.  Cyc. 

THON'DER-SHOVV'PR,  n.  A  shower  of  rain  ac- 
companied with  thunder.  StiUingfleet. 

THtJN'D^R-STdNE,  n.  A  stone  fabulously  sup- 
posed to  be  emitted  by  thunder ;  crystallized 
iron  pyrites.  Wright. 

ThCn'OPR-STORM,  n.  A  storm  attended  with 
thunder.  Clarke. 

THCN'OCR-STRIKE,  v.  a.  [1.  &  p.  THUNDER- 
STRUCK ; — p.  t  THUNDER8TR1CKEN.] 

1.  To  blast  or  hurt  with  lightning,  or  as  with 
lightning ;  to  strike,  as  with  a  thunder-bolt,  [r.] 

I  remained  as  a  man  thunderttrieken,  not  daring,  nay,  not 
able,  to  behold  that  power.  Sidney. 

The  armaments  which  thunderttrike  the  walla 
Of  rock-built  cities.  Bynm. 

2.  To  astonish  or  confound,  as  with  some- 
thing terrible  and  unexpected. 

The  lover  was  thunderslrvck  with  his  misfortune.      Addito*. 

THO.N'DfR-STROKE,  n.     A  thunder-clap.  Shak. 

TH0N'D?R-STRUCK,  p.  a.    L  Blasted  or  injured 

by  a  thunder-bolt.  Addison. 

2.  Astonished  ;  amazed.  Chapman. 

THCN'D^R-TUBE,  n.  A  tubular  hole  with  a 
hard,  vitrified  coating  made  by  lightning  pene- 
trating the  solid  ground,  and  fusing  a  portion 
of  the  materials  through  which  it  pusses ;  ful- 
griinte.  Lioraner. 
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THCN'D5R-Y,  a.  Attended  with,  or  having,  thun- 
der.    "^  TKundery  weather."     [e.]        Pennant. 
THITN'NY,  w.    A  fish.  —  See  TuNNY.  Booth. 

TUC'RI-BLE,  M.  [Low  \j.thuribulum;  thus,thuris, 
frankincense.]  (Eccl.)  A  vessel  held  in  the 
hand  for  burning  incense,  suspended  by  chains, 
and  used  at  mass,  vespers,  and  other  solemn 
offices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  FuirhoU. 

THU-RIF'pR-oDs,  a.  [L.  thurifer;  thus,  thuris, 
frankincense,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  or 
yielding  frankincense.  Johnson. 

THU-Rl-Fl-cA'TION,  M.  [L.  thus,  </*Mm,  frank- 
incense, and/acw,  to  make.]  The  act  of  burn- 
ing frankincense  or  incense.  Hkelion. 

THU-RIN'(,JiTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  tough,  olive-green 
mineral,  massive,  or  an  aggregate  of  minute 
scales,  of  a  pearly  lustre,  and  argillaceous  odor, 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  protoxide  of 
iron,  peroxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  water;  — 
so  called  from  its  occurring  in  Thuringia.  Dana. 

THiJRL,  n.  {Mining.)  A  short  communication 
between  the  adits  in  mines  :  —  a  long  adit  in  a 
coal-pit.  Brande.     IVeale. 

THUUIJUAY  (tliurz'dfi),  n.  [A.  S.  Thors-dag; 
Thot;  the  principal  deity  of  the  northern  na- 
tions, and  d(eg,  day  ;  Dut.  Donderdag ;  Ger. 
Donnerstag ;  Dan.  Torsdag  ;  Sw.  T/wrsdag.]  The 
fifth  day  of  the  week. 

THUS,  nd.     [A.  S.  thtis  ;  Dut.  dus.] 

1  In  this  or  that  manner  ;  in  this  wise. 

Thus  was  King  Saul  overcome.  J'iers  Plovhman, 

2  To  this  extent  or  degree  ;  so. 

He  said.  Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds.     Milton. 

THCs,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  O'uoi,  to  sacrifice.]  The 
concrete  juice  of  the  spruce  fir,  and  also  of  Pi- 
nus  palustris.  Wood  S;  Bache. 

t  TIIUS'SOCK,  M.    A  tussock.  Latimer. 

THU'YA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  trees  ; 
thuja.  —  See  Thuja.  Baird. 

THWACK,  V.  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  From 
A.  S.  thaccian,  to  touch  gently,  to  stroke.  Lye. 
—  From  A.  S.  twiccian ;  Ger.  zwacken,  to  tweak, 
to  twitch.  Skinner.  IVachter.]  [i.  thwacked  ; 
pp.  THWACKING,  THWACKED.]  To  Strike  with 
something  blunt  and  heavy  ;  to  bang  ;  to  thump ; 
to  belabor  ;  to  whack.     [Ludicrous.] 

We'll  thwack  him  hence  with  distaffs.  Shak. 

THWACK,  n.     A  heavy,  hard  blow  ;  a  thump. 
With  many  a  still'  thiimck,  many  a  bang. 
Hard  crab-tree  and  old  iron  rang.  Jfiulibras. 

THWAITE  (thwat),  71.     [Norm.  Fr.  twaite.] 

1.  A  level  pasture-field,  or  cleared  and  tilled 
land.     [North  of  England.]  Brockett. 

2.  A  twaite-shad.  —  See  Twaite-shad.      CI. 

THWART,  a.  [A.  S.  thiceor  ;  Frs.  thwers;  Dut. 
dwars ;  Old  Ger.  twerh ;  Ger.  zwerch ;  Dan. 
tccera;  Sw.  toer;  Icel.  thoers.'] 

1.  Transverse  ;  being  across  something  else. 

Which  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe. 

Moved  contrary  with  Vtwait  obliquities.  Milton. 

2.  t  Perverse  ;  mischievous.  "  A  thwaH,  dis- 
natured  torment."  Shak. 

tTHWART,  ac?.     Obliquely;  athwart.        Milton. 

THWART,  v.  a.  [i.  THWARTED  ; /ip.  THWARTING, 
THWARTED.] 

1.  To  cross ;  to  lie  or  come  across ;  to  trav- 
erse ;  to  intersect. 

Swift  as  a  shooting-star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night.  Milton. 

2.  To  contravene  ;  to  frustrate  ;  to  hinder. 

Fate,  meditating  wrath  aeainst  me  and  mine, 

Chid  my  fond  zeal  and  thwarted  my  design.     Churchill. 

Syn.  —  See  Hinder,  Oppose. 

THWArT,  v.  n.     1.  To  go  crosswise.      Thomson. 
2.  To  be  in  opposition  to  something ;  —  fol- 
lowed by  with. 

What  reception  any  proposition  shall  find  that  shall  at  all 
thwart  with  these  internal  oracles.  Locke. 

THWArt,  71.  {Naut.)  A  seat  across  a  boat,  upon 
which  the  oarsmen  sit.  Dana. 

THWArT'^R,  n.  A  disease  in  sheep,  indicated 
by  trembling  or  convulsive  motions.       Wright. 

THWArT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  crossing  or  of  op- 
posing; frustration  ;  hindrance;  contravention. 

The  thwartingg  of  the  courts  of  justice.       Mrs,  Macaulay. 

THWArT'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  direction  across; 
oppositely  ;  with  opposition.  Johnson. 


THWArT'LY,  ad.  With  opposition;  trans- 
versely ;  crosswise  ;  thwartingly.  Milto7i. 

THWART'KgSS,  n.  Untowaidness ;  perverse- 
ness  ;  perversity.  Bp.  Hall. 

THWArT'-SHIpS,  ad.  {Naut.)  Athwart  or 
across  the  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

fTHWiTE,  t\a.  [A.  S.  thtntan.]  To  cut,  chip, 
or  hack  with  a  knife.  Chaucer. 

fTHWlT'TLE,  rt.     A  whittle.  Chaucer. 

THY  (ttii  or  th?)  [ttii,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Wb. ; 
thi  or  the,  W. ;  ttii,  ofte7i  ttie,  S/h.],  pron.  pos- 
sessive, or  pronoin.  adj.  [A.  S.  thin.  —  See 
Thou.]    Of  thee  ;  belonging  or  relating  to  thee. 

These  are  thfi  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good.  Milton. 
j8fg=  This  word,  when  distinctly  pronounced,  must 
always  he  pronuunced  thI.  — "  The  only  rule  that 
can  be  given,  respectiiis  the  pronunciation  of  it,  is  a 
very  indefinite  one  ;  namely,  that  tliy  ought  always 
to  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  high,  when  the 
subject  is  raised,  and  the  personage  dignified  ;  but 
when  the  subject  is  familiar,  and  the  |>ersoii  we  ad- 
dress without  dignity  or  iniiwrtance,  if  thy  be  the 
personal  pronoun  made  use  of,  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced like  the.'''     ftalker. 

THY'jNE-WOOD  (-wud)  [thl'jn-wad,  F.  Sm.; 
thi'in-wfid,  N. ;  thS'in-wud,  iV.],  n.  A  precious 
wood,  mentioned  in  Rev.  xviii.  12,  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Callitris  tpiadrivalvis,  a  coniferous 
tree  which  yields  sandarach,  and  the  wood  of 
which  is  used  by  the  Turks  for  floors  and  ceil- 
ings, and  is  considered  by  them  to  be  inde- 
structible. Kitto.     Lindletj. 

11  THYME  (tim)  [tim,  S.  IF.  /'.  /.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wr.  ;  thim,  iVb.],  n.  [Gr.  Oifjop,  or  Ol/joj ;  Ovu), 
to  sacrifice,  because  of  its  sweet  smell,  or  be- 
cause it  was  first  used  to  burn  on  the  altar  ;  L. 
thytnum ;  It.  timo  ;  Fr.  thym.'\  (Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Thymus,  one 
species  of  which.  Thymus  vnlgaris,  has  an  aro- 
matic odor  and  a  pungent  taste,  and  is  used  for 
culinary  purposes.  Baird. 

THYM-^-LA'CEOUS  (thim-e-la'shus),  a.  (Bot.) 
Pertaining  to  plants  of  the  order  Thy7nelacece,  re- 
markable for  the  causticity  of  their  bark.  P.  Cyc. 

THYM-I-A-TE€H'NY  (thim-e-j-iek'iie),  n.  [Gr. 
Ovijiafin,  incense ;  Ovw,  to  sacrilice,  and  riy^vri, 
art.]  (Med.)  The  art  of  employing  perfumes 
in  medicine.  Du7igliso7i. 

THY'MUS,  M.  [Gr.  OiVo?.]  {Anat.)  A  soft,  oblong, 
bilobate  organ,  of  a  glandular  appearance,  seated 
in  the  upper  separation  of  the  anterior  medias- 
tinum, and  very  variable  in  size  and  color.  Its 
uses  are  totally  unknown.  Diinglisoti. 

II  THY'iMY  (ti'me),  a.  Abounding,  or  overgrown, 
with  thyme.     "  Thymy  heaths."  Mason. 

THY'ROID,  a.  [Gr.  Buntoi,  an  oblong  shield,  and 
f?(5of,  form.]  (Anat.)  Noting  a  cartilage  situated 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  larynx,  and  the 
largest  of  those  composing  that  organ: — not- 
ing a  gland  which  covers  the  anterior  and  in- 
ferior part  of  the  larynx,  as  well  as  the  first 
rings  of  the  trachea.  Dunglison. 

THY-ROID'p-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  thyroid 
gland,  or  to  the  thyroid  cartilage.      Dunglison. 

THYRSE,  n.     (Bot.)  A  thyrsus.  Gray. 

THYR'SOID,  )  a.     [Gr.  Oipiros,    thyrsus,    and 

THYR-SOID'AL,  '  ii6os,  form.]  {Bot.)  Having  the 
form  of  a  thyrsus.  Balfour. 

TIIYR  'SUS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  OOpaos.] 

1.  {(ireek  &  Roman  Ant.)  A  staff  twined 
round  with  ivy  and  vine-shoots,  borne  by  Bac- 
chus and  the  Bacchantes.  Andreirs. 
2  (Bot.)  A  very  compact  panicle,  the  middle 
branches  of  which  are  longer  than  those  near 
the  apex  or  near  the  base,  as  the  cluster  of 
flowers  of  Syringa.  Li7idley. 

THYS-.A-NU'RAN,  n.  [Gr.  dianvoi,  a  tassel,  and 
ohpi,  a  tail.]  {Ent.)  One  of  an  order  of  amet- 
abolian  insects,  comprehending  those  In  which 
the  abdomen  is  terminated  by  filaments,  or  by 
a  forked  tail,  adapted  for  leaping.  Owen. 

THY-SELF'  {thx-seM"),  pi-on.reniproral.  Thou  or 
thee,  with  emphasis  ;  — used  both  in  the  nomi- 
native case  and  the  objective  case. 

These  goods  thyself  can  on  thiimlf  bestow.  Driiden. 

TI'AR,  n.     A  tiara.     "  A  golden  tiar."       Milton. 
TI-A'RA,  or  TI-Ar'A  [ti-a'r?,  W.J.  E.  K.  Sm.  Wr. 


Wb.;  tl-i'r?.  P.;  ti-a'r?,  Ja."],  n.  [Gr.  rtdpa; 
L.,  It.,  iSf  Sp.  tia7-a  ;  Fr.  tiarc''\ 

i.  {Ant.)  A  hat  with  a  large,  high  crown, 
such  as  was  worn  by  the  north-western  Asiatics. 

From  a  very  remote  period  down  to  the  present  day,  the 
tiara  of  the  King  of  Persia  has  been  commonly  adorned  with 
gold  and  jewellery.  W.Smith. 

2.  {Eccl.)  A  round,  high  cap  or  mitre,  en- 
compassed by  a  triple  coronet,  being  the  badge 
of  the  pope's  civil  dignity  as  a  temporal  prince, 
as  distinguished  from  his  ecclesiastical  rank 
represented  by  the  keys.  Ede7i. 

JS^  "  The  ancient  tiara  was  a  round,  high  cap. 
John  XIH.  first  encompassed  it  with  a  crown  ;  Boni- 
face VIII.  added  a  second  crown;  and  Benedict  XIII. 
a  third."    Jiuok. 

TI-Ar'A^D  (ti-Ar'?d),  a.    Furnished  or  adorned 

with  a  tiara.  Milman. 

TIB'-cAt,  71.    A  female  cat.  [Local.]    Halliwell. 

TIB'I-A,>2.  [L.]  1.  (/ln<.)  A  pipe;  — the  com- 
monest musical  instrument  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  M'm.  Smith. 

2.  {A7iat.)  The  largest  bone  of  the  leg ;  a 
long,  irregular,  and  triangular  bone,  situate  ou 
the  inner  side  of  the  fibula.  Dimglison. 

TIB'J-AL,  «.  \1j.  tibialis ;  tibia,  the  shin-bone,  a 
pipe  or  flute.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  tibia,  or  the  leg.  Dunglison. 

2.  Of,  or  resembling,  a  pipe  or  flute.      Roget, 
TI-BI9'|-NATE,  v.  a.     [L.  tibicino  ;  tibia,  a  pipe, 

and  cano,  to  sing.]     To  play  on  a  pipe.    Clarke, 

TiB'I-6-TAR'SAL,  o.  {Med.)  Pertaining  to  the 
tibia  and  to  the  tarsus.  Dunglison. 

TIC,  n.  [Fr.]  {Med.)  A  local  and  habitual  con- 
vulsive motion  of  certain  muscles,  especially  of 
some  of  those  of  the  face;  twitching;  vcUica- 
tion.  Dunglison. 

TI-CAl' ,  n.  1.  A  Chinese  weight  equal  to  about 
4^  ounces :  —  a  Chinese  money  of  account, 
valued  at  6s.  8d.  ($1.G1).  Simmonds. 

2.  A  Siamese  coin  valued  at  about  2s.  6d. 
sterling  ($0,605)  :  — a  Siamese  weight  equal  to 
236  grains  troy.  Simmonds. 

TIC  DOULOUREUX  {tik'do-\(>-T6').  [Fr.]  (Med.) 
A  disease  characterized  by  acute,  lancinating 
pains,  returning  at  intervals,  and  by  twinges  in 
certain  parts  of  the  face,  producing  convulsive 
twitches  in  the  corresponding  muscles ;  facial 
neuralgia.  •  Dunglison. 

t  TiCE,  V.  a.    To  allure  ;  to  entice.     Beau.  ^  Fl. 

fTICE'M^NT,  n.     Enticement.  Tluloet. 

TIjCH'OR-RHINE,  n.  [Gr.  Tf?;^o?,  a  wall,  and  /ij, 
pivoi,  a  nose.]  {Pal.)  A  fossil  species  of  rhi- 
noceros {Rhinoceros  tichoriitins) ; — so  called 
on  account  of  the  middle  vertical  bony  septum 
or  wall  which  supports  the  nose.  Brande. 

TICK,  n.  [Probably  contracted  from  ticket.  John- 
son. —  Probably  from  tack,  to  fasten.  Richard- 
son.l     Trust ;  credit.  —  See  Ticket. 

Pluy  on  lick,  and  lose  the  Indies.  Drpden. 

Whoever  needs  any  thing  else  must  go  on  tick.        Locke. 
TlCK,  w.     \\t.  zecca;  Yr.  tique.  —  Ger.  zeke.l 

1.  {Zo'  I.)  A  minute  parasitic  insect,  having 
the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a  sucker. 

4®-  The  true  ticks  {Izo(Ud<c)  fasten  upon  dogs,  cows, 
horses,  and  other  quadrupeds,  burying  their  suckers  so 
deep  in  tlie  skin  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detach 
them  witliout  tearing  away  the  skin  also.  The  plant 
ticks  {BilellidiB)  live  parasitic  upon  plants,  and  the 
water  ticks  {HydrarhnUUi)  nyion  the  bodies  of  other 
aquatic  insects.  Tlie  harvest  ticks  are  the  Leptida, 
one  species  of  which  (Leptus  aiitiimnalis)  is  well 
known  as  the  harvest-bug.  The  insect  (Sarcnptes 
galei)  wliich  produces  the  itch  is  al  o  a  tick.      Baird. 

2.  The  case  in  which  the  feathers,  or  other 
materialsof  abed,  are  enclosed;  iicVcn.  Johnson. 

3.  A  small  noise  like  that  of  a  clock  or  watch. 
The  leisurely  and  constant  tick  of  the  death-watch.    Hay. 

4.  A  name  given  to  field-beans  of  the  smaller 
sort;  a  tick-bean.  Loudon. 

5.  A  fabric  made  of  flax.  Simmonds. 

6.  An  old  rural  game  or  sport.  Drayton. 
TiCK,  V.  n.     [i.  TICKED ;  pp.  ticking,  ticked.] 

\.  To  run  on  score ;  to  go  on  trust ;  to  trust. 

The  money  went  to  the  lawyers!  counsel  won't  tick. 

Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  make  a  slight  noise,  as  clock. 

The  gliding  heavens  are  lees  awful,  at  midnight,  thnn  the 
ticking  clock.  J-  Marlmeatt. 

TICK,  V.  a.  To  note  or  distinguish  by  rcgulir  vi- 
bration, as  a  watch  or  a  clock.  ToUet. 
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tICK'— BEAN,  n.  A  small  horse-bean.  Simmonds. 
TiCK'fN,  n.     Cloth  for  bed-ticks  ;  ticking;  tick. 

Uimitica,  tickenf,  chcckt,  and  the  like  ituff.         Outhrie, 

TiCK'pT,  n.  [Fr.  etiquette,  "a  little  note,  bre- 
viate,  or  bill,  —  especially  such  :i  one  as  is  stiwk 
fi.  e.  tacked]  upon  the  gate  of  a  court,  signify- 
ing the  seizure,  <!i:c.,  of  an  inheritance  by  order 
of  justice."  Cotgrave.  —  See  Tick.] 
i.  t  A  notice  ;  a  bill  posted  up. 

He  conilantly  rend  hi»  lecture"  twice  a  week  for  above  tbr- 
t}'  years,  eivinr  notice  of  tlie  time  tu  hia  auditor*  in  a  ticket 
on  the  acfiool-uoora.  Fuller. 

2.  t  A  tradesman's  bill. 

No  matter  wtjether,  in  landing,  you  have  money  or  not 
you  may  »wim  in  twenty  of  their  boata  over  the  nver  <ii)on 
tiekrt.  Decker. 

49-  Henco  taking  things  to  be  put  into  a  bill,  was 
taking  them  on  tUkel,  since  corrupted  into  tick,  J^'ares, 

3.  A  token  of  a  right  or  debt,  contained  in 
general  on  a  card  or  slip  of  paper  ;  a  marked 
card  or  slip  of  paper  given  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  goods  deposited  or  pledged,  or  as  a  cer- 
tificate of  right  of  entry  to  a  place  of  public 
amusement,  or  to  travel  on  a  railway,  or  in  a 
steamboat,  &c.,  ur  bearing  some  number  in  a 
lottery. 

In  a  lottery  with  one  prize,  a  single  ticket  is  only  enriched, 
and  the  rent  are  ail  blanks.  Collier. 

Ticket  of  leare,  a  license  or  permit  given  to  a  con- 
vict or  prisoner  of  the  crown  to  bo  at  large  and  labor 
for  liiinself.     [Eng.j  SimmoniU. 

TIcK'(;T,  t'.  a.  [i.  ticketed;/);/).  TICKETING, 
TICKICTKD.] 

1.  To  distinguish  by  a  ticket.  Bentley. 

2.  To  attach  a  ticket  to.  Clarke. 

3.  To  pass  or  furnish  with  a  ticket;  as,  "  To 
ticket  passengers  on  a  railway."     [Colloquial.] 

TiCK'eT-DAY,  n.  The  day  before  the  settling 
or  pay-day  on  the  stock-exchange,  when  the 
names  of  actual  purchasers  are  rendered  in  by 
one  stock-broker  to  another.  [Eng.]  Simmonds. 

TlCK'5T-tNG,  n.     1.  Act  of  one  who  tickets. 
2.    (Mining.)    A  weekly   sale   of    ore ;  —  so 
called  from  the  written  bids  or  tickets  used  in 
conducting  the  sales.     .  IVatson. 

TlCK'pT-POR'rpR,  n.  A  licensed  porter  of  the 
city  of  London.  Sinunonds. 

TlCK'lNG,  n.  Cloth  for  bed-ticks  ;  ticken  ;  tick. 
"Striped  linens  or  tickings."  Bp.  Berkeley. 

TicK'LE  (ttk'kl),  v.  a.  [L.  titil'o.  —  A.  S.  tinclan, 
to  tickle.  Skinner.  —  "A  dim.  from  to  touch, 
by  an  attenuation  of  the  vowel,  like  sip  from  sttp, 
click  from  clnck,  tip  from  top.  The  interchange 
of  ch  and  k  is  common  in  the  language."  Bur- 
clay. —  Perhaps  dim.  of  <(C/t.    Richardson.]    [i. 

TICKLED  ;  pp.  TICKLING,  TICKLED.] 

1.  To  touch  lightly,  and  thus  affect  with  a 
peculiar  thrilling  sensation  which  commonly 
causes  la\ighter,  and,  if  too  long  protracted,  a 
state  of  general  spasm  ;  to  titillate. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  body  where  wc  are  easier  tickled 
than  others;  for  example,  the  sole  of  the  fecU  DungliMm. 

2.  To  affect  with  slight  sensations  of  a  pleas- 
urable kind,  but  not  to  gratify  with  full  enjoy- 
ment ;  to  please  by  slight  gratifications. 

The  common  nature  of  men  dispoocth  them  to  be  credn- 
lons,  when  they  are  commended  . . .  ;  every  ear  is  tickled  with 
this  sweet  music  of  applause.  JSarrmc. 

Their  reading,  like  their  diet,  may  be  light,  and  more 
adapted  to  tickle  a  sickly  palate  than  to  afford  solid  and  sub- 
atuntial  nouriaiiment.  Knur. 

3.  To  take  or  move  by  touching  lightly,    [r.] 

To  save  his  own  bacon,  took  puss's  two  foots, 

And  so  out  o'  tli'  embers  he  tickled  his  nuts.  Biirom. 

TiCK'LE,  T.  n.     1.  To  feel  pleasure  or  titillation. 

He  with  secret  joy  therefore 
Did  tickle  inwardly  in  every  vein.  Spenser. 

2.  To  excite  or  cause  titillation. 

A  feather  or  a  rush  drawn  along  the  lip  or  cheek  doth 
tickle,  whereas  a  tljing  more  obtuse  . . .  dotli  not.  Jiacun. 

tTlCK'LE,  a.  Tottering  ;  easily  overthrown  ;  un- 
fixed ;  unstable  ;  ticklish.  Clmuccr. 

TiCK'LE-BRAIN,  n.     One  who  tickles.         Shak. 

TTCK'LfN-nURG,  n,  A  sort  of  coarse  mixed 
linen  stuff.  Barker. 

t  TiCK'LE-NfiSS,  n.   Unsteadiness  ;  ticklishness. 

Hoard  hath  hate;  and  climbing,  ticklenas._        Chaucer. 

TlCK'LfR,  n.     1.  One  who  tickles.  Scott. 

2.  A  name  among  merchants  and  bankers  for 

a  book  in  which  a  register  of  notes  or  debts  is 

kept  for  reference.     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

TlCK'LlNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  tickles,  or 
the  sensation  produced  by  tickling  ;  titillation. 


I  TIcK'LISH,  a.    1.  Sensible  to  titillation  ;  easily 
tickled  or  affected  by  tickling. 

We  see  also  that  the  palm  of  the  hand,  though  it  hath  a< 
thin  a  akin  an  the  otiier  parts  mentioned,  yet  la  not  lirklinh 
because  it  is  accustomed  to  be  touched.  Jhicon. 

2.  Easy  to  be  overthrown ;  tottering ;  un- 
steady; uncertain.  Woodward. 

3.  Difficult;  nice;  hazardous;  critical.  "In 
these  ticklith  times."  Stcift. 

tIck'HSH-LY,  ad.    In  a  ticklish  manner.  Scott. 

tIck'L|SH-N£ss,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  ticklish.  Paley. 

TiCK'SEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  plants 
of  the  genus  Coriapermum,  and  the  genus 
Coreopsis.  London.     Gray. 

Tickaeed  gunjloiDtr,  {Bot.)  a  smootlibraiiched  licrh, 
having  golden-yellow,  showy  rays  ;  Coreupnii  tricho- 
sperma,  Oray. 

tIck'-TAck,  n.  ['A  reduplication  imitating 
the  noise  of  two  vibrations.       Smart.l 

1.  A  small  noise,  like  that  of  a  clock.    Smart. 

2.  A  game  ;  trick-track.  Milton. 
tIck'-TAck,    ad.    Like    the    movement    of    a 

watch  or  clock.  Ash. 

tId,  a.  [A,  S.  tyddr.]  Tender;  soft,  [u.]  Bailey. 
TI'DAL,  a.      Pertaining   to,   or  like,  the  tides; 

flowing  and  ebbing  periodically.     [Modern.] 

Perhaps  no  greater  gain  has  recently  lieen  obtained  than 
that  distinct  separation  of  the  lunar  and  volar  tidal  ell'ects 
which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Iluughton.  A'ic/iuL 

And  India's  mystics  song  aright 
Of  the  One  I.ife  pcrvudint  all. 
One  Being's  lidal  rise  and  tail. 
In  soul  and  form,  in  sound  and  sight 
Eternal  outflow  and  recall.  Whitticr. 

Tidal  basin,  a  basin  or  dock  that  is  filled  upon  the 
ritiiug  of  llie  tide.  Simmondn. 

TTd'bIT,  n.  [tid  and  bit.]  A  dainty;  a  small, 
delicate  morsel ;  a  titbit.  Johnson. 

Syn.— See  Dainty. 

TID  DpR,  I  ^  f^  -po  use  or  rear  tenderly ;  to 
TId'DLE,  )  fondle.     [Local.]  Johnson. 

TIDE,  n.     [A.  S.  tid,   tide,   time ;  tidan,  to  hap- 

Ecn;  Frs.  </rf,  time  ;  Ger.  z«Y,  time,  tide  ;  Dan., 
w.,  (^  Icel.  tid.  —  Slav,  zhas,  czas.  —  W.  dydd, 
a  day  _| 

L  Time  ;  season  ;  while.     [Obs.  or  poetical.] 

There  they  alight.  In  hope  themselves  to  hide 

From  the  tierce  heat,  and  rest  their  weary  limbs  a  tide. 

Sjienrer. 

2.  A  periodic,  alternate  rising  and  falling  of 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  caused  chiefly  by  the 
attraction  of  the  moon,  but  partly  by  that  of  the 
sun.  IJerschel. 

aS"The  moon  attracts  most  strongly  the  side  of  i 
the  earth  nearest  to  it,  and  thereby  draws  away  from 
the  centre,  or  heaps  up,  the  waters  iti  the  parts  of  the 
earth  successively  turned  towards  it.  At  the  same 
time,  it  attracts  the  centre  of  the  earth  —  that  being 
nearer  —  more  strongly  than  it  docs  tlie  op|K)site  or 
remotest  side  of  the  enrth,  and  thus  draws  away  the 
centre  from  the  waters  on  that  side,  so  that  tliey  ap- 
parently recede  or  are  th.-re  heaped  up.  The  waters 
being  thus  heaped  up  at  the  same  time  in  these  two 
opposite  parts  of  tlie  earth,  and  the  waters  situated  half 
way  between  them  being  thus  necessarily  depressed, 
two  high  and  two  low  tides  occur  in  the  period  of  a 
little  more  than  one  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 
'J'he  Sim  in  like  manner  tends  to  produce  tide.<i ;  hut 
the  di'lerrnce  between  the  attractions  it  exerts  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth  being  much  less  because  of 
its  greater  distance,  its  |iower  to  produce  tidcg  is  only 
about  one  tliird  as  great  as  that  of  the  moon,  and  it 
merely  modities  the  lunar  tide.i,  without  producing  in- 
dependent ones  of  its  own.     Young. 

3.  Streant ;  current ;  course. 

All  the  gold  which  Tapiis  hides. 
And  pays  the  sea  in  tributary  (iV/ej>.  Dnjden. 

4.  (Mining.)  Period  of  twelve  hours.  Clirke. 
IKg-  Tide  was  formerly  used  by  the  Puritans,  in 

composition,  instead  of  the  Roman  Catholic  word 
mass.  Thus,  for  Christm/w,  IIallowm(M,  Lammas,  they 
said  C\\r\st -tide,  Hallow-tif/<^,  Lamb-tit/e.  Whilsun- 
tide  was  already  rightly  named  tu  their  hands.  J^'arrs. 
Atrial  or  atmospheric  t'des,  tides  in  the  atmosphere 
analogous  to  those  of  the  ocean,  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  Young.  —  Ebb  tide,  a  tide  which 
is  subsiding  ;  a  falling  tide.  —  Flood  title,  a  tide  which 
is  rising  ;  a  rising  tide.  —  JWap  tides,  low  tides  oc- 
curring nearly  at  the  time  of  the  moon's  quadrature, 
the  sun's  action  then  counteracting  in  part  that  of 
the  moon  by  tending  to  depress  the  waters  where  that 
of  the  moon  tends  to  raise  them.  —  Spring  tides,  high 
tides  occurring  nearly  at  the  time  of  the  sun  and 
moon's  conjunction  or  oppooition  —  that  is,  at  full 
moon  or  at  new  moon,  when  those  luminaries  com- 
bine to  raise  and  to  depress  the  waters  at  the  same 
places.     Ihrachel. 


TIDE,  r.  a.    To  drive  by  the  tide  or  stream. 

Their  Images,  the  rellr«  of  the  wreck. 

Torn  from  the  naked  poop,  are  liilni  liack 

By  the  wild  waves,  and  rudely  thiuwii  valiore.    Onukn, 

TIDE,  v.  n.     1.  fTo  betide.  Robert  of  Utourt-^er. 

2.  To  pour  a  flood.  I'hiiUnn. 

To  tide  up  or  down  a  river  nt  a  harbor,  (.S'aul.)  lu 

work  up  or  down  a  river  or  a  liartHir  tviih  a  (air  tide, 

and  a  liead  wind,  or  a  calm,  coiuiug  (u  anchor  wli«n 

the  tide  turiu.  Dana. 

TiDE'FtyL,  a.    Seasonable.     [Local.]    HaUiieeli. 

TfDE'-GATE,  n.    L  A  passage  for  the  tide  into 

a  basin  or  dock.  Siminondi. 

2.   (Satd.)  A  place  in  which  the  tide  runs 

with  great  velocity.  Mar.  Diet. 

TiDE'-GAUQE,  «.  An  instrument,  sometimes 
self-registering,  used  on  coasts  and  harbors  to 
ascertain  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  thus  in- 
dicating the  depth  of  water,  and  enabling  ships 
to  enter  tidal  harbors  at  the  proper  times.  Wiale. 

TIDE'LgSS,  rt.     Having  no  tide.         De  In  fierhe. 

TiDE'-Lt^CK,  n.  A  lock  situated  between  an 
entrance-basin  and  a  canal,  harbor,  or  river, 
and  forming  a  communication  between  them ; 
—  called  alao  guard-lock.  Buchanan. 

TIdE'— iV!LL,  n.  A  mill  put  in  operation  by  the 
alternate  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide.  J'.  Cyc. 

TIDE'— rTPS,  n.  pi.  An  agitation  or  commotion 
of  the  water  of  the  ocean,  resembling  that  pro- 
duced by  a  conflict  of  tides  or  of  other  powerful 
currents.  Maury, 

t^-  Tidt-rips  are  usually  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  equatorial  calms.  They  sometimes  move 
along  with  a  roaring  noise  ;  and  the  inex|ierienced 
navigator  always  exjiects  to  find  his  vessel  drifted  by 
them  a  long  way  out  of  his  course  ;  but  when  he 
comes  to  cast  up  his  reckoning  the  next  day  at  noon, 
he  remarks  with  surprise  that  no  current  lias  been 
felt.     Lieut.  Maury. 

TiDE'-RODE,  n.  (Xaut.)  The  situation  of  a  ves- 
sel at  anchor,  when  she  swings  by  the  force  of 
the  tide ;  —  opposed  to  wind-rvde.  Dana. 

TIde§'-MAN  (tldz'ni^n),  n. ;  pi.  tIde^'-mpn.  A 
custom-house  oflicer  whose  duty  it  is  to  remain 
on  board  a  merchant-vessel  until  the  cargo  is 
discharged.  Mar.  Diet. 

TIDE'-TA-BLE,  n.  A  table  showing  the  time  of 
high  water  at  sundry  places  for  eacn  day.  Crabb. 

TlDE'-WAIT-fR,  n.  An  officer  who  watches 
the  landing  of  goods,  in  order  to  secure  the 
payment  of  duties  upon  them,  at  the  custom- 
house. Stcift. 

TIDE'-WA-T^R,  n.  Water  alternately  elevated 
and  depressed  by  the  direct  action  of  the  moon 
and  sun.  P.  Cyc. 

TIDE'— WAVE,  n.  An  immensely  broad  and  ex- 
cessively flat  wave  (not  a  circulating  current) 
which  follows,  or  endeavors  to  follow,  the  appar- 
ent motions  of  the  moon  or  of  the  svm.Herschel. 

TIDE' WAY,  n.  That  part  of  a  river,  or  a  channel, 
in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.         Mar.  Diet. 

TIDE-WHEEL,  n.  A  water-wheel  with  float- 
boards  standing  radiantly  round  it,  or  having 
their  planes  passing  through  the  centre,  so  as  to 
be  applicable  to  tide-rivers,  where  the  current 
runs  alternately  in  opposite  directions;  under- 
shot-wheel ;  stream- wheel.     Lib.  Useful  KnotcL 

TI'DJ-LY,  ad.    In  a  tidy  manner  ;  neatly  ;  readily- 

Tl'DJ-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
tidy ;  neatness.  Johnson. 

Tl'DING-Le8S,a.  Destitute  of  tidings,  [r.]  Clarke. 

Tl'DJNG^,  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  <irfa«,  to  happen;  Dan. 
tidende,  news,  tidings  ;  Sw.  tidetuier.]  A  nar- 
rative or  account  of  things  that  have  happened, 
and  which  were  unknown  to  the  hearer  or  read- 
er ;  news  ;  intelligence.  Luke  i.  19. 
8711.  —  See  Xe  ws. 

TiD-Ol/Q-pY,  n.  [Eng.  tide  and  Gr.  Xiytti,  a 
discourse.]'  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  tides.  Whevell. 

TI'DY,  a.  [From  tide.  —  Dut.  tijdig,  timely  ; 
Dan.  &!  Sw.  tidig.] 

1. 1  In  good  time  ;  timely  ;  seasonably.T'iwaw. 

2.  Dressed  with  fitness ;  clean  and  neat. 

Before  ray  eye*  will  trip  the  /w/y  Uaa.  Gay. 

3.  Being  in  good  order ;  neat  and  well  ar- 
ranged ;  —  applied  to  things.  Smart, 

TI'DY,  n.     A  piece  of  knit  work,  or  a  cloth,  to 
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throw  over  a  sofa,  an  arm-chair,  or  other  piece 
of  furniture ;  a  crochet  cover.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  light  outer  garment  for  a  child ;  a  pina- 
fore, or  an  apron.  Holhway. 

3.  t  A  kind  of  singing  bird,  thought  to  be  the 
golden-crested  wren.  Drayton, 

TI'DY,  V.  a.    To  render  tidy  or  neat.  Clarke. 

TIE   (ti),   V.  a.     [A.  S.  tian,  getian.']     \i.   tied, 

t  tight;  pp.  TYING,  TIED,  f  TIGHT.] 

1.  To  bind ;  to  fasten  with  a  cord  or  string. 

He  advised  him  to  Hp  the  letter  to  the  thong  of  a  javelin, 
and  so  to  throw  it  into  his  camp.  '  Gohling. 

2.  To  form  by  complicating  or  interlacing 
a  cord  or  string.     "  Tie  this  knot."  Burnet. 

3.  To  hinder ;  to  obstruct ;  —  with  itp. 

You  have  my  promise;  and  my  hasty  word 

Restrains  my  tongue,  but  ties  not  tip  my  sword.   Waller. 

4.  To  oblige ;  to  constrain ;  to  restrict ;  — 
sometimes  followed  by  down. 

The  mind  should,  by  several  rules,  be  tied  down  to  this  at 
first  uneasy  task;  use  will  give  it  facility.  Lucke. 

5.  {Mus.)  To  join  by  a  curve  line  drawn  over 
two  or  more  notes  of  the  same  degree,  to  indi- 
cate tliat  they  are  to  be  performed  as  one 
sound.  Dioiyht. 

TIE  (ti),  n.     1.  A  knot ;  a  fastening.       Johnson. 

2..  Bond ;  obligation.     "  The  strongest  moral 

tie  which  can  be."  Seeker. 

3.  A  knot  of  hair.  "  Well-swoln  ties."  Young. 

4.  {Mus.)  A  curve  line  drawn  over  two  or 
more  notes  of  the  same  degree,  to  indicate  that 
they  are  to  be  performed  as  one  sound.  Dicight. 

5.  {Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  or  metal  serving 
to  bind  two  bodies  together  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  separate  or  diverge.  Brande. 

6.  An  equal  division  of  votes,  on  two  opposite 
sides,  at  an  election  or  upon  a  motion. 

S^g"  In  the  case  of  a  tie  at  an  election,  neither  can- 
didate is  elected.  When  votes  are  given  on  any 
question  to  be  decided  by  a  deliberative  assembly, 
and  there  is  a  tie,  the  question  is  lost.     Bouvier. 

TTe'— BEAM,  n.  (Arch.)  A  beam  which  acts  as  a 
tie.  Weale. 

TIER  (tSr),  n.    1.  A  row ;  a  rank  ;  a  series. 

They  stow  one  Her  [of  jars]  on  the  top  of  another  so  arti- 
ficially, that  we  could  hardly  do  tlie  like  without  breaking 
them.  Dumpier. 

A  second  tier  [of  tcethj  being  originally  formed  beneath 
the  first.  I'aley. 

2.  {Natit.)  The  range  of  the  fakes  of  a  cable 
or  hawser :  —  the  place  in  a  hold  or  between 
decks  where  the  cables  are  stowed.  Dana. 

TI'fR,  n.     1.  One  who  ties. 

2.  A  child's  apron  with  sleeves,  and  covering 

the  breast. — See  Tire.  Ash. 

II  TIERCE  (ters  or  ters)  [ters,  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 

Wr. ;  ters,  S.  W.  /"'.],  n.  [Fr.  tierce  ;  tiers,  third.] 

1.  A  cask  containing  about  forty-two  gallons, 
or  the  third  part  of  a  pipe.  Dorset. 

The  tierce  is  used  for  oil,  and  more  especially  for  the  pack- 
ing of  salted  provisions  for  ships'  stores.  Simmoiu/s. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  interval  of  a  third.         Moore. 

3.  (Her.)  A  field  hjiving  three  parts.    Brande. 

4.  {Fencing.)  A  thrust  delivered  at  the  out- 
side of  the  body  over  the  arm.  Mil.  Ency. 

5.  {Card-playing.)  Three  successive  cards  of 
the  same  suit.  Hoyle. 

II  TIER'cpL,  or  TIER'CgL,  n.  The  male  hawk  or 
goshawk,  so  called  from  being  commonly  a  third 
less  than  the  female ;  —  written  also  tercel  and 
tassel.  Todd. 

II  TIERCE'L^T,  n.     [Fr.]     A  tiercel.      Maunder. 

II  TIERCE'-MA-JOR,  n.  A  sequence  of  the  three 
best  cards.  Hoyle. 

llTIER'ceT,  n.  [Fr.  tercet.']  A  triplet;  three 
lines  of  poetry  rhyming  together.  Johnson. 

TIE'— RCD,  n.  {Arch.)  A  rod  or  bar  of  metal  serv- 
ing as  a  tie.  Weale. 

TIERS-KTAT  {xi-krv.'i-Vi'),  n.  [Fr.]  In  France, 
the  third  estate  or  order ;  the  commonalty,  in 
distinction  from  the  nobility  and  clergy.  Brande. 

TIe'-WIg,  n.    A  wig  tied  on  the  head.        KrMX 

TIfP,  n,     1.  [Perhaps   corrupted  from  tip,  i.  e. 

tipple.  Richardson.']    A  drink  ;  a  small  draught 

of  liquor.  Corbet. 

2.  Slight  anger  ;  a  pet ;  a  miff.  Johnson. 

TIFF,  v.  n.    To  be  in  a  pet ;  to  quarrel,     [n.] 

She  tiffed  at  Tim,  she  ran  jVom  Ralph.  W.  S.  Landor. 

TIfF,  ».  a.    To  dress;  to  deck.  Search. 

TIP'FA-NY,  n.    Gauzy  or  very  thin  silk.  Browne. 


TIf'FJN,  n.  [See  Tefp,  w..  No.  1.]  A  slight  re- 
past, as  in  India  ;  a  luncheon.        C.  P.  Broicn. 

TIF'FISH,  a.  Inclined  to  anger  ;  pettish.    Clarke. 

TIG,  n.     1.  A  play  in  which  children  try  to  touch 

each  other  last ;  tag.  —  See  Tag.  Todd. 

2.  Aftat-bottomed  drinking-cup,  generally  with 

four  handles,  formerly  used  for  passing  round 

the  table  at  convivial  entertainments,    bairholt. 

TIQE  (tgj),  n.  [Fr.]  {Arch.)  The  shaft  of  a  col- 
umn from  the  astragal  to  the  capital.       Bailey. 

Tl-^EL'LA,  n.    {Bet.)  Tigelle.  Henslow. 

TI-QELLE',  n.  [Fr.]  {Bot.)  The  part  of  the 
embryo  which  represents  the  primitive  stem  and 
bears  the  cotyledons  ;  caulicle  ;  radicle.    Gray. 

TI'fi^R,  n.     [Gr.  H-  ~ 

ypii  ;  L.  iigris  ;  It., 
Sp.,  iSf  Fr.  tigre, — 
'•  The  animal,  as 
well  as  the  river 
[Tigris],  are  said 
to  be  so  named 
from   their    swift-  ^"^==;ir^^5^^ 

ness."  Richardson.  Tiger. 

—  From  Per.  tir,  an  arrow.     Wm.  Smith.] 

1.  {Zord.)  A  large  feline  animal  of  the  genus 
Tigris,  of  w-hich  there  is  but  one  species.  Ti- 
tans regalis,  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia. 

e£S'  The  color  of  the  tiger  is  of  a  bright  orange- 
yellow  ground  ;  the  face,  throat,  and  under  side  of 
the  belly  being  nearly  white  ;  the  whole  elegantly 
striped  with  a  series  of  transverse  black  bands  or  bars. 
He  has  no  mane,  and  his  whole  frame,  though  less 
elevated  than  the  lion,  is  of  a  more  gracefurmake. 
The  average  length  of  the  Bengal  titrer  is  about  eight 
feet,  and  it  stands  three  or  four  feet  high.     Baird. 

2.  A  boy  or  servant  in  livery.  Simmonds. 
TI'GeR-GAT,  71.    {Zo-il.)  An  animal  of  the  genus 

Leopardus,  allied  to  the  tiger.  Baird. 

TI'G^R-FLoWpR,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Tigridia,  bearing  spotted  fLowcrs. Loudon. 

Tl'GeR-FOOT  (-filt),  n.  {Bot.)  Tiger's-foot.Smart. 

TI'G?R-F00T-5U  (-fftt'ed),  a.  Swift  and  light 
of  foot  as  a  tiger.  Shak. 

TI'GPR-Tne,  a.    Tigrish.  Eng.  Cyc. 

TI'GeR-ISH,  a.    Tigrish.  Clarke. 

Ti'GpR— LIL-Y,  n.  A  common  name  of  Lilium 
tigrinum,  or  tiger-spotted  lily.  Gray. 

TI'GpR-MOTH,  n.  {Ent.)  The  common  name 
of  nocturnal,  lepidopterous  insects,  of  the  fam- 
ily Arctiidee. 

;KS°" "  The  .y^rcti'a  caja,  or  common  tiger-moth,  is  a 
remarkably  beauti  ul  insect  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  in  the  expanse  of  the  fore  wings,  which 
are  of  a  rich  brown  color,  with  numerous  irregular 
spots,  and  streaks  of  cream-white  ;  the  hind  wings 
bright  red,  with  blue-black  spots."     Baird. 

TI'GPR'^-FOOT  (-ffit),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Spomma,  and  also  of  Convolvulus.  Clarke. 

Tl'eeR-SHELL,  n.  {Conch.)  The  red  voluta, 
with  large,  white  spots.  Smart. 

TI'GeR-SPOT'TeD,  a.     Spotted  like  a  tiger. 

Tiger-spotted  lily,  (Bot.)  a  species  of  lily  with  dark 
orange-colored  ,spctted  (lower  ;  Lilium  tigrinuvi.  Wood. 

Ti'GpR-WOOD  (-wud),  n.  A  valuable  wood  for 
cabinet  work,  being  the  heart  of  a  tree  which 
grows  in  Guiana.  Simmonds. 

fTIGH  (tl),  n.  {Old  Records.)  A  close  or  enclo- 
sure ;  a  croft.  BurriU. 

TIGHT  (tit),  a.  ["Tight  is  tied,  ti'd,  tight,  A.  S. 
tian,  to  tie."  Tooke. —  Tight  is  used  by  Spenser 
as  the  regular  past  part,  of  tie.  —  Dut.  digt; 
Ger.  dicht;  Dan.  tat;  Sw.  tilt.  — See  Tie.] 

1.  Close  ;  fast ;  Having  the  parts  closely  unit- 
ed ;  not  open,  chinky,  loose,  or  leaky. 

Some  tight  vessel  that  holds  out  against  wind  and  water. 

Hp.  Hall. 

Which  kept  my  closet  so  tight,  that  very  little  water  came 

in.  Su-{ft. 

2.  Fitting  close''/^,  as  to  the  body  ;  close. 

Part  of  their  dress  consists  of  a  pair  ottight  trousers.       Cook. 

3.  Tense ;  stretched ;  taut ;  —  opposed  to  slack 
or  loose  ;  as,  "  A  light  rope  "  ;  "A  tight  rein." 

4.  Free  from  fluttering  rags  or  fiilness  of 
garments  ;  snugly  or  closely  dressed. 

While  they  are  amonj^  the  English,  they  wear  good  clothes, 
and  delight  to  go  neat  and  tight.  Datnpier. 

5.  t  Brisk  ;  handy  ;  active ;  quick ;  adroit. 

A  tight  maid,  ere  >.o  for  wine  can  ask. 

Guesses  his  mea.'iing,  and  uncoils  the  flask.        Drtiden. 


6.  Parsimonious  ;  stingy  ;  hard.  [Provincial, 
Eng.,  and  colloquial,  U.  b.] 
t  TIGHT  (tit).     The  old  prei.  o{  tie.  Spenser. 

TIGHT,  V.  a.     To  make  tight ;  to  tighten.      Ash. 

TIGHT'EN      (tl'tn),    V.   a.        [i.    TIGHTEXED  ;    pp. 

TIGHTENING,  TIGHTENED.]     To  make  tight  or 
tighter  ;  to  draw  closer  ;  to  straiten. 

Just  where  I  please,  with  tightened  rein, 

1  '11  urge  thcc  round  the  dusty  plain.  Fawkes. 

TIGHT'^IR  (tit'er),  n.     A  ribbon  or  string  used  to 

draw  clothes  more  closely  together.  Johnson. 
TIGHT'LY  (tit'le),  at^.  In  a  tight  manner ;  closely. 
TlGHT'NgSS  (tit'nes),  n.   The  quality  or  the  state 

of  being  tight.  Woodward. 

TIGHTS  (tits),  n.jsZ.  Pantaloons  or  drawers  which 

fit  close  to  the  legs.     [Vulgar.]  Qu.  Rev. 

Tl'GRgSS,  n.  The  female  of  the  tiger.  Addison. 
TI'GRJNE,  a.      Pertaining  to,  or   resembling,   a 

tiger  ;  ferocious  ;  tigrish.  Blount. 

TI'GRJSH,    a.     Pertaining  to,    or   resembling,   a 

tiger;  fierce;  tigrine ;  tigerish.  Sidney. 

TIKE,  n.     1.  [Sw.  tik,  a  large  dog.]  A  dog ;  a  cur. 

"  Bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail."  Shak. 

2.  A  clown  ;  a  vulgar  person.  H.  Cary. 

3.  {Ent.)  t  A  tick.  —  See  Tick.  Bacon. 
TIL'BiJRGH  (til'burg),  n.  A  tilbury.  Ed.  Ency. 
TIl'BU-RY,   n.    A   two-wheeled,   open  pleasure 

carriage ;  a  sort  of  chaise  without  a  top.  Adams. 
TILE,  n.  [A.  S.  tigel;  Dut.  tegel;  Ger.  ziegel; 
Dan.  tegl ;  Sw.  tegel ;  leel.  tignl.  —  L.  teguki ; 
tego,  to  cover  ;  It.  tegolci ;  Sp.  teja  ;  Fr.  iuile.  — 
Pol.  cegla  ;  Bohemian  cylila.  —  From  the  L.  tego, 
to  cover.  Bosworth.]  A  thin  plate  of  baked  clay, 
for  roofing,  paving,  draining,  &c.  Milton. 

#g»  Tiles  are  of  three  classes,  viz.  paving  tiles, 
roof  tiles,  and  drain  tiles.  Paving  tiles  may  be  con- 
sidered as  thin  bricks.  Roofing  tiles  are  either  flat  or 
so  curved  as  to  form  with  each  other  a  water-tight 
joint.  /)ra!n-ti/cs,  tiles  made  in  various  forms,  usu- 
ally cylinders  of  baked  clay,  or  flat  tiles  bent  in  the 
form  of  half  a  cylinder,  used  with  a  flat  tile  under 
neath,  forming  a  series  of  tunnels  for  draining  land. 
Tovilinson.     Davis. 

TILE,  V.  a.  [i.  TILED ;  pp.  tiling,  tiled.]  To 
cover  with  tiles,  or  as  with  tiles.  Bacon. 

TILE'-DR.\IN  (-dran),w.  A  drain  of  tiles.  Ogilvie. 

tIle'-DRAiN,  v.  a.     To  drain  by  means  of  tiles. 

TILE'-KiLN  (til'kir  n.  A  kiln  in  which  tiles  are 
burnt.  Tovilinson. 

TILE'— ORE,  n.  A  name  applied  to  an  ore  of  cop- 
per, of  a  brick-red  or  reddish-brown  color,  and 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  red  oxide  of  copper 
and  brown  oxide  of  iron,  iu  variable  propor- 
tions. Cleaveland. 

TIL'gR,  n.     One  who  tiles.  Bacon. 

TIl'^R-Y,  n.  A  place  where  tiles  are  manufac- 
tured ;  a  tile-kiln.  Tomlinson. 

TILE'-STONE,  n.     1.  {Geol.)  A  name  applied  to 

the  uppermost  division  of  the  upper  Silurian 

rocks,  consisting  of  finely  laminated  reddish 

and  greenish  sandstones  and  shales.  Lyell. 

2.  A  tile.  Halliwell. 

TILE'— TEA,  n.  A  kind  of  inferior  tea,  prepared 
in  China  by  pressing  the  refuse  leaves  of  the 
tea-plant  into  flat  moulds.  Simmonds. 

TIL'ING,  w.     1.  The  act  of  covering  with  tiles. 

2.  Tiles  collectively.  Clarke. 

3.  A  roof  covered  with  tiles.  Luke  v.  19. 
TIlL,  M.     1.  A  money  drawer  ;  a  tiller.       Swift. 

2.  Coarse,  obdurate  land.  Loudon. 

3.  {Geol.)  An  unstratified  deposit  of  mud, 
sand,  and  clay,  in  the  pliocene  formation,  al- 
most every  where  devoid  of  organic  remains, 
often  containing  numerous  fragments  of  rocks, 
^some  angular  and  others  rounded,  — and  re- 
sulting from  icebergs  liquefying  in  tranquil  wa- 
ter, and  throwing  down  the  mud,  stones,  &c., 
with  which  they  are  laden.  Lyell, 

tIlL,  prep.  [A.  S.  til,  tiUe;  Frs.  til;  Sw.till; 
Dan.  <Sf  Icel.  til,  to.  —  Compounded  of  to  and 
while;  i.  e.  time.  Tooke.] 

1.  "To  the  time  of ;  until. 

Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind,  releasing  knell.      Cowley. 

2.  fTo.     "  Home  itV;  Athens."  Chaucer. 
Till  nam,  to  the  present  time.  "  Pleasure  not  known 

till  now."     JUilton.— Till  then,  to  tli&t  time.     "  Tiie 
earth  till  then  was  desert."    MULm. 
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rlLL,  conj.  or  ad.  To  the  time  when;  to  the 
time  or  the  degree  that ;  until. 

The  notice  which  you  [Cheiterflcld]  have  hwn  plpucd  to 
lake  of  iiiv  lulHira,  hud  it  Im-i'M  I'urly,  hnd  bveii  kind:  hut  It 
hu  bifii  ieliiyud  till  I  niii  iiiilirtiri'iit,  uiid  cannot  enjoy  it: 
till  I  uni  nolitury.  and  cannot  impart  iti  till  I  am  known,  and 
do  not  want  it  Jutiimju. 

TlI.L,  tj.  a.     [A.  S.  tilian;  Frs.  tela-.  Dut.  tclcn.'] 

[i.  TILLKD  ;  pp.  TILLINO,    TILLED.] 

1.  To  cultivate,  as  land,  by  any  means,  par- 
ticularly by  the  use  of  the  plough. 

There,  rich  in  fortune'^  gifts,  hi«  acres  tUUil.  Popt. 

2.  t  To  procure  ;  to  prepare.         W.  Browne. 
tIll'A-BLE,  a.   That  may  be  tilled  or  ploughed  ; 

arable.     "  Tillable  fields."  Carew. 

TIll'A^E,  n.  Act  of  tilUn<5 ;  culture  of  land,  par- 
ticularly by  the  plough  ;  husbandry  ;  cultivation. 

Incite  thcra  to  improve  the  tillage  of  their  country.       Milton. 

That  there  won  tillage  Mosea  intimates;  but . . .  what  sort 

of  tillage  that  wa«  is  not  expressed.  WoodicarU. 

Syn.—  Se«  Cultivation. 
t'l'Tl/Lp-FAL-LY,     )  intoj.    An  exclamation  of 
t'lil/Lp-VAL-LgV,  )  contempt;  pooh!        Shak. 

tIll'PR,  n.  1.  One  who  tills;  a  husbandman  ;  a 
cultivator.     "  Husbandry  of  the  tiller."    Careto. 

2.  A  money-drawer  ;  a  till.  Dryden. 

3.  t  A  steel  bow  or  cross-bow.       Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

4.  A  young  timber-tree.     [Local.]        Ereli/n, 

5.  A  shoot  or  stem  of  wheat,  &c.,  springmg 
from  the  roots.  Farm.  Eiwy. 

6.  {Naut.)  The  bar  fixed  in  the  head  of  a  rud- 
der in  order  to  turn  it.  Dana. 

TIi.'L^R,  v.  n.  To  send  forth  stems  from  the 
roots,  as  a  culmiferous  plant.  Loudon. 

tIl'L^R-Ing,  n.  The  act  of  putting  forth  shoots 
from  the  roots,  as  of  a  plant.  Loudon. 

TlL'LpR-ROPE,  n.  (Naut.)  A  rope  which  con- 
nects the  tiller  with  the  wheel.  Mar.  Diet. 

tIl'LING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  tills  or  culti- 
vates the  soil ;  tillage.  Fabyan. 

tIl'LY-SEED,  n.  A  small  tree,  common  in 
Southern  Asia,  the  seeds  of  which  afford  a  por- 
tion of  the  croton-oil  of  commerce;  Croton 
pavana.  Simmonds. 

tTlL'MAN,  »i.    A  tiller  of  the  soil.  Tusser. 

TIl'MUS,  n.  [Gr.  ti).^l6(;  ;  TiUta,  to  pluck.]  {Med.) 
A  delirious  picking  of  the  bed-clothes,  as  if  to 
seek  some  substance ;  floccillation.    Dunylisoti. 

tIlT,  n.     [A.  S.  tfld;  But.  tetit ;  Ger.  zelt ;  Dan. 

telt ;  Sw.  talt ;  leal.  tiaUd.]     A  canvas  covering 

overhead,  as  a  tent,  or  the  covering  of  a  wagon  ; 

—  a  small  canopy  over  the  stem-sheets  of  a  boat ; 

an  awning.  Gay.     Cook. 

TIlt,  r.  a.  To  cover,  as  with  an  awning.  Johnson. 
TIlT,  v.  a.     [A.  S.  tealtian,  tealtrian,  to  tilt.]     [t. 

tilted;  pp.  TILTING,  TILTED.] 

L  To  raise  and  point,  as  a  weapon. 

Sons  against  fatliers  tilt  the  fatal  lance.  Philips. 

2.  To  point  or  thrust  a  weapon  at  "He 
should  tilt  her."  Beau.  (Sr  Fl. 

3.  To  set  in  a  slanting  position,  as  a  barrel  so 
that  the  contents  may  run  out.  Johnson. 

4.  To  hammer  or  forge  with  a  tilt-hammer. 
"To  cut  a  tilted  bar  [of  steel]."         Tomlinson. 

Tiltedsteel.     See  Steel. 
TIlT,  v.  n.    1.  To  run  or  ride  in  tilts  or  tourna- 
ments, and  thrust  with  a  lance.  Milton. 

2.  To  fight,  generally  ;  to  rush,  as  in  combat. 

Satire '»  my  weapon;  but  I  'm  too  discreet 

To  run  a  muck  and  lilt  at  all  I  meet.  Pope. 

3.  To  rise  and  fall  with  the  waves. 

The  swift  fleet  tilting  o'er  the  surges  flew.  Popf. 

4.  To  lean  or  fall  on  one  side.  Grew. 
TIlT,  n.     1    A   thrust.     "Whom  he  .  . .  put   to 

de.-ith  with  the  tiU  of  his  lance."  Addison. 

2.  An  encounter  between  armed  knights  in 
time  of  peace,  as  a  practice  of  arms. 

What  tilt»  and  tourneys  at  the  feast  were  seen  t      Dryden. 

3.  Inclination  forward. 

A  vessel  is  a-(t7(  when  it  is  so  inclined  tliat  the  liquor  may 
run  out.  Johnson. 

4.  A  tilting-hammer.  Tomlinson. 
T!LT'-B6at,  n.     A  boat  with  a  tilt  or  awning 

covering. 

Tide-boats,  till-boatt,  and  barges.  HoVndied. 

TlLT'gR,  n.     One  who  tilts.  Shak. 

TlLTH,  n.     [A.  S.  tilth,  culture  ;  tilian,  to  till.] 


Icteria  viridis. 


1.  The  condition  of  land  after  being  tilled ; 
the  state  of  the  soil  as  to  tillage.     Farm.  Emy. 

2.  Husbandry  ;  culture  ;  tillage.       llackluyt. 

3.  Tilled  or  cultivated  ground  ;  tillage  hind. 

O'er  the  rough  lillh  he  cast  his  eyes  around.        Fawkvt. 
I.o<ik  where  full-eunMl  Hlieaves  ut  rye 
Grow  wavy  on  the  tilth.  PkiUi>». 

TlLT'-HA.M-.MpR,  n.  A  large  hammer,  worked 
by  machinery,  impelled  either  by  a  water-wheel 
or  a  steam-engine  ;  a  trip-hammer.         P.  Cyc. 

TlLT'ING,  n.     1.  A  tilt.  Sidney. 

2.  The  operation  of  condensing  and  render- 
ing uniform  blistered  steel  by  subjecting  it  to 
the  blows  of  a  tilt-hammer.  Tomlinson. 

tIlT'-MIll,  n.  A  mill  of  which  a  tilt-hammer 
forms  a  principal  part.  P.  Cyc. 

tTlt'-YARD,  n.  A  yard  or  place  for  tilting,  or 
contending  in  tilts.  Spenser. 

TlM-4-U'J^.^,  n.  pi. 
{Omith.)  A  sub-family 
of  dentirostral  birds,  of 
the  order  Passcres  and 
family  Turdidte;  bab- 
blers. Gray. 

TlM'BAL,  n.  A  kettle- 
drum ;  a  tymbal.  Craig. 

TiM'BpR,  n.  [A.  S.  timber,  timber;  timbrian,  to 
bu  Id;  Old  Dut.  timmer,  timber;  Frs.  tihihr,  a 
building;  Old  Ger.  zimber;  Ger.  zimmer;  Dan. 
t"-mmer ;  Sw.  timmer ;  Icel.  timbr.'] 

1.  Wood  fit  for  building ;  —  a  term  applied 
to  trees  both  before  and  after  they  are  felled, 
es])ecially  to  the  oak,  pine,  ash,  elm,  walnut,  &c. 

Onks  there  are  fair,  straight,  tall,  and  as  good  timher  as  any 
can  be,  and  also  great  store.  Jfaklai/t. 

Unly  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives.  Herbert, 

O"  "  Some  trees  may,  by  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, be  reckoned  timber  which  are  not  properly  so  ; 
as  heoch,  birrJi,  cherry,  aspen,  willow,  whitethorn, 
holly,  blackthorn,  horsecbestnut,  lime,  yew,  crab, 
and  born-beam."     Burrill. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  squared  or  sawed. ffownns. 

3.  tThe  main  trunk  of  a  tree.  IShak. 

4.  Material,  ironically,     [ii.] 

Such  dispositions  are  the  very  errors  of  human  nature.and 
yet  they  are  the  Attest  tiiuljer  to  make  politics  of.  Bacon. 

5.  {Ship-building.)  One  of  numerous  long 
pieces  of  wood  in  a  curved  form,  bending  out- 
ward, and  running  from  the  keel  up,  on  each 
side,  forming  the  ribs  of  a  vessel. 

The  keel,  stem,  stemposts,  and  timbers  form  a  vessel's  out- 
er frame.  l)nna. 

Timber  offars.  See  TiMBRE.  —  Timbers  of  ermine, 
(Her.)     See  TiMBRE. 

TlM'BpU,    V.  a.      [i.   TIMBERED;  pp.  TIMBERING, 

TIMBERED.]     To  fumish  with  beams  or  timber ; 

to  support,  as  by  timbers.  Sylvester. 

t  tIm'B^E,  v.  n.    To  light  on  a  tree.  L' Estrange. 

TIm'B^RED    (tTm'b?rd),    a.      1.    Furnished    with 
timber.     "  A  low  tirnbei-ed  house."       Dampier. 
2.  t Built;  formed;  contrived;  made. 

A  goodly  tinkered  fellow.  Beau.  5r  FL 

tIm'B^R-HEAD,  n.  {Naut.)  The  end  of  a  ship's 
timber  that  comes  above  the  deck.  Dana. 

TLM'BgR-lNG.  n.    Timbers  collectively.         Ash. 

TIM'B^R-LING,  n.     A  small  tree.  TTolloway. 

tIm'BPR-mArE,  n.  A  wooden  machine  which 
soldiers  ride  for  punishment.  Johnson. 

tIm'BPR-MAn,  n.  {Mining.)  A  man  employed 
in  placing  supports  of  timber  in  a  mine.  iVatson. 

tIm'BPR-MER'CHANT,  n.  One  who  deals  in 
timber.  Ash. 

TiM'BgR-SCRIBE,  n.  A  metal  tool  or  pointed 
instrument  for  marking  logs,  &c.       Simmonds. 

TlM'BfR-SOVV,  n. .  A  worm  in  wood.         Bacon. 

TiM 'B PR-TRADE,  n.    Traffic  in  timber.         Ash. 

TlM'BgR-TREE,  n.     A  tree  yielding  timber. 

TlM'BgR-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  Work  formed  of 
timber.  Fairfax. 

tIm'B5R-YXRD,  n.    A  yard  for  timber.    Clarke. 

tTm'BRE  (tlm'b^r),  n.  1.  {Her.)  The  crest  which, 
in  any  achievement,  stands  on  the  top  of  the 
helmet ;  —  written  also  timher.  Crabb. 

2.  A  legal  quantity  of  small  skins,  usually 
forty  or  fifty  in  number,  packed  between  two 
boards  ;  —  written  also  timmer.  Simmonds. 


3.  {Mus.)  The  distinctive  quality  of  a  voice 
or  of  an  instrument.  Dtcight. 

TiM'BRei.,  n.  [Sp.  tatiihoril,  a  tabor.  —  See  Ta- 
Hoii,  and  Tamhoi  KINK.]  (Miu.)  One  of  the 
names  of  th .-  ancient  Hebrew  drum,  an  iuNtru- 
nient  consisting  of  a  bruits  houp  o\r<  which 
was  stretched  u  purchment.  J'».  cl.  4. 

For  her,  through  Kgypt's  fruitful  clime  renowned. 

lA!t  weepmg  Nilus  hear  tJie  luM/jrtt  sound.  Pope. 

TI.M'BRS;LLED  (-br?ld),  a.  Sung  to  the  timbrel. 
"  Timbrelled  anthems."  Milton. 

TlM-BV-aiNE',  n.    See  Tamboi  bine. 

TIME,  n.  [A.  S.  tima  ;  Dan.  time,  an  hour;  8w. 
tiinme ;  Icel.  timi,  an  hour,  time.  —  Gael.  tim. 
—  L.  tempus  ;  It.  ttmpo ;  Sp.  tiempo ;  Fr.  temps.] 

1.  The  measure  of  duration  whose  parts  are 
marked  by  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
as  a  year,  a  month,  and  a  day,  and  by  the  arti- 
ficial divisions  or  aggregates  of  these ;  duratiim. 

One  of  the  commonest  ermrs  is  to  refrard  tinte  as  an  agent. 
But  in  reality  time  does  nothing,  and  is  milhiiig.  Wv  uw  it 
as  a  eoin|M'n<lii>iii*  cxprisvinn  fur  all  tliom-  raimes  whicli  oper- 
ate slowly  Olid  iinperct-ptilily:  hnt.  unless  sonie  [iiniitivp  rause 
is  in  action,  no  change  lakes  place  in  the  la|isc  uf  a  thuuiand 
years.  J^.  CopirMoH, 

The  most  obvious  division  of  lime  is  into  present,  past, 
and  future.  Hnrri*. 

Time  is  the  greatest  innovator.  -     Bacon. 

2.  A  limited  portion  or  degree  of  duration ; 
space  of  time  ;  interval ;  spell. 

Then   Daniel  went  in.  and  desired  of  the  king  that  he 

would  give  him  time,  and  that  he  would  show  the  king  the 

interpretation.  Dan.  H.  IC 

Rapt  into  future  timet,  the  bard  l>egnn.  Pope. 

I  have  resolved  to  take  time,  and,  in  spite  of  ail  misfiM^ 
tunes,  to  write  you  ...  a  long  letter.  Sw(ft. 

3.  That  portion  of  duration  allotted  to  man 
upon  earth  ;  the  present  life. 

Make  use  of  (inie,  as  thou  valaest  eternity.  Fuller. 

Dost  thou  love  life  ?    Then  waste  not  time,  for  lime  Is  the 

stuff  that  lite  is  made  of.  FraMUin. 

4.  The  proper  or  fit  season  ;  opportunity. 

They  were  cut  down  out  of  lime.  Job  xxi'x.  18. 

Time  is  lost  which  never  will  renew.  Itrpden. 

'T  is  time  I  should  .nform  thee  further.  Shah 

5.  A  particular  period ;  age  ;  era ;  epoch ; 
date. 

The  worst  on  me  must  light,  when  time  shall  be.     Jiatom- 

6.  The  period  of  childbirth  or  travail. 

I  blamed  her  for  walking  abroad  when  she  was  so  ne«f 
her  (tnir.  Addison. 

7.  The  state  of  things  during  a  particular 
season  ;  —  commonly  in  the  plural.         Dryden. 

They  were  conversing  on  the  badness  of  the  fi'mes.  FrankHi 
These  are  the  timef  that  try  men's  souls.        -  T.  Paint 
The  lime  is  out  of  joint:  O,  cursed  spite 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  rightl  5Aai 

8.  pi.  Repetitions  or  doublings. 

We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idleness,  three  (uaes  ■■ 
much  by  our  pride,  and  four  timet  as  much  by  our  fWly. 

FnuUclin. 

9.  (jW»m.)  The  measure  of  sounds,  in  regard 
to  their  continuance  or  duration.  Moore. 

Abunlutf  time,  time  considered  in  itself,  and  without 
any  relation  to  bodies  or  tlieir  moti<in!>.  Hutton. —  Jiff- 
parent  solar  time  or  apparent  time,  lime  reckoned  by  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  sun  ;  limeshown  by  anarcursle- 
ly  adjusted  sun-dial.  See  .\PPARENT  — .Astronomical 
time,  mean  stilar  time  rerkimcd  fr«>m  noon  to  noon 
through  the  twenty -four  hours. ill  times,  Kt  inter- 
vals ;  occasionally  ;  now  and  then.  —  F.guation  of  time, 
the  difference  lietween  mean  lime  and  .i|i|Kirent  time. 
This  diflcrence,  when  it  is  prealesi,  is  rImiui  sixteen 
miniitos  and  a  quarter.  .Apparent  lime  and  mean  lime 
agree  four  times  only  in  llie  year,  somelimex  one  and 
sometimes  the  other  being  ill  ad  vaiire.  Hnvrkel.  lAirH- 
nrr.  —  In  time,  in  seasoii ;  seasonably  :  —  in  the  course 

or  process  of  duration. Mean  suUir  time,  or  mean  time, 

time  which  would  be  measured  by  the  motion  of  the 
sun,  if  its  increase  of  right  asrension  frtmi  hour  to 
hour  were  uniform  ;  time  as  indicated  by  a  (wrferlly 
adjusted  clock.  —  Ciril  time,  time  arroiiimudateti  to 
civil  uses,  and  dislingui.shed  into  years,  iiioiiihs.'dajs, 
&c.  Hutlon.  —  Sidereal  time,  time  reckoned  liy  llie  diur- 
nal motion  of  the  stars,  or  of  the  first  imint  «f  Ariea 

Time  enough,  in  season  ;  sufficiently  smin  ;  in  time: 

sea.sonahly.  —  7'i>  go  or  run  against  time,  to  go  or  run, 
as  a  horse,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  shortest  time  in 
which  he  ran  travel  a  given  distance,  as  a  mile 
ffilkci.  —To  kill  time,  t  •  beguile  ihe  lime,  or  to  cause 
it  to  pass  pleasantly.  —To  lose  lime,  to  lose  Ihe  oppor- 
tunity afTorded  by  any  conjuncture.  ''The  earl  loH 
no  time,  but  niarclied  day  and  night."  Clarendon. — 
To  go  loo  slow,  as  a  clock  or  watch. —  Time  of  daf, 
saliitalion  at  meeting  ;  expression  of  good  wishes  ac- 
cording to  the  lime  of  clay,  whether  morning  or  even- 
ing. Shak.  —Time  of  m«ai»ry,  (F.ng.  Imw.)  lime  com- 
mencing from  the  beifinniug  of  Ihe  reign  of  Riehan)  I 
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Blackstone. — True  time,  time  shown  by  a  good  clock  ; 
mean  time.  Hutton.  {Astron.)  Apparent  time  reck- 
oned from  the  moment  when  the  sun  is  on  the  merid- 
ian.    O.  P.  Bond. 

ffg'"  The  expression,  '  time  wliereof  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,'  properly  refers 
to  the  period  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
[of  England]."     Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Time  is  a  generic  and  indefinite  term,  used 
to  denote  the  largest  measure  of  duration,  or  a  mere 
point  of  duration.  Ancient  and  modern  times;  a  long 
or  short  time  ;  time  of  the  day  ;  a  favorable  ttme^or 
opportunity ;  season  of  the  year  ;  the  present  or  past 
age  ;  tne  Au"nstan  age  ,  a  regular  period ;  period  of 
infancy  ;  a  snart  interval ;  date  of  a  letter  or  treaty  ; 
the  Christian  era ;  the  epoch  of  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. 
TIME,  V.  a.      \i.  TIMKD  ;  pp.  TIMING,  TIMED.] 

1.  To  adapt  to  the  time  or  occasion ;  to  cause 
to  be  or  to  exist  at  a  proper  time. 

There  is  no  greater  wisdom  than  well  to  tinve  the  begin- 
nings and  onsets  of  things.  Macon, 

2.  To  regulate  as  to  time. 

To  the  same  purpose  old  Epopeus  spoke. 

Who  overlooked  the  oars  and  timed  tlie  stroke.   Addison. 

3.  To  measure  harmonically.  Shak. 
To  time  a  horse,  to  ascertain  the  time  in  which  a 

horse  travels  a  given  distance,  as  at  a  race.        Wilkes. 

TIME'— BALL,  n.  A  ball  made  to  drop,  as  at  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  from  the  summit  of  a 
pole,  by  means  of  an  electro-magnetic  appara- 
tus connected  with  an  astronomical  clock,  and 
at  an  hour  before  made  known,  in  order  to  indi- 
cate the  exact  time.  Nichol, 

TI.ME'— BAR-GAIN,  w.  A  contract  for  the  sale  or 
the  purchase  of  merchandise,  or  of  stock  in  the 
public  funds,  at  a  certain  time.  Simmonds. 

TIME'-B?-WAST'5D,  a.  Wasted  or  consumed 
by  time.    "  Time-bewasted  light."  Shak, 

TIME'— BILL,  n,  A  time-table  of  the  arrivals  and 
departures  of  railway  trains,  omnibuses,  steam- 
ers, or  other  conveyances.  Himmotids. 

TIME'-BOOK  (-buk),  n.  A  book  kept  by  a  per- 
son employing  laborers  or  workmen,  for  regis- 
tering the  days  and  parts  of  days  each  one  has 
M'orked,  and  the  kind  of  work  at  which  he  has 
been  employed.  Ogilvie. 

Time'-5N-D0R'|NG,  a.  Lasting  as  tinie.5otwm(7. 

TIme'FUL,  ao  Seasonable ;  timely,  [k.]  Raleigh. 

TIME'-IION-ORED  (-on-iird),  n.  Long  held  in 
honor.    "  Each  time-honored  grove."       Mason. 

TIME'-KEEP-?R,  n,    L  One  who  times,  or  regu- 
lates as  to  time.  Simmotids. 
2.  A  chronometer ,  a  clock  or  watch  ;  a  time- 
piece. "  The  same  watch  or  time-keeper."  Cook. 

TIME'-KILL-ING,  a.  Suitable  for  killing  time, 
beguiling  time,  or  causing  time  to  pass  pleas- 
ingly ;  as,  "  Tim,e-killing  amusements." 

TIME'L^SS,  a.     1.  Done  at  an  improper  time. 


Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  heavenly  feast 
Tintele^,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest. 


Pope. 


2.  Done  or  occurring  before  the  proper  time  ; 
untimely  ;  immature.     "  Timeless  end."    Shak. 

3.  Endless;  unending;  everlasting,     [u.] 

To  timeless  night  and  chaos,  whence  they  rose.       Young. 

TrME'LgSS-LY,  ad.   Unseasonably,  [r.]  Milton, 

TIME'LJ-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  timely  ;  seasonableness.  Scott. 

tTIME'LJNG,  n,    A  timeserver.  Bacon, 

TIME'LY,  a.    1.  Seasonable ;  opportune  ;  early. 

And  show  my  duty  by  my  timely  care. 

2    tKeep  measure,  time,  or  tune. 

Can  tune  their  tintcly  voices  cunningly.  Spenser. 

TIME'LV,  ad.     Early  ;  seasonably.  Prior. 

t  TLME'LY-HAPTV,  a.  Fortunate  in  the  event 
of  time.  '  Milton. 

t  TIME'LY-PART'^D,  a     Parted  by  time.  Shak. 

TI'Mp-OfJS,  a.  Timely;  seasonable,    [r.]    Gray. 

Ti'ME-OUS-LY,  arf.     In  due  time.     Sir  W.Scott. 

TIME'PIECE,  n.  A  chronometer;  a  clock  or  a 
watch ;  a  time-keeper.  Bond. 

TlME'PLEA§-pR,  n.  One  who  complies  with  pre- 
vailing opinions ;  a  timeserver. 

Tdnepleaxers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness.  Shak. 

TIme'-SANC'TIONED  f-sangk'shiind),  a.  Sanc- 
tioned by  time  ;  as,  "  Tim,e- sanctioned  custom." 


TImE'SERV-5R,  w.  One  who  acts  conformably 
or  expediently  to  times  and  seasons ;  one  who 
observes  and  uses  times  ar.d  seasons  to  suit 
purposes  good  or  ill;  —  now  generally  applied 
to  one  who  meanly  complies  with  the  times,  or 
who  observes  or  uses  the  times  to  suit  his  own 
selfish  purposes  ;  a  temporizer. 

He   is  a  good  timeserver  that  improves  the  present  for 

God's  glory  and  his  own  salvation.  Fuller, 

Timesen'ers,  covetous,  illiterate  persecutors.  Milton. 

fl^"  Timeserver  was  used  two  hundred  years  ago 
quite  as  often  for  one  in  an  honorable,  as  in  a  dishon- 
orable sensd,  serving  the  time."     Trench. 

Syn.  —  See  Timeserving,  n. 

TIME'SERV-JNG,  a.  Complying  with  the  times  ; 
temporizing;  servile. 

lie  proved  a  timeserving  politician.  Ilervey. 

TIME'SERV-ING,  n.  The  acting  conformably  or 
expediently  to  times  and  seasons  ;  the  act  of 
using  the  times  to  suit  purposes  ; — now,  usu- 
ally, timid  or  mean  compliance  with  the  times, 
with  prevailing  opinions  or  power ;  temporizing. 

There  be  four  kinds  of  timeserring;  first,  out  of  Christian 
discretion,  which  is  connnendable.  Fuller. 

By  trimming  and  timeserving,  which  are  but  two  words 
for  the  same  thing.  South. 

Syn. —  Timeserving  and  temporizing  both  imply 
a  servile  or  unworthy  compliance  with  the  times. 
A  timeserver  is  tlie  more  active,  and  avows  opinions 
which  will  serve  his  puriwse  ;  a  temporizer  is  the 
more  passive,  and  forbears  to  avow  opinions  that  are 
likely,  at  the  time,  to  injure  him. 

TIME'-TA-BLE,  n.  1.  A  table  or  register  of 
times,  as  of  the  times  of  high-water,  of  the  ar- 
rival and  departure  of  steamboats,  railway  cars, 
&c. ;  a  time-bill.  Simmonds. 

2.  (Mus.)  A  representation  or  table  of  the 
several  notes,  and  their  relative  lengths  and  du- 
rations. Moore. 

TIME'-WAST-JNG,  a.     Wasting  time.         Clarke. 

TIME'-WORN,  a.     Impaired  by  time.         Smith. 

TIM'ID,  a.  [L.  tim,idus  ;  timeo,  to  fear;  It.  fir  Sp. 
timido ;  Fr.  timide.]  Fearful;  afraid;  faint- 
hearted ;  timorous  ;  easily  frightened ;  cowardly. 

Poor  is  the  triumph  over  the  timid  hare.         Thomson. 

Syn.  —  See  Fearful. 

T{-MlD'I-TY,  n.  [L.  timiditas ;  It.  timidith;  Fr. 
timidite.'l  The  state  of  being  timid ;  fear ;  tear- 
fulness ;  timorousncss ;  want  of  courage. 

a^"  Timidity,  though  similar  [to  pusillanimity], 
is  not  so  reproachful  ;  the  term  is  chiefly  used  where 
there  is  some  apology,  from  sex,  tender  years,  or  fee- 
bleness of  frame."     Cogan. 

TIM'JD-LY,  ad.     In  a  timid  manner.  Clarke. 

TIM'ID-NESS,  M.     Timidity.  Clarke. 

tTIM'J-DOUS,  «.     Timid;  fearful.         Iludibras. 
TIM'ING,  n.     Adaptation  to  the  time.  Sharp. 

TIM'IST,  n.     1.  {Mtts.)  One  who  keeps  time  in 


playing  or  in  singing. 
2.  A  timeserver. 


Warner. 
Overbury. 

TiM'MpR,  w.  A  quantity  of  small  skins. — See 
TiMKRE,  No.  2.  Simmonds. 

TJ-MOC'RA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  TtiioKqana  ;  rtpi'i,  honor, 
and  Kparcw,  to  rule.]  {Politics.)  A  form  of  gov- 
ernment, in  which  a  certain  amount  of  property 
is  requisite  as  a  qualification  for  office,  or  one 
which  is  a  kind  of  mean  between  an  aristocracy 
and  an  oligarchy.  Brande, 

tIm-O-NEER',  n.  [Fr.  timonier,  from  L.  temo,  a 
pole.]     (Xazit.)  The  helmsman.  Mar.  Diet. 

TIm'OR-OOs,  a.  [L.  timor,  fcAT;  It.  timoroso; 
Sp.  temeroso  ;  Fr.  timor/'.']  Full  of  fear ;  fear- 
ful ;  easily  frightened ;  cowardly  ;  timid.  "  TYw- 
orous  flock."  Milton. 

Syn. —  See  Fearful. 

tIm'OR-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  timorous  manner ; 
fearfully  ;  witfi  much  fear  ;  timidly.  Locke. 

TIm'OR-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  tim- 
orous  ;  fearfulness  ;  timidity.  Burton. 

tIm'0R-S6me,  a.     Timid;  timorous.    Jamieson. 
B[^  Used  in  Scotland  ;  provincial  in  England,  and 
colloquial  in  the  United  States. 

tIm'O-THY,  n.     (Bot.)  Timothy-grass.         Gray. 

tIm'O-THY-GRAss,  n.  [From  Timothy  Hanson, 
who  carried  it  to  England  from  America  about 
1780.    Loudon.]    {Bot.)   A  productive  kind  of 


grass,  very  valuable  for  hay  ;  Phlevm  pratense\ 
—  called  also  in  England  meadow  cat's-tail 
grass,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
herds-grass.  Loudon. 

t  Tl'MOUS,  a.    Timely  ;  timeous.  Bacon. 

TiM'-WHIS-K5Y,  n.  A  low,  heavy  chaise.— 
See  Whiskey.  Sir  W,  Scott, 

TlM'PA-Jv6,n.;  p\.  timpani.  [It.]  {Mtis.)  A 
kettle-drum.  Warner. 

TIN,  n.  [A.  S  ,  Dut.,  Dan.,  &;  Icel.  tin;  Ger. 
zinn;  Sw.  te?m;  Gael,  stavin;  W.  yst<^n;  Ir. 
Stan.  —  L.  stannum  ;  itagnum,  a  piece  of  stand- 
ing water ;  sto,  stans,  to  stand  ;  It.  stagno,  tin  ; 
Sp.  cstano  ;  Fr.  ttain.] 

1.  A  soft,  malleable,  inelastic,  somewhat  duc- 
tile, white  metal,  with  a  lustre  resembling  that 
of  silver,  fusible  at  442°  Fahrenheit,  crystallized 
by  slowlj'  cooling  from  a  state  of  fusion,  burn- 
ing, if  highly  heated,  with  a  white  flame,  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  about  7.2,  forming,  with 
other  metals,  several  valuable  alloys,  and  con- 
stituting an  element  of  numerous  chemical  com- 
pounds. Turner.     Miller. 

2.  Popularly,  tinned  iron.  Waterman. 

TIN,    V.  a.      \i.    TINNED  ;  pp.    tinning,    TINNED.] 

To  cover  or  overlay  with  tin.  Boyle. 

ti-jvJm't-d,m, 
11. pi.  {Ornith.) 
A  family  or 
birds  of  the 
order  Gallince, 
including  the 
sub-family  Ti- 
namince ;  tina- 
mous.      Gray. 

TIJV-4-JUi'JVJE,  TInamotIs  elcgans. 

M.  pi,  {Ornith.)  A  sub-family  of  birds  of  the 
order  Gallina;  and  family  Tinamidce,  Gray. 

TIN[A-m6u,  71.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  family 
Tinamidce,  and  sub-family  Tinaminai.       Gray. 

TIN'A-MUS,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  South 
American  birds  resembling  the  partridge  of  Eu- 
rope, having  a  moderate-sized,  rather  slender, 
somewhat  lengthened  beak,  depressed  at  the 
base,  and  obtusely  rounded  at  the  point.  Baird. 

TIN'CAL  (tlng'ksil),  n  (Min.)  A  brittle  crystal- 
line mineral  of  different  colors,  consisting  of 
boracic  acid,  soda,  and  water  ;  biborate  of  soda  ; 
borax  ;  pounxa.  Dana. 

TIN'CHELL,  )  „_       [Gael,   timchioll,   a    circuit ; 

TIN'CIIIlL,  )  timchiollan,  to  surround.  Jamie- 
son.]  A  circle  of  sportsmen  who,  by  surround- 
ing a  great  space,  and  gradually  contracting  the 
circle,  brought  great  numbers  of  deer  together. 
[Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

fTINCT  (tingkt),  IK  a.  [L.  tingo,  tinctus.]  To 
stain ;  to  dye ;  to  imbue  ;  to  tinge.  Bacon. 

t  TINCT  (tingkt),  p.  a.  Colored  ;  stained.  Speiiser. 

TiNCT,  n.     Color ;  stain  ;  tincture,    [r.]      Shak. 

TJNC-TO'Rl-AL,  a.  [L.  tinctorius.]  Relating  to 
tincture  or  dyeing  ;  coloring.  Ure, 

TInCT'URE  (tingkt'yur,  24,  82),  n.  [L.  tinetura  ; 
It.  <Sf  Sp.  tintura  ;  Fr,  teiiiture.  —  See  Tinge.] 

1.  Color  or  stain  ;  shade  of  color. 

When  the  wool  has  taken  the  whole  tincture,  and  drunk  In 
as  much  of  the  dye  as  it  can  receive.  Dryden, 

2.  A  slight  taste  superadded  to  another  taste , 
a  flavor ;  as,  "  A  tincture  of  lemon  in  food." 

A  new  cask  will  long  preserve  the  tincture  of  the  liquor 
with  which  it  is  first  impregnated.  Trans,  of  Horace. 

3.  Influencing  quality  superadded  to  any 
thing  ;  impression  ;  stamp. 

All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own.  Tope. 

4.  {Med.)  A  solution,  particularly  a  solution 
in  rectified  or  proof  spirit,  of  the  active  princi- 
ple of  a  substance,  generally  vegetable,  some- 
times saline  or  animal ;  —  so  called  from  its  al- 
ways being  more  or  less  colored.        Dunglison. 

5.  {Her.)  The  color  of  any  thing  in  coat- 
armor,  including  the  two  metals  or  and  argent, 
or  gold  and  silver,  and/wr*.  Ogihie. 

Alcoholic  tincture,  a  tincture  in  which  alcohol  is  the 

solvent  employed. ^mwoniated  tincture,  a  tincture 

in  which  ammonia  is  used  in  conjimction  with  alco 
hol.^  Ethereal  tincture,  a  tincture  In  which  snlpliuric 
ether  is  employed  as  a  solvent.  —  Com/>ou»<i  tincture, 
a  tincture  in  which  two  or  more  substances  are  sub- 
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initteH  to  the  action  of  the  solvent.  —  Simple  tincture. 
a  tinciiire  in  which  only  one  subatanco  it  nubinitted 
to  the  ncti""  uf  the  solvuiit.  Tomiiiuon. 

TTnCT'VKK    (tlnifkt'yur),    v.  a.      [t.  TINCTUIIED  ; 

pp.  TIXC-n.RINO,  TIXCTIKKU.] 

1.  To  imbue  or  impregiiiite  with  some  color  ; 
to  give  a  hue  or  eon)i>le.\ioii  to;  to  tinge. 

A  little  blttck  paint  will  tincture  and  spoil  twenlv  gay 
colon.  Wailii. 

2.  To  imbue  with  some  taste  superadded  to 
another  taste ;  to  flavor. 

3.  To  imbue,  as  the  mind ;  to  cause  to  imbibe 
or  receive  some  quality. 

Enrlv  verp  our  raindg  tinctured  with  a  distinguishing  sense 

of  good  and  i-vil.  •  Atlei-bmii. 

McUuicholy  iiincy  tinctttred  with  religioui  fears.     Scott. 

fTlND,  f.  a.  [Goth,  tatiduan;  A.  S.  tendon; 
Dan.  tandc  ;  S\v.  tunda.']  To  kindle  ;  to  set  on 
fire  ;  to  light ;  to  tine.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

TI.V'DAL,  n.  A  boatswain's  mate  ;  a  marine  :  — 
an  attendant  on  an  army.    [India.]    Simmonds. 

TLVD^R,  n.  [A.  S.  tynder,  tyndre,  tender ;  tynan, 
to  kindle.]  An  inflammable  substance  used  to 
catch  fire  or  to  be  ignited  by  sparks. 

Orrman  tinder.    See  AMADOt;.  Simmonds. 

TlN'Dpil-BOX,  n.    A. box  for  tinder.    Attcrbury. 

TIn'DPR-LIke,  a.  Like  tinder;  easy  to  take 
fire  ;  inflammable  ;  very  combustible.        Shak. 

fTINE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  tynan,  teonan.']  To  kindle; 
to  set  on  fire  ;  to  light,  as  combustible  material. 

The  priest  with  holy  hnnds  was  seen  to  tine. 

The  cloven  wood,  and  pour  tlic  ruddy  wiue.      Dryden. 

t  TINE,  V.  n.    To  rage  ;  to  smart.  Spenser. 

Tl.\E,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  tynan.']  To  hedge  in ;  to  en- 
close ;  to  close.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

TINE,  n.  FA.  S.  tindas,  the  teeth  of  harrows.] 
One  of  the  spikes,  teeth,  or  prongs,  usually 
made  of  iron,  of  harrows,  forks,  &c.  Mortimer. 

f  tINE,  n.  [A.  S.  ttnterg,  tintreg.']  Torment ;  tor- 
ture ;  trouble;  distress.  " Wailful <t«e."iS/>e«ser. 

TJJV'f:-.^,  n.     [L.  tinea,  a  gnawing  worm.] 

1.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  small  lepidopterous  in- 
sects, one  species  of  which  {Tinea vestianella) 
is  the  clothes  moth.  Harris. 

2.  (Med.)  Scald-head.  Dunglison, 

TiNED  (tlnd),o.   Having  a  tine  or  tines.  Holland. 

tTINE'MAN,  or  TIEN'MAN,  n.  {Old  Forest 
Law.)  A  petty  officer  of  the  forest  who  had  the 
care  of  vert  and  venison  by  night,  andpcrfornjed 
other  servile  duties.  Burrill. 

t  Tl'N^T,  n.  [A.  S.  tynan,  to  close.]  Brushwood 
and  thorns  for  fencing  and  hedging.        Burrill. 

TIn'-FoTl,  n.  [Eng.  tin  and  L.  folium,  a  leaf.] 
Tin  reduced  to  a  thin  leaf.  Ure. 

TIng,  v.  n.    To  tinkle,     [ii.]  Cotgrave. 

TIng,  n.    A  sharp  sound,  as  of  a  bell.  Sherwood. 

TIM'O,  n.  The  room  in  a  Chinese  temple  contain- 
ing the  idol.  Ed.  Ency. 

TlN^E  (tlnj),  V.  a.  [Gr.  riyYa ;  L.  tingo  ;  It.  ti- 
gnerp;  Sp. Metier;  Fr.  teindre.  —  Ger.  V'mchen,  to 
whitewash.]  [i.  tinged  ;  pp.  tinoeino, 
rixGKn.] 

1.  Toimpregnate  with  a  color;  to  imbue  with 
a  color  ;  to  stain  ;  to  tincture;  to  dye. 

Their  flesh,  moreover,  is  red  as  it  were  tinged  with  saffron, 
and  so  is  their  w  ool  after  the  same  manner.  Holiiifhed. 

2.  To  give  a  tang  or  taste  to.    C.  Richardson. 

3.  To  give  a  certain  quality  to  ;  to  imbue. 
His  virtues,  as  well  as  imporfeetions,  arc  tinged  by  a  certain 

extravagance  which  makes  them  particularly  his.      AddiMH. 

Syn.  —  See  Color. 

TIn^E,  n.  1.  A  color  or  a  shade  of  color;  a 
stain  ;  a  tint ;  a  dye  ;  a  tincture. 

It  gives  b  ■Idness  and  grandeur  to  plains  and  fens,  tinfie 
and  coloring  to  clnys  and  flilli>w«.  I'aley. 

2.  A  superadded  taste,  quality,  or  substance ; 
a  flavor. 

J?  *?.^^'^'    "•      [^'  <'M//o,  tingens,   to    tinge.] 
Having  the  power  to  tinge.     [li.] 

As  fbr  the  white  part,  it  appears  much  less  enriched  with 
ttie  tingent  property.  Monte. 

TIn'-GLAss,  n.    A  name  of  bismuth.  Ure. 

riN'GLE  (ting'gl),  V.  n.    [L.  tirmio;  It.  tintin- 


nire;  Fr.  tinier.— pvA.  titUelen.'-W.  tincian.]  j  TIN'NI-6NT,  a.     [L.  tinnio,  tiuniens,  to  tinkle.1 

Emitting  a  clear  sound,     [u.]  Todd. 

TI.N'XJNG,  «.    Act  of  covering  with  tin.  Franeiu. 

TLN'N  V,  a.   Pertaining  to,  or  having,  tin.  Drayton. 

tTlN'-l'f;.\-NV,  n.  [A.  S.  tyn,  ten,  tin,  ten, 
and  penig,  a  \iv»ny.]  {Sojon  Lav.)  A  cuHtoin- 
ary  tribute  paid  to  the  tithing-man  to  kupport 
the  trouble  and  charge  of  hi»  otiice.        BurrilL 

TiN'-PLATE,  n.  A  thin  sheet  of  iron  covered 
on  both  sides  with  tin  ;  white  iron.  ire. 

TLN'-PV-Ri'TE§,  n.  {Min.)  An  opaque,  brittle 
mineral,  of  metallic  lustre  and  various  colors, 
commonly  massive,  granular,  and  diKseminated, 
and  consisting  of  sulphur,  tin,  copper,  and  iron  ; 
—  called  also  xtannine,  and,  from  its  frequently 
resembling  bell-metal,  bell  metal  ore.        Dana. 

tIn'8(;L,  n    fFr.  >tiiicelk  (L.  scintilhi),  a  spark.] 

1.  A  kind  of  shining  cloth,  —  particularly  a 
stuff  or  silk  inwrought  with  silver,  or  glittering 
spangles  of  silver.  Shak. 

Goodly  apiwrel  of  tinxl,  cloth  of  gold,  and  velvet.   Strype. 

2.  Any  thing  sparkling  or  glittering,  —  par- 
ticularly any  thing  merely  sparkling  or  glitter- 
ing, showy  or  specious ;  any  thing  shining  with 
false  lustre,  or  showy  and  of  little  value. 

O  happy  peasant!    Oh  unhappy  Imrdl 

His  the  mere  liufel,  hers  the  rich  reward  1  Comjier. 


[».  TINOI/En  ;   pp.  TINOM.N'O,  TINOI.EI).] 

1.  To  feel  a  tremulous,  jarring  sensation  in 
the  cars,  like  that  caused  by  the  ringing  of  met- 
al when  struck  ;  to  tinkle. 

I  will  do  a  thins  in  Israel  at  which  both  the  ears  of  evrr>- 
one  that  livareth  it  shall  liiigU:  1  Sam.  ill.  11. 

2.  To  have  a  sharp,  thrilling  sensation,  as  if 
pricked  with  the  points  of  needles. 

And  now,  't  is  even  Um  true,  I  feel  a  jiricking, 
A  pricking,  a  strange  pricking:  \\uvi  ttlinyteil   Jieiu.tr  Fl. 
They  suck  pollution  through  their  tlnylinu  veins.        llcl-elL 

TIn'(;LE,  n.    A  tingling ;  a  tinkle.     Armstrong. 

TiN'GLING  (tTng'gljng),  n.  1.  A  tremulous,  jar- 
ring sensation  in  the  ears,  like  that  caused  by 
the  ringing  of  metals  when  struck. 

Ten  times  at  least,  in  the  Chronicles  and  Ezra.  Is  the  same 
word  dually  used  for  cvnibals:  and  the  verb  of  this  r(M>t  is 
the  same  whereby  tiod  would  express  the  tingling  of  the 
ears.  J{],.  Hall. 

2.  A  sharp,  thrilling  sensation.  Shak. 

TL\K  (tingk,  82),  V.  n.  [Dut.  tintelen.—W.  tin- 
cian.—  See  Tingle.]  [t.  tinked;  pp.  tink- 
iNo,  tinked.]  To  make  a  sharp,  shrill  noise ; 
to  tinkle.  Chaucer. 

TLNK,  n.    A  tinkle  ;  tingle.  Roget. 

TINK'IPR  (tlngk'?r,  82),  n.  ["  From  tink,  because 
their  way  of  proclaiming  their  trade  is  to  beat  a 
kettle,  or  because  in  their  work  they  make  a  tink- 
ling noise."  Johnson.]  A  mender  of  old  brass 
or  metal  ware  ;  a  soldcrer  and  mender  of  old 
pots,  pans,  kettles,  &c.  S/utk. 

TiNK'gR,  V.  a.        [i.  TINKEKED  ;  pp.    TINKEKING, 

tinkekkd.]     To  mend,  as  old  vessels  of  brass, 

or  metal  ware.  Ash. 

tLN'K'PR,  f.  n.      To  do  the  work  of  a  tinker ;  to 

mend  old  brass  or  metal  ware. 
tL\K'PR-Ing,  n.    The  employment  or  work  of  a 

tinker.  '  Ash. 

Tl\'KeR-LY,  a.   Like  a  tinker,  [ii.]  Hickeringill. 
tIn'KLE   (tlng'kl),  V.   n.      [The   same   word   as 

tingle,  by  the  change  of  g  into  k.     Richardson.] 

[/.tinkled;   pp.  TINKLING,  TINKLED.] 

1.  To  emit  the  sound  of  small  bells  when 
rung ;  to  make  sharp,  short,  quick  sounds,  like 

metal  when  struck  ;  to  clink  ;  to  jingle. 

The  sprightly  horse 

Moves  to  the  music  of  his  tinkling  l>ellg.         Dodiiey. 

Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 

and  have  not  charily,  I  am  l>ecoiue  as  sounding  brass,  or  a 

tinkling  cymbal.  I  Cor.  xiii.  1. 

2.  To  feel  a  tremulous,  jarring  sensation  in 
the  ears,  like  that  caused  by  the  ringing  of 
metal  when  struck  ;  to  tremble  ;  to  tingle. 

A  sudden  horror  seized  his  giddy  headj 

And  his  cars  tinkled,  and  the  color  fled.  Dryden. 

tTn'KLE  (tlng'kl),  V.  a.  To  cause  to  make 
slight,  sharp,  short  sounds,  like  metal  when 
struck;  to  cause  to  clink  or  jingle. 

A  small  bell  in  his  hand  which  he  tinkleth.  Ray. 

tIN'KLE  (tlng'kl),  n.  A  quick,  sharp  noise,  as 
of  a  small  bell ;  clink.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

TINK'L^R  (tlngk'ler),  n.  One  who  mends  metal 
ware  ;  tinker.     [North  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

TINK'L|NG  (tlngk'Ijng),  p.  a.  Emitting  slight, 
sharp,  short  sounds,  as  that  made  by  metal. 

tInK'XING  (tlngk'Ijng),  n.  The  act  of  emitting 
a  sound  like  that  produced  by  ringing  a  small 
bell  or  by  striking  on  metal ;  a  tinkle.  L'dal. 
MftaUir.  tinkling,  (Med.)  a  particular  noise  heard  by 
the  stethoscope  when  applied  to  the  chest,  like  the 
sound  of  the  keys  of  a  tnuxical  sniitf-hox  ;  —  a  patliog- 
noninnic  symptom  of  a  communication  between  the 
bronchia  and  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Dunglison. 

TiN'-I.Ia-UOR  (-ITk-iir),  n.  A  solution  used  by 
dyers,  prepared  by  digesting  tin  filings  in  hy- 
drochloric and  nitric  acids,  and  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  common  salt.  Simmonds. 

tTn'MAN,  »!.;  pi.  TINMEN.  A  manufacturer  of 
tin,  or  of  tinned  iron  ;  a  dealer  in  tin.  Prior. 

TiN'-MOR-D.AXT,  n.  A  name  applied  to  several 
preparations  of  tin  used  as  mordants  in  dyeing 
and  calico-printing,  composing  salts  of  the  pro- 
toxide and  of  the  peroxide,  and  mixtures  of  the 
salts  of  both  oxides.  PameU. 

TINNED  (tind),  p.  a.     Covered  with  tin. 

t  TiN'NgN,  a.    Made  of  tin ;  tin.  Syheater. 

tIn'N^R,  n.  One  who  works  in  tin  or  in  a  tin 
mine.  Bacon. 


3.  A  kind  of  shining  metallic  plate.  Simmonds. 
TiN'SgL,   a. 
perficial.     " 


Specious  ;    showy  ;  plausible ;  su- 
Tinsel  affections.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 


Nothing  can  lie  more  contemptible  than  that  lijiftl  splen- 
dor of  language  which  some  writers  continually  affirct.  £lair. 

TiN'SgL,  V.  a.      ft.  TINSELLED  ;  pp.  TINSELLING, 

TiN.SELLED.]     To  decorate  as  with  tinsel ;   to 
adorn  with  something  gaudy,  but  of  little  value. 

The  glare  of  puerile  declamation  that  tinrelt  ovpr  the  trite 
essays  of  the  other.  H'artmrttm. 

TTN'SMITH,  n.     A  worker  in  tin,  Simmonds. 

TIN'STONE,  n.    {Min.)  The  ore  of  tin.      Datw. 
tIn'-STUFF,  n.     {Mining.)  Tin  ore ;   oxide  of 

tin.  Ansted. 

TInt,  n.     [L.  tingo,  tinctua,  to  tinge ;  It.  4f  Sp. 

tinta ;  Fr.  teinte.] 

1.  A  tinge  ;  a  color ;  a  dye  ;  a  slight  coloring 

distinct  from  the  principal  color ;  a  shade. 

What  bright  enamel,  and  what  various  dies  I 

What  lively  tintt  delight  our  wondering  eyest    SomervSle. 

2.  {Paint.)  Any  degree  of  intensity  and 
strength  of  color  in  a  pigment,  which  is  modi- 
fied in  oil  colors  by  the  addition  of  a  white  pig- 
ment, and,  in  water  colors,  by  the  addition  of 
water  in  various  quantities.  Fairholt. 

Tint,  then,  is  any  unbroken  state  of  any  color  varying 
between  the  intensity  of  Ita  parent  color  and  the  purity  of 
white.  J.  B.  I'ytie. 

TINT,  V.  a.        [».  TINTED  ;  pp.  TINTING,  TINTED.] 

To  tinge ;  to  color  slightly.  Setcara. 

fTlN-TA-MAR',  n.  [Fr.tintamarre.]  An  obstrep- 
erous or  disagreeable  noise ;  a  hubbub.    Cotton. 
TlN'T^R-NfiLL,  n.    An  old  dance.        HalliwelL 
TIN-TIN-NAB-V-LA'TIQN,  n.    A  tinkling,  as  of 
bells,    [r.]  E.  a.  Pot. 

TIN-TIN-NAB'U-LOOS.    ;  „.    tl.  tintinnabulum, 
TTN-TIN-NAD'U-L.A-RY,  )  a  bell.]     Relating  to  a 
bell;  sounding.  *       Cobnan.     De  Qtiincey. 

TIJ\r-TIJf-JfAB' U-l6m,  n.  [L.,  from  tinnio,  to 
jingle.]     A  bell.  H'»».  Smith. 

Keating  alternately  in  measured  time 

The  clockwork  tiHlinMiitMbim  of  rhyme.  C'oirper. 

tIn'TO,  n.  [Sp.  tinto,  noting  deep-colored  wine.] 
A  red  Madeira  wine  wanting  the  high  aroma  of 
the  white  sorts,  and,  when  old,  resembling  taw- 
ny port.  Simmonds. 

TlNT'-T6dL,  n.  A  kind  of  graver,  havini;  its 
point  of  different  degrees  of  width,  to  cnt  lines 
in  copper  or  wood  of  certain  breadths.  Fairholt. 

TTn'-W.\RE,    n.      A   term  popularly  applied  to 

utensils  made  of  tinned  iron.  H  aterman. 

TIN'-WORM  (-warm),  n.   A  kind  of  insect.  Bailey. 

Tl'NY  [tl'nf,  .S.  II'.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  If  >. ;  tln'- 

n^,'Wb.],a.  [Trom  teine.    Lye. — See  Teine.] 

Little ;  small ;  puny.    "A  little,  tiny  boy."  Shak. 

Tir,  M.     [Dut.  A  Dan.  t!p  ;  Sw.  tipp.  —  See  Top.] 

1.  Top ;  end  ;  point ;  extremity. 

They  touch  the  beard  with  the  tip  of  their  tongue.  Bacon, 

Where  the  rainlmw  in  the  horiaon 

Doth  pitch  her  lip*. 
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2.  One  part  of  the  play  at  ninepins.  Dryden. 

3.  A  fee  ;  a  douceur.     [Local.]  Clarke. 

TIP,  V.  a.    \i.  TIPPED  ;  pp.  tipping,  tipped.] 

1.  To  cover  the  top  or  end  of ;  to  top. 

Wc  '11  til)  thy  liorns  with  gold.  Shak. 

2.  To  Strike  lightly;  to  tap. 

A  third  rogue  ti/is  me  by  the  elbow.  Sici/t. 

3.  To  incline  upon  the  end ;  to  cant ;  —  fre- 
quently followed  by  up.  Halloway. 

4.  To  give,  as  a  donation  ;  to  hand ;  as,  "  To 
tip  one  a  shilling."    [Cant  or  local.]    Halliwell. 

To  tip  the  Kink,  to  give  a  wink  as  a  sign.  Dryden. 
—  To  tip  oner,  to  turn  the  tip  or  top  over;  to  turn 
completely  over.  Dickenn.  —  To  tip  up,  to  raise  up 
one  end  of. —  To  tip  off,  to  pour  out,  as  liquor,  by  turn- 
ing up  the  top  or  edge  of  the  vessel.     C.  Richardson. 

tTp,  v.  n.  1.  To  fall  or  drop  off;  to  die  ;  — with 
off.     [Vulgar.]  Todd. 

2.  'to  lean  ;  to  incline. 
To  tip  over,  to  turn  so  as  to  have  the  top  underneath. 

TIP'-CAT,  w.     A  boy's  game.  Halliicell. 

TlP'PgT,  n.  [A.  S.  tappet,  tippet.  —  Icel.  tyipi, 
the  suintnit  of  a  thing,  "  the  tippet  being  worn 
on  the  shoulders."  Bostcorth.  —  "  Tippet  takes 
its  name  from  Thibet,  where  valuable  furs  are 
produced."     Talbot.'] 

1.  A  long,  narrow  garment  of  cloth  or  fur  worn 
about  the  neck,  usually  by  females. 

Their  long  tippets,  their  priest  caps.  Bale. 

2.  One  length  of  twisted  hair  or  gut  in  a  fish- 
ing line.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

3.  A  handful  of  straw  bound  together  at  one 
end  and  used  in  thatching.     [Scot.]    Jamieson, 

To  turn  tippet,  to  make  a  complete  change. 
You  must  turn  tippet. 
And  suddenly,  and  truly,  and  discreetly.    Beau.  8f  Fl. 

tIp'PING^,  n.  pi.    Tops  for  ornaments.  Simmonds. 

TIp'PLE  (tip'pl),  V.  n.  [Dim.  of  tip.  Richardson.] 
[i.  TIPPLED  ;  pp.  TIPPLING,  TIPPLED.]  To  take 
strong  drink  frequently  or  continnedly  ;  to  drink 
spirituous  liquor  habitually  or  to  excess. 

They  had  tippled  well  of  the  wine.  Ilackluyt. 

tIp'PLE,  V.  a.  1.  To  drink,  as  strong  liquor,  fre- 
quently, in  luxury  or  excess. 

Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager  in  a  dream, 

Tipjiles  imaginary  pots  of  nle.  Philips. 

2.  To  make  or  turn  over,  as  hay.  Loudon. 
TIP'PLE  (tlp'pl),  n.  Drink;  liquor.  L' Estrange. 
tTp'PLED  (tip'pld),  a.  Tipsy  ;  drunk.  Dryden. 
TiP'PLpR,  n.     One  who  tipples ;  a  toper  ;  p  sot. 

Tipplers  . . .  and  other  such  dissolute  people.      Harmar. 

TIP'PLING,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  tipples.    Ash. 

TIP'PLJNG-HOUSE,  n.     A  public  drinking-house. 
Vagabonds  . . .  who  lurked  in  tippliny-houses.     Camden. 

TIp'SI-LY,  ad.    In  a  tipsy  manner.       F.  Butler. 

TIp'STAff,  n.  1.  {Law.)  In  English  practice,  a 
ministerial  officer  who  attends  the  judges  while 
sitting  in  court,  and  at  their  chambers,  and  is 
particularly  charged  with  the  custody  of  prison- 
ers, or  persons  committed  to  prison ;  —  so  called 
from  the  staff  he  carries,  which  is  painted  or 
ornamented  at  the  extremity,  or,  according  to 
Cowell,  tipt  with  silver  :  —  in  the  United  States, 
an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  on  the  court 
and  serve  its  process.  Burrill.    Bouvier. 

2.  The  staff  carried  by  the  officer.         Bacon. 

tIp'SV,  a.    Drunk ;  fuddled  ;  intoxicated.  Shak. 

TIP'TOE,  n.    The  end  of  the  toe. 

Where  the  fond  ape,  himself  uprearing  high. 

Upon  his  tiptoes  stalketh  stately  by.  Spenser. 

To  be,  or  to  stand,  tiptoe,  on  tiptoe,  or  a-tiptoe,  to  b« 
in  a  state  of  high  expectation.  '•  Jocund  day  stands 
tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountains'  tops."  Shak. 

TIP'-T6p,  n.  The  very  top  or  summit ;  the  high- 
est or  utmost  degree.  C.  Richardson. 

T1p'-T6p,  a.  The  highest ;  denoting  the  utmost 
degree,  excellence,  or  perfection.    [Colloquial.] 

If  you  love  operas,  there  will  be  the  most  splendid  In  Italy, 
loar  tip-top  voices,  a  new'theatre.  Grnii. 

Had  I  come  a  few  minutes  sooner,  I  might  have  heard  Oee 
Ho,  Dobb.n,  eung  in  a  tip-top  manner.  Gohlsmith. 

tIp'  V-LA,  n.  [L.  tippula,  the  water-spider.] 
{Ent.')  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects  having  the 
body  and  legs  long  and  slender;  daddy-long- 
legs; crane-fly.  Baird. 


TIp'U-LA-RY,  a.  Relating  to  insects  of  the  genus 
Tipula,  or  "crane-flies.  Wright. 

Tj-RADE'  [te-riid',  Sm. ;  te-rad',  R.  Wb.],  n.  [Fr., 
from  tirer  (L.  Iraho),  to  draw.]  A  long  strain 
of  invective  or  censure  ;  a  strain  or  series  of  vi- 
olent declamation.  Qu.  Rev. 

TIRAILLEUR  (te-ra'jl-yur'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  French 
skirmishing  soldier,  often  put  in  front  of  the 
line,  to  annoy  the  enemy.  Smart. 

TIRE,  n.     [A.  S.  tier.—^ce  TiEK.] 

1.  A  rank ;  a  row ;  a  tier.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Furniture  ;  apparatus  :  —  attire. 

They  show  their  whole  tire  cf  leaves,  then  flowers.  Woodward. 

3.  [From  attire  or  tiara.]     A  head-dress. 

On  her  head  she  wore  a  tire  of  gold.  Spenser. 

4.  The  iron  hoop  or  band  which  binds  the 
fellies  of  a  wheel  closely  together.  Perry. 

TIRE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  teorian,  ateorian,  atorian, 
atiaj-ian,  getevrian,  to  fail ;  Dut.  taren,  to  con- 
sume ;  Frs.  ter.i ;  Ger.  zehreii ;  Dan.  tcere  ;  Sw. 
tilra. — Gr.  Ttiow,  to  wear  out,  to  distress;  L. 
tero.]  [i.  TiiiEi) ;  pp.  TiuiXG,  tiued.]  To  fa- 
tigue ;  to  make  weary  ;  to  weary ;  to  wear  out 
with  labor  ;  to  jade  ;  —  sometimes  with  out. 

Tired  with  toil,  all  hopes  of  safety  past.  Dnjden. 

Tired  out,  at  length  a  spreading  stream  he  spied.     Tickell. 

Syn.  — See  Weary. 
t  TIRE,  V.  a.     To  attire  ;  to  dress.  2  Kings  ix.  30. 

Women  tire  themselves  with  gold  and  silk.         I'l/ndale. 

TIre,  V.  n.  To  become  weary  or  fatigued;  to 
fail  with  weariness  or  protracted  exertion. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day; 

Your  sad  tires  m  a  raile-a.  Sltak. 

t  TIRE,  V.  n.  [From  A.  S.  teran,  to  tear,  to  lacer- 
ate, to  bite.  Richardson.  —  From  Yt.  tirer  {L. 
traho),  to  draw.     Nares.] 

1.  To  pull  at  and  tear,  as  a  hawk  does  food  ; 
to  feed  or  prey  upon  ;  —  commonly  with  on. 

And,  like  an  empty  eagle. 
Tire  on  the  flesh  of  me  and  of  my  eon.  Shak. 

Ye  dregs  of  baseness,  vultures  among  men. 
That  tire  upon  the  hearts  of  generous  spirits.     Beau.  5r  Fl. 

2.  To  be  eagerly  engaged. 

To  think  when  thou  shalt  be  disedged  by  her 

Whom  now  thou  tirest  on.  Shak. 

TIRED  (tird),  p.  a.     Fatigued  ;  weary  ;  exhausted. 

TIRED'N^SS  (tird'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
tired  ;  weariness  ;  exhaustion.  Hakewill. 

t  TIRE'LING,  a.     Tired  ;  wearied  ;  worn  out. 

Whiles  like  a  tireling  jade  he  lags  halfway.       Bp.  Hall. 

fTIRE'IVltlNT,  M.     Attire  ;  dress.  Brande. 

TIRE'-SMITH,  n.  One  who  makes  tires  and 
iron-work  for  coaches,  &c.  //.  B.  Com. 

TIRE'SOME  (tir'sum),  a.  Causing  weariness,  fa- 
tigue, or  tediousness ;  wearisome ;  tedious. 

Inculcating  precept  upon  precept  will  prove  tiresome  to 
the  reader.  Addison. 

Syn. —  See  Troublesome. 
TIRE'SOME-LY,  ad.    In  a  tiresome  manner ;  wea- 
risomely ;  tecliously.  Month.  Rev. 

TIRE'SOME-NESS,  n.  The  guality  of  being  tire- 
some ;  wearisomeness  ;  tediousness.    Johnson. 

TiRE'-WOiM-AN  (-wfim-),  n.  1.  A  milliner.  Locke. 
2.  A  dresser  in  a  theatre.  Simmonds. 

TIR'lNG-HOl^SE,  )  „_    The  dressing-room  of  a 
TIR'ING-ROOM,     )  theatre.  Shak. 

TI'Kd,n.     [L.]     1.  A  soldier.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  A  beginner  ;  a  novice ;  a  tyro.  Ainsworth. 

Tl-RO'Nl-AN,  a.  [Tiro,  the  freedman,  pupil,  and 
amanuensis  of  Cicero.]  Designating  MO<e«, which 
were  the  short-hand  of  the  Romans.       Brande. 

tIr'RA-LIr'RA,  n.  [Fr.  tire-lire.]  A  fanciful 
combination  of  sounds  intended  to  imitate  the 
note  of  the  lark.  Shak.     Tennyson. 

t  TIr'RJT,  n.  Terror ;  —  a  fanciful  word,  perhaps 
corrupted  from  terror.  Nares.  "  In  these  tir- 
rits  and  frights."    Johnson. 

tYr'WIT,  n.     (OrmVA.)  The  pewit.      Ainsworth. 
'tI§.  It  is :  —  often  so  contracted  in  poetry.  Shak. 

tI^'JC,  n.  Consumption  ;  phthisis.  —  See  Phthi- 
sis. Johnson. 
tI§'J-CAL,  a.   Phthisical ;  consumptive.  Johnson. 
tI§'|CK-Y,  a.     Consumptive  ;  phthisical.     Scott. 


TI^'rT,  n.  [Heb.  "''I©",  from  a  root  which  dc, 
notes  to  begin.]  The  first  month  of  the  Hebrew 
civil  year,  and  the  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  being  a  part  of  September  and  of  October, 
and  in  which  occurred  the  Festival  of  Atone- 
ment, and  that  of  Tabernacles.  Kitto. 

TiSS'UE  (tish'u)  [tish'u,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  Wr.  ;  tls'- 
su,  R.  C],  n.    [Fr.  tissu,  from  L.  texo,  to  weave.] 

1.  Any  woven  stuff, — particularly  cloth  in- 
terwoven with  gold  or  silver  or  figured  colors. 

A  robe  of  tisxue,  stiff' with  golden  wire.  Drjiden. 

Rich  (issue  furred  with  lumb-skins.  Sidney. 

2.  {Anat.)  Membranous  organization  of 
parts  •,  texture  ;  structtire.  "  The  cellular  tis- 
su/' ';  "The  areolar  ^mwe."  Dunglison. 

3.  (Bot.)  The  solid  parts  of  plants  existing 
in  the  form  of  membranes  or  filaments,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  surround  cavities,  or  form  the 
walls  of  tubes  in  which  the  fluids  are  contained ; 
the  substance  of  which  all  the  elementary  or- 
gans of  plants  are  constructed.  Gray.  Lindley. 

4.  A  connected  series  ;  a  combination.  "  A 
tissue  of  epigrams."  Addison. 

TISS'l'E  (tish'u),  V.  a.  [i.  TISSUED ;  pp.  tissu- 
ing, TissLED.]  To  form  into  a  tissue ;  to  in. 
terweave  ;  to  variegate. 

Cloth  of  gold  (isswcrf  upon  ■blue.  Bacon. 

TISS'UE-PA'PER,  n.  A  very  thin,  unsized  pa- 
per, for  wrapping  and  packing.  Simmonds. 

TIT,  M.     1.  A  small  horse.  Denham. 

2.  A  woman  ;  —  in  contempt. 

A  vast  virago  or  an  ugly  tit.  Bxn-ton, 

3.  A  titmouse,  or  tomtit.  Johnson. 

Tit  for  tat,  exact  retaliation  ;  a  fair  equivalent. 

If  she  iiraise  Phajdria's  person. 
Praise  you  the  girls' ;  so  give  her  tit  for  tat.        Colman. 

T1'T,^N,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Tit6v.] 

1.  {Mijth.)  A  name  given  to  any  one  of  the 
six  sons  and  six  daughters  of  Uranus  and  Gaja. 
After  having  been  hurled  from  heaven  into 
nether  darkness  by  Jupiter,  they  were  assisted 
in  their  struggle  with  him  by  the  hundred- 
handed  giants.  W.  Sinith. 

2.  The  sun  ;  Sol.  Shak. 

The  warmth  of  Titan's  fire.  Fairfax. 

TIT'A-NATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of 
of  titanic  acid  and  a  base.  Miller. 

TJ-TA'Nl-AN,  a.     [Gr.  Tit6vio(.] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  Titan,  or  the 
Titans  ;  Titanic ;  gigantic.  Bryant. 

2.  Relating  to  titanium.  Ure. 
T|-TAN'1C,  a.      [Gr.  TiraviKif.] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  the  Titans; 
Titanian  ;  gigantic.  Liddell  &;  Scott. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  sun.     [r.]  Blount. 

3.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  titanium  and  two  equivalents  of 
oxygen.  Miller. 

TI-TA-NIF-5R-OUS,  a.  [En^.  titanium  and  L. 
fero,  to  bear.]    Containing  titanium.         Dana. 

TI'TAN-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  The  brown  or  black  va- 
riety  of  sphene  ;  — so  called  from  its  containing 
titanic  acid.  —  See  Sphene.  Dana. 

TI-TA-NIT'|C,  a.    Relating  to  titanium.  Brande. 

TI-TA'NI-Om,  n.  A  metal  existing,  when  ob- 
tained pure,  in  the  state  of  a  dark-green, 
heavy,  amorphous  powder,  appearing,  under 
the  microscope,  as  a  cemented  mass,  having 
the  color  and  lustre  of  iron,  and  burning  with 
great  splendor  when  heated  in  air  or  in  oxy- 
gen. It  forms  numerous  compounds  with  other 
bodies.  Graham. 

TIT'bIt,  n.    A  nice  bit ;  a  tidbit.         Arbuthnot. 

t  tItii,  a.    Tight ;  tense.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

TITH'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  tithed;  subject  to 
the  payment  of  tithes.  Stcift. 

TITHE  (titfi),  n.     [A.  S.  teotha,  a  tenth.] 

1.  A  tenth  part ;  a  tenth.  ShaL 

Nine  tithes  of  times 
Face-flatterers  and  backbiters  are  the  same.      Tennpsun. 

2.  (Eccl.  Law.)  The  tenth  part  of  the  prod- 
uce of  the  land,  which,  in  England  and  other 
Christian  countries,  was  anciently  set  apart  for 
the  endownient  of  the  church.  Brande. 

;^g-"By  the  Mosaical  law,  the  Levites,  by  whom 
the  public  worship  of  the  Jewish  state  was  performed, 
were  supported,  jvot  as  the  other  tribes,  by  the  allot- 
ment of  a  certain   district   of  Canaan,   but   by  the 
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appointment  or  diveni  citiew  in  various  pnrta  of  the 
ntiintry  for  tlieir  alMi<le,  and  tim  payineiil  of  tUAet 
from  the  whole  coiiiiiiuiiity."    Brandt. 

3.  A  small  part  of  any  thing.  Bacon. 

Mfdiitl  or  mirrd  tithr,  xiich  an  doRd  not  arltie  Imme- 
diately from  tliu  irriMiiid,  but  frurn  tliiiiX!i  nourished  by 
the  gniiuid  ;  ati  calvoM,  InmliH,  cliinketis,  milk,  &.c. — 
Personal  tithr,  8iich  aH  ariMei*  by  the  Indiixtry  of  man, 
beine  the  tenth  part  of  the  clear  gain  after  rharuee 
deducted. —  Pradial  tithr,  such  as  arisea  immediately 
from  the  ground  ;  as  grain,  wood,  fruits,  &.c.   Burrill. 

4g-"  Another  division  of  tithes  is  into  gre<U  and 
tmall,  or  parsonage  and  ricarage  tithes.  Of  these,  the 
former  are  chiefly  corn,  hay,  and  wood  ;  the  latter  are 
pntdial  tithci  of  other  kinds,  together  with  mixed  and 
personal  tithes.  The  grrat  titAes  belong  to  the  rector, 
whereas  only  the  smaU  tithes  are  due  to  the  vicar." 
Brandt. 

TITHE,  P.O.  [A.  S.  tcofhian.']  \i.  tithed  ;  ;j/>. 
TITHINO,  TITHED.]  To  tax  to  the  amount  of 
the  tenth  part;  to  take  the  tenth  part  of;  to 
levy  a  tithe  of.     "  Ye  tithe  mint."     Luke  xi.  42. 

Militnry  spoil  and  the  prey  (rotten  in  war  la  also  tithable, 
for  Abruliani  tithed  it  to  Melchizedck.  Spelman. 


TiTHE,  r.  n.    To  pay  tithes,     [r.] 


Tttsser. 


TITHE-BOOK  (-b(ik),  n.  A  book  containing  an 
account  of  tithes.  ToUlt. 

TiTHE'-COL-LfiCT'OR,  n.  A  collector  or  receiv- 
er of  tithes ;  a  tithe-gatherer.  Simmonds. 

t!THE'-COM-M!s'SION-PR,  n.  One  of  a  board 
of  commissioners  appointed  by  government  to 
arrange  propositions  for  commuting,  or  com- 
pounding for,  tithes.     [England.]      Simmonds. 

TITHE'-FLEECE,  n.    A  tithe  of  wool.        Toller. 

TITHE'-FREE,  a.  Exempt  from  the  payment  of 
tithes.  Abp.  Ilort. 

TiTHE'-cATH-eR-PR,  n.  One  who  collects 
tithes  ;  a  tithe-collector.  Ash. 

tIthe'-ORE,  n.    The  tithe  of  a  mine.       Toller. 

TiTH'^R,  n.    One  who  gathers  tithes.        Milton. 

TITH'ING,  n.     [A.  S.  teothing,  teothunrj.l 

1.  The  act  of  levying  tithes.  Tidal. 

2.  A  tenth  part ;  a  tithe.  Tusser. 

3.  {Sax.  Late.)  A  territorial  division,  the 
origin  of  which  is  generally  attributed  to  Alfred, 
containing  the  number  or  company  of  ten  free- 
holders with  their  families,  who  all  dwelt  to- 
gether, and  were  sureties,  or  free-pledges,  to 
the  king  for  the  good  behavior  of  each  other  ; 
—  called  also  a  decennary  or  friborg.      Burrill. 

TITH'|NG-MAN,  n.  1.  {Sax.Laxo.)  The  head  or 
chief  of  a  tithing ;  one  of  the  ten  freeholders 
who  composed  the  tithing,  and  appointed  to  pre- 
side over  the  other  nine.  Burrill. 

2.  {Law.)  An  under  constable.  Willcock. 

3.  A  parish  officer  who  preserves  order  at 
public  worship,  and  enforces  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath.  [Nsw  Eng.,  U.  S.]  Laws  of  Mass. 

t!tH'Y-MAL,  n.  [Or.  TiOti/juAof,  —  probably  from 
dbitoi',  from   some  likeness   to  the   plant  dbiioi 

i thyme,  a  wart),  or  to  a  wart.  Liddell  St  Scott. — 
J.  tithymalus.'\  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Euphorbia.  Sherwood. 

TIt'JL-LATE,  v.  a.  JL.titi/lo,  titillatus;  It.  titil- 
lare;  Syi.  titilar  ;  Ft.  titiller.]  [t.  titillated  ; 
pp.  titillating,  titillated.]     To  tickle. 

The  pungent  grains  of  tilUlatina  dust  Pope.. 

tIt'JL-LAT-ING,  p.  a.    Tickling.        Somertille. 

TiT-lL-LA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  titillatio;  It.  titilla- 
zione  ;  Sp.  titilacion  ;  Fr.  titillation.] 

1.  The  act  of  titillating  ;  a  tickling.      Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  titillated  or  tickled  ; 
any  slight  or  petty  pleasure. 

Titillation*  that  reacli  no  higlier  than  the  senses.    Olnnvill. 

tTt'II,-LA-TIvE,  a.  That  titillates  or  tends  to 
titillate  or  tickle  ;  tickling,     [k.]      Chesterfield. 

TIt'LARK,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Anthus,  particularly  Anthus  pfatetisis,  the 
common  titlark  ;  pipit ;  —  called  also  titling, 
meadow-pipit,  and  moss-cheeper.  Yarrell. 

TI'TLE  (tl'tl),  n.  [L.  titulus;  It.  titolo;  Sp. 
titiilo  ;  Fr.  litre.] 

1.  An  inscription  over,  or  at  the  beginning 
of,  something,  serving  as  a  name  by  which  the 
thing  is  known  ;  as,  "  The  title  of  a  book." 

2.  A  name  ;  an  appellation. 


The  nnking  of  things  into  species,  which  It  nothinft  but 
sorting  thvni  under  several  title:  Locke. 

3.  An  appellation  of  honor  or  dignity,  as 
baron,  count,  marquis,  esquire,  colonel,  &c. 

Than  a  siircessive  lillr,  ]nng  and  fliirk. 

Drawn  fVoni  the  inoulily  rolls  of  Nouh's  ark.    Dn/dcn. 

The  Conntitiition  of  the  llnlti-cl  Slnten  forbids  the  grant  l>y 

the  United  8utea  of  any  titir  of  nubility.  Bourier. 

The  Orientals,  it  is  oliaerved,  arc  exceedingly  fond  oflillrst 

the  simple  governor  of  Scbiras,  for  iiistniice,  after  a  |H)in|ious 

cnunicmtion  of  qualities,  lordslii|M,  &c.,  adds  the  lillrii  of 

"  Flower  of  Courtesy,"  "Nutmeg  of  Consolation,"  and  "  Kose 

of  Dellglit"  Luml.  Ency. 

4.  The  particular  division  of  a  subject,  as  a 
law,  a  book,  and  the  like.  Bouvier. 

5.  That  which  gives  a  right  or  claim  to  own- 
ership ;  that  by  which  the  owner  of  lands,  or  of 
personal  property,  has  the  just  possession  of  his 
property  ;  the  instrument  or  document  by  which 
a  right  to  something  is  proved. 

To  convey  a  title,  llic  seller  must  himself  have  a  title  to  the 
prn|>crty  which  is  the  subject  of  the  transfer!  but  to  this  rule 
there  arc  exceplioiis.  Jioufier. 

6.  (Church  of  Eng!)  Any  one  of  the  qualifi- 
cations, seven  in  number,  which  it  is  ordained 
a  person  shall  possess  before  he  is  admitted  to 
sacred  orders.  Eden. 

7.  Anciently,  a  church  to  which  a  priest  was 
ordained,  and  where  he  was  to  reside.       Crabb. 

Syn.  —  See  Name. 

TI'TLE    (tl'tl),    V.    a.     [i.  TITLED  ;  pp.  TITLING, 
TITLED.]     'fo  entitle  ;  to  name  ;  to  call.  Milton. 


TI'TLED  (tl'tld),  a.     Having  a  title. 


Fawkes. 


TI'TLE-DEED,  n.  {Law.)  A  written  evidence  of 
ownership  of  lands.  BurrilL 

Tl'TLE^LEAF,n.    Title-page.  Shak. 

TI'TLE-LfiSS,  a.  Without  a  title  :  —  without  a 
name  or  appellation.  Chaucer. 

Tl'TLE-PApE,  n.  The  page  containing  the  title 
of  a  book.  Bp.  Taylor. 

TlT'LfR,  n.  A  conical  mass  of  refined  sugar,  a 
little  larger  than  the  ordinary  loaf.     Simmonds. 

TIT'LING,  n.     1.  {Ornith.)  A  titlark.      Eng.  Cyc. 
2.  (Ich.)  A  name  formerly  given  in  the  cus- 
toms to  stockfish.  Simmonds. 

TlT'Mdt)SE,  n. ;  pi.  TITMICE.  (Oniith.)  An  ac- 
tive little  perching  bird,  of  the  family  Paridee; 
—  called  also,  from  its  diminutive  size,  tit  and 
tomtit.  Baird. 

TIT'T^R,  v.  n.     [From  the  sound.     Johnson.]    \i. 

TITTERED  ;      pp.    TITTERING,     TITTERED.]        TO 

laugh  with  restraint;  to  laugh  without  much 
noise  ;  to  giggle ;  to  utter  or  emit  a  tremulous, 
low  laugh. 

Thus  Sal,  with  tears  in  either  eye. 

While  victor  Ned  sat  tittering  by.  Shcnstone. 

TIt'T^R,  r.  n.  To  ride  on  each  end  of  a  bal- 
anced plank  or  timber,  as  children  do  for 
amusement ;  to  sec-saw.  —  See  Teeter.  Forby. 

TIT'T(;R,  n.    A  restrained  laugh.  Nevile. 

The  leer,  the  titter,  and  the  grin.  Whitehead. 

tIt'T5R-!ng,  n.  Act  of  one  who  titters ;  sup- 
pressed laughter ;  a  giggling. 

TlT'TgR-T^T'TfR,  n.  The  game  or  play  of  see- 
saw ;  titter.     [Local,  Eng.]  itaUitceU, 

TiT'TLE,  n.  [Dim.  of  tit.]  A  small  particle  ;  a 
point ;  a  dot ;  jot ;  iota  ;  a  bit.  Matt.  v.  18. 

TIt'TLE-TAt'TLE,  n.    [Reduplication  of  tattle.] 
1.  Idle  talk ;  prattle  ;  gabble. 


That  alKvminablc  tittle-tattle. 

The  cud  eschewed  by  human  cattle. 


Byron. 
Tatler. 


2.  An  idle  talker ;  a  tattler. 

TIt'TLE-TAT'TLE,  v.  n.    To  prate  idly.     Shak. 

TIt'TI.E-TAt'TLING.  n.  The  act  of  prating 
idly  ;  tattling ;  prattling.  Sidney. 

f  tIt'U-bATE,  r.  «.  [L.  titnbo,  titubatum.]  To 
stumble  ;  to  stagger.  Cockeram. 

tTTT-V-BA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  titubatic]  The  act 
of  stumbling ;  a  staggering.  Bailey. 

TIT'IT-L.\R  (tTt'yv-l?r),  a.  [L.  titulus,  a  super- 
scription ;  It.  tifvlare  ;  Sp.  titular  ;  Fr.  fifuloire.] 
Existing  only  in  name  or  title  ;  nominal ;  hav- 
ing or  conferring  only  the  title ;  titulary. 

He  i<  not  a  mere  titulnr  deity.  Seolt. 


TlT'l'-LAR,  n.    Titulary.  Wrip/it. 

T1T-V-1-Ar'|-TY.  n.  The  stote  of  being  titular, 
or  merely  nominal,     [k.]  Broume. 

tIt'I-LAR-LY,  ad.  Nominally  ;  by  title  or  name 
only.  Mountagu. 

TlT'l'-L.A-RV,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  in, 
a  title  or  titles.     "  Titulary  honors."       Slrype. 

TlT'V-LA-RV,  n.     One  who  has  a  title  or  right. 
Neither  litularie»  nor  perpetual  curmtci.  A»lifft. 

TIt'-WAR-BL?R,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the 
sub-family  Parinee.  Swainton, 

TiT-r-Rl'J^JE, 
n  pi.  {Or- 
nith.) A 
sub -family 
ofdentiros- 
tral  birds 
of  the  or- 
der PtUSe-  Tltyra  Inquisitor. 
res  and 
family  Muacicapidte ;  becards.  Gray. 

TIv'^R,  n.  Red  ochre,  used  in  some  parts  of 
England  for  marking  sheep.  Wright 

TiV'pR,  V.  a.  To  mark,  as  sheep  with  tiver  or 
red  ochre.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

TlV'V,  od.    With  speed  ;  tantivy,    [r.] 

In  a  bright  moonshine,  while  the  wind*  whistle  load. 
Tiry,  tiry,  tivy,  we  mount  and  we  fly.  Dryden. 

TME'SJS  (mS'sis),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  rpnan  ;  rlpvw, 
to  cut.]*  {Rhet.)  The  separation  of  the  parts 
of  a  compound  word;  as,  "The  Lord  ...  is 
long-suffering  to  us-ward."  2  Pet.  iii.  9. 

t6,  or  TO  [ta,  ir.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  tft,  S. ;  i&  or  tft, 
P.  F.],'prep.  [M.  Goth,  du;  A.S.to:  Frs.  to ; 
Dut.  te,  tot;  Ger.  zu  ;  Ir.,  Gael.,  <Sf  Pol.  do.— 
L.  ad,  the  vowel  being  transposed.] 

1.  In  the  direction  of;  towards; — noting  di- 
rection with  or  without  motion,  and  opposed  to 
from  ;  as,  "  To  the  north  was  an  open  country." 

The  lamp  hangs  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor.         I/arri*. 
She  stretched  her  arms  to  heaven.  Dryde*. 

2.  Expressing  a  relation  of  direction  towards 
a  place,  point,  goal,  state,  or  condition,  with 
the  idea  of  arrival. 

These  figs  come  from  Turkey  to  England.        Harrit. 
Take  you  some  company,  and  away  to  horse.         Shot. 

3.  In  accordance  with  ;  after ;  — noting  accord, 
adaptation,  or  agreement. 

Thus  they  with  sacred  thought 
Moved  oii  in  silence  to  soft  pipes.  Milton. 

He  to  God's  image,  she  to  his,  was  made.  Dryden, 

4.  Expressing  a  relation  of  direction  with 
the  idea  of  a  prescribed  boundary,  an  end,  an 
aim,  or  a  purpose  ;  in  respect  of ;  as  regards  ; 
regarding ;  concerning. 

Marks  and  points  out  each  one  of  us  to  slaughter.  B.Jonmm, 
Ingenious  to  their  ruin.-cvery  age 
Impn>ves  the  act  and  iustruments  of  rage.  Waller. 

Great  nunilwrs  were  crowded  to  death.       Clarendon. 
I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table.  Shai. 

What  is 't  to  thee  if  he  neglect  thy  um?  I>ryd*n. 

5.  Noting  addition  or  possession. 

Wisdom  he  has,  and  to  his  wisdom  courage, 

Temi>er  to  that,  and  unto  all  success.  Denham. 

6.  Noting  nearness,  connection,  or  opposition. 

It  rest*  with  mc,  here,  brand  to  brand. 
Worn  as  thou  art.  to  bid  thee  stand.  W.  Sroll. 

She  . . .  revileth  him  to  his  tisce.  Stri/I. 

7.  Noting  extent  or  comprehensiveness,  ex- 
cluding all  omission  or  exception. 

WIio  hate  and  scorn  rou  to  a  man.  .Stci/1. 

There  were  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  hor»e.  Baeou. 

8.  In  comparison  with  ;  compared  with ;  — 
noting  proportion  or  comparison. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  weight  of  oil  wmi  to  that  of  wine 
as  wine  to  tea.  Artmiknol. 

9.  As  far  as. 

Some  Americans  [aborigines],  otherwise  of  quick  parts, 
could  not  count  to  one  thousand,  nor  had  any  distinct  idea 
of  it,  though  they  could  reckon  very  well  to  twenty.    Loctt. 

10.  Expressing  a  reference  to  the  extent  of 

duration  ;  until ;  till. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  that  now  rs. 

R.  GUmcater. 

11.  t  In  the  character  of ;  for  ;  as. 

I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer.  Shot. 

To  and  fro,  or  to  and  again,  backwards  and  for- 
wards ;  one  way  and  the  other. 
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Moving  the  world  of  waters  to  and  fro.  Addison. 

Masses  of  marble  . . .  rolled  to  and  again.      Woodward. 

f^g-  To  was  sometimes  omitted  after  some  verbs. 

And  now,  Octavius, 

Listen  [to']  great  things.  Shak. 

That  this  infernal  brand  that  burns  nie  [/o]  cinders.  Maaainyer. 

t6,  or  TO,  ad.  or  prep.  A  particle  employed  as 
the  usual  sign  or  prefix  of  the  infinitive  mood 
of  the  verb: — also  used  adverbially,  to  modify 
a  verb  ;  as,  "  To  be  attended  to." 

jgig'  To  is  used  to  denote  some  consequence  or 
object,  or  some  relation  between  the  verb  to  which  it 
is  prctixed  and  the  preceding  verb,  adjective,  or  noun 
by  which  the  verb  in  the  inflnitive  mood  is  commonly 
considered  by  grammarians  to  be  governed,  as,  "  He 
loves  to  read  "  ;  "  He  has  a  desire  to  learn." 

The  following  verbs  admit  the  inhnitive  mood  after 
them  without  the  sign  or  particle  to:  bid,  dare,  feel, 
hear,  let,  make,  need,  see  ;  as,  "  I  hear  him  speak  "  ; 
"  Let  him  come"  ;  "  Bid  him  kneel." 

In  the  following  three  cases,  to  is  used  as  a  prefix 
to  substantives.  —  To-day,  ad.  &  n.  On  this  day  :  — 
this  day. —  To-night,  ad.  &  n.  On  this  night  :  —  this 
night.  —  To-morrow,  ad.  &.  n.  On  the  morrow  :  — 
tlie  morrow. 

A^'I'his  little  word  or  particle  to,  when  prefixed 
to  the  infinitive  mood,  is  variously  explained  and 
treated  of  by  difleront  lexicographers  and  gramma- 
rians. Some  rail  it  an  adverb,  some  a  preposition, 
some  a  sign  of  the  infinitive,  and  some  consider  it  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  verb. 

Johnson  and  various  other  lexicographers  call  it  an 
adverb;  and  Johnson  defines  it  thus:  "A  particle 
coming  between  two  verbs,  and  noting  the  second  as 
the  object  of  the  first." 

"  Although  the  infinitive  mood  with  its  sign  \to^ 
is  probably  the  verb  used  like  a  noun,  and  governed 
by  the  preposition  to,  the  mood  and  itg  sign  are 
usually  parsed  as  one  expression  constituting  the 
infinitive."     Hunter. 

"  The  preposition  to  governs  the  infinitive  mood, 
and  commonly  connects  it  to  a  finite  verb  j  as,  '  I  de- 
sire to  learn.'  "     Qoold  Brown. 

Anciently  to  was  often  omitted  where  we  should 
now  insert  it  as  a  sign  of  the  infinitive. 

Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  [to]  walk 

Upon  a  lalioring  day  without  the  sign 

Of  your  profession.  Shak. 

To  had  sonietinics  an  augmentative  sense  when 
prefixed,  as  be  has  since  had.  Thus,  instead  of  all 
6e-torne  or  all  fte-pinched,  they  said  all  to-torne  and 
all  ««-pinched.  All  was  generally  prefixed,  but  some- 
times omitted.  —  See  All-to. 


Tlien  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And  fairy-like  <o-pinch  the  unclean  knight. 

Syn.  —  See  Unto. 


Shak. 


TOAD  (tod),  n.  [A.  ^.tade,  tadie,  tadif/e;  Dan. 
tudse.  —  Perhaps  from  the  Dan.  verb  tude,  to 
grumble.  Bosworth.]  (Zool.)  A  batrachian  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  Bufo,  having  an  inflated  body, 
a  warty  skin,  and  jaws  without  teeth.  Baird. 
D^  The  common  toad  {Bufo  vulgaris)  is  common 
in  gardens,  cellars,  and  obscure  places.  It  is  popu- 
larly thought  to  be  venomous;  and  though  the  gen- 
eral belief  is  very  much  exaggerated,  it  does  possess 
an  acrid  humor  in  follicles  distributed  over  the  skin, 
appearing  to  the  taste  like  the  extract  of  aconite.  The 
Surinam  toad  (Pipa  Surinamensis),  found  in  Cayenne, 
inhabiting  the  obscure  corners  of  houses,  has  a  repul- 
sive and  hideous  appearance.    Baird. 

TOAD'-EAT-jpR  (tod'et-er),  w.     A  fawning  para- 
site ;  a  servile  sycophant.     Sir  C.  H.  Williams. 

At  five,  she  FMiss  Burney]  had  to  attend  her  colleague, 
Madame  Schwellenberg,  a  hateful  old  toad-eater,  as  illiterate 
as  a  chamber-maid.  Hacaulay. 

S(S'  This  word  is  supposed  by  Bishop  Copleston  to 
come  from  the  Spanish  todito,  a  familiar  diminutive  of 
todo  [toto),  one  who  does  every  thing  for  you  —  a  fac- 
totum—  a  frequent  member  of  the  Spanish  household. 
Archbishop  Whately  derives  toad-eater  from  a  cog- 
nate expression,  which  he  sufficiently  indicates  by 
the  remark  that  one  element  in  etymology  is  the  ten- 
dency to  alter  any  word  which  is  in  itself  unbecom- 
ing. In  the  "  Adventures  of  David  Simple,"  a  novel 
by  Miss  Fielding,  which  appeared  in  1744,  the  word 
is  used  by  one  of  the  characters,  and  was  then  so 
uncommon  that  an  explanation  is  asked  by  another. 
The  explanation  was,  "  It  is  a  metaphor  taken  from 
a  mountebank's  boy  eating  toads  in  order  to  show  his 
master's  skill  in  ex|>elling  ixiison.  It  is  built  on  a 
supposition  .  .  .  that  people  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to 
be  in  a  state  of  dependence  are  forced  to  dcf  the  most 
nauseous  things  that  can  be  thought  on,  to  please  and 
humor  their  patrons."    Lond.  Qu.  Tien. 

TOAD'-FISH,  n.     (Ich.)   A   fish   related  to   the 
lump-sucker  ;  Batrachus  tau.  Storer. 

TOAD'-FLAX,  M.     {Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Linaria.  Loudon. 

TOAD'ISH  (tod'jsh),  a.     Somewhat   like   a   toad; 
venomous.     "  Your  toadish  tongue."    Stafford. 


TOAD'LgT,  n.     A  little  toad.  CoUridge. 

TOAD'SPIT,  n.  A  frothy  excretion  on  plants; 
cuckoo-spittle;  froth-spit.  —  See  Fuoth-spit. 

Toaditpits  seen  .  . .  hanging  upon  plants.        Wai-burton. 
TOAD'-SPOT-TpD,  a.  Spotted  like  a  toad.  Shak. 

TOAD'STONE,  n.  1.  (Mm.)  A  term  applied  to 
beds  of  basalt  occurring  in  Derbyshire  ;  —  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  German  todt  stein, 
or  dead  stone,  as  being  without  the  ores  found 
in  the  neighboring  limestone.  Ansted. 

2.  A  precious  stone  formerly  supposed  to  be 
contained  in  a  toad's  head. 

As  for  the  stone,  commonly  called  a  loadstone,  which  is 
presumed  to  be  found  in  the  head  of  that  animaj,  we  first 
conceive  it  not  a  thing  impossible.  Browne. 

TOAD'STOOL,  n.     A  mushroom.  Bacon. 

TOAU'y,  n.  A  base  sycophant;  a  flatterer;  a 
toad-eater :  —  a  rustic  woman,  in  contempt. 
[Vulgar.]  Sir  IV.  Scoit. 

TO.\D'Y,  V.  a.  To  flatter ;  to  fa\vn  upon.  [Vulgar.] 

To  toadu  a  cabinet  minister.  Athenmum. 

TOAD'Y-I§M,  n.     The  act,  or  the  disposition,  of  a 

toady  ;  mean  sycophancy.    [Vulgar.]    Qu.  Rev. 

TOAST  (tost),  V.  a.  [L.  torreo,  tostus,  to  parch, 
to  roast.]  [/.  TOVSTEU  ;  p/>.  toasting,  toasted.] 

1.  To  dry,  heat,  roast,  or  scorch  at  the  fire. 
"  A  piece  of  toasted  cheese."  Browne. 

2.  [Fr.  toaster,  toster.  —  See  Toast,  n..  No.  3.] 
To  name  when  a  toast  is  drunk  ;  to  drink  in 
honor  of.     "  He  toasts  the  .  .  .  lasses."     Prior. 

TOAST,  V.  n.    To  give  a  toast  to  be  drunk.  Burke. 

TOAST,  n.     1.  Bread  dried  or  scorched  by  the  fire. 

a  small  toast  of  manchet,  dipped  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds 
new  drawn,  and  sprinkled  witli  loaf-sugar.  Jiacon. 

2.  Bread  scorched  and  put  into  liquor. 

Some  squire,  perhaps,  you  take  delight  to  rack. 

Whose  game  is  whisk,  whose  treat  a  toast  in  sack.  Pope. 

3.  [Fr.  toast,  taste.]  A  female  of  remarkable 
beauty  or  worth,  whose  health,  success,  &c., 
is  drunk;  —  any  person,  as  a  public  character 
or  a  private  friend,  or  any  thing,  as  a  sentiment, 
named  to  be  drunk  in  honor. 

It  now  came  to  the  turn  of  Mr.  Jones  to  give  a  toast,  as  it 
is  called,  who  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  his  dear 
Sophia.  Fielding. 

When  the  tonst  went  out  of  use,  the  sentiment  took  its 
place,  and  this  I  can  remember  myself.  At  length  toast  came 
to  signify  any  person  or  thing  that  was  to  be  commemorated: 
as  "The  King,"  "  The  Land  we  live  in,"  &c.       1'.  Keightley. 

m^  "  It  happened  that,  on  a  public  day,  a  celebrated 
beauty  of  those  times  [of  K.  Charles  II.]  was  in  the 
Cross-Bath  [at  Bath],  and  one  of  the  crowd  of  lier 
admirers  took  a  glass  of  the  water  in  which  the  fair 
one  stood,  and  drank  her  healtli  to  the  company. 
Thare  was  in  the  place  a  gay  fellow  half  fuddled, 
who  offered  to  jump  in,  and  swore,  though  he  liked 
not  the  liquor,  he  would  have  the  toast,  [making  an 
allusion  to  the  usage  of  the  times  of  drinking  with  a 
toast  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass.]  He  was  opposed  in 
his  resolution  ;  yet  this  whim  gave  foundation  to  the 
present  honor  which  is  done  to  the  lady  we  mention 
in  our  liquor,  who  has  ever  since  been  called  a  toast." 
Tatler.  No.  24. 


tobacco  of  commerce  is  the  common  Virginian 
or  sweet-scented  tobacco  {Nicotiana  tabacum), 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  warmer  portions 
of  the  United  States.  Baird. 

2.  The  dried  leaves  of  several  species  of  the 
genus  Nicotiana,  especially  of  Nicotiana  ta- 
bacum, used  in  various  ways,  as  for  chewing, 
smoking,  and  in  the  form  of  snutt".  Cyc.  of  Com. 

«S=  The  narcotic  effects  of  tobacco  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  a  peculiar  oily-like  alkaloid,  called  nico- 
tine.    Baird. 

robacco  was  first  brought  to  England  in  I5C5,  bv  Sir  John 
Ilawkins!  but  bir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  FrancisDrake  are 
also  mentioned  as  having  first  introduced  it.  Haydn. 

Indian  tobacco,  (Bot.)  an  annual  or  biennial  plant 
indigenous  in  North  America,  having  emetic,  cathar- 
tic, and  narcotic  properties,  and  used  in  asthma  and 
strangulated  hernia,  &c.  ;  Lobelia  inftata.  Wood  ^ 
Bache —  Mountain  tobacco,  a  plant  having  an  acrid 
taste,  and  stimulant,  cathartic,  and  emetic  properties 
used  medicinally  in  typhoid  fevers,  dysentery,  &c.  '• 
Arnica  montana  ;  called  also  leopard^s  bane.    Simmonds'- 

TO-BAC'CO-B6x,  n.    A  box  for  holding  tobacco. 

TO-bAc'CO-MAN,  n.    A  tobacconist.         Butler. 

tTO-BAC'CO-NING,  n.     The  act  of  smoking  to- 
bacco.   "  Drinking  and  tobacconing ."  Bp.  Hall. 

TO-BAC'CO-NIST,  n.     1    t  A  smoker  of  tobacco. 
Germany  hath  not  so  many  drunkards,  England  tobacro- 
ists.h  ranee  dancers,  Holland  mari 


tiist: 

jealous  husbands, 


ariners,  as  Italy  alone  hath 
Burton. 


2.  A  manufacturer  or  vender  of  tobacco.  Jn. 
TO-BAC'CO-PiPE,  n.     1.  A  pipe  in  which  tobacco 
is  smoked.  Jodrell. 

2.  i^Bot.)  A  smooth,  waxy-white,  single-flow- 
ered, inodorous  plant,  parasitic,  or  growing  on 
decomposing  vegetable  matter  ;  Monotropa  tmi- 
flora ;  —  called  also  Indian  pipe  and  corpse- 
plant.  Gray.  Bigelow. 
Tobacco-pipe  fish,  (Ich.)  the  pipe-fish. 


TO-BAC'CO-POUCH,  n. 
ing  tobacco. 


A  pouch  or  bag  for  hold- 
Goldsmith. 


TOAST'^D,  p.  a.    Dried  or  scorched  by  the  fire. 

TOAST' PR  (tost'er),  n.     1.  One  who  toasts. 

2.  An  instrument  for  toasting  any  thing,  as 
bread,  cheese,  &c.,  before  the  fire.     Simmonds. 

TOAST'-MAs-T^R,  n.  An  attendant  on  a  chair- 
man at  a  dinner  who  announces  the  toasts  and 
leads  the  cheering.  Simmonds. 

TOAST'-RACK,  w.  a  stand  for  a  table  with  par- 
titions for  holding  dry  slices  of  toast.  Simmonds. 

TOAST'-WA-T^R,  n.  Water  in  which  toasted 
bread  has  been  soaked.  Dunglison. 

TO-BAc'CO,  n.  [From  the  Indian  word  tabacos, 
the  name  which  the  Caribbees  gave  to  the  pipe 
in  which  they  smoked  the  plant,  transferred  by 
the  Spaniards  to  the  herb  itself.  Baird.  Eng. 
Cyc.  P.  Cyc.  Humboldt.  —  Others  derive  the 
word  from  Tabacco,  a  province  of  Yucatan  ; 
others,  from  the  island  of  Tobago,  one  of  the 
Caribbees  ;  and  others  from  Tobasco,  in  the  gulf 
of  Florida.] 

1.  The  common  name  of  the  species  of  herba- 
ceous, rarely  shrubby  plants,  of  the  genus  Ni- 
cotiana, generally  clothed  with  clammy  hairs  or 
down,  and  natives  for  the  most  part  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  a  few  growing  also  in 
the  East.    The  species  which  yields  most  of  the  I  TQ-D6',  n.    Bustle  ;  ado.     rCoUoquial.]      Todd. 


TO-bAc'CO-ST6p'P?R,  n.  An  instrument  for 
pressing  down  tobacco  in  a  pipe.  Parr. 

TO'BjNE,  n.    A  stout,  twilled  silk.         Simmonds. 

TOC-CA'TJl,n.  [It.]  (M«<«.)  An  obsolete  form 
of  piece  for  the  organ  or  harpsichord  —  some- 
thing like  a  capriccio.  Moore. 

TOCK'AY,  n.    (Zonl.-)  A  species  of  gecko.  Clarke. 

TO-COL'0-<?Y,  n.  [Gr.  toko^,  a  bringing  forth  ; 
aiid  Uyoi,  a  discourse.]  (Med.)  The  art  of  mid- 
wifery ;  obstetrics.  Dimglison. 

TOCS|N,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Old  Fr.  toquer,  to  strike, 
and  sing  (L.  signum,  a  signal),  a  bell.  Landais.] 
A  public  alarm-bell.  CampbeU. 

The  use  of  tlie  terrible  tocsin,  during  the  troubles  of  the 
revolution,  to  assemble  the  multitude,  has  rendered  the  word 
almost  proverbial.  Braude. 

TOD,  n.  \Gcr.  zotte,  a  lock  of  hair.  Skinner. — 
Flemish  toddereti,  to  tie.     Minsheu."] 

1.  A  weight,  as  of  wool,  equal  to  two  stones, 
or  twenty-eight  pounds,  avoirdupois.  Shak. 

2.  t  A  bush  ;  a  thick  shrub. 
Like  boding  owls,  creep  into  tods  of  ivy.        Bcav.  Jf  Fl. 

3.  The  common  name  of  a  fox  in  Scotland  ;  — 
perhaps  so  called  from  his  bushy  tail.    Jatnieson. 

The  wolf,  the  tod,  the  brock.  B.  Jonson. 

TOD,  V.  a.     To  produce  in  tods,  or  in  weight. 

Twenty  sheep  ought  to  tod  fifty  pounds  of  wool.  Dr.  Farmer. 

TO-DAY',  n.     [A.  S.  to-dceg.']     This  day.      Shak. 

TO-dAy',  ad.    On  this  day.  Gen.  xxi.  26. 

TOD'DLE,  V.  n.  To  w:ilk  feebly  or  unsteadily,  as 
a  child  or  old  man  ;  to  tottle ;  to  tojiple.  Pegge. 

TdD'DY,  n.  1.  A  juice  extracted  from  various 
species  of  palm-trees  in  the  East  Indies,  es- 
pecially from  Cocos  nucifera  ;  —  when  fermented 
and  distilled,  called  arrack.  Tomlinson. 

2.  A  beverage  made  of  spirit  and  water 
sweetened.    .  Smart.     Todd. 

TO-Di'^r.m,  n.  pi.  [L.  todi, 
a  genus  of  small  birds.] 
(Ornith.)  A  svib-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Passeres 
and  family  Coracidee ;  to- 
dies. Gray      Todus  portoricensls. 


A,  E,  !,  O,  tJ,  y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  tj,  t,  short;   A,  5,  },  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;   h£ir,  HER; 
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Orocn  tody  ( Todiu  i-j'rfrfw). 


TO'DV,  n.  (Omith.)  A  bird 
of  the  sub-family  TodiiKB.  — 
See  TouiN^.,  Gray 

TOk('6),»».  [A.  S.  <«; 
Frs.  tane;  liut.  toon, 
teen ;  Ger. zvhe ;  Dan. 
taa ;  Sw.  ta  ;  Irel.  ta.'\ 

1.  One  of  the  small 
members  which  form 
the  extremity  of  the 
foot,  having  nearly 
the  same  organization  as  the  fin(j;rrs.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  part,  as  of  a  shoe,  stocking,  &c.,  corre- 
8{lon(lin^  to  the  toes  of  the  human  foot.  Herbert. 

3.  Any  prolongation  like  a  toe. 

TOE,  t).  a.  To  touch  with  the  toe  ;  to  come  up 
to ;  as,  "  To  <oe  the  mark,"     [Vulgar]    Clarke. 

TOED,  a  Having  a  toe  or  toes  ;  —  used  in  com- 
position; as,  "  Long-<ot'd  " ;  "  Square-totd.''' 

TQ-FALL',  n.    Decline;  setting;  end. 

For  him  in  vain,  at  to-fnll  of  the  day, 

Thu  babes  shall  linger  at  the  unclosing  gate.       Cowper 

TfiF'FV,  n  A  hard-baked  candy  or  sweatmeat 
of  molasses,  or  sugar,  and  butter.      Simmonds. 

t  TO-FORE',  prep.  [A.  S.  to-foran,  to-for]  Be- 
fore ;  previous  to.  Spectator. 

t  TO-FORE',  arf.     Before.  Shak. 

TOFT,  n.     1. 1  A  grove  of  trees  :  —  a  hilL  Wright 

2     [Low   L    toftam.']     {Old  Eng    Law)   A 

place  where  a  messuage  has  stood.  Cowell. 

T^FT'MAN,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  The  owner  of 
a  toft.  Whishaio. 

TO'FUS,  n.    See  Tophus. 

to' O.I,  n.  [L.,  from  tego,  to  cover.]  (Rom. 
Ant  )  The  outer  garment  of  a  Roman  citizen  in 
time  of  peace,  long,  broad,  and  flowing,  and 
consisting  of  a  single  piece  of  stuff.  It  was  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  the  Romans.  IVm.  Smith. 

Tb'0.^-PR.X-TEX'TA,  n.  {Roman  Ant.)  A 
toga  with  a  broad  purple  border,  worn  by  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes,  by  magistrates,  by  priests, 
and  by  persons  engaged  in  sacred  rites  and  in 
paying  vows.  Wm.  Smith. 

TO'OA  VI-RI'LIS.  \h.,  manly  gotcn.']  {Roman 
Ant )  The  gown  assumed  by  boys  in  their  six- 
teenth year,  Wm.  Smith. 

TO'GA-TpD,  a.  [L.  togatus.]  DresSed  in,  or 
wearing,  a  toga  ;  gowned.  Sir  M.  Sa7idys. 

TO'epD,  o.     [L.  togatus.]     Togated.  Shak. 

TQ-<?£th'5R,  ad.  [A.  S.  togepdere.—See  Gather.] 

1.  In  company  or  union  ;  unitedly. 

We  turned  over  many  books  together.  Shak. 

The  king  joined  humanity  and  policy  together.       Bacon. 

2.  In  the  same  time  ;  contemporaneously. 

While  he  and  I  live  together,  I  (hall  not  be  thought  the 
worst  poet.  Vryden. 

3.  Without  intermission  ;  uninterruptedly. 

They  had  a  great  debate  concerning  the  punishment  of 
one  of  their  adniimls,  which  lasted  a  month  together.  Addison. 

4.  In  contmuity  or  a  state  of  union. 

Some  tree's  broad  leaves  together  sewed.  Milton. 

Together  vtith,  in  unison  with  ;  in  a  state  of  mix- 
ture with.  "  The  bad  tugether  with  the  good."  Dryden. 

TfiG'egR-Y,  n.  Clothes  ;  garments ;  articles  of 
dress  ;  tawdry  apparel.     [Vulgar.]        Qu.  Rev. 

T6g'GLE  (tfig'gl),  n.  1.  {Naut.)  A  pin  placed 
through  tne  bight  or  eye  of  a  rope,  block-strap, 
or  bolt,  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  or  to  put  the 
bight  or  eye  of  another  rope  upon,  and  thus  to 
secure  them  both  together.  Dana. 

2.  A  button.  Simmonds. 

T6g'GLE-JoTnt,  n.  A  joint  con- 
sisting of  two  rods  or  bars  so  con- 
nected that  they  may  be  brought 
into  the  same  straight  line  by  a 
moving  force,  and  thus  be  made  to 
exert  great  pressure  ;  an  elbow  or 
knee-joint,  Bigeloto. 

Kf"  The  flpire  represents  a  tnggle- 
joint  between  the  parts  A  and  B.  A 
force,  actum  in  the  direction  C  D,  arts 
with  great  and  constantly  increasing 
power  to  separate  them.  Toggle-joint. 

TcilL,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  tiolan,  to  toil ;  tilian,  to  till, 
to  toil  —  See  Till  ]     [t.  toiled  ;  pp.  toiling, 


toiled]     To  labors  to  work  hard;  to  use  ex- 
ertion ;  to  strive. 


This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  my  soul. 
Who  like  a  brother  tolled  In  my  alluira. 


Shak. 


t  TOIL,  I',  a.    1.  To  labor  ;  to  work  at.      Milton. 
2.  t  To  overlabor  ;  to  weary. 

He,  toilctt  with  works  of  war,  retired  himself 

To  Italy.  ShaJL: 

ToIL,  n.    Labor  ;  hard,  fatiguing,  or  painful  work. 

For  Uu<l,  said  he.  hath  made  me  forget  all  my  toil.  Uen.  zU.  Al , 
There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail  — 
7'»i7,  envy    want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail.  John»on. 

Syn.  — See  Work. 
ToTl,  «.     [L.  tela,  any  woven  stuff,  a  web,  a  de- 
sign ;  texo,  textus,  to  weave ;   Fr  toiles,  a  toil.] 
A  net  or  a  snare  to  catch  animals  ;  a  trap. 

Then  toiU  for  beasts  and  lime  for  birds  were  found.    Dryden, 

TolL'fR,  n.  One  who  toils  ;  a  laborer   Sherwood 

ToI'L^T,  w.  [Fr  toilette;  ioik,  cloth,  from  L 
tela,  a  web.] 

1  A  covering  for  a  dressing-table.  Simmonds 

2  A  dressing-table.  Pope 

An  untouched  Bible  graced  her  toilet.  I'rtor 

3  Act  of  dressing  ;  personal  attire  ;  dress. 
4.  A  bag  or  case  for  night-clothes.  Simmonds. 
To  make  07ie's  toilet,  to  arrange  one's  personal  attire. 

ToI'I-PT-GLAss,  n.  A  looking-glass  for  a  toilet 
or  dressing-table,  Simmonds. 

TOI'LpT-autLT,  n.  A  bed-cover,  or  a  cover  for 
a  dressing-table.  Simtnonds, 

TOI'L^T-SER'VICE,  ^  „.  Earthen-ware  and  glass 

Tol'I.eT-SfiT,  )  utensils   for   a    dressing- 

room.  Si7nmonds. 

TOI'LETTE,  n.  [Fr.]  An  ante-room  for  dress- 
ing ;  a  toilet.  —  See  foiLET.  Simmonds. 

TOIL'FI^L,  a.    Laborious  ;  toilsome.        Smollett. 

TOi-LI-^TETTE',  n.     A  stuff  of  silk  and  cotton 

warp,  and  woollen  weft,  for  waistcoats.  W.  Ency. 

ToIl'JNG,  n.     Oppressive  labor ;  toiU  Udal. 

TolL'LgSS,  a.    Free  from  toil.  Milman. 

ToIl'SOME    (toll'sum),   a.      Laborious;    weary; 

fatiguing.     "  Many  toilsome  steps."       Dryden. 

ToIl'SOME-LY,  ad.  In  a  toilsome  manner ;  with 
toil ;  laboriously.  Bp.  Hall. 

ToIl'SOME-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  toil- 
some ;  wearisomeness  ;  laboriousuess.     Seeker. 

TOl-L'STRUNG,  a.  Strengthened  by  labor  or  ex- 
ercise. "  The  toilstrung  youth."  [it.]    Thomson. 

ToIl'WORN,  a.  Worn  or  exhausted  by  toil.  "A 
toilworn  mariner."  Boyd. 

TOl^E,  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  measure  of  length, 
equal  to  6  French  feet,  or  6.3945925  English 
feet.  Brande. 

TO-KAY'  (to-ka'),  n.  A  rich,  luscious  wine,  of  a 
peculiar  aromatic  flavor,  made  at  Tokay  in 
Hunjjary.  It  is  usually  more  or  less  turbid, 
and  IS  preferred  in  that  state.  Brande. 

TO'KEN  (to'kn),  n.  [M.  Goth,  taikns;  A.  S. 
tacen,  tacn  ;  Dut.  teeken,  teiken ;  Ger.  zeichen  ; 
Dan.  tegn  ;  Sw.  teeken ;  Icel.  t%kn.'[ 

1.  A  sign  ;  a  mark  ;  a  symbol ;  a  symptom. 

Young  plantains,  and  branches  of  a  tree  which  the  Indians 
call  K'.W(lho, . . .  brought  as  fo^rii.iof  peace  and  amity.  Cook: 

It  is  indeed  a  very  unhappy  tntnt  of  the  corruption  of  our 
manners,  that  there  should  be  any  so  inconsiderate.  Addiaun. 

2.  t  A  spot  on  the  body  denoting  infection, 
as  of  the  plague  ;  a  plague-spot. 

For  the  Lord's  token)  on  you  both  I  see.  ShaJc. 

3.  A  memorial  of  friendship ;  something 
given  to  serve  as  a  remembrance  ;  a  souvenir. 

This  is  some  tokvn  fVom  a  newer  friend.  Shak: 

4.  A  small  coin  struck  in  England  by  private 
individuals  before  the  government  coined  such 
pieces,  a  coin  current  by  sufferance,  but  not 
coined  by  authority,  formerly  to  pass  for  a  far- 
thing, but  in  modern  times  for  a  higher  value. 

Buy  a  tok-en't  worth  of  great  pin*.  B.  Jouton. 

5    {Printina.)  Ten  quires  of  paper.     Marsh. 

Syn.  —  See  Mark. 

TO'KEN  (tfl'kn),  v.  a.     1.  To  make  known,     [r.] 

What  in  time  proceeds 

May  tok-en  to  the  niturv  our  past  deeds.  Shak. 

2.  To  indicate  by  spots,  as  infection,  [r.]  Shak. 

TO'KENED  (tB'knd),  p.  a.      Indicated  by  spots. 

"  The  tokened  pestilence."  Shak. 


T0'KEN-l£S8  (tA'kn-Ua),  a.  Without  any  token 
or  sign.  Byrom. 

t  TOk'IN,  n.    A  tocsin.  WondcrfiU  Year. 

TO'Uf,  n.  An  East  Indian  weight,  equal  to  180 
grains  troy.  Simmondt, 

T6ld,  ».  &  p.  from  tclL   Mentioned.  —  See  Tell. 

TOI.E,  V  a.      U.   TOLED  ;  pp.  TOLINO,  TOLED.]  To 

draw  ;  to  allure  ;  to  toll.  —  Sec  Toll.       Locke. 

TO-I,E'I)0,  n.  A  sword  of  metal  tempered,  or 
like  one  tempered,  at  Toledo,  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  swords.  U.  Jonton. 

T6l'5R-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  tolrrahilit;  It.  tolUrO' 
bile;  Sp   tolerable;  Fr   toltrabU.] 

1.  That  may  be  iiorne,  i-ndured,  or  tolerated 
endurable  ;  suli'erable  ;  supportable. 

Cold  and  heat  scarce  toleralJe.  Mdton. 

2.  Neither  excellent  nor  contemptible  ;  pass- 
able.    *'  A  tolerable  translation."  iJrydeiu 

TOL  ?R-A-|{LE-N£S8,n.  The  state  of  being  tol 
erable.     [k  ]  Johiuon. 

T6l'PR-A-BLY,  nrf.  1.  In  a  manner  that  may  be 
endured  :  supportably.  Hammond' 

2.  Moderately  well  ;  passably. 

[lie]  had  acquitted  himself  toleraljlii  at  a  ball.        Ailditon, 

t6l'(;R-ANCE,  n.  [L.  toUrantia  ;  tolero,  tolerant, 
to  bear,  to  endure ;  It.  tolL-ranza  ;  Sp.  toleran- 
cia  ;  Fr.  tolerance.]  The  power  or  the  act  of 
enduring  ;  endurance  ;  toleration. 

The  same  in  dangers  and  travels  we  term  tolerance,  pa- 
tience, and  fortitude.  J/nlland. 

Syn. —  Tolerance  is  apt)lled  to  the  difpositiun  of 
liabit  of  mind  ;  toleration,  to  art  ion.  Principlo(>  of  tol- 
erance will  lead  to  the  tuleraliou  of  dilferenl  opinions. 

TOL'PR-A.NT,  o.  [L.  tolerans.]  Disposed  to 
tolerate  ;  indulgent ;  forbearing.     Prof.  White. 

T6l'5R-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  tohro,  toleratus;  iollo.to 
lift  up ;  It.  to/lerare,  to  bear,  to  tolerate ;  Sp. 
tolerur  ;  Fr.  toUrer.  —  Sansc. /u^;  Gr.  t'/.6u. — 
M.  Goth,  thvlan,  to  suffer,  to  tolerate ;  A.  S. 
tholian,  to  bear,  to  endure ;  Dut.  A  Ger.  dtilden ; 
Dan.  taale  ;  Sw.  tala  ;  Icel.  thola^  [t.  toler- 
ated ;  pp.  tolerating,  tolerated.]  To  ■!- 
low  so  as  not  to  hinder  ;  to  permit,  as  some- 
thing not  wholly  approved ;  to  suffer ;  to  en- 
dure ;  to  admit. 

Men  should  not  tolerate  themselves  one  minnte  in  any 
known  sin.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

Crying  should  not  be  tolerated  in  children.  Loclx. 
Syn. —  A  jKjrson  tolerates  a  thing  when  he  does  nol 
hinder  it,  though  he  had  (Kiwer  lu  do  so;  he  j<rniiiti 
or  allows  it  when  he  aniliorizes  it  by  express  consenL 
What  is  tolerated  is  bad  or  not  approved,  and  suffered 
only  because  it  cannot  well  or  easily  be  prevented. 
Toleration  is  an  infonnal,  and  permission  a  formal,  ol- 
lowance  of  an  action,  which  the  magistrate  or  govern- 
ment declines  to  sanction.  In  some  countries  in  which 
there  is  an  established  religion,  other  religions  are  tol- 
erated. DifTcrent  religions,  though  not  patronized  or 
approved,  are  tolerated  j  tilings  of  little  importance 
are  permitted,  alUnted,  or  suffered  to  be  done  without 
re.«istance.  —  Bee  Admit,  Allow. 

TOI^gR-A'TIQN,  n.     [L.  toleratio.] 

1.  The  act  of  tolerating ;  allowance  given  to 
that  which  is  not  wholly  approved  ;  endurance. 

Toleration  of  fortune  of  every  sort.         ."ftr  T.  Elyot. 
The  Indulgence  and  toleration  granted  to  these  men.    SoMth. 

2.  {Eccl.)  Permission  for  the  free  exercise  of 
a  religion  different  from  that  established. 

Tolrralion  implies  a  right  of  enjoying  the  Itenefft  of  the 
laws  and  of  all  social  privtleges,  without  any  regard  to  difler- 
ence  of  religion.  ISramle. 

Toleration  Act,t\\e  acl  of  William  and  Mary  of  Enf- 
laiTd  which  re|>caled  the  statutes  imposing  penalties 
on  Protestant  Dissenters  for  nonconformity  to  the  rit- 
ual and  discipline  of  ihe  established  church.      Etkn, 

Syn.  —  See  Tolerance. 
TOLL  (ten,  n.  [A.  S.  toll,  a  toll,  a  tribute  ;  Dut. 
tol;  Ger  zcU;  Dan.  told,  Sw  tuU ;  IccLtoUr; 
W.  toll.  —  Gr  rt/.oi,  a  toll.  —  Junius  and  Skin- 
ner derive  toll  (A.  S  toll),  a  tribute,  from  Gr. 
riiof,  an  end,  a  tribute,  or  a  toll ;  Johnson,  from 
L.  tolh.  to  riise,  to  take  or  carry  away.  —  Bp. 
Burgess  thinks  toll,  a  tribute,  is  probably  from 
teU  \\'.  S  teUan'),  to  count,  to  number,  as  dole 
from  deal,  the  toll  of  a  bell  being  strokes  lightly 
struck,  measured,  or  mitnbertd  at  regular  inter- 
vals ;  and  tole  or  tell,  to  draw,  signifying  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  by  slow,  inscnsiMe  degrees. — 
Serentus  is  inclined  to  the  derivation  of  toll,  a 
tribute,  from  tell,  to  count,  to  number,  noticing 
the  Su.  Goth,  tofla,  to  reckon.  —  Tooke  derives 
both  toll,  a  tribute,  and  the  toll  of  a  bell  from 
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A.  S.  tilian.  to  raise,  or  lift  up,  —  the  former 
boiti'»  a  p  irt  lii'ted  off,  or  taken  away,  as  to  raise 
or  levi/  (L.  leco,  Fr.  /ever,  to  raise,  to  lift)  taxes, 
and  the  latter,  the  lifting  up  of  the  bell,  causing 
its  sound.] 

1.  A  duty  or  tax  imposed  for  some  service 
rendered,  or  benefit  conferred  ;  —  especially  a 
duty  imposed  on  travellers  and  goods  passing 
along  public  roads,  bridges,  over  a  ferry,  &c. : 
—  also,  the  payment  to  the  corporation  of  a 
town,  or  to  the  lord  or  owner  of  a  market  or 
fair,  upon  sale  of  thmgs  subject  to  toll.  Brande. 

To  pay  toll  for  any  commodities  or  wares.  JloUaml. 
As  tlie  expense  of  carriage  Is  very  much  reduced  by  means 
of  such  puhlic  works,  the  jroods,  notwithstanding  the  toll, 
come  cheaper  to  the  consumer  tliun  they  would  otlierwise 
have  done;  tlieir  price  not  being  so  much  raised  by  the /oW 
as  it  is  lowered  by  the  «heapness  of  the  carriage.      A.  Sniilh. 

2  (Sffij:.  &  OldEng  Law.)  Liberty  to  buy  and 
sell  within  the  precincts  of  a  manor.      BurrilL 

3  A  miller's  proportion  or  allowance  for 
grinding  grain,  Simmonds. 

Toll  and  team,  (Old  Eng  Law.)  the  privileges   of 
having  a  market  and  jurisdiction  of  villeins.    BurrUl. 
Syn.  -  See  Duty,  Tax 
VTOLL.u,  M.   [j  tolled;  jpip.  tolling,  tolled.] 

1.  To  pay  toll  or  duty 

I  'U  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  for  him.    ShdL. 

2.  [W.  tolli,  to  take  from.]  To  take  toll. 
And  miller  that  tolleth  takes  none  but  Lis  due. 

i'OLL,  V.  a.     To  take  or  collect  as  toll. 


Like  the  bee,  tollimj  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets. 


Shak. 


TOLL,  V.  a.  1.  To  cause  to  sound  with  slow  and 
uniform  strokes  or  tones,  as  a  bell. 

I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day; 

1  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  tlice  slow  away.        Cotvper. 

2.  To  call  or  to  notify  by  sound,  as  of  a  bell. 

Slow  toUx  the  village  clock  the  drowsy  hour.        Seattle. 
When  hollow  murmurs  of  their  evening  bells 
Dismiss  the  sleepy  swains,  and  toll  them  to  their  cells. 

Drj/den. 

TOLL,  V.  n.  [From  the  sound.  Skinner.]  To 
sound  or  ring  slowly,  as  a  bell.  "  Toll,  toll, 
gentle  bell."  Dcnham. 

ToiiL,  w.  The  slow,  regular  stroke  or  tone  of  a 
bell,  particularly  of  a  church  bell,  Tooke. 

Toll,  v  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. —  See 
Toll,  w.]  To  draw  by  degrees;  to  allure;  — 
al         " 


written  also  tole- 


Milton. 


Locke, 

To  make  me  follow,  and  so  toll  rac  on.         Fletcher. 

The  adventitious  moisture  ,  . .  tolleth  forth  the  innate  and 

radical  moisture.  Mncon. 

TOLL,  or  TOLL  [tSI,  W.  Johnson],  v.  a.  [L. 
tollo,  to  lift  up,  to  take  away.]  (Old Enij.  Law.) 
To  take  away  ;  to  bar  ;  to  defeat.  "  To  toll  an 
entry."  BurrilL 

TOLL'A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  tolled  or  subject 
to  toll ;  liable  to  pay  toll.  Whishaw. 

TOLL'A(?E,  n.     Payment  of  toll ;  toU.    Drayton. 

TOLL'— BAR,  n.  A  turnpike-gate  or  side-bar  on 
a  road,  where  a  toll  is  received.  Simmonds. 

TOLL'b66th,  n.     [IceL  tollbud;  Dan.  told'iod.1 

1.  tA  custom-house  or  place  where  toll   is 
paid  ;  an  exchange.  rhillips. 

He  saw  Matthew  sitting  in  a  toVbooth.  Matt.  ix.  9,  Wickliffe. 

2.  A  prison  or  jail,  particularly  the  prison  at 
Edinburgh.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

TOLL'b66tH,  »  a.     To  imprison  in  a  toUbooth. 

That  they  might  tollbooth  Oxford  men.        Jij).  Corbett. 

TOLL'-BRId^E,  n.  A  bridge  for  passing  which 
toll  is  paid,  Smart. 

TOLL'-CORN,  n.  Corn  or  grain  taken  as  toll  for 
grinding  at  a  mill,  Crabb. 

TOLL'-DTsh,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  toll  is  taken, 
as  for  grinding  grain.  Beau.  <Sr  Fl. 


TOLL'pR,  n.     1. 1  A  toll-gatherer, 
2.  One  who  tolls  a  bell. 


Bnrret. 
Todd, 

TOLL'-GATE,  n.     A  gate  where  toll  is  paid. 
TOLL-G.^TH-gR-^R,  n.     An  officer  who  takes 
toll  J  a  tollman.  Sir  T.  HerheH. 

TOLL  -HOP,  n.    A  toll-dish.  Crabh. 

TOLL— HoOsE,  n.     A  house  where  toll  is  paid. 

TOLL  ING,  p.  a.     Sounding,  as  a  bell,  with  slow, 
regular  strokes  or  tones. 

TOLL  JNG,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  tolls ;  the 
slow  sound  of  a  bell ;  toll. 


TOLL'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  toll'mEn.  One  who  collects 
toll,  as  at  a  toll-gate  ;  a  toll-gatherer.     Cowper. 

TOLL'-THOR-QUGH  (-thur-ro),  w.  Toll  taken  by 
a  town  for  beasts  going  through  it,  oi  over  a 
bridge  or  ferry  maintained  at  its  cost: — a  toll 
claimed  by  an  individual  where  he  is  bound  to 
repair  some  particular  highway.  [Eng.]  Brande. 

TOLL'-TRAV-eRSE,  n.  Toll  for  passing  over 
the  private  soil  of  another,  or  for  driving  beasts 
across  his  ground.     [Eng.]  Brande. 

TOLL'-TiJRN,  n.  A  toll  paid  at  the  return  of 
beasts  from  fair  or  market,  though  they  were 
not  sold.     [Eng.]  Cowell. 

TOL'MgN,  n.  One  of  the  large  stones,  many  of 
which  are  found  in  Cornwall  and  Brittany,  leav- 
ing passages  apparently  hollowed  through  them, 
and  commonly  believed  to  be  druidical  re- 
mains ;  —  called  also  dolmen.  Brande. 

tTOL'spS-TgR,  w.  {Old  Enff.  Law.)  A  toll  or 
tribute  of  a  sextary  or  sester  of  ale,  paid  to  the 
lords  of  some  manors  by  their  tenants,  for 
liberty  to  brew  and  sell  ale  ;  —  written  also  tol- 
saster  and  tolcester.  Coweil. 

tTOL'iJpY  (lol'/.e),  n.  A  place  at  which  tolls 
were  set  or  assessed  ;  a  tollbooth.  Cyc.  of  Com. 

TOLT,  »i.  [Law  'L.toUa;  L.  tollo,  to  remove.] 
{Old  Eng.  Practice.)  A  writ  by  which  a  cause 
pending  in  a  court-baron  was  removed  to  the 
county  court.  Cowell. 

TO-l.U' ,n.  A  resin  procured  from  Myrospermum 
toluiferum,  a  tree  growing  in  Carthagena,  by 
making  incisions  into  the  trunk;  —  called  also 
balsam  of  Tolu,  and  Tolu  balsam.  Tomlinson. 
S£g'  Tolu  is  met  with  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  a 
soft,  dark-colored,  transparent  balsam,  of  tlie  consis- 
tence of  turpentine,  witli  a  remarkably  fragrant  and 
agreeable  odor,  or  of  a  rusty-brown,  semi-transparent 
resin.    Miller. 

TO-LU'I-DiNE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  volatile,  oily,  or- 
ganic base,  containing  no  oxygen.         Gregwy. 

TOL'y-OLE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon,  being 
the  product  of  the  distillation  of  balsam  of 
Tolu ;  —  called  also  benzoene.  Miller, 

fTOL-U-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  tolntim,  on  a  trot; 
tolh,  to  lift  up.]     The  act  of  ambling.    Brotcne. 

TO-LU'-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  large,  handsome  tree, 
the  wood  of  which  is  red  in  the  centre,  and  has 
an  odor  of  balsam  or  rose  ;  Myrospermum  tolu- 
iferum.    It  yields  the  balsam  of  Tolu.      Baird. 

TOM,  n.  The  knave  of  trumps  at  the  old  game 
of  gleek.  Wifs  Interpreter. 

TOM'A-HAWK,  n.  [Indian.  —  Algonquin  tome- 
hagen ;  Mohegan  tumnahegan ;  Delaware  ta- 
moihecan.  Gallatin.]  A  weapon  used  by  the 
American  Indians,  formed  of  a  stone,  with  an 
edge,  and  a  handle  ;  an  Indian  hatchet. 

It  was  . . .  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  burj'ing  the  tomahawk,  when  they  made  peace  ; 
when  they  went  to  war.  they  dug  it  up  again.  —  llence  the 
phrase,  "  I'o  bury  the  tomahawk,"  or  "  hatchet."       liaitlett. 

TOM'A-HAwK,  V.  a.  To  strike  or  to  kill  with  a 
tomahawk.  Clarke. 

T0M-AL'L5Y,    }  ,j_     ^  name  applied  to  the  liver 

TOM-AL'LINE,  >  of   the    lobster,    which,    when 

boiled,  is  green.  C.  T.  Jachson. 

TO'MAN,  n.     A  conventional  money  of  Persia,  of 

a  very  variable  character.     It  may  be  valued  at 

about  12s.  6d.  sterling  ($3.02).  Simmonds. 

T0-MA'T6,  or  T0-MA'T6  [to-ma't5,  Sm.  C;  to- 
mi't5,  K.],  n.  [Indian. — Sp.,  Port,  ^f  Fr,  t'o- 
mate.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  several  varieties, 
much  cultivated  for  its  fruit;  the  common  love- 
apple  ;  Lycopersicum  esculentum  :  —  the  fruit  of 
the  plant,  which  is  used  in  various  ways  for 
food.  Gray. 

T6MB(t6m).  n.  [Gr.  r(r^,/?05,  strictly,  the  place 
where  a  dead  body  is  burnt,  but  usually  a 
mound  of  earth  heaped  over  the,ashes,  a  tomb, 
probably  from  rO(/>w,  to  smoke,  to  consume  in  a 
slow  fire.  Liddell  4r  Scott.  —  L.  tumulus,  a 
raised  heap  of  earth,  a  sepulchral  mound ;  <m- 
m,eo,  to  swell ;  It.  tomba,  a  tomb ;  Sp.  tumba  ; 
Fr.  tombe,  tombeau.  —  Old  Eng.  turn!  e,  toumbe.] 
1.  The  sepulchre,  vault,  or  monument  in 
which  the  body  of  a  deceased  person  is  enclosed. 

Poor  heart!  she  slimibers  in  her  silent  tombi 

Lei  her  possess  in  peace  that  narrow  room.  Dryden. 


The  marble  tomhi  that  rise  on  high. 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie.  J'nnicll 

The  tombs  of  the  Jews  were  generally  hollow  places  hewn 
out  of  the  rock.  lirunUK,, 

2.  A  monument  erected  in  memory  of  a  de- 
ceased person,     [r.]  Brande. 
TOMB  (tSm),  V.  a.    To  entomb,     [ii.]  Byron. 
TOM'BAc,  n.     (Min.)  An  alloy  of  zinc  and  cop- 
per-                                                            Turner- 
TOxMBED  (tomd),  p.  a.     Put  in  a  tomb,     [r.] 

He  lies  at  Glastenbire,  tovahed,  as  I  ween.      jR.  Jinmne. 
TOMB'LtiSS,  a.     Without  a  tomb.  Shak. 

t6mB'NOR-RY,  w.  A  bird  found  in  Shetland; 
the  tomnoddy  ;  the  puffin.  Clarke. 

TOM'BOt,  n.  [Tom,  for  Thomas,  and  boy.  John- 
son.—  A.  S.  ^wmiere,  a  tumbler.  Verstegan.]  A 
romping,  boyish  girl ;  a  romp.   Shak.  Beau.^Fl. 

TOMB'STONK  (toni'ston),  n.  A  stone  or  a  monu- 
ment erected  in  memory  of  a  deceased  person, 
at  the  place  where  he  is  interred.  Addison. 

TOm'CAT,  n.    A  full  grown  male  cat.  Booth. 

TOM'COD.w.  [Fr.  tacaud,  whiting  pout.]  (Ich.\ 
A  small  fish  of  the  family  Gadidce,  or  cods, 
common  to  the  American  coast,  very  abundan? 
after  the  first  frost ;  frost-fish ;  Gadus  tom- 
codus.  Storer, 

TOME,  n.  [Gr.  rdfioi,  a  piece  cut  off,  a  part  of  a 
book  written  and  rolled  up  by  itself,  a  tome ; 
Tifivo),  to  cut ;  L.  tomus  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  tomo ;  Fr. 
tome.]  One  volume  of  many  :  —  also,  any  book. 

Must  we  write  nothing  but  large  scholastical  discourses  — 

such  tunien  as  yours?  Jip.  Hull. 

Sacred  tomes  and  volumes  of  holy  writ.  Hooker. 

ToME'LgT,n.  A  small  tome  or  volume.  Qu.  Rev. 

TO-MeN-TO-SE',  )  „.     fL,  tomentum,  stuffing,  as 

TO-MEN'TOUS,    >  of  hair.]     (fio«.)  Covered  with 

short,  dense,  somewhat  rigid  hairs,  so  as  to  be 

scarcely  perceptible  to  the  touch.  Lindley. 

TOM'FOOL.  n.    A  fool ;  a  simpleton.  Cair. 

TOM'FOOL-e-RY,  n.  Absurd  or  ludicrous  folly; 
absurdity  i  nonsense.     [Low.]  O'Connell. 

TO'MjN,  n.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  weight  for  gold 
and  silver,  being  of  the  former,  8.875  grains,  and 
of  the  latter,  9.245  grains.  Simmonds. 

TOM'JOHN,  n.  A  kind  of  sedan  in  Ceylon,  open 
in  front  and  on  each  side,  and  carried  by  a 
single  pole  on  men's  shoulders.  Simmonds. 

t6m'NOD-DY,    n.     1.    (Ornith.)    The  puffin;  — 

called  also  tomnorry.  Booth. 

2.  A  fool ;  a  dolt ;  a  dunce  ;  a  clown.    Uood. 

TO-MOR'ROW,  n.  The  day  subsequent  to  the 
present  day. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.  Shak. 

A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows.  Wordsworth. 

TO-MOR'ROW,  ad.     On  the  next  day  coming. 

This  ought  rather  to  be  called  a  full  purpose  of  committing 
sin  to-day  than  a  resolution  of  leaving  it  to-morrow.  Calami/. 

TOM'PJ-ON,  n.  [Fr.  tampon,  according  to  the  IHc- 
tionary  of  Trtvoux,  from  Celtic  tampon,  a  piece 
or  stopper.]  (Mil.)  A  stopper  fitted  to  the 
bore  of  the  gun,  to  keep  out  the  wet ;  a  tam- 
pion :  —  the  wooden  or  iron  bottom,  adapted  to 
the  bore  of  the  gun,  to  which  grape-shot  are 
fixed,  or  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  containing 
canister  or  case-shot.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

T0M'-P6K-PR,  n.  A  bugbear  to  frighten  chil- 
dren ;  a  scarecrow.  L^orby. 

TOm'rIg,  n.  A  rude,  wild  girl ;  a  tomboy.  Dennis. 

TOM-TIT'  [t5m-tit',  S.  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  tSm'tU,  P. 
F.  K.  Wb.],  n.  (Ornith.)  A  small  bird  ;  a  tit- 
mouse.—  See  Titmouse.  Baird 

TOM 'TOM,  n.  A  sort  of  drum,  used  by  the  na- 
tives in  the  East  Indies.  Mackintosh. 

T6n  (tlin),  n.  [A.  S.  tunne,  a  tun,  a  vat,  a  tub  ; 
Dut.  ton  ;  Ger.  tonne.  —  See  Tux.] 

1.  A  cask  ;  a  tim.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  weight  of  2240  pounds,  but  sometimes 
of  2000  pounds  avoirdupois  ;  twenty  hundred- 
weight.—  See  Hundred-weight.  Cyc.  of  Com. 

a^  A  ton  of  2000  lbs.  is  called  a  short  ton.     By  act 
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or  Cnii|rre88  It  is  decided  that,  unless  specified  to  the 
contrary,  a  tun  is  to  lie  understood  as  S^40  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois.    Cye.  of  Com. 

fl^  A  ton  of  flour,  in  commerce,  is  8  sacks,  or  10 
barrels  ;  a  ton  of  potatoes,  10  liuslicls.  In  Coniwall, 
the  miners'  ton  is  21  cvvt.,  or  3352  lbs.    SimmomU. 

3.  A  measure  of  capacity,  containing  252 
gallons  ;  —  usually  written  tun.  lirande. 

4.  Forty  cubic  feet  of  round  or  rough  timber, 
or  fifty  feet  of  hewn  timber.  Siminonds. 

agg-  One  ton  of  timber,  as  usually  surveyed,  con- 
tains SO^^Aj-  cubic  feet.     Oreenleaf. 

5.  In  the  measurement  of  a  ship,  forty  cubic 
feet.  Simmonds. 

TdM",  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  tonus,  tone.]  The  pre- 
vailing fashion  ;  high  mode  ;  style  ;  vogue. 

LaiJy  Melbourne  was  a  very  scnailile  woman:  and,  having 
a  inaKiiiflccnt  hoiioe  and  making  great  cntcrtainmentu,  wa« 
one  at  the  head  of  tlic  faahiun,  or  ton.  Horace  U'alitole. 

TON.  [A.  S.  tun.]  A  termination  of  names  of 
places. — See  Town.  Gibson. 

t  Td'NAME,  n.  A  name  added  to  another  name ; 
a  surname.  Version  of  Eccltis.  xlvii.  19. 

t6n'CA-BEAN,  n.    See  Tonoa-bean. 

T0N-D}'N0,  n.  [Sp.]  (^rcA.)  An  astragal.  Brande. 

TONE,  n.  [Gr.  rdvo;,  a  cord,  a  rope,  a  tone  ;  rehw, 
to  stretch ;  L.  tonus,  a  tone  ;  It.  tuono,  tono ;  Sp. 
tone;  Fr.  ton. —  Dut.  toon;  Ger.  ton;  Dan. 
tone;  Sw.  ton. — W.  ton.] 

1.  The  particular  quality  of  any  sound ;  a 
note  ;  as,  "  A  shrill  tone  "  ;  "A  low  tone." 

The  Btrength  of  a  voice  or  sound  makes  a  ditfcrence  in  the 

loudness  or  softness,  but  not  in  tlie  tone.  ISacon. 

These  ftom  tliy  lips  were  like  harmonious  tones.  Drayton. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  voice  as  modified  by  the 
feelings  of  the  speaker ;  accent. 

Eager  Iiis  tone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes.  X)rf/rfen. 

A  tone  which  did  not  suit  sucli  emotions.  Blair. 

3.  A  particular  or  affected,  sound  or  intona- 
tion in  speaking  or  reading;  a  whining  or  a 
mournful  sound  of  the  voice. 

We  ought  certainly  to  read  blank  verse  so  as  to  make  every 
line  sensible  to  tlie  ear;  at  the  same  time,  in  doing  so,  every 
appearance  of  sing-song  and  tone  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  Blair. 

4.  Tension,  state,  or  temper  of  mind  ;  mood. 

The  mind  is  not  always  in  the  same  state;  being  at  times 
cheerful,  melancholy,  severe,  fieevish.  These  ditterent  states 
may  not  improperly  be  denominated  tones'.  Kanief. 

To  drag  the  mind  . . .  from  a  philosophical  tone  or  temper 
to  the  drudgery  of  private  and  public  business.   BoUngbroke. 

5.  Tenor  ;  character  ;  spirit ;  strain  ;  as,  "  The 
tone  of  his  remarks  was  commendatory." 

6.  (^Mus.)  A  property  of  sound  by  which  it 
comes  under  the  relation  of  grave  and  acute  :  — 
a  certain  interval  between  two  sounds,  as  in  the 
major  tone  and  the  minor  tone,  the  ratio  of  the 
first  of  which  is  eight  to  nine,  and  which  results 
from  the  difference  of  the  fourth  to  the  fifth, while 
the  ratio  of  the  latter  is  nine  to  ten,  and  results 
from  the  difference  of  the  minor  third  to  the 
fourth.  Moore. 

7.  (Med.)  Tension  or  firmness  proper  to  each 
organic  tissue  :  —  elasticity.  Dunjlison. 

8.  {Paint.)  The  prevailing  color  of  a  pic- 
ture, or  its  general  effect,  depending  on  the 
right  relation  of  objects  in  shadow  to  the  prin- 
cipal light,  and  on  the  quality  of  color,  by  which 
it  is  felt  to  owe  part  of  its  brightness  to  the  hue 
of  the  light  upon  it.  FairhoU. 

Syn.  —  See  Sound. 

TONE,  V.  a.  1.  To  utter  in  an  affected  tone,  or 
sing-song  manner.  South. 

2.  To  regulate  the  tone  of;  to  tune.  Chrke. 

To  tone  down,  to  soften ;  to  modify  ;  to  qualify  ;  to 
lessen.  Wisetnan.    JV.  Brit.  Rev. 

To  tone  dovm  a  picture,  (  Painting.)  to  soften  the  col- 
oring, so  that  a  subdued  harmony  of  tint  may  prevail, 
and  all  undue  glare  be  avoided.  OgUvie. 

TONED  (taned),  a.  Having  a  particular  tone  ;  — 
used  in  composition  ;  as,  "  High-to»ed." 

TONE'LgSS,  a.    Having  no  tone.  Kenrick. 

TONE'-SYL'LA-BLE,  n.    A  syllable  which  is  ac- 
cented. Ogilvie. 
t6ng,  and  t6ng,  n.    See  Tongue,  and  Tongs. 

T6n'GA,  n.  A  silver  coin  of  Bokhara,  worth 
about  7id.  sterling  ($0.15).  Simmonds. 

VAN'OA-BEAN,  n.  The  sweet-scented  seed  of  a 
large  leguminous  tree  (Coumarouna,  or  Dip- 


terix,  odorata)  growing  in  French  Guiana ;  — 
used  for  scenting  snutf,  and  called  also  tonca- 
bean,  and  tonquin-bean.  Archer,     liairil. 

T5NG'kAng,  n.  A  kind  of  boat  or  junk  used  in 
the  seas  of  the  I'lasteru  archipelago.  Simmonds. 

t6n'GO,  n.    The  mangrove.    [The  Pacific] 

Simmonds. 
TONG§,   n.  pi.     [A,  S.  4r  Dut.   tang ;  Old   Ger. 

zanga ;  Ger.  zange;  Dan.  tang  ;  Sw.  tang ;  Icel. 

taung.  —  Gael,  teangas.  —  It.  tewo^/te,  pincers ; 

Sp.   tenaza,    tongs;    Fr.   tenailles. — Probably 

related  to  L.  tango,  to  touch,  Sw.  taga,  Eng. 

take.  Uosworth.]    An  instrument  of  metal,  with 

two  limbs,   for  griping  or  handling  any  thing, 

as  hot  coals,  heated  metals,  &c. 

They  turn  the  glowing  mass  with  crooked  tongs.    Dri/den. 
A  pair  of  tongs  like  a  smith's  longn.  Mortimer. 

t6ngUE  (tang),  n.  [M.  Goth,  tuggo  (pronounced 
tungo) ;  A.  S.  tunge;  Fis.  tunga,  tomje;  Dut. 
tong ;  Ger.  ztinge ;  Dan.  tunge ;  Sw.  Sf  Icel. 
tunga. — Gael,  teanga.  —  Old  tng.  tunge.'^ 

1.  A  muscular  and  very  mobile  organ  in  the 
mouth,  covered  by  a  mucous  membrane,  on 
which  are  numerous  papilla!,  and  performing 
important  functions,  as  in  tasting,  in  eating,  or 
chewing,  or  swallowing  food,  in  receiving  drink, 
and,  in  man,  in  articulating.  Dunglison. 

Who  with  the  tongue  of  angels  can  relate?  Milton. 

They  hiss  for  hiss  returned  with  forked  tongue 

To  torked  tongue.  Milton. 

2.  Speech ;  talk  ;  discourse :  —  fluency  of 
speech  or  utterance. 

Much  tongue  and  much  judgment  seldom  go  together;  for 
talking  and  thinking  are  two  quite  ditterent  faculties. 

VEstrangc. 

3.  Articulate  utterance  ;  the  faculty  of  speech. 

Parrots,  imitating  human  tongue.  Dryden. 

4.  Manner  of  speaking  ;  speech. 

Keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head.  Shak. 

5.  A  language  ;  as,  "  The  Hebrew  tongue." 

To  speak  all  tongues  and  do  all  miracles.  Milton. 

We  must  be  free,  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 

That  Shakespeare  spoke.  tt'ordsicorth. 

"Paradise  Lost"  is  a  noble  possession  for  a  people  to  have 

inherited,  but  the  English  tongue  is  a  nobler  heritage.  TVoicA. 

6.  Speech,  as  opposed  to  action  ;  mere  words 
or  assertions. 

My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in 
tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  1  John  iii.  18. 

7.  A  nation  or  people,  as  distinguished  by 
their  language.  Rev.  v.  9. 

8.  Any  thing  projected  or  protruding  like  the 
tongue,  or  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  the 
tongue,  as  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land  ex- 
tending into  the  water,  or  an  arm  of  the  sea 
extending  into  the  land,  the  clapper  of  a  bell,  a 
projection  as  of  a  buckle  or  stock,  the  projection 
on  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  wood  that  corresponds 
to  and  fits  a  groove,  the  taper  part  of  the  lower 
end  of  a  spindle,  or  the  upper  main-piece  of  a 
made  mast,  &c. 

0.  (Naut.)  A  short  piece  of  rope  spliced  into 
the  upper  part  of  standing-backstays,  &c.,  to 
the  size  of  the  topmast-head.  Mar.  Diet. 

Tongue  of  a  sword,  that  part  of  the  blade  on  which 
the  gripe,  shell,  and  pommel  are  fixed.  StocqueUr. — 
To  hold  one^s  tongue,  to  be  silent.    .Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Language. 

t6nguE  (tang),  V.  a.  [i.  TONOUEn ;  pp.  ton- 
GUINO,  TONOUED.]  To  chide  ;  to  scold ;  to 
rate  ;  to  brand  publicly  ;  to  make  infamous. 

How  might  she  (onfruc  me  I  Shak. 

t6nGUE  (tBng),  V.  n.     1.  To  talk  ;  to  prate. 

Such  stuff  as  madmen  tongue.  S3iak. 

2.  To  use  the  tongue,  as  in  playing  the  flute, 
or  similar  instrument  of  music.  Clarke. 

t6ngUED  (lunpd),  a.  Havinj?  a  tongue  ;  —  often 
used  in  composition  ;  as,  "  Double-io«^M*rf." 

Tongued  they  are  not  like  other  birds.  Holland. 

TdNGUE'-DoOGH-TV  (tang'dbfl  t?),  a.  Valiant 
in  word,  not  in  act ;  boastful.  Milton. 

T6NGUE'-FeNCE  (tttne'rens),  a.  Power  of  elo- 
cution or  arguing.     [Ludicrous.]  Milton. 

T6nGUE'-GRAFT-ING,  n.  A  mode  of  grafting 
by  inserting  the  end  of  a  scion  in  the  stock  in  a 
certain  manner.  P.  Cgc. 

T6NGUE'L5SS(tBnK'l?8),rt.  1.  Having  no  tongue  : 

—  speechless.     "  A  tongueless  mouth."      Shak. 

What  toni/ueiem  blocks!  would  they  not  speak?       Shak. 


2.  Not  spoken  of ;  unnamed,    [r.] 

Une  good  deed,  dying  longnrbm.  Sh»i„ 

t  TONGUE'-I'Al)  (tOngimd),  n.     A  great  talker  : 

a  loquacious  person.  Tnllrr. 

T6ngUE'-8HAPED  (tOng'shipt),  a.  1.  Shaped 
like  a  tongue. 

2.  {Rot.)  Long,  fleshy,  plano-conTex,  and  ob- 
tuse; linguiform.  Lindley. 

t6ngL'E'-TIE  (tOng'tl),  r.  a.  To  render  unablb 
to  speak  or  to  articulate  distinctly. 

That  extreme  modesty  and  hashfulness  which  ordinartiy 
tongut-ties  us  in  all  good  eoiiipaoy.  (Jotximan, 

T6NGL'E'-TiE,  n.  (Med.)  Impeded  motion  of 
the  tongue  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of 
the  fra;nuin.  Dtuiglison. 

T6ngUE'-TIkD  (iBiig'tTd),  o.  Having  an  imped- 
iment of  speech ;  unable  to  speak  freely.  Snak, 

t6ngUEY  (iBng'?),  a.  Disposed  to  use  the 
tdi  gue  in  much  talking  ;  talkative ;  loqua- 
cious.    "  A  tongueg  woman."  Wickliffe. 

Flippant,  tunguey,  and  self-conceited.       Jk'eio  Englunder. 

t6n'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ronirdi;  nhu,  to  stretch;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  tonico  ;  Fr.  touique.  —  See  ToxE.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  tone  or  sound,  or  to  tones. 
"The  <onJC  chord."    "The  <o>iic  note."   Moore. 

2.  (Med.)  Relating  to  tone: — increasing  or 
strengthening  the  tone  or  muscular  action,  as  a 
medicine.  DungUtton. 

3.  t  Noting  an  extension  of  the  muscles  or 
organs  of  motion  ;  extended.  Smith  on  Old  Age. 

Tonic  power,  (Med.)  irritability.  —  Tonic  spasm, 
(Med.)  a  rigid  contraction  of  muscles  without  relaxa- 
tion, as  in  tetanus,  &c. —  See  Spasm.         Dunglison. 

t6n'JC,  n.  1.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  has  the 
power  of  exciting  slowly  and  by  insensible  de- 
grees the  organic  actions  of  the  different  sys- 
tems of  the  animal  economy,  and  of  augment- 
ing their  strength  in  a  durable  manner  ;  a 
tonic  or  strengthening  medicine.  Dunglison. 
SEg-  Bitter  vegetable  substances  which  are  not  as- 
sociated with  an  acrid  or  narcotic  principle,  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  cold  water,  &.c.,  act  as  tonics.  Dungtisom, 

2.  (Mus.)  The  key-note  of  any  composition  ; 
—  written  also  totiique.  Moore. 

TON'J-CAL,  a.    Tonic,     [r.]  Broume. 

TQ-Nig'l-TV,  n.  (Med.)  The  faculty  that  deter 
mines  the  tone  of  the  solids  :  —  irritability. 

Excessive  tonicity  causes  erethism  or  crispness:  deficient 
tonirity,  atony  or  weakness.  Dunglisou. 

TO-NIgHT'  (to-nit'),  n.    This  night.  Shak. 

TO-NIGHT'  (to-nit'),  ad.    On  this  night.      Shak. 

t6n'KA-BEAN,  n.    Tonga-bean.         Simmonds. 

TON'NA^E  (tan'sj),  n.  1.  The  number  of  tons 
burden  which  the  measurement  of  a  ship  or 
other  vessel  represents  she  will  carry. 

Tonnage  is  estimated  sometimes  by  bulk,  but  more  gener- 
ally bv  weight;  a  ton  by  bulk  being  eaual  to  forty  cubic  feet, 
a  ton  by  weight  equalling  twenty  hundred  weight.  .Simnumds. 

2.  Duty  or  custom  paid  on  goods  by  the  ton ; 
a  custom  or  impost  due  for  merchandise  brought 
or  carried  in  tons,  from,  or  to,  other  countries, 
after  a  certain  rate  for  every  ton.  CotcelL 

The  custom-house  duties,  or,  as  they  were  then  called, 
tonnage  and  i>oundage,  nad  since  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  been 
granted  to  successive  sovereigns  for  life.  tjm.  Hev. 

t(3-  The  duties  paid  on  the  tonnage  of  a  ship  are 
abolished,  in  relation  to  vessels  of  the  I'nited  Hiates, 
by  the  act  of  May  31,  IKiO,  and  also  all  tonnage  Avilxen 
on  foreign  vessels,  provided  that  all  discriminating  or 
countervailing  duties  of  such  foreign  nations,  as  far 
as  they  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  abolislted.     Bouvier. 

TO'NOUS,  a.  Having  a  tone;  full  of  tone  or 
sound ;  sonorous.  Kenrick. 

TON'aU|N-BEAN,  n.    See  ToxoA-BEAN. 

TfiN-aui-NESE',  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native,  or  the 
natives,  of  Tonquiii.  Wright. 

TON'SJL,  n.  [L.  tonsilltp,  tonsils;  tondeo,  ton- 
sits,  to  shear,  to  clip;  It.  tonxilli,  a  tonsil;  Fr. 
tonsille.]  (Anat.)  Cne  of  the  two  complex  ovoid 
glands,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  fauces, 
at  the  basis  of  the  tongue,  and  opening  into  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  by  several  ducts ;  —  called 
also  almond.  Dunglison. 

t6n'S|LE,  a.  [L.  tonsilis.]  That  may  be  clipped, 
sheared,  or  shaven.  Mason. 
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TOi\'SlL-LAH,  a.     Tonsillitic.  Davenport. 

tONSIL-lIt'IC,  a.    Relating  to  tonsils.       Dun. 

TON-SJL-LI'TIS,  n  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
tonsils  ;  common  quinsy.  Dunglison. 

TOJV'SOR,  n.    A  barber.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

TOJV-SO'RI-AL,  a.  [L.  tonsorius.]  Pertaining 
to  shaving,  or  to  a  barber.  W.  Smith. 

TON'SIIRE  (toii'shiir),  n.  [L.  toiisura  ;  tondeo,  ton- 
szis,  to  shave  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  tonsura  ;  Fr.  to)iswe.] 

1.  The  act  of  shearing  or  shaving,  or  the  state 
of  being  sheared,  shaved,  or  shaven, — espec- 
ially the  shaving  or  polling  of  the  head. 

A  particular  tonsure  of  the  hair.  £p.  f/oriile//. 

2.  The  ceremony  of  having  the  crown  of  the 
head  shaven  ;  —  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

4£g-  It  was  a  preparatory  rite  upon  receiving  sacred 
orders,  and  consisted  in  clipping  away  the  hair  from 
a  circular  space  at  the  liack  of  the  head,  which  circle, 
thus  formed,  was  enlarged  as  the  pi'rson  rose  in  eccle- 
siastical station  and  diunity.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  I'fen  intended  as  a  memorial  of  our 
Saviour's  crown  of  tliorns.     Eden. 

3.  The  shaven  head  of  one  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  Clarke. 

TON'SURED  (tSn'shiird),  a.  Having  a  tonsure; 
clipped  ;  shaven.  Sydney  Smith. 

TON-TINE'  [ton-ten',  E.  Ja.  K.  Syn.  Wb.  ;  ton-ten' 
or  ton-till',  /'.],  n.  [Fr.,  from  Tonti,  a  Neapol- 
itan, from  whom  the  scheme  originated.]  A 
species  of  life  rent  or  annuity  derived  from  the 
fund  of  an  association  formed  on  the  condition 
that  the  rents  of  those  of  the  subscribers  who 
may  die  shall  accrue  to  the  survivors,  cither  in 
whole  or  in  part.  Bouvier. 

TON-TINE',  a      Relating  to  a  tontine.    IF.  Scott. 

TO 'NY,  n.     A  simpleton.     [Ludicrous.]    Dryden. 

t66,  ad.     [A.  S.  Co.] 

1.  Noting  excess ;  over  and  above  ;  over- 
much ;  more  than  enough  ;  — used  to  augment 

•  the  signification  of  an  adjective  or  an  adverb  to 
an  excessive  or  vicious  degree. 

His  will  too  strong  to  bend,  tuo  proud  to  learn.      Cowley. 

2.  Likewise  ;  also  ;  in  addition  ;  moreover. 

A  courtier  and  a  patriot  too.  Pope. 

4Eg-  Too  is  sometimes  repeated  to  increase  its  em- 
phasis ;  but  this  reduplication  always  seems  harsh, 
and  is  therefore  laid  aside.    Johnson. 

O  that  this  loo,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt.  Shak. 

TOOK  (tfik,  51)  [tfik,  S.  P.  J.  Sm.  Wb. ;  tSk,  W. 
E.  F.  K.'[,  i.  from  take.  —  See  Take. 

TOOL,  n.  [A.  S.  tol,  tool,  tohl;  Icel.  tol;  Fr.  on- 
til.  —  From  tilian,  to  toil.     Skinner.'] 

1.  Any  instrument  of  manual  operation  ;  a 
mechanical  instrument  of  any  kind  for  working 
with  ;  an  implement  commonly  used  by  the  hand 
of  one  man  in  some  manual  labor. 

Armed  with  such  gardening-<oofe.  Milton. 

The  carpenters  . . .  with  their  chests  of  tooU.  Anson. 

2.  A  person  who  is  the  tool  or  instrument 
employed  or  used  by  another  ;  a  hireling. 

Ordained  the  toob  of  fate  to  be.  Rome. 

Perhaps  you  took  me  for  a  fool, 
■•     ■     eda- 


Desipned  alone  your  sex's  tool. 

■  See  Instrument. 


Dorset. 

Syn. 

TOOL,  V.  a.  To  shape  with  a  tool,  or  to  orna- 
ment with  a  tool.  Clarke. 

TOOL'-FUND,  n.  An  insurance  fund  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  workmen  for  the  loss  of  their 
tools  by  fire,  &c.  Simmonds. 

T66l'-MAK-1NG,  a.     Making  tool?.      Franklin. 
t  t66m,  a.    [Dan.  §  Sw.  torn.]   Empty.  Wickliffe. 

ja^  Still  used  in  the  north  of  England.     Todd. 
t66m,  t).  a.  To  empty    [North  of  Eng.]  Brockctt. 

TOON,      )  „      {Bot.)   A    large  tree,  growing  in 
TOON'A,  )  the  East   Indies,  which   yields  toon- 
wood  ;  bastard  cedar ;  Cedrela  Toona.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t66n'-WOOD  f-wfld),  n.  The  reddish-brown 
wood  of  Cedrfla  Toona,  or  bastard  cedar,  much 
used  in  the  East  Indies  for  cabinet-work,  furni- 
ture, &c. ;  —  called  also  Indian  mahogany,  and 
Indian  cedar.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t66t,  v.  n.     [From  A.  S.  totian,  to  elevate.    Todd 


— It  seems  to  be  from  A.  S.  to-witan,  to  know,  to 
perceive,  —  to-wit,  too  it,  toot,  is  an  obvious 
course  of  corruption.  In  Piers  Plouhman,  "  a 
heme  toten  "  is  a  beam  espy  ;  "  his  toti  toteden 
out  "  is  his  toes  peeped  out ;  —  Udal's  "  tootyng 
hill"  is  a  high  place  from  whence  to  see  afar 
off;  "  a  toting  ruff"  —  a  ruff  look  over  or  out, 
projecting  ;  "  toting  noses  "  —  projecting,  prom- 
inent noses.     Richardson.']      [i.   tooted;   pp. 

TOOTING,  TOOTED.] 

1.  t  To  stand  out ;  to  be  prominent.    Howell. 

2.  f  To  search  ;  to  seek  ;  to  peep ;  to  pry. 

Spying,  looking,  tooting,  watching.  Latimer. 

t66t,  V.  n.  [Dnt.  tocten.]  To  make  a  sound,  as 
upon  a  horn,  &c. :  —  to  cry.  Wright. 

That  wiseacre  deserves  ...  a  tooting  horn.  Howell. 

TOOT,  V.  a.     To  sound,  as  a  horn.      W.  Browne. 

TOOT,  n.  A  note  or  sound  imitative  of  the  word, 
blown  on  a  horn ;  a  blast.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

TOOT'fR,  n.     1.  t  A  spy  ;  a  scout. 

These  things  forsooth  said  the  Lord  to  me,  Go  and  piit  a 
footer;  and  whatever  thing  he  shall  sec  tell.  IVickliffe. 

2.  One  who  toots  on  a  horn.  B.  Jonson. 

TOOTH,  n. ;  pi.  teeth.  [M.  Goth,  tunths  ;  A.  S. 
toth,  pi.  tetU;  Frs.  tcinne;  Dut.  tatid;  Ger. 
zahn  ;  Old  Ger.  zati,  zaad ;  Dan.  ^f  Sw.  tand ; 
Icel.  tiitin.  —  Sansc.  danta ;  Pers.  dendan ;  Hind. 
dant.  —  Gr.  d^oig,  iSovros ;  L.  dens,  dentis  ;  It. 
dente  ;  Sp.  dientc  ;  Fr.  dent.] 

1.  One  of  the  small,  hard  bones,  shaped  in 
general  like  an  irregular  cone,  fixed  in  the 
jaws,  and  serving  to  lay  hold  of,  and  to  cut, 
tear,  and  triturate  alimentary  substances. 

4^  True  teeth  are  found  only  in  man,  the  mam- 
malia, reptiles,  and  fishes.  In  the  adult,  the  teeth  are 
thirty-two  in  number,  sixteen  to  each  jaw,  consisting 
of  four  incisors,  or  incisive  or  cutting  teeth,  occupy- 
ing the  anterior  part  of  the  jaw,  two  canine  teeth, 
four  bicuspid  or  lesser  molar  teeth,  and  six  molars  or 
great  molars  occupying  the  farther  parts  of  the  alve- 
olar arch.     Dunglinon. 

2.  Taste  ;  palate. 

These  are  not  dishes  for  thy  dainty  tooth.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  thing  resembling,  placed  like,  or  per- 
forming the  office  of,  a  tooth,  as,  one  of  the 
tines  of  a  prong  or  pitchfork,  one  of  the  spikes 
of  a  harrow  or  a  rake,  one  of  the  sharp  wires 
of  a  carding  instrument,  one  of  the  projecting 
knobs  on  the  edge  of  a  machine  or  on  a  wheel 
which  catch  on  correspondent  parts  of  another 
wheel  or  body,  &c. ;  a  prong ;  a  spike. 

Tooth  and  nail,  biting  and  scratcliing;  with  all  pos- 
sible keenness  ;  with  the  greatest  effort;  with  every 
means  of  attack  and  defence.  "  A  lion  and  bear  were 
at  tooth  and  nail  which  should  carry  off  a  fawn." 
L'Estrancre.  —  To  set  the  teeth  on  edge.  See  Edgej  and 
Tooth-edge.  —  In  .«pite  of  the  teeth,  notwithstand- 
ing any  threat  or  any  opposition  ;  in  defiance  of  any 
power  of  injury  or  defence.  Shak. —  To  show  the  teeth, 
or  one's  teeth,  to  threaten.     "  When  the  law  shoics  her 

teeth,  but  dare  not  bite."     Young To  the  teeth,  or  to 

One's  teeth,  in  open  opposition.  "Tell  him  to  his 
teeth."  Shak.  —  To  cast  in  the  teeth,  to  exprobrate  open- 
ly ;  to  reproach  openly.    Hooker. 

TOOTH,  V.  a.  [i.  TOOTHED  ;  pp.  TOOTHING, 
TOOTHED.] 

1.  To  make  or  furnish  with  teeth  : — to  notch 
into  so  as  to  form  teeth  ;  to  indent. 

Then  saws  were  toothed  and  sounding  axes  made.     Dryden. 

2.  To  lock  into  each  other.  Moxon. 

TOOTH'AjCHE  (tSth'ak),  n.  Ache  or  pain  in  a 
tooth ;  odontalgia. 

For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 

That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently.  Shak. 

t66tH'A£;HE-GRAsS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  North  Amer- 
ican gramineous  plant  of  the  genus  Ctenium, 
having  a  very  pungent  taste.  Gray. 

t66tH'A£;HE-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  1.  A  prickly 
shrub,  native  of  North  America,  the  bark  and 
fruit  of  which  have  a  hot,  acrid  taste  ;  northern 
prickly  ash  ;  Xanthoxyhim  Americanum.  Gray. 
2.  A  deciduous  shrub  of  the  ivy  family ;  Ara- 
lia  spinosa ;  —  called  also  Angelica-tree. 

Baird.     Loudon. 

t66th'-BRCsii,  n.      A  brush  for  scrubbing  or 

cleaning  the  teeth.  Booth. 

t66th'-DRAW-5R,  n.    One  who  extracts  teeth. 

t66th'-DRAW-ING,  n.  The  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  or  the  business  of  extracting  teet\v.Cutler. 

t66tHEI1  (tStht),  a.     1.  Having  teeth.        Shak. 


Pleasantness    to    the 
Johnson. 


2.  {3ot.)  Having  sharp,  tooth-like  projections 
on  the  margin,  with  concave  edges.        Lindley. 

TOOTH'-ED^E,  ',(..  A  setting  the  teeth  on  edge; 
a  disagreeable  sensation  in  the  teeth  experi- 
enced when  acids  are  placed  in  contact  with 
them.  Dunglison. 

tTOOTH'F^L,  a.     Toothsome.  Massinger. 

TOOTH'ING,  n.  {Masonry.)  Bricks  alternately 
projecting  at  the  end  of  a  wall,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  bonded  into  a  continuation  of  it 
when  the  remainder  is  carried  up.  Brande. 

TOOTH'JNG-PLANE,  n.  A  tool  for  working  on 
veneers.  Simmonds. 

TOOTH'L^SS,  a.     Without  teeth.  Dryden. 

t66tiI'LET-T?D,  a.     {Bot.)  Denticulate. 

t66tH'-OR-NA-MENT,«.  {Arch.) 
A  decoration  much  used  in  the 

hollow  mouldings   of  doorways,  _^^ 

windows,  arches,  &-c  ,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century.     It  appears   like   four  leaves   of 
the  chestnut-tree  united,  and  brought  to  a  point 
at  one  end  and  expanded  at  the  other,  radiating 
from  a  central   point.     It  is   called  also  dog- 
tooth, and  nail-head.  Britton. 
TOOTH'riCK,          I  ^      ^^  instrument  for  pick- 
t66tH'PICK-5;r,  )  ing  and  freeing  the  teeth  of 
substances  gathered  between  them.  Shak. 
JS(S'  Toothpicks  were  even  worn,  at  one  time,  as  an 
ornament  in  the  hat.    J^ares. 

TOOTH'-RASH,  n.  A  cutaneous,  eruptive  disease 
of  infants  ;  red-gum  ;  milk-spots.      Dunglison. 

TOOTH'-SHELL,  n.  (Conch.)  A  gasteropodous 
moUusk  of  the  genus  Dentaliinn,  having  a  sym- 
metrical, tubular,  conical,  and  generally  curved 
shell.  Woodward 

t66tH'SOME  (tSth'sum),  a.  Pleasing  or  agree- 
able to  the  taste  ;  palatable. 

Fonder  of  the  toothsome  than  the  wholesome.        Tucker. 

t66th'some-ness,  n 

taste ;  palatableness. 

TOOTH'WORT  (t6th'wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  1.  The  com- 
mon name  of  perennial  plants  of  the  genus 
Dentaria,  the  species  of  which  have  long,  hor- 
izontal, fleshy,  toothed  root-stalks,  of  a  pleasant, 
pungent  taste.  Gray. 

2.  A  name  of  herbs  of  the  European  genus 
Lathraa,  the  species  of  which  are  perennial, 
succulent,  partly  subterraneous,  and  generally 
considered  to  be  parasitical  upon  the  roots  of 
trees: — also  of  Plumbago  Europeea,  a  plant, 
the  root  of  which  is  irritant,  and,  when  chewed, 
often  relieves  the  toothache.  Baird. 

TOOTH'Y,  a.    Having  teeth,     [r.]  Croxall. 

t66t'-NET,  n.  A  large  fishing-net  anchored. 
[Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

TOP,  n.  [A.  S.,  Dut.,  Frs.,  Dan.,  Ir.,  ^  Gael. 
top  ;  Sw.  topp  ;  Icel.  toppr?}^ 

1.  The  highest  part  of  any  thing;  the  most 
elevated  or  uppermost  point ;  the  summit. 

Here  is  a  mount  whose  top  seems  to  despise 
The  far  inferior  vale  that  underlies.  Brown. 

One  poor  roof,  made  of  poles  meeting  at  the  top,  and  cov- 
ered with  the  bark  of  trees.  Jleylin. 

2.  The  surface ;  superficies ;  upper  side. 
•'  The  top  of  the  ground."  Bacon. 

3.  The  highest  place  or  rank. 

The  top  of  my  ambition  is  to  contribute  to  that  work.    Pope. 
A  boy  from  the  top  of  a  grammar  school.  Locke. 

4.  The  crown  of  the  head ;  the  head. 

This  white  top  writeth  mine  old  years.  Chancer. 

He 's  all  the  mother's  from  the  top  to  toe.  Shak. 

5.  The  hair  on  the  crown  ;  the  forelock.  Shak. 

6.  The  head  of  a  plant. 

Heads  or  tops,  as  cabbage  heads.  Watts. 

7.  {Naut.)  A  platform,  placed  over  the  head 
of  a  lower  mast,  and  resting  on  the  trestle-trees, 
to  spread  the  rigging,  and  for  the  convenience 
of  men  aloft.  Dana. 

8.  {Chth  Manufacturing.)  The  combed  wool 
ready  for  the  spinner,  out  of  which  the  noils  for 
shorts  and  dust  have  been  taken.       Simmotids. 

TOP,  a.     Being  on  the  top  or  summit ;  highest. 

The  top  stones  laid  in  clay  are  kept  together.       Mortimer. 

TOP,  V.  n.    [«.  TorPED;  pp.  topping,  topped  or 

TOPT.] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  lotig ;  A,  E,  I,  6,  tr,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL;  H^IR,  h£R; 
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L  To  rise  aloft ;  to  be  eminent. 

Rldgca  of  lofty  and  topping  nioimtnlna.  Derham. 

2.  To  predominate  ;  to  overpower. 

The  will  Influenced  by  that  topiiiny  uneaainesi.       Locke. 

8.  To  excel  ;  to  surpass ;   to  be  superior  or 

supreme.    "  Write  thy  best  and  top."    Drydeti. 

T6P,  v.  a.     1.  To    cover  on  the  top ;  to  tip ;  to 

cap.     "  Mountains  topt  with  snow."        Waller. 

The  little  Notre  Darae  .  . .  topjied  with  a  cupola.  Addifon. 

2.  To  rise  over  or  above  ;  to  surmount. 

A  gourd  . . .  tojiped  and  covered  the  tree.      L'E»trange. 

3.  To  outgo  ;  to  surpass.  Shak. 

4.  To  take  off  the  top  of ;  to  crop. 

Toil  your  ro«e-treea  a  little  with  your  knife.  Evelyn. 

5.  To  rise  or  reach  to  the  top  or  summit  of. 

Ifauf^ht  obstruct  thy  eoune,  yet  stnnd  not  still, 

But  wind  about  till  thou  hast  toji]>ed  the  hill.      Denham. 

e.  t  To  perform  well ;  to  excel  in  doing. 

That  politician  tops  his  part.  Gay. 

t6p,  n.     [Ger.  top/.  —  Fr.  totipie.  — From  Belgic 

topp ;  toppen,  to  turn.  Land  lis.]    A  kind  of  toy, 

commonly  conoid,  or  pear-shaped,  and  armed 

■  with  a  point,  on  which  it  is  made  to  spin,  its 

motion  being  sometimes  continued  with  a  whip. 

The  top  was  used  in  ancient  days  by  the  Grecian 

boys.  PalUyn. 

As  young  striplings  whip  the  1(rp  for  sport. 

On  "the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court.  Di-j/den. 

To  top  up  a  yard  or  a  boom,  (^JVaut.)  to  raise  one 
end  of  it  by  lioisting  on  tlio  lift.  Dana. 

TO'PARCH  (tS'park),  n.  [Gr.  r6n-ap;^ot ;  rrfTro;,  a 
place,  and  oo;]^w,  to  rule ;  L.  toparcha ;  Fr.  to- 
parque.]     The  chief  of  a  toparchy.         Browne. 

T6P'AR-t!HY,  n.  [Gr.  rovap^ia  ;  L.  toparchia  ; 
Fr.  toparchie.'j  {Aiit.^  A  small  state  or  lord- 
ship, comprismg  only  a  few  cities  or  towns ;  a 
territory  under  the  sway  of  a  toparch. 

Judea  was  anciently  divided  into  ten  toj>arcMe»,    Srande. 

T6P'-.AR-M0R,  n.  {Natit.)  A  rail  about  three 
feet  high,  extending  the  width  of  the  top  on 
the  after  side,  supported  by  stanchions,  and 
equipped  with  a  netting,  and  sometimes  with 
painted  canvas.  Mar.  Diet. 

T6p'Au,  n.  {Ornitk.)  The  horn-bill;  Buceros 
rhinoceros ;  — called  also  Indian  raveti.  Eng.  Cyc. 

TO'pAz,  w.  [Gr.  riJTrn^o;,  Ton-d^iov  ;  L.  topazion  ; 
\X..ttrpazio\  %-^.topacio;Y'c.topaze.]  {Alin.)  A 
crystalline,  transparent  or  translucent,  pyro- 
electric  mineral,  of  vitreous  lustre  and  various 
colors,  and  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
fluorine.  Dana. 

FaUe  topaz,  or  Bohemian  topaz,  a  light-yellow,  pel- 
lucid variety  of  quartz  crystal,  resernhlins;  yellow  to- 
paz, hut  distlngulslied  by  its  crystalline  form,  and  by 
the  absence  of  cleavage; —called  also  yellow  quartz. 

—  Oriental  topaz,  a  yellow  variety  of  sapphire.  It 
loses  its  color  when  exposed  to  lieat.  —  Smoky  topaz, 
a  clove-brown  variety  of  topaz ;  sinoljy  quartz. 

Dana.     Cleaveland. 

TQ-PAZ'Q-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  rrfita^of,  topaz,  and  Ueoi, 
a  stone.]     A  variety  of  lime  garnet.  Dana. 

T(^P'-BL6cK,  n.  (yatit.)  A  large  iron-bound 
block,  hooked  into  a  bolt  under  the  lower  cap, 
and  used  for  the  top-rope  to  reeve  through  in 
sending  up  and  down  top-masts.  Dana. 

T6p'-b66ts,  n.  pi.  Riding-boots  which  have 
light  tops  to  them.  Simmonds. 

TOP'-BKIm,  n.  {Sail-making.)  The  space  in  the 
middle  of  the  foot  of  a  top-sail.  Mar.  Diet. 

T6P'-CHAms,  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  Chains  used  in 
action,  by  which  the  lower  yard  is  hung,  in  case 
of  the  slings  being  shot  away.  Brands. 

T6p'-CL6th,  71.  {Xaut.)  A  piece  of  canvas  to 
cover  the  hammocks  which  are  lashed  in  the  top 
when  the  ship  is  prepared  for  action.  Mar.  Diet. 

TOp'-COAT,  n.  A  kind  of  great-coat.  Simmonds. 

TdP'-DRAIN-lNC,  n.  (Aqrie.)  The  act  or  the 
practice  of  draining  the  surface  of  land.  Clarke. 

T0P'-DR6s.S,  t'.  a.  To  apply  manure  to  the  sur- 
face of,  as  land.  Clarke. 

TOP'-DRgsS-lNG,  n.  (Agric)  The  act  of  ap- 
plying manure  to  the  surface  of  land  :  —  ma- 
nure laid  upon  land.  Farm.  Ency. 

Tt'iPK,  r.  n.  [From  the  Ger.  topf.  a  pot,  or  toppen, 
to  turn  about,  or  Dut.  toppeii,  to  rave.  Skinner. 

—  Most  probably  of  the  same  origin  as  tipple. 


Richardson.']  To  drink  hard  or  to  excess  ;  to 
drink  spirituous  liquors  to  excess ;  to  tipple. 

The  jolly  menibcra  of  a  lopiiig  club.  Jiulier. 

TOPE,  n.    1.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  family  Squalidee, 

or  sharks,  and  genus  Galeus,  particularly  the 

Galeus  vulgaris.  YarreU. 

2.  A  grove  of  small  trees.    [India.]     Brovm. 

TO'PER,  n.  One  who  topes;  an  intemperate 
drinker;  a  tippler;  a  sot.  'lucker. 

TO'PfiT,  n.     (OnuM.)  The  toupet-tit.       Clarke. 

TbV'vth,  a.    Full  to  the  top  or  the  brim.   Shak. 

TOp'-GAL-LANT,  a.   (Naut.)  1.  Noting  the  third 
sail,  and  the  third  mast,  above  the  deck.  Dana. 
2.    Elevated      or     splendid.        "The     con- 
sciences of  top-gal'ant  sparks."       L' Estrange. 

TOp'-gAL-LANT,  n.  1.  Top-gallant  sail.  Jb/(M«on. 
2.  Any  thing  elevated  or  splendid.       Bacon. 

t5ph  (tsf),  n.    A  sort  of  stone.  —  See  Tophus. 

TQ-PHA'CEOUS  (to-fa'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  tophacetts  ; 
tophus,  tofus,  an  earthy,  volcanic  rock.] 

1.  (Med.)  Noting  a  concretion  of  hard,  calca- 
reous matter  which  forms,  particularly  at  the 
surface  of  joints  affected  with  gout.  Dunglison. 

2.  Gravelly  ;  gritty  ;  stony.  Arbuthnot. 

T5P'-HfiAV-Y  (i5p'li«v-9),  a.  Too  heavy  at  the 
top ;  having  the  upper  part  too  weighty  for  the 
lower.     "  Top-heavy  buildings."  Davenant. 

TO'PHgT  (ts'fet),  n.     [Heb.  nc'pi.]     A  polluted, 

unclean  place,  near  Jerusalem,  into  which  the 
Jews  used  to  throw  the  carcasses  of  beasts, 
or  the  bodies  of  men  to  whom  they  refused 
burial,  and  where  a  fire  was  perpetually  kept  up 
to  consume  all  that  was  brought :  —  hence 
sometimes  used  metaphorically  for  hell.  Brande. 
jB^The  name  is  derived  by  some  from  Heb.  Op,, 

a  drum,  on  account  of  the  lieating  of  drums  and  other 
instruments  by  which  the  cries  of  the  children  sacri- 
ficed to  Moloch  were  stifled.     Brande. 

TO'PHIN,  n.     [L.  tophus,  tufa.]     Toph.      Clarke. 

TO'PHUS  (-fus),  n.  [L.]  1.  {Min.)  Porous  de- 
posits of  calcareous  matter  from  water.  Brands. 
2.  (Med.)  A  collection  of  hard,  calcareous 
matter  which  forms,  particularly  at  the  surface 
of  joints  affected  with  gout,  and  occasionally  in 
the  interior  of  organs,  around  the  teeth,  <sc. : 
—  also  gravel  and  chalaza.  Dunglison. 

TOP'l-.\-RY,  a.  [L.  topinrins  ;  topia  (Gr.  rtJiroj,  a 
place),  ornamental  gardening.]  Shaped  by  cut- 
ting or  clipping  ;  pertaining  to  ornamental  gar- 
dening, or  the  art  of  giving  fanciful  forms  to 
thickets,  trees,  &c.,  of  laying  out  parterres, 
forming  arbors,  bowers,  &c.  IF.  Smith. 

t5p'IC,  n.  [Gr.  Toiriifrf,,  local ;  rbvoi,  a  place  ;  It. 
topica ;  Fr.  topique.'] 

1.  A  subject  of  discourse  ;  theme ;  matter. 

With  men  of  genius,  the  most  successful  topic  will  be 
fame;  with  men  of  industry,  riches;  with  men  of  fortune, 
pleasure.  *  Dr.  Cuiii/itjell. 

2.  {Rhet.)  A  general  head  or  truth  to  which 
the  rhetorician  is  able  to  refer  all  the  proofs  he 
uses  in  the  matter  of  which  he  treats  ;  —  usual- 
ly in  the  plural.  Brande. 

3.  {Med.)  An  external  application  to  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body.  Dunglison. 

T6p'IC,         }  fi      [-Qy    roviKds;  It.  Sf  Sp.  topico; 
T6P'1-CAL,  )  Fr.  topique.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  some  pirticular  place  or  part ; 
local.     "  Topical  remedies."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  topic,  general  head,  or 
truth,  or  subject  of  discourse.  "  Topical  or 
probable  arguments."  White. 

T^P'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  With  application  to  some 
particular  part ;  locally.  Brown. 

T6p'|N-AM-B5:R,  n.  {Hot.)  The  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke ;  Helianthus  tuberosus.  Simtnonds. 

T6p'KN6T  (t5p'n»f),  n.  A  knot  worn  bv  women 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  L'Estrange. 

T6p'-LAN-T5RN.  n.  {Natit.)  A  large  lantern 
placed  in  the  after  part  of  the  top  in  a  ship  ; 
top-light.  Mar.  Diet. 

TCP'TiPSf,  rt.     1.  Having  no  top.  Chapman. 

2.  t  Having  no  superior ;  supreme.     "  Their 

topless  fortunes."  Beau,  if  Fl. 


The   sawyer  whc 
Moxont 


TOP'-LIghT,  n.  A  signal  lantern  carried  in  tb« 
top  or  mast-platform  of  a  ship.  Dana. 

TGP'MAN,   n. ;   pi.    topmen. 
stands  at  the  top  ;  topsman. 

TOP'-MAsT,  n.  {Naut.)  The  second  mast  aboT« 
the  deck,  or  next  above  the  lower  mast.    Dana. 

T6P'.m6sT,  a.  Uppermost ;  highest.  "  Tojmott 
cliff."   Addison.     "  Topmost  branch."    Drydeti. 

TQ-P0g'RA-PH5R,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  to- 
pography ;  one  who  makes  a  topographical  sur- 
vey ;  topographist.  Darien. 

TOP-Q-GRApH'|C,  )  „.     [Fr.  topographiqve.] 

TOP-Q-GRApH'I-CAL,  )  Relating  to  topography  ; 
describing  or  delineating  particular  places. 

Topopraphical  projertion,  n  Jijecleg  of  projection, 
chiefly  employed  in  represent  I  ii^  the  contour  of  lti« 
pnmnd.  —  'J'vpogrophical  nirreying,  a  branch  of  nur- 
veying  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  a  tupographical 
description  of  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface.    Davirtk 


TOP-Q-GRAPH'I-CAL-LY,  ad. 

cal  manner. 


In  a  topograph)* 
Fuller. 


One  versed  in  topogra- 
Mendes  da  Casta. 


TQ-P6g'RA-PHI8T,  n. 
phy ;  a  topographer. 

TO-POG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  TOTtoypaipia  :  roitof,  a 
place,  and  yp<i^<«>,  to  describe ;  Fr.  topographie.] 
A  description  of  the  form  of  the  surface  of  a 
limited  portion  of  the  earth's  stirface,  whether 
made  verbally  or  by  a  graphic  delineation,  or  a 
description  of  the  natural  objects  found  upon 
it,  such  as  rocks,  trees,  &c.,  together  with  all 
constructions,  as  roads,  streams,  bridges,  towns, 
&c.  Dames  4r  Peck 

TO-p6l'Q-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  riiroj,  a  place,  and  iioyoj, 
a  discourse'.^  The  art  of  assisting  the  memory 
by  associating  the  object  to  be  remembered 
with  some  place  or  building,  the  parts  of  which 
are  well  known.  Fleming. 

t6pped  (topi;,  p.  a.  Having  the  top  covered ; 
capped  :  —  surpassed  :  —  having  the  top  cut  off. 

t6p'P|NG,  a.     1.  Rising  over  or  above  ;  surpass- 
ing ;  eminent.  Dampier. 
2.  Fine;  gallant;  —  proud.     [Low.]     TalLr. 

TfiP'PJNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  cutting  off  the  top : 

—  a  branch  of  a  tree  cut  off.  Toller. 

2.  {Naut.)  The  act  of  raising  one  extremity 

of  a  yard  or  boom  higher  than  the  other.  Dana. 

t6p'PING-LIft,  n.  {Xaut.)  A  rope  or  lift  for 
raising  the  end  of  a  yard  or  boom.  Dana. 

T6p'P1NG-LY,  ad.  Splendidly;  nobly;  proudly. 
[A  low  word.]  Johnson. 

tT6P'PING-LY,a.   Gay ;  gallant ;  showy.  Tusser. 

TOP'PJNG?,  n.  pi.  That  which  comes  from  the 
hemp  in  the  act  of  hatchelling ;  tops.  Mar.  Diet. 

T6p'PLE  (tSp'pl),  r.  n.  [Dim.  of  top.]  [i.  top- 
pled ;  pp.  TOPPLING,  TOPPLED.]  To  come  top 
foremost  or  downwards;  to  fall  forward;  to 
tumble  down  ;  to  tottle  ;  to  toddle. 

Though  castlea  topjile  on  their  warders'  head*.       Skak. 

TAP'PLE,  r.  a.  To  cause  to  fall  top  foremost  or 
downwards  ;  to  throw  down. 

Shakes  the  old  beldame  Earth,  and  topples  down 
Steeplea  and  moss-grown  towers.  Shak. 

t6p'-PR6i)d,  a.  Proud  in  the  highest  degree. 
"  This  top-proud  fellow."  Shak. 

T6p'-R6PE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  employed  to 
sway  up  or  to  lower  a  top-mast  or  top-gallant- 
mast.  Mar.  Did. 

TOP'-SAIL,  n. 

the  deck. 
TOp'-SHAPED   (tSp'shapt).  a.     {Bat.)   Inversely 

conical  with  a  contraction  towards  the  puint; 

turbinate.  Undley. 

Tt^PS'MAN,  M.     1.  The  chief  or  head  drover  in 

driving  cattle.  P-  Cye. 

2.  The   uppermost   sawjer  in   a  sawpit;  — 

written  also  topman.  Simmonds. 

TCP'-SoIL,  m.     Surface  soil.  Clarke. 

ToP'-SOTl-ING,  n.     The  act  of  taking  off  the 

top-soil.  Clarke. 

TuP'-8T6NE,  n.    A  stone  placed  on  the  top,  or 

forming  the  lop.  Clarke. 

t6p'SY-TCR'VY,  ad.    [Tops  or  heads  in  theftor^ 


{Naut.)  The  second  sail  above 
Dana. 
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TORSIBILITY 


Skinner.^  With  the  bottom  upwards  ;  with  the 
head  or  top  where  the  feet  or  bottom  should  be  ; 
upside  down.  Shak. 

TOP'-TAC-KLE,  n.  (yaut.)  A  large  tackle  at- 
tached to  the  lower  end  of  the  top-mast,  to  the 
top-rope,  and  to  the  deck,  to  facilitate  hoisting 
the  top-mast.  Mar.  Diet. 

TOP'-TIM-RgR^,  n.  pi.  (Ship-bidldinff.)  The 
first  general  tier  of  timbers  that  reaches  the  top 
of  the  side.  Mai:  Diet. 

TOQUE  (tok),  n  [Fr.,  from  Gallic  or  Low  Bre- 
ton tocq,  a  hat.]  A  kind  of  bonnet  or  head- 
dress for  women ;  —  an  old  word  found  in  Cot- 
grave,  lately  revived  in  England.  Todd. 

TOQ,UET  {to-ksi'),  71.     [Fr.]     Toque.  Boiste. 

TOR,  n.     [A.  S.  tor.  —  See  Tower.] 

1.  A  tower  ;  a  turret,     [h.]  Ray. 

2.  A  high  pointed  rock  or  hill,    [r.]     Cotton. 

tfg'  To  masses  [of  rocks]  more  or  less  characteris- 
tic in  figure,  left  by  the  decay  of  surrounding  parts  in 
prominent  situations,  tiie  name  of  Tor  is  applied  in 
the  granitic  tracts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.    Eng.  Cyc. 

TORCH,  n.  [It.  torcia  ;  Sp.  atttorcha  ;  Fr.  torche. 
—  From  L.  torqueo,  to  twist, —  because  their 
form  is  sometimes  twisted,  or  because  Ihcy  are 
made  with  twisted  thread.  Caseneure.']  A 
blazing  substance  of  any  material,  carried  in 
the  hand,  as  a  large  waxen  candle,  twisted  flax 
or  thread,  reeds  in  a  bundle,  a  stick  of  resinous 
pinewood,  &c. ;  a  flambeau  or  blazing  brand. 

Basiliiis  knew,  by  tlie  wasting  of  the  torches,  that  the  night 
also  was  far  wustvd.  Siiliuy. 

T0KCH'-BeAr-5R,  n.     One  who  carries  a  torch. 

t  TORCH' PR,  n.     One  that  gives  light.  Shak. 

TORCH'-LIGHT  (torcli'lit),  n.  The  light  of  a 
torch:  —  alight  kindled  to  supply  the  want  of 
the  sun.  Bacon. 

TORCH'-THTS-TLE  (-thts-sl),  n.  A  common 
name  of  columnar  cactuses  of  the  genus  Cere- 
tis,  the  species  of  which  are  grotesque  shrubs, 
with  a  woody  axis  and  soft  interior.  Gray. 

TORCH'WORT  (tfirch'wurt),  n.     A  plant.      More. 

TORE,  i.  from  tear.  —  See  Tear. 

TORE,  n.      [Probably  from   tear.     Todd.l     Long 

,  dead  grass  that  remains  on  the  ground  in  win- 
ter ;  fog.     [Local,  Eng.]  MoHimer. 

TORE,  n.    [L.  torus.']   A  moulding.—  See  ToRUS. 

TO-REir-MA-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  rupfu^a,  em- 
bossed work,  and  yoaipia,  to  describe  ;  Fr.  toreu- 
matographie.'l     Toreumatology.       Quackenbos. 

TO-REtJ-MA-TOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  r.iofu^a,  em- 
bossed work,  and  f.6yo<,  a  discourse.]  The 
science  or  the  art  of  sculpture,  or  a  description 
of  ancient  and  modern  sculpture  and  bass-relief ; 
toreumatography.  Brande. 

TO-REC'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  ropevTiK^;,  worked  in  relief 
or  chased  ;  TopfLu>,  to  work  in  relief  or  to  chase.] 
{Sculp.)  Executed  with  high  finish,  delicacy,  or 
polish  ;  —  properly  applied  to  all  figures  in  hard 
wood,  ivory,  &c.  Brande. 

TOR'MgNT,  n.  [L.  tormentum,  an  engine  to  throw 
missiles,  a  rack  ;  torqueo,  to  twist ;  tero,  to  rub, 
to  grind;  It.  &  Sp.  tormento;  Fr.  tourment.l 

1.  +  An  engine  for  hurling  missiles.       Elyot. 

2.  Excruciating  pain ;  anguish  ;  extreme 
misery  ;  agony  ;  torture. 

His  torment  often  was  bo  ^reat. 
That,  like  a  lion,  he  would  cry  and  roar. 
And  rend  his  ilesh,  and  his  own  sinews  eat.     Spenser. 
Not  sharp  revenge,  not  hell  itself,  can  find 
A  fiercer  torment  than  a  guilty  mind.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  thing  that  gives  extreme  pain,  as 
some  kinds  of  disease.  Matt.  iv.  24. 

Syn.  —  See  Torture. 

I'QR-MENT'  (114),  V.  a.  \i.  TORMENTED  ;  pp. 
TORMENTING,  TORMENTED.] 

1.  To  put  to  pain ;  to  inflict  pain  or  agony 
upon  ;  to  distress  greatly ;  to  excruciate ;  to 
agonize  ;  to  harass  with  anguish  ;  to  torture. 

He  shall  be  tormented  with  Are  and  brimstone.      Rev.  xiv.  10. 

2.  To  tease  ;  to  vex  ;  to  plague.         Johnson. 
8.  To  toss,  as  a  raging  sea  does  a  ship  ;  to  put 

into  great  agitation  or  commotion.     [3.] 
Then  fthey],  soaring  on  main  wind, 
Tormented  all  the  air.  Hilton. 

Syn.  — See  Tease,  Torture. 

TOR-MENT'pR,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  tor- 
ments ;  a  tormentor.  Milton. 


TOR-M£NT'Ft)L,  a.  Causing  torment;  full  of 
torment ;  tormenting,     [r.]  Tillotson. 

TOR'M^N-TIl  [tbr'men-tll,  S.  P.  K.  Sm.  Wb.; 
tor-niSn'tjl,  IF.],  n.  [L.  tormina,  the  gripes; 
torqueo,  to  twist ;  It.  tormentilla,  tormentil ;  Sp. 
tonnentila;  Yx.  tormentille.]  {Bot)  A  dicoty- 
ledonous plant  common  in  Great  Britain,  with 
a  thick,  rounded  root  which  possesses  tannin 
and  red  coloring  matter ;  Potentilla  tormentillci, 
or  Toimentilla  ojjicinalis  ;  —  formerly  used  as 
an  astringent  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  dysen- 
tery. Baird. 

TOR-MENT'JNG,^.a.  Inflicting  torment ;  vexing. 

TOR-MENT'|NG,  n.     The  act  of  causing  or  in- 
flicting torment ;  torturing.  Wickliffe. 
TOR-MENT'ING-LY,  ad.     With  torment. 

TOR-MENT'OR,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
torments  ;  a  torturer ;  a  tormenter.  Sidney. 

2.  {Ajric.)  An  instrument  resembling  a  har- 
row, for  pulverizing  a  stiff  soil.  Clarke. 
TOR-MENT'RPSS,  71.     A  female  who  torments. 

The  scourge  and  toniientrais  of  honor.  Holland. 

T'6R'MJ-JV.^,n.pl.  [L.]  (Merf.)  Acute,  colicky 
pains  ;  the  gripes  ;  the  dysentery.      Dunglison. 

TOR'MI-NOCs,  a.  Wracking  the  bowels,  Wright. 

TORN,  p.  from  tear.     See  Tear. 

TOR-NA'DO,  w. ;  pi.  TORNADOES.  [Sp.  tormda, 
a  return  ;  tor7iar,  to  return.]  A  sudden,  violent, 
and  often  very  destructive  storm,  having  a  pro- 
gressive motion  and  of  limited  breadth ;  a  vio- 
lent hurricane  of  limited  extent.  Espy. 

ffg-  In  a  tornado,  the  wind  blows  from  its  borders 
—  often  prostrating  trees,  unroofing  buildings,  &c. — 
towards  the  centre,  either  with  a  spirally  rof.iting  mo- 
tion, or  in  radial  lines,  where  it  rises  in  currents  of 
such  ascensional  force  as  to  carry  upwards  heavy 
bodies.  It  is  accompanied  by  lightning,  rain,  hail, 
&c.  The  hurricane,  the  tornado,  and  the  water-spout 
are  of  the  same  nature.    Egpij.     Redfield. 

Syn.  —  See  Wind. 

TO-ROS^',  a.  {Bot.)  Applied  to  a  cylindrical 
body  which  is  swollen  at  intervals ;  knobby.  Gray. 

TO-ROS'I-TY,  M.     Fleshiness. 

TO 'ROUS,  a.     {Bot.)  Torose. 

TOR-PE'DO,  n.  ;  pi.  TORPEDOES 
[L.  torpedo ;  turpco,  to  be  numb.' 

1.  {Ich.)  A  genus  of 
cartilaginous,  marine 
fishes,  of  a  circular 
form,  with  a  thick, 
short,  fleshy  tail,  cylin-  _ 
drical  at  the  extrera-  Torpedo. 
ity,  and  having  two  organs,  lodged  on  either 
side  of  the  head,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  small, 
vertical,  hexagonal  tubes,  which  are  filled  with 
mucous  matter,  and  largely  provided  with  nerves 
from  the  eighth  pair,  by  which  they  are  able  to 
communicate  at  will  powerful  electric  shocks  ; 
electric  rays  :  —  a  fish  of  the  genus  Torpedo  ;  a 
cramp-fish.              '                                      Yarrell. 

2.  A  machine  invented  by  R.  Fulton  for 
blowing  up  ships  by  submarine  explosion. Bwr/i. 

3.  A  kind  of  fire-work  which  explodes  by 
being  thrown  against  any  hard  substance.  Hovey. 

TOR'PpNT,  a.  [L.  torpeo,  torpens,  to  be  numb.] 
Benumbed  ;  numb  ;  torpid,     [r.]  More. 

TQR-PES'&ipNCE,  n.  The  state  of  being  torpes- 
cent ;  numbness ;  torpidity.  Clarke. 

TOR-PES'CENT,  a.  [L.  torpesco,  torpescens,  to 
become  torpid.]     Becoming  numb.     Shenstotie. 

TOR'PJD,  «.     [L.  torpidtis ;  torpeo,  to  be  numb  ; 

It.  torpido  ;  Sp.  torpe.~\ 

L  Having  lost  sensibility  and  motion  ;  numb; 

benumbed;  motionless;  inactive.         Thomson. 
2.  Sluggish;  dull;  as,  "A  iorjajrf  intellect." 
Syn.— See  Numb. 
TOR-PID'J-TY,  n.   The  state  of  being  torpid  ;  tor- 

pidness;  torpitude.  Ba7-ri7igto7i. 

TOR'PtD-LY,  ad.     In  a  torpid  or  dull  manner ;  in- 
actively; sluggishly.  Clarke. 
TOR'PID-NESS,  n.     The   state  of  being  torpid ; 

numbness ;  torpitude ;  torpidity.  Hale. 

TOR'Pl-FY,  V.  a.     [i.  torpified  ;  pp.  tokpify- 

ING,  torpified.]     To  make  torpid ;  to  numb ; 

to  benumb.  Ed.  Rev. 


TOR'PI-TUDE,  w.   The  state  of  being  torpid ;  tor- 
pidity ;  torpidness  ;  numbness.  Derham. 
TOR  'POR,  n.     [L. ;  torpeo,  to  be  torpid  or  numb.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  torpid  or  numb  ;  numb- 
ness ;  inability  to  move,  or  dulness  of  sensa- 
tion ;  torpidity  ;  torpidness. 

The  torpor  of  solid  bodies.  Bacon. 

2.  Dulness  ;  sluggishness  ;  inaction.     Roget. 
TOR-PO-RiF'JC,  a.     [L.  tr.rnor.,  torpor,  and/aci'o, 

to  make.]  Producing  torpor;  benumbing.  Clai-ke. 

TOR'aUAT-^D,  a.     Wearing  a  torque.       Clai-ke. 

TORQUE  (tork),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  torqiiis  ;  tor- 
queo,  to  twist.]  {Aiiat.)  A  collar  or  neck-chain, 
formed  of  thick  golden  wires,  twisted  together, 
worn  originally  by  the  Persians,  and  afterwards 
by  other  nations,  particularly  the  Germans, 
Gauls,  and  Britons.  Fairholt. 

TORaUED  (tbrkt),  a.     {Her.)  Wreathed.      Smart. 

TOR-Rp-PAC'TION,  n.  [It.  torrefazione  ;  Sp.  tor- 
re.  faccion  ;  Fr.  torrpfacfiori .]  The  act  of  torre- 
fying, or  the  state  .of  being  torrefied.     Bp.  Hall. 

TOR'Kg-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  torrefacio  ;  to7-reo,  to  dry, 
to  parch,  and  facio,  to  make  ;  It.  to7Tejate  ;  Sp. 
torrar  ;  Fr.  torrejier.']  \_i.  torrefied  ;  pp.  tor- 
refying, torrefikd.] 

1.  To  dry  by  a  fire.  Broicne. 

2.  {Metallurgy.)  To  roast,  as  ores,  in  order 
to  deprive  of  sulphur,  arienic,  or  other  volatile 
ingredients.  Brande. 

3.  {Pharmacy.)  To  dry,  roast,  or  partially 
toast,  as  drugs.  Brande. 

TOR'Up-LITE,  ?i.     (Mm.)  Tartalite.  Dana. 

TOR'RgNT,  n.     [L.torrens,  torrent's;  torreo,to 

dry,  to  heat ;  It.  ^-  Sp.  torrente;  Fr.  torrent.] 

1.  A  violent,  rapid  stream  or  current,  as  of 
water  down  a  declivity  or  precipice. 

A  torreiit  swelled  with  wintry  rains.  Pope. 

So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more.       Goldsmith. 

2.  A  strong  or  rapid  flow  or  current. 

A  torrent  of  arguments.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Erasmus,  that  great,  injured  name, 
Stennned  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barbarous  age.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Brook. 
t6r'R5;NT,  a.      [L.  tnrrens,  torrentis.']     Rolling 
or  rushing  in  a  rapid  stream  or  current. 

"Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage.         Milton. 
TOR-REN'TJNE,  a.  Running  like  a  torrent.  CVa/-A:e. 

TOR-Rl-CEL'LI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  invent- 
ed by,  Torricelli,  a  learned  Italian  mathemati- 
cian and  philosopher  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, who  invented  the  barometer. 

Torricellian  tube,  a  glass  tube,  thirty  inches  or  more 
in  length,  closed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other,  as 
that  of  the  mercurial  barometer. —  Torricehan  vacu- 
um, a  vacuum,  as  that  at  the  top  of  the  mercurial  ba. 
rometer,  obtained  by  inverting  a  Torricellian  tube 
filled  with  mercury,  and  immersing  the  open  end  in 
a  vessel  of  mercury.  The  mercury  descends  in  the 
tube  till  its  downward  pressure  is  balanced  by  the  ex- 
terior atmospheric  pressure  on  the  mercury  contained 
in  the  vessel.  Instead  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tube 
being  closed,  it  is  sometimes,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
larger  vacuum,  open  and  connected  with  a  close  re 
ceiver  ;  —  so  called  from  its  being  first  obtained  by 
Torricelli.  Yoiinu, 

TOR'RID,  a.  [L.  torridus;  twreo,  to  dry,  to 
parch  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  to7-rido  ;  Fr.  torride.'] 

1.  Dried  by  heat ;  parched ;  scorched. 

Afric's  torrid  dime,  or  India's  fiercest  heat.      Cowper. 

2.  Violently  hot ;   burning.  MUton. 
Torrid  zone,  (Oeog.)  the  region  of  the  earth  included 

between  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn.     It  ex- 
tends on  each  side  of  the  equator  to  the  distance  of 
about  twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees,  and  is  the  zone 
of  higliest  mean  temperature. 
TOR-RID'l-TY,  71.     Torridness.     [r.]  Clarke. 

TOR'R|D-NESS,  n.     The   state  or  the  quality  of 

being  torrid.  Scott. 

TOR'RIIi,  n.     A  worthless  woman  :  —  a  worthless 

horse.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

TOR'ROCK.n.     {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  gull  kind  ; 

a  species  of  Larus.     [Local,  Eng.]  UiU. 

TORSE   (tijrs),  n.      [Fr.  toise,   twisted,  from   L. 

torqueo,  to  twist.]  {Her.)  A  wreath.  Joh7ison. 
TOR'SgL,  w.     (y4rcA.)  Anything  twisted.  Moxon. 

T6R-SI-BIL'!-TY,  71.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
returning,  or  tending  to  return,  to  a  state  of  rest, 
after  having  been  twisted.  Tomlinson. 
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rOR'SIpN  (tbr'shvn),  n.  [L.  torsio ;  torqueo,  to 
twist ;  It.  torcimenfo ;  Fr.  torsion.'] 

1.  The  net  of  twisting.  Johnson. 

2.  (Merh.)  The  lateral  displacement  or  detru- 
sion  of  the  opposite  parts  of  a  solid,  in  opposite 
directions,  the  central  particles  only  remaining 
in  their  natural  state  ;  the  twisting  of  a  body  by 
the  application  of  a  lateral  force:  —  the  force 
with  which  a  string,  wire,  or  other  slender  body 
returns,  or  tends  to  return,  to  a  state  of  rest, 
after  it  has  been  twisted.  Young. 

Torsion  balance,  an  instrument,  invented  by  Cou- 
lomb, for  measurini;  small  attr.ictive  or  repuUivo 
forces,  as  those  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  liy  the 
torKionortwistingofa  fine  vertical,  dependent,  metal- 
lic wire,  the  lower  end  of  which  carries  a  nuedio 
moving  freely  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Tlie  force  to 
be  moasnred  is  made  to  act  on  one  end  of  the  needle, 
the  deHecIion  of  which  indicates  the  degree  o{  torsion 
produced,  and  thus  the  degree  of  force  exerted. — 
7V>r.*.on  electrometer,  a  torsion  balance  for  measuring 
small  attractive  or  repulsive  electrical  forces. 

Library  of  Unefal  Knowledge. 

j^RSK,  n.  (/t'A.)  A 
malacopterygious 
fish  of  the  cod  fam- 
ily, found  on  the 
northern  coasts 
of  Great  Britain,  highly  esteemed  for  yield- 
ing cod-liver  oil ;  Brojmius  vulgaris.       Baird. 

•i'6R'sb,n.;  pi.  TiiR'sd?.  [It., a  stump.li  (Sculp.) 
The  truni;  of  a  statue  of  the  human  figure,  de- 
prived of  the  head  and  limbs.  Brande. 

T6RT,  n.  [It.  torto ;  Sp.  tu.erto  ;  Fr.  tort ;  —  from 
L.  torqueo,  t-vtus,  to  twist,  ta  wring.] 

1.  t  Wrong ;  mischief.  Spenser. 

2.  (Late.)  Wrong;  injury;  a  wrongful  act  for 
■which  an  action  will  lie.  lilackstoiw. 

TORT,  a.   Stretched,  as  a  rope  ;  taut,  [n.]    Scott. 

TOR'TEAU  (tor'ta),  n.     {Iler.)  A  red  roundel.  67. 

|-TOR'TlLR  (tiir'tjl),  rt.  [L.  tortiUs;  torqueo,  to 
twist.]     Twisted;  wreathed;  coiitd.       Blount. 

ToR-TTl  l-TY,  n.  The  state  of  beitig  tortile  or 
wreathed.    ]|u.]  Month.  Rev. 

TORTIUS  (tor-tgl'y?).  «•  [Sp.]  A  large, 
round,  thin  cake  prepared  from  a  pasle  made  of 
the  soaked  grains  of  maize,  havmg-  vhe  hulls 
rubbed  off  before  grinding  the  masSj  und  then 
baked  on  an  earthen  griddle.  Bartlett. 

A  triangular  piece  of  tortilla  ie  conyertcd  [in  >fexico]  into 
a  spoon,  and  «oiip  is  even  eaten  in  tliis  way.  Spiwi  i  are  sel- 
dom met  with  even  in  the  houses  oi  the  rich,  the  u«  of  the 
tortilla  iK'iug  universal.  ixuxtoit. 

t  TOR'TIQN  (ttir'shun),  n.  [L.  toriio  ;  torqueo,  in 
twist.]     Torment ;  torture  ;  pain.  Bucm. 

TOR'TrOlJ.S  (tbr'shus),  rt.  Injurious;  wrongful; 
doing  wrong,     [u.]  Spcis,;,: 

TOR'TIOL  S-LY,  fld.   Injuriously,    [r.]    Thurlow. 

TOR'TIVE  (tiir'tiv),  rt.  Twisted;  wrung;  turned 
aside ;  wreathed,     [r.]  Shak. 

T()RT'N?SS,  n.    Tightness,  as  of  a  rope.     Scott. 

U  TOR'TOJSE  (tdr'tjz  or  tbr'tjs)  [tor'tiz,  W.  P.  Ja. 
Sm.  ;  tbr'tjs,  S.  J.  F.  K.],  n.  [From  L.  torqueo, 
tortus,  to  twist,  to  wind  ;  It.  tartaruga;  Sp.  tor- 
tuga;  Fr.  tortue.] 

1.  (Zoil.)  The 
common  name  of 
oviparous  reptiles 
of  the  order  Chelo- 
nia,  or  Testiidinata, 

having  a  body  short,  Box  tortoise  (CW«</o  Carolina). 
discoidal,   or    swol- 

leii,  and  enclosed  in  a  case  formed  of  two 
shields  united  by  their  margins,  and  composed 
of  a  series  of  imbedded  plates,  which  leaves  the 
head,  neck,  limbs,  and  tail  free.  They  have  no 
teeth,  but  their  jaws  are  covered  with  a  horny 
substance.  Bairn. 

The  *e»-tnrtoii>e  ia  bv  our  sailors  vulgarly  culled  turtle. 
Whereof  there  are  four  different  kinds.  Viitexhii.  IT.VI. 

Tnrtni^n  nre  usually  divided  into  those  that  live  upon  land 
and  those  that  subsist  in  the  water;  and  use  hna  made  a  dia- 
tinction  even  in  the  name  — the  one  being  called  Inrtoirrn, 
and  the  other  turtle*.  Golilnmitlt-g  Aniiiiated  yatiirr,  1*74. 

2.  (Mil.)  Among  the  ancients,  an  arrange- 
ment of  a  body  of  soldiers  for  protection  against 
darts,  stones,  and  similar  missiles,  formed  by 
those  in  the  first  rank  placing  their  bucklers 
vertically  in  front,  and  those  behind,  in  stooping 


or  kneeline  posture,  holding  their  bucklers 
close  together  over  their  heads ;  —  used  espe- 
cially by  storming  parties.  Dryden. 
ttf  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  word  tortoue,  it 
seems  to  have  no  affinity  with  any  word  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  any  other  Tenlimic  language,  nor  is  it  found 
at  all  in  the  earliest  English  writerH.  Sir  John  Man- 
deville,  who  died  in  |;I73,  renders  the  Latin  testudo, 
and  the  Kroncli  tortue.  into  English  by  the  term  snail. 
Richard  Eden's  translation  of  Oviedo's  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Indies  [l.'V.'),')]  contains  proliably  the  first 
printed  account  in  the  English  language  of  the  West 
India  tortoi.ie,  and  furnishes  the  earliest  use  of  the 
word.  Where  Uviedo  says,  "  En  la  ysia  de  Cuba  se 
hallan  tan  grandes  tortngas  que,"  Ice..,  Eden  trans- 
lates thus :  "  In  the  Island  of  Cuba  we  found  great 
tortoyses  (which  are  certain  shellfinhes)  of  such  big- 
ness that,"  &c.  The  explanatory  words,  inserted  by 
the  translator  in  a  parenthesis  for  the  benefit  of  Eng- 
lish readers,  seem  to  show  that  the  term  was  either 
wholly  new  to  the  language,  and  coined  by  him  for 
the  occasion  from  tlie  Spanish  word,  or,  what  is  mure 
probable,  that  he  had  heard  it  from  the  seamen  of  that 
day, with  whom  it  is  known  he  associated,  and  who  had 
caught  it  from  Spanish  sailors,  and  modified  it  with  a 
sailor's  usual  license.  —  See  Turtle.          C.  FoUom. 

II  TOR'TOlSE-SHfiLL,  n.  The  plates  or  blades  of 
the  shell  of  certain  sea-tortoises,  or  turtles,  es- 
pecially of  Chelonia  imbricata,  or  hawks-bill 
turtle,  used  for  making  combs,  work-boxes, 
cabinets,  spectacle-cases,  &c.,  and  in  inlaying 
and  other  ornamental  work.  Tomlinson. 

TOR'TOlSE-SHfeLIi,  a.  1.  Made  of  tortoise- 
shell  ;  as,  '*  A  tortoise-shell  comb." 

2.  Resembling  a  tortoise-shell  in  color;  va- 
riegated ;  as,  "  A  tortoise-sheU  cat." 

TOR'TRiX,  n.     [L.  torqtteo,  tortits,  to  twist.] 

1.  (Zo  I.)  A  genus  of  serpents  of  the  family 
Boidte,  found  in  tropical  America.       E?ig.  Cijc. 

2.  (Eiit.)  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects, 
feeding  on  trees,  vines,  &c. ;  leaf-rolling  moths. 
The  larva;  are  naked,  ileshy  grubs,  generally 
living  in  cylindrical  tubes,  which  they  form  by 
rolling  up  leaves.  Baird. 

TORT'U-LOUa,  rt.  Bulged  out  at  intervals  like  a 
cord  having  knots.  Buchanan. 

TORT-U-OSE',  a.     Winding ;  tortuous.    Loudon. 

TOUT-y-6s'l-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  tortu- 
ous ;  crookedness ;  tortuousness.  Browne. 

TORT'y-OUS  (tbrt'yy-iis),  a.  [L.  tortuosus ;  tor- 
queo, to  twist ;  It.  (Sr  Sp.  tortuoso  ;  Fr.  torttieiiJC.'\ 

1.  Twisted;  wreathed;  winding;  crooked; 
sinuous;  serpentine.  "  T'oj'^mojm  canals. "Pa/<?y. 

So  varied  he.  and  of  his  tortuotu  tnuu 

Curled  niuny  a  wanton  wreath.  Milton. 

2.  Mischievous;  perverse.  Lodge. 

TORT'y-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  tortuous  or  winding 
manner ;  windingly.  Soutiiey. 

TORT'U-orS-N£sS,  n.  The  state  of  being  tortu- 
ous or  wreathed ;  tortuosity.  Scott. 

TORT'y.RA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  tortured.  Scott. 

/ORT'l'RE  (tbrt'yvr,  24),  n.  [L.  tortura ;  torqueo, 
to  twist,  to  bend  ;  It.  A  Sp.  tortura  ;  Fr.  torture.] 

1.  Extreme  pain  inflicted  on  a  person  to  ex- 
tort a  confession  of  guilt,  or  an  avowal  of  ac- 
complices, as  by  the  rack  or  the  wheel.  Dryden. 

Under  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  torture  seems  to  have  l>e- 
^ome  less  frequent,  and  to  have  been  only  employed  in  state 
pflences.  Itrande. 

2.  Extreme  pain;  anguish;  pang;  agony; 
torment.     "  The  torture  of  the  mind."       Shak. 

Syn.  —  Torture  is  an  excess  o(  torment,  and  is  only 
for  a  time  or  an  occasion.  Torment  is  more  permanent. 
Turtureil  by  means  of  the  rack  or  a  similar  instru- 
ment I  tormented  by  pain,  perplexing  cares,  or  a  guilty 
conscience. 

•lORT'URE  (tort'yyr,  24"),  r.  a,       [i.  tortiuee  ; 

yp.  TORTrRIXO,  TORTIRED.] 

\.  To  subject  to,  or  punish  with,  torture. 
Bipparchns,  my  entVnnchised  bondman,  whom 
He  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture.         Shai. 

2.  To  pain  extremely ;  to  torment ;  to  vex. 
"To  roiiure  ...  my  soul."  Addison. 

3.  fTo  pull  out  to  the  full  stretch ;  to  strain. 

The  bow  torturelh  the  string  continually.  ISacoH. 

TORT'IiRE,  r.  n.    To  inflict  torture. 

The  scourge  inexorable,  and  the  torturing  hour. 

Call  us  to  penance.  Milton. 

TORT'yK-(:R  (tbrt'yvr-?r),  n.  One  who  tortures  ; 
a  tormcnter.  Bacon. 


TORT'VB-I>fti-LY,  ad.  So  at  to  torture  or  ton 
ment ;  torraentingljr.  Beau.  ^  FL 

TORT'lR-OflS  (tbrt'yyr-Bs),  a.  Torturing;  tor- 
menting. "  Torturous  suspicion."    [it.]     More. 

T0R-y-LO8E'  (129),  rt.  [L.  torulus,  dim.  of  torus, 
a  swelling,  a  protuberance.]  (Bot.)  Cylindri- 
cal, and  swollen  at  intervals  ;  torose.         Gray. 

TOR'V-LOfJS,  a.  Having  a  rounded  or  cylindrical 
form  ;  torulose.  IJilL 

TO'RyS,  n.  [L.  torus,  a  bulge,  a  raised  ornament.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  bold  convex  moulding  in  the 
base  of  a  column.  Britton, 

2.  (Bot.)  The  receptacle  of  a  flower.      Gray. 

t  TOR'V|-TY,  n.  [L.  torritas.]  Sourness  or  se- 
verity of  look  or  countenance.  Cockeratn. 

tTOR'VOUS,  a.  [L.  tortus.]  Sour  of  look  or 
aspect ;  stem  ;  severe.  Derhatn. 

TO'RY,  n.  [Probably  from  an  Irish  word  signify- 
ing a  savage.  Johnson.  —  From  the  Irish  word 
toree,  give  me  [your  money].  Malone.] 

1.  (Eng  Hist.)  A  term  of  reproach  applied 
to  the  court  party  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.;  —  now  applied  to  one  who,  in 
principle,  is  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  — 
opposed  to  Whig ;  a  conservative,  as  opposed 
to  a  reformer.  Addison. 

Torin  was  a  name  properly  belonging  to  the  Irish  bogtrot- 
ters  «ho,  during  on-  civil  wars,  ro')bi-a  and  iilunderrtl,  pro- 
fessing to  be  in  arms  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  cause; 
and  from  them  transferred,  about  the  year  IIMII.  to  'those  who 
sought  to  maintain  the  extreme  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 

Trtnch, 

In  the  year  1080,  two  parties  were  formed,  called  the  Ail- 
dretferf  and  AUiornit:  out  of  which  arose  the  after  party 
appelUtions  of  Whiu»  and  Tories.  J'tSiepn. 

2.  (American  Hist.)  One  who,  in  the  time  ol 
the  revolution,  supported  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  opposed  the  resistance  made  by  the 
colonics. 

It  was  said  that  the  TbnVswere  arming  and  collecting  in  the 
nighlands,  under  the  direction  of  distinguished  ofticera,  to 
aid  the  conspiracies  formed  by  Governor  I'rjon  and  his  ad- 
herenU.  Irrinu,  Lijcof  Wathingtom. 

iCa- See  Whig. 
TO'RY,  a.    Of  a  tory,  or  of  tories.  Hume. 

TO'RY-I^M,  n.  Principles  of  tories.  BoUngbroke. 

It  is  owing,  I  am  confident,  in  no  smsll  degree  to  the 

?:radiiullv  sprending  influinee  of  .Mr.  llullam's  "Ccinslitu- 
ional  History"  thnt  the-  theoretical  Inrvimi  of  former  times 
has  almost  wholly  disappeared  in  KngUnd.  Edxard  Krtntt. 


t  TO§E  (taz),  V.  n.    To  tease  wool, 
t  TdSH,  n.    A  tusk  ;  a  tush. 


Johnson. 

Wright. 

t6sS,  v.  a.  [From  Dut.  tassen,  to  heap  up  ;  Fr. 
tasser.  Minsheu.  —  Perhaps /o»/»e  or /«i»<.  Rich- 
ardstm.]  [i.  tosseu  ;  pp.  tossing,  tossed, 
—  sometimes  tost.] 

1.  To  throw  by  motion  of  the  hand  ;  to  fling. 

A  shepherd  diverted  himself  with  totting  op  eggs  and 
catching  them  again.  Miliron. 

2.  To  raise  or  lift  with  a  sudden  and  violent 
motion.     "He /oMprf  his  arm  aloft."    Addison. 

Behold  how  they  tot  their  torehes  on  high.         Dryden. 

3.  To  put  into  commotion  or  agitation  ;  to 
agitate.     "  Tossed  upon  the  waves.'*         Bacon. 

4.  To  make  restless  ;  to  disquiet. 

Calm  region  once. 
And  taW  of  peace,  now  totttit  and  turbulent        Milton. 

6.  To  keep  in  play ;  to  tumble  over. 

Scholars  . . .  that  spend  fhur  yean  in  totting  all  the  mles 
of  grammar  in  common  schools.  Atrkam, 

To  toss  an  oar,  (A*iiMr.)  to  throw  an  oar  out  of  the 
rowlock,  raise  it  perix-ndicularlr  on  its  end,  and  lay 
it  down  in  the  l>oat  with  its  blade  forward.        Dana, 

Tt^SS,  r.  n.  1.  To  move  or  throw  one's  self  un- 
easily ;  to  roll  and  tumble  about.  Uitrrey. 

To  ton,  and  fling,  and  to  l>e  resllesa.  Tittottom. 

2.  To  be  tossed  ;  to  be  moved  tumultuously. 

Your  mind  is  totting  on  the  sea.  SMak. 

To  toss  up,  to  throw  up  a  coin,  and  wager  on  which 

side  it  will  fall.  Brantston. 

T6ss,  n.     1.  The  act  of  tossing ;  a  throw  by  up- 
ward motion  of  the  hand.  Addison. 
2.  An  affected  manner  of  raising  or  throwing 
up  the  head.    "  One  taught  the  tou."     Dryden. 

Xfis'SgL,  n.     See  Tassel.  JJotrtimer. 

TOss'^R,  n.    One  who  tosses.  Beau.  ^  FL 
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Tf)Ss'|NC,  n.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  of  that 
which,  tosses.    "  Tosshiffs  to  and  fro."   Job  vii.  4. 

Dire  was  the  tossing:  deep  the  groans.  Milton. 

TuSS'POT,  n.     A  toper  ;  drunkard.  Shak. 

TOST,  i.  &  p.  from  toss.    Tossed.  Milton. 

TOT,  n.     1.  Any   thing  very  small :  —  a  term  of 

endearment :  —  a  simpleton  ;  a  blockhead  :  —  a 

tuft.     [Colloquial  or  local,  Ena;.]  Wright. 

2.  A  small  drinking-cup.    [Local,  Eng.]    [Vr. 

TO'TAL,  a.     [L.  totus  ;  It.  totctle  ;  Sp.  if  Fr.  total.'] 

1.  Whole  ;  complete  ;  entire  ;  full ;  undivid- 
ed.   "  A  total  interruption  of  thought."  Locke. 

IjCst  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 

Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life.  Hilton. 

2.  Perpetual ;  without  intermission  or  interval. 
"  A  temporary,  not  a  total  retreat."    Atterbury. 

Total  loss,  {Law.)  a  loss  on  accotinf  of  which  the 
assured  is»  entitled  to  recover  from  the  underwriter 
the  whole  amount  of  his  subscription.  BarriU. 

Syn.  — See  Whole. 
TO'TAL,  n.    The  whole;  the  whole  sum,  quanti- 
ty, or  amount;  an  agi^regate  ;  totality. 

I  shall  sum  up  these  particulars  in  a  total.         Bp.  Taylor. 

TO-TAL'J-'J'Y,   n.      [Fr.   totalite.]     Whole   sum, 

number,  quantity,  or  amount.  Bacon. 

T6'T.AL-IZE,  v.  a.    To  render  entire.  Coleridge. 

TO'TAL-LY,  ad.  Wholly;  fully;  completely; 
entirely.  ""  Totally  or  mostly  defaced."    Bacon. 

TO'TAL-NESS,  n.     Entireness.     [n.]  Todd. 

TO-  TA-J^"!  '.AOE,  n.  pi.  (  Or- 
nith.)      A   sub-fiuiily    of 
birds  of  the  order  Grallce 
and  fam- 
ily   Scol- 
op  ic  (Ice  ; 
long-shanks.     Gray.  Totanus  fuscns. 

roTE,  V.    To  sound  :  —  to  cry.    See  Toot. 

TOTE,  V.  a.  To  carry;  to  bear;  to  lead: — to 
sum  up. 

iKg-  A  proviiicia.,  /ocal,  and  negro  word  ;  perhaps 
fri  ni  L.  u'llo,  to  lilt  up,  to  raise  ; —  or  from  A.  S.  tutian, 
to  lift  up,  to  raise.  See  Toi.T  — "  A  colloquial  word, 
used  ill  the  Soullierii  States  "  M'itliersiioon.  —  "  It  is 
strictly  a  negro  word,  anil  used  primarily  in  the  sense 
of,  to  boar  iir  carry  on  the  head."     Vr.  P.  Lindsley. 

"  I  have  frequently  heard  a  negro  inquire,  '  Shall  I 
tote  this  liorse  to  the  water."  "  Pisliey  Thompson. — 
"I  have  friqiieiitly  henrd,  in  Lincolnshire  [Eng.], 
the  phrase,  'Come,  tute  it  up,  and  tell  me  what  it 
conies  to.'"     Pishey  Thompsuii. 

TOTE,  71.  The  whole  ;  as,  "  The  whole  tote  "  ;  — 
a  common  pleonasm.  [Provincial  in  England, 
and  colloquial  in  the  United  States.]     Brockett. 

TO'TEM,  n.  A  rude  picture,  as  of  a  bird,  or  oth- 
er animal,  used  by  the  North  American  Indians 
as  a  symbol  of  a  famil)',  &c.  Lonf/fellow. 

t6tH'5R  (tuth'er).  Contracted  from  the  other. 
"As  bad  the  one  as  t'other."  Farmiby. 

TOT'I-DEM  FER'BIS.    [L.]    In  so  many  words. 

TO'TI-E^  QUd'TI-E§  (to'she-ez  kwo'she-ez). 
[L.]     As  often  as.  Macdonnel. 

tTO-Tl-PRE§'pNCE,  n.  [L.  totus,  total,  and 
prcBsmtia,  presence.]  Total  presence  ;  pres- 
ence every  where  ;  omnipresence.  Tucker. 

tTO-Tl-PRE§'5NT,  a.     Omnipresent.        Tttcker. 

TO' TO  CCE'LO.  [L.]  By  the  whole  heavens; 
as  far  apart  as  are  the  poles.      Daniel  Webster. 

T6t'TPR,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  tertUian,  tealtriin,  to  tot- 
tor  ;  Dut.  touter,  a  swing.]  [*'.  tottered  ;  pp. 
TOTTEKixo,  TOTTEiiED.]  lo  shake  SO  as  to 
threaten  a  fall ;  tn  waver;  to  reel ;  to  stagsrer; 
to  vacillate.     "  A  tottering  fence."      Ps.  Ixii.  3. 

Troy's  turrets  totter  on  the  rocking  plain.  Pope. 

Syn.— See  Shake,  Stagger. 

TOT'TIJR-PR,  n.     One  who  totters.  Swift. 

TOT'TgR-ING,  p.  a.      Shaking  as  if  ready  to  fall. 

TOT'T^R-IXG-LV,  ad.     In  a  tottering  manner. 

tTOT'T^R-Y,  «.     Unsteady;  tottering.  JoA/wow. 

TOT'TLE,  V.  n.  \i.  totti.et)  ;  pp.  tottlixo,  tot- 
TLEi).]  To  walk  about  in  a  tottering  manner, 
as  a  child ;  to  toddle ;  to  topple ;  to  totter. 
[Local,  Eng.,  and  colloquial,  U.  S.]       Palmer. 

t  TOT'TV,  a.     Unsteady  ;  tottering.         Spenser. 


TO'TY,  n.    A  name  given  in  some  parts  of  the 
Pacific  to  a  sailor  or  to  a  fisherman.  Simmonds. 

TOU'CAN  [tbfi'kan,  Sni.  C.  B. ;  to'kSn, 
A'.],  n.  1.  ( Ornith.)  A  scansorial  bird 
of  the  family  Ramphastida,  found 
in  tropical  America,  having  a  very 
long,  broad,  light,  cellular  bill,  and 
a  long,  feather-like  tongue.  Baird. 
2.  {Astron.)  A  southern  constel- 
lation. Hind. 

TOUCH  (tuch),t?.  rt.    [It.  toccare ;  Sp.      xoucan. 
tocar ;  Fr.  tmicher.  —  From  M.  Goth. 
tekan,   to   touch.    Menage.  —  From    Gr.    Qiyui, 
Oiyyoi'w,  to  touch  (L.  tango).    Liddell  <Sr  Scoit.] 
\i.  TOt'CHEU  ;  pp.  touching,  touched.] 

1.  To  have  contact  with  ;  to  put  the  hand,  fin- 
ger, foot,  or  any  thing  on  or  against ;  to  hit. 

Thej-  stretched  forth  the  wings  of  the  cherubim,  so  that 

the  wing  of  the  one  touched  the  one  wall,  and  the  wing  of  the 

other  cherub  Inuchnl  the  other  wall:  and  their  wings  toiicheil 

one  another  in  the  midst  of  the  house.  I  Kliiiis  vi.  'JT. 

lie  touched  his  ear,  and  healed  him.         Ltdce  xxii.  51. 

2.  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  feeling. 

Nothing  but  body  can  be  touched  or  touch.  O-ecch. 

3.  To  come  or  attain  to ;  to  arrive  at ;  to 
reach. 

To  touch  their  natal  shore.  Pope. 

4.  To  affect ;  to  impress  ;  to  strike. 

What  of  sweet 
Hath  touched  my  sense  flat  seems  to  this.  Hilton. 

5.  To  have  an  effect  on  ;  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  ;  to  act  on.  "  A  file  will  not  touch 
it."  Moxon. 

6.  To  relate  to  ;  to  concern.  Hooker. 

The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone; 

Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then.  Shak. 

7.  To  move  ;  to  strike  mentally.       Congreve. 

The  tender  sire  was  touched  with  what  he  said.     Addison. 

8.  To  mark  out ;  to  delineate. 

The  lines,  though  touched  but  faintly,  are  drawn  right.  Pope. 

9.  To  try  or  test,  as  gold  with  a  stone.  Shak. 

Words  so  debased  and  hard,  no  stone 

Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on.  Budibra*. 

10.  To  Strike,  as  a  musical  instrument ;  to 
play  on,  or  to  commence  to  play  on. 

They  touched  their  golden  harps,  and  praised.       Milton. 

11.  To  afHict ;  to  injure  ;  to  distress;  to  hurt. 

Thou  wilt  do  us  no  hurt,  as  we  have  not  touched  thee,  and 
OS  we  have  done  unto  thee  nothing  but  good.     Gen.  xxvi.  29. 

12.  To  treat  of  slightly  or  perfunctorily. 

This  thy  last  reasoning  words  touched  only.  Milton. 

13.  t  To  censure  ;  to  animadvert  on. 

Dr.  Parker,  in  his  sermon  before  them,  touched  them  for 
their  living  so  near.  Haytcard. 

14.  To  put  or  lay  the  hand  on,  in  order  to  cure 
of  king's-evil  or  other  diseases. 

Charles  II.,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  touched  rear  a  hun- 
dred thousand  persons.  Macaulny. 

15.  (yatit.)  To  bring,  as  a  vessel,  as  near 
the  wind  as  is  possible.  Dana. 

To  touch  at,  to  arrive  at  or  come  to  without  stay,  as 
in  sailing.  "The  next  day  we  touched  at  Sidon." 
.^cts  xxvii.  3. —  To  touch  on  or  vpon,  to  mention  or 
treat  of  slightly.  "  If  the  antiquaries  have  touched 
vpon  It,  they  immediately  quitted  It."  .Addison.  To 
touch  at.  "  He  touched  upon  the  Moluccas."  [r.]  Abbot. 
To  take  effect  on  ;  to  act  on.  "  Strong  waters  .  .  .  will 
touch  upon  gold,  that  will  not  tcuch  upon  silver."  Baron. 
—  To  touch  for,  to  apply  the  hand  tn,  in  order  to  cure, 
as  of  kins's-evil.  —  To  touch  vf,  to  sketch  hastily  :  — 
to  finish  by  touches.  Clarke.  To  discharge,  as  a  can- 
non, by  applylna  fire  to  the  priming.  —  To  touch  up,  to 
repair  or  iinprovo  by  slicht  touches  or  emendations. 
Addison.    To  excite  ;  to  arouse.     Clarke. 

Syn.  — See  Feel. 

TOUCH  (tuciO,  V.  n.     1.  To  he  in  contact;  to  be 
in  a  state  of  junction  ;  to  meet ;  to  hit. 

Two  spheres  touch  only  at  points.  Johnson. 

2.  (yaut.)  To  have  the  leech  struck  bv  the 
wind  so  as  to  shake  it  a  little,  as  a  sail.     D'lna. 

To  touch  and  ffo,  (JVauf.)  to  rub  asainst  the  ground 
with  the  keel,  as  a  vessel  under  sail,  without  niiich 
diminution  of  her  velocity.  Mar.  Diet. 

TOUCH,  n.     [It.  tocco  ;  Sp.  toque;   Fr.  louche.'] 

1.  The  act  of  touchine,  or  the  state  of  being 
touched  ;  —  contact ;  a  hit.  Shak. 

2.  The  sense  of  feeling :  feeling. 

The  fifth  and  Inst  of  our  sensesis/«i/cA,  asenre  spread  over 
the  whole  body,  though  it  be  most  eminently  placed  in  the 
tip  of  the  fingers.  Locke. 

3.  Examination,  as  of  gold  by  a  stone. 

Of  base  gold,  and  fearing  the  touch.  Hayward. 


4.  t  A  touchstone. 

Mow  do  I  play  the  tmich 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed.  Shak, 

5.  A  test ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  examined 
or  tested  ;  a  criterion  ;  an  as?  ay. 

Equity,  the  true  touch  of  all  laws.  Carcw. 

6.  Proof;  tried  qualities. 

My  friends  of  noble  touch.  Shak. 

7.  Single  stroke  of  a  pencil  on  a  picture. 

Never  give  the  least  /oxcA  with  your  pencil  till  yoti  have 
well  examined  your  design.  Dryden. 

8.  Feature  ;  lineament.  Dryden. 

9.  Stroke  on  a  musical  instrument. 

Touchen  of  sweet  harmony.  Shak, 

Nor  wanted  power  to  mitigate  and  suage. 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts.  Milton. 

10.  A  stroke,  as  of  a  pen,  or  of  a  writer. 

Very  nice  touches  of  raillery.  Addison. 

The  nicer  touch 
Of  Wycherley's  or  Congreve's  wit.  Prior. 

11.  Action  or  impression  of  any  thing  on  the 
mind.     "  Moved  with  touch  of  blame."    Milton. 

12.  The  act  or  the  power  of  exciting  the  af- 
fections or  passions.    "  Urgent  totichen."  Shak. 

13.  Something  of  passion  or  affection. 

He  wants  the  natural  touch.  Shak. 

A  true,  natural,  and  a  sensible  touch  of  mercy.       Hooker. 

14.  A  small  quantity  or  degree  ;  a  little. 


Madam.  I  have  touch  of  your  condition. 
That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof. 


Shak. 


15.  A  hint ;  a  suggestion  ;  slight  notice. 

A  small  touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of  them.         Bacon. 

16.  A  slight  essay  or  effort.     [Cant.] 

Print  my  preface  in  such  a  form  as,  in  the  booksellers' 
phrase,  will  make  a  sixpenny  touch.  Siei/t. 

17.  Particular  application  of  any  thing  spoken 
or  written  to  a  person. 

Speech  of  touch  towards  others.  Bacon. 

18.  (Mtis.)  Resistance  made  to  the  fingers  by 
the  keys  of  an  organ,  piano-forte,  &c. ;  as,  "  The 
organ  has  a  hard  or  heavy  touch"  :  — also  the 
manner  in  which  the  performer  presses  the 
keys  of  the  piano,  &c. ;  as,  "  He  has  a  delicate 
touch."  Dwight. 

19.  (Ship-building.)  The  angle  of  a  stern- 
timber  at  the  counters.  Burn. 

iTo  keep  touch,  to  be  steady  to  appointment  or  prom- 
ise. "  7'««cA /.«/)«  is  commended."  Tus.ser. —  ^Trueaa 
touch,  true  as  touchstone  ;  completely  true.  Spenser, 

TOUCH'A-DLE  (tuch'9-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
touched ;  tangible.     [11.]  Johnson. 

TOUCH'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Tangibility,  [r.]  Blount. 

TOUCH'HOLE  (tiich'hol),  n.  The  hole  through 
which  the  fire  is  conveyed  to  the  powder  in  a 
gun  or  cannon  ;  the  vent  of  a  gun.  Bacon. 

TOUCH'I-LY,  ad.  In  a  touchy  manner  ;  with  irri, 
tation  ;  peevishly ;  pettishly.  Waterhouse 

TOUCH'l-NESS  (tuch'e-nes),  n.  Irritability  ;  peev 
ishness  ;  irascibility.  King  Charlet 

TOUCH'ING,  prep.  With  regard  or  respect  to 
■concerning;  relating  to  ;  respecting. 

Socrates  chose  rather  to  die  than  renounce  or  conceal  b'.-i 
judgment  toiwhinu  the  unity  of  the  godhead.  Souf... 

TOUCH'jNG  (tuch'ing),  a.      Affecting;  moving; 

feeling;  pathetic.  Stevens. 

TOUCH'ING-LY  (tuch'jng-le),  ad.     So  aa  to  affect 

or  move  ;  feelingly  ;  pathetically.  Addinon. 

TOUCH'-Mp-NOT  (tuch'me-nSt),  n.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  plants  of  it.e  gen^s  Inipatiens,  so 
called  from  the  sudden  bursting  of  the  pods 
when  touched;  the  common  balsam;  —  also 
called  jeiotl-tceed,  and  snjp.-weed.  Gray. 

TOUCn'-NEE-DLE§,  n.  pi.  A  name  applied  to 
small  bars,  some  of  whijh  consist  of  pure  gold, 
or  of  pure  silver,  and  others  of  gold  or  of  silver 
alloyed  with  copper  in  known  proportions;  — 
used  in  connection  with  a  touchstone  in  assay- 
ing. —  See  Touchstone.  MilLr.    Brande. 

TOUCFI'-PAN,  n.  The  pan  of  a  gun,  that  holds 
the  priming.  Sylvester. 

TOtrCH'-PA-P^R,  n.  Paper  steeped  in  saltpetre, 
which  ignites  slowly.  Simmnnds. 

TOUCH'STONE  (tuch'stan),  n.  1.  A  velvet-black, 
silicious  stone  or  flinty  jasper,  used  on  account 
of  its  hardness  and  black  color  for  determining 
the  proportions  of  the  precious  metals  in  an 
alloy  ;  —  called  also  Lydian  Uone,  and  basanite. 
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T>ie  streak  left  on  the  stone  by  rubbing  the 
inctnl  ncross  it,  bein^  compared  with  that  left 
by  touch-needles,  indicates  to  the  experienced 
eye  the  proportions  of  the  metals  in  the  alloy 
assayed.  Miller.     Dana. 

2.  Any  test  or  criterion.  Hooker. 

TOCCH'-WOOD  (tOch'wftd),  n.  Dry,  decayed 
wood  used  for  tinder,  igniting  reaaily  from  a 
spark  ;  spunk ;  punk.  Jlowc/l. 

TOCCH'Y  (tuch'?),  a.  Peevish;  irritable;  iras- 
cible; techy;  testy;  petulant.  Wotton. 

TOUOH  (taO,  a.  [A.  S.  toh;  Dut.  taai ;  Old  Ger. 
zche,  zach;  Ger.  zrihe  ;  Dan.  seiff  ;  Sw.  sez. — 
Gael,  tiugh;  Scot,  teuch,  teugh.  —  From  A.  S. 
teon  ;  Ger.  ziehen,  to  tow,  to  draw.     Bosworth.] 

1.  Yielding  to  flexure  or  extension  without 
fracture  ;  —  opposed  to  brittle. 

Of  bodies,  «onie  arc  fragile  and  »otnc  are  tough.         Bacon. 

2.  Strong;  firm;  hardy;  not  easily  broken. 

O,  aides,  you  arc  too  tough.  ShiU:. 

3.  Viscous;  tenacious;  ropy;  stringy;  adhe- 
sive;  cohesive.     "  7oM/A  clay."  Wicklijf'e. 

4.  Stiff;  rigid  ;  not  flexible. 

So  toHijh  a  frame  she  could  not  bend.  Drydtn. 

5.  Difficult.  Chaucer.  "  A  tough  piece  of 
business."     [Rare  or  colloquial.]  Todd. 

6.  Callous ;   obdurate  ;  stubborn.        Cotcper. 

TOOgH'EN  (luf  fn),  V.  n.  [i.  touoheved  ;  pp. 
TotOHENiNO,  TOUGHENED.]  To  grow  or  be- 
come tough.  Mortimer. 

TOCgu'EN  (tuffn),!).  a.  To  make  tongh.  Johnson. 

TOfjGII'ISH(tuf'isli),rt.  Somewhat  tough.  Jodrell. 

TOtJGH'LY  (tuf'le),  ad.  In  a  tough  manner; 
with  toughness.  Donne. 

TOfJGH'NpSS  (tarnes),  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  tough.  Bacon. 

TdU-PEE'  (i6-p6'),  n.  [Fr.  totip^t.']  A  little  tuft 
of  hair  or  artificial  curl,  worn  on  the  forehead ; 
a  toupet.     "  In  toupee  or  gown."  Pope. 

rdfZ-PEr' (t8-pa',to-pS',  or  t6-p6t')  [td-p5',  S.  P. 
J.F.;  to-iifit',  IV.  Ja.;  t6-pa',  K.  Sm.  C],  n. 
[Fr.]     A  tuft  or  curl  of  hair  ;  a  toupee.  Johnson. 

Tdu'PgT-TIT,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  tit- 
mouse ;  Parus  bicolor.  Eng.  Cyc. 

II  t6uR  (t6r)  [tSr,  S.  IF.  P.  J.  F.  Ja,.  K.  Sm.  R. 
C.  O.  IV b.],  n.  [Fr.  towr.  —  From  Gr.  rdoiof, 
a  carpenter's  tool  for  drawing  a  circle,  a  chisel 
for  a  lathe,  a  circle ;  L.  tornus,  a  lathe. La«rfaJ5.] 

1.  t Motion  in  a  circle;  revolution;  turn. 
The  tows  by  heavenly  bodies  made.  lilackmore. 

2.  A  journey  in  a  circuit ;  an  excursion. 

I  made  Ih?  tour  of  all  the  king's  palaces.  Additon. 

To  make  the  tour  of  the  island.  Anson. 

3.  fTurn;  cast;  manner. 

Tlic  whole  tour  of  the  passage  is  this.  Sentleg. 

4.  t  A  tower.  Milton. 

5.  (Mil.)  That  which  is  done  by  succession. 
t^  "  My  experience  fails  mo  if  this  word  is  not 

•lowly  conforiniiii!  to  the  true  Enelisli  sound  of  tlie 
vowels  heard  in  than."  fValker.  The  English  ortlio- 
epists,  more  receiit  tlian  Walker,  give  no  countenance 
to  this  pronunciation,  which  is  regarded  as  a  vulgar- 
ism. 
Syn.  — See  Excursion,  Journey. 

T6UR-BlLr/IO\  (tdr-hiryon),  n.  [Fr.  tourbillon, 
a  whirlwind,  a  tourbillion,  from  L.  turbo,  turbi- 
nis,  a  whirlwind.]  An  ornamental  fire-work, 
which  turns  round  in  the  air,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  scroll  of  fire.  Francis. 

II  t6iJR'IST,  n.  One  who  makes  a  tour  or  jour- 
ney in  a  circuit.  Cumber/and. 

T^IfR'MA-LlNE,  rt.  (Min.)  A  brittle,  pyro-electric 
mineral,  occurring  in  crystals,  massive  compact, 
and  columnar,  of  various  colors,  usually  black, 
dark-green,  or  brown,  comprising  many  varie- 
ties, all  of  wjiich  contain  silica,  boracic  acid, 
and  alumina,  and  most  of  them  oxide  of  iron, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  together  with  small 
proportions  of  other  substances.  Dana. 

49*  ^onie  specimens  of  tourmaline  exhibit  dicliro- 
ism.  A  thin  plate  of  a  priiiinatic  crystal  of  tourma- 
line, cut  parallel  to  the  cry»italloeraphic  axis,  polar- 
izes the  whole  of  tlie  lieht  transmitted  thronch  it  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  that  axis.     Dana.     Powell. 

roiJRN  (turn),  n.     [See  TiRN.] 


1.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  The  turn  or  circtiit  made 
thrice  every  year  by  the  sheriff,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  in  each  hundred  the  great  court-leet  of 
the  county  : —  also  the  court  thus  held.  Burrill. 

2.  A  spinning-wheel.     [Local,  Kng.]     Grose. 

t6uR'NA-M6NT  (t6r'na-m«nt  or  tUr'n9-m«nt)  [tftr'- 
n^-mint,  S.  P.  F.  K.  II.  C.  \  tfir'n^-ininl,  E.Ja.  ; 
tUr'n^-cnint,  J.  Sin.  U. ;  tdr'n^-mSnt  or  lUr'nf- 
ni5nt,  IK],  n.  [It.  torneamento,  torneo;  Sp. 
torneo ;  Fr.  toumoi.  —  From  Fr.  tourner,  to  turn, 
to  wheel  round.]  A  military  equestrian  sport 
or  exercise,  common  in  the  middle  ages,  in 
which  a  number  of  combatants,  or  knights,  en- 
gaged, for  the  purpose  of  exercising  and  exhib- 
iting their  courage,  prowess,  and  skill  in  arms  ; 
a  tourney.  —  See  JofST.  Temple.  P.  Cyc. 

j^- *' I  am  much  mistaken  If  general  usage  does 
not  incline  to  the  short  sound  of  the  diphthong  in 
these  words  [toumamrnt  and  tourney]  ;  and  that  this 
sound  ought  to  be  indulged  is  palpable  to  every  Eng- 
lish ear,  which  finds  a  repugnance  at  giving  the  French 
sound  to  any  word  that  is  not  newly  adopted.  Jour- 
ney, nnurUh,  courage,  and  many  other  words  from  the 
French,  have  long  been  Anglicized ;  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  that  this  word  should  not  fall  into  the 
same  class.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick. 
and  Mr.  Perry  give  the  first  sound  of  this  word  ;  and 
Buchanan  and  W.  Johnston,  the  second."     ffaUcer. 

T6UR'i\pY,  or  TOiJR'NpV  [tdr'ne,  .S.  K.  R.;  tSr'- 
n?,  Ja.  ;  t6r'ne  or  tUr'n?,  II .  C. ;  tUr'n?,  Sm.  O.], 
n.     [Fr.  tournoi.l    A  tournament.  Bacon. 

t6ur'NEY,  or  TOUR'Npy,  v.  n.  To  tilt  in  the 
lists  ;  to  contend  at  a  tournament.  Spenser. 

TOUR  'JVT-QUET  (tUr'n?-k6t)  [tUr'n^-kSt,  P.  .Sm. 
R.  IVb.';  tiir'n?-kwet,  IV.F.J.Ja],  n.  [Fr.  ; 
tourner,  to  turn.]  (Surg.)  A  bandage  tightened 
by  means  of  a  screw,  for  exerting  a  strong  com- 
pression on  an  artery  ;  —  chiefly  used  to  prevent 
hemorrhage  in  amputation.  Brande. 

TOURJVOlS  (t5rn-wii'),  a.  [Fr.]  A  term  former- 
ly applied  to  French  money,  as  being  made  at 
Tours.  Lundais. 

TOURJVURE  (t8r-ni)r'),  n.   [Fr. ;  tourner,  to  turn.] 

1.  Turn  ;  contour  ;  figure  ;  shape.     Landitis. 

2.  A  lady's  bishop  or  bustle.  Godey. 

ToO§E,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  tecsan,  to  pull,  to  tease.  —  See 
Tease.]  [i.  toised; />/>.  toisixg,  toised.] 
To  pull ;  to  tear;  to  haul ;  to  hale  ;  to  drag  ;  to 
pluck ;  to  rumple  ;  to  tousle.     [Vulgar.] 

We'lUoiweyou  joint  by  joint  Shal: 

ToO^E  (tciflz),  V.  n.     To  tear ;  to  rave.    Drayton. 

ToCsE,  n.  A  pulling  ;  a  noise ;  a  disturbance  ; 
an  ado  ;  a  tussle.     [Local,  £ng.]  HalliweU. 

Tol)'§LE  (tbO'zl),  c.  a.  [».  TOfSLED  ;  pp.  Tor- 
SLiNO,  TOISLED.]  To  disorder;  to  tangle;  to 
touse ;  to  rumple.     [Vulgar.]  More. 

ToCt,  r.  n.  [See  Toot.]  \i.  touted  ;  pp.  tout- 
ing, TOUTED.]  To  follow  ;  —  to  ply  or  seek  for 
customers.     [Local,  Eng.,  or  vulgar.]     Wright. 

TOVT-FJVSEMBLE  (tSt'ilng-silm'bl).  [Fr.]  The 
whole  taken  together.  Landais. 

T6i)t'PR,  n.  One  who  touts,  or  solicits  custom- 
ers ;  a  runner  for  customers.  Simmonds. 

TOW  (t6),  n.  [A.  S.  tow,  tow ;  teon,  to  pull,  to 
draw;  Dut.  touw,  a  rope;  Frs. <aMj;  Dan.  tare, 
a  filament;  Sw.  tag,  a  rope. —  Gael,  taod,  a 
rope  ;  tnodh,  woollen  yarn.] 

1.  The  short,  loose  fibres  or  refuse  of  flax  or 
hemp  remaining  after  carding.  Sharp. 

2.  t  A  rope,  as  for  lowing.  HacAi'uyt. 
To  take  i«  toic,  to  tow.  Anson. 

TOW  (t6),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  teon,  teogan,  to  tug,  to  draw, 
to  tow.  —  Fr.  touer.  — See  Tow,  «.]  [».  towed  ; 
pp.  TOWING,  TOWED.]  To  draw  through  the 
water  by  means  of  a  rope,  as  a  vessel.       Shak. 

T6w'a<?E  (ta'w),  n.     [Fr.  touage.] 

1.  The  act  of  towing.  Cotgrare. 

2.  Money  paid  for  towing.  Bailey. 

T6w'AR,  n.    A  rope-maker.  [Scot]    Simmonds. 

TOWARD,  or  TOWARD?  [ta'jrd,  ta'jrdz,  S.  IV. 
J.   F.  Ja.   K.   Sm.   R.  ;  t8  ?rd  or  to-wlrd',  P.], 
prep.     [A.  S.  totcnrd,  toweord;  to  and  tcord.] 
1.  In  the  direction  to  or  of. 

lie  set  his  face  iotmrti  the  wlldomoiw.  Xxm.  xxlv.  1. 

The  current*  drive 
Tow^xrd*  the  retmitinK  sea  their  fUrious  tide.        Mittvm. 


2.  With  respect  to;  regarding;  re«pecting, 
to.  "  His  heart  relented  towards  her."    tdilttm. 

Thy  love  and  faith,  which  thou  ha«t  toward  the  IxnA  Je- 
ms, and  touxirU  oil  uint*.  J'kU.  i. 

3.  Nearly  ;  about ;  nigh  ;  near ;  almost. 

7'oicar(/s  three  or  four  o'clock.  Sluik. 

I  am  towardt  nine  years  older  since  I  left  yon.        Sirift. 

tfi-  In  old  writers,  the  two  pan*  of  ihia  word  are 
sometimes  separated  ;  as,  "  To  God  teard."  aCor.  iii.  4. 

Their  powers  are  marching  unto  I'aris  tcard.  Shot. 

43~"  In  the  prepositions  tottard  and  tovardu,  and 
the  adverbs /i/ru-arii  and  forvardt,  backvard  and  kack- 
tcartU,  the  two  furms  are  used  indiscriminately.  But, 
as  the  first  form  in  all  these  is  also  an  adjective,  it  is 
better  to  confine  the  particles  to  the  stfond.  i.'ustom, 
too,  seems  at  present  to  lean  tJiis  way."  I>r.  C»mpbeU. 
—  See  Backward. 

iKi~."  Notwithstanding  our  poets  almoat  universal- 
ly areent  this  word  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  poets 
are  pretty  generally  followed  by  giM)d  speakers,  there 
are  some,  and  those  not  of  the  lowest  order,  who  still 
place  the  accent  on  the  second.  These  slxiiild  ba 
reminded  that,  as  inwards,  outwards,  harkwardu,  for- 
vsard-t,  and  every  other  word  of  the  same  form,  have 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  for  pronouncing  totcardj  with  the  accent  on  lit* 
last."     Walker. 

TOWARD,  or  TOWARDS,  ad.  Near  at  hand; 
advancing  ;  in  a  state  of^ preparation. 

Wc  hove  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  toward.  Shak. 

Here 's  a  voyage  toward*  that  will  make  lu  alL  MiddUtom. 

II  TOWARD,  or  TO'WARD  [i«'»rd,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R. ;  to'wfird,  S.  IV.  /'.],  a.  Ready  to  do  or  to 
learn;  docile;  apt;  towardly. 

That  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince.  SheUi. 

||T6WARD-I.|-\£sS,  or  TO'WARD-LI-NftSS,   n. 

Readiness  to  learn  or  to  do  ;  docility.   Raleigh. 

II  TOWARD-LY,  or  TO'WARD-Ly,  n.  Ready  to 
do  or  to  learn  ;  apt ;  docile  ;  toward.        Bacon. 

II  TO W'ARD-.N Ess,  or  T0'VVARD-N£SS,  n.  Do- 
cility ;  towardliuess  ;  aptitude.  South. 

T6W-BOAT,  n.      1.  A  boat  used  for  towing  a 

vessel ;  a  tug ;  a  steam-tug.  Crabb. 

2.  A  boat  that  is  towed.  Clarke. 

ToWpL,  n.  [It.  toraglia,  a  table-floth  ;  toragli' 
vola  ;  Sp.  toalld,  a  towel ;  Old  Fr.  toaillier,  to 
wash;  It.  louaille. — Old  High  Ger.  dnahiila, 
a  towel;  Mid.  High  Ger.  twehele;  dtmhan; 
Dut.  dwaal.  Diez.  —  Landais  says  that  Fr.  tou- 
aille  is  a  corruption  of  toile,  cloth,  linen.]  A 
cloth  for  wiping  the  hands  and  face  after  wash- 
ing, or  for  other  purposes.  Dryden. 

ToW'gL-LlNG,  n.    Cloth  for  towels.  Simmonds. 

TOVV'pR,  n.  [A.  S.  tor,  torr,  tttr,  a  rock,  a  peak, 
a  tower ;  tiiT ;  Dut.  toren,  a  tower ;  Old  Ger. 
tuire,  turen  ;  Ger.  thurn  ;  Dan.  taam  ;  Sw.  torn ; 
Icel.  turn .  —  Ir.  4r  Gael,  toi ,  tur ;  W.  twr.  —  Gr. 
rtpatf,  TLflm  ;  L.  turris ;  It.,  Sp.,  if  Port.  /o»Te ; 
Fr.  tour.  —  Heb.  ^^"C,  a  rock  ;  Chal.Mwr,  thura, 
a  mountain ;  Pers.  S(  Armenian  ^irr,  taur,  a 
tower,  a  hill.  —  Polish  turma,  a  tower.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  lofty,  narrow  building,  either 
standing  alone,  or  forming  part  of  a  church, 
castle,  or  other  edifice.  BriltoH. 

He  built  touyr*  In  the  desert.  S  Chnm.  zzvL  lOi 

Toirrm  and  tmltlements  it  see* 
Bo«omed  high  in  tufled  trees.  Milton. 

2.  A  high  building  for  defence;  a  citadel. 

A  strong  tower  from  the  enemy.  /*«.  IxL  S. 

3.  A  high  head-dress,  formerly  in  fashion. 

Towert,  and  curia,  and  periwigs.  Ihulibro*. 

4.  High  flight  or  elevation.  Johnson. 

Tower  of  London,  an  assemblage  of  buildings,  oc- 
cupying an  elevated  area  of  twelve  or  thirteen  acres, 
just  beyond  the  old  walls  of  the  city  of  London  east- 
ward, on  the  iiorllicrn  bank  of  the  Thames,  formerly 
used  as  a  stale  prison,  but  now  rhielly  as  a  repositoo' 
of  various  objects  of  hisloriral  curiosity  and  interest- 
P.  Cyc.  —  Round  tower.     See  ROL'ND-TOWEB. 

t(^ ''  The  tower  of  a  church  is  that  part  trbirh  ron- 
tains  the  bells,  and  from  which  the  steeple  rises." 

Brande. 
Syn.  —  See  Steeple. 

TOvV'PR,  r.  n.  [•'.  TOWERED;  pp.  towering, 
TOWERED.]     To  rise  or  fly  high  ;  to  soar. 

I'p  to  the  flery  concave  lotctrini;  high.  Mittem. 

TO\t"pRED  (tbft'?rd),  a.  Having,  or  adorned 
with,  towers.     **  Towered  cities.'  Milton. 

Tt)W'(;R-I.\G,;>.  a.    Verj- high ;  lofty.     Dryden. 


I|!en;   8/B;    m6ve,  nOR,  s6N;    bOlL,  BOR,  BCLE.  — <;,  9,  ^,  I,  so/i:  C,  e,  $,  |,  hard;  ?  a»  i;  Jf  «  f«.  — TUI8,  thio. 


TOWER-MUSTARD 

TOW^R-MCs'TARD,  n.  A  cruciferous  plant  of 
the  genus  Turn'tis,  the  leaves  and  seeds  of 
which  give  the  stent  a  pyramidal  form.  Loudoti. 

ToWpR-Y,  a.  Having,  or  adorned  with,  towers ; 
towered.     "  Towery  cities."  Pope. 

TQW'|NG-pAth,  n.    A  tow-path.  Booth. 

TOW'— LINE,  n.    A  rope  for  towing.    Simmonds. 

ToWn,  71.  [A.  S.  tun,  a  place  fenced  round  or 
enclosed,  a  garden,  a  house,  a  town,  a  village ; 
tynan,  to  enclose  ;  Dut.  tiiin,  a  fence,  a  hedge,  a 
garden  ;  Old  Ger.  tune,  zun  ;  Ger.  zaun,  a  hedge, 
a  fence  ;  Icel.  tun,  a  garden.  —  W.  din,  a  city  ; 
Gael,  tain,  a  dwelling-place ;  Ir.  Gael,  dun,  a 
tower,  a  hedge,  a  hill;  Ir.  taim,  a  town.] 

1.  A  walled  or  fortified  collection  of  houses  ; 
a  walled  or  fortified  place.  Josh.  ii.  15. 

When  Alexandria  was  besieged  and  won. 

He  passed  tlie  trenches  first  and  stormed  the  town.  Detterton. 

2.  A  large  collection  of  houses ;  —  particular- 
ly a  collection  of  houses  larger  than  a  village. 

Before  him  toiens  and  rural  works  between.         Milton. 

3.  A  number  of  houses  not  being,  nor  having  | 
be?n,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  but  to  which  a  regular 
market  belongs.     [England.]     Johnson.  Smart. 

4.  A  collection  of  houses  larger  than  a  village 
and  smaller  than  a  city.  Burrill. 

5-  The  inhabitants  of  a  town. 

To  the  clear  spring  cold  Artaea  went. 

To  whicli  tlie  whole  town  for  their  water  sent.     Chapman. 

6.  The  court  end  of  London.  Pope. 

7.  The  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  or  capi- 
tal.    '•  Half  the  town."  Pope. 

8.  A  city  or  metropolis,  or  the  people  in  it, 
as  opposed  to  the  country,  or  the  people  in  it. 

He  lives  six  months  in  rown, and  six  in  the  country.  John!>on. 

9.  A  township.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bouvier. 
Syn.  —  A  towK  is  regarded  as  ranking  below  a  city, 

ami  above  a  villarre;  and  a  vUlw/e  is  larger  tlian  a 
hamlet.  In  Enslnnd,  a  town  is  a  village  or  place  which 
h;is  a  regular  inarlcet ;  a  city,  a  corporate  town,  whicli 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  n  cathedrnl ,  as  the  city 
u{  York,  the  tomn  of  I^iverpool.  In  this  country,  a 
city  is  generally  larger  or  more  populous  than  a  town, 
and  has  a  different  municipal  government.  In  the 
New  Hnslnnd  States,  and  in  some  other  States,  town 
is  often  use  I  for  tuwn.iliip. 

ToU^'N'-CLERK  (tbun'klark  or  timn'klerk. — See 
Ci.Kitic),  n.  An  officer  who  keeps  the  records 
of  a  town ;  the  clerk  of  a  town.         Acts  xix.  35. 

ToWN'-CRT-PR,  n.  Public  crier  of  a  town.  "  The 
town-crier  had  spoke  the  lines."  Shak. 

tXoWNED  (tbund),  a.    Having  towns.  IJackluyt. 

TO\VN'-n.\LI,,  n.  A  public  hall  or  building  in 
which  is  transacted  the  public  business  of  a 
town ;  a  town-house.  Himmonds. 

ToWn '-HOUSE,  n.     1.  A  house  or  building  in 

which   is  transacted  the  public   business  of  a 

town  ;  a  town-hall.  Addison. 

2.  One's  house  in  town,  as  opposed  to  one's 

house  in  the  country.  Todd. 

ToWN'ISH,  a.  Relating  to,  living  in,  or  resem- 
bling, a  town,     [lu]  Turbetxille. 

ToWn'L^SS,  a.    Without  towns.  Howell. 

ToWn'L^T,  71.    A  little  town.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

TOVVn^'FOLK  (-(ok.  — See  Folk),  n.  The  peo- 
pie  or  inhabitants  of  a  town,  Coleridge, 

TOVVN'SHIP,  n.  1.  The  corporation,  or  the  terri- 
tory, of  a  town.  Shak. 
.?.  A  term  applied  to  a  subdivision  of  a  coun- 
ty, or  to  a  division  of  the  public  lands  six  miles 
square,  which  is  subdivided  into  thirty-six  equal 
squares,  called  sections,  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  each.                                  Bouvier.    JJavies. 

ToWn^'.MAN,  71. ;  pi,  TOWXSMEX.     1.  An  inhab- 
itant of  a  town.  Clareiidon. 
2.  One  of  the  same  town.  Johnso7i. 

TOVVx§'-PE6-PLE  {-pS-pl),  n.  The  people  or  in- 
habitants of  a  town,  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  country  ;  townsfolk.  Bigelow. 

ToWn'-TAlk  (-tawk),  n.  The  common  talk  of  a 
town  ;  the  topic  of  common  conversation. 

In  twelve  liours  it  shall  be  town-talk.        V Estrange, 

ToWn'-T^JP,  n.  Formerly,  in  England,  a  large 
top  in  a  village,  for  the  peasants  to  whip  in  cold 
vreatber  when  they  could  not  work.       Steevens. 
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TOW'pAth,  n.     A  path  travelled  by  horses  in 
towing  boats  along  a  canal  or  a  river.  Baldwin. 

TOW'— ROPE,  n.      A  rope  or  hawser  for  towing 
a  vessel  ;  a  tow-line.  Mar.  Diet. 

Holland. 


TOW  ZpR,  ^  „      [From  touse.]     A  name  given  to 

Ash. 


TOW'Y,  a.     Containing,  or  like,  tow, 

^.In. 
TOU'ZpR,    )  a  dog, 

T6x'{-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  to^ik6v,  poison  for  smearing 
arrows ;  to^ov,  a  bow  ;  L.  toxicum.]  Containing 
poison ;  poisonous,     [r.]  Bailey. 

T6X-I-C0-DEN'DR0N,  n.  [Gr.  to^ikAv,  poison  for 
smearing  arrows,  and  iiiA^ov,  a  tree.]  (Bat.) 
The  specific  name  of  a  species  of  Rhus  known 
by  the  names  of  poison  ivy  and  poison  oak,  a 
plant  poisonous  to  the  touch  ;  —  formerly  used 
as  the  name  of  a  distinct  genus.  Gray. 

T6x-l-CO-L6g}'l-CAL,  a.  [Ft.  toxicologique.] 
Relating  to  toxicology.  J'ra7icis. 

T5X-l-CO-LOgf'J-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  toxicological 
manner  ;  by  toxicology.  Barton. 

T0X-I-c6l'9-9IST,  n.  One  versed  or  skilled  in 
toxicology.  Clarke. 

T6X-I-C6l'0-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  to^ik6v,  poison  for 
smearing  arrows,  and  Xdyog,  a  discourse  ;  Fr. 
toxicologic.]  {Med.)  The  science  of  poisons,  or 
a  treatise  on  poisons.  Brande.    Dunglison. 

T6x'0-D6N,  n.  [Gr.  T6i,ov,  a  bow,  and  o<^oi'$,  dHov- 
TOi,  a  tooth.]  {Pal,)  A  genus  of  large,  extinct 
quadrupeds  having  curved  incisor  teeth.  Baii-d. 

TOX-OL'O-^Y,  n.    Intoxication,    [r.]     Mau7ider. 

t6X-6PH'J-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  ro|or,  a  bow,  and  ipuiw, 
to  love.]     A  lover  of  archery.  Ed,  Rev, 

t6x'0-TE^,  n,  [Gr.  ro^fiTtii,  an  archer ;  toIov,  a 
bow.]  {Ich.)  An  acanthopterygious  fish,  found 
in  Java  and  Sumatra,  of  the  family  Bramidce, 
or  Breams,  which  catches  flies,  and  other  in- 
sects, on  which  it  feeds,  by  shooting  a  drop  of 
water  at  them  so  as  to  precipitate  them  into  the 
water,  and  thus  bring  them  within  its  reach ; 
the  archer-fish  ;  Toxotes  jacidator.  Bai7-d. 

TOY,  n. ;  pi.  t6V§.  [From  Dut.  tooijen,  to  attire, 
to  adorn  ;  tooi,  attire,  ornament.     Minsheu.] 

1.  A  plaything  ;  a  bawble ;  a  gewgaw.  Addison. 

Love,  like  other  little  boys. 

Cries  for  hearts  as  they  for  tot/s,  Jiochester. 

2.  A  thing  for  amusement,  but  of  little  or  no 
value ;  a  trifle  ;  a  petty  commodity.  Sid7iey. 

They  exchange  for  knives,  glasses,  and  such  toys,  great 
abundance  of  gold  and  pearl.  Abbot. 

3.  A  matter  of  no  importance.  Shak. 

High  and  noble  I  slightly  may  not  toll. 

Nor  light  and  idle  toys  my  lines  may  vainly  swell.  Drifden. 

4.  Folly;  trifling  practice.  Hooker. 

5.  Play  ;  sport ;  dalliance.  Spenser. 

So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent. 

6.  Odd  or  silly  tale.     "  Fairy  toys." 

7.  Wild  or  odd  conceit  or  fancy. 

The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 

Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain.  Shak. 

TOY,  V.  n.    [i.  TOYED  ;  pp.  toying,  toyed.]    To 

play  ;  to  trifle  ;  to  dally  ;  to  sport ;  to  wanton. 

To  toy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest.  Shak. 

t  TOY,  V.  a.     To  treat  foolishly.  Deri7ig. 

TO'f^'^iR,  71.     One  who  toys.  Harris07i, 

fTO^'FUL,  a.  Full  of  tricks  or  trifling  play; 
playful.     "  A  torjful  ape."  Donne. 

TOY'{SH,a.   Trifling ;  sportive  ;  wanton.  C7-owley. 

Toyiih  airs  please  trivial  ears.  Quarles. 

Toif'lSH-LY,  ad.     In  a  toyish  manner.       Baxter. 

TOY'ISH-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  toyish; 
wantonness  ;  dalliance ;  trifling.  GlanviU. 

TOY'MAN,  n.    One  who  deals  in  toys.        Young. 

TOY'SII5p,  71.  A  shop  where  toys  are  sold.  Addison. 

TfJZE,  V.  a.  To  pull ;  to  tease.  "  Tnzed  wool." 
[r.]     Baileij. — Sec  Tovse,  and  Tease. 

Toze  from  thee  thy  business.  Shak. 

TO 'Z [-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  tozy  ;  soft- 
ness, like  leased  wool,     [r.]  Bailey. 

Like  teased  wool 


Milton. 

Shak. 


TO'ZY,  a. 
TRA'BE-4,  »i. 


[r.]  Phillips. 

[L.]     {Roman  Ant.)  A  robe  or 
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toga  ornamented  with  horizontal  purple  stripes, 

worn  by  kings,  augurs,  knights,  &c.  Wm.  Smith. 
TRA'Be-AT-?D,  a.  Having  trabeation.  Ec.  Rev. 
TRA-BP-A'TION,  n.     [L.  trabs,  trabis,  a  beam.] 

{A7-ch.)  Entablature.  Bra7ide. 

TRACE,  n.     [It.  traccia  ;  Sp.  traza  ;    Fr.  trace.  — 

From  L.  traho,  tractus,  to  draw.] 

1.  A  mark  left  by  any  thing  passing  ;  a  foot- 
step ;  a  footprint ;   a  track  ;  a  path  ;  a  trail. 

These  as  a  line  their  long  dimension  drew, 

Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  (race.  Milton, 

2.  Mark  or  appearance  of  what  has  been  ;  re- 
mains; a  vestige  ;  a  memorial;  a  sign. 

The  shady  empire  shall  retain  no  trace 

Of  war  or  blood  but  in  the  sylvan  chase.  Pope. 

3.  One  of  the  two  straps,  chains,  or  ropes  by 
which  a  horse  or  other  beast  draws  a  vehicle. 

New  to  the  plough,  unpractised  in  the  trace.        Pope, 

4.  {Fort.)  The  plan  of  a  work.       Stocqueler. 

5.  {Geo7n,)  The  intersection  of  a  plane  with 
one  of  the  planes  of  projection.  Eliot. 

Syn.  — See  Mark,  Vestige. 
TRACE,  V.  a.     [L.  traho,  tractus,  to   draw  ;   It. 
ti-acciare,  to  trace  ;  Sp.  trazar  ;  Fr.  tracer.]     [i. 

TRACED  ;  pp.  TRACING,  TRACED.] 

1.  To  follow  by  some  mark  or  sign  ;  to  track. 

You  may  trace  the  deluge  quite  round  the  globe  in  pro- 
fane history.  Jiurnet. 

2.  To  follow  carefully  or  with  exactness. 

Tracing  word  by. word  and  line  by  line.      Denham, 

3.  To  mark  out ;  to  draw ;  to  delineate. 

In  this  chart, . .  .  the  bays  and  inlets,  of  which  we  saw  on  It 
the  openings,  are  not  traced.  Cook. 

4.  To  walk  or  go  over  ;  to  traverse. 

We  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Derive. 
t  TRACE,  V.  n.    To  walk  ;  to  travel.         Spe7iser. 
TRACE'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  traced. 

The  boundaries  ...  are  not  traceable.      Drnmnwnd. 
TRACE'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  trace- 
able, or  followed  by  a  mark  left.  Clarke. 

TRACE' A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  traceable  manner;  so 
as  to  be  traced.  Woidsworth. 

TRA'CpR,  n.     One  who  traces,  Hakewill. 

TRA'Cp-RY,  71.  {Arch.)  A  species  of  pattern' 
work  formed  or  traced  in  the  head  of  a  Gothic 
window,  by  the  mullions  being  continued,  but 
diverging  into  arches,  curves,  and  flowing  lines, 
enriched  with  foliations :  —  also  intersecting 
rib-work  on  a  vaulted  ceiling,  and  on  walls, 
doors,  panels,  &c.  P.  Cyc.    B7-itton. 

TRA'jEHP-A,  or  TRA-€nE'A  [tra'ke-?,  Sm.  Wb. 
Crabb,  B7-a7ide  ;  trj-ke'?,  K.  ;  trgi-ke'?  or  tra'ke-?, 
Du7iqliso7i\,  71.  [L.  tracltia,  from  Gr.  rpa;^tf, 
rough.]  {Anat.)  A  cylindrical,  cartilaginous, 
and  membranous  tube,  on  the  median  line,  be- 
fore the  vertebral  column,  and  extending  from 
the  inferior  part  of  the  larynx  to  the  third  dorsal 
vertebra,  where  it  separates  into  two  branches, 
called  bronchia,  one  of  which  goes  to  each  lung; 
the  windpipe.  Its  function  is  to  convey  air  to 
the  lungs  in  respiration.  Dunglison, 

TRA'eilF.-M,  n.pl.  1.  {Bot.)  Membranous  tubes 
with  conical  extremities,  their  inside  being  oc- 
cupied by  a  fibre  twisted  sjiirally,  and  capable  of 
unrolling  when  stretched ;  spiral  vessels. Ltnrf/ey. 
2.  {Zool.)  The  air-breathing  vessels  of  in- 
sects. IVestwood. 

TRA'£"H5-.\L  (tra'ke-9l,  Sm.  Dunglison  ;  tr3-k6'?l, 
K.  6'.],  a.  {Med.)  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
trachea.     "  IVacAea^  glands."  Dunglison. 

TRA-jCHEL'I-DAN,  n.  [Gr.  Tpi^riXoi,  the  neck.] 
{iLnt.)  A  coleopterous  insect  of  the  family  Tra- 
chelidce,  having  the  head  supported  on  a  kind  of 
pedicle  or  neck,  Brande. 

TRA-jCHEL'I-POD,  n.  [Gr.  rpiyvloi,  the  neck, 
and  irovi,  7ro(5(if,  a  foot.]  {Conch.)  A  mollusk  of 
the  order  TV-ac^e/tjoorfa,  having  the  foot  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  neck,  or  to  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body,  and  serving  for  creeping.    Brande. 

TRA-CHt;-LlP'0-DOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
having  the  character  of,  trachelipods.       Cla?'ke. 

TRA'£;H5-0-CELE,  n.  [L.  trachea,  the  wind- 
pipe ;  and  Gr.  Ki'/^.r;,  a  tumor.]  {Med.)  An  en- 
largement of  the  thyroid  gland;  —  called  also 
bronchocele,  and  goitre.  Dunglison. 
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TKA-CHB-6T'Q-MV,  n.  [Eng.  trachea  and  Gr. 
rinvu),  to  cut.]  (^urg.)  The  operation  of  making 
an  opening  into  the  trachea,  as  for  extracting  a 
foreign  body,  or  to  permit  the  passage  of  air  to 
the  lungs.  Dunglison. 

TRA-€Hl'TIS,  n.     {Med.)  The  croup.  Dunglison. 

TRA'CHVTE,  n.  [Gr.  rpn;^6{,  rough.]  A  variety 
of  l;iva  essentially  composed  of  glassy  felspar, 
and  frequently  having  detached  crystals  of  fel- 
spar in  the  base  or  body  of  the  stone,  giving  it 
the  structure  of  porphyry.  It  sometimes  con- 
tains hornblende  and  augite.  Lyell. 
gy  Trachyte  derives  its  name  from  its  peculiar, 
rough  fool.  Wlien  hornblende  and  augite  predonil- 
nato,  it  passes  into  the  varieties  of  trap  called  green- 
stone, basalt,  dolerite,  Slc.     Lyell. 

TRA-€HYT'|C,  a.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or 
consisting  of,  trachyte.  Buckland. 

TRA^'JNG,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  traces. 

2.  Course;  path;  track. 

Their  turns  and  tracingn  manifold.  Davits. 

3.  {Ffne  Arts.)  A  mechanical  copy  of  an 
original  made  by  following  its  lines  through  a 
transparent  medium,  as  tracing-paper. Fot/7*oZ<. 

TRA(;;'JNG-PA'PpR,  n.  Transparent  paper  which 
enables  a  drawing  or  print  to  be  clearly  seen 
when  it  is  placed  over  it,  and  will  allow  the  pen- 
cil or  pen  to  be  used  in  producing  a  fac-simile 
by  following  the  lines  of  the  original.  Fairholt. 

TRAcK,  n.  [L.  tractum,  any  thing  drawn  out ; 
It.  iraccia  ;  Old  Fr.  trac  ;  Fr,  trace.  —  See 
Trace.] 

1.  A  mark  left  by  something  that  has  passed. 


The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  (folden  set. 
And,  by  ttic  bright  track  of  his  fiery  cur. 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 


Shak. 


2.  A  mark  or  impression  left  by  the  foot;  a 
footprint.     "  Track  of  beast."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

3.  A  path  ;  a.  road  ;  a  course  ;  a  way. 

Behold  Torquatus  the  same  track  pursue.  Dryden. 

4.  The  course  of  rails  of  a  railway. 

5.  t  A  tract  of  land.  Fuller. 
Syn. —  See  Path. 

TRAck,  v.  a.     [t.  tracked;  pp.    tracking, 

TRACKED.] 

1.  To  follow  by  the  track  or  footprints. 

You  track  him  every  where  in  their  snow.       Dryden. 

2.  To  tow  or  draw,  as  a  vessel.  Smart. 

3.  To  break,  as  flax.     [Local,  Eng.]  Loudon. 

TRACK' A^E,  M.    A  towing;  towage.  Clarke. 

TRACK'Lpss,  a.  Having  no  track  ;  marked  with 
no  footprints ;  untrodden  ;  pathless.         Prior, 

TRAcK'LIJSS-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  leave  no  track ; 
pathlessly.        *  F.  Butler. 

TRAck'-ROAD,  n.     A  tow-path.  Smart. 

TRAcK'SCOUT,  n.  [Dut.  trek-schuit ;  trekken, 
to  draw,  and  schuit,  a  boat.]  A  passage-boat 
drawn  on  a  canal  by  a  horse ;  treckschuyt.  —  See 
TuECKSCHUYT.     [Holland.]  Addison. 

TRAck'-WAY,  m.     1.  A  tram-road.  Francis. 

2.  The  belt  of  surface  impressed  by  the  body 

and  extremities  of  an  animal.      Dr.  Hitchcock. 

TRAcT,  n.  [L.  tractus ;  triho,  tractus,  to  draw ; 
It.  tratto  ;  Sp.  trecho.  — See  Trace.] 

1.  Something  drawn  out,  extended,  or  pro- 
tracted.    "  So  long  a  Ira^t  of  time."        Howell. 

In  tract  of  speech,  a  dubious  word  is  easily  known  bv  the 
coherence  witli  the  rest.  Jfoliler. 

2.  A  quantity  of  land  ;  a  region  ;  a  district. 
"  A  narrow  tract  of  earth."  Addison. 

There  are  some  Iractf  which,  by  higli  mountains,  arc 
barred  from  uir  and  fresh  wind.  linleigh. 

3.  t Treatment;  explanation.  Shak. 

4.  t  A  track  ;  a  footprint.  Drgden. 

5.  A  treatise ;  a  dissertation  or  WTitten  dis- 
course, especially  on  a  religious  subject,  in 
pamphlet  form ;  a  tractate  ;  a  pamphlet. 

The  best  collection  of  tracts  against  popery.        Swift. 

Respiratory  tract,  {Jlnat.)  tho  middle  column  of  the 
spinal  niRrro»v,  described  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  as  that 
whence  the  respiratory  nerves  originate.     Dunglison. 

Syn. —  See  District,  Essay. 

tTRACT,  r.  a.  1.  To  track  ;  to  trace  out.  Spenser. 
2.  To  draw  out ;  to  protract.  Utiloet. 

TRAc-TA-BIL'I-TY,    n.      [L.    tractabilitas ;    It. 


trattabilUh ;  Fr.  tractabilit^.]    The  state  of  be- 
ing tractable  ;  docility  ;  tractablcness.      Elyot. 

TRAc'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  tractabilis ;  tracto,  to 
draw,  to  manage,  to  treat ,  It.  truttabile ;  Sp. 
tratable ;  Fr.  traita'ik.] 

1.  That  may  be  easily  led,  managed,  or 
taught;  docile;  manageable.  llllotson. 

If  a  strict  hand  be  kept  over  children  from  the  hoginning, 
they  will  in  that  ago  be  tractalile,  and  quietly  submit.  Locke. 

2.  That  may  be  handled  ;  palpable,     [u.] 

Visible,  and,  for  tho  most  part,  tractaUe,         Holder. 

Syn.  —  See  Ductile. 

TRACT A-BLE-N£S9,  n.  The  state  of  being  trac- 
table ;  docility  ;  tractability.  Locke. 

TRAc'TA-BLY,  cut.  In  a  tractable  manner ;  with 
tractability.  *  Johnson. 

TRAC-TA'RJ-AN,  n.  (Eccl.)  A  name  given  to 
one  who  advocates  or  adopts  the  views  set  forth 
in  a  series  of  tracts  written  by  an  association  of 
members  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  England, 
in  the  years  1833-18;5.5,  and  called  "  Tracts  for 
the  Times  "  ;  a  tractite.  —  See  Pcseyism.  Eden. 

TRAc-TA'RI-AN-I§M,  n.  The  principles  or  doc- 
trines of  the  tractarians.  Clarke. 

TRACTATE,  n.  [L.  tractatus  ;  It.  trattato  ;  Sp. 
tratado ;  Fr.  traite.]  A  treatise;  a  tract;  a 
dissertation  ;  an  essay.  Milton. 

t  TRAC-TA  'T\QN,  n.  [L.  tractatio.]  Treatment 
or  discussion  of  a  subject.  Bp.  Hall. 

TrAc-tA'TQR,  n.    A  writer  of  tracts.      Ch.  Ob. 

TrAc'TjLE,  a.  [L.  tracto,  to  draw.]  That  may 
be  drawn  out ;  ductile,     [r.]  Bacon. 

TRAC-TIl'1-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  tractile  ;  ductility,     [ii.]  Derham. 

TRACTION,  n.  [It.  trazione ;  Fr.  traction.— 
From  L.  tracto,  traho,  to  draw.]  The  act  of 
drawing,  or  the  state  of  being  dra^vn. 

The  traction  of  the  muscle.  Holder. 

Angle  of  traction,  (Mech.)  the  angle  which  the  direc- 
tion of  the  power  makes  with  a  given  plane.  Brandt. 

TRACTITE,  n.     {Eccl.)  A  tracUrian.  Edeii. 

TRAC-TI"TI0US  (-tish'us),  a.  Treating;  han- 
dling ;  discussing.         '  Clarke. 

TRACTIVE,  a.    That  draws;  attractive.  Frawcta. 

TRAc'TOR,  n. ;  pi.  trXc'tqr?.  An  instrument 
of  tractive  power,  or  used  in  drawing. 

Metallic  tractors,  small  metallic  bars  or  rods,  invent- 
ed by  Dr.  Perkins,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  supposed 
to  possess  magnetic  power,  and  to  cure  diseases  by  be- 
ing drawn  or  rubbed  over  the  part  affected.  Dunglison. 

TRAC-TQ-RA'TIO.N,  n.  The  act  or  the  practice 
of  applying  metallic  tractors  for  the  cure  of 
diseases.  T,  G.  Fessenden.     Lhinglison. 

TRAc'TO-RY,  }  n.  [L.  traho,  tractus,  to  draw.] 
TRAC'TRIx,  )  (Math.)  A  name  applied  to  a 
curve  conceived  to  be  described  by  a  heavy  point 
attached  to  one  end  of  a  string,  the  other  end 
of  which  is  moved  along  a  given  straight  line,  or 
a  given  curve.  P.  Cye. 

TRADE,  n.  [It.  <m«rt,  the  act  of  drawing,  draft 
on  a  banker,  trade  ;  Sp.  trato,  trade  ;  Fr.  traite, 
a  journey,  transportation,  trade,  a  draft ;  —  from 
L.  tracto,  traho,  to  draw.  —  Smart  derives  trade 
from  L.  trado,  to  deliver,  to  transmit ;  trans, 
across,  over,  and  rfo,  to  give. — Junius  and 
Richardson  derive  it  from  tread.] 

1.  Exchange  of  goods  for  other  goods,  or  for 
money ;  the  business  of  buying  and  selling ; 
dealing  by  way  of  sale  or  exchange  ;  commerce ; 
traffic.  "  TThe  trade  of  these  islands."  Hackluyt. 

Whosoever  commands  the  sea  conimanda  the  trade;  who- 
soever commands  the  fi-n^/f  of  the  world  commands  the  riches 
of  the  world,  and,  consequently,  the  world  itself.  Haleigk. 
Trnde'f  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay,     (iuldmiith. 

In  transactions  of  trmle,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  like 

{[amine,  what  one  party  gains  the  other  must  necessarily 
ose.    The  gain  to  each  may  be  equal.  Franklin. 

2.  An  occupation  or  employment  distinct 
from  agriculture,  from  the  liberal  arts,  and  from 
the  learned  professitms  ;  —  particularly  a  me- 
chanical or  manual  occupation  or  employment ; 
as,  "  To  learn  a  trade  " 

llalf  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire  —  dreadful  trade}    Shak. 
The  Kmiieroi  I'ertinax  applied  himself  In  his  youth  to  a 

Klnful  tradex  . . .  the  son  was  ohstinntf  In  pursuing  so  prof- 
ible  a  trade,  a  sort  of  m«rvhandlw  of  wooa.         Artmlknal. 


3.  Instruments  or  implements  of  any  occupa 
tion  or  pursuit,    [u.] 

The  shepherd  bean 
His  house  and  household  god<,  bis  irattr  of  war, 
His  bow  and  quiver, and  his  trusty  cur.  Drfden. 

4.  Custom  ;  habit ;  standing  practice,  [a.] 

Thy  sin  's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade.  SJiak. 

6.  Persons  engaged  in  the  same  occupation 
or  businetts ;  booksellers  collectively.  Simmondt. 

6.  t  Current  or  common  use.  Shak. 

7.  t  A  tread ;  a  track  ;  a  footstep.     Spenser. 

8.  (Mining.)  Refuse  or  rubbish  from  a  mine. 
[Derbyshire,  Eng.]  SinimomU. 

9.  A  trade-wind.  Cyc.  of  Com. 
4E9*  "  Formerly  trade  wan  used  of  domestic,  and 

traffic  of  foreign,  commerce."    Johnson. 

Syn.  — See  Business,  Commerce,  Occupa- 
tion. 

TRADE,  v.  n.   [l.  traded  -tpp.  THADINO,  TRADED.] 

1.  To  exchange  goods  tor  other  goods  or  for 
money  ;  to  carry  on  commerce ;  to  traffic  ;  to 
deal ;  to  interchange  ;  to  barter ;  to  bargain ; 
to  chaffer. 

Maximlnlui  traded  with  the  Uothi.  Artmtknot. 

The  circulating  capital  with  which  he  trades.      A.  SmUk, 

2.  t  To  have  a  trade-wind.  Milton. 

TRADE,  V.  a.    To  sell  or  exchange  in  commerce. 
They  traded  the  persona  of  mea.       Ezek.  xxviL  UL 

TRADE'-AL-LoWaNCE,  n.  A  wholesale  dis- 
count made  to  dealers  or  retailers  on  articles 
to  be  sold  again.  Simmonda. 

tTRAD'^D,  o.     Versed;  practised.  Shak. 

tTRADE'PCL,  a.    Engaged  in  traffic.      Spenser. 

TRAde'L(:ss,  a.    Without  trade.  i'otatg. 

TRADE'-MARK,  n.  A  particular  mark,  sign,  de- 
vice, writing,  or  ticket,  put  by  a  manufacturer 
upon  his  goods,  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
of  others.  Bourier. 

TRAdE'-PRICE,  n.  The  price  allowed  to  traders ; 
wholesale  price.  Simmondt. 

TRAD'^R,  n.  One  engaged  in  trade  or  in  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  ;  a  merchant ;  a 
dealer ;  a  tradesman  ;  a  shopkeeper.  Shak. 

TRADE'-SALE,  n.  A  sale  or  auction  by  and  for 
a  particular  trade  or  branch  of  business,  as 
that  of  booksellers.  Simmondt. 

TRADE§'F0LK  (tradz'ftk.  — See  Folk),  n.  pL 
People  engaged  in  trade.  Stctfi. 

TRADE§'MAN,  «.;  pi.  tradesmen.    1.  One  en- 
gaged in  trade  ;  a  shopkeeper ;  a  trader.   Shak. 
t^ "  A  merchant   is  called   a   trader,  but   not   a 
tradesman."    Johnson. 

2.  A  mechanic  or  artificer.    [U.  S.]     BttrrilL 

3.  In  Scotland,  a  name  given  to  a  handicrafts- 
man in  a  borough.  Jamieson. 

TRADE§'PE0-PLE,  n.  People  employed  in  trade; 
tradesfolk ;  tradesmen.  Fenton. 

TRADE§'-IIN-IQN  (-yun-yun),  n.  A  combination 
of  workmen  associated  to  maintain  their  rights 
and  privileges  as  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  cus- 
toms, &c.  Simmondt. 

TRADEiJ'WOM-AN  (-wdm'yn),  n.  A  woman  em- 
ployed in  trade.  BostoeU. 

TR.^DE'-VVTND,  n.  A  name  applied  to  winds 
having  a  general  tendency  from  north-east  and 
south-east  towards  the  equator,  and  blowing 
constantly  in  two  tropical  belts,  which  vary 
somewhat  in  latitude  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  are  seldom  visited  by  rain,  and  are  sep- 
arated by  an  intermediate  belt  or  region,  m 
which  prevail  calms,  variable  winds,  and  copi- 
ous rains  accompanied  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning;—^  so  called  because  favorable  to  com- 
merce. DanieL 
gg-  The  tradr-winds  are  caused  by  the  rushing  ol 
air  from  higher  latitudes  to  fill  up  the  space  left  by 
the  heated,  rarefied,  and  aiirending  air  in  tlie  neigh- 
borhood of  the  equator,  and  acquiring  at  (he  same 
time  a  relati^'o  motion  westward,  in  ronaequencc  o< 
its  not  having  so  great  a  velocity  of  rotation  towards 
the  east  as  the  equatorial  parts  or  the  earth.  The 
northern  limit  of  the  north-east  trade-rind  is  about 
38°  or  29^  of  north  latitude,  where  th»!  wind  blows 
nearly  from  the  east ;  its  soiiilicrn  limit  varies  from 
about  4-'  to  10^  or  1-2-  of  north  latitude.  The  limiu 
of  the  south  east  trade  tcind  are  not  so  far  from  the 
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equator  ;  its  northern  limit  is  aliout  3°  of  north  lati- 
tude. The  regularity  of  the  trade-winds  is  disturbed 
ill  some  places  hy  local  causes,  and  especially  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  They  extend  3'  or  4^  farther  from  tlie 
equator  in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.     Daniel,     Young.    Buwditck 

TRAD'JNG,  p. a.  Carrying  on  trade  or  commerce  ; 
mercantile ;  commercial.  Dryden. 

TRAD'ING,  n  The  act  or  the  business  of  carry- 
ing on  commerce.  Bp.  Hall, 

TRA-DI"TION,  n.  [L.  traditto,  delivery,  a  tradi- 
tion ;  trado,  to  deliver  ;  trans,  across,  and  do, 
to  give  ;  It.  tradizione  ;  Sp.  tradicion  ;  Fr.  tra- 
dition.'] 

1.  {Civil  Law.)  The  act  of  delivering  ;  trans- 
fer of  possession  ;  delivery.  Burrill. 

A  deed  takes  effect  only  from  the  trarlition.       lilackstone. 

2.  The  delivery  of  accounts  or  events  from 
one  generation  to  another  by  oral  report. 

Your  vain  conversation  received  by  tradition  from  your 
fathers.  1  /'et.  i.  18. 

3.  Account  or  records  delivered  or  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  especially 
by  oral  communication,  not  in  writing. 

Hold  the  traditiont  which  ye  have  been  taught.  2  Thes>.  ii.  15. 

4.  {Theol.)  That  body  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline supposed  or  imiigined  to  have  been  put 
forth  by  Christ  or  his  inspired  apostles,  and  not 
committed  to  writing,  but  handed  down  from 
age  to  age  by  oral  communication  ;  the  so-called 
unwritten  word  of  God,  as  distinguished  from 
Scripture.  Hooker.     Cyc. 

tTRA-Dr"TION,  V  a.  To  hand  down  by  tradi- 
tion ;  to  deliver  traditionally.  Fuller. 

TR.\-pi"TIO\-AL  (tr?-dish'un-9l),  a.  [Sp.  tra- 
dicionnl ,  Fr.  traditionnel.] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  delivered  by,  tradition ; 
transmitted  orally  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  traditionary  ;  traditive. 

There  can  be  no  evidence  that  any  trailitional  revelation 
is  of  divine  origin,  in  the  words  we  receive  it,  and  in  the 
sense  we  understand  it,  so  clear  and  so  certain,  as  that  of  tlie 
principles  of  reason.  Locke. 

2.  t  Observant  of  traditions. 

You  are  too  senseless  obstinate,  my  lord, 
Too  ceren\oniou8  and  traditional. 


TRA-D["TION-AL-i§M,   n. 
dition. 

TRA-DI"TION-.\L-IST,  n. 
tradition  ;  a  traditionist. 


Shak. 

Adherence    to  tra- 
West.  Rev. 

One  who  adheres  to 
West.  Rev. 


TR.\-0I"TION-,\L-LY  (tr9-dish'un-?l-le),  ad.  By 
tradition.     ''  i'raddioaaUy  derived."       Burnet. 

TR.\-DI"TIOx\-A-Rj-LY,  «<^-  By  tradition  ;  tra- 
ditionally. ■  Dwight. 

TR.A.D["TrON-A-RY  (tr?-dish'un-?-re),  a.  Relat- 
ing to,  consisting  of,  or  delivered  by  tradition  ; 
traditional.  "  Traditionary  knowledge."  Paley. 

TR\.dI"TION-5R  (tra-dish'iin-er),  n,  A  tradi- 
tionist ,  a  tradijtionalist.     [li.]  Gregory. 

TRA-Dl"TION-IST  (tr?-d?sh'un-ist),  n  One  who 
adheres  to  tradition. '  Pilkington. 

TRAD'I-TlVE  (trad'e-tjv),  a.  [Fr.  traditif.}  That 
is  or  may  be  transmitted  from  age  to  age  by  oral 
communication  ;  traditional.  Bp.  Taylor. 

TR.Sp  'J-t'6R,  n.  [L.]  One  who  delivers  up  ;  a 
traitor  ;  — a  name  of  reproach  applied  to  those 
early  Christians  who,  to  avoid  persecution,  de- 
livered up  the  sacred  books  in  their  posses- 
sion. Eden. 

TEA-DUCE',  V.  a.  [L.  traduce,  to  lead  over  or 
across,  to  disgrace ;  trans,  across,  and  duco,  to 
lead  ;  It.  tradurre ;  Sp.  traducir ;  Fr.  traduire, 
to  translate,  to  indict,  to   arraign.]      \i.   tra- 

DlCED  ;  2P-   TKADUCIXG,  TRADUCED.] 

1. 1  To  continue  by  deriving  one  from  another ; 
to  propagate,  as  animals  ;  to  exhibit :  —  to  dis- 
play. 

From  these  only  the  race  of  perfect  animals  were  propa- 
gated,  and  tradiwed  over  the  earth.  Ilale. 

He  is  a  just  nndjealous  God,  not  sparing  to  excmpllft'  and 
io^™"'n'i"  b*^"'""^""''.  that  their  'blur  Ind  penaltv  might 
^cars  all  from  ve^ituring.  'Rogers. 

3.  To  present  wrongly  in  an  odious  light. 

The  best  stratagem  that  Satan  hath,— who  knowcth  his 
•    „   iS-      .'  •"  "*  "•*  ""«  ^"^  *"  be  more  shaken  than  bv  the 
public,  (levont  prayers  of  Gnrt's  church.  -  is  by  trnduoinn  the 
foriu  and  manner  of  thenj  to  bring  then)  into  contempt. 

flooker. 
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3.  To  vilify ;  to  calumniate  ;  to  decry  ;  to  de- 
fame ;  to  disparage  ;  to  revile  ;  to  slander. 

The  man  that  dares  trndvce,  because  he  can 

With  safety  to  himself,  is  not  a  man.  Cotvper, 

Syn.  — See  Disparage,  Revile. 

TRA-DUCE'MeNT,  n.  Misrepresentation;  def- 
amation ;  calumny  ;  calumniation,  [r.]     Shak. 

TRA-DU'C^NT,  a.     Traducing ;  slandering.     Cr. 

TRA-DU9'(;R,  n.     1.  One  who  traduces;    a  ca- 

luminator ;  a  slanderer.  Biblioth.  Bibl. 

2.  t  One  who  derives.  Fuller. 

TRA-DU'CI-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  derived.  Hale. 

tTRA-DUCT'.  «;.  a.  [L.  traduco,  traductus.']  To 
derive  ;  to  deduce.  Fotherby, 

t  TRA-DUCT',  n.     Something  transferred.  Howell. 

TRA-DUC'TION,  n.  [L.  traductio ;  It.  tradu- 
zione ;  Sp.  tradwcion  ;  Fr.  traduction.] 

1.  The  act  of  transferring  or  removing ;  trans- 
portation ;  conveyance,     [r.] 

The  traduction  of  useful  cattle  from  hence.  Hale. 

2.  Transmission  from  one  to  another ;  tradi- 
tion.    "  Traduction  of  truths."     [r.]         Hale. 

3.  Transition,     [r.]  Bacon. 

4.  Derivation  from  one  of  the  same  kind  ; 
propagation,  as  of  animals,     [r.]  Glanvill. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind.  Dryden. 

TR.VDUC'TIVE,  a.  That  may  be  derived;  de- 
rivable ;  deducible.  Warburton. 

TRAF'FIC,  n.  [It.  tra^co;  Sp.  trafico;  Fr. 
trafic.  —  Of  Arabian  origin.  Skitiner.  —  From 
It.  tratta,  Sp.  trato,  trade.  Junius.  —  A  corrup- 
tion of  L.  transnavica,  ior  transnavigatio  ;  trans- 
7iat:igo,  to  sail  across.  Du^hat.'} 

1.  Exchange  or  sale  of  commodities ;  the 
business  or  employment  of  buying  and  selling; 
commerce  ;   trade.  Spenser. 

A  town  of  great  weolth  and  traffic.  Ileylin. 

Advancing  the  traffic  of  his  people.  Addison. 

2.  Commodities  for  trade  or  market. 

From  Billingsgate  lier  tishy  traffic.  Gay. 

J8®- "  Traffic  was  formerly  used  of  foreign  com- 
merce, in  distinction  from  trade."    Johnson, 

3.  Intercourse;  amount  of  travel  or  business 
on  a  railway.  Kinnahd. 

Syn.  —  See  Commerce. 

TRAF'FIC,  V.  n.  [It.  trajficare;  Fr.  trafquer.] 
[i.  trafficked;  pp.  trafficking,  traf- 
ficked.] 

1.  To  carry  on  commerce  or  trade  ;  to  trade  ; 
to  buy  and  sell ;  to  exchange  ;  to  barter.     Bacon. 

They  trafficked  witli  us  for  cocoa-nuts  and  other  fiuits.  Cook. 
j^S'  Though  traffic  is  written  without  a  k,  yet,  on 
assiniiing  another  syllable,  beginning  with  e  or  i,  k 
must  he  inserted,  in  order  to  avoid  a  change  in  the 
sound  of  c  ;  as,  trafficked,  trafficking,  trafficker. 

TRAF'FIC,  V.  a.  To  exchange  in  traffic.  "  We 
do  .  .  .  but  traffic  toys."         Gov.  of  the  Tongtie. 

TRAF'FIC-A-BLE,  a.  Marketable,   [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

TRAF'FICK-PR,  n.  One  who  traffics;  a  mer- 
chant ;  a  trader  ;  a  tradesman.  Addison. 

TRAF'FjCK-iNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  business  of 
carrying  on  commerce  or  trade  ;  trading;  trade. 

TRAF'FJC-LESS,  a.   Without  trade.  Clarke. 

TRAF'F!C-Re-TiJRN',M.  A  periodical  statement 
of  the  receipts  for  goods  and  passengers  on  a 
line  of  railway.  Sitn?notids. 

TRAF'FIC-TAK'^R,  n.  A  computer  of  the  re- 
turns of  traffic  on  a  line  of  railway.  Simmonds. 

TRAg'A-cAnTH,m,  [L.  tragacanthum;  from  Gr. 
TpayoKuvQa,  the  astragalus,  or  goat's-thorn ; 
rpdyoj,  a  goat,  and  axafda,  a  thorn.]  A  con- 
crete juice  or  gum  yielded  by  Astragalus  rerus, 
and  other  spiny  species  of  that  genus.  It  has 
no  smell  and  little  taste,  and  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  water.  Lindley.  Wood  &  Bache. 
4®-  Trasacanlh,  when  put  Into  water,  absorbs  a 
certain  portion  of  it,  swells  very  much,  and  forms  a 
soft,  adhesive  paste.  It  is  composed  of  two  different 
constituents,  one  soluble  in  water  and  resembling 
gum  arable,  the  other  swelling  in  water,  but  not  dis- 
solving. The  latter  has  been  called  tragacauthine. 
Wood  S,-  Bache. 

TRAg-A-cAn'THINE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  name  for- 
merly applied  to  a  proximate  principle  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  tragacanth,  but  now  regarded  as 
identical  with  bassorine.  Wood  &;  Bache. 

TRAg'A-LT^M,  n.  [Gr.  rpdyoi,  a  goat.]  Goatish- 
ness  from  high  feeding.  Qu.  Rev. 
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TRA-9E'DI-AN  (tr?-je'de-9n),  n  [Gr,  rpayaSSsi 
L.  tragaedus  ;  Fr.  tragedien.] 

1.  A  writer  of  tragedy.  Stillingfteet, 

2.  An  actor  or  an  actress  of  tragedy.     iShak. 
TRj3-<^E-DI-EJVJVE',  n.     [Fr.]     An   actress  of 

ti-agedy.  Landais. 

t  TRA-(?E'Dl-Oi;s,  a.     Tragical ;  tragic.  Fabyan. 

TRA^'^-UY  (ti^d'je-de),  n.  [Gr.  rpayvMa  ;  rprfyof, 
a  goat,  and  infir,,  tfl)ri,  a  song,  an  ode  ;  L.  tra- 
gcedia  ;  It.  &  Sp.  tragedia ;  Fr.  tragtdie.'] 

1.  A  dramatic  composition  or  poem  lepVesent- 
ing  human  passions,  and  the  woes  and  misfor- 
tunes of  life,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite 
grief,  pity,  indignation,  or  horror  ;  — opposed  to 
comedy  ;  as,  "  The  tragedies  of  Shakespeare." 

At  first,  the  traqedy  was  void  of  art: 
A  song  where  each  man  danced  and  sung  his  part. 
And  of  god  Bacchus  roaring  out  the  praise, 
Sought  a  good  vintage  for  their  jolly  days.  Dryden. 

All  our  tragrlien  arc  of  kings  and  princes.        Bp.  Taylor. 
Imitate  the  sister  of  painting,  tragedy.  Dryden. 

2.  A  shocking  deed  or  event  in  which  lives 
are  taken  or  lost,  as  a  massacre.  Shak. 

.6®=-  The  name  of  tragedy  (Gr.  TpnyuSia)  is  most 
probably  derived  from  the  goat-like  appearance  of  the 
satyrs,  who  sang  or  acted  with  mimetic  gesticulations  ' 
the  old  Bacchic  songs,  wiih  Silenus,  the  constant 
companion  of  Dionysus,  or  Bacchus,  for  their  leader. 
According  to  another  opinion,  the  word  tratredij  was 
first  coined  fnim  the  goat  that  was  the  prize  for  it; 
this  derivation,  however,  as  well  as  another,  connect- 
ing it  with  the  goat  offered  on  the  altar  of  Bacchus, 
around  which  the  chorus  sang,  is  not  equally  support- 
ed either  by  the  etymological  principles  of  the  lan- 
guage or  the  analogous  instance  of  Kojuo-Sia  (comedy), 
the  revel-song.     Wm.  Smith, 

T  TRA^'JC,  n.     1.  An  author  of  tragedy.  Savage. 
2.  A  tragedy  ;  a  tragic  drama.  Prior. 


TRA^  IC,  ;  ^      [-Qr   TpayiK6i ;  L.  tragicus ;  It. 

TRAgf'l-CAL,  )  ASp.  tragico;  Fr.  tragique.] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  tragedy.  •'  The  tragic 
stage."     Spenser.     "  This  tragic  play."     Shak, 

2.  Resembling,  or  partaking  of,  tragedy ; 
shocking;  fatal;  mournful;  dreadful;  calami- 
tous ;  sorrowful.  "  A  tragical  story."    Addison, 

So  tragical  and  merited  a  fate.  Sandys. 

>8Eg*  "  T'ranic  denotes  belonging  to  tragedy;  tragi- 
cal, resembling  tragedy.  The  like  holds  of  comic  and 
comical.  We  say,  'The  tragic  muse,'  'The  comic 
muse  '  ;  and  '  A  tragic  poet,'  for  a  writer  of  tragedy, 
and  '  A  co7nic  poet,'  f  r  a  writer  of  comedy  ;  but  '  I 
heard  a  tragical  story,'  for  a  mournful  story,  and  '  I 
met  with  a  comical  adventure,'  for  a  droll  adventure." 
Dr.  Campbell. 

TRA^'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  tragical  manner; 
shockingly  ;  mournfully  ;  calamitously.  South. 

TRA^'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  tragical.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

TRA^-I-c6m'5-DY,  w.  [From  tragedy  and  com- 
edy ;  Fr.  tragi-cbmedie.]  A  dramatic  composi- 
tion in  which  tragedy  and  comedy  are  mingled. 
*'  Life's  tragicomedy."  Denham. 

TRA<?-1-C0M'{C,         ,  „.      [Fr.    tragi-comique.l 

TRA9-{-c6m'J-CAL,  5  Relating  to,  or  consisting 

of,  tragicomedy.  Tatler.     Gay. 

TRAgf-I-COM'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  tragicomical 
manner  ;  by  tragicomedy.  Bramston. 

TRAgi-I-COM-l-PAs'TOE-AL,  a.  Being  tragic, 
comic,  and  pastoral.'       '  Gay. 

TRAG-O-PO'GON,  n.  [Gr.  rpdyo?,  a  goat,  and 
Tiiyw,  a  beard.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  composite 
plants  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia  ;  —  so  named  from  the  long,  silky  beard 
or  pappus  of  the  seeds  ;  goat's-beard.       Baird. 

TRAIL  (tral),  V.  a.  [Dut.  treilen,  to  draw,  to  tow. 
—  Fr.  trailler,  to  trail  a  fishing-line.  —  From  L. 
traho,  to  draw.  Landais.]  \i.  trailed  ;  pp. 
trailing,  trailed.] 

1.  To  draw  or  drag  along  on  the  ground, 
"  Trail  your  steel  pikes."  Shak. 

They  shall  not  trail  me  through  their  streets.  Milton. 

2.  To  draw  along,  as  a  long  floating  or  wav- 
ing body.  "  He  trails  his  pompous  robe.'  Pope. 

3.  To  hunt  by  the  track  of ;  to  track.  Johnson. 

4.  {Mil.)  To  carry  in  an  oblique,  forward  pc 
sition,  with  the  but  just  above  the  ground,  as  a 
firelock.     "  Trail  arms."  Stocqueler. 

TRAIL,  v.  n.  To  be  drawn  out  in  length,  or  in 
long  undulations.    "  Trailing  smoke."  Dryden, 
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TRAIL  (tral),  n.  1.  Any  thing  drawn  or  dragging 
at  length,  or  in  long  unduhitiuns  ;  a  train. 

Wht-n  liglitning  shuoU  in  glittering  linilt  along.      Howe. 
A  sudden  star  it  shot  tliroiigli  liquid  uir. 
And  drew  bc-hiud  a  radiuni  trau  ut'  hair.  fope. 

2.  Mark  or  track  left  by  any  thing  that  has 
passed  along ;  —  particularly  the  track  or  path 
of  any  thing  pursued  ;  track  followed  by  a  hun- 
ter or  a  pursuer. 

The  trail  of  the  serpent  1«  over  them  all.  T.  Moure, 

Uow  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry  I  Shak. 

3.  An  Indian  footpath  or  road.  "The  great 
Missouri  trail."     [U.  S.l  Kendall. 

4.  t  A  vehicle  dragged  along.  Ilackluyt. 

5.  t  A  sort  of  trellis  or  frame  for  running 
or  climbing  plants.  Iloltand. 

6.  Entrails,  as  of  a  fowl  or  a  sheep.     CUirke. 

7.  Enrichment  of  foliage,  &c.  Clirke. 

8.  (Gunnery.)  The  end  of  a  travelling-car- 
riage, opposite  to  the  wheels,  and  upon  which 
the  carriage  slides  when  unlirabered,  or  upon 
the  battery.  Stocqueler, 

TR.\lL'-noARD,  n.  (.Vaw^.)  The  carved  work 
between  the  cheeks,  which  is  fastened  to  the 
knee  of  the  head.  Alar.  Diet. 

TRAil'ING,  p.  a.  That  trails;  drawing  out  or 
extending  in  length. 

Trailing  arhatii-i,  (Bot.)  a  trailinj;  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus E/iigcta,  with  rose-colorod  (lowers  which  appear 
in  early  spring  ;  ground-laurel ;  May-rtower.       Oray. 

TRAIL'ING-SPRING,  n.  A  spring  fixed  on  the 
axle-box  of  a  trailing-wheel.  Weale. 

locomo- 
Weale. 
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8.  The  tail  of  a  bird. 


riakewell. 


TRAIL'JNG-WHEEL,  n.     A  wheel  of 
tivc  placed  behind  the  driving-wheel 

TRAiL'-NET,  n.  A  net  for  catching  fish  by  draw- 
ing it  along  on  the  bottom  ;  drag-net ;  trawl- 
net. —  See  Thawl-xet.  Pennant. 

TRAIN  (tran),  v.  a.  [It.  trainare;  Fr.  trainer. — 
From  L.  traho,  to  draw.  Landais.]  [i.  trained  ; 

pp.  TKAINING,  TUAINED.] 

1.  To  draw  or  drag  along ;  to  trail. 

With  heavy  pace  the  foe 
Approaching  eross  and  liiige.  in  hollow  cube 
Training  his  dcvilisli  enginery.  Shak. 

2.  To  draw ;  to  entice  ;  to  allure. 

Something  have  I  added,  which  want  of  time  trninerl  me 

from  at  that  present.  Anderson. 

For  that  cause  I  trained  thee  to  my  house.  S/ial:. 

3.  To  educate ;  to  instruct ;  to  bring  up  ;  — 
usually  followed  by  up. 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 

Old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.  .  J'rov.  xxii.  {>. 

Spirits  trained  iqi  in  feast  and  song.  Milton. 

4.  To  form  to  any  practice  by  exercise  ;  to 
exercise  ;  to  discipline  ;  to  drill. 

And  when  Abram  heard  that  his  brother  was  taken  cap- 
tive, he  anned  his  trained  seryants,  . . .  and  pursued  them 
unto  Dan.  Gen.  xiv.  H. 

The  warrior  horse  here  bred  he 's  taught  to  train.       Dryden. 

&■  {Gardening.)  To  lead  or  form  to  a  wall  or 
trellis  ;  — to  form  to  a  proper  or  desired  shape 
by  growth,  lopping,  or  pruning.  Wright. 

To  train  a  a^n,  (JVout.)  to  point  a  pun  forward  or 
abaft  the  beam.  Clarke.  — To  train  a  lode,  {Mining.)  to 
trace  a  lode  or  vein  to  iu  head.     Wriglit. 

TRAIN  (tran),  n.  [It.  treno  ;  Sp.  traina,  a  train 
of  gunpowder  ;  Fr.  train,  a  train.] 

1.  That  which  is  drawn  along  or  after,  or 
which  comes  after ;  a  trail. 

Stars  with  trains  of  Are  and  dews  of  blood.  Shak. 

Rivers  now  stream  and  draw  their  humid  train.     Milton. 

2.  That  part  of  a  dress  or  gown  which  is 
drawn  along  behind  on  the  ground. 

To  bear  my  lady's  train.  ,?hak. 

3.  That  which  is  drawn  out  in  succession  or 
consecution;  a  series;  a  consecution. 

Atramof  happy  sentiments.  Wattt. 

Distinct  gradual  growth  in  knowledge  carries  Us  own  light 
■with  it,  in  every  step  of  its  progression,  in  an  easy  and  or- 
derly tram.  '      j^ci^, 

4.  A  number  or  body  of  followers  or  attend- 
ants ;  a  retinue. 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts.  Shot. 

6.  An  orderly  company  ;  a  procession. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night.  Milton. 

6.  Process ;  method  ;  course ;  procedure. 

,.  If  things  were  once  In  this  fT-nin.  — if  virtue  were  estab- 
lished lis  necessary  to  reputation,  and  vice  not  only  loaded 
with  infamy,  but  made  the  infallible  ruin  of  all  men's  pre- 
tensions, —  our  duty  would  take  root  in  our  nature.       Swi/t. 

7.  A  line  or  course  of  gunpowder  leading  to 
a  mine  or  to  a  charge.  L' Estrange. 

laying  trains  to  fire  the  rabble.  Iludibras. 


1  he  train  steers  their  flights,  and  steers  their  bodies  like 
the  rudder  of  a  ship;  as  a  kite,  by  a  light  turning  of  his  train, 
moves  his  body  which  way  he  plea*es.  Huy. 

9.  t  Artifice  ;  stratagem ;  a  device.       Milton. 

To  rave  his  men  from  ambush  and  from  train.      Fairfax, 

10.  Something  tied  to  a  lure  to  entice  a 
hawk  ;  — a  trap  or  lure  for  an  ain'unaX.Halliwell. 

11.  A  number  of  cars  or  carriages  on  a  rail- 
road connected  or  shackled  together.  Simmonda. 

12.  The  number  of  beats  or  ticks  which  a  watch 
makes  in  an  hour.  Vrabb. 

13.  A  peculiar  kind  of  sleigh  used  in  Canada 
for  transporting  merchandise.  Bartlett. 

Train  of  artillery,  (Mil.)  the  reeiment  of  artillery  :  — 
the  great  guns  and  uilicr  pieces  uf  ordnance  lielonging 
to  an  army  in  the  field.  Stocqueler. 

Syn.  —  See  Procession. 

TRAIN,  V.  n.  To  practise  or  exercise  in  the 
militia,  or  in  a  military  company.     [U.  S.] 

TRAIN'A-BLE  (tran'»-bl),  a.  That  may  be  trained 
or  educated,     [u.]  Old  Morality. 

TRAIN'BAND,  n, ;  pi.  TRAINBANDS.  A  band  or 
company  of  militia.  Clarendon. 

TRAIN'bAnd,  a.  Belonging  to  the  militia.  "A 
trainband  captain  eke  was  he."  Cowper. 

TRAIN'BeAr-{;r,  n.  One  who  bears  or  holds  up 
the  train  of  a  robe  or  gown.  Johnson, 

TRAINED  (trand),  p.  a.  1.  Formed  by  training 
or  instruction  ;  exercised ;  educated. 

2.  Having  a  train,  as  a  gown.  B.  Jcmson. 

TRAIN'^R,  n.    One  who  trains  or  instructs.    Ash. 

TRAiN'ING,  n.     1.  Course  of  instruction.    Shak. 

2.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  one  who  trains, 

as  in  a  military  company.  [U.  S.]  Mrs.  Clavers. 

TRAIN'JNG-DAy,  n.  A  day  on  which  the  militia 
or  a  military  company  train.    [U.  S.]     Bartlett. 

TRAiN'-oIL,  n.  Oil  obtained  by  boiling  the 
blubber  of  whales.  Johnson. 

TRAin'-ROAD,  n.  {Mines.)  A  slight  railway 
for  wagons.  Wriyht, 

TRAin'-TAC-KLE,  n.  {Nattt.)  A  tackle  for  run- 
ning a  gun  in  and  out.  —See  Tackle.    Dana. 

TRAIN'Y,  a.     Belonging  to  train-oil.     [r.]    Gay. 

TRAiPSE  (traps),  r.  n.  To  walk  or  run  about  idly 
or  sluttishly  ;  —  a  low  word.  Pope. 

TRAIT  (trat  or  tra)  [tra,  S.  P.  /.  K.  Sm.  B.C. ;  trat, 
E.  Wb.;  tra  or  trat,  IV.  F.  Ja.],  ii.;  ]il.  traits 
(trats  or  traz).  [It.  tratto;  Fr.  trait.  — From 
L.  traho,  tractus,  to  draw.] 

1.  A  stroke  ;  a  touch  ;  a  mask. 

By  this  singlt;  trnit  Homer  marks  an  essential  difference 
between  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  liruome. 

2.  That  which  characterizes;  a  feature;  a 
characteristic  ;  as,  "  A  trait  of  character." 

This  is  to  be  a  monarch,  nnd  express 
Envy  into  unutterable  praise; 
Difiniss  thy  guards,  and  trust  thee  to  such  traitt. 

For  who  would  lift  a  hand  except  to  bless.'  Bi/ron. 

ifir  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  this  word  that  it  is  "  scarce 
English."  It  is  now  so  fully  Anglicized  as  to  be 
properly  pronounced  as  an  English  word. 

TRjlfTEUR  (tra-ldr'),  w.  [Fr.]  The  keeper  of  an 
eating-house ;  a  restorator.  Oliver. 

TRAI'TOR  (tra'tur),  n.  [L.  traditor;  trado,  to 
give  up,  to  betray ;  trans,  across,  over,  and  do, 
to  give  ;  It.  traditore ;  Sp.  traidor ;  Fr.  traitrr.l 

1.  One  who  betrays  ;  a  treacherous  or  perfid- 
ious person  ;  a  betrayer;  a  deceiver. 

You  are  a  great  traitor  to  him.  Bacon. 

2.  One  guilty  of  treason ;  one  who  betrays 
his  country.  Spenser. 

The  punishment  of  a  traitor  is  death.  Bourier. 

TRAI'TQR  (tra'tur),  a.  Traitorous,  [r.]         Pope. 

t  TRAi'TQR,  t'.  a.    To  betray.  Dnimmond. 

t  TRAI'TOR-£ss,  n.    A  female  traitor.    Chaucer. 

t  TRAi'TOR-LY  (tra'tyr-le),  a.  Traitorous ;  treach- 
erous.    "  Traitorly  rascals."  Shak. 

TRAl'TOR-OffS,  a.  1.  Guilty  of  treason;  treach- 
erous ;  perfidious  ;  faithless  ;  false.       Addison. 
2.  Consisting  in,   or  partaking  of,  treason. 
"  Traitorous  designs."  Spenser. 

TRAI'TOR-oCS-LY,  ad.  In  a  traitorous  man- 
ner ;  perfidiously  ;  treacherously.  Shak. 
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TRAl'TQR-OUS-NtSS,  n.  Treacherj ;  treason, 
ableness ;  pcrfidiousness.  Scott 

tTRAl'TQR-Y,  n.     Treachery.  Chaucer. 

TRAI'TRgss,  M.  A  woman  who  betrays;  a  fe- 
male traitor ;  a  traitorcss.  Ihydett. 

TRA-j£c"T',  r.  a.  [L.  trajicio,  trajeciut;  trans, 
across,  and>acio,  to  throw.]  To  throw  or  cast 
through  any  thing.  yetcton. 

tTRAj'fCT,  n.  [L.  trajectua;  Fr.  trajet.]  A 
passage  ;  a  ferry.  ^^a^. 

TRA-JfeC'TIQN,  n.     [L.  trajectio.] 

1.  Darting  through;  — emission,  [k.]  Browne. 

2.  Transposition,     [r.]  KnachbuU. 

TRA-j£c'TQ-RY,  n.  The  curve  which  a  moving 
body  describes  in  space,  as  of  a  planet  or  i« 
comet  in  its  orbit,  or  of  a  stone  thrown  obliquely 
upwards.  Hutton. 

t  TRA'JgT,  n.  [Fr.  trajet,  from  L.  trajicio,  tra- 
Jecttcs,  to  throw  over.]    Passage  over.    Chaucer. 

tTRA'J^T-OI'R,  n.  A  juggler;  an  impostor;  a 
cozener  ;  a  deceiver.  Chaucer. 

tTRA'J?T-RY,n.  Jugglery;  imposture.  Chaucer. 

tTRA-LA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  tralttio,  translatio.— 
See  Translation.]  The  using  of  a  word  in  a 
less  proper,  but  more  significant  sense.  Bp.  Hall. 

TrAL-A-TI"TION  (trS1-?-tI«h'iin),  n.  A  change, 
as  in  the  use  of  words  ;  a  metaphor.     Ed.  liev. 

TRAL-A-TI"TI0VS  (-tlsh'tis),  a.  [L.  tralatititii, 
translititius.]  Metaphorical ;  not  literal ;  figu- 
rative,    [r.]  Stackfutuae. 

TRAL-A-TI"TI0VS-LY,  ad.  Metaphoricallv ;  fig- 
uratively ;  not  literally,     [r.]  holder. 

tTRA-LlN'e-ATE,  r.n,  [L.  trans,  across,  and 
linea,  a  line.]    To  deviate  ;  to  digress.  Dryden. 

tTRA-LU'C^N-CY,  n.    Translucency.      Browne. 

t  TRA-LU'C^NT,  a.     Translucent.  Sir  J.  Daties. 

TRAM,  n.  1.  A  small  coal  wagon  used  in  coal- 
mines. —  See  Tram-road.  Simmonda. 
2.  A  kind  of  doubled  silk  in  which  two  or 
more  thicknesjes  have  been  twisted  together, 
used  for  the  weft,  or  cross  threads,  of  gros-de- 
Naples  velvets,  flowered  silks,  and  the  best  va- 
rieties of  silk  goods.                              Simtnonda. 

TRAm'BLE,  v.  a.  To  wash,  as  tin  ore,  with  a 
shovel  in  a  frame  fitted  for  the  purpose.  Smart. 

TRAM'MgL,  n.  [It.  tramaglio,a.  net;  Sp.  traa- 
mallo ;  Fr.  tramail.  —  From  L.  trama,  tne  weft 
or  filling  of  a  web.  Minsheu.  —  From  Fr.  troia, 
three,  and  maiUe,  a  stitch,  a  mesh.     Menage.'] 

1.  A  net  for  catching  birds;  —  a  net.    Careto. 
Her  golden  locks  she  roundly  did  uptie 
In  braided  trammel*.  Spemer. 

2.  A  kind  of  shackles  in  which  horses  are 
taught  to  pace  or  amble.  Dryden. 

3.  An  impediment ;  a  shackle.  Smart. 

4.  An  iron  hook  for  suspending  kettles  and 
pots  over  a  fire.  IloUoway. 

5.  {Mech.)  An  instrument  used  by  carpenters 
for  constructing  an  ellipse.  Daviea  <Sr  Peck. 

TRA.M'M^L,  v.  a.  [i.  trammelled  ;  pp.  tram- 
melling, TRAMMELLED.] 

1.  To  confine  ;  to  shackle  ;  to  hamper.  Shak. 

2.  To  train  slavishly;  to  inure  to  conformity. 
Ilackneyed  and  trammelled  in  the  ways  of  a  court.    J'o]>e. 

II  TRA-MdN'TANE, or TRAM'ON-TANE;[lr?-n.5n'. 
tsn,  Ja.  C.  It'b.  Todd;  triiin'un-tan,  >'//<.  11.  ;  tra'- 
inon-tan  or  tr^-inSn't^n,  A'.],  a.  [It.  trantotitauo ; 
tra  (L.  trans),  beyond,  and  monte  (L.  mons),  a 
mountain  ;  Sp.  tramontano  ;  Fr.  tramontain.'] 
Beyond  the  mountains  or  Alps  ;  foreign  ;  bar- 
barous ; —  applied  by  the  Italians  particularly 
to  theologians  and  priests  of  other  countries  be- 
yond the  Alps,  especially  of  France  ;  ultramon- 
tane. Tatter.     Brattde. 

II  TRA-M6N'TANE,  n.  1.  One  living  beyond  the 
mountains  or  Alps  ;  a  foreigner  ;  a  barbarian  ; 
—  a  term  appliea  by  the  Italians  esperially  to 
theologians  and  priests  of  countries  beyond  the 
Alps  ;  an  ultramontane.  Shclton. 

a.  A  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  the  north 
wind,  as  coming  from  beyond  the  Alps.  Murphy. 

TRAmp,  r.  a.     [Dut.   trappen ;    Ger.  trampen. 
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trampeln ;    Dan.  trampe ;    Sw.   trampa.]      [i. 

TKAMPED  ;  pp.  TKA.MPING,  TRAMPED.] 

1.  To  tread  under  foot ;  to  trample.  Stapleton. 

2.  To  cleanse,  as  clothes,  by  treading  or 
stamping  on  in  water.  Simmonds. 

■  TRAMP,  V.  n.  To  travel  on  foot ;  to  walk  with  a 
heavy  tread.     [Colloquial.]  Todd. 

TRAMP,  n.     1.  A  heavy  walk  or  tread. 

2.  Atramper;  a  stroller.  [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

3.  A  walk  ;  a  journey  on  foot.  Todd. 

4.  An  instrument  to  trim  hedges.       Loudon. 

5.  A  plate  of  iron  worn  by  ditchers  in  Scot- 
land below  the  centre  of  the  foot,  for  forcing 
their  spades  into  the  ground,  Simmonds. 

TeAmP'ER,  n.     One  who  tramps  :  —  a  vagrant. 

TRAM  -PLATE,  n.  A  flat  piece  of  iron  laid  as  a 
rail.  Simmonds. 

TrAm'PLE,  v.  a.  [Ger.  trampeln.]  [i.  tram- 
pled ;  pp.  TRAMPLING,  TRAMPLED.] 

1.  To  tread  on  heavily  ;  to  tramp  ;  to  crush. 

Thou  slialt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder;  the  young  lion 
and  the  dragon  phalt  thou  trample  under  feet.       /*«.  xci.  13. 
Far  from  the  cows'  and  goats'  insulting  crew. 
That  ti-ample  down  tlie  flowers  and  brush  the  dew.    Dryden. 

2.  To  treat  with  scorn ;  to  spurn.       Holland. 

TRAm'PLE,  v.  n.     1.  To  walk  heavily  ;  to  tramp. 

TramrAinjj  feet  that  slialte  the  solid  ground.         Dryden. 

2.  To  tread  in  contempt  or  scorn.  "  Diogenes 

tramp'ed  on  Plato's  pride."  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

TRAM'PLE,  n.  The  act  of  trampling  or  treading 
under  foot  in  contempt  or  scorn.  Miltoii. 

TRAM'PHJR,  n.     One  who  tramples.         Cowper. 

TRAM-POOSE',  V.  n.  To  walk  heavily  or  noisily; 
to  tramp.     [Vulgar,  U.  S.]     Judge  HaUburton. 

TRAM'— ROAD,  n.  A  road  prepared  for  the  easy 
transit  of  trams  or  wagons,  by  placing  on  its 
surface  smooth  beams  of  timber,  blocks  of 
stone,  or  plates  or  rails  of  iron,  as  wheel-tracks  ; 
—  called  also  tram-way,  plate-railway,  and 
track-xoay.  It  is  a  kind  of  railway  adapted  for 
the  passage  of  vehicles  with  wheels  of  the  ordi- 
nary form,  for  the  conveyance  of  wood,  coals, 
stone,  &c.  Tomlinson. 

4^  Tliis  kind  of  road  derived  its  name  from  Mr. 
Outram,  a  gentleman  extensivelyconnected  with  the 
collieries.     Tomlinson. 

TRAM'— WAV,  n.    A  tram-road.  Tomlinson. 

t  TRA-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  trano,  to  swim  over.] 
Act  of  swimming  over  ;  transnation.       Bailey. 

TrAnce,  n.  [L.  transitus,  a  passage  ;  transeo, 
to  go  over ;  trans,  over,  across,  and  eo,  to  go  ; 
Fr.  transe,  fright,  trance.    Ski7iner.'\ 

1.  A  state  of  which  the  common  belief  is  that 
the  soul  has,  for  a  time,  passed  out  of  the  body, 
and  has  a  view  of  spiritual  things  ;  state  of  in- 
sensibility to  the  things  of  this  world  ;  an 
ecstasy. 

He  fell  into  a  trance,  and  iaw  heaven  opened.     Acts  x.  10. 

In  a  trance  I  saw  a  vision  —  a  certain  vessel  descend,  as  it 

had  been  a  great  sheet  let  down  from  heaven.  Acts  xi.  5. 

My  soul  was  ravished  quite  as  in  a  trance.  Spenser. 

2.  (Med.)  A  state  or  disease  characterized  by 
sudden  and  complete  suspension  of  the  action 
of  the  senses  and  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
the  limbs  and  trunk  preserving  any  position 
given  them  ;  catalepsy.  Dunglison. 

TRAnCE,  v.  a.    To  entrance.  Bp.  Hall. 

TRAncED  (trinst),  p.  a.    Entranced.  Shah. 

TRAn'GRAM,  n.  An  odd,  intricate  contrivance; 
a  gimcrack.     [A  cant  word.]  Arbuthiiot. 

TR A  N'KP Y  (trang'ke),  n.  A  boat  used  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  H.  B.  Com. 

TRAn'NPL,  n.    A  tree-nail.  Moxon. 

TRAN'aUIL  (trSLng'kwjI),  a.  [L.  tranquillus;  It. 
tranquillo  ;  Sp.  tranquilo  ;  Fr.  tranquille.] 
Quiet ;  calm  ;  still ;  peaceful ;  serene  ;  unruf- 
fled; untroubled.     "  7Va«9w7  seas."        Anson. 

Farewell,  the  tranquil  mind;  farewell,  content.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Calm. 
rRAN-aUIL'LI-TY,  n.  [L.  tranquillitas  ;  It.  tran- 
quillit'i;  Sp.  tranqiiilidad  ;  ¥r.  tranquillite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  tranquil ;  quiet ;  peace  ; 
calmness  ;  stillness  ;  freedom  from  agitation. 

The  celebrated  trnnquillity  o(  the  Pacific  Ocean.       Anson. 

2.  Peace  or  calmness  of  mind.  Spenser. 
Syn.  —  See  Peace. 


TRAN-QUIL-LI-ZA'TrON,  n.  Act  of  tranquilliz- 
ing, or  state  of  being  tranquillized.         Ch.  Ob, 

TRAN'aUJL-LIZE,  v.  a.     [Fr.  tranquilliser.']     \i. 

TRANQUILLIZED  ;  pp.  TRANQUILLIZING,  TRAN- 
QUILLIZED.] To  make  tranquil  or  calm ;  to 
quiet ;  to  calm  ;  to  still ;  to  allay  ;  to  compose. 

And  still  with  her  sweet  innocence  we  And, 
And  tender  peace,  and  joys  without  a  name, 
That,  while  they  ravish,  tranquillize  the  mind.    Thomson. 

TRAN'aUlL-LIZ-gR,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
tranquillizes.  Clarke. 

TRAN'aU|L-LiZ-ING,  p.  a.  That  tranquillizes  ; 
quieting.  Clarke. 

TRAN'QUIL-LV,  ad.  In  a  tranquil  state  or  man- 
ner ;  quietly ;  peacefully  ;  calmly. 

TRAN'aUJL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  tran- 
quil ;  tranquillity  ;  calmness  ;  peacefulness. 

TRJM'^,  prep.  [L.]  Beyond; — used  as  a  pre- 
fix, in  English  words,  signifying  beyond,  through, 
or  on  the  other  side. 

TRAnS-AcT',  v.  a.  [L.  transigo,  transictus ; 
trans,  through,  across,  and  ago,  to  drive,  to  act.] 

\i.  TRANSACTED  ;  pp.  TRANSACTING,  TRANS- 
ACTED.] To  go  through  with;  to  do;  to  per- 
form ;  to  manage  ;  to  conduct ;  to  carry  on. 

A  country  fully  stocked  in  proportion  to  all  the  business 
it  had  to  transact.  A.  Siiiilh. 

Particulars  which  were  transacted  amongst  some  few  of  the 
disciples  only,  as  the  transfiguration  and  the  agony.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  NEGOTIATE. 

TRAnS-AcT',  V.  n.  1.  To  conduct  or  manage  a 
business  or  an  affair  ;  to  negotiate.  South. 

2.  {Civil  Law.)  To  make  or  effect  a  transac- 
tion. Bouvier. 

TRAnS-AC'TION,  M.  [L.  transactio;  It.  transa- 
zione  ;  Sp.  transaccion  ;  Fr.  transaction.] 

1.  "The  act  of  transacting  or  conducting  any 
business  ;  negotiation  ;  management.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  That  which  is  transacted;  a  proceeding; 
an  affair.  Clarendon. 

3.  (Civil  Law.)  The  settlement  of  a  suit  or 
matter  in  controversy,  by  the  litigating  parties 
between  themselves,  without  referring  it  to  ar- 
bitration. Bouvier. 

Syn. —  Transaction  is  the  act  of  pcrforminfr,  the 
thing  transacted,  and  that  is  already  done ;  pro- 
cecdinir,  the  thina  that  proceeds,  and  that  is  going 
forward.  Transactions  in  business  or  of  individuals  ; 
proceedings  of  societies  or  of  public  bodies  ;  manage- 
ment of  a  farm  or  of  business.  —  See  Process. 

TRANS-AcT'OR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  transacts  or 
conducts  any  business  or  affair.  Derham. 

TrAnS-Al'P[NE,  a.  [L.  transalpinus ;  trans, 
across,  over,  and  Alpinus,  of  the  Alps ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  transalpino  ;  Fr.  transalpin.]  Situated  be- 
yond the  Alps,  with  regard  to  Rome  ;  —  opposed 
to  Cis:tlpine.  Rowe. 

TRAnS-Al'P{IVE,  n.  One  born  or  living  beyond 
the  Alps,     [r.]  Burton. 

TRANS-An'I-MATE,  v.  a.  [L.  trans,  across,  and 
animo,  animatus,  to  animate.]  To  animate  with 
the  soul  of  another.  Dean  King. 

TRAnS-AN-I-MA'TION,  n.  [It.  fransanimazione  ; 
Fr.  tra)isanimatio7i.]  Passage  or  conveyance 
of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another ;  trans- 
migration of  souls,     [r.]  Herbert. 

TRANS-AT-LAn'TFC,  a.  .  [L.  trans,  across,  be- 
yond, and  Eng.  Atla7itic.]  Being  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Brit.  Crit. 

TRAns-CA'LPN-CY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  transcalent.  Turner. 

TRANS-CA'L^NT,  a.  [L.  trans,  across,  through, 
and  caleo,  to  be  warm.]  Pervious  to,  or  per- 
mitting the  passage  of,  heat.  Turner. 

TRAN-SCEND'  (tran-sSnd'),  v.  a.  [L.  transcendo  ; 
trans,  across,  over,  and  snando,  to  climb,  to 
mount;  It.  transcendere ;  Sp.  transcender.]     \i. 

TRANSCENDED  ;  pp.  TRANSCENDING,  TRAN- 
SCENDED.] 

1.  To  rise  above  ;  to  surmount. 

Ti-anscending  the  upper  regions.  Howell. 

2.  To  go  beyond  ;  to  pass  over. 

Such  popes  as  shall  transcend  their  limits.  Bacon. 

3.  To  surpass  ;  to  excel ;  to  outstrip. 

Not  Thracian  Orpheus  shall  transcend  my  lays.  Dryden. 
This  glorious  piece  transcends  what  he  could  think.     Waller. 

Syn.  —  See  Exceed. 


tTRAN-SCEND',  D.  n.     1.  To  climb.         Browne. 
2.  To  excel ;  to  be  transcendent.  Hammond. 

TRAN-SCEN'OPNCE,    P„.      [L.  transcendeiUla; 
TRAN-SCEN'DjPN-CY,  )  It.    transcendenza ;     Sp. 
transcendencia  ;  Fr.  transcendance.] 

1.  Marked  superiority  ;  superior  excellence ; 
supereminence.  Shak. 

2.  Exaggeration  ;  elevation  beyond  truth. 

In  poetry  . . .  transcendencies  are  more  allowed.       Bacon, 

TRAN-SCEN'DENT  (ttan-sen'dent),  a.  [It.  ^  Sp. 
trascendente ;  Fr.  transcendant.] 

1.  Supremely  excellent;  surpassing;  preemi- 
nent ;  supereminent ;  very  superior. 

Clothed  with  transcendent  brightness.  Milton. 

2.  Transcending  or  transgressing  the  bounds 
of  knowledge  ;  transcendental.  Coleridge. 

TRAN-SO^N-DEN'TAL,    a.     [It.   trascendentale 
Sp.  trascendentul ;  Fr.  transcendental.] 

1.  Supereminent ;  transcendent. 

A  perfect  and  transcendental  perception.  Qrew. 

2.  (Met.)  Noting  that  which  lies  beyond  the 
bounds  of  our  experience,  or  which  does  not 
come  within  the  reach  of  our  senses. 

General  and  transcendental  truths  which  will  always  be 
the  same.  Johnson. 

>fiag'-"All  philosophy  which  carries  its  investiga- 
tions beyond  tlie  sphere  of  things  whicli  fall  under  our 
senses  is  transcendental,  and  the  term  is  thus  synony- 
mous with  metaphysical.  Transcendental  philosophy 
may  begin  with  experience,  and  thence  proceed  be- 
yond it ;  or  it  may  start  from  ideas,  a  priori,  which 
"are  in  our  mind  :  — in  the  latter  case  the  philosophy 
is  purely  transcendental,  while  in  the  former  it  is  of  a 
mixed  character."     P.  Cyc. 

J8@"  "  In  the  pliilosophy  of  Kant,  all  those  princi- 
ples of  knowledge  which  are  original  and  primary, 
and  which  are  determined  a  priori,  are  called  tran- 
scendental. They  involve  necessary  and  universal 
truths,  and  tlms  transcend  all  truth  derived  from  ex- 
perience, which  must  always  be  contingent  and  par- 
ticular. The  principles  of  knowledge  which  are 
pure  and  transcendental  form  the  ground  of  all  knowl- 
edge that  is  empirical,  or  determined  a  posteriori.  In 
this  sense,  transcendental  is  opposed  to  empirical." 
Fleming. 

Tran.icendental  anatomy,  that  branch  of  anatomy 
which  inquires  into  the  mode,  plan,  or  model  upon 
which  the  animal  frame  or  organs  are  formed.  Dungli- 
son.—  Transcendental  curve,  (Math.)  a  curve  which 
cannot  be  defined  by  an  algebraic  equation,  or  of 
which,  when  it  is  expressed  by  an  equation,  one  of 
the  terms  is  a  variable  quantity,  or  a  curve  line. 
Hutton.  —  Travscendfntul  etjuution,  an  equation  ex- 
pressing a  relation  between  transcendental  quantities. 
—  Transcendental  function,  a  function  in  which  the 
relation  between  the  function  and  variable  cannot  be 
expressed  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  algebra. — 
Transcendental  line,  a  line  whose  equation  is  tran- 
scendental.—  Transcendental  quantity  an  indetermi- 
nate quantity,  or  such  as  cannot  be  expressed  by,  or 
fixed  to,  any  constant  equation.     Hutton. 

fTRAN-SCpN-DEN'TAL,  w.  A  believer  in  tran- 
scendentalism; atranscendentalist.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

TRAN-SCPN-DEN'TAL-T§M,  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  transcendental :  —  transcendental  phi- 
losophy.—  See  Transcendental.        Ec.  Rev. 

TRAN-SCPN-DEN'TAL-TsT,  w.  One  who  adheres 
to,  or  believes  in,  transcendentalism.    Ed.  Rev, 

TRAN-SCPN-D^N-TAL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  transcendental.     [R.]  Salisbury. 

TRAN-SC^N-DEN'TAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  transcen- 
dental manner.  Clarke, 

TRAN-SCEN'D^NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  transcendent 
manner;  surpassingly.  South, 

TRAN-SCEN'DPNT-NESS,m.  Supereminence ;  su- 
perior or  unusual  excellence.  Mountagu, 

fTRAN-SCEN'SION,  M.  The  act  of  transcending; 
passage  over.  Chapman. 

fTRANS'CO-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  trans,  across, 
through,  and  colo,  to  strain.]  To  strain,  as 
through  a  sieve.  Harvey. 

tTRANS-CO-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  transco- 
lating,  or  the  state  of  being  transcolated.    Ash, 

tTRANS-COR'PO-RATE,  i).  w.  [L.  tratis,  across, 
through,  ;nd  corpus,  corporis,  a  body.]  To  pass 
from  one  body  to  another.  Browne. 

TRAN-SCRTB'BL^R,  n.     A  transcriber.         Gray, 

TRAN-SCRIBE',  v.  a.  [L.  transcribe;  trans, 
across,  over,  and  scribo,  to  write ;  It.  transcn- 
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vere;  Sp.  transcribir ;  Fr.  tianscrire.]  [i.  tr\N- 

8CKIHED;    pp.    TKANSCRIllINO,    TIlANSCUIliKD.] 

To  copy  ;  to  write  a  copy  <>f.  Clarendon, 

To  tmnnerihe  (i>r  liiin  ull  Mr.  Ilnoker'f  remainiug  wriltrn 
papcra,  many  of  wliiirh  were  iiiiperteut.  JCiny. 


One  who   transcribes ;    a 
Waterland, 


TRAN-SCKiU'eK,   n 
copier ;  a  copyist. 

TRAN'SCRIpT,  n.  [L.  tranacribo,  tratiscnptus, 
to  transcribe.  —  See  Tua.vscrihe.] 

1.  That  which  is  transcribed  ;  a  writing  made 
from  or  after  an  original ;  a  copy. 

The  decalogue  of  Moses  was  but  a  tratucript.      South. 

2.  A  copy  of  any  thing.  GlanriU. 

Thodc  ideas  which  arc  in  the  mind  of  man  arc  a  trntwcript 
of  the  world;  to  this  we  may  add,  tliat  words  are  the  ti-an- 
Kripl  of  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  mun,  nn<l  tliat 
writing  and  printing  are  the  tniiifcript  of  words,       AihUivn. 

TRAN-SCRIP'TIQN,  n.  [L.  transcriptio  ;  It.  tra- 
scrizione ;  Fr,  transcription.] 

1.  The  act  of  transcribing  or  copying,  or  the 
state  of  being  transcribed.  lirerewood. 

2.  A  copy  ;  a  transcript.  Pope, 

TRAn-SCRIp'T[VE,  a.  Done  as  by  transcribing, 
or  from  a  copy,     [r.]  Ash. 

TRAN-SCRTp'T|VE-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
transcript  or  copy.  Broicae. 

t  TRAXS-CiJR',  V.  n.  [L.  tramcurro.']  To  run 
or  rove  to  and  fro.  Bacon, 

tTRANS-cCR'R^NOE,  n.  A  running  or  roving 
to  and  fro.  Bailey. 

tTRANS-CUR'SION  (tr&iis-kUr'shvn),  n.  An  ex- 
cursion ;  a  passage  ;  a  voyage.  Raymond. 

Tratucursions  into  the  neighboring  forests.        Howell. 

TRANS-DI'A-LECT,  v.  a.  [L.  trans,  across,  and 
Eng.  dialect.']  To  change  or  translate  iVom 
one  dialect  into  another,    [ii.]  Warburton, 

TRANS-DUC'TION,  n,  [L,  trnnsdiico,  transduc- 
tus,  to  lead  over.]  The  act  of  carrying  or  con- 
veying over  or  across.  Smart, 

TRAnse,  w.    Ecstasy.  —  See  Trance.      Milton. 

t  TRAns-EL'P-MENT,  i;.  a.  [L.  trans,  over, 
across,  and  elementa,  elements.]  To  change  the 
elements  of;  to  transubstantiate.     Bp.  Taylor, 

tTRANS-fiL'p-MgNT-ATE,  V,  a.  To  transub- 
stantiate ;  to  transelement.  Bp.  Taylor, 

TRAnS-EL-(;-MPN-TA'TION,  n.  Change  of  one 
element  into  another,     [u.]  Buniet. 

tTRANS-FEiM'l-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  tra7is,  over, 
across,  and  femina,  a  female,  a  woman,]  To 
change  to  a  female  or  woman,  as  a  man.  Browne. 

TRAn'SEPT,  n.  [L.  trans,  across,  and  septum, 
an  enclosure.]  {Arch.)  The  transverse  part  of 
a  cruciform  church  or  cathedral ;  that  part  of  a 


church  or  cathedral  which  is  between,  and  ex- 
tends beyond,  those  divisions  of  the  building 
which  contain  the  nave  and  the  choir.    Britton. 

tTRAN-SfiX'ION  (tran-sdk'shun),  n.  [L,  trans, 
across,  and  sextis,  sex.]  Change  from  one  sex 
to  another.     "  Transexion  of  hares."     Browne. 

TRANS-FgR'  (114),  r.  a.  [L.  transfero;  trans, 
across,  over,  and  fero,  to  bear  ;  It,  trctsferire  ; 
Sp.  trasferir ;  Fr.  transferer.]  [»,  transfer- 
red; pp.  TRANSFERRI.no,  TRANSFERRF.n,] 

1.  1  o  carry,  remove,  or  pass  from  one  place 
or  person  to  another;  to  transport. 

The  war  being  now  tramferred  into  Munster.       Camden. 
He  thirty  rolling  years  the  crown  shall  wear, 
Then  from  Lavinium  shall  the  scat  transfer.       Dryden. 

2.  To  make  or  pass  over ;  to  convey  as  a 
property  or  a  right ;  to  consign.  Burrill. 

1  was  well  pleased  to  have  tranii/erred  my  right.         Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Consign. 

TRANS'FPR,  n.  1,  The  act  of  transferring;  re- 
moval from  one  place  or  person  to  another. 

2.  Delivery  or  conveyance  of  propertj',  right, 
or  title  to  another.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

2.  Something  transferred;  —  particularly  a 
picture  taken  from  an  original ;  a  copy.  FairhoU, 

4,  {Mil.)  A  soldier  taken  from  one  troop  or 
company,  and  placed  in  another.         Stocqneler, 

TRA.N'S-FfcR-A  UlL'l-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quaUty  of  being  transferable.  A.  Smith. 

TRANfS-FfiR'A-BLE  [trftns-rer'^-bi,  P.Ja,  K.  Sm.; 
ti&os-(Sr'9-bl  or  trSns'f?r-?-bl,  IV.],  a.      [It.  tras- 


fcribile ;  Fr.  transfirahle.'l   That  may  be  trans- 
ferred ;  —  written  also  transferrible.        Search. 

TRANS'FeR-BOOK  (bflk),  n.  A  register  of  trans- 
fers of  shares  or  stocks.  Simmonds. 

TRA.NS'FPR-DAY,  n.  One  of  certain  fixed  days 
at  the  Hank  of  England,  for  registering  trans- 
fers of  bank-stock  and  government  funds  in  the 
books  of  the  corporation.  Simmotida. 

TRAns-F(;R-EE',  n.  One  to  whom  a  transfer  of 
property  or  of  a  right  is  made.  Browne. 

TRAns-f£r'^.NCE,  n.    Transferrence.   Fleming. 

TRAnS-F(:R-6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Eng.  transfer  and 
Gr.  ypii^w,  to  unite.]  ^'he  art,  the  practice,  or 
the  act  of  copving  inscriptions  from  ancient 
tombs,  tablets,  he.  Williams. 

TRAns'F5R-PA'P?R,  n.  Prepared  paper  used 
by  lithographers  :  —  thin,  unsized  paper,  for 
taking  copies  of  letters  or  writing  with  a  copy., 
ing-prcss.  Simmonds. 

TRANS-FfiR'RpjfCE,  n.  The  act  of  transferring, 
or  the  state  of  being  transferred.  Perry. 

TrANS-FER'RPR,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
transfers.  Johnson. 

TRAns-FER'R|-BLE,  rt.  Thatmaybe  transferred; 
transferable.  —  Sej  Referridle.  Smart. 

TRAnS-FER'RING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  trans- 
fers ;  conveyance  to  another.  Blackstwie. 

TRANS-FIg'U-RATE,  v.  a.  To  transfigure;  to 
transform  ;  to  metamorphose,     [r,]         Byron. 

TRANS-F|G-V-RA'TIQiV,  n.  [L.  transfiguratio  ; 
It.  trasjigurazione ;  Sp.  trasfigiiracion  ;  Fr,  trans- 
Jif/icraiion.]  The  act  of  transfiguring,  or  the 
state  of  being  transfigured ,  change  of  form ; 
—  particularly  the  supernatural  change  in  the 
form  or  appearance  of  Christ  on  the  mountain, 
as  recorded  by  the  evangelists.  Browne, 

TRANS-fIg'IJRE  (trans-flg'yyr),  r.  a,  [L.  trans- 
Jiguro  ;  trans,  over,  across,  and  figiiro,  to  form, 
to  shape  ;  figura,  form,  figure  ;  It,  trasfigiirare ; 
Sp.  trasjigurar ;   Fr.  transjigurer.]     [i.  trans- 

FIOIRED  ;     ]p.       TRANSFIGIRIXO,       TRANSFIO- 

t'REi).]     To  change  the  figure  or  form  of ;  to 
transform  ;  to  metamorphose.  Boyle. 

Jesus  tnketh  with  him  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  and 
Icadeth  them  up  into  a  hiirh  mountain  apart  by  themselves: 
and  he  was  Iraiinjiyured  before  them.  Jtark  ix.  2. 

Syn,  —  To  tran^jTure  is  to  assume  another  dpure  ; 
to  transform  and  metamorphose,  to  put  on  another 
form,  i'ransfisure  is  applied  only  to  spiritual  beings, 
particularly  to  our  Saviour  ;  transform  and  metamor- 
phose, to  that  wliich  lias  a  corporeal  form,  Tran^or- 
matioH  is  commonly  used  for  a  change  of  outward 
form  ;  metamorphosis,  for  an  entire  change,  internal  as 
well  as  external. 

TRAnS-FIx',  r.  a.  [L.  transfigo,  transfixus ;  trans, 
across,  and  figo,  to  fasten  ;  It.  trqfiggere.]     [t. 

TRANSFIXED  ;  pp.  TRANSFIXING,  TRANSFIXED.] 

To  pierce  or  stab  through  ;  to  transpierce. 

Nor  good  Eurytion  envied  him  the  prize. 

Though  he  trntafixed  the  pigeon  in  the  skies.     Drptlen. 

TRANS-fIx'ION  (-fik'shun).  n.  The  act  of  trans- 
fi.xing,  or  the  state  of  being  transfixed.  Bp,  Hall. 

TRAiNS'FIifJX,  n,  [L.  tran.iflttn,  transfluxtts,  to 
flow  through  ;  trans,  across,  and  Jluo,  to  flow,] 
The  act  of  flowing  beyond.  Hindtnarsh. 

tTRA,\S'FO-RATE,  V.  a.  [L,  transforo,  trans fo- 
rati/s.]     To  make  a  hole  through.  Scott. 

TRANS-FORM',  r.  a.  [L.  transfonno ;  trans, 
across,  an  A  for  mo,  to  form;  It.  trasformire; 
Sp,  trasformur;  Fr.  transformer.]  [i.  trans- 
formed ;  pp.  TRANSFORMING,  TRANSFORMED.] 

1.  To  change  the  form  or  the  substance  of; 
to  transfigure ;  to  transmute ;  to  metamor- 
phose. 

Tie,  by  his  active  nimblencas  of  hand. 

Into  a  ferpent  would  trmttfomt  a  wand,  Drayton. 

It  [examplcj  conies  in  bv  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  -lips  in- 
•enslnly  into  (he  heart,  and  so  into  the  outward  practice,  by 
a  kind  of  secret  charm  trniufi'orinini/  men's  minds  and  mari- 
ners into  his  own  likeness.  WaterlOHtl. 

2.  (Math.)  To  change  the  form  of,  as  a  geo- 
metrical figure,  or  solid,  without  changing  its 
area  or  solidity,  or  as  an  algebraic  equation  with- 
out destroying  the  eouality  of  its  members,  or 
as  a  fraction  w-ithout  cnanging  its  value.  DaJgP, 

Syn.  — See  Tbanspigube. 


TRANS-FttRM',  ».  n.   To  bo  metimorphofed.  [k."] 

Mis  hair  Iranf/iima  to  down,  his  (Inirrrs  mcvl 

III  skinny  Ulins,  and  shape  his  uary  feet,  Adduon, 

TRA.\S-F6RM'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  trans- 
formed ;  capable  of  change.  Clarke, 

TRA.\.S.F9R-MA'TI0,\,  n.  [L.  trant'ormatio;  It. 
trasformuzione  ;  Sp.  tratjormacion  ;  Fr.  Iran*- 
Jurmiition.] 

1.  The  act  of  transforming,  or  the  state  of 
being  transformed  ;  change  of  form  or  sub- 
stance ;  metamorphosis. 

They  are  the  certain  symptoms  of  the  Christian's  commn- 
nion  with  his  Uo<l,  and  an  earnest  of  his  future  trmnoruia- 
tion  into  the  perfect  likeness  of  his  Lord,  Bii.  Ilurtlty. 

2.  {Math.)  The  changing  and  reducing  of  a 
figure,  or  of  a  body,  into  another  of  the  same 
area,  or  of  the  same  solidity,  but  of  a  different 
form.  Davies  <Sf  Peck. 

3.  {Geom.)  The  changing  of  a  given  figure 
into  another  of  equal  area,  but  having  a  ditier- 
cnt  number  of  sides  ;  or  the  changing  of  a  given 
solid  into  another  of  equal  solidity,  having  a  dif- 
ferent number  of  faces ;  transmuUition.  Ilutton. 

Transformation  ef  an  rquatiim,  (Alg.)  the  oprration 
of  changing  the  form  of  an  i-qiiatiiin  without  destroy- 
ing the  equality  of  its  inemhcrs. —  Traniffamation  »} 
a  fraction,  the  operiition  of  changing  the  form  of  a 
fraction  without  changing  its  value.  Daritt. 

TRAnS-FORM'A-TIvE,  a.  Tending  to  transform, 
or  capable  of  transforfning,  Clarke. 

TRAns-f6R.M'Ii\G,/j,^.  That  transforms ;  chang- 
ing the  form  or  the  substance. 

tTRANS-FREIGHT'  (-frat'),  v.n.  To  pass  over 
the  sea.  WaterhouK. 

tTRANS-FRp-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  transfretatio.'] 
Passage  over  the  sea.  Daries. 

TRAns'FU^E,  m.  {Mil.)  One  who  abandons  his 
party  in  time  of  war,  and  goes  over  to  the  ene- 
my ;  a  turncoat;  a  deserter;  a  runaway;  a 
transfugitive.  Mil.  hncy. 

TRANS-Ff;'9I-Tl  VE,  n.  One  who  changes  sides  ; 
a  turncoat;  an  apostate  ;  a  transfuge.  Ec.  Rev. 

tTRANS-FUND'.r.a,  {h.  transfundo.]  To  trans- 
fuse.   "  Transfunding  our  thoughts. '    Barrow.      • 

TRANS-FU§E'  (trSns-fuz'),  r.  a.  [L.  transfundo, 
transfusus ;  trans,  across,  and  fundo,  to  pour.] 

[*.     TRANSFUSED  ;     pp.    TRAN8FU8i:«0,     T&ANS- 
riSED,] 

1.  To  pour  out  of  one  into  another. 

The  virtue  of  one  generatioii  was  trmufiatd  by  the  magic 
of  example  into  several.  Bolingbrote. 

2.  To  inject  or  pass,  as  blood,  from  the  veins 
of  one  ani'.nal  into  those  of  another.  ArbxUknot. 

TRAnS-FU'sjI-BLE.  a.  That  may  be  transfused  ; 
susceptible  of  transfusion.  Boyle. 

TRANS-FL"!5iION  (ttan8-fii'zhun),n.  [L.transfusio; 
It,  trasfusione ;  Sp,  trasfimion ;  Fr.  trans/usian.i^ 

1.  The  act  of  transfusing  or  pouring  out  of 

one  vessel  into  another. 

The  spirit  of  an  author,  like  that  of  some  eaaencet,  evapo- 
rales  by  traiit/ufion.  Anot. 

2.  {Med.)  The  injection  of  the  blood  of  one 
living  animal  into  the  veins  of  another.  Brande. 

tfg-  The  operation  of  transfusion  can  be  performed 
safely  only  on  animals  having  like  kinds  of  blood. 
Dun^ison. 

TRAnS-FO'S|VE,  a.  Having  power  or  a  tenden- 
cy to  transfuse.  .V.  Brit.  Rev. 

TRANS-GRftSS',  r.  a.  [L,  transgrcdicr,  trans- 
■gressiis ;  traus,  across,  and  gradior,  to  walk  or 
pass  ;  It,  trasgredire  ;  Sp,  trasgredir ;  Fr.  trans- 
gresser.]   [i.  transgressed  ;  pp.  transgress* 

INO,  TRANSOKESSED.] 

1.  To  pass  over  ;  to  pass  beyond,     [r.] 

'TIs  time  my  hard-mouthed  coursers  to  control. 

Apt  to  run  not  and  trtin*urr>t  the  goal,  DryHen. 

2.  To  violate  or  break, as  a  command  or  law; 
to  disobey  ;  to  infringe. 

Human  laws  oblige  only  that  they  be  not  despised,  — thai 
is,  that  they  tie  not  li-nmjvre»rfl  without  a  reasonable  cause,  — 
but  the  laws  of  God  must  be  obeyed  in  all  cues,  Bp.  Taytm: 

Syu.  —  See  Infringe. 

TRA.NS-gRESS',  r.  n.    To  oflTend  by  Tiolating  a 

command,  rule,  or  law. 

I  would  not  marrr  her,  though  she  were  endowed  with  all 
Adam  had  left  him  before  he  trattngretied.  Shak, 

TRAXS-GRftS'SIQN  (tr»n»-gr««h'vn),  n,  [L.  trans- 
gressio  ;  It.  trasgressione ;  Fr.  transgression.] 
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TRANSMEABLE 


1.  The   act  of  transgressing ;  violation  of  a 
law;  breach  of  a  command  ;  infringement. 

Sin  is  t)ie  transgression  of  the  law.  1  John  iii.  4. 

2.  Misdemeanor  ;  misdeed  ;  offence  ;  fault. 

Tench  us,  sweet  madam,  for  our  transgj'ession, 

Some  fair  excuse.  Shai:. 

Syn.  — See  Offence. 
TRAN'S-GRKS'SIOiV-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  com- 
mitting, transgression  ;  that  transgresses  ;  that 
violates  a  rule  or  command; 

Forgive  this  transfiressional  rupture.  Burnet. 

TRANS-GRES'S|VE,  a.  That  transgresses ;  faiUty  ; 

culpable.  Browne. 

TRANS-GRES'SIVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  transgressive 

manner  Clarke. 


TRANS-GUESS'OR,    n. 
an  oifender. 


One  who   transgresses ; 
Clarendon. 


TRAN-SHIP',r.  a.    See  Transship. 
TRANS'-HU-MAN,  a.     Beyond  human. 

Words  may  not  tell  of  tliat  trans-human  change.       Vary. 
TRAN'SIPN-CV  (tran'sh9n-s9),  n.     The  quality  or 
the  state  of  being  transient ;  transientness. 

Are  wc  not  all  predestined  transiency 

And  cold  dishonor?  Coleridge. 

TRAN'Sip.VT  (tran'shent),  a.  [L.  transeo,  trans- 
tens,  to  pass  over ;  trans,  across,  and  eo,  to  go.] 

1.  Soon  past ;  soon  passing  ;  short ;  momen- 
tary ;  not  lasting;  transitory;  fleeting;  tempo- 
rary. 

How  soon  hnth  tliy  prediction,  seer  blest  I 
Measured  this  transient  world!  Milton. 

lie  that  rides  post  throiigli  a  country  may,  from  the  trnn- 
tient  view,  tell  how  in  general  the  parts  lie.  Locke. 

2.  {Mus.)  Noting  a  chord  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  'making  a  more  easy  and  agreeable 
transition  between  two  chords.  IVarner. 

Syn.  —  See  Temporary. 

TRAn'SIPNT-LV  (tran'shent-le),  arf.  In  a  tran- 
sient manner.  Dryden. 

TRAN'SIPNT-NESS  (tran'shent-iies),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  the  state  of  being  transient ;  short  con- 
tmuancc  ;  speedy  passage.     Dec.  of  Ch.  Piety. 

TRAN-SIL'IPNCE  (tran-sil'yens),       }  „,  pL  tran- 

TRAN-StL'ipN-CY  (traii-sil'yen-se),  S  silio,  tran 
siliens ;  trans,  across,  and  sallo,  to  leap.]  A 
leaping  across,     [ii.]  Glanvill. 

TRJjvS-I'RF.,  n.  [L.  transeo,  transire,  to  pass.] 
(Enff.  Law.)  A  warrant  for  the  custom-house 
to  let  goods  pass  ;  a  permit.  Bouvier. 

TRAN'SjT,  n.  [L.  transitiis  ;  transeo,  to  go  across  ; 
It.  iSr  Sp.  transito  ;    Fr.  transit.l 

1.  Conveyance  or  passage,  as  of  goods. 

A  very  great  injprovemeiit  has  been  effected  in  tlie  domes- 
tic economy  of  British  India  by  the  abolition  of  the  duties 
on  the  </a«si<  of  goods  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  an- 
other. Cyc.  of  Com. 

2.  [Astron.)  The  passage  of  a  body  across 
the  meridian  of  a  place:  —  the  passage  of  an 
inferior  planet,  as  of  Mercury  or  of  Venus, 
across  the  sun's  disk:  —  the  passage  of  a  sat- 
ellite across  the  disk  of  its  primary.     Ilerschel. 

Transit  inntrument,  a  telescope  firmly  fastened  on  a 
horizontal  axis  directed  to  the  east  and  west  points  of 
the  horizon,  and  iiavini;  a  vertical  motion  in  the  me- 
ridian of  the  place  of  observation  ;  —  used  for  observ- 
ing the  transits  or  cnlminations  of  celestial  bodies. 
Hersckel  —  Transit  circle,  an  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing, at  tlie  same  observation,  the  riglit  ascension  and 
declination  of  a  lieavenly  body  at  its  transit  over  the 
meridian.  It  differs  from  the  mural  circle  in  having 
both  ends  of  tlie  metallic  axis  resting  usually  on  stone 
piers,  /firtrf. —  Upper  tran.nt,  the  transit  of  a  star 
across  tliat  part  of  the  meridian  which  is  above  tlie 
horizon.  —  Lower  transit,  the  transit  of  a  star  across 
that  pirt  of  the  meridian  which  is  below  the  hori- 
zon.    Hind. 

TRAN'SJT,  v.  a.  (Astron.)  To  pass  or  cross,  as 
the  meridian  or  the  sun's  disk.  Brande. 

TRAN-SI"TrOX  (tran-sTzh'un,  9.3)  [trSn-sTzh'un,  J. 
Ja.  K.  Sni.  ;  tran-slsh'un,  S.  E.  ;  tran-sizh'im  or 
ti^n-sish'un,  IV  F.],  n.  [L.  transitio  ;  It.  tran- 
sizione ;  Sp.  transicion  ;  Fr.  transition.'] 

1.  Passage  or  change  from  one  place,  subject, 
or  state,  to  another. 

-X""  <"•"  «<r^rce  imagine  any  hero  passing  from  one  stage 
of  life  to  another  witli  so  easy  a  transition.  Pofw. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  change  from  one  key  int>o  anoth- 
er :  — the  act  of  softening  a  disjunct  interval  by 
the  introduction  of  intermediate"  sounds. IJuiff fit. 

*5-  "  t  prefer  the  first  mode  ftran-sTzh'un]  of  pro- 
nouncing this  word  to  the  second,  thousth  at  first  sight 
it  appears  not  so  regular  My  reason  is,  the  aversion 
«ur  language  has  to  a  repetition  of  exactly  similar 


founds.  The  s  in  the  prefix  trans  is  always  sharp  and 
hissing  ;  and  that  inclines  us  to  vary  the  succeeding 
aspiration,  by  giving  it  tlie  flat,  instead  ot"  the  sharp, 
sound.  This  is  the  best  reason  I  can  give  ;or  the  very 
prevailing  custom  of  pronouncing  this  termination  in 
this  word  contrary  to  analogy.  When  I  asked  Mr. 
Garrick  to  pronounce  this  word,  he,  without  premed- 
itation, gave  it  in  the  first  manner;  bur,  when  I  de- 
sired him  to  repeat  his  pronunciation,  he  gave  it  in 
the  second  :  — 
'As  one  who  in  his  journey  bates  at  noon. 

Though  bent  on  speed,  so  here  the  archangel  paused, 

Betwixt  the  world  destroyed  and  world  restored. 

If  Adam  auglit  perhaps  might  interpose. 

Then  with  transition  sweet  new  speech  resumes.'  Milton. 
I  think,  however,  it  may  be  classed  among  those  va- 
rieties where  we  slia  1  neither  be  much  applauded  for 
being  right  nor  blamed  for  being  wrong."   ffalker. 

TRAN-Sl"TIO?vr  (tran-sizh'un),  a.  {Geol.)  Noting 
a  change  or  passage  from  one  state  to  another. 
Transition  rocks,  (^Geol.)  a  name  formerly  applied 
by  geologists  to  a  group  of  rocks  of  an  intermediate 
character  between  what  were  called  primitive  and 
secondary  rocks,  exhibiting  here  and  there  signs  of  a 
mechanical  origin  and  organic  remains,  and  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  clay-slate,  an  argillaceous  sandstone 
called  grauwacke,  and  partly  of  calcareous  beds.  Lyell. 

TRAN-S1"T10N-AL  (tran-slzh'un-?I),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  noting,  transition  ;  changing  from 
one  state  to  another.  Coleridge. 

TRAn-sI"TION-A-RY,  a.  Transitional.  Ec.  Rev. 

TRANS'l-TiVE,  a.  [L.  transitivus  ;  transeo,  to 
pass  over  ;  trans,  across,  and  eo,  to  go  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp. 
transitivo ;  Fr.  tratisiti/.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  passing,     [r.] 

Cold  is  . .  .  transitii-e  into  bodies  adjacent.  Bacon. 

2.  {Gram.)  Noting  a  verb  that  expresses  a 
meaning  which  passes  from  the  subject  or  agent 
to  an  object ;  noting  a  verb  which  requires  the 
addition  of  an  object  to  complete  the  sense  ;  as, 
"  She  learns  her  lesson  "  ;  "  He  loves  her." 

tits'  A  verb  which  will  not  admit  the  objective 
case  after  it  is  intransitine.  Transitive  verbs  are 
also  styled  actire  verbs  ;  and  they  have  the  abbrevia- 
tion (■.  a.  afhxed  to  them  in  this  and  in  most  other 
moilern  English  dictionaries. 

TRAnS'J-TIve-LY,  ad.    In  a  transitive  manner. 

TRANS'i-TJVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quali- 
ty of  being  transitive.  Scott. 

TRAn'SI-TO-RI-LY,  ad.  In  a.  transitory  man- 
ner ;  transiently.  Bailey. 

TRAN'SI-T0-R{-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  transitory  ;  fleetingness.  Temple. 

TRAN'SI-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  trarmtorivs  ;  trans, 
across,  and  eo,  to  go  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  transitorio ;  Fr. 
transitoire.]  Continuing  but  a  short  time ; 
not  permanent  or  Listing;  speedily  vanishing ; 
passing  ;  fleeting ;  transient. 

Religion  prefers  those  pleasures  which  flow  from  the  pres- 
ence of  God  evermore  infinitely  before  the  transitorn  pleas- 
ures of  this  world.  Tiliotson. 

Transitory  action,  {Law.)  an  action  that  may  be 
brought,  or  in  which  the  venue  may  be  laid,  in  any 
county.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Temporary. 

TRAnS-LAT'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  trans- 
lated. Todd. 

TRANS-LATE',  v.  a.  [L.  transfero,  translutus; 
trans,  across,  and  fero,  to  bear ;  It.  traslatare ; 
Sp.  trasladar.]  [i.  translated  ;  pp.  tran? 
latino,  translated.] 

1.  To  transport ;  to  remove;  — to  transfer. 

Our  father  is  frnnshiterl  unto  the  gods.         2  Mncc.  xi.  ?3. 

The  king  woulel  have  translated  him  from  that  bishopric 
to  a  better.  Camden. 

I  will  translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of  Saul,  and 
set  up  the  throne  of  David.  2  Sam.  iii.  10. 

2.  To  change  ;  to  transform,    [r.] 

Ilanny  is  your  grace. 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.  Shale. 

Dryden  says  that  he  once  translated  it  at  school.    Johnrnn. 

3.  To  alter  or  vary  by  the  substitution  of  a 
synonymous  expression,     [r.] 

This  is  to  franslnte.BwA  not  to  define,  when  we  change 
two  words  of  the -same  signification  one  for  another;  which, 
when  one  is  better  understood  than  the  other,  may  serve  to 
discover  whst  idea  the  unknown  stands  for,  but  is  very  far 
from  a  definition.  Locke. 

4.  To  interpret  into  another  language  ;  to 
change  or  render  to  another  language,  retaining 
the  sen^e.  S%oift. 

5.  To  explain  ;  to  account  for.     [r.]      Shak. 

TrAns-LATR',  v.  n.  To  make  a  translation,  as 
from  another  language.  Felton. 


TRANS-LA  TION,  n.  [L.  translatio;  It.  trasla- 
zioac;^  Sp.  trasl  tcion ;  Fr.  translation.] 

1.  The  act  of  translating  or  removing  from 
one  )dace  to  another,  crthe  state  of  being  trans- 
lated ;  transportation  ;  removal. 

_  Tlie  cause  a  metastasis,  or  translation  of  humors  fVnm  his 
joints  to  his  lungs.  Harvey. 

2.  The  act  of  transferring ;  a  transfer. 

A  translation,  or  transfer,  of  property.       Blackstone. 

3.  The  act  of  changing  or  rendering  from  one 
language  into  another  ;  interpretation. 

Nor  ought  a  genius  less  than  his  that  writ 
Attcmitt  translation:  for  transplanted  wit 
All  the  defects  of  air  and  soil  doth  share.  Denham. 

The  great  pest  of  speech  is  frequency  ot  translation.  Johnson. 

4.  That  which  is  translated  ;  a  version. 

A  literaUron.iMn'on  is  better  than  a  loose  one:  just  as  a  cost 
from  a  fine  statue  is  better  than  an  imitation  of  it.  Dr.  Fuller. 

5.  {Med.)  A  change  in  the  seat  of  a  disease  ; 
metastasis.  Ininglison. 

6.  {Eccl.)  The  removal  of  a  bishop  from  the 
charge  of  one  diocese  to  that  of  another.   Eden. 

7.  t  A  metaphor  ;  a  tralation.  B.  Jonson. 
Syn.—  According  to  Beauzee  and  Taylor,  when  a 

book  is  rendered,  word  for  word,  into  an<.tlier  lan- 
guage, it  undergoes  a  version  ;  when  freely  rendered, 
a  translation.  —  According  to  Trusler,  a  translation  is 
a  turning  into  a  living  or  modern  language  ;  a  ver- 
sion, into  a  dead  or  ancient  laiiguajie.  Thus  tlie 
English  Bible  is  a  translation  ;  the  Greek,  Arabic,  and 
Syriac  Bibles  are  versions. 

tTRANS-L.\-T!"TrOUS,  a.  [L.  translaticius.] 
Transposed  :  —  transported.  Evelyn. 

TRAns-LA'TIVE,  a.  [L.  translativus.]  Taken 
from  others,     [r.]  Johnson. 

TRANS-LA'TOR,  n.  One  who  translates  or  ren- 
ders into  another  language. 

The  first  qualification  of  a  good  translator'is  an  exact  un- 
derstanding, an  absolute  mastery,  of  the  language  he  trans- 
lateth  from  and  the  language  he  transluteth  to.        JL  Felton. 

TRANS-LA 'TOR-SHIP,  n.     The  office  of  a  transla- 
tor, or  a  translator  as  distinguished  by  his  work. 
When  Neaty  has  done  with  the  copy,&c.,  you  must  return 
it  [specimen  of  Homer]  to  my  translatorship.  Cou-jjer. 

TRANS-T,A'T0-RY  [trans-la'tiir-e,  W.  P.  K.  Sm. ; 
trans'lfi-tur-e,  S.J,  a.     Transferring.    Arbuthnot. 

TRAnS-LA'TR^SS,  n.  A  female  who  translates ; 
a  female  translator.  Chilliiigworth. 

tTRANS-LA-VA'TION,  n.  A  laving  or  lading 
from  one  vessel  to  another.  Holland. 

TRANS-LO-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  trans,  across,  and 
locatio,  a  placing.]  A  change  from  one  place 
or  location  to  another. 

There  happened  certain  translocations  at  the  deluge,  the 
matter  constituting  animal  and  vegetable  substances  being  dis- 
solved, and  mineral  matter  substituted  in  its  place,  and  there- 
by like  translocation  of  metals  in  some  springs.     H'oodward. 

TRANS-LU'CpNCE,  n.     Translucency.  Coleridge. 

TRANS-LU'cpN-CY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  translucent ;  translucence.  Boyle. 

TRAnS-LU'C^NT,  a.  [L.  transhiceo,  translucens, 
to  shine  through ;  trans,  across,  through,  and 
luceo,  to  shine.] 

1.  Transparent ;  pellucid;  transpicuous.  "The 
air's  translucent  gallery."  Davies. 

2.  Admitting  the  passage  of  rays  of  light,  but 
not  capable  of  being  distinctly  seen  through; 
semi-transparent.   "Translucent springs.'' Pope, 

Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave.  Milton. 

In  the  soft  heaven  of  a  translucent  pool.        Wordsworth. 
Syn.—  See  Pellucid. 

TRANS-HJ'CgNT-LY,  ad.  In  a  translucent  man- 
ner; with  translucence.  Drayton. 

TR  ANS-LU'C(D,  a.  [L.  translvcidus ;  trans,  across, 
and  liicidus,  lucid  ;  It.  trasluciJo  ;  Sp.  trashtci- 
do ;  IV.  translucide.]  Transparent ;  diaphanous ; 
translucent ;  pellucid.     [R.]  Bacon. 

TR"ANS'Ly-NA-RY,  a.  Being  beyond  the  moon  ; 
—  opposed  to  siihlunarxj.     [r.] 

Neat  Marlowe,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs, 

Ilnd  in  him  those  brave  transhntary  things 

That  the  first  poets  had;  his  raptures  were 

All  air  and  fire.  Drayton. 

TRAns-M.VRINE',  a.  [L.  transmarinus ;  trans, 
across,  and  marinvs,  marme;  mare,  the  sea;  It. 
&t  ^-p.  trasmarino;  Yr.  transmarin.]  Lying  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sea  ;  found  beyond  the  sea. 

If  ind.-ed  the  case  were  just  thus,  it  was  very  hard  with 
good  people  of  the  transmarine  churches.  lip.  Taylor. 

tTRANS-ME'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  passed 
through.  Ash. 
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fTRANS-ME'ATE,  ».  a.  [L.  tranameo,  transme- 
atus.^    To  pass  or  go  beyond.  Coles. 

t  TRANS-Mp-A'TION,  n.  Act  of  passing  through 
or  beyond.  Bailey. 

t'rnA.VS'MEVV,  v.  a.  To  transmute;  to  trans- 
form ;  to  metamorphose.  Spenser. 

TRANS'MI-GRANT,  n.  One  who  transmigrates, 
or  passes  into  another  country,  body,  or  state, 
[ii.j  Bacon. 

TRANS'MI-ORATE,  V.  n.  [L.  transmigro,  trans- 
mi /ratus  ;  trans,  across,  and  migro,  to  migrate  ; 
It.    trasiuigrare.]       \i.   TK.VNSxiiGUATKD;    pp. 

TUANSMIGUATINO,  TllANSMIUH.VTKU.] 

1.  To  pass  from  one  country  or  place  into 
another,     [u.]  Browne. 

2.  To  pass  from  one  body  into  another. 

[This  wn»  the  doctrine  of  Pythngoraa  himself]  that  the 
souIj  of  aniinttls  arc  iiniiiortal,  did  preexist,  and  do  Irmuuiii- 
f/i-ale.  Cuilwoith. 

TRANS-MI-GRA'TIQ.V,  n.  [L.  transmiqratio  ;  It. 
trasmigrazione ;  Sp.  trasmigracion ;  Fr.  trans- 
tniqraiion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  transmigrating;  passage  from 
one  place  or  state  into  another. 

Even  this  reinnnnt  of  the  nation  did  not  long  continue  en- 
tire. Anotlier  great  tnitmnis/ratiOH  followed;  and  the  Jews 
that  settled  under  the  protection  of  the  I'tolcniites  forgot  their 
\ana\\afie  in  EsvptiUs  the  forefather»uf  these  Jews  had  for);i)t 
theirs  in  C'lialdeo.  Jiolinybroke. 

2.  The  passing  of  souls  into  other  bodies ; 
metempsychosis.  Denham. 

In  life's  next  scene,  if  trnnmiifjration  be, 

Some  bear  or  lion  is  reserved  ibr  thee.  Dryden. 

TRANS'MJ-GRA-TOR,  n.  One  who  transmigrates. 

TRANS-MfGRA-TO-RY,  a.  Passing  from  one 
place,  body,  or  stale  to  another.  Muunder. 

TRANS-MIS-SI-bTl'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  transmissible.  Smart. 

TRANS-MIS'SI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  transmitted. 
"  Transmissible  by  inheritmce."  Johnson. 

TRANS-MIS'S[QN  (trans-mtsh'uu),  n.  [L.  trans- 
Tuissio;  It.  trasmissione;  Sp.  trasmision;  Fr. 
transmission.  —  See  Tuansmit.] 

1.  The  act  of  transmitting,  or  the  state  of 
being  transmitted;  transference;  transmittal. 

The  uvea  has  a  muscnlous  power,  and  can  dilate  and  con- 
tract that  round  hole  in  it  called  the  pupil,  for  the  better  mod- 
erating the  tratiKinimoH  of  light.  More. 

Charity,  or  tenderness  for  the  poor, ...  is.  I  think,  known 
only  to  those  who  enjoy,  either  immediately  or  by  traiis- 
mtwuin,  the  light  of  revelation.  Jiller. 

2.  {Laic.)  The  right  which  heirs  or  legatees 
may  have  of  passing  to  their  successors  the  in- 
heritance or  legacy  to  which  they  were  entitled, 
if  they  happen  to  die  without  having  exercised 
their  rights.  Boucier. 

TrAxS-mIs'S|VE,  a.  Transmitted;  sent;  de- 
rived from  one  to  another. 

And  still  the  sire  inculcates  to  his  son 

TraiiMiinsice  lessons  ot  the  king's  renown.  Prior. 

TRAnS-MTt',  V.  a.  [L.  transmitto  ;  trans,  across, 
and  mitto,  to  send ;  It.  trasniettere ;  Sp.  frasmi- 
tir;   Fr.  transme/.tre.]     [i.  TUANSMiTTEn;   pp. 

TUANSMITTING,  TRANSMI TTKD.]     To  send  from 

one  person  or  place  to  another ;  to  transfer. 

He  sent  orders  to  his  friend  in  Spain  to  sell  his  estate,  and 
tratiMiit  the  money  to  him.  Aclilisnn. 

Give  us  leave  to  enjoy  the  government  and  benefit  of  laws 
under  which  we  were  born,  and  which  we  desire  to  traimiiit 
to  our  posterity.  Jirmlen. 

TRAns-MIt'TAL,  n.  The  act  of  transmitting; 
transmission  ;  transmittance  ;  transference. 

Besides  the  tranmtUM  to  England  of  two  thirds  of  the 
revenues  of  Ireland,  they  make  our  country  a  receptacle  for 
their  su|)ernumerary  pretenders  to  otttces.  Swift. 

TRA.XS-.MIt'TANCE,  n.  The  act  of  transmitting  ; 
♦xansraittal;  transmission;  transfer         Clarke. 

TRAnS-mIt'T^R,  n.  One  who  transmits.  "  No 
tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face."        Savage. 

TrAns-MIt'TI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  transmit- 
ted ;  transmissible.  Marquis  of  Worcester. 

TRAns-mOG-RI-FI-CA'TION,  »i.  The  act  of  trans- 
mogrifying ;  metamorphosis.     [Low.]    Ch.  Ob. 

TRANS-m6g'RI-FY.  v.  a.  To  transform  ;  to  met- 
amorphose.    [Ludicrous  and  low.] 

I  heirin  to  think  .  . .  that  some  wicked  enchanters  have 
'raniMingrifi,,!  niy  Dulcinea.  Fielding. 

t  TRA.\s-m6ve'.  v.  a.  To  move  or  change  from 
one  thing  to  another ;  to  transform. 

That  to  a  Centaur  did  himself  iransmore.  ^petuer. 


TRANS-MU-TA-Bf  L'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
transmutable ;  transm'utablencss.  Duncan. 

TrANS-MU'TA-BLE,  a.  [It.  trasmiitabile ;  Sp. 
tr.ismutable  \  Fr.  traiistnuuble.]  That  may  bC 
transmuted  ;  capable  of  a  change  of  form  or  of 
substance ;  possible  to  be  changed. 

The  Aristotelians,  who  believe  water  and  nir  to  be  rccipro- 
colly  IranKiiwtn  7c.  do  thereby  fancy  an  athnity  between  them 
that  I  am  not  yet  convinced  of.  Ikiyle. 

TRANS-MU'TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  transmutable  ;  transmutability.       Boyle. 

TrAns-MU'TA-BLY,  ad.  With  capacity  of  being 
transmuted. "         "  Johnson. 

TRAnS-MU-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  transmutatio ;  It. 
trosmutazione  ;  Sp.  trasmutacion ;  Fr.  transmu- 
tation. —  See  Tkansmite.] 

1.  The  act  of  transmutmg,  or  the  state  of 
being  transmuted ;  change  into  another  sub- 
stance, form,  or  nature. 

The  principal  operations  of  nature  are  not  the  absolute 
annihilation  and  new  cieation  of  what  we  call  material  sub- 
stances, but  the  temporary  extinction  and  reproduction  — or 
rather,  in  one  word,  the  Inmniiututioii  —  of  forms.  Jiir  \\'.JuHe». 

The  great  aim  of  alchemy  is  the  tramtmutation  of  base 
metals  into  gold.  Johnson. 

2.  {Geom.)    Transformation.  —  See  Tkaxs- 

FOKMATION.  Uutton. 

TrA.NS-MU-TA'TION-IsT,  n.  One  who  holds  to 
the  transmutation  of  metals.  Lycll. 

TRAns-MUTE',  ».  o.  \y,.transmvio ;  trans,  across, 
and  tnuto,  to  change ;  It.  trasnnitare ;  Sp.  tras- 
mvier;  Yr.  transmuer.']  [i.  tuansmuteu  ;  ;?/). 
TUANSMiTiNG,  THAXSMUTKD.]  To  change  from 
one  nature,  substance,  or  form  into  another. 

That  metals  may  be  transmuted  one  into  another  I  am  not 
satisfied  of.  Jtay. 

TRAnS-.MUT'^R,  n.     One  who  transmutes. 

TRANS-MUT'U-AL,  a.  Jointly  or  reciprocally 
mutual ;  commutual.    [r.]  Coleridge. 

fTRANS-NA-TA'TlON,  n.  [L  ^rawsna^o,  to  swim 
across.]     The  act  of  swimming  over.  Ash. 

t  TrAns-NAT'URE,  V.  a.  To  transfer  or  change 
the  nature  of.  Jewell. 

TR.\N'SQM,  n.     [A  contraction  of  iratissunimm-.'] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  horizontal  piece  framed  across  a 
window,  dividing  it  into  two  stories  :  — a  thwart- 
beam  or  lintel  over  a  door.  Weale. 

2.  {Ship-building .)  A  piece  of  timber  across 
the  stern-post,  to  which  it  is  bolted.  Dana. 

3.  (Surceyin/.)  A  piece  of  wood  made  to 
slide  upon  a  surveyor's  cross.  Bailey. 

4.  (Mil.)  A  piece  of  wood  joining  the  cheeks 
of  a  gun-carriage.  Stocqueler. 

TRAN'S0.M-KNEE§,  n.pl.  {Ship-building.)  Knees 
bolted  to  the  transoms  and  after  timbers.  Dana. 

TRAN'SOM-WIN'DOW,  n.  {Arch.)  A  window 
divided  into  two  stories  by  a  transom.    Britton. 

TRANS'PA-DANE,  a.  [L.  transpadantis ;  trans, 
across,  and  Padus,  the  Po.]  Situated  beyond  the 
river  Po.    "  The  transpadane  republics."  Burke. 

tTRANS-PARE',  V.  a.  To  cause  to  appear  or  be 
visible  through.  Stirling. 

t  TRA>fS-PARE',  V.  n.  To  be  transparent.  Stirling. 

TRANS-PAR'p\CE,n.  [Fr.]  State  of  being  trans- 
parent ;  transparency ;  diaphaneity.  Hamilton. 

TRAns-pAr'^N-CY  (trtns-pAr'en-se),  n.  [It.  tras- 
parenza  ;  Sp.  tra'spnrencia ;  Fr.  transparence.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being  transpar- 
ent ;  clearness ;  diaphaneity. 

A  poet  of  another  notion  would  not  have  dwelt  so  long 
upon  the  clearness  and  tranximrencii  of  the  stream.  Addimn. 

2.  A  picture  painted  on  glass  or  thin  canvas, 
to  he  viewed  by  the  natural  or  by  artificial  light 
shining  through  it.  Fairholt. 

Syn.  — See  Clearness. 

TRAns-pAr'PNT,  a.  [L.  trans,  across,  and  pa- 
reo,  to  appear ;  It.  iSr  Sp.  trasparente ;  Fr.  trans- 
parent.'] Admitting  the  passage*  of  lic;ht  so  as 
to  be  distinctly  seen  through ;  pellucid  ;  diaph- 
anous. 

TYani^fiarent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight.  Pope. 

The  morning  oir  is  yet 
Trmwpnrent  as  the  soul  of  innocent  youth.      Wordtirorth. 

TVanxpnrevt  cnlors,  (Paint.)  colors  partially  pellu- 
cid, as  Pni!)siaii  blue,  lake,  &c. ;  —  used  in  cniitradis- 
tinr.tion  to  body  colors,  which  are  perfectly  opaque. 

Syn.  — Poo  Pellucid.  Bi/rdov. 


TRAns.pAr'5NT-LY,  ad.     So   aa   to   be  seen 

through.     "  Transparently  fair."  WichUffe. 

TRA.NS-PAR'?NT-Nfe8.S,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  transparent ;  diaphaneity.  Ash. 

TRAN8-pA88',».o.  To  pass  over,    [ii.]    Gregory. 
TKA.\.S-PA8S',  f.  n.     To  pass  by.     [u.]      Daniel. 

TRANS-PAS8'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  crossed  or 
passed  over.  DanieL 

t  TRANS-PAT'RQN-IzE,  tJ.  a.  To  transfer  the 
patronage  of.  Warner. 

tTRAN-SPE'C|-ATE,  v.  a.  To  change  from  one 
species  or  kind  into  another. 

I  do  not  credit . . .  that  the  devil  hath  power  to  Irantjtei- 
date  a  man  into  a  horse.  llroicne. 

TRAN-SPIc'U-OUS,  a.  [L.  transpicio,  to  look  or 
see  through  ;  trans,  through,  and  speeio,  to  look.] 
Transparent ;  pellucid,     [u.]  MiUon. 

TRAnS-PIERCE'  (ti^ns-pSrs'.  — See  Pierce),  v.  a. 
[Fr.    tratisperctr.]      \i.    transpierced  ;   pp. 

TRANSl'IERCI.NG,    TRANSPIERCED.]      To    pierce 

through  ;  to  transfix  ;  to  penetrate  ;  to  permeate. 

His  foreeful  spear,  which,  hissing  as  it  flew. 
Pierced  through  the  yielding  planks  of  jointed  wood: 
Th.!  sides,  transpierced,  return  a  rattling  sound.     JUryden. 

TRAN-SPIR'A-BLE,  a.  [Vr.trampi ruble.]  Capa- 
ble of  transpiring ;  that  may  transpire.  Cotgrate. 

TRAN-8PI-RA'TI0N,  n.  [It.  traspirazione ;  Sp. 
traspiracion  ;  Yr.  transpiration.]  Emission  in 
the  form  of  vapor.  Browne. 

Pulmimary  transpiration,  the  exhalation  or  expira- 
tion of  watery  va|ior  f<ent  into  the  bronchia  from  the 
blood  circulating  through  the  lungs.  Vungliaon. 

TRANS-PI'RA-TQ-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  transpi- 
1  ation.  Clarke. 

TRAN-SPIrE',  v.  n.  [L.  trans,  through,  across, 
and  spiro,  to  breathe  ;  It.  traipirare  ;  Sp.  tra- 
spirar ;  Fr.  tranhpirer.] 

1.  To  be  emitted  or  sent  off  through  the  pores, 
or  by  insensible  evaporation. 

Parts  of  matter  transpire  perpetually.  Cudicorth. 

2.  To  escape  from  secrecy  to  notice ;  to  be- 
come known.  ["  A  sense  lately  innovated  from 
France,  without  necessity."  Johnson.] 

If  they  have  raised  a  battery,  as  I  suppose  they  have,  it  it 
a  masked  one.  for  nothing  has  transiiireil.  Clitslrrjirtil. 

This  letter  goes  to  you  in  that  confidence  which  1  alwavi 
shall,  and  know  that  1  safely  may.  place  in  you;  and  you  will 
not,  therefore,  let  one  word  of  it  transpire.  Chesterjietd. 

3.  To  happen  ;  to  occur ;  to  come  to  pass. 
t^  The  last  meaning  of  this  word  is  of  recent 

introduction,  and  i-  common  in  the  IT.  8  ,  and  it 
seems  to  have  now  lieconie  somewhat  so  in  England  ; 
yet  this  use  of  it  has  been  censured  by  both  Eugliab 
and  American  writers. 

"  He  [the  author  of  the  '  Life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke '] 
often  talks  of  transpiring,  where  most  other  people 
would  talk  of  passing  or  elapsing."  Brit.  Crit, 

"Our  newspaper  writers  tfilk  of  a  business  or  an 
event  transpiring,  when  all  they  mean  \»,  that  the 
business  was  transacted,  or  tlie  event  happened." 

Pro).  JUaldrn,  Philological  Soc.  Trans. 

TRAN-SPIRE',  tJ.  a.      [i.  TRANSPIRED  ;  pp.  TRAX- 

8PIRING,  TRANSPIRED.]  To  emit  Or  Send  off 
in  vapor.  Johnson. 

TRAns-PLACE'.  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  new  place; 
to  change  or  remove  from  one  place  to  another. 

Points  transplaced  with  curious  want  of  skill.         llallett. 

TRANS-PL/_.\T',  r.  a.  [L.  trans,  across,  and 
planto,  to  plant ;  It.  transpiantare ;  Sp.  tras- 
p'antar;  Fr.  transjlanter.]  [i.  transplanted  ; 

pp.  TRANSPLANTING,  TRANSPLANTED.] 

1.  To  remove  and  plant  in  another  place. 

Tet  these,  receiving  grafls  of  other  kind. 

Or  thence  transplanted,  change  their  savage  mind.     Drydm. 

2.  To  remove,  in  general ;  to  transpose  ;  to 
transport ;  to  transfer ;  to  carry. 

Of  light  the  greater  part  he  took. 
Transptanlrd  fhini  her  cloudy  shrine,  and  placed 
In  the  sun's  orb.  MittOH. 

TRAnS-PLAN-TA'TION,  n.  [It.  tra.tplantazione ; 
Sp.  trnspiantacion  ;  Fr.  transplautation.] 

1.  The  act  of  transplanting,  or  the  state  of 
being  transplanted ;  removal,  as  of  a  plant,  from 
one  snot  of  ground  to  another.  Suckling. 

2.  Removal ;  transposition  ;  transportation. 

The  transplantation  of  Ulysses  to  Sparta.  Broomt. 

Nor  was  it  needful  to  retain  the  whole  wordi  itrria  har- 

inff.  by  its  troHsittanlatiom  into  the  Gre«k  tongne,  got  a  strong 

athnity  with  ifrnici-  ifore. 
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TRANS-PLANT'5R,  ji.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
transplants.  Johnson. 

TRAN-SPLEN'D^N-CV,  m.  Supereminent  or  tran- 
scendent splendor-  *  More. 

TRAN-SPLEN'D^NT,  a.  Transcendently  or  su- 
pereminently splendid.  Todd. 

TRAN-SPLfiN'DpNT-LY,  ad.  With  superemi- 
nent splendor.  More. 

TRANS-PORT',  v.  a.  [L.  transporto  ;  trans, 
across,  and  porto,  to  carry  ;  It.  trasportare ;  Sp. 
trasportar ;  Fr.  transporter.']     \i.  tuanspoiit- 

ED;  pp.  TKANSPOKTING,  TllANSPORTED.] 

1.  To  carry,  bear,  or  convey  from  one  place 
or  country  to  another. 

Throughout  all  our  dominions  and  cities,  they  shall  hire 

carriers  and  vessels  with  men  to  labor,  at  their  own  charge, 

to  transport  their  goods.  JJacklui/t. 

1  came  hither  to  transport  the  tidings.  Shak. 

2.  To  carry  into  banishment,  as  a  felon. 

We  return  after  being  transported,  and  are  ten  times 
greater  rogues  than  before.  Sivi/'t. 

3.  To  sentence  to  banishment,  [r.]  Johnson. 

4.  To  carry  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

Transported  by  ...  a  sudden  passion.  Dryden. 

5.  To  put  into  ecstasy  ;  to  ravish ;  to  enrapture. 

Those  on  whom  Christ  bestowed  miraculous  cures  were 
so  truni^mrterl  with  them  that  their  gratitude  supplanted 
their  obedience.  Decay  of  Viety. 

Syn.  —  See  Bear. 

TRAns'PORT  (114),  n.  1.  The  act  of  transport- 
ing ;  transportation  ;  carriage  ;  conveyance. 

The  Romans  . .  .  stipulated  with  the  Carthaginians  to  fur- 
nish them  with  ships  for  transport  and  war.  Bacon. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  to  convey  stores,  troops, 
and  munitions  of  war. 

Two  of  the  transports  ran  foul  of  each  other.  Anson. 

3.  A  felon  or  convict  transported.     Johnson. 

4.  Violence  ;  violent  manifestation 

The  finest  woman,  in  a  transport  of  fury,  loses  the  use  of 
her  face.  Addison. 

5.  Rapture ;  ecstasy  ;  ravishment. 

With  trnnitport  views  the  airy  rule  his  own. 

And  swells  on  an  imaginary  throne.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Ecstasy. 

TRANS-p6RT-A-BIL'1-TY,  «.  The  quality  of 
being  transportable.  Ed.  Ency. 

TRANS-PORT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  transport- 
ed ;  subject  or  subjecting  to  banishment  and 
penal  servitude. 

A  felony  transportable  for  seven  years.        Blackstnne. 

t  TRANS-PORT'ANCE,  n.  Transportation.  Shak. 

t  TRAnS-PORT'ANT,  a.  Affording  extreme  pleas- 
ure ;  ravishing ,  transporting.  Mure. 

TRAnS-POR-TA'TION,  n.  [h.  transportatio;  It. 
trasportazione ;  Fr.  transpoi'tation.] 

1.  The  act  of  transporting,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing transported;  conveyance;  carriage;  trans- 
mission. Hackluyt. 

Cottington  and  Porter  had  been  sent  before  to  provide  a 
vessel  for  their  transportation.  IVotton. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  a  person  out  of  the 
kingdom  or  state,  as  a  punishment;  the  act  of 
sending  a  convicted  criminal  to  another  coun- 
try ;  banishment ;  forced  exile.  BurriU. 

3.  t Ecstasy;  rapture;  transport. 

All  transportation  is  a  violence.  South. 

TRANS-PORT'pn-LY,  ad.  In  a  state  of  trans- 
port or  rapture.      '  Boyle. 

TRAnS-P6RT'?D-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  transport 
or  rapture.  Bp.  Hall. 

TRANS-PORT'?R,  n.  One  who  transports.  Carew. 

TRAns-PORT'ING,  p.  a.    Ravishing  with  delight. 

tTRANS-PORT'M^NT,  n.  Transportation;  con- 
veyance, as  in  ships.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

TRANS'PORT-SHTp,  n.  A  ship  or  vessel  em- 
ployed in  conveying  soldiers,  military  stores,  or 
convicts  ;  a  transport.  Goldsmith. 

TRAns'PORT-VES'S^L,  n.  A  vessel  employed 
to  transport  soldiers  and  warlike  stores,  or 
convicts ;  a  transport.  Ash. 

TRAns-PO§'AL,  n.    Transposition.  Swift. 

TRANS-P6§E'  (trans-p<5z'),  v.  a.  [L.  transpono, 
trcinspositus ;  trans,  across,  and  pono,  to  put.  to 
place  ;  It.  trasporre ;  Sp.  trasponer ;  Fr.  trajis- 
poser.']      \i.   transposed  ;  pp.  transposing, 

TRANSPOSED.] 


1.  To  change  the  order  of,  by  putting  each  in 
place  of  the  other  ;  to  cause  to  change  places. 

The  letters  of"  Klizabetha  Regina"  transposed  thus,  "An- 
glise  hera,  beasti,"  siguify,  "O  England's  sovereign,  thou  hast 
made  us  happy."  Camden. 

2.  t  To  put  out  of  place  ;  to  remove.      IShak. 

He  that  will  once  transpose  me  from  earth  to  heaven  hath 
now  chosen  to  transpose  me  from  one  piece  of  earth  to  an- 
other. Jip.  Hall. 

3.  {Mus.)  To  write  or  perform  in  another 
key.  Dwight. 

4.  (Math.)  To  remove,  as  a  certain  quantity, 
from  one  menjber  of  an  equation  to  the  other, 
without  destroying  the  equality  of  the  two  mem- 
bers, which  is  done  by  simply  changing  its 
sign.  Davies. 

TRANS-PO-§I"TrON  (trSins-p^zTsh'un,  93),  n.  [It. 
trasposizione ;  Sp.  trasposicion ;  Fr.  transposi- 
tion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  transposing,  or  causing  to 
change  places  reciprocally. 

We  have  deprived  ourselves  of  that  liberty  of  transposi- 
tion in  the  arrangement  of  words  which  the  ancient  lan- 
guages enjoyed.  Blair. 

2.  The  state  of  being  transferred  or  removed 
from  one  place  to  another. 

The  common  centre  of  gravity  in  the  terraqueous  globe  is 
steady,  and  not  liable  to  any  accidental  transposition,  nor 
hath  it  ever  shifted  its  station.  Woodward. 

3.  (A/ms.)  a  change  made  in  a  composition, 
either  in  the  transcript  or  the  performance,  by 
which  the  whole  is  removed  into  another  key, 
higher  or  lower,  as  the  compass  of  the  voices  or 
instruments  require.  Moore. 

4.  (Math.)  The  act  of  removing  a  quantity 
from  one  member  of  an  equation  to  the  other, 
and  changing  its  sign  in  order  to  preserve  the 
equality  of  the  two  members.  W.  Smyth. 

TRANS-P0-§I"TI0N-AL  (-zlsh'un-),  a.  Relating 
to  transposition  ;  transpositive.  Pegge. 

TRANS-PO^'I-TTVE,  a.     1.  Pertaining  to,  made 
by,  or  consisting  of,  transposition.         Crombie. 
2.  Capable  of  being  transposed. 

The  English  admits  it  [inversion]  more;  but  the  Italian 
retains  the  most  of  the  ancient  transpositive  character.  Blair. 

TRANS-PRINT',  i'.  a.  To  print  out  of  its  proper 
place,  or  in  another  place.  Coleridge. 

TRANS-PR6§E',  v.  a.  To  change  from  prose  into 
metre  or  verse  ;  to  versify,     [ii.] 

Instinct  he  follows,  and  no  further  knows. 

For  to  write  verse  with  him  is  to  transprose.        Dryden. 

t  TRANS-RE'(?ION-ATE,  a.  Of  a  region  beyond 
the  sea  ;  transmarine.  Holinshed. 

TRAnS-SHAPE',  v.  a.  To  change  the  shape  of; 
to  transform  ;   to  transfigure,     [r.]  Shak. 

TRANS-SHIP',  V.  a.  \i.  TRANSSHIPPED  ;  pp. 
TRANSSHIPPING,    TRANSSHIPPED.]      To  Convey 

from  one  ship  or  vessel  to  another.  Macartney. 

TRAN.S-SHIP'MPNT,  n.  The  act  of  transship- 
ping ;  the  act  of  taking  a  cargo  out  of  one  ship, 
and  loading  it  into  another.  Jodrell. 

TRANS-SUM'MgR,  n.  [L.  transemia,  a  grating, 
a  window.]     (Arch.)     A  transom.  Britton. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN'TJ-ATE  (tran-sub-stan'she-at), 
V.  a.  [It.  transustanziare  ;  Sp.  trasustancier ;  Fr. 
transubstantier.]  \i.  transubstantiated  ;  pp. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATING,    TRANSUBSTANTIATED.] 

To  change  into  another  substance. 

To  transubstantiate  fish  and  fruits  into  flesh.       HoiceJl. 

They  are  driven  either  to  consubstantiatc  and  incorporate 

Christ  with  elements  sacramental,  or  to  transubstantiate  and 

change  their  substance  into  his.  Hooker. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN-TI-A'TION  (tr5n-sub-BtSn-she- 
a'sliun),  n.  [It.  transustanzione  ;  Sp.  trastistan- 
cion  ;  Fr.  transsubstantiation.]  Change  of  sub- 
stance : —  in  theology,  the  doctrine  held  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  that,  in  the  eucharist, 
the  bread  and  wine  are  changed,  by  the  conse- 
cration of  the  priest,  into  the  real  material  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  though  retaining  the  ap- 
pearance and  all  other  sensible  attributes  of 
bread  and  wine.  Bp.  Taylor. 

TRAN-SVB-STAN'TI-A-TOR,  n.  A  believer  in 
transubstantiation.     [r.]  Barrotc. 

TrAn-SU-DA'T10N,  n.  [It.  trasudazione ;  Fr. 
transsudation.] 

1.  The  act  of  transuding ;  the  passage  of  a 
fluid  through  any  tissue,  membrane,  or  porous 


body,  either  collecting  in  small  drops  on  the 

opposite  surface,  or  evaporating  from  it.  Boyle. 

2.  (Chem.)  Exosmose.  Dunglisotu 

TRAN-SU'DA-TO-RY,    a.      Passing    through    in 

vapor.     "  Transxidatory  lymph."         Randolph. 

TRAN-SUDE',  v.  n.  [Fr.  transsuder,  from  L.  trans, 
across,  and  svdo,  to  sweat.]     [i.  transuded  ; 

pp.      TRANSUDING,      TRANSUDED.]         "ro       pass 

through  the  pores  of,  and  stand  in  drops  on  the 
opposite  surface,  or  evaporate  from  it.    Harvey. 

TRAN-SUME',  v.  a.  [L.  transumo  ;  trans,  across, 
and  sumo,  to  take.]  To  convert  or  change  from 
one  thing  or  place  into  another,  [ii.]   Crashaw. 

t  TRAN'SUMPT  (ttan'sumt),  n.  [Old  Fr.]  A  copy 
or  transcript  of  a  record.  Herbert. 

TRAN-SUMP'TION  (tran-sum'shun),  n.  [L.  tran- 
sumptio.]  The  act  of  transuming ;  a  change 
from  one  person  or  place  to  another,  [ii.]  South. 

TRAN-SUMP'TIVE  (tran-siim'tiv),  a.  Transferred 
from  one  to  another  ;  metonymical.  Selden, 

fTRANS-VA'SATE,  I),  a.  [Y\.  transvaser.]  To 
remove,  as  from  one  vessel  into  another;  to 
transfuse.  Cudworth. 

TRANS-VEC'TION,  n.  [L.  transvectio.']  The  act 
of  carrying  over.  '  Glanvill. 

fTRANS-VER'B^lR-ATE,  tJ.  a.  [L.  transterbero, 
transverberatus.]     To  beat  through.  Watts. 

TRAnS-VER'SAL,  a.  [L.  transverto,  transvtisus, 
to  turn  across ;  trans,  across,  and  rcrio,  to 
turn  ;  It.  trasversale  ;  Sp.  trascersal ;  Fr.  trans- 
vers'.il.]  Running  crosswise  ;  transverse  ;  ob- 
lique ;  —  applied  to  a  straight  line  drawn  across 
several  others.  Hale. 

The  labarum  is  described  as  a  long  pike,  intersected  by  r 
transrersal  beam.  Gibbon, 

TRANS-VER'SAL,  n.  (Geom.)  A  line  right  oi 
curved,  which  cuts  a  system  of  other  lines  right 
or  curved,  as  a  straight  line  which  cuts  the 
three  sides  of  a  triangle,  or  the  sides  pro- 
duced. Hoblyn. 

TRANS-VER'SAL-LY,  ad.  Transversely.  Wilkins. 

TRAnS-VERSE',  v.  a.  [L.  transverto,  transver- 
sus  ;  trans,  across,  over,  and  verto,  to  turn.]  [t. 
transversed  ;  pp.  transversixg,  trans- 
versed.]  To  change  ;  to  overturn,  [ii.]  Leslie. 

TrAns- VERSE',  a.    Running  across  ;  cross. 

a  transverse  section  of  it  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
the  mark  upon  cards  called  a  spade.  Cook. 

Transverse  axis,  (Conic  Sections.)  the  diameter 
which  passes  through  both  foci,  being  in  the  ellipse 
the  longest  diameter,  in  the  hyperbola  the  shortest 
diameter,  and  in  the  parabola,  infinite.  Brandt. 

TRAns-VERSE'LY,  ad.     In  a  cross  direction. 

t  TRAnS-VERT',  v.  a.     To  transverse.    Chaucer. 

t  TRAnS-VO-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  tratis,  across,  and 
volo,  to  fly.]     The  act  of  flying  beyond.  Taylor. 

t  TRAnT,  v.  n.  To  traffic  in  an  itinerary  man- 
ner ;  to  peddle.  Hall. 

t  TRAnT'^R,  n.     One  who  trants.  Bailey. 

TrAp,  «.  [A.  S.  treppe,  trappe.  —  It.  trappola; 
Sp.  trampa ;  Fr.  trappe.  —  From  Old  Ger. 
trapo,  a  noose,  a  springe.  Diez.] 

1.  An  engine  which  shuts  suddenly  with  a 
spring,  used  for  catching  vermin  or  game,  and 
also  trespassers  on  property  ;  a  snare  ;  a  gin. 

Die  as  thou  shouldest;  but  do  not  die  impatientiv,  and 
like  a  fox  catched  in  a  trap,  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  An  ambush  ;  a  stratagem  ;  an  artifice  ;  a 
contrivance  to  betray  or  catch  unawares. 

They  continually  laid  traps  to  ensnare  him,  and  made  sin- 
ister interpretations  of  all  the  good  he  did.  Calamy. 
He  [J.  Johnson]  understands  booksellers'  traps.    Cowper. 

3.  A  small  wooden  shoe  for  holding  a  small 
ball  to  strike  at ;  —  also  a  game  in  which  such 
an  instrument  is  used.  Slmmonds.     Locke. 

4.  A  kind  of  drain-pipe  used  for  gullies, 
sinks,  or  siphons.  Simmonds. 

5.  A  sort  of  movable  ladder  or  flight  of 
steps.  Simmonds. 

TRAp,   v.   a.      \i.   trapped  ;     pp.    trapping, 

TRAPPED.] 

1.  To  catch  by  a  trap  ;  to  entrap.  Joye. 

2.  To  take  by  artifice  or  stratagem ;  to  insnarc. 

They  might  have  easily  trapped  them  in  their  relations. 

Scott. 
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3.  t  To  adorn  ;  to  decorate  ;  to  dress  up. 

To  drew  his  licar«e,  und  trap  hU  tomb-black  itced.  S/icnMr. 
TRAP,  n.  [Dan.  trappe,  stnirs  ;  Sw.  tiappa;  — 
bt'cause  rocks  of  this  class  souietinios  occur  in 
liir>?c',  tubiiliir  masses,  rising  one  above  another 
like  steps.]  i^Min.)  A  name  applied  to  several 
varieties  of  rocks,  as  basalt,  amygdaloid,  dolo- 
rite,  greenstone,  &c.,  composed  chiefly  of  fel- 
spar, angite,  and  hornblende  in  various  propor- 
tions and  >tates  of  aggregation,  and  having  dif- 
ferent external  forms.  Li/ell. 
ar^-  TVop  is  a  peneral  term  applied  to  various  fel- 
npnlhic,  ipiieoiis  rocks  characterized  liy  the  presence, 
in  lar(;epr(i|>ortion»,  of  lioriililcridcand  au|.'iti-,  together 
with  sihcHlu  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  friqiicntly  clilo- 
nte.  They  penerally  possens  magnetic  properties,  due 
to  proKixide  of  iron,  and  occasionally  to  particles  of 
metallic  iron.     C.  T.  Jackson. 

TRAP,  o.    (Mm.)  Pertaining  to  trap.    Hitchcock. 
TKAp,  v.  n.    To  set  a  trap  or  traps.  Wright. 

TIIA-PAN',  ».  «.     [A.  S.  trpppan.  —  See  Tuap.] 

[j.       TRAPANNEI)  ;       pp.       TllAPANNINO,      TUA- 

PANNEi).]     To  lay  a  trap  for  ;  to  insnare. 

Hi»  principal  misfortune  being  the  losing  company  of  a 
■mall  bark  which  attended  him.  and  having  some  of  his  peo- 
ple traiMiineU  ut  Baldivia.  Aiwon. 

TRA-PAN',  n.    A  stratagem;  a  snare.         South. 

TRA-PAN'N^R,  n.     One  who  insnares.        South. 

TR.4p'-BAlL,  n.  A  game  played  with  a  trap,  a 
ball,  and  a  small  bat.  King. 

TRAP'-DOOR  (trap'dSr),  n.  A  door  in  a  floor  or 
a  roof,  opening  and  shutting  like  a  valve.    Ray. 

t  TRAPE,  V.  n.     To  run  about  idly  ;  to  traipse. 

I  am  to  BO  trtiping  with  Lady  Kerry  and  Mrs.  I'ratt  to  see 
aighta  all  tliis  day.  Swift. 

TRAPES,  n.  sing.  An  idle,  slatternly  woman. 
"  The  sullen  ^/•ffpes."     [Low.]  Htidibras. 

TRAP'P-ZATE,  a.  Quadrilateral,  with  the  four 
sides  unequal,  and  none  of  them  perfectly  par- 
allel. Maunder. 

||TRA-PE'Z!-AN,  a.  (Crystallography.)  Noting 
crystals  whose  lateral  planes  are  composed  of 
trapeziums  situated  in  two  ranges  between  the 
bases.  Cleaveland. 

TR.\-PE'ZI-FORM,  a.  Being  in  the  form  of  a 
trapezium.  Loudon. 

II  TRA-PE'Z!-UM  (trgi-pe'zhe-um  or  trj-peV.e-um) 
[tr9-p«'/.li?-uin,  \V.  J.  F.  .fa. ;  trj-pS'z^-uni,  P. 
Sm.  H.;  tr»-p5'zhiim,  S.  K.],  n.;  pi.  tuapezia 
or  TRAPEZIUMS.  [Gr.  rpiKf^iof,  roo^rf^i,  a  table  ; 
It.  trapezia  ;  Sp.  trapTio ;  Fr.  trapize.] 

1.  {Geom.)  A  quadrilateral,  no  two  ofwh->se 
sides  are  parallel  to  each  other.  Davies  &;  Peck. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  first  bone  of  the  second  row 
of  the  carpus  ;  —  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  figure  of  a  trapezium.  Dunglison. 

TEAp-^-ZO-HE'DRAL,  a.  {Crystallography.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  having  the  form  of,  a  trapezohe- 
dron.  Dana. 

TRAP-P-ZQ-HE'DRON,  n.  {Crystalhgraphy.)  A 
solid  bounded  by  twenty-four  equal  and  similar 
trapezoidal  planes.  Shepnrd. 

TRAP-?-ZoTD',or  TRA-PE'ZOlD  [trap-5-zbTd',  Ja. 
K.  Srn.  IVb.  Ash,  Johnson;  trsi-pS'/.i'Id,  N.  IV.  P. 
J.  F.],  n.  [Gr.  Tpane^oeii'n;,  trapezium-shapcd  ; 
rfxi-ni^tov,  a  trapeziutn,  and  iifio(,  form ;  It.  tra- 
pezzoide,  a  trapezoid ;  Sp.  trapezoide  ;  Fr.  trapt- 
zoide.]     ( Geom.) 

1.  A  quadrilateral,  two  of  whose  sides  only 
are  parallel  to  each  other.  Davies  4r  Peck. 

2.  An  irregular  solid,  having  four  faces  not 
parallel  to  each  other.  Iliitton. 

TRAP-5-Zo!d'AL,  a.    1.  Pertaining  to,  or  having 

the  form  of,  a  trapezoid.  Davies  Sg  Peck. 

2.  (Crystallography.)  Noting  crystals  whose 

surface  is  composed  of  twenty-four  equal  and 

similar  trapeziums.  Cleaveland. 

TRAP^pp-AN,  a.  (Min.)  Pertaining  to,  or  con- 
taining, trap  ;  of  the  nature  of  trap.  Lyell. 

TRAP'P^R,  n.  One  employed  in  entrapping  ani- 
mals of  any  sort,  —  particularly  one  who  catches 
wild  animals  in  traps  for  their  skins  or  fur. 

When  the  trapper»  hear  or  see  them  [nightinirales],  they 
ttrcw  some  fresh  mould  under  the  place,  and  bait  the  trap 
with  a  meal-worm  from  the  baker'i  •hup.  Pennant. 

TRAp'P|NG§,  n.pl.    [Fr.  drap,  cloth.  Skinner.— 


Richardson  conjectures  that  It  is  of  the  same 
origin  as  trap,  to  tiikc,  to  catch,  to  hold.]  Or- 
naments ;  dress;  embellishments,  —  especially 
such  as  are  used  in  decorating  a  horse. 

The  steeds  caparisoned  with  pnri)le  stand, 
With  gulden  trajipiiiyt  gluriuus  to  liehuld.         Dnitlen. 
In  the  gay  trappinf/i  of  a  birthday  night.  Sw{;'t. 

TRAP  PlST,  n.  (Eccl.)  One  of  an  austere  re- 
ligious order  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  France, 
founded  in  1140,  in  the  valley  of  La  Trappe, 
and  still  existing  in  Normandy.  Bramle. 

TRAP'POI,  S,  a.  (Min.)  Pertaining  to,  or  being 
of  the  nature  of,  trap  ;  trappean.  Smart. 

TRAp'PV,  a.     (Min.)  Trappean.  Clarke. 

TRAp'-ROck,  n.    (Min.)  See  Tkap. 

TRApS,  n.  pi.  Goods;  furniture;  small  articles 
of  use.     [Colloquial  or  vulgar,]  Ilalliwell. 

TRAP'-STIcK,  n.  A  stick  or  bat  used  in  the 
game  of  trap.  Spectator. 

TRAp'-TREE,  m.  (Bat.)  A  species  of  Artocar- 
pus,  which  furnishes  a  glutinous  gum  used  as 
bird-lime.  Simmonds. 

TRAP'-TC-FA,  )  n.     (Geol.)  A  rock  abounding 

TRAP'-TUFF,    >  in   all  regions  of  active  vtJca- 

noes,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  small  angular 

fragments  of  scoria?,  pumice,  and  dust  ejected 

from  their  craters;  volcanic  tufi";  volcanic  grit. 

Lyell. 
j9S"  The  sroriiB.  &c.,  which  are  thrown  from  vol- 
canoes, and  form  trap-tuff,  (a\\  down  n|)on  the  land  or 
into  the  sea,  where  tlicy  t)ec.>ino  minfiled  with  shells 
and  are  stratified,  the  materials  heiiif;  sometimes 
hound  together  by  a  calrareons  cement,  and  forming 
a  stone  susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish.     LyeU. 

TRAsH,  n.     [The  same  as  dross.   Skinner.'\ 

1.  Any  thing  worthless ;  dross  ;  waste  mat- 
ter ;  trumpery.     "  Pedlery  trash."     Ilolinshed. 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trtmh:  .  .  . 
But  he  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
liubs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed.  Shal: 

2.  A  worthless  person.    [11.]  Shak. 

3.  Matter  improper  for  food ;  unripe,  un- 
wholesome things.  Garth. 

4.  (Hunting.)  A  clog  or  encumbrance  fas- 
tened round  the  neck  of  a  dog  to  check  his 
speed.  Shak. 

5.  Loppings  of  trees,  bruised  straw,  &c. 
"  Huts  of  trees  and  trash."  Carleton. 

S£S'  I"  the  West  Indies,  trash  is  a  name  given  to  the 
waste  leaves  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  stalks  after 
the  juice  has  been  expressed.     Simmonds. 

TRAsH,  r.  a.     1.  To  lop  ;  to  crop.        Warbnrton. 

2.  To  strip  the  dry  leaves  from,  as  from  the 
sugar-cane.  Carmichael. 

3.  tTo  crush  ;  to  humble.  Life  of  Bp.  Jewell. 

4.  To  restrain  ;  to  curb  ;  to  check,    [k.] 

Some  objections  to  hinder  or  tra»h  you  from  doing  the 
things  that  you  would.  Hammond. 

t  TRAsh,  V.  n.  To  follow  with  some  bustle,  as  a 
retinue  of  servants.  Puritan. 

tTRASHED  {ti«8ht),  a.    Betrayed.  Chaticer. 

TRASH'J-LY,  ad.     In  a  trashy  manner.      Clarke. 

TRAsH'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  trashy  ;  worthlcssness.  Clarke. 

TRAsH'Y,  a.     Consisting  of  trash  ;  worthless. 

A  judicious  reader  will  discover  in  his  closet  that  trathy 
stuffwhose  glittering  deceived  him  in  the  action.        I)r\Klvn. 

TRAsS,  n.     (Min.)    See  Tauras.  Bigeloto. 

tTRAU'LT^M,  71.  [Gr.  rpauAiCTyidf.]  A  stammer- 
ing repetition.  tkilgarno,  1G80. 

TRAUL'-NfeT,  n.    See  Trawl-net. 

TRAU-MAT'JC,  a.  [Gr.  rpau/iari<f<Jf ;  rpnPfin,  a 
wound.]  (Med.)  Pertaining  to,  or  good  for, 
wounds ;  vulnerary.  Wiseman. 

TRAU-mAT'IC,  n.  A  medicine  good  to  heal 
wounds  ;  a  vulnerary.  Chambers. 

tTR.KUN'DRpi.,  w.  An  idler;  knave.  Richardson. 

TRAunt'{;r,  m.    See  Tkanter.  Ilalliwell. 

TRAv'AI^  arSv'jl).  r.  n.  [It.  travagliare ;  Sp. 
trahajar  ;  Fr  travaiiler.  —  Of  these  words,  vari- 
ous etymologies  have  been  proposed.  L.  //t'6- 
ttfo,  to  press,  alTlict.  Ferrari.  —  L.  trans, 
through,  and  vigiUa,  a  watch,  a  vigil.    Sylvius. 


—  "There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
A.  S.  tribulan  (also  written  trifelan),  to  break, 
to  bruise,  to  pound,  to  vex,  is  tfie  root  n( trariil, 
or  trouble."  Richardson.]  [i.  travailed  ;/>p. 
travaili.no,  travailed.] 
L  To  labor  with  pain  ;  to  toil. 

Obey  our  will,  which  IruraiU  in  thy  good.  Shak. 

2.  To  labor  in  childbirth  ;  to  sutfer  the  pains 
of  parturition.  Rev,  xii.  2. 

t  TRAVAIL,  V.  a.    To  harass;  to  tire. 

As  if  these  troubles  had  not  been  suflleieDt  to  IroraH  tli« 
realm,  a  great  division  fell  among  the  nubility.        /iai/Tard. 

TRAVAIL  (tftv'jl),  n.     1.  f  Labor  ;  toil;  fatigue. 

Such  impotent  persons  a*  are  unable  for  strong  trarnll.mn 

yet  able  to  drive  cattle  to  and  fru  to  their  pasture.        Siien*rr. 

2.  Labor  in  childbirth  ;  parturition.     Baeon. 

tTRAv'AJL-oCs,  a.    Laborious;   toilsome;  fa- 
tiguing; wearisome.  Wickliffe. 

tTRAVA|L-O0S-LV,  ar/.     In  a  wearisome  man 
ner;  laboriously;  toilsomely.  Wickliffe. 

TRAVE,  n.     [L.  <rrt6» ;  Sp.  froAo.] 

1.  A  beam  ;  a  traverse.  MaundrelL 

2.  A  wooden  frame  into  which  smiths  put  un- 
ruly horses  for  shoeing  them  ;  a  travis.  Chaucer. 

TRAVEL,   V.   n.     \i.  TRAVELLED  ;  pp.  travel- 
ling, travelled.] 
L  To  make  journeys ;  to  journey  ;  to  ramble. 

Fain  would  I  travel  to  some  foreign  shure.  DryJai. 

Beauties  he  lately  slighted  as  he  passed 
Seem  all  created  since  he  travelled  lost.  C'otcper. 

2.  To  pass ;  to  go ;  to  move  in  any  manner. 

Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  divers  persons.  Shak, 
News  travelled  with  increase  from  mouth  to  mouth.       I'ope. 

3.  To  labor  ;  to  toil ;  to  travail,  [r.]  Hooker. 

tg"  The  following  derivatives  of  tracrl,  viz.,  trav- 
elled, trarellmg,  and  trarrller,  are  here  given  with  the 
I  doubled,  as  they  are  found  in  most  English  diction- 
aries, and  in  accordance,  also,  with  the  prevailing 
usage.  Some,  however,  s|>ell  these  words  with  a  sin- 
gle /,  thus  :  traveled,  trarrling,  trarrler.  This  form  is 
agreeable  to  the  general  analogy  of  the  language, 
though  not  the  prevailing  usage.  —  See  BULES  OF 
Orthogkaphy,  page  xxv. 

TRAVEL,  V.  a.     1.  To  pass ;    to  journey  over. 
"  I  travel  this  profound."  Milton. 

He  appealed  to  me  whether  in  those  countries  I  had  fror- 
elleil.  as  well  as  my  own,  I  had  not  observed  the  same  gen- 
eral disposition.  Suci/l. 

2.  To  force  to  journey. 

They  shall  not  be  travelled  forth.  S/mter. 

TRAVEL, M.  1.  Act  of  trjivelling ;  journey  ;  tour. 

Let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 

Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  ag«, 

In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth.  Shak. 

Thr^e  miles  he  went,  nor  farther  could  retreat; 

His  travels  ended  at  his  country  seal.  Diyden. 

2.  Labor  ;  toil ;  travail.  Milton. 

3.  pi.  A  book  or  publication  containing  an 
account  of  occurrences  and  observations  in  a 
journey  or  travel. 

Histories  engnge  the  soul  by  sensible  occurrences,  as  also 
voyages,  tiiirels,  and  accounts  of  countries.  irares. 

TRAVgLLEU  (tniv'?ld),  a.     Having  made  jour- 
neys ;  instructed  by  travel.  Wotton. 

Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop. 

The  trarelM  fool  your  mouth  will  stop; 

Sir,  if  my  judgment  you'll  allow, 

I've  seen  —  and  sure  I  ought  to  know.  Merrick, 

TRAv'gL-LgR,  n.     1.    One  who  travels   or  has 
travelled  ;  one  who  performs  a  journey. 

The  traveller  into  a  foreign  country  knows  more  by  the 
eve  than  he  that  stayelh  at  home  con  by  relation  of  the  trar- 
eiler.  Jiaeon, 

2.  A  mercantile  or  commercial  agent  who 
travels  to  obtain  orders,  or  to  sell  goods  on 
commission.  Simmonds 

3.  (Xaiit.)  A  ring  fitted  so  as  to  slip  up  and 
down  a  rope.  Dana. 

TRAVfL-LgR'^-JOt, «.  (Rot.)  Aclimbingplant 
with  white  flowers  ;  Ckmitis  vitalba.     Loudon. 

TRAv'^L-LI-NO,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  travels ; 

the  act  of  journeying  ;  travel. 

The  use  of  trnrellinrr  is  to  regulate  the  Imagination  by 
reality,  and,  instead  of  thinking  how  things  may  be.  to  see 
tliem'as  ihey  are.  JuhnioH. 

TRAv'pL-Ll.NG,  a.     Pertaining  tq  traveL 

Setting  down  my  IrarelliHg  box.  Swift. 

TRA VfL-TALNT'pD,  a.    Fatigued  or  worn  with 
travel  or  journeying.  Shak. 

\TRJiy'F.RS,ad.    [Fr.]  Athwart;  across.  Shak. 
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TRAV'5RS-A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  may  be  traversed 
or  crossed. 

The  land  of  philosophy  contains  partly  an  open,  cham- 
paign country,  passable  by  every  couimon  understanding, 
and  partly  a  range  of  woods,  traversaole  only  by  the  specu- 
lative. Search. 

2.  That  may  be  traversed  or  denied ;  liable 

to  legal  objection.  Hale. 

TRAVERSE  [trSv'ers,  S.  P  J.  F  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 

tr?-vers',   W.'\,  ad.     [Fr  a  travers.']    Crosswise  ; 

athwart ;  cross. 

He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  tiarerae 
The  whole  battalion  views,  their  order  due. 
Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  gods.    .  Hilton. 

TRAv'(;rse,  a.  [L.  transverto,  transversus,  to 
turn  across ;  trans,  across,  and  verto,  to  turn  ; 
It.  trascerso ;  Sp-  travieso,']  Lying  across  ;  cross. 

The  ridges  of  the  fallow  field  lay  trarersf.    JIayward. 

Oak, ,  being  strong  in  all  positions,  may  be  better  trustrd 
In  cross  and  trarerse  work.  H'otton. 

Traverse  jury,  {Law.)  a  jury  that  tries  a  case  ;  [jetit 
jury.  Parker. 

TRAv'^RSE,  M.  1.  Any  thing  laid,  built,  thrown, 
or  hung  across,  as  a  seat,  a  curtain,  &c. 

Volponc  peeps  from  behind  a  traverse.  S.  Jonson. 

The  church  was  parted  by  a  triiverse.  J'ope. 

2..  t  Something  that  thwarts  ;  an  obstacle. 

Love  was  the  theme  of  his  4th  books  and,  though  it  is  the 
shortest  of  the  whole  .^neis,  j'et  there  he  has  given  its  be- 
ginning, its  progress,  its  traverses,  and  its  conclusion.  Dryden. 

3-  t  A  subterfuge;  a  trick.  "  Shifts  and  sub- 
tle traverses."  Proceedings  against  Garnet, 

4.  (Geoni.)  A  line  lying  in  a  direction  across 
something  else,  as  a  line  or  figure.        Da.  S;  P. 

5  (Fort.)  Aparapetand  trench  across  a  ditch, 
to  insure  or  prevent  communication  through  it : 
—  a  detached  parapet  and  trench  on  the  flank 
of  a  work,  to  protect  the  defenders  from  en- 
filade fire,  and  the  splinters  of  shells:  —  gener- 
ally, a  parapet  si.x.  yards  thick,  with  banquette 
and  palisade  thrown  across  the  whole  width  of 
the  covered  way,  at  each  side  of  every  place  of 
arms.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

6.  (Guitnery.)  Turning  a  piece  of  ordnance 
about,  as  on  a  centre,  to  make  it  point  in  any 
particular  direction.  Hiitton. 

7.  (Naut.)  The  variation  or  alteration  of  a 
ship's  course,  occasioned  by  the  shifting  of  the 
winds,  currents,  &c.,  or  a  compound  course, 
consisting  of  several  different  courses  and  dis- 
tances. Hutton. 

8.  {Law)  A  plea  containing  a  denial  of  some 
matter  of  fact  alleged  on  the  other  side,  and 
offering  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  a 
jury.  Bratide. 

Revolving  a  traverse,  (JVaut.)  the  working  or  cal- 
culating traverses  or  compound  courses,  so  as  to  re- 
duce them  into  one.  —  Splinter-proof  traverse,  (Fort.) 
a  cover  placed  between  every  two  guns  in  batteries 
exposed  to  a  very  heavy  fire,  especially  of  shells. 

Olos.  Mil.  Terms. 
TRAVERSE,  V,  a.    \i.   TRAVERSED ;  pp,   trav- 
ersing, TKAVEKSEI).] 

1.  To  cross  ;  to  lay  across  or  athwart. 

Wandered  with  our  traversed  arms.  Shak: 

The  parts  should  be  often  traversed  or  crossed  by  the  fiow- 
ing  of  the  folds  which  loosely  encompass  them,  without  sit- 
ting too  straight.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cross  by  way  of  opposition ;  to  thwart. 

Resolved  to  traverse  this  project.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  wander  over ;  to  go  or  travel  across. 

Believe  me,  prince,  there 's  not  an  African 

That  traverses  our  vast  Numidian  deserts  .  . . 

But  better  practises  these  boasted  virtues.        Addison. 

4.  To  examine  thoroughly  ;  to  survey. 

My  purpose  is,  to  traverse  the  nature,  principles,  and  prop- 
erties of  this  detestable  vice,  ingratitude.  iiout/i. 

5.  {Naut.)  To  brace  aft,  as  a  yard.        Smart. 

6.  {Gunnery.)  To  move  to  the  right  or  left 
with  handspikes,  as  a  gun  or  a  inortar,  till  it 
is  pointed  exact  to  the  object.  Stocqueler. 

7.  {Carp.)  To  plane  in  a  direction  across  the 
grain  of  the  wood,  as  a  board.  Wright. 

8.  (Law  )  To  deny: — to  plead 'not  guilty' 
to.  as  to  an  indictment.  Burrill. 

TRAVERSE,  V.  n.  1.  To  take  an  opposing  pos- 
ture, or  to  oppose  a  movement,  in  fencing. 

To  sec  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  traverse.  Shale. 

2.  {Man.)  To  step  or  make  the  tread  cross- 
Vise,  as  a  horse,  throwing  the  croup  to  one  side, 
and  the  head  to  another.  Stocgtteler. 

3.  To  turn  or  move  round,  as  on  a  pivot,  as 
the  needle  of  a  compass  ;  to  swivel.        Wright. 

TrAv'^RSE-BOARD,  n.    {Naiit.)  A  thin,  circular 
•   piece  of  board  marked  with  all  the  points  of  the 


compass,  and  having  eight  holes  bored  in  each 
point,  and  eight  small  pegs  hanging  from  the 
centre;  —  used  for  determining  the  different 
courses  run  by  the  vessel  during  the  watch,  by 
putting  a  peg  in  that  point  of  the  compass 
whereon  she  has  run  each  half  hour.  Mar.  Diet. 

TRAv'^RS-^R,  n.     1.  One  who  traverses. 

2.  {Law.)  A  party  who  makes  a  denial  in 
pleading:  —  usually  a  defendant  in  an  indict- 
ment who  denies  that  he  is  guilty. 

Jacob.    Bouvier. 

TRAV'^RSE-SAIL'ING,  n.  {Naut.)  The  act  of 
sailing  on  dift'erent  courses  in  succession  ;  —  the 
method  of  reducing  such  compound  courses 
and  distances  into  an  equivalent  single  course 
and  distance.  Brande. 

TRAV'PRSE-TA'BLE,  n.  {Surveying.)  A  table 
by  means  of  which  the  latitude  and  departure 
of  any  course  can  be  found  by  inspection.  Da.i^P. 

TRAV'PRS-ING-PLATE',  n.  {Mil.)  One  of  two 
thin  iron  plates  nailed  on  the  hind  part  of  a 
truck-carriage  of  guns,  where  the  handspike  is 
used  to  traverse  the  gun.  Stocqtieler. 

TRAV'5RS-{NG-PLAT'F0RM,  n.  {Fort.)  A  plat- 
form for  traversing  guns  on.  Stocqueler. 

TRAv'gR-TINE,  n.  {Min.)  A  white,  concretion- 
ary limestone,  usually  hard  and  semi-crystal- 
line, deposited  from  the  water  of  springs  con- 
taining lime,  which  is  held  in  solution  by  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  or  by  heat.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  Italy.  Lyell. 

TRAv'5ST-I5D,j9.  rt.    \li.travestito.'\   Disguised; 

—  parodied;  burlesqued.  Befitley, 
TRAv'^S-TV,  n.     [Fr.  travesti.]    A  literary  work 

so  translated  or  imitated  as  to  be  rendered 
ridiculous ;  a  parody  ;  a  work  travestied.  Warton. 

TRAv'fS-TV,  a.  Disguised;  travestied.  Johnson. 

TRAv'ps-TY,  V.  a.  [It.  travestire ;  travestir,  to 
disguise.]  '  \i.  travestied  ;  pp.  travestying, 
TRAVESTIED.]  To  translate  so  as  to  render 
ridiculous ;  to  parody ;  to  turn  into  burlesque 
and  ridicule. 

One  would  imagine  that  John  Dennis,  or  some  hero  of  the 
Dunciad,  had  been  here  attempting  to  travesty  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  Eurydice  to  life.  Dr.  IVarton. 

TRAV'jS,  ti.  A  wooden  frame  for  confining  un- 
ruly horses  to  be  shod  A.  Wood. 

TRAWL,  w.     1.  A  trawl-net ;  trail-net.  Kingsley. 

2.  A  line,  sometimes  a  mile  or  more  in  lengh, 

with  short  lines  and  baited  hooks  suspended  from 

it  at  frequent  intervals  ;  —  now  much  used  in 

fishing  for  cod,  haddock,  and  mackerel.  Gilbert. 

TRAWL,  V.  n.     To  fish  with  a  trawl.  Ogilvie. 

TRAWL'-BOAT,  n.  A  boat  used  in  the  mode  of 
fishing  with  a;  trawl-net.  Yarrell. 

TRAWL'{;R,  n.  A  fishing-vessel  which  uses  a 
trawl-net.  Wright. 

TRAWL'JPR-MAn,  n.  A  fisherman  who  uses  un- 
lawful arts  and  engines  to  destroy  fish.    Cowell. 

TRAWL'ING,  w.  Act  of  one  who  trawls;— the 
mode  of  fishing  with  a  trawl-net.  Yarrell. 

TRAwL'-N^T,  n.  A  kind  of  net  adapted  for 
taking  fish  that  live  upon  or  near  the  bottom, 
by  dragging  it  along  in  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent or  tide.  Yarrell.     Simmonds. 

flS=  The  trawl-net  is  in  the  form 
of  a  bag,  having  the  upper  edge 
of  the  netting  at  the  mouth  at- 
tached  along   its 
whole    width   to 
a    beam,  and  the 
lower    edge     fas- 
tened     along      a    flBl  Trawl-net. 
heavy  rope,  called 

the  ground-rope,  which  follows  considerably  behind 
the  advanced  straight  line  of  the  beam,  the  latter  being 
supported  above  the  ground  by  a  frame  of  iron.  When 
drawn  along,  the  first  part  of  the  net  that  touches  the 
fish  is  the  ground-rope,  from  the  contact  of  which  the 
fish  darts  upward  ;  but  that  part  of  the  net  hanging  from 
the  beam  is  not  only  over,  but  also  In  advance  of  him, 
while  the  onward  draft  of  the  net  by  tlie  progress  of 
the  boat  brings  the  fish  against  the  closed  end  of  the 
net,  and  if  he  then  shoots  forward  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  net,  he  is  stopped  and  entangled  in  pockets  that 
only  open  backwards.     Yarrell. 

TRAWL'-WArp,  n.     A  rope  running  though  a 

block  to  which  a  trawl-net  is  attached.   Yarrell. 

TRAy  (tra),  n.     [A.  S.  tj-og,  a  trough ;  Sw.  trag. 

—  See  Trough.]     A  shallow  vessel  or  stand,  of 


many  kinds,  for  holding,  lifting,  or  carrying 
articles  upon  ;  a  waiter. 

Trays  of  sheet-iron,  silver,  and  other  metals,  and  of  papier- 
mtcht,  are  largely  made  at  Birmingham.  Siiiimondt. 

Syn.  —  A  tray  Is  a  portable  shelf  of  difl^erent  sizes; 
a  waiter,  a  small  tray  used  to  offer  food  and  drinks 
upon  :  a  voider,  a  large  tray  used  to  empty  the  table; 
a  salver,  a  small  waiter  formed  of  metal. 

tTRAv,  V.  a.     To  betray  ;  to  deceive.      Chaucer, 

tTRAY'TRIP,  n.  An  old  game  at  tables  or 
draughts  in  which  success  depended  upon  throw- 
ing a  trey,  Shak.     B.  Jonson. 

t  TREACH'JPR,  ) 

tTREACH'?-TOUR,  }  "•  I'Fr.tricheur.]  A  traitor. 

fTREACH'OIJR,"       \  Chaucer.   Shak.    Spenser. 

TREACH'?R-OUS  (trech'er-us),  a.     Guilty,  or  par- 
taking, of  treachery  ;  betraying;  faithless;  per- 
fidious ;  traitorous  ;  false  ;  insidious. 
Desire  in  rapture  gazed  a  while. 
And  saw  the  treacherous  goddess  smile.  Stvifl. 

The  promontory  ...  1  named  Traitor's  Head,  from  the 
treacherous  behavior  of  its  inhabitants.  Cook. 

Syn.  —  See  Faithless. 

TREACH'5R-OUS-LY,  ad.  Perfidiously;  by 
treachery ;  faithlessly.  Spenser. 

TREACH'pR-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
treacherous  ;  perfidiousness.     Bailey.  Johnson. 

TREACH'jpR-Y  (tr6ch'er-e),  n.  [Fr.  tricherie ; 
tricher,  to  clieat,  to  trick.  —  Ger.  trugerei,  fraud, 
deception.]  Breach  of  faith,  fidelity,  or  trust ; 
perfidy;  faithlessness- 

To  tell  our  own  secrets  is  generally  folly,  hut  that  follj;  is 
without  guilts  to  communicate  those  with  which  we  are  in- 
trusted is  always  treachery,  and  treachery  lor  the  most  part 
combined  with  folly.  Johnson. 

TREA'CLE  (trS'kl),  n.  [Gr.  OnpiaKos,  made  from 
wild  beasts  ;  6np,  a  wild  beast ;  L.  theriaca,  an 
antidote  against  poison  ;  It.  teriaca,  treacle ; 
Sp.  triaca ;  Old  Fr.  triacle ;  Fr.  th  riaqite.  —  Old 
Eng.  triacle.'] 

1.  A  medicine  formerly  believed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  curing  or  preventing  the  effects  of  poison, 
particularly  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a  venom- 
ous animal ;  a  theriaca.  Dunglison. 

Venice  treacle  was  a  common  name  for  a  supposed  anti- 
dote to  all  >oisons.  Trench. 
A  most  strong  treacle  against  these  venomous  heresies. 

Sir  T.  More. 

2.  The  viscid,  brown  sirup  which  drains  from 
the  moulds  in  sugar-refining  ;  sugar-house  mo- 
lasses;—  also  a  term  frequently  applied  to  the 
uncrystallized  sirup  which  drains  from  sugar  as 
first  prepared  from  cane-juice;  molasses.     Ure. 

TREA'CLE-MUS'TARD,  71.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  cruciferous  plants  of  the  genus  Erysi- 
mum, found  in  Europe  and  North  America,  and 
allied  to  Sisymbrium,  or  mustard  ;  —  so  called 
from  one  of  the  species  {Erysimum  cheiran- 
thoides,  or  worm-seed)  having  been  formerly 
employed  as  an  ingredient  in  the  famous  Venice 
treacle.  Eng.  Cyc. 

TREA'CLE-WA'TgR,  n.  A  mess  made  with 
treacle,  spirits  of  wine,  and  other  ingredients, 
used  for  coughs.  HallitcelL 

TREAD  (tred),  v.  n.  [Goth,  trutan,  gatrutan ;  A.  S, 
tredan  ;  Dut.  treden  ;  Frs.  tridda,  tredda  ;  Ger, 
treten;  Dan.  tr<ede;  Sw.  trada,  trtida;  Icel. 
troda.  —  Ir.  troith,  the  foot ;  Gael,  troidh.']     [». 

TROD  :  pp.   TREADING,  TRODDEN  or  TROD.] 

1.  To  set  the  foot ;  to  walk. 

For  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  Pope, 

Ye  that  stately  tread  or  lowly  creep.  Milton. 

2.  To  copulate,  as  birds.  Dryden, 
TREAD,  V.  a.     1.  To  set  the  foot  on  ;  to  walk  on. 

Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth.  Shak. 

Mcthought  she  trod  the  ground  with  greater  grace.    Dryden. 

As  skilful  seamen  as  ever  trod  a  deck.  Anson. 

2.  To  trample  ;  to  crush  underfoot. 

Through  thy  name  will  wc  tread  them  under  thot  rise 
against  us.  I's-  xliv.  J. 

3.  To  cover  in  copulation; — applied  to  a 
male  bird.  Dryden. 

TREAD  (trgd),  n.  1.  The  act  of  treading ;  step 
with  the  foot ;  footing  ;  walk. 

How  wcrt  thou  wont  to  walk  with  cautions  treadl     Sw\fl 

2.  t  Way  ;  track ;  path. 

Cromwell  is  the  king's  secretary,  further 

Stands  in  the  gap  and  tread  for  more  preferment.   Shak. 

3.  Act  of  covering  by  the  male  fowl.    Smart. 

4.  A  small  white  spot  observable  at  the  sur- 
face of  a  fecundated  egg.  Dunglison. 

6.  Manner  of  treading ;  gait.  Stocqueler. 
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e.  (Arch.)  The  horizontal  part  of  a  8t«p  on 
which  the  foot  is  phiccd.  Brande. 

7.  {Fort.)  The  upper  and  flat  surfacs  of  a  ban- 
quette, on  which  the  soldier  stands  whilst  firing 
over  the  parapet.  Mil.  Ency. 

TUfiAU'f  K,  rt.    One  who  tr^iads.         Isa.  xvi.  10. 

TRfiAD'INU,  M.  The  act  of  one  who  treads ;  a 
stepping  or  walking.  Howe. 

TRKAD'LE  (trSd'dl),  n.  L  The  part  of  a  loom, 
liithe,  or  other  machine  which  is  moved  by  the 
tread  or  foot.  Moxon. 

2.  The  albugineous  cords  which  unite  the 
yolk  to  the  white  of  an  egg,  formerly  supposed 
to  be  the  sperm  of  the  cock.  Derham. 

TREAD'-mIll,  n.  A  mill  turned  or  worked  by 
treading  upon  steps  placed  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  horizontal  cylindrical  wheel ;  —  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1817,  and  used  chiefly  as 
employment  or  punishment  for  persons  impris- 
oned for  crime.  Brande. 

TRKAD'-WHEEL,  n.  A  horizontal,  cylindrical 
wheel,  with  steps  on  the  exterior  surface,  by 
trending  on  which  the  wheel  is  turned.  Ogilvie. 

fTREAGUE  (treg),  n.  [It.  <Sr  Sp.  ^re^rtw.]  A  truce. 
"  During  their  quiet  treat/ue."  Spwiser. 

TREA'§ON  (trS'zn),  n.  [L.  traditio,  a  surrender  ; 
trado,  to  give  up,  to  betray  ;  trans,  across,  over, 
and  do,  to  give  ;  It.  tradimento,  treason ;  Sp. 
traicion ;  Fr.  trahison.]  {Law.)  A  breach  of 
allegiance  or  fidelity  ;  disloyalty  ;  treachery. 
Fellowship  in  Ireaaon  is  a  bad  ground  of  confidence.  Burke. 
t^  In  England,  treason,  or  Ai'^A  treason,  is  an  of- 
fence particularly  directed  against  the  person  of  the 
snvereign,  and  consists  in  compassing  the  deatii  of 
tlie  king  or  queen,  or  their  eldest  Hon  and  lieir ;  in  vi  - 
elating  the  king's  wife  or  eldest  daughter  unmarried, 
or  the  wife  of  the  heir  apparent ;  in  levying  war 
against  the  king  in  his  realm  ;  in  assisting  the  king's 
enemies  in  the  realm  or  elsewhere;  in  counterfeiting 
the  king's  privy  seal ;  in  filing,  clipping,  or  counter- 
feiting the  king's  money,  or  having  coining  tools  in 
possession,  or  importing  false  ccan  from  ahroad  ;  and 
in  slaying  the  chancellor  or  other  high  judicial  magis- 
trates. In  high  treason,  all  parties  concerned  are  prin- 
cipals, no  accessories  being  reckoned  in  tliis  utfcnce. 
—  In  the  United  States,  the  definition  of  treason  is 
fixed  by  the  Constitution,  it  being  declared  to  "  consist 
only  in  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort."   Brande.    Burrill. 

Petit  treason,  {Ens;.  Law.)  the  murder  of  a  husband 
by  a  wife,  of  a  master  or  mistress  by  a  servant,  of  a 
prelate  by  an  ecclesiastic,  &c.  Blackstone. 

rREA'§ON-A-BLE  (tr8'zn-?-bl),  o.  Having  the 
nature  or  guilt  of  treason  ;  disloyal ;  treacher- 
ous.    "  Treasonable  practices."  Clarendon, 

Tlie  Earl  of  Essc-x  himself  . . .  had  accused  him  as  an  in- 
stigator of  him  to  this  treasonable  attempt.  Camden. 

TREA'§ON-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing treasonable ;  disloyalty.  Bailey. 

TREA'§ON-A-BLY  (tr^'zu-j-ble),  ad.  In  a  trea- 
sonable manner  ;  traitorously.  Bailey. 

tTREA'§ON-oDs  (trs'zn-us),  a.  Treasonable; 
treacherous.     "  freasonoui  malice."  iShak. 

TUEA^'URE  (tr^zh'ur),  n.  [Gr.  dnaavpdu  from 
the  root  of  riOni",  to  place ;  L.  thesaurus ;  It. 
tesauro  ;  Sp.  tesoro ;  Fr,  tresor.'] 

1.  Any  thing,  particularly  wealth,  stored  or 
hoarded  up  ;  riches  accumulated  ;  a  store. 

Vortigergot  into  his  possetsion  the  king's  treasure.    Fabyan. 

2.  Any  thing  worth  storing  or  hoarding. 

Gold  is  trcnswe  as  well  as  silver,  because  not  decaying, 
and  never  sinking  much  in  value.  Locke. 

3.  Any  thing  precious  or  valuable. 

Hath  he  not  always  treaniret,  always  fViends, 

The  good,  groat  man ?    Three  trc.airures—  love,  and  light. 

And  calm  thoughts  regular  as  iufauts'  breath.      Volei-idge. 

TRftA§'yRE  (trSzh'ur'),  v.  a.     [i.  treasured  ; /j;j. 

TREASUMING,    TREASURED,]      To   hoard;   tO   FC- 

posit ;  to  lay  up ;  to  store. 

My  remcmbraDce  treantres  honest  thoughts.  .    Bowa. 
Some  thonght  it  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere. 
Since  all  thing's  lost  are  treasured  there.  Pojie. 

Syn.  —  To  treasure  and  to  hoard  liotli  signify  to  lay 
up  carefully.  To  treasure  is  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of 
preserving;  to  hoard  is  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
cumulating, and  it  is  commonly  used  in  a  had  sense. 
One  treasures  up  the  gifts  of  a  friend  ;  the  miser  hoards 
up  his  money. 

TRftAsj'URE-ClT'Y,  "•  -A-  city  containing  a  pub- 
lic treasury.  Ex.  i.  11. 


TRfcA^'URE-HOOsE  (tr«zh'itr-), »».  A  place  where 
hoarded  riches  are  kept ;  a  treasury.      Hooker. 

TRfcAif'UR-gR  (tr«zh'ur-?r),  n.  One  who  has  care 
of  a  treasure  or  a  treasury  ;  one  having  charge 
of  the  money,  funds,  or  revenue  of  a  society, 
corporation,  state,  or  nation. 

Lord  high  treasurer,  formerly  the  third  great  officer 
of  the  crown  of  England,  the  duties  of  whose  office 
are  now  executed  by  five  commissioners,  styled  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  Brande. 

TRftA^'UR-jJR-SHlP  (trCzh'vr-^r-shlp),  n.  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  treasurer.  Hakewill, 

TRfiA§'VR-6ss,  n.    A  female  treasurer.    Davies. 

TR£A!J'VRE-TR0VE,  n.  [Eng.  treasure  and  Fr. 
trouver,  to  find.]  {Law!]  Aloney  or  coin,  gold, 
silver,  plate,  bullion,  &c.,  found  hidden  in  the 
earth  or  other  private  place,  the  owner  being 
unknown.  Blackstone. 

TRftA!j'U-RY  (tr6zh'v-r?),  n.  [Gr.  dijaavpdc,  L. 
thesaurus  ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  tesoreria ;  Fr.  treaorerie,'] 

1.  A  place  or  building  in  which  money  or 
other  treasure  is  stored  for  safe  keeping,  —  par- 
ticularly a  place  in  which  the  public  revenue  is 
deposited. 

2.  t  Treasure.   "  Sumless  treasuries."   Shak, 
The  board  of  treasury,  a  board  of  five  lords  commis- 
sioners, to  whom  is  intrusted  tlie  management  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  sovereign's  civil  list  or  other 
revenues.     [England.]  Brande. 

TREAT  (tret),  V.  a.  [L.  tracto,  to  drag,  to  treat ; 
traho,  tractus,  to  draw;  It.  trattare;  Sp.  tiyitar; 
Fr.  trailer.  — A.  S.  trahtianJ]  \i.  treated  ;  pp, 

TREATING,  TREATED.] 

1.  t  To  negotiate ;  to  settle  the  terms  of. 

To  treat  the  peace  a  hundred  senators 

Shall  l)e  commissioned.  Dryden, 

2.  To  behave  to  or  towards  ;  to  use. 

lie  treated  his  prisoner  with  great  harshness.      Spectator. 

At  present  they  have  but  little  idea  of  treating  others  as 
themselves  would  wish  to  be  treated,  but  treat  them  as  they 
expect  to  be  treated.  Coot, 

3.  To  discourse  on ;  to  handle ;  to  manage. 
Zeuxis  and  Polygnotns  treated  their  subjects  in  their  pic- 
tures as  Homer  did  in  his  poetry.  Dryaen. 

In  the  dark  recesses  of  antiquity,  a  great  poet  may  and 
ought  to  feign  such  things  as  he  finds  not  there,  if  they  can 
be  brought  to  embellish  that  subject  which  lie  treats.  Dryden, 

4.  To  entertain  with  food  or  drink,  or  both, 
without  charge.  Johnson. 

6.  t  To  entreat ;  to  beg ;  to  solicit.   Bemers. 
Syn.  — See  Negotiate. 
TREAT,  V.  n.    1.  To  practise  negotiation ;  to  ne- 
gotiate ;  — used  with  about,  for,  or  vnth. 

The  king  treated  with  them.  2  Xacc.  xiii.  22. 

2.  To  come  to  terms  of  accommodation. 

Inform  us,  will  the  emperor  treat?  Sw\fi. 

3.  To  discourse  ;  —  used  with  o/". 

For  there  my  tuneful  accents  will  I  raise. 

And  treat  o/arts  disclosed  in  ancient  days.         Dryden. 

4.  To  make  gratuitous  entertainments ;  to 
supply  another  with  good  cheer,  as  with  drink. 

If  we  do  not  please,  at  least  we  treat.  Prior. 

TREAT  (trSt),  n.  1.  An  entertainment  given,  as 
of  food  or  drink,  or  both ;  a  feast ;  a  banquet. 

Such  professions,  when  recommended  by  a  treat,  dispose 
an  audience  to  hear  reason.  CoUier, 

2,  A  rich  entertainment. 

Carrion  is  a  treat  to  dogs,  ravens,  vultures,  flih.        Palep. 

Syn.  —  See  Feast. 

tTREAT'A-BLE,  a.     [Ft.  traitable.'] 

1.  Moderate  ;  not  violent. 

A  kind  of  treatable  dissolution.  Bacon. 

2.  Tractable.  "  A  <rea<o6fe  disposition. "Parr, 
t  TREAT'A-BLY,  ad.    Moderately  ;  not  violently  ; 

reasonably ;  tractably.  Hooker, 

TREAT'gR,  w.    One  who  treats.  Wotton. 

TREA'TISE  (trS'tjz  or  tre'tjs)  [trS'tjz,  W.  P.  J.Ja. 
Sm. ;  trS'tjs,  S.  F.  K.  Wb.],  n,  [L.  tractatus ; 
tracto,  to  drag,  to  discuss;  It*  trattato;  Sp 
tratado ;  Fr.  traite.'\  An  elaborate  composition 
or  discourse  on  some  subject;  a  formal  essay ; 
a  disquisition  ;  a  dissertation  ;  a  tract. 

When  we  write  a  trealiv,  we  consider  the  subject  through- 
out. We  strengthen  it  with  arguments:  we  clear  it  of  objec- 
tions! we  enter  into  details:  and.  In  short,  we  leave  nothing 
unsaid  that  properly  api>ertains  to  the  subject  Oilpin. 

Syn,  —  See  Essay, 
II  TREA'T|§-pR,  n.     One  who  writes  a  treatise. 
"  This  black-mouthe''  treatiser."  [r.]     Featley. 
TREAT'Mp.NT  (trSt'mfnt),  n.     [Fr.  traitement.] 
1.  The  act  or  the  manner  of  treating;  man- 
agement ;  usage. 


I  speak  this  with  an  eye  to  those  cruel  trratmrnU  which 
men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  the  character*  of  tboM  who 
do  not  agree  with  them.  Addison. 

He  K»on  latiiiHcd  them,  by  the  humanity  of  his  conduct, 
and  by  his  assurances  of  their  future  security  and  hoaurabia 
treatment,  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  A»Mtm. 

2.  Entertainment;  treat,     [r.]  Dryden. 

Accept  sucli  treatment  as  a  swain  affords.  Poj*, 

Syn. —  Treatment  may  be  applied  to  that  which  i* 
partial  and  teni|)orary  ;  usage,  to  that  which  i«  more 
permanent  and  continued.  All  perMjns  may  meet 
with  gix)d  or  ill  treatment  from  those  with  whom  tliey 
casually  come  in  connection  ,  but  usage  i»  applied 
more  properly  to  those  who  are  more  or  iesa  in  Ute 
power  of  others. 

t  TREAT'VRE,  n.    Treatment.  Fabyan. 

TREA'TY  (tre't?),  n,     [Fr.  traite,\ 

1.  The  act  of  treating ;  negotiation. 

He  cast  by  trvnty  and  by  trains 

Her  to  persuade.  Spenser. 

2.  An  agreement  or  contract  made  between 
two  or  more  independent  states. 

A  peace  was  concluded,  being  rather  a  bargain  than  • 
treaty.  Bacon. 

Treaties  are  for  a  perpetuity  or  fori  considerable  Uaie. 

Bvuvier, 

3.  t  Supplication  ;  solicitation ;  entreaty. 

I  must 
To  the  young  man  send  humble  treatiea.  SiaM. 

TREA'TV-MAK'ING,  a.  Having  authority  to 
make  treaties.  Clarke, 

TRfiB'LE  (trfib'bl)  ("trfib'bl,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F,  Ja,  K. 
ihn.  C;  trlb'bl,  IVb.],  a.  [L.  triplex;  It.  ^  Sp. 
triplo  ;  Fr.  triple.  — See  Triple.] 

1.  Threefold ;  triple.  *'  Treble  ranks."  Sandys, 

The  pious  Trojan  then  his  javelin  sent; 

The  shield  gave  way;  through  Iretjle  plates  it  went 

Of  solid  brass.  Dryden. 

2,  {Mus.)  Pertaining  to  the  highest  or  most 
acute  of  the  parts  in  music.  Moore. 

TREB'LE  (frSb'bl),  v.  a.  [i.  TREBLED;  pp.  TREB- 
LING, TREBLED.]  To  multiply  by  three ;  to 
make  thrice  as  much  ;  to  triple. 

With  that  he  marks,  and  tells  her  out  a  score. 

And  doubles  them,  and  treUes  all  belbr«.  Spenser. 

TRJBb'LE  (trfib'bl),  V.  n.    To  become  threefold. 
Now  I  see  your  fiither's  honors 
Trebling  upon  you.  Beau.  %•  FL 

TRfeB'LE  (trSb'bl),  n.  (JlfiM.)  The  highest  of  the 
parts  in  music  ;  the  part  which  is  sung  by  women 
and  boys,  and  played  on  violins,  hautboys, 
flutes,  and  other  acute  instruments.  Moore, 
l®=-"The  treble  is  divided  into  first  or  highest 
treble,  and  second  or  low  treble.  Half  treble,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  meizo  soprano,  is  a  high  coun- 
ter tenor."    Brande. 

TREB'LE-NESS  (tr«h'bl-n8g),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing treble.     "  Trebleness  of  tones."  Bacon. 

TREB'LV,  ad.  Thrice  told  ;  in  threefold  number 
or  quantity.     "  Trebly  defended."  Ray, 

TREB'U-QHfiT,  n,  [Fr,]  1.  A  tumbrel  or  cuck- 
ing-stool ;  a  ducking-stool ;  trebucket.    CoweU. 

2.  An  ancient  military  instrument  for  cast- 
ing stones  of  enormous  size,  by  propelling  thera 
after  the  manner  of  a  sling.  FairhoU. 

A  Frenchman  for  his  aim 
He  chose,  who.  kneeling  by  the  Irebuchet, 
Charged  its  long  sling  witii  death.  Southey. 

3.  +A  kind  of  balance  or  scales.  Forbes. 
TRE'BUCK-fT,  n.     A  tumbrel ;  a  ducking-stool ; 

a  cucking-  stool ;  a  trebuchet.  Blackstotie. 

TR?-jCH6M'(;-TgR,  n.  [Gr  rpf^^w,  to  run.  and 
Ittrpov,  a  measure.]  A  machine  for  reckoning  dis- 
tances, specially  adapted  for  vehicles.  Himmonds. 

TReCK'SCHUYT  (trgk'shblt).  n.  [Dut.,  trek- 
sehuit.']  A  covered  boat  drawn  by  horses,  used 
for  conveying  passengers  and  goods  on  the 
Dutch  ana  Flemish  canals ;  trackscout.  Brande. 

TRED'DLE,  n.    See  Treadle,  Booth, 

TRp-I»lLLE',  n.  A  game  at  cards  played  by  three 
persons.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

TREE.H.;  pi.  TREES,  tTREfiN.  [Goth. /rjM,  ^>i'ic ; 
A.  S.  treow  ;  Frs.  thrc  ;  Old  Gcr.  treo,tra,  tera  ; 
Dan.  tra;;  Sw.  tri:d;  Icel.  tre.  —  Slav,  dreico. 
—  Sansc.  taru.  —  Gr.  I'pPj,  an  oak,  a  timber-tree.] 
1,  The  general  name  of  plants  of  a  woody 
texture,  having  perennial  branches  supported 
upon  a  trunk.  Ltndley. 

Who  can  hid  the  tree  unfix  his  earth-bound  root?      Sl\nk. 

49~  The  tree  differs  from  the  shrub  in  having  its 
lowest  branches  at  a  greater  or  less  height  from  the 
ground  ;  while  the  branches  of  the  shnib  proceed  di- 
rectly from  the  ground  without  any  supporting  stem. 
JAndley. 
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2.  Any  thing  resembling  a  tree  ;  any  thing 
branched  out.     "  Trees  of  pedigrees."  Dryden. 

3.  fWood;  timber.  Chaucer. 

4.  The  cross ;  the  rood.  "  Christ's  sweet 
tree."  Chaxicer. 

But  give  to  me  your  daughter  dear. 

And  by  th«  Holy  Tree, 
Be  she  on  sea  or  on  the  land, 

I'll  bring  her  back  to  thee.  J.  O.  miittier. 

Syn.  —  See  Bush. 

TREE,  V.    a.      [i.    treed  ;  pp,  TREEING,    TREED.] 

To  cause  to  ascend  a  tree,  as  an  animal  in  pur- 
suing it.  Clarke.     Dr,  Allen. 

TREE,  V.  n.  To  ascend  or  take  refuge  in  a  tree, 
as  an  animal  when  pursued.     [U,  S.] 

Besides  treeinu,  the  wild-cat  will  take  advantage  of  some 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  disapjiear  as  suddenly  as  ghosts  at 
cock-crowing.  Thorpe. 

TREE'— BEARD,  n.  A  name  given  to  certain  lich- 
ens of  the  genus  Usnea,  on  account  of  their 
hair-like  appearance.  Eng.  Cyc. 

TREE'-CREEP-gR,  n.  {Oriiith.)  A  bird  of  the 
sub-family  Detidrocolaptince.  Gray. 

TREE'-CROW,  M.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  sub- 
family Callaatiiue.  Gray. 

TREE'-FERN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  ar- 
borescent ferns  which  have  an  upright,  woody 
trunk,  as  Dtcksonia  arhorescetis  of  St.  Hele- 
na. They  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  and 
especially  of  islands.  Gray. 

TREE'-FROG,  n.  {Harp.)  A  batrachian  reptile 
of  the  genus  Hyla,  allied  to  the  true  frogs,  but 
distinguished  from  them  by  having  the  ends  of 
the  toes  dilated  into  small  pads,  which  enable 
it  to  attach  itself  to,  and  walk  with  its  body  sus- 
pended from,  the  under  sides  of  smooth  bodies, 
such  as  the  under  surfaces  of  leaves ;  a  tree- 
toad  ;  Hyla  arborea.  Baird. 
flfS"  In  tlie  summer,  it  lives  on  trees  and  feeds  upon 
insects  ;  its  faculty  of  chancJMV  the  color  of  its  skin 
enabling  it,  no  doubt,  to  elude  tlie  pursuit  of  its  ene- 
mies. At  the  approach  of  winter,  it  betakes  itself  to 
the  water,  where  it  suhmerees  itself  in  the  soft  mud, 
and  remains  in  a  state  of  turpidity  till  spring.    Baird. 

TREE'-(?ER-M  AN-D?R,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Teticrium.  Johnson. 

fTREE'-GodSE,  »j.     A  barnacle.  Drayton. 

TREE'LpSS,  a.     Destitute  of  trees. 

A  quiet,  treeless  nook,  with  two  green  fields.   Wordsworth. 

TREE'-LoOsE,  n.  i^Ent.)  An  hemipterous  insect 
of  the  genus  Aphis,  the  species  of  which  infest 
plants.  Harris. 

TREE'-MAL-LOW,  n.  (Bot.)  A  handsome  plant 
cultivated  in  shrubberies,  and  in  the  back  of 
wide  borders  ;  Lavatera  arborea.  Loudon. 

TREE'-MOSS,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  lichen 
growing  on  trees.  P.  Cyc. 

tTREEN.    Old  pi.  of  tree.  B.  Jonson. 

t  TREEN,  a.     1.  Wooden  ;  made  of  wood. 

When  men  did  drink  in  a  treen  cup.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  drawn  from, 
trees.     "  Treen  liquors,"  Evelyn. 

TREE'NAIL  (commonly  pronounced  trun'n?!),  n. 
(Naut.\  A  long  wooden  pin,  used  for  fastening 
the  planks  of  a  ship  to  the  timbers.  Mar.  Diet. 

II  TREE'NAIL,  ».  a.  To  fasten  with  treenails,  as 
the  planks  of  a  ship.  Vose. 

TREE'-OF-HEAV'EN  (-hgv'n),  n.  (Bot.)  An  or- 
namental tree  bearing  flowers  which  have  a  very 
disagreeable  odor ;  Ailanthits  glandulosus.  Gray. 

TREE'-OF-LIFE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  evergreen  plants  of  the  genus  Thuja ;  arbor- 
vitae.  Miller. 

TREE'-6N-I0N  (-un-yun),  n.  (Bot.)  A  species 
of  garlic  which  produces  its  bulbs  instead  of,  or 
among,  the  umbel  of  flowers ;  Allium  prolif- 
erum.  Loudon. 

TREE'-PRIM-R0§E,  n.    A  kind  of  plant.  Johnson. 

TREE'SHIp,  n.    The  state  or  condition  of  a  tree. 

Thus  through  all  the  stnpcs  thou  host  pushed 

Of  treenhip;  first  a  seedling  hid  in  grass. 

Then  twig,  then  sapling.  Cowper. 

TREE'-SOR-RfL,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  sorrel 
or  dock ;  Rumcx  lunaria.  Loudon. 

TREE'-TOAD,  n.    (/ferp)  A  tree-frog.     Siorer. 


TRE'FAL-LOW,  v.  a.  To  plough  the  third  time 
before  sowing  ;  —  written  also  thrifallow,  tri- 
fallow,  and  tryfaUow.  Farm.  Ency. 

TREP'LE  (trSf'fl),  n.  [Fr.,  trefoil.]  (Mil.)  A 
form  of  mine,  so  termed  from  the  similarity  of 
its  figure  to  that  of  trefoil.  The  simple  trejle 
has  only  two  lodgments  ;  the  double  trejle, 
four  ;  and  the  triple  one,  six.  Stocqtieler. 

TRE'FOIL,  71.  [L.  trifolium;  tres,  three,  and 
folium,  a  leaf ;  It.  trefoglio  ;  Fr.  trefle.'] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  plants  of  the  genus 
Trifolium,  or  clover,  of  which  there  are  numer- 
ous species.  Baird. 

2.  (Arch.)  An  ornament  of  three  cusps  in  a 
circle,  resembling  three-leaved  clover.    Brande. 

TREILLAGE  (trel'^j)  [trel'aj,  K.  Sm.;  tra'laj,  P.; 
trel'ysj,  Ja.],  n.  [Fr.]  A  rail-work  to  support 
espaliers,  &c.,  in  a  garden  ;  a  trellis.  Spectator. 

TREL'LJS,  n.  [It.  traliccio,  ticking,  sackcloth; 
Sp.  terliz ;  Old  Fr.  treslis ;  Fr.  treillis,  sack- 
cloth, a  trellis.  —  From  L.  trilix,  trilicis,  woven 
with  three  sets  of  leashes ;  tres,  three,  and 
licium,  a  leash.  Diez.]  A  structure  or  frame 
of  cross-barred  work,  used  for  summer-houses, 
verandas,  and  various  other  purposes  ;  a  lattice. 

The  bird  flew  to  the  place  where  I  was  attempting  his  de- 
liverance, and.  thrusting  his  head  through  the  trellis,  pressed 
his  breast  against  it,  as  if  impatient.  Sterne. 

TREL'LIS,  V.  a.  [i.  trellised  ;  pp.  trellis- 
ING,  trellised.J  To  furnish  with  a  trellis, 
lattice,  or  wooden  frame.  Scott. 

TREL'LJSED  (trgl'ljst),  a.  Having  trellises,  or 
consisting  of  a  trellis.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

TRE-MAJ\r' no.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Trembling;— a 
term  used  to  denote  that  the  passage  over  which 
the  word  is  placed  is  to  be  performed  in  a  trem- 
ulous manner.  Moore. 

TREM'BLE  (trgm'bl),  v.  w.  [Gr.  rp^/jw  ;  'L.tremo; 
It.  tremnre ;  Sp.  tremer,  temblar  ;  Fr.  trembler.] 

\i.   TREMBLED  ;  pp.   TREMBLINO,  TUEMHLED.] 

1.  To  shake  involuntarily,  as  with  fear ;  to 
shiver  ;  to  quake  ;  to  shudder  ;  to  quiver. 

Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.  Shak. 

Sinai's  gray  top  shall  tremble.  Miltun. 

2.  To  quaver  or  shake,  as  a  sound.       Bacon. 
Syn. —  See  Shake. 

TREM'BL^R,  n.     One  who  trembles.    Hammond. 

TREM'BLjNG,  n.  The  act  of  shaking,  as  with 
fear  ;  a  shuddering  ;  tremor  ;  trepidation. 

TREM'BLjNG-LY,  ad.     So  as  to  tremble.      Shak. 

TREM'BLING-POP'LAR,  n.  (Bot.)  The  aspen- 
tree  ;  Populus  tremula.  VVrigJd. 

TRp-MEL'LA,  n.  [L.  ^rewo,  to  tremble.]  (Bot.) 
A  jelly-like  plant  of  the  lowest  organization, 
found  in  damp  walks  and  grounds.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  the  plants  called  lavers.  Brande. 

TR?;-MEN'DOUS,  a.  [L.  tremendus;  trcmo,  to 
tremble.]  That  causes  trembling  or  shudder- 
ing ;  dreadful  ;  horrible  ;  terrible  ;  frightful ; 
terrific ;  fearful ;  awful;  alarming;  portentous. 

Each  hand  tremevf/ous  with  a  brazen  ipear.  Pope. 

So  God  wrought  double  .justice;  made  the  fool 
The  victim  of  his  own  frenienr/oii.i  choice. 
And  taught  a  brute  the  way  to  safe  revenge.  Comper. 

Syn.  —  See  Fearful. 

TRg-MEN'DOyS-LY,  arf.     Horribly;  dreadfully. 

TRp-MEN'pOUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  tremendous.  Scott. 

TREM'g-LITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  horn- 
blende found  in  Tremola  valley,  Switzerland. 

TRE'MOR  [fre'mur,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  C. ;  trg'- 
niur  or  trSm'ur,  Ja.;  trem'ur,  Sm.],  n.  [L.  tre- 
mor; tremo,  to  tremble.  —  See  Tremble.] 

1.  An  involuntary  agitation  of  the  body,  or  of 
some  part  of  it,  without  any  obstacle  to  volun- 
tary motion  ;  state  of  trembling  ;  trepidation. 

Tremor  seems  to  resemble  paralysis.         Dimqlison. 

2.  A  shaking  ;  vibratory  motion ;  a  quaking. 

The  disaster  nt  Nicomedia  . . .  was  occasioned  by  a  tremor 
which  went  over  Macedonia.  Warburton. 

TREM'IT-LOUS,  a.     [L.  trcmulus  ;  tremo,  to  trem- 
ble ;  It.  tremoloso  ;  Sp.  tremolo.] 
1.  Trembling  ;  fearful ;  timid. 

The  tender,  tremtilotts  Christian.       Decn;/  of  Piety. 


2.  Quivering ;  vibratory. 

A  swift,  tremulous  motion  in  the  lips.  Holder. 

Meantime,  light-shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
Fleeces  unbounded  ether;  wlujse  least  wave 
Stands  tremulou.^,  uncertain  where  to  turn 
The  gentle  current.  Thomson, 

TREM'V-LOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  tremulous  manner,- 
with  trepidation.  Wilkie, 

TREM'y-LOyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
tremulous  ;  trepidation.  Johnson, 

t  TREN,  n.    A  fish-spear.  Ainsworth. 

TREN'CH,  V.  a.  [It.  trinciare  ;  Sp.  trincar,  irin- 
char ;  Fr.  tranche)' ;  according  to  Caseneuve, 
from  L.  trans,  across,  and  scindo,  to  cut ;  ac- 
cording to  Menage,  from  L.  tntncare,  to  cut  off] 

[i.   TRENCHED  ;  pp.   TRENCHING,  TRENCHED.] 

1.  To  cut  or  carve  :  —  to  furrow. 

This  weak  impress  of  love  is  like  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  lieat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form.  Shak. 

2.  To  cut,  dig,  or  form  into  pits  or  ditches. 


First  draw  thy  falchion,  and  on  every  side 
Trench  the  black  earth  a  cubit  long  and  wide. 


Pope. 


3.  To  fortify  by  earth  thrown  up  ;  to  intrench. 

Pioneers,  with  spade  and  pickaxe  armed, 

Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field.  Milton. 

TRENCH,  V.  n.     1.  To  encroach  ;  to  intrench. 

I  must  once  more  make  bold,  sir, 

To  trench  upon  your  patience.  Massinger 

2.  To  tend ;  to  have  direction.  Bacon, 

TRENCH,  n.     1.  A  pit,  drain,  or  ditch. 

Make  a  small  trench  to  carry  some  of  the  water  in.  Moxon. 

2.  (Fort.)  A  deep  ditch  cut  for  defence,  or  to 
interrupt  the  approach  of  an  enemy: — some- 
times, the  wall  or  breastwork  made  by  the  earth 
thrown  out  of  the  ditch.       Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

To  open  the  trenches,  (Fort.)  to  break  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  approaches  towards  a  besieged 
place.  Campbell. 

t TRENCH' AND,  a.  Cutting;  trenchant.  Spenser. 

TRENCH' ANT,  a.  [Fr.  tronchant;  trancher,  to 
cut  asunder.]     (Jutting ;  sharp,     [r.] 

And  either  champion  drew  his  trenchant  blade.     Fairfax, 

TRENCH'-CAV-A-LIER',  M.  (Mil.)  An  elevation 
of  gabions,  fascines,  and  earth,  made  by  a  be- 
sieger about  half  way  up  the  glacis,  towards  its 
salient  angles,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and 
enfilading  the  covered  way.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Tertns, 

TRENCH'gR.  n.    1.  One  who  trenches  or  cuts. 

2.  [Fr.  tranchoir.]  A  large  wooden  dish  or 
platter  on  which  meat  was,  and,  in  some  places, 
still  is,  cut  and  eaten' at  table. 

Montaigne  says,  in  one  of  his  essays,  that  the  learned  Ca»- 
talio  was  tain  to  make  trenchers  at  Basle  to  keep  himself  from 
starving,  when  his  father  would  have  given  any  money  f<)r 
such  a  tutor  for  his  son.  Locke. 

3.  Table  :  —  pleasures  of  the  table. 

It  could  bo  no  ordinary  declension  of  nature  that  could 
bring  some  men,  after  an  ingenuous  education,  to  place  their 
suminum  bonum  upon  tlieir  trenchers,  and  their  utmost 
felicity  in  wine.  South. 

TRENCH'gR-FLV,  n.  A  frequenter  of  another's 
tables ;  a  trencher-mate.  U Estrange. 

TRENCH'jpR-FRIEND,  n.  A  parasite;  a  table 
companion  ;  a  trencher-mate.  Shak. 

TR^NCH'^R-MAN,  n.     1.  tAcook. 

The  skilfullest  trencher-men  of  Media.  Sidney. 

2.  A  feeder ;  an  eater. 

He's  a  very  valiant  trencher-man;  he  hath  an  excellent 
stomach.  Shak. 

TRENCH'ipR-MATE,  n.  A  table  companion  ;  a 
parasite  ;  a  trencher-fly.  Hooker. 

TRENCH'ING,  w.  (Agric.)  The  act  or  the  opera- 
tion of  bringing  up  the  subsoil  to  the  surface 
by  the  use  of  a  trench-plough.        Farm.  Ency. 

TRENCH'MORE,  n.    An  old  dance.  Selden. 

fTRENCH'MORE,  v.  n.  To  dance  the  trench- 
more.  Marston. 

TRENCH'-PLOUGH  (-plhul,  n.  (Agric.)  A  kind 
of  plough  contrived  to  bring  up  the  subsoil  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  H.  Stephens, 

TRENCH'-PLOUGH-ING  (-pliiu-),  n.  Act  or  prac- 
tice of  using  a  trench-plough.  Farm.  Ency, 

TREND,  V.  n,  ["Perhaps  formed  upon  the  past 
part,  tymed,  tyrn'd,  of  the  A.  S.  tyrnan,  to  turn, 
by  the  common  transposition  of  the  letter  r. 
"the  Dut.  ^  Ger.  treimen,  to  separate,  seem  to 
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be  the  same  word."  Richardson. —  A.  S.  trendel, 
any  thinj^  turned;  a  wheel.]    [i.  tuended;  pp. 

TKE.NDINO,   TKENUED.]      To    tum  ;    tO    TUIl  ;     tO 

diverge. 

Wv  atecrcd  thni  about  twelve  leagae«,  and  then  came  to  a 
point  of  liinil  from  whence  the  laud  treniUa  fiut  and  nonlhrrly 
for  ten  or  twelve  league*.  IMtiiipier. 

TllKND,  H.  1.  Inclination  or  tendency  to  a  cer- 
tain direction.  C.  Wilkes. 

2.  Cleansed  wool.  Simmonds. 

3.  (.Vrt7/^)  The  lower  end  of  the  shank  of  an 
anchor,  being  the  same  distance  on  the  shank 
from  the  throat  that  the  arm  measures  from  the 
throat  to  the  bill.  Dana. 

TRfiN'DfL,  n.  A  weight  or  post  in  a  mill.  Crabb. 

TKEN'DpR,  n.  One  whose  business  it  is  to 
cleanse  wool,  or  free  it  from  its  filth.      Wright. 

TREND'ING,  n.     A  particular  direction. 

The  coasts  and  trendings  of  the  crooked  shore.       Dryden. 

TRfeN'DLE,  n.  [A.  S.  trendel.']  Something  that 
turns  or  rolls  round;  a  trundle.  Bailey. 

TREN'TAIi,  n.     [L.  trighda,  thirty;  Fr.  trente.] 

1.  {iiccl.)  1  he  service  of  thirty  masses  for 
the  dead,  said  on  thirty  different  days.    Aylijfe. 

2.  A  dirge ;  a  requiem  ;  an  elegy.     Herrick. 

TRP-PAN',  n.  [Gr.  rph-navov;  rpvirdu),  to  bore; 
It.trapano;  Sp.trepano;  Fr.  trepati.]  (Surg.) 
An  instrument  resembling,  and  worked  like,  a 
wimble,  used  for  removing  portions  of  bone, 
purticuiarly  of  the  skull.  Wiseman. 

93-  "  The  term  trepan  is  given  more  particularly 
to  the  part  of  t!ie  instrument  that  makes  the  perfora- 
tion. The  handle  is  so  constructed  as  to  receive  dif- 
ferent bits."     Dunglison, 

TRg-PAN',  V.  a.  \i.  TREPANNED;  pp.  trepan- 
ning, TREPANNED.]  (Swg.)  To  perforate 
with  the  trepan. 

TR^-PAN',v.n.  To  entrap ;  to  trapan.  Somerville. 

TR5-PAn',  w,    A  snare.  —  See  Trapan.     South. 

But  what  a  thoughtless  animal  is  man ; 

How  very  active  in  Ills  own  frc/jonl  Roscommon. 

TR?-pAng',  n.  (Zonl.)  The  common  name  of 
echinoderms  of  the  genus  Ilolothuria,  much  es- 
teemed by  the  Chinese  for  flavoring  soup,  and 
forming  an  important  article  of  commerce  among 
the  natives  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Cochin- 
China,  &c.";  sea-slug ;  beche-de-mer.       Baird. 

For  years  I  have  been  urging  upon  mv  acquaintances  the 
desirableness  of  introducing  u|K>n  our  shores  a  trade  which 
is  very  productive  in  tlic  Pacific,  that  of  the  trepany,  or 
bechcKlc-iner,  species  of  which  arc  very  common  upon  the 
reefs  of  Florida.  Agaatiz. 

TR(;-PAN'N5R,  n.    One  who  trepans.       Gavden. 

TRg-PAN'NlNG,  n.     1.  {Surg.)   The  act  of  one 

who  trepans  ;  the  operation  performed  with  the 

trepan.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  act  of  decoying  or  trapanning.    Scott. 

fTREP'e-GfiT,  n.    Atrebuchet.  Chaucer. 

II  TRp-PHiNE',  or  TRp-PHlNE'  [tr?-fln',  P.  Ash  ; 
trgf 'in,  Wh. ;  tre-feu',  Sm. ;  tr?-fSu'  or  tre-fln', 
/if.],  n.  [See  Trepan.]  (Surg.)  An  instru- 
ment for  trepanning,  more  modern  than  the 
trepan,  consisting  of  a  simple,  cylindrical  saw, 
with  a  handle  placed  transversely  like  that  of  a 
gimlet.  From  the  centre  of  the  circle  described 
by  the  teeth  of  the  saw,  a  small,  sharp  perfo- 
rator projects,  called  the  centre-pin.  Dunglison. 

llTRp-PHiNE',  V.  a.  To  operate  on  with  a  tre- 
phine ;  to  trepan.  Dunglison. 

tTRfiP'lD,  a.    [L.  trepidus.']  Trembling.  Wright. 

TRfiP-l-nA'TIQ\,  n.  [L.  trepidatio  ;  trepido,  to 
be  agitated  ;  trepidus,  disquieted,  agitated  ;  It. 
trepidazione ;  Sp.  trepidacion  ;  Fr.  trepidation. 1 

1.  A  state  of  involuntary  trembling;  a  tre- 
mor ;   a  quaking ;  a  quivering  ;  agitation. 

The  bow  tortureth  the  string  continually,  and  holdeth  it 
in  a  continual  trepidation.  Bacon. 

2.  A  State  of  fear  or  terror ;  alarm ;  fright. 

The  general  trepidation  of  fear  and  wickedness.         Idler. 

3.  {Ancient  Astron.)  A  motion  which  the 
Ptolemaic  system  attributed  to  the  firmament, 
to  account  for  minute  motions  observed  in  the 
axes  of  the  world,  causing  minute  changes  in 
the  latitudes  of  the  fixed  stars  and  the  position 
of  the  ecliptic.  Hutton. 

Syn.  —  See  Agitation. 


Ptilonopua  purpuratiu. 
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rRf:R-p-JvI'Jv^,  n.  pi. 

{(Jrntth.)  A  sub-family 

of  birds  of   the    order 

Colutnbce;  tree-pigeous. 

Gray. 

TRfiS'AVLE,  n.  {Old 
Eng.  Law.)  A  grand- 
father's grandfather :  — 
a  writ  used  on  ouster 
by  abatement,  on  the 
death  of  a  grandfather's 
grandfather.  Blackstone, 

TUfis'PASS,  V.  n.  rOld  Fr.  trespasser,  from  L. 
trans,   across,   and   Fr.  passer,   to   pass.] 

TRESPASSED;  pp.  TRESPASSING,  TRESPASS 

1.  To  transgress ;  to  offend.       Lev.  xxvi 
They  not  only  contradict  the  general  design  and  particular 

expresses  o<  the  gospel,  but  treiqxaii  against  all  logic.  Son-it. 

2.  To  enter  unlawfully  ;  to  intrude. 

Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound. 

Nor  treapasned  ou  the  otuer's  ground.  Prior. 

TRES'PASS,  n.  1.  Any  transgression  or  offence 
against  the  law  of  God,  of  nature,  of  society,  or 
of  the  country;  misdeed;  crime;  misdemeanor. 

Will  God  incense  his  ire 
For  such  a  petty  ()'«s/<ai»i'  Milton. 

2  {Late.)  An  injury  committed  by  one  per- 
son upon  another,  with  violence  actual  or  im- 
plied :  —  an  entry  on  another's  ground,  without 
a  lawful  authority,  and  doing  some  damage, 
however  small,  to  his  real  property.        Burrill. 

Trespass  on  the  ease,  {Lam.)  that  species  of  the  ac- 
tion of  trespass  which  lies  for  injuries  unaccompanied 
with  force,  or  where  the  damage  xustained  is  merely 
consequential ;  —  sometimes  termed  case.  Burrtll. 

Syn.  —  See  Offence. 

TRES'PASS- PR,  n.    One  who  trespasses.  Walton. 

TRES'PASS-lNG,n.  The  act  or  the  offence  of  one 
who  trespasses  ;  a  trespass.  Wickliffc. 

TRES'PASS-OE'FpR-ING,  n.  An  offering,  among 
the  Israelites,  for  a  trespass.  Ash. 

TRESS,  n. ;  pi.  TRESSES.  [Dan.  tressB  ;  Sw.  tress. 
—  It.  treccia ;  Sp.  trenza  ;  Fr.  tresse.  —  Menage 
and  Diez  derive  the  It.,  Sp.,  ^r  Fr.  from  the  Gr. 
Opi^,  rpt^iis,  hair ;  Caseneuve  and  Landais  from 
the  Gr.  Tpt<T(ro(,  threefold,  because  a  tress  is 
usually  formed  by  interlacing  three  pieces.]  A 
lock;  a  curl  or  gathering  of  hair;  a  ringlet. 

Her  yellow  hair  was  braided  in  a  trefs 

Behind  her  back. 
Fair  tre/men  man's  imperial  race  insnare. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair, 

TRESSED    (trfist    or  trfis'ed),    a.       1- 
curled.     "  His  tressed  locks." 

2.  Having  the  hair  in  a  tress ;  baving  tresses. 
"  Golden  tressed,  like  Apollo."  Fletcher. 

TRES'SgL,  n.    See  Trestle.  Todd. 

TRESS'tJRE  (tr«sh'ur),  n.  {Her.)  An  ornament- 
al frame  or  border  around  a  bearing.      Warton. 

TRESS'URED  (trgsh'urd),  a.  Surrounded  with  a 
tresstxre.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

TRES'TLE  (trgs'sl),  n.  [Old  Fr.  tresteau;  Fr. 
treteau.  —  From  the  Low  L.  trestellum,  a  kind 
of  tripod  ;  L.  Ires,  three,  and  A.  S.  steal,  a  stall, 
place,  scat,  room.  Du  Cange.  —  W.  trestl. — 
but.  drirstal,  a  tripod.] 

1.  A  frame  or  movable  support  in  the  form 
of  a  three-legged  or  four-legged  stool,  on  which 
any  thing  is  placed  across. 

Citron  tables  stand 
On  ivory  treglUs.  May. 

2.  The  frame  of  a  table.  Clarke. 

TR£s'TLE-B6ARD  (trgs'sl-bsrd),  n.  A  board  on 
which  architects,  &c.,  draw  designs ;  — so  called 
because  formerly  placed  on  trestles.      Tileston. 

TRftS'TLE-TREE  (tr«s'8l-),n.  {Naut.)  Two  strong 
bars  of  timber  fixed  horizontally  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  lower  mast-head,  to  support 
the  frame  of  the  top,  and  the  weight  of  the  top- 
mast. Mar.  Diet. 

TRES'TLE-WORK  (trSs'sl-wUrk),  n  A  sort  of 
stiiging  for  a  support.  Hah. 

TRET,  n.  [Probably  from  L.  trittis,  beaten. 
Johnson.]  {Com.)  An  allowance  of  four  pounds 
for  every  one  hundred  and  fotir  pounds,  for  the 
waste  which  certain  kinds  of  goods  are  liable 
to  from  dtist,  &c.  Cyc.  of  Com. 


Chaucer. 

Pope. 

Knotted ; 

Spenser. 


tTRfcTH'JNO.  n.  [Low  L.trethingua.  —  'W.treth, 
a  tux ;  trethii,  to  tax.]   A  tax  or  impost.  Johnaon. 

TREVAT,  n.  A  weaver's  instrument  for  sever- 
ing the  threads  of  the  pile  of  velvet.  Simmondu. 

TRfiVpT,  n.  [Fr.  trepied,  a  tripod.]  Any  thing- 
that  stands  on  three  legs,  as  a  stool,  a  table, 
&c. ;  — a  movable  part  of  a  range  for  a  kitchen  ; 
—  written  also  trivet.  Chapman. 

TREW§,  n.  pi.    Trousers.     [Scot.]  W.  Scott. 

TREY(tr5),n.  [L.  tres ;  Tr.  troia.]  A  three  at 
cards  or  dice ;  a  card  or  die  with  three  spots. 

Seven  is  my  chance,  and  thine  I*  cinque  and  trfj/.    Chaucer. 

TRi-.  [Gr.  rptjj,  three ;  L.  trea.']  A  prefix  of 
Greek  and  Latin  origin,  signifying  three. 

TRi'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  tried;   capable  of 

trial.     "  Experiments  triable."  Boyle. 

Divers  causes  triaUe  in  tlie  spiritual  court.       Ai/liffe. 

TRI- A-C6N-T A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  rptoKovra,  thirty, 
and  eSpa,  a  seat,  a  base.]  {Min  )  Noting  crys- 
tals bounded  by  thirty  rhombs.  Ciearelatid. 

TRI'aD,  n.  [Gr.  rpids,  Tpt6io(;  rpiT^,  three;  L. 
trius,  triadis ;  It.  triade ;  Fr.  triade.] 

1.  Three  united;  union  of  three  ;  a  ternary. 

Ahad,  iGon,  Psyche,  the  Platonical  triad.  More. 

"  The  prejudice  of  faction,  the  stratagem  of  intrigue,  and 
the  servilitv  of  adulation."  These  may  very  properly  be 
called  triads.  Campbell. 

It  seems,  however,  as  if  be  himself  recognized  the  fault  of 
perpetual  triads  in  his  style,  since  tliey  are  by  no  means  fre- 
quent in  his  last  productions.  Kma. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  chord  of  a  note  with  its  third 
and  fifth,  to  which  the  octave  is  sometimes 
added  ;  the  common  chord.  Lhoight. 

The  triads  of  the  Welsh  bards,  poetical  histories,  in 
which  the  facts  recorded  are  thrown  into  a  kind  of 
triplets.  Brandt. 

TRf-A-DfeL'PHOlJS,  a.  [Gr.  rptli,  rpla,  three,  and 
iifkip^f,  a  brother.]  {Bot.)  Having  stamens 
united  by  their  filaments  so  as  to  form  three 
sets  or  bundles.  Gray. 

TRi' AL,  n.  [From  try ;  Norm.  Fr.  triement,  trial.] 

1.  The  act  of  trying ;  an  attempt  to  prove  by 
experiment ;  examination  ;  a  testing. 

Skilful  gardeners  make  trial  of  the  seeds  by  putting  them 
into  water  gently  boiled;  and,  if  good,  they  will  sprout  within 
half  on  hour.  Bacon. 

2.  State  of  being  tried;  experience;  experi- 
mental knowledge. 

Others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings.  Ueb.  xi.  ■%. 

3.  Temptation  ;  test  of  virtue. 

The  hardest  trial  of  the  heart  is,  whether  it  can  hear  ■ 
rival's  failure  without  triumph.  ^iil-tii. 

4.  {Law.)  The  examination  before  a  compe- 
tent tribunal,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
of  the  facts  put  in  issue  in  a  cause,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  such  issue  :  —  the  examina- 
tion and  decision  of  an  issue  in  fact,  by  a  jury 
under  the  supervision  of  the  court.  BurriU. 

Alfred  is  said  to  have  been  the  contriver  of  tnWhj/j'urif; 
but  there  is  good  evidence  of  such  trials  long  before  his  time. 

Uuftdn. 

In  the  9th  year  of  King  Henry  III..  A.  D.  1225.  wa»  this 
privilege  o(  trials  by  Juries,  in  an  especial  manner,  confirmed 
and  established.  PuUefm. 

Syn.—  See  Attempt,  Experiment. 

TRJ-AL'I-TV,  n.  The  state  of  being  three.  Wharton. 

TRI'A-l6GUE  (trl'?-16g),  n.  [Gr.  rpilf,  three,  and 
f.dyoi,  a  discourse ;  It.  trialogo.]  A  colloquy  of 
three  persons.  A.  Wood. 

TRI'AN-D(;r,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  class  Tri- 
andria.  Clarke. 

TRJ-Ajv' DRI-Jt,  n.  [Gr.  rptln,  three,  and  avf,p, 
avhp6^,  a  man.]  {Bot.)  The  third  class  of  plants 
in  the  Linnocan  system,  characterized  by  having 
three  stamens.  Lottdon. 

TRI-AN'DRJ-AN,  a.     {Bot.)  Triandrous.    Wright. 

TRI-AN'DROUS,  a.  Having  three  stamens.   Gray. 

TRI'AN-GLE   (tn'anp-gl),   n.     [L.  triangu-      * 
Itis  ;    tres,  tria,  three,    and   angultis,  an     /  \ 
angle;  It.  triangolo;  Sp.  triangulo;  Fr.  /    \ 
trianQle.] 

1.  (Geom.)  A  figure  having  three  sides  and 
three  angles.  Daviea  A:  Peck. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  ancient  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Hutton. 

3.  (Miis)  An  instrument  consisting  of  three 
bars  of  polished  steel,  so  united  at  tneir  ends 
as  to  produce  a  kind  of  triangular  frame.  Moore. 
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4.  (Mil.)  Three  poles  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  and  formerly  used  for  the  purpose 
of  inflicting  military  punishments.     Mil.  Ency. 

Southern  Triangle,  {Jlstron.)  a  modern  constellation 
in  the  soutliern  heinispliere;  —  called  also  Trianirulum 

.^antrale. 9cute-aiigled,  acutaiiaular,  or  uxyiroii  triaii- 

ple,  a  triaiiiile  •.vlilcli  has  three  acute  an';le8.  —Arithmet- 
ical triansrle,  a  talile  of  certain  numbers  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  one  of  the  properties  of  which  is, 
that  the  nuiiiliers  taken  on  the  horii^ontal  lines  are  the 
coefficients  of  the  different  powers  of  a  binomial. — 
Carciiinear  or  currilineal  triangle,  a  triangle  that  has 
all  its  sides  curved  lines.  —  Equilateral  triangle,  a  tri- 
angle which  has  its  three  sides  equal. —  Isosceles  or 
eijuicrural  triaiiirle,  a  triangle  which  has  two  of  its 
sides  ei\na.\.  ^  Mittilinear  trianjrle,  a  triangle  which 
has  one  or  more  of  its  sides  rectilinear,  and  one  or 
more  curvilinear.  —  Oblique  triangle,  a  triangle  all 
whose  angles  are  oblique.  — Obtuse-angled,  ohtusangu- 
lar,  or  amblygon  triangle,  a  triangle  which  has  an  ob- 
tuse angle.  —  Plane  triangle,  a  triangle  whose  three 
sides  are  straight  lines.  —  Riirlit-angled  or  rectangular 
triangle,  a  triangle  which  has  one  right  angle.  —  Sca- 
lene triangle,  a  triangle  no  two  of  whose  sides  are 
e(|ual. —  Spherical  triangle,  a  triangle  formed  on  the 
Kurface  of  a  sphere  by  the  intersecting  arcs  of  three 
great  circles. — Similar  triangles,  triangles  which  have 
their  angles  equal  each  to  each,  and  their  homologous 
Bides  proportional.  Hut'on.  —  Birectangular  spherical 
triangle,  a  spherical  triangle  which  lias  two  right  an- 
ples. —  Trirectangular  spherical  triangle,  a  spherical 
triangle  which  has  three  right  angles.  —  Polar  spheri- 
cal triangles,  a  designation  applied  to  two  spherical 
triangles,  the  angles  of  one  of  which  are  supplements 
of  the  sides  of  the  other,  taken  in  the  same  order. — 
Quadrantal  spherical  triangle,  a  spherical  triangle  one 
of  whose  sides  is  equal  to  ninety  degrees.  Da,  ^  P. — 
Triangle  of  forces,  a  triangle  representing  three  forces 
proportioned  to  its  sides,  and  acting  in  directions  par;- 
allel  to  those  sides,  two  of  them,  when  compounded 
together,  being  equivalent  to  the  third,  and  balancing 
it.     Hutton, 

TRI'AN-GLED  (trt'ang-gld),  a.  Having  three  an- 
gles ;  triangular.  Cockeram. 

TIU-AN'gU-L.AR  (-Sng'gu-lsir),  a.  [L.  triangularis  ; 
It.  triangolare ;  Sp.  iriangtdar ;  P'r.  triangu- 
laire.]  Having  three  angles  ;triangled.  Spenser. 
Triangular  compasses,  compasses  having  three  legs, 
by  which  any  triangle  or  three  points  may  be  taken 
off  at  once;  —  useful  in  the  construction  of  maps, 
globes,  &c.  Hutton.  —  Triangular  numbers,  {Math,  i 
a  series  of  numbers  formed  by  the  successive  sums  of 
the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression  whose  com- 
mon difference  is  1.     Hoblyn. 

TRI-AN-GIJ-LAR'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  triangular.  Bolingbroke. 

TRI-An'GU-LAR-LY,  ad.  After  the  form  of  a 
triangle.  '  Harris. 

TRI-AN'GU-LATE,  v.  a.  [i.  TRIANGULATED  ;  pp. 
TKiANGULATiNG,  TRIANGULATED.]  {Survey- 
ing.) To  divide  into  triangular  plots.  Simmonds. 

rRI-AN'GU-LAT-pD,  a.  Having  a  triangular 
form  ;  triangular.  Hill. 

TRI-AN-GU-LA'TION,  n.  {Surveying.)  The  op- 
eration of  measuring  the  elements  necessary  to 
determine  the  triangles  into  which  the  country 
to  be  surveyed  is  supposed  to  be  divided.  Da.S^P. 

TRI'AR-^HY,  n.  [Gr.  rpiap-^ia;  rpfTf,  three,  and 
ap)(^n,  rule.]     A  government  by  three.    Holland. 

t  TRl-A'RI-AN,  a.  [L.  triarii,  a  class  of  soldiers 
who  occupied  the  third  rank  from  the  front.] 
Occupying  the  third  post  or  place.  Cowley. 

TRf'AS,  71.  {Gaol.)  The  new  red  sandstone  series 
or  group.  Lyell. 

TUI-As'SIC,  a.  {Geol.)  Belonging  to,  or  consti- 
tuting, trias  ;  of  the  nature  of  trias.  Lyell. 

TRI'BAL, «.  Pertaining  to  a  tribe,  [r.]  Warburton. 

TRI-BA'S|C,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  oxysalts  which 
contain  three  equivalents  of  base  to  one  of 
acid.  ■  Graham. 

TRIBE,  n.  [L.  tribus,  originally,  a  third  part  of 
the  Roman  people,  afterwards  a  tribe ;  tres, 
three ;  It.,  Sp.,  <Sf  Fr.  tribu.'] 

1.  A  division  or  distinct  portion  of  a  people. 

Of  the  Dorian  race  there  were  originally  three  tribes.  W.  Smith. 
Sufierance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  (rite.  Shak, 

2.  A  family  or  race  kept  distinct. 

All  these  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Oen.  xlix.  28. 

3  A  number  of  tilings  having  certain  com- 
mon qualities  or  characteristics. 

Who  now  shall  rear  yon  to  the  sun.  or  rank 

Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount?    Hilton. 


TRIBE,  r.o.   To  divide  into  tribes,  [r.]    Nicolson. 

TKIb'L^T,  n.     1.  A  goldsmith's  tool  for  making 

rings.  Bailey. 

2.  A  cylinder  of  steel  round  which  brass  or 

other  metal  is  bent  in  forming  tubes.  Tomlinson. 

TR|-BOM'5;-T5R,w.  [Gr.  rp(/?(o,  to  rub,  sluA.  phpov, 
a  measure.]  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
friction  of  metals.  Hutton. 

TRIB'oy-LET,  n.     [Fr.]     Same  as  Triblet. 

TRI'BRAfJH,  n.  [Gr.  rpj/Jpavuj;  rprij,  three,  and 
lipn^iii,  short;  L.  tribrachys ;  Ft.  trioraque.] 
{Pros.)  A  poetic  foot  consisting  of  three  short 
syllables.  Andrews. 

TRTB-IJ-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  tribulatio  ;  tribulum,  a 
kind  of  threshing  sledge,  consisting  of  a  wood- 
en platform  studded  underneath  with  sharp 
pieces  of  flint,  or  with  iron  teeth;  It.  tribola- 
zionu  ;  Sp.  tribulacion  ;  Fr.  tribulation.']  Per- 
secution ;  distress;  trouble;  affliction;  severe 
trial ;  sorrow  ;  anguish. 

In  the  world  yc  shall  have  tribulation.       John  xvi.  33. 
He  added  tliat  poor  Will  was  at  present  under  great  tribu- 
lation, Tom  Touchy  having  taken  tlie  law  of  him.    Addison. 

TRI-BU'NAL,  n.  [L.  tribunal ;  tribumis,  a  trib- 
une, a  chieftain ;  It.  tribunale ;  Sp.  Sg  Fr.  tri- 
bunal.] 

1.  A  judgment  seat  in  the  forum  of  Rome  : 

—  the  seat  of  a  judge. 

In  the  market-place,  on  a  tribunal  silvered, 

Cleopatra  and  niniself  in  chairs  of  gold 

Were  publicly  enthroned.  Shak. 

2.  A  court  of  justice;  a  judicatory.      Milton. 

TRTb'U-NA-RY,  a.  Relating  to  a  tribune,  or  to 
tribunes ;  tribunitial.  Clarke. 

TRIB'U-NATE,  M.    Tribuneship.  Melmoth. 

TRIB'UNE  [trib'Qn,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C. 
iVr.;  tri'bun.  P.],  n.  [L.  tribunus ;  tribtis,  a 
third  part,  a  tribe  ;  tres,  three ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  tribu- 
no  ;  Fr.  tribune.] 

1.  Properly  and  originally,  a  magistrate  or 
chieftain  of  a  tribe  of  the  Roman  people, — 
especially,  an  officer  appointed  to  defend  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Roman  plebeians 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  patricians. 

j8®"  The  number  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  was 
at  first  two,  but  was  afterwards  increased  to  ten. 
There  were  also  military  tW6u»es  and  other  officers 
called  tribunes.    Brande. 

2.  {Ancient  Arch.)  A  raised  seat  or  stand 
whence  speeches  were  delivered  to  the  people  ; 

—  still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Denuties.  Brande. 

TRIB'UNE-sriiP,  M.  The  state,  office,  or  dignity 
of  a  tribune  ;  tribunate.  Addison. 

TRlB-y-Nr"TIAL  (trib-u-nish'?!),  a.  Relating  to 
a  tribune  ;  tribunitian.  Dry  den. 

TRTB-y-Nl"TIAN  (trib-u-nish'?n),  a.  Relating  to 
a  tribune ;  tribunitial. 

The  greatest  growth  of  the  triJtnoiilian  power.     W.  Smith. 

tTRlB-U-NI"TIOrS  (trib-i.i-nish'iis),  a.  U...  tn- 
bunitius.]     Tribunitial;  tribunitian.  Bacon. 

TRlB'y  TA-RJ-LY,  ad.     In  a  tributary  manner. 

TRiB'y-TA-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  tributary.  Allen. 

TRfB'y-TA-RY,  a.  [L.  tributarius ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  tri- 
butario  ;  Fr.  tributaire.] 

1.  Pertaining,  or  subject,  to  tribute ;  paj^ing 
tribute  as  an  acknowledgment  of  submission, 
or  to  secure  protection  or  peace  :  —  subject. 

This  land  was  tributary  made  to  ambitious  Rome.  Spenser. 

2.  Paid  in  tribute. 

Nor  flattery  tunes  these  tributary  lays.        Concanuen. 

3.  Yielding  supplies,  as  a  small  stream  which 
runs  into  a  larger.  Wright. 

TRlB'y-TA-RY,  n.  One  who  pays  tribute;  a 
sovereign  or  state  who  pays  tribute  to  a  stiperi- 
or  potentate  to  secure  the  proteetion  or  friend- 
ship of  the  latter. 

All  the  people  therein  shall  be  tributaries  onto  thee,  and 
lerve  thee.  i>eirf.  xx.  II. 

The  Irish  lords  did  only  promise  to  become  tributaries  to 
Henry  the  Second :  and  such  as  only  pay  tribute  are  not  prop- 
erly subjects,  but  sovereigns.  Davies. 

TRTB'UTE,  n.  [L.  trihutum;  trihvo,  to  distribute, 
to  grant;  It.  ^f  Sp.  tri/mto;  Fr.  tribut.] 


1.  Formerly,  that  which  was  paid  by  a  subject 
to  the  sovereign  of  a  country  ;  a  tax.      Burrill, 

2.  A  stated  payment  by  an  inferior  sovereign 
or  state  to  a  superior  potentate,  to  secure  the 
protection  or  friendship  of  the  latter ;  a  sum 
paid  in  acknowledgment  of  dependence  or  sub- 
jection. Brande. 

3.  Something  given  or  contributed  *.  a  grant. 

May  tliy  orimmed  waves  for  this 

Their  niU  tribute  never  miss.  Hilton. 

4.  {Mining.)  A  proportion  of  the  ore,  or  of 
its  value,  which  the  workman  has  for  his  labor 
in  obtaining  the  ore.  IVeale. 

Syn.  —  See  Subsidy,  Tax. 
fTRiB'UTE,  V.  a.    To  pay  as  tribute.     Whitloek. 

TRIB'UTE-MON'^Y,  n.     Money  paid  as  tribute. 

They  that  received  tribute-money.  Matt.  xvii.  2. 

TRIB'UTE-PlTCH,  n.      {Mitiini^.)  A    district  or 

part  of  a  mine  worked  by  a  tnbuter.        Clirke. 

TRIB'y-T^R,  n.  {Mining.)  A  miner  who  works  a 
portion  of  a  lode,  receiving  a  certain  portion  of 
the  ore  raised,  or  of  its  value.  Tomlinson. 

TRI'CA,  n.  {Bat.)  The  shield  or  apothecium  of 
certain  lichens,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered 
with  sinuous  concentric  furrows;  —  called  also 
gyrome.  Lindley. 

TRI-CAP'SU-LAR,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  capsxi- 
la,  a  little  chest.]  {Bot.)  Having  three  cap- 
sules. Clarke. 

TRICE,  n.  [Probably  from  L.  tricee,  trifles.  Nares. 
—  "I  should  rather  suppose  from  thrice,  or 
while  one  can  count  three."  Todd.  —  From  Fr. 
trois,  three,  as  arte,  two,  three,  and  away.  Tooke.] 
A  small  portion;  a  short  time;  an  instant;  a 
stroke  ;  —  now  used  only  in  the  phrase  m  a  trice. 
"  In  this  trice  of  time."     Shak. 

He  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice. 

And  after  solve  them  in  a  trice.  Iludibra: 

TRICE,  V.  a.     {Naut.)  To  haul  or  tie  up  by  means 

of  a  rope.  Mar.  Diet. 

fTRICE,  t;.  a.    I'o  thrust ;  to  push.  Chaucer, 

TRl-C?N-NA'Rl-OUS,  a.     Tricennial.  S7nart. 

TRI-CEN'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  tricennalis  ;  tricennium, 
thirty  years  ;  trigintn,  thirty,  and  annus,  a  year.] 
Belonging  to  the  term  of  thirty  years,  or  occur- 
ring once  in  thirty  years.  W.  Smith, 

TRI-CEN'Tg-NA-RY,  n.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  cen- 
tum,  a  hundred.]  A  period  or  space  of  three 
hundred  years.  Ec.  Rev, 

Tl!j-£;HrA-.SlS,  w.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Tpt-xiaair,  Opi^, 
rp(;)^(i5,  the  hair.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye- 
lids, in  which  the  eyelashes  grow  inwards,  and 
irritate  the  ball  of  the  eye  :  —  a  disease  of  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  in  which  filamentous  sub- 
stances resembling  hair  are  passed  in  the  urine. 

TRJ-€HI'NA,  n.  [Gr.  rpip^iTOj,  hairy.]  A  very 
small  anH  often  deadly  parasite,  sometimes 
found  in  the  muscles  of  animals. 

TRICH-I-U'RUS,  71.  [Gr.  dpii,,  rpix^s,  the  hair, 
and  ohpn,  a  tail.]  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  spiny- 
finned  fishes  having  a  single,  elongated,  hair- 
like  filament  at  the  end  of  the  rayless  tail,  and 
without  ventral  and  anal  fins.  Yarrell. 

TRI-jCH5m'A-T6SE,  a.  (Med.)  Applied  to  the 
hair  when  affected  by  a  disease  called  plica,  or 
an  interlacing,  twisting,  and  agglutination  or 
matting  of  it.  Dunglison. 

TRi-enOP'TK-RA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Opi'l,  Tpi^k,  the 
hair,  and  itrepdv,  a  wing.]  (Ent.)  An  order  of 
insects  which  are  characterized  by  four  hairy, 
membranous  wings,  the  under  ones  folding  lon- 
gitudinally ;  caddice-flies.  Kirby. 

TRI-€H6p'T5-RAN,  n.  (Ent.)  One  of  the  Tri- 
choptera.  Kirby, 

TRI'jRHORD,  n,  [Gr.  rplxop^ov  ;  rpilf,  three,  and 
)(opf»'/,  a  string  or  chord;  L.  trichordis,  three- 
stringed.]  (Mus.)  An  instrument,  or  lyre,  with 
three  strings.  Bwney. 

TRI-£;hCT'0-MOUS,  a.    Divided  into  three  parts. 

TRI-jCHOT'O-MV,  n.  [Gr.  rpi^fi,  in  three  parts, 
and  Tont'i,  a  cutting;  ripvui,  to  cut.]  Division 
into  three  parts,     [r.]  Hartlib. 

TRi'CHRO-IiJM,  n.  [Gr.  rpf??,  three,  and  x^^l"^^ 
color.]    (Min.)   The  property  possessed  by  cer- 
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tain  minerals  of  exhibiting,  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light,  dittcrcnt  colors  in  three  dif- 
ferent directions.  Dana. 
TRIcK,  rt.  [L.  tricor,  to  play  tricks ;  tricte,  tri- 
fles, tricks ;  It.  tieccare,  to  cheat,  to  trick ; 
treccheria,  a  cheating  trick ;  Fr.  triclier,  to 
cheat,  to  trick  ;  trichvrie,  trickery.] 

1.  A  sly  fraud ;  a  dexterous  artifice ;  a  strat- 
agem ;  a  manoeuvre ;  a  contrivance ;  a  decep- 
tion ;  a  wile ;  a  deceit ;  an  imposition. 

And  now,  m  nft  in  Home  diatempored  state, 

On  one  nice  trick  dc|>end«  the  general  fate.  Pope. 

2.  Any  thing  done  to  cheat  jocosely,  or  to  di- 
vert ;  a  juggle ;  a  sleight ;  an  antic. 

A  reverend  prelate  stopped  his  coach  and  six. 

To  laugh  a  little  at  our  Andrew's  Irickt.  Prior, 

3.  A  practice ;  habit.     "  Ttick  of  winking." 

Todd. 
The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember.  iShaJi^ 

4.  A  vicious  habit ;  a  bad  practice. 

Some  friends  to  vice  pretend 
That  I  the  tricks  of  youth  too  roughly  blame.      Drmlen, 

5.  In  a  game  of  cards,  the  number  of  cards 
which  are  played  in  one  round.  Hoyle. 

6.  (Naut.)  The  time  allotted  to  a  man  to 
stand  at  the  helm.  Dana. 

Syn.  — See  Artifice,  Cheat. 

+  TrTcK,  n.     [Low  L.  trica,  from  Gr.  Opli,  rot^^Ss, 

the  hair.]     A  plat  or  knot  of  hair.      B.  Jonson. 

TRIck,  v.  a.   [L.  tricor ;  Fr.  tricher. —  See  Thick, 

«.]       [».  TKICKEI)  ;  pp.    TRICKING,  TRICKED.] 

1.  To  cheat ;  to  impose  on  ;  to  defraud. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  whole  world  should  thus  conspire 
...  to  Irick  themselves  into  belief.  Stcjihcnt. 

2.  To  dress  ;  to  decorate ;  to  adorn  fantasti- 
cally ;  —  often  used  with  vp,  off,  or  out. 

And  trick  them  up  in  knotted  curls  anew.  Drayton. 

3.  To  draw  with  a  pen,  as  heraldic  devices. 

They  are  blazoned  there  i  there  they  are  (ricierf,  they  and 
their  pedigrees.  B.  Jonmn. 

TRICK,  V.  n.  To  practise  trickery  or  fraud. 
"  Still  tricking,  never  thriving."  Dryden, 

TRiCK'fR,  n.  A  trigger.  —  See  Trigger.   Boyle. 
TRlCK'gR,  n.    One  who  tricks ;  a  trickster. 

TRTcK'PR-Y,  n.  [Fr.  tricherie.']  The  act  of  dress- 
ing up  ;  —  fraud ;  deception  ;  artifice.         Pair, 

TRiCK'JNG,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  tricks ;  cheating. 

Tricking  and  deceit  of  various  kinds.  Gilpin. 

2.  Dress  ;  ornament ;  decoration. 

Get  us  properties  and  tricking  for  our  fairies.         Shak. 

TRlCK'lSH,  a.  Full  of  tricks  ;  knavishly  artful ; 
fraudulently  cunning ;  mischievously  subtle. 

Slippery  and  trickiih  way  of  reasoning.      Atterbury. 

TRTck'JSH-LY,  ad.  In  a  trickish  manner  ;  knav- 
ishly ;  artfully  ;  fraudulently.  Clarke. 

TR!ck'|SH-NESS,   n.      The  state   or  quality  of 

being  trickish.  Knox. 

TRiCK'LAS-fTE,  n.    {Min.)  Fahlunite.  Phillips. 

TRIC'KLE,  V.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  — 
Skinner  supposes  treckelen,  a  dim.  of  Dut.  trek- 
ken,  to  draw,  to  trace,  i.  e.  to  flow  as  drops  in 
a  long,  continuous  track  or  course.  —  Perhaps 
a  dim.  of  track,  trackle,  by  change  of  the  vowel. 
Richardson.  —  Perhaps  from  Icel.  tregill,  a 
small  channel.  Jatnieson.^  [i.  trickled;  pp. 
TRICKLING,  TRICKLED.]  To  fall  or  to  flow  in  a 
small,  gentle  stream,  or  in  drops.  Spenser. 

While  tears  celestial  trickle  from  her  eyes.  Pojie. 

We  found  fresh  water,  which  trickled  down  fh>m    the 

rocks,  and  stood  in  pools  among  the  hollows.  Cook. 

TRlCK'L[NG,  n.  The  act  of  flowing  in  drops,  or 
in  a  small  stream.  "  Trickling  of  water."  Bacon. 

t  TRlCK'MfNT.  n.     Decoration.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

TRiCK'STfR,  n.  One  who  practises  tricks  or  ar- 
tifices ;  a  deceiver  ;  a  cheat.  Robinson. 

TRiCK'SY,  a.  [From  trick.-]  Artful ;  trickish  : 
—  smart;  pretty;  dainty;  neat,     [r.]         Shak. 

TRIck'-TRAcK,  n.  [Fr.  trictrac.^  A  game  at 
tables.  Memoirs  of  P.  II.  Bruce. 

TRIcK'Y,  a.  Trickish  ;  practising  tricks ;  deceit- 
ful.    [Local,  Eng.,  and  colloquial,  U.  S.]  Forby. 

TRiC'Ll-NATE,  a.  [Gr.  rpnu  three,  and  KXhc,  to 
incline.]  (Min.)  Noting  crystals  whose  three  axes 
are  unequal  and  oblique  to  one  another.  Wright. 

TR!-CLIn'|-A-RY,  «•     [L.  tricliniaria.]    Eclating 


to  a  triclinium,  or  to  the  ancient  mode  of  re- 
clining on  couches  at  table.  Smart. 

TRI-CLTN'IC,  a.  (Crystallography .)  Noting  a 
system  of  crystallizatiun  such  that  the  three 
axes  of  the  crystals  are  unequal,  and  all  their 
intersections  are  oblique,  as  in  the  oblique 
rhomboidal  prism.  Dana. 

TRI-CLIM''I-6m,  n. ;  pi.  triclinia.  [L.,  from 
Or.  TfiKltvoi ;  rfM((,  three,  and  Khvfi,  a  couch ; 
irArVbi,  to  recline.]    {Roman  AiU.) 

1.  The  dining-room  of  a  house,  furnished  on 
three  sides  with  couches.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  A  couch  running  round  three  sides  of  a 
table,  for  reclining  on  at  meals.  Andretos, 

TRI-c6c'COyS,  a.  [Gr.  rplKoxKOf,  with  three 
grains  or  berries ;  rptti,  three,  and  k6kko{,  a  ker- 
nel.] {Bat.)  Noting  fruits  whose  pericarp  con- 
sists of  three  separable  closed  cells  or  carpels, 
forming,  as  it  were,  three  distinct  pericarps. 

Gray.     Ilenslow. 

TRI'c6l-QR,  n.  [Fr.]  The  national  French 
banner  of  three  colors,  blue,  white,  and  red, 
adopted  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  French  rev- 
olution. Brande. 
fl^"The  immediate  occasion  for  adopting  them 
is  said  to  have  been  that  tliey  were  the  colors  worn 
by  the  servants  uf  the  Duke  of  Orleans."     Brande. 

TRI'c6l-QRED  (trt'kiSl-vrd),  a.  Having  three 
colors  ;  —  applied  to  the  tricolor.  Qu.  Rev. 

TRI'CORN,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  cornu,  a 
horn.J  Three-horned  ;  —  applied  to  the  lateral 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  Iloblyn. 

TRr-COR-Nl9'?R-OUS,  a.  [1..  tricorniger  \  tres, 
three,  cornu,  a  horn,  and  gero,  to  bear.]  Hav- 
ing three  horns.  P.  Cyc. 


TRl-CdR'PQ-RAL,  a.  [L.  tricorpor;  <»es,  three, 
and  corpus,  corporis,  a  body.]  Having  three 
bodies.  Bailey. 

TRI-CCs'PJD,  a.  [L.  tricuspis,  tricuspidis ;  tres, 
three,  and  cuspis,  cuspidis,  a  point.]  Having 
three  points  or  tines  ;  three-pointed.  IV.  Smith. 
Tricuspid  valces,  (Med.)  three  triangular  valves 
formed  by  the  inner  membrane  of  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart,  around  the  orifice  by  which  the  auricle 
communicates  with  the  ventricle.  Dunglison. 

TRI-CUS'Pl-DATE,  a.    Having  three  points.  Hill. 

TRI-DAc'TYL,  a.  [Gr.  rmfiiKTvloi  ;  rpijf,  tlircc, 
and  &6KTvi.o(,  a  finger.]  Having  three  fingers  or 
three  toes.  Maunder.     Owen. 

TRI-DAc'TY-LOCs,  a.    Tridactyl.  Maunder. 

TRIDE,  a.  [Fr.]  {Amonp  Hunters.)  Short  and 
ready;  fleet;  swift;  rapid.  Bailey. 

TRi'DgNT,  n.  [L.  tridens ;  tres,  three, 
and  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth ;  It.  4r  Sp.  tri- 
dente;  Fr.  trident.]     {RoTnan  Ant.) 

1.  An  attribute  of  Neptune,  consist- 
ing of  a  kind  of  sceptre  or  three-pronged 
fork  :  —  also,  a  three-pronged  fork  used  by  the 
gladiator  called  a  retiarius,  in  contest.  W.  Smith. 

2.  A  three-pronged  harpoon  or  spear.  Simm. 

TRI'DPNT,        )  a.     [L.  tridens.]     Hadng  three 
TRI'DSNT-^D,  )  teeth  or  prongs.  Quarks. 


TRI-d6n'TATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  three  sharp 
teeth ;  three-toothed.  Lindley. 

TRI-DfiN'TAT- gD,  a.     Having  three  teeth.    Hill. 

TRl-DgN-TlF'gR-oOs,  a.  [L.  tridens,  a  trident, 
and^ero,  to  bear.]     Bearing  a  trident.    Clarke. 

TRi-DfiN'TlNE,  a.  Relating  to  Trent,  or  to  the 
council  held  there.  Ch.  Oh. 

TRl'neNT-POlNT'^D,  a.    (Bot.)  Not- 
ing leaves  having  three  teeth  or  two  jV' 
indentations  upon  a  truncated  point  V\  i 
or  apex.  Lindley.    ^  ^' 

TRI-DI-A-PA'^ON,  n.  {Mus.)  A  triple  octave,  or 
a  twenty-second.  Moore. 

tTRi'DlNG,  a.    Tithing.  —  See  Trithing. 

TRI-DQ-DfiC-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  rpf7(,  three, 
Sut^txa,  twelve,  and  l^oa,  a  base.]  {Crystalfog- 
raphy.)  Noting  crystals  which  present  three 
ranges  of  faces,  placed  one  above  anothet,  each 
range  consisting  of  twelve  faces.       Cleavelatid. 

TRiD'y-AN,  a.    [L.  triduanus;  tres,  three,  and 


dies,  a  day.]     Lasting  three  days,  or  happening 
•very  third  day.     [u.J  Blount. 

TR|-E'DRAL,  o.      See  Tkihkdhal.  Huttoii. 

TRI-ft.\'Nl-AL  [trl-€n'y»l,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  A'.; 
trl-en'n(;-»i,  P.  Sm.  C.  Wb.],  a.  [L.  triejutium, 
the  space  of  three  years  ;  tres,  three,  and  annus, 
a  year ;  It.  triennale  ;  Sp.  trienaJ;  Fr.  trieimat.] 

1.  Continuing  or  lasting  for  the  space  of  three 
years.     "  His  triennial  reign."  HovxrlL 

2.  Happening  every  third  year.  "His  tri- 
ennial visitation."  Warton. 

TRi-£N'N|-AL-LY,  ad.   Once  in  three  years.   Sm. 

TRJ'F.JV^,  n.  [L.]  (Roman  Ant.)  A  small  cop- 
per coin  worth  one  third  of  the  at.         Branae. 

TRl'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  tries.  Boyle. 

2.  One  who  examines  judicially  :  —  one  of  the 
persons  appointed,  according  to  law,  to  try 
whetlier  a  person  challenged  is  or  is  not  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  the  jurj* ; — more  frequently 
written  trior.  UurriU, 

3.  That  which  puts  to  the  test ;  a  test.  Shak. 

TR!'{;R-AR€H,  n.  \GT.Tpt(ipapj(ot;  rpipptit,  a  tri- 
reme, and  ap)(^6(,  a  leader ;  L.  tiierarchus.] 
(Grecian  Ant.)  The  captain  of  a  trireme  ;  —  at 
Athens,  one  who,  singly,  or  with  others,  had  to 
fit  out  a  trireme  for  the  public  service,  being  al- 
so responsible  for  the  command.      Wm.  Smith. 

TRI-g-TfeR'l-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  rp(/ri;pof ;  rpju,  three, 
and  iros,  a  year ;  L.  trietericus.]  Recurring 
every  third  year  ;  triennial,     [h.]  Gregory, 

tTRl-p-TER'jCS,  »»./>/.  A  triennial  festival.  May. 

TRf'FAl^-LOW,  V.  a.  To  plough  the  third  time 
before  sowing. —  See  Trefallow.    Mortimer, 

TRI-FA'RJ-OOs,  a.  [L.  trifarius,  threefold.] 
(But.)  Arranged  in  three  vertical  rows.      Gray. 

TRI-FAs'CJ-AT-PD,  a.  [L.  tres  and  fascia,  a 
band.]    Surrounded  with  three  bands.  Pennant. 

TRl'FjD  [trl'lid,  S.  W.  P.  K.  Sm.  ;  trtrjd,  Ja.],  a. 
[L.  triJiHus  ;  tres,  three,  &nd.findo,Jidi,  to  split.] 
(Bot.)  Noting  leaves  divided  into  three  seg- 
ments by  incisions  extending  about  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  blade ;  three-cleft.  —  See  Split.  Gray. 

TRl-FlS'Tr-LA-RY,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and./SWft/- 
la,  a  pipe.]     Having  three  pipes.  Broicne. 

TRI'FLE  (tri'fl),  v.  n.  [From.  Dut.  treyfrlen,  t« 
trifle.  Skinner.  —  Probably  from  A.  S.  trijclan, 
to  pound,  to  reduce  to  minute  parts.  Richard- 
son. —  L.  trivialis ;  Fr.  trivial.  —  See  Trivial.] 

[t.  trifled;  pp.  TRIFLING,  TRIFLED.] 

1.  To  act  or  to  talk  without  weight  or  dig- 
nity, or  with  levity  and  follv ;  to  be  busy  m 
light,  frivolous  things  ;  to  act  idly  or  frivolously. 

They  tti^  and  they  beat  the  air.  Hooter. 

2.  To  indulge  light  amusements.  Lm*o. 
To  trifle  with,  to  mock  ;  to  play  the  fool  with;  to 

treat  without  respect  or  consideration.  Skak, 

TRI'FLE,  V.  a,  1.  To  cause  to  appear  as  a  trifle ; 
to  make  of  no  importance,     [r.]  Shak 

2.  To  waste;  to  dissipate;  —  commonly  fol- 
lowed by  away. 

Such  men  lose  their  intellectual  power*  (br  want  of  ex- 
erting them;  and,  having  IriHeH  aicay  youth,  are  reduced  to 
tlie  neccasity  of  trying  aicay  age.  Bolingtiroke. 

TRI'FLE,  n.  1.  Any  thing  of  very  little  im|)or- 
tance  or  value  ;  a  thing  of  no  moment;  a  mite. 

A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  Iryfle*.  Skak, 

Trijirt  light  as  air 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmation  strung 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.  Shak. 

2  A  confectionery  of  whipped  cream,  with 
aromatic  and  spirituous  flavorings.    Simmond*. 

TRI'FLpR,  n.    One  who  trifles.  Barnes 

TRI'FLING,  a.  Being  of  small  worth,  value,  or 
importance ;  unimportant ;  trivial ;  petty  ;  frivo- 
lous; worthless;  s\\e.\\W Trifling  t\x\n^."  Vdal. 
Syn.  —  Tr\fiing,  tririal,  peltii,  frirtlous,  and  futilt 
are  all  used  to  chanicteri/.e  objects  of  little  importnnc« 
or  value.  Tririal  is  a  stronner  term  than  tr{fline.  sod 
implies  contempt.  A  trifling  tnalter  ;  a  tririal  ronrem 
or  mnark  ;  a  prUg  consideration  ;  a/n'ro/oiu  disptite ; 
a  futile  argument ,  a  leortUrat  publication  ;  a  tUght 
performance. 

TRf 'FLING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  trifles;  trivial  or 
frivolous  employment.  "  Empty  triflings."  Waits 
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TRI'FLING-Ly,  ad.  In  a  trifling  manner  ;  with- 
out weight,  dignity,  or  importance.  Locke. 

TRI'FLING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  trifling :  —  emptiness ;  vanity.  Bp.  Parker. 

TRI-FLO'RAL,     >  „,    [■£„  ^^^^^  three,  vcad.flos,j{o- 

TRI-FLO'ROIJS,  >  ris,  a  flower.]     (^Bot.)  Bearing 

three  flowers.  Knight. 

TRI-FLUC-TU-A'TION,  n.  [L.  tres,  three,  and 
fiuctus,  a  wave.]  Concurrence  of  three  waves. 
"  A  trijliictuation  of  evils."  Browne. 

TRI-FO'LJ-ATE,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  folium, 
a  leaf.]     (Bot.)  Having  three  leaves.-        Harte. 

TRI-FO'LJ-AT-9D,  a.     {Bot.)  Trifoliate.        Ash. 

TRI-FO'Ll-O-LATE,  rt.  (Bot.)  Noting  compound 
leaves  whose  petioles  bear  three  leaflets  some- 
times from  the  same  point.  Lindley. 

TRI'FO-LY,  n.  [L.trifoUum.']  Sweet  trefoil. Mason. 

TRI-Fb'RI-iJM,n.  [L.]  (v4rcA.)  The  gallery  or 
open  space  between  the  vaulting  and  the  roof  of 
the  aisles  of  a  church,  generally  lighted  by  win- 
dows in  the  external  wall  of  the  building,  and 
opening  to  the  nave,  choir,  or  transept  over  the 
main  arches.  Weale. 

TRI'FORM,  a.  [L.  triformis;  tres,  three,  and 
forma,  form.]     Having  a  triple  shape.    Milton. 

TRI-FORM'l-TY,  n.    State  of  being  triform.  Ash. 

TRI-FiJR'CATE,  a.     (Bot.)  Trifurcated.       Gray. 

TRI-FUR'OAT-^D,  a.  [L.  trifurcus  ;  tres,  three, 
and  furca,  a  fork.]  Having  three  forks,  prongs, 
or  points  ;  three-pronged.  Pennant. 

TRIG,  V.  a.  [Goth,  trega,  to  retard.  —  Dut.  trek- 
ken,  to  draw.    liichardson.]     [i.  trigged  ;  pp. 

TRIGGING,  TRIGGED.] 

1.  To  Stop,  as  a  wheel,  by  putting  a  stone  un- 
der it ;  to  scotch.  Bailey. 

2.  To  fill ;  to  cram  :  —  to  dress.  [Local.]  More. 

TRIG, a.  Full;  trim;  neat.  [Local, Eng.]5rocAe«. 

TRIG,  n.  A  stone,  wedge,  or  block  to  stop  a 
wheel  or  to  prevent  a  cask  from  rolling.  Palmer. 

TRIG'A-MIST,  n.     One  thrice  married.      Blount. 

TRIG'A-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  rpfTj,  three,  and  yn/ztw,  to 
marry.]  (Bot.)  Noting  plants  of  the  composite 
family,  which  have  staminate,  pistillate,  and 
perfect  florets  in  the  same  flower-head.  Brande. 

TRIG'A-MY,  n.  [Gr.  TQiyafiia;  tqiIs,  three,  and 
ya/xiw,  to  marry;  L.  trigamia;  Fr.  trigamie.] 
The  state  of  being  married  three  times,  or  the 
state  of  having  three  husbands  or  three  wives  at 
the  same  time.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

TRI-GAs'TRIC,  a.  [Gr.  rpas,  three,  and  ya(TT,',p, 
the  belly.]  (Med.)  Noting  a  muscle  or  muscles 
that  have  three  bellies.  Dunglison. 

TRI-^EM'J-NOtJS,  a.  [L.  trigeminus ;  tres,  three, 
and  geminus,  twin-born.]  Three  at  a  birth; 
three-fold.  Phillips. 

TRlG'fi^R,  n.     [Dut.  trekker;  trekken,  to  draw.] 

1.  'A  catch  to  stop  or  hold  the  wheel  of  a  car- 
riage on  steep  ground.  Johnson. 

2.  A  catch  which,  being  pulled,  disengages 
the  cock  of  a  gun-lock,  and  causes  the  flint  to 
strike  the  hammer  in  lock-guns,  and  the  nipple 
in  percussion-guns.  Stocqueler. 

TRI-plN'TAL,  n.     See  Trental.  Ayliffe. 

TRi'GLYPH  (tri'glif)  [tri'glif,  S.  W.  P.  K.  Sm. 
C;  trig'lif,  Ja.  \Vb7\,n.  [Gr.  Tp/yAu(^05 ;  rpiyXa, 
a  mullet,  and  yXvipfi,  a  carving ;  L.  triglyphus  ; 
Fr.  triglyphe.]  (Arch.) 
An  ornament  repeated  at 
equal  intervals  in  the  Dor- 
ic frieze,  consisting  of  a    ^ 

slightly  projecting  tablet,    '  ""  ^mm^S 

channelled       with       two  Triglyphs. 

grooves,  or  glyphs,  and  with  a  half-groove  cham- 
fering off  each  of  its  outer  edges.  P.  Cyc. 

TRI-GLYPH'IC,         }  ^      Containing,  or  pertain- 

TRI-GLYPH'I-CAL,  )  ing   to,    triglyphs   or   three 

sets  of  characters  or  carvings.  Clarke. 

TRI'GON  [tri'gon,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  trlg'- 
on,  C.  Wb.],  n.  [Gr.  rpiyuroi,  a  triangle;  rpus, 
.three,  and  ymvia,  a  comer,  an  angle.] 

1.  t  A  triangle  ;  a  triangular  form.  Beaumont. 


2.  (Astral.)  Aspect  of  two  planets  distant  120 
degrees  from  each  other.  Hutton. 

3.  (Gr.  Ant.)  A  triangular  musical  instru- 
ment somewhat  like  a  harp,  having  strings  of 
equal  thickness,  but  of  unequal  lengths  :  —  a 
game  at  ball,  played  by  three  persons,  standing 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle.     Liddell.    W.  Smith. 

TRTg'O-NAL  [trig'o-n^l,  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm.  C. ;  tri'- 
go-n^l,  S'.  K.],  a.  Triangular ;  having  three  an- 
gles or  corners.  Woodward. 

TRIG-0-N6(;;'5R-0US,  a.  [Gr.  -rplymos,  a  trian- 
gle, and  Kcpa,  a  horn.]  Having  three-angled 
horns,  as  a  fossil  stag.  Smart. 

TRIG-O-NO-MET'RIC,  )  „.  [It.  ^  Sp.  trigono- 

TRIG-O-NO-MET'RI-CAL,  )  metrico  ;    Fr.    trigo- 

nometrique.]     Pertainmg  to,  or  performed  by, 

trigonometry.  Hutton. 

TRIG-O-NO-MET'Rl-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  trigonom- 
etry ;  according  to  trigonometry.  IVhiston. 

TRTG-O-NOM'5-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  rplyiovos,  triangu- 
lar ;  rpfts,  three,  ytavia,  a  corner,  an  angle,  and 
fiirpov,  a  measure  ;  It.  S;  Sp.  trigonometria  ;  Fr. 
trigonometrie.']  (Math.)  That  branch  of  math- 
ematics whose  object  it  is  to  determine  unknown 
angles  or  sides  of  triangles,  by  means  of  others 
Avhich  are  kno^vn ;  the  act  or  the  science  of  meas- 
uring triangles.  It  also  treats  of  the  general 
relations  existing  between  the  trigonometrical 
functions  of  angles  or  arcs.  Davies  S;  Peck, 

Analytical  trigonometry,  tlie  branch  of  trigonometry 
which  treats  of  the  general  relations  and  properties, 
and  the  trigonometrical  functions  of  angles.  —  Plane 
trigonometry,  the  brHnch  of  trigonometry  which  treats 
of  the  relations  existing  between  the  sides  and  angles 
of  plane  triangles,  and  the  methods  of  resolving  plane 
triangles  —  that  is,  of  finding,  by  means  of  three  parts 
that  are  known,  one  of  them  at  least  being  a  side,  the 
unknown  parts.  —  Spherical  trigonometry,  the  branch 
of  trigonometry  which  treats  of  the  relations  existing 
between  the  sides  and  angles  of  spherical  triangles, 
and  the  methods  of  resolving  such  triangles. Da.  4"  P. 

TRI'GO-NOUS,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  three  longitu- 
dinal angles  and  three  plane  faces  ;  three-cor- 
nered. Gray. 

TRI'GRAM,  n.  [Gr.  rpus,  three,  and  ypdfina,  a 
letter.]  Three  letters  united  in  one  sound,  as 
the  three  letters  in  eye  ;  a  trigraph.        Barnes. 

TRI-GRAM-MAT'IC,  a.  Containing,  or  consist- 
ing of,  three  letters  ;  trigrammic.  Clarke. 

TRI-GRAiVI'MJC,  a.  [Gr.  Tptypaixnaroi.']  Contain- 
ing three  letters  ;  trigrammatic.  Thomson. 

TRI'GRApH,  n.  [Gr.  Tpui,  three,  and  ypnipfi,  a 
writing.]  Three  letters  united  in  one  sound,  as 
e:iu  in  beau  ;  a  trigram.  Smart. 

TRI'g^YN,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  order  Tri- 
gyni'a ;  a  plant  with  three  pistils.  Clarke. 

TRi-(^YJV'l-A,  n.  [Gr.  rpiJi,  three,  and  yvvfi,  a 
woman.]  A  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  those 
orders,  or  subdivisions  of  his  classes  of  plants, 
which  have  three  pistils,  or  at  least  three 
styles.  Hensloto. 

TRI-^YN'l-AN,  a.     (Bot.)  Trigynous.       Wright. 

TRi'(?YN-OUS,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  three  pistils 
or  styles.  Gray. 

TRI-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  rpfij,  three,  and  Upa,  a 
base.]  Noting  solid  angles  formed  by  three 
planes  meeting  in  the  same  point.  Da.  §  P. 

TRI-HE'DRAL,  n.  (Geom.)  A  polyhedral  angle 
of  three  faces.  Davies. 

TRI-HE'DRON,  n.  [Gr.  rpili,  three,  and  c^pa,  a 
base.]  A  figure  of  three  sides ;  a  triangle. Da»jes. 

TRI-HO'RAL,  a.  [L.^res,  three,  and /(ornt,  an  hour.] 
Happening  once  in  three  hours.  Lord  Ellesmere. 

TRI-JU'GOyS  [tri-ju'gus,  Sm.  C. ;  trij'u-gus,  CI. 
Wb.],  a.  [L.trijugus;  tres,  throe,  and  j'ligum, 
a  yoke.]  (Bot.)  Noting  pinnated  leaves,  whose 
petioles  bear  three  pairs  of  leaflets.       Lindley. 

TRI-LAT'pR-AL,  a.  [L.  trilatervs;  tres,  three, 
and  latus,  laieris,  a  side  ;  Fr.  trilattral.]  Hav- 
ing three  sides  ;  three-sided.  Brande. 

TRI-LAT'pR-AL-LY,  ad.     With  three  sides.     CI. 

TRI-LAt'^R-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  having 
three  sides.  Scott, 


TRI-LEM'MA,  n.  A  situation  or  difficulty  in 
which  there  is  a  choice  between  three. 

We  stand  in  a  tritemma,  and  we  must  adopt  one  of  thren 
sets  of  conclusions.  £.  JJ,  Sears. 

TRi-LlN'GUAL,  a.  [L.  trilinguis;  tres,  three, 
and  lingua,  a  tongue.]  Consisting  of  three 
languages  or  tongues.  Clarke. 

TRI-LIN'GUAR,  a.    Trihngual.  Maunder, 

TRI-LIT'jpR-AL,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  litera,  a 
letter.]     Consisting  of  three  letters.     W.Jones. 

TRI-LIT'eR-AL,  n.  Aword  of  three  letters.  C;a>-A;e. 

TRTl'J-THON,  n.  [Gr.  rpHi,  three,  and  liOoi,  a 
stone.]  Three  stones  placed  together  like  door- 
posts and  a  lintel.  Clarke. 

TRILL,  n.  [Dut.  trilling;  Ger.  triller;  Dan. 
trille  ;  Sw.  drill.  —  It.  trillo.']  (Miis.)  The  al- 
ternate reiteration  of  two  notes  comprehending 
an  interval  not  greater  than  one  whole  tone,  nor 
less  than  a  semitone ;  a  shake ;  a  quaver  or  a 
tremulousness  in  singing,  or  of  the  sound  of  an 
instrument.  Moore. 

TRILL,  V.  a.  [Dut.  trillen,  to  quaver,  to  trill; 
Ger.  triUern ;  Dan.  trille ;  Sw.  trilla,  drilla.  — 
—  It.  trillare. —  From  A.  S.  thirlian,  to  drill. 
Richardson. —  See  Thrill,  and  Drill.]      [i. 

trilled;  pp.  TRILLING,  TRILLED.] 

1.  To  utter  with  quavering  or  tremulousness 
of  voice,  or  to  play  with  quavering. 

The  sober-suited  songstress  trilU  her  lay.  Thomson. 

2.  To  shake,  or  cause  to  shake.      Gascoigne. 

TRILL,  V.  n.  To  play  or  to  sing  with  tremulous 
vibrations  of  sound  ;  to  quaver. 

To  judge  of  tnlliny  notes  and  tripping  feet.        Dryden. 
TRILL,  V.  n.     [Corrupted  from  trickle.    Richard- 
son.'l     To  run  or  to  fall  in  a  slender  course  or 
stream,  or  in  drops ;  to  trickle. 

His  salt  tears  trilled  adown  as  rain.  Chaucer, 

TRIL'LING,  n.  One  of  three  children  born  at  the 
same  birth.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

TRILL'ION  (tril'yun"),  n.  [three  (L.  tres)  and 
million.  —  "A  word  invented  by  Locke."  John' 
son.]  According  to  the  English  system  of  no- 
tation, the  number  represented  by  a  unit  with 
eighteen  ciphers  annexed,  being  a  million  raised 
to  the  third  power;  —  according  to  the  French 
system,  the  number  represented  by  a  unit  with 
twelve  ciphers  annexed,  being  a  million  a  thou- 
sand times  repeated.  Greenleaf. 

TRIL'LI-IJM,  71.     A  genus  of  plants.  Lindley. 

TRIL'LO,  n.  ;  pi.  trIl'lo?,  [It.]  (Mus.)  A. 
shake ;  a  trill.  Moore, 

TRI'LO-BATE  [tri'lp-bSt,  Sm.  O.  Wb. ;  tri-lo'bat, 
K.  C.],  a.  [Gr.  rpiXofioi,  three-lobed ;  Tpi7s, 
three,  and  ?.ofidi,  a  lobe;  Fr.  trilobe.]  (Bot.) 
Divided  into  three  lobes  ;  trilobed.  Gray. 

TRI'I-OBED  (lobd),  a.     (Bot.)  Trilobate.       Gray, 

TRI'LO-BITE  [trl'lo-bit,  S7n.O.  Wb.  ;  tril'o-blt,  C], 
n.  (Pal.)  The  name  of  an  extinct 
order  of  crustaceans,  having  the  an- 
terior segment  of  the  shell  in  the 
form  of  a  large  shield,  and  the  body 
composed  of  numerous  segments 
folding  over  one  another  like  those 
of  the  tail  of  a  lobster,  and  divided 
longitudinally  into  three  ranges  of 
lobes  by  two  deep  and  parallel  fur- 
rows. Buckland,       Trilobite 

*S"  The  presence  oftrilobites  is  char-  (Paradoxoidei 
acteristic  of  the  .''ilurian  and  Devonian  Temiii). 
systems  of  strata,  they  being  rarely  met  with  in  other 
situations.  They  are  found  entombed  in  slate  and 
dark  limestone,  and  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe.     Lyell. 

TRI-L6c'U-LAR,  a,  [L.  tres,  three,  and  loculus, 
a  little  box ';  Fr.  triloeulaii-e.]  (Bot.)  Having 
three  cells,  as  a  capsule.  Gray. 

TRIL'O-^Y,  n,  [Gr.  rptXoyin  j  rpus,  three,  and 
Hdyoi,  a  'discourse.]  A  series  of  three  dramas 
which,  although  each  of  them  is  in  one  sense 
complete,  yet  bear  a  mutual  relation,  and  form 
but  parts  of  one  poetical  or  historical  picture. 

All  the  plays  of  ^schylus  and  the  Henry  VI.  of  Shake- 
speare are  examples  of  a  trilogy.  Mrande. 

TRi-LU'MI-NAR,     ?  „.      [L.  tres,  three,  and  iu 


TRi-LU'MI-NOUS, 
lights,     [r.] 


men,  a  light.]   Having  throe 
Baiky 
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TRIm,  a.  [A.  S.  trum,  firm,  strong,  sound ;  try- 
mian,  trymman,  to  prepare,  to  make  strong.]  Of 
fit,  compact,  or  orderly  form  or  shape ;  snug , 
neat ;  well  dressed ;  smart ;  —  often  used  in  slight 
contempt.     "Thirteen  </•»'»»  barks."     llolinsJuxl. 

A  trim  exploit,  »  manly  cntorprisp, 

Ti)  ciinjure  up  tciirs  in  a  poor  niaid'a  eye* 

Witli  your  dvriaiun  I  Shak. 

TRIm,  m.     1.  Dress  ;  gear  ;  ornaments ;  trimming. 
"  Your  laborsome  and  dainty  trims."         Shak. 
2.  (Naiit.)  The  condition   of  a  vessel  with 
reference  to  her  cargo  and  ballast.  Dana. 

In  ballast-trim,  (JVaut.)  havini;  only  ballast  on  board. 
Dana.  —  Trim  of  the  viants,  (JVaut.)  the  position  of  the 
mnsts  with  regard  to  the  slilp  and  to  eacli  other,  as 
near  or  fur  apart,  far  forward  or  aft,  upright,  inclin- 
ing aft  or  inclining  forward.  Mar.  Diet. —  Tri}n  of 
sails,  arrangement  of  ttio  sails  host  calculated  to  ac- 
celerate the  ship's  course  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind.    Mar.  Diet. 

TRTM,  v.  a.    [A.  S.  trymian,  trymman,  to  prepare.] 

[t.  TRIMMED  ;  pp.  TUIMMIXG,  TKIMMED.] 

1.  To  set  or  put  in  order;  to  put  into  a  fit 
state,  condition,  form,  or  shape  for  use ;  to  fit 
out;  to  adjust;  to  prepare;  to  arrange. 

As  ravenous  flxlics  do  a  vessel  follow 

That  is  new  Irimmeil.  Shak. 

2.  To  dress  ;  to  decorate  ;  to  ornament. 

And  I  was  trimnied  in  Madam  Julia's  gown.  Shak. 

The  victim  ox  .  . .  tn'inmetl  with  white  ribbons.      Drytlen. 

3.  To  shave;  to  shear;  to  clip;  tolop;  to  prune. 

Mephibosheth  . .  .  came  down  to  meet  the  king,  and  had 

neither  dressed  his  feet  nor  trimmed  his  beard.  2  Sam.  xix.  'H. 

Trim  off  the  small  superfluous  branches.  Mortimer. 

4.  To  chastise  ;  to  chide.  [Colloquial.]  Roget. 
5    (Car/).,  (SfC.)  To  work  or  dress,  as  a  piece  of 

timber,  into  form  or  shape  designed.    Mar.  Diet. 

6,  {Xaut.')  To  put  in  a  proper  condition  with 
respect  to  cargo  or  to  ballast,  as  a  ship.    Dana. 

To  trim  a  lamp,  to  make  a  lamp  ready  by  pouring 
in  oil  and  clipping  the  wick. —  'To  trim  in,  (Carp.)  to 
fit  in,  as  one  piece  of  timber  into  another.  Moron. — 
To  trim  the  sails,  (JVaut.)  to  adjust  in  the  way  best 
calculated  to  accelerate  the  ship's  course  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Mar,  Diet. —  7'o  trim 
up,  to  dress  ;  to  array. 

TRIM,  V.  n.  To  balance  or  fluctuate  between  par- 
ties, so  as  to  appear  to  favor  each.  South. 

TRI-MAC'U-LAT-pn,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  mac- 
ula, a  spot.]     Having  three  spots.         Pennant. 

TRf-MEM'BRAL,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  memhrum, 
a  member.]     Having  three  members.         Gibbs. 

TRI'.MP-RAN,  n.  [Gr.  rpf?f,  three,  and  iiipo';,  a 
part.]  {Ent.)  One  of  a  section  of  coleopterous 
insects,  including  those  which  have  each  tarsus 
composed  of  three  articulations.  Brande. 

TRf'Mfi-ROUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  its  parts  in 
threes.  Gray. 

TRi-MES '  TER,  n.  FL.  trimestris,  of  three  months.] 
A  term  or  period  of  three  months  in  German 
universities.  llule. 

TRi-MES'TRl-AL,  a.  [L.  trimestris.']  Lasting 
three  months  or  occurring  once  in  three  months. 
"  Trimestrial  reviews."  Ed.  Rev. 

TRlM'5-TpR,  a.  [Gr.  rpiVrpof ;  Tpf?f,  three,  and 
/liroov,  a  measure  ;  L.  trimetros  ;  Fr.  trimHre.'] 
(Pros.)  Consisting  of  three  metres.     Andrews. 

TR!m'5-T5R,  n.  (Pros.)  A  kind  of  verse  con- 
taining three  metres.  Andrews. 

TRi-MfeT'RIC,  71.  [Gr.  rpc^f,  three,  and  /iirpov,  a 
measure.]  {Crystallography.)  Noting  a  system 
of  crystallization  such  that  the  three  axes  of  the 
crystals  belonging  to  it  intersect  one  another  at 
right  angles,  and  are  unequal,  as  in  the  right 
rectangular  prism.  Dana. 

TRi-MfeT'RJ-CAL,  a.  Consisting  of  three  poeti- 
cal measures  or  nietres  ;  trimeter.  Clarke. 

TRIm'LY,  ad.     In  a  trim  manner  ;  nicely  ;  neatly. 

Her  yellow  golden  hair 
Was  trimly  woven,  and  in  tresses  wrought.       S)ienfer. 

TRTm'MER,  n-  1-  One  who  trims;  one  who  fits, 
ornaments,  or  arranges.  Simmonds. 

2  One  who  pursues  a  middle  course  between 
parties  ;  one  who  for  personal  advantage  alter- 
nately supports  opposing  parties  ;  a  timeserver. 

He  [Flalif'itx]  was  the  chief  of  those  politicians  whom  the 
tyo  great  parties  contemptuously  called  Irimvierf.  Instead 
of  quarrelling  with  this  nickname,  he  assumed  it  as  a  title  of 
honor,  and  vindicated  with  greot  vivoeity  the  dignity  of  the 
appellation.  Kvery  thing,  he  said,  trims  between  extremes. 
• .    Thus  Halifax  was  a  trimmer  on  principle.         JUacaulay. 


Bophoclei,  in  private  life,  wu  a  profligate,  and  In  public 
life  a  shuffler  and  u  Irimmrr,  if  not  oliHuliitely  .i  renegade. 
It  was,  jH'rhaps,  the  very  luxilv  of  his  principles  which  iiiiidc 
bini  thought  so  agreeable  u  I'elliiw,  Jliilwi-r. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  inserted  in  a 
roof,  floor,  wooden  partition,  Ike,  to  support 
the  ends  of  any  of  the  joists,  rafters,  &c.    Weale. 

TRTM'MI.\G,  n. ;  pi.  TKIMMINOS.  1.  Necessary  or 
ornamental  appendages  to  something,  as  to  gar- 
ments ;  trappings.  Garth. 

2.  A  beating ;  a  chiding.  Rot/et. 

3.  pi.  The  accessories  to  any  dish  or  article 
of  food.     [U.  S.]  Knickerbocker  Mag. 

TRl.M'NpSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  trim;  com- 
pactness ;  neatness.  Shericood. 

TRi-MORPH'I^M,  n.  [Gr.  rpn^,  three,  and  /iop(^»/, 
form.]  {Crystallography.)  The  property  of  crys- 
tallizing in  three  different  forms.  Dtna. 

TRI'NAL,  a.    [L.  trinus.]    Threefold.      Spenser. 

TRlN'DLE(trIn'dl),n,&».a.  SeeTuuNDLE.  Todd. 

TRINE,  n.  [L.  trinus,  threefold.]  (Astrol.)  One 
of  the  five  aspects  of  the  influential  bodies,  the 
angle  subtended  by  the  two  planets  as  seen 
from  the  earth  being  120  degrees,  or  the  third 
of  the  zodiac;  —  supposed  to  be  a  benign  as- 
pect. Brande. 

TRINE,  a.      [L.  trinus ;  Tr.  trine.']      Threefold; 

thrice  repeated.  IVheatley. 

Trine    dimension,     threefold    dimension ;     length, 

breadth,  and  thickness.  Hatlon. 

TRINE,  v.  a.    To  put  in  a  trine  aspect.     Drydcn. 

TRI-NtR' V.^TE,  }  a,    [L.  tres,  three,  and  nenm, 

TRf'NERVED,       )  a  nerve.]  {Hot.)  Having  three 

ribs,  all  proceeding  from  the  base ;  three-nerved. 

Gray. 

TRm-oi'jv.m, 
n.  pi.  {Or- 
nith.)  A  sub- 
familyofbirds 
of  the  order  Grallce  and 
ScolopacideB;  sandpipers.    Gray. 

TRTn'GLE,  n.  {Arch.)  A  name 
common  to  several  little,  square 
members  or  ornaments,  as  a  reg- 
let,  a  lintel,  a  platband,  a  little 
member  fixed  over  the  triglvph:  —  a  lath  be- 
tween the  posts  of  a  bedstead  ;  a  curtain-rod. 
Weale.     Simmonds. 

TRIN-I-TA'RJ-AN,  n.  1.  A  believer  in  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  Trinity  or  trinitarianism.        Swift. 

All  denominations  of  Christians  that  believe  in  the  Trin- 
ity, or  Triune  Deity,  ore  comprised  under  the  general  name 
of  Trinitarian.1.  lirawle. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  religious  order 
founded  in  1198,  and  devoted  especially  to  the 
duty  of  ransoming  captives  taken  by  the  Moors 
and  other  infidels.  Bratide. 

TRlN-l-TA'R!-.\N,  a.  Eclating  to  the  trinity,  or 
trinitarianism  ;  believing  in  the  Trinity.  Ch.  Ob. 

TRiN-l-TA'RI-AN-I§M,n.  {Thcol.)  The  doctrine 
of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Burnet. 

TRIn'I-TY,  n.  j^L.  trinitis;  tres,  three,  and  mm»m, 
one;  Ft.  trinity.]  {'i'heol.)  Union  of  three  in 
one ;  the  three  persons  comprised  in  the  God- 
head, and  distinguished  as  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Brande. 

TheophillUi  BishopofAntioch.  who  flourished  in  the  sec- 
ond century,  the  first  who  used  the  term  trinity.  Jfufidii. 

TR!N'l-TY-n5lJSE,  n.  A  kind  of  college  incor- 
porated Viy  Henry  VIII.  in  1/515,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  commerce  and  navigation,  by  licensing 
Eilots,  ordering  and  erecting  beacons,  light- 
ouses,  buoys,  &c.     [England.]  Davis. 

TRIN'1-TY-SOn'D.AY,  n.  {Eccl.)  The  Sunday 
next  after  Whit-Sunday  ;  —  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  a  feast  held  on  that  dav  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  honor  of  the  trinity.  Z?>'rt«rfe. 

TRTN'I-TY-TKRM,  n.  {Law.)  The  sitting  of  the 
law-courts  in  England  between  May  22  and 
June  12.  Simmotids. 

t  TrIN-J-U'NI-TY,  n.    Triunity.  Milton. 

TRINK,  n.    A  kind  of  fishing-net.        Simmonds. 

TRlN'KfT  (trtng'kct,  82),  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymol- 
ogy. —  It.  trinrio,  a  cutting  ;  trinchetto,  the 
foremost  sail;  Fr.  trinqttet,  a   foremast,  trin- 


Hemipalama 
inultistriata. 


f>Mtte,  a  storm-jib.  —  Trinket  is  probably  from 
,.  trinciiire,  to  cut.  Richardson.] 

1.  A  small  ornament,  particularly  of  gold- 
smith's work.  Drytlen. 

She  was  not  hung  about  with  toy«  and  trinlrU.  tweerfr- 
cases,  iHM'ket-glasses.  ArlMlhiutt. 

2.  Any  thing  of  little  value  ;  a  trifle.  Ttisser, 

3.  t  {Saut.)  A  topsail  or  top-gallant  saii. 

Tlie  trinket  and  the  mizzen  were  rent  uundcr.   JIackluyt, 

tTRlN'KpT,  c.  n.    To  give  trinkeU.  South. 

TRTN'KeT-RY,  n.     TrinkeU  collectively;  small 

or  trifling  ornaments.  ilaunder. 

TRiN'KLE  (tring'kl,  82), r.  n.   Totamper;  to  treat 

secretly  or  in  an  underhand  manner,     [n.] 

Many  disrontente<I  persons  in  England  were  snsperted  to 
have  Innkleil,  at  least,  with  Holland  alHiut  ntisiug  ardition* 
and  perhaps  insurroctioiia  in  Knglaiid.  Tenq/fa. 

TR!-N0C'TIAL,  a.  [L.  trinoctialis ;  tres,  three, 
and  nox,  noctis,  a  night.]  Comprising  three 
nights  ;  for  the  space  of  three  nights.         Scott, 

TRI-NO'DAL,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  three  nodes  or 
points  on  the  stem  from  which  leaves  arise.  Ash. 

TRi-NO'Ml-AL,  n.  [L.  trei,  three,  and  nomen,  a 
name.]  {Algebra.)  A  polynomial  consisting  of 
three  parts  or  terms  separated  from  each  ohcr 
by  the  sign  plus  or  the  sign  minus.  llutton. 

TRI-NO'Ml-AL,  a.    Having  three  terms. 

TRi'O  [trl'8,  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  trS'a,  Ja.],  n. ; 
pi.  trT'6§.     [Sp.  iSr  Fr.,  from  L.  trea,  three.] 

1.  Three  united  ;  as,  "  A  trio  of  persons." 

2.  {Mas.)  A  composition  for  three  voices  or 
for  three  instruments.  Moore. 

TRi-6B'Q-LAR,       )  „.     [Qr.  Tpi<^0o}.6(,  a  piece  of 

TRl-OB'Q-LA-RY,  >  three  oboli;  rp<K,  three,  and 
djo/.'if,  an  obole  ;  L.  triobolus,  a  piece  of  three 
oboli.]  Of  the  vahie  of  three  oboli :  — of  little 
or  no  value  ;  vile  ;  worthless.  JIowelL 

TRI'OC-TILE,  n.  {Astrol.)  The  aspect  of  two 
planets  distant  three  eighths  of  a  circle,  or  ISo 
degrees,  from  each  other.  Wright. 

TRi-6c-TO-HE'DRAL,  a.  {Crystallography.) 
Noting  crystals  whose  surface  exhibits  three 
ranges  of  faces,  placed  one  above  the  other, 
each  range  containing  eight  faces.     Cleavelnnd. 

TRI-(E'CI4  (trl-S'sh?),  M.  {Bot.)  The  third  order 
of  the  Linnican  class  Polygamia.  Gray. 

TRi-CE'CIOl  S  (tri-S'shus,  66),  a,  [Gr.  rpiTf,  three, 
and  ulxoi,  a  house.]  (Bot.)  Noting  plants  which 
have  three  sorts  of  flowers  on  the  same  or  on 
different  individuals,  some  of  them  having  sta- 
mens, some  pistils,  and  others  both  stamens 
and  pistils.  Gray. 

TRI'0-L6t,  n.  A  stanza  of  eight  lines,  in  which 
the  first  line  is  thrice  repeated.  P.  Carey,  16.51. 

TRI-O'JVE^,  n.  pi,  [L.,  originally  ploughing 
oxen.]  (Astron.)  Tne  assemblage  of  seven 
stars  forming  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Major, 
or  Charles's  Wain.  llutton. 

TRI'QR,  n.  {Law.)  One  of  the  persons  appointed 
to  try  whether  a  person  challenged  to  the  favor 
is  or  is  not  qualified  to  serve  on  a  jury.  BurrilL 

TrTp,  r.  n.  [Dut.  trippelen ;  Ger.  trippeln  ;  Dan. 
trippe ;  Sw.  trippa.] 

1.  To  run  or  step  lightly  or  nimbly ;  to  take 
short,  quick,  light  steps ;  to  hop,  skip,  dance. 

This  horse  anon  gan  for  to  trip  and  dance.         Chancer. 

Come,  and  triii  it.  as  you  go, 

On  the  light,  fiintastic  toe.  Milton. 

She  bounded  by,  and  tripjied  so  light, 
Tliej'  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sighL  Drifitem. 

2.  To  take  a  short  voyage  or  journey.  Johnson. 

3.  To  strike  the  foot  against  something  in 
walking  or  running,  so  as  to  make  a  false  step  -, 
to  lose  footing  ;  to  stumble. 

4.  To  fail ;  to  err  ;  to  be  deficient. 

Dubias  is  such  a  acnipulous  gomi  man  — 
Yes,  you  may  catch  him  <ri;«;.><if/  if  you  can.      Cotrprr. 
Virgil . . .  pretends  sometimes  to  trip.  Drfrien, 

TRIP,  r.a.    [i.  TRIPPED  ;  pp.  tripping,  tripped 

or  TUIPT.] 

1.  To  supplant ;  to  throw  or  cast  down  by 
striking  the  feet  of  a  person  from  the  ground 
by  a  sudden  motion  ;  —  often  followed  by  up. 

There  was  never  man  tripped  himself  more  handsomely 
to  take  a  fall.  Bp.  aitntner 

2.  To  strike  from  under  the  body ;  —  with  up. 

I  tri/>t  up  thy  heels  and  beat  thee.  Shot 

3.  To  catch  ;  to  detect ;  to  apprehend,     [r.] 

These  women 
Can  trip  roe.  If  I  err.  Shttk 
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To  trip  an  anchor,  (JVaut.)  to  loosen  an  anchor  from 
the  bottom  by  its  cable  or  buoy -rope.  Mar.  Diet. 

TUiP,  71.  1.  A  stroke  or  catch  by  which  the 
wrestler  supplants  his  antagonist. 

It  was  a  noble  time  when  trips  and  Cornish  hugs  could 
make  a  man  immortal.  Addison. 

2.  A  stumble  by  striking  the  foot  against 
Bomething ;  a  false  step.  Johnson. 

3.  A  failure  ;  —  particularly  a  slight  mistake. 

Each  seeming  trip  and  each  digressive  start.  Jiarte. 

4.  A  short  voyage  or  journey ;  an  excursion  ; 
a  ramble  ;  a  jaunt.  "  A  trip  to  London."  Pope. 

1  passed  the  isthmus  twice,  and  was  twenty-three  days  in 
the  last  trip  1  made  over  it.  Dampier. 

6.  t  A  troop ;  a  host.  "  When  he  [King  Philip] 
and  all  his  trip  for  nought  fled."         R.  Bnirme. 

6.  (Naut.)  A  single  board  in  plying  to  wind- 
ward. Mar.  Diet. 

7.  A  flock  ;  a  large  number.     [Scotland.] 

Then  came  a  trip  of  mice  out  of  their  nest.         Henrysone. 

8.  A  small  flock  of  sheep ;  a  herd.  [Loc]  Ray. 
Syn.  —  See  Excursion. 

TRI'PART-gD,  a.  1.  {Her.)  Parted  in  three  pieces, 

as  ordinaries,  charges,  or  the  field.  Ogilvie. 

2.  {Bat.)  Divided  into  three  segments  which 

extend  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  part  to  which 

they  belong.  Lindley. 

TRI-PAR'T|-BLE,  a.  {Bot.)  Separable  into  three 
parts  or  pieces.  Gray. 

TRI-PAR'TIgNT  (-shent),  a.  Noting  a  number 
which  exactly  divides  another  into  three  parts. 

TRtP'AR-TlTE,  a.  [L.  ti-ipartitits;tres,t\iTee, 
and  p%rs,  partis,  a  part ;  Fr.  tripartite.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  Divided  into  three  lobes  or 
segments  extending  nearly  to  the  base 
of  the  parts  to  which  they  belong. 

Lindley. 

2.  Consisting  of  three  parts  or  re- 
lating to  three  parties.  "  A  tripartite 
treaty."  E.  Everett. 

TRIP'AR-TlTE-LY,  ad.  In  a  tripartite  manner  ; 
by  a  division  into  three  parts.  Hill. 

TRIP-AR-TI"TrON  (-tish'un),  n.     [L.  tripartitio.] 

1.  A  division  into  three  parts.  Ash. 

2.  {Arith.)  A  division  by  3 ;  the  taking  of  the 
third  part  of  any  number  or  quantity.     Hittton. 

TRf-PAS'jf7HAL,  a.  [L.  tres  and  pascha,  the  Pass- 
over.]    Including  three  Passovers.     Carpenter. 

TRIPE,  n.     [It.  trippa  ;  Sp.  tripa  ;  Fr.  ^w>e.j 

1.  The  intestines,  —  commonly  the  large 
stomach  of  a  ruminating  animal  prepared  and 
dressed  for  food.  Shak. 

2.  The  human  belly.     [Ludicrous.]   Johnson. 

TRIp'?-DAL  rtrTp'e-(]?l,  W.  P.Ja.K.  Sm.  ;  trl- 
p8'd5tl,  S.  C.J,  a.  [L.  tripedalis ;  tres,  three,  and 
pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]    Having  three  feet.  Johnson. 

TRlP'^L,  n.     {Min.)  Tripoli.  Phillips. 

TRIPE'-MAN,  n.     One  who  sells  tripe.       Smart. 

TRi-PEN'NATE,  a.     {Bot.)  Tripinnate.     Clarke. 

TRI-PEN'NA-Tl-PART-?D,  a.  {Bot.)  Notintr  tri- 
parted  leaves  having  triparted  lobes,  and  the 
subdivisions  of  the  lobes  trilobed.  Lindley. 

TRi-PEN'NA-Tl-SECT-^D,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  tri- 
sected leaves  having  trisected  lobes,  and  these 
lobes  themselves  trisected.  Lindley. 

TRI-PER'SO-NAL,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  perso- 
na, a  person.]  Consisting  of  three  persons. 
"  One  tripersonal  Godhead."  Milton. 

TRI-PER'SON-AL-iST,  n.  A  believer  in  triper- 
sonality  ;  a  trinitarian.  Clissold. 

TRi-PER-SON-AL'(-TY,  n.  {Theol.)  A  union  of 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Milton. 

TRIP'5R-Y,  n.  A  shop  or  place  where  tripe  is 
kept  or  sold.  Clarke. 

TRfPE'-STONE,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  anhy- 
drite or  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  composed 
of  contorted  plates.  Dana, 

.  TRI-PET'A-LOID,  a.  [Gr.  rptli,  three,  TriraXov,  a 
leaf,  and  tl^oi,  form.]  {Bot.)  Appearing  as  if 
furnished  with  three  petals.  Loudon. 

TRI-PET'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  rpfij,  three,  and  Trira- 
A.OV,  a  leaf.]     Having  three  petals.         Johnson. 

TRIP'-HAm-MPR,  n.     A  large  hammer  moved  by 


machinery,  used  in  forges  for  beating  iron ; 
a  tilt-hammer.  Ency. 

TRI'PHANE,  n.     {Min.)  Spodumene.  Da/ia. 

TRIPH'THONG  (trip'thSng)  [trip'th8np,  S,  W.  P. 
J.  F  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  trif't]i6ng,  K.],  n.  [Gr.  rpfij, 
three,  and  ^doyyii,  the  voice ;  Fr.  triphthongtie.\ 
A  coalition  of  three  vowels  in  one  syllable  or 
sound  ;  a  trigraph ;  as,  eau,  eye.  Johnson. 

j8S""Two  aspirations  in  succession,  says  Mr.  El- 
phinston,  seem  disagreeable  to  an  English  ear,  and 
therefore  one  of  them  is  generally  sunk.  Thus  diph- 
thong and  triphthong  are  pronounced  dipthong  and 
tripthong.  P  is  lost,  as  well  as  h,  in  apophthegm  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  we  hear  the  first  h  dropped 
in  ophthalmy  and  ophthalmic,  which  is  the  pronuncia- 
tion I  have  adopted,  as  agreeable  to  analogy.  Nay, 
such  an  aversion  do  we  seem  to  have  to  a  succession 
of  aspirates,  that  the  A  is  sunk  in  isthmus,  Esther,  and 
Demosthenes,  because  the  s,  which  is  akin  to  the 
aspiration,  immediately  precedes.  Mr.  Sheridan  pro- 
nounces the  first  syllable  of  ophthalmic  like  off,  but  the 
first  oi  diphthong  and  triphthong  like  dip  and  trip.  Mr. 
Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Perry  pronounce  diph- 
thong and  triphthong  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr. 
Sheridan.  Dr.  Kenrick  gives  no  pronunciation  to 
diphthong,  but  makes  the  h  silent  in  triphthong ;  while 
Barclay  pronounces  the  h  in  ophthalmic,  but  makes  it 
either  way  in  diphthong  and  silent  in  triphthong.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  Dr.  Jones,  who  wrote  a  spell- 
ing dictionary  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  makes  the  h  in 
those  two  words  silent."     Walker. 

TRIPH-THON'GAL  (trlp-thong'g^l),  a.  Relating  to, 
or  consisting  of,  a  triphthong.  Grant. 

TRIPH'Y-LINE.  n.  [Gr.  rpu;,  three,  and  (l>vX^,  a 
union  of  individuals, — in  allusion  to  its  con- 
taining three  phosphates.]  (il/««.)  A  sub-resin- 
ous, greenish-gray,  or  bluish  mineral,  occurring 
in  crystals,  commonly  massive,  and  consisting 
essentially  of  phosphoric  acid,  protoxide  of  iron, 
manganese,  and  lithia.  Dana. 

TRi-PHYL'LOUS,  or  TRIPH'YL-LOUS  (131),  a. 
[Gr.  TpfTf,  three,  and  (/i6A^..'v,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.) 
Three-leaved ;  composed  of  three  pieces.  Gray. 

TRi-PIN'NATE,  a.  [l..tres  a.nd  pinna,  a  feather.] 
{Bot.)  Noting  bipinnate  leaves,  of  which  the 
leaflets  themselves  are  pinnate.  Lindley. 

TRI-PIN'NA-TI-FTd,  or  TRI-PIN-NAT'l-FID,  a. 
[L.  tres,  three,  pinna,  a  plume,  and  Jindo,  to 
divide.]     {Bot.)   Thrice  pinnately  cleft.     Gray. 

t  TRI-PLA'§IAN  (tri-pla'zhgin),  a.  [Gr.  TptrtUato^.'] 
Threefold.  Cudworth. 

TRIP'LE  (trip'pl),  a.  [L.  triplex,  triplus ;  tres, 
three,  and  plico,  to  fold ;  It.  triplo ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr. 
triple.'] 

1.  Consisting  of  three  united ;  threefold. 

May  none  this  triple  knot  undo.  Waller. 

2.  Three  times  repeated  ;  treble.         Burnet. 

3.  t  One  of  three ;  a  third. 

He  made  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye. 

Safer  than  mine  own  two.  Shak, 

4.  "Wearing  a  tiara,  or  threefold  cro'vvn.    [k.] 

O'er  all  the  Italian  tields,  where  still  doth  sway 

The  triple  tyrant.  Milton. 

Triple  alliance,  a  compact  or  treaty  between  three 
different  parties  or  powers. —  Triple  salt,  (Chem.)  See 
Salt.  —  Triple  time,  (Mas.)  that  in  which  each  meas- 
ures is  divided  into  throe  l)eats  or  equal  portions,  as 
three  fourths  or  crotchets,  three  eights  or  quavers,  a 
secondary  accent  falling  on  the  third  beat.  Dwight. 
—  Triple  ratio,  {Math.)  a  ratio  which  is  equal  to  3. 
Hutton. 

TRIp'LE  (trip'pl"),  V.  n.  To  increase  or  multiply 
threefold.     "  Tripled  prayers."  Hooper. 

TRIP'LE  (trip'pl),  V,  a.  \i.  tripled  ;  pp.  trip- 
ling, TRIPLED.]  To  treble  ;  to  make  thrice  as 
much  or  as  many  ;  to  make  threefold.        Stoiff. 

TRIP'LE-CRoWn,  n.  The  tiara,  or  crown  of  the 
pope,  so  called  because  it  is  a  high  cap  of  silk 
environed  by  three  crowns  of  gold,  one  above 
another ;  the  papal  cro^vn.  Davis. 

TRIP'LE-CRoWNED,  a.  Wearing  the  triple 
crown.  Clarke. 

TRtP'LE-HfiAD'fD,  a.  Having  three  heads. 
"The   triple-headed  hound."  Drayton. 

TRiP'LE-RIBBED  (-rlbd),  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  leaves 
with  three  ribs,  the  two  lateral  ones  of  which 
emerge  from  the  middle  one  a  little  above  its 
base.  Lindley. 

TRlP'LpT.M.  L  Three  of  a  kind  or  together.  Swift. 


2.  {Poetry.)  Three  verses  rhyming  together, 
as  in  the  following  example  :  — 

Waller  was  smooth,  but  Uryden  taught  to  join 

Tlie  varying  verse,  the  lull,  rvsounding  line. 

The  long,  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine.        7'o;)e. 

3.  {Mus  )  Three  notes  sung  or  played  in  the 
time  of  two.  Moore. 

TRIP' L|-C ATE,   a.       [L.   tripUco,    tripUcatvs,   to 

multiply   by  three.]      Made   thrice  as  nuich  ; 

threefold.  Johnson. 

Triplicate  ratio,  (Math.)     See  Ratio.  Dacies. 

TRIP'LJ-CATE,  n.  A  third  thing  corresponding  to 
two  others  of  the  same  kind.  Clarke. 

TRIP-L{-CA'TION,  n.     [L.  triplicatio.'] 

1.  The  act  of  trebling  or  making  threefold. 

2.  {Law.)  Formerly,  same  asrebtittcr.  Bouvier. 

TRi-PLin'I-TY,  n.  [It.  triplicitu;  Sp.  tripHci- 
dad ;  Fr.  tnplicite.']  The  state  of  being  three- 
fold; trebleness.  Bacon. 

TRiP'LlNG,n.  The  act  of  making  threefold.  CTwAe. 

TRIP'LITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  brown  or  blackish- 
brown  imperfectly  crystalline  mineral,  of  a  resi- 
nous lustre,  consisting  essentially  of  phosphoric 
acid,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese. Dana. 

TRIP'MAD-AM,  n.     A  kind  of  herb.        Mortimer. 

TRI'POD  [tri'pSd,  S.J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.; 
tri'pSd  or  trip'od,  W.  P.],  n.  [Gr.  rfitVouf ;  rj^fif, 
three,  and  ttoOs,  Ttobd^,  a  foot ;  L.  tripiis,  tripodis. 
It.  tripode;  Sp.  tripoda;  Fr.  tripode.]  A  se.it, 
vessel,  table,  or  instrument,  having  three  feet. 

Two  tripods  cast  in  antique  mould. 

With  two  great  talents  of  the  finest  gold.       Dryden. 

jKB"  It  was  from  a  tripod,  or  triple-footed  seat,  that 
the  priestess  of  Apollo  delivered  oracular  answers  at 
Delphi.     Brande. 

/S^g=  "  The  first  mode  [trT'pSd]  of  pronouncing  tills 
word  is  that  which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Shorid-nn,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Bailey,  Buchanan,  and  Perry  ;  and  the  sec- 
ond, by  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Wares,  Mr.  Scott,  P^nlick,  and 
Fry.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  former  most 
agreeable  to  English  analogy."     Walker. 

TRJ-PO'DI-AN,  n.  {Mus.)  An  ancient  stringed 
instrument  (said  to  have  been  invented  by  Py- 
thagoras, the  Lacynthian),  resembling  in  form 
the  Delphic  tripod,  whence  its  name.        Moore. 

TRTP'O-DY,  n.  [Gr.  rpn?,  three,  and  toOs,  mfiii,  a 
foot.]     {Pros.)  A  series  of  three  feet.        Beck. 

TRIP'O-LJ,  n.  {Min.)  A  name  given  to  a  powder 
with  a  fine,  hard  grit,  used  for  polishing  metals 
and  stones,  and  also  to  a  silicious  stone,  both 
of  which  are  composed  of  the  flinty  cases  of  in- 
fusoria. Lyell. 

TRIP'O-LlNE,  a.     Pertaining  to  tripoli.     Clarke. 

TRIP'0-LINE,      }  a.     {Geoff.)   Relating  to  Trip- 
TR|-P6l'I-TAN,  )  oli.  P.  Cyc. 

TR!-p6l'1-TAN,  m.     {Geog.)  A  native  of  Tripoli. 
TRI'POS,  n.    A  tripod.  — See  Tripod.  B.  Jonson. 

TRI'POS,  m.  ;  pi.  TRIPOSES.  A  Avriter  of  the  Latin 
verses  on  the  back  of  the  slips  of  paper  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  Bachelors  who  were  highest 
in  the  list.  Wranglers,  Senior  Optimes,  Junior 
Optimes  :  —  any  university  examination  for 
honors  of  questionists  or  men  who  have  just 
taken  their  B.  A.:  —  a  tripos  paper.  [Cam- 
bridge University,  Eng.]  Wheioell.  Bristed. 
i^~The  University  Scholarship  Examinations  are 
not  called  Triposes.  Bristed. 

Tripos  paper,  a  printed  list  of  the  successful  candi 
dates  for  mathematical  honors,  accompanied  by  Latin 
verses;  — also  extended  to  the  list  of  classical  hon- 
ors, though  unaccompanied  by  its  classical  verses. 

WhcwclL 

TRIP'PANT,  a.     [Fr.]     {Her.)  Tripping.   Ogilvie. 

TRIP'P^R,   n.     X.  One  who  trips  or  supplants. 
2.  One  who  walks  with  short,  light  steps. 

Begone,  ye  sylvan  tnp2>ers  of  the  green.  Dryden. 

TRiP'PJNG,  a.     1.  Quick  ;   nimble.  Milton. 

2.    {Her.)   Noting   a  buck,    hart,   hind,   &c., 

when  represented  with  the  right  fore-foot  lifted 

and  the  other  feet  on  the  ground.  Ogikic. 

TRIp'PING,  n.     1.  A  stumbling.  Holland. 

2.  The  act  of  walking  lightly  or  nimblv. 

3.  A  light  kind  of  dance.  Milton 

TR!p'PING-LINE,  n.     {Naut.)  A  small  rope  serv- 
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ing  to  unring  the  lower  top-gallant-yard  arm 
when  in  the  act  of  striking  or  lowering  it  down 
npon  deck.  Mar.  Diet. 

TKT|"PING-LY,  ad.  With  agility  ;  with  swift  mo- 
tion ;  with  a  light,  quick  step  ;  nimbly.     Shak. 

TJilP'SJS,  n.     [Gr.  rpitfit ;  rpi'/Jo),  to  rub.] 

1.  (Med.)  The  act  of  reducing  a  substance  to 
powder.  Dungtison. 

2.  The  process  of  rubbing  and  percussing  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
flexing  and  extending  the  limbs,  and  racking  the 
joints,  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  hot 
bath ;  —  commonly  called  shampooing.    Wright. 

TRIp'TOTE,  n.  [Gr.  Tfttlf,  three,  and  TrrHats,  a 
case ;  L.  triptota,  triptotes ;  Fr.  triptote.]  A 
noun  used  only  in  three  cases.  IV.  Smith. 

TRIp'TYCH,  n.  [Gr.  Tpf7s,  three,  and  nrv^,  a  fold.] 
A  picture,  generally  on  a  panel,  with  two  hang- 
ing doors  or  leaves.  FairhoU. 
Sd"  Pictures  in  the  form  of  triptychs  abound  in  the 
works  of  tlie  early  Italian,  German,  and  Flemish 
masters.  They  sometimes  comprehend  fivo  paintings 
—  1.  The  centre  piece  ;  2.  The  inner  sides  of  the  two 
doors ;  3.  Tlie  outer  sides  of  the  doors.     Fairholt. 

fTRl-Pfj'Dl-A-RY,  a.  [L.  fnpudium.']  Relating 
to,  or  performed  by,  dancing.  Browne. 


[L.  tripudio,  tripudia- 
Cockeram,. 


tTRI-PU'Dl-ATE,   v.n. 
tum.^     To  dance. 

t  TRI-PU-Dl-A'TION,  K.    Act  of  dancing.  Bailey. 

TRI-aUE'TROUS,  a.     [L.  triqiietrm,  triangular.] 

1.  Triangular.  Hill. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  three  acute  angles  with 
concave  faces,  as  the  stems  of  many  plants ; 
three-edged :  —  three-cornered ;  trigonous. 

Gray.     Lindley. 
TRI-RA'DI-ATE,      }  a.    [L.  tres,  three,  and  radi- 
-RA'DJ-AT-gD,  >  t*>,    a 


ray.]      Having  three 
Smart. 


TRI 
ray. 

TRI-Reo-TAN'GU-LAR,  a.  (Geom.)  Having  three 
right  angles,  as  certain  spherical  triangles. 

Davies  Sg  Peck. 

TRI'REME,  n.  \\,.  triremus  \  ire«,  three,  and  rc- 
mtis,  an  oar;  Fr.  tririme.']  {^Grecian  Ant.)  A 
galley  or  vessel  with  three  ranks  of  oars  on  a 
side.  Wm.  Smith. 

TRI-RHOM-BOID'AL,  a.  [Gr,  rp«f,  three,  J>6it^oi, 
a  rhombus,  and  dfioi,  form.]  {Crystallography.) 
Noting  crystals  whose  surface  is  composed  of 
eighteen  rhombic  faces,  which,  being  taken  six 
and  six,  and  prolonged  in  idea  till  they  inter- 
cept each  other,  would  form  three  different 
rhombs.  Cleaveland. 

TRl-SAC-RA-MeN-TA'Rl-AN,  n.  {Eccl.)  One  of 
a  sect  who  admit  of  three  sacraments.    Clarke. 

TRI-sJ'OI-OJV,  n.  [Gr.  rpdi,  three,  and  ayioi, 
holy.]  The  threefold  invocation  of  the  Deity, 
as  "  Holy,"  in  the  Greek  Church.  Bp.  Bull. 
4E}-The  ordinary  form  is  that  in  Isaiah:  "Holy, 
holy,  holy  Lord  God  of  hosts,  all  the  earth  is  full  of 
thy  glory."    Brande. 

TRl-SECT',  V.  a.    [L.  tres,  three,  and  seco,  to  cut.] 

TKISECTED;    pp.    TKISECTING,    TltlSKCTED.J 

divide  into  three  equal  parts.  P.  Cyc. 

TRl-SfiCT'gD,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  leaves  divided 
into  three  segments  by  incisions  extending  to 
the  midrib  or  the  base.  Lindley. 

TRI-Sfic'TION,  n.  [L.  tres  and  sectio.']  The  di- 
vision of  any  thing,  as  an  angle,  into  three  equal 
parts. 

TRi-SfiP'A-LOOs,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  calyxes  which 
consist  of  three  sepa's.  Lindley. 

TRl-SE'RI-AL,     ;  a.     [L.  tres,  three,  and  series, 

TRI-SE'Rl-ATE,  )  a  row,   a   series.]      {Bot.)   In 

three  rows,  one  below  another.  Gray. 

TrIs'MUS,  n.  [Gr.  rpia^ijj,  the  making  of  a  shrill 
noise ;  rpitAa,  to  twitter  or  chirp,  to  gnash  the 
teeth.]  {Med.)  Spastic  closure  of  the  under 
jaw ;  locked-jaw ;  —  a  partial  tetanus.  Dunglison. 

TRTs-6c-TA-HE'DRON,  n.    [Gr.  rpfTc,  three,  3«rc5, 

eight,  and'  eipa,  a  base.]     A  solid  bounded  bv 

twenty-four  equal  faces.  Shcpird. 

trT'spAst,         )  „_      ["G,.  ^p,-^^  t^ygg^  gjj^j  ^^,,^^ 

TRI-SPAs'TON,  )  to  draw.]     {Mech.)  A  machine 


fe 


with  three  pulleys  acting  in  connection  with 
each  other,  for  raising  heavy  weights,    llutton. 

TRI-SPER'MOr8,  n.  [Gr.  rptif,  three,  and  a-nlpfia, 
a  seed.]     Producing  or  having  three  seeds. 

t  TRTst,  a.  [L.  tristis.']    Sad ;  sorrowful.  Fairfax. 

TRIsT,  n.     1.  A  fair  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  horses, 

&c. ;  —  written  also /rys^  [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

2.  t  A  post  or  station  in  hunting.      Chaucer. 

t  TRIst'fOl,  a.  [L.  tristis.]  Sad ;  melancholy  ; 
gloomy  ;  sorrowful ;  trist.  Shak. 

tTRlST'FCL-LY.od.  Sorrowfully;  sadly.  Clarke. 

TRIS-TleH'I-t>S,  n.  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
fishes  known  only  by  their  spines.         Agassiz. 

TRlS'T|€H-OCs,  a.  [Gr.  rptts,  three,  and  cru^ds, 
a  row.]  {Bot.)  In  three  longitudinal  or  perpen- 
dicular ranks.  Gray. 

TRI-STIG-MAT'|C,      )  „,      ["L.   tres,   three,   and 

TRI-STlG'MA-TOSE,  )  Eng.  stigmatic  or  stigma- 
tose."]     {Bot.)    Having  three  stigmas.         Gray. 

t  TRlS-Tl"T(-ATE  (trjs-tlsh'f-at),  v.  a.      [L.  tris- 

titia,  sadness.]     To  make  sad.  FeUham. 

t  TRls'TY,  a.    [L.  tristis.]     Sad.       Poem,  1652. 

tTRI'SULC,  n.  [L.  <n«Mfct/»,  three-pointed.]  A 
thing  having  three  points.  Broume, 

TRI-SUL'CATE,  a.    Having  three  points.     Todd. 

TR!S-YL-LAb'|C,  ;  „.    ^Or.  rpMUaPo, ;  rpu,. 

TRIS-YL-LAb'1-CAL,  )  three,  and  (n.;i/.a/:i,j,  a  syl- 
lable ;  L.  tri syllabus.']  Pertaining  to,  or  consist- 
ing of,  three  syllables.  Phillips. 

TRis'tL-LA-BLE  [trls'sll-l?  bl,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Wb. ;  trls-8ll'l»-bl,  P.  K.  Sm.  C],  n.  ^Gr.  rpui, 
three,  and  avUaiifi,  a  syllable ;  Fr.  tnssyUabe.] 
A  word  consisting  of  three  syllables.     Phillips. 

TRITE,  a.  [L.  tritu^ ;  tero,  tritus,  to  rub,  to  wear.] 
Worn  out  by  use  ;  stale  ;  common  ;  threadbare. 

That  old,  trite,  common  argument.  South. 

TRITE'LY,  ad.     In  a  trite  or  common  way.  Todd. 

TRITE'N  5:SS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
trite  ;  staleness ;  commonness.  IVratigham. 

TRI-TER'NATE.  a.  (Bot.)  Noting 
compound  leaves  whose  common 
petiole  divides  into  three  second- 
ary petioles,  which  are  each  sub- 
divided into  three  tertiary  peti- 
oles, each  of  which  bears  three 
leaflets.  Lindley. 

TRI'TH^-I^iM  rtrl'th?-tzm,  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Ash, 
Todd,   Brande;    trl-th€'izm,   P.   Penning],    n. 

IGr.  rpf (5,  three,  and  Ofdj,  God ;  Fr.  tritheisme.] 
'he  doctrine  of  a  sect  in  the  sixth  century,  and 

which  taught  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 

were  three  coequal,  distinct  Beings  united  by 

one  common  will  and  purpose.  Bp.  Bu&. 

TRl'THp-IST,  n.     One  who  maintains  tritheism. 

"  Sabellians  and  Tritheists."  Nelson. 

TRi-TIH:-IS'TJC,  )  a.  Relating  to  tritheism. 
TRl-TH5-IS'Tl-CAL,  )  South. 

TRI'TIip-fTE,  n.    A  tritheist.  Phillips. 

TRI'THJNG,  n.    {Sax.  &  Old  Eng.  Law.)    The 

third  part  of  a  county,  or  three  or  four  hundreds  ; 

a  riding,  as  in  Yorkshire.  Blackstone. 

tTRlT'l-CAL,  a.     [L.  tritus  ;  tero,  tritus,  to  wear 

away.]     Trite  ;  common  ;  worn  out.       Warton. 

t  TRIT'I-CAL-N£sS,  n.     Triteness.      ArbtUhnot. 

TRIT'I-cdv,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  gra- 
mineous plants,  wnicn  produce  the  various  kinds 
of  wheat.  Baird. 

TRI'  r6M;  n.     [Gr.  Tp/rwv.] 

1.  {Myth.)  A  sea  divinity  having  the  human 
figure  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and,  in  the 

.  lower  part,  that  of  a  fish.  W.  Smith. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  batrachian  reptiles  or 
salamanders  :  —  also  a  genus  of  gastcropodous 
molhisks  the  shells  of  which  are  furnished  with 
a  scries  of  disconnected  varices  running  up  the 
spire  at  irregular  distances.  Baird. 

TRf'TONE,  n.  [Gr.  rphovoi,  three  tones;  rpui, 
three,  and  t6vo(,  a  tone.]  {Mus.)  A  dissonant 
interval,  otherwise  called  a  superfluous  fourth  ; 
a  kind  of  redundant  fourth,  consisting  of  two 
tones  and  two  semitones,  one  greater  and  one 
less,  as  from  C  to  F  sharp.  Moore. 


TRI-TO'RI-Om,  n.  [L.  tero,  tritut,  to  rub,  to 
wear  away.]  A  vessel  for  separating  two  fluids 
of  dilfcrent  densities.  Par/ics. 

TRf-TuX'IDE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  metallic  oxide  con- 
taining three  equivalents  of  oxygen.        Henry. 

TRrT'V-RA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  triturable.]  That  may 
be  triturated.  Browtie. 

TRiT'V-BATE  [trrt'v-rat,  P.  Ja.  K.  Wb. ;  trl'tu- 
rat,  6'm.],  v.  a.  [L.  trituro,  trituratut,  to  thrash' ; 
tero,  tritus,  to  wear  away.]  [».  tuitiuateu  ;  jp. 

TKITl'KATINO,  TKITIKATEU.] 

1.  t  To  thrash ;  to  pound.  Cockeram. 

2.  To  reduce  to  powder  or  to  dust,  as  any 
friable  substance,  by  subjecting  it  to  pressure 
and  friction,  as  in  a  mortar  by  means  of  a  pes- 
tle. Cook. 

TRiT-U-RA  'TIQN,  n.  [L.  trituratio,  a  thrashing ; 
Fr.  trituration.] 

1.  The  act  of  triturating ;  act  of  reducing  a 
substance  to  a  fine  powder.  Browne. 

2.  {Chem.)  An  operation  whereby  substances 
are  made  to  unite  by  friction.  Purkes. 

TRI-TC"RI-UM,  n.    A  tritorium.  Clarke. 

TRi'tJMPH  (trl'Bmf),  n.  [Gr.  BphfiPof,  a  proces- 
sion in  honor  of  Bacchus,  a  triumph ;  L.  tii- 
umphus,  a  triumph;  It.  trionfo;  Sp.  triunfo; 
Fr.  triomphe.] 

1.  {Roman  Ant.)  A  solemn  and  magnificent 
entrance  of  a  general  into  Rome  after  having 
obtained  an  important  victory ;  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession. W.  Smith. 

2.  t  A  pomp  or  show  in  imitation  of  a  tri- 
umph ;  an  exhibition,  as  of  masks  ;  a  show. 

The  triumph  conaistrd  of  fifteen  loven.        B.  Jonton. 

You  cannot  hnve  a  perfect  palace  except  yon  have  two 

several  sides,   one  for  feasts    and  triumjilu,  the  other  for 

dwelling.  BaciM. 

3.  The  state  of  being  victorious  ;  victory. 

Hercules  from  Spain 
Arrived  in  triumph  from  Gcryon  slain.  Drydtn. 

4.  A  victory  ;  a  conquest. 

The  vain  coquettes  the  trifling  trivmpht  boast.         Loffi*. 

5.  Exultation  or  joy  for  success. 

Great  triumph  and  rejoicing  was  in  heaven.         Villon, 

6.  t  A  trump  at  cards.  B.  Jonson. 

TRI'UMPH  (tri'umf),  r.  M.  [L.  triumpho;  U.  tri- 
onfare  ;  Sp.  triunfar ;  Fr.  triompher.]     [i.  tki- 

VMPHED;  pp.  TRIUMPHING,  TUIIMPHEU.] 

1.  To  celebrate  a  victory  with  pomp  or  rejoic- 
ing ;  to  hold  a  triumph.  Dryden. 

2.  To  obtain  victory  ;  to  prevail ;  —  with  over. 

Triumphing  orer  death  and  chance.  Mittom. 

To  forbear  to  use  his  forces  any  farther  afainst  the  Chris- 
tians, over  wliom  he  had  sufHcicntly  tjiamjthed.  Knullrt. 

3.  To  exult  or  rejoice  exceedingly  for  a  vic- 
tory gained,  or  as  for  a  victory  gained.  Spetiser. 

4.  To  insult  a  person  upon  an  advantage 
gained  ;  to  exult  or  boast  insolently. 


Flow  ill  beseeming  Is  it  in  thy  sex 
To  ti-iwiiph  like  an  Amazonian  trull  I 


Shal: 


0^ "  This  \'erb,  says  Mr.  Nares,  was,  even  till 
Dryden's  time,  pronounced  with  the  accent  either  on 
the  first  or  last  syllable.  .  .  .  But  it  is  now,  as  .Mr. 
Nares  observes,  invariably  accented  on  the  first,  not- 
withstanding the  general  prupensiiy  to  give  a  dissyl- 
lable noun  and  verb  a  different  accentuation. "Ha/ib/>r. 

t  TRI'UMPH,  r.  a.  To  triumph  over  ;  to  conquer. 
"  Lords  of  the  triumphed  world."      B.  Jonson. 

TRi- tJ  M '  PH  AL,  n.  [L.  triumphalis  ;  It.  trionfale ; 
Sp.  triun/ial ;  Fr.  triomphal.]  Relating  to  a 
triumph  ;  commemorating,  or  used  in  celebrat- 
ing, a  triumph  or  victory.  "  A  proud  triumphal 
car."    Swift.     "  Triutnphal  arches."    Pope. 

t  TRI-CM'PH.\L,  n.     A  token  of  victory.   Milton. 

TRI-CM'PHANT,  a.  [L.  triumpho,  triumphant, 
to  triumpH  ;  Fr.  triomphant.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  triumph  ;  celebrating  vic- 
tory ;  triumphal.    "  A  triumphant  car."    Shak. 

2.  Rejoicing  for  victorj-,  or  as  for  victory. 

Tliink  von,  hut  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 

I  would  be  so  Irium/ihttHt  as  I  ain  ?  Shal: 

3.  Victorious  ;  graced  with  conquest.    Pope. 

Athena,  War's  tritamphoMt  maid.  J'ope. 

TRI-UM'PHANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  triumphant  man- 
ner ;  exultingly  or  joyfully,  as  for  victory  ;  —  vic- 
toriously ;  —  w'ith  insolent  exultation.  GVanriTlte. 

TRl'fJMPH-^R,  n.  One  who  triumphs  or  re- 
joices for  a  victory ;  a  conqueror.  Shak. 
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TRI't/MPH-JNG,  n.  Exultation  for  victory  or 
success.  Job  xxi.  5. 

TRi'UMPH-}NG-LY,  at^.     Triumphantly,     [u.] 

Triiimphiiiyly  say,  O  Death,  where  is  tliy  sting  ?  Up.  Jlall. 

TRi-UM'VJR,  n. ;  pi.  L.  trJ  PM'vj-ni ;  Eng. 
trI-Om'vjr?.  [L.  trhimitr;  tres,  three,  and  vir, 
a  man.]  One  of  a  triumvirate  ;  one  of  three 
men  united  in  office. 

ilfg- The  triuviviri,  in  ancient  Rome,  were  either 
ordinary  magistrates  or  officers,  or  else  extraordinary 
commissioners  appointej  to  execute  any  public  office. 
tV.  Smith. 

TRI-UM'Vl-RATE,  n.  [L.  trinmviratus ;  Fr.  tri- 
umcircit.]  "fhe  office  of  the  triumviri ;  the  asso- 
ciation of  three  men  in  government  or  author- 
ity, or  government  by  three  men. 

The  coalition  between  Jnliiis  Cassar,  Pompeins,  and  Cras- 
BU8,  in  B.  C.  (iO,  is  usually  called  the  tlrst  triumvirate.    Smith. 
From  distant  regions  fortune  sends 
An  odd  triumvirate  of  friends.  Swift. 

fTRI-UM'VI-RY,  M.     Triumvirate.  Skak. 

TRI'UNE  [trl'un,  S.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  trl- 
un',  W.  /'.],  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  unus,  one.] 
At  once  three  and  one  ;  — applied  to  the  Deity 
to  express  the  unity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.    "  A  tnune  Deity."  Burnet. 

TRI-fj'Nl-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  triune ;  trin- 
ity.    "  The  triunity  of  the  Godhead."       More. 

TRI'VALVE,  n.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  vaha,  the 
leaves  of  a  door ;  Fr.  trivalve,  trivalvular.]  A 
shell  with  three  valves.  Mendes  da  Costa. 

TRI-VAL'VU-LAR,  a.     Three-valved.  Clarke. 

tTRIV'ANT,  n.     A  truant.  Burton. 

TRi-VER'BJ-AL,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  verbum, 
a  word.]  {Civil  Law.)  Noting  days  which  were 
juridical,  or  days  allowed  to  the  praetor  for  de- 
ciding causes  ;  —  so  named  from  the  three  char- 
acteristic words  of  his  office,  do,  dico,  addico  ; 
—  called  also  dies  fasti,  Burrill. 

TRIV'^T,  n.  Any  thing  supported  by  three  feet, 
as  a  stool ;  trevet.  —  See  Trevet.       Chapman. 

TRtV'pT-TA'BLE,  n.  A  table  supported  by  three 
legs  or  feet.  Dnjden. 

IITRTV'I-AL,  or  TRIVIAL  [trlv'y?!,  S.  W.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja'.K.;  trTv'e-?il,  P.'Sm.  R.  C.  Wb.],  a.  [L. 
triviuUs;  trivium,  a  place  where  three  mads 
meet,  a  public  square ;  tres,  three,  and  via,  a 
way ;  It.  tririale ;  Sp.  i^  Fr.  trivial.] 

1.  Such  as  may  be  found  every  where  ;  com- 
mon-place ;  common  ;  vulgar.         Roscommon. 

2.  Of  little  price,  value,  or  estimation  ;  unim- 
portant; light;  slight;  small;  trifling. 

So  yon  mad  fools,  who  for  some  trivial  right. 
For  love,  or  for  mistaken  honor,  light.  Driiden. 

And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true, 
Applause,  in  spite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due.  Pope. 

fl®-  Trivial  is  a  word  borrowed  from  tlie  life.  Mark 
three  or  four  persons  standing  idly  at  tlie  point  where 
one  street  bisects  at  right  angles  another,  and  discuss- 
ing there  the  worthless  gossip,  the  idle  nothings,  of 
the  day  ;  there  you  have  the  living  explanation  of  the 
words  trivial,  triciaUties,  such  as  no  explanation 
which  did  not  thus  root  itself  in  the  etymology  would 
ever  give  you,  or  enable  you  to  give,  to  others.  For 
there  you  have  the  tres  [three],  the  vub  [ways],  the 
trivium  ;  and  trivialities  properly  mean  such  talk  as 
is  holden  by  those  idle  loiterers  that  gather  at  these 
meetings  of  three  roads.  Trench. 
Syn.  —  See  Trifling. 

tTRlV'J-AL,  n.  One  of  the  three  liberal  arts 
which  constituted  the  trivium.  Wood. 

II  TRTV-1-AL'1-TY,  n.     1.  Trivialness.      Q?«.  Rev. 
2.  Something  of  no  value  ;  a  trifle.      Trench. 

yTRlV'l-AL-LY,   ad.     1.    In   a  trivial  manner; 

commonly  ;  ordinarily  ;  vulgarly.  Baron. 

2.  Lightly;  triflingly  ;  inconsider.ably.  TViifcr. 

ij  TRI  V'l-AL-NESS,  n.    1.  The  quality  or  the  state 

of  being  trivial ;  commonness  ;  triviality.  Baifey. 

2.  Lightness  ;  unimportance.  More. 

TRIP''I-&M,  n.  [L.  ^res,  three,  and  unus,  one.] 
A  term  applied,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  the  three 
first  liberal  arts,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic, 
which  were  studied  together.  Bratide. 

TRI'— WEEK-LY,   a.      Occurring,    performed,   or 

published,  three  times  in  a  week  ;  as,  "  A  tri- 

weekli/  newspaper."  Ritchie. 

e£f-  This  word   is  often  thus  used  in  the  United 

■  States,  though  it  is  of  questionable  propriety.     From 

its  formation,  it  properly  signifies  "occurring  once  in 


three  weeks,"  as  triennial  means  "  occurring  once  in 
three  years." 

t  TROAD,  or  TRODE,  n.  A  way  ;  a  path.  Spenser. 

TROAT  (trot),  i'.  a.  [From  the  sound.]  To  cry, 
as  a  buck  in  rutting  time.  Scott. 

TROAT,  n.  Cry  of  a  buck  in  rutting  time.  Clarke. 

TRO'CAR,  n.  \¥T.trocart,  or  troisquarts ;  trots, 
three j  and  quart,  a  fourth, — so  called  from  its 
triangular  point.]  (Surg.)  An  instrument  for 
evacuating  fluids  from  cavities,  particularly  in 
dropsy  of  the  belly,  hydrocele,  &c.     Dunglison. 

TRO-jPHA'JC  (tro-ka'ik),  n.  A  trochaical  verse  ; 
a  verse  consisting  of  trochees.  Warton. 

TR0-£;HA'JC    (tro-ka'ik),  )  a.       [Gr.  rpnxat- 

TR0-€HA'1-CAL,  (tro-ka'e-ksil),  )  «r(5{ ;  L.  trochai- 
cris  ;  It.  Sj  Sp.  troraico  ;  Fr.  trocaique.]  Relat- 
ing to,  or  consisting  of,  trochees. 

TRO-jCHAN'T^R  (tro-k5n'ter),  n.  [Gr.  rpoxavT/ip, 
the  ball  on  which  the  tliigh-bone  turns  in  its 
socket ;  rpo;^n'^(i),  Tpi^^^,  to  run,  to  run  quickly.] 
(Anat.)  One  of  the  two  processes  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  thigh-bone.  Dunglison. 

4ES"  The  greater  trochanter  is  the  process  on  the 
outside ;  the  less  or  little  trochanter  is  situated  lower 
down  and  more  internally.     Dunglison. 

TR6-€HAN-TE'RI-.AN,  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to 
the  great  trochanter.  Dunglison. 

TRO-jG!HAN-TTn'I-.\N,  a.     {Anat.)  Pertaining  to 

the  lesser  trochanter.  Dunglison. 

TRO'CHAR,  n.     See  TiioCAE.  Dunglison. 

TRO'€Hp,  n.  [Gr.  rjjo;^<ij,  a  round  ball  or  cake.] 
A  small  lozenge  or  cake  composed  of  sugar  and 
mucilage,  with  some  more  active  medicine,  and 
intended  to  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth ;  — 
written  also  troch.  Brande. 

TR0'£;HEE  (.tro'kg),  n.  [Gr.  rpo;^a/'of ;  rp^x'^t  to 
run  ;  L.  troc/iceus ;  It.  trochee  ;  Sp.  troqueo ;  Fr. 
trochee.] 

1.  {Pros.)  A  foot  consisting  of  one  long  and 
one  short  syllable,  as  arma,  or  of  one  accented 
and  one  unaccented  syllable,  as  army  ;  a  choree. 
The  following  lines  are  composed  entirely  of 
trochees  :  — 

Buf  a  troub'Ic  weighed'  upon'  her. 
And'  perplexed'  her  night'  and  morn', 

■With'  the  burden  of  an  honor 
Un'to  which'  she  was'  not  bom'.  Tenniinon. 

2.  {Mtis.)  A  musical  foot  consisting  of  a  long 
and  a  sliort  note,  or  of  an  accented  and  unac- 
cented note.  Waller. 

TRO'£!HJL  (tro'kjl),  71.  A  small  sea-bird,  or  the 
wren;  trochilus.  —  See  TiiociiiLus.       Herbert. 

TRO-tntlL'IC  (tro-kH'jk),  a.  Relating  to  rotatory 
motion ;  having  power  to  draw  out  or  turn 
round.     "  By  art  trochilic."  Camden. 

TRO-jCHIL'ICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Tpo-)(6i,  any  thing  cir- 
cular, a  wheel ;  rpcxi^,  to  run.]  The  science  of 
rotatory  motion.  Browne. 

TRO-€HIL  'J- DM,  n. pi.  [Gr.  rpdxt^.o;,  L.  trochilus, 
a  small  bird.]  {Ornith.)  A  family  of  tenuiros- 
tral  birds  of  the  order  Passeres.  including  the 
sub-families  Grgpina",  Trochilinte,  and  Mellisu- 
gince ;  humming-birds.  Gray. 

TR  6eH-I-  LI '  JY,^, 
n.  pi.     [See  Tito- 

CHILIDvE.]  {Oi- 
7iith.)  A  sub-fam- 
ily of  tenuirostral 

birds  of  the  order  Polytmus  ensipennis. 

Passeres  and  family  Trochilidce ;  curved-billed 
humming-birds.  Gray. 

TROjCH'J-LOs,  n.  [Gr.  rpoxl^-osi  rpix^^,  to  run; 
L.  trochilus ;  Fr.  trochile.] 

1.  {Or)iith.)  A  small,  running  sea-bird,  said 
to  get  its  meat  out  of  the  crocodile's  mouth. 
Sir  T.  Herbert.  —  A  name  of  the  golden-crowned 
wren.  Todd.  —  A  genus  of  humming  birds,  the 
typical  species  of  which  {Trochilus  coluhris,  or 
ruby-throated  humming-bird),  is  about  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  length,  the  body  glittering 
with  green  and  gold,  and  the  throat  and  chin 
rivalling  the  ruby  in  brilliancy.  Baird. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  hollow  moulding  occurring  in 
the  base  of  a  column  ;  a  scotia.  Britton. 

TRO'iCHlNG^  (tro'kjngz),  n.pl.  The  small  branch- 
es on  the  top  of  a  deer's  head.  Bailey. 


tTRO'CHfSK  (tro'kjsk),  n.  [Gr.  rpoj^/aKai,  any 
thing  circular  ;-L.  <rocA»'scMs.]  A  kind  of  tab- 
let or  lozenge  ;  a  troche.  —  See  Troche.  Bacon, 

TR6€H'Le-A,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  rpoxaf.ia  ;  rpixo)^ 
to  run.] 

1.  t(jl/e^/i.)  A  pulley.  Bailej/. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  articular  surface  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  humerus  ;  —  so  called  from  its 
forming  a  kind  of  pulley  on  which  the  ulna 
moves,  in  flexion  and  extension  of  the  forearm : 
—  also  the  cartilaginous  pulley  over  which  the 
tendon  of  the  trochleary  muscle  passes,  at  the 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  orbit.       DungUson. 

TROrH'Lg-AR,  a.  {Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  troch- 
lea, or  pulley.  Gray. 

TROjCH'Ljg-A-RY,  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
resembling,  the  trochlea.  Du/iglison. 

TRO'jCHOID,  n.  [Gr.  rpox^i,  any  thing  round  or 
circular,  a  wheel,  and  i7noi.  form.] 

1.  {Geom.)  A  cycloid.  —  See  Cycloid.  Hutton. 

2.  {Anat.)  An  articulation,  in  which  one 
bone  turns  upon  another  like  a  wheel  upon  its 
axle.  Dunglison. 

TRO-€H6m'5-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  rpox^u  any  thing 
round,  a  wheel,  and  nhpov,  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  computing  the  revolutions  of  a 
carriage-wheel ;  odometer.  Scudamore. 

TROD,  t  TRODE,  i.  from  tread.     See  Tread. 

TROD'DEN  (tr8d'dn),  p.  from  tread.    See  Tread. 

t  TRODE,  71.    Footing  ;  path.  Spenser. 

TROG'LO-DYTE,    n.      [Gr.    rpwy^.ofiiTVi  ;    Tpu,y?.r;,  a 

hole  ;  Tpuiyb),  to  gnaw,  and  fiiw,  to  go  in  ;  It.  S; 
Sp.  troglodita  ;  Fr.  troglodyte.]  One  who  has 
a  dwelling  in  a  subterraneous  cavern,  as  some 
savages  or  barbarians,  such  as  inhabited  Upper 
Egypt,  Nubia,  &c.  B7-ande. 

TROO-LO-DY' TE^,  n.  A  genus  of  Quadrumana 
comprising  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla.     Owen, 

TROG-LO-DYT'JC,  ;  „.     ^Gr.  rpwyloRvTiKdi  ;  L. 

TR6G-L0-DYT'I-CAL,  )  troglodyticus.]      Of,     or 

pertaining  to,  the  troglodytes.  Andrews. 

TRO'GON,  )i.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order  Pas- 
seres, family  Trogonidee,  and  sub- family  Trogo- 
ninee.  Gray. 

TRg-o6j\r'I-n.S:,n.  pi.  {07-nitk.)  A  family  of 
fissirostral  birds  of  the  order  Passeres,  includ- 
ing the  sub-family  Trogonifice  ;  trogons.    Gray. 

TR6o-g-Jvrj\r.M,  n.jjl. 
A  sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Passeres 
and  family  Trogoni- 
d<e ;  trogons.       Gray. 

TRO'JAN,  a.  Relating 
to  Troy,  or  to  its  in- 
habitants ;  as,  "  The 
T7'OJa7i  war."    Tytler. 


Apoloderma  narina. 


TRO'JAN,  71.     A  native  of  Troy. 


P.  Cyc. 


TROLL.,  V.  a.    [Ger.  trollen,  to  roll.]  [i.  trolled  ; 

pp.  TROLLING,    trolled.] 

1.  To  move  circularly  ;  to  drive  about ;  to  roll. 

Then  doth  she  troll  to  me  the  bowl.       Ballad,  1551. 

2.  To  move  volubly. 

To  tress,  and  troll  the  tongue  and  roll  the  eye.     Millnv. 

3.  To  Utter  volubly. 

Will  you  troll  the  catch  ?  Sliak. 

4.  To  draw  on  ;  to  allure  ;  to  entice. 

lie  . . .  trolU  and  baits  him  with  a  nobler  play.  Ilammonil. 

TROLL,  V.  71.     1.  To  go  or  rtm  round,  as  wheels; 
to  be  moved  circularlv  ;  to  roll. 


Where  gilded  chairs  and  conches  throng. 
And  jostle  as  they  troll  along. 


Swift 


2.  To  sing  a  catch,  canon,  round,  or  any  com- 
position, so  taking  up  the  parts  that  the  voices 
follow  each  other  in  regular  succession.  Moore, 

3.  {Angling.)  To  fish,  as  for  pikes,  with  a  rod, 
the  line  of  which  runs  on  a  reel,  or  to  fish  by 
letting  the  line  drag  through  the  water  while 
sailing.  Bailey. 

TROLL,  71.  {'Northern  Myth.)  A  diminutive  spirit 
or  supernatural  being,  generally  represented  as 
dwelling  in  the  interior  of  Jiills,  mounds,  and 
hillocks  ;  a  dwarf. 

The  trolls  are  not  in  general  regarded  as  noxious  or  malig- 
nant beings.  Keightley. 
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gg-  "  There  \»  no  etymon  of  thi8  word.  It  in  found 
in  iMttli  tlie  Icelandic  and  tlie  Finnixli  lanciiaccH ; 
wlietliur  tlie  latter  tK>rruwed  ur  cuiiiniunicatud  it,  in 
uncertain."     KtightUy. 

TROI.Ii'pU,  n.     One  who  trolls.  Ash. 

TRoL'liEV,  rt.  A  kind  of  vehicle  used  on  rail- 
ways.     '  Simmonds. 

TKOL'LQP,  n.  A  slattern;  a  slut;  a  woman 
loosely  dressed  ;  — a  term  of  reproach.    Brooke. 

t  TRoL-LO-PEE',  n.  A  kind  of  dress  formerly 
worn  by  women.  Goldsmith. 

t  TR(jL'-MY-DAME§',  n.  pi.  [Fr.  troii-madame.'] 
The  game'  of  nine  holes ;  —  sometimes  called 
pigeon-holes.  Shak. 

TRi^M'BL^N,  n.    [Fr.]    A  fire-arm.     Stocqueler. 

TROM-BO'NE,  or  TR6m'B6NE  [trSm-bo'na,  Sm. 
CI.;  trSin'hSn, /f.  O.  C.  Wb.'],  n.  [It.  trombwie, 
augmentative  of  ^rowfirt,  a  trumpet.]"  (Mus.)  A 
long  and  powerfully  sonorous  brass  instrument, 
somewhat  similar  to,  but  larger  than,  the  trum- 
pet, and  composed  of  sliding  tubes,  capable  of 
producing  every  semitone  within  its  compass ; 
—  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  sackbut.   Dwight. 

TRUMP,  n.    [Fr.  trombe.^    A  blowing  machine 

used  in  furnaces.  Smart. 

TR6m'P|L,  n.    An  aperture  in  a  tromp.     Smart. 

TRO'NA,  n.  (Mill.)  A  gray  or  yellowish-white, 
glistening,  translucent  mineral,  of  a  vitreous 
liistre,  occurring  in  crystals  and  in  fibrous 
masses,  and  consisting  of  carbonic  acid,  soda, 
and  water  ;  sesqui-carbonate  of  soda.        Dana. 

tTRo'NAljJE,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  custom  or 
toll  for  weighing  wool.  Cowell. 

TIIO-NA'TOR,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  An  officer 
whose  business  it  was  to  weigh  wool.       Cowell. 

TRONE.n.   A  small  drain.  [Local,  Eng.]    Wright. 

TRONE,    /  ^_  1.  An  instrument  consisting  of  two 

TRONES,  )  horizontal  bars  crossing  each  other, 

beaked  at  the  extremities  and  supported  by  a 

wooden     pillar:  —  used    for    weighing    heavy 

wares.     [Scotland.]  Janiieson. 

2.  A  steelyard.  [North  of  England.]  Holloway. 

TRONE'-POUND,  n.     A  weight  of  20  ounces,  or, 

with  the  usual  allowance  of  one  to  the  score,  a 

weight  of  21  ounces.     [Scotland.]  Hutton. 

TROXE'-STOiNE,  n.    A  weight  of  19^  pounds. 

[Scotland.]  Htdton. 

TRONE'-VVEIGHT  (-wat),  n.    The  most  ancient 

of  the  weights  used  in  Scotland.  Hutton. 

Tr66p,  n.  [Gr.  r6p/?i7,  a  throng;  L.turba;  It. 
truppa ;  Sp.  tropa  ;  Fr.  troupe.  —  Dut.  troep  ; 
Ger.  trupp  ;  Dan.  trop  ;  Sw.  troppJ] 

1.  A  large  number  ;  a  throng ;  a  multitude  ; 
a  company.     "  Troops  of  friends."  Shak. 

2.  pi.  A  body  of  soldiers  in  general,  whether 
mounted  or  not ;  an  army ;  soldiers. 

And  sends  hi»  slaughtered  troops  to  shades  below.     Dvyden. 

3.  {Mil.)  A  company  of  dragoons  under  the 
command  of  a  captain.  Stocqueler. 

When  a  Imop  dismounts  and  acts  on  foot,  it  is  still  called 
by  that  naine.  Stucgveler. 

4.  {Mtis.)  Akind  of  march,  generally  in  quick 
time.  Moore. 

Ileaey  troops,  (Mil.)  horse  soldiers  lieavily  armed 

and  accoutred  for  the  purpose  of  acting  togetlier  in 

line,  &c.  —  f.iifht  troops,  (Mil.)  hussars,  light-horse, 

and  mounted  riflemen.  Stocqueler. 

rR66P,    V.    n. 

TROOPED.] 

1.  To  collect  or  assemble  in  numbers. 

Armies,  at  the  call  of  trumpet, 

'JYoup  to  their  standard.  Milton. 

2.  To  march  in  a  body  or  in  a  company. 

I  do  not  as  on  enemy  to  peace 

Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men.  Shak: 

3.  To  march  in  haste  ;  —  often  with  ojf.  Shak. 

But  whatever  she  had  to  say  for  herself,  she  was  at  last 
forced  to  rroop  off.  Addinun. 

TR66P'-BIRn,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order 
Pnsseres,  family  Sturnida;  and  sub-family  Age- 
ItiinfP.  —  See  Aoelain^,.  Gray. 

TRddP'eR,  n.  A  horse-soldier;  a  soldier  who 
fights  on  horseback.  Stocqueler. 

TR6dP'|NG,  n.  The  act  of  marching  together  or 
in  a  body.  State  Trials,  1399. 
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TR6d8'lTE,n.  fAfin.)  A  mineral  composed  chief- 
ly of  silica  ana  protoxide  of  zinc.  iJana. 

TROPE,  n.  [Gr.  rpdito^ ;  rp/nta,  to  turn  ;  L.  troptis ; 
It.  (Jf  Sp.  tropo  ;  Fr.  trope.]  {Ithct.)  A  word 
or  expression  turned  from  its  original  or  literal 
sigtiincation  to  another  on  account  of  some  re- 
semblance, for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a 
clearer  and  more  striking  view  of  an  object ;  the 
figurative  use  of  a  word. 

For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  oiio 

His  mouth  but  out  there  flew  a  trope.  IliuJS/rat. 

V/e  speak  in  trope»  when  we  least  suspect  it:  "  To  proceed 
in  the  Jace  of  <lani/er"\  "  Conversation  laien  a  luni,    *c. 

JC.  »:  llamitlon. 

Tropes  are  founded  on  the  relation  which  one  obji>ct  boars 

to  another,  in  virtue  of  which  the  name  of  the  one  c-an  be 

substituted  for  the  other.  Fotcler. 

t(f  "  The  general  term  trop*!  comprises  the  various 
figures  termed  metaphor,  allegory,  metonymy,  syuech- 
docho."    Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Figure. 

TRO'Pni,n.pl.  [Gr.  Tpo<p6(,  a  feeder.]  {Ent.) 
The  parts  of  the  mouth  employed  in  acquiring 
and  preparing  the  food.  Brande. 

TRO'PHIED  (trd'f  id),  a.  Adorned  with  trophies. 
'*  The  trophied  arches."  Pope. 

TRQ-PHO'Nl-AN,  a.  [Gr.  Tpo^ixivio:,  the  mythi- 
cal builder  of  the  first  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.]  Relating  to  Trophonius,  to  his  temple, 
or  to  his  architecture.  Dwight. 

TROPH'Q-SPERM,  n.  [Gr.  rpl^ui,  to  nourish,  and 
anlppa,  a  seed.]  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  the 
placenta  of  plants.  Brande. 

TRt')'PHY  (trS'fe)  [tro'f?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  li.; — corruptly  trflf'?],  n.  [Gr.  rpdvatov; 
rpoTTi'i,  a  turn  ;  rplino,  to  turn  ;  L.  tropteum  ;  It. 
£f  Sp.  trofeo  ;  Fr.  trophte.'] 

1.  {Ant.)  A  monument  or  memorial  of  victo- 
ry, erected  on  the  field  of  battle  where  the  ene- 
my had  turned  to  flight,  and  in  case  of  a  naval 
victory,  on  the  nearest  land,  and  usually  con- 
sisting of  arms,  shields,  helmets,  &c.,  taken 
from  the  enemy,  hung  on  trees,  or  fixed  on  up- 
right posts  or  frames  ;  —  also  a  sculptured  rep- 
resentation of  such  a  monument,  on  a  triumphal 
arch,  or  on  a  medal,  &c.  \V.  Smith. 

2.  Any  thing  taken  and  preserved  as  a  sign 
and  memorial  of  victory,  as  from  an  enemy. 

There  lie  thy  boaes 
Till  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  thy  tomb.  Shak. 

In  modern  times,  trophies  have  \>eea  erected  in  churches 
and  other  buildings  to  commemorate  victories.  Fairholt. 

3.  {Arch.)  An  ornament  representing  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  encompassed  all  round  with 
arms  or  military  weapons.  Wright. 

TRO'PHY-M^P^'^r,  n.  Money  formerly  raised 
in  the  counties  of  England  for  providing  har- 
ness, and  maintaining  the  militia.       Stocqueler. 

TROP'IC,  n. ;  pi.  TROPICS.  [Gr.  rpomKdq,  belong- 
ing to  a  turn  or  turning,  as  of  the  sun  ;  rpinui, 
to  turn  ;  L.  tropicus,  pertaining  to  a  turning ; 
It.  Sf  Sp.  tropica  ;  Fr.  tropique.] 

1.  {Astron.)  A  name  applied  to  two  small 
circles  of  the  celestial  sphere,  parallel  to  the 
equator,  and  passing  through  the  northern  and 
southern  solstitial  points,  or  points  of  the  sim's 
greatest  declination  north  and  south  of  the 
equator,  equal  to  about  23*  28' ;  —  so  called 
because  the  sun,  receding  from  the  equator  till 
it  reaches  these  circles,  then  turns  towards  the 
equator.  Herschel. 

2.  (Geog.)  A  name  applied  to  two  parallels 
of  latitude,  one  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on 
the  south,  side  of  the  equator,  and  distant  from 
it  about  23°  28'.  Herschel. 

«5g~  The  sun,  in  its  diurnal  course,  passes  vertically 
over  every  point  of  the  northern  tropic,  called  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  on  the  2Ist  of  Juno,  and  over  every 
point  of  the  southern  tropic,  called  the  tropic  of  Cap- 
ricorn, on  the  aist  of  December.     Jlerschrl. 

TROP'IC         )  a.     [Gr.  rpoiriKis ;  L.  tropicus  ;  Fr. 
TROp'1-CAL,  >  trojnque.l 

1.  Relating  to,  or  bemg  within,  the  tropics. 

The  pineapple  is  one  of  the  tropical  fVuits.  .Salmon. 

2.  Relating  to  a  trope  ;  rhetorically  changed 
from  the  primary  sense  ;  figurative. 

A  loose  and  tropical  cxpreMlon.  liroxrne. 

Tropical  year,  the  Interval  of  time  between  two 
succexsive  returns  of  the  sun  to  the  same  tropic  or 
the  same  equinox,  being  less  than  the  sidereal  vcar 
by  20  minutes  and  19.9  secondii.  This  diflerence  is 
caused  by  the  precession  of  the  equin<i.\e8.     Herschel. 
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TR^P'I-CAL-LY,  nd.  In  a  tropical  manner;  fig- 
uratively ;  not  literally.  Shak, 

TR6P'IC-BYrD,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  tropical,  oceanic 
bird  of  the  order  Anscres,  family  PeUcaitidtf, 
and  genus  I'haefon,  having  a  long,  pointed, 
strong  bill,  long  wings,  ancfa  tail  eoniposcd  of 
twelve  feathers,  the  two  middle  ones  «f  which 
are  very  long  and  slender.  Audubon. 

TRo'PIST,  n.  [Fr.  tropiste.]  One  who  deals  in 
tropes  :  —  one  who  explains  the  Scriptures  bv 
tropes  and  figures.  Toda. 

TRop-9-l69'I-CAL,  a.  [Fr.  tropologique.}  Re- 
lating to  tropology  ;  varied  by  tropes.    Burton. 

TR('>P-Q-L6<^'I-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  tropological 
manner,     [r.]  Cuduorth. 

TRQ-pOl'Q-^Ize,  v.  a.  To  change  to  a  figura- 
tive sense,  as  a  word,     [r.]  Cudworth. 

TRQ-P0L'9-9Y,  «.  [Gr.  rprfirof,  a  trope,  and 
?.oyoi,  a  discourse.]  A  rhetorical  mode  of  speech 
including  tropes,  or  a  change  of  some  word 
from  the  original  meaning.  Brotcne. 

t  TROs'S?R§,  n.  Trousers.— See  T&oiszsH.Shak. 

TROT,  v.  n.  [Ger.  trotten.  —  It.  trotiare ;  Sp. 
trotar;  Fr.  trotttr.]  [t.  trotted;  pp.  trot- 
ting, TROTTED.] 

1.  To  move,  as  a  horse  or  other  quadruped, 
with  a  quicker  pace  than  a  walk,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  one  of  the  fore  legs  and  one  of  the 
hind  legs  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  body 
move  almost  simultaneously.  Youatt. 

2.  To  walk  or  move  fast.  Johnstm. 

TROT,  n.     [Ger.  trott.  —  Fr.  trot.  —  Gael,  trot.] 

1.  The  jottiuK,  high  pace  of  a  horse  more 
rapid  than  a  walk,  in  which  one  of  the  fore  legs 
and  one  of  the  hind  legs  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  body  move  almost  simultaneously. 

The  canter  is  to  the  gallop  very  much  what  the  walk  it  to 
the  trot.  Youatt. 

2.  t  An  old  woman  ;  in  contempt.  Shak. 
II  TROTH  (21)  [trBth,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  tr4wtb, 

S.K.;    trdth,  Ja.],  n.      [A.  S.   treowth,  —  See 
Truth.] 

1.  Truth ;   verity. 

In  troth,  thou  'rt  able  to  instruct  gray  hain.      Additon. 

2.  Belief ;  faith ;  fidelity. 

Bid  her  alight,  and  her  (rotA  plight  Shak. 

II  t  TRdTH'LfSS,  a.     Faithless.  Fair/ax. 

II  t  TROTH'PLIGHT  (-plit),  r.  a.  To  betroth.  Shak. 

II  t  TRt^TH'PI-IGHT  (-pllt),  n.  The  act  of  betroth- 
ing; betrothal.  Shtik. 

II  t  TR6TH'PLiGHT,a.  Affianced ; betrothed.SAoA. 

TRdT'TgR,  n.     1.  A  horse  that  trots.        Youatt. 
2.  A  sheep's  foot.     [Colloquial.]    Simmonds. 

TROT'TINR,  p.  a.  Moving  with  a  trot,  or  per- 
taining to  the  act  of  trotting. 

TR6t'TING,  n.  The  act  of  a  horse  or  other  quad- 
ruped that  trots  ; — act  of  moving  with  a  trot. 

TR6u'Bj1-n6UR  (tr6'b»-d6r),  n.  [Fr.,  from  trott- 
rer,  in  the  sense  of  to  invent,  —  so  named  from 
their  inventions.]  One  of  a  school  of  poets 
who  flourished  in  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  cen- 
turies, chiefly  in  Provence,  or  the  south  of 
France,  but  also  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Brande. 

t  TRoOb'LA-BLE,  a.    Troublesome.        Chaucer. 

TROCtB'LE  (trab'bl),  r.  a.  [L.  turbo,  ttirbatus,  to 
throw  into  disorder ;  ttirha,  disorder,  a  brawl ; 
It.  turbare;  Sp.  turbar  ;  Fr.  trottbler.  —  Gael,  ig 
Ir.  trioblaid.]     [i.  troubled  ;  pp.  troumlixo, 

TROUBLED.] 

1.  To  put  in  commotion  or  confusion  ;  to  dis- 
order ;  to  agitate  ;  to  derange  ;  to  disturb. 

An  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  teaion  into  the  pool,  and 

trovfjfil  the  water.  John  v.  i. 

God,  looking  forth,  will  IroMe  all  his  boat.  Milton. 

2.  To  afflict ;  to  grieve  ;  to  distress  ;  to  make 
uneasy  ;  to  disquiet ;  to  vex ;  to  annoy  ;  to  worry. 

Be  not  dismayed  or  trotAled  at  these  tidings.         Milton. 

Never  trutMe  yourself  about  thoae  fliulta  which  agr  will 

cure.  iorjtr. 

Car^ftil  and  troubled  about  many  things.         Lulr  x.  41. 

3.  To  give  occasion  of  labor  to.  Ad'lison. 

I  will  not  trtnibk  mywlf  to  prove  that  all  terms  are  not 
definable.  l/tele. 

4.  To  sue  for  a  debt.     [Low.]  Johnson. 
Sjn.  —  ^ee  Afflict.  Distress,  Disturb. 
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TROUB'LE  (trfib'bl),M.  [Fr]  1.  Disturbance  or 
agitation  of  mind  ;  perplexity  ;  disquietude. 

They  all  his  host  derided,  while  they  stood 

A  while  in  trouble,  Milton, 

2.  Affliction ;  calamity  ;  distress ;  suffering. 

Our  people  greatly  rejoiced  of  their  great  good  han  to  have 
escaped  so  many  hard  events,  troubles,  and  m'lieriKs. Hackluyt. 

3.  Molestation  ;  anoyance  ;  inconvenience. 

Lest  the  fiend, 
Or  in  behalf  of  man,  or  to  invade 
Vacant  possessions,  some  new  trouble  raise.  Milton, 

4.  That  which  causes  trouble.  Shak. 
TROUBLED  (trub'bld),  p.  a.     1.  Disturbed;  agi- 
tated.    "  Troubled  water."                       Chaucer. 

2.  Distressed ;  annoyed  ;  vexed  ;  molested. 

TROUB'LgR  (triib'bler),  n.  One  that  troubles; 
one  who  disturbs  or  molests  ;  a  disturber. 

The  troiibler  of  my  happy  peace.  Spenser, 

TROUB'LE§  (trub'blz),  n.  pi.  {Mining.)  Faults 
or  dislocations  of  the  strata.  Ansted. 

TROUB'LE-S6mE  (trub'bl-sum),  a.  1.  Causing 
trouble  or  disturbance  ;  vexatious  ;  harassing ; 
annoying ;  molesting ;  perplexing.        Tillotson. 

2.  Burdensome  ;  tiresome  ;  wearisome. 

My  mother  will  never  be  troublesome  to  me.  Pope. 

3.  Importunate;  teasing;  intrusive. 

Two  or  three  troidUesome  old  nurses  never  let  me  have  a 
quiet  night's  rest  with  knocking  me  up.  Artrnthnot. 

Syn.  —  The  following  terms  are  applied  to  objects 
that  are  disaareeable,  or  that  cause  trouble.  A  trouble- 
some or  perplexing  business  ;  a  grienous  trial ;  an  af- 
flictive dispensation  ;  an  irksome  task  ;  a  vexatious 
controversy  or  lawsuit;  a  wearisome  labor;  a  tire- 
some journey  ;  a  tedirus  discourse. 

TR0UB'LE-S6mE-LY,  ad.  In  a  troublesome  man- 
ner ;  vexatiously  ;  perplexingly.  Locke. 

TROUB'LE-SOME-NESS    (trfib'bl-sum-nes),  n.     1. 

Vexatiousness ;  uneasiness  ;  perplexity.  Bacoti. 

2.  Importunity  ;  unreasonableness.  Johnson. 

tTROUB'LE-STATE  (trub'bU),  n.  A  disturber 
of  the  public  or  community.  Daniel. 

TROUB'LOyS  (trub'blus),  a.  1.  Agitated ;  dis- 
turbed ;  put  in  commotion  ;  tumultuous. 

As  a  tall  ship  tossed  in  troublous  seas.  Sf/enser, 

2,  Full  of  trouble  or  disorder ;  troublesome. 

"  In  troublous  times."  Dan.  ix.  25. 

These  masters  look  to  see  a  troublous  world.  Shak; 

TROtJB'LOyS-LY,  at/.   Troublesomely.  [r.]  Udal. 

TROUGH  (trSf,  21)  [tr5f,  S.  IV.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.lVr.; 
tr6,  E, ;  triif,  Ja.  ;  travvf,  C. ;  trof  or  tr5,  K.\,  n. 

iA.  S.,  Dut.,  iSf  Ger.  (rog;  Dan.  trug  ;  Sw,  trag  ; 
eel.  trog.  —  It.  truogo.] 

1.  Any  thing,  as  a  piece  of  timber  or  a  log, 
hollowed  out  longitudinally  on  the  upper  side ; 
a  kind  of  a  long,  deep  tray.  "  The  hog's 
trottgh."  Joye.  "  A  kneading <;om^A."  Chaucer. 

Big  troughs,  which  they  call  canoes.  Abbot, 

2.  A  channel  or  spout  for  water.    Simmonds. 

3.  (Geol.)  A  basin-shaped  or  oblong  depres- 
sion. Ansted. 

The  trough  of  the  sea,  the   hollow  between  two 

waves.  Brande. 

TROUL  (trsi),  a.    To  troll.  —  See  Troll.  Milton. 

TROI)nCE,  v.  a.  [From  Fr.  troncon,  a  truncheon. 
Skinner.  —  Perhaps  from  Old  Fr.  troncir,  to 
cut,   to    cut  with    a    lash.     Richardson!]      [». 

TROUNCED  ;  pp.    TROINCIXG,    TROUNCED.]      To 

punish  or  whip  severely.     [Vulgar.]  South. 

TROl^N'CING,  n.     A  smart  whipping  or  beating. 

t  TROUPE,  n.  Trousers.  —  See  Trousers. Spenser, 

TR6u'§PR-ING,  M.    Cloth  for  trousers,    [r.]    Sim. 

TRO^'§eR§,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  troussis,  tucked  up, 
which  word,  according  to  Menage,  is  from  Ger. 
tross,  properly  the  baggage  of  an  army,  and  then 
any  thing  bundled  or  packed  up.  —  Gael,  trin- 
ghas,  trousers  ;  W.  tries,  dress.]  A  man's  outer 
garment  for  covering  the  legs ;  pantaloons ;  — 
written  also  trowsers.  Toilet. 

Gold  was  his  sword,  and  warlike  trousers,  laced 

With  thongs  of  gold,  his  manly  legs  embraced.     Jtickle, 

TROUSSE,au{tT&-85'),n.  [Fr.]  The  clothes,  pres- 
ents, and  general  outfit  of  a  bride.     Simmondi. 

TROI)t,  n,  [Gr. 
TpiiKTtif,  a  sea-fish 
with  sharp  teeth ; 
rpiiyoj,  to  gnaw  ;  L. 
tructa,  a  trout ;  It.  Common  trout 


trota;  Sp.  trucha;  Fr.  truite.  —  A.  S.  truht,  a. 
trout.]  {Ich.)  The  name  given  to  various  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Sal/no,  particularly  to  Salmo 
fario,  the  common  river  trout,  found  in  the  clear 
streams  of  temperate  countries,  being  generally 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long,  variegated 
with  spots,  and  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of 
food.  Baird. 

jj^  Some  naturalists  separate  the  trouts  into  a  sub- 
genus Solar.  Salmo  feroz  is  the  great  gray  trout,  or 
lake  trout,  found  in  the  deeper  lakes.  Salmo  trutta, 
the  salmon  trout,  or  sea  trout,  is  similar  in  its  habits 
to  the  salmon  ;  the  Salmo  eriox  is  the  bull  trout,  or 
gray  trout.     Baird. 

TROUT'-COL-ORED  (-kul-lurd),  a.  Colored  or 
spotted  like  a  trout ;  white  spotted  with  black, 
bay,  or  sorrrel.  Clarke. 

TROUT-FISH-ING,  n.     The  fishing  for  trout. 

TROiyT'LfT,  n.   A  small  trout;  atroutling.  Hood. 

TRdl)T'L|NG,M.  A  small  trout ;  a  troutlet.  Jai-vis. 

TROI)t'-STREAM,  n.  A  stream  or  brook  in 
which  trouts  are  found.  Clarke. 

TRO' VgR,  n.  [Fr.  trouver,  to  find.]  {Laic.)  An  ac- 
tion to  recover  the  value  of  a  personal  chattel  or 
goods  wrongfully  converted  by  another  to  his  own 
use  ;  —  so  called  from  the  formal  allegation  in 
the  declaration,  that  the  defendant  found  the 
goods  in  question,  being  the  property  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  that  he  converted  them  to  his  own 
use.  It  is  sometimes  termed  an  action  of  tro- 
ver and  conversion.  Burrill. 
;8ES~The  action  was  originally  against  such  person 
as  had  actually  found  another's  goods,  and  refused  to 
deliver  them  ;  but  at  length  it  was  permitted  to  be 
brought  against  any  man  who  had  in  his  possession, 
by  any  means,  the  personal  goods  of  another,  and  sold 
or  used  the  h  witliout  the  consent  of  the  owner,  or 
refused  to  deliver  them  when  demanded.    Burrill. 

t  TROW  [tro,  S,  W.  P.  J.  E,  F,  Sm, ;  trbfi,  Ja,], 
V,  n.  [A.  S.  treowian,  to  believe,  to  trust,  to 
confide;  Sw.  tro.  —  See  True.]  To  think;  to 
believe  ;  to  imagine  ;  to  suppose.  Shak. 

O,  rueful  day  I  rueful  indeed,  I  trow.  Oay. 

t  TROW,  interj.     An  exclamation  of  inquiry. 

What  means  the  fool,  trowl  Shak. 

TRoWfL,  n.  [L.  trulla;  trim,  a  ladle;  Fr. 
truelle;  Hut,  trqffcL] 

1.  A  flat,  metal  tool  used  by  masons  for  spread- 
ing mortar,  shaping  the  bricks,  &c.  Simmonds. 

2,  A  tool  resembling  a  mason's  trowel  used 
in  gardening,  &c.  Simmonds. 

TROW'PLLED  (-eld),  a.  Formed  or  prepared 
with  the  trowel.    "  Trowelled  stucco."    Brande. 

t  TRoW§ED,  a.    Wearing  trousers.         Drayton. 

TRoW§5R§,  n.  pi.    See  Trousers. 

TROY,  a.  Of,  or  according  to,  troy-weight.  "  The 
^yoy  pound."  Simmonds. 

TROY'-WEIGHT  (-wat),  n.  [By  some  derived 
from  Troyes,  a  city  in  France ;  by  others  from 
the  monkish  name  anciently  given  to  London, 
of  Troy  Novant,  its  meaning  being,  according 
to  this  derivation,  London  weight.  Brande.]  A 
scale  of  weights  used  for  weighing  gold,  silver, 
diamonds,  &c.  Brande. 

*g="  In  troy-weisrht  the  pound  contains  12  ounces, 
or  5760  grains  (the  pound  avoirdupois  containing  7000 
grains),  the  ounce  contains  20  pennyweights,  and  the 
pennyweight  24  grains.  The  moneyers  have  a  pecu- 
liar subdivision  of  the  troy  grain,  dividing  the  grain 
into  20  mites,  the  mite  into  24  doits,  the  doit  into  20 
periots,  and  the  [)eriot  into  24  blanks.     Simmonds. 

tTRtJ'A^E,  n.  Pledge  of  truth  or  truce  granted 
on  payment  of  tax  :  —  also  the  tax,       Berners. 

TrO'AN-CY,  n.  The  act  of  playing  truant,  or 
the  state  of  being  a  truant.  N.  A.  Rev. 

TRO'ANT,  n.  [Fr.  truand,  a  vagabond,  a  beggar.] 
An  idler  ;  one  who  neglects  his  duty  ;  —  a  child 
who  stays  from  school  without  leave.     Dryden. 

TRO'ANT.  a.  Relating  to  a  truant;  idle;  wan- 
dering from  school  or  business  ;  loitering. 

A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord.  Shak, 

TRC'ANT,  V.  n.  [Fr.  truander.]  To  play  the 
truant ;  to  idle  away  from  duty  ;  to  wander  idly, 
neglecting  one's  duty  or  employment.        Shak. 

TRtT'ANT-LY,  a.    Like  a  truant.        Bp.  Taylor. 


TRU'ANT-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  a  truant;  neg- 
lect of  study  or  of  business.  Aschum. 

tTRUBg,  n.     (Bo<.)  A  kind  of  plant.   Ainsworth. 

t  'i'RCfB'TAIL,  n.    A  squat  woman.      Ainsworth. 

TRUCE,  M.  [Low  L.  trenga;  It.  ^  Sp.  tregna; 
Fr.  tr-dce,  —  all,  according  to  Skinner  and  Ca»l 
eneuve,  from  Ger.  trew,  faith.  —  See  True.] 

1.  {International  Law.)  A  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  between  belligerent  powers, 
by  agreement,  for  negotiation  or  other  purpose; 
an  armistice.  Burrill. 

_  2.  Temporary  peace  ;  cessation ;  intermis- 
sion, as  of  action  ;  short  quiet. 

There  he  may  find 
Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts.  Milton. 

Truce  of  Ood,  a  suspension  of  arms,  which  occa. 
sionally  took  place  in  the  middle  ages,  putting  a  stop 
to  private  hostilities.  Brande. 

TRC'CE'-UREAK-PR,  n.  One  who  breaks  a  truce; 
a  covenant-breaker.  2  Tim.  iii.  3. 

TRUCE'LgSS,  a.     Being  without  truce.     Brooke. 

TRUCH'MAN,  n.  [Fr.  trucheman.]  An  inter- 
preter ;  a  dragoman,     [r.]  Blount. 

tTRO-Cl-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  trucidatio  ;  frucido, 
to  kill  cruelly.]     The  act  of  killing.    Cockeram. 

TRUCK,  V.  n.  [Sp.  trocar;  Fr.  troquer,]  [i. 
trucked  ;  pp.  TRUCKING,  TRUCKED.]  To  traffic 
by  exchange  ;  to  barter. 

To  truck  with  the  Indians  for  gold.  Dampier. 

TRUCK,  V.  a.  To  give  or  receive  in  exchange  ;  to 
exchange  ;  to  barter.  Burke. 

Six  pounds'  weight  of  silver,  which  he  had  trurkeil  and 
trafficked  with  Indians.  llackhnit. 

To  truck,  barter,  or  exchange  one  thing  for  another.  A.  Smith. 

TRUCK,  n.    Traffic  by  exchange  ;  barter. 

And  no  commutation  or  truck  can  be  made  by  anv  of  the 
petty  merchants  without  the  assent  abovesaid.         Nackluyt. 

Truck-system,  the  practice,  in  mining  and  manu- 
facturing districts,  of  paying  the  workmen  in  goods 
instead  of  money.  McCulloch. 

TRUCK,  n.     [Gr.  rpo^ig,  a  wheel ;  Tp{)(^(o,  to  run.] 

1.  A  small  wheel,  as  of  a  vehicle,  usually 
wooden  and  not  bound  with  iron.       Ainsworth. 

2.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle  for  conveying  mer- 
chandise or  any  heavy  weights.  E.  Everett. 

3.  A  step  or  platform  running  upon  wheels 
on  railways.  Davis, 

4.  {Naut.)  A  small  piece  of  wood,  commonly 
circular  or  cylindrical,  used  for  different  pur- 
poses; —  particularly  a  circular  piece  of  wood 
fixed  upon  the  upper  end  of  a  mast  or  flag-staff, 
through  which  halliards  are  reeved.    Mar.  Diet. 

5.  {Gunnery.)  A  low,  solid  wheel  of  a  gun- 
carriage.  Stocqueler. 

TRUCK,  V.  n.    To  make  use  of  a  truck.      Burke. 

TRUCK,  V.  a.    To  convey  with  a  truck.     Dryden 

TRUCK'A^E,  n.     1.  The   act  or  the   practice  of 
exchanging  or  bartering. 
2.  Charge  for  carrying  on  a  truck.      Bartlett. 

TRUCK'^R,  n.  One  who  trucks  "or  traffics.  South, 

TRUCKLE  (truk'kl),  v.  n.     [Dim.  of  truck.]     [i. 

TRUCKLED  ;  pp.   TRUCKLING,  TRUCKLED.]  To 

act  with  servility  ;  to  creep  in  a  humble  posi- 
tion ;  to  bend  obsequiously  under  another's 
superiority ;  to  cringe ;  to  stoop  slavishly  or 
meanly.     "  A  Innd  that  truckles.       Cleave/and. 

TRUCKLE,  «.  a.    To  trundle.  Jennings. 

TRUCKLE,  n.  A  small  wheel  or  caster,  for  di- 
minishing friction.  Francis. 

TRUC'KLE-BED,  n.  A  low  bed  on  small  wheels 
or  castors,  trundled  under  a  higher  bed  in  the 
daytime,  and  drawn  out  at  night ;  — called  also 
trundle-bed.  Shak. 

TRUCK'MAN,  n.  ;  pi.  TRUCKMEN.  One  who 
drives  a  truck  ;  a  carman.  E.  Erei'ett. 

TRt^'CU-LENCE,    >  „.    [L.  truculentia.]    Savage- 

TrO'CU-LEN-CY,  »  ness   of   manners;    cruelty; 

ferocity;  fierceness,     [r.]  Waterhouse. 

TRtJ'cy-LENT,  a.  [L.  truculentus  ;  trux,  wild, 
savage  ;  It.  truculente  ;  Sp.  truculcnto.] 

1.  Savage  ;  ferocious  ;  barbarous  ;  fierce. 

The  savage  and  truculent  inhabitants  [of  Scythia].       /Inu 

2.  Destructive  ;  cruel ;  ruthless.         Ilarroy. 
TRUD<?E,  V.  n,     [It.  truccare,  to  set  off  —  Per 
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haps  more  immediately  from  tread.  Richard- 
ton.}     [i.  TRUUOEU  ;  pp.  THIDOINO,  TRUDGED.] 

To  iravel  on  foot ;  to  jog  on  ;  to  march  heavily 

on.     "  Into  the  city  they  trudge."  Holland. 

Away  they  trurlged  togetlicr,  and  abuut  midiiisht  got  to 

their  journey'*  end.  L  Jintiaime. 

rilC'U<?E'MAN,  n.     A  truchman.     [u.]     Dedwell. 

"1  uOk  (trd),  a.  [M.  Goth,  triggws  ;  A.  S.  tremce  ; 
(irowian,  tretonn,  to  trust,  to  confide  in ;  Dut. 
trouw,  true  ;  Frs.  trow ;  Ger.  treti ;  Dan.  tro  ; 
Sw.  trogen  ;  Icel.  trur,  tryggr;  Old  Eng.  trewe.l 

1.  Conformiible  to  fact  or  truth  ;  that  agrees, 
or  is  in  accordance,  with  the  actual  state  of 
things  ;  not  false  or  erroneous. 

Those  propositiona  are  trve  which  cxpreu  thinea  «»  thoy 
jre.  WoUaiiton. 

What  you  aaid  had  not  been  true. 
If  spoke  by  any  elac  but  you.  Cowley. 

2.  Free  from  falsehood ;  veracious  ;  truthful. 

Master,  wc  know  that  thou  art  true,  and  teacheat  the  way 
of  God  in  truth.  Matt.  xxii.  10. 

3.  Genuine ;  real ;  authentic  ;  not  false  or 
pretended  ;  not  counterfeit ;  pure. 

The  true  light  now  ahincth.  1  John  ii.  8. 

T^nhind  the  charms  tliat  in  aliglit  fables  lie. 
And  teach  that  truth  is  tnicft  poesy.  Cowley. 

4.  Faithful ;  steady  ;  not  false  or  perfidious. 

All  repanl  of  merit  is  lost  in  persons  employed,  and  those 

only  chosen  that  arc  true  to  the  party.  Temple. 

Trne  to  the  king  her  principles  are  found.        Drytten. 

5.  Honest ;  not  fraudulent ;  sincere. 

Whither  away  so  fast? 
A  true  man  or  a  thief  that  gallops  thus?  Shak. 

6.  Exact ;  accurate  ;  conformable  to  a  rule  ; 
correct.     "  A  circle  regularly  </T^e."  Prior. 

A  translation  nicely  true  to  the  original.       Arbuthnot. 

7.  Rightful;  actual.  Milton. 
True  bUl,  (Imw.)   These  words  are  indorsed  on  a 

bill  of  indictment,  when  a  grand  jury,  after  having 
lioard  the  witnesses  for  the  government,  are  of  opin- 
ion that  there  is  sufficient  cause  to  put  the  defendant 
on  trial.  Blackstune. 

Syn.  — See  Authentic,  Certain,  Faithful, 
Honest,  Keal. 
TrOk'-BLUE,  a.     Faithful  in  attachment  or  ad- 
herence ;  honest.     [Colloquial.]  Ilalliioell. 

TROe'-BUJE,  n.     A  faithful  fellow.       Halliwell. 

TrOe'-BORiV,  a.  Having  a  right  by  birth  ;  gen- 
uine.    "  A  true-bom  Englishman."  Shak. 

TROe'-BRED,  a.  Of  a  good  breed,  or  of  good 
birth;  well-bred.     "  True-bred  heast."  Dryden. 

TROe'-HEART-PD  (trd'hart-ed),  a.  Having  a  true 
or  faithful  heart ;  honest ;  faithful. 

I  have  known  no  honester  or  truer-hearted  man.       Shak. 

TROe'-HEART-PD-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing true-hearted  ;  fidelity  ;  sincerity.  Maunder. 

TrOe'-L6vE  (trii'iav),  n.  1.  A  sweetheart ;  one 
truly  loved  or  loving ;  a  lover.  Donne. 

2.  A  narcotic  plant  once  considered  a  pow- 
erful love  philter ;  Paris  quadrifoUa.  Dunghson. 

TRCe'-l6ve,  a.    Affectionate ;  sincere.    Shak. 

TrCe'-L6ve-KN6t  (trd'luv-nBt),  n.  A  knot 
formed  with  many  involutions  of  lines,  so  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  untie  it;  —  considered  an 
emblem  of  interwoven  afiection,  and  called  also 
true-lover' s-knot.  Hudibras. 

TROe'N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  true  ;  sin- 
cerity ;  faithfulness  :  —  reality  ;  genuineness. 

TROE'PfiN-Ny,  n.  A  familiar  term  for  an  hon- 
est person  or  fellow.  Shak. 

TROf'FLE  (trS'fl)  [trd'fl,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.; 
trarn,  Sm. ;  ttarfl,  p.  C],  n.  [Old  Fr.  tritffle, 
taniffle;  Yr.truffe!]  (Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  fungi  of  the  genus  Tuber,  the  best  known 
species  of  which  is  Tuber  cibarittm,  or  common 
truffle,  found  buried  in  the  soil  of  woods,  espe- 
cially beech-woods,  sometimes  at  the  depth  of 
ten  or  twelve  inches  or  more  ;  —  used  in  various 
forms  in  cookery. 

The  tr}iffle,  when  gathered  for  eatinp,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
large  walnut,  and  has  a  very  peculiar  smell.  Eng.  Cyc. 

White  truffle,  a  fungus  found  In  sandy  ground  In 
woods,  not  entirely  buried  in  the  earth ;  Rhizopogon 
alban;  —  called  also  root-frrartt.  Eng.  Cyc. 

TrOp'FLED  (trft'ffd),  a.  Stuffed,  or  furnished, 
with  truffles.  Qu.  Rev. 

VKvG,  n.  1.  A  hod  for  mortar  :  —  an  old  meas- 
ure of  wheat :  —  a  basket.  liniley. 
2.  A  trull ;  a  concubine.     R.  Greene.   Nares. 


TR(?'ISM  (trrt'Tzm),  n.  A  self-evident  and  unde- 
niable truth ;  an  axiom. 

Seeming  paradoxes  and  manifeat  truUmt.       Berkeley. 

Byn.  —  See  Axiom. 
TRO-|S-mAT'|C,  a.    Ilelating  to,  or  containing, 
a  truism  or  truisms.  Ed.  Rev. 

TRULL,  n.     [Ger.  troUe;  trollen,  to  roll,  to  troll.] 

1.  A  low,  vagrant  strumpet ;  a  drab ;  a  trollop. 
I'm  aure  I  scared  the  dauphin  and  hia  InM.  Sliak, 

2.  t  A  girl ;  a  lass ;  a  wench.  Wotton. 
TROL-LI-ZA'TIQN,  n.     \l..tntUissatio.'\  The  lay- 
ing on  of  plaster  with  a  trowel.              '    Clarke. 

TRO'LY  (trd'l?),  ad.  In  a  true  manner  ;  accord- 
ing to  truth  or  facts  ;  with  truth  ;  veraciously ; 
correctly ;  not  erroneously  ;  not  falsely  :  — real- 
ly :  —  sincerely  ;  honestly  :  —  exactly  ;  accu- 
rately ;  justly  :  —  steadfastly  :  —  in  truth ;  in 
fact ;  verily. 

TRCmp,  n.  [It.  trotnba ;  Fr.  trompe.  —  See  Trump- 
et.] A  trumpet ;  a  wind  instrument  of  music, 
commonly  of  brass ;  —  poetical  for  trumpet. 

In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  Irumpt 
for  the  trumpet  shall  sound.  1  Cor.  xv.  52. 

And  sounding  trvmpt  that  seemed  to  tear  the  sky.      Dryden. 

TRO.MP,  n.     [From  triumph.  — Fr.  triomphe.'] 

1.  In  some  game  of  cards,  the  card  last  dealt 
and  turned  up  after  all  the  players  have  got 
their  portions,  or  any  card  of  the  suit  to  which 
this  belongs  ;  —  so  called  because  the  smallest 
card  of  that  suit  ranks  higher  in  value  than  the 
best  card  of  any  other  suit.  Ilonle. 

2.  An  old  game  at  cards.  Trans,  of  Boc.,  1626. 
To  put  to  or  upon  one^s  trumps,  to  put  to  the  last 

expedient.    "  What 's  In  't  I  know  not ;  hut  it  ha-i 
put  him  to  his  trumps."  Beau.  If  Ft. 

TrCmp,  v.  a.  [«.  trumped;  pp  -rumpixo, 
trumped.]  To  lay  a  trump  on  ;  f  win  with  a 
trump. 

'T  is  our  parts 
To  trump  their  diamonds  as  they  trump  our  hearts.    Dryden. 

TRUMP,  V.  a.     [Fr.  tromper,  to  deceive.] 

1.  To  impose  upon. 

Fortune, 
When  she  is  pleased  to  trick  or  trump  mankind.   S.  Jonson. 

2.  To  obtrude  ;  to  force  upon. 

Authors  have  been  trumped  upon  us.  Leslie. 

To  trump  up,  to  devise  ;  to  forge ;  to  preserve  or  get 

together  by  all  sorts  of  expedients.  Young. 

t  TROmP,  v.  71.     To  blow  a  trumpet.       Wickliffe. 

TrDmP,  v.  n.  In  cards,  to  play  a  trump  card  ;  to 
interpose,  as  with  a  trump.  Bp.  Hall. 

TRtJMP'jpR-Y,  n.  [Fr.  tromperie;  tromper,  to  de- 
ceive.] 

1.  t  Deceit ;  fraud.  Sir  J.  Harrington. 

Possessed  by  the  injury  and  titonpcrypt  hia  mother. 

Ureenway. 

2.  Something  fallaciously  fine;  something 
splendid  but  of  little  va'ue  ;  worthless  finery. 


The  tnmipern'in  my  house  bring  hither. 
For  state  to  catch  these  thieves. 


Sliak. 


3.  Worthless  trash  ;  rubbish  ;  trifles. 

Another  cavity  of  the  head  was  stutfed  with  billet-doux, 
pricked  dances,  and  other  trumpery.  Addi.<on. 

TRCmP'JPR-Y,  a.    Trifling  ;  worthless.  Bp.  Heber. 

TRfJMP'^T,  n.  [It.  tromba,  trombetta  ;  Sp.trompa, 
trompeta  ;  Fr.  trompette.  —  Ger.  trompete  ;  Dut. 
4r  Dan.  trompet ;  Sw.  trompet,  trumpet.  —  Gael. 
irompaid.] 

1.  (Mus.)  A  wind  instrument,  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  commonly  of  brass,  of  a  martial 
character,  and  forming  an  important  element  in 
the  modern  orchestra  ;  a  metal  wind  instrument 
used  in  bands,  or  for  signalizing  in  war. 

Let  the  loud  tmrnprt  sound, 

Till  the  roofs  all  around. 

The  shrill  echoes  rebound.  Pope. 

2.  An  instrument  resembling  a  trumpet,  used 
to  assist  in  hearing ;  an  ear-trumpet. 

3.  (Mil.)  A  trumpeter.  Addison. 

4.  One  who  celebrates  or  praises. 

Every  man  Is  the  maker  of  his  own  fhrtune,  and  must  be. 
In  some"  measure,  the  trum)>et  of  his  lame.  Dniden. 

Trumpet  marine,  (Mus.)  an  old  stringed  instrument, 
played  with  a  bow.  Moore. 

TRCMP'^T,  V.  a.  [Fr.  trompiter."]  [».  trimp- 
ETED :  pp.  trumpeting,  trumpeted.]  To 
publish  by  sound  of  trumpet ;  to  blaze  or  noise 
abroad ;  to  proclaim  ;  to  celebrate. 

Why  so  tart  a  ftivor 
To  (run>;w(  such  good  tidings?  Shnk. 

TR0MP'5T-PR,  «.     1.  One  who  blows  a  trumpet. 

Trumjirlerf 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  car.  Shak, 


2.  One  who  proclaims  or  publishes. 

Where  there  is  an  opinion  to  Ix  created  of  virtue  or  arrat- 
ness,  these  men  arc  good  Irmiiprler*.  Juitum. 

3.  {Ornilh.)  A  bird  of  tropical  America,  by 
some  classed  among  cranes,  by  others  among 
pheasants,  being  of  the  size  of  u  phcaiuint  or 
large  fowl,  having  a  long  neck  and  long  legs, 
and  uttering  a  hollow  cry'like  that  of  a  trumpet; 
the  agami ;  Paophia  crepitant ;  —  called  also 
gold-breatted  trumpeter.  Eng.  Cyc. 

TRtJMP'fT-Fl.slI,  n.  (/cA.)  An  acanthopterygi- 
nous  fish,  found 
chiefly  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, distin- 
guished by  a  long 
tubular  snout ;  sea- 
snipe  ;  snipe-fish ;  ~  .  .. 
CeiUriscusscolopcix.  TarreU.  T™mpet-«»h. 

TRtJMP'pT-FLoW'eR,  n.  (B<a.)  The  common 
name  of  trees  and  vines  of  the  genus  Tecotna, 
formerly  marked  as  species  of  Bignonia. 

Loudon.     Gray. 

TRCMP'PT-FLY,  n.  {Ent.)  The  black  oestrus 
with  a  yellow  breast ;  the  gray-fly.  liiU. 

TRUMP'5T-H6n  PV-SOCK-LE,  n.  (Bot.)  A 
twining  shrub  with  flowers  in  somewhat  distinct 
whorls,  and  having  a  trumpet-shaped  corolla ; 
Lonicera  sempervirens.  Gray. 

TRC'MP'PT-MA'JQR,  n.  (Mil.)  A  head  or  chief 
trumpeter.  Clarke. 

TROmP'ST-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.  Formed  like  a 
trumpet ;  hollow,  and  graaually  dilated  at  the 
summit.  Gray. 

TROMP'^T-SHfeLL,  n.  {Conch.)  A  univalve 
shell,  used  as  a  sounding  instrument  in  the 
East  and  in  the  Pacific  ;  a  species  of  Buccinum, 
or  whelk.  Simmmids. 

TRUMP'?T-T6NGUED  (-tOngd),  a.  Having  a 
tongue  vociferous  as  a  trumpet. 

His  [Duncan's]  virtue* 
-       Will  plead  like  angels  lituupel-tmiuned  against 

The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-oSl  Shak. 

TRt;MP'?T-WEED,n.  (Bot.)  A  stout,  herbaceous 
plant,  bearing  flowers  in  cylindrical  heads;  the 
joepye  weed ;  Eupatoreum  purpureum.       Gray. 

TRUMP'^T-WOOD  (-wfid),  n.  (Bot.)  An  ever, 
green  tree,  with  hollow  trunk  and  hollow 
branches,  indigenous  in  the  West  Indies,  of 
which  the  fibrous  bark  is  used  for  cordage,  and 
the  porous  wood  for  producing  fire  by  friction ; 
Cecropia  peltata ;  —  called  also  snake-wood. 

Baird.    Loudon 

t  TROmp'— LIKE,  a.     Like  a  trumpet.  Chapman 

TRUN'CATE  (trfing'kat,  82),  v.  a.  [L.  trunco^ 
tntncatus ;  It.  ironcare  ;  Sp.  trutirar,  troucar ; 
Fr.  tronquer.^  [i.  truncated  ;  pp.  truncat- 
ing, TRUNCATED.]     To  cut  or  lop  off;  to  maim. 

The  examples  are  too  often  injudiciously  truncated.  Johnson, 

TRCn'CATE  (trung'k?t),  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  a  leaf 
the  end  of  which  appears  as  if  cut  off  square. 

TRCN'CAT-5D,  p.  a.     1.  Cut  or  lopped  off. 

2.  (Crystallography.)  Noting  crystals  from 
which  one  or  more  solid  angles,  or  one  or  more 
edges,  are  cut  off  by  a  plane  or  planes  equally 
inclined  to  the  adjacent  faces.  Antted. 

Truncated  tone  or  pyramid,  the  portion  of  a  cone  oi 
pyramid  Included  between  the  liaiw  and  a  plane  par- 
allel to  It  passing  between  the  base  and  the  vertex  ; 
frustum  of  a  cone  or  of  a  pyramid.  Hulton.  The  por- 
tion of  a  cone  or  pyramid  included  Iwtween  the  base 
and  a  plane  oblique  to  the  base  passed  between  it  and 

the  vertex.  Da.  t(  P TruncaUd  prism,  the  portion  of 

a  prism  Included  between  the  base  and  a  plane  oblique 
to  the  base.     Priree. 

TRVN-CA'TIQN,  n.     [L.  tnincatio.] 

1.  Act  of  truncating,  or  state  of  beingtnincated. 

2.  (Crystallography.)  The  cutting  off  of  an 
edge  or  angle,  so  that  it  becomes  replaced  by  a 
plane  surface.  Dana, 

t  TRC.NCH,  n.    A  stake  or  small  post.        Motiii. 
TRtJS'qiiEQN   (triin'shun),   n.      [Fr.   troncon,  a 
fragment;  tronc  (L.  trunctts),  a  trunk.] 

1.  A  short  staff;  a  club;  a  cudgel.     Spenser, 

2.  (Mil.)  A  staff  of  commnnd  ;  a  b:.tou. 

Then  strut  a  captain,  if  his  wish  be  war. 

And  graap.  In  hope,  a  trtmeheoH  and  a  star.        SmoHrtt. 

tTRirN'CHEQN  (triiu'ahun),  r.  a.  To  beat  with 
a  truncneon  ;  to  cudgel.  Shak. 
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TRtrN-i^HEON-EER'  (trSn-shyn-er'),  n.  One  armed 
with  a  truncheon.  Shak. 

TRUiV'DLE,  n.  1.  Any  round,  rolling  thing;  a 
roller;  a  castor  ;  a  little  wheel.  Johnson. 

2.  A  low  cart  with  little  wheels.        Cranmer. 

3.  {Machinery.)  One  of  the  bars  of  a  lantern- 
wheel. —  See  Laxtekn-wheel.        /.  Blgelow. 

TRUN'DLE  (trSn'dl),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  trendel,  trendl, 
a  sphere,  a  circle.]  To  roll  along,  as  a  bowl  or 
a  hoop,  or  on  little  wheels.  Addison. 

Or,  who's  unskilful  at  the  coit,  or  ball. 
Or  trundling  wheel,  he  can  sit  still  from  all. 

TRttN'ULE,  V.  a.    [i.  TRUNDLED  ;  pp.  TKUNDLINO, 

TKCNDLED.]    To  bowl ;  to  roll  along ;  to  truckle. 

Who  trundle  little  round  stones.  IloUand. 

TRUN'DLE -BED,  n.  A  low  bed  that  runs  on 
little  wheels  under  a  higher  bed ;  —  called  also 
truckle-bed.  —  See  Tkuckle-bed.       B.  Jonson. 

TRtJN'DLE-HEAD,  n.  {Machinery.)  A  wheel 
turning  a  mill-stone.  Clarke. 

TRUN'DLE-TAIL,  «.  Round-tail ;— a  name 
given  to  a  dog. 

Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym. 

Or  bob-tail  tike,  or  trundle-tail.  Shak. 

TRUNK  (trung!c,  82),  n.  [L.  truncus;  It.  §  Sp. 
tronco  ;   Fr.  tronc.  —  Dut.  t>  onk.'\ 

1.  (Bot.)  The  main  stem  or  general  body  of  a 
tree,  without  the  limbs  or  branches ;  the  upright 
column  of  a  tree  between  the  roots  and  the 
branches.  Gray. 

And  in  the  rotten  trunks  of  hollow  trees.  Dryden. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  body  of  a  man,  or  of  any  ani- 
mal, without  the  limbs.  Dtmglison. 

For  health,  alack!  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 

From  this  bare,  withered  trunk.  Shak. 

3.  The  main  body  of  any  thing. 

The  large  trunks  of  the  veins.  Kay. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  shaft,  as  of  a  column: — the 
die,  dado,  or  body  of  a  pedestal.  Brande. 

5.  [Fr.  trompe.'\  The  proboscis  or  snout  of  an 
elephant,  or  other  animal.  Milton. 
When  elephant  'gainst  elephant  did  rear  his  trunk.    Dryden. 

/fg»  II  jijo  doubt,  in  English,  the  expression  was 
formerly  the  trump  of  an  elephant,  which  has  been 
since  carelessly  corrupted  into  trunk.''     Talbot. 

6.  {Ent.)  The  intermediate  section  of  the 
body,  which  lies  between  the  head  and  abdo- 
men. Brande. 

7.  A  long  tube  through  which  pellets  are  shot 
or  blown.  Ray. 

8.  A  spout  or  leat  for  water ;  an  artificial 
watercourse.  Clarke. 

9.  A  box  or  chest  for  clothes,  &c.,  commonly 
covered  with  skin  or  leather. 

To  lie,  like  pawns,  locked  up  in  chests  and  trunks.     Shak. 

10.  {Mining.)  A  long,  narrow  cistern,  or  pit, 
in  which  slimes  containing  ore  are  made  to  part 
with  the  ore.  Ansted. 

Fire-trunks,  in  fire-ships,  wooden  funnels  fixed  un- 
der the  shrouds,  to  carry  the  flames  to  the  masts  and 
rigging.  Jilar.  Diet. 

TRUNK,  V.  a.     [L.  trunco.] 

1.  t  To  truncate  ;  to  lop.  Spenser. 

2.  To  extract,  as  ore  from  slimes.  IVeale. 
TRUNKED  (trunkt),  a.     Having  a  trunk.    Howell. 
TRUNK'-EN-gtINE,  >j.     {Naut.)  A  marine  steam- 
engine,  used  for  driving  a  propeller.          Wealc. 

TRUN'K^T,  n.     A  game  resembling  cricket.   Wr. 

TRUNK'-FlSH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  plectognathic  sea- 
fish,  of  the  genus  Ostracion,  distinguished  by 
having  the  body  covered  with  an  inflexible  case, 
formed  of  regular  bony  compartments,  and  often 
armed  with  spines.  Baird. 

TRUNK'-HO^E,  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  short,  wide 
breeches,  gathered  in  above  or  I'ust'below  the 
knees,  worn  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
Elizabeth,  and  James  I. 

The  short  trunk-hose  shall  show  thy  foot  and  knee.  Prior. 
TRfJNK'-LINE,  n.     The  main  line  of  a  railroad, 

as  distinct  from  the  branch  lines.  Simmonds. 
TRf7NK'-MAK-?R,  n.     One  who  makes  trunks, 

portmanteaus,  &c.  Addison. 

TROnK'-TUR-TLE,    n.     {Zo"l.)     A    species    of 

turtle  ;   Testudo  arcuata.  Hill. 

TRCnk'WORK  (-wark),  n.  A  secret  stratagem.[R.] 

This  has  been  some  stairwork,  some  trunkwork,  some  be- 
hind-door  work.  Shak. 

TRtJN'NfL,  n.     1.  A  trundle.  Clarke. 

2.  A  treenail ;  a  wooden  pin  or  plug.      Cook. 


TRiXNN'ION  (trun'yyn),  n.  [Fr.  trognon.]  {Mil.) 
One  of  the  pivots  projecting  from  the  sides  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  by  which  it  rests  on  the 
cheeks  of  the  carriage.  Brande. 

TRIJnN'I9N-PLATE,  n.  (Mil.)  A  plate  which 
covers  the  upper  part  of  each  side-piece,  and 
goes  under  the  trunnion,  in  cannons  upon  car- 
riages, mortars,  and  howitzers.  Stocqucler. 

TRUNN'ION-RING,  n.  {Mil.)  'A  ring  on  a  can- 
non next  before  the  trunnions.  Brande. 

TRO'^ION  (trii'zhun),  n.  [L.  trtido,  trusus.']  The 
act  of  thrusting  or  pushmg.     [r.]       Cudworth. 

TRUSS,  ti.  [Fr.  trousse.—T>ut.  <Sf  Dan.  tros  ;  Ger. 
§  Sw.  trass.  —  Gael,  trus,  a  girdle,  a  bundle.] 

1.  A  bundle,  as  of  hay,  straw,  or  dry  goods. 

But  all  as  a  poor  pedler  he  did  wend. 
Bearing  a  truss  ot  trifles  at  his  back.  Spenser. 

l^g'  A  tni^s  of  hay  is  56  lbs.  of  old,  and  60  of  new  j 
a  tru^s  of  straw  is  36  lbs.     Simmonds. 

2.  {Surg.)  A  bandage  or  apparatus  used  in 
cases  of  Hernia.  DunyUson. 

3.  {A7-ch.)  A  framed  assemblage  of  pieces  of 
timber,  or  of  iron,  for  tying  up  or  suspending  a 
principal  beam  or  piece,  for  supporting  a  roof, 
&c.;  a  frame  of  timber  or  of  metal  by  which  a 
force  of  compression  is  converted  into  one  of 
tension  or  the  reverse  :  — a  large  corbel,  or  mo- 
dillion,  projecting  from  the  face  of  a  wall,  and 
supporting  a  mural  monument,  or  any  other  ob- 
ject. Britton.     Tomlinson. 

4.  {Naut.)  A  rope  or  machine  confining  the 
middle  of  the  lower  yard  to  its  mast:  — a  short 
piece  of  carved  work,  fitted  under  the  taflPrail,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  terms.  Dana.  Mar.  Diet. 

5.  f  {/ir^cicnt  Armor.)  A  padded  jacket  or 
dress,  worr  'under  armor,  to  protect  the  body 
from  friction.  -  Drayton. 

TRUSS,  V.  a.     [Fr.  trotisser.']     \i.  trussed  ;  pp. 

TRUSSING,  TRUSSED.] 

1.  To  put  in  a  truss,  or  bundle ;  to  pack  up. 

You  might  have  trussed  hi\a  and  all  his  apparel  into  an 
•elskin.  Shak. 

2.  To  keep  tight ;  to  make  fast ;  to  hold  firmly. 

His  eagle,  saorcd  bird  of  heaven,  he  sent, 

A  fawn  his  talons  trussed,  divine  portenti  Pope. 

3.  {Arch.)  To  furnish  with  a  truss ;  to  sus- 
pend or  to  support  by  a  truss.  Bigelow. 

TRUSS'ING,  n.  1.  {Carp.)  A  mode  of  framing 
by  means  of  a  truss  or  of  trusses  ;  a  system  of 
framing  by  which  a  force  of  compression  is  con- 
verted into  one  of  tension,  or  the  reverse. 

Tomlinson. 

2.  {Falconry.)  The  act  of  a  hawk  when  she 

seizes  her  prey,  and  soars  aloft  with  it.     Craig. 

TRUST,  n.  [A.  S.  trywsian,  to  confide;  Dut. 
troost,  consolation,  hope  ;  Ger.  trost ;  Dan.  ^ 
Sw.  trfist,  comfort.] 

1.  Confidence  ;  reliance,  as  on  a  person  or 
a  promise,  on  laws  or  principles  ;  faith  ;  hope. 

The  person  who  has  a  firm  trust  in  the  Supreme  Being  is 
powerful  in  his  power,  wise  by  his  wisdom,  happy  bv  his 
happiness.  Ai/clison. 

2.  One,  or  that,  on  which  one  relies  ;  a  ground 
of  confidence  or  reliance. 

Blessed  is  he  that  maketli  the  Lord  his  trust.  J's.  xl.  4. 

3.  A  charge  given  or  received  in  confidence  ; 
a  confidence  reposed  in  one. 

Reward  them  well,  if  they  observe  their  trust.     Denham. 

4.  Something  committed  to  one's  faith ; 
something  which  one  is  bound  in  duty  and  in 
honor  to  keep  inviolate. 

To  violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence 

Deposited  within  thee.  Milton. 

5.  Something  committed  to  one's  charge,  for 
use  or  for  safe  keeping,  of  which  an  account 
must  be  given  ;  a  deposit. 

Although  the  advantages  on=  man  possesseth  more  than 
another  may  be  called  his  property  with  respect  toother  men, 
yet  with  respect  to  God  they  are  only  a  trust.  Swift. 

6.  Confident  opinion  or  expectation  ;  hope. 

His  trust  was  with  the  Eternal  to  be  deemed 

Equal  in  strength.  Hilton. 

7.  Credit  given  without  examination. 

Most  take  things  upon  trust.  Locke. 

8.  Credit  on  promise  of  payment. 

Even  such  is  time,  who  takes  on  trmt 

Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have.  Raleigh. 

9.  The  state  of  one  to  whom  something  is 
intrusted  ;  the  state  of  being  confided  in. 

I  do  profess  to  he  no  less  than  I  seem;  to  serve  him  trnlv 
that  will  put  me  in  ti  ust.  Shak. 


10.  {Law.)  An  estate,  or  any  property,  held 

and  managed  for  the  benefit  of  another.  Burrill. 

TRUST,    V.    a.      [i.    trusted  •;  pp.    trusting, 

TRUSTED.] 

1.  To  place  confidence  or  reliance  in;  to  con- 
fide in  ;  to  rely  on  ;  to  depend  upon. 

1  am  sorry  I  must  never  truM  thee  more.  Shak. 

2.  To  believe  ;  to  receive  as  true ;  to  credit. 
If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  my  tale.  Shak. 

3.  To  commit  to  the  care  of ;  to  intrust  to. 

No  man's  life 
Was  to  be  trusted  with  them.  Shak. 

4.  To  empower  to  hold,  in  confidence ;  to  com- 
mit to  the  charge  of;  to  intrust  with. 

Whom  with  your  power  and  fortune,  sir,  you  trust.  Dryden. 

5.  To  venture  confidently;  to  leave  to  one's 
self,  or  to  itself,  without  fear  of  consequences. 

Fooled  by  thee  to  trust  thee  from  my  side.  Milton. 

6.  To  give  credit  to ;  to  sell  to  upon  credit ; 
as,  "  To  tnist  a  customer  for  goods."    Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Confide. 

TRUST,  V.  n.'    1.  To  be  confident  of  something ; 
to  feel  sure  ;  to  expect ;  to  hope. 

For  I  trust  to  see  you  in  my  journey.  Jiom.  xv.  24. 

2._  To  be   credulous;    to  believe  or  confide 
readily  ;  to  be  won  to  confidence. 


Well  you  may  fear  too  far. 
Safer  than  trust. 


Shak. 


To  trust  in,  to  have  confidence  in  ;  to  confide  in  ; 
to  rely  on.  "  I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  for  ever 
and  ever."  Ps.  In.  8. —  To  trust  on  or  to,  to  depend 
on  ;  to  rely  on. 

The  isles  shall  wait  upon  me,  and  on  mine  arm  shall  thoy 
trust.  Jsa.  li.  S. 

If  he  trust  to  his  own  righteousness,  and  commit  iniquitv, 
all  Ills  rigliteousness  shall  not  be  remembered.  Jizek.  xxxiii.  13. 

TRUST'-DEED,  n.  {Law.)  A  deed  of  trust,  con- 
veying real  estate,  and  enjoining  certain  condi- 
tions to  be  performed  by  the  party  that  receives 
it.  Hilliard. 

TRfJS-TEE',  n.  {Law.)  One  intrusted  with  some- 
thing ;  —  particularly  one  to  whom  property,  or 
the  management  of  property,  or  an  institution, 
is  committed,  in  behalf  of  another  or  others,  or 
of  a  corporate  body,  or  for  public  uses.  Burrill. 

You  are  not  the  trustees  of  the  public  liberty.  Dryden. 
TRUS-TEE'-PR0^'5SS,  n.  {Law.)  The  process 
by  which  a  creditor  may  attach  goods,  effects, 
and  credits,  belonging  to,  or  due  to,  his  debtor, 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person,  — the  name 
given  in  the  New  England  States  to  the  English 
process  of  foreign  attachment,  Burrill. 

TRtrS-TEE'SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  trustee  ;  the 
state  of  being  in  the  hands  of  trustees.  Ec.  Rev. 

TRUST'gR,  n.     1.  One  who  trusts  or  gives  credit. 

2.  {Scotch  Imw.)  One  who  creates  a  trust;  — 

correlative  to  trustee.  Bouvier. 

TRDST'FxyL,.o.     Full  of  trust.  Ed.  Rev. 

TRUST'FUL-Ly,  ad.     In  a  trustful  manner.  M.R. 

TR(;ST'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  trust- 
ful ;  fulness  of  trust ;  confidingness.       Clar/ce. 

TRUST'I-LY,  ad.  Honestly  ;  faithfully  ;  with 
fidelity.     "  He  did  trustilyl"  Wickliffe. 

TRUST'l-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  deserving  to 
be  trusted ;  honesty  ;  fidelity  ;  faithfulness. 

Innocence  in  a  sheep,  trustiness  in  a  dog.  Orew. 

TRUST'{NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  trustful  manner ;  with 
trust  or  confidence.  Clarke. 

TRUST'L^SS,  a.     Not  to  be  trusted  ;  unfaithful. 
The  trustless  wings  of  false  desire.  Shak. 

TRtlST'L^SS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
trustless  ;  unworthiness  to  be  trusted.     Clarke. 

TRUST'WOR-THI-NESS  (-wur'tlie-ngs),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  worthy  of  confidence.    Arnold. 

TRUST'WOR-THY  (-wur-the),  a.  Worthy  of  trust 
or  confidence ;  faithful ;  trusty  ;  safe.      Pierce. 
TRUST'V,  a.     1.  Worthy  of  being  trusted ;  that 
may  be  trusted ;    deserving  confidence ;  trust- 
worthy ;  honest ;  faithful ;  true. 

Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant.  Shak. 

His  trusty  sword,  the  servant  of  his  might.  S/ienser. 

2.  Involving  trust  or  responsibility,     [ii.] 

It  wore  fit  you  knew  him;  lest,  reposing  loo  far  in  his  vir. 
fue,  which  he  hath  not,  he  might,  at  some  great  and  tnistu 
business,  in  a  main  danger,  fail  you.  Sliak. 

Syn.—  See  Faithful. 
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■  TRCTH,  n. ;  pi.  trOths.  [A.  S.  treotcth,  troth, 
truth ;  treutciaii,  truwian,  to  trust,  to  trow ; 
Dut.  gvtromchcid,  fidelity  ;  troutv,  trust ;  Gor. 
treue,  fidelity ;  Dan.  ic  Sw.  tro,  true.  —  See  Trie. 

—  "  It  is  thi'  third  periHiii  »in)jiilar  of  the  indirative  trow,  snd 
wo*  fbriiierly  written  tmurlh.  trtiwth,  Irotilfi,  mid  tiotli,  and 
liieiin*  thitt  wliich  one  tiuiceUi,  i.e.  tliiiilictli  or  tinnly  be- 
lievetli."     Tooke. 

••The  wliole  of  Toolte'«  case  rcntj  on  two  assuniptiont: 
flr«t,  tliut  to  trow  ainiply  ilenot<-a  to  think  or  briiete;  nefondly, 
that  ti-uth  originally  meant,  and  utili  does  mean,  whtit  in 
tiinreil,  and  notliiiifr  more;  and  on  the  strength  of  these  eon- 
ciusions,  neithei  of  which  he  has  proved,  he  flatters  himself 
that  the  old-fashioned  notion  of  tnith  is  totally  expiiMled. 
We  venture  to  thinii  that  the  tiillowiiii;  statement  is  rotlier 
more  germane  to  the  matter.  Sanscrit  ithru,  to  be  estuhlished, 

-  yi>UHi  esse,  —  wlienec  tilt)  mca,  certain,  i.  c.  established  i  Ger- 
man trauen,  to  rely,  trust:  Ireu.  faithftil,  true,  —  iriords:  A.  S. 
livoirr.  ndi>9.  —  tivowlh,  fides,  vIotk,  both  subjectively  and 
obi«H'tivelv;  V.ng\\»\i  true,  truth.  To  these  we  may  add  Goth. 
trimnrf,  Icel.  tri/itr/r,  fldiis,  secunis,  tutus,  all  from  the  same 
root,  and  all  conveying  the  same  idea  of  stability  or  security. 
Truth,  therefore,  neither  means  what  is  thnui/ht  nor  what  is 
luiiil,  but  what  is  jterninnent,  xlnhlr,  nnd  is  and  oiipht  to  be  re- 
lint  w/ioii,  lieenuse,  ii|)on  sufficient  diita,  it  is  copahle  of  lieing 
demonstrated  or  shown  to  exist.  If  we  admit  this  explana- 
tion, TiMilte'd  assertions,  that  there  is  nothing  hut  truth  in 
the  world  (in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  ditterenee  be- 
tween truth  and  fuI«ehood),  that  without  mankind  there  could 
l)c  no  truth  (i.  e.  without  mankind  there  could  be  no  other 
mode  of  existence),  and  that  two  contradictory  propositions 
may  he  true  because  Micred  by  the  uttcrers  (which  amounts 
to  saying  that  a  thing  may  be  and  not  l>e  at  the  same  time), 
become  vox  et  pnetei-ea  niAiY."    R,  Gttmell.] 

1.  The  subject-matter  or  object  of  knowledge ; 
that  which  is  true ;  fact ;  reality  ;  verity  ;  —  op- 
posed to  faheiiood. 

It  is  in  the  determination  to  obey  the  truth,  and  to  follow 
wherever  she  may  lead,  that  the  genuine  love  of  tnilh  con- 
sists. Whatelff. 

2.  Conformity  to  fact  or  reality,  as  of  notions 
to  things,  words  to  thoughts,  statements  to 
facts,  motives  or  actions  to  professions ;  the 
quality  of  being  true  or  real. 

There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'  the  oracle.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  conforms  to  fact  or  reality ;  the 
real  or  true  state  of  things ;  true  representation. 

The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
Why,  very  well,  then :  I  hope  here  be  truths.  iihak. 

4.  A  principle  ;  an  axiom  ;  a  law. 

Fundamental  truths,  like  the  lights  of  heaven,  are  not  only 
beautiful  in  themselves,  but  give  light  to  other  things,  that, 
witliout  them,  could  not  be  seen.  Locke. 

5.  Veracity  ;  purity  from  falsehood ;  the  prac- 
tice of  speaking  only  what  is  true  :  —  honesty  ; 
sincerity ;  integrity  ;  purity. 

Thou  desirest  ti-uth  in  the  inward  parts.  Ps.  U.  6. 

6.  Fidelity;  constancy;  faithfulness. 

To-day  shall  thou  behold  a  subject  die 

For  truth,  for  duty,  and  for  loyalty  Shah. 

7.  Exactness;  conformity  to  rule;  precis- 
ion; accuracy;  as,  "  Truth  of  measurement." 

Ploughs,  to  go  true,  depend  much  upon  the  truth  of  the 
iron  work.  Mortimer. 

8.  Divine  revelation ;  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel ;  the  substance  of  the  types  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  law ;  the  source  of  truth. 

For  the  law  was  given  by  Moses;  but  grace  and  truth  came 

•   by  Jesus  Christ  John  i.  IT. 

I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life.        John  xiv.  &, 

9.  {Fine  Arts.)  Faithful  adherence  to  nature, 
or  to  whatever  subject  under  treatment. 

The  agony  of  the  Laocoon,  the  action  of  the  Discobolos, 
the  upspringiug  of  th.e  Mercury,  are  all  apparently  real  in 
(heir  action  by  the  innate  truth  of  their  conformation.  . . . 
TYiah  is,  therefore,  the  highest  quality  in  art.  Fairholt. 

Of  a  truth,  or  in  truth,  in  reality  ;  in  fact;  verily; 
certainly  ;  indeed.    "  In  truth.  I  know  not."         Shak. 

Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

Act*  X.  34. 

*55-  "  Some  pronounce  the  plural  of  truth  trilths  j 
but  this  must  be  carefully  avoided."     Walker. 

SyiL, —  Truth  is  applied  to  the  thing,  veracity  to 
the  person.  The  truth  or  verity  of  tlie  report ;  the  re- 
racity  of  the  re|Kmer.  Truth  and  reality  are  often 
confounded.  Reality  denotes  the  existence  of  a  thing ; 
truth  relates  to  the  report  concerning  it.  The  thing 
reported  either  is  or  ia  not  a  reality ;  the  report  is  either 
true  or  falne. 

Tk0tH'f6l,  a.  Full  of  truth  ;  loving  and  speak- 
ing the  truth ;  correct ;  true.  Bamngton. 

TrOtH'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  truthful  manner. 

TROTHTl^L-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  truthPLl  or  true.  Qu.  Rev. 

TR(5tH'L?SS,  a.  1.  Wanting,  or  destitute  of, 
truth ;  wanting  reality  ;  not  true ;  false. 

A  battle  so  bloodless  seemed  as  truthless.  Fuller. 

2.  Faithless  ;  inconstant ;  treacherous. 

What  shall  I  call  her?  truthless  woman.  Beau.  If  Fl. 

TR0TH'LfS3-LY,rtrf  '  In  a  truthless  manner   CI. 

TROTH'LesS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  truthless ;  falseness.  Clarke. 

TROth'-SPEAK-ING,  a.  Speaking  truth.  Clarke. 


TROTH'-TfiLL-JpR,  n.  One  who  speaks  the 
truth  ;  a  veracious  person.  Allen. 

tTRO-T(-NA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  trutirui,  a  balance; 
triitinor,  to  weigh.]     Act  of  weighing.  Browne. 

TRI,  T-TA'CEOyS  (trMt-ti'shi^s,  66),  «.  {Ich.)  Re- 
luting  to  the  trout.  P.  Cyc. 

TRY  (tri),  V.  a.  [Fr.  trier,  to  cull  out ;  tirer,  to 
draw.  —  Landats  suggests  from  L.  trahere,  to 
drawj     [i.  TUIKD  ;  pp.  thyi.n'O,  tuied.] 

1.  To  examine  ;  to  make  experiment  of. 

Doth  not  the  ear  fry  words?  yobxii.  II. 

Come  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  me.        Shak. 

2.  To  experience  ;  to  have  knowledge  of. 
Thou  know'st  only  good,  but  evil  host  not  tried.      Milton. 

3.  To  prove  by  a  test ;  to  compare  with  a 
standard  ;  to  test:  —  to  tempt ;  to  prove. 

By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried.         Ileb.  zi.  17. 

4.  To  examine  judicially,  with  witnesses,  and 
by  process  of  law ;  to  subject  to  the  examina- 
tion and  decision  or  sentence  of  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal. 

The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life. 
May,  in  the  sworn  twelve,  have  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try.  Shak. 

5.  To  bring  to  a  decision  ;  —  to  put  to  proof. 

Nicanor,  hearing  of  their  courageousncss  to  flght  for  their 

countrj-.  durst  not  try  the  matter  by  the  sword.    2  Mace.  xiv. 

And  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work.     1  Cor.  iii.  13. 

6.  To  essay;  to  attempt;  to  undertake. 

Let  us  try  adventurous  work.  Milton. 

7.  To  purify ;  to  melt  down,  as  tallow. 

The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words;  as  silver  tried  In  a 
furnace  of  earth,  purified  seveu  times.  i's.  xii.  ii. 

8.  To  use  as  means,  or  as  a  remedy. 

Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try.  Shak. 

To  try  on,  to  put  on,  as  a  hat  or  a  coat,  to  see  if  it 
will  tit. 

Syn.  —  To  tn/  is  a  very  general  term.  A  person 
or  thing  is  tried  in  order  to  ascertain  the  character  or 
quality,  whether  good  or  had.  To  tempt  is  to  try  in 
some  manner.  We  try  either  ourselves  or  others  ;  we 
tempt  others.  To  tempt  is  to  endeavor  to  entice  to  ill. 
A  person  tries  by  e.xperiment,  and  attempts  to  succeed 
in  what  he  undertakes. 

TRY,  V.  n.  To  endeavor ;  to  attempt ;  to  make 
an  effort ;  to  make  essay.    "  I  can  tri/."   Miller. 

He  first  deceased;  she  for  a  little  tried 

To  live  without  him,  liked  it  not,  and  died.  Wctton. 

TRY,  n.     1.  An  attempt ;  an  experiment ;  a  trial. 

Then  this  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a  try  for  his 

riends.  Shak, 

2.  A  corn-screen.     [Local,  Eng.]        Wright. 

TRY'GON,  n.  [Gr.  rpuyui/.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of 
marine,  cartilaginous  fishes,  of  the  ray  family, 
which  have  the  tail  armed  with  a  single  sharp, 
serrated  spine  ;  the  sting-ray.  Yarrell. 

TRY'jNG,  p.  a.  1.  Bringing  to  trial ;  examining. 
2.  Severe;  painful ;  as,  "A  trying  calamity." 

TRY'-SAIL,  n.  {Naut.)  A  fore-and-aft  sail,  set 
with  a  boom  and  gaff,  and  hoisting  on  a  small 
mast  abaft  the  lower  mast ;  —  a  name  generally 
confined  to  the  sail  so  carried  at  the  mainmast 
of  a  full-rigged  brig.  Dana. 

TRYST,  n.  [A.  S.  trywstan,  to  confide.  — See 
Trust.]  An  appointment  to  meet ;  an  appoint- 
ed meeting,  as  of  lovers.     [Scot.] 

John  Forbes,  of  Lcsly,  broke  tryst,  having  appointed  to 
have  settled  the  same.  Sjialding. 

To  bide  tryst,  to  keep  an  engagement ;  to  meet  and 
wait  the  fulfilment  of  an  engagement  at  the  time 
fixed.  "  You  walk  late,  sir;"  said  I.  "  I  bide  tryst," 
was  the  reply  ;  "  and  so,  I  think,  do  you,  Mr.  Os- 
baldistone."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  tenderest-hearted  maid 
That  ever  bided  tryst  at  village  stile.  Tennyson. 

TRi?ST,  tJ.  a.  To  engage,  as  a  person  to  meet 
one  at  a  given  time  and  place.  [Scot.]  Jamieson. 
TRtST,  V.  n.  To  agree  to  meet.  [Scot.]  Jamieson. 
TRYST' gR,  n.  A  convener.  [Scot.]  Jamieson. 
TRifST'JNG,  »i.     An  engagement  to  meet.  [Scot.] 

To  hold  the  marquis  under  trysting.  Spalding. 

TR1?ST'ING-DAy,  n.    Appointed  day  of  meeting. 

By  the  wine  god  he  swore  it. 

And  named  a  trysimg-day.  Mncaulny. 

TRtST'ING-PLACE,  n.  An  appointed  place  of 
meeting. 

At  our  tryrting-place,  fbr  a  certain  space. 

I  must  wander  to  and  fi'o.  lionler  Mitatrelfy- 

TOb,  n.     [Dut.  tnhf)c;  Get.  zuher.] 

1.  A  large,  open  vessel  of  wood,  composed  of 
staves  and  hoops,  or  hollowed  from  a  log,  for 


holding  water,  washing  clothes,  cr  other  domea* 
tic  uses ;  a  cask  without  a  hcatl. 

Hkilfiil  ompers  h'Kip  their  lalit 

With  Lydiau  aud  with  fhrygian  dubs.  Bytler. 

2.  t  A  discipline  of  sweating  in  a  tub.  Shak. 

3.  A  miner's  name  for  a  box  in  which  coal  is 
sent  up  the  shaft.  SimmoiuU. 

4.  {Com.)  A  certain  measure  of  quantity ; 
as,  a  tub  ot  tea,  which  contains  60  pounds  ;  .i 
tub  of  camphor,  which  contains  from  I  cwt.  to 
l.i  cwt.,  &c.  Tomlmton. 

TOb,  v.  a.  To  provide  with  a  tub;  to  set  in  a 
tub  ;  as,  "  To  tub  a  plant."  Clarke. 

TO'BA,  n.  [L.,  a  trumpet.]  {Miu.)  A  brass  in- 
strument mvented  by  M.  Sax,  of  Paris;  the 
Sax-tuba.  —  See  Sax-houn.  Ihoight, 

TCB'BgR,  n.  A  mining  instrument;  —  called 
also  a  beele.  Buchanan. 

TOb'BJNG,  n.  (Mining.)  The  lining  of  shafts  or 
pr-rts  of  shafts  which  pass  through  incoherent 
sti.ita  and  springs  of  water,  serving  to  pro- 
tect the  workmen  from  falling  materials  and 
water.  Ansted. 

TOb'BY,  a.  Sounding  like  a  tub;  wanting  ela.s- 
ticity  of  sound  or  free  vibration.  Clarke. 

TUBE,  n.  [L.  tubus,  a  tube  ;  tuba,  a  trumpet ; 
It.  ^  Sp.  tubo  ;  Fr.  tube.] 

1.  Any  long  and  hollow  body :  a  hollow  cyl- 
inder ;  a  pipe. 

When  the  sucker  in  a  pump  is  drawn,  the  space  it  filled 
in  the  ttttie  is  certainly  the  same.  Vucke. 

2.  The  body  of  a  telescope,  containing  the  mir- 
rors or  lenses,  or  both,  by  which  the  light  which 
proceeds  from  the  object  viewed  is  deviated. 

A  spot  like  which  perliap* 
Astronomer  in  the  sun's  lucent  orb 
Through  his  ^dazed  optic  tvhe  yet  never  <«w.         Milton- 

3.  A  vessel  in  plants  or  animal  bodies,  which 
conveys  fluids  or  other  substances.    Dunglison 

4.  (Bot.)  The  cup,  or  united  portion  of  r 
monosepalous  calyx  or  a  monopetalous  corolla, 
especially  when  it  is  of  an  elongated  form. 

Gray. 
Capillary  tube,  a  tube  of  extremely  small  bore  i» 
which  liquids  rise  above  their  level,  from  the  cohe- 
sive attraction  between  their  particles  and  the  interiof 
surface  of  the  tube.  —  See  CAPILLARY.  Lib  of  Use 
ful  Knowledge Tube  of  safety.    See  SAFETY-TUBE. 

TUBE,  ».  a.    To  furnish  with  a  tube.  Clarke. 

TUBE'-FORM,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  tube. 

TU'BgR,  n.     [L.]     1.  {Bot.)  A  thickened  portion 

of  a  subterraneous  stem  or  branch,  having  eyes 

or  buds,  as  a  potato  ;  a  thickened  portion  of  a 

root-stock.  Gray. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  knot  or  swelling.       Dunglison. 

TU'EgR-AT-ED,  a.  [L.  tuber,  a  protuberance.] 
{Her.)  Gibbous;  knotted  or  swelled  out.  Ogilvie. 

TU'BpR-CLE  (-kl),  n.  [L.  tuberciilum,  dim.  of  tu- 
ber, a  protuberance,  a  knob ;  It.  tubercolo ;  Sp. 
tuberculo ;  Fr.  tubercttle.] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  tumor  in  an  organ  from  the  pro- 
duction of  new  matter.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Pathol.  Anat.)  A  species  of  degeneration, 
or  morbid  development  of  an  opaque  matter,  of 
a  pale-yellow  color,  having,  in  its  crude  condi- 
tion, a  consistence  analogous  to  that  of  concrete 
albumen.  It  subsequently  becomes  soft  and 
friable,  and  gradually  acquires  a  consistence, 
and  appears  analogous  to  pus.  Dunglison. 

Tiihfrcles  mre  most  frequently  observed  in  the  lungs  and 
mesenter}'.  Dunglison. 

A  consumption  of  the  lungs,  without  an  ulceration,  arrives 
through  a  schirrosity  or  a  crude  tuherete.  Harrty. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  small,  wnrt-like  excrescence  on 
plants  :  —  the  orp^n  of  fructification,  or  itpothe- 
cium,  in  lichens,  containing  their  sporules,  and 
often  cup-shaped.  Ilenslow. 

TU'R^R-CLED  (-kid),  a.     1.  Having  tuber- 

2.  {Bot.)  Covered  with  little  excres-  JM 
cences  or  warts ;  tuberculate.      Hetitlou).     Sf 

Tr-BER'CV-L.AR,     t  a.     1.  Relating  to  tu-    /t 

Ty-BER'Cy-LATE,  '  bcr  les ;  affected  with 

tubercles ;  full  of  knots  or  tubercles ;  tubercu- 
lous. Dunglistm, 
2.  {Rot.)  Bearing  excrescences  or  pimples; 
tubercled.  Gray. 

TU-B^R'cr-LAT-fD,  o.  Having  tubercles;  tu- 
berculary ;  tuberculous.  Pennant. 

TU'BPR-CULE,M.  [Fr.]  ^i?o^)  A  fleshy  root  com- 
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posed  of  lobes  which  serve  as  reservoirs  of  nutri- 
ment to  the  fibrils  that  accompany  them.  Li ndlei/. 
jjSt"  III  the  Orchis  the  taberciUes  are  often  pahnated 
or  hibed  ;  in  tlie  Dahlia,  and  many  jSs  hudelea,  tliey 
han;;  in  clusters  or  are  fasciculated.    Lindiey. 

TU-BKR-Cy-LI-ZA'TIQN,  n.  State  of  being tuber- 
cled ;  the  development  of  tubercles.  Dunglison. 
TU-nER'CU-LOSE,  ;  «.  Having  tubercles  ;  tu- 
,TU-UER'ClI-LOUS,  >  bercular.  Hill.  Month.  Rev. 
TU-BF.R'CU-LUM,n.  A  small  tuber.  Lindiey. 
TU-B?R-If'5R-OCs,  a.  [L.  tuber,  a  knob,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]    {Bot.)  Producing  tubers.  Gray. 

TUBE'r6§E,  or  TU'B^IR-O^E  [tub'roz,  W.  F.  Ja. 
K.  C. ;  tfl'ber-5z,  /.  Sfii.  R.  B.],  n.  [L.  tuberosus, 
knobby.]  {^Bot.)  A  bulbous  plant  of  the  East 
Indies,  prized  for  its  beautiful  and  fragrant  flow- 
er ;  PoUanthes  tuberosa.  Baird. 
tlGg=  The  tuberose  emits  its  scent  most  strongly  af- 
ter sunset ;  and  it  lias  been  observed  in  a  sultry  evening, 
when  the  atmosphere  was  highly  charged  with  elec- 
tricity, to  dart  small  sparks  in  great  abundance  from 
such  of  its  flowers  as  were  fading.    Lindiey. 

TU-B^R-OSE',  rt.    Tuberous.  W.  Ency. 

TU-BeR-OS'l-TV,  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  knobbed  or  tuberous  ;  tuberousness. 

2.  {A)mt.)  A  process,  the  surface  of  which  is 
unequal  and  rough,  and  which  gives  attach- 
ments to  muscles  or  ligaments.  Dunglisoti. 

TU'BpR-OUS,  a.     [L.  tuberosus  ;  Fr.  tubereux.] 

1.  Having  tubers  or  excrescences.  Grew. 

2.  (Bat.)  Resembling  a  tuber.  Gray. 
TU'B^R-OyS-NESS.  n.     The  state  or  quality  of 

being  tuberous  ;  tuberosity.  Ash. 

TUB'— fAst,  n.  A  medical  treatment  of  sweat- 
ing and  fasting,  formerly  practised. 

Bring  down  rose-cheeked  youth  to  the  tub-fast.  Shot. 

TUB'— FISH,  n.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  gurnard  hav- 
ing long  and  large  pectoral  fins  ;  the  sapphirine 
gurnard  ;   Trigla  htrundo.  Yarrell. 

TU-Bl(;;'l-NATE,  V.  n.  [L.  tubicen,  tvbicinis,  a 
trumpeter.]     "To  sound  a  trumpet.  Clarke. 

TU-BIC '  g-L.m,  n.  pi.  [L.  tubus,  a  tube,  and  colo, 
to  inhabit.]  (Zo'il.)  An  order  of  anellidans,  or 
red-blooded  worms,  in  which  the  respiratory 
organs  are  in  the  form  of  plumes,  and  are  at- 
tached to  the  head  or  anterior  portion  of  the 
body  ;  — so  called  because,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  live  in  tubes.  Baird. 

TU'B|-c6LE,n.    One  of  the  TubicolcB.      Brands. 

TU'BJ-CORN,  n.  [L.  tubus,  a  tube,  and  cornu,  a 
horn.]  (Zoiil.)  One  of  a  family  of  ruminant 
animals  having  horns  composed  of  a  horny  axis 
covered  with  a  horny  sheath.  Brande. 

TlJ'BI-FgR,  n.  [L.  tubus,  a  tube,  and  fero,  to 
bear.]  (Zool.)  One  of  an  order  of  polypes,  com- 
prising those  which  are  united  upon  a  common 
substance  fixed  at  its  base,  and  whose  surface 
is  wholly  or  partially  covered  with  retractile 
tubes ;  a  fleshy  eight-armed  polype.         Brande. 

TUB'{NG,  n.  Tubes,  or  materials  for  tubes. Clarke. 

TU'BJ-PORE,  n.  j'L.  tubus,  a  tube,  and  porus,  a 
pore.]  {Zool.)  One  of  a  family  of  zoophytes,  in 
which  the  animals  are  isolated  and  contained 
in  long,  cylindrical,  calcareous  cells,  attached 
by  their  base,  and  strengthened  by  cross-bars 
at  definite  distances  ;  the  pipe-coral ;  the  organ- 
coral.  Brande. 

TU-BiP'O-RITE,  n.  {Pal.)  A  species  of  tubipore, 
often  found  in  marbles  and  pebbles.        Clarke. 

TU-BIP'O-ROUS,  a.  Relating  totubipores.  Smart. 

TUB'MAN,  n.;  pi.  TUBMEN.  {Law.)  A  name 
given  to  one  of  the  two  most  experienced  bar- 
risters in  the  English  Court  of  Exchequer. — 
See  Postman.  Whishaxo. 

TU'BU-LAR,  rt.  [L.  tubulus,  dim.  oftubu^,a  tube.] 
Resembling,  or  consisting  of,  a  tube;  longitu- 
dinally hollow  ;  fistular  ;  pipe-like. 

He  hath  a  tubular  or  pipe-like  snout.  Orew. 

TubuUir  boiler,  a  boiler  furnished  with  a  number  of 
tubes  through  which  flame  or  heated  air  may  pass 
from  the  fire-box  to  heat  the  water  or  other  liquid 
surrounding  them.  —  Tubular  bridge,  a  bridge  consist- 
ing of  a  hollow  trunk  or  tube,  as  the  Britannia  Bridge 
acros.s  the  Menai  Straits. 

TU'BU-LATE,  a.     Tubular;  tubulous.  Maunder. 

t  TU-BU-LA'TION  (shun),  n.  ,  [L.  tubulatio.]    Act 

of  making  hollow  like  a  tube.  Bailey. 


*SE  ,  ?  ^_    Resembling  a  tube  or  pipe  ; 
•tJS,    )  tubular;  fistular.  Hill. 
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TU'BU-LAT-eD,  a.  Resembling,  or  furnished 
with,  a  pipe  or  tube  ;  fistular  ;  tubular. 

The  teeth  of  vipers  arc  tubulated.  Derham, 

Tubulated  retort,  {Chem.)  a  retort  furnished  with  a 

short  tube  at  the  top,  through  wliicli  tlie  materials  to 

be  operated  on  may  be  introduced,  and  which  may  bo 

closed  by  a  stopper.  Henry. 

TU'BULE,  n.  [L.  tubulus.']  A  small  pipe,  tube, 
or  fistular  body.  Woodward. 

TV-BU'LJ-COLE,  n.  [L.  tubulus,  a  small  tube, 
and  colo,  to  inhabit.]  {ZoOl.)  One  of  a  family 
of  polypes  inhabiting  tubes  of  which  the  axis  is 
traversed  by  the  gelatinous  flesh,  and  which  are 
open  at  the  summits  or  sides  to  give  passage 
to  the  digestive  sacs  and  prehensile  mouths  of 
the  polypes.  Brande. 

TU-BU'LI-FORM,  a.  [L.  tubttlus,  a  little  tube, 
and  forma,  a  form.]  Shaped  as  a  tubule  or 
small  tube.  Clarke. 

TU-BU-LOSE 

TU'BU-LOtJS 

TU'BU-LURE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  short  tube  at  the 
top  of  a  ttibulated  retort.  Henry. 

TUB'-WHEEL,  n.  A  horizontal  water-wheel 
which  has  a  series  of  floats  attached  to  its  rim  : 
it  is  turned  by  the  percussion  of  one  stream  of 
water  or  more,  so  directed  that  each  float  re- 
ceives a  percussion  when  it  passes  a  stream. 
The  wheel  not  being  submerged,  the  water,  af- 
ter striking  the  floats,  descends  from  between 
them.  U.  A.  Boyden. 

t  TU'cpT,  n.  [It.  tocchetto,  a  ragout  of  fish.]  A 
steak  ;  a  collop  ;  a  tucket.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  TUCH,  n.    A  kind  of  marble.      Sir  T.  Herbert. 
TUCK,  n.     [Welsh  two.  — ■  It.  stocco  ;  Fr.  estoc.'] 

1.  A  small  sword  ;  a  rapier,     Shak.     Milton. 

2.  A  kind  of  net.  Carew. 

3.  A  pull ;  a  tug  ;  a  lugging.  A.  Wood. 

4.  A  stroke  ;  a  blow.     [Local.]         Halliwell. 

5.  A  horizontal  plait  or  fold  made  in  a  gar- 
ment, to  shorten  it.  Halliwell. 

6.  {Naut.)  The  part  of  the  ship  where  the 
ends  of  the  bottom  planks  are  collected  togeth- 
er under  the  stern  or  counter.  Mar,  Diet. 

tOck,  v.  a.    [i.  TUCKED  ;  pp.  tucking,  tucked.] 

1.  To  gather  into  a  narrower  compass ;  to 
press,  or  fold  in,  beneath,  as  the  edges  of  a 
counterpane  ;  to  gather  up,  as  clothes ;  to  pack  ; 
to  stow. 

She  tucked  up  her  vestments  like  a  Spartan  virgin.  Addimn. 

2.  To  press  the  bed-clothes  in  around. 

Make  his  bed, . . .  and  tuck  him  in  warm.  Locke. 

t  TCcK,  V.  n.    To  contract.  Sharp. 

TtJCK'A-HOE,  n.  [Am.  Indian.]  {Bot.)  A  curi- 
ous vegetable  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States,  from  New  Jersey  southward, 
growing,  like  the  truffle,  under  the  surface  of 
the  earth  ;  Virginian  truffle  ;  —  sometimes 
called  Indian  bread,  or  Indian  loaf.  Gray. 

TUCK'^R,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  tucks. 

2.  A  thin,  ornamental  piece  of  dress  worn 
over  a  woman's  bosom.  Addison. 

3.  A  fuller.  [Local,  Eng.]    Holland.  Wright. 

t  'TUCK'^T,  n.  [It.  toccata,  a  prelude.]  A  flour- 
ish on  a  trumpet ;  a  fanfare.  Shak. 

fTUCK'pT,  n.  [It.  tocchetto,  a  ragout  of  fish.] 
A  steak  or  collop ;  —  written  also  tucet.   Taylor. 

tTUCK'gT-SO'NANCE,  w.     A  tucket.  Shak. 

TUCK'-NET,  n.  A  small  net  for  taking  out  pil- 
chards from  the  large  seine  nets.       Simnwnds. 

TU'DOR-STYLE,  n.  {Arch.)  A  style  of  building 
common  to  the  reigns  of  Henry  WI.  and  his 
successors,  including  Elizabeth,  characterized 
b^  a  flat  arch,  shallow  mouldings,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  panelling  and  other  ornament ;  —  called 
also  decorated  English.  Davis. 

TUE'fAll,  m.  {Arch.)  A  building  with  a  sloping 
roof  only  on  one  side.  Maunder. 

TUE'-IR-0N§  {-\-\imz),n.pl.  The  tongs  used  by 
a  blacksmith.  Simmonds. 

tTU'JEIL,  n.     [Fr.  tuyau.]     The  anus.       Skinner. 

TUE^'DA  Y  (tuz'd?),  n.  [A.  S.  Tiwes-deeg  ;  Tiw, 
Tyw,  'ra.  Trig,  Tuisco,  or  Tuesco,  the  Saxon 
Mars,  or  god  of  war,  and  dteg,  dar/,  a  day ;  Dut. 
dingsdag  ;  Ger.  dienstag,  ditistag  ;  Dan.  iirsdag  ; 
Sw.  tisdag.]     The  third  day  of  the  week. 
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TU'FA,  n.      [L.  tofus,  tophus;  It.  tttfo;  Fr.  tuf.  , 
—  der.  tof.]    {AJtin.)  A  variety  of  volcanic  rock,  ' 
of  an  earthy  texture,  seldom  very  compact,  and 
composed  of  an  agglutination  of  fragments  of 
scoriae  and  loose  materials  ejected  from  a  vol 
cano  ;  —  called   also  volcanic  tuff,  or   volcanic 
ti'fa.  Lyell. 

Calcareous  tufa,  a  porous  rock  deposited  by  calca- 
reous waters  on  their  exposure  to  the  air,  and  usually 
containing  portions  of  plants  and  other  organic  sub- 
stances incrusted  with  carbonate  of  lime.  The  more 
solid  form  of  the  same  deposit  is  called  travertin,  into 
which  calcareous  tufa  passes.  —  Trachyte  tufa,  a 
name  applied  to  beds  and  irregular  deposits  of  con- 
glomerate composed  of  fragments  of  trachyte  and 
other  volcanic  substances.  Hoblyn.    Lyell, 

TU-FA'CEOUS  (tu-fa'shus,  66),  a.  Relating  to, 
consisting  of,  or  resembling,  tuff  or  tufa.  Lyell. 

TUFF,  n.  {Min.)  1.  A  deposit  of  calcareous  car- 
bonate, from  springs  and  streams ;  a  volcanic 
rock.  —  See  Tufa.  Lyell. 

2.  A  porous,  light,  sandy,  calcareous  stone, 
suited  to  the  construction  of  vaults  ;  —  written 
also  tufo.  Brande. 

TUF-FdoN',  n.    A  typhoon.—  See  Typhoon. 

TUFT,  n.  [Fr.  touffe.  —  Ger.  zopf  a  cue ;  Sw. 
tofs,  a  tuft.  —  Richardson  suggests  A.  S.  top,  a 
summit  or  crest.] 

1.  A  collection,  as  of  threads,  ribbons,  or 
feathers,  into  a  knot  or  bunch  ;  a  number  of 
small  things  knitted  or  collected  together  to 
form  one  top  or  head ;  a  knot ;  a  cluster. 

Tufts  of  hair  hanging  down  their  foreheads.        Hackluyt. 
Edged  round  with  moss  and  tufts  of  matted  grass.  Dryden. 

2.  A  cluster ;  a  clump,  as  of 
shrubs  or  trees. 

Behind  the  tuft  of  pines  I  met  them.  Shak. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  dense  cluster  or 
head  of  flowers,  which  are  sessile  ; 
a  capitulum.  J.  E.  Smith. 

TUFT,  V.  a.     [i.  TUFTED ;  pp.  tuft- 
ing, TUFTED.] 

1.  To  separate  or  form  into 
tufts.  Todd. 

2.  To  dress  or  adorn  with  a  tuft 
or  with  tufts. 

Sit  beneath  the  shade 
Of  solemn  oaks,  that  tuft  the  swelling  mounts.      Tliomson. 

TUFT'jpD,  p.  a.     1.  Growing  in  tufts  or  clusters. 
Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosomed  liigh  in  tufted  trees.  Milton, 

2.  Adorned  with  a  tuft ;  wearing  a  crest  as  of 
feathers.     "  The  lifted  dtick."  Yarrell. 

3.  {Bot.)  Noting  leaves  of  an  axillary  branch 
so  short  that  the  bases  of  the  leaves  are  in  con- 
tact ;  fascicled.  Gray. 

TUFT'-HtTNT-gR,  n.  A  hanger-on  to  persons 
of  quality  ;  a  parasite.     [Eng.]  Halliwell. 

tTUFT-TAF'FA-TY,  )  „.  a  villous  kind  of  silk  ; 
f  TUFT-TAF'FJP-TA,  )  tufted  taffety.  Beau.^Fl. 

TUFT'Y,  rt.     1.  Adorned  or  covered  with  tufts. 

Both  in  the  tufty  frith  and  in  the  mossy  fell.        Drayton. 

2,  Growing  or  being  in  tufts  or  clusters. 

Where  tufty  daisies  nod  at  every  gale.  Browne. 

TUG,  V,  a.  [A.  S.  teogan,  teon,  to  draw ;  Ger. 
Ziehen,  to  draw ;  zug,  a  pull,  a  tug ;  Sw.  t!jja,  to 
stretch.  —  Fr.  touer,  to  tow.]  \i.  tugged;  pp. 
TUGGING,  TUGGED.]  To  pull  Or  drag  with  great 
effort  long  continued  ;  to  draw  ;  to  haul ;  to  pull. 
There  sweat,  there  strain,  tug  the  laborious  oar.  Roscommon. 
So  weary  with  disasters,  tugged  with  fortune.  Shak. 

tOg,  V.  n.     1.  To  pull  or  draw  with  great  effort. 

There  is  tugtiiiig  and  pulling  this  way  and  that  way.  More. 
The  galley-slaves  tug  willing  at  their  oar.         Dryden. 

2.  To  labor  ;  to  strive  ;  to  struggle  ;  to  wrestle. 

Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast.  Shak, 

tOg,  n.     1.  A  long,  hard  pull ;  a  great  effort. 

When  Greeks  joined  Greeks,  then  wa<  the  tug  otwai.  A'.  Lee, 

2.  A  tow-boat.  Simmonds, 

3.  A  carriage  for  conveying  timber,  having 
four  wheels.     [Local,  Eng.]  lluUiwell, 

4.  A  chain,  strong  rope,  or  leather  strap, 
used  as  a  trace.  Clarke, 

5.  {Slining,)  An  irorf  hoop  to  which  a  tackle 
is  affixed.  Wat.son, 

TtJG'GpR,  n.     One  who  tugs  or  pulls.      Johnson, 

TLTG'eiNG-LY,  ad.  With  tugging  or  hard  pulling. 


A,  E,  !,  5,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  fi,  I,  6,  C,  Y,  short;   J^,  ?,  \,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  F.^ST,  FALL  ;    H^IR,  HER; 
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TCG'-fn-ON,  n  An  iron  on  the  shaft  of  a 
wagon  to  hitch  traces  to.  Wright. 

TV-I"TIQN  (iii-Isli'iin),  n.  [li.  tuitio  ;  ttteor.tui- 
tu^,  to  SCO,  to  protect ;  Sp.  tnicionJ] 

1. 1  Guardianship  ;  superintendence  as  by  a 
tutor  ;  protecting  care  ;  tutelage. 

Proors  of  an  onniipotrnt  tuition,  whether  againat  fnreifrn 
powen  or  accrct  conapirncies.  J^p.  //all. 

2.  Instruction,  as  by  a  tutor ;  the  act  or  busi- 
ness of  teaching;  education. 

Whatever  claaslcnl  instruction  Sir  Joshim  received  was 
under  the  tuition  of  liis  fatiicr.  i/ulone. 

tg- "  One  dofenda  another  most  effectually  who 
imparts  to  lilin  those  principled  and  that  knowledpe 
whereby  he  shall  be  ahio  to  defend  himself;  and 
therefore  our  modern  use  of  tuition  as  teaching  is  a 
deeper  one  than  the  earlier,  which  made  it  to  mean 
external  rather  than  this  internal  protection."  Trench. 
Syn.  — See  Education. 

'ru-I"TION-.\-RY,  a.   Relating  to  tuition.    Clarke. 

TU'LA-MfiT'AL  (-m«t'tl,  or  mSt'sil),  n.  An  alloy 
of  stiver,  copper,  and  lead ;  —  so  called  from  Tu- 
la, in  Russia,  where  it  is  made.  Ure. 

TU'LJP,  n.  [Pers.  thouh/ban,  or  toleban.  — It.  tu- 
lipano ;  Sp.  tu'ipan  ;  Old  Fr.  tulipnn  ;  Fr.  tulipe. 
—  Jiwt.tulp;  Ger.tiilpe;  Dun.  tiiUpan  ;  Sw.  tul- 
pan.  —  "Ihe  Persian  viorA\thottlybanox  tole- 
oan\  also  signifies  a  turban,  and  was  probably 
applied  to  the  tulip  on  account  of  the  resem- 
blance between  the  form  of  the  flower  and  that 
article  of  dress."  P.  Cw.]  {Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  bulbous  plants  of  the  genus  Tu- 
lipa,  much  cultivated  on  account  of  the  gay  and 
various  colors  of  their  flowers:  —  a  name  ap- 
plied also  to  the  flower  of  plants  of  the  genus 
TuUpa. 

g^  The  varieties  of  tulip  are  endless.  Tulipa 
Oe^neriana  (the  common  garden  tulip)  may  be  called 
the  king  of  florists'  flowers,  having  been  a  prime  ob- 
ject of  attention  with  this  class  of  cultivators  for 
nearly  three  centuries.  It  appears  to  have  been 
brought  to  Europe  from  Persia,  by  way  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  15.'>9,  and  in  a  century  afterwards  to  have 
become  an  object  of  considerable  trade  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  a  sort  of  mania  among  the  growers,  who 
bought  and  sold  bulbs  at  prices  amounting  to  £500. . . . 
The  taste  for  tulips  in  England  was  at  its  greatest 
height  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  be- 
ginning uf  the  eighteenth  century.     Loudon. 

»'U'L|P-IST,  n.    A  cultivator  of  tulips.    Browne. 

TU-Ll-PO-MA'Nl-A,  n.  [tulip  and  mania.']  A 
mania  for  cultivating  or  acquiring  tulips.  P.  Cyc. 

rO'I4P-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  beautiful  American 
tree  of  the  magnolia  family,  sometimes  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  high  and  eight  or  nine 
feet  in  diameter ;  white-wood ;  Liriodendron 
tulipifera.  Gray. 

it^  -  The  tulip-tree  has  very  smootli  leaves,  with  two 
lateral  loi)es  near  the  base,  and  two  at  the  apex,  which 
appear  as  if  cut  otT  abruptly  by  a  broad,  shallow  notch. 
Tlie  corolla,  which  is  about  two  inches  broad,  is 
greenish-yellow.     Oray. 

TUr.LE,  n.     [Fr.]     A  plain  silk  lace  blonde  or 

net,  used  in  female  head-dresses.  Simmonds. 
TUL'Ll-AN,  a.     In  the  style  of,  or  pertaining  to, 

Marcus  Tullius  Cicero ;  Ciceronian.  Clarke. 
TLf.M'BLE  (tiim'bl),  r.  n.      [A.  S.  tumbian;   Dut. 

tuimelen ;  Ger.  tummeln,  taumeln,  to  reel ;  Dan. 

tumle ;  Sw.  tumla.  —  It.  tombolare ;  Sp.  tumbar ; 

Fr.   tomber.]      [i.  tumbled;  pp.   tumbli>g, 

TfMMLED.] 

1.  To  roll ;  to  heave ;  to  toss  ;  to  pitch  about. 

While  we  lie  tumbling  in  tlie  hay.  Shnk. 

A  shoreless  ocean  tumbled  round  the  globe.      Thomson. 

2.  To  fall  suddenly  ;  to  fall  over;  to  stumble; 
to  trip ;  —  to  roll  down  violently. 

Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car.  Shak. 

Sisyphus  lifts  his  stone  up  the  hill;  which  carried  to  the 

top,  it  iuiMiediately  tumUes  to  the  Imttoin.  Addison. 

_  3.  To  fall  tumultuously  in  numbers  or  quan- 
tities ;  to  come  down  overwhelmingly. 

When  riches  come  by  the  course  of  inheritance  and  testa- 
ments, they  come  lumlHlng  upon  a  man.  Bacon. 

4.  To  play  tricks  by  various  librations  and 
motions  of  the  body,  as  a  mountebank. 

A  Christmas  gomlKil,  or  a  tumblino  trick.  Shali: 

Tumbling-home,  (JVauf.)  a  phrase  noting  the  condi- 
tion of  a  ship's  sides  when  they  fall  in  almvo  the 
bends ;  —  the  opposite  of  tuall-sidek.  Dana. 

TOm'BLE,  r.  a.  1.  To  turn  over ;  to  throw  about 
in  order  to  search  or  examine. 

ISunbling  it  over  and  over  in  his  thoughts.  Bacon. 

They  tumhlrd  all  their  little  quivers  o'er. 

To  choose  propitious  shafla.  Prior. 


2.  To  throw  down  or  about ;  to  pitch  or  fling 
down  violently  or  in  disorder. 

And  tumble  me  into  tome  loathsome  pit.  ShrU: 

3.  To  disturb ;  to  rumple ;  to  derange ;  to 
disorder  ;  as,  "  To  tumble  a  bed."  Clarke. 

TOm'BLE,  n.  The  act  of  tumbling;  a  fall;  a 
rolling  over.  L'Estraiige. 

tOM'BLE-DoWN,  a.  Ready  to  fall  down  ;  tot- 
tering; as,  "An  old  tumble-down  e,\icA." Clarke. 

TOM'BLE-DfJNG,  n.  (Etit.)  A  species  of  beetle 
which  rolls  about  balls  of  dung  containing  its 
eggs.  Goldsmith. 

TUM'BL^R,  n.  1.  One  who  tumbles;  one  who 
shows  tricks  or  feats  in  tumbling ;  an  acrobat ; 
*  JuRgl^r;  a  posture-master.  "A  tumbler's 
hoop.  Shak. 

2.  A  drinking-glass  withotit  a  foot ;  —  so 
called  because  originally  it  had  a  pointed  base, 
and  could  not  be  set  down  with  any  liquor  in  it 
without  its  tumbling  or  falling  over,      Fairholt. 

3.  {Ornith.)  A  very  small  variety  of  the  do- 
mestic pigeon  ;  —  so  called  from  its  habit  of 
falling  backwards  when  on  the  wing.         Wood. 

4.  A  sort  of  dog  taught  to  tumble  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inveigling  game.  Hudibras. 

5.  {Mech.)  A  kind  of  latch  in  a  lock,  which, 
by  means  of  a  spring,  detains  the  shot-bolt  in 
its  place,  until  a  key  lifts  it,  and  leaves  the  bolt 
at  liberty.  Simmonds. 

tOm'BLJNG,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  tumbles. 
TUM'BLING-BAY,  n.     An  overfall  or  weir  in  a 
canal.  Clarke. 

T&M'BRPL,  n.     [Fr.  tombereau.'] 

1.  A  dung-cart ;  a  muck-cart ;  a  rough  cart. 
Like  a  slain  deer,  the  tunibrel  brings  him  home.      Couf/)er. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  covered  cart  used  for  implements 
of  pioneers  or  artillery  stores.  Stocqueler. 

3.  (Laic.)  A  ducking-stool, — formerly  used 
for  the  punishment  of  scolds ;  a  trebuchet ;  a 
cucking-stool.  [Vhishaw. 

4.  A  sort  of  circular  cage  or  crib  formed  of 
osiers  or  twigs,  used,  in  some  parts  of  England, 
for  feeding  sheep  in  the  winter.       Farm.  Ency. 

TU-M5-fAc'TION,  n.  [It.  tumefazione;  Fr.  tu- 
mefaction.'] The  act  of  swelling  or  the  state  of 
being  swelled  ;  a  tumor ;  a  swelling.  Arbuthnot. 

TU'M?-Fy,  V.  a.  [L.  tumefacio ;  tumidus,  tumid, 
swollen,  and  facjo,  to  make  ;  It.  tumefare;  Sp. 
tumefacerse;YT.  tum^fier.]  [i.  tumefied  ;  pp. 
TUMEFYING,  TUMEFIED.]  To  swell ;  to  make 
to  swell ;  to  inflate  ;  to  distend.  Sharp. 

TU'Mp-FY,  r.  n.    To  swell ;  to  puff  up.      Smart. 

TU'MID,  a.  [L.  tumidus;  tumeo,  to  swell;  It.  <^ 
Sp.  tumido  ;  Fr.  tumide.} 

1.  Being  swelled;  inflated;  puffed  up;  dis- 
tended ;  enlarged  ;  swelling  ;  swollen. 

As  from  his  tumid  urn  when  Nilus  spreads 

His  genial  tides  abroad.  Olover. 

2.  Protuberant ;  raised  above  the  level. 

So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hills.  Nilton. 

3.  Pompous  ;  boastful ;  turgid  ;  bombastic. 

Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here, 

To  turgid  ode  and  tiunid  stanza  dear?  Byron. 

Syn.  —  See  Turgid. 
TU-MtD'J-TY,   n.    The  state  of  being  tumid:  a 

swelled  state ;  tumidness.  Bosiccll. 

TU'MID-I,Y,  ad.    In  a  tumid  form.  Smart. 

TU'M|D-NfiSS,  n.    The  state  of  being  tumid;  a 

swelled  state ;  tumidity.  Smart. 

TUM'MAL§,  n.  {Mining.)  A  great  quantity  or 
heap.  Watsoji. 

TU'MOR,  n.  [L.  tumor,  from  tumeo,  to  swell; 
Fr.  tttmeur.'] 

1.  (Med.)  A  morbid  swelling  or  prominence, 
of  greater  or  less  size,  developed  in  some  part 
of  the  body.  Ditnglison. 

<3f  "  Cullen  defines  a  tumor  to  be  a  partial  swell- 
ing without  inflammation.  Sauvases  restricts  the 
term  to  a  rising  formed  by  the  congestion  of  a  fluid ; 
and  ho  calls  eicrescrners  those  which  have  a  fleshy  or 
osseous  consistence.  Boyer  defines  it  any  preternat- 
ural eminence  develo|ied  on  any  part  of  the  body- 
Good  uses  it  synonymously  with  tubercle.  Hover's  is 
the  best  general  definition.  Tumor.i  differ  'gr«atly 
from  each  other,  according  to  their  seat,  the  organs 
interested,  their  nature,  tc."    Dunglison. 

2.  Affected  pomp  ;  false  magnificence  ;  puffy 
grandeur;  bombast,     [h.]  jro«o«. 


TU'MQUED,  a.   Distended;  swelled,  [r.]  JuniuM. 

TU'MQR-oCs,  a.     1.  Swelling  ;  tumid  ;  protuber 

ant ;  distentled.     [r.I  Cudworth, 

2.  Pompous ;  bombastic  ;  turgid ;  tumid,  [ii.] 

Amott  tumurom  in  hU  looks  and  gestures.  notion- 

tCmp,  n.    The  knoll  of  a  hill,     [u.]     Aimworth. 

tOmp,   r.  a.    1.    {Uort.)   To  fence  about  with 

earth,  as  trees  or  plints.  Johiixon, 

2.  To  draw ;  to  drag,  as  deer,  &c.,  after  being 

killed.     [Local,  U.S.]         ^  DartleU. 

TOmp'-LINE,  n.  A  strap' placed  across  the  fore- 
head to  assist  a  man  in  carrying  a  pack  on  his 
back.     [Local,  U.  S.]  '  Bartlett. 

tOm'tOm,  n.  A  kind  of  food  used  in  the  West 
Indies,  made  of  boiled  plantain.  Bartlett, 

TU'My-LAR,  a.  [L.  tumulus,  a  heap.]  Consist- 
ing in  a  heap  ;  in  the  form  of  a  mound.  Stnart. 

tTO'My-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  tumulo,  tumulatua.] 
To  cover  with  a  mound  ;  to  bury.  Bailey. 

t  TU'MF-LATE,  V.  n.    To  swell ;  to  be  tumid. 

His  heart  begins  to  rise,  and  his  passions  to  tumutale  and 
ferment  into  a  storm.  H'ill-uu. 

tQ-MU-LOSE',  rt.  [L.  tumulosus.]  Full  of  hil- 
locks; tumulous.     [h.]  Bailey 

t  TU-MU-L5s'i-TY,  n.  [L.  tumulus,  a  mound.] 
State  of  being  tiimulosc ;  hilliness.  Bailey. 

TU'MV-LOOs,  a.  Full  of  small  hills  or  mounds ; 
tumulose.     [k.]  Knowles. 

TU'mClT,  n.  [L.  tumuUus;  tumeo,  to  swell; 
It.  4f  Sp.  tumulto  ;  Fr.  ttimuUe.'] 

1.  A  promiscuous,  noisy  commotion  in  a  mul- 
titude ;  an  uproar ;  a  riot ;  a  row.  Shak. 

Which  stilleth  the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their 
waves,  and  tlie  tumuli  of  the  people.  I't.  Ixv.  J. 

2.  A  stir  ;  a  noisy,  violent  commotion  or  agi- 
tation ;  an  irregular  violence  ;  a  confused  noise. 

What  stir  is  this?    What  twnult  '$  in  the  heavens?      ShaL 

3.  A  State  of  agitation  or  high  excitement ;  a 
ferment.     "  A  <m»»j</<  of  grief."  Johnson. 

In  the  night,  however,  the  tumult  of  their  minds  having 
given  way  to  reflection,  they  sighed  often  and 


snbsided,  an 
loud. 

tTU'MOLT,   V.n. 
wild  commotion. 


Cuak 

To  make  a  tumult ;  to  be  in 
Milton. 

Milton. 


t  tCmOlT-^R,  n.    A  maker  of  tumults. 

Ty-MCLT'y-A-R|-LY,  ad.  In  a  tumultuary  man- 
ner; tumultuously.     [u.]  Sandys. 

TU-MULT'U-A-RJ-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
tumultuary  ;  turbulence.  King  Charles. 

TU-MULT'y-A-RY  (tu-mait'yti-S-r?),  a.  [L.  tu- 
mult uanus;  It.  ^  Sp.  tumultuario;  Fr.  tumul- 
tuaire.l 

1.  Disorderly  ;  confused  ;  tumultuous  ;  riot- 
ous.    "  A  tumultuary  conflict."         K.  Charles. 

2.  Unquiet ;  restless ;  agitatsd ;    stormy. 

When  I  have  passed  the  boisterous  sea  and  swelling  billows 
of  this  tumult  nam  life.  UowtU. 

Syn.  —  See  Tumultuous. 

tTl-MCLT'l-ATE,  t'.  »i.  [L.  ttimuJtuor,  tumul- 
tuafum  ;  It.  tumultuare ;  Sp.  tumultuar.']  To 
make  a  tumult ;  to  be  in  great  agitation.  South. 

tTlT-MCLT-U-A'TIQN.n.  [L.  tumultuatio]  Con- 
fused agitation ;  commotion.  noyle. 

TLT-MULT'U-OCS  (tn-mOlt'yu-Bs),  a.  [L.  tumultu- 
osus ;  It.  St  Sp.  tumuUuoso ;  Fr.  tiimu  tuetii.'] 

1.  Conducted  with  violence ;  given  up  to  tu- 
mult; tumultuary;  riotous;  uproarious. 

As  If  that  there  were  some  tumuJtuoto  affray.        Speiaer. 

The  workmen  . . .  very  seldom  derive  any  advantage  f>«ra 

the  violence  of  those  tuiiiultuouf  combinations.  SmitA, 

2.  Restless  ;  disturbed ;  agitated  ;  unquiet. 

Now  rolling,  boils  In  his  tumultuotu  breast.  MiltOH. 

3.  Turbulent ;  violent ;  exciting  tumult. 

At  once  tumulluowi  shout*  and  clamor*  rise.  DryrtrH, 
Syn.  — The  following  terms  are  all  applied  to  that 
which  is  contrary  to  order  and  quiet :  .\  tmmultuou* 
mob  or  assembly;  a  tumuUuarti  meeting  or  conflict; 
turbulent  passions  ;  sediiiou.i  practice  ;  iiiiit<«0ii.«  spirit ; 
di.iurdrrlti  conduct ;  cioient  proceeding ;  umndtf  or  riot- 
oui  multitude. 

TV-MOLT'V-of'S-LY,  ad.  In  a  tumultuous  man- 
ner;  with  confusion  and  violence.  Bacon. 

TV-MOLT'V-orS-Ness,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  tumultuous.  Hammond. 
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TU'MU-L&S,  n. ;  pi.  tu'mu-lT.  [L.,  from  tumeo, 
to  swell.]  An  artitieiul  mound,  often  covering  a 
tomb  or  sepulchre  ;  a  barrow.  Hamilton. 

TUN,  re.  [A.  S  <(»j«e,  a  butt,  a  tub;  Ger.  tonne; 
Dut.  ton  ;  Gael.  iS,  Sw.  tunn  i  ;  Dan.  t'inde  ;  Ir. 
tonna.  —  Low  L.  tonna  ;  Fr  tonne,  tonneau  ; 
Sp.  i5r  Port.  tone!-.  —  See  Tox.] 

1.  A  Irirge  cask.  Milton. 

2.  ( Wine-measure.')  The  measure  of  four 
hOf^sheads,  or  252  gallons.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  large  quantity.     [Proverbially.] 

Draw  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast.       Shah. 

4.  A  weight  of  2240  lbs.  — See  Ton.  Johnson. 

5.  +  A  drunkard.     [Burlesque.]  Dnjden. 
SIS'  Tun  is  the   usual  orthography  when  a  large 

cask  or  a  wine  measure  is  meant ;  ton  when  a  weight 
of  20  cwt.,  the  space  in  a  ship,  or  a  measure  of  timber 
is  meant.    Brande. 

TUN,  V.  a.    To  put  into  casks  ;  to  barrel.    Boyle. 

TUN'A-BLE,  a.     1.  That  may  be  tuned. 
2.  Harmonious  ;  musical ;  tuneful. 
Your  eyes  are  lode-stars,  and  your  tonftue's  sweet  air 
Slore  tunattle  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear.  Shak. 

TUN'A-BLE-NfiSS, M.  Harmony;  melodiousness; 
melody ;  tunefulness.  Sherwood. 

TUN'A-BLY,    ad.       Harmoniously  ;    musically  ; 

melodiously;  tunefully.  Skelton. 

TUN'-BEL-L!ED   (tiin'bSMid),  a.     Shaped  like  a 

tun  ;  having  a  large,  protuberant  belly.    Smart. 

TUN'BR!D(?E-WAkE,  n.  Fancy  articles,  as  work- 
boxes,  desks,  trays,  &c.,  made  of  ornamented 
woods,  and  highly  wrought  and  polished,  man- 
ufactured at  Tunbridge  Wells,  Eng.  Davis. 

tTUN'-DISH,  n.     A  tunnel  or  funnel.  Shak. 

Filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish.  Shak. 

TUNE,  n.  [Gr.  rdroj,  tone,  accent ;  Tiivia,  to 
stretch;  L.  tonus;  It.  tuono;  Sp.  tono  ;  Fr., 
Ger.,  if  Sw.  ton  ;  Dut.  toon ;  Dan.  tu7ie.  — W.  ti/n.'l 

1.  {M  s  )  A  rhythmical  or  measured  series 
of  musical  notes,  agreeably  related,  for  a  sin- 
gle voice  or  instrument ;  an  air  ;  a  melody  :  — 
sometimes  also  applied,  but  less  properly,  to  a 
melody  with  its  accompanying  voices  or  har- 
mony : —  the  state  of  being  neither  above  nor 
below  the  true  pitch,  as  a  note  or  tone;  — 
the  state  of  giving  the  true  sounds,  or  sounds 
rightly  related  and  attempered  to  each  other,  as 
of  a  voice,  or  an  instrument :  —  the  state  of  har- 
monizing together,  as  a  choir,  an  orchestra  ; 
concord ;  harmony.  Dwight. 

Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tvne>.  .Shnk. 

/"M/if."  and  airs  have  in  themselves  some  affinity  with  the 

affections:  as,  merry  tiiiie!',  iloleful  lurie.';  solemn  tujies,  tunes 

inclining  men's  minds  to  |jity.  warlike  tuiits.  Uacun. 

It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  otit  of  tune. 

Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps.     Shnk. 

Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh.        Shak. 

2.  Harmony;  agreement;  order;  concert  of 
parts  ;  unity  of  movement. 

A  continual  Parliament,  1  thought,  would  but  keep  the 
commonweal  in  tune,  by  preserving  laws  in  their  due  execu- 
tion and  vigor.  King  Charles. 

3.  The  fit  state  for  use  or  application  ;  the 
proper  or  normal  state  ;  the  right  disposition  or 
temper;  the  proper  mood  or  hutnor. 

A  child  will  learn  three  times  as  much  when  he  is  in  tnne 

as  he  will,  with  d<uible  the  time  and  pains,  when  he  goes 

awkwardly  or  is  dragged  unwillingly  to  it.  Locke. 

The  poor,  distressed  I.ear  is  i'  the  town. 

Who  siimetime,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 

What  we  aie  come  about.  Shak. 

TUNE,  r.  a.     [i.  TVNEi) ;  pp.  Ti'Nixo,  ti'ned.] 

1.  To  put  ii>to  tune,  or  proper  musical  state. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose; 

Lost,  till  he  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  use.      Cowper. 

2-  To  sing  or  playharmoniimsly. 
Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  3'e  flow. 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise.      Milton. 

3.  To  put  into  order  so  as  to  produce  the 
proper  or  desired  effect.  Shak. 

TUNE,  V-  n.  1.  To  form  accordant  musical  sounds. 

Whilst,  tiwinff  to  the  water's  fall. 

The  small  birds  sang  to  her.  Drai/ton. 

2.  To  Utter  inarticulate  musical  sounds  with 
the  voice  ;  to  sing  without  using  words.  Joh7ison. 

TUNE'FIJL,  a.     Musical ;  harmonious.        Watts. 
Amid  the  tuneful  choir.  Dryrlen. 

TUNE'FxyL-LV,  ad.  In  a  tuneful  manner.  ^Wer'y- 
TUNE'Lpss,  n.  Unharmonious  ;  immusical ;  dis- 
.  '!ord:int.     "  Thy  tuneless  serenade."        Cowley. 

TUN'pR,  n.    One  who  tunes.  Shak. 


T&NG'STATE,  n.  {Chem.)  An  oxysalt  composed 
of  tungstic  acid  and  a  base.  Graham. 

TUNG'STgN,  n.  [Sw.  tung,  heavy,  and  sten,  a 
stone.] 

1.  A  very  hard,  brittle  metal,  having  the 
color  and  lustre  of  tin,  and  extremely  difficult  of 
fusion  ;  inferior  only  to  platinum  and  gold  in 
specific  gravity,  being  more  than  seventeen 
times  as  heavy  as  water  ;  burning  when  heated 
to  redness  in  a  pulverulent  state,  and  becoming 
converted  into  tungstic  acid.    Miller.    Graham,. 

2.  {Min.)  Tungstate  of  lime ;  scheelite.  Z)ana. 

TUNG'STgN-O'jCHRE  (6'kr),  «.  {Min.)  A  bright- 
yellow  or  yellowish-green  mineral,  occurring  in 
cubic  crystals,  and  also  pulverulent  and  earthy, 
and  consisting  of  pure  tungstic  acid;  —  called 
also  tungstic-ochre,  and  icolfrumine.  Dana. 

TUNG'ST[C,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  oxide  com- 
posed of  one  equivalent  of  tungsten  and  two 
equivalents  of  oxygen  ;  binoxide  of  tungsten  ; 
—  also  noting  an  acid  composed  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  tungsten,  and  three  equivalents  of  oxy- 
gen. Graham. 

TUN 'HOOF,  n.     {Bot.)  Ground-ivy.         Johnson. 

TU'NjC,  re.  [1  J.  tunica;  It.  tunica,  tonica;  Sp. 
tunica ;  Fr.  tuniqae.] 

1.  {Roma7i  Ant.)  A  woollen  under-garment 
worn  by  the  Romans  of  both  sexes.    Arhtithnot. 

;Kg»The  twnic  was  girded  with  a  belt  round  the 
waist,  but  was  usually  worn  loose  when  a  person  wag 
at  liouie  or  wislied  to  he  at  his  ease.  The  tunic  worn 
by  men  commonly  had  short  sleeves,  and  terminated 
a  little  above  the  knee  Thru  worn  by  women  was 
larger  and  longer,  and  always  liad  sleeves.   W,  Smith. 

2-  (Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  A  long  under-garment 
worn  by  the  clergy  when  officiating.         Wright. 

3.  {Anat.)  A  name  given  to  different  mem- 
branes which  envelop  organs;  as,  "The  tunics 
of  the  eye,  stomach,  and  blndder."     Dunglison. 

4.  (Bot.)  The  outer  covering  of  the  tunioated 
bulb,  as  that  of  the  onion,  consisting  of  thin, 
membranous,  and  cohering  scales.  Lindley. 

TU'NI-CA-RY,  n.  [L.  tunica,  a  tunic]  (Zo"l.)  A 
mollusk  of  the  class  Tunicata.  Baird. 

TU-J^I-CA'TJl,n.pl.  (Zo"l.)  A  class  of  acepha- 
lous mollusks  protected  by  a  leather-like  tunic, 
and  without  organs  of  locomotion.  Baird. 

TU'NI-GATE,       }  a.    [L.  tunicatus.]    (Bot.)  Not- 

TU'NI-CAT-pD,  )  ing  bulbs    composed  of  broad 

and  concentric  scales,  forming  successive  coats, 

as  in  the  onion.  Gray. 

TU'NJ-CLE,  n.     [L.  tunicula,  a  little  tunic] 

1.  A  natural  covering ;  an  integument.  Ray. 

2.  t  (Eccl.)  A  kind  of  cope  worn  by  the  of- 
ficiating clergy.  Bale. 

TUN'[NG,  re.  The  act  of  singing  or  playing  in 
concert:  —  the  act  of  putting  into  tune.  Milton. 

TUN'[NG-FORK,  n.  (Mus.)  An  instrument  of 
steel  about  three  inches  long,  cimsisting  of  two 
prongs  and  a  handle,  and  which,  being  struck 
against  a  table  or  other  substance,  produces  the 
tone  to  which  it  was  originally  set.  Moore. 

TUN'ING-HA.M'MgR,  »t.  (Mus.)  A  steel  or  iron 
utensil  used  in  tuning  harpsichords  and  piano- 
fortes. Moore. 

TU-nT"§i-AN  (tu-nTzh'e-?n),  a.  (Geog.)  Pertain- 
ing to  Tunis  or  its  inhabitants.  Earnshaw. 

TU-Nl"§!-AN,  n.     (Geog.)  A  native  or  an  inhab- 
itant of  Tunis.  Shaw. 
TUNK,  n.     A  sharp  blow.     [Vulgar.]         Wright. 

TUNK'ipR,  re.  [Ger.  ^wre^ere,  to  dip.]  (J^cc^.)  One 
of  a  religious  sect ;  — a  subdivision  of  the  Bap- 
tists, found  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania;  —  called 
also  Dunkers.  Brande. 

TUN'NA^E,  re.    See  Tonnage.  Arbuthnot. 

TUN'NpL,  n.  [Fr.  tonnelle,  a  tunnel-net;  tunnel, 
a  tunnel.  — A  dim.  of  tun.   Tooke.  — See  TrN.] 

1.  The  passage  in  a  chimney  for  the  convey- 
ance of  smoke  ;  a  funnel;  a  chimney-flue,  [ii.] 

And  one  great  ehimney,  whose  long  tunnel  thence 

The  smoke  forth  threw.  Spenner. 

2.  A  conical  vessel  with  a  broad  mouth  at  one 
end  and  a  tube  at  the  other,  for  transferring  a 
liquid  from  one  vessel  into  another ;  a  funnel. 

For  the  help  of  the  hearing,  make  an  instrument  like  a 
tuntip-l.  the  narrow  part  of  the  bigness  of  the  hole  of  the  ear, 
and  the  broader  end  much  larger.  ISacon. 


3.  A  net  resembling  a  funnel  for  pouring 
liquid  into  a  vessel.  Johnson, 

4.  (Engineering.)  A  subterranean  passage 
for  a  canal  or  a  road. 

Tuiineh  have  been  formed  in  order  to  avoid  the  opposition 
of  laud  owners,  or  to  give  uninter.-upted  passage  under  a 
road,  a  canal,  or  a  river;  tni,ni-h  have  been  formed  under 
towns  in  order  to  connect  points  which  were  not  accessible 
by  an  open  passage  except  at  an  enormous  cost:  but,  in  gen- 
eral, tunnels  are  formed  through  hills,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  an  open  cutting.  Jouilinson. 

TUN'N^L,  V.  a.  [i.  tunnelled  ;  pp.  tunnel- 
ling, TUNNELLED.] 

1.  To  form  like  a  tunnel.  Derham. 

2.  To  catch  in  a  net.  Johnson. 

3.  To  reticulate,  as  network,     [r.]    Derham. 

4.  To  make  a  tunnel  or  passage  through ;  as, 
"To  tunnel  a  hill  for  a  railroad."         Hayward. 

TUN'N^L-KILN  (-kll),  re.  A  kiln  in  which  coal  is 
burnt.  Clarke. 

TUN 'N^L- LING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  cut- 
ting a  tunnel,  as  through  a  hill.  Tomlinson. 

TUN'NpL-NET,  n.  A  net  with  a  wide  mouth  at 
one  end  and  a  narrow  one  at  the  other.    Clarke. 

TUN'NgL-PiT,  n.     A  tunnel-shaft.  Clarke. 

TUN'NjpL-SflAFT,  n.  A  pit  or  shaft  sunk  to 
give  air  to  workmen  or  light  to  a  tunnel,  or  to 
facilitate  the  raising  of  earth  and  stones  to  the 
surface.  Simmonds. 

TUN'NY,  n.  [Gr.  eiwo; ;  ebvw,io  rush,  to  dart; 
L.  thunnus,  thynnus  ;  It.  toiino  ;  Sp.  atun ;  Fr. 
thon.]  (Ich.)  An 
acanthopterygious 
fish  of  the  genus 
Thynnus,  particu- 
larly the  Thynnus 
vulgaris, one  of  the 

largest    of   marine  Tunny  (77,ynm,s™?ffa,*). 

fishes,  sometimes  measuring  upwards  of  eight 
feet  in  length,  and  weighing  from  1000  to  180(t 
pounds.  Baird. 

TUP,  re.    A  ram.     [Local,  Eng.]  Holloway. 

TUP,  V.  n.  [i.  TUPPED ;  pp.  tupping,  tupped.] 
To  butt,  like  a  ram.  Johnsoii' 

TUP,  V.  a.    To  cover,  as  a  ram  ;  to  rut.        Shak. 

TU'Pp-LO,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  North 
American  trees  of  the  genus  Nyssa,  of  the  dog- 
wood family ;  —  called  also  peppendge,  and  sour 
gum-tree.  Gray. 

TUP'MAN,  re.   A  breeder  of  tups,   [r.]   Halliwell. 

TiJR'BAN,  re.     [It.  &;  Sp.  iiirbante  ;  Fr.  turban.'] 

1.  I'he  usual  head-dress  of  the  Turks,  Per- 
sians, and  other  Orientals.  Bacon. 

;S£S'  "  It  consists  of  two  parts  :  a  quilted  cap,  with- 
out brim,  fitted  to  the  head,  and  a  sash,  scarf,  or 
shawl,  usually  of  cotton  or  linen,  artfully  wound 
about  the  ciip,  and  sometimes  hanging  down  the 
neck."     Brande. 

2.  A  head-dress  worn  by  ladies.      Simmonds. 

3.  (Conch.)  The  whorls  of  a  shell.  Clarke. 
tTiJR'BAND,  re.  A  turban.  Shak. 
TiJR'BANEU  (-bjind),  a.  Wearing  a  turban.  Shak. 
TiJR'BAN— SHELL,  re.     A  popular  name  given  to 

echinodernis  of  the  genus  Cidaris.  Wright. 

fTiJR'BANT,  re.     A  turban.  Milton. 

TUR'B.'\N-T6p,  n.  (Bot.)  A  fungus  or  mushroom 
of  the  <  eims  Helvella.  Wright. 

TiiR'BA-RV,  re.  [Low  L.  turbaria ;  tiirba,  a  turf.] 
(Eng.  Law.)  A  right  or  liberty  of  digging  turf: 
—  a  place  where  turf  is  dug.  Coictdl. 

Connnon  of  turbary,  a  liberty  of  digging  turf  upon 
another  man's  ground  in  common  with  the  owner  or 
with  other  persons.  Burrill. 

TUR'B^TH,  re.     See  Turpeth.  Wiseman. 

TiJR'BID,  a.  [Ij.turbidus;  turba,&t\im\x\x.;lt. 
torbido ;  Sp.  turbido.] 

1.  Having  lees  or  sediment  stirr:d  up;  not 
clear ;  thick  ;  muddy  ;  roiled.  Bacon. 

The  ordinary  springs,  which  were  before  clear,  fresh,  and 
limpid,  become  thick  and  turbid  as  long  as  the  earthquaka 
lasts.  Woodward. 

2.  Vexed ;  disquieted  ;  disturbed,     [ii.] 

Turbid  intervals use  to  attend  close  prisoners,   lloxvell. 

TUR-bTd'J-TY,  re.     State  of  being  turbid.  Smart. 
TUR'BID-LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  turbid  manner. 

2.  Haughtily  ;  proudly,     [k.]    [A  Latinism.] 

One  of  great  merit  turhidly  resents  them.  Young. 

TUR'Bm-NESS,  n.     The  quality  or  the  stntc  of 

being  turbid  ;  muddiness.  Johnson. 
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Tl/R-nTL'LFON  (tur-bU'yun),  n.  [Fr.  tourhiUon.'] 
A  whirl ;  u  vortex.  Clarke. 

TUR'UI-NATE,  v.  n.  [^L.  turbo,  tnrbniis,  a  whirl, 
a  top.]     To  revolve  hite  a  top  ;  to  whirl,     [u.] 

TOR'BI-NATE,      )  a.     [L.  turbinotns.] 
TiJR'ni-NAT-PD,  '     1.  Whirling,  like  a  top.  "Its 
[Mercury's]  turbinated  or  diurnal  motion." 

Hist.  Royal.  Soc. 

Let  mcchBnUip  here  produce  a  ipiral  and  turbiuaUd  mo- 
tion of  Hie  whole  moved  body.  Jienllei/. 

2.  "Wreathed  conically  from  a  larger  base  to  a 
kind  of  npex.     "  A  titrbinated  shell."         Idler. 

3.  {Bot.)  Inversely  conical,  or  top-shaped,  as 
the  fruit  of  Nelumbium.  Gray. 

TUR-ni-NA'TIQN,  n.     [L.  turbitiatio.]     The  aet 
of  spinning  or  revolving  like  a  top.     Cockeram. 
TOR'BINK,  n.     (Hydraulics.)  A  hydraulic  motor, 
consisting  of  a  wheel,  of  guide  curves  for  di- 
recting  water   into  the  wheel,  and  of  various 
other  parts.     In  one  of  its  most  common  forms, 
it  has  the  wheel  horizontal  and  submerged,  with 
a  series  of  vertical,  curved  flouts  at  the  periph- 
ery, and  a  shaft  passing  through  a  vertical  tube 
extending  through  a  cast-iron  flume,  the  circu- 
lar bottom  of  which  is  in  the  wheel,  and  over 
the  depressed  central  part  of  the  wheel.     The 
wheel  IS  propelled  by  water  issuing  horizontally 
from  the  lowest  part  of  the  flume,  and  with  such 
directions,  derived  from  guide  curves  affixed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  flume,  as  to  act  on  all  the  floats 
at  the  same  time,  and  flow  out  of  the  wheel  at  its 
periphery. 

H^-  Nearly 
one  hall  of  the 
power   of    the 
water  due  to  its 
fall,  is  expend 
ed    in     givinc 
velocity  to  tlio 
water       before 
it    strikes    the 
floats,  the  wa- 
ter  beiii)!   then 
so  directed  that 
each      particle 
moves  in  nearly 
the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  part 
of  the  float  Urst 
struck     by     it.  ..... 

The      particle.  Turbine, 

and  the  part  of  the  float  struck  by  it,  have  a  velocity 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  a  body  acquires  by  falling 
freely  throu^li  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  fall  uf  the 
water.  The  other  half  of  the  (xiwer,  due  to  the  fall 
of  the  water,  is  chiefly  expended  in  pressing  the  water 
obliquely  against  the  tl<>ats  in  such  a  way  that  the  ve- 
locity possessed  by  any  particle  at  the  instant  of  strik- 
ing the  Huat,  is  gradutilly  diminished  till  it  is  nearly 
expended,  when  the  particle  leaves  the  wheel.  The  par- 
ticle has  much  less  velucity  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  time  it  nets  in  propelling  the  floats  than  the  part  of 
the  float  it  then  acts  on  ;  and  the  propulsion,  then  ex- 
erted by  it,  results  from  the  obliquity  of  the  two  mo- 
tions to  each  other.  If  the  parts  of  any  turbiiif  are 
not  accurately  adapted  to  each  other,  it  wastes  much 
of  the  power  of  the  water  ;  but  goo(i  turbines  utilize 
a  larger  part  of  the  power  of  the  water  than  any  other 
hydraulic  motor  In  use. 

The  term  turbine,  when  used  without  any  qualify- 
ing word,  is  commonly  restricted  to  turbines  in  which 
the  water  passes  out  at  the  periphery. 

In  the  fiiture,  the  inner  curves  represent  the  station- 
ary guide  curve-i,  and  the  outer  curves,  the  tloatf  or 
buckets  of  the  wheel.     U.  A.  Boyden. 

atS" "  Professor  Peirce  exhibited  a  drawing  of  a 
buclcet  of  a  turbine  wheel,  constructed  by  Mr.  U.  A. 
Boyilon.experiujents  upon  which,  conducted  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care,  had  shown  it  to  produce  an 
effect  equal  to  eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  power 
expended  ;  and  he  stated  that  some  of  Mr.  Hoyden's 
wheels  had  given  the  astcuiishin;;  result  of  ninely-two 
per  cent,  of  this  power."  Procenlintr.i  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  ami  Sciences  fur  1850. 

TUR'B|T,  n.    A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon. 

TUR'BITH,  n.     Sec  TrisPETii.  Wiseman. 

TiJR' BOT,  n.     [Fr.  tiirbof.  —  Dot.-  tnrbot.  —  Scali- 
gcr  thinks  from  L.  turbo.,  a  top.] 

1.  (/cA.)  A  snb- 
brachial  malacopte- 
rygious  fish,  of  the 
family  Pletironecti- 
d<e;  fthombiia  maxi- 
mus.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  flat- 
fishes, and  is  consid- 
ered the  best.   Yarrell. 


Turbnt  (  Kiiii 


niiximua). 


2.  A  name  often  given  to  the  halibut.   [Scot.] 
TOR'HI;-Lf:NCK,  n.      [L.   tiirbtilentia;    It.  titrbo- 
Icnza  ;  Sp.  turbulencia ;  Fr.  turbulence.]     Quali- 
ty or  state  of  being  turbulent;  tumult;  tuiiiul- 
tuousness;  confusion;  disorder;  commotion. 

Eacuped  the  windy  lurlnihnce  of  heaven.  Fawkrt, 

I  came  to  calm  thy  turbulence  of  mind.  Vmilen. 

TOR'aU-LfiN-CY,  M.    Turbulence.  Milton. 

TiJR'BV-LftNT,  a.  [L.  ttirbulentiis  ;  It.  turbolen- 
to ;  Sp  turbulento  ;  Fr.  turbulent.] 

1.  Raising  agitation  or  commotion  ;  agitated. 

Nor  envied  them  the  Rrnpe, 
Who«c  head  that  lui-buknl  liquor  flIU  with  fume*.    JUillon. 

2.  Exposed  to  commotion ;  liable  to  agitation. 

Culm  n'gion  once. 
And  full  of  peace  I  now  tost  and  turbulent.  MUlon. 

3.  Tumultuous  ;  violent ;  riotous  ;  disorderly. 

And,  malting  the  succession  doubtful,  rent 

This  new-got  state,  and  left  it  tuiiHilent.  Drat/ton. 

Syn.  —  See  Factious,  Loud,  Tumultuous, 
Violent. 

TUR'BU-L6nt-LY.  ad.  In  a  turbulent  manner ; 
tumuituously;  violently.  Sherwood. 

TiJR'ClijM  [^tur's'izm,  W.  F.  Sm.  Wb.  Wr.;  tUr'- 
klzm,  S.  A.],  n.  The  religion,  manners,  or  char- 
acter of  the  Turks.   "  Fall  of  Turcism."  Slryp  : 

Preferring  Turciim  to  Christianity.  Altcrourj/. 

TUR-COI.^'  (tiir-kSz'),  n.    See  TuRKOis.  Johnson. 

TOrc'O-MAn,  n. ;  jpl.  t(;rc'o-mXn?.    A  native  or 

an  inhabitant  of  Turcomania.  P.  Cyc. 

TiJRD,  n.    [A.  S.  lord.]    Dung.     [Low.]   Bailey. 

TtJR'DI-D.^,  n.  pi.  [L.  turdus,  a  thrush.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  family  of  dentirostral  birds  of  the  order 
Passeres,  including  the  sub-families  Formicari- 
nte,  Turdince,  Tinalino),  Oriolina,  and  Pycono- 
tinee;  thrushes.  Gray. 

TUR-Di'J^.X,  n. 
pi.  [See  TiR- 
Din^.]  (^Or- 
nith.)  A  sub- 
family of  denti- 
rostral birds  of  „,  ,  ,  ^^ 
the  order  Pas-                Mimus  polyglottus. 

seres  and  family  Turdida ;  thrushes.  Gray 

TU-REEN',  n. 
for  soup. 

TiJRF,  n.;  pi.  TiRFS  ;  tXLKVES.  [A.  S.  turf; 
Dut.  turf;  Old  Dut.,  Ger.,  Sw.,  Ss  Icel.  toif.  — 
Sp.  ttirba  ;  Fr.  tourbe.  —  Arab,  turb,  dust,  clod.] 

1.  A  thin  layer  of  soil  held  together  by  the 
roots  of  grass ;  a  clod  covered  with  grass ; 
greensward  ;  sward ;  sod. 

They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  turf.  Milton. 

I  with  green  tvrfs  would  grateful  altars  raise.        Dri/den. 

2.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  peat,  when 
cut  and  dried  for  fuel.  Farm.  Ency. 

3.  A  race-course  or  the  practice  of  horse- 
racing.  Porter. 

TURF,  V.  a.  \i.  turfed;  jjp.  TtRFiNO,  turfed.] 
To  cover  with  turfs,  or  as  with  turfs. 

The  fiice  of  the  bank  next  the  sea  is  turfed.         Mortimer. 

tOrf'-BUIlt  (-bllt),  a.  Built  or  formed  of  turf. 
"  Thy  turf-built  shrine."  Warton. 

TORF'-CLAD,  a.     Covered  with  turf. 

The  turf-clad  heap  of  mould.  Knox. 

TCRF'-C6V-5RED,  a.     Covered  with  turf. 

TURF'— DRAIN,  n.  A  drain  filled  with  turf.  CI  irke. 

TURF'  EN,  a.    Made  of  turf.  Wright. 

TiJRF'-HfiD^E,  n.   A  fence  made  of  turf.  Clarke. 

TURF'-HoOsE,  n.    A  shed  of  turf.      Simmonda. 

TiJRF'l-NfiSS,  H.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
abounding  with  turf  or  turfs.  Johnson. 

TiJRF'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  operation  of  laying 
down  turf,  or  of  covering  with  turf.         Wnyht. 

TiJRF'lNG-lR-ON  (-Mmi),  n.  An  implement  for 
paring  off  turf.  Wright. 

TCRF'ING-SPADE,  n.  An  implement  for  paring 
off  turf;  a  turf-spade.  Wright. 

TiJRF'ITE,  n.  One  addicted  to  the  turf  or  race- 
course :  —  a  blackleg.  Clnrke. 

TtlRF'LpSS,  a.    Destitute  of  turf.  Savage. 

TiJRF'-MOss,  n.    Mossy  or  boggy  land.     Smart. 

TURF'-SPADE,  n.  A  kind  of  sp.ide  used  for  cut- 
ting turf;  a  turfing-spade.  Simmonds. 


[Fr.  terrine.]  A  deep  table-vessel 
Goldsmith. 


TORF'Y,  a.  Abounding,  covered  with,  or  built 
of,  turf'.     "Thy  <«r/y  mountains."  Shak 

A  crimson  stream  the  turfi/  attar  stains.  Vernon. 

TiiR'Q^Sr,  a.  [L.  turgco,turgcns,  to  swell  out.] 
Swelling;  protuoerant;  tumid;  turgid.  Thomson. 

Tl  R-9K8CE',  r.  ».  [L.  turgctco.]  To  swell;  to 
be  inflated,     [u.]  Dr.  Francis. 

Tl.R-^IES'ceNCE,    ;  „,     rj^  turgesco,  to  begin  to 

Tt,  R-(^f:S4'C(;.\-CY,  )  swell;  Fr.  turgescewe.] 

1.  The  act  of  swelling  or  the  state  of  being 
swelled  ;  swelling  ;  turgidity.    Browne.     Siaft. 

2.  Empty  magnificence  or  show.       Johnson. 

3.  (Mid.)  Superabundance  of  humors  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  Dnnglison. 

TVR-<?£8'C{:.\T,a.  Growing  large  ;  swelling.  .-!«*. 

TUR-GffiS'CI-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  inflated  or 
made  turgid.  Dr.  Arnold. 

TUR'^ID,  a.  [L.  turgidus;  turgeo,  to  swell;  It. 
turgido ;  Fr.  turgide.] 

1.  Swelled  ;  swollen  ;  puffed  out ;  distended. 

The  sucker,  lying  and  playing  always  under  water,  is  kept 
■till,  (urt/u/,  and  plump.  JSoyU. 

2.  Pompous  ;  tumid ;  bombastic  ;  inflated. 

The  sublime  rejects  mean,  low,  or  trivial  expressions:  bat 
it  is  equally  an  eueniy  to  such  as  are  turgid.  Bkar. 

3.  (Dot.)  Thick,  as  if  swollen  ;  slightlv  swell- 
ing. Littdley. 

Syn. —  Turf  id  and  tumid  both  signify  inflated  or 
swollen.  Tumid  waves  ;  turgid  or  tumid  expre*sions 
or  language  ;  a  turgid,  inflated,  or  bombastic  style  ;  • 
pompou.1  manner. 

TLR-plD'l-TV,  n.    1.  The  state  of  being  turgid 
or  swelled;  swelling;  distention.       Arbuthnot. 
2.  Pompousness  ;  bombast ;  inflated  style. 

Asimple,  clear,  harmonious  style,  which,  taken  as  a  model, 
mnv  be  lollowec!  without  leading  the  novitiate  either  into  tur- 
gidity or  obscurity.  Vuntberland. 

TiJR  ^?!I)-Ly,  od.     In  a  turgid  manner.      Clarke. 
TUR'<?1D-n£ss,  «.      The  state  of  being  turgid; 

turgidity ;  turgescence.  Warbiirton. 

tTUR'91D-oOs,  rt.   Turgid;  swollen.  B.Jonson. 
TiJR'^iTE,  n.     {Mill.)  A  reddish-brown  mineral 

consisting  of  scsquioxide  of  iron  and  water. 
TU'RI-b,  n. ;   pi.  tv-ri&ne?.     [L.]    {Bot.)   A 

young  shoot  or  sucker  springing  out  of  the 

ground,  as  a  shoot  of  asparagus.  Gray. 

TU-Rl-Q-NlF'5R-oCs,  a.     [L.  turio,  a  shoot,  and 

fero,  to  bear.]     Bearing  tttriones.  CLirke. 

TURK,  n.    1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Turkey. 
2.  A  Mahometan. 

Bave  mercy  upon  all  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics. 

CbauMm  Prctfer. 
TtJR'KpY  (tUr'ke),  n.  (Ornith.) 

A  large  gallinaceous  fowl  of 

the    family   Phasianida;   or 

pheasants,  and  genus  Melea- 

gris,   a   native   of  America, 

and  much  esteemed  for  food. 

—  See  Meleagrin.*:. 

JOr*  '*  The  name  of  turkey  is 

said  to  have  been  given  to  this 

bird  in  England  from  a  mistaken 

notion   that   it  came  originally 

from  Turkev."     Baird.  „  , 

Comnx  n  Inrkcy 
TUR'KpY-BUZ'Z.ARD,  n.  (Or-     (Meleagri^  g;ll,.,^no\ 

nith.)  A  large  rapacious  bird  of  the  family  ]'uJ- 
turid-<e  and  genus  Cathartes,  inhabiting  the 
western  continent  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Terra 
del  Fuego,  but  most  i 
numerous  in  the  south- 
ern portions  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ;  Cathiirtcs 
aura.  It  is  a  true  car- 
rion-feeder, and  pos- 
sesses a  wonderful  fa- 
cility for  finding  out  its 
prey.  It  may  generally 
be  knowii  at  a  distance 
by  its  lofty  soaring  and 
elegant  flight.     Wilson, 


Tnrkejr-boxiard. 
Baird. 


TOR'KpY-CAR'Ppr,  n.  A  carpet  made  entirely 
of  wool,  the  looi)s  being  larger  than  those  of 
Brussels  carpeting,  and  always  cut,  which  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  velvet.  Simmonds. 

Ti)R'K5Y-C6CK,  n.    The  male  of  the  turkey. 

TUR'K5V-H6N,m.  The  female  of  the  turkey.  yi»A. 

TiiRKgY-OlL'-STONE,  M.     A  Turkey-stone. 
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7"t)h  K?Y-POX)t,  n.    A  young  turkey.        Bailey. 

'lUR  ApY-RKI),  n.  Afine  and  durable  red,  dyed 
upon  calico  and  woollen  cloth,  the  coloring 
matter  being  madder.  Brande. 

TUR'K^Y-STONE,  n.  A  variety  of  argillaceous 
slate,  used  for  sharpening  instruments ;  —  called 
also  oil-stone,  whetstone,  hone,  and  noraculite. 

Cleavcland. 
tug-  Tlie  power  of  turkey-stone  to  sharpen  instru- 
ments, by  which  it  may  bo  cut  or  scratched,  is  due  to 
the  silicious  particles  it  contains.     Cleacclaiid. 

TURK'ISH,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  Tur- 
key or  the  Turks.  Walsh. 

TURK'ISH- LY,  arf.  In  the  Turkish  manner ;  ac- 
cording to  the  way  of  the  Turks.  Qu.  Rev. 

TiJRK'jSH-NESS,  n.  The  religion,  manners,  or 
character  of  the  Turks  ;  Turcism.  Ascham. 

TiJRK'iiJM,  n.  A  Turkish  idiom,  or  a  peculiarity 
of  Turkish  character,  customs,  &c.  Clarice. 

TiJR'KLE  (tUr'kl),  n.    A  turtle.  —  See  Turtlk. 

Moore. 
TiJRK'MAN,  71. ;  pi.  turk'man§.  See  Tukcoman. 

TyR-KOi§',orTlR-KOI,'j'[lii.-kei!',  W.P.F. ;  tnr- 
icaz',  .S.  E.  J. ;  tyr-kbiz',  .S»i.  ;  tyr-kwoz',  IF/'.],  n. 
[Fr.  turquoise,  from  Turquie.']  {Min.)  A  blue 
or  light-green  mineral;  turquoise.     Cleaveland. 

TURK'S'-CAP,  w.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  lily  ;  Lili- 
vm  M.irtaqon:  —  a  spec  es  of  cactus:  melon- 
thistle;  Melocactus  communis.  Wood. 

TiJRK'S'-HfiAD,  H.  1.(^0^)  Turk's-cap  ;  Melo- 
cactus communis.  Wri'/ht. 
2.  (Xatit.)  A  kind  of  knot  worked  upon  a 
rope  with  a  piece  of  small  line.  Dana. 

TURK'S'-TilR-BAN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Ranunculus,  or  crow-foot.  Wrigltt. 

TUR'Lr-PIN^,  n.  pi.  {French  Eccl.  Hist.)  One 
of  the  popular  by-names  by  which  the  sectaries 
of  the  14th  century,  the  precursors  of  the  Ref- 
ormatio::, were  distinguished;  —  called  else- 
where Beghurds,  Picards,  &c.  Brande. 

t  TiJRM,  n.     [L.  turma.']    A  troop.  Milton. 

TilR'MA-LiNE,  n.     Tourmaline.         Eiwy.  Amer. 

TiJR'MpR-rC,  n.  1.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  East  Indian  plants  of  the  genus  Curcuma. 

Loudon. 
2.  The  rhizome  of  Curcuma  longa.  It  has  a 
peculiar  odor,  a  warm,  bitterish,  and  feebly  aro- 
matic taste,  and  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
curries,  and  is  also  used  as  a  condiment,  and 
for  dyeing  silk  yellow.    WoodSjBache.  Parnell. 

TUR'MpR-}C-PA'PER,  n.  A  yellow  paper,  pre- 
pared by  tinging  white,  unsized  paper  with  a 
tincture  or  a  decoction  of  turmeric  ;  —  employed 
as  a  test  of  free  alkali,  which  stains  it  brown. 

Wood  <^  Bache. 

TiJR'MOIL  rtar'moll,  S.  W.  J.  E.  K.  Sm.  ;  tur- 
inbil',  P.  F.  Ja.  Wb.'],  n.  [Of  tmcertain  ety- 
mology. —  Skinner  suggests  the  Fr.  tremouille, 
tremie,  a  mill-hopper.  —  Perhaps  from  L.  turma, 
or  tiirhuln.  Thomson.']  Troul)le  ;  disturbance ; 
tumultuous  molestation  ;  turbulence  ;  disorder  ; 
confusion.     *'  The  turmoil  of  his  mind."    Udal. 

So  loud  is  the  noiseof  business,  tis  it  is  called,  or  the  ittrrine 
ttir.imil  which  nvnrice  occasions,  that  I  fear  the  still  small 
voice  of  reiison  will  not  be  heard  in  the  walks  of  the  exchange 
and  in  the  storehouses  of  the  crowded  emporium.         Knox. 

TUR-MoTl',  V.  a.  [i.  tuhmoiled  ;  pp.  tukmoil- 
INO,  TIHMOILED.J  To  harass  with  commotion  ; 
to  keep  in  unquietness ;  to  disquiet ;  to  harass. 

Hnujrhty  Juno,  who  *ith  endless  toil, 

i»id  earth  and  heaven,  and  Jove  himself /urmoiV.   Dryden. 

TUR-MoTn'  (114),  V.  n.  To  be  in  commotion  ;  to 
be  ill  a  state  of  unquietness.  Mi<ton. 

TURN,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  tgrnan,  ^wrwaM,  to  turn ;  Iccl. 
tnrna.  —  Gr.  ro'jifSw,  to  round;  ropviiw,  to  work 
with  a  lathe  and  chisel ;  rhovoi;,  a  tool  for  drawing 
a  round,  a  lathe-chisel ;  L.  torno,  to  turn  in  a 
lathe  ;  It.  iorneare,  to  turn  ;  tornire,  to  turn 
with  a  lathe  ;  Sp.  tornar,  to  return  ;  tornear,  to 
put  into  circular  motion,  to  turn  on  a  lathe  ;  Fr. 
tourner,  to  turn,  to  turn  round.]     \i.  turned  ; 

pp.  TURNING,  TURNED.] 

1.  To  catise  to  move  circularly ;  to  put  into  a 
circular  motion  ;  to  move  round  ;  to  make  to  go 
round  ;  to  revolve  ;  as,  "  To  turn  a  wheel." 

She  would  have  made  Hercules  turn  the  spit.  Shah. 

2.  To  cause  to  move  out  of  a  straight  line  ;  to 


cause  to  move  from  a  certain  course ;  to  change 
the  direction  of;  to  cause  to  deviate. 

Though  he  turns  his  eyes  towards  an  object.  Locke. 

3.  To  change  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  surface  or  the  sides ;  to  put  the  upper  side 
of  downwards. 

When  the  hen  has  laid  her  eggs  so  that  she  can  cover  them, 
what  care  does  she  take  in  turiiiun  them  frequently,  so  that 
all  parts  may  partake  of  the  vital  warmth  I  Addmm. 

4.  To  bring  the  inside  of  out.  S/iak. 

The  vast  abyss 
Up  from  the  bottom  turned  by  furious  winds.       Hilton. 

5.  To  change  as  to  the  posture  of  the  body ; 
to  direct  the  look  or  attention  of. 

The  monarch  turns  him  to  his  royal  guest.  Pope. 

6.  To  form  in  a  lathe  by  a  revolving  motion  ; 
to  shape,  as  wood,  metal,  or  other  hard  sub- 
stances, especially  into  round  or  oval  figures,  by 
means  of  the  lathe.  Moxon. 

The  work  miy  also  be  turned  hollow,  ...  or  the  exterior 
surface  may  be  fluted, or  grooved, or  variously  shaped, or  the 
work  may  be  turned  both  inside  and  out.  Tomlinnon. 

7.  To  form ;  to  shape  ;  to  fashion. 

His  whole  person  is  finely  turned,  and  speaks  him  a  man 
of  quality.  Tatkr. 

8.  To  change  or  alter  the  state,  condition,  or 
appearance  of  in  any  way  ;  to  change  ;  to  trans- 
form ;  to  alter  ;  to  transmute. 

Impatience  turns  an  ague  into  a  fever.  Jip.  Taylor. 

Of  sooty  coal  the  empiric  alchemist 
Can  turn,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn, 
Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold.  Milton. 

9.  To  translate  ;  to  construe. 

The  bard  whom  pilfered  pastorals  renown, 

■\Vho  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  crown.  Pope. 

10.  To  change  to  another  opinion  or  party  ; 
to  change  as  regards  belief  or  adherence. 

Turn  ye  not  unto  idols,  nor  make  to  yourself  molten  godsj 
I  am  the  J.ord  your  God.  Lev.  xix.  4. 

11.  To  change  as  to  inclination  or  temper. 

Turn,  thee  unto  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  me;  for  I  am 
desolate  and  attiieted.  Ps.  xxv.  lU. 

12.  To  alter  from  one  effect  or  purpose  to 
another;  to  cause  to  produce  another  eifect. 

When  a  storm  of  sad  mischance  beats  upon  our  spirits, 
turn  it  into  advantage  to  serve  religion  or  prudence.    Taylor. 

13.  To  transfer;  —  used  with  to. 

And  these  are  the  numbers  of  the  bands  that  were  ready 
armed  to  the  war,  and  came  to  David  to  Hebron,  to  turn  the 
kingdom  of  Saul  to  him.  1  Citron,  xii.  23. 

14.  To  cause  to  nauseate  ;  to  nauseate. 

The  report,  and  much  more  the  sight,  of  a  luxurious  feeder 
■would  turn  his  stomach.  pell. 

15.  To  disorder  so  as  to  infatuate  or  make 
mad  ;  — applied  to  the  head  or  brain. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  than  a  man  who 
has  his  head  turned  with  religious  enthusiasm.  Addison. 

16.  To  direct  by  a  change  to  a  certain  end, 
purpose,  or  propension. 

My  thoughts  are  turned  on  peace,  Addiso7i. 

He  turned  his  parts  rather  to  books  and  conversation  than 

to  j)olitics.  Prior. 

.  17.  To  revolve  or  agitate,  as  in  the  mind. 

Turn  these  ideas  about  in  your  mind.  Jfatts. 

18.  To  apply  or  devote  with  a  change  of  use. 

When  the  passage  is  open,  land  will  be  turned  most  to  great 
cattle;  when  shut,  to  sheep.  Temple, 

19.  To  reverse  ;  to  repeal. 

And  then  the  Lord  thy  God  will  turn  thy  cnptivit.v,  and 
have  compassion  upon  thee.  Zteu<.  xxx.  3. 

20.  To  keep  passing  in  the  course  of  ex- 
change or  traffic. 

A  man  must  guard,  if  he  intends  to  keep  fair  with  the 
world,  and  turn  the  penny.  Collier. 

21.  To  adapt ;  to  lit ;  to  suit 

However  improper  he  might  hove  been  for  studies  of  a 
higher  nature,  he  was  perfectly  well  turned  tbr  trade.  Addison. 

22.  To  make  acid  or  sour ;  as,  "  Warm 
weather  turns  milk." 

To  turn  aside,  to  avert.  —  To  turn  away,  to  dismiss 
from  service  ;  to  discard.  "  8lie  turned  away  one  ser- 
vant for  putting  too  much  oil  in  her  salad."  Arbuth- 
vot.  —  To  avert.  "  When  we  pray  to  God  to  turn  away 
some  evil  from  ua."  Whole  Dutij  of  Man.  —  To  turn 
back,  to  return  to  the  hand  from  which  it  was  re- 
ceived. Shak.  —  To  turn  dawn,  to  fold  or  double  down  ; 
as,  "  To  turn  down  a  leaf  of  a  book."  —  To  turn  in,  to 
fold  or  double  in. — To  turn  off,  to  dismiss  contempt- 
Moufily.  "  He  turned  off  hia  former  wife."  .Addison. — 
To  sive  over  ;  to  resipn.  — To  detlect ;  to  divert.  "To 
turn  ojf  the  thoughts  of  the  people  from  busying  them- 
selves in  matters  of  state."  Dec.  of  Chr.  Piety. —  To 
be  turned  of,  to  be  advanced  to  an  age  beyond.  "  When 
turned  of  forty,  they  determined  to  retire  to  the  coun- 
try." ^dtlison.  — To  turn  out,  or  out  of,  to  drive  out ; 
to  expel ;  as,  "  To  turn  a  person  out  of  the  house." 
—  To  put  or  place  out ;  as,  "  To  turn  cattle  out  to  pas- 


ture."—  To  turn  over,  to  change  the  sides  of  or  the  pa  . 
sition  of  the  surface  of;  as,  "  To  turn  orrr  a  box."'-^ 
To  transfer.     '■^Turning   ucer  the  fault  to  fortune." 

Sidney.  —  To  refer.  Knulles To  turn  over  the  leaves 

of  for  the  pur|K)se  of  examining.  "To  turn  orer  a 
Concordance."  Swift.  —  To  throw  oft'  the  ladder, 
as  a  criminal.  Butler. —  To  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  to 
change  one's  conduct  or  one's  course  of  procedure. 
[(Colloquial.]  —  To  turn  the  scale,  or  the  beam,  to  cause 
to  preponderate  ;  to  change  the  state  of  a  balance. 
"A  featlier  will  turn  the  scale."  Shak. —  To  turn  the 
back,  to  flee. —  To  turn  the  back  upon,  to  leave  with 
contempt. 

TURN,  V.  n.  1.  To  move  round  or  circularly  ;  to 
have  a  circular  motion  ;  to  revolve ;  to  whirl ; 
wheel ;  as,  "  The  world  turns  on  its  axis." 

2.  To  have  direction  ;  to  be  directed. 

His  cares  all  turn  upon  Astyanax.  S.  Philips. 

The  understanding  turns  inwards  on  itself,  and  reflects  on 

its  own  operations.  Locke. 

3.  To  move  the  body  round ;  to  direct  the 
face  to  another  quarter.  "  Seeing  me,  she 
turned."  Milton. 

4.  To  move  ;  to  change  place  or  position. 

The  ankle-bone  is  apt  to  turn  out  on  either  side.       Wiseman. 

5.  To  depart  from  the  way  ;  to  dey'mto. Drt/dni. 

6.  To  become  changed  ;  to  be  transforuied. 
In  some  springs  of  water  if  you  put  wood,  it  will  turn  into 

the  nature  of  stone.  Jiacon. 

7.  To  become  by  change ;  to  grow. 

Cygnets  from  gray  turn  white;  hawks  from  brown  turn 
more  white.  Paeon. 

8.  To  change  sides  or  place. 

I  turned,  and  tried  each  corner  of  my  bed.  Dryden, 

A  man  in  a  fever  turns  often.  Swift, 

9.  To  change  the  mind,  conduct,  or  deter- 
mination. "  Turn  you  at  my  reproof."  Proi.  i.  23. 

He  will  relent,  and  turn  from  his  displeasure.       Mdton. 

10.  To  change  to  acid  ;  to  become  sour. 
Asses'  milk  iunieth  not  so  easily  as  cows'.  Bacoju 

11.  To  be  brought  eventually. 

For  want  of  due  improvement,  these  useful  inventions 
have  not  turned  to  any  great  account.  Paker. 

12.  To  depend  for  decision  ;  to  depend  ;  to 
hinge  ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

Conditions  of  peace  certainly  turn  upon  events  of  war. 

Jiu-ift. 

13.  To  grow  giddy  ;  to  become  dizzy. 

I  *ll  look  no  more. 
Lest  my  brain  turn.  Shak. 

14.  To  change  the  direction  ;  to  take  a  new 
course  or  bearing;  as,  "The  wind  turns." 

To  turn  about,  to  turn  the  face  to  another  quarter. 
Dryden.  —  I'o  turn  away,  to  deviate  from  any  course; 
to  forsake.  "  When  the  righteous  turneth  away  from 
his  righteousness."  Kiek.  xviii.  24. —  To  turn  in,  to 
bend  or  double  inward.  —  To  enter  for  lodgings  or  en- 
tertainment.—  To  go  to  bed  ;  to  retire.  —  7'j  turn  off, 
to  divert  one's  course.  "  The  waters  .  .  .  turn  <,// 
with  care." —  To  turn  on  or  upon,  to  reply  ;  to  retort. 

—  To  dcpcn<l  on.  "The  question  turns  upon  this 
point."  Swift. —  To  return;  to  recoil. —  To  turn  to, 
to  have  recourse  to.  "  He  .  .  .  doth  not,  in  his  busi- 
ness, turn  to  those  rules."     Orcw. 

His  foul  esteem 
Sticks  no  dishonor  on  our  front,  but  turns 
Foul  on  himself.  Milton. 

—  To  turn  out,  to  move  from  its  place  Wiseman.  — 
To  bend  outwards.  —  To  arise  from  bed.  —  To  prove 
in  the  result  or  issue;  to  occur;  to  happen;  as,  "It 
turned  out  as  I  desired."  —  Tu  turn  orer,  to  change  the 
position  of  the  sides  or  surface  ;  to  roll  ;  as,  "  To  turn 
over  in  bed." — To  turn  to,  to  take  a  direction  to- 
wards. "  The  needle  <«r7is /o  the  pole."  .Johnson. — 
To  put  forth  exertion  ;  to  exert  one's  self.  [Vulgar.]  — 
To  turn  up,  to  bend  upwards  ;  as,  "  His  nose  turns  up." 
— To  come  by  chance  ;  to  occur  ;  to  happen.  Dickens. 

TURN,  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  state  of  ttirning; 
circular  motion  ;  gyration  ;  revolution.  Johnson, 

2.  Motion  or  direction  out  of  a  straight  line ; 
winding  course  ;  deviation;  meander. 

The  Teverne  falls  into  the  valley,  ond,  after  many  turns 
and  windings,  glides  peaceably  into  the  Tiber.  Addison. 

3.  A  walk  to  and  fro  ;  a  short  excursion. 

I  '11  take  a  turn  in  your  garden.  Pi-yden, 

4.  Change  ;  vicissitude  ;  alteration. 

Too  well  the  tui-ns  of  mortal  chance  I  know.  Pope. 

5.  Successive  course  ;  rotation ;  round. 
Great  nobleness  and  bounty,  which  virtues  had  their  turni 

in  his  [the  king's]  nature.  liacon. 

6.  Manner  of  proceeding ;  change  of  course 
or  direction  ;  change  of  effect  or  purpose. 

The  wise  turn  they  thought  to  give  the  matter  was  a  sac- 
rifice of  the  author.  Sw\)t 

7.  Chance  ;  hap  ;  opportunity. 

Every  one  has  a  fair  turn  to  be  as  great  as  he  pleases.    Collw/ 
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8.  Occnsion  ;  incidental  opportunity. 
An  old  (log,  (ullinR  from  liis  spved,  wu»  loadrn  at  every 
turn  with  blows  mid  reprouchi't.  L'Eilraiii/r. 

0.  Time  at  which,  by  successive  vicissitudes, 
any  thin^  is  to  be  had  or  to  be  done. 

Hit  luni  will  conic  to  lutigh  at  you  again.  Denham. 

10.  Act ;  action  ;  deed  :  office. 

Thtnka  are  half  lott  when  good  tmnt  are  delayed.    Fair/ca. 
Shrewd  (iii-nji  itrikc  deeper  than  ill  worda.  South. 

11.  Reigning  inclination;  tendency;  fashion. 

Acconijiliiili  hut  by  introducing  t«llglon  to  be  the  lu>-n  and 
fluhiun  of  the  uge.  Swij't. 

12.  A  step  off  the  ladder  at  the  gallows. 

Or  take  a  twn  for  it  at  the  session.  Butler. 

13.  Convenience  ;  use  ;  purpose  ;  exigence. 

Neither  will  this  shift  serve  the  lurn.  Willcini. 

14.  Form;  cast;  shape;  manner;  fashion. 

The  turn  of  his  neck  and  arms.  Adilvvti. 

A  young  man  of  a  sprightly  turn  in  convcrsatiou.  Spectator. 

Female  virtues  are  of  a  domestic  turn.  AtldisoH. 

15.  The  manner  of  adjusting  the  words  of  a 
sentence;  mode  of  expression.  Dryden. 

16.  New  state  or  position  of  things. 
Something  troublesome  happens  at  every  rum.     Jokiimn. 

17.  (iVrtuf.)  The  passing  of  a  rope  once  or 
twice  round  a  pin  or  kevel,  to  keep  it  fast ;  the 
twist  of  a  rope  round  a  cleat  or  belayitig  pin  ; 
a  round  :  —  also  two  crosses  in  a  cable.    Dana. 

18.  {Mining.)  A  pit  sunk  in  some  part  of  a 
drift.  Simtnnnds. 

19.  pi.  {Med.)  The  menses.  Diitiglison. 

20.  {Law.)  The  county  criminal  court,  held 
before  the  sherirt'  twice  a  year,  in  every  hun- 
dred of  the  kingdom  of  England; — written 
also  tourn.  Bmrill. 

21.  {Mus.\  An  ornament,  consisting  of  three 
notes,  namely,  one  on  the  next  degree  above 

the  principal  note,  another     ^g ^^ 

on  the  same  degree  with  the  — ■—  -^^-1- 
principal  note,  and  the  third  ZZ.pIZ  ~f^^  ' 
on  the  next  degree  below;     — t —    -Sss-I — 

—  written  and  played  thus  :      Written.       Played. 
By  turns,  one  after  another ;  alternately. 

They  frel  by  turns  the  bitter  cliangc.  Milton. 

—  To  take  turns,  to  alternate  in  doing  any  thing.  —  T'ltrn 
o/life,  lUe  lime  of  the  natural  cessation  of  the  menses, 
occurring  between  the  ages  of  45  and  50.    Dunglison. 

TURN'nfiNCII,  n.    A  kind  of  iron  lathe.    Moxon. 

TiJRN'CAP,  n.  A  cap,  of  various  forms,  placed 
on  the  top  of  chimneys,  and  regulated  by  a 
weathercock,  so  as  to  turn  its  mouth  in  a  direc- 
tion from  the  wind,  and  thus  prevent  them  from 
smoking.  ,/.  Bigelow. 

TiJRN'UOAT  (-kot),  n.  One  who  forsakes  his  party 
or  principles  ;  an  apostate  ;  a  renegade.    Shak. 

TUR'NgP,  M.    SeeTuuxip.  Holland. 

TiiRN'pR,  n.  1.  One  who  turns,  especially  one 
who  turns  or  fashions  things  on  a  lathe. 


Some  /timer*,  to  show  their  dexterity  in  turnintr,  turn  long 
and  slender  pieces  of  ivory  as  small  us  a  hay-stulk.      Moxon. 

2.  A  variety  of  the  pigeon. 

TURJV"KR,n.  [Ger.]  One  who  practises  gj-mnas- 
tic  exercises  ;  a  gymnast.  Adler. 

TijR'NeR-fTE,n.  (Mm.)  A  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent, yellow  or  brown  crystalline  mineral,  of 
adamantine  lustre,  found  only  in  I)auphine. 
Its  composition  is  not  well  ascertained.    Daim. 

TiJRN'fR-Y.  n.  1.  The  turner's  art;  the  opera- 
tion of  fashioning  solid  bodies  into  a  round  or 
other  form  in  a  lathe.  Todd. 

2.   A  turner's  wares;   articles   fashioned   or 
made  by  turning  in  a  lathe.  Tomlinson. 

TUR-JVI-Cl'JV^,  n.  pi. 
(Oniit'/i.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order  Gal- 
lina  ajid  family  Tetrao- 
nidtc ;  bush-quails.  Gray. 

TiJR.V'iNO,  n.  1.  The  act 
of  one  who  turn  •. ;  turn- 
ery. Mrjon.  Tumti  luzomcnsii. 

2.  A  winding  or  herding  course  ;  meander. 
Through  paths  and  (umiiips  often  trod  by  day.     Milton. 

3.  Deviation  from  the  way.  Harmar. 
TUR.N'I.NG-LATHE,  n.     A  lathe  such  as  is  used 

by  turners.  Simmonds. 

tTUR.\'lNG-Nf:.SS,  »^    Tergiversation.      Sidney. 
•rURN'lNG-PolNT,  n.     The  point   on    which  a 


thing  turns  or  hinges;  that  which  decides  any 
matter  or  case.  Francis. 

TiJR'N|l',  M.  [Eng.  turn,  and  A.  S.  n^pe,  navew, 
turnip,  rape-root.]  (Hot.)  A  cruciferous  plant 
much  cultivated  for  ctilinary  purposes,  and  for 
feeding  cattle  ;  Braasica  litipu.  Ltnidon. 

SuieiiuJi  turnip,  Brcuaiea  C4unpestris  (variety  ruta- 
haita).  Loudon. 

TURNIP-FLY,  n.  {Ent.)  A  coleopterous  insect 
of  the  genus  Haltica,  very  destructive  to  the 
turnip  ;  —  called  also  bluc/c-Jlea,  ttirnip-fiea,  and 
turnip-flea-beetle.  Baird.     Ilarria. 

TUR'N|P-8HAPED  (-shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a 
turnip  ;  having  the  iigure  of  a  depressed  or 
flattened  sphere.  Lindley. 

TURNKEY  (tarn'ka),  n.  One  who  keeps  the  keys, 
and  opens  and  locks  the  doors  of  a  prison. 

Akennan  ordered  the  outer  turnkey  upon  no  account  to 
open  the  gate.  JktnceU. 

TOrn'oOt,  n.  1.  A  short  track  on  a  railroad, 
leading  from  the  main  track,  for  enabling  one 
train  of  cars  to  pass  another.         Jour.  Scie?ice. 

2.  The  act  of  quitting  employment  mutinous- 
ly, or  with  a  view  to  obtain  increase  of  wages, 
or  other  advantage  ;  a  strike.  Qu.  Rev. 

3.  Net  quantity  of  produce.  Simmonds. 

4.  An  equipage.     [Local.]  Simmonds. 
TiJRN'O-V^R,  n.     1.  Act  of  upsetting  ;  overturn. 

2.  A  kind  of  pie  or  tart,  in  a  semicircular 
form,  made  by  turning  over  the  crust.  Hollotcay. 

3.  (Mil.)  A  piece  of  white  linen  about  half 
an  inch  deep  formerly  worn  by  the  British  cav- 
alry over  their  stocks.  Stocqucler. 

Turnover  at  case,  (Prinlinsr.)  an  apprentice  or  com- 
positor who  is  hanilcd  over  from  one  master  to  an- 
otlier  to  cuniplete  liis  time.  Simmonds. 

TOrN'O-V^R,  a.  That  turns  or  folds  over,  as  a 
table.  Craig. 

TURN'PIKE,  n.  1.  A  gate  on  a  road  to  obstruct 
passengers,  in  order  to  take  toll ;  —  originally 
consisting  of  cross  bars  armed  with  pikes,  and 
turning  on  a  post  or  pin. 

I  move  upon  my  axle  like  a  turnpike.  B.  Jonron. 

2.  A  turnpike-road.     [U.  S.]  Pickering. 

TiJRN'PfKE,  V.  a.  To  form  like  a  turnpike-road, 
or  in  a  rounded  form,  as  a  road.  Ktiotcles. 

TORN'PIKE-MAN,  n.  A  toll-gatherer  at  a  turn- 
pike. Cotcpcr. 

TiJRN'PIKE-ROAD,  n.  A  road  made  by  individ- 
uals, or  by  a  corporation,  on  which  tolls  are 
collected.  Ilaxckins. 

TiJRN'PLATE,  n.    A  turn-table. 

TiJRN'-RfiST-PLOiyGH   (-plbfl),  n 
swing-plough. 

TiJRN'-SCREW  (-Bkrd),  n. 


Tanner. 

{A^ric.)    A 

Simmonds. 


A  blunt  tool  shaped 


of  the  fatnily  Charadriadte,  and  genus  Strepn 
las,  particularly  Strepailas  interprea ;  —  so  called 
from  its  nieth<«d  of  htarchinK  for  food  by  turning 
up  stones  with  its  strong  bill  to  get  at  the  smafl 
molluscous  onimals  and  Crustacea  which  take 
shelter  under  them.  —  See  Cincli.n>K.    YarrelL 

TiJRN'-TA-BLE,  n.  {Ilailroada.)  A  revolving 
platform  for  removing  locomotives,  &c.,  fron» 
one  line  of  rails  to  another.  Simmond* 

t  TijRN'-TlP-P(:T,  n.    A  turncoat ;  a  renegade. 
Double-faced  lum-lii.pef  and  flalteren.  Cnuumer 

Ti/R'PeN-TINE.  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.  terebentina ,  tremens 
tina ;  Fr.  tenbentnitte.  —  j)ut.  terpeiUiJn ;  Ger., 
Dan.,  4r  Sw.  terpenftn. — See  Tekkbisth.]  A 
iiame  usually  applied  to  certain  vegetable  juices, 
liquid  or  concrete,  which  consist  of  resin  com- 
bined with  a  peculiar  essential  oil,  called  oilo) 
turpentine;  —  generally  procured  from  different 
species  of  pine,  fir,  or  larch.  Wood  ^  Bache. 
IO»The  principal  soiirre  of  common  American  ol 
white  turpentine  is  Pinus  valuntris,  or  long-leaved 
pine.  Pinus  Utda,  or  loblolly -pine,  also  yields  it  ir 
abundance.  Its  collection  is  an  Iniporiaiit  branch  ol 
Itlisiiiess  in  America.  Fenicr,  Stranburg,  Swim,  of 
larch  turpentine  is  a  viscid,  liquid  turpentine,  of  the 
consistence  of  honey,  procured  from  the  European 
larch,  iMrix  Europaa,  otherwise  railed  Mies  lariz  and 
Ptnus  larir.  There  is  a  thinner  Strasburg  turpentine 
obtained  from  .Abies  pectinata  {Pinus  picea  of  Lin- 
na>us). —  Canadian  turpentine,  or  Canada  balsam,  a 
variety  of  tiir|>cntine  procured  in  Canada  and  the 
Stale  of  .Maine  from  Jlbies  balsamea,  and  which, 
when  fresh,  is  transparent,  has  the  consistence  oj 
honey,  is  very  ten.-irioiis,  has  a  strong,  agreeable 
odor,  and  a  bitterish  and  somewhat  acrid  taste;  — 
called  also  balsam  of  fir,  and  balm  of  OUead.  —  Chian 
turpentine,  a  greenifli  yellow,  thick,  tenacious,  liquid 
turjientine,  procured  cliiedy  in  the  Island  of  Chio,  ol 
Scio,  from  Pislucia  Terebmthus. — Cummon  European 
turpentine,  turpentine  procured  chiefly  from  Pinu* 
sylrestris,  and  Pinus  marilima.  Terpentine  from  the 
latter  tree  aid  from  Pinus  Pinaster  is  largely  exported 
from  Bordeaux,  and  is  called  in  commerce  Bordeaux 
turpentine.  —  Common  frankincense  is  an  exudation  ol 
Mies  communis.  The  Carpathian  and  Hunsanan  va- 
rieties of  turpentine  are  from  Pinus  cembra  and  Piaui 
mu.^o.     Tomltnson.     Wood  I;  Bache.     Lindley. 

TUR'PgTH,  n.    1.  The  cortical  bark  of  the  root 

of   Convolrulus   Turpethtim,   or   Ipomtea    Tur- 

pethum,  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  used 

as  a  drug  ;  —  often  written  turbith.   McCuiloch. 

2.  {Chetn.)  Turpelh-mineral.  Thomson. 

TUR'Peril-MlN'eR-.AL,  n.  {C/iem.)  An  insolu- 
ble, yellow  subsalt,  consisting  of  one  equivalent 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  three  of  protoxide  of  mer- 
curv  ;  sub-sulphate  of  mercury  ;  —  written  also 
turoith-mineral.  Miller. 

TiJR'Pl-TUDE,  n.  [L.  ttirpitudo;  turpis,  foul, 
vile,  base ;  It.  turpittuiine ;  Sp.  toipeza  j  Fr. 
iurpttuOe.}  Moral  baseness  or  vileness ;  de- 
pravity ;  enormity.  SoutJi. 


somewhat  like  a  chisel,  and  used  for  inserting    TlR-aUOl§E',  or  TLR-QU0T§E',  n.  [Fr.]   (Min.] 
screws  in  wood-work,  or  for  removing  them  ;  a  i      A  reniform,  stalactitic,  or  incrusting  mineral, 


screw-driver.  Simmonds 

TiJRN'-SERV-lNG,  n.     The  act  or  the  practice  of 

serving  one's  private  interest.  Clarke. 

TOrn'SIcK,  a.     "Vertiginous  ;  giddy.  Bacon. 

TiJRN'StCK,  n.  A  disease  of  sheep.  Loudon. 
TOrN'SOLE,  n.    [Fr.  totirnesol;  tonmer,  to  turn, 

and   L.   sol,   the   sim  ;  —  a   translation   of  Gr. 

tihorpi-rioi' ;  tiXiof,  the  sun,  and  rp^iroj,  to  turn.] 

1.  {Bnt.)  "The  commim  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Ileliotropium,  two  species  of  which.  He- 
liotropttim  Etiropantm,  and  Heliotropitim  Pertt- 
vianum,  a  native  of  Peru,  are  much  cultivated 
in  gardens  ; — called  also  hcHotrope.      London. 

Ofg^  Turnsole  derives  its  name  from  its  flowers 
having  been  formerly  supposed  to  be  always  tunied 
towards  the  sun. 

2.  A  coloring  matter  obtained  from  certain 
lichenous  plants,  used  as  a  dye,  and  as  a  chem- 
ical test  to  detect  the  presence  of  fiee  acids; 
litmus  :  — a  blue  pigment  of  which  the  coloring 
matter  is  turnsole  or  litmus.         Wood  ^  Bache. 

TiJRN'SPlT,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  turns  a 
spit ;  —  anciently  used  of  a  person,  afterwards 
of  a  dog  who  performed  the  same  office.  Stci/t. 

TURN'STlLE,  n.  A  kind  of  turnpike  or  revolv- 
ing frame  with  four  arms,  used  in  a  footpath 
to  hinder  the  passage  of  horses  or  cattle,  but 
admitting  a  person  to  pass  through.    Hudibras. 

TURN'STONE,  n.     {Omith.)   A  grallatorial  bird 


feebly  translucent  or  opaque,  of  a  somewhat 
wax^  lustre,  of  a  peculiar  bluish-green  color,  an«i 
consisting  chiefly  of  alumina,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  water  ;  —  much  esteemed,  when  highly  col- 
ored, as  a  gem,  and  written  also  turkois. 

Dana.     Shak. 

TC'R'Rfli,  n.    A  tool  used  by  coopers.  Sherwood. 

TCR'RPT,  n.  [L.  <«;n«.  — Gael.  turait.  —  Soe 
TovvKu.]  {Arch.)  A  small  tower  attached  to, 
and  forming  part  of,  another  tower,  or  placed  at 
the  angle  of  a  church  or  other  edifice.  Weale. 
t£3'"  A  turret  is  Usually  occupied  as  a  staircase. 
7t  rises  almve,  and  forms  an  ornamental  apiwndags 
to,  the  other  parts  of  the  building.  Sometimes  it  is 
crowned  with  a  cii|K>la,  and  sometimes  with  a  spire 
or  with  pinnacles."     Britlon. 

j^0-  Among  the  Romans,  movable  turrets,  or  tow- 
ers, were  formidnlile  engines  in  storming  a  fortified 
place.  Some  could  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  carried 
to  the  scene  of  action  ;  others  were  constructed  on 
wheels,  go  as  to  be  driven  up  to  the  walls.  W.  SmitA, 
Syn.  — See  Steeple. 

TCR'RpT-fn,  a.  Furnished  with,  or  formed  like, 
a  turret  or  turrets.  Bacon. 

TOr'R|-LITE,  n.  [L.  turn's,  a  tower,  and  Gr. 
hdof,  a  stone.]  {Pal.)  The  name  of  a  fossil  ge- 
nus of  cephalopodous  mollusks  of  the  ammon- 
ite family,  having  a  spiral,  turreted  shelL  Baird. 

tOR-RI-TEL'I^,  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  titrris,  a  tower.] 
(Xoi.l.)  A  genus  of  gasterojKjdous  mollusks, 
having  a  turreted,  elongate,  many-whirled,  spi- 
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rally  striated  shell,  with  a  round  mouth,  and  a 
horny  operculuni  of  many  whirls.  Woodward. 
TiJR'TLE,  71.  [A.  S.  tiirfle  ;  Dut.  iortel,  torteUuif; 
Ger.  turtcUauhe ;  Dan.  turtehlue  ;  Svv.  tiirtur- 
dufva  ;  Icel.  turti.'dafa.  —  L.  tuiticr  ;  It.  tortora, 
tort()lLi,tortorel'a ;  iSp.  tortolo,  tortola ;  Fr.  tuurte- 
rcaii,  tourtere/le. —  Gael,  turtuir.  —  Heb.  "lir  ; 
Arab.  turtiir.'\  ( Ornith.)  A  migratory  bird  of  the 
family  Colitmbidce,  or  pigeons,  and  sub-family 
ColiimhitKB ;  Turtur  auritus,  or  Columba  tiirtur. 
It  is  almost  universally  regarded  with  affection, 
and  considered  the  most  perfect  emblem  of  con- 
nubial attachment.  It  is  called  also  turtle-dove 
and  turtle-pigeon.  —  See  Turtle-dove,    limrd. 

The  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.        Cant.  \\.  12. 

tirif'  Few  birds  have  been  mure  sung  by  poets,  or 
more  appealed  to  by  lovers,  than  the  turtle,  or  turtle- 
dove. P.  Cyc. 
riJR'TLE,  n.  (Zool.)  A 
name  applied  to  ma- 
rine reptiles  of  the  or- 
der l.'helonia,  or  tor- 
toises, and  family  ('he- 
ImiiidcE,  or  sea-tor- 
toises. They  have  their 
feet  formed  so  as  to  con- 
stitute perfect  oars,  and 

th\is,  though  much  embarrassed  on  land,  they 
enjoy  great  facility  of  movement  in  the  water, 
and  they  live  in  great  numbers  in  the  intertrnp- 
ical  seas.  —  See  Toutoise.  Baird. 

j^ff-  The  turtles  have  always  been  objects  of  much 
regard  amongst  naturalists,  travellers,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  shores  where  they  are  found.  Their  flesh 
is  delicious.  The  eggs  are  abundant,  and  also  form 
an  excellent  article  of  food  ;  and  the  shell,  commonly 
called  ti)rtiiUe-shell,  forms  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce.  The  turtles  hardly  ever  leave  the  sea,  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  laying  their  eggs.     Baird. 

e^ff'  In  th3  e.irly  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  new  name  for  the  marine  tortoise  of  America  makes 
its  appearance  in  some  of  the  sea  narratives  of  that 
day.  In  1603,  Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold  made 
his  voyage,  so  memorable  in  the  history  of  New  Eng- 
land, to  the  shores  of  Massachusetts.  Gabriel  Archer, 
one  of  Ills  companions,  wrote  an  account  of  it.  In 
this  he  says,  "  I  commanded  some  of  my  companie 
to  seek  out  for  crabt>es,  lobsters,  turtles,  &c.,  for  sus- 
tayniiig  us  till  the  ship's  return."  He  uses  tlie  same 
word  in  one  oxWit  passage.  In  tliese  two  passages 
we  have  probably  the  first  occurrence  in  print  of  the 
word  turtle  witli  tiiis  application.  But  Brureton,  a 
companion  of  Archer,  in  his  accoujit  of  the  same  voy- 
age uses  only  tortuise.  In  ICIO,  turtle  recurs  in  two 
independent  accounts  of  a  residence  at  Bermuda,  by 
two  associates,  each  using  it  with  a  qualification, 
thus:  "The  tortoises  came  in.  .  .  .  One  turtle  (for so 
ice  cuMfrf  <A«7n)  feasted  six  messes."  Stracltey.  "Tor- 
toises (7€luch  some  ca'l  turtlen)."  Jourdan.-  In  l(il2, 
Moore's  account  of  the  Bermuda  colony  has  turkle, 
and  in  1G22,  still  another  (Norwood's)  exhibits  turc- 
kle.  In  167.3,  both  turtle  and  turkle  were  found  by 
Josselyn  to  be  in  use  in  New  England,  where,  indeed, 
turtde  continues  to  be  often  heard  in  common  speech 
to  this  day,  as  well  as  turtle,  and  where  also  tlie 
words  are  f^requently  used  in  speaking  of  any  sort  of 
tortoise.  This  enlarged  meaning  is  an  Americanism, 
which  has  never  spread  to  England.  There,  the  word 
turtle,  as  a  nautical  term  for  the  sea-tortoise,  was  first 
registered  in  a  dictionary  by  Skinner  in  1G71,  and  the 
name  was  hardly  noticed  till  the  animal  itself  was 
imported  as  an  article  of  fi)od  about  17.^0.  About  this 
time,  also,  the  name  began  to  be  adopted  in  books  of 
natural  history  for  the  marine  family  of  tortoises,  but 
not  without  opposition.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary 
[1755],  says  of  turtle,  "  It  is  used  among  sailors  and 
gluttons  for  a  tortoise.''  Arising  in  America,  and 
Iiaving  no  relation  to  any  aboriginal  word,  may  it 
not  be  considoreil  as  a  mere  waggish  transfer  of  the 
name  of  the  bird  which  is  proverbial  for  conjugal 
tenderness  and  fidelity,  to  these  briny  monsters,  as 
observed  by  sailors  in  their  pairing  time?  Their 
habits,  as  vividly  described  at  Bermuda  by  Strachcy, 
and  tlie  abundance  of  turtle  doves  mentioned  by  all 
the  voyagers  to  America,  seem  to  favor  the  conjec- 
ture, C.  Foli.im,  Proceed,  of  the  Jlmer.  Acad,  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  1859, 

rUR'TLE-DO  VE  (tUr'tl-dllv), 

n.     A  species  of  pigeon  or 

dove  ;     the    turtle.  —  See 

TiUTLE,  No,  1,  Drayton. 
TiJR'TLJiR,    n.       One    who 

catches   marine   tortoises, 

or  turtles.  Ilolbrook, 

TURTLE-SHELL,  n.     The 

commrn  name  of  the  shell 

of     tortoises  :  —  tortoise- 

«hell.  —  See      Toutoise- 

SHELL.  Simmonds. 


T(JR'TLE-S6UP,  n.  Soup  made  of  the  flesh  of 
the  marine  tortoise,  or  turtle.  Smollett. 

Mock  turtle-soup,  soup  made  of  a  calPs  head. 

Gibbons  Merle. 
tTURVE§  (tUrvz).     The  old  pi.  of  turf.      Milton. 

TUS'CAN,  a.  Relating  to  Tusca- 
ny in  Italy  ;  —  applied  to  one  of 
the  five  orders  of  architecture, 
the  simplest  and  the  latest  hav- 
ing the  general  character  of 
the  Grecian  Doric  divested, 
however,  of  the  flutes  of  the 
columns  and  the  peculiar  or- 
naments of  the  entablature. 

,R^  "  The  Italian  architects  of 
the  fifteenth  century  formed  a  fifth 
order,  called  tlie  7'M.s'caH."    Britton.    Tuscan  order. 

TUS'CAN,  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Tus- 
cany." Ash. 

TUS'COR,  n.    A  tusk  of  a  horse.  Slade. 

TUSH, ititerj  Be  silent !  pshaw!  —  an  expression 
of  contempt.  Shak. 

TUSH,  n.  [See  TuSK.]  A  tooth  of  a  horse, 
somewhat  conical,  and  having  its  extremity 
sharp-pointed  and  curved;  a  tusk.  Youatt. 

The  tut/ie.i  are  four  in  number,  two  in  each  jaw,  situated 
between  the  nippers  and  the  grinders,  much  nearer  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter.  YouuU. 

TUSH'ING,  n.   An  expression  of  contempt,    Udal. 

TUSK,  n,  [A,  S.  tux,  tusc ;  Frs,  tusk,  twsck,  a 
tooth.  —  Gael,  tosff,  toisg.]  A  long,  pointed 
tooth,  as  of  a  boar.  Bacon. 

TUSK,  V.  n.  To  gnash  the  teeth,  as  a  boar ;  to 
show  the  tusks,    [k.]  B.  Jonson. 

TUSK'gD,  }  f^^     Having  tusks.   "  Tusked  swine." 

TUSK' Y,     >  Chaucer.  "  The  tuskij  boar."  Dryden. 

TUS'SAC-GRAsS,  w.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  grass 
introduced  into  England  from  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  thriving  near  the  sea  or  within  the 
influence  of  the  sea-air  ;  Dactylis  ceespitosa ;  — 
written  also  tussock-grass.  It  is  five  or  six  feet 
high,  and  very  strong,  but  sufficiently  delicate 
to  be  used  as  fodder.  Bai)-d. 

TUS'SAH-SILK,  n.  The  produce  of  a  wild  silk- 
worm foimd  in  the  deserts  of  Bengal,  from  the 
cocoon  of  which  a  coarse,  dark,  strong  silk  is 
obtained  ;  —  also  written  tusseh-silk.  Simmonds. 

TUS-SIC'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  tiissicularis  ;  tussiciiki, 
dim.  of  tussis,  a  cough.]  Pertaining  to  a  cough, 
or  to  a  slight  cough.  Dunglison. 

TUS'SLE,  n.     A  struggle  ;  a  scuffle.        Fielding. 

TUS'SLE,  V.  n.  [Dim.  of  touse  or  tease.  Richard- 
son.']    To  struggle  ;  to  scuffle.  Perry. 

TUS'SOCK,  n.    [Dim.  of  tuz.  Johnson.  —Perhaps 

from  Fr.  tasse,  a  tuft.    Todd. — Perhaps  from 

S-w.  test,  a  lock.    Jamieson.'] 

.  1.  A  tuft,  as  of  grass  or  twigs  ;  hassock.  Greio. 

2.  Tussac-grass.  Loudon. 

3    (Enf.)  A  caterpillar  of  the  family  Lipa- 

ridce.  having  tufts  on  its  back,  and  living  on 

trees  and  shrubs.  Harris. 

TUS'SOCK-GRAss,  n.    Tussac-grass.       Loudon. 

TUS'SOCK-MOTH,  n.  (Ent.)  A  moth  of  the  ge- 
nus Orgi/ia,  the  larva  of  which  has  a  row  of 
little  tufts  on  the  back,  found  on  apple-trees, 
&c, ;  — called  in  'Eny^land  vaporer-tnoth.  Harris. 

TUS'SOCK-Y,  a.  Being  in  tussocks  or  tufts,  or 
having  the  appearance  of  tussocks.  (Clarke. 

TUS'syCK,  n.     A  tussock,  Johnson. 

TUT,  interj.  Stop!  be  still! — an  exclamation 
used  for  checking  or  rebuking.  Shak. 

TtJT,  n.  A  golden  globe  with  a  cross  on  it,  car- 
ried before  kings,  &c.  Clarke. 

TtJT'-BAR-GAfN,  n.  A  bargain  by  the  lump.  Wr. 

TU'Tg-LA^E,  n.  [L,  tvfela,  protection,  guar- 
dianship ;  tueor,  to  protect.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing under  a  guardian,  as  a  minor ;  giiardian- 
ship ;  wardship.  Bacon. 

TU'T5-LAR,       )  „      ["L    tutelaris  ;    It.   tutelare  ; 

TU'T5;-LA-RY,  >  Sp.  tutelar ;  Yr.tutelaire.]  Hav- 
ing guardianship  or  protection  ;  guardian  ;  pro- 
tecting.    "  Tutelary  spirits."  Browne. 

Ye  tutelar  gods,  who  fruard  this  royal  fabric.  Howe. 

t  TU'TELE,  n.     [L.  tutela.]     Tutelage.      Howell. 
TU'T?-NAg,  n,     1.  A  very  hard,  fusible  alloy  of 


eight  parts  of  copper,  three  of  nickel,  and  six 
and  a  half  of  zinc,  and  sometimes  a  small  pro- 
portion of  iron.  Tomlinson, 
2.  A  name  given  in  India  to  zinc.       Brande, 

TU'TOR,  71.     [L.  tutor  ;  tueor,  to  defend,  to  pro- 
tect ;  It.  tutore  ;  Sp.  tutor  ;  Fr.  tuteur.] 

1.  {Civil  Law.)  A  person  who  has  been  law- 
fully appointed  to  the  care  of  the  person  and 
property  of  a  minor.  Bouvier, 

2.  One  who  has  the  care  of  educating  or  in- 
structing another,  as  the  children  of  a  family. 


He  sought  a  tutor  of  his  own  accord. 
And  studied  lessons  he  before  abhorred. 


DrjirJen. 


No  science  is  so  speedily  learned  by  the  noblest  genius 
■without  a  tutor.  Il'atts, 

3.  {E7iglish  Unive7'sities.)  An  officer  in  some 
college  or  collegiate  hall  who  has  the  care  of 
hearing  the  lessons  of  the  students.       Brande. 

4.  (Colleges  of  the  United  States.)  A  teacher 
subordinate  to  a  professor.     Quincy.     Walker. 

TU'TOR,  V.  a.  \i.  TUTORED  ;  pp.  tutoring,  tu- 
tored.] 

1.  To  instruct;  to  teach.  Shak. 

2.  To  treat  with  authority  or  severity. 

Give  sorrow  leave  a  while  to  tutor  me.  Shak. 

TU'TOR-AgJE,  n.  The  authority  or  the  state  of  a 
tutor  or  gtiardian  ;  the  care  of  a  pupil  or  ward; 
guardianship.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

TU'TOR-ESS,  n.  A  female  tutor  or  instructor ; 
an  instructress  ;  a  governess.  Selden. 

TU-TO'RI-AL,  a.  [L.  tutorius.']  Relating  to,  or 
exercised  by,  a  tutor.  Qii.  Rev. 

TU'TOR-ING,  n.  Teaching  ;  instruction,    Clarke. 

TU'TOR-i^M,  n.  The  office,  state,  or  duty  of  a 
tutor  or  of  tutors,     [u.]  iV.  Brit.  Rev. 

TU'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  state  or  office  of  a  tutor 
or  guardian  ;  guardianship.  Hooker- 

t  TU'TOR- Y,n.     Instruction  ;  tutorage.        Reid 

TU'TRESS,  w.     A  tutoress.  Harte- 

TU'TRIX,  n.     [L.]     A  tutoress.  Dalgarna 

TUT'SAN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous,  herbaceous, 
perennial  plant,  bearing  yellow  flowers  ;  Hi/pe- 
I'icum  A7idroscEmum.  Loudon. 

TUT'TI.  [It.,  all  from  L.  totus.']  {Mus.)  All ; 
a  word  directing  the  whole  band  or  all  the  sing- 
ers or  players  to  perform  together  ;  —  opposed 
to  solo  or  soli.  Moore. 

TUT'TY,  n.  [Low  T,.  tutia ;  It.  tuzia;  Sp.  tutia, 
tucia ;  Fr.  tutie.]  An  impure  oxide  of  zinc, 
collected  from  the  chimneys  of  the  smelting 
furnaces.  Brande. 

TUT'-WORK  (-wurk),  n.  {Mi7ii7ig.)  "Work  for 
which  the  laborer  is  paid  in  proportion  to  what 
he  accomplishes,  receiving  for  drawing  or  sink- 
ing a  certain  price  by  the  fathom  ;  piece-work; 

—  CA\\eA.a\s,ct  dead-icork.     Watsou.    Tomlinson. 

TUT'-WORK-MAN  (-wurk-),  n.  {Minino.)  One 
who  executes  work  by  the  piece,  generally  calcu- 
lated by  the  fathom.  Tomlinson. 

TUYERE  (tvye'Ar),  n.  [Fr.]  {Mech.)  A  coni- 
cal orifice  in  a  blast-furnace,  in  which  tapered 
pipes  are  placed  for  imparting  the  blast;  — 
called  also  tweer.  Ure. 

t  TUZ,  n.    A  lock  or  tuft  of  hair.  Dryden. 

TWAD'DLE  (twSd'dl),  n.  [A.  S.  ttccedding,  a  flat- 
tering.] [See  TwATTLE.]  Vapid  or  unmeaning 
talk  or  discourse  ;  nonsense  ;  twattle  ;  gabble  ; 
fustian.  ••  Gent.  Mag. 

An  author  who  in  this  way  has  become  a  favorite  with  the 
public  may  palm  upon  his  patrons  any  quantity  of  rubbish 
and  twaddle.  Owen. 

4fy- A  modern  cant  word,  which  seems  to  have 
nearly  supplanted  the  similar  word  twattle. 

TWAD'DLE  (twSd'dl),  V.  n-.  \i.  twaddled  ;  pp. 
TWADDLING,  TWADDLED.]  To  talk  idly,  vapidly, 
or  foolishly  ;  to  prate  ;  to  twattle.         Qt<.  Rev. 

TWAD'DLpR  (twod'dler),  n.  One  who  twaddles; 
an  impertinent  trifler.  Ed.  Rev. 

TWAD'nLFNG  (twod'-),  71.  The  act  of  one  who 
twaddles  ;  idle  talk  ;  twaddle.  Clarke. 

TWAD'DY  (twSd'-),  ».     Twaddle.  Clarke. 

TWAIN  (twan),  a.  or  n.  [A.  S.  twegoi ;  Frs.  ticene. 

—  See  Two.]     Two  ;  twice  one.  Milton. 


A.  6.  I,  0,  U,  Y,  loTig:  A,  £,  I,  6,  ij,  t,  short;  J^,  ?,  \,  O,  II,  y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAE,  fAst,  fAlL;  h£ir,  HER; 


TWAITE 
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TWINE 


And  vrhoiocTrr  ahatl  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with 

film  twam.  SJutt.  v.  41. 

They  twain  nhall  be  one  fleah.  Matt.  xlx.  b. 

When  old  Wiuter  splitit  tlic  rucka  in  (iroin.         Ihiiden. 

49-  All   old   word,  now  raruly  used  except   ludi- 

croiixly,  in  poetry,  or  in  soleiiiii  discuurso. 

rwAlTR,  n.    1.  (Ich.)  Twaite-shad.  Clarke. 

2.  (Ohl  Eiig.  Lrnr.)   Wood  grubbed  up  and 

converted  into  arable  land.  Whishaw. 

TWAITE'-SHAD,  n.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  shad  of 
a  brownish-green  color  on  the  back,  and  silvery 
below;  Alosa  Jinia',  —  called  also  twaitc,  and 
May-fish.  Yarrell. 

TWAng,  r.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. — A 
word  formed  fr  ^ra  the  sound.  S/ciniu;r.  —  Froni 
L.  tango,  to  touc.  Minsheu.  —  It.  iuono.  noise. 
—  Perhaps  from  A.  S.  tweogan,  to  hesitate  ; 
twcoung,    tweonung,   doubt.    Richardson.']     U. 

TWANOEn  ;    pp.    TWAXGIXO,     TWANGED.]       To 

sound  with  a  quick,  sharp  noise,  as  a  vibrating, 
tense  string;  to  make  a  sharp  or  nasnl  sound. 

His  bow  twanyeil,  and  his  arrows  rattled  as  they  flew.  Dniden. 

TW.\NG,  r.  a.  To  make  to  sound  sharply,  as  a 
tense,  vibrating  string. 

The  fleet  in  view,  he  twanged  his  deadly  bow.  Pope. 

And  twatiged  her  trumpet-horn.  Camjibell. 

TWANG,  n.  1.  A  sharp,  quick,  vibrating  sound, 
as  of  a  tense  string.  Pope. 

2.  A  nasal  modulation  of  the  voice. 

He  has  such  a  twang  in  his  discourse.  Arbuthnot. 

TWA.NG,  jHfe>7.  Noting  a  sharp,  quick  sound,  like 
that  made  by  a  bow-string,     [u.]  Prior. 

t  TWAN'GLE  (twSng'gl),  V.  n.     To  twang.    Shak. 

TVVAng'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  making  a  sharp, 
quick,  vibrating  sound. 

TWAN'GLJ.VG,  a.     1.  Twanging.  Shak. 

2.  Contemptibly  noisy.  •       Shak. 

TWANK,  v.  a.  [Corrupted  from  twang.]  To  make 
to  sound  ;  to  twang.  Addison. 

The  poorest  kind  of  green  tea. 
McCu/loch. 

I'WANK'jNG,  n.    Twang  ;  clangor.  Addison. 

TWA^  (tw6z).     Contracted  from  it  teas.  Dryden. 

tWAT'TLE  (twBt'tl),  v.  n.  [Perhaps  from  tattle. 
Junius.  —  Ger.  schicatzen.]  To  talk  idly  or  fool- 
ishly ;  to  prate  ;  to  gabble  ;  to  chatter ;  to  twad- 
dle.—  See  Twaddle.  Whately. 

rWAT'TLE(tw5t'tl),re.  Idle  talk;  twaddle.  Roget. 

TWAT'TLE  (twot'll),  v.  a.  To  make  much  of,  as 
horses,  cows,  dogs ;  to  pet.  [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

TWAT'TLfR,  n.    One  who  twattles.     Holinshed. 

TWAT'TLING  (twSt'tljiig),  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
>     twattles  ;  idle  chatter  ;  twaddle.  Whately. 

t  TWAY,  a.    Two  ;  twain.  Spenser. 

TWAY'BLADE  (twa'blad),  n.  {Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  orchidaceous  plants,  indigenous 
in  Great  Britain,  of  the  genus  Listera,  having 
two  leaves,  and  small,  greenish  flowers.  Loudon. 

TWEAG  (twSg),tJ.  a.     To  tweak.  Skinner. 

TWEAG,        P„   [A.  S.Ci<!ea/7nw,  to  hesitate.]  Anx- 

TVVEAGUE,  )  iety  ;  perplexity  ;  trouble.      [Low.] 

1  fancy  this  put  the  old  fellow  in  a  rare  tweayiie.         Swift. 

TWEAK,  M.     Trouble;  tweag.     [Low.]     Martin. 

TWEAK,  r.rt.  [A.  S.  twiccian.]  To  pull  rudely  ; 
to  pull  with  a  sharp,  twisting  squeeze;  to  pinch. 

Who  calls  me  villain,  breaks  my  pate  across, 

JweuAg  me  by  the  nose.  Shak: 

tTWEAKE,  w.     A  whore.  Hottest  Ghost. 

TWEED,  n.     A  light  woollen  cloth.  W.  Ency. 

TWEE'DLE,  V.  a.  To  affect  by  fiddling,  or  by 
some  slight  influence ;  ^-  a  word  probably  formed 
ludicrously  in  allusion  to  the  sound  of  a  fiddle. 

A  fiddler  brought  in  with  him  a  body  of  lusty  younfj  fel- 
lows, whom  he  hod  tweedUd  into  the  service.  Adilimn. 

Tweedledum  and  tweedledee,  liidirrous  compounds  of 
twredle  to  expres.s  things  which  are  nearly  alike,  in 
allusion  to  two  similar  tones  of  a  violin. 


TWAN'K.AY,  n. 
—  See  Kysox. 


Stranire  all  this  diftercnce  should  be 
'Twixt  ticeedlry/iim  and  tweedledee. 


Svrom, 

Tomlinson. 


TWEEL,  v.a.  To  twill.  —  See  Twill 

TWEEL,  n.    Twill.  — See  Twill.         Tomlinson. 

TWEER,  n.    [Fr.  tuy.re.]  See  Tuyere.    Wright 


tw6e§e,  ;  n 

S  ir 


[Fr.  ttui.] 
instruments. 


A  surgeon's  box  of 
S/ierwood.     Boyle. 


TWEEZE, 

TWEEZ'gR-CASE,  n.  A  case  for  tweezers.  Snmrt. 

TWEE/'eR§,  «•  Pl-  [See  Tweese.]  Nippers  or 
small  pincers  to  pluck  out  hairs,  &c.  Somerville. 

TWELFTH,  rt.  [\.  S.  twclfta.]  Second  after  the 
tenth  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  twelve  :  —  noting  one  of 
twelve  equal  Marts  into  which  any  thing  is  di- 
vided ;  as,  "  The  twelfth  part  of  an  apple." 

TWELFTH,  n.  {Mtis.)  The  interval  of  an  oc- 
tave and  a  fifth:  —  the  name  of  a  stop  in  an 
organ.  Warner. 

TWELFTH'-CAKE,  n.  An  ornamented  cake  dis- 
tributed among  friends  or  visitors  on  the  festi- 
val of  Tweli'th-night.  Simmonds. 

TWfeLFTH'-DA  Y,  n.  The  festival  of  the  Epiph- 
any ;  the  twelfth  day  from  Christmas,  or  the 
si.\th  of  January.  Brande. 

TWELFTH'-NFghT,  n.  The  evening  or  the  night 
of  Twelfth-day.  Milton. 

TWfiLPTH'-TlDE,  n.    Twelfth-day.  Tusser. 

TWELVE  (tw«lv),  a.  &  n.  [Goth,  twalif;  A.  S. 
twc'lf;  Frs.  tuelef,  twelef;  Dut.  iwuulf;  Ger. 
xw'df;  'Qdi.n.tolc;  Sw.  iSf  Icel.  tolf.]  Two  and 
ten  ;  twice  six ;  four  and  eight ;  a  dozen  :  — 
a  symbol  representing  twelve  units,  as  12. 

Twelft  Tables,  {Imw.)  a  celebrated  Iwdy  of  Roman 
laws,  framed  by  decemvirs  ap|Kiiuted  A.  U.  C.  303,  on 
the  return  of  three  deputies  or  commissioners  who 
had  been  sent  to  Greece  t(>  examine  into  foreign  laws 
and  institutions.  They  consisted  partly  of  laws  tran- 
scribed from  the  institutions  of  other  nations,  partly 
of  such  as  were  altered  and  accommodated  to  the 
manners  of  the  Romans,  partly  of  new  provisions, 
and  mainly,  perhaps,  of  laws  and  usages  under  their 
ancient  kings.  Barrill. 

TWELVE'MONTH  (twglv'miintli)  [twSl'miinth,  S. 
W.  E.  Ja.;  tw«lv'munth,  P.  J.  F.  K.],  n.  A 
year,  as  consisting  of  twelve  months.  Shak. 
JB^^  Twelvemonth,  in  the  singular  number,  includes 
all  the  year ;  but  tmelce  months  are  to  be  computed  ac- 
cording to  twenty-eight  days  for  every  month.  Burrill. 

TWELVE'PE\CE,n.  A  shilling (.^0  242).  ,/oA«so». 
TWELVE'PEN-NY,  a.  Sold  for  a  shilling.  Dryden. 
TWELVE'SCORE,  a.  &  n.     Twelve  times  twenty. 

TWEN"Tl-pTH,  a.  The  next  after  the  nineteenth ; 

—  the  ordinal  of  twenty:  —  noting  one  of  twen- 
ty equal  parts  into  which  any  thing  is  divided. 

TWEN'TY,  a.    Twice  ten.  Fell. 

TWEN'TY,  n.  The  number  of  twice  ten  ;  a  score  : 

—  a  symbol  representing  twenty  units,  as  20. 

TWEN'TY-FOLD,  a.    Twenty  times  as  many. 

TWI'BIL,  n.     [A.  S.  tun-bill.] 

1.  A  kind  of  halberd.  Drayton. 

2.  A  kind  of  mattock ;  —  a  tool  used  by  a 
paver  or  by  a  carpenter.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  hook  to  reap  with  ;  a  sickle.       Loudon. 

TWi'BILLED  (twl'bjld),  a.     Armed  with  twibils 

or  halberds.  Mison. 

TWICE,  ad.     [From  two.1    Two  times  ;  doubly  ; 

—  often  used  in  composition.  Shak. 

TWICE'-TOLD,  p.  a.  Told  or  related  twee.  Shak. 

TWTd'DLE,  v.  n.  To  be  busy  about  trifles  ;  to 
quiddle.     [Local,  Eng.]  Forty. 

TWId'DLE,  n.    A  pimple.    [Local,  Eng.]  Forby. 

TWIDLE  (twld'dl  or  twi'dl)  [twTd'dl,  S.  E.  K. 
Sm. ;  twi'dl,  W.  F.  Ja.],  v.  a.  To  touch  lightly. 

—  See  TwEEBLE.     [Low.] 

With  my  fingers  upon  the  stupe,  I  pressed  close  npon  it, 
07id  twidled  it  In,  tlrst  one  side,  then  the  other.  Wiaemnn. 

TWI'fAL-LOW,  r.  a.  To  plough  a  second  time, 
before  sowing,  as  fallow  land.  Smart. 

TWI'FAL-LOW  Ing,  n.   The  act  or  the  operation 

of  ploughing  fallow  land  a  second  time.   Smart. 

tTWi'FOLD,  rt.    Twofold.  Spenser. 

TWIg,  n.  [A.  S.  tiriff  ;  Dut.  twyg  ;  Ger.  cireig  ; 
Sw.  sireg.  — Cop.  togi,  a  plant.]  A  small  shoot 
or  branch  of  a  tree  ;  a  switch. 

BrnnchinB  so  broad  and  long,  that  In  the  ground 

The  bended  liciV/s  take  root.  ililtrm. 

TWfG,  r.  a.   1.  f  To  pull  rudely  ;  to  twe.ik.  Bale. 
2.  To  take  notice  of;  to  observe.     [Low.] 

Now  twig  him,  now  mind  him.  Foote. 


t  TWlC'cpN,  a.    Made  of  twigs ;  wicker.    Shak 

TWlG'e^IR,  n.    A  fornicator.     [Eng.]    IlaliitceU. 

TWiG'fiY,  a.    Full  of,  or  having  twigs.     Evelyn. 

TWIg'-RC'SH,  n.  IBot.)  The  common  name  of 
the  hard,  rush-like,  and  o.ten  prickly-edged 
plants  of  the  genus  Cludium.  Farm.  Eiu-y, 

TWr'fjGHT(twnit),  ?/.  [X.S>.tu)con-leo]U,tu)eon, 
doubt,  uitd  leoht,  light.] 

1.  The  faint  light  which  is  perceived  for  some 
time  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset ;  creput- 
cular  light ;  a  dim  light. 

Suspicions  ninonest  thoughtj  are  like  bats  amongst  birdti 
they  ever  fly  by  twdi^hl.  Jiucon. 

Now  came  still  Evening  on,  and  Twilight  gray 
Uud  in  her  sober  livery  all  tilings  clad.  Milttm. 

id-  The  phenomenon  of  twilight  is  caused  bv  the 
reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when  below  the  hori- 
zon, from  the  va|K>rs  and  miimte  solid  particles  which 
float  ill  the  atmosphere,  and  perhaps,  also,  from  tbe 
material  atoms  of  Uie  air  itself.     UersekeL 

2.  Uncertain  or  dim  view  or  sight;  partial 
revelation  or  disclosure. 

He  has  afforded  us  only  the  twilight  of  probability  raitabi* 
to  our  state  uf  mediocrity.  jMcke. 

TWl'LIGHT  (twi'lit),  a.  1.  Not  clearly  or  brightly 
illuminated  ;  shaded ;  obscure ;  dim. 

To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves.  Milton. 

2.  Seen  or  done  by  twilight. 

Trip  no  more  in  twUight  ranks.  Milton. 

TWILL,  V.  a.  [Scot,  ticeel  or  ticeddle,  from  A.  S. 
tiveedc,  double.  Jamieson.  —  From  Fr.  touaiUe. 
Tomlinson^]  [t.  twilled  ;  pp.  twilling, 
twilled  ]  To  weave  so  that  only  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth,  &c.,  threads  of  the  warp 
and  woof  cross  one  under  the  other.  Tomlinson. 

tfS'ln  twilled  fabrics  the  point  where  the  threads 
of  the  warp  and  wo(.f  cross  one  under  the  other  form 
diagonal  lines,  the  degree  of  obliquity  var}'ing  with 
the  number  of  threads  that  pass  each  other  without 
crossing  one  under  the  other.     Tomlimion. 

TWiLL,  n.  1.  A  woven  fabric,  as  satin,  kersey- 
mere, &c.,  in  which  the  threads  of  the  warp  and 
woof  do  not  cross  one  imder  the  other  alternately, 
but  only  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth,  &c., 
cross  in  this  manner; — written  also  ticeel. 

Tomlinson. 

2.  A  quill  to  wind  yam  or  thread  on ;  a  spool. 
[North  of  Eng.]  Ray. 

3.  The  raised  line  made  by  twilling.    Wright. 

TWTLLED  (twlld),  j>.  a.  1.  Woven  sothat  only  the 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  &c.,  threads  of  the  woof 
and  warp  cross  one  under  the  other.  Tomlinaon. 
2.  Diversified  by  raised  lines  like  twills. 

Thy  banks  with  pionied  and  twilled  brims.  Skak. 

TWIL'LY,  n.  A  wiilowing-machin?;  a  twilly- 
devil ;  "a  willy.  Simmonds. 

TWlL'LY-DfiV'IL,  n.  A  machine  for  cleansing 
wool,  and  separating  its  fibres ;  a  willowing- 
machine  ;  a  willy.  —  See  "Willy.     Tomlinson. 

TWiLT,  n.    A  quilt.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

TWIN,  n    [A.  S.  twa,  twi,  two ;  ttoinan,  to  twine.] 

1.  One  of  two  children  bom  at  the  same  birth  ; 
—  chiefly  used  in  the  plural,  and  used  of  the 
offspring  of  beasts  as  well  as  of  human  beings. 

They  came  twin*  from  the  womb,  and  still  they  live. 

As  if  they  would  go  twius,  too,  to  the  grave.  Otwof. 

2.  One  of  two  things  that  resemble  each  other. 

He  was  most  princely;  ever  witness  for  him 

Those  twins  of  learning,  Ipswich  and  Oxford.         Sihak, 

3.  pi.  (Astron.)  Gemini; — one  of  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac. 

When  now  no  more  the  alternate  TViiis  are  flred.    Thoaurm. 
TWiN,    t?.   n.      \i.    TWINNED;   pp.    twinning, 

TWINNED.] 

1.  To  be  bom  at  the  same  birth.  Shak. 

2.  To  produce  two  at  a  birth.  Tusser. 

3.  To  be  paired  ;  to  be  matched.  Sandys. 
t  TWLn,  v.  n.  To  go  asunder ;  to  part.  Chaucer. 
fTVVLV,  r.  fl.    To  divide ;  to  separate.  Chaucer. 

TWi.V,  «.  1.  Noting  two  or  one  of  two  bom  at 
the  same  birth.     "  Ttcin  idiots."       Warburton, 

2.  Noting  two  things  resembling  each  other. 

3.  (Bot.)  In  pairs;  geminate.  Gray. 
TWiN'-BORN,  a.  Born  at  the  same  birth.  Milton. 

TWlX'-BRCiTH-pR,  n.  A  brother  who  is  a  twin, 
"The  twin-brother  oi  thy  letter."  Shak 

TWiNE,  V.  a.    [A.  S.  ticinan ;  Dut.  ttcytwn;  Dan 
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tvinUe ;  Sw.  <Sf  Icel.  ttoinna.']     {i.  twined  ;  pp. 

TWINING,  TWINED  ] 

1.  To  twist  or  complicate  so  as  to  unite  or 
form  one  body  or  substance  out  of  two  or  more. 
"  Fine  Itcined  linem"  Ex.  xxvii.  9. 

2.  To  wind  around ;  to  encircle  ;  to  surround. 

Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine.        Pope. 

3.  +To  unite  ;  to  mingle  ;  to  mix.    Crashaw. 

4.  t  To  direct  to  another  quarter  ;  to  turn. 

And  twines  away  her  sdeignful  eyes.  Fair/ax. 

TWINE,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  closely  united,  as  by 
twisting,  or  by  involution  of  parts. 

Friends  now  fast  sworn,  who  twine  in  lore.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  flexures ;  to  bend ;  to  wind. 

And  because  it  twineth  and  castetli  not,  it  is  passing  coed 
for  hinges  and  hoolcs,  for  sawn  boards,  &c.  Holland. 

3.  t  To  turn  round ;  to  revolve.       Chapman. 

TWiiNE,  n.  1.  A  small  kind  of  cordage  formed 
of  two  or  three  strands  twisted  togethei  ;  a 
twisted  thread ;  a  small  cord. 

Sustained  but  by  a  slender  thread  of  twine.       Dryden. 

2.  A  convolution  ;  a  twist. 

Not  Typhon  huge,  ending  in  snaky  twine.  Milton. 

3.  Act  of  winding  around ;  embrace.  Phillips. 
TWiNE'-REEL,  71.     A  reel  for  twine.  Simmonds. 

TWINE'-REEL-gR,  n.  A  machine  for  making 
twine  or  twisting  string;  a  kind  of  mule,  or 
spinning  machine.  Simmonds. 

TwTn'-FLoW-5R,».  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  a  little,  slender,  creeping,  and  trailing  ever- 
green plant ;  Litincea  borealis.  Gray. 

TWINGE  (twinj),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  ttoiccian  ;  Dut. 
dtoingen,  to  force,  to  tease ;  Ger.  zwicken,  to 
pinch;  zwingen,  to  force;  Dan.  tvinge,  to  force  ; 
Sw.  tcing  I,  to  force.]  \i.  twinged  ;  pp.  twin- 
ging, TWINGED.] 

1.  To  torment  with  sudden  and  sharp  pain. 

The  gnat  charged  into  the  nostrils  of  the  lion,  and  there 
twinged  him  till  he  made  him  tear  himself.  L' Estrange. 

2.  To  pull  rudely ;  to  pinch  ;  to  tweak. 

Twinpinff  him  by  the  ears  and  nose.  Hudibras. 

TWINGE,  v.n.  To  feel  a  sudden,  sharp  pain. S/nart. 
TWiN(/E,  n.    1.  A  sudden,  sharp  pain  ;  gripe. 

[It]  gives  rae  a  twinge  for  my  own  sin.  Di-yden. 

2.  A  rude  pull  ;  a  pinch  ;  a  tweak. 
IIow  can  von  fawn  upon  a  master  that  gives  you  so  many 
blows  and  twinges  by  the  ears!'  L' Estrange. 

TVVTnQ'ING,  n.  A  tormenting  with  a  sudden, 
sharp  pain  ;  a  twinge.  Wright. 

TWiNK  (twingk,  82),  n.     A  wink  :  —  a  twinkling. 

In  a  tivink  she  won  me  to  her  love.  Sftat. 

TWfN'KLE   (twlng'kl),   v.  n.      [A.  S.  twinclian.'] 

[i.  TWINKLED  ;  pp.  TWINKLING,  TWINKLED.] 

1.  To  shine  with  intermitted  or  tremulous 
light ;  to  flash  irregularly  ;  to  sparkle ;  to  quiver. 

His  eyes  twinkled  in  his  liead  aright.  Chaucer. 

At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star.  Sliak. 

2.  To  open  and  shut  the  eye  by  turns. 

The  owl  fell  a  moping  and  tuinkling.  L' Estrange. 

TWiN'KLE,  n.     1.    A  sparkling  and  intermittent 

or  tremulous  light ;  a  twinkling.  Johnson. 

2.  A  quick  motion  of  the  eye  ;  a  wink. 

The  least  twinkle  had  brought  me  to  thee.         Dryden. 

3.  An  instant;  a  twinkling.  Johnson. 

TWInK'L^R  (twingk'ler),  n.  One  who  twinkles 
or  winks;  a  winker.  Wicklijfe. 

TWIN'KLING,  p.  a.    That  twinkles ;  sparkling. 

TWlN'KLlNG,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  twinkles ;  a  sparkling,  intermittent  light ; 
a  flashing,  as  of  the  eye  ;  a  twinkle.      Johnson. 

We  shall  not  all  sleep;  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  In  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  1  Cor.  xv.  51. 

2.  The  time  taken  up  in  winking  the  eye  ;  a 
moment ;  an  instant ;  a  twinkle. 

They  vanish  in  a  twinkling.  Dryden. 

TWIN-LEAF,  n.  (Hot.)  A  perennial,  glabrous 
herb,  with  matted  fibrous  roots  ;  Jeff'ersonia  di- 
phglla  ; —  called  also  7-heuinatism-root.       Gray. 

TWlN'LlNG,  n.  [Dim.  of  twin.']  One  of  two 
lambs  born  at  a  birth  ;  a  twin  lamb.         Tusser. 

TWInNED  (twlnd)  p.  a.      1.  Born   at  the  same 

birth;  twin.    '^  Twinned  htoVcicrs."  Shak. 

2.  Resembling  one  another,  as  twins  ;  paired. 

The  twinned  stones  upon  the  numbered  beach.       Shak. 


TWIN'N^;R,  n.    A  breeder  of  twins.  Tusser. 

fTWIN'NJNG,  n.    Separation  division.    Chaucer. 

TWIN'TpR,  n.  [A.  S.  twy-iointer  ;  twy,  two,  and 
tointer,  winter.]  A  beast  of  two  winters  old. 
[North  of  Eng.]  Grose. 

t  TWIRE,  V.  n.  [Perhaps  A.  S.  thwyrian,  thweo- 
rian,  to  thwart.  Richardson.'] 

1.  To  sing  ;  to  chirp ;  to  twitter.         Chaucer. 

2.  To  quiver ;  to  twinkle ;  to  flash. 

When  sparkling  stars  twire  not.  Sliak. 

3.  To  leer  afiectedly  ;  to  smile  ;  to  simper. 

If  I  was  rich,  I  could  twire  and  loll  with  the  best.     Steele. 

TWIRE,  n.    A  twisted  thread  or  filament.  Locke. 

TWIRL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  thirlian,  to  drill.  Richardson. 
—  Icel.  thyria.  Serenius.  —  From  tvhirl.  .John- 
son.]     [i.  TWIRLED  ;  j9/>.  TWIRLING,  TWIULED.] 

To  move  or  turn  round  rapidly ;  to  whirl. 

Taught  with  dexterous  hands  to  twirl  the  wheel.      Dodsley. 

TWIRL,  V.  n.    To  revolve  rapidly.  Johnson. 

TWIRL,  n.  1.  Circular  motion  ;  rotation.  Joh7ison. 
2.  A  convolution  ;  a  twist.  Woodward. 

TWIST,  V.  a.    [A.  S.  getwysan.']  \i.  twisted  ;  pp. 

TWISTING,  twisted.] 

1.  To  form  by  complication  ;  to  twine. 

The  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb.  Shak. 

2.  To  bend  spirally  ;  to  contort ;  to  writhe ;  to 
distort.   "  Twist  it  into  a  serpentine  form."  Pope. 

3.  To  encircle ;  to  wreathe  ;  to  wind. 

There  are  pillars  of  smoke  twisted  about  with  wreaths  of 
flame.  Burnet. 

4.  To  form,  as  by  complication  of  parts  ;  to 
weave  ;  to  manufacture  ;  to  make. 

Was  it  not  to  this  end 
That  thou  began'st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story  ?  Shak. 

5.  To  unite,  as  by  turning  ;  to  insinuate. 

When  avarice  twists  itself,  not  only  with  the  practice  of 
men,  but  the  doctrines  of  the  church.        Dec.  of  Chr.  Piety. 

TWIST,  V.  n.  To  be  contorted  or  convolved ;  to 
be  twisted.     "  Her  twisting  volumes."        Pope. 

TWIST,  n.  1.  A  convolution ;  a  contortion  ;  a 
writhe  ;  a  winding  ;  a  flexure. 

And  as  about  a  tree  with  many  a  twist.  Chaucer. 

2.  Any  thing  made  by  convolution,  or  wind- 
ing the  parts  or  separate  things  together. 

Within  a  twist  of  twining  osiers  laid.  Addison. 

3.  A  cord  or  string;  —  a  term  particularly  ap- 
plied to  a  kind  of  sewing  silk  of  which  the 
strands  are  closely  twisted.  Simmonds. 

4.  The  manner  of  twisting. 

The  length,  the  thickness,  and  the  twist,  Arbuthnot. 

5.  t  A  small  bunch ;  a  twig.  Fairfax. 

TWIST' fiR,  M.     1.  One  who  twists.  Johnson. 

2.  An  instrument  of  twisting. 
He,  twirling  his  twister,  makes  a  twist  of  the  twine.      Wallis. 

TWIST'l-CAL,  a.  Dishonest ;  unscrupulous  ;  un- 
fair.   [Local  and  vulgar,  U.  S.]  D.  Humphi-eys. 

TWIST'ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  twists,  or  state 
of  being  twisted ;  convolution  ;  contorton. 

TWIT,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  edtcitan,  cedwitan,  or  cetwitan  ; 
cd,  again,  and  witan,  to  blame.]  [i.  twitteu  ; 
pp.  twitting,  twitted.]  To  tease  by  telling 
faults ;  to  cast  reflection  upon ;  to  reproach  ;  to 
upbraid ;  to  blame.  Macaulay. 

When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her. 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend.         Shak. 
^sop  minds  men  of  their  errors  without  twitting  them  for 
what's  amiss.  L' Estrange. 

TWITCH,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  twiccian ;  Dut.  zicikken, 
to  wrest  or  sprain  ;  Ger.  zwicken,  to  pinch  ;  Old 
Eng.  tweak.]  [*.  twitched  ;  pp.  twitching, 
twitched.]  To  pull  with  a  sudden  jerk  or  a 
hasty  motion  ;   to  vellicate  ;  to  snatch. 

At  last  he  rose,  and  ticitched  his  mantle  blue: 
To-morrow  to  ftesh  woods  and  pastures  new.       Milton. 

TWITCH,  V.  n.  To  be  suddenly  contracted,  as  a 
muscle  ;  to  be  affected  with  a  spasm. 

TWITCH,  w.  1.  A  quick  pull ;  a  sudden  vellication. 

The  linn  gave  one  heartv  ttritch,  and  got  his  feet  out  of 
the  trap,  but  lefl  his  claws  behind.  L'Estrange. 

2.  A  sudden  or  spasmodic  contraction,  as  of 
the  muscles  ;  a  spasm. 

Wrenched  with  horrid  twitches.  Chapman. 

TWITCH '  PR,  n.    One  who  twitches.  Smart. 


TWITCH'-GRAsS,  n.  {Bot.)  Couch-grass  ;  quitch- 
grass  ;  Triticum  7-epens.  Mortimer. 

TWITCH'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  twitches. 
2.  A  sudden  contraction,  as  of  a  muscle;  a 
spasm  ;  a  twitch. 

A  troublesome  twitching  in  his  muscles.  TuOcer. 

TWITE,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  passerine  bird  of  the 
order  Fringillidce ;  tree-sparrow ;  Fringilla 
montana.  Crabb. 

TWiT'TgR,  V.  n.  [Dut.  kwetteren;  Ger.  zioit- 
schern ;  Dan.  gviddre ;  Sw.  qvittra.]  \i.  twit- 
tered ;  pp.  twittering,  twittered.] 

1.  To  make  a  succession  of  small,  tremulous, 
intermitted  noises,  as  a  bird. 

The  swallow  twittering  on  the  st    .w-built  shed.      Gray. 

2.  To  feel  a  tremulous  n.otionof  the  nerves  ; 
to  be  agitated  ;  to  be  flurried  ;  to  flutter.  "  My 
heart  twitters."     [Colloquial.]  Ray. 

3.  To  laugh  with  restraint,  or  without  much 
noise  ;  to  titter  ;  to  giggle.  Beau.  ^  FL 

TWIT'TgR,  n.  [From  ttcit.]  One  who  twits  or 
reproaches  spitefully  ;  an  upbraider.     Johnson. 

TWIT'T^R,  n.     [From  twitter,  v.] 

1.  A  small,  tremulous,  intermitted  noise,  as  of 
a  bird  that  twitters  ;  a  twittering.  Clarke, 

2.  A  tremulous  motion  of  the  nerves;  ner- 
vous agitation  ;  a  flutter ;  a  fluttering.  Hudibras. 

3.  A  fit  of  laughter  imperfectly  restrained  ot 
suppressed  ;  a  titter.  IlalUxcell. 

TWIT'TfR-ING,  n.  A  succession  of  small,  trem- 
ulous, intermitted  noises,  as  the  notes  of  the 
swallow  and  other  small  birds.  Cowper. 

TWiT'T{NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  twit;  so 
as  to  upbraid  ;  with  reproach.  Junius. 

TWIT'TLE-TWAT-TLE  (twlt'tl-twBt-tl),  n.  [A 
reduplication  of  tioattle.]  Tattle  ;  gabble  ;  idle 
talk  ;  tittle-tattle.     [Vulgar.]  U Estrange. 

'TWIXT.     A  contraction  of  ie^JOia;^  Milton. 

Twilight,  short  arbiter  'twixt  day  and  night.  Milton, 

TWO  (to),  a.  One  and  one  ;  —  much  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  "  7«;o-handed." 

In  tico,  asunder ;  in  halves.  "  His  tender  heart 
would  break  in  two."  Dryden. 

TWO  (to),  n.  The  sum  of  two  units  :  —  a  symbol 
representing  two  units,  as  2. 

TWO'-CAP-SULED  (to'kap-suld),  a.  Having  two 
capsules  or  seed-vessels  ;  bicapsular.      Clarke. 

TWO'-CELLED  (to'sSld),  a.  Having  two  cells ; 
bilocular.  Loudon. 

TWO'-CLEFT,  a.  {Bot.)  Divided  into  two  seg- 
ments by  incisions  extending  about  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  blade ;  bifid.  Gray. 

TWO'-DECK-PR,  n.    {Naut.)  A  vessel  of  war  car-, 
rying  guns  on  two  decks.  Simmonds. 

TWO'-EogtED  (tS'gjd),  a.    Having  two  edges. 

TWO'-FLOVV-^RED,  a.     Having  two  flowers. 

TWO'FOLD,  a.  Being  two  or  double,  whether  of 
the  same  kind,  or  different  in  kind  f.nd  coexist- 
ent ;  double  ;  duplicate.  Shak. 

TWO'FOLD,  ad.     Doubly.  Matt,  xxiii.  15. 

TWO'FOOT  (to'fut),  a.  Containing  or  measur- 
ing two  feet.     "A  ttco-foot  trout."      Hudibras. 

TWd'-FORKED  (to'fbrkt),  a.  Forked  into  two 
branches  ;  bifurcate  ;  having  two  prongs. 

TWO'HAND,  a.  That  requires  or  employs  both 
hands  ;  two-handed.  "  Two-hand  syforA."  Shak. 

Tw6'-HAND-^;D,  a.  1.  That  requires  or  employs 
both  hands.     "  Two-handed  sway."  Milton. 

2.  Having  two  hands  ;  — strong  ;  stout;  stal- 
wart; large;  bulky.  Dryden. 

Tw6'-HEAD-jpD,  a.     Having  two  heads.        Hill. 

TWO'-LEAVED  (to'levd),  a.  Having  two  leaves ; 
diphyllous.  Loudon. 

TWO '-LEGGED,  a.     Having  two  legs.  Gay. 

TWO'-LTpPED  (to'lipt),  a.     1.  Having  two  lips. 
2.    (Bot.)   Noting   monopetalous    corollas  or 

calyxes  separated  into  two  unequal  divisions  ; 

bilabiate.  Li7idley.     Gray. 

TWO'LOBED  (to'lobd),  a.  Having  two  lobes.  Gray. 
TW6'-MAST-5D,  a.  HaA-ing  two  masts.  Mar. Diet. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   K,  E,  I,  6,  C,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FAlL;   HEIR,  HER; 


TWO-PARTED 

TW6'-PART-5D,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  leaves  divided 
into  two  Rcgnients  by  an  incision  extending 
neurly  to  the  base  of  the  blade.  Lindley. 

TWOPENCE  (tfi'p^ns  or  tap'pns)  [tOp'^ns,  S.  W. 
P.  J.  F.  Ja.  ;  td'pfins,  A'. ;  td'pSiis,  colloqtdally 
tap'^ns,  *<w.],  n.  Two  pennies;  —  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  money  of  account  and  a  small  coin  in 
England.     "  Gilt  twopence."  Shak. 

i^^The  coins  called  ttcopenees  are  minted  to  a 
fixed  amount  annually  for  alms-piving  by  the  sov- 
ereign of  England  on  Maiindy-Tliursday.    SimmuiiiLi. 

TWOPENNY  (ta'p5n-9  or  tup'?n-9)  [colloquiallij , 
tQp'fn-?,  iSm.],  a.  "Worth,  or  valued  at,  two- 
pence.   "  Twopenny  ale."  Swift. 

Tw6'-PfiT-ALED  (t6'p€t-9ld),  a.  {Bot.)  Having 
two  petals  ;  dipctalous.  Clarke. 

TW6'PLV,  a.  [Eng.  two,  and  L.  pUco,  to  fold.] 
Woven  double ;  of  two  thicknesses,  as  cloth. 

jg^  "  The  Kidderminster  carpet  presents  an  exam- 
ple of  doiible-weavinp,  or  twnply,  and  is  produced  by 
incorporating  two  sets  of  warp  and  two  of  weft 
yarns  ;  8uch  as  is  called  in  America  ingrain  carpets." 
Tomlinson. 

TW6'-nANKED,  (-rankt),  a.  {Bot.)  Alternately 
disposed  on  exactly  opposite  sides  of  the  stem, 
so  as  to  form  two  rows ;  distichous.  Gray. 
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TW6'-SEED-?D,  a. 
dispcrmous. 


{Bot.)  Having 


two  seeds ; 
Lindley. 


TWO'-TONGUED  (to'tungd),  a.  Double-tongued  ; 
deceitful.  "  The  two-tonc/tied'h.y^ocTiiQ." Sandys. 

Tw6'-t66theD  (t6't&tht),  a.  {Bot.)  Having  two 
teeth ;  bidentate.  Liiidley. 

TW6'-VALVED  (to'vaivd),  a.  Having  two  valves ; 
bivalvular.  ^   Gray. 

Ty'BURN-TlCK'pT,  n.  {Eng.  Laic.)  A  certificate 
given  to  the  prosecutor  of  a  felon  to  conviction,  — 
the  original  proprietor  or  first  assignee  of  it  be- 
ing exempted  by  law  from  all  parish  and  ward 
offices  within  the  parish  or  ward  where  the  fel- 
ony shall  have  been  committed.  Bouvicr. 

TY-€[i6n'IC,  a.  Relating  to  TycAo  Brahe,  a  cel- 
ebrated Danish  astronomer,  or  to  his  system  of 
astronomy.  P.  Cyc. 

Ty-c66N',  n.  The  title  of  the  emperor  of  Japan. 

TY'DY,  n.    A  kind  of  small  bird.  Drayton. 

TYE  (ti),  V.  a.    To  tie.  —  See  Tie.  Johnson. 

TYE,  n.    1.  A  knot :  —  a  tie.  —  See  Tie.     Shak. 

2.  {Navt.)  A  rope  connected  with  a  yard,  to 

the  other  end  of  which  a  tackle  is  attached  for 

hoisting.  Daiia. 

TY-HEE'  (t?-hs'),  n.    See  Tehee.  Johnson. 

TY'JNG,  n.  {Mining.)  A  washing  of  ores.    Weale. 

TYKE,  n. 

tyke\" 


A  dog :  —  a  contemptible  fellow, 
—  Written  also  tike. 


'  Base 
Shak. 


[Gr. 


rCXtaati ;  TvXo;,  callous.]  {Mcd.) 
Dunglison. 


TY-LO'StS,  n 
Callosity. 

T^'M'BAL,  n.  \li.tihaUo;  ^^.timbal;  Fr.  tim- 
balc.  —  Gael,  tiombal^  A  kind  of  kettle-drum. 
"  A  tymbaVs  sound."  Prior. 

TtM'PAN,  n.  [Gr.  rt/in-avov,  a  kettle-drum,  a 
panel ;  L.  tympanum ;  It.  iSr  Sp.  timpano.'] 

1.  t  A  drum.  Cotgrave.     Ain.sicorth. 

2.  {Printiny.)  A  wooden  frame  attached  to 
the  carriage  of  a  press  and  covered  with  parch- 
ment, for  holding  the  sheet  to  be  printed. /JwHrfe. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  panel  of  a  door  or  a  pillar : 
—  a  tympanum.  Weale. 

TtM'PA-N.\L,  ;  a.   {Anat.)  Relating  to  the  tym- 
TYM'PAN-JC,    S  panum.  Dunglison. 

TtM-PA-Nl'TE§,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  TV^iiravtTr,^; 
ri/j-ai'oi',  a  kettle-drum ;  Fr.tympanite]  {Med.) 
A  swelling  of  the  abdomen  caused  by  accumu- 
lation of  air  in  the  intestinal  tube  or  in  the  peri- 
toneum ;  tympany.  —  See  Tympany.  Dunglison. 

Tif  M-PA-NIT'|C,  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to,  or  par- 
taking of,  tympanites.  Smith. 

T|M-PA-NI'T(S,  n.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  middle  ear :  —  also  tym- 
panites. Dunglison. 


r^M'PA-NIZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  rv^navl^of ;  rlniravov,  a 
kettle-drum.J   To  beat  a  drum ;  to  drum.  Voles. 

Tf  .M'PA-NiZE,  V.  a.  [i.  tympanized  ;  pp.  tym- 
PANiziNO,  tympanized.]  To  make  into  a 
drum,  or  into  the  head  of  a  drum.  Oley. 

TYM'PAN-SHEET,  n.  {Printing.)  A  sheet  of 
paper  fastened  on  the  tympan  for  a  guide.  Bra. 

TiM'PA-titJM,  n. ;  L.  pi.  Tf  m'pa-n*  ;  Eng.  pi. 
TfM'p^-NOM?.  [L.,  from  Gr.  rbiiituvov,  a  kettle- 
drum ;  Tu-KTU),  to  strike.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  drum  or  barrel  of  the  ear ;  a 
cavity  of  an  irregular  shape,  constituting  the 
middle  ear.  Dunglison. 

Kg-  The  tympanum  is  situated  in  the  parn  pHrona  of 
the  temporal  Iwne,  between  the  meatus  auditorium  ei- 
ternu.i  and  the  labyrinth.  This  cavity  is  lined  by  a 
mucous  membrane,  and  communicates  externally  by 
means  of  the  Eiistaolilan  tube,  wliirh  is  situated  be- 
tween it  and  the  pharynx.  The  tympanum  has  six 
parietes.     Dunglinun. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  flat,  triangu- 
lar or  circular  space  enclosed 
by  the  cornice  of  a  pediment, 
as  A  and  B.  Britton. 

3.  {Mech.)  A  hollow  wheel, 
as  in  cranes,  treadmills,  &c. ;  a 
drum.  London  Ency. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  membrane  clos- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  theca  in         Tympanum, 
some  mosses.  Lindley. 

T?-M'P.\-NY,  n.  {Med.)  Tympanites  ;  — some- 
times called  drum-belly,  or  the  wind-dropsy.  — 
See  Tympanites.  Dunglison. 

t  TYND,  V.  a.    To  shut ;  to  close.  Wickliffe. 

TYNE,  V.  a.     To  lose.     [Scotland.]         Jamieson. 

To  tyne  heart,  to  lose  courage  or  spirit.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

TY'NY,  a.     Small ;  tiny.  —  See  Tiny.  Shak. 

TY'PAL,  a.  Relating  to  types,  or  serving  as  a 
type ;  typical.  JV".  Brit.  Rev. 

TYPE  (tip),  n.  [Gr,  rujroj  ;  ruTrdw,  to  stamp  ;  rfcir- 
T(j>,  to  strike  ;  L.  typus  ;  Sp.  tipo  ;  Fr.  type.] 

1.  A  figure,  as  that  made  by  impression  upon 
a  coin  or  a  seal ;  an  image  ;  a  stamp  ;  a  mark. 

Thy  father  bears  the  fjpe  of  King  of  Naples.  Shak. 

2.  That  by  which  something  is  represented ; 
an  emblem  ;  a  symbol ;  a  sign  ;  a  figure. 

Thy  emblem,  (trncioiis  qiiocn,  the  British  rose, 

I'l/pe  of  sweet  rule  and  gentle  majesty.  Prior. 

3.  {Theol.)  That  by  which  something  is  prefig- 
ured ;  an  anticipatory  representation  of  Christ, 
or  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  Old  Testament; 
—  opposed  to  antitype. 

Tlie  apostle  shows  the  Christian  religion  to  be  in  truth  and 
substance  what  the  Jewish  was  on'.y  in  (//j>e  and  sliaclow. 

I'iHutson. 

4.  {Nat.  Tlist.)  That  which  exemplifies  cer- 
tain characteristics ;  a  model ;  a  pattern  ;  a 
specimen ;  as,  "The  cat  is  the  type  of  the  genus 
Felis."  Brande. 

5.  {Med.)  The  particular  form  of  a  disease, 
as  respects  the  order  in  which  the  symptoms 
appear  and  succeed  each  other.  Dunglison. 

6.  (Fine  Arts.)  That  which  is  the  subject  of 
a  copy ;  the  original  design,  as  that  impressed 
on  the  face  of  a  medal  or  a  coin.  Fairholt. 

7.  {Printing.)  A  piece  of  metal  or  of  wood 
having  the  form  of  a  letter  or  other  character 
in  relief  upon  one  end  of  it ;  —  used  in  printing 
books,  &c. :  —  collectively,  printing  letters  and 
characters.  The  metal  type  is  usually  made  by 
casting  in  a  mould  consisting  of  two  parts,  one 
for  the  body  or  shank,  and  the  other,  called  a 
matrice,  for  the  character.  Rogers. 

ars^  A  single  type  consists  of  the  shank,  the  heard, 
and  the  face.  TJie  shank  is  the  body  of  the  letter; 
the  l)eard  is  that  part  between  the  shoulder  of  the 
shank  and  the  face  ;  the  face  is  the  shape  of  the  letter, 
from  which  the  impression  is  taken.  The  fidlowing 
are  the  English  names  of  the  different  sizes  of  ty|)e, 
twenty-one  in  number,  that  have  specific  names,  in 
their  rocular  order  from  the  smallest  to  the  lareesf : 
dianiond,  pearl,  ruby,  nonpareil,  emerald,  minion, 
brevier,  bourgeois,  long  primer,  small  pica,  pica,  Eng- 
lish, Croat  primor,  parason,  double  pica,  two  line  pica, 
two  line  English,  two  line  groat  primer,  two  line 
double  pica,Trafalirar,  canon.  The  last  is  the  largest 
size  having  a  specific  name.  The  sizes  above  this 
are  designated  as  species  of  pica ;  thus  the  next  size 
to  canon  is  four  line  pica,  and  then  follow  five  lino 
pica,  six  line  pica,  &,c.,  to  the  largest  size  used  in  | 
posting  bills.  Braiiite.  —  Certain  kinds  of  tvpe  used  i 
in  England,  as  emerald,  two-line  double  pica,  and  > 


[Gr.  Tb^?.o4',  a  kind  of  serpent, 
.]    {ZoOl.)  A  genus  of  small  ser- 


The  evil  genius  of  Egyptian  my- 
Branae, 
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Trafalgar,  are  not  uiied  in  the  U.  8. ;  and  certain 
kinds  UMi'd  in  the  IJ.  K.,  called  double  paragon,  next 
in  size  after  two-line  groat  primer,  and  Iwu-line  bre- 
vier, lietweun  English  and  groat  primer,  are  not  used 
ill  England.  The  kinds  denuiiiinaie<l  ruby,  double 
pica,  two-line  pica,  four-line  pica,  in  England,  cor. 
res|iond  respectively  to  what  are  called  agate,  double 
small  pica,  double  pica,  and  canon  iu  the  iJ.  b.  Rogert. 
Syn.  — See  Fioube. 

t  TYPE,  t.o.    To  prefigure  ;  to  typify,        mUte. 

TYPE'-FOOND-tlR,  n.     One  who  casts  types. 

TYPE'-FoCN-D5R-Y,  n.  A  foundery  in  which 
printers'  types  are  cast  and  prepared  for  use  > 
—  written  also  type-foundry. 

TYPE'-FoOnD-ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  art  of 
casting  types  used  in  printing.  P.  Cyc 

TYPE'-.MET-AL,  n.  An  alloy  consisting  chiefly 
of  lead  and  antimony,  used  for  casting  printers' 
types,  usually  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  tin  and  sometimes  of  copper.  liogera. 

TY-PHE'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Typhocus,  a  famous 
giant  of  ancient  fable.  Wright. 

TY'PHLf^iPS,  n. 
the  blind-worm. _ 
pents  resembling  earth-woriiis.  Cutter. 

TY'PHOlD,  a.  [Gr.  Tti<po(,  stupor  from  fever,  and 
eUoi,  form.]  (Med.)  Resembling,  or  relating 
to,  typhus  ;  typhous.     "  Typhoid  fever." 

Dunglison. 
Typhoid  fever  of  India,  the  cholera.  Dunglison. 

TY'PHoId,  n.  Typhous  fever ;  typhus ;  —  so  use4 
by  some  writers.  Dunglison, 

TY-PHQ-MA'NI-A,  n.  [Or.  nxj^fiavta  ;  rD^j,  stu. 
por,  and  iiavia',  madness.]  (Med.)  A  kind  ot 
delirium  common  in  typhus,  Dunglison, 

TY'PHO.V,  n. 
thology. 

TY-PH66n',  n.  [Gr.Tv^i, — probably  because 
it  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  giant  Ty- 
phaeus  or  Typhos.  Liddell^  Scott.  —  L.  typhon.] 

1.  The  name  given  to  a  violent  tornado  or 
hurricane  occurring  in  the  Chinese  se&s.Brande. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  a  hot,  suffo- 
cating wind  that  blows  with  great  violence  in 
Africa,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  more  com- 
monly called  simoom.  Wright, 

t  TY-PHOS,  n.     (Med.)  Typhus.  Beece. 

TY'PHOUS,  a.  (Med.)  Belonging,  and  relating  to, 
typhus;  typhoid.  Dunglison. 

TY'PHyS,  n.  [Gr.  rvipof,  stupor  from  fever  ;  Hxput, 
to  raise  a  smoke.]  (Med.)  A  fever  characterized 
by  small,  weak,  and  unequal,  but  usually  fre- 
quent, pulse,  with  great  prostration  of  strength, 
and  much  cerebral  disturbance.  Lhtiiglison. 

lYr  jt/,         f  ff^      [Gr.  TVTtiKdf,  riiTOi,   a  blow,   a 
Ti'^P'l-CAL,  >  type;   tVittu),  to  strike  ;  L.  typicus; 
Sp.  tipico ;  Fr.  typiqtie.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  forming  a  type  ;  figura- 
tive ;  emblematical ;  indicative  ;  representative. 

In  pagan  art,  the  cornucopia  is  tupical  of  abundance,  the 
rudder  of  the  changes  of  human  life.  FairhoU, 

2.  (Med.)  Characterized  by  periodicity :  — 
that  observes  a  particular  type.  Duitgiisoti. 

TYP[|-C.^I>-LY,  ad.  In  a  typical  manner;  by 
a  figure  or  emblem  ;  figuratively.  Xorris. 

TtP'|-CAL-N6ss,  n.    The  state  of  being  typical. 

Tl?P-l-Fl-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  tjpifying ;  a 
showing  by  a  type  or  emblem.  Cons.  Mag. 

TtP'l-Fl-5R,  n.     One  who  typifies.     Warburton. 

TfP'l-FY,  V.  a.  [Eng.  type,  and  L.  facio,  to 
make.]  [j.  typified;  j»p.  typifyi.vo,  typi- 
fied.]    To  show  by  a  type  ;  to  figure. 

That  flict  expresacs,  profl^ires.  or  typifit*  another  f»ci  of  a 
higher  and  more  important  nature.  WattrUuui. 

TfP'O-Cd^MY,  w.  [Gr.  rfiroc,  a  type,  and  arotr/io;, 
world.]     A  representation  of  the  world.  Bacon. 

TY-POg'R.A-PHCR,  n.  [Gr.  rbttot,  a  type,  and 
ypA^w,  to  write.]     A  printer.  Warton. 

||TY-PO-GR.<Pn'(C,rt.  [dp.fipograjico;  Tr.typo- 
graphique.]     Typographical.  Warton, 

II  TY-P0-GRAPH'1-C.\L,  or  TtP-Q-GRAPH'l-CAL 


mIeN,  SIR;    MdVE,  NOE,  s6N  ;    bOlL,  BCR,  ROlE.  — 9,  9,  ,,  4,  soft; 


C.  e>  £1  i,  hard;  §  as  z;  ?  «m  gx.  —THIS,  tftia. 
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[tl-po-grare-k?!,  S.  E.  Ja.  K.  C.  Wr.  \M3. ;  ttp- 
o-g^fe-ksl,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.'] 

1.  Representing  by  a  type ;  showing  by  fig- 
ure ;  emblematical ;  figurative.  Johnson. 

2.  Relating  to  typography  or  printing. 

The  tiitiofimiiliical  art,  the  most  important  in  effect  whicli 
the  world  ever  received.  Knox. 

II  TY-PO-GRAPH'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  types. 

TY-POG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ruTroj,  a  type,  and 
yonipw,  to  write  ;  L.  typographia  ;  Sp.  tipogra- 
jia ;  Fr.  typographie.\ 

1.  t  Representation  by  means  of  types ;  em- 
blematical or  figurative  representation. 

Pieces  containing  rather  typography  than  verity.        Browne. 

2.  The  art  of  impressing  letters  and  other 
characters  upon  paper  or  other  substance  by 
means  of  types  ;  tha  art  of  printing. 

Caxton  tauglit  us  typography  about  the  year  WH.      Idler. 

TVP'O-LiTE,  n.  [Gr.  rfcTroj,  an  image,  a  type,  and 
I'Soi,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  stone  or  a  fossil  having 
the  figures  of  animals  or  of  vegetables  impressed 
on  it.  Hamilton. 

TY-P6L'0-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  tCitos,  a  type,  and  f.dyo!,  a 
discourse.]  {Theol.)  The  doctrine  of  types,  or 
a  discourse  on  types.  P.  Fairbairn. 

fTY'RAN,  n.    A  tyrant.  — See  Tyeaxt.  Spenser. 

\TY'ViX^,  V.  a.    To  tyrannize  over.  Spenser. 

TYR'AN-NESS,  n.    A  female  tyrant.         Spenser. 

TY-RAN'N|C,  Id       [Gr.  rupni/i'ivrff ;  L.  <yra«- 

TY-RAN'Nj-CAL,  )  nicus  \    It.  tirannico;   Sp.  ti- 

ranico  ;  Fr.  tyrannique.l     Relating  to  tyranny 

or  to  a  tyrant ;    befitting  a  tyrant ;   haughty ; 

despotic  ;  arbitrary  ;  oppressive  ;  severe ;  cruel. 

Brute  violence  and  proud  tyramiic  power.  Milton. 

Tvpavvog  [tyrant]  by  the  ancient  Greeks  was  applied  to 

all  kings,  as  well  the  just  and  merciful  as  the  cruel,  and  whom 

we  now  call  tyrannical.  Potter. 

I'Y-RAN'Nr-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  ty- 
rant ;  despotically  ;  arbitrarily.  Raleigh. 

TY-rAn'N'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
tyrannical ;  an  arbitrary  disposition.  Ash. 

TY-RAN-Nl-CI'DAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking 
of,  tyrannicide.  Booth. 

TY-RAN'N{-CIdE,  n.  [L.  tyrannicidinm,  the  kill- 
ing of  a  tyrant ;  tijrannicida,  a  killer  of  a  ty- 
rant ;  tyrannus,  a  tyrant,  and  ccedo,  to  kill ;  Fr. 
tyrannicide.^ 

1.  The  act  of  killing  a  tyrant.  Burke. 

2.  One  who  kills  a  tyrant.  Moore,  i 


TYR-AJ^-m  'JVJE, 
71.  pi.  [Gr.  ripav- 
voj,  a  tyrant ;  L. 
tyrannus.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  sub-fam- 
ily of  dentirostral 
birds  of  the  order 

Passcres  and  fam-  Myobius  cinnaraomeus. 

ily  Muscicapidce ;  tyrants.  Gray. 

t  TYR'AN-NING,;?.  a.     Tyrannizing.        Spenser. 

tT$^R'AN-NiSH,  a.    Tyrannical.  Gower. 

TYR'AN-NIZE,  v.  n.  [Gr.  Tvpavvi(,ui ;  It.  tiraniiiz- 
zare  ;  Sp.  tiratiizar ;  Fr.  tyranniser.]  [i.  tyran- 
nized ;/>/?.  tyrannizing,  TYRANNIZED.]  To 
act  the  tyrant;  to  rule  with  severe,  unjust,  or 
arbitrary  sway ;  to  act  with  rigor  and  imperi- 
ousness;  to  be  despotic;  to  domineer. 

Whoever  is  most  unreasonable  and  importunate,  he  will 
ever  tyrannize  and  domineer  over  such  an  one.  Holland. 

TYR'AN-NIZE,  v.  a.     To  subject  by  tyranny. 

Edicts  tyrannizing  the  blessed  ordinance.  Milton. 

tTi'R'AN-NOUS,  a.     Despotic;  tyrannical. 

The  unjust  and  tyramiovs  rule  of  Harold.         Spanner. 

tTYR'AN-NOUS-LY,  a<^.     Tyrannically.        Bale. 

TYR'AN-NY  (fir'sin-iie"),  n.  [Gr.  rvpavvia,  rvpavvii  ; 
L.  tyrannis  ;  It.  tirannia ;  Sp.  tirania  ;  Fr.  ty- 
rannie.  —  See  Tyrant.] 

1.  The  government  or  sway  of  a  tj'rant ;  ab- 
solute monarchy  imperiously  administered  ;  ar- 
bitrary or  despotic  rule  ;  despotism. 

The  cities  fell  often  under  tyrannies  which  spring  natu- 
rally out  of  popular  governments.  Temple. 

2.  The  exercise  of  sovereign  power  contrary 
to  justice,  or  the  constitution  of  a  state:  — 
cruel  exercise  of  power ;  cruel  government. 

Suspicions  dispose  kings  to  tyran:iy.  Bacon. 

3.  t Severity;  rigor;  inclemency. 

The  tyranny  of  the  open  night's  too  rough 

For  nature  to  endure.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Both  tyranny  and  despotism  imply  absolute 
power,  and  power  which  is  exercised  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  governor,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed. 
Both  terms  are  commonly  used  in  a  had  sense  ;  yet 
tyranny  is  more  commonly  applied  than  despotism  to 
the  abuse  of  power  or  oppression. 

He  who  possesses  and  exercises  arbitrary  power  is 
both  a  despot  and  a  tyrant;  and,  if  lie  directs  that 
power  against  the  people,  he  is  an  oppressor  or  a  cruel 
tyrant, 

TY'RANT,  n.  [Gr.  Hpawos,  strictly  Doric  for 
Koioavos,  from  /crpof,  Kvpio(,  a  lord,  a  master.  Lid- 
dell  §  Scott.  —  L.  tyrannus ;  It.  tirantio ;  Sp.  ti- 
rano ;  Fr.  tyran.^ 


1.  An  absolute  monarch  ruling  imperiously; 
an  arbitrary  sovereign  unlimited  by  law  or  con- 
stitution ;  a  despot.  Johiison. 

2.  One  who  exercises  sovereign  power  '!untra- 
ry  to  justice  or  the  constitution  of  a  state:  —  a 
severe  or  cruel  master ;  an  oppressor.     Siduei/. 

3.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order  Passi'res 
and  sub-family  Tyrannince.  Gray. 

4®-"  Free  constitutions  fin  Greece]  having  super- 
seded the  old  hereditary  sovereignties  (/^ao-iAeim),  all 
who  obtained  absolute  power  in  a  slate  were  called 
riipaj/i/i/i,  tyrants,  usurpers;  so  that  the  terra  rather 
regards  the  way  in  wliich  the  power  was  gained  than 
how  it  was  exercised  ;  as,  for  example,  it  was  applied 
to  the  mild  Pisistratus,  but  not  to  the  des|>otic  kings 
of  Persia  ;  however,  as  usurpation  usually  leads  to 
violence,  the  word  soon  came  to  imply  reproach,  and 
was  then  used  like  our  tyrant  or  despot."  Liddell  ^  Scott, 

1- TY'RANT,  t'.  a.    To  tyrannize.  Fuller. 

TYRE,  V.  n.  A  head  dress.  —See  Tire.  IJakcwill. 

TYRE,  n.  A  preparation  made  of  milk  and  but- 
termilk, to  be  eaten  with  rice.  [India.]  IV.  Ency. 

t  TYRE,  V.  n.    To  prey  upon.  —  See  Tire.  Todd, 

TYR'I-AN,  a.     [Gr.  TLpin;.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  ancient  city  Tyre.  Andrews. 

2.  Noting  a  beautiful  purple  dye  formerly 
made  at  Tyre.  Anthon. 

TYR'j-.AN-PiJR'PLE,  n.  A  beautiful  purple  dye 
f(u-merly  made  at  Tyre  from  certain  mollnsks'of 
the  genera  Murex  and  Purpura.  Simmonds. 

TY'RO,  n. ;  pi.  ty'rc^.  [L.  tiro,  a  young  soldier, 
a  beginner  ;  It.  tirone,  a  tyro  ;  Sp.  tiron.]  One 
not  yet  master  of  his  art ;  one  in  his  rudiments; 
a  beginner  ;  —  written  also  tiro.  Garth. 

tTY'RO-CIN-Y,  n.  [L.  tyrocinium.']  The  first 
exercise  in  any  thing ;  apprenticeship.    Blount. 

TYR'OL-E^E,  a.     Relating  to  Tyrol.  Russell. 

TYR'OL-EiJE,  n.  sing.  8c  pi.  A  native  or  the  na- 
tives of  Tyrol. 

TYR'O-LITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  translucent,  very  sec- 
tile  mineral,  of  different  shades  of  green,  oc- 
curring in  crystals,  usually  reniform,  msssive, 
and  consisting  of  arsenic  acid,  protoxide  of  cop- 
per, lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  water; — so 
called  from  its  occurring  in  Tyrol.  Dana. 

TY'R0-NT§M,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  tyro.  Clarke. 

TYTHE  (tith),  w.    See  Tithe.  Todd. 

TYTH'ING,  n.    See  Tithing.  Todd. 

TZAR  (zir),  n.    The  czar.  — See  Czar. 

TZA-EI'NA  (zj-rS'n?),  n.    See  CZARINA. 


u. 


Uthe  twenty-first  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
9  bet,  and  the  fifth  vowel,  has,  heretofore, 
in  most  English  dictionaries,  been  confounded 
with  the  consonant  v,  as  i  has  been  with^; 
though  the  sounds  and  uses  of  the  two  letters 
are  widely  different.  One  and  the  same  charac- 
ter, V,  was  formerly  used  for  both  letters  ;  and 
the  character  U  is  of  modern  introduction. 
The  two  principal  sounds  of  u  are  the  long,  as 
in  tune,  and  the  short,  as  in  tun.  —  See  F  and  V. 

4®-"  {/and  K  were  long  considered  the  same  let- 
ter, and  were  used  indiscriminately  the  one  for  the 
other ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  their 
peculiarities  came  to  be  marked,  and  U  has  since  been 
used  as  a  vowel,  and  f'as  a  consonant."    Brands. 

JKS»  "  As  a  vowel  u  soundeth  thin  and  sharp,  as  In 
use,  and  thick  and  flat,  as  in  us.  It  never  endeth 
any  word  for  the  nakedness,  but  yieldeth  to  the 
termination  of  the  diphthong  ew,  as  in  new,  srreic, 
&.C.,  or  the  qualifying  e,  as  in  sue,  due,  true,  and  the 
like."    B.  Jonson. 

fU'BpR-OUS   (yu'ber-us),   a.     [1,.  uher.']     Abun- 
dant ;  copious  ;  plentiful ;  fruitful.         Herbert. 

t  fj'BpR-Ty  (yu'her-te), n.  [L. ubertas ;  Fr.  uhertfi.] 
Abundance  ;  fruitfulness  ;  plenty.  Florto. 


V'BI,  n.  The  Malay  name  for  yams  ;—tihi  bun- 
gala  signifying  potatoes.  Simmotids. 

fU-Bl-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  m'ji,  where.]  Local  re- 
lation ;  ubiety.     [Scholastic]     [r.]       Glanvill. 

U-BI'5-TY,  n.  Local  relation  ;  whereness  ;  ubi- 
cation.     [A  scholastic  term.]  Bailey. 

U-Bl-auA'RJ-AN,  a.     Ubiquitary.  Cowpcr. 

U'Bl-auIST,  n.     A  ubiquitarian.  Brande. 

U-Bla-Ul-TA'RI-AN  (yfl-bTk-we-ta're-^n),  w.  [L. 
ubique,  every  where.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a 
school  of  Lutheran  divines,  so  called  from  their 
tenet  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  presenj;  in  the 
eucharist  in  virtue  of  his  divine  omnipresence  ; 
—  called  also  ubiquist.  Brande, 

U-Bla'UI-TA-RI-NESS,  n.  Existence  every  where  ; 
ubiquity ;  omnipresence.  Fuller, 

U-BTa'Ul-TA-RY  (yu-blk'w?-t?-re"),  a.  [L.  ubique, 
everywhere.]"  Existing  every  where.     Howell. 

U-Bla'UI-TA-RY{yu-bIk'we-t9-re),»?.  1.  One  who 

exists  every  where.  Dryden. 

2.  One  who  asserts  or  holds  to  the  corporal 

ubiquity  of  Christ ;  a  ubiquitarian.        Barrow, 


tJ-Bla'UI-TOfJS  (yii-btk'w?-tu3),  a.  Existing 
every  where  ;  ubiquitary.  Qu.  Rev. 

U-Bia'UI-TY  (yu-blk'w9-t?),  n.  [L.  ubique,  every 
where.]  Existence  at  the  same  time  in  all 
places  ;  omnipresence.  Hooker, 

ir'Bi  SU'PRA,  [L.]  Where  mentioned  above ; 
—  a  reference  to  a  preceding  passage,  &c. 

UCK-e-WAL'LIST  (-wSI'-),  n.  One  of  a  sect  of 
rigid  Anabaptists;  —  named  after  Ucke  Wallis, 
a  native  of  Friesland.  Brande. 

U'DAL,  a.  Allodial ;  noting  lands  or  rights  held 
by  uninterrupted  succession,  without  any  origi- 
nal charter,  and  without  subjection  to  feudal 
service,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  any  supe- 
rior, as  in  Shetland  and  Orkney. 

Jamieson.     Whishaw. 

Tt  is  very  probable  that  all  the  lands  in  Shetland  were 
formerly  allodiul,  or  udal.  Jamieeon. 

U'DAL-L^R.    ?  ,j_     One  who   holds   property  by 

,  )  udal  right,   as    in    the   ShcthniA 

Jamieson. 


U'DAL-MAN 

Islands 

UD'D^R,  n.     [A.  S.  uder;  Frs.  ttdr  ;  Dut.  uijer; 


1 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  lojig;   A,  fi,  I,  6,  tj,  f,  short;    A,  5,  J,  Q,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    h£iR,  HER; 
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Oereuter;  Dan.  yver;  f^w.  Ju/t-er;  lcp\.  juffr, 
jufr.  —  Gael.  %Uh.  —  Or.  oiUnp.  —  Saiisc.  udht'is.] 

1.  The  glandular  organ  or  bag  of  a  cow, 
iiiare,  ewe,  or  other  maniniiferous  animal,  in 
which  milk  is  secreted.  Farm.  Ency. 

The  «hc-goot. 
Not  without  pnin,  dragged  her  distei>Ue<l  urIJer.    Prior, 

2.  A  teat  or  dug,  as  of  a  cow  or  other  niam- 
miferous  animal.  Johnson. 

A  lioncBn,  with  tultlem  aW  drawn  dry, 

Lay  crouching  liead  on  ground.  Sliak. 

Od'DERED  (Qd'derd),  a.     Having  udders.       Gay. 

U'DO,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  oW<iv.]  {Roman  Ant.) 
A  sock  of  felt  or  goat's  hair.  IVm.  Smith. 

U-D6m'^-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  iSup,  water,  and  lilrpov,  a 
measure.]  A  rain-gauge  ;  a  pluviameter.B/'anrfe. 

C'G'l.\-l.Y,  ad.  In  an  ugly  manner;  with  de- 
formity ;  so  as  to  raise  dislike.  Sidney. 

tJG'LI-NKSS,  n.     1.   The  quality  of  being  ugly; 

want  of  beauty ;  deformity  ;  homeliness.  Taylor. 

2.  Moral  depravity ;  turpitude.  South. 

Og'LV,  a.  1.  Possessing  qualities  opposite  to 
beauty ;  disagreeable  or  hateful  to  the  sight ; 
deformed  ;  unsightly  ;  frightful ;  foul ;  homely. 

O,  I  have  parsed  a  miserable  night  — 

So  full  otuijlii  sigiits,  of  ghastly  dreams.  Shak. 

2.  Ill-tempered ;  cross  ;  vicious.  Wright. 

fUG  SQME,  a.  Frightful;  ugly;  disgusting.  Surry. 

fUG'SOME-NES.",  n.    Ugliness.  Fisher. 

U-kAsk',  n.  [Rus.]  An  edict  or  ordinance  of 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  having  the  force  of  law  in 
his  dominions.  Brande. 

Syn. —  See  Decree. 

U'LANip,  n.  pi.  A  species  of  lisht  cavalry  of  Tar- 
tar origin,  whose  chief  weapon  is  the  lance  ;  — 
also  written  Hulans,  and  Uhlans.       Am.  Ency. 

UL'CpR,  n.  [Gr.  Uko^  ;  L.  ulcus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  uicera  ; 
Fr.  ulcere.']  (Med.)  A  solution  of  continuity  in 
the  soft  parts,  attended  by  a  purulent  or  other 
discharge,  and  kept  up  by  some  local  disease  or 
constitutional  cause.  Dunglison.    Brande. 

tJL'CgR-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  ulcerate.  Qu.  Rev. 

t/L'CpR-ATE,  V.  71.  [L.  ulcere  ;  It.  ulcerare ;  Sp. 
ulcerar;  Fr.  ulctirer.]  [*.  x^lceuated  ;  pp.  vl- 
CEitATiNO,  ULCERATED.]  To  become  ulcerous  ; 
to  turn  to  an  ulcer.  Johnson. 

OL'ceR-ATE,  t'.  a.  1.  To  disease  with  an  ulcer 
or  ulcers.  Harvey. 

2.  To  affect  as  with  an  xilcer ;  to  render 
sore  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  exasperate. 

The  only  reason  which  can  be  assigned  for  this  disfran- 
chisi'inent  has  a  tendency  more  deeply  to  ulcerate  their  minds 
than  the  act  of  exclusion  itself.  Burke. 

UL'cpR-AT-pu,  p.  a.  Affected  with  ulcers,  or 
being  in  the  state  of  an  ulcer.  Dunylison. 

UL-CgR-A'TlON,  n.  [L.  ulceratio ;  It.  ulcera- 
zione ;  Sp.  ukerarion ;  Fr.  ulceration.']  The  state 
of  ulcerating  or  becoming  ulcerous  ;  formation 
of  an  ulcer :  — an  ulcer.  Wiseman. 

Ol'CPR-a-tIve,  o.  Tending  to  ulcerate  or  to 
form  ulcers.  Holland. 

Cl'C^RED,  a.    Ulcerated,     [r.]  Temple. 

OL'CgR-OUS,  a.  [L.  ulcerosus  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  tilcero- 
so  ;  Fr.  ulcerem.]  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
nature  of,  an  ulcer  ;  ulcerated.  Shak. 

CL'C^R-OUS-LY,  ad.    In  an  ulcerous  manner. 

OL'cpR-OUS-NfeSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  ulcerous  ;  ulceration.  Bailey. 

&L'CUS-CLE  (ul'kus-sl),  n.  [L.  ulcusculum,  dim. 
of  ttlcus,  an  ulcer.]     A  little  ulcer.  Smart. 

U'LE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  of  Papantla,  Mexico, 
which  yields  a  milky  sap  containing  caoutchouc  ; 

_  —  stipposod  to  be  Castilloa  elastica.       Lindley. 

U-LE'MA  (6-18'inil  or  ya-ls'm?)  [u-ls'm?,  Sm.  C. 
Braiidc],  n.  [The  plural  of  Arab,  alim,  wise, 
and  signifying,  originally,  <Ae  wise  men.  P.  Cyc] 
The  college  or  corporation  composed  of  the 
three  classes  of  the  Turkish  hierarchy,  viz.,  the 
imans,  or  ministers  of  religion;  the' muftis,  or 
doctors  of  law ;  and  the  cadis,  or  administra- 
tors of  justice.  Brande. 

C'Lg-TREE,  n.    AMexican  tree;  ule.      Clarke. 

C  LEX,  n.    (Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants, 
_  of  two  species  ;  furze.  Loudon. 

V-lAQ'l-'SOVSi,  a.  [L.  uliginosiis ;  uliqo,  moist- 
ure ;  Fr.  uligineux.]    Oozy  ;  slimy.    Woodward. 


{Gauging.)  The  quantity  of  fluid 
'ill,  or  that  part  of 


Ol'LA^E,  n 

which  a  cask  wants  of  being  ful 
a  cask  which  is  not  filled.  IltUton 

OlL'MANN-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  brittle,  steel-gray 
mineral,  occurring  in  crystals,  and  also  massive, 
of  metallic  lustre,  and  consisting  of  nickel,  an- 
timony, sulphur,  and  occasionally  arsenic.  Dana. 

Ol-mA  '  CF.-.E,n.  [L.  ubnus,  an  elm.]  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  of  whicn  the  genus 
Ulmus,  or  elm,  is  the  type.  Loudon. 

tJL-MA'CEOya  (-shvs,  66),  a.  Relating  to  the 
elm,  or  to  the  order  Vlniaceat.  Craig. 

Cl'MIC,  a.  [L.  tilnius,  an  elm.l  Noting  an  acid 
produced  by  decaying  vegetable  matter.  It  ni.iy 
be  priicured  from  vegetable  mould,  or  from  the 
mouldered  trunks  of  decaying  trees.  Miller. 
S(g-  Ulmic  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of 
potash  or  of  fioda  upon  ulinine,  coinliiniiig  at  the  sanio 
time  with  the  alkali  ;  and  it  is  separated  by  the  ac- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid.     C.  T.Jacknan. 

CL'MINE,  n.  [L.  ulmus,  the  elm.]  (Chcm.)  A 
name  formerly  applied  by  chemists  to  an  exuda- 
tion from  the  elm  and  various  other  trees;  —  a 
name  subsequently  applied  to  the  brown  organic 
matters  of  the  soil,  which  were  afterwards  called 
geine  and  humine  :  —  a  substance  obtained  by 
Mulder  by  the  prolonged  action  of  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  upon  sugar  at  a  boiling  tem- 
perature. C.  T.  Jackson. 
iKg-  Ulmine,  used  in  the  sense  of  ^«jne,  consists,  ac- 
cordlnj:  to  Berzeliiis,  of  crenic,  apocrcnic,  and  huinic 
acids,  humine,  and  extract  of  humus.     C.  T.  Jackson. 

Ol'MUS,  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  hardy  trees 
of  several  species ;  the  elm.  Loudon. 

UL'NA,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  wlinrj.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  larger  and  the  inner  of  the 
two  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  which  forms  the 
prominence  of  the  elbow,  during  the  flexion  of 
that  joint.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  An  ell.  Bur  rill. 
tjJj'N.A^E,   n.     [Low   L.    ulnagium.]      Measure- 
ment by  the  ell ;  alnage.  — See  Alnaoe.    Craig. 

tJL'NAR,  a.    Relating  to  the  ulna.   .    Dunglison. 

U-LO-DEN'DRON,  n.  [Gr.  oZXo^,  whole,  and  5tV- 
!i(iov,  a  tree.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  club- 
mosses.  G.  F.  Richardson. 

UL-TE'R[-OR,  a.     [L.,  comp.  of  ulter,  beyond.] 

1.  Being  or  situated  beyond  or  on  the  farther 
side  of  any  line  or  boundary.  Johnson. 

2.  Farther;  more  distant;  remote. 

The  ulterior  occomplishmeDt  of  that  part  of  Scripture.  Boyle. 

UL-TE'Rl-OR-LY,  ad.  In  an  ulterior  manner; 
more  distantly";  remotely.  Pusey. 

tjL'TI-MA  rA'TI-O  (-ra'she-5).  [L.]  The  last 
reason  or  argument. 

Ultima  ratio  reirum,  the  last  reasoninff,  or  last  re- 
sort, of  kings  ;  war.  Qu.  Rec. 

tJL'TI-MATE  (ul't^-m^t),  a.  [L.  ultimus,  superl. 
of  ulter,  beyond.] 

1.  Being  farthest  or  last ;  last ;  final. 

2.  Intended  in  the  last  resort,  or  being  the 
last  in  the  train  of  consequences;  extreme. 

Many  actions  apt  to  procure  fame  arc  not  conducive  to  this 
our  ultimate  happiness.  AMieoii. 

Ultimate  analysvi,  (Chem.)  the  separation  of  a  com- 
pound into  its  simplest  parts  or  elements;  —  used  in 

contradistinction   to  prorimate   analysis.      Turner. 

Ultimate  ratio,  (Math.)  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  two 

quantities  wliicli  vary  so  that  their  ratio  continually 

approaclies  a  certain  quantity,  but  cannot  pass  it.  Eliot. 

Syn.  — See  Final. 

UL'TJ-MATE,  r.  n.  &  a.    To  terminate  ;  to  issue  ; 

to  end  :  —  to  carry  into  practice.    George  Bush. 

Cl'TI-M.^TE-LV,  ad.  Finally;  at  last ;  in  the  end. 

tlL'TI-M.f  THU'LE.  [L.,remotest  Thule.]  Thule; 
—  the  farthest  land  or  limit.  —  See  Thule. 

CL-TI-MA'TIQN,  n.  The  last  offer,  concession, 
condition,  or  state  ;  ultimatum.  Sicift. 

OL-TI-MA'TUM,n.;  \)].  vlti.Vata.  [L.  ultimus, 
the  last.]  The  last  offer ;  the  final  proposi- 
tion ;  —  particularly  the  final  conditions  offered, 
as  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  by  one  government,  to 
settle  a  dispute  with  another.  Bouvicr. 

tUL'TlME.rt.     [L.  ultimus.']     Ultimate.     Bacon. 

t  UL-TlM'l-TY,  n.     [L.  ultimus,  last.]     The   last 

stage  ;  last  consequence.  Baecn. 

Ol'TI-MO.     [L.  ultimo,  in  the  last  (sc.  meiise) 


month.]    In  or  of  the  last  month;  — eommonly 

contracted  to  uU.  Scudamore. 

tfn/TIQ.N  {QlnhMn),  n.     [L.  uUio,  uUionia.]    A 

taking  vengeance  ;  revenge.  Browne. 

(jL'TR.^,a.    [L.]    Beyond  :  — extreme.  £d.  iter. 

1^  Ultra  is  murh  UHed  in  comiMsition  ;  u,  "Ultm- 

liberal  ";  "£//tra-rojMibllcan,"  4tc. 

(JI/TRA,  n.    One  who  advocates  extreme  meas- 
ures or  opinions,  as  in  politics  ;  an  ultraist. 

The  u//ra<  of  either  party.  JCd.  Jtev. 


iti 


We  even  adopt  a  Ijilin  preposition,  and  form  a  noun  from 
—  "  He  is  an  ultra  "s  yet  Custom  will  not  allow  oa  to  say. 


.    "w.       «*»."  iif  all  _     _        

"  "V  ;•  " 'f //<"«/i"  •«  entirely  is  language  in  the  power  of  this 
earUdy  deity.  *^  Uarrimn. 

49*  It  is  a  word  murh  used  in  modem  politics,  and 
also  with  reference  to  reliftious  parties,  ft  ii  applied 
to  such  as  carry  the  opinions  of  the  party  to  whicli 
they  belong  to  extremes. 

t  Cl'TRAGE,  n.    Outrage.  Toioer. 

Cl'TRA-IsJ.M,  n.  Extreme  opinions,  views,  prin- 
ciples, or  measures  ;  radicalism.        Brit.  Crit. 

The  tendency  to  ultraitm  which  influences  public  opinion 
in  great  social  questions,. .  .  has  been  alio  prevalent  in  the 
aH'airs  of  practical  medicine.  Ihr.  J.  liiurlow. 

Ol'TRA-Ist,  n.  One  extravagant  in  his  views  or 
conduct ;  one  who  carries  his  opinions  or  raeas* 
ures  to  extremes,  or  beyond  the  convictions  of 
the  public  mind  ;  a  radical.    J.  Tyler.    Ch.  Ex. 

UL-TRA-MA-RINE',  a.  [L.  ultra,  beyond,  an4 
marinus,  marine.]  Being  beyond  the  sea  ;  for- 
eign. "  Her  ultramarine  dominions."  Burke, 
Ultrnmarine  ashes,  the  residuum  of  lapis  lazuli  after 
the  chief  color  h<u  been  extracted,  lieing  a  purer  and 
tenderer  gray  than  that  produced  by  mixture  of  more 
positive  colors  ; —  used  by  the  old  niaslers  as  a  middle 
or  neutral  tint  for  flesh,  skies,  and  draperies.  FairkoU. 

UL-TRA-MA-RInE'  (ul-tr9-m?-r6n'),  n.  A  blue 
pigment  formerly  obtained  exclusively  from  the 
lapis  lazuli,  but  now  artificially  manufactured 
on  a  large  scale  ;  —  a  verjr  fine,  rich,  and  durable 
blue,  much  valued  by  pamters.  Miller. 

Ultramarine  consists  essentially  of  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, colored  probably  by  sulphide  of  sodium.  I( 
it  is  heated  in  the  air,  it  assumes  a  dull  green  hue. 
Chlorine,  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  de- 
stroy the  color.  Miller. 

UL-TRA-m6n'TANE,  a.  [L.  uttra,  beyond,  and 
nioutanus,  pertaining  to  a  mountain  ;  Fr.  ulira- 
montain.]  Being  beyond  the  mountains,  or  the 
Alps ;  tramont'ine  ;  —  originally  applied  by  Ital- 
ian writers  to  theologians,  jurists,  &c.,  of  other 
countries  beyond  the  Alps,  especially  of  France. 
Ultramontane  tenets,  (Eccl.  Law.)  those  tenets  least 
favorable  to  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  Brande. 

IJL-TRA-MO.N'TANE,  n.  One  living  beyond  the 
mountains :  —  a  foreigner.  Bacotu 

UL-TRA-M6n'TA-NI§M,  n.  Ultramontane  ten- 
ets, or  tenets  least  favorable  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope: — but  a  term  used  north  of  the 
Alps,  for  those  tenets  most  favorable  to  the 
pope's  authority.  Ch.  Ob. 

*ff»  As  the  nations  north  of  the  Alps,  —  France, 
Germany,  &c.,  —  have  been  most  opposed  to  the  |ia- 
pal  assumption  of  absolute  |Kiwer,  they  have  termed 
the  endeavors  of  the  Roman  curia  to  extend  the  papal 
authority  and  destroy  the  consequence  of  the  national 
churches,  such  as  the  Galilean  church,  uUramonta- 
nism.    Am.  Ency. 

tJL-TRA-M6N'TA-NlST,  n.  An  advocate  for 
ultramontanism.  Ch.  Ob. 

CL-TRA-MON'DANE,  a.  [L.  uUramundanus;  ul- 
tra, beyond,  and  mundus,  the  world.]  Being 
beyond  the  world,  or  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
world  or  system.  Hutton. 

Fly  to  imaginary  vltrammdane  apace*.  Bonk. 

UL-TR.\-PRt)T'eS-TA\T,  »».  A  Protestant  who 
holds  extreme  views.  Hook, 

UL-TR.fl-PROT'eS-TAXT-TifM,  n.    The  principles 

or  views  held  by  ultraprotestants.  Hook. 

CL-TR.\-TR0P'|-C.AL,    a.      1.    Beyond,    or    not 

within,  the  tropics  ;  pertaining  to  parts  beyond 

the  tropics ;  extratropical. 

2.  Of  a  higher  temperature,  or  warmer,  than 

the  present  temperature  of  the  tropic.il  regions. 

Durinir  (he  deposition  of  the  older  fossiUtrrous  rorka.  the 
climate  was  ultnitiviiicuL  Hitchcock. 

tCL-TRo'Npofrs,  a.  [L.  ultronetts  ;  tt/^/o,  vol- 
untarily.]   Voluntary;  spontaneous.       Bailey. 

UL'r-LATE,  r.  n.  [L.  ululo,  ultditttm]  To 
utter  a  mournful  cry ;  to  howl,     [r.]      Herbert. 


m!eN.  SfR;   m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;   B^LL,  BCR,  rOlE.  — 9,  Q,  5,  j,  soft;  e,  G,  £,  |,  hardi  $  <W  s;  $  <M  gx.— THIS,  this. 
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{7L-t/-t.A'TI0N,  n.  [h.ululntio.}  A  howling,  or 
loud  lamentation  ;  a  wailing.        Th.  Campbell. 

UM'BfJL,  n.  [L.  umbella,  an  umbrella,  a  parasol, 
dim.  of  umbra,  shade ;  Fr.  ombelle,  an  umbel.] 
(Bot.)  A  form  of  inflores- 
cence in  which  the  pedicels 
all  spring  apparently  from 
the  same  point,  at  the  top  of 
the  peduncle,  so  as  to  re- 
semble, when  spreading,  the 
rays  of  an  umbrella.     Gray. 

4®"  If  each  of  the  pedicels  of  an  umbel  bears  a 
single  flower,  tlie  umbel  is  said  to  be  simple;  but  if 
they  divide  and  bear  other  umbels,  the  umbel  is  called 
compound  ;  and  the  assemblage  of  umbels  is  called  the 
uninersal  umbel,  while  each  of  the  secondary  umbels, 
or  the  umbellules,  is  called  a.  partial  umbel.     Lindley. 

tjM'BgL-LAR,  a.  Relating  to,  or  having  the  form 
of,  an  umbel ;  umbellate.  Smart. 

UM'UPL-LATE,      )  „.      (Bot.)    Bearing,  or  con- 

U]M'BPL-LAT-|;D,  )  sistingof,  umbels  ;  having  an 

umbel  or  umbels  ;  umbellar.  P.  Cyc. 

CM'B^L-LET,  n.  {Bot.)  A  secondary  or  partial 
umbel ;  a  little  umbel.  Darlington.    Gray. 

iJM-BEL-LIF'E-R.m,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  A  natural  or- 
der of  plants  bearing  flowers  in  umbels.    Gray. 

UM-BgL-LIF'pR-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  vmbel,  and  L. 
/'ero,  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  Bearing  umbels  ;  having 
flowers  disposed  in  an  umbel,  as  the  milkweed, 
the  primrose,  &c.  Gray. 

fjM'B^L-LULE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  secondary  or  par- 
tial umbel ;  an  unibellet.  Lindley. 

UM'BpR,  n.  1.  (Min.)  A  brown  ochreous  ore  or 
earth,  of  a  fine  and  compact  texture,  dry  feel, 
adhering  a  little  to  the  tongue,  and  composed  of 
silica,  oxide  of  iron,  manganese,  and  water  ;  — 

.  used  as  a  brown  pigment,  and  sometimes  in 
coloring  porcelain.  Cleaveland. 

j8Eg=- "  The  term  umber  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Ombria,  or  Spoleto,  in  Italy,  where  it  was  first  ob- 
tained."    Brande. 

2.  A  variety  of  peat  or  brown  coal  used  as  a 
pigment.  Brande. 

&M'B5R,  n.  1.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  size  of  a 
crow,  and  of  the  color  of  umber,  found  general- 
ly in  Africa  ;  Scopus  umbretta.  Eng.  Cyc. 
2.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  salmon  family  ;  the 
common  grayling,  found  in  clear,  rapid  streams  ; 
Thymallus  vulgaris.                           \Vm.  Smith. 

fJM'B^R,  V.  a.  To  color  with  umber  or  any  dark 
hue  ;  to  darken  ;  to  shade.  Shak. 

tJM'BpR-BRO\VN,  n.  Noting  a  pure  dull-brown 
color.  Lindley. 

UM'B^RED  (um'berd),  a.  Shaded  or  darkened, 
as  with  umber.    "  Umbered  face."  Sfiak. 

UM-BIL'IC,  n.     The  navel ;  the  centre,     [r.] 

Hell  ia  the  umbilic  of  the  world.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

UM-BTl'JC,         }  a.      [L.  umbilicus,  the  navel.] 
DM-BIL'I-CAL,  )  Pertaining  to  the  umbilicus  or 
navel :  —  navel-shaped.  Dunglison. 

Umbilical  arteries,  {Anat.)  arteries  which  exist  only 
in  the  fnetns,  and  seem,  as  it  were,  continuations  of 
the  primitive  iliacs.  They  clear  the  umbilical  rina, 
and  proceed  to  the  placenta,  to  which  they  carry  the 
residuum  of  the  blood  sent  to  the  foetus  by  the  umbil- 
ical vein.  Diinirlison.  —  Umbilical  card,  (Jlnat.)  the  na- 
vel string,  a  cord  like  substance  which  extends  from 
the  placenta  to  the  umbilicus  of  the  foetus.  Its  usual 
length  is  from  16  to  22  inches.  Dunglison.  —  (^Bnt.) 
A  sort  of  cord  by  which  certain  ovules  are  attached 
to  the  placenta,  being  a  prolongation  of  it ;  funic- 
ulus. Lindley,  —  Umbilical  rearion,  (^Anat.)  the  middle 
region  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  the  innbilicus  is 
placed.  Dunglison. — Umbilical  ring,  (Anat.)  a  fibrous 
ring  which  surrounds  the  aperture  of  the  umbilicus. 
Dunglison.  —  Umbilical  vein,  {Anat.)  a  vein  which 
arises  from  the  placenta,  and  terminates  at  the  fissure 
on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  liver  of  the  foetus,  to 
whicn  it  conveys  the  blood  necessary  for  its  nutrition. 
—  Umbilical  vessels,  {Anat.)  the  two  arteries  and  um- 
bilical vein.     Dunglison. 

Cr.M-BIL'I-C^TE,       }  „_    [L.  umbillcatus.l  Navel- 

fJM-BIL'I-CAT-^D,  )  shaped;  being  depressed  in 

the  centre.  Gray. 

pM-B  -U'CUS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  i^i<paU<;.'\ 

1.  {Anat.)  A  round  cicatrix  about  the  medi- 
um line  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  navel.  Dunglison. 


2.  {Ant.)  A  ball  or  boss  on  the  projecting 
ends  of  the  cylinder  on  which  the  books  of  the 
ancients  were  rolled.  Wm.  Smith. 

3.  {Conch.)  The  depression  in  the  centre 
round  which  the  shell  is  convoluted.      Brande. 

4.  {Bot.)  The  part  by  which  a  seed  is  attached 
to  the  placenta  ;  the  liilum  :  —  also  a  depression 
or  an  elevation  about  the  centre  of  a  given  sur- 
face. Henslow. 

j6Sg=The  umbilicus,  or  hilum,  is  frequently  of  a  dif- 
ferent color  from  the  rest  of  the  seed,  not  uncommonly 
being  black.  In  plants  with  small  seeds  it  is  minute, 
and  is  recognized  with  difficulty;  but  in  some  it  is  so 
large  as  to  occupy  a  third  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
seed,  as  in  the  horse-chestnut.     Lindley. 

5.  {Geom.)  The  focus  of  an  ellipse;  —  so 
used  by  the  old  geometers: — a  term  now  ap- 
plied to  a  point  of  a  surface  through  which  all 
the  lines  of  curvature  pass.  At  this  point  the 
two  principal  curvatures  are  equal.  P.  Cyc. 

UM'BLE§  (um'blz),  n.  pi.  A  deer's  entrails. — 
See  NoMBLES.  Bailey. 

trM  'BO,  n.  [L.]  1.  A  protuberance  or  boss,  as 
of  a  buckler.  Swift. 

2.  {Conch.)  The  point  of  a  bivalve  shell  im- 
mediately above  the  hinge.  Brande. 

UM'BO-NATE,       ;  „.        (^Bot.)    Having     a    low, 

UM'BO-NAT-5D,  )  rounded      projection     like    a 

boss ;  bossed.  Gray. 

dM  'BRA,  n.     [L.]     1.  A  shadow.      Wm.  Smith. 

l^g-  In  ancient  times,  one  who  went   to  a  feast 

merely  at  the  solicitation  of  one  invited  was  called 

umbra,  because  he  followed  the  principal  guests  as  a 

shadow  follows  a  body.     Wri^rht. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  dark  conical  shadow  pro- 
jected from  a  planet  or  satellite,  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  the  sun,  within  which  a  spectator 
could  see  no  part  of  the  sun's  disk;  —  opposed 
to  penumbra.  Herschel. 

4®=-  The  passage  from  the  pure  umbra  to  the  pe- 
numbra is  quite  insensible  ;  the  softening  down  of  the 
shading  is  so  gradual,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the 
exact  moment  when  any  remarkable  point  on  the 
moon's  surface  leaves  the  penumbra  to  pass  mto  the 
umbra,  or  the  reverse.     Jfickol. 

UM-BRA-CU'H-FORM,  a.  [L.  umbraculum,  any 
thing  that  furnishes  shade,  and  forma,  form.] 
Umbrella-shaped,  like  a  mushroom.  Gray. 

UM'BRA^E,  n.  [Fr.  ombrage,  from  L.  umbra,  a 
shade  ;  It.  &  Sp.  ombra,  a  shadow,  umbrage.] 

1.  A  shade  ;  a  shadow  ;  obscurity. 

The  umbraife,  or  shade,  keeps  them  from  growth.     Huloet. 
In  the  dark  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade.  Byron. 

2.  A  slight  show  or  appearance,     [r.] 

It  is  also  evident  thnt  St.  Peter  did  not  carry  himself  so  as 
to  give  the  least  overture  or  uoibraye  to  make  any  one  suspect 
he  had  any  such  preeminence.  Up.  Tuylur, 

3.  A  suspicion  of  an  intended  offence  or  af- 
front; resentment;  offence;  pique;  grudge. 

So  the  king  should  take  no  umbrage  of  his  arming  and 
prosecution.  Bacon. 

It  will  not  be  convenient  to  give  him  any  umbrage,  by  see- 
ing me  with  another  person.  Dryden. 

II  UM-BRA'9P-OUS  fam-bra'je-us,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  ; 
um-bra'jus,  S.  F.  K.  Sm,  Wb.'],  a,  [Fr.  ombra- 
geux ;  umbre  (L.  umbra),  shade.] 

1.  Yielding  shade  ;  shady  ;  gloomy  ;  murky. 

Umbrageous  grots  and  caves  of  cool  recess.  Milton. 

2.  t  Obscure ;  not  easy  to  be  perceived. 

The  present  constitution  ...  is  very  nmhrageous.     Wotton. 

3.  t  Having  umbrage,  or  disposed  to  take 
umbrage.  Warburton. 

II  UM-BRA'95-OUS-LY,  ad.     With  umbrage. 

II  UM-BRA'pp-OUS-NESS,  n.  Shadiness.  Raleigh. 

t  UM'BRAT-pO,  a.  [L.  umbra, umbratus,  to  shade.] 
Shadowed ;  adumbrate.  Bulhkar. 

UM-BRAT'IC,         }  „      [L    umbraticus;    It.  om- 
tJM-BRAT'l-CAIi,  '  bratico;  &\».  umbratico.^ 

1.  Shadowy  ;  typical.  "  Those  umbratic  rep- 
resentations." Barrow. 

2.  Keeping  at  home,  or  within  doors  ;  retired ; 
secluded,     [k.]  B.  Jonson. 

tUM'BRA-TILE    [um'bra-til,    W.    P,    Sm.    Wb. ; 

um-brat'il,  S.  K.\,  a.     [L.  umbratilis.'] 

1.  Unsubstantial ;  unreal ;  shadowy.  Jonson. 

Natural  liieroplyphics  of  our  fugitive,  umbralile,  anxious, 
and  transitory  life.  Evelyn. 

2.  Being  in  the  shade  ;  retired.  Mason. 


tUM-BRA'TIOUS,rt.  [OldiYr. umbragi.\  Disposed 
to  take  umbrage  ;  captious;  suspicious. Il'oiton. 

tUM'BRgL,  n.     An  umbrella.  Shelton. 

UM-BREL'LA,  n.  [L.  umbella,  a  parasol,  an  um- 
brella ;  umbra,  a  shade ;  It.  omb.rella.] 

1.  A  folding  shade,  or  screen,  carried  in  the 
hand  as  a  protection  from  the  rain  or  the  rays 
of  the  sun;  —  usually  consisting  of  a  rod  or 
stick,  to  one  end  of  which  ribs  or  strips  of  whale- 
bone, rattan,  &c.,  are  attached  and  covered  with 
silk,  cotton,  or  some  similar  material.    Dryden, 

2.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks, 
so  called  from  a  fanciful  resemblance  of  the 
shell  to  an  umbrella.  Baird. 

t  UM-BREL'l6,  n.     An  umbrella.  Tatler. 

t  UM-BRI-ERE',  w.  That  part  of  the  helmet  that 
screens  or  covers  the  face  ;  -a  visor.        Spenser. 

UM-BRIP'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  umbra,  a  shade,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Casting  a  shade.  Smart. 

tJM'BRIL,  n.  [L.  umbra,  a  shade.]  {Ancient 
Armor.)  A  projection  like  the  peak  of  a  cap,  to 
which  a  face-guard  was  sometimes  attached, 
which  moved  freely  upon  the  helmet,  and  could 
be  lifted  up  like  the  beaver.  Fairholt. 

CjH-BRl'JVA,n,  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  marine,  acan- 
thopterygious  fishes,  of  the  family  Scimnidce, 
allied  to  the  perches,  but  having  no  teeth  on 
the  vomer  or  palatines.  YarreU, 

t  Cm'BROSE,  a,  [L.  umbrosus  ;  umbra,  a  shade.] 
Shady ;  umbrageous.  Clarke. 

t  UM-BROS'l-TV,  n.  [L.  umbrosus,  shady.]  Um. 
brageousness ;  shadiness.  Browne. 

fUM'GONG,  n,  [A.  S.  ymb,  umbe,  round,  and 
gang,  agoing,]  A  going  round;  circuit.  Wickliffe. 

UM'P{-RA^E,  n.  1.  An  adjustment  of  a  contro- 
versy by  an  umpire  ;  arbitration  ;  arbitrament. 

I  am  appealed  to  by  both  ...  if  my  umpirage  may  stand,  I 
award  an  eternal  silence  to  both  parts.  'Bp.  Hall. 

2.  The  power  or  authority  of  an  umpire ;  the 
right  to  decide  a  dispute  or  controversy. 

From  civil  society  the  state  of  war  is  excluded  by  tlie  um- 
pirage, which  they  have  provided  .  . .  (br  the  ending  all  differ- 
ences that  may  arise.  Locke, 

UM'PIRE  [iim'pTr,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wb. ; 
um'pir,  .S. ;  um'pTr  or  um'pjr.  P.],  n.  [Skitmer 
admires  the  ingenuity,  but  doubts  the  truth  of 
Minsheu's  etymology,  from  the  Fr.  un  pere,  a 
father.  Richardson.  —  "  Vmpii'e  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  L.  impar,  uneven  or  odd. 
It  is,  however,  also  expressed  in  Latin,  impe- 
rator,  with  which  the  Scotch  oversman,  and 
Fr.  sur-arbitre,  correspond  in  signification." 
Burrill.  —  "An  umpire,  one  who  is  chosen  by 
two,  four,  or  any  even  number  of  arbitrators  (on 
their  being  equally  divided  on  their  award),  to 
give  his  casting  vote  :  it  is  a  variation  of  impar, 
for  odd."  Cleland. —  In  Piers  Plouhman  writ- 
ten nompeyr ;  whence  the  Fr.  nompair,  without 
peer,  and  thus  sole  judge,  may  be  preferred  as 
the  true  source.     Richardson,] 

1.  A  third  party  to  whom  a  dispute  is  referred 
for  settlement ;  an  arbitrator  ;  an  arbiter. 

Just  Death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries. 

With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  licnce.    Shak, 

2,  {Late)  A  person  to  whom  a  matter  which 
has  been  submitted  to  arbitrators,  is,  in  case  of 
their  disagreement,  referred  for  final  decision. 

If  they  [the  arbitrators]  do  not  agree,  it  is  usual  to  add, 
that  anorher  person  be.called  in  as  umpire  (imperotor  or  im- 
par), to  whose  judgment  it  is  referred.  Blackvtone, 

j8fg»"This  word,  says  Johnson,  Minsheu,  with 
great  applause  from  Skinner,  derives  from  un  pdre,  in 
French,  a  father.  But,  whatever  may  be  its  deriva- 
tion, one  should  think,  in  pronunciation,  it  ought  to 
class  with  empire;  and  yet  we  find  our  orthoepists 
considerably  divided  in  the  sound  of  the  last  syllable 
of  both  these  words. 

"  Empire.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston, 
and  Mr.  Perry  rhyme  it  with  fire  ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Buchanan  with  the  first  of  pyr-amid. 

"  Umpire.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W.  Johnston  rhyme 
it  with^re;  but  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Buchanan, 
with /ear;  and  Dr.  Kenrick  with  the  first  o(  pyr-a- 
mid, 

"  Amidst  this  variety  and  inconsistency,  we  find  a 
preponderancy  to  the  long  sound  of  i  as  in  fire;  and 
this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  eligible. 

"  Ramp'ire  and  vampire  follow  the  same  analogy  ; 
and  satire  and  samphire  may  be  looked  on  as  irrega- 
lar."     Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  Arbiter,  Judge. 
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t  Om'pIRE,  v.  a.  To  decide  as  an  umpire  ;  to 
arbitrate  ;  to  settle.  Bacon. 

OM'PIRE-.SIIIP,  n.     The  office  of  an  umpire. 

We  refuse  nut  the  arbitritmcnt  and  umpireshi'i)  uf  the  Holy 
Qhoat.  Jewrll, 

OM'aUHlLE  (ain'kwTI),  ad.  [This  seems  to  be 
merely  A.  S.  hwiloin,  inverted.  Jamieson.'\ 
P'orraerly.     [Scot.]  Douglas.    Jamieson. 


CN.AC-C6l'?R-AT-?D,  a.    Not  accelerated. 

CN-AC-c£NT'5D,  a.     Having  no  accent.  Harris. 

fJN-AC-CfiP-TA-BlL'l-TV,  n.    Unacceptableness. 

ON-AC-c£PT'A-BLE,  a.    Not  acceptable. 

tJN-AC-cfiPT'A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.    The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  unacceptable.  CuUier. 


OM'QUHlLE  (um'kwll),  a.    Former;  late.    "Her    ON-AC-cfiPT'A-BLY,  ad.    Not  acceptably, 
said  umquhila  husband."     [Scot.]        Pitscottie.    CN-AC-c6pT'5D,  a.    Not  accepted.  Prior. 

t  Om'STROKE,  n.     [A.  S.  ymb,  umbe,  round,  and  j  t  Cn-AC-C£s'8I-BLE,  a.    Inaccessible.  IlakewiU. 
strice,  a  stroke,  a  line.]     Circumference ;  bound- 


ary ;  outside. 


Fuller. 


CN— .  [A.  S.  un- ;  Dut.  on- ;  Frs.  uti-,  on-  ;  Ger.  tm-  ; 
Dan.,  Sw.,  &;  Icel.  o-,  u-. — "This  particle,  general- 
ly giving  a  negative  sense  to  the  words  to  which 
it  18  prefixed,  is  a  contraction,  as  some  think, 
from  the  Qer.ohne,  without ;  or  it  may  be  thus  de- 
rived in  A.  S.,Mrt,  an,  nan,  wxn,  wanting  ;  wcma, 
a  deficiency."  liosworth.]  A  prefix  denoting 
negation,  privation,  deterioration,  or  opposition,  i 

A^TIii.<i  Sa.von  prefix  is  cqiiivaloiu.  in  meaning  to 
the  privative  a  of  tlte  Greeks  and  the  privative  in  of  I 
tile  liiilius;  and   it  is  placed,  almost  at  will,  before  | 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  liefore  perfect  participles 
of  active  verlts  to  form  adjectives,  and   also  before  i 
many  present  participles,  a  considerable  number  of 
uuuns,  and  a  small  niimher  of  verbs. 

When  prefixed  to  adjectives,  participles,  and  ad- 
verbs, it  is  uniformly  interpreted  by  nut;  in  substan- 
tives, l)y  the  want  or  absence,  of;  and  in  verbs  it  com- 
monly signifies  the  reversing  or  annulling  of  tlie  ac- 
tion or  state  expressed  by  the  simple  verb. 

The  verlis  to  unarm,  uncliife,  uncocer,  undo,  unload, 
and  some  others,  express  a  positive  act  of  privation. 

There  are  some  very  common  adjectives  which  do 
not  take  this  negative  prefix  ;  as,  good,  bad,  little, 
small,  ffreat,  large,  near,  distant,  ri^ht,  wrong,  &c. 

The  adjectives  unequal,  unabrid<jed,  unseen,  unsold, 
&c.,  are  purely  negative,  and  imply  merely  the  ab- 
sence or  negation  of  that  which  is  denoted  by  the 
more  simple  terms  equal,  abridged,  &c.  But  the  ad- 
jectives unhaiipy,  unbecoming,  unsafe,  and  some  others, 
have  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  signification, 
implying  not  only  the  want  of  what  is  expressed  by 
the  simple  words  liappy,  becoming,  &c.,  but  also  the 
presence  of  the  contrary  quality. 

There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  negative  prefixes 
in  and  un  are  used  indifferently  ;  as,  infrequent  or  mb- 
frequent,  inexpert  or  nneipert,  inexperienced  ox  unexpe- 
rienced, ineligible  or  uneligible,  &c.  —  The  prefix  un  is 
more  commonly  used  before  adjectives  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  before  such  as  are  derived 
from  the  Latin. 

ON-A-BAN'DONED  (-dund),  a.    Not  abandoned. 

DN-A-BASED'  (un-a-bast),  a.    Not  abased.    Ash. 

U.\-A-BAsHED'  (fin-a-basht'),  a.  Having  no  feel- 
ing of  abasement,  disgrace,  or  shame.        Pope. 

On-A-BAT'^D,  a.    Undiminished.       Beau.  §  Fl. 

On-A-BAT'ED-LY,  ad.    Without  abatement. 

[JN-A-BAT'ING,  a.    Not  abating.  Kel'y. 

tJN-AB-BRE'V|-AT-5D,  a.    Not  abbreviated.  Ash. 

On-A-BET'T^D,  a.    Not  abetted  or  assisted.  Ash. 

fJN-A-BID'lNG,  a.    Not  abiding  ;  uncertain. 

On-A-bId'JNG-NESS,  n.    Want  of  permanency. 

t  UN-A-bIl'I-TY,  w.    Inability.  Milton. 

ON-AB-JURED'  (-jurd'),  a.    Not  abjured.   Smm-t. 

ON-A'BLE  (-a'bl),  a.    Not  able  ;  weak  ;  impotent. 
Syn.  — See  Incapable. 

t<JN-A'BLE-NfeSS,  n.    Inability.  Ilnlea. 

0N-A-B6l'ISH-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  not  be  abol- 
jhed  or  repealed.  Milton. 

CN-A-B6l'|SHED  (-?-b5l'isht),  a.  Not  abolished; 
not  repealed ;  being  in  force.  Hooker. 

CN-.A-BRAD'JPD,  a.     Not  abraded.  Clarke. 

UN-A-BRlD(?En'  (un-ai-brtjd'"),  a.  Not  abridged  or 
contracted  ;  not  shortened.  Mason. 

OiN-AB'RQ-GAT-pD,  a.     Not  abrogated.  Ash. 

Cx\-AB-§r)LVED'  (un-ab-z5Ivd'),a.  Not  absolved; 
not  pardoned  ;  not  discharged.  Stnjpe. 

CN-AB-SORB'A-BLE,  a.    Not  absorbable.    Darij. 

CN-AB-s6RBED'  (-9b-8orbd'),  a.    Not  absorbed. 

ON-AB-SURD',  a.    Not  absurd;  reasonable. 

0N-A-BU§ED'  (un-?-bQ7,d'),  «•  Not  abused.    Ash. 


t  CN-AC-c£s'Sl-BLE-N£8S,n.  Inaccessibleness; 
inapproachableness.  Hale. 

ON-AC-CLi'MA-TgD,  a.    Not  acclimated. 

UN-AC-cr)M'MQ-l)AT-eD,  rt.    Not  accommodat- 
ed :  —  not  suited  or  adapted.  Shak. 

UN-AC-c6.M'MO-DAt-|NG,    a.     Not    accommo- 
dating ;  disobliging.  Byron. 

0N-AC-c6M'PA-NlEn  (un-ak-kum'pj-njd),  a.   Not 
accompanied  ;  unattended  ;  alone.      Haywurd. 

triX-AC-COM'PLISHED   (-pljsht),  rt.     Not   accom- 
plished ;  unfinished  ;  incomplete.  Dryden. 

UN-AC-COM'PLJSH-MENT,  n.    Want  of  accom- 
plishment or  execution.  Millon. 

tJN-AC-CORD'ANT,  a.    Not  accordant ;  harsh. 

UN-AC-CORD'ED,  a.    Not  accorded  or  settled. 

UN-.^C-CORD'jNG,  a.     Not  according.        Smart. 

UN-AC-COUNT-A-BTl'I-TY,  n.    The  state  of  be- 
ing unaccountable  ;  unaccountableness.    Swift. 

UN-AC-COUNT' A-BLE,  a.     1.  Not  accountable; 

not  to  be  accounted  for  ;  inexplicable  ;  strange. 

2.  t  Not  to  be  counted.  Wollaston. 

UN-AC-COUNT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.   The  state  of  be- 
ing unaccountable  ;  unaccountability.         Ash. 

UN-AC-COUNT'A-BLY,  ad.    In  an  unaccountable 
manner ;  inexplicably  ;   strangely.        Addison. 

UN-AC-COUNT'pD,  a.    Not  accounted.  Johnson. 

UN-AC-C6U'TRED  (an-?k-k3't?rd),  a.   Not  accou- 
tred or  equipped.  Ash. 

UN-AC-CRED'jT-gD,  a.    Not  accredited  ;  not  ap- 
proved ;  unauthorized.  Smart. 

CN-AC-CU'MU-LAT-5D,  a.    Not  accumulated. 

t  UN-AC'Cy-RATE,  rt.     Inaccurate.  Boyle. 

ttJN-Ac'CU-RATE-NESS,  n.   Inaccuracy.   Boyle. 

UN-AC-CiJRSED'  (-?k-kUrst'),  a.    Not  accursed. 

UN-AC-CU§ED'  (un-?k-kuzd'),  rt.    Not  accused. 

UN-AC-CUS'TOMFD   (-jk-kus'tumd),  rt.      1.    Not 

accustomed;  not  habituated.  /er. xxxi.  18. 

2.  New ;  not  usual  or  familiar ;  unfamiliar. 

"  An  unaccustomed  idea."  Watts. 

tN-A-CHIEV'A-BLE,  rt.     Not  achievable;  that 
cannot  be  performed  or  executed.       Farindon. 

ON-A-CHIEVED'  (un-9-chevd'),  rt.    Not  achieved. 

CN-A€H'JNG,  rt.  Not  aching ;  not  painful.  Shak. 

CrN-AC-KN6WL'?D(.JED  (-ak-nBl'ejd),  a.    Not  ac- 
knowledged ;  not  owned  or  confessed.Claretidon. 

CN-AC-aUAINT'ANCE,   n.     Want   of  acquaint- 
ance or  familiarity  ;  unacquaintedness.    South. 

UN-AC-aUAINT'5D,  rt.    Not  acquainted, 

UN-AC-aUAINT'|;D-N£sS,n.   Want  of  acquaint- 
ance; unacquaintance.  Whisfon. 

UN-AC-aUlR'A-BI,E,  rt.    Not  acquirable.      Ash. 

UN-AC-auIRED'  (-kwird'),  a.    Not  acquired. 

ON-AC-aulT'T^D,  rt.    Not  acquitted.  Ash. 

UN-ACT'A-BLE,  rt.    Not  capable  of  being  acted. 
Much  of  the  unacted  drama  U  really  unactable.     Qu.  Rev. 
C'N-ACT'fD,  rt.    Not  acted  ;  not  performed, 
t  UN-AC'T|VE,  a.     Inactive  ;  inert.  Milton. 

t  On-Ac'T|VE,  r.rt.  To  render  inactive.  T.Fuller. 
t  tJN-Ac'TlVE-NfiSS,  n.     Inactivity.  Bp.  Taylor. 

tj N-ACT'U- At- 5 D  (8n-»kt'yu-at-?d),  a.   Not  actu- 
ated ;  not  moved  to  action.  GlanvilL 

ON-A-DApT'^D,  o.  Not  adapted  ;  unsuited.SmtM. 


CN-A-DAPT'eO-Nfiss,  n.    Want  of  adaptation; 

untitnei^s ;  unsuitableness.  Foster. 

ON-AD-DlCT'ei),  a.    Not  addicted.  Ash. 

fJN-AD-DRfisSED'  (-jd-drest'),  n.   Not  addressed. 

Cn-AD  HE'SIVE,  a.    Not  adhesive.  Kirby. 

ON-Ap'JgC-TlVED   (-tlvd),   a.      Ha%-ing   no  ad- 
jective, or  form  of  an  adjective.  Tooke. 

UN-AD-jOd^ED',  a.  Not  adjudged  ;  not  decided. 

tJN-AD-jCrST'fD,  a.     Not  adjusted  or  settled. 

UN-AD-MlN'JS-TpRED  (-t?rd),  rt.    Not  adminis- 
tered, executed,  or  dispensed.  Craig. 

ON-AD-MIred'  (un-?d-mlrd'),  a.     Not  admired; 
not  regarded  with  respect  or  honor.  Pope. 

CN-AD-.MIR'|NG,  rt.    Not  admiring.  Smart. 

CN-AD-mIt'T^D,  rt.    Not  admitted.  Ash. 

CN-AD-.MON'ISHED  (un-9d-m6n'isht),  a.     Not  ad- 
monished, cautioned,  or  advised.  Milton. 

0N-A-D6PT'eD,  rt.    Not  adopted.  JodreU. 

UN-A-d6rED'  (-dOrd'),  a.     Not  adored.     Milton. 

CN-A-DORNEU'  (-dbrnd'),  a.  Not  adorned.  Milton. 
Syn. —  See  Bare. 

0N.A-D(JL'T?:R-ATE,      >  „.     Not   adulterated; 
tJN-A-DCL'TpR-AT-gD,  )  genuine.         Addison. 

1"JN-A-DUL'T(:R-AT-{;D-LY,  ad.     Not  in  an  adul- 
terated manner ;  unadulterately.  Clarke. 

fJN-A-DtJL'T^lR-ATE-LY,  ad.     Without  spurious 
mixture  ;  unadulteratedly.  Gilbert. 

UN-.\-DUL'TgR-OUS,rt.  Not  adulterous.   Clarke. 

ON-A-DUL'T^R-OUS-LY,  rtrf.     Not  in  an  adulter- 
ous manner  ;  not  adul'terously.  Milton. 

UN-AD-VENT'U-ROCS,  o.    Not  adventurous  or 
hazarding  ;  not  bold  or  venturesome.       Milton. 

CN-.\D-vI§'A-BLE,  rt.    Not  advisable  or  expe- 
dient ;  not  prudent.  Lowth. 

tJN-AD- VI§' A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  unadvisable  manner. 

UN-AD-VI§RD'  (-vizd'),  rt.    Not  advised;  impru- 
dent ;  indiscreet ;  thoughtless  ;  rash.        Snak. 

ON-AD-VI^'PD-LY,  ad.     Without  advice  ;  impru- 
dently ;  indiscreetly  ;  injudiciously.       Hooker. 

UN-AD-VI^'5;D-n£sS,  n.   Imprudence;  rashness ; 
injudiciousness ;  thoughtlessness.  Puller. 

UN-A'ER-At-PD,  rt.     Not  aerated,  or  combined 
with  carbonic  acid.  Clarke. 

UN-Af'FA-BLE,   rt.      Not   affable;    not  conver- 
sable ;  repulsive  ;  rigorous  ;  reserved.    Daniel. 

+  UN-AF-FEARED',  o.    Not  terrified.         Daniel. 

CfN-AF-FECT'pD,  rt.     1.  Not  affected  ;  not  hypo- 
critical ;  real ;  open  ;  candid  ;  sincere. 

Unaffected  sorrow  sat  on  every  face.  Drurlen. 

2.  Not  formed  by  too  rigid  observation    of 
rules  ;  not  labored ;  free  from  affectation. 

In  their  miyestic,  miaffected  style.  Milton. 

3.  Not  moved  ;  not  touched  ;  unmoved. 

He  sat  mtaffectetl  to  hear  the  tragedy.  JoAiwOM. 

ON-.fLF-F£CT'ei)-LY,   ad.     Really;   without  af- 
fectation or  false  appearances.  Locke. 

0N-AF-FECT'5D-NESS,  »i.   The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  unaffected.  Blair. 

UN-AF-F£CT'JNG,n.  Not  affecting ;  not  pathetic. 

UN-AF-F£c'T10N-.ATE,  a.    Not  affectionate. 

t;N-.\F-FI'ANCED  (-af-fl'sinst),  a.     Not  affianced. 

CN-AF-FIRMED'  (9f-firmd'),  a.  Not  affirmed.  Ash. 

ON-AF-FL!cT']PD,  o.     Not  afflicted.  Daniel 

(JN-AF-PRlGFlT'pl),  fl.  Not  affrighted.  Beau.  A  Fl. 

tON-A-FILED',  o.     Undefiled.  Gouxr. 

ON-A-FRAID',  rt.  Not  afraid;  fearless.  Thomson. 

0N-Ag'GRA-VAT-5D,  rt.  Not  aggravated.  Potter. 

ON-AG-GR£s'SIVE,  a.  Not  aggressive.   Qu.  lier. 

CN-A9'1-TAT-5D,  o.     Not  agitated;  tranquil. 

CtN-A-GREE'a-BLE,  a.    Not  agreeable;  unsuit- 
able ;  disagreeable.  Milton. 

DN-A-GREE'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    Disagreeableness- 
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&N-A-GREE'A-BLY,  ad.    Disagreeably.         Ball. 

CtN-Aid'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  helped.  Shak. 

DN-AID'^D;  a.  Not  aided;  notassisted.B  acAwore. 

fJN-AlL'|NG,  rt.     Not  ailing  ;  healthy.    Chatham. 

0N-AIMED'  (un-amd'),  «•     Not  aimed.  Ash. 

IJN-AIM'|NG,  a.    Having  no  particular  aim  or  di- 
rection ;  aimless.  Granville. 

tJN-AIRED'  (uu-Ard'),  a.     Not  aired.  Otway. 

CJV-A-LARMED'  (iin-9-larmd'),  a.     Not  alarmed. 

fJN-A-LARM'iNG,  a.  Not  alarming  or  frightening. 

"Gn-AL'IPN-A-BLE  (un-aryen-ii-bl),  a.    That  can- 
not be  alienated  ;  inalienable.  Swift. 

UN-AL'ieN-A-BLy    (aii-al'yeu-9-ble),   ad.     So  as 
not  to  be  alienated.  Young. 

tJN-AL'ieN-AT-eD  (un-al'yen-at-ed),  a.      Not  al- 
ienated, transferred,  or  estranged.  Ash. 

U'NAL-TST,  n.     A  holder  of  only  one  benefice,  in 
contradistinction  to  phiralist. 

In  general,  pluralists  have  greater  merit  than  unalists.  Knox. 

tJN-AL-LAYED'  (un-jl-lad'),  a.     Not  allayed. 

CN-AL-LE^ED'  (-?1-Igjd'),  a.     Not  alleged.    Ash. 

CN-AL-LE'VI-AT-^D,  a.    Not  alleviated. 

UN-AL-Li'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  allied.  Burke. 

UN-AL-LIED' (un-^il-lTd'),  a.     Not  allied  ;  having 
no  alliance  ;  not  congenial.  Collier. 

ON-AL-LOVV'A-BLE,  a.    Not  allowable.    Milton. 

(jN-AL-LoWeD'  (-9l-loud'),  a.  Not  allowed.  Ash. 

ON-AL-LOYED'    (fin-91-lbid'),    a.      Not   alloyed; 
uncorrupted;  pure;  genuine.  Irving. 

fTN-AL-I.fJREn'  C-al-lurd'),  a.     Not  allured.  Ash. 

fJN-AL-LUR'JXG.  a.    Not  alluring.  Smith. 

UN-AL-LUR'|NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  unalluring. 

UN-ALM§ED'  (un-iinzd'),  a.     Not  having  received 
alms.     [11.]  Wright. 

Dn-AL-T^R-A-BIL'J-TY,  n.  Unalterableness. Urc. 

UN-AL'TfR-A-BLE,  a.     Not  alterable ;  unchange- 
able ;  immutable.  South. 

UN-AL,'TipR-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Immutability. 

tJN-AL'TpR-A-BLY,  ad.     Unchangeably.  Milton. 

ON-AL'TpRED  (un-M'terd),  a.     Not  altered. 

On-Al'T^R-Ing,  a.    Not  altering.         Wiseman. 

UN-A-MAl'GA-MAT-5D,  rt.    Not  amalgamated. 

UN-A-MAZED'  (-niazd'),  a.     Not  amazed.  Milton. 

UN-AM-BI-G(;'1-TY,  n.    Want  of  ambiguity. 

ON-AM-BIG'U-OUS,  a.    Not  ambiguous  ;   clear  ; 
plain  ;  explicit ;  certain.  Gibbon. 

ijN-AM-BlG'U-OtJS-I.Y,  ad.     Not  ambiguously, 

£rN-AM-BI"TIOyS  (un-sim-bish'us),  a.     Not  ambi- 
tious ;  free  from  ambition.  Pope. 

tJN-.\M-BT"TIOyS-LY   (-?in-bish'us-le),    ad.     Not 
ambitiously  ;  without  ambition.       Wordsworth. 

(JN-AM-B!"TI0US-NESS,  n.     The  quality  or  the 
state  of  not  being  ambitious.  '  Clarke. 

tJN-A-ME'NA-BLE,  a.     Not  amenable.    Hawkins. 

tJN-A-MEND'A-BLE,  rt.     That  cannot  be  mended, 
repaired,  or  corrected ;  irreparable.  Pope. 

tJN-A-MEND'^D,  rt.     Not  amended.  Udal. 

ON-A-MERCED'  (-?-nigrst'),rt.  Not  amerced.  Ash. 

tJN-A'Ml-A-BLE,  a.    Not  amiable  ;  unlovely. 

ON-A'MI-A-BLE-N£sS,  n.    Want  of  amiableness. 

tJN- A-MU§' A-BLE,  a.   Incapable  of  being  amused. 

On-A-MU§ED'  (un-j-muzd'),  rt.     Not  amused. 

(JN-A-MU^'jNG,  rt.     Not  amusing.  Smart. 

IJN-A-MIJ§'[NG-LY,  ad.     Not  amusingly. 

ON-A-MU'SIVE,  rt.    Not  furnishing  amusement. 

UN-AN-A-LO^'j-CAL,  rt.  Not  analogical.  Johnson. 

CrN-A-NAL'9-GOUS,  rt.     Not  analogous. 

CN-An'A-LYZED  (-an'?-ll7.d),  rt.     Not  analyzed. 


tJ]V-AN'€nORED  (-Sng'kord),  a.    Not  anchored. 

fUN-A-NELED'  (-9-neld'),  rt.    Not  aneled.  Shak. 

UN-An'GU-LAR,  rt.     Not  angular.  Burke. 

UN-AN'J-MAL-IZED  (-an'e-m^il-Izd),  rt.  Not  ani- 
raalized  or  formed  into  animal  matter.    Clarke. 

fU-NAN'I-MATE,  rt.    Unanimous.  Cowley. 

UN-AN'J-MAT-5D,  rt.  Not  animated;  not  en- 
livened ;  inanimate  ;  dull.  Dryden. 

UN-AN'1-MAT-JNG,  a.    Not  animating.  Ash. 

U-NA-NliM'J-TY,  w.  [L.  unanimitas  ;  li.  unanimi- 
ty ;  Sp.  vnanimidad ;  Fr.  unanimite.']  The 
state  of  being  unanimous  ;  agreement  in  will,  de- 
sign, determination,  or  opinion.  Addison. 

True  unanimitii  is  that  which  proceeds  from  a  free  judg- 
ment arriving  at  the  same  conclusion,  after  an  investigation 
of  the  fact.  Macon. 

U-NAN'|-M0US  (yu-nSn'e-mus),  rt.  [L.  tina7iimus ; 
unnnimis ;  tatus,  one,  and  animus,  mind ;  It.,  Sp., 
iSf  Fr.  imanitne.]  Being  of  one  mind  ;  agreeing 
in  will,  design,  or  opinion ;  harmonious. 

The  universal  and  unanimous  belief  of  all  men  carried  it 
for  certain  truth.  Camden. 

U-NAn'1-MOUS-LY,  ad.  With  one  mind;  with 
unanimity ;  without  any  dissent.  Barrow. 

U-NAN'I-MOUS-NESS,  n.    Unanimity.       Bailey. 

UN-AN-NEALED',  a.     Not  annealed.  Clarke. 

GN-AN-NEXED'  (un-5iM-nekst'),  rt.    Not  annexed. 

UN-AN-NI'HI-LA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  anni- 
hilated or  utterly  destroyed.  Cudworth. 

UN-AN-NOUNCED'  (-nbunst'),  a.  Not  announced. 

fJiV-AN-NOYED'  (un-?n-nbid'),  rt.     Not  annoyed. 

UN-A-N0INT'5D,  rt.     Not  anointed.  Todd. 

UN-An'SW^R-A-BLE  (un-4n'ser-gi-bl),  a.  Not  an- 
swerable ;  irrefutable.  Raleigh. 

UN-AN'SW?R-A-BLE-NESS  (an-4n'ser-9-bl-nes), 
n.     The  quality  of  not  being  answeiable.   Hall. 

UN-An'SW^R-A-BLY  (un-4n'ser-9-ble),  ad.  Be- 
yond confutation  ;  incontestably.  South. 

UN-AN'SWlglRED  (iin-4n'serd),  rt.     Not  answered. 

UN-AN-TTy'I-PAT-^D,  rt.     Not  anticipated. 

UN-ANX'IOIJS  (un-angk'shus),  rt.     Not  anxious. 

ON-A-POC'RV-PHAL,  rt.  Not  apocryphal.  Milton. 

UN-A-FOL-O-^ET'lC,  rt.  Not  apologetic.  Ec.  Rev. 

UN-AP-OS-TOL'|0,         )  a.     Not   apostolic ;   not 

UN-AP-OS-TOL'1-CAL,  )  agreeable  to  apostolic 
usage,  or  not  having  apostolic  authority.  Ec.Rev. 

UN-AP-PALLED'  (un-9p-pawld'),  a.    Not  appalled. 

t&N-AP-PAR'pL,  V.  rt.  To  take  off  the  clothes 
of;  to  divest ;  to  unclothe;  to  undress.  Do7ine. 

t/N-AP-PAR'^LLED  (un-^p-par'eld),  rt.  Not  ap- 
parelled ;  not  clothed ;  not  dressed.  Bacon. 

UN-AP-pAr'PNT,  rt.    Not  apparent ;  not  visible. 

UN-AP-PEAL'A-BLE,  rt.    Not  appealable.  South. 

UN-AP-PEAL'ING,  rt.     Not  appealing.  South. 

UN-AP-PEA§'A-BLE,  rt.  Not  appeasable.  Raleigh. 

UN-AP-PEA§'A-BLE-NESS,  M.  The  state  of  be- 
ing unappeasable ;  implacableness.  Ash. 

tJN-AP-PEA^ED'  (-pSzd'),  a.  Not  appeased.  Shak. 

tUN-AP-P?R-CEIVED',rt.  Not  perceived.  Gower. 

tJN-AP-PLAlID'eD,  rt.  Not  applauded.  Chesterfield. 

On-AP-PLAud'ING,  a.    Not  applauding.  Clarke. 

tJN-AP-PLAU'S]VE,  a.     Not  applausive. 

(JN-AP-PLI'A-BLE,  rt.  Not  appliable.  [r.]  Milton. 

t  UN-Ap'PLI-CA-BLE,  o.  Inapplicable.  J/rtmOTO?irf. 

tJN-AP-PLIED'  (-plld'),  a.     Not  specially  applied. 

UN-AP-P0InT'5D,  rt.  Not  fixed  or  settled.  Knox. 

UN-AP-POR'TIONED  (-shund),  rt.  Not  appor- 
tioned or  distributed.  Ash. 

UN-Ap'PO-§!TE  (-zjt),  rt.    Not  apposite.    Clarke. 

tJN-AP-PRE'Cl-A-BLE  (dn-?ip-pr5'she-9-bl),  rt.  Not 
appreciable ;  inappreciable.  Came. 

tfN-AP-PRE'CI-A-BLY,  arf.  In  an  inappreciable 
manner.  J.  Montgomery. 


tJN-AP-PRE'CI-AT-5D,  rt.    Not  appreciated. 

tJN-AP-PRp-HEND'eD,  rt.  Not  apprehended;  not 
understood ;  not  comprehended.  Hooker. 

UN-AP-PRP-HEN'SI-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  be- 
ing understood ;  inapprehensible.  South. 

UN-Ap-PR^-HEN'SI-BLE-NESS,  w.  The  State  or 
the  quality  of  being  unapprehensible. 

UN-AP-PRg-HEN'SlVE,  rt.  Inapprehensive. So?«<A. 

UN-AP-PRg-HEN'SIVE-LY,  ad.  Inapprehensively. 

UN-AP-PR^-HEN'SIVE-NESS,  n.  Want  of  appre- 
hension ;  inapprehension.  Clarke. 

UN-AP-PRISED'  (un-?p-prtzd'),  rt.  Not  apprised 
or  advised  ;  uninformed ;  ignorant.  Young. 

UN-AP-PR6ach'A-BLE,  rt.  That  cannot  be  ap- 
proached ;  inaccessible.  Hammond. 

tJN-AP-PROACH'A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  unapproachable.  Qu.  Rev, 

tJN-AP-PROACH'A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  ap- 
proached ;  inaccessibly.  Clarke. 

UN-AP-PROACHED'  (-procht'),  rt.  Not  approached. 

tTN-AP-PRO'PRI-ATE,  rt.  Not  appropriate;  in- 
appropriate :  —  "unappropriated.         Warburton. 

UN-AP-PRP'PR!-AT-5D,  a.     Not  appropriated. 

UN-AP-PRO'PRJ-AT-ING,  n.  Want  of  appropria, 
tio'n.  Milton. 

UN-AP-PR6vED'  (-prSvd'),  a.     Not  approved. 

tJN-AP-PROV'ING,  rt.    Not  approving.        Burke. 

tjN-AP-PR6v'!NG-LY,a<f.     Not  approvingly. 

UN-A'PRONED  (-purnd),  a.   Not  wearing  an  apron. 

UN-Apt',  rt.  Not  apt ;  indocile  ;  unskilful ;  dull; 
not  ready ;  unfit ;  not  qualified  ;  unsuitable. 

UN-ApT'LY,  ad.    Not  aptly  ;  unfitly.  Grew. 

UN-ApT'N^SS,  n.     Want  of  aptness  ;  unfitness. 

t  UNAQUIT,  rt.    Unrequited.  Gower. 

fUN-A-RACED',  rt.    Uneradicated.         Chaucer. 

tJN-AR'GUED,  rt.     Not  argued  or  debated. 

tJN-ARM',  V.   rt.      [i.    VN ARMED  ;  pp.    UNAHMINO, 

UNARMED.]     To  divest  or  strip  of  armor  or  of 
arms  ;  to  disarm.  Shak. 

UN-ARMED' (un-armd'),  rt.  Not  armed;  having 
no  arms  or  armor  ;  defenceless. 

UN-AR-RAiGNED'  (-rand'),  rt.     Not  arraigned. 

tJN-AR-RAN(?ED',  rt.    Not  arranged.        Boswell. 

UN-AR-RAYED'(-rad'),  rt.  Not  arrayed  or  dressed. 

UN-AR-REST'pD,  rt.     Not  arrested.  More. 

CtN-AR-RIVED'  (-rivd'),  a.    Not  arrived.    Young. 

t  UN- ART'^D,  rt.  Ignorant  of  the  arts.  Waterhouse, 

UN-ART'FUL,  a.    Not  artful ;  artless.      Dryden. 

tJN-ART'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  an  unartful  manner. 

UN-AR-tlC'li-LAT-5D,  rt.     Not  articulated. 

tJN-AR-Tl-FI"CIA7i  (un-ar-te-fish'al),  rt.  Not  ar- 
tificial or  formed  by  art ;  artless ;  unaffected ; 
natural ;  inartificial.  Burke. 

tJN-AR-T|-Fi"CIAL-LY  (un-ar-te-fish'sil-le),  ad. 
Contrarily  to  art ;  inartificially.  Derham. 

UN-AS-CEND'A-BLE,  rt.     Not  to  be  ascended. 

UN-AS-CEND'5D,  rt.    Not  ascended.         Shelley. 

tJN-AS-CfR-TAlN'A-BLE,  rt.    Not  ascertainable. 

UN-As-CpR-TAlNED'  (-tand'),  a.  Not  ascer- 
tained or  made  certainly  known.  Cook. 

t  (JN-A-SCRIED',  rt.    Not  descried.     Edwd.  Hall. 

t  UN-A-SERVED',  rt.    Unserved.  Chaucer. 

tJN-A-SHAMED',  a.     Not  ashamed.  Fairfax. 

UN-ASKED'  (-4skt'),  rt.     Not  asked  ;  not  invited, 

t  UN-A-SKRIED',  rt.     Not  descried.  Hall. 

tUN-AS-PEC'T|VE,  rt.     Irrespective.       Feltham. 

tJN-As'PJ-RAT-gD,  rt.     Having  no  aspirate.  Parr. 

flN-AS-PIR'JNG,  rt.     Not  aspiring  ;  not  ambitious. 

UN-AS-P1R'|NG-LY,  ad.     Not  aspiringly. 
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ON-AS-fAFL'A-BLE,  a.  Not  assailable;  that  can- 
not be  assailed;  secure  Irom  assault.         Shak, 

tJN-A8->i'AlLi'A-BIiY,  rtrf.  In  an  unassailable  man- 
ner ;  80  as  to  be  unassailable.  Ciirke. 

DN-.\8-SAILED' (-said'),  o.     Not  assailed.  Milton. 

CN-AS-SAIJLT'A-BLE,  a.     Not  to  be  assaulted; 

unassailable.    '  Hackluyt. 

CN-AS  sAUI/r'fD,  a.    Not  assaulted.  Idler. 

ON-AS-SAYED'  (un-?s-sa(l'),  a.  Not  assayed; 
not  tried ;  untried ;  unattempted.  Milion, 

ON-AS-sfiM'BLED,  a.    Not  assembled.      Clarke. 
CN-AS-SiiRT'pD,  a.     Not  asserted.  Anh. 

CN-AS-SiiR'T|VE,  a.    Not  assertive.         Hunter. 
CN-AS-SfiSSED'  (-s6st'),  a.    Not  assessed.     Ash. 
0N-.\S-SIGN'A-BLE  (un-sis-sl'n9-l)l),  a.      Not  as- 
signable ;  that  cannot  be  assigned.  Ash. 

CN-A8-SfGN'A-BLy,arf.   Not  assignably.   Clarke. 

CN-AS-SIGNED'  (-sind'),  rt.    Not  assigned.    Ash. 

r  N-AS-SlM'j-LA-BLE,  a.  That  may  not  be  as- 
similated. "  Vfnassimilable  food."  A.  Normandi/. 

ON-AS-SIM'J-LAT-^D,  a.     Not  assimilated.  Ash. 

CN-AS-sIm'I-LAT-JNG,  a.  Not  assimilating. Goorf. 

tJN-AS-SlST'pD,  a.    Not  assisted  ;  not  helped. 

On-AS-SIsT'JNG,  a.    Not  assisting.  Dryden. 

ON-AS-SO'CI-AT-PD  (uii-?s-s6'slie-ai-ed),  a.  Not 
associated  ;  not  united  or  combined.  Ash. 

CN-AS-SdRT'gD,  a.    Not  assorted.  Ash. 

0N-AS-SUA(^ED'  (-swajd'),  a.    Not  assuaged. 

ON-AS-SUMED'  (-sumd'),  a.    Not  assumed.  Ash. 

ON-AS-SUM'ING,  a.  Not  assuming;  not  arro- 
gant; humble;  modest.  Thomson. 

ON-AS»-sOrED'  (-shilrd'),  rt.     1.  Not  assured. 
^    t  Not  to  be  trusted  or  relied  on.     Spenser. 

ON-A-TON'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  atoned  or  ap- 
peased ;  irreconcilable.  Milton. 
CN-.\-T6ned'  (-tond'),  a.  Not  atoned  for.  Gilpin. 
ON-AS-TON'ISIIED,  a.  Not  astonished.  Sa7idt/s. 
ON-AT-TACHED'  (-ficht'),  «•     Not  attached. 

ON-AT-TAcK'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  at- 
tacked; unassailable.  West.  Bev. 

UN-AT-TAcked'  (-takt'),  «.    Not  attacked. 

ON-AT-TAIN'A-BLE,rt.  Thatcannotbe  attained, 
gained,  or  obtained  ;  being  out  of  reach.  Locke. 

CN-AT-TATN'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  unattainable.  Locke. 

O.V-AT-TAIN'A-Bl.Y,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  at- 
tained. "  Clarke. 

CN-AT-TAINED'  (-land'),  a.  Not  attained.  Cook. 

CN-AT-TAIN'|NG,  a.    Not  attaining.        Carlyle. 

Cn-AT-TAINT'^D,  a.    Not  attainted.  Shak. 

tN-AT-TEM'PpRED,  a.  Not  attempered.  Clarke. 

C.\-AT-TEMPT'eD  (un-?it-tgmt'ed),  a.  Not  at- 
tempted ;  untried  ;  not  assayed.  Camden. 

ON-AT-TEMPT'ING  (un-?t-tSmt'ing),  a.  Not  at- 
tempting or  assaying.  Waterland. 

C.\-AT-Tf:ND'pD,  rt.  Not  attended;  having  no 
attendants  ;  unaccomjianied  ;  alone.      Dryden. 

tN-AT-TfiND'ING,  a.    Not  attending.       Milton. 

tOx\-AT-TEN'TIVE,  a.     Inattentive.         Taller. 

ON-AT-T£N'l.r-AT-eD,  a.    Not  attenuated.   Ash. 

tN-AT-TEST'?D,  a.    Not  attested  or  witnessed. 

tJN-AT-TiRED'  (-tird'),  rt.     Not  attired.  Ash. 

CN-AT-TRAcT'PD,  a.    Not  attracted  or  drawn. 

On-AT-TRAcT'|VE,  rt.    Not  attractive.  Ash. 

U-NAu',  n.  (Zool.)  An  edentate  mammal  of  the 
hot  parts  of  South  America ;  the  two-toed  sloth ; 
Chaloeepus  didactylus.  Baird. 

tJN-Au'D|T-?D,  rt.    Not  audited;  unadjusted. 

ON-AUG-MfiNT'gD,  rt.    Not  augmented.         Ash. 

ON-AU-SPI"CIOUS  (-spTsh'ys),  rt.  Inauspicious; 
unlucky.     "  Unau^spicions  rites."     [r.]      Bowe. 


UN-A-VAlL'A-BLE-NfiSS,  n. 
unavailable ;  uselessness. 


tJN-AU-TIlfiN'TIC,  rt.  Not  authentic  or  genu- 
ine ;  not  established  by  authority.  IVarton. 

CN-AU-TH£N'T|-CAL,  o.     Unauthentic.      Udal. 

fJN-AU-TU£N'TI-CAT-5D,a.    Not  authenticated. 

UN-AU-TII6R'|-T.\-TIVE,  rt.     Not  authoritative. 

UN-AU-THOR'j-TA-TlVE-LY,  ad.  Having  no 
authority  ;  without  credentials.  Ciarke. 

Cn-A  U'THQR-iZED  (un-4w'thor-I/.d),  a.  Not  au- 
thorized ;  not  supported  by  authority. 

UN-A-VAlL'A-BLE,  rt.    Not  available.      Hooker. 

The  state  of  being 
Sandys. 

CN-A-vAIL'A-BLY,  ad.    Not  availably. 

UN- A-VAlL'ING,  rt.  Not  availing ;  without  avail ; 
ineffectual ;  useless  ;  vain.  Pope, 

0N-A-VAIL'|NG-LY,  ad.     Without  any  avail. 

CN-A-VEN^E'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  not  be  avenged. 

UN-A-VEN^ED'  (un-?-vSnjd'),  rt.  Not  avenged  ; 
unrevenged ;  not  punished.  Milion. 

UN-A-VERT'?n,  a.  Not  averted;  not  turned 
aside.     "  Unaverted  eyes."  hkelley. 

O'JVjI  vb'CK.  [L.]  With  one  voice;  unani- 
mously ;  without  dissent. 

UN-A-VOiD'A-BLE,  rt.     That  cannot  be  avoided 

or  escaped  ;  not  avoidable  ;  inevitable  ;  certain. 

It  is  iinrirohlat>le  to  all  to  have  opinions  without  certain 

proof!)  of  their  truth.  Locke. 

Syn. — Unai'oiilahle  respects  thines  which  a  person 
cannot,  under  the  circumstance!!  of  the  case,  avoid  ; 
ine.intable  res|)ects  some  tixed  law  of  nature.  Decay 
and  deatli  are  ineritahle. ;  hankrtiptcy  and  loss  may 
be  unacoidable.  —  See  Necessary. 

UN-A-VolD'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unavoidable;  inevitability.  Glanrill. 

UN-A-VOID'A-BLY,  ad.    Inevitably.        Addison. 
UN-A-VolD'pD,  rt.  Not  avoided ;  inevitable.  Shak. 
UN-.\-VoOcHED'  (-viificht'),  rt.     Not  avouched. 
UN-.^-VoWed'  (-vbfld'),  rt.     Not  avowed.     Park. 
UN-A-wAked'  (-wakt'),  )  a.      Not    roused 

&N-A-WAK'E\ED  (-wa'knd),  >  from  sleep,  i.iac- 
tion,  or  inertness  ;  dormant.  Thomson. 

tJN-A-WAK'EN-iNC,  a.    Not  awakening.  Foster. 
UN-A-WARD'pD,  o.    Not  awarded.  Ash. 

UN-,\-wAre',  a.  Not  aware ;  not  seeing,  ob- 
serving, or  heeding ;  not  having  caution  ;  not 
expecting ;  inattentive ;  heedless.  "  I  am  not 
unaicare."  Stcift. 

UN-A-wArE§',  ad.  When  not  thought  of;  when 
not  observed  ;  unexpectedly  ;  suddenly.  Milton. 

We  put  the  evil  day  far  from  uns  nnM  ...  it  catches  us  i/n- 
aware»,  and  we  trem6le  at  the  prospect.  Wake. 

At  unawarfs,  unexpectedly;  suddenly.  "Let  de- 
struction come  upon  him  at  unoicare.*."  '  Ps.  xxxv.  8. 

UN-AWED'  (iin-a.wd'),  rt.     Unrestrained  by  awe. 

UN-nACKED'  (un-bakt'),  rt.  1.  Not  taught  to  bear 
the  rider;  not  mounted;  not  tamed.  "They 
flinch  like  unbacked  fillies."  Dennis. 

2.  Not  moved  back  or  backwards.  Bichardson. 

3.  Not  countenanced  nor  aided  ;  not  assisted 
nor  supported;  not  upheld  nor  encouraged. 

I/Ot  the  weisht  of  thine  own  infamy 

Full  on  thee  unsupiiorted  and  unLi'icked.  Darnel. 

ON-BAf'FLED  (-baf-fld),  a.    Not  baffled.  Broicne. 

CN-BAg',  r.  a.    To  let  out  of  a  bag.  Ogilrie. 

CN-BAgged'  (fin-baBd'),  rt.  Not  put  into  bags  ; 
not  bagged  :  —  ejected  from  a  bag.  Ash. 

LFN-BAIL'A-BLE,  rt.    Not  bailable.  Ash. 

UN-bAiled' (iin-bald'),  rt.    Not  bailed.  Ash. 

(JN-BAit'?D,  rt.    Not  baited.  Ash. 

UN-BAkED' (5n-bakt'),  rt.    Not  baked.  Shak. 

UN-BAL'ANCED  (iSn-bai'^nst),  rt.  1.  Not  being  in 
equipoise  ;  not  balanced  ;  not  poised. 

Let  earth  vnhnlanerrl  from  her  orbit  fly. 

Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  througli'tlic  sky.        Pope. 

2.    {Com.)  Noting  an  inequality  of  debt  and 

credit ;  unsettled  ;  unadjusted  ;    not  balanced  ; 

as,  "  Unbilanced  books  or  accounts."        Boget. 

ttJN-BAr/L.AST,  rt.     Unballasted.  Addison. 


CN-BAL'LAPT,  r.  rt.  (Xnut.)  To  discharge,  urn 
load,  or  free  from  ballast.  Lnyhton. 

ON-BA  \J  LAHT-5;d,  rt.  Not  having  ballast  to  give 
steadiness.  *' Cnballtisti-d  whs.  MiUoii.  "A 
light,  unballast<-d  vessel."     Bjt.  Hall. 

CfN-BAN'b,\\JEU  (-bftn'd»jd),  a.     Not  bandaged. 

(JN-BA.N'D'gU,  a.  Not  banded,  tied,  or  fabtened; 
not  having  a  band  or  fastening.  Shak. 

Cn-BANKED'  (Bn-b4nkt'),  a.    Not  banked.    Ash. 

ON-BAN'NgRED  (-nfrd),  a.     Not  having  banners. 

ON-BAP-TIzED'  (-tizd'),  a.    Not  baptized.  More. 

ON-BAP-TIZ'ING,  rt.    Not  baptizing.     Coleridge. 

tJN-B.\R',  V.  rt.       r».  f NIIAKUF.I)  ;  pp.  IXBARItlXO, 

lx»AKKi:i).]  To  remove  the  bar  or  implement 
of  defence  or  security  from ;  to  open ;  to  un- 
bolt. Derhum. 

t  UN-BARBED'  {5n-harbd'),  o.  Not  sheared  or 
shaven:  —  not  mown.  Shak.    Drayton. 

UN-BARK',  V.  a.     1.  To  disembark.        Hackluyt. 
2.  To  strip  the  bark  from  ;  to  bark.       Bacon. 

UN-BARKED'  (iSn-biirkt'),  rt.  Stripped  of  the 
bark;  decorticated.  —  See  Barked.         Bacon. 

ON-bAr'R^L,  v.  a.    To  take  out  of  a  barrel.  Ash. 

UN-BAR-R|-cAde',  r.  o.    To  throw  open.  Sterne. 

ON-BAR-RI-CA'DOED  (-d6d),  rt.  Not  stopped  or 
blocked  up ;  not  obstructed  or  fortified.   Burke. 

t  C'N-BAse',  rt.    Not  base,  low,  or  mean.  DanieL 

ON-BASH'FUL,  rt.    Not  bashful ;  bold.        Shak. 

CN-BASH'FUL-LY,arf.  Without  timidity;  boldly. 

+  ON-BAT'^;d,  a.    Not  repressed.  Shak. 

UN-BATHED'  (ttn-bathd'),  o.  Not  bathed  ;  not 
wetted  ;  not  moistened.  Beau.  &i  Fl 

ON-BAX'TpRED  (iin-bat't?rd),  o.     Not  battered. 

t  UN-bAY',  v.  rt.     To  free  from  restraint.   Xorris. 

UN-BEAr'A-BLE  (iin-bir'9-bl),  a.  That  cannot  be 
borne  ;  intolerable  ;  insufferable.  Sidney. 

tJN-BEAR'A-BLY.rtd.  Intolerably.  Ld. Brougham. 

ON-BEARD'pD,  rt.     Not  bearded;  beardless. 

UN-BEAR'ING,  rt.  Not  bringing  forth  or  produ . 
cing  :  sterile  ;  barren.  Dryden. 

UN-BEAST',  V.  rt.  To  divest  of  the  form  or  quali- 
ties of  a  beast. 

Let  him  tmbeart  the  beast.  Sandia. 

tJN-BEAT'EN  (tin  be'tn),  rt.     1.  Not  beaten. 

2.  Not  trodden  or  levelled.  Bacon. 

UN-BEAU'T^i-OUS  (un-bu't?-Qs),  rt.  Not  beauti- 
ful ;  not  beauteous.  Hammond. 

UN-BEAU'Tg-OUS-LY.  ad.     Unbeautifully. 

ON-BEAU'TI-FIeD,  rt.    Not  beautified.       Lamb. 

UN-BEAU'TJ-FUL  (-bvi'tf-fai),  rt.     Not  beautiful. 

DN-BEAU'T|-FUL-LY,  ad.    Not  beautifully. 

UN-B(;-CLoCd'{;D,  a.  Not  obscured  or  dimmed ; 
seeing  clearly.     "  L'nbeclouded  eyes."       Watts- 

tUN-Be-C6ME'  (fin-li?-kani'),  r.  o.  To  misbe- 
come ;  to  be  unsuitable  to.  Sherlock. 

UN-Bp-C;(*).M'|NG  (-kQm'ing),  a.     Not  becoming; 
improper  ;  indecent ;  unsuitable  ;  indecorous. 
Syn.  —  See  Indecent. 

CrN-Bf,-C6M'(NG-LY,  ad.  In  an  unsuitable  or 
improper  manner.  Barrow. 

0N-B5;-COM'|NG-Nf;SS,  n.     Indecency.       Locke. 

+  UN-BfiD',  r.  rt.  To  raise  from  a  bed  ;  to  move 
out  of  bed.  "  Eels  unbed  themselves."    Walton. 

CN-BP-DAUBED'  (-dlwbd'),  a.  Not  bedaubed.  Ash. 

UN-BED'DpD,  o.  Removed  from  a  bed:  —  not 
bedded  or  stratified. 

CN-BP-DfiUKED'  (-d«kt'),  a.   Not  bedecked.  Ash. 

t  Cn-BEEN'  (-bln'),/>.  a.  Not  having  existed.  J/or«. 

UX-Bp-FlT'T|NG,  rt.     Not  becoming  ;  not  fit. 

0N-BP-f66l',  r.  rt.  To  restore  from  the  state  or 
condition  of  a  fool.  South, 

L'N-Bp-FRlfiND'ED,  rt.    Not  befriended. 
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UNBEGET 

t  CN-Bf-fiET',  V.  a.    To  deprive  of  existence. 

I'll  rnise  'em  to  a  regiment,  and  then  command 'em; 
"When  they  turn  disobedient,  unbeget  'em.  Ueau.  Sf  Fl. 

(jN-Bp-elN'AlNG,a.  Not  beginning.  Montgomery. 

UN-Bg-GOT',  la.  Not  begotten  ;  not 

UN-Bt;-GOT'TEN  (-gSt'tn),  )born;  having  always 

been  ungenerated ;  eternal.     "  The  eternal,  un- 

begotten,  and  immutable  God."  Stillingfleet. 

UN-Bg-GUILE'  (iin-be-gir),  v.  a.  \i.  UNBEGUILED  ; 
pp.  UXBEGUILIXG,  UNBEGUILED.]  To  free  from 
deception,  from  wily  or  false  allurements  or 
persuasion  ;  to  undeceive.  Walton. 

tJN-Bg-GtJN',  a.    Not  begun  or  commenced. 

CN-B5-HELD',  a.    Not  beheld  ;  unseen.    Milton. 

t  UN-Bg-HOVE'LY,  ad.    Unseemly.  Gower. 

t  UN-BE'!NG,  a.    Not  existing.  Browne. 

UN-B^-KNOWN',  a.    Unknown.  Ogilvie. 

UN-Bp-LtEF'  (un-be-lef ),  n.     [A.  S.  ungeleqfa.] 

1  A  want  of  belief;  incredulity. 

Such  an  universal  acquaintance  with  things  will  keep  you 
from  all  excess  of  credulity  and  ««6e?ie/.  fratts. 

2  Scepticism  ;  infidelity  ;  disbelief. 

An  evil  heart  of  unbelief.  Heb.  Hi.  12. 


<7N-B5-LIEV'A-BLE,  a. 
incredible,     [n.] 


That  cannot  be  believed  ; 
Udal. 


fUN-Bg-LIEVE',  V.  a.    To  discredit;  to  disbe- 
lieve ;  to  think  untrue. 
tJN-B?-LIEVED'  (-levd'),  p.  a.     Not  believed. 

frN-Bp-LIEV'5R,  n.  One  who  does  not  believe; 
—  particularly  one  who  does  not  believe  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;  an  infidel ;  a  sceptic  ;  a  disbeliever. 

Atheists  and  unhelievers  of  all  sorts.  Clarke. 

Syn.  — See  Infidel. 
fON-B^l-LlEVE'FUL-NESS,  n.     Unbelief. 

The  father  of  the  child  . . .  said,  I-ord,  I  believe;  help  thou 
mine  vnbelievefubuiss.  Murk  ix,  '23,  ft'ickliffe's  Trans. 

IJN-Bp-LIEV'ING,  a.     Not  believing ;  infidel. 

UN-Be-LIEV'ING-LY,  ad.  In  an  unbeliev'ng 
manner ;  incredulously.  Clarke. 

CN-B5-LIEV'JNG-NESS,  n.    The  want  of  belief. 

UN-B5-l6vED'  (-lavd'),  a.    Not  beloved.  Dryden. 

UN-BELT'^D,  a.    Not  belted  ;  ungirded.    B^jron. 

UN-Bp-MOANED'  (-in6nd'),  a.    Not  bemoaned. 

UN- BEND',  V.  a.      \i.  UNBENT  ;  pp.  unbending, 

UNBENT.] 

1.  To  turn  into  a  direct  or  straight  line ;  to 
free  from  flexure ;  to  make  straight.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  To  give  relaxation  to ;  to  relax  ;  to  remit. 

Thus  when  old  Cato  would  sometimes  unbend 

Tlie  rugged  stiffness  of  his  mind.  Congrevc. 

3.  {Naut.)  To  cast  off  or  untie.  Dana. 

tJN-BEND'|NG,  a.     1.  That  unbends.      Congreve. 

2.  Not  bending  ;  inflexible  ;  stiff. 

The  short,  unbending  neck  of  the  elephant.  I'aley. 

3.  Devoted  to  relaxation  or  amusement. 

I  hope  it  may  entertain  your  lordship  at  an  unbenrUng 
hour.  Jlowe. 

tJN-BEN'jp-FlCED,  a.     Not  having  a  benefice. 

UN-BEN-?-fI"CIAL  (-f  ish'sil),  a.    Not  beneficial. 

UN-BEN'?-FIT-5D,  a.    Not  benefited.  Knox. 

UN-B?-NEV'Q-LENT,  a.     Not  benevolent. 

UN-B^-NEVO-LENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  show- 
ing a  want  of  benevolence.  Clarke. 

trN-B5-NIGHT'5;D  (-nit'ed),  a.     Not  benighted. 

t^N-Bg-NIGN'  (-nin'),  a.    Not  benign.        Milton. 

i?N-BENT',  a.  1.  Not  bent  or  curved;  'not 
strained ;  unstrung.    "  An  unbent  bow."    Donne. 

2.  Not  crushed ;  not  subdued,     [r.] 

But  thou,  secure  of  soul,  unbent  with  woes.  Dryden. 

3.  Relaxed ;  not  intent,     [r.] 

But  let  thy  thoughts  be  easy  and  unbent.  Denham. 

CN-BE-aUEATHED'  (un-he-kwethd'),  a.  Not  be- 
queathed ;  not  given  by  legacy,     [r.]  Ash. 

fjN-Bg-REFT',  a.    Not  bereft.  Sandys. 

CN-B^-SEEM',  v.a.  To  make  false  ;  to  belie.Gower. 


Ah!  mayst  thou  ever  be  what  now^  thou  art, 
Nor  unh^secm  the  promise  of  thy  spring. 


Cn-BE-SEEM'jNG,  a.     Unbecoming. 


Byron. 

Thomson. 
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UN-BP-SEEM'ING-LY,  ad.    Not  beseemingly. 

ON-B^-SEEM'JNG-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  unbe- 
seeming ;  unbecomingness ;  indecency.  Bp.Hall. 

UN-B^-SET',  a.    Not  beset ;  not  besieged.    Ash. 

UN-BE-SOUGHT'  (-sawt'),  «•  Not  besought;  not 
sought  by  entreaty  ;  not  entreated.  Milton. 

UN-Bp-SPO'KEN  (un-be-spo'kn),  a.  Not  asked 
beforehand ;  not  bespoken.  '      Dryden. 

UN-Bp-STOWED'  (-stod'),  a.  Not  bestowed  or 
given.     "  One  daughter  unbestowed."       Bacon. 

UN-B^-STARRED'  (-stard'),  a.  Not  starred. C/«rA;e. 

t  UN-B^-Tl'DEN,  a.     Not  come  to  pass.  Chaucer. 

UN-BE-TRAYED'  (-trad'),  a.  Not  betrayed.  Daniel. 

UN-B5-Tr6tHED'  (-trSthd'),  a.    Not  betrothed. 

UN-Bg-WAILED'  (-wald'),  a.     Not  bewailed. 

t  UN-B^-WARE',  ad.    Unaware.  Bak. 

UN-Bg-WITCH',  V.  a.     To  free  from  fascination, 

deception,  or  delusion  ;  to  disenchant.      South. 

II  UN-BI'AS,  V.  a.     [i.  UNBIASSED  or  unbiased; 

pp.    UNBIASSING   or  UNBIASING,    UNBIASSED   or 

unbiased.]     To  free  from  bias ;  to  separate  or 
disentangle  from  prejudice.  —  See  Bias. 

Where 's  the  man  who  counsel  can  bestow 
Unbiassed  or  by  favor  or  by  spite.  Pope. 

II  UN-Bl'ASSED  (-bi'jst),  a.  Having  no  bias  or 
prejudice.     "  Unbiassed  minds."         Atterbury. 

II  UN-BI'ASSED-LY,  ad.    "Without  bias.       Locke. 

II  UN-tl'ASSED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
biassed ;  freedom  from  bias.  Hall. 

UN-BID',  }  a.     1.  Not  bid  or  bidden ; 

tJN-BID'DEN   (-dn),  )  uninvited.  Shak. 

2.  Uncommanded ;  spontaneous. 

Thorns  ilso  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth 

Unbid.  JUillon. 

t  UN-BIDE',  ».n.  Not  to  stay  or  remain.  Chaucer. 

UN-BIG'OT-fD,  a.   Free  from  bigotry.   Spectator. 

UN-BIND',  V.  a.  [i.  UNBOUND ;  pp.  unbinding, 
UNBOUND.]  To  remove  a  band  or  tie  from ;  to 
loose  ;  to  untie  ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

Unbind  your  fillets,  loose  your  flowing  hair.        Dryden. 

UN-RI-O-GRAPH'l-CAL,  a.     Not  biographical. 

UN-bTsH'OP,  v.  a.  To  depnve  of  episcopal  or- 
ders ;  to  divest  of  the  rank  of  bishop.       South. 

tJN-BIT',  )a.    Not  bit:  not  bitten. 

UN-BIT'TEN  (-bit'tn),  )  Young. 

UN-BIt',  v.  a.  [{.  unbitted;  pp,  unbitting, 
unbitted.] 

1.  To  remove  the  bit  from. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  uncoil  or  remove  from  the  bits, 
as  the  turns  of  the  cable.  Mar.  Diet. 

UiN-BIt'T^D,  a.    Not  bitted;  unbridled. 

UN-BLAM'A-BLE,  a.    Not  blamable.  Bacon. 

UN-BLAM'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unblamable.    "  Unhlamableness  of  life."  South. 

irN-BLAM'A-BLY,  ad.     Without  blame  or  fault. 

ijN-BLAMED'  (-blamd'),  a.    Not  blamed.  Milton. 

tJN-BLAST'ED,  a.    Not  blasted.  Peaoham. 

UN-BLA'ZONED  (-bla'znd),  a.  Not  blazoned.  Ash. 

UN-BLEACHED'  (-blScht'),  a.  Not  bleached.   Cyc. 

UN-BLEACH'ING,  a.     Not  whitening.         Byron. 

tJN-BLEED'ING,  a.    Not  emitting  blood.    Daniel. 


tjN-BLEM'iSH-A-BLE,  a. 
blemished  or  tarnished. 


Not  capable  of  being 
Milton. 


UN-BLEM'ISHED  (-blgm'jsht),  a.   Not  blemished  ; 
free  from  blemish ;  spotless;  pure.  Waller. 

UN-BLEM'ISH-InG,  a.     Causing  no  blemish. 

t  UN-BLENCHED'  (-Wgncht'),  a.     Not  blenched  ; 
not  obstructed  ;  unblinded.  Milton. 

UN-BLENCH'JNG,  a.    Not  blenching.  Smart. 

tJN-BLfiND'5D,  a.  Not  blended  or  mixed.   Kiiox. 

tJN-BLESSEU',  a.    Not  blessed ;  unhappy. 

0N-BLESS'!JD-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  un- 
blessed ;  exemption  from  bliss.  Udal. 


UNBOX 

UN-BLEST',  a.    Not  blest;  unhappy;  accursed. 

UN-BLIgHT'ED  (-blit'ed),  a.  Not  blighted;  not 
blasted.     "  Happiness  unblighted."         Cowper. 

CN-BLIGHT'^:d-LY,  ad.  Without  being  blighted. 

UN-BLIND'FOLD,  a.    Not  blindfolded.     Spenser. 

tJN-BLISS'FUL,  a.     Not  blissful.  Wickliffe. 

UN-BL6cK-AD'ED,  a.    Not  blockaded.      Wright. 

CN-BL6oD'ED,  a.  Not  marked  or  distinguished 
with  improved  blood,  as  an  animal.  J.  N.  Brown. 

UN-Bl6od'JED,  a.    Not  stained  with  blood. 

UN-BL6oD'Y  (un-blud'e),  a.  Not  bloody;  not 
shedding  blood ;  not  stained  with  blood.  Dryden. 

UN-BL6s'S0M-ING.  a.    Not  flowering.     Evelyn. 

UN-BLOT'T^D,  a.    Not  blotted.  Ash. 

UN-BLOWN'  (-Won'),  a.     1.    Not  blossomed  or 

expanded.     "  My  unblown  flowers."  Shak. 

2.  Not  inflamed  or  raised  by  wind.      Sandys, 

UN-BLUNT'^D,  a.    Not  blunted.  Cowley. 

IJN-BLUSH'|NG,  o.    Not  blushing;  shameless. 

UN-BLUSH'ING-LY,  ad.    Without  shame.  Knox. 

(JN-B0AST'5D,  a.    Not  boasted.  Scott, 

UN-B6AST'FUL,  a.  Not  boastful  or  vaunting; 
unostentatious ;  modest;  unassuming. TViomson. 

UN-BOAST'FUL-LY,  ad.    Not  boastfully. 

UN-BOD'lED  (-bod'id),  a.  Having  nobody;  dis- 
embodied ;  incorporeal ;  immaterial.  More. 

t  UN-b6d'Y,  v.  n.    To  leave  the  body.     Chaucer, 

tJN-BOlLED'  (un-boild'),  a.    Not  boiled.     Bacon. 

UN-BOLT',  V.  a.  [i.  UNBOLTED  ;  pp.  unbolting, 
UNBOLTED.]  To  remove  or  draw  the  bolt  or 
bolts  from ;  to  unbar.    "  Unbolt  the  gates."  Shak, 

CrN-BOLT'jpD,  a.    Not  bolted.  Shak. 

UN-BONED',  a.    Not  boned;  freed  from  bones. 

Milton. 

CN-BON'N^T,  v.  n.     To  remove  or  take  off  the 

bonnet.  Scott. 

UN-BON'NET-^D,^.  a.  With  no  bonnet  on.  Shak. 

UN-BOOK'JSH  (-bak'jsh),  a.  Not  studious  of,  or 
addicted  to,  books ;  not  bookish.  Milton. 

UN-BOOT',  V.  a.  [i.  UNBOOTED  ;  pp.  unbooting, 
UNBOOTED.]    To  divest  of  boots.  Bidler 

ftJN-BORE',  «.    Unborn.  Goxcer 

UN-BORN',  a.    Not  born ;  future.  Milton 

UN-B6R'R0WED  (un-hBr'rowd),  a.  Not  bor- 
rowed ;  native  ;  genuine  ;  original.         Dryden 

UN-BO§'OM  (-bflz'om),  V.  a.  \i.  unbosomed  ;7)p 
UNBOSOMING,  UNBOSOMED.]  To  reveal  in  con. 
fidence ;  to  divulge  ;  to  open  ;  to  disclose.  Milton. 

UN-BOT'TOMED(un-bot'tumd"),a.  Not  bottomed; 
having  no  bottom  ;  bottomless ;  fathomless. 

Milton. 

UN-BOUGHT'  (un-bawt'),  a.  Not  bought;  ob- 
tained without  money ;  unpurchased. 

CN-BOUND',  a.     1.  Not  bound  ;  loose.    Dryden. 
2.  Without  a  cover,  as  a  book.  Locke. 

UN-BOUND',  i.  &p.  from  unbind.  —  See  Unbind. 

UN-BOUND'pD,  a.  Not  boimded ;  boundless; 
vast ;  endless ;  infinite ;  interminable ;  unlimited. 

UN-BOt^ND'^D-TiY,  ad.  Without  boimds  ;  with- 
out limits  ;  unliiuitedly.  Byron. 

UN-BOUND'pD-NESS,  n.  Freedom  or  exemption 
from  bounds  or  limits.  Cheyne. 

t/N-BOUN'Tp-OUS,  a.    Not  bounteous  or  munifi- 
cent ;  illiberal ;  not  generous.  Milton- 
t  fJN-BoW',  t!.  a.     To  unbend.  Fuller. 
tJN-BOWED'  (-bod'), /).  a.     Not  bent.  Shak. 

UN-BO\^'EL,  V.  a.  \i.  unbowflled  ;  pp.  ux- 
BowELLiNG,  UNBOWELLED.]  To  disembowcl ; 
to  exentcrate  ;  to  eviscerate.  HakewiU. 

tJN-B0W|NG,  a.    Not  bending.  Wickliffe. 

Cn-b6x',  v.  a.  [i.  unboxed;  pp.  unboxing, 
UNBOXED.]     To  take  out  of  a  box.  Ash. 
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ttJN-B(i^,  r.  a.  To  raise  above  boyhood ;  to  free 
from  boyish  habits.  Clarendon. 

Dn-BKAce',  v.  a.  [i.  unbraced;  pp.  unhuac- 
INO,  I'NHRACEi).]  To  loose  thc  braces  of;  to 
loosen  ;  to  remit ;  to  relax.  Beau,  t;  Fl. 

CN-BRACE',  v.  n.    To  grow  flaccid,  as  skin ;  to 

relax  ;  to  hang  loose.  Diyden. 

CiV-BRACED' (-brast'),  a.    Not  braced;  unbound. 

CN-BRAID',  v.  a.  \i.  iNBUAiDEn  ;  pp.  UNURAin- 
INO,  UNKU AIDED.]  To  separate  the  strands  of, 
as  of  a  braid  ;  to  unwea^ve  ;  to  unwreathe.  Ash. 

UN-BRAID'fD,  a.  Not  braided  or  wreathed.  SArtA. 

CN-BRAINED'  (un-l)rand'),  a.  Not  brained:  — 
not  deprived  of  brains.  Beau.  S^  Fl. 

fJN-BRANCHED'  (-brSndit'),  «•    Not  branched. 
irN-BRANCH'lNG,  a.  Not  branching.    Goldsmith. 
Cn-BRAnD'5D,  a.     Not  branded.  Milton. 

ON-BREAK'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  broken. Gra«««. 
t  tJiVBREAST',  V.  a.    To  lay  opeA.     P.  Fletcher. 

tJN-BREA'fn'A-BLE,a.  That  cannot  be  breathed  ; 
not  respirabie.    [r.]  Butler. 

ON-BREATHED'  (-hrStfid'),  a.  Not  breathed:  — 
not  exercised ;  not  used  or  employed.        Shak. 

tJN-BREATH'K\G,  a.  Not  breathing ;  inani- 
mate.    "  Unbreathing  stones."  Shak. 

CN-BRED',  a.  Not  well  bred  ;  not  well  trained 
in  manners  ;  not  educated  ;  ill-bred.        Locke. 

ON-BREECH'  (un-brich'),  v.  a.     1.  To  take  off  the 

breeches  of ;  to  divest  of  breeches.  Shak. 

2.  To  free  the  breech  of  from  its  fastenings, 

as  a  cannon.  Beau.  <Sf  Fl. 

CN-BREECHED'  (-l)rlcht'),  p.  a.      1.  Having  no 

breeches  on.     ''  Myself  unln-eeched."  Shak. 

2.  Loosed  from  the  breechings,  as  a  cannon. 

—  See  Breeching.  Pennant. 

UN-BREWED'  (-brdd'),  a.     Not  brewed  or  mixed. 

ON-BRIB'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  bribed.  "  Im- 
partial and  unbribable."  Feltham. 

fJN-BRIBED'  (-bribd'),  a.  Not  bribed  ;  not  in- 
duced or  influenced  by  money  or  gifts.  Thomson. 

ON-BRId^ED'  (un-brTjd'),  a.  Not  furnished  or 
crowned  with  a  bridge.  Wordsworth. 

On-BRIDLE,  v.  a.  To  free  from  the  bridle.  Smart. 

CN-BRI'DLED    (un-brl'dld),   a.      1.    Having   the 
bridle  removed  ;  having  no  bridle  ;  free. 
2.  Not  restrained  ;  licentious  ;  lax.     Milton. 

Cn-BRI'DLED-NESS  (-hri'dld-ngs),  n.  Licentious- 
ness ;  ungovernableness.  Leighton. 

CN-BRIgHT'ENED  (-bri'fnd),  a.   Not  brightened. 

C'N-BROACHED'  (-brocht'),  a.  Not  broached  or 
tapped,  as  a  cask  ;  not  opened.  Young. 

t  fJN-BRolD',  a.    Unbraided.  Chaucer. 

CN-BR6Tled'  (un-brblld'),  a.  Not  broiled,  burned, 
or  scorched ;  uncooked.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

f-  UN-BROKE',  a.    Unbroken.  Shak. 

C.V-BRO'KEN  (-bro'kn),  a.  Not  broken,  violated, 
subdued,  or  interrupted. 

UN  BROOK'A-BLE  (un-brfik'j-bl),  a.  Not  to  be 
brooked;  insutterable.  Hogg. 

0N-BR6TH'eR-LIKE,  a.    Unbrotherly. 

CrN-BRdTH'gR-LY,  a.    Not  brotherly.       Bacon. 

ON-BROugHT'  (-brlwt),  a.  Not  brought.  Daniel. 

t'N-BROl^ED'  (-briJzd'),  a.    Not  bruised.     Paleij. 

UN-BRUSHED'  (-brOslit'),  a.    Not  brushed.    Ash. 

(JN-BOc'KLE  (un-buk'kl),  v.  a.     H.  rNBUCKLED  ; 

pp.  UNHUCKLXNG,  TNHICKLED.]     To  loose  from 

the  buckle  or  buckles  ;  to  unfasten.  Shak. 

DN-BuIld'  (Bii-blld'),  r.  a.  To  raze  ;  to  destroy  ; 
to  demolish.     "  To  unbuild  the  city."         Shak. 

Cn-BUIlt'  (Qn-bllt'),  a.  Not  yet  built.  Dryden. 
ON-BOng',  v.  a.  To  take  out  the  bung  of.  Ash. 
ON-BUoif  ED',  a.    Not  buoyed  up.  Ed.  Rev. 

ON-BUR'DEN  (un-bUr'dn),  V.  a.  [j.  UNBURDENED  ; 
pp.  UNBURDENING,  UNBURDENED.] 


1.  To  free  from  burden  ;  to  rid  of  a  load.  Shak, 

2.  To  remove  or  throw  off,  as  a  load.      Shak. 

0N-BUR'DEN-s6mE,   a.     Not  burdensome;  not 
onerous  ;  easily  borne.  Coleridge. 

ON-BUR'IED  (un-bfir'rjd),  a.     Not  buried  or   in- 
terred ;  not  covered.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

ON-BURNED' (an-bUrnd'),o.    Not  burnt.    Bacon. 

UN-BiJRN'ING,  a.    Not  burning.  Digby. 

UN-BUR'N|SHED    (5n-bUr'njsht),    a.      Not    bur- 
nished :  not  poiished.  Ash. 

ON-BURNT',  a.    Not  burnt.  Bacon. 

ON-BUR'THEN  (Sn-bUr'thn),  r.  a.    To  unburden. 

CN-BUR'Y  (-bfir'r?),  v.  a.  To  disinter.  N.  M.  Mag. 

UN-BU§'|ED  (fin-blz'zjd),  a.  Not  busied  or  em- 
ployed ;  not  fully  occupied ;  idle.         Rainbow. 

UNBUSINESS-LIKE  (iin-bTz'n?s-llk),  a.  Not  busi- 
ness-like ;  not  practical ;  careless.         Ed.  Rev. 

On-BUS'K|NED  (un-bOs'kjnd),  a.  Not  wearing, 
or  dressed  in,  buskins.  Ash. 

UNBUSY(fin-bIz'?),  a.   Not  busy ;  idle.   Coleridge. 

UN-BUT'TgRED  (-biit't?rd),  a.  Not  buttered.  ^«A. 

UN-BfJT'TON  (-but'tn),  v.  a.  [i.  UNBUTTONED  ;  pp. 

UNBUTTONING,  UNBUTTONED.]      To   loOSe    from 

being  fastened  by  a  button  or  buttons.   Harvey, 

ON-BUX'OM,  a.    Not  buxom  or  lively.       Gower. 

UN-BUX'OM-LY,  ad.    Not  buxomly.  Gower. 

ON-BUX'QM-NfiSS,  n.    A  want  of  buxomness. 

On-CA'BLED,  a.  Not  fastened  or  secured  by  a 
cable.     "  ships  .  .  .  uncabkd."  Coicper. 

fJN-CA^E',  V.  a.    To  loose  from  a  cage.     Smart. 

UN-CA(jJED'  (un-kajd'),  a.  Loosed  from  a  cage; 
released.     "  The  uncaged  soul."  F'anshaw. 

UN-cAL'C|NED  (-sjnd),  a.    Not  calcined.    Boyle. 

tTN-CAL'CU-LAT-^D,  a.    Not  calculated.  Smith. 

UN-CAl'CU-LAT-ING,  a.    Not  calculating. 

UN-CAl'UU-LAT-ING-LY,  ad.  Without  calcu- 
lating or  making  calculation. 

UN-CAlLED'  (un-kawld'),  a.  Not  called  or  sum- 
moned ;  not  invoked  or  named.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  UN-CALM' (un-kam'),».  a.   To  disturb.  Dryden. 

UN-CALM',  a.    Not  calm  ;  uneasy.  Moore. 

Cn-CA-LOm'Nj-AT-^D,  a.  Not  calumniated.  Ash. 

UN-cAmp',  v.  a.  To  dislodge  from  th&cump. Milton. 

UN-cAN'CgL-LA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  can- 
celled or  erased.  Clarke. 

On-cAn'C^LLED  (-B?ld),  a.  Not  cancelled;  not 
erased  ;  not  annulled  or  made  void.       Hooker. 

UN-cAN'DJD,  a.    Not  candid.  Bp.  Horsley. 

CN-CAn'DJD-LY,  ad.    In  an  uncandid  manner. 

CN-CAn'NY,  a.  Not  canny  ;  not  safe  ;  not  neat. 
[Scotland.]  —  See  Canny.  Jamieson. 

ON-CA-NCN'I-C.AL,  a.  Not  canonical.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Cn-CA-N6n'|-CAL-LY,  ad.    Not  canonically. 

UN-CA-N6N'r-CAL-N6ss,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  uncanonical.  Bp.  Lloyd. 

UN-CAn'ON-IZE,  ».  a.  To  deprive  of  canonical 
rank  or  authority,  or  of  the  rank  of  a  canon.  CI. 

UN-CAN'ON-IzED  (-Izd),  p.  a.  Not  canonized; 
not  enrolled  among  saints.  Atterbury. 

0n-CAN'O-P|ED  (un-kSn'o-pid),  a.  Having  no 
canopy  ;  uncovered  ;  unprotected.         Browne. 

ON-CAN'VASSED  (-k5n'v?8t),  a.    Not  canvassed. 

UN-cAp',  v.  a.    To  remove  the  cap  from.  Smart. 

ttJN-cA'PA-BLE,  a.    Incapable.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-cApe',  v.  a.  or  n.  To  take  out  of  the  bag, 
as  a  fox  ;  to  unbag.  Steerens.  —  To  dig  out  the 
fox  when  earthed.  Warbmion.  —  To  throw  off 
the  dogs,  or  to  begin  the  hunt.  Nares. 

Ilert-  bo  my  keys:  ascenil  mv  chambers;  search,  »eelc.flrd 
out.  I  "11  warant  we'll  unkennel  thc  fox  [Falstaff].  — Let  me 
■tup  this  way  flrat.    Su.  nuw  umxipe.  S/iak. 

49~  "  The  explanations  are  various."    M'ares. 


ON-cAppED'  (ttn-kapi'),  a.    Not  capped.       At/L 
0n-cAp'TIOI;8,  a.    Not  captious.  FiUhatn. 

On-cAPTJ-VAT-^D,  a.     Not  captivated. 
On-CARD'?D,  o.   Not  carded;  not  combed.  Ash. 
On-cArED'  (-kird'),  a.     Not  cared ;  —  with /or. 

Left .  .  .  their  people's  gho«tly  condition  uncartJ/or.  Ilooltr. 

Cn-cAre'fOl,  a.    Not  careful ;  careless. 

DN-CA-Rf:S.SED'  (un-k»-rfigt'),  a.  Not  caressed 
or  treated  with  all'ection.  Wordsworth. 

t  UN-CAR'NATE,  a.    Not  fleshly.  Browne. 

0N-CAR'P5T-(;d,  a.    Not  covered  with  a  carpet. 

On-CARVED'  (un-k4rvd'),  a.    Not  carved.     A»h. 

DN-CASE',    v.  a.       [».   UNCASED  ;  pp.  UNCASINO, 

UNCASED.] 

1.  To  disengage  from  a  case.  Shak. 

2.  To  strip;  to  flay.  L' Estrange. 

3.  (Mil.)  i'o  display  or  exhibit,  as  the  colors 
of  a  regiment.  Stocqueler 

CN-cAst',  a.    Not  cast  or  thrown.  Surrey. 

ON-cAa'T^LLED  (un-k48't?ld),  a.  Not  castled; 
without,  or  deprived  of,  the  appearances  or 
appurtenances  of  a  castle.  Fuller. 

On-cAs'TRAT-PD,  a.    Not  castrated.       Clarke. 

ON-cAt'P-jCHI^ED  (-klzd),  a.    Not  catechised. 

ON-CAUGHT'  (-kawt'),  a.     Not  caught.         Gay. 

tUN-cAu'PO-NAT-pD,  a.  Not  sold  at  a  tavern. 
*'  Uncauponated  beer."  Smart. 

0N-CAU§ED'  (uu-kSiwzd'),  a.    Having  no  cause. 

t  ON-CAU'Tg-LOtJS,  a.     Incautious.  Hakt. 

&N-CAu'T5R-IZED  (-Izd),  a.  Not  cauterized.  Ash. 

UN-CAU'TIOIJS  (fin-kSLw'shiis),  a.  Not  cautious; 
not  wary  ;  heedless  ;  incautious.        Waterlatut. 

ON-cAu'TIOUS-LY,  ad.     Without  caution. 

t  Once,  n.  [L.  unctis,  a  hook.]  A  claw.  Heywood. 

t  Once,  n.    An  ounce.  WickUffe.     Chaucer. 

tJN-CEAS'ING,  a.  Not  ceasing ;  perpetual ;  con- 
stant; continual.  Johnson. 

ON-CEAS'ING-LY,  ad.  Without  cessation  ;  con- 
stantly ;  always  ;  continually.  Richardson- 

UN-CED'5D,  a.    Not  ceded.  Craig. 

ON-CfiL'e-BRAT-eD,  a.    Not  celebrated.  Milton. 

UN-Cf-LEST'IAL  (-lest'y^O,  a.  Not  celestial  or 
heavenly.     "  Uncelestial  discord."  Young. 

UN-Ce-MENT'PD,  a.    Not  cemented.  Ash. 

UN-CfiNS'UR-A-BLE  (un-s^n'shur-j-bl),  a.  Not 
worthy  of  censure  ;  not  blamable.  Ash. 

UN-CENS'URED  (Qn-sen'sliurd),  a.   Not  censured. 

UN-CfiR-e-MO'NJ-AL,  a.    Not  ceremonial. 

0N-C£r-5-M6'N{-OUS,  a.    Not  ceremonious. 

CN-C£r-?-M6'NI-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  uncere- 
monious manner ;  without  ceremony.  Qu.  Rev. 

CN-CER'TA|.N  (fin-sgr'tjn),  a.  [L.  incertus;  in, 
not,  and  certus,  certain  ;  It.  incerto ;  Sp.  incier- 
to ;  Fr.  incertain.'] 

1.  Not  certain  ;  not  certainly  kno«Ti;  doubt- 
ful; dubious;  equivocal;  ambiguous. 

That  sacred  pile,  so  vast,  so  high. 

That  whether  't  is  a  part  of  eaith  or  iky. 

Uncertain  seems.  Drmham. 

2.  Not  having  certain  knowledge  ;  not  sure. 

Man,  without  the  protection  of  a  su|>erior  beinfr,  is  secure 
of  nothing  that  he  enjoy«,  and  imerrtaiu  of  every  thing  he 
hopes  fur.  Tillottom. 

3.  Not  sure  in  effect ;  not  to  be  relied  on ;  in- 
secure ;  precarious  ;  problematical. 

Or  whistling  slings  dismissed  thc  vncrrtain  stone.        Gag. 

4.  Not  firmly  or  steadily  fixed ;  not  settled ; 
unsettled.  "  Uncertain  as  tne  sea."   Beau.  6(  FL 

As  the  form  of  our  public  service  is  not  Toluntary,  ao 
neither  are  the  parts  thereof  mcert'tin.  Uooter. 

Syn.  — See  Ambi&uous,  Doubtfui.. 

t  0n-CER'TA|NED  (an-ser'tjnd),  p.  a.  Made  un- 
certain. 

The  diversity  of  leasons  are  not  so  mctrtained  by  the  ann 
and  moon  alone.  SaJeigM. 

ON-C£r'TAIN-LY,  a</.    Not  certainly.        Locke. 
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DN-CER'TAIN-TY,  n.  1.  State  of  being  uncer- 
tain ;  want  of  certainty ;  dubiousness  ;  doubt. 

And  if  uncertain  thy  prcten  ions  be. 

Stay  till  tit  time  wear  out  uncertainty.  Denham. 

2.  Something  uncertain,  unknown,  not  de- 
termined, settled,  or  established ;  contingency. 

Our  shepherd's  case  is  every  man's  case,  that  quits  a  moral 
certainty  for  an  uncerlaiiitii.  L'JSstranye. 

Syn.  —  See  Doubt. 

tJN-C^R-TIF'l-CAT-^D,  a.  Not  having  a  certifi- 
cate,    [u.]  Ed.  Rev. 

UN-CER'T{-FIeD  (-ser't?-fid),  a.  Not  certified.^sA. 

t  UN-CES'SANT,  a.     Incessant.  More. 

t  UN-CES'SANT- LY,  ad.     Incessantly.        Smith. 

On-CEIAFED' (un-chaft'),  a.     Not  chafed.       Ash. 

UN-CHAIN'  (fin-chan'),  v.  a.  H.  UNCHAINED  ; 
pp.  UNCHAINING,  UNCHAINED.]  To  free  from 
chains ;  to  unloose  the  chains  from,  Pnor. 

CN-CHAlKED'  (-chawkt'),  a.   Not  chalked.  Ash. 

UN-CHAL'hfN^E-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be 
challenged.  Gray. 

CN-CHAL'LgN^E-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be 
challenged.  '         '  Clarke. 

UN-CHAL'L^N^ED  (-l?njd),  a.     Not  challenged. 
tJN-CHAN(^E'A-BLE,  a.     Not  changeable.    More. 

UN-CHANGE' A-BLE-NESS,  M.  The  state  of  being 
unchangeable ;  immutability.  Newton. 

UN-CHANgJE'A-BLY,  ac?.  Immutably;  withoiit 
change  ;  so  as  not  to  be  changed.  South. 

0N-CI1AN^ED'  (un-chanjd'),  a.     Not  changed. 

UN-CHAN^t'JNG,  a.  Suffering  no  alteration.  Shak. 

tJN-CHANQt'ING-LY,  ad.  In  an  unchanging  man- 
ner ;  without  alteration  ;  unalterably.      Moore. 

tJN-CHAN'NpLLED  (un-chan'neld),  a.  Not  cut  in- 
to channels  ;  not  having  channels.  Ash. 

UN-ChAnt'5D,  a.     Not  chanted  or  sung.     Ash. 

UN-jCHAR-AC-TeR-IS'TIC,  }  a.     Not  charac- 

UN-CHAR-AC-T?R-IS'TI-CAL,  )  teristic;  unsuit- 

■  able  to,  or  not  showing,  the  character.  BeiUliam. 

ON-i^HAR-AC-TpR-IS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  Not  char- 
acteristically. "         '  Bentham. 

UN-CHAR'AC-TpR-IZED  (izd),  a.  Not  charac- 
terized ;  not  distinguished  by  a  mark.  Ash. 

ON-CHAR^E',  v.  a.  1.  To  free  from  a  charge  or 
accusation.  Shak. 

2.  To  remove  the  cargo  or  lading  of.  Wicklijfe. 

3.  To  withdraw  ;  to  retract.  Shak. 

UN-CHARGED'  (Qn-charjd'),  a.    Not  charged. 

(JN-ChAr'I-OT,  v.  a.  To  throw  out  of  a  chariot. 
"  Unhorsed  and  uncharioted."  Pope. 

(JN-CHAr'J-TA-BLE,  a.    Not  charitable.       Udal. 

UN-CHAR'J-TA-BLE-NESS,  m.  The  state  of  be- 
ing uncharitable ;  a  want  of  charity.       Hooker. 

fJN-CHAR'J-TA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  contrary 
to  charity ;  not  charitably.  Sprat. 

DN-CHARM',  v.  a.  \i.  UNCHARMED  ;  pp.  UN- 
CHARMING,  uxcHARMED.]  To  free  from  a 
charm  or  some  secret  power.  Godolphiii. 

&N-CHARM'ING,  a.  Not  able  to  charm  ;  not  fasci- 
nating.    "Uncharming  Catharine."        Dryden. 

&N-CHAR'N?L,  V.  a.    To  disinter.  Byron. 

ON-CHARRED'  (un-chiird'),  a.     Not  charred.  Ash. 

UN-CHART'5D,  a.     Not  delineated  on  a  chart. 

UN-CHAR'TgRED,  a.     Not  chartered.      M.  Mag. 

UN-ChAr'Y,  a.    Not  wary ;  not  frugal.        Shak. 

On-CHASTE',  a.    Not  chaste  ;  libidinous. 

&N-CHASTE'LY,  ad.    Not  chastely.  Udal. 

Dn-CHAS'T?NED  (-cha'snd),  a.    Not  chastened. 

CN-CHAsTE'N?SS,  n.    Unchastity.  Wright. 

On-CHAS-TI§'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  chas- 
tised.    "  Hard  and  unchastisable."  Milton. 

UN-CHAS-TI§ED'  (-ch?s-il/.d'),  a.    Not  chastised. 

ON-CHAS'TI-TY,  n.  A  want  of  chastity  ;  libid- 
inousness  ;  lewdness ;  incontinence.  Arbuthnot. 


t^N-CHEAT'^D,  a.    Not  cheated.  Collins. 

UN-CHECKED'  (un-chekt'),  a.  Not  checked;  not 
restrained;  not  curbed.  B,  Jonson. 

UN-CHECK'^RED  (iin-ch6k'erd),  a.     Not   check- 
ered ;  not  varied  or  diversified.       Sir  W.  Scott. 
UN-CHEERED',  a.    Not  cheered.  Clarke. 

UN-CHEER'FUL,  a.     Not  cheerful.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-CHEER'Ft)L-LY,  ac?.     Not  cheerfully. 

UN-CHEER'FUL-NESS,  n.  "Want  of  cheerfulness  ; 
melancholy  ;  gloominess  of  temper.      Addison. 

UN-CHEER'Y,  a.    Not  cheery  ;  dull.  Sterne. 

UN-CHER'JSHED  (-cher'isht),  a.     Not  cherished. 

UN-CHEWED'  (-chud'),  a.  Not  chewed.    Dryden. 

UN-CHID',  )  a.      Not  chid  or  chidden  ;  not 

UN-CHiD'DEN,  )  reproved ;  not  rebuked. 
UN-CHID'^D,  a.     Notchided;  unreproved. 

t  UN-CHILD',  V.  a.  1.  To  bereave  or  deprive  of 
a  child  or  of  children.  Shak. 

2.  To  divest  of  the  character  of  a  child.  Hall. 
UN-CHILLED'  (-child'),  a.   Not  chilled.  Ed.  Rev. 
UN-(;iHiV'AL-ROUS,  a.     Not  chivalrous.       Scott. 
UN-gHiV'AL-ROUS-LY,  ad.     Without  chivalry. 
UN-CHOL'eR-|C,  a.     Not  choleric.  Carlyle. 

UN-CHOPPED'  (-cliopt'),  a.    Not  chopped.     Ash. 
UN-CHO'§EN  (un-clio'zn),  a.     Not  chosen.  More. 

UN-CHRIS'TEN  (Qn-krTs'sn),  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
the  ceremony  or  rite  of  baptism.  Milton. 

tJN-jC[IRIS'TENED(-kris'8nd),  a.   Not  christened. 

UN-€HRIS'TIAN  (un-krist'yan),  a.    1.  Contrary  to 
the  principles  of  Christianity  ;  not  Christian. 
2.  Not  Christianized ;  infidel.  Hooker. 

t  UN-CHRIS'TIAN,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  Christian 
qualities  or  characteristics.  South. 

UN-jCHRiS'TIAN-IZE,  r.  a.  To  render  unchris- 
tian ;  to  divest  of  Christianity,  or  of  the  charac- 
teristic qualities  of  a  Christian.  SmaH. 

UN-€HRiS'TIAN-IZED  (-izd),  p.  a.  Not  Chris- 
tianized or  rendered  Christian.  Clarke. 

(JN-CHRIS'TIAN-LIKE,  a.  Not  like,  or  not  be- 
coming, a  Christian  ;  not  Christian.         Clarice. 

\  UN-eHRIS'TIAN-LY,  a.     Unchristian.    Milton. 

UN-CHRlS'TIAN-Ly,  ad.  In  an  unchristian  man- 
ner ;  not  Christianly.  Bp.  Bedell. 

t  UN-jCHRIS'TIAN-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  un- 
christian ;  contrariety  to  Christianity. iiC.CVmrfe*. 

0N-€HR6N'J-CLED  (-kid),  a.    Not  chronicled. 

UN-if;HR6N-0-L69'}-CAL,  a.  Not  chronological; 
not  being  in  the  order  of  time.  Bunsen. 

tjN-CHURCH',  V.a.  [?'.  UNCHURCHED  ;  pp.  UN- 
CHURCHING, UNCHURCHED.]  To  deprive  of  the 
character  and  rights  of  a  church ;  to  exclude 
from  the  church. 

You  say,  we  hereby  vnchurch  the  reformed  churches 
abroad.  Wateriaml. 

The  Greeks  ...  for  this  cause  stand  utterly  michurchcd 
by  the  Church  of  Rome.  South. 

UN-CHiJRCH'LY,  a.  Not  conformed  to  the  church. 

UN-CHiJRNED'  (-cliUrnd'),  a.     Not  churned.  Ash. 

t/J^'CI-j9  (Qn'she-ai),  n.    [L.]    The  twelfth  part  of 

any  thing,  as  of  a  pound.  Dunglison. 

ij^r'CI-JE  (un'she-e),  n.  pi.  [L.]  (Algebra.)  A 
name  formerly  given  to  the  numerical  coeffi- 
cients of  the  terms  of  any  power  of  a  binomial. 

Hutton. 

UN'CIAL  (un'shsil),  a.  {L.  uncialis.']  (Diplomat- 
ics.) Noting  letters  of  large  size,  compounded 
between  the  capital  and  minuscule  or  small 
characters,  some  of  the  letters  resembling  the 
former,  others  the  latter ;  —  used  in  ancient 
manuscripts.  Brande. 

UN'CIAL  (un-sh?!),  n.     An  uncial  letter.       Astle. 

t7J\r-CI-J '  TIM,ad.  [L.]  Ounce  by  ounce.  Leverett. 

tJN'C|-FORM,  a.  [L.  uncus,  a  hook,  and  ^orma,- 
form.]     Having  the  shape  of  a  hook. 

Unciform  bone,  (.^nat.)  the  last  bone  of  the  second 
row  of  the  wrist  hones; — so  called  from  its  hook- 
like  process,  which  projects  towards  the  palm  of  the 


hand,  and  gives  origin  to  the  great  ligament  which 
.   binds  down  the  tendons  of  the  wrist.  Dungiinon. 

UN'CI-N.\TE,  a.  (Bot.)  Curved  back,  or  hooked 
at  the  point  or  end,  as  the  leaves  of  some  spe- 
cies of  Mesembryanthemum.      Lindley.     Gray, 

UN-CINCT'URED  (Qn-slngkt'yurd),  a.  Not  hav- 
ing  a  girdle  or  cincture.         '  Cowper. 

tUN-Cl'PH^R  (-si'fer),  v.  a.  To  decipher.  Temple. 
tJN-CIR'CV-LAR,  a.     Not  circular.  Clarke. 

tJN-CIR'CU-LAX-JgD,  a.     Not  circulated.        Ash. 

CN-CIR'C'JM-CI§ED  (-sir'kum-sizd),  a.  Not  hav- 
ing undergone  the  rite  of  circumcision.  Cowley. 

UN-CIR-CyM-Cl"§ION  (un-sir-kiim-sizh'un),  n.  An 
omission  or  want  of  circumcision.        '       Udal, 

UN-CIR'Cy.M-SCRIBED,  a.  Not  circumscribed; 
not  limited  ;  not  bounded.  Milton. 

UN-CIR'CUM-SPECT,  a.     Not  circumspect.  Udal. 

UN-CIR'CUM-SPECT-LY,  ad.  Without  circum- 
spection or  caution  ;  not  circumspectly.     Bale, 

UN-CIR-CyM-STAN'TL\L,  a.  Not  circumstan- 
tial ;  not  particular  or  minute.  Browne. 

UN-CIT'?D,  a.    Not  cited.  As/i. . 

tJN-CIT'l-ZEN  (un-sit'e-zn),  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
citizenship.  Mackintosh. 

Cn-cTv'|L,  a.  Not  civil ;  not  courteous  ;  not  ur- 
bane ;  uncomplaisant ;  rude;  rough.     Browne, 

tUiV-CJ-VIL'I-TY,  ?i.     Incivility.  Baiky. 

UN-CIv-JL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  A  want  of  civilization; 
state  of  barbarism.  Clarke. 

UN-CiV'!L-lZED(-izd),  a.  1.  Not  civilized  ;  rude, 
2.  t  Coarse  ;  indecent.  Addison, 

UN-CIV'{L-LY,  ad.     Impolitely  ;  rudely.    Brotcn. 

UN-CiV'|L-NESS,  n.     Incivility,     [r.]         Bailey. 

UN-CLAd',  a.    Not  clad  or  clothed.  E/yot. 

CN-CLAIMED'  (iin-klamd'),  a.  Not  claimed  ;  nolt 
demanded;  not  called  for.  Johnson, 

UN-CLAr'I-FIED  (-klar'e-ftd),  a.     Not  clarified. 

CN-CLASP',  v.  a,      [i.  UNCLASPED  ;  pp.  UNCLASP, 

ING,  UNCLASPED.]   To  loosen  or  open  the  clasp 

of;  to  unfasten.  "I  unclasp  the  book."  DanieL 

UN-CLAsSED'  (fin-kl4st'),  a.     Not  classed. 

UN-JLAS'SJC,  }  f^      j^ot  classic ;  not  ckssl, 

UN-CLAs'SI-CAL,  )  cal.  Knox. 

UN-CLAS'S|-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  unclassical 
manner  ;  not  classically  Ash. 

UN-CLAs'S{-FIeD,  a.     Not  classified. 

UN'CLE(ung'kl,82),  w.  {JL.arvncvlus,  dim,  of  arus, 
a  grandfather  ;  Fr.  07icle.']  The  brother  of  one's 
father  or  mother ;  or  the  husband  of  one's  aunt: 
—  the  correlative  in  sex  to  aunt,  Shak. 

Uncle  Sam,  a  collective  name  sportively  given  to  the 
United  States,  as  John  Bull  is  to  England.      Bartlett, 

UN-CLEAN'  (-klen'),  ffl.  1.  Not  clean  ;  foul;  dir. 
ty  ;    filthy.     "  Uncombed,  unclean."      Dryden. 

2.  Not  purified  by  rites.  Acts  x.  28. 

3.  tFoul  with  sin  ;  evil.    "  Unclean  spirit." 

What  act  more  execrably  ■unclean,  profane  ?  Milton, 

4.  t  Lewd ;  unchaste ;  licentious. 

Let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 

And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  imclean  knight.  Shak. 

CN-CLEAN'A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  cleaned. 

ON-CLEAN'LJ-NESS  (un-klgn'le-nes),  n.  Want  of 
cleanliness  ;  impurity  ;  filth.  Clarendon, 

CtN-CLEAN'LY  (iin-klen'le),  a,  1.  Foul;  filthy; 
unclean ;  dirty ;  nasty.         _  Shak 

2.  Unchaste;  indecent;  impure.  Watts, 

(JN-CLEAN'N^lSS.n.  The  state  of  being  unclean. 
UN-CLEAN^ED',  a.    Not  cleansed.  Bacon. 

tJN-CLEAR',  a.  Not  clear  ;  obscure.  Leighton 
UN-CLEARED'  (-klerd'),  a.  Not  cleared.  Savage 
tJN-CLEAV'A-BLE,a.  That  cannot  be  cleft.  Dana. 

Cn'CLE-IN-LAw,  n.  The  brother  of  a  hus- 
band's or  a  wife's  father.  Lord  Cockburn. 

UN-CLENCH',  V,  a.    To  unclinch.  Garth. 

UN-CLER'f-CAL,  a.    Not  clerical.  Knox. 

tJN-CLERK'LIKE,  a.  Not  like  a  man  well  edu- 
cated ;  unlearned ;  illiterate.  Bp,  Taylor. 
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R.V-CLRW'  (Hn-klQ'),  r.  a.    To  undo ;  to  untie ;  to 

unfold  ;  to  unwind  ;  to  unravel.  Shnk. 

ON-CI-IMBED' (-kllinbd'),  a.    Not  climbed.    Ash. 

CN-CLI.NCH',  v.  a.  [t.  VNCLINCUEI)  ;  pp.  un- 
CMNCIIIXO,    UNCMNCHKU.]      To    OpCU,    US    thc 

closed  hand ;  —  written  also  unclench.      Smart. 

0N-('LTNG',  t'.  n.  To  be  released  from  a  state 
of  clinging  or  adhesion.  Milton. 

CN-0L1ppED'  (aii-kllpt'),  a.    Not  clipped.  Locke. 

flN-CLOAK',  r.  a.  [«.  UNCLOAKED  ;  pp.  incloak- 
INO,  LNCLOAKKD.]  To  take  off  a  cloak  or  cov- 
ering from  ;  to  divest  of  a  cloak.  Clarke. 

Ci\-CLOAK',  V.  n.    To  take  off  one's  cloak. 

CN-CLOAKED'  (-kl6kt'),J»-  «•  Not  cloaked.  Elton. 

CN-CL6G',  v.   a.      [j.    UNCLOOOED  ;  pp.    UNCLOO- 

OINO,  UMCLOOOED.]     To  disencumber ;  to  set 
at  liberty ;  to  free  from  impediment.      Drijdcn. 

ON-CLOTS'TPR,  V.  a.  \i.  UNCLOISTEUED  ;  pp. 
VNCI.OISTERING,     UNCLOISTEllEU.]       To    SCt   at 

large,  as  from  a  cloister ;  to  free.  Norris, 

CNCLO^E'  (an-kl6/.'),  V.  a.     [t.  unclosed;  pp. 

UNCLOSING,  UNCLOSED.]      To  Open.  PopO. 

ON-C'LO§ED'  (un-kI6zd'),  a.    Not  closed ;  open. 

On-CL6THE',  v.  a.  \t.  unclothed;  pp.  un- 
clothing, UNCLOTHED.]  To  Strip  or  divest  of 
clothes  ;  to  make  naked.  Watts. 

DN-CLOTHED'(-klotfid'),  «.  Not  clothed.  Surrey. 

ON-CLOTH'fD-LY,  ad.    Nakedly.  Bacon. 

0n-CL6TH'|NG,  n.  The  act  of  disrobing  or  tak- 
ing off  clothes.  Beecher. 

CX-CLOT'T^D,  a.    Not  clotted.  Ash. 

CN-CLoOd',  v.  a.  To  unveil ;  to  clear  from 
clouds  or  obscurity,  Fletcher. 

CN-CL60d'5D,  a.    Free  from  clouds  ;  clear. 

ON-CLOUD'5D-NESS,    n.      Openness;    freedom 

from  clouds  or  gloom  ;  clearness.  Boyle. 

0N-CLOI)d'Y,  a.    Free  from  clouds  ;  clear.    Gay. 

0N-CL6'VEN  (-kls'vn),  a.  Not  cloven.  Beau.^Fl. 

ON-CLOTCH',  v.  a.  To  open  from  being  close 
shut,  as  the  hand.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

fiN'CO  (uns'ko),  arf.  Very ;  in  a  high  degree  ;  as, 
"  Unco  glad."     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

f-CN-COACHED',  a.  Separated  or  loosed  from 
a  coach.     "  Mules  uncoached."  Chapman. 

UN-CO-ACT'lfD,  a.  Not  driven  together,  com- 
pelled, constrained,  or  forced.  More. 

On-CQ-Ag'U-LA-BLE,  a.    Not  coagulable.     Ure. 

CN-CO-Ag'V-LAT-PD,  a.    Not  coagulated,    Ure. 

UN-CO  AT'gD,  a.  Not  coated ;  having  no  coa.t.  Ash. 

Ci\-CoCK',  V.  a.     1.  To  let  down,  as  the  hammer 

of  the  lock  of  a  gun,  or  the  brim  of  a  hat.  Ash. 

2.  To  spread  open,  as  a  cock  of  hay.        Ash. 

CX-C6CKED'  (-kBkt'),  a.    Not  cocked.    Johnson. 

ON-COF'F1NED  (un-ksrfjnd),  a.  Not  put  into  a 
coffin.     "  Uncoffined  and  unknown."        Byron. 

CN-C6'^PNT,  a.    Not  cogent ;  weak.        Baxter. 

0n-c59'I-TA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  thought 
of  or  cogitated  ;  incogitable.  More. 

frN-CO-HE'SJVE,  a.    Not  cohesive.  Ash. 

ON-COIF',  r.  a.  To  take  off  the  cap  of.  Arbuthnot. 

ON-COIFED'  (un-kblft'),  a.     Not  wearing  a  coif. 

CN-CoIl',  r.  a.  ft.  UNCOILED ;  p;).  uncoiling, 
UNCOILED.]  To  open  from  being  coiled  or 
wrapped  one  part  upon  another ;  to  unroll. 

tJN-CofNED' (un-kblnd'),a.    Not  coined.    Locke. 
ON-CQL-LAT'PD,  a.     Not  collated.  Ash. 

ON-CQL-LfiCT'eD,  a.    Not  collected.        Brown. 

UN-CQL-L6cT'5D-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  uncollected.  Clarke. 

ON-COL-LECT'J-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  col- 
lected or  gathered.  Smart. 

Dn-C6l'Q-NIZED  (-k5I'o-nIzd),  a.  Not  colo- 
nized ;  not  established  In  a  colony.  Ash. 

CN-c6l'QRED  (-kai'vrd),  o.  Not  colored,  stained, 
or  dyed ;  free  from  color.  Leighton. 

t  r/N-COLT',  V.  a.    To  unhorse.  Shak. 

OiV-COMBED'  (-kBiud'),  a.   Not  combed.  Spenser. 
ON-CQM-BIN'A-BLE,  a.  Not  combinable.  Smart. 


ON-CQM-BIN'A-BLV,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  com- 
binable.        '         *  Clarke. 

UN-CQM-rINE',  V.  a.  To  free  from  a  state  of 
combination  or  union,     [ii.]  Daniel. 

rrN-CQM-BINED'(-bIiid').«-  Not  combined.Gray. 

UN-c6ME-AT'A-BI>E  (un-kiiin-ftt'?-l)l),  a.  That 
cannot  be  come  at ;  not  to  be  attained ;  inac- 
cessible.—See  Reliable.     [Low.]  Bailey. 

I  won't  truat  my  honor,  I  auure  you;  my  honor  ia  itn- 
coiiieulable.  Coni/reve- 

[lie]  hu  0  perfect  art  in  being  unintelligible  in  diacourae 
and  uncumeatable  in  busincu.  7'atler. 

0N-c6mE'L|-NESS  (uii-kOiu'l^-nes),  n.  A  want 
of  comeliness  or  grace ;  deformity.  Locke. 

CN-c6mE'LY  (-kuiii'l?),  a.  Not  comely;  want- 
ing grace ;  ugly.    "An  uncomely  guest.'   Sidney. 

0N-c6me'LY,  ad.    Without  comeliness,    Elyot. 
UN-c6m'FORT-A-BLE,    a.      Not    comfortable ; 

wanting  comfort;   unhappy;  dismal;  painful; 

miserable ;  cheerless ;  disagreeable.    Ilackluyt. 

Should  wo  be  driven  on  ahore,  we  hod  thc  mtcoin/ortutje 
prospect  of  ending  our  daya  on  aome  dcaolutc  cooat,  witltout 
any  rcoaonable  hope  of  ever  getting  off  again.  Aiuoti. 

Syn.  —  See  Dismal.  . 

C'N-cOM'FORT-A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  "Want  of  com- 
fort or  cheerfulness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

0N-c6m'FORT-A-BLY,  ad.  Without  comfort  or 
cheerfulness ;  unpleasantly.  Drayton. 

0n-C6m'FQRT-5D,  a.  Not  comforted.  Beau.SgFl. 

On-CQM-mAnd'^D,  a.  Not  commanded.    South. 

UN-CQM-MAnD'5R-LIKE,  a.  Unlike  a  general 
or  commander.  Milton. 

UN-C0M-MEM'0-RAT-5D,  a.  Not  commemo- 
rated. Ash. 

tJN-COM-MEND'A-BLE,  a.  Not  commendable; 
illaudable.  —  Sec  Commendable.         Feltfiam. 

On-COM-MEND'^D,  a.  Not  commended.  Waller. 

fjN-COM-MEN'Sy-RATE,  a.     Incommensurate. 

ON-COM-MER'CIAL,  a.  Not  commercial.   Burke. 

UN-COM-MER'CIAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  uncommer- 
cial manner.  Clarke. 

tJi\-COM-Ml§'5R-AT-5D,  a.    Not  commiserated. 

UN-COM-MlS'SIONED  (un-kom-mlsh'ynd),  a.  Not 
comraisioned  or  empowered.  Seeker. 

UN-COM-MIT'T^D,  a.  Not  committed.  Hammond. 

UN-C^M'MON,  a.   Not  common  ;  not  often  found 
or  known  ;  unusual ;  rare  ;  infrequent ;  strange. 
Syn.— See  Odd,  Rare. 

0N-c6m'MON-LY,  ad.  In  an  uncommon  degree ; 
rarely  ;  not  frequently.  Cook. 

UN-OOM'MON-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  im- 
common ;  infrequency  ;  rarity ;  rareness.  Seeker. 

UN-COM-MU'Nl-CA-BLE,  a.  Not  communicable  ; 
incommunicable.  Warhurton. 

fJN-COM-MU'Nl-CAT-pD,  a.    Not  communicated. 

rjN-COM-MU'Nl-CAT-lNG,  a.  Not  communicat- 
ing. SoxUhey. 

UN-COM-MU'Nl-CA-TlVE,  a.  Not  communica- 
tive ;  close  ;  incommunicative.         Chesterfield. 

UN-COM-MU'Nl-CA-TJVE-NfiSS.n.     Thc  state  or 
quality  of  being  uncommunicative.       Johnson. 
C[N-CQM-pAcT',        )a.    Not  compact;  not  firm 
ON-CQM-PAct'?D,  >  or  settled.  Addison. 

r;N-CQM-PACT'(;D-LY,ad.    Not  compactedly. 
t  UN-c6m'PA-NIED  (-p?i-njd),  a.  Unaccompanied. 

Thence  ahe  fled  uncompanial,  unaought.         Fairfax. 

CiV-CQM-PAN'IQN-A-BLE,  a.  Not  companion- 
able ;  not  sociable.  Coleridge. 

tJN-c6M'PASSED  (-kfim'p98t),  a.  Not  compassed. 

CtN-CQM-PAS'SION-ATE  (an-kom-pft8h'vn-9t),  a. 
Not  compassionate  ;  without  pity.  Milton, 

DN-C0M-PAS'S[QN-5D,  a.    Not  pitied. 

tJN-CQM-PfeL'LA-BLE,  o.  That  cannot  be  com- 
pelled, constrained,  obliged,  or  forced.        Udal. 

0n-CQM-p£lLE1)'  (-p81d'),  a      Not   compelled. 

CN-CQM-P£N'SAT-?D,  a.   Not  compensated. 

0N-CQM-PLAIN'|NG,  a.    Not  complaining. 

CN-CQM-PLAIN'ING-LY,  ad.  Not  complainingly. 


0N-CQM-PLAlN'lNO-Nft8S,  «.  The  ttate  of  being 

uncomplaining.  Clarke 

0N-COM-PLAI-i#ANT'  (-ztni'),  a.  Not  complai- 
sant ,  not  civil ;  not  agreeable.  Sjtectator. 

0N-C6M-PLAMjANT'Ly,arf.  Not  complaisant- 
ly  ;  with  want  of  complaisance.  Blackstone 

t  CN-CC^M-PLETE',  a.    Incomplete.  Pope. 

ON-COM-PLET'^D,  o.     Not  completed.  FeUham 

ON-CQM-PLI'ANT,  a.     Not  compliant.        Hume 

CN-COM'PLl-CAT-eri,  a.    Not  complicated.  Ash 

UN-COM-PLl-MfiNT'A-RY,  a.  Not  complimenu 
ary ;  reproachful.  '  C^m.  Rer. 

ON-CfiMTLI-MfiNT-eD,  o.     Not  complimented. 

0N-CQM-PLY'|NG,  a.    Not  complying.       Milton. 

CN-CQM-P0§ED'  (-p6zd'),  o.    Not  composed, 

ON-CQM-PdCND'eD,  a.  Not  compounded.  Locke. 

UN-CQM-Pot>ND'?D-LY,orf.  Without  being  com- 
pounded ;  simply.       '  Bp.  IlaU. 

CN-CQM-PoOND'eD-NfeSS,  n.   The  state  of  being 

uncompounded.  Hammond. 

ON-COM-PR(;-HfiND'eD,  o.     Not  comprehended 

On-cOM-PRP-HKn'SI-BLE,  a.  Not  comprehen- 
sible ;  incomprehensible.    [li.]  Jewell. 

ON-crjM-PRp-HEN'SIVE,  a.  Unable  to  compre- 
hend ;  incomprehensive.     [r  ]  South. 

CTN-COM-PRfiSSED'  (an-kom-prggt'),  a.  Free  from 
compression.     "  Uncompressed  air."  Boyle. 

(jN-COM-PRI§ED',  a.  Uncomprehended.  Drayton. 

UN-C6M'PRO-Mf§ED  (-nilzd),  o.  Not  compro- 
mised or  adjusted  by  mutual  concessions.   Ash. 

CN-COM'PRO-MI^-JNG,  a.  Not  compromising; 
unyielding ;  obstinate.  Ed.  Rev. 

UN-C6m'PRO-MI§-ING-LY,  ad.  Without  com- 
promise. Channing^ 

UN-UQM-PUT'gD,   a.     Not  computed.  Ash. 

UN-CON-CEAL'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  con- 
cealed ;  not  concealable.  Clarke. 

UN-CON-CEALEi)'  (-sgid'),  a.    Not  concealed. 

(jN-CON-CE[V'A-BLE,  a.  Inconceivable  ;  in- 
comprehensible,    [u.]  Locke. 

ON-CON-CEIV'A-BLE-NeSS,  n.  Inconceivable- 
ness;  incomprehensibleness.     [u.]  Locke. 

0n-CON-CEIV'.\-BLY,  ad.    Inconceivably,    [r.] 

ON-CON-CEIVED'  (au-kon-8«vd'),  a.  Not  con- 
ceived ;  not  thought ;  not  imagined.        Creech. 

ON-CQN-CEIV'JNG,  a.     Not  conceiving,    Daniel. 

ON-CON-CERN',  n.  Want  of  concern ;  freedom 
from  anxiety  ;  indifference.  Thomson. 

On-concerned'  (an-kon-sgmd'),  o.  Not  con- 
cerned ;  not  anxious  ;  —  indifferent ;  careless. 

t;N-CON-CERN'(:D-LY,  ad.     Without  concern. 

ON-CON-CERN'5D-NES8,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unconcerned ;  freedom  from  concern.       South. 

UN-CON-CERN'ING,  a.  Not  concerning  or  ef- 
fecting ;  not  interesting,     [li.]  Addison. 

t  UN-CQN-CERN'M5NT,  n.    Unconcern.   SoiUh. 
ON-CON-CERT'eD,  a.     Not  concerted.        Stri/t. 
UN-CON-clL'|-AT-5D,  a.    Not  conciliated. 
UN-C0N-CTL'|-AT-ING,  a.  Not  eonciliating.<"oxe. 
UN-CON-ClL'l-A-TQ-RY,  a.     Not  conciliatory. 
fjN-CON-CLUD'pD,  «.     Not  concluded.  Ash. 

t  UN-CQN-CL0'D?NT,  a.     Inconclusive.      Bale. 
t  IJN-CON-CLU'DJ-BLE,  a.    That  cannot  be  con- 
cluded ;  not  determinable.  •  More. 
ON-CON-CLOD'ING,  a      Inconclusive,     [r.] 

Men'a  ftlac  and  tmconclMting  rcaaontngs.  Locte. 

t  &N-CON-CLUD'lNG-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  inconclusive.  Bp.  TayUir. 

t  C'N-CQN-CLU'S|VE,  a.  Inconclusive. //ammond. 

Dn-CQN-C^CT'PD,  a.    Not  concocted.       Brown. 

ON-CQN-DfiNS'A-BLE,  a.    Tlot  condensable. 

CN-CQN-DftMNED'  (-dSnid'),  a.    Not  condemned. 

CN-CQN- DENS' A-BLE-NfcSS,  r».  The  state  of  be- 
ing uncondensable.  Clarke 
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UN-CON-DEi\SED'  (-dSnst'),  «•     Not  condensed. 

On-CON-dIt'PU,  a.  Not  condited  ;  not  preserved 
in  a'savory  state  ;  not  preserved  or  pickled. 

As  insipid  as  cork  or  the  miconditcd  mushroom.    Jip.  Taylor. 
CN-COiV-Di"TION-AL  (uu-kon-dish'un-sil),  a.  Not 
conditional ;  absolute  ;  unlimited.  Ih-yden. 

Syn.  —  See  Absolute. 

/iN-CON-D!"TrON-AL-LY,  ad.     Without   condi- 
tions ;  not  conditionally.  Hammond. 

fhV-CON-DI"TION-ATE,  a.     Not  subject  to  con- 
ditions ;  unconditioned.  Bp.  Taylor. 

0N-CON-Dl"TIONED(un-kon-dJsh'un(l),a.  1.  Not 
conditioned.  Calderwood. 

2.  Inconceivable  or  incogitable. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
DiV-CON-dI"TIONED,  n.     {Met.)  That  which  is 
inconceivable  or  incogitable,  as  absolute  or  in- 
finite space,  absolute  or  infinite  time. 

The  sum,  therefore,  of  what  I  have  now  stnted  is,  that  the 
cow/ilioiied  is  that  wliich  is  alone  conceivable  or  cogitable  ; 
the  uiicanditioiierl,  that  which  is  inconceivable  or  incogitable. 
The  conditioned  or  the  thinkable  lies  between  two  extremes 
or  poles;  and  these  extremes  or  poles  are  each  of  them  mi- 
ctmditioned,  each  of  them  inconceivable,  each  of  them  exclu- 
sive or  contradictory  of  the  other.  Sir  W.  Jlwniltun. 

Law  of  the  conditioned,  (Met.)  th"!  law  of  the  mind 
that  the  conceivable  is  in  every  relation  hounded  by 
the  inconceivable.  Sir  yf.  JIainiltun. 

UN-CON-DUg'iNG,  a.    Not  conducing.    Phillips. 

UN-CON-DUCT'gD,  a.     Not  conducted.    Barrow. 

[JN-C0N-FED'5R-AT-?D,  a.     Not  united  in  con- 
federacy ;  not  confederated.  Ash. 

UN-CON-FERRED'  (-(erd'),  a.  Not  conferred.  Ash. 

UN-CON-FESSED'  (-Rst'),  «.  Not  confessed.  Ash. 

UN-CON-FESS'ING,  a.    Not  confessing.    Milton. 

UNCON-FlN'A-BLE,  a.     Not  confinable.     Shak. 

UN-CON-FINED'  (-find'),  a.     Not  confined  ;  free 
from  restraint :  —  unlimited ;  unbounded.  Pope. 

&N-CON-FIN'eD-LY,  ad.     Without  limitation  or 
confinement.  Barrow. 

UN-CON-FIN'!NG,  a.  Not  confining.  Chesterfield. 

UN-CON-FIRMED'  (-ffrmd'),  a.     Not  confirmed. 

t  UN-CON-FORM',  rt.  Unlike  ;  dissimilar.  Milton. 

UN-CON-FORM-A-bIl'I-TY,  m.   The  state  of  being 
unconformable  ;  inconsistency.  Clarke. 

ON-CON-FORM'A-BLE,  n.  1.  Not  conforming;  in- 
consistent ;  not  agreeing  or  conforming./iooA^r. 
2.  {Geol.)  Noting  strata  one  series  of  which 
is  so  placed  over  another  series  the^t  the  planes 
of  the  superior  repose  on  the  edges  of  the  in- 
ferior ;  —  noting  the  junction  and  also  the  strati- 
fication of  such  series  of  strata.  Lyell. 

tJN-CON-FORM'A-BLE-NESS,    n.      The    state    of 
being  uncomformable  ;  inconsistency.       Roget. 

tJN-CON-FORM'A-BLY,  ad.     Not  conformably. 

UN-CON-FORMED'  (-f  brmd'),  a.    Not  conformed. 

UN-CON-FORM'|-Ty,M.   Non-conformity;  incon- 
gruity ;  want  of  confoismity.     [r.]  South. 

UN-CON-FOUND'gD,  rt.     Not  confounded.     Ash. 

UN-CON-FU§ED'    (iin-kon-fuzd'),    a.       Not   con- 
fused ;  free  from  confusion.  Locke. 

UN-CON-FU§'eD-LY,    ad.      Without   confusion; 
not  confusedly.  Locke. 

tJN-CON-FUT'A-BLE,  a.     Not  confutable.  Sprat. 

UN-CON-FUT'gD,  a.    Not  confuted.  Milton. 

UN-CON-^EAL'A-BLE,  a.     Not  congealable. 

&N-CON-^EALED'  (-kon-jeld'),  a.  Not  congealed; 
not  concreted  by  cold.  Brown. 

On  CON-gJE'Nl-AL,  a.    Not  congenial.        Knox. 

On-CON-QJE-NI-Al'J-TY,   n.     Want  of  congeni- 
ality or  affinity,  *  Clarke. 

UN-CON-GRAt'U-LAT-5D,  a.  Not  congratulated. 

UN-CON-JoiNED'  (-kon-jblnd'),  a.  Not  conjoined. 

UN-c6n'JU-GAL,  a.    Not  conjugal.  Milton. 

f;N-CON-JUNC'TIVE,a.     Not  conjunctive. 

On-CON-N|:ct'5D,  a.    Not  connected.      Seeker. 


UN-CON-NfiCT'5D-LY,  ad.  Without  connection. 
UN-CONNED'  (-kSnd'),  a.  Not  conned  or  studied, 
t  UN-OON'NING,  a.    Not  knowing  ;  ignorant. 

An  imcorming  and  unprofitable  man.  Chaucer, 

UN-CON-NIV'ING,  rt.     Not  conniving  at.    Milton. 

UN-C6N'aU?R-A-BLE  (un-kong'ker-9-bl),  rt.  That 
cannot  be  conquered ;  invincible;  insuperable. 
SyH.  —  See  Invincible. 

UN-CON'aUgR-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  unconquerable  ;  invincibleness.  Johnson. 

UN-CON'aUgR-A-BLYjrtc?.  In  an  unconquerable 
manner  ;  invincibly  ;  insuperably.  Pope. 

UN-CON'aUgRED  (iin-kong'kerd),  rt.  Not  con- 
quered; not  vanquished  ;  unsubdued.     Sidney. 

UN-CON-SCj-EN'TIOyS  (iin-kon-she-eu'shus),  a. 
Not  conscientious.  Boswell. 

UN-C6N'SCIQN-A-BLE  (un-kon'sliun-9-bl),  rt.  1. 
Exceeding  the  limits  of  any  just  claim  or  expec- 
tation ;  excessive  ;  inordinate  ;  unreasonable. 

A  man  may  oppose  an  vncunscionable  request  for  an  nn- 
justitiable  reufon.  VJlstranye. 

2.  Not  guided  by  conscience.  South. 

ON-C6N'SCION-A-BLE-NESS(-k8n'Bhun-5i-bl-nes), 
n.    Unreasonableness  of  hope  or  claim.  Dryden. 

UN-CON'SCrON-A-BLY  (un-kon'shun-j-ble),  ad. 
Unreasonably.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-C6N'SCI0US  (un-k6n'8hus),  a.  Having  no 
mental  perception ;  not  conscious. 

UN-C6N'SCI0US-LY,  ad.     Not  consciously. 

UN-CON'SCIOUS-NESS  (uu-kbn'shus-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unconscious.  Paley. 

t  UN-CON'se-CRATE,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  sacred 
functions  or  character ;  to  desecrate.         South. 

LN-CON'Sp-CRATE,  rt.  Not  set  apart  for  sacred 
service  or  purposes,     [k.]  Sir  T.  More. 

UN-c6n'S5-CRAT-?D,  a.     Not  consecrated.  Ash. 

UN-CON'S5-CRAT-5D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  not 
being  consecrated.  Clarke. 

UN-CON-SENT'^D,  rt.     Not  consented.         Wake. 

tJN-CON-SENT'JNG,  a.     Not  consenting.      Pope. 

T'N-CON-Sp-aUEN'TIAL,  rt.     Inconsequential. 

t  UN-C0N-SId'5;R-ATE,  a.  Inconsiderate.  Daniel. 

t  UN-CON-S!D'eR-ATE-NESS,  n.  A  want  of  con- 
siderateness ;  inconsiderateness.  Hales. 

UN-CON-SID'^RED  (iin-kon-sid'erd),  rt.  Not  con- 
sidered ;  not  attended  to.  Brown. 

UN-CON-SID'gR-iNG,  a.  Not  considering;  re- 
gardless. Swift. 
UN-CON-SIGNED'  (-slud'),  a.  Not  consigned.  Ash. 
UN-CON-SOLED',  a.  Not  consoled  or  comforted. 
UN-CON-SOL'I-DAT-eD,  a.  Not  consolidated. 
UN-CON-SOL' ING,  rt.  Not  consoling.  Clarke. 
UN-c6n'SO-NANT,  a.  Inconsonant.  Hooker. 
UN-CON-SPIC'y-OUS,a.  Inconspicuous.  Ed.  Rev. 

t  UN-CON-SPIR'JNG-NESS,  n.  Absence  of  plot 
or  conspiracy.  Boyle. 

fUN-CON'STAN-CY,  n.    Inconstancy.     Goldinq. 

t  UN-CON'STANT,  a.     Inconstant.  Shak. 

t  UN-CON'STANT-LY,  ad.     Without  constancy. 

How  miconftnnllj/  names  have  been  settled.  Jlohbf. 

UN-C6N-STI-TU'TI0N-AL,  a.  Not  according  to 
the  constitution  ;  contrary  to  the  constitution. 

^The  dangerous  and  /  ncon^tittitiovnl  practice  of  removing 
military  officers  for  their  votes  in  Parliament.  Burke. 

tJN-CON-STI-TU-TION-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  unconstitutional.  Qu.  Rev. 

tJN-c6N-STl-TU'TrON-AL-LY,  ad.  Contrary  to 
the  laws  and  usages  of  the  constitution.  Qu.  R^v. 

UN-CQN-STRAIN'A-BLE,  rt.  That  cannot  be  con- 
strained ;  not  constrainable.  Ash. 

UN-CON-STRAiNED'  (un-kon-strand'),  rt.  Free 
from  constraint;  not  forced  or  compelled:  — 
free  ;  easy ;  natural ;  not  labored.  Milton. 

&N-CON-STRAIN'eD-LY,flK?.  Without  constraint. 


tJN-CON-STRAlNT',M.  Freedom  from  constraint; 
ease.    "  Freedom  and  unconstraint."         Felton 

UN-CON-STRUCT'^D,  rt.     Not  constructed.  Ash. 

UN-CON-SULT'(;d,  a.    Not  consulted.       Milton. 

UN-COi\-8ULT'JNG,  rt.    Not  consulting  ;  improvL 

dent ;  imprudent ;  rash.  Sidney, 

UN-CON-SUMED'  (-kon-cumd'),  o.  Not  consumed, 
UN-CON-SUM' JNG,  rt.     Not  consuming.  Ash. 

tJN-CON-SUM'MATE,       >  ^.     Not  consummated  ; 
UN-CON-SUM'MAT-?D,  )not  accomplished;   not 
finished.  Dryden.    Ash. 

UN-CON-TAm'1-NATE,      U.  Not  contaminated; 
UN-CON-TAm'|-NAT-5D,  )  not  defiled.      Cowper, 

UN-CON-TEMNED'  (iin-kon-temd'),  rt.      Not  con- 
temned. 

UN-CON-TfiM'PLAT-?D,  rt.    Not  contemplated. 

UN-CON-TEND'^D,  rt.     Not  contended  for;  not 
contested.     "  Uncontended  prize."  Dryden. 

UN-C0N-TEND'{NG,  p.  a.    Not  contending. 
UN-C0N-TENT'5D,  rt.  Discontented,  [r.]  Daniel. 

UN-CON-TENT'f.D-NESS,  n.     Ihe  state  of  being 
discontented,     [r.]  Hammond. 

t  UN-CON-TENT'ING-NESS,  n.     Want  of  power 
to  satisfy  or  make  contented.  Boyle. 

t  UN-CON-TEST'A-BLE,  rt.     That  cannot  be  con- 
tested ;  incontestable.  Locke. 

UN-CON-TfiST'pD,  a.  Not  contested.  Blackmore. 

tUN-CfiN'Tl-NpNT,  rt.    Inconj;inent.    Wickliffe. 

UN-CON-TRAct'PD,  a.    Not  contracted.       Ash. 

UN-CON-TRA-dIcT'A-BLE,  rt.     That  may  not  be 
contradicted  ;  indisputable.  Fitch, 

UN-C6N-TRA-niCT'?D,    a.      Not    contradicted: 
not  denied  or  gainsaid.  Pearson. 

UN-C5N-TRA-DiCT'5D-LY,   ad.      Without    con- 
tradiction. Month.  Rev. 

UN-CON-TRAsT'^D,  rt.     Not  contrasted. 

UN-CON'TRITE,  rt.    Not  contrite.        Hammond 

Not  con. 
Smcfrt, 

UN-CON-TRIV'ING,  rt.     Not  contriving.      Smart. 

UN-CON-TROL'LA-BLE,  a.     1.    That  cannot  be 
controlled ;  incontroUable  ;  ungovernable.  More 
2.  Indisputable  ;  irrefragable,     [r.] 

The  pension  was  granted  by  reason  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's uncontrollable  title  to  England.  llaywarj, 

UN-CON-TROL'LA-BLE-NESS,  n.     The    state  of 
being  uncontrollable.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-CON- TROL'LA-BLY,  ad.   So  as  not  to  be  con- 
trolled ;  incontroUabl'y.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-CON-TROLLED'  (-kon-trold'),  rt.     1.  Not  con- 
trolled ;  not  checked  or  restrained.  Beati,  &;  Fl 
2.  Not  disputed  or  contradicted.  [r.J     South, 

UN-CON-TROL'LpD-LY,  ad.     Without  control  or 
opposition.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

t  UN-CON-TRO- VER'SO-R Y,  rt.  Free  from  contro- 
versy.    "  An  uncontroversory  piety."  Bp.  Hall, 

UN-CON-TRO- VERT'^D,  rt.    Not  controverted. 

UN-CON-TRO- VERT'5D-LY,  ad.     Without  being 
controverted ;  incontrovertibly.  Clarke. 

UN-CON-TRO- VERT'|-BLY,    ad.      Without  con- 
troversy ;  incontrovertibly.  Johnson. 

UN-CON-VENED'    (un-kon-vend'),  a.      Not  con- 
vened or  assembled.  Ash, 

fUN-CON-VEN'ipNT,  rt.     Inconvenient.       Bale, 

t  UN-CON- VEN'IfNT-LY,  ad.    Inconveniently. 

tJN-CON-VERS'A-BLE,  o.    Not  conversable  ;  not 
affable  ;  not  sociable.  Rogers. 

UN-CON'VpR-SANT,  rt.   Not  conversant.   Mndox. 

UN-CON-VERS'JNG,   p.    a.     Not    conversing    or 
holding  intercourse.  Milton, 


UN-CON-TRIVED'   (Qn-kon-trlvd'),  a. 
trived,  planned,  or  projected. 


UN-CON- VER'SION,  n. 
converted. 


The  state  of  being  un- 
Ch.  Ob. 


0n-CQN-VERT'5D,  a.    Not  converted.      Baxten 


A.  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  fi,  I,  6,  U,  ^,  short;    A,  5,  1,  Q,  y,  Y.  obscure;    FArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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rjN-CQN-ViiRT'l-BLE,  a.    Not  convertible.  Cong. 

ON-CQN-VEYED'  (-koii-vad'),  a.    Not  conveyed. 

I  N-CQN-VlCT'gD,  a.    Not  convicted,        Sterne. 

UN-UQN-VlNCED'  (-kon-vlnst'),  a.  Not  convinced. 

tJN-CQN-VlNC'iNG,  a.     Not  convincing.   Milton. 

ON-CQN-Vt/LSED'  (-vuUt),  a.    Not  convulsed. 

tJN-COOKED'  (iSn-kakt'),  a.     Not  cooked.       Ash. 

r'.\-c6P'l-A-BLE,  a.    That  cannot  be  copied. 

C.\-cORD',  v.  a.  [i.  UNCouDED  ;  pp.  uncokd- 
INO,  VNCOKUED.]  To  loose  or  free  from  cords  ; 
to  unbind ;  to  loosen.  Johnson. 

UN-CORD'IAL  (-y?!),  a.    Not  cordial.  Scott. 

UN-CORK',  V.  a.  [i.  UNCOUKED ;  pp.  uncork- 
ing, UNCOKKEn.]  To  draw  the  cork  from.  Ash. 

Ui\-c6R'Q-NET-?D,«.  Having  no  coronet.  Po/foA;. 

ON-COR'PU-LfNT,  a.    Not  corpulent.       Clarke. 

ON-CQR-r£cT',  a.    Incorrect,  [u.]  Dryden. 

CN-COR-RfiCT'fD,  a.    Not  corrected.  Bmjle. 

t  r;\-c6R'Rl-^J-BLE,  a.    Incorrigible.       Outred. 

0N-CQR-R6n'O-RAT-(;D,  a.  Not  corroborated 
or  confirmed;  imsupported.  Ash. 

Cn-COR-ROD'^D,  a.    Not  corroded.  Ash. 

CN-COR-RUPT', a.  Not  corrupt;  upright;  hon- 
est ;  true  ;  incorrupt.  Udal. 

OJV-CpR-RUPT'jpD,  a.  Not  corrupted.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

Gn-COR-RUPT'5D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
uncorrupted ;  iiicorruption.'  Milton. 

t"  UN-COR-RUPT-l-BiL'J-TY,  n.  Incorruptibility ; 
incorruption.  '  Wicklijf'e. 

f  UN-COR-RUPT'l-BLE,  a.  Incorruptible  ;  not  to 
be  corrupted.  Wickliffe. 

t  UN-CQJl-RUP"Il0N,  n.    Incorruption.  Chaucer. 

r.\'-cpR-ROPT'LY,ai.  Not  corruptly ;  uprightly; 
iucorruptly.  Brande. 

UN-COR-RUPT'NPSS,  «.  Incorruptness.  Tit. ill. 

Cn-c6sT'LY,  a.    Not  costly.  Bp.  Taylor. 

rN-COUN'SgL-LA-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  counselled 
or  advised.  '  Cl.ircndoii. 

UN-c6i)n'S5LLED,  a.     Not  counselled.     Biirke. 

©N-CoiyiNT'A-BLE.a.  Innumerable,  [ii.]  Raleigh. 

ON-CodNT'gD,  a.    Not  counted.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

UN-CoON'Tg-NANCED,  o.     Not  countenanced. 

fJN-C0t)N-T5R-ACT'gD,  a.    Not  counteracted. 

r.\-COI>N'TpR-FRlT  (-kbfin't?r-f"),  a.  Not  coun- 
terfeit ;  genuine  ;  real.  Wyat. 

On-COUN'TPR-FEIT-^D,  a.    Not  counterfeited. 

0N-COUN-T$R-mAND'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be 
countermanded.  '  M.  Hale. 

f;N-CoOxN'T?R-MAND-?D,  a.  Not  countermanded. 

fJN-COUN-TpR-VAFLED'  (un-koGn-t?r-vald'),  a. 
Not  countervailed.  West.  Rev. 

CN-COUP'IiE  (un-kfip'pl),  V.  a.  [t.  uncoui'LED  ; 
pp.  UNCouPLiNO,  UNCOUPLE!).]  To  loose  from 
couples  ;  to  set  loose  ;  to  disjoin.  Udal. 

tJN-COtJP'LED  (-kup'pld),  a.  Not  coupled;  single. 

CN-COURT'PD.o.  Not  courted  or  wooed.  Daniel. 

II  UN-COiJR'Te-OUS  (un-kUr'te-us  or  Qn-kSrt'yus. 
—  See  Coi'RTEOLS),  a.  Not  courteous ;  discour- 
teous ;  uncivil ;  impolite ;  disrespectful ;  not 
complaisant.  Sidney. 

II  UN-COUR'T?.OUS-LY  (ati-kUr't^iis-l?  or  un- 
kart'yys-l?),  ad.     Uncivilly ;  impolitely.      More. 

II  UN-COUR'Tg-OVS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing uncourteous ;  incivility.  Ash. 

CN-COiJR'Te-SY,  n.  Want  of  courtesy.  Bemers. 

CN-COURT'Ll-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  bemg  uncourtly  ;  rusticity.  Addison. 

DN-COURT'LY  (fin-kort'l?),  a.     Not  courtly;  un- 
civil ;  rude  ;  rustic  ;  awkward.  Swift. 
Syn.  —  See  Awkward. 


0n-c6uTH'  (an-k6th'),  a.     [A.  S.  unctdh;   un, 
not,  and  cuth,  known.] 

1.  tNot  known;  unknown.  Puttenham. 

Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth.  UUton. 

2.  Awkward  ;   boorish  ;  clumsy  ;   unseemly  ; 
ugly  ;  —  strange  ;  odd. 

The  dreu  of  a  New  Zcalundcr  U  certainly,  to  a  (transpr  at 
firat  sight,  the  most  tmcouth  tliat  can  bo  imagined.  Cook. 

0N-c6uTH'LY   (-k6th'le),   ad.     In   an    uncouth 
manner  ;  awkwardly ;  oiddly  ;  strangely.  Howe. 

t;N-c6(JTH'NesS,   n.     The  state  of  being  un- 
couth ;  oddness  ;  strangeness.  Knox. 

t  0n-c6 V'5-NA-BLE,  a.    Not  covenable ;  incr  i- 
vcnient ;  unsuitable.  Chaucer 

(;n-c6v'5-NANT-(;d,  a.    Not  granted  under  cov- 
enant, contract,  or  agreement.         Bp.  Horsley. 

UN-C6V'5R  (un-kQv'er),  v.  a.      [i.  UNCOVERED; 

pp.   UNCOVERING,  UNCOVERED.] 

1.  To  divest  of  a  covering ;  to  strip ;  to  lay 
bare  or  open. 

After  you  are  up,  uncover  your  bed,  and  open  the  curtains 
to  air  it.  Harvey. 

2.  To  disclose ;  to  detect ;  to  discover. 
There  will  certainly  come  some  day  or  other  to  uncover 

every  soul  of  us.  I'oite. 

3.  To  bare,  as  the  head,  in  token  of  respect. 
Rather  let  my  head  dance  on  a  bloody  pole 

Thau  stand  uncovered  to  the  vulgar  groom.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Bare,  Detect. 

UN-c6v'5R,  V.  n.  To  take  off  the  hat  or  the 
covering  of  the  head  ;  to  make  bare. 

We  were  forced  to  uncover  after  them.  Addifon. 

tJN-c6v'eRED(un-kav'?rd),  P- a.  Not  covered; 
stripped ;  laid  bare  or  open. 

Cn-c6v'^:T-?D,  a.    Not  coveted.  Ash. 

UN-COVVl',  v.  a.    To  divest  of  a  cowl.  Coleridge. 

tJN-CoWLED'  (-kofild'),  a.    Not  wearing  a  cowl. 

UN-CRAf'TY,  a.    Not  crafty.  Bp.  Taylor. 

UN-CRAMPED'  (fin-ki^mpt'),  a.  Not  cramped  or 
confined  ;  free  from  constraint.  Eel.  Rev. 

IJN-CRAN'NJED,  a.    Having  no  cranny.  Drayton. 

tJN-CRp-AT'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  created ; 
not  creatabl'e.  Tillock. 

UN-CRg-ATE',  V.  a.    To  annihilate,  [r.]  Careto. 
t  UN-CRP-ATE',  a.     Uncreated.  MiUoti. 

(JN-CR^-AT'^D,  a.     Not  created.  Locke. 

UN-CR5-AT'5D-NESS,   n.      The   state   of   being 

uncreated.  Waterland. 

t  tJN-CRED'l-BLE,  a.    Incredible.  Bacon. 

t  UN-CRED'JT-A-BLE,  a.  Discreditable.  "Un- 
creditable  and  unfashionable  sins."   Hammond. 

tUN-CRED'lT-A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  Discreditable- 
ness.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

t  UN-CRED'IT-A-BLY,  ad.   Without  credit.   Ash. 

UN-CRED'IT-5D,  a.     Not  credited.  Warner. 

UN-CREST'|;d,  a.    Not  having  a  erest.        Dyer. 

UN-CRlED',  a.    Not  cried  or  called.       B.  Jonson. 

UN-CRIp'PLED  (On-krTp'pld),  a.  Not  crippled; 
unmaimed ;  not  lamed.  Cowper. 

UN-CRIT'l-CAL,  a.    Not  critical.  -   Penn. 

UN-CRlT'l-cr§ED,  a.    Not  criticised.  Scott. 

tJN-CR6PPED'(fin-kr5pt'),a.   Not  cropped.   Shak. 

0N-CROOK'?D(-krak'-),o.    Straight.  Beau.  S;  Fl. 

0n-CR6sSED'  (au-krBst'),  a.    Not  crossed.  Shak. 

tJN-CRoWD'eD,  a.    Not  crowded.  Addison. 

ON-CROV^N'  (un-kroan'),  r.  a.  [i.  uncrowned  ; 
pp.  UNCROWNING,  UNCROWNED.]  .  To  deprive 
of  a  crown  or  sovereignty ;  to  discrown ;  to 
dethrone. 

He  hath  donf  me  wrong. 
And  therefore  I'll  uncruurn  him.  Shot. 

tJN-CRCSHED'  (-krusht'),  a.    Not  crushed.     Ash. 

ON-CROST'gD,  o.    Having  no  crust.  Ash. 

ON-CRfS'TAL-LlNE,a.  Not  crystalline.  PhiUips. 

(JN-CRtS'TAL-LIZ-A-BLE,  o.  Not  capable  of 
being  crystallized.       ^  Ure. 

On-CRYS'TAL-LIZED,  a.    Not  crystallized. 


OnC'TION  (Snck'uliyn),  n.  [L.  unctio ;  ungo,  to 
anoint ;  It.  unzione  ;  Sp.  uncion  ;  Fr.  onction."] 

1.  The  act  of  anointing  ;  a  rubbing  with  oil. 

The  unction  of  the  tabr-rnaclc.  the  table,  the  larer,  the  altar 
of  Cj<m1,  . .  .  made  them  for  ever  holy.  Jlooleer. 

2.  Unguent ;  ointment,     [ii.] 

The  king  himself  the  sacred  unctUm  made.       Drgflen. 

3.  Any  thing  soft  or  lenitive. 

hay  not  that  flattering  unctio*  to  your  aouL         Shot. 

4.  That  which  excites  piety  and  devotion; 
that  which  melts  to  devotion  ;  emotion.  Johnson, 
■  I  have  found  in  the  "  Penstes  de  Paacal "  a  truly  dirin* 
unction.  liofwtU. 

Extreme  unction,  one  of  the  seven  iiacranientH  of  111* 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  adtiiiniRtered  lo  (K-riionH  dan- 
gerously sick,  by  anointing  them  with  oil  and  prayinc 
over  them.  Jaji.  v.  14,  J5.     Buck. 

DNC'TIQN-LfiSS.a.    Devoid  of  unction.  Bl.Mag. 

UNC'TIOys,  a.    Unctuous.  B.  Jonson. 

ONCT-U-ftS'I-TY,  n.  The  qtiality  of  being  unct- 
uous ;  fatness ;  oiliness.     [r.]  Browne. 

tJNCT'lI-OOs  (ungkt'yv-us),  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  unctu- 
oso  ;  Fr.  onctueux.']  Fat ;  oily  ;  greasy.  Dryden. 

DNCT'U-OUS-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
unctuous ;  fathess  ;  oiliness ;  greasiness.  Fuller. 

(JN-CtJCK'OLD-5D,  a.    Not  cuckolded.        Shak. 

UN-cClled'  (un-kuld'),  a.    Not  culled.    Milton. 

t  IJN-COl/PA-BLE,  a.    Inculpable.  Hooker.. 

ON-CULT',  a.  Uncultivated ;  rude,  [r.]    Wright. 

On-CUL.'T|-VA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  culti- 
vated or  tilled ;  sterile  ;  barren.  Evans. 

On-cOl'TJ-VA-TA-BLE,  a.  Not  susceptible  of 
cultivation;  uncultivable.  Craig. 

On-CUL'TI-VATE,  a.    Uncultivated.  [R.]  Rowe. 

ON-CUL'TI-VAT-PD,  a.     [L.  ittculttts.] 

1.  Not  cultivated  or  tilled  ;  untitled.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  instructed ;  uncivilized;  rude. 

In  their  dark  and  uncultivated  <tate.  WoUaxton. 

UN-COl'TI-VAT-PD-NESS,  n.  A  want  of  culti- 
vation ;  uncultivated  state.  Craig. 

UN-CULT'URE,  n.    Want  of  cultivation. 

Idleness,  ill  husbandry,  in  mistiming,  ueglect  of  meet 
helps,  uncultme,  ill  choice  of  seeds.  £p.  Halt. 

UN-CULTURED  (-yurd),  a.    Not  tilled.      Potter. 

UN-CUM'BgRED  (-kiim'burd),  a.  Not  cumbered 
or  burdened  ;  not  embarrassed.  Dryden. 

UN-CUN'N|NG,  a.  Not  cunning;  not  knowing; 
not  skilful  or  experienced;  ignorant.  Wickliffe. 

UN-CUN'NING-LY,  ad.  Without  cunning.   Vives. 

ON-cOn'N!NG-NESS,  n.  A  want  of  cunning- 
ness,  skill,  or  experience.  Wickliffe. 

ON-CUR'A-BLE,  a.    Incurable,    [r.]    Goldsmith. 

ttJN-CUR'A-BLY,  arf.     Incurably.  Millon. 

On-CURB',  v.  a.    To  free  from  the  curb.        Ash. 

UN-CURB'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  curbed, 
checked,  or  restrained.  Shak. 

UN-CiJRBED'  (iin-karbd'),  a.  Not  curbed  or  re- 
strained; unbridled;  licentious.  Shak. 

UN-CiJR'DLED  (-kUr'dld),  a.   Not  curdled.  Merle. 

On-cured'  (an-kurd'),  a.     Not  cured.         Burke. 

ON-CU'RI-OtJS,  a.    Incurious,     [r.]  Daniel. 

ON-CURL',  v.  a.  [t.  UNCURLED  ;  pp.  UNCURL- 
ING, UNCURLED.]  To  free  from  curls,  ringlets, 
or  convolutions,  as  hair.  B.  Jonson. 

ON-CURL',  v.  n.     To  become  free  from  curls. 

My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  now  uncurls.  Shak. 

ON-CURLED'  (-kUrld'),  a.    Not  curled.  Congrere. 
tJN-C0R'R5NT,  a.    Not  current.  Milton. 

CN-cOR'RJED  (-kar'rjd),  a.  Not  curried.  B.  *  Fl. 
UN-CiJESE',  V.  a.  To  free  from  execration.  Shak. 
On-cursed'  (-kUrst'),  «.  Not  execrated.  Waller 
ON-CUR-TAILED'  (-kUr-tild'),  a.  Not  curtailed, 
ON-Ci)R'T.\JN,  r.  a.  To  remove  a  curtain  from. 
CN-CUR'TA|NED(-tind),  a.    Not  curtained.  Ash. 
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UNCUSTOMABLE 

CN-CUS'TOM-A-BLE,  a.    Not  liable  to  pay  cus- 
toms ;  not  subject  to  duty.  Scott. 

ON-CUS'TOM-A-RI-LY,   ad.     In  a  manner  not 
customary;  unusually.  Clarke. 

t)N-CUS'TOM-A-R|-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being 
not  customary ;  unusualness.  Clarke. 

CN-CUS'TOM-A-RV,  a.    Not  customary.    Clarke. 

UN-CtJS'TOMED  (un-kus'turad),  a.     Not  subject 

to  duty  or  customs ;  uncustomable.        Wright. 

On-cOt',  a.    Not  cut.    "Trees  MMcw^."    WaUer. 

t  fJN-CUTH',  n.     [A.  S.  un,  not,  and  cuth,  known.] 
{Saxon  Law.)     A  stranger.  Btirrill. 

CN-dAm',  v.  a.     To  free  from  a  dam,  mound,  or 
obstruction,  as  water.  Dry  den. 

UN-DAM'A(^ED  (un-dilm'?djd),  o.     Not  damaged, 
injured,  or  impaired.  J  J''  '" 
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UN-DAMPED'  (un-dampt'),  a.   Not  damped,  cooled, 
or  depressed ;  not  discouraged.  Thomson. 

Undamped  by  doubts,  undaunted  by  despair.  Young. 

tUN-DAMP'NgD,  a.     Uncondemned.     Wickliffe. 

t  UN-DAN'<?pRED,  a.  Free  from  danger  or  mis- 
chief ;  not  endangered.  Chaucer, 

ON-DAN'(?PR-OUS,  a.  Not  dangerous.   ThomsoTi. 

UN-DA RK'ENED  (un-dar'knd),  a.  Not  darkened 
or  obscured ;  not  rendered  dim.  More. 

t  UN- DASH  ED',  a.  Not  struck  with  astonishment, 
shame,  or  fear ;  not  daunted.  Daniel. 

UN-DAT'gD,  a.     Not  dated.  Talfourd. 

tJN'DA-T^D,  a.  [L.  unda,  a  wave.]  Having  a 
waved  surface  ;  undulate.  Clarke. 

On-DAUNT'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  daunted.  Racket. 

UN-DAUNT'5D(un-dant'ed),a.    Not  daunted;  not 
subdued  by  fear  ;  intrepid ;  bold ;  fearless. 
Syn.  —  See  Bold. 

UN-DAUNT'5D-LY  (un-dant'ed-le),  ad.  Boldly  ; 
intrepidly  ;  without  fear.  South. 

UN-DAUNT'^D-NESS,  n.  Boldness;  bravery; 
intrepidity  ;  fearlessness.  Atterhury. 

UN-DAWN'ING,  a.  Not  dawning  ;  not  becoming 
light.     "The  yet  M?jrf«to?im^  east."         Cowper. 

UN-DAz'ZLED  (un-daz'zld),  rt.  Not  dazzled  ;  not 
dimmed  or  confused  by  splendor.  Milton. 

UN'Dg,  «.  [L.  «<Mrfa,  a  wave.]  (JTer.)  Wavy ;  — 
applied  to  charges,  the  edges  of  which  curve  and 
recurve  like  the  waves  of  water,  and  written 
also  undee,  undy,  and  oundy.  Ogilvie. 

t  UN-DEAD',  a.     Not  dead  ;  alive.  Udal. 

t  UN-DEAD'H-NESS,  n.  Immortality.    Wickliffe. 

t  UN-DEAD'LY,  a.     Immortal.  Wickliffe. 

t  UN-DEAF'  (un-dgf),  v.  a.  To  free  from  deaf- 
ness ;  to  restore  the  sense  of  hearing  to.   Shako 

UN-DEALT',  a.     Not  dealt  or  transacted.  Milton. 

UN-DP-BARRED'  (un-de-bird'),  a.  Not  debarred, 
obstructed,  or  hindered.  Daniel. 

ON-Dg-BASED'  (un-de-bast'),  o.  Not  debased  or 
degraded ;  unadulterated.  Lady  Morgan. 

UN-D^-BAT'^D,  a.    Not  debated.  Milton. 

On-D?-BAUCHED'  (-hawcht'),  a.  Not  debauched 
or  corrupted;  not  vitiated  or  seduced  Bp.  Hall, 

UN-De-BlL'J-TAT-?D,  a.     Not  debilitated.    Ash. 

0N-DEC'A-G6n,  n.  [L.  undecim,  eleven,  and  Gr. 
yiaria,  an  angle.]  (Geom.)  A  polygon  of  eleven 
sides.  IluU07i. 

UN-D?-CAYED'  (-kad'),  a.  Not  decayed  or  im- 
paired.    "  With  comago  U7idecayed.''     Dryden. 

CN-D^-CAY'ING,  a.  Not  decaying,  wasting,  or 
dachnmg;  enduring;  lasting.  Blackmore. 

ON-Dg-CEIT'FUL,  a.    Not  deceitful.     Akenside. 

UN-Dg-CEIV'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  deceived. 

This  sure  anchor  of  our  undeceivable  hope.       Jlp.  Hall. 

Un-DP-CEIVE'  (-d3-s5v'),  V.  a.  [i.  rxnF.CF.ivEn  ; 
pp.  t-NDECEiviNo,  UNDECEIVED.]  To  free  from 
deception  or  fallacy  ;  to  inform 


This  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  and  I  was  just  going  to 
leave  him,  when  one  of  the  natives  .  . .  undertook  to  wwt/c- 
ceive  me.  (jook. 

UN-DP-CEIVED'  (un-de-sevd'),  a.     Not  deceived 
or  cheated  ;  not  imposed  upon.  Dryden. 

t  UN-DE'CgN-CY,  n.    Indecency.       Bp.  Taylor. 

t  UN-DE'C$NT,  a.  Unsuitable  ;  indecent.  Milton. 

t  UN-DE'C^NT-LY,  ad.    Indecently.    Abp.  Laud. 

UN-D?-CEP'T{VE,  a.    Not  deceptive.         Foster. 

UN-D5-CID'A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  decided, 
determined,  or  settled.  South. 

fUN-D^-CIDE',  V.  a.    To  reverse  or  act  contrary 
to,  as  a  decision.  Daniel. 

UN-De-c!D'?D,  a.    Not  decided ;  undetermined. 

UN-D5-CID'{NG,  a.    Not  deciding,  Burke. 

UN-DEQ'J-MA-RY,  a.     [L.  widecim,  eleven.]    Oc- 
curring every  eleventh  year.  Craig 

UN-D?-CI'PnpR-A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  de- 
ciphered ;  indecipherable.  Qu.  Rev. 

UN-D5-CI'PH{;R-A-BLY,  ad.     So  as  not  to  be  de- 
ciphered. '  Clarke. 

UN-Dp-d'PHeRED  (-si'ferd),  a.    Not  deciphered. 

UN-D^-CI'SIVE,  a.     Indecisive.  Glanvill. 

UN-DECK',  V.    a.      [i.    UNDECKED  ;  pp.     UNDECK- 

ING,  UNDECKED.]     To  divest  of  ornaments. 

To  mulcck  the  pompous  l)ody  of  a  king.  Shak. 

UN-DECKED'  (-d6kt'),  a.    Not  decked.      Daniel. 

UN-D5-CLARED'  (-kl4rd'),rt.  Not  declared.  More. 

UN-pe-CLIN'A-BLE,  a.      Not  declinable  ;    inde- 
clinable ;  not  to  be  avoided  or  shunned.  Racket. 

UN-Djp-CLINED'  (iin-de-klind'),  a.    1.  Not  turned 

from  the  right  way  ;  undeviating.  Sandys. 

2.  Not  grammatically  declined.       Bramston. 

UN-D5-CLIN'ING,  a.     Not  declining.         Shelley. 

UN-DE-CQM-PO§'A-BLE,  a.     Not  decomposable; 
not  to  be  decomposed.  Turner 

UN-DE-COM-POSED'   (iin-de-kom-p6zd'),  a.      Not 
decomposed  or  disintegrated.  P?dl.  Mag, 

UN-DE-COM-PoOnd'^D,  a.     Not  decompounded. 

UN-DEC'0-RAT-5D,  a.     Not  decorated.       Smith. 

UN-Dt;-CREED',  a.    Not  decreed,  Dryden. 

UN-DED'{-CAT-5D,  a.     Not  dedicated.         Boyle. 

UN-D5-DU'Cl-BLE,  a.      Not  deducible.  Ash. 

UN-DEED' 5D,  a.     1.  fNot  having  performed  any 
deeds  or  actions  ;  not  signalized  by  action. 

My  sword  with  an  unhattered  edge 

I  sheathe  again  vndecded.  Shak. 

2.  Not  transferred  by  deed,  as  land.    Clarke. 

(JN-Dp-FACE'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  defaced. 

UN-Dg-FACED'  (iin-d6-fiist'),  a.    Not  defaced. 

UN-Dg-FAc'eO-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  un- 
defaced.  Clarke. 

tUN-D5-FAT'|-GA-BLE,o.Indefatigable.Camrfen. 
t  UN-D5-FEA'§l-BLE,  a.  Indefeasible.  Bp.  Rail 
UN-Dp-FEAT'^pD,  a.    Not  defeated.  Ash. 

t  UN-D?-FENCED',  a.     Underendod.  Da7iiel. 

UN-D5-FEND'pD,  a.    Not  defended.  Burke. 

tJN-Dp-FEND'lNG,  a.     Not  defending. 
UN-Dp-FERRED'  (-fSrd'),  a      Not  deferred.    Ash 
UN-Dp-FIED'  (-ftd'),  a.     Njt  defied  Spenser. 

UN-Dp-FILED'  (-ftld'),  a.     Not  defiled.      Milton. 

UN-Dp-FIL'pD-LY,  ad.     Without  pollution,  cor- 
ruption, or  contamination  Udal. 

UN-Dp-FlL'pD-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  un- 
defiled  ;  freedom  from  stain.  Qtt.  Rev. 

fUN-Dp-FIN'A-BLE,  a.     Indefinable.  Locke. 

ttJN-Dp-FlN'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  indefinable.  Craig. 

UN-DP-FINED',  a.    Not  defined;  boundless. 
Syn.  —  Soc  Boundless. 

UN-Dp-FLoWpRED     (-flciu'erd),     a.      Not     de- 
flowered ;  not  defiled  ;  not  polluted.        Milton. 


UNDEPRIVED 

UN-DP-FORMED'  (-formd'),  a.    Not  deformed. 
t  UN-DP-FOULED',  a.     Uncorrupted.    Wickliffe. 
UN-Dp-FRAUD'pD,  a.     Not  defrauded.  Ash. 

(JN-DP-FRAyeD'  (-frad'),  a.  Not  defrayed.  Clarke. 
UN-Dp-^EN'PR-ATE,  a.     Not  degenerate. 
UN-Dp-^iEN'f.R-AT-pD,  a.     Not  degenerated. 
UN-Dp-GRAD'pD,  a.    Not  degraded.  Knox. 

UN-DE'J-FIED  (-fid),  p.  a.  Not  deified.  Milton. 
UN-DE'j-FY,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  divinity.  Milton. 
UN-Dp-JECT'?D,  a.    Not  dejected.  Knox. 

UN-DP-LA  Y'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  delayed, 
UN-DP-LAYED'  (-lad'),  a.  Notdelayed.  W.ScoU. 
UN-Dp-LAY'pD-LY,  ad.  Without  delay.  Vdal. 
UN-DP-LAy'ING,  a.     Not  delaying.  Cowper. 

UN-Dp-LECT'A-BLE,  a.  Not  delectable.  Sterne. 
UN-DEL'p-GAT-pD,  a.  Not  delegated  or  deputed 
UN-DP-LIB' PR- ATE,  )  „.  ^ot  deliberate  ;  not 
UN-Dp-LIB'PR-AT-PD,  >  considered.   Clarendon. 

UN-DP-LIB'pa-ATE-NESS,  n.  A  want  of  deliber- 
ateness;  inconsiderateness.  Coleridge. 

UN-Dp-LIB'pR-AT-ii\G,  a.  Not  deliberating ;  not 
hesitating ;  hasty  ;  prompt.  Clarke. 

UN-Dp-LIB'PR-A-TIVE,  a.     Not  deliberative. 

UN-pp-LIBpR-A-TlVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  undeliberative  ;  want  of  forethought. 

UN-Dp-LI"CIOlJS  (un-de-lish'us),  a.  Not  pleasing 
to  the  senses  ;  not  delicious,  A.  Smith. 

UN-DP-LIGHT'PD  (-de-lit'ed),  a.    Not   delighted 

UN-Dp-LIGHT'FUL  (iin-de-llt'ful),  a.  Not  afford, 
ing  delight  or  pleasure.  DatiieL 

UN-DP-LIGHT'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  an  undelightful 
manner ;  so  as  not  to  give  delight.  Clarke- 

UN-DP-LIN'P-At-PD,  a.    Not  delineated.     Ash. 

UN-Dp-LIV'PRED,  a.     Not  delivered.         Milton. 

tJN-Dp-LUD'pD,  a.    Not  deluded.  Byron. 

UN-DEL'U^ED  (un-del'ujd),  a.  Not  deluged  ;  not 
overwhelmed;  not  overflown.  ^Coiopei: 

UN-DP-LU'SJVE,  a.     Not  tending  to  delude. 
UN-Dp-LU'SJVE-LY,  ad.     So  as  not  to  delude. 
UN-DP-mAnd'PD,  a.    Not  demanded.    Thomson. 
UN-Dp-Ml?ED'  (-inlzd'),  a.    Not  demised.      Ash. 
UN-DP-MOL'ISHED  (-mol'jslit),  a.  Not  demolished, 

UN-Dp-MON'STRA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be 
demonstrated ;  indemonstrable.  Hooker. 


UN-Dp-MON'STRA-BLY,    ad. 
proved  by  demonstration. 


Without,    being 
Clarke. 


UN-Dp-MON'STRAT-pD,  a.     Not  demonstrated. 

UN-DP-MON'STRA-TIVE,  a.   Not  demonstrative  ; 
reserved ;  as,  "  An  undemonstratice  man." 

UN-Dp-NI'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  denied  ;  ob- 
vious ;  evident ;  indubitable  ;  indisputable. 
Syn.  —  See  Indubitable 

UN-Dp-NI'A-BLY,  ad.    So  plainly  as  not  to  admit 
of  denial ;  obviously.  Hammond. 

ON-DP-NOUNCED'  (-nbflnst'),  a.  Not  denounced. 

t  UN-Dp-PART'A-BLE,a.   That  cannot  be  parted, 

separated,  or  severed.  Chaucer, 

UN-DP-PEND'{NG,  a.     Not  depending.       Milton, 

UN-DP-PIILEG'MAT-PD,  a.     Not  cleared  or  puri- 
fied from  phlegm.  Boyle. 
UN-DE-PLORED'  (un-d?-pl6rd'),  a.     Not  deplored. 

UN-Dp-POf'A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  deposed 
or  divested  of  office,  Clarke. 

UN-Dp-PO§ED'  (-p5zd'),  a.    Not  deposed.    Ash 

UN-Dp-PRAVED'  (un-de-pravd'),  a.  Not  depraved  ; 
uncorrupted.    "  Undepraved  natures."  GlativilU 

UN-Dp-PRE'Cl-AT-pD,  a.     Not  depreciated. 

tJN-DE-PRESSED'  (-pr«st'),  a.     Not  depressed 

(JN-DP-PRTVFD'  (un-de-prlvd'),  a.    Not  deprived: 
not  stripped  of  any  possession,  [dryden. 
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ftN-n^-POT'?D,  a.  Not  deputed  ;  not  appointed 
as  a  substitute  or  agent.  Ash. 

Dn'D^K,  ])rep.  [M.  Goth,  undar ;  A.  S.  under; 
Dut.  oucler ;  Frs.  nW*;- ;  Ger.  unter ;  Dan.  <Sr 
Sw.  under.  —  Ind.  wnr/a/a.] 

1.  Below  or  beneath  in  place,  so  as  to  be  cov- 
ered, or  so  as  to  have  something  overhead ;  the 
opposite  of  above,  over,  or  unon  ;  as,  *'  Under 
a  shelter  " ;  "  Under  heaven     ;  "  Under  water." 

When  thou  wast  tinder  the  tig-trcc,  I  sow  thee.         John  i.  48. 

2.  Beneath  or  below  with  regard  to  influence, 
power,  or  authority  ;  in  a  state  of  subjection  or 
pupillage  to  ;  subordinate  to.  *'  Having  soldiers 
under  me."  Matt.  viii.  9. 

For  wilier  it  [the  Lcvitical  priesthood]  the  people  received 
the  law.  Jie'j-  vii.  U. 

A  child  . . .  i«  nnrle.r  tutors  and  Rovemori  until  the  time 
appointed  of  the  father.  Oal.  iv.  1,  2. 

3.  In  a  less  degree  than. 

Medicines  take  effect  sometimes  under,  and  lometimes 
above,  the  natural  proportion  of  their  virtue.  Hooker. 

4.  For  that  which  is  less  than. 

We  are  thrifty  enough  not  to  part  with  any  thing  service- 
able to  our  bodies  under  a  good  consideration.  Jtay. 

5.  Less  than  ;  below  ;  with  less  than. 

There  are  several  hundred  parishes  in  England  under 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  many  under  ten.  Sw{ft. 

Several  young  men  could  never  leave  the  pulpit  under 
half  a  dozen  conceits.  Sw^/'t. 

6.  By  the  show  of;  by  means  of. 

'lis  hard  to  bind  any  syllogism  so  close  upon  the  mind  as 
not  to  he  eva<led  under  some  plausible  diitiuction.        Baker. 

7.  In  a  state  of  inferiority  to  ;  inferior  to;  — 
noting  rank  or  order  of  precedence. 

It  was  too  great  an  honor  for  any  man  under  a  duke.  Addison. 

8.  In  a  state  of  being  burdened  with. 

To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business.  Shak. 

9.  In  a  state  of  oppression  by  or  subjection  to. 

Women  and  children  did  not  show  the  least  signs  of  com- 
plaint under  the  extremity  of  torture.  Collier. 

10.  In  a  state  of  being  liable  to,  or  limited  by. 

Tlic  greatest  part  of  mankind  is  slow  of  apprehension,  and 
therefore,  in  many  cases,  under  a  necessity  of  seeing  with 
other  men's  eyes.  South. 

11.  In  a  state  of  protection  or  defence. 

Under  favor,  there  are  other  materials  for  a  common- 
wealth besides  stark  love  and  kindness.  Collier. 

12.  As  having  or  possessing  ;  with  respect  to. 

Mr.  Duke  ma^  be  mentioned  under  the  double  capacity  of 
a  poet  and  a  divine.  Felton. 

13.  Attested  by;  signed  by;  as,  "  Underlay 
bund." —  See  Over,  prej). 

An  evidence  under  his  own  hand.  Locke. 

I  really  doubt  whether  I  shall  write  any  more  under  this 

signature.  Junius. 

14.  Subjected  to;  being  the  subject  of.  "The 
subjects  under  consideration."  Locke. 

15.  In  subordination  to. 

This  is  the  only  safcpriiard,  under  the  Spirit  of  God,  that 
dictated  these  sacred  writhigs,  that  can  be  relied  on.     Locke. 

16.  Not  having  reached  or  arrived  to  ;  —  not- 
ing time  or  duration. 

Three  sons  he,  dying,  left  under  age.  Spenser. 

17.  In  the  state  of  bearing  or  being  known 
by ;  represented  by. 

Morpheus  is  represented  . . .  under  the  figure  of  a  boy 
asleep,  with  a  bundle  of  poppies  in  his  hand.  Addison. 

18.  In  the  state  or  condition  of. 

If  they  can  succeed  without  blood,  as  under  the  present 
disposition  of  things,  it  is  very  possible  they  may,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  be  satisfied.  Swift. 

To  bring  under,  to  subject  to  a  state  of  control 

To  keep  under,  to  restrain  ;  to  hold  in  subjection  or  to 
control.  "  I  keep  under  n>y  body."  1  Cor.  ix.  27.  —  7'o 
knock  under,  to  yield  or  to  Hulimlt.  [Vulgar.]  —  Under 
arms,  fully  armed  and  numnted,  as  troops. —  Under 
one's  owiii  hand,  or  one's  siirnature,  having  the  name, 
sign,  or  mark,  written  or  impressed  ;  as,  "  He  wrote 
and  piiblishod  under  his  own  hand  or  signature." 
Attested  by  ;  signed  by  ;  as,  "  Under  my  hand  and 
seal." —  Under  .sail,  noting  tlio  state  of  a  vessel  when 
she  Is  loosened  from  hermoorings  and  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  her  sails  and  rudder.  Mar.  Diet. —  Under 
the  lee  of  the  laud,  expressing  the  situation  of  a  vessel 
anchored  or  sailing  under  the  weather  shore.  Mar. 
Via. —  Under  the  rose,  (L.  sub  rosa.)  privately  or 
secretly.  Beau.  4*  fl.  See  Rose.  —  Uider  water,  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water.  —  Under  way,  moving 
forward  or  making  progress  as  a  ship.  "  To  get  under 
vay  from  river  moorings."    Jllar.  Diet. 

Syn.  — Under  or  subject  to  authority  ;  under  or  less 
titan  a  hundred  ;  under  water  or  the  ground  ;  beloin  the 
liorl'/.on  ;  beneath  the  surface.  A  person  is  under  or 
subordinate  to  another  when  he  i-  subject  to  his  au- 
thority ;  beloir  him,  when  in  an  inferior  rank  or  posi- 
tion. Beneath  is  a  stronger  term  than  beloio  or  under. 
Under  subjection ;  beutalli  notice. 


fJN'D^R,  a.  Lower  In  place  or  degree  ;  inferior ; 
subject  ;  subordinate.  "  The  under  globe." 
C/utpman.     "  The  under  world."     lieuii.  S^  Fl. 

Under  sail,  (JVaut.)  the  state  of  a  ship  when  hIio  Ii 
loosed  frcun  her  ui(M)rings,  and  under  the  government 
of  her  sails  and  rudder. — Under  way,  n  phrase  applied 
to  a  ship  when  loosed  from  her  moorings,  and  when 
she  has  begun  to  make  progress.  Mar,  Vict. 

Jt^  Under  is  much  used  in  composition. 

UN'D^R,  ad.  In  a  lower  place  or  condition;  so 
as  to  be  inferior  ;  beneath  ;  below, 

Ve  purpose  to  keep  under  the  clilldrcn  of  Judah  ...  for 
l>ondiiieu  and  b<mdwomen.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  W. 

ON-DPR-AC'TIQN,  n.  A  subordinate  action  ;  an 
action  not  essential  to  the  main  story. 

The  least  episodes,  or  «n'/cr«c(i»n<. . .  .  are  ports  necessary 
or  convenient  to  carry  on  the  inuiu  design.  Drydcn. 

UN-D^R-.AOT'QR,  n.  A  subordinate  actcr  or 
agent ;  an  undcragent.  Goldsmith. 

frN-D^R-A'^^NT,  n.  A  subordinate  agent.  South. 

CN-D^-RAN^ED'  (-ranjd'),  a.  Not  deranged. 

ON-DPR-BEAr'    (-b4r'),  v.  a.      [i    undekboke  ; 

pp.   UNUERHEAKING,  VNDEUBORNE.] 

1.  To  support ;  to  endure ;  to  sustain.    Shak. 

2.  t  To  line ;  to  guard. 

Cloth  of  gold  . . .  underhorne  with  a  bluish  tinsel.       Shak. 

UN-DPR-BEAr'5R,  n.  One  who  helps  to  bear  the 
corpse  at  a  funeral.  Johnson. 

UN-D^R-BID',  v.  a.  \i.  UNDERBID  Or  UNDER- 
BADE ;  pp.   UNDERBIDDI.NG,  UNDERBIDDEN  Or 

UNDERBID.]  To  bid  Or  offer  less  than,  as  for 
goods  at  an  auction,  but  especially  for  a  con- 
tract ottered  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

'Tis  only  an  enhancing  the  price  of  the  commodity  by  tell- 
ing you  how  many  customers  have  undnbid  you.    Cungreve. 

UN-DfR-BlND',  r.  a.    To  bind  under.       Fairfax. 

Cn-DPR-BRACE',  v.  a.  To  hold,  bind,  or  tie  to- 
gether below.  Coioper. 

UN'D^R-BRAnch,  n.    A  lower  branch.    Spenser. 

&N'DpR-BRED,  a.  Of  inferior  breeding  or  man- 
ners, as  a  person  ;  uncivil.  Goldsmith. 

UN'DpR-BRUSH.n.  Brushwood  or  shrubs  grow- 
ing under  forcst-trecs  ;  undergrowth.    Morison. 

(JN-DgR-BUY'  (-bi'),  V.  a.  To  buy  for  less  than 
the  value,  or  at  a  lower  price,  [r.]    Beau,  ig  Fl. 

fjN'D PR-CARVED,  a.  Carved  beneath.  "Your 
undercarved  ornaments."  B.  Jonson. 

UN-opR-cAsT',  V.  a.    To  cast  under.    Wicklijfc. 

UN-DpR-CHAM'BPR-LAlN,  n.  A  subordinate 
chamberlain  ;  a  deputy  chamberlain.        Smart. 

UN'DPR-CHAPS  (-chSps),  n.pl.    The  lower  chaps. 
The  skin  which  lies  between  the  midcrchaps.  I'aley. 

UN'DfR-CLAy,  n.   A  layer  of  clay  below  the  tilth. 

UN'npR-CLERK  (-kl'irk  or  kl6rk),  n.  A  clerk 
subordinate  to  the  principal  clerk.  Swift. 

ON'DgR-COAT,  n.  A  coat  worn  under  another 
coat.  "  An  undercoat  to  the  long  robe."  Butler. 

Cn'DPR-COOK  (un'der-kftk),  n.  A  subordinate 
or  inferior  cook.  Theatrical  Biography. 

tfJN-DpR-CON'DVCT,  n.  A  lower  conduct.  Wotton. 

UN'DPR-CRAfT,  n.  A  subordinate  craft.   Ste7-ne. 

t  UN-D5R-CREEP',».  n.To  creep  privily.  Wickliffe. 

ttJN-DpR-CREST',r.a.  To  support;  tobear.SAfltA. 

UN'D5R-CR6FT,  n.  A  vault  under  the  choir  or 
chancel  of  a  cathedral  or  other  church  :  —  a  sub- 
terranean walk,  vault,  or  apartment.    Bulloknr. 

In  the  undercroft  of  Our  Lady's  Chapel  is  an  ancient 
monument.  Wcerer. 

UN'DPR-CRUST,  n.  -  The  lower  crust.  Foote. 

t  tJN-DpR-CRV',  t'.  n.  To  cry  out  aloud.  Wickliffe. 

CN-DfR-CUR'RpNT,  n.  A  current  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  beneath  another  cur- 
rent, flowing  sometimes  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Smith  supiMises  an  underrurrrnt  nmning  through  the 
Straits  of  tiibraltar  to  corry  as  much  water  into  the  oi-eon  os 
the  uppcrcurrent  continually  carries  fi-oni  it.  Goldsmith. 

ffjS-Ti^R-CUT',  V.  a.  To  cut  under;  to  succeed 
to ;  to  follow  in  office.  Wickliffe. 

On-DPR-dAub'JPR,  n.  An  inferior  or  subordinate 
dauber.  Bp.  Taylor. 


Cn-DPR-DEAL'JXG,  n.  A  dealing  under  the 
cover  of  secrecy  ;  unfair  dealing.  Milton. 

t  CN-I>pK-I)f;LVE',  r.  n.  To  delve  under.  Wickliffe. 

t  ON-Upll-Ulo',  r.  a.  To  dig  under;  to  undermine. 
"  Cities  .  .  .  underdiijijed."  Wickliffe. 

ON-DPR-dItcH',  r.  a.  To  form  a  ditch  under- 
neath, for  draining  ;  to  undcrdrain.  Smart. 

0N-r)pR-D6',  V.  n.     [i.  underdid;  pp.  undeb- 

DOI.NU,  UNDERDONE.] 

1.  To  act  below  one's  abililies.        B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  do  less  than  is  requisite.  Grew, 

0n-DPR-I)6i\E',  a.  Moderately  cooked  or  done ; 
cooked  or  done  rare,  as  meat ;  rare.      Qti.  Rev. 

Cn'DPR-DOSE,   n.      A    small  dose,   or   a    dose 

smaller  than  is  usual.  Smart 

0N-D?R-DO8E',r.  a.  To  give  small  doses.  Smart. 

UN-npR-DRAIN',  r.  a.  To  drain  by  a  covered 
ditch  or  channel  formed  under  the  surface. 

Ue  has  underdrained  his  whole  farm.  JolmftoH. 

Dn'DPR-DRAIN,  n.  A  covered  drain  or  water- 
course" beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Loudon. 

CN-DfR-DRfiSSED'  (-dr«»t'),  o.  With  inferior  gar- 
ments ;  not  nicely  or  well  dressed.        Johnson. 

On-DPR-FAc'TIQN,  n.  A  subordinate  faction,  or 
a  subdivision  of  a  faction.     Decay  of  Ch.  Piity. 

ON-DpR-FACUL-TY,  n.  A  subordinate  faculty, 
endowment,  or  power.  Otway. 

ON-DgR-FARM'gR,  n.  One  who  farms  in  sub- 
ordination to  another.  Clarke. 

CN-DgR-FEL'LOW,  n.  A  subordinate  fellow ;  a 
mean  fellow  ;  an  understrapper,    [r.]      Sidney. 

UN-DpR-FlLL'lNG,  M.  The  lower  part  of  an  edi- 
fice ;  the  filling  below  or  beneath.  Wottoti. 

UN'DpR-FLAME,  n.  A  flame  below;  an  inferior 
flame,     [r.]  LUgy  upon  Dr.  Donne. 

t  UN-DpR-FOL'LOW,  v.a.  To  follow  close  after 
or  immediately.  Wickliffe. 

t  CN-DgR-FONG ',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  under,  under,  and 
fangan,  to  take.]     To  undertake.  Spenser. 

UN-DpR-FOOT'  (iin-der-fttt'),  ad.  Under  the  feet ; 
beneath  ;  below  ;  underneath.  Milton. 

UN-D?R-FOOT',  a.  Abject ;  down-trodden.  Milton. 

UN-DER-FiJR'NlSH,  r.  a.  To  furnish  or  supply 
with  less  than  enough.  Collier. 

CN-DgR-FUR'ROW,  f.  a.  To  cover  or  furrow 
under,  as  seed  or  manure.  Gray. 

ON-DPR-GAR'DEN-PR,  n.  A  subordinate  or  in- 
ferior gardener.  Sterne. 

t  UN-D^R-GET',  v.n.  To  get  under  ;  — to  under- 
stand. R.  Gloucester. 

On-DPR-GTrd',  v.  a.  To  gird  or  bind  below  oi 
round  the  bottom  ;  to  gird  the  bottom  of. 

They  used  helps,  underpirding  the  ship.        Acts  xxvii.  17. 

CN-DfR-GO',  V.  a.  [i.  UNDERWENT  ;  pp.  UKDEK- 
GOINO,    UNDERGONE.] 

1.  t  To  go  or  move  under  or  below.         May. 

2.  To  bear  ;  to  suffer  ;  to  endure ;  to  sustain ; 
to  be  subjected  or  exposed  to. 

Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee,  5A<uk. 

3.  fTo  undertake;  to  hazard;  to  venture. 

Having  the  chiefest  actions  undergone.  VanirL 

Syn.  — See  Bear. 

Cn'DPR-GOd,  n.    An  inferior  deity.    Blackmore. 

0n'D5R-GRAd'U-.\TE,  n.  A  student  at  a  uni- 
versity or  college  who  has  not  taken  a  degree. 

CTN-neR-GRAo'V-ATE-PHTP,  n.  The  state  of 
being  an  imdergraduatc.  Gent.  Mag. 

ON'DgR-GROiy.N'O,  M.  A  place  or  space  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Shak, 

ON'DpR-GRof)ND,  a.  Beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ;  subterraneous.  Goldsmith. 

tJN'DgR-GROU.ND,  ad.  Under  or  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Somerrilie. 

C'N-DpR-GROW',  r.  n.  To  grow  below  the  usual 
height,     [r.]  Wickliffe. 

On'DPR-GROWTH  (an'd?r-prath),  n.  The  lower 
growth  of  plants  ;  plants  growing  low,  or  below 
others ;  underbrush.  Miltnr. 
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&X-D5R-GR0b',  v.  n.    To  undermine.  HaUiweH. 

0N-1)PR-HAND',  ad.  By  secret  means  ;  secretly  ; 
clandestinely  ;  with  fraudulent  secrecy.  Sidney. 

UN-D^R-HAnD',   a.      Secret;   clandestine;   sly; 

disingenuous ;  unfair  ;  fraudulent.        Addison. 
UN-DPR-HAND'5D,  a.    Sly  ;  clandestine  ;  secret; 

disingenuous  ;  fraudulent ;  underhand.    Smart. 

UN-DPR-HAnd'5D-LY,  ad.  In  an  underhand 
manner ;  slyly  ;  witfx  secrecy ;  clandestinely. 

t  UN-DPR-hAng',  v.  n.    To  suspend.      Holland. 

tUN'D^R-HEAD,  n.    A  blockhead.        Wickliffe. 

t  UN-DgR-HEAVE',  v.  n.  To  lift  up  from  be- 
neath; to  raise  up  ;  to  support.  Wickliffe. 

UN-DgR-HEW',  V.  a.  To  hew  under  on  the  sides, 
as  a  piece  of  timber,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  to 
contain  more  cubic  feet  than  it  does  contain. 

Wright. 

0N-D5R-H6n'?ST  (-8n'?st),  a.  Not  perfectly  or 
strictly  honest,     [ii.]  Snak. 

ON-D^R-HCng',  a.  Having  the  lower  jaw  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  upper,  as  a  bull-dog.  Orpen. 

UN-D?-RId'5D,  a.     Not  derided.  Ash. 

ON-DE-RIVED'  (un-de-rlvd'),  a.  Not  derived  or 
borrowed.     "  Undented  power."  Clarke. 

On'D^R-JAW,  «.    The  lower  jaw.  Paley. 

UN-D{;r-JOIN',  t).  >i.    To  subjoin,    [u.]   Wickliffe. 

UN-DfR-KEEP',  V.  a.  To  have  or  keep  in  sub- 
ordination to  another,     [r.]  Spenser. 

UN-DgR-KEEP'^R,  n.  A  subordinate  or  inferior 
keeper.  Gray. 

(JN'DPR-KIND,  n.  A  lower  or  inferior  kind.  "  An 
underkind  of  chemist."  Dryden. 

JN-DgR-LA'BOR-?R,  n.  A  subordinate  or  in- 
ferior laborer.  Wilkins. 

JN-DpR-LAY'  (un-der-la'),  v.  a.    \i.  underlaid  ; 

pp.    UNDERLAYING,    UNDERLAID.]      To   support 

or  to  strengthen  by  something  laid  under. 

Tlie  floor  of  the  vault  was  all  loose,  and  underlaid  with 
several  springs.  Speclator. 

UN'DpR-LAY,  n.     (Geol.)  The  dip  or  inclination 

of  a  mineral  vein  ;  underlie.  Ansted. 

UN-UpR-LAY'5R,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 

underlays.  Ash. 

2.  A  perpendicular  shaft  in  a  mine.      Weale. 

UN'DfR-LEAF,  n.     A  species  of  cider  apple-tree. 

The  underleaf. . .  is  a  plentiful  bearer.  Mortimer. 

tJN'DgR-LEASE,  n.  A  lease  given  by  a  tenant  or 
lessee.  Jodrell. 

UN-DgR-LET',  V.  a.  [t. underlet;  pp.  under- 
letting, UNDERLET.] 

1.  To  let  below  the  value.     "  All  my  farms 
were  underlet."  Smollett. 

2.  To  let,  as  a  tenant  or  lessee  ;  to  sublet. 

tJN-DgR-LET'TgR,  n.  One  who  underlets.  Smart. 

0N-DPR-LIE',  V.  a.  \i.  underlay;  pp.  under- 
lying, underlain!] 

1.  To  lie  under,  as  a  stratum.  Coiiyheare. 

2.  t  To  support ;  to  underlay.  Holinshed. 
tJN-D PR-LIE',  V.  n.  To  lie  beneath,  Clarke. 
fjN'DpR-LIE,  n.     (GeoU  The  dip  or  inclination 

of  a  mineral  vein  ;  underlay.  Ansted. 

UN-DgR-LINE',  V.  a.  [i.  underlined  ;  pp.  un- 
derlining, underlined.] 

1.  To  mark  underneath  or  below,  as  words, 
with  a  line  ;  to  underscore.  Johnson. 

2.  To  influence  secretly,     [r.] 

By  itiere  chance  in  appearance,  thnuph  underlined  with  a 
providence,  they  had  a  full  sight  of  the  infanta.  n'otton. 

tFN'DgR-LlNG,  n.  An  inferior  agent ;  a  sorry 
fellow;  a  subservient  person.  Sidney 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  wulerlingn.  Shak. 

On'Dj^R-LTp,  n.     The  lower  lip.  Arbuthnot. 

UN'DPR-L6CK,  n.  A  lock  of  wool  hanging  from 
a  sheep's  belly.  Clarke. 

UN-D5R-LY'JNG,  a.  {Geol.)  Applied  to  granite 
from  its  being  rarely,  if  ever,  found  resting  on 
other  strata,  though  it  has  often  pierced  through 
them.  Lyell. 

(jN-DpR-MAST'eD,  a.  {Naut.)  Having  the  masts 
too  low  ;  inadequately  masted.  Hackhiyt. 


ON-D^R-MAs'T^R,  n.  A  master  subordinate  to 
the  principal  master.  Johnson. 

UN'DpR-MEAL,  n.    1.  Afternoon.  Nares.    Coles. 

2.  A  repast  after  dinner.      Tyrwhitt.     Todd. 

4®=  Undermeal  is  not  derived  from  meal,  a  repast, 
but  from  A.  S.  miel,  for  part  or  portion,  as  in  dropmeal, 
piecemeal,  &c.  "  The  after  part  of  the  day."  Hence 
it  is  Latinized  by  pomerides,  or  post-meridies,  in  tlie 
Promptuarium  Parvulorum.    JVares. 

I  think  lam  furnished  for  cattern  [Catherine]  pears  for  one 
undermeal.  Ji.  Junsun. 

"  That  is,  I  have  enough  for  one  afternoon.  —  It  has 
been  explained  an  afternoon's  meal,  or  sliglit  repast 
after  dinner;  but  that  is  contradicted  by  thef(dlowiii){ 
examples.  Here,  for  instance,  it  means  evidently  the 
time  after  dinner : 

He  hath  din-jd  at  a  tavern,  and  slept  his  undermeal  at  a 
bawdy-house.  jVasA. 

Perhaps,  also,  for  the  siesta,  or  afternoon's  repose  :  — 

And  in  a  narrower  limit  than  the  forty  years'  undermeal 
of  the  seven  sleepers.  Aash. 

To  put  it  out  of  all  doubt,  in  Coles's  English  Dic- 
tionary, 1677,  1  find  undenneaU  exactly  explained 
afternoons."    JVares. 

UN-DgR-MINE',  V.  a.  [i.  UNDERMINED  ;  pp.  un- 
dermining, undermined.] 

1.  To  dig  cavities  under  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  or  causing  to  fall ;  to  sap. 

A  vast  rock  undermined  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Addison. 
The  church  was  undermined,  and  then  betrayed.   Dryden. 

2.  To  injure  or  ruin  by  clandestine  means. 

[They]  hare  hired  me  to  undermine  the  duchess.        ShaX: 

UN-DpR-MIN'5R,  n.  One  who  undermines;  a 
secret  enemy  ;  a  sapper.  Hales.     South. 

t  UN-DgR-MIN'lS-TgR,  V.  a.  To  serve  or  minis- 
ter to  in  subordination.  Wickliffe. 

UN-Dj5R-MlN'{S-TRY,  n.  A  subservient  or  sub- 
ordinate ministry.  Bp.  Taylor. 

UN'D?R-MIRTH,  n.  Suppressed  mirth.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

ftJN-DER-MON'EYED,  a.  Taken  by  corrupt 
means  of  money.  Fuller^ 

UN'DpR-MOST,  a.  Lowest  in  place,  degree,  state, 
or  condition.  Addison. 

t  tJN'DERN,  n.  [A.  S.  undern,  the  third  hour, 
nine  o'clock.]  Nine  in  the  morning,  or  the 
third  hour  of  the  day,  according  to  ancient 
reckoning.  Nares. 

From  undern  of  the  day  till  It  be  passed  the  noon. 

Sir  John  Maiidei-ille. 

About  undern  'gan  this  orb  alight.  Chaucer. 

In  Chaucer's  time,  the  third  hour,  or  undei-n,  was  the  usual 

hour  of  dinner.  Turwhitt. 

Undern  is  the  afternoon  in  the  north  of  England.      Grose. 

UN-DgR-NEATH'  (-ngth'),  ud.  In  the  lower  place  ; 
below ;  under ;  beneath.  Milton. 

UN-D^IR-NEATH',  prep.   "Under  ;  beneath ;  below. 
Bruised  miderneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  Shak. 

UN-D5R-OF'F|-C5R,  n.  An  inferior  or  s-abordi- 
nat'e  officer.  Ayliffe. 

(JN-DER'O-GAT-ING,  a.     Not  derogating.     Scott. 

UN-D?-ROG'A-TO-RY,  a.  Not  derogatory.  Boyle. 

UN'DER-PART,  n.  1.  A  subordinate  or  unessen- 
tial part.  "  Underparts  of  vnirth."  [r.]  Dryden. 
2.  {Mils.)  The  subordinate  part  of  a  duet  or 
of  a  trio.  Moore. 

UN-D5R-PAY',v.a.    To  pay  inadequately.  Clarke. 

tJJV-D^R-PEEP',  V.  a.    To  peep  under.  Shak. 

UN-DgR-PEO'PLED  (-pS'pld),  a.  Not  fully  peo- 
pled or  inhabited.  Arbidhnot. 

UN-D^R-PET'TI-COAT,  n.  The  petticoat  worn 
next  the  body  linen.  Spectator. 

UN-DfR-PiN',  V.  a.  \i.  underpinned;  pp.  un- 
derpinning, underpinned.]  To  place  some- 
thing under  for  support  or  foundation.        Hale. 

UN-DPR-PIN'NING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  placing 
something  under  for  support  or  foundation. 

2.  Stone-work  or  masonry  on  which  the  sills 
of  a  building  rest.  UoUoway. 

UN-DPR-PLAy',  v.  a.  To  play  an  inferior  part. 
"To  underplay  at  chess."  Craftsman. 

Cn'D5R-PL6t,  n.     1.  A  subordinate  plot,  as  in  a 
play.    "Without episode  or  M«6?er;?fo^."  Dryden. 
2.  A  clandestine  scheme  ;  a  secret  plot. 

The  husband  is  so  misled  by  tricks,  and  so  lost  in  a  crooked 
intrigue,  that  he  still  suspects  an  underplot,  Addison. 


UN-D?R-PO§-§ESS'QR,  n.  A  subordinate  or  in- 
ferior possessor.  Bp.  Taylor 

UJV-DgR-PRAl^E',  V.  a.  To  praise  insufficiently 
or  below  just  desert.  Drt/den. 

UN-DifR-PRIZE',  V.  a.  To  value  at  less  than  the 
worth ;  to  underestimate  or  undervalue.     Shak. 

UN-D^R-PROP',  V.  a.  To  set  or  place  below  ;  to 
support ;  to  sustain  ;  to  underpin.  Shak, 

UN-DpR-PRO-POR'TIONED  (-pro-por'shund),  a. 
Not  in  equal  or  adequate  proportions.     Collier. 

UN-D^R-PROP'PPR,  n.    A  stay  or  support.   More. 

L'N-DjpR-PlJLL'f  R,  n.  A  subordinate  or  inferior 
puller.  Collier 

UN-D^R-PUT',  V.  a.    To  place  beneath.  Chaucer. 

UN-D^R-rAte',  v.  a.  [i.  underrated  ;  pp.  un- 
derrating, underrated.]  To  rate  below  tho 
real  importance  or  value ;  to  undervalue. 

When  people  sec  a  political  object  which  they  ardently 
desire  but  in  one  point  of  view,  they  are  apt  extremely  to  pal- 
liate or  underrate  the  evils  which  may  arise  in  obtaining  it. 

Jivrke, 

UN'D^R-rATE,  n.  A  price  or  estimate  less  than 
the  real  value.  Dryden. 

tJN-D^R-RECK'ON,  V.  a.  To  reckon  or  calculate 
below  or  too  lowe     [r.]  Bp.  Hull. 

UN-D^R-REC'OM-PENSED  (-rek'om-p6nst),a.  Not 
fully  recompensed  or  compensated.     A.  Smith. 

ON-D?R-RE'9ION,  n.    An  inferior  region.    Watts, 

UN-D^R-ROAR'^R,  n.  A  subordinate  roarer. 
"  Vnderroarer  at  the  university."  Addison. 

UN-DgR-RUN',  V.  a.     {Xant.)     1.  To  pass  undel 

in  a  boat  for  the  purpose  of  examining ;  as, 

"  To  underruti  a  cable."  Clarke. 

2.  To  separate,  as  the  several  parts  of  a  tackle, 

and  range  them  in  order.  Mar.  Diet. 

UN-D^R-SAT'IJ-RAT-^D,  a.    Not  fully  saturated. 

fUN-D^R-SAY',  V.  n.  To  say  by  way  of  deroga- 
tion, contradiction,  or  dissent.  Spenser. 

UN-D^R-SCORE',  v.  a.  [i.  UNDERSCORED;  pp. 
UNDERSCORING,    UNDERSCORED.]       To    draw    b 

line  or  mark  below  ;  to  underline.  Tucker. 

tJN-DjPR-SEC'Rp-TA-RY,  n.  An  inferior  or  sub- 
ordinate secretary.  Burnet. 

CN-D^;R-SELL',  v.  a.  [i.  UNDERSOLD  ;  pp.  UNDER- 
SELLING, UNDERSOLD.]  To  sell  any  thing  for  a 
less  sum  or  price  than  ;  to  sell  cheaper  than. 

Such  now  the  emulation  betwixt  these  owners  to  mideriell 
one  another.  Fuller. 

UN-DJfR-SER'VANT,  n.  An  inferior  or  lower 
servant ;  one  under  another  servant.     Camden. 

UN-DpR-SER'VJCE,  M.  A  subordinate  office; 
service  under  another.  Milton. 

UN-D^R-SET',  v.  a.  \i.  underset;  pp.  under- 
setting, underset.]  To  set  or  place  under; 
to  prop  ;  to  support ;  to  sustain.  Bacon. 

UN'D^R-SET,  n.  (Naut.)  A  motion  of  water 
beneath  the  surface,  contrary  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  Mar.  Diet. 

DN-D^R-SET'T^R,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
undersets  :  —  a  prop ;  a  pedestal ;  a  support. 

The  four  corners  , . ,  had  undersetters.       1  Kings  vii.  30. 

UN-D^R-SET'TING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  supporting. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  lowest  part  of  a  column  ;    a 

pedestal.  "  t/nf/ersei^^H^'s  or  pedestals."  Wotton. 

UN-D?R-SHER'IFF,  n.     A  deputy  of  the  sheriff. 

Matters  for  underi-heriffs  and  catch  poles.  Bacon. 

tUN-DpR-SHER'lFF-RY,  n.  The  office  of  an 
undersheritf;  under  shrievalty.  Bacon. 

UN-DfR-SHOT',  a.  Moved  by  water  passing 
under,  or  acting  on,  the  lowest  part ;  —  opposed 
to  overshot.  Carew, 

UN-D^R-SHOT'-WHEEIi,  n.  {Hydrodynamics.) 
A  water-wheel  furnished  with  a  series  of  floats 
at  its  periphery  for  receiving  the  impulse  of  the 
water,  which  is  delivered  by  a  conduit  upon  the 
xinder  part  of  the  wheel  with  a  velocity  nearly 
as  great  as  that  due  to  the  fall  of  the  water. 

U.  A.  Boyden. 
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ON-DfR-SHRlEV  AL-TV,  n.  The  office  of  under- 
sherilf;  uudersheriliry.     [ii.]  Smart. 

DN'OPR-SHRUB,  n.  (Dot.)  A  plant  differing  from 
the  shrub  in  perishing  annually,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  and  from  the  herb  in  having  branches 
of  a  woody  texture,  which  frequently  exist  more 
than  a  year.  LindU-y.  —  A  woody  plant  of  hum- 
ble stature  rising  little  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.    Gray. 

tiN'UgR-SlDE,  n.   The  lower  side,  or  side  beneath. 

CN-l)(;R-SiGN'    (5n-der-8lii'),    v.   a.      {i.   VNDKK- 

SIONKU  ;    pp.    I  NDKHSKiNING,    INDKliKIONKU.] 

To  sign  under  or  beneath ;  to  write  one's  name 
at  the  end  of,  as  a  writing  ;  to  subscribe.  Clarke. 

fiN-UpR-SIGNED'  (-sind').  a.  Written  or  signed 
at  the  end  of  an  instrument  or  writing.  Ttq)pcr. 

CN'UpR-SlNG,  V.  a.  To  sing  the  burden  or  ac- 
companiment of.  Browne. 

CN-DgR-SIZED'  (-sizd'),  a.  Below  the  usual  size; 
of  a  size  below  the  usual  standard.        Ed.  Rev. 

t  (JN'O^R-SKiNK'NgR,  n.   A  subordinate  tapster. 

Shak. 
On'D(:R-SOiL,  n.    Subsoil.  Clarke. 

0n'D(;R-s6ng,  n.  The  burden  or  accompani- 
ment of  a  song  ;  chorus.  Fletcher. 

Cn-DPR-SPARRED',  a.    Undermasted.       Clarke. 

Cn'D^R  SPHERE,  n.  An  inferior  or  lower 
sphere.  Elejy  upon  Donne. 

t  UN-npR-SPUR',  V.  n.     To  pry  under.     Chaucer. 

tJN'DgR-SPUR-LEATH'^lR,  n.  A  subservient 
person;  an  underling,     [ii.]  Swift. 

ON-DPR-STAnD',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  under-standan ; 
under,  under,  and  standan,  to  stand.]  [i.  un- 
derstood, t  UNDEKSTANDED  ;  pp.  rNDEll- 
8TANDINO,  UNDCRoTOOD,  f  I'NDEH.STANDED.] 

1.  To  have  full  knowledge  of;  to  compre- 
hend ;  to  apprehend  ;  to  perceive  ;  to  know. 

1  named  them  as  they  passed  and  understood 
Their  nature.  Hilton. 

"Die  tllysses  of  Ovid  upbraids  his  ignorance,  that  he  nn- 
derttood  not  the  shield  for  which  he  pleaded.  Dryden. 

2.  To  suppose  to  mean  or  import. 

The  most  learned  interpreters  understood  the  words  of  sin, 
and  not  of  Abel.  Locke. 

3.  To  know  by  experience.  Mi/ton. 

4.  To  know  by  instinct ;  to  discern.  Milton. 

5.  To  interpret  at  least  mentally ;  to  con- 
ceive with  respect  to  meaning. 

His  sin  might  have  been  greater  in  that  respect;  but  that 
It  was  not  so  to  be  understood  appears  by  the  opposition. 

Stillindjleet. 

6.  To  hold  in  opinion  with  conviction. 

For  well  I  understand  in  the  prime  end 

Of  nature  her  the  inferior.  Milton. 

7.  To  mean  without  expressing. 

War,  then,  war 
Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolved.  Milton. 

8.  To  take  as  meant  or  implied  ;  to  imply. 

I  bring  them  to  receive 
From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  thee  fealty 
With  low  subjection;  understand  the  same 
Of  fish  within  their  wat'ry  residence.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Comprehend. 

fj-V-DpR-STAND',  V.  n.  1.  To  have  the  use  of  the 
intellectual  faculties ;  to  be  an  intelligent  and 
conscious  being  ;  to  have  understanding. 

All  my  soul  be 
Imparadised  in  you,  in  whom  alone 
I  mulerstand,  and  grow,  and  see,  Ikmne. 

2.  To  be  informed  ;  to  learn. 

I  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  undemtood  of  the  evil  that  Klia- 
shib  did  for  Tobiah,  AeJi.  xii.  7. 

CN-n^R-STAND'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  imder- 
stood;  comprehensible,     [r.]  IloUnshed. 

Dn-DER-STAND'^R,  n.  One  who  undcrst.inds  or 
knows  by  experience,     [r.]  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

DN-D5R-STAND'lNG,n.  1.  The  faculty  or  power 
by  which  one  understands ;  the  faculty  or  ca- 
pacity of  apprehending  or  comprehending  the 
relations  among  the  subjects  of  sense  and  con- 
sciousness ;  that  faculty  which  knows  or  judges  ; 
the  power  of  perceiving  what  is  communicated; 
intellect ;  sense  ;  reason  ;  mind. 

By  underatanding  I  mean  that  facultv  whereby  we  are  en- 
abled to  anpreliend  the  objects  of  knowledge,  generals  as  well 
as  particulars,  absent  things  as  well  as  present,  and  to  judge 
ot  their  truth  or  falsehood,  good  or  evil.  Il'ilkins. 

In  its  wider  acceptation,  understanding  is  the  entire  power 
of  perceiving  and  conceiving,  exclusive  of  the  sensibility;  the 


power  of  dealing  with  the  Imprenions  of  lenic,  and  eompoc- 
lug  them  into  wholen  accordiiii;  to  a  luw  of  unity:  and,  in  it« 
most  comprehensivo  meaning,  it  includes  even  siraplv  appre- 
heusloii.  (JuUiritlye. 

2.  The  act  of  one  who  understands  ;  compre- 
hension ;  apprehension ;  perception ;  knowl- 
edge ;  intelligence  ;  judgment. 

Very  mean  people  have  raised  thoir  mindi  to  a  great  sense 
and  understaiuliny  of  religion.  Locke. 

3.  The  union  or  agreement  of  sentiment  or 
mind  between  different  persons  or  parties. 

We  have  got  into  some  understanding  with  the  enemy  by 
means  of  Don  Uiego.  Aroutnnoi. 

Syn. — Understanding,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
intellect,  from  tlie  Latin,  are  terms  used  to  exfiresa 
substantially  tliu  same  idea  ;  but  underHanding  iu  the 
more  common  and  |>opiilar  term,  and  more  variously 
applied.  Understanding,  or  intellect,  is  a  natural  en- 
dow iiiunt  ;  knowledge  and  intelligence  are  acquired  by 
observation  or  by  reading.  —  See  Reason. 

UN-D5R-8TAnD'ING-LY,  ad.  With  full  under- 
standing or  knowledge  of  a  subject ;  with  un- 
derstanding ;  intelligibly.  Milton. 

&N-D5R-8TATE',  v.  a.  [l.  UNDEKSTATED  ;  pp. 
UNDERSTATING,  UNDERSTATED.]      To   State  tOO 

low ;  to  state  less  strongly  or  fully  than  the 
truth  will  warrant.  Ec.  Rev. 

&N-DpR-STAT'en,  a.     1.  Stated  too  low, 

2.  Having  too  small  an  estate.  [Local.]  Fuller. 

A  statement  under 
Ec.  Rev. 


UN-DPR-STATE'M^NT,    n 
or  below  the  truth. 


UN-DPR-ST5CKED'  (-sfSkt'),  a.  Stocked  too  low, 
or  below  what  is  wanted.  Smith. 

UN-OPR-STOOD'  (-stvid'),  i.&p.  from  understand. 

UN-npR-STRAP'PeR,  n.  A  petty  fellow;  an  in- 
ferior agent ;  a  lower  workman ;  a  fag. 

This  was  going  to  the  fountain-head  at  once,  not  applying 
to  the  understrappers.  Goldsmith. 

(JN-DPR-STRA'TUM,  w.  ;  pi.  UNDERSTRATA,  or 
UNDERSTRATUMS.  {Geol.  &  Miu.)  The  stratum 
of  clay,  sand,  or  coal  beneath  the  soil.  lire. 

UN-DjPR-STROKE',  V.  a.  To  mark  with  a  stroke 
or  line  beneath  ;  to  underline,     [r.]  Swift. 

tJN'D^R-SUIT,  n.    A  suit  under  another  suit. 

His  own  undcrsuit  was  so  well  lined.  Fuller. 

tJN-D^R-TAK'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  under- 
taken,    [r.]  ChilUngworth. 

UN  D^R-TAke',  v.  a.  \i.  UNDERTOOK  ;  pp.  un- 
dertaking, UNDERTAKEN.] 

1.  To  attempt ;  to  engage  in  ;  to  enter  upon  ; 
to  take  in  hand  ;  to  set  about. 

The  English  undertake  the  unequal  war.  Dryden. 

2.  f  To  assume,  as  a  character. 

His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake.  Shak. 

3.  fTo  engage  with;  to  attack. 

It  is  not  at  that  your  lordship  should  undertake  every 
companion  that  you  give  offence  to.  S/iak. 

4.  To  covenant  with ;  to  engage  or  contract 
to  do  or  to  perform.  Roscommon. 

5.  To  have' the  charge  of. 

Then  give  my  charge  up  to  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux, 
Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end. 


Shak. 

1.  To  take  upon  one's 


tJN-DfR-TAKE',    v.   n. 
self,  or  to  assume  any  business  or  province 

O  Ijord,  I  am  oppressed;  undertake  for  me.     Ita.  xxxviii.  34, 

2.  To  venture ;  to  hazard,     [r.]  Shak. 


It  is  the  cowish  tenor  of  his  spirit, 
That  dare  not  undertake. 


Shak. 


3.  To  guarantee ;  to  engage  ;  to  stand  bound. 

If  the  curious  search  the  hills  after  rains,  I  dare  undertake 

they  will  not  lose  their  labor.  Woodu-ard. 

To  undertake  for,  to  become  surety  for.  Smart. 

UN-ngR-TAK'EN  (-ta'kn),;).  from  ttndeHake. 

tJN-DgR-TAK'eR,  n.     1.  One  who  undertakes  or 
engages  to  perform  any  business ;  a  contractor. 

Antrim  was  naturally  a  great  undertaker.  Clarendon. 

2.  One  who  engages  or  promises  to  perform  a 
given  amount  of  work  for  a  specific  sum.  Swift. 

3.  One  who  manages  funerals.  Young. 

tTN-DpR-TAK'lNG,  n.     1.  That  which  is  under- 
taken ;  attempt ;  enterprise  ;  engagement. 

These  critic*  . . .  were  but  III  qualified  for  their  arduous 
undertaking.  Jjp,  Horsley. 

2.  The  business  of  an  undertaker.        Clarke. 

CN-DPR-TAXED'  (fin-d?r-t5k8t'),  a.     Taxed  at  a 
lower  rate,  or  not  enough.  Arbuthnot. 


0N-D5R-TEN'AN-Cy,  n. 
under  a  lessee. 


A  tenancy  or  tenur* 
Blackstone. 


C.\-I)(:r-t£n'ANT,  n.  A  tenant  under  one  who 
is  himself  a  tenant ;  one  who  holds  by  under- 
lease from  a  lessee.  Datie$, 

ON'DeR-THl.\G,  n.    A  lower  or  inferior  thing, 
t  UN'opR-TLviE,  n.     Undertide ;  evening. 

**-  Undertime  kaii    no    connection    with    unjerm, 

which  refers  to  an  early  hour  before  uooii.  —  See  Un- 

DEKN.     JVare*. 

tJN'ueR-TONE,  n.  A  tone  lower  than  that  usu- 
ally employed ;  a  subdued  tone.  Ed.  Rev. 

Ctn-O^R-Took'  (un-d?r-iak'),  i.  from  undertake. 

tJN'l>eR-TOW,  n.  A  current  below,  different 
from  that  at  the  surface.  Brands. 

tJN-DeR-TRfiA§'l  R-5R  (fin-d?r-tr«zh'vr-?r),  n.  A 
subordinate  treasurer.  Goldsmith. 

tJN-DpR-TREAT'gD,  a.  Treated  with  too  little 
respect ;  treated  slightingly.  Cibber. 

t  UN-DgR-TiJRN',  V.  a.  To  turn  upside  down  ;  to 
overturn  ;  to  invert.  Wickliffe. 

tTN-D^R-TU'TQR,  n.    A  subordinate  tutor. 

tJN-DeR-vAL-U-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  under- 
valuing ;  rate  below  the  worth.  South. 

tJN-DfR-VAL'VE  (-val'yu),  v.  a.  [i.  UNDERVAL- 
UED; pp.   UNDERVALUING,  UNDERVALUED.] 

1.  To  value  or  rate  below  the  real  worth. 

1  underralued  all  ensigns  of  authority,  Atlerfmrg. 

2.  To  make  or  hold  low  in  estimation  ;  to  de- 
spise ;  to  depreciate. 

I  write  not  this  with  the  least  intention  to  underrnhir  the 
other  part«  of  poetry.  Drytlen. 

UN-D^R-vAl'I  E,  M.  Low  rate  or  price  ;  a  de- 
pression of  value  below  the  real  worth.   Temple. 

ON-DgR-vAL'y-pR,  n.     One  who  undervalues. 

UiV-D^R-VAL'U-InG,  p.  a.     Valuing  too  low. 

t  UN'neR-VERSE,  n.      The  lower,  or  the  second 

verse.  Spenser. 

0N-D5R-WEEN'|NG,n.  An  undervaluing.J5roJcn«. 

(JN-DgR-WfiN'P',  I.  from  undergo.  See  Undergo. 

tCN'OgR-WEX,  V.  a.  To  grow  under  or  from 
under  any  thing.  Wickliffe. 

UN'npR-WING?,  n.  pi.  The  wings  beneath. 
"  Gauzy  undeiwings."  Southey. 

©N'DfR-WlTCH,  n.  A  subordinate  or  inferior 
witch.  Hudibras. 

UN'DgR-WOOD  (-wild),  n.  Shrubs  or  small  trees 
that  grow  under  large  trees ;  undergrowth ; 
copse.    "  When  you  fell  undertcood."  Mortimer. 

UN'DgR-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  Subordinate  work. 
"  The  underwork  of  the  nation."  Addison. 

tJN-DpR-WORK'  (-wUrk'),  r.  a.  [».  under- 
worked or  UNDERWROUOHT;  ;7>.  UNDBRM"OttK- 
ING,  UNDERWORKED   or  UNDERWROUOHT.] 

1.  To  labor  or  polish  less  than  enough. 

A  work  may  be  overwrought  a«  well  as  tatderxcroughl.  Dryden. 

2.  To  destroy  or  overthrow  by  clandestine 
measures;  to  undermine,     [ii.] 

Adoiiijah,  backed  by  the  strength  of  a  Joab  and  the  gravity 
of  an  Abiathar,  will  underirork  Solomon,  and  jostle  into  the 
not  yet  vacant  seat  of  his  Itither  David.  J]p.  J  fall. 

UN-D^R-WORK'  (-wUrk'),  r.  n.      1.  To  work  or 

operate  secretly  or  clandestinely,  [r.]  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  labor  for  less  than  others  receive ;  to 

work  at  a  price  below  the  common  one.  Johnson. 

tJN-DpR-WORK'ER  (-wUrk'er),  n.  One  who  un- 
derworks; an  inferior  or  subordinate  workman. 

Athanasius  guards  against  the  notion  of  the  Son's  l>eing 
an  widenvorker  in  the  low  Arian  sense.  H'atrrlana. 

ON-DPR-WORK'MAN  (-wUrk'mjn),  n.  An  infe- 
rior or  subordinate  laborer ;  an  underworker. 

Undfi-wurkmen  are  expert  enough  at  making  a  single 
wheel  in  a  clock,  but  are  utterly  ignorant  how  to  adjust  the 
several  ports.  Sw\fl. 

ON'neR-WORLD  (-wUrld),  n.     1.  The  lower  or 
inferior  world  ;  the  sublunary  world. 
Ixind  Fame  calls  re. 
Pitched  on  the  toplesa  Apennines,  and  blowi 
To  all  the  um/erworltl.  B»au.  tc  FL 

2.  The  inferior  part  of  mankind.     Atterbury. 
ON-D(;r- WRITE'  (-m'),  r.  «.     [».  underwkotb  ; 

pp.  UNDERWRITING,  UNDERWRITTEN.] 
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UNDERWRITE 
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UNDISPUTABLE 


1.  To  write  under  ;  to  subscribe. 


Sidney. 


What  change  and  addition  I  have  made,  I  have  here  un 
derwritten.  Saiidemon, 

2.  To  subscribe  with  a  purpose  to  insure  par- 
ties from  loss  ;  to  insure.  Smart. 
DN-D PR-WRITE',  V.  71.  To  practise  the  business 
of  insuring.  Smart. 
UN-DPR-WRIT'(;R  (-m'?r),  n.  An  insurer ;  —  so 
called  from  his  underwriting,  or  subscribing  the 
policy  of  insurance.                                    Burrill. 

SES'  Tfio  term  is  constantly  applied  to  insurers, 
wlietlier  they  lie  corporations  or  individuals,  but  is 
most  properly  applicable  to  the  latter.     Burrill. 

UN-DPR-WRIT'JNG  (un-der-rlt'tng),  w.  1.  The 
act  or  the  practice  of  insuring. 

2.  That  which  is  underwritten,  as  the  signa- 
tures to  an  insurance  policy.  Burrill. 
^g-  In  the  United  States,  where  insurances  are 
generally  made  by  incorporated  companies,  the  under- 
writing or  subscription  usually  consists  of  the  signa- 
ture of  the  president  or  vice  president  of  tlie  company, 
and  the  sum  insured,  with  the  attestation  of  the  sec- 
retary.    Burrill. 

(JN-DPR-WROUGHT'  (-rlwt'),  p.  from  utiderwork. 

fTN-De-SCKND'!-nLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  de- 
scending to  heirs.  Craig. 

UN-Dg-SCRfB'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  de- 
scribed ;  indescribable.  Cumberland. 

UN-De-SCRIBED'  (-skribd'),  a.     Not  described. 

UX-D?-SORIED'  (un-de-skrid'),  a.  Not  descried; 
not  discovered  or  discerned.  Hooker. 

UiV-Dg-^ERVED'  (-zervd'),  a.  Not  deserved;  un- 
merited.   "  An  undeserved  reproach."    Addison. 

rj.V-Dg-^ERV'^lD-LY,  ad.     Without  desert, 

irN-De-SERVigD-NESS,  n.  Want  of  being  wor- 
thy ;  ill  desert.  Newton. 

tUN-Dg-ijERV'gR,  n.     One  of  no  desert.     SJiak. 

UN-Dp-§ERV'JNG,  a.     Not  deserving.      Addison. 

UN-De-§ERV'ING-LY,  ad.  Without  desert.  Milton. 

UN-DES'|G-NAT-?D,  a.   Not  desigmted.  Warton. 

ON-DP-SIgNED'  (-sind'),  a.  Not  designed  or  in- 
tended ;  unintentional.  South. 

On-DP-SIGN'^D-LY,  ad.     Without  design.    Bry. 

l/N-Dp-SIGN'eD-NESS,  n.  Want  of  a  set  pur- 
pose or  design  ;  accidentalness.  Pa^ey. 

tJN-De-SlGN'ING    (-sln'jng),    a.      1.    Not  acting 

with  any  set  design  or  purpose.  Btackmore. 

2.  Having  no  artful  or  fraudulent  schemes  ; 

artless  ;  sincere.    "  Undesigning  minds."  South. 

(JN-I)5-§rR'A-BLE,  a.  Not  desirable  ;  not  to  be 
desired  or  coveted ;  not  pleasing.  Milton. 

UN-Dg-^lRED'  (-zird'),  a.     Not  desired.  Dryden. 

UN-Dg-SJIR'ING,  a.     Not  desiring  ;  negligent. 

ON-Dg-^IR'OUS  (-zir'us),  a.   Not  desirous.   Knox. 

tJN-Dp-SPAlR'ING,  rt.     Not  despairing.         Dyer. 

tJN-Dg-SPATCHED'  (-spacht'),  a.  Not  despatched. 
—  See  Unuisi'atched,  and  Despatch.  Enfield. 

UN-D5-SPOILED'  (-spbild'),  a.     Not  despoiled. 

UN-DES'TJNED  (-tjnd),  a.     Not  destined.  Polloh. 

tUN-D?-STROY'A-BLE,a.  Indestructible.  Boyle. 

UN-D^-STROYED'  (-strbid'),  a.     Not  destroyed. 

tJN-De-TACHED'  (-tacht'),  rt.   Not  detached.  Ash. 

UN-DP-TAILED'  (-tald'),  a.  Not  detailed.  Qu.  Rev. 

UN-Dg-TECT'^D,  «.     Not  detected.        Williams. 

tUN-Dp-TER'M{N-A-BLE,  a.     Indeterminable. 

t  UN-DF.-TER'Ml-NATE,  rt.  Indeterminate.  South. 

t  UN-D?-TER'Ml-i\ATE-NESS,  w.  Indeterminate- 
ness  ;  indecision.  '  More. 

t  UN-Dg-TER-MI-NA'TION,  n.  Want  of  deter- 
mination ;  indetermina'tion. 

tJN-De-TER'MINED  (un-de-ter'mjnd),  rt.      1.   Not 

determined;  unsettled;  undecided;  hesitating. 

2.  "Not  limited;    not   defined ;    unbounded. 

"  Wide  and  undetermined  prospects."  Addison. 

tJN-np-TERRED'  (-t6rd'),  a.     Not  deterred. 

Cn-DIS-TEST'ING,  rt.     Not  detesting.     Thomsoji. 

GN-DP-VEL'OPED  (un-de-vgl'opt),  a.  Not  devel- 
oped ;  not  opened  or  unfolded.     Lady  Morgan. 

tJN-DE'VJ-AT-pD,  rt.  Noting  luminous  or  other 
rays  proceeding  without  change  of  direction  ; 
not  turned  from  a  rectilinear  course ;  not  re- 
fracted nor  reflected. 


Among  these  rays  there  is  one  whose  direction  passes 
througli  the  centre  of  the  spherical  surface,  and  which  con- 
sequently passes  the  surface  miiteviateil.  I'owell. 

UN-pE'V|-AT-|i\G,  rt.     1.   Not  deviating  or  de- 
parting from  the  usual  way  ;  regular.     Warton. 
2.  Not  erring  ;  not  crooked.  Cowper. 

UN-DE'V|-AT-1NG-LY,  ad.  Without  deviating; 
regularly;  steadily."  Craig. 

lJN-DE'V{-OUS,  rt.     Not  devious.  Good. 

UN-DE'VI-OUS-LY,  ad.    Not  deviously.     Clarke. 

UN-De-Vl§ED'  (un-de-vlzd'),  a.  Not  devised; 
not  bequeathed  by  will.  Blackst07ie. 

UN-Dip- VOT'^ID,  rt.     Not  devoted.         Clarendon. 

t  UN-Dt;-V6TE'LY,  ad.  Without  devotion  ;  un- 
devoutly.  '  Piers  Plouhtnaji. 

UN-Dg-VO'TION,  n.     Indevotion.  Jewel. 

UN-Dp- VOURED'  (-vbfird'),  rt.  Not  devoured.  Ash. 

UN-Dp- VOUT',  rt.     Not  devout ;  indevout. 

An  uni/evout  astronomer  is  mad.  Tbung. 

UN-DP- VdUT'LY,  ad.     Without  devotion.     Ash. 

On-DEX'T^R-OUS,  rt.   Not  dexterous ;  unskilful. 

UN-DI'A-DEMED  (un-dl'ft-demd),  a.  Not  crowned 
or  adorned  with  a  diadem.  Mibnan. 

UN-DI-APH'A-NOUS  (un-di-af^-nus),  rt.  Not  di- 
aphanous ;  not  transparent ;  opaque.         Boyle. 

UN-DID',  i.  from  undo.     See  Undo. 

UN-D!F-FU§ED'  (-fuzd'),  rt.     Not  diffused.     Ash. 

UN-DI^'P-NOUS,  rt.  [L.  unda,  a  wave,  and  gigno, 
to  produce.]     Generated  by  water.  Smart. 

t  UN-DI-5fEST',  rt.     Undigested.  Shak. 

UN-DI-^EST'jpD,  rt.     Not  digested.        Arbuthnot. 

UN-DI-^EST'l-BLE,  a.     Indigestible.       Drayton. 

t  UN-DIGHT'  (-dit'),  V.  a.     [i.  unbioht;  ;;p.  UN- 

UIGHTING,  tTNDIOUT.]      To  put  otf.  SpetlSCT. 

UN-DIG'NI-FIED  (-fid'),  a.  Not  dignified.   Knox. 

UN-Dl-LAT'jpD,  rt.     Not  dilated.  Ash. 

UN-DIL'J-^ENT,  rt.     Not  diligent.  Leighton. 

UN-DIL'I-^ENT-LY,  ad.  Without  diligence  ;  not 
industriously  ;  not  assiduously.  Milton. 

UN-Dl-LUT'^D,  rt.     Not  diluted.  Cowper. 

UN-Dl-MIN'JSH-A-BLE,  rt.  That  cannot  be 
diminished  or  lessened.  More. 

tJN-pi-MIN'ISH-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  di- 
minished or  lessened.  Clarke. 

UN-pi-MIN'jSIIED  (un-de-min'jsht),  a.  Not  di- 
minished ;  not  lessened  ;  unimpaired.     MiUon. 

UN-DI-MIN'ISH-JNG,  a.  Not  diminishing.  Smart. 

UN-DIMMED'  (un-dlmd'),  a.  Not  dimmed;  not 
darkened ;  bright ;  clear.  Turner. 

UN-DINE',  n.  [L.  unda,  water.]  The  name 
given  by  the  Cabalists  to  a  class  of  spirits  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  the  waters ;  —  written  also 
onditie.  Brande. 

tJN-DINT'pD,  a.     Not  dinted.  Shak. 

tJN-Dl'O-CESED  (un-di'o-sest),  a.  Divested,  or 
not  possessed,  of  a  diocese.  Milton. 

UN-DIP-LO-MAT'IC,  a.  Not  diplomatic.  Smart. 
UN-DIPPED'  (-dipt'),  a.  Not  dipped.  Dryden. 
UN-D|-RECT'^:D,  a.     Not  directed.  Spejiser. 

tJN-DI-RECT'LY,  ad.     Indirectly,     [ii.]      Strype. 
UN-DjS-AP-PoiNT'^D,  a.     Not  disappointed. 
UN-D1§-BAND'?D,  rt.     Not  disbanded.        MiUon. 

tJN-D!§-CERNED'  (un-dTz-zernd',  66),  rt.  Not  dis- 
cerned ;  not  espied ;  not  descried.         T.  More. 

UN-D{§-CERN'PD-LY  (un-diz-zern'ed-le),  ad  So 
as  to  be  undiscovered  ;  undiscoverably.     Boyle. 

CN-DI§-CERN'!-BLE  (-zern'e-bl,  66),  rt.  Not 
discernible  ;  undiscoverable  ;  invisible.  Rojers. 

UN-D!§-CERN'l-BLE-NESS  (-zern'e-bl-nes),  n. 
State  or  quality  of  being  undiscernible.    Ellis. 

UN-DI^-CERN'I-BLY  (-zern'e-ble),  ad.  Imper- 
ceptibly ;  undiscoverably  ;  invisibly.         South. 

tJN-Dl^-CERN'JNG  (-z6rn'ing),  rt.  Not  discerning; 
wanting  discrimination ;  incapable  of  making 
due  distinction.  Clarendon. 

tJN-DI§-CERN'ING,  n.  Want  of  discernment.  CI. 

UN-DIS-CHAR^ED'  (un-djs-charjd'),  rt.  Not  dis- 
charged ;  not  freed  ;  not  dismissed.    B.  Jonson. 


UN-D{S-CI'PLED  (un-djs-sl'pld),  «.      Not    having 

become  a  disciple,     [u.]  Biish. 

UN-DIS'CJ-PLIN-A-BLE,   rt.      Not   susceptible  of 

discipline  or  instruction  ;  not  docile.  Anderson. 
UN-DlS'CJ-PLINED   (-plind),  rt.     Not  disciplined  ; 

not  trained  in  order  or  method  ;  not  exercised  ; 

not  corrected  ;  unsubdued  ;  untrained  ;  raw. 
An  armed  disciplined  body  is,  in  its  essence,  dangerous  to 

liberty;  unilisciplined,  it  is  ruinous  to  society.  Burke. 

tUN-DJS-CLO§E',  V.  rt.  To  keep  close,  covered, 
or  secret ;  not  to  disclose.  Datitel. 

UN-D!S-CLO§ED'  (-klozd'),  p.  a.    Not  disclosed. 

UN-DjS-COL'ORED  (-kul'lurd),  a.   Not  discolored. 

UN-DlS-CUM'F|T-pD,  «.  Not  discomfited;  not 
disconcerted;  unvanquished.  Froissart. 

tJN-DIS-CON-CERT'pD,  a.  Not  disconcerted; 
not  confused  ;  not  disordered.  Scott. 

UN-DIS-CORD'ANT,  rt.  Not  discordant;  harmo- 
nious ;  melodious.  Wordsicorth. 

t  UN-DIS-CORD'ING,  rt.  Not  disagreeing  ;  not 
jarring  ;  harmonious  ;  undiscordant.        Milton. 

tJN-DlS-COUR'AQED  (-kiSr'gjd),  a.  Not  discour- 
aged ;  not  dispirited  ;  undismayed.  Cook. 

UN-DIS-c6v'eR-A-BLE,  rt.  That  cannot  be  dis- 
covered or  found  out;  undiscernible.       Search. 

UN-DIS-COV'^R-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  dis- 
covered ;  undiscernibly.  Milton, 

UN-DIS-C6v'pUED  (-kuv'erd),rt.  Not  discovered; 
not  seen  ;  not  descried  ;  not  found  out.     Shak. 

UN-DlS-CRED'!T-pD,  a.  Not  discredited.  Clarke. 

t  UN-DJS-CREET',  rt.     Indiscreet.  Chaucer. 

fUN-DJS-CREET'LY,  rtcJ.     Indiscreetly.    Burton. 

t  UN-DlS-CRE"TION,  n.     Indiscretion.  Lydgate. 

UN-D!S-CRIM'!-NAT-(:D,  a.     Not  discriminated. 

UN-DIS-CRTm'I-NAT-JNG,  rt.  Not  discriminating; 
indiscriminating;  undiscerning.  Cowper. 

UN-DIS-CUSSED'  (-kust'),  rt.     Not  discussed. 

UN-DI§-G0R^ED'  (-djz-gbrjd'),  rt.    Not  disgorged. 

UN-D!§-GRAcED'  (an-djz-grast'),  a.  Not  dis- 
graced ;  not  dishonored  ;  not  shamed.     Byron. 

UN-D!§-GUIS'A-BLE  (un-diz-glz'?-bl),  rt.  That 
cannot  be  disguised.  Qu.  Rev, 

UN-DliJ-GUISED'  (un-diz-|lzd'),  rt.  Not  disguised  ; 
not  cloaked  ;  not  concealed  cr  covered  ;  open  ; 
artless;  plain;  ingenuous;  frank;  sincere. 

UN-DlfJ-GUl^'JNG  (Qn-djz-glz'ing),  rt.  Not  dis- 
guising ;  not  cloaking  or  concealing.  Wci^t.  Rev. 

UN-DjS-HEART'ENED  (un-djs-liirt'tnd),  rt.  Not 
disheartened  ;  undismayed  ;  undiscouraged. 

UN-D!§-H6n'ORED  (-diz-5n'urd),  rt.  Not  dis- 
honored i,not  disgraced  ;  undisgraced.  Beau.^Fl. 

UN-Dl§-IN'Tp-GRAT-pD,  rt.  Not  disintegrated; 
not  separated  into  integral  parts.  Fleming. 

UN-Dl§-JOiNED' (un-diz-jbind'),  rt.  Not  disjoined; 
not  separated  or  parted.  Cowper. 

UN-DI^-MAYED'  (-djz-mad'),  rt.     Not  dismayed. 

UN-DJ§-MISSED'  (-djz-niist'),  a.     Not  dismissed. 

UN-DIS-O-BLI^'ING,  a.     1.  Not  disobliging. 
2.  Inoffensive,     [r.]  Broome. 

UN-Dl§-0R'D5RED  (-br'derd),  a.     Not  disordered. 

UN-DIS-PAr'AQED  (-djs-par'ajd),  rt.  Not  dispar- 
aged ;  not  depreciated  ;  not  decried.  Ash. 

UN-DIS-PATCIIED'  (-dis-pacht'),  a.  Not  dis- 
patched ;  not  expedited  ;  not  sent  away.  Strype. 

UN-DIS-PELLED'  (-dis-p6ld'),  rt.     Not  dispelled. 

UN-D(S-PEN'SA-BLE,  rt.  That  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with;  indispensable,     [u.]  MiUon. 

UN-D[S-PENSED'  (-penst'),  rt.     1.  Not  dispensed. 
2.  Not  freed  from  rule  or  obligation.   Tooker. 

UN-DIS-PENS'JNG,  a.     Not  dispensing.      Milton. 

UN-DJS-PERSED'  (un-dis-perst'),«.  Notdispersed, 
scattered,  spread,  or  dissipated.  Boylv. 

UxN-DIS-PLAyED'  (-djs-plad'),  rt.     Not  displayed. 

UN-DIS-ro§E',  V.  rt.     To  indispose,    [k.]    Potter. 

UN-DIS-P0§ED'  (iin-dis-j)6zd'),  a.  Not  disposed; 
indisposed ;  disinclined.  Hooker. 

Undisposed  of,  not  disposed  of  or  bestowed. 

UN-DJS-PO^'pD-NESS,  M.     Indisposedness. 

UN-DJS-Pr6vED'  (-djs-provd'),  rt.   Not  disproved. 

tJN-DIS'PU-TA-BLE,  a.     Indisputable.   Spectator. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    IllilR,  HER; 


UNDISPUTED 

ON-D(8-POT'5D,  a.    Not  disputed.  Cowper. 

ON-DIS-PUT'gU-LY.arf.  Without  dispute.  Hume. 

(J'N-DI8-aur'lS:T-5D,  a.    Not  disquieted.       May. 

On-DIS-sEcT'^D,  a.    Not  dissected.  Aah. 

ON-D[S-a£M'BLED  (-(iJR-sSin'bld),  a.  Not  dissem- 
bled ;  not  feigned ;  not  pretended.        Bp.  Hall. 

CN-D|S-8fiM'BL|NG,  a.     Not  dissembling. 

ON-D|S-SfiM'l-NAT-eD,  a.     Not  disseminated. 

ON-DlS-SfiVpilED  (-Bfiv'^rd),  a.    Not  dissevered. 

CN-dIs'SI-PAT-^D,  a.    Not  dissipated.      Burke. 

On-DI§-§OLV'A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  cannot  be  dis- 
solved or  melted  ;  not  dissolvable.  Green. 
2.  That  cannot  be  loosed  or  broken.       Itowe. 

0n-DI§-§6lVED'  (-djz-zSlvd'),  a.    Not  dissolved. 

(JN-D|§-§(3LV'|NG,  a.    Not  dissolving.   Thomson. 

ON-DlS-TfiM'PpRED  (fin-dis-tam'p^rd),  a.  Not 
distempered ;  not  diseased.  Barrow. 

On-DIS-TEND'PD,  a.    Not  distended.  Lee. 

DN-DIS-TIlLED'  (un-djs-tlld'),  a.  Not  distilled ; 
not  formed  by  distillation.  Ure. 

ON-DJS-TIN'GUJSH-A-HLE  (-dia-tTng'gwish-?-bl), 
a.  That  cannot  be  distinguished  or  distinctly 
discerned  or  known.  Milton. 

On-DIS-TIn'GUJSH-A-BLY  ,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be 
distinguished  or  distinctly  known.  Tatler. 

ON-DJS-TlN'GUISflED  (-tlng'gwjsht),  a.  1.  Not 
distinguished ;  not  discerned  or  discriminated. 

The  tmdistinffuMed  seeds  of  good  und  ill.         Vif/den. 

2.  Not  treated  with  marked  respect.       Pope. 

3.  Not  separated  from  others  by  extraordi- 
nary qualities  ;  not  eminent ;  not  famous. 

On-DIS-TIN'GUISII-ING  (-tlng'gwjsh-Tng),  a.  Not 
distinguishing ;  making  no  difference.      Garth. 

On-DIS-TORT'^D,  a.    Not  distorted.  More. 

UN-DJS-TRA(;T'eD,  a.    Not  distracted.       Boyle. 

tJN-DlS-TRACT'pD-Ly,  ad.  Without  distraction. 

frN-DIS-TRACT'ei)-NESS,n.  State  of  being  un- 
distracted  ;  freedom  from  distraction.       Boyle. 

t/N-DIS-TRACT'|NG,  p.  a.     Not  distracting. 

ON-DlS-TRlU'liT-gD,  a.     Not  distributed. 

fJN-DIS-TiJRBED'    (un-djs-tUrbd'),    a.      Not   dis- 
turbed ;  calm  ;  quiet ;  tranquil ;  placid. 
Syn.  —  See  Calm. 

0N-DIS-TURB'?D-LY,  ad.  Without  being  dis- 
turbed; calmly;  peacefully.  Locke. 

0n-DIS-TURB'5D-x\ESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
undisturbed  ;  calmness.  Dr.  Snape. 

On-D|S-TURB'|NG,  a.    Not  disturbing.       Clarke. 

OxX-DItCHED'  (un-dicht'),  a.     Not  ditched.    Ash. 

tC[i\-Dj-VER'S[-F|-CAT-5D,  a.  Undiversified ; 
not  varied ;  not  having  diversity.  More. 

lIN-Dl-ViiR'S|-FiED  (un-d?-ver'se-ftd),  a.  Not 
diversified ;  not  varied.  Cogan. 

UN-D|-VERT'5D,   a.    1.  Not  diverted  or  turned 

aside  ;  not  withdrawn,     [n.]  Boyle. 

2.  Not  diverted  or  amused.  Wakejield. 

GN-Dj-VEST'^D,  a.    Not  divested.  Ash. 

t  UN-Dl-VID'A-BLE,  a.     Indivisible.  Shak. 

UN-DI-VI1)'^;d,  a.     Not  divided;  not  separated. 

0N-DI-VID'5I)-LY,  ad.     So  as  not  to  be  divided. 

tCN-Dj-VlD'U-AL,  o.     Undivided.  Fuller. 

UN-DJ-VIn'A-BLE,  a.    That  cannot  be  divined. 

UN-Dl-VORCED'  (un-de-vdrst'),  a.  Not  divorced; 
not  separated ;  not  parted.  Young. 

UN-Dl-VULGED'  (un-de-vuljd'),  a.  Not  divulged  ; 
not  published.     "  Vndiiulged  crimes."       Shak. 

UN-D6',  v.  a.    [i.  UNDID  -jpp.  UXDOINO,  UNDONE.] 

1.  To  annul  the  effect  of,  as  any  thing  already 
done  ;  to  place  in  the  previous  state  ;  to  bring 
to  naught ;  to  invalidate. 

Wc  have  not  done  what  we  can  to  tmdo  our  foults.   TiUolxm, 


To-morrow,  ere  the  setting  «iin, 
Blie  'd  all  mulo  what  she  had  done. 


Sui/t. 


2.  To  loose ;  to  open ;  to  unfold ;  to  disen- 
gage ;  to  unfasten  ;  to  disentangle. 

Iler  own  teeth  would  toitio  the  knot  WaOer. 

3.  To  ruin ;  to  destroy  :  —  to  reduce  to  poverty. 

Fowill  it  [favor]  undo  »o  many  as  shall  trust  untoit.//(iv«"'""i/. 
Some  to  vndo  and  others  to  be  undone.  Dcnham. 

frN-DoCK  ,  V.  a.     To  remove  from  a  dock  or  bi- 
sin,  as  a  vessel.  Simmonds. 
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CN-Dd'5R,  n.    One  who  undoes.  Ueytoood. 

0N-d6'|NG,  p.  a.  Reversing  that  which  has  been 

done  :  —  ruining ;  destroymg  ;  destructive. 
The  great  and  nniloina  mischief  which  befalls  men  Is  by 

their  being  misrepresented.  Souin, 

0n-d6'|NG,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  undoes  ;  a  re- 
versal of  that  which  has  been  done. 

2.   Ruin ;  destruction.    "  The  utter  undoing 

of  some."  Hooker. 

Uow  oft  are  oar  petitions  our  undoing  I  Harte. 

ON-DQ-MfiS'TIC,  a.    Not  domestic.  More. 

CN-DQ-M68'TI-cAT-5D,  a.    Not  domesticated. 

tJN-D6NE'  (-diSri'),  p.  a.  from  undo.    See  Undo. 

1.  Reversed  or  annulled,  as  any  thing  done. 

2.  Not  done,   acted,  or  transacted ;  not  ef- 
fected ;  not  executed ;  not  performed.        Shak. 

3.  Destroyed ;  ruined  ;  spoiled. 

IIow  oft  by  these  at  sixty  are  undone 

The  virtues  of  a  saint  at  twentyninel  Pope. 

UN-d66med'  (an-d3ind'),  a.    Not  doomed.    Aah. 

Cn-DOOb'LE  (iin-dab'bl),  V.  a.  To  unfold ;  to 
make  single.  Ash. 

UN-DOUBT' A-BLE  (un-dbat?i-bl),  a.  That  can- 
not be  doubted ;  indubitable,    [u.]       Bp.  Hall. 

OiV-DOUBT'gD  (un-doftt'?d),  a.  Not  doubted ;  not 
questioned ;  indubitable  ;  certain.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Indubitable. 

UN-DoObT'^D-LY  (an-dbat'?d-I?),  ad.  Indubita- 
bly ;  without  doubt.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

UN-Dc5i)bT'FUL,  c.     Not  doubtful.  Shak. 

CtN-DOUBT'ING  (un-dhat'jng),  a.  Not  doubting ; 
admitting  no  doubt ;  sure.  Hammond. 

t  ON-DoObT'OUS,  a.     Indubitable.  Chaucer. 

UN-DoW?RED  (-?rd),  a.    Not  having  a  dower. 

Humble,  nak.d,  and  undowered.  Godwin. 

UN-DRAIN'A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  drained. 
On-DRAFNED'  (-drand'),  a.    Not  drained.  Morton. 
UN-DRA-MAT'IC         >„.     jfot    dramatic;    not 
On-DRA-mAT'{-CAL,  )  represented  by  action. 
UN-I)RAm'A  TIzed  (-iizd),  a.    Not  dramatized. 
ON-DrAwN',  a.    Not  drawn.  Milton. 

UN-DREAD'eo,  a.  Not  dreaded  or  feared.  Milton. 
(JN-DREAD'ING,  a.    Not  dreading.  Museum. 

ON-DREAMED'  (un-drCmd'),  a.  Not  dreamed  or 
thought  on  ;  not  imagined.  Shak. 

UN-DRftAMT',  a.     Undreamed.  Brown. 

&N-DR£ncHED'  (-drgncht'),  a.     Not  drenched. 
UN-DRfiSS'  (114),  V.  a.     \i.  UNDRESSED  ;  pp.  UN- 

DIIESSINO,  UNDRESSEOr] 

1.  To  divest  of,  as  clothes  ;  to  disrobe.  Shak. 

2.  To  divest  of  ornaments.  Prior. 

3.  {Med.)  To  take  the  medicament  or  dress- 
ing from,  as  a  wound.  Davenant. 

(JN'DRfiSS  [un'drgs,  W.  P.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  Bn- 
drfis',  Ja.],  ti.  A  loose,  negligent,  or  ordinary 
dress ;  not  full  dress.  Lhyden. 

ON-DRf:SSED'  (iin-drgst'),  a.  1.  Not  dressed;  di- 
vested of  clothes :  —  not  regulated ;  not  pruned. 
"  An  undressed  vineyard."  fh-yden. 

2.  Not  prepared  mr  manufacture  or  use  ;  as, 
"  Shoes  of  undressed  leather."  Arbuthnot. 

tJN-DRlED'  (un-drld'),  a.    Not  dried.         Dryden. 

tJN-DRlLLED'  (un-drTld'),  a.     Not  drilled.       Ash. 

UN-DRlNK'A-BLE,  a.    Not  drinkable.  F.  Butler. 

tJN-DRlV'EN  (-drlv'vn),  a.  Not  driven.  Bp.  HaU. 

UN-DR66p'ING,  a.    Not  drooping.  Thomson. 

fJN-DROS'SY,  a.    Not  drossy  ;  free  from  dross. 

UN-DROVVnED'  (-drband'),  a.  Not  drowned.  Shak. 

UN-dObbed'  (-dQhd'),  a.  Not  dubbed ;  not  en- 
dowed with  a  name  or  title.  Donne. 

t  UN-DU'B|-T A-BLE,  a.    Indubitable.        Locke. 

On-due',  a.     l.  Not  due  ;  not  owed. 

2.  Not  right ;  not  legal ;  unlawful ;  unjust. 

That  proceeding  rigorous  and  undue.  IlacoH. 

3.  Not  fit ;  not  suitiible  :  —  undeserved  ;  in- 
ordinate ;  excessive.  Attcrbury. 

CN-DUE'NgSS,  n.  The  state  of  not  being  due  ; 
—  unfitness;  unsuitableness.  Rogrt. 

fJN-DUKE',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  dukedom.  Swift. 
f'N'Di;-LANT,  o.  Undulatory.  [u.]  Maunder. 
tJN'DU-LA-RY,  a.     Undulatory.  Browne. 


UNDUMPISH 

CN'DU-LATE,  v.  n.  [/.  UNDULATED  ;  pp.  rwiJC^ 
LATINO,  UNDULATKD.l  To  play  or  move  at 
waves  ;  to  vibrate;  to  nave  a  wavy  motion;  to 
fluctuafe. 

In  the  dmd  ne<>an  vmluiating  wide.  Tkommm, 

Syn.  — See  Fluctuate. 

On'DI-lAte,  c.  a.  To  cause  to  more  or  play,  as 
waves ;  to  wave. 

Brvatb  vocalized,  i.  e.  vibrated  and  undulated.        JloUler. 
ON'DU-LATE,      U_      \L.  undulatm;    unda.  „ 


ia. 
)  wi 


CN'DV-LAT-PD,  >  wave.] 

1.  Resembling  waves  ;  wavy.  Erelyn. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  an  uneven,  alternately 
concave  and  convex  margin  ;  wavy.       Lindley. 

Cn'DU-LAT-ING, />.  a.     1.  Moving  or  playing  as 
waves  ;  waving  ;  vibrator)- ;  undulatory. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  waves ;  diversified  by 
gentle  elevations  and  depressions  ;  as,  "  Undu- 
lating  ground." 

(JN'DU-lAT-1NG-L7,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  waves. 

CN-DU-LA'TION,   n.    1.    A  motion  like  that  of 
waves;  waving  motion  ;  fluctuation;  vibration. 

Worms  and  leeches  move  by  undulnlion.  Hrotme. 

2.  Appearance  of  waves;  wavy  appearance. 
The  root  of  the  wilder  tort  [is]  incomparable  for  it*  crisped 

vndulaliomi.  A'rr^n. 

3.  (Med.)  A  wave-like  motion  of  a  fluid  col- 
lected in  any  natural  or  artificial  cavity,  which 
is  felt  by  pressure,  or  by  percussion  ;  —  called 
&\»o  Jluctuation.  DunglisOA. 

4.  {Mus.)  The  agitation  of  the  air  occa- 
sioned by  the  vibration  of  any  sonorous  body, 
as  of  the  strings  of  a  viol.  Moore. 

5.  {Physics.)  A  liquid,  aerial,  or  luminous 
wave. 

J8fg~  "  From  a  comparison  of  various  experimenrs,  it 
appears  that  the  breadth  uf  the  undulationn  conatitut- 
ing  Ihc  extreme  red  light,  must  lie  supposed  to  be,  in 
air,  about  one  thirty  six  thnuxandib  (if  an  inch,  and 
thoseof  the  extreme  violet  alxiiit  oiiCKixty  thiiu!«<indth  ; 
the  mean  of  the  whole  8|iectnim,  with  respect  to  the 
intensity  of  light,  being  alidut  one  forty-live  thou- 
sandth. From  these  dimensions  it  fnllowH,  calculat- 
ing from  the  known  velocity  of  light,  that  alnxwt 
.500  uiillions  of  millions  of  the  slowest  of  such  nndu- 
UuiuTis  must  enter  the  eye  ia  a  single  second."    Young. 

ON-DU-LA'TIQN-Ist,  n.     An  advocate  for  a  the- 
ory founded  on  undulations  of  light.  Phil.  .Mag. 

tJN'DV-LA-T|VE,  a.    Undulatory.  Fletcher. 

ON'DIJ-LA-TO-BY  [iin'du-l3-tur-e,  S.  P.  F.  Ja.; 
un'ju-lgi-tilr-e,  IF. ;  iiu'dii-la-to-r?,  Sm. ;  iSn-dv 
la'to-rf,  K.],  a.  Moving  in  the  manner  of 
waves  ;  rising  and  falling  as  waves.  Arbuthnot. 
UndulaUirf  theory,  {Opt.)  a  theory  respecting  tlie 
nature  of  light,  now  generally  adopted  by  the  most 
eminent  writers  on  o|itic8.  which  siipiKiseit  that  there 
is  a  very  subtile,  elastic  medium,  called  etJtfr,  or  tUu- 
real  medium,  pervading  all  liodies  and  all  space;  and 
that  undulations  or  vibrations  are  excited  in  this 
medium  by  luminous  bodies,  and  are  propagated  from 
them  to  the  eye,  and  produce  vision,  in  a  manner  an.il- 
ogous  to  that  in  which  aerial  vibrations,  strikini; 
against  the  ear,  produce  (he  sensation  ofstiund,  —  tli« 
intensity  of  light  de|iending  on  the  amplitude,  and  ila 
color  on  the  rate  or  frei|uency  of  the  vibrations.  (See 
Vibration.)  The  ethereal  particles,  unlike  the  aerial 
particles,  whose  motions  constitute  sound,  are  sup- 
posed to  oscillate,  not  in  thcdirectionof  the  line  ofprop. 
agation,  but  transversely  to  it  —  resembling,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  particles  of  water  in  a  wave,  nliich  move 
up  and  down  without  advanciug,while  the  wave  prop- 
agates itself  horizontally.  By  supimsing  the  undula- 
tions of  the  ethereal  particles  to  lie  niodilicd  by  their 
action  on  each  other,  as  in  the  inlerfrrence  uf  light 
(see  Intekference),  or  by  the  anion  of  bodies 
encountered  by  them,  as  they  are  (iropagatcd  from 
their  luminous  source,  nut  only  nearly  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  light  have  tieen  explained  by  the  tlieory, 
but  facts  before  unknown,  as  conical  refrarlinn  fseo 
Refraction),  have  been  discoven>d  by  malhemalicai 
deduction  from  it ;  while  some  phenomena,  as  the  in- 
terference of  light,  are  inexplicable  by  the  opfiosite 
tlie<iry  of  emission,  which  supfxises  light  to  consist 
of  material  particles  euiilled  from  luminous  iMidled. 
The  existence  of  an  ethereal  medium,  pervading  the 
celestial  regions,  is  regarded  as  established  by  tb« 
resistance  encountered  by  Encke's  couiel.  —  S«b  IN- 
FLECTION, and  POLARIZATION. 

Young.     Hrrtckel.     .yUkol. 

+  CN-DCLL',  r.  a.    To  remove  dulncss  from  ;  to 
clear  ;  to  purify.  Whitlock. 

On-DU'LY,  arf.    Not  duly  ;  not  properly.  Strype. 
tCN-DC.MP'lSII,  r.  a.    To  free  from  the  dumps. 

He  [the  jester]  could  towfum/HiiA  her.  f'nilrr. 
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UNDURABLE 

C'N-DtT'RA-BLE,  a.    Not  durable,   [r.]    Arnway. 

ON-dOst',  v.  a.    To  free  from  dust.    Mountagu. 

ON-DU'T^-OPS,  a.    Not  duteous.  '  Dryden. 

CN-DU'T|-FiyL,  a.     Not  dutiful;  disobedient. 

ON-DU'TJ-FiyL-LY,   ad.     In   an   undutiful  man- 
ner ;  disobediently.  Bp.  Hall. 

CN-DU'Tj-fOl-NESS,  n.     Want  of  dutifulness. 

Undutifuiness  to  an  almighty  Superior.  Seeker. 

t  UN-DWELL'A-BLE,a.  Uninhabitable.  TFjcMjfe. 
ON-DWELT',  a.    Not  inhabited,     [r.]      Browne. 

CN-DY'(NG,  rt.     Not  mortal ;  not  perishing ;   im- 
mortal.    "  The  undying  worm."  Milton. 

tJN-EARNED'  (iin-ernd'),  a.     Not  merited  or  de- 
served by  labor  ;  not  earned.  Milton. 

UN-EARTH',  V.  a.    To  drive  from  a  burrow :  — to 
remove  the  earth  from.  Thomson. 

tJN-EARTHED'  (-ertht'),  p.  a.     1.  Driven  from  a 
burrow  or  den  in  the  earth. 

The  robber  of  the  fold  is  . . .  unearthed.  Thornmn. 

2.  Freed  from  the  cover  of  earth,  as  roots. 

UN-EARTH'LY  (un-erth'le),  a.     Not  terrestrial; 
not  earthly  ;'  supernaturil.  Byron. 

t  tJN-EA§E',  n.    Uneasiness.  Racket. 

tJN-EA§ED'  (un-ezd'),  a.     Not  eased.  Ash. 

UxN-EA§'l-LY,  ad.  In  an  uneasy  manner.  Milton. 

CN-EA^'!-NESS,  M.    The  state  of  being  uneasy ; 
disquiet ;  anxiety  ;  trouble  ;  perplexity.  Rogers. 

UN-EA§'y   (un-5'ze),    a.      1.    Not   easy ;    not   at 
ease  ;  liot  peaceful ;  not  tranquil ;  disturbed. 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.  Shak. 

2.  Giving  pain  or  disturbance  ;  —  cramping. 

For  a  few  months  [they]  wore  an  «n«a«.v  garment.  Bp. Taylor. 

3.  Constrained;  stitf;  ungraceful.         Locke. 

4.  Difficult  to  please ;  peevish  ;  disagreeable. 

A  sour,  untractable  nature  makes  him  uneasy  to  those  wlio 
approach  him.  Shak, 

5.  t  Difficult ;  full  of  difficulties. 

So  tmeasy  to  be  satisfactorily  understood.  Boyle. 

ON-EAT'A-BLE,  a.    Not  edible.  Brougham. 

t/N-EAT'EN  (iJn-e'tn),  a.    Not  eaten.  Clarendon. 

fUN-EATH'  (un-etli'),  ad.     [A.  S.  un-cath;  un, 
not,  and  eath,  easy.] 

1.  Not  easily;  scarcely;  hardly.  Shak. 

2.  Beneath;  underneath.  Spenser. 

tJn-EBB'ING,  a.    Not  ebbing.  Good. 

UN-6€H'0-lNG,  a.    Not  echoing.  Moore. 

UN-5-CLlPSED'  (-kUpst'),  a.  Not  eclipsed.  Cook. 

tJN-EC-O-NOM'l-CAL,  a.     Not  economical. 

tJN-EDQfE',  V.  a.    To  deprive  of  the  edge.     Ford. 

0N-EDQ!ED'  (un-ejd'),  a.     Deprived  of  the  edge; 
not  sharpened;  blunt.  Beau,  if  Fl. 

ON-ED'1-FIed  (un-6d'e-ftd),  a.  Not  edified.  Milton. 

UN-ED'(-FY-ING,  a.     Not  edifying.  Bp.  Hall. 

fJN-ED'l-FY-lNG-LY,  ad.    Without  edifying. 

UN-ED'U-CAT-5D,  a.    Not  educated  ;  ignorant. 

ON-^F-FACED'  (fin-ef-fast'),  «.     Not  eflFaced. 

tJN-5F-F£CT'?D,  a.    Not  effected.  C.  B.  Brown. 

tUiN-?F-F£CT'U-AL,  a.     Ineffectual.  Shak. 

On-P-LAB'O-RATE, a.    Not  elaborate;  not  exe- 
cuted with  much  care  or  labor.  Maunder. 

0n-5-LAb'O-RAT-5;d,  a.    Not  elaborated  ;  done 
with  little  care  or  labor.  Wordsworth. 

UN-?-LAS'T(C,  a.   Not  elastic  ;  inelastic.  P.  Cyc. 

CTN-^-LAS-Tig'I-TY,  n.     The  state  of  being  une- 
lastic ;  want  of  elasticity.  Clarke. 

ON-e-LAT'?D,  a.  Not  elated  ;  depressed.  Clarke. 

liN-EL'BOWED,  a.    Not  elbowed.  Pope. 

UN-e-LECT'?D,  a.    Not  elected.  Shak. 

tJN-e-LEC'T|VE,  a.    Not  elective.  Hale. 

C"i\-EL'5-G;\NT,  a.     Inelegant,     [r.]  Seeker. 

UN-EL'5-GANT-LY,  ad.  Inelegantly.[R.]Ho//aw<^. 
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trN-fiL'e-VAT-$D,  a.    Not  elevated.     44)irv    Ash. 

t  UN-EL'|-gf|-BLE,  a.    Ineligible.  Rogers. 

UN-e-LU'C{-DAT-5D,  a.    Not  elucidated.       Ash. 

(;N-5-LUD't;D,  a.    Not  eluded;  not  shunned. 

UN-^-MA'CJ-AT-fD,  a.    Not  emaciated.        Ash. 

ijN-5-MAN'CI-PAT-5D,    a.      Not    emancipated; 
not  freed  from  servitude.  Ec.  Rev. 

UN-5-mAs'CU-LAT-5D,  a.  Not  emasculated.  ^«A. 

UN-gM-BALMED'  (-bamd'),  a.     Not  embalmed. 

UN-?M-BAR'RASSED    (-r5st),   a.        Not   embar- 
rassed ;  not  perplexed  ;  not  confounded. Coifjoer. 

UN-5M-BEL'L1SHED  (-bel'lisht),  a.      Not  embel- 
lished ;  not  beautified ;  unadorned.  Knox. 

UN-:pM-BiT'T5RED  (-bit'terd),a.  Not  embittered. 

UN-5M-B0D'{ED  (-bod'jd),  a.  Not  embodied  ;  not 
having,  or  not  invested  with,  a  body.        Byron. 

UN-jpM-BoW'^RED  (-erd),  a.     Not  embowered. 

All  wieinhowered 
And  naked  stood  that  lonely  parsonage.       Wordsworth. 

UN-^M-BRACED'  (-em-l)rast'),  a.   Not  embraced. 

UN-5M-BRoT'DgRED  (un-em-brbi'derd),  a.      Not 
embroidered  ;  not  ornamented.  Ash. 

UN-5M-PHAT'{C,  a.    Not  emphatic.        Crombie. 

UN-(;M-PHAt'1-CAL,  a.  Not  emphatical.  Brown. 

UN-?M-PHAT'j-CAL-LY,  ad.    Without  emphasis. 

UN-5M-PL0YED'  (-em-ploTd'),  a.    Not  employed. 
There  he  is  lazy,  unemi>loyed,  and  low.  Dryden. 

UN-fM-PoW'pRED  (fin-eni-pbd'erd),  a.     Not  em- 


po-vered  ;  not  invested  with  power. 


Ash. 


t  UN-EMP'TI-A-BLE  (iin-ein'te-9-bl),  a.  That  can- 
not be  emptied  ;  inexhaustible.  Hooker. 

UN-EMP'TjED  (-ern'tjd),  a.    Not  emptied.  Byron. 

UN-EM'U-LAT-ING,  a.    Not  emulating.     Clarke. 

tjN-^N-A'BLED  (-a'bld),  a.  Not  enabled.  Southey. 

UN-?N-AM'0VRED  (-am'yrd),  a.    Not  enamoured. 

UN-5N-CHANT'?D,  a.    Not  enchanted.     Milton. 

UN-5;N-c6m'PASSED   (un-en-kuin'p?st),   a.      Not 
encompassed  or  surrounded.  Ash. 

UN-gN-COUN'TpRED  (iin-en-kbun'terd),  a.     Not 
encountered ;  not  confronted.  Scott. 

UN-?N-CUM'BPRED  (uii-en-kum'berd),  a.  Not  en- 
cumbered or  burdened.  Johnson. 

UN-PN-DAnVPRED,   a.      Not  endangered ;    not 
exposed  to  danger.  Wordsworth. 

UK-pN-DEARED'  (un-en-derd'),  a.   Not  endeared  ; 
not  attended  with  endearment.  Milton. 

UN-^N-DEAV'OR-ING,  a.     Not  endeavoring. 
UN-END'gD,  a.    Not  ended ;  unfinished,      Scott. 
UN-END'JNG,  a.     Not  ending;  having  no  end. 

The  vneiuling  circles  of . . .  science.  Feltham. 

UN-?N  DORSED' (-dbrst'),  a.    Not  endorsed.  Ash. 

UN-^N-DoWed'  (un-en-dodd'),  a.    Not  endowed ; 
not  furnished  ;  not  invested.  Locke. 

UN-Px\-DUR'A-BLE,  a.    Not  endurable ;  insuffer- 
able ;  intolerable.  Dr.  Arnold. 

UN-5N-DUR'A-BLY,  ad.     Inr,ufferably.    Qu.  Rev. 

UN-5N-DUR'ING,  a.     Not  enduring.  Smart. 

UN-5-NER'VAT-eD,  a.  Not  enervated.  MansfieM. 

UN-pN-FEE'BLED  (-fe'bid),  a.     Not  enfeebled. 

UN-^N-FORCED'  (un-en-forst'),  a.     Not  enforced. 

UN-^N-GA^ED'  (-gajd'),  a.     Not  engaged,  bound, 
or  pledged :  —  not  occupied  ;  disengaged.   Hall. 

IJN-5N-GA<?'{NG,  a.     Not  engaging.  Month.  Rev. 
UN-ENG'LISH(-Ing'glish),«.  Not  English.  PF.Rct. 
tJN-ENG'LJSHED    (iin-Tng'gljshd),   a.       Not   ren- 
dered or  translated  into  English.  Bp.  Hall. 

tJN-(;N-GROSSED'  (-en-grost'),  a.  Not  engrossed. 
tJN-pN-JOYED'  (-jbid'),  a.  Not  enjoyed.  Dryden. 
UN-5N-JOY'lNG,  a.    Not  enjoying.  Creech. 


UNEQUIVOCALLY 

tJN-^N-LAR^JED'  (un-?n-larjd'),  a.  Not  enlarged; 
contracted;  narrow.  Wutts. 

UN-gN-LIGHT'ENED  (un-en-ll'tnd),  a.  Not  en- 
lightened ;  not  illuminated  ;  ignorant ;  rude. 

UN-pN-LI'VENED  (un-en-li'vnd),  a.  Not  enliv- 
ened or  animated  ;  not  inspirited.       Atterbwy. 

UN-gN-RICHED'  (-en-rlcht'),  a.     Not  made  rich. 

UN-fN-ROLLED'  (-rold'),  a.    Not  enrolled.    Ash. 

UN-^N-SLAvED'  (un-en-elavd'),  a.  Not  enslaved 
or  reduced  to  bondage ;  free.  Addison. 

t  UN-gN-TAN'GLE,  v.  a.    To  disentangle.  Donne. 
UN-PN-tAn'GLED,  p.  a.    Not  entangled. 
UN-EN'T5RED(uii-en't?rd),  o.  Notentered.  Udal. 
UN-EN'T^IR  PRI§-ING,  a.     Not  enterprising. 

UN-EN'T^R-PRIij-ING-LY,  ad.  In  an  unenter- 
prising manner  ;  not  adventurously.         Clarke. 

UN-EN-TgR-TAIN'mG,  a.  Not  entertaining ;  not 
engaging ;  uninteresting.  Knox. 

UN-EN-T^IR-TAiN'TNG-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or 
the  state  of  being  unentertaining.  Gray. 

UN-5N-THRAlLED'  (un-en-thrawld'),  a.  Not  en- 
thralled ;  unenslaved.  Milton. 

UN-gN-TOMBED'  (un-en-tomd'),a.  Not  entombed; 
unburied ;  uninterred.  Dryden. 

UN-EN-TO-MO-LO^'t-CAL,  a.  Not  entomologi- 
cal ;  not  pertaining  to  entomology.  Kirby. 

UN-e-NU'MgR-AT-^D,  a.    Not  enumerated. 

UN-EN'Vl-A-BLE,  a.    Not  enviable.  Byron. 

tJN-EN'VIED  (dn-en'vjd),  a.    Not  envied.     Pope. 

UN-EN'VJ-OUS,  a.    Not  envious,  Cowley. 

On-EN'VY-ING,  a.    Not  envying.  Wilson. 

UN-EP'l-LOGUED  (fin-«p'e-16gd),  a.  Not  accom- 
panied by  an  epilogue.  Goldsmith. 

UN-^;-PiS'CO-PAL,  a.     Not  episcopal.      Ed.  Rev. 

UN-EP'1-TAPHED  (-taft),  a.  With  no  epitaph.  CI. 

UN-E'atJA-BLE  (un  S'kw^bl),  a.  Not  equable; 
uneven  ;  diverse  ;  inequable.  Boyle. 

UN-E'aUAL  (iin-e'kw?!),  a.     [L.  integtialis.] 

1.  Not  equal;  note. en;  not  of.  uniform  size 
or  dimensions.     "  Lhiequal  numheTS."   Drydtn. 

2.  Not  equal  in  genius,  talents,  acquirements, 
strength,  &c. ;  inferior.  Arbuthnut. 

3.  Not  alike  in  age  or  in  station  ;  being  un- 
like ;  not  possessing  equal  advantages. 

Conditions  of  nneipial  peace.  Denham. 

4.  Disproportioned ;  ill-matched. 

Unequal  work  we  find 
Against  unequal  arms  to  tight  in  puin.  Milton. 

5.  Not  regular;  not  uniform;  not  equable. 

So  strong,  yet  so  unequal  pulses  beat.  Dryden. 

6.  Not  sufficient ;  inadequate  ;  not  enough. 

7.  t Unjust;  inequitable;  unfair.  Shak. 

Is  not  my  way  equal  ?  are  not  your  ways  unequal? 

Ezek.  xviii.  25. 

8.  {Bot.)  Noting  parts  of  certain  plants,  a*i 
the  leaves  of  Begonia,  the  two  sides  of  which 
are  not  symmetrical ;  inequilateral.       Lindley, 

Unequal  sided,  {Bot.)  unequal ;  unequilateral. 

Lindley. 

UN-E'QUAL-A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  equalled.  Boijle. 

UN-E'aUALLED  (S'kwjld),  a.  Not  equalled. CooA, 

UN-E'aUAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  unequal  manner  or 
degree  ;  not  equally.  Locke, 

Unequally  pinnate,  {Bot.)  pinnate  with  an  odd  num- 
ber of  leaflets.  Oray. 

UN-E'aUAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  une- 
qual ;  inequality.  Bp.  Taylor. 

tJN-?-auiPPED'  (iin-e-kwTpt'),  «•    Not  equipped. 

t  UN-£a'UI-TA-BLE  (un-ek'w?-t9-bl),  a.  Not 
equitable ;  inequitable.  Tucker. 

t  UN-Ea'Ul-TA-BLY  (un-6k'w?-t?-ble),  ad.  Not 
equitably;  inequitably,  Abp.  Seeker. 

t  tJN-Ea'Ul-TY,  n.    Iniquity.  Wickliffe. 

tJN-?-aUIV'0-CAL  (un-e-kwlv'o-kal).  «•  Not 
equivocal,  ambiguous,  or  doubtful.  Cognn. 

tJN-5-auIV'O-CAL-LY,  ad.  Without  doubt; 
plainly ;  not  ambiguously.  Paley- 
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UNEQUIVOCALNESS 

0N-P-ftUlV'O-CAL-N£ss,  n.     The  state  of  being 
unequivocal.  Godwin, 

ON-g-RAD'J-CA-BLE,  a.    That  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated or  exterminated;  ineradicable.        Ihjroii. 

DN-e-RAD'l-CAT-eD,  a.   Not  eradicated.   Clarke. 

On-(:-RAseD'  (-fast'),  o.    Not  erased  Ash. 

t  (JN-ERK'A-BLE,  o.    Infallible.  Sheldon. 

t  fJN-6RR'A-BLE-N6sS,  n.     Incapacitjr  of  error  ; 
infallibility.  Decay  of  Ch.  Piety. 

ON-ERR'ING,  a.     1.  Committing  no  mistake  or  er- 
ror ;  not  erring.   "  f/Ticrrm^f  judgment."  Rowe. 
2.    Incapable  of  failure  ;    certain ;  sure  ;  ex- 
act ;  accurate.     "  Uiierring  aim."  Cotcper. 

ON-fiRR'ING-LY,  nd.    Without  error.         Locke. 

0N-5S-CHEW'A-BLE(un-es-cliil'?-bl),  a.  That  can- 
not be  eschewed,  shunned,  or  avoided.     Carew. 

ON-pS-CUTCFI'EONED  (-kucli'iitid),    a.      Having 
no  escutcheon  or  armorial  ensign.  Wordsworth. 

ON-pS-PIED'  (un-?s-8pid')  a.  Not  espied.  Hooker. 

On-^S-SAYED'  (-?s-sad'),  a.     Not  essayed.  Boyle. 

ON-pS-SEN'TIAl.  (un-es-sen'shfil),  a.     1.  Not  es- 
sential ;   not  of  great  importance ;   not  neces- 
sary ;  not  constituting. the  essence.       Addison. 
2.  Void  of  real  being.  Milton. 

CN-^S-SEN'TIAL,  n.    A  part  or  something  that 
is  not  essential.  Smart. 

ON-^S-SEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.    Not  essentially. 

t  HN-PS-TAb'LISH,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of,  or  remove 
from,  establishment.  Milton. 

tJN-S:S-TAB'LISHED  (un-es-teb'ljsht),  a.    Not  es- 
tablished, fixed,  or  settled.  Browne. 

0N-fiS'Tl-MAT-5D,  a.    Not  estimated.  Ash. 

tJN-EU-jCHA-RiS'TJ-CAL,  a.     Not  eucharistical. 

ON-e-VAD'A-BLE,  a.    That  cannot  be  evaded. 

ON-E-VAN-^EL'J-CAL,  a.     Not  according  to  the 
evangelists  ;  not  evangelical.  Milton. 

t;N-5-VAN'9?L-IZED  (un-e-vin'g§l-izd),  a.     Not 
evangelized.  Ash. 

(jN-p-VAP'O-RAT-fD,  a.     Not  evaporated;  not 
dissipated.  Coleridge. 

On-E'VEN  (tin-S'vn),  a.    1.  Not  even;  not  level 
or  smooth.  "  These  rough,  uneven  vfo.ys.'"  Shak. 

2.  Not  equal ;  not  of  the  same  length. 

llebrew  vcrie  consUla  of  uneven  feet.  Peacham, 

3.  Not   uniform;    not  calm ;   not   equable; 
ruffled  ;  as,  "  An  uneven  disposition." 

Uneven  number,  an  odd  number  ;  a  number  not  di- 
visible by  two  without  a  remainder. 

tJN-E'VEN-LY   (un-S'vn-le),   ad.     In   an   uneven 
manner ;  with  unevenness.  Smart. 

tJN-E'VEN-NESS  (un-e'vn-n«s),  n.     1.  The  quali- 
ty or  the  state  of  being  uneven  ;  inequality  of 
surface.     "  Unevenness  of  the  roads."         Ilay. 
2.  t  Turbulence  ;  changeable  state.        Hale. 

ON-g-VENT'FiyL,  a.    Not  eventful.         Southey. 

tUN-ftV'{-TA-BLE,  a.    Inevitable.  Sidney. 

tON-EV'{-TAT-5D,  a.     Unavoided.  Sandys. 

tJN-5-V6LVED',  a.    Not  evolved.  Clarke. 

On-(::^-Act',  a.    Not  exact ;  inexact,  [r.]  Todd. 

0N-5Jf-AcT'5D,  a.    Not  exacted.  Dryden. 

0N-53f-A9'9eR-AT-5D,  a.    Not  exaggerated. 

tJN-e?-Ap'9PR-AT-ING,  a.    Not  exaggerating. 

0N-e.Y-ALT'5D,  a.    Not  exalted.  Young. 

On-PJ^-Am'I-NA-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  exam- 
ined or  investigated.  Milton. 

ON-e>f-AM'|NED  (un-ep-zSim'ind),  a.     Not  exam- 
ined ;  not  investigated.  Shak. 

DN-g^f-AM'lN-lNG,  a.    Not  examining.     Smart. 
ON-e^-AM'PLED  (an-eg-z4m'pld),   a.     Not  pre- 
ceded by  any  example  ;  unprecedented.  Milton. 

0n-6x'CA-VAT-?D,  a.    Not  excavated.         Ash. 

&N  pX-CfiLLED'  (an-ek-sSId'),  a.     Not  excelled  ; 
not  surpassed  or  outstripped.  Cowper. 
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CN-JX-CfiPT'ED,  a.     Not  excepted.  Ash. 

ON-px-CftP'TIQN-A-BI.E,   a.     Not  liable  to  any 
exception  or  objection  ;  good  ;  faultless. 

Oi\-eX-CfiP'TIQN-A-BLE-N£S8,  n.    The  State  of 
being  unexceptionable.  More, 

UN-px-CfiP'TION-A-BLY,  ad.     So  as  to  be  not 
liable  to  objection.        *  South. 

UN-px-CEP'TlVE,  a.    Not  exceptive;  admitting 
no  exception.  N.  Brit.  Rev, 

UN-pX-CIIANgJED'  (an-?x-chanjd'),  a.     Not  ex- 
changed ;  not  bartered.  Burke, 

tJN-pX-CI§ED'  (un-?k-8lzd'),  a.     Not  subject  to 
the  payment  of  excise.  Brown. 

tJN-pX-CIT'^D,  a.    Not  excited.  Qu.  Rev, 

trN-5X-CLUD'pD,  a.  Not  excluded.  Wordsworth. 

UN-5X-(:;lu'81VE,  a.    Not  exclusive.      Ed.  Rev. 

t  tJN-pX-COgf'I-TA-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  im- 
agined or  found  out.  Raleigh. 

tJN-pX-COM-MU'NJ-CAT-5D,  a.    Not  excommu- 
nicated, or  expelled  from  communion.         Ash. 

0n-5X-CUL'PAT-^D,  a.    Not  exculpated.     Ash. 

t;N-?X-CU§'.\-BLE,  a.  Inexcusable. [«.]Hoytcard. 

tJN-pX-CU§'A-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
inexcusable ;  inexcusableness.  [u.]  Ilammond. 

UN-5X-CU§ED'  (Sn-eks-kuzd'),  a.  Not  excused. 

t;N-EX'5-CUT-5D,  rt.  Not  executed;  not  done, 
effected,  or  fulfilled  ;  unperformed.  Burke. 

UN-£3?'?M-PLA-RY  (un-Sgz-),  a.    Not  exemplary. 

UN-5.Y-fiM'PLI-FlED  (un-egz-gm'ple-ftd),  a.  Not 
exemplified,  or  illustrated  by  example.     South. 

UN-p.^-EMPT',  a.    Not  exempt,  Milton. 

UN-EX'5R-CISED  (-gks'er-sizd),a.  Not  exercised ; 
not  practised  or  trained.  Dryden. 

UN-P-^-ERT'pD,  a.    Not  exerted.  Brown. 

UiV-53f-HALED'  (un-eks-hald'),  a.     Not  exhaled. 

lJN-p:^-HAUST'eD,  a.    Not  exhausted.      Byron. 

t  UN-gJf-HAuST'I-BLE,  a.     Inexhaustible,  Hale. 

UN-?^-HIb'JT-5D,  a.    Not  exhibited.  Ash, 

UN-p^-HIL' A-RAT-?D,  a.    Not  exhilarated.  Ash, 

tJN-p:^-IST'5NT,  a.    Not  existing.  Browne. 

UN-5Jf-lST'jNG,  a.    Not  existing.  Dwight. 

UN-EX'OR-Cl§ED  (Sn-gks'or-Bl/.d),  a.  Not  exor- 
cised ;  not  expelled  by  exijrcism.  Smart, 

tJN-pX-PAND'eD,  a.   Not  expanded.    Blackmore. 

t  tJN-EX-PpC-TA'TION,  n.  Want  of  expectation 
or  of  previous  consideration.  Bp.  Hall. 

tJN-eX-PECT'5D,  «.  Not  expected ;  nnthought  of ; 
sudden.     "  O,  unexpected  stroke  !  "  Milton. 

CTN-pX-PfiCT'^D-LY,  ad.  In  an  unexpected  man- 
ner; suddenly.      "  Dryden. 

UN-fX-PECT'ED-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  unexpected  or  unlooked  for.   Watts. 

0n-5X-PEC'TO-RAT-jNG,  a.    Not  expectorating. 

ttJN-pX-PE'Dl-pNT,  rt.     Inexpedient.       Milton. 

UN-?X-PELLED'  (-^ks-pgld'),  a.    Not  expelled. 

tJN-?X-PENIi'ED,  a.    Not  expended.  Ash. 

tJN-pX-PfiN'SlVE,  a.    Not  expensive.        Milton. 

tTN-eX-PE'Rl-?NCE,  n.  Inexperience,  [h.]  Milton. 

(JN-PX-PE'RI-PNCED  (an-^ks-pS're-enst"),  a.  Not 
having  knowledge  or  skill  acquired  by  trial  or 
practice  ;  not  practised  ;  inexperienced.   Burke. 

Cx\-eX-PER-I-MftNT'AL,  a.  That  cannot  be  ex- 
perimented upon  ;  riot  experimental.    Ed.  Rev. 

ON-?X-PeR'l-MfiNT-pD,  a.    Not  experimented, 

On-PX-PKRT',  rt.  Wanting  skill ;  inexpert.  "An 
unexpert  and  injudicious  person."        Bp.  HalL 

ON-pX-PfRED'  (an-eks-pird'),  a.  Not  expired; 
not  ended  or  finished.  Hackluyt. 

ON-PX-PLAIN'A-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
explained ;  inexplicable.  Swift. 

tJN-pX-PLAINED'  (-?ks-pland'),a.  Not  explained. 
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ON-eX-PLlQ'jT,  a.  Not  explicit ;  inexplicit.  Ath. 
CN-pX-PLO'RA-TlVE,   a.      That  cannot  be   ex- 
plored, examined,  or  searched,  [u.]  A^  Brit.  Rev. 

ON-pX-PI.ORED'  (an-?k»-pl8rd'),  a.  Not  explored. 
*'  To  regions  unexplored."  Dryden. 

CiV-ex-PL6'8|VE,  o.    Not  explosive.     Congrete. 
CN-px-PORT'eo,  a.   Not  exported.  Ash. 

CN-ex-P6§ED'  (an-?kfi-p«zd'),  a.    Not  exposed. 
CN-pX-POiyND'eu,  a.    Not  expounded.  Horsley. 
ON-PX-PREBSED'  (-^iks-prfist'),  a.  Not  •xpresscd. 

fJN-pX-PR£88'l-BLE,  a.  Inexpressible.  "The 
unexpressihle  image  of  God."     [r.]  Milton. 

0N-5X-PREH8'l-BLY,arf.  Inexpressibly.  Bp.HaU. 

CN-5X-PRE8'S|VE,  a.    1.  Not  having  the  power 

of  expressing  ;  not  expressive  ;  inexpressive. 

2.  t  Not  to  be  expressed ;  inexpressible. 

The  fair,  the  ehut«,  and  unexprenive  the.  Suik. 

(JN-eX-PRES'SlVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  inexpressive 
manner;  inexpressively.  Allen. 

0N-5X-PUG'NA-BLfi,  a.  Not  to  be  beaten,  over- 
powered, or  conquered,     [ii.]  Sandys. 

(JN-ex-PtJN^ED'  (-?x-punjd'),  a.    Not  expunged. 

ON-ex-TfiND'^D,  a.    Not  extended.      Congreve. 

UN-pX-TfiN'V-AT-tlD,  a.  Not  extenuated.  Shak. 

t;N-eX-T£R'MI-NAT-5D,  a.    Not  exterminated. 

CN-5X-TInCT',  a.    Not  extinct.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

UN-pX-TlN'GUjSH-A-BLE  (un-«k«-tTng'gwish-9- 
bl),  a.     Inextinguishable.  Milton. 

On-PX-tIn'GU|SH-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be 
extinguished  or  quenched.  Johnson. 

UN-pX-TlN'GUISHED  (un-eks-tlng'gwjsht),  a.  [L. 
inextinvtus.'l  Not  extinguished ;  burning.  "In- 
extinguishea  fires."  Rowe. 

CN-px-TiR'PAT-eD,  a.    Not  extirpated.  Horsley. 

UN-ex-TORT'5D,  a.    Not  extorted.  Swift. 

UN-?X-TRAct'5D,  a.    Not  extracted.       Clarke. 

tUN-EX'TRl-CA-BLE,  a.    Inextricable.       More. 

CrN-EX'TRj-cAT-gD,  a.  Not  extricated.        Ash. 

UN-EYED'  (an-ld'),  a.    Not  eyed;  not  viewed  or 

observed ;  unseen  or  unwatched.       Beau.  &  FL 

CjN-FAd'.\-BLE,  a.   That  cannot  fade.    Bp.  HaO. 

UN-FAD'ei),  a.     Not  faded.  Dryden. 

UN-FAD'ING,  a.  Not  fading;  not  liable  to  fade 
or  wither.  "  The  unfading  rose  of  Eden."  Pope. 

ON-FAd'ING-LY,  ad.    Without  fading.      Clarke. 

UN-FAD'lNG-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  un- 
fading, or  not  liable  to  fade.  Polwhele. 

t  tJN-FAlL'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  fail ;  infalli- 
ble. Bp.  HaU. 

tCN-FAlL'A-BLE-NESS,n.  The  quality  of  being 
infallible;  infallibility.  'Bp.  HalL 

t)N-FAlL'|NG,  a.    Not  failing;  certain  ;  constant 

Syn.  — See  Certain. 
UN-FAIL'ING-LY,  ad.  Without  fail.  Josh.  iii.  10. 

Cn-fAil'ing-n£s8,  n. 
of  being  unfailing. 

CN-FAINT'|NG,  a.     Not  fainting.  Sandys, 

tJN-FAiR',  a.    Not  fair;  not  honest;  dishonest; 

unjust ;  dishonorable  ;  partial. 

You  come  like  an  w^fair  merchant  to  charge  me  with 
being  in  your  debt.  Stci/i, 

ON-fAiR'LY,  ad.    Not  fairly  ;  unjustly.  PamefL 

UN-FAlR'NpSS,  M.  The  state  of  being  unfair; 
want  of  fairness  ;  injustice.  Bei.tley. 

DN-FAITH'fCl,    a.      Not    faithful;    faithless; 
treacherous  ;   perfidious  ;  dishonest ;  false. 
Syn.— 8ee  Faithless. 

UN-FAITH'FX)l-T.Y,  od.  Without  faith ;  treach- 
erously ;  perfidiously  ;  faithlessly.  Bacon, 

CN-FAITH'fCt^n6ss,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unfaithful ;  want  of  faithfulness.  Boyle. 

CN-FAl'cAT-?D,  a.   1.  Not  falcated ;  not  hooked. 
2.  Not  curtailed.  Clarke. 

ON-FALL'EN  (un-ai'ln),  a.  Not  fallen.   GlanvilL 


The  state  or  the  quality 
Bp.  HaU 


MiEN,  sYR;   m6vE,  NOR,  86n  ;   Bt^LL,  BUR,  rOlE.  — 9,  p,  q,  i,  soft;  £,  B,  £,  g,  hard;  §  a«  z;  ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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UNFORESHORTENED 


t  ON-FAL'LI-BLE,  a.    Infallible.  Shah. 

UN-FAL'LOWED  (un-fai'l6d),  a.  Not  fallowed. 
"  The  unfallowed  glebe."  Phillips. 

UN-FAL'T^IR-ING,  a.    Not  faltering  ;  unfailing. 

ON-FAL'TfiR-ING-LY,  ad.     Without  faltering. 

t  UN-FAMED'  (un-iamd'),  a.  Not  renowned.  Shak. 

(JN-FA-MIL'IAR  (iin-ffi-miryar),  a.  Not  familiar; 
not  accustonied ;  unusual ;  uncommon.  Warton. 

Cn-FA-MIL-I-AR'|-TY  (un-fgi-iniJ-ye-ar'e-te),  n. 
Want  of  familiarity.'  Johnson. 

UN-FA- MIL'! AR-LY,  ad.  In  a  mannernot  familiar, 
t  UN-FA 'MOys,  a.    Not  famous.  Chaucer. 

t;N-FAN'C|ED  (un-fan'sjd),  a.  Not  fancied.  Kelly. 
UN-FANNED'  (-fand'),  «•  Not  fanned.  Goldsmith. 
UN-FAs'CI-NAT-5D,  a.    Not  fascinated.    Clarke. 

UN-FASH'ION-A-BLE  (iin-fash'un-?-bl),  a.  Not 
fashionable ;  not  according  to  fashion.      Loclie. 

UN-FAsH'ION-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing unfashionable ;  deviation  fro.m  fashion. 

tJN-FASH'ION-A-BLY,  ad.  Not  fashionably  ;  not 
according  to  the  fashion.  Shak. 

tTN-FASH'lONED  (-fasli'und),  a.     Not  fashioned. 
A  lifeless  lump,  unfashioned  and  unformed.         Dryilen. 

UN-fAst',  a.    Not  fast ;  not  secure.       Johnson. 

ON-FAs'TEN  (un-fSs'sn),  v.  a.  \i.  unfastened  ; 
pp.  rNFASTENiNO,  UNFASTENED.]  To  remove 
or  loose  the  fastening  of;  to  unbind  ;  to  loose  ; 
to  unfix ;  to  untie  ;  to  unlace ;  to  unclasp.  Milton. 

CtN-FAs'TENED  (iin-fis'snd),  p.  a.     Not  fastened. 

UN-FAst'ING,  a.    Not  fasting.  Museum. 

UN-FA'TH?RED  (-tfierd),  a.    Fatherless.      Shak. 

(jN-FA'THgR-LY,  a.    Not  fatherly.  Coxoper. 

ON-FATH'OM-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  fath- 
omed or  sounded ;  not  fathomable.  Byron. 

ON-FAtH'OM-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  unfathomable.  Norris. 

ON-FAth'OM-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  fath- 
omed.   "  Unfathomahlt/  deep."  Thomson. 

UN-FATH'OMED  (-fitri'uind),  a.     Not  fathomed. 

Into  the  gulf  of  my  unfalhomed  thought.  Bj/ron. 

UN-FA-t!gUED'  (un-f?-tegd'),  a.     Not  fatigued. 
UN-FAuLT'Y,  a.    Not  faulty  ;  innocent.       Udal. 

C'N-FA'VOR-A-BLE,  a.  Not  favorable  ;  adverse  ; 
contrary  ;  obstructive  ;  injurious. 

CtN-FA'VOR-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unfavorable.  A.  Smith. 

CN-FA'VOR-A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  unfavorable  man- 
ner ;  not  favorably ;  unkindly.  Seeker. 

Cn-fA'VORED  (un-fa'vord),  a.  Not  favored.  Ash. 

t  UN-FEAR',  a.  Without  fear;  not  afraid.  Fairfax. 

On-feared'  (an-ferd'),  a.     l.  fNot  affrighted; 

not  terrified  ;  intrepid.  Fairfax. 

2.  Not  feared ;  not  dreaded.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

fjN-FEAR'Fl)L,  a.   Not  fearful ;  not  afraid.  Udal. 

tJN-FEAR'ING,  a.    Not  fearing.         Montgomery. 

UN-FEAR'JNG-LY,  ad.     Without  fear.        ClarJie. 

UN-FEA§'J-BLE  (un-fe'ze-bl),  a.  Not  feasible; 
impracticable ;  infeasible.  South. 

fjN-FEATH'^RED  (un-fStft'erd),  a.  Not  having 
feathers  or  plumage.  Dryden. 

tUN-FEAT'LY,  ad.    Not  featly.  Udal. 

UN-FEAT'URED  (Qn-fet'yurd),  a.  Not  having  fea- 
tures, or  regularity  of  features.  Dryden. 

t  UN-FEAT'Y,  a.    Unskilful.  Sidney. 

CN-FED',  a.    Not  supplied  with  food  ;  destitute. 

tJN-FEED',  a.  Not  feed ;  having  received  no  fee. 
"  The  breath  of  an  unfeed  lawyer."  Shak. 

tJN-FEEL'fNG,  a.  1.  Not  having  feelings  or  sen- 
sibility ;  insensible  ;  torpid  ;  numb.  Shak. 

2.  Not  having  kind  feelings  ;  not  having  com- 
passion or  sympathy;  cruel ;  hard-hearted ;  hard. 

Syn.  — See  Hard. 


CN-FEEL'JNG-LY,  ad.  Without  feeling  or  sensi- 
bility ;  cruelly.'  Sterne. 

UN-FEEL' jNG-NESS,  n.  Want  of  feeling ;  insen- 
sibility,    [r.]  Dr.  Warton. 

UN-FEIGNEU'  (un-fand'),  a.  Not  feigned;  not  hyp- 
ocritical ;  undisguised  ;  real ;  sincere.    Hooker. 

UN-FEIGN'^D-UV  (un-fan'ed-Ie),  ad.  In  an  un- 
feigned manner  ;  really ;  truly  ;  sincerely. 

lie  pardoneth  all  them  tliat  truly  repent  and  unfeiynedly 
believe  his  holy  gospel.  Common  Prayer. 

UN-FEIGN'^D-NESS  (un-fan'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unfeigned ;  sincerity.  Leijhton. 

UN-FEIGN'ING  (-fan'-),  a.  Not  feigning.  Cowper. 

UN-Fg-Liy'l-TAT-JNG,  a.  Not  producing  felicity. 

UN-FEL'LOWED  (un-fgl'lod),  a.  Not  having  a 
companion  or  maLe  ;  unmatched.  Shak. 

UN-FELT',  a.    Not  felt ;  not  perceived.        Shak. 

UN-FEM'I-NINE,  a.     Not  feminine.  Clarke. 

UN-FENCE',  V.  a.         \i.  UNFENCED  ;  pp.  UNFENC- 

ING,  UNFENCED.]    To  Strip  of  fence ;  to  remove 
a  fence  from.  Holinshed. 

UN-FENCED'  (un-ffinst'),  a.   Not  fenced.  Cowper. 

UN-FjpR-MENT't;D,a.  Not  fennented.  Arbuthnot. 

UN-FER'T{LE(un-fer'tiI),a.  Not  fertile  ;  infertile; 
not  fruitful ;  sterile.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

UN-FER'TILE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
fertile ;  infertility  ;  barrenness.  Johnson. 

On-FER'TIL-IZED  (-izd),  a.   Not  fertilized.   Ash. 

t  UN-FES'TJ-VAL.  a.  Not  according  to  the  rule 
of  religious  feasts  or  festivals.  Holland. 

UN-FET'T^R,  V.  a.  \i.  unfettered  ;  pp.  unfet- 
tering, UNFETTERED.]  To  loose  from  fetters ; 
to  remove  bonds  or  restraints  from.       Chaucer. 

UN-FET'T^RED,  p.  a.    Not  fettered.       Qu.  Rev. 

UN-FEtJ'DAL-IZE,  v.  a.  \i.  unfkudalized  ; 
pp.  unfeudalizing,  unfeudalized.]  To  free 
from  feudal  restraint,     [r.]  '  Ec.  Rev. 

tJN-FIG'UKED  (un-flg'yurd),  a.  1.  Without  form  or 

portraiture  of  bodies  ;'  not  figured.  Wotton. 

2.  Devoid  of  figures  of  speech.  Blair. 

UN-FILED'  (un-ftld'),  a.  1.  Not  filed,  or  smoothed; 
not  polished,  as  with  a  file.  Donne. 

2.  fNot  polluted  or  corrupted  ;  not  contami- 
nated.    "  By  faith  unfiled."  Surrey. 

UN-FIL'IAL  (un-fil'yfil),  a.  Not  filial ;  not  becom- 
ing a  child  ;  undutiful.  Cowper. 

tJN-FIL'IAL-LY,  ad.    Without  filial  regard. 

UN-FILLED'  (un-ftld'),  a.     Not  filled.        Browne. 

UN-FILMED'  (-ftlmd'),  a.  Not  covered  with  a  film. 

UN-FIN'ISH-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  finished^ 
concluded,  or  completed.  Jarvis, 

tJN-FIN'lSHED  (un-fiti'jslit),  a.  Not  finished  ;  not 
completed;  incomplete;  unaccomplished. 

UN-FIN'(SH-ING,  n.  The  state  of  beingunfinished 
or  incomplete  ;  incompletion.  Milton. 

UN-FIRED'  (un-ftrd'),  a.     Not  fired.  Cowp$r. 

UN-FIRM',  a.    Not  firm  ;  infirm ;  feeble.      Shak, 

UN-FIRM'NPSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  unfirm ; 
want  of  firmness ;  instability ;  infirmity.  Smart. 

tJN-FIT',  a.    Not  fit ;  unsuitable  ;  inappropriate. 

Syn.  —  See  Incapable. 
UN-FIT',  V.  a.      [i.  unfitted  ;  pp.  unfitting, 
UNFITTED.]     To  make  unfit ;  to  disqualify. 

The  peculiarity  of  structure  by  which  an  orpan  is  made  to 
answer  one  purpose,  necessarily  unfits  it  for  some  other  pur- 
pose- J'aley. 

UN-fIt'LY,  ad.  Not  fitly  ;  not  suitably.  Bp.  Hall. 
tJN-FIT'NgSS,  n.    Want  of  fitness.  Hooker. 

UN-FIT'T{NG,  a.    Not  fitting ;  not  proper  ;  unfit, 

tjN-FIX',  V.  a.  li.  UNFIXED  ;  pp.  UNFIXING,  UN- 
FIXED.] 

1.  To  remove  the  fastening  or  bond  from  ;  to 
loosen  ;   to  make  less  fast ;  to  take  off. 

Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree 

Unfix  his  earth-bound  root?  Shak. 


2.  To  make  liquid  or  fluid,     [r.] 

Nor  can  the  risinp  sun 
Unfix  her  frosts  and  teach  them  how  to  run. 


Dryden. 


tJN-FIXED'  (-fikst'),  a.     Not  fixed.     Bp.  Taylor. 

UN-FlX'^D-NESS,  n.  Want  of  fixedness.  Barrow. 

UN-FLAg'GING,  a.  Not  flagging  ;  not  drooping. 
"  Unflagging  vigor  of  expression."  South. 

t  UN-FLAmED'  (-flamd),  a.  Not  flamed.^eaw..^  Fl. 

UN-FLAnKED'  (un-flankt'),  a.  Not  flanked  ;  not 
defended  on  the  flank.  Brande. 

UN-FLAT'TSRED  (iin-flat'terd),  a.     Not  flattered. 

Time  .  .  .  brings  us  to  mifiattered  age.  Hahington. 

ON-FLAt'T^IR-ING,  a.    Not  flattering  ;  that  does 

not  flatter ;  frank.  Sherburne. 

IJN-FLAT'TJPR-ING-LY,  ad.     Without  flattery. 

UN-FLA'VORED,  a.    Not  flavored.  Clarke. 

UN-FLAwED'  (un-flawd'),  a.  Not  flawed.  Clarke. 

UN-FLEDgJED'  (un-fiejd'),  a.  Not  fledged  ;  not 
feathered  :  —  untried  ;  inexperienced.    Coioper. 

UN-FLESHED'  (uii-flesht'),  a.  Not  fleshed  ;  not 
inured  to  flesh  or  blood,  or  to  deeds  of  blood. 
"  Unfleshed  hound."  Dryden. 

t  UN-FLEX'I-BLE,  a.     Inflexible.  MiUon. 

UN-FLINCH'|NG,  a.     Not  flinching;  resolute. 

UN-FLIT'TjNG,  a.     Not  flitting.  Clarke. 

UN-FL0W'?R-ING,  a.     Not  producing  flowers. 

UN-FLUCT'U-At-1NG,  a.  Not  fluctuating.  Black. 

UN-FOILED'  (un-fblld'),  a.     Not  foiled.     Temple. 

UN-FOLD',  V.  a.  \i.  UNFOLDED  ;  pp.  UNFOLDING, 
UNFOLDED.] 

1.  To  open  the  folds  of;  to  expand;  to  open. 
"  Unfold  her  crystal  doors."  Milton. 

2.  To  disclose ;  to  reveal ;  to  interpret ;   to 
tell ;  to  make  known  ;  to  declare  ;  to  divulge. 

Things  of  deep  sense  we  may  in  prose  unfold.  Waller. 

3.  To  display  ;  to  set  to  view ;  to  illustrate. 
To  examine  and  unfold  the  works  of  God.         Burnet. 

4.  To  release  ;  to  dismiss  from  a  fold.  Shak. 
UN-FOLD'pR,  n.  One  who  unfolds.  Theobald. 
UN-FOLD'^R-ESS,  n.     She  who  unfolds,     [r.] 

The  unfohleress  of  treachery.  HoUnnheit. 

UN-FOLD'ING,  a.     That  unfolds,     [r.]       Clarke. 

UN-FOLD'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  unfolds, 
or  that  which  is  unfolded.  Crabbe. 

UN-FOL'LOWED  (an-fiSl'lod),  a.     Not  followed. 

UN-f66l',  v.  a.  To.  restore  from  the  state  or 
condition  of  a  fool,  or  from  folly.  Shak. 

UN-FOR-BEAr'{NG,  a.    Not  forbearing.     Smith. 

UN-FOR-BiD',  a.     Unforbidden.  Milton. 

UN-FOR-BID'DEN  (un-for-bid'dn),  a.  Not  forbid- 
den ;  not  prohibited.  Norris. 

tUN-FOR-BID'DEN-NESS  (un-for-bld'dn-ngs),  n. 
The  state  of  being  unforbidden.  Boyle. 

UN-FORCED'  (un-forst'),  a.  1.  Not  forced ;  not 
compelled;  not  constrained  ;  willing.    Drydmi. 

2.  Not  impelled  ;  not  urged;  free.       Donne. 

3.  Not  feigned  ;  natural.  Hai/ivard. 

4.  Not  violent ;  easy  ;  ready  ;  voluntary. 

An  easy  and  miforced  assent.  Denliam. 

UN-F0R9'?D-LY,  ad.    Without  force.      Sandys. 

UN-FOR'Cl-BLE,  a.  Not  forcible  ;  wanting  or 
destitute  of  force  or  strength  ;  feeble.    Hooker. 

UN-FORD'A-BLE,  a.    Not  fordable.  White. 

UN-f6rd'?D,  a.   Not  forded.  Dryden. 

UN-F6re-BOD'|NG,  a.    Not  foreboding.      Pope. 

UN-F6rE-KN6W'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  fore- 
known,    [r.]  Cttdworth. 

UN-F6RE-KN6WN'  (un-for-non'),  a.  Not  pre- 
viously known  ;  not  foreknown,    [r.]      Milton, 

UN-FORE-SEE' A-BLE,  a.  Not  possible  to  be  fore- 
seen.    "  Unforeseeable  ways."  South. 

UN-FORE-SEE'JNG,  a.     Not  foreseeing.     Daniel 

UN-FORE-SEEN',  a.     Not  foreseen.  Dryden. 

UN-FORE-SHORT'ENED  (uu-fbr-shbrt'nd),  a.  Not 
foreshortened.  Godwin 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  fi,  I,  6,  0,  ■?,  short;    A,  5,  I,  Q,  y,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;   H^IR,  HER; 
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fiN-F6RE'SKlNNED  (Qn-lSr'sklnd),  a.  Without 
the  foreskin  or  prepuce  ;  circumcised.     Milton. 

ON-FORE'TIIOUGIIT  (un-(br'tliawt),  a.  Not 
thought  or  considered  before.     [R.]  Daniel. 

fJN  KORE-TOLd',  a.    Not  foretold.  Ec.  Rev. 

I  \'-F6RE-VVARNED'  (un-f8r-w8irnd'),  a.  Not 
forewarned  ;  not  cautioned.  Milton. 

ON-FOR'FEIT-^D  (an-fbr'nt-ed),  a.  Not  forfeited. 

dS-FOKQEV'  (un-f5rjd'),  a.    Not  forged.        Ash. 

(jN-FQR-efiT'FI^L,  a.    Not  forgetful.         Wilson. 

ON-FQR-eiV'EN  (un-f9r-ilv'vn),  a.  Not  forgiven. 

tyN-FQR-GlV'ING,  a.     Not  forgiving.  Rowe. 

Cn-FQR-g5t',  a.    Not  forgot ;  unforgotten. 

CN-FQR-G6T'TEN  (un-for-g5t'tn),  a.  Not  forgot- 
ten ;  remembered ;  recollected. 

Clime  of  tlic  unforgotten  brave  I  Jiyron. 

ON-FORM',  V.  a.  To  unmake  ;  to  destroy.  Clarke. 

ON-FOR'MAL,  o.    Not  formal ;  informal.       Ash. 

ON-FORMED'  (-fcirmd'),  a.     1.  Not  having  been 

formed  ;  not  fashioned  ;  not  modelled.    Daniel. 

2.  {Astron.)  Noting  stars  not  included  in  any 

constellation ;  informed.  Ihdton. 

ON-FQR-SA'KEN  (un-for-sa'kn),  a.  Not  forsaken. 

Ci\-FOR'TI-F!ED  (un-for'te-ftd),  a.    Not  fortified. 

UN-FORT'y-NATE  (iin-f  brt'yu-Ti?t),  a.  Not  fortu- 
nate ;  not  prosperous  ;  unsuccessful ;  unhappy ; 
xuilucky  ;  calamitous  ;  distressed.  Bacon. 

Syn.— See  Unhappy. 

Dn-FORT'U-NATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  unfortunate 
manner ;  unhappily.  Dryden. 

fm-FORT'y-NATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unfortunate  ;  ill  luck  ;  misfortune.  Sidney. 

ON-FOS-SJ-Uf'^R-OUS,  a.  Not  fossiliferous ; 
not  having  fossils.  Thomson. 

0N-F6s'SIL-IZED,  a.     Not  fossilized.     Qu.  Rev. 

ON-FOS'TpRED  (-t?rd),  a.    Not  fostered.  Smart. 

ON-FOUGIIT' (un-flwt'),  «.    Not  fought.  Knolles. 

ON-FOUV.ED'  (-fiiaid'),  a.  Not  fouled  ;  impolluted  ; 
not  soiled  ;  pure.    "  Light  unfouled."        More. 

ON-FoI^ND',  a.    Not  found  or  met  vrith.  Dryden. 

CN-F0UND'5D,  a.     1.  Not  founded  ;  not  built. 
2.  Without  foundation  ;  baseless  ;  false. 

0N-FOl)ND't;D-Ly,  ad.  Without  foundation  or 
authority  ;  falsely.  Clarke. 

On-FRA'GRANT,  a.     Not  fragrant.  Clarke. 

t  C'N-FRA'MA-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  framed.  Hooker. 

ttiN-FRA'MA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
unfraraable  ;  untractablcness.  Sanderson. 

tTN-FRAME',  v.  a.  To  destroy  the  frame  or  con- 
struction of.  South, 

Cn-FRAMED'  (un-framd'),  a.    Not  framed. 

ON-FRAN'CHI^ED  (uii-friln'chizd),  a.  Not  fran- 
chised  ;  deprived  of  the  right  of  franchise.  Ash. 

On-FRAn'9I-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  broken; 
not  frangible.  Bp.  Taylor. 

On-FRAnKED'  (un-frangkt'), «.  Not  franked;  not 
exempt  from  postage.  Ash. 

Cn-FRA-TER'NAL,  a.    Not  fraternal.         Clarke. 

Cx-FRA-TER'NAL-r.V,  ad.  In  an  unbrotherly 
manner  ;  not  fraternally.  Clarke. 

frx-FRAUGIIT'  (un-frawt'),  a.  Not  fraught ;  not 
laden  ;  not  freighted.  Fletcher. 

rJN-FREED',  a.    Not  freed  or  liberated.        Pope. 

ON-FREIGIIT'^D  (-fra'ted),  a.  Not  freighted.  Ash. 

ON-FRE'aU?N-CY,  n.     Infrequency.    [r.]    Hill. 

ON-FRE'aUgNT,  a.     Infrequent.  Brotcne. 

t  UN-FR^-aUENT',  r.  a.  To  cease  to  frequent ; 
to  leave ;  to  quit ;  to  forsake.  J.  Phillips. 

0N-FR5-auftNT'5D,  a.     Not  frequented.    Rowe. 

flN-FRE'aU(;NT-LY,  ad.    Infrequently.  Brotcne. 

ON-FRfiT'T^D,  a.    Not  fretted.  Holinahed. 


t?N-FRl'A-BLE,  a.    Not  easily  crumbled.    Paley. 

t  IjX-FRIENU',  n.    One  not  a  friend.  Lodge. 

UN-FRIKND'^D  (-frend'pd),  a.     Friendless.  Shak. 

LfN-FRlfiND'Ll-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  un- 
friendly ;  want  of  kindness  or  favor.    Leighton. 

UN-FRIE\D'I.Y   (uii-fr5iid'l?),  a.     Not  friendly; 
unkind ;  not  \)cnevolent ;  hostile.  Rogers. 

tJN-FRl£ND'LY,  ad.    Not  as  a  friend.  WoUastoti. 

tON-FRIEND'SHiP,  n.    Unfriendliness.       Udal. 

tJN-FRIGHT'pn,  a.    Not  frightened.     B.Jonson. 

tJN-FRlN^ED'  (un-frlnjd'),  a.    Not  fringed.   Ash. 

UN-FROCK',  V.  a.    [i.  UNFROCKED  ;  pp.  rNFROCK- 

INO,  UNFROCKKD.]     To  divcst  of  a  frock;  to 
disrobe  ;  to  uncover.  Milton. 

t  UN-FROZE',  a.    Unfrozen.  Philips. 

trN-FR6'ZEN(un-fr6'zn),a.   Not  frozen.  Fletcher. 

UN-FrO'GAL,  a.    Not  frugal;  wasteful.  Parkes. 

UN-FRi5lT'FiyL  (frtlt'fGl)-  «•     1-  Not  fruitful ;  not 
fructiferous ;  unproductive ;  not  prolific  ;  barren. 

Tlic  naked  rocks  arc  not  rnifntit/nl  there: 

Tlicir  burrcn  tops  with  luseioun  food  abound.       Waller. 

2.  Not  productive  of  good  works. 

That   ye   shall  neither  he  barren  nor  unfruUM  in  the 
knowledge  Of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  2  Vet,  i,  8. 

UN-FRl)IT'Ft>L-T.Y,  ad.    In  an  unfruitful  man- 
ner ;  unproductively.  B,  Jonson, 

UN-FRUIT'FUL-NESa,  n.    The  state  of  being  un- 
fruitful ;  barrenness  ;  sterility.  Bp.  Hall, 

ttJN-FROlT'OUS,  a.     Unfruitful.  Wickliffe. 

UN-FRfJS'TRA-BT.E,  a.    That  cannot  be  frustrat- 
ed, foiled,  or  balked,     [r.]  Edwards, 

UN-Ft)L-FILLED'  (un-fuUmd'),  a.     Not  fulfilled  ; 
not  completed ;  not  finished.  Milton, 

UN-FUMED'  (;un-fuind'),  a.    Not  fumed  or  fumi- 
gated ;  not  impregnated.  Milton, 

tJN-FUND'?D,  a.    Not  funded.  A,  Smith, 

fXN-FURL',    V,    a,       [i.    t-NFURLED  ;    pp.   UNFURL- 

ixo,  UNFURLED.]      To  Spread  out;  to  expand; 
to  unfold  ;  to  open.     "  Sails  unfurled,"    Prior, 

Unfurl  the  streaming  red  cross.  Milton. 

UN-FtJR'NISH,  V,  a.     To  deprive  ;  to  strip ;  to  di- 
vest:—  to  leave  naked.  Shak. 

UN-FiJR'NIStlED  (un-fdr'nislit),  a.   Not  furnished  ; 
without  furniture  ;  unsupplied  ;  empty.     Swift. 
Syn.  —  See  Empty. 

UN-FUR'R0W5:D  (an-fur'roa),  a.     Not  furrowed  ; 
not  cut  or  cleft  into  ridges.  Cowper, 

UN-FU§ED'  (un-fuzd'),  a.    Not  fused.  Ure. 

UN-FU'§I-BLE,  o.    Infusible,     [r.]  Ure, 

UN-GAIN',  a,     [A.  S.  ungergne,] 
*      1.  t  Unprofitable  ;  ungainful.  Beau.  S;  Fl. 
2.  Inconvenient  •  intractable  ;  awkward  ;  un- 
gainly.    [Local.]  Forby. 

tJN-GAIN'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  gained.      Pierce. 

tJN-GAINED'  (un-gand'),  a.    Not  gained.       Shak. 

UN-GAIN'Fl>L,  a.     Not  gainful.  Bp,  Hall. 

UN-GAIN'FUL-LY,  ad.    Unprofitably.       Wright. 

On-GAIN'LI-NESS,  a.  The  state  of  being  ungain- 
ly ;  awkwardness  ;  uncouthness.  Ware. 

ON-GAIN'LY,  a.     Clumsy;  awkward;  uncouth. 

She  waj  so  xmijninlti  in  her  bcharior.  Taller. 

Syn.  —  See  Awkward. 

On-GAIN-SAID'  (an-gan-8«d').  a.     Not  denied  or 
gainsaid  ;  not  contradicted.  Milton. 

ON-GAL-lAnT',  a.    Not  gallant ;  uncourtly.  Gay. 

On-gALLEU'  (an-gSiwld'),  a.     Not  galled.    Shak. 

frN-GAR'BLED  (Bn-gar'bld),  a.  Not  garbled.    Ash. 

tJN-GAR'MpNT,  v.  a.     To  remove  the  garments 
from  ;  to  undress,     [r.]  Southey. 

UN-GAR'NI8HED    (On-eilr'nisht),    a.       Not    gar- 
nished ;  not  furnished  ;  not  adorned.       Milton. 

0N-gAR'RI-SONED   (-pSr'r?-snd),    a.     Without  a 
garrison;  not  furnished  for  defence.  MaiindreU. 


Cn-GAR'T5RED  (On-g!lr't?rd),  a.  Being  without 
garters  ;  not  wearing  garters.  Shak. 

Dn-gATH  t;RED  (un-gSth'erd),  a.  Not  gathered  nr 
collected;  not  picked  or  plucked.  Bernert 

CN-GAU^ED'  (un-gijd'),  a.     Not  gauged.   Young. 

ON-GEAR'  (an-|er'),  v.a.  To  unharness,  JbAn«on. 

On'GJCLD,  n.  {Saxon  Law.)  A  person  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law,  so  that  if  he  were  mur- 
dered, no  geld  or  fine  should  be  paid,  or  com- 
position made  by  the  murderer.  Whishaw. 

t  On-(?£n'?R-AlLED  (ap-g«n'9r-aid),  a.  Made 
not  general ;  local ;  particular.  Fuller. 

f;N-(?£N'(;R-AT-?D,  a.     Not  generated.  Raleigh. 

(jN-«?£N'eR-A-TlVE,  o.    Not  generative.     Shak. 

tJN-^EN'eR-of;s,  a.  Not  generous:  illiberal: 
—  ignoble  ;  ignominious  ;  base.  Waterland. 

trN-(?EN'(;R-oOs-LY,  ad.  In  an  ungenerous  man- 
ner ;  illiberally  ;  ignobly.  Ash, 

On-^E'NI-AL,  a.   Not  genial ;  unnatural.   Sunfl. 

t  CfN-gffiN'l-TURED  (un-j«n'?-turd),  o.  Wanting 
genitals,  or  opposing  generation.  Shak, 

tJN-p5N-TEEL',  a.    Not  genteel ;  impolite  ;  rude. 

UN-pgN-TEEL'LY,  ad.  In  an  ungenteel  man- 
ner; impolitely;  uncivilly.  Ec.  Rev. 

UN-QEN'TLE  (un-jSn'tl),  a.  Not  gentle ;  not  cour- 
teous ;  impolite  ;  harsh  ;  rude.  Denham, 

UN-gtEN'TLE-MAN-LiKE,  rt.  Not  becoming  a 
gentleman;  ungentlemanly.  Cliesterjield. 

tJN-<?EN'TLE-MAN-Ll-NESS,  n.  Want  of  gentle- 
manliness  ;  impoliteness.  Qu,  Rev. 

UN-GEN'TLE-MAN-LY,  rt.  Not  gentlemanly;  im- 
polite ;  uncourteous ;  uncivil ;  rude.    Clarendon. 

UN-9EN'TLE-n£sS,  n.  Harshness;  rudeness; 
severity  ;  want  of  courtesy.  Gower. 

tJ N-(?EN'TLY,  ad.    Not  gently  ;  harshly.  Strtjpe. 

UN-(?E-0-MET'Rl-CAL,  a.    Not  geometrical, 

tjN-GHOST'LY,  a.  Not  ghostly  ;  not  spiritual. 
"  Unghostly  acclamations."  Udal. 

UN-filFT'^D,  rt.  Not  gifted;  not  endowed  with 
extraordinary  capacity.  Cowper. 

tJN-GlLD'fD,  a.    Not  gilded.  Dryden. 

t/N-filLT',  a.    Not  gilt ;  ungilded.     Richardson. 

UN-GIRD'  (an-|ird'),  v.  a.     [».  ungirded  or  UN- 

GIRT;   pp.  UNGIHDIXO,  UNGIRDED  Or  UNOIUT.] 

To  loose  from  a  girdle,  band,  or  girt.     Fabyan. 

UN-GIRT'  (un-|irt'),  a.    Not  girt.        Bp.  Taylor. 

UN-gIv'EN  (an-5iv'vn),  a.    Not  given.      Tucker. 

UN-gI  V'JNG,  a.  Not  giving  ;  not  bringing  gifts. 
"  The  ungiving  suppliant."  Dryden, 

t  CN-GLAD',  a.    Not  glad  ;  unhappy.  Goicer. 

UN-GLAd'DENED  (-glSd'dnd),  a.     Not  gladdened. 

CN-GLAZED'  (-glazd'),  rt.  Not  glazed ;  wanting 
window-glasses,  or  not  covered  with  glass.  Prior. 

Cn-GLEANED'  (Qn-glSnd'),  a.    Not  gleaned.  Ash. 

UN-GIi66MED'  (an-glomd'),  a.  Not  darkened  ;  not 


overshadowed  or  overclouded. 


Green. 


0N-GL6'RI-FIED  (un-pl6'r9-fid),  a.   Not  glorified  ; 
not  adored  or  praised.  Hooker. 

ON-GLO'RI-FY,  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  glory.  Walts. 

CN-GLO'RI-OCs,  a.     Inglorious,     [r.]   Wickliffe. 

t  ON-GLO§ED',  rt.  Not  wheedled.  Piers  Plouhman. 

0N-GL6vE'  (Qn-glOv'),  r.  rt.    To  remove  the  glove 
from.     "  Ungloce  your  hand."  Beau,  jf  Fl 

Cn-GL6ved'  (ttn-glBvd'),  o.     Not  gloved.  Bacon. 

ON-GLUE',  v.  rt.       [«.    UNGLUED  ;  pp.    rXOLUINO, 

UNOLUED.l     To  loose  from  glue  ;  to  free  from 
being  glued  or  cemented.  Bp.  HaU. 

Cn-GL0t'T5D,  a.    Not  glutted.     Lady  Morgan. 

On-GOAD'^D,  o.    Not  goaded.  Coleridge. 

CN-G^jD',  r.  a.    To  divest  of  the  godhead  or  di- 
vinity.   "  To  ungod  the  Son."   [r.J    Waterland. 

t  CN-g6d'D5D,  n.   Godless ;  atheistical.    Dryden. 


MtEN,  SIR;    MdVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    bOlL,  BOR,  rOle.— 9,  9,  ^,  4,  soft;  C,  B,  5,  |,  hard;   §  0»  a  ;   ?  o*  g*.  — THIS.  this. 
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CN-GOD'D^SS,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  divinity,  as 
a  goddess,     [r.]  Murphy 

t  UN-GODE'LY,  a.  Uncivil ;  ungenteel.  Chaucer. 

tJN-GOD'Ll-LV,  ad.     Impiously  ;  wickedly,     [ii.] 

'T  is  but  an  ill  essay  of  thnt  podly  fear  to  use  that  very  gos- 
pel 80  irreverently  and  miyodhly.  Gov.  of  the  Tonyue. 

VJN-GOD'LI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  ungodly  ; 
impiety  ;  wickedness  ;  godlessness.      Tillotson. 

ON-GOD'LY,  a.  1.  Not  godly  ;  unrighteous ;  wick- 
ed ;  impious ;  godless.  Milton. 
2.  Polluted  by  wickedness. 

Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 

Wear  out  in  peace.  Shak. 

tJN-GdD'LY,  ad.    Ungodlily.     [r.]     2  Peter  ii.  2. 

t  UN-GOOD',  a.  Not  good  ;  not  virtuous.    Gower. 

t  ON-GOOD'LY,  a.  Not  good  or  goodly  ;  unjust; 
not  desirable.     "  An  ungoodlij  deed.         Gower. 

CN-GORED'  (un-gord'),  a.  Not  gored,  or  pierced 
with  a  horn  ;  unhurt ;  unwounded.  Shak. 

Cn-GOR(?ED'  (un-piirjd'),  a.  Not  gorged  ;  not 
crammed  ;  not  glutted ;  unsated.  Dryden. 

tJN-GOS'PpL-LIKE,  a.  Not  resembling  the  gos- 
pel.    "  l/w^',*/)e/-/i^e  jurisdiction."  Milton. 

tJN-GOT',  a.    Not  got ;  not  acquired.  Daniel. 

CN-G6t'TEN  (iin-gSt'tn),  a.  Not  gotten.    Daniel. 

tJN-G6v'5RN-A-BLE  (un-guv'ern-j-bl),  a.  Not 
governable  ;  that  cannot  be  ruled  or  restrained  ; 
unruly;  refractory;  licentious;  wild;  unbridled. 

CN-G6v'gRN-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing ungovernable.  Johnson. 

DN-g6v'PRN-A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  ungovernable 
manner.     "  (ingovernably  wild."        Goldsmith. 

CN-G6v'eRNED  (iin-guv'ernd),  a.  1.  Being  with- 
out government ;  not  governed. 

All  good  men  of  this  nngox:emed  isle.  Shak. 

2.  Not  regulated  ;  unbridled  ;  licentious. 

To  serve  vtigorenied  appetite.  Milton. 

CN-G0\^N',  V.  a.    To  divest  of  a  gown.      Clarke. 

CN-GOVVNED'  (un-goand'),rt.  Deprived  or  divest- 
ed of  a  gown ;  not  wearing  a  gown.  Craiy. 

(JN-GRACED'  (-grast'),  a.    Not  graced.    Drayton. 

UN-GRACE'FUL,  a.  Not  graceful;  without  grace; 
wanting  elegance  ;  stifi ;  awkward.  Locke. 

Without  the  first  [good  sense^  learning  is  but  an  incum- 
'brance,  and  without  the  labt  [politeness]  is  wiyrac^'ul. 

Addixon, 

CfN-GRACE'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  an  ungraceful  man- 
ner ;  not  gracefully.  Spectator. 

CN-GRACE'FiyL-NESS,  n.  State  or  quality  of  be- 
ing ungraceful ;  inelegance  ;  awkwardness. 

The  ungrac^fulnesa  of  constraint  and  affectation.    Locke. 

tJN-GRA'CIOUS  (un-gra'shys),  a.  1.  Wicked; 
odious;  hateful.  Shak. 

2.  Not  gracious;  offensive;  uncivil;  rude; 
disagreeable ;  unacceptable. 

A  certain  ungracious  manner.  Swift, 

CN-GRA'CIOUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  ungracious  man- 
ner ;  without  favor.  WarbuHon. 

UN-GRA'CIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
gracious ;  want  of  graciousness.  Taylor. 

Cn-GRAd'U-AT-PD,  a.    Not  graduated.    Clarke. 

UN-GRAfT'5D,  a.    Not  grafted.  Ash. 

UN-GRAM-MAT'l-CAL,  a.     Not  according  to  the 
^  rules  of  grammar;  not  grammatical.  Bp  Taylor 

UN-GRAM-MAT'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  Without  regard 
to  the  principles  or  rules  of  grammar. 

I  could  not  help  blushing  for  two  or  three  gentlemen  in 
gold  chains,  who  expressed  themselves  un(/rammo<ica//»/ and 
vulgarly  on  the  commonest  subjects.  Knox. 

On-GRAnT'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  granted 
or  conceded.  Macartney. 

Cn-GRAnt'^U,  a.    Not  granted.  Dryden. 

ON-GRAsPED'  (Hn-grSspt'),  a.  Not  grasped.   Ash. 

1  UN-GRAte',  a.    Not  agreeable.        Bp.  Taylor. 

tJN-GRATE',  n.     An  ingrate.     [r.]  Swift. 

On-GRATE'FUL,  a.  1.  Not  grateful ;  unthank- 
ful ,  making  no  returns,  or  making  ill  returns, 
for  favor  or  kindness. 


He  that  calls  a  man  ungratefid,  sums  up  all  the  evil  that  a 
man  can  be  guilty  of.  Swift. 

2.  Not  making  returns  for  culture  ;  sterile. 

The  wild  olive  . . .  shades  the  ungrateful  plain.      Dryden. 

3.  Unpleasing;  unacceptable  ;  not  agreeable. 

What  is  in  itself  harsh  and  ungrateful  must  make  harsh 
and  ungrateful  impressions.  Atterbury. 

tJN-GRATE'FiyL-LY,  ad.     1.  With  ingratitude. 

Kor  was  his  love  ungratefully  repaid.  Glanvill. 

2.  Unacceptably  ;  unpleasingly.        Johnson. 

UN-GRATE'FUL-NESS,    71.     1.    Ingratitude;    ill 

return  for  good  or  kindness.  Sidney. 

2.    Unacceptableness ;    unpleasing    quality  ; 

want  of  agreeableness.  Johnson. 

UN-GRAT'I-FIED  (-gi^t'e-fid),  a.     Not  gratified. 

UN-GRAVE',  a.  1.  Not  grave  or  serious.  Clarendon. 
2.  t  Not  graven.  Piers  Plouhmani. 

t  UN-GRA VE',  V.  a.  To  take  out  of  the  grave  ;  to 
exhume,  as  a  corpse.  Th.  Fuller. 

UN-GRAvED'  (un-gravd'),  a.  1.  Not  placed  in  a 
grave ;  unburied ;  not  interred.  Surrey. 

2.  Not  graved  or  engraved ;  not  carved. 

UN-GRAVE'LY,  ad.   Without  seriousness.    Slmk. 

UN-GRA'VEN  (un-gra'vn),  a.     Not  graven.     Ash. 

t  UN-GREE'A-BLE,  «.     Disagreeable.      Chaucer. 

ttJN-GRtEN',  a.  Not  green;  withered.  Chaucer. 

tJN-GR^-GA'Rl-OUS,  a.    Not  gregarious.     Good. 

UN-GROUND',  a.  Not  ground;  not  bruised  or 
crushed,  as  in  a  mill.  Beau.^  Fl. 

UN-GROUND'5D,  a.  Not  grounded  ;  having  no 
foundation  or  firm  basis  ;  unfounded.  Bp.  Hall. 

tJN-GROUND'pD-LY,  ad.  Without  foundation; 
not  groundedly ;  without  reason.  Bale. 

UN-GR0UND'5D-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  ungrounded.  Steele. 

UN-GR6WN',  a.  Not  grown  ;  not  having  arrived 
at  mature  growth.  Fletcher. 

UN-GRUD(?ED' (-grujd'),  a.  Notgrudged.  Dwight. 

UN-GRUD^'ING-LY,  ad.  Not  grudgingly;  will- 
ingly ;  heartily  ;  cheerfully.  Donne. 

UN'GUAL,  a.  [L.  unguis,  a  nail,  a  claw,  a  hoof.] 
Relating  to  a  nail,  claw,  or  hoof;  ungueal.  Roget. 

UN-GUARD'^D  (un-gird'?d),  a.     1.  Not  guarded  ; 

undefended.  "  The  tmguarded  house."  Dryden. 

2.  Careless  ;  i^egligent ;  incautious  ;  careless. 

Are  we  not  encompassed  by  multitudes  who  watch  every 
careless  word,  every  unguarded  action,  of  our  lives?    Rogera. 

UN-GUArD'PD-LY,  ad.  In  an  unguarded  man- 
ner ;  not  guardedly  ;  incautiously.  Chesterfield. 

UN-GUARD' PD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
guarded ;  incautiousness.  Qu.  Rev. 

UN'GUjp-AL  (uiig'gwe-91),  a.  [L.  unguis,  a  nail, 
a  claw,  a  hoof.]     Unguical ;  ungual.         Smart. 

UN'GU^INT  (iing'gwent),  7i.  [L.  untiuentum  ;  ungo 
(Sansc.  dnj),  to  anoint.]  Ointment.    Dunglison. 

tjN'GU^N-TA-RY,  a.  [L.  ungucjitarius.']  Relat- 
ing to,  like,  or  containing,  ointment.       Clarke. 

UN-GUEN'TOyS,  a.     Unguentary.    [r.]    Wric/ht. 

t/J\rOUE^r'TUM,7i.  [L.]  An  unguent.  Dunglison. 

UN-GUESSED'  (-g6st'),  a.     Not  guessed.     Clirhe. 

UN-GUEST'-LTkE,  a.   Not  befitting  a  guest.  Sm. 

UN'GU{-CAL,  a.  [L.  unguis,  a  nail,  a  claw.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  nail  or  a  claw.    Clarke. 

UN-GUlC'y-LAR  (iing-gwik'u-lEir),  a.  [L.  unguis, 
a  nail,  a  claw.]  (Bot.)  Of  the  length  of  the  hu- 
man nail ;  half  an  inch  long.  Clarke. 

UN-GUTC'U-LATE,  n.  (Zoljl.)  One  of  a  division  of 
the  class  Mammalia,  including  those  that  have 
the  digits  armtd  with  claws,  but  free  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  touch  upon  their  under  surface.  Brande. 

UN-GUIC'y-LATE  (un-gwik'u-lstt),        )  a.  1.  (Zo- 
UN-GUIC'y-LAT-5D  (-gwJk'u-lat-ed),  )  ol.)    Hav- 
ing a  claw  or  claws.  "  Unguiculated  toes."  Hill. 
2.  {Bot.)   Noting  petals  which  have  a  claw  or 
narrow  part  at  the  base  supporting  a  dilated 
part  or  limb.  Litidley. 

tJN-GUlD'5D  (-|id'ed),  a.    Not  guided.        Locke. 


tJN-GUID'5D-LY,  ad.  Without  the  aid  of  a  guide. 
UN-GUIf'PR-OUS  (-gwTf-),  a.    [L.  unguis,  a  nail, 

and_/e*-o,  to  bear.]  (A7tut.)  Supporting  the  nails. 

"The  unguiferous  phalanges."  Dungliso7i, 

UN'GUJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  unguis,  a  nail,  a  claw,  and 
forma,  form.]     Shaped  like  a  claw.  S7nart, 

UN-GUILT'N^SS,  w.    A  want  of  guilt.  Holinshed. 

ITN-GUrL'TY  (un-gil'te),  a.    Not  guilty.    Spenser. 

UN'GUI-NOUS,  a.  [L.  U7iguinosus  ;  ungucn,  fat, 
an  unguent.]  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  fat ; 
oily ;  unctuous.  Holla7id. 

(JN'GU|S,  n.  [L.]  A  nail  of  a  human  finger  or 
toe  :  —  a  claw  or  hoof  of  an  animal.  Du7igUson. 

UN'GU-LA,  71.     [L.,  a  hoof] 

1.  (^Geom.)   A  segment  of  a  solid,  so  named 
from  its  resembling  the  hoof  of  a  horse.  Brande. 

g^ff-  UniTvla  of  a  cone  or  a  cylinder,  a  portion  of  the 
cone,  or  the  cylinder,  included  between  a  part  of  the 

base  and  a  plane  intersecting  the  base  obliquely. 

Spherical  ungiila,  a  part  of  the  sphere  bounded  liy 
two  semicircles  meeting  in  a  common  diameter,  and 
by  a  lune  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere.    Da.  ^  P. 

2.  {Surg.)  A  sort  of  hooked  instrument  to 
draw  a  dead  foetus  out  of  the  womb.  Crabh. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  narrow  or  tapering  part 
of  the  petals  of  the  flowers  of  certain 
plants,  as  of  Dianthits,  supporting  the 
limb  or  dilated  part,  and  analogous  to 
the  petiole  of  the  leaf ;  claw.  Gray. 

t/JV-OU-LA  '  T4, 71.  pi.  [L.  ungtila,  a  hoof.] 
{Zotit.)  An  order  of  mammals,  charac- 
terized by  having  their  feet  formed  for  walking 
on  the  earth,  their  toes  large,  expanded  at  the 
end,  and  protected  with  hoofs,  or  large  conical 
claws,  as  the  ox,  the  horse,  the  elephant,  &c. ; 
hoofed  animals.  Baird 

(JN'GU-LATE,  n.  {Zool.)  A  mammal  of  the  or- 
der Ungulata  ;  a  hoofed  animal.  Braitde. 

tJN-^YVED',  a.     Not  gyved.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

tUN-HAB'{LE,  a.     Unfit  for  use.  Bacon. 

tJN-HAB'JT-A-BLE,a.  Uninhabitable,  [r.]  nol:Ier. 

tUN-HAB'jT-?D,  a.     Uninhabited.       Holinshed. 

UN-HA-BIt'U-At-5D,  a.  Not  habituated.  Smart. 

UN-HAcKED'  (un-h5kt'),  a.    Not  hacked.     Shak. 

UN-hAck'N^YED  (-hak'njd),  a.    Not  hackneyed. 

UN-HAILED'  (un-hald'),  a.     Not  hailed.       Rowe. 

fUN-HAlR',  ».  a.     To  deprive  of  hair.  Shak. 

UN-IIAiRED'  (-bird'),  a.     Without  hair.  Parnell. 

UN-HAlE',  a.     Not  hale  or  healthy.  Waterhouse. 

UN-HAL'L6W,  v.  a.  [t.  UNHALLOWED  ;  pp.  vH- 
HALLOWING,    UNHALLOWED.]      To    deprive     of 

holiness  ;  to  profane ;  to  desecrate.         Milton, 

UN-HAL'LOWED  (-hal'lod),  a.  Not  hallowed  or 
sanctified.    "  With  unhalloiced  hands."  Dryde7\. 

UN-HALVED' (-havd'),  a.  Not  divided  into  halves. 

(TN-HAM'M^RED  (-ham'merd),  a.    Not  hammered. 

UN-HAM'P^RED  (-hSm'perd),  a.     Not  hampered. 

ON-HAND',  «.  a.    To  loose  from  the  hand.  Shak. 

tJN-HAND'l-LY,  ad.  In  an  unhandy  manner.  Ash, 

UN-HAnd'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  unhandy  ;  clumsiness.  Ash, 

UN-hAN'DLED  (un-han'did),  a.  Not  handled  or 
managed.    "U7ihandled  colts."  Shak. 

UN-HAND'SOME  (un-hin'sum),  a.     1.  Not  hand- 
some ;  not  beautiful ;  plain.  Sidtiey, 
2.  Illiberal ;  unbecoming  ;  disingenuous. 

Johnson, 

frN-HAND'SOME-LY,  ad.  In  an  unhandsome 
manner ;  not  handsomely.  Spenser, 

CN-hAnd'SOME-NESS,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being 

unhandsome  ;  want  of  beauty.  Sidney. 

2.  Disingenuousness  ;  unfairness.     Johnson. 

UN-HAn'DY,  a.    Not  handy  ;  awkward;  clumsy. 
Syn.  —  See  Awkward. 

UN-hANG',  v.  a.  To  divest  of  hangings,  or  to 
free  from  a  hanging  state.  Browne. 

CN-HANGED'  (-hSngd'),  a.  Not  hanged.  Berners. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  lo)t^.    A,  E,  I,  6,   &,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    h£ir,  HER; 
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t&N-HAP',  n.    Mishap  ;  ill  fortune.  Sidney. 

t  UN-HAf'I'JED,  a.    Made  unhappy.  Shak. 

ON-HApTJ-LY,  ad.     In  an  unhappy  manner. 

ON-IIAp'PI-NESS,  n.  Want  of  happiness;  infe- 
licity ;  misery  ;  calamity  ;  misfortune. 

It  i»  our  great  unhapjrinest,  when  any  calamitiei  tM.  upon 
ua,  that  we  arc  uiiuuay  aud  dUnatialied.  H'aib«. 

ON-HAp'PY, «.  1.  Not  happy;  wretched;  miser- 
able ;  unfortunate  ;  unhicky  ;  calamitous  ;  dis- 
tressed.    "  Un/iapp!/ fiiend."  Dryden. 

2.  Bringing  calamity  ;  unpropitious  ;  un- 
lucky.    "  Unhappy  morn."  Milton. 

3.  t  Wicked  ;  mischievous*  iShak. 
Such  schoolfellows  as  bo  unhappy,  and  given  to  shrewd 

turns.  JfoUitiul. 

Syn.  —  Miserable  is  a  stronger  term  than  unhappy, 
and  wretched  is  stronger  than  miserable.  Tlie  unhnppy 
condition  of  the  poor  ;  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
slave;  the  wretched  condition  of  the  criminal.  An 
unhappy  clioico  ;  an  unfortunate  or  calamitous  occur- 
rence ;  an  unlucky  accident. 

DN-FIAR'ASSED  (iSn-har'98t),  a.    Not  harassed. 

C.V-IIAR'BOR,  V.  a.  To  drive  from  shelter  or 
harbor.    "  I'll  unharbor  him."         Cumberland. 

ON-HAR'BORED  (un-har'bord),  a.  Not  harbored  ; 
unsheltered  :  —  affording  no  harbor.        Milton. 

CiV-lIAR'BOR-lNG,  a.    Not  harboring.       Clarke. 

CN-HAR'DENED  (un-hir'dnd),  a.  Not  hardened 
or  confirmed.     "  Unhardened  youth."         Shak. 

tJN-HAR'DY,  a.  Not  hardy ;  feeble  ;  tender  ;  tim- 
orous.    "  ilnhardy,  unadventurous."       Milton. 

(JN-HARMED' (un-hirmd'),  a.  Not  harmed;  un- 
hurt ;  not  injured.  Chaucer. 

<?N-HARM'FUL,  a.    Innoxious  ;  harmless.    IJdal. 

Dn-HAR-MO'NI-OUS,  a.  Not  harmonious  ;  want- 
ing harmony  ;  inharmonious  ;  discordant. 

CN-HAR-MO'NJ-OUS-LY,arf.  Without  harmony. 

DN-FIAR'NgSS,  V.  a.      \i.    unhakxessed  ;   jyp. 

UNHAHNESSINO,      UNHARNESSED.]         To     loose 

from  harness ;  to  take  or  strip  off  the  harness 
of:  —  to  divest  of  dress  or  furniture. 

The  postilion  unharnesufd  four  [horses].  Swift. 

They,  l)elng  unAanicwerf,  did  fight  with  swords.  Holinahed. 

ON-HAr'ROWED  (-hSr'rod),  a.    Not  harrowed. 

On-HAS'TY,  a.    Not  hasty.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Dn-HAtched'  (-hScht'),  a.    Not  hatched.  Hhak. 

tJN-HAUNT'pn  (un-hant'od),  a.     Not  haunted. 

Cn-HAZ'ARD-^D  (un-hiz'9rd-?d),  a.  Not  haz- 
arded or  adventured.  MiUon. 

t/N-HAz'ARD-OUS,  a.    Not  hazardous.    Bryden. 

tJN-HfiAD',  ».    a.      U,.     INHEADED  ;  /)p.    UNHEAD- 

ING,  UNHEADED.J    To  take  off  or  out  the  head 
or  top  of.  Smai-t. 

tCfN-HEAL',  w.  a.    To  uncover.  Chaucer. 

t)N-HEAL'A-BLE,  rt.    That  cannot  be  healed. 

Cn-HEALED'  (-held'),  a.    Not  healed ;  not  cured. 

&IV-HEALTH'fOl  (iin-h61th'fai),  a.  Not  health- 
ful ;  unwholesome  ;  unhealthy  ;  morbid. 

DN-HfiALTHTdL-LY,  ad.  In  an  unhealthful 
manner ;  unwholesbmely.  Milton. 

DN-HeALTH'FX>L-NeS3,  ra.  The  state  of  being 
unhealthful ;  unwholesomeness.  Bacon. 

ON-HfiALTH'l-LY,  ad.   In  an  unhealthy  manner. 

tJN-HfiALTH'l-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  unhealthy.  Dampier. 

CN-HfiAI,TH'Y  (On-hSIth'e),  a.     Unfavorable   to 

health ;  not  healthy  ;  sicklv  ;  wanting  health  ; 

not  wholesome.     "  Unhealthy  fogs."      Brande. 

ON-HEaRD'  (an-h6rd')    [Bn-hgrd',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E. 

F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;   an-h§rd',  Wb."],  a.    Not  heard  ; 

not  perceived  by  the  ear.  .     Milton. 

Unheard  of,  obscure  ;  not  known  by  fame.   Ohnrill. 

~ ''"pfecedenfed  ;  having  no  precedent  or  example. 

The  most  unheard  of  confusion."     Swift, 

t  rjN-HEART',  V.  a.    To  dishearten,  Shak. 

&N-KEAT'5D,  a.  Not  heated  or  made  hot.   Boyle. 

&N-H6av'EN-LY  (an-hSv'vn-l?),  a.  Not  heaven- 
ly ;  not  celestial.  "  Unheavenly  spirits."  Byron. 
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trN-HfiD<?ED'  (an-h«jd'),  a.  Not  hedged.    Young. 

On-IIEEI)'(:d,  a.  Not  heeded ;  disregarded  ;  not 
noticed ;  not  attended  to.  Milton, 

ON-UEED'JPD-LY,  ad.    Without  being  heeded. 

CtN-HEED'pOl,  a.    Not  heedful.         Beau.  ^  Fl. 

ON-HEED'fOl-LY,  ad.  In  an  unheedful  man- 
ner ;  carelessly  ;  negligently.  Shak. 

t  tJN-HEED'l-LY,  ad.    Unheedfully.       Bp.  Hall. 

tJN-HEED'[NG,a.  Not  heeding;  careless.  Dryden. 

t  Cn-HEED'Y,  a.    Precipitate ;  sudden.       Shak. 

t  CN-HELE',  v.  a.  To  uncover ;  to  unheal.  Spenser. 

tJN-HEI.M',  V.  a.    To  remove  or  strip  off  the  helm 
or  helmet  from  ;  to  unhelmet. 
I  have  dismounted  you,  and  now  I  will  tmhebn  you.  W.  Scott. 

CjV-HELMED',  a.  Having  the  helm  or  helmet 
removed  from  the  face.  Bcmers.    Scott. 

On-h6l'M5T,  v.  a.   To  deprive  of  a  helmet.  Scott. 

tJN-HELPED'  (un-li«Ipt'),  o.  Not  helped ;  unas- 
sisted; unaided.  Dryden. 

ON-HELP'FiyL,  a.  Giving  or  affording  no  help 
or  assistance.     "  Unhelpful  tears."  Shak. 

CN-HfiLP'FOL-LY,  ad.    In  an  unhelpful  way. 

ON-HEMMED'  (an-h«md'),  a.    Not  hemmed.  Ash. 

UN-Hp-RO'JC,  a.    Not  heroic.  Peterborough, 

UN-HE§'J-TAT-ING,  a.    Not  hesitating  ;  prompt. 

t/N-Hfi^'l-TAT-lNG-LY,  ad.  In  an  unhesitating 
manner ;  without  hesitation.  Qu.  Rev. 

frN-HEWN'  (un-han'),  a.    Not  hewn.       Dryden. 

UN-HId'DEN  (un-hid'dn),  a.    Not  hidden.     Ash. 

+  UN-HlDE',  V.  a.    To  discover.  P.  Fletcher, 

UN-HIDE'B01)nd,  a.    Not  hidebound.       Milton. 

tJN-HtN'DpRED  (un-hln'derd),  a.     Not  hindered. 

iJN-HIN^E',  V.  a.  [i.  UNHINGED  ;  pp.  unhing- 
ing, UNHINGED.] 

1.  To  remove  from  the  hinges.  Johnson. 

2.  To  displace  by  violence  or  force ;  to  de- 
stroy the  balance  or  equipoise  of;  to  disorder ;  to 
confuse  ;  to  derange  ;  to  unsettle. 

Hills  unhinged  from  their  deep  roots  depart.       Blackmore. 
Effaced  my  loyalty,  unhinged  my  faith.  Dryden. 

fjN-HTN(?E'lVH;NT,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
hinged,    [k.]  Chalmers. 

tJ-V-HIREO'  (un-hird'),  a.    Not  hired.         Milton. 

Cn-HIS-tOR'I-CAL,  o.    Not  historical.        Fark. 

UN-HIT',  a.    Not  hit  or  struck.  B.  Jonson. 

UN-HITCH',  v.  a.  [i.  UNHITCHED  ;  pp.  UNHITCH- 
ING, UNHITCHED.]  To  loose  or  free,  as  any 
thing  which  is  hitched  ;  to  unfasten.  Ash. 

tJN-HI VE',  V,  a.  To  remove  from  a  hive  :  —  to 
deprive  of  a  hive  or  shelter.  Clarke. 

On-hIved'  (-hlvd'),  a.    Not  hived,  or  in  a  hive. 

UN-HOARD'  (un-h5rd'),  v.  a.  To  take  away  or  re- 
move from  a  hoard  or  store. 

To  unhoard  the  cash  of  some  rich  burgher.        Xitton. 

t  ttN-HOLD',  v.a.  To  release  the  hold  of.  Otway. 

CN-HO'LI-LY,  ad.  Without  holiness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t^N-HO'LI-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  unholy  ; 
impiety  ;  profaneness  ;  wickedness.       Raleigh. 

tJN-HO'LY,  a.  1.  Not  holy ;  not  sacred ;  not 
consecrated  ;  unhallowed  ;  profane  ;  iingodly. 

Nothing  shall  enter  Into  the  New  Jerusalem  that  Is  defiled 
or  unholy.  Leighlon. 


2.  Impious  ;  irreverent ;  wicked  ;  sinful. 


Vnhnhi  Is  the  voice 
Of  loud  thanksgiving  over  slaughtered  men. 


Cnvrptr. 


t  t^N-HfiN'ipST  (-5n'?st),  a.    Dishonest.  Ascham. 

t  t)N-H6N'5ST-LY,  ad.    Dishonestly.  UdoL 

t0N-H6N'0R-A-BLE,  a.    Dishonorable.   Surrey. 

Cn-H6N'0RED  (un-5n'iird),  a.    Not  honored. 

r^i-HOOD'  (an-hfld'),  v.  a.  [i.  UNHOODED  ;  pp. 
irNHOODiNO,  UNHOODED.]  To  deprive  of  a 
hood.    "  Unhood  thy  falcon  bold."    SomerviUe. 

ON-HOOK'  (Sn-hAk'),  v.  a.     [».  unhooked  ;  pp. 
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tJNHooKiKO,  UNHOOKED.]    To  disengage  or  ro. 
move  from  a  hook ;  to  unclasp.  Aah. 

ON-HOOP',  v.  a.    To  divest  of  hoops. 

Unhnop  the  fUr  icz,  and  cure  thi*  tuhioaaUe  trmpany 
got  among  them.  AdJUm. 

On-hooped'  (Bn-hOpt'  or  -hSpt'),  p,  a.  Not 
hooped ;  deprived  of  hoops. 

On-hoped'  (an-hapt'),  o.      Not  hoped  for;   not 

expected  ;  not  anticipated  with  desire,  as  a  good. 

"  With  unhoped  success."  Dryden. 

Unhoped  for,  not  hoped  for  or  expected.        rh-gdem. 

On-H6PE'f0l,  a.  Not  hopeful ;  such  as  leaves 
no  room  to  hope  ;  hopeless ;  desponding.  Boyle. 

On-FIOPE'fOl-LY,  ad.  Not  hopefully;  hope- 
lessly. ■  Scott. 

ON-HOrneD'  (an-librnd'),  a.  Deprived  of,  or 
without,  a  horn  or  horns.  A$h. 

0N-H6RSE',  r.  a.  [t.  unhoiwed  ;  pp.  unhors- 
ing, UNHORSED.]  To  throw  from  a  horse  or 
from  the  saddle  ;  to  dismount.  Waller. 

ON-HO§ED'  (an-li8zd'),  a.     Not  hosed.    Southey. 

t  0N-H6s'PI-TA-BLE,  c.     Inhospitable.  Dryden. 

0N-H6s'TILE,  o.    Not  hostile.  /.  Phillips. 

0n-H6u§E',  v.  a.  [t.  unhoused  ;  pp.  unhous- 
ING,  unhoused.]  To  deprive  of  a  house  or 
shelter  ;  to  dislot^e.  Donne. 

ON-HOXysED'  (an-hoQzd'),  a.  Not  housed ;  having 
no  settled  habitation  ;  homeless  ;  destitute,  or 
deprived,  of  a  house  or  dwelling.  Shak. 

t  ON-HoO'SELLED  (un-hiifi'zld),  a.  [A.  S.  un, 
not,  and  huslian,  to  administer  or  celebrate  the 
sacrament.]  Not  houselled  ;  not  having  com- 
municated or  received  the  sacrament.         Shak. 

tON-HU'MAN,  a.     Inhuman.  South. 

ON-HU'MAN-IZE,  v.  a.  To  divest  of  humanity  ; 
to  render  savage  or  inhuman,     [n.]    Symmoru. 

ON-HU'MAN-TZED  (-Izd),  a.    Not  humanized. 

Purity  is  ridiculed  and  act  at  nought  aa  a  aour,  unsocial, 
uahunianized  virtue.  Fortem. 

UN-HOm'BLED  (an-ham'bld),  a.  Not  humbled ; 
not  touched  with  shame  or  confusion  ;  proud. 

Unftumbled,  unrepented,  unreformed.  Miltam. 

0N-HU-MIl'1-AT-|NG,  a.    Not  humiliating. 

UN-HU'MORED  (-ya'inord),  a.  Not  humored.  Aah. 

0N-HI>NG',  a.    Not  hung ;  not  hanged.    Diright. 

On-HUNT'^D,  a.    Not  hunted.  Clarke. 

On-HURT',  a.   Not  hurt ;  not  harmed ;  uninjured. 

ON-HURT'Ft>L,  a.    Not  hurtful ;  harmless.  UdaL 

ON-HURT'FiyL-LY,  ad.    Without  harm.       Pope. 

ON-HURT'FiyL,-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  not  being 
hurtful ;  harmlessness.  Udid, 

Ox\-HO§'BAND-5D,rt.  Not  husbanded;  neglected  ; 
not  managed  providently  or  frugally.      Browne, 

UN-HOsHED'  (un-hasht'),  a.  Not  stilled  or  qui- 
eted ;  not  tranquillized.  "  My  heart  uu- 
hushed."  Byron, 

ON-HOSK',».a.    To  strip  off  the  husk.  Chambers. 

On-hOsKED'  (-hu8kt'),p.  a.  Not  husked.  Bp.  IlalL 

U'JVl-    [L.  unus,  one.]     A  prefix  implying  one. 

U-Nl-AX'AL,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  oris,  an  axle.] 
Noting  crystals,  as  the  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar, 
which  have  only  one  ojjtical  axis,  or  axis  of 
double  refraction  ;  uniaxial ;  —  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  biajral  or  biaxial.  Lloyd.  —  See 
Axis  of  double  refraction  under  Refraction. 

0-Nl-AX'I-AL,  a.     Uniaxal.  Pereira. 

U-NI-CAr'1-NAT-PD,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  carina, 
a  keel.]    Having  one  ndge  or  keel.  Craig. 

U'Nl-CORN,  n.  [L.  unicomuus  ;  unicornis,  one- 
horned  ;  unus,  one,  and  cornit,  a  horn.] 

1.  A  name  applied  to  an  unknown  or  a  fabu- 
lous animal  having  one  horn  ;  the  monoceros. 

*5»  "  The  orj'x  ( Ortrz  leueophira),  remarkable  for  its 
long,  slender  horns,  and  being  most  probably  the  ani- 
mal which  pave  origin  to  the  fabulous  unicorn  of  the 
ancients  . .  .  and  frequently  represented  in  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Egypt."    Baird. 
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"  The  chiru  {Pantholops  nodgsonii),  inhabiting  tlie 
elevated  plains  of  Thibet,  and  whicli,  from  often 
losing,  one  of  its  horns  in  consequence  of  its  pugna- 
cious propensities,  h^s  been  called  by  the  natives  the 
unicorn,  being  considered  by  tliem  to  possess  only  a 
single  horn."    Baird. 

j^g-  It  has  been  a  question  whether  one  of  the  spe- 
cies (^Rhinocerus  unicurnis  of  Linna'US,  Rhinoceros  In- 
dicus  of  Cuvier)  is  not  the  nS"l  (Reem)or  t]"''!  (Rem) 

of  Scripture  (Num.  xxiii.  22  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  &c.). 
In  the  Septuagint  the  word  is  translated  Movoxtpoif, 
or  Unicorn,  except  in  Isaiah,  where  it  is  rendered 
Ai5poi'  (or  the  mighty  or  powerful  ones).  In  the  Tig- 
urine  and  Vulgate  versions  the  word  is  rendered 
(Num.  xxiii.  22;  Job  xxxix.  9,  10)  Rhinoceros,  with 
a  note  to  the  former  that  others  read  Monoceros.  In 
the  Bible  "  Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barker, 
Printer  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Maiestie  " 
("Breeches  Bible  "),  the  word  used  is  ^^Unicorne"  ; 
and  Unicom  is  the  expression  in  the  version  now  In 
use  in  our  churches. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  Reem  or  ReVni  of 
Scripture  were  savage  animals  of  the  bovine  genus, 
and  others  that  the  word  signified  the  Oryx,  observing 
that  Reem  is  the  Arabian  name  for  a  species  of  wilii 
goat  or  gazelle.  Th  se  allege  that  the  Reem  was  two- 
horned.  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  ani- 
mal or  animals  intended  to  be  designated  in  most  of 
the  passages  referred  to,  if  not  in  all,  was  or  were  the 
Rhinoceros  unicornis,  or  Great  Asiatic  one-!iorned  Rhi- 
noceros.    Enff.  Cyc. 

2.  (Zoiil.)  The  narwhal;  —  called  also  sea- 
unicorn,  and  tinicorn-whale.  Baird. 

3.  (Ornitk.)  A  kind  of  bird,  larger  than  a 
swan,  having  a  horn  on  the  forehead.         Grew. 

4.  (Ent.)  A  kind  of  insect. 

Some  vnicomx  we  will  allow  even  among  insects,  as  those 
nasicornous  beetles  described  by  Mtiffetus.  Browne. 

5.  {Ilcr.)  A  fabulous  animal  having  the  head, 
neck,  and  body  of  the  horse,  the  legs  of  the  buck, 
the  tail  of  the  lion,  and  a  long  horn  growing 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  Ogilvie. 

tr'NI-CORN,  a.    Having  one  horn  ;  unicornous. 

The  ^'otodonta  unicornis,  or  wiicorn  moth,  so  called  from 
the  horn  on  the  back  of  the  caterpillar.  JIan-is. 

U-NI-CORN'OUS,  a.  Having  but  one  horn  ;  uni- 
corn.    "  Unicornous  beetles."  Browne. 

O'NI-CORN-PLANT,  n.  (Bot.)  A  low,  branching 
annual  plant  exhaling  a  heavy  odor,  and  having 
a  fleshy  pod  with  the  inner  part  soon  woody, 
and  terminated  by  a  long  beak  which  at  length 
splits  into  two  hooked  horns  ;  Martynia  probos- 
cidea.  Gray. 

tJN-i-DE'AL,  a.    Not  ideal ;  actual.         Joh?ison. 

ON-ID-I-O-MAT'IC,  a.    Not  idiomatic.     Qu.  Rev. 

Dn-I'DLE,  a.    Not  idle  ;  diligent.  Sidney. 

U-NJ-FA'CIAIj  (yu-ne-fa'shjl),  a.  [L.  iinus.  one, 
and  fades,  face.]  Having  one  face  or  front 
surface.  Wright. 

U-NIF'IC,  a.  Making  one  or  unity,  [r.]  Brit.Crit. 

U-Nl-FJ-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  imus,  one,  and  facia, 
to  make.]  The  act  of  uniting  with  another  so 
as  to  form  one  being. 

Unification-wMh  God  was  the  final  aim  of  the  Neo-platoni- 
clans:  and  unification  with  God  is  also  one  of  the  beliefs  of 
the  Chinese  philosoplier,  Lao  Tseu.  Fleniiny. 

tJ-Nl-FLO'ROUS,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  flos,  a 
flower.]  (Bot.)  Bearing  only  one  flower ;  one- 
flowered.  Gray. 

U-NJ-FO'LJ-ATE,  a.  [L.  U7iiis,  one,  and  folium, 
a  leaf.]  (Bat.)  Bearing  only  one  leaf;  one- 
leaved. 

C'NI-FORM  (yu'ne-form),  a.  [L.  uniformis;  unus, 
one,  and  forma,  form  ;  It.,  Sp.,  ^  Fr.  uniforme.'\ 
Having  always  the  same  form,  fashion,  or  man- 
ner ;  followinfj  the  same  plan,  method,  design, 
or  tenor ;  consistent ;  consonant ;  not  variable  ; 
undeviating;  regular;  constant;  equable;  alike. 

Thouffh  when  confusedly  mingled,  as  in  this  stratum,  it 
may  put  on  a  face  never  so  unijonn  and  alike,  vet  it  is  in 
reality  very  different.  Woodicard. 

Sometimes  there  are  many  parts  of  a  law,  and  sometimes 

it  is  uniform,  and  hath  in  it  but  one  duty.  Bp.  Taj/lor. 

All  with  imiform  consent  admire  her.  Hooker. 

The  only  doubt  is  . . .  how  far  cliurcheS  are  bound  to  be 
vniform  in  their  ceremonies.  Hooker. 

Uniform  matter,  matter  which  is  all  of  the  same 
kind  and  texture;  homr.ceneous. —  Uniform  motion, 
the  motion  of  a  body  which  passes  over  equal  spaces 
in  equal  times  ;  equable  motion.  Hutton. 

C'NI-FORM,  n.  A  dress  of  the  same  kind  with 
others,  as  the  regimental  dress  of  a  soldier. 


By  the  regnlatlons  [of  the  British  army!  oJBcerg  are  not  al- 
lowed to  appear  in  plain  clothes  while  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
camps  or  quarters,  but  aie  directed  to  wear  their  proper  uni- 
fo>-ins.  StocqueUr, 

U-NI-FORM-J-TA'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  believes 
that  causes  now  in  operation  are  suflacient  to 
account  for  all  geological  changes.  Wright. 

TJ-NI-FORM'J-Ty,  n.     [L.  uniformitas ;   It.   uni- 

formita ;  Sp.  iiniformidad ;  Fr.  uniformite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  uniform ;  resemblance 
to,  or  consistency  with,  itself;  even  tenor; 
sameness  ;  regularity  ;  uniformness. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  remarkable  for  that  steadiness  and 
vnyormity  wliich  ran  through  all  her  actions.  Addison. 

2.  Conformity  to  one  pattern  ;  consonance. 

The  great  Council  of  Nice  ordained  that  there  should  be  a 
constant  uniformity  in  this  case.  A'elson. 

Act  of  uniformity,  (Ereo-.  Hist.)  an  act,  which  was 
passed  in  1661,  regulating  the  form  of  public  prayers, 
administration  of  sacraments,  and  other  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  obliged  all  the  clergy  to  sub- 
scribe the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  This  act  caused  up- 
wards of  2000  conscientious  ministers  to  quit  the 
Church  of  England,  and  take  their  lots  among  the 
Dissenters.  Haydn.     Brande. 

U'NI-FORM-LY,  ad.  In  a  uniform  manner  ;  with- 
out variation  ;  in  an  even  tenor  ;  without  diver- 
sity or  change.  "  Uniformly  bold."  Hooker. 
To  vary  uniformly  with  regard  to  each  other,  {Math.) 
to  vary,  as  two  dependent  quanities,  tlie  ratio  of 
whose  corresponding  increments  is  constant./?a.  l[  P. 

U'NI-FORM-NESS,n.  Uniformity,  [r.]    Berkeley. 

U'Nl-FORM-SWORD,  n.  An  officer's  sword  of 
the  pattern  prescribed  by  the  regulations  for 
the  army  or  the  navy.    [England.]     Simmonds. 

U'NI-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  facio,  to 
make.]  To  form  into  one  ;  to  make  a  unit  of. 
[r.]  Coleridge. 

U-NI-QJEN'J-TURE,  n.  [L.  unu3,  one,  and  geiii- 
tus,  a  begetting.]  The  state  of  being  the  only- 
begotten.  Pearson. 

U-JVJ-<^EJ^'I'TUS,  n.  [L.  unigenitus,  only-begot- 
ten ;  unus,  one,  and  gigno,  genitus,  to  beget.] 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  The  bull  issued  by  Pope  Clement 
XI.  in  1713,  against  the  French  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  notes  by  Pasquier 
Quesnel,  priest  of  the  Oratory,  and  a  celebrated 
Jansenist; — so  called  from  the  first  words, 
Unigenitus  Dei  Filius.  Hook. 

U-NI(^'5;-NOtJS,.  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  genus, 
kind.]  Of  one  kind  ;  of  the  same  genus.  Smart. 

UN-lG-NiT'^;D,  a.    Not  ignited.  Ash. 

U-NI-JU'GATE,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  j'ugum,  a 
yoke.]  {Bot.)  Noting  pinnate  leaves  whose 
petiole  bears  one  pair  of  leaflets ;  paired  ;  bi- 
nate.  Litidlcy. 

U-NF-LA'BI-ATE,    a.     [L.  utius,  one,  and  labium, 
■    a  lip.]     (Bot.)  Noting  irregular,  monopetalous 
corollas  having  only  one  lip,  and  monopetalous 
corollas  slit  on  one  side,  as  the  ligulate  florets 
of  composite  flowers.  Gray.     Henslow. 

U-NI-LAT'ifR-AL,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  lattis, 
lateris,  a  side.] 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  one  side. 

2.  (Bot.)  Arranged  on,  or  turned  towards, 
one  side  only ;  one-sided.  Lindley. 

U-NI-LIN'^-AT-^D,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  linea, 
a  line.]     Having  one  line.  Craig. 

U-N{-LIT'jpR-AI-,  a.  ~[L.  unus,  one,  and  litera,  a 
letter.]    Consisting  of  only  one  letter.      Smart. 

UN-JL-LU'M{-nAt-5D,  a.    Not  illuminated.  Ash. 

UN-IL-LU'MJNED  (-lu'mjnd),  a.     Not  illumined. 

UN-JL-LCs'TRAT-^D,  a.     Not  illustrated.    Good. 

UN-IL-LUS'TRA-TlVE,  a.  Not  illustrative.   Mag. 

U-NJ-LOC'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  loculus, 
dim.  of  locus,  a  place.] 

1.  {Conch.)  Not  divided  into  cells  or  cham- 
bers, as  shells.  Brande. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  only  one  cell  or  cavity,  as 
the  anther  in  certain  plants  ;  one-celled.    Gray. 

tJN-lM-A§t'IN-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  imag- 
ined ;  inconceivable.  Tillotson. 

tJN-IM-AQ'JN-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  unimaginable.  More. 

UN-IM-A^'IN-A-BLY,  ad.  To  a  degree  not  to  be 
imagined ;  inconceivably.  Boyle, 


tJN-IM-A(?'l-NA-TiVE,rt.    Not  imaginative.  Wit. 

UN-JM-Ay^'lNED  (-?-mSd'jind),  a.     Not  imagined. 

UN-|M-BlT'T5RED  (-bit'terd),  a.    Not  imbittered. 

UN-1M-BR0eD'  (-briid'),  a.    Not  imbrued.      Ash. 

tJN-JM-BUED'  (-bud'),  a.    Not  imbued.         Smith. 

t  UN-IM'I-TA-BLE,  a.     Inimitable.  Burnet. 

t-  UN-IM'l-TA-BLY,  ad.     Inimitably.  Clarke. 

UN-IM'l-TAT-eD,  a.     Not  imitated.         Johnson. 

ON-IM-MERSED'  (-jm-merst'),  a.    Not  immersed. 

CN-JM-MOR'TAL,  a.     Not  immortal.  MiUon. 

UN-IM-MOR'TAL-IZED  (-Izd),  a.  Not  immortal- 
ized,  or  rendered  immortal.  Ash. 

tJN-lM-PAlR' A-BT-E,  a.  That  cannot  be  impaired ; 
not  to  be  diminished.  HakewiU. 

UN-|M-PAiRED'  (un-jm-pArd'),  a.  Not  impaired 
or  injured  ;  not  enfeebled  or  diminished.  Knox. 

UN-JM-PART'^D,  a.    Not  imparted.  Cotcper. 

UN-JM-PAs'SION-ATE,  a.  Not  impassionate.   CL 

UN-IM-PAs'SION-ATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing unimpassionate.  Clarke. 

UN-JM-PAs'SIONED  (un-im-pSsh'und),  a.  Not  im- 
passioned ;  not  animated  or  spirited  ;  calm  ;  in- 
nocent;  quiet;  tranquil.  Thomson. 

UN-IM-PEACH'A-BLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  impeach- 
ment ;  not  impeachable.  Huish. 

UN-IM-PEACHED'  (iin-im-pecht'),  a.  Not  im- 
peached ;  not  doubted  or  questioned.  Blackstone. 

tJN-JM-PED'^D,  a.    Not  impeded.  Clarke. 

UN-Im'PL{-CAT-5D,  a.     Not  implicated.    Clarke. 

tJN-IM-PLig'IT,  a.    Not  implicit.  Milton. 

UN-jM-PLORED'  (-plord'),  a.     Not  implored. 

ilHtOH. 


And  to  all  [grace] 
Comes  unprevented,  unim)ilored,  unsought. 


tJN-IM-POR'TANCE,  n.  The  state  of  being  unim- 
portant ;  want  of  importance.  W.  Scott. 

UN-IM-POR'TANT,  a.     1.  Not  important ;  incon- 
siderable ;  insignificant ;  trivial  ;  trifling.  Hurd. 
2.  Assuming  no  airs  of  dignity.  Pope. 

tUN-!M-PORT'lNG,  a.    Unimportant.    Bp.  HaU. 

UN-TM-POR-TUNED'  (iin-im-pnr-tund'),  a.  Not  im. 
portuned  or  solicited  ;  not  perseveringly  or  per. 
tinaciously  begged  or  besought.  Donne. 

UN-IM-PO^ED'  (iin-ini-p6zd'),  a.  Not  imposed, 
f^et,  or  fixed  ;  not  enjoined.  Milion, 

tJN-JM-PO§'lNG,  a.    Not  imposing.         Thomson. 

UN-IM-PREG'NA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  taken  or 
impugned  ;  not  impregnable.  Qu.  Itev. 

UN-JM-PREG'NAT-^D,  a.     Not  impregnated. 

UN-IM-PRESSED'  (-prSst'),  a.     Not  impressed. 

UN-IM-PRES-SI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  not 
being  susceptible  of  impression.   London  Neics, 

UN-JM-PRES'Sl-BLE,  a.  Not  impressible.  .Bmn^. 

tJN-[M-PRES'SIVE,  a.     Not  impressive.        Reed. 

UN-IM-PRES'SIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  unimpres.sive 
manner ;  without  impression.  Clarke. 

UN-IM-PRES'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  unimpressive.  Ec.  Rev. 

UN-!M-PRI§'ON-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  im- 
prisoned or  held  in  confinement.  Milton. 

UN-IM-PRI§'ONED  (un-jm-prlz'nd),  a.  Not  con- 
fined in  prison  ;  not  imprisoned.     Wordstoorth. 

UN-IM-PRO'PRI-AT-^D,  a.     Not  impropriated. 

UN-IM-Pr6v'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  im- 
proved ;  incapable  of  melioration.      Hammond. 

UN-{M-PR6v'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  not  being  improvable.        Hammond. 

UN-I.\I-Pr6vED'  (un-im-pr8vd'),  a.  1.  Not  im- 
proved or  made  better ;  not  advanced  in  man- 
ners, knowledge,  or  wisdom  ;  not  taught.  Pope. 

2.  Not  used  or  employed.  Ramsay. 

3.  Unoccupied  ;  uncultivated.  Franklin. 
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4.  t  Not  censured  or  blamed ;  unimpeached. 

Younp  Fortinhrns 
Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full.  S/iak. 

0n-!M-Pr6v'|NG,  a.  Not  improving ;  not  tend- 
ing to  improve,  instruct,  or  benefit.  Dyer. 
ON-|M-PUGNED'(-pand'),a.  Not  impugned.  Ash. 
0N-|M-PUT'A-BLB,  a.  Not  imputable.  Craiff. 
rJN-JM-PUT'pD,  a.    Not  imputed.  Pope. 

U"N{-MCs'CU-LAR,  a.  {Zonl.)  Having  one  mus- 
cle only  aiid  one  muscular  impression,  as  bi- 
valve mollusks.  Wright. 

0n-IN-CAR'C5R-AT-5D,  a.  Not  incarcerated.  ^sA. 

Cn  IN-CAR'NATE,  a.    Not  incarnate.        PoUok. 

ON-lN-CfiNSED'  (un-in-s6nst'),  a.  Not  incensed 
or  irritated ;  not  angered.  Cowper. 

0n-IN-CHAnt'5D,  a.    Unenchanted.        Milton. 

0n-|N-CIT'5D,  a.    Not  incited.         Wordsworth. 

Dn-JN-CLO§ED'  (un-jn-kl6zd'),  a.    Not  inclosed. 

Cn-!N-COR'PQ-RAT-PD,  a.    Not  incorporated. 

(JfN-lN-CREAS'A-BLE,  a.  Admitting  no  increase. 
"  Unincreasahle  elevation."     [n.]  Boyle. 

DN-|N-CREASED'  (-kreat'),  a.  Not  increased.  Ash. 

ON-IN-cOl'CAT-^D,  a.    Not  inculcated.        Ash. 

ON-JN-CUM'B^RED  (-herd),  a.  Not  encumbered. 
"  A  fortune  .  .  .  wholly  unincumbered."    Burke. 

tJN-JN-DEBT'pD,  a.    Not  indebted.  Black. 

ON-jN-d£m'NJ-fIED,  a.    Not  indemnified.    Ash. 

0N-IN-DENT'?D,  a.    Not  indented.  Ash. 

0N-IN'DI-CAT-5D,  a.    Not  indicated.  Ash. 

On-JN-DICT'^D  (-dit'ed),  a.    Not  indicted.    Ash. 

ON-lN-DIF'FgR-jpN-CY,  n.  State  of  being  unin- 
different;  partiality."    [r.]  Lord  Tenterden. 

ON-IN-DIF'F^R-^NT,  a.  Not  indifferent;  not 
disinterested ;  partial.  Hooker. 

DN-JN-DORSED'  (-dbrst'),  a.    Not  indorsed.  Ash. 

Cn-IN-DUCED'  (-dust'),  a.    Not  induced.  Clarke. 

ON-IN-DUL^ED' (-duljd'),  a.  Not  indulged.    Ash. 

ON-lN-DUL'gf?NT,  a.    Not  indulgent.      Francis. 

ON-jN-ntJS'TRl-OUS,  a.    Not  industrious ;  idle. 

t?N-lN-DtJS'TR[-OUS-LY,  ad.    Lazily.         BoyU. 

i1n-1N-E'BRI-AT-ING,  a.  Having  no  intoxicating 
qualities ;  not  inebriating.  Qu.  Rev. 

(  .\--|N-FAT'U-AT-eu,  a.    Not  infatuated.      Ash. 

(jN-lN-FECT'gD,  a.    Not  infected.  Burnet. 

Cn-JN-FEC'TIOUS  (-(Sk'shus),  a.    Not  infectious. 

Cn-IN-FEST'5D,  a.    Not  infested.  Kirby. 

Cn-|N-FLAMED'  (-jn-flamd'),  a.     Not  inflamed. 

On-IN-FLAM'MA-BLE,  a.   Not  inflammable.  Ure. 

t)N-IN-FLec"ngN-AL,a.  Not  inflectional.  Craik. 

Cn-IN-FL!ct'?D,  a.    Not  inflicted.  Ash, 

CiV-lN'FUJ-pNCED  (un-In'flu-?nst),  a.  Not  influ- 
enced ;  not  moved  or  actuated.  Milton. 

tJN-lN-FLU-fiN'CIVE,  a.  Not  having  or  exercis- 
ing influence ;  uninfluential.     [r.]      Coleridge. 

CN-lN-FUJ-fiN'TIAL,  a.  Not  having  influence; 
not  influential.     '  Qu.  Rev. 

0n-*1N-F6RMED'   (un-in-formd'),   a.     1.   Not   in- 
formed; untaught;  uninstructed.  Milton. 
2.  Unanimated  ;  not  enlivened,     [r.] 

The  Picts.  though  never  so  beautiful,  have  dead,  tmm- 
formed  countenances.  i^iectaloi: 

0n-JN-F6rm'|NG,  a.    Not  informing.      Browne. 

CN-IN-FRTiNOED'  (un-jn-frlnjd'),  a.  Not  infringed; 
not  violated ;  not  transgressed.  Knox. 

ON-IN-^EN'IOUS,  or  UN-JN-GE'Nl-OOS,  a.  Not 
having  ingenuity  ;  awkward.  Burke. 

On-IN-^EN'U-oOs,  a.  Not  ingenuous ;  not  frank, 
candid,  or  sincere  ;  disingenuous.  Milton. 

0N-IN-«;}fiN'lT-OUS-Nfiss,  n.  A  want  of  ingenu- 
ousness ;  disingenuousness.  Hammond. 

&N-jN-HAB'|-TA-BLE,  a.    Not  inhabitable.  Shak. 


tJN-lN-IlAB'l-TA-BLE-Nfias,  n.    The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  uninhabitable.  Boyle. 

CN-IN-nAB'!T-pD,  a.     Not  inhabited.    Dumpier. 

ON-IN-»ER-|-TA-bIi/J-TY,  n.    The   state  of  not 
being  inheritable.  Coleridge. 

fJN-|N-r"TI-ATE  (un-in-t8h'e-9t),  )  „.  Not  initi- 
0N-|N-I"TI-AT-gl)(-l8h'e-at-ed),  >  ated.  Qu.  Rev. 
UN-IN'JURED  (-In'jtird),  a.  Not  injured.  Milton. 
ON-JN-JU'RI-OUS,  a.    Not  injurious.  Knox. 

tJN-JN-ariR'jNG,   a.      That  does  not   inquire; 
having  no  disposition  to  inquire.  Abp.  Whately. 

ON-|N-tlUl§'J-TlVE,    a.      Not  inquisitive;    not 
curious  to  know ;  not  inquiring.      Bp  Uorsley. 

ON-IN-SCRIBED'   (un-jn-skrlbd'),  a.     Having  no 
inscription ;  not  inscribed.  Pope. 

UN-IN-SP!reD'  (un-jn-spird'),  a.    Not  inspired. 
The  opinions  of  any  miinrinreil  teacher.  lip.  IIor»ley. 

UN-IN-SPIr'IT-^D,  a.     Not  inspirited.         Allen. 

UN-|N-STAlled'  (-stawld'),  a.  Not  inst^lled.^sA. 

tJN-lN'STI-GAT-?D,  a.    Not  instigated.         Ash. 

UN-lN'STJ-TUT-gD,  a.    Not  instituted.  Ash 

tJN-JN-STRUCT'5D,  a.    Not  instructed.     Locke. 

UN-IN-STROcT'ING,  a.  Not  instructing.  Milton. 

ON-JN-STROc'TIVE,   a.      Not  instructive;    not 
conferring  any  improvement.  Addison. 

UN-lN'Sy-LAT-eo,  a.    Not  insulated.         Smart. 

ON-JN-SULT'^D,  a.    Not  insulted.  Clarke. 

UN-IN-SUR'A-BLE  (-shur-),  a.  Not  insurable.  CI. 

UN-IN-SURED' (-sburd'),  a.   Not  insured.  Wright. 

UN-IN-T5L-LECT'U-AL,  a.    Not  intellectual. 

UN-jN-TEL'LI-^ENCE,   n.      A   want   of    intelli- 
gence or  understanding.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-IN-TEL'LI-(?ENT,  a.    Not  intelligent.    i7a&. 

tJN-IN-TEL'LI-giENT-LY,  ad.     With  want  of  in- 
telligence ;  not  intelligently. 

UN-IN-TEL-Ll-QII-BlL'l-TY,  n.     The  quality  of 
being  unintelligible ;  unintelligibleness. 

Credit  the  miintelligUnlily  of  this  union.  GlanviU. 

UN-1N-TEL'L1-<?I-BLE,  a.     Not  intelligible  ;  that 
cannot  be  understood.  Bp.  Taylor. 

UN-lN-TEL'L!-(?{-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  state  or 
quality  of  being  unintelligible.  Bp.  Herb, 

UN-IN-TftL'Ll-Qfl-BLY,  ad.     In  an  unintelligible 
manner;  not  intelligibly.  Spectator. 

tJN-|N-TENU'pD,  a.     Not  intended;  undesigned. 

UN-IN-TEN'TION-AL,  a.    Not  intentional ;  unde- 
signed ;  not  purposed  or  meant.  Knox. 

UN-IN-TEN'TION-AL-LY,  ad.     Without  inten- 
tion ;  not  with  design.  Cogan. 

tJN-IN-TER'CA-LAT-pn,  a.     Not  intercalated. 

UN-IN-T^R-CEPT'^D,  a.    Not  intercepted. 

tJN-iN-TpR-DICT'fD,  a.    Not  interdicted. 

ttJN-lN'T^R-ESSED  (un-Tn'ter-5st),  a.    Uninter- 
ested.    "  Uninteressed  respect."  Dryden. 

tJN-lN'Tf  R-EST-gD,  a.    Not  interested.    Seeker. 

ON-lN'TgR-fiST-ING,  o.    Not  interesting.  Burke. 

ON-In'TPR-EST-ING-I-Y,  ad.     In  an  uninterest- 
ing manner  ;  without  exciting  interest.  Clarke. 

UN-lN-TpR-MlS'SIQN,  n.    Absence  or  want  of 
intermission.  Smart. 

DN-lN-TpR-MlT'TgD,  a.    Not  intermitted;  un- 
interrupted ;  constant ;  continual. 
Syn.  — See  Continual. 

UN-TN-TpR-MlT'Ten-LY,  ad.  Without  intermis- 
sion or  interruption.  Campbell. 

On-In-TPR-mIt'TJNG,  a.    Having  no  interrup- 
tion ;  never  failing.  Feltham. 

ON-TN-TPR-MTt'TING-LY,   ad.    Without  inter- 
mission ;  uninterinittedly.  Clarke. 

UN-!n-T?R-MIxED'  (5n-In-t?r-inlk8t'),  a-    Not  in- 
termixed ;  not  mingled.  Daniel. 

ON-IN-TER'PQ-LAT-^D,  a.    Not  interpolated. 


ON-IN-TKR'PR^T-A.BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  In- 
terprcted.     [r.]  Ec.  Reo. 

ON-lN-TtR'PRpr-ei),  a.  Not  interpreted;  noi 
explained ;  not  made  clear.  Seeker. 

ON-JN-TiiRRED'  (fin-jn-tSfd'),  a.    Not  interred. 

ON-lN-TeR-ROPT'(;D,  a.  1.  Not  interrupted; 
unbroken  ;  unceasing ;  incessant. 

2.  {Bot.)  Without  any  deviation  in  subordi- 
nate parts,  from  symmetrical  arrangement  or 
regularity  of  outline.  Lindley. 

ifg"  Such  deviations  are  seen  in  pinnated  leaves 
when  Home  of  the  pinnae  are  much  smaller  than  oth- 
ers, or  wildly  wanting ;  in  spikes  when  tbe  axis  is 
unusually  elongated  and  not  covered  with  flowera, 
&.C.     Lindley. 

ON-lN-TgR-RtJPT'gD-LY,  ad.  Without  interrup- 
tion or  disturbance.  Pearson. 

CN-|N-THRAlLED'  (Hn-jn-thrftld'),  a.  Free  from 
slavery  or  bondage  ;  disin thralled.  Milton. 

0N-In'TI-MAT-5D,  a.    Not  intimated.  Ash. 

CN-lN-TlM'l-nAT-po,  a.     Not  intimidated. 

CN-lN-TdX'l-CAT-JNG,  a.    Not  intoxicating. 

UN-IN-TRENCHED'  (un-in-tr«ncht'),  a.  Not  in- 
trenched ;  undefended.  Pope 

t  0N-In'TRI-CAT-5D,  rt.    Not  intricated.    Ham. 

UN-lN-TRO-DUCED'  (-dust'),  a.    Not  introduced 

CN-JN-URED'  (-yurd'),  a.    Not  inured.     Philips. 

0N-IN-VAD'5D,  a.    Not  invaded.  Reynolds. 

tJN-JN-VENT'5D,  a.    Not  invented.  Milton. 

tJN-lN-VEN'TlVE,  a.    Not  inventive.      W.  ScoU. 

UN-IN-VEN'TIVE-LY,  ad.    Not  inventively. 

(jN-IN-VERT'eo,  a.    Not  inverted.  Young. 

tJN-lN-VEST'gD,  a.    Not  invested.  Ed.  Rev. 

ON-JN-VES'TJ-GA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  in- 
vestigated or  searched  out.  Barrow. 

0N-{N-VES'T|-GAT-5D,a.  Not  investigated.  Ash. 

UN-JN-VES'Tl-GA-TIVE,  a.  Not  capable  of,  or 
given  to,  investigation.  Clarke. 

tJN-lN-VID'j-OUS,  a.    Not  invidious  or  envious. 

UN-IN-VlD'l-OUS-LY,  ad.    Without  envy.  Craig. 

On-IN-VIT'^D,  a.    Not  invited.  Vanburgh. 

tJN-lN-VlT'lNG,  a.    Not  inviting.  Boyle. 

UN-IN- YOKED'  (Qn-jn-v5kt'),  a.    Not  invoked. 

0N-IN-V6LVED'  (un-in-v5lvd'),  a.     Not  involved. 

U'NJ-6,  n.  [L.]  A  genus  of  fresh-water  mussels, 
possessing  two  teeth  in  each  valve.  Baird. 

II  UN'ION  (yun'yun)  [yu'nyun,  S.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. 
Scott;  yu'ne  tin',  W.  P.  J.  JaJ],  n.  [L.  xmio, 
unity,  union,  a  single  large  pearl;  unus,  one; 
It.  unione ;  Sp.  <Sr  Fr.  wntoM.] 

1.  The  act  of  joining  two  or  more  so  as  to 
make  them  one  ;  the  act  of  uniting,  or  the  state 
of  being  united  ;  junction.  Milton, 

2.  A  conjunction  of  mind  or  interests  ;  agree- 
ment ;  concord ;  harmony. 

Self-lore  and  social  at  her  birth  brfran: 

Union  tlie  bond  of  all  things,  and  of  man.  Pope, 

3.  A  federal  compact: — a  confederation,  as 
the  United  States  of  North  America. 

The  want  of  unity  which  exists  between  England  snd  Ire. 
land  has  been  the  cllief  cause  of  the  clamor  for  the  rvpoal  o( 
the  union.  Graham. 

Liberty  and  union,  now  and  for  ever,  one  and  InsemraMe. 

Daniel  Wtbler. 

4.  t  A  pearl  of  great  size  and  beauty. 

The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  hotter  breath; 
And  in  the  eiip  an  unimi  shall  h.'  thmw 
Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.  Shot. 

The  qualities  [of  this  pearl],  orient  whiteness,  greatnrsa, 
roundness,  smoothness,  weight,  I  may  tell  yon  not  easily  to 
be  found  all  in  one.  insomuch  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  out 
two  perfictly  sorted  togetlu-r  in  all  these  points.  And  here- 
upon it  is  "that  our  diiinlies  and  delicates  here  at  Rome 
have  dcvisvd  this  mime  for  Ihem,  and  call  them  tmiOHS,  as  a 
man  would  say,  singular,  ami  hv  Ihemselvv-s  alone. 

HoUamVs  Tmnrlation  of  PHn'l. 

5.  The  upper,  inner  corner  of  an  ensign,  the 
rest  of  the  flag  being  called  the  Jiy. 

0-Tlie«mi/m  of  the  U.  S.  ensien  is  a  blue  field 
with  white  stars,  representing  the  confederation  of 
the  stales,  and  the  fis  is  cnmposetl  of  alternate  white 
and  red  stripes.  The  British  union  contains  tbe  crosses 
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of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick,  represent- 
ing the  union  of  tlie  tliree  kingdoms,  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  Dana.    Mar.  Diet. 

6.  That  which  unites,  as  one  of  the  screws 
or  joints  in  a  locomotive  engine.  Weale. 

Union,  or  ./Jet  of  Union,  {Eng.  Hist.)  the  bringing  of 
two  or  more  countries  under  one  form  of  government ; 
as  th"  union  of  England  and  Scotland  ["1707],  and  the 
uKion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  [1800].  Davis. — 
Union  downward,  (JVaui.)  a  reversing  of  the  flag  as  a 
signal  of  distress.  —  Hypostatical  union,  {Theol.)  the 
union  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  with  the  divine, 
constituting  two  natures  in  one  person.     Hook. 

Syn.  —  Union  is  the  state  of  being  united,  or  being 
one ;  unity  is  oneness,  or  the  state  of  being  one  or  hav- 
ing one  feeling.  Marriage  is  often  termed  a  union,  and 
it  becomes  married  persons  to  live  in  unity.  Union 
implies  a  more  intimate  connection  than  junction. 
Union  of  families  ;  junction  of  armies  ;  union  of  par- 
ties ;  confederacy  oif  states ;  conjunction  of  planets  ; 
concord  of  opinion  or  of  sounds.  —  See  ALLIANCE, 
Association. 

g  UN'ION-IST  (yun'yiin-lst),  n.  One  who  advo- 
cates or  promotes  union.  Ch.  Ob. 

UN-ION-IST'JC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  promoting, 
union.  Schaff. 

UN'ION-iTE,  w.     {Min.)  A  variety  of  oligoclase. 

Dana. 

UN'ION-JAcK  (yiin'yun-),  w.  A  small  flag,  con- 
taining only  the  union  without  the  fly.  Dana. 
4®-  "  The  word  jack  is  probably  derived  from  the 
surcoat  or  jacque  of  the  soldier,  which,  in  the  middle 
ages,  was  usually  emblazoned  with  the  red  cross  of 
St.  George."     Fairholt. 

UN'ION-JOINT  (yiin'yun-),  n.  A  band-joint  or 
cross-pin  in  the  shape'of  the  letter  T.  Simmonds. 

U-N|-6V'IJ-LATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  only  one 
ovule.  "  Gray. 

U-NIP'A-ROtJs,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  pario,  to 
bring'forth.]   Producing  one  at  a  birth.   Browne. 

U'NI-PED,  a.  [L.  Wilts,  one,  and  pes,  pedis,  a 
foot.]     Having  only  one  foot.  Kirby. 

U-NI-PER'SON-AL,  a.     1.  Existing  in  one  person, 

as' the  Deity.  "  Coleridge. 

2.  {Gram.)  Used  only  in   the  third  person 

singular,  as  some  verbs  ;  impersonal.        Wells. 

U-NI-PER'SON-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  believes 
there  is  but  one  person  in  the  Deity.        Faber. 

U-NIP'LI-CATE,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  \x.nA.plico,  pli- 
catus,  to  fold.]     Having  one  fold.  Smart. 

U-NiaUE'  (yu-nek'),  a.  [Fr.]  Sole  ;  being  with- 
out an  equal ;  without  another  of  the  same  kind 
known  to  exist ;  uncommon  ;  singular. 

My  "  Outlines  of  History  "  is,  one  may  say,  unique.  Keighfely, 

U-NiaUE'  (yu-nSk'),  n.  Any  thing  that  exists 
without  a  parallel,     [r.] 

The  propagation  of  Christianity,  in  the  manner  and  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  propagated,  is  an  uniqtie 
in  the  history  of  the  species.  ralcy. 

U-NIQUE'LY,  ad.    In  a  unique  manner.  Qu.  Rev. 

U-NJ-RA'D{-AT-5D,  a.    Having  but  one  ray.  Sm. 

CN-IR-RA'DJ-AT-^D,  a.  Not  irradiated.  Symmons. 

Cn-Ir'RI-TAT-5D,  a.    Not  irritated.  Clarke. 

CN-IR'RJ-TAT-JNG,  a.    Not  irritating.       Clarke. 

tJN-IR'R|-TAT-JNG-LY,  ad.     Not  irritatingly. 

U-NI-SE'RJ-AL,  a.  [L.  units,  one,  and  series,  a 
row.]  Having  one  series ;  in  one  horizontal 
row.  Gray. 

C-NJ-SE'RI-ATE,  a.    Uniserial.  Clarke. 

U-NJ-SE'RI-ATE-LY,  ad.   In  single  regular  series. 

C-NJ-SEX'y-AL,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  flowers  in 
which  stamens  are  present  without  pistils,  or 
flowers  in  which  pistils  are  present  without  sta- 
mens ;  diclinous.  Gray. 

I  U'Nl-SON  [yu'ne-siin,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Wb.  ; 
yii'ne-7.iin,  Ja.  S'm.],  n. 

1.  Accordance  ;  agreement ;  harmony  ;  con- 
cord.    "  Unison  of  soul."  Thomson. 

2.  {Mils.)  Perfect  agreement  or  identity  in 
pitch  of  two  or  more  notes ;  .sometimes  applied 
to  notes  of  the  same  degree  in  different  octaves  : 
—  absence  of  harmony,  as  in  a  piece  or  passage 
for  several  instruments  or  voices  all  performing 
the  same  part.  Dwight. 


II  U'NI-SON,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  sonus,  a 
sound.]  Sounding  alone  ;  unisonant ;  unisonous. 

Sounds  intermixed  with  voice,  choral  or  unison.      Milton. 

U-NIS'O-NANCE,  n.   Consonance ;  unison.  Smart. 

U-NIs'O-NANT,  a.    Being  in  unison.  Smart. 

U-NIS'O-NOUS,  a.  Being  in  unison  ;  without 
harmony  ;  having  the  same  degree  of  acuteness 
or  gravity ;  unisonant. 

Calvin,  who  had  certainly  less  music  in  his  soul  than 
liUther,  rejected  both  vocal  and  instrumental  harmony,  and 
admitted  only  unisonous  psalmody.  Warton. 

U'NJT  (yu'njt),  w.  [h.  unus,  one;  «mtos,  unity ; 
It.  unith ;  Sp.  unidad ;  Fr.  unite. 1 

1.  One ;  the  least  whole  number,  or  the  root 
of  numbers.  Bentley. 

2.  A  gold  coin  of  King  James  I.       Camden. 

3.  {Math.)  A  single  thing  regarded  as  a 
whole.  Davies  ^  Peck. 

.abstract  unit,  the  number  represented  by  1 ;  the 
base  of  the  system  of  natural  numbers.  —  Concrete 
unit,  a  unit  in  which  the  kind  of  thing  is  named  ;  as, 
1  foot,  1  pound,  I  hour. —  Duodecimal  unit,  a  unit  in 
the  scale  of  12's.  —  Fractional  unit,  the  unit  of  a 
fraction,  being  always  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the 
denominator :  thus  in  the  fraction  ^,  the  fractional 
unit  is  1.  —  Integral  unit,  the  unit  1 ;  the  unit  of  in- 
tegral numbers.  —  Unit  of  measure  of  any  quantity,  the 
quantity  of  the  same  kind  with  which  the  quantity 
is  compared  ;  thus  the  unit  of  measure  of  lines  is  a 
line  of  known  or  assumed  length,  as  one  inch,  one 
yard,  &c.-  Davies  S(  Peck. 

U-NIT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  united.   Phillips. 

U-NI-TA'Rl-AN,  n.    1.  {Theol.)  A  believer  in  God 
as  existing  in  one  person,  in  contradistinction  to 
one  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity. Channing. 
2.  A  monotheist.     [e.]  Fleming. 

C-NJ-TA'RI-AN,  a.  [L.unitas;  unus;  It.  ^  Sp. 
unitano  ;  f'r.  unitaire.]  Relating  to  Unitarian- 
ism  or  to  Unitarians.  Priestley. 

1>-N{-TA'RI-AN-I§M,  n.  The  doctrines  or  princi- 
ples of  Unitarians.  Bclsham. 

U-Nl-TA'RI-AN-IZE,  v.  a.  &  n.  To  conform  to, 
or  to  make  like,  Unitarianism.  Ec.  Rev. 

U'Nl-TA-RY,  a.  Tending  to  unite ;  united ; 
unanimoiis.  Wilkinson. 

U-NITE' 
one 

pp.  UNITING,  UNITED.] 

1.  To  join  into  one  ;  to  combine  ;  to  connect. 

The  proposition  for  uniting  both  kingdoms.  Stvift. 

2.  To  cause  to  agree  ;  to  make  uniform. 

The  king  proposed  nothing  more  than  to  unite  his  king- 
dom in  one  form  of  worship.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  make  to  adhere  ;  to  attach.    Wiseman. 

4.  To  join  in  affection  or  interest ;  to  con- 
nect ;  to  conjoin  ;  to  associate  ;  to  couple. 

To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony.  Shak. 

O,  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret;  unto  their 

assembly,  mine  honor,  be  not  thou  united.  Oeii.  xlix.  6. 

Syn.  —  See  Add. 

U-NITE',  V.  n.  1.  To  join  in  an  act ;  to  concur  ; 
to  act  in  concert  or  connection. 

If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints.  Shah. 

2.  To  become  one ;  to  coalesce ;  to  be  con- 
solidated ;  to  combine.  Milton. 

U-NIT'(;d,  ^.  a.  Joined;  attached;  connected; 
allied  :  — made  to  agree  ;  harmonious. 

United  Brethren,  the  Church  of  the  Moravian  Breth- 
ren, or  the  Moravians.  Mosheim. 

U-NTt'^D-LY,  ad.  With  union  ;  so  as  to  join  in 
concert ;  jointly  ;  amicably.  Dryden. 

U-NIT'5R,  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  unites. 

UN-IT'5R-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  repeated. [r.] 

To  play  away  an  uniterable  life.  Browne. 

U-NI"TI0N  (yu-nish'un),  m.  The  act  or  the  power 
of  uniting ;  conjunction,     [r.]  Wiseman. 

tJ'NI-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  uniting,  [r.] 
"  Laws  .  .  .  unitive  of  societies."      Bp.  Taylor. 

U'NI-TIZE,  V.  a.    To  make  a  unity  of.    Ch.  Reg. 

U'NIT-JAR,  n.  {Elec.)  A  small  Leyden  jar, 
used  in  charging  a  larger  jar  or  an  electrical 
battery,  to  measure  the  quantity  of  electricity 
accumulated,  its  inner  coating  being  connected 
with  the   charging  conductor  of  the  machine, 


PE'  (yu-nit'),  V.  a.     [L.  unio,unitus ;  unus, 
' ;    It.  unire  ;    Sp.  &;  Fr. 


unir.]     [i.  united  ; 


and  the  outer  with  the  jar  or  battery  to  be 
charged.  Daniel. 

U'NJ-TY  (yu'ne-te),  n.  [L.  unitas ;  unus,  one ; 
It.  unita ;  Sp.  unidad  ;  Fr.  unite.l 

1.  State  or  property  of  being  one  ;  oneness. 

Whatever  we  consider  as  one  thing,  suggests  to  the  under- 
standing the  idea  of  unity,  Locke. 

2.  Sameness  ;  uniformity.  Blackstone. 

3.  Concord  ;  agreement ;  harmony. 

It  availeth  much  that  there  be  amongst  them  an  unity,  as 
well  in  ceremonies  as  in  doctrine.  Hooker. 

4.  {Math.)  An  entire  collection  considered 
as  a  single  thing.  Davies  ^  Peck. 

4®"  Twenty  feet,  considered  a  single  distance,  ii 
unity.  The  number  1,  when  unconnected  with  any 
thing  else,  is  generally  called  unity.    Davies. 

5.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  quality  of  any  work  by 
which  all  the  parts  are  subordinate  to,  or  pro- 
motive of,  one  general  design  or  effect. 

Although,  in  poetry,  it  Iw  absolutely  necessary  that  the  uni. 
ties  of  time,  place,  and  action  should  be  tlioroughly  under- 
stood, there  is  still  something  more  essential  that  elevates  and 
astonislies  the  fancy.  Addison. 

Unities,  in  the  drama,  are  three— of  time,  place,  and  ac- 
tion, lirande. 

6.  {Laio  of  Estates.)  The  peculiar  character- 
istic of  an  estate  held  by  several  in  joint  ten- 
ancy. BurriU. 

Unity  of  interest,  {Law.)  one  of  the  properties  of  a 
joint  estate,  all  the  joint  tenants  being  entitled  to  one 
period  of  duration  or  quantity  of  interest  in  the  lands. 
—  Unity  of  time,  a  property  of  a  joint  estate,  the  es- 
tates of  all  the  tenants  being  vested  at  one  and  the 
same  period. — Unity  of  title,  a  property  of  a  joint  es- 
tate, the  estate  of  all  the  tenants  being  created  by 
one  and  the  same  act,  whether  legal  or  illegal.  — 
Unity  of  possession,  a  property  of  a  joint  estate,  each 
of  the  tenants  having  the  entire  possession  as  well  of 
every  parcel  as  of  the  whole.  BurriU. 

Syn.  —  See  Union. 

U'NJ- VALVE,  n.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  valva,  a 
valve.]  A  shell  having  only  one  valve  :  —  a  mol- 
luskthe  shell  of  which  is  composed  of  one  piece, 
and  is  generally  convoluted  spirally.  Kirby. 

U'Nl- VALVE,  a.    Having  one  valve.       Eng.  Cyc. 

U'Nl-VALVED   (u'ne-valvd),  a.      1.  Having  only 

one  valve  ;  vmivalvular ;  univalve.  Crabb. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  a  pod  consisting  of  only  one 

piece  after  dehiscence.  Gray. 

U-NJ-VAL'Vy-LAR,  a.  Having  but  one  valve; 
univalve  ;  univalved.  P.  Cyc, 

tJ-Nl-VER'SAL,  a.  \1j.  universalis ;  It.  univer, 
sale;  Sip.  universal;  Fr.  universel. — See  Uni^. 

VERSE.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  affecting,  all  or  the 
whole  ;  general.  "  God's  universal  \?i.vi."  Milton. 

2.  Whole  ;  total ;  unbroken  ;  entire  ;  every. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

This  «m't)ersa<  frame  began.  Dryden, 

3.  Comprising  all  particulars. 

From  things  particular 
She  doth  abstract  the  mnvcrsal  kinds.  Dai'ief. 

4.  {Logic.)  Asserting  or  denying  every  one 
of  the  things  spoken  of;  —  in  contradistinction 
to  particular.  P.  Cyc. 

Universal  church,  the  church  of  God  throughout  all 
the  world.  Staunton. —  Universal  dial,  a  kind  of  dial 
which  consists  of  a  rod  passing  through  the  middle 
of  a  circular  disk  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  it, 
and  to  the  direction  of  the  celestial  pole,  graduated 
uniformly  into  twenty-four  divisions.  JViicAo/. — Uni- 
versal instrument,  an  altitude  and  azimuth  instru- 
ment of  great  power,  so  constructed  as  to  be  port- 
able. Its  special  chariiCteristlcs  are,  that  the  telescope, 
instead  of  being  a  straight  tube,  is  broken  into  two 
arms  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  in  the  middle  of 
the  length  of  the  tube,  and  at  the  break  a  solely  re- 
flecting prism  is  placed,  which  turns  the  rays  entering 
the  object-glass  in  a  rectangular  direction.  The  eye- 
piece Is  in  this  way  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  alti- 
tude circle,  and  the  telescope  becomes  free  to  move 
through  all  altitudes.  JVichol.  — 
Hooke's  universal  joint,  (Machin- 
ery.) a  contrivance  for  romuuini- 
catlng  circular  motion  in  an  ob- 
lique direction.  It  consists  of  two 
shafts  or  axes,  each  terminating 
in  a  semicircle,  and  connected  to- 
gether by  means  of  a  cross,  upon 
which  each  semicircle  is  hinged.  Universal  joint. 
Bigelow. —  Universal  lever,  a  contrivance  consisting 
of  a  bar  moving  upon  a  centre,  and  having  a  mova- 
ble catch  or  hook  attached  to  each  side,  and  acting 
upon  the  oblique  teeth  of  a  double  rack,  or  of  a  ratch- 
et-wheel, so  that  the  alternating  motion  of  tlie  double 
bar  causes  a  progressive  motion  of  the  rack  or  the 
wheel.     Bigelow. —  Universal  proposition,  (Logic)  i, 
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proposition  whose  predicate  ia  afflrtned  or  denied  of 
the  wliolo  of  tlio  subject.   WliaUly. — Universal  umbel, 
{Hot.)  aeo  Umbel. 
Syn.  — See  General. 

D-N|-VKR'SAL,  n.  1.  t  The  whole ;  the  universe. 
"The  nature  ...  of  the  universal."  liakigh. 
2.  (Logic.)  A  general  notion  framed  by  the 
human  intellect  and  predicated  of  many  things, 
on  the  ground  of  their  possessing  common 
properties,  —  as  animal,  which  may  be  predicat- 
ed of  man,  horse,  lion,  &c.  Fleming. 

U-Nl-VER'SAL-TiJM,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  doc- 
trines or  belief  of  the  Universalists. 

Utiivenalism  prevails  more  extensively  than  elsewhere  in 
Switzerland,  Uerniany,  Scotland,  and  England.  Jiden. 

C-Nl-ViiR'SAL-IST,  n.    1.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who 
holds  the  doctrine  that  all  mankind  will  be  ulti- 
mately saved.  Eden. 
2.  tOne  who  affects  to  understand  all  par- 
ticulars. 

For  a  modem  freethinker  is  a  miiffiritaliiit  in  speculation; 
any  proposition  whiitcvcr  he  'a  ready  to  decide.  JStntley. 

U-NI-VgR-SAL'(-TV,  n.  The  state  of  being  uni- 
versal ;  extension  to  the  whole  ;  generality ;  not 
particularity.    *'  Universality  of  sin."       South. 

U-N|-ViiR'SAL-IZE,    v.    a.      [».    UNIVERSALIZED  ; 

joj».  UNIVERSALIZING.  UNIVERSALIZED  J  To  ren- 
der universal ;  to  generalize.  Coleridge. 
U-Nl-VER'SAL-LY,  ad.    Throughout  the  whole  ; 
without  exception  ;  wholly  ;  entirely. 

The  rules  that  God  hath  set  men  to  live  by  arc  univermllj/ 
just.  Leigkloii. 

h  Cr-NJ-VER'SAL-NESS,  w.    Universality.     More. 

O'Nj-VERSE,  n.  [L.  universum  ;  universxis,  uni- 
versal ;  unus,  one,  and  verto,  versus,  to  turn, 
—  i.  e.  turned  or  combined  into  one  whole  ;  It. 
iSf  Sp.  uniterso ;  Fr.  univers.~\  The  whole  crea- 
tion, including  the  solar  system,  the  stars  and 
every  thing  else  contained  in  space ;  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  created  existing  things  ;  the  sum  of 
created  existence ;  the  world ;  cosmos.  Hamilton. 

Father  of  heaven ! 

Whose  nod  called  out  this  universe  to  birth.  Prior. 

Syn.  —  The  world  comprises  the  earth  and  its  in- 
habitants ;  the  unicerse,  the  mass  of  worlds,  suns, 
stars,  and  all  other  bodies  that  exist. 

0-N(-VER'S!-TY,  n.  [L.  universitas,  the  whole, 
the  universe,  a  society ;  It.  universith,  a  uni- 
versity ;  Sp.  uuiversidad ;  Fr.  university  —  See 
Universe.] 

1.  t  The  whole ;  the  universe.  Barrow. 

The  preat  womb 
From  whence  all  thinfrs  in  the  miivernty 
Yclud  in  divers  form  do  gayly  bloom, 
And  after  fade  away.  More. 

2.  t  A.  society  ;  a  company ;  a  community  ; 
a  corporation.  Anderson. 

As  for  the  name  {nnh-entitasi).  it  was  not  confined,  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  scientific  bodies;  it  was  used  in  a  sense  equiv- 
ukMit  to  our  word  corporation.  There  were  universities  of 
tailors  in  those  days.  1',  Cyc. 

3.  A  school  or  seminary  of  learning  of  the 
highest  class,  in  which  various  branches  of  lit- 
erature and  science,  including  sometimes  the- 
ology, law,  and  medicine,  are  taught,  and  in 
which  degrees  are  conferred  on  individuals  who 
are  found  on  examination  to  possess  certain 
qualiftcations,  or  who  have  complied  with  cer- 
tain prescribed  conditions. 

As  I  believe  the  English  xmivcrsitiex  are  the  best  places  in 
the  world  for  those  who  can  profit  by  them,  so  I  thinlc  for  tlie 
Idle  and  self-indulgent  they  are  about  the  very  worst.  Arnold. 

While  I  play  the  good  husband  at  home,  my  son  and  scr- 
Tants  spend  all  at  the  university.  Shak. 

Jfg'  In  the  middle  ages,  the  Latin  term  universitas 
signified  the  whole  body  of  students,  or  of  students 
and  teachers,  assembled  in  a  place  of  education,  with 
corporate  rights,  and  under  bye-laws  of  their  own  ;  in 
later  times,  also,  the  name  was  held  to  imply  that  all 
branches  of  study  were  taught  in  a  unioersity.  Brande. 

Syn.— See  School. 
\i\"0-CAL,  a.     [L.  univocus;  unus,  one,  and 
I  or,  a  voice,  a  word.] 

1.  Having  only  one  sense  or  meaning  ;  —  op- 
posed to  equivocal. 

Uiiiiocal  words  arc  such  as  signify  but  one  idea;  or  at  least, 
but  one  sor.  of  thing.  Watts. 

2.  Pursuing  always  one  tenor  ;  certain  ;  reg- 
ular.   "  Univocal  uniformity."     [r.]       Browne. 

D-NlV'Q-CAL,  n.  {Aristotelian  Logic.)  A  generic 
word  ;  a  word  of  which  both  the  genus  and  the 
difference  are  predicable  of  many  different 
species.  Brande. 

0-Nl  V'O-CAL-IiY,  ad.  In  one  term  ;  in  one  sense  ; 
in  one  tenor  ;  not  equivocally. 
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The  aame  word  may  be  employed  either  univocally,  equtr- 
ocally,  or  analogously.  H'hately. 

U-NlV-Q-CA'TlQN,n.  Agreement  or  coincidence 
of  name  and  meaning,     [r.]  Whiston. 

ON-JAR'KJNG,  o.     Not  jarring;  concordant. 

tJN-J  AUN'DJCED  (un-jan'djst),  a.  Not  jaundiced  ; 
not  callous.    "  An  unjauiuliced  eye.       Cowper. 

(JN-JEAL'oys,  a.    Not  jealous.  Clarendon. 

t  UN-J(ilN',  V.  a.  To  separate  ;  to  disjoin. CAawcer. 

ON-JOINED'  (-joind'),  a.    Not  joined  ;  disjoined. 

CN-JoInt',  V,  a.  To  separate  ;  to  disjoint.  Fuller. 

iJN-JoInt'^D,  a.  Not  jointed;  separated.  Milton. 

UN-JOLT'ifD,  a.    Not  jolted  or  jarred.  Ash. 

0N-JOY'Ft)L,  a.    Not  joyful;  sad.  Tatler. 

CN-J6y'f0l-LY,  ad.    Without  joy ;  joylessly. 

UN-JOY'oys,a.    Not  joyous;  sad.  Milton. 

tJN-JOY'OUS-LY,  ad.    Not  joyously.  Clarke. 

UN-JUDGED'  (un-jiidjd'),  a.  Not  judged  or  de- 
cided ;  not  judicially  determined.  Prior. 

CtN-JUST',  a.  Not  just ;  contrary  to  justice  or  equi- 
ty ;  iniquitous  ;  inequitable ;  unfair ;  dishonest ; 
wicked  ;  — used  both  of  persons  and  things. 

Hear  what  the  «>i;'!(st  judge  saith.  Luke  xviii.  6. 

V>\just  usurpations  and  extortions.  King  Charles. 

Syn.  — See  Wicked. 
t  UN-JUS'T|CE,  n.    Injustice.  Hale. 

UN-JUS'Tl-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  justi- 
fied, vindicated,  or  defended;  wrong;  unjust. 

For  a  man  to  give  his  opinion  of  what  he  sees  but  in  part, 
is  an  unjustijiable  piece  of  rashness.  Addii 

tJN-JUS'Tl-Fi-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  unjustifiable.  Kettlewell. 

tJN-JUS'Tl-FI-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  that  can- 
not be  justified  or  defended.  Bailey. 

ON-JUS'TI-FIED  (iin-jiis'te-f  Id),  a.  Not  justified  ; 
not  cleared  from  imputation  of  guilt.     Dryden. 

UN-JUST'LY,  ad.    In  an  unjust  manner.    Milton. 

tJN-JUST'NesS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  unjust ;  injustice,     [r.]  Hale. 

VN  KgD,  I  ^_     ^^  corruption  of  uncouth."] 
ON'KjD,    )      1.  t Odd;  strange.-        Butler,  16M. 
2.  Solitary  ;  dreary ;  dull.     [Local.]      Baker. 

tUN-KEMMED'  (iin-kemd'),  )  a.     [L.  incompttts.] 

t  UN-KEMPT' (iin-k6mt'),      )      1.  Not  kembcd  or 

combed ;  uncombed.  May, 

2.  Unpolished,  as  rhymes.  Spenser. 

t  UN-KENNED' (un-kSnd'),o.    Unknown,  Daniel. 

UN-KEN'NJPL,  V.  a.  [j.  UNKENNELLED  ;  pp.  UN- 
KENNELLING, UNKENNELLED.] 

1.  To  drive  or  take  from  a  kennel,  hole,  or 
hiding-place.    "  We'll  unkennel  the  fox."  Shak. 

2.  To  rouse  from  secrecy  or  retreat. 

If  his  occult  guilt 
Does  not  \t8e\f  unkennel  in  one  speech. 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen.  S/iak. 

tUN-KfiNT',  a.    Unknown;  unkenned.   Spenser. 
UN-KEPT',  a.    Not  kept ;  not  retained  ;  —  unob- 
served ;  unobeyed,  as  an  ordinance.       Hooker. 

tJN-KER'CHlEFED  (iin-ker'chjft),  a.  Having  on 
or  wearing  no  kerchief.  Cowper. 

tCN'KETH,  a.     Uncouth.  Holinslted. 

ON-KILLED'  (iSn-klld'),  a.    Not  killed.  Homilies. 

tJN-KIND',  a.  1.  Not  kind ;  unfriendly  ;  not  be- 
nevolent;  not  humane  ;  not  favorable;  hard. 

Bich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  are  unkind.         Shak. 
Our  author  seems  a  little  unkind.  Liicke. 

2.  t  Unnatural ;  unkindly.  Spenser. 

Syn. —  See  Hard. 
DN-KIN'DLED  (-kln'dld),  a.  Not  kindled.  Young. 

DN-KIND'LJ-N£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  un- 
kindly ;  unfavorableness.  HaketciU. 

CN-KIND'LY,  a.     1.  Unnatural;  contrary  to  na- 
ture.   "  tfer  broods  unkindly  crime."    Dri/dcn. 
2.  Malignant ;  unfavorable.  Milton. 

CtN-KIND'LY,  ad.     1.  Without  kindness  ;  without 
affection.     "  If  we  MHA-iwrf/y  part."         Dry  den. 
2.  Contrarily  to  nature ;  unnaturally.     "Un- 
kindly mixed.'  Milton. 


UNLACKEYED 

ON-KfND'N^SS,  n.    Want  of  kindness  ;  want  of 
affection  ;  malevolence  ;  malignity  ;  iU-wili. 

t  CtN-KIn'DR^D,  a.    Not  of  the  same  kin.  Rowe. 

Cn-KIng',  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  royalty.       Sfiak. 

CN-KTng'LIKE,  a.     Unkingly  ;  not  royaL    Shak. 

CN-kING'LY,  a.    Unbecoming  a  king.        Rowe. 

t  ON-KIsS',  v.  a.    To  retract  or  undo,  as  an  oath ; 
—  alluding  to  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  book. 
Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  met 
And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kin  't  woa  made.  Shak. 

tJN-KlSSED'  (Sn-klst'),  a.    Not  kissed.        Shak. 

tJN'KLE  (ung'kl),  n.    See  Uncle.  Dryden. 

tJN-KNEAD'eD,a.  Not  kneaded  or  worked.  "Un- 
kneaded  dough."  Elegy  on  Dr.  Donne. 

CN-KNfiLLED'  (un-n81d'),  a.    Not  having  the  bell 
tolled  at  death.  Byron. 

UN-KNiGHT'LY  (iin-nIt'l?V   a.      Unbecoming   a 
knight.     "  Tlieir  unknightly  errand."     Spenser. 

UN-KNIt'  (-nit'),  V.  a.     [i.  unknit,  unknitted  ; 

pp.    UNKNITTINQ,     UNKNIT,    UNKNITTED.]      To 

separate  or  loosen,  as  that  which  is  knit.  Shak, 

UN-KNIt'  (un-nit'),  p.  a.     Not  united  ;  not  knit. 
"  Like  tender,  unknit  joints."  Beau.  4r  Fl. 

UN-K,  :6t'  (un-n5t'),  v.  a.    To  free  from  knots. 

tJN-KNdT'T^D   (iin-nBt'ted),   a.      Not    knotted ; 
freed  from  knots.     "  Unknotted  twine."     Dyer. 

0N-KN6t'TY  (un-n8t'te),  a.    Not  knotty ;  having 
no  knots.     "  Unknotted  fir."  Sandys. 

UN-KNOW'  (-n6'),  V.  a.  1.  To  cease  to  know.  Smith. 
2.  tTo  be  ignorant  of.  Ulcklije. 

tJN-KNOW'A-BLE  (un-no'^-bl),  a.   That  cannot  be 
known ;  not  cognoscible. 

J^Sf"  Mind  and  matter,  as  known  or  knoicable,  arc 
only  two  different  series  of  phenomena  or  qualities; 
mind  and  matter,  as  unknown  and  unknottahle,  are 
the  two  substances  in  which  these  two  different  series 
of  phenomena  are  supposed  to  inhere."  Sir  fV.  Ham- 
ilton, 

tJN-KNOW'lNG   (un-n6'ing),   a.      Not  knowing; 
ignorant.  Dryden. 

These  were  they  whoso  souls  the  fUries  steeled. 

And  cursed  with  hearts  wiknounng  how  to  yield.     Pope. 

tJN-KNOW'lNG-LY  (un-no'jng-l?),    ad.     Without 
knowledge ;  ignorantly.  Dryden. 

t  tJN-KN6WL'5D9ED(-ejd),o.  Unacknowledged. 
"  Unknowledged  or  unsent."  B.  Jcmson. 

On-known'  (iin-non'),  a.      l.  Not  known  ;  not 
perceived.     "Not  wnAnotm  to  fame."     Dryden. 

2.  Greater  than  is  imagined  ;  unascertained. 

An  unknown  advantage  to  the  kingdom.  Iktcon, 

3.  Not  having,  or  having  had,  cohabitation. 

I  am  yet  unknown  to  woman.  Shak. 

4.  Not  having  communication. 

At  a  little  inn,  the  man  of  the  house  . . .  had,  unJbiotm  to 
Sir  Roger,  put  him  up  in  a  sign-post.  Addison. 

Unknown  quantity  of  a  problem  or  equation,  (Algebra.) 
the  quantity  whose  value  ia  to  be  determined. 

Syn.—  See  Secret. 

t  On-KNOWN'N5SS,  n.  State  of  not  being  known. 
"  The  unknownness  of  that  sea."  Camden. 

tt;N-K6N'NlNG,o.  Not  cunning  or  knowing.  "I 
am  young  and  unkonning."  Chaucer. 

ON-LA 'BORED  (On-la'bord),  a.     1.  Not  produced 
by  labor.     "  Unlabored  harvests."  Dryden. 

2.  Not  cultivated  by  labor ;  unworked ;  un- 
tilled.     "  The  unlabored  field."  Blackmore. 

3.  Spontaneous  ;  voluntary  ;  natural. 

From  the  theme  unlabored  beauties  rise.  TirkrU. 

4.  Not  labored  or  constrained ;  easy ;  free. 

0N-LA-Bo'R1-OUS,  a.    Not  laborious;  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  done  ;  easy.  Milton. 

On-LACE',  r.  a.     [t.  UNLACED  ;  pp.  unlacing, 

UNLACED.] 

1.  To  loosen  or. free  from  lacing;  to  loosen 
or  untie  the  laces  of;  to  untie.    Spenter. 

The  helmet  fWim  my  brow  mtaced.  Pope. 

2.  To  divest  of  ornaments.     [r.J  Shak. 

3.  (•f^^aut.)  To  loosen  and  take  off  from  its 
principal  part,  as  the  bonnet  of  a  sail.  Mar.  Diet. 

Cn-lAck'^YED  (an-lttk'id),  a.    Not  attended  by  a 
lackey  or  by  lackeys.  Cowper. 
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UNLADE 

CN-LADE',  v.  a.  [i.  UNLADED  ;  pp.  ltnlading, 
iTNLADEN  or  UNLADED.]  To  take,  remove,  or 
put  out  of  a  vessel ;  to  unload. 

For  there  the  ship  wa«  to  vnlade  her  burden.    Acts  xx\.  3. 

t/N-LA'Dy-LIKE,  a.    Not  ladylike.  Farrar. 

t  UN'LA^E,  n.  [A.  S.  un,  without,  and  lac/,  a 
law.]     An  unjust  law.  Cowell. 

tJN-LAID',  a.     1.  Not  laid  or  placed  ;  not  fixed. 
The  first  foundations  of  the  world  being  as  yet  wilaid.  Hooker. 

2.  Not  pacified ;  not  stilled  ;  not  allayed,  [r.] 

Meagre  hag,  or  stubborn,  unlaid  ghost.  Milton. 

3.  Not  laid  out,  as  a  corpse.  B.  Jonson. 

tJN-LA-MENT'5D,  a.  Not  lamented;  not  de- 
plored.    "  He  died  unlamented."        Clarendon. 

CN-LAp',  v.  a.     To  unfold.  Wickliffe. 

tJN-LARD'5D,  a.  Not  larded  or  stuffed :  —  not  in- 
termixed or  inserted  by  way  of  improvement. 

Speak  the  language  of  the  company  you  are  in;  speak  it 
purely,  and  milarded  with  any  other.  Chesterfield. 

tJN-LASH',  V.  a.  \i.  unlashed  ;  pp.  unlashing, 
VNLASiiED.I  (Naut.)  To  loose  from  lashing,  or 
from  that  which  lashes  or  binds.  Ash. 

On-lAtch',  v.  a.  To  open  by  lifting  the  latch. 
"  My  worthy  wife  the  door  unlatched."  Dryden. 

UN-LATH'JPRED  (-lath'erd),  a.  Not  lathered.  Ash. 

UN-LAUNCHED'  (un-lancht'),  a.     Not  launched. 

UN-LAU'RpLLED(un-15r'reld),a.  Not  crowned  or 
decorated  with  laurel ;  not  honored.        Byron. 

UN-LAV'JSH,  a.    Not  lavish  ;  frugal.      Thomson. 

UN-LAV'ISHED  (un-lSv'jsht),  a.  Not  lavished  or 
wasted  ;  not  spent  wastefully.  Shenstone. 

t  UN-LAW',  V.  a.    To  annul,  as  a  law. 

[Guilt]  for  remedy  will  unlaw  the  law.  N.  Bacon. 

UN'lAW,  n.  (Scotch  Law.)  An  amercement :  — 
a  violation  of  the  law.  Jamieson. 

UN-LAW'FUL,  a.  Contrary  to,  or  not  permitted  by, 
law ;  not  lawful ;  illegal :  —  illegitimate.  Shak. 
Unlawful  assembly,  (Ensr.  Law.)  the  meeting  of  three 
or  more  persons  to  do  an  unlawful  act.  fVhishaw. 
{.American  Law.)  Three  or  more  persons  assembled 
under  such  circumstances,  and  deporting  tliemselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  danger  to  tlie  public 
peace  and  tranquillity,  and  vvliich  excites  terror,  alarm, 
and  consternation  in  the  neighborhood.     Burrill. 

ON-LAW'FUL-LY,  ad.     1.  In  an  unlawful  man- 
ner ;  contrarily  to  law ;  illegally.      Bp.  Taylor. 
2.  Illegitimately  ;  not  by  marriage.        Shak. 

UN-LAW'FUL-NESS,  n.    1.  The  state  of  being  un- 
lawful ;  contrariety  to  law.  Hooker. 
2.  Illegitimacy,  as  of  a  child.              Johnson. 

UN-lAw'LIKE,  a.    Not  resembling  law.   Milton. 

UN-LAy',  v.  a.  \i.  UNLAID ;  pp.  unlaying,  un- 
laid.] (Nauf.)  To  untwist  or  separate  the  folds 
or  strands  of,  as  of  a  rope  or  cable.  Anson. 

DN-LEAD'5D,  a.  Not  leaded  or  having  leads.  Ash. 

DN-LEARN'  (iin-lern'),  v.  a.     \i.  unlearned   or 

unlearnt;  pp.   UNLEARNING,  UNLEARNED  or 

UNLEARNT.]     To   forget   or  lose   after  having 
learned.     "  To  unlearn  that  art."  Daniel. 

fJN-LEARN'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  learned  or 
taught;  indocible.  Ed.  Rev. 

UN-LEARN'5D,  a.  1.  Not  learned;  uneducated; 
illiterate  ;  ignorant ;  unlettered.  Locke. 

2.  Not  suitable  to  a  learned  man.     [r.] 

I  will  prove  these  verses  to  be  very  unlearned.         Shak. 

ijN-LEARN'^D-LY,  ad.     Ignorantly.         Browne. 

UN-LEARN'^D-NESS,  n.  "Want  of  learning  ;  il- 
literateness  ;  ignorance.  Sylvester. 

DN- LEASED'  (un-l5st'),  a.     Not  leased.  Ash. 

fjN-LEAV'ENED  (un-lev'vnd),  a.  Not  leavened  or 
fermented,  as  bread.  Exod.  ii.  39. 

tJN-LECT'URED  (un-lekt'yiird),  a.  Not  lectured, 
or  taught  by  lecture.  Young. 

tJN-LED',  rt.    Not  led ;  not  conducted.        Clarke. 

tUN-LEEV'A-BLE,  a.     Unbelieving.      Wickliffe. 

O^N-LliG 'A-CJED  (-leg'91-sjd),  a.  Having  no  legacy. 
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tJN'LEI'^URED  (un-le'zhurd),  a.  Not  having  lei- 
sure. "  Her  unleisured  thoughts."  [r.]    Sidney. 

t  UN-LEI'§URED-NESS  (iin-le'zhurd-nes),  n.  Want 
of  leisure  ;  constant  employment.  Boyle. 

UN-LENT',  a.     Not  lent.  Williams. 

UN-LESS',  C07iJ.  [Imperative  of  A.  S.  onlesan,  or 
unlesan,  to  unloose,  to  dismiss.  Tooke.  —  Mere- 
ly on  less,  i.  e.  at  01  for  less.  R.  Garneit.}  Ex- 
cept ;  if  not ;  supposing  that  not. 

The  commendation  of  adversaries  is  the  greatest  triumph 
of  a  writer,  because  it  never  comes  unless  extorted.     Dryden. 
No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung. 
Unless  he  were,  like  Phoebus,  young, 
Nor  ever  nymph  inspired  to  rhyme. 
Unless,  like  Venus,  in  her  prime.  Swift. 

ITN-LESS'ENED  (iin-Ies'snd),  a.  Not  lessened  or 
diminished ;  not  made  smaller.  Butler. 

UN-LES'SONED  (un-les'snd),  a.  Not  taught ;  not 
instructed ;  uneducated,     [r.]  Shak. 

f  UN-LET'T(;D,  a.    Not  hindered.  Chaucer. 

UN-LET'T^RED  (un-let'terd),  a.  Unlearned  ;  un- 
taught ;  illiterate  ;  uneducated.  Milton. 

tJN-LET'TgRED-NESS,  n.  Unlearnedness  ;  illit- 
erateness;  ignorance.  Waterhouse. 

UN-LEV'jpL,  a.    Not  level ;  uneven.       Steevens. 

UN-LEV' PLLED  (un-lev'eld),  a.    Not  levelled. 

tJN-LEV'lED  (iin-lev'jd),  a.    Not  levied.         Ash. 

UN-LI-BTd'I-NOUS,  a.    Not  libidinous;  not  lust- 
ful ;  pure  from  carnality.  Milton. 
UN-Li'C^NSED  (-li'senst),  a.  Not  licensed.  Pope. 

UN-LICKED'  (un-likt'),  a.  Not  licked  ;  not 
formed;  shapeless;  —  "from  the  opinion  that 
the  bear  licks  her  young  to  shape."  Johnson. 
"  Unlicked  bear-whelps."    Donne. 

UN-LIfT'5D,  o.    Not  lifted;  not  raised.     Byron. 

UN-LIGHT'^D  (un-lit'ed),  a.  Not  lighted;  not 
set  on  fire ;  not  ignited  ;  unkindled.  Prior. 

UN-LIgHT'SOME  (un-lit'sum),  a.  Wanting  light ; 
dark ;  gloomy  ;  obscure  ;  dim.  Milton. 

UN-LIKE',  a.     1.  Not  like  ;  dissimilar ;  different. 

2.  Unlikely;  improbable,     [r.]  Bacon. 

Unlike  quantities,  (Algebra.)  quantities  expressed  by 
different  letters, 'or  by  different  powers  of  the  same 
letter  :  thus  a,  b,  a3,  and  ab,  are  all  unlike  quantities. 
—  Unlike  signs,  the  different  signs  -(-  and  —  .  Hutton.' 

Syn..  — See  Different. 

UN-LIKE'LI-HOOD  (un-lik'le-hud),  n.  Unlikeli- 
ness ;  improbability.  South. 

UN-LIKE'LJ-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
likely ;  improbability  ;  unlikelihood.         Locke. 

UN-LIKE'LY,  a.     1.  Not  likely  ;  improbable  ;  not 

such  as  can  be  reasonably  expected.        Sidney. 

2.  Not  promising ;  unpromising.       Denham. 

UN-LIKE'LY,  ad.  Not  likely ;  improbably.  Pope. 
+  UN-LIK'EN,  V.  a.  To  feign ;  to  pretend.  Wickliffe. 
UN-LIKE'NpSS,  n.    Dissimilitude;  difference. 

Syn.—  See  Difference,  Diversity. 
UN-LIM'BpR,  a.    Not  limber  ;  stiff.  Wotfon. 

UN-l!m'BPR,  v.  a.  {Artillery.)  To  remove  the 
limber  from,  as  a  gun.  Stocqueler. 

On-LIM'IT-A-BLE,  a.    Illimitable,     [r.]    Locke. 

UN-LlM'IT-po,  a.  1.  Not  limited;  having  no 
limits;  unbounded;  boundless.  Boyle. 

2.  Undefined ;  indefinite ;  not  limited  or 
bounded  by  proper  exceptions.  Hooker. 

3.  Not  restrained  ;  unconstrained.       Rogers. 
Unlimited  problem,  (Math.)  a  problem  which  admits 

of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions;  —  called  also  in- 
determinate problem.  Da  vies. 
Ssm.  —  See  Absolute,  Boundless. 

UN-LlM'lT-f.D-LY,  ad.  Boundlessly;  without 
bounds  or  limits.  Dec.  of  Chr.  Piety. 

UN-LIM'IT-eD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
limited ;  boundlessness.  South. 

UN-LIN'5-AL,  a.  Not  lineal;  not  coming  in 
order  of  succession,  as  an  heir.  Shak, 

UN-L!nED'  (un-lind'),  a.     Not  lined.         Spenser. 

CN-LInk'  (un-IIngk',  82),  v.  a.  To  separate  the 
links  of;  to  untwist;  to  open.  Shak. 


\T)'  (un-lod'),  V.  a.      [i.  UNLOADED  ;  pp.  UN- 

ING,  UNLOADED.]  To  remove  a  load  from ; 


UNLUSTROUSLY 

tJN-Lt"aU5-FlED  (un-Iik'we-fid),  a.  Not  liiiue. 
fled  ;  unmelted  ;  undissolved.  Addison. 

UN-Ll"aUl-DAT-ED  (iin-Iik'we-dat-ed),  a.     Not 

liquidated  ;  not  settled  or  paid.  S.  Smith. 

Unliquidated  damages,  (Law.)  such  damages  as  are 

unascertained.  Boumer. 

UN-LI"aUORED  (iin-lik'kurd),  a.     1.  Not  wet  or 

moistened.  Bp.  HalL 

2.  Not  filled  with  liquor ;  not  drunk.   Milton. 

CN-LIS'TEN-ING  (Qn-lis'sn-Ing),  a.  Not  listening 
or  hearing ;  inattentive  ;  deaf.  Thomson. 

0N-LIT'eR-A-RY,  a.  Not  literary.   For.  Qu.  Rev. 

iJN-lAVE' ,  V.  a.     To  live  contrary  to  ;  to  kill,   [r.] 

We  must  unlive  our  former  lives.  Glanvill. 

UN-LIVE'LI-NESS,  n.  Want  of  liveliness  ;  dul- 
ness ;  heaviness.  Milton. 

UN-LI VE'LY,  a.    Not  lively ;  dull.  Ash. 

UN-LOAD' 

LOADINC 

to  discharge  of  a  load ;  to  unlade.  Shak. 

UN-LOAD'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  unloads  ; 
the  discharging  of  a  load  or  cargo.      A.  Smith, 

UN-LO'cAT-5D,  a.  Not  located  or  placed.  Smart. 

UN-LOCK',  V.  a.  \i.  UNLOCKED  ;  pp.  unlock- 
ing, UNLOCKED.]  To  unfasten  the  lock  of,  or  to 
open  by  unfastening  that  which  locks.  Dryden. 

UN-LOCKED'  (-]5kt'),  a.    Not  locked.     Johnson. 

UN-l6d^E',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  lodging  or 
resting-place  ;  to  dislodge.  Cumberland, 

UN-LODGED' (un-18jd'),  a.     Not  lodged.      Carew. 

UN-LOOKED'-FOR  (un-iakt'-),  a.  Not  looked 
for  ;  unexpected ;  not  foreseen.  Sidney. 

UN-LOOPED'  (un-18pt'),  a.  Not  made  into  a  loop, 
or  not  fastened  by  a  loop.  Gay. 

UN-l66sE',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  onlesan,  unlesan,  on- 
lysan.]  [i.  unloosed;  pp.  unloosing,  in- 
loosed.]  To  unbind  ;  to  loosen  ;  to  loose.  Shak. 
4^  Johnson  says  of  unloose,  that  it  is  "  a  word  per- 
haps barharous  and  ungrammatical,  the  particle  pre- 
fixed  implying  negation."  It  is,  liowever,  derived 
directly  from  the  A.  S.  unlesan,  as  loose  is  from  the 
A.  S.  lesan.  The  prefix  un,  in  thfs  case,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  merely  intensive. 

UN-LOOSE',  V.  n.  To  fall  in  pieces ;  to  lose  all 
union  or  connection,     [r.] 

Without  this  virtue,  the  public  virtue  must  unloose.    Cutlier, 

&N-l66'SEN  (-sn),  V.  a.  To  unloose.   fR.]  Knox. 

UN-L0RD'5D,  rt.  Not  raised  or  preferred  to  the 
rank  of  a  lord.  Milton. 

t  UN-LORD'ING,  n.  The  degrading  from  the  rank 
or  state  of  a  lord.  Milton. 

UN-LORD'LY,  a.    Not  lordly  or  haughty.  Milton. 

tJN-L6§'A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  lost.    Boyle. 

UN-LOST',  a.    Not  lost ;  not  destroyed.     Young. 

UN-LOVE',  V.  a.  To  destroy  or  lose  one's  love 
for.     "  I  cannot  unlove  him."     [r.]     Spectator. 

UN-l6VED'  (un-liivd'),  a.    Not  loved.        Sidney. 

UN-LO VE'LJ-NESS,  n.  Want  of  loveliness  ;  un- 
amiableness.  Sidney, 

UN-l6 VE'LY,  a.    Not  lovely.  Beaum,ont. 

UN-l6v'ING,  a.    Not  loving ;  not  fond.      Shak. 

tJN-LU'BRI-CAT-5D,a.  Not  IvbricaXedi.Blackwood. 

UN-LOck'1-LY,  ad.     Unfortunately  ;  not  luckily  ; 

by  ill  luck  or  fortune.  Addison. 

UN-LUCK'1-n6ss,  n.     The  state  of  being  un- 

prosperous  or  unlucky  ;  nnfortunateness.  Scott. 

fJN-LUCK'Y,  a.  1.  Not  lucky  ;  unfortunate ;  un- 
successful ;  —  unhappy  ;  miserable.        Spevser. 

2,  Ill-omened  ;  inauspicious.  Dryden, 

3.  Slightly  mischievous  ;  mischievously  wag- 
gish.    [Colloquial  or  rare.]  King. 

Syn.  — See  Unhappy. 
t  UN-LUST',  n.     Listlessness.  Gower. 

tJN-LUS'TROUS,  rt.    Not  lustrous;  wanting  lus- 
tre or  brightness  ;  dull ;  dim.  SJiak. 
UN-LUS'TROys-LY,  ad.  Without  lustre.   Clarke. 
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DN-LCST'V,  a.    1.  Not  luaty  or  vigorous. 

2.  +  Listless.  Gower. 

ON-lOTE',  t;  a.  To  separate  or  free  from  cement 
or  lute,    "  Unlvting  the  vessels."  Boyle. 

ON-Ll'Jf-U'Rl-otJS,  a.    Not  luxurious.    Museum. 

ON-MAd'DENRD  (an-m&d'dnd),  a.  Not  mad- 
dened; not  enraged  ;  not  exasperated. Cofenrf</e. 

ON-MADE',  a.     1.  Not  made ;  not  formed ;  not 

created.     "  An  tinmade  grave."  Shak. 

2.  Omitted  to  be  made  or  formed.  Blackmore. 

On-made',  i.  &  p.  from  umnake.    See  Unmake. 

t  flN-MA(^'|8-TRATE,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of,  or  de- 
grade from,  the  office  of  magistrate.        MiUon. 

ON-MAG-NET'JC,  a.    Not  magnetic.  Clarke. 

Cn-MAg'NPT-IZED  (-Izd),  a.    Not  magnetized. 

On-MAg'N|-FIED  (un-raaig'n^-ad),  a.  Not  magni- 
fied or  made  larger.  Ash. 

ON-MAID'ENED  (un-ma'dnd),  a.  Deprived  of  vir- 
ginity,    [k.]  Drayton. 

On-MAid'EN-LY  (Qii-ina'dn-le),  a.  Unbecoming  a 

maiden.  "  Bp.  Hall. 

DN-MAiLED'  (an-niald'),  a.    Not  mailed.       Ash. 

DN-MAIMED' (un-mamd'),  a.  Not  maimed.  Pope. 

tJN-M  AIN-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  main- 
tained or  supported.  Hale. 

tJiN-MA-JES'TJC,  a.    Not  majestic.  Ash. 

Cn-mAk'a-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  made.  Grew. 

On-mAke',  r.  a.  \i.  unmade;  pp.  rNMAKiNO, 
I'NMADE.]  To  destroy  the  form  and  essential 
qualities  of;  to  deprive  of  form  or  being.  Shak. 

0N-MA-Ll"CIOyS  (un-nisi-lish'us),  «.  Not  mali- 
cious ;  not  spiteful  or  revengeful.  Cowley. 

GN-MAL'L5-A-BLE,  a.  Not  malleable.  Fanshawe. 

ON-MAL-Le-A-BfL'l-Ty,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  unmalleable.  Clarke. 

Cn-MAN',  v.  a.  \i.  unmanned;  j9p.  unman- 
ning, UNMANNED.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  constituent  qualities  of 
a  human  being,  as  of  reason. 

Gross  errors  vnman,  and  strip  them  of  the  very  principles 
of  reason  and  sol^-r  discourse.  South. 

2,  To  emasculate,  Johiison. 

3.  To  deprive  of  the  strength,  fortitude,  or 
courage  of  a  man  ;  to  deject.  Pope. 

4,  To  deprive  of  men,  as  a  garrison.    Clarke. 

ON-MAN'A-OLED  (un-in&n'gi-kld),  a.  Not  mana- 
cled, fettered,  or  shackled.  Pitt. 

On-mAn'A^E-A-BLE,  a.  Not  manageable;  not 
easily  governed.  Waterland. 

0]V-MAn',A(?E-A-BLE-n£sS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  unmanageable.  Ash. 

ON-mAn'A^E-A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  unmanageable 
manner;  so  as  not  to  be  managed.  Wright. 

DN-MAN'AQJED  (ijn-mSn'jjd),  a.     Not  managed, 

CN-MAnTT^L,  a.    Not  manful ;  unmanly.  More. 

On-MAnTI^L-LY,  ad.    Not  manfully.       Milton. 

CN-MAN'GLED  (un-m5ng'gld),  a.     Not  mangled. 

ttJN-MAN'HOOD  (un-inan'had),  n.  Want  of  man- 
hood ;  unmanliness.  Chaucer. 

Cn-MAn'lTke,  a.    Unmanly.  Sidney. 

DN-MAN'T.J-Nfisa,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  unmanly  ;  want  of  manliness.  Ash. 

tJN-MAN'LY,  a.  1.  Not  manly  ;  unbecoming  a 
human  being;  unmanful.  "Where  the  act  is 
WW.  m  anly."  Co  llier. 

2.  Unsuitable  to  a  man  ;  effeminate.  "  With 
my  unmanly  tears."  Beau.  <Sf  Fl. 

3.  Dishonorable  ;  base ;  cowardly.       Clarke. 

CN-MAnNED'  (iin-niand'),  p.  a.  1.  Deprived  of 
the  qualities  or  spirit  of  a  man  ;  weak,      Shak. 

2.  Not  manned;    hot   furnished  with  men. 
"  In  a  ship  unmanned."  MiUori. 

3.  (^Falconry.')  Not  made  familiar  with  man  ; 
not  tamed.  B.  Jonson. 

&N-MAN'NeRED  (-m»n'n9rd),  a.  Rude  ;  brutal ; 
uncivil ;  ill  bred;  impolite  ;  unmannerly, 7>ryrfcn. 

ON-mAn'NPR-LI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
imraannerly  ;  incivility  ;  ill  behavior.        Locke. 


fJN-MAN'N5;R-LY,  a.  Not  mannerly ;  wanting 
good  manners ;  impolite ;  ill  bred  ;  uncivil,  "You 
unmannerly  puppy,"  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

UN-mAn'N?R-LY,  ad.  With  ill  manners ;  un- 
civilly ;  impolitely.  .  Shak. 

ON-MAn'TLE,  r,  a.  [i.  unmantled  ;  pp.  UN- 
mantlino,  unmantled,]  To  divest  of  a  man- 
tle or  cloak  ;  to  dismantle.  W.  Scott. 

tJN-MA-NURED'  (un-in?i-nQrd'),  a.  Not  manured  ; 
not  made  fertile  by  manure.  Spenser. 

tJN-MARKED'  (5n-markt'),  a.     1.  Not  marked. 
2.  Not  observed ;  not  noted  or  regarded. 
I  got  a  time,  unmarked  by  any,  to  rteat  away.  Shak. 

ON-MAR'K^T-A-BLE,  a.    Not  marketable. 

fJN-MARRED' (un-mird'),  «.  Not  marred ;  unin- 
jured ;  not  hurt,  harmed,  or  spoiled.      Spenser. 

On-MAr'RI-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  married 
or  united ;  unmarriageable.     [ii.]  Milton. 

(;N-MAR'R(AgfE-A-BLE,  a.  Not  marriageable  ; 
not  competent  to  be  married.  Ash. 

f;N-MAR'R[AgfE-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  unmarriageable.  Boag. 

ON-MAR'RIED  (un-ni5r'rid),  a.    Not  married. 

jgig-"  UnmaT^ied,"  in  a  will,  denotes  either  never 
having  been  married,  or  not  having  a  husband  or  a 
wife  at  tlie  time.    Burrill. 


UN-MAR'RY,  v.  a. 
monial  contract 


To  separate  from  the  matri- 
to  divorce.  Milton. 


In  a  way  not  mascu- 
Clarke. 


&N-MAR'SHALLED  (un-niir'shjld),  a.  Not  mar- 
shalled, arranged,  or  set  in  order.  Lewis. 

ttJN-MAs'CU-LATE,r.  a.  To  emasculate.  Fuller. 

&N-MAs'cy-LlNE,  a.    Not  masculine.       Smart. 

iJn-mAs'cu-lIne-ly,  ad. 

line ;  eifeminately.' 

0^f-MASK',  V.  a.      \i.    UNMASKED  ;  pp.    ITNMASK- 

INO,   UNMASKED.]     To   remove   or   strip   of  a 
mask ;  to  lay  open ;  to  expose  to  view.  Milton. 

On-mAsk',  v.  n.    To  put  off  the  mask,        Shak. 

UN-mAskED' (un-m4Rkt'),  o.  Not  masked;  open 
or  exposed  to  view.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

UN-MAsk'?R,  n.    One  who  unmasks.        Milton. 

(;N-MAs'T?R-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  mas- 
tered ;  unconquerable.  Browne. 

tJN-MAs'T^RED  (un-inis'terd),  a.    Not  mastered. 

UN-mAs'T{-CA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  masti- 
cated or  chewed.  Jour,  of  Science. 

IJN-MAtCH'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  matched  ; 
unparalleled;  urequalled.  Miltmi. 

Cn-MAtCHED'  (un-m&cht'),  a.  Not  matched; 
matchless  ;  unparalleled.  Cowper. 

UN-MAT'5D,  a.    Not  mated  or  matched.      Ford. 

f  tJN-MA-TE'RJ-AL,  a.    Immaterial.  Daniel. 

UN-MA-TRlC'U-LAT-^D,  a.  Not  matriculated. 
"  Unmatriculated  novices."  Milton. 

CN-MEAN'ING,  a.  Wanting  meaning ;  having 
no  meaning  ;  meaningless  ;  insignificant. 

I  Ml  be  that  light,  tmmeaning  thinj^ 
That  smiles  with  all,  and  weeps  with  none,        Hyroti. 

UN-MEAN'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  an  immeaning  manner. 

ON-MEAN'lNG-N£Sa,  n.  Want  of  meaning;  in- 
significance. Dr.  Campbell. 

tJN-MfiANT',  a.  Not  meant ;  not  intended.    Ash. 

0N-MEA§'UR-A-BLE  (un-ni6zh'tir-?-bl),  a.  Im- 
measurable; immense,     [u.]  Shak. 

UN-MEA^'J'R-A-BI.E-NESS,  m.  The  state  of  be- 
ing immeasurable ;  immensity,     [u,]  Ash. 

UN-MEA§'UR-A-BLY  (fin-m5zh'ur-9-bl?),  ad.  Im- 
measurably ;  immensely,     [r.]  Howell. 

UN-Mf:A§'URRD  fiSn-mfizh'iird),  a.  Not  meas- 
ured :  —  plentiful  or,  extensive  beyond  meas- 
ure ;  immense  ;  measureless.  Cowper. 

ON-M5-€HAn'1-CAL,  a.  Not  mechanical.  Clirke. 

tJN-M5-€riAN'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  unmechan- 
ical  manner  ;  not  according  to  mechanics, 

ON-MKfin'AN-TZED  (iiu-inSk'9n-Izd),  a.  Not 
formed  by  mechanism,  Paley.  I 


ON-Mfin'DLKD-WlTH  (dn-in6d'dld-wltft),  a.  Not 
meddled  with  ;  not  touched,  Cttrew. 

ON-MfiD'DL|NG,  a.  Not  meddling ;  not  inter- 
fering. Lord  Chesterfield. 

Dn-M£d'DL|NG-N£ss,  n.  Absence  of  meddling 
or  interference,     [u,]  Bp,  HaU. 

0N-MfiD'l-TAT-5D,  a.    Not  mediUted.     Milton. 

ON-MEEK',  a.    Not  meek.  E.  Erving. 

DN-MEET',  a.    Not  fit ;  not  proper.  MiUon. 

On-MEET'LY,  ad.    Not  properly.  Spenser. 

CN-MEET'NgSS,  n.    Unsuitableness.        Milton. 

CN-MEL'IQ-RAT-en  (un  ni«!'yo-rat-9d),  a.  Not 
meliorated  or  made  better.  Ath. 

On-MEL'LOWED  (On-mei'lSd),  a.  Not  mellowed; 
not  ripened  or  matured.  Shak. 

On-M?-LO'DI-OOs,  a.    Not  melodious ;  harsh. 

OjV-MP-LO'DI-oOs-LY,  ad.    Not  melodiously. 

tJN-MELT'^D,  a.    Not  melted ;  not  dissolved. 

CN-M£n'ACED  (an-m«n'»8t),  a.    Not  menaced  or 

threatened.  Wordsworth. 

tJN-MfiN'Ag-iNG,  a.    Not  menacing.    Dr.  Allen. 

CN-MEN'TION-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  not  be  men- 
tioned or  told ;  unspeakable,    [u.]        Ec.  Rev. 

ON-MEN'TIONED  (Bn-m«n'8hvnd),  a.    Not  men- 
tioned or  told.  Southern. 
tJN-MER'Ct;-NA-RY,  a.    Not  mercenary. 

A  generous  and  unmercenary  principle.         Atterbury. 

tjN-MER'UHANT-A-BLE,  a.  Not  merchantable; 
unsalable  ;  not  vendible.  Carew. 

t  tJN-MER'CJED  (-mer'BJd),  a.  Merciless.  Drayton. 

(JN-MER'CI-FUL.  a.   1.  Not  merciful ;  merciless  ; 

cruel ;  inhuman  ;  inexorable  ;  severe.       Locke. 

2,    Unconscionable  ;    exorbitant ;    excessive. 

"  Unmerciful  demands  were  made."  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Cruel. 

UN-MER'CI-FUL-LY,  ad.  Without  mercy  or  ten- 
derness ;  not  mercifully.  Addison. 

ON-MER'Cl-FiyL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unmerciful ;  cruelty  ;  want  of  tenderness ;  in- 
humanity ;  severity.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  CN-MgR'CI-LfiSS,  a.     Merciless.  Joye. 

t  tJN-MER'IT-A-BLE,  a.  Having  no  merit.    Shak. 

fjN-MER'|T-5D,  a.    Not  merited  ;  not  deserved. 

UN-MER'|T-?D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  tm- 
merited  or  undeserved,    [k,]  Boyle. 

fjN-MER-l-TO'Rl-OUS,  a.   Not  meritorious.  Ash. 

ttJN-MER'RY.  a.    Not  merry  ;  sad.         Chaucer. 

tJN-MfiT',  a.    Not  met.  B.  Jonson. 

UN-M^-TAL'HC,  a.    Not  metallic,  Clarke. 

(JN-MpT-A-MOR'PHOSED  (fin-m6t-?-mnr'fSst).  a. 
Not  vetamorphosed.  Harrington. 

UN-MfiT-A-PHif^'l-CAL,  a.    Not  metaphysica\. 

UN-METH'OD-IZED  (an-mgth'od-Izd\  a.  Not 
methodized  or  according  to  methoa.  Ash. 

tJN-MIGH'TY  (un-ml't?),  a.  Not  mighty  or  pow- 
erful ;  wealt ;  feeble,     [h,]  Todd. 

t  On-mild',  a.    Not  mild;  fierce.  Gower. 

tON-MlLD'N(:ss,  n.   Want  of  mildness.   Milton 

ON-MIl'I-TA-RY,  a.    Not  military,  Napier. 

ON-MIlKED'  (an-niTlkt'),  a.     Not  milked.     Pope. 

0N-MII,LRD'  (un-niTId'),  a.  Not  milled,  or  stamped 
in  a  mill,  as  a  coin.  I^ake. 

0N-MIND'5D,  o.   Not  minded  ;  unheeded.   Shak. 

On-MIND'fCl,  a.  Not  mindful ;  forgetftil ;  neg- 
ligent ;  inattentive ;  heedless ;  careless.  Dryden. 

ON-MIND'fOl-LY,  ad.     Negligently  ;  carelessly. 

ON-MiND'Fl>L-Nft.«!S,  H.  State  of  being  unmind- 
ful ;  carelessness  ;  heedlessness.  Scott. 

tON-MIND'|NG,  n.     Unmindfulness.     IVickliJ'e. 

ON-MIn'GLE,  r,  a.  To  separate,  as  any  thing 
from  other  things  with  which  it  is  mixed,  "f '«• 
mingle  the  wine  from  the  water,"    [r,]    Baron. 
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(•  ON-MIN'GLE-A-BLE,o.  Not  susceptive  of  mix- 
ture.    "  Unmingleable  liquors."  Boyle. 

DN-MIN'GLED  (un-mtng'gld),  a.  Not  mingled; 
•unmixed  ;  unadulterated  ;  pure.  Shak. 

CN-MIN-JS-TE'RI-AL,  a.  Not  ministerial.  Craig. 

DN-MJ-RAc'y-LOtJS,  a.  Not  miraculous.   Young. 

UN-MI'RY,  a.    Not  miry  ;  not  fouled  with  dirt. 

There  may'Bt  thou  pass,  with  safe,  unmiry  feet.  Oay. 

UN-MlSSED'  (uii-mist'),  a.    Not  missed.       Gray. 

UN-MIS-TAK'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  mis- 
taken or  misunderstood  ;  clear.  Ch.  Ob. 

(JN-MIS-TAK'A-BLY,  ad.     So  as  not  to  be  mis- 
taken ;  wthout  mistake.  J.  Parker. 
On-MIS-TA'KEN  (-kn),  a.  Not  mistaken.    Smart. 

UN-MIS-TROst'ING,  a.  Not  mistrusting;  un- 
suspicious ;  not  suspecting.  Clarke. 

UN-MIt'{-GA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  mitigated 
or  softened.     "  Unmitigable  rage."  Shak. 

UN-mTt'I-gAT-^D,  a.  Not  mitigated ;  not  re- 
duced or  lessened  in  severity.  Shak. 

UN-MI'TRE,  v.  a.  To  depose  or  to  deprive  of  a 
mitre,  as  a  bishop.  Milton. 

Dn-mIxED'  (un-mlkst'),  a.  Not  mixed  or  min- 
gled ;  unmingled  ;  pure  ;  clear.  Bacon. 

tjN-MlXT',  a.    Unmixed.  Milton-. 

UN-MOANED'  (un-inond'),  «•  Not  bemoaned;  not 
lamented ;  not  deplored,     [r.]  Shak. 

CN-M6d'J-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  modi- 
fied ;  not  to  be  altered  or  qualified.  Clarke. 

CN-MOD'1-PIED  (un-niSd'e-f  Id),  a.  Not  modified, 
altered,  or  qualified.  Burke. 

UN-MO'DISH,  a.  Not  modish ;  not  in  accordance 
with  the  fashion  ;  unfashionable.  Clarke. 

tJN-MOD'y-LAT-gD,  a.  Not  modulated.    Shelley. 

On-moist',  a.    Not  moist ;  dry.  Philips. 

tJN-MOIST'ENED  (un-nibi'snd),  a.  Not  moistened. 

On-MO-LEST'^:d,  a.   Not  molested ;  undisturbed. 

ON-MOL'LI-FI-A-BLE,  a.    Not  moUifiable.    Ash. 

{JN-MOL'Lj-FIED  (-fid),  a.     Not  mollified.    Ash. 

UN-MO-MEN'TOUS,  a.  Not  momentous  ;  of  no 
moment  or  importance.  Campbell. 

CN-m6n'5YED  (uu-muu'jd),  o.  Havingno  money  ; 
moneyless.  Shenstone. 

UN-MO-NOP'O-LIZE,  v.  a.  To  recover  or  free 
from  monopoly,     [r.]  Milton. 

tjN-M66R',  V.  a.  [t.  UNMOORED  ;  pp.  L'NMOOR- 
ING,  UNMOORED.] 

1.  i^Naut.)  To  release,  as  a  ship,  from  a  state 
of  being  moored  by  heaving  up  one  anchor  and 
allowing  her  to  ride  at  a  single  anchor.     Dana. 

2.  To  loose  from  land  or  anchorage.      Pope. 

,&N-M6r'AL-IzED  (un-mor'al-izd),  a.  N»t  mor^ 
alized ;  untutored  by  morality.  Norris. 

(JN-MOR-RISED  (un-mor'jsd),  a.  Not  dressed  for 
dancing  the  morris-dance.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

CN-MORT'GAf;}ED  (un-nior'g9Jd),  a.  Not  mort- 
gaged; not  subject  to  a  mortgage.         Addison. 

UN-M6R'T{-FIED  (-fid),  a.    Not  mortified. 

(JN-MQ-§A'IC,  a.    Contrary  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

(JN-MOTH'^R-LY,  a.    Not  motherly.  Smart. 

UN-MOULD'  (un-mold'),  V.  a.  To  change  as  to 
the  form  ;  to  destroy  the  shape  of.  Milton. 

UN-MOULD'5D,  a.    Not  moulded.  Clarke. 

fJN-MOUL'DfR-iNG,  a.  Not  mouldering.  Bryant. 

UN-MOUND'PD,  a.  Havingno  mound  or  raised 
fence.     "  Gardens  all  unmounded."      Holyday. 

UN-MOUNT'?D,  a.    Not  mounted.  Smdhey. 

CN-MOURNED'  (un-mSrnd'),  a.  Not  mourned  or 
lamented ;  not  bewailed.  Southern. 

tUN-MOV'A-BLE,  o.     Immovable.  Locke. 

t  tJN-MdV A-BLY,  ad.     Immovably.  EUis. 

fm-MOVED'  (un-m6vd'),  a.  1.  Not  moved;  not 
removed;  not  stirred  from  its  place.      Dryden. 


2.  Not  changed  in  purpose  or  resolution; 
firm  ;  steadfast ;  constant.  Milton. 

3.  Not  affected;  not  touched  or  altered  by 
passion  ;  calm ;  self-possessed. 

'T  is  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved. 

Since  others  it  has  ceased  to  move.  Huron. 

&N-m6v'5D-LY,  ad.     Quietly ;  without  emotion. 
If  you  entreat,  I  will  unmovedly  hear.         Beau.  8r  Fl. 

UN-MO V'JNG,  a.     1.  Having  no  motion.  Cheyne. 
2.  Not  exciting  emotion ;  unaft'ecting.  Johns. 

UN-MOWED',  )  ^_    j^Q^.  mowed  or  mown.       Ash. 
tJN-MOWN',     > 

UN-MUF'FLE,  V.  a.  To  remove  a  muffle  from ;  to 
uncover  by  removing  a  muffle.  Milton. 

UN-MULLED'  (un-muld'),  a.    Not  mulled.     Ash. 

UN-MUR'DgRED  (un-miir'derd),  a.  Not  mur- 
dered ;  not  killed  ;  not  destroyed.  Oldham. 

tJN-MUR'MURED  (un-mur'murd),  a.  Not  mur- 
mured at ;  complained  of.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

UN-MUR'MUR-ING,  a.    Not  murmuring.    Pollok. 

UN-MU'§I-CAL,  a.  Not  musical ;  not  harmo- 
nious ;  discordant ;  harsh.  B.  Jonson. 

UN-MU'§I-CAL-LY,  ad.    Not  musically.         Ash. 

UN-MU§'1NG,  a.    Not  musing.  Clarke. 

UN-MU'TI-LAT-5D,  a.    Not  mutilated.   Loudon. 

UN-MUZ'ZLE,  V.  a.  \i.  unmuzzled  ;  pp.  unmuz- 
zling, UNMUZZLED.]     To  loose  from  a  muzzle. 

The  hell-hounds  of  war,  on  all  sides,  will  be  uncoupled 
and  umnuzzlecl.  Burke, 

UN-MUZ'ZLED  (un-muz'zld),  p.  a.     Not  muzzled. 

(JN-MYS-TE'RJ-OUS,  a.  Not  mysterious.   Young. 

UN-NAIL',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  nails ;  to  draw  the 
nail  or  nails  from.  Evelyn. 

tJN-NAMED'  (un-namd'),  a.    Not  named.  Milton. 

UN-NA"TI0N-AL  (un-n5sh'un-sil),  a.  Not  national. 

UN-NA'TJVE,  a.    Not  native  ;  foreign.  Thomson. 

UN-NAT'U-RAL  (Bn-nat'yu-r?l),  a.  1.  Not  natu- 
ral ;  contrary  to  nature  or  to  the  common  in- 
stincts or  feelings ;  uncommon.  Shak. 

Unnatural  deeds  do  breed  unnatural  troubles.  Shak. 

2.  Acting  without  the  affections  implanted 
by  nature,  as  a  son  or  a  mother.  Denham. 

3.  Not  agreeable  to  nature  or  to  the  real  state 
of  persons  or  things  ;  forced  ;  strained ;  con- 
strained ;  affected ;  artificial. 

Glittering  trifles,  that,  in  a  serious  poem,  are  nauseous, 
because  they  are  ttnnatural.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Preternatural,  Violent. 

UN-NAt'U-RAL-IZE,  v.  a.  To  make  unnatural ; 
to  divest  of  natural  affections.  Hales. 

UN-NAt'U-RAL-LY,  ad.  Not  naturally  ;  in  op- 
position to  nature.  Tillotson. 

UN-NAt'U-RAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unnatural;  contrariety  to  nature.  Sidney. 

t  UN-NA'TURE  (un-nat'yyr),  V.  a.  To  change  or 
take  away  the  nature  of.  Sidney. 

UN-NAv'J-GA-BLE,  a.    Not  navigable.      Cowley. 

UN-NAv'I-gAT-^;d,  a.  Not  navigated ;  not  sailed 
over.  "  Seas  unnavigated  and  unknown."  Cook. 

UN-NEg'fS-SA-RI-LY,  ad.  Without  necessity; 
without  need ;  needlessly.  .  Hooker. 

tJN-NE(?'?S-SA-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unnecessary ;  needlessness.  Dec.  of  Chr.  Piety. 

trN-NE9'?S-SA-RY,  a.  Not  necessary  ;  not  need- 
ed or  wanted ;  needless ;  useless.  Bacon. 

UN-N5-CES'SI-TAT-?D,  a.  Not  necessitated  or 
required  by  necessity.  Smart. 

UN-NEED'jpD,  a.    Not  needed.  Wilson. 

tS'N-NEED'FUL,  a.     Not  needed;  not  wanted; 

needless ;  unnecessary,     [r.]  Milton. 

CN-NEIGH'BORED  (iin-na'burd),  a.  Not  neigh- 
borly or  near;  unconnected.  Cowper. 

tJN-NEIGH'BOR-LY  (iin-na'bur-le),  a.  Not  neigh- 
borly ;  not  suitable  to  the  duties  of  a  neighbor  ; 
not  kind ;  not  friendly.  Garth. 

tJN-NEIGH'BOR-LY  (un-na'bur-1?),  ad.  In  a  man- 
ner not  suitable"  to  a  neighbor  ;  with  unkind- 
ness  or  malevolence  ;  unkindly.  Shak. 


t  tJN-NER' VATE,  a.    Enervate ;  weak.   Broome 

ON-NERVE',  v.  a.  \i.  unnerved  ;  pp.  unnerv« 
ING,  unnerved.]  To  deprive  of  nerve  or  force  ; 
to  weaken  ;  to  enfeeble.  Addison, 

UN-NERVED'  (vin-ne"rvd'),  a.  Deprived  of  nerve 
or  strength ;  weak ;  feeble ;  nerveless.       Shak. 

UN-NES'TLE  (un-nes'sl),  v.  a.  To  dislodge,  as 
from  a  nest ;  to  eject,     [r.]  Bacon. 

tUN-NETH',  >ad.  Scarcely;  hardly.— See 
t  UN-NETHES,  )  Uneath.  Spenser. 

UN-NEU'TRAL,  a.     NOt  neutral.  Clarke. 

UN-NIg'GARD-LY,  a.  Not  niggardly.  Tucker, 
t  UN-NO'BLE,  a.  Not  noble  ;  ignoble.  Shak, 
t  tJN-NO'BLY,  ad.    Ignobly.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

UN-N6m'I-NAT-5D,  a.     Not  nominated.         Ash, 

UN-NOT'PD,  a.    1.  Not  noted;  not  heeded.  Shak, 
2.  Not  honored.    "  Unwept,  u7inoted."  Pope, 

UN-NO'TICED  (un-no'tjst),  a.  Not  noticed ;  not 
observed  ;  not  remarked ;  neglected.      Huberts. 

UN-NO'Tl-FIED  (un-no'te-ftd),  a.     Not  notified. 

UN-NOtjR'ISHED  (un-nur'jsht),  a.  Not  nourished, 
cherished,  or  fostered.  Daniel. 

UN-NUM'BgRED  (un-num'berd),  a.  Not  num. 
bered  ;  innumerable  ;  numberless.  Dryden. 

ttJN-NU'MgR-A-BLE,  a.  Innumerable.  TF?c/c&;^e. 

UN-NiJRT'URED  (un-nUrt'yurd),  a.  Not  nurtured; 
not  educated.  Hammond. 

UN-Ny-TRI"TIOyS  (un-nu-trlsh'us),  a.  Not  nutri- 
tious ;  not  nourishing,  as  food.  Ed.  Rev. 

fUN-O-BE'DJ-jpNCE,  n.  Disobedience.  Wickliffe. 

ttJN-Q-BE'Dl-?NT,  a.     Disobedient.  Miltoti. 

t  ON-O-BEYED'  (iin-o-bad'),  a.  Not  obeyed  ;  dis. 
obeyed.     "  Unrespected,  unobeyed."        Daniel 

UN-0B-JECT'^;D,  a.    Not  objected.        Atterbury. 

UN-OB-JEC'TION-A-BLE  (fin-ob-jek'shun-fi-l)I),  a. 
That  cannot  be  objected  against.  Geddes. 

CN-OB-JEC'TION-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be 
objected  to  or  opposed.  Clarke. 

UN-0-BLr<?ED'  (un-o-blijd'),  a.  Not  obliged.  Ash 

UN-OB-LIT't;R-AT-?D,  a.'  Not  obliterated. 

UN-OB-NOX'IOyS  (iin-ob-ii5k'shus),  a.  Not  ob- 
noxious ;  not  iiable ;  not  exposed.  Domie, 

UN-OB-SCURED'(un-ob-skurd'),a.  Not  obscured; 
not  darkened ;  undimmed.  Milton, 

UN-OB-SE'aU{-OUS,  a.    Not  obsequious.  Smith. 

UN-OB-SE'QUl-OyS-NESS,  n.  "Want  of  obsequi- 
ousness ;  incompliance.  Browne. 

t;N-OB-§ERV'A-BLE,  a.  Not  observable  ;  not  to 
be  observed ;  not  discoverable.  Boyle, 

UN-OB-§ERV'ANCE,  n.  Inattention  ;  regardless- 
ness ;  heedlessness.  Whitlock. 

IJN-OB-SERV'ANT,  a.  Not  observant;  inatten- 
tive ;  heedless  ;  careless ;  listless.  Glanvill, 

UN-OB-§ERVED'  (un-ob-zervd'),  rt.  Not  observed; 
not  heeded  ;  not  regarded ;  neglected.      Bacon, 

UN-OB-SERV'?D-LY,  ad.  Without  being  ob- 
served or  noticed."  Patrick- 

ON-OB-^ERVING,  a.  Not  observing  or  noticing; 
inattentive  ;  unobservant.  Dryden, 

UN-OB-STRUCT'^D,  a.  Not  obstructed  ;  not 
hindered  or  stopped.  Blackmore. 

UN-OB-STRUCT'IVE,  a.  Not  obstructing  ;  not 
raising  any  obstacle.  Blackmore, 

ON-OB-TA1N'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  ob- 
tained ;  unattainable.  Pratt. 

UN-OB-TAined'  (un-ob-tand'),  a.  Not  obtained; 
not  acquired  ;  not  gained.  Hooker. 

UN-OB-Tr0d'5D,  a.    Not  obtruded.  Ash, 

t;N-OB-TRtrD'lNG,  a.     Not  obtruding.  Reed. 

UN-OB-TRtT'SlVE,  a.  Not  obtrusive;  not  for- 
ward ;  modest ;  retiring.  Young. 
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ON-QB-TrO'SJVE-LV,  ad.     In  an  unobtrusive 
manner ;  modestly!  Knowlea. 

OiV-QB-TRC'SJVE-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
unobtrusive  ;  modesty.  Month.  Rev. 

DN-OB'VJ-oCs,  a.    Not  obvious.  Boyle. 

0N-QC-CA'§IQNED  (-zhund),  a.     Not  occasioned. 

0N-6c'CU-PiED  (an-6k'u-pld),  a.    Not  occupied. 

ON-QF-FEND'jpD,  a.     Not  offended.        Johnson. 

CN-OF-f£nd'|NG,  o.     Not  offending;  harmless; 
innocent ;  inoffensive  ;  blameless. 

ON-QF-FfiN'SJVE,  a.     Inoffensive,    [r.]        Fell. 

0N-6F'FeRED  (Qii-6f  f?rd),  a.     Not  offered  or  pro- 
posed to  acceptance.  Clarendon. 

trN-OF-Fl"CIAL  (Sn-of-ftsh'sil),  a.    Not  official. 

GN-0F-FI"CIAL-LY,  ad.     In  an  unofficial  man- 
ner or  capacity ;  not  officially.  Hale. 

DN-pF-Fl"CIOUS  (an-of-flsh'vs),  a.  Not  officious. 
"  llnofficipua  to  administer  something."  Milton. 

0N-(3f'TEN  (uii-6f  fn),  ad.    Rarely,  [u.]  Harris. 

ON-OIL',  v.  a.    To  free  from  oil.  Dryden. 

0N-6IlED'  (un-olld')i  0"    Not  oiled.  Young. 

ON-O'PENED   (un-o'pnd),   a.    Not  opened;    not 
unclosed  ;  shut ;  closed.  Chesterfield. 

ON-O'PEN-InG  (un-6'pn-Ing),  a.     Not  opening. 

t  CN-6p'5R-A-TIVE,  a.     Inoperative.         Sottth. 

CN-(J-PER'cy-LAT-(;D,  a.   Having  no  operculum 
or  cover.  Clarke. 

ON-QP-PO§ED'  (un-op-p5zd'),  a.    Not  opposed. 

ON-OP-PREPSED'  (un-op-prost'),  a.  Not  oppressed. 

CN-QP-PRfts'S|VE,  a.    Not  oppressive.      Burke. 

tyN-OR-DAINED'  (un-or-dand'),  a.     Not  ordained. 

0N-6R'D5RED  (un-br'derd),  a.      Not  ordered,  or 
placed,  or  moving  in  order.  Daniel. 

0n-OR'D5R-LY,  a.    Disorderly,  [r.]  Sanderson. 

CN-OR'Dj-NA-RY,  a.    Unusual,    [r.]  Locke. 

t  ON-GR'DI-NATE,  a.    Disorderly.         Wickllffe. 

t  tTN-OR'pi-NATE-LY,  ad.     In  a  disorderly  man- 
ner ;  with  disorder  ;  irregularly.  Wickliffe. 

ON-OR'GAN-IZED  (un-br'gfin-Izd),  a.     Not  organ- 
ized ;  not  having  organs  or  organization.  Clarke. 

ON-6-RI-EN'TAL,  a.    Not  oriental.  Byron. 

ON-0-RI<?'1-NAL,  a.    Not  original.  Miltmu 

0n-O-r!(?'I-NAT-5D,   a.     Not    originated;    un- 
generated ;  self-existent.  Stephens. 

tUN-9-RI(?'l-NATE,   a.      Without  having  been 
originated  or  generated.  Watejland. 

0N-OR-NA-MENT'AL,a.    Not  ornamental ;  with- 
out ornament ;  plain ;  unadorned.  West, 

0N-OR'NA-MfiNT-?D,  a.    Not  ornamented ;  not 
adorned' ;  plain.  Coventi^y. 

Cn-6r'THO-d6x,  a.    Not  orthodox  ;  heterodox ; 
heretical.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

CN-6S-T^N-TA'TIOyS  (un-Ss-ten-ta'shus),  a.  Not 
ostentatious  ;  not  boastful ;  modest.  West. 

Cn-6s-T?;n-TA'TIOVS-LY,    ad.      Not    ostenta- 
tiously ;  modestly.  *  Knox. 

CN-OS-TeN-TA'TIOUS-NfisS,  n.    Freedom  from 
ostentation ;  modesty.  Allen. 

tJN-OWED'  (un-5d'),  a.     1.  Not  owed;  not  due. 
2.  t  Having  no  owner  ;  not  owned.         Shak. 

On-owned'  (un-Snd'),  a.    l.  Not  owned  ;  having 

no  owner.  Johnson. 

2.  Not  acknowledged ;  not  admitted.  Milton. 

ON-Ox'I-DAT-(;d,  a.    Not  oxidated.  Clarke. 

0N-6x;i-DIZED  (-dizd),  a.     Not  oxidized;    not 
combined  with  oxygen ;  unoxidated.         Clarke. 

t'N-0x'Y-GeN-AT-5D,  a.    Not  oxygenated.     CI. 

0n-6x'Y-95;n-Ized  (-izd),  a.    Not  oxygenized. 

ON-PA-cIf'IC,  a.    Not  pacific.  Warton. 

&N-PA(;!'J-FIed    (un-iA8'?-fld),  a.     Not  pacified. 


CN-PACK',  v.  a.  \i.  UNPACKHD  ;  pp.  UNPACKING, 
UNPACKED.] 

1.  To  open,  as  any  thing  packed.  Boyle. 

2.  To  disburden ;  to  unburden,     [r.]     Shak. 

CN-pAckED'  (un-pSkt'),  a.    Not  packed;— not 
collected  by  unlawful  means.  Hudibras. 

CN-PA'GAN-IZE,  v.  a.    To  free   from,  or  divest 
of,  paganism,    [r.]  Cudworth. 

UN-PAID',  a.    Not  paid ;  not  discharged.  Dryden. 

On-PAiNED' (an-paiid'),a.    Not  pained.     Milton. 

UN-PAIN'fOl,  a.    Not  painful ;  giving  no  pain. 
"  An  easy  and  unpainful  touch.  Locke. 


To  remove  or  efface  the  paint- 
Parnell. 


matched. 

On-PAr'AL-LEL-A-BLE,    a.       That 
equalled  or  matched  ;  matchless. 


appeased,  or  calmed. 


pa 
Br 


ON-PAINT',  v.  a 
ing  of. 

iJN-PAINT'?D,  a.    Not  painted.  Leighton. 

UN-pAiRED'  (un-pird'),  a.  Not  paired;  not 
matched  or  mated.  Netoton. 

ON-PAl'A-TA-BLE,  a.    Not  palatable  ;  nauseous. 

UN-pALLED'  (un-paid'),  a.     Not  palled.       Smart. 

UN-PAm'P5RED  (un-pStm'perd),  a.  Not  pampered. 

UN-PAnGED'  (uii-iAngd'),  a.  Not  afflicted  with 
pangs  ;  not  pained,     [u.]  Beau.  8;  Fl. 

Cn-pAr'A-DISE,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  happiness 
like  that  of  Paradise.  Young. 

0N-pAr'A-g6NED  (-gSnd),  a.    Not  equalled ;  un- 
"  Rubies  unparagoned."  Shak. 

cannot    be 
Bp.  HaU. 

UN-PAR'AL-LELED  (un-pSr'fil-lSld),  a.  Having 
no  parallel  or  equal ;  unequalled ;  not  matched  ; 
not  to  be  matched ;  matchless.  Addison. 

tJN-PAR'AL-YZED,  a.    Not  paralyzed.        Goode. 

UN-PAr'A-PHRA§ED  (-frazd),  a.  Not  paraphrased. 

ON-PARCHED'  (fin-parcht'),  a.    Not  parched. 

CN-PAR'DON-A-BLE  (un-par'dn-5i-bl),  a.  Not 
pardonable  ;  that  cannot  be  pardoned  or  for- 
given ;  irremissible.  Hooker. 

UN-PAR'DON-A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  unpardonable.  Tillotson. 

UN-PAR'DON-A-BLY  (un-pir'dn-iii-ble),  ad.  Be- 
yond pardon  or  forgiveness.  Atterbury. 

UN-PAR'DONED  (Hn-par'dnd),  a.     Not  pardoned. 

Cn-PAR'DON-InG  (un-par'dn-Ing),  a.  Not  par- 
doning ;  unforgiving.  Dryden. 

On-pAred'  (un-pird'),  a.    Not  pared.  Ash. 

UN-PAR-LIA-MENT'A-Rl-LY  (un-par-le-in«nt'?i- 
re-),  ad.  In  an  unparliamentary  manner.  Clarke. 

tjN-PAR-LJA-MENT'A-Rl-NESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  unparliamentary;  contrariety  to  the 
rules  of  Parliament.  Clarendon. 

UN-PAR-LIA-MfiNT'A-RY  (an-par-l9-m6nt'9-re'),  a. 
Not  parliamently  ;  contrary  to  the  rules  of  Par- 
liament, or  of  legislative  bodies.  Swift. 

(JN-PA-RO'CHl-ATi-IZE,  V.  a.  To  exclude  or  re- 
move from  a  parish,     [r.]  Brit.  Crit. 

UN-PART'5D,  a.    Not  parted  or  separated. 

tON-PAR'TIAL(-8h9l),a.    Impartial.    Sanderson. 

t  UN-PAR'TIAL-LY,  ad.     Impartially.       Hooker. 

fJN-PAR-Tlg'l-PAT-pD,  a.    Not  participated. 

0N-PAR-TI9'I-PAT-[NG,  a.    Not  participating. 

ON-PART'NPRED  (an-part'nerd),  a.  Having  no 
partner,     [r.]  iV.  A.  Rev. 

(JN-pAss'A-BLE,  a.  Admitting  no  passage ;  not 
passable ;  impassable,     [r.]  Temple. 

tJN-PAss'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  impassable.  Evelyn. 

t  UN-PAS'SION-ATE  (-8hun-9t),  )  „.   Dispassion- 

tCN-PAS'SION-AT-^D,  )  ate.       "Grave 

and  unpassionate  words."  Locke. 

UN-PAs'SIONED  (an-ifish'vind),  a.  Free  from 
passion ;  dispassionate.  Temple. 

UN-pAs'TO-RAL,  a.    Not  pastoral.  Warton. 


ON-PATFIED'   (Bn-pathd'),  a.    Not  patted  ;  un- 

tracked.     "  L  npat/ud  v/sitera."  Shak, 

On.PA-TH£T'IC,  a.     Not  pathetic.       •     Warton. 

CN-PATH'WAYED(6n-path'wad),  a.  Having  no 
pathway;  trackless.  Wordnoorth. 

tCN-PA'TIgNCE,  n.    Impatience.  Chaucer. 

t  ON-PA'TieNT  (-sh^nt),  a.   Impatient.   Holland. 

On-PA-TRI-OT'IC,  a.    Not  patriotic.       Qu.  Rev. 

t;N-PA-TR|-OT'J-CAL-LY,  ad.    Not  patriotically. 

tJN-PAT'RQN-IZED  (an-|«t'ron-lzd),  a.  Not  pat- 
ronized ;  not  having  a  patron.  Johnson. 

CN-PAT'TfRNED  fan-i)5t't?rnd),  a.  Having  no 
pattern  ;  unequalled.  Beau,  if  Fl. 

DN-PAu'P^R-IZED  (un-pau'p?r-Izd),  o.  Not  pau- 
perized or  made  a  pauper.  Qu.  Rev. 

ON-PA  VED'  (an-pavd'),  a.    1.  Not  paved ;  without 

pavement,  as  a  street.  Hakewill. 

2.  t  Castrated.    "  Unpaved  eunuch."     Shak. 

UN-PA-VIl'IQNED  (an-p9-vll'yund),  o.  Having 
no  pavilion  or  tent.  '  S/wlley. 

UN-PAWNED'  (an-pawnd'),  a.  Not  pawned  ;  not 
pledged ;  not  deposited  as  security.  Pope. 

UN-pAy'  (an-pa'),  ».  a.    L  Not  to  pay;  —  used 

only  in  the  participles.  Dryden. 

2.  To  undo,  as  villany.     [r.]  ii/iak. 

UN-PAY'A-BLE,  a.    That  cannot  be  paid.  SotUh. 

UN-PAY'1NG,  a.     Not  paying.  Dryden. 

t  UN-PEACE',  n.    Lack  of  peace.  Chaucer. 

ON-PEACE'A-BLE,  a.  Not  peaceable;  quarrel- 
some ;  not  disposed  to  peace.  Hammond. 

UN-PEACE'FiyL,  a.    Not  peaceful.  Cowley. 

tJN-PEELED'  (an-peld'),  a.    Not  peeled.         Ash. 

CN-PEG',  ».  a.  \i.  unpegged;  p/j.  unpegging, 
UNPEGGED.]  To  remove  the  peg  from ;  to  open 
or  loose  by  removing  the  peg  or  pegs  of.    Shak. 

trN-PELT'5D,  a.    Not  pelted.  Ash. 

UN-PEN',  V.  a 

from  a  pen. 
tJN-PEN'ClLLED  (un-pdn'sjld),  a.    Not  pencilled  ; 

not  delineated  ;  not  drawn.  Feltham. 

t  CN-PEN'^-TRA-BLE,  a.  Impenetrable.  Herbert. 

0N-PEN'5-TRAT-5D,  o.    Not  penetrated.     Ash. 

t  CN-PEN'i-TENT,  a.    Impenitent.  Sandys. 

UN-PENNED'  (an-p«iid'),  a.    Not  penned.      Ash. 

ON-PEN'SIQNED  (un-pSn'shund),  a.  Not  pen- 
sioned.     "  Unplaced,  unpensianed."  Pope. 

tJN-PEO'PLE  (an-p8'pl),  V.  a.  [».  UNPEOPLED ; 
pp.  UNPEOPLING,  UNPEOPLED.]  To  depopu- 
late ;  to  deprive  of  people ;  to  dispeople.  Spenser. 

trN-P^R-CEIV'A-BLE  (an-p?r-86v'?-bl),  a.  Im- 
perceptible,    [li.]  Pearson. 


To  open  the  pen  of,  or  to  set  free 
Blackstone. 


UN-PpR-CElVED'    (un-p?r-88vd'),  o. 
ceived  or  observed ;  unnoticed. 


Not    per- 
Bacon, 


otcne.  I  UN-PATCHED'  (an-i«clit'),  a.     Not  patched. 


0N-P5R-CEIV'?D-LY   (an-p?r-s«v'?d-le),  ad.     So 
as  not  to  be  perceived  ;  imperceptibly.      Boyle. 

Cn-P5R-c£p'TI-BLE,  a.  Imperceptible.  Holland. 

tCN-PfiR'e-GAL,  o.    Unequal.  Chaucer. 

tON-PER'FpCT,  a.    Imperfect.  Peacham. 

t  ON-PER'FpCT,  V.  a.     To  make  imperfect ;  to 
cause  to  be  incomplete.  Sidney. 

ON-PiiR'FecT-eD,  rt.    Not  perfected.  Hammond. 

t  CN-PER'FgCT-^D-NesS,  «.  Imperfection. SAa*. 

t  CN-P£R'FeCT-LY,  ad.    Imperfectly.        Hales. 

t  ON-PER'FpCT-NftSS,  n.   Imperfection.  Sidney. 

ON-PpR-FORMED'  (un-per-filrmd'),  a.      Not  per- 
formed ;  not  done  ;  not  executed.     Bp.  Taylor. 

tJN-P?R-FORM'lNG,  a.    Not  performing. 

UN  PfR-FUMED'  (-fumd'),  o.     Not  perfumed- 

t  fJN-PeR'fSH-A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  perish; 
imperishable ;  enduring.  Hammond. 

CN-PP.R'1SHED  (an-p«r'J8ht),  a.    Not  perished  or 
destroyed.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
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UNPREFACED 


UN-PER'lSH-lNG,  a.    Not  perishing.         Cowper. 

CN-PER'JURED  (un-per'jurd),  a.  Free  from  per- 
jury ;  not  perjured.  Dry  den. 

tJN-PpR-MIT'T^;D,  a.    Not  permitted.        Potter. 

UN-PpR-PLEX',  V.  a.  To  relieve  from  perplexity 
or  embarrassment.  Donne. 

(JN-PPR-PLEXED'  (uii-per-pl6k8t'),  a.  Not  per- 
plexed ;  unembarrassed.  Locke. 

-tJN-PER'Sg-CUT-^D,  a.    Not  persecuted.  Milton. 

ON-PpR-SPIR'A-BLE,  a.  Not  perspirable;  that 
cannot  be  perspired.  Arbidhnot. 

UN-PPR-SUAD'A-BLE  (ua-per-swad'gi-bl),  a.  Not 
to  be  persuaded  ;  impersuasible.  Sidney. 

tJN-PpR-SUAD'pD,  a.     Not  persuaded.  More. 

tJN-P?R-SUA'S}VE  (un-per-swa'siv),  a.  Not  per- 
suasive ;  not  having  power  to  persuade.    Blair. 

(JN-Pg-RU^ED'  (un-pe-ru7,d'),  a.     Not  read.   Ash. 

tJN-PgR-VERT',  7'.  a.  To  relieve  or  rescue  from 
perversion  or  error      [r.]  Sterne. 

0N-P5;R-VERT'5D,  a.     Not  perverted.         Swift. 

Cn-PET'R{-FIED  (un-pet'r?-fid),  a.  Not  petrified  ; 
not  formed  into  stone.  Btickland. 

CtN-PHIL-AN-THROP'IC,  a.  Not  philanthropic  ; 
not  humane  ;  misanthropic.  Carlyle. 

CN-PinL-0-§OPH'lC,  a.    Unphilosophical.    Ash. 

tJN-PHlL-O-^OPH'l-CAL  (un-fil-o-zof'e-kal),  a. 
Not  philosophical ;  not  consistent  with  philoso- 
phy or  right  reason.  Newton. 

tJN-PHlL-O-^OPH'j-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  unphilo- 
sophical manner.  South. 

UN-PHIL-O-SOPH'l-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  unphilosophical ;  incongruity  with  phi- 
losophy or  right  reason.  Norris. 

(JN-PHI-LOS'O-PHIzE  (un-fe-16s'9-flz),  V.  a.  To 
degrade  from,  or  deprive  of,  the  character  of  a 
philosopher,     [r.]  Pope. 

CjN-PIIREN-O-LO^'I-CAL,  a.  Not  according  to 
phrenology  ;  not  phrenological.       Phren.  Jour. 

tJN-PHY^'ICKED  (un-fiz'ikt),  a.  Not  physicked  ; 
not  affected  by  medicine.  Howell. 

tJN-PTCKED'  (uii-pTkt'),  a.  Not  picked ;  not  culled, 
chosen,  or  selected.  Miltoii. 

ON-PlCT-U-RiCSaUE'  (-resk'),  a.  Not^  pictu- 
resque;  wanting  picturesquen ess.         Ed.  Rev. 

tJN-PIERCE'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  pierced; 
impenetrable,     [r.]  SotUhey. 

Cn-PIERCED'  (un-pgrst'),  a.    Not  pierced.     Gay. 

tJN-PIL'LA^ED  (un-pil'Iajd),  a.  Not  pillaged  or 
ransacked ;  not  plundered.  Glover. 

CN-PTl'LARED  (un-pTri?rd),  a.  Not  pillared; 
without  pillars  or  columns.  Pope. 

tJN-PIL'LOWED  (un-pil'l6d),  a.  Wanting  a  pil- 
low.    "  Her  unpillowed  head."  Milton. 

CN-Pr'LOT-?D,  a.  Not  piloted ;  not  steered  or 
guided,  as  a  vessel.  .  Shel'ey. 

On-pIn',  v.  a.  \i.  UNPINNED  ;  pp.  unpinning, 
UNPINNED.]  To  free  from  pins  ;  to  open  or  un- 
fasten by  removing  the  pin  or  pins  from.  Donne. 

tJN-PlN'ION  (un-pin'yun),  v.  a.  To  loosen  from 
pinions  ;  to  unbind.  Clarke. 

ON-PTnTONED  (;un-pTn'yund),  a.  Not  pinioned; 
not  having  pinions  or  wings.  Adair. 

ON-PINKED'  (un-pTnkt'),  a.  Not  pinked;  not 
marked  or  set  with  eyelet-holes.  Shak. 

tJN-PtNNED'  (iSn-pInd'),  a.  Not  pinned;  freed 
from  or  without  pins.  Ash. 

tJN-PiT'l-A-BLE,a.  That  is  not  to  be  pitied.  Scott. 

tJN-PlT'|-A-BLY,  arf.  So  as  not  to  be  pitied.  Scott. 

Cn-PIT'IED  (un-pTt'id),a.  Not  pitied  or  compas- 
sionated.    "  Unpitied  and  forlorn."  Pope. 

UN-PIT'l-FUL,  a.    Not  pitiful ;  pitiless.    Davies. 

CN-PIt'I-FUL-LY,  ad.  Without  pity  or  compas- 
sion ;  unmercifully  ;  pitilessly.  Shak. 

ttJN-PI'TOUS,  «.  Not  pious;  impious.  Wicklijfe. 


UN-pTt'Y-ING,  a.    Having  no  pity.       Granville. 

t  LTN-PLA'CA-BLE,  a.     Implacable.         Fotherby. 

UN-PLACED'    (iin-plast'),    a.     Not   placed  or  ar- 
ranged :  —  having  no  place  or  office.  Pope. 

UN-PLAGUED'    (Qn-plagd'),   a.     Not   plagued  or 
tormented.     ''  Unplagued  with  corns."       Shak. 

t  UN-PLAIN' (-plan'),  a.    Insincere,    [r.]    Goioer. 

t  UN-PLAINED'  (uu-pland'),  a.     Not  deplored  or 
bewailed ;  not  lamented.  Spenser. 

f;N-PLAIT'5D,  a.    Not  plaited.  Addison. 

UN-PLANNED'  (un-pland'),  a.  Not  planned.  Ash. 

UN-PLANT'PD,  a.    Not  planted  :  —  spontaneous. 
Figs  there  unplanted  tlirough  the  fields  do  grow.     IValler. 

tJN-PLAs'TjpRED  (un-plSs'terd),  a.  Not  plastered. 

UN-PlAu'§I-BLE,  a.     Implausible.       Clarendon. 

t  UN-PLAu'S{VE,  a.     Not  applauding.         Shak. 

UN-PLEAD'A-BLE,   a.      Not    to    be    alleged    in 
pleading  •,  that  cannot  be  pleaded.  South. 

UN-PLEAD'PD  (un-plgd'ed),  a.     1.  Not  pleaded. 
2.  Not  defended  by  an  advocate,  [ii.]   Otway. 

UN-PLEA§'ANT  (un-plez'?nt),  a.     Not  pleasant ; 
disagreeable ;  troublesome ;  displeasing.  Hooker. 

UN-PLEA§'ANT-LY,  ad.     In  an  unpleasant  man- 
ner ;  disagreeably.  Pope. 

UN-PLEA§'ANT-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  unpleasant ;  disagreeableness.  Graunt. 

UN-PLEA§'ANT-RY    (-plez'?nt-),    n.       Want    of 
pleasantry  or  usual  cheerfulness.       Thackeray. 

UN-PLEA§ED'  (iin-pI5zd'),  a.     Not  pleased  ;  not 
delighted  ;  offended  ;  displeased.  Dryden. 

UN-PLEA^'ING    (un-plez'jng),   a.     Not  pleasing ; 
displeasmg  ;  disagreeable  ;  offensive.        Shak. 

UN-PLEA§'ING-L"Y,  ad.  So  as  to  displease.  Smart. 

UN-PLEA^'ING-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  un- 
pleasing  ;  want  of  qualities  to  please.     Milton. 

tUN-PLEA§'JVE,  a.     Not  pleasing.         Bp.  Hall. 

UN-PLEA§'UR-A-BLE  (un-ple/.h'ur-?-bl),  a.     Not 
pleasurable  ;  not  giving  pleasure.        Coleridge. 

UN-PLED(^ED'  (un-plejd'),  a.  Not  pledged.  Burke. 

UN-PLi'A-BLE,  a.    Not  pHable.  Holland. 

UN-PIjI'A-BLY,  ad.     In  an  unpliable  manner. 

UN-PLI'ANT,  a.    Not  pliant ;  stiff.  Wotton. 

UN-PLI'ANT-LY,  ad.     In    an   unpliant  manner; 
without  compliance  or  yielding.  Johnso?i. 

t  UN-PLIGHT'  (un-plit'),  v.  a.     To  unfold  ;  to  ex- 
plain ;  to  lay  open.  Chaucer. 

UN-PLIGHT'f.D  (un-plit'ed),a.  Notplightcd.  Cole. 

UN-PLOUGHED'  (un-plbud'),  a.     Not  ploughed. 

ON-PLUCKED'  (un-plukt'),  a.     Not  plucked. 

tlN-PLUMB'  (un-plum'),  v.  a.    To  take   away  or 
plunder  the  lead  from.  Burke. 

IJN-PLUMB'  (un-pluni'),  a.     Not  plumb  ;  not  per- 
pendicular ;  not  vertical.  Clarke. 

UN-PLUME',  tJ.  a.    To   strip   of  plumes;   to  de- 
grade ;  to  debase  ;  to  reduce,     [r.]        Glanvill. 

UN-PLUN'D?RED  (un-plun'derd),   a.     Not   plun- 
dered ;  not  pillaged ;  not  ransacked.         Smith. 

UN-PO-ET'lC,         }  a.     Not  poetical ;  not  as  be- 
UN-PO-ET'J-CAL,  )  comes  a  poet.  Wat-ton. 

UN-PO-ET'l-CAL-Ly,  af?.     In  a  manner  not  con- 
sistent with  poetry,  or  not  becoming  a  poet. 

UN-PO-ET'I-CAL-NESS,    n.      The    state    or   the 
quality  of  being  unpoetical.  Ed.  Rev. 

UN-P0INT'(;D,   a.     1.   Not   pointed;    having  no 

point  or  sting ;  blunt.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Not  punctuated.  Dryden. 

UN-POI§ED'  (un-pbtzd'),  a.  Not  poised.  Thomson. 

UN-POl'§ON  (un-pbi'zn),  v.  a.    To  remove  or  ex- 
pel poison  from.  South. 

0N-PO'LAR-IZED  (un-p5'lEir-Izd),  a.     Not  polar- 
ized, as  light.  P.  Cyc. 


UN-POL'{-CJED  (un-pSl'e-sjd),  a.  Wanting  policy 
or  polity,  as  savages.  iVarburton. 

UN-POL'ISHED  (iin-pol'isht),  a.  1.  Not  polished  ; 
not  brightened  by  attrition.  Stillingjfeet. 

2.  Not  refined  in  manners  ;  impolite  ;  rude. 
Syn.  —  See  Awkward. 

UN-PO-LTTE',  a.     Impolite,     [r.]  Wallis. 

UN-PO-LITE'N^SS,  n.   Impoliteness.   Blackmail. 

UN-POL'I-TIC,  a.     Impolitic,     [r.]  Clarke. 

UN-POL'J-TiC-LY,  ad.  Impoliticly,  [r.]  Warner. 

UN-POLLED'  (un-p6ld'),  a.     1.  Unplundered;  un- 

pilhiged ;  unransacked.     [r.]  Fanshaw. 

2.  Not  polled ;  not  registered,  as  a  voter,  or 

not  given  at  the  polls,  as  a  vote.  Johnson. 

UN-POL-LUT'^D,  a.    Not  polluted ;  pure.   Shak. 

UN-PON'DERED  (un-pon'derd),  a.  Not  pondered 
or  thought  on  ;  not  meditated.  Ash. 

UN-P5p'U-LAR,   a.      Not  popular;   not  having, 
or  not  fitted  to  gain,  public  favor  ;  disliked. 
Syn. —  See  Obnoxious. 

UN-POP-U-LAR'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  unpopular.  Bp.  Lyttelton. 

UN-POP'U-LAR-LY,  ad.  In  an  unpopular  man- 
ner ;  with  unpopularity.  Clarke. 

UN-P6RT'A-BLE,  a.    Not  portable.  Raleigh. 

UN-POR'TIONED  (un-iwr'shund),  a.  Not  por- 
tioned ;  not  endowed  with  a  fortune.        Young. 

t  UN-POR'TU-NATE,  a.  Importunate  :  pertina- 
cious ;  urgent ;  pressing.  Golden  Book. 

UN-PORT'U-OUS  (un-port'yu-us),  a.  Having  no 
ports.     "  An  Mn/>ortwoMS  coast."     [ii.]     Burke, 

UN-PO§-§ESSED'  (un-poz-z6st'),  a.  Not  possessed ; 
not  held,  owned,  or  occupied.  Shak. 

UN-PO§-§ESS'!NG,  a.  Without  possession.  Shak. 

t  UN-p6s'SI-BLE,  a.    Impossible.  Bacon. 

UN-POST'jpD,  a.    Not  posted.  Ash. 

UN-PO'TA-BLE,  a.    Not  potable.  Flint. 

UN-POUND'?0,  a.    Not  pounded.  Ash. 

UN-POW'DJPRED  (uii-pbu'derd),  a.     1.  Not  pow- 
dered ;  not  reduced  to  powder.  Francis. 
2.  Not  dressed  with  powder,  as  hair.  Johnson. 

t  tJN-PoW'pR,  n.  Weakness.      Piers  Plouhman. 

UN-PoWpR-FUL,  rt.    Not  powerful.         Cowley. 

t  UN-PRAC'T{-CA-BLE,  a.  Impracticable.  Boyle. 

UN-PRAc'TISED  (un-prak'tist),   a.     1.  Not  prac- 
tised ;     unaccustomed  ;     inexperienced ;     un- 
trained ;  not  skilful ;  raw.  Milton. 
2.  t  Not  known  ;  not  familiar  by  use.  Prior. 

UN-PRAI§E',  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  praise.  Young. 

UN-PRAi§ED'  (un-prazd'),  a.  Not  celebrated ;  not 
praised  ;  not  commended.  Milton. 

UN-PRAYED'  (un-prad'),  a.    Not  prayed,  suppli- 
cated, or  besought.  Chaucer. 
UN-PREACHED'  (un-prScht'),  a.     Not  preached. 

fJN-PREACH'{NG  (un-prech'jng),  a.  Not  preach- 
ing, or  teaching  publicly.  Latimer. 

UN-PR5-CA'RI-OUS,  a.  Not  precarious ;  not  de- 
pendent on  another  ;  certain.  Blackmore. 

UN-PRp-CED'JgD,  a.     Not  preceded.    J.Johnson. 

UN-PREQ'p-DENT-ED,  a.  Not  precedented  ;  not 
justified  by  precedent ;  unexampled.         Swift. 

UN-PRE9'5-DENT-{;D-LY,  ad.  Without  prece- 
dent or  example.  Ec.  Rev. 

UN-PRE^-^-DEN'TIAL,  a.  Not  warranted  by 
precedent  ;  unprecedented,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

UN-PRg-CISE',  a.    Not  precise ;  loose.    Warton. 

Cn-PRP-DES'T!-NAT-?D,  a.    Not  predestinated. 

UN-PRf-DlCT',  V.  n.  To  retract  or  recall  that 
which  is  predicted.     [r.'J  Milton. 

IJN-PRf-DlCT'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted or  foretold.  Lowell. 

UN-PR5-DICT'5D,  a.     Not  predicted.  Ash. 

UN-PREF'ACED  (un-pref'gist),  a.  Not  prefaced; 
without  a  preface  or  introduction.  Ash. 
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UNPURELY 


tfN-rRU-FiiRRED'    (fin-pr^-ftrd'),    a. 
ferred ;  not  advanced. 


Not   prc- 
CoUier. 


f'N-PREG'NANT,  a.     Not  prejjnant;  not  fruitful ; 
not  prolific  ;  barren  ;  — not  quick  of  wit,  Shak. 

t  fJN-PR  p-JU'Dl-CATE,       )  „.  ^ot  prepossessed  ; 
t  0N-rR?-JU'Dl-(;AT-5D,  )  unprejudiced.     Hall. 

ON-PRP-JO'DI-CAT-ING,  a.    Not  prejudicating; 
unprejudiced,     [r.]  Carew. 

CN-PRKJ'V-DICED    (un-pr«j'y-dl8t),   a.     Not  pre- 
judiced; free  from  prejudice.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CN-PRfiJ'y-DTCED-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being 
unprej  udiced.  K)wx. 


Not  prelatical ;  unsuit- 
Clarendon, 


DN-PRe-LAT'l-CAL,  a 
able  to  a  prelate. 

ON-PRg-MED'l-TATE,  a.  Not  premeditated  ;  un- 
premeditated,    [r.]  fiouthey. 

ON-PRg-MEO'I-TAT-eD,  a.  Not  premeditated; 
extemporaneous ;  spontaneous.  Addison. 

ON-PRp-MfiD'l-TAT-eD-LY,  ad.  Without  pre- 
meditation ;  extemporaneously.  Wilson. 

ON-PR^-MED'J-TATE-LY,  ad.  Without  premedi- 
tation ;  unpremeditatedly.  Mulgrave. 

&N-PR(;-6c'ClI-PiEU  (un-pr?-8k'ku-pl(l),  a.  Not 
preoccupied.  Foster. 

UN-PRP-pArED'  (fin-pre-pArd'),  «t.  Not  prepared; 
not  ready  ;  not  fitted  ;  unqualified.  Shak. 

ON-PRe-PAR'?D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unprepared ;  want  of  preparation.  K.  Charles. 

ON-PRE-PO^SESSED'  (un-pr§-p9z-z6st'),  a.  Not 
prepossessed  ;  unprejudiced.  South. 

Dn-PRE-PO§-§ESS'ING,  a.  Not  prepossessing; 
not  attractive  or  engaging.  Noble. 

ON-PR?-SCRiBED'  (un-pre-skribd'),  a-  Not  pre- 
scribed or  previously  directed.  Bp.  HaU. 

ON-PRg-§£NT'A-BLE,  a.  Not  presentable ;  that 
may  not  be  presented.  Qu.  Rev. 

CN-PRe-§eNT'5D,  a.    Not  presented,        Strype. 

CN-PRP-^ERV'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  pre- 
served ;  not  preservable.  Qu,  nev. 

r'N-PRE-§ERVED',  a.    Not  preserved.        Bowen. 

f'N-PRESSED'  (un-prest'),  a.  Not  pressed  :  —  not 
enforced  or  compelled.  Clarendon. 

tJN-PR5;-§UM'|NG,  a.    Not  presuming;  modest. 

UN-PR?-§UMPT'U-OCS  (un-pre-zumt'yu-us),  a. 
Not  presumptuous  ;  not  arrogant ;  submissive  ; 
modest ;  humble  ;  retiring.  Cowper. 

0N-PR5-§0mPT'U-ouS-LY,  ad.  Not  presumptu- 
ously ;  not  arrogantly.     '  Thacher. 

On-PRP-TEND'ING,  a.  Not  pretending;  not 
claiming  merit ;  modest ;  unassuming.      Pope. 

ON-PRP-TEN'TIOUS,  a.  Not  making  preten- 
sions ;  unpretending.  N.  B.  Rev. 

0n-PR5-VAil'ING,  a.  Not  prevailing  ;  of  no 
force  ;  failing  ;  unavailing,  Shak. 

ON-PRfiv'A-LfiNT,  a.  Not  prevalent ;  not  com- 
mon or  general ;  rare ;  infrequent,        Qu.  Rev. 

ON-PRP-VAr'1-CAT-ING,  a.  Not  prevaricating; 
not  acting  or  speaking  evasively.  Knox. 

DN-PRg-VENT'pD,    a.     1.    Not  prevented;    not 

hindered  ;  not  stopped  ;  unobstructed.       Shak. 

2.  t  Not  preceded  by  any  thing.  Milton. 

On-PRIcked'  (Qn-prikt'),  a.    Not  pricked.    Ash. 

On-PRIEST',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  rank  or  the 
orders  of  a  priest,     [r.]  Milton. 

tJN-PRIEST'LY,  a.  Not  priestly  ;  unsuitable  to, 
or  unbecoming,  a  priest.  Bale. 

CtN-PRIMED'  (un-prlmd'),  a.    Not  primed.     Ash. 

ON-PRIm'1-TIvE,  a.    Not  primitive.    Waterland. 

&N-PRIncE'LY,  a.  Not  princely  ;  unsuitable  to, 
or  unbecoming,  a  prince.  K.  Charles. 

r'N-PRlN'Cl-PLED  (un-prlnVplfl),  a.  1.  Not  set- 
tled or  fixed  in  principles  or  tenets. 

With  80ul8  ionnprincipled  in  virtue.  Milton. 

2.  Without  good  moral  principles  ;  immoral ; 
wicked  ;  vicious ;  bad  ;  iniquitous.  Burke. 


frN-PRfN'Cl-PLED-NfiSS  (Qn-prTn's^-pld-nSs),  n. 
The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  unprincipled  ; 
want  of  principle.  Buckminster. 

t/N-PRlNT'jpD,  a.    Not  printed.  Popj. 

OiV-PRT§'ONED  (an-prlz'ziid),  a.  Not  prisoned  ; 
set  free  ;  freed ;  liberated.  Donne. 

UN-PRIv'1-L£QED  (uri-prlv'?-16jd),  a.  Not  priv- 
ileged.  "  Unadorned  and  unprivileged."  Knox. 

t  UN-PRlZ'A-BLE,  a.     1.  Not  prized ;  not  valued ; 

not  esteemed;  not  of  estimation.  Shak. 

2.  Beyond  estimation ;  invaluable,         Shak. 


UN-PRiZED'    (an-prlzd'),    a. 
valued ;  not  esteemed. 


Not   prized ;    not 
Shak. 


t  Cn-PROb'A-BLY,  ad.    Improbably.         Strype. 

UN-PRQ-CLAIMED'  (un-pro-klaiiid'),a.     Not  pro- 
claimed ;  not  published.  Milton. 

CjV-PRO-CUR'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  procured.  ^»A. 

UN-PRO-CURED'  (un-pro-kurd'),  a.    Not  procured 
or  obtained.  Bp.  Taylor. 

&N-PRO-DUCED'  (un-pro-dust'),o.  Not  produced  ; 
not  generated  ;  self-existing.  Blackmore. 

tJN-PRO-DUC'TlVE,  a.    Not  productive  ;  not  effi- 
cient ;  barren  ;  unfruitful.  Burke. 

ON-PRO-DUU'T|VE-LY,  ad.     In  an  unproductive 
manner  ;  not  productively,  Everett. 

Not  profaned 
Dry  den. 

UN-PRO-FESSED' (un-pro-Rst'),  a.   Not  professed. 

tJN-PRO-FES'StON-AL  (un-pro-fesU'iin-?!),  a.  Not 
professional.  '  Tomlins. 

UN-PRO-FES'SION-AL-LY     (un-pro-fesh'un-sil-le), 
ad.     Not  professionally.  West.  Rev. 

UN-PRO-Fl"CI5N-CY  (un-pro-f  isli'?n-8e),  n.  Want 
of  proficiency  or  improvenient.  Bp.  HaU. 

t  UN-PR6f'|T,  n.    Unprofitableness.      Wickliffe. 

UN-PROF'jT-A-BLE,  a.    Affording  no  profit;  not 
gainful ;  useless ;  profitless.  Bacon. 


ON-PRO-FANED'  (un-pro-fand'),  a. 
or  violated  ;  not  desecrated. 


UN-PROF'IT-A-BLE-NESS,  n. 
xmprofitable  ;  uselessness. 


The  state  of  being 
Addison. 


Without  profit  or  ad- 
B.  Jonson. 


UN-PROF'JT-A-BLY,  ad. 
vantage  ;  uselessly. 

UN-PR6F'IT-?D,a.  With  no  profit  or  gain.  Shak. 

tjTN-PRO-GRESS'JVE.a.   Not  progressive.  Southey. 

tJN-PRO-HIB'|T-pD,  a.     Not  prohibited  or  inter- 
dicted ;  permitted  ;  lawful ;  legal.  Milton. 

UN-PRO^JECT'pD,  a.    Not  projected.  South. 

UN-PRO-LIF'JC,    a.    Not    prolific;   barren;   not 
productive  ;  unfruitful ;  sterile.  Hale. 

UN-PROM'ISED  (un-pr5m'i9t),  a.    Not  promised  ; 
not  pledged ;  not  assured,  Spenser. 

UN-Pr6m'JS-Ing,  a.    Not  promising ;  giving  no 

promise  of  excellence  ;  inauspicious,     Bentley. 

On-PROmPT'^D,  o.    Not  prompted,       Congreve. 


UN-PRO-MUL'gAT-5D,   a. 
made  public. 


Not  promulgated  or 
Ash. 


tJN-PRO-NoONCE'A-BLE.  a.  Not  pronounceable ; 
that  cannot  be  pronounced.  Walker. 

tJN-PRO-NOI>NCED'  (Bn-pro-noQnst'),  a.  Not  pro- 
nounced ;  not  uttered  :  not  diclared.       Milton. 

0N-PR6P',  t).  rt.    To  take  the  props  or  supports 
from  ;  to  deprive  of  support.  Smart. 

ON-PRdP'A-GAT-?D,  a.    Not  propagated.    Ash. 

tCN-PR6P'5R,  a.    Not  proper;    not  peculiar; 
not  one's  own  ;  improper.  Shak. 

t  UN-PROp'SR-LY,  ad.    Improperly,  Shak. 

UN-PROPH'e-SlED  (un-pr8f'?-sld),a.  Not  prophe- 
sied ;  not  predicted ;  not  foretold.  Ash. 
CN-PRO-PHfiT'lC         ;„.    Not  prophetical ;  not 
CN-PRQ-PU£T'1-CAL,  )  foretelling.               Ellis. 

ON-PRO-PI"TI-AT-5D     (an-pro-pi8h'?-5t-?d).     a. 
Not  propitiated ;  not  appeased.  Ash. 

fTN-PR0-Pl"T10US  (Sn-pro-pTsh'us),  a.     Not  pro- 
pitious ;  unfavorable  ;  inauspicious.  Pope. 


0N-PRQ-Pt"TIors-N688,  n.    The  state  of  being 
unpropitiouB ;  inauspiciousness.  Moore. 

t  f/N-PHO-POR'TION-A-BLE,  o.    Not  proportion- 
able;  disproportionable,  Ptarsun. 

tJN-PRO-POR'TION-AL,   o.       Not    proportional; 
contrary  to  proportion.  Derham. 

+  tJN-PRQ-POR'TIONATE,   a.    Not  proportion- 
ate; disproportionate.  Pearson. 

ON-PJIQ-POR'TIQNED  (an-pro-p8r'«hvnd),  a.    Not 
proportioned;  not  suitable.  Shak. 

UN-PRQ-PO§ED'  (un-pro-p8zd'),  a.   Not  proposed  •, 
not  offered.  Dryden. 

Cn-PROPPED' (un-pr8pt'),  a.    Not  propped  ;  not 
supported ;  not  sustained,  Drydvn. 

Cn-PR68'5-CUT-5:d,  a.    Not  prosecuted.     Ash. 

CN-PR6s'5-LYT-5D,  a.     Not    proselyted;    not 
made  a  proselyte  or  convert,  T.  Scott. 

UN-PROS'PgR-OLTS,  a.     Unfortunate  ;  not  pros- 
perous ;  unsuccessful ;  unlucky.        Clarendon. 

UN-PR6s'PeR-OUS-LY,  ad.   Unsuccessfully  ;  un- 
fortunately ;  unluckily.  Bp.  Taylor. 

ON-PROS'PgR-OliP-NfiSS,    n.     Want    of    pros- 
perity ;  unsuccessfulness.  Hammond. 

UiV-PR5s'TRAT-eD,a.    Not  prostrated.         Ash. 

UN-PRO-TECT'5D,  a.    Not  protected;  not  sup- 
ported ;  not  defended.  Hooker. 

UN-PRO-TECT'ING,  a.    Not  protecting.      Neele. 

UN-PROT^^S-TANT-IZE,  v.  a.    To  deprive  or  di- 
vest of  Protestantism,  Fromle. 

0N-PRO-t£st'?D,  a.    Not  protested.  Ash. 

UN-PRO-TRfJD'5D,  a.    Not  protruded.  Pennant. 

CN-PR6veD'   (an-pr8vd'),   a.    Not    proved;   not 
tried  :  —  not  demonstrated.  Spenser. 

t  U.N-PRO-VIDE',  V.  a.     To  divest  of  provision  or 
qualifications  ;  to  unfurnish.  Shak. 

t;N-PRO-VID'«;D,  a.    Not  provided.  Dryden. 

t  0N-PRO-VIu'5D-LY,    ad.      In    an    unguardet» 
manner,  *  Urquhart- 

t  UN-PRO  V'{-DeNT,  a.  Improvident,  Beau.^  FL 

t  tJN-PRO-VOKE',  V.  a.    Not  to  provoke,      Shak. 

UN-PRO-VOKED'    (un-pro-v6kt'),    a.       Not    pro- 
voked ;  wanting  provocation,  Dryden. 

UN-PRO-VOK'pD-LY,   ad.    Without  being  pro- 
voked ;  without  provocation.  Duties. 

UN-PRO- VOK'JNG,  a.    Not  provoking ;  giving  no 
provocation  or  offence.  Fleetwood. 

ttJN-PRO'DgNCE,  n.     Imprudence.       Wickliffe. 

t  ON-PRO'D^NT,  a.     Imprudent.  Wickliffe. 

CrN-PRy-DBN'TIAL,  a.    Not  prudential.    Milton. 

UN-PR^NED'  (un-prdnd'),  a.    Not  pruned.  Shak. 

UN-P&B'LJC,  a.  Not  public  ;  private.  Bp.  Taylor. 

f/N-PUB'HSHED  (an-publjsht),  a.  Not  published  ; 
not  issued  ;  private  ;  secret ;  unknown.    Shak. 

t;N-PI>LLED'    (an-pftid'),    a.     Not    pulled;    not 
piucked,  as  fruit,  Dryden. 

CN-PUL'VPR-IZED  (Sn-pai'v^r-Izd),  O.    Not  pul- 
vcrized  ;  not  powdered.  Ash. 

ON-PONCT'U-AL  (Bn-pankt'y9-»l).  a-    Not  punct- 
ual ;  tardy ;  dilatory.  Pope. 

UN-PPNCT-V-Al'(-TY,  n.    Want  of  punctuality  ; 
tardiness ;  dilatoriness.  Sir  G.  Head. 

Not  punctually;  tar- 
AUen 


ON-PUN'ISHED  (an-pBn'isht),  a. 
not  chastised. 


On-pOnct'u-al-ly,  ad. 
dily ;  dilatorily. 

UN-pON'JSH-A-BLE,  o.  Not  punishable.  Hooper. 

Not  punished ; 
Dryden. 

ON-P&N'JSH-ING,  a.    Not  punishing.        Smart. 

On  PiJR'CH.^S-A-BLE,  a.    That   cannot  be  pur- 
chased or  bought.  Coleridge. 

O.V-PiJR'CHASED    (Pn-pUr'chsst),    a.     Not  pur- 
chased ;  not  bought,  Denham. 

t  fJN-PURE',  a.    Not  pure  ;  impure.  Donne. 

t  UN-PURE'LY,  ad.    Impurely,  Bale. 
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UNREELED 


UN-Pi)R(?ED'  (un-pUrjd'),  a.  Not  purged ;  un- 
purified.     "  tfnpurged  air."  iShak. 

UN-PU'RJ-FIED  (un-pu're-fid),  o.  Not  purified  ; 
uncleansed  ;  unclean.  Dec.  of  Chr.  Piety. 

t/N-PUR'PQSED  (un-pUr'piist),  a.     Not  purposed. 

t  UN-PiJRSED'  (un-purst'),  a.  Not  taken  from 
the  purse  ;  not  expended.  Gower, 

t'N-PUR-SUED'  (un-pur-sud'),  a.  Not  pursued ; 
not  followed ;  not  chased.  M}lton. 

tJN-PUT',  a.    Not  put.     [r.]  Savile. 

UN-PT7'TR5-FIED  (un-pu'tre-fid),  a.  Not  putre- 
fied ;  not  rotten  ;  sound.  Bacon. 

fTN-aUAFFED'  (-kw&ft'),  a.    Not  quaffed.  Smart. 

UN-aUA'K?R,?;.a.  To  divest  of  Quakerism.  £./2. 

UN-QUAK'JNG,  a.    Not  quaking.  Wilson. 

UN-aUAL'l-FIED    (un-kw51'e-fW),    a.      1.     Not 
qualified  ;  disqualified  ;  not  fit ;  incompetent. 
2.  Not  softened ;  not  modified ;  unrestricted. 

&N-aUAL'}-FIED-LY,  ad.  In  an  unqualified 
manner ;  without  qualification.  King. 

F)N-aUAL'l-FiED-NESS  (un-kwol'e-fld-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  unqualified.     Biblioth.  Bibl. 

f'N-aUAL'l-FY  (un-kvvol'e-fi),  V.  a.  To  disqual- 
ify ;  to  divest  of  qualification,     [r.]       Addison. 

;jUN-aUAL'|-TiED  (un-kwSl'e-tid),  a.  Deprived 
of  the  usual  qualities  or  faculties.  Shak. 

^(;N-QUAR'R?L-A-BLE  (un-kwSr'r^W-bl),  a. 
That  cannot  be  quarrelled  with  or  impugned. 
"  Unquarrelable  reasons."  Browne. 

t?N-aUAR'T5RED  (un-kw8lr'terd),  a.  Not  quar- 
tered ;  not  divided  into  quarters.  Ash. 

UN-ftUEEN',  V.  a.  To  divest  or  deprive  of  the 
rank  or  dignity  of  queen.  Shak. 

tJx\-CiUELL'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  quelled, 
suppressed,  or  subdued.  Lond.  Mag. 

UN-aUELLED'  (un-kw61d'),a.  Not  quelled  ;  un- 
subdued ;  not  kept  down.  Thomson. 

UN-aUENCH'A-BLE  (un-kw6ncli'5i-l)l),  a.  That 
cannot  be  quenched  ;  unextinguishable.  Milton. 

UN-aUENCH'A-BLE-NESS,n.  State  of  being  un- 
quenchable ;  unextinguishableness.     Hakewill. 

UN-aUENCH'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  or  degree 
so  as  not  to  be  quenched.  Scott. 

UN-aUENCHED'  (un-kwencht'),a.  Not  quenched  ; 
not  extinguished.  Bacon. 

ON-aUES'TION-A-BLE  (un-kwest'yun-?-bl),  a. 
That  cannot  be  questioned  or  doubted ;  certain  ; 
indubitable  ;  indisputable  ;  incontrovertible. 

There  is  an  unqtiestionable  magniftcencc  in  every  part  of 
Paradise  Lost.  Aadison, 

Syn.  —  See  Certain,  Indubitable. 

CN-aUES'TION-A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  unquestionable.  Ash. 

UN-QUES-TION-A-BlL'J-TY,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing unquestionable,     [r.]"  Coleridge. 

UN-QUES'TION-A-BLY,  ad.  Indubitably  ;  with- 
out doubt ;  indisputably.  Burnet. 

tTN-aUES'TrONED  (iin-kwgst'yund),  a.  1.  Not 
questioned,  disputed,  or  doubted.  Broione. 

2.  Not  interrogated ;  not  examined.  Drydeii. 

3.  Indisputable.  B.  Jonson. 

tUN-auICK'  (un-kwik'),  a.  Not  quick;  not 
alive ;  dead.  Daniel. 

UN-aUICK'ENED  (un-kwik'knd),  a.  Not  quick- 
ened ;  not  animated.  Blackmore. 

UN-auI'pT  (un-kvvl'et),  rt.  Not  quiet ;  uneasy  ; 
agitated  ;  disturbed  ;  restless.  Milton. 

t  UN-aui'5T,  V.  a.    To  disquiet.    Lord  Herbert. 

t;N-aUl'?T-LY  (un-kwi'et-le),  ad.  Without  quiet 
or  rest ;  uneasily  ;  restlessly.  Shak. 

UN-aUI'eT-NESS,  n.  Want  of  quiet;  uneasi- 
ness ;  restlessness  ;  turbulence.  Dryden. 

tUN-QUi'e-TUDE,  n.     Disquietude.         Wotton. 

tJN-auiLT'pD,  a.    Not  quilted.  Ash. 

&N-aU0T'5D,  a.    Not  quoted ;  not  cited.    Ash. 


CN-RAcKED'  (6n-rakt'),  a.  Not  racked;  not 
poured  off  from  the  lees,  as  liquor.  Bacon. 

UN-RA'DJ-AT-^D,  a.     Not  radiated.  Ash. 

UN-RAI§ED'  (un-razd'),  a.     Not  raised.         Shak. 

UN-RAKED'  (un-rakt'),  a.     Not  raked.  Shak. 

UN-RAMMED'  (iin-rtimd'),  a.    Not  rammed.  Ash. 

UN-RANGED'  (un-ranjd'),  a.     Not  ranged.    F<Srd. 

UN-RAN'SACKED  (un-ran'sSkt),  a.  Not  ran- 
sacked ;  not  pillaged.  Knolles. 

UN-RAN' SOMED  (un-rSn'sumd),  a.  Not  ran- 
somed ;  not  freed  by  ransom ;  unrescued.  Pope. 

UN-RAPT'URED  (un-rapt'yiJird),  a.  Not  enrapt- 
ured ;  not  transported.  Young. 

UN-RASH  ,  a.    Not  rash  ;  cautious.  Smart. 

UN-RAT'A-BLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  rate  or  assess- 
ment ;  not  taxable.  Burrow. 

UN-RAV'A^ED  (un-rav'^jd),  a.  Not  ravaged  ;  not 
pillaged ;  not  plundered.  Burke. 

UN-RAV'EL  (un-rav'vl),  v.  a.  [See  Ravel,  and 
Reave.]  \i.  inravelled  ; pp.  unravelling, 

UNRAVELLED.] 

1.  To  separate  the  parts  of,  as  any  thing  com- 
plicated, involved,  or  knit ;  to  disentangle ;  to 
unknit ;  to  ravel.  —  See  Ravel. 

That  preat  chain  of  cause's,  which,  linkinpr  one  to^another, 
even  to  the  tlirone  of  God  iiimself,  can  never  be  unravelled 
by  any  industry  of  ours.  Burke. 

2.  To  disorder ;  to  put  into  confusion  ;  to 
confuse.  "  Nature  all  unravelled."  [r.]  Dryden. 

3.  To  clear  up  or  unfold,  as  the  plot  or  in- 
trigue of  a  play  ;  to  interpret ;  to  solve.    Shak. 

UN-rAv'EL  (un-i^v'vl),  V.  n.  To  be  unfolded 
or  disentangled.  Young. 

UN-rAv'EL-LA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  unrav- 
elled or  disentangled.  Phil.  Mag. 

UN-rA  V'EL-L^R,  n.  One  who  imravels.  Franklin. 

UN-RAV'EL-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  unravelling  or 
disentangling,     [r.]  Sir  E.  Brydges. 

UN-RAv'JSHED  (un-rav'jsht),  a.     Not  ravished. 

UN-RA'ZORED  (un-ra'zurd),  a.  Unshaven.  Milton. 

UN-REACHED'  (un-rScht'),  a.  Not  reached  ;  not 
attained ;  not  arrived  at.  Dryden. 

tJN-READ'  (iin-red'),  a.  1.  Not  read  ;  not  perused 
or  recited  ;  not  pronounced.  Hooker. 

2.  Untaught ;  not  learned  in  books ;  illiter- 
ate.    "  The  clo\vn  unread."  Dryden. 

UN-READ'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  read ;  il- 
legible. J.  Montgomery. 

UN-READ'I-LY,  ad.  Without  being  ready  ;  with- 
out readiness  ;  not  promptly.  Mitford. 

UN-READ'I-NESS  (un-red'e-nes),  n.  Want  of 
promptness  or  of  preparation.  Bp.  Taylor. 

ON-READ'Y  (un-red'e),  a.  1.  Not  ready  ;  not  pre- 
pared ;  unprepared  ;  unfit ;  not  qualified.  Spens. 

2.  Not  prompt ;  not  quick.  Browne. 

3.  Awkward  ;  ungain  ;  clumsy,    [r.]    Bacon. 

4.  t  Not  dressed  ;  undressed.  Chapman, 

t  UN-READ'y  (-r«d'-),  v.  a.  To  undress.  Pembroke. 

CN-RE'AL,  a.  Not  real ;  not  actual ;  unsubstan- 
tial ;  having  only  appearance  ;  imaginary.  Shak. 

UN-Rg-AL'I-TY,  n.     Want  of  reality.      Southey. 

UN-RE'AL-IZ-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  realized 
or  experienced.  Ec.  Rev. 

tJN-RE' AL-IZE,  v.  a.  To  take  away  the  reality  of ; 
to  make  not  real,     [ii.]  Coleridge. 

UN-RE'AL-IZED  (un-r5'ail-lzd),  a.     Not  realized. 

tTN-RE'AL-IZ-JNG,  a.     Not  realizing.  Clarke. 

CN-REAPED'  (un-r5pt'),  a.    Not  reaped.    Carew. 

UN-REARED'  (iin-r5rd'),  a.     Not  reared.         Ash. 

CN-REA'§0N  (un-re'zn),  n.  Want  of  reason  ;  un- 
reasonableness,    [r.]  Chaucer.     Ed.  Rev. 

tjN-REA'§ON  (un-re'zn),  v.  a.  To  make  unrea- 
sonable, or  to  disprove  by  argument,  [r.]  South. 

tJN-REA'§ON-A-BLE  (un-r5'zn-9-W),  a.  1.  Not 
reasonable  ;  contrary  to  reason ;  irrational ;  un- 
wise ;  foolish  ;  absurd.  Addison. 


2.  Exorbitant ;  excessive  ;  unjust.    Dryden. 
Sjrn.  —  See  Absurd. 

UN-REA'^ON-A-BLE-NESS   (un-re'zn-si-bl-nes),  n. 

1.  The  state  of  being  unreasonable ;  incon- 
sistency with  reason  ;  absurdity.        Hatnmond. 

2.  Exorbitance ;  immoderateness.  K.  Charles. 
UN-REA'§ON-A-BLY   (un-re'zn-si-ble),   ad.     1,  In 

an  unreasonable  manner  ;  absurdly.      Addison. 
2.  Immoderately  ;  exorbitantly.  Shak. 

UN-RE  A'§ON  ED  (un-re'znd),  a.  Existing  or  adopt- 
ed without  reason  or  discussion.  Burke. 

UN-REA'§ON-ING  (un-rg'zn-ing),  a.     Not  reason- 
ing, or  not  having  or  using  reason.  Moore. 

UN-REAVE'  (un-rev'),  v.  a.     [See  Reave.] 

1.  To  unwind ;  to  unravel,     [r.]         Spenser. 

2.  t  Not  to  rive  or  unroof.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  UN-R5-BAT'^;d,  a.    Not  blunted.         Hakewill. 

tJN-Rg-BUK'A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  rebuked ; 
not  censurable  ;  blameless.  1  Tim.  vi.  14. 

UN-RP-BUKED'  (un-re-bukt'),    a.     Not   rebuked; 
not  censured ;  unreproved.  Homilies. 

UN-Rg-CALL'A-BLE,  a.    That  cannot  be  recalled. 

UN-R^-CAlLED' (un-re-kaid'),  a.     Not  recalled; 
not  called  back  ;  unrevoked.  Young. 

UN-R^-CANT'JgD,  a.    Not  recanted.         Qti.  Rev. 

UN-R^-CEIVED'  (un-rc-s5vd'),  a.     Not  received, 
taken,  accepted,  or  adopted.  Hooker. 

UN-RECK'ONED  (uii-rek'knd),  a.     Not  reckoned 
or  enumerated.  Bp.  Gardiner. 

UN-Rlg-CLAlM'A-BLE,   a.      That   cannot   be  re- 
claimed ;  irreclaimable,     [r.]  Potter. 

UN-Rfi-CLAlM'A-BLY,  ad.     So  as  not  to  be  re- 
claimed ;  irreclaimably.     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-Rg-CLAIMED'    (un-re-klamd'),    a.      Not    re- 
claimed ;  not  tamed  or  reformed.  Rogers. 

UN-R(;-CLAIM'ING,  a.    Not  reclaiming.    Shelley. 

tJN-REC'OG-NI-ZA-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  rec- 
ognized ;  not  recognizable.  Coleridge. 

CfN-REC'OG-NIZED  (un-r6k'og-nizd),  a.     Not  rec- 
ognized ;  not  known  or  acknowledged.  Ed.  Rev. 

UN-REC-OM-MEND'5D,  a.     Not  recommended  or 
declared  worthy  of  favor.  Knox. 

UN-REC'OM-PENSED   (un-rek'om-penst),   O.     Not 
recompensed  or  paid ;  unrewarded.  Hall. 

UN-REC-ON-CIL'A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  rec- 
onciled ;  irreconcilable,     [r.]  Shak. 

UN-REC'QN-CILED  (un-rek'on-slld),  a.     Not  rec- 
onciled.    "Unreconciled  ...  to  heaven."   Shak. 

UN-R5-C0RD't;D,  a.    Not  recorded.  Milton. 

UN-R5-CO^NT'5D,  a.    Not  recounted.         Shak. 

UN-R5-c6v'?R-A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  re- 
covered ;  irrecoverable,     [r.]  Feltham. 

UN-Rp-C6V'5RED  (un-re-kuv'erd),  a.     Not  recov- 
ered ;  not  regained  ;  not  restored.         Drayton. 

UN-RP-CROiT'A-BLE,    a.       That  cannot  be  re- 
cruited  :  —  incapable  of  recruiting.  Milton. 

tjN-Rp-CRtJlT'ED,  a.    Not  recruited.  Fuller. 

IJN-REC'TI-FIED  (un-r6k'te-fld),  a.   Not  rectified  ; 
not  corrected  or  set  right.  Henry. 

tJN-RJg-CUM'B^NT,  a.    Not  recumbent.   Cowper. 
t  UN-R5-CLTR'|NG,  a.     Irremediable.  Shak. 

UN-Rp-CUR'RING,  a.    Not  recurring.         Clarke. 
UN-R^-DEEM'A-BLE,  a.     Irredeemable.     Smati. 

UN-RE-DEEMED'  (iiii-re-demd'),a.  Not  redeemed; 

not  ransomed  or  repurchased.  Taylor. 

UN-R?-DR£sSED'  (un-re-drest'),a.  Notredrcsscd; 

not  remedied  or  relieved.  Spenser. 

Not  reduced ; 
Paries. 

Milton. 


UN-Rp-DUCED'   (un-re-dust'),   a. 
not  diminished  ;  not  lessened. 

Irreducible. 


UN-R5-DU'CJ-BLE,  a. 

UN-RP-DU'CI-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  quality 
of  being  irreducible  ;  unsusceptibility  of  being 


reduced. 
UN-REELED'  (-rCld'),  a.    Not  reeled. 


South. 
CoUinS' 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  t,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    HEIR,  HEB; 


UNREEVE 
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UNRESOLVING 


ON-REEVE',  t'.  a.    {Naui.)    To  draw  or  pull  out 
of  a  block,  thimble,  or  pulley,  as  a  rope.    Dmia. 

0N-RP-FiNEU'  (un-r?-f  Ind').  «•     Not  refined ;  not 
purified  :  —  not  polished ;  rude  ;  rough.  Burke, 

tJN-Rp-FLECT'gD,  a.    Not  reflected.  Ash. 

Cn-R?-FLECT'1NG,  a.    Not  reflecting.      Young. 

(JN-Rp-FORM'A-BLE,  rt.  That  cannot  be  rf.lnrmed  ; 
unsusceptible  of  reformation.  Hammond. 

tON-RfeF-OR-MA'TION,  n.    The  state  of  being 
unreformed;  want  of  reformation.       Bp.  Hall. 

CN-R^-FORMED'  (un-re-fdrmd'),  a.  Not  reformed  ; 
not  amended ;  not  corrected.  Davies. 

t)N-R?-FRACT'(;D,  a.    Not  refracted.       Newton. 

ON-R^FRfiSHED'    (un-rc-fr«sht'),    a.      Not   re- 
freshed ;  not  cheered  or  relieved.       Arbuthnot. 

ttJN-R?-FRESn'FiyL,  a.    Unrefreshing.       Scott. 

0N-R5-FRESH'JNG,  a.    Not  refreshing.     Smith. 

tJN-RE-FUND'?D,  a.     Not  refunded.  Ash. 

CN-RP-f£tND'|NG.  a.    Not  refunding.         Young. 

(JN-Rp-FU§'|NG,  a.    Not  refusing.         Thomson. 

0n-R?-FUT'^D,  a.    Not  refuted.  Ed.  Rev. 

CN-RE'GAL,  a.    Not  regal ;  not  royal.    Ed.  Rev. 

tJN-RP-GARD'A-BLE,   a.      Not  to   be  regarded, 
heeded,  or  observed.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-R5-GARD'5D,  a.    Not  regarded ;  not  heeded ; 
neglected ;  disregarded.  Spetiser. 

0N-R5-GARD'Ft)L,  a.     Not  regardful ;  disregard- 
ful ;  negligent ;  heedless.  Clarke. 

On-R^-GARD'JNG,  a.     Not  regarding  ;  disregard- 
ing; UHheeding.  Bp.  Taylor. 

tJN-R5-9£N'5R-A-cy,  n.     The  state  of  being  un- 
regenerate ;  tmregcneration.  Hammond. 

tJN-Rg-^EN'^R-ATE,   a.     Not   regenerate;   un- 
converted ;  not  brought  to  a  new  life.  Stephens. 

ON-RE-^EN'^R-AT-ED,  a.     Not  regenerated  or 
brought  to  newness  of  life.  Knox. 

tJN-R?-9fiN-5R-A'TION,  n.    "Want  of  regenera- 
tion ;  unregeneracy.  //.  Martyn. 

ON-RE^'IS-T^RED  (un-r«j'i8  t^rd),  a.  Not  regis- 
tered ;  not  recorded.  Shak. 

CN-R^-GRET'TfD,  a.    Not  regretted.  Knox. 

ON-REG'U-LAT-eD,  a.    Not  regulated.    Boswell. 

tJN-R5-HEARSED'(un-re-herst'),  a.  Not  rehearsed; 
not  recited  or  repeated.  Pollok. 

ON-REIN'  (tin-ran'),  V.  a.    To  relax  the  rein  of; 
to  give  the  rein  to.  Addison. 

ON-REINED'  (iin-rand'),  a.    Not  reined;  not  re- 
strained by  the  reins  or  bridle.  Milton. 

tJN-Rg-JECT'pD,  a.    Not  rejected.  Ash. 

flN-Rf-JoTCED'  (un-re-jblst'),  a.     Not   rejoiced  ; 
not  gladdened  ;  uncheered.  Wordsworth. 

On-RP-JOIq'ING,  a.    Not  rejoicing  ;   unjoyous  ; 
not  glad  ;  not  cheerful ;  sad.  Warton. 

0N-R5-LAt'5D,  a.    Not  related.  Barrow. 

fm-RfiL'A-TiVE,  o.    Not  relative.      Chesterfield. 

UN-r6l'A-T1vE-LY,  ad.     "Without  relation  ;  not 
relatively.  *  Bolingbroke. 

(;N-R?-LAxED'  (an-re-iakst'),  a.    Not  relaxed  or 
slackened ;  not  loosened.  Congreve. 

tJN-Re-LAx'|NG,  a.    Not  relaxing.  Wordsworth. 

On-RP-l£nt'(;d,  a.    Not  relented.  Scott. 

0N-R5-L6NT'JNG,n.  Not  relenting;  hard;  cruel; 
relentless  ;  implacable ;  inexorable.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Implacable.  ^ 

tJN-R^-Ll- A-BlL'J-Ty,  n.    The  state  of  not  being 
reliable.  — See  Reliable.  N.  B.  Rev. 

Cn-RP-LI'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  relied  on.  —  See 
Rkliable.  Shields.  Blackwood. O.  A. Brownson. 

trN-RE-LIEV'A-BLE  (tin-re-Iev'9-bl),  a.  That  can- 
not be  relieved  ;  admitting  no  succor.       Bogle. 

&N-R5-LIEVED'  (Dn-re-lCvd'),  a.    Not  relieved; 
not  succored ;  not  eased.  Dryden. 


CN-Rf-LT^'rons  (dn-r9-lTJ'uB),  a.  Not  religious  ; 
not  pious  ;  irreligious.  Wordsicorth. 

UN-Re-LlN'aUISH-A-BLY        (an-r^-lTng'kwJHh-?- 
bl?),  ad.     So  as  not  to  be  relinquished.    Milton. 

(jN-Rg-LlN'aUJSHED  (un-r^-llng'kwjsht),  a.    Not 
relinquished  or  resigned.  Cowper. 

UN-Rftl>'lSHED  (an-rei'isht),  a.     1.  Not  relished. 
2.  Not  having  a  relish ;  tasteless.     Drayton. 

fjN-REL'JSH-iNG,  a.     Not   having  a    relish  or 
pleasant  taste ;  unsavory.  Glanvill. 

fJN-Re-LOc'TANT,  a.     Not  reluctant;  willing. 
"  Unreluctani,  all  obeyed."  Cowper. 

UN-R5-LtrC'TANT-LY,    ad.      Not    reluctantly  ; 
without  reluctance; "willingly.  Scott. 

On-R^I-MARK'A-BLE,  a.  Not  remarkable.  Digby. 

tJN-Re- MARKED'    (un-r?-markt'),    a.       Not    re- 
marked ;  unobserved  ;  unnoted.  Smart. 

tTN-RE-ME'Dl-A-BLE,  a.    That  cannot  bo  reme- 
died ;  irremediable,     [r.]  Sidney. 

Cn-REM'P-dIeD  (un-rem'e-did),  a.  Not  remedied 
or  cured.     "  Unreinedied  v,-oe."  Spenser, 

UN-RP-MEM'BPRED   (fin-r§-m8in'b?rd),   a.      Not 
remembered;  forgotten.  Milton. 

UN-RE-MEM'BpR-iNG,  a.      Not    remembering; 
not  recollecting  ;  forgetful.  Dryden. 

UN-R?-MEM'BRANCE,  n.   "Want of  remembrance 
or  recollection ;  forgetfulness.     [11.]         Watts. 

UN-Rg-MlND'^D,  a.    Not  reminded.  Foster. 

t  UN-Rf-MlT'TA-BLE,  a.     Irremissible.   Blount. 

UN-Rg-MIT'TgD,   a.    Not   remitted ;    constant ; 

continued;  unabated;  incessant.  Burke. 

tJN-RP-MlT'TJNG,  a.     Not  remitting;  constant; 
continual ;  unceasing  ;  persevering.  Shenstotie. 

ON-RE-MIT'TING-LY,  ad.  "W^hout  intermission  ; 
unceasingly ;  constantly.  Halford. 

UN-R^-MORSE'LPSS,  a.  Not  remorseless.  Cowley. 

UN-Rp-MdV'A-BLE,  a.  Irremovable.  [11.]  Sidney. 

fUN-Rp-Mdv'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  be- 
ing unremovable  ;  irremovableness.[K.]J3p. //«//. 

ttJN-R5;-M6v'A-BLY,  <w^.    Irremovably.      Shak. 

UN-RP-MdVED'    (un-re-movd'),   a.     1.    Not   re- 
moved ;  not  taken  away.  Hammond. 
2.  That  cannot  be  removed ;  irremovable. 

Like  Tencriffe  or  Atlas  tatrcmoved.  Milton. 

UN-R5-MU'N?R-AT-5D,    a.     Not  remunerated ; 
not  compensated ;  unpaid ;  unrewarded.     Ash. 

UN-R?-NAv'1-GA-BLE,   a.     That    cannot  be  re- 
crossed  in  a  ship  or  vessel,     [k.]  Sandys. 

UN-Rp-NEWED'  (un-re-nud'),  a.  Not  made  anew; 
not  renewed ;  unrenovated.  South. 

UN-REN'0-VAT-5D,  a.    Not  renovated.        Ash. 

UN-RE-NoWnED'    (un-re-niifind'),    a.      Not   re- 
nowned ;  not  famous ;  obscure.  Pollok. 

tJN-RfiNT',  a.    Not  rent ;  not  torn.  Burke. 

©N-RfiNT'^lD,  a.    Not  rented  ;  not  leased.    Ash. 

tJN-Rp-PAID',  a.    Not  repaid.  Byron. 

On-RP-pAiR'A-BLE,  a.    That  cannot  be  repaired 
or  recovered  ;  irreparable,     [u.]  Milton. 

UN-R5-pA[RED'  (an-r9-p4rd'),  a.    Not  repaired; 
not  mended.  B.  Jonson. 

UN-R^-PEAL'A-BLE,   o.     That    cannot    he    re- 
pealed; irrepealable.  Cowper. 

tJN-Re-PEAI.ED' (un-r?-pSld'),  a.    Not  repealed; 
not  revoked.  Blackmore. 

IJN-Rt;-PEAT'5D,  a.    Not  repeated.  Milton. 

CN-R?-P£LLED'  (Bn-re-p«ld'),  a.    Not  repelled. 

UN-R5-PENT'A-BLE,  o.    That  cannot  be  repent- 
ed of.     [k.]  ■  Pollok. 

(JN-RP-P6NT'ANCE,  n.    Want  of  penitence  ;  im- 
penitence,    [k.]  Wharton, 

CN-R5-PfiNT'ANT,  a.     Not  repentant ;  impeni- 
tent,    [u.]     '  Byron. 

CrN-R?-PfiNT'5D,  a.    Not  repented  of;  not  expi- 
ated by  penitential  sorrow.  Hooker. 


tTN-R?-PftNT'JNG,  a.  Not  repenting.        Dryden. 

CN-R(;-P!N'ING,  a.    Not  repining.  Rowe. 

<JN-R5-PlN'lNG-LY,  ad.  "Without  repining  ;  with- 
out peevish  complaint.  Wottvn. 

t;N-R5-PLfiN'lSIIED  (Qn-r?-pI«n'ighO,  a.     Not  re- 
plenished or  filled ;  uusupplicd.  Boyle. 

CN-R?-P0RT'5D,  a.    Not  reported.    N.  A.  Rev. 

UN-Re-PO§ED'  (un-r?-p6zd'),  a.    Not  reposed. 

ON-REP-Rg-^ENT'fD,  a.    Not  represented  ;  hav- 
ing no  representative.  Williams. 

0N-R5-PRfiSSED'  (un-r?-pr««t'),  a.  Not  repressed ; 
not  subdued ;  not  suppressed.  W.  Scott. 

UN-Rg-PRfiSS'l-BLE,  a.     That    cannot   be    re- 
pressed; irrepressible,    [u.]  Barton. 

UN-R^-PRIEV'A-BLE,  a.      That  cannot  be  re- 
prieved or  respited.  Shak. 

ON-R^-PRIEVED'     (an-re-prevd'),    a.      Not    re- 
prieved ;  not  respited.  Milton. 

On-REP'RI-MAnD-^D,  a.    Not  reprimanded  or 
censured ;  unrebuked.  Ash. 

CN-Re-PROACH'A-BLE,a.  Not  to  be  reproached ; 
irreproachable,    [r.]  Blackstone. 

tJN-R5-PROACHED'   (an-r?-pr6cht'),   a.    Not  re- 
proached or  censured.  King  Charles, 

CN-RP-PROACH'FI^I.,  a.      Not    reproachful;  — 
superior  to  censure.  Gray. 

UN-Rg-PROACH'ING,  o.  Not  reproaching.  Alison. 

0n-R5-PR6v'A-BLE,  a.     Not  liable  to  blame  or 
reproof;  irreprovable.  Col.  i.  22. 

0N-R5-PR6veD'  (an-r?-pr&vd'),   a.      1.    Not  re- 
proved ;  not  censured.  Sandys, 
2.  Not  liable  to  reproof  or  censure. 

In  imreproved  pleoaures  free.  Milton. 

UN-RE-PUG'N.^NT,  a.    Not  repugnant.    Hooker. 

UN-REP'U-TA-BLE,  a.    Not  reputable  ;  discred- 
itable; disreputable,     [r.]  Rogers. 

UN-R5-PUT'?D,  a.    Not  reputed.  Ash. 

UN-R?-aUEST'^D,  a.    Not  requested.    Knottes. 

UN-Rp-QUIRED'  (an-re-kwird'),  a.  Not  required; 
not  needed;  unnecessary.  Wordsworth. 

fjN-R5:-aUlT'A-BLE,  a.     Not  requitable ;  not  to 
be  requited  or  retaliated.  Broicne. 

UN-R5:-auiT'5D,  a.    Not  requited.        Bp.  Hall. 

0N-R(;-SCl\D'gD,  a.    Not  rescinded.  Ash. 

UN-RES'CUED  (un-r«s'kud),  a.    Not  rescued ;  not 
delivered;  not  saved.  Ec.  Rev. 

tUN-R?-SEARCH'A-BLE,    a.      That  cannot    be 
searched  ;  unsearchable.  Sir  T.  More. 

CN-R(;-§fiNT'5D,  a.    Not  resented.  Rogers. 

0N-R5-§ENT'FyL,  o.    Not  resentful.        JodreU. 

(TN-Rt;-§ENT'ING,  a.    Not  resenting.    Coleridge. 

CN-R?-§ERVE',  n.    Absence  of  reserve ;  frank- 
ness ;  openness ;  plainness.  Warton. 

tJN-Re-SERVED'  (-zervd'),  a.     Not  reserved  or 
limited  :  —  frank ;  open ;  free ;  candid.  Rogers. 

t;N-R5-§ERV'5n-LY,   ad.      "Without  reserve  or 
,    limitation  :  —  frankly  ;   openly.  Boyle. 

Unlimitedness  :  — 
Warton. 


tJN-RE-§ERV'eD-NfiSS,    n. 
openness ;  frankness. 


tJN-R?-§IGNED'  (un-re-zind'),  a.    Not  resiened  ; 
not  surrendered  :  —  not  submissive.         Wilson. 

(JN-R5-StST'5D,  rt.    1.  Not  resisted.        BentJey. 
2.  Resistless,    [r.]  Dryden. 

t]rN-Re-§^ST'l-BLE,  a.     Irresistible,    [k.]     Mede. 

(JN-R5-§IST'ING,  a.    Not  resisting.  Dryden. 

(JN-Rp-^IST'|NG-LY,   ad.      "Without  resistance  ; 
without  resisting."  Lady  Morgan. 

Cn-R p-§OL V' A-BLE,  a.   That  cannot  be  resolved 
or  solved ;  insoluble.  South. 


OX-R^-^t^LVEn'    (Bn-r?-T.81vd'),  a. 
solved;  not  determined. 
2.  Not  solved ;  not  cleared. 

UN-R5-§6lV'|NG,  a.    Not  resolving, 


1.    Not  re- 

Dryden. 

Locke. 

Dryden. 
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tON-R?-SPECT',  M.    Disrespect.  Bp.  Hall. 

(JN-Rp-SPECT'A-BLE,  a.  Not  respectable  ;  dis- 
reputable ;  dishonorable,     [r.]  Malo7ie. 

tJN-Rp-SPECT'^D,  a.    Not  respected.  Shak. 

UN-Rg-SPECT'ING,  a.     Not  respecting.     Daniel. 

t  UN-RE-SPEC'TJVE,  a.  Irrespective;  —  inat- 
tentive :  —  mean  ;  despicable.  Shak. 

CN-Rp-SPIR'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  respired 
or  breathed.' — See  Respirable.  Ec.  Rev. 

UN-RES'PJT-^D,  a.    Not  respited.  Milton. 

(jNRE-SP6n'S{-BLE,  a.  Irresponsible,  [r.]  Todd. 

fjN-Rp-SP6N'S(-BLE-NESS,  n.  Want  of  respon- 
sibility; irresponsibility,     [r.]         Bp.  Gauden. 

(JN-Re-SP6N'SJVE,  a.    Not  responsive.       Scott. 

tJN-REST',  n.    Disquiet ;  want  of  rest.     Spenser. 

UN-REST't;D,  a.    Not  rested.  Erving. 

t  UN-REST'FUL,  a.    Not  at  rest ;  restless.  More. 

UN-REST'JNG,  a.  Not  resting ;  constantly  act- 
ing ;  indefatigable  ;  sedulous.  Erving. 

UN-RP-STORED'    (un-re-stord'),    a.      1.    Not   re- 
stored or  returned ;  not  given  back.      Addison. 
2.  Not  cured;  not  returned  to  health.    Young. 

CN-RP-STRAINED'  (un-re-strand'),  a.     1.  Not  re- 
strained ;  not  hindered  ;  unchecked.      Dryden. 
2.  Licentious ;  loose  ;  dissolute.         Browne. 
Syn.  — See  Dissolute. 

CN-R^-STRAINT',  n.  Want  of  restraint ;  free- 
dom ;  liberty.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 
ON-Rg-STRlCT'fD,  a.  Not  restricted.  Watts. 
fUN-REST'y,  a.  Restless.  Chaucer. 
(JN-Rp-TARD'5D,  a.  Not  retarded.  Knox. 
tJN-Rg-TEN'TJVE,  a.  Not  retentive.  Coleridge. 
tJN-Rg-TRACT'gD,  a.    Not  retracted.        Collier. 

CN-RP-TURNED'  (un-re-turnd'),  a.  Not  returned  ; 
not  given  or  rendered  back.  Tatler. 

t/N-Rp-TiJRN'ING,  a.    Not  returning.         Byron. 

fjN-Rp-VEALED'  (un-re-veld'),  a.  Not  revealed; 
not  told ;  not  discovered  ;  not  disclosed.    Pope. 

UN-Rp-VEAL'^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unrevealed  or  undiscovered.  Baxter. 

UN-Rg- VENDED'  (uii-re-venjd'),  a.  Not  revenged. 

tjN-Rp-VEN^E'F^L,  a.    Not  revengeful.  Backet. 

tJN-REV'5-NUED  (un-r6v'e-iiud),  a.      Having  no 

revenue  or  income,     [r.]  Milton. 

CN-R(;-VERED'  (un-re-verd'),  a.  Not  revered.  ^sA. 

t  UN-REV'5R-?NCE,  n.     Irreverence.    Wickliffe. 

tJN-REV'pR-gNCED  (un-r6v'er-enst),  a.  Not  rev- 
erenced ;  not  respected ;  not  revered.  Ash. 

fJN-REV'5R-5ND,  a.  Not  reverend;  irreverent; 
disrespectful.     "Unr ever  end  robes."  Shak. 

ttJN-REV'pR-5NT,  a.     Irreverent.         Bp.  Hall. 

t  UN-REV'pR-eNT-LV,  ad.  Without  reverence 
or  respect ;  irreverently.  B.  Jonson. 

tJN-Rp- VERSED'  (un-re-verst'),  a.  Not  reversed  ; 
not  revoked ;  not  repealed.  Shak. 

On-R^-VERS'I-BLE,  a.    Irreversible.  Ash. 

(jN-Rp-VERT'eD,  a.    Not  reverted.  Wordsworth. 

tjN-R5- VIEWED'  (un-re-vud'),  a.      Not  reviewed. 

tTN-Rp-VI^ED'  (un-r9-vlzd'),  a.  Not  revised.  Ash. 

tJN-Rp-VOKED'  (un-r?-vokt'),  a.  Not  revoked  or 
recalled,  as  a  decree.  Milton. 

CN-R^-WARD'^D,  a.  Not  rewarded ;  not  recom- 
pensed ;  not  compensated ;  not  paid.  Pope. 

Cn-RP-WARD'ING,  a.    Not  rewarding.      Taylor. 

tJN-RH?-T6R'l-CAI.  (un-re-t5r'e-k9l),  a.  Not  ac- 
cording to  rhetoric  ;  not  rhetorical.      Maunder. 

CN-RHYMED'  (un-rlmd''),  a.  Not  rhymed;  not 
having  rhyme  ;  not  rhyming.  Qu.  Rev. 

CN-RId'DEN  (iSn-rld'dn),  a.    Not  ridden.        Ash. 

UN-RId'DLE,  v.  a.  [i.  unriddled  ;  pp.  unrid- 
dling, UNRIDDLED.]     To  solve  ;  to  explain. 

Who  can  unriddle  this  dumb  show  of  death  ?      Dryden. 


flN-Rto'DL^R,  n.    One  who  unriddles.  Lovelace. 

tJN-Rl-DIC'y-LOUS,  a.    Not  ridiculous.  Browne. 

UN-Ri'FLED  (un-rl'fld),  a.  Not  rifled  ;  not  plun- 
dered; unpillaged;  unravagcd.  Taylor. 

UN-RIG',   V.  a.        \i:   UNRIGGED;  pp.  UNRIGGING, 

UNRIGGED.]     To  strip  of  rigging;  to  divest  of 
tackle.     "  Their  ships  unrigged.'  Dryden. 

t  UN-RIGHT' (un  rit'),  a.     Wrong.  Goioer. 

t  UN-RIGHT',  ad.  Not  rightly ;  wrongly.  Chaucer. 

t  UN-RIGHT',  n.    Wrong ;  injustice.  Joye. 

t  UN-RIGHT',  v.  a.    To  make  wrong.         Cower. 

UN-RIGHT' EOUS  (uii-rl'chus),  a.  Not  righteous  ; 
unjust;  wicked;  unholy;  ungodly;  sinful. 

Let  tlic  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man 
his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  uictc  the  Lord.        Isa.  Iv.  7. 

UN-RlGHT'EOyS-LY  (iin-ri'chus-le),  ad.  In  an 
unrighteous  manner  ;  unjustly  ;  wickedly  ;  sin- 
fully.    "  Unrighteously  oppressed."  Collier. 

tjN-RIGHT'EOUS-NESS  (un-rl'chus-ngs),  w.  Wick- 
edness ;  injustice;  sinfulness.  Tillotson. 

fJN-RlGHT'FUL  (un-rlt'ful),  a.  Not  rightful ; 
having  no  right  or  claim.  Shak. 

tUN-RIGHT'FUL-NESS,  n.  Unrighteousness; 
injustice ;  wickedness  ;  sin.  Chaucer. 

tUN-RIGHT'WI§E,  a.     Unrighteous.     Wickliffe. 

t  UN-RIGHT'WI§E-NESS,  n.  Unrighteousness  ; 
unholiness ;  wickedness.  Wickliffe. 

UN-RIM'PLED  (un-rim'pld),  a.   Not  rimpled.  Ash. 

UN-RING',  V.  a.     To  deprive  of  a  ring  or  rings. 

UN-RINGED'  (-Ting-:'),  a.  Not  having  a  ring,  as 
through  the  nose.  '^  Pigs  unringed."   Hudibras. 

UN-RINSED'  (un-rinst'),  a.     Not  rinsed.         Ash. 

t  UN-RI'OT-$D,  a.    Free  from  rioting.  May. 

UN-RIP',  tJ.  a.    Ti  rip.     "  C7«»-tp  packs."    Taylor. 
^g-  Rip  and  unrip  are  of  the  same  meaning  ;   tlie 
former  is  preferable. 

UN-RIPE',  rt.    1.  Not  ripe  ;  immature.  SJiak. 

2.   Too   early;    untimely.      "Whose   utiripc 

death  doth  yet  draw  tears."     [r.]  Sidney. 

UN-RI'PENED  (un-ri'pnd),  a.  Not  ripened  or  ma- 
tured.    "  Unripened  beauties."  Addison. 

UN-RIPE'N^SS,  n.    Immaturity.  Bacon. 

UN-RI§'EN  (iin-riz'zn),  a.     Not  risen.  Neele. 

UN-RI'VALLED  (iin-ri'vaild),  a.  Having  no  rival, 
competitor,  or  peer  ;  unequalled;  peerless.  Pope. 

tJN-Rlv'5T,  v.  a.    \i.  unriveted  ;  pp.  unrivet- 

ING,  unriveted.]     To  loosen  or  free  from  a 

■    rivet  or  rivets  ;  to  unfasten  ;  to  unpin.        Hale. 

UN-R6ast'5D,  a.     Not  roasted.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

UN-ROBBED'  (un-robd'),  a.     Not  robbed.    Ecclyn. 

UN-ROBE',  v.  a.  To  remove  the  robe  or  robes 
from  ;  to  undress ;  to  disrobe.  Young. 

tlN-ROILED'  (an-roild'),  a.  Not  roiled.  Messenger. 

UN-ROLL',  V.  a.  \i.  unrolled  ;  pp.  unrolling, 
unrolled.]  To  open  from  being  rolled  or  con- 
volved ;  to  unfold  ;  to  lay  open.  Dryden. 

UN-RO-MAN'TJC,  a.    Not  romantic.  Swift. 

UN-RO-MAN'Tl-CAL-LY,  ad.     Not  romantically. 

UN-r66f',  v.  a.  [i.  unroofed  ;  pp.  unroofing, 
UNROOFED.]  To  strip  off  or  remove  the  roof  or 
roofs  of.     "  First  unroofed  the  city."  Shak. 

UN-r66sT'5D,  a.   Driven  from  the  roost.    Shak. 

UN-ROOT',  V.  rt.  \i.  UNROOTED  ;  pp.  unrooting, 
UNROOTED.]  To  tear  or  pull  up  from  the  roots  ; 
to  extirpate  ;  to  eradicate.  Dryden. 

Cn-ROOT',  v.  n.    To  be  unrooted.       Beau.  S^  Fl. 

UN-ROT'TEN  (un-r8t'tn),  a.     Not  rotten.    Young. 

UN-ROUGH'  (un-ruf),  a.  Not  rough;  smooth; 
unbearded.     "  Unrough  youth."  Shak. 

UN-ROUND'gD,  a.   Not  rounded;  not  made  round. 

lJN-ROl^§ED'  (iin-rbazd'),  a.    Not  roused.      Ash. 

tJN-ROi&T'^D,  a.    Not  routed.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

UN-ROY'AL,  a.    Not  royal ;  not  regal.      Sidney. 


UN-ROY 'AL-LY,  ad.  Not  in  a  royal  manner- 
not  like  or  becoming  a  king.  R.  Potter. 

UN-RUBBED' •  (iin-rubd'),  rt.  Not  rubbed.  Ash. 
UN-RUB'BISH,  V.  a.  To  clear  from  rubbish.  Milton. 
UN-RtJDE',  rt.     1.  Not  rude  ;  cultivated. 

2.  t  Very  rude.  B.  Jonson. 

UN-RUF'FLE,  v.  n.      [i.  UNRUFFLED  ;    pp.  UNRUF- 

FLING,  UNRUFFLED.]     To  cease  from  commo- 
tion or  agitation  ;  to  become  quiet  or  calm. 

The  waves  nnrvffle,  and  the  sea  subsides.  Dryden. 

tJN-RUF'FLED  (un-riif  fld),  rt.    Not  ruffled  ;  calm  ; 
tranquil ;  quiet ;  not  disturbed ;  still.   Addison. 
Syn.  — See  Calm. 

UN-Rl/'{N-A-BLE,  «.    Not  ruinable.  Watti. 

fUN-RU'lN-AT-pD,  rt.  Not  destroyed;  not  de- 
molished.    "Uwuiiiated  toweis."         Bp.  Hall. 

UN-rO'{NED  (-rii'jnd),  a.  Not  ruined.  Bp.  Taylor. 

UN-RULED'  (un-rdld'),  rt.     Not  ruled.       Spenser. 

tJN-RC'LI-LY,  ad.     Without  rule.    Sir  J.  Cheeke. 

t  UN-RtT'Ll-MENT,  n.     Unruliness.  Spenser. 

UN-RU'LI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  unruly; 
turbulence;  ungovernableness.  South. 

tjTN-RtJ'LY,  a.    Turbulent ;  ungovernable  ;  refrac- 
tory; disorderly;  tumultuous.  GlanviU, 
Syn.  —  See  Tumultuous. 

UN-RtJ'MI-NAT-5D,  rt.  Not  ruminated;  not  re- 
volved in  the  mind ;  crude.  Bolingbroke.' 

UN-RUM 'PLE,  V.  rt.  To  free  from  rumples,  folds, 
or  wrinkles  ;  to  unfold.  Addison. 

UN-sACKED'  (un-sSlkt'),  o.    Not  sacked.    DanieL 

t  UN-SAD',  rt.     Unsteady  ;  fickle  ;  changeable. 

O  stormy  people,  unsad  and  ever  untrue.  Chaucer. 

UN-SAd'DEN  (un-sSd'dii),  v.  a.  To  relieve  from 
sadness  ;  to  make  cheerful,     [r.]         Wkillock. 

tjN-SAD'DLE,  V.  rt.  \i.  UNSADDLED  ;  pp.  UNSAD- 
DLING, UNSADDLED.] 

1.  To  take  off  the  saddle  of,  as  of  a  horse. 

2.  To  detach  or  throw  from  the  saddle. 

Ma.^nus,  who  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  courage,  en- 
gaged Otho  personally,  and  unsaddled  him.  i/uisA. 

UN-SAD'DLED  (un-sad'did),  rt.  1.  Not  having  the 
saddle  on  ;  not  saddled.  Holland, 

2.  Not  bestrode,  as  with  spectac.es. 

Keep  thy  nose  unsaddled,  and  ope  thine  ears.    Beau.  ^  FL 

t  UN-SAD'NgSS,  M.     Weakness.  Wickliffe. 

UN-SAFE',  rt.    Not  safe;  not  secure;  insecure; 

hazardous  ;  dangerous  ;  perilous.  Milton. 

Phlegj'an  robbers  made  unsafe  road.  Dryden. 

UN-SAfE'LY,  rt^.  Not  safely;  not  securely ;  in- 
securely ;  clangerously ;  perilously.        Dryden. 

UN-SAFE'N?SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  unsafe; 
want  of  safety ;  insecurity,     [r.]  Clarke, 

UN-SAFE'TY,  n.    Want  of  safety,     [r.]    Bacon. 

UN-SAID'  (un-sed'),  rt.  Not  said  or  uttered  ;  not 
mentioned.     "  Words  unsaid."  Drydeti. 

UN-SAIL' A-BLE,  rt.    Not  navigable.  May, 

UN-SAINT',  v.  rt.  To  deprive  of  saintship.  South. 

UN-SAlNT'LY,  rt.    Not  saintly.  Qu.  Rev. 

UN-SAL'A-BLE,  rt.    Not  salable.  Milton. 

UN-SAL'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  unsalable.  Ash. 

UN-SALT'^D,  rt.    Not  salted.  Hackluyt. 

tJN-SA-LUT'pD,  rt.     Not  saluted.  Shak. 

UN-sAlV A-BLE,  rt.  That  cannot  be  saved  or 
preserved ;  not  salvable.    [r.]  Ash. 

UN«BAnC-TI-F{-cA'TION,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  not  being  sanctified.  Coleridge. 

UN-sANC'TJ-FIED  (un-sank'te-fid),  rt.  Not  sanc- 
tified ;  not  consecrated  ;  not  hallowed  or  made 
holy  ;  unholy.     "  Ground  uiisanctijied."    Shak. 

UN-SANC'TIONED(un-sangk'sluuid),  a.  Not  sanc- 
tioned ;  not  approved ;  not  ratified.  Cogan. 

UN-SAN'DALED  (-dgld),  rt.  Not  having  or  wear- 
ing sandals.  "  With  utisandaled  foot.      Mason. 
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ON-SAVGUINE,  a.    Not  sanguine.  Young. 

ON-SAPPED' (iSn-sapt'),  a.  Not  sapped  ;  not  un- 
dermined ;  not  destroyed.  Sterne. 

CN-SAT'^;d,  a.  Not  sated  or  satisfied ;  not  sa- 
tiated.    "t'M«fif<<?rf  appetite."  Sherutone. 

fON-SA-TI-A-Blli'l-TV,  n.   Insatiableness.  Bale. 

t  ON-SA'TJ-A-BLE  (uii-sa'8li?-9-bl),  a.  Not  satia- 
ble;  insatiable.  Hooker. 

f  Cn-sA'TI-A-BLE-NEss,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
insatiable ;  insatiableness.  Milton. 

fOiN'-SA'TI-ATE  (-sa'sh?-?!),  a.   Insatiate.  More. 

CN-SA'TJ-AT-PD  (un-sa'8h?-at-?d),  a.  Not  sati- 
ated; unsated;  unsatisfied.  Gibbon. 

CN-sA'T|-AT-(NG  (un-sa'sh9-at-ing),  a.  Not  sati- 
ating ;  not  sating  or  satisfying.  Tucker. 

CN-sAT'JNG,  a.    Not  sating.  Keates. 

ON-SAT-IS-fAc'TION,  n.  "Want  of  satisfaction ; 
dissatisfaction,     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-sAt-IS-FAc'TO-RI-LY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  sat- 
isfy ;  not  satisfactorily.  Clarke. 

On-sAT-|S-FAC'TO-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  unsatisfactory.  Boyle. 

0N-sAT-|S-FAC'TO-RY,  a.  Not  satisfactory  ;  not 
satisfying  ;  not  giving  satisfaction.  Stillingfleet. 

ON-sAt'IS-PI-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  satis- 
fied.    "i77wa//sy?rt6fe  passions."  Paley. 

CN-SAt'|S-FIED  (un-s5t'is-ft(l),  a.  1.  Not  satis- 
fied;  not  having  enough  or  a  sufficiency;  not 
gratified  to  the  ?ull.  Addison. 

Though  he  were  muntisfie'l  in  getting. 

Yet  in  bestowing  he  was  most  princely.  Shak. 

2.  Not  contented ;  not  pleased.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  settled  in  opinion  ;  not  convinced. 

Conceminfr  the  analytical  preparation  of  gold,  they  leave 
Dersona  unsatisfied.  Boyle. 

4.  Not  paid ;  unpaid,  as  a  claim. 

tJN-SAT'|S-FlED-NESS,n.  The  state  of  not  being 
satisfied ;  dissatisfaction.  Boyle. 

tJN-sAT'lS-FY-ING,  a.  Not  satisfying;  unable 
to  gratify  to  the  full ;  insufficient.        Spectator. 

CN-sAt'I.S-FY-ING-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  unsatisfying.  Bp.  Taylor. 

ON-SAT'y-RA-BLE  (un-sat'yu-rst-bl),  a.  Not  sat- 
urable ;  that  cannot  be  saturated.  Ash. 

CN-SAT'y-RAT-5D,  a.    Not  saturated.      Henry. 

On-saved'  (un-savd'),  a.    Not  saved.         Watts. 

fJN-SA'VO-R[-LY,  "'^'  I"  ^"  unsavory  manner; 
not  savorily ;  so  as  to  disgust.  MiUon. 

UN-SA'VO-RI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  un- 
savory ;  bad  taste  or  bad  smell.  Browne. 

ON-SA'VO-RY,  a.    1.  Not  savory ;  unpalatable  ; 

tasteless;  insipid;  flat.  Job\\.Q. 

2.  Hiiving  a  bad  taste  or  a  bad  smell;  offen- 
sive ;  rank.     "  Unsavory  food."  Milton. 

Some  may  emit  an  unsavory  odor.  Jiroume. 

3.  Unpleasing;  disgusting;  nauseous.  Shak. 

On-sAy',  v.  a.  [i.  UNSAID  ;  pp.  rNSAYiNO,  un- 
said.] To  retract  or  deny,  as  what  has  been 
said  ;  to  retract ;  to  recant ;  to  recall. 

There  is  nothing  said  there  which  you  may  have  occasion 
to  wmai/  hereafter.  Atterbui-y. 

On-SCAl'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  scaled.  Shak. 
On-SCAle',  v.  a.  To  divest  of  scales.  MiUon. 
ON-SCAlED'  (iin-skald'),  a.  Not  scaled.  Aah. 
Cn-SCALPED'  (un-skaipt'),  a.  Not  scalped.  Ash. 
Cn-SCA'LY,  a.    Not  scaly  ;  having  no  scales. 


Red-speckled  trouts,  the  salmon's  silver  jowl, 
The  jointed  lobster  and  umcaly  sole. 


Oav. 


ON-SCAnned'  (an-skSnd'),  a.    Not  scanned;  not 
measured ;  not  computed.  Daniel. 

fTN-ScANT'pD,  a.    Not  scanted.  Daniels. 

ON-ScArED'  (un-skArd'),  a.    Not  scared  or  fright- 
ened; not  alarmed;  not  afraid.  Cowper. 

tJN-SCARRED'  (iSn-skard'),  a.     Not  scarred;  not 
marked  with  scars  or  wounds.  Shak. 

fJN-SCATHED',    or    CN-SCATHED',    o.       [See 


ScATH.]    Not  scathed;  not  hurt;  uninjured; 
unharmed.  Byron. 

0N-.SCAT'T5RED  (an-Bkat't9rdJ,  a.  Not  scattered ; 
not  dispersed ;  not  dissipated.  Elyot. 

tJN-SCftNT'^D,  a.    Not  scented.  Coieper. 

On-SCEP'TRED  (un-8«p't?rd),  a.  Not  bearing  a 
sceptre  ;  without  royal  authority.  Clarke. 

UN-SjCHOL'AR-LY,  a.    Not  scholarly.        Clarke. 

0n-SjCHO-LAS'T|C,  a.    Not  scholastic.      Locke. 

UN-8f:;H66LED'  (un-sk&ld'),  a.  Not  schooled; 
uneducated ;  unmstructed  ;  ignorant.         Shak. 

t  UN-SCI'^NCE,  n.     Ignorance.  Chaucer. 

ON-SCi-gN-TlF'JC,  a.    Not  scientific.     Douglas. 

ON-SCI-^N-TIf'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  Not  scientifical- 
ly ;  not  according  to  science.  Maunder. 

UN-SClN'TlL-LAT-JNG,  a.  Not  scintillating ;  not 
throwing  out  sparks.  Clarke. 

t  UN-SCI§'§ARED  (un-8lz'z?ird),  a.  Not  cut  with 
scissors  ;  not  sheared.  Shak. 

DN-SC6NCED'  (un-sk5nst'),  a.  Not  sconced  ;  not 
fined  ;  not  mulcted,     [ii.]  Savage. 

UN-acoRCnpD'  (un-skbrcht'),  a.  Not  scorched; 
not  touched  or  affected  by  fire.  Shak. 

On-SCO'RJ-FIed,  a.    Not  scorified.  Clarke. 

UN-SCORNED'  (-skomd'),  a.  Not  scoped.  Young. 

UN-SCOI)rED' (un-skbfird'),  a.  Not  scoured;  not 
clejined  by  scouring  or  rubbing.  Shak. 

UN-SCOURGED'  (-skUrjd'),  a.  Not  scourged.  Ash. 

ON-SCRAtCHED'  (un-8krtltcht'),  ck  Not  scratched. 

UN-SCREENED'  (un-skr§nd'),  a.   1.  Not  screened  ; 

not  covered  or  protected.  Boyle. 

2.  Not  sifted,  as  coal.  Gregg. 

UN-SCREW'  (un-skrii'),  V.  a.  [tV  UNSCRF.AVED ;  pp. 
UNSCREWING,  UNSciiEWED.J^'To  draw  the  screw 
or  screws  from  ;  to  loose  or  free  from  a  screw 
or  screws  ;  to  unfasten.  Burnet. 

UN-SCRlPT'y-R.\L,  a.  Not  according  to  the 
Scriptures ;  not  scriptural.  Atterbury. 

IJN-SCRIPT'U-RAL-LY,  ad.  .Spas  not  to  accord 
or  agree  with  the  Scriptures.  Clarke. 

UN-SCRl!J'Py-LOUS,  a.  Not  scrupulous  ;  regard- 
less of  principle ;  unprincipled.  Godtcin. 

UN-SCRtr'Py-LOtJS-LY,  ad.  Without  regard  to 
principle ;  without  scruples.  Qu.  Rev. 

fjN-SCRt!J'Py-LOyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  unscrupulous.  Smart. 

tJN-SCRtJ'TA-BLE,  a.     Inscrutable.    [r.J  Clarke. 

tJN-SCRt!r'Tl-NIZED  (ttn-skrii't^-nizd),  a.  Not  scru- 
tinized ;  not  subjected  to  scrutiny.  Ash. 

UN-SCrJLPT'yRED(fin-8kfilpt'yurd),  a.  Not  sculpt- 
ured or  engraved.  "  Maunder. 

tJN-SCUTCH'EONED  (On-skBch'i.md),  a.  Having 
no  escutcheon  or  coat  of  arms.  Clarke. 

UN-SEAL',  V.  a.  [i.  UNSEAT.F.D  ;  pp.  unsealing, 
UNSEALED.]  To  open  after  having  been  sealed  ; 
to  free  from  a  seal ;  to  disclose.         Beau.  &;  Fl. 

On-sealed'  (Bn-sSld'),  a.  Not  sealed  ;  without 
a  seal,  or  having  the  seal  broken ;  open. 

He  took  the  letters  mmealed.  Bemert. 

On-sea  M',  v.  a.    To  rip  ;  to  cut  open.         Shak. 

CN-SEARCH'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  searched 
out  or  explored ;  that  cannot  be  learned  by 
search  or  investigation  ;  inscrutable ;  incom- 
prehensible ;  mysterious  ;  hidden.  Milton. 

The  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  Kph.  iii.  8. 

On-SEARCH'A-BLE,  n.  Any  thing  unsearchable 
or  inscrutable  ;  a  mystery,     [r.]  Watts. 

ON-SKARCH'A-BLE-Nf:SS,n.  Quality  of  being  un- 
searchable ;  impossibility  to  be  explored ;  inscru* 
tableness  ;  incomprehensibleness.       Bramhall. 

ON-SfeARCH' A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  searched 
or  found  out ;  inscrutably  ;  mysteriously. 

ON-SiiARCHED'  (Qn-sarcht'),  a.    Not  searched. 

ON-SfiARCH'lNG,a.  Not  searching.  J.  Q.  Adams. 


ON-SEARED'  (Bn-««rd'),  a.    Not  seared.   Pollok. 

CN-8EA'§0N  (On-88'zn),  r.  a.  To  make  uns.i. 
vory  :  —  to  make  unacceptable.  Theobald. 

ON-8EA'§ON-A-BLE  (Qn-«8'zn-»-bl),  a.  L  Not 
seasonable  ;  being  out  of  season ;  not  suitable 
to  the  time  or  occasion  ;  untimely  ;  ill-timed. 

This  digression  I  conceived  not  mueatonabU  for  this  plM«. 
nor  upon  this  occasion.  CtarrntlnH. 

It  is  then  a  very  vnteamnaltir  time  to  plead  law,  when 
■words  are  in  the  hands  of  the  vulgar.  Spettttr. 

2.  Not  agreeable  to  the  tinje  of  the  year. 

'  Like  an  muetaonahU,  stormy  day.  Shak. 

3.  Late ;  after  the  usual  or  proper  time. 

An  unieaMtnalile  time  of  night.  Johnnm. 

0N-8EA'§ON-A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unseasonable ;  untimeliness.  Hale. 

ON-SEA'§ON-A-BLY  (un-sS'zn-s-bl?),  ad.  Not 
seasonably ;  not  agreeably  to  the  time  or  occa- 
sion ;  at  an  improper  time.  Hooker. 

ON-SEA'§ONED  (an-86'znd),  a.  1,  f  Unseasona- 
ble ;  untimely ;  ill-timed.  Shak. 

2.  Not  seasoned ;  not  qualified  or  fitted  hv 
use  or  exercise.  "An  Mw»easo7t*d  courtier. ".SVioA 

3.  Irregular;  inordinate.  Hayward 

4.  Not  seasoned;  not  kept  till  fit  for  use; 
not  prepared  for  manufacture  by  drying,  "i'n- 
seasoned  timber."  Tomlinaon. 

5.  Not  salted  ;  not  prepared  or  fitted  for  the 
taste  or  for  keeping,  as  meat.  Johnson. 

On-SEAT',  v.  a.  [t.  UNSEATED ;  pp.  unseating, 
UNSE.VTED.]  To  throw  or  expel  from  the  scat. 
"  The  shock  unseated  him."  Cowper. 

On-SEAT'5D,  a.  1.  Not  seated ;  not  sitting,  or 
displaced  from  a  seat.  Smart. 

2.  Having  no  seat  or  bottom,  as  a  chair. 

ON-SEA'WOR-THl-NfiSS  (iSn-sS'wUr-th^-nfis),  n. 
State  or  quality  of  being  unseaworthy.     Smart. 

ON-SEA'WOR-THY  (un-sS'wUr-the),  o.  Not  sea- 
worthy ;  not  qualified  for  encountering  the  dan- 
gers of  the  sea,  as  a  vessel.  Shaw. 

0N-s£c'OND-5D,  rt.    1.  Not  seconded;  not  sup- 
ported.    "  i'nseconded  hy  you."  Shak. 
2.  t  Not  exemplified  a  second  time.  Browne. 

t  0n-SE'CR5;t,  v.  a.    To  disclose.  Bacon. 

t  UN-SE'CRgT,  a.    Not  close  ;  not  trusty.   Shak 

UN-S5-CRET'|NG,  71.  Act  of  making  known  any 
thing  done  in  secret,  or  kept  secret,  [a.]  Bacon. 

On-S5C-T.A'R|-AN,  a.    Not  sectarian.       Clarke. 

UN-SEC'V-L.\R,  a.    Not  secular.  Ec.  Rev. 

ON-SEC'U-L.AR-IZE,  r.  a.  To  separate  from 
things  secular ;  to  render  unsecular.         Clarke. 

ON-Sp-CURE',  a.    Insecure,    [r.]  Denham. 

UN-sp-CURED'  (an-se-kard'),  o.    Not  secured. 

UN-SED'?N-TA-RY,  a.  Not  sedentirjr;  not  sit- 
ting much.  H  ordtfDorfh. 

CN-se-DUCED'  (un-8?-dast'),  a.  Not  seduced; 
not  drawn  or  induced  to  ill.  Shak. 

0N-SEED'5D,  a.  Not  seeded ;  not  sown.   Cowper. 

0n-SEE'|NG,  a.  Not  seeing;  wanting  sight  or 
vision.    "  Your  unseeing  eyes."  Shak. 

t  ON-SEEM',  v.  n.    Not  to  seem.  Shak. 

On-SEEM'JNG,  a.    Unseemly,     [r.]  UdaL 

ON-SEEM'LJ-NESS,  n.  Indecency;  indecorum; 
imcomeliness ;  impropriety.  Hooker, 

ON-SEEM'LY,  a.  Not  seemly;  indecent;  unbe- 
coming ;  indecorous ;  improper ;  incongruous. 

Corrupt,  dishonest,  and  ui>teemly  speeches.  PerkitUk 

ON-SEE.M'LY,  ad.  Indecently;  unbecomingly; 
indecorously  ;  improperly.  1  Cor.  xiii.  5. 

ON-SEEN',  rt.  1.  Not  seen;  not  discovered:  — 
not  to  be  seen ;  invisible  ;  undiscoverable. 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 

l/nsern.  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sle^p.  Milltm. 

2.  t  Unskilled  ;  unexperienced.      Clarendon. 

ON-SEIZED'  (aii-s«zd'),  a.  1.  Not  seized ;  not 
taken  ;  not  apprehended.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  possessed  ;  as,  "  Unseized  of  land." 

On-S£l'DQM,  o.    Not  seldom,    [r.]  Todd. 
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UNSINGLED 


Cn-ser'vice-a-ble-ness, 

beina;  unserviceable. 


CN-S5-L£ct'?D,  a.    Not  selected.  Smart. 

CN-Sg-LECT'ING,  a.     Not  selecting.  Smart. 

UN-SELF'JSH,    a.      Not   selfish  ;    disinterested  ; 
generous;  liberal;  magnanimous.       Spectator. 

fjN-SELF'ISH-LY,  ad.    Not  selfishly.         Clarke. 

t  UN-SE'LY,  a.  Not  blessed  ;  wretched.  Chaucer. 

fUN-SEM'l-NARED    (-s«m'e-nird),    p.    a.       De- 
prived of  seminal  energy ;  being  a  eunuch.  Shak. 

Dn-SENSED'    (un-s6nst'),    a.     Wanting  sense  or 
distinct  meaning,     [r.]  Puller. 

tUN-SEN'SJ-BLE,  a.    Insensible.         Beau.  ^  Fl. 

UN-SENS'U-aL-IZED  (un-sen'shu-?l-Izd),  a.     Not 
rendered  sensual,     [r.]  Coleridge, 

ON-SENT',  a.    Not  sent ;  not  despatched. 

Vnsent  for,  not  called  to  attend.  Bp.  Taylor, 

CN-SEN'TPNCED  (On-sen'tenst),  a.  Not  sen- 
tenced ;  not  adjudged ;  not  doomed.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

tJN-SpN-TEN'TIOUS,  a.    Not  sententious.    Q.  R. 

ON-SEN'TI^NT  (un-sen'shent),  a.  Not  sentient; 
not  perceiving  by  the  senses.  Tucker. 

tJN-SfiN'TJ-NELLED  (un-s6n'te-nSld),  a.  Not  hav- 
ing a  sentinel  or  sentinels.  Ed.  Rev. 

tJN-SEP'A-RA-BLE,  a.     Inseparable,  [r.]     Shak. 

tJN-SEP'A-RA-BLY,  ad.  Inseparably,  [k.]  Milton. 

tJN-SEP'A-RAT-5D,  a.    Not  separated.         Pope, 

CN-SEP'UL-jCHRED  (un-sf.p'ul-kurd),  a.  ,  Not 
placed  in  a  sepulchre  ;  unburied.         Chapman. 

tJN-SEP'UL-TURED,  a.    Unburied.     [r.]    Clarke. 

CfN-SERVED'  (fin-servd'),  a.     Not  served.     More. 

tJN-SER'V{CE-A-BLE,  a.  Not  serviceable;  un- 
profitable ;  profitless  ;  useless.  Spenser. 

The   state    of 
Barrow, 

CN-SER'VJCE-A-BLY,  ad.  Without  use  or  ad- 
vantage ;  unprofitably.  Woodward. 

On-SET',  a.     1.  Not  set ;  not  placed.        Hooker. 
2.  Not  sunk  below  the  horizon,  as  the  sun. 

UN-SET'T|NG,  a.     Not  setting.  Montgomery. 

CN-SET'TLE,  v.  a.  [i.  unsettled  ;  pp.  unset- 
tling, UNSETTLED.] 

1.  To  unfix  ;  to  make  uncertain  ;  to  confuse  ; 
to  disorder ;  to  derange  ;  to  disconcert. 

Such  n  doctrine  unrettles  the  titles.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  move  from  a  place,     [r.]     L'Estrange. 

tJN-SET'TLE,  V.  n.    To  become  unsettled.  Shak. 

ON-SfiT'TLED  (un-sgt'tld),  a.  1.  Not  settled  ;  not 
fixed ;  shaken  in  steadfastness  or  firmness  ;  not 
determined  ;  not  steady  ;  wavering.  Shak. 

2.  Unequal ;  not  regular ;  changeable. 

March  and  September, . . .  the  most  unsettled  and  unequa- 
ble fl^ons  in  most  countries.  Bentleii. 

3.  Not  fixed  in  a  place  or  an  abode.    Hooker. 

4.  Not  having  the  lees  or  dregs  deposited ; 
turbid  ;  roily  ;  as,  "  An  unsettled  liquid." 

5.  Not  having  fixed  habitations  ;  without  in- 
habitants ;  as,  "  An  unsettled  country." 

Cn-SET'TLED-NESS  (un-86t'tld-n«s),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unsettled;  irresolution  ;  undeter- 
mined state  :  — uncertainty ;  fluctuation  :  —  want 
of  fixedness ;  vacillation.  South. 

tjN-SET'TLE-MENT,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
settled ;  unsettledness.     [r.]  Barroio. 

tJN-sp-VEHE', a.  Not  severe;  mild,  [r.]  Taylor, 

(JN-SEV'^RED  (un-86v'?rd),  a.  Not  severed;  not 
parted.     "  f/wserered  friends."  Shak. 

tJN-SfiX',  V.  a.  \i.  UNSEXED  ;  pp.  unsexing,  un- 
SEXED.]  To  deprive  of  sex  or  the  qualities  of 
sex ;  to  make  of  the  opposite  sex.  Shak. 

ON-SEXED'  (un-s6kst'),  p.  a.     Deprived  of  sex. 

ON-SHAc'KLE,  V,  a.  \i.  unshackled;  pp.  un- 
shackling, UNSHACKLED.]  To  loose  from 
snackles  or  bonds  ;  to  set  free.  Addison. 

CrjV-SHAD'5D,  a.  1.  Not  shaded  or  darkened ; 
not  overspread  with  darkness.  Davenant. 

2.  Not  having  shades  or  gradations  of  light 
or  color,  as  a  picture. 


tJN-SHAD'OWED  (fin-shSd'od),  a.    Not  shadowed  ; 
not  shaded  ;  not  darkened.  Glanvill. 

tJN-SHA'DY,  a.    Not  shady  or  umbrageous, 

UN-SHAk'A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be   shaken; 
firm ;  fixed ;  immovable.  Barrow. 

tUN-SHAKED' (un-shakt'),  a.     Unshaken.  Shak. 

UN-SHAK'EN  (un-sha'kn),  a.    1.  Not  shaken  ;  not 

having  the  fixedness  loosened  or  disturbed  ;  not 

moved  ;  not  agitated.  Boyle. 

2.  Not  weakened  in  resolution  or  firmness  ; 

unmoved ;  steady ;  firm  ;  resolute.  Milton. 

UN-SHAk'{NG-LY,  ad.    Unwaveringly.    Qu.  Rev. 

UN-SHAMED'  (un-sliaind'),  «.     Not  shamed  ;  not 
disgraced  ;  not  degraded.  Dryden. 

UN-SHAME'FACED  (un-sham'fast),a.  Not  shame- 
faced ;  wanting  modesty  ;  impudent.  Bale. 

tJN-SHAME'FACED-NESS,  n.      The  state  of  not 
being  shamefaced;  impudence.  Chalmers, 

UN-SHAp'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  shaped.        Good. 

UN-SHApE',  w.  a.    To  put  out  of  shape;  to  dis- 
order ;  to  confound ;  to  ruffle.  Shak. 

UN-SHAPED'   (un-shapt'),   a.    Not   shaped ;   un- 
formed ;  ^nshapen  ;  shapeless.  Scott. 

UN-SHApe'LY,  a.  Not  shapely  ;  not  well  formed  ; 
not  graceful  or  symmetrical.  Hume. 

UN-SHAp'BN  (un-sha'pn),  a.    Not  shapen ;  mis- 
shapen ;  ill-formed ;  deformed.  Burnet. 

UN-SHArED'  (un-shird'),  a.   Not  shared.  Milton. 

UN-SHARP'ENED    (un-shdr'pnd),    a.     Not   sharp- 
ened ;  not  made  sharp.  Ash, 

UN-SHAT'TJ^RED    (un-sliat'terd),    a.      Not   shat- 
tered ;  not  broken  in  pieces.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-SHA'VEN  (fin-sha'vn),  a.     Not  shaven.  More. 

UN-SHEATHE^y^  a.     \i.  unsheathed  ;  pp.  un- 

SHEATHiNG,Tli^Ei^THED.]     To  draw  from  the 

sheath  or  scabbard.  Addison. 

Executioner,  unsheathe  thy  sword.  Shai:. 

UN-SHfiD',  a.'   Not  shed ;  not  spilt.  Milton. 

fJN-SHEET'pD,  a.     Not  sheeted;   not  furnished 
with  a  sheet  or  with  sheets.  Wilson. 

ON-SHELL',  v.  a.    To  divest  of  the  shell,  or  to  re- 
move from  a  shell ;  to  shell.  Murphy. 

UN-SHELLED'  (an-sheld'),  a.     Not  shelled  ;  —  not 
having,  or  not  enclosed  in,  a  shell.       Sheridan. 

tJN-SHEL'TpRED    (un-sliel'terd),    a.     Wanting  a 
shelter  ;  not  sheltered.  Thomson. 

UN-SHEL'TgR-ING,  a.  Not  sheltering.  Go/rfsm:'^A. 

ON-SHELVE',  v.  a.  To  take  from  a  shelf.  Ed.  Rev. 

flTN-SHENT',  a.     Unspoiled.  Clarke. 

UN-SHER'JFPED  (un-shgr'jft),  a.     Deprived  of,  or 
degraded  from,  the  office  of  sheriff.  Fuller. 

UN-SHIELD'jpD,  a.    Not  shielded.  Dryden. 

UN-SHIft'5D,  a.  Not  shifted  ;  not  changed.  Ash. 

tJN-SHIFT'JNG,  a.    Not  shifting.  E.  Erving. 

tTN-SHIP',  V.  a.     1.  To  take  out  of  a  ship  or  ves- 
sel.   "  We  unshipped  our  goods."  Swift. 
2.  {Naut.)  To  remove,  as  a  piece  of  timher 
or  wood,  from  the  place  in  which  it  was  fitted. 

Uiiship  the  capstan-bars,  unship  your  oars.        ilar.  Diet. 

tJN-SHIP'M^NT,  n.      The  act  of  unshipping,  or 
the  state  of  being  unshipped,     [r.]        P.  Mag. 

tJN-SHrP'WREOKED  (-r«kt),  a.    Not  shipwrecked. 
"  Undrowned,  unshipwrecked,"  Drayton. 

CN-SHIRT'^D,  a.    Not  shirted.  Tooke, 

UN-SHIV'eRED  (un-shiv'erd),  a.     Not  shivered; 
not  split ;  not  rent ;  not  shattered.        Hemans. 

UN-SHlV'^R-ING,  a.    Not  shivering.  Clarke. 

&N-SHIV'BR-ING-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  not  shivering.  Clarke. 

On-shocked'  (an-shSkt'),  a.    Not  shocked  ;  not 
disgusted  ;  not  offended.  Tickell. 

UN-SHOD',  a.  Not  shod  ;  without  shoes.  Spenser. 

t  UN-SHOOK'  (un-shflk'),  a.     Unshaken.      Pope, 


tJN-SHORN',   a.    Not  shorn;    not  sheared;   not 
clipped.     "These  locks  MMs/ior/i."  Milton, 


UN-SHORT'ENED    (un-shor'tnd),    a. 
encd  ;  not  made  shorter. 


CtN-SHRINED'  (nn-shrind'),  a. 
placed  in  a  shrine. 


UN-SHRIV'ELLED  (un-shriv'vld),  a. 
elled ;  not  withered  or  shrunk. 


Not  short- 
Young, 
UN-SH6t',  a.    Not  shot;  not  hit  by  shot.  Waller. 

UN-SHOT',  V.  a.  '  To  take  or  draw  the  shot  or  ball 
out  of;  as,  "  To  unshot  a  piece  of  ordnance." 

t  UN-SHOiyT',  V.  a.  To  retract  or  recall  after 
shouting.     "  Unshout  the  noise."  Shak. 

UN-SH0W5RED  (fin-shbu'erd),  a.  Not  watered 
by  showers.     "  The  unshowered  grass."  Milton. 

tJN-SHOWN',  a.  Not  shown ;  not  exhibited.  Shak. 

Not  shrined;  not 
Sottthey. 

UN-SHRlNK'jNG,  a.  Not  shrinking;  persisting; 
not  recoiling ;  not  withdrawing.  Shak. 

UN-SHRINK'JNG-LY,  ad.  Without  shrinking; 
persistingly ;  perse veringly.  Farrar, 

Not  shriv- 
Ash. 

UN-SHRIV'EN,  a.    Not  shriven.  Clarke, 

UN-SHROUD',  V.  a.  To  remove  the  s..roud  from; 
to  discover ;  to  uncover.  Fletcher. 

UN-SHROUD' 5 D,  a.    Not  shrouded.  Blair. 

CN-SHRUBBED'  (un-shrubd'),  a.  Without  shrubs; 
clear  "from  shrubs  or  bushes.  Shak. 

UN-SHRUNK',  a.    Not  shrunk.  SmarL 

UN-SHUN 'NA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  shunned  ; 
inevitable ;  unavoidable,    [r.]  Shak, 

UN-SHUNNED'  (un-shund'),  a.  Not  shunned. SAo/t. 

t  UN-SHUT',  V,  a.    To  throw  open.  Goicer, 

UN-SHUT',  a.    Not  shut ;  not  closed.        Prince. 

tJN-SIFT'(;D,  a,      1.   Not   sifted;   not   separated 

or  comminuted  by  a  sieve.  May. 

2.  Not  tried ;  not  experienced,     [r.]     Shak. 

UN-SrGH'jNG,(un-sl'ing),  a.    Not  sighing.  Byron, 
t  UN-SIGHT'  (un-sit'),  a.    Not  seeing. 

;eSf*  A  low  word,  used  only  with  unseen,  as  in  the 
example  following.    Johnson. 

To  subscribe  unMght.  unseen. 
To  an  unknown  cliurch  discipline.  Hmlihrm, 

tUN-SIGHT'A-BLE,  a.     Invisible.  Wickliffe, 

t  UN-SIGHT's;d,  a.     Invisible.  Suckling. 

UN-SIGHT'LI-NESS  (un-slt'Ie-ngs),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unsightly  ;  deformity  ;  disagreeable- 
ness  to  the  eye  or  sight.  Wiseman. 

tJN-SlGHT'LY  ^un-slt'le),  a.  Not  sightly;  disa- 
greeable to  the  sight ;  deformed  ;  ugly. 

A  slovenly  fellow,  and  unsightly  in  his  gear.  UdaL 

fiN-SIG'NAL-IZED  (-izd),  a.     Not  signalized. 
UN-SlGNED'  (un-sind'),  a.    Not  signed.         Ash. 

tUN-SlG-NIF'l-CANT,  a.  Without  meaning  or 
importance ;  insignificant  Hammond. 

UN-SIG'NI-FIED  (un-sTg'ne-ftd),  a.  Not  signified; 
not  made  known  by  signs.  Ash 

UN-SIG'NJ-FY-JNG,  a.    Not  signifying.   Glanvill 

UN-Si'L^NCED  (un-sl'lenst),  a.  Not  silenced.  Ask 

t  tJN-SlL'LY,  a.  Not  blessed  ;  wretched.  Chaucer. 

tJN-SlL'V^RED  (-verd),  a.     Not  silvered.  Clarke. 

t  UN-^iN',  V.  a.     To  cause  to  be  no  sin.  Fcltham, 

tUN-S{N-CERE',  a.     Insincere.  Dryden. 

t  UN-SIN-CERE'N?SS,  n.     Insincerity.      Temple. 

ttJN-SlN-CER'l-TY,  «.     Insincerity.  Boyle. 

UN-SIn'EW  (un-sTn'nu),  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  sin- 
ews, or  of  strength ;  to  weaken.  Denhxim, 

tJN-SIN'EWED  (un-Bin'nud),  a.  Not  sinewed  ; 
weak  ;  feeble  ;  enervated.  Shak. 

tJN-SlN'EW-Y,  a.    Not  sinewy.  Strype. 

UN-SIN'FT)l,  a.  Not  sinful ;  free  from  sin.  Scott. 

fjN-SINgtED'  (un-sinjd'),  a.  Not  singed ;  not 
scorched;  not  burned.  Stephens, 

UN-SIN'GLED  (iin-sing'gld),  a.  Not  separated; 
in  companies  ;  not  single,     [r.]  Di'ydeth 
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UNSPONTANEOUS 


CN-SINK'A-BLE,  a.    That  cannot  sink ;  that  can- 
not be  sunk.  Marquis  of  Worcester. 

ON-sInk'|NG,  a.    Not  sinking.  Addison. 

UN-sIN'NING,  a.    Not  sinning.  Hammond. 

CrN-SlS'TfR-LY,  a.    Not  like  a  sister.      Dwight. 

ftJN-SIST'lNG,  a.  Incapable  of  resistance.  Shak. 

ttJN-SlT'T|NG,  a.     Not  sitting  becomingly  ;  un- 
suiting.     "  Unsitting  words."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

CN-SFZ'A-BLE,  a.     Not  sizable;  .not  of  the  usual 
or  proper  size ;  too  small.  Smollett. 

CN-sIZED'  (un-slzd'),  a.     Not  sized.       Congreve. 

CN-SKIl'fCl,  a.      Not  skilful;    wanting  skill; 

wanting  experience  or  ability.  Milton. 

Cn'-SKIlTOl-LY,   ad.      Not   skilfully;    without 

skill  or  knowletlge.  Shak. 

UN-SKIl'fOl-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  un- 
skilful ;  want  of  skill  or  knowledge.         Sidney. 

flN-SKlLLED'  (un-sklld'),  a.     Not  skilled;  want- 
ing knowledge  or  experience.  Dryden. 

On-SKInned'  (an-sklnd'),  «•     Not  skinned.  Ash. 
CN-SKIR'M]SHED    (Qn-skiT'misht),   a.      Not  en- 
gaged in  skirmishes.  Drayton. 

CN-SLAcKED'  (un-slikt'),  a.      Not  slacked;  un- 
slaked.    "  Unslacked  Mme."  Mortimer. 

CN-SLACK'ENED  (un-8iak'nd),  a.   Not  slackened ; 
not  loosened  or  remitted.  Allen. 


Sidney. 

Not  slaked  ;    not 
Chaucer. 


UN-SLAIN',  a.    Not  slain  ;  not  killed 

UN-SLAKED'    (un-slakt'),    a. 
quenched;  unslacked. 

CN-SLAn'DPRED  (un-8l4n'd?rd),"  a.  Not  slan- 
dered ;  not  traduced ;  not  reviled.  Ash. 

ON-SLAUGH'TPRED  (uii-siaw't9rd),  a.  Not 
slaughtered  ;  not  murdered.  Cotcper. 

ON-SLEEP'ING,  a.     Not  sleeping.  Milton. 

ON-SLEEP'V,  a.    Not  sleepy ;  wakeful.        Todd. 

ON-SLEPT',  a.  Not  having  slept ;  having  been 
deprived  of  sleep.  Chaucer. 

(jN-SLiCED' (un-sllst'),  a.     Not  sliced.  Ash. 

Cn-SLIng',  r.  a.  (Naut.)  To  take  off  the  slings 
of.     "  To  unsling  boats."  Mar.  Diet. 

Cn-SLIp'PjNG,  a.  Not  slipping;  not  liable  to 
slip  ;  fast.     "  With  an  unslipping  knot."  Shak. 

On-slow,  a.    Not  slow ;  rapid,     [k.]  Todd. 

UN-SLUICE',  V.  a.  To  open  the  sluice  or  sluices 
of;  to  open;  to  unclose.  Dryden. 

-CN-SLUM'B^R-Ing,  a.    Not  slumbering.  Alison. 

tJN-SLURRED'  (Sn-slurd'),  a.    Not  slurred.    Ash. 

tJN-SLY',  a.    Not  sly  ;  incautious,  [r.]    Wickliffe. 

ON-SMIRCHED'  (an-smircht'),  a.  Not  smirched  ; 
unpolluted ;  not  stained  ;  undefiled.  Shak. 

CN-SMIRK'ING,  rt.    Not  smirking.      Chesterfield. 

CN-SMIT'TEN  (Sii-smtt'tn),  a.  Not  smitten  ;  not 
struck ;  not  afflicted.  Young. 

tJN-SMOKED'  (un-8m5kt'),  a.  Not  smoked.  Swift. 

tJN-SM66TH',  rt.  Not  smooth  ;  rough,  [r.]  Milton. 

tN-SM66THED'  (an-8in8tfid'),  a.    Not  smoothed. 

Cn-SM6TE',  a.     Not  smitten,     [r.]  Byron. 

CN-SMfrc'GLED  (an-sinug'gld),  a.  Not  smuggled. 

CN-SMCtt'TV,  a.     Not  smutty.  J.  Collier. 

Cn-SNAre',  v.  a.  To  release  from  a  snare.  Bailey. 

tJN-SOAKED'  (an-85kt'),  a.    Not  soaked.        Ash. 

Cn-SCbpr,  a.     Not  sober.  Todd. 

CN-SO'BgR-LY.rttf.    Not  soberly.  Homilies. 

0N-S6-CJ-A-B1l'1-TY  (an-85-8li9-vbtr?-t9),  n. 
The  state  of  being  unsociable  ;  want  of  sociabili- 
ty ;  unsociableness.  Warbvrton. 

CN-SO'CI-A-BLE  (an-s8'8he-9-bl),  o.  Not  socia- 
ble ;  not  communicative  ;  not  free  in  conversa- 
tion ;  reserved ;  not  companionable ;  unsocial. 

A  aevcre,  distant,  and  i-nfociable  temper.  Taller. 

CN-SO'Cl-A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  unsociable  ;  unsociability.        Ash. 


Cn-SO'CJ-A-BLY  (-88'Bh9-»-bl?),  ad.  Not  sociably. 

On-SO'CIAL   (an-88'8h»I),   a.      Not    social;    not 
adapted  to  society ;  reserved ;  unsociable. 

On-SOCK'JPT,  v.  a.    To  loosen  or  remove  from 
the  socket ;  to  disjoint,     [u.]  Craig. 

(;N-s6d'(:r,  v.  a.    To  unsolder.  Clarke. 

fJN-SOD'5RED  (an-85d'9rd),  a.  Not  soldered.  Scott. 

t  tJN-S6FT',  rt.    Not  soft ;  hard.  Chaucer. 

ttJN-sOFT',  rtrf.    Not  with  softness.        Spenser. 

UN-S(JFT'ENED   (fin-saffnd),  a.     Not  softened; 
not  mollified  or  mitigated.  Atterbury. 

tJN-S5TLED'  (un-stiTId'),    rt.      Not    soiled  ;    not 
stained ;  not  polluted  ;  not  tainted.  SJiak. 

t;N-s6L'ACED  (un-sei'^at),  a.    Not  solaced.  Ash. 

Cn-S6ld',  c.    Not  sold ;  possessed.  Pope. 

tJN-SdL'D^R,   r.    O.      [l.    UNSOLDERED  ;  pp.    VN- 

SOLDERINO,    VNSOLDERED.]     To   Separate,    as 
what  is  soldered.  —  See  Solder.  Smart. 


t  UN-SOL'DIfRED  (un-sSl'jfrd),  a. 
qualities  of  a  soldier. 


Wanting  the 
Beau,  if  Fl. 


tJN-S6L'DH;R-LiKE    (an-sal'j^r-llk),  )  „,     Unbe- 

ON-SOL'DI^R-LY  (an-sorj?r-le),         >  coming,  or 

unlike,  a  soldier.  Broome. 

UN-SOL'pMN  (fin-ssr^m),  o.  Not  solemn.  Taylor. 

tJN-s6L'5M-NIZE,  r.  o.  To  make  not  solemn; 
to  divest  or  deprive  of  solemnity.  Ch.  Ob. 

CN-S6l'5M-NIZED  (an-sBl'ein-nlzd),  a.  Not  sol- 
emnized ;  not  celebrated.  Ash. 

tJN-SO-LIC'IT-pD,  a.  Not  solicited ;  not  asked 
for.     "  Thanks  .  .  .  tinsoUcited^      Ld.  Halifax. 

UN-SO-Ll9'{T-5D-LY,  ad.    Without  solicitation. 

tlN-SO-Ll^'JT-oCS,  o.    Not  soHcitous.      Tucker. 

CN-s6l'ID,  rt.     1.  Not  solid  ;  fluid.  Locke. 

2.  Having  no  foundation  ;  baseless.  Thomson. 

UN-SOL'y-BLE,  a.    Insolubi#-  [u.]  Ash. 

t  tJN-SOL'VA-BLE,  o.     Ini(gbab1e.  More. 

UN-SOLVED'  (an-s51vd'),  rt.  <Wot  solved;  not  ex- 
plained; not  explicated;  not  unMded.  Drvden. 
t        .  -  A 

t  UN-SO'NA-BLE,  a.  That  cflCnot  be  sounded,  or 
made  to  sound.  ^  Clarke. 

tJN-sON'SY,  rt.  Unpleasant; — unlucky;  unfor- 
tunate.    [Local,  Eng.]        \  Brockett. 

t  fTN-s66T',  or  t  0N-s66te',  a.  Not  sweet. 
"  Follies  .  .  .  rotten  and  unsoo't."  Spenser. 

tJN-s66THED'  (un-sothd'),  a.  Not  soothed.  Ash. 
UN-SO-PIl!s'Tl-CAL,  a.  Not  sophistical.  Ash. 
DN-SO-PHIS'Tl-CATE,  )  „.  Not  sophisticat- 
tJN-SO-PHlS'Tl-CAT-5D,  )  ed.  More. 

On-Sc3r'R6WED  run-s5r'r5d),  rt.  Not  sorrowed 
for ;  not  deplorea  ;  unlamented.     [r.]    Hooker. 

UN-SORT' PD,  rt.     1.  Not  sorted;  not  distributed. 
2.  t  Not  suitable ;  not  suited.  Shak. 

tJN-SOUGHT' (an-8awt'),rt.    1.  Not  sought;  with- 
out seeking.     "  She  comes  unsought."  Spetiser. 
2.  Not  searched  ;  not  explored,     [r.]    Shak. 

tCN-SOUL',  V.  rt.    To  divest  of  soul.        SheUon. 

UN-SqULED'  (an-881d'),  rt.  Without  soul ;  with- 
out intellectual  or  viial  principle,  [r.]  Spenser. 

On-SOI)nd',  a.  1.  Not  sound  ;  defective  ;  de- 
cayed ;  rotten  ;  corrupted  ;  impaired.    Johnson. 

2.  Wanting  health  ;  sickly  ;  infirm  ;  feeble. 

Intemperate  youth 
Enda  in  an  age  imperfect  and  unfouml.  Dfnham. 

3.  Not  orthodox,  as  doctrine.  Hooker. 

4.  Not  honest ;  not  upright ;  dishonest.  Shak. 

5.  Not  true  ;  unsubstantial ;  unreal. 

Witli  fl-ultlesa  follies  and  uiummd  delights,  Spemer. 

6.  Not  close  or  not  compact.  Mortimer. 

7.  Not  firmly  grounded,  fixed,  or  established. 

8.  Not  solid;  not  material. 

Of  surh  subtle  substance  and  utuound. 

That  like  a  ghost  he  seemed.  Speruer. 

9.  Erroneous;  wrong;  fallacious;  false. 

Whnt  fiirv,  what  conceit  imw>K«rf, 

I'riseiiteth  here  to  death  so  sweet  a  child.     Fair/ar. 


10.  Not  sincere ;    not  faithful ;    insincere. 
"That  his  love's  unsound."  Gray. 

11.  Not  fast ;  not  profound,  as  sleep. 

tJN-SftUND'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  sounded 
or  measured,  as  with  the  plummet.       Leighton. 

ON-SOOnd'^D,  o.  Not  sounded;  not  tried  b/ 
the  plummet.     "  Unsounded  Aeeyt^."  Shak. 

tJN-SoCND'LY,  ad.  In  an  unsound  manner. 
"Unsoundly  taught  and  interpreted."     Hooker. 

CN-SOOnD'NPSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  unsound ;  defectiveness ;  defect. 

The  untoundtum  of  thi«  principle.  Additon. 

On-SoOreD'    (an-siiflrd'),   a.      1.   Not   made   or 

turned  sour ;  not  acidified.  Bacon. 

2.  Not   made   morose,   austere,   or  crabbed. 

"  Youth  unsoured  with  sorrow."  Dryden. 

UN-SOWED'  (un-88d'),  /  „.  Not  sowed;  not  sown. 
tJN-SO*VN'  (an-86n'),    )  Bacon. 

t  Cn-SPAR',  v.  rt.    To  unbar.      Piers  Phuhman. 
0N-SPARED'.(Bn-8p4rd'),  a.     Not  spared.  MiUon. 

CN-SPAr'JNG,  o.  Not  sparing:  profuse;  not 
parsimonious: — not  merciful;  severe.   Milton. 

On-SPAr'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  an  unsparing  manner ; 
without  sparing ;  lavishly.  Donne. 

0N-SPAr'JNG-NES8,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  unsparing ;  profuseness.  Snunt. 

ON-SPARK'UNG,  o.    Not  sparkling.         Wilson. 

On-SPARRED'  (an-8pard'),  a.     1.  Not  having,  or 
not  fitted  with,  spars,  as  a  vessel. 
2.  t  Not  shut  with  a  spar  or  bar.  Surrey. 

t  ON-SPEAK',  v.  rt.  To  retract ;  to  recant.   Shak. 

fJN-SPEAK'A-BLE,  rt.    That  cannot  be  spoken  or 

uttered;  inexpressible;  ineffable  ;  unutterable ; 

indescribable.     "  Unspeakable  rage."     Addison. 

UN-SPEAK'A-BLY,  ad.    Inexpressibly  ;  ineffably. 

(;N-SPEAK'ING,  rt.  Not  speaking;  having  no 
speech  or  language  ;  dumb.  Shak. 

UN-SPp-ClF'IC,  o.  Not  specific;  not  clear;  in- 
definite ;  vague ;  uncertain.  Coxe. 

UN-SPEg'1-FIED  (an-8p«8'?  ftd),rt.   Not  specified. 

{JN-SPE'CIOIS  (-shus),  rt.    Not  specious.  Clarke. 

UN-SPECKED' (-8p«kt'),o.  Not  specked.  Cowper. 

UN-SPEC'V-LA-TiVE,  rt.  Not  speculative;  not 
theoretical;  practical.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

UN-SPED',  a.    Not  despatched,     [r.]  Garth. 

UN-SPEED'fOl,  rt.  Not  wth  great  speed. CArturer. 

UN-SPELT',  rt.    Not  spelt ;  not  spelled.       Allen. 

L'N-SP6nt',  a.  Not  spent ;  not  used  or  wasted ; 
not  exhausted ;  not  weakened.  Bacon. 

CN-SPHERE'  (an-8f  Sr'),  r.  a.  To  remove  from  the 
sphere  or  orb.     "L'«*joAere  the  stars."        Shak. 

tJN-SPIED'  (an-spld'),  rt.    Not  spied.  Miltoti. 

UN-SPIlT',  rt.    Not  spilt  or  spilled.         Denham. 

t  tJN-SPlR'IT,  r.  a.     To  dispirit.  Temple. 

CN-SPIR'|T-LI-AL  (an-spTr'jt-yy-»l),  o.  Not  spir- 
itual ;  wanting  spirituality  ;  carnal.  Puller. 

ON-SPIr'JT-U-AL-IZE,  v.  rt.  To  deprive  of  spir- 
ituality ;  to  niake  carnal.  South. 

CN-SPlR'|T-l-AL-Ly,  ad.  Not  spirituallv ; 
worldly:  carnally  ;  materially.  Clarke. 

ON-SPLEENED'  (an-8pI5nd'),  a.  Destitute  or  de- 
prived of  a  spleen.  Ford. 

fJN-SPLlCED'  (an-spllst'),  a.    Not  spliced.    Ash. 

(tn-SPl1t',  a.     Not  split ;  uncleft.  Clarke. 

tJN-SPdiL'A-BLE,  rt.  That  cannot  be  spoiled, 
ruined,  or  corrupted.  Dr.  Arnold. 

On-SPoILED'    (an-spotld'),   a.      1.  Not  spoiled; 

not  marred  ;  not  ruined  ;  not  corrupted.    Pope. 

2.  Not  plundered ;  not  pillaged.       Hayward. 

UN-SPoIlT',  a.    Not  spoilt ;  unspoiled. 

UN-SPO'KEN  (an-spO'kn),  a.     Not  spoken.     Ash. 

CN-SP0N-TA'NP-0U3,  a.  Not  spontaneous ;  in- 
voluntary ;  forced  or  compelled.  Cotcper. 
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UNSPORTSMANLIKE 

T7l^-SP6RTS'MAN-LIKE,a.  Not  like  or  becoming 
i  sportsman.'  Comwisseur. 

Cl^S  SPOT'TgD,  a.  Not  spotted  ;  not  marked  with 
any  stain  :  —  not  tainted ;  immaculate.  Dryden. 

(jN-SPOT'TgD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
spotted; immaculateness.  Feltham. 

0N-SPR£AD',  a.    Not  spread.  PoUok. 

&N-SPRIGIlT'Ly,  a.    Not  sprightly.  Ash. 

tJN-SPRlN'KLED  (un-springk'kld),  a.  Not  sprin- 
kled, as  in  baptism.  Savage. 

ON-g>PRUNG',  a.  Not  sprung;  not  risen, Faw/ax. 

tJN-SaUAN'DgRED  (un-skw5n'derd),  a.  Not 
squandered  ;  not  wasted ;  not  lavished.       Ash. 

DN-SauARED'    (un-skwArd'),   «.      1.  Not    made 

square.  "  An  utisquared  piece  of  timber."   Udal. 

2.  Not  formed ;  irregular ;   not  measured  or 

regulated.  "With terms Mrtsg«<orec^."  [u.]  Shak. 

fJN-SaUEEZED'  (un-skw87-d'),  a.  Not  squeezed  ; 
not  forced  by  compression.  Thomson. 

CN-SaUIRE'  (un-skwir'),  v.  a.  To  divest  of  the 
title  or  privilege  of  an  esquire,     [k.]  Swift. 

Dn-STA'BLE,  a.  Not  stable  or  fixed:  —  incon- 
stant ;  changeable  ;  unsteady  ;  fickle. 

A  double-minded  man  is  umt/able  in  all  his  ways.       Jos.  i.  8. 

Syn.—  See  Changeable. 
UN-STA'BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  unstable ;  instability.  Hale. 

UN-STAB'LjSHED  (un-stab'ljslit),  a.     1.  Not   es- 
tablished ;  not  firmly  or  permanently  fixed,   [k.] 
2.  t  Firmly  established  or  fixed.         Chaucer. 

0N-STAcKED'  (un-stakt'),  a.   Not  stacked.  More. 

0N-STAID,  a.  Not  staid  or  steady;  mutable; 
changeable  ;  not  settled  ;  not  prudent.  Spenser. 

Dn-STAID'N5SS,  n.  Indiscretion  ;  vacillation  :  — 
uncertain  or  unsteady  motion.  Sidney. 

tJN-STAlNED'  (un-stand'),  «.  Not  stained;  not 
dyed  :  —  not  dishonored  ;  not  polluted.      Shuk. 

UN-STAmPED'  (iin-stampt'),  a.  Not  stamped; 
not  impressed  with  a  mark.  Burke. 

tjN-STANCH',  a.  Not  stanch;  not  firm;  unsta- 
ble ;  unsteady  ;  unsound.  Milton. 

Dn-STANCHED'  (un-stancht'),  a.  Not  stanched  ; 

not  stopped  from  flowing.  Shak. 

CN-STARCHED'  (un-sfircht'),  a.  Not  starched  ; 

not  stiffened  with  starch.  Green. 

ON-STATE',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  state  or  dignity. 
"C/«s<rt^e  his  happiness."     [u.]  Shak. 

On-STAT'^D,  a.    Not  stated.  Ash. 

UN-STATES' MAN-LIKE,  a.  Not  like  or  becom- 
ing a  statesman.  Qu.  Rev. 

UN-STA'TrONED(un-sla'shund),«.  Not  stationed; 
not  placed,  —  as  in  a  station  or  post.  Ash. 

t'N-STAT'y-TA-BLE,  a.  Contrary  to  statute  ; 
not  warranted  by  statute.  Swift. 

tJN-STAYED'  (un-siad'),  a.    Not  stayed.     Clarke. 

{JN-STAy'ING,  a     Not  staying,     [r.]       Broicne. 

ON-STEAD'FAST,  a.    Not  steadfast ;  not  fixed. 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear.  Shak. 

UN-STEAD'FAST-NESS,  n.  Want  of  steadfast- 
ness ;  instability ;  inconstancy.  Fabyan. 

CN-STEAD'JED(un-st6d'id),a.  Not  steadied  ;  not 
made  steady  ;  not  supported.  Wordsworth. 

UN-STEAD'l-LY,  ad.  In  an  unsteady  manner  ; 
inconstantly ;  changeably.  Locke. 

tJN-STEAD'I-NESS,  n.  Want  of  steadiness  ;  in- 
stability ;  mutability  ;  inconstancy.      Addison. 

tJN-STEAD'Y  (un-st6d'e),  a.     1.  Not  steady  ;  not 
fixed  ;  unstable  ;  inconstant ;  irregular  ;  wild. 
2.  Mutable  :  variable  ;  changeable ;  wavering. 
Syn.  — See  Changeable. 

tJN-STEEPED'  (un-st€pt'),  a.  Not  steeped  or 
soaked  ;  not  macerated.  Bacon, 

UN-STEERED  (un-sterd'),  a.   Not  steered.  Savage. 

ON-STI'FLED  (iiii-sti'fld),  o.  Not  stifled ;  not  re- 
pressed ;  not  smothered.  Young. 
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CN-STIg'MA-TIZED  (un-stig'mgi-tlzd),  a.  Not 
stigmatized  ;  not  branded.  Ash. 

UN-STIll',  a.    Not  still ;  restless,    [r.]      Todd. 

UN-STIM'U-LAT-^D,  a.  Not  stimulated ;  not  in- 
cited ;  not  instigated.  Cowper. 

CN-STIM'U-LAT-JNG,  a.  Not  stimulating  or  in- 
citing ;  liot  exciting.  Dr.  R.  Mussey. 

t  UN-STING',  v.  a.  To  disarm  of  a  sting.    South. 

UN-STINT'^D,  a.    Not  stinted.  Skelton. 

tJN-ST'lRRED'  (un-stird'),  a.  Not  stirred ;  not 
moved  ;  not  agitated  ;  not  roused.  Boyle. 

CtN-STIR'RING,  a.    Not  stirring,  PoUok. 

UN-STItch',  v.  a.  \i.  unstitched;  pp.  un- 
stitching, UNSTITCHED.]  To  take  the  stitches 
from  ;  to  open  or  separate  by  taking  or  picking 
out  the  stitches  of.  Collier. 

IJN-STITCHED'  (un-sticht'),  a.  Not  stitched.  Ash. 

UN-ST6cK',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  stock,  or  re- 
move from  a  stock  or  from  stocks,  Surrey. 

UN-STOCKED'  (un-stokt'),  a.  Not  stocked;  not 
furnished  with  a  stock.  Dryden. 

UN-ST6cK'JNGED  (un-stbk'jngd),  a.  Without 
stockings ;  bdre,  as  feet.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

UN-ST6'LEN  (un-sto'ln),  a.     Not  stolen.         Ash. 

UN-STOOP'JNG,  rt.  Not  stooping  or  bending ; 
not  yielding.     "Unstooping  firmness."       Shak. 

UN-STOP',  V.  a.  [«.  UNSTOPPED ;  pp.  unstop- 
ping, UNSTOPPED.]  To  free  from  that  which 
stops  ;  to  open  ;  to  unclose.  Boyle. 

UN-STOPPED'  (iin-stopt'),  a.  Not  stopped  or 
checked.     "  flume  unstopped."  Dryden. 

UN-STO'RIED,  a.  Not  storied;  not  related  or 
treated  of  in  history.  Maunder. 

UN-STORMED'  (un-stbrmd'),  a.  Not  stormed  or 
assaulted  ;  not  taken  by  assault.  Addison. 

UN-STRAIGHT4*»»ED  (un-stra'tnd),  a.  Not 
straightened*;  npt  made  straight.  Taylor. 

UN-STRAIN'  (unWran'),  v.  a.  To  undo  or  remove 
the  tightness  of  closeness  of  B.  Jonson. 

UN-STRAINED'  ^n-sn-and'),  a.  Not  strained  ; 
not  forced  ;  eaW;  free  ;  natural.  Hakewill. 

UN-STRAIT'ENaO  (un-stra'tnd),  a.  Not  straitened 
or  contracted  ;  not  narrowed.  Glanvill. 

tJN-STRAN'GU-LA-BLE  (un-strang'gu-ls-bl),  a. 
That  cannot  be  strangled.  C.  Lamb. 

UN-STRAT'I-FIED  (un-strat'e-fid),  a.  Not  strati- 
fied ;  not  arranged  in  strata.  Buckland. 

t  UN-STRENGTH',  n.     Weakness.  Wickliffe. 

tJN-STRENGTH'ENED  (un-strSng'thnd),  a.  Not 
strengthened  or  supported.  Hooker. 

UN-STRETCHED'  (iin-strgcht'),  a.  Not  stretched  ; 
not  extended  ;  not  drawn  out.  Ash. 

tJN-STREWED' (iin-strud'),  a.  Not  strewed  ;  not 
scattered  or  spread.  —  See  Strew.  Cowper. 

UN-STRING',  V.  a.  \i.  unstrung  ;  pp.  unstring- 
ing, UNSTRUNG  or  UNSTRINOED. — See  STRING.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  string  or  strings,  or  to  re- 
lax the  string  or  strings  of.  Shak. 

2.  To  relax  the  tension  of;  to  loosen  ;  to  un- 
tie.    "  His  garland  they  unstring."        Dryden. 

UN-STRINGED'  (un-strtngd'),  a.  Not  stringed  ; 
having  no  strings ;  unstrung.  Ash. 

UN-STRIPPED'  (un-strtpt'),  a.  Not  stripped.  Ash. 

UN-STRUCK',  a.  Not  struck  ;  not  moved  ;  not 
affected.     "Unstruck  with,  horror."         Philips. 

UN-STUD'IED   (un-8tud'id),   a.     1.  Not   studied; 

not  labored  ;  not  premeditated.  Dryden. 

2.  Unskilled  ;  not  versed,  Bp.  Jeicell. 

UN-STU'Dj-OUS,  a.     Not  studious,  Clarke. 

tJN-STUFFED'  (un-stuft'),  a.     Not  stuffed,    Shak. 

UN-STUNNED'  (un-stund'),  a.     Not  stunned, 

UN-STUNT'?D,  a.     Not  stunted.  Swift. 

tJN-SUB-DUED'  (un-sub-dud'),  a.  Not  subdued  ; 
not  conquered  ;  not  overcome.  Atterbury. 


UNSULLIED 

t  V-SUB'JfCT,  a.  Not  subject ;  not  liable  ;  not 
exposed.     "  £7nsM6/ec<  to  passion."  Hooker 

UN-SUB-JECT'fD,  a.    Not  subjected.         Smart, 

UN-SUB'JU-GAT-?D,  a.    Not  subjugated.    Allen. 

UN-SUB- LIMED',  a.     Not  sublimed.  Scott^ 

UN-SyB-MiS'S|VE,  a.  Not  submissive;  not 
yielding ;  not  compliant ;  obstinate.  South, 

UN-SUB-MIT'TING,  a.  Not  submitting;  not 
yielding ;  not  obsequious.  Thomson. 

UN-SUB-OR'DJ-NATE,  a.  Not  subordinate;  not 
of  inferior  rank ;  insubordinate.  Milton, 

UN-SUB-OR'DJ-NAT-IJD,  a.     Not  subordinated. 

UN-SUB-ORNED'  (un-sub-brnd'),  a.  Not  suborned; 
not  procured  by  collusion.  Burke. 

UN-SUB-SCRIBED'  (un-sub-skribd'),  a.  Not  sub- 
scribed ;  not  written  under.  Scott, 

UN-SUB-SCRIB'ING,  a.  Not  stibscribing.  Cowper. 

UN-SUB-STAN'TIAL  (un-sub-Btan'sh?!),  a.  Not 
substantial ;  not  solid  ;  not  real.  Addison. 

UN-SUB-STAN-TI-Al'I-TY  (un-sub-stan-sh?-al'?- 
te),  n.     Want  of  :  ubstantiality.  Clissold. 

UN-SUB-STAN'TIAL-IZED  (un-sub-stan'sh?l-izd), 
a.    Not  made  substantial.  Wordsworth. 

UN-SUB-STAN'TJ-AT-5D  (un-sub-gtan'sh?-at-ed), 
a.-    Not  substantiated  or  verified.  Ash. 

tJN-SUB-VERT'gD,  a.    Not  subverted.  Ash, 

UN-SUB-VERT'I-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  stib- 
verted;  not  subvertible.  Smith. 

tUN-SUC-CEED'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  succeed., 
or  attain  its  object.  Browne. 

UN-SyC-CEED'pD,  a.     Not  succeeded.       Milton 

UN-SUC-CESS'FUI-,  a.  Not  successful ;  unfor- 
tunate ;  unlucky  ;  unprosperous.  Milton. 

UN-Syc-CESS'FUL-LY,  ad.  Unfortunately  ;  with- 
out success ;  unluckily.  South. 

UN-SUC-CESS'FUL-NESS,  n.  Want  of  success; 
unfortunateness;  ill  luck.  Hammond. 

UN-SUO-CES'Si VE,  a.    Not  successive.    Browne. 

UN-SUC'COR-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  succored 
or  relieved  ;  irremediable,     [ii.]  Sidney. 

UN-SUC'CORED  (un-suk'urd),  a.  Not  succored  or 
relieved ;  not  aided  or  helped.  Spenser. 

UN-SUCKED'  (un-sukt'),  a.  Not  sucked.  Milton. 
UN-SUC'KLED  (un-suk'kld),  a.  Not  suckled.  Ash. 
t  UN-SUF'F?R-A-BLE,  o.  Insuflferable.  Hooker. 
t  UN-StJF'FgR-.^-BLY,  ad.  Insufferably.  Van'gh. 
UN-SUF'F5R-InG,  a.  Not  suffering.  Thomson. 
t  UN-SUF-Fl"CI5NCE(un-suf-fish'ens),  )  „.  The 
tUN-SUF-FI"CipN-CY(-8uf-fTsh'en-se),  >  state  of 
being  insufficient ;  insufficiency.  Hooker, 

t  UN-S11F-FI"CI5NT  (un-siif-fTsh'ent),  a.  Not 
sufficient ;  not  enough  ;  insufficient.         Locke. 

UN-SUF'Fig'JNG-NESS  (un-suf-f  iz'jng-nSs),  n.  In- 
sufficiency,    [r.]  Coleridge, 
UN-SlJF'FO-CAT-gD,  a.     Not  suffocated.       Ash. 

UN-Sl^G'ARED  (un-sliug'?rd),  a.  Not  sugared; 
not  sweetened,  or  mixed,  with  sugar.       Bacon. 

UN-SUG-^ES'TIVE,  a.  Not  suggestive.  C.  Lamb. 

UN-SUIT-.A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
imsuitabie ;  unsuitableness.     [r.]  Mason. 

UN-SUIT'A-BLE,  a.  Not  suitable  ;  unfit;  incon- 
gruous ;  inappropriate ;  improper.  Milton. 
Syu,  —  See  Incongruous, 

UN-StJIT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unsuitable  ;  incongruity  ;  unfitness.  South, 

CtN-SUIT'A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  unsuitable  manner; 
inappropriately  ;  incongruously.  Green. 

CN-SUIT'5D,  a.    Not  suited  ;  unfitted,       Burke. 

UN-SUIT'JNGj  a.    Not   suiting  ;  not  fitting  ;  not 

becoming  ;  inappropriate.  Shak. 

UN-SUE'LjED  (un-sul'ljd),  a.  Not  sullied  or 
stained  ;  untainted  ;  pure  ;  clean  ;  clear.  Pope,- 
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UNTIIAWED 


ON-SfJMMED'  (Gn-sSmd'),  a.    Not  summed  up  or 
counted.     "  With  expense  unsummed."  Mason. 

&N-SUM'MQNED    (iSn-sQm'niynd),   a.     Not    sum- 
moned ;  not  called  ;  not  cited.  Cowper. 

ON-sCng',  o.   Not  sung  ;  not  celebrated  in  verse. 
"  Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung."       Byron. 

ON-SUNK',  o.    Not  sunk  or  submerged.  Brotone. 

DN-SUNNED'  (On-s5nd'),  a.     Not  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.     "  Unsunned  snow."         Shak. 

DN-Sy-PER'FLU-OOs,  a.    Not  superfluous  ;   not 
in  excess  ;  needful ;  necessary.  Milton. 

t  0N-SUPPED'  (Bn-Bupt'),  a.    Not  having  supped ; 

not  having  taken  supper.  yVickiijfe. 

Cn-SVP-PLAnT'5D,  a.    Not  supplanted.  Philips. 

CN-sOp'PLE,  a.    Not  supple ;  stiff.  Sandys. 

tJN-SlJP-PLl'A-BLE,  a.   That  cannot  be  supplied. 
"  The  unsiippliable  defect."  Chillingworth. 

fJN-SyP-PLIED'  (5n-svi)-plld'),  a.     Not   supplied  ; 
not  furnished  ;  unaccommodated.        Spectator. 

ON-SIIP-PORT'A-BLE,  a.      Insupportable;  intol- 
erable; insufferable,     [ii.]  Boyle. 

CN-SUP-PORT'A-BLE-NESS,   n.      Insupportable- 
ness  ;  intolerableness.    [k.]  Wilkins. 

t  C'N-syP-PORT'A-BLY,  ad.  Insupportably.S"OM<A. 

fJN-SVP-PORT'5D,  a.    Not  supported.       Milton. 

CN-SUP-PORT'en-LY,  ad.      Without    support; 
without  assistance  or  aid.  Qu.  Rev. 

CN-SIIP-P6RT'|NG,  a.    Not  supporting ;  unsus- 
taining ;  not  assisting.  Daniel. 

CN-SUP-PRESSED',  a.    Not  suppressed.  Barlow. 

ON-SUP'PV-RA-tIve,  a.    Not  suppurative. 

UN-sOre'  (un-shiir'),  «.     Not  sure,    [r.]      Shak. 

frN-sORED'  (un-shdrd'),  a.  Not  made  sure.  Shak. 

tJN-sCRE'LY,  ad.     Uncertainly,     [ii.]        Daniel 

t  Oi\-sOrE'TY,  n.     Uncertainty.  More. 

ON-SUR'FElT-t;D,  a.     Not  surfeited.  Ash. 

CN-SUR'9!-CAL,  a.     Not  surgical.  Med.  JoumaL 

fiN-grR-MIiJEl)'  (un-8iir-ml7.d'),a.    Not  surmised  ; 
not  conjectured  or  guessed.  Keates. 

t  CTN-SUR-MOiyNT'A-BLE,    a.      That    cannot   be 
surmounted ;  insurmountable.  Locke. 

tJN-SUR-MOUNT'^D,  a.     Not  surmounted.     Ash. 

UN-SI'R-PAsS'A-BI.E,   a.     That   cannot   be  sur- 
passed ;  not  to  be  excelled.  Ec.  Rev. 

UN-SUR-PAssED'    (un-8ur-p4st'),    a.      Not    sur- 
passed ;  imexcelled ;  not  exceeded.  Byron. 

ON-SI.'R-REN'DPRED    (un-syr-rSn'derd),    a.      Not 
surrendered  or  yielded  up.  Cowper. 

ON-SUR-RdUND'eo,  a.    Not  surrounded.  Byron. 

tJN-SUR-VEYED'  (un-syr-vad'),  a.     Not  surveyed, 
or  measured  by  a  surveyor.  Johnson. 

CN-SUS-CEP-T[-BTl'1-TY,  n.     Want  of  suscepti- 
bility; insusceptibility.  Coleridge. 

tlN-SUS-CEP'TJ-BLE,  o.    Not  susceptible  ;  insen- 
sible ;  apathetic  ;  insusceptible.  Swift. 

t  tJN-Sys-PECT',  a.     Unsuspected.  Milton. 

0n-SU8-p£ct'(:d,  a.    Not  suspected.        MiUmi. 

0N-SI"8-p£cT'5D-LY,  ad.     So  as  not  to  be  sus- 
pected; without  exciting  suspicion.  Milton. 

ON-SliS-PfiCT'JNG,  a.    Not  suspecting;  having 
no  suspicion  ;  unsuspicious.  Pope. 

OiN-SyS-PECT'JNG-LY,    ad.      Without    suspect- 
ing; without  suspicion.  •  Bp.  Taylor, 
0n-SVS-P£nd'5D,  a.     Not  suspended.  Knox. 

DN-Si;S-Pl'CIOyS  (un-sys-plsh'vs),  a.   Having  no 
suspicion ;  unsuspecting.  Milton. 

0N-SVS-pI"CIOUS-LY       (an-SM8-pt8h'vs-l?),      ad. 
Without  suspicion  ;  not  suspiciously.     Arnold. 

CNSys-TAlN'A-BLE,  a.     That   cannot  be  sus- 
tained ;  insupportable ;  intolerable.        Barrow. 

CN-Sya-TAINED'    (On-sus-tand'),    a.      Not    sus- 
tained ;  not  borne  ;  not  supported.  Milton. 

ON-SV'S-TAIN'ING,  o.    Not  sustaining.     Shelley. 


0N-8WAL'L6WED  (On-swei'ISd),  a.  Not  swal- 
lowed ;  not  gulped  or  absorbed.  Ash. 

Dn-SWATHE',  r.  a.  [t.  UNSWATHED ;  pp.  un- 
swathing, UNSWATHKD.I  To  take  a  swathe 
from ;  to  remove  the  swathe  of.  Addison. 

ON-SWAY'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  swayed  or  influ- 
enced ;  ungovernable,     [r.]  Shak. 

On-SWAYED'  (5n-Bw5d').  a.  Not  swayed;  not 
wielded.     "  The  sword  unsioayed."  Shak 

On-SWAY'5D-N£8S,  n.  Steadiness;  the  state 
of  not  being  governed  by  another,     [r.]   Hales. 

Cn-SWeAr'  (5n-8wir'),  v.  a.  \i.  UNSWORE;  pp. 
UNSWEARINO,  UNSWORN.]  To  recall  after  hav- 
ing sworn  ;  to  recall,  as  an  oath.       Beau,  ig  Fl. 

On-SWeAr',  v.  n.  To  recant  or  recall  any  thing 
sworn.    "  Oft  swear,  and  oft  unswear."  Spenser. 

ON-SWEAT',  v.  a.  To  cool  or  ease  after  exer- 
cise.    "  Unsweating  themselves."    [r.]    Milton. 

CN-SWfiAT'lNG,  a.    Not  sweating.  Dryden. 

fJN-SWEET',  a.  Not  sweet ;  disagreeable.  Spenser. 

Not  sweet- 
Ash. 


tJN-SWEET'ENED  (un-sws'tnd),  a. 
ened  ;  not  made  sweet. 
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ot   sympathizing ; 
ondence.      Savage. 


t  t;N-8W£Ll.',  t?.  n.     To  sink  or  subside  from  a 
swollen  or  tumid  state.  Chaucer. 

Cn-SWEPT',  a.    Not  swept ;  not  brushed  away 
or  cleaned  by  sweeping.  Shak. 

CN-SWERV'ING,  a.  Not  swerving;  firm.  Qu.Rev. 

CtN-SWILLED'  (un-8wlld'),  a.      Not    swilled   or 
gulped  down  ;  not  greedily  swallowed.     Mi/ton. 

UN-SWORN',  a.    Not   sworn ;  not  bound  by  an 
oath.     "  You  are  yet  unsworn."  Shak. 

tJN-SWONG',  a.    Not  swung ;  not  hung.    Bacon. 

UN-SYL-LO-gflS'TI-CAL,   a.     Not   according  to 
the  "rules  of  syllogism.  Chillingioorth. 

UN-SYM-MET'R|-CAL,a.  Not  symmetrical ;  want- 
ing symmetry  ;  irregular.  Johnson. 

0N-SYM-MET'R|-CAL-LY,   ^      Not   symmetri- 
cally ;  without  symmetry.        ,  Johnson. 

tJN-StM-PA-THr-ZA-BlL'l-Tf,n.  Want  of  ability 
to  sympathize,     [u.]  *  Coleridge. 

tJN-SYM'PA-THlZ-|NG,   a. 
without  sympathy  or  correl 

(jN-8i?S-TeM-AT'lC,         )aP    Not    systematic; 

ON-StS-TpM-AT'l-CAL,  )  wanting   system;   not 

methodical ;  disorderly  ;  irregular.  Burke. 

UN-SYS-TpM-AT'J-CAL-LY,    ad.      AVithout  sys- 
tem or  method  ;  irregularly.  Bolingbroke. 

&N-TAcK',  v.  a.    To  disjoin  or  separate,  as  what 
is  tacked  ;  to  part  or  put  asunder.  Milton. 

ON-TAGGED'  (un-tagd'),  a.     Not  tagged,  tacked, 
or  attached.     "  Untagged  points."      Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

tJN-TAINT'pD,  a.     1.  Not.  tainted  ;   not  stained  ; 

not  sullied  ;  not  corrupted  ;  pure.  Sotith. 

2.  Not  charged  with  any  crime.  Shak, 

&N-TAINT'5D-LY,  ad.     Without  taint  or  spot ; 
without  imputation  of  crime.  South. 

tjN-TAINT'5D-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  un- 
tainted; unsuUiedness  ;  purity.  Bp.  Hall. 

ON-TAK'EN  (On-ta'kn),  a.    Not  taken.     Dryden. 
Untaken  up,  not  filled  ;  not  occupied.  Boyle. 

On-tAl'^NT-^D,  a.     Not  talented;   not  having 
talents  or  genius ;  not  gifted.  Month.  Rev. 

CN-TALKED'-OF   (Bn-tawkt'Sv),   a.     Not   talked 
or  spoken  of.    "  Untulked  of  and  unseen."  Shak. 

t  UN-TAlL',  a.     Not  of  lofty  spirit.         Chaucer. 

UN-TAM'A-BLE,   a.    That   cannot  be   tamed  or 
subdued;  unconquerable.  Wilkins. 

On-TAM'A-BLE-n£sS,  n.     The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  not  being  tamable.  Ash. 

CN-TAMED'  (ttn-timd'),  a.    Not  tamed.  Spenser. 

ON-TAmeD'NPSS,   n.     The   state   of   being  un- 
tamed or  subdued.  Leighton. 

UN-TAn-91-BIl'I-TY,  n.   Intangibility,  [r.]  Ash. 

CN-TAN'<?|-BLE,  a.     Intangible,     [r.]  Ash. 


CN-TAN  CLE  (On-tang'gl),  r.  a.     To  discntetiRle ; 
to  free  from  intricacy  or  coniplication.       Snak. 

CN-TAN'GLED  (On-iiliig'gld),a.  Not  tangled.  Ash. 

t;N-TAR'N|8HED(iin-Ur'ni8ht),a.  Not  Umished ; 
not  soiled ;  unsullied  ;  unblemished.      Southey, 

Cn.tA8KED'  (un-t4«kt'),  a.    Not  Uskcd.  Jeffrey. 

0N-TAST'5D,  a.     Not  tasted.  Waller. 

ON-TASTE'fOl,  a.    Not  tasteful.  Clarke. 

ON-TAsT'|NG,  a.    Not  tasting.  Smith. 

CN-TAi'GHT' (an-t4wt'),  a.     Not  taught;  unin- 
structed  ;  ignorant ;  unskilled.  Dryden 

ON-TAXED'    (Qn-tak8t'),    o.       Not    taxed;     not 
charged :  —  exempt  from  reproach.         Warton. 

ON-TEACH'  (6n-tech'),  v.  a.     [t.  untaught  ;  pp. 

UNTEACHING,  UNTAUGHT.]      To  CaUSe  tO   forgCt 

or  lose,  as  what  has  been  learnt,    [u.]    Browne. 

CN-TEACH'A-BLE,  a.    That  cannot  be  taught  or 
instructed  ;  indocile ;  intractable.  Milton. 

tJN-TEACH'A-BLE-N£sS,  n.    The  state  of  being 
unteachable ;  want  of  docility.  Johnson. 

ON-TEEM'ING,  a.    Not  teeming ;  barren.    Todd. 

t  ON-t£lL'A-BLE,  a.    That  cannot  be  told  ;  in- 
describable.    "  Untellahle  \ir\.\xes."       Wickliffe. 

t  UN-TfiM'PgR-ATE,  a.     Intemperate.     Bemers. 

t  UN-T£M'P?R-ATE-LY,  ad.  Intemperately.rdoi 

(JN-TfiM'PgREn  (un-tem'p^rd),  a.    Not  tempered. 
"  With  Mnto/ipered  mortar."  P.r^lr  -rtV,    \n 


Ezek.  xiii.  10. 
Not  tempering.  Shak 
Free  from  tempest;  not 


tJN-TEM'P^lR-lNG,  a. 

ON-TEM'PpST-^D,  a 
tossed  or  disturbed  by  a  tempest.  Milman, 

CN-T£MPT'?D,  a.    Not  tempted.        Bp.  Taylor. 

tCN-T£MPT'5R,n.  One  not  tempting.  Wickliffe. 

UN-TEMPT'ING,  a.    Not  tempting.  //.  Clay. 

tjN-T^N-A-BlL'l-TY,  n.     The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  untenable.  Gent.  Mag. 

CfN-T£N'A-BLE,  a.    Not  tenable  ;  that  cannot  be 
held,  maintained,  or  defended.  Clarendon. 

ON-T£n'ANT-A-BLE,  a.  Not  tenantable.  SinaH. 

tJN-TEN'ANT-^D,  a.     Not  tenanted;  having  no 
tenant;  unoccupied;  tenantless.  Temple, 

CN-T£ND'5D,  a.    Not  tended.  Thomson. 

tJN-T£N'D5R,  a.    Not  tender ;  unfeeling.    Shak. 

UN-TfiN'D^RED  (iin-t«n'd?rd),  a.     Not  tendered ; 
not  offered  ;  not  proffered.  Shak. 

UN-t£n'D?R-LY,  ad.    Not  tenderly ;  not  gently ; 
harshly  ;  rudely ;  violently.  Duncan. 

t  tJN-T£NT',  V.  a.    To  bring  out  of  a  tent.    Shak. 

fJN-TfiNT'5D,  a.    Not  tented  ;  not  having  a  tent 
applied.     "L'wtew^erf  woundings."  Shak. 

CN-T{;R-r£s'TRI-AL,   a.     Not  terrestrial;    not 
earthly  ;  infernal  or  celestial.  Y'oung. 

UN-TER'RI-FlED  (iin-t«r're-fTd),  a.    Not  terrified  ; 
not  affrighted;  not  afraid;  fearless.         Milton. 


0n-t£st'a-ble,  a. 
be  tested,     [r.] 


Not  testable ;  that  cannot 
N.  B.  Rev. 


0n-T£st'(;d,  a.    Not  tested ;  not  proved.    Ash. 

1;N-T£tH'(;RED  (an-t«th'?rd),  o.     Not  tethered; 
not  fastened  or  confined  by  a  tether.  Ash. 

t  Cn-THAnk',  n.    Unthankfulness.         Browne. 

CN-THANKED'  (ttn-Jh&nkt').  a.    1.  Not  thanked; 

not  repaid  with  acknowledgment.  MiUon. 

2.  Not  received  with  thankfulness.     Dryden. 

UN-THAj\K'fOl,  a.     Not  thankful;   ungrateful. 
'^Unthankful  for  the  blessing."  Bp.  Taylor. 

CN-THANK'fCl-LY,  ad.  Without  thanks;  with- 
out gratitude  ;  ungratefully.  Boyle. 

CN-THANK'FiyL-N£S9,    n.     Want    of   thankful- 
ness  ;  ingratitude  ;  thanklessness.  South. 

ON-THATCHED'  (On-thSclit'),  a.     Not  thatched; 
not  covered  or  protected  with  thatch.  Ash. 

CN-THAwED'    (an-th4wd'),   a.      Not  thawed  or 
dissolved  ;  not  melted,  as  ice.  Pope. 


mIeN,  Site;   MdVE,  NOR,  s6N;    ot^LL,  BOR,  rOlE.  — 9,  p,  9,  j,  sqfl ;  £,  B,  j,  |,  hard;   ^  as  z;   If^  as  gs.— THIS,  this. 


unthp:atrical 

tTN-TH^-AT'Rl-CAL,  a.    Not  theatrical.       Ayre. 

t)N-THE-0-L6^'|-CAL,  «.   Not  theological.  Hall. 

CN-THE-Q-RET'IC,  a.    Not  theoretic.    Coleridge. 

tJN-THE-O-RET'I-CAI.,  a.    Not  theoretical ;  un- 
theoretic  ;  practical.  Jour.  Science. 

tJN-THlCK'ENED   (un-thlk'knd),  a.     Not    thick- 
ened ;  not  increased  in  thickness.  Ash. 

tJN-THlNK',  V.   a.    To    recall   or   dismiss,  as  a 
thought.    "C/?8<//JnA  your  speaking."  [ii.]  Shak. 

CN-THINK'JNG,  a.    Not  thinking  ;  thoughtless  ; 
heedless;  inconsiderate.  Addison. 

ON-THTNK'ING-LY,     ad.       Without     thout^ht  ; 
thoughtlessly;  inconsiderately.  Pope. 

CN-THINK'|NG-NESS,    n.      Want    of    thought  ; 
thoughtlessness;  inconsiderateness.      Halifax. 

CN'TflORN'y,  a.    Not  thorny.  Broimie. 

On-thought'  (on-thawt'),  p.  a.   Not  thought ; 

not  supposed.     "  Unthought  dead."    B.  Jonson. 

Unthouaht-of,  not  thought  of;   not  regarded;  not 

heeded.     "  Your  untAouffAt-o/ Harry."  Shak. 

On-THOUGHT'FUL  (un-thawt'fai),  a.  Not  thought- 
ful ;  thoughtless  ;  inconsiderate.  Bale. 

UN-TH0UGHT'FX)L-NESS,  n.    Want  of  thought; 
thoughtlessness ;  inconsiderateness.  Fell. 

tJN-THRASHED'  (un-thA8ht\  a.    Not  thrashed. 

tJN-THREAD',  v.  a.     \i.  unthreaded;  pp.  un- 
threading, UNTHREADED.] 

1.  To  take  or  remove  the  thread  from. 

2.  To  loosen  ;  to  relax  the  ligatures  of.  Milton. 

CN-THREAT'ENED  (un-thret'tnd),  a.    Not  threat- 
ened ;  not  menaced.  Ki^ig  Charles. 

tJN-THRESHED'  (uii-thr6sht'),  a.    Not  threshed  ; 
not  beaten  or  separated  from  the  chaff.  Newton. 

IJN'THRIFT,  n.     An  unthrifty  or  extravagant  per- 
son ;  a  prodigal ;  a  spendthrift.    Shak.    Dryden. 

t  ON-THRIFT',  a.    Profuse  ;  unthrifty.        Shak. 

tCN-THRlFT'FUL-LY,  arf.   Unthriftily.     Cheeke. 

t  UN-THrIfT'1-HEAD,  n.  Unthriftiness.  Spenser. 

CfN-THRiFT'l-LY,  ad.     Without  thrift.       CoUier. 

(jN-THRf  FT'I-NESS,  n.      Want  of  thrift ;  waste- 
fulness; prodigality;  profusion.  Huyward. 

UN-THRiF'TY,rt.  1.  Not  thrifty  :  thriftless;  prod- 
igal ;  profuse  ;  lavish  ;  wasteful.  Sidney. 
2.  Not  thriving  or  improving.           Mortimer. 

CN-THRIV'ING,  a.    Not  thriving;   not  prosper- 
ing; not  flourishing.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

UN-THRONE',  v.  a.    To  dethrone,    [r.]     Milton. 

UN-THROWN',  rt.   Not  thrown  ;  not  cast.  Surrey. 

tjrN-TlC'KLED(uii-tlk'kld),  a.    Not  tickled.    "Not 
an  ear  .  . .  untickled."  Cheater  field. 

0N-TI'D|-LY,  ad.     In  an  untidy  manner.  Smart. 

tJN-Ti'D|-NESS,  n.     Want  of  tidiness.       Smart. 

CN-TI'DY,  a.    Not  tidy  ;  not  neat.  Arnway. 

6N-TIE',  V.  a.  \i.  untied  ;  pp.  untying,  untied.] 

1.  To  loosen  or  free  from  being  tied,  or  from 
bonds,  convolution,  or  knot ;  to  unbind ;  to 
loosen  ;  to  unfasten  ;  to  loose ;  to  liberate.  Shak. 

2.  To  resolve  ;  to  clear ;  to  solve.      Denham. 

fJN-TlED'    (un-tid'),   a.     Not  tied ;    not  bound ; 
not  fastened  ;  loose  ;  free.  '  Prior. 

tJN-TIGHT'EN   (un-ti'tn),  v.   a.     To  loosen ;    to 
unloose ;  to  make  less  tight  or  tense.  Ash. 

CN-TTl',  ad.  or  conj.     [See  Till.] 

1.  To  the  time  when  or  that ;  till. 

The  sceptre  shsll  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver 
from  l)etween  his  feet,  vntil  Shiloh  come.  Gen.  xlix.  10. 

2.  To  the  place,  point,  state,  or  degree  that. 

In  open  prospect  nothing  bounds  our  eye, 
Until  the  earth  seems  joined  unto  the  sky.  Dryden. 

Thus  snith  the  Lord,  With  these  thou  ehalt  push  Syria  un- 
til they  be  consumed.  2  Chron.  xviii.  10. 


fiN-TiL 


1.  To;  till;  —  used  of  time. 


,  prep. 

He  nnd  his  sons  were  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  vntil  the 
day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land.  Judg.  xviii.  30. 

2.  tTo;  unto;  —  used  of  objects. 


ON-TILE',  v.  a.     To  strip  of  tiles. 


Spenser. 
Swift. 
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UN-TlLL'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  tilled  or 
cultivated;  barren;  sterile.  Cowper. 

UN-TiLLED'  (un-tild'),  a.   Not  tilled.   Bhckmore. 

UN-TIM'BPRED  (iin-tim'berd),  a.  Not  timbered, 
or  furnished  with  timber ;  weak ;  frail,      Shak. 

UN-TIME'Ll-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  untimely  ;  unseasonableness.         Ash. 

CtN-TIME'LY,  o.  Not  timely;  happening  before 
the  natural  or  usual  time  ;  premature  ;  unsea- 
sonable; ill-timed;  inopportune.  Dryden. 

UN-TIME'LY,  ad.    Before  the  natural  or   usual 

time  ;  unseasonably.  Spenser. 

UN-Ti'Mp-OUS,  a.    Untimely,     [r.]         Bulwer. 

UN-TI'Mp-OtJS-LY,  ad.     Untimely,     [r.]     Scott. 

UN-TINCT'yRED  (un-tinkt'yurd),  a.  Not  tinct- 
ured; not  stained,  tinged,  or  mixed.         Baker. 

UN-TINgjED'  (un-tlnjd'),  a.  Not  tinged,  stained, 
or  discolored  :  —  not  infected.  Sicift. 

UN-TIR'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  tired ;  inde- 
fatigable ;  unwearied ;  tireless.  Shak. 

UN-TIRED'  (un-tird'),  a.  Not  tired;  not  made 
weary  ;  fresh.     "  Untired  in  toils."       '  Dryden. 

UN-TIR'JNG,  a.    Not  tiring  ;  unwearied.     Grant. 

UN-TITH'A-BLE,  a.     Nottithable.  Ash. 

UN-TI'f  HED'  (un-tlthd'),  a.     Not  tithed.     Pollok. 

UN-Tl'TLED  (un-ti'tld),  a.  Not  titled;  having 
no  title.     "  An  untitled  tyrant."  Shak. 

fJii'TO,  prep.    ["On  or  in  to."  Richardson.]    To. 

Continue  thy  loving  kindness  tmto  them.  Ps.  xxxvi.  10. 
Syn.  —  Unto  is  synonymous  with  to,  which  is  now 
coninionly  used  instead  of  it.  Unto,  altliouiih  now 
somewhat  antiquated,  is  much  used  in  the  scriptural 
or  solemn  style,  especially  when  motion  towards  an 
object  is  implied  ;  as,  "  Come  unto  me." 

UN-ToTl'ING,  a.  Without  toil  or  labor.  Thomso7i. 

i;N-Tt)LD',  a.  Not  told,  related,  or  revealed  :  — 
not  numbered  or  counted.  Waller. 

UN-T6l'5R-AT-5D,  a.    Not  tolerated.  Scott. 

UN-TOMB'  (un-toti'),  v.  a.     To  disinter.  Fuller. 

IJN-T66tH',  v.  a.     To  deprive  of  teeth.  Cotcper. 

UN-T66TH'SOMHib8.     Not  toothsome.   Bp.  Hall. 

UN-TOR-MENT'5l1f  a.    Not  tormented.  Young. 

DN-TORN',  a.    Not  torn  ;  not  rent.  Ash. 

UN-TOSSED'  (iin-tSst'),  a.     Not  tossed.  Green. 

UN-TOST',  a.    Not  tossed  ;  untossed.  Byron. 

UN-TOUCH'A-BLE  (un-tuch'gi-bl),  a.  That  can- 
not be  touched  ;  intangible.  Feltham. 

UN-TOUCHED'  (un-tucht'),  a.  Not  touched;  not 
reached ;  —  not  moved  ;  not  affected.    Addison. 

UN-TOW'ARD,  a.  1.  Not  toward ;  not  easily 
guided  or  taught ;  froward  ;  perverse.        Shak. 

2.  Awkward  ;  ungraceful ;  ungainly.      Sicift. 

3.  Inconvenient ;  unmanageable.     Hudibras. 

UN-TOW'ARD-l,l-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  untowardly.  Ash. 

tJN-TOW'ARD-LY,  rt.  Not  towardly  ;  awkward  ; 
perverse ;  froward ;  untoward.  Locke. 

UN-TOW'ARD-Ly,  ad.  Awkwardly;  ungrace- 
fully ;  ungainly  ;  perversely.  Tillotson. 

UN-TOW'ARD-NESS,  n.  Perverseness.  "The 
untoirardness  of  our  nature."  Bp.  Wilson. 

UN-ToWpRED  (un-tcia'erd),  a.  Not  having,  or 
defended  by,  towers.  Wordsworth. 

UN-TRACE'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  traced  or 
followed.     "  Untraceable  \ahyrmt\is."        Boyle. 

On-traced'  (un-trast'),  a.  Not  traced ;  not 
tracked  ;  not  marked.  Denham. 

On-tracked'  (iin-trakt'),  a.  Not  tracked;  un- 
traced  ;  pathless.    "  Untracked  woods."  Sandys. 

ON-TRACT',  a.    Not  tracked.  Ro7oe. 

On-TRAC-TA-BTl'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
intractable ;  iutractableness.  Burke. 

ON-TRAc'TA-Bt,E,  a.     [L.  intractabilis.] 

1.  Not  tractable  ;  unmanageable  ;  stubborn  ; 
indocile ;  intractable,     [k.]  Locke. 

2.  t  Rough  ;  difficult.  Milton. 


UNTRITURATED 

UN-TRAc'TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
intractable  ;  intractabieness.  Locke. 

UN-TRAd'5D,  a.  Not  traded  ;  not  frequented  or 
resorted  to,  as  for  trade,     [u.]  Shak. 

UN-TRAd'JNG,  a.     Not  trading.  Locke. 

ON-TRAINED'  (un-trand'),  a.  1.  Not  trained,  edu 

cated,  or  disciplined  ;  not  instructed.  Shak. 

2.  t  Irregular ;  ungovernable.  Herbert. 

0N-TBAM'M?LLED  (un-tram'meld),  a.  Not  tram- 
melled ;  not  hampered  ;  free.  Anderton. 

UN-TRAm'PLED  (un-trSm'pld),  a.  Not  trampled  ; 
not  trod  upon.  Shelley. 

ON-TRAN'QUJL-LIZED (iin-ttan'kwjl-lizd), a.  Not 
tranquillized ;  not  calmed.  Goode. 

ON-TRAN-SCRIBED'  (un-trsin-skribd'),  a.  Not 
transcribed  ;  not  copied.  Maunder, 

UN-TRANS-FER'A-BLE,  a.  Incapable  of  being 
transferred,  or  given  from  one  to  another  ;  not 
transferable.  —  See  Transferable.       Howell. 

UN-TRANS-FERRED'  (lin-trans-ferd'),  a.  Not 
transferred  ;  i.ot  conveyed  or  assigned.       Day. 

UN-TR.ANi^-FORMED'  (un-tr?ns-formd'),  a.  Not 
transformed  ;  not  metamorphosed.       Maunder. 

UN-TRANS-LAT'A-BLE,  a.  Not  susceptible  of 
being  translated.  Gray. 

UN-TRANS-LAT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Impossibility 
of  being  translated,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

UN-TRANS-LAT'f,D,  a.     Not  translated.     Hales. 

UN-TRANS'MI-GRAT-5;D,  a.     Not  transmigrated. 

UN-TR.\NS-MTs'S|-BLE,  a.     Not  transmissible, 

UN-TRANS-MIT'TPD,  a.     Not  transmitted.   Ash. 

ON-TRANS-MUT'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be 
transmuted  or  changed.  Hume. 

UN-TRANS-PAr'PNT,  a.  Not  transparent;  not 
diaphanous  ;  opaque.  Boyle. 

UN-TRANS-PASS'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be 
passed  over ;   not  transpassable.     [u.]    Daniel 

UN-TRAN-SPIRED'  (lin-tran-spird'),  «.  Not  tran. 
spired  ;  not  escaped  from  secrecy.        Maunder 

UN-TRANS-PLANT'$D,«.  Not  transplanted.  Ash. 

UN-TRANS-P0RT'A~BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be 
transported.  Ec.  Rev, 

UN-TRANS-PORT'^D,  a.     Not  transported.  Ash. 

ON-TRANS-PO^ED'  (un-trgns-pozd'),  a.  Not  trans- 
posed ;  not  having  the  order  changed.  Ash. 

UN-TRAV'5LLED  (un-trav'eld),  rt.  1.  Not  trav- 
elled ;  not  passed  over  by  travellers. 

To  wander  in  America  and  vntravetkd  parts.      Browne. 

2.  Not  having  travelled  or  journeyed  ;  having 
never  seen  or  visited  foreign  countries.  "  An 
untraielled  Englishman."  Addison. 

UN-TRA  VERSED (un-ti^v' erst),  a.   Not  traversed. 

UN-TREAD'  (un-tred'),  v.  a.  To  tread  back  ;  to  go 
back  in.     "  f/m^reaa  the  steps."  Shak, 

UN-TREA§'URED  (un-tr6zh'urd),  a.  Not  treasured 
or  laid  up  ;  not  reposited.  Shak. 

t  ON-TREAT'A-BLE,  a.  Not  treatable  ;  not  prac- 
ticable. '  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

UN-TREAT'^D,  rt.    Not  treated.  Erving, 

UN-TREM'BLING,  rt.    Not  trembling.       Philips, 

UN-TREM'BLING-LY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  tremble  ; 
without  trembling  "or  trepidation.  Clarke. 

On-trenched'  (vin-trgncht'),  «.  Not  trenched; 
not  havinsr,  or  formed  into,  trenches.         Penn. 

ON-TRES'PASS-Ing,  a.  Not  trespassing.  Milton. 

On-tressed'  (On-trSst'),  a.  Not  tressed  ;  not 
bound  in  a  tress,  as  hair.  Chaucer. 

ON-TRIED'  (un-trld'),  rt.  Not  tried,  attempted,  or 
experienced  :  — not  having  passed  trial.  Milton. 


UN-TRI'FLJNG,  a. 
in  levities. 


Not  trifling;   not  indulging 
Sacage. 


UN-TRIMMED'  (iin-trlmd'),  a.  Not  trimmed.  Shak. 

ON-TRIT'LT-RAT-^D,  rt.     Not  triturated  ;  not  re- 
duced to  powder.  Jour.  Science. 


A,  K,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  long ;  A,  £,  I,  0,  0,  t,  short ;   A,  f,  \,  O,  \J,  Y,  obscure ;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;   h£iR,  HER ; 
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UNWABES 


CN  TRI'UMPH-A-BLE,  a.  Allowing  no  triumph. 
"Untriumpka6le  ftsiy."    [ii.]  Hvdibras. 

CN-TRI'I'MPHED  (i5n-trl'umft),  a.  Not  triumphed 
over  ;  liot  concjuered  or  subdued.  May. 

On-TROD',  a.    Not  trodden  ;  untrodden.  Milton. 

(JN-TR6d'DEN  (un-tr6d'dn),  a.  Not  trodden  ;  not 
passed  over  or  marked  by  the  foot.  Waller. 

CN-TR6lLED'  (an-tr51d'),  a.  Not  trolled ;  not 
bowled  ;  not  rolled  along.  Miltoti. 

tJN-TROfJB'LED(un-trub'bld),  a.  1.  Not  troubled; 

not  disturbed  by  care,  sorrow,  or  guilt.       Shak. 

2.  Not  agitated  ;  not  confused.  Bacon. 

CN-TROCb'LED-N6sS  (un-trfil)'bld-n6s),  n.  The 
state  of  being  untroubled  ;  unconcern,     [r.] 

His  indifference  and  untroublcclneu.         HammoruU 

t  UN-TROW'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  believed 
or  credited  ;   incredible.  WickUffe. 

CN-TROE'  (an-trd'),  a.    Not  true  ;  false.      Shak. 

CN-TRO'LY,  ad.   Falsely  ;  not  according  to  truth. 

ON-TRUM'Pt;T-(;D,  a.     Not  trumpeted.        Scott. 

CN-TRUSS',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  truss  ;  to  re- 
move a  truss  or  bundle  from.  B.  Jonson. 

CN-TRUSSED'  (un-trust'),  a.  Not  trussed  ;  not 
tied  up  ;  not  bundled  up.  Fairfax. 

CN-TRUSS'^R,  n.   One  who  untrusses.  B.  Jonso7i. 

0N-TR0sT'5D,  a.  Not  trusted  ;  not  confided  in  ; 
not  relied  or  depended  on.  Smith. 

(JN-TRCs'TJ-NESS,  n.  Unfaithfulness.  Hayward. 

CN-TRUST'WOR-THV  (un-triist'wur-the),  a.  Not 
worthy  of  being  trusted;  unfaithful.      Ec.  Rev. 

UN-TrCs'TV,  a.  Not  trusty  ;  unfaithful.  Bp.Hall. 

DN-TrOtH',  n.     1.  Falsehood  ;  false  assertion. 

2.  t  Want  of  fidelity  ;  treachery.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Falsehood. 

Cn-TROthTI^L,  a.    Not  truthful.  Clarke. 

ON-TRtJTH'FiyL-LY,  ad.  Not  truthfully  ;  falsely. 

CN-TUCK',  v.  a.    To  undo,  as  a  tuck;  to  unfold. 

ON-TtJCK'fRED  (un-luck'erd),  a.  Having  or 
wearing  no  tucker.  Addison. 

ON-TCm'BLED  (un-tam'bld),o.  Not  tumbled.  Ash. 

UN-TU-MULT'y-OtJS,  a.  Not  tumultuous.  Young. 

CN-TUN' A-BLE,  a.  Not  tunable  ;  inharmonious ; 
not  musical ;  discordant,     [n.]  Bacon. 

On-TUN'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Want  of  harmony  or 
concord;  discord,     [it.]  Wartoti. 

CN-TUN'A-BLY,  ad.  Not  tunably;  inharmoni- 
ously;  discordantly,     [u.]  Clarke. 

fJN-TUNE',  V.  a.      [t.  CNTUNED ;  pp.  untuning, 

UNTUNED.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  tune  ;  to  make  discordant  or 
incapable  of  harmony.  Prior. 

2.  To  disorder ;  to  confuse,     [r.]  Shak. 

On-tuned' (fin-tund'),  a.  Not  tuned;  unmusi- 
cal ;  inharmonious  ;  discordant ;  harsh.     Shak. 

t/X-TUNE'rOL,  a.    Not  tuneful ;  unmusical. 
ON-TUNE'FiyL-LY,  ad.     Not  tunefully.     Clarke. 
fJN-TUR'BANED,  a.  Not  having  a  turban.  Southey. 
rJN-TUR'BJD,  a.    Not  turbid ;  clear.  Scott. 

C'N-TiJRNED'  (iin-tUrnd'),a.  Not  turned.  Dryden. 
To  leave  no  stone  unturned.     See  Stone. 

t'N-TLT'TORED  (un-tu'tord),  a.  Not  tutored;  un- 
instructed;  untaught;  uneducated.  Shak. 

t  On-TWAiN',  v.  a.  To  tear  in  two  or  in  twain  ; 
to  rend  asunder ;  to  part.  SkeUo7i. 

Cn-TWIne',  v.  a.  [i.  untwined;  pp.  untwin- 
ing, UNTWINED.]  To  open  or  separate  after 
having  been  twined ;  to  untwist.  Bacon. 

ON-TWIRL',  v.  a.    To  undo  ;  to  untwist.        Ash. 

Cn-TWIst',  r.  a.  [i.  untwisted  ;  pp.  untwist- 
ing, UNTWISTED.]  To  separate  after  having 
been  twisted  ;  to  disentangle.  Spenser. 

t  tJN-TY',  r.  a.    To  untie.  —  See  Untie.      Shak. 

CN-C'NI-FOR.M  (an-u'ne-fbrni),  a.  Not  xmiform  ; 
wanting  uniformity,    [r.]    Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 


ON-U-NIt'I^D,  a.  Not  united :  separated.  Clarke. 
0N-UP-BRAID'5D,  a.    Not  upbraided.  Behn. 

&N-(jP-HftLD',  a.  Not  upheld ;  unsupported;  not 
sustained.  Wriyht. 

UN-Op-lIFT'(;d,  a.  Not  uplifted.  Wordsworth. 
(TN-OR^ED'  (an-Urjd'),  a.  Not  urged ;  not  pressed. 
tON-U'§A9E,  «.    Want  of  usage.  Chaucer. 

CxN-U§ED'  (On-yuzd'),  a.  1.  Not  used;  not  put 
to  use ;  unemployed ;  not  applied ;  disused. 

She . . .  left  no  art  ununed  which  might  Iceep  the  line  from 
brvalcing;  whereat  the  tlah  was  already  talcen.  Sidneti. 

2,  Not  accustomed ;  unaccustomed. 

Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood.  ^lak. 

UN-U§'5D-Ness,  n.  The  state  of  not  being  used ; 
want  of  use  or  frequency,     [r.]  Sidney. 

UN-USE'Fi)l,  a.    Not  useful ;  useless.    Dryden. 

ITN-U'§y-AL  (an-yu'zhu-jl),  a.  Not  usual;  un- 
common; rare;  not  frequent  or  customary. 

Unusual  refraction,  (Opt)  a  name  applied  to  certain 
optical  phenomena  caused  by  the  refraction  of  rays  of 
light  through  strata  of  air  of  different  densities  ;  as, 
tlie  appearance  in  the  air  above  a  ship  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, of  two  images  of  it,  the  upper  erect  and  the  lower 
inverted  ;  or,  as  the  appearance  in  the  air  of  a  distinct 
inverted  image,  seen  liy  Captain  Scoresby,  of  his  fa- 
ther's ship,  when  the  ship  itself  was  distant  seven- 
teen miles  beyond  tlie  horizon.  Brewster.  —  Unusual 
reflection,  (Opt.)  a  name  applied  to  certain  unusual 
optical  phenomena  produced  by  atmospheric  reflec- 
tion ;  as,  the  appearance  to  a  man  standing  on  the 
summit  of  a  higli  cliff  by  the  sea  side,  of  his  own  figure 
standing  on  the  summit  of  an  opposite  apparent  cliff. 
Brewster. 

UN-U'§y-AL-LY  (un-yu'zhii-5il-le),  ad.  In  an  un- 
usual manner;  uncommonly;  rarely.  Hall. 

t;N-U'§U-AL-NESS  (-yu'zhu-?l-nes),  w.  The  state 
of  being  unusual ;  uncoinmonness.        Broome. 

IJN-UT'T5R-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  uttered 
or  expressed  ;  ineffable  ;  inexpressible. 

What  thinks  he  of  the  happiness  of  another  lift,  wherein 
God  may  fill  us  with  unutterable  joy.  KettteweU. 

UN-UT'TpR-A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  unutterable  man- 
ner ;  inexpressibly  ;  ineffably.  Knox. 

UN-UT'TfRED  (un-at'terd),  ^.  Not  uttered;  not 
spoken  ;  not  mentioned.  Bp.  Horsley. 

trN-VA'CAT-5D,  a.    Not  va^cd.      Henry  Clay. 

ON-VAQ'IL-LAT-ING,  n.  Not  vacillating;  not 
wavering ;  resolute  ;  stable*  Sir  W.  Scott. 

UN-VAIL',  V.  a.  To  remove  a  veil  or  covering 
from  ;  to  unveil.  —  See  Unveil.  Deuham. 

t  UN-vAl'U-A-BLE,  a.     Invaluable.     Atterbury. 

UN-VAl'UED  (an-vai'yvid),  a.    1.  Not  valued  ;  not 

prized;  neglected.   "Lw;«/?/erf  persons."  Shak. 

2.  t  Inestimable  ;  above  price  ;  invaluable. 

Inestimable  stones,  «nt-a/ue(/ jewels.  Shak. 

UN-VAmPED'  (un-vSmpt'),  a.     Not  vamped.  Ash. 

UN-VAN'QUJSH-A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  subdued; 
unconquerable ;  invincible.  Bp.  King. 

t3N-VAN'auiSHED  (an-vSn'kwjsht),  a.  Not  con- 
quered ;  not  subdued  or  overcome.  Shak. 

ON-VAn'TA(?ED  (fin-vin't>jd),  a.  Not  benefited ; 
not  profited.  Cotcper. 

t  UN-VA'Rl-A-BLE,  a.    Invariable.  Norris. 

UN-VA'R{ED  (Bn-va'r|d),  a.  Not  varied;  not 
changed;  not  diversified.  Locke. 

UN- VA'RI-5-GAT-(:d,  a.  Not  variegated.  Ed.  Rev. 

UN-VAR'NJSHED  fan-vttr'njshl),  a.      L  Not  var- 
nished ;  not  overlaid  with  varnish.         Johnson. 
2.  Not  adorned ;  not  decorated;  plain;  can- 
did.    "  A  round,  unvarnished  tale."  Shak. 

On- VA'RY-Ing,  a.    Not  varying ;   not  changing. 

0N-VAULT'5D  (an-vawlt'?d),  a.  Having  no  vault 
or  roof ;  unroofed.  Warton. 

On- VEIL'  (On-val'),  v. a.  [i.  UNVEILED;  pp.  un- 
veiling, unveiled.]  "To  divest  of  a  veil ;  to 
disclose  ;  to  show ;  to  uncover.  Milton. 

On-VEIL'(:d-LY  (ijn.v5r©d-le),  ad.  Plainly.  Boyle. 

On-VEIL'5R  (ttn,var?r),  n.     One  who  tmveils. 

ON-V£N'Df-BLE,  ff.  That  cannot  be  vended; 
not  salable  ;  unmerchantable.  Ash. 


On-V£n'?R-A-BLE,  a.    Not  venerable.       Shak 

CN-V£N'f;R-AT-?D,  a.    Not  venerated.        Ask. 

ON-VE'NI-AL,  a.     Unpardonable.  Milton 

tON-VfiN'QMED,  a.    Not  venomous.      Bp.  HaU. 

ON-V£n'QM-OOs,  a.    Free  from  venom.    Black. 

ON-VfiN'TI-LAT-eo,  a.     Not  ventilated  ;  having 
no  ventilation ;  not  exposed  to  wind.  Blackmore. 

ON-VER'DANT,  a.    Not  verdant ;  having  no  ver- 
dure.    "  An  tt«terdan<  mead."  Congrete. 

ON-V£r'1-f!ed  (un-v«r'?-nd),  a.    Not  verified ; 
not  proved  to  be  true.  Ash. 

On-v£r'|-TA-BLE,  a.    Not  true,     [a.]    Broume. 

On-  'EBSED'  (un-verst'),  a.  Not  versed ;  unskilled. 

ON-VER'SI-F!eD   (an-vjir'8?-fld),  a.      Not  versi- 
fied ;  not  turned  or  formed  into  verse.        SeoU. 

ON-v£xED'    (un-v«kst'),   a.    Not   vexed;  undis- 
turbed ;  untroubled  ;  not  irritated.  Dryden. 

On- VIEWED'  (an-vud'),  a.    Not  viewed.        Ask. 

0n-VI9'|-lAnT,  a.  Not  vigilant  or  watchful.  Ash. 

ON-VlN'Dl-cAX-en,  a.    Not  vindicated.    Home. 

ON-VIN-DIc'T|VE,  a. 
vengeful;  forgiving. 

ON-Vi'Q-LAT-pD,  a.    Not  violated ;  not  broken. 

ON-ViRT'y-OOs    (un-vYrt'yu-u<),    o.       Wanting 
virtue  ;  vicious  ;  base  ;  wicked.  Shak. 

ON-ViRT'y-OUS-LY,  arf.  Not  virtuously.  Clarke. 

t  ON-vI§'ARD,  v.  a.    To  unmask.  Milton. 

t  ON-Vi§'l-BLE,  a.    Invisible.  WickUffe. 

t  0N-VI§'J-BLY,  ad.     Invisibly.        Bp.  Gardner. 

UN-Vl§'{T-5D,  a.    Not  visited.  Milton. 


Not  vindictive ;  not  re- 
Ask, 


CN-VI§'0RED  (un-vTz'urd),  a. 
wearmg  a  visor  ;  unmasked. 


Not  visored ;  not 
PoUok. 


ON-VI"TI-AT-(:d  (un-vlsh'?-at-?d),  a.  Not  viti- 
ated ;  uncorrupted  ;  not  polluted.       B.  Jonson. 

ON-vIt'RI-FIED  (an-vlt'r?-ftd),  a.  Not  vitrified ; 
not  converted  into  glass.  Ash. 

0n-V6'CAL,  a.  Not  vocal:  —  formed  or  uttered 
by  the  breath  alone,  unmixed  with  voice,  as  cer- 
tain consonants.  *  Smart. 

ON-VoIcED'  (un-vbTst'),  a.  Not  spoken  ;  unut- 
tered  ;  not  articulated  or  pronounced.  Emerson. 

0n-V6L'A-T|L-!zeD  (-Izd),  a.     Not  volatilized. 

UN- VOTE',  r.  a.  To  annul,  as  a  former  vote ;  to 
destroy  by  a  contrary  vote.  Bttrnet. 

UN- VOUCHED'  (an-vbflcht'),  a.     Not  vouched. 

0n-v6vVed'  (an-vbad'),  a.    Not  vowed.  Hooker. 

ON-VoW'PLLED  (un-vba'eld),  a.  Having  no  vow- 
els ;  written  without  vowels.  Skinner. 

tON-VOt'A^E-A-BLE,  a.     Innavigable.   Milton. 

ON-VOl'GAR,  a.    Not  vulgar.  B.  Jonson. 

ON-vOL'G.\R-fZE,  V.  a.  To  free  from  vulgarity  ; 
to  make  not  vulgar  or  common.  C.  Lamb. 

t  ON-vOL'N^R-A-BLE,  a.     Invulnerable.    Shak. 

ON-WAft'^D,  a.    Not  wafted.  Moore. 

0N-WAIT'5D,  a.    Not  attended.         Beau.  4r  FL 

On-WAKED'  (an-wakt'),  a.    Not  waked.    Gou>er. 

ON-WAKE'fOi<-N£SS,  n.  The  state  of  not  being 
wakeful ;  sleepiness.  Month.  Rev. 

ON-WA'KENED  (an-w5'knd),  a.  Not  wakened; 
not  roused  from  sleep  ;  asleep.  Milton. 

On-WALLED' (Bn-wild'),  a.  Not  walled ;  notsuf- 
rounded  or  fortified  by  walls.  KnoUes. 

ON-WAN'DPR-Ing,  a.    Not  wandering.    Cotcper. 

0n-WAnT'5D,  a.    Not  wanted  ;  unnecessary. 

t  0N-WAP'P5RED  (an-w8p'pffrd),  a.  Unwearied ; 
not  fatigiied  ;  untired.  Beau,  ig  Fk 

tOx-U'ARD'gD,  o.     Unguarded.  Brande. 

t  On-wAre'LY,  ad.     Unawares.  Chaucer. 

t  On-VV.4re§',  ad.    Unawares.  Spenser. 
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UNWONTED 


CN-WA'RI-LV,  ad.  Not  warily ;  without  caution ; 
carelessly,"  'heedlessly.  Digby. 

&N-WA'R!-NESS,  n.  Want  of  wariness  or  cau- 
tion ;  carelessness  ;  heedlessness.        Spectator. 

UN-wAr'LTKE,  a.  Not  warlike;  not  fit  for  war; 
unused  to  war  ;  not  military.  Waller. 

ON-WAUMED'(un-wartnd'),  a.  Not  wanned;  not 
excited ;  not  inflamed.  Addison. 

ON-WArNED'  (un-warnd'),  a.    Not  warned. 

fjN-WARP',   V.  a.      \i.  UNWAKPED  ;  pp.  UNWARP- 

INO,  UNWARPED.J     To  reduce  from  the  state  of 
being  warped ;  to  straighten.  Evelyn. 

On-wArPED'  (un-wlrpt'),  «•  Not  warped ;  not 
biassed ;  not  turned  aside.  Thorison. 

r/N-WAR-RANT-A-BIL'j-TY  (un-w6r-r?int-  .-bll'- 
?-t?),  n.     Unwarrantablen'ess.  r'aber. 

UN-WAR'RANT-A-BLE  (un-wor'r?nt-si-bl),  a.  Not 
warrantable;  indefensible  ;  unjustifiable.  South. 

UN-WAR'RANT-A-BLE-NESS(-w8r'r9iit-?t-bl-n5s), 
n.    State  of  beiiig  unwarrantable.  Abp.  Sancrojt. 

UN-WAR'RANT-A-BLY  (un-w5r'r5int-9-bl?),  ad.  In 
an  unwarrantable  manner  ;  indefensibly.  Wake. 

CN-WAR'RANT-gD  (un-w8r'r3nt-?d),  a.  Not  war- 
ranted :  — not  ascertained.  Bacon. 

tJN-VVA'RY,  a.    1.  Not  wary;  wanting  caution; 

imprudent;  hasty;  incautious.  Milton. 

2.  t  Unexpected.  Spenser. 

UN-WASHED'  (un-w6sht'),  a.     Not  washed  ;  not 

cleansed  by  washing.  Dryden. 

T%e  umnashed,  the  mob  ;  the  rabble.  Clarke. 

t  CN-WASH'EN  (un-wSsh'n),  a.  Not  washed  ;  un- 
washed.    "  Unwashe7i  hands.'[         Matt.  xv.  20. 

UN-WAST'gD,  a.    Not  wasted  ;  not  consumed. 

ON-WASTE'FUL,  a.    Not  wasteful ;  frugal. 

iJN-WASTE'FUL-Ly,  ad.  Not  with  waste;  not 
prodigally;  prudently;  frugally.  Bacon. 

tJN-WAST'JNG,  a.  Not  wasting ;  not  growing 
less.     "  Unwasting  treasure."  Pope. 

CN-WAsT'|NG-LY,  ad.  Without  wasting.  Clarke. 

UN- WATCHED'  (un-w5cht'),  a.  Not  watched,  t/^a^. 

tJN-WATCJH'KUI.  (un-woch'ful),  rt.  Not  watchful; 
not  vigilant;  not  heedful;  heedless.        Taylor. 

tJN-VVATCH'FUL-NESS  (un-w6ch'ful-nes),  n. 
Want  of  watchfulness  or  vigilance.      Leighton. 

UN-WA'T^RED  (un-wa't?rd),  a.  Not  watered; 
not  wet ;  not  moistened.  Fabyan. 

tJN-WA'T^R-Y,  a.    Not  watery.  Wickliffe. 

UN-wA'VpRED  (un-wa'verd),  a.  Not  wavered; 
not  fluctuated.  Browne. 

ON-WA' VgR-ING,  a.  Not  wavering ;  firm ;  steady  ; 
settled ;  fixed ;  constant ;  steadfast.         Strype, 

UN-WA'VgR-JNG-LY,  ad.    Without  wavering. 

UN-wAXED'  (tSn-wakst'),  a.    Not  waxed.     Gray. 

t  UN-wAyED'  (fin-wad'),  a.  Not  used  to  travel ; 
unaccustomed  to  the  road.  Suckling. 

tJN-WEAK'ENED  (fin-wS'knd),  a.   Not  weakened. 

UN-WEALTH' y,  o.    Not  wealthy ;  poor.    Swarf. 

ON-WEANED'  (Qn-wend'),  a.  Not  weaned ;  not 
allured,  withdrawn,  or  disengaged.       Sheridan. 

t  tJN-WfiAP'ONED  (un-w6p'pnd),  a.  Having  no 
weapons  ;  weaponless  ;  defenceless.      Raleigh. 

IJN-WeAr'A-BLE,  a.  Not  wearable;  not  proper 
to  be  worn.  Grant. 

tUN-WEA'Rl-A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  tired  or  fa- 
tigued ;  indefatigable.  Hooker. 

^On-WEA'RI-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  fa- 
tigued; indefatigably.  Bp.  Hall. 

DN-WEA'RJED  (un-we'rjd),  O.  1.  Not  wearied; 
not  tired ;  not  fatigued.  Addison. 

2.  Indefatigable  ;    continual ;  constant ;  per- 
severing.    '*  Lfnwearied  devotion."  Rogers. 

UN-WEA'RJED-LY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  wearied ; 
indefatigably.     '  Lord  Chesterfield. 

ON-WEA'RIED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
wearied; indefatigableness.  Todd. 


tjN-WEA'RY,  a.    Not  weary ;  not  tired. 

On-WEA'RY,  v.  a.  To  refresh  or  restore  after 
weariness.*  "  To  unweary  myself."  [k.]  Dryden. 

UN-W£A'RY-lNG,  a.    Not  wearying.  Howitt. 

UN-WEATH't;R-WI§E,  a.  Not  weatherwise.  ^sA. 

UN-WEAVE',  V.  a.  \i.  unwove  ;  pp.  unweav- 
ing, UNWOVEN.]  lo  unfold;  to  undo,  or  sep- 
arate, as  that  which  has  been  woven. 

Weaving  and  unweaving  this  web.  Pcnelope-Iike.     Fvller. 

UN- WEBBED'  (un-w6bd'),  a.  Not  webbed;  not 
joined  by  a  film.  Pennant. 

UN- WED',  a.    Unmarried ;  unwedded,        Shak. 

tJN-WED'DpD,  a.    Not  wedded ;  unwed.      Scott. 

t  fJN-WED^E'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  cloven  or 
split  with  wedges.  Shak. 

UN-WEED'gD,  rt.  Not  weeded;  not  cleared  or 
freed  from  weeds.  "  An  unweeded  garden. "SAaA. 

t  UN-WEEPED'  (un-w5pt'),  a.   Unwept.  Johnson. 

UN-WEEP'JNG,  a.     Not  weeping;  dry.  Drayton. 

t  UN-WEET'ING,  a.     Unknowing.  Milton. 

tUN-WEET'JNG-LY,  ad.  Withoi*  knowledge; 
ignorantly :  unwittingly.  Spenser. 

UN-WEIGHED'  (un-wad'),  rt.     1.  Not  weighed. 
2.  Not  considerate  ;  negligent.  Shak. 

tJN-WEIGH'jNG  (un-wa'ing),  rt.  Not  weighing  ; 
inconsiderate ;  thoughtless ;  rash.  Shak. 

UN-WEL'COME  (un-w61'kum),  rt.  Not  welcome; 
not  pleasing  ;  not  grateful.  Milton. 

UN-WEL'COMED  (un-werkumd),  a.  Not  wel- 
comed ;  not  received  with  pleasure.  Hoole. 

UN-WEL'COME-LY,  ad.  In  an  unwelcome  man- 
ner ;  not  gratefully  or  pleasingly.  Neele. 

UN-WEL'COME-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  unwelcome.  Boyle. 

UN-WELD'5D,  rt.    Not  welded.  Turner. 

UN-WELL',  a.  1.  Not  well ;  slightly  indisposed  ; 
not  in  perfect  health ;  ill ;  ailing  ;  sick. 

I  am  what  you  call  ift  Ireland—  and  a  very  good  expres- 
sion I  tliink  it  is  —  unwell.  Lord  C/ieaterJield. 

jjg- "  TIlis  terrn^avhen  first  brought  up,  was  ridi- 
culed as  a  Yankeeism;  yet  it  is  now  in  general  use." 
Ec.  Ren. 

2.  Ill  from  menstruation  ;  having  catamenial 
discharges.  DungUson. 

tJN-WELL'N^SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  unwell ; 
illness ;  indisposition,     [r.]  Chesterfield. 

tJN-WELT'^D,  a.  Not  furnished  with  a  welt.  Ash. 

t  C'N-WEMMED'  (un-w6md'),  rt.  Not  spotted  or 
blemished  ;  undefiled ;  spotless.  Chaucer. 

UN- WEPT',  rt.     Not  wept ;  not  lamented. 

Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsuni;.  Scott. 

t  UN-WERRED'  (iin-wgrd'),  rt.  Not  warred  upon  ; 
'not  attacked  or  assailed.  Gower. 

UN- WET',  o.    Not  wet ;  not  moist.  Dryden. 

UN- WHIPPED'  (vin-whtpt'),  a.  Not  whipped  ;  not 
punished.     ^^  Unwhipped  oi  ]\xsiice."  Shak. 

UN-WHIT'ENED  (un-hwi'tnd),  rt.  Not  whitened  ; 
not  rendered  white.  Ash. 

CN-WHITE'WASHED  (un-hwit'wosht),  a.  Not 
whitewashed.  Philips. 

fJN- WHOLE'  (fin-hol'),  rt.  Not  whole ;  not  sound ; 
sick;  infirm;  feeble,     [r.]  Todd. 

(JN-WHOLE'SOME  (un-hol'sym),  a.  1.  Not  whole- 
some ;  insalubrious  ;  injurious  to  health. 

There  I,  a  prisoner  chained,  scarce  freely  draw  * 

The  air  imprisoned  also,  close  and  damp. 

Unwholesome  draught.  Milton. 

2.  Unsound  ;  corrupt ;  tainted.  Shak. 

tJN-WHOLE'SOME-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  unwholesome.  Herbert. 

tJN-Wi'DENED  (un-wi'dnd),  a.  Not  widened.  Ash. 

UN-WIELD'{-LY,  ad.  In  an  unwieldy  manner; 
heavily ;  with  difficult  motion.  Dryden. 

UN-WIELD'l-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
wieldy ;  heaviness  ;  clumsiness.  Donne. 

t  t)N-WIELD'SQME,  rt.     Unwieldy.  NoHh. 


On-WIELD'Y  (un-wSl'de),  a.  Not  wieldy;  ua 
manageable;  not  easily  moving  or  moved f 
bulky  ;  weighty  ;  ponderous  ;  clumsy.    Dryden. 

Pait  huge  of  bulk. 
Wallowing  vnwieUly,  enormous  in  their  gait.         Milton. 

UN-w!FE'LIKE,  rt.  Not  like  a  wife  ;  not  bccom-. 
ing  a  wife.  Clarke. 

UN-WILLED'  (fin-wild'),  rt.  Not  willed  ;  involun- 
tary ;  undesigned ;  unintentional.  Clarke. 

UN-WILL'JNG,    a.      Not    willing;     disinclined; 
involuntary  ;  loath  ;  averse  ;  reluctant.      Pope. 
Syn.  —  See  Averse. 

UN-wIll'ING-LY,  ad.  With  reluctance;  not 
with  good- will ;"  reluctantly.  Milton, 

UN-WILL'ING-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un. 
willing  ;  reluctance  ;  disinclination.        Hooker, 

UN-WI'LY,  rt.     Not  wily  ;  not  crafty.       Ec.  Rev. 

UN-WIND',  V.  rt.  [i.  UNWOUND  ;  pp.  UNWIND- 
ING, UNWOUND.]  To  separate  or  loose  from 
being  wound  ;  to  untwist ;  to  untwine.  Sidney. 

UN-WIND',  V,  n.  To  become  unwound.  Mortimer. 

UN-V/!nged'  (fin-wingd'),  rt.  Not  winged;  not 
furnished  with  wings.  Maunder. 

UN-WINK'JNG,  rt.    Not  winking.  Knox. 

UN-WIN'N6WED  (un-win'5d),  a.    Not  winnowed. 

UN-WIPED'  (un-wipt'),  rt.  Not  wiped  ;  not 
rubbed  ;  not  cleaned  by  wiping.  Shak. 

t  UN-Wi§'DOM,  n.    Ignorance.  Wickliffe. 

UN-WI§E',  rt.  Not  wise;  foolish;  injudicious; 
indiscreet ;  imprudent ;  weak.  Milton. 

When  the  balance  of  power  is  duly  fixed  in  a  state,  noth- 
ing is  more  dangerous  or  vnwine  than  to  give  way  to  the  first 
steps  of  popular  encroachment.  Swift. 

UN-wr§E'LY,  ad.  In  an  tinwise  manner  ;  fool- 
ishly ;  injudiciously  ;  indiscreetly.  Sidney, 

t  tJN-WlSH',  V.  a.    To  wish  not  to  be.      Browne, 

UN- WISHED'  (fin-wlsht'),  rt.  Not  wished  ;  not 
desired;  not  hoped  or  sought  for.  Shak, 

t  UN-WTST',  rt.  Not  known  ;  unknown  ;  un- 
thought  of :  —  unapprised.  Spenser. 

t  UN- WIT',  V.  a.     To  deprive  of  understanding. 
If  some  planet  had  imwitted  men.  Shak. 

f  IJN-WIT',  n.  Want  of  wit ;  ignorance.  Chaucer. 

UN-WiTCH',  V.  rt.  To  free  from  the  effects  of 
witchcraft ;  to  disenchant.  B.  Jonson. 

UN-W|TII-DRAw'|NG,  rt.  Not  withdrawing;  not 
withholding ;  liberal ;  generous.  Milton. 

UN-WJTH-DRAwn',  rt.     Not  withdrawn.       Ash. 

UN-WITH'PRED  (un-wlth'erd),  a.  Not  withered  ; 
fresh  ;  not  faded  ;  not  shrunk.  Habington. 

UN-WITH'?R-ING,  a.    Not  withering.      Cotcper. 

UN-WJTH-HELD',  rt.     Not  withheld.       Thomson. 

UN-WITH-STOOD'  (un-witfi-stftd'),  a.  Not  with- 
stood ;  not  opposed  or  resisted.  Philip. 

UN-WIT'N?SSED  (un-wlt'nest),  o.   Not  witnessed. 

UN-WIt'TJ-LY,  ad.    Without  wit.  Cowley. 

UN-WIT'TJNG,  rt.  Not  knowing,  judging,  dis- 
cerning, or  perceiving.  Fabyan. 

tJN-WlT'TJNG-LY,  ad.  Without  knowledge  ;  in- 
advertently ;  unconsciously.  Bentley. 

UN-WlT'TY,  rt.    Not  witty.  Shcnstone. 

UN-WIVED'  (un-wlvd'),  rt.  Not  having  a  wife  ; 
unmarried,  as  a  bachelor.  Selden. 

t  UN-WiV'ING,  rt.     Depriving  of  a  wife.        Bale. 

UN-WOM'AN  (fin-wfim'sin),  v.  rt.  \i.  UNWOMANED  ; 
pp.  UNWOMANiNG,  UNWOMANED,]  To  deprive 
of  womanly  qualities.  Sandys. 

UN-WOM'AN-LY  (un-wfim'^in-le),  rt.  Not  wom- 
anly ;  unbecoming  a  woman.  Daniel. 

t  t;N-w6NT'  (un-wunt'),  rt.    Unwonted.  Spenser. 

t;N-W6NT'ipD  (un-wunt'ed),  a.  1.  Not  wonted; 
uncommon  ;  unusual ;  rare  ;  infrequent. 

All  signs  of  some  unwonted  change  appear.         Dryden. 

2.  Unaccustomed  ;  unused.  Milton, 

Her  feet .  , .  vnwonted  to  feel  the  naked  ground.       Sidnej/, 
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(}N-w6NT'5D-LY,  ad.  In  an  unwonted  or  un- 
accustomed manner.  Scott. 

0N-W6nT'PD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
wonted; unusualness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

On-WOOD'pD  {un-wQd'?d),  a.  Not  wooded  ;  des- 
titute of  trees  or  timber.  Clarke. 

CN-VV66eD'  (iin-wod'),  a.     Not  wooed.         Shak. 

t'N-WORD'pD(uii-ward'?d),rt.  Not  woi-ded  ;  not 
spoken,  told,  or  mentioned.  Beaumont. 

fJN-WORK'ING  (uii-wUrk'jiig),  a.  Not  working; 
living  without  labor ;  inactive ;  idle.         Locke. 

ON-WORK'MAN-LIKE  (un-wUrk'm»n-IIk),  a.  Not 
workmanlike  ;  not  artistic.  Ash. 

ON-WORLD'H-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  equali- 
ty of  being  unworldly  Wilson. 

ttN-WORLD'LY  (iin-wUrld'lo),  a.     Not  worldly. 

CN-WORMED'  (un-wUrmd'),  a.    Not  wormed. 

ON-VVORM'WOOD-^D  (un-warm'wad-9d),rt.  Free 
from  wormwood  or  bitterness.  ,  Feltham. 

ON-WORN',  a.  Not  worn  ;  not  impaired.  Barrow. 

0N-W6r'RIED  (un-wur'rjd),  a.  Not  worried  ;  not 
vexed ;  not  hectored.  Keates. 

ttJN-WOR'SHlP  (un-wUr  ship),  r.  a.  Not  to  re- 
spect or  honor ;  to  dishonor.  Wickliffe. 

t  CN-WOR'SHlP-FiyL  (un-wur'shjp-ffll),  a.  Not 
worshipful ;  not  worthy  of  honor.  Chaucer. 

Cn-WOR'SHIPPED  (un-wUr'shipt),  a.  Not  wor- 
shipped ;  not  adored  ;  not  honored.  Milton. 

UN-WOR'SHlP-PlNG,  a.  Not  worshipping.  Smart. 

On- WORTH'  (un-wurth'),  rt.  Not  worth ;  not  de- 
serving; unworthy,     [u.]  Milton. 

CN-W0R'TH{-LY  (iin-wur'the-le),  ad.  In  an  un- 
worthy manner  ;  not  according  to  desert.  Shak. 

ON-WOR'THJ-NESS  (un-wur'tri?-ngs),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unworthy  ;  want  of  worth  ;  want 
of  merit ;  ill  desert.  Dryden. 

iJN-WOR'THY  (un-wUr'th?),  a.  1.  Not  worthy; 
not  deserving  ;  wanting  merit ;  undeserving. 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  unworthi/  to  be  heard.  Hooker. 
Unicorlhy  men  chosen  to  ofliccs.  WliUgift. 

2.  Mean  ;  worthless  ;  contemptible  ;  despica- 
ble.    "  A  small  or  unworthy  assault."     Sidney. 

3.  Not  suitable  ;  not  adequate. 

Purchasing  something  unworthi/  of  the  author.        Swift. 

4.  Unbecoming;  vile;  base;  shameful;  bad. 

Moved  with  vnworlhy  usage  of  tlie  maid.  Dryden. 

CN-VVOUND',  t.  &  p.  from  unwind.  Untwisted. — 
a.  Not  wound.  —  See  Wind.  Mortimer. 

&.\-WOUND'pn  (iin-w6nd'ed  or  un-wb(knd'ed),  a. 
Not  wounded.  —  See  Wound.  Dryden. 

UN-WOVE',  i.  from  unweave. 

fi.\-WOV'{;N,  a.    Not  woven.  Clarke. 

UN-WRAP'  (un-rSp'),  v.  a.  [i.  unwrapped;  pp. 
VNWRAPPiNG,  UNWRAPPED.]  To  open,  as  that 
which  is  wrapped  or  folded  ;  to  unfold.  Johnson. 

UN-WREAKED'  (Sn-rSkt'),  a.    Not  wreaked ;  un- 
avenged; unrevenged.  Spenser. 
On- WREATHE'  (uii-rSth'),  t'.a.  [t.  UNWREATHED  ; 

pp      UNWKEATIIINO,     UNWREATHED.]        To   UU- 

twine,  as  any  thing  wreathed ;  to  untwist.  Boyle. 
On-wrecked'    (an  rSkt'),   a.    Not   wrecked:  — 


not  ruined ;  not  destroyed. 

ON-WRfiNCHED'  (5ii-r«ncht'),  a. 
not  strained  ;  not  distorted. 

On-WRTN'KLE    (un-rTng'kl),    ».   c 
wrinkles  from  ;  to  smooth. 

0N-WR1n'KLED  (un-rlng'kld),  a. 
not  having  wrinkles  or  furrows. 


Drayton. 

Not  wrenched ; 
Thomson. 

'..      To  remove 

Wright. 

Not  wrinkled  ; 

Byron. 

On-WRIte'  (Bn-rlt'),  v.  a.  To  cancel,  ar?  that 
which  is  written  ;  to  erase.  Milton. 

ON-WRIT'JNG  (an-rft'jng),  a.  Not  writing ;  not 
assuming  the  character  of  an  author.  Arbuthnot. 

On-WRIt'TEN  (an-rlt'tn),  rt.  1.  Not  written 
^ipon  ;  not  containing  writing.  South. 

2.  Not  written  ;  oral ;  traditional.      Spetiser. 

Unvn-itten  law  (lex  non  scripta)  includes  not  only 
general    customs,  or  the  common  law,  properly  so 


Not  yielding ; 
Thomson. 


called,  but  also  the  particular  customs  of  certain 

riarts  of  the  kingdom,  and  likewme  tliixte  particular 
aws  that  are  by  custum  olwerved  only  In  certain 
courts  or  jurisdictions.  BlacknUmt.  "  Blackstone  ex- 
plains that  unvfritten  law  Is  so  called  not  herause  it 
does  not  exist  In  writing,  hut  be.auso  it  was  nut 
promulgated  by  the  legislature  In  a  written  form.  His 
statement  of  the  sorts  of  laws  severally  comprehend- 
ed by  the  classes  of  written  and  unwritten  law  in 
England  Is  erroneous.  Written  law  comprehends 
not  only  the  statutes  made  by  the  Parlinincnt  or  su- 
preme legislature,  hut  also  the  written  regulations  is- 
sued by  subordinate  legislatures,  as  orders  in  council, 
and  rules  of  court  made  by  judges.  Unwritten  law, 
moreover,  comprehends  not  only  the  common  law 
which  is  administered  by  the  courts  styled  '  courts  of 
common  law,'  but  also  the  greatest  part  of  the  law 
styled  '  equity,'  which  is  administered  by  the  courts 
styled  '  courts  of  equity.'  "  P.  Cyc.  "  It  is  composed 
principally  of  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  nations, 
the  common  law,  and  customs."    Boucier, 

t  UN-WROK'EN,  a.    Not  wreaked.  Surrey. 

0N-WR6NGED'  (un-r8ngd'),  a.  Not  wronged; 
not  injured  ;  not  treated  unjustly.  Darwin. 

0N-WR6UGHT'  (an-rawt'),  a.  Not  wrought ;  not 
labored ;  not  worked  or  manufactured.  Dryden. 

On-wrung'  (un-rSng'),  a.    Not  wrung.       Shak. 

ON-YIELD'PD  (un-ycld'?d),  a.  Not  yielded  ;  not 
given  up  ;  not  surrendered.  Dryden. 

UN-YIELD'JNG  (un-yeld'jng),  a 
not  giving  place  ;  inflexible. 

UN-YIELD'ING-LY,  ad.     Without  yielding. 

UN-YIELO'ING-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  not  yield- 
ing ;  inflexibility  ;  firmness.  Cappe. 

UN- YOKE',  V.  a.  [i.  UNYOKED  ;  pp.  UNYOKINO, 
UNYOKED.] 

1.  To  loose  or  free  from  the  yoke.       Broome. 

2.  To  part ;  to  disjoin  ;  to  disconnect.    Shak. 

0N-Y6KED' (un-y8kt'),  a.   1.  Not  yoked.  Dryden. 
2.  Unrestrained  ;  licentious ;  loose.       Shak. 

0n-Z6NED'  (un-7.6nd'),  a.  Not  zoned ;  not  bound 
with  a  zone  or  girdle ;  ungirdled.  Prior. 

UP,  ad.  [Goth,  jup  ;  A.  S.  up  ;  Dut.  4r  Dan.  op  ; 
Ger.  auf;  Sw.  S;  Icel.  vpp.] 

1.  Aloft ;  on  high  ;  not  down  ;  in  a  state  of 
ascending,  rising,  or  climbing. 

Thither  his  course  he  bends,  hut  up  or  down, 

By  centre  or  eccentric,  hard  II  tell.  Milton. 

2.  From  a  lower  place  or  position  to  a  higher, 
as  from  a  bed,  from  a  seat,  from  the  ground,  from 
below  the  horizon,  from  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
&c. ;  also  from  that  which  is  figuratively  lower, 
as  from  peace  or  subjection,  from  a  smaller 
size,  from  a  distance,  from  an  inferior  place, 
from  disorder,  from  younger  years,  &c. 

dp  rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose  Kmily.  Dryden. 

Those  that  were  up  themselves  kept  others  low.  Shak. 

Thou  host  tired  me;  my  soul 's  tip  in  arms.  Dryden. 

He  drew  up  his  regiment.  Johnron. 

I  am  ready  to  die  from  my  youth  up.    P$.  Izzxviii.  15. 
49>  Up  is  added  to  verbs,  implying  some  accumu- 
lation or  increase  ;  as,  "  To  sum  up." 

To  come  up  with,  to  overtake: —  Up  and  down,  dis- 
persed ly:  —  here  and  there:  —  backward  and  for- 
ward:—  (JVaut.)  said  of  the  anchor  when  the  cable 
is  hove  in,  so  as  to  be  per|>endicular  to  the  hawse- 
holes.  Mar.  Diet. —  Ups  and  downs,  ned,  substan- 
tively, for  elevations  and  depressions  ;  success  and 
failure.  Month.  Rev,  Lei^hton. —  {7/i  to,  to  an  equal 
height  with:  —  to  an  adequate  point  or  degree:  — 
ready  for.  —  Up  to  snuff,  shrewd  ;  knowlne  ;  cun- 
ning. Dickens.  —  Up  with,  a  phrase  that  signifies  the 
act  of  raising  any  thing  to  give  a  blow. 

Op,  interj.  A  word  exhorting  or  commanding  to 
rise,  for  get  up,  or  rise  up.  "  Up,  up,  for  honor's 
sake  ;  twelve  legions  wait  for  you."        Dryden. 

Upl  «;)!  cries  Gluttony;  'tis  break  of  day.  Pojie. 

Up  with  the  helm,  (JVauL)  an  order  to  put  the  helm 

to  the  weather  side  of  the  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

Op,  prep.  1.  From  a  lower  place  to  a  higher  ono  ; 
not  down.     "  In  going  up  a  hill."  Haeoti, 

2.  At  the  top  of;  above. 

His  lodging  was  in  a  small  chamb«r  Hp  (hi^r  ptitr  of  italr*. 

itinUUn  eif  H.  ScribterHt, 
Up  sound,  (JVaut.)  (Ww  th©  sea.  O^iivie, 

U'PAs,  n.  {Bot,^  A  largf  lactescent  tree,  allied 
to  the  brea^-ftruit  tree,  growing  in  Java,  and  fab- 
ulously reported  to  poison  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere ;  Antiaris  toxicnria, 

4^  t«  The  venom  of  the  Antjar  poison,  Antiaris  lot^ 


iearta,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  that  most  deadly  sub. 
stance  strychnia.  Notwittistanding  the  exaggerated 
statements  that  have  l>ccn  made  regarding  this  tree, 
there  remains  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  plant  of  extreme 
virulence;  even  linen  fabricated  from  its  tou(h  fibre 
biing  so  acrid  as  to  verify  the  Htory  of  the  shirt  of 
Nessns  ;  for  it  excites  the  most  distressing  itching,  if 
iosuHiciently  prepared."    Lindlei/, 

t  Op-B.AR',  v.  a.  To  take  a  bar  up  or  out  from. 
•*  He  .  .  .  the  gate  to  him  upharred."      Spenser. 

Op-BeAr'  (fip-bir'),  p.  a.    [i.  upbore;  jrp.  rp- 

BBARINO,  UPROKNE.]  To  sustain  or  raise  aloft; 

to  support  from  falling  ;  to  bear  up.  Pope. 

Uplxime  with  indefatigable  wiugi.  MUHm. 

t  UP-BfND',  V.  a.    To  bind  up.  CoUint. 

t  0P-BL6W',  v.  a.    To  blow  up  ;  to  make  tumid. 
Uls  l>elly  was  upblotcn  with  luxury.  Spenser. 

Op-braid'  (up-brSd'),  ».  a.  [A.  S.  upaebredan; 
up,  up,  and  gebreedan,  to  enlarge,  to  draw  out.] 

[t.  UPBRAIDED  ;  pp.  UPBRAIDING,  UPBRAIDED.] 

1.  To  charge  contemptuotisly  with  something 
disgraceful;  —  commonly  followed  by  with  be- 
fore the  thing  imputed,  but  in  old  authors,  by  tj/l 

They  were  surrounded  by  crowds  of  people,  who  ttfbraid^ 
eti  them  with  their  neglect  of  the  general  calamity.       Talltr. 

2.  To  object  as  a  matter  of  reproach  ; — com- 
monly used  with  to. 

May  they  not  justly  to  our  climes  uiiiraiil 

Shortness  of  night  and  penury  of  shade?  Prior. 

How  cunningly  the  sorceress  displays 

Her  own  transgressions  to  ujibraid  me  minel         Milton. 

3.  To  reproach  ;  to  bring  reproach  upon  ;  to 
stigmatize  ;  to  condemn  ;  to  reprove ;  to  censure. 

The  counsel  which  I  cannot  take. 
Instead  of  healing,  but  upbraids  my  weakness.     Addison, 

4.  t  To  treat  with  contempt.  Spenser. 

UP-BRAID'f  R  (ap-brad'?r),  n.  One  who  upbraids. 

Op-BRAID'ING  (up-brad'jng),  n.  Act  of  one  who 
upbraids  ;  a  reproach  ;  a  chiding.  Shak, 

OP-BRAID'ING-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  reproach. 
"  Upbraidingly  called  a  poet."  B.  Jonton. 

t  Op-BRAY',  v.  a.  To  shame  ;  to  upbraid.  Spenser. 

f  OP-BREED',  v.  a.  To  nurse ;  to  rear.  IloUnshed. 

t  OP-BROUGHT'  (Bp-brawt'),  p.  a.  Brought  up  ; 
reared;  nurtured;  educated;  reared.    Spenser. 

OP-cAsT',  v.  a.    To  raise ;  to  cast  up.         Roget. 

OP-cAsT',  or  Op'cAsT,  a.  Cast  up  ;  thrown  or 
turned  upwards.     "fjp?o«<  eyes."  Dryden. 

Op'cAsT,  n.     1.  A  throw;  a  cast ;  —  a  term  used 

in  bowling.     "  Upon  an  upcast."  Shak. 

2.  {Mining.)  A  ventilating  shaft.         Clarke. 

UP-cAugHT'  (up-klwt'),  o.   Caught  up.   Courier. 

OP-CHEER',  v.  a.  To  cheer  up  ;  to  enliven  ;  to 
encourage  ;  to  inspirit.  Spenser, 

t  Op-climb'  (ap-klim'),  v.a.  To  ascend.  Fairfax. 
OP-CoIL',  v.  rt.  &  »i.  To  coil  up.  Wordsworth. 
0P-C6ILED'  (up-kbild'),  a.  Coiled  up.  Southey. 
t  Op-draw',  v.  a.    To  draw  up.  Milton, 

t  OP-FIll',  v.  a.  To  fulfil ;  to  make  full.  Shak. 
OP-FLOnG',  rt.  Flung  or  thrown  up.  Clarke. 
t  0P-GATH'(;R,  v.  rt.  To  gather  up. 
Op-gaze',  ».  n.  To  gaze  upwards, 
t  OP-gTve',  v.  n.  To  give  up ;  to  emit, 
t  Op-grow'  (ap-gro'),  ».  n.  To  grow  up.  Milton, 
Cp-HAnd',  rt.    Lifted  or  raised  by  the  hand. 

ag- The  upkand  8\edgp  is  used  by  workmen.Afozoi*. 
Op-hANG',  r.  a.    To  hang  up.  Clarke. 

Op-heaped'  (Op-hCpt'),  o.     neaped  up.        UdaL 

Or-U6A\"AU  n.  The  raising  of  a  body,  or  of  a 
portion  ot  the  earth's  crust,  as  part  of  Sweden, 
to  a  higher  level,  by  forces  acting  beneath. 


>penser. 

Byron. 

Chaucer- 


gomethnes  unequal  movements  of  nphmral  < 
entirely  destroy  that  horiiontality  of  the  iMac  lir 


-  depreasion 

, ..J   ^    — _ _--,.    _.    — _ line  which 

oonsUtutea  tha  ahief  peculiarity  ol^an  ancient  cliff.         lyeU, 

To  heave  up ;  to  elevate ;  to 
Sacktiile- 

See  Uphold. 

A.)  A« 
Francis. 


0P-H6aVE',  r.  o. 

raise ;  to  lift  up. 

Op.IlfiLD', «.  &p.  from  Mpkotd. 

U'PH^R  ^A'f|?^  C\  (Hp'h^r,  Cl\  ».    (Arfh^)  A  flr 
pole,  fk\  for  scaffoldings,  ladder*,  &o. 
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Cp'hIll,  or  Cp-hIll'  [up'Ml,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
R.  fVb.;  up-hil',  P.  K.],  a.  Difficult,  like  the 
labor  of  climbing  a  hill ;  hard  ;  ascending. 

What  an  uphill  labor  it  must  be  to  a  learner  who  has  those 
first  rudiments  to  master  at  twenty  years  of  age  which  others 
are  taught  at  ten  I  S.  Jiicliur^ison. 

tJP-HILL',  w.  Ascent ;  acclivity.  "  The  country 
is  full  of  uphills  and  downhills."  Udal. 

Cp- HOARD'  (ilp-hard'),  V.  a.  To  hoard  up.  Spenser. 

CP-HOLD  ,  V.  a.  [i.  UPHELD  ;  pp.  UPHOLDING, 
UPHELD,  fUPHOLDEN.] 

1.  To  lift  on  high ;  to  raise ;  to  elevate. 

The  mournful  train  with  groans  and  hands  upheld 
Besought  his  pity.  Dryden. 

2.  To  support ;  to  sustain ;  to  defend. 

While  life  upholits  this  arm. 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Shak. 

3.  To  keep  from  declension  or  defeat ;  to  aid. 

Many  younger  brothers  have  neither  lands  nor  means  to 
uphold  themselves.  Raleigh. 

CP-HOLD'gR,  n.    1.  One  who  upholds.        Swift. 

2.  An  undertaker  of  funerals.  Gay. 

3.  t  An  upholsterer.  Piers  Plouhmaii. 

OP-HOL'STpR-gR,  n.  [A  corruption  of  upholder.] 
One  who  furnishes  houses;  one  who  fits  up 
apartments  with  beds  and  furniture.  Swift. 

4fj-  "  This  form  of  the  previous  word  [upholder] 
was  probably  adopted  for  the  sake  of  a  more  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  business  of  an  upholder,  or  fur- 
nisher of  funerals,  and  an  upholder,  or  furnisher  of 
houses —  a  distinction  the  more  necessary,  as  the  busi- 
nesses, thougli  often  joined,  are  as  frequently  separat- 
ed."    Smart. 

0p-H6L'ST5R-5R-BEE,  n.  (Ent.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  several  species  of  Alegachilidce,  a  group 
of  bees.  Baira. 

UP-HOL'STgR-Y,  n.  Articles  made  or  sold  by 
upholsterers ;  beds,  curtains,  tables,  chairs,  and 
general  household  articles.  Simmonds. 

UPH'ROE,  n.  (Naut.)  An  oblong  block  used  to 
suspend  the  awnings.  Mar.  Diet. 

tjP'LAND,  n.     High  or  elevated  land.         Burnet. 

C'P'LAND,  a.     1.  High  in  situation  ;  living  on  the 

hills  or  mountainous  parts.  Carew. 

2.  t  Rude  ;  savage  ;  uncultivated.   Chapman. 

UP'LAND-gR,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  uplands. 
[Obsolete,  or  local,  Eng.]  Forty. 

UP-LAND'JSH,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  uplands ;  moun- 
tainous. Robinson. 
2.  Inhabiting  uplands ;  rustic ;  rude.  Chapman. 

UP'LAND-S«C'MA€H  (-shii'mak  or  -sij'mak),  n. 
(Bat.)  A  North  American  shrub,  the  wood  and 
bark  of  which  are  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing ; 
Rhus  glabra ;  —  called  also  smooth  sumach.  The 
berries  dye  red,  and  are  used  medicinally  for 
their  astringent  properties.  Wood,  ^  Bache. 

Op-lay'  (fip-la'),  v.  a.    To  hoard,     [r.]     Do7me. 

t  UP-LEAD',  V.  a.  [i.  upled.]  To  lead  up  or 
upward.     "Upledhyth.ee."  Milton. 

t  OP-LEAN',  v.  n.    To  lean  upon.  Spenser. 

UP-LIft',  v.  a.     To  raise  aloft ;  to  lift  up.  Shak. 

t?-lA¥r%D,  p.  a.     Lifted  up ;  elevated.       Shak. 

Cp'LINE,  n.  (Railroads.)  The  track  leading  to- 
wards the  principal  terminus.  Ckirke. 

t  (JP-L6ck',  v.  a.    To  lock  up.  Shak. 

IJP-LOOK'  (Bp-liftk'),  V.  m    To  look  up.       Clarke. 

UP'MOST,  a.  [Irregular  superl.  formed  from  up.] 
Highest ;  topmost ;  uppermost.  Dryden. 

PP-ON'.prep.  [up  and  on.  —  A.  S.  ufa7i,  ufon, 
above  ;  Ger.  oben  ;  Dan.  oven ;  leel.  qfami ;  Sw. 
ofvan.]  On  ;  not  under ;  noting  being  on  the 
top  or  outside  :  —  relating  to.  -^  See  On. 

ffg-  On  and  upon  are  nearly  synonymous  ;  but  the 
latter  often  implies  more  emphasis  and  force,  and  a 
more  distinct  notion  of  something  that,  literally  or 
metaphorically,  bears  or  sup|>ort8.  —Upon  is,  perhaps, 
rather  less  used  than  formerly,  being  contracted  intoon. 

Some  expressions  formed  with  it  belong  only  to 
old  style;  as,  "  Upon  pity  tliey  taken  away,"  that  is, 
in  consequence  of  pity  ;  "  Upon  the  rate  of  thirty 
thousand,"  that  is,  amounting  to  the  rate.     Smart. 

aty "  IJpon  is,  in  many  of  its  significations,  now 
contracted  into  on,  especially  in  poetry.  Tlie  mean- 
ing of  tliis  particle  is  very  multifarious  ;  for  it  is  ap- 
plied to  place,  which  geems  its  original  signification ; 


to  time,  which  seems  its  secondary  meaning  ;  and  to 
intellectual  or  corporeal  operations.  It  always  re- 
tains an  intimation,  more  or  less  obscure,  of  some 
substratum,  something  precedent,  or  some  subject.  It 
is  not  easy  to  reduce  it  to  any  general  idea."  Johnson. 
"  Upon  is  always  connected  (affixed  or  prefixed) 
with  words  expressing  or  implying,  either  literally  or 
metaphorically,  a  ground,  foundation,  standing-place, 
resting-place,  support,  or  the  like."    Richardson. 

UP-PENT',  a.    Pent  up  ;  enclosed,  [r.]  Fairfax. 

UP'PgR,  a. ;  comp.  of  up.      [superl.  uppermost.] 

1.  Higher  in  place  or  position.     "Upper Irp." 
Peacham.     "  In  upper  air."     Dryden. 

So  far  the  proud,  ascending  rocks  invade 
Heaven's  upper  realms,  and  cast  a  dreadful  shade.     Addison. 

2.  Higher  in  power  or  rank ;  superior.  Hooker. 

tJP'PpR-BENCH,  n.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
so  called  during  the  exile  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  of  England.  Burrill. 

UP'P?;R-CRUST,  n.  1.  The  top  crust.  Clarke. 
2.  The  higher  or  wealthier  classes  ;  the  aris- 
tocracy.    [Vulgar.]  Clarke. 

UP-PpR-HAND',  M.  Superiority;  advantage;  as- 
cendency ;  preeminence.  Bp.  Taylor. 

UP'PpR-LEATII'^R,  n.  Leather  for  the  vamps 
and  quarters  of  shoes.  Simmonds. 

tJP'P^R-MOST,  a. ;  superl.  of  up  or  upper.  High- 
est in  place,  rank,  or  power.  Dryden. 

t  UP'PpR-STOCKS,  n.  pi.     Breeches.     Heywood. 

UP'P^R-TEN,  n.  pi.      The  upper-ten-thousand  ; 

aristocracy.     [Vulgar,  U.  S.]  N.  P.  Willis. 

UP'PPR-TEN'DOM,  n.     The  upper-ten-thousand ; 

aristocracy.     [Vulgar,  U.  S.]  Thoinpson. 

UP'P?R-TEN-THOU'§AND,  n.  pi.  The  higher 
or  wealthier  classes  ;  the  aristocracy.  [Vulgar, 
U.  S.]  N.  P.  Willis. 

UP'PgR-WORKS  (up'per-wUrks),  n.  pi.  (Naut.) 
That  part  of  a  vessel  which  is  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  when  she  is  properly  balanced  for 
a  sea-voyage.  Mar.  Diet. 

UP-PILE',  V.  a.    To  pile  up  ;  to  heap  up.  Collins. 

UP'PJSH,  a.  P/oud;  arrogant;  haughty;  petu- 
lant ;  pettish.     [Colloquial  or  low.]       Johnson. 

UP'PJSH-LY,  ad.    Proudly ;  petulantly.      Clarke. 

UP'PISH-NESS,  n.  Pride;  arrogance;  pettish- 
ness ;  petulance.    J^CoUoquial  or  low.]       Scott. 

UP-PRICKED'  (up-prikt'),  a.  Pricked  up;  setup 
sharply  or  pointedly ;  erected.  Mason. 

UP-PROP',  V.  a.     To  prop  up ;  to  sustain.  Donne. 

UP-RAI§E'  (up-raz'),  V.  a.     To  raise  up.  Fletcher. 

UP-REAR',  V.  a.     To  rear  up  or  on  high.         Gay. 

UP-RID(?ED'  (iip-rTjd'),  a.  Raised  up  in  ridges  or 
extended  lines.  Cowper. 

II  UP'RiGHT  (up'rit)  [fip'rlt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.  Wb.;  up-m',  Bailey],  a.     [up  and  right.] 

1.  Straight  \ip  ;  perpendicular  ;  erect. 

They  are  upright  as  the  palm-tree.  Jer.  x.  10. 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature.  Milton. 

2.  Honest ;  just ;  possessing  rectitude. 

The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul.  Shak. 

The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he.  Dryden. 

4®-  This  word  is  often  accented  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble, especially  when  as  an  adjective  it  follows  the 
noun ;  as,  "  Bristling  hair  upright."     Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Conscientious,  Faithful,  Hon- 
est. 

II  UP'RIGHT  (up'rit),  n.  (Arch.)  Something  stand- 
ing erect  or  perpendicular;  a  standard: — the 
elevation  or  orthography  of  a  building.  Moxon. 

t  UP-RTgHT'EOUS-LY  (Bp-rl'chys-le),  ad.  Right- 
eously ;  justly  ;  uprightly.  Shak. 

\\  frP'RIGHT-LY  (iip'rit-le),  ad.  1.  In  an  upright 
manner  ;  perpendicularly.  Johnson. 

2.  Honestly ;  without  deviation  from  the 
right ;  with  rectitude  or  integrity  ;  equitably. 

To  live  uprightly,  then,  is  sure  the  best.  Dryden. 

II  OP'RlGHT-NfiSS  (iip'rlt-ngs),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  upright ;  perpendicularity.  Waller. 

2.  Honesty  ;  integrity  ;  rectitude.   Atterbury. 
Byn.  —  See  Rectitude. 

tJP-RlijE'  (up-riz'),  V.  n.  [i.  uprose  ;  pp.  upris- 
ing, uprisen.]  To  rise  up,  as  from  a  bed,  from 
a  seat,  or  from  below  the  horizon.  Shak. 


UP-RI§E'  (up-rls'  or  up-rTz'),  n.  The  act  of  ris. 
ing  ;  rise  ;   ascent ;  uprising.  ShaL 

UP-Rl^'lNG,  n.    The  act  of  rising.  Herbert. 

UP'ROAR  (up'ror)  [up'ror,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
IVh. ;  up-ror',  K.  —  "  It  is  often  accented  on  the 
latter  syllable."  Smart],  n.  [But.  oproer ;  op,  up, 
and  roeren,  to  stir  ;  Ger.  aufruhr  ;  Sw.  uppror; 
Dan.  oprijr.]  Tumult  ;  confusion  ;  clamor; 
racket ;  disturbance  ;  bustle  ;  hubbub ;  noise. 

The  Jews  which  believed  not . . .  gathered  a  company, 
and  set  all  the  city  on  an  uproar.  Acts  xvii.  5. 

The  uproar  was  so  loud,  that  the  accusation  itself  could 
not  be  heard.  Hooker. 

t  UP-R<JAR'  (up-ror'),  v.  a.  To  throw  into  con- 
fusion.    "L^>"oar  the  universal  peace."     Shak. 

UP-R6AR'|-0US,  a.  Tumultuous;  turbulent; 
clamorous ;  noisy ;  loud.     [Low.]  Moore. 

UP-ROAR'l-oOs-LY.aci.  Tumultuously ;  clamor- 
ously ;  turbnlently  ;  noisily.  Clarke. 

UP-ROLL',  V.  a.    To  roll  up.  Milton. 

UP-ROOT',  V.  a.  [i.  uprooted  ;  pp.  uprootino 
uprooted.]     To  tear  up  by  the  root.     Dryden. 

UP-ROU§E',  V.  a.    To  rouse  up.  Shak. 

UP-RUN',  V.  a.     To  run  or  mount  up.        Cowper. 

UPS,  n.  pi.     Elevations  ;  successes.     [Colloquial.^ 

A  man's  life,  full  of  ups  and  downs.  LeiglMn. 

The  ups  and  downs  which  are  met  with.  Qu.  Jiev. 

UP-SEND',  V.  a.    To  send  or  throw  up.      Cowper. 

tJP-SET',  V.  a.    [i.  upset  ;  pp.  upsetting,  up- 
set.] 
1.  To  set,  put,  or  place  up.  Gower. 

'2.  To  overturn,  as  a  carriage.  Todd. 

UP'SET,  n.  The  act  of  upsetting ;  an  overturn, 
as  of  a  carriage.  Qu.  Rev, 

UP-SET'TJNG,  n.    Act  of  overturning.     Ec.  Rev. 

UP-Sh66t',  v.  n.  To  shoot  or  spring  up,  as  a 
plant.     "  The  trees  upshooting."  Spenser. 

UP'SHOT,   n.      Conclusion  ;    end  ;    termination  ; 
final  issue  ;  last  amount. 
We  shall  quickly  come  to  the  upshot  of  our  affair.  Arbiithnot, 

UP'SIDE,  n.  The  upper  side  ;  upper  part.il/awMffer. 

UP-SIdE-DO\^N',  ad.  With  the  lower  part  above 
the  higher  ;  the  upper  part  under  ;  in  complete 
disorder  or  confusion  ;  topsy-turvey.       Milton. 

tUP'SKiP,  n.    An  upstart.  Strijpe. 

UP-SOAR',  ».  M.  To  soar  aloft;  to  mount  up.  Pojoe. 

t  UP'SO-DoWN,  ad.     Upside-down.        Wickliffe. 

UP-SPEAR',  V.  n.  To  shoot  upwards  in  a  straight 
direction,  like  a  spear.  Covtyper. 

UP-SPRING','  V.  n.     To  spring  up.  Sackvilk. 

t  UP'SPRING,  n.    An  upstart.  Shak. 

t  UP'SPiJRN-gR,  n.   A  spurner  ;  a  scorner.   Joye. 

IJP-STAiR§',  ad.  Up  the  stairs;  in  or  towards 
the  upper  story  of  a  house.  Clarke. 

UP-STAnd',  v.  n.     [i.   upstood  ;  pp.  i-pstand- 
To  stand  up;  to  be  erected; 


ING,  upstood.] 

"Snakes  with  scales  upstanding.' 


May. 


UP-START',».M.     To  start  or  spring  up  suddenly. 
"Upstarting  from  his  throne."  Dryden. 

UP'START,  n.     1.  One  suddenly  raised  to  wealth, 
power,  honor,  or  consequence  ;  a  parvenu. 

Mean  upstarts,  when  they  come  once  to  bf  preferred,  for- 
get their  fathers.  L'Estrange. 

2.  That  which  starts  up  suddenly.     Johnson. 

UP'START,   a.      Suddenly   raised,   as   to  honor, 
power,  notice,  or  consequence.  Shak. 

UP-STAY' (up-sta'),t>.a.  To  sustain,  [r.]  Milton. 

t  UP'STIR,  n.   An  insurrection  ;  a  tumult.  Cheekc. 

UP'SUN,M.     {Scotch  Law.)  The  time  between  the 
hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  Burrill. 

UP-SWArM',  v.  a.    To  raise  in  a  swarm.      Shak. 

UP-SWELL',  V.  n.     To  swell  or  rise  up.        Dyer. 

UP-TAKE',  v.  a.    To  take  up.  Spenser. 

OP-TeAr' (up-tir'),  V.  a.    [i.   uptore;  pp.  up- 
tearing,  UPTORN.]     To  tear  up.  Milton. 

&P-THROW',  17.  a.    To  throw  up.  Thomson. 
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f  CP-TIed'  (-tid'),  a.    Tied  up.  Spenser. 

CP-T6vVn',  ad.    In,  or  towards,  the  upper  part  of 

a  town  or  city.  Clarke. 

Op-TOVVN',  a.    Pertaining  to,   or  in,  the  upper 

part  of  a  town  ;  as,  "An  uptown  residence.' 
Or-TRACE',  V.  a.    To  trace  up  ;   to  investigate  ; 

to  search  out ;  to  follow  out.  Thomson. 

t  fjP-TRAri^',  r.  a.  To  bring  up  ;  to  rear.  Spenser. 
I  I'-TiJRN',  V.  a.  To  turn  up;  to  furrow.  MiUon. 
U'PU-PA.     [L.]    (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  passerine 

bircls  ;  the  hoopoe.  Baird. 

U-PCr'PI-DJE,  n.  pi.  [L.  uptipa,  the  hoopoe.] 
*  {Orniih.)  A  family  of  tenuirostral  birds  of  the 

order  Passeres,  including  the  sub-families  Upti- 

pincR  and  Epemachince ;  hoopoes.  Gray. 

U-PU-Pi'- 

jwae,   n. 

pl.  (Or- 
nith.)  A 
sub-fam- 
ily of  ten- 
uirostral 

birds     of  Upupaepops. 

the  order 
Passeres  and  family  UpupidcB ;  hoopoes.    Gray. 

Op-wAft'^D,  a.    Wafted  or  borne  up.    Cowper. 

Op'WAUD,   a.      Directed   to   a    higher    part    or 
place  ;  ascending  ;  —  opposed  to  downward. 

With  upward  speed  his  agile  wings  he  spread.        Prior. 

Cp'WARD,    )  ad.    1.  Towards  a  higher  place  ;  in 
tJP'AVARD§,  )  an  upward  direction  ; —  opposed  to 
dowmcards.  —  See  Backwaud. 

And  ocean,  swelled  with  waters,  tipward  tends.      Dryden. 

2.  Towards  heaven  and  God. 

Looking  inward,  we  are  stricken  dumb;  look  upioarrf,  we 


(peak  and  prevail. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  higher  part. 

Dagon,  sea-monster,  upward  man 
And  downward  Ush. 


Hooker. 


Milton. 
Pope. 
Shak. 
Shak. 


4.  Towards  the  source  or  origin. 

5.  More  than  ;  —  used  indefinitely, 
t  tTP'WARD,  n.  The  top ;  summit, 
t  Op-whirl'  (-hwYrl'),  v.  a.  To  whirl  up.  Miltwi. 
Op-wind',  v.  a.  \i.  &  p.  vpwounu.]  To  wind 
.  up  ;  to  convolve ;  to  roll  up.  Spenser. 
U-RA'Lj-AN,  a.    Relating  to  the  river  Ural,  or  to 

the  Ural  mountains  iiT  Russia.  P.  Cyc. 

0'RAN-GLIM-M?R,  n.     {Min.)  Uranite.     Smart. 

U-RA'N{-A,  7).  (Asiron.)  An  asteroid  discovered 
by  Hind  in  1854.  Lovering. 

C-RAn'JC,  a.  {C/iem.)  Composed  of  sesquioxide 
of  uranium;  as,  "Urania  oxide": — noting 
salts  whose  base  is  sesquioxide  of  uranium ;  as, 
''Uranic  sulphate": — noting  salts  containing 
uranic  oxide,  acting  as  an  acid.  Graham. 

U'RAN-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  sectile,  transparent  or 
translucent,  crystalline  mineral,  of  which  there 
are  two  varieties  ;  —  one  of  them,  called  lime 
uranite,  is  yellow,  and  composed  chiefly  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  phosphate  of  uranium  and  wa- 
ter, and  the  other,  called  copper  uranite,  or 
chalcolite,  is  green,  and  composed  chiefly  of 
phosphate  of  copper,  phosphate  of  uranium, 
and  water.  Dana. 

U-RA-NIT'^C,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
uTanite.  Brande. 

y-RA'NJ-(JM,  n.  A  white,  malleable,  hard  metal, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  18.4,  oxidizing  at  a 
red  heat  with  a  vivid  incandescence,  and  burn- 
ing when  heated  in  a  pulverulent  state  to  402° 
Fahrenheit  with  great  splendor.  In  its  chem- 
ical relations  it  is  closely  analogous  to  iron  and 
manganese.  Graham.     Millr. 

U-RA-NQ-grAph'IC         la.    Relating  to  uran- 
U-RA-NO-GrApH'I-CAL,  >  ography.         Herschel. 
&-RAN-6g'RA-PHY,  n.      [Gx.  ovpavdi,  the  heav- 
ens, and  y(><i<P'Ji,  to  describe.]     A  description  of 
the  heavens  ;  uranology  ;  —  written  also  ouran- 
ography.  Herschel. 

O'RAN-O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  ovonv6{,  the  heavens,  and 
Woi,  a  stone.]     An  aerolite.  Hutton. 

iJ-RAN-6L'0-<>V,  n.  [Gr.  ohpavdi,  the  heavens, 
and  Uyoi,  a  discourse.]  A  description  of  the 
heavens  ;  ouranography  ;  uranography.  Oswald. 

&-R.>N-6s'CO-PY,  n.     [Gr.  oftfUVoV,  the  heavens. 


and  (TKOTtiu,  to  view.]  The  view  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Scudamore. 

U-RA-NO'SQ-U-RAn'{C,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an 
oxide  composed  of  three  equivalents  of  urani- 
um and  four  of  oxygen.  Graham. 

O'RA-NOUS,  a.  {Chem.)  Composed  of  protox- 
ide of  uranium  ;  as,  "  Uranous  oxiae  "  :  — 
noting  salts  the  base  of  which  is  protoxide  of 
uranium;  as,  "  l/ra«OM«  sulphate  "  :  —  noting 
electro-negative  elements  or  components  with 
which  uranium  forms  a  haloid  salt ;  as,  "  Ura- 
nous chloride."  Graham. 

U'R4-JVtys,  n.  [L.]  {Astron.)  One  of  the  plan- 
ets of  the  solar  system,  distant  from  the  sun 
upwards  of  1800  millions  of  miles,  and  having 
a  diameter  of  35,000  miles.  It  was  discovered 
by  Sir  William  Herschel  in  1781,  who  named  it 
the  Georgium  Sidus,  in  honor  of  George  III.  It 
has  also  been  called  Herschel,  and  was  some- 
times termed  the  Georgian.  Herschel.  Brande. 
4®-  Uranus  is  attended  hy  four,  probably  by  five  or 
six  satellites.  Cotitrary  to  the  unbroken  annlo<;y  of  the 
solar  system,  the  planes  of  their  orbits  are  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  ecliptic,  and  in  those  orbits  their 
motions  are  retrograde.  Certain  small  irregularities 
in  the  motions  of  Uramis  led  to  the  discovery  of  Nep- 
tune in  1846.     Herschel. 

U'RA-6,  n.  [Sp.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of  trona 
found  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  in  Maracaibo,  and 
in  other  places,  and  composed  chiefly  of  car- 
bonic acid,  soda,  and  water.  Dana. 

U'RATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  uric 
acid  and  a  salifiable  base.  Miller. 

UR'B.AN,  a.     [L.  urbanus  ;  urbs,  urbis,  a  city  ;  It. 

<Sr  Sp.  urbano ;  Fr.  urbain."]     Of  or  pertaining 

to  a  city.  Whishaw, 

Urban  servitude,  {Civil  Law.)  a  servitude  annexed 

to  an  urban  estate.  Burrill. 

UR-BAne'  [ur-ban',  P.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  yr-b5n',  Ja.'], 
a.  [L.  urbanus. — See  Uhban.]  Civil ;  polite ; 
refined ;  polished  ;  courteous  ;  elegant. 

iJR'BA-NlST,  n.    A  sort  of  pear.  Prince. 

UR-BAn'I-TV,  n.  [L.  urbanitas;  It.  urbaiiith; 
Sp.  urbanidad  ;  Fr.  urbanite."] 

1.  The  state  of  being  urbane ;  civility ;  ele- 
gance; politeness;  polished  manners.  Dryden. 

2.  Facetiousness.     [r.]  L' Estrange. 
Syn.  — See  Civility,  Polite. 

t  UR'BAN-IZE,  V.  a.      To  ren4er  urbane  or  civil ; 

to  polish  ;  to  refine.  Hotcell. 

UR-BIC'U-LOCrs,  a.     [L.  urbs,  a  city.]    Relating 

to  a  city  ;  urban,    [k.]  Ec.  Rev. 

iJR'cp-O-LATE,  a.    [L.  urceolus,  a  little  pitcher.] 

{Bot.)  Noting  a  calyx,  corolla,  or  other  organ 

not  conical  at  the  base,  swollen  in  the  middle, 

and  somewhat  contracted  at  the  top.  Bigelow. 
^g'  Urceolate  differs  from  campanulate  in  being  more 

contracted  at  the  orifice,  and  having  the  limb  erect. 

Lindley. 

UR-CE'O-LUS,  n.  {Bot.)  An  urceolate  or  pitcher- 
shaped,  hollow  body ;  as  that  formed  in  the  ge- 
nus Carex  by  two  bracts,  which  become  conflu- 
ent at  the  edges  and  enclose  the  pistil,  leaving 
a  passage  for  the  stigmas  at  their  apex.  Lindley. 

UR'CHJN,  n.  [L.  erinaceiis,  ericius  ;  It.  riccio  ; 
Sp.  erizo  ;  Fr.  herisson.  —  Arm.  heureuchin.'\ 

1.  {ZoiJl.)  A  small  mammal 
of  the  genus  Erinaceiis,  hav- 
ing the  body  covered  with 
spines,  and  possessing  the 
power  of  rolling  itself  up  in- 
to a  ball ;  the  hedge-hog. 

Baird. 

2.  A  child  or  small  boy ;  —  used  jocosely  or 
in  contempt.    "  The  urchin  cried."  Prior. 

f  C'RE  (yOr),  n.     Practice  ;  use  ;  habit.      Hooker. 

U'R^-A  [yu'r9-si,  K.  Wh.  P. Cyc. ;  yu-rs'si,  Brande], 
n.  {Chem.)  An  essential  constituent  of  the 
urine  of  animals,  especially  of  the  mammalia. 

iO"  Urea  is  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kid- 
neys, and  is  the  principal  outlet  for  the  nitrogen  of 
the  system,  after  the  materials  which  compose  the 
animal  tissues  have  experienced  oxidation  under  the 
influence  of  respired  air,  a  human  adult  excreting 
about  an  ounce  of  urea  daily.    Miller. 

U-RE'd6,  n.     [L.,  a  blight  of  plants.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  parasitic,  microscopical 
fungi,  producing  the  disease  called  smut.  Baird. 

2.  {Med.)  Nettle  rash.  Dunglison. 
U'R^-IOE,  n.    {Chem.)  A  name  applied  to  salts 


TTrchio. 


derived  from  urea,  from  which  the  elements  of 
water  have  been  abstracted.  Miller. 

U'RKJV§,a.  [L.]  {Bo<.)  Burning;  stinging;  — 
applied  to  plants,  the  sting  of  which  produces 
the  sensation  of  burning.  Henslow. 

U'Re-T?R  (yu'r?-t9r)  fya'r^-t^r,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  yu-re't?r.  It.  iVb.],  n.  [Gr.  obfnjT^p  ;  oiplu, 
to  make  water  ;  olpov,  urine  ;  It.  if  Sp.  uretere  : 
Fr.  uretire.']  {Anat.)  A  long,  menibranous,  and 
cylindrical  canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from 
the  kidneys  to  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 

U-Re-T^:R-I'T|S,  n.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
ureter.  Dunglison 

U-RE'THANE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystallizable  sub- 
stance, resembling  spermaceti  in  appearance, 
formed  by  heating  carbonic  ether  in  a  sealed 
tube  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia ;  -^ 
called  also  carbumic  ether.  Miller. 

U-RE'THRA  [yu-r8'thr?,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  ;  yu-rS'thr?  or  yu're-thr?,  P.],  n.  [Gr.  otpij- 
flp'j ;  oiipiii),  to  iiuike  water  ;  It  A  Sp.  uretra ;  Fr. 
uri'tre.']  {Anat.)  The  excre.ory  duct  or  canal  for 
the  urine.  Dunglison. 

UR<?E  (urj),  r.  a.  [L.urgeo;  It.  urgere;  Sp.  wr- 
gir.]     [t.  URGED ;  pp.  urging,  ukged.] 

1.  To  press  ;  to  push ;  to  drive  ;  to  impel. 

What  I  have  done  my  sarety  urged  me  to.  Shalr. 

Heir  urges  hi  ir,  like  wave  impelling  wave.  Pope, 

2.  To  excite  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  exasperate. 

Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour.  Shot. 

3.  To  press  as  an  argument,  or  an  objection. 

Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times.  ShaJk. 

In  dispute  to  urge  a  false  religion.  Tillotion. 

4.  To  importune ;  to  solicit ;  to  beg. 

He  urged  sore. 
With  piercing  words  and  pitiful  implore, 
Uira  hasty  to  arise.  Speraer. 

iJE^E  (iirj),  v.  n.    To  press  forward.  Donne. 

UR'^^N-Cy,   n.     1.  The  state  of  being  urgent; 

pressure  of  difficulty  or  necessity.  Hooker. 

2.  Entreaty ;  solicitation ;  importunity.  Swift. 

UR'9?NT,  a.     [L.  urgens ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  urgente  ;  Fr. 

urgent.']     That  urges  ;  pressing  ;  importunate ; 

cogent ;  impelling  ;  vehement ;  violent.    Shak. 

Let  a  father  seldom  strike,  but  upon  very  urgent  necessity, 
and  as  the  last  remedy.  Locke. 

UR'y?NT-LY,  ad.      In   an  urgent  manner;  co- 
gently ;  vehemently  ;  importunately.     Harvey. 
UR^'PR,  n.     One  who  urges.  Bp.  Taylor. 

iJR^E'WdN-DpR,  n.    A  sort  of  grain.  Mortimer. 
U'Rl-A,n.  {Omith.)  A  genus  of  guillemots.  Baird. 

U'RjC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  occurring  in 
small  quantity  in  human  urine,  much  more 
abundantly  in  the  semi-solid  excretions  of  birds, 
and  constituting,  in  combination  with  ammonia, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  excrement  of  serpents, 
such  as  the  boa. 

tES'  When  nric  acid  is  secreted  in  excess  in  man,  it 
is  often  deposited  in  the  form  of  bard,  crj'stalline 
grains,  forming  wliat  is  called  rod  gravel ;  or  it  col- 
lects into  large  masses,  which,  if  r>?tained  in  the  blad- 
der, gradually  acquire  considerable  size,  and  consti- 
tute the  most  common  variety  of  calculus.    Miller. 

U'RIM,  n.      [Heb.  Q"''3FinT  Cnsn,  light  and 

truth.]  An  ornament  in  the  breastplate  of  the 
Jewish  high-priest  when  he  attended  the  altar. 
—  See  Thummim.  Eiod.  xxviii.  30. 

49> There  are  two  principal  opinions  respecting  ilie 
Urim  and  Thummim.  One  is,  that  these  words  sim- 
ply denote  the  four  rows  of  precious  stones  in  the 
breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  and  are  so  called  from 
their  brilliancy  and  perfection  ;  which  stones,  in  an- 
swer to  an  appeal  to  God  in  different  casev,  indicated 
his  mind  and  will  by  some  supernatural  appearance. 
The  other  principal  opinion  is,  that  the  Unm  and 
Thummim  were  two  small  oracular  images,  'imilar  to 
the  Teraphim,  personifying  rerelation  and  <rii(A,  which 
were  placed  in  the  cavity  or  poucli  formed  by  tlie  folds 
of  the  breastplate,  and  which  uttered  oracles  by  ■ 
voice.     Kitto. 

U-Ri'JV.S:,  n.  pl.    {  Or- 

'  nith.)    A   sub-family 

of  birds  of  the  order 

Anseres    and    family 

Alcidee;  guillemots. 

Gray. 

U'Rl-NAL     (yfl'r?-n9l), 
n.  I'L'.uritwliurina,  ^™m,ue. 

urine ;  It.  orinale  ;  Sp.  orinal ;  Fr.  ttrtno/.]  A 
vessel  for  holding  urine.  Shak. 


vAeN,  SIR;    m6vE,  N5R,  s6N;    hUhh,  BOE,  RtJLE.— 9,  9,  ^,  J,  soft;  C,  fl,  £,  |,  hard;   §  as  z ;  ^  <m  gz.— THIS,  this. 
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O-RI-NA'RI-Cm,  rt.  {Affrtc.)  A  receptacle  or  res- 
ervoir for  urine.  Loudon. 

C"R!-NA-RY  (yu're-nfi-r?),  a.  \l\..  orinario  ;  Sp. 
tirinano  ;'  Fr.  urin.aire.\  Relating  to,  or  resem- 
bling, urine ;  urinous.  Browne, 
Urinary  calculus,  a  name  applied  to  concretions  of 
various  ciiemical  composition  formed  in  the  bladder, 
and  consisting  of  tliQ  less  soluble  constituents  of 
urine.  Miller. 

O'Rl-NATE,  V.  n.    To  void  urine.  Clarke. 

U'R|-NA-TiVE,  a.     Provoking  urine.  Bacon. 

U'Rl-NA-TOR,  rt.  [L.  urinor,  to  dive.]  A  diver ; 
one  who  searches  under  water.  Wilkins. 

iJ'RINE  (yu'rjii),  n.  [Gr.  ovpov  ;  L.  urina  ;  It.  S;  Sp. 
orina ;  Fr.  urine.]  An  animal  fluid,  secreted  by 
the  kidneys  ;  animal  water.  Shak. 

^g»  Urine  is  secreted  by  the  cortical  part  of  the 
kidney,  filtered  tliroimh  the  tubular  portion,  poured 
drop  by  drop  froui  the  apices  of  the  tubular  papilla 
into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  transmitted  by  it 
to  the  ureters,  which  convey  it  slowly  but  continuous- 
ly into  the  bladder,  where  it  remains  deposited  until 
its  accumulation  excites  a  desire  to  void  it.  Dunglison. 
jg®»  '  n  1000  parts  of  urive  about  957  parts  are  wa- 
ter. Of  the  solid  matter  dissolved  in  it,  the  most 
abundant  substances  are  urea,  alcoholic  extract,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  watery  extract,  phosphoric  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  potash.  The  bodies  contained  in  the 
urine  are  mainly  the  products  of  oxiTlation  occasioned 
by  the  action  of  tlie  respired  air  upon  the  nitrogenized 
tissues,  and  upon  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  which 
they  contain.    Miller. 

U'RJNE  (yu'rjn),  v.  n.  [Fr.  uriner^  To  void  urine  ; 
to  make  water ;  to  urinate.  Bacon. 

U-RJ-NIf'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  urina,  urine,  and./ero, 
to  convey.]     Conveying  urine.  Dunglison. 

IJ-R|-N6m'5-TPR,  n.  [L.  uritia,  urine,  and  me- 
triiin,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  weight  of  urine.  P.  Cyc. 

0-R|-N6SE',  a.   Relating  to  urine  ;  urinous.  Ray. 

U'RJ-NOUS  (yu'r?-nus),  a.  Relating  to,  or  re- 
sembling, urine  ;  urinose.  Arbuthnot. 

U'RITH,  n.  The  binding  of  a  hedge.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Halliwell. 

OrN,  n.     [L.,  It.,  (Sf  Sp.  tirna  ;  Fr.  urne.'] 

1.  A  vessel  of  a  roundish  form,  of  which  the 
mouth  is  narrower  than  the  body.  Careio. 

2.  {Roman  Ant.)  A  vessel  for  holding  water 
or  other  substance: — a  vessel  for  receiving 
the  names  of  the  judges,  in  order  that  the  prse- 
tor  might  draw  out  of  it  a  sufficient  number  to 
determine  causes  :  —  a  vessel  for  receiving  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  :  —  a  measure  of  capacity  for 
fluids,  containing  half  an  amphora,  or  about 
3.3  gallons.  \Vni.  Smith. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  hollow,  urn-like  body,  containing 
the  sporules  of  mosses,  and  usually  elevated  on 
a  stalk  named  the  seLi ;  theca  ;  spore-case. 

Lindley.     Ilenshto. 
URN,  ».  a.    To  enclose  in  an  urn.  May. 

iJRN'AL,  u.     Pertaining  to  an  urn.  Browne. 

URN'-SHAPED  (um'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  an 
urn.  Smith. 

U-R6s'C0-PY  (yu-r5s'ko-pe),  n.  [Gr.  oZoov,  urine, 
and  (JKOTTtui,  to  view.]  Judgment  of  diseases  by 
inspection  of  urine.  Browne. 

Or'RY,  n.   A  sort  of  blue  or  black  clay.  Mortimer. 

iJR  'SA,  n.  [L.]  {Astron.)  The  Bear ;  —  a  name 
applied  to  two  northern  constellations,  namely, 
TJrsa  Major,  or  the  Great  Bear,  and  Ursa  Mi- 
nor, or  the  Little  or  Lesser  Bear.  Hutton. 
jK5=-  The  large  star  m  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  Ursa  Mi- 
nor is  near  the  north  iwie,  and  is  called  the  Pole-star  or 
JiTorth-star.  Seven  brilliant  stars  of  Ursa  Major  form  a 
group  called  the  Dipper,  two  of  which,  most  remote 
from  what  is  called  the  handle,  are  situated  nearly 
in  the  same  line  with  the  pole-star,  and  are  some- 
times called  the  Pointers.  Both  constellations  have 
been  called  Charles's  Wain.     Hutton.    Mattison. 

tJR'SI-FORM,  a.  [L.  ursa,  a  bear,  and  forma, 
form.]     Shaped  like  a  bear.  Smart. 

•t)R'SINE,  a.  [L.  ursinus.]  Relating  to,  or  re- 
sembling, a  bear.  Hamilton. 

l?a's;;-UNE,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  order  of 
nunj  founded  about  the  year  1537,  by  Angela  di 
Brescia,  but  named  after  St.  Ursula  Benincasa, 
a  native  of  Naples.  Eden. 

JJR'Sl'-Ll.NE,  a.  Relating  to,  or  denoting,  an 
order  of  nuns  so  called.  Gray. 


iJR  'SUS,  n.  [L.,  a  hear.^  (Zool.)  A  genus  of 
plantigrade  animals  ;  the  bear.  Baird. 

UR-Tl-CA'CEOyS  (-shus),  a.  {Bot.)  Relating  or 
belonging  to  "the  natural  order  of  plants  called 
Urticacece,  or  nettle  family.  Smart. 

UR-Tj-CA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  tot/ca,  anettlej  A  sting- 
ing as  by  nettles,     [r.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

U'RUS,  n.  [Gr.  ov^oi ;  L.  urus.  —  A  Celtic  word. 
W.  Smith. \  {Zool.)  The  specific  name  of  the 
European  wild  ox,  the  primogenitor  of  the  do- 
mesticated ox.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 
e^ "  Professor  Bell  is  disposed  to  believe,  with 
Cuvier  and  most  other  naturalists,  that  our  domestic 
cattle  are  the  degenerate  descendants  of  the  great  urus. 
With  regard  to  the  great  urns,  I  believe  that  our 
knowledge  of  it  is  now  limited  to  deductions  from 
its  fossil  or -em i -fossil  remains."  Owen.  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  the  fossil  ox  (Bos  primige.nius) 
is  entirely  extinct,  and  that  all  our  domestic  and  wild 
cattle  belong  to  Bos  taurus.    Eng.  Cyc. 

US,  pron.  pi.  [M.  Goth,  uus;  A.  S.  us;  Dut. 
ous ;  Ger.  utis ;  Dan.  os ;  Sw.  iS,  Icel.  oss.]  The 
objective  case  of  we. 

g^"  Us  was  by  old  writers  sometimes  used  as  the 
subject  nominative  of  a  verb. 

Our  coMseil  was  not  longe  for  to  seche  [seek]; 

Vii  thought  it  was  n<.l  worth  to  make  it  wise.      CWaucer. 

U'§A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  used. 

The  instrument  was  so  far  finished  as  to  be  usable.  Ld.  liosse. 

U'§AQJE  (yu'zsij),  n.  [Fr.]  1.  Act  or  manner  of 
using  or  treating;  treatment;  behavior  of  one 
person  towards  another. 

He  hath  good  iLvige  and  great  liberty.  Sbak. 

And  Etirus  never  such  hard  usage  found 
In  his  ^olian  prison.  DryOe.n. 

2.  Practice  long  continued ;  received  prac- 
tice ;  custom  ;  use  ;  habit. 

Of  things  once  received  and  confirmed  by  use  long  -usage 
is  a  law  sufficient.  Hooker. 

The  wage  which  gives  law  to  language,  and  which  is  gen- 
erally denominated  good  usage,  must  be  reputable,  national, 
and  present.  Croiiibie. 

3.  t  Manners  ;  behavior.  Spenser. 

eig-  Usage,  in  its  broadest  sense,  includes  both  cus- 
tom and  prescription,  but  is  ordinarily  applicable  to 
trade,  designating  the  habits,  modes,  and  course  of 
dealing  which  are  generally  observed  either  in  any 
particular  branch  of  trade  or  in  all  mercaiuile  trans- 
actions.    Oreenleaf. 

Syn. — Custom  is  that  which  is  done  by  many,  or 
is  often  repeated  ;  usage,  that  which  is  often  repeated 
and  of  long  standing ; /a«Aio7i,  the  prevailing  mode. 
Prescription  is  long-established  or  iinmetnorial  usage 
or  custom.  An  old  or  new  custom  ;  long-established 
usage  ;  varying  fashion  ;  the  law  of  prescription.  — 
See  Custom,  Treatment. 

fU'SA^-pR  (yu'zfij-er).  n.     One  who  has  the  use 

of  any  thing  in  trust  for  another.  Daniel. 

U'§ANCE,  n.     [Fr.]     1.  tUse.  Spenser. 

2.  t  Interest  paid  for  money.  Shak. 

3.  (Commercial  Law.)  The  time  which  by 
usage  or  custom  is  allowed  in  certain  countries 
for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  It  means 
in  some  places  a  month,  in  others  two  or  more 
months,  and  in  others  half  a  month.       Burrill. 

USE  (yus,  118),  n.  [L.  iisus  ;  utor,  usus,  to  use  ; 
It.  <^  Sp.  uso  ;  Fr.  ms.] 

1.  The  act  of  employing  any  thing,  or  the 
state  of  being  employed,  for  any  purpose ;  ap- 
plication ;  employment ;  service. 

Things  may  and  must  differ  in  their  use;  but  yet  they  are 
all  to  be  used  according  to  the  will  of  God.  Law. 

2.  The  quality  that  makes  a  thing  proper  for 
a  purpose  ;  benefit ;  utility  ;  advantage  ;  profit. 

Rice  is  of  excellent  use  for  illnesses  of  the  stomach  that 

proceed  from  cold  or  moist  humors.  Temple. 

When  will  my  friendship  be  of  uik  to  thee?        A.  Philips. 

3.  Need  ;  necessity  ;  occasion. 

That  done,  1  have  no  farther  me  for  life.        A.  Philips. 

4.  Practice;  customary  act ;  exercise;  habit. 

He  that  first  brought  the  word  "  sham,"  "  wheedle,"  or 
"banter"  in  use  put  together  as  he  thought  fit  those  ideas  he 
made  it  to  stand  for.  Locke. 

5.  Custom  ;  common  occurrence,     [r.] 

O  CtBsar,  these  things  are  beyond  all  uie.  Shak. 

6.  Interest  paid  for  the  use  of  money,     [r.]  ' 

To  pay  duty  and  tribute,  use  and  principal.       Bp.  Taylor. 

7.  (Law.)  In  the  law  of  estates,  the  profit  or 
benefit  of  lands  or  tenements  ;  the  right  to  have 
the  profit  or  benefit  of  lands  or  tenements ;  a 
confidence  reposed  in  another  who  was  made 
tenant  of  the  land,  that  he  should  dispose  of  the 
land  according  to  the  intention  of  him  to  whose 
use  it  was  granted,  and  suffer  him  to  take  the 
profits :  —  in  the  civil  law,  a  right  of  receiving 


so  much  of  the  natural  profits  of  a  thing  as  rt 
necessary  for  daily  sustenance.  Bourier, 

Contingent  use,  {Law.)  a  use  limited  to  take  effect 
upon  some  future  contingent  event  ;  —  otherwise 
called  a  future  use,  and  sometimes,  though  inaccu- 
rately, a  springing  use.  Burrill. —  Resulting  use, 
(Law.)  a  use  which,  having  been  litnited  by  deed,  ex- 
pires or  cannot  vest,  but  returns  back  to  liiin  who 
raised  it  after  such  expiration,  or  during  such  impos- 
sibility. Bourier.  —  Shifting  use,  {Law.)  a  use  which 
takes  effect  in  derogation  of  some  other  estate,  and  is 
either  limited  by  the  deed  creating  it  or  authorized  to 
be  created  by  some  person  named  in  it ;  —  sometimes 

called   a  secondary   use.     Bouvier Statute   of  uses, 

{Law.)  the   statute  of  27  Henry  VIII.,  c.  10,  which 
conveys  uses  into  possession.     Bouvier. 
Syn.  —  See  Avail,  Utility. 
U§E  (yiiz,  118),  v.  a.     [L.  tdor,  usus ;  It.  usare ;  Sp. 
usar  ;  Fr.  user.]     [i.  i  sed  ;  pp.  using,  used.] 

1.  To  employ ;  to  put  to  use ;  to  apply ;  to 
avail  one's  self  of;  to  act  with  or  by  means  of. 

They  . . .  could  vne  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in 
hurling  stones  and  shooting  arrows.'  I  C'Arun.  xii.  2. 

2.  To  accustom ;  to  habituate  ;  to  inure. 

He  that  intends  to  gain  the  Olympic  prize 

Must  !(.>«  himself  to  hunger,  heut.  and  cold.     Roscommon, 

3.  To  act  or  behave  towards  ;  to  treat. 

Why  dost  thou  ««e  me  thus?  Shak. 

4.  To  practise  customarily  ;  to  exercise. 

Use  hospitality  one  to  another  without  grudging.   1 1'et,  iv.  9. 

5.  To  behave  ;  — with  the  reflective  pronoun. 

Pray  forgive  me,  if  I  have  used  m.v,«e// unmannerly.       Shak. 

To  use  up,  to  consume  wholly  :  —  to  fatigue  so  ap 

to  make  incapable  of  further  exertion  ;  to  tire  out; 

to  fag  out.     [Vulgar.]  RugeU 

Syn.  —  See  Employ, 

U§E  (yQz),  V.  n.    1.    To  be  accustomed. 

They  K.«e  to  place  him  that  shall  be  their  captain  upon  • 
stone  always  reserved  for  that  purpose.  SiMuer, 

2.  To  be  wont ;  to  be  customarily. 

Fears  -use  to  be  represented  in  sueli  an  imaginary  fashion, 
as  they  rather  dazzle  men's  eyes  than  open  them.        Jiacon. 

3.  t  To  frequent ;  to  inhabit.  Milton. 

Snakes  that  we.  within  the  house  for  shade 

Securely  lurk.  ilai, 

USE'FUL  (yOs'fiil),  a.  Profitable  ;  serviceable  ; 
beneficial ;  advantageous  ;  conducive  or  helpful 
to  any  end ;  valuable  for  use  ;  suited  or  adapted 
to  the  purpose  ;  promoting  the  ends  or  objects 
in  view.     '"  Useful  knowledge."  More, 

Useful  diligence  will  at  last  prevail.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  Advantageous. 

USE'FUL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  useful  manner  ;  profitably. 

USE'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  useful ;  utility  ;  profit.  Addison, 

Syn.  —  See  Utility. 

USE'LpSS,  rt.  Being  of  no  use  ;  worthless;  good 
for  nothing ;  fruitless  ;  unavailing.  Walker, 

USE'LgSS-LY,  ad.  In  a  useless  manner ;  with- 
out use  ;  without  advantage.  Loike. 

USE'LpSS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  useless ;  want  of  utility.  Soitth. 

U§'(;R  (yuz'fr),  n.     One  who  uses.  Sidtiey. 

USH'gR,  n.  [It.  uscio,  a  door;  usniere,  a  door- 
keeper, an  usher ;  Fr.  huissier.  —  Old  Eng. 
hushar.'] 

1.  An  officer  who  has  the  care  of  the  door  of 
a  court  or  hall,  &c. :  —  an  inferior  officer  in  some 
English  courts  of  law.  Brande. 

*>?■  In  the  court  of  England,  he  is  an  officer,  of 
considerable  rank,  whose  business  it  is  to  introduce 
foreign  ambassadors  or  other  high  strangers  to  the 
sovereign.     Brande. 

2.  A  kind  of  subordinate  teacher ;  an  assist- 
ant instructor.  Dryden.     Gardner, 

USH'^IR,    V.     a.        \i.    USHERED  ;     pp.     USHEUINOi 

USHERED.]     To    introduce   as    a   forerunner  ot 
harbii;ger.    "  Stiirs  that  ?^sAer  evening."  Milton. 

The  Kxaminer  was  ushered  into  the  world  by  a  letter  set- 
ting forth  the  great  genius  of  the  author.  Additm. 

t  USH'gR-.ANCE,  n.     Introduction.    Shaftesbury, 

USH'5R-d6m,  n.  The  state  or  the  office  of  usher; 
ushership.     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

USH'5R-SHIp,  m.    The  office  of  an  usher.      Ash. 

US-aUp-BAUGH'  (us-kwe-bftw')  [iis-kwe-baw',  P. 
Jn.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  iis-kwe-ba',  IK.  J.  F.],  n.  [Ir. 
uisge,  water,  and  bagh,  life.  —  See  Whiskey.] 
A  strong  compound  liquor  made  in  Ireland,  of 
brandy,  or  other  spirits,  raisins,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  various  other  spices.  Brande. 

t  US-SELF',  ;>roji»/»i.     Ourselves.  WickUffe. 
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&8T  ipN   (Bst'yvn'),   n.      [L.  ustio  ;  uro,  usttis,  to 

burn  ;  Fr.  untion.']     The  act  of  burning  or  the 

state  of  being  burnt,     [r.]  Bailey. 

^'8-TO'R(-oCrs,  a.     Having  the  power  or  quality 

of  burning,     [r.]  Watts. 

Os-TU-LA'TIQN,  n.     [L.  uxtulo,  to  scorch.] 

1.'  A  gradual  desiccation  and  torrefaction  of 
substances;  —  a  term  of  old  pharmacy.     Petty. 
2.  (Chem.)  The  roasting  of  ores,  to  separate 
the   arsenic,  sulphur,    and   other  volatile  sub- 
stances combined  with  the  metal. 

nfg-  Wlien  the  matter  is  preserved  which  flies  ofl', 
the  process  is  called  sublimation  ;  when  tills  matter  is 
neglected,  the  process  is  called  u^tulation.     Parkes. 

U'si'-AL  (yu'zhy-fl),  a.     [L.  usiinlis ;  usiis,  use  ; 
It.  usuale ;  Sp.  usual ;  Fr.  itsiiel.]     Common. ; 
frequent ;  ordinary  ;  customary  ;  general. 
Syn.  —  See  Ordinary. 

U'§U-AL-LY  (yu'zhu-9l-le),  ad.  Commonly;  cus- 
tomarily ;  ordinarily  ;  frequently.  South. 

U'§V-AL-NESS  (ya'zhu-?il-n«s),  n.  The  state  of 
being  usual ;  commonness ;  frequency.  Clarke. 

tr-§U-cAP'TIOiV  (a-zvi-k5p'shun),  n.  [L.  uma, 
use,  and  capio,  to  take.]  {Civil  Laic.)  The  ac- 
quisition of  the  property  of  a  thing  by  continued 
possession  for  a  time  defined  by  law.       Burrill. 

C'iJl'-FHUCT  (yu'zu-frukt),  n.  [L.  usufructus ; 
usus,  use,  una yructus,  fruit ;  Fr.  t/sufruh-l  {Civ- 
il Law.)  The  right  oi"  enjoying  the  profits  of  a 
thing  belonging  to  another,  without  impairing 
the  substance.  Burrill. 

0-ijy-FROCT'U-A-RY,  ?^  [L.  ustifructuarius ;  Fr. 
usufrttctuaire.}  {t'ivil  Law.)  One  who  has  the 
usufruct  of  a  thing.  Ayliffe. 

tU'^URE  (a'zhur),  v.  n.  To  practise  usury,  Shak. 

U'fU-RgR  (u'zhu-r?r),  n.  [See  Usury.]  One 
who  practises  usury  ;  one  who  lends  money  for 
interest;  —  now  commonly  used  of  one  who 
takes  exorbitant  or  illegal  interest.  Shak. 

U-^U'Rl-OUS  (yQ-zliu're-us),  a.  Relating  to,  prac- 
tising, or  partaking  of,  usury.  Donne. 

&-§U'Rl-OUS-LY,  ad.     With  usury.  More. 

U-^U'RJ-Oys-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  usurious.  Ash. 

C-§iJRP'  (yu-zUrp'),  v.  a.  [L.  usurpo;  usus,  use, 
and  rapio,  to  seize  ;  i.  e.  to  seize  to  one's  use  ; 
It.  usurpare ;  Sp.  usurpar ;  Fr.  usttrper.]  [i. 
isruPEi);  pp.  isuRPiNO,  usurped.]  To  seize 
and  hold  by  force  and  without  right ;  to  assume. 

Before  I  see  thee  seated  on  that  throne 

Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  usurps,  Shak. 

i^=- It  is  commcmly  used  with  reference  to  seizing 
or  usurping  political  power  or  the  prerogatives  of  a 
crown. 
Syn. —  See  Appropriate. 
U-§VH-PA'TIQiV,  n.      [L.  vsurpatio;  It.  usurpa- 
zione  ;  Sp.  usurpacion  ;  Fr.  iisurpation.] 

1.  The  act  of  usurping;  forcible,  illegal  seiz- 
ure or  possession.  Dryden. 

2.  +  Use;  usage;  custom.  Pearson, 

0-§iJRP'5R.  n.  One  who  usurps;  one  who  seizes 
or  possesses  that  to  which  he  has  no  right ;  — 
applied  particularly  to  one  who  excludes  the 
rightful  heir  from  the  throne.  Spenser. 

0-§URP'lNG-LY,  ad.     By  usurpation.  S/uik. 

U'§y-RY  (yu'zliy-r?),  n.  [L.  usura  ;  tUor,  usus,  to 
use;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  usura;  Fr.  tisure.] 

1.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  money ;  inter- 
est ;  —  now  used  for  illegal  interest,  or  higher 
interest  than  is  allowed  by  law.  Spenser. 

2.  The  practice  of  taking  interest.       Bacon. 
VT.    (Mils.)  The  syllable  applied  by  Guido  to  the 

lowest  tone  of  his  hexachord  ;  —  afterwards  em- 
ploved  as  the  first  of  the  seven  syllables  of  the 
scale  ill  its  present  form,  but  now  superseded 
hy  Do.  Warner. 

Y  U'TAS,  n.    [Low  L.] 

1.  {Old  English  Law.)  The  eighth  day  follow- 
ing any  term  or  feast;  the  octave;  as,  "The 
utas  of  St.  Michael."  Coicell. 

2.  Festivity  ;  jollity.  Shak. 

&-T6n'S!L,  or  U'reN-STL  [ya'tSn-Bll,  S.  W.  J.  F. 
K. ;  yu-tSn'sjI.  P.  Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wh.  Ash],  n.  [L. 
utcHsile ;  titor,  usus,  to  use ;  It.  utensile ;  Sp. 
utensilio;  Fr.  ustetisile.']  An  instrument  for 
any  use,  such  as  the  vessels  of  the  kitchen  or 
the  tools  of  a  trade  ;  an  implement.  Milton. 


U'T^R-fNE  (ya't?r-In  or  ya't?r-In,  18)  [yO't^r-In, 
S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  yu'tcr-In,  /'.  Sm.],  a.  [L. 
uterinus ;  uterus,  the  womb ;  It.  ig  Sp.  uterino  ; 
Fr.  titrrin.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  womb.  Browne. 

2.  Born  of  the  same  mother,  but  having  a 
different  father;  as,  "A  uterine  brother."  Beck. 

U'Te-R0-(?pS-TA'TION,  n.  {Med.)  Gestation  in 
the  womb ;  pregnancy.  Duiiglison. 

U'TK-Rtys,  n.;  \)\.  uIte-rI.  [L.]  (/!««<.)  The 
woinb.  —  See  Womb.  Dunglison. 

U'T|LE  (yu'tjl),  a.    [L.]    Useful,    [r.]     Walker. 

U'TI-LK  DifL'Ci.  [L.]  "The  useful  with  the 
pleasant:"    as,    "It   combines   utile  dulci,"  a 

fihrase  often  used  to  bestow  high  praise  on  a 
iterary  work.  Macdonnel. 

U-tIl-|-TA'RI-,.»N,  a.  Relating  to  utilitarianism  ; 
promoting  utility  or  happiness.  Brit.  Crit. 

U-TIL-J-TA'R{-AN,  n.  An  advocate  for,  or  ad- 
herent to,  utilitarianism.  Ch.  Ob. 

U-TlL-l-TA'RI-AN-l!JM,  n.  The  doctrine  or  prin- 
ciple of  the  utilitarians ;  or  the  doctrine  that  the 
value  of  all  institutions  and  pursuits  is  to  be 
tested  by  the  principle  of  utility,  that  is,  the 
promotion  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
est number  ;  —  called  also  the  greatest  happiitess 
principle.  J.  Bent  ham. 

F-TIL'l-TY  (yu-ttr?-t?),  n.  [L.  utilitas;  utilis, 
useful ;  ittor,  ttsus,  to  use  ;  It.  utiUth  ;  Sp.  utili- 
dad;  Yr.  utilite.]  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  useful;  usefulness;  advantageousness; 
profitableness;  benefit;  service;  profit;  avail. 

It  is  the  utiliti/  of  any  moral  rule  alone  which  constitutes 
the  obligation  of  it.  Patey. 

In  common  life,  we  may  observe  that  the  circumstance  of 
utilitu  is  always  appealed  to:  nor  is  it  supposed  tliat  a  greater 
eulogy  can  be  given  to  any  man  tliun  to  display  his  useful- 
ness to  the  public,  and  to  enumerate  the  services  which  he 
has  performed  to  mankind  and  to  society.  Hume. 

Syn.  —  Utility,  from  the  Latin,  is  used  in  a  more 
general  and  abstract  sense  than  usefulness,  which  is 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  utility  oia.n  invention  or 
discovery  ;  the  usefulness  of  fha  thing  invented  or 
discovered  ;  the  utUity  of  a  society  or  institution  ;  the 
usefulness  of  an  individual.  A  thing  is  said  to  he  of 
much  utility,  or  designed  for  a  particular  use.  Bestow 
a  benefit ;  perform  a  service ;  receive  profit ;  make  use 
of  an  advantage. 

U-TIL-l-ZA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  or  the  process  of 
making  useful  or  profitable.     [r.J  Clarke. 

U'TIL-IZE,  r.  a.  [It.  utilizzare;  Sp.  utilizar',  Fr. 
utiliser.']  To  render  useful ;  to  put  to  use ;  to 
employ  for  some  useful  purpose.       Townshend. 

U'  Ti  p6S- Sr-DE '  TIS.     [L.,  as  you  possess.] 

1.  {Civil  Law.)  A  species  of  interdict  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  possession  of  a  thing, 
granted  to  one  who,  at  the  time  of  contesting 
suit,  was  in  possession  of  an  immovable  thing, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  declared  the  legal  pos- 
sessor. Burrill. 

2.  {International  Law.)  The  principle  of  a 
treaty  which  leaves  belligerent  parties  mutually 
in  possession  of  what  they  have  acquired  by 
their  arms  during  a  war.  Brande. 

UT'MOST,  a.  [^h..B>.vtmast;  ut,ovX,  and  mest, 
most.] 

1.  Extreme;  furthest;  uttermost;  most  dis- 
tant ;  most  remote.  Milton. 

2.  Being  in  the  highest  or  greatest  degree. 
"  To  his  utmost  peril."  S/iak. 

UT'MOST,  n.     The  most  that  can  be,  or  be  done. 

Let  us  perform  our  utmost,  AMieon. 

C-TO'Pl-A,  n.  [Gr.  ov,  not,  and  rdirog,  a  place.] 
A  term  invented  by  Sir  T.  More,  and  applied, 
in  his  work  called  Utopia,  to  an  imaginary 
island  which  he  represents  as  enjoying  the  ut- 
most perfection  in  laws,  politics,  &c.  The  word 
has  now  passed  into  all  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope to  signify  a  state  of  ideal  perfection.  Brande. 

U-TO'PJ-AN  (a-i5'p9-{in),  «.  Fanciful;  chimerical; 
ideal ;  not  real  or  actual.  Sicinburne. 

U-TO'P|-AN-I§M,  n.  Utopian  principles  or  con- 
duct ;  chimerical  schemes.  Month.  Rev. 

tU-TOP'I  CAL,a.  Utopian;  chimerical.  Bp. //a//. 

U'TRj-CLE,  n.  [L.  utriculus,]  {Dot.)  A  little 
bladder  filled  with  air,  attached  to  certain  aquat- 
ic plants  :  —  a  one-celled,  one  or  few  seeded,  su- 
perior, membranous  fruit,  frequently  dehiscent 
by  a  transverse  incision.  Henslow.  Lindley. 
Hg-  The  utricle  differs  from  the  pyxidium  in  tex- 


tnre, in  being limple,  that!*,  in  notproc«ed(n((Aromaa 
ov.nrium  with  obliterated  diHiicpimentii.     Lindley. 

U-TRlC'y-LAR,  a.  1.  {Dot.)  Inflated;  like  a 
small  bladder.  Gray. 

2.  {Chem.)  Noting  the  condition  of  certain 
substances,  as  sulphur,  the  vapor  of  which,  on 
coming  in  contact  wiih  cold  bodies,  condenses 
in  the  form  of  globules,  composed  of  a  soft  ex- 
ternal pellicle  filled  with  liquid. 

i^i- This  utricu/ar  condition  has  been  oh)icr\'ed  In 
sulphur,  seleniiitn,  iodine,  phosphoruii,  and  arnenious 
acid.  The  globules  sometimc!<  retain  their  liquid  form 
for  a  considerable  time.     OraJiam. 

(JT'TpR,  a.  [A.  S.  utter,  outer,  utter.  —  See  Out.] 

1.  Outer  ;  on  the  outside,     [r.] 
Through  u/(<-rand  through  middle  darkncn  borne.      MfUon. 

2., Placed  or  being  beyond  all  compass;  out 
of  any  place.     "  The  idler  deep."    [r.J    Milton, 

3.  Complete ;  total ;  entire  ;  perfect.  "  I't- 
ter  destruction."  1  Kings  xx.  42.  "Utter 
strangers  to  all  those."     Atterbury, 

4.  Peremptory  ;  absolute  ;  unconditional ;  un- 
qualified.    "Wter  refusal."  Clarendon. 

Ot'T^R,  r.  a.  \i.  UTTERED  ;  pp.  uttekino,  ut- 
tered.] 

1.  To  speak;  to  pronounce  ;  to  express. 

These  very  words  I  heard  him  viler.  Shak. 

2.  To  disclose  ;  to  publish  ;  to  divulge. 

Were  it  folly  to  be  modest  in  uttering  what  U  known  to  all 
the  world?  Jialeigh. 

3.  t  To  sell  or  vend,  as  wares.  Shak. 

4.  To  put  into  circulation,  as  money.    Swift. 

5.  t  To  put  out  or  forth.  Spenser. 
Syn.  —  See  Declare,  Tell. 

UT'TpR-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  uttered;  pro- 
nounceable ;  expressible.  Johnson. 

UT'TpR-ANCE,  n.  1.  The  act,  manner,  or  power 
of  uttering  ;  pronunciation  ;  vocal  expression. 

The  utterance  of  articulate  (OUDda.  WilkinM. 

2.  Sale  or  circulation.  Bacon. 

3.  t  Extremity  ;  uttermost.  Shak. 
UT'TgR-BAR-RjS-TpR,  n.     A  barrister  allowed 

to  plead  only  without  the  bar.  [Eng.]    Whishaw. 

Ot'TER-5R,  n.    One  who  utters.  Spenser. 

t  UT'T?R-LESS,  a.    Unutterable.  Milton. 

tJT'TgR-LY,  ad.  Fully;  completely;  perfectly; 
entirely  ;  totally  ;  thoroughly.  Hooker. 

Ot'T^R-MOST,  a.  1.  Extreme;  greatest;  ut- 
most. "  This  uttermost  distress."  Milton. 
2.  Most  remote  or  distant ;  furthest. 

The  uttermott  end  of  the  (traits.  Abbot, 

UT'TgR-MOST,  n.     1.  The  extreme  part. 

A  city  in  the  uttermost  of  thy  lx)rder.  A'um.  xx.  16, 

2.  The  most  that  can  be,  or  be  done ;  utmost. 
"  The  uttermost  we  can  do."  Hooker. 

Ct'T^R-NESS,  n.  Completeness ;  extremity ;  ut- 
most,    [r.]  Nat.  Rev. 

U'vp-A,  n.  [L.  uva,  a  grape.]  (Anat.)  The 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye :  —  the  posterior  layer 
of  the  iris.  Dunglisoti. 

U'Vf-oDs   (yu'vp-Bs),  a.    Resembling  a  grape; 

—  applied  to  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye.     Ray, 
U'vy-LA  (yu'vv-l»),  n.    [Dim.  of  L.  uva,  a  grape.] 

{.■Inat.)  A  fleshy,  conical  appendage  or  prolon- 
gation hanging  from  the  middle  or  free  edge  ot 
the  vehem  palati,  or  soft  palate :  —  also  a  small 
prominence  or  lobule  in  the  portion  of  the  cere- 
bellum that  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of 
the  fourth  ventricle.  Dtingltson. 

U'vy-LAR,  a.    (^Aiuit.)  Pertaining  to  the  uvula. 

U-VVAr'OW-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  An  emerald-green, 
crystalline  variety  of  garnet,  consisting  chiefly 
of  silica,  lime,  oxide  of  chrome,  and  alumina  ; 

—  called  also  oucarovite.  Dana. 
(JX-(^R' J-CiDE,M.  [L.  tutor,  a  wife,  and  ctedo,  to  kill.] 

The  murder,  or  trie  murderer,  of  a  wife.  Ed.  Rev. 

y^-6'RI-oCs  (vg-zO'r^-Os),  a-     [L.  uxoritu ;  uxor, 

a  wife.]      Submissively  or  excessively  fond   of 

one's  wife  ;  —  commonly  in  a  bad  sense. 

Her  temple  on  the  oflTensive  mosnt 

Built  by  that  uxorioia  king.  Jlillon. 

VJ^-6'RI-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  uxorious  manner; 
with  fond  submission  to  a  wife.  Dryden, 

y?-6'R|-OyS-.\'6ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  uxo- 
rious ;  fond  submission  to  a  wifv.  More. 

U'ZF.-MA,  n.  A  Burman  long  measure  of  twelve 
miles.  Malconu 
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VAGABOND 


V. 


Vthe  twenty-second  letter  of  the  alphawet,  has 
»  a  flat,  labial  sound,  and  is  nearly  allied  to 
f:  but  V  is  vocal,  andy  aspirate.  —  See  ^aud  U. 
fleg"  The  cliaracter  is  derived  from  the  Gr.  T,  Yv//i- 
\6v.  It  was  formerly  confounded  willi  tlie  vowek  m, 
and  the  vowel  sound  of  a.  and  the  consonant  sound  of 
»,  were  both  represented  by  the  same  character,  viz. 
V.  As  a  numeral,  V  (wliich  in  this  case  was  per- 
haps ori(iinally  a  representation  of  the  outspread  hu- 
mnn  hand)  stands  for  5,  and  with  a  dash  over  it  (v), 
for  5000.     Wm.  Smith. 

VA.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Goon;  as,  "  Va  crescendo," 
go  on  increasing.  Moore. 

VA'CAN-CY,  n.  [L.  racans,  idle;  vaco,  to  be 
empty,  to  be  idle  or  at  leisure ;  It.  vacanza  ;  Sp. 
vacmicia ;  Fr.  vacance.'] 

L  Empty  space ;  vacuity,    [n.] 

How  is 't 
That  thus  you  bend  your  eye  on  racnncii. 
And  with  th'  incorporeal  nir  do  hold  discourse.         Shak: 

2.  A  chasm  ;  space  unfilled ;  a  blank.  Watts. 

3.  The  state  of  a  post,  office,  or  employment, 
when  destitute  of,  and  wanting,  an  incumbent ; 
a  place  or  office  which  is  empty  or  not  filled. 

They  were  content  to  bribe  them  with  the  nomination  of 
some  bishops,  and  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  some  churches 
during  the  vacancien.  Leslie. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  president  has 
the  power  to  (ill  vacaitcies  that  may  happen  durmg  tlie  recess 
of  the  senate.  Boavier. 

4.  Time  of  leisure  ;  cessation  for  a  time ;  re- 
laxation ;  intermission  ;  time  unengaged. 

Those  little  vacancies  from  toil  are  sweet.  Dryden. 

5.  Emptiness  of  thought ;  listlessness.  Shak. 

All  disposition  to  idleness  or  vacancy,  even  before  they  are 
habits,  arc  dangerous.  Wottotu 

VA'CANT,  <i.     IL.  racans ;  Tr.  vacant.] 

1.  Empty  ;  unfilled  ;  void.  | 
A  better  race  to  bring  into  their  vacant  room.         iWion. 

2.  Free ;  unencumbered ;  uncrowded. 

Religion  is  the  interest  of  nil,  but  philosopliy  of  those 

at  leisure,  and  vacant  from  the  affairs  of  the  world.         More. 

3.  Not  filled  by  an  incumbent  or  possessor. 
"  They  allowed  the  throne  vacant."  Swift. 

4.  Having  leisure ;  unoccupied  with  biisi- 
ness  ;  free  from  labor  ;  disengaged  ;  not  busied. 

The  mind  in  her  vacant  moments.  Addinon. 

Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest; 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed.        Cnwper. 

5.  Thoughtless ;  without  thought ;  unthink- 
ing; absent;  inattentive. 

And  the  loud  hiugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind.     Goldsmilh. 

6.  (Law.)  Unfilled;  unoccupied;  without  a 
claimant,  tenant,  or  occupier.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Empty. 

VA'CANT-LY,  ad.     In  an  empty,  vacant  manner. 

VA[CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  vaco,  vacutum,  to  be  empty.] 
\i.  vacated;  pp  vacating,  vacated.] 

1.  To  make  void ;  to  annul ;  to  make  of  no 
authority  ;  to  render  invalid  or  of  no  effect. 

To  vacate  an  entry  which  has  been  made  on  a  record 
when  the  court  has  been  imposed  upon  by  fraud.       Douvicr. 

2.  To  make  vacant;  to  quit  possession  of. 
"  He  vacated  the  throne."  Johnson. 

3.  To  put  an  end  to  ;  to  defeat,     [r.] 

He  vacotef  my  revenge.  Dryden. 

VA-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  vaca^io,  a  being  free  from 
a_  duty,  service,  &c. ;  It.  vacazione;  Sp.  vaca- 
cion ;  Fr.  vacation.] 

1.  The  act  of  vacating  or  making  void. 

2.  A  suspension  or  discontinuance  of  the 
studies  and  exercises  of  a  school,  academy,  col- 
lege, &c. ;  the  time  between  the  end  and  the 
beginning  of  a  term  in  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing ;  intermission  ;  recess.  Walker. 

3.  Leisure  ;   freedom  from  care.     Uanimond. 

4.  (Eccl.)  The  time  from  the  death  of  a  bish- 
op, or  other  spirittial  person,  till  the  bishopric 
or  dignity  is  supplied  with  another.   Rees's  Cyc. 

5.  (Law.)  Intermission  of  juridical  proceed- 


ings ;  the  period  intervening  between  the  end 
of  one  term  of  a  court  and  the  beginning  of 
another  ;  recess  of  courts.  Cowell. 

fVAC'CA-RY,  n.  [L.  vacca,  a  cow.]  A  cow- 
house : — a  dairy-house :  —  a  cow-pasture. iJa/fcy. 

VAC-CI'NA,  n.     {Med.)  Cow-pox.         Dunglison. 

VAC'CI-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  vacca,  a  cow;  It.  vacci- 
ware,  to  vaccinate  ;  ^^.  vacunar  ;  Tr.  vaccitier.] 
[i.  VACCINATED  ;  pp.  vaccinating,  vaccinat- 
ed.] To  inoculate  with  vaccine  matter,  or  virus 
taken  from  sores  on  the  udders  of  a  cow  dis- 
eased with  cow-pox,  or  from  like  sores  on  the 
human  subject  derived  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  former,  in  order  to  protect  from  small- 
pox. Entick, 

VAC-Cl-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  vacca,  a  cow;  It.  vacci- 
nazione;  ^^.racunacion;'Fv.  vaccination.]  The 
act  of  vaccinating;  an  operation  which  con- 
sists in  inserting  the  vaccine  matter  under  the 
cuticle,  so  that  it  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
absorbents ;  cow-pox  inoculation  ;  Jennerian 
inoculation. — See  Cow-pox.  Dvnglison. 

Dr.  Jenner  made  the  first  experiment  in  vaccination,  by 
transferring  the  pus  from  the  pustule  of  a  milkmaid,  who 
had  caught  the  cow-pox  from  the  cows,  to  a  healthy  child, 
in  irae.  Ilaydn. 

VAC'CJ-NA-TOR,  n.  One  who  practises  vaccina- 
tion ;  a  vaccinist.  Sir  H.  Halford. 

VAC'CiJiE,  or  VAC'CINE  (18)  [vSk'sln,  W.  J.  F. 
Ja.  Stn.  It.  C. ;  vak'sjn,  P. ;  vak'sen,  K.],  a.  [L. 
vaccintfs ;  vacca,  a  cow.]  Pertaining  to,  or  de- 
rived from,  a  cow;  relating  to  vaccination. 

The  promulgiition  of  this  valuable  property  of  the  vaccine 
virus  is  due  to  Dr.  Jenner.  Vnni/liaon. 

VAC-CIN'I-A,  n.     {Med.)  Cow-pox.      Dunglison. 

VAc'C|-NIST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  or  prac- 
tises vaccination  ;  a  vaccinator.  Ed.  Rev. 

VACHER  (vash-a').  n.  [Fr.]  A  stock  or  cattle 
keeper;  a  herdsman.     [Local,  U.  S.]    Bartlett. 

VAga'pR-Y  (vash'-),  n.  [Fr.  vacherie;  vache,  a. 
cow.]  A  cow-house,  or  enclosure  for  cows.  Flint. 

VAg'lL-LAN-CY  [vas'il-ian-se,  IF.  J.  F.  .Ta.  K.  Sm. 
C.  Wb.  ;  vj-siriflin-se,  S.  P.],  n.  [L.  vacillo, 
vacillans,  to  stagger,  to  waver.]  A  state  of 
wavering  ;  fluctuation  ;  inconstancy,  [r.]  More. 

VAg'IL-LANT,  «.  [Fr.]  Vacillating ;  wavering  ; 
unsteady ;  fluctuating.  Wright. 

VA9'IL-LATE,  V.  n.  [L.  vacillo,  vacillatvm  ;  It. 
vacillare;  Sp.  vacilar;  Fr.  vaciller.]  [i.  vacil- 
lated ;   pp.  vacillating,  vacillated.] 

1.  To  sway  or  move  to  and  from  ;  to  have  an 
unsteady  or  inconstant  motion.  Paley. 

2.  To  waver;  to  fluctuate;  to  be  unsteady 
or  inconstant ;  to  be  unsettled.  Cockcram. 

Syn.  —  See  Fluctuate. 

vAtJ'jL-LAT-ING,  p.  a.  Wavering ;  inconstant ; 
unsteady  ;  fluctuating.  Ed.  Rev. 

VA9'IL-lAT-ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  vacillating  man- 
ner ;  inconstantly  ;  unsteadily.  Cockeram. 

VAf-IL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  vacillntio ;  It.  vacilla- 
zione ;  Sp.  vacilacion ;  Fr.  vacillition.] 

1.  A  rocking  to  and  fro :  a  reeling  motion. 
•'  Every  slip  or  vacillation  of  the  body."    Paley. 

2.  An  unsteady  or  inconstant  action  ;  fluc- 
tuation of  purpose  ;  unsteadiness  ;  inconstancy. 

No  remainders  of  doubt,  no  vacillation.  Bp.  Hall. 

tVAC'y-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  vacuo,  vacuatus.]  To 
make  void.  Secular  Priest  Exposed,  1703. 

t  VAC-U-A'TION,  n.     Evacuation.  Bailey. 

VAc'li-IST,  n.  One  who  holds  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  vacuum  ;  —  opposed  to  plenist.  Boyle. 

VA-CU'J-TY,  n.  [L.  vactiitas ;  vacuus,  vacant; 
It.  vacuith  ;  Sp.  vacuidad  ;  Fr.  vacuite.] 


1.  State  of  being  empty  or  unfilled ;  emptiness. 

Hunger  is  such  a  state  oi  vacidty  as  to  require  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  alnnent.  ^  Artrnthnii 

2.  An  empty  space ;  a  space  unfilled  or  un- 
occupied ;  a  vacuum ;  a  void ;  a  vacancy. 

Vacuiiy  is  interspersed  among  particles  of  matter.      Bentley. 

3.  Inanity  ;  want  of  reality  ;  nihility. 

Tlieir  expectations  will  meet  with  vacuity.  Glanvill 

V4-CU'J\r4,  n.  {Roman  Ant.)  The  goddess  of 
rural  leisure,  to  whom  the  husbandmen  sacri- 
ficed at  the  close  of  harvest.  Brande. 

VAC'U-OOS  (vak'u-iis),  a.  [L.  vacuus.]  Empty; 
unfilled ;  vacant,     [r.]  Milton.     Nat.  Rev. 

t  VAC'U-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  vacu- 
ous or  empty  ;  emptiness.  Mouniagu. 

VAC '  V-  UM,  n.  [L.  vacum,  empty,  vacant.]  {Phys- 
ics.)  An  empty  space ;  a  portion  of  space  void 
of  matter ;  a  vacuity.  Brande. 

A  perfect  raciimn.  or  space  void  of  all  matter,  s?em8  not  to 
exist,  iiiKin  the  hypothesis  of  the  luminiferous  ether  and  the 
retarding  matter  in  the  case  of  fincke's  comet.  We  can  pro- 
duce no  perfect  vacuum.  In  the  air-pump  receiver,  the  ap- 
proximation is  very  rough,  and  in  the  Torricellian  vacinim 
(over  the  mercury  at  tlie  top  of  the  barometer)  there  is  mer- 
curial vapor.  MrhoL 

Whether  there  is  any  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  absolute 
vacuum,  or  whether  the  universe  is  completely  full,  and  there 
IS  an  absolute  plenum,  is  a  question  which  has  been  agitated 
by  philosophers  in  all  ages.  J/ullon. 

Torricellian  vacuum,  the  space  above  the  mercury 
in  the  barometric  tube,  tlie  most  [>erfect  vacuum  that 
can  be  artiticially  produced.  In  this  sense,  vacuum 
merely  signifies  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air:  for 
this  space  in  the  barometer  is  filled  with  the  vapor  of 
mercury  at  all  temperatures  above  60^  Fahrenheit; 
and,  if  the  uiidiilatory  theory  of  light  is  true,  it  con- 
tains luminiferous  ether;  and  it  may  contain  other 
media  inappreciable  by  our  senses.  The  vacuum  pro- 
ducible by  means  of  an  air-pump  is  imperfect,  it  be- 
ing impossible  to  exhaust  all  the  air  from  a  receiver. 
—  See  Torricellian.    Brande.     Young.     Faraday. 

t  VAde,  v.  n.  [L.  rado.]  To  go  hastily  or  rap- 
idly ;  to  vanish  ;  to  pass  away.  Spenser. 

VA'DE-ME'CUM.  [L.  vade,  go,  and  mecum, 
with  me.]  Any  thing,  especially  a  book  or 
manual  a  person  carries  with  him  for  daily  use. 

t  VAD'I-MO-NY,  n.  \\j.  vadimonium.]  {Law.) 
A  promise  or  bond  to  appear  before  the  court  at 
the  day  appointed.  Blount. 

vA  'DJ-  tJM,  n.  [L.  vas,  vadis.]  {Law.)  A  gage ; 
a  pledge  ;   a  security  ;  a  surety.  Whishaw. 

tvA'FROUS,  a.  [L.  vafer.]  Crafty;  cunning; 
subtle  ;  artful ;  sly.  More. 

VAG'A-BOND,  a.  [Sansc.  vaj,  to  go.  —  L.  vaga- 
bundus ;  vagor,  to  stroll  about ;  It.  vagabondo ; 
Sp.  vaqabundo  ;  Fr.  vagabond.] 

1.  Wandering  without  any  settled  habitation ; 
strolling  or  roving  about ;  habitually  going  about 
from  place  to  place. 

The  author  of  this  libel  was  some  vagabond  huckster  or 
pedler.  llackluyt. 

2.  Wandering;  vagrant;  going  without  any 
certain  direction. 

Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  a  stream.  Shed:. 

VAg'A-BOND,  n.  1.  A  wandering  person  ;  one 
who  habitually  goes  about  from  place  to  place ; 
one  who  has  no  settled  residence  or  domicile; 
a  vagrant ;  an  idle  wanderer.  Addison. 

A  vagabond  and  a.  renegade  shalt  thou  be  upon  the  earth. 

Gen.  iv.  12,  Tyndale's  Trans.,  ISH. 
You  are  a  vagabond,  and  no  true  traveller.  Shak. 

gg'  In  English  and  American  law,  rag'abond  is  al- 
ways used  in  a  bad  sense,  denoting  one  who  is  with- 
out a  home,  a  strolling,  iule,  worthless  person.  In 
old  English  statutes,  "  such  as  wake  on  the  night  and 
sleep  on  the  day,  and  haunt  customable  taverns,  and 
ale-houses,  and  routs  almut,  and  no  man  wot  whence 
they  came  nor  whither  they  go."     Burrill. 

t  VAg'A-BOND,  V.  n.    To  wander.      Drummond. 
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VAG'A-b0ND-A9E,  n.  [Fr.]  The  character,  life, 
and  habits  of  a  vagabond.  McCulhch. 

vAg'A-BOND-I§M,  n.  The  character  and  habits 
of  a  vagabond ;  vagabondage ;  vagrancy.  Hotten. 

VAg'A-BOND-IZE,  v.  n.  To  act  or  wander  about 
as  a  vagabond  or  vagrant.  West.  Rev. 

VAG'A-B6ND-RY,n.  Vagabondism,  [u.]  Cotgrave. 

t  vA'GAN-CY,  n.  [L.  vagor.,  vagans,  to  wander.] 
A  wandering ;  a  strolling  ;  vagrancy.       Milton. 

VJi-GAjf'TF.^,  n.  pi.  [L.  vagor,  vagans,  to  wan- 
(ler.]  (Zoil.)  A  tribe  of  spiders,  including  those 
which  watch  their  prey  from  the  web,  and  also 
frequently  run  with  agility,  and  chase  and  seize 
their  prey.  Brande. 

VA-GA'RI-OUS,  a.  Having  vagaries  ;  capricious  ; 
whimsical ;  erratic  ;  crotchety.  Wilberforce. 

VA-GA'RY,  n.  [L.  vagor,  to  wander ;  Fr.  vagtier.'] 
'   1.  t  A  wandering ;  vagrancy.  Rich,  1584. 

2.  A  wild  freak  or  fancy  ;  a  whim ;  a  ca- 
price ;  a  freak  ;  a  prank  ;  a  whimsicality. 

They  chanfred  their  minds. 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vaywief  fell 
As  they  would  dance.  Ulilton. 

t VA-GA'RY,  V.  n.  To  wander;  to  range;  to 
roam  ;  to  stroll  from  place  to  place.     Cotgrave. 

t  VA-GA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  vagatio-l  A  wandering; 
a  roving  about.  Blount. 

vAg'GLE,  n.  A  name  in  Shetland  for  a  place 
where  meat  is  hung  to  be  smoked.     Simmonds. 

t  VA'^J-^NT,  a.  [L.  vagio,  vagiens,  to  cry.] 
Crymg  like  a  child.  More, 

Fjf-Ql'JVjl,  n.;  pi.  VAOiNM.    [L.,  a  sfi-eath.'] 

1.  (Anat.)  A  cylindrical  canal  five  or  six 
inches  long,  situated  within  the  pelvis  of  the 
female,  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  and 
communicating  by  one  extremity  with  the  vulva, 
and  by  the  other  with  the  womb,  the  neck  of 
which  it  embraces  :  —  any  part  serving  as  an 
envelope  to  another  ;  a  sheath.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Bot.)  Any  part  which  surrounds  another, 
as  the  base  of  the  leaf  in  grasses,  which  is 
wrapped  round  the  stem.  Henslow.     Gray. 

3.  (Arch.)  The  part  of  a  terminus  out  of 
which  the  statue  seems  to  issue.  London  Ency. 

VA^'l-NAL.Of  VA-9I'NAL  [vaj'g-n?!,  K.  CI.  Wb. 
Ash,  Dunglison ;  vgi-ji'n?!,  Sm.  C.  B.l,  a.  Re- 
lating to  a  vagina  or  sheath.  Dunglison. 

II  VA^'I-NANT,  or  VA-(?i'NANT,  a.  (Bot.)  In- 
vesting or  covering,  as  a  sheath ;  surrounding 
a  stem  or  other  body  by  a  convolute  base. 

Smart.     Lindley. 

H  vAg'1-NATE,  or  VA-9l'NATE,  a.  (Bot.) 
Sheathed;  surrounded  by,  or  enclosed  in,  a 
sheath.  Gray. 

I  VAgt'J-NATE,  0/-  VA-pI'NATE,   n.      (Zol.)   A 

sheathed  polype  ;  one  of  an  order  of  polypes 
comprising  those  which  are  constantly  surround- 
ed by,  and  attached  to,  a  calcareous,  horny  po- 
lypiary,  Brande. 

II  VA^'|-NAT-5D,  or  VA-pI'NAT-?D,  a.  (Bot.) 
Vaginate.  Smart. 

VA(?-l-Nl-PeN'NOUS,  a.  [L.  vagina,  a  sheath, 
and  penna,  a  feather;  pennee,  a  wing.]  (Ent.) 
Sheath-winged  ;  having  the  wings  covered  with 
sheaths  or  hard  cases.  Browne. 

F.f-Qm'U-L4,  n.  (Bot.)  The  elongated  tonis 
mto  which  the  pedicel  supporting  the  capsule 
of  mosses  is  inserted.  Gray.  —  A  tubular  floret 
in  composite  flowers.    Henslow. 

+  VA^'IS-SATE,  V.  n.  [L.  vagor,  to  wander.]  To 
caper ;  to  frolic.  Campbell. 

tVA'GOys, rt.  [L. vagus.']  Wandering;  roving; 
strolling;  unsettled.  AyUffe. 

VA'GRAN-CY,  n.  A  state  or  course  of  a  vagrant ; 
a  roving ;  wandering. 

I    l*'i*»e  spend  his  days  in  continual  labor,  in  restless  travel, 

in  endless  vapraiicti,  KO'ng  about  doinjr  good.  Barrow. 

The  offences  of  idleness,  drunkenness,  auarrellinK,  Kam- 

Ing.orvagranci/.  ^  liurke. 

VA 'GRANT,  a.  [L.  vagor,  to  wander;  Old  Fr. 
vagarant,  wandering.]  Wandering  ;  roving  ; 
roaming ;  unsettled  ;  unfixed  ;  vagabond. 

That  beauteous  Emma  vagrant  courses  took.         Prior. 


VA 'GRANT,  n.  A  wandering,  idle  person;  one 
who  lives  idly,  with  no  settled  home ;  a  wan- 
derer ;  a  strolling  beggar  ;  a  vagabond. 

Expelled  all  sturdy  vagraiitii  from  the  city.  Iilack*tonf. 
J^9~  "  Generally  by  the  word  vagrant  m  understood 
a  pofMon  who  lives  idly,  without  any  settled  home  ; 
but  this  definition  is  much  enlarged  by  gome  statutes, 
and  it  includes  those  who  refuse  to  work,  or  wlw  go 
about  begging."    Boumer. 

VA'GRANT-LY,  ad.   In  a  vagrant  manner.  Clarke. 

vA'GRANT-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  vagrant 
or  a  vagrant ;  vagrancy.  Scott. 

VAGUE  (vag),  rt.  [L.  ro^riM ;  It.  ^r  Sp.  vago ;  Fr. 
vagtie.'] 

1.  t  Wandering ;  vagrant ;  vagabond.  "  The 
vague  villains."  Hayward. 

2.  Unfixed;  unsettled;  undetermined;  in- 
definite ;  uncertain ;  ambiguous ;  doubtful. 

The  perception  of  being  or  not  being  belongs  no  more  to 
these  I'aifue  ideas,  signilied  by  the  terms  "  whatsoever"  and 
"  thing,"  than  it  does  to  any  other  ideas.  Locke. 

t  VAgUE,  w.     a  wandering  or  a  vagary.    SkeUon. 

t  VAGUE,  V,  n.  To  wander ;  to  roam ;  to  stray ;  to 
err.     "  To  vague  and  range  abroad."     Holkrnd. 

VAgUE'LY  (vag'l§),  ad.    In  a  vague  manner. 

VAGUE'NgSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  vague  ;  in- 
definiteness ;  uncertainty.  Mackintosh. 

vAlL,  71.  1.  A  cover  thrown  over  any  thing  to  be 
concealed  ;  a  curtain  ;  veil. — See  Veil.  IVisdom. 

2.  pi.  [Contracted  from  avails-l  Money  or  a 
gratuity  given  to  servants  ;  vales.  Dryden. 

3.  t  A  casual  emolument ;  a  windfall.  Tooke. 

VAIL  (val),  V.  a.  [L.  velo.l  To  cover  ;  to  conceal 
from  sight ;  to  veil.  —  See  Veil. 

t  vAlL  (val),  V.  a.    [Fr.  avaler.]  [t.  vailed  ;  pp. 

VAILING,  VAILED.J 

1.  To  let  fall ;  to  make  or  suffer  to  descend; 
to  lower,  as  in  token  of  respect  or  submission. 

They  stiffly  refused  to  rail  their  bonnets.  Carew. 

Certain  of  the  Turks'  galleys,  which  would  not  I'«i7  their 

top-sails,  the  Venetians  fiercely  assailed.  Knolles. 

2.  To  let  sink  in  fear,  or  for  other  cause.  Shak. 

t  VAlL,  V.  n.  To  yield ;  to  give  place  ;  to  show 
respect  by  yielding ;  —  written  also  vale  and 
veil.  "  I  do  vail  to  it  with  reverence."  B,  Jonson. 

t  VAIL'A-BLE,a.  Available ;  profitable.  Chaucer. 

t  VAIL'^R,  n.     One  who  vails,     [r.]     Overbury. 

fvAl'MURE,  or  VA'MURE,  n.  [Fr.  avantmur.'] 
An  outwall ;  an  outward  wall. 

On  the  west  side  was  a  great  rampart  or  bank,  very  steep 
witliout  and  within,  and  like  a  vuimure  of  a  fortress.     Wyatt. 

VAIN  (v5n),  a.  [L.vamts;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  t-owo;  Fr. 
vain.  —  Perhaps  contraction  of  L.  vacanus,  from 
vaco,  to  be  empty.  IVm.  Smith.  —  From  A.  S. 
fynegian,  to  wither.  Tooke.  —  Perhaps  from 
A.  S.  icanian,  to  wane.    Richardson.] 

1.  Empty  ;  void ;  unreal ;  shadowy  ;  having 
no  real  substance,  worth,  or  importance. 

When  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions.       Matt.  vi.  7. 
And  vain  chimera  vomits  empty  flame.  Dri/den. 

2.  Fruitless  ;  ineffectual ;  unprofitable  ;  idle. 

If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your 
faith  is  also  rain.  ]  Cor.  xv.  14. 

J'ain  is  the  force  of  man 
To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  pile  sustain.      Dryden. 

3.  Proud  of  petty  or  trifling  things ;  vainglo- 
rious ;  inflated ;  conceited ;  puffed  up  ;  self-suf- 
ficient ;  —  with  of  before  the  object. 

For  rain  man  would  be  wise,  though  man  be  bom  like  a 
wild  ass's  colt.  Job  xi.  12. 

The  minstrels  played  on  every  side. 
Vain  of  their  art,  and  for  the  inastery  vied.      Dryden. 

4.  Showy  ;  ostentatious  ;  gaudy  ;  glittering. 

Load  some  i-ain  church  with  old  theatric  state.         Pope. 

5.  Unimportant ;  worthless ;  trivial ;  unes- 
sential ;  useless  ;  unsatisfying ;  unsatisfactory. 

Both  all  things  rni'n,  and  all  who  in  vain  things 

Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory,  or  lasting  fame, 

Or  happiness.  MUton. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world.  Shak. 

Surely  every  man  walketh  in  a  rum  show.     P».  xxxix.  6. 

In  vain,  to  no  purpose  ;  to  no  end  ;  ineffectually  ; 

without   efTect.       "  He   tempts   in   rain."    MUton 

"  Providence  and  Nature  never  did  any  thing  in  vain." 
L' Estrange.  —  To  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  to 
speak  or  use  the  name  of  God  with  liehtness  or  pro- 
fanity ;  to  be  profane  ;  to  swear.  "  Thou  shalt  not 
take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  Ood  in  vain."  F.iod.  XX.  7. 
Syn. —  Vain  is  a  general  and  Indefinite  term,  ap-  i 


plied  to  what  ii  of  no  value,  Importance,  or  elPeet.  A 
vain  purKiiit,  attempt,  or  thought ;  fruitUtu  labor  ;  i». 
effectual  efTort ;  empty  vesKci  or  excuse  ;  worthletn  pam- 
phlet ;  idle  fancy  ;  xhowij  trifle  ;   onUntutious  manner. 

—  See  Ineffectual,  and  Pride. 

VAlN-GLO'RI-orjS,  a.  Boasting  without  perform- 
ance ;  proud  in  disproportion  to  desert;  boast- 
ful; vaunting;  vain.  Spenser. 

Vainoloriout  men  are  the  scorn  of  wise  men,  the  admira- 
tion of  tools,  the  idols  of  parasites,  and  the  sUvet  of  their  own 
vaunts.  Bacon. 

VAIN-GL6'R|-oCS-LY,a<i.  With  vainglory ;  with 
empty  pride.  *  Milton. 

VAIN-GLO'Rl-oyS-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  vainglorious.  Scott. 

VAiN-GL6'RY,  w.  [vain  and  glory.  — It.  &;  Sp. 
vanagloria]  Pride  above  merit ;  empty  pritie 
or  boasting;  pride  in  petty  things;  vanity. 

liis  natural  aversion  to  vainglory.  Adduom, 

VAIN'LY,  ad.  1.  Without  effect ;  to  no  purpose ; 
in  vairi  ;  ineffectually  ;  fruitlessly. 

In  weak  complaints  you  raiiily  waste  yonr  breath.     Shot. 

2.  Proudly ;  arrogantly  ;  vaingloriouslj. 

To  think  neither  vainly  nor  vauntingly  of  ounelTC*.  Detaotjf. 

3.  Idly  ;  foolishly  ;  trivially. 

Nor  vainly  hope  to  be  invulnerable.  Milton, 

VAlN'NesS.  n.    The  state  of  being  vain  ;  vanity ; 

pride;  falsehood;  emptiness,    [r.]  Shak. 

vA I R,  w.  [Fr.  vair.  —  Vair  appears  to  be  derived 
from  L.  varius,  variegated.  Brande.]  (Her.) 
One  of  the  furs  emploved  in  blazonry.  It  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  skin  of  a  small  squir- 
rel. It  is  always  white  and  blue,  unless  other- 
wise specified  in  the  blazon.  Brande. 

vAiR,       )  a.     [Fr.  vair.]       (^Her.)  Charged   or 

vAlR'Y,   >  checkered  with  vair;  variegated  with 

argeiit  and  azure  colors,  when  the  term  is  vairy 

jn-oper ;  and  with  other  colors,  when  it  is  vair 

or  rotry  composed.  Todd. 

vAlR'Y,  n.  (Her.)  The  pattern  of  vair  with  more 
than  two  colors.  Brande. 

V.aiSYJl  (vulgarly  pronounced  vis.  Malcom),  n. 
The  third  caste  among  the  Hindoos,  including 
merchants,  traders,  and  cultivators.       Malcom. 

VAl'VODE,   )  „,     [Slav,  tcaitrood.]     A  prince  of 
VAl'WODE,  )  the  Dacian  provinces.  Bailey. 

VA-KEEL',  n.  A  messenger ;  an  agent :  —  a  law- 
yer.    [India.]  C.  P.  Brown. 

vAl'ANCE,  n.  [Perhaps  from  Valentia,  a  town 
so  called  both  m  Italy  and  in  Spain.     Skintier. 

—  "  More  probably  from  It.  vallare,  to  surround, 
as  those  hangings  surround  a  canopy."  iS'art-j.] 
Drapery  or  hangings  for  a  bedstead,  window, 
&c.,  —  especially  the  drapery  or  fringe  hanging 
around  the  tester  and  stead  of  a  bed.         Shak. 

t  vAl'ANCE,  v.  a.  To  decorate  with  drapery, 
like  the  valance  of  a  bed.  Shak. 

tvAL'ANCED,/>.  a.  Decorated  with  drapery.  Shak. 

VALE,  n.     [L.  ro//is;  It.  4r  Sp.  ra/fe ;  Fr.rofl^c] 

1.  An  open  space  between  hills  or  moun- 
tains ;  a  valley.     "  The  vale  of  Arde."       Shak. 

2.  A  small  gutter  or  trough  used  to  carry  off 
the  water  from  a  ship  raised  by  a  pump.  Bailey. 

Syn.  —  See  Valley. 
vAL-5-nIC'TIQN,  n.      [L.  ralediro,  raledictus,  to 
bid  adieu ;  vale,  farewell,  and  dico,  to  say.]     A 
bidding  farewell ;  a  farewell ;  adieu.         Donne. 

VAL-5-DIC-T6'RJ-AN,  n.  A  member  of  an  Amer- 
ican college  who  delivers  the  valedictory  ora- 
tion.     [Local,  U.  S.]  J.  Sparks. 

vAL-5-DIC'TQ-RY,  a.  Bidding  farewell ;  taking 
leave;  farewell. '"  This  valedictory  plBij."Evelyn. 

vAl-5-dTc'TO-RY,  n.  An  oration  or  farewell 
address  delivered  at  Commencement,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  class.    [U.  S.]    J.  Sparks. 

F.^L.EJir-CJ-EJVJVE§'(-im'),)n.  A  rich  lace 
VAL-fiN-CI-£NNE§'-LACE,  )  which  has  a  six- 
sided  mesh  formed  of  two  threads  partly  twisted 
and  plaited,  the  pattern  being  worked  in  the 
net;  —  so  called  from  J'aletu-iennes  in  Friince, 
where  it  is  made.  Simmonds. 

V.\-l£n'TI-A  (vHSn'sh?-?),  n.     A  stuff  made  of 
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■worsted,  cotton,  and  silk,  used  for  waistcoats ;  — 
written  also  Valencia.  W.  Ency. 

VAL'5N-TINE  (19)  [vai'en-tln,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  ;  vai'en-tin,  W.'],  n. 

1.  A  mate  or  sweetheart  chosen  on  St.  Val- 
entine's-day  (Feb.  14th).  Shak. 

Achoosine  persuasions  as  countrymen  choose I'afentinfs  — 
that  which  tney  chance  to  meet  with  tirst  after  their  coming 
abroad.  Hammond. 

attr"  It  [the  choosing  of  a  mate  on  St.  Valentine's- 
day]  appears  to  have  been  a  very  old  notion,  however 
(for  it  is  alhided  to  by  Chaucei,  as  well  as  by  Shake- 
speare in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona),  that  on 
tliis  day  birds  begin  to  couple.     Brandt. 

2.  A  letter,  expressing  regard  or  affection, 
sent  by  one  person  to  another  on  St.Valentine's- 
day ;  a  billet-doux  or  love-letter  with  verses, 
often  printed  and  ornamented,  sent  by  one  per- 
son to  another  on  the  14th  of  February. 

Many  allurements  there  are;  nods,  jests,  winks,  tokens, 
favors,  symbols,  letters,  i-alenfities,  &c.;  for  which  cause,  be- 
like, Godfridus  would  not  have  women  learn  to  write.  Burton. 

VAL'5N-TINE'§-DAY,  n.  The  day  sacred  to  St. 
Valentine,  a  presbyter,  who,  according  to  the 
legend,  was  beheaded  at  Rome  under  Claudius, 
Feb.  14th.  Brande. 

VAl-5N-t!n'1-AN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a 
sect  of  the  second  century,  so  called  from  the 
founder,  Valentintis.  They  were  a  branch  of  the 
Gnostics.  Brande. 

VAl'P-RATE,  n.  {Ckem.)  A  salt  composed  of 
valeric  acid  and  a  base  ;  —  called  also  valeri- 
anate. Miller. 

VA-LE'Rl-AN,  n.  [LinncBus  supposed  that,  like 
Gentiana,  Teucritim,  &c.,  it  was  derived  from 
some  distinguished  individual  of  the  name  of 
Valerius  ;  whilst  Caspar,  Bauhin,  Amhrosinus, 
and  others,  derive  it  from  L.  valere,  on  account 
of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  some  of  the  species. 
JP.  Cyc]  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  herba- 
ceous plants  of  the  genus  Valeriana,  so»e  spe- 
cies of  which,  especially  Valeriana  officinalis, 
are  used  in  medicine  :  — the  root  of  Valeriana 
offi^nalis,  a  native  of  Europe,  consisting  of 
numerous  long,  slender  fibres  issuing  from  a 
tuberculated  head  or  rhizoma  ;  —  much  used  in 
tincture,  infusion,  or  powder,  as  a  remedy  for  ir- 
regular nervous  action.   Wood^Bache.  Loudon. 

VA-LE'Rl-AN-ATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed 
of  valerianic  acid  and  a  base;  a  valerate.  Turner. 

VA-LP-RI-An'|C,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  valerian  root,  decaying  cheese,  &c. ; 
which  is  called  also  valeric  acid.  Miller, 

gig' Valerianic  acid  is  a  limpid,  colorless  oil  which 
remains  liquid  at  0^  Fahrenheit.  It  has  a  powerful 
odor,  allied  to  that  of  valerian  root,  and  a  burning 
taste.     Miller, 

VAl/p-RIC,  a.    (Chem.)  See  Valerianic. 

VALE^,  7i.pl.  Money  given  to  servants.  See  Vail. 

Hii  rcven  ue,  beside  vales,  amounted  to  thirty  pounds.     Swift. 

VAl'PT  [vai'et,  p.  J.  E.  F.  Sfn.  C.  Wb.;  vj-iet' 
or  vSI'le,  S. ;  val'et  or  vj-let',  IF. ;  v'al'et  or  val'- 
la,  Ja.  K.],n.  [Fr.  valet.  —  The  name  was  some- 
times written  vasletus,  and  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  same  root  with  vassal;  probably  the 
Celtic  gw'is,  a  youth,  a  page.  Brande.  — See 
Varlet.] 

1.  Formerly  a  young  gentleman  of  good  fam- 
ily, forming  a  part  of  a  nobleman's  retinue, — 
but  now  a  serving-man  waiting  on  the  person  of 
a  gentleman  ;  a  waiter  ;  a  varlet.  Davis. 

2.  {Man.)  A  goad  or  stick  armed  with  a  point 
of  iron.  Craig. 

VALET  DE  CHJiMBRE  (va'le-d?-8hambr'),  n. 
[Fr.]     A  body  servant,  Qu.  Rev. 

VAL-P-TU-DI-NA'RJ-AN,  n.  [L.  valetudinarim.] 
One  who  is  sickly,  or  infirm  of  health ;  an  in- 
valid ;  a  valetudinary.  Boswell. 

ViL-5-TU-Dl-NA'RI-AN,  )  „.  [L.  valetudi?iarius ; 

VAL-P-TU'DI-NA-RY,  )  valetudo,  state  of 
health ;  va!eo,  to  be  well ;  It.  iSr  Sp.  valetudina- 
rio  ;  Fr.  valHtidinaire.']  Sickly ;  of  feeble 
health ;  feeble  ;  infirm  ;  indisposed.       Browne. 

The  valetudinarian,  feeble  part  of  mankind.      Derham. 

VAL-e-TU.Dl-NA'Rl-AN-I§M,  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  a  valetudinarian ;  illness.  Ed.  Rev. 

VAl-5-TU'DI-NA-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
valetudinary  ;  valetudinarianism.  Cheyne. 


VAL-5-TU-D{-NA'R{-0US,fl!.  Valetudinary;  sick- 
ly ;  feeble ;  infirm  of  health,     [r.]  More. 

VAl-5-TU'DI-NA-RY,  n.  A  person  of  delicate 
health,  or  subject  to  frequent  diseases ;  an  in- 
valid ;  a  valetudinarian.  Dunglison. 

vAl'HALL,  n.    See  Valhalla.  Thorpe. 

VAL-HAL  'LA,  n.  (Scandinavian  Myth.)  The 
palace  of  immortality,  inhabited  by  the  souls  of 
heroes  slain  in  battle ;  —  written  also  walhalla. 

Brande. 
t  VAL'IANCE  (vai'y^ns)  )  ^  [^l^  valentia.] 
t  VAL'IAN-CY  (vary9u-se),  )  Valor.  Spenser. 

VAl'IANT  (vai'yjnt),  a.     [L.  valeo,  valens,  to  be 

strong  ;  It.  valente ;  Sp.  valiente  ;  Fr.  vail'ant.'] 

1. 1  Strong ;  powerful ;  stout ;  robust.   "  Hale, 

a  very  valiant  fencer."  Walton. 

2.  Brave  ;  courageous  ;  heroic ;  intrepid  ;  gal- 
lant.    "A  tried  and  valiant  soldier."  Shak. 

3.  Conducted  with  valor  ;  chivalrous ;  heroic. 
"  Such  a  valiant  combat."  Nelson. 

tvAL'IANT-i§E,  n.    Valiantness.  Brunne. 

VAl'IANT-LY  (val'yfint-le),  ad.  In  a  valiant 
manner  ;  vigorously  ;  stoutly  ;  bravely  ;  heroi- 
cally.    "Yight  valiantly  to-dizy."  Shak. 

VAL'IANT-NESS  (val'ysnt-nes),  n.     1.  Quality  of 

being  valiant ;  sturdiness  ;  stoutness  ;  strength. 

2.  Personal  bravery ;  valor  ;  courageousness. 

Among  others.  Lord  Edward  Spenser  died  the  same  year, 
a  man  of  great  renown  and  valiantness.  Holinshed. 

vAl'ID,  a.  [L.  validus  ;  valeo,  to  be  strong  ;  It. 
<S|  Sp.  valido  ;  Fr.  valide.] 

1.  t  Strong  ;  powerful  ;  prevalent ;  stout  ; 
able.     "  More  valid  arms."  Milton. 

2.  Of  great  or  full  force  or  efficacy ;  effica- 
ciotts  ;  efficient  ;  prevalent ;  sound  ;  weighty  ; 
conclusive.     "  Valid  argument."  Stephens. 

3.  (Law.)  Having  legal  strength,  force,  or 
effect  ;  good  in  law ;  having  received  all  the 
formalities  required  by  law,  as  an  act.    Bouvier. 

VAL'I-DATE,  v.  a.  To  make  valid;  to  stamp 
with  validity,     [r.]       Ld.  Mansfield.    Qu.  Rev. 

vAL-I-DA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  validating;  a 
making  valid,     [r.]  Blount. 

VA-LID'J-TY,  n.  [L.  validitas,  strength  of  body  ; 
It.  validitci,  validity  ;  Fr.  volidite.] 

1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  valid ; 
force  to  convince  ;  soundness  ;  justness. 

You  are  persuaded  of  the  validity  of  that  famous  verse, — 
'T  is  expectation  makes  a  blessing  dear.  Pope. 

2.  (Late.)  Legal  strength  or  force  ;  the  qual- 
ity of  being  good  in  law.  Boiivier. 

3.  t  Value  ;  worth.     "  Rich  validity."    Shak. 

VAl'ID-LY,  ad.  In  a  valid  manner  ;  with  force 
to  convince  ;  with  validity.  Todd. 

VAl'ID-NESS,  n.    Validity.  Scott. 

VAl'jNCH,  n.  A  tube  for  drawing  liquor  from  a 
cask  at  the  bung-hole.  Maunder. 

VA-LISE',  or  VA-LISE'  [vH6z',  Sm.  R.;  vsi-ISs', 
K.  Wb.'],  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  case,  opening  on 
the  side,  for  carrying  a  change  of  linen,  Ike. ;  a 
traveller's  cloak-bag;  a  portmanteau.  B.  Jonson. 

^^^  ^Y^»         C  n.      (Scandinavian  Myth.)  One 

VAL-KYR'l-A,  )  of  the  maidens  of  Odin,  whom 

he  sends  to  every  battle-field,  to  choose  those 

that  shall  fall,  and  to  decide  the  victory.     They 

also  wait  upon  the  heroes  in  Valhalla.     Pigott. 

VAL-KtR'l-AN,  a.    Relating  to  the  Valkyrias. 

VAl'LAN-CY,  n.  [From  valance.']  A  large  wig 
that  shades  the  face,     [r.]  Dryden. 

VAL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  vaUo,  to  surroimd  with 
a  palisade  ;  vallum,  a  wall,  a  palisaded  intrench- 
ment.]     An  intrenchment.  Warton. 

t  VAL'LA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  vaUo,  vallatus,  to  sur- 
round with  a  palisade.]  Used  for  vallation  or 
intrenchment.  Browne. 

VAl'LPY  (val'le),  w.;  pi.  vXl'lev?.  [L.  vallis; 
It.  (5r  Sp.  valle ;  Fr.  vaUee.] 

1.  A  plain  surrounded  by  eminences ;  a  hol- 
low between  hills  or  mountains. 

Sweet  interchange  of  hill  and  valUy.  Milton. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  internal  angle  formed  by  two 
inclined  sides  of  a  roof.  Brande. 


Valley-hoard,  (Arch.)  a  board  for  the  reception  A 

the  lead  gutter  which  lies  on  the  valley-rafter Vol- 

ley-rafler  or  valley-piece,  (Arch.)  a  rafter  »upm)rtine 
the  valley.  Brand!'. 

Sya.  — A  valley  may  he  of  small  or  large  extent- 
as  a  narrow  valley,  the  valley  of  the  Mississip|)i.  Vale' 
a  poetical  word,  is  a  valley  more  or  less  extended  • 
dale,  a  small  valley  between  hills  ;  as,  hills  and  dalet' 
mountains  and  valleys.  ' 

VAL'LUM,  n.  [L.]  (Fort.)  A  rampart  with 
which  Roman  armies  enclosed  their  camps  •  a 
trench  ;  a  wall.  Warton. 

VA-LO'Nl-A,  n.  A  name  applied  to  the  acorn- 
cups  of  Quercus  cegilops,  or  valonia  oak,  im- 
ported from  the  Levant  and  the  Morea,  and  used 
by  tanners  and  dyers.  Parnell, 

vAl'OR,  n.  [L.  valeo,  to  be  strong  ;  It.  valore ; 
Sp.  valor  ;  Fr.  valeur.] 

1.  t  Value.     '*  The  valor  of  a  penny."   More. 

2.  Bravery  ;  boldness ;  courage  ;  prowess. 

For  contemplation  he  and  valor  formed; 

For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace.       ilUlon. 

Syn.  — See  Courage. 

VAl'OR-oDs,  a.  [It.  valoroso  ;  Sp.  valeroso ;  Fr. 
valeureux.]     Havmg  valor ;  brave  ;  valiant. 

As  valorous  as  Hector  of  Troy.  Shak. 

VAL'QR-OUS-LY,  ad.     In  a  brave  manner.  Sliak. 

vAl'U-A-BLE  (val'yu-j-bl),  a.  [From  value.— 
It.  valiitabile  ;  Fr.  valable,  valid.] 

1.  Having  value  or  worth ;  being  possessed 
of  worth  or  useful  properties;  of  great  price; 
precious  ;  useful ;  as,  "  Valuable  property." 

2.  Deserving  regard ;  worthy  ;  estimable. 

A  just  account  of  that  valuable  person.  Atterburg. 

Syn.  —  ra/ttflft/e  is  applied  to  that  which  has  value; 
precious  and  costly  to  that  which  is  highly  valuable. 
A  valuable  discovery,  consideration,  or  product ;  pre' 
cious  metals  or  stones  ;  a  costly  estate  or  carriage  ;  an 
estimable  person  ;  worthy  of  commendation. 

vAl'U-A-BLE,  n.    A  thing  of  value,        Ec.  Rev. 

vAL'U-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  valuable  ;  preciousness.  Johnson. 

vAL-II-A'TION,  n.  [It.  valutazione ;  Sp.  vahia- 
don  ;  Fr.  evaluation.] 

1.  The  act  of  valuing ;  the  act  of  setting  a 
value  or  price  ;  appraisement.  Ray. 

2.  The  price  set  upon  any  thing ;  the  esti- 
mated or  rated  worth  of  any  thing ;  value. 

The  writers  expressed  not  the  valuation  of  the  denarius 
without  regard  to  its  present  valuation.  Arbuthnot. 

VAl'U-A-TOR,  n.  One  who  sets  a  value  or  price ; 
an  appraiser  ;  a  valuer. 

"What  valuators  will  the  bishops  make  use  of  ?        Swi/l. 

VAl'UE  (varyu),n.  [L.  valeo,  to  be  strong,  to  be 
worth  ;  It.  valore  ;  Sp.  valor ;  Fr.  valeur.] 

1.  The  quality  of  a  thing  which  renders  it 
useful,  or  the  property  or  capability  which  a 
thing  has  of  producing  some  good  ;  worth  ;  util- 
ity ;  as,  "The  intrinsic  value  of  water." 

It  is  necessary  in  the  outset  to  dis^tingnish  utility  from  value, 
or.  as  Adam  Smith  expresses  the  distinction,  valuein  usefrora 
value  in  exchange.  J'.  Cyc. 

2.  Price  equal  to  the  worth  of  the  thing 
bought ;  estimated  or  rated  worth  or  price ; 
cost ;  rate  ;  equivalent. 

Valve  signifies,  in  political  economy,  the  quantity  of  labor, 
or  of  the  product  of  labor,  which  will  exchange  for  a  given 
quantity  of  labor,  or  of  some  other  product  thereof.    /'.  Cyc. 

Tlie  value  of  commodities  is  regulated  principally  by  the 
comparative  facility  of  their  production,  and  partly  on  the 
relation  of  the  supply  and  demand.  ilaioider. 

3.  Estimation  ;  excellence  ;  iiuportance. 

Ye  are  all  physicians  of  no  value.  Job  xiii.  4. 

Caesar  is  well  acquainted  with  your  virtues. 
And  therefore  sets  this  value  on  your  life.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Cost. 

vAl'UE  (vai'yy),  v.  a.  [L.  valeo,  to  be  strong,  to 
be  worth  ;  It.  valutarc ;  Sp.  valuar ;  Fr.  evaluer, 
to  value  ;  valoir,  vain,  to  be  worth.]  [t.  val- 
ued ;  pp.  valuing,  valued.] 

1.  To  rate  at  a  certain  price ;  to  estimate  the 
worth  of;  to  set  or  fix  a  price  to  ;  to  appraise. 

A  mind  valuing  his  reputation  at  the  due  price  will  repute 
all  dishonest  gain  much  inferior  thereunto.  Carew. 

2.  To  rate  highly ;  to  prize  ;  to  regard ;  to  re- 
spect ;  to  appreciate  ;  to  esteem. 

Authors,  like  coins,  grow  dear  as  they  grow  oldi 

It  is  the  rust  wc  value,  not  the  gold.  /"o/ie. 

3.  To  take  account  of;  to  take  into  account. 

If  a  man  be  in  sickness,  the  time  will  seem  longer  without 
a  clock  .  . ,  for  the  mind  doth  value  every  moment.      Bacon. 
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VALUELESS 

4.  To  consider  with  respect  to  importance. 

Neither  of  them  valued  their  promiaes  according  to  rule! 

of  honor  or  integrity.  Clarendon. 

It  cannot  be  vulai.d  with  the  gold  of  Opbir.    Job  xxviii,  16. 

6.  t  To  raise  to  estimation. 

Vanity,  or  a  desire  of  valuing  ourselves.        Temple, 
6.  t  To  be  worth  ;  to  be  equal  in  worth  to. 

It  valuea  not  your  asking.  Shak. 

vAL'UE-LfiSS,  a.  Being  of  no  value  ;  worthless. 
vAl'U-5R  (v51'yu-?r),  n.  One  who  values.  FelL 
tVAL'VRE,  n.     Value.  Ilackluyt. 

vAL'VATE,  c.     {Bot.)  Having  valves;  valvular; 
valved.  Henslow. 

vAlve  (vSIv),  n.    [L.  valvie,  leaves  of  a  folding- 
door,  a  folding-door  ;  Fr.  valoe,  a  valve.  —  From 
>  L.  volvo,  to  roll,  to  turn.   Vossitis.] 

1.  One  of  the  leaves  of  a  folding-door,  or,  in 
the  plural,  a  folding-door.  Pope. 

Opening  their  valiKit,  self-moved  on  either  side. 

The  adamantine  doors  expanded  wide.  Harte. 

2.  {Machineri/.)  A  close  lid,  or  other  con- 
trivance for  closing  an  aperture  or  passage  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  a  fluid  to  pass  through 
that  aperture  only  in  one  direction. 

This  air.  by  the  opening  of  the  valve  and  forcing  up  of  the 
suclier.  may  be  driven  out.  Boyle. 

3.  {AnatJ)  Any  membrane,  or  duplicature  of 
a  membrane,  which  prevents  a  reflux  of  humors 
or  other  matters,  in  the  vessels  and  canals  of 
the  animal  body.  Dunglison. 

The  arteries,  with  a  contractile  force,  drive  the  blood  still 
forward !  it  being  hindered  from  going  baclcward  by  the 
valreK  of  the  heart.  Arbutltnot. 

Valrrs  whose  functions  appear  to  be  to  retard  or  to  modify 
the  course  of  substances  along  canals,  &c.  tHmglisun. 

4.  {Dot.)  One  of  the  pieces  into  which  a  de- 
hiscent pod,  or  any  similar  body,  splits.     Gray. 

5.  {Conch.)  One  of  the  shells  of  a  bivalve,  or 
of  the  pieces  of  a  multivalve  shell.         Brande. 

Puppet  valne,  a  cone,  or  frustum  of  a  cone,  fitted 
like  a  rover  to  a  conical  aperture,  which  it  opens  by 
risin<!,  and  closes  by  falling.  —  Rutani  I'o/oe,  a  valve 
usually  constructed  like  a  coninion  stopcock,  except 
that  it  commands  more  than  one  passage  at  tlie  same 
time.  If  the  handle  is  placed  in  one  position,  it  opens 
one  passage,  white  it  closes  another  ;  if  in  a  different 
position,  it  closes  the  first,  and  opens  tlie  second.  — 
Safety  ralne.  See  Safety-VALVE.  —  Sliding  voire, 
a  valve  which  slides  on  or  off  Its  aperture.  It  some- 
times has  a  cavity  in  its  under  side  capable  of  con- 
necting two  apertures  together,  wliile  a  tliird  aperture 
is  shut. —  Throttle  value,  a  partition  turning  on  an 
axis,  and  placed  across  the  interior  of  a  pipe,  as  the 
main  stoam  pipe  of  a  steam-engine.  If  turned  edge- 
wise, it  permits  the  steam  to  pass,  but  if  turned 
transversely,  it  obstructs  the  passage.  Bigelow. 

VAlVED  (vaivd),  a.     Having  valves.  Amott. 

VAlve'-SHELI.,  n.  {Conch.)  A  fresh-water  gas- 
teropod  of  the  genus  Valvata,  of  which  there 
are  several  species.  Woodward. 

VALV'LfT,  n.    A  little  valve  ;  a  valvule.  SmaH. 
VAl'VU-LAR,  a 

valvate. 
VAl'vOLE,  n.     [Fr.]     A  valvlet.  Johnson. 

VAm'BRACE,  n.  [Yt.  arant-brns;  avant,  hetore, 
and  bras,  the  arm.]  {Plate  Armor.)  The  piece 
which  served  as  a  protection  to  the  arm  below 
the  elbow  ;  vantbrace.  Brande. 

V,\-M0SE',  or  VA'MOS,  v.  n.  [Sp.  vamos,  let  us 
go,  go  on.]  To  depart  quickly  ;  to  be  oft"  [Cant 
and  local,  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

London  Antiquary.     Barilett. 

VAmP,  n.  [From  Fr.  avant,  before.  Skinner.  — 
Probably  from  the  Old  Sp.  arampies,  instep  of 
boots,  or  spatterdashes.  Todd.]  The  upper 
leather  of  a  shoe  or  boot.  Ainsworth. 

VAmp,  r.  a.  [i.  vamped  ;  pp.  vampino,  vamped.] 

1.  To  repair  by  putting  in  a  new  vamp,  or  up- 
per leather,  as  shoes.  Skittner. 

2.  To  patch,  piece,  or  mend  with  a  new  part ; 
to  give  a  new  appearance  to;  —  often  with  up. 

I  had  never  much  hopes  of  your  vam)>ed  play.        Sici/l. 

They  maintained  the  dignity  of  history,  and  thought  it 

beneath  them  to  vamp  up  old  traditions.  Bolinobroke. 

TVA.MP,  r.  n.    To  travel ;  to  proceed.  Locke. 

VAmp'PR,  >}.    One  who  vamps;   one  who  pieces 

out  an  old  thing  with  something  new.  Jomison. 
VAmp'^R,  i\  n.    To  vapor  or  swagger  ;  to  bluster ; 

to  bully.     [North  of  England.]  Grose. 


{Bot.)    Consisting  of  valves  ; 
Loiulon. 
A  valvlet. 
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VAM'PIRE,  n.  [Diit.  4r  Gcr.  vampir. —  li.  ^  Sp. 
vampiro;  Fr.  vampire.] 

1.  A  dead  person,  formerly  believed  by  the 
superstitious  in  various  nations  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  Hungary,  to  return,  in  body  and 
soul,  from  the  other  world,  and  wander  about 
the  earth  doing  evcr^  kind  of  mischief  to  the 
living,  generally  sucking  the  blood  of  persons 
asleep,  and  thus  causing  their  death.      P.  Cyc. 

49~  Tlie  only  manner  of  getting  rid  of  vampirM  was, 
according  to  Dom  Calmet,  to  disinter  their  bodies,  to 
pierce  them  with  a  stake  cut  from  a  green  tree,  to  cut 
off  their  heads,  and  to  burn  their  hearts.     P.  Cyc. 

2.  One  who  lives  upon  another ;  a  parasite  ; 
a  blood-sucker.  Wright. 

3.  {Zool.)  The  common  name  of  a  species  of 
bats  of  different  genera,  found  in  South  Amer- 
ica, which  suck  the  blood  of  persons  and  beasts 
when  asleep ;  vampire-bat ;  blood-sucker.  Baird. 

VAM'pIrE,  a.     Pertaining  to  vampires.      Clarke. 

VAm'PIRE-BAt,  n.  {Zool.)  The  vampire.  —See 
Vampire,  No.  3.  Darwin. 

VAM'PIR-I§M,  n.  1.  Superstition  respecting  vam- 
pires ;  the  visitation  of  blood-sucking  corpses. 

Hungary  and  its  dependencies  may  be  considered  as  the 
principal  seat  of  vampirisin.  J'.  Cue. 

2.  The  practice  of  extortion.  Clarke. 

VAm'PLATE,  n.  [Fr.  arant-plagiie ;  avant,  be- 
fore, and  plagtie,  a  plate.]  {Armor.)  A  circular 
shield  of  metal,  affixed  to  the  lance  of  the  armed 
knight  in  tilts  and  tourneys,  as  a  guard  or  shield 
over  the  hand.  FairhoU, 

VAN,  n.     [It.  avante,  before  ;  Fr.  avant.] 

1.  The  front  of  an  army  or  of  a  fleet. 

Van  to  ran  the  foremost  squadron  meet  Dryden. 

2.  A  fan  ;  an  instrument  for  making  a  wind. 
"They  call  it  a  corn  van."     [ii.]  Broome. 

3.  A  wing  with  which  the  air  is  beaten. 

He  wheeled  in  air,  and  stretched  his  vann  in  vain; 

Uis  vawi  no  longer  could  his  flight  maintain.  Drt/den. 

4.  {Minitig.)  The  process  of  sifting  or  cleans- 
ing ore  by  a  shovel.     [Local.]  Simmonds. 

5.  A  large,  covered  wagon  used  for  transport- 
ing merchandise,  &c.  Simmonds. 

VAn,  v.  a.    [Fr.  vanner ;  —  from  L.  vannus,  a  fan.] 

1.  fTo  fan  ;  to  winnow.  Bacon. 

2.  To  cleanse,  as  tin-ore,  by  a  shovel.  Weale. 

vAn'A-DATE,  n.     {Chem.)     Vanadiate.  Ure. 

VA-NA'DI-ATE,  n.  A  salt  consisting  of  vanadic 
acid  and  a  base.  Graham. 

VA-NAd'JC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  powerful,  brown- 
ish-red, metallic  acid,  consisting  of  one  equiv- 
alent of  vanadium  and  three  equivalents  of  ox- 
ygen. Miller. 
US'  At  a  red  heat  it  fuses  without  further  change, 
and  crystallizes  on  cooling,  becoming  incandescent 
from  the  evolution  of  latent  heat  in  the  act  of  solidi- 
fication.   Miller. 

VA-NAD'l-NlTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  brittle,  subtrans- 
lucent  or  opaque  mineral,  of  various  colors,  oc- 
curring in  crystals,  but  commonly  in  implanted 
globules  or  incrustations,  and  consisting  chiefly 
of  vanadiate  of  lead  and  chloride  of  lead.  Dana. 

vAn'A-DITE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of 
vanadous  acid  and  a  base.  Grahnm. 

VA-NA'DJ-UM,  n.  [Vanadis,  a  Scandinavian  idol.] 
A  rare  metal,  resembling  chromium  in  its  prop- 
erties, of  a  steel-white  lustre,  very  difficult  of 
fusion,  extremely  brittle,  a  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, and  at  common  temperatures  not  oxi- 
dized by  air  or  by  water.  Miller.    Graham. 

VAn'A-DO&S,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  con- 
sisting of  one  equivalent  of  vanadium  nnd  two 
eouivalents  of  oxygen,  and  called  also  binoxide 
of  vanadium,  and  vanadic  oxide.  Graham. 

VAN-c6u'RI-eR  (vftn-k8'r?-er)  [ySn-kar'ynr,  S. ; 
vSn-kor-yer',  W. ;  v5n-k8'r9-»,  P- ;  vang-k6r'vur, 
K. :  van-k6r'?-er,  Sm.  C],  n.  [Fr.  avant-<-6u- 
reur.]   A  precursor  ;  an  avant-courier.  Spenser. 

VAn'DAL,  n.     [Gcr.  wandein,  to  go  ;  to  wander.] 

1.  {Hi^t.)  One  of  a  fierce,  barbarous  people, 

comprising  various  tribes  of  Teutonic  and  also  of 

Slavonian  origin,  who  lived  in  Eastern  Prussia 

and  Pomerania.  p.  Cyc. 

93-  "  On  the  12th  July,  455,  they  plundered  Rome, 


VANISHING 

and  their  name  became  proverbial  as  that  of  the  imwt 
barbarous  among  the  barbarians."    P.  Qyc. 

2.  Abaibarian;  a  destroyer.  Smart. 

vAn'DAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resemblinK,  the 
Vandals  ;  barbarous  ;  Vandalic.  Byron. 

V;>N-DAL'|C  [v^n  dai'jk,  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  vSn'dHIk, 
J'odd,  Davis],  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
the  Vandals  ;  barbarous  ;  wantonly  destructive^ 

yandalic  rage  against  human  learning.  ViuimrtoH. 

vAn'D.\L-I§M,  «.  The  rude  and  barbarous  state 
or  character  of  the  Vandals  ;  barbarity. 

Those  barbarous  triumphs  are  passed,  and  anarchy  and 
Vandalum  can  return  no  more.  JJ.  M.  Williami. 

VAN-DYKE',  v.  a.  To  ornament  by  forming  in- 
dentations. Smart. 

vAN-DYKE',  n.  A  kind  of  handkerchief  for  the 
neck,  with  indentations  and  points,  as  seen  in 
the  portraits  of  persons  painted  by  Vandyck 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Smart. 

Vandyke  brown,  a  pigment  obtained  from  a  kind  of 
peat  or  bogeanh,  of  a  fine,  semi-transparent,  brown 
color;  —  so  called  from  the  supposition  of  its  being 
the  brown  used  by  Vandyck  in  bis  pictures.   FairhoU. 

VANE,  n.  [A.  S.fana  ;  Dut.  vaatie  ;  Oer./ahne ; 
Dan. yane  ;  Sw.  fana  ;  Icel.  f'hia.] 

1.  A  contrivance  for  showing  the  direction  of 
the  wind  ;  a  weather-cock. 

Jfg-  *'  It  consists  usually  of  a  thin  slip  of  wood  or 
metal,  attached  to  a  perpendicular  axis,  round  which 
it  moves  freely,  and  is  so  shaped  that  it  presents  al- 
ways the  same  extremity  to  the  |ioint  of  the  horizon 
from  which  the  wind  blows."    Brande. 

2.  {Ornith.)  That  part  of  a  feather  which  is 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  consisting  of 
narrow,  elongated  plates,  arranged  with  their 
flat  sides  towards  each  other,  and  their  margins 
in  the  direction  of  the  external  and  internal 
sides  of  the  feather.  Brande. 

3.  One  of  the  plates  or  blades  of  a  windmill, 
propeller,  &c.  Tomlinson. 

Vj^-J^ES' Sjf,  n.  {Ent.)  A  ^enus  of  lepidopterous 
insects  of  Rumerous  species,  the  larvae  of  which 
are  injurious  to  various  trees,  hop-vines,  &c. ; 
the  butterfly.  Harris. 

vAn'f6ss,  n.  {Fort.)  A  ditch  outside  of  the 
counterscarp,  usually  full  of  water.  Scott. 

vAng,  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  for  steadying  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  gaff"  to  a  ship's  side.  Brande, 

VAN'GLO  (vang'gl6),  n.  {Bot.)  The  oil-plant, 
Sesamum  orientale ;  bene.  Loudon. 

VAn'GUARD  (vSn'gard),  n.  [Fr.  arnut-garde.'] 
{Mil.)  That  part  of  an  army  which  prec-des 
the  main  body  on  the  march,  as  a  security  against 
surprise;  the  advance-guard;  the  van.  Brande. 

VA-NIl'LA,  n.  [Sp.  raynilla,  dim.  of  vaina,  a 
knife  or  scissor-case,  the  fruit  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sheath  of  a  knife.  Baird.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  climbing,  evergreen,  orchida- 
ceous plants,  indigenous  in  Mexico,  the  West 
Indies,  and  South  America:  —  a  name  applied 
in  commerce  to  the  fleshy,  pod-like  fruit  of  sev- 
eral species  of  Vanilla.  It  is  an  excellent  aro- 
matic, and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  choco- 
late, liqueurs,  and  confectionery. 

Liuulcy.     Wood  k  Sache. 

t  VA-NlL'Q-ftU6NCE,  n.  [L.  ranus,  vain,  and 
loquentia,  talking.]     Idle  or  vaip  talk.    Blount. 

t  V.A-NlL'Q-au£NT,  o.    Talking  idly.      Blount. 

VAN'ISH,  v.  n.  \\j.  vanesco ;  ranus,  empty;  It. 
svanire ;    Sp.  desraneccrse ;  Fr.  tvanouir.]     [». 

vanished;  pp.  VANISHING,  VANISHED.] 

1.  To  lose  perceptible  existence  ;  to  become 
imperceptible  or  invisible  ;  to  disappear. 

The  heavens  shall  ranit/i  away  like  smoke.  ba.  li.  <. 

2.  To  pass  away  ;  to  be  lost ;  to  be  no  more. 

All  these  delights  will  ranuA.  Milton. 

VAn'jSHED  (van'isht),  p.  a.  Having  vanished; 
having  no  perceptible  existence.  Pope. 

VAn'|8H-I.\G, />.  a.    That  vanishes. 

Vanishing  fraction,  (Math.)  a  fraction  which  re- 
duces to  the  form  of  £  for  a  particular  value  of  the 
variable  which  enters  it.  Da.  4'  ''• —  Vanishing  Hnra, 
{Perspective.)  the  converging  lines.  —  Vanishing  point, 
the  point  to  which  all  the  lines  converge.  —  t5ee  Peb- 
SPECTIVE.  FairholU 
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V-AN'I-TY,  n.     [L.  vanitas  ;  vantts,  vain,  empty  ; 
It.  valuta ;  Sp.  vanidad ;  Fr.  vanite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  vain ;  emptiness ;  un- 
certainty ;  inanity  ;  worthlessness ;  futility. 

Vanity  of  vanities;  all  is  vanity.  JScclts.  '.,  2. 

I  have  seen  all  the  works  that  are  done  under  the  sun; 

and,  behold,  all  is  vanity.  £ccles.  1. 14. 

2.  Fruitless  endeavor  ;  fruitless  desire. 

So  am  I  made  to  possess  months  of  vanity.         Job  vii.  3. 

3.  Trifling  labor  ;  fruitless  toil,     [r.] 

To  use  long  discourse  against  those  things  which  are  both 
against  Scripture  and  reason  might  rightly  be  judged  a  van- 
ity in  the  answerer.  JialHyh. 

4.  Empty  pleasure ;  vain  pursuit ;  idle  show ; 
unsubstantial  enjoyment ;  petty  object  of  pride. 

Think  not,  when  woman's  transient  breath  is  fled, 

That  all  her  inmVies  at  once  are  dead; 

Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards.  Pope. 

5.  Ostentation  ;  vain  or  empty  show.  Raleigh. 

6.  Petty  or  empty  pride ;  pride  exerted  upon 
slight  grounds,  or  on  small  occasions  ;  inflation 
of  mind ;  conceit  ;  conceitedness  ;  self-con- 
ceit. 

Pride  makes  us  esteem  ourselves;  raniVy  makes  us  desire 
the  esteem  of  others.  It  is  just  to  say,  as  Dean  Swift  has 
done,  tliat  a  man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain.  Blair. 

Every  man  has  just  as  much  vanity  as  he  wants  under- 
standing. Pope. 

Vanity  is  that  species  of  pride,  which,  while  it  presumes 
on  a  degree  of  superiority  in  some  particular  articles,  fondly 
courts  the  applause  of  every  one  within  its  sphere  of  action, 
seeking  every  occasion  to  display  some  talent  or  some  sup- 
posed excellency.  Voyan, 

Syn.  —  Vanity  \s  manifesteil  in  a  desire  to  attnict 
notice,  and  gain  admiration.  It  is  somewliat  allied 
to  pride,  and  still  more  to  conceit,  conceitedness,  self- 
conceit,  self-praise,  and  self-commendation.  Egotism  is 
one  form  of  vanity  oftea  manifested.  —  See  Arro- 
gance, Pride, 

VAN'auTSH  (vSng'IfwIsh),  v.  a.  [L.  vinco  ;  It.  vin- 
cere;  Sp.  viticer  ;  Fr.  »amCTe.][j.  vanquished; 

■      pp.  VANQUISHING,  VANQUISHED.] 

1.  To  conquer;  to  overcome;  to  subdue ;  to 
•     subjugate  ;  to  defeat ;  to  overpower. 

Were 't  not  a  shame,  that,  whilst  you  live  at  jar. 
The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished. 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vamiuish  you?    Shak. 
They  . . .  vanquished  the  rebels  in  all  encounters.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  confute;  to  disprove  ;  to  show  the  fal- 
lacy of;  to  defeat;  to  reduce  to  silence. 

This  bold  assertion  has  been  fully  vanquished  in  a  late  re- 
ply to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux's  treatise.  Atterbury. 

Syn. —  See  Conquer,  Defeat. 

VAN'dUiSII,  n.     A  disease   in  sheep  by  which 
they  pine  away  ;  vinquish.  Loudon. 

VAN  QUISH-A-BLE    (vang'kwjsh-j-bl),    a.      That 
may  be  vanquished  ;  conquerable.  Gaijton. 

VAN'aulSH-5R  (vang'kwjsli-er),n.  One  who  van- 
quishes ;  a  conqueror  ;  a  subduer.  Milton. 

VAN'aUlSH-MENT,  n.    The  state  of  being  van- 
quished ;  conquest ;  victory,     [ii.]        Bp.  Hall. 

VAn'TAQE,  n.     [From  advantage.'] 

1.  t  Gain  ;  profit ;  benefit ;  advantage. 

What  great  vantage  do  we  get  by  the  trade?  Sidney. 

2.  Superiority  ;  vantage-ground,     [r.] 

He  had  them  at  vantage,  being  tired  and  harassed  with  a 
long  march.  Bacon. 


3.  t  Opportunity  ;  convenience. 

^  Be  assured,  madam, 'twill  be  done 

With  Ills  next  vantage. 


Shak. 


^^^>  I  n.     [Fr.  avant-bras."]  Armor  for 
iss,  )  the  arm  ;  vambrace,  Shak. 


Shak, 

t  VAN'TAgiE,  V.  a.    To  profit.  denser. 

VAN'TA^tE-GROiyND,  n.  Superiority  in  state  or 
place ;  state  or  place  in  which  one  has  better 
means  of  action  than  another.  South. 

vAnt'brace, 
vAnt'brAi 

t  VAP,  m.    The  lifeless  part,  as  of  wine. 

In  vain  is  it  to  wash  a  goblet,  if  you  mean  to  put  into  it 
nothing  but  the  dead  lees.and  vap  of  wine.  Bp.  I'aylor. 

VAP'jD,  a.     [L.  vapidus;  vapor,  vapor,  steam.] 

1.  Having  the  spirit  evaporated ;  dead ;  spir- 
itless ;  tasteless  ;  flat,  as  wine.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Dull ;  prosy  ;  as,  "  A  vapid  discourse." 

VA-pId'J-TY,  n.     Vapidness  ;  flatness.      Ch.  Ob. 

VAp'JD-LY,  ad.     In  a  vapid  manner.  Allen. 

VAP'JD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  vapid  or 
spiritless ;  vapidity  ;  flatness.  Johnson. 

VA'POR,  n.  [L.  vapor ;  It.  vapore ;  Sp.  vapor ; 
Fr.  vapeur."] 


1.  {Physics.)  A  term  applied,  in  its  most  gen- 
eral sense,  to  all  bodies  e.\isting  in  the  aeriform 
state,  but  commonly,  and  more  properly,  re- 
stricted to  substances  existing  in  that  state  which 
are  ordinarily  in  the  liquid  or  the  solid  state  ;  as, 
"  Aqueous  vapor  "  ;  "  Mercurial  vapor."  Nichol. 

flfS"  "  When  liquids  and  certain  solids  are  heated, 
they  become  converted  into  elastic  fluids,  or  vapors, 
wliicli  differ  from  gases  in  this  respect,  that  they  are 
not,  under  common  circumstances,  permanently  elas- 
tic, but  resume  the  liquid  or  solid  form  when  cooled 
down  to  ordinary  temperatures."    Brande. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  limited  to  water  in  an 
aeriform  state.  Brande. 

3.  Fume ;  steam  ;  mist ;  fog.  Dri/den. 

4.  Wind;  flatulence.  Bacon. 

5.  Mental  fume  ;  vain  imagination. 

If  his  sorrow  bring  forth  amendment,  he  hath  the  grace  of 
hope,  though  it  be  clouded  over  with  a  melancholy  vapor, 
that  it  be  not  discernible  even  to  himself.  Hammond. 

6.  pi.  A  term  formerly  much  in  vogue  for  a 
state  of  nervous  debility  and  consequent  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  under  which  the  images  of  the 
brain  float  with  a  sort  of  visible  distinctness  be- 
fore the  patient ;  hypochondriasis ;  spleen. 

Syn.  —  Vapor  is  an  elastic,  aeriform  fluid,  into 
which  liquids  and  certain  solids  are  converted  by 
heat ;  and  it  is  often  used  in  a  limited  sense  to  denote 
the  water  that  exists  in  the  atmosphere  produced  by 
evaporation.  Steam  is  the  vapor  of  water  generated 
by  heat  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  Oas  is  a  term 
applied  to  all  permanently  elastic  fluids  or  airs  differ- 
ing from  atmospheric  air.  Vapor  anA  steam  differ  from 
gases  in  not  being  permanently  elastic  ;  but  they  re- 
sume the  liquid  or  solid  form  when  cooled  down  to 
the  ordinary  temperature.  Some  of  the  gases  are 
highly  inflammable.  The  vapor  of  the  atmosphere ; 
a  ra/ior-bath  ;  steam-engine  ;  steam  boat  or  vessel  j 
oxygen  or  hydrogen  gas  ;  gas  light.  —  See  MiST. 

VA'POR,  V.  n.      [L.  vapoio.l      \i.  vapored  ;  pp. 

VAPOniNG,  VAPORED.] 

1.  To  pass  ort"  in  vapor  ;  to  evaporate,     [r.] 

The  whole  world  vapors  in  thy  breath.  Donne. 

2.  To  emit  vapor  or  fumes. 

Swift  running  waters  i-apor  not  so  much  as  standing 
waters.  Bacon. 

3.  To  bully  ;  to  brag ;  to  bluster  ;  to  swagger. 

Let  Dutchmen  vapor,  Spaniards  curse.  Dorset. 

VA'POR,  v.  a.    1.  To  emit  oi  scatter  in  vapor. 

Break  oft"  this  last  lamenting  kiss. 

Which  sucks  two  souls,  and  vapors  both  away.    Donne. 

2.  To  boast ;  to  brag  of.  Swift. 

VAP-O-RA-BIL'J-TY,  n.  The  susceptibility  of  vap- 
orization, knowles. 

VAP'O-RA-BI.E,  a.  That  may  be  changed  or  con- 
vei  ted  into  vapor ;  vaporizable.  Smart. 

t  VAP'O-RATE,  V.  n.    To  evaporate.     Cockeram. 

VAP-O-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  vaporatio.]  The  act  of 
escaping  or  passing  oflf  in  vapor.  Biblioth.  Bibl. 

VA'POR-BATfl,  n.  1.  A  bath  in  vapor  ;  a  medi- 
cated steam  bath  ;  expostire  of  the  body,  as  for 
health,  to  vapor  of  any  kind:  —  also,  the  place 
of  bathing,  in  vapor.  Dmiglison. 

2.  (Chem.)  An  apparatus  for  heating  a  sub- 
stance by  means  of  the  vapor  of  water  or 
steam.  U7'e. 

VA 'PORED  (va'purd),  a.     1.  Wet  with,  or  subject- 
ed to,  vapor;  moist;  damp  ;  humid.      Sackville. 
2.  Splenetic  ;  peevish.  Green. 

VA'POR-fR,  n.  One  who  vapors;  a  boaster;  a 
blusterer  ;  a  swaggerer.        Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

VA'POR-5R-MftTH,  n.  {Ent.)  A  moth  of  the 
genus  Orgyia,  of  which  there  are  two  species, 
the  white-masked  {Orgyia  leucostignia),  and 
the   antique   or  rusty  {Orgyia  antiqua) 


Tussock-moth. 


See 
Harris. 


VA-PO-RlF'jpR-OUa,   a.      [L.  vapor,  vapor,    and 
fero,  to  bring.]     Conveying  vapor.  Blount. 

VA-PO-rIf'IC,  a.      [L.  vapor,  vapor,  and./ae/o, 
to  make.]     Converting  into  vapor.  Smart. 

VA'POR-l-FORM,  a.    [L.  vapor,  vapor,  and^orma, 
form.]  Having  the  form  of  vapor.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

VA'POR-lNG-LY,  ad.    In  a  bullying  or  bragging 
manner  ;  blusteringly ;  swaggeringly.         Todd. 

VA'POR-ISH,  a.    1.  Vaporous ;  full  of,  or  abound- 
ing with,  vapors.  "  The  vaporous  place."Sanrfys. 
2.  Splenetic  ;  hypochondriac.  Pope. 


VAp'OR-I-ZA-BLE,  a.  Susceptible  of  being  con. 
verted  into  vapor  ;  vaporable.  Brande. 

VAP-OR-{-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  the  process 
of  vaporizing  ;  evaporization.  Brande. 

VAP'OR-iZE,  v.  a.  \i.  vaporized  ;  pp.  vapor- 
izing, VAPORIZED.]  To  convert  into  vapor,  as 
by  application  of  heat ;  to  evaporate.  Phil.  Jour. 

VAP'OR-IZ-5;r,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  con- 
verts  into  vapor.  Standard. 

VA-POR-OSE',  a.     Vaporous,     [r.]      Arbuthnot. 

VA'POR-OUS,  a.  [L.  vaporosus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  vapo- 
roso ;  Fr.  vaporeux.'\ 

1.  Full  of  vapors  or  exhalations  ;  pertaining 
to,  or  containing,  vapor.  Derham. 

The  vaporous  night  approaches.  Shak, 

2.  Windy;  flatulent.  > 

The  food  which  is  most  vaporous  and  perspirable  is  the 
most  easily  digested.  .        Aiimthnot. 

3.  Unsubstantial;  unreal;  vain.  Wright. 
VA'POR-OUS-NESS,  n.      The  state  or  the  quality 

of  being  vaporous.  Hist.  R.  S. 

VA'POR-Y,  a.    1.  Full  of  vapor ;  vaporous. 

All  the  vapory  turbulence  of  heaven.  Thomson. 

2.  Peevish  ;  hypochondriac ;    splenetic. 

Court  the  vapory  god  soft  breathing  in  the  wind.    Thomson. 

t  VAP-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  vaptilo,  to  be  beaten.] 
The  act  of  beating  or  whipping.  Coles. 

V./i-RJ'JVUS,n.  [Arab,  owaran.]  {ZoSl.)  Age- 
nus  of  aquatic  lizards,  the  species  of  which  ac- 
quire a  size  only  inferior  to  the  crocodiles;  — 
called  also  uuranus.  Baird. 

t  vArE,  n.  [Sp.  vara,  a  rod.]  A  wand  or  staff 
of  justice  or  authority.  Howell. 

vAr's:c,  or  VAR'e^H,  n.  [Fr.]  A  name  applied 
to  sea-weed,  on  the  coast  of  France  ;  —  corrupted 
into  vraick  in  the  Channel  Islands.  Baird. 

vA'RI,n.  {Zoul.)  A  species  of  Lemur,  about 
the  size  of  a  cat,  a  native  of  Madagascar.  Fischer. 

VA-Rl-A-BIL'l-TY,n.   Variableness.  McCulloch, 

VA'RJ-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  variabilis;  varius,  varie- 
gated ;  It.  variabile  ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  variable!] 

1.  Changeable  ;  capable  of  change  or  altera- 
tion ;  mutable  ;  inconstant ;  fickle. 

By  the  lively  image  of  other  creatures  did  those  ancients 

represent  the  variable  passions  of  mortals.  Jialeigk. 

His  heart  1  know  how  varinhle  and  vain.  Milton. 

2.  {Math.)  Noting  quantities  which  are  con- 
sidered in  a  variable  or  changeable  state,  either 
increasing  or  decreasing.  Hutton. 

Variable  motion,  the  motion  of  a  body  continually 
acted  on  by  a  force  which  changes  or  is  different  at 
every  instant.  Hutton. 

Syn.  —  See  Changeable. 
VA'RI-A-BLE,  n.      {Math.)    A  name  applied  to 
quantities  which  admit  of  an  infinite  number  of 
values   in  the  same  expression.    Thus  in  the 
equation  x^  -{■  y^  =  R^,  x  and  y  are  variables. 

Davies. 

j8®=When  there  are  several  variables  in  the  same 
equation,  it  is  customary  to  consider  all  but  one  as 
independent  variables,  or  variables  to  which  values 
may  be  assigned  at  pleasure  :  the  remaining  one  is 
called  K  function  of  the  others,  its  value  being  depen- 
dent upon  the  values  attributed  to  them.  Some  au- 
thors, instead  of  variable  and  constant  quantities,  use 
the  terms  fluent  and  stable  guantities.    Davies.   Hutton. 

VA'RJ-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being 
variable  ;  changeableness  ;  mutability. 

You  are  not  solicitous  about  the  t'a)-ta6fen«»sof  the  weather 
or  the  change  of  seasons.  Addison. 

'2.  Levity;  inconstancy;  fickleness. 

Censurers  subject  themselves  to  the  charge  of  variaJHIeness 
in  judgment.  S-  Richardson. 

VA'RJ-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  variable  manner ;  change- 
ably  ;  mutably  ;  inconstantly.  Johnson, 

VA'Rl-ANCE,  n.     [L.  variantia.  —  See  Vary.] 

1.  A  difference  ;  disagreement ;  discord. 

A  cause  of  law,  by  violent  course. 

Was,  from  a  variance,  now  a  war  become.         Daniel 

2.  An  alteration  ;  variation,     [ii.]        Clarke. 

3.  {Laio.)  A  disagreement  or  difference  be- 
tween two  parts  of  the  same  legal  proceeding, 
which  ought  to  agree.  Bouvier. 

teg"  Variances  are  between  the  writ  and  the  decla- 
ration, and  between  the  declaration  and  the  evidence. 
Botivier. 

At  variance,  in  disagreement ;  in  a  want  of  agree- 
ment ;  in  dispute ;  in  dissension  ;  in  controversy. 
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VARIANT 

VA'RJ-ANT,  a.  Variable ;  inconstant ;  fickle. 
[Used  in  Scotland,  and  sometimes  in  Eng.  and 
the  U.  S.]     Jandeson.    Gent.  Mag,    LongfeUow. 

And  mpn  were  found  of  nntiirc  variant.  Chaucer. 

Though  the  forma  of  belief  may  be  aomcwhat  variant.  Start. 

VA'RJ-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  vario,  variatus.'\  To 
change  ;  to  alter  ;  to  vary. 

Thia  nrtificiul  chttnjrc  is  but  a  fixation  of  nature's  inron- 
•tancy,  helping  itn  rartatiiig  iufirmttiea.  Jip.  Taylur. 

t^  Thia  old  word  is  sonietimes  used  in  America, 
panlcularly  by  clerjiyiimn  ;  but  it  is  regarded  as  obso- 
lote  in  England.     Pickering. 

VA-R(-A'TION,  n.  [L.  variatio  ;  It.  variazione  ; 
Sp.  variacion ;  Fr.  varuUion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  varying  ;  change  ;  alteration  ; 
mutation  ;  difference  at  different  times. 

The  perpetual  variations  of  our  speech.  Swift. 

2.  A  deviation  ;  departure  ;  difference. 

He  observed  the  rnrio'iOH  of  our  Enplish  from  the  origi- 
nal, and  niude  an  entire  trauslatiou  of  the  whole  for  his  pri- 
vate use.  FelL 

3.  {Gram.\  A  change  of  termination. 

The  nilesof  grammar,  and  useful  example  of  thQ  variation 
of  words  and  the  peculiar  form  of  speech,  are  often  appointed 
to  be  repeated.  Watlg. 

4.  (Mus.)  A  reproduction  of  the  essential 
features  of  a  melody  or  theme  in  a  more  fanci- 
ful or  florid  form.  Dwiyht. 

5.  (Astron.)  A  periodic  irregularity  in  the 
motion  of  the  moon,  arising  from  the  disturbing 
action  of  the  sun.  Herschel. 

tEg"  The  extent  of  fluctuation  to  and  fro  in  the 
moon's  longitude  which  it  produces,  is  not  less  than 
one  degree  and  four  minutes.  It  was  discovered  by 
About  Wefa,  an  Arabian  astronomer,  al>out  the  year 
975,  and  was  the  first  inequality  produced  by  pertur- 
bation which  Newton  succeeded  in  explaining  by  tlie 
theory  of  gravitation.     Herschel. 

6.  {Magnetism.)  The  angle  formed  by  the  di- 
rection assumed  by  a  compass-needle  and  a 
meridian  line  on  a  horizontal  plane ;  the  angle 
formed  by  the  terrestrial  meridian  and  the  mag- 
netic meridian ;  the  deviation  or  declination  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  when  poised  with  liberty 
of  horizontal  motion,  from  the  true  meridian. " 

Young. 

iiS"The  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  not 
constant  for  the  same  place.  At  Paris,  in  1063,  the 
needle  pointed  due  north  ;  previously  to  that  time  the 
variation  had  been  easterly  ;  since  then  it  has  been 
westerly,  increasing  till  1814,  when  it  was  more  than 
22J  degrees.  It  then  began  slowly  to  decrease.  Tiie 
variation  of  the  needle  is  also  subject  to  daily  fluctua- 
tions connected  with  the  function  of  solar  heat,  anil 
called  diurnal  variation.  The  diurnal  range  some- 
times amounts  to  twenty -five  minutes.     Lardner. 

Calculus  of  variations,  (Math.)  a  branch  of  the 
higher  mathematics,  by  which,  an  expressiun  or  func- 
tion being  given,  containing  two  or  more  variable 
quantities,  whose  relation  is  expressed  by  a  deter- 
minate law,  it  is  found  what  that  function  becomes, 
when  the  law  itself  is  supposed  to  experience  any 
variation  indefinitely  small,  occasioned  by  the  varia- 
tion of  one  or  of  Aeveral  of  the  terms  which  express 
that  law.  Iluttoii. 

Variation  of  curvature,  (Math.)  the  rate  at  which 
the  curvature  of  any  curve  is  varied,  that  of  the  circle 
excepted,  which  is  constant.  Hutton. 

Syn.  —  Variation  is  the  act  of  varying ;  variety,  the 
quality  of  varying,  or  the  thing  varied.  The  varia- 
tion of  the  seasons;  variety  of  productions  ;  a  diver- 
sity of  employments  and  opinions. — See  Change, 
Difference,  Variety. 

Syn.—  See  Changeable. 

vAr-I-CF.L'LjI,  n.  [Low,  L.,  dim  of  variola, 
small-pox.]  {Med.)  The  chicken-pox,  a  disease 
characterized  by  small,  glabrous,  transparent 
vesicles  scattered  over  the  body.         Dunglison. 

VAr'I-CO-CELE,  n.  [L.  rarix,  a  dilated  vein,  and 
Gr.  Kt'iln,  a  tumor.]  {Med.)  A  varicose  dilatation 
of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum  and  spermatic  cord, 
being  a  soft,  doughy,  unequal,  knotty,  compres- 
sible, and  indolent  tumor  an  the  cord,  increasing 
from  below  upward  ;  spermatocele.    Dunglison. 

VAR-1-COSE',  a.  [L.  varicosus  ;  rarix,  a  varicose 
vein.]  {Med.)  Pertaining  to,  or  affected  with, 
varix.  —  See  Vakix.  Dunglison. 

VAR'I-COOS  fvarVkus,  P.  K.  C.  Wb.;  va'rp-kus, 
Sm.'],  a.  [L.  varicostts.']  Swelled,  as  a  vein ; 
diseased  with  dilatation  ;  varicose.  Sharpe. 

VA'RJED  (va'rjd),  p.  a.  Diversified;  changed; 
having  a  variety  ;  variegated.  Tfiomson. 

ii  VA'RJ-e-GATE  [va'r9-e-gat,  S.  W.  J.Ja.  Sm.  R. 
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C. ;  v£'r9-?-Rat  or  vSr'e-9-g5t,  P.],  v.  a.  [L.  »o- 
riego,  variegatus ;  variiis,  various,  and  a^jo,  to 
move,  to  make  ;  It.  varieggiare.]  [i.  vakieoat- 
Ei) ;  pp.  VAKIEOATINO,  VAKiEGATEi).]  To  make 
various  ;  to  stain  or  mark  with  different  colors ; 
to  vary ;  to  diversify  ;  to  streak. 

They  had  fountains  of  variepated  marble.        Arbuthnol. 

The  sheila  are  filled  with  a  white  spar,  which  varieyalen 

and  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  atone.  Woodward. 

49-  "  All  our  orthoepists  are  uniform  in  placing 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  and  all 
sound  the  a  as  in  vary,  except  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  Buchanan,  who  give  it  the  short  sound  as 
in  carry. ^'     tyalker. 

II  TA'RI-5-gAt-5D,  p.  a.  Having  divers  colors; 
diversified ;  party-colored ;  many-colored.  Pope. 

II  VA-Rl-5-GA'TION,  n.  Act  of  variegating,  or 
state  of  being  variegated ;  diversity  of  colors. 

Plant  them  Fchoicc  tulips]  in  natural  earth  somewhat  Im- 
poverished with  very  fine  sand,  else  they  will  soon  lose  their 
variegatiowi.  Evelyn. 

V.\-RI'5-TY,  n.  [L.  rarietas;  varius,  various; 
It.  varieta  ;  Sp.  variedad ;  Fr.  varii-t".'] 

1.  Intermixture  of  one  thing  with  another; 
change  ;  variation  ;  difference ;  diversity. 

All  sorts  arc  here  that  all  the  earth  yieldsj 

Varietji  without  end.  Milton. 

Variety 't  the  ver^  spice  of  life, 

That  gives  it  all  its  flavor.  Cowper. 

Variety  Is  so  necessary  to  a  pleasing  flow  of  language,  that 

the  most  elegant  symmetry  of  verse  cannot,  in  any  Toiigth- 

ened  series,  atoue  for  the  want  of  it.  Miljord. 

2.  One  thing  of  many  different  things; — in 
this  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

Those  varieties  which  the  earth  bringcth  forth.      Raleigh. 

3.  Dissimilitude  ;  want  of  similarity. 

There  Is  a  variety  in  the  tempera  of  good  men.   Atterbury. 

4.  A  number  or  many  and  different  kinds. 

He  now  only  wants  more  time  to  do  that  variety  of  good 
which  his  soul  tliirstcth  alter.  Law. 

5.  {Nat.  Hist.)  A  subdivision  of  species 
founded  on  characters  supposed  not  to  be  per- 
manent. Baird. 

Minor  deviations  not  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  com- 
mon origin  constitute  varieties.  Gray. 

Syn.  — See  Change,  Difference. 

VA'RJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  varius,  various,  and  forma, 
form.]  Having  various  or  different  forms  or 
shapes ;  multiform.  Maunder. 

VA'Rl-FORMED,  a.  Variform ;  multiform.  Clarke. 

VA'RI-FY,  V.  a.   To  variegate ;  to  vary,  [h.]  Swift. 

V.a-HI'0-L4,n.     [LowL.] 

1.  {"Med.)  The  small-pox,  a  very  contagious 
disease.  Brande. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  shield  in  the  genus  Variolaria, 
having  a  pustular  appearance.  Uenslow. 

VA-Rl'O-LAR,  a.    Spotted  with  pimples.    Smart. 

vA-R|-0-I.A'TION,  n.  {Med.)  Inoculation  for 
the  variola,  or  small-pox.  Dunglison. 

VA-RJ-OL'IC,  a.    Relating  to  variola.  Dunglison. 

VA'RI-O-LITE,  n.  [L.  varius,  various,  and  Gr. 
^.iOos,  stone.]  {Min.)  A  dark-green  variety  of 
orthoclase,  containing  lighter  globular  particles  ; 
—  found  in  the  river  Drac,  in  France.        Dana. 

VA'RI-O-LolD  [var'?-o-l()Id,  K.  Dunglison;  va'r?- 
o-lilid,  B.  ^Vb.■,  v9-ri'i)-l(ild.  Sot.  C".],  n.  [Low 
L.  variola,  small-pox,  and  Gr.  tlioi,  form.] 
{Med.)  The  small-pox  modified  by  previous  in- 
oculation or  vaccination.  Dunglison. 

vA-RI-O-LoId',  a.  Pertaining  to  the  disease 
called  varioloid.  Dunglison. 

VA-RI'O-LOtrs  [vsi-rl'o-ias,  Ja-  Sm.  C.  Ash,  Todd, 
"Maunder ;  v?-rl'o-lixs  or  va-r?-5'lu8,  K. ;  va're-o- 
liSs,  W^6.],  a.  [Low  L.  variola,  the  small-pox!] 
Pertaining  to  the  small-pox  ;  having  marks  like 
those  of  the  small-pox.  Todd. 

vA-Rl-b'RUM.  [L.,  gen.  pi.  of  varius.l  Con- 
taining a  variety  ;  —  abbreviated  from  the  Latin 
phrase,  cum  notis  vanorum. 

Variorum  editions,  editions  of  works  in  which  the 
notes  of  the  various  commentators  are  inserted.  Croker. 

vA'RI-otJS,  a.    [L.  varius;  It.  <^  Sp.  rnno.l 

1.  Different ;  several ;  divers ;  manifold. 

Then  were  they  known  to  men  by  variotut  names. 
And  vtirious  iilola,  through  the  heathen  world.     Milton. 

2.  Changeable  ;  uncertain  ;  mutable. 

A  man  so  rarinim  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  maiikind'a  epitoraei 
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Btlffln  opinions,  alwaya  In  the  wronfr. 
Was  every  thing  by  atarta,  and  nothing  long.    Dryden. 
Robert.  ¥rh<)  was  rariour  In  his  nature,  ood  always  under 
the  power  of  the  present  iierauader.  Swi/t. 

3.  Unlike  each  other ;  multiform  ;  diverse. 

Varioiu  in  arma,  in  habit,  and  in  tongue.  Vrydat, 

4.  Having  variety  ;  variegated  ;  diversified. 

The  earth  was  made  ao  varioiu,  that  the  mind 

Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change. 

And  phased  with  novelty,  might  be  indulged.    Cbwper 

Syn-  — See  Different. 

VA'RJ-oOs-LY,  ad.  In  a  various  manner.  Bacon. 

VAr'IS-cIte,  n.  (Min.)  \  reniform,  apple-green, 
translucent  mineral,  of  weak,  greasy  lustre,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  alumina,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  water.  Dana. 

^■j'.^f^^  «-.:  v\rXR'f-CE9.  [L.;  tanu,  bent.] 
{Med.)  Dilatation  of  a  vein  ;  a  varicose  vein. 

t(9-  Varices  are  owing  to  local  reurdation  of  the 
venous  circulation,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  relaxation 
of  the  parietes  of  the  vein.     Dunglison.. 

VAR-LRSSE',  n.  {Farriery.)  An  imperfection 
upon  the  inside  of  the  ham,  a  little  distant  from 
the  curb,  but  about  the  same  height.  Stocqueler. 

VAR'LgT,  n.  [Old  Fr.  varkt,  now  valet.  John- 
son.  —  Tooke  considers  varkt  and  valet  to  be  the 
same  word  as  harlot  (the  aspirate  being  changed 
to  v),  and  to  mean  simply  a  hireling.  —  Perhaps 
from  the  same  root  as  vassal.  —  See  Valet.] 

1.  t  A  follower  or  attendant  of  a  page  or  of  a 
knight ;  any  servant  or  attendant.  Spenser. 

Call  here  my  varlet,  I  '11  unarm  again.  Skat, 

2.  A  scoundrel ;  a  knave ;  a  rascal ;  a  rogue. 

I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever  chewed.  Skat, 

Thou,  varlet,  dost  thy  master's  gains  devour! 
Thou  milk'st  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an  hour.  Drjiden. 

tVAR'LpT-RY,  n.  The  rabble;  crowd;  popu- 
lace ;  mob.     "  The  shouting  varletry."      Shak. 

VAR'NJSH,  n.  [Low  L.  vemir ;  It.  vemice ;  Sp. 
vamiz ;  Fr.  vernis.  —  Dut.  vemis ;  Ger.  Jimiss ; 
Dan.  fernis ;   Sw.  femissa ;  Old  Eng.  vemish. 

—  Skinner  refers  this  word  to  burnish.] 

1.  A  solution  of  a  resin,  or  of  a  gum-resin,  in 
a  liquid,  which,  being  spread  over  a  surface, 
evaporates,  and  leaves  the  solid  in  the  form  of 
a  brilliant,  transparent  film,  impervious  to  mois- 
ture. Tomlinson.     P.  Cyc. 

t^ " Varnishes  maybe  divided  into  three  classes 

—  alcoholic  or  spirit  ramisheji,  volatile-oil  varmisJtes, 
and  fixed-oil  varnishes."    P.  Cyc. 

2.  Cover  ;  palliation  ;  mitigation  ;  an  artifi- 
cial covering  to  give  a  fair  appearance.       Todd. 

VAR'NISH,  15.  a.  [Fr.  vemisser,  veniir.]  [i.  var- 
nished ;  pp.  VARXisHixo,  varnished.! 

1.  To  cover  with  varnish.  itoUand. 

2.  To  cover,  as  mth  varnish ;  to  conceal  or 
decorate  with  something  ornamental ;  to  adorn. 

With  seeming  good  so  vamidiing  their  ill.       Dragon. 

3.  To  hide  with  color  of  rhetoric  ;  to  palliate. 

They  vaniinh  all  their  errors,  and  serura 

The  ills  they  act  and  all  the  world  endure.         Denkam, 

VAE'NJSII-gR,  n.     1.  One  who  varnishes.  Boyle. 
2.  A  disguiser ;  an  adoriier.  Pope. 

VAR'NISH-Ing,  n.  The  act  of  covering  with  var- 
nish :  — materials  for  varnish.  Clarke. 

VAR'NISII-TREE,  n.  A  name  applied  to  sev- 
eral  trees  exuding  naturally,  or  from  incisions, 
liquid  resins,  which  are  used  for  varnishing  in 
the  East  Indies;  as  Rhus  remix,  a  Japanese 
tree,  Stagmaria  vemiciflua,  which  yields  Japan 
lacquer,  &c.  P.  Cyc.     Lituiley. 

49- The  ^atcr  part  of  the  trees  which  yield  them 
liquid  varnishes  exhale  some  volatile  acrid  principle 
which  renders  the  air  near  them  irritating  and  hurt- 
ful to  persons  ex|>08ing  themselves  to  it.     P.  Cyc 

vAr'RY,  n.  {Her.)  A  term  denoting  the  mix- 
ture of  argent  and  azure  vaix)'.  Weale. 


VART'A-BED,  n. 

astic. 


{Eccl.)  An  Armenian  ecclesi. 
J.  iV.  Gibbs. 


VAR'V?!,^,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  rervettes.)  Silver  rings 
about  the  leg  of  a  hawk,  on  which  the  owner's 
name  is  engraved ;  vervels.  Bailey. 

VAR'V|-c!TE,  n.  {Min.)  An  altered  manganite, 
consisting  largely  of  pyrolusite.  Dana. 

VA'RY,  r.  o.  [L.  tytrto;  raritw,  vartous ;  It.  »«r»- 
are;  Sp. variar;  Fr.  varier.]     [i.  varied;  pp. 

VARYING,  varied.] 
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VARY 

1-  To  make  or  cause  to  be  different ;  to  alter. 

Let  your  ceaseless  change 
Var;/  lo  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise.  MiUon. 

2.  To  change  ;  to  transform  ;  to  transmute. 

We  arc  to  vary  the  customs  according  to  the  time  and 

country  where  the  scene  of  action  lies.  Dniilen. 

He  variest  every  shape  with  case.  I'ope. 

God  hath  .  . .  varied  the  inclinations  of  men  according  to 
the  variety  of  actions  to  be  performed.  Browne. 

3.  To  diversify  ;  to  variegate  ;  to  modify. 

God  hath  here 
Varied  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Change. 
VA'RY,  V.  n.     1.  To  be  changeable  ;  to  change; 
to  appear  in  different  or  various  forms. 

Darkling  stands 
The  varyhig  shore  o'  th'  world.  Snak. 

2.  To  be  unlike  ;  to  differ  ;  to  disagree. 

The  public  constitutions  of  nations  vai'i/.  Collier. 

In  judgment  of  her  substance  thus  they  Kory,  . 

And  vai-y  thus  in  judgment  of  her  seat.  JJavies. 

3.  To  become  unlike  itself ;  to  alter. 

He  would  vary  and  try  both  ways  in  turn.  Bacon. 

4.  To  deviate ;  to  depart ;  to  swerve. 

The  crime  consists  in  violating  the  law,  and  varying  from 
the  right  rule  of  reason.  l,oclce. 

5.  To  succeed ;  to  change  successively. 

"While  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace, 
Pant  in  her  breast  and  vary  in  her  lace.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Differ. 
t  VA'RY,  n.     Change  ;  alteration.  Shak. 

VAS'CU-L.\R,  a.  [L.  vasculum,  dim.  of  vas,  a  ves- 
sel ;  It.  i-ascolare,  vascular;  Sp.  vasculoso;  Ft. 
vasculaire-l 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  vessels  of  an  animal  or 
vegetable  body,  —  in  the  animal  body  to  arteri- 
al, venous,  or  lymphatic  vessels,  but  generally 
to  blood-vessels  only.  Dutiglison.     Gray. 

Bichat  gave  the  name  vanevJar  system  to  the  hlood-ves- 
gels,  and  of  these  he  made  two  divisions.  Dungbson. 

2.  Containing  vessels  ;  consisting  of  ducts. 

The  distinct  class  of  vascular,  flowcrlcss  plants.  Gray. 
Vascular  plants,  {Bot.)  a  term  applied  to  plants  con- 
stituting one  of  De  Candolle's  two  grand  divisions  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  comprising  all  plants,  whether 
herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  which  have  vascular  and 
woody  tissues  in  their  composition;  —  called  also 
vasculares,  and  used  in  contradistinction  to  cellular 
plants,  which  are  entirely  composed  of  cellular  tissue, 
strictly  so  called,  and  constitute  De  Candolle's  other 
grand  division.  Gray.  Loudon.  —  Vascular  system, 
(Anat.)  the  blood-vessels,  arterial  and  venous.  Duii- 
gUsnn  :  —  {Bot.)  Those  interior  portions  of  any  plant 
in  which  vessels  or  ducts  occur.  The  vascular  sys- 
tem, in  an  exogenous  stem,  is  confined  to  the  space 
between  the  pith  and  bark,  where  it  chiefly  consists 
of  ducts  and  pitted  or  woody  tissue, collected  into 
cotnpact,  wedge-shaped  vertical  plates,  the  edges  of 
which  rest  on  the  pith  and  bark,  and  the  sides  of 
which  are  in  contact  with  the  medullary  rays.  In 
endogenous  plants,  the  vascular  system  lies  embedded 
in  the  cellular  system  in  the  form  of  thick  fibres,  sel- 
dom having  any  tendency  to  collect  into  zones  or 
wedges  resembling  wood.  Henslow.  Llndley. —  Vas- 
cular tissue,  (Bot.)  a  name  applied  to  transformations 
of  cells  forming  ducts,  as  spiral  ducts,  annular  ducts, 
&c.     Oray. 

VAS-CU-LA'RE§,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  Phsenogamous, 
cotyledonous,  or  vascular  plants.  Wood. 

VAS-CU-lAR'I-TV,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  vascular.  Dunglison. 

VAS-CU-LIF'pR-OtJS,  a.  [L.  vasculum,  a  small 
vessel,  and/ero,  to  bear ;  Sp.  rasculifero.]  (Bot.) 
Having  seed-vessels  divided  into  cells.   Quincy. 

VASE,  or  VASE  [vaz,  IF.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  R. ;  vas, 
S.  E.  K.  C.  O.  Wb.  Scott;  vaz  or  viz,  Ja.'\,  n. 
[L.  vas,  a  vessel ;  It.  ^  Sp.  raso  ;  Fr.  vase.'] 

1.  A  vessel  used  for  domestic  purposes,  or  in 
sacred  ceremonies;  an  urn-shaped  vessel,  in 
general  rather  for  show  than  for  use. 

The  toilet  stands  unveiled, 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid.  Po/)e. 

2.  A  piece  of  ornamental  marble.      Johnson. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  calyx  of  a  plant.  Wright. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  name  given  to  the  central  part 
or  main  bulk  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite 
capitals,  and  also  to  a  portion  of  a  cupola ;  — 
called  also  tambour,  and  drum  :  —  an  ornament 
of  sculpture  placed  on  socles  and  pediments, 
representing  such  vessels  as  the  ancients  used 
in  sacrifice.  Britton.    Buchanan. 

4®""  Mr.  Sheridan  has  pronounced  this  word  so 
as  to  rhyme  with  base,  care,  &c.  I  have  uniformly 
heard  it  pronounced  with  tne  s  like  z,  and  sometimes, 
by  people  of  refinement,  with  the  a  like  aw  ;  but  this, 
being  too  refined  for  the  general  ear,  is  now  but  sel- 
dom heard.     Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
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W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Buchanan 
pronounce  the  a  long  and  slender,  as  I  have  done,  but 
with  the  s  as  in  case;  Mr.  Smith  and  W.Johnston 
give  the  a  the  same  sound,  and  the  s  the  sound  of  i ; 
and  Mr.  Elphinston  sounds  it  as  if  written  vaui,  but 
this,  as  Mr.  Nares  justly  observes,  is  an  affected  pro- 
nunciation."    Walker. 

II  VASE'-SHAPED,  a.  Resembling  a  common 
flower-pot  without  its  rim.  Henslow. 

VAS'J-FORM-TIS'SUE,  ?i.  {Bot.)  Tissue  consist- 
ing of  tubes  which  appear,  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light,  as  if  riddled  full  of  holes, — 
but  which  are  found,  upon  more  accurate  in- 
spection, to  derive  that  appearance  from  their 
sides  being  filled  with  little  pits  sunk  in  the 
thickness  of  the  lining ;  — called  ?i\s,o  pitted  tis- 
sue, dotted  ducts,  and  bothrenchyma.      Lindley. 

VAS'SAL,  n.  [Low  L.  vassallus  ;  It.  vassallo ;  Sp. 
vasa'llo ;  Fr.  vassal.  —  From  the  Welsh  givds,  a 
young  man  or  page ;  gw'isaeth,  the  state  of 
pagehood,  being  rendered  in  Latin  vasaticum. 
Sir  F.  Palgrave.] 

1.  {Feudal  Law.)  The  grantee  of  a  fief,  feud, 
or  fee;  one  who  holds  of  a  superior  or  lord; 
a  feudal  tenant ;  a  feudatory.  •  Burnll. 

Every  petty  prince,  vassal  to  the  emperor,  can  coin  what 
money  he  pleaseth.  Hviijt. 

2.  A  subject ;  a  dependent ;  a  retainer. 

The  common  people  were  free  subjects  to  the  king,  not 
slaves  and  vassals  to  their  pretended  lords.  Davies. 

3.  One  who  acts  by  the  will  of  another  ;  one 
who  attends  another ;  a  servant ;  a  valet. 

I  am  liis  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him 

The  greatness  he  has  got.  Shah. 

4.  A  slave  ;  a  bondman  ;  a  political  servitor. 

Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain, 

O  wmsan  miscreant  I  S/iai'. 

t  VAS'SAL,  V.  a.    To  subject ;  to  enslave.  Fellham. 

VAS'SAL,  a.     Servile  ;    subservient.  Watts. 

VAS'SAL-A^E,  n.  [It.  vassallnggio  ;  Sp.  vasalcije  ; 
Fr.  v'asse'lage.']  The  state  or  condition  of  a  vas- 
sal ;  slavery ;  servitude  ;  dependence.        Shak. 

VAS'SAL-ESS,  n.     A  female  vassal.  Spenser. 

VAS'SAL-RY,  M.    The  body  of  vassals.  J.Russell. 

vAsT,  a.     [L.  vastus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  vasto  ;  Fr.  vaste.'] 

1.  Very  large  or  spacious  ;  widely  extended  ; 
reaching  to  or  occupying  great  extent. 

What  a  vast  field  for  contemplation !  Wollaston. 

That  is  an  ample  and  capacious  mind  which  takes  in  vast 

and  sublime  ideas  without  pain.  Watts. 

2.  Great  in  bulk  or  size ;  enormously  exten- 
sive or  capacious  ;  huge ;  monstrous. 

They  viewed  the  vast,  immeasurable  abyss.  Milton. 

3.  Enormous  ;  very  great ;  immense. 

Others,  with  vast  Typhccan  rage  more  fell. 

Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hWX*,  and  ride  the  air 

In  whirlwind;  hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar.     Milton. 

Syn.—  See  Enormous. 

t  vAST,  n.  A  boundless  waste  ;  immensity. 
"Through  the  vast  of  heaven."  Milton. 

VAS-TA'TION,  M.  [Ij.  vastatio.']  The  act  of  lay- 
ing waste  ;  waste  ;  devastation.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  VAS-TID'I-TY,  M.    Vastness;  immensity.  Shak. 

vAs'T|-TI;DE,  n.     [L.  vastitudo.] 

1.  Immensity;  vastness.     [ii.]  Foster. 

2.  t  Devastation  ;  destruction.  Joye. 
VAST'LY,  ad.  Greatly  ;  to  a  great  degree.  Temple. 

vAst'N^SS.  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
vast ;  immensity  ;  enormous  greatness.  Waller. 

VAST'Y,  a.     Enormously  great ;  vast,  [r.] 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  Shak. 

vAt,  m.  [A.  S.  feet,  fat;  Dut.  vat;  Ger.  fass; 
Dan.  fad  ;  Sw.  <Sf  lce\.  fat.  —  See  Fat.] 

1.  Any  large  vessel,  but  particularly  one  in 
which  liquors  are  kept  while  immature  :  —  a  cis- 
tern for  tanners  or  brewers ;  fat.  Phillips. 

2.  {Mining.)  A  wooden  tub  used  for  washing 
ores  and  mineral  substances  in.  \fatso7i. 

3.  A  measure  of  capacity,  particularly  the 
legal  liquid  measure  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
containing  20.01  imperial  gallons.      Simmonds. 

gcg'  The  shipping  vat  weighs  2204.74  lbs.  The  old 
London  coal  vat  contained  nine  bushels.  The  solid 
measurement  t'at  of  Amsterdam  contains  forty  cubic 
feet;  the  wine  ra/.  241..')7  gallons,  and  the  vat  for  ol- 
ive oil,  225.45  gallons. 

yJ[T'I-CAJ\r,  n.  An  assemblage  of  buildings 
near  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  in  Rome,  includ- 
ing the  Papal  palace,  the  court  and  garden  of 
Belvidere,  the  library,  which  is  the  richest  in 
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Europe  in  manuscripts,  and  the  museum,  which 
is  unequalled  in  the  world.  P.  Vyc. 

4gj=-Tlie  name  Vatican  is  derived,  according  to 
Aulus  Gellius,  from  raticiniuin,  prophecy  ;  or  ratlier 
from  an  ancient  oracular  deity  of  the  Latins,  called  by 
the  Romans  Jupiter  Vaticanus,  who  was  worshipped 
there.     Brande. 

VAT'l-CAN-IST,  n.  An  adherent  to  the  pope, 
who  sometimes  resides  in  the  Vatican.  Ec.  Rev, 

VAt'I-CIDE,  n.  [L.  vates,  a  prophet,  and  cado, 
to  kill.]  The  murder,  or  the  murderer,  of  a 
prophet.  Pope. 

VA-Tip'I-NAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
predictions  ;  foretelling.  Warton. 

VA-TI(J'I-NATE,  v.  n.  [L.  vaticinor,  vaticinatus, 
to  foretell ;  vates,  a  prophet.]  [t.  vaticinatki)  ; 
pp.  vaticinating,  VATICINATED.]  To  prophe- 
sy ;  to  foretell,     [h.]  HowcU. 

VA-Tiy'l-NATE,  v.  a.  To  utter  or  foretell  as  a 
prophet,     [r.]  Ch.  Oh. 

Dr.  Cumming  vaticinates  his  usual  amplitude  of  style  and 
illustration  on  the  fall  of  Turkey.  AthcnoMin. 

V.\-Ti9-|-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  vaticinatio ;  It.  vati- 
'cinazio7ie.'\  The  act  of  prophesying;  predic- 
tion ;  prophecy.  Bodley. 

t  vAT'I-CINE,  11.     A  prediction.  Holland. 

VAUDE'VILLE  )  (vod'vil),  n.     [Fr.  vaudeville.— 

VAUDE'Vlli  >  The  origin  of  this  word  is  dis- 
puted ;  some  derive  it  from  Vau-de-vire,  a  vil- 
lage in  Normandy.     Brande.l 

1.  A  current  street  song ;  a  ballad ;  a  trivial 
strain.  Trevoux.    Johnson. 

2.  {French  Poetry.)  A  species  of  light  song, 
frequently  of  a  satirical  turn,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral couplets,  and  a  refrain  or  burden,  intro- 
duced into  theatrical  pieces: — a  short  comic 
piece  interspersed  with  such  songs.        Brande. 

VAunOIS  (v6-dwa'),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [Fr.]  An  in- 
habitant, or  the  inhabitants,  of  some  valleys  in 
the  Alps,  between  Italy  and  Provence,  celebrat- 
ed for  their  religious  opinions,  and  the  persecu- 
tion to  which,  in  consequence,  they  have  been 
subjected.  Brande. 

iifj-Tho  Vaudois  must  be  distinguished  from  tlie 
Waldcnses,  or  followers  of  Peter  IValdo,  who  acquired 
celebrity  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  from  whom  some 
writers  have  deduced  both  their  religious  tenets  and 
their  appellation  also.     Brande. 

II  VAULT  [vawlt,  IF.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ; 
vtlwt,  S.  ;  vawlt  or  viwt,  K.'],  n.  [Low  L.  voluta; 
volco,  volutus,  to  roll ;  It.  voUa ;  Fr.  vonte.] 

1.  {Arch.)  An  arched  ceiling  or  roof.  Britton. 
f(^-~'n\o  arch  of  a  bridge   is,  strictly  speaking,  a 

vault  ;  and  a  cupola  is  another  of  the  simpler  kind 
of  raults.  Wlien  two  or  more  vaults  intersect  each 
other,  they  produce  a  groined  vault.     Britton. 

2.  An  underground  apartment,  generally  used 
as  a  store  for  wine  and  other  articles  not  injured 
by  damp  ;  a  cellar ;  a  cavity.  Simmonds. 

The  wine  of  life  is  past,  and  the  mere  lees 

Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.  Sliat. 

3.  A  cave  ;  a  cavern  ;  a  cell.  Sandys. 

4.  A  repository  for  the  dead  ;  a  tomb  or  crypt. 

Shall  I  not  be  stifled  in  the  vanlt. 

To  whose  foul  mouth  no  wholesome  air  breathes  ui .'     AliaK. 

5.  A  leap ;  a  jump ;  a  bound.  Johnson. 

6.  {Man.)  The  bounding  turn  which  riders 
teach  their  horses  ;  a  curvet :  —  the  turn  or  flex- 
ure in  which  men  throw  themselves  on  or  off 
their  horses.  Cotgravc.    Junius. 

j8®-  "  Mr.  Sheridan  leaves  out  the  I  in  this  word,  in 
the  word  vault,  to  leap,  and  all  their  compounds ;  but 
my  ear  grossly  deceives  me  if  this  I  is  ever  suppressed, 
except  in  the  sense  of  a  cellar  for  wine,  &c.  In  this  I 
am  supported  by  all  our  ortlioepists  from  wlioin  the 
sounds  of  the  letter  can  be  gathered;  and  Mr.  Scott 
and  Mr.  Perry  preserve  the  /  in  every  word  of  this 
form.  This,  I  think,  is  not  agreeable  to  general  usage 
with  respect  to  the  exception  1  have  given  ;  though  I 
think  it  might  be  dispensed  with  for  the  sake  of  uni. 
formity,  especially  as  the  Old  French  voulte,  the  Ital- 
ian volta,  and  the  Lower  Latin  voluta,  from  which  the 
word  Is  derived,  have  all  of  them  the  I ;  nor  do  I  thinK 
the  preservation  of  it  in  the  word  in  question  would 
incur  the  least  imputation  of  pedantry."  Malkcr. 
vAult,  v.  a.  [L.  volvo,  volutus,  to  roll,  to  turn 
about;  OWFr.voulter  ;Yr. router.^  [j.  vaulted; 
^/j.  VAULTING,  VAULTEii.]     To  arch ;  to  shape 


to  a  vault ;  to  cover  with  an  arch. 

Hath  nature  given  them  eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch? 

Over  head  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  volleys  flew. 
And,  flying,  vaulted  either  host  with  fire. 


Sltak. 
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VEGETATIVE 


JVAULT,  V.  n.  [L.  volvo,  volutua,  to  roU;  It. 
voltare ;    Sp.  voUiar ;    Fr.  rautrer.] 

1.  To  leap  ;  to  jump;  to  bound;  to  spring. 

Lucan  i-autleil  upon  Pegasus  with  all  the  heat  and  intre- 
pidity of  youth.  Adtlimn. 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'crleaps  itself.  Shak. 

2.  To  turn  or  tumble  ;  to  play  the  timiblcr  or 
posture-master ;  to  leap  with  the  body  turned 
or  bent ;  to  curvet.  Richardson. 

t  VAULT' A(?E,  n.    An  arched  cellar.  Shak. 

VAULT'^D  (vlwlt'fd),  a.  1.  Arched;  concave; 
covered  with  an  arch  or  vault. 

Restore  the  lock!  she  cries;  and  all  around. 

Restore  the  lock!  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound.  Pope. 

2.  (Bot.)  Arching  over;  fornicate.         Gray, 

vAuLT'gR,   n.    One   who  vaults;   a  leaper ;    a 

jumper  ;  a  tumbler.  Beau.  S;  Fl. 

VAULT'ING,  n.   1.  The  act  of  jumping  or  leaping. 

2.  The  act  of  covering  with  an  arch  or  vault : 

—  an  arch  or  vault.  Pennant. 

t  VAULT'Y,  a.   Arched  ;  concave ;  vaulted.  Shak. 

(I  VAUNT,  or  VAUNT  (33)  [vSLwnt,  S,  W.  P.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Stn.  R.;  vant,  J.  \Vb.  Nares],  v. n.  [L.  vano, 
vanatum,  to  utter  empty  words ;  vanus,  empty, 
vain  ;  It.  vantare  ;  Fr.  vanter.']  [t.  vaitnted  ; 
pp.  VAfXTiNG,  V;V.i:ntki>.]  To  play  the  brag- 
gart ;  to  calk  with  ostentation  ;  to  brag  ;  to  boast. 

So  spake  the  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain. 

Vaunting  aloud,  but  racked  with  deep  despair.      Milton, 

II  VAUNT,  r.  a.  To  boast  of;  to  display  with  os- 
tentation ;  to  brag  of. 

Charity  vaunteth  not  itself.  Is  not  puffed  up.    1  Cor.  xiii.  4. 

II  vAuNT,  n.  Act  of  talking  with  vain  ostenta- 
tion ;  a  conceited  display  of  one's  talents  or  ac- 
quisitions ;  boast ;  brag. 

Him  I  seduced 
T\-lth  other  promises  and  other  vaunts.  Milton. 

II  t  vAunt,  n.    [See  Van.]   The  first  part.  Shak. 

VAUNT-JOURIER  (Ving'ko-re  er),  n.  [Fr.  avant- 
coureur.]     A  precursor ;  vancourier.  Shak. 

IIVAUNT'pR,  n.  [Fr.  vanteiir.]  A  boaster ;  a 
braggart ;  a  man  given  to  vain  ostentation. 

Tongue-valiant  hero!  fa«ij/erof  th^  might! 

lu  threats  tlie  foremost,  but  the  lag  in  tight.         Vryden. 

II  VAUNT'FUL,  a.  Boastful;  ostentatious. S/ufiHser. 
II  vAUNT'j.N'G,  M.     Act  of  boasting.  Fenby. 

VAUNT'|NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  vaunting  manner; 
boastingly  ;  boastfully  ;  ostentatiously. 

1  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntinijlii  tliou  spak'st  it. 

That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Oloster's  death.        Sliak. 

VAUNT'MOrE,  n.  [Fr.  avant-mur.]  {Fort.)  A 
front  or  false  wall ;  a  work  raised  before  the 
main  wall;  —  written  also  vanmure,  vaimure, 
and  vatimure.  Camden. 

VA(TaUE'LlN-ITE  (v5k'lin-lt),  n.  {Min.)  A  faint- 
ly translucent  or  opaque,  rather  brittle  mineral, 
occurring  in  crystals,  and  in  other  forms,  and 
composed  of  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  copper,  and 
chromic  acid,  Dana. 

VAV'A-SOR,  or  VAL'VA-SOR,  n.  [From  Low  L. 
vassalus,  a  vassal,  according  to  some  feudists  ; 
from  L.  valva,  a  door,  according  to  others  ;  from 
A.  S.  wal,  a  wall  or  rampart,  according  to  Spel- 
man,  conveying  the  idea  of  guard.  Burrill.  — 
P'r.  vacasseur.\  {Feudal  &  Old  Eiig.  Law.)  A 
principal  vassal  not  holding  immediately  of  the 
sovereign,  but  of  one  who  so  held ;  a  vassal  of 
the  second  degree  or  rank  ;  the  vassal  of  a 
baron  ;  —  also  written  vavassor,  vavasour,  val- 
vasour,  vavassour,  and  valcassour.  Burrill. 

iKS"Tliey  were  designated  as  greater  (Valvasorcs 
majoren),  to  dislin(!\i\M\  tliein  from  the  lesser  ( Kai!pa- 
sores  minorei),  who  held  under  them,  yalimsoreswaa 
sometimes  used  to  denot"^  those  who  held  inimodiatoly 
of  the  king,  otherwise  c  lied  capilanri.  VaJeasor  is 
mentioncil  by  Lord  Coke  and  RIackstone  as  an  ancient 
name  or  title  of  dignity  in  England  next  beneath  a 
peer.     Burrill. 

t  VAV'A-SO-RY,  n.     Land  held  by  a  vavasor. 

He  was  also  called  a  vavasor,  and  his  lands  a  rarnsor//, 
which  held  of  some  mean  lord,  and  not  immediately  of  the 
"""K-  Harrington. 

fVA'WARD,  n.  [From  ran  and  tcard.]  The  fore- 
part; the  van  ;  the  advance.  Shak. 
vk  'a-dAr,  n.    The  thirteenth  month  of  the  Jew- 
ish  ecclesiastical  year ;  the  embolismic  or  inter- 
calary month.                                                  Crabb. 
VEAL  (v5I),  n.     [L.  vUellus;  Fr.  vean.] 

1.  A  calf;  a  calf  to  be  killed  for  the  table,   [li.] 

Instead  of  sheep  they  [our  forefathers]  spoke  of  muttons, 

»nd  of  veat»  instead  of  calves.  Jamienon. 


A  Acotch  runt,  without  horns,  .  . .  teucv  exceeding  ■ 
south-country  real  in  height.  Jtat/. 

2.  The  flesh  of  a  calf  killed  for  the  table. 

Wouldst  thou  with  mighty  beef  augment  thy  meal, 

Sick  Leadenhall,  St.  James's,  sends  thee  veal.  Oay. 

VEAL'-COT-LgT,  n.  A  steak  or  slice  of  veal 
broiled,  or  cut  for  broiling.  Ash. 

t  V6CK,  n.  [L.  vetula ;  It.  vecchia."]  A  little  old 
woman.  Chaucer. 

t  VEC'TIQN,  «.  [L.  vectio.']  Act  of  carryinjj,  or 
the  state  of  being  carried ;  conveyance.  Bailey. 

VEC'TJS,  n.     [L.]     The  lever.  Ilutton, 

t  V£o-Tl-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  veciito,  vectitaCtta,  to 
convey.]     The  act  of  carrying.  Pope. 

VEC'TQR,  n.  [L.  vector,  a  carrier ;  veho,  rectus, 
to  carry.]  (Astron.)  An  imaginary  straight  line 
drawn  from  a  point  taken  as  fixed  to  a  body 
moving  in  a  curvilinear  path  around  that  point 
as  a  centre  ;  as,  a  straight  line  joining  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sun  and  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  — 
called  also  radius-vector.         Htttton.    Lardner. 

t  VEO'TURB  (vfikt'yur),  n.  [L.  vectura.']  The  act 
of  carrying  ;  conveyance.  Bacon. 

VE'DA,  or  VE-dA  '  [vs'da,  K.  Wb.  Brande  ;  v?- 
da',  Smarty,  n.  ;  pi.  vedas.  [Sansc.  vid,  to 
know.]  The  name  by  which  the  Hindoos  desig- 
nate the  body  of  their  scriptures  or  sacred  writ- 
ings. There  are  four  vedas,  viz..  Rich,  Yq/ush, 
Soman,  and  Atharvan'a.  —  Written  also  vedam, 
and  bcdam.  P.  Cyc. 

flSy  Veda  literally  means  knowledge  or  science ; 
but  in  the  primitive  ages  was  a  name  given  only  to 
theological  knowledge,  the  science  acquired  and  im- 
parted by  the  priests.  Later  it  was  extended  to  other 
sciences,  such  as  medicine.     J.  C.  Thomson. 

VE-dAj^"' TA,  n.  A  sect  among  the  Hindoos, 
whose  theory  of  philosophy  is  professedly  found- 
ed on  the  revelations  in  Vedas.  Brande. 

yE-DETTE',n.  \\t.  vedctta;  vedere,  to  see  (L. 
video)  ;  Fr.  v/'dette.]  (Mil.)  A  mounted  sentry, 
stationed  at  an  outpost  or  elevated  point,  to  ob- 
serve the  enemy.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

VEER,  V.  n.  [L.  ffyro,  gijraius,  to  turn  in  a  cir- 
,  cle  (Gr.  yuprfj,  a  circle).  Skinner.  —  Same  ori- 
gin as  swerve.  Tooke.  —  It.  virare ;  Sp.  virar 
or  birar;  Fr.  virer.  The  ultimate  derivation  is 
uncertain.]  \i.  veerkd  ;  pp.  vkering,  veered.] 
To  change  direction  ;  to  turn  aside  or  about. 

Nigh  river's  mouth,  where  wind 

Veers  oft,  as  oil  he  steers  and  shifts  her  sail.         Milton. 

And  as  he  leads  the  following  navy  veers.  Dl^lden. 

To  veer  and  haul,  (JVaiit.)  to  alter  its  direction  ;  — 

applied  to  the  wind.  Mar.  Diet 

VEER,  v.  a.     1.  {Nattt.)  To  cause,  as  a  ship,  to 
change  her  course  from  one  board  to  the  other 
by  turning  her  stern  to  windward.      Mar.  Diet. 
2.  To  direct  to  a  different  course. 

Sailing  farther,  it  veers  its  lily  to  the  west.  Browne. 
To  veer  away,  (JVnuf.)  to  let  go  the  rope  gently. — 
To  veer  away  Um  cable,  to  slacken  it,  that  it  may  run 
out  of  the  ship.  —  To  veer  and  haul,  to  pull  a  rope 
tight  by  drawing  it  in  and  slackening  it  alternately. 
Mar.  Diet. —  To  veer  out,  to  let  out,  as  a  sail.  B. 
Jonson. 

VEER'A-BLE,  a.     Changeable ;  shifting,     [r.] 

The  winds  were  veernMe  for  several  days.         Itaiulolph. 

VEER'JNG,  p.  a.  Turning  about ;  turning  aside. 
VEER'ING,  n.     The  act  of  turning  or  changing. 

"  Veerings  of  the  people."  Addison. 

VEER'JNG-LY,  ad.     With  a  tendency   to  change 

its  course,  or  shift  its  direction.  Clarke. 

VE'GA,  n.  (Astron.)  The  bright  star  in  the  con- 
stellation Lyra.  Hind. 
t  v£(?-?-TA-BTl'i-TY,    n.      Vegetable    nature  ; 

state  or  quality  of  being  a  vegetable.  Brotene. 
VE^'e-TA-BLE  (vgd'je-ts-bl),  n.    [L.  vegeto,rege- 

tatua,  to  enliven  ;  regetus,  enlivened,  vigorous  ; 

vegeo,  to  move,  to  arouse  ;  vigeo,  to  flourish.  — 

See  Veoetahle,  «.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  living  body  destitute  of  sensation 
and  of  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place, 
deriving  its  existence  by  seeds,  or  otherwise  from 
a  parent  stock,  having  its  parts  extended  and 
evolved  from  within,  and  imbibing  its  nutriment 
by  superficial  absorption  only ;  a  plant.   Young. 

2.  A  plant  cultivated  for  culinary  uses,  or  for 
feeding  domestic  animals.  Smart. 

Syn. —  yrsetable,  in  its  widest  sense.  Is  a  term 
which  includes  all  the  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  —  all  which  are  treated  of  in  the  science  of 
botany,  from  the  largest  trees  to  the  common  moss.  I 


A  plant  is  any  vegetable  production  produced  fmm 
seed,  yegetahlr.s,  as  the  term  I*  commonly  uiied,  are 
■ucli  plants  as  are  cultivated  for  the  table.  PUint  i« 
commonly  applied  tu  such  vegetable«  as  arc  not  very 
large.  Hrrbn  are  plants  which  have  no  woody  struc- 
ture. Cabbages,  parsnips,  &.C.,  are  vegetables  ;  grasM, 
sage,  &.C.,  are  kerb*. 

V£9'5-TA-BLE,  a.      [L.  vegetabilis,  enlivening; 
It.  veqetalnle,  vegetable  ;  Fr.  veg>-ta>jle.] 

1.  lielating  or  belonging  to  a  plant  or  to  vege- 
tation.    "The  vegetable  world."  Prior. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  plants.  "Animal 
and  vegetable  bodies."  Woodward. 

Vegetable  brimstone,  a  name  applied  to  a  |M>wder 
used  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the  manufactur>> 
of  fireworks,  and  in  pharmacy  to  roll  up  pills.  It  is 
collected  from  the  sfKirc-cases  of  Lycupodium  claratum 
and  SeUigo.    Lindley. —  Vegetable  irory.    8ce  IvoRy. 

—  Vegetable  kingdom,  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions 
of  natural  history,  including  all  plants  ;  theoiher  two 
being  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  mineral  kingdom. 
Liniia;us  characterizes  the  three  kingdoms  thus : 
"  Miueralia  crescunt  ;  vegetabilia  crcscuiitet  vivunt ; 
animalia  crescunt,  vivunt,  et  sentlnnt." — Vegetable 
marrow,  (Bot.)  the  fruit  of  Cucurbita  ovtfera,  a  native 
of  Astrachan,  much  prized  for  its  excellent  culinary 
qualities.  Eng.  Cyc.  —  Vegetable  parchment,  unsized 
paper  soaked  in  dilute  sulpliiirtc  acid,  wliirli  renders 
it  tough  and  firm,  like  parchment.  It  is  applicable  to 
a  great  variety  of  purposes.  L>e  la  Rue.  —  Vegetable  silk, 
the  wtKdly  coat  of  the  seeds  o( Chorisiaspeciosa,  used  for 
sluftiiig  cushions  and  for  similar  domestic  purftoses.  It 
resembles  cotton  ;  but  it  cannot  be  manufactured,  in 
conse<|Uence  of  no  adhesion  existing  between  the  fibres. 

Archer.  Lindley.  —  Vegetable  tallov.   SceTALI.OW. 

Chinese  regetable  tnllotr,  a  hard  and  brittle  substance, 
of  a  tallowy  odor,  cream -white  color,  becoming  brown 
by  exposure,  and  containing  some  acid  in  abundance  ; 

—  procured  from  the  seeds  of  Croton  sebi/erum,  ai\i 
brought  from  Canton.  Archer. —  Indian  vegetable  tal- 
low, a  substance  procured  frtun  the  fruit  of  certain 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Dipteracea,  resembling  or- 
dinary tallow  in  consistency,  of  a  yellowish  green 
color,  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  which 
give  out  a  sweet  smell  in  burning.  Archer. —  Vegeta- 
ble wax.  a  product  from  the  leaves  of  Coryjiha  cerifera, 
the  Carnaulia  palm,  of  a  light  sulphur-yellow  color, 
rather  brittle,  and  having  a  lustre  between  that  of 
wax  and  resin; — said  to  be  used  for  mixing  with 
common  beeswax,  to  give  it  greater  firmness  in  some 
of  its  applications:  —  a  substance  obtained  by  lulling 
and  pressing  the  berries  of  the  wax-bearing  candle- 
berry  myrtle  (MyHca  cerifera)  ;  myrtle-wax.  It  has 
a  greenish  yellow  and  aromatic  smell,  and  is  used  to 
make  candies.    Archer. 

VE<?'5-TAL,  a.    [Fr.  v>'getal.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  vegetables 
or  plants ;  vegetable,     [r.]  Field. 

2.  (Phys.)  Relating  to  that  class  of  vital  phe- 
nomena common  to  plants  and  animals ;  viz., 
digestion  and  nutritive  assimilation,  growth, 
absorption,  secretion,  excretion,  circtilation,  res- 
piration, generation,  as  contradistinguished  from 
sensation  and  volition.  Brande. 

tVft^'p-TAL,  n.    A  vegetable.  B.  Jonson. 

Vfi^-p-TA'RJ-AN,  a.    Relating  to  vegetarianism, 

or  to  vegetarians.  Clarke. 

VEp-p-TA'RI-AN,  n.      One  who  adheres  to  the 

principles  of  vegetarianism.  Dttnglison. 

VE9-5-TA'RJ-AN-I§.M,n.  The  doctrine  that  man, 
for  his  full  mental  and  corporeal  development, 
ought  to  subsist  on  the  direct  productions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  totally  abstain  from 
flesh  and  blood.  Dttnglison. 

VE^'f-TATE,  V.  n.  [L.  regeto,  vegetattta  ;  retje- 
tua,  vigorous ;  It.  vegetare  ;  Sp.  vegetar ;  Fr. 
Vegder.']  [».  VEOETATED  ;  pp.  vegetatixo, 
vegetated.]  To  grow,  as  a  vegetable  or  plant ; 
to  shoot ;  to  sprout. 

The  seed,  l)eing  sown,  was  left  to  vegetate.  Palrf. 

VfiQ-p-TA'TIQN,  n.    [L.  regetafio,  an  enlivening ; 

It.  regetazione  ;  Sp.  regetacion  ;  Fr.  vegvtation.l 

1.  Process  of  vegetating  ;  growth  of  plants. 

2.  Vegetables  or  plants  in  general.       Smart. 

3.  (Med.)  A  morbid  part,  which  rises  as  an 
excrescence  in  syphilis,  &c. :  —  also  a  fleshy 
granulation  which  sometintes  arises  at  the  sur- 
face of  a  wound  or  ulcer.  Dwiglison. 

Vegetation  of  salts,  ox  saline  vegetation,  (Ckem.)  A 
kind  of  crystalline  film  which  shoots  up  spontaneous- 
ly frotn  the  edges  of  a  solution  of  crystaliisable  mas- 
ter, as  salt,  camphor,  &c  Hobly*. 

V£9'e-TA-T|VE,  a.      [It.  &  Sp.  vegetatiro;  Fr. 
vegttaii/.'] 
1.  Growing,  or  having  the  power  of  growing; 

growing  or  increasing,  as  plants. 

Creatures  vegetative  and  growing.  SaieigK 
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vp:getativeness 

2.  Having  the  power  to  produce  growth  in 
plants.     "  The  vegetative  faculties."      Broome. 

VEQf'p-TA-TIVE-NKSS,  n.  The  quality  of  pro- 
ducing growth.  Johnson. 

t  Vg-^ETE',  a.  [L.  vegetus.]  Vigorous ;  active  ; 
sprightly.     "  A  .  .  .  vegete  age."        Bp.  Taylor. 

VE^r'g-TlVE,  a.  Vegetable  ;  vegetative  ;  grow- 
ing as  a  plant.     "  Vegetive  life."    [r.]      Tusser. 

)■  VE^'^l-TIVE,  »i.    A  vegetable.  Massinger. 

Vi?:(?'5-TO-AN'j-MAL,  a.  Partaking  of  the  na- 
ture both  of  vegetable  and  of  animal  matter. 

flfg-  Ve<;etable  albumen  and  gluten  both  contain 
nitrogen,  and  both,  when  left  to  themselves  in  a 
moist  state,  under:»o  putrefaction.  From  these  circum- 
stances, and  from  their  close  resemblance  to  certain 
proximate  animal  principles,  in  cliemical  habitudes 
and  relations,  they  are  sometimes  called  vegeto-aiiimal 
substances.     Wood  ^  Bache. 

J-VE^'g-TOUS,  rt.  [h.vegettis.'l  Active.  B.Jonson. 

VE'H^-MENCE,  M.  [L.  vehementia ;  It.  vee/nen- 
za  ;  Sp.  vehemencia  ;  Fr.  vehemence.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  vehement ;  violence  ; 
ardor  ;  eagerness ;  fervor. 

I  hear  him  with  a  secret  kind  of  horror, 

And  tremble  at  his  vehemence  of  temper.         Addison. 

2.  Force  ;  impetuosity  ;  might. 

Universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confused. 
Assaults  his  ear  with  loudest  vehemence.  Milton. 

VE'H(;-MEN-CY,  n.     Vehemence.  Hooker. 

VE'Hg-MENT,  a.  [L.  vehemens ;  veh  or  ve, 
an  inseparable  particle  denoting  privation,  and 
mens,  the  mind,  with  a  connecting  vowel,  and 
thus,  properly,  not  very  reasonable,  vehement. 
W.  Smith.  —  It.  veemente ;  Sp.  vehemente ;  Fr. 
vehem.ent.'] 

1.  Eager;  violent;  furious;  impetuous;  ar- 
dent ;  zealous. 

Ere  my  arrival,  notice  give  of  thine 

To  the  old  king;  for  vehement  1  know 

His  temper.  Cowper. 

2.  Forcible  ;  active  ;  vigorous  ;  powerful  ; 
strong ;  excessive  ;  very  great. 

Gold  will  endure  a  vehement  fire  for  a  long  time  without 
any  change.  Grew. 

Syn.  — See  Violent,  Excessive. 
VE'Hg-MENT-LY,  ad.     In  a  vehement  manner. 
VE'Hl-CLE  (v5'he-kl),  n.       [L.  vehiculum  ;   veho 

(Sansc.  van,  to  draw,  to  carry),  to  carry  ;  It.  ve- 

tculo  ;  Sp.  vehiculo  ;  Fr.  vehicule.] 

1.  That  in  which  any  thing  is  carried ;  a  car- 
riage ;   a  conveyance.  AddLion. 

2.  That  by  means  of  which  any  thing  is  com- 
municated or  conveyed  ;  medium ;  instrument. 

Words  seem  to  be  as  it  were  bodies  or  vehicles  to  the  sense 
or  meaning,  which  is  the  spiritual  part,  and  which  without 
the  other  can  hardly  be  fixed  in  the  mind.  WolUtston. 

A  simple  style  forms  the  best  vehicle  of  thought.  Wirt. 

3.  {Med.)  A  substance  which  serves  as  a  me- 
dium of  administration  for  any  medicine ;  an 
excipient.  DungUson. 

4.  {Paint.)  The  liquid  with  which  the  vari- 
ous pigments  are  applied ;  medium.      Fairholt. 

VE'HJ-CLED  (ve'he-kld),  a.  Furnished  with  a 
vehicle  or  means  of  conveyance.  Green. 

Vg-HIC'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  vehicularis ;  veho,  to  car- 
ry.] Pertaining  to  a  vehicle  ;  forming  a  vehi- 
cle ;  vehiculary.  Tucker. 

Vp-HIC'y-LA-RY,  a.     Vehicular.  Elmes. 

VEH'MjC,  a.  Noting  criminal  courts  of  justice 
established  in  Germany  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  vehmic.  or,  as  they  were  called,  free  courts,  were  then 
[in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century]  modelled  on  a  secret 
system  of  organization.  Jirande. 

VEIL  (val),  n.  [L.  velum,,  —  perhaps  akin  to  L. 
ce/o,  to  hide,  to  conceal  by  covering.  W.  Smith. 
—  It.  ^  Sp.  velo  ;  Fr.  voile.'] 

1.  A  cover  to  conceal  the  face  ;  a  screen,  usu- 
ally made  of  thin  gauze  or  lace,  for  the  face. 

To  feed  his  fiery,  lustful  eye. 
He  snatched  the  veU  that  hung  her  face  before.       Spenser. 

2.  A  cover  ;  a  disguise ;  a  mask ;  a  screen. 

The  ill-natured  man  exposes  those  feelings  In  human  na. 
ture  which  the  other  would  cast  a  veil  over.  Addison. 

To  take  the  veil,  to  receive  the  veil  in  token  of  retir- 
ing from  the  world,  as  a  woman  when  she  is  about 
to  become  a  nun  ;  to  become  a  nun, 

t^EIL  (val),  V.  a.  [i.  VEILED  ;  J)p.  VEILING, 
VEILED.] 

1,  To  cover  or  screen  with  a  veil ;  to  cloak. 

Her  face  was  veiled;  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 

Love,  sweetness,  goodness  in  "her  person  shined,      Millon, 
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2.  To  cover  ;  to  invest ;  to  envelop.    Milton. 

3.  To  hide ;  to  conceal ;  to  disguise  ;  to  mask. 


Of  darkness  visible  he  so  much  lent. 

As  half  to  show,  half  veil,  the  deep  intent. 


Pope. 


4.  {Bot.)  A  horizontal  membrane  connectmg 
the  margin  of  the  pileus  or  cap  of  mushrooms 
with  the  stipes  or  stalk  :  — also  the  calyptra  of 
mosses.  Lindley.     Gray. 

VEIL'LgSS  (val'les),  a.    Without  a  veil.  Milman. 

VEIN  (van),  ?i.  [L.  wna ;  It  &  Sp  vena;Yx  veine.'] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  vessel  for  the  conveyance  of  ve- 
nous, or  black  blood  from  every  part  of  the  body 
to  the  heart  Du^iglison. 

jg^  Veins  are  found  wherever  there  are  arteries, 
and,  altogether,  form  the  venous  system.     DungUson. 

2.  {Bot)  One  of  the  small  ribs  or  branches 
of  the  framework  of  leaves.  Gray. 

3.  {Geol.  &  Min.)  A  crack  or  crevice  in  a  rock 
or  mineral,  ramifying  into  smaller  parts,  and 
filled  by  a  mineral  substance  different  from  that 
rock  or  mineral ;  a  lode.  Lyell. 

There  is  a  vein  for  the  silver  Job  xxviii,  I. 

4.  A  stripe  or  variation  of  color  in  wood,  or 
in  marble  or  other  stone  ;  variegation  ;  streak. 
"  The  veins  of  the  marble/'  Johnson 

5.  A  hollow  ;  cavity ;  fissure  ;  cleft 

Down  to  the  vein»  of  earth.  Milton. 

6.  Tendency  or  turn  of  the  mind  or  genius ; 
natural  bent ;  talent ;  faculty ;  genius. 

Invoke  the  Muses  and  improve  my  vein.  Waller, 

7.  A  particular  mood  or  state  of  mind  ,  train 
of  thought  or  feeling ;  peculiarity  of  disposition ; 
bent;  bias;  humor;  disposition;  strain 

Thou  troublest  me;  I  am  not  in  the  vein,  Shak. 

Artisans  have  not  only  their  growth  and  perfection,  but 

likewise  their  reins  and  times.  Wottuu. 

I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day.  Shak. 

8.  Continued  disposition  ;  propensity.  "  The 
vein    .  .  of  running  into  speculations."  Temple. 

9    Continued  production  ;  current. 

He  can  open  a  vein  of  true  and  noble  thinking.         Swift. 

VEIN  (van),  V.  a.  To  form  or  mark  with  veins ;  to 
streak  or  variegate  with  veins.  Kirby 

VEIN'AL(va'nsil),  a.     Venal ;  venous,         Boyle. 

VEINED  (vand),  ^.  a.      Having  veins;    streaked; 

variegated ;  veiny ;  venose.  Mortimer, 

VEIN'ING  (van'ing),  n.     The  act  or  the  process  of 

forming  veins.  Clarke. 

VEIN'LpSS  (van'les),  a.  Destitute  of  veins.  Gray. 

VEIN'L^T  (van'-),  n.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  smaller 
ramifications  of  veins.  Gray. 

VEIN'— STONE,  n.  A  name  applied  to  earthy 
minerals  occupying  veins  associated  with  metal- 
lic ore ;  gangue.  Ansted, 

VEIN'Y  (va'ne),  a.  \Yr.  veineux.']  Full  of  veins; 
having  veins ;   streaked  ;  veined.  Thomson. 

VE'LATE,  n.  [L.  rclo,  velitus,  to  veil.]  {Bot.) 
Furnished  with  a  veil.  Gray. 

t  VELE,  n.     A  veil.  Spenser. 

Vg-LEL'LA,  n.  [L.  velum,  a  sail.]  {Zosl.)  A 
genus  of  Acalepnatis,  characterized  by  a  vertical 
crest  or  sail,  by  means  of  which  they  are  wafted 
along  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Brande. 

t  Vp-LIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  velifer;  velum,  a  sail, 
and/ero,  to  bear.]  Sail-bearing  ;  bearing  sails. 
"  Veli/erous  chariots."  Evelyn. 

t  VEL-I-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  velitatio.]  A  skirmish ; 
a  light  contest ;  an  attack  ;  an  onset.  Hale. 

VELL,  n.  The  maw  or  stomach  of  a  young  calf 
used  for  rennet.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

V^L-LE'I-TY,  n.  fL.  velfeitas ;  t;e//e,  to  will ;  It. 
velleita ;  Fr.  velPite.]  The  scholastic  term  used 
to  signify  the  lowest  degree  of  desire.       Locke. 

Velleity  is  an  indolent  or  inactive  wish  or  inclination 
towards  a  thing,  which  leads  to  no  energetic  effort  to  ob- 
tain it,  Fleming. 

t  VfiL'L^T,  n.    See  Velvet.  Todd. 

VEL'LI-CATE,  v.  n.  [L.  vellieo,  vellicfUns  ;  vello, 
to  pull;   It.  vellicare;   Sp.  velicar.']     [i.  velli- 

CATED  ;     pp.    VELLICATING,  VELLICATED.]      To 

twitch  ;  to  pluck  ;  to  act  upon  by  stimulation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  bodies  which  are  rough  and 
angular  rouse  and  vellioate  the  prgans  of  feeling.  Murke. 

VEL'I.l-cA'TION,  n.    [L.  veJiipfitiQ  \  It,  veUica- 


zione ;  Sp,  velicacion. 
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1.  A  twitching  ;  stimulation.  Watts. 

2.  {Med.)  A  local  and  habitual  convulsive 
motion  of  certain  muscles,  especially  of  some 
of  those  of  the  face.  thctiglison, 

VEL'LOM,n  [Sp  1  A  copper  coin  of  Castile: 
—  also  a  term  applied  to  money  of  account,  and 
used  like  the  word  sterling.  Velasquez. 

VEL'LUM,  n  [Fr  vtlin,  calfs  skin ;  teller,  to 
calve.]  A  fine  kind  of  parchment  made  frorn 
the  skins  of  calves,  kids,  or  lambs.        Fairholt 

VEL'LUM-POST,  n  A  smooth  kind  of  writing- 
paper  of  superior  quality.  Simmonds 

VEL'LUM-Y,  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
resembling,  vellum.  Ec.  Rev 

t  VEL'LUTE,  n.    See  Velvet.  Todd. 

VEL-O-CIM'g-T^R,  n.  [L.  velox,  swift,  and  me- 
trum,  a  measure.]  An  apparatus  for  measur- 
ing the  rate  of  speed  of  machinery,  Weale. 

V5-L69'1-PEDE,  n.  [L.  velox,  swift,  and  pes, 
pedis,  a  foot ;  It.  velocipede  ]  A  carriage  which 
is  capable  of  being  propelled  along  a  road  by 
the  muscular  power  of  the  rider  acting  upon 
treadles  and  levers  which  communicate  with  a 
cranked  wheel  axle.  Weak 

V5-I.O(;;'l-TY,  n  [L  velocitas  ;  vehx,  swift ;  It, 
velocitn  ;  Sp  vclocidad  ;  Fr.  velocite.^ 

1.  Speed;  swiftness ;  rapidity ;  celerity ;  fleet- 
ness  ;  quickness 

Lightning  is  productive  of  grandeur,  which  it  chiefly  owes 
to  the  velocity  of  its  motion.  Burke. 

2.  {Physics)  That  affection  or  quality  of  mo- 
tion by  which  a  moving  body  passes  over  a.  cer- 
tain space  in  a  certain  time.  Hutton. 

Initial  velocity,  (Ovnnenj  )  the  velocity  with  which 
military  projectiles  issue  from  the  mouth  ol  the  piece 
by  which  they  are  discharged.  Hutton. — Relative  ve- 
locity, the  velocity  with  which  bodies  approach  to,  or 
recede  from,  one  another,  whether  tiiey  both  move,  or 
one  of  them  is  at  rest.  —  Uniform  or  equal  vrlocity,  the 
velocity  of  a  body  which  passes  over  equal  spaces 
in  equal  times.  Velocity  is  variable  or  unequal,  when 
the  spaces  passed  over  in  equal  times  are  unequal,— 
in  which  case  it  is  accelerated  ot  retarded  velocity  ;  and 
this  acceleration  or  retardation  may  be  equal  or  un- 
equal, that  is,  uniform  or  variable  —  Virtual  velocity. 
See  Virtual.    Hutton 

Syn.  — See  Quickness 

VE  'LUM,  n.  [L.,  a  veil.']  {Bot.)  The  veil  in  cer- 
tain "fungi.  Henslow. 

t  VEL'URE,  w.     [Fr.  vehurs.']     Velvet.        Sliak, 

Vp-LU'Tj-NOUS,  a  {Bot.)  Soft  or  velvety  to  the 
touch  ;  feeling  like  velvet.  ,»   Gray. 

VEL'Vip-RET,  n.     A  kind  of  fustian.    Simmonds, 

VEL'VpT,  n.  [It.  vellvto  ;  Sp.  velludo  ;  Fr.  ve- 
lours ;  —  from  L.  ve/lus,  a  fleece.]  A  soft,  tex- 
tile fabric,  woven  wholly  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and 
cotton  mixed,  having  a  loose  pile  or  short  shag 
of  threads  on  the  surface.  Simmonds. 

j^g-  The  fine  soft  n;ip,  with  which  velvet  is  covered, 
is  formed  of  a  part  of  the  threads  of  the  warp,  which 
the  workman  puts,  in  loops,  on  a  long  channelled 
wire.  Before  the  wire  is  withdrawn,  the  row  of  loops 
is  cut  open  by  a  sharp  steel  instrument  which  is 
drawn  along  the  channel  of  the  wire.  Various  other 
fabrics  of  silk,  cotton,  and  wool,  such  as  thicksets, 
plushes,  corduroys,  velveteens,  &c.,  are  cut  in  asiaii- 
lar  manner.    Bigelow, 

Cotton  velvet,  velveteen.  —  See  VELVETEEN. 

VEL'VfT,  a.  Pertaining  to,  made  of,  or  resem- 
bling, velvet ;  velvety,  Shak. 

VEL'VpT,  V.  n.     To  paint  velvet  Peacham. 

VEL'V^T-^D,  a.  Partaking  of,  or  resembling,  the 
qualities  of  velvet ;  velvety.  Quin. 

VEL-V?T-EEN',  w.  [L.  veilutino.']  A  kind  of 
cotton  stuff  made  in  imitation  of  velvet;  a  sort 
of  fustian  ;  cotton  velvet.  Ire. 

VfeL'VgT-ING,  n.  The  pile-threads  or  nap  of 
velvet :  —  a  velvet,  Clarke. 

VEL'V^lT-RUN'NpR,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  kind  of  bird 
having  black  and  smooth  feathers.  Crabb. 

VEL'VJ^T-SCO'T^R,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  kind  of 
black  duck  ;   Qidemia  fiisca.  YarrelL 

VEL'VBTrY,  a.  Pertaining  to,  made  of,  or  re- 
sembling; velvet.  ■""'• 

VE'N^L,  rt.     [L.  venalis ;  venus,  &a.\e  ;  It.  venalei 
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Sp.  venal ;   Fr.  v^nalJ]      Purchasable ;  merce- 
nary ;  that  may  be  bought  or  sold  ;  hireling. 

And  Bhnkes  Corruption  on  her  venal  throne.        Thornton. 
This  verse  be  thine,  my  friend,  nor  thou  refuse 
This,  from  no  mitil  or'ungrutetui  muse.  J'ojie. 

Syn. —  yenal  is  applied  to  wliat  may  be  bought 
or  sold ;  mercenary,  to  what  may  be  liired  or  let ;  and 
both  are  used  in  a  bad  sense.  Mercenary  troops  or 
Boldlers  ;  a  venal  writer ;  a  venal  ottice  ;  a  hireling  wit- 
ness or  preacher. 

VE'NAL,  a.  [L.  vena,  a  vein.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  contained  in,  the  veins  ;  venous.  liay. 

Vp-NAL'|-TY,  n.  [L.  venalitas;  It  venalith; 
Sp  venalidad ;  Fr.  venalitpJ]  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  venal ;  mercenariness.    Anson. 

Vf;\'A-RY,  a.  [L.  venor,  venari,  to  hunt.]  Per- 
taining to  hunting ;  venatical.  Howell. 

Vp-NAT'JC,         }  ^      j-L  venaticus.']     Pertaining 
Vp-NAT'l-C.^L,  )  to  hunting,     [u.]  Howell. 

V^I-NA'TION,  n.  [^L.  venatio.']  The  act,  or  the 
practice,  of  huntmg.     [ii.]  Browne. 

VP-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  vena,  a  vein.]  {Bot.)  The 
veining  of  leaves.  Gray. 

v£N-A-TO'RI-AL,  a.  [L.  venatorius.']  Relating 
to  hunting  ;  venatical.  Qu.  Rev. 

VfiND,  V.  a.  [L.vendo;  It.  vendere;  Sp.  vender ; 
Fr.  vendre.]  [i.  vended  :  pp.  vexdino,  vend- 
ed.] To  sell  i  to  transfer  or  exchange  for  an 
equivalent  in  money.  Boyle. 

v£nD,  n.  A  sale  :  —  the  whole  quantity  of  coal 
sent  from  a  colliery  in  a  year.  Simmonds. 

VEN'DACE,  n.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  trout ;  Corego- 
nus  Willughbii ; — a  rare  fish  found  in  a  small 
lake  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland.  Yarrell. 

V^N-DJEE',  n.  {Law.)  One  to  whom  any  thin^is 
sold  ;  a  purchaser  ;  a  buyer.  Ayliffe. 

VfiND'^R,  n.    One  who  vends  or  sells.    Addison. 

VEN-DI-BiL'j-TV,n.  The  state  of  being  vendible; 
vendiblencss  ;  salableness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

VEN'DJ-BLE,  a.  [L.  vendibilis.']  That  may  be 
sold  ;  salable  ;  merchantable.  Boyle. 

VEN'D{-BLE,  n.  Any  thing  to  be  sold,  or  any 
thing  offered  to  sale.  Howell. 

VfiN'DJ-BLE-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  vendi- 
ble ;  salableness  ;  vendibility.  Blount. 

VEN'DI-BLY,  ad.  In  a  salable  manner.  Sherwood. 

tVE.\-UI-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  venditatio;  vendito, 
to  offer  for  sale.]     Boastful  display.    B.  Jonson. 

V5N-Dl"TION  (ven-dTsh'tin),  n.  [L.  venditio.] 
Sale  ;  the  act  of  selling.  Langley. 

VEN-D()R',  n.  {Law.)  A  seller ;  the  person  who 
sells  a  thing  ;  the  correlative  of  vendee.  Burrill. 

VEN-DUE',  n.  [Fr.  vendu,  sold.]  A  public  auc- 
tion ;  a  sale  by  outcry.  Franklin,  1789. 
fl®-  This  word  is  in  use  in  the  United  States  and 
the  West  Indies  ,  but  it  is  not  common  in  England. 
tlH)ugh  it  is  round  in  the  recent  English  dictionaries 
of  Xnowles,  Oswald,  Smart,  and  Craig. 

V£n-DUE'-mAs'T5R,  «•  An  auctioneer ;  a  per- 
son authorized  to  sell  merchandise  by  public 
auction  or  sale  to  the  highest  bidder ; —  applied, 
in  England,  to  a  licensed  auctioneer  in  the  col- 
onies. Simmonds. 

II  Vp-NEER',  n.  [Ger.  furnir.']  A  thin  slice  or 
leaf  of  wood,  or  other  material,  used  for  an  ex- 
ternal finish  of  articles  of  cabinet-work,  &c. 

In  the  United  States  department  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
nn  London,  IK51  ]  wns  an  ivor^  renerr  twelve  inches  wide  and 
forty  feet  long,  cut  out  of  a  smgle  tusk.  Tonilinnon. 

II  Vp-NEER'  [ve-n«r',  IF.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
fln-nSr',  S.],  v.  a.  [i.  veneered  ;  pp.  veneer- 
ing, VENEERED.]  To  cover  with  a  thin  layer 
or  slice  of  wood  or  other  material  for  external 
finish,  as  cabinet  work.  Tomlinsoti. 

II  Vg-NEER'ING,  n.  The  process  of  decorating 
ordinary  surfaces  with  thm  leaves  of  wood  or 
other  substance  of  superior  beauty.      FairhoU. 

Vg-NfiF'l-CAL,  a.  [L.  veneficvs.]  Addicted  to 
sorcery  or  poisoning  ;  veneficial.     [r.]     Bacon. 

i  VfiN'jp-FtcE  (v6n'?-ns),  w.  [h.vctiejicium.]  The 
practice  of  poisoning.  Bailey. 


V£N-e-Fl"CIAL  ^v«n-?-n8h'»l),  a.  Acting  by 
poison  ;  bewitching ;  venefical.     [r.]     Broume. 

V£N-5-Fl"CIOys  (von-^-ftsh'us),  a.  Poisonous; 
veneficial ;  bewitching,     [r.^  Broume. 

VEN-5-FI"CI01IS-LY  (v«n-e-rr8h'y8-I?)i  ad.  By 
poison  or  witciicraft.     [r.]  Browne. 

v£n'?-MoCs,  a.    Venomous.  —  See  Venomous. 

VfiN'e-NATE    [v«n'?-nat,  VV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  C. ; 

v9-n6'nat,  .S.  .Sm.   /i.],  V.  a.      [L.  veneno,  vene- 
nattu;  venerium, itoiaon.]     [i.  venenated;  pp. 

VENENATINO,    VENENATEDr]        To    poison  ;     tO 

infect  with  poison,     [r.]  Harvey. 

VEN'5-NATE,  a.    Poisoned.  Woodward. 

VEN-?-NA'TION,  n.     1.  The  act  of  poisoning. 
2.  Poison  ;  venom,     [r.]  Browne. 

t  Vp-NENE  ,         )  d^      fL.  renenosus ;    Fr.  vthie- 
t  VfiN-^-NOSE',  )  neuxT]     Poisonous.       Harvey. 

VfiN-gR-A-BlL'I-TV,  n.  The  state  of  being  ven- 
erable ;  venerable'ness.     [r.]  More. 

VEN'5R-.\-BLE,  a.  [L.  venerabllis;  It.  venera- 
bile;  Sp.  venerable;  Fr.  vpnrrabk. — Sec  Ven- 
erate.] Worthy  of  veneration  ;  to  be  regarded 
with  awe  ;  to  be  treated  with  reverence. 

Daniel  was  now  a  right  venerable,  sage,  old  father,  more 
than  eighty  years  old.  Joi/e. 

Virtue  and  true  goodness,  righteousness  and  equity,  are 
things  truly  noble  and  excellent,  lovely  and  venerahle,  in 
themselves.  Clarke. 

VEN'5R-A-BLE,  n.  One  worthy  of  veneration  ; 
—  the  title  of  an  archdeacon  m  the  Church  of 
England.  Clarke. 

VEN'?R-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  venerable.  South. 

VEN'5R-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  that  excites 
veneration  or  reverence.  Addison. 

VEN'^R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  veneror,  veneratus ;  It. 
venerare  ;  Sp.  venerar  ;  Fr.  ven'^rer.']  \i.  ven- 
erated ;  pp.  venerating,  venerated.]  To 
regard  or  treat  with  veneration,  awe,  or  rever- 
ence ;  to  reverence  ;  to  revere  ;  to  respect. 

And  seemed  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade.         Dryden. 

A  good  clergyman  must  love  and  venerate  the  gospel  that 

he  teaches,  and  prefer  it  to  all  other  learning.   S.  Richardson. 

VEN-?R-A'TION,  n.  [L.  veneratio ;  It.  veuera- 
zione ;  Sp.  veneracion ;  Fr.  vMeration.]  Rever- 
ential respect  or  regard ;  reverence ;  homage 
mingled  with  awe ;  a  feeling  excited  by  superi- 
ority or  dignity  of  person,  or  by  sacredness  of 
service,  character,  or  place. 

The  excellency  of  veneration  consists  purely  in  its  bein^ 
fixed  upon  a  worthy  object;  when  felt  indiscriminately,  it  is 
idolatry  or  insanity.  JJr.  Arnold. 

Theology  is  the  comijrehension  of  all  other  knowledge,  di- 
rected to  its  true  end,  i.  c.  the  honor  and  veneration  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Locke. 

We  frel  a  secret  awe  and  veneration  for  one  who  moves 
above  us  in  a  regular  and  illustrious  course  of  virtue.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Awe,  Respect. 

VEN'pR-A-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  venerates  or 
reveres  ;  a  reverencer.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Vp-NE'Rf-AL,  o^  [L.  ve7teretis ;  F«it«,  the  god- 
dess of  love  ;  It.  S<  Sp.  venei'eo.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  venery  or  sexual  love. 

They  ar«  averse  to  venereal  pleasures.  Addimn. 

2.  Syphilitic ;  produced  by  excessive  indul- 
gence in  venery.  Dunqlison. 

3.  Adapted  to  excite  desire  for  sexual  com- 
merce ;  aphrodisiac.  Dunglison. 

4.  t  Consisting  of  copper,  which  was  called 
venus  by  the  old  chemists.  Boyle. 

t  V5-NE'Rp-AN,  a.  [Fr.  venerien.]  Venereal ; 
sexual ;  lustful.  Howell. 

VP-NE'R^-OCS,  a.       [L.   venereus.]      1.  Libidi- 
nous ;  lustful.  Derham. 
2.  Aphrodisiac  ;  venereal.  Bacon. 

FE-JVKR  '1-D.m,  n.  pi.  (Zoi-l.)  A  family  of  con- 
chiferous  mollusks,  consisting  of  an  immense 
number  of  shells,  a  great  portion  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  form,  and 
the  variety  of  their  colors.  Baird. 

t  v6n'?R-oCs,  a.    Venereous  ;  lustful.    Burton. 

VEN'5-RV,  n.  [From  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love.] 
The  pleasures  of  sexual  love  ;  sexual  congress 
or  communication  ;  coition.  Dunglison. 

Contentment,  without  the  pleasures  of  lawftil  venern,  is 
continence;  of  unlawful,  chastity.  Grew. 


VfiN'^-RV,  n.  [Fr.  venerie,  from  L.  venor,  to 
hunt.]  The  sport  of  hunting ;  the  exercise  of 
the  chase.     *'  I3ea8t8  of  venery."  Broume. 

VE-Ne-S6C'T(ON  rvCne-sCk'shMD,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.;  vSn-^-Hik  sht^n,  H.  ITA.],  n.  fl^.  vena,  a 
vein,  and  sectio,  a  cutting.]  (Surg.)  The  incis- 
ion or  opening  a  vein  ;  blood-letting  from  the 
veins;  phlebotomy.  Dunglison, 

Vp-NE'TIAN,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  an  inhab- 
itant of  Venice.  Byron. 

Ve-NE'TIAN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Venice,  or 
to  its  inhabitants. 

yenetian  blind,  a  window-blind  made  of  slats  of 
wood  strung  together  ho  as  to  bo  raised  or  lowered 
by  a  string.  Simmonds.  —  yenetian  chaUc,  a  kind  of 
steatite  used  for  marking  on  cloth,  &c.  Ure. — ye- 
netian door,  a  door  lighted  by  panes  of  glass  on  each 
side.  Simmonds.  —  yenetian  red,  a  coarse,  dark-red 
ochre; — used  as  a  pigment,  and  called  also  scarlet 
ochre,  Prussian  red,  Kmjlish  red,  and  rouge  de  Mars. 
FairhoU.  tVcate. —  yenetian  window,  a  window  in 
three  separate  aperture*,  the  two  side  ones  being  nar- 
row.   Francis. 

VENEW  (vSn'v  or  ve'ny),  M.   A  bout ;  veney.  ShaJc. 

VENEY  (v«n'9  or  vfi'ne)  [vS'n?,  S.  W.  P. ;  v«n'?, 
.Sm.  R.  Wb.^,  n.  [Fr.  venez  ;  venir,  to  come.] 
A  bout ;  a  turn  at  fencing ;  a  thrust ;  a  hit.  Shak. 

t  VfiNQfE  (vSnj),  V.  a.  [It.  vengiare ;  Sp.  vengar ; 
Fr.  venger.]  To  avenge  ;  to  take  vengeance  on 
or  for  ;  to  punish.  Bp.  Fither. 

t  VENQE'A-BLE,  a.    Revengeful.        Bp.  Fisher. 

VEN'^EANCE  (vgn'jjns),  n.  [Fr.  vengeance,  from 
L.  vindico,  to  avenge  ;  venum,  a  sale,  and  dico, 
to  declare.]  Punishment  inflicted  in  retaliation 
or  retribution ;  penal  retribution  ;  avengement. 

Avenge  not  yourselves;  .  .  .  for  it  is  written,  Vmgeanee  il 
mine;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.  Horn.  xii.  19. 

H'ith  a  vengeance,  with  vehemence  ;  —  now  a  collo- 
quial phrase,  but  formerly  solemn  and  dignified.  Jok»- 
son.  —  H^hat  a  vengeance,  what,  emphatically. 

But  what  a  vengeance  makes  thee  fly 

From  me,  too,  as  thine  enemy  ?  JJudtbras. 

Syn.  —  See  Retaliation. 

VEN^E'Fl^L.  a.  Full  of,  or  inflicting,  vengeance ; 
vindictive  ;  revengeful.  Milton. 

tVENQE'MpNT,  n.  [Old  Fr.]  Vengeance; 
avengement ;  penal  retribution.  Spenser. 

tVEN^'^R,  7».    An  avenger.  Spenser. 

t  VE'NJ-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  veniabilis.]  That  may  be 
pardoned  ;  pardonable ;  venial.  Browne. 

VE'Nj-AL,  a.  \JL.  venialis ;  fenta,  complaisance, 
pardon  ;  It.  veniale;  Sp.  venial;  Fr.  veniel.l 

1.  That  may  be  pardoned  or  excused  ;  suscep- 
tible of  pardon ;  pardonable ;  not  highlv  cen- 
surable ;   excusable  ;  as,  "  A  venial  fault.^' 

While  good  men  are  employed  in  extirpating  mortal  sins, 
I  should  rally  the  world  out  of  indecencies  and  veniiil  trans- 
gression. Additon. 

There  is  no  certainty  of  distinction  between  the  mortal 
and  venial  sins.  Bp.  Tantor. 

Reformed  theologians  altogether  r^ect  the  distinction  be- 
tween venial  and  mortal  sin.  Drande. 

2.  Allowed.     "  Fe;iia/ discourse."         Milton. 

yenial  sin,  according  to  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gians, a  sin  which  weakens  sanctifying  grace,  but 
does  not  take  it  away.  Brandt. 

Syn.  —  yenial  and  ezeusabte  are  applicable  to  small 
offences,  or  unintentional  mistakes  or  neglects  ;  par- 
donable, to  that  which  deserves  censure,  and  cannot  be 
allowed.  f;iiiaZ  offence  ;  pardonable  ettoT  j  excisable 
mistake ;  alloteed  indulgence. 

VE-N|-AL'1-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  venial ;  venialness.     [r.]         Bp.  Taylor. 

VE'NI-.\L-LY,  ad.    In  a  venial  manner.     Clarke. 

VE'N|-AL-n6ss,  »i.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being' excusable  or  venial ;  veniality.     Johnson. 

yE-JVI'RE.    [L.]    (Lair.)  Venire  facias.  Burrill. 

yjE-JVi'RF.  Fji'CI-jiS  {-(i'she-iLe),  n.     (Law.) 

1.  A  judicial  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff,  to 
cause  a  jury  to  come  or  appear  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  the  cause  is  brought  to  issue,  to  try 
the  same.  Brande. 

2.  A  writ  issued  on  an  indictment  for  a  petit 
misdemeanor  on  a  penal  statute :  —  also  a  writ 
in  the  nature  of  a  summons  to  cause  the  party 
to  appear.  Bouvier. 

VfiN'|!fON  (v«n'7.n  or  \ln\-zvk)  [vin'zn  or  v«n'?-7.n, 
W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  vgn'zn,  P.   Barclay ;  v«n'- 
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9-zii,  J.  F  C.\  vgn'js-sun,  S.],  n.  [Fr.  venai- 
S071,  from  L.  venatio,  a  hunting ;  venor,  to  hunt.] 

1.  t  Animals  or  beasts  of  the  chase,  particu- 
larly deer.  Fabi/a?i. 

2.  The  flesh  of  edible  beasts  of  chase,  but 
usually  restricted  to  the  flesh  of  deer.        Shak. 

VEiVN^L,  n.     [Fr,  veneHe.] 

1.  An  alley;  a  lane; — written  also  renall, 
and  vinell.  N.  Bnt.  Rev.     Jamieson. 

2.  A  sink  ;  a  drain.     [Local.]  Brockett. 

VEN'OM,  n.  [L.  venenum,  a  drug,  poison;  It.  § 
Sp.  cene?io  ;  Fr.  renin.] 

1.  Poison ;  virus  ;  poisonous  or  noxious  mat- 
ter or  fluid,  —  particularly  a  poisonous  fluid  se- 
creted by  certain  animals,  as  the  viper,  in  a  state 
of  health,  and  which  they  preserve  in  a  particu- 
lar reservoir  to  use  as  a  means  of  attack  or  of 
defence.  _       Dunglison. 

2.  Malice  ;  maliciousness  ;  spite  ;  malignity. 

The  venom  of  such  looks  we  fairly  hope 

Have  lost  their  quality.  Shak. 

Syn.— See  Poison. 
VEN'OM,  ».  a.    To  envenom,     [ii  ]  Milton. 

VEN'OMED  (ven'umd),  p.  a.   Infected  with  venom 

or  poison.     "  The  venomed  race."  Dry  den. 

VEN'OM-MOUTHED  (ven'um-mbuthd),  a.  Having 

venom  or  poison  in  the  mouth.  Shak. 

VEN'OM-OUS,  a.    [L.  venenosus;     It.   venenoso ; 

Fr.  vemmeiix.  —  Old  Eng.  venemoiia.] 

1.  Full  of  venom  ;  poisonous ;  noxious. 

Here  are  several  sorts  of  serpents,  many  of  them  vastly 
gi-eat,  and  most  of  them  very  venoinoiu.  Dainpier. 

Beyond  it  is  the  port  Aconc,  cursed  for  the  venomous  herb 
and  poisonous  aconitum.  Hollanil. 

2.  Malignant ;  mischievous  ;  baneful ;  spite- 
ful.    "  A  venomotis  writer."  Addison. 

VEN'OM-OLfS-LY,  ad.  Poisonously ;  malignantly. 

VEN'OM-OIJS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  venomous ;  poisonousness.  Ash. 

VE'NOSE,  a.  [L.  venosus.]  {Bot.)  Veiny;  fur- 
nished with  conspicuous  veins  ;  veined.     Gray. 

V^-NOS'l-TV,  n.  [Low  L.  veiiositas.]  A  condi- 
tion in  which  the  blood  is  supposed  to  move 
slowly.  Dunglison. 

VE'NOyS,  a.  [L.  venosiis;  vena,  a  vein;  It.  Sj 
Sp.  venosn ;  Fr.  veineux.'] 

1.  Relating  to  the  veins ;  consisting  of,  con- 
stituting, or  contained  in  the  veins ;  venal. 

Arterial  blood  is  of  a  florid  red  color,  . . ,  venom  blood  is 
of  a  brownish  red.  Dtmi/lison. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  leaves  having  veins  which 
diverge  from  the  midrib  towards  the  margin, 
ramifying  as  they  proceed;  reticulated;  netted; 
veiny ;  venose.  Lindley. 

VENT,  n.  ["  Both  English  and  French  lexicogra- 
phers consider  that  there  are  two  words  so  writ- 
ten, vent,  Fr.  fente,  from  fendre,  L.  findo,  to 
cleave  or  split  open  ;  and  vent,  [from]  Fr.  ven- 
dre,  to  sell,  L.  rendo,  to  sell."  Richardson.  — 
L.  venditio,  a  sale  ;  It.  vendita  ;  Sp.  venta ;  Fr. 
vente.  —  Vent,  meaning  an  opening,  may,  per- 
haps, be  from  L.  venttis,  wind.] 

1.  A  small  aperture  or  hole  at  which  the  air 
escapes  or  any  thing  is  let  out;  an  opening;  an 
air-pipe;  an  air-tube;  a  spiracle  ;  a  hole. 

Full  o'er  their  heads  the  swelling  bag  he  rent, 
And  all  the  Furies  issued  at  the  vent.  Pope. 

To  draw  any  drink,  be  not  at  the  trouble  of  openinjf  a 
vent;  or.  it  you  take  out  the  vent,  stay  not  to  put  it  in.  Swift. 

2.  The  opening  or  passage  in  fire-arms  through 
which  the  fire  is  communicated  to  the  powder 
composing  the  charge;  —  frequently,  but  im- 
properly, called  the  touch-hole.  Stocqueler. 

The  i-ents  of  all  descriptions  of  English  ordnance  are  one 
fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Stocqueler. 

3.  Emission  ;  effusion  ;  passage.       Addison. 

4.  Discharge ;  means  of  discharge  ;  utterance. 

5.  An  opening  for  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any 
thing ;  opportunity  to  sell ;  a  means  of  sale  ;  a 
mart  or  market  overt ;  sale.  Ilollund. 

6.  [Sp.  venta.]  A  poor  inn  on  roads,  far  from 
towns  or  villages  ;  a  baiting-place.  Shelton. 

7.  ( Ornith.)  The  anus.  Eng.  Cyc. 
To  trine  vent  to,  to  afford  an  openiTig  or  means  of 

discliarge  for ;  to  let  out'.  To  take  vent,  to  be  dis- 
closed ;  to  cotne  into  public  notice.  "  Whereby  the 
particular  dei<i<;n  took  vent  beforehand."  fVotton. 

VENT,  V.  a.   {i.  vented  ;  pp.  venting,  vented.] 
L  To  let  out  at  a  small  aperture.      Spenser. 


2.  To  let  out ;  to  send  forth  or  out ;  to  emit; 
to  pour  forth  ;  to  give  way  to ;  to  utter.  "  They 
vented  their  complainings."  Shak. 

When  men  are  voung,  and  have  little  else  to  do,  they  might 
vent  the  overflowiiips  of  their  fancy  that  way.  Deiiham. 

Atlieous  paradoxes,  which  have  poisoned  the  very  air  of 
our  church  wherein  they  were  vented.  Bp.  llall. 

3.  t To  publish;  to  promulgate.         Raleigh. 

4.  fTo  sell ;  to  dispose  of;  to  vend. 

Therefore  did  those  nations  vent  such  spice,  sweet  gums, 
and  peats  as  their  own  countries  yielded..  lialeigh. 

fVENT,  ».  n.  [From  L.  tew^««,  wind.  Nares.] 
To  open  or  expand  the  nostrils  to  the  wind;  to 
snuff.     "  He  venteth  into  the  air."  Spenser. 

VEJ^'TA,  n,  [Sp.]  A  poor  inn  on  roads  far  from 
towns  or  villages  ;  a  mean  tavern.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

t  VENT'A^E,  n.     A  small  hole  ;  a  vent.       Shak. 

VEN'TAIL(ven'tal),  «.  \¥t.  ventail]  The  vi.sor, 
or  breathing  part  of  a  helmet;  —  written  also 
ventayle,  and  oventayle.  Spenser. 

t  VpN-TAN'N.A,  n.  [Sp.  ventand.  —  From  L.  ven- 
tus,  wind.   \^.  Smith.]     A  window.        Dryden. 

VEJ^'TER,n.    [Gt.  yaaTfip;  1..  venter.] 

1.  (Arud.)  The  abdomen;  the  belly;  —  for- 
merly any  cavity  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  the  head,  breast,  and  abdomen,  called 
hy  anatomists  the  three  venters: — the  uterus: 
the  womb.  Dunglison.     Johnson. 

2.  {Law.)  A  mother. 

If  a  man  hath  issue  two  sons  by  divers  venters.     Littleton. 

3.  {Ent.)  Lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  Brande. 
VENT'^R,  n.     One  who  vents  ;  one  who  utters, 

reports,  or  publishes,     [r.]  Barrow. 

VENT'-FEATH-^R,    n.       (^Ornith.)    One   of  the 

feathers  that  lie  from  the  vent  or  anus  to  the 

tail  underneath.  Maunder. 

VENT'-HOLE,  n.     A  small  aperture  to  let  out  or 

to  let  in  the  air.  Ash. 

VENT'I-DUCT,  n.  [L.  venttis,  wind,  and  ductus, 
a  leading.]  A  passage  for  the  wind  or  air.  Boyle. 

VEN'TI-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  ventilo,  ventilatus,  to 
fan,  to  brandish  in  the  air;  ventus,  v/'ini ;  It. 
ventilare,  to  ventilate  ;  Sp.  ventilar  ;  Fr.  venti- 
ler]  \i.  ventilated  ; pp.  ventilating,  ven- 
tilated.] 

1.  To  fan  with  wind ;  to  expose  to  the  wind 
or  air  ;  to  cause  a  change  of  air  for  or  in. 

Miners,  by  perflations  with  large  bellows,  letting  down 
tubes,  and  sinking  new  shafts,  give  free  passage  to  the  air, 
which  ventilates  and  cools  the  miners.  Wooilward. 

2.  To  winnow;  to  fan,  as  grain.      Cockeram. 

3.  t  To  examine  ;  to  sift ;  to  discuss. 

Much  had  been  ventilated  in  private  discourse.    Harrington. 

VEN-TJ-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  ventilatio  ;  It.  ventila- 
zione  ;  Sp.  ventilacion  ;  Fr.  ventilation.] 

1.  The  act  of  ventilating  or  fanning  with  wind ; 
—  the  replacement  of  noxious  or  impure  air  in 

an  apartment,  mine,  or  other  enclosed  space, 
by  pure,  fresh  air  from  without.  Addison. 

2.  The  act  of  winnowing,  as  grain. 

3.  t  Vent;  utterance.  Wotton. 

4.  t  Refrigeration.  Harvey. 

5.  t  Examination  ;  discussion. 

The  ventilation  of  these  points  difiused  them  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  world.  Bp.  Hall. 

VEN'TI-lA-TOR,  n.  A  machine  or  contrivance 
for  promoting  or  regulating  ventilation.  Brande. 

VgN-TOSE',  a.     Windy  ;  flatulent.     Richardson. 

t  VEN'TOSE,  n.  [Fr.  ventouse.]  {Surg.)  A  cup- 
ping-glass. Holland. 

t  V5N-t6s'}-TY,  n.    [L.  ventositas  ;  Fr.  ventosite.] 

1.  Windiness  ;  flatulence.  Ferrand. 

2.  Empty  pride  ;  vain-glory.  Bacon. 

VENT'-PEG,  m.    A  peg  to  stop  a  vent.   W.  Ency. 

VEN'TRAL,  a.  [L.  ventralis ;  venter,  t\ie  belly; 
Sp.  &;  Fr.  ventral.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  venter  or  belly; 
abdominal.  Chambers. 

2.  {Bot.)  Belonging  to  that  side  of  a  simple 
pistil,  or  other  organ  which  looks  towards  the 
axis  or  centre  of  the  flower;  —  opposed  to  dor- 
sal. Gray. 

Ventral  Jins,  {Ich.)  fins  placed  between  the  pectoral 
and  anal  fins.  Eng.  Cyc. —  Ventral  suture,  (Bot.)  the 
line  or  seam  along  the  inner  side  of  the  ovary,  which 
answers  to  the  united  edges  of  the  leaf,  and  bears  the 
ovules.     Oray. 

VEN'TRJ-CLE,  n.      [L.  ventriculus,  the  belly,  the 


stomach,  a  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  venter,  the  bel- 
ly ;  li.ventricolo;  Sp.ventriculo;  Fr.  ventriciile,] 
{Anat.)  A  name  given  to  several  cavities  of  the 
body,  particularly  to  the  two  cavities  of  the 
heart,  which  communicate  with  the  two  auricles, 
and  from  which  the  blood  is  sent  into  the  arte- 
ries. Dunglison, 
VEN'TRJ-COSE,  a.  {Bot.)  Swelling  or  inflated 
unequally  on  one  side ;  inflated ;  bellied ;  dis- 
tended ;  ventricous.  P,  Cyc. 

VEN'TRl-COUS,  a.     {Bot.)  Ventricose.    Loudon. 
VpN-TRIC'y-LAR,  a.      Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, a  ventricle.  Dunglison, 
VpN-TR[C'y-LOUS,  a.  [L.  ventriculosus  ]  Sonie- 

Smart 


Ventriloquy ;  vcntril- 

C.  i}.,  Brown 

Pertaining  to  ventrilo- 

C handler. 

[L.  venter,  the  belly. 


what  distended. 

V5N-TR(L-0-CU'TI0N,  n. 

oquism.     [ii.] 

VEN-TRI-LO'QUI-AL,  a. 
quism  ;  ventriloquous. 

VjpN-TRIL'O-aui^M,  n. 
and  loquor,  to  speak]  "fhe  art  of  modifymg 
the  natural  voice,  so  that  it  seems  to  come 
from  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  from  difl'er- 
ent  directions  ,  ventriloquy,  Dunglison, 

The  essential  quality  requisite  in  ventriloquism  is  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  performer  skilfully  to  create  illusions  as  regards 
the  direction  and  the  distance  whence  the  sounds  proceed. 

J.  Hunt. 

V^N-TRlL'O-aUIST,  n.  One  who  practises  ven- 
triloquism ; — formerly  supposed  to  speak  from 
the  belly.  Paley. 

When  it  is  considered  that  we  all  can  speak  and  sing  with 
the  jaws  closed,  without  much  disturbing  the  facial  muscles, 
it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  practised  veiitnloqiiiM,  vho.m 
showing  his  face,  avoids  the  labials,  p.  m,  b.  as  much  as  pos- 
sible,  or  produces  them  with  the  least  apparent  motion,  should 
be  successful  in  deceiving  his  audience.  ./.  Hunt, 

VgN-TRIL'O-aUIZE,  v.  a.  [l.  VENTIlILOQriZEn  j 
pp.  VENTRILOQVIZING,  VENTRILOQllZED,]     To 

practise  ventriloquism.  Phren.  Jour, 

V^N-TRIL'O-aUOUS,  a.     Pertaining  to  ventrilo- 
quism ;  ventriloquial.  White. 
VgN-TRIL'O-aUY,  n.  Ventriloquism.  Chambers. 

VENT'URE  (vent'yur),  M.  [It.  S^  Sp.  Ventura  , — 
from  L.  venio,  ventus,  to  come  ] 

1.  An  undertaking  of  chance  and  danger ;  a 
hazard  ;  a  risk.  Dryden, 

Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebel's  fight.  Shak. 

2.  Chance  ;  hap  ;  luck  ;  contingency.  Bacon, 

3.  Thing  put  to  hazard ;  a  stake. 

We  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures.  Shak. 

M  a  venture,  on  an  uncertainty  ;  at  hazard  ;  with- 
out any  thing  more  than  the  hope  of  a  lucky  chance. 
VENT'URE   (vent'yur),  v.  n.     [«.  VENTURED  ;  />;). 

VENTURING,  VENTURED.] 

1.  To  dare  ;  to  adventure.  Bacon, 

2.  To  run  a  risk ;  to  hazard. 

Nor  is.  indeed,  that  man  less  mad  than  these. 
Who  freights  a  ship  to  venture  on  the  seas.  Dryden, 

To  venture  at  or  upon,  to  dare  engage  in  on  mere 
hope,  without  any  security  of  success. 
VENT'URE  (vent'yur),  v.  a.     1.  To  expose  to  haz- 
ard ;  to  risk  ;  to  hazard. 

By  venturing  both,  I  oft  found  both.  Shak. 

2.  To  put  or  send  on  a  venture  or  chance. 

The  fish  ventured  for  France  they  pack  in  stanch  hogs- 
heads, so  as  to  keep  them  in  their  pickle.  Carew. 

3.  To  trust ;  to  rely  on  ;  to  confide  in  ;  to  try. 

a  man  would  be  well  enough  pleased  to  buy  silks  of  on» 
whom  he  would  not  venture  to  feel  his  pulse.  Addison. 

4.  To  expose  one's  self  to.     [r.] 

To  venture  the  claws  of  the  lion.  Swift, 

VENT'yR-?R  (vent'yur-?r),  n.  One  who  venture* 
or  exposes  to  hazard.  Beau.  iSr  /•/< 

VENT'URE-s6mE  (vent'yur-svim),  a.     Bold;  dar- 
ing; intrepid;  adventurous;  venturous. .S'^^-y/Je. 
VENT'URE-SOME-LY,  ad.     In  a  bold  or  daring 
manner ;  venturou.sly.  Johnson. 

VENT'URE-SOME-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing venturesome ;  boldness.  Scott, 

VENT'UR-ING  (v«nt'yur-Ing),  n.  The  act  of  put- 
ting to  risk  or  hazard  ;  a  hazarding.      Halifax. 

VENT'UR-OUS   (veijt'yur-us),    a.     Daring  ,  bold ; 

fearless  ;  venturesome  ;  adventurous.  Mtlton. 
VENT'UR-OUS-LY,   ad.     Daringly  ;    fearlessly  ; 

boldly ;  venturesomely.  Bacon. 

VENT'UR-OUS-NESS,  n.  Boldness;  adventurous- 

ness  ;  venturesomeness.  Boyle 
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rfiN'UE  (vgn'yy).  n.  1.  [Old  Fr.  yisne;  Low 
L.  visiietu/n,  neighborhooa ;  L.  t'/cmMS,  neigh- 
boring?.] (Laio.)  A  neighborhood;  neighbor- 
hood, pliice,  or  county  in  which  an  injury  is 
declared  to  have  been  done,  or  fact  dechued  to 
have  happened  :  —  the  statement  in  a  declara- 
tion, of  the  county  in  which  a  fact  happened  :  — 
a  jury  summoned  from  a  particular  county  or 
place  :  —  the  county  in  which  an  action  is  in- 
tended to  be  tried,  and  from  the  body  of  which 
the  jurors  who  are  to  try  it  are  summoned. 

liurrill. 
To  chanfte  the  %-enue  is  to  direct  the  trial  to  be  hod  in  a  dif- 
ferent county  from  that  wliere  the  iTiiue  is  laid.  Jlurrill. 

2.  [Fr.  remV,  to  come.]  {^Fencing.)  A  coming 
on  ;  an  onset ;  a  turn  or  bout.  —  See  Vkney. 

Liltc  a  perfect  fencer,  he  will  tell  beforehand  in  what  but- 
ton he  will  give  his  reutte.  Fuller. 

v£n'U-l6se,  a.  [L.  venula,  a  little  vein.]  {Bot.) 
Furnished  with  veinlets.  Gray. 

VE'NUS,  n.  [L.]  1.  {Roman  Myth.)  The  goddess 
of  love  and  female  beauty.  Wtn.  Smith. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  brilliant  planet  in  the  heav- 
ens, whose  orbit  is  between  that  of  Mercury 
and  that  of  the  earth,  being  second  from  the 
sun.  When  it  sets  after  the  sun  it  is  the  even- 
ing star,  called  by  the  ancients  Hesperus,  and 
when  it  rises  before  the  sun  it  is  the  morning 
star,  called  by  the  ancients  Lucifer.        Nichol. 

Sg'  Venus  has  no  satellite,  is  a  little  loss  in  mag- 
nitude than  the  earth,  is  never  seen  more  than  about 
47-'  from  the  sun,  is  distant  from  that  luminary  about 
68,000,000  of  miles,  and  revolves  round  it  in  about  224 
days.  The  transits  of  Venus  across  the  sun's  disk, 
which  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  afford  the  best 
means  of  ascertaining  the  sun's  distance,  or  its  par- 
allax. Venus,  when  seen  throuRh  the  telescope,  ex- 
hibits phases  like  the  moon.     Hcrschel. 

3.  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  bivalves,  of  which  the 
quahog  (Vemis  mercenaria)  is  a  species.  Gould. 

4.  (Chem.)  A  name  formerly  given  to  copper. 

VE'NUS'i?-COMB,  n.  (Bat.)  An  annual  plant 
with  white  flowers  ;  Scandix  pecten.       Loudon. 

VE'NUS'^-FAN,  n.  (Zord.)  The  common  name 
of  much  branched  and  reticulated  polypes  of 
the  family  Gorgonice.  Baird. 

i?^E'NUS'§-FLY'TRAp,  n.  {Bat.)  A  plant  indige- 
nous in  the  sandy  savannas  of  the  eastern  part  of 
North  Carolina,  noted  for  the  extraordinary  irri- 
tability of  its  leaves,  closing  forcibly  at  the 
touch,  and  upon  insects  that  light  upon  them  ; 
Diontea  muscipula ;  — also  called  Carclina catch- 
fly-plant.  Gray.     Baird, 

VE'NUS'^-LOOK'fNG-GLAsS.n.  {Bot.)  An  an- 
nual plant,  bearing  flowers  of  considerable 
beauty  ;  Campanula  speculum.  Loudon. 

VE'NU.'''§-NA'VEL-WORT,  n.  {Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  border  plants  of  the  genus  Om- 
phalodes,  with  white  or  blue  flowers,  and  round 
seeds  depressed  in  the  centre.  Loudon. 

f  Vp-NtJST',  a.  [L.  venustus  ;  Venus,  the  goddess 
of  love.]     Beautiful ;  lovely.  Waterhousc. 

VER,  n.     [L.]     The  spring.  Chaucer. 

V?-RA'CIOyS  (ve-ra'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  verax,  vcra- 
cis  ;  verus,  true  ;  It.  veracc  ;  Sp.  veraz.'\  Ob- 
servant of  truth ;  truthful ;  not  lying  or  false. 

Barroio. 

V5-RA'CI0US-LY,  ad.     Truthfully.  Clarke. 

Vg-RAC'J-TY,  n.     [It.  reracith  ;  Fr.  veracitv.'\ 

1.  The  quality  of  being  veracious  ;  habitual 
observance  of  truth ;  truthfulness;  honesty. 

Be  always  precisely  true  in  whatever  thou  relntost  of  thy 
own  kuowlcd)^e,  that  thou  niaycst  give  nu  undoubted  and 
fettled  reputation  for  veiaciti/.  fuller. 

2.  Consistency  of  report  with  fact ;  truth,   [k.] 

There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  verncitu  of  thone  fact* 
which  they  related.  Aflilvnti. 

a^"  In  strict  propriety,  veracity  is  applicable  only 
to  persons,  and  signifies  not  physical,  but  moral, 
truth."     Campbell. 

Syn.  —  See  Truth. 
VK-rAm-'dji,  n.  [An  Oriental  word.]  (Arch  )  A 
sort  of  light  external  gallery  with  a  sloping  roof 
of  awning-like  character,  supported  on  slender 
pillars,  and  frequently  partly  enclosed  in  front 
with  lattice-work.  P.  Cyc. 

Vp-RA'TRJ-A,  n.  (Chem.')  An  organic  base  or 
alkaloid  obtained  from  the  roots  and  seeds  of 
different  species  of  Veratrum.  Miller. 

ttir  Veratria  ia  an  exceedingly  acrid  and  violent 


poison,  producing  dangerous  fits  of  sneezing  if  it 
comes  In  contact  even  in  minute  quantity  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  It  arts  as  a  valuable 
sedative  in  some  cases  of  neuralgia,  when  applied  in 
the  form  of  ointment.     Miller. 

Vp-RA'TRINE,  or  Vf:R'.\-TRlNE,  n.  {Chem.)'Ve- 
ratria.  Kane. 

VE-rA'TRUM,  n.  [L.  vere,  truly,  and  at  rum, 
black.  Lemery.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  extreme- 
ly acrid  and  poisonous  plants,  from  which  ve- 
ratrine  is  obtained.  Loudon. 

VERB,  M.  [L.  verbum,  a  word  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  verba  ; 
Fr.  verbe.  —  See  VVoud.] 

1.  t  A  word. 

The  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  promised  to  the  church,  was 
not  a  vain  thing  or  a  mere  t  erb.  iioutji. 

2.  (Gram.)  A  part  of  speech  which  signifies 
to  be,  to  act,  or  to  be  acted  upon  ;  a  word  by 
means  of  which  something  is  aflirmod  respect- 
ing some  person  or  thing;  as,  "I  atn" ;  "He 
ffoes  "  ;  "  Wc  read  "  ;  "  She  is  admired." 

Every  noun  or  thing  which  has  an  existence  must  have 
either  an  action  or  state  of  being;  and  the  word  wliieh  ex- 
presses that  action  or  state  of  being  is  a  verb.  Jionwort/i. 

Wliy  does  the  reiit  monopolize  the  dignity  of  being  the 
"word"?  What  is  there  in  it  wliich  gives  it  the  right  to  do 
80?  Is  it  because  the  rcrt  is  the  animating  power,  the  vital 
principle,  of  every  sentence,  and  that  without  which,  either 
understood  or  uttered,  no  sentence  can  exist?  i'renc/i. 

VER'B.\L,  a.  [L.  verbalis;  verbum,  a  word;  It. 
verba'le  ;  Sp.  verbal;  Fr.  rerbak.'] 

1.  Uttered  by  the  mouth  ;  oral;  spoken. 

Made  she  no  verbal  quest?  Shot, 

2.  Consisting  in  mere  words  ;  insincere. 

Verbal  praises  and  acknowledgments  .  .  .  are  but  a  piece 
of  mockery  and  hypocritical  compliment.  hale. 

3.  Relating  to  words  only  ;  technical;  as,  "A 
verbal  dispute."  Whately. 

4.  Minutely  exact  in  words. 

Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal  critic  lays.  Pope. 

5.  Literal ;  having  word  answering  to  word  ; 
word  for  word.  "  A  verbal  translation."  Denham. 

6.  t  Full  of  words  ;  verbose. 

I  am  much  sorry,  sir. 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  "manners 
By  being  so  verbal.  Shak. 

7.  (Gram.)  Derived  from  a  verb.  "  A  verbal 
noun.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  Verbal  message  ;  oral  tradition  ;  literal 
translation. 

VER'BAL,  H.  (Gram.)  A  noun  which  is  derived 
from  a  verb.  Brande. 

VER'BAL-l^M,  n.     Any  thing  expressed  orally; 

a  verbal  remark  or  expression.  Clarke. 

VER'BAL-IST,  n.     One  who  deals  or  is  skilled  in 

words.  Month.  Her. 

The  frothy  discourse  of  empty  verbalists.      Gell,  KiW. 

V^R-BAL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  verbal  ; 
mere  words  ;  bare  literal  expression.      Browne. 

VER-BAL-j-Z.\'TION,  n.  Act  of  verbalizing,  or 
state  of  being  verbalized.  Palmer. 

VER'BAL-IZE,  r.  «.  [i.  veubalized;  pp.  ver- 
balizing, VEUB.VLIZED.]     To  tum  into  a  verb. 

Nouns,  for  brevity,  are  sometimes  rcrbalizeil.  histr.for  Oral. 

VER'BAL-IZE,  v.  n.  To  use  many  words;  to  be 
verbose  or  diffuse.  ]Valker. 

VER'BAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  verbal  manner.       South. 

V^R-BA'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting 
of,  words ;  verbal,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

V^R-BAs'CUM,  n.  [An  alteration  of  barbascum, 
in  allusion  to  the  beard  (barba)  with  which  all 
the  leaves  and  stems  are  covered.  Loudon.'] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  mullein.        Loudon. 

VER-BA'TIM,ad.  [L.]  Word  for  word ;  in  ex- 
actly the  same  words. 

Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen.  Shak. 

VPR-BE'NA,  n.  [Celt,  ferfaeti.  De  Theiss.] 
(Bot.)  A  gentis  of  plants,  of  which  some  are 
weeds,  and  others  are  cultivated  for  their  beau- 
tiful flowers ;  vervain.  Loudon. 

VER'BgN-ATE,  v.  a.  [i.  VERBKNATED  ;  pp.  VER- 
BENATING,  VERBENATEi).]  To  strcw  with  ver- 
vain, after  an  ancient  custom.  Drake. 

tVER'BpR-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  verbero,  verberattis.] 
To  beat ;  to  strike  ;  to  lash.  Abp.  Sancroft. 

vBR-B^R-a'TION,  n.  [L.  verberatio  ;  Sp.  verbe- 
racion ;  Fr.  verberation.] 

1.  The  act  of  beating  or  striking ;  percussion. 

All  the  efTecfs  of  a  soft  press  or  verhei-alioH.         Arbiilhnot. 

2.  Reflected  sound ;  reverberation.  Rccs. 


V£e'BI-A(?E,  n.  [Fr.]  An  unnecessary  proft- 
sion  of  words ;  empty  or  superfluous  writing  oi 
discourse ;  verbosity  ;   verbosencss  ;  wordiness. 

I  thought  what  I  read  of  it  veHjiagt.  Johtuon. 

ViiR'Bl-FY,  r.  a.  [L.  verbum,  a  word,  a  verb,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  (Gram.)  To  form  or  change 
into  a  verb.  Dr.  A.  Murray. 

VER-BOSE',  o.  [L.  verboma;  It.  A  Sp.  terboto; 
Fr.  lerbettx.]  Abounding  in  worHs;  using  too 
many  words  ;  prolix  ;  wordy. 

They  ought  to  be  brief,  and  not  too  rerAoM  in  their  way  of 
■peaking.  Ai/iiffe. 

VpR-BOSE'LY,  <u/.  In  a  verbose  manner.  Coiaper. 

VpR-BOSE'NpSti,  n.     Verbosity.  Clarke. 

V^R-BOS'l-TY,  ro.  [L.  verbositas;  It.  rerbosith', 
Sp.  verbosidad  ;  tr.  verbosit".]  The  quality  of 
being  verbose  ;  superabundance  of  words ;  wordi- 
ness ;  prolixity. 

He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  bit  vertxmty  flner  than  the 
staple  of  his  argument.  ^ait. 

t  VERD,  n.     L  Verdancy.   Dec.  of  Popish  Impost. 

2.    (Law.)    The   privilege  of   cutting   green 

wood  within  a  forest  for  fuel :  —  the  right  of 

pasturing  animals  in  the  forest.  Spelman. 

VER'DAN-CY,  n.     Greenness.  Norru. 

VER'DA.NT,  a.    p'r.  vcrdoyant.'] 

1.  Green  ;  of  the  color  of  grass. 

The  verdant  grass  my  couch  did  goodly  dlght.       Spenier. 

2.  Flourishing  ;  growing  ;  in  the  freshness  of 
youth.  Richardson. 

VERD'-Ajv-T/QUE'  (v«ird'an-t5k'),  n.  [It.  verde 
antico,  ancient  green  ;  Fr.  vcrde  antique.'] 

1.  The  green  incrustation  produced  by  the 
action  of  time  upon  copper  and  brass.    FairhoU. 

2.  (Min.)  A  very  beautiful  and  highly  prized 
mottled  green  marble,  used  for  ornamental  pur- 

f loses.  It  is  an  aggregate  of  serpentine  and 
imestone  irregularly  intermingled.    Cleaveland. 

VER'DANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  verdant  manner.  Clarke. 

VER'DANT-NESS,  n.     Verdancy.  Clarke. 

VER'D5R-pR,  ;  „     [Lov!  L.  viridarius ;    Ft.  ver- 

VER'n^R-OR,  )  deur.']  (Emj.  Law.)  An  officer 
of  the  forest,  who  has  charge  of  the  vert  and 
venison.  Manu>ood. 

VER'DICT,  n.  [L.  verum  dictum,  a  true  decla- 
ration ;  Norm.  Fr.  vereduist ;  Fr.  verdict.] 

1.  (Law.)  The  unanimous  decision  made  by 
a  jury  and  reported  to  the  court  on  the  matter 
lawfully  submitted  to  them  in  the  course  of  the 
trial  of  a  cause.  Bouvier. 

2.  A  declaration  ;  a  decision ;  a  judgment. 

The  verdict  of  their  own  consciences.  Bitrrmc. 

These  were  enormities  condemned  by  the  most  natural 

verdict  of  common  humanity.  Soutk. 

VER'Dl-GRIS  (ver'd?-pr58),  n.  1.  (Chem.)  A  salt 
which,  when  pure,  is  of  a  fine  blue  color,  and  is 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  acetic  acid,  two 
equivalents  of  protoxide  of  copper,  and  six  of 
water ;  bibasic  acetate  of  copper ;  diacetate  of 
copper.  Ka7ie. 

2.  A  green  pigment  consisting  of  a  variable 
mixture  of  the  sub-acetates  of  copper,  prepared 
by  covering  plates  of  copper  with  the  refuse  of 
grapes  after  making  wine,  and  also  by  exposing 
copper  to  the  vapor  of  vinegar.  Turner.  Bigelow. 
Jfg'  Distilled  rerdie^ris,  neutral  acetate  of  copper, 
consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  acetic  acid,  one  of 
protoxide  of  copper,  and  one  of  water.    Kane. 

VER'ni-TgR,  n.  (Chem.)  A  blue  pigment  con- 
sisting of  carbonic  acid,  protoxiae  of  copper, 
and  water.  Turner. 

VER'DJ-tQre,  n.  The  palest  green  coloring  mat- 
ter. .  Pi'ucham. 

VER-DO'f ',  a.  (  Hit.)  Applied  to  a  border  when  it  is 
charged  with  leaves,  frtiits,  flowers,  Ike.    V\  eale. 

\  VER-nu'ab,  n.  [Sp.]  An  executioner:  —  a 
severe  stroke.  Beau,  ig  Ft. 

t  VgR-DU'GO-SHlH,  n.  The  office  of  a  hang- 
man or  executioner.  B.  Jonaon. 

VERD'I  RE  (vferd'yur)  [vJr'dzhyr,  S. ;  vgr'jur,  IT. 
J. ;  vfir'dur,  E.  F. ;  vSrd'yyr,  Ja.  K.],  n.  [L. 
rireo,  to  be  green  ;  riridis,  green  ;  It.  &  Sp.  ver- 
dura,  verdure ;  Fr.  rerdttre/]  Green  ;  the  green- 
ness or  freshness  of  grass  and  other  vegetation. 

The  tender  grass,  whoso  rerditrt  clad 
Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green.  Shak. 

VRRD'URED  (verd'yiird),  a.  Covered  with  verd- 
ure.    "  Verdured  bank."  PamelL 
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VERD'UR-OUS  (verd'yur-us),  a.  Abounding  in 
verdure  ;  covered  with  green  ;  verdant.   MUton. 

t  VER'5-CITND,  a.  [L.  verecundus  ;  Old  Fr.  vere- 
cond.\     Modest ;  bashful ;  demure.  Blount. 

t  VER-5-CUN'Dl-OUS,  a.     Bashful.  Wotton. 

t  VER-^-cCtN'DI-TY,  n.  [L.  verecundia.']  Bash- 
fulness;  modesty;  diffidence.  Lemon. 

VER-F.-TIL'LUM,n.;  pi.  rSR-E-TlL'LA.  {Zool.) 
A  genus  of  free  compound  Alcyonaria,  having 
the  polypes  scattered  over  the  colony.       Dana. 

VER-GA-LOO',  n.  [Fr.  virgouleuse.]  A  kind  of 
pear ;  virgaloo.  Browne. 

VER^E,  n.     [L.  lirffa ;  It.  vergn ;  Fr.  verge.] 

1.  A  rod,  or  something  in  the  form  of  a  staff 
or  rod,  carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority  or  en- 
sign of  office  ;  the  mace  of  a  dean. 


The  silver  reri;e  with  decent  pride 
Stuck  underneath  his  cushion  side. 


Swift. 


2.  {Eng.  Laiv.)  A  privileged  space  around,  or 
immediately  adjoining,  the  king's  residence  :  — 
the  compass  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
the  marshalsea  or  palace  court.         Blackstone. 

3.  Brink ;  edge  ;  border  ;  margin  ;  limit. 

Nature,  in  you,  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine.  Shak. 

Give  ample  room  toad,  verge  enough.  Gray. 

4.  The  arbor  or  spindle  of  the  balance  of  a 
■watch.  Bigelow. 

5.  A  small  ornamental  shaft  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Weale. 

Syn.  —  See  Border. 
VER^E,  V.  n     [L.  vergo.]  \i.  verged  ;  pp.  vehg- 

INO,  VEKGED.J 

1.  To  tend  downwards ;  to  incline  ;  to  slope. 

And  henceforth  the  sun  of  the  king's  cause  declined, 
verging  more  and  more  westward.  Fuller. 

2.  To  tend  towards  ;  to  come  upon  the  brink 
or  border  of;  as,  "  Verging  upon  insanity." 

VER^E'-BOARD,  n.  {Arch.)  The  gable  orna- 
ment of  wood-work  used  extensively  for  houses 
in  the  fifteenth  century;  —  often  written  barge- 
board.  FairhoU. 

VER'95N-CY,  n.     1.  Approach,    [r.]     Cock'mrn. 

2.  {Opt.)  The  reciprocal  of  the  focal  distance, 

being  the  measure  of  the  degree  of  divergence 

or  convergence  of  a  pencil  of  rays.  Lloyd. 

VER^'fR,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  {Theol.)  He  who  carries 
the  mace  before  tne  bishop  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  chapter  ;  being  also  the  chief  officer 
or  beadle  of  a  cathedral,  and  having  the  care  of 
the  building  and  its  furniture.  Eden. 

2.  {Eng.  Law.)  An  officer  who  carries  a  white 
wand  before  the  justices  of  either  bench.  BurriU. 

VER-^ETTE',  n.  [Fr.]  {Tier.)  A  pallet  or  small 
pale  ;  a  shield  divided  into  pallets.  Brande. 

VpR-pIPif'I-A,  n.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discov- 
ered by  Ferguson  in  1857.  Lovering. 

1- Vg-RID'I-CAL,  a.  [h.  veridicus  ;  rerws,  true,  and 
dico,  to  speak.]     Truth-telling.  Bailey. 

VEa'l-FI-A-BLE,a.  That  may  be  verified.  South. 

VER-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [It.  verificazionc  ;  Sp.  veri- 
ficacion;  Yr.verijication.']  Act  of  verifying;  con- 
firmation by  argument  and  evidence  ;  authenti- 
cation ;  confirmation  of  a  supposition,  infer- 
ence, or  truth,  by  experiment  or  trial.       Boyle. 

Verification  of  an  equation,  {^Aljrebra.)  the  operation 
of  testing  the  equation  of  a  problem,  to  see  whether 
it  expresses  truly  tlie  conditions  of  the  problem. 

VER'I-FI-CA-TIVE,  a.  Tcndingto  yeri^y.N.A.Rev. 

VER'J-FI-^R,  n.     One  who  verifies.  Johnson. 

VER'J-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  rerus,  true,  and  facio,  to 
make  ;  It.  verificare ;  Sp.  verificar ;  Fr.  verifier ?[ 

[t.  VERIFIED  \J)p.  VERIFYING,  VERIFIED.] 

1.  To  prove  true  ;  to  confirm ;  to  substantiate. 

This  is  verified  by  a  number  of  examples.  Bacon. 

2.  To  fulfil,  as  a  promise  or  a  prediction. 

So  Shalt  thou  best  fulfil,  best  verify 

Tlie  prophets  old,  who  sung  thy  eiidless  reign.     Hilton. 

3.  To  authenticate,  as  a  title,  or  power. 

To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives.  Shak. 

t  VE-RIL'O-aUENT,  a.   Speaking  truth.   Martin. 

VER'I-LY,  ad.  1.  In  truth  ;  truly  ;  certainly  ;  in 
fact.     "  Verily  I  do  not  jest  with  thee."     Shak. 


2.  Confidently  ;  with  great  confidence;  really. 

It  was  verily  thought  that,  had  it  not  been  for  four  great  dis- 
favorers  of  that  voyage,  the  enterprise  had  succeeded.  Jiacon. 

VER-I-SIM'I-LAR,  a.  [L.  verisimilis  ;  rerus,  true, 
and  similis,  like.]  Appearing  to  be  true  ;  prob- 
able ;  likely,     [r.]  Martin. 

VER-l-Sl-MIL'|-TIJDE,  n.  [L.  verisimilitudo ; 
It.  verisimilitudine ;  Sp.  verisimilitud.]  Ap- 
pearance of  truth  ;  probability  ;  likelihood. 

VeriMmilHude  and  opinion  are  an  easy  purchase;  but  true 
knowledge  is  dear  and  difficult.  Olanvill. 

fVER-j-SI-MIL'l-TY,  n.  Verisimilitude.  Dryden. 

tVER-l-SlM'l-LOUS,  a.     Verisimilar.         White. 

VER'l-TA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  veritable.]  True  ;  agree- 
able to  truth  or  fact.     [R.]  Browne. 

VER'I-TA-BLY,  ad.    In  a  true  manner ;  truly. 

VER'l-TY,  n.  [L.  Veritas ;  verus,  true  ;  It.  verity ; 
Sp.  vc7-'dad  ;  Fr.  veritt.] 

1.  Truth  ;  truthfulness ;  true  or  real  nature  ; 
reality  ;  consonance  to  the  reality  of  things. 

It  is  a  prot)Osition  of  eternal  verity,  that  none  can  govern 
while  he  is  despised.  South. 

2.  A  true  assertion  ;  a  fact ;  a  true  tenet. 

By  this  it  seems  to  be  a  verity. 
Since  the  effects  so  good  and  virtuous  be.  Davies. 

Syn.  —  See  Truth. 
VER'JIJICE  (ver'jus),  n.     [Fr.  verjus  ;  verd,  green, 
and  jus,  juice.]     Expressed  juice  of  unripe  or 
green  grapes,  or  of  unripe  or  crab-apples,  &c. ; 

—  also  a  kind  of  vinegar  made  of  the  juice  of  un- 
ripe apples.  Brando. 

Himself  sliced  onions  eats,  and  tipples  verjuice.     Dryden: 

VER'MEIL  (ver'mjl),  n.  [Fr.  vermeil,  from  L. 
vermicuhis.  — See  Vermilion,  «.] 

1.  A  clear,  beautiful  red  ;  vermilion.   Chaucer. 

2.  Silver-gilt,  or  gilt  bronze.  Simmonds. 

VER-Me-OL'0-(?IST,M.  One  who  treats  of  vermes. 

VER-Mg-OL'O-^rY,  n.  [L.  vermis,  a  worm,  and 
Gr.  ^.(iyof,  a  discourse.]  A  discourse  or  treatise 
on  vermes,  or  worms  ;  helminthology.      Smart. 

VER  'ME^,  n.  pi.  [L.  vermis,  a  worm,  ve?-mes, 
worms,  —  from  ver,  the  root  of  verto,  to  turn 
about.  IV.  Smith.]  {Zoi'd.)  Worms,  such  as 
leeches,  earth-worms,  serpulas,  tape-worms, 
flukes,  hair-worms,  &c.  Agassiz. 

VER'ME-Tt/S,  n.  [L.  renwis,  a  worm.]  {Zool.) 
A  genus  of  molluscous  .animals  belonging  to  the 
class  Gasteropoda,  having  a  tubular,  twisted, 
worm-shaped  shell ;  the  worm-shell.  Woodtoard. 

rER-MI-CEL  ' LI  {vSr-me-chSl'e)  [ver-m^-chel'e,  S. 
W.  J'.  F.  Ja.  k.  Sm.;  ver-me-sel'e,  P.  E.  Wb.], 
n.  [It.,  from  L.rermeci^to,  a  little  worm.]  The 
flour  of  a  hard,  small-grained  wheat,  made  into 
dough,  and  formed  into  smaller  pipes  or  threads 
than  macaroni,  and  then  dried  until  hard,  and 
used  in  soups,  &c.  Simmonds. 

VER-MI"CrOUS  (-shus,  66),  a.  [L.  vermis,  a  worm.] 
Relating  to  worms  ;  wormy.  Wright. 

V^R-M[C'U-L.\R,    a.      [L.    vermicuhis,    a    little 

worm ;    It.   vermicolare ;    Sp.  vermicular ;   Fr. 

vermiculaire.]     Pertaining  to  a  worm  ;  formed 

or  moving  like  a  worm.  Dunglison. 

Vermicular  work.     See  Vermiculated. 

V^R-MIC'U-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  vermiculatus,  in- 
laid so  as  to  resemble  the  track  of  worms.]     \i. 

VERMICULATED  ;     pp.     VERMICULATING,     VER- 
MICULATED.]    To  inlay,  or  form,  so  as  to  resem- 
ble the  track  of  worms.  Martin. 
VpR-MIC'U-L  ATE,  a.    Full  of  worms  or  maggots  : 

—  shaped  like  a  worm,  or  resembling  a  worm  in 
respect  to  motion.  Bacon. 

VpR-MlC'U-LAT-^D,  p.  a.  Inlaid  or  formed  so 
as  to  resemble  the  tracks  of  worms. 

Vermiculated  work,  a  sort  of  ornament  consisting  of 
frets  or  knots  in  mosaic  pavements,  winding  and  rep- 
resenting the  tracks  of  worms.  Wright. 

VipR-MiC-y-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  vermiculatio,  state 
of  being  worm-eaten  ;  vermis,  a  worm.] 

1.  A  motion  resembling  that  of  worms  ;  a 
continuous  motion  from  part  to  part. 

My  heart  moves  naturallv  bv  the  motion  of  palpitation; 
my  guts  by  the  motion  of  vermiridatioii.  Hale. 

2.  The  act  of  forming  so  as  to  resemble  the 
motion  or  tracks  of  a  worm.  Wright. 

VER'MJ-CULE,  n.  [L.  vermiculus  ;  vermis,  a 
worm.]     A  little  grub  or  worm.  Derham. 


V?R-M1c'V-LITE,  n.  [L.  vermiculus,  dim.  of  ver^ 
mis,  a  worm.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of  pyrosclerite 
of  a  granular,  scaly  structure,  and  greasy  fee)  j 

—  so  called  from  the  scales,  when  heated  to  500° 
or  600°  Fahrenheit,  opening  out  into  worm-like 
threads,  made  up  of  separated  lamina;  of  cleav- 
age. Datta. 

VPR-MIC'U-LOSE,  )  „.      PL.     vermiculosus  ;    It. 

V?R-MIC'lT-LOUS,  )  vermtcoloso.]   Full  of  worms 

or  grubs,  or  like  worms  or  grubs.  Johtisoti. 

VER'MI-FORM,a.  [L.  vermis,  a  worm,  and  forma, 
form  ;  It.,  Sp.,  &;  Fr.  vermtforme.]  Having  the 
form  or  shape  of  a  worm ;  worm-shaped. 

Vermiform  processes,  (Jlnat.)  two  medullary  projec- 
tions at  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum.  Dunglison, 

VER'MI-FU^JB,  n.  [L.  vermis,  a  worm,  and/«^o, 
to  cause  to  flee ;  It.  S^  Sp.  vermijugo  ;  Fr.  ver- 
mifuge.] {Med.)  A  medicin'e  or  remedy  which 
expels  worms  from  the  animal  body,  or  which 
prevents  their  formation  and  development ;  an- 
thelmintic ;  helminthagogue.  Dunglison. 

V?R-MIL'ION  (ver-mil'yun),  n.  [It.  vermiglione; 
Sp.  berTuelloti,  bermillon  ;  Fr.  vermilion.  —  From 
L.  vermiculus,  a  little  worm,  also  a  scarlet  color, 

—  because  the  color  was  derived  from  a  little 
worm.     W.  Smith.] 

1.  An  artificial  compound  consisting  of  sul- 
phide of  mercury,  and  extensively  employed,  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  color  as  a  pigment, 
for  making  red  sealing-wax,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Miller. 

2.  Cochineal.  —  See  Cochineal.      Johnson. 

3.  Any  beautiful  red  color.  Spenser. 

V^R-MIL'ION  (ver-mil'yun),  v.  a.  [i.  vermil- 
ioned ;    pp.     VERMILIONING,    VERMILIONED.] 

To  dye  red ;  to  cover  with  a  red  hue. 

A  sprightly  red  vermiliotis  all  her  face.  Olanvill 

V?R-MiL'ION,  a.     Of  the  color  of  vermilion. 

t  VER'MJ-LY,  n.    Vermilion.  Spenser, 

VER'MjN,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.  vermis,  a  worm  ;  It. 
vermine,  a  worm,  vermini,  vermin  ;  Fr.  vermine.] 

1.  Noxious  or  destructive  animals,  as  rats, 
mice,  moles,  worms,  insects,  &c. 

The  head  of  a  wolf,  dried,  and  hung  up  in  a  dove-house, 
will  scare  awajmermm,  such  as  weasels  and  polecats.  Jiacon. 

2.  Used  of  noxious  human  beings^  in  contempt. 

You  are  my  prisoners,  base  X'ermin.  Hudibras. 

iKg=  It  is  now  applied  only  to  nox'ous  small  ani- 
mals, but  it  was  formerly  applied  also  to  large  ones. 
"  This  crocodile  ...  a  dangerous  vermin."    Holland. 

;8®""  It  is  seldom  employed  as  a  noun  singular  in 
modern  style,  and  it  never  takes  a  plural  termina- 
tion."    Smart. 

VER'MI-NATE,  v.  n.  [L.  vcrmino,  verminatum.] 
To  breed  worms  or  vermin.  Biblioth.  Bib. 

VER-MJ-NA'TION,   n.    [It.  vcrminazimie.]     Gen- 

oration  of  vermin.  Derham. 

Cutaneous  rermination,  {Med.)  cuticle  or  skin  in, 

fested  with  animalcules  ;  malis.  Dunglisoiu 

t  VER'MJN-LY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  vermin 
"A  verminty  nimbleness."  Gauden, 

VER'MI-NOUS,  a.  [L.  verminosus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  ver' 
minoso ;  Fr.  vei-mmetix.] 

1.  Full  of,  or  breeding,  vermin.  Milton 

2.  {Med.)  Caused  by  worms.  Dunglison- 

VER'MI-NOUS-I.Y,  ad.  In  a  verminous  manner; 
so  as  to  breed  worms.  Ec.  Rev. 

V$R-m!p'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  vermis,  a  worm,  and 
pario,  to  bring  forth ;  Sp.  veriniparo.]  Pro- 
ducing or  breeding  worms.  Brotone. 

V?R-MIV'0-ROUS,  a.  [L.  vermis,  a  worm,  and 
voro,  to  devour ;  It.  S;  Sp.  vermivoro ;  Fr.  vev 
mivore.]     Feeding  on  worms,  as  birds.     Kirby. 

VPR-MONT'PR,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
the  state  of  Vermont ;  a  Vermontese.       Allen. 

VER-MONT-ESE',  n.  sing.  &  pi.  An  inhabitant  or 
the  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  Vermont ;  a  Ver- 
monter  or  Vermonters.  N.  A.  Rev. 

V.pR-NAc'11-LAR,  a.  [L.  vemacuhts ;  verna,  a 
home-born  slave,  a  native  ;  It.  vernacolo ;  Sp. 
vernaculo  ;  Fr.  vernaculciire.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  one's  native  country  ;  native  ;  indigenous. 

The  history  of  all  our  former  wars  is  transmitted  to  us  in 

our  vernacular  idiom.  Addimn. 

The  vernacular  dialect  of  the  Celtic  tongue.  Fuller. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;  A,  5,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  fAll';   HEilR,  HER; 
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V^R-NAc'U-LAR,  n.    The  vernacular  or  native 
language  or  tongue.  Clarke. 

V^5R-NAC'U-LAR-I§M,  n.    A  vernacular  word  or 


Qu.  Rev. 

In    accordance   with 
Scott. 


idiom. 
VPR-NAC'V-LAR-LY,    ad: 
the  vernacular  manner. 

t  vpR-NAc'lJ-LOUS,  a.     [L.  vernaculm.'] 

1.  Vernacular  ;  native  ;  indigenous. 

Beside  their  vemaculoita  and  mother  tongue.        Browne. 

2.  Scurrilous  ;  insolent.     [A  tatinism.] 

The  pctulancy  of  every  veniaculoun  orator.  S.  Jonton. 

t  ViiR'NA^E,  n.  [It.  vernaccia.l  A  sort  of  Ital- 
ian sweet  wine.  Chauce-r. 

VER'NAL,  «.  J\j.  vemalis \  ver,  spring;  It.  tw- 
nak ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  vernal.']  Pertaining  to,  or  ap- 
pearing in,  spring. 

With  the  year 
Seasons  return;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  siglit  of  vermd  bloom  or  summer's  rose.         Milton. 
In  those  vernal  seasons  of  tlic  year  when  the  air  is  calm 
and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullenness  nffainst  nature 
not  to  go  out  and  sec  her  riches,  and  partake  of  licr  rejoicing 
with  heaven  and  earth.  ililtoa. 

Vernal  equinox,  (.^stron.)     See  EQUINOX. 

fVER'NANT,  a.  [h.  verno,  vernans,  to  bloom.] 
Flourishing,  as  in  the  spring  ;  vernal.     Milton. 

t  VisR'NATE,  V.  n.    To  be  vernant.       Cockeram. 

vpR-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  verno,  to  bloom;  ver, 
spring.]  (Bot.)  The  arrangement  of  the  leaves 
in  the  bud.  Gray. 

+  VER'N}-CLE,  n.    A  veronica.  Chaucer. 

VER'NJ-COSE,  a.  [Low  L.  rerwia;,  varnish.]  (Bot.) 
Appearing  as  if  varnished.  Gray. 

VER'N(-pR,  n.  A  small,  movable,  graduated  scale, 
sliding  along  the  fixed  scale  of  a  quadriint  or 
other  instrument,  and  subdividing  in  effect  the 
divisions  of  that  instrument  into  more  minute 
equal  parts  ;  —  so  named  from  its  inventor,  and 
called  also  nonius.  Lib.  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
p^g-  As  the  vernier  is  usually  constructed,  the  space 
occupied  by  eleven  divisions  of  the  fixed  scale  is  di- 
vided into  ten  equal  divisions  on  the  vernier,  and  the 
coincidence  of  any  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  vernier 
with  one  of  the  fixed  scale,  sliows  by  its  distance  from 
the  end  the  number  of  tenths  to  bo  added  to  the  num- 
l)er  of  the  entire  divisions  of  the  fixed  scale.  Young: 
Chromatic  vernier,  an  instrument  invented  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  very  mi- 
nute variations  of  tints.    Library  ofU$rful  Knowledge. 

t  VIJR-NIl'I-TY,  n.  [L.  vernilitas  ;  verna,  a  home- 
born  slave.]  Submissive  obedience  or  fawning, 
as  of  a  slave  ;  servility.  Bailey. 

Vg-RdN'l-CA,  n.     [It.  4r  Sp.] 

1.  A  cloth  or  napkin  on  which  was  the  figure 
of  Christ's  face;  vernicle ; — so  called  from 
Santa  Veronica,  whose  napkin  was  believed  to 
be  impressed  with  that  figure.  Skinner. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  perennial  and  annual 
plants,  of  numerous  species ;  speedwell.  Loudon. 

VER'RgL,  n.  A  ferrule.  —  See  Feurule.    Crabb. 

FER-RU ' C4,  n.    [L.]  {Med.)  A  ■wart.  Dunglison. 

VfiR'RU-COSE,  a.  [L  verrucostis.']  Having  or 
covered  with  warts  ;  warty.  Gray, 

VER'RU-COyS,  a.  Warty  ;  verrucose.  Dunglison. 

t  VER-S  A-BlL'l-TY,     )  „.  The  state  or  the  quality 
t  VER'SA-BLE-NESS,  )  of   being  versable  ;    apt- 
ness to  be  turned  round.  Bailey. 

t  VER'SA-BLE,  a.  [L.  versabilis  ;  verso,  to  turn.] 
That  may  be  turned.  Cockeram. 

tVER'SAL,  a.    Whole;  universal.     [Cant.] 

Some,  for  brevity. 
Have  cost  the  venial  world's  nativity.  Hudtbran. 

VliR'SANT,  a.  Versed ;  conversant,  [n.]  Bostoell. 

VER'SA-TTlE,  a.  [L.  versntilis  ;  verso,  to  turn; 
It.  versatile ;  Sp.  versitil ;  Fr.  versatile.] 

1.  That  may  be  turned  round.  Ilarte. 

2.  Fickle  ;  inconstant ;  changeable  ;  variable. 

One  color,  to  us,  standing  in  one  place,  hath  o  contrary 
aspect  in  another;  as  in  those  versatile  representations  in  the 
neck  of  a  dove.  Glanvill. 

3.  Easily  turning  or  applied  to  a  new  task. 

His  [Julius  CtEsar's)  rermtile  capacity  . . .  was  the  wonder 
of  even  the  Romans  themselves.  Bvron. 

4.  {Bot.)   Attached  by   one  point  so  as  to 


swing  to  and  fro,  as  the  anthers  of  the  lily  and 
of  the  evening  primrose.  Gray. 

Syn.  —  See  CiiANaEABLE. 

ViiR'SA-TlLE-LY,  ad.    In  a  versatile  manner. 

VER'SA-TILE-n£88,  n.    Versatility,     [r.] 

VER-SA-TIl'|-TY,  n.  [It.  versatilith  ;  Sn.  versa- 
tilidad ;  Fr.  versatility^  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  versatile. 

lie  had  such  a  rermtility  of  wit,  that  he  could  adapt  it  to 
all  sorts  of  conversation.  Chenlerjield. 

No  man  ever  surpassed  Aristotle  in  rrrratittty  of  genius.  Lte. 

VERSE,  n.  [L.  versus ;  verto,  to  turn  ;  It.  iSf  Sp. 
verso ;  Fr.  vers.] 

1.  A  certain  number  of  metrical  feet  arranged 
in  regular  order,  and  constituting  a  line  of  poe- 
try ;  a  measured  line  of  poetry.  Andrews. 

2.  The  metrical  arrangement  of  words;  met- 
rical language  ;  versification  ;  poetical  composi- 
tion; poetry.    "Ferse  embalms  virtue."    Donne. 

Wisdom  married  to  immortal  t-erse.  Worilnvorth. 

Poetry  — or  rather  the  mechanical  part  of  poetry,  reroe — 

has  apparently  originat(!(l  from  u  double  purpose;  to  please 

the  car,  and  to  impress  the  memory.  Mitjord. 

3.  A  stanza  ;  a  stave.  [Common,  but  hardly 
proper.  Smart.] 

Poetry  was  frequently  inscribed  upon  quadrangular  staves, 
each  face  contaiumg  a  line;  hence  a  verfe  and  a  stave  arc  still 
considered  synonymous.  Jas.  Jlmtt. 

4.  A  piece  of  poetry ;  poetical  performance. 

This  ver^,  my  friend,  he  thine.  Pope. 

5.  A  short  section  of  prose  composition,  par- 
ticularly of  the  chapters  of  the  Bible. 

Thus  fer  the  questions  proceed  upon  the  construction  of 
the  first  earth:  in  the  following  verses  they  proceed  upon  the 
demolition  of  that  earth.  Burnet. 

6.  (Mus.)  The  portions  of  an  finthem  to  be 
performed  by  a  single  voice  to  each  part ;  —  an 
anthem  beginning  with  verse.  Moore. 

t  VERSE,  v.  a.  To  tell  in  verse  ;  to  versify.  Shak. 

VERSED  (verst),  a.     Skilled  ;   acquainted. 

Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself.        Milton. 

ViiRS'pD  s!nE,  n.  {Trigonometry.)  The  part  of 
the  diameter  intercepted  between  the  foot  of  the 
sine  of  an  arc  and  the  origin  of  the  arc. Da.  <Sr  P. 

VERSE'— MAK-pR,  n.  One  who  makes  verses;  a 
versifier ;  a  poetaster.  Boswell. 

VERSE'MAN,  n.  A  poet  or  writer  of  verses;  a 
versifier.     [Ludicrous,  or  in  contempt.]    Prior. 

VERSE'-M6N-jG5R,  n.  A  maker  of  verses,  with- 
out poetical  spirit ;  a  poetaster.  Clarke, 

t  VERS'gR,  n.  A  maker  of  verses  ;  a  mere  versi- 
fier ;  a  poetaster ;  a  verse-monger.     B.  Jonson. 

t  VER'SgT,  n.     [Fr.]    A  verse.  Milton. 

VER'SJ-CLE,  n.  [L.  vernicuhts ;  dim.  of  versus,  a 
verse  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  versiculo  ;  Fr.  versicule.] 

1.  A  little  verse.  Skelton.     Byron. 

2.  pi.  {Eccl.)  Short  sentences  in  the  liturgy 
said  alternately  by  the  minister  and  peop\e.Eden, 

VER'SI-C6L-0R  (ver'se-kul-ur),  )a.  [L.versi- 

VER'S!-C6L-0RED  (ver's?-kul-urd),  )  color;    vci'- 

so,  to  turn,  to  change,  and  color,  color.]  Chang- 

ingin color;  many-colored.  Burton. 

VER-Sl-Fl-OA'TION,  n.  [L.  rersifiratio  ;  v^sifi- 
co,  to  versify  ;  vt^sus,  verse,  and  jfacio,  to  make  ; 
It.  yersificazione  :  Sp.  rersificacion ;  Fr.  versifi- 
cation.] The  act  or  art  of  making  verses ;  tne 
formation  or  measure  of  verse  or  poetry.  Dryden. 

VER'Sl-FI-CA-TOR,  n.  One  who  makes  verses  ; 
a  versifier,     [r*.]  Dryden. 

VER'SI-Fl-CA-TRIX,  n.  A  female  who  makes 
verses;  a  female  versifier.  Johnson, 

VER'SJ-FIED  (v«r'89-ftd),  p.  a.  Turned  or  formed 
into  verse. 

VER'Sj-FI-pR,  n.    One  who  versifies.        Dryden. 

VER'S|-FY,  V.  a,  [L.  versifico  ;  versus,  verse,  and 
facio,  to  make  ;  Fr.  versifier.]      \i.  veusified  ; 

pp.  VEKSIFVINO,  VERSIFIKI).] 

1.  To  relate  or  represent  in  verse.        Daniel. 

2.  To  turn  into  verse.  Smart. 

VER'SJ-FY,  V.  n.    To  make  verses.  Sidney. 

VER'SION,  n.  [Low  L.  versio,  from  L.  rerso,  to 
turn  ;  It.  versiono  ;  Sp.  &  Fr.  version.] 

1.  t  Change ;  transformation ;  conversion  ;  va- 
riation. "The  version  of  air  into  water."  Bacon. 


2.  The  act  of  translating. 

3.  A  translation  ;  a  rendition. 


Johnson, 


Where  the  original  is  close,  no  vernon  (of  Virgil]  can  raadi 
it  in  the  same  eoiupoas.  Vryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Translation. 

VER'SIQN-IST,  n.  One  who  makes  a  version  ;  a 
translator.  Gerit,  Mag, 

VERST,  n.  A  Russian  itinerary  measure  of  3.501 
feet ;  —  written  also  berst  and  went,    Simmonds. 

VRR' SUS, prep,    [L.]     {Law.)  Against.  BurrilL 

VgR-SUTE',  a,  [L.  versutta ;  verto,  versus,  to 
turn.]     Artful  ;  wily  ;  crafty.  Paley. 

ViiRT,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  {Eng.  Law,)  Whatever  grows 
and  bears  a  green  leaf  in  a  forest,  that  may 
cover  and  hide  a  deer.  BurriU. 

2.  (//er.)  A  green  color;  —  expressed  in  en- 
graving by  lines  sloping  across  the  shield  from 
left  to  right  downwards.  FairhoU. 

t(g-  "  Vert  and  venison  "  is  an  expression  used  to 
denote  the  wood  of  a  forest,  and  the  animals  or  deer 
in  it.     BurriU, 

VER'T^-BRA,  n. ;  pi.  vMr't?-br*..  [L.,  from 
verto,  to  turn.]  {Anat.)  A  joint  in  the  back-bone 
or  spine. 

j)S'  It  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural  to  denote  the 
appecate  of  small  bones  or  joints  that  com|M)se  tlie 
spine  ;  hence  also  the  spine.  —  See  Vektebke.  PaUy. 

VER'Tg-BRAL,  a.  [1..  vertebrale;  Sp.  vertebral ; 
Fr.  vei'tebral.]  Pertaining  to  the  vertebra;  or 
joints  of  the  spine.  Bay. 

VER-TE-BRA'T4,  n.pl.    {Zosl.)    The  division 

of  animals  which  have   vertebra;   and  a  bony 

skeleton,  including   mammals,  birds,  reptiles, 

and  fishes  ;  vertebrates.  —  See  Animal,  iiaird. 

Vertebral  column,  {Anat.)  the  spine.     Baird. 

VER'Tg-BRATE,  w.  {Zor.l.)  A  vertebrated  ani- 
mal ;  one  of  the  VeHebrata,  Brande. 

VER'Tp-BRATE,      )  a,     \1..  vei-tebratus.] 
VER'Tp-BRAT-^D,  )     1.  Furnished  vrith,  or  hav- 
ing, vertebrae.  Lyell. 
2.    {Bot.)  Distinctly  articulated,  and  often 
more  or  less  contracted  at  intervals.      Henslow. 

VER'Tp-BRE  (ver't?-bvr),  n.  ;  pi.  VERTEBRE8 
(ve'r't?-burz).  [L.  vertebra;  Fr.  verti-bre,]  A 
joint  in  the  back-bone  or  spine  ;  a  vertebra. — 
See  Vertebra.  Bay. 

VER'TKX,  M. ;  pi.  L.  vBR'Tf-CE?;  Eng.  vKr'- 
tex-e§.     [L.  verto,  to  turn  ] 

1.  A  name  given  to  any  principal  point,  par- 
ticularly when  that  point  is  considered  as  the 
top  or  summit  of  a  figure  ;  as,  "  The  three  ver- 
tices of  a  triangle  "  ;  "  The  vertex  of  a  cone,  or 
pyramid."  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  top  or  summit  of  the  head.        Smart, 

3.  {Astron,)  The  point  of  the  heavens  situat- 
ed perpendicularly  above  a  person's  head. 

Vertex  of  an  angle,  (Geom.)  the  an);ular  point ;  the 
point  where  the  two  legs  or  sides  of  the  angle  meet.  — 
Verier  of  a  figure,  the  up|>ermo8t  point  or  the  vertei 
of  the  angle  op[>osite  the  base.  —  Vertex  of  a  curre,  the 
extremity  of  the  axis  or  diameter  ;  the  point  where  the 
diameter  meets  the  curve,  whirh  is  a.\80  the  vertex  qf  the 
diameter.  —  Vertex  of  a  glass,  (  Opt),  same  as  pole  of  a 
glass.    See  POLE.  JIuttoH. 

VER'Tl-CAL,  a.  [It.  vcrticale ;  Sp.  &  Fr.  rerticai.] 
1.  Pertaining  to,  or  placed  in,  the  vertex ; 
being  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  Cheyne. 
2:  (Bot.)  Noting  a  part  whose  axis  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  part  from  which  it  arises.  Henslow. 
Vertical  angles,  (Oeom.)  opposite  an  gle«i,  having  the 
same  vertex,  formed  by  two  mutually  intersecting 
straight  lines.  JlutUm. —  Verticml  cirrlr,  {Astron."^  A 
great  circle  of  the  sphere  passing  through  the  zenith 
and  nadir  of  a  place. —  Vertical  leatts,  (Bot.)  leaves 
which  present  their  edges  instead  of  their  surface*  to 
the  earth  and  sky,  generally  assuming  this  position 
by  a  twisting  of  the  base  or  of  the  |)etiole. —  Vertical 
line,  (Dialling.)  a  line  in  any  plane  perpendicular  tc 
the  horizon  :  —  (Conic  sections.)  a  line  drawn  on  the 
vertical  plane  and  through  the  vertex  of  the  cones  :  — 
(Prrsp.)  the  fonmion  intersection  of  the  vertical  plane 
and  the  draft  plane  or  picture  :  —  (Surrriftng.)  the  di- 
rection assumed  by  a  plumb  line  with  a  weight  at- 
tached to  one  extn-mity  when  it  is  freely  ^l|gpended 
from  the  other  extremity.  —  Vertical  limb  of  an  instru- 
ment, a  graduated  arc  for  measuring  an  angle,  the 
plane  of  whose  sides  are  verliral. —  Vertical  plane, 
(Persp.)  the  plane  which  passes  throngh  the  eye  at 
right  angles  both  to  the  ground  plane  and  to  the  pic- 
ture:—  (Conic  Sections.)  tL.  plane  passing  tliruugb  Ibe 
vertex  of  a  cone  parallel  to  any  conic  section.  But- 
ton.    Dacies  4*  Peck. 
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VER'Tj-CAL,  n.    A  vertical  circle.  Brande. 

Prime  vertical,     Soe  PRIME. 

VER-TI-CAL'J-TY,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  vertical.  '  [k.]  Browne.     Lyell. 

VER'T|-CAL-LV,  ad.    In  a  vertical  manner. 

Vertically  compressed,  (Bot.)  depressed.  Loudon. 

VER'T(-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  vertical ;  verticality.  Ash. 

VER'Tl-CEL,  n.   {Hot.)  See  Verticil.  Henslow. 

VER'T|-cTl,  n.     (Bot.)  A  whorl.  Gray. 

VfR-Ti^'lL-LAS-TgR,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  two  short  cymes  situated  in  the  axils 
of  opposite  leaves,  frequently  forming  a  cluster 
which  surrounds  the  stem,  and  constituting  an 
apparent  verticil.  Gray. 

II  VgR-Tig'lL-LATE,  or  VER-T{-CIL'LATE  [vgr- 
te-sil'lat,  P.  Jd.  Sm.;  ver-tls'?-lat,  K.  C.  Wb.], 
a.  (Bot.)  Having  three  or  more  leaves  or  leaf- 
lets in  a  circle  on  one  joint  of  the  stem.      Gray. 

II  VJgR-Tlp'lL-LAT-^lD,  a.     Whorled.  Hill. 

VER-TI-CIL' LUS,  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  whorl;  a 
verticil.  —  See  Verticil.  Brande. 

V^R-Tig'l-Ty,  n.  [See  Vertex.]  The  power  or 
the  property  of  turning.  Locke. 

VER'T{-CLE  (ver'te-kl),  w.  [L.  verticulum.]  An 
axis ;  a  hiilge  ;  a  joint.  Waterhouse. 

VgR-TI^'S-NOUS,  a.     [L.  vertiginosus.'] 

1.  Turning  round  ;  rotatory.  Bentley, 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  aifected  with,  vertigo ; 
giddy ;  dizzy.  Dunylinon. 

V?R-TI9'J-NOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  vertiginous  or 
whirling  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

VfR-TI^'l-NOyS-NESS,  n.  Giddiness  ;  whirling 
motion;  unsteadiness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

VER'TI-GO,  or  V^R-TI'GO,  or  VgR-Tl'GO  [ver'- 
te-g5,  P.  J.  E.  Wb.\  ver-tl'go,  .S.  C ;  ver-tl'go, 
ver-ts'go,  or  ver'te-go,  IF.;  ver-tl'go  or  ver-te'go, 
F.  R. ;  ver-te'go,  K.  S/m.],  n. ;  pi.  ver-t1(jJ'{-n£§. 
[L.  verti'go,  from  verto,  to  turn.] 

1.  {Med.)  A  state  in  which  it  seems  that  all 
objects  are  turning  round,  or  that  the  individ- 
ual himself  is  performing  a  movement  of  gyra- 
tions ;  swimming  of  the  head ;  dizziness  ;  gid- 
diness. Dunglison. 

Vertigo  is  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  brain,  and 
often  announces  an  attack  of  apoplexy  or  epilepsy.  Dimglimn. 

2.  {Zosl.)  A  sub-genus  of  the  pupa  or  chrys- 
alis shells.  Woodward. 

VER-T[-LIn'?-AR,  a.    Rectilinear,  [r.]  Loudon. 

VER'VAIN,  or  VER'VAIN  [ver'vin,  W.P.J.F.; 
ver'van,  N.  Sm.],  n.  [L.  verbena  ;  FT.verveine.'] 
(Bot.)  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Verbena.  Loudon. 

II  VER'VAIN-MAL'LOW,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
mallow ;  Malva  Alcea.  Loudon. 

VER'VgLS,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  vei'velle.']  Bells  on  the 
leg  of  a  nawk.  —  See  Vauvels.  Lovelace. 

VfiR'Y,  a.     [L.  verits  ;  Fr.  vrai.  —  Ger.  wahr."] 

1.  True  ;  real ;  complete ;  perfect. 

In  very  deed,  as  the  I^ord  liveth.  1  Sam.  xxv.  34. 

Love  of  his  te/T/ justice.  Gower. 

2.  The  same  emphatically.  "  That  very 
hour."  Shak.  "These  »ery  cocks."  L' Estrange. 

VER'V,  ad.  In  a  great  degree;  in  an  eminent 
degree ;  highly  ;  exceedingly  ;  surpassingly. 

That  hold  challenge  was  thought  very  strange.  Leslie. 

V£s'|-CAL,  a.  [L.  vesica,  a  bladder.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 

VES'l-CANT,  n.  {Med.)  A  plaster  or  application 
for  blistering  ;  a  blister ;  a  vesicatory  ;  an  epi- 
spastic.  Dunglison. 

VES'J-CATE,.  V.  a.  [See  Vesicle.]  [L  vesi- 
cated ;  pp.  vesicating,  vesicated.]  To  raise 
vesicles  or  blisters  on  ;  to  blister,  [r.]  Wiseman. 

VES-I-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  blistering ;  for- 
mation of  blisters.  Wisetnan. 

r?-StC'A-TO-RY  [ve-stk'?-to-re,  S.  W.  P.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  ves'e-kst-to-re,  C.  O.  Wb.],  n.  [It.  vesci- 
catorio  ;  Sp.  vejigatcrio ;  Fr.  vesicatoire.']  A 
plaster  or  application  for  blistering ;  a  blister ; 
a  vesicant ;  an  epispastic.  Bullokar. 


VfiS'I-CLE,  n.  [L.  vesicukt,  dim.  of  vesica,  a  blad- 
der, a  blister  ;  It.  vescichetta  ;  Sp.  vejiguilla  ; 
Fr.  vesicule.] 

1.  {Med.)  A  small,  orbicular  elevation  of  the 
cuticle,  containing  lymph,  which  is  sometimes 
clear  and  colorless,  but  often  opaque  and  whitish 
or  pearl-colored.  It  is  succeeded  either  by  a 
scurf,  or  by  a  laminated  scab.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  little  cell  or  air-vessel.  Ray. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  little  bladder  ;  a  gland  or  bladder- 
like cavity  filled  with  air.  Henslow. 

V^-SlC'y-LAR,  a.  [Fr.  vMculaire."]  Pertaining 
to,  resembling,  consisting  of,  or  containing 
vesicles.  Cheyne. 

Vjp-sTc'U-LATE,  a.  Resembling  vesicles  or  blad- 
ders ;  bladdery.  Clarke. 

V^-STc'y-LOSE,  a.    Vesicular.  Kirby. 

VES'P.^,  n.  [L.,  a  wasp."]  A  genus  of  hymenop- 
terous  insects  ;  hornets  and  wasps.    Westwood, 

VES' PER,  n.  [L.]  The  evening  star;  a  name 
given  "to  the  planet  Venus  when  it  appears  after 
sunset ;  Hesperus.  Shak. 

VES'PpR,  a.  Pertaining  to  evening  or  to  vespers  ; 
as,  "  The  vesper  bell  "  ;  "  The  vesper  hymn." 

VES'P^R^,  n.  pi.  The  evening  song  or  service  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Seward. 

Sicilian  vespers.     See  Sicilian. 

VES-PER-  TIL  'I-  6,  n.  [L.]  {ZolJl.)  The  generic 
name  of  the  common  bat.  Brande. 

VES'PgR-TINE  (19),  a.  [L.  vespertinus  ;  vesper, 
evening.]  Happening  or  coming  in  the  even- 
ing ;  pertaining  to  the  evening.  Herbert. 

VES'Pl-A-RY,  n.  [L.  vespa,  a  wasp.]  A  habita- 
tion or  nest  of  wasps.  Kirby, 

VES-PIL'LO,  n.  [L.]  One  who  carried  out  the 
dead  for  burial  in  the  evening.  Browne. 

VES'S^L,  n,  [L.  vas,  a  vessel ;  vasselluni,?^.  smsW 
vase  ;  It.  vasello,  a  small  vase ;  Sp.  vasija,  a  ves- 
sel for  holding  liquors  ;  vaisseau,  a  ship  or  ves- 
sel ;  vaisselle,  plates  and  dishes.] 

1.  A  concave  utensil  made  to  hold  either 
liquids  or  solids,  as  a  cup,  a  plate,  a  bowl,  a  vase, 
a  barrel,  a  hogshead,  &c.  Shak. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  general  name  given  to  the  differ- 
ent sorts  of  crafts  which  are  navigated  ;  —  more 
particularly  applied  to  those  of  the  smaller 
kind,  furnished  with  one  or  two  masts  ;  any 
sailing  craft.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  {Anat.)  A  canal  formed  by  the  superposi- 
tion of  membranes,  and  distinguished  according 
to  its  uses  and  general  arrangement  into  artery, 
vein,  and  lymphatic.  Dunglison. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  duct  consisting  of  one  or  more 
elongated  or  transformed  cells.  Gray. 

5.  {Theol.)  A  term  applied  metaphorically  to 
those  who  hold  or  contain,  or  into  whom  any 
gift  has  been  infused  or  poured ;  as,  "  Vessels 
of  mercy";    "  Vessels  oi  wrath."       Hammond- 

6.  t  Half  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  Joh. 
Syn. —  Vessel  is  a  general  term  for  all  vehicles  of 

navigation,  both  for  commerce  and  war.  Merchant 
vessels  consist  chiefly  of  sliips,  which  are  the  largest 
kiiid  of  vessels,  having  three  masts  ;  britrs  and  schoon- 
ers, having  two  masts  ;  and  sloops,  having  only  one 
mast.  —  Yacht  is  a  vessel  of  pleasure  ;  barge,  a  boat 
of  pleasure. — ^^  Vessels  of  war  are  chiefly  ships  of  the 
line,  frigates,  sloops,  brigs,  and  schooners. 

t  VES'SgL,  V.  a.     To  put  into  a  vessel.      Bacon. 

VES'S^L-FUL,  n.     As  much  as  a  vessel  will  hold. 

VES 
VES 


'ES'S5§,     )  „_    ^  i^iud   of  cloth  made  in  Eng- 
'ES'S^TS,  )  land.  Bailey,     Simmonds. 

VES'SIC-n6n,  I  n.      [L.  vesica,   the  bladder,    a 


VES'SIG-NON.  )  bladder-like  tumor.]    Awindgall 
or  soft  swelling  on  a  horse's  leg.  Bailey, 

V£ST,  n.    [L.  vestis,  a  garment;  It.  vesta;  Sp. 
veste ;  Fr.  veste.] 

1.  An  outer  garment ;  a  vestment. 

When  the  queen  in  royal  habits  drest, 

Old  mystic  emblems  graced  th'  imperial  vest.         Smith. 

2.  A  man's  waistcoat.  Simmonds. 

VEST,  V.  a.    [i.  vested  ;  pp.  vesting,  vested.] 

1.  To  clotne  ;  to  envelop  ;  to  dress ;  to  enrobe. 

With  ether  vested  and  a  purple  sky.  Dryden. 

2.  To  dress  in  a  long  garment.         Thomson,  I 


3.  {Law.)  To  clothe  with  possession ;  to  de- 
liver  full  possession  of,  as  land  or  an  estate  to 
give  an  immediate  right  of  present  enjoyment ; 
to  give  a  present  fixed  right  of  future  enjoy- 
ment ;  —  with  in.  Clarendon. 

a  statute  or  conveyance  is  said  to  vest-  an  estate  in  a  per- 
son. BurriU. 
To  vest  in.    1.  To  put  or  place  in  possession  ofj  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of. 

Empire  and  dominion  is  vested  in  him.  Locke. 

2.  To  invest ;  as,  "  To  vest  money  in  stocks." 
To  vest  with,  to  make  possessor  of;  to  invest  with; 
to  furnish  with. 

Had  I  been  vested  with  the  moiiarch's  power.  Prior, 

VEST.  V.  n.  To  come  or  descend  to ;  to  pass  to  a 
person ;  to  become  fixed  in  a  person ;  to  take 
effect  as  a  right  or  title. 

An  estate  is  said  to  vest,  or  be  vested,  in  a  person.    Burrill. 

VES'TA,  n.  1.  {Roman  Myth.)  The  virgin  god- 
dess of  flocks  and  herds,  and  of  the  household 
in  general.  Andrews. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Dr. 
Olbers,  in  1807.  Herschel, 

3.  A  kind  of  wax  match.  Simmonds. 

VES'TAL,  a.     [L.  vestalis.'] 

1.  Relating  to  the  goddess  Vesta.   W.  Smith, 

2.  Pure  ;  chaste  ;  immaculate.  Shak. 

VES'TAL,  n.  [L.  vestalis.l  One  of  the  virgins 
consecrated  to  the  goddess  Vesta.  Shak. 

VEST'^D,  a.  Not  liable  to  be  set  aside  by  contin- 
gency; fixed;  established;  as,  "  Fes^ed  rights." 
Vested  legacy,  (Law.)  a  legacy  the  right  to  which 
vests  permanently  in  the  legatee,  though  the  legacy  is 
not  payable  until  a  future  time.  Burrill. —  Vested 
remainder,  (Law.)  a  fixed  interest  in  lands  or  tene- 
ments, to  take  effect  in  possession  after  a  particular 
estate  is  spent.     Kent. 

VES-T{-A'RI-AN,  a.  [L.  vestiarius.']  Relating  to 
vestments  or  dress.  Ed.  Rev, 

VP.S'T{-A-RY,  n.  [L.  vestiarion.]  A  dressing- 
room  ;  wardrobe.  Maunder. 

V^;S-TIB'y-LAR,  a.  Relating  to  a  vestibule,  or 
resembling  a  vestibule. 


VES'TJ-BULE,  n.  [L.  vestibulum  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  ves- 
tibulo ;  Fr.  vestibule.]  {Arch.)  An  open  space 
before  a  building ;  —  an  ante-room  or  entrance 
to  one  of  the  principal  apartments  of  a  build- 
ing ;  a  hall ;  a  loTiby ;  a  porch.  Britton. 
Vestibule  of  the  ear,  a  semicircular  canal  forming  a 
part  of  the  osseous  labyrinth.  Dunglison, 
Syn.  —  See  Porch. 

t  VES'TJ-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  vestigo.']  To  investi- 
gate ;  to  search  or  inquire  into.  Cockeram. 

VES'TI(^E  (ves'tjj),  »i.  [L.  vestigium;  It.  .Sr  Sp. 
vestigia ;  Fr.  vestige.]  A  mark  left  behind  in 
passing  ;  a  trace ;  a  footstep  ;  a  footprint ;  track. 

Of  that  day's  shame 
Or  glory  not  a  vestige  jeems  to  endure.        Wordsworth. 

Syn. — See  Mark,  and  Track. 

VEST'JNG,  n.    Material  for  vests.  Tayhr. 

VES'TJ-TURE,  n.  The  manufacture  of  cloth,  and 
the  preparation  of  clothing.  R.  Park. 

VEST'M^NT,  n.  [L.  vestimentum  ;  vestis,  cloth- 
ing (Gr.  iohiii) ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  vestimento  ;  Old  Fr. 
vestement ;  Fr.  vetement.]  A  garment ;  any 
part  of  dress  ;  an  article  of  clothing  or  apparel. 

Folded  vestments  neat  the  princess  placed 

Within  the  royal  wain.  Cowper. 

Ecclesiastical  vestments,  articles  of  dress  or  orna- 
ment worn  by  ministers  in  the  celebration  of  divine 
service.  Brande. 

VES'TRY,  n.  [L.  vestiarium,  a  wardrobe;  vestis, 
a  garment,  clothing ;  It.  vestiario  ;  Fr.  vestiaire.] 
{Eccl.)  A  room  in,  or  attached  to,  a  church,  for 
the  keeping  of  the  ecclesiastical  vestments,  ves- 
sels, and  documents  :  —  an  assembly  of  parish- 
ioners for  parochial  purposes,  so  called  from 
meeting  in  a  vestry.  Hook, 

VES'TRY-BOARD,  n.  (Eecl.)  A  body  of  per- 
sons who  manage  parochial  affairs  in  the  Church 
of  England;  a  vestry.  Hook, 

VES'TRY-CLERK,  n.    The  clerk  of  a  vestry. 

VES'TRY-MAN,  n. ;  pi.  VESTRY-MEN.    A  member 

of  a  vestry-board.  Qu.  Rev- 

VES'TRY-MEET'{NG,  n,     A  meeting  of  a  parish 
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for  business,  in  the  vestry  or  elsewhere  :  —  a 
meeting  of  the  vc-stry-board.  Hook. 

/ES'TRY-lldoM,  n.  {Church  of  Ewjland.)  A 
room  in  which  the  vestry  meet. '  Clarke. 

VfiST'l'RE  (vSut'yyr),  n.  [L.  vestis,  a  garment; 
It,  Ventura,  ventitura,  vesture ;  Sp.  vi'Stidura ; 
Fr.  vHure,  taking  the  habit  or  the  veil.] 

1.  A  robe ;  a  garment ;  a  vestment.        Pope. 

2.  Clothing;  dress;  apparel;  habit;  cover- 
ing.    "  This  muddy  vesture  of  decay."       Shak. 

3.  (Old  Law.)  All,  except  trees,  that  grows 
upon  or  clothes  the  surface  of  land.      Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  See  Apparel. 

VEST'URED  (v«8t'yiird),  a.  Covered  with  vesture; 
dressed.    "  Vestured  with  poor  cloth."   Berners. 

VKST'URE-SnKOl)D,  n.  The  shroud  or  covering 
of  a  corpse,     [u.]  Savat/e. 

Vg-SU'VI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Vesuvius,  a  vol- 
canic mountain  near  Naples.  Clarke. 

V?;-SU'Vl-AN,  n.  {Min.)  A  synonyms  of  ido- 
crase  :  —  a  variety  of  idoerase  which  has  a  hair- 
brown  or  olive-green  color,  and  is  associated 
with  glassy  felspar,  garnet,  mica,  and  nephe- 
line ;  —  so  called  from  its  being  first  found  in 
the  ancient  Vesuvian  lavas.  Cleaveland.  Dana. 

VETCH,  n.  [L.  vicia ;  It.  veccia ;  Sp.  veza  ;  Fr. 
vesce;  Ger.  wicke;  Dut.  wikke;  Dan.  vikke;  Sw. 
vicker.']  {Bot.)  The  name  applied  to  legumi- 
nous climbing  shrub-  of  the  genus  Vicia,  some 
species  of  which  are  much  cultivated  in  Europe 
for  fodder,  especially  Vicia  sativa,  the  common 
vetch  or  tare.  Gray. 

VETCH'LING,  n.  (Bof.)  The  common  name  of 
small,  herbaceous,  leguminous  plants  of  the 
genus  Lathyrus  ;  the  everlasting  pea.        Gray. 

VETCH'y,  a.  1.  Consisting,  or  made,  of  vetches  | 
or  pea-straw.     "  A  vetchy  bed."  Spenser. 

2.  Abounding  in  vetches.  Johtison. 

VET'pR-AN,  a.  [L.  veteranvs;  vetus,  reteris, 
old ;  It.  Ss  Sp.  veterano.']  Old  in  practice  or  ex- 
perience, particularly  in  war  ;'  experienced. 

Fifty  thousand  veteran  soldiers.  Bacon. 

VET'pR-AN,  n.     1.  An  old  soldier.  Addison. 

2.  One  long  practised  in  any  thing ;  one  old 

in  experience  or  service.  Hooker. 

VET-pR-I-NA'RI-AN,  n.  [L.  veterinarim ;  It. 
veterinaiio ;  Fr.  veterinaire.']  One  skilled  in  the 
diseases  of  horses  and  cattle ;  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon ;  a  horse-doctor  ;  a  farrier.  Browne. 

VET'5R-{-NA-RY  [v6t'9-re-nsi-re,  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm. 
Wb.  Crabb;  v6t'?-re-H5i-re  «;•  ve-t6r'e-nsi-re,  P. ; 
ve-t6r'e-n6r-?,  K.^,  a.  Relating  to  farriery,  or 
the  art  of  healing  the  diseases  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, as  horses  and  cattle.  Todd, 

VE'TO,  n. ;  pi.  vetoes.     [L.  veto,  I  forbid.] 

1.  The  power  which  the  executive  branch  of 
a  government  has  to  negative  a  bill  msscd  by 
the  legislature :  —  the  act  of  refu  dng  to  sign 
such  a  bill :  —  the  message  of  an  executive  as- 
signing the  reasons  for  such  a  lefusil.  Bouvier. 

2.  A  prohibition  ;  a  forbidding.  Bartktt. 

'  "/TO,  V.  a.  [L.]  [i.  VETOED  ;  pp.  vetoing, 
'ETOED.]  To  prohibit;  to  forbid;  to  negative, 
,top,  or  prevent  being  carried  into  effect,  as  a 
bill,  by  a  veto.  Ec.  Rev. 

VR'TO-tST,  n.  One  who  upholds  or  advocates 
the  use  of  the  veto.  Brit.  ^  For.  Rev. 

VET- TU  'lU,  n.  [It.]  An  Italian  travelling  car- 
riage or  post-chaise.  Simmonds. 

FK  T-  TU-Hl'JVd,  n.  [It.]  An  owner  or  driver  of 
a  vettura ;  one  who  carries  travellers  in  a  'vet- 
tura.     [Italy.]  Qu.  Rev. 

t  Vp-TCST',  a.  [L.  vetustas,  old  age.]  Old  ;  an- 
cient; venerable.  Cockeram. 

V£x  (vgks),  V.  a.  [L.  vexo ;  It.  resaare ;  Sp.  ve- 
jnr ;  Fr.  vexer.]  [i.  vexed  ;  pp.  vexing,  vexed.] 
1.  To  torment ;  to  tease ;  to  plague ;  to  har- 
ass; to  gall;  to  annoy;  to  molest;  to  worry; 
to  perplex  ;  to  trouble ;  to  distress  ;  to  persecute  ; 
—  to  fret ;  to  irritate  ;  to  provoke ;  to  displease, 

I'ex  not  his  ghost:  O,  let  him  pass!    He  hates  him 

That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 

otrctcli  him  out  longer.  Shak. 

For  such  an  injury  would  rex  a  very  saint. 

Much  more  a  shrew  of  thy  impatient  humor.  Sfiak. 
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2.  To  disturb ;  to  agitate  ;  to  disquiet ;  to  put 
in  commotion.     "  Vexed  Bermoothes."     Shak. 

3.  fTo  stretch,  as  by  hooks.  Dryden. 
Syn.—  See  Displease,  Distuhb,  Tease. 

VEX,  V.  n.  To  fret;  to  be  uneasy;  to  be  irritat- 
ed.    "  We  vex  and  complain."  Killingbeck. 

V?X-A'TIQN,  n.  [L.  vexatio;  vexo,  to  vex;  It. 
vesaazione ;  Sp.  vejacion  ;  Fr.  vexation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  vexing,  or  the  state  of  being 
vexed  ;  disquiet ;  trouble  ;  uneasiness  ;  agita- 
tion ;  distress  ;  discomfort ;  sorrow  ;  affliction ; 
mortification  ;  chagrin  ;  irritation. 

All  thy  rexaliont 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love.  Shak. 

Passions  t(Ki  violent,  instead  of  heightening  our  pleasures, 
afford  us  nothing  but  vacation  and  pain.  Temple. 

2.  Cause  of  trouble  or  uneasiness ;  an  an- 
noyance ;  a  provocation  ;  a  plague  ;  a  torment. 

Your  children  were  vex.ition  to  your  youth.  Shak. 

3.  (Law.)  Any  damage  suffered  through  the 
tricks  of  another: — an  act  of  harassing,  as  by 
a  false  and  malicious  suit.       Bacon.     Bouvier. 

Syn.  — See  Mortification. 

V(;X-A'TIOU8  (v^k-sa'shys),  a.  1.  Afflictive  ;  har- 
assing ;  troublesome  ;  distressing  ;  disturbing  ; 
annoying ;  —  irritating ;  provoking  ;  teasing. 

2.  Full  of  trouble  or  uneasiness  ;  uneasy ; 
irksome.     "  He  leads  a  vexatious  life."     Digby. 

Vexatious  suit,  {Imw.)  a  suit  instituted  maliciously, 
upon  false  or  futile  grounds.  Bouvier. 

Syn.  — See  Troublesome. 

vpX-A'TIoyS-LY,  ad.  In  a  vexatious  manner ; 
troublesomely ;  uneasily.  Burke. 

Vex-A'TIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  vexing 
or  annoying ;  troublesomeness.  Johnson. 

VEXED  (v6kst  or  veks'ed),  p.  a.  1.  Teased; 
plagued  ;  harassed  ;  troubled  ;  disquieted ;  agi- 
tated ;  annoyed  ;  worried ;  irritated  ;  provoked. 

With  my  irexerf  spirits  1  cannot  take  a  truce.  Shak. 

2.  Much  disputed  ;  much  contested  ;  causing 
contention.     "  A  rexee?  question."         Qu.  Rev. 

VEX'fR,  n.    One  who  vexas.  Huloet. 

VEX'JL,  n.     [L.  vexilhim,  a  standard.] 

1.  A  flag  or  standard,     [u  ]  Smart. 

2.  (Bot.)  Vexillum;  standard;  ha.nner. Humble. 

VEX'JL-LA-RY,  n.  [L.  vexiUarius.']  (Roman 
Ant.)  A  standard-bearer  ;  an  ensign.       Sfnart. 

VJEX'IL-LA-RY,  a.     1.  Pertaining  to  a  standard. 
2.  (Bot.)  Noting  that  modification  of  imbri- 
cative  a;stivation  in  which  the  exterior  petal,  as 
the  vexillum,  is  the  largest,  and  at  first  em- 
braces, or  folds  over,  all  the  other  petals.  Gray. 

VEX-IL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  vexillatio.']  (Roman 
Ant.)  A  body  of  soldiers  united  under  one  vex- 
illum or  standard.  Smart. 

rEX-lL'LUM,n.  [L.]  \.  (Roman  Ant.)  A.  stAn- 
iard  or  dag;  —  particularly  the  standard  of  the 
cavalry,  which  was  a  square  piece  of  cloth  ex- 
panded upon  a  cross: — the  troops  belonging 
to  a  vexillum ;  a  company.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  upper,  larger,  and  most  expand- 
ed of  the  five  petals  of  papilionaceous  flowers  ; 
standard ;  banner.  Lindley. 

VEX'|NG-LY,  ad.    So  as  to  vex.  Cowley. 

VI' .a,  n.  [L.]  A  way ;  a  road  :  — bv  the  way  of; 
as,  "  Via  New  York."     [Colloquial.] 

Via  Laetea,  fL.,  milky  way.)  (.^stron.)  that  irregular 
luminous  hand  which  may  bo  seen  any  clear,  dark 
nillht,  stretching  across  the  sky  from  horizon  to  hori- 
zon ;  the  Galaxy  ;  the  .Milky  Way.  Hind.  —  Via  medic, 
(^Tkeol.)  the  middle  position;  applied  liy  some  to  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Anglican  Chiircli  between 
Romanism  and  ultra  Protestantism.    Hook. 

f  Vi'ji,  inter/'.  Away  ;  begone.  *'  Go  to,  via."  Skak. 

Vl-.^-nlL'l-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  be- 
ing viable  :  —  said  of  a  child.  JJouvier. 

Vi'A-BLE,  a.  (Med.  Jurisprudence.)  Capable  of 
living  ;  —  applied  to  a  foetus  whose  organs  are 
properly  formed,  and  so  developed  as  to  per- 
mit its  continued  existence.  Dunglison. 

Vi'A-DtlCT,  n.  [L.  via,  a  way,  and  duco,  ductus, 
to  lead ;  Fr.  vtaduc.]  An  elevated  construc- 
tion of  arches,  or  other  artificial  works,  for  car- 
rying roads  or  railways  over  depressions,  upon 
the  Same,  or  nearly  the  same,  level.  Tomlinsan. 
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tVf'A^E,  n.    Voyage.  —  See  VoTAOB.     Htiloet 

Vl'AL,  n.     [Gr.  (f>i6Xn,  a  broad,  flat,  shallow  bowl. 

an   urn  ;  L.  phiala  ;    It.  ^/ialn  ;    Fr.  Jiole  ]     A 

small  bottle  ;  a  phial.  —  See  Phial.     Adiitaon. 

VI'AL,  V.  a.  [i.  viALLED  ;/>;>.  viallino,  vi. 
allei).]     To  put  or  enclose  in  a  vial.      Mt&on, 

Vl'ALLED  (vi'^ld),  a.  Enclosed  in  a  viaL  Milton. 

VI-Am'^-T^JR,  n.  [L.  via,  a  way,  and  metrum,  a 
measure.]  An  instrument  to  measure  the  tlis. 
tance  passed  over ;  an  odometer.  Stevens. 

Vl'AND,  M. ;  pi.  VIANDS.  [It.  vivunda;  Fr. 
viande ;  —  from  L.  vivo,  to  live.]  Food  ;  vict" 
uals;  —  commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

These  arc  not  fruits  forbidden;  no  interdict 

Defends  the  touching  of  these  riVia</«  pure.  Mibon. 

tVi'AND-5R,  n.     A  feeder  ;  an  eater.    Cranmer. 

t  VI'A-Ry,  a.  [L.  viaritts.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
happening  in,  ways  or  roads.  Feltham. 

VI'A-TECT-IRE  (vl'gi-tfikt-yyr),  n.  [L.  via,  a  way, 
and  Gr.  rtKraivoiini,  to  build  ;  tIktuiv,  a  builder, 
a  carpenter.]  The  art  of  constructing  roads, 
bridges,  railroads,  canals,  and  water-works  ;  civ- 
il engineering,     [r.]  R.  Park. 

VI-AT'JC,  a.  [L.  viaticus  ;  via,  a  way.]  Relating 
to  a  journey,  or  to  travelling.  Smart. 

Vi-AT'I-CtM,  n.  [L.]  1.  (Roman  Ant.)  Pro- 
vision for  a  journey  ;  every  thing  necessarj*  for 
a  person  setting  out  on  a  journey,  comprehend- 
ing money,  provisions,  dresses,  means  of  con- 
veyance, &c.  IVm.  Smith. 
2.  ( Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  The  last  rite  or  sac- 
rament given  to  a  dying  person.       Killingbeck. 

VI-A-TO'Rj-AL,  a.  [L.  viaforitis.]  Pertaining 
to  travelling  or  journeying,  [r.]  Campbell,  176/1 

VI'BRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  vibro,  ribratus ;  It.  ribrare; 
Sp.  vibrar ;  Fr.  vibrer.]  \i.  vibrated  ;  pp.  vi- 
brating, VIBRATED.] 

1.  To  brandish  ;  to  move  to  and  fro.  Johnson, 

2.  To  make  or  cause  to  quiver. 

Breath  vocalized  — that  is,  vHirated  or  nndnlsted  —  may 
diftercntly  afSent  the  lips,  and  impress  a  swift,  tremulous  mo- 
tion, which  breath  passing  smooth  doth  not.  Holder. 

3.  To  measure  by  swinging  or  oscillating  ;  as, 
"  A  pendulum  which  vibrates  seconds." 

VI'BRATE,  V.  n.  1.  To  move  or  play  to  and  fro, 
as  a  pendulum  ;  to  oscillate  ;  to  swing. 

The  eustachian  tube  [is]  like  the  hole  in  a  drum,  to  let  the 
air  puss  freely  into  and  out  of  the  barrel  of  the  ear,  as  the 
covering  membrane  vil/rdlex,  or  as  the  temperature  may  t>e 
altered;  the  whole  labyrinth  hewn  out  of  a  rock.  J'a'' 

2.  To  quiver  ;  to  impinge. 

The  whisper  that  to  greatness  still  too  near 
Perhaps  yet  vibrates  on  liis  sovereign's  ear.  l-,, 

VI'BRA-T!lE,  a.     Having  an  oscillatory  motion 
oscillating;  vibrating;  vibratory.  Baird. 

VI-BRA-TIl'1-TY,  n.  Susceptibility  of  being 
thrown  into  vibration  ;  the  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  vibratile ;  oscillation.  Dunglison. 

VI-BRA'TION,  n.  [L.  ribratio;  It.  vibrazione; 
Sp.  vibracion  ;  Fr.  vibration.] 

1.  The  act  of  vibrating  ;  oscillation. 

2.  (Physics.)  A  regular  reciprocal  motion,  oi 
motion  to  and  fro,  of  a  body  or  parts  of  a  body, 
or  of  particles  of  an  elastic  medium,  as  of  a 
pendulum,  a  stretched  cord,  or  of  particles  of 
air  in  the  production  of  sound.  HuUon. 

3.  (Mus.)  A  regular  reciprocal  motion  of  a 
body,  as  of  a  string  or  cord,  which,  suspended 
or  stretched  between  two  fixed  points,  swings  or 
shakes  to  and  fro.  Brande. 

t(g~  Writers  on  mechanics,  instead  of  ribratutn, 
often  use  the  term  osciUation,  es|iecially  when  npeak- 
ing  of  a  body,  as  a  pendulum,  that  swings  or  vibrates 
by  its  own  gravity. 

.Amplitude  of  vibration,  the  maximum  excursion,  or 
departure  from  a  position  of  rest,  of  a  vibrating  body 
or  particle.  The  intensity  of  sound  yielded  by  a  vi- 
brating cord,  and,  according  to  the  undulatory  theory, 
the  intensity  of  lieht,  depend  on  the  amplitude  of  the 
vibrations  by  which  the  sound  and  light  are  caused. 
Hutton.  lAoytl.  —  Pha-te  of  ribrations,  a  term  used  in 
reference  to  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  of  a  wave 
of  an  clastic  or  liquid  medium,  which  are  said  to  be 
in  the  same  phase  when  they  are  moving  in  the  same 
direction.  The  particles  in  any  one  phase,  though 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  have  diflerent  veloci- 
ties.   Jfichol. 

Syn.  —  Vibration  is  a  movement  to  and  fro  caused 
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by  elasticity  ;  oscillation,  one  caused  by  gravitation. 
Tlie  vibration  of  a  fiddle-string ;  the  oscillation  of  a 
pendulum. 

VI-BRA'T|-UN-CLE,  n.  A  small  vibration  ;  a  lit- 
tle or  slight  oscillation.  Chambers. 

Vi'BRA-TlVE,  a.    That  vibrates.  Newton. 

VI'BRA-TO-RY,  a.     [Fr.  vibratoire.'] 

1.  Vibrating ;  that  vibrates ;  moving  up  and 
down,  or  to  and  fro  ;  oscillating  ;  vibrative ;  vi- 
bratile.     "  A  gentle  vibratory  motion."    Burke. 

2.  Causing  to  vibrate ;  causing  vibration. 
"  The  vibratory  power  of  the  salt."  Burke. 

FI-BUR'J\ruM,n.  [L.l  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  of  the  natural  order  Caprifoli- 
acecE,  consisting  of  shrubs  with  flowers  in  flat, 
compound  cymes.    They  are  natives  of  Europe, 

.  Asia,  and  America.  Gray. 

Sljf "  1'he  name  is  derived,  according  to  tlie  ac- 
count of  Sebastian  Vaillant,  from  tlie  Latin  word  vieo, 
to  tie,  on  account  of  the  pliability  of  the  branches  of 
some  species."    Loudon. 

ViC'AR,  n.  [L.  vicariiis ;  vicis,  change ;  It.  § 
Sp.  vicario  ;  Fr.  ricaire.'] 

1.  One  who  performs  the  functions  of  another ; 
a  substitute  in  office  ;  a  deputy ;  a  proxy,     [r.] 

When  St.  Paul  sent  for  Timothy  from  Ephesus,  he  sent 
Tychicus  to  be  his  vicar.  Bp.  I'aylor, 

2.  (Eccl.)  The  incumbent  of  a  benefice,  where 
some  or  all  of  the  tithes  are  either  appropriate 
or  impropriate.  Eden. 

jBsy-  "  The  office  of  vicar  owes  its  origin  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  benefices  to  monasteries  and  otlier  re- 
ligious houses  of  old.  Tlieso  benefices  the  monks 
served  by  some  of  their  own  body,  until  the  bishops 
subsequently  obliged  them  to  establish  secular  priests 
in  them,  in  order  to  serve  the  cures.  These  priests 
were  at  f^rst  no  more  than  the  curates  or  deputies  of 
the  apprnpriat.ors,  and  were  therefore  called  vicars; 
their  stipend  was  solely  at  the  discretion  of  the  ap- 
propriator.  The  attention  of  the  legislature  was,  in 
the  course  of  time,  directed  to  this  state  of  things,  and 
acts  were  passed  endowing  the  vicar  with  a  portion 
of  the  tithes,  and  making  his  oflice  perpetual."  Eden. 

j9fg=-"  The  distinction  between  a  rector  [or  parson] 
and  a  vicar,  at  the  present  day,  is  this,  that  the  rector 
has  generally  the  whole  right  to  all  the  ecclesiastical 
dues  within  his  parish  ;  the  vicar  is  entitled  only  to  a 
certain  portion  of  those  profits."    Hook. 

Apostolical  vicar,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
an  officer  of  high  standing,  who  performs  the  func- 
tions of  the  i)ope  in  a  province  committed  to  his  di- 
rection. Ungist.  —  Vicars  of  the  empire,  in  the  Ger- 
man constitution,  i)rinces  who  had  the  right  of  rep- 
resenting the  empire  in  case  of  absence  or  interreg- 
num.   Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Clergyman. 

Vic'AR-AQE,  n.     {Eccl.)  1.  The  living  or  bene- 
fice of  a  vicar.  Blackstone. 
2.  The  house  or  residence  of  a  vicar.  Smart. 

VlC'AR-^EN'^R-.AL,  n.     {Eccl.  Law.)  An  officer 

under  a  bishop,  who  has  cognizance  in  matters 

purely  spiritual.  Whishaw. 

n^tf  This  title  was  formerly  given  by  King  Henry 

VIII.  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  with  full 

flower  to  oversee  the  clergy,  and  regulate  matters  re- 
ating  to  church  affairs.     Edw.  Pkillips. 

VJ-CA'RJ-AL,  a.  1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a 
vicar.     "  Vicarial  tithes."  Blackstone. 

2.  Vicarious  ;  deputed.  "  That  delegated,  vi- 
carial sceptre  of  righteousness."     [r.]       West. 

VJ-C.\'Rl-ATE,  n.  The  office  of  vicar ;  a  dele- 
gated oflSce.  "  The  vicariate  of  Christ."  North. 

Vl-CA'R{-ATE,  a.  Relating  to  a  vicar ;  having  a 
delegated  power ;  vicarial.  Barrow. 

V{-CA'RI-OUS,  a.     [L.  vicarius.'] 

1.  Deputed ;  delegated ;  commissioned  ;  vi- 
carial.    "  Vicarious  power."  Norris. 

2.  Acting  in,  or  filling,  the  place  of  another. 

3.  Done,  or  suffered,  for,  or  instead  of,  an- 
other.    "  Vicarious  punishment."     Waterland. 

4.  (Med.)  Occurring  in  one  part,  instead  of 
in  another.    "  Vicarious  secretion."  Dunglison. 

Vl-CA'Rl-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  the  place  of  another ; 
by  substitution'or  delegation.  Burke. 

VIc'AR-SHIp,  n.    The  office  of  a  vicar.    Barrow. 

VICE,  n.     [L.  vitiiim  ;  It.  vizio ;   Sp.  ticio ;   Fr. 
vice.  —  From  L.  vito,  to  shun.     Richardson.'] 
1.  A  fault ;  a  blemish  ;  an  imperfection. 
Redhibitory  vices  are  those  for  which  the  seller  will  be  com- 
pelled to  annul  a^sale,  and  take  back  the  thing  sold.  Jiourier. 


2.  A  bad  or  eril  course  of  action  or  conduct, 
—  the  opposite  to  virtue ;  depravity  ;  evil ;  wick- 
edness ;  immorality ;  wrong  conduct ;  a  moral 
fault  or  failing ;  error;  offence; — generally  used 
for  an  habitual  fault. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  away, 
The  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station.  Addison. 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien. 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen.  Pope. 

3.  The  established  buffoon  in  the  old  morali- 
ties, or  moral-plays,  and  other  dramas,  who  was 
grotesquely  dressed  in  a  cap  with  ass's  ears,  a 
long  coat,  and  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  whose  chief 
employment  was  to  make  sport  with  another 
buffoon,  called  the  Devil,  leaping  on  his  back, 
and  belaboring  him  with  his  dagger  of  lath  till 
he  made  him  roar  ; — called  sometimes  Iniquity. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  the  fool  and 
the  clown.  Shak.    Nares. 

Syn.  — See  Crime,  Evil. 

VICE,  n.  [Fr.  vis,  which  some  derive  from  Fr. 
virer,  to  turn  about,  to  twist,  others  from  L.  vis, 
strength.    Richardson.] 

1.  A  griping  machine,  holdfast,  or  press,  used 
by  smiths,  &c.,  consisting  chiefly  of  stout  jaws 
brought  together  by  the  aid  of  a  screw.  Arbutknot. 

2.  A  machine  used  by  glaziers  for  drawing  lead 
into  flat  rods  for  case-windows.  —  Sometimes 
written  vise.  Simmonds. 

t  VICE.  V.  a.  To  press  or  draw  by  a  kind  of  vio- 
lence.    "  To  rtce  you  to  it."  Shak. 

VICE,  [L.,  vi'ce,  in  the  place  of.]  A  prefix  denot- 
ing, in  the  words  compounded  with  it,  one  who 
acts  in  place  of  another,  or  one  who  is  second 
in  rank ;  as,  vice-president,  rtce-chancellor,  &c. 

ri'CE.   [L.]   Instead  of ;  in  place  of.  ^m.swoj-</j. 

VICE-AD'MI-RAL,  71.  A  naval  officer,  the  next 
in  rank  under  the  admiral.     [Eng.]       Bouvier. 

VICE-AD'Ml-RAL-TV,  n.  The  office,  rank,  or 
state  of  a  vice-admiral.  Carew. 

VlCE-A'(?pNT,  n.  One  who  acts  as  agent  for 
another  ;  an  assistant  agent.  Clarke. 

VICE-CH.\M'H?R-LAIN,  n.  An  offiper  of  the 
king's  household  immediately  under  the  lord- 
chamberlain.  Brande. 

VICE-ChAn'C?L-LOR,  n.  An  officer  of  the  Chan- 
cery Court,  below  the  chancellor  :  — the  second 
magistrate  of  an  English  university.      Bouvier. 

tVICE-C6'ME§,  n.     A  viscount.        Harrington. 

VICE-CON'SUL,  n.  A  deputy  consul ;  an  assist- 
ant consul.  Simmonds. 

t  VICED  (vist),  a.    Vicious ;  corrupt.  Shak. 

VICE— DO^E',  n.  An  officer  in  Venice,  who  rep- 
resents the  doge  on  certain  occasions.      Smart. 

VlCE-^E'RpN-CY,  n.  The  office  or  the  state  of  a 
vicegerent ;  deputed  power.  South. 

VICE-^E'RpNT,  n.  [L.  vice,  in  the  place  of,  and 
ffcro,  gerens,  to  carry  on,  to  administer.]  An 
officer  acting  as  deputy  or  lieutenant  of  anoth- 
er ;  a  deputy  ;  a  lieutenant.  Brande. 

VICE-gfE'RgNT,  a.    Having  a  delegated  power. 

VICE— kIng',  n.     A  viceroy.  Brande. 

VICE-LEG'ATE,  n.  A  subordinate  legate;  an 
assistant  or  deputy  legate.  Stnollett. 

VICE'— MAN,  n.  A  coach-smith  whose  work  is  at 
the  vice  instead  of  the  anvil.  Simmonds. 

VI^'^-NA-RY,  a.  [L.  vicenarius  ;  viceni,  twenty 
each  ;  vigenti,  twenty.]  Pertaining  to  the  num- 
ber twenty.  Bailey. 

VI-CEN'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  viceni,  twenty,  and  annus, 
a  year.]     Continuing  twenty  years,  [r.]  Ogilvie. 

VICE-PR  ES'l-DEN-CY,  n.  The  office,  state,  or 
dignity  of  a  vice-president.  Story. 

VlCE-PRE^'l-npNT,  n.  An  officer  next  in  rank 
below  the  president.  Adams. 

VICE-RE'GAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  viceroy  or  to 
viceroyalty.  Ec.  Rev. 

VICE'ROY  (vis'rbJ),  n.  [Fr.  vice-roi ;  vice,  in 
place  of,  and  roi,  a  king.]  One  who  governs  in 
place  of  a  king,  with  a  delegated  regal  authori- 
ty;  an  officer  representing  a  king  in  a  depen- 
dency ;  a  vice-king.  Brande. 


'  VICE-R6y'AL-TY,  n.    The  office,  state,  rank,  or 

jurisdiction  of  a  viceroy.  Addison. 

VICE'ROY-SHIP,  n.     Viceroyalty.  Fuller. 

t  VI'Cp-TY,  n.     Viciousness ;  vice.       B.  Jonson. 

Fl'CE  VER'SA.  [L.]  The  condition  or  terms 
being  reversed ;  conversely ;  reversely. 

VICE-WAR'DEN,  n.     The  deputy  or  acting  offi- 

cer  of  a  warden.  Simmonds. 

t  Vi"CJ-ATE,  V.  a.    See  Vitiate.     Sir  T.  More. 

VlC'l-NA^E,  n.  [L.  vicinia;  Fr.  voisinage] 
Neighborhood  ;  vicinity.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

VIC'l-NAL,  or  Vj-Cl'NAL  [vis'e-nfil,  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F.  K.  fVb.  ;  ve-sl'n^I,  S.  Ja.  Sm.],a.  [L.  vici- 
nalis,  vicinus  ;  vicus  ^^Sansc.  visa,  home),  a  vil- 
lage.]    Near ;  neighboring.  Warton. 

tVI-CINE',  or  tViy'jNE  [ve-sin',  S.  /.  F.  K. 
Sm.;  vis'in,  W.;  vis'jn,  i'-  Wb.],  a.  Vicinal; 
near;  neighboring.  GlanviU. 

VJ-CIN'l-TY  [ve-sin'e-te,  S.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  R.; 
vl-sln'e-te,  Ja.  ;  ve-sin'e-te  or  vi-sln'e-te,  IF.], 
n.     [L.  vicinitas ;  It.  vicinith ;  Sp.  vecindadJ] 

1.  The  being  near ;  nearness  ;  proximity. 

The  abundance  and  vicinity  of  country  seats.  Swift, 

2.  Neighborhood  ;  place  or  places  near. 
Gravity  alone  must  have  carried  them  downwards  to  the 

vicinity  of  the  sun.  Bttitley, 

Syn.  —  See  Neighborhood. 

Vi"CIOUS  (vish'us,  66),  a.  [L.  vitiostcs  ;  It.  vizi- 
oso  ;  Sp.  vicioso  ;  Fr.  vicieux.] 

1.  Addicted  to  vice  ;  corrupt  in  principle  and 
conduct ;  morally  faulty  ;  wicked  ;  depraved. 

Virtuous  and  viciotis  every  man  must  be; 

Few  in  the  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree.  Pope. 

2.  Full  of  faults  or  defects  ;  faulty  ;  defective! 

3.  Corrupt ;  bad  ;  impure,     [r.] 

Here  from  the  ricioiia  air  and  sickly  skies 

A  plague  did  on  the  dumb  creation  rise.  Dryden, 

4.  Addicted  to  bad  tricks,  as  a  horse  ;  refrac- 
tory ;  unruly  ;  contrary.  Herbert. 

Syn.  —  See  Wicked. 

VI"CIOUS-LY  (vish'us-le),  ad.  In  a  vicious  man- 
ner ;  corruptly  ;  wicke^dly.  Browne. 

Vl"CIOyS-NESS  (vish'us-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
the  state  of  being  vicious ;  corruptness.    S/iak. 

V|-CIS'SI-TUDE,  n.  [L.  vicissitudo  ;  vicis,  change  ; 
It.  vicissitiidine ;  Sp.  vicisitud ;  Fr.  vicissitude.] 

1.  Regular  change ;  alternate  or  reciprocal 
succession  ;  return  of  the  same  things  in  the 
same  succession  ;  interchange  ;  alternation. 

Grateful  vicissitude,  like  day  and  night.  Milton. 

2.  Revolution  ;  change  ;  mutation. 

The  vicissitudes  of  good  and  bad  fortune.         Atterbury. 

Syn.  —  See  Change. 

VI-CIS-SI-TU'DJ-NA-RY,  a.  Regularly  changing; 
succeeding  alternately  or  reciprocally.    Donne. 

Vl-ClS-SJ-TU'Dl-NOUS,  a.  Full  of  vicissitude  or 
change ;  changing,     [r.]  Qm.  Rev. 

Vl-CIS'SY-DUCK,  n.  A  name  given  to  a  West 
Indian  water-fowl,  smaller  than  the  European 
duck,  and  excellent  for  food.  Simmonds. 

fVI-CON'Tl-^L,  a.  [Old  Eng.  vicont,  vicount,  a 
sheriff. — See  Viscount.]  {Eng.  Laic.)  Be- 
longing to  the  sheriff.  Burrill. 
Vicontiel  rents,  farms  for  which  the  sheriff  paid  a 
rent  to  the  king;  vicontiels. —  Vicontiel  writ,  a  writ 
triable  in  the  county  or  sheriff's  court.  Burrill. 

Vl-CON'Tl-fT,^,  n.  pi.  {Eng.  Law.)  Things  be- 
longing to  the  sheriff,  —  particularly  farms  for 
which  the  sheriff  paid  a  rent  to  the  king,  and 
made  what  profit  he  could  of  them.         Burrill. 

VlC'T|M,  n.  [L.  victima,  —  probably  from  L.  rtn- 
cio,  to  bind  ;  —  the  n  would  be  omitted  on  ac- 
count of  the  m  in  the  suffix.  W.  Smith.  —  It.  vit- 
tima ;  Sp.  victima  ;  Fr.  victime.l 

1.  An  animal  immolated  or  slain  for  a  sacri- 
fice or  offering ;  a  sacrifice. 

And  on  the  victim  pour  the  ruddy  wine.  Dryden. 

eS^  Among  the  ancients  artificial  victims,  made  of 

flour,  spices,  &c.,  were  sometimes  sacrificed.  Brande. 

2.  A  person  or  a  thing  destroyed  or  sacrificed 
in  order  to  effect  some  purpose. 

Behold  where  Age's  wretched  victim  lies.  Prior. 

3.  A  dupe ;  a  cully.     [Colloquial.]         Roget. 
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To  sacrifice ; 
Bu/lokar. 


VlC'T|M-IZE,  V.  a.  [i.  VICTIMIZED  ;  pp.  victim- 
izing, victimized/]  To  make  a  victim  of;  to 
swindle  ;  to  rob  or  cheat ;  to  deceive.  Month.  Rev. 

VICTOR,  n.     [L.  victor;  vhico,  to  conquer.] 

1.  One  who  conquers,  —  particuhirly  one  who 
conquers  in  war  ;  a  conqueror;  a  vanquisher. 

j8^  Victor  is  seldom  used  with  a  genitive.  We 
gay,  "The  conqueror  of  kingdoms,"  not  "The 
victor  of  kingdoms,"  and  never  but  with  regard  to 
some  single  action  or  person  ;  as  we  never  say,  "  Cje- 
sar  was,  in  general,  a  great  victor,"  but  that  "  He  was 
victor  at  Pliarsalia."  We  rarely  say,  "  Alexander  w.is 
victor  of  Darius,"  though  we  say,  "  He  was  victor  at 
.Arbela"  ;  but  we  never  say,  "  H9  was  victor  of  Per- 
sia."   Johnson. 

2.  One  who  ruins  ;  a  destroyer,     [r.] 
There,  victor  of  his  health,  his  fortune,  friends.     Pope. 

ViC'TQR,  a.     Victorious ;  conquering,     [u.] 

The  victor  Greeks  obtain  the  spoils.  Pope. 

ViC'TOR-ESS,  n.  A  female  who  conquers ;  a  fe- 
male victor  or  conqueror.  Spenser. 

VIC-TO'RJ-A,  n.  (Bat.)  1.  A  genus  of  dicotyled- 
onous plants  belonging  to  the  water-lily  fami- 
ly ;  —  named  after  Queen  Victoria.  Baird. 
Victoria  regia,  (Bot.)  a  remarkable  plant  growing  in 
the  fresh  waters  of  Guiana  and  Brazil.  Its  leaves 
are  orbicular,  turned  up  round  the  edges,  and  from 
four  to  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  flowers  are  fra- 
grant, a  foot  in  diameter  when  expanded,  white,  with 
a  purple  centre,  and  composed  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  petals.  Baird. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Hind 
in  1850,  and  called  also  Clio.  Lovering, 

ViC-TOR-iNE',  n.  A  kind  of  fur  tippet  worn  by 
ladies.  Simmonds. 

L.  vicforiosus ;  It,  vittorio- 


VIC-TO'RI-OUS,  a.    [I 
30  ;  Sp.  vitorioso  ;  Fr.  victorieux.'\ 

1.  Having  gained  a  victory ;  having  obtained 
conquest ;  having  vanquished  or  conquered. 

The  Son  returned  victorious  with  his  saints.  Milton. 

2.  Producing  victory  or  conquest. 

Cursed  for  ever  this  victorious  day.  Pope. 

3.  Betokening,  or  emblematic  of,  victory  or 
conquest.     "  Victorious  wreaths."  Shak. 

VIC-TO'RI-OUS-LY,  ad.  With  victory ;  with  con- 
quest; triumphantly.  Hammond. 

VlC-TO'Rl-OyS-NESS,  M.  The  state  or  the  quali- 
ty of  being  victorious.  Johnson. 

VTC'TO-RY,  n.  [L.  victoria  ;  It.  vittoria ;  Sp.  vic- 
toria ;  Fr.  victoire.']  Superiority  gained  in  a 
battle,  or  in  any  contest ;  conquest ;  triumph. 

Peace  hath  Iier  victories 

No  less  renowned  tlian  war.  Milton. 

A  victor!/  over  the  most  refractory  passions.      Bp.  Taylor. 

A  more  plorious  viclonj  cannot  be  pained  over  another 

man  than  this,  that,  when  the  injury  began  on  his  part,  the 

kindness  should  begin  on  ours.  lillotson. 

t  Vic'TRfiss,  n.    A  female  who  conquers.   Shak. 

Vic'TRJCE,  n.    A  victress.  B.  Jonson. 

ViCT'UAL  (vlt'tl),  n.  Food;  — now  commonly 
used  in  the  plural.—  See  Victuals.      KnoUes. 

ViCT'UAL  (vit'tl),  V.  a.  [i.  victualled;  pp. 
victualling,  victualled.]  To  supply  with 
victuals ;  to  furnish  with  provisions. 

I  must  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith.  Shal: 

VlCT'UAL-L5R  (vit'tl-?r),  n.  1.  One  who  pro- 
vides victuals  or  provisions.  Hayward. 

2.  A  publican  or  innkeeper.  Johnson. 

3.  A  corn-factor.     [Scotland.]        Simmonds. 

VlCT'UAL-LlNG  (vlt'tl-Ing),  n.  The  act  of  sup- 
plying provisions  or  food.  Simmonas. 

ViCT'UAL-LING-BiLL,  n.  A  certified  account  of 
a  ship  s  stores  or  provisions.  Simmonds. 

VlcT'UAL-LlNG-Ht)l>SE,  n.  A  kind  of  inn  or 
house  of  entertainment ;  an  eating-house. 

ViCT'UAL-LlNG-NOTE.  n.     An  order  given  by  a 

Eaymaster  to  a  seaman  in  the  British  navy,  when 
e  joins  the  ship,  and  which  is  to  be  handed  to 
the  ship's  steward  as  his  authority  for  victual- 
ling the  man.  Simmonds. 

l^ICT'UAL?  (vlt'tlz),  n.  pi.  [L.  vicfus  ;  vivo,  vic- 
tim, to  live ;  It.  vettovaqUa  ;  Sp.  vitiialla  ;  Fr. 
vic^tailles.  —  W.  bwi/tal.]     Food  prepared  to  be 


Loss;   bereavement;   depri- 
Waterhouse. 


eaten  by  human  beings ;    cooked  provisions ; 
viands. 

Not  so  much  as  a  meal  of  victuals.  Dampier. 

aS"  "  This  corruption,  like  most  others,  has  termi- 
nated in  the  generation  of  a  new  word  ;  for  no  ao- 
lemnity  will  allow  of  pronouncing  this  word  as  it  is 
written.  Victuals  appeared  to  Swift  so  contrary  to 
the  real  sound,  that,  in  some  of  his  manuscript  re- 
marks, he  spells  the  word  vittles."  Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  Food. 

VJ-CtJ'NA  (v?-kdn'ya),  w.  (ZoU.)  A  species  of 
llama,  so  wild  as  not  to  be  domesticated  ;  Llama 
vicugna.  It  is  chiefly  a  native  of  the  most  ele- 
vated table-land  and  mountains  of  Bolivia  and 
Chili.  Baird. 

VI-DAME',n.  [Fr.]  {French  Fextdal  Jurispru- 
dence.) Originally,  an  officer  who  represented 
the  bishop,  as  the  viscount  did  the  count ;  after- 
wards, the  office  of  these  dignitaries  being  erect- 
ed into  fiefs,  a  feudal  noble.  Brande. 

Vl '  DE.  [L.,  imp.  of  video,  to  see.]  See ;  —  used 
to  refer  to  something,  as  a  note  or  remark. 

VI-DKL  'I-CET,  ad.  [L.]  To  wit ;  namely  ;  that  is. 
4®"  This  word  is  generally  abbreviated  to  viz.,  and 
the  adverb  namely  is,  in  reading,  commonly  used  in- 
stead of  it. 

Vi'DE  ifT  SU'PRjl.  [L.]  See  as  above;  see 
the  preceding  statement,  or  above. 

VID'U-A^E,  n.    Widowhood,     [r.]         C.  Lamb. 

VId'U- AL,  a.  [L.  vidua,  a  widow.]  Belonging  to 
the  state  of  a  widow ;  widowed,  [r.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

VID-y-A'TION,  n. 
vation.     [a.] 

t  Vl-DU'l-TY,  n.    Widowhood.  Bp.  Hall. 

VIE  (vl),  V.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  From 
Ger.  wagen,  to  wage.  Serenius. — A.  S.  toigan, 
to  contend.]  [i.  vied  ;  pp.  vying,  vied.]  To 
strive  for  superiority  ;  to  contend  ;  to  contest. 

The  wool,  when  shaded  with  Ancona's  dye. 

May  with  the  proudest  Tyrian  purple  vie.      Addison. 

t  VIE,  V.  a.    1.  To  stake  ;  to  wager ;  —  to  hazard : 
—  to  show  or  practise  in  competition. 
What  need,  then,  we  vie  calumnies,  like  women  ?  Chapman. 
2.  To  urge ;  to  press ;  to  ply.  Shak. 

Kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  so  fkst,  protesting  oath  on  oath.  .SAait-. 

t  VIE,  n.    Emulation  ;  contest.  HoUand. 

VIKLLE  (ve-y«l'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  hurdygurdy ;  a 
sort  of  stringed  instrument.  Hamilton. 

(Geog.)  A  native,  or 
Paget. 

Vf  ET  AR  'MIS.     [L.]    By  force  of  arms. 

VIEW  (va).  V.  a.  [L.  video,  visits ;  It.  vedere ; 
Sp.  ver ;  Fr.  twir,  vu.]  [i.  viewed  ;  pp.  vieav- 
iNG,  viewed.] 

1.  To  survey;  to  look  on  with  attention,  or 
by  way  of  examination  ;  to  see  ;  to  behold. 

Whene'er  we  itVio  some  well-proportioned  dome. 

No  single  parts  unequally  surprise.  Pope. 

2.  To  see  or  examine  mentally;    to  survey 
intellectually  ;  to  consider.  Seeker. 

Syn.  —  See  See. 

VIEW  (vu),  V.  n.   To  look ;  to  take  a  view.  Stoift. 

VIEW  (vu),  n.  1.  Prospect ;  reach  of  sight ; 
space  that  may  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  ;  land- 
scape ;    vista.      "  Wide   vieics  through   moun- 

Pope. 

The  walls  of  Pluto's  palace  arc  in  view.         Dryden. 

2.  Act  or  power  of  seeing ;  sight ;  vision. 


Vr-?N-NE§E',  n.  sing.  &  pi. 
the  natives,  of  Vienna. 


tains. 


Straight  his  view 
Conflrms  that  more  than  all  he  tfears  is  true.       Denham. 
I  (TO  to  take  ever  from  yonr  view 
Both  the  loved  object  and  the  hated  too.  Dryden, 

3.  Examination  or  inspection  by  the  eye. 
Surveying  nature  with  too  nice  a  view.  Dryden. 

4.  Intellectual  sight ;  mental  examination. 
Finding  out  the  intermediate  ideas,  and  taking  a  view  of 

the  connection  of  them.  Locke. 

5.  Appearance ;  show ;  aspect ;  look,    [r.] 

Helpt  by  the  night,  new  graces  And, 
Which,  by  the  splendor  of  her  rieio. 
Dazzled  before  we  ever  knew.  Waller. 

e.  Exhibition  to  the  sight  or  mind ;  display. 

'i'o  give  a  right  view  of  this  mistaken  part  of  liberty.    Locke. 

7.  Intention  ;  design ;  purpose ;  aim. 


yiGNETTE 

with  a  rfuw  to  commerce,  hi  reluming  from  h(«  expeill< 
Hon  ...  he  passed  through  Kgypt.  Artmlhnot, 

No  man  sets  himaelf  alwiut  any  thing  but  upon  some  rirte 
or  other  which  serves  him  for  a  reason.  Locke. 

8.  Opinion  ;  judgment;  the  manner  of  seeing 
or  understanding  any  subject. 

9.  A  sketch  or  desif^n.  Simmonds. 

10.  (Late.)  Inspection  or  examination  of  a 
place  or  person,  in  the  course  of  an  action  :  — 
the  prospect  from  one's  house  or  ground,  of 
which  his  neighI)or  is  not  pemiitted  to  deprive 
him,  by  erecting  a  building  or  any  other  obstruc- 
tion,—  a  species  of  urban  servitude,  derived 
from  the  civil  law.  BurrilL 

Field  of  view,  field  of  vision.  See  VISION.  —  View 
of  frankpledge,  (  Old  Eng.  Law.)  the  office  which  tlie 
Bheritr  in  his  county  court,  01  the  bailiff  In  hia  hun- 
dred, performed  in  looking  to  the  king's  peace,  and 
seeing  that  every  man  was  in  some  frankpledge  or 
decennary.  BurriU. 

Syn.  —  See  Prospect,  Aim. 
VIEW'^R  (vu'?r),  n.    1.  One  who  views  or  sees. 

2.  (Imio.)  In  old  practice,  a  person  appoint- 
ed under  a  writ  of  view  to  testify  the  view  :  —  in 
modern  practice,  a  person  appointed  by  the 
.court  to  see  and  examine  certain  matters,  and 
make  a  report  of  the  facts,  together  with  his 
opinion,  to  the  court;  —  usually  appointed  to 
lay  out  roads,  and  the  like.     Burrill.     Bouvier. 

3.  Superintendent  of  a  coal-mine.  Simmonds. 

VIEW'L^ISS  (vu'I^s),  a.  That  is  not,  or  that  can- 
not be,  seen  ;  unseen  ;  invisible;  undiscemible. 

The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound.  Byron. 

VIEW'LY  (vu'l?),  a.  Sightly;  striking  to  the 
view  ;  handsome.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

VlF'DA,  n.  In  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands, 
beef  or  mutton  hung  and  dried  without  salt; 
—  written  also  vivda.  Jamieson. 

t  VJ-Gfis'I-MAL,  a.  [L.  vigeaimut ;  riginti,  twen- 
ty.]   The  twentieth.  Scott. 

Vl-<?fiS-!-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  vigesimus,  the  twen- 
tieth; viginti,  twenty.]  The  putting  to  death 
every  twentieth  man.     [r.]  Bailey. 

Vl^'jL  (vM'jiO.  «•  [L.  vigilia;  vigil,  awake ;  r«- 
geo,  to  be  vigorous  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  vigilia ;  Fr.  vigile."] 

1.  Watch ;  forbearance  of  sleep. 
The  vigHs  of  the  card  table.  Additon. 

2.  Devotion  in  the  usual  hours  of  sleep. 
Shrines  where  their  viffils  pale-eyed  virgins  keep.      Pope. 

3.  A  fast  kept  before  a  holiday.  Shak. 

4.  Religious  service  on  the  night  or  evening 
before  an  ecclesiastical  holiday.        StiUingfleet. 

Vl^'lL-ANCE,  n.  [L.  vigilantia ;  It.  vigilanza; 
Sp.  viqilancia  ;  Fr.  vigiUince.'] 

1.  Forbearance  of  sleep  ;  watching.    Broome. 

2.  Watchfulness  ;  circumspection  ;  incessant 
care  ;  constant  or  scrupulous  attention. 

Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance. 

Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsels,  die?         Shak, 

3.  Guard  ;  watch ;  sentinel,     [r.] 

In  at  this  sate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  placed.  Mittcu. 

Syn.  —  See  Attention,  Wakeful. 

Vl^'lL-AN-CY,  n.    Vigilance.  Wotton. 

Vl^'|L-ANT,  a.  [L.  vigilo,  vigilant,  to  watch', 
It.  &  Sp.  vigilante ;  Fr.  vigilant.^  Watchful ; 
wakeful ;  careful ;  circumspect ;  diligent. 

Take  your  places,  and  be  vigilant: 

If  any  noise  or  soldier  you  perceive. 

Let  us  have  knowledge.  Shot. 

Syn.  —  See  Careful,  Wakeful. 

Vip'IL-ANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  vigilant  manner; 
watchfully;  attentively;  carefully.       Hayward. 

VI-^lN-TlV'l-RATE,  n.  [L.  viginti,  twenty,  and 
vtri,  men.]  A  government  consisting  of  twen- 
ty persons,     [r.]  Clarke. 

VIOJVETTE  (vTn'y«t  or  vlB-y«t')  [vtn'yit,  W.  J. 
Ja.  K.;  vln-y«t',  S.  Sw.],  n.  [Fr. ;  vigne  (L. 
vinea),  a  vine.] 

1.  (Arch.)  An  ornamental  carving  in  imita- 
tion of  the  tendrils  and  foliage  of  a  vine.  Britton. 

2.  A  capital  letter  in  ancient  manuscripts ; 
—  so  called  in  consequence  of  its  being  fre- 
quently ornamented  with  flourishes,  in  the  man- 
ner of  vine-branches  or  tendrils.  FairhoU. 

3.  (Printing.)  Any  large  ornament  at  the 
top  of  a  page  : — any  kind  of  ornaments,  such 
as  flowers,  head  and  tail  pieces  :  —  any  kind  of 
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wood-cut  or  copper-plate  engraving  not  enclosed 
within  a  definite  border.  Fairholt. 

VIG  or,  n.     [L. ;  vigeo,  to  be  strong.] 

1.  Force  ;  strength  ;  power  ;  might. 

The  vigor  of  this  arm  was  never  vain.  Dnjden. 

2.  Mental  force  ;  intellectual  ability.  Johnson. 

3.  Energy  ;  efficacy. 

The  earth's  attractive  vigor.  Slackmore. 

Syn.  — See  Strength. 

YXlii'QR,  V.  a.     To  invigorate.  Feliham. 

VIO-Q-Rb'sb.  [It.]  (3/i<s.)  With  strength  and 
firmness  ;  vigorously.  Brande. 

VIg  'OR-OUS,  a.  [It.  <S|  Sp.  vigoroso ;  Fr.  vigou- 
reiix.}  Full  of  vigor ;  strong ;  powerful ;  ro- 
bust; forcible;  energetic;  hearty;  healthy. 

Revives,  reflourishes,  then  rigorous  most 

When  most  unactive  deemed.  Milton. 

Syn. —  See  Hearty,  Powerful,  Robust. 

VIG'OR-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  vigorous  manner; 
powerfully  ;  forcibly  ;  energetically.  South. 

VIG'OR-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  vigorous  ;  force ;  strength.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Vl'KJNG,  n. ;  pi.  VIKINGS.  [.\.  S.  toicing,  a 
pirate.]  One  of  the  pirates,  among  the  North- 
men, who  infested  the  European  seas  in  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries.  Longfellow. 
4eg=-  "  yikiii^  and  sea-king'  are  not  synonymous,  al- 
though, from  tlie  common  termination  in  king,  the 
words  are  used,  even  by  our  historians,  indiscrimi- 
nately. The  sea-kinir  vvas  a  man  connected  with  a 
royal  race,  either  of  the  small  king.i  of  the  country, 
or  of  the  Haarfager  family,  and  who  by  right  received 
the  title  of  king  as  soon  as  he  took  the  command  of 
men,  although  only  of  a  single  ship's  crew,  and  with- 
out having  any  land  or  kingdom.  The  viking  is  a 
word  not  connected  with  the  word  kongr,  or  king. 
Vikings  were  merely  pirates,  alternately  peasants  and 
pirates,  deriving  the  name  of  viking  from  the  tucks, 
wicks,  or  inlets  on  the  coast  in  which  they  harbored 
with  their  long  ships  or  rowing  galleys.  Every  sea- 
king  was  a  viking,  but  every  viking  was  not  a  sea- 
king."     S.  Laing. 

t  vIled,  t  ViLD,  a.    Vile  ;  wicked.         Spenser. 

+  VILD'LY,  ad.    Vilely.  Spenser. 

ViLE,  a.     [L.  vilis  ;  It.  vile  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  n7.] 

1.  Base;  mean;  worthless;  sordid;  abject; 
pitiful;  despicable;  contemptible;  paltry. 

The  inhabitants  account  gold  but  as  a  vile  thing.        Abbot. 

2.  Morally  base  or  impure ;  wicked. 

Restored  by  thee,  vile  as  I  am,  to  place 

Of  new  acceptance.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Abject,  Base,  Contemptible. 

VILE'LY,  ad.  In  a  base  manner ;  basely ;  meaiily. 

VlLE'NgSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
vile  ;  baseness ;  meanness  ;  despicableness. 

VIL-1-FJ-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  vilifying  ;  def- 
amation ;  detraction  ;  abuse.  More. 

VlL'|-FI-pR,  n.     One  who  vilifies.  Johnson. 

VIL'J-FV,  V.  a.  [L.  vilifico  ;  vilis,  vile,  And  facio, 
to  make  ;  It.  vilijicare.]  [i.  vilified  ;  pp.  vil- 
ifying, VILIFIED.] 

1.  t  To  debase  ;  to  make  vile  ;  to  degrade. 

Themselves  they  vilifled 
To  serve  ungoverncd  appetite.  Milton. 

2.  To  defame ;  to  abuse  ;  to  disparage ;  to  re- 
proach ;  to  traduce  ;  to  revile  ;  to  asperse. 

With  a  malignant  insanity  we  oppose  the  measures,  and 
ungratefully  ^^ill/!l  tlie  persons,  of  those  whose  sole  object  is 
our  own  peace  and  prosperity.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  Asperse,  Disparage,  Revile. 

t  VIL'I-PEND,  V.  a.  [L.  rilipendo;  vilis,  vile,  and 
pendo,  to  suspend,  to  consider ;  Fr.  vilipender.] 
To  contemn ;  to  despise.  Quarles. 

t  VIL-J-PEN'DeN-CY,  n.  Slight ;  contempt ;  dis- 
esteem ;  disparagement.  Hackett. 

t  VIL'J-TY,  n.  [L.  vilitas.']  Vileness  ;  cheap- 
ness ;  baseness ;  meanness.  Kennet. 

VIlIj,  M.  [h.viUa;  Yr.  ville,']  {Eng.  Late.)  A 
manor  :  —  a  tithing :  —  a  town :  —  a  township : 
—  a  parish :  —  a  part  of  a  parish :  —  a  village. 
Blackstone.  Cotcell.  Spelman.  Btirrill. 
JS^  In  modern  English  law,  a  vill  may  include  sev- 
eral parishes,  and  a  parish  several  mannrs  ;  although 
a  parish  may  now  contain  several  vilh.    Burrill. 

VIL'LA,  71.  [L.]  A  country  house  ;  a  rural  man- 
sion or  residence  ;  a  manor.  Pope. 


VlL'LA^E,  n.  [It.  viUaggio ;  Sp.  villaje  ;  Fr.  vil- 
lage;—  from  L.  villa,  a  country  house.]  A  small 
collection  of  houses  in  the  country,  smaller  than 
a  town  or  a  city,  and  larger  than  a  hamlet. 

These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  villagei  sports  like  these. 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please.    Goldsmith. 

Syn.  —  See  Town. 

vIl'LA-95R,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a  village.  Shak. 

VlL'LA-^ER-Y,  n.  District  of  villages.  "The 
maidens  of  the  villagery."     [r.]  Shak. 

VIL'LAJN  (vH'ljn),  n.  [Low  L.  villanus;  li.vil'a, 
a  country  house,  a  farm  ;  It.  <S|  Sp.  villano ;  Old 
Fr.  villain ;  Fr.  vilain.  —  Skinner  and  some 
others  incline  to  refer  its  origin  to  L.  vilis,  vile.] 

1.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  One  who  held  lands  by 
a  base  tenure  ;  a  villein.  —  See  Villein.  Davies. 

I'll  pay  him  forty  livres  by  the  year. 
Villain  or  clerk,  nor  think  the  bargain  dear.  Way. 

2.  A  vile  or  base  person ;  a  rascal ;  a  rogue  ; 
a  scoundrel ;  a  scamp;  a  knave.  —  See  Knave. 

0.  villain]  villain',  his  very  opinion  in  the  letter.  Abhorred 
villain',  unnatural,  detested,  brutish  riitoin I  Shak. 

jg®-The  villain  is  first  the  serf  or  peasant  (niHanu,?), 
because  attached  to  the  t)i//a  or  farm  ;  2dly,  the  peasant, 
who,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  will  be  churlish,  selfish, 
dishonest,  and  of  evil  moral  conditions.  At  the  third 
step,  nothing  of  the  meaning  which  the  etymology 
suggests,  nothing  of  villa,  survives  any  longer  ;  the 
peasant  is  quite  dismissed,  and  the  evil  moral  condi- 
tions of  him  who  is  called  by  this  name  alone  remain. 
Trench. 

ifif^  The  word  villain,  in  its  difi'erent  senses,  and 
the  class  of  words  connected  with  it,  are  often  spelt 
difl^erently.  There  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  orthog- 
raphy of  them,  which  has  been  caused,  in  part,  by  the 
orthography  of  the  different  words  in  other  languages 
from  which  they  are  derived  ;  and  this  inconsistency 
it  is  difficult  to  remove.  The  principal  English  dic- 
tionaries give  the  orthography  of  the  four  most  impor- 
tant words  of  this  class  thus  :  villain,  vUlanage,  tntla- 
voiis,  villany.  But,  in  the  works  which  treat  of  feu- 
dal times  and  customs,  law  dictionaries,  encyclopa-- 
dias,  &c.,  two  of  these  words  are  spelt  tlinsi  rillein, 
villenage  ;  and  this  orthography  seems  to  be  that 
which  i-:  best  authorized,  when  used  with  reference 
to  feudal  manners  and  customs. 

VIL'LAIN  (vil'ljn),  a.     Villanous.     [r.]        Shak. 

vTli'LAIN-OUS,  a.     See  Villanous. 

VIL'LAlN-Y,  M.    See  Villany. 

Vi'L'LA-KlN,  11.     A  little  villa.     [Ludicrous.] 
I  wisli  you  had  a  little  villukin  in  his  neightwrhood.       Swift. 

VIL'LAN,  n.    A  villain.  —  See  Villain. 

VIL'LA-NA^E,  M.  1.  The  state  of  a  villein  ;  base 
servitude;  villeinage;  villenage.  Davies. 

2.  Baseness  ;  infamy  ;  villany. 

If  in  thy  smoke  it  ends,  their  glories  shine, 

But  infamy  and  villanage  are  thine.  Dryrlen. 

ViL'LA-NIZE,  V.  a.  \i.  villanized  ;  pp.  villa- 
NiziNG,  VILLANIZED.]    To  debase  ;  to  degrade. 

Were  virtue  by  descent,  a  noblo  name 

Could  never  villanize  his  father's  fame.  Dryden. 

VIl'LA-NIZ-^R,  n.  One  who  degrades,  debases, 
defames,  or  villanizes.  Sandys. 

VIL'LA-NOUS,  a.     [It,  Sj  Sp.  villano.'] 

1.  Base;  vile;  wicked;  criminal;  very  bad; 
atrocious  ;  heinous  ;  flagrant ;  enormous. 

There  is  nothing  but  roguery  ...  in  villanous  man.        Shak. 
AH  manner  of  villanous  and  flagitious  actions.   Halhiwell. 

2.  Sorry;  mischievous;  —  in  a  familiar  sense. 
"  A.  villanous  trick  of  thine  eye."  Shak. 

Villanous  judgment,  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  a  sentence 
which  cast  the  reproach  of  villany  and  shame  upon 
him  against  whom  it  was  given.  Coioell. 

t  VIL'LA-NOUS,  ad.     Villanously.  Shak. 

VIL'LA-NOUS-LY,  ad.    Wickedly  ;  basely ;  vilely. 

vIl'LA-NOUS-NESS,  n.    Baseness  ;  wickedness. 

ViL'LA-NY,  w.  [It.  (Sr  Sp.  villania;  Old  Fr.  vil- 
lanie ;  OM  Eng.  vilanie.  —  See  Villain.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  villanous  ;  wicked- 
ness ;  baseness  ;  depravity  ;  gross  atrociousness. 

Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes. 

For  villavji  is  not  without  such  rheum.  Shak. 

2.  A  wicked  action ;  a  flagitious  deed ;  a 
crime  ;  — in  this  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

In^reat  ritlonies,  there  is  oflen  such  a  mixture  of  the  fool 
as  quite  spoils  the  whole  project  of  the  knave.  South. 

VJL-lAT'JC,  a.  [L.  villaticus.']  Belonging  to 
villages.     "  Tame,  villatic  fowl."  Milton. 

He  consulted  with  her  how  I  might  l)e  most  expeditiously 
disencumbered  from  my  villatic  bashfulness.  Johnson. 


VlL'LEIN,  VIL  LAN,  or  VIL'LAIN,  n.  (Old  Eng. 
Late.)  A  feudal  tenant  cf  the  lowest  class,  who 
held  by  base  and  uncertain  services,  and  was 
employed  in  rustic  labors  of  the  most  sordid 
kind  ;  an  agricultural  bondniun,  of  little  better 
condition  than  a  slave.  —  See  Villain.  Burrill. 
J!^=-  This  [estate]  they  called  villenage,  and  the  ten- 
ants villeins,  either  from  the  word  vilis  [vile],  or  else, 
as  Sir  Edward  Coke  tells  us,  a  villa,  because  they  lived 
chiefly  in  villages,  and  were  employed  in  rustic  works 
of  the  most  sordid  kind.  —  These  iiiHei/is,  belonging 
principally  to  lords  of  manors,  were  either  villeins  re- 
gardant —  that  is,  annexed  to  the  manor  or  land — or 
else  villeins  in  gross  or  at  large  —  that  is,  annexed  to 
th3  person  of  the  lord,  and  transferable  by  deed  from 
one  owner  to  another.  Blackstone.  —  Villein  socage. 
See  Socage. 

VIL'LEIN-A^E,  )  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  The  state, 
VIL'L^N-AfJE,     ;  condition,  se  vice,  or  tenure  o( 
a  villein  ;  villanage.     Littleton.    Ld.  Mansfield. 
Privileged  villenage.     See  Privilege. 

VIL' Li,  n.  pi.  [L.]  1.  {Bot.)  Fine,  soft  hairs 
covering  fruits,  flowers,  and  other  parts  oj 
plants.  Humble. 

2.  {Anat.)  Soft  papillae  covering  certain  mem- 
branes. Duiiglison 

VI L- LOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  villosus;  villus,  shaggy 
hair.]  Covered  with  very  long,  very  soft,  erect, 
and  straight  hairs ;  villous.  Lindky. 

VIL-LOS'l-TY,  M.  The  state  of  being  villose.  Gray. 

VlL'LOUS,  a.     [L.  villosus.'] 

1.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  hair ;  villose.      Gray, 

2.  {Anat.)  Noting  membranes  or  coats  which 
are  covered  with  soft  papillae  or  down,  resem- 
bling the  pile  of  velvet,  as  the  coat  of  the  in- 
testinal canal.  Dutiglison. 


Vl'M^N,  n. 
ble  shoot. 


[L.,  a  twig.]     {Bot.)  A  long,  flexi- 
Lindley. 


VLM'l-NAL,  a.  [L.  viininalis  ;  vimen,  a  twig ;  Fr. 
viminal.]  Relating  to,  consisting  of,  or  pro- 
ducing, twigs.  Cockeram. 

VI-MIN'^-OUS,  a.     [L.  vimitieus.] 

1.  Formed  or  made  of  twigs.  "  The  hive's 
vimineous  dome."  Prior- 

2.  {Bot.)  Producing  slender  twigs,  such  ar, 
those  used  for  wicker-work.  Gray. 

VJ-NA'CEOyS  (ve-na'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  vinacms; 
vinttm,  wine.]  Belonging  to  wine  or  to  grapes ; 
vinous  ;  viny.     "  Vinaceous  red."  White, 

vIJV-j^r-ORETTE',n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  sauce  con- 
taining  vinegar.  P.  Mag. 

2.  A  small  bottle  for  holding  aromatic  vine- 
gar, or  smelling-salts.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  sort  of  covered  wheelbarrow.      P.  Mag. 

VIN-CJ-BIL'I-TY,  n.   Vincibleness.    C.  B.  Brown, 

vIn'CI-BLE,  a.  [L.  vincibilis;  vinco,  to  conquer.] 
That  may  be  vanquished  or  overcome  ;  conquer- 
able ;  superable  ;  weak.  Norris. 

VL\'C|-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  vincible ;  vincibility.     [r.]  Johnson. 

t  VINCT'URE  (vinkt'yur),  n.  [L.  vinctura;  vin- 
cio,  vinctiis,  to  bind.]     A  binding.  Bailey. 

VJJV'CU-LtJM,  n.;  pi.  riNcuLA.  [L. ;  vincio,  to 
bind.]" 

1.  A  bond  of  union;  a  tie.  Andretci, 

2.  {Algebra.)  A  horizontal  line  drawn  over 
several  terms,  to  show  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered together.  Davies  <Sr  Peck. 

V|N-DE'MI-AL,  a.  [h.  vindemialis  ;  vindcmia,  a 
vintage.]     Belonging  to  a  vintage,  [ii.]   Baik'y. 

VIN-DE'MJ-ATE,  V.  n.  [L.  vindemio,  vindemior 
turn.]     To  gather  the  vmtage.     [r.]        Ereliin- 

t  VjN-DE-M{-A'TION,  n.  Grape-gathering.Uatfcy. 

VIN-D(-CA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
susceptible  of  vindication.  Clarke. 

VIN'Dl-CA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  vindicated,  de- 
fended, or  supported  ;  justifiable.  Todd. 

VIN'DJ-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  vindico,  vindicates;  It 
vendicare  ;    Sp.  vindicar  ;    Fr.  vendiqtier.]     [i. 

VINDICATED  ;  pp.  VINDICATING,  VINDICATED.] 

1.  To  justify ;  to  support ;  to  maintain. 
Where  the  respondent  denies  any  proposition,  tho  oppo- 
nent must  directly  ^'indicate  . .  .  that  proposition.  nattt. 
And  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.            „  l'o)>^ 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;   HEIR,  HER; 


VINDICATION 


1631 


VIOLENCE 


2.  To  exculpate;  to  acquit;  to  exonerate. 

Iloget. 

3.  To  assort ;  to   claim   or  defend  with   ef- 
ficacy.    "  To  vindicate  a  claim."  lioget. 


The  beaiitv  of  this  town,  without  a  fleet. 
From  all  tfie  world  shall  limlicale  her  trade. 


Dn/ilen. 

Bacon. 

Dryden. 


4.  t  To  retaliate  ;  to  avenge. 

To  vindicate  on  Athena  thy  disgrace. 

Syn.  —  See  Avenge,  Defend. 

VlN-D|-CA"nON,  n.  [L.  vindicatio ;  It.  vendica- 
zione  ;  Sp.  viiidicacion  ;  Fr.  vendication.'] 

1.  Act  of  vindicating  ;  justification ;  defence. 

This  la  no  riniliraliun  of  her  conduct.  Broome. 

2.  {Civil Law.)  The  claiming  a  thing  as  one's 
own  ;  the  assertion  of  a  right  or  title  in  or  to  a 
thing.  Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Apology. 

II  VlN'ni-OA-T|VE,  or  VlN-DlC'A-TlVE  [vln'd?- 
ka-tjv,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  vjii-dlk'st-tlv,  S.  P. 
E.  /'\],  a.     [Fr.  vi7idicatif.] 

1.  t  Vindictive  ;  revengeful.  Bacon. 

2.  Tending  to  vindicate  ;  vindicatory. 

||tVlN'D{-CA-TlVE-NfiSS,  n.  Vindictiveness ; 
revengefulness.  Shaftesbury. 

Vl.V'D{-CA-TOR,  n.  One  who  vindicates  or  jus- 
tifies ;  an  assertor  ;  a  defender.  Dryden. 

VIN'DI-CA-TO-RY,  a.  1.  Punitory ;  avenging  ;  per- 
forming punishment  or  vengeance.     Bramhall. 
2.  Tending  to  vindicate  or  justify ;  justifica- 
tory ;  defensory  ;  exculpatory.  Johnson. 

VIN-nlc'TIVE,  a.     [L.  rmrftc^a,  vengeance  ;   Fr. 
vindicatif.l     Given  to  revenge  ;  revengeful. 
I  am  vindictive  enough  to  repel  force  by  force.      Diyden. 

VlN-DlC'T|VE-LV,  ad.    Revengefully.    Johnson. 

V|N-dTc'T|VE-NESS,  n.  A  revengeful  temper  or 
disposition ;  revengefulness.  Bailey. 

VINE,  n.  [L.  vinea  ;  vinum  (Gr.  olvo;),  vine  ;  It. 
vigna ;  Fr.  viqne.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  T'he  common  name  of  climbing 
plants  of  the  genus  Vitis,  several  species  of 
which,  especially  Vitis  vinifera,  are  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  for  their  fruit  or  grapes.  Loudon. 

The  vine  is  the  emblem  of  fruitfulness.  Faiiholt. 

2.  A  long,  slender  stem  of  a  plant.    Loudon. 

3.  Any  fruit-bearing  plant  that  trails,  or  runs 
on  the  ground,  as  melons,  cucumbers,  &c.  [Lo- 
cal in  Eng.,  and  common  in  the  U.  S.]     Forby. 

VInE'-BRAnCH,  n.     A  branch  of  a  vine.      Ray. 

VINE'-CLAD,  a.     Covered  with  vines.  Coleridge. 

ViXED  (vind),  a.  Having  leaves  like  those  of  the 
vine.     "  Wreathed  and  vined."  Wotton. 

VlNE'-DRESS-5R,  n.  One  who  cultivates  or 
trims  vines.  Campbell. 

V\NE'-FRET-TpR,  n.  (Enf.)  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Ap/iis,  or  plant-louse,  but  it  more 
properly  belongs  to  a  species  of  Thrijys.  Harris, 

.'Iifp-GAR,  n.  [Fr.  vinaigre  ;  vin,,  wine,  and 
aigre,  sour.] 

1.  A  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  mixed  with  vari- 
ous impurities  of  vegetable  origin.  It  rarely 
contains  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid. 

j9^  Vinegar  may  be  prepared  by  various  methods 
from  fermented  or  fermentable  liquors.  That  wliich 
18  most  esteemed  for  culinary  purposes  is  prepared 
from  wine,  and  is  extensively  manufactureil  in  France 
from  the  acescent  varieties  of  wine.  It  is  also  pre- 
pared by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol,  from  infusion  of 
malt,  from  weak  solutions  of  sugar,  from  mixtures  of 
8tarrh  with  yeast,  and  from  cider.  Malt  vincpar  is 
cbiedy  used  in  England  for  domestic  purposes.  Miller. 

2.  Any  thing  sour.  Shak. 
.Aromatic  vinegar,  a  solution  of  the  oil  of  cloves, 

lavender,  rosemary,  and  calanuis,  in  highly  concen- 
trate<l  acetic  acid.  It  is  an  exceedingly  punpent  per- 
fume, producint;  a  strongly  excitant  impression  when 
snuffed  up  the  nostrils.  —  Marseilles  vinegar,  or 
Thierei''  vinegar,  a  preparation  consisting  essentially 
of  vinegar  impregnated  with  aromatic  substances;  — 
formerly  esteemed  a  prophylactic  against  the  plague 
and  other  contagious  diseases.  fVood  4'  Buche. — 
Mother  of  rinegnr,  a  name  applied  to  loose  aggre- 
gates of  acotylodonous  plants  {Ulvina  aceti),  of  ex- 
tremely simple  organization,  developed  in  vinegar.  It 
begins  its  growili  as  a  thin  pellicle,  seen  under  the 
microscope  to  consist  of  small  globules,  and  finally 
presents  a  gelatinous  and  fucoid  appearance.  When 
this  substance  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sugar  or 


treacle,  it  soon  converts  the  liquid  into  vinegar.  Baird. 

—  Radical  vinegar,  acetic  acid.  Ure,  —  Vinegar  of 
Haturn,  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.     Urt. 

Syn. —  See  Sour. 

VTn'^-GAR,  a.    Relating  to  vinegar ;  sour.   Ency. 

VIn'5;-OAR-CR(!J'5T,  n.  A  cruet  or  vial  for  hold- 
ing vinegar.  Ash. 

vTn'5-GAR-PLAnt,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied 
to  the  minute  plants,  loose  aggregates  of  which 
constitute  mother  of  vinegar;  LJlvina  aceti. Baird. 

vIn'5-GAR-YArI),  n.  A  yard  or  enclosure  where 
vinegar  is  exposed  to  season.  Sirnmonda. 

vINE'-GRCb,  n.    {Ent.)  The  vine-fretter.    Ash. 

VINE'— MIL-UEW,  n.  A  fungus,  commonly  appear- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  white  and  very  delicate  cot- 
tony layer  on  the  leaves,  young  shoots,  and  fruits 
of  the  vine,  soon  causing  a  production  of  brown 
spots  upon  the  ^een  structures,  and  subse- 
quently a  hardening  and  destruction  of  the  vi- 
tality of  the  surface  ;  Oidiuin  Tuckeri,    Baird. 

t  VlN'^R,  n.    A  vine-dresser.  Huloet. 

VI'NP-RY,  n.     1.  t  A  vineyard.  Fabyan. 

2.  Abuilding,  green-house,  or  hot-house  for 

grape-vines  ;  a  grapery.  Simmonds. 

VINE'-SAW-FLY,  n.  {Ent.)  An  insect  with 
twenty-two  legs,  which  attacks  the  grape-vine ; 
Selandria  vttis.  It  is  of  a  jet-black  color,  ex- 
cept the  upper  side  of  the  tliorax,  which  is  red, 
and  the  fore  logs  and  under  side  of  the  other 
legs,  which  are  pale  yellow  or  whitish.      Harris. 

vInE'YARD,  n.  [A.  S  win-geard.]  A  plantation, 
garden,  or  enclosure  of  grape-vines.  Shak. 

VIN'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  class  of  acids  ob- 
tained by  mixing  the  various  alcohols  with  equal 
weights  of  sulphuric  acid.  Miller, 

VIN'NgT,  «.    See  Vignette.  Whishaw. 

t  vIN'NEWED  (vin'nud),  «.  [A.  S./ynig.]  Mouldy; 
musty.     "  Hoar  and  vinncwed.'  Newton, 

t  vTN'NEWEn-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  vinnewed  ;  mouldiness.         Barret. 

ViN'NY.a.  Mouldy ;  musty.  [Local,  Eng.]  A/a/o«c. 

t  vIn'O-LEN-CY,  n.  [L.  vinolentia.]  Drunken- 
ness ;  wine-bibbing.  Cockeram. 

t  vTn'O-LENT,  a.  [h.  vinolentus  ;  vifium,v,'me.'\ 
Given  to  wine  ;  wine-bibbing.  Chaucer. 

VI-NOSE',  a.    Pertaining  to  wine  ;  vinous.    Ash. 

Vl-NOS'j-TY,  n.  [L.  vinositas.]  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  vinous.     [r.J  Scott. 

VI'NOyS,  a.  [L.  vinosus  ;  vinum,  wine  ;  It.  «Sr 
Sp.  vinoso ;  Tr.  vineux.'\  Pertaining  to,  or  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of,  wine  ;  vinose.  Philips. 

VlN'QlHSII,  n.  A  pining  or  languishing; — a 
disease  of  sheep.  Loudon. 

Vl\'TA(?E,  w.  VL. 'rindertiia  ;  vinum,  wine,  and 
demo,  to  take  down  or  away  ;  Fr.  vendaii<ie.'\ 

1.  Produce  of  the  vine  for  the  season.  fValler. 

2.  The  time  or  the  season  in  which  grapes 
are  gathered.  Johnson. 

3.  The  wine  produced  by  the  crop  of  grapes 
in  one  season.  Clarke. 

VlN'TA^-^R,  n.    One  who  gathers  the  vintage. 

VlNT'NpR,  n.  [Old  Fr.  vinetter.]  One  who  sells 
wine ;  a  wine-seller.  Howell. 

VlN'TRY,  n.  Place  where  wine  is  sold.  Ainsworth. 

Vi'NY,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  abounding  in,  vines, 
particularly  grape-vines.  lliomson. 

VI'QL,  n.  [It.  riola ;  Fr.  viole.  — Richardson  sug- 
gests, "Low  L.  ritula,  vidula,  viella,  perhaps 
Formed  upon  the  "L.Jidicula,  the  dim.  of  Jides, 
a  stringed  instrument."] 

1.  {Mtis.)  A  stringed  instrument  of  the  earlier 
times  of  modern  music,  having  five  or  six  strings 
regulated  by  frets,  played  with  a  bow,  and  re- 
sentbling  the  violin,  of  which  it  was  the  origin  : 

—  the  general  name  for  instruments  of  the  vio- 
lin family,  comprising  the  violin,  the  viola,  the 
violoncello,  contra-basso,  bass-viol,  &c.  Dwight. 

2.  {\aut.)  A  purchase  used  occasionally  in 
weighing  anchor  :  —  written  also  voyol.  Brande. 

VJ-O'LA,  n.    [It.]    {Mus.)  A  stringed  instrument 


resembling  the  violin  in  every  respect  but  that 
it  is  larger,  ranging  a  fifth  lower,  and  playing 
the  tenor  part  (between  the  second  violin  and 
the  violoncello)  in  the  hannony ;  the  tencr-viol ; 
—  also  sometimes  called  the  alto-riot,  and 
among  Germans,  the  brutache.  IhetghL 

gg-  The  name  viola  di  braccio  —  the  rial  of  Ike  arm. 
the  arm-viol — is  applied  to  this  instrument  to  distiii' 
guish  it  from  a  larger  instrument,  now  out  oi  um, 
which  was  called  a  viola  da  gamba,  —  the  viol  uf  the 
leg,  the  leg-viol,  —  and  which  supplied  the  place  of 
our  present  violoncello,  and  also  to  distinguish  it 
from  still  another  instrument,  called  viola  di  upalla, — 
the  viol  of  the  shoulder,  the  shoulder-viol,  —  an  instru- 
ment which  was  smaller  than  the  viola  da  gamba. 
about  midway  l>etween  it  and  the  viola  di  braeeio,  and 
which  was  appropriate  to  the  tenor,  and  thus  wa'<  a 
sort  of  tenor  viol  ;  while  the  viola  di  braccio,  or  alim- 
viola,  belonged  rather  to  the  alto.  In  the  appropria- 
tion of  instruments  to  particular  parts  which  is  current 
at  the  present  period,  the  so-called  alto-viol  ia  applied 
also  to  the  third  voice  or  part  (the  tenor),  and  thus  ia 
in  a  manner  no  longer  an  alto,  but  a  tenor  viol.  —  The 
word  viola,  or  viol,  seems  to  be  the  general  name  of 
all  stringed  instruments  of  a  similar  form  to  that  of 
the  violin.  The  names  of  all  these  instruments  are 
merely  diminutives  and  augmentativesof  the  word  vi' 
oln  ;  a8,e.  g.,  riv/ino,  or  violin  ;  violono,  or  double-baaa 
viol  ;  violoncello,  or  bass- viol  ;  violetta,  a  small  alto- 
viol.     Warner. 

VI'0-L.\-BLE,  a.  [L.  violahilis;  It.  Holabile.] 
That  may  be  injured  or  violated.         IV.  Smith. 

Vl-O-LA'CEOrs  (vl-o-la'shus),  a.  [L.  violaceus; 
viola,  the  violet.]  Resembling  violets,  or  con- 
sisting of  violets ;  violet-colored.  Johnson. 

yi-d'L4-D'.^-Md'RE,  ;„.     [It.   ^  Yt.,  literallT 

FI '  OI^n'ji-MOVR ',       )  riol  of  love.']     { Mus.)  A 

viol  now  very  seldom  used,  larger  than  the  vio- 


'jf  love.'j     {Mus.)  A 
tha 
lin,  with  six   brass  or  steel   wires   instead   of 
sheep-gut,  and  played  with  a  bow ;  —  so  called 
for  its  soft,  sweet,  silvery  sound.  Moore. 

VI-0-LAs'C?NT,  a.    Approaching  violet.    Smart. 

Vi'O-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  violo,  riolatus,  —  usually  de- 
rived from  L.  vis,  strength,  but  perhaps  akin  to 
Gr.  niaivta,  to  stain,  to  defile.  IV.  Smith ;  It. 
violare ;  Sp.  violar  ;  Fr.  violer.]    [i.  violated  ; 

pp.  VIOLATING,  VIOLATED.] 

1.  To  treat  with  violence  ;  to  injure  ;  to  hurt. 
To  know  what  known  will  riohiiv  thy  peace.        Pope. 

2.  To  break  or  do  violence  to,  as  any  thing 
sacred ;  to  infringe ;  to  transgress.  Shak 

Rcnsoninga .  . .  violating  common  aenae.  Jieattie 

3.  To  desecrate  ;  to  profane  ;  to  pollute. 

Forbid  to  violate  the  aacred  truiL  Milton. 

4.  To  ravish ;  to  deflower.  Prior. 
Syn.  —  See  Infringe. 

VI-Q-L.\'TION,  n.  [L.  violatio;  It.  violaziotte ; 
Sp.  violacion ;  Fr.  violation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  violating  or  injuring;  infringe- 
ment or  injury  of  something  sacrea  or  venera- 
ble;  profaiiation  : — breach;  transgression. 

Men  who  have  had  no  other  guide  but  their  reason  con. 
sidered  the  rio/atioii  of  their  oath  to  l)e  a  great  crime.^e/dwon. 

2.  The  act  of  ravishing ;  rape.  Shak. 
Syn.  — See  Infringement. 

Vi'O-LA-TIVE,  a.  Tending  to,  or  causing,  viola- 
tion ;  infringing,     [r.]  John  Tyler. 

vI'O-LA-TOR,  «.   [L.]    L  One  who  violates ;  one 

who  injures  or  infringes.  South. 

2.  A  ravisher  ;  a  deflowerer.  Shak. 

VI'0-l£nce,  n.  [L.  violentia  ;  It.  violettza  ;  Sp 
violetwia ;  Fr.  violence.] 

1.  Force;  strength  applied;  compulsion. 


To  be  imprisoned  in  the  vicwlesa  wind. 
And  blown  with  reetlesa  violence  about. 


Shak. 


2.  Highly  excited  feeling  or  action  ;  vehe- 
mence ;  impetuosity ;  wildness  ;  paroxysm. 

The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy.  Shak. 

3.  Force  employed  against  cornmon  right, 
against  the  laws,  or  against  public  liberty ;  out 
rage;  unjust  force;  attack;  assault. 

Grieved  at  his  heart  when,  looking  down,  he  taw 
The  whole  earth  filled  with  violence,  Milton. 

But  though  IVom  violence,  yet  not  trota  wordi. 
Abstained  Acliillc*.  Vmcper. 

4.  Injury  ;  infringement.     [R  ]  Burnet. 

5.  R.-ivisliment ;  forcible  defloration-  Johnson. 
Syn.  — See  Violent. 

tVI'O-LfcNCE,  f.  a.    To  assault;  to  injure  :  —to 
bring  by  violence  ;  to  compel.  Fcliham 
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V{  O-LfiNT,  a.  [L.  violens ;  It.  4f  Sp.  violento  ; 
Fr.  violent.^ 

1.  Acting  with  violence  ;  forcible;  vehement; 
impetuous  ;  boisterous  ;  furious  ;  tumultuous. 

A  riolent  cross-wind  from  either  coast 
Blows  them  transverse  three  thousand  leagues  awry.  Milton. 
No  violent  state  can  be  perpetual.  Burnet. 

2.  Produced  or  effected  by  force  or  violence  ; 
not  natural ;  unnatural. 

Violent  or  shameful  death  their  due  reward.  Milton. 

3.  Acting  by  force  or  violence  ;  assailant. 

Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's  life.     Shak. 

4.  Unreasonably  vehement ;  impetuous  ;  tur- 
bulent ;  passionate ;  fierce. 

We  might  be  reckoned  tierce  and  violent.  Hooker. 

5.  Sharp  ;  acute  ;  severe,  as  pain. 

6.  Extorted ;  not  voluntary. 

Ease  would  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain  as  Solent  and  void.  Milton. 

Violent  presumption,  (Law.)  proof  of  a  fact  by  the 
proof  of  circumstances  which  necessarily  attend  it. 
—  Violent  profits,  {Scottish  Law.)  the  double  of  the  rent 
of  a  tenement  in  a  burgh,  or  the  highest  profits  a  party 
could  make  of  lands  in  the  country,  recoverable  against 
a  tenant  in  a  process  of  removing.  Burrill. 

Syn. —  Violent  is  a  general  term  implying  the  uso 
of  violence,  unjust  force,  or  passion.  A  violent  wind, 
attack,  opiKJsition,  or  passion  ;  a  violent  or  unnatural 
death  ;  a  furious  whirlwind  ;  a  boisterous  storm  ;  ve- 
hement desire  ;  turbulent  passions  ;  impetuous  course 
or  proceeding  ;  pa««to«ate  disposition  ;  forcible  meas- 
ure. —  Force  may  sometimes  be  properly  used  ;  violence, 
never.  — See  Tumultuous. 

t  VI'O-LENT,  n.     An  assailant.    Dec.  Chr.  Piety. 

t  VI'O-LENT,  V.  n.    To  act  with  violence.    Shak. 

t  VI'O-LENT,  V.  a.  To  urge  with  violence.  Fuller. 

VI'O-LENT-LY,  ad.  With  violence  ;  forcibly  ; 
vehemently.*  *'  Violently  driven."        Damjner. 

VI'O-LET,  n.  [Gr.  wv,  —  originally  Fiov  ;  L.  vio- 
la ;  It.  violetta ;  Sp.  violeta ;  Fr.  violette.~\ 

1.  {Bat.)  The  common  name  of  low  herba- 
ceous plants,  of  the  extensive  genus  Viola,  na- 
tives of  both  continents,  one  species  of  which, 
Viola  odorata,  is  a  favorite  flower  on  account 
of  its  fragrance  and  early  appearance.  Loudon. 

2.  {Paint.)  One  of  the  primary  colors,  being 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  red  and  blue.  Fairholt. 

3.  (_Opt.)  The  most  refrangible  of  the  seven 
primary  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum.  —  See 
Primary.  Newton. 

VI'O-LET-SHELL,  n.  (Zord.)  A  molluscous  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  lanthina,  having  a  shell  of  a 
fine  violet-blue  color,  found  gregarious  in  the 
open  sea,  suspended  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  by  a  kind  of  float.  Baird. 

VI-O-LIN',  n.  [It.  vioUno,  viola ;  Fr.  violon.'\ 
{Mus.)  The  highest  and  leading  instrument  of 
the  viol  family,  played  with. a  bow,  and  having 
four  strings ;  a  fiddle  ;  — one  of  the  most  perfect 
of  instruments.  Dwight. 

The  centre  of  the  orchestra,  that  around  which  all  the  rest 
revolves,  is  the  stringed  insiruments  —  that  is,  the  vinlinx,  vi- 
olas, violoncellos,  and  double-basses.  The  harmonies  and 
effects  of  these  stringed  instruments  find  their  original  model 
in  the  treatment  of  four  solo  stringed  instruments,  two  violinn. 
a  viola,  and  a  violoncello,  giving  perfect  harmony,  and  build- 
ing up  the  school  of  quartet  music.  Fulnain's  Mag.,  Oct.  1853. 

Vi'O-LINE,  n.  {Cheni.)  A  white,  poisonous,  al- 
kaline principle,  forming  salts  with  the  acids, 
and  found  in  the  root,  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds 
of  Viola  odorata.  Wood  <Sr  Bache. 

VI-O-LIN' jST,»i.   A  player  on  the  violin.  Aubrey. 

Vl'CL-IST,  n.    A  violinist.  Johnson. 

Vi-O-LON-CEL'LIST,  n.  A  player  on  a  violon- 
cello. Gent.  Mag. 

ri-q-LOJ\r-CEL' LO  (vS-o-lon-chSI'lS  or  vS-o-lon- 
sel'lo)  fvg-o-lon-chel'l6,  S.  W.  J.  F ;  vl-o-lon- 
fiel'lo,  P.  E.  Wb.;  ve-o-lon-ts6l'lo,  Ja.;  ve-9-l6rig- 
chel'lo,  K.;  vS-o-Ion-ciiel'lo,  Sm.'],n.  [It.  dim. 
of  violone ;  Fr.  violoncelle.]  (Mus.)  A  bass-viol 
smaller  than  the  double-bass,having  four  strings, 
of  which  the  lowest  is  timed  to  "double  C,  in 
shape  like  the  violin,  and  played  with  a  bow,  the 
player  sitting  holding  it  between  his  knees  and 
resting  it  on  the  ground;  the  bass-viol.  —  See 
Violin.  Dwight. 

VI-O-Lb'J^F^,  )  „.  j-it.^    (7^,,s.)  The  largest  kind 

VI-O-LO'JVO,'  of  bass-viol,  ranging  an  octave 
lower  than  the  violoncello,  and  having  three 
strings  ;  contra-basso ;  double-bass.       Dwight. 


t  VI'Q-LOUS,  a.    Violent.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

VI'ppR,  n.  [L.  vipera,  —  contracted  fromvivipera ; 
virus,  alive,  and  pario,  to  produce;  —  because 
believed  to  be  the  only  serpent  that  produces  its 
young  alive ;  It.  vipera ;  Sp.  vibora  ;  Fr.  vipkre.'] 

1.  {Zoul.)  The  common  name  of  poisonous 
snakes  of  the  family  Viperidce.  Baird. 

J8®"The  species  are  found  chiefly  in  Africa  ami 
Asia,  only  three  being  found  in  Europe.  The  only 
British  species  is  the  common  ciper  or  adder  (Vipera 
berus  or  Pelias  berus),  wlitcli  is  found  in  all  the  tem- 
perate or  warm  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  about  two  feet 
In  length,  rarely  three,  and  Is  viviparous,  bringing 
forth  young  inste:id  of  eggs.     Baird. 

2.  A  malignant  or  dangerous  person,     Shak. 

VI'P^R-INB  (19)  [vi'pei-in,Ja.K.Sm.;  vi'per-In, 
S.  IV.  J.],  a.  [L.  viperinus  ;  Fr.  viptHn.'] 
Pertaining  to  a  viper  or  to  vipers.  Johnson. 

VI'PgR-OUS,  a.  [L.  vipereus.']  Having  the  qual- 
ities of  a  viper  ;  malignant ;  poisonous  ;  ven- 
omous; viperine.  "  Thi'n  viperous  Xxaxtox."  Shak. 

Vi'P?R'§-BU'GL6ss,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  shrubby  or  herbaceous  plants  of  the  ge- 
nus Echiuin,  the  best  known  species  of  which, 
Echium  vulgare,  is  an  ornamental  plant  having 
flowers,  which  are  at  first  reddish,  and  afterwards 
become  blue.  Eng.  Cyc.     Loudon. 

VI'PgR'^-GRAsS,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  deciduous,  herbaceous  plants  of  the  genus 
Scorzonera,  the  best  known  species  of  which, 
Scorzonera  Hispanica,  found  in  Spain  and  the 
south  of  Europe,  has  a  carrot-shaped,  esculent 
root,  used  as  a  potherb,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
specific  against  vipers'  bites.  Loudon. 

VIR-A-(?rN'l-AN,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling, 
a  virago,     [r.]  Milton. 

VIR-A-^IN't-TY,  n.  The  character  or  qualities 
of  a  virago,     [ii.]  Qu.  Rev. 

VI-RA'GO,  or  Vl-RA'GO  [vi-ra'go,  S  E.  Ja.  K. 
Wb. ;  ve-ra'go,  P.  J.  Sm.  ;  ve-ra'go  or  vi-ra'g6, 
W.'\,n.  [L.  virago. —  See  Virgin],  pi.  vI-ra'- 
g6e§. 

1.  A  woman  with  masculine  qualities  ;  a  fe- 
male who  acts  with  the  character  or  courage  of 
a  man  ;  a  female  warrior. 

To  arms!  to  arms!  the  fierce  virago  cries.  Pope. 

2.  A  turbulent  woman ;  a  termagant.  Johnson. 

VIRE  (ver),  n.  [Sp.  vira  ;  Fr.  vire."]  A  barbed 
arrow,  used  with  the  early  cross-bow.   Fairholt. 

VIR'p-LAY,  n.  [Fr.  virelai,  from  virer,  to  turn, 
because  the  poet,  after  employing  one  of  the  two 
rhymes  allowed  for  a  time,  turned  to  the  other. 
N'ares.']  A  sort  of  ancient  French  poem  in 
short  lines  of  seven  or  eight  syllables,  and  con- 
sisting of  only  two  rhymes.  Spenser, 

I  do  not  recollect  any  real  virelay  in  English;  but  they  are 
often  alluded  to  by  our  poets  as  if  used.  JVares. 

VI'RpNT,  a.  [L.  tirens.']  Green  ;  flourishing  ; 
not  faded  or  withered.  Browne. 

VI-KE-0-JVi'J^.^,  n.  pi.  [L.  vireo,  the  green- 
finch.] (Or- 
nith.)  A  sub- 
family of  den- 
tirostral  birds 
of  the  order 
Passeres  and 
family     Mus-  Virea  olivacea. 

cicapidce;  greenlets.     Gray. 

Vl-RES'C?NT,  a.  {Bot.)  Greenish  ;  turning 
green  ;  viridescent.  Gray. 

VIR'GA-l66,  M.  (Hort.)  A  kind  of  pear ;  — writ- 
ten also  virgouleuse,  and  vergaloo.        Downing. 

VIR'gAte,  a.  [L.  virqa,  a  rod,  a  twig.]  (Bot.) 
Wand-shaped,  as  a  long,  straight,  and  slender 
twig.  Gray. 

t  VIR'GATE,  n.  [Low  L.  virgata.]  A  yardland, 
varying  from  15  to  40  acres.  Warton. 

t  ViR'GAT-^D,  a.     [L.  virgatus.']     Striped.    Hill. 

VIR^E,  n.     A  wand.  —  See  Vergj:-      Bi  Jonson. 

VIR(?'?;r,  n.    See  Verger.  Todd. 

VIR-^Il/I-AN,  rt.  [L.  Virgilianns.]  Relating  to, 
or  resembling  the  style  of,  Virgil.         Andrews. 

ViK'Ql'N  (vifr'jjn),  n.     [L.  virgo,  virginis,  short- 


ened form  of  virago;  It.  vergine;  Sp.  virgcn; 
Fr.  vierge. — Virago  and  virgo  belong  to  the 
same  root  as  L.  vir,  a  man,  and  both  vir  and 
virago  are  connected  with  L.  vireo,  to  be  vigor- 
ous or  fresh.      W.  Smith.] 

1.  A  woman  who  has  had  no  carnal  knowl- 
edge of  a  man  ;  a  maid  ;  a  maiden.  Shak. 

3.  A  woman  not  a  mother,     [r.]  Milton. 

3.  t  A  male  who  has  preserved  his  chastity. 
"  For  they  are  virgins."  Rev.  xiv.  4. 

He  was  a  virgin,  as  he  said.  Gower. 

4.  (Astron.)  The  sign,  and  also  the  zodiacal 
constellation,  Virgo. 

Tip  to  the  tropic  Crab;  thence  down  amain 

By  Leo,  and  the  Kirpin,  and  the  Scales.  Millou. 

VIR'^jN,  a.  1.  Pure;  untouched;  unused;  un- 
cultivated; as,  "  FtVom  honey  " ;  "  Virgin  so\]." 

2.  Befitting,  or  suitable  to,  a  virgin  ;  maiden- 
ly ;  modest ;  chaste  ;  undefiled. 

Rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty.       Shak. 

t  VIR'^JN,  v.  a.    To  preserve  pure.  Shak. 

VIR'^JN-AL,  a.  [L.  vi^-ginalis.']  Relating  or  be- 
longing to  a  virgin  ;  maiden;  maidenly.    Shak. 

VIR'^IN-AL,  n.  {Mus.)  A  stringed  and  keyed 
instrument,  having  only  one  wire  to  each  note, 
resembling  a  spinet,  but  made  quite  rectangu- 
lar; —  probably  so  called  from  being  used  by 
young  girls.  Bacon 

4®=-  Sometimes  called  a  pair  of  virginals,  but  im- 
properly.   J^ares. 

t  VIR'QflN-AL,  V.  n.  To  Strike  gently  or  lightly, 
as  on  the  virginal ;  to  pat.  Shak. 

V'IR'PIN-BORN,  a.     Born  of  a  virgin.        Milton. 

VJR-^lN'l-TY,  n.  [L.  virj/initas  ;  virgo,  a  virgin  ; 
It.  verginita ;  Sp.  virginidad ;  Fr.  virginite.] 
The  state  of  a  virgin ;  maidenhood.  Bp.  Taylor. 

ViR'g^lN'S-BoWeR,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  perennial  climbing  herbs  or  vines  of  the 
genus  Clematis,  a  little  woody,  and  climbing  by 
the  twisting  of  the  leafstalks.  Gray. 

viR'ob,  n.  [L.]  {Astron.)  The  sixth  sign,— 
which  the  svm  enters  about  the  22d  of  August, 
—  and  a  constellation,  in  the  zodiac  ;  the 
Virgin.  Herschel 

VIR'o6u-r,EU§E',  n.  [Fr.]  {Hort.)  A  sort  ol 
pear  ;  the  virgaloo.  Surenne. 

VIR'GU-lATE,  a.  [L.  virgula,  a  little  twig.] 
Shaped  like  a  little  twig  or  rod.  Smart. 

VIR-OU-lA'TUM,  n.  {Bot.)  A  young,  slender 
branch  of  a  tree  or  a  shrub.  Lindley. 

VIR'GULE,  n.  [L.  virgula  ;  Fr.  virgule.]  A 
mark  of  punctuation ;  a  comma,     [r.] 

In  the  MSS.  of  Chaucer,  the  line  is  always  broken  by  a 
csBsure  in  the  middle,  which  is  pointed  by  a  virgule.  /iallam. 

VIR'JD,  a.    [L.  viridus.]    Green,    [r.]     Fairfax. 

VIR-I-DES'CgNCE,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  viridescent.  Roget. 

VIR-l-DES'C^NT,  a.  {Bot.)  Greenish  ;  turning 
green  ;  virescent.  Gray. 

VI-RID'I-TY,  n.  [L.  xiriditas  ;  \t.  viridith ;  Fr. 
viridite.]    Greenness  ;  verdure.  Evelyn. 

VIR'ID-NfisS,  w.    Viridity;  verdure.  [r.J  Perry. 

Vi'RJLE,  or  ViR'ILE  [vl'rjl,  W.  P.  J.  F. ;  vl'ril, 
&'. ;  vir'll,  E.  Ja.  K. ;  vir'jl.  Sin.],  a.  [L.  virilis ; 
vir,  a  man  ;  It.  virile  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  viril.\  Pertain- 
ing to  a  man,  or  adult  male ;  manly  ;  masculine  ; 
not  puerile  or  feminine.  Feltham. 

Vl-RlL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  virilitas;  It.  virilith;  Sp. 
virilidad ;  Fr.  virilite.] 

1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being  a  man  ; 
manhood  ;  adult  age.  Holland. 

2.  Power  of  procreation.  Browne. 

3.  Manly  character ;  manliness,     [r.] 

A  country  gentlewoman  pretty  much  famed  for  this  rinV- 
ity  of  behavior  in  party  disputes.  Addtson. 

t  Vl-RIP'O-TENT,  a.  [L.  vir,  a  man,  and  potens, 
powerful,  able.]  Fit  for  a  husband  or  to  be 
married ;  marriageable.  Holinshed. 

VJR-MIL'ION  (vir-mtl'yun),  n.    See  Vermilion. 

VI'ROSE,  a.     {Bot.)  Poisonous  ;  having  a  nause- 
ous and  strong  smell.  Bigetoto. 
VfRTU  {\ir-tu')  [v\r-ti',W.i  vjr-tu',  Ja. ;  ver-tiJ', 
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Sm.;  vYr'tv,  Wb.],  n.     [It.]     1.  A  love  of  the 

fine  arts  ;  a  taste  for  curiosities.  Warton. 

2.  Objects  of  art  or  aiitii|uity,  such  as  occupy 

museums  or  private  collections.  Fairholt, 

VYRT'U-AL  (vYrt'yy-jl),  o.  [It.  virtuale ;  Sp.  vir- 
tual ;  f  r.  virtual.]  Being  in  essence  or  effect, 
though  not  in  fact;  potential. 

A  tliiiiK  has  a  virtual  existence  when  it  has  all  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  Its  actual  existence.  The  statue  exists  vir- 
tually in  the  brass  or  iron,  the  oak  in  the  acorn.  The  cause 
virtually  contains  the  effect.  Flemiiiip, 

But  America  is  virtually  represented.  Whot!  does  the 
electric  force  of  rirhuit  rcprescutution  more  easily  jioss  over 
the  Atlantic  than  pervade  Wales,  which  lies  in  your  neigh- 
borhood, or  than  Cliester  and  Durham,  surrounded  by  abun- 
dance of  representation  that  is  actual  and  palpable  'i     Burke. 

Virtual  focxis,  (Opt.)  the  point  from  whicli  rays, 
proceeding  from  the  same  point,  having  been  ren- 
dered more  divergent  or  less  divergent  by  reflection  or 
refraction,  appear  to  Issue :  —  the  point  towards  wliich 
rayx  from  the  same  point,  having  been  rendered  con- 
vergent by  refraction  or  reflection,  tend,  but  at  whicli, 
being  again  deviated,  they  do  not  meet.  Yuung.  IJoyd. 
—  VirtaiU  velocity  of  a  point  urjred  by  arty  force,  (Alech.) 
the  element  of  the  space  wliich  it  wuuld  describe  in 
the  direction  of  the  power,  when  the  system  is  sup- 
posed to  have  suffered  an  indefinitely  small  derange- 
ment HuttoH.  —  Principle  of  virtual  velucitien,  (Mech.) 
a  principle  due  to  Galileo,  and  thus  enunciated  :  If 
any  systenr  whatever  of  liodies  or  points  lie  acted  on 
by  powers  in  eqnilibrio,  and  there  be  given  to  this  sys- 
tem any  small  motion  by  virtue  of  which  every  point 
describes  au  indefinitely  small  space,  then  the  sum  of 
the  products  of  each  power,  multiplied  by  the  space 
which  the  point  where  it  is  applied  would  describe, 
will  be  always  equal  to  zero  or  nothing,  —  the  small 
spaces  described  in  the  direction  of  the  powers  being 
regarded  as  positive,  and  those  described  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  being  regarded  as  negative.    Ilattun. 

t  VIRT-U-Al'|-TV,  n.  [It.  virtualita  ;  Fr.  vir- 
tualitif.]     The  state  of  being  virtual.       Brotone. 

VIRT'r-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  virtual  manner;  in  ef- 
fect, though  not  actually  ;  potentially.  Addiso7i. 

t  VIRT'U-ATE,  v.  a.  To  make  efficacious.  Harvey. 

II  VIRT'lJE  (vm'yu)  [vfir'chu,  S.  W.  J. ;  ver'clirt, 
Sm. ;  vSr'tu,  1*.  F.  Ja.  AT.],  n.  [L.  virtus  ;  vir, 
a  man ;  It.  virtu  ;  Sp.  verttid ;  Fr.  ve7-tu.] 

1.  t  Bravery  ;  valor  ;  courage  ;  daring. 

The  conquest  of  Palestine  with  singular  virtue  they  per- 
formed, and  held  that  kingdom  some  few  generations.  Jiuleigli. 

2.  Energy,  physical  or  moral,  original  or  ac- 
quired, which  works  some  good  effect ;  power. 

All  you  unpublished  rirtxiea  of  the  earth, 

Be  aidant  and  remediate.  Shal: 

3.  Moral  goodness  ;  that  course  of  actions  or 
conduct  by  which  a  man  fulfils,  or  tends  to  ful- 
fil, the  purposes  of  his  being;  uprightness;  rcc' 
titude  ;  morality  ;  —  the  opposite  of  vice. 

The  four  cardinal  virtueg  are  prudence,  fortitude,  temper- 
ance, and  justice.  I'aley. 
Know,  then,  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know), 
I'iitue  alone  is  happiness  below.  Pope. 
Prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  virtue. 

Jiucon. 

Virtue  implies  opposition  or  struggle.    In  man,  the  struggle 

is  between  reason  and  passion,  between  right  and  wrong.    To 

hold  by  the  former  is  virtue,  to  yield  to  the  latter  is  vi  e 


As  virtue  implies  trial  or  difficulty,  it  cauuot  be  predicated  of 
God.    He  is  holy.  t'lemiufi. 

fl^"  As  men's  practical  notions  differ  with  respect 
to  the  quality  of  actions  estimated  by  this  standard, 
so  the  word  is  liable  to  Ite  applied  with  groat  latitude 
and  uncertainty."    Smart. 

4.  Efficacy ;  active  power  or  quality. 

If  neither  words  nor  herbs  will  do,  I'll  try  stones;  tbr 
there 's  a  virtue  in  them.  L'Kstrange. 

5.  Secret  or  hidden  agency ;  efficacy,  without 
visible  or  material  action.  Davies. 

6.  Female  chastity.  Smart. 

7.  Any  particular  moral  excellence. 

Remember  all  his  virtue*.  Addison. 

8.  pi.  One  of  an  order  cf  angels,  generally 
represented  in  complete  armor,  bearing  pennons 
and  battle-axes.  Fairholt. 
Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers.    JUilton. 

49- "In  Milton,  the  spirits  both  of  heiiven  and 
hell  are  addressed  by  the  appellation  of  virtues,  i.  e. 
powers."     C.  Richardson. 

By  or  in  virtue  of.  by  or  in  consequence  of  the  effi- 
cacy or  power  of.  — Cardinal  virtues.  See  CARDINAL. 
—  TVieolog-ical  virtues,  faith,  hope,  charity. 

4S-"Dr.  Hill  published,  in  a  pamphlet,  a  petition 
from  the  letters  /and  U  to  David  CJarrick,  Esq.,  both 
complainingof  terrible  grievances  imposed  upon  them 
by  that  great  actor,  who  frequently  banished  tliem  from 
their  proper  stations,  as  in  the  word  rirtue,  which, 
they  said,  he  converted  into  vurtue  ;  and,  in  the  word 
ungrateful,  he  displaced  the  u,  and  made  if  ingrati^ul. 


to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  said  letters.  To  this  com- 
plaint Garrick  replied  in  the  following  epigram  :  — 
•  If  it  is,  OS  you  say.  thot  I  've  injured  a  letter. 
I  '11  change  my  note  soon,  and,  I  hope,  for  the  better. 
May  the  right  use  of  letters,  as  well  as  of  men, 
lleix'after  bu  fixed  by  the  tongue  and  the  i>en. 
Most  devoutly  I  wish  they  may  both  have  their  due, 
And  that  /may  be  never  mistaken  for  U.'  "  H'alker. 

Syn. —  Virtue  is  a  more  comprehensive  term  than 
probity  or  integrity.  Virtue  Is  a  human  quality  ;  irood- 
ne.<is  is  of  higher  import,  and  is  a  divine  perfection. 
The  goodness  of  God  ;  goodness  of  heart ;  eicrUence  of 
character.  A  man  ot  virtue  is  a  man  of  probity  and 
integrity. 

II  VIRT'yE-LfesS,  a.    L  Wanting  virtue  or  moral 

goodness  ;  vicious.  Johnson. 

2.  Wanting  efficacy  ;  inefficacious.     Raleigh. 

II  VIRT'UE-PRddF,  a.  Irresistible  or  impregna- 
ble in  virtue.  Milton. 

VIR-TU-b  'SO  [vVr-tlJ-5'po,  W.  P.  F.  K. ;  vir-chd-s'- 
86,  S.  J. ;  vi'r-td-o'zS,  Ja. ;  ver-tiJ-6'z5,  Sm  ],  n. ; 
pi.  It.  r/Tt-rC-o's/ ;  Eng.  v'iRTy-0's6§.  [It.]  A 
man  skilled  in,  or  having  a  taste  for,  any  polite 
or  elegant  art,  as  painting,  statuary,  or  archi- 
tecture, or  the  study  of  medals  or  antiques  :  — a 
collector  of  antique  or  natural  curiosities. 


He  who  has  observed  light  reflected  from  an  apparently 
contemptible  coin  in  history,  sacred  and  profane,  will  respect 
the  laudable  and  disinterested  pursuits  of  tlie  virtuoso.  Knox. 


VIRT-y-6'SO-SHlP,  n.  The  state,  character,  or 
pursuits  of  a  virtuoso.  Bp,  Hurd. 

VIRT'U-OUS  (virt'yu-us)i  a.  [It.  Sg  Sp.  virtuoso  ; 
Fr.  vertueux.  —  See  Virtue.] 

1.  Having,  or  partaking  of,  virtue  ;  morally 
good ;  upright ;  honest ;  righteous  ;  equitable. 

Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father  virtuouf  son.  Milton. 

2.  Chaste;  modest;  —  applied  to  women. 

Mistress  Ford,  the  modest  wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that 
hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  husband.  Shale. 

3.  Efficacious  ;  powerful.  Chapman. 

With  one  virfuoits  touch  the  arch-chemic  sun 

Produces,  with  terrestrial  humor  mixed, 

Here  in  the  dark,  so  many  precious  things.  Milton. 

4.  Having  eminent  qualities,  especially  me- 
dicinal qualities.     "  Virtuous  fennel."     Gower. 

Who  had  Canace  to  wife, 
That  owned  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass.  Milton. 

Syn. —  See  Honest. 

VIRT'U-OUS-LY  (virt'yu-iis-le),  ad.  In  a  virtuous 
manner ;  uprightly.  Addison. 

VIRT'U-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  virtuous  ;  virtue.  Spenser. 

VIR  U-LENCE,    /  „_  YL.  virulenfia  ;  It.  viruleitza  ; 
VIR'U-LEN-CY,  )  Sp.  virulencia  ;   Fr.  virulence.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  virulent  or  poisonous. 

Notwithstanding  the  exaggerated  statements  that  hove 
been  niade  regardmg  this  tree  [the  upas],  there  remains  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  plant  of  extreme  virulence.  Linilley. 

2.  Mental  poison  ;  malignity  ;  animosity  ; 
bitterness.     "  The  virulence  of  party."      Knox. 

VIR'U-LENT,  a.  [L.  viridentus ;  virus,  slime, 
poison,  stench ;  It.  St:  Sp.  virulento  ;  Fr.  virulent.] 

1.  Poisonous  ;  venomous  ;  highly  noxious ; 
partaking  of,  or  caused  by,  virus. 

The  scars  of  wounds  . . .  were  ibrced  open  again  by  this 
viruloU  distemper.  Anson. 

2.  Poisoned  in  the  mind ;  bitter  in  enmity ; 
malignant ;  enraged  ;  acrimonious.       Johnson. 

t  VtR'U-LENT-ei),  a.  Filled  with  virus  or  poison. 
"  Spirits  virulented."  FeUham. 

ViR'U-LENT-LY,  ad.  With  virulence;  malig- 
nantly; with  \)itterness.  Bailey. 

VI'RUS,n.     [L.]     1.  Poison.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  (Med.)  A  principle,  unknown  in  its  nature, 
and  inappreciable  by  the  senses,  which  is  the 
agent  for  the  transmission  of  infectious  diseases. 
*'  Syphilitic  virus."  Dunglison. 

fl!^"  Virus  differs  from  venom  in  the  latter  being  a 
secretion  natural  to  certain  animals,  whilst  the  for- 
mer is  always  the  result  of  a  morbid  process;  —  a 
morbid  poison."     Dunglisoru 

VIS,  n.  [L.]  Force  ;  power ;  strength ;  vigor. 
Via  impressa,  (Mech.)  action  exerted  on  any  body 
to  change  Its  state,  either  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion 
in  a  right  line.  It  may  arise  from  various  causes,  as 
from  percussion,  pressure,  and  centri|)etal  force.  — 
Vis  mortua,  pressure  or  endeavor  to  move  not  suffi- 
cient to  produce  actual  motion,  unless  Its  action  is 
continued  for  some  time. —  Vis  viva,  force,  or  power 
of  .icting,  which  resides  in  a  body  in  motion.  —  Vis 
inertiiB.    See  Vls-INERTIiK.  JIutton. 

F/'^./J',  n.  [Fr.]  An  official  indorsement  on  a 
passport ;  a  vise.  Simmonds. 


vt'^A,  or  vl'^k  (v8'z5),  V.  a.  To  examine  and  in. 
dorse,  as  a  passport.     [Modern.] 

He  shall,  for  each  passport  so  rittujl,  collect  and  account 

for  the  fee  prescribed  In  these  instructions.  IIoumhm. 

Here  our  passports  were  vitted.  J.  li.  IrrUtwi. 

Vis'AQE  (vlz'?j),  n.  [It.  viscuigio;  Sp.  vinaie; 
\  X.  visage ; —  from  L.  video,  visus,  to  see.]  The 
face  ;  the  countenance ;  physiognomy  ;  look. 

Sometimes  the  orator  of  the  canoe  wouM  have  his  f»ce  cov- 
ered with  a  mask,  representing  either  a  humau  vimii/c  or  that 
of  some  animal.  Cuok. 

Byn.  —  See  Countenance. 

Vl^'A^ED  (vlz'jjd),  a.    Having  a  face  or  visage. 

VlS-.M-VIS'{Viz'i-ve')  [vTz'a-v8',  K.Sm.;  ve'24-vt', 
Ja.],  n.  [Fr.,  ^oce  to  face.]  A  carriage  for  two 
persons,  who  sit  opposite  to  each  other.  Lemon. 

VIS'CK-RJl,n.  [L., pi.  oi viscus.]  {Anat.)  The 
intestines  or  bowels  ;  entrails.  IJunglison. 

Vis'Cg-RAL,  a.     [U.  viacerale ;  Ft.  visreral.l 

1.  Relating  to  the  viscera.  Dunglison 

2.  t  Feeling;  tender;  having  sensibility. 

Ix>ve  is  .  .  .  the  inmost  and  most  vincercU  ifTection.  and 
tlierefore  called  by  the  apostle  "  bowels  of  love."      Keyuolds, 

t  ViS'Cg-RATE,  v.a.  To  embowel;  to  evisce- 
rate  ;  to  exenterate.  Bailey. 

VlS'CJD,  a.  [L.  viscidus;  viscum  (Gr.  l{6i,  origi. 
nally  Pico's),  the  mistletoe  ;  bird-lime.] 

1.  Glutinous ;  sticking  or  cleaving  like  glue  ; 
tenacious;  viscous;  sticky.  "A  viscid  sub- 
stance." Paley. 

2.  Covered  with  adhesive  juice.  Bigclova. 

V{8-Clp'|-TY,  n.     [It.  vismditf).'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  viscid ;  glutinousness ; 
stickiness ;  viscosity.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  glutinous  concretion.  Flayer. 

VIS-C68'l-TY,  n.  [It.  viscosith ;  Sp.  viscosidad ; 
Fr.  viscosite.  —  See  Viscots.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  viscid  or  viscous  ;  vis- 
cidity ;  glutinousness  ;  ropiness.        Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  glutinous  substance.  Browne. 

VIS'COl^NT  (vl'kfifint),  n.  [Low  L.  vit^e-comes ; 
L.  vice,  in  the  place  of,  and  comes,  a  compan- 
ion ;  It.  viscomte;  Sp.  vizconde;  Yi.vicomte.] 
Originally,  one  who  supplied  the  place  of  a 
count;  the  sheriff  of  a  county:^ now,  a  title 
of  English  nobility  next  below  an  earl,  and 
above  a  baron.  Brande. 

VlS'c6Ui\T-5SS  (vl'kbflnt-es),  n.  The  lady  of  a 
viscount ;  a  peeress  of  the  fourth  order.    Gray. 

ViS'CoeNT-SHlP  (vl'kbfint-),  )  „.     The  state,  or 

ViS'COUNT-Y  (vl'kiiiin-t?),      )  the    quality    and 

office,  of  a  viscount.  Williams. 

ViS'COyS,  a.  [L.  viscosus ;  viscum,  bird-lime  ;  It. 
&  Sp.  viscoso  ;  Fr.  visqueux.]  Glutinous  ;  sticky ; 
tenacious ;  viscid ;  ropy  ;  sizy.  Bacon. 

Vls'COUS-NftSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  viscous  ; 
viscosity ;  viscidity.  Quackenbot. 

vis  'CUM,  n.    [L.]     The  mistletoe :  —  bird-lime. 

VIs'CUS,  n. ;  pi.  riscERA.  [L.]  An  entrail ; 
an  intestine.  —  See  Viscera.  Iloblyn. 

VISE,  n.  A  mechanical  instrument  for  griping 
and  holding  things;  a  vice. —  See  Vice. 

VISE  (v«'za),  or  VI'§Ji,  n.  [Fr.,  seen,]  An  offi- 
cial indorsement  on  a  passport,  denoting  that 
it  has  been  examined,  and  that  the  bearer  is 
permitted  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  f^wrence. 

vISH'JVU,  n.  [Hind,  vis,  to  enter,  to  pervade. 
P.  Cyc]  One  of  the  tliree  principal  divinities 
of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  other  two  being 
Brahma  and  Siva.  Brande. 

t^  Visknu  is  commonly  called  the  Preserver ;  the 
oUier  two  being  respectively  the  Creator  and  the  De- 
stroyer.   Brande. 

vI§-1-bIl'(-TY,  n.  [L.  risibiiitaa;  It.  visibiHth; 
Sp.  visibilidhd  ;  Fr.  t  isibiM''.] 

1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  visible; 
perceptibility  by  the  eye.  Boyle, 

2.  The  state  of  being  apparent  or  openly  dis- 
coverable ;  conspiciiousness. 

The  perpetual  risBiilitii  of  the  church.        StiUiua^t, 

Vl§'(-BLE  (vlz'9-bl),  o.     [L.  visibilis ;  video,  visus, 
to  see  ;  It.  visibile ;  Sp.  A;  Fr.  visible.] 
1.  Perceptible  by  the  eye ;  that  may  be  seen. 

The  least  spot  is  visible  on  ermine.  Drudem^ 
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2.  Discovered  to,  or  perceived  by,  the  eye ; 
seen.     "  Visible  spirits."  Shak. 

3.  Apparent ;  open  ;  conspicuous ;  obvious  ; 
evident ;  manifest ;  discernible  ;  clear ;  plain. 

The  factions  at  court  were  greater  or  more  visible  than 
before.  Clarendon. 

It  is  risible  that  great  numbers  of  them  have  of  late  eloped 
from  their  allegiance.  Addison. 

Visible  church,  (Eccl.  Hist.)  a  congregation  of  faith- 
ful men,  in  which  the  word  of  God  is  preached,  and 
the  sacraments  duly  ininisiered  according  to  Christ's 
ordinance;  In  contradistinction  tn  Ihe  invisible  church, 
or  those  having  departed  this  life  in  the  faith  of  Christ, 
or  faithful  Christians  now  living.  Eden. —  Visible  ho- 
rizon, sensible  liorizon.    See  flORIZON,  No.  1. 

Syn.  — See  Apparent,  Clear. 

Vl^'l-BLE,  n.    That  which  is  seen,     [r.]    Bacon. 

Vi§'l-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  visible  ;  visibility.  Johnson. 

VI§'I-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  perceptible  by  the  eye. 

VIS'l-GOTH,  71.  A  Western  Goth,  or  a  Goth  of 
the  western  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  distinction 
from  an  Ostrogoth,  or  Eastern  Goth. 

fl^"Tliree  years  after  [in  the  year  972],  Aurelian 
gave  up  Dacia  to  a  tribe  of  Gotlis,  who  are  believed 
.to  be  the  Visigotlis,  or  Western  Goths,  while  those 
who  ravaged  Asia  Minor  were  the  Eastern  Goths,  or 
Ostrogoths.  This  distinction  of  the  race  into  two 
grand  divisions  appears  about  this  time."  P.  Cyc. 

VI§-!-g6th'!C,  a.  Of,  or  relating  to,  the  Visi- 
goths.   "  A  Visigothic  dynasty."  P.  Cyc. 

vis'  IJV-ER'TJ-.^  {via'in-er'she-ti).  [L.]  {Phys- 
ics.) A  passive  principle  by  which  bodies  persist 
in  their  motion,  or  in  their  rest,  and  receive  mo- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  force  impressing  it, 
and  resist  as  much  as  they  are  resisted.  Hntton. 

Vi"§ION  (vizh'up),  n.  [L.  visio,  visionis  ;  video, 
visits,  to  see  ;  It.  visione  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  vision.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  sense  of  seeing  ;  sight. 

Philosophers  have  disputed  much  respecting  the  means  of 
vision,  and  its  seat  in  the  eye.  Brande. 

2.  Any  thing  which  is  the  object  of  sight ;  an 
appearance.     "  The  dewy  vision."        Thomson. 

3.  A  supernatural  appearance,  as  shown  in  a 
dream  or  in  sleep ;  a  spectre ;  a  phantom ;  a 
phantasm ;  an  apparition. 

Last  night  the  very  gods  showed  me  a  vision.         Shak. 
.^neas  with  that  vision  stricken  down. 
Well  near  distraught,  upstart  his  hair  for  dread.     Surrey. 

JS£g-  "  A  dro  im  is  supposed  natural,  a  vision  mirac- 
ulous ;  but  they  are  confounded."    Johnson. 

4.  A  supernatural  appearance,  by  dream  or 
in  reality,  by  which  God  made  known  his  will 
and  pleasure  to  those  to  whom  it  was  vouch- 
safed. Eden. 

5.  Something  imaginary.  Locke. 
Arc  of  vision,  {Astron.)  the  arc  which  measures 

the  sun's  distance  below  the  horizon,  vvlien  a  star  or 
a  planet,  before  hid  by  his  rays,  begins  to  be  visible. 
Thus  the  arc  of  vision  for  Jupiter  is  about  10\  — 
Beatific  or  intuitiBe  virion,  (Theul.)  the  manner  of  see- 
ing or  knowing  God,  which  the  faithful  enjoy  in 
heaven.  Eden.  —  Direct  or  simple  vision,  (Optics.) 
vision  performed  by  means  of  rays  passing  directly  or 
in  right  lines  from  the  radiant  |X)int  to  the  eye.  —  Field 
of  vision,  or  field  of  view,  the  whole  space  or  extent 
within  which  objects  can  be  seen  flirough  an  optical 
instrument,  or  at  one  view  of  the  eye  without  turning 
it.  —  Reflected  vision,  vision  which  is  performed  by 
means  of  rays  reflected  from  speculums  or  mirrors.  — 
Refracted  vision,  vision  performed  by  means  of  rays 
deviated  by  passing  through  mediums  of  different  den- 
sities, —  chiefly  through  glasses  and  lenses.  Hutton. 
Syn.  — See  Apparition. 

VI"§ION  (vTzh'un),  v.  a.  To  see  or  perceive  in 
a  vision,     [r.]  H.  W.  Hamilton. 

Vl"§I9N-AL  (vTzh'un-sil),  a.  Relating  to  a  vis- 
ion.    "  Visional  construction."  Waterland. 

Vl"§rON-A-RJ-NESS  (vizh'un-gi-r^-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  visionary.  ColeHdge. 

VI"§ION-A-RY  (vlzh'un-9-re),  a.  [It.  ^r  Sp.  visio- 
nario ;  Fr.  visionnaire.] 

1.  Affected  by  phantoms  ;  disposed  to  receive 
impressions  on  the  imagination  :  imaginative. 

Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionari/  maid.  Pope. 

2.  Perceived  by  the  imagination  only  ;  imag- 
inary ;  not  real;  fancied;  fanciful;  fantastic; 
ideal ;  unreal.    "  Fisio«ar(/ prospects."    Sicift. 

3.  Devoted  to,  or  favorable  for,  visions. 

Here  frequent,  at  the  risinnaTji  hour 

When  musing  midnight  reigns  or  silent  noon.   Thomson. 

Ssrn.—  See  Fanciful,  Ideal. 


Vi"§10N-A-RY  (vizh'un-?-re),  n.  One  who  is 
visionary  or  fanciful;  one  who  forms  impracti- 
cable or  fanciful  schemes ;  a  fanatic.  'lurner. 
Syn.  —  See  Fanatic. 

Vi"§ION-IST  (vizh'un-),n.   A  visionary.  Spenser. 

Vi"§I9N-LESS,  a.    Having  no  vision.   F.  Butler. 

VI^'IT,  V.  a.  [L.  visito  ;  video,  visus,  to  see  ;  It. 
visitare ;  Sp.  visitar ;  Fr.  visiter.']  [i.  visited  ; 
pp.  visiting,  visited.] 

1.  To  go  or  to  come  to,  in  order  to  see. 

It  came  into  his  heart  to  visit  his  brethren.      Acts  vii.  23. 
I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me.       Matt.  xxv.  36. 

2.  To  go  or  to  come  to,  in  order  to  inspect  or 
survey  ;  to  inspect ;  to  examine. 

The  bishop  ought  to  visit  his  diocese  every  year.    Ayliffe. 

3.  To  salute  with  a  present,     [r.] 

Samson  visited  his  wife  with  a  kid.  Judy.  xv.  1. 

4.  To  send  good  or  evil  to.     [Scriptural.] 

She  liad  heard  . . .  how  that  the  Lord  had  visited  his  peo- 
ple in  giving  them  bread.  Path  i.  6. 
When  God  . .  .  visileth,  what  shall  I  answer  him  ?  Ps.  xxxi.  14. 

5.  To  inflict  punishment  for.     [r.] 

He  will  now  remember  their  iniquity,  and  visit  their  sins. 

Jer.  xiv.  10. 

Visitiiigthe  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Exod.  xx.  5. 

Right  of  visit,  {International  Law.)  See  Visita- 
tion, No.  7.  BurriU. 

Vf§'lT,  v.  n.  To  practise  going  to  see  others  ;  to 
keep  up  the  intercourse  of  civilities  at  the  houses 
of  each  other,  as  families.  Law. 

VI§'JT,  n.     [It.  4r  Sp.  visifa  ;  Fr.  visite.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  to  see  another. 

If  this  woman  would  make  fewer  visits.  Law. 

2.  The  act  of  going  to  see ;  as,  "  A  visit  to 
England"  ;  "  A  visit  to  Niagara." 

3.  The  attendance  of  a  surgeon  or  physician, 
inspector,  &c.  Simmonds. 

VI!J'JT-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  visited. 

All  hospitals  built  since  the  reformation  are  visital>le  by 
the  king  or  lord  chancellor.  Aylijfe. 

VI§'!T-ANT,  n.   One  who  visits;  a  visitor.  Milton. 

Vi§-I-TA'TrON,  n.  [L.  visitatio;  It.  visitazione ; 
Sp.  visitacion  ;  Fr.  visitation.] 

1.  The  act  of  visiting ;  a  visit.  Shak. 

2.  Object  of  visit ;  thing  visited,     [r.] 

O  flowers. 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, ' 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last.  Milton. 

3.  Dispensation  ;  infliction ;  state  of  sufTer- 
ing  retribution  or  judicial  evil  sent  by  God. 

What  will  ye  do  in  the  day  of  visitation,  and  in  the  deso- 
lation which  shall  come  from  far.  Tsa.  x.  3. 

4.  Divine  favor  bestowed.  Hooker. 

5.  {Law.)  The  act  of  visiting  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  into  the  affairs  of  a  corporation, 

.  &c. ;  inspection.  BurriU. 

6.  {Eccl.  Laio.)  Inspection,  by  the  bishop,  of 
the  several  parishes  in  his  diocese,  or  by  an  arch- 
bishop of  the  dioceses  in  his  province.  Brande. 

7.  {Law  of  Nations.)  The  act  of  visiting  a  ship 
of  another  nation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
her  real  national  character,  without  exercising 
the  right  of  search.  BurriU. 

The  right  of  visitation  is  sometimes  called  the  right  of 
*'  visit."  Purrill. 

8.  {Eccl.)  A  festival  of  the  Western  Church 
in  honor  of  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to 
Elizabeth,  celebrated  on  the  2d  of  July.  Brande. 

VI^-I-TA-TO'RI-AL,  a.  [L.  visitator,  a  visitor.] 
Belonging  to  a  judicial  visitor  or  visitation. 
"  This  visitatorial  power."  Ayliffe. 

VI-^ITE',  n.  [¥r.,  a  visitinff.]  A  kind  of  mantle 
or  cape  worn  by  ladies.  Simmonds. 

Vr§'jT-?R)  w.  A  visitor.  —  See  Visitor.  Walton. 

VI^'IT-InG,  a.  That  visits,  or  pertaining  to  visits. 

VI§'IT-Tng,  n.  The  act  of  going  or  coming  to 
see  ;  visitation  ;  visit.  Shak. 

VI§'IT-0R,  71.     [L.  visitator  ;  Fr.  visifeur.'] 

1.  One  who  visits  ;  one  who  goes  or  comes  to 
see  another.  Shak. 

2.  An  inspector  of  the  government  and  affairs 
of  a  corpor-^tion  or  body  politic;  one  who  visits 
in  order  to  inspect  or  judge.  Blackstone. 

Syn. —  See  Guest. 
VI§-|-TO'Rl-AL,  a.    Visitatorial,     [r.]     Wright. 


f  VI'SIVE,  a.  [L.  video,  visus,  to  see;  Fr.  visif.] 
Belonging  to  the  power  of  seeing.  Brow7ie. 

yjSJVE  (ve'ne)  [ve'ne,  Sm.  ;  vis'ne  or  ven,  K.; 
ven,  Wb.],  n.  [Old  Fr.  visne,  from  L.  viciiiia, 
nearness.]  {Law.)  Neighborhood  ;  vicinity ; 
venue. —  See  Venue.  Blackstone. 

t  Vl§'NO-MY,  n.    Physiognomy.  Spenser. 

Vi§'OR,  n.      [L.  video,  visus,  to  see.] 

1.  A  movable  perforated  part  of  a  helmet 
above  the  beaver  ;  —  so  called  because  it  affords 
the  wearer  an  opportunity  of  seei7ig.       Spenser. 

2.  A  mask  to  disfigure  and  disguise.   Sidney. 
j^g'  This  word  is  written  also  vizor,  vizard,  and 

sometimes  visar  and  visard.    Johnson. 

VI^'ORED  (viz'urd)  a.  Having  a  visor  on  ; 
masked.     "  •Viso}-ed  falsehood."  Milton. 

VI§'OR-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  visor.        Shak. 

VIS'TA,  71. ;  pi.  vIs'ta?.  [It.]  A  view  ;  a  pros- 
pect through  an  avenue,  as  of  trees  :  —  a  walk 
or  space  between  an  avenue  of  trees.    Addison. 

VI§'y-AL  (vizh'u-sil),  a.  [L.  visus,  sight,  vision; 
It.  visuale,  visual;  Sp.  visual;  Fr.  visuel.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  used  in,  sight  or  vision.  Bacnn. 
Visual  angle,  {Oi>tics.)  the  angle  unlier  which  3n 
object  is  seen,  or  which  it  subtends  at  the  eye. — 
Visual  cone,  {Perspective.)  a  cone  whose  vertex  is  at 
the  point  of  sight.  Da.  Sf  P. —  Visual  plane,  (Per.t-pec- 
tive.)  any  plane  passing  through  the  point  of  sight. 
Davies. —  Visual  point,  {Perspective.)  a  point  in  the 
horizontal  line  where  all  the  ocular  rays  unite.  But- 
ton.—  Visual  ray,  {Optics.)  a  ray  or  line  of  light  con- 
ceived to  come  from  an  object  to  the  eye  :  —  {Perspec- 
tive.) a  straight  line  passing  through  the  point  of 
sight.     Hutton. 

VI§'U-AL-IZE,  «.  a.    To  make  visible.     Coleridge. 

vis  VI' T^.  [L.]  Vigor  of  Ufe;  natural  power 
of  the  animal  body  in  preserving  life.  Scuda7nore. 

fVlTAILE,  n.    Victuals;  food.  Chaucer. 

VI'TAL,  a.  [L.  vitalis ;  vita,  life ;  It.  vitale  ;  Sp. 
§  F"r.  vital] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  life,  or  length  of  life. 

I^et  not  Bardolph's  intal  thread  be  cut.  Shak. 

2.  Contributing,  or  necessary,  to  life.  Sidney. 

The  sun's  mild  lustre  warms  the  rilal  air.  Pope. 

3.  Having  or  containing  life  ;  living ;  alive. 

Spirits  that  live  throughout. 
Vital  in  every  part,  not  as  frail  man, 
In  entrails,  heart  or  head,  liver  or  reins, 
Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die.  Milton. 

4.  Noting  the  seat  or  centre  of  life. 

The  dart  flew  on ,  and  pierced  a  lital  part.  J'ope, 

5.  So  situated  as  to  live,     [ii.]  Broicne. 

6.  Essential ;  indispensable.  Corbet. 
Vital  air,  an  old  term  for  oxygen  ;  —  so  called  be- 

cause  essentia!  to  life. —  Vital  Atoiisiics,  statistics  re- 
lating to  the  duration  of  life. —  Vital  vessels,  (Bot.) 
a  name  given  by  Schiiltz  to  certain  vessels  ramifying 
in  all  directions,  especially  near  tlie  surface,  and  con- 
veying latex,  which  iie  terms  a  vital  fluid.        Brande. 

VI'TAL,  n.  A  vital  part;  seat  of  life;  —  com- 
monly used  in  the  plural.  Oldistcorth. 

VI'TAL-T§M,  n.  The  doctrine  that  there  is  a 
vital  principle,  distinct  from  the  organization 
of  living  bodies,  which  directs  all  their  actions 
and  functions.  •    Flemimj. 

VI-TAL'I-TY,  n.  [1,.  vitalitas ;  It.  ritalita  ;  Sp. 
vitalidad  {Fr.  vitalite.]  The  state  of  being  vit.il; 
the  principle  of  life  ;  vital  power ;  life.  Raleigh. 

VI-TAL-I-ZA'TION,  71.  Act  of  vitalizing,  or  state 
of  being  vitalized.  Qu.  Rev. 

VI'T AL-IZE,  V.  a.  \i.  vitalized  ;  pp.  vitaliz- 
ing, vitalized.]  To  give  or  impart  life  or  vi. 
tality  to  ;  to  vivify  ;  to  make  alive.  Prout. 

VI'TAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  vital  manner;  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  life.  Bentley 

VI'TAL§,  71.  pi.     Parts  essential  to  life;  viscera. 

And  to  transfix  him  where  the  vitah  wrap 

The  liver.  Cowper. 

VI'TpL-LA-RY  [vi't9l-lf«r-e,  P.  Ja.  K. ;  vit'eM?r-e, 
Sm.  Wb'.],  n.  [L.  vitellus,  the  yolk  of  an  egg.] 
The  place  in  the  egg  where  the  yolk  swims  m 
the  white,     [r.]  Browne. 

VI-TEL'LUS,7i.     [L.]     1.  The  yolk  of  an  egg. 
2.  {Boi.)  One  of  the  innermost  integuments 
occasionally  present  in  the  form  of  a  fleshy  sac. 
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interposed  between  the  albumen  and  the  ovule, 

and  enveloping  the  latter.  Lindleij. 

VI"T|-ATE  (vr8h'9-at),  r.  a.  [L.  vitio,  vitiahis  ; 
r/</wm,  a  blemish,  a  vice  ;  It.  iHziare  ;  Sp.  vici- 
ar\  Fr.  vicier.'\  [i.  vitiated  ;  pp.  vitiating, 
VITIATED.]  To  make  vicious;  to  impair;  to 
make  defective  or  less  pure  ;  to  deprive  of  vir- 
tue, excellence,  or  efficiency  ;  to  deprave ;  to 
debase  ;  to  corrupt ;  to  adulterate  ;  to  defile. 

Before  she  was  vUiateil  by  luxury.  Krelyn. 

Speech  !■  not  eaiiily  destroyed,  though  often  Bomewhnt 

ritkUed  a»  to  some  particular  letters.  Holder. 

Vl-T(-A'TION  (vTsh-?-a'8huii),  n.  [L.  vitiatio.] 
The  act  of  vitiating,  or  the  state  of  being  vitiat- 
ed; depravation;  corruption.  llarcey. 

t  vIt-1-LTt'I-GATE,  v.  n.  [L.  vitilitigo ;  vitium, 
vice,  and  litigo,  to  quarrel,  to  litigate.]  To  con- 
tend in  law  I'itigiously  or  cavillously  ;  to  quarrel 
disgracefully  ;  to  brawl ;  to  backbite.       Baiky. 

t  VfT-l-LlT-J-GA'TIQN,  n.  Contentious  or  cavil- 
lous  litigation.  Hudibras. 

Vl-T[-6S'l-TY  (vT8h-9-5s'?-te),  n.  [L.  vitiositaa.'] 
Viciousness;  depravity,     [r.]  South. 

Vl"TIOUS  (vtsh'vs),  a.    See  Vicious.       Milton. 

Vl"TIOlS-NESS  (vish'us-nfis),  n.  The  state  of 
being  vicious. — See  ViciousxESS. 

Vi'TIS,  n.  [L.]  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  climbing 
plants,  several  species  of  which  produce  grapes  ; 
the  vine.  Loudon. 

VlT'Rp-OUS,  a.  [L.  vitreus;  vitrum,  glass;  It. 
&;  Sp.  vitieo ;  Fr.  vitre,  vitreux.']  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  glass ;  glassy.         Arbuthnot. 

yitreous  electricity,  tUe  kind  of  electricity  developed 
in  plass  hy  friction  witli  certain  substances ;  positive 
electricity  ;  —  distinguislied  from  resinous,  or  negative 
electricity.  JViehol.  —  Vitreous  humor  {.^nat.)  tlie  trans- 
parpnl,  (relatlnoiis  maiis  which  fills  the  eye  hehind  the 
crystalline  lens.    It  is  contained  in  cells.    Dunglison. 

ViT'Re-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  vitreous  ;  glassiness.  Bailey. 

Vl-TRES'CgNCE,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  vitrescible  or  vitrescent.  Smart. 

Vl-TRES'CgNT,  a.  Susceptible  of  being  formed 
into  glass ;  tending  to  become  glass.         Clarke. 

VJ-TRES'CJ-BLE,  a.  Susceptible  of  being  formed 
into  glass  ;  vitritiable.  Ure. 

ViT-Rj-FAC'TION,  n. 
ation  of  vitrifying. 

Vrr'RI-FACT-URE,  n.  [L.  vitrum,  glass,  and 
fdcio,  to  make.]  A  term  applied  to  the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  pottery,  and  porcelain.  R.  Park. 

VlT'RJ-FI-A-BLE,  a.  Susceptible  of  being  vitri- 
fied ;  vitrescible.  Brande. 

t  V|-TRTf'1-CA-BLE,  a.     Vitrifiable.  Bailey. 

t  VI-TRIF'I-cATE,  v.  a.  [L.  vitrum,  glass,  and 
facio,  to  make.]     To  vitrify.  Bacon. 

VTT-RI-FI-CA'TION,  n.  Vitrifaction.  [k.]  Bacon. 

VlT'RI-FIED  (vlt're-fid),  p.  a.  Converted  or 
turned  into  glass.  Ure. 

VIt'R|-FORM,  a.  [L.  t'iYn<m,  glass,  and  ybrwrt, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  glass.  Ure. 

VtT'Rj-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  vitrum,  glass,  nnA  facio,  to 
make;  It.  vet  rificare,  to  vitrify;  Sp.  vitrificar ; 
Fr.  ritrifier.]  ]i.  vitrified  ;  pp.  vitrifyixo, 
VITRIFIED.]     To  convert  into  glass.       Brande. 

VIT'RJ-FY,  V.  n.    To  become  glass.       Arbuthnot. 

VI-TRI  'J^A,  n.  [Low  L.,  from  L.  vitrum,  glass.] 
(Zord.)  A  genus  of  fresh-water  gasteropods,  so 
called  from  the  thinness  and  fragility  of  the 
shell,  and  its  watery-green  appearance.  Brando. 

VlT'Rl-O-e-LEC'TRlC  a.  (^Elec.)  Vitreously 
electrified  ;  charged  with  vitreous  or  positive 
electricity.  Smart. 

VIt'RI-OL,  n.  [It.  vitriuolo  ;  Sp.  vitriolo ;  Fr.  rt- 
triol.  —  From  L.  vitrum,  glass.]  (Chem.)  A  part 
of  the  old  and  still  common  name  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  of  many  compounds  of  which  sul- 
phuric acid  forms  a  part,  and  which,  in  certain 
states,  have  a  glassy  appearance;  —  originally 
the  name  of  proto-sulphatc  of  iron.  Ure. 

Blue  ritriol,  (Ckem.)  sniplinte  of  copper :  —  (Jl/jii.)  a 
mineral  of  ditTerent  shades  of  blue,  and  consisting  of 
sulphuric  acid,  oxide  oi  copper,  and  water ;  cyano- 


The  act,  process,  or  oper- 
Ure. 


»!to  ;  —  called  also  topper  vitriol.  Dana.  —  Oreen  vit- 
riol, (Chem.)  proto-Hulphate  of  iron,  a  salt  employed 
in  dyeine,  tanninf;,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  ink 
and  of  Prussinii  blue  :  —  (Miii.)  a  mineral,  sometimes 
occurrine  in  crystals,  of  various  shades  of  f;reeu  ;  — 
called  also  sulphate  of  copper,  and  copperas.  Dana. — 
Lead  vitriol,  {Min.)  a  very  brittle,  variously  colored, 
crystalline  mineral,  consiating  of  sulphate  of  lead  ; 
anglcsito. — J^ickel  vitriol,  (Min.)  a  mineral  some- 
times occurring  in  capillary,  interlacing  crystals,  and 
consisting  of  hydrated  sulphate  of  iiickel. —  Oil  of 
vitriol,  (Che.m.)  sulphuric  acid.  —  Red  vitriol,  (Min.)  a 
friable,  sublransparent  or  translucent,  flesh-colored 
or  rose-red  tnineral,  sometimes  crystallized,  and  con- 
sisting cliietly  of  sulphuric  acid,  oxide  of  cobalt,  and 
water;—  called  also  cobalt  vitriol,  and  bieberite. — 
White  vitriol,  (Chem.)  sulphate  of  zinc: — (Min.)  a 
brittle,  transparent  or  translucent,  white,  readish,  or 
bluish  crystalline  mineral,  consisting  of  sulphuric 
acid,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  water.    Dana. 


VlT'Rl-O-LATE,  v.  a. 
vitriolize. 


To  convert  into  vitriol ;  to 
Smart. 


VIT  RI-O-LATE,       )  „_  Impregnated  with  vitriol, 

vIt'R(-0-LAT-5D,  )  or    converted    into     vitriol. 

"  Vitriolated  water."  Boyle. 

vTT-R{-0-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  cr  the  process  of 
converting  into  vitriol.  Clarke. 

vIt-R|-oL'{C,  a.  [It.  <Sr  Sp.  vitriolico ;  Fr.  vitri- 
olique.']  Relating  to,  containing,  or  obtained 
from,  vitriol.  Grew, 

yitriolic  acid,  oil  of  vitriol ;  sulphuric  acid. 

ViT-Rl-OL-i'ZA-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  vitriolized 
or  converted  into  vitriol.  Clarke. 

VlT-RI-6l^l-ZA"nON,  n.  The  act  or  the  process 
of  vitriolizing ;  vitriolation.  Clarke. 

VIT'R{-OL-IZE,  V.  a.  To  convert  or  change  into 
vitriol ;  to  vitriolate.  Oswald, 

t  V{-TRi'0-LOtJS,  a.    Vitriolic.  Browne. 

VI-TRp'VI-AN,  a.  [L.  Vitruvius,  a  writer  on 
architecture.]  {Classical  Arch.)  Noting  a  pe- 
culiar pattern  of  scroll-work,  consisting  of  con- 
volved undulations.  Weak. 

yir'r4,n.  [L.l  l.  (/?oma?i  v4«^)  A  ribbon  or 
fillet,  worn  by  females  around  the  head,  confin- 
ing the  hair  :  —  a  ribbon  or  fillet  used  as  a  dec- 
oration of  sacred  persons  and  things,  as  of 
priests,  victims,  statues,  and  altars.  Wtn.  Smith. 
2.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  the  oil-tubes  of 
the  fruit  of  umbelliferous  plants.  Gray. 

VIt'TATE,  a.  [L.  vittatus,  bound  with  a  fillet.] 
( Bot.)  Striped  ;  having  stripes.  P.  Cyc. 

ViT'U-LINE  (19),  a.  [L.  ritulimis ;  vitulus,  a  calf.] 
Belonging  to  a  calf,  or  to  veal.  Bailey. 

||tVI-TU'PpR-A-BLE,  o.  [L.  vituperabilis.]  De- 
serving reproach ;  blameworthy.         CocKcram. 

II  Vr-TU'PpR-ATE  (v?-tu'per-at  or  vl-tu'per-at)  [v?- 
tu'per-at,  /'.  K.  Sm. ;  vi-tu'per-at,  S.  J.  Ja.  ;  ve- 
tQ'|)er-at  or  vl-tu'p?r-at,  W.  /\],  V.  a.  [L.  vitu- 
pcro,  vituperatus  ;  vitium,  vice,  fault,  and  paro, 
to  prepare,  to  get ;  It.  vifuperare ;  Sp.  ntupe- 
rar ;  Old  Fr.  rituperer.]    [i.  vitlpeuatkd  ;  pp. 

VITUPERATING,  VITUPERATED.]       To    find  fault 

with  ;  to  reproach  ;  to  censure,     [it.]      Blount. 

II  VI-TU-PeR-A'TION,  n.  [L.  vitttpcratio ;  It.  vi- 
tuperazione  ;  Sp.  vituperacion.]  Blame ;  cen- 
sure ;  reproach  ;  severe  reprehension.     Donne. 

II  VI-TU'PpR-A-TTVE,  a.  Containing  vitupera- 
tion, censure,  or  reproach.  Chesterfield. 

II  Vr-TU'PeR-A-TlVE-LY,  ad.  With  vituperation  ; 
by  way  of  reproach.     "  Clarke. 

II  vr-TU'P(:R-A-TQR,  n.  [L.]  A  severe  censur- 
er ;  a  reprehender  ;  a  rcviler.  Ec.  Rev. 

t  vr-Ty-PE'Rl-OUS,  a.    Disgraceful.         Shelton. 

r/-K4'C£(v?-va'ch9).  [It.,  lively,  brisk.']  (Mns.) 
Noting  a  movement  which  is  to  be  executed 
in  a  lively  manner ;  lively.  Brande. 

II  Vl-VA'CIOUS  (v9-va'8h\iB  or  vl-va'shiis,  19),  a. 
[L.  vivax,  vivacis  ;  vivo,  to  live ;  It.  vivace ;  Sp. 
viraz ;  Fr.  virace.'] 

1.  t  Long-lived  ;  tenacious  of  life.      Bentley. 

2.  Sprightly  ;  lively ;  animated ;  active ;  brisk ; 
cheerful ;  gay  ;  sportive. 

People  of  a  i-irnciorn  temper.  IIowrIL 

II  Vr-yA'CroyS-LY  (v?-va'«hus-l9),  ad.  "With  vi- 
vacity ;  in  a  lively  or  sprightly  manner.     Allen. 


II  VI-VA'Croys-NftSS  (v?-vs'.hvf-n««),  n.  The 
state  or  the  quality  of  being  vivacious ;  vivacity. 

II  VI-VAc'l-TY  (v?-vag'?-t9  or  vl-viiBV«?)  fv?-v»§'- 
?-t?,  r.  J.  /'.  K.  Sm.  ;  vl-vaii'^-i^,  .S.  Ja.  ;  v?- 
v48'?-i9  or  vl-viig'^-t?,  iV.],  n.  [L.  viracitaa ; 
It.  vivacit<\;  Sp.  vivacidad  ;  Fr.  viracitK.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  vivacious ;  vital  force; 
tenaciousness  of  life,     [r.]  Boyle. 

2.  t  IjOngevity  ;  length  of  life.  Browne. 

3.  Liveliness  ;  sprightliness  ;  animation. 

He  had  ■  great  vivacitu  in  his  countenance.         iJryden. 

yi-yA'RI-OM,n.     [L.]     Avivary.       Simmonds. 

VI'VA-RY,  n.  [L.  vivarium  ;  vivus,  alive.]  An 
enclosure  in  which  game,  fish,  &c.,  are  kept 
alive  ;  a  park,  warren,  or  fish-pond.         Cowelt. 

yi'y4  yb'CE.  [L.,  by  living  voice.]  Byword 
of  mouth  ;  —  a  method  of  voting.      Scudamore. 

fVlVE,  o.     [L.  vivus.]    Lively  ;  forcible.  Bacon. 

yl'yE.     [L.]     Live;  long  life;  success. 

t  VI  VE'LY,  ad.    In  a  lively  manner.        Maraton. 

t  Vl'V^N-CY,  n.  [L.  rtVo,  vivens,  to  live.]  Man- 
ner of  supporting  or  continuing  life.       Browne. 

VIVE§  (vivz),  n.  pi.  A  disease  of  horses,  gener- 
ally happening  to  young  horses  while  at  grass, 
resembling  the  strangles,  but  more  particularly 
seated  in  the  glands  and  kernels  under  the 
ears.  Far.  Diet. 

ViV'I-AN-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  sectile  mineral  of 
various  shades  of  blue  and  green,  sometimes 
crystallized,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphor- 
ic acid,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  water.         Dana, 

VIV'JD,  a.     [L.  vividtts  ;  vivo,  to  live  ;  It.  tivido.] 

1.  Full  of  life  ;  lively  ;  vigorous  ;  sprightly. 

Where  the  genius  is  bright,  and  the  imagination  viviit,  the 
power  of  memory  may  lose  its  improvement.  H'aU*. 

2.  Bright ;    lively ;    striking  ;    clear  ;    lucid  ; 
"  Vivid  green."   Pope,    "  Vivid  color."    Boyle. 

Syn.  —  See  Clear. 

Vl-VlU'J-TY,  n.    Vividness,     [r.]        T.  Forster. 

VlV'|D-LY,  ad.  In  a  vivid  manner;  with  life; 
with  quickness ;  with  strength.  South. 

ViV'JD-NESS,  n.     1.  The  quality  of  being  vivid ; 

life  ;  vigor  ;  sprightliness.  Paley. 

2.  Brightness,  as  of  color.  Bailey. 

Vl-VlF'lC,         )  a.     [L.  vivificus ;  Fr.  vivifigue.] 
VI-VlF'l-CAL,  >  Giving  life ;  vivifying.  Ray. 

VI-VIP'1-CATE  [vl-vir^-kat,  S.  W.  P.Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
vJv'e-fe-kat,  Wb.],v.a.  [h.vivifico,vivificatus; 
vivus,  alive,  and  facio,  to  make ;  It.  vivificare  ; 
Sp.  viiifi^ar.]  [i.  vivificated  ;  pp.  vivificat- 
INO,  vivificated.] 

1.  To  make  alive  ;  to  vivify,     [r.] 

God  vivicates  . . .  the  whole  world.  More. 

2.  +  {Chem.)  To  recover,  revive,  or  give  a  new 
form  or  lustre  to.  Johnson. 

ViV-l-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  vivificatio  ;  It.  rtnVI- 
cazione  ;  Sp.  vivificarion  ;  Fr.  vivification.]  The 
act  of  vivifying  or  giving  life.  Bacon. 

Vi-VlF'l-CA-TlVE,  a.  Able  to  animate  or  to 
give  life.    "  Vivifcative  principle."    [r.]    More. 

ViV'J-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  vivifico ;  vivus,  alive,  and 
facio,  to  make;  Fr.  vivifier.]  [t.  vivified; 
pp.  vivifying,  vivified.1  To  make  alive  ;  to 
animate  ;  to  endue  with  life.  Harvey. 

ViV'l-FY,  V.  n.    To  impart  life.  Bacon. 

VI-VIp'A-ROCs,  a.  [L.  viviparus;  virus,  alive, 
and  pario,  to  bring  forth  ;  Fr.  rivi/)are.] 

1.  {Zoiil,)  Producing  young  alive,  as  mam- 
mals. Baird. 

2.  {Bot,)  Bearing  young  plants  in  the  place 
of  flowers  and  seed.  Loudon. 

VlV-l-sec'TipN,  n.  [L.  riVfM,  alive,  and  seco, 
sectus,  to  cut ;  Fr.  vivisection.]  The  act  of  open- 
ing or  dissecting  living  animals.         Dunglison. 

ViX'EN  (vtk'sn),  n.  [^foxen,  —  more  anciently 
foxin,  a  she- fox.     Verstegan.] 

1.  t  The  cub  of  a  fox. 

VixtM  is  a  fox's  cub,  without  regard  to  sex.  Tbdd. 

2.  A  sharp,  snappish,  bitter  woman  ;  a  woman 
eager  to  qtiarrel ;  a  scold ;  a  termagant. 

I  hate  a  t-urn,  that  her  moiil  assails. 

And  scratches  with  her  txHlkiu  or  her  nails.      CbnyntM, 

3.  t  A  snarling,  quarrelsome  man.     Barrow. 
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VIX'EN-Ly  (vik'sn-le),  a.  Having  the  qualities 
or  manner  of  a  vixen  ;  snappish.  Barrow. 

VIZ,  ad.  [A  contraction  of  videlicet.]  To  wit ; 
namely ;  that  is.  —  See  Videlicet.        Holder. 

t  ViZ'ARD,  n.  A  mask  used  for  disguise  or  con- 
cealment ;  a  visor.  —  See  Visor.  Addison. 

VIZ'ARD,  V.  a.     To  mask.  Shak. 

VIZ'IgR  (vlz'yer  or  viz'yer)  [viz'yer,  P.  E.  Sm. ; 
viz'yer,  IV.  Ja.  ;  viz'yar,  S. ;  vjz-yer',  J. ;  viz'- 
yer or  ve-zher',  F.],  n.  [An,  a  bearer  of  bur- 
dens, a  porter.]  A  minister  or  councillor  of 
state  in  Turkey,  and  some  other  oriental  coun- 
tries ;  —  written  also  vizir,  and  visier.  Waller. 
Grand  vhier,  the  chief  one  of  the  viziers,  or  coun- 
cillors of  state,  in  Turkey.     -  Brande. 

VIZ'ipR-ATE  (viz'yer-9t),M.  The  office,  state,  or 
authority  of  a  vizier.  N.  A.  Rev. 

VIZIER-Jl-ZEM,  n.  [Turk.]  The  grand  vizier  ; 
the  Turkish  prime  minister.  Month.  Rev. 

VIZ'IR,  n.    See  Viziek.  Brande. 

VO'CA-BLE  [v6'k9-bl,  K.  Sm-.  R.  Wb.],  n.  [L. 
vocahulum,  a  name ;  It.  vocabolo  ;  Old  Fr.  voca- 
ble.]    A  word ;  a  term  ;  a  name.  Udal. 

VO-OAB'y-LA-RY,  n.  [L.  vocabuluni,  a  designa- 
tion, a  name  ;  It.  vocabolario  ;  Sp.  vocabulario ; 
Fr.  vocabulaire.]  A  collection  or  list  of  words, 
as  those  of  a  particular  science,  or  a  collection 
of  words  arranged  alphabetically  and  explained ; 
a  nomenclature ;  a  glossary ;  a  dictionary  ;  a 
lexicon  ;  a  word-book.  Broione. 

Vocabularies  and  dictionaries  of  several  sorts.  Watts. 

Syn.  —  See  Dictionary. 
VO-CAB'y-L.IST,  w.     [Yr.  vocabuUste.]     One  who 

makes,  forms,  or  arranges  a  vocabulary.  Clarke. 
VO'CAti,  a.     [L.  vocalis ;  vox,  vocis,  a  voice  ;  It. 

vocale;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  i-oco/.] 

1.  Having  a  voice,  or  pertaining  to  the  voice. 

To  hill  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade. 

Made  vocal  by  my  song.  Milton. 

2.  Uttered  or  modulated  by  the  voice  ;  oral. 

They  joined  their  vocal  worship  to  the  choir.       ^  Milton. 

3.  Noting  a  peculiar  sound,  as  of  z  as  distin- 
guished from  s,  or  of  v  as  distinguished  from_/. 

Vocal  music,  music  made  by  the  voice,  as  distin- 
guished from  instrumental  music. — Vocal  tube,  {Med.) 
the  part  of  the  air-passages  above  the  inferior  liga- 
ments of  the  larynx,  including  the  passages  through 
the  nose  and  mouth.  Danglison. 

Syn.  —  See  Verbal. 

VO'OAL,  n.  {Roman  Catholic  Church.)  One  who 
has  a  right  to  vote  in  certain  elections.  Wright. 

VO-CAL'IC, «.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  vow- 
els, or  vocal  sounds.  Blackwood. 

V6'CAL-IST,  n.  A  vocal  musician  ;  a  singer ;  — 
opposed  to  instrumental  performer.  Smart. 

VQ-CAL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  vocalit'ts,  open  sound.]  The 
quality  of  being  utterable  by  the  voice.   Holder. 

VO-CAL-l-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  vocalizing,  or 
the  state  of  being  vocalized.  Atheiimum. 

VO'CAL-IZE,  V.  a.  [i.  VOCALIZED  ;  pp.  VOCALIZ- 
INGJ  VOCALIZED.] 

1.  To  form  into  voice  ;  to  render  vocal. 

It  is  one  thing  thing  to  give  an  impulse  to  breath  alone; 
another  thing  to  vocalize  that  breath.  Holder. 

2.  To  give  a  particular  sound  to,  as  to  make 
s  sound  like  z. 

S  is  vocalized,  that  is,  pronounced  as  z.  Smart. 

VO'CAL-LY,  ad.    By  the  voice  ;  in  words.    Hale. 
VO'CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  vocal.  Ash. 

VQ-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  vocatio,  a  summons ;  It. 
vocazione  ;  Sp.  vocacion ;  Fr.  vocatioti.] 

1.  {Theol.)  A  calling  by  the  will  of  God;  the 
grace  vouchsaved  by  God  to  man  in  calling  him 
from  death  unto  life,  and  putting  him  in  the  way 
of  salvation  :  — also  psed  for  the  call  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  which  persons  are  supposed  to  be 
initiated  into  holy  orders.  Brande. 

2.  Summons  ;  call ;  injunction. 

What  can  be  urged  for  them  who,  not  having  the  vocation 
of  poverty  to  scribble,  out  of  mere  wantonness  make  them- 
selves ridiculous?  Dryden. 

3.  Trade  or  profession  ;  employment ;  call- 
ing; business;  occupation;  avocation. 

Practise  his  own  chosen  vocation.  Sidney. 

now  important   is  the  truth  which  we   express  in  the 

naming  of  our  work  in  this  world  our  vocation,  or,  which  is 

the  same  finding  utterance  in  homelier  Anglo-Saxon,  our 

calling.  Trench. 

Syn.  —  See  Business. 


V6C'A-TIVE,  a.  [L.  vocativus ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  vocati- 
vo ;  Fr.  vocatif.]  Relating  to  calling  or  speak- 
ing to  ;  —  applied  in  grammar  to  that  case  of  a 
noun  substantive  by  which  a  person  is  directly 
addressed.  Johnson. 

VOC'A-TIVE,  n.    {Gram.)  The  vocative  case. 

VO-CIF'gR-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.  vocifero,  voci/eratus  ; 
vox,  vocis,  voice,  and  fero,  to  bear ;  It.  vocife- 
rare ;  Sp.  vociferar  ;  t'r.  vociferer.]     [i.  vocif- 

EIIATED  ;    pp.    VOCIFERATING,    VOCIFERATED.] 

To  cry  out  loudly  or  with  vehemence.  Johnson. 

VO-CIF'gR-ATE,  V.  a.    To  utter  with  a  loud  voice. 
He  may  vociferate  the  word  liberty.  Knox. 

Vociferated  logic  kills  me  quite; 
A  noisy  man  is  always  in  the  right.  Cowper. 

VO-CIF-pR-A'TION,  M.  [L.  vociferatio  ;  It.voci- 
ferazione ;  Sp.  vociferacion ;  t'r.  vociferation.] 
The  act  of  vociferating  ;  vehement  or  loud  ut- 
terance ;  clamor  ;  outcry.  Arbtdhnot. 

VO-CIF'^R-OUS,  a.  Clamorous;  noisy;  making 
outcry  ;  loud.  "  Vociferous  heralds."  Pope. 
Syn.  —  See  Loud. 

VO-CIF'?R-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  vociferous  manner  ; 
with  loud  or  vehement  utterance.  Smart. 

VO-CIF'5R-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
vociferous  ;  clamorousness.  Browne. 

VO'CULE,  n.  [L.  vocula,  a  small  or  feeble  voice.] 
A  short  and  feeble  utterance.  James  Rush. 

VOE,  n.  An  inlet,  bay,  or  creek.  [Orkneys,  and 
Shetland  Islands.]  Janiieson. 

VO'GLE  (vo'gl),  n.  {Mining.)  A  natural  cavity 
in  a  lode  ;  —  called  also  vug,  or  vugh.      Ansted. 

VOG'LITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  green  mineral  of  pearly 
lustre,  occurring  in  aggregations  of  crystalline 
scales,  and  consisting  of  carbonic  acid,  protox- 
ide of  uranium,  lime,  protoxide  of  copper,  and 
water.  Dana. 

VOGUE  (vog),  n.  [It.  voga,  a  rowing,  vogue ; 
vogare,  to  row ;  Fr.  vogue,  a  rowing,  vogue, 
fashion  ;  voguer,  to  rOAv,  to  sail,  to  bear,  to  go, 
to  be  wafted.]  Way  ;  mode  ;  fashion ;  popular 
reception ;  custom  ;  usage  ;  repute. 

No  periodical  writer,  who  always  maintains  his  gravity, 
and  does  not  sometimes  sacrifice  to  the  graces,  must  expect 
to  keep  in  vogve  for  any  time.  Addison. 

Use  may  revive  the  obsoletest  words. 

And  banish  those  that  now  are  most  in  voffue.    Roscommon. 

VOlCE,  n.  1.  The  sound  formed  in  the  larynx, 
and  uttered  or  emitted  by  the  mouth,  of  human 
beings  and  brute  animals. 

The  dumb  ass  .^peaking  with  man's  voice.     1  Pet.  ii.  16. 
The  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.       Cant.  ii.  12. 

2.  The  peculiar  character  of  sound  distin- 
guishing the  individual,  whether  man  or  other 
animal,  or  expressing  any  passion  or  the  sound 
of  the  mouth,  as  distinguished  from  that  uttered 
by  another  voice. 

Each  person's  voice  has  a  distinct  quality  or  tone.   P.  Cyc. 

In  exordiums,  theroice  should  be  low,  yet  clear;  in  narra- 
tions, distinct;  in  reasoning,  low;  in  persuasiim,  strong;  it 
should  thunder  in  auger,  soften  in  sorrow,  tremble  in  fear, 
and  melt  in  love.  llileti. 

3.  Any  sound  made  by  breath,  or  as  if  made 
by  breath.     "  The  trumpet's  voice."      Addison. 

At  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they  hasted  away.    Pa.  civ.  7. 

4.  Vote  ;  sufirage ;  choice  expressed. 

Some  laws  ordain,  and  some  attend  the  choice 

Of  holy  senates,  and  elect  by  voice.  Dryden. 

5.  Language  ;  words  ;  expression,     [r.] 

Let  us  call  on  God  in  the  voice  of  his  church.  Fell. 

6.  Sound  ;  notes  ;  noise.  "  The  voice  of  weep- 
ing shall  be  heard  no  more."  Isa.  Ixv.  19. 

Joy,  thanksgiving,  and  the  voice  of  melody.         ha.  11.  3. 

7.  Mode  of  speaking  or  expression ;  tone. 

I  desire  to  be  present  with  you  now,  and  to  change  my 
voice;  for  I  stand  in  doubt  of  you.  Oal.  iv.  20. 

8.  ( Gram.)  The  form  or  manner  of  inflecting 
the  verb,  as  being  active  or  passive.        Murray. 

jKS"  The  active  voice  usually  expresses  action  or  agen- 
cy ;  as,  "  He  ttachea.^''  The  passive  voice  nsiuilly  de- 
notes being  acted  upon,  and  is  formed  of  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  an  active-transitive  verb,  and  an  inflection  of 
the  auxiliary  or  substantive  verb  to  be ;  as,  '•  He  is 
toM^At." 

Syn.  —  See  Vote. 
VOICE,  V.  a.     1.  fTo  utter  ;  to  announce  ;  to  re- 
port ;  to  rumor  ;  to  publish  ;  to  divulge.  Bacon. 

2.  t  To  vote.  "  To  voice  him  consul."    Shak. 

3.  To  give  utterance  to ;  to  express,     [k.] 


For  a  moment  Napoleon  saw  the  long  line  as  it  came  on 
like  the  rolling  simoon  ;  Shakespeare  could  not  have  roired 
his  emotions  at  the  sight.  /Jai/ne. 

4.  To  fit  for  producing  the  proper  sounds,  as 
the  pipes  of  an  organ  ;  to  tune.  Clarka, 

t  VOICE,  V.  n.  To  clamor ;  to  make  outcries ;  — 
used  in  the  phrase  "To  voice  it."  Bacon.  South 

VOICED  (viiist),  a.  Furnished  with  a  voice.  Austin. 

VOICE'Fi)l,  a.     Having  a  voice;  vocal.  Browne, 

VOiCE'LgSS,  a.  Having  no  voice  ;  silent.  Ld.Coke. 

VOID,  a.  [It.  vuoto ;  Fr.  vide,  vuide.  —  From  L. 
vacuus,  empty.  Menage. —  Wachte^-  thinks  the 
French  word  is  derived  from  Ger.  ode,  waste.] 

1.  Empty  ;  vacant  ;  not  filled  ;  devoid. 

The  king  of  Israel ....  sat  in  a  void  place,  at  the  entering 
in  of  the  gate  of  Samaria.  2  Vhroii.  xviii.  i). 

2.  Free  ;  destitute  ;  clear  ;  wanting  ;  without. 

To  have  always  a  conscience  ?;otrf  of  offence,  ^ctexxiv.  16. 
How  void  of  reason  are  our  hopes  and  fears  1         linjden. 

3.  Unsupplied;  unfilled;  unoccupied. 

Divers  great  olfices  that  had  long  been  void.  llacoiu 

4.  Unsubstantial ;  unreal ;  imaginary. 

Senseless,  lifeless  idol,  void  and  vain.  Pope. 

5.  Vain  ;  ineffectual ;  null ;   having  no  force. 

My  word  . .  .  shall  not  return  unto  me  void.        Isa.  Iv.  11. 
To  declare  this  or  that  act  of  Parliament  void.  Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  See  Empty. 
VOID,  n.    An  empty  space  ;  a  vacuum.  Pope, 

VOID,  V.  a.      [i.  VOIDED  ;  pp.  VOIDING,  VOIDED  J 

1.  t  To  avoid  ;  to  shun.  Wickli/fe. 

2.  t  To  quit ;  to  leave  ;  to  desert.  Smk. 

The  chamber  which  he  voided.  Wotlon. 

3.  To  emit ;  to  send  or  pour  out ;  to  evacu- 
ate, as  from  the  bowels.  Bacon, 

4.  To  make  null ;  to  annul. 

It  was  become  a  practice  ....  to  void  the  security  that  wai 
at  any  time  given  for  money  so  borrowed.  Clarendon. 

VOID,  V.  n.     To  be  emitted.  Wiseman. 

VOID'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  annulled.    Ayliffe. 

VCilD'ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  voiding  or  emptying: 
—  removal  or  ejection  from  a  benefice.  Johnson. 

VOID'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  voids,  empties,  or  annuls, 

2.  A  basket  or  tray  for  carrying  out  the  re- 
mains of  a  dinner  or  other  meal.       Cleaveland. 

3.  A  clothes-basket.     [Local.]  Wright 
Syn.  — See  Tray. 

VOID'ING,  a.  Receiving  what  is  ejected  or  void- 
ed.    "  A  voiding  lobby."  Shak. 

VOiD'JNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  voids. 

2.  That  which  is  voided  ;  a  remnant.  "  The 
voiding  of  thy  table."     [r.]  Rome. 

VOID'NgSS,  »i.  The  state  of  being  void;  empti- 
ness; vacuity:  —  nullity;  inefficacy.      Spenser, 

VOIRE  DIRE  (vwar  der).  [Law  Fr.,  to  say  th£ 
truth.]  {Law.)  A  preliminary  oatli  administered 
to  a  witness,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  has  such  an  interest  in  the  cause  in 
which  he  is  offered  to  testify  as  would  disquali- 
fy, he  being  sworn  to  say  the  truth,  touching 
matters  in  which  he  is  thought  or  suspected  to 
be  an  interested  witness.  Bnrrill. 

f  v'6l'TURE,n.     [Fr.]     A  carriage.    Arhuthnot. 

VO'LjiJSrs,  n.  {Astron.)  An  abbreviation  of 
Piscis  Volans,  one  of  the  southern  constella- 
tions, introduced  by  Lacaille.  Hind. 

t  VO'LANT,  a.     [L.  volans ;  Fr.  volant.] 

1.  {"lying.     "  Volant  animals."  Johnson. 

2.  Nimble;  active;  light.  Milton. 

Blind  British  bards,  whose  volant  touch 

Traverse  loquacious  strings.  Philips. 

3.  {Her.)  Represented  as  flying.        Fairholt. 
VO-lAi^'TE  (v6-lan'ta),  n.     [Sp.]    A  kind  of  ve- 
hicle, resembling  a  large,  heavy  kind  of  gig  or 
chaise,  used  in  Cuba.  Velasquez. 

t  VOL'A-Ry,  n.  A  bird-cage  large  enough  fo^r  birds 
to  fly  about  in  ;  a  volery. 


B.  Jonson. 


v5L'A-TILE  [vol'si-til,  S.  W.  J.  F.K.  Sm.  Wb.; 
vol'a-til,  Ja.],  a.  [L.  volatilis ;  volo,  to  fly ;  It- 
volatile  ;  Sp.  volatil ;  Fr.  volatile.] 

1.  t  Flying,  or  having  power  to  fly. 

The  caterpillar,  towards  the  end  of  summer,  waxeth  i;o7a- 
tile,  and  turneth  to  a  butterfly.  JSacon. 

2.  Having  power  to  pass  off  by  spontaneoiis 
evaporation,  or  of  easily  assuming  the  aeriform 
state.     "  A  volatile,  fusible  salt."  Newt07U 
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3.  Lively ;  gay ;  full  of  spirit ;  airy :  —  change- 
able ;  fickle  ;  variable  ;  giddy  ;  inconstant. 

You  arc  as  giddy  and  rolatile  an  ever.  Su>(A. 

Volatile  alkali,  {Chem.)  aiiimuniacal  gas  ;  amnioiiia. 
Turner. —  Vulatile  liniment,  a  compound  of  aiiiinonia 
and  olive  oil,  forming  a  soap  wliicli  is  partly  dissolved 
and  partly  suspended  in  the  water,  producing  a  white 
opaque  emulsion ;  —  used  as  a  rubefacient,  ffood  £/■ 
Baciit. 

*■  v6l'A-tIlE,  n.  [Ft.  rol(itile.'\  A  flying  ani- 
mal. '  •'  The  flight  of  volatiles.'^  Browne. 

V6L'A-TILE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  volatile  ;  volatility.  Hale. 

V6L-A-TIL'1-TY,  n.  \\X,.  volatilith ;  Sp.  volatili- 
dad;  Fr.  volatility'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  volatile ;  the  state  or 
quality  of  bodies  that  are  apt  to  evaporate  or 
difl'use  themselves  through  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures ;  the  quality  of  flying  away  by 
evaporation.    "  Volatiliti/ of  mercury."  Newton. 

2.  Liveliness  ;  airiness  :  —  mutability  of  mind; 
changeableness ;  inconstancy.  Johnson. 

v6l'A-T|L-IZ-A-BLE,  a.  Susceptible  of  volatili- 
zation. '  •  Phil.  Mag. 

V5r^A-TlL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [It.  volatilizzazione; 
Sp.  '  volatilizacion  ;  Fr.  volatilisation.]  The 
act  of  making  volatile,  or  state  of  being  vola- 
tilized ;  the  process  by  which  bodies  are  re- 
solved into  the  vaporous  or  elastic  state.  Boyle. 

V0l'A-T(L-IZE,  v.  a.  [It.  volatilizzare  ;  Sp.  vola- 
tiliz'ar;  Fr.  volatiser.]  [i.  volatilized  ;  jsp. 
VOLATILIZING,  VOLATILIZED.]  To  make  vol- 
atile ;  to  subtilize  to  a  high  degree. 

Dissolving  the  oil,  and  volatilizing  it.  Newton. 

V(5l/B0RTH-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  occur- 
ring on  small  tables,  often  aggregated  in  globu- 
lar forms,  comprising  two  varieties,  one  greep 
and  the  other  gray,  and  consisting  chiefly  oif 
vanadic  acid,  protoxide  of  copper,  lime,  and 
water.  Dana. 

V0L-CAN'|C,  a.  [It.  tulcanico;  Fr.  volcanique.] 
Pertaining  to  a  volcano  ;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of,  or  produced,  or  afl'ccted  by,  a  volcano.  Lyell. 
g^  Volcanic  bombs,  detached  masses  of  molten 
matter  ejected  into  the  air  and  assuming  a  rounded 
form,  and  often  elongated  into  a  pear-shape  as  they 
fall.  —  Volcanic  foci,  subterranean  centres  of  action 
in  volcanoes,  where  the  heat  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  of  energy.  Lyell. —  Volcanic  glass, 
(Min.)  a  mineral  consisting  of  lava  which  has  become 
glassy  by  sudden  cooling,  sometimes  composed  of  fel- 
spar, sometimes  of  a  mixture  of  felspar  and  augite, 
with  chrysolite  and  much  iron,  or  of  augite  and  chrys- 
olite, or  labradorite,  &c.  ; — called  also  obsidian.— 
Volcanic  rocks,  {Geol.)  a  division  of  rocks  which  have 
been  produced  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  by 
the  action  of  fire  or  subterranean  heat.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  unstratified.  and  are  devoid  of  fossils.  — 
Volcunic  tuff,  a  substance  produced  by  the  showering 
down  from  the  air,  or  incumbent  waters,  of  sand  and 
cinders,  first  shot  up  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  by 
the  explosion  of  volcanic  gases.    LyeU. 

V6L-CA-Nlg'l-TY,  n.    Volcanism.  Sabine. 

VOL'CA-NIsm.  n.  The  action  of  fire  or  heat  in  the 

interior  of  the  earth  which  produces  volcanoes. 

I  designate  the  whole  of  these  phenomena  by  the  general 

name  of  volcaniim or  volcanicily.  Siibine's  Humboldt's  (josmos. 

V6l'C.A-NIST,  n.      1.  One  versed  in  the  knowl- 
edge or  science  of  volcanoes.  Know'es. 
2.  One  who  believes  in  the  effects  of  volcanic 
eruptions  in  the  formation  of  mountains.  Wriffht. 

VQL-cAN'l-TY,n.  State  of  being  volcanic.  Clarke. 


V6L-CA-NI-ZA'TI0N,  n. 
to  volcanic  action. 


The  act  of  subjecting 
Clarke. 


v6l'CA-NIzE,  v.  a.  To  subject  to  the  influence 
of  volcanic  action.  Mavnder. 

VOL-CA'NO,  n. ;  pi.  vpL-cX'NOE?.  [It.,  from 
Vulcan  (L.  Vulcanus),  the  god  of  fire.]  A 
mountain  or  hill  of  conical  shape,  having  at  the 
top  a  cup-shaped  depression,  called  the  crater, 
from  which  issue  occasionally  flame  and  sul- 
phurous acid  and  other  gases,  with  jets  of  steam, 
anttfroin  which,  at  times,  ashes  are  thrown  up 
high  into  the  air,  or  currents  of  melted  rock  or 
lava  burst  forth  and  pour  down  the  sides.  Ansted. 

There  are  in  the  world  perhaps  two  hundred  rnlrnnoen. 
Those  with  the  effects  of  which  we  are  best  ne(|tinint>'d  are, 
liecla  in  Iceland,  Etna  in  Sicily,  and  A'csiiviiis  in  Italy. 
I'otciiiioes  are  also  thought  to  exist  in  the  moon  of  far  greater 
power  and  magnitude  than  those  of  the  earth.  Davis. 


v6le,  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  volo,  to  fly.l 

1.  A  deal  at  cards,  that  draws  all  the  tricks. 

I  might  by  this  have  won  a  vole.  Swift. 

2f  {Zolil.)  An  animal  of  the  genus  Arricola 

of  several  species,  the  best  known  of  which  is 

the  water-vole,  or  water-rat  {Arvicola  amphibi- 

us  of  Demarest).  Eng.  Cyc.     Baird. 

VOLE,  V.  n.  To  win  all  the  tricks  at  cards.  Pope. 

VOLEK '  (va-la'),  n.  [Fr.]  (Mtw.)  A  rapid  flight 
of  notes.  Moore. 

Vb  'LKJVS  j^o  'LjRJVf  [L.]  Willing  or  not  will- 
ing.—See  Nolens  VoLENS.  Hamilton. 

v6L'e-RV,  M.     [L.  volo,  to  fly  ;  Fr.  volerie.] 

L  A  flight  of  birds.     [K.]  Locke. 

2.  A  bird-cage  large  enough  for  birds  to  fly 
about  in ;  a  volary.  Locke. 

fVdL'l-TA-BLE,  a.  Evaporating;  volatile; 
changeable.     "  Volitable  spirit."  Hopkins. 

VOL-I-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  rolito,  volitatus,  to  fly.] 
The  act  or  the  power  of  flying.  Brotone. 

V0-LI"TI0N  (vo-llsh'iin),  n.  [L.  volo,  to  will,— 
akin  to  Sansc.  tvtr,  to  choose  ;  Gr.  Pob?.oitai,  to 
will ;  Goth.  vil-Ja,  to  will.  Wm.  Smith.  —  It. 
volizione ;  Sp.  volicion ;  Fr.  volition.] 

1.  The  act  of  willing  or  exercising  the  will. 

Volition  is  an  act  of  the  mind  knowingly  exerting  that 
dominion  it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the  man,  by 
employing  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from,  any  particular  action. 

Locke. 

2.  The  power  of  willing  or  choosing.  Johnson. 
VOL'I-TIVE,  a.     1.  Having  the  power  to  will. 

They  not  only  perfect  the  intellectual  faculty,  but  the 
voUtit-e;  making  the  man  not  only  more  knowing,  but  more 
wise  and  better.  Hale. 

2.  Expressing  a  volition  or  act  of  the  will ; 
as,  "  A  volitive  sentence."  A.  Crosby. 

VOL'LgY  (vSl'le),  n.     [L.  ro/o,  to  fly;  Fr.  roh'e.] 

1.  A  flight  of  shot;  a  rapid  emission  or  dis- 
charge of  sliot  from  guns. 

A  volley  of  shot  slew  two  of  his  company.  Jlateigh. 

2.  An  emission  of  many  at  once ;  a  burst. 

A  fine  voile)/  of  words,  gentlemen.  Sfiak. 

Rattling  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks.  Pope. 

VOL'L?Y,  V.  a.  [i.  volleyed;  pp.  volley'INO, 
voLi^EYED.]  To  discharge  at,  or  throw  out,  as 
with  a  volley  ;  —  used  with  out.    [u.]  S/iak. 

VfiL'LgY,  V.  n.    To  discharge  at  once.         S/iak. 

VdL'LEYED  (vSl'ljd),  a.  Discharged  with  a  vol- 
ley.   "'The  blasting  roWevtt/ thunder."    Milton. 

f  v6l'6W,  v.  a.  [From  ihe  answer  volo  in  the 
baptismal  service.]  To  baptize ;  —  sipplied  con- 
temptuously by  the  Reformers.  Tyndale. 

v5lt,  71.  [L.  volvo,  volutus,  to  roll  or  turn  about ; 
Fr.  volte.] 

1.  {Man.)  A  round  or  a  circular  tread  ;  a 
gait  of  two  treads  made  by  a  horse  going  side- 
ways round  a  centre,  so  that  these  two  treads 
of  the  fore  and  the  hind  feet  make  parallel 
tracks.  Far.  Diet. 

2.  (Fencing.)  A  leap  to  avoid  a  thrust.  Smart. 

vdL'TA,  n.;  pi.  roLTE  (vBl'ta).  [It.]  {Mtis.) 
Time;  —  as  in  the  phrases,  "  Prima  roUa" 
(first  time) ;  "  Seconda  voUa"  (second  time). 

Warner. 

VQL-TA'JC,  a.  [From  VoUa,  the  name  of  an  emi- 
nent Italian  electrician.]  (Elec.)  Noting  or  re- 
lating to  currents  of  electricity  generated  by 
chemical  action,  in  contradistinction  to  magneto- 
electric,  thermo-electric,  and  induced  currents, 
and  to  Franklinic  electricity,  and  to  anim;il  elec- 
tricity ;  volta-clectric ;  galvanic.  Faraday. 
jgS'  Some  writers  attribute  the  voltaic  current  to 
the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals. 

Voltaic  battery,  an  instrument,  variously  construct- 
ed, for  generating  an  electric  current,  and  usually 
consisting  of  two  or  more  plates  or  cylinders  of  dis- 
similar metals,  arranged  in  juxtaposition  in  a  single 
pair,  or  alternately  in  a  series  of  connected  pairs,  each 
pair  being  iuunersed  in  a  saline  or  acid  liquid,  which 
acts  chemically  on  one  metal  and  not  on  the  other ;  and 
the  whole  combination  constituting,  when  the  dissim- 
ilar terminal  metals  are  connected  by  a  wire  or  other 
conductor,  a  complete  voltaic  circuit  traversed  by  an 
electric  current ;  galvanic  battery  ;  voltaic  or  galvanic 
circle.  It  is  said  to  be  simple  or  compound,  according  as 
the  dissimilar  metals  conslitiilea  single  pair  or  a  series 
of  pairs.      In  BunsenV  voltaic  battery,  the  motal  not 


chemically  acted  on  is  replaced  by  carbou. —  Conjttant 
voltaic  battery,  a  battery  whirli  has  ils  two  metals  im- 
mersed in  two  different  liquids  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  porous  pariiti-jn,  and  which  a/Fords,  for  a 
considerable  jieriod  of  time,  an  electric  current  of  near- 
ly uniform  strength.  — Voltaic  pile,  a  kind  of  battery,  in- 
vented by  Volta,  in  which,  inste.id  of  a  saline  or  acid 
liipiid,  piece,  of  cloth  or  card  inoisteni'd  with  fucli  a 
liquid  are  used.  —  t'ules  uftlie  roltau  battery,  the  termi- 
nal surfaces  uf  the  two  metallic  conductors  ol  the  vol- 
taic circuit  in  contact  with  the  electrolyte  in  the  decom- 
posing cell  ;  the  surtace  connected  with  the  conrinct- 
ing-plate  of  the  battery  being  called  the  positive  pole, 
the  positive  electrode,  livcode,  or  lincoid  ;  and  the  sur- 
face connected  with  the  generating  plate  tieing  called 
the  negatire  pole,  negative  electrode,  nlatinode,  and 
cMoroid  :  —  the  two  connected  niates  of  two  difl'erejit 
cells  of  a  comiHiund  battery  ;  the  generating  plate  l>e- 
ing  called  the  lincous  pole,  and  the  conducting  plate 
being  called  Xho  chlorous  pole :  —  the  two  plates  or  cyl- 
inders of  a  simple  vidtaic  circle.  Graham. —  Vultaie 
arc,  the  arc  of  flame,  of  da/.zling  brilliancy  and  intenM 
heat,  accompanying  the  disruptive  discharge  of  a  pow- 
erful voltaic  battery  between  two  charcoal  |ioint8  or 
other  conductors  connected  with  its  two  terminal 
cells.  Six  l\.  Davy,  with  a  battery  consisting  of  two 
thousand  pairs  of  plates,  obtained  an  arc  four  incite* 
in  length.  —  Simple  roltaie  circle,  a  combination  of  a 
single  pair  of  two  dissimilar  metallic  plates  and  • 
liquid  acting  chemically  on  one  of  them,  or  of  two 
diflerent  liquids  and  one  metallic  plate,  arranged  sc 
as  to  form  a  voltaic  circuit. —  Compowd  voltaic  cir- 
cle, a  combination  of  a  series  of  pairs  of  diseiniilar 
metals  and  a  liquid  acting  chemically  on  one  of  the 
metals,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  voltaic  circuit ;  com- 
pound voltaic  battery. —  k  oltaic  circuit,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  the  plates  of  a  voltaic  battery,  the  liquids  in 
which  the  plates  arc  immersed,  and  the  wire  or  other 
niedium  of  communication  between  the  terminal  plates 
of  the  batlerj' —  all  of  which,  conihined  together,  con- 
stitute the  conductor  through  which  the  voltaic  cur- 
rent circulates.  —  Voltaic  current,  a  continuous  elec- 
tric current  set  in  motion  by  a  voltaic  battery  ;  a  con- 
tinuously transmitted  electrical  force  developed  by  a 
voltaic  battery, —  Voltaic  dtcomposition,  the  decompo- 
sition of  a  chemical  compound,  as  water,  by  means 
of  ^oltaic  electricity. —  holtaic  induction,  the  induc- 
tion, by  a  voltaic  current,  of  a  moinentarj-  secondary 
current  of  electricity  in  a  contiguous  conductor,  when 
the  voltaic  current  begins  to  flow  or  ceases  to  flow, 
and  when  its  intensity  changes. —  Voltaic  endosmtae, 
the  passage  of  the  liquid  of  a  decomposing  cell,  con 
necied  with  a  voltaic  battery,  and  divided  into  two 
chambers  by  a  permeable  diaphragm  of  wet  bladder  or 
porous  earthen  ware,  from  the  chamber  containing 
the  positive  terminal  plate  into  the  chamber  contain- 
ing I  he  negative  terminal  plate,  the  liquid  rising  some- 
times several  inches  in  the  latter  above  its  level  in  the 
former. —  Voltaic  magnet,  n  rod,  or  piece  of  soft  iron, 
rendered  teni[)orarily  magnetic  by  a  voltaic  current 
trant-mitted  through  a  helix  of  wire  surrounding  it; 
elecln  -magnet. —  Voltaic  protection  of  metals,  th3  pro- 
tection of  a  negative  metal  from  the  solvent  action  of 
saline  and  acid  liquids  by  assticiation  with  more  posi- 
tive metal  —  iron,  lor  instance,  by  zinc,  as  in  articles 
of  galvanized  iron,  which  are  coated  by  the  former 
metal.     Faraday.     Miller.     Graham. 

VOL'TA-IsM,  n.  A  peculiar  form  of  electric 
agency,  mcluding  all  those  electrical  phenome- 
na which  arise  from  the  chemical  reactions  of 
certain  metals  with  diflerent  fluids  ;  galvanism  : 
—  the  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  this 
form  of  electricity.  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

VCl'TA-ITE,  n.  (3/tn.)  An  opaque,  crystalline 
mineral,  of  resinous  lustre,  consisting  of  pro- 
tosulphate  of  iron,  persulphate  of  iron,  and 
water.  Iktna. 

VOL-TAM'^l-Tf  R,  n.  (Elec.)  An  instniment,  of 
various  forms,  invented  by  Faraday,  for  meas- 
uring the  chemical  decomposing  action  of  a 
voltaic  current,  which  is  constant  for  a  constant 
quantity  of  electricity.  Faraday. 

jJS"  The  voltameter  consists  of  a  decomposing  cell, 
making  a  part  of  a  voltaic  circuit,  and  measuring  the 
pow-er  of  that  circuit  by  the  quantity  of  water  decom- 
|)osed,  as  shown  by  the  quantity  of  its  com|Minent 
gases,  oxygen  and  liydrogcn,  collected.     Faraday. 

Vf)L'TA-PLAST,  n.  A  name  given  to  that  form 
of  galvanic  battery  which  is  adapted  to  the  elec- 
trotype. Francit. 

VOL'TA-T^PE,  n.     Electrotype.  Miller. 

VOL'TL  [It.,  turn  over.]  (Mu$.')  A  direction 
to  turn  over  a  leaf.  Moore. 

VolU  subito,  turn  over  quickly. 

v6l-TI-QF.UR'  (v8I  t?-zhar'),  «.  [Fr. ;  roJtiae, 
vatilting.] 

1.  A  vaulter ;  a  tumbler.  Sterentt^ 

2.  (MiL)  A  light  horseman  or  dragoon.  Sim 
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VOLT'ZINE,  }  n.      (Mill.)    An   opaque   or   sub- 

VoLT'ZITE,  )  translucent  mineral  occurring  in 

implanted  spherical  globules,  and  consisting  of 

sulphide  of  zinc  and  oxide  of  zinc.  Dana. 

VO-LU'BJ-LATE,  a.     {Bot.)  Volubile.         Smart. 

VOL'y-BILE,  a.     {Bot.)  Twining.  Clarke. 

VOL-U-bTl'J-TY,  n.  [L.  volubilitas ;  It.  volu- 
biliih ;  Sp.  votubilidad  ;  Fr.  volvbilite.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  power  of  rolling. 

Vohibillty,  or  aptness  to  roll,  is  the  property  of  a  bowl.  Watts. 

2.  Activity  or  rapidity  of  speech  ;  fluency. 

He  expressed  himself  with  great  volubility  of  words,  natu- 
ral and  proper.  t'Utremlon. 

3.  Changeableness  ;  mutability;  inconstancy. 
"  Volubilitii  of  human  affairs."         L' Estrange. 

VOL'U-BLE  (v6l'u-l)l),  a.  [L.  voluhilis ;  volro, 
voliitm,  to  roll }  It.  volubile ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  voluble.] 

1.  Formed  so  as  to  roll,  or  so  as  to  be  easily 
-    put  in  motion.     "  Voluble  particles."        Boyle. 

2.  Rolling ;  having  quick  motion 

This  less  voluble  earth.  Milton. 

3.  Nimble  ;  active  ;  —  applied  to  the  tongue. 

A  voluble  and  flippant  tongue.  Watts. 

4.  Rapid  or  fluent  of  words. 

If  voliMe  and  sharp  discourse  be  marred.  Shak. 

Cassio,  a  knave  very  voluble.  Sliuk. 

6.  (Bot.)  Twining,  as  the  stem  of  hops  and 
beans.  Gray. 

VOL'y-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  volu- 
ble ;  volubility.  Ash. 

V6l'U-BLY,  ad.  In  a  voluble  manner.  Hudibras. 

VOIi'UME  (voryum)  [vbl'vuiu,  W.  J.  Ja.;  vBl'yum, 
S.  k. ;  vsrum,  P.  E.  ^F6.],  n.  [L.  volumen,  a 
roll ;  volco,  voluttis,  to  roll ;  It.  volume ;  Sp. 
volumen ;  Fr.  volmne.l 

1.  t  A  roll  of  writing,  which  was  the  old  form 
of  a  book  ;  an  ancient  book  which  consisted  of 
a  sheet  wound  round  a  staff.  Brande. 

2.  As  much  as  is  convolved  at  once  ;  a  roll ;  a 
coil ;  a  convolution  ;  a  wreath  ;  a  fold. 

So  glides  some  trodden  serpent  on  the  grass, 

And  long  behind  his  wounded  volume  trails.       Dryclen. 

3.  Bulk  ;  size  ;  dimensions  ;  space  occupied. 

Our  language  takes  from  the  French  a  sense  of  which  the 
Latin  knows  nothing;  and  volume  means  bulk,  size,  or  solid 
content.  P.  Cyc. 

4.  A  swelling  body,  as  a  wave  of  water. 

Thames'  fruitful  tides 
Slow  through  the  vale  in  silver  volumes  play.  .      Fenton. 

5.  A  book ;  tome.  "  One  siiort  volume."  Swift. 

A  library  is  said  to  consist  of  so  many  thousand  volumes, 
and  a  long  work  is  divided  for  convenience  into  several  vol- 
umes. Brande. 

6.  (Mus.)  Quantity  or  fulness.  Warner. 
Volume  of  a  body,  the  number  of  cubic  units,  as 

tabic  inches,  cubic  feet,  &.C.,  vvliich  a  body  contains  j 
solidity.  Davies. 

VOL'UMED  (vSl'yumd),  a.  Forming  volumes  or 
rolling  masses  ;  having  the  form  of  a  roll. 

With  volumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 

To  one  white  sky  of  sulphurous  hue.  Byron. 

VO-LU'Ml-NOUS,  a.  [L.  vohimitiosus  ;  It.  §  Sp. 
voluminoso ;  Fr.  volumineux.'] 

1.  Full  of  windings,  bendings,  or  folds;  con- 
sisting of  many  coils  or  complications. 

The  serpent  rolled  voluminmis  and  vast.  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  many  volumes.  Graunt. 

3.  Of  great  volume  or  size ;  large ;  bulky. 

Why,  though  I  seem  of  a  prodigious  waist, 

I  am  not  so  voluminous  ana  vast.  B.  Jonson. 

4.  Having  written  much  or  many  volumes. 
*'  A  voluminous  writer."  Spectator. 

5.  Copious ;  diffusive  ;  prolix,     [r.] 

[He]  was  too  voluminous  in  discourse.  Clarendon. 

VO-LU'MI-NOUS-LY,  ad.  In  many  volumes  or 
books  ;  copiously ;  diffusively.  Grativille. 

VO-LU'.MI-NOUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  voluminous.  DodiceU. 

t  VOL'y-MlST,  n.  A  writer  of  a  volume  or  of  vol- 
umes ;  an  author.  Milto}i. 

VOL'UN-TA-RJ-LY,  ad.  In  a  voluntary  manner ; 
of  one's  own  accord ;  spontaneously.       South. 

VOL'UN-TA-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  vol- 
untary ;  spontaneousness.  Hammond. 

VOL'UN-TA-RY,   a.     [L.   voluntarius ;   voluntas, 


will,  choice ;  voh,  to  will ;  It.  volontario ;  Sp. 
voluntario ;  Fr.  vohntaire.'] 

1.  Acting  without  compulsion,  or  without  be- 
ing influenced  by  another  ;  acting  by  choice  or 
one's  own  accord  or  free  will ;  bestowed  freely  ; 
gratuitous ;  spontaneous. 

God  did  not  work  as  a  necessary,  but  a  volvntari/.  agent, 
intending  beforehand  Hooker. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  of  one's  own  free  will. 

An  action  is  neither  good  nor  evil  unless  it  be  voluntary 
and  chosen.  Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  Willing  ;  acting  with  willingness. 

She  fell  to  lust  a  voluntary  prey.  Pope. 

4.  Done  by  design  ;  designed ;  intended ;  in- 
tentional.    "  Volmitary  murder."  Perkins. 

5.  Acting  or  moving  in  obedience  to  the  will. 
"  Voluntary  muscles."  Dunglison. 

Voluntary  conveyance,  {Law.)  a  conveyance  without 
valuable  consideration,  such  as  a  deed  or  settlement 
in  favor  of  a  wife  or  children. —  Vvliintary  escape,  an 
escape  of  a  person  from  custody  by  the  express  con- 
sent of  his  keeper. —  Voluntary  jurisdiction,  {Eng, 
Law.)  a  jurisdiction  exercised  by  certain  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  matters  where  there  is  no  opposition. —  Vol- 
untary oath,  an  oath  taken  in  some  extra-judicial  mat- 
ter, or  before  some  magistrate  or  officer  who  cannot 
compel  it  to  be  taken.  —  Voluntary  waste,  waste  done 
by  acts  of  commission,  as  by  pulling  down  a  house  ;  — 
distinguished  from  permissive  waste,  which  is  matter 
of  omission  only.  Burrilt. 

Syn.  —  Voluntary  and  willing  are  applicable  to  the 
acts  of  conscious  agents,  and  imply  volition.  Vnl- 
untary  labor  or  measure  ;  willinrr  mind  ;  irillin^  to  do 
good  ;  spontaneous  effusion  of  the  heart,  burst  of  ap- 
plause, or  productions  of  the  earth  ;  a  voluntary  offer  ; 
a  gratuitous  gift  or  service. 

v6l'UN-TA-RY,  n.  1.  A  volunteer  ;  one  who 
acts  of  his  own  accord,     [r.]  Shak. 

2.  {Mus.)  An  extemporaneous  performance 
upon,  or  a  composition  written  for,  the  organ, 
and  usually  introductory  to  some  other  perform- 
ance. IVarner. 

v6l'UN-TA-RY-I§M,  n.  Voluntary  principle  or 
action  ;  the  system  of  supporting  any  thing  by 
voluntary  contribution  or  assistance.  [Modern 
and  rare.]  Dr.  Chalmers. 

VdL-UN-TEER',  n.  [It.  volontario;  Sp.  volun- 
tario ;  Fr.  voiontaire.  —  See  Voluntary,  a.] 

1.  One  who  engages  in  any  service  of  his  own 
accord  or  of  his  own  free  will. 

2.  {Mil.)  Any  one  who  enters  into  service 
of  his  own  accord  ;  a  person  who,  in  time  of  war, 
offers  his  services  to  his  country.         Stocqzieler. 

3.  {Laio.)  A  party,  other  than  a  wife  or  child, 
to  whom,  or  for  whose  benefit,  a  voluntary  con- 
veyance is  made.  Burrill. 

VOL-UN-TEER',  a.  Engaging  in  service  of  one's 
own  accord ;  as,  "  Volunteer  soldiers."   Clarke. 

VOL-UN-TEER',  v.  n.  \i.  VOLUNTEERED  ;  pp. 
VOLUNTEERING,  VOLUNTEERED.]   To  act  or 

serve  as  a  volunteer  ;  to  act  freely.         Dryden. 

V6L-yN-TEER',  V.  a.     To  off"er  voluntarily. 

Who  had  j-ofmi/fercrf  their  services  against  him.  B.  Jonson. 

VO-LUPT'y-A-RY  (vo-Iupt'yi.i-a-re),  n.     [L.  vollip- 

tuarius  ;    Fr.   voluptueux.']      One    addicted    to 

pleasures,  or  excess  of   sensual  pleasures ;   a 

sensualist;  an  epicure.  Atterbury. 

Syn.  — See  Sensualist. 

VO-LUPT'y-A-RY,  rt.  Affording  pleasure.  Johnson. 

VO-LUPT'y-OUS  (vo-liipt'yu-iis),  a.  [L.  toltiptiio- 
sus ;  It.  voluttuoso ;  Sp.  voluptuoso ;  Fr.  volup- 
tueux.] 

1.  Addicted  to  pleasures,  particularly  those 
of  sense  ;  luxurious  ;  epicurean  ;  sensual. 

The  jolly  and  voluptuous  livers.  Atterbury. 

2.  Exciting,  or  fitted  to  excite,  sensual  de- 
sires.    "  Voluptuous  charms,"  Macaulay. 

VO-LtJPT'y-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  voluptuous  man- 
ner ;  luxuriously.'  South. 

VO-LtJPT'U-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  voluptuous.  Donne. 

t  VO-LUP'TY,  n.    Voluptuousness.        Wickliffe. 

tVOL-y-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  volutatio.]  Wallow- 
ing ;  rolling.  Bp.  Retjnolds. 

VO-LUTE'  [vo-lut',  S.  W.  P.  Sm.  Wb. ;  vSl'ut, 
Ja.] ,  n.  [L.  voltda  ;  volvo,  volutus,  to  roll ;  It. 
Sj  Sp.  voluta ;  Fr.  volute.] 

1.  {Arch.)  The  convolved  or  spiral  ornament 
which  forms   the  principal   distinction  of  the 


Ionic  c»V!-'*al,  and  which,  in  another  form,  is 
placed  Qiiigonally  at  each  angle  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Composite  capitals.  Brande.     FairhoU. 

2.  {Zo'il.)  One  of  a  genus  of  marine  gastero- 
pbds,  having  a  shell  with  a  short  spire  and  a 
pLiited  columella.  Woodward. 

V0-LUT'{;D,  a.  Having  volutes,  or  spiral  forms ; 
with  a  spiral  scroll.  Jodrell. 

VO-LU'TION,  n.     A  spiral  form,     [r.]  HiU. 

VO'MgR,  »J.  [L.,  a  ploughshare.]  {Anat.)  Kthm, 
flat  hone  separating  the  nostrils.         Dunglison. 

V6M'I-C4,n.  [L.]  {Med.)  A  purulent  collec- 
tion in  the  lungs.  Dunglison. 

VOM'IC-NUT,  n.  The  seed  of  a  species  of 
Strychnos.  —  See  Nux  Vomica.  IHU. 

VOM'JT,  v.  n.  [L.  vomo,  vomitus  (Gr.  ifiia))  ;  It. 
vomitare  ;  Sp.  vomitar ;  Fr.  vomir.]  [«.  vom- 
ited ;  pp.  vomiting,  vomited.]  'lo  eject  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  by  way  of  the  mouth; 
to  puke  ;  to  spew. 

'The  dog,  when  he  is  sick  at  the  stomach,  knows  his  cure, 
falls  to  his  grass,  vomits,  and  is  well.  More. 

v6m'IT,  v.  a.     1.  To  throw  up  from  the  stomach. 

The  fish  vomited  oufJonah  upon  the  dry  land.       Jon.  ii.  10. 

2.  To  eject  or  to  throw  out  with  violence. 

During  the  night,  the  volcano  . .  .  vomited  up  vast  quan- 
tities of  fire  and  smoke.  Omk. 

VOM'IT,  n.     1.  Matter  vomited.  Sandys. 

2.  A  substance  capable  of  producing  vomit- 
ing ;  an  emetic.  Dunglison. 

Black  vomit,  the  yellow  fever,  so  called  because  it  is 
accompanied  by  vomiting  of  black  matter.  Dunglison. 

VOM'IT-iNG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  vomits  ;  ejection 
from  the  stomach  through  the  mouth.  Dunglison. 

VO-MI"7UON  (vo-mish'un),  n.  [L.  vomitio.]  The 
act  or  the  power  of  vomiting.  Grew. 

VOM'I-TIVE,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  vomitiro  ;  Fr.  vomitif.] 
Causing  vomits ;  emetic  ;  vomitory.       Browne. 

VOM'JT-NUT,  n.     Vomic-nut.  Simmonds. 

vg-Ml'Td,n.  [Sp.]  {Med.)  The  yellow  fever, 
or  black  vomit.  Clarke. 

VOM'I-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  vomitorius  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  rami- 
torio;  Fr. '  romitoire.]  Producing  vomiting; 
emetic  ;  vomitive.  Browne. 

v6m'{-TO-RY,  n.     1.  An  emetic,    [r.]    Holland. 

2.  A  door  of  a  theatre,  or  other  building,  hy 

which  the  crowd  is  let  out.  Scott 

v6M-!-Ty-Ri"TION,  n.  (Med.)  An  ineff"ectual 
effort  to  vomit: — a  vomiting  of  but  little  mat- 
ter ;  —  vomiting  which  is  effected  almost  with- 
out effort.  Dunglison. 

VO-RA'CIOyS  (vo-ra'shtis,  66),  a.  [L.  rorax ;  roro, 
to  devour  ;  It.  vorace  ;  Sp.  voraz  ;  Fr.  vorace.] 
Having  voracity ;  greedy ;  ravenous ;  rapacious  ; 
feeding  eagerly  ;  extremely  hungry. 

They  [crows]  are  very  voracious,  and  will  despatch  a  car- 
cass in  a  trice.  Dumpier. 
They  devoured  it  with  a  voracious  appetite.  Cook. 

Syn.  —  See  Rapacious. 

VO-RA'CIOyS-LY  (vo-ra'shus-le),  ad.  With  vo- 
racity ;  greedily  ;  ravenously.  BoswclL 

VO-RA'CIOUS-NESS  (vo-ra'shus-n5s),  n.  'The 
quality  or  the  state  of  being  voracious  ;  voracity. 

VO-RAp'J-TY,  n.  [L.voracitas  ;  It.  voracita  ;  Sp. 
voracidad ;  Fr.  roraciti^.]  'The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  voracious  ;  greediness  ;  raven- 
ousness  ;  voraciousness  ;  avidity. 

Creatures  by  their  voracity  pernicious  have  commonly 
fewer  young.  IJerham. 

Syn.— See  Avidity. 

VO-RA^'I-NOUS,  a.  [li.  voraginosvs ;  vorago,  & 
gulf.]     Full  of  gulfs  or  whirlpools.  Scott. 

VOR'AU-LITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  brittle,  opaque  or 
subtranslucent,  blue  mineral,  of  vitreous  lustre, 
crystalline,  and  also  massive,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  phosphoric  acid,  alumina,  protoxide 
of  iron,  magnesia,  and  water;  —  called  also  hz- 
ulite.  Dana. 

VOR'TEX,  n.  [L.  verto,  to  turn  :  —  same  as  ver- 
tex.]    pi.  L.  v&R'Ti-vE^  ;  Eng.  vor'tEx-^s. 

1.  Any  portion  of  fluid,  whether  liquid  or 
aeriform,  which  whirls  around,  or  has  a  gyrato- 
ry motion  ;  —  particularly  a  body  of  water  run- 
ning rapidly  round  and  forming  a  cavity  in  the 
middle,  into  which  floating  bodies  are  drawn; 
a  whirlpool.  Neicton. 

2.  A  whirlwind.  Brande. 
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8.  {Cartesian  Philosophy.)  A  system  or  col- 
lection of  material  particles,  supposed  to  form 
a  fluid  or  ether,  and  to  be  endowed  with  a  rapid 
rotatory  motion  about  the  same  axis.       Hutton. 

4^  "  Ity  monns  of  tltis  liypotliesin,  and  tlio  received 
doctrine  of  contrifusial  (urcen,  a  plausihie  explanation 
may  be  given  of  tlie  inotionfl  of  th '  planetx,  tvliich 
mnve  nearly  in  the  same  plane  ;  but  the  motions  of 
tlie  comets,  which  traverse  the  heavens  in  all  direc- 
tions, are  inexplicable,  and  in  fact  are  inconsistent 
with  the  hy|>othesig."     Brande. 

FoHcz  wheel,  turbine  wheel. — See  TURBINE.  JiTichol. 

Vi)R'Tl-CAL,  a.    Whirling;  turning.        Newton. 

V6R'T|-CfcL,  n.  [L.  vortex,  vorticis,  a  whirlpool.] 
(Zo'il.)  A  plaited  columella.  Woodward. 

VQR-tI^'J-NOOs,  a.  [See  Vertiginous.]  Hav- 
ing a  rotatory  motion  round  an  axis  ;  vortical. [u.] 

With  vortii/inou»  and  hideous  whirl 

Sucks  down  its  prey  insatiable.  Cowper, 

VO'T.\-RESS,  n.     A  female  votary. 

The  imperial  votarrnf  passed  on. 

In  maiden  meditation  fancy  free.  l^ak. 

VO'TA-RlST,  n.     A  votary,     [u.] 

Like  a  sad  rotarisi  in  palmer's  weed.  Milton. 

VO'TA-RY,  n.  One  devoted,  as  by  a  vow,  to  some 
pursuit,  service,  worship,  study,  or  state  of  life. 

A  I'otanj  to  fond  desire.  ShaJ:. 

The  enemy  of  our  happiness  has  his  servants  and  votaries 

among  those  who  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  Sou  of  God. 

Jioi/ers. 

V6'TA-RY,  a.  Devoted  ;  promised  ;  consequent 
on  a  vow.     "  Votary  resolution."  Bacon. 

Vote,  n.  [L.  votum',  voveo,  votus,  to  vow;  It.  <Sf 
Sp.  voto ;  Fr.  vote.'] 

1.  Suffrage ;  voice  or  opinion  of  a  person, 
given  in  some  matter  which  is  commonly  to  be 
determined  by  a  majority  of  voices  or  opinions 
of  persons  who  are  empowered  to  give  them  ; 
the  wish  of  an  individual  in  regard  to  any  ques- 
tion, measure,  or  choice,  expressed  by  word  of 
mouth,  by  ballot,  or  otherwise. 

When  the  votet  are  equal  in  number,  the  proposed  meas- 
ure is  lost.  Bouvier. 

2.  That  by  which  the  will,  preference,  or  opin- 
ion of  a  person  is  expressed  ;  a  ballot.      Greeley. 

The  freeman  casting,  with  unpurchased  hand. 

The  vote  that  shakes  the  turrets  of  the  land.         Holinet. 

3.  The  decision  or  will  of  an  assembly,  or  of 
a  majority  thereof. 

The  judgment,  opinion,  sense,  or  will  of  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly is  expressed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
either  by  a  resolution,  order,  or  x-ote.  —  The  term  tote  may  be 
applied  to  the  result  of  every  question  decided  by  the  as- 
sembly. L.  S.  Vusliing. 

4.  t  United  voice  of  persons  in  public  prayer. 
"  Votes  of  priests  and  people."     lip.  Prideaux. 

Syn.  —  A  vote  for  or  against ;  the  right  of  suffrage  ; 
the  voice  of  the  people.  A  vote  Is  given  by  ballot,  by 
show  of  hand,  by  division  of  the  assembly,  or  vica 
voce,  or  in  various  other  ways  The  members  of  Con- 
gress are  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  citizens  ;  in 
the  execution  of  a  will,  every  executor  has  a  voice  in 
what  is  transacted. 

Vote,  v.  a.    \i.  yoted  ;  pp.  voting,  voted.] 

1.  To  choose  or  determine  by  suffrage.  Bacon. 

2.  To  give  or  grant  by  vote. 

The  Parliament  rote'l  them  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
by  way  of  recompense  for  their  sufferings.  Sioift. 

3.  t  To  condemn  ;  to  devote  ;  to  doom. 

The  books  of  curious  arts  that  were  voted  to  destruction 
by  apostolic  authority  and  zeal.  OlanvilL 

VOTE,  V.  n.    To  give  a  vote  or  suffrage.     Selden. 

VOT'^R,  n.  One  who  votes,  or  has  the  right  of 
voting  or  giving  suffrage.  Swift. 

VOT'ING,  M.    Act  of  one  who  votes.      Pol.  Diet. 

VO'TIVE,  a.  [L.  votivm;  It.  ^  Sp.  votivo  ;  Fr. 
vottf.  — See  Vow.]  Given  or  observed  in  con- 
sequence of  some  vow.  "  Votive  tablets."  Dry- 
den.     "  Votive  abstinence."    Felthain. 

VO'TJVE-LY,  (^-    In  a  votive  manner.      Clarke. 

vo'T|ve-n6ss,  n, 
being  votive. 

VOiycH,  V.  a. 


The  quality  or  the  state  of 
//.  W.  Hamilton. 

[L.  voco ;  Norm.  Fr.  vortcher."]     \i. 

VOUCHED;  pp.   VOUCHING,  VOUCHED.] 

1.  To  call  to  witness  ;  to  obtest ;  to  attest. 

Let  him  who  fights  unseen  relate  his  own. 

And  vouch  the  silent  stars  and  conscious  moon.    Duf/den. 

2.  fTo  summon  ;  to  call ;  to  bid  to  come. 

They  allege  the  sanie  histories,  and  i^ouch  (as  I  might  say) 
to  their  aid  the  authority  of  the  writers.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 


3.  To  maintain  by  affirmations,  or  by  proof ; 
to  attest ;  to  warrant ;  to  declare ;  to  affirm. 

When  any  particular  matter  of  fact  is  vouched  by  the  con- 
curnmt  testimony  of  unsuspected  witnesses,  there  our  assent 
is  also  unavoidable.  Locke. 

4.  To  support ;  to  back  ;  to  follow  up. 

Me  damp  horror  chilled 
At  such  bold  words  vouched  with  a  deed  so  bold.      MUlon. 

5.  (Late.)  In  old  practice  to  call  to  warranty  ; 
to  call  on  to  defend,  as  on  a  person  who  has 
warranted  a  title  to  defend  it: — to  cite  or 
quote.  Burrill. 

VoOciI,  V.  n.  To  bear  witness ;  to  give  attestation. 

lie  declares  he  will  not  believe  her  until  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  shall  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  she  bath  so  sol- 
emnly afHrmed.  SiriJ't. 

t  VoOcH,  n.    Warrant ;  attestation.  Shak. 

V60CH-EE',  n.     {Law.)  In  old  practice,  one  who 
is  vouched,  or  called  to  warranty.  Burrill. 

VOl^CH'pR,  w.    1.  One  who  vouches,  or  attests. 

All  the  gieat  writers  of  that  age  stand  up  together  as  vouch- 
ers for  one  anotlier's  reputation.  /Spectator. 

2.  {Latp.)  In  old  practice,  a  calling  to  warran- 
ty ;  a  calling  upon  one  who  has  warranted  a  title, 
to  defend  it  in  an  action: — the  party  who 
vouched  ;  the  tenant  in  a  real  action,  who  called 
upon  another  to  defend  his  title.  —  In  old  Eng- 
lish law,  an  account-book  wherein  are  entered 
the  acquittances  or  warrants  for  the  account- 
ant's discharge :  —  any  acquittance  or  receipt, 
discharging  a  person,  or  being  evidence  of  pay- 
ment. Burrill. 

VOl^CH'OR,  n.    (Law.)  In  old  practice,  one  who 
calls  in  a  vouchee.  Blackstone. 

v6l)cH-SAFE',  v.a.  [vouch  and  safe.']  [».  vouch- 
safed ;   pp.  VOUCHSAFING,  VOUCHS.VFED.l 

1.  To  let  be  done  without  danger.      Johnson. 

2.  To  condescend  to  grant ;  to  concede. 

It  is  not  said  by  the  apostle  that  God  votwhmfed  fo  the 
heathens  the  means  of  salvation;  and  yet  I  will  hot  affirm 
that  God  will  save  none  of  those  to  whom  the  sound  of  the 
gospel  never  reached.  South. 

VoOuH-SAFE',  V.  n.    To  deign  ;  to  condescend. 

Doth  she  not  vouchsafe  to  love  me  ?  Sidney. 

VoCcH-SAFE'MgNT,  n.    Grant ;  condescension ; 
concession,     [k.]  Boyle. 

VduS'S'oiR'  (v8'swor'),  n.     [Fr.]     One   of  the 

stones,  shaped  like  a   truncated  wedge,  which 

form  an  arch  ;  an  arch-stone.  Tomlinson. 

The  centre  roiismir,  or  that  in  the  highest  part  or  crown  of 

the  arch,  is  called  the  keystone.  Toinlinmn. 

VoW  (viiC),  n.     [L.  votum  ;  voveo,  votus,  to  vow; 
It.  iSf  Sp.  voto  ;  Fr.  vosu.] 

1.  A  solemn  promise;  —  especially,  a  promise 
made  to  a  divine  power  of  something  which  on 
other  grounds  is  not  obligatory  ;  an  act  of  devo- 
tion, by  which  some  part  of  life,  or  some  part 
of  possessions,  is  consecrated  to  a  particular 
purpose. 

Thou,  O  God,  hast  heard  my  rows.  Ps.  Ixi.  5. 

To  promise  God  to  do  what  he  commands,  or  to  avoid 
what  he  forbids,  is  not  a  vow,  because  we  are  under  an  obliga- 
tion 80  to  act.  Brande. 

2.  A  promise  of  love  or  of  matrimony. 

By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke. 

In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke.  Shot. 

VdW'   (vbfl),   r.  a.      [L.  voveo  ;    Fr.  tower.]      [t, 

VOWED  ;   pp.  VOWING.  VOWED.] 

1.  To  consecrate  by  a  solemn  dedication ;  to 
promise  to  give,  as  to  a  divine  power. 

And  last,  in  honor  of  his  new  abode. 

He  i-oived  the  laurel  to  the  laurel's  god.  Dryden. 

2.  t  To  devote  ceremonially. 

To  Moster  Ilarvcy  ...  I  have  voiced  this  my  labor.    Sj>en»er. 

3.  To  threaten  solemnly,  or  upon  oath. 

Great  AehiUea 
Is  arming,  weeping,  cursing,  vowing  vengeance.     Shak. 

VoW',  V.  n.   To  make  vows  or  solemn  promises. 

Better  is  it  that  thou  shouldst  not  vow,  than  that  thou 
(houldst  vow  and  not  pay.  £ccL  v.  &. 

VoWed  (vbftd),  p.  Devoted ;  consecrated.  Milton. 

V6\V'5L,  n.    [L.  vocalis  ;  voco,  to  call ;  It  vocale ; 
Sp.  vocal;  Fr.  voyell.e.'] 

1.  A  free  and  uninterrupted  sound  of  the  hu- 
man voice.  The  vowels,  in  English,  are  a,  e, «', 
0,  u ;  also  w  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  and  y  ex- 
cept at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable. 

The  vnuvU  are  formed  by  the  voice,  modified,  but  not  in- 
terrupted by  tlie  various  positions  of  the  tongue  and  li|)s. 
Their  differences  depend  on  the  proportions  twtween  the  ap- 


rrtnre  of  the  lips  and  the  internal  cavity  of  the  month,  which 
balteredby  the  different  elevations  of  the  tongue.  Wheatttotie. 
Wr  should  of  course  ex|>oct  the  vowrlt  to  exhibit  a  still 
more  liquid  or  fluent  cbamcter  [than  conso.iants].  Such  wa 
find  to  W  the  fact;  mt  that  vowrU  can  guide  us  but  a  very 
short  distance  in  •■ivniolngical  pursuiU;  atiil,  in  a  general 
view,  they  are  entirely  lugltclcd,  as  unimixirlant.  or  at  least 
unessential,  elements.  Or.  U.  It.  trootJwin. 

2.  A  letter  or  character  which  represents  a 

free   and   uninterrupted   sound  of  the   human 

voice.  Sir  J.  Stoddart. 

VcivV'pL,  a.    Belonging  to,  or  partaking  of  the 

nature  of,  a  vowel,  or  vowels. 

The  sound  of  the  voice  is  generated  at  the  glottis:  and, 
. . .  whenever  that  sound  paBs<-s  on  freelv  and  without  inter- 
ruption througliout  the  vocal  tube,  tlie  ni'iMlificalioii  of  it  pro- 
duced ))>'  the  articulating  organs  is  a  rotcrl  articulation :  and, 
whenever  it  is  inipede<l  by  a  collision  of  those  organs,  it  ii 
then,  and  then  only,  a  consonantal  articulation.       Stoddan. 

VOVV'gL-ISH,  a.     Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 

vowel ;  resembling  a  vowel.  B.  Jonson. 

v6vV'eL-I§M,w.  Use  of  vowels,  [n.]  Blackwood. 

VoWfLLED  (vbfl'?ld),  a.  Furnished  with  vow- 
els.    "  'WcW-t  owe  lied  words."  Dryden, 

VOVV'pR,  n.     One  who  makes  a  vow.    Santlerson. 
VoW'-FfcL-LOW,  n.    One  bound  by  the  same 
vow  with  another,     [u.]  Shak. 

FOX,  n.     [L.]    A  voice  ;  the  voice. 
Fdx  POP'U-Li.    [L.]    The  voice  of  the  people. 

VOY'A^E  (vfiT'jj),  n.  [Fr.  voyage,  from  L.  via, 
a  way,  and  a^o,  to  pursue.] 

1.  Formerly,  a  passage,  joumev,  or  travel  by 
sea  or  bv  land ;  —  now  applied  only  to  a  journey 
or  travel  by  sea,  or  the  passage  of  a  vessel  upon 
the  seas,  either  from  one  port  to  another,  or  to 
several  ports. 

Guyon  forward  gan  his  i-oyaae  make, 
With  his  black  palmer,  that  him  guided  still.      Spenter. 
Our  ships  wait  sundry  voyages.  Bacon. 

2.  t  Course  ;  attempt.    [Low.]  Shak, 

3.  t  The  practice  of  travelling.  Bacon. 
Syn.  — See  Journey. 

VOY'A^E  (vbl'sj),  V.  n.  [Fr.  voyaaer.']  [i.  voy- 
aged ;  pp.  VOYAGING,  voyaged.']  To  take  a 
voyage ;  to  travel  by  sea.  Pope. 

VOY'A^E,  V.  a.    To  travel ;  to  pass  over,    [r.] 

With  what  pain  [I  have} 
Voyaged  the  unreal,  vast,  uutmuuded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion.  MiUon. 

v5t'A^E-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  sailed  or  trav- 
elled over ;  navigable.  Seager. 

VOY'A-^gR,  n.  [Fr.  royn^eur.]  One  who  makes 
a  voyage  or  travels  by  sea.  Pope. 

yOY.aOEUR  (vwa'ys-zl'Ur'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  travel- 
ler by  land  or  water:  —  a  Canadian  river  boat- 
man. IF.  Irving. 

VOY'A^-lNG.n.  Act  of  making  a  voyage.  Ec.Rev. 

VOY'AL,  n.  {Nattt.)  A  large  messenger  some- 
times used  in  weighing  an  anchor  by  a  capstan  : 
—  also  the  block  through  which  the  messenger 
passes.  —  Written  also  rio/1  Dana. 

VUG,  or  vtJGH,  n.  (Min.)  A  natural  cavity  in  a 
lode  ;  —  called  also  vogle.  Ansted. 

VfTL'CAN,  n.  [L.  Vulcanta.]  {Roman  Myth.) 
The  god  of  fire.  IFm.  Smith. 

VUL-CA'Nl-AN,  a.     [L.  Vulcanius.'] 

1.  Relating  to  Vulcan.  Andrews. 

2.  Relating  to  the  Vulcanists,  or  to  their 
theory  of  the  earth  ;  Vulcanic.  Ckareland. 

Vuhanian  theory,  {Of ol.)  a  theorj' which  siippoaes 
the  earth  to  have  "been  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  to 
have  gradually  c<Kiled,  and  sul)sequently  to  have  be- 
come covered  with  a  solid  crust.  It  also  siip|i<»s<>s  tlie 
land  to  have  been  elevated  by  an  internal  wrce,  the 
irregularities  of  its  surface  to  have  b<*n  produced  by 
volcanic  eruptions,  ami  the  transported  soils  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  disintegraliou  of  tlie  higher 
grounds.  Kneif.  Amer. 

VUL-t'AN'lC,  a.  [L.  VuJcanua,  the  god  of  fire.] 
Relating  to  Vulcan  ;  Vulcanian. 

VOL'CAN-IST,  n.  One  who  holds  to  the  Vulca- 
nian "theory  of  the  earth,  or  that  the  present 
form  of  the  earth  has  been  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  fire.  Ch.  Ob. 

VfrL-C.\N-|-ZA'TIQN,  n.  A  process,  discovered  by 
C.  Goodyear  of  New  York,  of  effecting  a  combi- 
nation of  caoutchotic,  or  Indian  rubber,  and  sul- 
phur, and  of  thus  imparting  to  the  former  sub- 
stance new  properties  by  which  it  becomes  ap- 
plicable to  many  useful  purposes.  Wood  if  Bache. 
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Vi/L'CAN-rZE,  V.  a.  To  subject  to  the  process  of 
vulcanization,  as  caoutchouc.  Miller. 

Vulcanized  Indian  rubber  appears  to  consist  of  the 
elastic  gum  with  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  sulpliur.  One  of  tlie  most  useful  modes  of  effecting 
the  combination  is  to  dissolve  the  caoutchouc  in  tur- 
pentine in  whicli  the  proper  proportion  of  sulpliur  had 
been  previously  dissolved  ;  on  allowing  the  solvent  to 
evaporate,  the  mixture  of  caoutchouc  and  sulphur  may 
be  moulded  into  the  form  of  the  article  required.  It 
is  only  on  the  application  of  a  heat  ranging  from  270^ 
to  300^  F.  that  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  sulphur- 
ized compound  are  developed.  Miller. 

\  VUL-CA'^rb,n.     [It.]     Volcano.       Arbuthnot. 

VUL'GAR,  a.  [L.  vulgaris;  vulgus,  a  crowd,  the 
multitude ;  volvo,  volutus,  to  roll,  to  form  by 
rolling  together  ;  It.  vulgare,  volgare  ;  Sp.  vul- 
gar ;  Fr.  rulgaire.1 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  multitude  or  common 
people ;  suiting  to,  or  practised  among,  the  com- 
mon people;  plebeian.    "  Vulgar  \Ue.  '  Addison. 

2.  General ;  common ;  ordinary.    Richardson. 

3.  Vernacular  ;  national,     [r.] 

To  write  in  our  vulgar  language.  J^ell. 

4.  Mean ;  low ;  vile ;  being  of  the  common 
rate;  common-place;  gross;  coarse.  "Vulgar 
minds."    South.     "  No  vulgar  man."    Broome. 

5.  Public  ;  commonly  bruited,     [r.]       Shak. 

6.  Consisting  of  common  persons  ;  of  the 
multitude  or  many.   "  The  vulgar  people."  Vdal. 

Vulgar  fractions,  (Jlrith.)     See  FRACTION,  No.  3. 
Syn. —  See  Common,  Ordinary. 
VUL'GAR,  n.     [Fr.  vulgaire.]    The  common  peo- 
ple ;  the  multitude  ;  the  many.  Shak. 
VUL'GAR-I§M,    n.      1.    Grossness ;  coarseness; 
meanness ;  vulgarity,     [r.]                    Reynolds 
2.  Vulgar  idiom  or  phrase  ;  barbarism. 

All  violations  of  grammar,  and  all  viilffarisnis,  solecisms, 
and  barbarisms  in  the  conversation  of  boys.  Knox. 

VUL-GAR'I-TY,  n.     1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 

being  vulgar ;   state  of  the  common  or  lowest 

class  of  people.  Browne. 

2.    Mean   conduct;    grossness;    coarseness; 

meanness.  "  Vulgarity  of  expression."  Dryden. 

VUL'GAR-IZE,  V.  a.        \i.  vulgarized  ;  pp.  VUL- 
GARIZING, VULGARIZED.]     To  render  vulgar. 
Sometimes  a,,,,  word  will  vulgarize  a  poetical  ideA.Arimthnot. 


VIJL'GAR-LY,  ad.  1.  Commonly ;  usually  ;  gen- 
erally ;  among  the  common  people. 

Sucli  an  one  we  call  vulgarli/  a  desperate  person.   Hammmid. 

2.  Meanly  ;  coarsely  ;  grossly  ;  vilely. 
VUL'GAR-NESS,  n.     Vulgarity,     [r.]  Booth. 

VUL'GATE,  n.  [L.  vulgatus,  common.]  {Eccl. 
Hist.)  An  ancient  Latin  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble, made  chiefly  by  St.  Jerome,  being  the  only 
one  which  the  church  of  Home  acknowledges  to 
be  authentic.  Hook. 

VUL'GATE,  a.    Relating  to  the  Vulgate.    Black. 

VUL-NgR-A-BIL'l-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  vulnerable.  More. 

VUL'N^R-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  vulnerabilis,  wounding; 
vuliius,  a  wound  ;  It.  vulnerabile,  vulnerable  ; 
Sp.  vulnerable ;  Fr.  vulnerable.]  That  may  be 
wounded  ;  liable  to  injury. 

Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests.  Shak. 

VtJL'NgR-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  orthe  qual- 
ity of  being  vulnerable.  Ash. 

VUL'NpR-A-RY,  a.  [L.  vulnerarius ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
vulnerario  ;  Fr.  vvlneraire.}  Pertaining  to 
wounds  ;  useful  in  healing  wounds  or  external 
injuries.     "  Vulnerary  plasters."  Browne. 

VUL'NER-A-RY,  n.  Any  thing  used  in  healing 
wounds.     "  A  balsamic  vulnerary."  Knox. 

t  VUL'N^R-Ate,  v.  a.  [L.  rulnero,  rulneratus.'] 
To  wound  ;  to  hurt ;  to  injure.  Glanvill. 

tVUL-N^R-A'TION,  n.  [L.  vulneratip.]  The 
act  of  wounding ;  injury.  Pearson. 

VUL-N^R-OSE',  a.  Full  of  wounds ;  having 
wounds ;  wounded.  Maunder. 

VUL-NIF'IC,  a.  [L.  vulnificus ;  vulnus,  a  wound, 
awdfacio,  to  make.]  Causing  wounds  ;  wound- 
maliing ;  wound-inflicting,     [r.]  Maunder. 

VUL'P(NE  [viil'pin,  P.  J.  F.  Sm.;  vfirpin,  S.  E. 
Ja.  K. ;  viU'pin  or  vul'pin,  (F.],  a.  [h.  vulpi- 
nus ;  vulpes,  a  fox.]  Belonging  to  a  fox  ;  like  a 
fox;  cunning;  crafty."  Vulpine craXl."  FeUham. 

VUL'PIN-ITE,  n.  {Mi7i.)  A  silicious  variety  of 
anhydrite  containing  eight  per  cent,  of  silica. 


King  vulture 
(,Sarcordiiipltuii  Papa). 


JSS^   Vulpinite,  from  Vulpino.  in  Italy,  admits  of 
being  cut  and  polished  for  ornamental  purposes.  Cana. 

VULT'URE  (viilt'yur),  n.  [L  vultur.'] 
{Ornith.)  A  diurnal  accipitrincbird, 
characterized  by  an  elongated  beak, 
curved  only  at  the  extremity, 
and  by  having  some  part  of 
the  head,  and  sometimes  of 
the  neck,  denuded  of 
feathers.  Bra^ide. 
j8ES=In  general  vult- 
ures are  of  a  cowardly 
nature ;  they  feed  on 
dead  carcasses  and  of- 
fal. The  king  vulture  r^pi^ 
(Sarcoramphus  Papa), 
is  a  large  species,  and 
is  a  native  of  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  America,  though  it  is  occasionally  seen 
as  far  to  the  north  as  Florida,  and  to  the  south,  as 
Paraguay.  It  soars  to  a  great  height,  and  is  said  to  be 
extremely  patient  of  hunger.    Baird. 

VUL-TUR'I-D.^,  n.  pi.  [L.  vultur,  a  vulture.] 
(Ornith.)  A  family  of  birds  belonging  to  tlve 
order  Accipitres,  and  including  the  sub-families 
Gypeetinte,  Sarcoramphince,  Vulturinm,  and  Gy- 
phieracinm ;  vultures.  Gray. 

V&LT-U-Rl'JV.^,  n. 
pi.  (Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  order 
Accipitres  and  family 
VuUuridce;  vultures. 
Gray. 

VULT'U-RINE     (viilt'- 

yu-riii,  19)  [vult'u-rTn,  V"""''  cinc^us. 

P.  K.  Stn.;  viirchu-rin,  S.  TF.],  a.      [L.  rtiltw- 

rinus.~\     Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  a  vulture  ; 

vulturish  ;  rapacious  ;  ravenous.  Johnson. 

VULT'UR-ISH,  a.    Relating  to,  or  like,  a  vulture ; 

vulturine  ;  rapacious.  Ed.  Rev. 

VULT'yR-OUS,  a.  Vulturine.  [r.]  Hammond. 
VUL'VI-FORM,    a.      [L.  vulva,  volva,  a  wrapper, 

and/orma,  a  form.]     {Bot.)  Resembling  a  cleft 

with  projecting  edges.  Loudon. 

vy'}NG,  p.,  from  vie.  —  See  Vie. 


w. 


Wa  letter  found  only  in  the  alphabets  of 
»  modern  languages,  is  the  twenty-third  let- 
ter of  the  English  alphabet.  It  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  vowel  and  of  a  consonant.  It  is  a 
consonant  at  the  beginning  of  words  and  sylla- 
bles ;  in  other  situations  it  is  a  vowel,  being  but 
another  form  of  u.  In  English  it  is  scarcely 
used  as  a  vowel,  except  when  united  to  another 
vowel,  as  in  new,  now,  &c. ;  though  in  Welsh, 
the  w  is  used  alone,  as  in  cw?n  (kom),  being 
equivalent  to  u  or  oo. 

flcg-  "  In  form  it  resembles  two  V^s  ;  and  its  Eng- 
lish name  is  derived  from  the  fact  of  the  letter  v  being 
identical  with  u  in  the  Latin,  and  in  the  more  early 
form  of  the  English,  language."    Brande. 

4Eg"The  semi-vowels  J^as  y  and  w]  may  be  described 
as  a  sort  of  fulcrum  or  pivot  of  articulation  in  passing 
from  the  English  e  (or  i  short)  to  any  closely  subjoined 
vowel  sound,  in  the  case  of  y ;  and  from  u  or  oo  to  any 
such  vowel  sound,  in  the  case  of  w.  Thus,  in  yarn,  wit, 
we  may  give  first  the  full  sounds  ee'-arn,  oo'-it,  where, 
between  the  initial  vowel  sound,  ee,  oo,  and  the  fol- 
lowing vowel  sounds,  the  organs  pass  through  a  cer- 
tain momentary  but  defliiite  position,  which  gives 
the  character  of  a  consonant  sound,  and  which  we 
have  denominated  a  fulcrum  or  pivot.  If  now  the 
vowel  part,  the  ee  or  oo  sound  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  we  begin  immediately  upon  this  pivot  or 
fulcrum,  and  pronounce  yard,  wit,  we  shall  have  the 
y  and  w  representing  sounds  of  a  proper  consonant 
character.     Dr.  D.  R.  Ooodwin. 

WAB'BLE  (wSb'bl),  v.  n.  [Ger.  wirbeln,  to  whirl. 
—  See  Warble]  \i.  wabbled;  pp.  wab- 
bling, AVABBLED.]  fo  incline  to  one  side  and 
to  the  other  alternately,  as  a  wheel  or  other 
revolving  body  ;  to  waddle.  Moxon. 


WAB'BLE  (wBb'bl),  n.  A  hobbling,  unequal  mo- 
tion, as  of  a  wheel.  Francis. 

WAB'BLING  (wSb'bljng),  n.  Motion  from  side  to 
side,  as  of  a  revolving  body,  Bartlett. 

WACKE  (w5k'e  or  wSk)  [wak'e,  Sm.  C.  CI.  Wb. ; 
w5k,  iC.],  n.  [Ger.]  (Min.)  A  rock  nearly  al- 
lied to  basalt,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
soft  and  earthy  variety.  Lyell. 

fl@=-  Wacke  has  been  used  in  other  senses  and  rather 
indefinitely,     .lasted. 

WAD  (wod),  n.  [Dut.  ^  Ger.  watte;  Dan.  vat; 
Sw.  vadd-l 

1.  A  mass  of  tow,  hay,  or  other  loose  sub- 
stance, wound  or  pressed  together.        Johnson. 

2.  A  heap  or  tuft,  as  of  pease.  Loudon. 

3.  (Gunnery.)  A  mass  or  ball  of  hay,  paper, 
tow,  or  other  loose  substance  rammed  into  a 
gun  after  the  powder,  to  keep  it  close  in  the 
chamber,  and  prevent  it  from  being  scattered 
when  the  discharge  takes  place.  Stocqueler. 

4.  {Min.)  A  name  applied  to  manganese  ores 
occurring  in  amorphous  and  reniform  masses, 
either  earthy  or  compact,  and  sometimes  in- 
crusting  or  forming  stains.  They  are  mixtures 
of  different  oxides,  not  cliemical  compounds 
nor  distinct  mineral  species.  Dana. 

>Rg=  The  principal  varieties  of  load  are  bog  manga- 
nese, which  consists  mainly  of  oxides  of  manganese 
and  water  ;  cupreous  manganese,  which  contains, 
besides  hydrous  oxides  of  manganese,  black  oxide  of 
copper  and  oxide  of  cobalt,  with  various  impurities  ; 
and  earthy  cobalt,  in  which  oxide  of  cobalt  sometimes 
amounts  to  thirty-three  per  cent.     Dana, 

5.  [A.  S.  wad.]     t  Woad.  Holinshed. 


WAD  (w8d),  V.  a.  \i.  WADDED;  pp.  wadding, 
wadded.]     To  form  into,  or  stuff  with,  a  wad. 

WADD(w6d),w.  (Mm.)  See  Wad,  No.4.  iirawrfe. 

WAD'D^D  (wod'ded),  j9.  a.  1.  Formed  into  a  wad. 
2.  Stuffed  with  wadding,  as  a  garment.  Smart. 

WAD'DJNG  (wSd'djng),  n.  1.  A  wad,  or  materi- 
al for  wads,  as  for  a  gun.  Brande. 
2.  Sheets  of  cotton,  or  a  kind  of  soft  stuff  of 
loose  texture,  for  stuffing  garments,  &c.  Cowper. 

WAD'DLE  (wfid'dl),  v.  n.  [From  Dut.  waggelen,  to 
stagger,  to  waddle.  Johnson.  —  From  Ger.  ice- 
deln,  to  wag  the  tail.  Jamieson.  —  A  frequenta- 
tive of  wade.  Lye.  —  Scot,  widdill,  to  waddle.] 
To  move  from  side  to  side,  in  walking,  as  a 
duck  or  a  fat  person  ;  to  wabble  ;  to  tottle. 

As  when  a  dab-chick  waddles  through  the  copse.  Pope. 
She  drawls  her  words,  and  ivaddles  in  her  pace.  Young. 

WAD'DLE  (wod'dl),  V.  a.  To  prostrate  or  tread 
down  by  waddling,  as  grass.  Drayton. 

WAD'DLgR  (wod'dler),  n.     One  who  waddles. 

WA  D'DLING-LY  (w6d'dling-le),  ad.  With  a  wad- 
dling gait.       '  Clarke. 

WADE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.wadan;  Frs.  wada;  Dut, 
wadcn;  Ger.  waten;  Dan.  vade;  Sw.  ^  Icel. 
vada.  —  Gr.  jSalvio ;  L.  vado ;  It.  guadar  ;  Sp.  S; 
Port,   vadear ;   Fr.  gueer.]       [i.   waded  ;   pp. 

WADING,  waded.] 

1.  t  To  go  ;  to  proceed.  Turberville. 

2.  To  walk  through  water,  or  any  yielding 
silbstance,  as  snow,  high  grass,  &c. 

Learn  to  swim,  and  not  to  wade.  Wotton. 

Fowls  that  frequent  waters,  and  only  wade,  have  as  well 

long  legs  as  long  necks.  More. 
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3.  To  move  or  pass  slowly  and  laboriously. 

I  have  watleil  through  th«  wliule  cause,  scarchinK  the 
truth  by  the  cuusva  of  triitli.  Jlwiker, 

The  king's  admirable  conduct  has  waded  through  all  these 
difflcultiei.  Vavetiaiit. 

WADE,  V.  a.    To  pass  through  or  over  by  wading. 

WAD'gR,  «.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wades. 
2.  {Oniilh.)  A  wading-bird.  Brunde. 

WAD'-HOOK  (w«il'liak),  n.  {Gunnery.)  A  rod 
with  an  iron  screw  at  one  end,  for  drawing  wads 
from  guns.  Stocqueler. 

WAU'INGf,  p.  a.  That  wades  ;  walking  in  the 
water,  or  other  yielding  substance. 

WAD'IXG-BHID,  »i.  (Ornith.)  The  common  name 
of  birds  of  the  order  GralUe,  which  wade  in  the 
water  for  their  food;  a  wader.  ling.  Cyc. 

WAD'MAAL  (wSil'insiI),  n.  [Icel.  vadmaal.']  A 
kind  of  woollen  cloth  manufactured  and  worn 
in  the  Orkneys  and  in  Shetland ;  —  also  written 
vadmell.  Jamieson. 

WAD'SETT  (wSd'sSt),  n.  [Scot. ;  wad,  a  pledge, 
from  A.  S.  toed.~\ 

1.  {Scotch  Laic.)  A  right  by  which  goods  are 
pledged  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt;  a  mortgage  ; 
—  written  also  toudset.  Brande. 

2.  Any  pledge.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

WAD'SET-TfR  (w6d'set-t?r),  n.  {Scotch  Law.)  A 
creditor  to  whom  a  wadsett  or  mortgage  is  grant- 
ed ;  a  mortgagee.  Burrill. 

WA'DY,  n.  The  channel  of  a  watercourse,  which 
is  dry  except  in  the  rainy  season.    [Local.]    \Vr. 

VVA'FpR,  n.  [Dut.  wafel;  Ger.  waffcl;  Dan.uo/"- 
fel ;  Sw.  vSffla.  —  F"r.  gaufre,  a  waffle.] 

1.  A  thin'cake.  "  Wafers  .  .  .  hot."   Chaucer. 

2.  The  bread  used  in  the  Eucharist  by  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Bji.  Hall. 

3.  A  thin  leaf  of  paste  used  for  sealing  letters, 
and  for  making  official  impressions  on  at  the 
foot  of  documents.  Johnson. 

WA'FPR,     V.  a.        \i.  WAFERED  ;     pp.   WAFEKING, 

WAFEUED.]    To  seal  or  close  with  a  wafer.  Sm. 

WAF'FLE  (wSf'fl),  n.  [Dut.  loa/e/.  — See  Wa- 
fer.] A  light,  thin  cake  baked  in  a  closed,  iron 
utensil  on  coals.  P.  Cyc. 

WAF'FLE-lR-ON  (wSffl-I-urn),  n.  A  covered 
iron  utensil  for  baking  waifles  in.  Knowlcs. 

WAfT  [waft,  S.  W.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  wift,  P.  J.  K.], 
V.  a.  [From  wave.']  [i.  wafted  ;  pp.  wafting, 
wafted  ( — t  WAFT.  Shak).] 

1.  To  move  or  cause  to  move  by  a  waving 
motion ;  to  bear  or  convey  through  a  buoyant 
medium,  as  through  the  air,  or  on  the  water. 

Thence  wafted  with  a  merry  gale.  Drai/ton. 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 

Aid  wn/t.  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.  I'ope. 

Waft,  waft,  ye  winds,  his  story.  Heber. 

2.  To  buoy  ;  to  cause  to  float,     [r.] 

Their  lungs  being  able  to  waft  up  their  bodies.       Browne. 

3.  To  beckon,  as  with  the  hand ;  to  make  a 
waving  motion  as  a  sign  or  notice.  Shak. 

A  flag  wafting  us  back  again.  Ilackluyt. 

#S-"Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Konrick,  and  Mr.  Scott 
pronounce  the  a  in  thiii  word  as  I  have  inarkod  it ; 
Mr.  Perry  adopts  the  a  in  father;  and,  though  Mr. 
Smith  thinks  this  the  true  sound,  ho  confosses  the  short 
a  xs  daily  gaining  ground  ;  but  W.  Jolinston  makes 
waft  rhyme  with  soft.."     fValker. 

wAft,  v.  n.  To  move  or  go  with  a  waving  mo- 
tion, as  through  the  air ;  to  float. 

The  shouts  icaft  near  the  citadel.  Dryden. 

Satan,  with  lei>s  toil,  and  now  with  ease, 
Wn)'t»  on  the  calmer  wave.  Milton. 

WAft,  n.   1.  A  sweep,  as  of  the  wnd.  Thomson. 

2.  Waving  motion  of  a  flag  or  streamer,  serv- 
ing as  a  signal.  .Tohnson. 

3.  t  A  flavor.  (Md  Play. 

wAft'A^E,  n.  Passage  or  conveyance,  as  through 
the  air,  or  on  the  water. 

Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 

Staying  for  waflar/e.  Shak. 

WAft'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  wafts.         Beau.  St  Fl. 
2.  A  boat  for  passage.  Ainsworth. 

WAfT'URE  (wAft'yyr),  n.  The  act  of  waving,  as 
for  a  signal ;  waving  motion.  Shak. 

WAG,  y.  a.  [M.  Goth,  wagan,  gairaggan ;  A.  S. 
wagian ;  Dut.  cSf  Ger.  hrwegeii ;  Dan.  bpi-<rge  ; 
Sw.  ragga,  to  rock.  — Visibly  allied  to  the  Gr. 
ayo)  (L.  ago),  to  lead.    Botworth.  —  See  Way.] 

[t.     WAOOED;    pp.     M'AOOIXG,     WAGGED.]        To 


move  lightly,  or  with  quick  turns,  from  side  to 
side,  or  to  and  fro ;  to  vibrate. 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pinei 

To  wag  their  high  tops,  Shak. 

The  poor  cur  looked  up,  and  wagged  his  tall.  Taller. 

wAg,  V.  n.     1.  To  move  lightly,  or  with  quick 

turns,  from  side  to  side,  or  to  and  fro  ;  to  swing. 

And  yet  the  resty  sieve  wagged  ne'er  the  more.      Dryden. 
I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme. 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag.  Shak. 

2.  To  go  away  ;  to  pack  ott".     [Vulgar.] 

I  will  provoke  him  to 't,  or  let  him  wag.  Shak. 

WAg,  n.  [From  A.  S.  wmgan,  to  deceive,  to 
cheat.  Johnson. — From  wag,  verb.  Richardson.'] 
One  ludicrously  mischievous: — one  who  plays 
merry,  frolicsome  tricks ;  a  droll ;  a  joker  ;  a 
witty  or  humorous  person ;  a  wit ;  a  humorist. 

You  have  a  merry  meaning.  I  have  found  you,  sir;  1'  faith, 
you  are  a  wag;  away  I  lir.au.  if  Fl. 

A  counsellor  never  pleaded  without  a  piece  of  packthread 
in  his  hand,  which  he  used  to  twist  about  a  linger  all  the 
while  he  was  speaking;  the  waga  used  to  call  it  tlie  thread  of 
his  discourse.  Addinoii. 

t  WA(^E,  n.    1.  Gage  ;  pledge.  Spenser. 

2.  Hire  ;  wages.  Drayton. 

WA^E,   V.  a.      [Dut.^  Ger.  wagen,  to  stake,  to 

wage  ;  Sw.  v&ga.  —  Fr.  gager,  to  wager,  to  bet. 

—  Goth.    (Sf   A.  S.   wigan,   to   wage   war.]      [t. 

WAGED  ;  pp.  WAGING,  WAGED.] 

1.  To  bet ;  to  stake  ;  to  hazard ;  to  wager. 

And  holding  them  [wives  and  children  of  poor  tenants]  in 
such  slavery,  would  wage  them  against  a  greyhound  or  span- 
iel; and  he  who  won  the  wager  should  ever  after  hold  them 
as  his  proper  goods  and  chattels.  JJackluyt. 

2.  To  attempt ;  to  venture,     [r.] 

Wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless.  Shak. 

3.  t  To  put  or  set  to  hire. 

Thou  .  .  .  must  wage 
Thy  works  for  wealth,  and  life  for  gold  engage.      Si)enKr. 

4.  t  To  employ  for  wages  ;  to  hire.      Danes. 

5.  To  engage  in,  as  by  previous  gage  or 
pledge  ;  to  carry  on ;  to  undertake. 

The  sons  of  Greece  waged  war  at  Troy.         Chapman. 

The  wars  which  the  princes  of  the  world  wage  u|>on  one 

another.  Bp.  Uorfley. 

6.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  To  give  pledge  or  secu- 
rity for  the  performance  of.  Cornell. 

To  wacre  battle,  ( Old  F.ng.  Law.)  to  pive  page  or  se- 
curity for  joining  in  the  duellum,  or  combat. —  To 
wase  late,  to  give  gage  or  security  to  make  one's  law. 

—  See  Law.  Burrill. 

WA^E,  V.  n.  To  engage ;  to  bind  one's  self  as 
surety  ;  to  pledge  one  s  self.     Piers  Plouhman. 

WA'G^L,  n.     {Ornith.)   The  great  black-backed 

gull ;  Larus  marinus.  Yarrell. 

WA'G^R,  n.     1.  Something  laid  or  deposited  on 

a  chance  or  performance  ;  a  bet ;  a  stake. 

Lay  a  wager  you  and  I  who  shall  be  there  soonest.  Bemen. 

Full  fast  she  fled,  nor  ever  looked  behind, 

As  if  her  life  upon  the  wager  lay.  Spenser. 

2.  That  on  which  a  bet  is  laid  or  made ;  the 
subject  of  a  bet.  Sidney. 

e^g-  At  common  law,  a  wa^er  is  considered  to  be  a 
legal  contract,  whicli  the  cotirts  are  bound  to  enforce, 
unless  it  l)o  on  a  subject  which  is  illegal  or  contrary 
to  public  [Milicy,  pood  morals,  or  the  peace  of  society, 
or  which  afTects  tlie  feelings  or  interests  of  third  per- 
sons. In  some  of  the  United  States,  as  in  Vermont 
and  Pennsylvania,  however,  no  action  on  any  wager 
or  bet  will  be  sustained.     Utory.     Burrill. 

Waster  of  battle,  anciently,  the  giving  of  a  gage  or 
pledge  to  try  a  cause  by  battle  oi  single  combat.  This 
gage  was  originally  an  actual  security  given  by  both 
parties  ;  the  appellee  (in  proceedines  by  appeal)  giv- 
ing gace  to  defend  himself  by  his  body,  and  the  appel- 
lor giving  cage  to  make  good  his  charge  in  the  same 
manner.  In  writs  of  right,  and  other  cases  where 
the  combat  was  by  rhamplons,  the  giving  of  gage  was 
expressed  by  the  more  formality  of  the  tenant's  cham- 
pion throwing  down  his  glove  or  gauntlet,  which  the 
defendant's  champion  took  up. —  fVarrer  of  law,  (Old 
Ens:  Practice,.)  the  giving  of  gage  or  sureties  by  a  de- 
fendant, in  an  action  of  debt,  that,  at  a  certain  day 
assigned,  he  would  make  his  law  ;  tliat  is,  would  take 
an  oath  in  open  court  that  he  did  not  own  his  debt, 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  with  liim  eleven  neigh- 
Imrs,  called  rompurcators,  who  should  avow  ujion 
their  oaths  that  they  believed  in  their  consciences  that 
he  said  the  truth.    Burrill. 

WA'9?R.  t).  a.  [i.  wagered;  pp.  waoerino, 
WAGERED.]  To  lay  or  pledge  as  a  wager  or 
bet ;  to  bet ;  to  stake.  Dryden. 

Tie  that  will  lay  mneh  to  stake  npon  every  flying  s'orv 
mav  as  well  wager  his  estate  which  wav  the  wiiid  will  sit 
next  morning.  Cor.  nf  the  Tniigue. 

WA'(?pR,  r.  n.    To  offer  a  wager  ;  to  bet.     Shak. 
WA'9PR-PR,  n.     One  who  wagers.  Swift. 


WA'«?(;B-P6l'|-CY,  n.    {Law  of  Inmrance.)  A 
•  policjr  without  any  real  interest  to  support  it,  be- 
mg,  in  fact,  nothmg  more  than  a  wager  or  bet, 
as  whether  such  a  voyage  would  be  performed, 
or  such  a  ship  arrive  safe.  Burrill. 

ffi-  Wafer  policies  are  now  generally  held  to  be  il- 
legal.    Burrill. 

WA'yC^,  n. pi.    Pay  for  services;  hire;  salary. 

That  they  may  have  their  wagei  duly  paid  them. 

And  sumethiiig  over  to  reinemlier  me.  •'Shak. 

I  will  be  a  switl  witness  . .  .  against  tliose  that  opnress  the 

hireling  in  his  wagef.  Jtal.  lil.i. 

The  wage*  of  sin  is  death;  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal 

life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  L>ord.  Itom.  vi.  'A 

HH-  In  ordinary  language,  the  term  wages  is  usually 
employed  to  designate  the  sums  paid  to  |iersons  hired 
to  perfiirm  manual  labor;  but  siilistantially  and  in 
fact,  however,  the  salaries  of  public  functionaries,  and 
the  fees  of  lawyers,  physicians,  and  other  priifessional 
men,  are  as  really  wages  as  the  sums  paid  by  them  to 
the  menials  in  their  service.  Brande. 
Syn.  —  See  .'Vllowance. 

wAG'GgR-Y,  n.  Mischievous  merriment ;  pleas- 
antry ;  drollery  ;  sport ;  roguery.  Locke. 

WAG'CJSH,  rt.  Like  a  wag  ;  droll;  mischievous; 
merry  ;  frolicsome  ;  gamesome.  "  Waggish 
boys."    Shak.     "  Lay  waggish  traps."    Dryden. 

WAg'iGISII-LY,  ad.  In  a  waggish  manner  ;  mis- 
chievously ;  frolicsomely.  B.  Jonson. 

WAG'GlSH-NftSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  waggish ;  merry  mischief;  mischievous 
sport ;  drollery.  Bacotu 

WAg'GLE  (wftg'gl),  V.  n.  [Dut.  waggelen  ;  Ger. 
wackeln.  — See  Waddle.]  [i.  waggled  ;  pp. 
WAGGLING,  WAGGLED.]  To  move  from  side  to 
side  in  walking  ;  to  waddle  ;  to  wabble. 

Why  do  you  go  nodding  and  waggling  so,  as  if  hip-shot? 
saj's  the  goose  to  ner  goslirg.  L' Kutrange, 

WAG'N^R-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  rare,  translucent, 
yellow  or  grayish  mineral,  found  in  Saltzburg, 
Austria,  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphoric  acid, 
magnesia,  fluorine,  and  magnesium.  Dana. 

wAg'ON,     )  „.   [M,  Goth,  waghen  ;  A.  S.  woven, 

WAG'GOy,  S  wtrgn;    Dut.   &;  Ger.  wagen;   Dan. 

ram  ;  Sw.  vagn  ;  Icel.  vagti.  —  Ir.  Gael,  raighin ; 

W  .  gwain.  —  Sansc.  tcahana.]    A   carriage   or 

vehicle  with  four  wheels.  Shak. 

Wagons  fraught  with  utensils  of  war.  ifilloH. 

*g-The  English  dictionaries  are  divided  with  re- 
gard to  the  orthography  of  this  word.  Some  ept-ll  it 
wagon  ;  but  a  majority,  waggon.  Todd  remarks  that 
«'  wagon  is  strictly  conformable  to  the  etymology,  but 
waggon  is  the  prevailing  form";  and  Smart  says 
^^  wagon  is  a  disu.sed  orthography."  In  the  United 
States,  however,  wagon  is  perhaps  the  more  common 
of  the  two  forms. 

wAg'QN,  v.  a.  To  carry  in  a  wagon.  Clarke. 
wAg'QN-A^E,  )  f^^  Money  paid  for  carriage  in 
WAG'GON-A^E,  )  a  wagon.  Johnson. 

wAg'ON-BoTL-?R,  «.  A  steam-boiler  with  a 
semicircular  top,  upright  ends  and  sides,  and  a 
flat  bottom  ;  —  introduced  bv  Watt,  who  subse- 
quently improved  it  by  slightly  arching  the  sides 
inwards  and  the  bottom  upw.-irds.       Tomlinson. 

WAg'ON-5R,   or   WAG'GON-pR,  n.     1.  One  who 

drives  a  wagon.  Shak, 

2.  A  constellation  ;  Charles's  AVain.  Dryden. 

WAG-ON-ETTE',  n.  A  wagon  to  carry  six  or 
eight  persons.  Simnwnds. 

wAg'ON-fCl,  n.  As  much  as  a  wagon  will 
hold!  Cliirke. 

wAg'QN-MAS'TPR,  n.  An  officer  in  charge  of 
a  baggage-train.  Sinimonds. 

WAg'ON-SPOKE,  n.  A  spoke  of  a  wheel  of  a 
wagon.  Shak. 

WAg 'OX-WRIGHT  (-rit),  n.  A  maker  of  wagons. 

twAG'QN-Y,  n.  Conveyance  or  transportation 
in  a  wiigon  or  in  wagons.  Mltun. 

WAg'TAIL,   n.      {Ornith.)   The 
common  name  of  birds  of  the 
sub-familv  MotaciHintr,  and  ge- 
nus  MotaciUa,    allied    to 
robin,  the    nightin- 
gale, the  wren,  and 
the    bluebird  ;  —  so 
named  from  the  con- 
stant   vibration     of  „  _.  ., 
the   tail    when    the  WagUd. 
body  is  in  motion.  Eng.  Cyc. 
The  pied  wagtail  ii  deservedly  admired  for  the  elegance 
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of  its  fonn,  as  well  as  for  the  activity  and  airy  lightness  ex- 
hibited in  all  its  actions.  I'arrell. 

WA-HA'BgE,  )  n.     One   of  a   Mussulman    sect, 

WA-HA'BY,     )  founded    about  the  year  1760,  by 

Abdel  \Vahab,  a  Mahometan  reformer.  Bratide. 

t  WAfD  (wad),  a.     Crushed;  weighed.         Shak. 

WAIF  (waf),  n.  [Law  L.  waivium ;  Law  Fr.  weif, 
wef. — See  Waive.] 

1.  {Eng.  Law.)  Something  stolen,  and  waived 
or  thrown  away  by  the  thief  in  order  to  avoid 
apprehension.  Blackstone. 

2.  Any  thing  found  astray  without  an  owner  ; 
an  cstray.  Johnson. 

t  WAIFT,  n.     A  waif.  Spenser. 

WAIL,  V.  a.  [L.  ejulo ;  It.  gtiajolare.  — W.  gwylo. 
—  Goth,  wail,  a  wailing.  —  Probably  from  A.  S. 
gyllan,  to  yell.  Richardson.']  ■\i.  wailed  ;  pp. 
WAILING,  WAILED.]  To  bemoan;  to  lament; 
to  deplore  ;  to  bewail ;  to  grieve  audibly  for. 

No  more  her  absent  lord  she  waih.  Pope. 

Wise  men  ne'er  wail  their  present  woes.  Sliak. 

WAIL,  V.  n.  To  grieve  or  express  sorrow  audi- 
bly ;  to  moan.     "  Weep  and  wa*^."  Shak. 

WAIL(wal),  n.  Audible  expression  of  sorrow; 
loud  lamentation  ;  wailing.  Thomson. 

\  WAlLED  (wald),  a.  [Goth,  icaljan,  to  choose.] 
Chosen  ;  choice.     "  Wailed  wine."        Chaucer. 

t  WAI  L'gR-ESS,  n.  A  female  who  wails.  Wickliffe. 

tWAIL'FUL,  a.     Sorrowful ;  mournful.       Shak. 

WAIL'ING,  n.      Audible  expression  of  sorrow; 

loud  lamentation  ;  moaning.  Spenser. 

Wail'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  wailing  manner ;  with 

wailing  ;  mourningly ;  lamentingly.         Clarke. 

t  WAIL'AipNT,  11.  Lamentation  ;  wailing.  Haclcet. 

t  WA I'M  5 NT,  V.  n.  To  lament ;  to  deplore ;  to  be- 
moan. —  See  Wayment.  Chaucer. 

WAIN  (wan),  »i.  [A.  S.  w.'Pn,  a  wain,  a  wagon. — 
W.  gwain,  a  carriage.  —  See  Wagon.] 

1.  A  wagon  ;  a  four-wheeled  vehicle.  Spenser. 

2.  (Asiron.)  A  constellation  ;  Charles's  Wain ; 
the  Wagoner.  Beau.  Sj  Fl. 

t  WAIN'A-BLE,  a.  Tillable,  as  land;  that  may  be 
ploughed  or  manured.  Crabb. 

t  WAIN'A(?E,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Lmo.)  The  team  and 
implements  of  husbandry  with  which  a  villein 
performed  his  services.  Burnll. 

WAIN'-BOTE,  n.  [A.  S.  iDcen,  a  wain,  and  bote, 
a  recompense.]  Timber  or  materials  for  re- 
pairing wains  or  wagons  ;  cart-bote.         Clarke. 

WAIN'— ROPE,  n.  A  large  cord  or  rope  for  bind- 
ing a  load  on  a  wain  or  wagon ;  a  cart-rope.  Shak. 

II  WAIN'SCOT  [wen'skot,  S.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  wan'skot, 
E.  Ja.  C.  Wb.  W.  Johnston;  wen'skot  or  wan'- 
skot, W.\  wen'skot  or  win'skot,  K.'\,  n.  [Dut. 
wagenschot.']  {Arch.)  The  bounding  or  wooden 
lining  on  the  interior  surface  of  a  wall.  Bacon, 
ef^"  I  have  given  the  common  sound  of  this  word, 
and  as  it  is  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  adopted  in  Steele's  Grammar.  Mr. 
Perry  pronounces  tlie  first  syllable  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  man  ;  hut  W.  Johnston,  who  pronounces  both 
this  word  and  waistcoat  regularly,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  correct."     fValker. 

I  WAIN'SCOT,  V.  a.  \i.  WAINSCOTED  ;  pp.  wain- 
scoting, WAINSCOTED.] 

1.  To  line  or  case  with  wainscot;  to  put  a 
wooden  lining  on.  Bacon. 

2.  'I'o  line  with  any  material,  as  a  room. 
"  Wainssoted  with  looking-glass."         Addison. 

WAIN'SCOT-Ing,  n.  A  wainscot,  or  materials 
for  making  a  wainscot.  Burnet. 

VAIN'WRlGHT  (wan'rit),  n.  A  maker  of  wains 
or  wagons  ;  a  wagon-wright.  Clarke. 

WAiR  (wir),  n.  {Carp.)  A  plank  six  feet  long 
and  one  foot  broad.  Bailey. 

WAIST  (wast),  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.— 
W.  gwfisg;  gw%squ,  to  squeeze,  to  press  or 
bmd.  Johnson.  — Vrom  icaste,  beins:  the  small- 
er, wasting,  or  diminishing  pnrt.     Rirhnrdson.'] 

1.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  body  just  above 
the  hips  ;  —  often  used  of  the  part  extending 
from  the  armpits  to  just  above  the  hips.  Milton. 

2.  {Naut.)  That  part  of  the  upper  deck  be- 
tween the  quarter-deck  and  the  forecastle. Dawa. 


WAlST'BAND   (wast'bjnd),   n.      1.  That  part  of 
breeches,  pantaloons,  drawers,  &c.,  which  en- 
circles the  waist.  Tatler. 
2.  A  sash  worn  by  ladies.                Simmonds. 

WAIST'-CLOTH,  n.    1.  A  cloth  or  wrapper  worn 

around  the  waist.  Simmonds. 

2.  {A^aut.)  A  covering  of  canvas  or  tarpaul- 

ing  for  a  hammock,  stowed  on  the  gangways,  in 

the  waist.  Alar.  Diet. 

WAISTCOAT  fwas'kot  or  w6s'kot)  [wes'kSt,  W. 
J. ;  wast'kot,  P.  ;  wast'kot  or  wes'kot,  F. ;  was'- 
kot  or  w6s'kut,  K. ;  wast'kot,  colloquially  wes'kot, 
Sm.],  n.  [icaist  and  coat.]  An  inner  garment 
with  holes  for  the  arms,  and  extending  to  the 
waist ;  a  vest ;  a  jacket.  Browne. 

4®-  "  This  word  has  fallen  into  the  general  con- 
traction observable  in  similar  compounds,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  not  so  irrecoverably  as  some  others  have 
done.  It  would  scarcely  sound  pedantic  if  both  parts 
of  the  word  were  pronounced  with  equal  distinct- 
ness."    Walker. 

Strait  waistcoat,  a  strait  jacket. — See  Strait- 
WAISTCOAT. 

t  WAIST-COAT-EER',  n.  A  woman  wearing  a 
waistcoat,  or  thought  worthy  to  do  so.  Massinger. 

WAIST'gR,  n.  {Naut.)  A  hand  or  seaman  sta- 
tioned in  the  waist  of  a  man-of-war.  Dana. 

WAIT  (wat),  V.  n.  [It.  guatare,  to  gaze,  to  watch, 
to  wait  for;  Fr.  guetter,  to  watch.  —  Dut.  tcach- 
ten,  to  watch,  to  wait,  to  stay.]  \i.  avaited  ;  pp. 
WAITING,  WAITED.]  To  Stay,  as  in  expecta- 
tion ;  —  to  delay  ;  to  tarry. 

All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait,  till  my 
change  come.  Job  xiv.  14. 

He  never  suffered  any  body  to  wait  that  came  to  speak 

with  him,  though  upon  a  mere  visit.  Fell. 

Haste,  my  dear  father;  't  is  no  time  to  watt.         Dryden. 

To  wait  on  or  upon,  to  pay  attendance  ;  to  call  on 
or  visit.  "  One  morning,  waiting  on  him  at  Causliam." 
Denham.  To  attend,  as  a  servant ;  to  perform  services 
for.  "  As  his  slaves,  to  wait  on  you."  Dryden.  To 
attend  to.  "  fVait  upon  him  with  whom  you  speak 
with  your  eye."  Bacon.  To  follow  as  a  consequence. 
"  That  ruin  which  7caits  on  such  a  supine  temper." 
Decay  of  Ckristian  Piety. 

WAIT,  V.  a.     1.  To  stay  or  remain  for  ;  to  await. 

And  wait  with  longing  looks  their  promised  guide.    Dnitlen. 

2.  To  attend,  as  with  respect  or  submission. 

He  chose  a  thousand  horse,  the  flower  of  all 

His  warlike  troops,  to  wait  the  funeral.  Dryden. 

3.  To  attend  or  follow  as  a  consequence. 

Such  doom 
Waits  luxury  and  lawless  care  of  gain.  Philips. 

Syn.  —  See  Attend,  Await. 

WAIT,  n.     [Goth,  wahts,  watches.] 

1.  Ambush.     "  To  lie  in  icait.  Johnson. 

Why  sat'st  thou  like  an  enemy  in  wait?  Milton. 

2.  A  watcher  ;  a  watchman.     Prompt.  Parv. 

3.  pi.  Itinerant  musicians  who  play  at  night ; 
serenaders.  Beau  4f  Fl. 

This  noun  [waits]  has  no  singular  number,  and  for- 
merly signified  hautboys.  Busby. 

Tlie  musicians  who  plav  by  night  in  the  streets  at  Christ- 
mas are  still  called  the  wails.  ifares. 

WAIT'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  waits  ;  an  attendant ; 
a  servant  in  attendance,  particularly  in  a  house 
of  entertainment.  Milton. 

The  waiters  remitted  their  complaisance,  and,  instead  of 
contending  to  light  me  up  stairs,  suffered  me  to  wait  for  some 
minutes  by  the  bar.  Hambler, 

2.  A  tray  or  salver  such  as  is  used  in  waiting 
at  table.  Simmonds. 

Syn.  — See  Tray. 

WAIT'ING,  a.     That  waits ;  attending. 

WAIT'ING-LY,  af?.    By  waiting.  Clarke. 

WAIT'ING— MAID,  n.  A  female  servant  attending 
a  lady;  a  waiting-woman.  Cowley. 

WAIT'ING-WOM-AN  (-wftm-9n),  w.  A  woman 
who  attends ;  a  waiting-maid.  Swift. 

WAIT'RgSS,  n.  A  female  who  waits  or  attends  ; 
a  female  waiter  ;  a  waiting  maid.  Observer. 

WAIVE  (wav),   V.  a.       [Old    Fr.   guesvei:]      [i. 

WAIVED  ;   pp.  AVAIVING,  WAIVED.] 

1.  To  relinquish  ;  to  forego  ;  to  put  off. 

Pitt  long  consented  to  traire  his  just  claims.       iV.  Jiril.  Ret: 

2.  (Law.)  To  throw  away,  as  a  thief  does,  in 
his  flight,  goods  which  he  has  stolen  ; — to  re- 
linquish voluntarily,  asariuht;  —  formerly,  in 
English  law,  to  forsake  ;  to  desert ;  to  abandon. 


"  A  man  was   said  to  waive  the  company  of 
thieves."  Burrill. 

e^  The  term  was  applied  to  a  woman,  in  the  same 
sense  as  outlaw  to  a  man.  A  woman  could  not  be  out- 
lawed, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  because,  ac- 
cording to  Bracton,  she  was  never  in  law,  that  is  'in  a 
frankpledge  or  decennary  ;  but  she  might  be  waived 
and  held  as  abandoned.     Burrill.  ' 

WAIVE,  n.    {Law.)  A  woman  put  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  ;  a  female  outlaw.   Whishaw. 

WAIVED  (wavd),  p.  a.     1.  Relinquished. 

2.  {Law.)  Forsaken  by  the  law;— applied 
especially  to  a  woman.  —  See  Waive.       Crabb. 

WAIV'pR,    n.     {Law.)  Relinquishment,  or  refu- 
sal to  accept,  of  a  right  or  advantage.  Whishaw. 

WAIVURE,  n.    The  act  of  waiving,     [r.]      Peel. 

WAI'WODE,  n.    See  Vaivode. 

WAKE,  V.  n.      [M.  Goth,  waken ;  A.  S.  wacan, 

'  awacan,  wacian ;  Dut.  waken,  wckken  ;  Ger.  wa- 

chen;  Dan.  vaagne,  vcekke;  Sw.  vakna,  vdcka.] 

[i.  waked  ;  pp.  WAKING,  WAKED.] 

1.  To  be  awake  ;  not  to  sleep ;  to  waken.Locyle. 

Praying  still  did  wake,  and  waking  did  lament.      Spenser. 

pillions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 

Unseen,  both  when  we  xoake,  and  when  we  sleep.    Milton. 

2.  To  be  roused  from  sleep ;  to  be  awakened ; 
to  awake.     "  Whereat  I  waked."  Milton. 

3.  To  sit  up  in  festivity ;  to  feast  or  carouse 
late  at  night ;  to  revel. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse.     Shak. 

4.  To  be  alive ;  to  be  put  in  action  or  motion. 

Gentle  airs  to  fan  the  earth  now  waked. '  Millon. 

WAKE,  V.  a.     1.  To  rouse  from  sleep;  to  awake; 
to  waken  ;  to  awaken.  Shak. 

The  angel  that  talked  with  me  came  again  and  waked  me, 
as  a  man  tnat  is  wakened.  Zech.  iv.  I. 

2.  To  arouse ;  to  excite ;  to  put  in  action  or 
motion.    "  IFaAe  up  the  mighty  men."  Joe/iii.  9. 

To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art.      Prol.  to  Cato. 

3.  To  bring  or  restoi-e  to  life  again,  as  from 
the  sleep  of  death; -to  revive;  to  reanimate. 

The  second  life 
Waked  in  the  renovation  of  the  just.  Milton. 

4.  To  watch  or  attend  in  the  night,  as  a 
corpse.  Calknder. 

WAKE,   n.      1.    fThe   act   of  waking;    waking. 
"  'Twixt  sleep  and  icake."  Old  Song. 

2.  State  of  forbearing  sleep  ;  vigil ;  nightly 
festival.     "  Merry  wakes."  Milton. 

3.  A  parish  festival  held  at  the  dedication  of 
a  church,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  its  dedi- 
cation ; —  so  called  because  originally  held  at 
night.  C.  Richardson. 

4.  The  watching  or  the  sitting  up  of  persons 
during  the  night  with  a  corpse.     [Ireland.] 

5.  'ihe  track  left  by  a  vessel  in  passing 
through  the  water.  .      Mar.  Diet. 

To  be  in  the  wake  of,  {JVaut.)  to  be  directly  astern  of, 
as  a  vessel.  Brandt, 

WAKE'FUL,  a.     1.   Being   awake ;   awake ;   not 
sleeping,  or  not  disposed  to  sleep  ;  sleepless. 

Dissembling  sleep,  but  wakeful  with  the  flight.       Dryden. 

2.  Vigilant ;  watchful ;  observant.      Spenser. 

Syn. —  Wakefulness  relates  to  the  body  ;  watchful- 
ness and  vigilance  to  the  mind  or  will.  A  person  may 
be  wakeful  without  being  watchful  or  vigilant ;  but  he 
cannot  be  watchful  without  being  wakeful.  A  person 
may  be  wakeful  when  lie  would  wish  to  be  asleep. 
Wakeful  liahit  ;  watchful  against  danger ;  vigilant  in 
the  performance  of  duty. 

WAKE'FUL-LY,  ad.    In  a  wakeful  manner;  with 
wakefulness.  Johtison. 

WAKE'Fi)L-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  wake- 
ful ;  indisposition  or  inability  to  sleep.      More. 
2.  Want  of  sleep  ;  sleeplessness.  Bacon. 

WAKE'MAn,   n.      The    chief  magistrate   of  the 
town  of  Rippon,  in  England.  Wiishaw. 

WAK'EN  (wa'kn),  V.  n.    \i.  WAKENED ;  pp.  WAK- 
ENING,    WAKENED.] 

1.  To  be  roused  from  sleep  ;  to  awake. 

Early  Turnus  wakening  with  the  light.  Dryden. 

2.  To  watch  ;  to  be  or  continue  sleepless. 

The  eves  of  heaven,  that  nightly  waken 
To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  Maker.     £eav.  !( tU 

WAK'EN  (wa'kn),  v.  a.     1.  To  rouse  from  sleep; 
to  wake  ;  to  awake  ;  to  awaken. 

He  was  wakened  with  the  noise.  Spenter 
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2.  To  excite ;  to  arouse  ;  to  put  in  motion. 

Then  Homer's  and  Tyrtteus'  martial  mu»o 

Waienetl  the  world.  Rotcommon. 

3.  To  produce ;  to  excite  ;  to  call  forth. 

They  int;-oduce 
Their  sacred  aong,  and  waken  ruptures  high.        Milton. 

WAK'EN-pil  (vva  kii-?r),  n.  One  who  wakens. 

WAK'EN-ING,  71.     1.  Act  of  one  who  wakens. 
2.  {Scotch  Law.)  Revival  of  an  action.  BurriU. 

WAK'^R,  M.     1.  One  who  wakes,  or  rouses  from 

sleep.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  One  who  watches ;  watcher.  Prompt.  Pan. 

WAKE'ROB-IN.  n.  {Bot.)  A  European  plant  of 
the  genus  Arum.  Miller. 

WAK'ING,  n.    1.  The  act  of  waking,  or  the  state 

or  period  of  being  awake.  Butler. 

2.  t  A  watch.     "  About  the  fourth  wakitig  of 

the  night."  Wicktiffe. 

WAL'CHA-WITE,  n.  A  resinous,  organic  com- 
pound, occurring  in  yellow,  transparent  masses, 
often  striped  with  brown ;  —  formerly  called 
retlnite.  Dana. 

WAl-DEN'SE?,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  Christian 
sect  which  arose  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  in  certain  valleys  of  Piedmont,  probably 
founded  by  Peter  Waldo,  a  merchant  of  Lyons. 
4cg='  Historians  have  confounded  them,  on  the  one 
band,  with  the  Vaiidois,  who  appear,  although  tlieir 
history  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  to  he  an  older 
and  separate  people  ;  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  Al- 
bipenses.  They  appear  to  have  nearly  resembled  the 
modern  Moravians.  Tliey  had  ministers  of  their  own 
appointment,  and  denied  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  and 
of  capital  punishment.  In  other  respects  their  opin- 
ions probably  were  not  far  removed  from  those  usu- 
ally called  Protestant.     Brande.    Eden. 

WALE,  n.  [A.  S.  walan,  wales,  marks  of  stripes.] 

1.  A  ridge  or  elevation  on  the  skin,  produced 
by  the  stroke  of  a  rod  or  whip;  —  written  also 
weal,  and  wheal. 

The  wales  or  marks  of  stripes  and  lashes.  Holland. 

2.  A  ridge  in  the  surface  of  cloth.  Beau  Sg  Fl. 

3.  {Naut.)  One  of  the  strong  planks  in  the 
side  of  a  vessel,  extending  throughout  her  en- 
tire length,  fore  and  aft.  Daiia. 

WALE,  V.  a.      \i.    AVALED  ;  pp.  WALIXG,  WALED.] 

To  mark  with  wales,  as  by  a  rod.  Bp.  Hall. 

WAL-HAL'L.A,  n.    See  Valhalla.         Brande. 

WALK  (wak),  V.  n.  [From  Ger.  waUen,  to  move 
in  an  undulating  manner,  to  walk,  to  wander. 
Wachter.  —  From  A.  S.  wealcan,  to  roll,  to  tum- 
ble, to  revolve,  to  return  often.  Skinner.  — 
Goth,  valka;    I3elg.   wilken.      Thomson.^      \i. 

WALKED  ;    pp.  WALKING,  AVALKED.] 

1.  To  move  with  slow  or  moderate  steps ;  to 
move  by  alternately  setting  one  foot  before  the 
other  without  running,  or  so  that  one  foot  is  set 
down  before  the  other  is  taken  up. 

A  man  was  seen  walking  before  the  door.         Clarendon. 

2.  To  move  or  go  on  the  feet,  without  run- 
ning, for  exercise  or  for  amusement. 

Think  you  to  walk  forth  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  move  with  the  slo  vest  pace,  as  a  horse  ; 
not  to  run,  trot,  gallop,  or  amble.  Johnson. 

4.  tTo  move  or  be  in  motion,  as  a  clamorous 
tongue  ;  to  wag.    [Low.] 

Her  tongue  did  walk 
In  foul  reproach  and  terms  of  vile  despite.  Spenser. 

5.  To  act ;  to  proceed  ;  to  take  part. 

Do  you  think  I  'd  walk  in  any  plot 

Where  Madam  Seuipronia  should  take  place  of  me? 

£.  Janton. 

6.  To  move  with  moderate  steps  in  sleep. 

When  was  it  she  last  walked^  Shak. 

7.  To  appear,  as  a  ghost  or  spectre. 

It  then  drows  near  the  season 
wherein  the  spirit  is  wont  to  walk.  Shak. 

8.  To  move  oft' ;  to  depart ;  to  range.     Shak. 

He  will  make  their  cows  and  garrans  to  icalk.         Spenrer. 

9.  To  go  ;  to  travel ;  to  proceed.    John  vii.  1. 

10.  To  act  or  to  live  in  any  particular  man- 
ner ;  to  conduct  one's  self ;  to  behave. 

Hehnth  showed  me,  man,  what  is  good:  and  what  doth 

the  I.ord  require  nt  thee  but  to  do  iustly,  aud  to  love  mercy, 

and  to  walk  linmhly  with  thy  (Jod  ?  JJic.  vi.'S. 

I  'II  love  with  fear  the  only  God,  and  tcaft 

As  in  his  presence.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Move. 

WAlk  (wawk),  V.  a.  1.  To  pass  through  or  in 
by  walking  ;  to  perambulate. 


I  do  not  without  danger  leatk  theie  itreeti.  Shak. 

Through  the  dear  might  of  Uim  that  walked  the  waves. 

Milton. 

2.  To  cause  to  walk.     "  To  walk  my  ambling 

gelding."  Shak. 

lie  walked  hU  hone  In  the  meadow.  Johnmn. 

To  walk  the  plank,  to  walk  down  and  off  a  plank 
projecting  from  the  side  of  a  vessel  over  the  water, 
as  iHirsuns  captured  by  pirates,  and  thus  drowned  by 
them.  BarlUU. 

WAlk  (\vawk),  n.    1.  Act  of  walking.         Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  walking  for  exercise  or  for 
amusement.     "  Our  evenmg  walks."         Pope. 

To  take  a  walk  in  a  neighboring  wood.  Addifon. 

3.  The  slowest  gait  of  a  horse  or  other  ani- 
mal, as  distinguished  from  a  run,  a  trot,  aii  am- 
ble, a  canter,  &c.  Farrier's  Diet. 

4.  Mfinner  of  walking ;  gait ;  step  ;  carriage. 
"The  loalk,  the  nods,  the  gesture."       Dryden. 

5.  A  place  for  walking,  or  the  space  or  cir- 
cuit through  which  one  walks. 

He  usually  from  hence  to  the  palace  gate 

Slakes  it  his  walk.  Shak. 

6.  An  avenue  set  with  trees  or  laid  out  in  a 
grove  or  wood.  Milton. 

The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious.  Shak. 

7.  Way  ;  road ;  range  ;  path.  Dryden. 
If  that  may  bo  your  walk,  you  have  not  far.  Milton. 

8.  Region  ;  space.  "Those  who  are  ambitious 
of  treading  the  great  walk  of  history."  lieytiolds. 

9.  Manner  or  course,  as  of  life ;  conduct. 

10.  A  sort  of  fish.  Ainsworth. 

11.  The  district  of  a  city  served  by  a  milk- 
man ;  a  milk-walk.  Simmonds. 

t  wAlK  (wak),  V.  a.  [Ger.  vaUcen.']  To  tread  or 
press,  as  yarn;  to  full;  to  mill.  Jiaitall. 

WALK'A-BLE  (wawk'ti-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
walked  over  ;  fit  lo  walk  on.  "  A  more  walka- 
ble  country."     [k.]  Cotrper. 

WAlk'PR  (wawk'er),  n.  1.  One  who  walks.  Gay. 

2.  One  who  acts  or  lives  in  a  particular  man- 
ner.    "  Disorderly  walkers."         Bp.  Compton. 

3.  {Forest  Law.)  A  forester  with  a  certain 
part  of  a  forest  assigned  to  his  care.   Whishaw. 

twALK'^R  (wawk'er),  n.  [Ger.  walker;  Dan. 
valker;  Sv!.  valkare.']     A  fuller.  WickUffe. 

WA  LK'JNG,n.l.  Act  of  one  who  or  that  which  walks. 
2.  A  mode  of  acting  or  living.  Bale, 

WALK'ING-CANE,  n.     A  walking-stick.     Booth. 

WAlK'|NG-FERN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  club- 
moss  {Lycopodium).  Loudon. 

WAlk'ING-LEAF,  n.  {Bot.)  A  small  fern  of  the 
U.  S.  which  roots  at  the  tip  of  the  leaf  or  frond 
and  produces  a  new  one,  and  so  on ;  Campto- 
sortts  rhizophyllus.  Gray. 

WALK'JNG-PA'PgR§,  n.  pi.  Orders  to  leave; 
dismissal.  [Colloquial  or  vulgar,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

WALK'JNG-STAfF  fwawk'ing-stftf),  n.  A  stick 
or  staff"  used  in  walking  ;  a  walking-stick. 

WAlK'JNG-STIcK,  n.  1.  A  stick  or  cane  to  walk 
with  ;  a  walking-staff";  a  cane.  Foote. 

2.  {Ent.)  A  name  given  to  those  species  of 
orthopterous  insects  of  the  family  Phasmidce 
which  are  wingless,  have  the  body  long  and 
slender,  and  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  vege- 
table structures.  Baird. 

wAlL,  n.  [A.  S.  weall,  waM;  Frs.  walle;  Dtit. 
wal;  Ger.  wall;  Dan.  val,  a  shore,  a  bank; 
Sw.  vail,  a  dam,  a  dike,  a  shore.  —  Ir.  balla,  a 
wall ;  Gael,  hnllndh,  hallu  \  W.  (iwal.  —  Slav. 
wal.  — L.  vallum,  a  wall,  a  fortification.  —  From 
A.  S.  tiyilan,  to  join  together.    Tooke.'] 

1.  A  continuous  work  or  structure  of  stone, 
brick,  or  other  materials,  raised  to  some  height, 
and  intended  for  an  enclosure,  or  a  defence,  or 
for  other  purposes  ; — the  side  of  a  building. 

All  these  cities  were  fenced  with  high  walls.      Dent.  iii. ,?. 

In  the  same  hour  came  forth  flneers  of  a  man's  hand,  and 
wrote  over  airainst  the  candlestick  upon  the  plaster  of  the 
wall  of  the  king's  palace.  /Mw.  v.  S. 

Walls  form  the  universal  exteriors  of  houses,  temples, 
churches,  and  other  huildinirs,  and  are  also  frequently  raised 
around  a  town  or  city  to  defend  it  fhim  the  assaults' of  ene- 
mies. HrittoH. 

2.  {Mil.)  Fortification ;  work  for  defence  ;  — 
commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

I  wish  tindaunted  to  defend  the  walh.  Dri/den. 

3.  {Xaiit.)  A  large  knot  in  the  end  of  a  rope ; 
a  wall-knot.  Dana. 


To  go  to  the  wall,  to  I)e  hard  pressed  ;  to  be  driven 
to  the  extremity  of  defondinjf  one's  •elf:  — to    be 

slighted  ;  to  be  put  one  Ride To  take  the  vail,  to 

take  tlie  upper  or  chief  place  ;  not  to  yield  or  give 
place.  "  I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  mau  or  inaid  of 
Montague's."  Shak. 

WALL,  v. a.  \i   WALLED  ;  pp    WALLING,  WALLED.] 

1.  To  enclose  or  surround  with  a  wall  or  with 
walls.    "  To  wall  himself  up."  Beau.  ^  FL 

[Houses]  enclosed  or  lealled  on  eveiy  side  with  reeds  neat- 
ly put  together.  Cuok. 

2.  To  defend  by  a  wall  or  by  walls. 

Seven  walled  towns  of  strength.  Shak. 

3.  To  fill  or  close  with  a  wall.     "  Walling  up 
that  part  of  the  church."  Littleton. 

wAll,  v.  n.    To  make  a  wall,     [a.]  Milton. 

WAL-LA'«HI-AN,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Walla- 
chia,  a  principality  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  P.  Cyc. 

WAL-LA'jCHI-AN,  n.  {Geoff.)  A  native  or  an  in- 
habitant of  Wallachia.  Murray. 

WALL'-CREEP-5R,  n.  {Or7iith.)  A  small  Euro- 
pean bird,  which  climbs  over  the  vertical  faces 
of  rocks  and  walls,  and  feeds  on  insects ;  Ttcho- 
droma  muraria.  Baird. 

wALL'-CRgSS,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
cruciferous,  evergreen,  herbaceous  plants  of  the 
gentis  Arabis,  most  of  the  species  of  which 
grow  in  dry,  stony  places,  and  on  walls.  The 
flowers  in  most  instances  are  white  ;  and  their 
fruit  is  a  linear  silique  with  flat  valves.  Eny.  Cyc. 

WAll'^R,  n.  A  mason  :  —  a  man  employed  to 
load  flats  or  river-boats.  Simmonds. 

VVAL'LgR-lTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  ortho- 
clase  ;  —  called  also  lenzinite.  Brooke. 

WAL'LfT  (wBl'let),  n.  [A.  S.  weallian,  to  go 
abroad,  to  travel ;  wealh,  a  stranger.  —  It.  rali- 
gia,  valigetta;  Sp.  muleta.  —  Arm.  ralette.'] 

1.  A  bag  for  carrying  the  necessaries  of  a 
traveller ;  a  knapsack.  Addison. 

2.  Any  thing  hanging  like  a  pouch  or  bag. 
"  WaUets  of  flesh."  Shak. 

3.  A  pedler's  pack  or  bundle.  Simmonds. 

4.  A  pocket-book  for  money.  Clarke. 

WAL-LfT-EER'  (w6I-l?t-Sr'),  n.  One  who  carries 
a  wallet  or  knapsack ;  a  traveller,    [r.]     Toilet. 

WALL'-EYE  (wai'l),  n.  [;From  Old  Eng.  whalU, 
whaule,  wholly,  which  Todd  thinks  may  be  from 
W.  gwawl,  light,  but  which  Richardson  derives 
frtra  A.  S.  hwelan,  to  wither,  to  pine  away,  to 
putrefy.]  An  eye  having  a  white  or  very  light 
gray  iris,  occurring  chiefly  in  horses.  —  See 
Wall-eyed.  B.  Jonson. 

WAlL'-EVED  (wai'ld),  a.  liaving  a  wall-eye  or 
wall-eyes  ;  having  an  eye  or  eyes  with  a  white 
or  very  light  gray  iris,  as  a  horse.  Shak.  Youatt. 
0=-  In  the  north  of  England,  persons  are  said  to 
be  wall-eyed  when  the  white  of  the  eye  is  very  large 
and  turned  to  one  side.     Brocketu 

WAlL'FLOV^-PR,  n.  {Bot.)  The  English  name 
of  ornamental  evergreen,  cruciferous  plants,  of 
the  genus  Chcirant/tus,  the-most  noted  of  which 
is  Cheiranthus  Cheiri. 

t(gr  The  common  wall-fiower  (Cheiranthus  Cheiri)  is 
found  wild  tliroughoiit  Kunipo  on  old  walls  and  in 
stony  places,  and  almost  constantly  amongst  the  ru- 
ins of  old  castles  :  on  this  account  it  is  a  great  favor- 
ite with  poets,  and  is  [lopularly  regarded  as  an  emblem 
of  faithfulness  in  adversity.  The  flower  is  subject 
to  considerable  varieties  of  color,  but  is  commonly  a 
brown-yellow.  On  account  of  the  agreeable  odor  o( 
its  flowers,  the  plant  has  been  transferre«l  to  the  tlow- 
or-bordcrs  of  gard(>ns,  and  a  numl>er  of  distinct  vari- 
eties have  lieeii  produced.     Eng.  Cyr. 

WALL'FRriT(warfrdt),  II.  Fruit  planted  against 
a  wall  in  order  to  be  ripened.  Mortimer. 

WAlL'JNG,  n.   Walls,  or  materials  for  walls.   CI. 

WAlL'|NG-\vAX,  n.  A  composition  of  wax  and 
tallow,  used  by  etchers  and  engravers,  to  make 
a  wall  or  bank  round  the  edge  of  a  plate,  so  as  to 
form  a  trough  into  which  to  pour  the  acid  over  the 
lines  cut  through  the  etching-ground.  FairhoU. 

wAlL'KNc'^T,  n.  {Saut.)  A  sort  of  large  knot 
made  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  by  untwisting  the 
strands  and  interweaving  them.  Mar.  Diet. 

WAlL'— LoOsE,  n.    A  sort  of  bug.       Aitisicorth. 

W.XLL'MOSS,  n.   Moss  growing  on  walls.  SmarL 
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WAL-LOON',  n.  [Fr.  Wallon.']  A  native,  or  an 
inhabitant,  of  the  country  lying  between  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Lys,  a  part  of  the  former  French 
Flanders :  — the  language  of  the  Walloons.£wey. 
Walloon  guard,  the  body  guard  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch, —  first  selecteu  from  the  Walloons,  and  so 
named  by  the  Uiike  of  Alva.  Pulleyn. 

WAL'LOP  (wSI'Iop),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  iceallan,  to  boil, 
to  spout  or  spring  up;  Dut.  icellen;  Sw.  wctl- 
laiipp,  uppsvalla. — See  Well,  ».]  [i.  wal- 
loped ;    pp.     WALLOPING,    WALLOPED.]         To 

boil  or  bubble  up: — to  waddle: — to  move 
quickly  with  great  effort:  —  to  gallop  : — to  be 
slatternly.    [Local,  Eng.]       Brockett.     Wright. 

WAL'LOP  (wSl'lop),  V.  a.     1.  To  wrap  up  tempo- 
rarily :  —  to  tumble  over.  [Local,  Eng.]    Wright. 
2.  To  beat ;  to  thrash  ;  to  flog ;  to  drub.   [Lo- 
cal, Eng.,  and  vulgar,  U.  S.]    Halliwell.  Bartlett. 

WAL'LOP  (wSl'lop),  n.  1.  A  thick  piece  of  fat ;  a 
lump.'   [Local,' Eng.]  Wright. 

2.  A  quick  motion,  with  agitation  of  the 
clothes,  especially  when  ragged  :  — noise  caused 
by  this  motion: — a  sudden  and  severe  blow. 
[Scotland.]  W.  Scott.     Jamieson. 

WAL'LOP-ING  (w51'lop-Ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who,  or  that  which,  wallops. 

2.  A  beating ;  a  flogging.     [Low.]  Neal. 

WAL'LOW  (wSl'lo),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  walwian,  tceal- 
wian,  bewealwian.  —  L.  volvo,  to  roll.]  [*'.  wal- 
lowed ;  pp.  WALLOWING,  WALLOWED.] 

1.  To  roll  one's  body,  as  in  mire;  to  roll. 

Amasa  walloice.d  in  blood.  2  Sam.  xx.  12. 

A  boar  was  v:allowiiuj  in  the  water.      VEatrange. 

2.  To  move  heavily  and  clumsily. 

Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait.       Milton. 

3.  To  live  in  any  state  of  filth  or  gross  vice. 

A  man  wallowing  iu  liis  native  impurity.  South. 

4.  [A.  S.  wealtciaii.']  To  wither  ;  to  fade. 
[Scot.,  and  local,  Eng.]      Jamieson.    Halliwell. 

WAL'LOW  (wSI'lo),  V.  a.  To  roll  one's  self. 
"  Wallow  thyself  in  ashes."     [u.]       Jer.  vi.  26. 

WAL'LOW,  n.     A  heavy,  rolling  gait.       Dryden. 

WAL'LOW-pR   (wbl'lo-er),   n.      1.  One   who,    or 

that  which,  wallows.  Netih. 

2.  {Machinery.)  A  lantern,  lantern-wheel,  or 

trundle. —  See  Lanteun-wheel.  Brande. 

WAL'LOW-iNG  (wol'lo-ing),  n.  The  act  of  one 
who,  or  that  which,  wallows.  2  Pet.  ii.  22. 

tWAL'LOW-ISH  (w«rio-Tsh),  a.  [Scot,  wahh, 
weUche.']     Nauseous;  insipid;  flat.     Overbury. 

WAlL'— PA-PpR,  n.  Paper  for  the  walls  of  rooms  ; 
paper-hangings.  Simnionds. 

wAlL-PEL'LI-TO-RY,  n.  (Bat.)  A  low  and  home- 
ly European  plant  growing  on  old  walls  and  rub- 
bish ;  Parietaria  officinalis.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WAlL-PKN'NV-WORT  (-wurt),  n.  A  plant ;  na- 
velwort ;  Cotyledon  Umbilicus.  Crabb, 

WALL'-PKP-PgR,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  growing  on 
walls,  roofs,  rocks,  &c.,  having  a  hot,  biting 
taste;  acrid  stone-crop  ;  mossy  stone-crop ;  Se- 
dum  acre.  Eng.  Cyc.    Gray. 

WAlL'PIe,  n.     A  kind  of  plant.  Smart. 

wAll'-PIECE,  n.  (Mil.)  A  gun  or  cannon 
mounted  on  a  wall.  W.  Scott. 

WAlL'-PLATE,  n.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber 
placed  along  the  top  of  a  wall,  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  roof-timbers,  or  placed  on  a  wall  to 
receive  the  joists  of  a  floor.  Britten. 

wAll'-ROCK,  71.  Granular  limestone,  used  for 
making  walls.     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

wAll'-RIJE  (wai'ru),  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
fern,  growing  on  old  walls,  rocks,  &c. ;  Aspleni- 
um  Ruta-murana.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WALL'-Sip-pn,  «.  (Naut.)  Noting  a  vessel  hav- 
ing the  sides  running  up  perpendicularly  from 
the  bends; — opposed  to  tumbling  home,  or 
flaring  out.  Dana. 

WALL -SPRING,  n.  A  spring  issuing  from 
stratified  rocks.  '  Smart. 

WAll'WORT  (wai'wurt),  n.  (Bot.)  Dwarf-elder 
or  danewort.  "  Johnson. 


Walrus. 


t  WAlm  (w&m),  V.  n.    To  whelm.  Holland. 

WAL'NUT,  n.  [A.  S.  loal-hnut  ;  Dut.  walnoot, 
from  A.  S.  wealh,  a  foreigner  ;  Old  Ger.  tcnle,  and 
Dut.  7ioot ;  Ger.  wallnuss ;  Dan.  vahu'/d ;  Sw. 
vahil/t.l  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  trees, 
and  their  fruit  or  nut,  of  the  genus  Juglans. 
The  flowers  are  unisexual,  and  those  containing 
the  stamens  and  pistils  grow  on  the  same  tree. 
g^'  The  wood  of  the  walnut  is  valuable  for  furni- 
ture, &c.,  especially  that  of  the  black  walnut  {Jaglans 
nigra),  a  large  North  American  tree.  The  gray  wal- 
nut, or  butternut  {Jaglans  cinerea),  is  also  a  North 
American  tree.  The  European  walnut  {Juglans  regia) 
is  a  native  of  Persia  ;  the  nuts  of  this  species  are  su- 
perior to  those  of  any  other.  In  the  United  States, 
the  name  walnut  is  often  given  to  hickory  trees,  which 
were  formerly  included  in  the  genus  Juglans,  but 
which  now  constitute  the  genus  Carya.  Eng.  Cyc. 
Oray. 

WAl'RUS,  n. 
[Dut.  walrus  ; 
wal,  in  wal- 
visch,  a  whale, 
and»'os,ahorse; 
Ger,  wallross ; 
Dan.  hvalros  ; 
Sw.  valkoss.'] 
(Zool.)  A  large  mammal  of  the  family  Phocidce, 
inhabiting  the  arctic  seas,  covered  with  close 
hair,  and  having  two  large  canine  teeth  or  tusks 
in  the  upper  jaw,  which  are  very  valuable  as 
ivory  ;  the  morse  ;  the  sea-horse  ;  the  sea-cow ; 
Trichechus  rosmarus.  Eng.  Cyc.     Baird. 

wAlt,  a.  [A.  S.  wcelfan,  to  roll,  to  welter.] 
(Naut.)  Crank  ;  inclined  to  lean  over  or  roll  a 
great  deal ;  walty.     [ii.]  Hubbard. 

t  WAl'T^R,  v.  n.  To  roll  one's  body  ;  to  welter; 
to  wallow.  —  See  Welter.  Sir  T.  More. 

wAl'TRON,  n.    A  walrus,     [r.]  Woodward. 

wAlT'Y,  a.  (Naut.)  Inclined  to  roll  much,  as 
a  vessel ;  crank  ;  wait,     [r.] 

This  ship  is  so  crank  and  walty.  Longfellow. 

WAlTZ  (wait/,),  71.  [Dut.  wals,  a  roller,  a  cylin- 
der, a  waltz ;  Ger.  walzer,  wa/zen.]  A  kind  of 
dance  in  a  circular  or  whirling  figure  performed 
by  two  persons :  —  a  tune  or  musical  composi- 
tion to  accompany  a  waltz.  Bra7ide. 
JS£g=  "  Boliemia  is  said  to  be  the  original  home  of 
the  waltz."    Brande, 

wAltz  (waitz),  V.  n.  [Ger.  waUzen,  to  form  into 
a  cylinder,  to  waltz.]  [  i.  waltzed  ;  pp.  waltz- 
ing, waltzed.]     To  dance  a  waltz.     Observer. 

WAlTZ'^R,  71.  One  who  waltzes.  Clarke. 

wAltz'JNG,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  waltz.       Clarke. 

wALTZ'jNG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  waltzes.  Wright. 

t  WA'LY,  interj.  [A.  S.,  wa,  woe.]  A  cry  of  woe 
or  lamentation. 

O,  wal!i\  walyl  up  the  bank, 

Aaitcalii\  waly\  down  the  brae.  Ramxay. 

WAM'BLE  (woin'bl),  v.  n.  [Dut.  wemehn,  to 
crawl ;  Dan.  vammel,  ready  to  vomit,  squeam- 
ish. Johnson.  —  From  A.  S.  wamb,  the  womb, 
the  stomach.     Bichardson.] 

1.  To  roll  or  be  disturbed  with  nausea,  as  the 
stomach. 

The  qualms  of  a  wambling  stomach.      Z'Estrange. 

2.  To  waddle  ;  to  move  to  and  fro  awkwardly. 
[Local,  Eng.]  HoUoway. 

t  WAM'BLE  (wSm'bl),  11.  A  rolling  of  the  stom- 
ach ;  nausea.  Hollaiid. 

WAM'BLE-CROPPED  (w6m'bl-crSpt),  a.  Sick  at 
the  stomach  :  —  discomfited  ;  crest-fallen.  [Vul- 
gar and  local,  U.  S.]         Seba  Smith.     Bartlett. 

WAM'MgL  (wom'mel),  v.  n.  To  move  to  and  fro 
in  an  awkward  or  irregular  manner  ;  to  wam- 
ble ;  —  applied  chiefly  to  mechanical  operations. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Jennings. 

WAM-PEE'  (wom-pS'),  n.  The  fruit  of  the  wam- 
pee-tree,  which  grows  in  bunches,  and  attains 
to  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  It  is  much 
esteemed  in  China.  Loudmi. 

WAM-PEE'-TREE,  71.  (^Bot.)  An  evergreen  Chi- 
nese fruit-tree  ;   Cookia  punctata.  Loudon. 

WAM'PU M,  n.  [Indian  wompam,  wampum,  white.] 
Shells,  or  strings  of  shells,  used  by  the  North 
American  Indians  as  money,  and  formed  into  a 


broad  belt  worn  by  them  as  an  ornament  or  gir- 
dle ;  —  called  also  wompompeage  and  wampeage. 
Roger  Williams.     Gookm.     Mass.  Hist.  Col. 

WAM'PUM,  a.     Made  of  wampum.  Bartlett, 

WAN  (wSn)  [w8n,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  win, 
S.  £.],  a.  [A.  S.  wonn,  won,  wan,  waim;  war- 
nian,  to  decrease,  to  wane. —  Ir.  Gael,  ban,  white, 
pale.]  PalCj  as  with  sickness  ;  of  a  sickly  hue ; 
pallia.     "  His  visage  pale  and  wan."      Spenser. 

Now  drooping  woful  wan,  like  one  forlorn.  Gray. 

;Kj""Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  the  o  in  this  word 
and  its  compounds  the  same  sound  as  in  man.  Mr. 
Scott  and  Dr.  Kenrick  have  given  both  the  sound  I 
have  given  and  Mr.  Sheridan's,  but  seem  to  prefer  the 
former  by  placing  it  first.  I  have  always  heard  it 
pronounced  like  the  first  syUa.h\e  o(  wan-tmi,  and  find 
Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Perry  have  so 
marked  it."     Walker. 

Syn.— See  Pale. 

WAN  (wSn),  V.  n.  To  turn  or  grow  wan  or  pale ; 
—  used  only  in  the  past  tense,  wanned. 

And  ever  he  muttered  and  maddened, 
And  ever  wanned  with  despair. 


t  WAn,  the  old  pret.  of  wm.    Won. 


Tennyimn. 

Spenser. 

WAND  (vvSnd)  [w6nd,  S.  W.P.  J.  F.Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
wSnd,  £.],  n.  [Su.  Goth,  wand;  Dan.  vaand. — 
"  A  waiied  stick  or  staff."     Richardsoti.'] 

1.  A  small  or  slender  stick ;  a  rod.  Shak, 

A  child  runs  away  laughing  with  good,  smart,  blows  of  a 
woHii  on  his  back,  who  would  have  cried  for  an  unkind 
word.  Locke. 

2.  A  rod  or  staff  of  office  or  authority.  Sidney, 

lie  held  before  his  decent  steps  a  silver  wand.      Milton. 

3.  A  rod  used  in  conjuring  or  charming. 
"  A  long  divining  7ca7id."  Dryden. 

Wand  of  peace,  {Scotch  Law.)  a  wand  or  staff  car- 
ried by  the  messenger  of  a  court,  and,  when  deforced 
or  hindered  from  executing  process,  he  breaks,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  deforcement  and  protest  for  remedy  of 
law.  BurrilU 

WAN'D^;R  (wSn'der),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  loaiidrian;  Old 
Dut.  (Sf  Old  Ger.  icandern  ;  Ger.  wandeln,  to  go, 
to  walk,  to  wandei»;  Dan.  vandre,  to  wander; 
Sw.  vandra.  —  L.  vado,  to  go,  to  walk;  It.  an- 
dare ;  Sp.  <Sr  Port,  aiidar.  —  Slav,  wandrowatis.  — 
From  A.  S.  wendan,  to  go,  to  wend.  Richardson.'] 

\i.   WANDERED  ;  pp.  WANDERING,  WANDEHED.J 

1.  To  go  without  any  certain  course  or  object ; 
to  rove ;  to  ramble  ;  to  roam  ;  to  stroll ;  to 
range. 

They  wandered  in  deserts  and  in  mountains.     Heb.  xi.  38. 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city.  Sltak. 

2.  To  deviate  ;  to  go  astray  ;  to  swerve. 

Let  mc  not  wander  from  thy  commandments.  l'!>.  cxix.  10. 

3.  To  be  delirious,  as  the  mind.  Roget. 
Syn.  —  Persons  are  said  to  wander,  ramble,  rove,  or 

roam  about  the  country  or  about  the  fields,  and  to  icon- 
dec  or  ramble  from  one  place  or  thing  to  another.  A 
vagabond  strolls  through  the  country ;  hunters  and 
beasts  range  the  forest.  —  See  Deviate. 

WAN'DgR  (wBn'der),  v.  a.  To  travel  over  or 
through  at  random,  or  without  a  certain  course; 
to  rove  or  ramble  over  ;  to  stroll  in.     [u.] 

Wandering  that  watery  desert.  Milton. 

WAN'D^R-^R  (w8n'der-er),  n.  One  who  wanders; 
a  rover ;  a  rambler  ;  a  stroller.  Shak. 

WAN'DPR-ING  (w5n'der-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
one  who  wanders  ;  the  act  of  going  or  travelling 
without  a  certain  course  or  object. 

He  asks  the  eod  what  new  appointed  home 

Should  end  liis  wanderings  and  his  toils  relieve.   Addison. 

2.  Deviation  or  departure  from  duty  or  recti- 
tude; aberration;  mistaken  way.  "Let  him 
now  recover  his  wanderings."  Dec.  ofChr.  Piety. 

3.  A  roving  or  want  of  being  fixed. 

A  proper  remedy  for  this  wandering  of  thoughts  would  do 
great  service  to  the  studious.  Locke. 

4.  Roving  or  rambling  of  the  mind,  as  in  a 
dream,  or  in  delirium.  Law. 

WAN'DpR-ING  (wSn'der-ing),  a.  Rambling  ;  rov- 
ing ;  erratic  :  — roving  or  disordered  in  mind. 

WAN'D^R-ING-LY  (won'der-),  ad.  In  a  wander- 
ing, uncertain,  or  unsteady  manner.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  WAN'DjPR-MF.NT  (w5n'der-mSnt),  n.  The  act  of 
wandering;  wandering.  Bp.  Hall. 

WANE,  v.n.  [A.  S.  tvanian,  gewanian,  aicanian; 
Frs.  irania,  7von7iia;  IceL  vana.]  [i.  waned; 
P2).  waning,  avaned.] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  fi,  I,  6,  H,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  \,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR.  HER; 
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WAR-BEREAVED 


1.  To  grow  less ;  to  decrease  ;  to  be  diminish- 
ed ;  —  used  particularly  of  the  moon. 

Waning  nuions  thuir  settled  pcrlcxlH  keep.  Atlilimn. 

2.  To  decline;  to  sink.  "  My  waned  state." 
fihak.     "  I'm  toantH*)' in  his  favor."     Dryden. 

fWANE,  V.  a.    To  cause  to  decrease.   B.  Jonson. 

WANE,  n.    1.  Decrease  of  the  moon.  Bacon. 

2.  Decline  ;  diminution  ;  declension. 

You  are  cast  upon  an  age  in  whicjt  tlie  church  is  in  its 
wane.  South. 

WANG,  n.     [A.  S.  tce7iff,  wan;;.] 

1.  tThe  jaw-bone,  the  cheek,  or  a  jaw-tooth. 
"  The  wangs  in  his  head."  Chaucer. 

2.  A  blow  or  slap.     [Local,  Eng.]    HalliweU. 

T  WAng,  n.  [A.  S.  thicang,  a  thong.]  A  thong  or 
latchet  of  a  shoe ;  a  shoe-latchet.  Ray. 

WAN'GAN,  n.  [Indian.]  A  boat  used  chiefly  by 
lumbermen  for  transporting  provisions,  tools, 
&c.     [Local,  New  England.]  Bartlett. 

+  WANG' PR,  M.  [A.  S.  wangere.]  A  pillow  for  the 
cheek.  Chaucer. 

WAng'HEE,  n.  [Chinese  wang,  yellow,  and  hee, 
root.  Simtncnuls.']  A  kind  of  flexible  cane  im- 
ported from  China  for  walking-sticks,  said  to  be 
the  root  of  the  narrow-leaved  bamboo;  —  also 
written  whanghee.  Simmonds. 

t  WANG'TOOTH,  n.     A  jaw-tooth.  Chaucer. 

fWAN'HOPE  (wSn'hSp),  n.  Waning  or  dying 
hope ;  dejection  ;  despair. "      Chaucer.    Lodge, 

WANK'LE  (wongk'l,  82),  a.  Weak;  unstable; 
uncertain  ;  xmsteady.    [Local,  Eng.]    HalliweU. 

WAN'LY  (won'le),  ad.   In  a  wan  manner  ;  palely. 

WANNED  (w5nd),  pret.  of  toaw.     See  W-AN,  v.  n. 

WAN'Nip.SS  (w5ii'ries),  n.  The  state  of  being  wan  ; 
paleness ;  pallidness  ;  sallowness.  Johnson. 

WAN'NjSn  (wSn'njsh),  a.  Somewhat  wan ;  of  a 
wan  or  pale  hue.  Fairfax. 

II  wAnt,  n.  [A.  S.  wanian,  to  wane,  to  decrease. 
—  Waned,  wan'd,  want,  past  participle  of  wane 
(A.  S.  wanian).     Tooke.] 

1.  The  state  of  lacking  or  being  without ;  de- 
ficiency ;  absence ;  lack. 

Even  for  want  of  that  for  which  I  am  richer! 
A  still  soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 
That  I  am  glad  I  have  not.  Shak. 

This  proceeded  not  from  any  want  of  knowledge,  but  of 
judgment.  Dryden. 

2.  Scarcity  ;  not  sufficient  number  or  quantity. 

In  the  multitude  is  the  king's  honor;  but  in  the  want  of 
people  is  the  destruction  of  the  prince.  Prov.  xiv.  28. 

3.  Need  ;  necessity  ;  requirement. 

Supply  your  present  wants.  Siak. 

4.  Indigence ;  poverty  ;  penury. 

They  did  cast  in  of  theirabundnnce;  but  she  of  her  want 
did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living.    Hark  xii.  44. 

Nothing  is  so  hard  for  those  who  abound  in  riches  as  to 
conceive  how  others  can  be  in  tcant.  Swift. 

5.  That  which  is  wanted  or  desired.     Paley. 

tWANT,  n.     \^A..B.  wand.'\    A  mole.         Ueylin. 

II  WANT  (wawnt  or  wont)  [w3Lwnt,  K.  Sm.  C.  Wb. 
Naves ;  w6nt,  IF.  /.  F. ./«.],  v.  a.     [i.  wanted  ; 

pp.  WANTING,  WANTED.] 

1.  To  be  without ;  not  to  have ;  to  lack. 

He  wants  the  natural  touch.  Shak, 

The  unhappy  never  want  enemies.         S.  Jiichardson, 

2.  To  need  ;  to  have  need  or  necessity  of. 

It  hath  caused  a  great  irregularity  in  our  calendar,  and 
wants  to  be  reformed.  Holder. 

3.  To  desire  ;  to  have  desire  for  •  to  wish  for. 
"  What  wants  my  son  } "  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Lack. 

1]  WANT  (wawnt  or  w5nt),  r.  n.  1.  To  be  defi- 
cient or  lacking  ;  to  lack  ;  to  fail. 

Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  bestows  where  it  wants,  Denham. 
No  time  shall  find  me  wanting  to  my  truth.         Dryden, 

2.  To  be  absent  or  missed  ;  not  to  be  had. 

Oranivorous  animals  have  a  long  colon  and  caecum,  which 
In  carnivorous  are  wanting.  Arbuthnot. 

I  WANT'A^E,  n.  That  which  is  wanting;  defi- 
ciency;  lack;  want,     [r.]  Craig. 

1!  WANT'JNG,  a.     Deficient;  lacking;  defective. 

Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wantino. 
„  Dan.  v.  •/!, 

Syn.  —  See  Defective. 

II  WANT'L.psa,  a.    Abundant;  fruitful.  Warner. 


WAN'TQN  (wSn'tyn),  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymolo- 
gy. —  From  want  one,  i.  e.  a  he  or  she  that  want- 
eth  one.  Minshen.  Juttius.  —  From  Dut.  wa- 
ncn,  to  fancy,  to  imagine,  to  ween,  or  from  Dut. 
wandelen,  to  wander.  Skinner.  —  Perhaps  from 
the  verb  to  want,  to  seek  or  long  for,  to  desire, 
to  covet.  Richardson.  —  Probably  from  Old  Ger. 
wnntelen,  to  change  ;  Ger.  wandeln.     Taldot.] 

1.  Wandering  ;  flying  or  moving  loosely. 

She  as  a  veil  down  to  the  slender  waist 

Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore. 

Dishevelled,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved.  Milton. 

2.  Sportive  ;  frolicsome ;  playful. 

A  wild  and  wanton  herd.  Shak, 

I  have  ventured, 
lAke  little,  tnanton  l>oys,  that  swim  on  bladder*. 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory.  Shak, 

3.  Dissolute;  licentious;  lewd;  lustful;  las- 
civious ;  libidinous ;  lecherous.  "  A  wanton, 
ambling  nymph."  Shak. 

Men  grown  wanton  by  prosperity.  Roscommon, 

Ye  have  lived  in  pleasure  . . .  and  been  wanton,    Jas.  v.  5. 

4.  Loose  ;  unrestrained  ;  unchecked ;  free. 

How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton  in  her  praise !    Addison, 

5.  Luxurious  ;  superfluous  ;  exuberant. 

What  we  by  day  Idt)  overgrown. 

One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides.       JUilton. 

WAN'TON  (wSn'tiin),  n.  1.  A  lewd  or  lascivious 
man  ;  a  whoremonger.  Smith. 

2.  A  lewd  woman ;  a  strumpet.  Shak. 

3.  A  thoughtless  or  giddy  person  ;  a  trifler. 

I  am  afraid  you  make  a  wanton  of  me.  Shak. 

4.  A  term  of  slight  endearment ;  a  rogue. 
*'  Peace,  my  wantons."  B.  Jonson. 

WAN'TON  (wSn'tun),  v.  n.     [i.  WANTONED ;  pp. 

WANTONING,   WANTONED.] 

1.  To  play  loosely  ;  to  sport ;  to  revel. 

Nature  here 
Wantoned  as  in  her  prime,  and  played  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies.  Hilton. 

2.  To  play  or  sport  lasciviously  or  lewdly. 

To  wanton  with  the  sprightly  dame.  Prior, 

3.  To  move  nimbly  and  irregularly.  Johnson. 

t  WAN'TON  (won'tyn),  r.  a.  To  make  wanton. 
"  It  wantons  him  with  overplus."  Feltham. 

WAN'TON-ING  (wSn'tijin-Xng),  n.  The  act  of  play- 
ing the  wanton.  Moore. 

t  WAN'TON-IZE  (w5n'tvn-Iz),  v.  n.  To  wanton  ; 
to. behave  dissolutely.  Daniel, 

WAN'TON-LY  (w5n'tun-Ie),  ad.  In  a  wanton 
manner ;  sportively,  or  lasciviously.       Dryden. 

WAN'TON-NESS  (won'tim-n6s),  n.  1.  Sportive- 
ness ;  frolicsomeness  ;  sport.  Pope. 

Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night 

Only  for  wantonness.  Shak. 

2.  Licentiousness  ;  negligence  of  restraint. 

The  tumults  threatened  to  abuse  all  acts  of  grace,  and  turn 
them  into  wantonness.  King  Charles, 


3.  A  licentious  act. 


Bouvter. 


fWAN'TRUST  (wSn'trust"),  n.  Waning  or  di- 
minishing trust  or  confidence.  Chancer, 

II  WANT'wIt  (wont'-),  n.  One  who  wants  wit  or 
sense  ;  a  fool ;  an  idiot ;  a  witless  person.  Shak. 

t  WANT'Y  rwSnt'e),  n.  A  broad  strap  or  girth  for 
binding  "a  load  on  the  back  of  a  beast.      Tusser. 

t  WANZE,  V.  n.  To  wane ;  to  decrease.  "  Warned 
away  to  nothing."  Rogers. 

WA'P.\-(;Dt,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  spotted  owl  of 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Circle.       Clarke. 

tWA'PpD,   a.     Astonished;  amazed;  awhaped. 

—  See  Wappened.  Chaucer. 

WAP'gN-TAKE,  or  WA'PgN-TAKE  [wSp'^n-tak, 
W.  E.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.;  wa'pen-tak,  P.  Sm,],  n. 
[A.S.  wcepengetace,  tceepentace ;  wtppen,  a  weapon. 

—  Low  L.  wapentanhium,  wapentakium.']  A 
division  of  certain  counties  in  the  northern  part 
of  England ;  viz.,  in  those  of  Yorkshire,  Lin- 
colnshire, Nottinghamshire,  Leicestershire,  and 
Northamptonshire,  corresponding  with  a  hun- 
dred. Spenser.     Burrill. 

erg'  "  So  called,  as  some  think,  because  the  inhab- 
itants within  such  divisions  were  taiifht  (A.  S.  Uecan, 
to  teach)  the  use  of  arms."    Boswortk. 

gg-  Hoveden  derives  this  word  from  the  A.  S 
wapen  and  tac  (L.  tacttis  armnnim),  literally  treapon- 
touek,  nn  ancient  ceremony  performed  In  the  hundred, 
and  which  he  describes  In  Latin,  of  which  the  fol- 


lowing <H  a  trnnslatlon  :  "  When  any  one  received  the 
appnintment  iif  chief  of  a  traprntakr,  on  a  day  api- 
puinted  all  tlie  principal  men  came  lOKelher  to  meet 
iilm  In  llie  place  wh«r<;  they  iiHiially  aKKcmliled  ;  and, 
as  he  allehied  from  his  liursc,  all  roMC  up  iM-fore  him. 
The  chief  then,  raising  his  lance,  received  (ealty  from 
them  all,  according  to  ciiHtom  ;  for  nil  who  were  pres- 
ent loucliedhn  lance  with  thcim,  and  thim,  by  the  toncli 
of  their  v>eapon»,  exprei-ged  their  tfiibmliiBion  lu  his 
authority."  Kunulph  of  C'lieitter,  however,  explains 
wapentake  to  mean  a  taking  of  useui  unn,  oliHerving  that, 
as  often  as  there  wa^i  a  new  lord  of^  a  hundred,  th« 
vassals  gave  up  their  arms  to  him  In  token  of  subjec- 
tion. And  Sir  ThomH!<  Smith  says,  that  anciently 
musters  were  taken  of  the  armor  and  weapons  of  the 
several  Inhabitants  of  every  several  woprntake  ;  and 
from  those  that  could  not  find  sufficient  pledges  for 
their  good  abe^rlng,  their  iceapuiu  were  taken  away, 
and  given  to  others.     BurriU. 

WAP[TI,n.  [Probably  Iro- 
quois. Bartlett. 1  {Zor,l.) 
A  species  of  deer  found 
chiefly  in  Canada ;  Cer- 
vus  Canadensis ;— called 
also  American  elk,  and 
gray  moose.    Eng.  Cyc, 

WAP'PA-TO,  n.  A  kind 
of  esculent  root  of  West- 
ern America.         Burns. 

wAP'Pg,  n,  A  kind  of 
dog.  Clarke,  w^^j^. 

tWAP'PENED  (wSp'pnd),  a.  Weakened;  wea- 
ried. "The  t«a/>/>e«e(i  widow."  Shak. 
jj^g- "  Wappened  or  wappered,  probably  the  same 
word,  and  signifying  worn  or  weakened."  JVareg. — 
Warbunon  and  Johnson  have  teaped,  the  former  de- 
fining it  sorrowful  and  tended. 

wAp'P^R,  n.  (/cA.)  A  small  river-gudgeon.  Craig. 

WAP'PgRED  (wSp'perd),  a.  Restless;  fatigued. 
—  See  Wappened.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

WAP'P[N-SCHAW  (w5p'-),  n.  [A.  S.  trjppen,  a 
weapon,  and  sceawian,  to  show.]  An  inspection 
or  exhibition  of  arms,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  person,  made  at  certain  times  in  every  dis- 
trict.    [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

wAr,  n.  [A.  S.  uuerre,  war ;  Old  Dut.  werre ; 
Old  Ger.  wer,  weiTa.  —  It.,  Sp.,  i?  Port,  gueira; 
Fr.  guerre. — From  A.  S.  warian,  to  beware,  to 
guard,  to  ward  off      Wachter.     Richardson.] 

1.  A  hostile  contest  at  arms  between  nations  ; 
hostilities  ;  fighting ;  —  ultima  ratio. 

When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger: 
Stitteu  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood.  Shak. 

O,  shame  to  men  1  devil  with  devil  damned 
Firm  concord  holds;  men  only  disagree 
or  creatures  rational,  though  under  hope 
Of  heavenly  grace,  and  God  proclaiming  peace. 
Yet  live  in  natred.  enmity,  and  strife 
Among  themselves,  and  Ii-vy  cruel  irni-s, 
Wasting  the  earth,  each  other  to  destroy.  MilUm, 

But  tear's  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjects  wise. 
Kings  would  not  play  with.  t'oirper. 

2.  The  art  of  war ;  the  profession  of  arms. 

They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  u-ar  any  more.  Ito.  ii.  4. 

3.  The  weapons  or  implements  of  war.    [r.] 

With  complement  of  stores  and  total  tear.  Prior. 

4.  Military  forces  ;  army.     [Poetical.] 

On  the  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return. 

And  overwhelm  the  war,  Nilton. 

Civil  war,  a  war  or  open  hostility  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  same  state  or  country.  —  Holy  rar,  a 
war  carried  on  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land,  or  Judea,  from 
the  Infidels;  the  Crusades.  —  Man-of-irar,  an  armed 
national  ship.  —  Public  war,  a  content  by  force  between 
independent  sovereign  states. —  H'ar  department,  the 
department,  in  the  executive  government,  which  re- 
lates to  war. 

WAR,  V,  n.    [t.WARRED  ;  pp.  WARRING,  WARRED  J 

1.  To  make  war  ;  to  carry  on  war.  "Nations 
warring  with  one  another.'  Arbuthnot. 

The  king  of  Syria  warred  Against  Israel.      2  A'i'n^  vi.  8. 

2.  To  contend  ;  to  fight ;  to  strive. 

You  will  war  with  God  by  niurderiag  me.  Shak. 

wAr,  r.  a,    1.  To  make  war  upon.   "  To  war  the 
Scot,  and  borders  to  defend."     [r.]         Daniel. 
2.  "To  carry  on,  as  a  contest,     [r.] 
That  thou  . . .  mightost  war  a  good  warfkre.      1  Tim.  i.  18. 

WAR'BEAT,  or  WAR'BEAT-EN,  a.  Worn  in 
war;  warworn.  Smart. 

wAr'-B5-REAVED'  (-rSvd'),  o.  Bereaved  by  war. 
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VVAR'BLE  (war'bl),  v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  werbler,  to  speak 
with  a  high  voice,  to  recite.  —  From  Dut.  wer- 
velen,  to  whirl,  to  hasp  ;  wervel,  a  hasp  ;  wercel- 
been,  a  vertebre  ;  wetxelwind,  a  whirlwind  ;  Ger. 
toirbebi,  to  whirl,  to  warble.  Skinner.]  [*.  war- 
bled ;  pp.  WAKBMNG,  WARBLED.] 

1.  To  sing  with  turns  or  vibrations  of  tone,  as 
a  bird  ;  to  modulate  with  quavers  ;  to  carol. 

Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild.  Milton. 

2.  To  cause  to  quaver,  or  to  sound  with  qua- 
vers.    "  Touch  the  warbled  string."        Milton. 

WAR'BLE,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  quavered,  warbled,  or 
uttered  melodiously. 

Such  strains  ne'er  warble  in  the  linnet's  throat.  Gay. 

For  warbling  notes  from  inward  cheering  flow.     Sidney. 

2.  To  sing,  as  a  bird ;  to  carol.  "  Birds  on 
the  branches  icarbUng."  Milton. 

US'"  It  is  applied  as  well  to  the  loud  and  rapid 
notes  of  the  nightingale  as  to  the  low,  gentle,  but 
quick  notes  of  the  linnet."     C.  Richardson. 

VVAB'BLE,  n.   Act  of  warbling  ;  song,  as  of  birds. 

Every  warble  of  the  feathered  choir.  Dyer. 

VVAR'BLE,  n.  A  hard  swelling  or  tumor  in  the 
hide  of  oxen,  &c.,  caused  by  a  larva  or  maggot 
from  the  egg  of  a  fly  ;  —  called  also  warb/et,  and 
war-beetle.     [Local,  Eng.]  Forbt/.     WriyJit. 

IVAR'BLpR,  n.  1.  One  that  warbles,  as  a  bird;  a 
singing  bird ;  a  singer ;  a  songster. 

On  every  bough 
In  lulling  strains  the  feathered  warblers  woo.        Tickell. 

2.  (Ornith.)  The  common  name  of  birds  of  the 
family  Si/lviaclcB.  —  See  SylviadtK.     Enc/.  Cyc. 

wAr'BLJNG,  a.     Making  melodious  notes. 

WAR'BLING,  n.  The  act,  or  the  music,  of  one 
that  warbles  ;  singing,  as  of  birds  ;  warble. 

Distant  warhlings  lessen  on  my  car.  Gray. 

WAr'BLING-I-Y,  ad.     In  a  warbling  manner. 

WAR'-Cdl)i\-CJL,  n.     A  council  of  war.    Clarke. 

WAR'— CRY,  n.     A  cry  or  alarm  of  war.  Johnson. 

WARD.  [M.  Goth,  wiirth ;  A.  S.  weard,  loeardes ; 
Dut.  waarts  ;  Ger.  wclrts,  werts.  —  L.  verntcn ; 
verto,  to  turn.]  A  syllable  used  as  an  affix,  sig- 
nifying direction  or  tendency  to  or  from ;  as, 
heavenward,  towards  heaven,  hitherward,  this 
way. 

She  saw  walking  from  herward  a  man  in  shephorrtish 
apparel.  Hidney. 

WARD,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  toeardian ;  weard,  a  guard,  a 
ward  ;  Dut.  toeeren  ;  Ger.  wahren ;  Dan.  voerqe ; 
Sw.  vcirja.  —  It.  guardare;  Sp.  guardar;  Fr. 
garder.  —  See    (juard.]       \i.    warded  ;    pp. 

WARDING,    WARDED.] 

1.  To  guard  ;  to  watch. 

Whose  gates  he  found  fast  shut,  no  living  wight 

To  ward  the  same.  Spenser. 

2.  To  protect ;  to  defend,     [r.] 

Tell  him  it  was  a  band  that  warded  him 
From  tliousand  dangers.  Shak. 

No  better  can  any  man  ward  himself  from  blame.      Barrow. 

3.  t  To  fortify  ;  to  strengthen  by  fortification. 

lie  warded  it  [the  hill  of  Zion].  Wickliffe. 

4.  To  fence  or  fend  ;  to  repel ;  to  turn  aside ; 
to  parry  ;  —  commonly  used  with  off. 

No  way  to  ward  or  shun  her  blows  he  tries.        Fairfax. 

Now  wardu  a  felling  blow,  now  strikes  again.         Daniel. 

Clothing  to  ward  off  the  inclemency  of  the  air.     Woodward. 

WARD,  V.  n.     1.  To  be  vigilant ;  to  keep  guard. 
2.  To  act  upon  the  defensive  with  a  weapon, 
as  in  fencing ;  to  parry.  Sidneg. 

WArd,  n.  [M.  Goth,  toardja ;  A.  S.  toeard ;  Dut. 
waard,  a  host ;  Ger.  wart,  a  warder ;  Dan.  va;rge ; 
Sw.  vf/rd,  a  host ;  Icel.  vi.rder.  —  Fr.  garde.] 

1.  The  act  of  guarding  ;  guard. 

Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward.    Spenser. 

2.  t  Custody  ;  confinement  under  guard. 

He  put  tliem  in  ward  in  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the 
K""'!-  f,Vn.xl.3. 

3.  t  Garrison  ;  soldiers  who  defend  a  place. 

„,    .  The  besieeed  castle's  icnrd 

1  heir  steadfast  stands  did  mightily  maintain.    .  Spenfer. 

4.  Guard  made  by  a  weapon  in  fencing.  Shak. 

For  want  of  other  «j«rrf, 
He  lifted  up  his  hand  his  front  to  guard  Dryden. 

5.  A  fortress  ;  a  stronghold. 

I  could  not  drive  her  from  the  ward  of  her  purity.     Shak. 


6.  t  The  office  or  the  state  ©f  a  guardian ; 
guardianship.  Spenser. 

7.  A  district  or  division  of  a  city  under  the 
charge  of  an  alderman. 

I  cannot  ascertain  the  time  when  this  city  [London]  was 
first  divided  into  icards.  Maitland. 

Througliout  the  trembling  city  placed  a  guard, 
Dealing  an  equal  sliare  to  every  icard.  Drydvn. 

8.  A  part  of  a  lock  which  corresponds  or  an- 
swers to  its  proper  key  ;  a  guard. 

In  the  keyhole  turns 
The  intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar.         Milton. 

9.  A  division  or  apartment  in  a  hospital, 
penitentiary,  &c.  Simmonds. 

10.  One  whose  business  is  to  guard,  watch, 
and  defend  ;  as,  "  A  &re-tcard."  Ogilvie. 

11.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  Guard;  protection;  de- 
fence;—  the  auty  of  guarding  a  place: — the 
state  of  being  imder  protection  or  guardianship, 
—  an  heir  under  age  w^is  said  to  be  in  ward  :  — 
an  infant  under  guardianship  :  —  a  place  under 
the  protection  of  a  person: — a  division  of  a 
forest:  —  a  place  of  custody  or  confinement;  a 
prison:  —  a  state  of  confinement;  imprison- 
ment. (Laio.)  A  person  under  the  care  of  a 
guardian  ;  a  minor  under  guardianship.  Burrill. 

wAr'-DAnCE,  n.  A  dance  held  by  savages  be- 
fore going  to  war.  Catlin. 

WArD'CORN,  n.  [Eng.  ward,  and  L.  cormi,  a 
horn  ;  Fr.  come.]  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  The  duty  of 
keeping  watch  and  ward  with  a  horn  to  blow 
upon  any  occasion  of  surprise.  Burrill. 

WAr'DEN  (wSir'dn),  n.  1.  One  who  has  the  keep- 
ing or  charge  of  any  thing ;  a  keeper ;  a  guar- 
dian.   "  Warden  of  the  forest."  Burnll. 

2.  A  chief  or  principal  officer.  Garth. 

3.  A  kind  of  large,  hard  pear,  chiefly  used  for 
roasting  or  baking.  Mag. 

4.  A  peace  officer  in  the  towns  of  New  Shore- 
ham  and  Jamestown,  Rhode  Island.      Bartlett. 

5.  {Eccl.)  The  head  of  some  colleges:  —  the 
superior  of  some  conventual  churches  in  which 
the  chapter  remains.  Hook. 

Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  an  officer  having  ju- 
risdiction over  the  Cinque  Ports,  with  a  salary  of 
£3000.     [England.] 

WAr'DEN-PIE,  n.  A  pie  made  of  pears  called 
wardens.  Shak. 

wAr'DEN-RY,  n.  The  office  or  j-arisdiction  of  a 
warden ;  wardenship.  Scott. 

wAr'DEN-SHIp  (war'dn-ship),  n.  The  state,  of- 
fice, or  jurisdiction  of  a  warden.  Warton. 

wArd'PR,  n.     [Ger.  warter.] 

1.  A  keeper ;  a  guard.  W.  Scott. 

The  warders  of  the  gate.  Dryden. 

2.  Formerly,  a  truncheon  by  which  an  officer 
of  arms  forbade  fight ;  a  staif.  Wright. 

The  king  did  throw  his  warder  down.  Shak. 

WAr'D{-AN,  a.  Noting  glass  cases  for  keeping 
ferns,  &c.,  or  for  transporting  growing  plants  ; 
—  so  called  from  the  inventor.  Simmonds. 

WArD'MOTE,  71.  [ward  and  mote,  i.  e.  the  ward- 
court.  Pulleyn.]  A  court  held  in  each  ward  of 
London,  which  has  power  to  present  defaults  in 
matters  relating  to  the  watch,  police,  &c. ;  — 
called  also  wai'dmote-court  or  inquest.    Bun-ill. 

WArd'-PEN-NY,  n.  ( 0/d  Eng.  Law.)  Money 
paid  to  the  sheriff  or  castellans  for  watching 
and  warding  a  castle.  Burrill. 

wArd'ROBE,  n.  [ward  and  robe.-^Tr.  garde- 
robe.] 

1.  A  room,  or  portable  closet,  in  which  clothes 
are  kept.  Shak. 

2.  A  person's  wearing  apparel.  Smart. 

WArD'ROOM,  n.  (Naut.)  A  room  in  ships  of 
war  where  the  lieutenants  and  other  commis- 
sioned officers  sleep  and  mess.  Mar.  Diet. 

WArd'SEUP,  n.  1.  Guardianship,  as  of  a  ward 
or  minor.  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  a  ward,  or  under  a  guar- 
dian ;  pupilage.  King  Charles. 

WARDS'MAN,  n.  A  man  who  keeps  guard ;  a 
guard.  Sydney  Smith. 

twARD'-STAFF,  n.  A  constable's  or  watch- 
man's staif.  Cowell. 

t  wAre,  i.  from  wear.    "Wore.  —  See  Wear. 


t  WArE,  a.  [A.  S.  war ;  Dan.  V(er,  var ;  IceL 
var.  —  See  Aware.]   Wary  :  —  aware.   Spenser. 

t  wAre,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  warian.]  To  take  heed  of; 
to  beware  of.  Dryden. 

t  WArE,  n.     [A.  S.  ware.]     Heed.  Wickliffe. 

wAre,  n  ;  pi.  avares.  [A.  S.  ware ;  Dut.  waar; 
Ger.  waare ;  Dan.  vare ;  Sw.  ^  Icel.  vara.] 
Goods  ;  commodities  ;  merchandise. 

Let  the  dark  shop  commend  the  ware.  Clearelaiid. 

He  turns  himself  to  other  wares,  which  he  finds  your  mar- 
kets take  off.  Locke. 
Hardware,  tinware,  earthenjcnre,  small  wares.   Siimnon/h. 
4®""  It  is  a  collective  noun,  but  admits  of  a  plural 
when  wares  of  different  kinds  are  meant;"     Smart. 
Syn. —  See  Commodities,  Goods. 
t  wAre'FUL,  a.    Wary;  cautious.         Johnson. 
twARE'FUL-NESS,  n.    Wariness.              Sidney. 

wAre'HoOse,  71.     1.  A  storehouse  for  goods  or 

merchandise.  Addison. 

2.  A  ])lace  or  building  for  storing  goods  on 

which  customs  have  not  been  paid.    Simmonds. 

wAre'HOU^E,    v.   a.       [i.  WAREHorsED ;    pp. 

WAREHOUSING,    WAREHOUSED.]       To    Store    or 

reposit  in  a  w-arehouse.  Todd. 

wArE'HOUSE-MAN,  71.  1.  One  who  keeps  a 
warehouse.  Bourier. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  wholesale  store  for  Man- 
chester or  woollen  goods.     [Eng.]     Simmonds. 

wARE'HOiy§-ING,  71.  The  act  of  depositing  goods 
in  a  warehouse  or  in  warehouses. 

Warehousins  system,  a  regulation  by  which  import- 
ed goods  may  be  lodged  in  public  warehouses,  and 
not  be  chargeable  with  duties  till  they  are  taken  out 
for  home  coDsumption.  If  they  are  exported,  no  duty 
's  paid.  p,  Cyc. 

t  wArE'L^SS,  a.    Incautious;  unwary.  Spenser. 
t wAre'LY,  ac?.     Warily;  cautiously.      Spender. 
wArE§,  m.  pi.     Commodities.  —  See  Ware. 
WAr'fArE,  n.     [tear 'and  /are.— Sw.  ht.rfdrd.] 

1.  State  of  war ;  military  service ;  military 
science  or  life  ;  strategy  ;  war. 

The  Philistines  gathered  their  armies  together  for  trarfyre, 
to  fight  with  Israel.  1  Sam.  xxv'iii.  1. 

2.  Contest ;  strife  ;  struggle.  Rogers. 

wAr'fAre,  v.  n.  To  lead  a  military  life  ;  to  car- 
ry on  war  ;  to  war.     [r.]  Camden. 

WAr'fAr-^R,  w.     One  engaged  in  warfare.  Cole. 

t  wAr'HA-BLE,  a.    Fit  for  war.  Spenser. 

WAr'— HORSE,  n.  A  horse  used  in  war  ;  a  troop- 
er's horse  ;  a  charger.  W.  Scott. 

wAr'I-LY,  or  WA'RI  LY,  ad.  In  a  wary  man- 
ner ;  cautiously  ;  with  timorous  prudence  ;  with 
wise  forethought ;  carefully  ;  heedfully. 

The  change  of  laws,  especially  concerning  matters  of  reli- 
gion, must  be  warily  proceeded  in.  Hooker. 
They  searched  diligently,  and  concluded  warily.      Sprat. 

t  wAr'I-M{;NT,  M.   Caution;  wariness.  Spenser. 

wAr'INB,  n.  {Zool.)  A  name  given  to  a  species 
of  South-American  monkey  or  sapajou.  Wright. 

wAr'!-NESS,  or  WA'Rl-NESS,  m.  The  state  of 
being  wary;  caution;  cautiousness;  prudent 
forethought ;  circumspection.  Addison, 

WAr'-IN-SC'R'ANCE  (|n-shur'9ns),  n.  (Insur- 
ance.) Marine  insurance  in  time  of  war,  which 
increases  the  premium.  Simmo7ids. 

t  VV'Ar'JSH,  w.  a.  [A.  S.  wai'ian,  to  beware,  to 
guard,  to  ward  off.]  To  heal ;  to  cure;  to  re- 
cover or  restore  from  sickness.  Holland. 

twAR'JSH,  t'.  n.    To  be  cured.  Chaucer. 

WAr'(-SON,  71.  [Apparently  same  as  garrison  or 
garnison.  — See  Garish,  and  Warish.  Rich- 
ardson.] Preparation  ;  provision  ;  supply  ;  ac- 
quisition ;  reward  ;  gain.  Chaucir. 

t  WARK,  n.    Work  ;  —  whence  bulwai-k.  Spenser. 

WAR'LIKE,  a.     1.  Fit  or  disposed  for  war. 

With  ten  thousand  warlike  men.  Shak. 

When  a  icnrlike  state  grows  soft  and  effeminate,  they  may 

be  sure  of  a  war.  /Sacon. 

2.    Pertaining   to    war  ;    military  ;    martial. 
"From  his  warlike  toil  surceased."  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Martial. 
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WAR'LIKE-N£8S,  n.  The  state  of  being  warlike  ; 
warlike  disposition  or  character.  Sandys. 

t  wAr'LJNG,  n.  One  of  whom  a  person  is  weary. 

Better  l>e  au  old  man's  darling,  than  a  young  mun'a  w<ir- 
liny.  Camden. 

t  WAR'LQCK,  ;  „.   [Perhaps  from  Icel.  vardlokr, 

t  VVAR'LUCK,  >  a  magical  song  for  calling  up  evil 

spirits,   an    incantation.    Jatnieson.\     A   mule 

witch ;  a  wizard.  Dryden. 

twAR'LY,  a.    Warlike.  Chaloner. 

wArM,  a.  [M.  Goth,  warmjan,  to  warm. —  A.  S. 
wearm ;  Frs.,  Dut.,  Sg  Ger.  warm ;  Dan.  4f  Sw. 
varm ;  Icel.  varmr.^ 

1.  Having  heat,  or  heated,  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree ;  not  cold.     '*  Warm  blood."  Shak. 

He  stretched  himself  upon  the  child,  and  the  flesh  of  the 

child  waxed  warm.  2  Kiitya  \v.  34. 

Whilst  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  sword  is  warm.  Shak. 

2.  Fervent ;  ardent ;  zealous  ;  earnest ;  ac- 
tive ;  hearty ;  sincere ;  cordial ;  vigorous  ; 
sprightly ;  lively. 

I  never  thought  myself  so  warm  in  any  party's  cause  as  to 

deserve  their  money.  J'ope. 

Now  warm  in  youth,  now  withering  in  thy  bloom.     Pope. 

3.  Violent ;  vehement ;  furious  ;  passionate  ; 
excited.     "  We  shall  have  warm  work."    Shak. 

4.  Comfortable  in  circumstances  ;  moderately 
rich ;  well  off.     [Colloquial.]  Smart. 

5.  (Paint.)  Noting  colors  which  have  yellow 
or  yellow-red  for  a  base.  Clarke. 

Syn.  —  See  Fervor,  Hearty,  Zealous. 
WARM, u.  a.     [M.  Goth.  warmjan.'\   [i.  warmed; 

pp.  WARMING,  WARMED.] 

1.  To  make  warm ;  to  impart  or  communicate 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat  to ;  to  free  from  cold. 

He  [Peter]  sat  with  the  servants,  and  warmed  himself  nt 
the  Are.  Jlark  xiv.  54. 

We  are  so  orcustomed  to  the  open  fireplace, . . .  that  we  arc 
apt  to  look  with  suspicion  on  other  contnvances  for  warming 
our  nwms.  Tuiidiiuon. 

2.  To  heat  mentally  ;  to  animate  ;  to  excite. 

The  action  of  Homer,  being  more  full  of  vigor  than  that 
of  Virgil,  is  more  pleasing  to  the  render;  one  warms  you  by 
degrees,  the  otlier  sets  you  on  Are  all  at  once,  and  never  in- 
termits his  heat.  Dryden. 

WArm,  v.  n.    [A.  S.  wearmian.']    To  grow  or  be- 
come warm.  Isa.  xlvii.  14. 
WArm'PR,  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  warms. 
+  WArM'FUL,  a.     Giving  warmth.         Chapman. 

WAr'-MARKED,  a.    Marked  or  wounded  in  war. 

"  War-marked  footmen."  Shak. 

WArM'-HEART-5D,  a.  Having  warm  affections; 

affectionate  ;  cordial ;  kind ;  tender.  More. 

WARM'-HEART-eD-NESS,?j.  An  affectionate  dis- 
position ;  cordiality  ;  tender-heartedness.  More. 

WArm'|NG-PAN,  n.  A  pan,  with  a  cover,  and  a 
long  handle,  for  holding  live  coals,  to  warm  the 
sheets  of  a  bed.  Chesterjield. 

WARM'JNG-STONE,  M.  A  stone  found  in  Corn- 
wall, which  retains  heat  a  long  time.  Ray. 

WARM'LY,  ad.     1.  With  warmth  or  heat. 

There  the  warming  sun  first  warml//  smote 

The  open  field.  Milton. 

2.  With  warmth  of  feeling ;  ardently  ;  eagerly. 

I  hope  you  think  more  warmly  ...  of  that  design.      Pope. 

WArm'NPSS,  n.    Warmth,     [r.]         Bp.  Taylor. 

WARMTH,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  be- 
ing warm ;  moderate  or  gentle  heat ;  glow. 

He  vital  virtue  int^isod.  and  vital  warmth. 
Throughout  the  fluid  mass.  Stilton. 

2.  Ardor ;  zeal ;  fervor  ;  fervency ;  earnest- 
ness ;  cordiality  ;  intensity  ;  enthusiasm. 

The  best  patriots,  by  seeing  with  what  warmth  and  zeal 
the  smallest  corruptions  are  defended,  have  been  wearied 
into  silence.  Davenant. 

3.  (Paint.)  A  tone  of  color  arising  from  the 
use  of  warm  colors.  Brande. 

A^ARMTH'L^as,  a.  Having  or  imparting  no 
warmth.     "  The  warmthkss  flame."     Coleridge. 

Warn,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  warnian,  weamian,  wyrnan; 
Ger.  wnrnen;  t>ai\.  advare;  Sw.  varna;  Icel. 

"«!■«•!    [».  W.VRNKD;   pp.  WARNING,  WARNED.] 

1.  To  give  previous  notice  to  of  danger  or  ill 
attending  upon  the  performance  or  non-perform- 
ance of  something;  to  caution;  to  premonish. 

M'nrn  them  that  they  trespass  not  against  the  I,onl.  as  so 
■wrath  come  upon  you  and  upon  your  brethren,  i  Vhr.  xix.  10. 
1  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one  night  and  day  with  team. 

Acts  XX.  81. 


2.  To  admonish,  as  of  any  duty ;  to  advise. 

Cornelius .  . .  was  warned  fVom  God  by  a  holy  angel  to 
send  for  thee  into  his  houKc.  Act»  x.  22. 

3.  To  inform  previously ;   to  notify  ;  to  ap- 
prise.   "  l^'arncd  of  the  ensuing  fight."  Dryden. 

4.  To  summon  ;  to  call ;  to  bid. 

Who  is  it  that  hath  warned  us  to  the  walls?  /SAcut. 

5.  tTo  ward  or  keep  oti';  to  repel. 

Yet  can  they  not  warn  death  fVom  wretched  night    Spenser. 
Syn.— See  Admonish. 


WArn'^R,  n.    One  who  warns. 


Huloet. 


WARN'ING,  n.     [Ger.  warnung.'] 

1.  Caution  against  danger,  or  against  that  by 
which  danger  is  incurred ;  admonition ;  moni- 
tion. 

Warning  give  that  enemies  conspire 

With  fire  and  sword  the  region  to  invade.         Spemer. 

2.  Previous  notice.  "So  short  a  warning," 
L' Estrange.    "  A  month's  warning."     Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Admonition. 

wArn'iNG-LY,  ad.    So  as  to  warn.  Clarke. 

wAr'-OF-FJCE,  n.  The  office  of  the  war  depart- 
ment of  a  nation.  Junius. 

WArp,  n.     [A.  S.  wearp.  —  See  Warp,  v.  m.] 

1.  (  Weaving.)  The  longitudinal  threads  of  a 
woven  fabric,  as  distinguished  from  the  weft  or 
woof,  which  runs  across  the  cloth.     Tomlinson. 

2.  (Aai<<.)  A  rope  for  moving  a  vessel  by 
having  one  end  made  fast  to  some  fixed  object, 
Sr  to  a  kedge.  Dana. 

3.  (Agric.)  The  deposit  of  muddy  waters  ar- 
tificially introduced  into  low  lands.  Lyell. 

4.  Young  prematurely  cast,  as  a  colt,  a  calf, 
lamb,  &c.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright.     Clarke. 

5.  Four  herrings.     [Local,  Eng.J  Simmonds. 

wArp,  v.  n.  [M.  Goth,  wairpan  ;  A.  S.  weorpan, 
wtirpan,  to  throw,  to  cast ;  Frs.  icerpa ;  Dut. 
werpen ;  Ger.  werfen ;  Dan.  varjie,  to  warp,  as 
a  ship ;  Sw.  varpa  ;  Icel.  varpa,  to  throw,  to 
send.  —  Mid.  L.  werpio,  querpio.']  [i.  warped  ; 
pp.  warping,  warped.] 

1.  To  be  thrown,  turned,  or  twisted  out  of  a 
straight  direction,  as  in  drying. 

One  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel,  and,  like  green  tim- 
ber, ivarp.  Shak. 

They  clamp  one_piece  of  wood  to  the  end  of  another  piece, 
to  keep  it  from  casting  or  warjiing.  jfoxon. 

2.  To  turn  or  incline  from  a  straight  or  prop- 
er course  or  direction ;  to  swerve ;  to  deviate. 

There 's  our  commission. 
From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp.  Shak. 

3.  To  move  with  a  bending  or  a  crooked  mo- 
tion ;  to  wind  along. 

A  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts,  wa>^)ing  on  the  eastern  wind.  Milton. 

"1  To  cast  young  prematurely,  as  a  mare,  cow, 
&c.     [Local,  Eng  j  WHght.    Clarke. 

5.  (  Weaving.)  To  form  threads  or  yarns  into 
warp.  Tomlinson. 

wArP,  V.  a.  1.  tTo  send  forth;  to  utter;  to 
ejaculate  ;  to  pronounce.  Piers  Plouhman. 

2.  To  turn  or  twist  out  of  a  straight  direction, 
as  timber  ;  to  curve.    "  Wai-ped  keels."  Surrey. 

3.  To  turn,  bend,  or  incline  from  a  straight 
or  proper  course  or  direction  ;  to  pervert. 
"  Scripture  warped  from  its  intent."       Cowper. 

I  have  no  private  considerations  to  warp  me  in  this  con- 
troversy. Addison. 

4.  (yaut.)  To  move,  as  a  vessel,  by  means  of 
a  rope  made  fast  to  some  fixed  object,  or  to  a 
kedge.  Datia. 

5.  (Agrir.)  To  flood  with  water,  as  tillngc- 
land,  in  order  to  fertilize  it  by  the  deposit  of 
warp.  —  See  Warp,  n..  No.  3.         Farm.  Ency. 

6.  (Rope-making.)  To  unwind  from  the  reel 
or  roller,  stretch  straight  and  parallel,  and  as- 
semble in  a  large  group,  or  haul,  preparatory  to 
tarring,  as  yarns.  Tomlinson. 

Warped  surface,  (Math.)  a  surface  eenerated  by  a 
Btraight  line,  moving;  so  that  no  two  of  its  consecutive 
positions  shall  be  in  the  same  plane.     Dames  Sr  Peek. 

WAR'-PAINT,  n.  Paint  put  on  the  face  .ind  oth- 
er parts  of  the  body,  by  American  Indians  on 
going  to  war.  Longfellow. 

WAR'-PAth,  n.  The  path  or  route  taken  by 
Indians  on  going  to  war.  Schoolcraft. 

WArP'PR,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  warps. 

2.    ( Wearing.)    One   who   forms   threads   or 

yarns  into  wiirp.  Simmonds. 


WAEP'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  warps. 

2.  A  turning  aside  from  the  right  or  proper 
course  or  direction.  Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  (Weaving.)  The  act  or  the  operation  of 
combining  yams  or  threads  into  warp  ;  the  act 
or  the  process  of  making  warp.  Tomlinnon. 

4.  (Agric.)  The  act  or  the  mode  of  fertilizing 
land  by  overflowing  it  with  water.  Farm.  Ency. 

wArp'ING-BAnK,  n.  A  bank  or  mound  of  earth 
raised  round  a  field  for  retaining  water  let  in 
for  the  purpose  of  fertilizing  the  land.    Ogilrie. 

wARP'lNG-PfiN'NY,  n.  A  sum  of  money  paid 
by  the  spinner  to  the  weaver  on  laying  on  the 
warp.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

wAr'-PLUME,  n.  A  plume  worn  in  war.  Clarke. 

WAR'-PRddF,  a.  Able  to  resist  successfully  a 
warlike  attack.  Potter. 

wAr'PR66f,  n.    Valor  proved  by  war.      Mason. 

wArP'-THR£ad,  n.  (Weaving.)  One  of  the 
threads  which  form  the  warp.  Tomlinson. 

WAR'RAN-DiCE  (wBr'-),  n.  (Scottish  Law.)  In 
conveyancing,  a  warranty.  liwrtlL 

WAR'RANT  (w6r'r?nt),  v.  a.    [U.  guarentire  ;  Sp. 

farantir;  Old  Fr.  ijvarantir;  Fr.  garavtir. — 
'rom    A.   S.    warian,   werian,   to    beware,   to 
guard.      Richardson.]      [i.   warranted  ;   pp. 

AVARRANTINO,  WARRANTED.] 

1.  To  give  security  to  ;  to  secure ;  to  defend. 

If  my  coming,  whom,  she  said,  he  feared, . . .  bad  not  mtr- 
ranted  net  from  that  near  approaching  cruelty.  Sidney. 

2.  To  give  assurance  ;  to  assure  ;  to  insure. 
What  a  galled  neck  have  we  herel    Look  ye.  mine's  aa 

smooth  as  silk,  I  warrant  ye.  L'Eslntnge. 

I  'II  warrant  him  from  drowning.  Shak. 

3.  To  give  authority  to;  to  authorize;  to 
sanction  ;  to  justify  ;  to  maintain  ;  to  support. 

Reason  warrants  it,  and  we  may  safely  receive  it  for  true. 

Locke. 
True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits. 
That  justice  warrants  and  that  wisdom  guides: 
All  else  is  toweriog  frenzy  and  distraction.         Addison. 

4.  (Law.)  In  conveyancing,  to  assure  the 
title  of,  as  property  sold,  by  an  express  cove- 
nant to  that  effect  in  the  deed ;  to  bind  one's 
self  by  express  covenant  to  defend  the  grantee 
in  his  title  and  possession  of:  — in  contracts,  to 
engage  or  stipulate  in  writing,  or  by  words,  that 
a  certain  fact  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the 
contract  is  or  shall  be  as  represented;  as,  in  the 
contract  of  sales,  that  the  thing  sold  is  free  from 
defect,  or  shall  prove  to  be  of  the  quality  or  the 
quantity  represented ;  or,  in  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance, that  the  thing  insured  is  neutral  property, 
or  that  a  ship  shall  sail  on  or  before  a  given  day, 
&c.  —  See  VVarranty.  Burrill. 

WAR'RANT  (wBr'rsint),  n.  1.  That  which  author- 
izes ;  authority ;  commission. 

When  at  any  time  they  either  wilfulljr  break  any  com- 
mandment or  ignorantly  mistake  it,  that  is  no  warrant  for 
us  to  do  so  likewise.  Ketllrwtll. 

Is  this  a  warrant  snflicient  for  any  man's  conscience  to 
build  such  proceedings  uponi'  Hooker. 

2.  That  which  secures  ;  security  ;  guarantee. 

His  pmniise  is  our  plain  warrant  that  in  his  name  what 
we  ask  we  shall  receive.  Hooker. 

3.  A  grant,  instrument,  or  writing,  authoriz- 
ing a  person  to  do  or  to  have  sometning  which 
otherwise  he  would  have  no  right  to  do  or  to  en- 
joy ;  a  wTit  conferring  some  right  or  authority. 

A  warrant  from  the  lords  of  the  council  to  travel  for  thre« 
years  any  where,  Rome  ami  St.  Onier  excepted.  HuwrlL 

He  sent  him  a  vxtmrnt  for  one  thousand  pounds  a  year 
pension  for  his  life.  darcndon. 

4.  That  which  attests  ;  a  voucher.      Raleigh. 

5.  t  Right ;  legality  ;  lawfulness.  Shak. 


An  abiiorr  of  the  world,  a  prartiser 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  wamtnt. 


Shak. 


6.  (Law.)  An  authority  to  do  some  judicial 
act,  —  especially  a  process  under  seal,  issued 
by  some  court  or  justice,  authorizing  an  officer 
to  arrest  or  apprehend  a  person  named,  or  to 
take  certain  property.  BurrilL 

7.  (Mil.)  A  wTit  of  authority  inferior  to  a 
commission  :  —  a  document  under  the  sign- 
manual,  to  authorize  the  assembling  of  a  gen* 
eral  court-martial,  &c.  Stocqucler. 

Dock-warrant,  a  custom -house  lironse  or  milhority. 
[Enelnnd.^  Simmonds. —  H'arrant  of  attomry,  a  writ- 
ten authority,  directed  lo  an  atiorncy  or  attorneys  ol 
a  court  of  record,  to  a|>|H<.ir  for  the  party  executing  it, 
and  receive  a  declaraiiun  for  him  in  an  action  at  tlM 
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suit  of  a  person  named,  and  thereupon  to  confess  the 
same,  or  to  sutfer  jiidtriiient  to  pass  by  default.  It  also 
usually  contains  a  release  of  errors. —  Warrant  to  sue 
and  defend,  {Old  Law.)  a  special  warrant  from  the 
crown  autiiorizing  a  party  to  appoint  an  attorney  to 
sue  or  defend  for  him  :  —  a  special  authority  given  by 
a  party  'o  his  attorney  to  commence  a  suit,  or  to  ap- 
pear and  defend  a  suit,  in  his  behalf.     Burrill. 

WAR'RANT-A-BLE  (w5r  r5int-?-bl),  a.    That  is,  or 
may  be,  warranted  ;  justifiable.  South. 

VAR'RANT-A-BLE-NESS     (w5r'rsint-5i-bl-nes),  n. 
The  qiialityof  being  warrantable.  BaiTOW. 

IVAR'RANT-A-BLY    (wSr'rjnt-g-ble),    ad.       In   a 
manner  to  be  warranted  ;  justifiably.         Wake. 

WAR'RANT-ED  (w5r'r?nt-ed),  p.  a.    Secured;  au- 
thorized; assured;  protected  by  a  warranty. 

VVAR-RAN-TEE'  (w5r-rsin-t5')>  w.     {Late.)  A  per- 
son to  whom  warranty  is  made.  Dane. 

WAR'RANT-(;R   (w8r'riint-er),  n.     One  who  war- 
rants. '  Johnson. 

fWAR'RANT-ISE  (w5r'r?nt-is),  n.     [Law  L.  war- 
rantisoJ]    Warrant ;  authority ;  warranty.  Shak. 


[Law  L.  tcarran- 
Hackluyt. 


WAR'RAN-TY,    fwor'rsint-e),   n. 
rantia ;    Law   Fr.  (/ 


t  WAR'RANT-I§E  (w6r'-),  V.  a. 
tiso.^     To  warrant. 

WAR'RANT-OF'FI-C^R  (w5r'-),  n.  In  the  army 
and  navy,  an  officer  who  is  not  commissioned, 
but  exercising  authority  by  a  warrant.  Stocqueler. 

WAR-RANT-OR'  (130),  n.  {Law.)  One  who  gives  a 
warranty  ;— correlative  of  warrantee.  Blackstone. 

[Law  L.   war- 
garaunty,  garranty.  —  Ger. 
wahren.  —  See  Guauantek.] 

1.  {Old  English  Conveyancing.')  An  under- 
taking by  covenant  to  defend  a  tenant  or  grantee 
in  his  seisin,  against  an  adverse  claimant  of 
the  land.  Bwrill. 

4®=  The  ancient  law  of  warranty  of  real  property 
has  been  long  obsolete  in  practice.     Brande. 

2.  {Modern  Law.)  An  undertaking  or  stipu- 
lation in  writing,  or  verbally,  that  a  certain  fact, 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  a  contract,  is,  or 
shall  be,  as  it  is  stated  or  promised  to  be. 

j^^  IVarranty  is  generally  expressed,  but  frequently 
implied,  by  law.  The  common  express  warranty  o(  nn 
arricle  sold  is,  that  it  is  free  from  defect ;  but  the  law 
will  imply  a  warranty  of  the  title,  provided  tlie  seller 
sells  it  as  his  own  and  for  a  fair  price.  When  a  per- 
son warrants  an  article,  he  makes  himself  liable  for 
any  defect  in  the  matter  to  which  the  warranty  ap- 
plies, whether  he  knew  it  or  not ;  but  when  he  makes 
a  bare  representation,  it  is  necessary  to  aver  and  prove 
that  he  knew  the  representation  to  be  false ;  otherwise 
he  is  not  liable  to  damages.     Burrill. 

3.  {Insuratice  Law.)  A  stipulation  by  a  party 
insured,  in  reference  to  a  vessel  or  property 
which  is  the  subject  of  insurance.  Burrill. 

flcg~An  express  warranty  is  a  stipulation  inserted  in 
writing  on  the  face  of  the  policy,  either  alleging  the 
existence  of  some  fact  or  state  of  things  at  or  precious 
to  the  time  of  making  the  policy,  or  it  undertakes  for 
the  happening  of /ittitre  acts.  The  implied  warranty 
in  a  policy  is,  that  the  vessel  is  seawortny.     Burrill. 

4.  Authority  ;  warrant,     [r.] 

If  they  disobey  any  precept,  tliat  is  no  excuse  to  us,  nor 
gives  us  any  warrant!/,  for  company's  sake,  to  disobey  like- 
wise. Kettlewell. 

5.  Guaranty  ;  assurance  ;  security. 

The  stamp  [in  coinage]  was  a  warranty  of  the  public  that 
under  such  a  denomination  they  should  receive  a  piece  of 
such  a  weight  and  fineness.  Locke. 

WAR'RAN-TY,  v.  a.     To  warrant ;  to  guarantee. 

t  WAR'RA  V  (wSr'rsi),  v.  a.     To  make  war  upon. 
The  Christian  lords  warraiil  the  eastern  lands.      Fairfax. 

t  WARRE,  a.    [M.  Goth,  wairs.}  Worse.  Spenser. 

WAR'R^N  (w6r'ren),  n.  [Law  L.  icarenna  ;  Law 
Fr.  garenere  ;  garenner,  to  prohibit.  —  Ger. 
wahren,  to  protect  or  defend.] 

1.  A  place  privileged  by  prescription,  or  royal 
grant,  for  the  keeping  and  preservation  of  cer- 
tain animals  called  beasts  and  fowls  ofioarren. 

A  warren  may  lie  open ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  en- 
closin?  it,  as  there  is  of  a  park.  The  beasts  of  warren  appear 
to  be  only  hares  and  rabbits:  and  the  fowls  of  warren  are  par- 
tridges and  pheasants,  though  some  add  quails,  woodcocks, 
and  water-fowl.  />.  Oyc. 

flEg"  In  common  language,  a  warren  is  a  surface  of 

poor,  dry,  sandy  soil,  on  which  rabbits  are  kept.Brajwie. 

_  2.  {Eng.    Law.)  A  franchise  which   gives  a 

right  to  have  and  keep  certain  wild  beasts  and 


fowls  called  game,  within  the  precincts  of  a 
manor  or  any  other  place  of  known  extent, 
whereby  the  owner  of  the  franchise  has  a  prop- 
erty in  the  game,  and  a  right  to  exclude  all 
other  persons  from  hunting  or  taking  it ;  — 
called  aX-io  free  tcarren.  P-  Cyc. 

3.  A  place  in  a  river  for  keeping  fish.  Clarke. 

WAR'R^N-^R  (wor'ren-er),  n.  The  keeper  of  a 
warren.  Shak. 

WAR'R!-AN-GLE  (w8r're-ang-gl),  n.  {Ornith.)  A 
kind  of  hawk.  Ainstcorth. 

II  WAr'RIOR  (war'yur)  [wir'yur,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E. 
K.;  war're-ur,  F.;  w6r're-ur,  Ja.  Sw.],  n.  A 
person  engaged  in  war  or'  military  service ;  a 
soldier  ;  a  military  man  :  —  a  brave  man. 

I  sing  the  warrior  and  his  mighty  deeds.       Lauderdale. 

II  wAR'RIOR-ESS,  n.  A  female  warrior.    Spenser. 

t  WAR'RY,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  wirgian.]  To  curse  ;  to 
execrate.  Chaucer. 

wAr'-SONG,  n.  A  song  sung  by  American  In- 
dians at  the  war-dance.  CatUn. 

WAR'-SUNK,  a.  Overwhelmed  in  war.  Thomson. 

wArT,  n.  [A.  S.  weart,  waarte  ;  Dut.  wrat ;  Ger. 
loarze;  Dan.  vorte;  Sw.  varta  ;  Icel.  vaita. — 
L.  verruca  ;  It,  verruca  ;  Sp.  veiTuga ;  Fr. 
verrue.] 

1.  A  small,  hard  tumor  or  excrescence  which 
forms  at  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  particu- 
larly on  that  of  the  hands  and  face.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  sessile  gland,  of  variable  figure, 
produced  on  various  parts  of  plants.       Lindley. 

WART'-CRESS,  n.    {Bot.)  The  name  of  crucifer- 
ous plants  of  the  genus  Senebiera  or  Coronopus. 
Gray.     Loudon. 

wArt'^D,  a.    Covered  with  warts.  Henslow. 

WArt'-HOG,  n.  {Zool.)  The  common  name  of 
animals  of  the  swine  family,  and  genus  Phaco- 
chccncs,  remarkable  for  having  on  each  side  of 
the  cheek  a  large  tubercle  or  wart.  Baird. 

WART'LgSS,  a.     Destitute  of  warts.     Dr.  Allen. 

wART'WORT  (wart'wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Euphorbia,  or  spurge,  with  tubercled 
or  warted  capsule.=.  Loudon.    Ainsworth. 

wArT'Y,  a.    Having  warts.  Phillips. 

wAr'-WAST-^D,  a.    Wasted  by  war.  Coleridge. 

WAR'WHOOP  (war'hop),  n.  The  cry  of  war  among 
the  American  Indians.  Catlin. 

wAr'WjCK-ITE,  n.  {Mill.)  A  brittle,  crystal- 
line mineral,  of  dark-brown  or  black  color,  and 
composed  essentially  of  boracic  acid,  titanic 
acid,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Dana. 

wAr'-WORN,  a.     AVorn  with  war.  Shak. 

wAr'Y,  or  WA'RY,  a.  [A.  S.  wcer  ;  Dut.  ware  ; 
Old  Ger.  wer;  Dan.  varsnm;  Sw.  rarsam.'] 
Cautious  ;  scrupulous  ;  timorously  prudent  ; 
chary  ;  guarded  ;  watchful ;  circumspect. 

Each  thing  feigned  ought  more  wanj  be.        Spenser. 
Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves.  Shak. 

WA§  (w8z),  i.  from  be.  /was,  thou  \VAST(wBst), 
he  AVAS.  —  See  Be. 

WASE,  n.  A  WTeath  of  straw  or  cloth  placed  on 
the  head  to  prevent  the  pressure  of  burdens. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Cooper. 

WASH  (wSsh),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  icmscan,  wacsan ;  Dut. 
icasHchen;  Ger.  waschen;  Dan.  vaske ;  Sw. 
vaska.}     [i.  washed  ;  pp.  washing,  washed.] 

1.  To  cleanse  by  ablution  ;  to  cleanse  with 
water  or  other  fluid. 

How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 

Of  this  most  grievous,  guilty  murthcr  done!  Shak. 

2.  To  wet ;  to  moisten  ;  to  cover  or  wet  with 
water  or  any  fluid. 

The  sea  washes  many  islands.  Johnson. 

3.  To  separate  the  extraneous  matter  from, 
by  means  of  water,  as  ores. 

The  ores  thus  detached ...  are  wheeled  out  to  the  day, 
and  washed.  Ure. 

4.  To  color  superficially ;  to  spread  colors 
over;  to  color,  as  a  pencil  design,  with  one 
color,  as  Indian  ink,  &c.  Darirs. 

5.  To  overlay  with  a  thin  coat  of  metal.    Wr. 


6.  To  afTect  by  ablution  ;  to  purify ;  to  cleanse* 
—  followed  by  away,  off,  &c. 

Be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins.        Acts  xxii,  16. 

7.  To  color  by  washing. 

To  icash  over  a  coarse  or  insignificant  meaning  is  to  coun- 
terfeit nature's  coin.  Colliet. 

WASH  (w6sh),  V.  n.     1.  To  perform  ablution. 

Wash,  and  partake  serene  the  friendly  feast.  /'opt. 

2.  To  cleanse  clothes  by  the  use  of  water. 

She  can  wash  and  scour.  S/iak. 

WASH  (wSsh),  n.     1.  Matter  collected  by  water. 

The  wash  of  pastures,  fields,  commons.  Moilimer. 

2.  A  bog  ;  a  marsh  ;  a  fen  ;  a  quagmire  ;  —  a 
shore  washed  by  the  sea,  or  the  shallow  part  of 
a  river. 

Neptune's  salt  wash,  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground.  ShcUc 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 
These  giimbols  he  did  play. 
Until  he  cume  unto  the  wti,<iA 
Of  Edmonton  bo  gay.  Cowpet 

3.  A  medical  or  a  cosmetic  lotion. 

He  tried  all  manner  of  washes  to  bring  him  to  a  better 
complexion.  VEstrnnge. 

Here  gallipots  and  vinls  placed. 
Some  filled  with  washes,  some  with  paste.  Srcift 

4.  The  feed  of  hogs  gathered  from  washed 
dishes,  &c. ;  the  wet  refuse  of  cookery.  &c. 

The  stillness  of  a  sow  at  her  wash.  South. 

5.  Act  of  washing  the  clothes  of  a  family,  or 
the  quantity  of  clothes  washed  at  once.  Johnson. 

6.  A  substance  spread  over  boardn  or  other 
work  for  beauty  or  preservation.  Wright. 

7.  A  thin  coating  of  metal,  as  of  geld.  Wright. 

8.  A  mixture  of  dunder,  or  waste  saccharine 
juices,  used  for  distilling.  Simmonds. 

9.  {Distilling.)  The  fermented  wort  from 
which  spirit  is  distilled.  Brande. 

10.  (A'avt.)  The  blade  of  an  oar.    Ma?: Diet. 

11.  {Paint.)  A  thin  color  or  tint;  a  superfi- 
cial stain.  Clarke. 

12.  Ten  strikes  of  oysters.  Simnionds. 

t  WASH  (w5sli),  a.     Washy  ;  weak.      Beau.&;  Ft. 

WASH'A-BLE  (vvSsh'-),rt.  That  can  be  washed.  «. 

WASH'-BAlL  (wosh'bai),  n.  A  ball  of  soap.  Sicift. 

WASH'BOARD  (wosh'bord),  n.  1.  A  board  used 
for  washing  clothes  on.  Clarke. 

2.  A  board  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall  in  a  room  ; 
a  skirting-board  ;  a  mop-board.  Simmonds, 

3.  {JSaut.)  One  of  the  broad,  thin  planks, 
fixed  occasionally  on  the  top  of  a  boat's  sides, 
to  increase  the  height  thereof,  and  prevent  the 
sea  from  breaking  into  the  vessel.      Mar.  Diet. 

WASH'BOWL  (wosh'bol),  n.     A  bowl  to  wash  in. 

WASH'^R  (wosh'er),  n.  1.  One  who  washes.  Shak. 
2.  {Mcch.)  A  circular  piece  of  leather  or  paste- 
board placed  at  the  base  of  a  screw,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  metal  surfaces  from  being  injured  when 
it  is  screwed  home,  or  used  to  render  screw  and 
other  junctions  air-tight :  —  a  flat  piece  of  iron 
pierced  with  a  hole  for  the  passage  of  a  screw, 
between  whose  nut  and  the  timber  it  is  placed 
to  prevent  compression  on  a  small  surface  of 
the  timber.  Brande. 

WASH'^R-MAN  (wosh'er-mSn),  n.  A  man  who 
washes  clothes.  Mackintosh. 

WASH'gR-WOM-AN  (w8sh'er-wfim-sin),  n.  A 
woman  who  washes  clothes.  Qu.  Rev. 

WASH'I-NESS  (w8sh'e-nes),  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  washy.  Clarke. 

WASH'ING  (wSsh'jng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  cleans- 
ing by  water;  abluiion.  South. 

2.  The  act  of  separating  the  earth  and  ex- 
traneous matter  from  a  metal  by  water. 

3.  The  clothes  washed  ;  a  wash. 

WASH'ING-MA-yHINE'  (w6sh'-),  n.  A  machine 
for  washing  clothes.  Simmonds. 

WASH'ING-TON-lTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of 
ilmenite  occurring  in  Connecticut  in  large  tabii- 
lar  crystals,  and  consisting  of  boracic-acid,  ti- 
tanic acid,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  protoxide 
of  iron.  I>ana. 

WASH'-LEATH-fR  (w8sh'-),  n.  Split  sheep-skins 
prepared  with  oil  in  imitation  of  chamois,  and 
used  for  household  purposes,  as  dusting,  clean- 
ing glass,  &c. :  —  alumed  or  buff  leather  for 
regimental  belts.  Simnionds. 

wAsh'-6ff,  a.     {Calico-printing.)  Noting  fugi- 
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tive,  topical  colors,  not  fixed  by  steaming,  which 
are  also  called  spirit  colors,  or  fancy  colors. 

Parnell. 

WASH'-P6t  (w5sli'p6t),  n.  A  pot  or  vessel  in 
which  any  thing  is  washed.  Cowley. 

WASII'-STAND  (wSsh'-),  n.  Apiece  of  furniture 
for  holding  ewer  and  basin  ana  other  reqtiisites 
for  washing  the  person.  Simmonds. 

WASH'  -TOb  (wSsh'tQb),  n.  A  tub  in  which  clothes 
are  washed.  Ash. 

WASH'Y  (wBah'?),  a.    1.  Watery  ;  damp ;  moist. 
On  the  \pa»hii  ooze  deep  channels  wore.  Milton. 

2.  Weak  ;  not  solid  ;  wanting  firmness  or  so- 
lidity ;  thin,  as  diluted  substances.  lyotton, 

II  WASP  (w8sp)  [wSsp,  IV.  J.  F.  Ja.  Stn.  Wb. ; 
wisp,  S.  E. ;  wasp.  P.],  n.  [A.  S.  wcesp,  weeps, 
wesp ;  Dut.  WPip  ;  Ger.  wespe  ;  Dan.  ve.ipe.  — 
L.  vespa ;  It.  vespa ;  Sp.  avispa  ;  Fr.  guepe.] 
(Ent.)  An  aculeated,  hymenopterous,  stinging 
insect,  of  the  genus  Vespa,  allied  to  the  hornet, 
but  having  a  more  slender  body.  IVestwood. 

II  WASP'-FLY  (wBsp'fll),  w.     An  insect.         Hill. 

II  WASP'JSH  (wBsp'jsh),  a.  1.  Irritable  ;  irascible  ; 
snappish ;  easily  provoked. 

[St  Jerome]  waa  naturally  a  watpish  and  hot  man.  Bp.  Halt. 
2.  Like  a  wasp  in  shape  ;  having  a"  slender 
waist ;  as,  "  A  waspish  form." 

II  WASP'13H-HEAD'?D  (we9p'jsh-h8d'?d),  a.  Ir- 
ritable ;  passionate.  Shak. 

II  WASP'JSH-LY  (wSsp'jsh-le),  ad.  In  a  waspish 
manner ;  "snappishly  ;  peevishly.  Wasping. 

II  WASP'ISH-Nfess,  n.  The  quality  of  being  wasp- 
ish ;  peevishness  ;  irritability.  Cleaceland. 

WAS'SA{L  (wSs'sjl),  n.  fA.  S.  w(ES-h<Bl,  health 
be  with  you  ;  wesan,  to  be,  and  heel,  health.] 

1.  Anciently  a  salutation  in  drinking.  Riison. 

2.  A  liquor  made  of  apples,  sugar,  and  ale, 
anciently  much  used  by  good-fellows.  Fletcher. 

3.  A  drunken  bout ;  a  carousal.  Shak. 

4.  A  merry  or  convivial  song. 

Have  you  done  your  wassail?    'tis  a  handsome  drowny 
ditty  I'll  assure  you.  Jleau.  4-  tX 

WAS'SAJL  (wBs'sjl),  v.  n.  To  hold  a  wassail ;  to 
drink  ;  to  carouse.  MiUon. 


WAS'SAJL  (wSs'sjI),  a. 
convivial ;  festal. 


Pertaining  to  a  wassail ; 
tihenstone. 


WAS'SAIL-BOWL  (wBs'sjl-bSl),  n.  A  bowl  for 
holding  wassail,  or  a  bowl  used  at  wassails. 

The  vniimil-bowl,  which  was  anciently  carried  round  on 
New  Year's  Eve.  Jirande. 

WAS'SA|L-pR  (wSs'sjl-er),  n.  A  jovial  drinker ;  a 
reveller ;  a  toper.  Milton. 

WAST  (wSst).  [A.  S.  wesan,  to  be.]  i.  from  be, 
second  person  singular.  —  See  Be. 

WASTE,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  westan;  Dut.  vertooesten; 
Ger.  wi'Sten.  —  L.  vasto,  vastatus ;  It.  giiastare ; 
Sp.  gastar ;  Fr.  gater.']  [i.  wasted  ;  pp.  wast- 
ing, W.\8TED.] 

1.  To  diminish ;  to  decrease  ;  to  wear  away. 

The  patient  is  much  wanted  and  enfeebled.       Bluckmore. 

2.  To  destroy  wantonly  and  luxuriously ;  to 

use  or  employ  prodigally  ;  to  squander ;  to  cause 

to  be  destroyed,  01  to  be  of  no  use  or  value. 

There  must  be  providence  used,  that  our  ship-timber  bo 
not  waftetl.  Bacon. 

3.  To  devastate  ;  to  destroy ;  to  desolate ;  to 
ravage  ;  to  ruin  ;  to  spoil. 

Thiugh  the  siege  were  withdrawn,  and  the  city  spared, 
yet  the  country  thereabout  they  wntled. 

4.  To  pass   time   in  idleness  or  misery;   to 
consume  tediously  ;  to  wear  out. 

And  they,  outcast  fhim  Ood.  are  here  condemned 

To  wtiAle  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain.  MiUon. 

6.  To  spend ;  to  consume ;  to  expend. 


O,  were  I  able 
To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  you  nonel 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blub  unseen. 
And  waMe  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 


Gray. 


6.  {Law.)  To  spoil,  or  to  do  a  lasting  damage 
to,  as  an  estate ;  to  spoil  or  destroy,  as  houses, 
woods,  lands,  or  other  corporeal  hereditaments 
by  the  tenant  thereof.  —  See  Waste,  n,  litirrill. 

WASTE,   V.  n.    To   dwindle;    to   be   diminished 
gradually  ;  to  be  consumed.  Dryden. 


WASTE,  a.    L  Destroyed ;   ruined;   desolated; 
devastated  ;  ravaged  ;  spoiled, 

Bartrian  Snphi  from  the  hnmi 
Of  Turkish  crescent,  leaves  all  wa'lc  bey(mj 
The  realm  of  Aladule,  in  his  retreat.  MiUon. 

2,  Desolate  ;  uncultivated  ;  untilled  ;  wild. 

There  be  very  waste  countries  and  wildernesses;  but  we 
find  not  mention  whether  any  do  inhabit  there.  Aijhot. 

3,  Superfluous;  exuberant;  lost  for  want  of 
occupiers,     "  Her  waste  fertility,"  Milton. 

4,  Worthless ;  that  of  which  none  but  mean 
uses  can  be  made,  or  of  which  no  account  is 
taken ;  refuse,  "  Waste  wood,"  Johnson. 
"  Waste  paper,"     Dryden. 

To  lay  leaste,  to  desolate  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  devastate, 

WASTE,  n.     1,  The  act  of  wasting;  a  squander- 
ing; wanton  or  prodigal  destruction. 

For  all  this  waMe  of  wealth  and  loss  of  blood.        Milton. 

2,  Consumption;  loss;  useless  expenditure. 

The  waste  daily  made  by  the  frequent  attrition  in  masti- 
cation. Hay. 

3.  Devastation ;  ravage  ;  desolation ;  ruin. 


I  from  the  root  thy  guilty  race  will  tear. 
And  give  the  nations  to  the  waste  of  war. 


Pope. 


4.  Desolate  or  uncultivated  groimd  or  coun- 
try ;  ground,  place,  or  space  unoccupied  ;  a  wild ; 
a  desert ;  a  wilderness, 

T^and  that  is  left  wholly  to  nature,  that  hath  no  improve- 
ment of  pasturave,  tillage,  or  planting,  is  called  waste.  Locke. 
And,  like  fresh  eagle,  made  his  hardy  flight 
Through  all  that  great,  wide  wuftte  yet  wanting  light.  Spmter. 
All  the  leafy  nation  sinks  at  last. 
And  Vulcan  rides  in  triumph  o'er  the  waxte,       Drgden. 

5.  Something  of  little  or  no  account  or  value, 
as  the  refuse  of  cotton  or  silk,  Simmonds. 

6.  {Law.)  Spoil  or  destruction  done  or  allowed 
to  be  done  to  houses,  woods,  lands,  or  other 
corporeal  hereditaments,  by  the  tenant  thereof, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir,  or  of  him  in  rever- 
sion or  remainder,  CoweU. 

e^S'  fVante  is  either  voluntary  or  permi8.sive;  the 
one  by  an  actual  and  designed  demolition  of  the 
lands,  woods,  and  houses;  the  other  arisinK  from 
mere  ne^iligeiice,  and  want  of  sufficient  care  in  rep- 
aration, fences,  and  the  like.    Burrilt. 

7.  {Mitiing.)  A  vacant  place  left  in  the  gob- 
bing, in  each  side  of  which  the  rubbish  is 
packed  up  for  the  support  of  the  roof.    Watso}i. 

Syn.  —  See  Loss. 

WASTE'BOARD,  n.  A  board  set  up  on  the  edge 
of  a  boat  or  other  vessel  to  keep  out  water.  Axh. 

WASTE'-BOOK  (wast'bfik),  n.  A  book  in  which 
merchants  record  their  dealings  in  order  as  they 
occur.  Simmonds. 

WASTE'Fl>L,  a.  1,  Causing  waste ;  destructive. 
♦'These  wasteful  furies,"  Milton. 

2.  Wantonly  or  dissolutely  consumptive. 

In  such  canes,  they  set  them  off  more  with  wit  and  activity 
than  with  costly  and  it'ont^u/ expenses.  Bacon, 

3.  Lavish  ;  prodigal ;  luxuriantly  liberal ;  pro- 
fuse; extravagant,  " A.  wasteful  hanA."  Addison. 

4.  t  Desolate  ;  waste  ;  unoccupied. 

They  viewed  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss; 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  waxtt^'ul,  wild.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Extravagant. 

WASTE'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  wasteful  manner; 
prodigally ;  lavishly.  Hooker. 

WASTE'fOl-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  wasteful ;  prodigality.  Holland. 

WASTE'-GATE,  n.  A  gate  in  a  dam  through 
which  water  not  wanted  is  discharged.    Wn'ght. 

tWAS'TfL  (wSs'tel),  n.  [Low  L.  wastellus.']  A 
fine  sort  of  bread  or  cake.  Lowth. 

V/A8TE'-LAnd,  n.  Any  tract  or  surface  not  in 
a  state  of  cultivation,  and  producing  little  or  no 
useful  herbage  or  wood  ;  a  waste.  Brande. 

t  WASTE'Npsa,  n.  The  state  of  being  waste  or 
desolate:  —  a  waste  place.  "Through  woods 
and  weisteness  wide."  Spenser. 

WASTE'-PIPE,  n.  A  pipe  for  discharging  sur- 
plus or  used  water.  Simmonds. 

WAST'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  wastes  or  squanders; 
one  who  consumes  or  spends  dissolutely  and 
extravagantly  ;  a  squanderer ;  a  spendthrift. 

The  prof\ise  wasters  of  their  patrimonies.        B.  Jouson. 

2.  t  A  kind  of  cudgel.  Beau.  i$  Fl. 

WASTE'THRlFT,  n.    A  spendthrift.   Beau.  ^  FL 


WASTE'-WEAR,  n.  A  wear  for  the  surplus  waUr 
of  a  canal.  Clarke. 

WAST'JNG,  a.    Consuming;  wearing  away. 
WAST'ING,  n.    Consumption;  decay;  decline. 

twAs'TR^L,  n.     1.  Common  ground.       Careto. 

2.  A  waste   substance,  as  imperfect  bricks, 

china, &c.  [Local,  Eug.]  Halliicill,  Simmonds. 

WATCH  (w5cb),  n,  [A,  S.  wetcce ;  wncinn,  to 
watch  ;  Dut.  waak,  wake,  wacht ;  Ger,  warhe, 
wticht ;  Dan.  vagt :  Sw,  61  Icel,  takt.  —  See 
Wake.] 

1.  Act  of  watching ;  forbearance  of  sleep ; 
wakefulness;  watchfulness;  vigilance,  Johnson. 

2.  Attendance  without  sleep. 

All  the  long  night  their  mournful  watch  they  keep.  Addison. 

3.  Attention  ;  close  observation  ;  inspection. 

When  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  bis  fellow  of  the  selfsame  flight. 
The  selfsame  way,  with  more  advised  tcateh.       Shak. 

4.  Guard  ;  vigilant  keeping ;  caution  or  vigil- 
ance to  protect  from  surprise  or  attack. 

Use  careful  icatch;  choose  trusty  sentinels.  Skal: 

6.  A  watchman  or  watchmen  ;  a  man  or  men 
set  to  guard  or  keep  watch  ;  —  used  in  a  collec- 
tive sense.  MiUon. 

6.  The  place,  post,  or  office,  of  a  watchman. 

As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upcn  the  hill.  Shai: 

7.  A  period  of  the  night  in  which  a  watch- 
man or  watchmen  keep  guard.       •  Milton. 

8.  A  pocket  timepiece ;  a  small  horological 
instrument  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  gold  watches,  and  eighty  or 
ninety  thousand  silver  watches,  arc  annually  assayed  at  Gold- 
smiths' ilall  [London],  Sintmomls. 

9.  {Navt.)  A  division  of  time  on  board  ship  : 
—  a  certain  portion  of  a  ship's  company  ap- 
pointed to  stand  on  watch  a  given  length  of 
time,     "The  larboard  tra<cA."  Mar.  Diet. 

.Anchor  watch,  (J^Taut.)  a  small  watch,  of  one  or  two 
men,  kept  while  in  port,  Dana. —  Du^  watch,  (M'aiU.) 
See  I)oe-WATCll,  —  H'atch  and  ward,  the  keeping  of 
watch  by  night,  and  guard  by  day,  in  a  town  or  other 
district,  Barrill. —  Match  and  ic..tc  ',  t.A'aut.)  the  ar- 
rangement liy  which  the  watches  are  alternated  every 
other  four  hours.     Dana. 

WATCH  (w6ch),  V.  n.  [Goth,  wakan;  A.  S,  wa- 
cian  ;  Dut,  waken  ;  Ger,  warhen  ;  Dan.  raage  ; 
Sw,  Sf  Icel.  vaka.  —  Wake  and  watch  are  the 
same  word,  k  being  changed  into  ch.    Richard- 

SOn.]  ft.  WATCHED;  jSp,  WATCHING,  WATCHED.] 

1,  To  be  or  keep  awake  ;  not  to  sleep, 

I  have  two  nights  watched  with  yon,  Shett. 

2,  To  keep  guard  ;  to  be  on  guard ;  to  act  as 
watch  or  sentinel ;  to  be  on  the  watch. 

He  gave  signal  to  the  minister  that  watched.  MiHan. 

Upon  the  walls  every  night  do  watch  fifteen  men.    RacHitfit, 

3.  To  look  with  attention  or  expectation  ;  to 
be  heedful,  attentive,  or  vigilant. 

My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  more  than  they  that  watch 

for  the  morning.  /'s.cxxz.  6. 

H'atch  thou  in  all  things,  endure  afllictions.      2  Tim.  iv.  &. 

4.  {Xaut.)  To  float  on  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, as  a  buo}'.  Dana. 

To  icatch  over,  to  be  cautiously  observant  of. 

W^ATCH  (w»ch),  r.  a.  1.  To  guard;  to  have  in 
keep  ;  to  attend  ;  to  tend  ;  to  observe  carefully. 

Paris  watched  the  flocks  in  the  groves  of  Ida.     Broome. 
Flaming  ministers  watch  and  tend  their  charge.      MiUon. 

2.  To  lie  in  wait  for. 

They  under  rocks  their  fbod 
In  jointed  armor  watch.  MHto». 

3,  To  observe  in  order  to  detect  or  prevent-, 
to  look  at  so  as  to  guard  against,  Johnson. 

WATCH'-BAR-R^L  (w5ch'-),  rt.  A  short  cylinder 
enclosing  the  main  s[)ringof  a  watch. .S/wmowrf* 

WATCH'-BELL  (w8ch'b«l),  n,  (Xaut.)  A  bell 
struck  when  the  half-hour  glass  is  run  out,  to 
make  known  the  time  of  the  watch.    Mar.  Did. 

WATCH'-BILL  (wSch'bTI),  n,  (Aoi//,)  A  list  of 
the  persons  appointed  to  the  watch.  Mar.  Diet. 

WATCH'-CAsE  (wacta'kis),  n.  A  case  of.  or  for 
holding,  a  watch.  P.  Cye. 

WATCH'-D6g  (w8ch'd6g),  n.  A  dog  kept  to 
watch  or  gtiard  premises.  Goldsmith. 

WATCH'gR  (w6ch'er),  n.     One  who  watches. 

t  WATCH'pT  (wBch'et),  rt.  ["  Most  probably  from 
toad,  or  wood.    The  color  of  the  dye  of  woad, 
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i  e.  pale  blue.  This  seems  to  me  much  prefer- 
able to  the  derivation  from  wcecvd,  weak."  S'ares.] 
Blue  ;  p  lie  blue  ;  cerulean.  Mi/ion. 

WAT(;H'FUL  (wBch'ful),  a.  Wakeful;  vigilant; 
attentive;  observant;  cautious;  circumspect; 
heedful;  careful;   wary. 

Be  watchful  of  their  behavior.  Law. 

Readers  should  not  lay  by  that  caution  which  becon7es  a 
sincere  pursuit  of  trutli. and  should  make  them  always  watch- 
ful af/aiivl  whatever  miglit  conceal  or  misrepresent  it.  Lucke. 
flfg-  "  It  lias  o/ before  the  thing  to  be  regulated,  and 
j.gaiiist  before  the  thing  to  be  avoided."    Johnson. 
Syn.  — See  Careful,  Wakeful. 
WATCH'FiyL-LY    (w6ch'fiil-le),   ad.     In  a  watch- 
ful manner  ;  vigilantly  ;  cautiously  ;  attentively. 

WATCH'Fl^L-NESS  (woch'ful-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  the  quality  of  being  watchful  ;  vigilance ; 
heed  ;  attention  ;  diligent  observation.      Watts. 

WATCH'-GLAss  (w6ch'gl4s),  w.  1.  A  small  con- 
vex glass  used  to  cover  the  face  of  a  watch  ;  the 
crystal  of  a  watch.  Simtnonds. 

2.  [Naut.)  A  hulf-hour  glass  used  to  measure 
the  tune  of  a  watch  upon  deck.  Mar.  Diet. 

WATCH'-GUARD,  n.     A  guard  for  the  watch. 

WATCH'-GUN  (wSch'-),  n.  {Naut.)  A  gun  fired 
on  board  ships  of  war  at  the  setting  of  the 
watch  m  the  evening,  and  on  relieving  it  in  the 
mornit.y.  M<ir.  Diet. 

WATCH'  -HCiUSE  (wSch'hbas),  n.  1.  A  place  where 
a  watch  or  guard  is  set.  Oay- 

2.  A  lock-up  of  a  city  watch  or  police. 

WATCHING  (woch'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  w  itches  or  keeps  watch  ;  attention. 

2.  Want  of  sleep ;  sleeplessness  ;  vigilance. 

WATCH'-LiGHT  (wocn'Iit),  71.  A  candle  with  a 
rush  wick,  to  burn  in  the  night.  Addison. 

WATCH'-MAK-PR  (woch'niak-er),  n.  One  who 
makes  watches.  Moxon. 

WATCH'MAN  (woch'msin),  n.  ;  pi.  WATCHMEN. 

1.  One  set  to  keep  watch;  a  guard ;  a  senti- 
nel ;  a  sentry.  Spenser. 

2.  An  officer  in  a  city  or  a  town,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  watch  during  the  night,  and  take 
care  of  the  property  of  the  inhabitants.  Bonder. 

lVal.ch<na!i'.iraf.t'e,  a  spring  rattle,  used  by  watchmen 
to  sound  an  alarm  or  to  call  for  assistance.  Simiaiiiids. 

WATCH'-PA-PF;R  (w5ch'pa-per),  n.  An  old-fash- 
ioned fancy  ornament,  or  thin  tissue  lining,  for 
the  case  of  a  watch.  Simmonds. 

WATCH'-TOVV-pR  (w5rh'tou-er"),  n.  A  tower  on 
which  a  sentinel  is  placed  to  keep  guard  against 
the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Ilol'and. 

WATCH'WORD  (wSch'wurd),  n.  A  particular  word 
or  phrase  given  to  sentinels,  and  those  employed 
on  duty,  and  exchanged  as  a  signal  on  meeting, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  surprises  or  entrance  of 
an  enemy  ;  countersign.  Shak. 

WA'T^R,  n.  [M.  Goth,  tcite;  A.  S.  Wfeter;  But. 
water ;  Frs.  tester,  wetir ;  Ger.  wasier ;  Dan. 
vand;  Sw.  vatten;  Icel.  vatn. — Gr.  vSuip  ;  L. 
ttdui,  wet.  —  Slav,  voda  ;  Sansc.  ttda.] 

1.  A  well-known  fluid ;  a  substance  very 
abundant  in  nature,  essential  to  the  existence 
and  growth  of  living  beings,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  boil- 
ina  and  converted  into  steam  under  usual  atmos- 
pheric pressure  at  212^  Fahrenheit,  becoming 
solid  in  the  form  of  ice  at  32°,  void,  when  pure, 
of  color,  taste,  and  smell,  and  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen  and  one  of  hydrogen. 

1®"  Water  is  a  powerful  refractor  of  liiilit,  and  an 
iniperfjct  conductor  of  electricity  ;  conducts  lieat 
very  slowlv,  evaporates  at  all  teinparatures,  and,  so 
rapidly  in  a  vacuum,  in  whicJi  the  vapor  is  alisorhed 
as  fast  as  It  is  formed,  that  the  cold  pro  luced  by  the 
^evaporation  of  a  part  of  the  water,  contained  in  a  shal- 
low vessel,  freezes  the  remaining  part;  and  is  elas- 
tic and  co-niira-isible,  its  bulk  being  diminished  fifty- 
'three  millionths  by  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  and 
in  like  proportion  to  the  compressing  force  by  greater 
pressures.  It  has  its  maximum  densitv  at  about  39', 
has  the  sam3  density  at  2'  and  48',  has  its  bulk  in- 
crease I  about  1701  times  by  conversion  into  steam, 
anil  about  one  fifteenth  at  the  moment  of  congelation, 
when  its  expansiva  force  hursts  the  strongest  vessels. 
It  is  a  pnwerf'il  solvent,  dissolving  cases  and  a  great 
variety  of  solid  substances.  It  is  diffused  through  the 
atmosphere  in  th?  form  of  vapor,  is  connected  with 
many  atmospheric  optical  phenomena,  and  falls  in 
the  form  of  rain,  snow,  and  hail.  Common  water 
always  holds  in  solution  more  or  less  foreign  matter. 
Wvoi  S(  Bache.     Miller.     Oraham. 


2.  Any  large  collection  of  water,  as  the  sea, 
a  lake,  or  a  river.  "  Such  as  travel  by  land  or 
by  water."  Common  Prayer, 

3.  Urine  :  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  kidneys. 

4.  The  lustre  of  a  diamond  or  pearl ;  as,  "  A 
diamond  of  the  first  wtter." 

'T  is  a  good  form 
And  rich:  here  is  a  water,  look  yet  Shak. 

Hard  water,  water  which  contains  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  earthy  salts,  — usually  of  lime  or  of  magnesia, 

—  by  vvhicli  soap  is  curdled  and  wasted,  the  salt  and 
the  soap  decomposing  each  other.  Miller.  —  Soft  water, 
water  not  liohiing  in  solutitm  any  substance  which 
decomposes  r.nd  curdles  soap.  Miller.  — Mineral  wa- 
ters, a  name  applied  to  waters  so  much  impregnated 
witli  foreign  substances  as  to  have  a  peculiar  flavor, 
and  a  peciilicir  operation  on  the  animal  economy. — 
Carbonated  waters,  mineral  waters  characterized  by 
containing  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  often  hold- 
ing in  solution  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron. 

—  Snlpkuretted  waters,  mineral  waters  containing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
fetid  smell  ot  that  gas,  and  by  yielding  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate witii  the  salts  of  lead  or  of  silver. —  Chalybe- 
ate waters,  mineral  waters  containing  a  salt  of  iron, 
usually  the  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  held  in 
solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  They  are  rhar- 
acterized  by  a  strong  inky  taste,  and  by  stril<ing  a 
black  color  with  tile  infusion  of  galls,  and  a  blue  one 
with  fjrrocyanide  of  potassium.  —  Saline  waters, 
mineral  waters,  the  predominant  profierties  of  which 
depend  upon  saline  impregnation.  The  sa  ts  most 
commonly  present  are  the  sulphates  and  carbonates 
of  soda,  lima,  and  magnesia,  and  tlie  chlorides  of  so- 
dium, calcium,  and  magnesium.  Woad  l^  Bache. — 
Water  of  cnjstaUizat.iun,  a  definite  quantity  of  water 
combining  witli  many  salts  when  they  crystallize, 
whicii  is  essential  to  the  form  of  the  salt,  but  which 
may  l)e  expelled  by  heat  without  altering  its  cliemical 
properties.  Miller.  —  To  hold  water,  to  tie  sound  ;  to 
be  tight. —  To  make  water,  to  void  urine: —  i^JVuut.) 
to  leak. 

iyg»  Water  is  much  used  in  composition  for  things 
made  with  water,  being  in  water,  or  growing  in  water ; 
as,  water-ttood,  water-courses,  &c. 

WA'T^R,  V.  a.  [i.  WATEUED  ;  pp.  WATERING, 
WATERED.] 

1.  To  irrigate ;  to  fertilize  with  streams ;  to 
supply  with  water  ;  as,  "  To  witter  plants." 

A  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden.    Gen.  ii.  10. 

2.  To  supply  with  water  for  drink. 

His  horsemen  kept  them  in  so  strait,  that  no  man  could, 
without  great  danger,  go  to  water  his  horse.  Knollet. 

3.  To  sprinkle  and  calender,  as  cloth,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  exhibit  a  variety  of  undulated 
reflections  and  plays  of  light ;  to  diversify  as 
with  waves.     "  Watered  silk."  Locke. 

WA'TgR,  V.  n.     1.  To  shed  moisture. 

And  if  thine  eyes  can  ivater  for  his  death.  Shnk. 

2.  To  get  or  take  in  water.  Knolks. 

3.  To  make  water  ;  to  void  urine.  Prior. 
The  mouth  waters,  a  phrase  used  to  denote  a  longing 

desi  re.  Hudibras. 

WA'TgR-ApE,  n.  Money  paid  for  passing,  or  for 
carrying  merchandise,  by  water.  Mar.  Diet. 

wA'TfR-AL'OE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant 
growing  in  water,  with  long,  sword-like  leaves, 
and  flowers  resembling  plumes  of  white  feath- 
ers ;  Stratiotes  aloides  ;  —  called  also  water- 
soldier.  Booth. 

WA'TpR-BAI'LlFF,  n.  {Law.)  An  officer  in  the 
port  towns  of  England,  whose  duties  in  general 
relate  to  the  searching  of  ships  ;  in  London  he 
has  also  the  supervision  of  the  fish-market,  and 
the  collection  of  tolls.  Brande. 

WA'TpR-BA-ROM'^-T^R,  n.  A  barometer  in 
which  water  is  substituted  instead  of  mercury, 
as  used  in  the  common  barometer.  Daniell. 

as*  The  water -harometer  is  much  more  sensitive  to 
minute  fliicriiations  of  atmospheric  pressure  tlian  the 
mercurial  barometer.  The  column  of  water  at  ordi- 
nary pressures  is  about  thirty -three  or  thirty-four  feet 
liigh.  There  is  a  barometer  of  this  kind  in  the  hall 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.    Miller, 

WA'TpR-BAT'TgR-Y,  n.  {Elec.)  A  voltaic  bat- 
tery in  which  water  is  the  liquid  used  to  excite 
electric  action,  instead  of  a  saline  or  acid  solu- 
tion. Miller. 

WA'TPR-BeAr'PR,  n.  (Astro7i.)  Aquarius,  the 
eleventh  sign  in  the  zodiac.  C'rabb. 

wA'TIPR-BEAr'ING,  a.  Bearing  or  conveying 
water  ;  carrying  water.  Buckland. 

WA'T^R-BEAT  EN,  a.     Beaten  by  the  water. 


WA'TeR-BEE'TLE,  n.  {Ent.)  An  insect  of  the 
genus  Dytiscus.  Rogit. 

WA'T^R-BEL'LOWS,  n.  A  machine  for  blowing 
air  into  a  furnace,  by  means  of  a  column  of  water 
falling  through  a  vertical  tube.  Knoicles. 

WA'TgR-BIRD,  n.  An  aquatic  bird;  a  bird  that 
frequents  the  water  ;  a  water-fowl.  Booth. 

WA'TfR-BOARD,  n.  {Natd.)  A  large  board,  in 
a  boat,  to  keep  out  the  waves  or  spray  of  the 
see  ;  a  weather-board.  Mar.  Diet, 

WA'T^R-BOAT'MAN.n.  A  kind  of  insect  shaped 
like  a  boat.  Roget. 

WA'TJgR-BORNE,  a.  Borne  upon  the  water.  Ash, 

WA'T^;R— BUG,  n.  {Ent.)  A  name  given  to  sev- 
eral species  of  hemipterous  insects  of  the  genus 
Naucoris,  which  are  found  in  ponds  and  still 
water.  Baird. 

WA''J'5It— BUTT,  n.  A  puncheon  or  large  cask 
without  a  head,  to  collect  rain-water.  Sininionds. 

WA'TPR-CAL'A-MINT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Mentha,  Smart. 

WA-T^R-CAL'TROP,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  apjilied  to  aquatic  plants  of  the  genus 
Tropa,  remarkable  for  the  spines  with  which  the 
fruit  is  furnished.  Baird. 

wA'TipR-CAR'R!A(irE,  w.  Carriage  by  water.  ^sA. 

WA'Tf,R-CART,  n.     A  cart  for  conveying  water, 

—  particularly,  a  cart   for  watering   streets  or 
roads.  Simtnonds. 

wA'TgR-CEM'pNT,  n.  A  kind  of  cement  which 
becomes  very  hard  when  inmtersed  in  water. — 
See  PozzuoLANA.  Francis. 

wA'TgR-CHICK'WEED,  n.  (7?o<.)  A  small  in- 
conspicuous weed  ;  Montia  fontana.      Loudon. 

WA'TgR-CIR'CLED,  a.  Encircled  with  water; 
surrounded  by  water.  Clarke. 

WA'TgR-CLOCK,  n.  A  machine  to  measure  time 
by  the  flow  of  water;  a  clepsydra.       Tomlinson. 

WA'T^R-CLO^'PT,  n.  A  privy  supplied  with 
water  to  keep  it  clean ;  —  a  privy.       Simtnonds, 

WA'T^R-COCK,  n.      A  tap   for  drawing  water: 

—  a  street  i)lug  to  supply  water  from  the  mains 
in  case  of  lire.  Simmonds. 

WA'T^R-COL'OR,  n.  A  color,  or  pigment, 
ground  with  water  and  gum  or  size,  dried,  and 
made  up  into  small  cakes;  —  used  in  c<mtradis- 
tinction  to  oil-color,  Fairholt. 

WA'TgR-COI.'OR-lST,  n.  One  who  paints  in 
water-colors.  Gent.  Muff. 

WA'T^R-COURSE,  n,     1.   Any  channel  or  pas- 
sage for  water.  Ash. 
2.  {Laio.)  A  running  stream  of  water ;  a  natu- 
ral stream,  including  rivers  and  rivulets.  BtirritU 
A  watercourse  consists  of  water,  bed,  and  banks.    Burrill. 

WA'T^R-CRAft,  n.  Any  vessel  navigated  on 
water;  a  sailing-craft.  Allen. 

wA'^rpR-CRAKE,  ?i.  {Ornith.)  The  water-ousel ; 
Cinclus  aquaticus.  Willotighby, 

WA'TgR-CRANE,  n.  A  machine  for  supplying 
water  to  locomotives.  Simmonds. 

WA'TpR-CRESS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  cruciferous  plant 
occurring  in  rivulets  and  springs  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  much  esteemed  as  a  salad, 
and  as  a  remedy  for,  and  a  preventive  against, 
scurvy ;  Nasturtium  officinah.  Baird.  London. 

wA'TfR-CROW,  n.  {Ornith.)  Another  name 
for  the  water-ousel ;  water-crake.        Eny.  Ctjc. 

WA'TpR-CROW'FOOT  (-kre'fflt),  n.  {Bot.)  An 
aquatic  species  of  crowfoot  which  exhibits  a 
curious  variety  in  its  floating  and  its  immersed 
leaves ;  Ranunculus  aquatilis.  Eng.  Cijc. 

WA'TpR-CURE,  n.  The  treatment  of  diseases 
by  means  of  water  ;  hydropathy.        Dunglison. 

WA'T?R-DECK,  n.  A  painted  piece  of  canvas, 
used  for  covering  the  saddle  and  bridle,  girths, 
&c.,  of  a  dragoon's  horse.  Stocqueler. 

WA'TpR-DOC'TOR,  n.  One  who  professes  to  be 
ahlc'to  divine  diseases  by  simple  inspection  of 
the  urine  :  —  an  hydropathist.  Dunghso'i- 
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Water-dog. 


WA'Tf,R-DRAlN,  n. 
WA'TeR-DRAlN'A(?E,  n. 


WATER-DOG 

tVA'TpR-D6o,  M.    1.  A  dog  used  to  the  water. 

2.  {Zo:l.)  A  va- 
riety of  the  com- 
mon dog,  generally 
of  a  black  color, 
with  more  or  less 
white,  and  remark- 
able for  its  aquatic 
habits,  which  ren- 
der it  extremely 
valuable  to  gunners 
who  live  by  shoot- 
ing water  fowl.    Bell. 

4^"  The  water-dog  must  not  be  confoimded  with 
the  trater-spaniel,  from  which  it  differs  considerably 
insi/.aand  proportions."     Belt. 

3.  pi.  Small,  irregular,  floating  clouds,^  in  a 
rainy  season,  supposed  to  indicate  rain.  Forhy. 

4.  A  name  given  to  various  species  of  sala- 
manders.    [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

A  drain  to  carry  off  water. 

The   act  of  draining 

water;  drainage  of  water.  Lijcll. 

WA'TpR-DRKSS'ING,  n.     {Med.)  The  treatment 

of  wounds   and   ulcers   by   the   application   of 

water.  Dunglison. 

WA"rpR-DR6P,  n.    A  drop  of  water ;  a  tear.  Ash. 

WA'TpR-DRdP'WORT  (-vvUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  umbelliferous,  aquatic  plants, 
of  the  genus  (Enanthe,  most  of  the  species  of 
which  are  poisonous.  Loudon. 

WA'TpR-EL'DfR,  n.  {Bot.)  The  guelder-rose; 
Vihuinum  opidtis.  Farm.  Ency. 

WA'T<i;R-EL'P-PHANT,  n.  {Zo'l.)  A  name  given 
to  the  hippopotanms.  Knowles. 

WA'TpR-fiN'(?!NE,  n.  An  engine  for  extinguish- 
ing fires: —  an  engine  for  raising  water:  —  an 
engine  moved  by  the  force  of  water.        Hutton. 

WA'TfR  5R,  n.     One  who  waters.  Carew. 

WA'TKR-FAll,  n.  A  fall  of  water;  perpendic- 
ular descent  of  water  ;  a  cataract ;  a  cascade. 

I  have  seen  in  the  Indies  far  greater  water-falU  tlian  those 
of  Nilus,  Jialeigh. 

WA'TPR-FLAg,  n.  Water  flower-de-luce.  JbAwson. 

WA'TfiR-FLAN'N^L,  w.  A  species  of  conferva 
which  forms  beds  of  entangled  filaments  on  the 
surface  of  water. —  See  Flannel.  Baird. 

WA'TgR-FLEA,  n.  {Zo  I.)  The  common  name 
of  certaiji  entomostrac  ms  of  the  genus  Daph- 
nia,  and  of  the  genus  Cyclops.  Baird. 

WA'TER-FLOOD  (-flud),  n.  An  inundation  of 
water  ;  a  flood  of  water.  Ash. 

WA'TpR-Fl,Y,  n.  An  insect  seen  on  water.Smar^ 

WA'TPR-FoWl,  n.  A  fowl  that  lives  in,  or  fre- 
quents the  water.  Fhyer. 

WA'TPR-FOX,  n.  {Ich.)  The  carp;— so  called 
from  its  cunning.  Walton. 

WA'TPR-FUR'ROW,  n.  A  furrow  to  conduct 
water  away  from  tillage-land.  Farm.  Enaj. 

WA'TpR-FnR'ROW,  v.  a.  To  drain  by  means  of 
water-furrows,  as  tillage-land.  Clarke. 

WA'TF.R-GA^E,  n.  1.  A  water-gauge.  Crabb. 
2.  A  side-wall  or  bank  for  restraining  a  cur- 
rent or  stream  of  water.  Craig. 
»vA'TPR-gAll,  n.  1.  t  A  watery  appearance  in 
the  sky,  attendant  on  the  rainbow.  Shak. 
2.  A  cavity  made  in  the  earth  by  a  torrent  or 
rapid  descent  of  water.                           Bagshaw. 

WA'T^R-gAng,  n.  {Law.)  In  old  records,  a 
trench  to  carry  a  stream  of  water,  such  as  were 
usually  made  in  sea-walls,  to  drain  water  out 
of  the'marshcs.  Burrill. 

WA"rpR-GAU(^E,  n.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  depth  or  quantity  of  water.  SUmmonds. 

WA'TpR-oAV'eL,  n.  {Law.)  In  old  records,  a 
gavel  or  rent  paid  for  fishing  m,  or  for  other  ben- 
efit received  from,  some  river  or  water.  Burrill. 

\VA'TpR-9ER'MAN-Df,R,  n.  {Bot.)  A  labiate 
plant,  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  temperate 
parts  of  Asia,  growing  in  boggy,  wet  places,  and 
navingbitter  and  pungent  leaves ;  Teucritnn  scor- 
divm  ;  —  formerly  used  in  medicine.    Eng.  Cyc. 

WA'TgR-fitLU'pR,  n.  A  person  who  gilds  metal 
with  a  thin  coat  of  gold  amalgam,  and  volatil- 
izes the  mercury.  Simmonds. 
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wA'T?R-jGILD'(NG,  n.  The  process  of  gilding 
metal  with  a  thin  coat  of  gold  amalgam,  and  then 
driving  off  the  mercury  by  hcAt.  Tomlinson. 
U^  "  This  unhealthy  occupation  \i  now  nearly  su- 
perseded hy  electro-gilding."  Tomlimon. 
WA'TpR-GOD,  n.  A  deity  supposed  to  preside 
over  water  ;  a  marine  deity.  Ash. 

WA'TgR-GRO'^L,  n.  Food  made  of  o.-itmeal  or 
grits  boiled  in  water.  Dtinglison. 

WA'TgR-GRO'eLLED  (w8i't?r-grt'?ld),  a.  Sup- 
plied with  water-gruel.  Uu.  Rev. 

WA'TeR-HAlR'GRASS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of 
aquatic  grass.  Smart. 

WA'TgR-HAM'MgR,  n.  A  glass  tube  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  between  one  and  two  feet  in 
length,  closed  at  each  end,  and  partly  filled  with 
water,  the  air  having  been  expelled  by  boiling 
the  water  in  the  tube  before  hermetically  sealing 
one  of  its  ends.  Craig. 

Ifg-  When  the  rcater-hammer  is  lield  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  the  water  is  thrown  to  tlie  upper  end  of 
the  tube  by  a  quick  and  suddenly  interrupted  motion, 
the  liquid,  not  b:;ing  resisted  by  air  as  it  falls  !:gaii!St 
the  lower  end,  produces  a  sound  like  that  of  a  oietal 
striking  against  glass. 

WA'TfR-HEM'LOCK,  n.  {Bot.)  The  name  of 
marsti  perennials  of  the  genus  Cicuta.  They 
bear  white  flowers,  and  are  very  poisonous.  Gray. 

WA'TgR-HfiMP,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Acnida,  growing  in  salt-marshes.  Gray. 

WA'TPR-HEN,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  grallatorial  bird 
of  the  family  RaUida;  the  spotted  crake,  or 
gallinule  ;  Crex  porzana.  Yarrell. 

WA'T5R-HOAR'HOI)ND,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  low  perennial  herbs  of  the  genus  Ly- 
copus,  growing  in  wet  grounds.  Gray. 

WA'T^R-HSg,  n.  {Zoul.)  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  capibara.  Waterho^Me. 

WA'T^R-I-NfeSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  watery; 
humidity ;  moisture.  Arbuthnot. 

WA'T^R-ING,  n.  Act  of  supplying  with  water  : 
—  act  of  shedding  moisture.  Holland. 

wA'TgR-lNG-CALL,  n.  {Mil.)  A  call  or  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  on  which  the  cavalry  assemble  to 
water  their  horses.  Utocqueler. 

WA'T^R-InG-PLAcE,  n.  1.  A  town  or  place  re- 
sorted to  for  mineral  waters,  or  for  bathing,  &c., 
as  at  the  sea-side.  Graves. 

2.  A  place  where  water  is  supplied  or  ob- 
tained, as  for  cattle,  ships,  &c.  Simmonds. 

wA'TPR-!nG-POT,  n.  A  pot  or  vessel  for  water- 
ing plants,  &c.  Simmonds. 

WA'TgR-ISH,  a.  Resembling,  or  containing,  wa- 
ter ;  watery  ;   moist ;  wet.  Dryden. 

WA'TPR-|SH-NESS,  n.    Wateriness.  Flayer. 

wA-T^R-LAnD'I-AN,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a 
division  of  the  Dutch  Anabaptists,  so  called 
from  a  district  in  North  Holland  denominated 
Waterland.  Brande. 

WA'TgR-LEAD'ING,  n.  A  channel  in  Cape  Col- 
ony, to  bring  water  for  irrigation.       Simmonds. 

WA'T^R-LEAF  (-160,  "•  {Rot.)  The  common 
name  of  perennial  herbs  with  petioled  ample 
leaves,  and  white  or  pale-blue  cymose-clustered 
flowers,  of  the  genus  Hydrophy'llum.  Gray. 

WA'T^R-LftM'QN,  n.  A  name  given  in  the 
W.Indies  to  the  edible  fruit  of  7'a«s//?ora/ai/n/o- 
lia,  a  species  of  passion-flower.  It  is  about  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg,  but  rather  more  elongated, 
and  contains  a  whitish,  watery  pulp.      Loudon. 

WA'TgR-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  water.        Smart. 

wA'TgR-LfiV'EL,  n.  The  level  formed  by  the 
surface  of  still  water.  Francis. 

wA'TFR-LlL'Y,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  aquatic  plants  of  the  genus  Nymphtca,  hav- 
ing very  showy  flowers.  Gray. 
Sweet-scented  water-lily,  J^mphtea  odorata.       Oray. 

VVA'TpR-LINE,  n.  {Naut.)  The  line  which  dis- 
tinguishes that  part  of  a  vessel  which  is  under 
water  from  that  part  which  is  above.  Mar.  Dirt. 
Load  vater-line,  the  water-line  when  the  vessel- is 
loaded  or  ready  for  sea AiyAt  ttater-Une,  the  water- 
line  when  the  vessel  is  unloaded.  Brandt. 

WA'TPR-L6gGED  (wa't?r-l»gd),  a.    {Xatd.)  'Sot- 


Gray. 

A  mill  put  in  motion  by  the 
Ba'rlato. 


ing  a  vessel  when,  a  Quantity  of  water  having 
been  received  into  the  nold  by  leaking,  &c 


she 


WATER-POISE 

has,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  her  buoyancy,  and 

yields  to  the  eflect  of  every  wave  passing  over 

the  deck.  Mar.  iJict. 

wA'T(;R-MAN,  n.     1.  A  boatman.  Dryden. 

2.  An  attendant  at  cab-stands  who  supplies 

water  to  horses.     [Eng.]  Simmonds. 

Sjm.—  See  Sailor. 

wA'TgR-MARK,  n.  1.  The  mark  indicating  the 
extent  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.    Dryden. 

2.  A   letter,   device,  or  impression   wrought 
into  paper  during  manufacture.  Simmoyida. 

3.  A  water-line,    [k.]  Simmondi. 

WA'TpR-MfeAD'OW  (w!li't?r-m«d'8),  n.  A  mead- 
ow, or  low,  flat  ground  capable  of  being  irrigat- 
ed from  some  adjoining  stream.  Brande. 

WA'T^R-MEA^'V'RE  (-mJzh'iir),  n.  (Old  Stat- 
tites.)  A  measure  greater  than  Winchester 
measure,"  or  the  stanaard  measure  of  England, 
by  about  three  gallons  in  the  bushel.        Cowell. 

WA'T^R-MfeL-QN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
gourd  family  ;  Cuciimis  citrullus :  —  the  fruit  of 
the  Cticumis  citrullus,  containing  a  rich  pulp, 
and  a  sweetish,  watery  juice.  Baird. 

wA'T^R-ME'TfR,  n.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  supply  of  water.  Simmonds. 

wA'TgR-MlL'FOll..,  n.  (Bo<.)  The  name  of  peren- 
nial aquatic  plants,  with  crowded,  often  whorled, 
leaves,  of  the  genus  Myriophytlum. 

WA'T^R-MlLL,  Hi 
action  of  water. 

wA'T(;R-MInT,  n.    A  sort  of  plant.  Bacon. 

WA'T^R-MOLE,  n.  {Zo">l.)  A  small  North 
American  animal  of  the  genus  Scalofs,  which 
lives  near  the  banks  of  rivers  and  burrows  like 
a  mole  ;  shrew-mole.  Baird. 

WA'T5R-m6vED  (wft'ter-m8vd),  o.  Moved  or 
impelled  by  water.  Phillips. 

wA'T(;R-MUR'RA|N,  n.  A  disease  in  cattle  ;  a 
kind  of  murrain.  Crabb. 

WA'TPR-NEWT,  n.    A  kind  of  lizard.     P.  Cyc. 

WA'T^IR-NYMPH,  n.  A  nymph  or  female  deity 
inhabiting  the  water.  —  See  N  ymph.         Prior. 

WA'TgR-OATS  (-Sts),  n.  ;?^.  {Bot.)  Canada-rice; 
Indian-rice  ;  Zizania  aquatica.  Gray. 

WA'TpR-OR'Dg-.AL,  n.  (Saxon  &  Old  Enq.  Law.) 
The  ordeal  or  trial  by  water.  Whishaw. 

Hot-wattfr  ordeal,  trial  performed  by  plunging  the 
bare  arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  boiling  water,  and  escap- 
ing unhurt  thereby.  —  Cold-irater  ordeal,  trial  per- 
formed by  casting  the  person  suspected  into  a  river  or 
pond  of  cold  water,  when,  if  he  floated  therein  with- 
out any  action,  it  was  deemed  an  evidence  of  his 
guilt ;  if  he  sunk,  he  was  acquitted.  Burrill. 

WA'T^R-OU'^EL  (-a'xl),  n.  {Ornith.)  A  water- 
fowl; the  dipper;  CHnclua  aquaticua;  —  written 
also  water-ouzel.  Yarrell. 

WA'T^IR-PARS'NJP,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  marsh  or  aquatic  perennials  of  the  ge- 
nus Sium.  Gray. 

WA'TgR-PEP'P^R,  n.  {Bot.)  1.  The  common 
name  of  acrid  annual  marsh-plants  of  the  order 
Elatinacea.  Baird. 

2.  A  name  appliel  to  Polygonum  hydropiper, 
an  acrid  plant,  the  1  'aves  of  which  act  as  vesi- 
cants. Baird. 

WA'TpR-PlM'PpR-Nfel.,  M.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  small  plants,  with  white  flowers,  of  the 
genus  Samolus,  growing  in  marshy  places; 
brook-weed.  Gray. 

WA'TpR-PlTCH'fR,  n.  1.  A  pitcher  for  water. 
2.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  a  family  of  plants 
{Sarraceniacere)  of  which  Snrrncenia  purpurea, 
or  side-saddle  flower,  is  the  type.  They  grow 
in  marshy  places  in  North  America,  and  have 
pitcher-form  or  trumpet-shaped  leaves.     Baird. 

W.\'TPR-PLANT,  m.  a  plant  which  grows  in 
water  ;  an  aquatic  plant.  P.  Cyc. 

wA'TgR-PI..AN'TA|N,  n.  (.Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  aquatic  plants  of  the  genus  Alisma^ 
having  small,  white,  or  pale  rose-colored  flow- 
ers, ^^^y- 

wA'TgR-PO'A.  n.    {Bot.)  A  species  of  meadow- 
grass  ;  Poa  aquatica.  Loudon. 
wA'TfR-POl^E,  «.    An  instrument  for  measur- 
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ing  the  specific  gravity  of  water;  areometer; 
hydrometer.  Hutton. 

WA'T^R-POT,  n.    A  vessel  for  holding  water. 

WA "rpR-PoW'gR,  n.  Power  of  water  employed, 
or  capable  of  being  employed,  to  move  machi- 
nery. Clarke. 

WAT5R-P6x,  n.  (Afed.)  A  variety  of  chicken- 
pox  ;    VariceUa.  Dunglison. 

Vf\  reR-PRlV'l-LE^E,».  The  right  or  privilege 
to  use  water  for  turning  machinery  :  —  a  stream 
or  body  of  water  capable  of  being  employed  for 
turning  machinery.  T.  SneV, 

WA'T5R-Pr66f,  a.  Impervious  to  water  ;  re- 
sisting the  passage  or  action  of  water.  Francis. 

wA'TgR-PROOF'JNG,  n.  The  process  of  render- 
ing fabrics  impervious  to  water.  Brande. 

WA'Tpa-PiJRS'I.AlN,  n.  {Bot.)  An  aquatic 
plant  of  the  genus  Peplis.  Loudon, 

WA'TgR-aUALM  (-kwam  or -kwani),  n.  {Med.) 
Water-brash ;  Pyrosis.  Dunglison. 

WA'TpR-aUIN'TAJN,  n.  A  quintain  or  tilting 
on  the  water.  ■  Clarke. 

WA'TJIR-RAD'ISH,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  water- 
v;ress.  Johnson. 

WA'TPR-RAIL,  M.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  rail ; 
.     Ra'.lus  aquatictis.  Baird. 

WA'T^R— RAM,  n.  A  machine  for  raising  water 
without  the  expenditure  or  aid  of  any  other  force 
than  that  which  is  produced  by  the  momentum 
of  a  part  of  the  water  to  be  raised  ;  — called  also 
hydraulic-ram.  Lib.  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

eS"  In  the 


Waler-ram. 

bb,  wliich  has  a  tendency  to  f;ill  from  its  seat  so  as  to 
keep  the  water-way  ojieii,  till  the  stream,  flowing 
thruuiili  the  pipe  a  a,  acquires  sufficient  momentum  to 
closa  it.  Tlie  velocity  of  the  stream  being  thus 
cliecked,  the  water  raises  the  valve  e,  wliich  inovea 
the  reverse  way  of  the  valve  d  d,  and  enters  the  air- 
vessel  ft',  from  which  it  is  finally  passed  by  the  pipe 
IT  g,  which  can  be  led  to  any  desired  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  rsm.  On  the  water  passing  into  the 
air  chamber  //",  it  is  pressed  upon  by  the  air  in  the 
uppjr  prirt  of  tlie  vessel,  which  closes  the  valve  e. 
Tl>e  niiimentum  of  the  flowing-stream  in  the  pipe  aa 
and  the  vessel  ft  6  being  thus  exhausted,  the  valve  dd 
falls,  and  allows  the  water  to  escape  from  the  vessel 
ft  6  fhrouzh  the  valve  openins,  till  the  flowing  stream 
airain  acquires  such  momentum  as  to  close  the  valve 
dd.  When  this  happens,  the  valve  e  is  again  opened, 
and  a  second  quantity  of  water  discharged  into  the 
air-vessel.  The  action  thus  described  goes  on  contin- 
tially,  resulting  in  a  resrular  beating  or  pulsation  of 
the  valves  e,  dd,  eacn  rising  and  falling  alternately. 

WA'T^R-RAt,  w.  {Zol.)  A  species  of  rat  which 
inhabits  the  bunks  of  rivers,  ditches,  and  ponds, 
in  which  it  burrows  and  breeds  ;  Arvicola  am- 
phibius.  Baird. 

WA'TgR-RATE,  n.  A  rate  or  tax  for  the  supply 
of  water,  as  to  a  house.  Simmonds. 

WA'TgR-RBT,   V.  a.      [i.  water-retted  ;    pp. 

WATKR  RETTING,    WATER-KETTED.]      To   ret   in 

water,  as  flax  ;  to  water-rot.  —  See  Ret.  Loudon. 
wA'TgR-RfCE,  n.     (Bot.)  The  common  name  of 

large  aquatic  grasses  of  the  ^enus  Zizania;  — 

called  also  Indian-rice.  Gray. 

WA'TgR-RfiCK'^T,  n.  A  species  of  water-cress  : 

—  a  firework  to  be  discharged  in  water.  Johnson. 

WA'TPR-R6T,  v.  a.  [«.  WATER-ROTTEn  ;  pp. 
WATElt-ROTTINO,  WATER-KOTTED.]       To  rot  by 

Steeping  in  water,  as  flax  ;  to  water-ret.       Ure. 

WA'TgR-SAlL,  n.  {Naut.)  A  small  sail  occa- 
sionally spread  under  the  studding-sail  or  dri- 
ver-boom. Mar.  Diet. 

WA'TpR-SAP'PHlRE  (-sarrir),  n.  (Min.)  A 
transparent  variety  of  iolite,  of  an  intense  hlue 
color,  occurring  in  small  rolled  masses  in  Cey- 
lon ; —  used  by  jewellers,  and  called  also  Sap- 
phire d'eau.  Wriaht.    Dana. 

WA'T^R-SCAPE,  n. 


Wright.    Dana. 
A  term  sometimes  used  to 


denote  a  picture  or  view  of  the  sea,  or  other  wa- 
ter, in  contradistinction  to  landscape.   FairhoU. 

WA'T^R-SCOR'PI-ON,  n.  {Zo:,l.)  The  common 
name  of  hemipterous  insects  of  the  genus  Nepa, 
which  live  in  fresh-water  ponds,  ditches,  &c., 
and  have  two  long  setiE  or  bristle-like  appen- 
dages at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.     Baird. 

WA'T^R-SCREW,  n.  An  apparatus  in  the  form 
of  a  screw,  used  with  steam  for  propelling  ves- 
sels through  the  water  ;  a  propeller.      Bigelow. 

WA'TfR— SHED,  n.  [Ger.  wasserscheide  ;  wasser, 
water,  and  scheiden,  to  divide.]  {Geog.)  The 
highest  ground  in  a  region  or  country  from 
which  rivers  and  streams  descend  in  opposite 
directions.  Murchison.     Parke. 

jBES"  The  watershed  is  not  necessarily  a  mountain- 
chain,  and  in  some  rare  instances  it  is  broi<en  by  a 
water  communication  connecting  two  great  river  sys- 
tems.    Jiiusted. 

WA'TpR-SHIELD,  »i.  (Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  aquatic  plants  of  the  order  Hydropeltidece,  or 
Cabombacece,  with  floating  leaves.       Eng.  Cyc. 

WA'TpR-SHOOT,  n.  1.  A  shoot  which  springs 
out  of  the  root  or  the  stock  of  a  tree.  Crubb. 
2.  A  wooden  trough  for  the  discharge  of  wa- 
ter. Francis. 

WA'T?R-8HREW  (wa'ter-shru),  M.  (Zool.)  Avery 
beautiful  species  of  shrew-mouse  which  sub- 
sists on  insects  obtained  in  the  water ;  Sorex 
fodiens.  Bell. 

wA'TeR-SiDE,  n.  The  margin  or  brink  of  the 
water.  Goldsmith. 

WA'TgR-SNAlL,    n.      1.    (ZovZ.)   The    common 

name  of  a  group  of  pulmonate  gasteropods  that 

live  in  water.  t^wainson. 

2.    A  name  sometimes  applied  to  Archime- 

des'-screw.  Bigelow. 

WA'TgR-SNAKE,  n.  {Zool.)  The  common  name 
of  venomous  snakes  of  the  family  Hydridce, 
which  live  constantly  in  water,  and  die  if  kept 
out  of  it.  The  tail  is  generally  compressed  and 
fitted  for  swimming.  Baird. 

WA'TipR-SOAK,  V.  a.   To  soak  in  water.  Stevens. 

WA'T^R-SOL'DIgR  (-sol'jer),  n.  {Bot.)  An  aquat- 
ic plant  of  the  genus  Strutiotes,  with  long,  sword- 
like leaves  and  flowers  resembling  plumes  of 
white  feathers  ;  water-aloe  :  —  a  singular,  trop- 
ical, floating,  aquatic  plant ;  Pistia  Uratiotcs. 

Loudon. 

WA'T^IR-SPANT^L  (-span'yel),  n.  A  varietj;  or 
breed  of  the  spaniel  noted  for  its  fine  hunting 
qualities,  and  its  aquatic  propensities.  Bell. 
4®=-"  The  larger  and  smaller  water-spaniels  differ 
fVom  each  other  only  in  size,  and  from  the  other  span- 
iels in  the  roughness  of  their  coats,  wliich  approach 
in  this  respect  to  the  large  water-dag,  from  wliich  and 
the  common  spaniel  they  are  probably  descended. ' 
—  See  Water-dog.    Bell. 

WA'TER-SPEED'WELL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
speedwell,  or  Veronica.  Crabb. 

WA'TpR-SPl'D^R,  n.  {Efit.)  The  common  name 
of  spiders  of  the  family  Hydrachuidce,  which  re- 
semble ticks,  and  constantly  live  in  the  wr.ter ; 
water-tick.  Baird. 

wA'T^R-SPoCt,  n.  {Meteor.)  A  name  applied 
to  a  cloudy  meteor  observed  over  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  bodies  of  water,  rarely  on  land,  and 
supposed  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  tor- 
nado.—  See  Tornado. 

agp"  The  water-.vpout  is  of  limited  extent,  has  a  pro- 
gressive motion,  is  accompanied  by  violent  move- 
ments of  the  air,  either  in  spiral  of  in  radial  lines, 
towards  the  axis,  by  various  electrical  phenomena, 
and  by  the  fall  of  rain  and  hail.  At  its  commence- 
ment, a  part  of  the  cloud  protrudes  downwards,  and 
is  elongated  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  which 
soon  meets  the  earth,  or  a  cloudlike  mass  or  cone 
rising  from  the  water.  The  whole  cone  is  sometimes 
luminous  with  electric  light.  A  large  quantity  of 
water,  which  is  always  fresh,  sometimes  falls  from 
the  water-spout  at  sea,  and  on  land  trees  are  pros- 
trated, houses  unroofed,  and  heavy  bodies  are  raised 
by  it  into  the  air,  and  transported  a  considerable  dis- 
tance.    Yaung.     Espy.     Kaemti. 

WA'TPR-STAND'ING,  a.  Containing  water ;  tear- 
ful.   '*  An  orphan's  water-standing  eye."    Shak. 

WA'TfJR-TAB'BY,  n.  A  kind  of  waved  silk  stuff 
or  tabby.  "  Swift. 

wA'T^R-TA'BLE,  n.  {Arch.)  A  projection  or  hor- 


izontal set-off  on  a  wall,  so  placed  as  to  throw 
off  the  water  from  the  building.  Simmonds. 

WA'T^R-TANK,  n.  A  tank  or  cistern  of  wood 
or  metal  for  holding  water.  Hall. 

WA'TUR-TAP,  n.  A  tap  or  cock  nsed  for  letting 
out  water.  Simmonds. 

wA'T^R-TATH,  n.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  coarse 
grass.     [North  of  England.]  Clarke 

WA'TtiR-THIEF,  n.     A  pirate  j  a  corsair. 

There  be  land-rats  and  water-rats,  waier-thieve>  and  land- 
thieves;  I  mean  pirates.  Shak. 

WA'T?R-TiGHT  (-tit),  a.  Excluding  or  holding 
water  ;  impervious  to  water  ;  not  leaky.    Cook. 

WA'T5K-TRE'FOIL,  n.  {Bot.)  Marsh-trefoil; 
Menyanthes  trifoiiata.  Smart. 

wA'TER-TRUNK,  ti.  A  deal  cistern  lined  with 
lead  to  hold  water.  Simmonds. 

WA'T^R-TU'P^-LO,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
tupelo  growing  naturally  in  wet  swamps  in  Car- 
olina and  Florida,  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  a 
hundred  feet ;  Nyssa  denticulata.  It  produces 
fruit,  used  as  a  preserve,  of  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  small  olives,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  also  the  olive-tree.  Loudon. 

WA'T^R-VlNE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Phylocrene,  indigenous  in  the  province  of  Mar- 
taban,  whose  singular  soft  and  porous  wood 
discharges,  when  wounded,  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  pure  and  tasteless  fluid,  which  is  quite 
wholesome,  and  is  drunk  by  the  natives.  Lindley. 

WA'TgR-VI'O-LET,  ».  {Bot.)  An  aquatic  plant 
of  the  genus  Hottonia ;  featherfoil.  Gray. 

WA'TeR-WAG'TAIL,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  common 
name  for  the  pied  wagtail,  or  Motacilla  Yar- 
rellii.  Baird. 

WA'T^R-WAllED  (-waid),  a.  Encompassed  or 
surrounded  by  water.  Shak. 

wA'TpR-WAY,  n.  {Navt.)  A  piece  of  timber 
running  fore  and  aft,  and  connecting  the  deck 
and  the  side,  through  which  the  scuppers  are 
made.  Dana. 

WA'T^R-WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  slender  perennial 
herb  of  the  genus  Anacharis,  growing  under 
water,  with  elongated,  branching  stems  thickly 
beset  with  leaves.  Gray- 

WA[T5R-WHEEL,  n.  A  wheel  for  impelling  r 
mill,  turned  by  the  force  of  water;  a  rotating 
<vigine  by  which  water  set  in  motion  by  the 
earth's  gravitation  is  made  to  perform  work  ;  a 
hydraulic  motor.  Tomlinson.    Nichol. 

WA'T^R-WlL'LOW,  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  herb 
of  the  genus  Dianthera,  growing  in  water,  and 
having  narrow  entire  leaves,  and  purplish  flow- 
ers in  axillary,  peduncled  spikes  or  heads.  Gray. 

WA'TgR-WlNGiJ,  n.  pi.  {Arch.)  AValls  erected 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  next  to  bridges,  m  order 
to  secure  the  foundations  from  the  action  of  the 
current.  Francis. 

WA'TfR-WITH,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  which  grows 
in  the  West  Indies.  Derham. 

jg£g=  The  water-with  is  like  a  vine  in  size  and  shape, 
and  lliQugh  growing  in  parched  districts,  is  yet  so  full 
<ifclear  sapor  water,  that  by  cutting  a  piece  twoor  three 
yards  long,  and  nierely  holding  it  to  tlie  mouth,  a  plen- 
tiful draught  is  obtained.     Lib.  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

WA'TgR-WORK  (-wurk),  n.  ;  pi.  WATER-WOKKS. 

1.  A  work,  contrivance,  or  machine  for  con- 
ducting, forcing,  or  collecting  water,  as  for  arti- 
ficial fountains,  or  for  supplying  a  town  or  city 
with  water;  a  hydraulic  engine  or  structure;  — 
usually  in  the  plural.  "  Schuylkill  watir- 
works."  Tomlinson. 

The  French  took  from  the  Italians  the  first  plans  of  thtir 
gardens,  as  well  as  valer-wotks.  Aililimn. 

2.  {Paint.)  Formerly,  painting  for  walls,  exe- 
cuted in  size  or  distemper,  and  frequently  tak- 
ing the  place  of  tapestry.  FairhoU. 

For  the  walls,  a  pretty,  slight  drollery,  or  the  German 
buntine,  in  iinter-wnrk;  is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  bed- 
hangings,  and  these  fly-bitten  tapestries.  Hhak. 

WA'TgR-WORN,  a.  Worn  by  the  force  or  action 
of  water.  Thomson. 

WA'TgR-WORT  (-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  1.  The  com- 
mon name  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  order 
Philydraceee,  found  in  Australia,  Cochin-China, 
and  China.  LindU-y. 

2.  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Elatine.  Gray. 
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iVi^'T^R-WRAlTH,  n.     A  wraith  or  spirit  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  the  waters.  /.  Barclay. 
By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace, 

riic  waler-wiaitli  wu»  shrit'king  ; 
And,  III  the  seuwl  uf  heaven,  each  flice 
Grew  durk  as  they  v/erc  speaking.  CampbelL 

WA'TpR-Y,  a.  Pertoining  to,  consisting  of,  con- 
taining, or  resembling,  water  ;  aqueous  ;  wet. 

Upon  the  water//  plain. 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  duth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage  save  his  own.  Bgron. 

VVAT'LING-STREET  (w8t'-),  n.  [A.  S.  WtBtelin^- 
StrcBteJ]  One  of  the  four  great  itoinan  roads  m 
Britain  ;  —  called  also  Ver lam- Street.       Cotcell. 

WAT'TLE  (wSt'tl),  n.     [A.  S.  watel.] 

1.  A  hurdle  of  twigs  or  osiers.  Camden. 

2.  A  rod  laid  on  a  roof  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  thatch.  Simmonds. 

3.  pi.  The  fleshy  excrescence  which  grows 
under  the  throat  of  the  turkey,  &c. ;  —  an  ex- 
crescence about  the  mouth  of  some  fishes.  Baird. 

t^  The  wattles  of  a  cock  are  so  called  from  waddle 
or  icagsfle.     Skinner. 

VVAT'TLE  (wSt'tl),  V.  a.  [i.  WATTLED  ;  pp.  WAT- 
TLIXG,  WATTLKO.] 

1.  To  bind  with  withes  or  twigs.         Jo/mson. 

2.  To  form  by  platting  withes  or  twigs  to- 
gether. Mortimer. 

I  WAT-TLE-BARK  (w5t'tl-),  n.  Bark  obtained 
from  different  species  of  Mimosa,  which  grow 
abundantly  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  — 
used  in  tanning.  Pamell. 

WAT'TLE-BIRD  (w5t'tl-bYrd),  n.  {Oniith.)  One 
of  a  genus  of  Meliphagidm,  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing wattles,  and  a  voice  like  the  sound  of  one 
vomiting.  Baird.     Van  Der  Iloeven. 

VVAT'TLED  (wSt'tld),  p.  a.  Formed  of  wattles, 
or  hurdles  of  twigs.  Thomson. 

WAT'TLING  (wSt'ljng),  n.  A  binding  or  platting 
of  wattles  or  twigs.  Dumpier. 

IVAUL,  V.  n.    To  caterwaul,  as  a  cat.  Shak. 

WAUR  (wlr),  a.    Worse.    [Scot.]         Jamieson. 

t     tVAVE,   M.      [M.  Goth,  weffs,   a  waving;   wegos, 

I     !v  waves ;  wagcm,  to  wave  ;  A.  S.  W(Bj  ;  Frs.  wage ; 

I   •     Old  Ger.  wag,  xjoac ;  Ger.  wage ;   Dan.  bulge ; 

Sw.  vag,  bnlga.  — Fr.  vajue.  —  From  A.  S.  wa- 

gian,  to  wag,  to  move  to  and  fro.    Richardson.] 

1.  A  volume  or  body  of  water  alternately 
raised  above  and  depressed  below  the  surface, 
as  in  the  sea,  by  the  action  of  the  wind  or  the 
tide,  or  by  other  causes  ;  an  undulation. 

The  wire  behind  impels  the  watv  before.  Pope. 

The  horizontal  pressure  of  tvarns  encountering  an  object 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  exiKriment  by  means  of  Ste- 
phenson's murine  dyuaniumeter.  It  wiis  found  that  the 
■  Atlantic  irarff  frequently  exerted  a  pressure  of  three  tons  on 
each  t'quare  foot,  while  In  the  German  Ocean  the  force  dicl 
not  exceed  one  and  a  half  tons.  NichoL 

2.  Inequality  of  surface  ;  unevenness.  Newton. 

3.  An  undulatory  or  waving  motion,  as  of 
the  hand  or  of  a  flag.  Clarke. 

4.  An  undulating  or  curved  line  on  cloth  wa- 
tered and  calendered.  Craig. 

6.  An  undulation  of  an  elastic  medium,  as  of 
air,  or  of  ether  diffused  through  space.  Bartlett. 

FMrtk  ware,  an  undulation  of  the  earth  during  an 

eartli(|iiake.     Mallet fVace.s  of  sound,  undulations 

propagated  to  the  ear  and  producing  sound.    JiTickol. 

Syn.  —  Large  wanes  swollen  by  the  wind  are  called 
liilloiBs  ;  wiien  iniicli  elevated,  sur^res  j  when  broken 
upon  rocks  or  the  shore  into  foam,  breakers. 

WAVE,  r.  re.     [t.  WAVED  ;  pp.  waving,  waved.] 

1.  To  move  with  undulations;  to  play  loose- 
ly ;  to  undulate ;  to  float. 

Warlike  ensigns  wari»a  in  the  irind.  Drjiden. 

2.  To  be  moved  as  a  signal.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  tTo  fluctuate;  to  waver;  to  vacillate. 

He  waved  indifferently  'twixt  doing  Uiem  neither  good 
nor  harm.  Sittk. 

WAVE,  V.  a.  1.  To  rai«e  into  waves,  undulations, 
or  inequalities  of  surface. 

Welked  and  wared  like  the  enridgcd  sea.  Stiat. 

2.  To  move  with  wavinz  or  undulatorv  mo- 
tion; to  brandish;  as,  "To  wave  the  hand." 

They  wared  their  fiery  swords.  Milton. 

3.  To  move  by  floating  ;  to  waft.         Browne. 

4.  To  direct  by  a  waving  motion,  as  of  the 
hand;  to  beckon, 

l^ok  with  what  courteous  action 

It  wave»  you  to  a  more  removed  ground.  Shak. 

WAVE,».a.  Towaive.— See  Waive.  Bp.  Taylor. 


WAVE'L^SS,  a.  Without  waves;  smooth;  un- 
disturbed ;  calm.  "  The  waceless  deep."  S/telley. 

WAVE'L^T,  n.     A  little  wave. 

The  wavelet*  of  the  slumbering  sea.  SheUey. 

WAVE'-I.fKE,  a.  Resembling  the  outline  of  a 
wave;  undulating.  Lyell. 

WA'V^L-LiTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  translucent  min- 
eral, sometimes  crystallized,  usually  in  hemi- 
spherical, globular  concretions  having  a  radiated 
structure,  of  a  vitreous  lustre,  various  colors, 
and  consisting  essentially  of  phosphate  of  alu- 
mina, fluoride  of  aluminum,  and  water  ;  —  so 
called  from  Wavel,  who  first  discovered  it  in 
Devonshire.  Dana. 

WAVE'-LOAF,  ».  A  loaf  for  a  wave-offering.  Ash. 

WAVE'-fiFTpR-lNG,  n.  A  Jewish  oflTering,  per- 
formed by  waving  towards  the  four  cardinal 
points.  Num.  xviii.  11. 

WA'VfR,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  wafian  ;  Frs.  awiwa ;  Dut. 
zweven.]  [i.  wavered  ;  pp.  wavekino,  wa- 
vered.] 

1.  To  play  or  move  to  and  fro,  or  with  waves 
or  undulations  ;  to  wave.  Boyle, 

2.  To  be  unsettled,  irresolute,  or  undeter- 
mined ;  to  fluctuate  ;  to  hesitate ;  to  vacillate. 

Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  fkith.  Shak. 

3.  To  totter ;  to  be  in  danger  of  falling. 

Hag  an}'  disloyalty  dared  to  feign  that  religion  wavem? . . . 
'Tis  not  religion  waters,  but  their  loyalty.  liolyday. 

Syn.  —  See  Fluctuate,  Scruhle. 
WA'VgR,  n.     A  young  timber-tree  left  standing 
in  a  fallen  wood.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

WA'VgR-pR,  n.     One  who  wavers.  Shak. 

WA'VgR-lNG, />.  a.     Fluctuating;  hesitating. 
Syn.  — See  Changeable. 

WA'vpR-ING,  n.  Hesitation;  indecision;  irres- 
olution ;  vacillation  ;  uncertainty.  Hooker. 

WA'VgR-lNG-LV,  ad.  In  a  wavering  or  fluctuat- 
ing manner  ;  irresolutely  ;   with  indecision. 

WA'VgR-JNG-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  wavering.  Montague. 

WAVE'SON,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  Goods  floating  on 
the  sea  after  a  wreck  ;  flotsam.  Bumll. 

WAVE'-SUB-JECT'?D,  a.  Subject  to  be  over- 
flowed.   "  The  wave- subjected  soil."  Goldsmith. 

WAVE'-WORN,  a.     Worn  bj^  the  waves.      Shak. 

WAV'ING,  re.  The  act  or  the  motion  of  one  who, 
or  that  which,  waves.  Addison. 

Wk'VY,  a.  1.  Having  waves  or  rising  in  waves; 
surgmg.     "  The  wavy  seas."  Chapman. 

2.  Having  a  waving  or  undulatory  motion ; 
playing  to  and  fro  like  waves. 

Let  her  glad  valleys  smile  with  wnry  com; 

Let  fleecy  flocks  her  rising  hills  adorn.  Pope. 

3.  Formed  with  undulations.  Maundrell. 

4.  (Bot.)  Having  the  surface  or  margin  alter- 
nately convex  and  concave.  Gray. 

t  WAWE,  or  wAe  (wlw),  n.     A  wave.     Spenser. 

WAWL,  r.  re.    To  cry.  — See  Wall.  Shak. 

WAX,  re.  [A.  S.  weax,  treex;  Frs.  wax;  Dut. 
wns;  Ger.  wachs;  Dan.  vox;  Sw.  ^r  Icel.  vox. — 
Polish  irosk;  Russ.  voska.  —  From  A.  S.  w.ic, 
weak,  pliable.  Richardson.  —  The  L.  viscus, 
bird-lime,  viscostis,  sticky,  viscous,  seems  re- 
lated to  this  word.     Bosworth.] 

1.  A  thick,  tenacious  substance,  forming  the 
cells  of  bees  ;  bees-wax. 

itS°"  "  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  among 
naturalist!!,  whether  the  heo  collects  inaz  already 
formed  in  plants,  or  secretes  it  from  sugar  in  the 
mechanism  of  its  body."     Tomlinson. 

IKS*  Bees,  even  though  fed  upon  pure  sugar  only, 
have  the  power  of  converting  it  into  wax.,  which  is 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  animal  secretion.  Bees- 
wax, at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  tough  and  solid,  has 
a  yellow  color,  a  peculiar  feel,  and  fuses  at  almut 
14.5°,  and  has  the  specific  gravity  of  0.96.  It  consists 
of  three  different  substances,  myricine,  eerine,  or  ctrotic 
acid,  and  ceroleiru.    Miller. 

2.  A  thick,  tenacious,  vegetable  product. 
eCB'  fyar  is  n  product  of  plants  of  nearly  the  same 

nature  as  the  fixed  oils,  is  found  extensively  as  an  ex- 
cretion, particularly  on  the  surface  of  leaves'and  ft-tiits, 
forming  the  bloom  or  glaucous  surface  which  repels 
water,  and  prevents  such  surfaces  from  l>eing  wetted. 
It  forms  a  thick  coating  on  some  fruits,  as  the  bay- 
berry.  fVa*  also  exists  in  cells,  especially  in  the  cells 
of  leaves,     Oray. 


3.  Any  thick,  tenacious  substance  resembling 

wax,  as  that  for  scaling  letters,  &c. 

We  soften  the  wax  before  we  set  on  the  MsL  More. 

4.  A  resinous  substance  used  by  shoemakers. 

5.  A  thick,  tenacious  substance  excreted   in 
the  ear;  ear-wax;  cerumen.  Dungliton. 

Mineral  wax,  (Min.)  ozocerite.      See  OZOCEKITE. 
—  JVoae  of  wax.     See  NosE. 

wAX,  e.  a.     [i.  waxed  ;  pp.  waxino,  waxed.] 

1.  To  smear  or  rub  with  wax.  Dryden, 

a.  To  join  with  wax.  Johnson. 

WAx,  t;.  re.     [M.  Goth,  tcahsjan  ;  A.  S.  wearan  ; 

Frs.  wasa;  Dut.  wasaen;  Ger.  wachaen;   Dan. 

voxe  ;    Sw.  vuxa  ;  Icel.  rojra.]     [t.  waxed  ;  pp. 

waxing,  waxed  or  f  waxen.] 

1.  To  become  larger  or  more  full,  as  the  moon  ; 
to  increase  ;  —  opposed  to  wane.  HaketcelL 

Till  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more.  WaOa, 

2.  To  become ;  to  grow.  Gen.  xviii.  12. 

Trembling  for  ire.  and  waxiug  pale  tor  rage.        Fairfaic, 
Their  manners  wax  more  and  more  corrupt.       AtUrhtu^. 

WAX'-cAN-DLE,  re.  A  candle  made  of  wax.  Ash. 


wAx'-chAn-dlj;r,  re. 
candles. 


A  manufacturer  of  wax- 
Johnson. 

WAX'-CL6th,  re.  Cloth  covered  with  a  coating 
of  wax,  and  used  as  a  cover  for  tables,  pianos, 
sideboards,  &c.  Ogiltie. 

WAXED'-CLOTH  (wikst'-),  n.  Wax-cloth.  Clarke. 

WAXED'-END  (wUkst'-),  re.  A  thread  rubbed  with 
shoemakers'  wax,  and  pointed  with  a  bristle, 
used  with  an  awl,  for  sewing  leather; — written 
also  wax-end.  Brockett. 

WAx'EN  (wSk'sn),  a.     1.  Made  or  consisting  of 

wax.     "  Waxen  tapers."  Shak. 

2.  Resembling  wax ;  waxy.  Clarke. 

WAX'I-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
waxy ;  resemblance  to  wax.  Clarke. 

WAx'ING,  re.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  waxes. 

2.  The  process  of  stopping  out  colors  in  cali- 
co-p»inting.  Simmonda. 

3.  The  state  of  increasing.  WickUffe. 
WAx'lNG-KER'NfL?,  re.  pi.     {Med.)  A  popular 

term  for  small  tumors  formed  by  enlargement 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  particularly  in  the 
groins  of  children.  Dunglison. 

WAX'LIGHT  (lit),  re.     A  taper  of  wax.      Toland. 

WAX'-Mf)TH,  re.     A  bee-moth.  Clarke. 

WAX'-MYR-TLE,  re.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  with  fragrant 
leaves,  and  bearing  naked  nuts  incrusted  with 
white  wax  ;  bayberry ;  Myrica  cerifera.     Gray. 

WAX'-PAINT-JNG,  re.  A  kind  of  painting,  the  pig- 
ments for  which  are  ground  with  wax,  and  dilut- 
ed with  oil  of  turpentine  ;  encaustic.    FairhoU. 

WAX'-PALM  (-pam),  re.  {Bot.)  A  South  Ameri- 
can palm,  the  stem  of  which  yields  an  abundance 
of  wax  ;  Ceroxylon  Andicola.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WAX'-PA-F^R,  n.  A  kind  of  paper  prepared  by 
spreading  over  its  surface  a  coating  made  of 
white  wax,  turpentine,  and  spermaceti.  Ogilvie. 

WAX'wIng,  re.  {Ornith.)  The 
common  name  of  birds  of  the 
genus  Bombycilla.  Eng.  Cye. 
Jlmeriean  waxwing,  Bombycilla 
Carolinensis,  or  .Ampelis  Jimericana 
of  Wilson  ; —  called  also  cedar- 
bird.  —  Asiatic  waxwing,  Bomby- 
d'Ja  jthanicoptera.  —  Kuropean  wax- 
wing,  Bombycilla  garrula; —  called  „  .  "^^  ^ 
t,\eo  Bohemian  waxwing,  waxen  Bohemian  w«rwln,. 
chatterer,  and  Bohemian  chatterer.      Eng.  Cyc    YarreU. 

WAX'WORK  (-wUrk),  re.  1.  Work  made  of  wax  ; 
—  particularly  a  figure  or  figures  made  of  wax  in 
imitation  of  persons  or  things.  Addison. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  woody  plant  growing  along  streams 
and  in  thickets ;  climbing  bitter-sweet ;  Celas- 
trus  scandens.  The  opening  orange-colored 
pods,  displaying  the  scarlet  covering  of  the 
seeds,  are  very  ornamental  in  autumn.       Gray, 

WAX'-WORK-gR  (-wUrk-?r),  re.  1.  One  who 
works  in  wax  ;  a  maker  of  waxwork. 

2.  A  bee  which  makes  wax.  Eng.  Cye. 

WAX'y,  a.  Resembling  wax;  soft,  yielding,  or 
tenacious,  like  wax.  Bp.  llalL 

WAX'Y-YftL'LOW  a.  (Bo#.)  Dull  yellow,  with  a 
soft  mixture  of  reddish  brown.  JJndley. 

W.AY  (wS),  re.  [M.  Goth,  witjs;  A.  S.  tceg,¥Megi 
wagian,  to  wag,  to  move ;  Frs.  wei ;  Dut.  ^  Ger. 
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WEAK-HEARTED 


foeq;  Dan.vei;  Svr.  vag  ;  Icel.  vegr.  —  L.,  It., 
4;  Sp.  via  ;  Fr.  vote.] 

1.  A  passing ;  passage  ;  progression. 

Youth  and  vain  confidence  thy  life  betray; 
Through  armies  this  has  made  Melantius'  wmi.    Waller. 
The  air  could  not  readily  get  out  of  those  prisons,  but  by 
degrees,  as  the  earth  and  water  above  would  give  way.  Burnet. 
I  have  seen  the  day 
That,  with  this  little  arm  aud  this  good  sword, 
I  have  made  my  wan  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop.  Shak. 

2.  A  place  for  passing;  a  road,  a  street,  a 
lane,  a  path,  &c.     "  The  way  to  Dover."    Shak. 

I  am  amazed,  and  lose  ray  way.  Shak. 

Many  spread  their  garments  in  the  way ;  and  others  cut 
down  branches  ottthe  trees,  and  strewed  them  in  the  way. 

Mark  xi.  8. 
To  God's  eternal  house  direct  the  way, 
A  broad  and  ample  road.  Milton. 

3.  Length  of  space  ;  distance.  "  Bimbaumer 
forest  extends  a  great  wag."  Browne. 
Thy  servant  will  go  a  little  way  over  Jordan.    2  Sam.  xix.  36. 

4.  Course  ;  direction,  as  of  motion  or  travel. 
"  That  zcag  madness  lies."  Shak. 

He  stood  in  the  gate,  and  asked  of  every  one  which  way 
she  took,  and  whither  was  she  gone.  And  he  said.  Which 
way  shall  we  go  up?  And  he  answered.  The  jca.i/ through 
the  wilderness  of  Edom.  2  Kings  iii.  8. 

5.  Advance  or  progress  in  life. 

The  boy  was  to  know  . . .  that  he  was  to  make  his  way  by 
his  own  industry.  Svectator. 

6.  Course  or  process  of  things  good  or  ill. 

The  affairs  here  began  to  settle  in  a  prosperous  way.    Ileylin. 

7.  Tendency  to  any  meaning  or  act. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  words  that  sounds  that  way,  or 
points  particularly  to  persecution.  Atterbwy. 

8.  Sphere  of  observation.  Bp.  Taylor. 

The  general  officers,  and  the  public  ministers  that  fell  in 
my  way.  were  generally  subject  to  the  gout.  I'einple. 

9.  Course  or  manner  of  acting  or  dealing. 

I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And'justify  the  wayn  of  God  to  men.  Milton. 

The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate.        Addison. 

10.  Particular  course,  mode,  or  plan  of  life. 

The  V!ay  of  transgressors  is  hard.        I'rov.  xiii.  15 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal.  S/iak. 

11.  Means;  method;  mediate  instrument. 
By  noble  wayn  we  conquest  will  prepare.  Dryden. 

12.  Manner  ;  mode  ;  wise  ;  method  ;  fashion. 

God  hath  so  many  times  and  ways  spoken  to  men.  Hooker. 
His  t»m/ of  expressing  and  applying  them,  not  his  inven- 
tion of  them,  is  what  we  admire.  AdUinon. 

13.  Right  course  or  method  to  act  or  to  know. 
"  We  are  quite  out  of  the  way."  Locke. 

14.  General  course,  plan,  or  scheme  of  act- 
ing or  proceeding. 

Men  who  go  out  of  the  xcny  to  hint  free  things  must  be 
guilty  of  absurdity  or  rudeness.  S.  Richard-ion. 

15.  (Lajo.)  The  right  of  going  or  passing  over 
the  grounds  of  another.  Burrill. 

18.  {Naut.)  Progress  of  a  vessel;  —  pi.  the 
timbers  on  which  a  vessel  is  launched. Mxr.Dtc^. 

17.  {Aaat.)  A  canal  or  duct.  Dunglison. 

18.  \Chem.)  A  term  used  by  chemical  writers 
treating  of  analysis  or  decomposition, — decora- 
position  in  a  dry  way  denoting  decomposition 
by  means  of  heat,  and  decomposition  in  a  humid 
way  denoting  decomposition  by  means  of  water, 
various  chemical  tests,  &c.  Parkea. 

Bii  *he  way,  in  passing ;  without  any  necessary  con- 
nection witii  tlie  main  design.  "  Note,  by  the  way, 
that  unity  cf  continuance  ia  easier  to  procure  than 
unity  of  species."  Ba'.on.  —  To  come  one's  way  or 
vayt,  to  20  Hlona.  [Colloquial.]  Shak. —  To  so 
one's  way  (((  toays,  to  depirt ;  to  ha  otF.  [Colloquial.] 
L'Eitraritre.  —  fn  the  may,  bein;;  an  olxtruction  or  itn- 
pelimenr.  —  In  the  way  mWi,  being  with;  ineetina  or 
poins  with.     "Agree  with  tliine  adversary  quickly 

while  thou  art  in  the  way  wifi  hlin."     Matt.  v.  2.i 

To  orioe  way,  to  make  room  for  passage.   Shak.    To 

yield.     "  I  would  vine  way  to  others."    Swift. To 

ha-e  way,  (J\raiU.)  to  be  in  projress,  as  a  vessel.  Brande. 

—  To  make  way,  to  make  or  force  passage  ;  to  make 
room  for  passage.  Dryden.  —  To  make  one's  way,  to 
m;ike  or  force  passage  for  one's  self.  Shak.  To  ad- 
vance in  life  hy  one's  own  efforts.  Spectator.  To  suc- 
ceed in  any  thing  or  with  any  person.  '<  Having  made 
m?/ M)u(/ with  some  foreign  prince."    Raleigh.  — Milky 

Wav,{Ait,ron.)t\vi<i3\'\xy.  See  Milky  Way To  be 

und'.r  way,  (JVaut.)  to  begin  to  move  or  have  progress,  as 
s  vessel.  Mar.  Diet.  —  IVay  of  the  rounds,  (Fort.)  a 
Bpace  left  for  the  pissage  of  the  rounds  between  the 
rampirt  and  the  wall  of  a  fortified  town.    Stucqneler. 

—  ffii/i  and  m-ans,  methois  ;  means.  Fahyan. 
{Lefislation.)    Mtjrins  of  raisins  money  or  funds  for 

national  expenditures Committee  ofway.t  and  means, 

a  committee  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  consideration 
of  the  affairs  relating  to  the  revenue  or  finances  of  a 
nation. 

SSB'  Way  and  ways  are  often  used  for  wise.     "  'T  is 


no  way  the  interest  even  of  priesthood."  Pope.    "  Be- 
ing no  ways  a  match  for  them."    Swift. 

Syn. —  Way  is  an  indefinite,  general  term,  of  va- 
rious application.  A  high  way  or  public  road;  a  pri- 
vate way  or  path  ;  a  right  or  a  wrong  way  ;  the  way  of 
the  world  :  manner  of  performing  ;  mode  of  proceeding ; 
meUiod  of  cure  ;  course  of  events  j  ways  and  means  of 
raising  a  revenue.  —  See  Path. 

t  WAY,  V.  a.     To  go  in  or  to.  Wickliffe. 

WAY'-BAG-G.A(^E,  n.  Baggage  or  luggage  of  a 
way-passenger  or  of  way-passengers.       Clarke. 

WAY'— BILL,  n.  A  writing  or  instrument  contain- 
ing a  list  of  the  passengers  carried  in  a  public 
conveyance,  as  in  a  stage-coach  or  a  railway- 
train,  or  containing  a  list  of  goods  conveyed  by 
a  common  carrier.  Boswell.     Simmonds. 

4eg=-  When  the  goods  are  carried  by  water,  the  in- 
strument is  called  a  bill  of  lading;     Bouvier. 

WAY'-BREAD,  n.  [A.  S.  wag-brade]  (Bot.)  A 
species  of  plantain;  Plantago  major.     Loudon. 

t  WAY'fArE,  v.  n.  [way  andya?'e.]  To  travel ; 
to  journey.     "  As  he  wayfared."  Holland. 

WAY'fAr-5R,  n.    A  traveller.  Carew. 

WAY'fAr-jNG,  p.  a.  Travelling  ;  passing  ;  be- 
ing on  a  journey.  Hammond. 

WAY'FAR-ING-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  European 
shrub  having  pliant,  mealy  twigs,  and  the  bark 
of  which  affords  a  bird-lime ;  Viburnum  Lanta- 
na.  It  grows  chiefly  on  calcareous  soils.  Loudon. 
American  wayfaring-tree,  a  straggling  shrub,  grow- 
ing in  cold,  moist  woods,  and  having  long,  procumbent 
branches  and  handsome  flowers  ;  Viburnum  lantanoi- 
des  ;  —  called  also  hobble-bush.  Gray. 

t  wAy'g6-?R,  71.     A  wayfarer.  Wickliffe. 

WAY'GO-JNG,  a.  Noting  a  crop  taken  from  the 
land  the  year  the  tenant  leaves  a  farm. 

flcg=>  In  Pennsylvania,  a  tenant  for  years  is  entitled, 
after  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  to  enter,  and  take 
away  the  crop  of  grain  which  he  had  put  into  the 
ground  the  preceding  fall.  This  is  called  the  way- 
going crop.     Bouoier. 

II  WAY'LAY,  or  WAY-LAY'  [wa'la,  S.  E.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  Rees;  wa-la',  W.  P.  J.  F.  C.   Wb.'\,  v.  a. 

\i.  WAYLAID  ;  pp.  WAYLAYING,  WAYLAID.]    To 

beset  by  the  way,  or  in   ambush  ;  to  lie  in  wait 
or  ambush  for,  as  with  intention  to  kill  or  rob. 

1  will  waylay  thee  going  home.  Shak. 

II  WAY'LAY-^R,  or  WAY-LAY'^R,  n.     One  who 

waylays  ;  a  lier  in  .wait.  Johnson. 

WAY'-LEAVE  (-lev),  n.     Rent  for  leave  to  pass 

through  land.     [Local,  Eng.]  Clarke. 

WAY'LPSS,  a.  Without  way  or  road;  pathless  ; 
untracked ;  trackless.  Drayton. 

WAY'— MAK-^R.  n.  One  who  makes  a  way,  or 
causes  way  to  be  made  ;  a  precursor.        Bacon. 

wAy'— MARK,  n.  A  mark  to  guide  in  travelling. 
"  Set  thee  up  wiy-marks."  Jer.  xxi.  21. 

t  WAY-MENT',  v. a.  [From  A.S.  wa,  woe.  John- 
son. —  Old  Fr.  gaimenter,  guementer.  Roque- 
fort.']    To  lament ;  to  grieve.  Spenser. 

t  wAy'MENT,  n.    Lamentation  ;  grief.    Spenser. 

WAy'PAne,  n.  A  slip  or  strip  left  for  cartage  in 
watered  land.     [Local.]  Cl'irke. 

WAy'-PAs-S^N-P^R,  71.  A  passenger  taken  up 
on  the  way,  or  at  a  way-station.  Clarke. 

wAy'-STde,  n.  The  side  of  the  way,  path,  road, 
or  highway.  Matt.  xiii.  4. 

wAy'-STA-TFON,  n.  An  intrmediate  station 
on  a  railroad.  Merritt. 

WAY'-THIS-TLE  (-this'sl),  71.    A  plant.       Crabb. 

WAY'WARD  (wa'ward),  a.  Liking  one's  own 
way  ;  froward  ;  perverse  ;  headstrong  ;  obsti- 
nate ;  wilful.     "  A  waywai'd  son."  Shak. 

WAy'WARD-LY,  ad.  In  a  wayward  manner ;  fro- 
wardly  ;  perversely.  Sidney. 

WAY'WARD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  waj'- 
ward  ;  frowardness  ;  perverseness.  Sidney. 

WAy'— WI§E,  a.  Expert  in  finding  or  keeping 
the  way  ;  knowing  the  way  or  route.  Ash. 

WAY'WI§-pR,  n.  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  road  or  distance  travelled ;  a  pedome- 
ter ;  a  perambulator ;  odometer.  Hutton. 

WAy'WODE  fva'vod),  n.  [Slav,  rogna,  war,  and 
vodit.  to  lead.]     A  Slavonian  appellation  for  a 


military  commander  : — formerly  in  Russia  an 
appellation  for  a  high  military  officer.  —  Written 
also  vaivode,  wayecoda,  and  icayevode.  J'.  Ci/c. 
iSi^  "  The  appellation  of  waijicode  was  assumed  for 
some  time  by  the  rulers  of  Moldavia  and  W'allachia, 
who  substituted  for  it  afterwards  the  Greek  title  of 
despota,a.i\iX  finally  its  Slavonian  translation  hospudar. 
The  princes  of  Transylvania  had  also  sometimes  the 
title  of  waywude,  which  was  also  given  to  some  minor 
Turkish  officers."     P.  Cyc. 

WAy'WODE-SHIP  (va'vod-),  n.  The  office  or  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  way  wode.  Clarke, 

WAY'WORN,  a.     Worn  or  wearied  by  travelling. 

WE,  pron.  pi.  of  /.  [Goth,  weis  ;  A.  S.  we ;  Dut. 
wiz;  Ger.  wir;  Dan.  ^f  Sw.  vi.}      I,  mine,  me; 

pi.  WE,    OLUS,  us. 

WEAK  (w6k),  a.  [A.  S.  wac,  waac ;  Dut.  rveek, 
zwak  ;  Ger.  schicach  ;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  srag.'] 

1.  Having  little  strength;  feeble;  not  strong. 

If  they  bind  me  with  seven  green  withes  which  had  not 

been  dried,  then  I  shall  be  weak.  Juily.  xvi.  7. 

Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands.  ha.  xxv.  S. 

A  weak  bond  holds  you.  Shak. 

May  I  be  one  of  the  weakest,  provided  only,  in  my  weak- 
ness, that  immortal  and  better  vigor  be  put  forth  with  greater 
eftecti  provided  only,  in  my  darkness,  the  light  of  the  divine 
countenance  does  but  the  more  brightly  sliine:  for  then  I 
shall  at  once  be  the  weakest  and  the  most  mighty  — shall  be 
at  once  blind  and  of  the  most  piercing  siglit.  Milton. 

2.  Not  Strong  or  powerful  in  arms  or  in  mili- 
tary resources.     "  Weak  legions."  Shak. 

See  the  land,  what  it  is,  and  the  people  that  dwelleth  there- 
in, whether  they  be  strong  or  weak.  A'umb.  xiii.  18. 

3.  Unsound  in  health  ;  infirm  ;  not  healthy ; 
sickly  ;  debilitated  ;  enfeebled  ;  languid.    Law, 

4.  Soft ;  pliant ;  not  stiff;  lax  ;  frail.  Johnson. 

5.  Low  or  feeble  of  sound  ;  small ;  faint. 

A  voice  not  soft,  weak,  piping,  and  womanish,  but  audible, 
strong,  and  manlike.  Ascham. 

6.  Feeble  in  intellect  or  discernment;  shal- 
low ;  silly  ;  simple.     "  A  weak  mind."  Beattie. 

That  Portugal  hath  yet  nomore  than  a  suspension  of  arms, 
they  may  thank  the  whigs,  whose  false  representations  they 
were  so  weak  to  believe.  Swift. 

7.  Proceeding  from  feeble  intellect  or  dis- 
cernment ;  unwise ;  imprudent ;  indiscreet. 

She  first  his  tveak  indulgence  will  accuse.  itiUon. 

8.  Not  much  impregnated  with  active,  stimu- 
lating, or  nourishing  ingredients.  "  A  weak 
tincture."     "  Weak  beer."  Johnson. 

9.  Having  little  force  or  effect ;  not  availing 
much  ;  ineffectual.     "  My  weak  words."    Shak, 

10.  Wanting  or  deficient  in  power  of  diges- 
tion.    "  My  zoeaA  stomach."  Shak. 

11.  Small ;  slight ;  slender  ;  inconsiderable. 
"Mine  own  wea^  merits."  Shak. 

12.  Not  well  or  strongly  fortified. 

To  quell  the  tyrant  Love,  and  guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  side  where  most  our  nature  fails. 
Would  be  a  conquest  worthy  Cato's  son.  Addison. 

13.  Having  little  force  ;  not  cogent,  convin- 
cing, or  forcible  ;  as,  "  A  weak  argument." 

14.  Not  well  supported  by  reason  or  argu- 
ment.   "  A  case  so  weak  and  feeble."    Hooker. 

15.  Not  having  full  belief  or  conviction  ;  not 
settled.     "  Weak  in  faith."  Rom.  iv.  19. 

Weaker  vessel,  woman.  Shak.  "  Giving  honor  unto 
the  wife,  as  unto  the  weaker  vessel."     1  Pet.  iii.  7. 

Syn. —  Weak  is  a  common  familiar  term  :  feeble 
is  less  familiar  ;  itifirm  denotes  a  kind  of  weakness. 
Weak  in  body  or  mind  ;  weak  attempt ;  a  weak  or  fee- 
ble voice  or  constitution  ;  an  infirm  old  man  ;  infirm 
health  ;  languid  feeling;  debilitated  or  enfeebled  slate 
of  health.  —  See  Fragile,  Ineffectual,  Simple. 

t  WEAK  (wek),  v.  a.  To  weaken.  More. 

WEAK'EN   (we'kn),    V.  a.       [».  WEAKENED ;  ;;;>. 

weakening,  WEAKENED.]     To  make  weak  ;  to 

deprive  of  strength  ;  to  diminish  the  strength  of; 

to  debilitate  ;  to  enfeeble  ;  to  enervate. 

He  weakeneth  the  hands  of  the  men  of  war.  Jer.  xxxviii.  4. 

No  article  of  faith  can  be  true  which  weakens  the  practical 

part  of  religion.  Addison. 

t  WEAK'EN,  tJ.w.     To  become  weak.       Chamer. 

WEAK'EN-pR  (w5'kn-er),  »i.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  weakens.  South. 

WEAK'EN-ING  (we'kn-ing),  p.  a.  That  weakens  ; 
debilitating;  enfeebling.  Clarke. 

WEAK'-EYED  (wek'id),  a.  Having  weak  eyes  or 
feeble  sight.  Colli7is. 

WEAK'-HAND-^D,  a.  Having  weak  hands;  in- 
firm ;  weak  ;  feeble.  Jodrell. 

WEAK'-HEAD-pD,  a.  Having  a  weak  head  or 
mind;  wanting  in  intellect ;  simple.  Lee. 

WEAK'-HEART-^D,  a.     Of  feeble  spirit.      Shak. 
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(VfcAK  L|NG,  n.    A  feeble  creature.  Sftak. 

WEAK  LY,  ad.    1.  In  a  weak  manner;  with  little 

stren-^lli ;  feebly  ;  not  powerfully.  Bacon. 

W««  pliRhtrd  faith  so  irfuiln  Denied  iibove. 

That  fur  one  error  1  must  lose  your  love?  Zhj/den. 

2.  With  feebleness  of  intellect  or  discern- 
ment; indiscreetly;  injudiciously. 

This  high  (jift  of  strrngtli,  committal  to  me 
Under  the  seal  of  silence,  I  could  not  keep. 
But  utaHlij  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it.  Milton. 

WEAK'I.Y,  o.    Not  strong;  not  healthy;  feeble. 

Being  old  and  weuklil,  twenty  years  in  prison.        Raleigh. 

WEAK'MlND-pi),  a^  Having  a  weak  or  feeble 
mind  or  intellect;  shallow;  simple.         Clarke. 

WEAK'NCSS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  weak; 
want  of  strength  :  feebleness  ;  debility. 

Xtoy  in  her  weak-neii»  lives,  not  in  her  strength.         Shak. 

3.  Feebleness  of  health  ;  infirmity;  unhealth- 
iness.     "  Weakness  of  constitution."       Temple. 

3.  Want  of  sprightliness  or  liveliness.    Pope. 

4.  Want  of  steadiness ;  inconstancy.  Roaers. 

5.  Want  of  force  or  cogency.  "The  weikness 
of  those  testimonies."  Tillotsoii. 

6.  Feebleness  of  intellect  or  discernment; 
want  of  judgment  or  perception;  want  of  reso- 
lution ;  shallowness  ;  foolishness.  **  All  vyick- 
edness  is  weakness."  Mi  ton. 

7.  Defect ;  failing ;  deficiency.  "  The  iceali- 
ness  of  an  exalted  character."  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Debility,  Impekfection. 

WEAK'-SIDR,  n.  That  part  of  a  person's  dispo- 
sition by  which  he  is  most  easily  influenced  ;  a 
foible;  a  failing;  an  infirmity. 

This  doz  would  have  fought  f!)r  his  master  in  any  other 
case;  but  the  love  of  mutton  was  his  weak-side.    V Estrange. 

WEAK'-SIGHT-pD  (w6k'sit-ed),  a.  Having  weak 
or  feeble  sight.  Tucker. 

WEAK'-SfGHT-pn-NESS  (wSk'sIt-),  n.  Weak- 
ness or  feebleness  of  sight.  Dunglison. 

WEAK'-SPlR-lT-pD,  a.  Having  a  weak  spirit; 
timid ;  pusillanimous.  Scott. 

WEAL   (wfil),  n.     [A.  S.  wela\  Ger.  wohl;  Dan. 
vel;   Sw.  vfil;   Old  Eng.  iwfc,  —  See  Well.] 
The  state  of  being  well  or  prosperous ;  flourish- 
ing state  ;  happiness  ;  prosperity  ;  welfare. 
I  have  deserved 
Some  weal  after  my  long  woe.  Goiver. 

As  we  love  the  trenl  of  our  souls  and  hodies,  let  us  so  be- 
have ourselves  as  we  may  be  at  peace  with  God.  Bacon. 
Common,  generiU,  or  public  weal,  the  public  welfare. 
Syn.— See  Riches. 

WEAL,  i\  a.  To  mark  with  stripes.  —  See  Wale. 

WEAL.  M.  A  ridge  or  elevatitm  of  the  skin  pro- 
duced by  a  rod  or  whip.  — See  Wale.    Donne. 

+  WEAL- A- WAY',  intetj.  Alas!  —  See  Wel.\- 
WAY.     "  Wealaway  he  cried."  Spenser. 

t  WEAL'-BAL-.ANCED  (w6rbai-?inrfd),  a.  Weighed 
for  the  public  good.  Shak. 

t  WEALD  (weld),  n.  [A.  S.  teealf^,,  wald.]  A 
wood  or  grove  ;  —  often  used  in  forming  proper 
names.     "  The  weald  of  Kent."  Burrill. 

WEALD'-CLAY,  n.  {Geol.)  The  uppermost  mem- 
ber of  the  wealden  group.  Ansted. 

WE.\L'DPN,  a.  {Geol.)  Noting  an  important 
fresh-water  formation,  occurring  between  the 
cretaceous  and  oolitic  rocks  in  the  wealds  of 
Kent  and  Sussex.  Ansted. 

np  The  wralden  formation  consists  of  a  very  tliick 
and  varied  series  of  arenaceous  beds,  based  on  imper- 
fect linie.stono8,  an. I  covere  I  by  a  bed  of  clay.  It  is 
conipoHcd  of  lliree  minor  divisions,  tlio  woald-clay, 
tlie  Hastings  sands,  and  tlio  Purbeck  beds.  Amted. 
Lyell. 

WE.^L'DpN,  n.     The  wealden  formation.     Lyell. 

tWE.\LD'ISir,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  woods  or  to 
the  county  of  Kent,  England,  formerly  called 
the  IVeald.     "  The  Wealdish  men."  Fuller. 

tWEAL.^'.M.\N,  n.     A  statesman.  Shak. 

WEALTH  (welth),  n.  [A.  S.  wela.  —  See  Weal.] 
1.  Prosperity  ;  external  happiness,     [r.] 

Qrant  him  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  live.  Com.  Proffer. 

2    Riches  ;  large  possessions  of  money  or  of 

§oods ;  opulence ;  affluence  ;  affluent  or  abun- 
ant  property  ;  abundance  of  possessions. 

Wealth  i«  any  object  hnvinp  the  pow'-rof  irmlift'lnB  luiman 

desire,  which  is  capable  of  bi'injf  appropriated.  Dr.  Waiiland. 

Can  werilth  live  happiness?    Look  nniud  and  see 

What  gay  distress!  what  splendid  misery  I  }'oimg. 

When  wealth  cornea  into  power,  the  spirit  of  liberty  never 

nils  to  go  out.  J.  (jtuKcy. 


The  way  to  wealth  is  as  plain  us  the  way  to  market.  It  de- 
pends chiefly  on  I  wo  words— Industry  and  tVugalily.AV-ani/iu. 

Syn.— See  Riches. 
WfiALTH'FOL,  a.     Full  of  wealth ;  full  of  hnnpi- 

ness.     [ii.]  Sir  T.  More. 

WEALTH'fOl-LY,  ad.    In  a  wealthful  manner ; 

happily  ;  prosperously.     [li.]  Vivet. 

WEALTH'l-LY,  orf.     Richly.  Shak. 

WfiALTH'J-iNfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  wealthy; 

richness  ;  affluence  ;  opulence.  Fabyan. 

WEALTII'Y  (w«lth'9),  a.     Rich;  having  wealth 

or   large   possessions   of  money   or   of  goods; 

having  much  property  ;  affluent;  opulent. 

I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthu  widow.  Shak. 

WEAN  (wen),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  wenan,  weenian  ;  Frs. 
wena;  Oer.  entwuhnen;  Old  Ger.  wnien;  Dan. 
vteiine,  to  accustom ;  Sw.  vtinja,  to  accustom ; 
Iccl.    rana.]       [t.   weaned  ;    pp.  wea.mno, 

WEA"  EU.] 

1    To  put  from  the  breast ;  to  accustom,  as  an 

infant  or  other  young  animal,  to  a  deprivation 

of  the  breast  or  to  the  loss  of  its  mother's  milk. 

No  longer  than  till  her  child  was  weaned.  Bale. 

A  fortnight  before  you  wean  calves  from  milk,  let  water  be 
mixed  witli  it.  Uortiiuer. 

2.  To  disengage  or  withdraw  from  any  habit 
or  desire,  any  former  pursuit  or  enjoyment. 

For  he  of  joys  divine  shall  tell, 

That  wcun  from  earthly  woe.  BeatUt. 

WEANED  (wend),  p.  a.  Accustomed  to  the  per- 
manent deprivation  of  the  breast. 

tWEA'N^L,  w.     A  weanling.  Spenser. 

WEAN'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  depriving  an  infant 
or  other  young  animal  permanently  of  the  breast, 
i,n  order  to  feed  it  on  other  and  more  solid 
nourishment.  Farm.  Ency. 

2.  Act  of  disengaging  or  withdrawing  one 
from  any  habit  or  desire. 

WEAN'JNG-BRASH,  n.  {Med.)  A  severe  form  of 
diarrhoea,  which  supervenes,  at  times,  on  wean- 
ing. Dunglison. 

WEAN'LING,  n.  A  child  or  animal  weaned. 3f/ftoM. 

WEAN'LjNG,  a.     Newly  weaned.  Beattie. 

WEAP'ON  (wSp'pn)  [wgp'pn,  .S.  IV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  R.  fVb.;  wS  pn  or  wSp'pn,  Barclay],  n. 
[M.  Goth,  wepna  ;  A.  S.  wcepcn;  TivA.  rcapen; 
Ger.  wajfe ;  Old  Ger.  uttaphan  ;  Dan.  vaaben ; 
Sw.  wapen,  wapn  ;  Icel.  vopn  ;  Old  Eng.  W(ipe7i.] 

1.  An  instrument  of  offence  or  defence  ;  some- 
thing with  which  one  is  armed  to  kill  or  to 
injure  another,  as  a  sword,  a  musket,  a  club. 

These  wea/Mns,  the  sword  and  the  arrow.     Up.  Honley. 

2.  Any  instrument  or  means  for  contest,  or 
for  combating  or  defending. 

O.  let  not  woman's  weapon',  water-drops. 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Arms. 
WEAP'ONED  (wSp'pnd),  a.  Furnished  with  weap- 
ons or  arms.     "  The  combatants  .  .  .  weaponed 
with  sword,  buckler  and  daggers."       Hayward. 
w£aP'ON-LESS  (w«p'pn-18s),  a.  Having  no  weap- 
on ;  unarmed.  Milton. 
WfiAP'ON-RY,  n.     Weapons  collectively,     [ii.] 

All  his  weaponry  was  pointed  with  holy  fire.     Dr.S.  H.  Cox. 

WEAP'ON-SALVE  (w5p'pn-sav),  n.  A  salve  that 
was  supposed  to  cure  the  wound  by  being  ap- 
plied to  the  weapon  that  made  it.  Boyle. 

WeAr  (wir),  V.  a.  [A..  ^.  werian,  weran;  Dut. 
weran;  Ger.  loehren,  to  defend;  Dan.  rarye,  to 
defend  ;  Sw.  viirja,  to  defend.  —  "  From  M. 
Goth,  wair ;  A.  S.  wer,  a  man,  a  fine  for  slaying 
a  man,  —  hence  a  guard,  protection."  JBos- 
xcorth.']     [/.  wouE  ;  ]}p.  wearing,  worn.] 

1.  To  carry  on  the  body,  or  appendant  to  the 
body;  as,  "To  wear  clothes"  ;  "To  wear  a 
sword  " ;  "  To  wear  a  ring,  or  a  bracelet." 

These  troublesome  disguises  which  we  wear.      Milton. 

2.  To  exhibit  in  appearance  ;  to  bear. 

Such  an  infectious  face  her  sorrow  wean.        Dryden. 

3.  To  waste  or  injure  by  time,  use,  or  fric- 
tion ;  to  impair  or  lessen  bv  gradual  diminution. 
"  Waters  wear  the  stones.'*  Job  xiv.  19. 

To  his  name  Inscribed  their  tear*  they  pay. 

Till  J  ears  and  kisses  uvar  his  name  away.         Dryden. 

4.  To  consume  or  spend  tediously. 

What  masks,  what  dances. 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours.  Shak. 

5.  To  affect  gradually,  or  by  degrees. 

Trials  irear  us  Into  >  liking  of  what  possibly  in  the  flrat 
essay  displeased  us.  Lock: 


0.  [See  Veer.]    {Naut.)  To  cause  to  change 
.  her  course,  as  a  snip,  from  one  board  to  another, 

by  turning  her   stern  to  windward  ;  to  veer ;  — 
written  also  ware.  Mar.  Diet- 

To  wear  away,  to  impair  ;  to  conannie.  Dryden.-^ 
To  wear  off,  to  rub  oil'  by  friction  ;  to  obliterate  ;  to 
diininisli  by  attritinti  or  decay.  Snuth.  —  7'o  wear  oat, 
to  impair  liy  use  no  an  to  render  UKcleas  ;  to  consuuie  ; 
a«,  "  To  wear  out  clollieii."  To  conminie  tedioiiHly, 
"To  wear  out  iiiiserable  day*."  JUdtou.  To  liaraM; 
to  tire.  "  {He]  sliall  itear  out  the  naiiits."  Dan.  vi.25. 
To  wear  the  brercKtu,  to  exercise  command  or  au- 
tliority  over  lier  liuxbaiid,  aji  a  wife  ;  to  lie  the  |vin- 
cipal  iMiwcr  in  tlic  family.  "  Nor  talk  i.i  tlie  Iioiim 
88  though  you  wore  the  breeehct."  [Vulgar.]  Beau.  t(  FL 

WEAr,  r.  n.  1.  To  be  wasted  or  diminished  by 
use  or  by  time;  —  commonly  followed  by  some 
particle,  as  away,  off,  out. 

Thou  wilt  surely  loear  aimiv,  both  then  and  thii  peofJe 
that  is  with  thee.  Ex.  xviii.  I& 

2.  To  be  tediously  spent  or  consumed.  "  1  hus 
wore  out  night."  Miiton. 

3.  To  pass  away  by  degrees  ;  —  with  off'. 

If  passion  causes  a  present  terror,  yet  it  soon  wear*  oJfi  an 
inclination  will  easily  learn  to  slight  such  scarcvrowa.  Locke, 

t  To  wear  weary,  to  become  weary  through  wear. 
"  The  Spaniards  began  to  vear  weary,  for  winter  drew 
on."  Bernert. 

WeAR  (wAr),  n.  1.  The  act  of  wearing,  or  the 
state  of  being  worn  ;  diminution  by  friction  or 
by  time.  "  '1  he  wear -And  tear  of  coin."  A.  Smith- 

2.  The  thing  worn  ;   the  fashion  ;  vogue. 

^o,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey ;  it  is  not  the  wear.    Shak. 

Wear  and  tear,  loss  or  diminution  of  value  by  use 
and  any  accidental  injury.  A.  SmitA. 

WEAr,  or  WEAR  [war,  W.  Ja.  K. ;  wSr,  E.  Sm. ; 
wit,  P.],  n.  [A.  S.  wcor,  iver,  an  enclosure,  a 
fish-pond  ;  Ger.  wehr ;  Dan.  rtem,  a  fence,  a 
bulwark  ;  Icel.  rer.]  [Written  also  weir,  wier, 
and  were.] 

1.  A  dam  formed  across  a  river  for  maintain- 
ing its  waters  at  a  level  necessary  for  its  navi- 
gation, for  directing  the  water  towards  a  mill, 
for  taking  fish,  &c.  Totnlinttm. 

2.  A  fence  or  an  enclosure  of  twigs  set  in  a 
stream  to  catch  fish.  Johvsun. 

WEAr'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  worn.         Grant. 

WEARD.  [A.  S.l  Whether  initial  or  final,  it  sig- 
nifies watchfulness  or  care  ',  —  used  in  the  for» 
mation  of  names.  Gibsoti. 

WEAr'ER,  n.    One  who  wears.  Dryden 

WE.\'R|-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  become  wearv  oi 
fatigued,     [r.]  Qu.  Rev 

WEA'RJED  (we'rjd),  p.  a.  Made,  or  having  Be- 
come, weary  ;  tired  ;  fatigued ;  jaded. 

To  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shame.  W.  Scott 

WEA'RI-fOl,  a.  Causing  weariness  ;  wearisome ; 
tiresome ;  tedious,     [r.]  Month.  Rev. 

WEA'RJ-FUL-LY.ffd.    Wearisomely.  Month.  Rev. 

WEA'Rl-LESS,  a.  That  cannot  be  wearied. 
How  ramc  yon  white  dove  fW>m  the  window  to  fly. 
And  hover  on  wtariless  wing  in  the  sky  ?  Ifogg. 

WEA'RJ-LY,  ad.   In  a  weary  or  tiresome  manner. 

WEA'RlrNfisS,  n.  The  state  of  being  weary 
or  worn  with  fatigue ;  state  of  being  spent  or 
exhausted  with  labor  ;  lassitude;  fatigue. 

Water-fowls  supply  the  WKorineia  of  a  long  flight  by  taking 
water.  Bate. 

Syn.  — See  Fatigue. 
WEAr'ING,  p.  a.    That  is  worn  or  made  to  be 

worn  ;  as,  "  Wearing  apparel." 
WEAr'JNG,  ».     1.  The  act  of  one  who  wears. 

2.  The  process  of  wasting  or  diminishing  by 
attrition  or  by  time. 

3.  t  Apparel ;  clothes  ;  garments. 

Uive  me  my  nightly  wearing  and  adieu.  Shak. 

fWEAR'lSH,  a.    Wizen;  withered:  —  malicious. 

A  wretched,  trmn'-Wl  elf. 

With  hollow  eyes  and  rawboiie  cheek  forespent     Spemer. 

0»  Johnson  explains  this  word  waahy;  Richardson 
says  it  is  probably  formed  from  the  adjertive  weary, 
and  thinks  it  means  malicious,  eril,  cursed,  shrewitk: 
Nares  says  it  rather  answers  to  what  is  now  called 
iriien,  withard. 
WE.^'R|-s6mE  (w8'rc-sam),  a.  Tedious;  cans- 
ing  weariness;  tiresome;  vexatious;  trouble- 
some ;  fatisjuing ;  annovinz  ;  irksome.  "  A  long 
and  fr«ir/"*>me  march.'*  Bacon.  "  Wetxritome 
labor"     Hooker. 

Syn.— See  Troublesome. 
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WEA'RI-s6mE-LY,  ad.  In  a  wearisome  manner ; 

tediously ;  tiresomely.  Rakigh. 

IVEA'Rl-SOME-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  tiring; 

the  slate  of  being  wearisome  ;  tediousness. 

No  worthy  enterprise  can  be  done  by  us  without  continual 
plodding  and  weariiomenesi  to  our  feint  and  sensitive  abil- 
ities. Milton. 

WEA'RY  (wS're),  a.     [X.  B.  werig.'] 

1.  Exhausted  of  strength,  or  power  of  action, 
or  of  endurance  ;  fatigued  ;  exhausted ;  tired. 

And  may  at  last  my  iveanj  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage.  Milton. 

I  am  weary;  yea,  my  memory  is  tired.  Shak. 

2.  Causing  weariness ;  tiresome. 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way.        Oray. 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  life.  Shak. 

WEA'RY  (wS're),  v.  a.  \i.  weaiued  ;  pp.  WEA- 
RYING, WE.\.KIED.]  To  make  weary  ;  to  exhaust 
the  strength  or  patience  of;  to  tire  ;  to  fatigue. 

Dewy  sleep  oppressed  them,  wearied.  Millon. 

I  stay  too  long  by  thee;  I  weary  thee.  Shak. 

To  weary  out,  to  subdue  or  completely  exhaust  by 
fatigue.  ''  Me,  overwatched  and  wearied  out."  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Long  exertion  wearies;  a  little  exertion 
tires  one  who  is  feeble  ;  great  exertion  fatigues ;  forced 
exertion  jades.  Weariedw'xlh  labor  of  body  or  of  mind, 
with  standing,  &c.  ;  tired  of  work  or  of  what  is  dis- 
agreeable ;  fatigued  with  running  or  walking  ;  jaded 
by  being  driven  beyond  one's  strength  ;  harassed  with 
cares.  A  horse  is  jaded  by  l)eing  driven  hard  ;  troops 
are  harassed  in  retreating  before  enemies. 

WEA'SAND  (we'znd)  [we'zfind,  P.  K.  Sm.  IVb.  C; 
we'znd,  Jti. ;  we'zn,  S.  ]V.  J.  E.  F.],  n.  [A.  S. 
wcBsend,  icasend.']  The  windpipe ;  the  throat. 
"  To  wet  his  dry  weasand."  Hall. 

WEA'^EL  (we'zl),  M.  [A.  S.  wesle  ;  Dut.  wezel ; 
Ger.  wiesel;  Ddn.  vasel ;  Sw.  veszla.]  {ZoOl.) 
An  animal  of  the  ge- 
nus Muztfila,  —  par- 
ticularly Mustela  vul- 
garis, the  common 
weasel,  generally 
about  six  inches  long, 
with  a  t;iil  two  inches  more,  found  near  the  hab- 
itation of  man,  and  living  upon  small  animals, 
as  moles,  rats,  field-mice,  birds,  &c.  Buird. 

WEA'§KI.-c66t,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  name  given  to 
the  red-headed  smew ;  Mergus  tninutus  of  Lin- 
naeus. Clarke. 

WEA'^EL-FACED  (wS'zl-fast),  a.  Having  a  face 
like  a  weasel's,  or  a  sharp  or  thin  face.     Steele. 

t  VVEA§'l-NESS,  M.  The  state  of  being  weasy  ; 
full  feeding  ;  sensual  indulgence.  Joye. 

tVyEA§'Y,  a.  Indulging  the  sensual  appetite; 
gluttonous  ;  full  feeding.  Joye. 

WEATH'^R  (wgth'er),  n.  [A.  S.  weder,  teceder ;  Dut. 
weder ;  Ger.  wetter ;  Dan.  veir ;  Sw.  vrider ;  Icel. 
vedr ;  Slav,  witr,  weter;  Ir.  &  Gael,  athnr.  —  Gr. 
aiO<7p  ;  L.  (ether.  —  Sansc.  widara  ;  Per.  wad.'] 

1.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere  with  respect 
to  heat,  cold,  dryness,  moisture,  wind,  rain, 
snow,  fog,  &c.     "YqmX  roeather."  Shak, 

2.  Change  of  state  ;  vicissitude. 

It  is  a  reverend  thing  to  see  an  ancient  castle  not  in  decay; 
how  much  more  to  behold  an  ancient  family,  which  have 
ttood  against  the  waves  and  wt-.uthers  of  time.  Bacon. 

3.  Tempest ;  storm.    [Poetic]  Dryden. 

4.  t  A  gentle  rain  ;  a  shower.  Wickliffe. 
Stress  of  weather,  force  of  tempests  or  storms.  —  fT'o 

make  fai>  weather,  to  make  flattering  representations  ; 
to  flatter.  Sliak. 

VVEATH'pR,  a.     (Naut.)    In  the   direction    from 

which  the  wind  blows.  Dana. 

To.carry  a  weather  helm,  (JVaitt.)  to  tend  to  come  up 

in  the  wind,  as  a  sliip  requiring  the  helm  to  be  kept 

constantly  a  little  to  windward.  Dana. 

WEATHER  (wSth'^r),  v.  a.    [».  WEATHERED  ;  pp. 

WEATHERINO;  -vVeATHERED.] 

1.  To  expose  to  the  air.         Spenser.    Tusaer. 

2.  (Naift.)  To  pass  to  windward  of. 

After  much  delay  by  contrary  winds,  we  weathered  Pu- 
luePare  on  the  iS)th  [Dec],  and  stood  in  for  the  main.  CooA-. 

3.  To  bear  up  against ;  to  overcome  the  stress 
of;  to  encounter  and  sustain. 

Conld  they  weather  and  stand  the  shock  of  an  eternal 
duration  ?  I/ale. 

To  weather  a  point,  to  gain  a  point  against  the  wind, 
as  a  ship:— to  accomplish  any  thing  against  opposi- 
tion.   .Addison To  weather  out,  to  endure.     Addison, 

WEATH'pR-BEAT'EN  (wSth'er-bfi'tn),  a.  Beat- 
en, harassed,  seasoned,  »vorn,  or  tarnished,  by 
hard  weather.  "  A  icenther-heaten  vessel."  Mil- 
ton.    "  His  weather-beaten  troops."    Dryden, 


WE  ATH'^R-BiT,  n,  (Natd.)  A  turn  of  the  cable, 
about  the  end  of  the  windlass,  in  order  to  slack- 
en it  gradually  in  tempestuous  weather,  or  when 
the  ship  rides  in  a  strong  current.      Mar.  Diet. 

WEATH'?R-BIT,  V.  a.  (yatd.)  To  wind,  by  an 
additional  turn,  as  a  cable,  about  the  end  of  the 
windlass.  Dana. 

WEA'f  irgR-BOARD,  n.     1.  (Xatit.)  That  side  of 

•  a  ship  which  is  to  the  windward :  —  one  of  the 
pieces  of  plank  placed  in  the  ports  of  a  ship 
when  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  fixed  in  an  in- 
clined position  to  turn  oft  the  rain,  &c. ;  —  usu- 
ally in  the  plural.  Mar.  Diet. 
2.  {Arch.)  A  board  extending  from  the  ridge 
to  the  eaves  of  a  building  on  the  gable  close  up 
to  the  shingling  or  slating  ;  —  usually  where 
there  is  no  cornice.  Wright. 

WEATH'JfR-BO ARD,  V.  a.  (Arch.)  To  npil  boards 
upon  so  that  the  upper  board  laps  ove*  'he  un- 
der one,  and  so  throws  off  the  wet.         Francis. 

WEATH'gR-BOARD'iNG,  n.  {Arch.)  The  act 
of  nailing  boards  upon  each  other  so  that  the 
upper  laps  over  the  under  board :  —  also  the 
boards  so  nailed.  Brande. 

WEATH'gR-BOUND,  a.  Confined  or  delayed  by 
the  bad  state  of  the  weather.  Johnson. 

WEATH'gR-BREED'^R,  n.  A  fair  day,  supposed 
to  indicate  a  storm.     [Colloquial.]       Halliwell. 

WEATH'5R-CLOTH§,M.;)/.  {Naut.)  Long  pieces 
of  canvas  or  tarpaulin,  to  protect  the  hammocks 
from  the  weather,  when  stowed ;  also  to  defend 
persons  from  the  wind  and  spray.       Mar.  Diet. 

WEATH'^R-COCK,  n.     1.  A  vane,  or  something, 

originally  in  the  shape  of  a  cock,  set  on  the  top 

of  a  spire,  that,  by  turning,  shows  the  point 

from  which  the  wind  blows.  Sidney. 

2.  Any  thing  fickle  or  inconstant.       Dryden. 

WEATH'gR-DRIV'EN  (wfith'^r-drlv'vn),  a.  Driv- 
en or  forced  by  storms.  Carew. 

WEATH'^RED  (-erd),  a.  \.  {Arch.)  Noting  hori- 
zontal stone-work,  such  as  window-sills,  cor- 
nices, coping-stones,  battlements,  &c.,  when 
they  are  sloped  to  throw  off  the  wet.  Francis. 
2.  {Geol.)  Worn  or  altered  in  color,  texture, 
&c.,  as  rocks,  by  exposure  to  the  weather.    Wr. 

t  WEATH'5R-FEND,  v.  a.     To  shelter.         Shak. 

WEATH'^R-OAgtE,  n.     1.  {Naut.)  The   state  or 
situation  of  a  ship  when  to  the  windward  of  an- 
other ;  the  advantage  of  the  wind.     Mar.  Did. 
2.  Advantage  of  position  ;  superiority. 
To  get  the  weather-gage  of  a  person,  to  get  the  better 
or  advantage  of  a  person.  Halliwell. 

WEATH'5R-GAll,  n.  A  secondary  rainbow. 
[North  of  England.]  Todd.     Wright. 

WEATH'^R-GlAsS,  n.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring atmospheric  changes  or  foreshowing  the 
state  of  the  weather,  as  the  barometer,  the  ther- 
mometer, the  hygrometer,  &c.  Brande. 

WEATH' PR-HELM,  n.  {Naut.)  See  Weather,  a. 
WEATH'pR-HOUSE,  n.     A  piece  of  mechanism 

to  show  the  state  of  the  weather.  Cowper. 

WEA'fH'?R-lNG,  n.     1.   The  act  of  exposing  to 

the  air  or  weather.  Ash. 

2.  Act  of  passing  to  the  windward  of.  Anson. 

3.  (Geol.)  The  wearing  away  of  rocks  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather.  Ansted. 

WEATH'^R-LY,  a.  {Naut.)  Working  well  to  the 
windward.     ^^  A  weatherly  ship."  Dana. 

WEATH'^R-MOST,  a.   Furthest  to  windward.  CI. 

WEATH'pR-MOULD-ING,  n,  {Arch.)  A  label, 
canopy,  or  drip-stone  over  a  door  or  a  window, 
intended  to  keep  off  rain  from  the  parts  be- 
neath. Weale. 

WEATfl'?:R-PR66F,  a.  Proof  against  rough 
or  tempestuous  weather.  Quarles. 

WEATH'^:R-auAR'TpR,  n.  (Naid.)  The  quar- 
ter of  a  ship  on  the  windward  side.     Mar.  Diet. 

WEATH'^R-ROLL,  n.  {Naut.)  An  inclination 
which  a  ship  makes  to  windward  in  a  heavy  sea  ; 
—  opposed  to  lee-lurch.  Mar.  Diet. 

WEATH'PR-SHORE,  n.  {Naid.)  The  shore  that 
lies  to  the  windward  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

WfiATH'pR-SIDE,  »,  {Naut.)  The  side  of  a  ship 
under  sail,  upon  which  the  wind  blows. A/ar.I>jV;^ 


WEATH'?R-SPY,  n.  One  that  foretells  the  state 
of  the  weather  ;  a  star-gazer,     [r.]  Donne. 

WEATH'pR-TIDE,  n.  {Nattt.)  The  tide  which, 
by  setting  against  a  ship's  lee  side,  while  under 
sail,  forces  her  up  to  windward.  Mar.  Diet. 

WEATH'5R-WI§E,  a.  Skilful  in  foretelling  the 
weather,  or  in  judging  respecting  the  stute  of 
the  weather.  Hackluyt. 

WEATH'pR-WI§-eR,  n.  An  instrument  to  fore- 
show  the  state  of  the  weather.  Sprat. 

WEAVE  (wSv),  V.  a.  ["A.  S.  wefan  ;  Dut.  weven; 
Ger.  weben ;  Dan.  rcece ;  Sw.  viifva ;  Icel.  vefa. 
—  Gr.  U0QW,  h^aivm,']     [i.  wove  ;  pp.  weaving, 

WOVEN.] 

1.  To  form,  as  cloth  or  a  textile  fabric,  by  com- 
bining threads,  yarns,  filaments,  or  strips  of 
different  materials,  or  any  thing  flexible ;  to 
form  by  texture,  or  by  inserting  one  part  of  the 
material  within  another.  Tomlinson. 

2.  To  unite  by  intermixture  ;  to  intermix  so 
as  to  form  into  one  substance  ;  to  entwine. 

When  religion  was  woven  into  the  civil  government.  Addison. 

3.  To  interpose  ;  to  insert ;  to  wreathe. 

This  wjeaies  itself  perforce  into  my  business.  Shak. 

WEAVE  (w€v),  V.  n.  1.  To  work  at  the  loom  ;  to 
form  cloth  in  a  loom  by  the  union  or  intertex- 
ture  of  threads.  Johnson. 

2.  To  make  a  motion  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
body  from  side  to  side,  like  the  shuttle  of  a 
weaver,  as  a  horse  sometimes  does.  Youatt, 

WEAV'pR  (we'ver),  Ji.  1.  One  who  weaves;  an 
operative  who  works  at  a  loom.  Spenser. 

2.  {Ornith.)  The  common  name  of  passerine 
birds  having  a  large  conical  bill  and  pointed 
wings,  of  the  sub-family  PloceincB,  natives  of 
hot  climates,  as  Africa,  India,  &c. ;  —  so  called 
from  the  surprising  skill  with  which  they  fabri- 
cate their  nests.  Baird. 

WEAV'pR-FiSH.  n.    {Ich.)  See  Weever, 

WEAV'JNG,  n.  1.  The  art  of  combining  threads, 
yarns,  filaments  or  strips  of  different  materials, 
so  as  to  form  cloth  or  some  other  kind  of  textile 
fabric.  Tomlinson. 

2.  {Farriery.)  A  motion  which  a  horse  makes 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  body  from  side  to  side, 
like  the  shuttle  of  a  weaver  passing  through 
the  web.  Youatt. 

WEA'ZEN  (wS'zn),  a.  Thin  ;  sharp  ;  lean  ;  with' 
ered;  wizened.     "  A  weazen  ia.ce."       Dickens, 

WEB,  n.  [A.  S.  web,  wab;  Dut.  web,  webbe;  Old 
Ger.  uuabbe  ;  Ger.  gewebe ;  Dan.  vaxs ;  Sw.  ftf/"; 
Icel.  vefr.  — See  Weave.] 

1.  Any  thing  woven  ;  any  textile  fabric. 

The  threads  which  form  the  length  of  the  weh  arc  called 
the  warp-threads,  or  simply  tl\e  warp.  Toiulimon. 

O.  what  a  tangled  iveb  we  weave. 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive  1  /P.  Scott. 

2.  A  piece  of  linen  cloth.    [Local.]      Clarke. 

3.  A  dusky  film  growing  upon  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  and  hindering  the  sight ;  suffusion ;  web- 
eye.  Shak. 

4.  Texture  ;  substance  ;  material. 

The  brittle  web  of  that  rich  sword,  he  thought. 

Was  broke  through  hardness  of  the  country's  steel.  Fair/ax. 

5.  The  thin  partition  on  the  inside  of  the 
rim,  and  between  the  spokes,  of  an  iron  sheave. 

Mar.  Diet, 

6.  A  texture  or  collection  of  lines  or  threads 
spun  by  a  spider,  and  serving  as  a  net  to  catch 
flies,  &c.,  for  food. 

j^S"  "  The  webs  named  gossamer  are  composed  of 
lines  spun  by  spiders,  which,  on  being  brought  into 
contact  by  the  action  of  a  gentle  air,  adhere  together, 
till  by  continual  additions  they  are  accuiiirilated  into 
irregular  white  flakes  and  masses  of  considerable  ex- 
tent."—  See  Spider.    Eng.  Cyc. 

7.  t  A  sheet  or  thin  plate,  as  of  lead.  Fairfax. 

8.  {Ornith.)  A  membrane  uniting  the  toes  of 
many  water-fowls.  Baird. 

Pin  and  web,  a  disorder  of  the  eye  consisting  of  a 
dusky  film  growing  on  the  hall  of  the  eye,  and  hin- 
dering the  sight;  blindness.  Shak.  —  Web  of  a  colter, 
the  thin,  sharp  part  of  a  colter.     H'riglit. 

WEBBED  (webd),  a.     Joined  by  a  web.    Derham. 

tWEB'BgR,  >i.     A  weaver  ;  a  Webster.         Todd. 

WEB'BY,  a.     Relating  to,  or  like,  a  web.     [r.] 

Bats  on  their  webby  wings  in  darkness  move,  ^^ 

And  feebly  shriek  their  melancholy  love.  Oroooe. 
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W£b'-EYE  (-1),  n.  (Med.)  Obscurity  of  vision, 
depending  on  a  speck  in  the  cornea.  Dunglison. 

W£b'-FOOT  (-fQt),  n.  A  foot  which  has  the 
toes  connected  by  means  of  a  membrane.  Gray. 

WfcB'-POOT-(;D  (w6li'fat-9d),  a.  Having  films  or 
webs  between  the  toes ;  pahniped.  Ray. 

t  WfeB'ST^R,  n.    A  weaver.  Camden. 

WEB'STPR-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  white,  opaque, 
reniform,  massive,  impalpable  mineral,  of  dull, 
earthy  lustre,  adhering  to  the  tongue,  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  alumina,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
water.  Dana. 

WfiD,  e.  a.  [A.  S.  weddian ;  Dut.  weddev,  to  bet ; 
Frs.  weddia,  wedda,  to  pledge ;  Ger.  wetten,  to 
wager;  Dan,  vedde,  vadde  ;  Sw.  vaga  ;  Icel.  ve- 
dia,  to  give  a  pledge.  —  W,  gweddu.]  [i.  wed- 
ded;   np    WEDUINO,  WEDDED.] 

1.  To  marry ;  to  take  for  husband  or  wife. 

Chloe,  blind  to  wit  and  worth, 

H'erf*  the  rich  dulncss  of  some  eon  of  earth.         Pope. 

2.  To  join  in  wedlock  ;  to  give  in  marriage. 

And  Adam  wedded  to  another  Eve.  Milton. 

3.  To  unite  for  ever,  or  inseparably. 

And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity,  Shak. 

4.  To  take  part  with  ;  to  espouse. 

They  positively  . , .  wedded  his  cause.      Clarendon. 

5.  To  unite  closely  by  love  or  fondness. 

Men  are  wedded  to  their  lusts.  Tillotion. 

WfiD,  r.  n.     To  contract  matrimony  ;  to  marry. 
Nor  took  I  Guiscard,  by  blind  fancy  led 
Or  hasty  choice,  as  many  women  wed.  Dryden. 

t  WED,  n.    [A.  S.]    A  pledge.  Gower. 

WED'DgD,  a.     Pertaining  to  wedlock;  married. 

HhII,  iperfrffrf  love !  niysterious  law;  true  source 

Of  human  offspring:  sole  propriety 

In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else.  Milton. 

WfiD'DpR,  n.  A  castrated  ram  ;  a  yretheT.Smellie. 

WfeD'DJNG,  n.  Marriage;  nuptials;  the  nuptial 
or  marriage  rite  or  ceremony. 

I  will  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  wedding.  Shai. 

Syn.  —  See  Marriage. 

W£d'D|NG-CAKE,  n.  Cake  for  a  wedding;  cake 
which  is  served  to  guests  and  subsec^uent  vis- 
itors to  a  new-married  couple.  Stmmonda. 

WftD'DING-CARD,  n.  A  card  with  the  name  and 
usually  the  address  of  a  new-married  couple, 
sent  to  friends  to  annoimce  the  event  and  stat- 
ing when  they  receive  calls.  Simmonds. 

WED'DING-FA'VOR,  n.  A  bunch  of  white  rib- 
bons, or  a  rosette,  &c.,  worn  by  males  attending 
a  wedding.  Simmonds. 

WfiD'DING-FEAST,  n.  A  feast  or  entertainment 
for  the  guests  at  a  wedding.  U Estrange. 

WfiD'DING-RiNG,  n.  A  lady's  gold  ring  given 
by  the  bridegroom  to  his  future  wife,  at  the 
altar.  Simmonds. 

VVfip^E  (wgj),  n.  [A.  S.  wtecg,  wecg  ;  Dut.  wig, 
wigge  ;  Dan.  rcegge  ;  Sw.  vigg."] 

1.  A  piece  of  metal  or  wood  sloping  to  an 
edge,  used  to  r.plit  with. 

2.  {Mech.)  One  of  the  five  mechanical  powers, 
—  a  mass  of  metal  or  of  wood  thick  at  one  end 
and  thin  at  the  other,  sometimes  used  for  raising 
heavy  bodies,  as  ships  in  docks,  but  more  fre- 
quently employed  for  splitting  blocks  of  stone 
or  logs  of  wood.  Loomis. 

3.  (Geom.)  A  solid  bounded  by  five  plane  sur- 
faces, a  rectangular  base,  or  back,  two  rectan- 
gular or  trapezoidal  faces  meeting  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  back,  called  the  edge,  and  two 
triangular  surfaces,  called  the  ends.        Hutton. 

4.  t  A  mass  of  metal.  Spenser. 

5.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  as  a 
body  of  troops,  tools  of  various  kinds,  &c. 

6.  The  last  man,  or  the  lowest  place  on  the 
classical  tripos  list    [Cant.  —  Canib.  Univ.  Eng.] 

0"The  last  man  is  called  the  wrrigr,  correspond- 
ing to  the  spoon  in  niiUlieniatics.  This  name  origi- 
nated in  that  of  the  man  who  was  last  on  the  first 
Tri|H>8  list  in  lt<28  (  ftedgewaud).     Bristrd. 

Spherical  iredge,  the   portion  of  a  sphere  compre- 
hended between  the  halves  of  two  great  circles.  Peiree. 
W£DQE,   v.    a.       [t.   AVEDOED ;    pp.    wedging, 

WEDGED.] 

1.  To  cleave  asunder  with  a  wedge,  [r.]  Shak. 


2.  To  drive  as  a  wedge  is  driven ;  to  crowd 
closely  together  so  as  to  make  fixed. 

They  often  And  great  lumps  wedged  between  the  rocks. 

Vampier. 
But,  hark !  the  doctor's  voice  I  fait  wedged  between 
Two  empirics  he  stands.  Cowper. 

3.  To  force  asunder  as  a  wedge  forces.  "  Part 
.  .  .  ranged  in  figure  wedge  their  way."     Milton. 

4.  To  fasten  with  a  wedge  or  with  wedges. 

Wedge  on  the  keenest  scythes. 
And  give  us  steeds  that  snort  against  the  foe.    A.  Phiiipi. 

5.  To  fix  as  a  wedge  is  fixed. 

Sergesthus  in  the  centaur  soon  he  passed, 

Wedged  in  the  rocky  shoals  and  sticking  fiist.     Dryden. 

w£n(?E'-SHAPED  (wgj'shapi),  a.  1.  Shaped 
like  a  wedge;  cuneiform. 

2.  (Bot.)  Inversely  triangular  with  rounded 
angles.  Lindley. 

W£D9E' WOOD-WARE,  m.  A  kind  of  fine,  cream- 
colored  pottery,  having  a  clear,  hard  body,  and 
a  fine  glaze,  impenetrable  to  acids ;  —  so  named 
from  the  inventor,  J.  Wedgewood.      Tomlinson. 

WED'LOCK,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  married; 
matrimony  ;  marriage.  Addison. 

2.  t  A  married  woman ;  a  wife.      B.  Jonson. 
Syn.  — See  Marriage. 

w£l)'LOCKEI)  (-ISkt),  a.  United  in  marriage; 
wedded ;  married,     [r.]  Milton. 

WKDNE^'DAY  (wgnz'd?),  [wgnz'd?,  S.  W.  P..T.F. 
K.Sm.;  w5d'dnz-da,  £.  Ja.],  n.  [A.  S.  Wodnes- 
d(Pg  ;  Wodnes,  of  Woden,  or  0dm,  a  Scandina- 
vian chief  or  deity,  and  dag,  day  ;  Dut.  IVoens- 
dng  ;  Dan.  iSr  Sw.  Onsdag.'\  The  fourth  day  of 
the  week;  —  so  named  by  the  Gothic  nations 
from  Woden,  or  Odin,  the  deity  whose  functions 
corresponded  to  those  of  Mercury  in  the  clas- 
sic mythology.  Fell. 

WEE  (we),  a.     Little  ;  small ;  diminutive.    Shak. 
tug'  This  word  is  common  in  the  Scottish  dialect 
and  in  the  north  of  England.   JVares.    It  is  also  used 
colloquially  in  the  United  States. 

WEECH'-ELM  [wTch'«lm,  S.  Ja.  Sm. ;  wSch'film, 
IF.l,  n.  (Dot.)  A  species  of  elm  ;  — commonly 
written  witch-elm.  Bacon. 

WEED,  n.  [A.  S.  toeod.  — 'W.  gwydd,  trees,  shrubs.] 

1.  Any  useless  or  troublesome  plant. 

A  little  flower  choked  and  killed  amongst  rank  iceedn.    Law. 

Every   plant  which  grows  in  a  field  other  than  that  of 

which  the  seed  has  beeu  sown  by  the  husbandman,  is  a 

weed.  1'.  Ctic. 

2.  Any  thing  useless.  Wright. 

3.  Tobacco.     [Vulgar.]     Halliwell.    Darilett. 

WEED,  n.  [Goth,  wastja  ;  A.  S.  wmd;  Old  Dut. 
wcet;    'Frs.wed;  Icel./arf.] 

1.  t  A  dress ;  a  garment ;  clothes. 

A  goodly  lady  clad  in  hunter's  weed.  Spenser. 

2.  tThe  upper  or  outer  garment.  "  Put- 
ting on  both  shirt  and  weed."  Chaptnan. 

3.  An  emblem  or  badge  of  mourning  ;  —  com- 
monly used  in  the  plural  in  the  sense  of  a 
mourning-dress  of  a  woman,  especially  a  widow. 
"  A  widow's  weeds."  Nares. 

WEED,  V.  a.  [i.  WEEDED  ;  pp.  weeding,  WEEDED.] 

1.  To  rid  of  weeds  or  noxious  plants.  Bacon. 

2.  To  root  out ;  to  extirpate.  S/uik. 

3.  To  rid,  as  of  weeds ;  to  free,  as  from  any 
thing  hurtful  or  offensive. 

He  weeded  the  kingdom  of  such  as  were  devoted  to  Elaiana, 
and  nianumized  it  from  that .  .  .  confederacy.  Howell. 

WEED' PR,  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  weeds. 

WEED'PR-Y,  n.  "Weeds,  collectively  : —a  place 
for  weeds."  More.     Southey. 

WEED'-HOOK  (  hflk),  »t.  (Agric.)  A  hook  used 
for  cutting  down  weeds.  Tusser. 

WEED'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  operation  of  clear- 
ing from  weeds. 

WEED'ING-CHT^'^L,  n.  (Agric.)  An  instrument 
with  a  divided  chisel-point  for  cutting  the  roots 
of  large  weeds  within  the  ground.  Wright. 

WEED'ING-FOR'CePS,  )  „.  ^;.     An  instrument 

WEED'!NG--T6ng^,        )  for  taking  up  some  sort 

of  plants  in  weeding.  Wright. 

WEED'ING-PORK,  )  „.    An  implement  for  erad- 
WEED'|NG-Ir-ON,  )  icating  weeds.     Simmonds. 

WEED'ING-HOOK  (wgd'jng-hfik),  n.  A  hook  or 
instrument  for  extirpating  weeds.  Tusser. 


WEED'|NG-RHTm  (wed'inn-rtm),  n.  An  imple- 
ment somewhat  resembling  the  frame  of  a 
wheelbarrow,  used  for  tearing  up  weeds  on 
Buminer  fallows,  &c.     [Local,  Eng.]        Wright. 

WEED'LgSS,  a.    Free  from  weeds.  Donne. 

WEED'y,  a.     1.  Consisting  of  weeds. 

But  nettles,  kiz,  and  all  the  weedg  nation.    O.  Fletcher. 
2.  Abounding  in  weeds  ;  overrun  with  weeds. 

Hid  iu  .    veedg  lake  all  night  I  lay.  Dryden. 

WEEK,  n.  [A.  S.  weoc;  Dut.  week;  Ger.  woche; 
Dan.  vge ;  Sw.  tecka.']  The  period  of  sevea 
days, — particularly  the  period  of  seven  days 
commencing  with  Sunday.  Boucier. 

WEEK '-DAY,  n.    Any  day  not  Sunday. 

What  we  call  a  week-day,  that  Is,  not  a  Sunday.   Vocldbnm. 
WEEK'LY,  a.    1.  Relating  to  a  week. 

Put  their  German  names  upon  our  weekly  days.   Drayton. 

2.  Occurring,  published,  produced,  or  done, 

once    a    week  ;     hebdomadal  ;     hebdomadary. 

"  Weekly  papers."  Swift. 

WEEK'LY,  ad.    Once  a  week.  Ayliffe. 

WEEK'LY,  n.  A  paper  or  other  publication  is- 
sued once  a  week.     [Modern.] 

WEEK'LY-T£n'ANT,  n.  A  tenant  who  pays 
rent  by* the  weeV,  and  who  is  liable  to  removal 
on  a  week's  notice.  Clarke.    Simmonds. 

WEEL,  n.  [A.  S.  «?«/.  — See  Well.]  A  whirl- 
pool.    [Local,  Eng.]  Hay. 

WEEL,  n.  [Perhaps  from  willow,  because  made 
of  willow  twigs.  Junius.]  A  basket  or  snare 
made  of  twigs  for  catching  fish.  Carew. 

f  WEEL'Y,  n.    A  weel,  or  snare.  Carew. 

WEEN,  V.  n,  [M,  Goth,  wenjan  ;  A.  S.  wenan  ; 
Dut.  wanen ;  Frs.  wetta ;  Old  Ger.  uuanen  ;  Ger. 
wiihiien.]  [i.  weened  ;  pp.  weening,  weeneu.] 
To  think  ;  to*imagine ;  to  fancy. 

So  well  it  her  beseems,  that  ye  would  ween 

Some  angel  she  had  been.  Spentrr. 

0^  This  word  is  now  only  used  in  imitation  or 
affectation  of  antiquity.     Richardjion. 

WEEP,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  wepan ;  Frs.  wepn,  to  cry 
out.]     [i.  wept;  pp.  weeping,  wept.] 

\.  To  utter  or  express  sorrow,  grief,  or  other 
passion,  by  tears ;  to  shed  or  drop  tears ;  to  cry. 

Away !  with  women  leeep,  and  leave  me  here. 

Fixed,  like  a  man,  to  die  without  a  tear.  Drytlen. 

2.  To  lament ;  to  complain.         Xum.  xi.  13. 

3.  To  abound  with  wet. 

Rye  grass  grows  on  clayey  and  weeping  ground*.     Mortimer. 

4.  To  flow  as  tears  flow,  or  in  drops.      Shak. 
Syn,  —  See  Cry. 

WEEP,  V.  a.  1.  To  lament  with  tears ;  to  express 
sorrow  for;  to  bewail ;  to  bemoan. 

If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my  eye*.  Sh€ik. 

2.  To  shed  or  drop,  as  tears  or  other  moisture. 

Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm.  Milton. 

WEEP'pR,  n.     1.  One  who  weeps.  Dryden. 

2.  A  white  border  on  the  sleeve  of  a  mourn- 
ing coat : —  a  white  cuff  worn  on  mourning  by 
widows.  Johnson.    Simmonds. 

3.  (Zotil.)  A  species  of  monkey ;  the  sai ; 
Cebus  capucinus,  or  Simia  capticina.    Eng.  Cyc. 

tWEEP'FOL,  a.    Full  of  weeping.         Wickliffe. 

WEEP'JIS'G,  p.  a.    Shedding  tears;  crying. - 

WEEP'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  weeps  ;  act  of 
lamenting  with  tears.  Dodsley. 

WEEP'ING-Ly,  ad.  So  as  to  shed  tears;  with 
weeping  ;  in"  tears.  Wotton. 

tWEEP'|NG-RiPE,o.  Ready  to  weep.  "Weeping- 
ripe  for  a  good  word."  Shak. 

WEEP'|NG-R(")CK,  n.  A  porous  rock  from  which 
water  gradually  issues.  Wright. 

WEEP'lNG-SPRiNG,  n.  A  spring  that  slowly  dis- 
charges water.  Wright. 

WEEP'JNG-WIl'LOW,  n.  A  species  of  willow 
highly  ornamental,  having  long,  slender  branches 
hanging  downi wards;  Salix  Bahylonica;  —  ori- 
ginally a  native  of  Asia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  near  Babylon.  taird. 

tSf"  This  is  the  species  of  willow  upon  which  the 
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weeping  daughters  of  Zion  "  hanged  their  harps  " 
during  tlieir  captivity  in  Babylon.     Baird. 

t  WEER'ISH,  a.     See  Wearish.  Asckatn. 

fWKET,  V.  n.  [M.  Goth,  witan;  A.  S.  witan; 
Dut.  W't m  ;  Frs.  wita  ;  Ger.  wtssen.  —  Gr.  u&u>\ 
lu.  video.  —  Sanscrit.]  [i.  wot  o/- wote.]  To 
know  ;  to  be  intonned;  to  have  knowledge;  to 
understand.  —  See  Wis.  Spenser. 

tWEET'lNG-LY,  ad.     Knowingly.  Fryth. 

tWEET'LpsS,  a.     Unknowing;  unintelligible. 

That  with  fond  terms  and  iceeftess. words.  Spenser. 
WEE'VPR,  n.  {Ich.)  An  acanthopterygious  fish 
belonging  to  the  perch  family,  of  the  genus  Tra- 
chiims,  —  particularly  the  dragon-weever('iVa- 
chimts  draco)  or  sting-bull,  about  ten  inches 
long,  having  spines  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  with 
which  it  indicts  painful  wounds.  Yarrell. 

WEE' VIL  (wS'vl),  n.  [A.  S.  wsfl,  wifel ;  Frs.  wa- 
fel;  Old  Dnt.weuel;  Ger.  wi'6eA]  (£;«^)  The 
common  name  of  coleopterous  insects  of  tiie 
family  Curculionida,  or  Linnsean  genus  Curcu- 
lio,  which  comprises  numerous  species,  —  par- 
ticularly of  those  the  larvfe  of  which  are  iiiju- 
rious  to  wheat  and  leguminous  plants.     Baird. 

WEE'VILLED  (we'vld),  a.  Infested  with,  or  con- 
taining, weevils ;  weevilly.  Clarke. 

WEE'VrL-LY  (we'vl-l?),  a.  Infested  with  weevils  ; 
containing  weevils.  Ward. 

WEE'ZEL  (wS'zl),  M.    See  Weasel.         Drt/den. 

WEE'ZEL  (we'zl),  a.  Thin  ;  weazen.  "  A  weezel 
face."  —  See  Weazen.     [Local,  Eng.]      Stuart. 

t  WEFT.    The  old  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  wave. 

WEFT,  n.  [A.  S.  weft.]  Threads  running  across 
the  cloth,  in  distinction  from  the  threads  which 
form  the  length  of  the  web,  called  the  warp- 
thread,  or  warp  ;  the  yarns  or  threads  which  run 
from  selvage  to  selvage  in  a  web  ;  the  woof.  Ure. 

t  WEFT,  n.  Any  thing  abandoned,  whether  goods 
or  cattle;  a  wait. — See  Waif.  Spetiser. 

tWEFT'Ai^JE,  w.     Weft;  texture.  Grew. 

WE'GO-TI§M,  n.  The  frequent  use  of  the  pro- 
noun we  ;  weism.     [Modern  cant.]      Brit.  Crit. 

WEHR'-WOLF  (-wulf),  n.     See  Were-wolf. 

WEIGH  (wa),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  wegan,  to  bear,  to  carry, 
to  weigh;  Dut.  wegen;  Ger.  w'ljeii;  Dm.veie ; 
S\v.  viiga.  —  L.  veho,  to  carry.]     [j.  weigheu  ; 

pp.  WEIGHIXG,  WEIGHED.] 

1.  To  examine  or  estimate,  as  any  bodj',  by 
the  steelyard,  balance,  scales,  or  other  instru- 
ment, in  order  to  ascertain  the  force  with  which 
it  tends  to  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  as,  "  To  weigh 
a  piece  of  meat." 

2.  To  be  equivalent  to  in  weight. 

A  body  weighing  divers  ounces.  Boyle. 

3.  To  lift  up  ;  to  raise. 

To  weigh  an  anchor  or  a  mast.  Dana. 

4.  To  examine  as  to  quantity,  quality,  value, 
or  importance  ;  to  balance  in  the  mind  ;  to  con- 
sider in  order  to  form  an  opinion  ;  to  ponder. 

RefTiird  not  who  it  is  which  speaketh,  but  weigh  only  what 
is  spoken.  Hoolcer. 

5.  To  compare  by  the  scales  ;  to  balance. 

Here  in  nice  balance  truth  with  gold  she  weiyhn.      Pope. 

6.  To  consider  as  worthy  of  notice  ;  to  re- 
gard.    "  I  weigh  not  you."  Shak. 

To  weiah  down,  to  overbalance.  Daniel.  To  oppress 
with  weight  ;  to  overburden  ;  to  depress. 


A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry. 
To  weigh  thy  spirits  down. 


union. 


WEIGH  fwa),  V.  n.     1.    To  have  weight.      "  It 
xceighea  most  sensibly  lighter."  Browne. 

2.  To  have  weight  in  the  intellectual  balance; 
to  be  considered  as  important. 

He  finds  that  the  same  argument  which  weighs  with  him 
has  weighed  with  tliousands  before  him.  Atterbury. 

3.  To  raise  the  anchor.  Dryden. 

4.  To  bear  heavily  ;  to  press  hard. 

Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weifihs  upon  the  heart.  Shnk. 

To  weish  down,  to  sink  by  its  own  weight.     Bacon. 

WEIGH  (wa),  n.   An  English  measure  of  weight ; 

wey.  —  See  Wey.  Simmomls. 

WEIGH'A-BLE(wa'?-bl),  a.  That  may  be  weighed. 

WEIGH'A(?E  (wa'^j),  n.     Duty   or  toll   paid  fo'- 
weighing  merchandise,  &c.  Bomier. 


WEIGH'BOARD  (wa'bord),  n.  {Mining.)  Clay  in- 
tersecting a  vein.  Ansted. 

WEIGH'-BRtD^E  (wa'brlj),  n.  A  machine  for 
weighing  loaded  carts,  &c.  Simmonds. 

WEIGHED  (wad),  a.     Experienced  ;  versed. 

A  young  man  not  weighed  in  state  matters.  Bacon, 

WEIGH'^R  (wa'er),  w.  One  who  weighs:  —  an 
officer  of  customs  or  assize ;  one  who  tests 
weights,  or  sees  goods  weighed.  Simmonds. 

WEIGH'-HOl)SE  (wa'-),  n.  A  public  building  in 
which  things  are  weighed.  Simmonds. 

WEIGH'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  weighs  ; 
the  act  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  a  thing. 

2.  The  act  of  balancing  in  the  mind ;  act  of 
considering.  Bp.  Tay.'or. 

3.  As  much  as  is  weighed  at  once.       Ctarke. 

WEIGH'ING-CA^E,  n.  A  cage  in  which  the 
weight  of  living  animals  can  be  ascertained.  CI. 

WEIGH' JNG-H6use,«.    See  Weigh-house.  IVr. 

WEIGH'ING-MA-(;;HtNE'  (wa'-),re.  Any  contriv- 
ance by  which  the  weight  of  an  object  may  be 
ascertained.  Simmonds. 

WEIGHT  (wat),  n.  [A.  S.wikt;  Dan.  voegt ;  Sw. 
vii/f ;  Ger.  gewicht.  —  See  Weigh.] 

1.  The  force  with  which  any  body  tends  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth  ;  heaviness  ;  gravity  ;  pon- 
derousness  :  —  the  comparative  measure  of  the 
gravity  of  bodies  at  the  earth's  surface.  Hutton. 

Tobacco  cutnnd  weifthed.  and  then  dried  by  thefire.ltjsctli 
weight;  and,  after  being  laid  in  the  open  air,  recovcreth  weight 
again.  Bacon. 

IKS-  The  weiaht  of  a  body  is  proportional  to  tlie 
quantity  of  matter  which  it  <  ontains.  Owing  to  the 
spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  the  weight  of  the  sanio 
body  is  different  at  ditTerent  parts  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  it  is  also  different  at  different  distances  from 
the  earth's  centre.  A  body  Immersed  In  a  fluid  lighter 
than  Itself  loses  a  part  of  its  weight  equal  to  the  weight 
of  an  equal  bulk  of  that  fluid.     Hutton. 

2.  A  certain  known  and  standard  quantity  of 
a  heavy  metal,  as  iron  or  brass,  used  with  scales 
or  a  steelyard,  to  ascertain  the  gravity  of  the 
articles  which  it  counterpoises;  as,  "A  pound 
weight  "  ;  "  An  ounce  loeight."  Davies  ^  Peck. 

3.  A  particular  standard  or  system  for  weisjh- 
ing ;  as,  "  Troy  weight  "  ;  "  Avoirdupois  locight." 

4.  A  heavy  body  or  mass,  as  of  metal. 

A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hands.       Bacon. 

5.  Pressure  ;  burden  ;  quantity  borne  or  car- 
ried.    "  The  xceight  of  age,  disease."  Deiiham. 

6.  Importance  ;  power  ;  influence  ;  efficacy  ; 
consequence  ;  moment ;  authority. 

The  solemnities  that  encompass  the  magistrate  add  dignity 
to  all  his  actions,  and  weight  to  all  his  words.  Altertmiy. 

7.  (Mech.)  The  resistance  to  which  the  work- 
ing point  of  a  machine  is  applied ;  that  which 
receives  motion  ;  the  load.  Loomis. 

8.  (Med  )  A  sensation  of  heaviness  or  pres- 
sure over  the  whole  body  or  over  a  part,  the 
stomach  or  head  for  example.  Dunglison. 

Gross  weight.  See  Gross.  — A'et  weight.  See  Net. 

Syn. —  Weight  is  an  indefinite  term.  Wh  tever 
can  be  weighed  has  weight,  whether  large  or  small. 
Heainness  and  gravity  are  the  property  of  bodies  hav- 
ing great  weight.  Weight  Is  opposed  only  to  that 
wlilch  has  no  weight ;  the  weight  of  lead  or  of  a  feath- 
er. Heariness  Is  opposed  to  lightness  ;  the  heariness 
of  lead  ;  the  lightness  of  a  feather.  Orarily  is  a  sci- 
entific term;  the  centre  oi  gravity;  specific  grai'ity. 
—  See  Importance. 

WEIGHT  (wat),  r.  a.  To  load  with  a  weight ;  to 
attach  a  weight  to. 

The  web  and  warp  are  kept  longitudinally  stretched  hv  a 
weighted  cord.  Ure. 

WEIGH'Tl-LY  (wa'te  le),  ad.     1.  With  a  weight ; 

heavily ;  ponderously.  Johnson. 

2.  With  impressiveness ;  forcibly.      BrooTne. 

WEIGH'TI-NESS  (wa'te-ngs),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  wpitjhty;  ponderosity;  heaviness. /oAn.'on. 

2.  Solidity  ;  force  ;  impressiveness.  "  The 
weightiness  of  an  argument."  Locke. 

3.  Importance;  consequence;  moment.  "The 
weightiness  of  the  adventure."  Ilayward. 

WEIGHT'L^SS  (wat'les),  a.  Light;  having  no 
weight ;  imponderable.  Dryden. 

WEIGH'TY  (wa'te),  a.  1.  Having  weight;  hea-v7  ; 
ponderous  ;  as,  "  A  tceighty  load."         Dryden. 


2.  Important ;  momentous  ;  efficacious  ;  for- 
cible ;  influential.     "  Weighty  reasons."  Shak. 

3.  lligorous  ;  severe.     [R.J 

Attend  OUT  weightier iuAgment,  Shal: 

Syn. —  Weighty  Is  commonly  applied  to  abstract 
subjects  ;  heary,  to  natural  objects.  Weighty  argmuunt 
or  reason  ;  a  heary  or  ponderous  substance  ;  heary  cares 
or  discourse  ;  onerous  or  burdensome  duty  ;  an  impor- 
tant subject ;  grace  deportment.  —  See  Grave. 

WEIR,  n.    Adam.  —  See  Wear.  Simmonds. 

WEIRD  (werd),  a.     1.  Skilled  in,  or  using,  witch- 
craft. "The  weij-d  sisters,  hand  in  hand."  Shak. 
2.  Relating  to,  or  derived  from,  witchcraft. 
Weird  sisters,  the  Fates.    [Scotland.]     O.  Douglu- 

WEIRD,  n.  [A.S.wyrd.]  Fate  ;  destiny  :  —  pn- 
diction  :  —  fact.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

WEIRD,  V.  a.  To  determine  or  assign  as  one's 
fate  :  — to  predict :  —  to  make  liable  or  exposed 
to.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

WE'I§M,  n.  The  freqtient  use  of  the  pronoun  we ; 
wegotism.     [Modern  cant.]       Antijacobin  Rev. 

WEiS'SITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  blue  or  green  variety 
of  iolite  occurring  in  chlorite  slate  in  masses  as 

.  large  as  hazel-nuts,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  potash.     Dana. 

t  WEIVE  (wev),  ».  a.    To  waive.  Gower. 

t  WEL'A-WAY,  interj.  [A.  S.  wa  la  %oa,  wi  la 
wci ;  wa,  woe,  la-,  oh,  lo,  and  wa,  woe.]  Alas  ! 
alack  ;  well-a-day.  Spenser. 

WELCH,  a.     See  Welsh,     [r.]  Middleton. 

WEL'COME  (wel'kum),?!.    [A.  S.  tr/fcw/wa,  a  good 
comer,  one  received  with  gladness,  a  welcome ; 
wel,  well,  and  cuma,  a  comer.] 
1.  Salutation,  as  of  a  new  comer. 


Leon  tea  opening  his  free  arras,  and  weeping 
His  welcome  forth. 


Shak. 


2.  Kind  reception,  as  of  a  new  comer. 

Truth  finds  an  entrance  and  a  welcome  too.  South. 

Welcome  to  our  house,  a  kind  of  herb.        .^insworth. 

WEL'COME  (wel'kum),  interj.    A  form  of  friendly 

salutation,  elliptically  used  for  you  are  welcome. 

Welcome,  great  monarcli,  to  your  own !  Dryden. 

WEL'COME  (wgl'ltum),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wilcumian.] 
[i.  WELCOMED  ;  pp.  welcoming,  welcomed.] 
To  salute  or  receive  kindly ;  to  receive  and 
greet  in  a  friendly  and  courteous  manner. 

They  stood  In  a  row  ...  as  if  to  tvelcome  us.  Bacon. 

WEL'COME,  rt.  1.  Received  with  gladness;  ad- 
mitted willingly  to  any  place  or  company ;  ac- 
ceptable ;  agreeable. 

Your  graces  are  right  welcome.  Sliak. 

2.  Causing  gladness  in  the  reception  ;  grate- 
ful ;  pleasing.  "  A  welcome  present."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

3.  Admitted  willingly  or  gratuitously  to  any 
enjoyment ;  free  to  possess  or  enjoy  without 
pay  ;  as,  "  You  are  welcome  to  the  privilege." 

To  bid  welcome,  to  receive  with  words  or  professions 
of  kindness.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Agreeable. 
WEL'COME-LY,  ad.     In  a  welcome  manner. 

WEL'COME-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  welcome.  Boyle. 

WEL'COM-5R  (wel'kym-er),  n.  One  who  wel- 
comes.    "  Welcomer  of  glory."  Shak. 

WEL'COM-ING,  »J.  The  act  of  one  who  welcomes; 
the  act  of  saluting  with  kindness.  Berners. 

WELD,  n.  1.  {Bot.)  An  exogenous  plant,  indi- 
genous in  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
having  elongate-lanceolate  undivided  leaves ; 
dyer's  weed  ;  Beseda  luteola.  Eng.  Cijc. 

2.  A  yellow  dyestutf  consisting  of  the  dried 
leaves  and  stem  of  Reseda  luteola.  Tomlinson. 
4Eg»  This  word  is  variously  written  we'd,  wold, 
woad,  would,  and  would. 

t  WELD,  V.  a.     To  wield.  Spenser. 

WELD,  c.  a.  [Dut.  &:  Ger.  wellen;Sw. rein.]  [i- 
WELDED  ;  pp.  WELDING,  WELDED.]  To  beat  or 
press  into  firm  tmion,  as  metals  when  heated ; 
to  tmite  permanently  under  the  hammer  .so  as 
to  leave  no  appearance  of  junction,  as  two  pieces 
of  iron  heated  to  whiteness.  Tomlinson. 

WELD'^R,  w.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  welds. 
2.  t  A  manager ;  an  actual  occupier.     Swift' 
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WfiLD'lNG,  n.  The  act  of  \initing  two  pieces  of 
metal,  as  iron,  when  lioated,  into  one  body, 
without  any  appearance  of  junction.  Tomlinson. 

W£ld'I\0,  rt.  Adapted  for,  or  capable  of,  welding. 

The  weUliiin  tempernturc  is  imually  estimated  at  fioin  six- 
ty to  ninety  degrees  of  WedKi-wood.  Uie. 

fWE'LEW  (-10),  V.  n.     To  wither.  Wickliffe. 

WEI/fArE,  n.  [A.  S.  wel,  well,  and  fnru,  a 
journey;  Dwt.  welvaart ;  Ger.  wofilfahrt ;  Dan. 
vel/eerd  ;  Sw.  vfilford.]  Happiness  ;  success  ; 
prosperity  ;  well-being ;  exemption  of  evil ;  en- 
joyment of  the  comtnon  blessings  of  life. 

Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason;  cunninfr  is  a  kind  of 
instinct  that  only  looks  out  after  our  itnniediute  interest  and 
vxifure.  Addisun. 

t  WfeLK,  V.  n.  [Dut.  <Sr  Ger.  welken.]  To  dry  ;  to 
wither ;  to  fade  ;  to  grow  dim.  Spenser. 

t  w£lK,  v.  a.    To  shorten  ;  to  contract.  Spenser. 

WELK,  r.  a.  To  soak;  to  beat:  —  to  expose  to 
the  sun  in  order  to  be  dried  ;  to  wither.  —  See 
Wilt.     [Provincial,  Eng.]    Forby.       Brockett. 

W£lk,  n.    {Conch.)    See  Whelk. 

WfiLKED  (wSlkt),  a.  Marked  with  protuber- 
ances ;  ridged ;  furrowed  ;  whelked.  Shak. 

WEL'K(N,  n.  [A.  S.  wolcen,  welkin ;  weak,  a 
revolving;  —  hence  perhaps  tc<?^A:«»  for  the  sky 
and  clouds  in  a  continued  revolution.  BosiooHh.'] 
The  visible  regions  of  the  air ;  the  sky  ;  — used 
chiefly  in  poetry. 

Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves.  Shak. 

Where  the  bowed  welkin  slow  doth  bend.  Milton. 

Welkin  eye,  according  to  Johnson,  a  blue  or  sky- 
colored  eye  ;  hut,  according  to  Tooke,  Richardson,  and 
others,  a  rolling  eye. 

Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  e/ie,  sweet  villain.         S/iak. 

WELL,  71.  [A.  S.  iceall,  wyll,  icyl,  well ;  Frs. 
wcUle  ;  Dut.  wel;  Ger.  quelle;  Dan.  kilde.] 

1.  A  spring  ;  a  fountain. 

Begin,  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  iceU, 

That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring,    ililton. 

2.  A  deep,  narrow  pit  dug  in  the  earth,  and 
usually  walled,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  water.  Brande. 

Now  up,  now  down,  like  buckets  in  a  well.      Dryden. 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moss-covered  bucket,  which  hung  in  the  well. 

Woodworth. 

3.  The  source.     "  Well  of  vices."      Chaucer. 

Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undeflled.       Spenser. 

4.  (Naut.)  A  small  enclosed  space  near  the 
main-mast,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ship  to  the  principal  gun-deck,  containing  the 
pumps: — in  a  fishing  vessel,  an  apartment  in 
the  middle  of  the  hold,  which  is  entirely  de- 
tached from  the  rest,  having  the  floor  of  the  bot- 
tom perforated  with  small  holes  that  fresh  water 
may  run  in  so  as  to  preserve  the  fish  alive  that 
are  put  into  it.  Mar.  Diet. 

5.  {Mil.)  A  depth  which  the  miner  sinks  un- 
der ground,  with  branches  or  galleries  running 
out  from  it,  either  to  prepare  a  mine,  or  to  dis- 
cover the  enemy's  mine.  Stocquoler. 

6.  (Arch.)  The  cavity  in  a  building  in  which  a 
flight  of  stairs  is  placed.  Simmonds. 

Artesian  well.    See  ARTESIAN. 

W£ll,  t'.  n.  \i.  WELLED ;  pp.  welling,  welled.] 
To  issue,  as  from  a  spring  ;  to  spring;  to  flow. 

Fast  from  her  eyes  the  round  pearls  welled  down 
Upon  the  bright  enamel  of  her  face.  Fairfax. 

And  blood  that  welled  from  out  the  wind.  Dryden. 

WELL,  r.  o.  To  pour  forth  as  from  a  well.  Spenser. 

WfiLL,  ad.  [A.  S.  S;  Dut.  wel;  Ger.  wohl;  Dan. 
^  Icel.  vel ;  Sw.  val.  —  W.  gwell,  better.  —  "  The 
L.  belle  and  the  Gr.  xnldi,  may  claim  a  relation- 
ship to  this  word  ;  also  the  Sansc.  6a/ 1,  ball, 
strength,  power."     Bosworth.'^ 

1.  In  a  just  or  proper  manner  ;  rightly  ;  not 
ill.     "  Many  deeds  well  done."  Milton. 

2.  Skilfully;  properly;  with  skill ;  thorough- 
ly ;  fully  ;  not  amiss  ;  correctly  ;  accurately. 

What  poet  would  not  nionrn  to  see 
His  brother  write  as  irell  as  he?  Swift. 

Tis  almost  imjiossible  to  translate  verbally  and  well.  Dryden. 

3.  Sufficiently  ;  abundantly  ;  amply. 

All  the  ploin  of  Jordan  . . .  was  well  watered.  Oen.  xlil.  10. 

4.  To  a  degree  that  gives  pleasure  or  satis- 
faction ;  very  much  ;  highly. 

I  like  tee//,  in  lome  places,  fair  columns.  Bacon. 


5.  With  praise  ;  favorably ;  commendably. 

All  the  world  speaks  well  of  yoa.  Popa. 

6.  Conveniently  ;  easily  ;  suitably. 

Know  . . .  what  the  mind  can  well  contain.         Milton. 

7.  To  a  sufficient  degree  ;  fully  ;  wholly. 

A  private  caution  I  know  not  well  how  to  sort,  nnless  I 
should  call  it  political.  H'ottun. 

8.  Far;  much  ;  as,  "  JKe// advanced  in  years." 
Iff  Well  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  concession  or 

admission,  or  satisfaction  for  sonietliing  done,  or  ax  a 
ground  for  a  conclusion  ;  as,  "  Well,  if  it  is  so,  I 
submit." 

Well,  let 's  away,  and  say  how  much  is  done.  Shak. 

B(g-  Used  colloquially  as  an  expletive;  as,  "Well, 
I  don't  know."     Baker. 

.^g  iTfll  as,  together  with  ;  not  less  than.  "  Long 
and  tedious,  as  well  as  grievous."  Blackmore.  In  as 
good  health  as.  —  Well  nigh,  nearly  ;  almost. 

I  freed  well  nigh  half  the  angelic  name.  Milton. 

Well  enoujfh,  in  a  moderate  degree  ;  sufficiently  well ; 
tolerably. —  To  be  well  off,  to  be  in  a  good  condition  ; 
to  have  a  competence.  —  Well  to  do,  in  a  state  of  ease 
as  to  pecuniary  circumstances  ;  well  off.  Forby.  —  Well 
to  live,  having  a  r(im|)etence  ;  in  easy  circiunstances  ; 
well  off.  Forby —  It  is  used  much  in  composition  to 
express  any  thing  right,  laudable,  or  not  defective  ; 
as,  icrWaffected,  ice/2-ainied,  tce/i-apjK)inted,  &.C. 

WELL,  a.     1.  Being  in  health  ;  not  sick.      Shak. 

While  thou,  nrt  vjelt,  thou  may'st  do  much  gooti  :  but 
when  tliou  art  sick,  thou  canst  not  tell  what  thou  slmlt  be 
able  to  do.  JSp.  Taylor. 

2.  Convenient ;  advantageous ;  fortunate. 

It  would  have  been  ivell  with  Genoa,  if  she  had  followed 
the  example  of  Venice.  Addinrm. 

3.  Being  in  favor  ;  acceptable. 

He  . . .  was  well  with  Henry  the  Fourth.         Dryden. 

WfiLL'— A— DAY,  interj.  [A  corruption  of  well-a- 
way ; —  A.  S.  wa  la  wa.]  Expressing  grief; 
alas ;  lackaday  "  O,  well-a-day,  Mistress 
Ford."  Shak. 

WELL'-AP-PoTnT'PD,  a.  Fully  furnished  or 
equipped.     "  Well-appoiiited  powers."       Shak. 

WELL'-AU-THEN'TI-CAT-eD,  a.  Attested  or 
supported  by  good  authority.  Clarke. 

WELL'-Bg-HAVED'  (wgl'be-havd'),  a.  Courte- 
ous ;  civil  ;  polite  ;  of  good  conduct.      Bosiccll. 

WELL'-BE-ING,  ».     Prosperity  ;  welfare  ;  weal. 

Man  is  not  to  depend  upon  the  uncertain  dispositions  of 
men  for  his  well-being.  Bp.  Taylor. 

WELL'-B5-L6vED' (w6rb?-luvd'),  a.  Much  loved. 

WELL'-BOAT,  n.  A  boat  with  a  well  to  keep  fish 
in,  to  bring  them  alive  to  market.       Simmonds. 

WELL'-B6R-5R,  n.  One  who  digs  or  bores  for 
water,  as  in  making  a  well.  Simmonds. 

WELL'-BORN,  a.  Not  meanly  descended ;  of 
good  descent ;  high-born  ;  gentle. 

One  whose  extraction  from  an  ancient  line 
Gives  hope  again  thai  xvell-bom  men  may  shine.    Widler. 
Syn.  —  See  Gentle. 

WELL'-BRED,a.  1.  Elegant  of  manners ;  polite  ; 
courteous  ;  refined  ;  polished  ;  genteel.  Dryden. 

2.  Descended  from  a  good  race  of  ancestors  ; 
of  good  family  ;  well-born,     [u.]  Loudon. 

Syn.  —  See  Genteel,  Polite. 

WELL'-CON-Dl"TIONED  (-kon-dlsh'und),  a.    Be- 
.   ing  in  a  good  condition  or  state.  Clarke. 

WfiLL'-DJ-^fiST'eo,  a.    Thoroughly  digested. 

WELL'— nd-lNG,  n.  A  doing  well ;  right  conduct ; 
good  actions  ;  upright  deeds.  Roget. 

WfiLL'— d6nE'  (wSI'diin'),  interj.  An  exclamation 
bestowing  praise  or  commendation. 

Well-done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant    Malt.  xxvi.  21. 

WfiLL'-DRAIN,  n.     1.  A  drain  to  a  well.  Clarke. 
2.  A  pit  serving  to  drain  wet  land.        Smart. 

WElL— DRAIN',  V.  a.  To  drain,  as  land,  by  means 
of  wells  or  pits  that  receive  the  water  which  is 
discharged  by  means  of  machinery.  Clarke. 

WfiLL'-DRftSSED  (wfil'drgst),  o.  Tastefully  or 
handsomely  dressed.  Pope. 

WELL-eD'lJ-CAT-pD,  a.  Having  a  good  educa- 
tion ;  as,  "  A  well-educated  man."  Clarke. 

wEllTAre,  n.    See  Welfare.  Holyday. 

WftLL-FA'VORED  (wfil-fa'vurd),  a.  Pleasing  to 
the  eye ;  comely  ;  beautiful.  Shak. 


wClT^FORMED',  a.     Having  a  good  fonn. 

Wf:LL-F(iC.\D'5D,a.  Authentic  :  — well-ground- 
ed. Mackenzie. 

Wf:LL-GRoC.\D'(;D,  a.     L  Having  a  good  foun- 

dation  or  support.  Anh. 

2.  Thoroughly  taught  in  the  rtidiments.  C/arA« 

WELI^IIAL'LOWRD  (w«l-hal'6d),  a.  Sacred; 
just.     "  Well-haLoiced  cause."  Shak. 

WftLL'-HftAD  (w«l'li«d),  n.  Source;  fountain; 
well-spring;  origin.  Spenser- 

W£LL'-H6le,  n.  1.  {Arrh.)  The  space  enclosed 
by  the  walls  of  a  circular  staircase.  iJaria, 

tlS-Simie  builders  confine  the  term  to  the  void 
space  left  in  the  middle  of  a  circular  staircase,  anil 
whicli  <i|)cn8  a  cavity  from  the  lop  to  tite  bottom  of 
the  edifice.     Daris. 

2.  A  hole  connected  with  some  mechanical 
contrivance,  and  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
some  counterbalancing  weight,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Btichanan. 

w6LL-Hfj§'BAND-eD,  a.  Husbanded  properly  ; 
managed  with  frugality.  Milton. 

WELL'-fN-FORMED'  (fbrmd'),  a.  Correctly  in- 
formed :  —  having  much  information.     Boswell. 

WEL'LING-TQN§,  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  long  boots 
worn  by  men.  Simmonds. 

WELL'-!N-STROct'?D,  a.  Correctly  or  fully 
instructed  ;  well  taught.  Cowper. 

WELL'--!N-TEN'TIONED  (-shund),  a.  Having 
good  intentions  ;  well-meaning.  Addison. 

wElL-KNOWN'  (w81-n5n'),  a.  Commonly  or  fully 
known.  Q«.  Ret. 

WELL-.MAN'NeRED  (wgl-man'n?rd),  a.  Having 
or  showing  good  manners  ;  polite.  Dryden. 

WELL-.MEAN'pR,  n.  One  who  means  well ;  one 
who  has  good  intentions.  Dryden. 

WELL— MEAN'ING,  o.     Having  good  intentions. 

WELL-MEANT',  o.     Friendly  ;  kind.  Roget. 

WELL-MET',  interj.  A  term  of  salutation.  "They 

are  all  hail  fellows,  well-met."  Baker. 

Once  more  to-day,  well-met,  distempered  lords.       Shak. 

WELL-MI.\D'5D,  a.  Having  good  intentions; 
well-meaning  or  disposed.  Ash. 

WELL-NAT'URED  (w«l-nat'yyrd),  a.  Good- 
natured  ;  kind.  Pope. 

WELL-NIGH'  (wel-nl'),  ad.     Almost.        Spenser. 

W6lL-OR'D5;RED  (-derd),  a.  Rightly  or  cor- 
rectly ordered.  "  Weil-ordered  actions."  Locke- 

WfiLL— REaD',  a.     Having  read  much ;  erudite. 

WElL'- r66m,  n.  A  room  containing  a  well,— 
particularly  a  room  containing  a  mineral  spring 
or  spa,  where  the  waters  are  drimk.  Simmonds- 

t  WEll'— SEEN, a.  Accomplished;  well-approved- 
"  Well-seen  and  deeply  read."  Beau.  A  PI- 

wElL'- sET,  a.    1.  Firmly  set ;  properly  placed 

Irstead  of  a  girdle,  a  rent;  and,  instead  of  wrll-tiet  hair, 
baldness.  /m.  iii.  ■ii, 

2.  Handsome;  beautiful.  Mackenzie. 

wElL-SInk'^R,  n.    One  who  digs  wells. 

WELL-STNK'JNG,  n.  The  operation  of  sinking 
wells,  or  boring  for  water.  Simmonds. 

t  WELL'SQME,  a.     Prosperous.  Wickliffe. 

t  WElL'SQ.ME-LY,  ad.     Prosperously.  Wickliffe. 

WELL'— SPED,  a.     Having  good  success. 

WElL— SPENT',  a.  Passvd  with  virtue  or  im- 
provement. "  A  tcell-spent  youth."  L'Estrange. 

WELL-SPO'KEN  (w«l-8p6'kn),  a.  1.  Speaking 
well,  finely,  gracefully,  or  kindly.  "Clarence  is 
well-spoken."  Shalt. 

2.  Spoken  properly,  as  a  discourse. 

WEll'-SPRT.VG,  «.  Fountain;  source;  origin. 
"  "The  well-spriny  of  all  poetry."  Daries. 

wELL'-STAiR'C.\SE,  n.  A  staircase  with  a  well- 
hole  ;  a  winding  staircase.  Weale. 

wEll'— SWEEP,  n.  A  long  pole  poised  upon  a 
fulcrum,  and  used  to  lower  and  raise  the  bucket 
of  a  well,  in  drawing  water. —  See  Sweep. 
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WELL-THOUGHT 

WfiLL-TIloUGHT'  (wgl-thSiwt')  a.  Opportunely 
thought  of.  Ash. 

VVICLL -TIMED'  (wel-tlind'),    a.      1.  Done  at  the 

proper  time  ;  opportune.  Pope. 

2.  Keeping  accurate  time.     "  The  well-timed 

oars."  Smith. 

WE^L-TRAINED'     (w«l-trand'),    a.       Correctly 

trained  or  educated ;  skilled.  Somei-viUe. 

WELL-TRIED',  a.    Fully  tried  ;  proved.      Pope. 
VVELL'-WA-TgR,  n.     "Water  from  a  well. 
WELL-WILL'^R,   n.    One    who   means   kindly. 

"To  themselves  well-willers."  Hooker. 

WELL'-WlSH,  n.  A  wish  of  happiness.  Addison. 

WELL-WISHED'  (wel-wlsh»'),  a.  Wished  well; 
beloved;  befriended.  Shak. 

WELL-WISH'^R,  M.  One  who  wishes  the  good 
of  another.     "  Your  sincere  well-wisher."  Pope. 

WELSH,  a.  [A.  S.  Wcelisc,  Welisc,  ]Valsn.'\  Re- 
lating to  the  people,  or  the  country,  of  Wales. 

WELSH,  n.  1.  The  language  of  Wales  or  of  the 
Welsh  ;  the  Welsh  language.  Johnson. 

2.  pi.  The  inhabitants  of  Wales. 
^S'  The  name  which  the  Welsh  give  to  themselves 
is  "  Cyiriry,"  and  to  their  laiifjuage  "  Cymreig,"  the 
obvious  resemblance  of  the  sound  of  which  to  "  Cym- 
bri  "  has  led  many  to  identify  them  with  tile  Cymbri 
of  Roman  history.  The  prevalent  opinion,  however, 
with  regard  to  their  origin,  is,  that  they  are  a  Celtic 
tribe,  and  of  the  same  blood  and  language  as  the  na- 
tive Irish  and  the  Scottish  Highlanders.    P.  Cyc  — 

.  The  original  British  was  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
present  Welsh.     Latham. 

WELSH'-FLAN'NgL,  n.  The  finest  kind  of  flan- 
nel, made,  chiefly  by  hand,  from  the  fleeces  of 
the  flocks  of  the  Welsh  mountains.   Simmonds. 

t  WELSH'-GLAI  VE.  n.  A  particular  kind  of  bat- 
tle-axe. Crabb. 

WELSH'-HOOK  (-hilk),  n.  A  military  implement, 
having  a  cutting  blade  with  a  hook  at  the  back, 

.  to  enable  a  foot-soldier  to  pull  a  horseman  to  the 
ground,  or  arrest  a  flying  enemy.  Fairholt. 

+  WELSH'-MORT'GA^E  (-miir'gfij),  n.  {Law.)  A 
species  of  mortgage,  now  out  of  use,  being  a 
conveyance  of  an  estate,  redeemable  at  any 
time,  on  payment  of  the  principal,  with  an  un- 
derstanding that  the  profits  in  the  meantime 
shall  be  received  by  the  mortgagee  without  ac- 
count, in  satisfaction  of  interest.  Butrill. 

WELSH  '-M  UT'TON,  n.  Choice  meat  obtained  from 
a  small  breed  of  sheep  in  Wales.       Simmonds. 

WELSH'-ON'ION  (-un'yun),  M.  {Bof.)  A  culinary 
plant  indigenous  in  Siberia,  cultivated  chiefly  as 
a  spring  salad  onion,  having  almost  no  bulb,  but 
large  succulent  fistular  leaves,  and  supposed  to 
be  so  called  from  having  been  imported  originally 
from  Germany,  with  the  name  Walsch,  or  foreign, 
attached  to  it;  Allium  fist  ulosum. 

Loudon.     Eng.  Cyc. 

t  WELSH'-PARS'LEY,  n.  A  burlesque  name  for 
hemp,  or  the  halters  made  of  it.        Beau.  iSr  Fl. 

WELSH'-RAb'BIT,  n.  [Corrupted  from  Welsh- 
rarebit.]  Melted  cheese  seasoned  and  served 
upon  toasted  bread.  Merle. 

WELSH'— WIG,  M.     A  worsted  cap.       Simmonds. 

WELT,  n,     [A.  S.  wmltan,  to  roll.      Richardson.'] 

1.  The  edge  of  a  garment,  turned  over  on 
itself  ami  sewed  together  to  strengthen  the  bor- 
der, or  a  small  cord   covered  with  cloth,  and 

■  sewed  on  seams  or  borders  to  strengthen  them  ; 
a  border  ;  an  edging.  Holland. 

2.  A  narrow  strip  of  leather  forming  a  lining 
'    beneath,  and  reaching  to  the  edge  of,  the  sole 

•  of  a  boot  or  a  shoe.  Simmonds. 

WELT,  V.  a.    [t.  WELTED  ;  pp.  WELTING,  WELTED.] 

To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  welt.  Wright. 

WELT,  V.  n.  To  soak;  to  welk:  —  to  wither; 
to  wilt.  —  See  Wilt.     [Local,  Eng.]         Forhy. 

WELT'gD,  p.  a.   Furnished  with  a  welt.    Wright. 

WEL'T^R,  V.  71.  [M.  Goth,  walwjan;  A.  S.  wcel- 
tan ;  Ger.  walzen  ;  Dan.  rce'te ;  Sw.  vatta,  vdltra.'] 

fl.   weltered;    pp.    WELTEKINO,    AVELTEKED.] 

To  roll  in,  or  as  in,  water,  mire,  blood,  or  some 

•  foul  matter  ;  to  wallow. 

Deformed  with  wounds  and  weltering  in  his  gore.  Murphy. 
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WfiLT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  putting  on  a  welt,  or 
the  welt  put  on.  Wright. 

t  WEM,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  wemman.l  To  corrupt ;  to 
\-itiate  ;  to  sput.  Drant. 

t  WEM,  n.     [A.  S.]     A  spot  ;  a  scar.       Wickliffe. 

tWEM'LpSS,  a.  Without  &  blot  or  spot.  Chaucer. 

WEN,  ?i.  [A.S.  ic«i«.]  (iJ/erf.)  A  circumscribed, 
indolent  tumor,  without  inflammation  or  change 
of  color  of  the  skin  ;  a  hard,  fleshy,  or  callous 
excrescence  :  — also  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
an  encysted  tumor  and  to  hTonchoceie.Dunglison. 

WENCH,  n.  [A.  S.  wencle,  a  maid.  Skinner.  Ju- 
nius.—  A.  S.  winciun,  to  wink.     Tooke.] 

1.  A  young  woman  ;  a  girl,     [k.]  Sidney. 
A  wench  told  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz.     2  Sam.  xvii.  17. 

2.  A  young  woman  of  ill  fame;  a  strumpet. 

I  an>  a  gentlewoman,  and  no  wench.  Chaucer. 

3.  A  colored  woman  ;  negress.  [U.S.]  Bartlett. 

WENCH,  V.  n.  [i.  WEXCHEU ;  pp.  wenching, 
WENCHED.]  To  frequent  the  company  of  loose 
women  ;  to  practise  lewdness,     [ii.]      Addison. 

WENCH'gR,  n.     A  fornicator.  Grew. 

WENCH'JNG,  n.  The  practice  of  frequenting  the 
company  of  women  of  ill  fame,    [it.]     Dryden. 

WENCH'-LIKE,  a.  After  the  manner  of,  or  re- 
sembling, wenches.  Huloet. 

fWEND, »'.  n.  [M.  Goth.  wa)idjan;  A.S.tcetidan; 
Dut.  (Sf  Ger.  wetulen,  to  change,  to  turn  ;  Frs. 
wende,  to  turn  ;  Dan.  vende ;  Sw.  viinda ;  Icel. 
vende,   to   turn.]     [i.    wended  or  went;  pp. 

WENDING,  wended    or  WENT.] 

1.  To  go  ;  to  pass  ;  to  move.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  turn  round.  Raleigh. 
t(3=  From  this  word  is  derivea  went,  the  preterite 

of  the  verb  to  go. 

WEND,  V.  a.  To  undertake,  as  a  journey ;  to  pass ; 
to  direct;  as,  "  To  we7id  one's  way." 

And  still,  her  thought,  that  she  was  left  alone, 

Unconipunied,  great  voyagcsto  weiul 

In  desert  land,  her  Tyrian  folk  to  seek.  Surrej/. 

t  WEND,  n.    A  large  extent  of  ground.     Burrill. 
t  WEN'NipL,  n.     A  weanling.  Tusser. 

WEN 
WI 

WENT,  i.  from  wend  ;  —  used  as  the  preterite  of 
go.    See  Wend,  and  Go. 

t  WENT,  n.    Way  ;  course  ;  path.  Spenser. 

WEN'TLE-TRAP,  n.  [Ger.  wendehtreppe,  wind- 
ing stairs,  wentle-trap.]     {Zoiil.) 

1.  A  spiral,  gasteropodous  mollusk,  of  the 
genus  Scalaria,  —  particularly  Scalaria  pretio- 
sa,  and  Scalaria  communis.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  The  shell  of  an  animal  of  the  genus  Scala- 
ria, which  in  most  of  the  species  is  pure  white, 
and  lustrous,  of  a  turreted  form,  many  whirled, 
and  ornamented  with  numerous  transverse  ribs. 
The  shell  of  Scalaria  pretiosa  was  for  a  long 
time  reckoned  very  precious.  Baird. 

WEPT,  i.  &  p.  from  weep.     See  Weep. 

WERE  [wer,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C; 
war,  E.  ;  ware  or  wer,  Wb."]  [Dan.  rare,  to  be  ; 
Sw.  vai-a.  —  St  e  Was.]  i.  pi.  from  be.  I  was, 
thou  WAST,  he  was  ;  pi.  we  were,  you  were, 
they  WERE. 

tWERE,  M.     Adam.  —  See  Weir.  Sidney. 

fWERE,  n.  [A.  S.  wer,  were,  wera.]  {Anglo- 
Saxon  Law.)  A  fine  for  killing  a  man. 

Every  man  was  valued  at  a  certain  sum.  which  was  called 
his  v'ere:  and  whoever  took  his  life  was  punished  by  having 
to  pay  this  were  to  the  family  or  relations  of  the  deceased, 

Hosworth. 

t  WERE'fiILD,  n.  [A.  S.  wer,  fine  for  slaying  a 
man,  or  wer,  man,  and  ffyld,  fine  ;  Ger.  wehr- 
geld ;  Scot,  wergelt.]  {Anglo-Saxon  Law.)  Pay- 
ment of  a  were  ;  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  paid 
to  a  party  injured,  or  to  his  relations  in  case  he 
was  slain,  in  expiation  of  the  offence.  Blackstone. 

WERE'-WOLF  (-vvulf),  n.  \A.  S.  were-wulf;  tcer, 
a  man,  and  witlf,  a  wolf.]  A  man  wolf;  one 
who  had  the  power  to  turn  himself  into,  or  was 
turned  into,  a  wolf.  B.  Thorpe. 

There  arc  some  thnt  cat  children  and  men,  and  cat  none 
other  flesh  from  that  time  that  they  be  a-charnied  with  man's 
flesh;  .  . .  and  they  are  cleped  were-wolves',  for  men  should 


EN'NISH,  )  d^   Having  the  nature  of,  or  formed 
EN'NY,      )  like,  a  wen.  Wotton. 


beware  of  them. 


J/.S.  Budl.  546. 


WESTWAEDLT 

WpR-NE'RI-AN,  a.  {Geol.)  Relating  to  Werner, 
or  to  his  theory  of  the  earth,  which  was  also 
called  the  Neptunian  theory.  Hamilton. 

WER'N^IR-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  common  grayish  and  white  varieties  of  scap- 
olite.  Dana. 

WERST,  n.  A  Russian  itinerary  measure,  equal 
to  3501  English  feet,  or  nearly  two  thirds  of  a 
mile;  verst.  —  See  V erst.  P.  C'jc 

WERT.  The  second  person  singular  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood  and  imperfect  tense,  from  be. 

WERTH,  n.  [A.  S.  weorthicg,  worthig,  worth.]  A 
farm,  court,  or  village,  when  used  in  the  names 
of  places,  whether  initial  or  final;  —  written 
also  worth.  Gibson. 

WE'^AND  (we'znd),  n.     See  Weasand. 

tWE'§jL,  M.    Weasand;  windpipe.  Bacon. 

WES'L^Y-AN,  a.  Relating  to  John  Wesley,  or 
to  Wesleyanism.  Ch.  Ob. 

WES'LpY-AN,  n.  {Eccl.)  A  follower  of  John 
Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  Arminian  Method- 
ists ;  a  Methodist.  Watson. 

WES'L^Y-AN-l^M,  n.  {Eccl.)  The  tenets  of  the 
Wesleyans  ;  Methodism.  Ec.  Rev. 

WEST,  71.  [A.  S.,  Dut.,  *f  Ger.  west;  Dan.  vest ; 
Sw.  vester.  —  Fr.  ouest  J 

1.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  being  the 
point  of  the  horizon  which  is  midway  between 
the  north  point  and  the  south  point,  and  at 
which  the  sun  sets  at  the  equinoxes  ;  the  point 
of  the  horizon  to  the  left  as  we  look  towards 
the  north,  or  the  region  near  this  point ;  the  Oc- 
cident ;  —  the  opposite  of  east.  Nichol. 

2.  Any  part  of  the  world  that  relatively  to 
another  place  lies  in  a  westerly  direction,  as  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  England,  the 
Western  States  with  reference  to  the  Atlantic 
sea-board,  China  with  reference  to  California, &c. 

WEST,  a.  Relating  to  the  west;  being  in  or 
towards,  or  coming  from,  the  region  of  the  set- 
ting sun  ;  western  ;  westerly  ;  occidental.  "  A 
mighty  strong  tccst  wind."  Ex.  x.  19. 

WEST,  ad.    To  the  west ;  more  westward.   Shak. 

t  WEST,  V.  n.  To  pass  to  the  west ;  to  set,  as 
the  sun.   "  The  hot  sun  began  to  west."  Chaucer. 

WEST'-END,  n.  The  fashionable  part  of  London, 
west  of  Charing-Cross.  Simmonds. 

WEST'fR-ING,  a.  Passing  to  the  west.  [Obs. 
or  poetical.]  Milton.     Whiitier. 

WEST'$R-LY,  a.  Tending  or  being  towards  the 
west ;  coming  from  the  west ;  west ;  as,  "  The 
westerly  parts  of  a  country  "  ;  "A  wtsterly  wind." 

WEST'5R-LY,  ad.    Towards  the  west.        Smart. 

WEST'ERN,  a.  1.  Being  in  the  west,  or  in  the 
region  near  the  west ;  west;  westerly  ;  occiden- 
tal.    "  The  western  vale."  Spenser 

2.  Tending  toward,  or  coming  from,  the  west; 
as,  "  A  wester7i  course  " ;  "A  we.ster7i  wind." 

Westprv  Ewpirt,  {Hist.)  the  name  given  to  the  west- 
ern division  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  divided  by 
the  will  of  Thecdosius  the  Great  between  his  sons 
Honorius  and  Arcadius,  A.  D.  395.  Brandt. 

WEST'fRN-MOST  a.   Farthest  to  the  west.  Cook. 

WEST'-IN'Dl-A-TEA,  71.  {Bot.)  A  shrubby  goat- 
weed,  the  leaves  of  which  are  occasionally  used 
for  infusing  as  tea  in  the  Antilles ;  Capraria 
biflora.  Simmonds. 

WEST'JNG,  n.  1.  A  course  or  distance  to  the 
west.  "  His  westi7ig  will  be  considerable."  Cook. 
2.  {S717-X eying.)  The  distance  westward  be- 
tween the  meridian  which  passes  through  the 
initial  extremity  of  a  course  and  the  meridian 
which  passes  through  the  other  extremity ;  the 
departure  of  a  course,  when  the  course  lies  to 
the  west  of  north.  Davies  &.  I'eck 

WEST'LING,  ?i.  An  inhabitant  of  the  west ;  one 
who  lives  in  the  west,     [r.]  Phil.  Museum. 

WEST'WARD,  nd.  [A.  S.  westeweard,  wesiweari, 
westwerd.]     Towards  the  west ;  westerly. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way.    £p.  Berkeley. 

WEST'WARD-LY,    ad.      With   tendency   to  the 

west ;  iii  the  direction  of  the  west.  Do7ine. 
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WHEAT 


W£ST'Y,  a.     Dizzy  ;  confused.     [Local.]      Hall. 

WKT,  a.  [A.  S.  wert.  Inert ;  Dut.  nat ;  Dan.  vaad  ; 
^w.viit.  —  1i.  udtis.  —  The  root  «rf  of  vdna  ap- 
pears in  Sansc.  wid,  to  be  wet,  uda,  waUr,  and 
h.tinda,  a  wave.  The  root  had  origin;  lly  an 
initial  v  or  w,  whence  Slav,  toda,  Ocr.  wust-er, 
Enf?.  wat-cr,  toct,  &c.  The  t?  or  tc  is  represented 
by  the  aspirate  in  Gr.  vit6(,  rain,  vw,  to  wet,  &c. ; 
and  in  L.  /lumidus,  wet,  &c.     iV.  Smit/i.] 

1.  Containing  water ;  having  some  raoisture 
adhering  to  or  on  the  surface ;  —  opposed  to  dry. 

The  wood  wa«  green,  and  the  ground  wet.  lieniert. 

2.  Rainy.     "  IVet  weather."  Dryden. 
VVfiT,  n.    [A.  S.  wata,  wtete.  — Gr.  Itrdi,  rain  ;  Cu, 

to   wet.  —  See   Wet,   a.]      Water  ;    humidity  ; 
moisture: — rainy  or  misty  weather.     "Tuber- 
oses will  not  endure  the  loct."  Evelyn. 
To  preserve  the  outside  from  wet.  Swift. 
WftT,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  wa-tan  ;  Dan.  rmde ;  Sw.  ivVto.] 

[i.  WETTED  or  WET  ;  pp.  WETTING,    WETTED  OT 

WET.]     To  make  wet ;  to  expose  to  rain  or  wa- 
ter ;  to  moisten  with  water  or  other  fluid. 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers.  Milton. 

The  kindiv  dew  drops  from  the  higher  tree. 
And  «*/«  the  little  plants  that  lowly  dwell.  Upenser. 

To  wet  nne^a  whistle,  to  take  a  drink,  especially  of 
strong  liipior.     [Vulgar.] 

Let's  drink  the  other  cup  to  %vet  our  whistles.         Walton. 

w£t'-D6CK,  n.  A  dock  capable  of  receiving  and 
floating  vessels  at  all  states  of  the  tide.  Wright. 

WETH'?R  (wetfi'^r),  «.  [A.  S.  wether.}  A  cas- 
trated ram,  at  least  one  year  old.  iihak. 

WET'NpSS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  wet ;  moist- 
ure ;  humidity.  "  The  tvitness  of  these  bottoms 
often  spoils  them  for  corn."  Mortimer. 

2.  A  watery  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  state  of 
being  rainy  ;  as,  "  The  wetness  of  the  summer." 

WET'-NURSE,  n.  A  female  who  suckles  and 
nurses  the  infant  of  another  woman  ;  —  used  in 
contradistinction  to  dry-nurse.  Bums. 

WET'SHOD,  a.   Wet  over  the  shoes.  Forby. 

WET'TJSH,  a.     Somewhat  wet ;  damp.  Maunder. 

WE'VIL  (wg'vl),  n.    See  Weevil.  Brockett. 

t  WfiX,  V.  a.    To  grow;  to  wax.  Dryden. 

WEY  (wa),  M.  A  English  measure  of  weight ;  — 
written  also  weigh. 

4tg»  For  wool,  a  xtey  is  equal  to  6.^  tods  of  28  lbs. ;  a 
load  or  5  quarters  of  wheat ;  40  huslieU  of  salt,  each 
56  Iha. ;  32  cloves  of  chuese,  each  7  lbs.  ;  48  bushels  of 
oats  and  barley  ;  2  lo  3  i;wt.  of  butler.     SimmoiuLs. 

WE'ZAND  (ws'zn),  n.    See  Weasand.    Brottme. 


[From  the  sound.]      [i. 

whacked;     pp.    WHACKING,    WHACKED.]       To 


WH.\CK  (hwak),  V.  a. 


[A.  S.  hto:il,   kioale,  hwcel ; 
•.  waUlsch  ;  Dan.  a  Sw.  hval. 


strike  ;   to  give  a  heavy  blow  to ;    to  thwack 
[Local  or  vulgar.]  Brockett. 

WHACK,  rt.    A  heavy  blow  ;  a  thump.   Jennings. 

WHACK'gR,  n.  Any  thing  very  large  ;  a  whapper. 
[Looai.  or  vulgar.]  Wright.     Ilolhtcay. 

Wll/.CX'ING,  a.    Lusty  ;  hearty  :  —  huge  ;  large  ; 
enoi  mous.     [Local  or  vulgar.]  Cooper. 

WHALE  (hwal),    n 
Dut.  wUvisch ;  Ger 

-From  the  A.  S.  wahcian,  to  wallow,  Dut.  Sg 
Ger.  wallen,  to  roll.  Richardson.  —  No  doubt 
the  root  of  Gr.  ip&Xaiva,  a  whale,  is  the  same  as 
Scandinavian  hvalo,  English  whale,  &c.  Liddell 
if  Scott.  —  L.  ba!<ena.  — 'M/uivu  is  said  to  be  de- 
ri>^d  from  the  PhoRnician  wordbaalman,  king  of 
fishes.  Baird.]  (Zolil.)  The  common  name  of 
marine  mammals  of  the  order  Cetacea,  or  Cete. 

tO'  The 
vihaUt  have 
their  ante- 
rior extrein 
ities  Bliaped 
like       fins  Common  Grvenlnnd  whale. 

and  the  |M)f<terior  united  so  as  to  form  a  horizontal 
tail.  Their  body  is  flsh-sbaped  and  bald  ;  and  their 
teeth  are  simply  conical  and  rmitless.  They  are  vi- 
viparous, stickle  their  young,  have  warm  blood,  and 
respire  tliroush  lungs.  This  order  comprises  the 
largest  animated  forms  in  existence.  Tlie<r«<'  whales, 
or  whalebone  whales,  are  manmials  of  the  family  Balm- 
nide.  Their  head  is  of  great  size,  beina  a  third,  and 
sometimes  even  half,  the  whole  body ;  the  npper 
jaw  is  furnished  with  plates  of  a  horny  structure, 
arranged  transversely  in  several  rows,  thin,  of  a  tri- 


angular shape,  and  having  "fhefr  edge*  tmied  with 
long,  threail-like  proceH»eti,  which  hang  down  loose 
in  the  inoitlli.  These  plates  are  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
long,  and  number  about  three  Iniiidred  on  each  side. 
In  connnerca  they  are  known  under  the  names  of 
whalebone,  baleen,  and  whale-fin.  The  nostrils  are  sit- 
uated in  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  are  called 
spiracles,  blow-holes,  or  blowers.  By  a  |)eculiar  appara- 
tus, tlie  water  which  the  wlialc  takes  into  its  mouth 
can  Iks  thrown  up  through  these  nostrils  to  a  consid- 
erable height.  The  Greenland  whale,  or  right  whale 
iBnlatna  mysticetus),  is  one  ol  the  best  known  siiecies  ; 
It  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  long,  and  about  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  circumference,  and  has  long  been  pursued 
by  man  for  its  oil  and  whalelwne.  One  whale  occa- 
sionally yields  more  than  twenty  tuns  of  pure  oil, 
w  Inch  is  obtained  from  the  thick  layer  of  fat  or  blub- 
ber lying  under  the  skin.  The  species  of  the  genus 
Meg'aplera  are  called  hump-backed  whales;  those  of  the 
genus  Balirnoptera  are  called  fin-backed  wluUes,  or  fin- 
ners.  The  spermaceti  whale  {Catodon  macrocephaluji) 
belongs  to  the 
family  Catodon- 
tida;,  or  toothed 
whales.  The  head 

of     this     whale       ,  Spermaceti  whale, 

constitutes         a       '  ' 

tiiird  of  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  possesses 
only  one  spiracle,  or  blow-hole.  In  the  right  side  of 
the  nose  is  a  large,  almost  triangiilarshaped  cavity, 
called  by  whalers  the  case,  adapted  for  the  purjiose  of 
secreting  and  containing  an  oily  tliiid  which  after 
death  concretes  into  a  granulated  substance,  of  a  yel- 
lowish color,  called  spermaceti.     Baird, 

WHALE,  V.  a.  [See  Wale.]  To  beat ;  to  lash ; 
to  wale.     [Local  or  vulgar.]  Wright. 

WHALE'-BOAT,  n.  (Naut.)  A  long,  narrow  boat 
used  with  whale-ships.  C.  Brown. 

WHALE'BONE  (hwal'bSn),  n.  An  elastic  sub- 
stance taken  from  the  i.pper  jaw  of  the  whale, 
chiefly  from  the  Greenland  whale  (lialwna  mijs- 
ticetus),  or  the  southern  whale  (Ba'ana  aiistrn- 
lis) ;  —  used,  after  being  softened  by  boiling  and 
dyed  black,  principally  for  ribs  or  stretchers  of 
umbrellas,  for  canes,  whips,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  bristles  in  brushes;  baleen;  whale-fin. — 
See  Whale.  Simmonds. 

WHALE'-FiN,  n.    {Com.)  Whalebone.      Baird. 

WHALE'-FlSH-e-RY,  n.  The  business  of  taking 
whales,  and  procuring  oil,  whalebone,  &c., 
from  them.  McCulloch. 

WHALE'-fIsii-ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  business 
of  catching  whales.  Congreve. 

WHALE'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  whXle'm^n.  A  man  en- 
gaged in  the  whale-fishery.  Gillett. 

WHAL'pR,  n.  A  person  or  a  vessel  engaged  in 
the  whale-fishery.  Campbell. 

WHALE'-SH6T,  n.  A  name  among  the  Dutch 
and  some  English  whalers  for  head  matter  or 
spermaceti  from  the  whale.  Simmonds. 

WHAL'JNG,  a.  Relating  to  whales,  or  to  the 
whale-fishery  ;  as,  "  A  whaling  voyage." 

WHALL,  or  WHAUL,  n.  A  disease  of  the  eyes  ; 
glaucoma,     [u.]  Nares. 

t  WHAl'LY,  a.  Noting  eyes  which  are  diseased 
so  as  to  sfiow  too  much  white.  Spenser. 

WHAME,  n.     Burrel -fly  ;  the  ox-fly.         Denham. 

WIIAM'M^L  (hw6in'el),  ?'.  a.  To  turn  upside  down. 
—  See  Whemmel.    [North  of  Eng.]     Brockett. 

WIIANG  (hw5ng),  n.  [A.  S.  thtcang.]  A  leather 
thong.  —  See  Thong.     [Local.]  Brockett. 

WHANG,  v.  a.    To  beat.     [Local,  Eng.]       Grose. 

fVH.^JVGEE,  n.  [Chinese  wanq,  yellow,  and  hee, 
root.]  A  Japan  cane  or  walking-stick,  made  of 
a  Chinese  plant.  Ljtingstcdt. 

WHAP  (hw5p),  n.  A  heavy  or  a  sudden  blow;  — 
written  also  whop.     [Local  or  vulgar.]      Forby. 

WHAP  (hw»p),  V.  n.  To  turn  over  suddenly  ;  as, 
"  To  whap  over."    [Low.]  Bartlett. 

WHAP'P^R  (hw5p'p?r\  n.  Any  thing  uncom- 
monly large  ;  —  particularly  a  monstrous  lie  ;  a 
thumper  ;  a  whacker  ;  a  whopper.  —  See  Whop- 
PEK.  [Scotland  ;  local  and  vulgar,  Eng.  and 
U.  S.]  Brockett.     BartUtt.     Jamieson. 

WHAP'P|NG  (hwBp'pjng),  a.  Uncommonly  large  ; 
monstrous.     [Local  or  vulgar.]  IlwUer. 

WHARF  [hworf,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  hwiirf,  P. 
E. ;  wiirf,  Ja.],  n. ;  pi.  in  England,  whArfs  ;  in 


the  United  Statet,  generollj  WHARve^.  [A.  H. 
hwarf,  hwearf,  htceorf;  Dut.  werf;  Ger.  wtrfl, 
Dan.  xcerft ;  Sw.  hrarj. — Old  Fr  querf,  whtrtce.] 
A  mole,  or  firm  landing-place,  built  by  the  side 
of  the  water,  or  extending  into  it,  for  the  con- 
venience of  loading  and  unloading  ships  and 
other  vessels  ;  a  sort  of  ({Uay.  Child. 

/f^^  The  form  of  wharres,  for  the  plural  of  wharf, 
has  lately  lieen  used  by  some  resfieciable  English 
writers.  "Two  wharies.^^  Kr.  Rev. —  ••We  now 
find  at  the  harbor  [<■!  Athens]  noble  wharres  and  8Ul>' 
stantial  streets."     liiary  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

WHArf,  V,  a.    L  To  furnish  or  secure  with  a 

wharf;  to  supply  with  a  wharf.  Clirke. 

2.  To  put  or  lodge  on  a  wharf.  Clnrke. 

WHARF'A^E,  n.  The  fee  paid  for  loading  goods 
on  a  w  harf  or  for  shipping  them  off^.  Cyc.  of  Com. 

WIlARF'IN-^gR,  n.  One  who  has  the  charge  of 
a  wharf.  CowelL 

WHArP,  n.    A  name  for  Trent  sand.   Simmonds. 

WHAT  (hwBt),  ;roH.  [A.  S.  hwcet ;  Dut.  wot ;  Oer- 
wets  ;  Dan.  k  Sw.  hrad.  —  L.  qtiid.} 

1.  That  wliich  ;  the  thing  that. 

Let  them  say  what  they  wilt  Draiftom, 

2.  Something  that  is  in  one's  mind  indefinitely. 

I  tell  thee  what,  corporal,  I  could  tear  her.  Shak, 

3.  The  sort  or  kind  of ;  —  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive or  demonstrative  pronoun ;  as,  "  I  know 
what  book  that  is." 

4.  Which  of  many  ; — used  interrogatively. 

What  one  of  an  hundred  of  the  zealous  bigot*  in  all  partief 
ever  examined  the  tenets  he  is  so  stitl'  in  ?  Locke. 

5.  To  how  great  a  degree ;  —  used  interroga- 
tively, or  indefinitely. 

What  partial  judges  are  our  love  and  hatel        Dryden. 

6.  Whatever  ;  whatsoever,     [r.] 

Whether  it  were  .  .  .  the  strengthof  hit  will,  or  the  dazzling 
of  his  suspicions,  or  what  it  was.  Bacon. 

7.  Partly  ;  in  part ;  —  used  adverbially. 

What  with  carrying  apples, grapes, and  fuel,  he  finds  him- 
self in  a  hurry.  LE-trtinge. 
The  vear  before  he  had  so  used  the  matter,  that  what  by 
force,  tchat  by  policy,  he  had  taken  from  the  Christians  above 
thirty  small  castles.  Knolles. 
What  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of"  If  *at  is 
this  !  "  or  '•  How  is  this  '.  "  —  an  interjection  by  way 
of  surprise  or  question. 

What  I  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour?  Shak. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  "  What  will  be  the  re- 
sult or  consequence?"  —  used  interrogatively  and 
elliptically  ;as,"ff'Aa{  if  an  insurrection  should  break 
out!" 

What  though,  what  imports  it  though  ;  what  mat- 
ters it  that ;  notwithstanding. 

What  though  none  live  my  innocence  to  tell?  Diydtn. 
.   What  time,  at  the  time  when. 

What  time  the  morn  mysterious  Tisions  bring*.      Pope. 
What  day,  on  the  day  when. 

What  dau  the  genial  angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  tier,  more  lovely  than  Pandora.  Milton. 

What,  ho  !  an  interjection  of  calling. 
What,  hoi  thou  genius  of  the  clime;  what,  ho  !     Dryden. 
What  else,  what  else  can  be  the  case  ;  —  equivalent 
to  a  strong  atiirmation.  Lylif. 

t  WHAT  (hw5t),  n.     Matter  ;  thing ;  stuff. 

Come  down,  and  leam  the  little  what. 

That  Tomalin  can  say.  Intif. 

WHAT-£V'5R  (hwSt-fiv'?r),  pron.  1.  Being  this 
or  that,  or  of  one  nature  or  another ;  being  one 
or  another,  either  generically,  specifically,  or 
numerically  ;  any  thing,  be  it  what  it  may. 

IITiofei-er  is  read  dllTers  as  much  fVom  what  is  repeated 
without  a  book  as  a  copy  does  from  an  original.  :>»</». 

2.  All  that ;  the  whole  that. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creep*.  Milton. 

WHAT'NOT  {hw5t'n6t),  «.  A  stand  or  piece  of 
household  furniture,  having  shelves  for  books, 
ornaments,  and  knick-knacks.  \V,  Ency. 

tWHAT'SO  (hwSt'sO),  j»ron.  Whatsoever. 5»pen»er. 

WHAT-SO-£v'5R,  j?n>».     Whatever,  [r.]    Shak. 

WHEAL  (hwSl),  n,  A  pustule  ;  a  pimple ;  a  small 
swelling  tilled  with  matter.  Wiseman. 

WHEAL,  w.  [A  corruption  of  ancient  Cornish 
huel.]     (Mining.)  A  mine.  Watson. 

WHEAT  (hw6t),  n.  [M.  Goth,  wait,  xraitei ;  A.  S. 
hwtete  ;  Dut.  weit ;  Ger.  weitzen ;  Dan.  hrede ; 
Sw.  hrete.]  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  mono- 
cotvledonous,  gramineous  plants,  of  the  genus 
Triticum,  one  species  of^which,  the  common 
wheat,  Tn'ticum  tuljare,  including  two  varie- 
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ties,  Triticum  cestivum,  or  summer  wheat,  and 
Tritmim  hibernum,  ur  winter  wheat,  is  very 
extensively  cultivated  for  food,  and,  of  all  the 
cereal  grasses,  affords  the  best  and  most  nutri- 
tious flour: — the  grain  of  several  species  of 
Triticum, — particularly  of  the  ditferent  varie- 
ties of  Triticum  vulgare.  Buird. 
WHEAT '-BIRD,  n.    A  bird  that  eats  wheat.    Wr. 

WHEAT'-EAR,  n.     1.  An  ear  of  wheat. 

2.  (Oniith.)  A.  pretty  little  warbling  passe- 
rine bird,  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  of  a 
brownish  color,  with  the  rump  and  tail  white, 
about  six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  and  much 
esteemed  for  food  ;  Saxicola  ccnuntlie.  Baird. 
4Eg=  Walker  pronounces  wheat-ear,  a  bird,  hwIt'ySr. 

WHEAT'EN  (hw6'tn),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  made 
of,  wheat.  Exod.  xxix. 

WHEAT'-FLY,  n.  {Ent.)  A  small  gnat  or  midge 
belonging  to  the  family  Cecidomyiada,  or  gM- 
gnats,  injurious  to  wheat ;  Cecidomyia  Tritici. 

Harris. 
tt£g-  The  American  wheat-insect  a<:ree3  exactly 
with  the  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  European 
vheat-fly  {Cecidomyia  Tritici).  It  is  a  very  small  or- 
ange-colored gnat,  with  long,  slender,  pi!j  yellow 
legs,  and  two  transparent  wings,  reflecting  the  tints 
of  the  rainbow  and  fringed  with  delicate  hairs.  Harris. 

WIIEAT'-GRAsS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  gramineous  plant 
found  in  the  U.  8.  from  Western  New  York  to 
Wisconsin,  and  northward  ;  Triticum  caninum; 
—  termed  awned  wheat-grass.  Gray. 

WHEAT'-MOTH,  M.  {Ent.)  A  little  moth  (  Tirtea 
granelli),  the  youni?  moth-worms  of  which  be- 
gin to  gnaw  harvested  grain  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched,  and  as  they  increase  in  si7e,  to  fasten 
together  several  grains  with  their  webs,  and  to 
cover  the  bin  with  a  thick  crust  of  webs  and  ad- 
hering grain  ;  grain-moth  ;  corn-worm  :  — also  a 
little  moth,  which  hatches  worm-like  caterpil- 
lars not  thicker  than  a  hair,  each  one  of  which 
selects  for  itself  a  single  grain,  and  burrows 
therein  at  the  most  tender  part,  commonly  the 
place  whence  the  plumule  comes  forth  ;  Angou- 
mois  moth ;  Aiiacampsis  cerealella.  Harris. 

WHEAT'-PLUM,  n.    A  kind  of  plum.  Ainsworth. 

WHEE'DLE  (hwS'dl),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  hwedlian,  to 
beg.  Somner.]  \i.  wheedled  ;  p/).  wheedling, 
WHEEDLED.]  To  entice  by  soft  words,  or  blan- 
dishment; to  flatter;  to  cajole  ;  to  coax. 

To  learn  the  art  of  wheedling  fools.  Dryden. 

SyiL —  See  Coax. 
WHEE'DLE,  V.  n.    To  flatter  ;  to  cajole ;  to  coax. 


Scthwny  wheedled^  threatened,  fawned, 
Till  Phillis  all  her  trinkets  pawned. 


Swift. 


WHEE'DLE,  n.     Enticement;  cajolery;   flattery. 
"Caresses  and.  wheedles."  Dorrington. 

WHEED'LfR  (hwe'dler),  w.     One  who  wheedles. 

WHEED'LING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  wheedles. Smart. 

WHEEL  ^hwel),  n.  [A.  S.  hweohl,  hweol,  hweowol; 
Dut.  wiel;  Dan.  If  Sw.  hiuLI 

1.  A  circular  frame  that  turns  round  upon  an 
axis ;  a  revolving  disk  or  frame  in  machinery, 
or  on  which  a  vehicle  is  supported  and  moved. 

The  wheels  of  thy  bold  coach  pass  quick  and  free.       Cowley. 

2.  A  circular  body  ;  a  circle.  Shak. 

Let  go  thy  hold  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a  hill,  lest 
it  break  thy  neck  with  following  it.  Shak. 

3.  An  instrument  on  which  criminals  in  some 
countries  were  formerly  tortured. 

Death  on  the  wheel  or  at  wild  horses'  heels.  Shnk. 

D^  According  to  the  German  methoi,  the  criminal 
was  laid  on  a  cart-wheel,' with  his  arms  and  legs  ex- 
tended, and  his  limbs  in  that  posture  fractured  with 
an  iron  bar;  but  in  Prance,  the  criminal  was  laid  on 
a  frame  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross, 
with  grooves  cut  transversely  in  it  above  and  below 
the  knees  and  elbows ;  and  the  executioner  struck 
eight  blows  with  an  iron  bar,  so  as  to  break  the  limbs 
in  those  places,  sometimes  finishing  the  criminal  by 
two  or  three  blows  on  the  chest  or  stomach — thence 
called  coups  de  grace.     Braiide. 

4.  A  machine  for  spinning  thread ;  a  spin- 
ning-wheel. Wollaston. 

5.  Rotation  ;  revolution.  "  The  common  vi- 
cissitude and  wheel  of  things."  South. 

6.  A  track  or  course  approaching  to  circular- 
ity. 

He  throws  his  flight  in  many  an  aery  wheel.         Milton. 


7.  A  revolving  fire-work.  Simtnonds. 

8.  (Pottery.)  A  revolving  disk  of  wood  on 
the  top  of  an  upright  shaft,  on  which  the  clay 
is  shaped  into  articles.  Tomlinson. 

9.  (\aut.)  The  wheel  and  axle  in  a  ship,  by 
which  the  tiller  is  moved.  Brunde. 

10.  {Pros.)  The  return  of  some  peculiar 
rhythm  at  the  end  of  each  stave.  Guest. 

Aristotle's  wheel,  (Mech.)  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
problem  in  mechanics  relating  to  the  motion  or  rota- 
tion of  a  wheel  about  its  axis;— so  called  because  it 

was  fir,t  noticed  by  Aristotle.     Hatton. Measuring 

wheel,  a  perambulator.  —  Persian  wheel.  See  Per- 
SIAN-WHEEL.  —  Wheel  and  axle,  one  of  the  mechani- 
cal powers,  of  various  forms,  consisting  of  a  wheel, 
or  of  a  circular  or  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  metal, 
or  other  matter,  that  revolves  on  an  axis;— used  for 
raising  heavy  bodies,  and  called  a.\so  axis  inpetrochio. 
Hutton.     Young. 

WHEEL  (hwel),  v.  n.    \i.  wheeled  ;  pp.  wheel- 

I.NG,  WHEELED.] 

1.  To  move  on  wheels  ;  to  roll.    Sir  J.  Davis. 

2.  To  turn  on  an  axis  ;  to  rotate.        Bcntley. 

3.  To  revolve  ;  to  move  round  ;  to  turn. 

The  cause  of  j  ustice  wheeled  about.  Shak. 

4.  To  fetch  a  compass. 

I  was  forced  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about.  Shak. 

5.  To  move  or  roll  forward. 

Thunder  mixed  with  hail. 
Hail  mixed  with  fire,  must  rend  the  Egyptian  sky. 
And  ivheel  on  the  earth,  devouring  wliere  it  rolls.    Milton. 

6.  {Mil.)  To  move  forward  or  backward,  as  a 
squadron,  in  a  circular  manner,  round  some 
given  point.  Stocqueler. 

WHEEL  (hw6l),  V.  a.     1.  To  put  into  a  rotatory 

motion  ;  to  make  to  whirl  or  turn  round.  Milton. 

2.  To  carry  or  convey  any  thing  by  means  of 

wheels,  or  on  wheels;  as,  "To  wheel  a  load  of 

dirt." 

WHEEL'-AN-l-MAL,  ;  „.  (^Ent.)  The  com- 

WHEEL'-AN-I-MAl'CULE,  )  mon  name  of  mi- 
nute animals  of  the  class  Rotatoria.  —  See  Rot- 
IFEH.  Baird. 

j^=-  The  species  are  numerous,  all  aquatic,  very 
transparent,  without  legs,  and  with  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body  furnished  with  a  retractile,  often  lobed 
disk,  upon  which  are  usually  placed  vihratile  cilia, 
which,  when  in  motion,  present  the  appearance  of 
one  or  two  wheels  revolving  swiftly  in  opposite  di- 
rections.    Baird. 

WHEEL'-BA-ROM'jp-TpR,  n.  {Pneumatics.)  A 
barometer,  the  tube  of  which  has  the  form  of  a 
siphon,  the  lower  end  being  bent  upwards  in- 
stead of  dipping  into  mercury,  as  in  the  common 
barometer,  and  forming  a  short  branch. 

;8®=-  The  difference  between  the  levels  of  the  mer- 
cury in  tlie  two  branches  of  the  wheel-barometer  is  the 
measure  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  indicated 
by  mean-i  of  an  index  playing  on  a  circular  graduated 
plate,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  a  string  passing  over 
a  pulley  and  fastened  at  one  end  to  a  small  hall  of 
iron  that  floats  on  the  mercury  in  the  shorter  branch, 
and  having  a  small  weii  lit  attached  to  the  other  end. 
The  instrument  is  not  very  accurate  in  its  indications. 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

^HEEL'BAR-ROW,  n.  A  small  hand  carriage  for 
loads,  with  one  wheel,  and  handles  for  support- 
ing and  propelling  it.  Bacon. 

WHEEL'-BOAT,  n.  A  boat  with  wheels,  that 
may  be  used  on  the  water  or  on  an  inclined 
plain.  Wright. 

WHEEL'-CAR-RJA^E,  n.  A  carriage  having 
wheels,  as  a  car,  cart,  chariot,  wagon,  cab,  om- 
nibus, coach,  &c.  Tomlinson. 

WHEELED  (hweld),  a.  Having  wheels  ;-- used 
in  composition  ;  as,  "  A  two-wheeled  vehicle." 

WHEEL'pR,  n.     1.  One  who  wheels. 

2.  t  A  maker  of  wheels.  Camden. 

3.  A  wheel-horse.  Todd. 

WHEEL'-HORSE,  n.  A  horse  next  to  the  wheels 
of  the  carriage  ;  —  in  contradistinction  to  a  lead- 
er, or  forward  horse.  Clarke. 

WHEEL'-HOUSE,  n.  A  structure  or  box  over  a 
wheel  in  a  steam-vessel ;  paddle-box. 

WHEEL'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  wheels  ; 
act  of  conveying  on  wheels. 

2.  State  or  condition  as  regards  passing  on 
wheels,  or  drivinij  a  wheeled  vehicle.      Bartlett. 

3.  Act  of  making  a  circular  motion  ;  circular 
motion  :  —  a  motion  made  by  horse  or  foot,  either 


to  the  right  or  the  left,  or  the  right  and  left 
about,  &c.,  forward  or  backward.        Stocqueler. 

WHEEL'-LOCK,  n.  A  sort  of  lock  used  ancient- 
ly on  arquebuses,  to  strike  fire,  by  revolving 
against  a  flint  held  in  the  cock.  Stocqueler, 

WHEEL'-ORE,  n.  {Min.)  A  brittle,  opaque  min- 
eral, of  metallic  lustre,  sometimes  occurring  in 
cruciform  crystals,  and  consisting  of  sulphur, 
antimony,  lead,  and  copper  ;  —  called  also  bour- 
nonite.  Dana. 


WHEEL'-RACE,  n. 
wheel  is  fi.xed. 


The  place  in  which  a  water- 
Francis. 


WHEEL'-ROPE,  n.     {Naut.)  Tiller-rope.    Burn. 

WHEEL'-SHAPED  (hwgl'shapt),  a.  1.  Having  the 
form  of  a  wheel.  hooker. 

2.  {Bot.\  Noting  calyxes,  monopetalous  co- 
rollas, or  other  organs,  of  which  the  tube  is  short, 
and  the  segments  spreading;  rotate.     Lindley. 

WHEEL'— SWARF,  n.  A  clayey  cement  or  putty 
made  from  the  dust  obtained  in  Sheffield  from 
the  abrasion  of  grindstones,  and  used  in  the 
steel-converting  furnaces  for  covering  the  layers 
of  iron  and  charcoal.  Simmonds. 

WHEEL'-WORK  (-wiirk),  n.  A  combination  of 
wheels,  giving  motion  to  one  another.    Braude. 

WHEEL'-WORN,  a.     Worn  by  wheels.    Coicper. 

WHEEL'WRIGHT  (hwsrrlt),  n.  A  maker  and  re- 
pairer of  wheels  and  wheel-carriages.  Mortimer. 

fWHEEL'y  (hwel'e),  «.  Circular;  suitable  for 
rotation;' rotatory.  "  A  wheely  ioxm.."  Phillips. 

WHEEZE  (hwez),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  hweosan ;  Dan. 
hces,  hitpse ;  Sw.  hviisa,  to  hiss.]  [;'.  wirEEZED  ; 
pp.  WHEEZING,  WHEEZED.]  To  breathe  with 
difliculty  and  with  a  noise,  as  a  person  afflicted 
with  the  asthma  ;  to  blow.         Dryden.     Swift. 

WHEEZ'JNG,  p.  a.  Breathing  with  difficulty  and 
noise:  —  noting  or  causing  the  noise  of  one 
who  wheezes.  Dunglison. 

WHEEZ'ING,  n.  A  disordered  respiration,  as 
that  of  one  afflicted  by  asthma ;  the  act  of 
breathing  with  difficulty  and  noise.  Flayer. 

WHEEZ'Y,  a.  Breathing  hard  and  with  a  noise; 
wheezing.  McCabe. 

WHELK  (hwelk),  n.  [The  shell-fish  may  have  re- 
ceived its  n;ime  from  A.  S.  wealcan,  tceo'c,  to 
turn  ;  but  tcelk,  a  pustule,  may  be  of  the  same 
root  as  tt'o/e,  weal,  A.  S.  tcalan.  Bichardson.] 

1.  A  stripe ;  a  mark  ;  a  discoloration  :  —  a  pro- 
tuberance ;  a  pustule.  —  See  Weal.  Shak. 

2.  {Zot  I.)  A  gasternpcdous  mollusk  of  the 
genus  Buccinvm,  —  particularly  the  Buccinum 
uiidatu7ti,  or  common  \\hclk,  which  is  the  lar- 
gest of  the  species,  and  of  variable  appearance, 
but  having  more  or  less  coarse  spiral  stria?,  and 
usually  with  broad  longitudinal  folds.  The 
common  whelk  is  plentiful  on  all  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britain,  and,  boiled  or  pickled,  is  used 
as  an  article  of  diet.  Baird.    Eng.  Cyc. 

WHELKED.     See  Welked.  Todd. 

WHEL'KY   (hwei'ke),   a.     1.   Embossed ;   protu- 
berant ;  rounded.  Todd. 
2.  Streaked,  striated.     "  Whelky  pearls." 

Spenser. 

WHELM,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  ahwylfan,  to  overwhelm; 
intensive  of  hwealfan,  to  cover.  Skinner.— 
Perhaps  formed  on  the  word  helan,  to  cover. 
Bichardson.']      [i.  whelmed;  jb/j.  avhelmino, 

WHELMED.] 

1.  To  cover  with  water  or  other  fluid ;  to  cover 
with  something  that  envelops  on  all  sideg,  and 
is  not  to  be  thrown  oft';  to  overwhelm. 

Plunged  in  the  deep  for  ever  let  me  lie, 

W/)eS»e</ under  seas.  Addison. 

2.  To  cover  entirely  ;  to  bury.  "  Many 
whelmed  in  deadly  pain."  "'^?///*f'' 

3.  t  To  throw  so  as  to  cover  or  bury.  "  Whelm 
sotne  things  over  them."  Mortimer. 

WHELP  (hwelpl,  n.  [A.  S.  hwelp;  Dut.  welp; 
Old  Gf  r.  welf;  Dan.  <Sc  Sw.  hratp.] 

1.  The  young  of  a  dog,  or  of  a  lion,  and  of 
several  other  beasts  of  prey  ;  a  puppy  ;  a  cub. 
"  Whelps  are  blind  nine  days."  Browne. 

2.  A  son,  or  a  young  man,  in  contempt. 

The  young  whelp  of  Talbot's  raging  brood.  Shak. 

3.  pi.  {Naut.)  Short  upright  pieces  placed 
round  the  barrel  of  the  capstan,  to  aff'ord  resting 
points  for  the  messenger  or  hawsers.      Brands. 
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WIlfiLP,  V.  n.  [i.  whelped;  pp.  whei.pino, 
wici;lpei).]  To  briiiR  forth  young; — applied  to 
some  beasts,  as  a  bitch,  a  lioness,  a  she-fox,  Ac. 

A  lioiiesg  hath  tohcli/rti  in  the  atrceta.  Shak. 

VVHfiM'MgL,  V.  a.  To  turn  upside  down  ; —  writ- 
ten also  tvhammcl.     [Local,  Eng.]        Brockett. 

VVUfiV  (hw«n),  rtrf.  [Gut\i.  hwan;  A.  S.  hictpniic, 
hwenne;  Dut.  loannee;  Ger.  tcann. — L.  qmuido.'] 

1.  At  the  time  ;  at  the  time  that. 

A  necret  fimdness  nnd  benevolence  for  him  in  our  minda, 
token  we  read  his  story.  AUdinon. 

2.  At  what  time  ;  whenever. 

irAen  waa  it  she  last  wullced?  Sliak. 

Kiiiga  may 
Take  their  advantage  when  and  how  tliey  list       Daniel. 

3.  Which  time. 

I  was  adopted  heir  b^  his  consent; 

Since  w/ien  his  oath  is  broke.  Shak. 

4.  After  the  time  that. 

n'lifn  I  have  once  hiinded  a.  report  to  another,  how  know 
I  how  he  may  improve  it  /  Oov.  of  the  Tuii/ue. 

5.  An  abrupt  and  elliptical  exclamation,  de- 
noting impitience,  and  equivalent  to,  —  When 
will  such  a  thing  be  done  } 

Why,  icAfN,  I  sayl    Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be  merry.     Shak. 
t  fVhen  as,  at  the  time  wlien  ;  what  time. 

H'heii  a*  sacred  lighkbegan  to  dawn.  Milton. 

WHENCE  (hwgns),  ad.     1.  From  what  place. 

Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape?  Milton. 

2.  From  what  source  or  cause. 

Whence  come?  this  unsought  honor  unto  rae?         Fenton. 

I  have  shown  whence  the  understanding  may  get  all  the 

ideas  it  lias.  Locke. 

3.  From  which  ]ireniises  or  facts. 

Their  practice  was  to  look  no  farther  before  them  than  the 
next  line;  ivhence  it  will  tollow  that  they  can  drive  to  no  cer- 
tain point.  Diijiien. 

4.  From  which  person,  place,  cause,  prem- 
ises, or  principle. 

To  acknowledge  whence  his  good  descends.  J/i7/o  ;. 
Q^  From  whence  Dr.  Joliiison  styles  "  a  vicious 
moile  of  speech."  It  is  a  pleonasm,  like  from  hence 
and  from  thence;  and,  like  those  phrases,  it  is  sanc- 
tioned by  custom  and  pooil  use.  "  The  place  from 
whence  they  fell."  Milton. 
t  Of  whence,  from  what  place.  Dryden. 

t  WHENCE-EV'pil,  arf.     Whencesoever.     Prior. 

t  WIIENCE'FORTH,  ad.     From  which  place. 

Whenceforth  issues  a  warlike  steed.  S/ienser. 

XVMENCE-SO-EV'pR  (hweiis-so-6v'er),  ad.  From 
what  place  or  cause  soever.  Locke. 

VVllEX-EV'pR,  ad.     At  whatever  time. 

Our  religion,  whenever  it  is  truly  received  into  the  heart, 
will  appear  injustice,  friendship,  and  charity.  Jiogers. 

WHEN-SO-EV'PR  (hwgn-so-gv'er),  ad.  Whenever. 

W hcnioerer  he  is  brought  to  justice.  Locke. 

WHHiRE  (hwir),  ad.  [M.  Goth,  hwar ;  A.  S. 
hw<er ;  Dut.  waar  ;  Dan.  hvor;  Sw.  hvar.] 

1.  At  or  in  which  place  or  places. 

In  every  land  we  have  a  larger  space. 

Where  we  with  green  adorn  our  fairy  bowers.     Drjiden. 

2.  At  or  in  what  place.  "  Where  were  ye, 
nymphs  ?  "  Milton.  "  Where  was  Eloise  ? "  Pope. 

What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same?  Milton. 

3.  t  Whereas. 

Where  the  other  instruments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel,         Shak. 

4.  t  Whether. 

Good  sir,  say  where  you  'II  answer  me  or  no.  Shak. 

J)^  If  here  is  often  used  for  whither ;  as,  "  Where 
are  you  goiiii;.'  "  —  .^nij  where,  at  or  In  any  place. — 
JVo  where,  at  or  in  no  place. 

i>3"  Where,  like  here  and  there,  has  in  composition 
a  kind  of  pronominal  sigiiilication  ;  as,  whereof,  of 
wliicli,  wherein,  in  which. 

tWH^RE,  n.    Place.     "  A  better  toAerc."     Shak. 

WHfcRK'A-BOt>T  (hwArVhoftt),  nd.  1.  Near  what, 
or  which,  place.  "  Whereabout  did  you  lose 
what  you  are  seeking  ? "  Johnson. 

2.  Concerning  which. 

The  object  whercuhout  they  arc  conversant.         Hooker. 

Wh£re'A-BoCts,  ad.     Whereabout.  Ash. 

49- This  word  is  more  common  than  whereabout. 

Wh£re'A-BOUTS,  n.  Place  where  one  is  or  re- 
mains ;  residence ;  location  ;  as,  "  I  did  not 
know  your  whereabouts."     [Colloquial.] 

WH£RE-iii§'  (hw4r-a7i'),  coty.      1.  When   on   the 


contrary  ;  when  in  fact  or  truth ;  —  implying  op- 
position to  something  preceding. 

Are  not  those  found  to  be  the  greatest  zealots  who  are  most 
notoriously  ignorant/  whereat  true  zeal  ahuuld  always  begin 
witli  true  knowledge.  Sprat. 

2.  The  thing  being  so  that ;  it  being  the  case 
that;  —  referring  to  something  ditierent,  or  to 
something  consequent. 

Whereat  seeing  requires  light,  a  f^rc  medium,  and  a  right 
line  to  the  objects,  we  can  hear  in  the  dark,  ininiured,  and  by 
curve  lines.  Holder, 

3.  t  At  which  place  ;  where. 

They  came  to  fiery  flood  of  Phlegeton, 

l('Ae(-e<w  the  duiiiiied  ghosts  in  torments  fry.       Sj/enser. 

WllkRE-.KT',  ad.      1.   t  At  which.     "Any  thing 

whereat  they  are  displeased."  KettlewelL 

2.  At  what ;  at  what  thing  or  circumstance. 

"  Whereat  are  you  oficnded?  "  Johnson. 

WHf;RE-BY'  (hw4r-l)l'),  ad.  1.  By  which;  by 
means  of  which.  "  Means  whereby  I  live."  Shak. 

Those  evils  whereby  the  hearts  of  men  ore  lost.       Jtooker. 

2.  By  what;  —  interrogatively.  "Whereby 
■wilt  thou  accomplish  thy  designs  ? "      Johnson. 

WHfcRE'FORE  (hwAr'lor)  [hwar'fSr,  IF.  P.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja.  Sni. ;  hwfir'Ibr,  .S. ;  hw4r'fbr,  P. ;  bwai'fbr 
or  hwSr'lor,  A'.],  ad.  &  conj. 

1.  For  which  reason  or  cause  ;  why. 

I'll  tell  you  when,  and  you'll  tell  me  where/ore.         Shak. 

2.  For  what  reason  ;  why  ;  —  interrogatively. 
O.  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  heaven  foretold 
Twice  by  an  angel?  Milton. 

WHfeRE-iN'  (hwAr-ln'),  ad.     1.  In  which. 

The  book  of  God  before  thee  set 
Wherein  to  read  his  wondrous  works.  Milton. 

2.  In  what;  —  interrogatively. 

Wherein  have  we  weoried  him?  Mai.  ii.  17. 

t  WH^RE-lN-TO'  (hwir-In-td'),  ad.  Into  which. 
"  The  place  whcreinto."  iFoodward. 

t  WIlfiRE'NpSS  (hvvAr'n?s),  n.  Ubiety  ;  locality  ; 
position  only  ;  place. 

A  point  hath  no  dimensions,  but  only  a  wherenesi,  and  is 
next  to  nothing.  Grew. 

WHERE-OF'  (hwir-5f '),  ad.     1.  Of  which. 

A  thing  irAcrpo/'the  church  hath  ever  since  the  first  begin- 
ning reaped  singular  commodity.  hooker. 

2.  Of  what ;  —  indefinitely. 

How  this  world,  when  and  whereof  created.  Milton. 

3.  Of  what ;  —  interrogatively.  "  Whereof 
was  the  house  built  ?  "  Johnson. 

WHERE-ON'  (hw4r-5n'),  ad.     1.  On  which. 

He  licked  the  ground  whereon  she  trod.  Milton. 

2.  On  what ;  —  used  interrogatively.  "  Where- 
on did  he  sit  ?  "  Johnson. 

tWHERE'SO  (hwAr'so),  ad.  Wheresoever. 3/ifton. 

WHfcRE-SO-fiV'^R    (hw4r-so-«v'9r),   ad.      1.    In 
what  place  soever  ;  in  whatever  place. 
Poor,  naked  wretches,  vherenoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm.  Shak. 

2.  To  what  place  soever  ;  wherever,     [r.] 

The  noise  pursues  whereme'er  I  go.  Dryden. 

t  WH£rE-THRO0gH  (hwir'thrd),  ad.  Through 
which.  Wisdom  xi.\.  8. 

WHfiRE-Td',  ad.    1.  To  which,    [r.]         Milton. 
2.  To  what ;  to  what  end.  Johnsoti. 

WH£rE-UN-t6',  ad.    To  which,     [r.]      Hooker. 

VVH£rE-VP-6N'  (hwir-Mp-8n'),  ad.     Upon  which. 

The  townsmen  mutinied,  and  sent  to  Essex;  whereupon 
he  came  thither.  Clarrniion. 

Wh£r-EV'(;R  {hw4r-«v'er),  ad.  At  or  in  whatso- 
ever place  ;  in  whatever  place.  Milton. 

He  cannot  but  love  virtue,  wherever  it  is.        Atterburji. 
WH^RE-WITH'  (hw4r-wlth'),  )  „^  j   ^vith 

WHfcRE-W|TH-AL'(hw4r-with-ftl'),  S  which. 

Those  things  wherewith  superstition  worketh.     Hooker. 

2.  With  what ;  —  inteirogatively. 

Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earths  hut  if  the  salt  have  lo»t  hii 
ravor.  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted?  Matt.  v.  13. 

tWHfiR'RpT,  r.  a.  [From  the  sound.  Skinner. 
—  Perhaps  from  worry  or  werry.     Richardson.'] 

1.  To  harass  ;  to  tease.  Bickerstaff. 

2.  To  box,  as  the  ear.  Ainsworth. 

t  WHfiR'RgT,  n.    A  box  on  the  ear.   Beau.  4r  Fl. 

WHfcR'RY,  n.  [From  ferry,  or  the  L.  veho,  to 
carry,  or  A.  S.  /rtrff»,*to  go.     Skinner."] 

1.  A  light,  sharp  boat,  used  in  a  river  or  har- 


bor for  carrying  passengers  from  place  to  place: 

—  a  name  also  given  to  some  aecked  vessels 
used  in  fishing,  in  dilierent  parts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland.  Alar.  Diet, 

2.  A  liquor  made  from  the  pulp  of  crab-ap- 
ples after  the  verjuice  is  pressed  out.  llalliweU. 
WHfeT  (hw«t),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hwettan  ;  Dut.  wtten  ; 
Ger.  wetzen;  Dan.  hrasse',     Icel.  hcesaa.']     [i. 

WHETTED;    pp.  WHETTIXO,  M'HETTEH.l 

1.  To  rub  lor  the  purpose  of  sharpening,  as  a 
scythe  or  other  edge-tool  ;  to  sharpen  by  attri- 
tion ;  to  give  a  sharp  edge  to  ;  to  edge. 

There  is  the  Roman  aUve  whetting  bis  knife.     Additon. 

2.  To  stimulate  ;  to  incite  ;  to  excite. 

Great  contemporaries  ir/je<  and  cultivate  each  other.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  acrimnnious ;  to  provoke. 

Since  Casslus  first  did  whet  me  against  Cesar, 

I  have  not  slept.  Shak. 

t  To  whet  on  or  forward,  to  urge  on  or  forward  ;  to 

incite.  shak.     Knolle*. 

WHfiT  (hw-et),  n.     1.   The  act  of  sharpening  by 

whetting  or  attrition.  J'.hnson. 

2.    Any  thing  that  stimulates  the  appetite; 

any  thing  that  makes   hungry,  as  a  aram  of 

liquor.     "  Sips,  drams,  and  whets."     Spectttor. 

WH£TH'5R(hw«th'?r).con/.&  ad.  [A.  S.hw^hre."] 
Noting  one  of  two  alternatives; — a  particle 
expressing  one  part  of  a  disjunctive  proposition, 
and  answered  hy  or. 

This  assistance  is  only  offered  to  men,  and  not  forced  upon 
them,  whether  they  will  or  no.  TillotmH. 

t  WHETHpR  (hw6tfi'?r),  pron.     [A.  S.  huxBther. 

—  L.  tUer.']     Which  of  two. 

Whither  when  they  came,  they  fell  at  words 

Whether  o'  them  should  be  the  lord  of  lords.      Spenner. 

WHETU'eR-LVG,  n 
birth  in  cows. 


The  retention  of  the  after- 
Clarke. 

WHET'SLATE,  n.  A  Tarietj  of  ai^'llaceous  slate 
of  various  colors,  containing  silicious  particles 
which  impart  to  it  the  power  of  sharpenmg  steel 
instruments  ;  —  called  also  oil-stone,  Turkey- 
stone,  whetstone,  and  noracttlite.         Cleareland. 

WHET'STONE,  n.  A  smooth,  flat  stone,  used  for 
whetting  or  sharpening  edged  instruments; 
whetslate.  —  See  Whetslate. 

as*  To  give  the  whetstone  as  a  prize  for  lyin)t  wa» 
a  standing  jest  among  our  ancestors  as  a  satirical  pre- 
mium to  iiiin  who  told  the  greatest  lie.  The  origin 
of  the  Jest  is  not,  I  l>elieve,  exactly  made  out.  JVares. 

WHfeT'STONE-SLATE,  n.     Whet-slate.    Wright. 

WHfeT'T^R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  whets  or 
sharpens.  More. 

WHEW  (hwu),  interj.  Begone.  —  Expressing 
aversion,  surprise,  or  contempt. 

irAeif !  away  with  inscriptions.  Bp.  Otter. 

WHEW'^L-LlTE  (hQ'?l-IIt),  n.  A  very  brittle, 
crystalline  mineral,  having  a  lustre  like  that  of 
sulphate  of  lead,  and  consisting  of  oxalate  of 
lime.  Dana. 

WHEW'gR,  n.    The  widgeon.     [Local.]     Clarke. 

WHEY  (hwa),  n.  [A.  S.  hwo'ff ;  Dut.  tctn,  hut.] 
The  limpid,  thin,  or  serous  part  of  milk,  from 
which  the  curvl  and  butter  have  been  separated. 
jKg'  It  is  a  transparent,  citrine-colored  liquid,  con- 
taining sugar  of  milk,  mucilage,  acetic  acid,  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  some  other  saline  substances.  Dun^liaon. 

WHEY'PY  (hwi'?),      )  „,     Partaking   of,   or   re- 
WHEY'ISH  (hwa'jsh),  '  sembling,  whey.     Bacon. 

WHEY'|SH-n£s.S  (hwi'ish-n«s),  n.  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  wheyish.  Southey. 

WHIcH  (hwTch),  pron.  [Goth,  whilecks  :  hreleik.t ; 
A.  S.  htcilc,  hwi//c ;  Dut.  welk;  Frs.  htcelk , 
Old  High  Ger.  hiiilih  ;  Ger.  welcher;  Dan.  ^r 
Sw.  hrilken;  Old  Eng.  tchilke.  —  Which  is  com- 
posed of  who  each.     Richardson.'] 

1.  A  word  by  which  the  demonstrative  rela- 
tion of  a  person  or  a  thing  is  asked ;  as,  "  Which 
is  the  man  ? "     "  Which  is  the  book  ?  " 

flcg-  H'hick,  so  used,  is  called  an  inlermgative  pro- 
noun. H'hn  Inquires  for  the  name,  which  for  the  indi- 
vidual, what  for  the  character  or  occupation.  tVho  is 
applieil  to  persons  Indefiiiilply,  but  which  is  applied 
to  persons  definilply  ;  as,  "  H'liich  of  you,  with  taking 
thought,  can  add  to  Ills  stature  one  cubit .'  "     Fowler. 

2.  A  word  relating  to  some  preceding  word 
or  phrase  called  the  antecedent,  and  also  per- 
forming the  office  of  a  conjunction  in  connect- 
ing sentences  ;  — applied    to    animals    and   to 
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things ;  as,  "  This  is  the  horse  which  I  bought"  ; 
"  Here  is  the  book  which  I  am  studying." 

1^-  Which  was  formerly  applied  to  [lersoiis  as  well 
as  to  thill"*,  and  is  often  so  used  in  the  common  trans- 
lation of  tlie  Bible ;  but  it  is  now  obsolete.  It  is  the 
same  in  both  numbers,  and  is  a  substitute  for  a  sen- 
tence, or  part  of  a  sentence,  as  well  as  tor  a  single 
word.  It  is  soiiiellmes  used  as  an  adjective,  or  with 
a  noun  subjoined  ;  as,  "  For  uiAicA  reason  he  will  do 
it";  and  it  sometimes  relates  to  persons;  as,  "He 
told  me  which  of  the  two  did  it."  —  See  Whose. 

4^  Which  formerly  had  sometimes  the  before  it. 
"  Name  by  the  which  ye  are  called."    Jos.  ii.  7. 

WhIcH-EV'PR,         )  pron.    Whether  one  or  the 
WHlCH-SO-6V'jpR,  >  other.  Locke. 

WhIff  (hwif),  n.  [See  Whiffle.]  1.  A  slight 
blast ;  a  pulf  of  wind  ;  a  quick  expulsion  of  air 
from  the  mouth. 

Three  pipes  after  dinner  he  constantly  smokes. 

And  seasons  his  whiffn  with  impertinent  jokes.  Piioj: 

2.  A  transient  view;  a  glance;  a  glimpse. 
[Local,  north  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

3.  {Ich.)  A  malacopterygious  fish  of  the  fam- 
ily PkuroiiectidoB,  allied  to  the  turbot ;  Rhom- 
bus megastom:i.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WHIff  (hwif),  V.  a.  &  n.  \i.  whiffed  ;  pp.  whiff- 
ing, WHIFFED.] 

1.  To  consume  in  whiffs  ;  to  emit  with  whiffs, 
as  in  smoking  ;  to  puff;  to  smoke.       Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  curry  as  by  a  slight  blast  or  puff. 

The  smoke  took  and  ichift  him  up  into  the  moon.  B.  Jonson. 

WHtFF'jNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  whiffs; 

act  of  emitting  with  whiffs.  Clarke. 

2.  A  mode  of  hand-line  fishing  for  pollocks, 

mackerel,  &c.  Simmonds. 

WHIF'FLE  (hwif  fl),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  wmflan,  to  bab- 
ble, to  whiffle;  Dut.  weifckn,  to  waver.  —  W. 
chioyfio,  to  move.  —  Perhaps  formed  from  the 
verb  to  toaff  or  loave,  —  a  whijf'  being  a  w.r/f  or 
waft,  as  much  air  as  is  produced  by  waving 
(e.  g.  a  fan).  Richardson.]  To  move  incon- 
stantly, as  if  driven  by  a  puff  of  wind;  to  turn 
or  change  with  every  wind ;  to  veer ;  to  be 
fickle  :  —  to  puff;  to  blow. 

A  person  of  a  whiffling  and  unsteady  turn  of  mind.       Wattn. 

^WHIF'FLE  (hwiffl),  V.  a.  To  disperse  as  by  a 
puff;  to  blow  away  ;  to  scatter.  More. 

•t  WHIF'FLE,  n.     A  fife  or  small  flute.        Douce. 

WHiF'FLpR  (hwif'fler),  n.  1.  One  who  changes 
with  every  wind  ;  one  moved  by  a  whiff  or  a 
trifle  ;  a  fickle  or  unsteady  person  ;  a  trifler. 

Every  wUffler  in  a  laced  coat,  who  frequents  the  chocolate- 
hause,  shall  talk  of  the  constitution.  Swift. 

2.  A  fifer  or  piper.  Douce. 

3.  t  A  person  who  cleared  the  way  for  a  pro- 
cession, —  from  the  fact  that  a  whiffler  or  fifer 
generally  went  first  in  a  procession.  Shak. 

j)^  In  London,  young  freemen,  who  march  at  the 
head  of  their  proper  companies  on  the  lord  mayor's 
day,  sometimes  with  flags,  were  called  whifficr.-i,  or 
bachelor  whifflern,  not  because  they  cleared  the  way, 
but  because  they  went  tirst,  as  whifflers  did.    JVares. 

WhYf'FLE-TREE,  n.    See  Whippletree. 

WHIF'FLING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  whiffles,  or 
changes  from  one  side  to  another.  ''  Versatile 
whiJUings  and  dodgings."  Barrow. 

tWHiG  (hwig),  n.  [A.  S.  htotBg.]  A  kind  of 
sour  or  thin  milk  ;  whey.  Breton. 

WHiG  (hwIg),  n.  1.  {Eng.  Hist.)  A  name  first 
applied  in  1679  to  the  members  of  a  great  po- 
litical party  who  opposed  the  cause  of  the  royal 
family  ;  —  opposed  to  tory.  —  See  Tory.  P.  Cyc. 

The  whiffn  of  the  last  century  and  a  half  are  (renerally 
viewed  as  the  representatives  of  the  friends  of  reform  or 
chanjfe  in  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  country,  ever  since 
the  popular  element  became  active  in  the  legislature,  w^heth- 
er  they  were  called  Puritans,  Nonconformists,  Roundheads, 
Covenanters,  or  by  any  other  name,  J'.  Cyc. 

*S"  According  to  Bishop  Burnet  and  others,  it  Is 
derived  from  whiaaam,  a  word  used  by  F'cotch  peas- 
ants in  driving  their  horses  —  the  drivers  being  called 
■whisgamores,  contracted  to  whias.  In  1648,  after  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  defeat,  the  ministers  animated 
their  people  to  rise  and  march  to  Edinburgh.  This 
was  called  the  whisgamores^  inroad;  and,  ever  after 
that,  all  who  opposed  the  court  came,  in  contempt,  to 
1)6  called  whigs;  and  from  Scotland  the  word  was  in- 
troduced into  England.  According  to  Daniel  De  Foe, 
Woodrow,  and  others,  the  word  was  taken  from  a 
mixed  drink  which  the  Scottish  Covenanters  drank  in 
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their  wanderings,  composed  of  water  and  sour  .milk, 
and  called  whig  or  whey. 

2.  {American  Hint.)  One  who  supported  the 
revolutionary  movement,  in  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  English  government ;  —  op- 
posed to  tory  or  royalist.  —  See  Tory. 

WHIG,  a.  Relating  to  the  whigs  or  to  their  prin- 
ciples ;  whiggish.  Addison. 

WHIG'GAR-jCHY  (hwig'gar-ke),  n.  [Eng.  whig 
and  Gr.  dp;;^;^,  dominion.]  Kule  or  governmeiit 
by  whigs.  Swift. 

WHIG'e^R-Y,  n.    The  principles  of  the  whigs; 

whiggism.  *  Qu.  Rev. 

WHiG'eiSH  (hwTg'lJsh),  a.  Relating  to  the  whigs 

or  to  their  principles.  Swift. 

WHIG'eiSH-LY,  ad.  In  a  whiggish  manner. 
"  Being  whiygishly  inclined."  A.  Wood. 

WHTg'GI§M  (hwig'gizm),  n.  The  notions,  prin- 
ciples, or  politics  of  whigs ;  whiggery.        Swift. 

WHIG'LJNG,  n.    A  whig,  in  contempt.  Spectator. 

WHILE  (hwil),  n.  [M.  Goth,  hweila;  A.  S.  hwil, 
hwile,  huite;  Dut.  wyl;  Frs.  wile,  rest;  Ger. 
weile ;  Dan.  hdle,  rest ;  Sw.  hvila,  rest ;  Pol. 
chwila ;  Icel.  hvilla.]     Space  of  time ;  time. 

One  w!dle  we  thought  him  innocent  £.  Jomon. 

Pausing  a  while,  thus  to  herself  she  mused.  Milton. 

Worth  while,  worth  the  time,  trouble,  or  expense 

which  is  required  to  do  the  thing.  Locke. 

WHILE  (hwil),  arf.  1.  During  the  time  that ;  as, 
"  The  act  was  done  while  I  was  absent." 

2.  As  long  as. 

Use  your  memory;  you  will  sensibly  experience  a  gradual 
improvement,  while  you  take  care  not  to  overload  it.      Watts. 

3.  At  the  same  time  that.  Pope, 

4.  t  Until ;  till. 

We  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper-time  alone;  while  then  God  bless  you,     Shak. 

WHILE  (hwll),  V.  n.  [i.  WHILED  ;  pp.  whimng, 
WHILEU.]     To  loiter.  Spectator. 

WHILE  (hwil),  V.  a.  To  draw  out ;  to  spend,  as 
time  ;  to  pass  or  spend,  as  time,  in  doing  some- 
thing merely  to  pass  it  away,  without  languor 
or  weariness  ;  —  usually  with  away. 

To  learn  new  modes  and  dresses,  or  to  while  away  the  time 
that  lies  useless  upon  their  hands,  Biagge. 

fWnlL'ERE  (hwil'Ar),  ad.  A  little  while  ago; 
formerly ;  erewhile.  Spenser. 

t  WHiLE§  (hwilz),  ad.     While.  Shak 

tWHi'LOM  (hwl'lum),  ad.  [A.  S.  hwilon,  hwi- 
lum.]     Formerly  ;  once  ;  of  old.  Spenser. 

WHILST  (hwilst),  ad.    While,     [r.]         Spenser. 

WHIM  (hwim),  n.  [Tcel.  hrim,  hvimpa,  quick 
motion.  — W.  chwim,  quick  motion.  —  Sp.  quime- 
ra,  a  wild  fancy.  — Dut.  wemelen,  to  crawl,  to 
move  or  change  often  or  lightly.     Richardson.] 

1.  A  light  turn  of  fancy  ;  a  wilful  thought  of 
the  moment ;  an  irregular  motion  of  desire  ;  an 
odd  fancy  ;  a  caprice  ;  a  freak. 

lie  learnt  his  whiins  and  high-flown  notions  too.       Jlarte. 

2.  {Mining.)  A  windlass  or  large  capstan  for 
raising  ores,  &c.,  from  a  mine-shaft,  usually 
worked  by  horse-power.  Simmonds. 

Syn.  —  Whim  partakes  of  eccentricity  ;  freak,  of 
childishness.  A  ridiculous  or  foolish  whim;  a  wan- 
ton or  childish  freak  ;  an  odd  fancy. 

WHIm,  V.  n.  To  be  giddy  ;  to  indulge  in  whims  ; 
to  be  full  of  freaks.  Congreve. 

WHIm'BRPL,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  which  closely 
resembles  the  curlew  in  plumage,  its  haunts, 
habits,  and  food,  but  is  considerably  smaller  ; 
Numenius  phteopus.  Yarrell. 

+  WHTm'LING,  n.  A  person  full  of  whims;  a 
whimsical  person.  Beau.  <Sf  Fl. 

WHlM'PpR    (hwim'per),   v.  n.      [Ger,  wimmern.] 

[i.  WHIMPERED  ;  pp.  WHIMPERING,  WHIM- 
PERED,] To  cry  with  a  low,  whining,  sup- 
pressed, or  broken  voice  ;  to  snivel. 

A  laughing,  toying,  wheedling,  whimpering  she.        Rowe. 

WIltM'PpR,  V.  a.  To  utter  in  a  low,  whining,  or 
crying  tone.  Cowper. 

WHIM'P^R-^R,  n.     One  who  whimpers.      Jarvis. 

WHIM'PpR-tNG,  n.  The  act  of  uttering  a  low, 
whining,  suppressed,  or  broken  cry.      Granger. 
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fWHlM'PLED  (hwim'pid),  a.  [Perhaps  from 
whimper.    Johnson.]     Distorted  with  crying. 

This  whimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy,     Shak. 

WHLVl'^pY  (hwim'ze),  n.     1.  A  caprice  ;  a  whim. 

Men's  folly,  whiniseys,  and  incoustancy.  Swift. 

2.  {Mining.)  A  whim. — See  Whim. 

Water  whimsey,  (Mining.)  a  machine  in  which  the 
weight  of  a  reservoir  or  bucket  of  water  is  employed 
to  raise  another  bucket,  filled  with  coals  or  other  ma- 
terial, by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain  coiled  round  a  cyl- 
inder or  drum,  or  two  drums  of  difterent  sizes.  yoM»i^, 

WHiM'^J-CAL  (hwlm'ze-k?!),  a.  Full  of  whims; 
freakish  ;  capricious  ;  fantastical ;  odd. 

In  another  circumstance,  I  am  particular,  or,  as  my  neigh- 
bors call  me,  whimsical.  '  Addifon. 

Syn. —  See  Fancifui,,  Odd. 

WHTm-^I-CAL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  whimsical ;  oddity  ;  a  whim.  Dibdin. 

WHLm'§J-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  whimsical  manner. 

WHLM'§I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  whimsical  ;  whimsical  disposition ; 
freakishness ;  caprice  ;  oddity.  Pope. 

WHIM'§IED  (hwlm'zjd),  a.  Full  of  whimseys ; 
capricious  ;  whimsical.  Beau.  S;  Fl. 

WHlM'WHAM  (hwini'hwSim),  n.  [A  reduplication 
of  whim.]  A  trinket,  trifle,  or  whimsical  orna- 
ment ;  a  plaything  ;  a  toy  ;  gimcrack  ;  odd  de- 
vice : —  a  freak ;  a  whim.    [Vulgar.]    Beau.S^Fl. 

WHIN  (hwin),  n.     [Welsh  chywn.] 

1.  Furze  ;  gorse.  Tusser. 

2.  Whinstone.  —  See  Whinstone. 

WHIN'— AXE,  n.    A  tool  to  grub  up  whin.  Clarke. 

WHIn'-BRCi^-PR,  n.  A  machine  for  cutting 
and  bruising  furze  to  feed  cattle  on.    Simmonds. 

WH!n'CHAT,  11.  {  Ornith.)  An  insessorial,  dcnti- 
rostral,  warbling  bird,  common  in  Europe,  and 
generally  diffused  in  the  British  Islands  in  the 
summer  ;  Saxicola  rubetra.  Yarrell. 

WHINE  (hwIn),  v.  n.  [M.  Goth,  gioeinon,  guei- 
nan  ;  A.  S.  wanian  ;  Dut.  wenen  ;  Frs.  icena  ; 
Ger.  weinen  ;  Sw.  hvina.  —  W.  cwiiio  ;  Gael. 
caoin.]  [i.  whined  ;  pp.  avhining,  whined,] 
To  utter  a  plaintive,  drawling  cry  ;  to  make  a 
plaintive  noise  ;  to  moan  meanly  ;  to  grumble. 

And  once  the  hedgepig  u-hined,  Shak 

The  common  people  have  a  whining  tone  and  accent  in 

their  speech.asif  they  still  did  suffer  some  oppression. />irie» 

WHINE  (hwin),  n.  A  protracted  and  plaintive 
noise  or  tone  ;  a  mean  or  attected  complaint. 

The  cant  and  whine  of  a  mendicant.  Vogan, 

WHIN'ER  (hwin'er),  n.  One  who  whines.  Gayton. 

WHIN'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  whines  ;  act 
of  complaining  with  a  drawling,  plaintive  tone 

Sudden  exclamations,  whining.',  unusual  tones,    Sjieclator 

WHlN'NgR.v.  n.   To  whinny,   [Local.]   HalliweH 
WHIn'NY,  o.     Abounding  in  whin.  Sterne. 

WHIN'NY  (hwTn'ne),  v.  n.  [L.  hiniiio.]  [i.  WHIN- 
NIED ;  pp.  WHINNYING,  WHINNIED.]      To  Utter 

a  cry,  as  a  horse  or  a  colt ;  to  neigh. 

The  principal  sound  of  the  horse  is  that  which  we  ex- 
press by  the  onomatopoeia  to  neigh.  .  . .  We  express  a  slighter 
sound  of  the  same  animal  by  the  verb  to  whinny.     Sloddart. 

W^hTn'STONE,  n.  {Geol.)  A  provincial  name 
applied  to  trap-rocks.  —  See  Trap.  Ansted. 

fWHlN'YARD,  n.  A  sword  or  hanger,  in  eon- 
tempt.     ■  Hudibras. 

WH!p  (hwlp),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hweopan;  Dut.  zwee- 
pen.]  [i.  whipped  ;  pp.  whipping,  whipped.] 

1.  To  strike  with  a  lash  or  cord,  or  with  any 
thing  tough  and  flexible  ;    to  lash. 

He  took 
The  harnessed  steeds,  that  still  with  horror  shook. 
And  plies  them  with  the  lash,  and  whips  'em  on,  Arnnton. 

2.  To  drive,  or  make  to  spin,  with  lashes. 
"  To  whip  his  top."  Locke. 

3.  To  punish  or  correct  with  lashes. 

Such  a  one  is  sometimes  whipped,  and  sometimes  sent  to 
prison.  Hackluyt. 

4.  To  lash  with  sarcasm  ;  to  satirize. 

Thev  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits  till  I  was  as  crest- 
fallen as  a  dried  pear.  ^"''*"' 

5.  To  beat  out,  as  grain ;  to  thrash.      Wright. 

6.  To  beat  into  a  froth,  as  eggs  or  cream,  &c., 
by  a  quick  succession  of  light  blows,  with  a 
fork,  spoon,  small  wires,  or  small  twigs  bouno 
loosely  together,  &c.  Wright 
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7.  To  sew  or  stitch  ulightly ;  to  baste.      Gay, 

8.  To  do  or  perform  with  a  mere  throw  or 
cast,  or  by  a  quick  movement ;  to  take  nimbly  ; 
to  snatch  ;  — with  a  particle,  as  out,  up,  &c. 

She  In  a  hurry  ujAi/m  u/j  her  darling.        L'Eitrange. 
He  whiyt  \\\»  rapier  out,  and  criea.  A  rati  liliak. 

Brisk  Susan  whijui  her  Uncn/ru/;i  tlic  rope.  Swift. 

9.  (Xaitt.)  To  hoist  by  a  whip:  —  to  secure 
from  fagging,  as  the  end  of  a  rope  by  a  seizing 
of  twine.  Dana. 

To  whip  about  or  round,  to  in  wrap.  Mozon.  —  To 
vhi/i  in,  to  cuiiipol  to  obedioiico  or  to  order. —  To  whip 
the  cat,  tu  practise  the  most  pinching  parsimony. ForA^. 

VVHIP,  v.  n.  To  move  nimbly  ;  to  do  or  perform 
any  thing  by  a  quick  movement ;  —  followed 
by  up,  away,  around,  &c.  "  The  one  tnhips  up 
a  tree."     [Ludicrous.]  L' Estrange. 

W'HIP  (hwlp),  M.     [A.  S.  hweop.  —  Gael,  cuip.'] 

1.  An  instrument,  tough  and  pliant,  used  for 
correction,  driving  horses,  cattle,  &c. ;  a  lash 
secured  to  a  handle  or  stick.  Addison. 

And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip. 

To  lash  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world.         Shak. 

2.  A  coachman  or  driver.    [Vulgar.]    Clarke. 

3.  The  length  of  the  sail  of  a  windmill, 
measured  from  the  axis.  Clarke. 

4.  (Naut.)  A  purchase  formed  by  a  rope  rove 
through  a  single  block.  Dana. 

Whip  and  spur,  witli  the  utmost  heiste.  Pope. 

VV'HI1"-C0RD,  n.  Cord  suitable  for  whips  ;  twist- 
ed or  braided,  strong  cord  used  for  whip  lashes 
and  other  purposes.  Dryden. 

WHlP'-GRAFT,t\a.  {ITort.)  To  graft  by  cutting 
the  stock  and  scion  sloping,  so  as  to  fit  each  other, 
and  making  a  thin,  wedge-shaped  tongue  very 
near  the  upper  part  of  the  slope  in  the  scion, 
and  a  corresponding  nick  in  the  stock  to  re- 
ceive it,  P.  Cyc. 

WHIp'-GRAfT-|NG,  n.  {HoH.)  A  mode  of  graft- 
ing. —  See  Whip-gkaft.  P.  Cyc. 

WHIP'-HAnd,  n.    Advantage.  Dryden. 

WHIp'-LAsh,  n.    The  lash  of  a  whip.       Tusser. 

WHlP'PgR,  n.   1.  One  who  whips  ;  — particularly 

one  who  punishes  by  legal  whipping.  Shak. 

2.  A  porter  who  raises  coal  with  a  tackle  from 

a  ship's  hold.  ISimmonds. 

WHlP'PpR-iN,  n.  1.  The  assistant  huntsman  of 
a  pack  of  hounds ;  one  who  keeps  the  hounds 
from  wandering,  and  whips  them  in  the  line  of 
chase  if  necessary.  Burns. 

2.  One  who  subjects  or  compels  to  obedience 
or  order,  or  to  the  principles  or  measures  of  a 
party.  Ed.  Rev. 

WHlP'PpR-SNAP'PpR,  n.  [From  whip-snapper. 
Fowler.]  A  pert  or  insignificant  person.  Brockett. 

WHiP'PjNG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  whips ;  correc- 
tion with  a  whip  ;  infliction  of  stripes. 

WHiP'PJNG-POST,  n.  A  post  or  pillar  to  which 
offenders  are  bound  when  whipped.     Hudibras. 

WHiP'PLE-TREE,  n.  A  short  bar,  to  which  the 
traces  of  a  horse  are  fastened,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  a  carriage,  plough,  &c. ;  —  written 
also  whijffletree.  Forby. 

WHlP'POOR-WlLL'.n.  {Omith.)  An  American 
bird  that 
passes  the 
day  in  re- 
pose, retiring 
to  the  deep- 
est and  dark- 
est     woods, 

and  is  heard  Whippoorwill 

to  sing  only  by  night ;   Caprimulgus  vociferus ; 
—  so  called  from  the  sound  of  its  note;— writ- 
ten also  whippowill.  Nuttall. 
And  the  lone  mliippoonmU,  in  plaintive  cne», 
lU  ceaseless  lay  to  night  and  echo  ainga.  Abbot. 

WHIp'-sAw,  n.  A  saw  set  in  a  frame,  and 
usually  worked  by  two  persons,  to  saw  such 
great  pieces  of  stuff  as  the  handsaw  wilPnot 
easily  reach  through.  Moxon. 

VVHtP'-SHAPED  (hwTp'shapt).  a.  (Bot.)  Long, 
taper,  and  supple,  like  the  thong  of  a  whip;  — 
applied  to  roots  and  stems.  Lindley. 

WHlp'SNAKE,  n.    {Zool.)  A  species  of  venom- 


ous serpent,  a  native  of  the  East;  —  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  whip-cord.  Goldsmith. 

WHIp'STAFF  fhwlp'stftf),  n.  (yaut.)  A  bar  or 
piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the  helm,  which  the 
steersman  holds  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  move 
the  rudder  and  direct  the  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

WHIP'ST(;r,  n.    A  little  or  nimble  fellow.   Shak. 

WIlIP'STiCK,  n.    The  stock  or  handle  of  a  whip. 

WHIp'STItcH,  n.    1.  A  tailor,  in  conVempt. 
2.  A  hasty  composition.  Dryden. 

WHIp'STItch,  v.  a.  {Amic.)  To  half-plough 
or  rafter,  as  land.     [Local,  Eng.]  Oyilcie. 

WHIP'STOcK,  n.  The  stock  or  handle  of  a  whip, 
to  which  the  lash  is  attached.      Shak.     Tusser. 

WHTpT  (hwlpt),  t.  &  p.  from  whip.  Used  some- 
times for  whipped.  — See  Whip, 

WHIR  (hwitr),  r.  n.  [t.  whirred  ;  pp.  whir- 
ring, WHIRRED.]  To  turn  round  rapidly,  or  to 
fly,  with  noise ;  to  fly  ott'  with  such  noise  as  a 
partridge  or  moor-cock  makes  when  it  springs 
from  the  ground  ;  to  whirl ;  to  whiz. 

Now  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs.   Pope. 

WHIR  (hwir),  V.  a.    To  hurry  ;  to  haste.       Shak. 

WHIRL  (hwirl),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  hwyrfan,  hweorfan, 
to  turn  ;  Dut.  wervelen,  to  hasp  ;  Ger.  wirbeln ; 
Dan.  hiirvle  ;  Sw.  hiiiila.']  [i.  whirled  ;  pp. 
whirling,  whirled.] 

1.  To  turn,  move,  or  run  round  rapidly ;  to 
spin  ;  to  twirl ;  to  revolve ;  to  rotate,  "  Ilapt 
with  whirling  wheels."  Spenser. 

The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about.  Dryden. 

2.  To  turn  and  move  hastily. 

But  whirled  away,  to  shun  his  hateful  sight.        Dryden. 

WHIRL  (hwirl),  v.  a.  To  turn  round  rapidly;  to 
cause  to  revolve  with  velocity ;  to  twirl. 

He  whirls  his  sword  around  without  delay.  Dryden. 

My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  [ratter's  wheel.        Shak. 

WHIRL  (hwirl),  n.  [Dut.  dwarl ;  Ger.  wirbel; 
Dan.  hcirvel;  Sw.  hvirfvel.'] 

1.  The  act  of  turning  or  revolving  with  rapid- 
ity ;  gyration ;  quick  rotation ;  rapid  circular 
motion ;  roll.  Pope. 

The  rapid  motion  and  whirl  of  thtugs.  South. 

2.  Any  thing  that  whirls.  Addison. 

3.  A  hook  used  in  hoisting.  Clarke. 

4.  {Bot.&  Conch.)  See  Whorl,  Clarke. 

WHIRL' A-BOiyT,  n.     A  whirligig,  Clarke. 

WHIRL'BAT  (hwirrbat),  n.  Any  thing  moved 
rapidly  round  to  give  a  blow  ;  — frequently  used 
by  the  poets  for  the  ancient  cestus. 

The  whirBxUx  falling  low  they  nimbly  shun.        Creech. 

WHIRL'-BLAsT,  n.     A  whirlwind.  Clarke. 

WHIRL'BONE,  n,  (Anat.)  The  round  bone  or 
cap  of  the  knee  ;  knee-pan  ;  patella.  Bancroft. 

WHIRL'gR,  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  whirls. 

WHiRL'eiG,  n.  (Ent.)  See  Whirligig.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  WHIRL'I-COTE,  n.  An  open  car  or  chariot,  an- 
ciently used  in  England.  Stowe. 

WHIRL'l-filG,  n.  1.  A  toy  which  children  spin 
round,  in  the  manner  of  a  top.  Mountagu. 

2.  A  kind  of  wooden  cage  turning  on  a  pivot, 
in  which,  anciently,  petty  offenders,  belonging  to 
an  army,  were  punished  by  being  whirled  round 
with  great  velocity.  Wright. 

3.  (Ent.)  A  small  pcntamerous  water-beetle 
of  the  genus  Gyrinvs,  generally  living  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  about  which  it  moves  in  a 
circular  manner  with  such  celerity  as  scarcely 
to  be  followed  by  the  eye.  Baira 

WH'lRL'l-elG,  a.  Giddy  ;  fickle ;  changeable  ;  un- 
steady.    [Colloquial  or  vulgar.]  Clarke. 

WHYrL'ING-TA'BLE,  n.  Ah  apparatus  for  ex- 
hibiting the  properties  of  central  forces,  and 
illustrating  several  phenomena  of  nature,  as  the 
principal  laws  of  gravitation,  &c.,  by  giving 
bodies  a  rapid  rotation.  Young.    HiUton. 

t  WHIRL'pTt,  n.     A  whirlpool.  Saiulys. 

VVHIRL'PddL,  n.  An  eddy,  vortex,  or  gulf,  where 
the  water  is  continually  turning  round.  Iluiton. 

Whirl)tooh  are  produced  by  the  meeting  of  currents  which 
run  in  ditferent  directions.  Brande. 


WH/RL'wInd,  m.  A  revolving  column  or  mass 
of  air  having  a  progressive  motion  ;  — supposed, 
with  most  probability,  to  be  produced  by  the 
meeting  of  two  currents  of  air  blowing  in  oppo- 
site directions,  but  attributed,  by  some  philoso- 
phers, to  electricity,  Uutton. 
Syn.  — See  Wind. 

WHIR'RING,  n.  A  buzzing  noise  ;  a  noise  such 
as  a  partridge  or  moorcock  makes  when  it 
springs  from  the  ground  ;  whiz.  Chapman. 

t  WHiR'RY,  V.  n.    To  whir.  Jamieton. 

WHiSK,  n.  [Dut.  wisch,  a  switch,  a  clout ;  Ger, 
wisch,  a  whisk,  a  wisp,  a  clout.] 

1.  A  quick,  sweeping,  or  violent  motion. 

One  shower  of  hail  with  a  sudden  whisk.        Turbervitte. 

2.  A  wisp  or  broom  of  sjraw,  dried  stalks,  or 
the  like  ;  a  kind  of  brush  or  broom.  Swift. 

3.  An  instrument,  commonly  of  wire,  used 
for  beating  up  eggs,  &c.  Simmotids. 

4.  A  part  of  a  woman's  dress ;  a  kind  of 
tippet  or  cape.  "  Wearing  a  lawn  whisk."  Child. 

6.  A  cooper's  plane  for  levelling  the  chines 
of  barrels,  Newton. 

WHiSK,  V.  a.  [Dut.  wisschen,  to  wipe,  to  clean  ; 
Ger.  wischen,  to  wipe,  to  rub.]     p,  wui8KED  ; 

pp.  WHISKI.VG,  WHISKED.] 

1.  To  brush  or  sweep  with  a  slight,  rapid  mo- 
tion, as  with  a  broom,  SkeUon. 

2.  To  move  with  a  quick,  sweeping  action  ; 
to  move  nimbly,  as  when  one  sweeps. 

He  whi»ked  his  party-colored  winga.  Rnlrigh. 

3.  To  whip,  as  eggs.  NiLs. 

WHIsk,  e.  n.    To  move  nimbly  with  velocity, 

A  strange  gentleman  whisked  by  me.  Addison, 

WHlSK'JgR,  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  whisks. 

2.  The  hair  growing  on  a  man's  cheeks,  un- 
shaven, chiefly  used  in  the  plural ;  —  formerly 
applied  also  to  hair  growing  on  the  upper  lip, 
now  more  commonly  called  mustaches.       Pope. 

3.  Coarse  hair  on  the  upper  lip  of  a  cat. 

WHiS'KfRED  (hwl8'k?rd),  a.     Having  whiskers. 

WHls'K^T,  n.    A  basket ;  —  a  skuttle.      Wright. 

WHIs'K^Y  (hwls'k?),  n.  [Gael,  usqtiebaugh  (pro- 
nounced wisky  bay.  Thomson) ;  —  which  is  de- 
rived from  Gael,  uisge-beatha,  water  of  life: 
uisge,  water,  beatha,  life.  The  latter  word, 
beatha,  is  omitted  in  whiskey, — Erse  usky,] 

1,  A  kind  of  spirit  distilled  from  barley, 
wheat,  rye,  maize,  potatoes,  &c.        Dunglison. 

2,  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  light  one-horse 
chaise  for  quick  travelling ;  a  sort  of  gig ;  — 
sometimes  called  a  tim-whiskey,  Todd. 

j^^This  word  is  very  often  written  vAuJly. 

WHTsK'ING,  p,  a,     1.  Moving  nimbly ;  sweeping 

along  lightly.  "The  whisking viraAs,"  Purchas. 

2,  Great ;  large.     [Local,  Eng.]      Holioway, 

WHTs'PgR  (hwla'per),  r.  n.  fA.  S.  hwisprian; 
Ger.  wispem,  wispeln  ;  Dan.  nviske  ;  Sw.  hriska ; 
Icel.  hvisla,]  [t.  whispered  ;  pp,  whisper- 
ing, WHISPERED.] 

1.  To  speak  with  a  low,  sibilant  voice,  or 
with  the  breath  not  made  vocal.  Bacon. 

Then  sottly  whisitered  in  her  faithftal  ear.  I'ope. 

2.  To  make  a  low,  sibilant  sound. 

The  hoWow-whi^xring  breeze,  the  pliant  rill*.     Thomson. 

3.  To  speak  with  suspicion  or  timorous  cau- 
tion. Johnson. 

To  whisper  against,  to  plot  against  secretly.  "  All 
that  bate  me  Khi-tper  together  against  me."  Ps.  xli.  7. 

WHlS'PgR,  r.  a.  1.  To  address  in  a  low  voice. 
"  He  first  whispers  the  man  in  the  ear."   Bacon. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  low,  sibilant  voice. 

Nor  whiijier  more  a  word.  Chapman. 

Ton  have  heard  of  the  news  abroad  —  I  mean  the  vhi*. 

pereil  ones.  Shot. 

3.  tTo  prompt  secretly  or  cautiously.  "  He 
came  to  whisper  Wolsey."  Shak. 

WnTs'PfR,  n.  1.  A  low,  soft  voice,  or  utterance 
of  words  spoken  with  the  breath  not  made 
vocal ;  a  sibilant  or  faint  voice  or  utterance. 

Soft  whispers  through  the  assembly  went.  DrpdeH. 

2.  A  low,  sibilant  sound,  as  of  the  wind. 

3.  A  cautious  or  timorous  speech.  South 

WHiS'P.pR-PR,  n.   1.  One  who  whispers.  Bretint. 

2.  A  private  talker ;  a  teller  of  secrets  ;  a  con« 

veyer  of  intelligence.  Bacon. 
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WHiS'PgR-iNG,  ;>.  a.  1.  Uttering  a  low  voice; 
speaking  in  a  low,  sibilant  tone. 

For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made.      Goldsmith. 

2.  Telling  secretly  ;  backbiting.      Goldsmith. 
Whispering-  place,  dome,  or  gallery,  a  place  in  wliicli 
whispers  or  feeble  sounds  are  heard  at  an  unusually 
great  distance,  an  effect  due  to  the  sound  being  re- 
flected one  or  more  times.  Hatton. 
VVHIS'P^R-ING,  n.    The  act  or  the  sound  of  one 
who,  or  that  which,  whispers ;  whisper ;   cau- 
tious speech.                                              Sidney. 
WHlS'P^R-ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  low  voice. 

WHIST,  n.  A  game  at  cards  played  by  four  per- 
sons, each  having  thirteen  cards; — so  called 
because  requiring  close  attention  and  conse- 
quent silence.  Hoyle. 

WHIST,  intetj.  A  command  to  be  silent ;  be 
still !  be  silent !  hush !  Lodge. 

WHIST,  a.     Silent ;  still ;  quiet ;  silenced. 

The  winds,  with  wonder  whiitt. 

Smoothly  the  waters  kissed.  Milton. 

t  WHiST,  V.  a.    To  silence  ;  to  still.         Spenser. 

t  WHIST,  V.  n.    To  become  silent.       Ld.  Surrey. 

WHIS'TLE  (hwis'sl),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  htoistlan ;  Sw. 
hvissla  ;  Dan.  hvidsle,  hvisle.]     [t.  whistled  ; 

pp.  WHISTLING,  WHISTLED.] 

1.  To  form  a  kind  of  shrill  musical  sound 
by  expelling  or  drawing  the  breath  through  the 
small  orifice  made  by  contracting  the  lips ;  to 
make  the  breath  shrilly  sonorous  by  contract- 
ing the  lips  and  forcing  the  air  through  them. 

He  whistled,  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought.      Dryden. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  with  a  small,  shrill  wind- 
instrument.  Johnson. 

3.  To  sound  shrill ;  to  make  a  shrill  sound. 

The  wild  winds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar.  Pope. 

WHIS'TLE  (hwis'sl),  v.  a.  1.  To  make  or  execute 
by  whistling;  as,  "To  whistle  a  tune." 
2.  To  call  or  summon  by  a  whistle. 

Let  hira  whistle  them  backwards  and  forwards  till  he  is 
weary.  South. 

To  whistle  off,  to  dismiss  by  a  whistle ;—  a  term  in 
hawking.  Shak. 

-/VHlS'TLE  (hwis'sl),  n.     [A.  S.  hwistle.'] 

1.  Noise  made  by  one  who  whistles  ;  a  shrill 
sound  made  by  expelling  or  drawing  the  breath 
through  the  orifice  made  by  contracting  the  lips. 

They  fear  his  whittle,  and  forsake  the  seas.  Dryden. 

2.  A  small,  shrill  wind-instrument,  in  tone 
resembling  a  fife,  but  blown  at  the  end :  —  any 
wind-instrument  by  which  a  sound  is  formed 
like  that  made  by  whistling :  —  a  small  pipe  used 
by  a  boatswain  to  call  the  sailors.  Moore. 

Don't  give  too  much  for  the  whUtle.  Franklin. 

3.  A  call  or  summons,  as  that  of  a  boatswain 
or  a  sportsman,  made  by  whistling.         Wright. 

4.  'fhe  shrill  noise  made  as  a  signal  by  giv- 
ing vent  to  the  steam  through  a  small  orifice  in 
locomotive  engines.  Wright. 

5.  The  organ  of  whistling ;  the  mouth.  "  To 
wet  our  whistles."     [Vulgar.]  Walton. 

6.  A  shrill  sound,  as  of  the  wind.      Johnson. 

WHIS'TLE-FIsH  (hwis'sl-nsh),  n.  (Ich.)  A 
species  of  fish  of  the  cod  family  ;  the  sea-loach ; 
rockling ;  MoteUa  vulgaris.  Yarrell. 

WHIS'TL^R  (hwls'ler),  n.    One  who  whistles. 

WHIST'LING  (hwis'ljng),  n.  The  act  or  the  sound 

of  one  who  whistles.  Pope. 

+  WHIST'LY,  ad.   Silently.  Arden  of  Feversham. 

WHIT,  n.  [A.  S.  wiht,  a  creature,  a  thing.]  A 
point ;  a  jot ;  a  tittle  ;  a  very  small  part. 

It  does  not  me  a  whit  displease.  Cowley. 

WHITE  (hwit),  n.  1.  A  negative  color,  or  the 
color,  as  that  of  snow,  produced  by  the  combi- 
nation of  all  the  prismatic  colors  mixed  in  the 
same  proportion  as  they  exist  in  the  solar  rays. 

White  and  black  are  not  fm  strictness!  colors  themselves, 
but  are,  as  tlie  representatives  of  light  and  diirkncsa.  simply 
the  modifiers  of  colors,  in  reducing  them,  and  the  hues  aris- 
ing from  them,  by  their  attenuating  and  neutralizing  cffeirts, 
to  tints  and  shades  respectively.  D.  II.  Hay. 

2.  The  mark  at  which  an  arrow  was  shot, 
which  used  to  be  painted  white.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  thing  white,  as  the  white  part  of  an 
egg,  or  of  the  eye.  Cotohy.    Shak. 

4.  A  white  man,  or  one  of  the  white  race.  CI. 
WHITE  (hwit),  a.     [M.  Goth,  hueits;  A.  S.  hwit, 

hw'te ;  Dut.   toit ;  Frs.  hicit ;  Ger.  weis ;  Dan. 
hvid ;  Sw.  hvit ;  Icel.  hvitr.^ 


1.  Having  the  appearance  of  pure  snow ; 
snowy ;  —  the  opposite  or  antagonist  of  black. 

Flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white.  Shak. 

2.  Wanting  color  in  the  cheeks  ;  having  the 
color  which  fear  produces  ;  pale.  Shak. 

3.  Emblematic  of  purity,  sincerity,  innocence, 
simplicity,  or  candor.  Dryden. 

To  feastful  mirth  be  "this  white  hour  assigned.  Pope. 

4.  Gray  with  age  ;  having  white  hair.     Shak. 

5.  Free  from  immorality ;  pure ;  unblem- 
ished ;  unclouded  ;  not  defiled :  —  fair ;  blond. 

No  whiter  page  than  Addison's  remains.  Pope. 

iS^ff-  White  was  anciently  used  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment. Dr.  Busby  used  to  call  his  favorite  scholars  his 
"w/tite  boys."     Pulley n. 

White  light,  (Opt.)  a  compound  of  all  the  primary 

colors  mixed  together  in    the   same  proportions  in 

which  they  exist  in  the  solar  rays.  Young. 

Syn.  —  See  Fair. 

WIliTE,  V.  a.    To  make  white  ;  to  whiten,     [r.] 

His  raiment  became  shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow,  so 
as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them.  Mark  ix.  3, 

WHITE'-Ant,  n.  (Ent.)  A  neuropterous  insect 
of  the  genus  Termes  ;  a  termite.  Baird. 

WHITE-ARSENIC  (-ar'se-nik  or  ars'njk),  n. 
{Min.)  A  white,  transparent,  or  opaque,  some- 
times crystallized  mineral,  of  vitreous  or  silky 
lustre,  of  an  astringent,  sweetish  taste,  and  con- 
sisting of  an  equivalent  of  arsenic  and  three 
equivalents  of  oxygen.  Dana. 

WHITE' BAIT,  n.  {Ich.)  A  small,  delicate  fish  of 
the  herring  family  ;  Clupea  alba.  Yarrell. 

WHITE'BEAM-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  given 
to  Pyrus  Aria.  Its  scarlet  fruit  renders  it  very 
ornamental  in  autumn.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WHITE'-BeAr,  n.  {Zool.)  The  polar  bear;  Tha- 
larctos  maHtimus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WHITE' BOY,  n.  1.  t  A  term  of  endearment  to  a 
favorite  son  or  dependant.  Ford. 

2.  One  of  a  class  of  Irish  levellers  or  insur- 
gents, who  began  to  create  alarm  in  Ireland  in 
1762 ;  —  so  called  from  their  ordinary  dress  be- 
ing a  white  frock.  Ency. 

WHITE'BOY-IsM,  n.  The  principles  or  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Whiteboys.  Ch.  Ob. 

WHITE'-BRANT,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  goose 
found  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  continents  ; 
the  snow-goose  ;  Anser  hyperboreus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WHITE'-CAM-Pl-ON,  M.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties,  common  in  hedge-banks 
in  Europe,  and  cultivated  as  a  border  flower ; 
Lychnis  vespertina.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WHITE'CAP,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  mountain-sparrow.  Booth. 

WHITE'-CE-DAR,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree,  growing  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  which  j'ields  a 
light,  but  very  durable  wood ;  the  American  ar- 
bor-vitae  ;   Thuja  occidentalis.  Gray. 

wniTE'-OEN'TAlT-RY,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
centaury  bearing  white  flowers ;  Centaurea  alba. 

Wright. 

WHITE'-CLO-V^R.w.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  clover 
growing  in  pastures,  waste  places,  and  wood- 
lands, and  having  white  flowers ;  Trifolium 
repens.  Gray. 

WHITE'-COAT,  n.  A  fisherman's  name  for  the 
skin  of  a  young  seal.  Simmonds. 

WHlTE'-COP-PgR,  n.  An  alloy  of  copper,  nick- 
el, and  zinc ;  German  silver  ;  packfong.  —  See 
Silver.  Ure. 

WHITE-CftP'PfR-AS,  n.  {Min.)  A  white  min- 
eral,—  and  also  of  other  colors,  —  of  an  astrin- 
gent taste,  occurring  in  crystals,  and  also  in 
granular  masses,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  water;  — 
called  also  coquimbite.  Dana. 

WHITE'-CR6PS,  n.  pi.  Grain  and  seed  crops,  as 
distinguished  from  green  crops,  or  those  culti- 
vated for  their  roots  or  herbage.         Simmonds. 

WHIte'-DAR-NEL,,  n.  {Bot.)  A  prolific  and 
troublesome  weed  growingamong.com;  Lolinm 
temulentum.  Wright. 

WHITE'EAR,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  fallow-finch  or 
wheatear ;  Saxicola  oenanthe.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WHITE'-FACE,  n.  A  white  mark  on  the  fore- 
head of  a  horse.  Farm.  Ency. 


White-tish  (Beluga  catodoti). 


WHITE'-FACED  (hwit'fast),  a.  Having  a  white 
face.  Shak. 

WHITE'-FEATH-^R,  n.    Cowardice.  Roget. 

WHITE'-FILM,  n.  A  disease  of  the  eyes  of 
sheep,  &c.  Clarke. 

WHITE'-FISH,  n.  {Zool.)  1.  A  fish  of  the  herring 
kind  ;  Alosa  menhaden.  Burtlett. 

2.  A  fish  of  the  salmon  family,  resembling 
a  herring ;  Coregonus  albus,  Slorer. 

3.  An  ani- 
mal of  the  or- 
der Cetacea ; 
Beluga  cato- 
don ;  —  called 
also  white- 
whale.      Bell, 

WHITE'-FOOT  (-fut),  n.  A  white  mark  on  the 
foot  of  a  horse,  between  the  fetlock  and  the 
coffin.  bright. 

WHITE'-HEAT,  n.  The  temperature  at  which 
ignited  bodies  become  white. 

;g®=-The  color  of  incandescent  bodies  varies  with 
the  intensity  of  the  heat.  The  first  degree  of  lunii- 
nousness  is  an  obscure  red.  As  the  heat  augments,  the 
redness  becomes  more  and  more  vivid,  till  at  last  it 
acquires  a  full  red  glow.  If  the  temperature  still  in- 
creases, the  character  of  the  glow  changes,  ami,  by 
degrees,  it  becomes  white,  shining  with  increasing 
brilliancy  as  the  heat  augments,  and  indicating  the 
temperature  called  white-heat.     Turner. 

WHiTE'-HEL'L^-BORE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  monocoty- 
ledonous  plant,  containing  an  irritant  narcotic 
poison,  the  properties  of  which  are  due  to  vera- 
tria  ;  Veratrum  album.  Baird. 

WHITE'-HER-RING,  n.  A  fresh  herring,  as  op- 
posed to  a  dry  or  red  herring.  Shak. 

WHITE-HORSE'-FISH,  w.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the 
ray  kind,  having  a  rough,  spiny  back,  and  three 
rows  of  strong  spines  on  the  tail ;  Itaiaftil- 
lonica.  Wright. 

WHITE'-IR'ON  (i'urn),  n.  A  name  applied  to 
tinned  iron  plate. '  Tomlinson. 

WHITE'-iR'ON-PY-RI'TE§,  n.  {Min.)  A  brittle, 
pale-yellow  mineral,  of  metallic  lustre,  some- 
times occurring  in  crystals,  and  consisting  of 
bisulphide  of  iron;  niarcasite;  radiated  pyri- 
tes. Dana. 

WHITE'-LAND,  n.  Clayey  land,  which  is  of  a 
whitish  color  when  dry.  Vre. 

WHITE'-LEAD  (hwlt'led),  n.      1.   Carbonate  of 

protoxide  of  lead  ;    ceruse  ;  —  much  used  as  a 

paint.  Turner. 

2.  {Min.)  A  native  carbonate  of  lead ;  —  called 

also  ceritsite.  Dana. 

WIIITE'-LEAF,  n.  A  kind  of  leaf-metal  made 
of  tin.  Simmonds. 

WHITE'-L£ATH-5R,  n.  Buff  leather  ;  whit- 
leather.  Simmonds 

WHITE'-LEGGED  (hwit'l«gd),  a.  Having  white 
legs.  Hi^ 

WHITE'-LIME,  n.  A  preparation  for  whitening 
walls;  white- wash.  Simmonds. 

WHITE'-LIMED  (hwit'limd),  a.  Covered  with 
white  plaster ;  as,  "  White-limed  walls." 

WHITE'-LINE,  n.  {Printing.)  A  broad  blank 
space  between  lines  of  types.  Simmonds. 

WHITE'-tlV-ERED  (hwit'llv-erd),  a.  1.  Envious ; 
malicious.  Beau.  ^  Ft. 

2.  Cowardly  ;  dastardly  ;  pusillanimous. 

White-livered  runagatel  what  doth  he  there?  -S/iofc 

t  WHITE'LY,  a.     Coming  near  to  white. 

A  whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow.  Sftafc 

WHITE'MEAT, »».     1.  Food  made  of  milk,  butter, 

cheese,  eggs,  and  the  like,     [ii.]  Tusser. 

2.    Young   or   delicate   flesh    food,   as  veal, 

poultry,  rabbits,  pork,  &c.  Simmonds. 

WHI'TEN    (hwi'tn),    v.   a.     [i.   whitened  ;    pp. 

whitening,    whitened.]     To    superinduce  a 

white  color  upon  ;  to  make  white  ;  to  bleach. 

And  human  bones  yet  whiten  all  the  ground.  Pope. 

Syn.  — To  7Bhiten  is  to  siiperinducea  white  colori 

to  6/racA  and  to  blanch  is  to  remove  coloring  matter, 

or  take  away  the  original  color.     Whiten  a  house  or 

a  wall ;  bleach  linen  ;  blanch  almonds. 

WHI'TEN,  V.  n.     To  grow  or  become  white. 

The  loosened  canvas  trembles  with  the  wind. 

And  the  sea  whitens  with  auspicious  gales.  ^tnmn. 

WHI'TEN- ?R  (hwl'tn-er),  n.     One  who  whitens. 
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WHITENESS 

WHlTE'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  white  ; 
freedom  from  color  ;  the  result  of  the  union  of 
the  three  primary  colors. 

lie  [Sulonioii]  was  clotlied  in  the  pumt  linen  of  Egypt, 
whuac  w/iiteiu'fn,  though  very  bright,  yet  it  Tell  «hort  of  the 
natural  whiteness  of  the  lily.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Paleness  ;  pallor  ;  wan  look. 

Thou  treinblests  and  the  u-hitenettat  thy  check 

la  aptcr  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand.  Sltak. 

3.  Purity ;  cleanness ;  spotlessness.  Dryden. 

VVHl'TEN-lNG,  n.  A  preparation  of  chalk  used 
as  a  polishing  material ;  whiting.  Field. 

Win'TEN-lNG-STONE,  n.  A  sharpening  and 
polishing  stone  employed  by  cutlers.  Simmonds. 

WIllTE'-NtJN,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  goos- 
ander, or  merganser,  having  the  belly,  abdo- 
men, throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  white  ; 
the  smew  ;  Mergus  albellus.  Yarrell. 

WIIITE'-POP-LAR,  n.  (Bot.)  A  lofty  tree  of  very 
rapid  growth,  yielding  white,  light,  and  tough 
wood,  and  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe  ;  the 
abele-tree ;  Populus  alba.  Eng-.  Cyc. 

\VIIITE'-P5P-Py,  n.  {Bot.)  A  variety  of  Papa- 
ver  somniferum,  from  which  opium  is  obtained 
in  large  quantities.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  usu- 
ally two  or  three,  sometimes  five  or  six,  feet 
high,  bearing  large  terminal  white  flowers  and 
a  large  capsule  containing  numerous  minute, 
white  seeds.  The  virtues  of  the  plant  reside 
chiefly  in  the  capsules.  Wood  Sf  Bache. 

VVHITE'-POT,  n.  {Cookery.)  A  name  given  to  a 
kind  of  custard.  King. 

tWIliTE'-PoW-DpR,  n.  An  imaginary  compo- 
sition resembling  gunpowder,  but  supposed  to 
explode  without  noise.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

WHITE'-PIip-CIP'r-TATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  white 
substance  precipitated  by  adding  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  to  a  solution  of  ammonia 
in  excess.  Miller. 

49-  Kane  regards  white-precipitate  as  a  compound 
of  chloride  of  mercury  and  amide  of  mercury. 

vVHIT'gR,  n.    A  whitener.  Anderson. 

r  WHTte'-RENT,  n.    {Old  Eng.   Law.)     Rent 

payable  in  silver  or  white  money.  Blackstone. 
IVH[TE'-R6t,  w.     {Bot.)     A  plant    erroneously 

thought  to  cause  the  rot  in  animals  that  feed  on 

it ;  pennywort ;  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris.  Eng.  Cyc. 
WHITES,  n./j/.     1.  {M:d.)  A  discharge  of  white, 

yellowish,  or  greenish  mucus  from  the  vagina ; 

fluor  albus  ;  leucorrhoea.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  finest  sort  of  flour  which  is  made  from 

white  wheat.  Simmonds. 

iVHITE'-SMlTH,  n.    1.  A  worker  in  white-iron, 

or  tinned  plate  ;  a  tinsmith.  Ogilvie. 

2.  One  who  does  finishing  work  upon  articles 

of  iron,   in  distinction  from  one   who   forges 

them.  Coffin. 

WHIte'-SPROce,  n.     {Bot.)    A  variety  of  the 

spruce,     characterized     by     oblong-cylindrical 

cones,  the  scales  of  which  have  firm  and  entire 
.  edges ;  Abies  alba.  —  See  Spruce.  Gray. 

White'— SQUALL,  n.     A  squall  unaccompanied 

by  a  diminution  of  light.  Mar.  Diet. 

WHITE'-STAff,  n.     The  badge  or  emblem  of 

office  of  lord  high  treasurer  of  England. 

To  this  talent  Danbjr—  by  birth  a  . . .  country  frcntlcman  — 
owed  his  while-staff,  his  garter,  and  his  dukedom.  Macaulay. 

WHITE'ST^R,  n.  A  bleacher  of  linen  ;  a  whit- 
ster.  Todd. 

VVHITE'-STONE,  n.  {Min.)  A  granular  com- 
pound of  felspar  and  quartz,  and  sometimes  of 
garnet ;  —  called  also  granuUte,  eurite,  and  lep- 
tynite.  Humble.     Dana. 

WHITE'-SWfiLL-lNG,  n.  {Med.)  A  tumefaction 
and  softening  of  the  soft  parts  and  ligaments 
which  surround  the  joints,  or  a  swelling  and 
caries  of  the  articular  extremities  of  bones  — 
both  of  which  states  may  exist  at  the  same 
time.  Dunglison. 

fS"  "  It  may  attack  any  one  of  the  joints,  hut  is 
most  commniily  met  with  in  the  knee,  the  haunch, 
the  foot,  the  olhow,  and  generally  occurs  in  scrofulous 
children."     Dunglison. 

WlIlTE'-TAlL,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  fallow-finch, 
white-ear  ;  Saxicola  cenanthe.  Yarrell. 

WHITE'-TAL-LOW,  n.  A  Russian  tallow  obtained 
from  the  fat  of  sheep  and  goats.        Simmotids. 

WhIte'-THORN,  n.     {Bot.)    A  rosaceous  plant. 
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of  which  there  are  several  ornamental  varieties, 
much  used  for  forming  quickset  hedges ;  com- 
mon hawthorn  ;  Cratagus  Oxyacantha.  Loudon. 

WHItE'-THROAT,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  common 
name  of  two  species  (Curruca  cinerea,  or  com- 
mon white-throat,  ana  Curruca  narrula,  or  les- 
ser white-throat)  of  insessorial  singing-birds, 
belonging  to  the  family  Hylviadw,  found  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  and  m  Siberia,  having 
the  throat  and  miadle  part  of  the  belly  of  a 
white  color.  Yarrell.     Gould. 

WHITE'-VlT'RJ-QL,  n.  {Min.)  A  brittle,  —  white, 
reddish,  or  bluish,  —  transparent  or  translucent 
crystalline  mineral,  of  an  astringent,  metallic, 
and  nauseous  taste,  and  consisting  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  ;  —  called  also  zinc-vitriol,  and  goslarite. 
g^  Wftite-vitriol,  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  arts, 
is  sulphate  of  zinc  m  a  granular  state,  like  loaf-sugar, 
nruduced  by  melting  and  agitation  while  it  is  cooling. 
It  is  very  extensively  employed  in  medicine  and  in 
dyeing.     Dana. 

WHITE'WASH  (hwit'wBsh),  n.  1.  A  wash,  or 
liquid  cosmetic,  for  making  the  skin  fair. 

A  whole  sermon  against  a  whitewash.  Addison. 

2.  A  mixture  of  lime  or  whiting,  size,  and 
water,  for  whitening  walls,  &c.  Harte. 

WHITE'WASH  (hwn'wSsh),  v.  a.  [i.  WHITE- 
WASHED ;po.  WHITEWASHINO,WHITEWASHEU.] 

1.  To  cover  with  whitewash. 

The  whitewashed  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor.       Goldsmith. 

2.  To  get  rid  of  or  defraud,  as  importunate 
creditors,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  act  of  in- 
solvency.    [England.]  Smart.     Simmonds. 

WHlTE'WASH-fR  (-wSsh-),  n.  One  who  white- 
washes. Clarke. 


WHITE'WASH-ING  (hwit'wSsh-jng),  n. 
of  one  who  whitewashes. 


WHITE'-WORT    (hwlt'wurt),    n. 
name  of  an  herb. 


The  act 
Clarke. 

WHITE'-WA-TjpR,  n.  A  kind  of  disease  to  which 
sheep  are  subject.  Wright. 

WHITE'-WAX,  n.  Bleached  wax,        Simmonds. 

WHITE'-WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  common  weed, 
bearing  syngenesious  flowers  with  white  rays, 
and  a  yellow  disk  ;  ox-eye  daisy  ;  white  daisy ; 
Leucanthemum,  vulgare.  Gray. 

WHITE'— WINE,  n.  A  name  given  any  wine  of  a 
paler  color  than  the  deep  wines,  Port,  Burgundy, 
&c. ;  any  light-colored  wine,  as  Sherry,  Marsala, 
Madeira,  &c.  Smart.    Simmonds. 

WHlTE'-WINGED  (-wingd),  a.  Having  white 
wings.     "  The  white-winged  plover."   'Inomson. 

WHITE'-WOOD  (-wfid),  n.  {Bot.)  A  beautiful 
forest-tree,  sometimes  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  in  height,  indigenous  in  North  America ;  the 
tulip-tree  ;  Liriodendron  tulipifera.  —  See  Tu- 
Lip-TKEE.  Wood. 

{Bot.)     The 
Clarke. 
WHiTH'^R,  ad.     [A.  S.  kwyder,  hwidcr.] 

1.  To  what  place;  —  used  interrogatively  or 
absolutely.    "  Whither  am  I  hurried  ?  "  Dryden. 

Calm  as  water  when  the  winds  are  gone. 

And  no  one  can  tell  whither.  Wordsworth. 

2.  To  which  place  ;  — used  relatively. 

That  lord  advanced  to  Winchester,  whither  Sir  John  Berke- 
ley brought  him  two  regiments  more  of  foot.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  what  degree ;  to  what  point ;  how  far. 

Whither  at  length  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience?     B.  Jonson, 

WHITH'?R-SQ-EV'5R,  a*?.    To  whatsoever  place. 

WHITH'^R-WARD,  ad.    Towards  what  or  which 

place ;  whither.  Browne.     Southey. 

WHiT'lNG,  n.  1. 
{Ich.)  A  sea-fish 
allied  to  the  cod ; 
Merlangus  vulga- 
ris ;  —  so  called 
from  the  whiteness  Whiting, 

of  the  muscular  parts.    Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  Chalk  cleared  of  all  impurities,  ground 
with  water,  and  dried  ;  Spanisti  white  ;  —  used 
as  a  polishing  material,  and  for  making  putty 
and  whitewash.  FairhoU. 

t  WHlT'JNG-MdP,  n.  [Eng.  whiting,  and  mop, 
the  young  of  any  animal.] 

1.  A  young  whiting.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

2.  A  fair  or  tender  lass.  Massinger. 
WHIT'|NG-P6l'LACK,  n.     {Teh.)     A   fish  com- 
mon on  the  rocky  coasts  of  Britain  ;  Merlangus 
Pollachius.  —  See  Pollack.  Yarrell. 


WHO 

WHIT'ING-POCt,  n.  {Teh.)  A  malacopteirglous 
fish  allied  to  the  cod  ;  Morrhua  lusca.  Yarrell. 
Jtfif  From  a  dark  sjKtt  at  the  origin  of  the  pectoral 
fln.  In  which  it  reHeuihJpfi  tlu)  whiting,  it  m  called 
lehiting-iHmt.  It  is  called  bib,  lilenM,  blinds,  and 
pout,  from  the  power  it  possestioM  of  inflating  a  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  eyes  and  other  part*  of  the 
head.    £11^.  Cyc. 

WHIT'ISH,  a.    1.  Somewhat  white.  Boyle. 

2.  {Bot.)  Covered  with  an  opaque  white  pow- 
der, as  the  leaves  of  many  cotyledons.  Lindley. 

WHIT'J8H-N£S8,  n.  The  quality  of  being  whitish. 

WH!t'l6ATH-?R,  n.  1.  Leather  dressed  with 
alum  ;  —  remarkable  for  toughness.  Tusser. 

2.  A  whitish,  tough,  elastic  ligament,  situ- 
ated along  the  back  of  the  neck  of  grazing  ani- 
mals. Xiles. 

WHIt'LOW,  n.  [A.  S.  whit,  white,  and  low,  a 
flame,  —  from  the  color  of  the  ulcer,  and  the 
burning.  Dunglison.]  (Med.)  An  inflammatory 
tumor  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  especially  of  the 
first  phalanx,  commonly  terminating  in  an  ab- 
scess. It  is  seated  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue,  or  between  the  periosteum  and  bone,  or 
it  occupies  the  sheath  of  a  tendon.    Dunglison. 

WhIt'LOW-GRAsS,  n.  {Bot.)  1.  The  common 
name  of  small  annual  or  perennial,  evergreen, 
cruciferous  plants,  of  the  genus  Draba.  Loudon. 
2.  An  annual  plant  common  on  very  old  walls 
in  Eiigland ;  the  rue-leaved  saxifrage  ;  Saxifra- 
ga  tri dactylites.  Lee. 

WHIT'SOUR,  n.     A  kind  of  apple.  Clarke. 

WHiT'STpR,  n.  [A  contraction  of  whitester.]  A 
bleacher  of  linen  ;  a  whitener.  Shak. 

WHIt'SUL,  n.  Whitemeat,  or  milk,  sour  milk, 
cheese,  curds,  and  butter.  [Local,  Eng.]  Carew. 

WHIt'SUN,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  observed  at, 
Whit-Sunday,  or  Whitsuntide.  Shak. 

WHIT'-SDN-DAY,  n.  {Eccl.)  A  festival  of  the 
church,  answering  to  the  Pentecost  of  the  Jews, 
and  observed  in  memory  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  that  da^  ;  the  seventh  Sunday 
after  Easter  ;  Whitsuntide.  Eden. 

WHiT'SyN-TIDE,  n.  [A  contracted  form  of 
white  Sunday  tide,  —  so  called  from  the  white 
vestments  worn  on  that  day  by  the  candidates 
for  baptism.]  {Eccl.)  The  anniversary  of  the 
Jewish  feast  of  Pentecost,  when  the  apostles 
were  "  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire,"  and  when  they  themselves  commenced 
their  ministry  by  baptizing  three  thousand  per- 
sons ;  the  seventh  Sunday,  and  the  forty-ninth 
day,  after  Easter  ;  Whit-Sunday.  Sidney. 

WHIt'TEN  (hwU'tn),  n.  {Bot.)  The  small-leaved 

lime.  Loudon. 

WHIt'TEN-TREE,  n.  A  sort  of  tree.   Ainsworth. 

WHIT'TLE  (hwlt'tl),  n.  [A.  S.  hwitel,  hwitle,  a 
kind  of  cloak,  also  a  knife.] 

1.  A  sort  of  blanket  or  blanched  woollen  cloth, 
worn  by  women  as  a  mantle.  Somerville. 

2.  A  knife,  —  particularly  a  pocket-knife,  or 
one  worn  in  a  sheath  at  the  girdle. 

Hard  by,  a  flesher  on  a  block  had  laid  his  whittle  down; 
Virginius  caught  the  whittle  up,  and  hid  it  in  his  gown. 

jfacaulag. 
WHIT'TLE,    V.    a.       [t.    WHITTLED  ;    pp.    WHIT- 
TLING, WHITTLED.] 

L  t  To  sharpen  ;  to  edge ;  to  whet.  HakewiU. 

2,  To  cut  with  a  knife.  Johnson. 

4g$~To  whittle  sticks,  to  cut  oflf  the  bark  with  a 
knife  :  to  make  them  white.  Hence,  also,  a  knife  is, 
in  derision,  called  a  whittle.    Rag. 

WHIT'TLE,  v.  n.     To  cut  wood  with  a  knife. 

Americans  roust  and  will  whittle.  S.  P.  Williit, 

WHIT'TLE-SHAwL,  n.  A  fine  kerseymere  shawl 
bordered  with  fringes.  Booth. 

WHlT'TRgT,  ».    A  weasel.     [Scot.]     Jamieson, 

WHi'TV-BR6v\\V.  a.  [tchite  and  brown.]  Of  a 
color  between  white  and  brown.  Pegge. 

WHIz,  v.  n.  [An  onomatoptria.]  [»'.  whizzed  ; 
pp.  WHizzixo,  WHizzKD.J  To  make  a  noise  be- 
tween humming  and  hissing ;  to  buzz. 

Then,  as  the  winged  weapon  uhiard  along. 

See  now,  aaid  he,  whose  arm  is  better  strung.  Drydrn. 

WHIz,  n.  A  noise  between  humming  and  hiss- 
ing.   "The  whiz  of  a  cannon  ball."  Guardian. 

WHIz'ZING-LY,  ad.    So  as  to  whiz.  Clarke. 

WHd  (h6),  pron.  sing.  &  pi.     [A.  S.  Atwv.J     [poa- 
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sessive  whose  ;  objective  whom.]     A  pronoun 
relative,  applied  to  persons. 

We  have  no  perfect  description  of  it,  nor  any  knowledge 
■  how  or  by  whom  it  is  inhabited.  About. 

O,  well  for  him  whose  will  is  strong.  Tetmi/son. 

A  man  can  never  be  obliged  to  submit  to  any  power,  un- 
less he  can  be  satiatied  who  is  the  person  who  has  a  right  to 
exercise  it.  Locke, 

tn-g'  It  is  used  in  affirmative  sentences,  sometimes 
with  an  omission  of  tlie  antecedent,  and  also  inter- 
rogatively. 

For  who  talks  much  must  often  talk  in  vain.         Gay. 

Who  first  seduced  them  to  that  foul  revolt?  Milan. 

jg^The  form  whose  frequently  applies  to  things, 

being  often  equivalent  to  of  which.  — See  Whose. 

Any  other  doctrine  whone  followers  are  punished?     Addison. 

\  As  who  should  say,  an  elliptical  expression  iot  as 

one  who  should  say.  Collier. 

WHO  (hw5),  I  interj.     Stop  :  — used  by  teamsters 
WHO' A,         )  to  stop  their  teams.  Smith, 

f  WHO'BUB,  n.    A  hubbub.  Beau.  Sj  Fl. 

WHO-EV'^R  (lio-ev'er),  pron.  Any  one,  without 
limitation  or  exception  ;  whosoever. 

I  think  myself  beholden,  whoever  shows  me  my  mistakes. 

Locke. 

WHOLE  (hoi),  a.  [A.  S.  hal,  healthy,  -sound, 
whole ;  loalg,  omoalg,  entire,  sound,  whole  ; 
Dut.  heel ;  Ger.  heil ;  Dan.  heel ;  Sw.  hel.  —  W. 
holl,  oil.— Gr.  SAof.  — Old  Eng.  hole.'\ 

1.  Containing  all ;  all ;  total  ;  undiminished. 

The  whole  people  should  be  taught.  Wordsworth. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.      Shak. 

2.  Entire  ;  integral ;  undivided ;  unbroken. 

We  eat  divers  things  by  morsels,  which,  if  we  should  eat 
whole,  would  choke  us.  Golden  Book. 

3.  Complete  ;  entire  ;  not  defective. 

The  elder  did  vihole  regiments  afford.  Waller. 

4.  Uninjured  ;  unimpaired  ;  perfect. 

My  life  is  yet  whole  in  me.  2  Sarn.  i.  9. 

5.  Sound  ;  well ;  healthy  ;  cured  ;  restored. 

There  he  remained  with  them  right  well  agreed, 

Till  of  his  wounds  he  waxed  whale  and  strong.  Spenser. 
Wilt  thou  be  made  tpAote?  Johnv.&. 

Whole  blood,  (Law.)  blood  which  is  derived  from  a 
couple  of  the  same  ancestors.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Pfhole  excludes  subtraction  ;  entire  excludes 
division  ;  complete  excludes  deficiency.  An  entire  or- 
angeisnot  yet  cut ;  after  being  sliced,  the  (cAo^e orange 
may  be  put,  in  slices,  on  a  plate.  Tiie  whole  or  total  pop- 
ulation ;  a  )Mo/e  or  irtte^rai  number ;  ane«tjreset ;  a.  com- 
plete work.  A  man  may  have  an  entire  liiuise  to  himself, 
and  not  one  complete  apartment. —  See  Complete. 

WHOLE  (hoi),  n.     1.  The  total ;  totality  ;  all. 

It  contained  the  whole  of  religion  amongst  the  ancients, 
and  made  philosophy  more  agreeable.  Broome. 

2.  A  system  ;  a  regular  combination  of  parts. 

Begin  with  sense,  of  every  art  the  soul; 

Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  awhole.  Po}>e. 

jgfg»"  There  are  wholes  of  different  kinds;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  tiiere  is  an  er.tended  whole,  oi  v/hxch  the 
parfs  lie  contiguous,  such  as  6W//and  space.  Second- 
ly, there  is  a  icioie  of  which  the  parts  are  separated  or 
discrete,  such  as  number.  .  .  .  Thirdly,  there  is  a.  whole 
of  which  the  parts  do  not  exist  together,  but  only  by 
succession,  such  as  time,  consisting  of  minutes,  hours, 
and  days,  or  as  many  more  parts  as  we  please,  but 
ivhich  all  exist  successively,  or  not  together.  Fourth- 
ly, there  is  what  may  be  called  a  loaical  whole,  of  which 
the  several  species  are  parti.  Animal,  for  example, 
is  a  whole,  in  this  sense  ;  and  man,  dog,  horse,  &c., 
are  the  several  parts  of  it.  And,  fifthly,  the  different 
qualities  of  the  same  substance  may  be  said  to  be  dif- 
ferent parts  of  that  substance."     Lord  Monboddo. 

Upon  the  whole,  all  things  being  taken  into  consid- 
eration. "  It  cannot  consist  with  the  divine  attributes 
that  the  impious  man's  joys  should,  upon  the  whole, 
exceed  those  of  the  upright."  Atterbury. 

WHOLE'-H65fED  (hSl'hoft),  a.  Having  the  hoof 
undivided ;  solidungulous.  Kirby. 

WHOLE'-LENGTH  (hol'length),  a.  Extending 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  any  thing,  as  a  por- 
trait ;  full-length.  J.  Montgomery. 

WHOLE'N^SS  (hol'nes),  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  whole,;  entireness.  Ed.  Rev. 

WHOLE'SALE   (hsl'sal),  n.     1.  Sale   of  goods  in 
large  quantities  to  retailers  ;   sale  in  the  gross. 
2.  The  whole  mass  or  bulk. 

Some,  from  vanity  or  envv,  despise  a  valuable  t>00K.  an(5 
throw  contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale.  Watts. 

WHOLE'SALE,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  engaged  in, 
the  trade  by  wholesale. 

This  cost  me,  at  the  trholesale  merchant's,  a  hundred 
drachmas;  I  made  two  hundred  by  sellingit  in  retaiX.  Addison. 

WHOLE'SOME  (hol'sum),  a.  [whole  and  some.  — 
Dut.  heiizaam ;   Ger.  heilsom.'] 


1.  Conferring,  or  preserving,  health ;  health- 
ful ;  healthy  ;  salutary  ;  salubrious. 

The  still  night,  not  now  as  ere  man  fell, 
Wholesome,  and  cool,  and  mild.  Milton. 

An  agreeable  and  wholesome  variety  of  food.        A.  .Smith. 
Strengthened  and  braced  by  breathing,  in  content. 
The  keen,  tlie  wholesome  air  of  poverty.       H'ord'.-worth. 

2.  Conducive  to  morality,  happiness,  virtue, 
or  any  good  result ;  useful ;  beneticial ;  sound. 

So  the  doctrine  contained  be  but  wholesome  and  edifying, 
a  want  of  exactness  iu  speaking  may  be  overlooked.  Atteroury. 

Syn.  — See  Healthy. 
WHOLE'SOME-LY  (hol'sum-l?),   ad.     In  a  whole7 
some  manner  ;  salubriously.  Fox. 

WHOLE'SOME-NESS  (hol'sum-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  wholesome  ;  salubrity;  salutariness. 

WHOL'LY  (hol'le),  ad.     1.  Completely  ;  perfectly. 

Victors  and  vanquished  in  the  various  field. 

Nor  wholly  overcome,  nor  wholly  yield.  Dryden. 

2.  Entirely  ;  fully  ;  exclusively. 

Intent  now  wholly  on  her  taste.  Milton. 

3.  Totally  ;  altogether. 

Nor  wholly  lost  we  so  deserved  a  prey; 

For  storms  repenting  part  of  it  restored.  Dryden. 

g£g=  "  From  an  ill-judged  omission  of  the  silent  e 
in  this  word,  its  sound  has  been  corrupted  as  if  writ- 
ten hully;  but  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  written 
wholely,  and  pronounced  like  the  adjective  holy,  and  so 
as  to  correspond  and  rhyme  with  solely."     Walker. 

WHOM  (h3m),  pron.  sing.  &  pi.  The  objective  case 
of  who;  — used  of  persons.  —  See  Who. 

WHOM-SO-EV'gR  (hom-so-ev'er),  pron.  The  ob- 
jective case  of  whosoever.  Gen.  xxxi.  22. 

t  WHOOB'UB  (hiib'bub),  w.    Hubbub.  Shak. 

WHOOP  (hSp),  71.     1.  A  loud  shout,  as  of  pursuit. 

Let  them  breathe  a  while,  and  then 

Cry  whoop,  and  set  them  on  again.  Hudihras. 

2.  [Ij.upupa.]  {Ornith.)  The  hoo'poe.  Bailey. 

WHOOP  (h6p),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  wepan,  to  weep  ;  wop, 
a  cry ;  hweop,  whooped ;  Frs.  wepa,  to  cry 
out,  to  cry  for  assistance.  — See  Hoop.]  [i. 
whooped  ;;;ip.  whooping,  whooped.]  To  make 
a  loud  cry ;  to  cry  out ;  to  shout ;  to  hoop. 

With  that  the  shepherd  whooped  for  joy.  Drayton. 

WH66p  (hop),  V.  a.     To  insult  with  shouts. 
I  shoTild  be  hissed 
And  whooped  in  hell  for  that  ingratitude.         Dryden. 

WHdoP'jNG,  n.  A  loud,  hollow  cry  ;  a  whoop. 
"  The  .  .  .  whooping  of  the  owl."  Broicne. 

WHOOP'ING-COUGH  (h8p'ing-kof),  n.  {Med.)  A 
violent,  convulsive  cough,  returning  by  fits  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals,  and  consisting  of 
several  expirations,  followed  by  a  sonorous  in- 
spiration, or  whoop  ;  chin-cough;  — written  also 
hooping-cough.  Dunglison. 

WHOOT,  V.  n.     To  hoot.  —  See  Hoot.     Drayton. 

WHOP  (hw6p),  V.  a.  To  strike;  to  beat;  —  writ- 
ten also  tohap.     [Vulgar  and  local.]     Jennings. 

WHOP'P^R,  n.     1.  One  who  whops. 

2.  Any  thing  uncommonly  large  of  its  kind  :  — 
a  monstrous  lie  ;  —  written  also  whapper,  [Pro- 
vincial and  colloquial  or  vulgar.]  Forby. 

II  WHORE  (hor)  [hor,  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  h6r.  S'. 
J. ;  hor  or  hor,  W.  F. ;  lior  or  hor,  K.'\,  n.  [A.  S. 
hor-cwen,  whore-woman  ;  hyran,  to  hire  ;  Dut. 
hoer;  Ger.  hure;  Dan.  hore;  Sw.  hora.  —  W. 
hvran^]  A  woman  who  practises  illicit  in- 
tercourse with  men  for  hire  ;  a  prostitute  ;  a 
harlot ;  a  concubine  ;  a  strumpet ;  a  punk.  Shak. 

II  WHORE,  V.  a.  To  corrupt  with  regard  to  chastity, 
as  a  woman  ;  to  debauch.  Congreve. 

II  WHORE,  t).»i.   To  practise  whoredom.     Dryden. 

II  WHORE'DOM  (hor'dom),  n.  Hlicit  carnal  inter- 
course of  any  kind  carried  on  with  the  other 
sex  ;  lewdness  ;  fornication.  Bp.  Hall. 

II  WHORE'MAs-T(;r,  n.  One  who  has  unlawful 
sexual  commerce  with  women  ;  a  lewd  or  licen- 
tious man  ;  a  whoremonger.  Shak. 

lltWHORE'MAS-TpR-LY,  a.  Like  a  whoremas- 
ter;  licentious  ;  libidinous.  Shak. 

II  WHORE'MON-GpR  (hor'niung-ger),  n.  A  whore- 
master  ;  a  lecher.  Tillotson. 

II  t  WHORE's6n  (hor'sun),  n.  The  son  of  a  whore  ; 
a  bastard;  —  generally  used  ludicrously,  with- 
out strictness  of  meaning.  Shak. 

IIWHOR'ISH  (hSr'jsh),  a.  Unchaste;  lewd;  in- 
continent.    "  A  w/tomA  woman."    Proc.  vi.  26. 


Of  any  person 

of     whosoerer. 

John  XX.  23. 

[Antiquated.] 


II  WHOR'ISH-Ly,  ad.     In  a  whorish  manner. 

II  WHOR'ISH-NBSS  (lior'jsh-nes),  n.  The  practice 
or  the  character  of  a  whore.  Bale. 

WHORL  (hwUrl),  n.  1.  {Bot.)  Any  set  of  orgnns 
or  appendages,  as  leaves,  arranged  in  a  circle 
round  an  axis,  and  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
it,  or  very  nearly  so.  Ilenslow. 

2.  (Couch.)  A  wreath,  convolution,  or  turn  of 
the  spire  of  a  univalve.  Wright. 

WHORLED  (hwiirld),  a.    Having  whorls.     Gray. 

WHORL'pR,  n.  A  pottfi-'s  wooden  wheel  by 
which  a  rotatory  motion  is  given  to  plates  and 
other  flat  vessels.  Simmonds. 

WHORT  (hwiirt),  n.    Whortleberry.     Dunglison. 

WHOR'TLE-BER-RY  (hwur'tl-ber-e),  n.  [A.  S. 
heoH-berg ;  heort,  a  hart,  and  berga,  a  berry.] 
The  conunon  English  name  of  shrubby  plants  of 
the  genus  Vaccinium,  or,  in  the  U.  S.,  also  of  the 
genus  Gayliissacia,  formerly  included  in  the  ge- 
nus Vaccinium,  especially  of  Gaylussacia  rcsitio- 
sa.  Or  Vaccinium  resinosum,  which  is  called  also 
huckleberry: — the  globular,  esculent  fruit  of 
these  plants.  —  See  Huckleberry.  Gray. 

WHOSE  (y\o%),  pron.  The  possessive  case  oi  who 
and  tvhich.  —  See  Who. 

jSSf  The  possessive  of  who  is  properly  whose ;  the 
pronoun  which,  originally  indeclinable,  had  no  pos- 
sessive. This  was  supplied,  in  the  common  periphras- 
tic manner,  by  the  help  of  the  preposition  and  the 
article.  But  as  this  could  not  fail  to  enfeeble  the  ex- 
pression, when  so  much  time  was  given  to  mere  con- 
junctives, all  our  best  authors,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
iiave  now  come  regularly  to  adopt,  in  such  cases,  the 
possessive  of  who,  and  thus  have  substituted  one  syl- 
lable in  the  room  of  three,  as  in  the  example  follow- 
ing: "Philosophy,  ichose  end  is  to  instruct  us  in  tlie 
knowledge  of  nature,"  for  "Philosophy,  the  end  »/ 
which  is  to  instruct  us."  Some  grammarians  remon- 
strate ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  use,  well 
established,  must  give  law  to  grammar,  and  not  gram- 
mar 10  use.     Dr.  Campbell. 

WH6§E-S0-EV'5R  (h&z-),  pron. 

whatever  ;  —  possessive     case 

"  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit." 
WHO'SO  (ho'so),  pron.    Whoever. 

Whoso  offereth  praise  glorifieth  me.  J's.  1.  23. 

WH6-S0-EV'^R  (ho-so-ev'er),^;-on.     Whoever. 
WHUR,  n.     A  rough  burring  or  humming  sound, 

as  of  the  letter  r.  —  See  Whir.    *■  The  whur  of 

a  spinning-wheel."  Goldsmith. 

WHiJR,  V.  n.    To  pronounce  the  letter  r  roughly, 

or  with  too  much  force :  —  to  snarl.  Bailey. 

t  WHiJRT,  n.  A  whortleberry  ;  a  bilberry.  Caretc. 
WHY  (hwi),  ad.     [A.  S.  hwi ;  Dan.  <Sf  Sw.  hvi.] 

1.  By  what  proof  or  reason  ;  —  interrogatively. 

Why  is  this  prisoner  guilty  of  the  crime?  Whately. 

2.  From  what  cause  ; — interrogatively. 

Why  does  a  stone  fail  to  the  earth?  Whately. 

3.  For  what  purpose  ;  —  interrogatively. 

Why  did  you  go  to  London  ?  Whately. 

4.  For  which  or  what  cause  or  reason ;  for 
which ;  wherefore,  relatively. 

No  ground  of  enmity 
Why  he  should  mean  me  ill. 

I  have  a  reason  why 
I  would  not  have  you  speak  so  tenderly. 
My  sword  is  drawn.  —  Then  let  it  do  at  once 
The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it. 
i^=-It  is  sometimes  a  mere  emphatical  expletive. 
Ninus'tomb,  man:  why, you  must  not  speak  that  yet:  that 
you  answer  to  Pyramus.  Shak. 

For  why,  for  what  reason;  wherefore  ;  — interroga- 
tively. 

The  patient  dies  without  a  pill. 
For  why?    The  doctor 's  at  quadrille.  Swift. 

WHY,  n.    A  young  heifer.    [Local,  Eng.]    Grose. 

t  WHY'NOT,  n.  1.  A  violent  or  peremptory  pro- 
cedure, as  that  of  a  person  who  gives  no  reason 
for  his  acts  but  the  mere  captious  question, 
why  not  ?     [A  cant  word.]  Hudibras. 

2.  Any  sudden  event.  Nug(B  Antiq. 

Wl.  [A.  S.]  Holy; — a  constituent  part  of  some 
names,  as  (F/'bert,  eminent  for  holiness,  Alwi, 
altogether  holy,  &c.  Gibson. 

WiCK.     [A.S.icic. — li.victts.'] 

1.  A  term  signifying  a  dwelling,  station,  vil- 
lage, castle,  or  bay,  and  used  as  a  suffix  in  some 
names  of  places,  as  Alnwick,  Berwick,  &c.  It 
sometimes  took  the  form  wich,  as  in  'Norwich, 
Hartcfch,  T\}swich.  Bnsicnrth. 

2.  A   termination    of  some   words,   denoting 


Milton. 

Dryden. 

Shak. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  tj,  t.  short;   A,  5,  I,  Q,  V,  Y,'  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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jurisdiction,  or  limits  of  jurisdiction  or  author- 
ity, as  in  baiViwick.  Burrill. 
UiCK,  n.  [A.  S.  weoc;  Dan.  reegc;  Sw.  veke. — 
Gael;  buaic,  huaicha  ;  Ir.  buaicl  The  cotton 
or  other  substance  in  a  lamp  or  a  candle,  which 
is  fixed  in  the  oil,  wax,  or  tallow,  &c.,  and  which 
draws  up  the  combustible  mutter  in  a  fluid  state 
by  capillary  attraction. 

The  wick  of  a  burning  candle.  Digby. 

WlCK'fD,  a.  [A.  S.  toicca,  an  enchanter.  Junitis. 
—  Skinner,  among  other  suggestions,  proposes 
A.  S.  wiccian,  to  bewitch,  ana  this  etymology  is 
adopted  by  Tooke,  who  remarks  that  "  all  atro- 
cious crimes  were  attributed  by  our  ancestors  to 
enchantment,  sorcery,  and  witchcraft." — Se- 
renitia  refers  to  the  Su.  Goth,  loika,  to  yield,  to 
give  way  ;  Sw.  rika.  —  Old  Eng.  wicke.] 

1.  Evil  in  principle  or  practice  ;  vicious  ;  un- 
just ;  nefarious  ;  irreligious  ;  impious  ;  flagitious ; 
sinful ;  profane  ;  immoral ;  heinous  ;  iniqui- 
tous ;  bad  ;  —  used  both  of  persons  and  things. 

There  tlie  wicked  cease  from  troubling.  Job  iii.  17. 

He  of  their  wicked  ways  shall  them  admonish.       Milton. 
Committing  to  a  wicked  favorite  [Sejanus] 
All  public  cares,  and  yet  of  him  suspicious.        Milton. 

2.  t  Mischievous  ;  pernicious  ;  baneful. 

As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brushed 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen 
Drop  on  you  both.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Wicked  is  applied  to  any  moral  evil  in  cliar- 
RCter  or  action.  Wicked  and  sinful  are  mostly  applied 
to  offences  against  the  laws  of  God.  A  wicked  or  sin- 
ful action  ;  profane  language  ;  an  irreligious  or  impious 
person  or  character  ;  an  unjust  proceeding;  a  vicious 
practice  ;  flagitious  conduct ;  heinous  crime ;  iniquitous 
fraud.  — See  Base,  Heinous. 

WICK'pD-rjY,  ad.  In  a  wicked  manner;  crimi- 
nally ;  viciously  ;  sinfully  ;  corruptly.        Pope. 

WlCK'pD-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  wicked  ;  vice  ;  impiety  ;  sin  ;  evil. 

Wickedne.Kt  may  well  be  compared  to  a  bottomless  pit,  into 
which  it  is  easier  to  keep  one's  self  from  fiilling,  than,  being 
fallen,  to  give  one's  self  any  stay  from  falling  infinitely.  Sidney. 

Syn.  — See  Evil. 

VMCK  EN,  /  ^_     ^  name  for  the  rowan- 

WlCK'EN-TREE,  )  tree.     [Local.]  Wright. 

WlCK'pR,  n.  [From  Ger.  wickeln,  to  roll. 
S'diiner.  —  From  Dan.  vigre,  a  twig,  from  viger, 
to  yield.  Jumieson.  —  Perhaps  from  the  A.  S. 
cwiccan,  to  quicken.  Richardson.  —  Old  Eng. 
wykyr.] 

1.  A  twig ;  an  osier  ;  a  withe.  Wood. 

2.  A  boundary.  —  See  Wike.  Brockett. 
"WlCK'^R,  a.     Made  of  twigs  or  osiers  ;  wickered. 

"  One  little  wicker  basket."  Spenser. 

His  sides  look  like  two  wicker  targets.  Beau.  t(  Fl. 

WTCK'PRRD  (wlk'erd),  a.  Made  of,  or  covered 
with,  wickers  or  twigs.  Milton. 

WlCK' PR-WORK  (-wUrk),n.  A  work  or  texture 
of  twigs  or  osiers.  Cowper. 

VVlCK'^lT,  n.  [Ft.  guichet.  —  W.  gwiced.  —  Dim. 
of  Fr.  huis,  a  door.     Menage.'] 

1.  A  small  door  made  in  a  gate. 

[He]  came  to  the  great  tower,  but  the  gate  and  wicket  wa« 

fast  closed.  Jierncri. 

The  wicket,  often  opened,  knew  the  key.  Dryden. 

2.  In  the  game  of  cricket,  a  little  gate  at 
which  the  bowler  aims  the  ball,  formed  of  three 
rods  fixed  in  the  ground,  with  two  small  sticks 
resting  on  the  top.  Wright. 

Full  fast  the  Kentish  wickets  fell.  Dunscombe. 

3.  A  small  gate  by  which  the  chamber  of  a 
canal-lock  is  emptied.  Wright. 

WTcK'LlFF-fTE,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
the  reformer  Wickliffe  ;  a  Lollard;  —  written 
also  Wycliffite,  WicUffite,  and  WiclifUe. 

If  two  persons  were  met  trnvclling  on  the  road,  it  was 
much  if  one  of  them  was  not  a  Wickl\ffite.  Lewis. 

VVin'DY,  n.  A  halter  made  of  withes  or  osiers.  — 
See  \ViTHY.     [Scotland.]  Todd. 

WiDK,  a.  [Goth,  imito;  A.  S.  wid:  Tint,  wild; 
Ger.  wc'it ;  D  «n.  vid,  ridt ;  Sw.  rid  ;  Icel.  ridr.] 

1.  Extended  far  each  way  ;  broad  ;  large. 

The  land  was  icide  and  quiet.  1  Chron.  iv.  40. 

He,  wandering  long,  a  wider  circle  made.  Po/x. 

2.  Having  great  or  considerable  extension  in 
the  direction  of  the  sides  ;  broad. 

Sh  lUow  brooks  and  rivers  iciile.  Milton, 

Another  plain,  long,  but  In  breadth  not  wide.        Milton. 

3.  Broad  to  a  certain  degree;  of  dimension 
as  to  breadth.    "  Three  inches  wide,"    Johnson. 


4.  Deviating;  remote;  distant.  "Wide  from 
the  truth  of  Scripture."  Hammond. 

He  set  out  for  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  thirty  niiica 

witic  of  tlie  place  appointed.  SwiJ't. 

Oil  wtt/e  of  nature  must  he  act  a  part.  7'ickell. 

5.  {Archcrg.)  At  a  distance  on  one  side  of  the 
mark.   "  1  was  but  two  bows  wide."   Massinger. 

Jtfg-^^  Wide  is  not  accurately  distingulHhed  frum 
broad.  .  .  .  Both  are  distinguished  from  long."  Hick- 
ardsoH. 

Syn.  —  See  Ample,  Broad,  Comprehensive. 
WIDE,  ad.    1.  At  or  to  a  distance.  Spenser. 

2.  With  great  extent ;  widely.  Milton. 

3.  So  as  to  deviate  much  from  the  point. 
WIDE'-A-WAKE,  a.    Being  alert.  Halliwell. 
WIDE'-A-WAKE,  n.    A  low-crowned  felt  hat ;  a 

kind  of  napless  hat.  Simmonds. 

WIDE'-BRANUHED  (-brftncht),  a.  Having  wide  or 

spreading  branches,  as  a  tree.  Wright. 

WIDE'-CHOPPED  (-chSpt),  a.       Having  a   wide 

mouth.     "  That  wide-cliopped  rascal."        Shak. 

WIDE'-GAU^E,  n.  The  distance  of  seven  feet  in 
the  clear  between  the  rails  of  a  railway  ;  broad 
gauge.  Simmonds. 

WIDE'LV,  ad.     1.  With  great  extent  each  way ; 

remotely.    "  So  widely  disseminated."   Bentley. 

2.  To  a  great  distance  or  degree  ;  far.  Locke. 

WlDE'-MOl^THED  (-mbathd),  a.  Having  a  wide 
mouth.  Pope. 

Wi'DEN  (wi'dn),  v.  a.  \i.  widened  ;  pp.  widen- 
ing, WIDENED.]  To  make  wide  or  wider;  to 
increase  the  width  of ;  to  extend  in  breadth. 

His  nostrils  were  widetied  to  the  last  degree  of  fury.    Dryden. 

They  do  all  the^  can  to  widen  the  partition  between  the 

virtuous  and  the  vicious.  Tatler. 

Wl'DEN  (wi'dn),  v.  n.     To  grow  or  become  wide. 
Upward  the  columns  shoot,  the  roofs  ascend. 
And  arches  widen,  and  long  isles  extend.  Pope. 

WIDE'N^SS,  n.     [A.  S.  widnes.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  wide  ;  breadth  or  com- 
parative breadth ;  extent  in  the  direction  of  the 
sides.  Dryden. 

About  three  times  the  wideneas  of  my  canoe.  Swift. 

2.  Large  extent  each  way.  Bentley. 
WI'DEN-ING  (wi'dn-Ing),  n.     The  act  of  making 

or  becoming  wide. 
WIDE'-SPREAD,  n.    Spread  to  a  great  distance. 
WlDE'-SPRfiAD-lNG,  a.    Extending  far.  Clarke. 
WID<?'E0N  (wldj'yn),  n.     (Ornith.)  The 

common  name  of  aquatic  birds  of  the 

family  Anatidee,  or   ducks, 

and   genus   Mareca,   allied 

to  the  teals.    They  subsist 

principally  on  grasses  and 

vegetable     diet.  —  Written 

also  wigeon.  YarreU. 

Common  European  widgeon, 
Mareca  Penelope.  —  American  widgeon,  Mareca  .Ameri- 
cana. Yarrell.     Baird. 

WId'OW  (wYd'6),  n.  [Goth,  widowo;  A.  S.  w»d- 
uwe,  widctoe  ;  Dut.  weduwe ;  Ger.  wit/we  ;  Dan. 
ridue.  —  Slav,  wdorn. —  Sansc.  vadhu.  —  W. 
gwfiddw  ;  qicraitj  weddw.  —  L.  ridtia ;  It.  vedo- 
rn  ;  Sp.  vhida ;  "Norm.  Fr.  wedue ;  Fr.  veuve.  — 
Old  Eng.  widew.  —  Wachter  derives  it  from  rt- 
dere,  in  dividere,  the  Old  Etruscan  iduare,  to 
divide.]  A  woman  whose  husband  is  dead,  and 
who  remains  still  unmarried.  Drydeti. 

Orass-ieidoiB,  a  wife  whose  husband  is  al>sent  from 
her  for  a  length  of  time,  [rant  or  vultrar.]  — Widow's 
chamber,  {Kng.  Imw.)  in  Ixindon,  the  apparel  of  a 
widow  and  the  furniture  of  her  chamber,  left  by  her 
deceased  husband,  to  which  she  is  entitled.    Bouvier. 

Win'OW,  V.  a.      \i.  widowed  ;  pp.  widowing, 

WIDOWED.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  husband. 

In  this  city,  he 
Hath  iridowed  and  nnchilded  many  a  one. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  wife,  or  of  a  mate. 

Some  witlowed  songster  pours  his  plaint. 

3.  To  endow  with  a  widow-rite,     [r.] 

For  his  possessions. 
Although,  by  conflsojition.  they  arc  ouri. 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal, 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband. 

4.  To  strip  of  any  thing  good. 

Trt^s  of  their  shrivelled  fVuita 
Are  widowed. 

5.  To  survive ;  to  be  a  widow  to.     [r.] 

I,et  me  be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon,  and  widow 
them  nil.  Shak. 


American  widgeon. 


Shak. 
[R.] 


Shak. 


Philips. 


WiD'QW-BfiNCH,  n.  (Eng.  Imw.)  In  Sussex, 
a  share  which  a  widow  is  allnwed  of  her  hus- 
band's estate,  besides  her  jointure.  Wright. 

WId'QW-BIRD,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  common  name 
of  hard-billed,  seed-eating  birds  of  the  genus 
Vidua  ;  —  so  called,  probably,  from  their  sombre 
color.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WIDOWED  (wld'Sd),  p.  a.  Made  a  widow,  or 
being  in  the  state  of  a  widow. 

WId'OW-^R,  n.  A  man  who,  having  lost  his  wife 
by  death,  remains  single.  Sidney. 

wId'QW-PR-HOOD  (-had),  n.  The  state  of  a 
widower.  H.  W.  Hamilton. 

wTd'QW-HOOD  (-hftd),  n.  The  state  of  a  man 
whose  wife  is  dead,  or  of  a  woman  whose  hus- 
band is  dead;  —  mostly  applied  to  the  state  or 
condition  of  a  widow.  Bouvier. 

WID'QVV-H0NT'?R,  n.  One  who  courts  widows, 
in  order  to  secure  a  jointure.  Addison. 

wId'QW-LY  (wId'o-1?),  o.  Like  or  becoming  a 
widow.      *  Strickland. 

WID'OW— MAK'^IR,  n.  One  who  bereaves  women 
of  their  husbands.  Shak. 

WlD'9W-WAIL,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  of  low,  yel- 
lowish, evergreen  shrubs,  of  the  genus  Vneo- 
rum,  growing  in  hot,  dry,  and  barren  soils  in 
the  South  of  Europe  and  in  Madeira.    Loudon. 

WIdTH,  n.  Breadth;  broadness  ;  wideness.  "The 
width  of  many  a  gaping  wound."  Drayton. 

t  WID'U-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  widow.        Bale. 

WIELD  (w51d),  r.  a.  [Goth,  waldan,  gawaldan, 
to  govern  ;  A.  S.  wealdan  ;  Frs.  walda  ;  Ger. 
waUen  ;  Dan.  valte  ;  Sw.  valta.  — Finnish  wallit 
sema  ;  Lithuanian  wuldyte  ;  Russ.  wlodeti.]    [i 

wielded;  pp.  WIELDING,  WIELDED.] 

1.  To  use  with  full  command,  as  a  thing  not 
too  heavy  for  the  holder ;  to  sustain  and  move 
by  the  hand;  to  handle. 

He  worthiest,  after  him,  his  sword  to  wield.         Dryden. 
Argyll,  the  state's  whole  thunder  l>om  to  wield.        Pope. 

2.  To  manage  ;  to  make  use  of;  to  employ. 


He  will  find  that  to  wield  power  innocently  . 
of  no  small  skill  or  sliKht  care. 


, .  is  a  matter 
Barrow. 


3.  To  handle,  in  an  ironical  sense. 

Base  Hungarian  wight,  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield.     ShaJk. 

WIEl.D'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  wielded.  Fisfter. 
t  WIELD' ANCE.n.  The  act  of  wielding.  Bp.  HalL 
tWIELD'LpSS,  a.  Unmanageable.  Spenser. 
t  WIELD'SQME,  a.  Easy  to  be  wielded.  Golding. 
WIeLD'Y,  a.    That  may  be  wielded  ;  wieldable ; 

manageable,     [r.]  Johnson. 

WIeR' Y  (wir'e),  a.  1.  [A.  S.  war,  a  pool.]  t  Wet ; 

moist;  damp.  Shak. 

2.  [From  wire.]   Wiry. — See  Wiry.  I^w««. 

WIFE,  n. ;  pi.  wives.  [A.  S.  wif;  Dut.  try/;  Frs. 

wif;  Ger.  weib;  Dan.  viv;  tcel.  vtf.] 

1.  A  woman  simply;  —  so  applied  in  the 
compounds  good-triTc,  ale-tri/e,  &c.  Bacon. 

2.  A  man^  lawftil  consort ;  a  woman  who  has 
a  husband  ;  a  married  woman. 

The  wife,  where  danger  or  dishonor  lurks. 
Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays.  Milton. 
Wife's  equity,  (Law.)  the  equitable  right  or  claim  of 
a  married  woman  to  a  reasonable  and  adequate  pro- 
vision, by  way  of  settlement  or  otherwise,  out  of  her 
rhoses  in  action,  or  out  of  any  properly  of  liers  whirh 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancer)-,  for 
the  support  of  herself  and  her  children.  Burrilt. 

WIfE'HOOD  (-hfld),  n.    The  state  and  character 
of  a  wife,     [r.]  Beau,  if  Fl. 

WiFE'LpSS,  a.     Without  a  wife.  Chaucer. 

WiFE'-LIKE,  a.      Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or 
becoming  a  wife  ;  >vifely.  Shak. 

WIFE'LY,  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  becoming,  a  wife. 

With  all  the  tenderness  of  wifely  love.  Dryden. 

WTG.    [A.  S.  witf.]    A  termination  in  some  names 
of  men,  signifying  tear.  Gibson. 

WiG,  n.     [A  contraction  of  pertikt  or  periwig.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  head  usually  formed  of 
false  or  artificial  hair;  a  penike  ;  a  periwig. 

The  glorious  era  of  the  win  was  the  reign  of  I.onis  XIV. 
of  France,  when  a  mountain  of  curls  covered  the  head  and 
flowed  over  the  shoulders  of  gentlemen.  Fairholt. 

2.  t  A  sort  of  cake.  Ainsworth. 

3.  Among  fishermen,  an  old  seal.  Simmonds. 
WI^'EQN,  n.    See  Widgeon.  YarreU. 
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WiGGED  (wigd),  a.  Furnished  with,  or  wearing, 
a  wig.  Sydney  Smith. 

WIG'GLE  (wig'gl),  V.  n.  To  squirm  ;  to  wriggle ; 
to  stagger.     [Local.]  Wright.     HaUiwell. 

WIGHT  (wit),  n.  [Goth,  waiht ;  A.  S.  wuht,  loiht; 
Frs.  iSf  Dut.  wield,  a  little  child;  Old  Ger.  toiht, 
a  being,  a  creature ;  Ger.  wicht,  a  child.] 

1.  t  A  supernatural  being. 

The  poet  Homer  speaketh  of  no  garlands  and  chaplets  but 
due  to  the  celestial  and  heavenly  wiyhts.  JiuUand. 

2.  A  person  ;  a  being ;  a  creature ;  —  now  used 
only  in  irony  or  slight  contempt. 

Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight.  Shak, 

His  station  he  yielded  up  to  a  wight  as  disagreeable  as 

himself.  AUdtson. 

t  WIGHT  (wit),  a.    Swift;  nimble.  Spenser. 

t  wIght'LY,  ad.    Swiftly ;  nimbly.         Spenser. 

WIG'-MAK-^R,  n.  One  who  makes  wigs.  Johnson. 

WtG'WAM,  n.  The  hut  or  cabin  of  an  American 
Indian.  C.  Sprague., 

WlG'-WEAV-?R,  n.  A  weaver  or  manufacturer 
of  wigs ;  a  wig-maker.  Cowper. 

WIKE,  n.  A  temporary  mark  or  boundary,  as  of 
a  twig  or  branch  of  a  tree  :  — used  in  England 
in  setting  out  tithes ;  —  called  also  wieker. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

WILD,  a.  [A.  S.,  Frs.,  Dut.,  <Sf  Ger.  wild;  Dan. 
^  Sw.  vild;  Icel.  viUr.  — W.  gwylt.] 

1.  Not  tame  ;  not  domesticated ;  in  a  state  of 
nature ;  as,  "  A  wild  animal." 

All  beasts  of  the  earth  since  uHld.  JUillon. 

2.  Propagated  by  nature ;  not  cultivated.  "A 
Kild  tree."  _  Bacon. 

3.  Desert ;  dreary ;  uninhabited. 

A  forest  that  is  wild  and  cold.  Chaucei: 

4.  Savage  ;  ungoverned  ;   ferocious  ;  uncivil- 
ized ;  unrefined ;  —  used  of  persons  or  practices. 

They  . . .  live  in  a  wild  and  barbarous  manner.       Davies. 
None  there  make  stay 
But  savage  beasts,  or  men  as  wikt  as  they.  Waller, 

6.  Turbulent;  extravagant;  irregular. 

His  passions  and  his  virtues  lie  confused, 
And  mixed  together  in  so  wild  a  tumult. 
That  the  whole  man  is  quite  disfigured  in  him.  Addixon. 

6.  Inconstant ;  mutable  ;  fickle  ;  changeful. 

Tn  the  ruling  passion,  there  alone. 

The  wild  are  constant  and  the  cunning  known.      Pope. 

7.  Uncouth  ;  strange  ;  fantastic.     "  Wild  in 
their  attire."  Shak. 

8.  Inordinate  ;  loose  ;  dissipated  ;  licentious. 

A  fop  well  dressed,  extravagant,  and  wild,  Dryden, 

9.  Done  or  made  without  any  consistent  order 
or  plan.  "  A  very  wild  world.' 


Woodward. 


With  mountains  as  with  weapons  armed,  they  make 
Wild  work  in  heaven.  Milton, 

10.  Springing  from  mere  fancy;  fanciful.  "A 
toild,  speculative  project."  Swift, 

H.  Applied  to  the  countenance  when  not  in 
harmony  with  the  condition  of  the  individual, 
and  indicating  strong  mental  emotion.  "  A  wild 
look."  Dunglison. 

jgEg-  It  is  used  as  an  epithet,  forming  the  names  of 
many  plants,  implying  that  they  grow  without  culti- 
vation ;  as,  wild  olive. 

Syn.  — See  Extravagant. 

WILD,  n.  A  desert;  a  tract  uncultivated  and 
desolate  ;  a  barren  region  ;  a  wilderness. 

You  raised  these  hallowed  walls;  the  desert  smiled, 

And  paradise  was  opened  in  the  wiUl,  Pope. 

WILD'-BA^-JL,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
labiate  plants  of  the  genus  Clinopodium.  Loudon. 

WILD'— BEAN,  n.  (Bot.)  A  common  name  of 
Apios  tuherosa,  a  perennial  herb  bearing  edi- 
ble, nutritious  tubers  on  underground  shoots  ; 
ground-nut.  Gray, 

WILD'-BOAR,  n.  iZoDl,)  A  wild  animal  of  the 
ho^  kind,  from  which  the  common  domesticated 
swme  is  derived  ;  Sus  serofa. 

jB^Tlie  wild-boar  is  still  an  inhabitant  of  many  of 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  hut  no  longer 
exists  in  a  natural  state  in  the  British  Islands.  As  a 
beast  of  the  chase,  the  wild-boar  is  held  in  high  repute 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  and  India.    Eng.  Cyc.  Baird. 

WILD'-BORN,  a.    Bom  in  a  wild  state.     Clarke. 

WrLD'-BU-GL6s,n.  {Bot,)  The  common  name  of 
weed-like  plants  of  the  genus  Lycopsis,  Loudon. 


wIld'-CAt,  n.  {Zonl.) 
A  ferocious,  feline 
animal,  from  which 
the  domestic  cat  was 
formerly  supposed  to 
be  descended  ;  Fells 
catus.  Baird,  wiid-c'aX 

WILD'-CHER-RV,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  certain  species  of  Prunus,  as  of  Prunus 
Pennsylvanica,  or  wild  red  cherry,  and  of  Pru- 
nus serotina,  or  wild  black  cherry,  which  fur- 
nishes a  valuable  timber  to  the  cabinet-maker  : 
—  the  fruit  of  these  species  of  Prunus.      Gray. 

WILD'-CU'CUM-BgR,  n.     A  plant.  Miller. 

WiLD'-CC'M-IN,  w.  {Bot.)  An  umbelliferous 
plant  of  the  genus  Lagascia.  Loudon. 

WIL'DgR,  V,  a.     [From  wild  or  wilder,]    [i.  wiL- 

DEKEU  ;  JSp.xWILDERING,  WILDEKED.]     To  lose 

or  puzzle,  as  in  an  unknown  or  pathless  tract ; 
to  perplex  ;  to  embarrass  ;  to  bewilder,     [k.] 

The  night  has  wildered  us,  and  we  are  fallen 

Among  their  foremost  tents.  Dryden. 

WIl'D^R-NESS,  n,  [A.  S.  wild-deora-nesse ;  Dut. 
wildernes,  —  "A  wilderness  is  a  wilcl-deer-ness  ; 
deer  being  a  general  name  for  beasts  of  all 
kinds."     Dean  Iloare.'] 

1.  A  desert ;  a  tract  of  solitude  ;  a  dreary, 
uncultivated  region  ;  a  wild. 

AH  is  still  and  silent  like  the  fearful  horror  in  desert  »>i7- 
demess,  Holland, 

The  land  she  saw  no  more  appear, 
But  a  wild  wildei-ness  of  waters  deep.  Spenser, 

2,  t  State  or  quality  of  being  wild  or  disorderly. 

Such  a  warped  slip  of  wildemeaa 

Ne'er  issued  from  his  blood.  Shak, 

These  paths  and  bowers  doubt  not  but  our  joint  hands 
Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease.  Milton. 

WILD'-EYED  (-Id),  o.  Having  eyes  which  look 
wild.  Clarke, 

WILD'FIRE,  n.  A  composition  of  inflammable 
materials,  very  hard  to  be  extinguished  ;  Greek 
fire.  —  See  Greek-fihe.  Bacon. 

WILD'-FoWl,  n.  Wild  birds  that  are  hunted  as 
game.  Arbuthnot. 

WlLD'-9ER'MAN-D?R,  n.    A  plant.  Crabb. 

WILD'-GOOSE,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  goose 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  common  domestic 
goose  ;  Anser  ferus,  Yai-rell. 

4eg~  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  other  spe- 
cies of  tiie  goose  ;  namely,  Anser  segetum,  and  Anser 
albifrons.     Yarrell. 

WILD'-GOOSE-CHASE',  n.  A  vain,  foolish  pur- 
suit or  enterprise,  as  of  something  as  unlikely 
to  be  caught  as  the  wild-goose.  Fletcher. 

WILD'-H6N-?Y,  n.  Honey  that  is  obtained  in 
the  woods.  Clarke. 

WILD'-IN'DI-g6,  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant 
fotind  in  the  woods  and  dry  barren  uplands  in 
all  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  and  yielding  a  pale-blue 
coloring  substance  greatly  inferior  to  indigo ; 
Baptisia  tinctoria.  Wood  Sg  Bache. 

WILD'ING,  n.     1.  A  wild,  sour  apple. 

Ten  ruddy  mldings  in  the  wood  I  found.  Dryden. 

2.  A  wild  plant  or  tree.  Holland. 

WILD'— lAnd,  n.  Land  which  has  never  been 
settled  and  cultivated ;  forest.  [U.  S.]   Bartlett. 

WILD'-LTc'O-RICE  (-llk'o-rts),  n.  (Bot,)  A  legu- 
minous West  Indian  plant,  the  roots  of  which 
are  used  like  those  of  licorice  ;  Abrus  precato- 
rius.  Loudon. 

WILD'LY,  ad,  1.  Tn  a  wild  or  uncultivated  man- 
ner; without  cultivation. 

That  which  grows  wildly  of  itself  is  worth  nothing.        More, 

2.  Without  tameness.  Johnson. 

3.  With  perturbation  or  distraction ;  with 
disorder  ;  disorderly.    "  Looking  wildly."  Shak. 

Start  not  so  wildly  from  my  ntfair.  Shak, 

4.  Without  judgment  or  attention ;  without 
thought  or  regard  ;  heedlessly.  Shak. 

5.  Capriciously;  irrationally;  extravagantly. 
"  So  wiMly  sceptical."  Wilkins. 

6.  Irregularly.     "  Wildly  wanton."  Dryden. 

WILD'NpSS,w.  1.  The  quality  or  the  sUte  of  being 
wild ;  rudeness ;  disorder,  like  that  of  unculti- 
vated ground.    "  Wildness  of  the  wood."  Prior. 


2.  Irregularity  of  conduct  or  manners  ;  loose, 
ness.     "  The  wildness  of  his  youth."  iihuk, 

3.  Savageness  ;  brutality.  Sidney. 

4.  The  state  of  an  untamed  animal ;'  ferity  ; 
—  opposed  to  tameness.  Johnson. 

5.  Uncultivated  state,  as  of  a  plant.    Dryden, 

6.  Deviation  or  departure  from  a  settled 
course  or  an  established  rule  ;  irregularity. 

A  delirium  is  but  a  short  wildness  of  the  imagination.  Walls, 

7.  Alienation  of  mind ;  insanity.  Shak, 

WILD'-OAT,  n.  {Bot.)  1.  A  species  of  oat,  re- 
markable for  the  length  of  time  the  grain  will 
lie  in  the  soil  and  retain  its  vegetative  powers ; 
Arena  fatua.  Where  it  abounds  naturally,  it 
is  an  inveterate  weed.  Loudon. 

2.  pi.  A  name  given  to  the  tall,  oat-like,  soft 
grass,  Arrenatherum  avenaceum.    Farm.  Ency. 

3.  pi.  Youthful  pranks  and  follies.  [Collo- 
quial.] 

To  sow  one's  wild  oats,  to  pass  through  a  season  of 
dissipation,  as  a  young  man.  HaUiwell. 

WiLD'-OL-lVE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Elceagnus.  Miller. 

WILD'-PLAN-TAIN,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  the  tropical  plants  Cunna  Indica, 
Canna  patens,  and  Canua  coccinea,  the  large, 
tough  leaves  of  which  are  used  as  envelopes  for 
articles  of  commerce.  Loudon. 

WTlD'-RICE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  large  and  often  reed- 
like water-grass,  growing  along  the  swampy 
borders  of  streams  and  in  shallow  water,  in  the 
U.  S. ;  Zizania  aqiiatica  ;  —  called  also  Indian- 
rice,  and  water-oats.  The  grain  is  gathered  fot 
food  by  the  North- Western  Indians. 

At  tlio  time  of  our  visit,  wild-rice  was  growing  abundantly 
over  almost  the  whole  surface  of  Lake  Koshkonong,  givii>g 
to  it  more  the  appearance  of  a  meadow  than  a  lake.  Laphatii, 

WiLD'-KOCK-gT,  n.    A  perennial  plant.    Crabb. 

WILD'-R0§E'MA-RY,  n.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen 
shrub  ;  Andromeda  polifolia.  Loudon. 

WILDS,  n.  {Agric.)  The  part  of  a  plough  by 
whicn  it  is  drawn.     [Local.]  Wright. 

WiLD'-SER-VJCE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  haw- 
thorn ;  Cratmgus  torminaUs.  Loudon. 

WILD'-TAN-^Y,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  cinque- 
foil  ;  Potentiila  anserina.  Loudon. 

WiLE,  n.  [A.  S.  wile;  Icel.  villa,  error. —See 
Guile.]  A  deceit ;  a  fraud  ;  a  trick  ;  a  strata- 
gem ;  subtlety  ;  cunning ;  a  sly,  artful  practice. 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war;  of  witei'. 
More  uncxpert,  I  boast  not;  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need.  Milton. 

t  WILE,  V.  a.    To  deceive ;  to  beguile.     Spenser. 

WIl'Fi)l,  o.    1.  twilling;  done  or  suffered  by 

design  ;  voluntary.  Foxe. 

2,  Exerting  the  will  capriciously  or  through 

motives  merely  in  itself;  stubborn;  obstiiiate; 

contumacious ;  perverse ;  self-willed.      Milton. 

WIL'FUL-LY,  ad.  1.  f  Willing  by  design;  on 
purpose. 

Christ  shed  out  wilfully  for  man's  life  the  blood  that  was 
in  his  veins.  roxe, 

2.  Obstinately;  stubbornly.  Tilbtson. 

w1l'Fx)l-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  wilful ;  obstinacy ;  stubbornness.      Shak. 

WI'LJ-LY,  ad.  By  stratagem ;  slyly  ;  fraudulently. 

WI'LJ-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
wily ;  guile  ;  cunning  ;  craftiness.  Howelt. 

WILK,  n.    See  Whelk.  Drayton. 

WiLL,  n.  [Goth,  wilja  ;  A.  S.  wil/a ;  Dut.  wil, 
wille  ;  Ger.  wille ;  Dan.  villie ;  Sw.  rilje ;  Icel. 
vili.  —  G&e\.  aill;  Ir.  ai7,  — Slav,  wolia,  wola. 
—  Gr.  liovlfi.  —  "  The  L.  voluntas  is  nearly  re- 
lated to  this  word."    Bostcorth.] 

1.  The  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  desire  and  purpose,  or  determine  to  do  or  to 
forbear,  an  action  ;  power  of  determination. 

Kvcrv  man  is  conscious  of  a  power  to  determine  in  thinM 
which  be  conceives  to  depend  upon  his  determmation.  lo 
this  power  we  give  the  name  of  will, 

2.  Act  of  willing ;  volition ;  determination. 

Is  it  her  nature,  or  is  it  her  will. 

To  be  so  cruel  to  an  humble  foe?  ajien-^er. 

3.  Discretion  ;  pleasure,     [k.] 

Go,  then,  the  guilty  at  thy  will  chastise.  P"!'^ 
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4.  Command;  direction;  behest. 

At  hia  will  the  south  wind  bloweth.  Ecckt.  xliil.  16. 

5.  Disposition  ;  inclination ;  desire. 

Ood  taki'8  men  8  hearty  dcHircn  and  will,  inatcnd  of  the 
deed,  where  they  have  nut  |K>wer  t<>  t\ilHl  it;  but  he  never 
took  the  bare  deed  instead  ot  the  will.  Jiaxttr. 

6.  Power ;  government ;  control. 

lie  had  his  will  of  his  maid  before  he  could  go:  he  had  the 
mastery  of  his  parents  ever  since  he  could  prattle;  and  why, 
now  he  is  grown  up,  must  he  be  restrained  ir  Locke. 

7.  {Law.)  An  instrument  in  writing,  execut- 
ed in  form  of  law,  by  which  a  person  makes  a 
disposition  of  his  property,  to  take  etlect  after 
his  death  ;  testament ;  devise.  Burrill. 

The  tirst  will  of  a  sovereign  of  England  on  record,  is  that 
of  Hichard  II.  in  13Uy.  fulleyn. 

Freedom  uftke  will.    See  FREE-WILL Good  will, 

favor ;  kindness :  —  right  intention.  —  lU-will,  malice  ; 
malignity.  See  Ill-will. —  WiU  voith  a  toiap,  Jack 
vith  a  lantern..     See  J  ACK. 

Syn.  —  A  will,  when  it  operates  upon  personal  prop- 
erty, Is  sometimes  called  a  testament,  and  when  U|)on 
real  estate,  a  devise  ;  hut  the  more  general  denomina- 
tion uf  the  instrument,  embracing  equally  real  and 
|>ers(>nal  estate,  is  that  of  last  will  and  testament.  Of 
these  several  terms,  it  may  be  observed  that  "  testa- 
ment^' is  directly  derived  trom  tlie  testaine.ntum  of  the 
civil  law,  and  though  formerly  distinguished  from  a 
will,  as  Importing  the  appointment  of  an  executor,  and 
as  particularly  applicable  to  personal  propeity,  is  now 
eeiierally  used  as  synonymous  with  it,  or  rather  it 
may  be  said  to  be  comparatively  disused,  except  in 
connection  with  loill.  A  leill  may  contain  several  (ie- 
riiM.  — See  Testament.  Burrill. 

U'I[jL,  v.  a.  [Goth,  vilja ;  A.  S.  icillan  ;  Dut.  toil- 
Inn;  Ger.  wollen;  Dan.  villc;  Sw.  tt^a.  —  Gr. 
lioUoiiat ;  L.  volo ;  It.  volere  ;  Fr.  vouloir.  — 
Sansc.  var,  to  choose.]  [/  will,  thou  will- 
EST,  he  wills  or  willeth  :  — i.  willed  ;  pp. 
willing,  willed.^ 

1.  To  determine  m  the  mind ;  to  desire. 

This  discovers  to  us  the  expedient  of  a  steadiness  ^pd  con- 
sistency of  conduct,  and  renders  the  having  witletl  a  tiling  a 
motive  with  us  to  will  it  still,  until  some  cogent  reason  shall 
occur  to  the  contrary.  Scwc/i. 

2.  To  be  inclined  or  resolved  to  have,    [r.] 
There,  there,  Hortcnsio;  will  you  any  wife?  iSAait. 

3.  To  command ;  to  direct ;  to  enjoin. 

Man  was  trilled  to  love  his  enemies.  S/tal: 

His  majesty  willed  that  they  should  attend.      Clarendon. 

4.  To  dispose  of  by  will  or  testament.  Smart. 

WILL,  V.  n.  To  dispose  of  effects  by  will.  Brande. 

WILL,  V.  auxiliary  arid  defective,  [t.  would. — 
Present  I  will,  thou  W'ilt,  he  will.]  It  is 
used  as  one  of  the  two  signs  of  the  future  tense, 
the  other  being  shaU. — See  Shall. 

KS"  WM  in  the  first  person  promises  or  threatens  ; 
as,  "  I  or  we  will  do  it '' ;  in  the  second  and  third  per- 
sons, for  tlie  most  part,  it  merely  foretells  ;  as,  "  You, 
he,  or  they  will  do  it." 

Master,  go  on,  and  I  irill  follow  thee.  Shak. 

Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  the  whole  world?  Shak. 

This  child  I  to  myself  will  take.  Wonlnworl/i. 

49~  It  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  may  or 
may  be.    "  Be  that  as  it  will."    .Addison. 

«**  "  It  [wiW]  is  one  of  the  signs  of  tlie  future 
tense,  of  which  ft  is  ditticuit  to  show  or  limit  the  sig- 
nification. I  will  come,  I  am  determined  to  come,  im- 
porting choice.  — 'I'hou,  wilt  come.  It  must  he  that  thou 
must  come,  importing  necessity  ;  or.  It  shall  ho  that 
thou  Shalt  come,  importing  choice.  — IVilt  thou,  come  7 
Hast  thou  determined  to  come?  importing  choice. — 
lie  will  come.  He  is  resolved  to  come  ;  or.  It  must  he 
that  he  must  come,  importing  either  choice  or  neces- 
sity.—  It  will  come,  It  must  be  that  it  must  come,  im- 
porting necessity.  —  The  plural  follows  the  analogy 
of  the  singular."     Dr.  Johnson.  —  See  SHALL. 

Wll/LpM-iTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  brittle  mineral,  of 
a  whitish  or  greenish-yellow  color ;  when  purest, 
transparent  to  opaque,  occurring  in  crystals,  and 
also  in  grains,  or  massive,  and  consisting  of 
silica  and  oxide  of  zinc.  "  Dana. 

WILL'^R,  n.    One  who  wills.  Barrour. 

WlL'LIAM^-iTE  (wTl'ysimz-Ite),  n.  (Mn.)  A  va- 
riety of  serpentine.  Dana. 

WILL'JNG,  o.     [Dan.  <^  Sw.  rt%.  —  See  Will.] 

1.  Inclined  to  any  thing;  desirous;  not  dis- 
posed to  refuse  ;  not  averse  ;  prone. 

,  Can  any  man  trust  a  better  support,  under  affliction,  than 
the  friendship  of  Omnipotence,  who  Is  both  able  and  willing. 
and  knows  how,  to  relieve  him?  Hentleji. 

A  man  is  willing  to  do  what  he  has  no  aversion  to  do.  or 
What  he  has  some  desire  to  do,  though  perhaps  he  has  not 
the  opportunity.  JJr.  Keid. 

2.  Ready  ;  prompt  to  comply.  Shak. 


3.  Chosen  ;  received  voluntarily. 

In  willing  chains  and  sweet  captivity.  Milton. 

4.  Spontaneous  ;  voluntary. 

No  spouts  of  blood  run  willing  from  a  tree.  Dryden. 

5.  Consenting  ;  assenting  ;  cheerful. 

Ilow  can  hearts  not  free  serve  wilting?  Milton. 

i^- See  Cheerful,  Heady,  Voluntary. 

WILL'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  wills  ;  act  of 
exercising  the  will ;  volition.  Dr.  Reid. 

WiLL'ING-HEART'jpD,  o.  Well-disposed  ;  well- 
inclined,     [r.]  Ex.  xxxv.  22. 

WiLL'JNG-LY,  ad.  Without  reluctance;  with 
one's  own  consent;  spontaneously;  voluntarily. 

I  might,  perhaps,  leave  something  so  written  to  aftcrtinies, 
as  they  should  not  wUlinyti)  let  it  die.  Milton. 

WlLL'lNG-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  willing;  consent;  ready  compliance. 

WIl'LQCK,  n.     (Ornith.)  A  sea-fowl.     Kingaley. 

WiL'LOW  (wTl'liS),  n.  [A.  S.  welig  ;  Dut.  tcilf/e.'] 
(Dot.)  The  common  name  of  trees  of  the  genus 
Salix,  of  which  there  are  many  species,  most  of 
which  are  limited  in  their  range  to  the  temper- 
ate regions  of  Europe  and  America.       Lottdon. 

Their  harps  upon  the  neighboring  willows  hung.      Frior. 

wIl'LOW,  a.  Made  of  willow;  as,  "A  mllow 
basket." 

Tell  him,  in  hope  he  11  prove  a  widower  shortly, 

I  wear  the  willow  garland  fur  his  sake.  Sliak, 

WIl'LOVV,  n.  A  machine  or  apparatus  for  clear- 
ing cotton  and  opening  its  fibres,  consisting  of 
a  box  or  case  containing  a  conical  wooden  beam 
studded  with  spikes,  and  passing  between  other 
spikes  fixed  in  the  case  or  cover  of  the  machine. 
—  See  Willy.  Tomlinson. 

WTl'LOWED  (wll'lod),  a.  Aboundhig  with,  or 
containing,  willows.  "WiUowedvaeads."  Collins. 

No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  wiUowed  shore.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

wIl'LOW— gAlL,  n.  An  excrescence  on  the 
leaves  of  willows,  made  by  an  insect.      Wright. 

wIl'LOW-HERB  (wll'lo-erb),  n.  (Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
Epilobium.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WIl'LOW-ING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  clean- 
ing and  separating  the  fibres  of  wool  or  of  cot- 
ton, by  passing  them  through  a  willow  or  a 
willy.  —  See  Willy.  Tomlinson. 

wIl'LOW-Ish,  a.    Like  the  willow.  Walton. 

wIl'LOW-LARK,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  sedge-war- 
bler or  sedge-bird  ;  Salicaria  phragmites.  Booth. 

WlL'LOW-TUFT'?D,  a.  Tufted  with  willows. 
"  The  willow-tufted  bank."  Goldsmith. 

Wf  L'LOW-WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  a 
species  oi  Lysimachia,oi  loo&e-strUe. Ainsworth. 

VVIl'LOW-WORT  (-wUrt),  n.     A  plant.      Miller. 

WIL'LOW-Y,  a.    Abounding  with  willows.  Gray. 

WlLL'-WITH-A-W!sP,  n.  Jack-with-a-lantern ; 
i'piis-fatuus ;  —  written  also  WiU-o^ -the-wisp.  — 
See  foNis-FATUUS.  Gay. 

t  wTLL'-WOR'SiqP  (-wUr'-),  n.  Voluntary  or 
supererogatory  adoration.  Col.  ii.  23. 

tWlLL'-WOR'SHIP-P^R  (-wUr'-),  n.  One  who 
practises  will-worship.  Bp.  Taylor. 

wTL'LY,  n.  A  machine  for  cleaning  wool,  and 
separating  its  fibres,  consisting  of  a  cylinder 
armed  with  spikes  projecting  from  it  in  a  spiral 
direction  round  its  circumference,  and  enclosed 
in  a  case.  Tomlinson. 

tfS"  "  The  word  willy  or  tirilly  is  a  corruption  of 
the  willow  of  the  cotton  manufacture  ;  and  this,  again, 
is  prohahly  a  corruption  of  winnow,  the  action  of  the 
machine  being  to  separate  impurities  from  the  wool  ; 
but,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  first  willow- 
ing  machine  was  made  of  mllou)  wood,  whence  the 
name."     ToTnlinaon. 

WlL'LY-lNG-MA-<?HlNE',n.  A  willy.  Simtnonds. 

t  WIl'SQME,  a.    Wilful.  Prompt.  Part. 

tWiL'SQME-Nfess,  n.    Obstinacy.         Wickliffe. 

WIlT,  t\  n.  [Dut.  *  Ger.  welkm,  to  wither.  —  See 
Welk.]     p.  wilted;  pp.  wiltino,  wilted.] 


To  droop  ;  to  begin  to  wither,  as  plants  or  flow, 
ers  cut  or  plucked  olf.  lloUoway. 

iliss  Amy  pinned  a  flower  to  her  breasts  and,  when  •h« 
died,  she  lield  the  wiltril  fragments  close  in  her  hand.     Jmld. 

4f^  A  word  common  in  the  United  .'(tateM,  and  pro- 
vincial in  England,  where  wrlk  and  welt  are  uaed  in 
the  same  huiisu.  —  "  'I'u  trt7(,  fur  witJirr,  spoken  o( 
green  herbs  ur  flowers,  is  a  general  word."     Hay. 

WILT,  t?.  o.   To  cause  to  droop  or  wither.  Clarke. 

WlLT,  V.  defect  ire,  2d  person,  from  will. 

WIL'TQN-CAR'PCT,  n.  A  kind  of  carpet,  being 
the  same  as  Brussels  carpeting,  with  toe  excep- 
tion that  it  has  the  loops  cut,  thus  forming  a 
pile  or  velvet ;  —  so  callea  because  made  at  \t  il- 
ton,  England.  Tomlinson. 

WIL'U-Ite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  lime  garnet, 
of  a  greenish  color,  occurring  near  the  river 
Wilni  in  Siberia.  Dana. 

WI'LY,  a.  Full  of  wiles  or  stratagem  ;  fraudu- 
lent ;  insidious  ;  subtle  ;  artful ;  cunning  ;  sly 

I  marked  her  wily  messenger  afar. 

And  saw  him  skulking  in  the  closest  walks.    Johnton. 

Syn.  — See  Cunning,  Subtle. 

tWiM'BLE,  o.    Active;  nimble.  Spenser. 

wIm'BLE,  n.  An  instrument  for  boring  holes, 
turned  by  a  handle.  —  See  Gimlet.        Dryden. 

t  wIm'BLE,  v.  a.  To  bore ;  to  perforate.  IJerberl. 

VVIM'BRPL,  w.     (Omi<A.)  A  whimbrel.     Wright. 

WIm'PLE,  n.  [Dut.  if  Ger.  tcimpel,  a  pennon,  a 
pendant ;  Dan.  vimpel.  —  W.  gtoempl,  a  wimple. 
—  Old  Fr.  guimple ;  Fr.  guimpe,  a  neck-hand- 
kerchief.] 

1.  In  female  costume,  a  covering  of  silk  or 
linen  for  the  neck,  chin,  and  sides  of  the  face, 
worn  as  an  out-door  covering.  Fairhot. 

JKS^  "  It  was  bound  on  the  forehead  by  a  fillet  of 
gold,  jewelled,  or  of  silk.  It  is  retained  in  the  con- 
ventual costume  of  the  present  day."    FairholL. 

The  veil  and  the  wimple  were  two  different  articles  in  th« 
dress  of  a  nun.  WarfOn, 

2.  A  flag  or  streamer.  Weale. 

3.  A  kind  of  plant.  Johnson, 

t  WlM'PLE,  r.  a.  1.  To  draw  down,  as  a  hood  or 
veil.     "  A  veil  that  wimpled  was."  Spenser. 

2.  To  move  in  a  winding  way ;  to  meander. 

Where  wimpling  waters  make  (heir  way,  Hamtay. 

WIN,  V.  a.  [Goth,  winnan,  to  bear,  to  endure ; 
A.  S.  winnan,  to  struggle,  to  win  ;  Dut.  winnen  ; 
Ger.  gwinnen ;  Frs.  winna  ;  Dan.  rinde ;  Sw. 
tinna.]     [».  won  ;  pp.  winning,  won.J 

1.  To  gain  by  conquest,  or  in  competition. 

The  town  of  Gaza,  where  the  enemy  lay  encamped,  waa 

not  so  strong  but  it  might  be  icon.  Kitolles. 

Im|)els  the  flying  car,  and  wins  the  course.        Vrytlen. 

2.  To  obtain  ;  to  gain ;  to  procure ;  to  earn ; 
to  acquire  ;  to  get. 

The  wolf,  whose  suckling  twins 
The  unlettered  plougliboy  pities,  when  he  iru»» 
The  casual  treasure  from  the  furrowed  soil.     WordtwortK. 

Syn.  —  See  Acquire,  Conciliate,  Get. 

w!n,  v.  n.    1.  To  gain  the  victory ;  to  succeed. 

Nor  is  it  anght  but  just. 
That  he  who  in  debate  of  truth  hath  looii 
Should  win  in  arms.  Milton, 

2.  To  gain  ground,  favor,  or  influence  ;  —  fol- 
lowed by  on  or  upon. 

The  rabble  will  in  time  irm  iqmmi  power.  Skak. 

WiNCE,  V.  n.      [W.  gtcingo.']     \i.  winced  ;  pp. 

WINCING,  WINCED.] 

1.  To  twist  or  turn  with  some  violence,  as 
from  pain  or  uneasiness  ;  to  flinch  ;  to  start. 

I  will  sit  as  quiet  *»  a  lamb: 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  winct,  nor  spt'ak  a  word.  Shak. 

2.  tTo  kick  as  a  horse  impatient  of  a  rider, 
or  of  pain.    "  My  horse  will  wince."   B.  Jonxon. 

Whv  dost  thou  persecute  m«  ?  It  is  hard  foi  thre  to  mace 
against  the  prick.  Acts  xxvi.  14.  Cdafs  7'raM. 

WlNCE,  n.     A  wincing-machinc.  I're. 

WINCE'-PIT,  n.     A  pit  or  trough  in  which  calico 
is  washed  in  process  of  manufacture.  TomHnaon. 
WIN9'5R,  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  winces. 
WlN'C^Y,  n.    Linsey-woolsey.  Simmonds. 

WiNCH,  n.     [A.  S.  wince."] 

1.  A  bent  handle  or  rectangular  lever,  for 
turning  a  wheel,  grindstone,  *c.  Brande. 

2.  A  kick  given  in  impatience  or  fretfulness, 
as  bv  a  horse.  Skelton. 
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3.  {Naut.)  A  purchase  formed  by  a  horizontal 
spindle  or  shaft  with  a  wheel  or  crank  at  the 
end.  Dana. 

WINCH,  V.  n.  [i.  winched;  pp.  winching, 
WINCHED.]  To  twist,  turn,  or  kick  with  impa- 
tience ;  to  wince.  Shak. 

WTN'CHpS-TgR,  a.  Noting  a  standard  English 
dry  measure,  originally  kept  at  Winchester  in 
England,  and  used  till  1826,  when  the  imperial 
bushel  was  introduced. 

j^- "  The  Winchester  bushel  is  181  inches  wide, 
and  8  inches  deep,  and  contains  2150.42  cubic  inches  ; 
while  the  imperial  standard  bushel  contains  2218.1907 
cubic  inches."     Simmonds. 

WINg'lNG-MA-^HiNE',  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
dyer's  reel,  which  is  suspended  horizontally  by 
the  ends  of  its  iron  axis  in  bearings  over  the 
vat,  so  that  the  line  of  the  axis,  being  placed 
over  the  middle  partition  in  the  copper,  will 
permit  the  piece  of  cloth,  which  is  wound  on 
the  reel,  to  descend  alternately  into  either  com- 
partment of  the  bath,  according  as  it  is  turned  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left ;  —  called  also  vdnce.  lire. 

V/lN'CO-PIPE,  n.  A  small  red  flower,  which,  open- 
ing in  the  morning,  bodes  a  fair  day.  Bacon. 
jg®=-  This  answers  to  the  description  of  the  pimper- 
nel, or  poor  man's  weather-glass,  a  little  trailing-plant 
{.Hnairallis  arcensis)  with  brick-red  flowers,  which 
jiener'ally  open  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  close  in 
the  afternoon,  and  also  refuse  to  expand  in  rainy 
weather.    Eag.  Cyc. 

WIND  [wind  or  wind,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Cob- 
bin;  wind,  P.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wb.  Kenrick'],  n. 
[Goth,  vinds;  A.  S.,  Dut.,  4,  Ger.  ichid-,  Dan.  Sg 
Sw.  vind  ;  Icel.  vindr.  —  W.  gicynt.  —  Sansc. 
vayn,  vata.  —  L.  ventiis ;  It.  vento  ;  Sp.  viento ; 
Fr.  vent.  —  From  Ger.  wehan,  to  blow;  part. 
wehand,  blowing,  contracted  wind.    Adelung.] 

1.  Air  in  motion ;  a  natural  movement  of  a 
portion  of  the  atmosphere  from  one  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  to  another ;  a  natural  cur- 
rent of  air. 

To  pass  by  other  considerations  whereby  I  might  demon- 
strate the  winds  to  be  the  infinite  Creator's  work,  I  shall  insist 
only  upon  their  great  usefulness  to  the  world.  And  so  great 
is  their  use,  anaof  such  absolute  necessity  are  tliey  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  atmosphere,  that  all  the  world  would  be  poi- 
soned without  those  agitations  thereof.  Derham. 

4®=  The  primary  cause  of  winds  is  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  heat,  at  different  parts  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, or  in  different  regions  of  the  atmosphere  of  equal 
elevation,  which  occasions  variations  of  density  and 
consequently  of  weight  in  the  air.  The  colder  and 
heavier  air  displaces  the  warmer  and  lighter  air,  and 
is  itself  replaced  by  other  air.  The  motions  thus  ori- 
ginating are  variously  modified  by -the  earth's  rota- 
tion, and  by  numerous  other  causes.    Hutton. 

2.  t  Direction  of  the  wind  from  a  particular 
point  of  the  compass. 

The  people  of  Bru^res  and  Antwerp  perfected  that  excel- 
lent invention  [the  compass],  adding  twenty-four  other  sub- 
ordinate winds  or  points.  lleylin. 

3.  Breath ;  power  or  act  of  respiration. 
"  Shortness  of  wind  in  pursy  old  men."  Temple. 

It  stopped  at  once  the  passage  of  his  wind.  Dnjden. 

4.  Air  put  in  motion  by  some  artificial  means. 

As  in  an  organ,  from  one  blast  otwind 

To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  soundboard  breathes.   Milton. 

5.  Breath  modulated  by  an  instrument  or  by 
the  vocal  organs. 

Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind; 

Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  u'ind.    Dryden. 

6.  Air  impregnated  wth  scent,     [r.] 

A  pack  of  dog-fish  had  him  in  the  wind.  Swift. 

7.  Flatulence  ;  air  in  the  alimentary  tube. 

It  turns 
■Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wind.  Milton. 

8.  A  sort  of  disease  in  sheep.  Clarke. 
i8®-  "  These  two   modes  of   pronunciation    have 

been  long  contending  for  superiority,  till  at  last  the 
former  [wind]  seems  to  have  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, except  in  the  territories  of  rhyme.  .  .  .  Mr.  Sher- 
idan tells  us  that  Swift  used  to  jeer  those  who  pro- 
nounced wind  with  the  i  short  by  saying,  '  I  have  a 
great  mtnd  to /Inrf  why  you  pronounce  it  vHnd.^  A 
very  illiberal  critic  retorted  this  upon  Mr.  Sheridan 
by  saying,  '  If  I  may  be  so  hoold,  I  should  be  glad  to 
be  tooZd  why  jrau  pronounce  it  ffoold.'  .  .  .  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan and  Mr.  Scott  give  the  same  preference  to  the 
first  sound  of  this  word  that  I  have  done.  Dr.  Ken- 
rick and  Mr.  Barclay  give  only  the  short  sound.  Mr. 
Perry  joins  them  in  this  sound,  hut  says  in  dramatic 
scenes  it  has  the  long  one.  Mr.  Nares  says  it  has  cer- 
tainly the  short  sound  in  common  usage,  but  that  all 
our  best  poets  rhyme  it  with  mind,  kind,  &c."  Walker. 


;8Eg=-"  In  common  conversation,  we  pronounce  the 
i  in  wind  like  the  i  in  bit;  in  rehearsing  or  declama- 
tion, however,  we  pronounce  it  like  the  i  in  bite." 
JJr.  Latham. 

Between  wind  and  water,  {^Jfaut.)  applied  to  that  part 
of  a  ship's  bottom  which  is  frequently  brought  above 
the  water  by  her  agitation  when  at  sea.  Mar.  Diet. — 
Fourwinds,  winds  blowing  from  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass.  —  Periodical  or  stated  winds, 
winds  that  constantly  return  at  certain  times  ;  as  the 
shifting  trade  winds  which  blow  from  one  point  during 
certain  mouths  of  the  year,  and  from  the  contrary  point 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Hutton.  —  To  carry  the  wind.  {Man.) 
to  toss  the  nose  as  high  as  the  ears,  as  a  horse.  Wright. 
—  Togo  down  the  wind,  to  decay  ;  to  be  unsuccessful. 
"  He  went  down  the  wind  still."  L'Estrange. —  To  get 
wind,  to  become  known.  —  '/'«  take  or  have  the  wind,  to 
gain  or  have  the  advantage  or  upper  hand.  "Coun- 
sellors will  but  take  the  wind  of  him."     Bacon The 

wind's  eye,  (JVaut.)  the  direct  point  from  which  the 
wind  blows.     Mar.  Vict. 

Syn. —  Wind  is.  air  in  motion,  gentle  or  violent ; 
and  it  assumes  various  forms  and  terms.  A  gentle 
breeze;  a  brisk  gale;  an  impetuous  blast;  a  sudden 
gust ;  a  tremendous  thunder-storm,  or  a  storm  of  hail 
or  snow  ;  a  violent  tempest ;  a  furious  whirlwind ;  a 
destructive  hurricane  or  tornado. 

WIND,  V.  a.    [i.  WINDED  ;  pp.  WINDING,  WINDED.] 

1.  t  To  ventilate.  Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  To  perceive  or  follow  by  the  wind  or  scent ; 
to  scent ;  to  nose.  Hudibras. 

3.  To  ride  or  drive,  as  a  horse,  so  as  to  ren- 
der scant  of  wind  or  breath.  Smart. 

4.  To  rest,  as  a  horse,  in  order  to  recover 
wind  or  breath.  _  Smart. 

5.  To  sound  by  blowing  or  inflation.  [In  this 
sense  pronounced  wind.  —  See  Wind,  n.\ 

What  time  the  gray  fly  winds  her  sultry  horn.  Milton. 

Wind  the  shrill  horn,  or  spread  the  waving  net.  I'ope. 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn.  Collins. 

4®- This  definition  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
upon  which  Mr.  Smart  remarks  as  follows :  "  So 
might  the  sense  be  interpreted  while  this  verb  fol- 
lowed the  old  pronunciation  of  the  substantive, — 
namely,  wind,  —  but  the  present  notion  of  winding  a 
horn  is  that  which  Milton  has  when  speaking  of 'a 
winding  bout  of  linked  sweetness. '  " — See  Wind,  v.  a. 

To  wind  a  ship,  (JVaitt.)  to  change  her  position  by 
bringing  the  stern  to  lie  in  the  situation  of  the  head, 
or  directly  opposite  to  its  former  situation.  Mar.  Vict. 

WIND,  v.  a.    [A.  S.  loindan  ;  Dut.  &;  Ger.  winden  ; 
Dan.  vinde  ;  Sw.  §  Icel.  vinda.'\  [i.  wound  ;  pp. 

winding,  WOUND.] 

1.  To  turn  round  ;  to  cause  to  turn  or  re- 
volve, as  on  an  axis ;  to  twist ;  to  circumvolve. 

Nero  could  touch  and  time  the  harjiwell:  but  in  govern- 
ment sometimes  he  used  to  wind  the  pins  too  high,  and  sonic- 
times  let  thera  down  too  low.  liucmi. 

2.  To  turn,  as  one  flexible  substance  round 
some  other  body;  to  twine;  to  coil :  to  wreathe. 

And  turn  the  adamantine  spinrtlo  round. 

On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound.       Milton. 

3.  To  guide  or  cause  to  move  in  a  twining  or 
bending  line  or  course  ;  to  turn  in  and  out. 


To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 

And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 


Shak. 


4.  To  introduce  slyly  or  by  insinuation. 

I,  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends. 

Wind  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man.  Milton. 

5.  To  secure  by  shifts  or  expedients,     [r.] 

The  means  to  turn  and  wind  a  trade.  Hudibras. 

6.  To  change ;  to  alter  ;  to  vary,     [r.] 

Were  our  legislature  vested  in  the  prince,  he  might  turn 
and  wind  our  constitution  at  his  pleasure,  and  shape  our  gov- 
ernment to  his  fancy.  Addison. 

7.  To   enfold ;  to  encircle ;  to  embrace. 

Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms.  Shak. 

8.  To  sound,  so  that  the  notes  shnll  be  pro- 
longed and  mutually  involved.  —  See  Wind,  v.  a. 

The  Mnrquia  of  Barlo  and  the  Marf|uis  of  Clerkenwell 
[appeared],  with  hunters  wlio  wound  their  horns.       Pennant. 

To  wind  off,  to  unwind.  —  To  wind  nut,  to  extricate. 
— To  wind  up,  to  bring  into  a  ball  or  a  small  compass : 
—  to  put  into  a  state  of  renovated  or  continued  mo- 
tion, as  a  watch,  clock,  or  other  machine,  by  winding 
the  cord  or  spring  round  its  axis:  —  to  raise  by  de- 
grees, as  a  person's  temper.  Atterbury.  To  straiehten 
or  tighten,  as  the  string  of  a  musical  instrument,  in 
order  to  tune  it.  Waller.  To  put  in  order  for  regular 
action.  "  The  charm 's  ?A)oM.nrf  itp."  Shak.  To  close 
up,  as  one's  affairs  :  —  to  silence  in  debate. 

WIND,  V.  n.     1.  To  be  convolved  or  twined ;  to 
take  a  spiral  course  ;  to  coil. 

Some  ..  .  plants  creep  alone  the  ground,  or  wind  about 
other  trees,  and  cannot  support  themselves.  Bacon. 

If  aught  obstruct  thy  course,  yet  stand  not  still, 
But  wind  about  till  thou  hast  topped  the  hill.        Dryden. 


2.  To  proceed  in  flexures,  or  in  a  turning  or 
bending  line  or  course  ;  to  turn  in  and  out. 

Still  fix  thy  eyes  intent  upon  the  throng, 

And,  as  the  passes  open,  wind  along.  Gay. 

To  wind  out,  to  be  extricated.  Milton.  —  To  windup 

to  stop  business  ;  to  close.     BartUtt.  ' 

iKg=-The  imperfect  or  preterite  tense  of  this  verb  is 

wound;  but  t'ornierly  winded  was  sometimes  used. 

Davis  followed  the  trail  hereof,  which  winded  first  towards 

the  west,  and  then  towards  the  north.  Canulen. 

He  took  the  path  that  winded  to  the  cave.  I'ope. 

WIND'A^E,  n.  {Mil.)  The  difference  between 
the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  a  piece  of  ordnance 
and  that  of  the  ball  or  shell.  Alii.  Ency. 

WIND' BORE,  n.  {Mining.)  The  bottom  pipe  in 
a  lift  of  pumps.  Amted. 

WiND'-BOUND,  a.  Prevented  from  sailing  by 
contrary  winds.  JJryden. 

WIND'-BRO-KEN  (wind'bro-kn),  a.  Diseased  in 
the  wind  or  breath,  as  a  horse,  the  inspiration 
being  performed  by  one  effort,  but  the  expira- 
tion by  two.  The  disease  is  caused  by  the  ruj)- 
ture  or  running  together  of  some  of  the  air- 
cells.  Youatt. 

WIND'-CHANgt-ING,  a.  Inconstant  as  the  wind  ; 
fickle,  [r.]  "  Wind-changing  ^iiTviick."  Shak. 

WIND'-DRIED,  a.    Dried  in  the  wind.      Wright. 

WIND'-DROP-SY,  n.  (Med.)  Any  white,  crepi- 
tant, shining,  elastic,  indolent  tumor,  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  air  into  the  areolar  texture  : 
—  a  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  caused  by  accu- 
mulation of  air  in  the  intestinal  tube  or  in  the 
peritoneum.  Dunglison. 

WIND'— EGG,  n.  An  egg  which  is  not  impreg' 
nated  ;  an  addle  egg.  Holland. 

WlND'jpU,  n.     1.  One  who  winds.  Drayton. 

2.  A  reel  or  other  instrument  which  is  used 
for  winding  on.  Szcift. 

3.  A  plant  that  twists  itself  round  others. 
"  Winders  and  creepers."  Bacon. 

4.  A  winding  step  in  a  staircase.  Mason. 

WIND'pR,  V.  a.    To  winnow.     [Local.]     Wright. 

WIND'FALL,  n.  1.  Fruit  that  is  blown  down  from 
the  tree.  Evelyn. 

2.  A  tree  that  has  been  prostrated  by  the  wind. 

There  he  two  books  that  seem  to  cross  the  authoritiei 
touching  the  interest  of  the  windfalls,  T  Henry  ^'I.  and  44  Ed- 
ward HI.,  f.  44,  where,  upon  waste  brought  and  assigned  in 
the  suecision  of  trees,  the  justification  is  that  they  were  over- 
thrown by  the  wind,  and  so  the  lessee  took  them  for  fuel,  and 
allowed  a  good  plea.  Bacon. 

3.  The  track  of  a  whirlwind  in  a  forest,  where 
the  trees  are  laid  prostrate.  Hammond. 

4.  Any  imexpected  event,  whether  productive 
of  loss  or  gain,  but  generally  an  unexpected 
advantage.  B.  Jomon. 

WINDTALL-EN  (wind'fSll-ln),  a.  Blown  down  by 
the  wind.     "  Wind/alien  sticks."  Drayton. 

W1ND'-FL0W-5R,  n.  {Bot.)  The  anemone;  — 
so  named  from  having  been  thought  to  open 
only  when  the  wind  was  blowing.  Johnson. 

WINU'-FiJR-NACE,  n.  A  furnace  in  which  air  is 
supplied  artificially.  Wright. 

WIND'-GA^E,  n.  An  instrument  for  determining 
the  force  and  velocity  of  the  wind;  an  ane- 
mometer. Hutton. 

WIND'gAlL,  n.  An  enlargement,  caused  b^  in- 
flammation, near  the  fetlock,  occurring  chiefly 
on  the  hind  legs  ;  — so  called  because  formerly 
supposed  to  contain  wind.  Youatt. 

WInd'-GUN,  n.  A  gun  discharged  by  means  of 
the  compression  of  air  ;  an  air-gun.        Cowper. 

WiND'-HATCH,  n.  (Mining.)  The  opening  where 
the  ore  is  taken  out  of  the  earth.  Wright. 

WIND'HO V-^R,  n.  A  species  of  hawk ;  the  cas- 
trel ;  —  so  called  from  hovering  in  the  air  in 
search  of  its  prey.  JSares. 

WTnD'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  windy  :  —  flatulence.  Bacon. 

WIND'ING,  m.     1.  The  act  of  turning  ;  flexure ; 

m^-ander.  "The  wiiclinqs  oHhisrwer:' Addison. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  call  given  by  the  boatswain  s 

whistle.  "'"i''''^- 

WIND'ING,  a.  That  winds  ;  having  flexures ; 
flexuous;  circuitous.  Smart. 
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VVIND'ING-£N'<?|NE,  n.  An  ensine  for  drawing 
tip  buckets,  &c.,  from  a  well  or  Kliaft.  Simtnoiids. 

\VINn'|NG-LY,  ad.   In  a  winding  manner.  Byron. 

VVfNO'ING-MA-^lliiNE',  n.  A  machine  for  twist- 
ing or  warping.  Simmojids. 

WiND'lNG-SHEET,  M.  A  sheet  or  shroud  in 
which  to  wrap  the  dead.  Skak. 

The  snow  ahall  be  their  wintiing-»heet.  Campbell. 

VVL\D'(NG-TAcK'LE  (-lak'kl),  n.  A  tackle  con- 
sisting of  one  fixed  triple  block,  and  one  double 
or  movable  triple  block.  Mar.  Diet. 

WlND'-lN'STRU-MfiNT.n.  {Mus.)  An  instrument 
sounded  or  operated  upon  by  wind.        Buniey. 

wTXD'LACE,  n.    A  windlass.  Mir. for  Mag. 

VVLVD'LASS,  n.      [roiiid  and  lace,  a  cord.] 

1.  A  machine  for  raising  or  drawing  heavy 
burdens  towards  itself,  consisting  of  a  rope  or 
chain  wound  about  a  horizontal  cylinder,  acting 
on  the  principle  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  and  usu- 
ally worked  by  means  of  a  winch,  or  of  a  bar 
inserted  successively  in  holes  in  the  cylinder, 
the  weight  being  sustained  by  means  of  a  ratch- 
et-wheel when  the  bar  is  removed. 

Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

2.  t  Art  and  contrivance  ;  subtlety.        Shak. 

tWIND'LASS,  V.  n.  To  act  craftily,  indirectly, 
or  warily.  IIamnio7id. 

Wl.X'DriE  (win'dl),  n.  [A  diminutive  of  to  tcind.'] 
A  spindle.  Ainsworth. 

WInd'L^SS,  a.    Wanting  wind  ;  out  of  breath. 

The  weary  hounds  at  last  retire, 

Wiiullens  displeased,  from  the  fruitless  chase.         Fair/ax. 

WIN'DLE-STrAw,  n.    1.  A  withered  flower-stalk 

of  grass.  Loudon. 

2.  A  reed  ;  a  stalk  of  grass.  Brockett. 

VVTND'MILTi,  n.  A  mill  which  receives  its  motion 
from  the  impulse  of  the  wind  acting  upon  vanes 
or  sails.  P.  Cyc. 

WinrlmilU  [were]  first  invented  in  the  dry  country  of  Asia 
Minor.  Oilibon. 

tWiiV'DORE,  n.    A  window.  Hudibras. 

WIN'DOW  (win'do),  n.  [Skin7ier  thinks  it  origi- 
nally wind-door,  the  door  or  passage  for  the 
wind.  "  Ex  wind,  ventus,  et  dore,  ostium." 
Minsheu. —  Dan.  vindtie.  —  Sp.  ventana,  viento, 
the  wind. — See  WixNow.] 

1.  An  aperture  in  the  wall  of  a  building  for 
the  admission  of  light  and  air  to  the  interior, 
and  to  enable  those  within  to  look  out. 

IKS'  Such  openings  are  surrounded  with  frames, 
and  closed  with  glazed  doors  or  movable  sashes.  The 
word  is  applied  sometimes  to  the  opening,  and  some- 
times to  the  transparent  material  placed  within  it. 

Storied  wintlown,  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim,  religious  light.  ifiUon. 

2.  A  frame  of  lattice-work.  Simmonda. 

3.  Lines  crossing  each  other.  "  He  has  win- 
dows on  his  bread  and  butter."  King, 

j9S*  Formerly  spelt  windore. 

And  that  they  came  in  at  a  windore.        IJudibnu. 

WIN'DOW  (wtn'da),  V.  a.  1.  To  furnish  or  sup- 
ply with  a  window  or  with  windows. 

The  whole  room  was  windowed  round.  Wotton. 

2.  To  place  at  a  window.  "  Wouldst  thou  be 
windowed  in  great  Rome."     [u.]  Shak. 

3.  To  break  into  openings.  "  Your  looped 
and  windowed  raggedness."     [u.]  Shak 

WlN'DOW-BLIND,  n.  1.  A  blind  or  frame-work 
to  exclude  the  sun  from  a  window.  Taylor. 

2.  A  short  blind  or  screen  made  of  woven 
wire  or  perforated  zinc,  and  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  window.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  straight  curtain  attached  to  a  roller,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  raised  or  lowered.Simmonds. 

WlX'DOVV-nOLE,  n.  That  part  of  a  cottage  win- 
dow that  is  filled  by  a  wooden  blind,  which  may 
be  occasionally  opened.    [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

WlN'DQVV-CUR'TAIN,  n.  A  curtain  to  ohstrtict 
the  light  of  a  window,  Garrick. 

WTn'OOW-FAsT'EN-TNG.  n.  A  bolt  or  catch  to 
secure  the  sashes  of  a  window.  Simmondt. 

'vIn'DOW-FRAME,  n.  1,  The  frame  or  casing 
which  surrounds  a  window.  Tomlinson. 


2.  The  frame  which  is  divided  into  partitionn 
for  enclosing  the  panes  of  glass  in  a  window ;  a 
window-sash.  Simmonds. 

VVIn'DOVV-GLAsS,  n.  Glass  nsed  in  glazing 
windows  ;  panes  of  glass  collectively.     Loudon. 

WIN'DQW-LESS,  o.  Having  no  window.  Shelley. 

WIN'DQW-SAsh,  n.  The  frame  which  encloses 
the  panes  of  glass  in  a  window.  Hyde. 

wIN'DQVV-SEAT,  n.  A  seat  made  in  the  recess 
in  which  a  window  is  placed.  Svnft. 

wTn'OOW-SHAPE,  n.  A  rolling  or  projecting 
blind  for  a  window.  Simmonds. 

WiN'DOVV-SHfJT'TgR,  n.  A  shutter  or  kind  of 
door  closing  on  the  inside  or  on  the  outside  of 
a  window,  and  bolted  or  barred  to  prevent  en- 
trance. Loudon. 

WIn'DQW-TAx,  n.  A  tax  on  windows.  A.  Smith. 

WiN'DOW-y,  a.  Having  little  crossings  like  those 
of  a  window-sash.  Donne. 

WIND'PIPE,  or  WiNn'PiPE  [wtnd'pip,  P.  E.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  ^F6. ;  wind'pip  or  wind'plp.  ^V.  J.; 
wind'pip,  iS.  K."],  n.  The  passage  by  which  the 
breath  passes  through  the  throat  to  the  lungs  ; 
the  trachea.  —  See  Thaciiea.  Dunglison. 

WIND'— PLANT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  anemone 
found  in  some  parts  of  North  America ;  Anem- 
one nemorosa.  Farm.  Ency. 

WInd'-PTjmp,  n.  A  pump  moved  by  wind;  — 
used  in  draining  land.  Loudon. 

wInD'-RODE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  term  applied  to  the 
situation  of  a  vessel  at  anchor  when  she  swings 
and  rides  by  the  force  of  the  wind  instead  of  the 
tide  or  current.  Dana. 

wIND'RO^E,  n.  {Physical  Geog.)  An  account 
of  the  mean  pressure  of  the  air  under  different 
winds.  Ansted. 

WIND'ROW,  n.     {wind  and  row."] 

1.  Grass  or  hay  raked  up  in  rows',  in  order  to 
be  formed  into  cocks. 

2.  A  line  of  peat  or  turf  dug  up.  Farm.  Ency. 

3.  The  green  border  of  a  field  which  has  been 
ploughed,  or  dug  up.  Farm.  Ency. 

WIND'ROW,  v.  a.  To  rake  or  put  into  the  form  of 
a  windrow.  Forby. 

WInd'-SAFL,  n. ;  pi.  WIND-SAILS.  1.  One  of  the 
vanes,  generally  four  in  number,  which,  being 
turned  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  give  motion 
to  the  machinery  of  a  mill.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Naui.)  A  tube  or  funnel  of  canvas  em- 
ployed to  convey  a  stream  of  air  down  into  the 
lower  part  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

wInd'-SEED,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Arctotis.  Wright. 

WIND'SHOCK,  n.  A  crack  or  shiver  in  the  body 
of  a  tree,  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  high 
winds.  Evelyn. 

WTiVp'^OR-CHArR,  n.  A  kind  of  strong,  plain, 
polished,  wooden  chair.  Simmonds. 

WlND'-SUCK-5R,  n.  The  windhover.  B.  Jon  son. 

WiND'-SWiFT,  a.    Swift  as  the  wind.         Shak. 

wInD'-TIGHT  (wind'tit),  a.  Proof  against  wind ; 
impenetrable  by  the  wind.  "  Cottages  .  .  .  not 
high-built,  yet  wind-tight."  Bp.  HaU. 

WiND'WAUD,  ad.    Towards  the  wind.     Johnson. 

WIND'WARD,  a.     Lying  towards  the  wind. 

WIND'VVARD,  n.  The  point  towards,  or  in  the 
direction  of,  the  wind. 

I  observed  to  the  windward  of  me  a  black  cloud.      Tatler. 

w!ND'WARD§,  ad.     Windward.  Hackluyt. 

VVIxd'WARD-TIDE,  n.  {Naut.)  The  tide  that 
sets  to  windward.  Crabb. 

wInd'Y,  a.  1.  Consisting  of  or  having  wind. 
"  Blown  with  the  windy  tempest."  Shak. 

2.  Next  to  the  wind ;  windward.  "  It  keeps  on 
the  windy  side."  Shak. 

3.  Tempestuous  ;  exposed  to  the  wind  ;  bois- 
terous.    "This  trmrf// sea."  Milton. 

4.  Empty  ;  airy.  "  IVindy  applause."  South. 


Exchanging  solid  quiet  to  obtain 
The  windy  satisfaction  of  the  brain. 


Dryden. 


8.  That  causes  wind  or  flatulence  ;  flatulent 
"  Windy  food."  IMtnglison. 

6.  riiat  is  caused  by  wind  or  flatulence.  "  A 
windy  colic."  Arbuthnot. 

7.  Artected  with  flatulence ;  troubled  with 
wind  in  the  bowels.  Dungliton. 

WINE,  n.  [Goth,  wein;  A.  S.  win;  Dut.  wijn; 
Oct.  wein  ;  Dan.  ri't'/i,  vin  ;   Sw.  vin  ;    Icel.  tin. 

—  W.,  Bret.,  if  Armor,  gunn  ;    It.  ir  Gael.^on 

—  Gr.  oifof ;  L.  rinum ;  It.  &  Sp.  tino  ;  Fr.  rin. 

—  Slav.  wino.  —  Heb.  T^"^,   wine ;     Per.    win, 
grapes,  wine.] 

1.  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  ;  a  spir- 
ituous liquid  resulting  from  the  fermentation  of 
grape-juice,  and  containing  coloring  matter  and 
other  substances,  either  combined  or  intimately 
blended  with  the  spirit.  It  always  contains  a 
small  proportion  of  aldehyde.      Wood  A  Bache. 

Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red.  when  it  giv- 
eth  his  color  in  the  cup,  when  it  movelh  itaelf  Bright.  At  the 
last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  slingeth  like  an  adder. 

/'.or.  xxiii.  .'n,.T2. 

Wine  heightens  indifference  into  love,  love  into  jealousy, 
and  jealousy  into  madness.  It  often  turns  the  gnotf-natured 
man  into  an  idiot,  and  the  rholeric  into  an  assassin.  It  give* 
bitterness  to  resentment,  it  niukes  vanity  insupportable,  and 
displays  every  little  spot  of  the  soul  in  its  utmost  deromiity. 

Aitditon. 

2.  The  fermented  juice  of  certain  fruits,  re- 
sembling in  many  respects  the  wine  obtained 
from  grapes,  but  distinguished  therefrom  by 
naming  the  source  whence  it  is  derived  ;  as, 
ginger-icitie,  gooscbcrry-wine,  currant-trtMf,  &c. 

JJST  The  different  kinds  of  wine  owe  their  peculiari- 
ties of  flavor  partly  to  the  different  flavor  which  grapes 
possess  in  different  climates,  according  as  the  sac- 
charine, the  aromatic,  the  acidulous,  or  the  astringent 
principle  of  the  fruit  predominates,  and  also  partly  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  liquid  is  prepared.     Miller, 

Ifir  Some  chemists  apply  the  term  vine  to  every 
saccharine  solution  the  sugar  of  which  has  been 
wholly  or  partially  changed  into  alcohol.     Tomlinson. 

Spirit  of  vine,  alcohol.  —  See  Spirit. 

WINE'— BAG,  n.  A  skin  vessel  used  for  holding  or 
carrying  wine.  Simmotuls. 

WINE'-BlB-BfR,  n.  One  who  drinks  wine  habit- 
ually, or  to  excess  ;  a  tippler.  Luke  vii.  34. 

WINE'-BlS-CUJT  (-bTs-kjt),  n.     A  sweet  biscuit 

intended  to  be  served  with  wine.        Simmonds. 

WiNE'-cAsK,  n.    A  cask  for  wine.        Williams. 

WiNE'-CfeL-LAR,  n.  A  vault  or  cellar  for  keep- 
ing wine  in.  Simmonds. 

wrNE'-c66L-?R,  n.  A  utensil,  holding  ice,  in 
which  wine-bottles  are  placed  for  cooling.   Sim. 

WINE'GLAss,  n.  A  small  glass  vessel  used  in 
drinking  wine.  Ure. 

WINE'-GR0W-5R,  n.  The  proprietor  of  a  vine- 
yard ;  one  who  cultivates  grapes  for  the  purpose 
of  making  wine  from  them.  Simmonds. 

WiNE'Lpss,  a.     Destitute  or  deprived  of  wine. 

You  will  be  able  to  pass  the  rest  of  your  winelea  life  in 
ease  and  plenty.  Siti/l. 

WlNE'-MEAS-URE  (-m6zh-ur),  n.    A  measure  for 

wine  and  other  spirits.  Simmonds. 

WINE'-M£R-CHANT,  n.  A  merchant  who  deals 
in  wine.  '  Smollett. 

WINE'— PRftss,  n.  A  machine  used  for  express- 
ing the  juice  of  grapes  in  the  manufacture  of 
wine.  Isa.  Ixiii.  3. 

WiNE'-STONE,  n.  A  deposit  of  crude  tartar,  or 
argol,  on  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  wine  casks,  fr*. 

WINE'-TfiST,  n.  A  reagent  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  lead  in  wine.  Hoblyn. 

WINE'-VAULT,  n.  The  bar  of  a  tavern  or  wine- 
store.  Simmonds. 

WfNE'-WHEY  (-hwa),  n.  A  mixture  of  milk, 
water,  and  wine.  Dunglison. 

WTNG,  n.  [A.  S.  gehwing,  a  pinnacle,  a  comer ; 
Dan.  ^  Sw.  ringe,  a  wing.  —  See  Wi.nk.] 

1.  One  of  the  limbs  of  a  bird  by  which  it  flies, 
or  which,  in  a  few  cases,  as  that  of  the  ostrich, 
assist  in  running  only. 

How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wingr,  and 
ye  would  not!  Matl.  xxiii.  X. 

Igg'  In  ancient  mythology,  pods  and  demon.x  were 
represented  as  having  irJHf«.  In  the  Bible,  they  are 
attributed  to  angols  ;  and,  in  Christian  art,  to  devils 
also.     Fairholt. 

2.  {E}U.)  A  dry,  transparent  and  membra. 
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nous,  or  an  opaque  and  coriaceous,  organ,  by 
which  some  insects  are  enabled  to  fly. 

j^f  Tlie  normal  number  of  wings  in  insects  is  four, 
but  in  some  kinds  one  pair  is  rudimentary.  In  tlie 
beetles  and  some  other  orders,  the  anterior  pair  is 
liard  and  horny,  forming  elytra,  or  cases  for  the  pro- 
tection of  tlie  posterior  wings  which  are  folded  togeth- 
er beneath  them.  Sometimes  the  anterior  wings  are 
horny  or  leathery  at  the  base,  and  membranous  to- 
wards the  su(nniit.  At  others,  all  the  wings  are  thin, 
transparent,  and  membranous,  as  in  the  bees  and  the 
dragon-flies.  In  the  butterflies  and  the  moths,  they 
are  covered  with  beautiful  feathers  or  scales.  Micro- 
graphic  Diet. 

3.  A  fan  used  to  winnow  with.  Tusser. 

4.  Passage  by  the  wing ;  flight,     [k.] 

Thy  affections  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors.  Shak. 

5.  The  motive  or  incitement  of  flight,     [r.] 

Delay  leads  impotent  ai^d  snail-paced  beggary: 

Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing.  Shak. 

6.  {Bot.)  Any  membranous  expansion  of  a 
plant :  — pi.  the  two  lateral  petals  of  a  papiliona- 
ceous flower.  Gray. 

7.  {Mil.)  One  of  the  extreme  divisions  of  an 
army  ;  a  flank.  Mil.  Ency. 

8.  {Naut.)  One  of  the  sides  or  extreme  divis- 
ions of  a  fleet  when  it  is  ranged  into  a  line 
abreast,  or  forming  two  sides  of  an  angle :  — 
that  part  of  the  hold,  or  between-decks,  which  is 
next  to  the  side.  Mar.  Diet.     Dana. 

9.  {Fort.)  One  of  the  longer  sides  of  horn- 
works,  crown-works,  &c.  Wright. 

10.  (Hort.)  A  side-shoot.  Wright. 

11.  {Arch.)  A  smaller  part  or  building  at- 
tached to  one  side  of  the  main  edifice.    Brande. 

12.  Any  side  piece.  "  The  colter  long  and  very 
little  bending,  with  a  very  large  wing." Mortimer. 

13.  Protection  ;  — generally  in  the  plural. 

Under  the  shadow  of  thy  icings  will  I  rejoice.     Ps.  Ixiii.  7. 

On  the  wing,  flying,  as  a  bird. —  Upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  with  the  velocity  or  swiftness  of  the  wind. 
"  He  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind."  Ps.  xviii. 
10. —  fVihg-and-wing,  (JVaitt.)  the  situation  of  a  fore- 
ani-aft  vessel,  when  she  is  going  dead  before  the 
wind,  with  her  foresail  handled  over  on  one  side  and 
her  mainsail  on  the  other.    Dana. 

WING,  V.  a.  [i.  AViNGED ;  pp.  winging,  winged.] 
1.  To  furnish  with  wings  ;  to  enable  to  fly  ;  to 
cause  to  move  as  in  flight,     [u.] 

If,  by  our  dreadful  compact,  he  must  fall, 

I  will  not  smite  him  with  my  coward  thought, 

Winging  a  distant  arm ;  I  will  confront  him.      Talfourd. 


2.  To  supply  with  wings,  as  an  army  or  a  house. 

In  the  main  battle,  which  on  either  side 

Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse.        Shak. 

3.  To  transport  or  betake  by  flight. 

[I]  will  wing  me  to  some  withered  bough.  Shak. 

4.  To  wound  in  the  wing ;  to  shoot  while  fly- 
ing, as  a  bird;  —  a  sportsman's  term: — to  cut 
off  the  wings,  in  carving,  as  a  fowl.  Crabb. 

To  wing  a  flight  or  way,  to  exert  the  power  of  fly- 
ing ;  to  fly.  Prim-. 

WIng'-CASE,  n.  {Ent.)A  horny  or  coriaceous  wing 
which  serves  as  a  case  or  cover  for  another  wing, 
in  the  coleopterous  and  many  of  the  orthopter- 
ous  insects  ;  a  wing-shell ;  an  elytron.      Booth. 

WING'^D  ( wlng'^d  or  wingd),  a.  1.  Having  wings. 
"  Thy  winged  messengers."  Milton. 

2.  Swift ;  rapid.     "  Winged  haste."       Shak. 

3.  Fanned  with  wings  ;   swarming  with  birds. 

The  winged  air  dark  with  plumes.  Milton. 

4.  {Bot.)  Furnished  with  a  wing,  as  the  fruit 
of  the  ash  and  the  elm  ;  alate.  Gray. 

WING'?D-PEA  (wlng'?d-p6),  n.  A  papiliona- 
ceous plant.  Miller. 

WlNG'-FOOT-gD  (wtng'fQt-ed),  a.  Swift ;  nimble  ; 
fleet.     "  Wing-footed  Time."  Drayton. 

WiNG'LgSS,  a.    Not  having  wings.  Junius. 

wTng'L^T,  n.    A  very  small  wing.  Booth. 

VVlNG'-SHfiLL,n.  {Ent.)  A  sheath  for  the  wings 
of  insects  ;  a  wing-case  ;  an  elytron.  Grew. 

VV  i\G'-STROKE,  n.  A  stroke  with  a  wing.  Kirby. 

WiNG'-SWIFT,  a.     Swift  on  the  wing.        Kirby. 

WTng'-TRAN-SOM,  n.  {Naut.)  The  uppermost 
transom  of  the  stern-frame.  Weale. 

WING'Y  (wtng'e),  a..  1.  Having  wings,  or  resem- 
bling wings.     "  Wingy  speed."  Addison. 


2.  Vain  ;  empty  ;  idle  ;  futile  ;  nugatory. 
"  Wingy  mysteries  in  divinity."     [r.]    Browne. 

WiNK  (wingk,  82),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  wincian  ;  Dut. 
wenken,  icinken  ;  Ger.  winken  ;  Dan.  vinke, 
vinka.  —  "  It  is  probable  that  wing  and  wink  may 
be  the  same  word  dirterently  applied."  Rich- 
ardson.']   [i.  AVINKED  ;  pp.  WINKING,  WINKED.] 

1.  tTo  shut  the  eyes. 

Let 's  see  thine  eyes;  wink  now,  now  open  them.        Shak. 

2.  To  open  and  shut  the  eyes  alternately  and 
rapidly  ;  to  blink  ;  to  nictate.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  hint  or  direct  by  the  motion  of  the 
eyelids  ;  to  give  an  intimation  by  winking. 

Wink  at  the  footman  to  leave  him  without  a  plate.     Swift. 

4.  To  pretend  not  to  see  ;  to  let  pass  without 
notice  ;  to  connive ;  — used  with  at. 

Cato  is  stern  and  awful  as  a  god; 

He  knows  not  how  to  wink  at  human  frailty, 

Or  pardon  weakness  that  he  never  felt.  Addison. 

5.  To  be  dim.     ''  A  winking  light."    Dryden. 

WINK  (wingk),  n.  1.  The  act  of  winking  or  clos- 
ing the  eyelids  rapidly  ;  a  motion  of  the  eye. 

All  that  night  none  of  us  slept  a  wink.  Hackluyt. 

2.  A  hint  given  by  motion  of  the  eyelid. 

If  some  alluring  girl,  in  passing  by. 

Shall  tip  the  wink.  Dryden. 

wInK'PR  (wingk'er),  n.     1.  One  who  winks. 

2.  A  blinder  for  a  horse.  Smart. 

WINK'ING,  n.  A  rapid  and  repeated  movement 
of  the  eyelids,  in  which  they  open  and  shut  al- 
ternately ;  nictation.  Dunglison. 

WINK'ING-LY,  ad.  With  the  eyes  almost  closed. 

WIN'KLE-HAWK.n.  [But.  winkel-haak.]  An  an- 
gular rent  made  in  cloth.  [Local,  U.S.]  Bartlett. 

wIn'N^R,  n.    One  who  wins.  Spenser. 

WIN'NJNG,  a.     That  wins;  attractive  ;  charming. 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild, 

Than  that  smooth  watery  image.  Milton. 

WIN'NING,  n.     Act  of  gaining,  or  the  sum  won. 

Only  a  friendly  trial  of  skill,  and  the  winnings  to  be  laid 
out  in  an  entertainment  Congreve. 

WiN'NJNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  winning  or  engaging 
manner ;  cliarmingly.  Clarke. 

WlN'N|NG-POST,  n.  A  post  at  the  end  of  a  race- 
course ;  a  goal.     [R.]  Clarke. 

wIn'NOW  (win'no),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  windwian,  to 
wind;  Dut.  iSr  Ger.  wannen,  to  fan.  —  In  the 
Wickliffe  Bible  the  word  is  written  window."]  \i. 

WINNOAVED  ;  pp.  AVINNOWING,  WINNOWED.] 

1.  To  separate  by  means  of  the  wind ;  to  drive 
the  chaff"  from  ;  to  fan. 

In  the  sun  your  golden  grain  display. 

And  thrash  it  out  and  winnow  it  by  day.  Dryden. 

2.  To  beat  with  wings,  or  as  Avith  Avings. 

Now  on  the  polar  winds,  then  with  quick  fan 

Winnows  the  buxom  air.  Milton. 

3.  t  To  sift ;  to  distinguish  by  examination. 

Emp.    All  may  be  foes;  or  how  to  be  distinguished. 
If  some  be  friends? 
Bend.    They  may  with  ease  be  winnowed.  Dryden. 

4.  To  separate ;  to  part ;  to  divide. 

Bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood.  Sliak. 

WIN'NOW,  V.  n.     To  separate  grain  from  chaff". 

Winnow  not  with  every  wind.  Ecclua.  v.  9. 

WIN'NOW-gR  (wtn'no-er),  n.   One  who  winnows. 

WIn'NOW-Ing,  w.     1.  Act  of  one  who  winnows. 
2.    {Mininq.)  The   wheel   and   axle   used  to 
draw  water,  Ac,  in  a  kibble  by  means  of  a  rope  ; 
—  called  also  winch.  Watson. 

WIn's6me  (win'sum),  a.  [A.  S.  wynsnm]  Mer- 
ry ;  cheerful ;  lightsome.  [North  of  Eng.J  Todd. 

WlN'TgR,  n.  [Goth,  wintrus  ;  A.  S.,  Dut.,  &  Ger. 
winter;  Dan.  Sg  Sw.  vinter  ;  Icel.  vetr.  —  Ski7i- 
ner  and  others  think  it  is  so  called  because  it 
is  the  windy  season  of  the  year.  Wachter  sug- 
gests the  Icel.  vanta,  to  decrease,  to  decay  (A.  S. 
wanian,  to  wane),  the  season  when  all  nature 
decays.  "  It  maybe,  when  the  length  of  the  day 
is  waned  or  decreased."  Richardson.] 

1.  The  cold  season  of  the  year,  beginning,  as- 
tronomically, in  the  northern  hemisphere,  with 
the  winter  solstice  or  shortest  day,  December  21, 
and  ending  with  the  vernal  equinox,  March  21, 
but  popularly  comprising,  in  the  United  States, 
December,  January,  and  February. 


See,  winter  comes  to  rule  the  varie.d  year, 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  its  rising  irain  — 
Vapors,  and  clouds,  and  storms.  Thomson. 

But  winter,  lingering,  chills  the  lap  of  May.        Goldsmith. 

2.  A  year.  "  Adam,  forsooth,  lived  a  hundred 
and  thirty  icinters."  Wickliffe. 

3.  {Printing.)  A  cross-bar  for  supporting  the 
carriage  of  a  printing-press.  Tomlinson. 

WIN'T^R,  r.  n.  \i.  avintered  ;  pp.  wintering, 
WINTERED.]    To  pass  the  winter  ;  to  hibernate. 

They  often  wintered  in  England.  Sv]ift. 

WIN'T^R,  V.  a.  To  feed  or  keep  through  the  win- 
ter, as  cattle.  Temple. 

WIN'T^R,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  win- 
ter :  —  often  used  in  composition.  "  Winter 
talk."  Bacon.     "  A  winter  face."  Pope. 

WIN'TpR-AP'PLE,  n.  An  apple  which  keeps, 
and  is  good  for  use  in  Avinter.  Loudon. 

WlN'TfR-BAR'Ljy,  n.  Barley  sowed  in  the 
autumn.  Wright. 

WIN'TfR-BEAT'EN  (-bs'tn),  a.  Injured  by  the 
cold  and  storms  of  winter.  Spenser. 

WIN'T^R-BER'RY,  n.  {Bat.)  The  common  name 
of  a  low  shrub  of  the  genus  Prinos.       Loudon. 

WIn'T5R-Bl66m,  w.  {Bot.)  The  witch-hazel ; 
Hamamelis  Virginiana.  Dunglisoiu 

WIN'TgR-CHER'RY,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Physalis,  some 
species  of  which  bear  edible  berries.      Loiulun. 

WIN'TpR-CiX'RON,  M.   A  sort  of  pear.  Johnson. 

WIN'TgR-CRESS,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  evergreen,  herbaceous  plants,  of  the  genus 
Barbarea.  Lottdon. 

WIN'T^R-CROP,  M.  {Agric.)  A  crop  which  will 
bear  the  winter,  or  which  may  be  converted  into 
fodder  during  the  Avinter.  Wright. 

wIn'T?R-FAL'LOW,m.  {Agric.)  Ground  that  is 
fallowed  in  Avinter.  Wright. 

WIN'T?R-GAR'DEN,  71.  An  ornamental  garden 
for  winter.  Wright. 

WTn'T^R-GREEN,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  several  species  of  plants  of  the  Heath  family. 
.Aromatic  winter-green,  or  Creeping  winter-green,  a 
species  of  Qaultheria,  the  bright  red  berries  and  foliage 
of  which  have  the  well-known  spicy,  aromatic  flavoi 
of  the  sweet  birch  ; —  called  also  winter-green,  tea- 
berry,    checkerberry,    partridge-berry,    and    boxberry. 

—  False  winter-green,  a  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Pyrola.  These  are  generally  called  winter-green  in 
England.  —  Spotted  winter-green,  a  name  of  the  low, 
herbaceous  plant,  Chimaphila  maculata.  Oray. 

WIN'T^R-GROUND,  V.  a.      1.  To  protect,  as  a 

plant,  from  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  season, 

by  straw,  manure,  &c.,  laid  over  it.       Steevens- 

2.  To  cover  in  the  Avinter. 

Yea,  and  furred  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none, 

To  winter-ground  thy  corse.  Shak. 

wIn'T^R-GULL,  M.  {Ornith.)  A  name  for  the 
common  gull,  or  Lams  canus;  —  called  also 
coddy-moddy,  and  tointer-meio.  YarreU. 

WlN'T^R-lNG,  n.  Act  of  passing  the  winter,  or 
going  into  winter  quarters.  Hackluyt. 

WIN'T^R-KILL,  V.  a.  \i.  AV INTER-KILLED  ;  pp. 
WINTER-KILLING,    WINTER-KILLED.]      To    kill 

by  the  eff"ect  of  weather,  or  the  cold  of  winter. 
[A  Avord  in  common  use  in  the  U.  S.]  Lathrop. 

WlN'TgR-LY,  a.  Suitable  to  winter ;  wintry.  SJiak. 

wIn'T^R-MEW,  n.     {Ornith.)   The  winter-gull. 

—  See  WiNTER-GULL.  Montague. 

WIN'T^R-PeAr,  n.  A  pear  that  is  not  fit  for 
use  until  the  Avinter.  Clarke. 

w!n'T5R-PR0UD,  a.  Too  green  and  luxuriant 
in  winter  ;  —  applied  to  wheat.        Farm.  Ency. 

When  either  com  is  winter-proud,  or  other  plants  nut  forth 
and  h>id  too  earlv,  by  reason  of  the  warm  and  niild  air.  it 
there  follow  any  cold  weather  upon  it,  all  is  nipped,  blastea, 
and  burnt  away.  HoUaiuJ. 

WIN'T^R-QUAR'TpRf,  n.  pi.  Quarters  or  a 
station  for  an  army  in  the  winter.  Q«<.  Rev. 

wIn'T^R-RIg,  v.  a.  {Agric.)  To  fallow  or  till 
in  winter.     [Local,  Eng.]  Scott. 

WIN'TfR-SOL'STjCE,  n.    The  time  of  the  sun's 
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entering  the  sign  Capricorn,  on  the  2l8t  of  De- 
cember. Lardner. 

WlN'T^R-WEED,  n.  [Bot.)  The^  ivy-leaved 
speedwell ;    Veronica  hederifolia.    Farm.  Ency. 

WiN'TRY,  a.  Pertaining,  or  suitable,  to  winter  ; 
brumal';  hyemal.     '•  The  wintry  sky."      Howe. 

He  saw  the  Trojan  fleet  dispersorl,  distresaed 

By  stormy  winds,  and  wiulry  licaven  oppressed.    Dryden. 

WI'NY,  o.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  any  of  the 
qualities  of,  wine  ;  resembling  wine. 

They  are  of  a  very  pleasant  winy  taste.  Dampier, 

WINZE,  n.  (Minitiff.)  A  small  shaft  sunk  from 
one  level  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  ventila- 
tion. IVriffht. 

WIPE,  V.  a.    [A.  S.  wipian.']  [i.  wipeb  ipp.  wip- 

I.\0,  WIPED.] 

1.  To  rub,  or  to  cleanse  by  rubbing. 

Then  with  her  vest  the  wound  she  wipes  and  dries.  Denliam. 

2.  To  remove  by  rubbing  or  tersion  ;  — some- 
times followed  by  ojf' or  away. 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropped,  but  wiped  them  toon.MiUon. 

Let  nic  icipe  off  this  honorable  dew.  iSA'i*. 

Though  we  wiite  away  with  never  so  much  care  the  dirt 

thrown  at  us.  Decay  of  Christian  i'iety. 

3.  t  To  cheat ;  to  defraud ;  —  with  out.  Spenser. 
f  To  wipe  one's  nose,  to  cheat  a  person.     Beau.  S[ 

Ft.  —  To  wipe  out,  to  efface  ;  to  obliterate.     Shak. 

WIPE,  n.    1.  An  act  of  wiping.  Johnson. 

2.  A  blow  ;  a  stroke  ;  a  hit ;  a  rub.     Martin. 

3.  A  taunt ;  a  jeer  ;  a  jibe  ;  a  sarcasm.  Swiff. 

WiPE,  n.  [Dan.  vibe;  Sw.  vipa.]  (Omith.)  A 
name  given  to  the  pewit,  or  lapwing  ;  Vanellus 
cristattis.  Eng.  Cyc.    Ainsworth. 

WiP'pR,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wipes. 
2.  In  some  kinds  of  machinery,  a  piece  pro- 
jecting generally  from  a  horizontal  axle,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  stamper,  pounder,  or  heavy 
piston,  in  a  vertical  direction,  leaving  it  to  fall 
by  its  own  weight.  Gregory. 

WIP'JNG,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  wipes.       Udal. 

WIRE,  n.  [Sw.  vir ;  Icel.  wijr."]  A  sort  of  metal- 
lic thread;  metal  drawn  out  into  a  thread  or 
filament.  "  Harps  of  golden  wires."  Milton. 
SS'^Wire  is  mostly  cylindrical  in  form,  but  draw- 
plates  are  also  made  oval,  half-round,  square,  trian- 
gular, and  of  complex  sections,  for  the  production  of 
corresponding  wires."    Tomliiison. 

WIRE,  V.  n.  To  flow  in  currents  as  thin  as  wire.[R.] 
Small  streams  through  all  the  isles  wiring.        Fletcher. 

WIRE,  V.  a.    1.  To  fix  or  put  on  a  wire.  S.  Smith. 

2.  To  bind  or  fasten  with  wires.  Wright. 

3.  To  snare  by  means  of  wires.  Clarke. 

WIRE'-BRID^E,  n.  A  bridge  suspended  by 
means  of  wires  compacted  in  the  form  of  ropes. 

WlRE'-CAR-TRlD^E,  n.  A  patented  cartridge 
strengthened  by  wire  ligaments.         Simmonds. 

WIRE'— CL6TH,  n.  A  twisted  or  woven  substance 
made  of  wire  ;  wire-gauze.  Simmonds. 

WIRE'DRAW,  v.  a.  [i.  WIREDREW  ;  PJ9.  WIRE- 
DRAWING, WIREDRAWN.] 

1.  To  extend  or  lengthen,  as  metal,  into  wire, 
by  drawing  it  through  holes  successively  dimin- 
ishing in  size,  in  a  steel  plate,  or  a  diamond  or 
other  hard  stone.  Johnson, 

2.  To  draw  out  into  length ;  to  attenuate. 

I  have  been  wrongfully  accused,  and  my  sense  wiredrawn 
Into  blasphemy.  Dryden. 

WIRE'-DRAW-fR,  n.  A  person  who  extends  the 
ductile  metals  into  wire,  by  drawing  bars  of 
metal  through  holes  in  a  draw-plate,  each  hole 
being  smaller  than  the  preceding.      Simmond'S. 

WIRE'-DRAw-ING,  n.  The  art  or  the  act  of  ex- 
tending ductile  metals  into  wire.  Brande. 

WlRE'-fiD^E,  n.  A  delicate  roll  or  strip  of  metal 
resembling  a  wire,  which  adheres  to  the  edge 
of  a  tool  in  sharpening  it,  and  which  must  be 
removed  before  the  instrument  can  be  in  proper 
order  to  cut.  Bartlett. 

VVIRE'-GAuzE,  n.  A  texture  of  fine  wire;  — 
used  for  window-blinds,  for  sieves,  for  covering 
safety-lamps,  and  for  other  purposes.        IJaty. 

WIRE'GRAss,  m.  (Bot.)  A  common  name  of 
Eleusine  Indica :  —  also  of  Poa  compressa.Gray. 


WiRR'-GRATE,  n.  A  grate  used  in  hot-houses 
to  exclude  insects,  &c.  Lottdon. 

WIRE'— GROb,  n.    A  mischievous  worm.  Loudon. 

WIRE'-GUARD,  n.  A  protection  made  of  wire 
for  the  froi.t  of  a  wire-grate.  Simmonds. 

WIre'-IIEEL,  n.  A  name  given  to  a  disease  in 
the  feet  of  cattle.  Smart. 

WIRE'-IR-ON  (wlr'l-vrn),  n.  Black  rod-iron  for 
drawing  into  wire.  Simmonds. 

WiRE'-MI-CROM'e-TER,  n.  (Astron.)  An  in- 
strument used  in  connection  with  the  telescope 
in  delicate  observations.  Hind. 

WIRE'-FOlL-^R,  n.  One  who  by  his  secret  plots 
and  intrigues  controls  the  movements  of  the 
puppets  on  the  political  stage.  [U.  S.]   Bartlett. 

WIRE'-pOlL-ING,  n.  Political  management  or 
scheming.     [Low,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

WIRE'— ROPE,  n.  Iron  wire  twisted  into  ropes 
for  cordage,  &c.  Simmonds. 

WiRE'-SlEVE,  n.  A  bolter  or  strainer  with  a 
wire  bottom.  Simmonds. 

WIre'-WORK-5R  (-wUrk-),  n.  A  manufacturer 
of  articles  from  wire.  Simmonds. 

WIRE'-WORM  (-wUrm),  n.  (ZorJ.)  1.  A  name 
given  to  the  larva;  of  elaters,  or  spring-beetles. 
They  are  very  injurious  to  the  roots  of  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  and  grass,  and  are  so  called  from  their 
slenderness  and  uncommon  hardness.  IlarHs. 
2.  A  myriapod  of  the  genus  lulus,  injurious 
to  vegetation; — termed  the  American  wire- 
worm.  Harris. 

WIR'J-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  wiry.    Clarke. 

WIR'y,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  made  of,  or  resem- 
bling, wire.     "  The  wiry  cage."  Gay. 

2.  Drawn  out  into  wire  ;  wire-drawn.  "  Her 
yellow  locks,  like  wiry  gold."  Spenser. 

3.  Hardy  ;  tough  ;  sinewy.     [Modern.] 

Trottle  takes  leave  to  describe  her  as  an  offensively  cheer- 
ful old  woman,  awfully  lean  and  wiry,  and  sharp  all  over  at 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  JUckens. 

t  wis,  V.  a.  &  n.     [Ger.  wissen.  —  See  Wix.]    \i. 

&  p.  wist.]     To  think  ;  to  imagine  ;  to  know ;  to 

wit.  —  See  Wit,  and  Wot.  Sidney. 

I  wis  your  grandam  had  a  worser  match.  Shot, 

t  WIS,  ad.    Certainly ;  truly ;  indeed.     Chaucer. 

WT§'ARD,  n.    See  Wizard.  Todd. 

Wl^'DOM  (wiz'dom),  n.  [A.  S.  wisdom ;  wis, 
wise,  and  dom,  judgment ;  Ger.  weisheit ;  Dan. 
viisdom,  visdom ;  Sw.  visdom."] 

1.  The  state  of  being  wise ;  knowledge  prac- 
tically applied  to  the  best  ends,  or  to  the  true 
purposes  of  life  ;  knowledge  united  with  a  dis- 
position to  use  it  for  the  best  purposes;  the 
power  or  act  of  judging  rightly ;  sagacity ;  sa- 
pience ;  prudence ;  discernment ;  judicious  con- 
duct. 

Two  things  speak  much  of  the  wisdom  of  a  nation  s  (rood 
laws  and  a  prudent  management  of  them.  StiUinri/leet. 

Wisdom  is  that  which  makes  men  judge  what  are  the  best 
ends,  and  what  the  best  means  to  attain  them.  Temple. 

Wisdom  makes  all  the  troubles,  grieft.  and  pains  incident 
to  life,  whether  casual  adversities  or  natural  afflictions,  easy 
and  supportable,  by  rightly  valuing  the  importance  and  mod- 
erating the  influence  of  tliem.  Harrow. 

The  wisiiom  of  the  Deity,  as  testified  in  the  works  of  crea- 
tion, surpasses  all  idea  we  have  of  wistlom  drawn  fVom  the 
highest  intellectual  operations  of  the  highest  class  of  intelli- 
gent beings  with  whom  we  are  acquainted:  and  (which  is  of 
the  chief  importance  to  us),  whatever  be  its  compass  or  ex- 
tent, which  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  we  should  be  able 
to  determine,  it  must  be  adequate  to  the  conduct  of  that  order 
of  things  under  which  wo  live.  Paley. 

2.  The  religious  sentiment ;  fear  and  love  of 
God ;  duty  to  God. 

So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  wo  may  apply  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom.  J's.  xc.  12. 

Syn. —  Wisdom  is  a  word  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  sa- 
pience, from  the  Latin,  is  little  used.  Wisdom  is  a  much 
higher  and  more  comprehensive  term  than  prudence 
or  sagnrMy,  and  it  is  a  divine  as  well  as  a  human  qual- 
ity. We  speak  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  of  human 
wisdom  ;  also  of  human  (but  not  divine)  prudence  and 
sagacity  ;  and  of  the  sagacity  of  a  dog.  Wisdom  is  ac- 
tive, prudence  passive.  Wisdom  leads  one  to  what  Is 
most  proper,  prudence  prevents  one  from  doing  what 
is  iinnroper.  "  Wisdom  is  the  right  use  or  exercise  of 
knowledge,  and  differs  from  knowledge  us  the  use  which 
is  made  of  a  power  or  faculty  differs  from  the  |>owor 
or  faculty  itself."  Firming.  —  "  In  strictness  of  lan- 
guage there  is  a  difference  between  knoieledge  and  wis- 
dom ;  wisdom  always  supposing  action,  and  action  di- 
rected by  It."    Paley. 


Knowledge  and  wiilom,  br  fVom  being  one. 
Have  otttimes  no  eunnvctiim.    Knotruilgr  rtwelU 
In  heads  replete  wltli  thoughts  ul  other  men, 

WiiKlom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge  la  proud  tliat  he  tiua  learned  so  much; 

Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  kiiuwa  uo  more.  Ckncper. 

WliJE  (wiz),  a.  [A.  S.  wis;  Dut.  wijs  ;  Ger.  weiae; 
Dan  bj  Sw.  vis;  Icel.  via.  —  Sausc.  wid. — See 
Wit,  v.  n.] 

1.  Having  wisdom  ;  sapient ;  judging  right- 
ly ;  discreet ;  prudent ;  judicious ;  sagacious. 

A  wise  son*inaketh  a  glad  father.  I'rov.  ZT.  20. 

2.  Judging  well  from  experience ;  practically 
or  experimentally  knowing  or  acquainted. 

I  would  have  you  wise  unto  that  which  U  good,  and  simple 

conceruiug  evil.  jfCuin.  xvi.  19. 

It  is  usually  seen  that  the  wiser  men  are  about  the  things 

of  this  world,  the  less  trise  they  are  about  the  things  of  the 

next.  Gibson. 

Where  Ignorance  is  bliii, 

'T  Is  folly  to  be  wise.  Oray. 

3.  Becoming  a  wise  man  ;  sage  ;  grave. 

One  eminent  in  wist  deport  spake  much.  Milton, 

4.  t  Skilled  in  hidden  arts  or  knowledge.  ["  A 
sense  somewhat  ironical."  Johnson.] 

Pray,  was 't  not  the  wise  woman  of  Brentford?       Shak. 

5.  Crafty  ;  cunning  ;  subtle  ;  wily,     [u.] 

He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness.  Job  v.  15. 

yPo  make  wise,  to  make  believe  ;  to  pretend  ;  to  fei|n. 
Put.tenham. — Jfecer,  or  none,  the  wiser,  without  in- 
telligence or  Information, —  whether  the  circumstance 
or  event  not  disclosed  could,  by  its  comniuiiicailun, 
contribute  to  wisdom  or  not.  "The  Pretender  or 
Duke  of  Cambridge  may  both  be  lauded,  and  I  lucer 
the  wiser."    Sw^ft. 

Syn.  — See  Political,  Sagacity,  Sensible. 

Wi§E  (wiz),  n.  [A.  S.  tcise ;  Dut.  wys  ;  Ger. 
weise ;  Dan.  viis ;  Sw.  vis.  —  It.  guisa  ;  Fr.  guise. 

—  See  GfiSE.]  Manner ;  way  of  being  or  acting. 

Fair  marching  forth  in  honorable  wise.  ^tenter. 

On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  Israel.  A'ani.  vi.  '23. 

'Tis  in  no  uv'.«r  strange  that  such  a  one  should  believe  that 

things  were  blindly  shuffled.  Woodtcard. 

4^  It  is  ob.solete  or  antiquated  except  in  com- 
pounds ;  as,  lengViwise,  sidewise,  often  corrupted  into 
lengthways,  sideways,  &,c. 

wr§E'A-CRE  (wiz'j-ker),  n.  [Ger.  weiasager,  a 
foreteller ;  weise,  wise,  and  sagen,  to  say.] 

1.  t  A  wise  speaker.  Iceland. 

2.  A  pretender  to  wisdom  ;  a  witling. 

Why,  savs  a  wiseacre  that  set  by  him,  were  I  as  the  King 
of  France,  I  would  scorn  to  take  part  with  footmen.  Addison. 

WI^E'-HEART-5D,  a.  Having  a  wise  heart,  or 
wisdom  ;  wise  ;  sapient.  Ex.  xxviii.  3. 

t  WI§E'LING,  n.  One  pretending  to  be  wi8e.Z>on»i«. 

Wl§E'LY,  ad.     In  a  wise  manner  ;  judiciously. 

One  that  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well.  Shot, 

tWI^E'N^lSS  (wiz'nes),  n.    Wisdom.       Spenser, 

WI'^pR-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  dialogite 
consisting  of  hydrated  carbonate  of  man- 
ganese. Dana. 

WlSII,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  triscan;  Dut.  wenschen  ;  Ger. 
wlinsfihen ;  Dan.  liuske  ;  Sw.  Gnaka.']  [»'.  wished; 

/!p.  WI.SHING,  WISHED.] 

1.  To  have  strong  desire ;  to  desire ;  to  long ; 

—  frequently  followed  hy /or. 

And  much  he  tcished,  bnt  durst  not  ask,  to  put.    Pamelt 

This  is  as  good  an  argument  as  an  antiquary  could  trish 

for.  AHmthuot, 

2.  To  be  disposed  or  inclined. 

Those  potentates  who  do  not  tri'sA  well  to  his  aflfain  have 
shown  respect  to  his  per8<mal  character.  Addison. 

3.  To  hope  or  to  fear  in  a  slight  degree. 

I  irtsA  it  may  not  prove  some  ominous  token.  Sidnsy. 

WiSH,  V,  a,    1,  To  desire ;  to  long  or  hanker  after. 

Whot  ardently  we  wish  we  soon  believe.  Tonng. 

Not  what  we  wish,  but  what  we  wont. 
Let  mercy  still  supply.  Memck. 

2.  t  To  recommend  by  wishing. 

He  says  he  was  tcishrd  to  a  very  wealthy  widow.  Old  Play. 
I  would  not  u?mA  them  to  a  fairer  death.  Shak. 

3.  To  imprecate,  or  call  down  upon ;  to  invoke. 
If  Heaven  have  any  grievous  plague  In  store 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  thee.  Shak. 

4.  t  To  ask ;  to  request ;  to  seek. 

Dlghv  should  find  the  best  way  to  make  Antrim  commu- 
nicate the  affair  to  him,  and  to  wish  his  as»isUnce.(7areiKfom 

WiSH,  n.    1.  Desire  ;  a  longing ;  a  hankering. 

Thy  wish  was  ftither,  Harry,  to  that  thought  Shak. 

There  is  some  help  for  all  the  defects  of  fortnle:  fbr,  if  a 

man  cannot  attain  to  the  length  of  his  ir«s*e»,  he  may  have 

his  remedy  by  cutting  of  them  shorter.  (Jowleif. 
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2.  The  thing  desired  ;  object  of  desire. 

What  next  I  bring  shall  please  thee:  be  assured, 
i'liy  likeness,  thy  tit  help,  thy  other  self, 
Thy  u'is/4  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire.  Milton. 

jKJ"  "  Desire,  in  a  lax  sense,  respects  only  actions 
and  events  that  depend  not  on  us  ;  as  when  f  desire 
that  my  friend  may  have  a  son  to  represent  him,  or 
tliat  my  country  may  tlourish  in  arts  and  sciences ; 
but  such  internal  act  is  more  properly  termed  a  icisA 
than  a  rfe.<ire."     Ld.  Kaimes. 

"  A  uJiiA  is  an  inactive  desire.    It  is  the  result  of 
that  lon(;inv  after  happiness  sn  natural   to  man,  in 
cases  where  no  expectations  can  be  formed,  no  efforts 
can  he  made."     Cogan. 
Syn.  — See  Desire. 

WTSH'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  wished  for  or  de- 
sired; desirable,     [r  ]  Udal. 

wisn'- 


The  merry-thought,  or 
breast-bone,  of  a  fowl.  [Col- 
Bartktt. 


3H'-B6NE,         )  n 
WlSH'|NG-BONE,  >  bi 
loquial,  U.  S.] 

t  WlSH'ED-LY,  ad.  According  to  desire.  Knolles. 

WtSH'pR,  n.     One  who  wishes  or  desires.    Gihbs. 

WIsii'fOl,  a.     1.  Longing;  having  or  showing 
desire  ;  desirous  ;  eager  ;  earnest. 

To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight.      Shak. 

You  cannot  behold  a  covetous  spirit  walk  by  a  goldsmith's 

■hop  without  casting  a  wishful  eye  at  the  heaps  upon  the 

counter.  "  Spectator. 

2.  Desirable ;  exciting  wishes  ;  longed  for. 

Nor  could  I  sec  a  soil,  where'er  I  came. 

More  sweet  and  wishful.  Chapman. 

WTsn'Ft)L-LY,   ad.     With  wishing ;  earnestly  ; 
with  longing,  or  ardent  desire.  Blair. 

WiSH'FUL-NESS,  n.     The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  wishful ;  earnestness  ;  eagerness.  Clarke. 

WISH'{NG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  wishes  ;  desire. 

Wishing,  of  all  employments,  is  the  worst.  Young. 

WISH'LY,  ad.    With  longing;   wishfully;    long- 
ingly.    [Local,  Eng.]       Mir.  for  Mag.     Forty. 

WlSPl'-WASH   (-wSsh),  n.      Any  sort  of  weak, 
thin  drink;  wishy-washy.  Ogilvie. 

WiSH'Y-WASH'Y  (-wosh'e),  a.     Weak  ;  feeble  ; 
jejune  ;  not  solid.     [Colloquial.]  Brockett. 

WiSH'Y-WASH'Y  (-w5sh'e),  n.   Any  sort  of  thin, 
weak  drink,  as  weak  tea,  beer,  &o.      Jamieson. 

WIS'KgT,  M.    A  basket ;  a  whisket.     Ainsworth. 

WISP,  n.     [Ger.  ^  Dut.  wisch  ;  Dan.  risk.] 

1.  A   small   bunch   or  bundle,  as  of  hay  or 
straw.     "  A  wisp  of  straw."  Shak. 

2.  A  kind  of  broom.  Simmonds. 

wisp,  t\  a.     1.  To  brush  as  with  a  wisp.       Buel. 
2.  To  rumple.     [Local,  Eng.]  Ilallitcell. 

t  WlSP'fN,  a.    Formed  of  wisp.  G.  Harvey. 

t  Wf  ST,  i.  &  p.  from  wis.    See  Wis.    Mark  ix.  6. 

WlST'F^L,   a.      1.    Attentive ;   earnest ;   full  of 
thought ;  thoughtful ;  pensive ;  contemplative. 

Why,  Grubbinel,  dost  thou  so  wislfxd  seem? 
There 's  sorrow  in  thy  look. 


2.  Wishful ;  longing  ;  desirous. 


Gay. 

Spectator. 

I  cast  many  a  wiftful,  melancholy  glance  towards  the 
sea.  Swift. 

VVfST'Fl)L-LY,  ad.    Attentively.  Hudibras. 

WrS'TIT,  n.  (ZoSl.)  The  striated  monkey,  a  na- 
tive of  S.  America ;  Jacchtis  vulgaris.     Wright. 

t  WiST'LY,  ad.    Attentively  ;  earnestly.      Shak. 

WTs'TON-WiSH,  n.  (ZoOl.)  A  species  of  Ameri- 
can marmot,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  its  tributaries  ;  the  Arctomys  Ludo- 
vicianus,  or  prairie-dog.  Say, 

WIt,  v.  n.     [Goth.  <S|  A.  S.  witan ;  Dut.  weetan.'] 

1.  t  To  know,  or  to  be  known. 

Moreover,  brethren,  we  do  you  to  n-it  of  the  grace  of  G'd 
bestowed  on  the  churches  of  Alacedouia.  a  lk)r.  viii.  1. 

2.  (Law.)  A  word  used  to  call  attention  to 
something  particular,  or  as  introductory  to  a 
detailed  statement  of  what  has  been  just  before 
mentioned  generally.  Burrill. 

tCf  It  is  now  used  only  in  the  infinitive  to  trit, 
when  it  is  an  adverbial  phrase,  implying  Jia7ne/i/,cidei- 
icct,  or  scilicet ;  or  it  is  used  as  a  formal  expression 
by  which  a  call  is  made  tn  know  or  to  witnesi  the  legal 
setting  forth  of  something  that  follows.—  See  Wis. 

WiT,  n.     [A.  S.  wit ;  Gcr.  witz  ;  Dan.  vid.] 


1.  t  The  intellectual  faculties  or  mental  pow- 
ers ;  the  intellect ;  the  understanding. 

Will  puts  in  practice  what  the  wit  devisethi 

Will  ever  acts,  and  wit  contemplates  still.  Dories. 

2.  Sense  ;  judgment ;  wisdom  ;  sagacity,  [u.] 

Though  his  youthful  blood  be  fired  with  wine. 

He  wants  not  wit  the  danger  to  decline.  Dryden. 

3.  A  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  or  intellect, 
considered  singly  ;  as,  "To  lose  one's  wits." 

Thou  hast  more  of  the  wild  goose  in  one  of  thy  wits  than 
I  have  in  my  whole  five.  Sliak. 

4.  t  A  superior  degree  of  intelligence  or  un- 
derstanding ;  a  quick  and  brilliant  reason. 

I  take  not  wit  in  that  common  acceptation,  whereby  men 
understand  some  sudden  flashes  of  conceit  whether  in  style 
or  conference,  which,  like  rotten  wood  in  the  dark,  have  more 
shine  tlian  substance,  whose  use  and  ornament  are.  like  them- 
selves, swift  and  vanishing,  at  once  both  admired  and  fitrgot- 
ten.  But  I  understand  a  settled,  constant,  and  habitual  suf- 
ficiency of  the  understanding,  whereby  it  is  enabled,  in  any 
kind  of  learning,  theory,  or  practice,  both  to  sharpness  in 
search,  subtilty  in  expression,  and  despatch  in  execution. 

J3p.  Jiejmolds, 

Lewd,  shallow,  hairbrained  huffs  make  atheism  and  con- 
tempt of  religion  the  only  badge  and  character  oi'wit.  South. 

5.  Imagination,  or  the  power  of  original  com- 
bination under  the  influence  of  the  imagination ; 
the  imaginative  faculty  ;  genius. 

The  composition  of  all  poems  is,  or  ought  to  be,  of  «'i<:  and 
wit  in  poetry  ...  is  no  other  than  the  fiiculty  of  imagination 
in  the  writer,  which  . . .  searches  over  all  the  memory  for  the 
species  or  ideas  of  those  things  which  it  designs  to  represent. 

liriiden. 

6.  A  pectiliar  faculty  of  the  mind,  connected 
with  the  more  comprehensive  faculty  of  imagi- 
nation, by  which  pleasing  but  occult  or  remote 
resemblances  are  traced  between  things  appar- 
ently unlike  :  — the  exercise  of  this  faculty,  or 
the  association  of  ideas  produced  by  it ;  humor  ; 
pleasantry ;  facetiousness. 

For  the  qualities  of  sheer  wit  and  humor.  Swift  had  no 
superior,  ancient  or  modern.  Leigh  Hunt. 

Men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  memories, 
have  not  always  the  clearest  judgment  or  the  deepest  reason ; 
wit  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  those 
together  with  quickness  and  variety  wherein  can  be  found 
any  resemblance  or  conpruity.  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant 
pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy.  Locke. 

True  wit  consists  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas. . . .  But  eve- 
ry resemblance  of  ideas  is  not  what  we  call  wit,  and  it  must 
be  such  an  one  that  gives  delight  and  surprise  to  the  reader. 
Where  the  likeness  is  obvious,  it  creates  no  surprise,  and  is 
not  wit.  Thus,  when  a  poet  tells  us  that  the  bosom  of  his 
mistress  is  as  white  as  snow,  there  is  no  uiit  in  the  compari- 
son; but  when  he  adds,  with  a  sigh,  it  is  a»  cold  too,  it  then 
grows  into  wit.  Dryden. 

7.  A  man  of  genius  or  humor  ;  a  humorist. 


How  vain  that  second  life  in  others'  breath, 
The  estate  which  wits  inherit  after  death! 


Pope. 


ffSr-  "  ffit  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts,  serious 
and  comical.  First,  with  respect  to  that  which  is  se- 
rious or  grave  :  the  original  signification  of  the  Saxon 
word  signifies  wisdom  ;  and  therefore  a  witty  was 
anciently  a  wise  man,  and,  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Elizabetli,  a  man  of  great  wit  signified  a  man  of  great 
judgment  ;  and,  indeed,  we  still  say,  if  a  man  has  the 
use  of.  his  reason,  that  he  is  in  hi^  trits,  and,  if  the 
contrary,  that  he  is  out  of  his  wits.  Serious  wit,  there- 
fore, is  neither  more  nor  less  tiian  quick  wisdom,  or, 
according  to  Pope, 


'  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest. 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne  er  so  well  exprcst.' 


Pope. 


Second,  as  to  comic  wit :  this  is  the  general  acceptation 
of  wit  among  us,  and  is  of  the  easiest  kind  ;  for  it  is 
much  more  easy  to  raise  a  laugh,  than  to  excite  admi- 
ration by  quick  wisdom.  .  .  .  "Tliis  wit  in  writing  con- 
sists in  an  assimilation  of  remote  ideas  oddly  or  hu- 
morously connected,  as  in  the  poem  of  Hudibras,  &c.; 
but  more  particularly  comic  wit  is  applied  to  speaking 
and  conversation,  and  the  definition  of  Pope  may  be 
adopted  :  '  It  is  a  quick  conception  and  an  easy  deliv- 
ery.' In  order  to  have  wit  for  this  purpose,  the  prin- 
cipal requisites  are,  a  good  imagination,  a  fund  of 
ideas  and  words,  and  a  fluency  of  speech  ;  but  all 
these  will  be  insufficient,  unless  the  speaker  know 
how  to  adapt  his  remarks  and  replies  to  particular 
persons,  times,  and  occasions  ;  and,  indeed,  if  he 
would  be  truly  witty,  he  must  know  the  world,  and 
be  remarkably  quick  in  suitiiig  the  smallest  word  or 
term  of  an  expression  to  the  subject."     Burnett. 

The  following  enumeration  of  the  different  forms  of 
wit  is  given  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow:  — 
"  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story, 
or  in  seasonable  application  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in 
forging  an  apposite  tale  ;  sometimes  it  playeth  in 
words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  am- 
biguity of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound  ; 
sometimes  it  is  wrapped  up  in  a  dress  of  humorous 
expression  ;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  simil- 
itude ;  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a 
smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  inti- 
mation, in  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly  retorting 
an  objection  ;  sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a  bold 
scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyper- 
bole, in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconcil- 
ing of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense;  some- 
times a  scenical  representation  of  persons  or  things,  a 


counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture,  passoth 
for  it ;  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity,  sometinieij  a 
presumptuous  hluntness,  giveth  it  being  ;  sometime^ 
it  riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what  is 
strange  ;  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting  obvious 
matter  to  the  purpose.  Often  it  consisteth  in  one 
knows  not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardlvtell 
how.  Its  ways  are  unaccountable  and  inexplic'al)le 
being  answerable  to  the  numberless  rovings  of  fancy 
and  windings  of  language." 

At  one^s  wiVs  end,  without  expedients  or  contriv- 
ance. "  I  am  at  my  wiOs  end  for  fear  of  any  sudden 
surprise."  Addison.  —  -f  The  fire  wits,  a  phrase  some- 
times used  synonymously  with  the  five  senses,  but 
more  commonly  distinguished  from  them,  and  said  to 
be  common  wit,  imagination,  fantasy,  judgment,  and 
memory.  Sliak.  Hawes.  —  f  Wit,  whither  wilt  thou  f  a 
sort  of  proverbial  expression  used  chietly  to  express  a 
want  of  command  over  the  fancy  or  inventive  fac- 
ulty.    Shak.     Decker. 

Syn.  —  The  forms  both  of  wit  and  humor  «re  so  va- 
rious, that  it  is  difficult  to  include  them  within  tlie 
circle  of  a  precise  definition.  Dr.  Trusler  says,  "  Wi^ 
relates  to  the  matter,  humor  to  the  manner ;  thai  out 
old  comedies  abounded  with  wit,  and  our  old  actors 
with  humor."  —  "  fftt,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,  "  is  that 
which  excites  agreeable  surprise  in  the  mind,  from 
the  strange  assemblage  of  related  images  presented  to 
it."  Humor  tends  to  excite  laughter  or  mirth  by  ludi- 
crous images  and  representations  of  the  matters  treat- 
ed of.  Humor  is  less  poignant  and  brilliant,  and 
much  less  likely  to  be  ofTensive  than  wit ;  and  it  is 
always  agreeable.  "  In  conversation,"  says  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  "  humor  is  more  than  wit,  easiness 
more  than  knowledge." 

WITCH,  n.  [A.  S.  wicca ;  Frs.  wikke  ;  Dut.  wig- 
cheliarste. — Low  L.  veyius,  a  sorcerer.]  A 
person  supposed  to  have  formed  a  compact  with 
evil  spirits,  and  by  their  means  to  operate  su- 
pernaturally  ; — formerly  applied  to  persons  of 
either  sex,  but  now  only  to  women  ;  a  sorceress. 

There  was  a  man  in  that  city  whose  name  was  Simon,  a 

witch  that  had  deceived  the  folk  of  Samarie.  Wicklij^e. 

The  wicked  witch,  now  seeing  all  this  while 

The  doubtful  balance  equally  to  sway. 

What  not  by  right,  she  cast  to  win  by  guile.        Spenser. 

It  is  not  a  hundred  years  since  the  conjuration  of  witches, 

demons,  and  fairies  was  commonly  practised  and  taught  in 

London  by  Lilly  and  others.  J.  Richardson.  1778. 

WItcH,  n.     [A.  S.  wic]     1.  t  A  winding,  sinu- 
ous bank.  Spenser. 
2.  A  conical  piece  of  paper  used  as  a  wick. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Clarke. 

WITCH,  V.  a.  To  bewitch  ;  to  enchant ;  to  fasci- 
nate ;  to  charm  ;  to  captivate  ;  to  ravish. 

And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship.  Shak. 

WItCH'CRAfT,  n.  The  art  or  the  practices  of 
witches ;  sorcery  ;  enchantment ;  witchery. 

People  are  credulous,  and  apt  to  impute  accidents  and 
natural  operations  to  witchcraft.  Bacon. 

flSg*  .■V  statute  was  enacted  declaring  all  witchcraft 
and  sorcerv  to  lie  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  33 
Henry 'VIII.,  1,541;  again,  .5  Elizabeth,  I5C2,  and 
James  I.,  J003  ;  — repealed,  10  George  11.,  1736.  —  Har- 
rington estimates  the  judicial  murders  for  witchcraft, 
in  England,  in  200  years,  at  30,000.    Haydn. 

WITCH'-ELM  (witch'elm),  n.  (Bot.)  A  species 
of  elm;  Ulmus  montana;  —  called  also  moun- 
tain elm,  Scotch  elm,  and  weechelm.  Eng.  Cyc. 
SIS'  Skinner  suggests  that  it  received  this  name 
either  because  witches  were  supposed  to  assemble 
round  it,  or  because  they  used  it  in  their  incantations. 

WiTGH'5-RY,  n.  1.  Enchantment ;  magical  prac- 
tices and  incantations  ;  sorcery  ;  witchcraft. 

Deep-skilled  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries.  Milton. 

2.  Fascination  ;  a  powerful  and  inexplicable 
influence  ;  entrancement ;  spell. 

He  never  felt 
The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky.  Wordsujorth. 

WiTCH'-HA-ZEL  (-7.1),  n.  1.  {Bot.)  A  tall  shrub 
of  eastern  'North  America,  remarkable  for 
blossoming  late  in  autumn  ;  Hamamelis  Vir- 
ginica.  Gray. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  witch- 
elm,  or  Ulmus  montana.  Wright. 

WItcH'ING,  a.  Bewitching;  fit  for  sorcery  or 
witchcraft.     "  Witching  drugs."  Bowe. 

'T  is  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night.  Shak. 

WITCH'-RID-DEN,  a.  Ridden  by  witches.  Booth. 

WITCH '-TREE,  n.    The  witch-hazel.  Todd. 

WIT'-CRACK-fR,  n.    A  joker  ;  a  jester.     Shak. 

t  WIt'CRAft,  M.     1.  Invention.  Camden. 

2.  Logic  ;  dialectics,     [k.]  R.  Lever. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  t,  short;  A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL;   IlilR,  HER; 
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*  WiTB,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  ioitan.]  To  blame ;  to  re- 
proach ;  to  censure.  Spenser. 

+  WITE,  n.    Blame;  reproach  ;  censure.  Spenser. 

t  wiTE'L^SS,  a.    Blameless.  Spenser. 

WlT'g-NA-«e-M6TE',  n.  [A.  S.  witena  gemot, 
an  assembly  of  the  wise  ;  toita,  a  wise  man,  and 
/•mot,  a  meeting.]  {Ant.)  The  supreme  council 
iir  parliament  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation,  com- 
posed of  the  king,  the  gentry,  knights,  bishops, 
and  abbots.  Bostcorth. 

The  word  "  wit"  has  lost  itsorlginal  signification  of  wisdom. 
Were  our  Purliainctit  still  culled  wileiiayemole,  the  name 
would  be  siioposed  to  be  descri|>tive  of  the  merriment  of  its 
members  rather  than  of  tlicir  wisdom,  Gent.  Mag. 

WlTII  (with),  prep.  [Goth,  mith  ;  A.  S.  with,  mid, 
mith;  Dut.  met;  Ger.  mit;  Dan.  ved,  med;  Sw. 
vid,  med ;  Icel.  vid,  mod,  medr.  —  "  With  has 
descended  to  us  from  two  different  A.  S.  verbs, 
viz.,  witfuin,  to  join,  and  weorthan,  wyrthan,  to 
be.  From  the  latter  we  have  tho  compounds 
with-in  and  toith-out ;  i.  e.  be  in,  be  out. . . .  Gen- 
erally speaking,  when  with  denotes  instrument, 
cause,  means,  it  is  the  imperative  of  wyrthan, 
to  be  :  when  it  denotes  union,  conjunction,  it  is 
the  imperative  of  withan,  to  join."  Richardson.] 
By,  —  expressing  the  relation  of  joining  or 
connection,  the  nature  of  the  connection,  as  of 
cause,  means,  compirison,  confederacy,  &c., 
being  shown  by  the  context,  and  the  import  of 
the  preposition  itself  remaining  the  same. 

fr/M  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown.         Shak. 

They  are  cultivated  with  art  and  study.  Dryden. 

Hint  thus  intent  Ithuriel  with  his  spear 

Touched  lightly.  Milton. 

Fear  not;  for  I  am  iciM  thee,  and  bless  thee.  Gen.  xxvi.  24. 
"  With  and  by,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish, 
nor  perhaps  is  any  distinction  always  observed.  Witk 
seems  rather  to  denote  an  instrument,  and  by  a  cause: 
tints,  He  killed  his  enemy  icitli  a  sword,  but  he  died 
by  an  arrow.  The  arrow  is  considered  rather  as  a 
cause,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  an  agent.  If  the 
agent  be  more  remote,  by  is  used  ;  as,  Tlie  vermin 
which  he  could  not  kill  with  his  gun,  he  killed  by  poi- 
son :  if  these  two  propositions  he  transposed,  the  sen- 
tence, though  equally  intelligible,  will  be  less  agreea- 
ble to  the  common  modes  of  speech."    Johnson. 

ffg'  "  fVith,  in  composition,  in  old  English  writers, 
as  in  A.  S.,  retains  its  moaning  (Join),  and  is  con- 
stantly used  as  a  prefix  equivalent  to  the  Latin  cum 
(or  I  should  rather  say  is  used  pre-posed  without 
being  fixed).  The  Latin  comes  is  rendered  by  Wick- 
lilfe  a  with  follower,  and  a  co-heir  is  a  MJ«A-heir,  a  fol- 
lower or  heir  with  one  or  more.  When  with  follows 
a  verb,  it  is  the  custom  of  lexicographers  to  explain 
according  to  the  context.  Thus,  '  to  agree  wi</t  me,' 
Mo  fight  with  nie ' ;  in  the  first  instance  they  imply 
cum  [with]  ;  in  the  latter,  contra  [against]:  though, 
in  lK)th  cases,  the  actors _/«m  in  one  purpose.  So,  too, 
with-stanil,  in  A.  S.  tcitA,  and  wither-standan,.  implies  two 
parties  joined  in  one  purpose, —  keeping  or  gaining  a 
stand  or  position,  though  adverse  to  each  other.  And 
hence  the  usage  may  have  been  extended  to  cases  not 
admitting  such  an  explanation.  In  the  three,  —  tcith- 
draw,  witA-hold,  tcttA-stand,  there  is  a  strong  coinci- 
dence of  with  and  the  Latin  re-,  re-trahere,  re-tinere, 
re-sistere."     Richardson. 

WfTH,  n.  [A.  S.  within,  a  withy ;  Ger.  weide ; 
But.  vidie;  Sw.  vide  ;  Icel.  vidir.] 

1.  A  twig  used  as  a  band  for  tying  or  bind- 
ing ;  an  osier  or  willow  twig;  —  also  written 
witfic  and  withy.  Bacon. 

2.  A  band  of  twigs.  Mortimer. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  partition  between  two  chim- 
ney-flues. Gwilt. 

VVIth- Al',  ad.  Along  with  the  rest ;  likewise ; 
at  the  same  time  ;  also  ;  too. 

Yet  it  must  be  withal  considered.  Hooker. 

tW!TH-AL',  p?-ep.  With;  —  formerly  so  used 
when  placed  after  the  objective  case. 

The  best  rule  of  life  that  ever  the  world  was  acquainted 
withnL  Tillotfon. 

WiTH'AM-iTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  bright-red  variety 
of  epidote.  The  crystals  are  pale  straw-yellow, 
seen  in  one  direction  across  the  prism.     Dana. 

WItH-DRAW',  v.  a.     \i.  WITHDREW ;  pp.  with- 
drawing, WITHDRAWN.] 
L  To  take  back  or  away  ;  to  remove. 

Impossible  It  is  that  God  should  withdraw  his  presence 

nom  any  thing.  Hooker. 

Do  you  withdraw  yourself  a  little  while.  Shak. 

_  2.  To  call  away ;  to  recall ;  to  make  to  re- 
tire or  return  ;  as,  "  He  tcithdreic  his  troops." 

3.  To  retract ;  to  recall ;  to  take  back,  as  a 
charge,  a  threat,  a  vow,  a  promise. 
Wouldst  thou  w>(A(6'aw  it?    For  what  purpose,  love?    iSAaJt. 

Syn. — See  Separate. 


WITH-DRAw',  v.  n.  To  retire;  to  retreat;  to 
take  one's  self  away ;  to  secede ;  to  recede. 

Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room.  Shak, 

The  foremost  of  his  foes  a  while  withdraw,  Drydmi. 

Syn. —  See  Retire. 

Wifll-URAW'AL,  n.  The  act  of  withdrawn^ ; 
withdrawmen't.  Brit.  Crit. 

WItH-DRAw'^R,  n.     One  who  withdraws. 

WiTH-DRAW'JNG-RdoM,  n.  A  room  used  to 
retire  into ;  a  drawing-room.  Mortimer. 

WITH-DRAW'M5NT,  n.  The  act  of  withdrawing ; 
withdrawal.  Ec.  Rev.     Robert  Ilall. 

WlTHE  [with,  .S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  J:i.  K.  \Vb. ;  with, 
P. ;  with,  Sm.],  n.  1.  A  twig  used  for  a  band; 
a  willow  twig;  an  osier. — See  With.  Bacon. 
2.  (?fatit.)  An  iron  instrument  fitted  on  the 
end  of  a  boom  or  mast,  with  a  ring  to  it,  through 
which  another  boom  or  mast  is  rigged  out  and 
secured.  Dana. 

WITHE,  v. a.  [i.  WITHED  ;;3|p.WITHINO,  W'lTHED.] 

To  bind  or  fasten  wth  withes.  Bp.  Hall. 

WlTH'^R,  V.  n.     [A.  S.  gcwytherod ;  W.  gicywo.'] 

[i.  WITHERED  ;  pp.  WITHERING,  WITHERED.] 

1.  To  grow  sapless ;  to  dry  up  ;  to  shrivel. 

Why  wither  not  the  leaves  that  want  their  sap?         Shak. 

The  soul  may  sooner  leave  off  to  subsist  than  to  love;  and, 

like  the  vine,  it  withers  and  dies  if  it  has  nothing  to  embrace. 

South. 

2.  To  waste  ;  to  pine  away  ;  to  languish  ;  to 
lose  animal  moisture  ;  to  decay  ;  to  droop. 

A  fair  face  will  wither;  a.  full  eye  will  wax  hollow.      Shak. 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  the  grave.    Dryden. 

WlTH'^R,  V.  a.     1.  To  make  to  fade  or  dry  up. 

For  the  sun  is  no  sooner  risen  with  a  burning  heat  but  it 

xvithereth  the  grass,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth.    Jas.  i.  11. 

The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  withered.         iSiak. 

2.  To  make  to  shrink,  decay,  or  wrinkle,  for 
want  of  animal  moisture. 


Look  how  I  am  bewitched  :  behold,  mine  arm 
Is,  like  a  blasted  sapling,  withered  up. 


Shak. 


WITH'PR-BAnD,  n.  A  piece  of  iron  fitted  in 
the  under  part  of  a  saddle,  near  a  horse's  with- 
ers, to  keep  tight  the  two  pieces  of  wood  that 
form  the  bow.  Far.  Diet. 

WiTH'pRED  (wlth'erd),  p.  a.  Dried  or  shrivelled  ; 
wasted;  shrunk;  faded.  Shak. 

WITH'^RED-NESS  (wlth'erd-nSs),  n.  The  state 
of  being  withered ;  marcidity.  Bp.  Hall. 

WITH'^R-ING,  p.  a.  Drying  or  shrivelling; 
wasting  ;  fading ;  decaying. 

wIth'PR-Ing-LY,  «d.  In  a  withering  manner; 
so  as  to  cause  to  wither.  Byron. 

WlTH'eR-lTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  white,  often  yellow- 
ish or  grayish,  subtransparent  or  translucent, 
brittle  mineral,  of  vitreous  lustre,  sometimes 
occurring  in  crystals,  and  consisting  of  carbo- 
nate of  baryta.  Dana. 

WITH'5R-NAm,  n.  [A.S.  withername;  wither, 
against,  and  name,  a  taking  or  seizing  of  goods  ; 
wiman,  to  take  away.]  (Law.)  A  taking  by 
way  of  reprisal ;  a  taking  or  a  reprisal  of  other 
goods,  in  lieu  of  those  that  were  formerly  taken, 
and  eloigned,  or  withheld.  Burrill. 

WItHE'-ROD,  n.  (Bot.)  A  common  name  of  a 
shrub  of  N.  America ;  Viburnum  nudum.  Gray. 

WlTH'5R§,  n.  pi.  [Goth,  withan,  to  join.  Rich- 
ardson.—  See  With.]  The  elevated  ridge  on 
a  horse's  back,  near  the  bottom  of  the  neck, 
formed  by  the  lengthened  spinous  or  upright 
processes  of  the  first  ten  or  eleven  bones  of  the 
back.  Yotiatt. 

High  wither*  have  always  been,  in  the  mind  of  the  judge 
of  the  horse,  associated  with  good  action,  and  generallv  with 
speed,  I'ouatl. 

WITHER-WRONG  (wlth'er-rQng),  a.  Hurt  or 
galled  in  the  withers,  as  by  a  bite  of  a  horse,  or 
by  a  saddle  being  unfit,  especially  when  the 
bows  of  it  are  too  wide.  Far.  Diet. 

WiTH-HfiLD',  p.  from  withhold.  See  Withhold. 

WITH-HOLD',  v.  a.  [with  and  hold.]  [i.  with- 
held ;  pp.  withholding,  withheld  orwiTU- 
HOLden. —  Withholden  is  antiquated,] 

1.  To  hold  or  keep  back ;  to  restrain  ;  to  keep 
from  action  or  exercise. 

Withhold,  O  sovereign  prince,  your  hasty  hand.     Spmter. 
If  our  passions  may  be  withheld.  KetlleioelL 


2.  To  retain ;  to  detain ;  to  hinder ;  to  prevent 

Diflicult'cs  there  are,  which  as  vet  wilhhoU  our  aownl, 

till  we  be  furthe.-  and  bvlt«r  sjlisHed.  Huoktr. 

And  soon  again  as  he  his  light  wilUuhJ.  Sptnser. 

Byn.  —  See  Restrain. 

WITH-HOLD'EN    (wlth-hOl'dn),  p.     Held  or  kept 
back;  withheld.  — Sec  Withhold.      Spelman. 

WlTH-HOLD'5R,  n.     One   that   withholds;    one 
who  keeps  back.  Stephens. 

WlT H-H6lD'M?NT,  n.     The  act  of  withholding ; 
a  keeping  from  action,     [r.]  Ec.  Ret. 

wIth-In',  ;)rc/j.     [A.  S.  withinnan;  with,  with, 
and  innan,  in. —  With  and  in.  —  See  With,] 

1.  In  the  inner  part  or  side  of ;  —  opposed  to 
without.     "  Within  the  waters."  Addison. 

Oo,  shut  thyself  within  thine  house.  Ezek.  iii,  24. 

Tliot  which  is  within  the  cup  and  platter.     Halt,  xxiii.  38. 

Pleased  and  contented  icithin  himself.  Tdloltun. 

2.  In  the  limits  or  compass  of;  not  beyond. 

(ireen   hills  and  naked  rocks    within  the  neighbrirhood 

makes  the  must  agreeable  confusion.  Addinm, 

Which  is  more  within  our  comprehension.  Locke. 

3.  Not  reaching  to  any  thing  external. 

Were  every  action  concluded  within  itself.  Locke. 

4.  No  longer  ago  than  ;  no  later  than  ;  during. 

Within  these  five  hours  Hastings  lived.  Shak. 

5.  In  the  reach  or  extent  of;  not  beyond. 

Both  he  and  she  are  stiU  within  my  power.  Pope. 

6.  Into  the  heart  or  confidence  of.     [r.] 

When  by  such  insinuations  they  have  once  got  within  him 
...  no  wonder  if  they  rejoice  to  sec  him  guilty  of  all  vil- 
lany.  South. 

WITH-In',  ad.     1.  In  the  inner  part ;  in  the  cen- 
tre or  interior  ;  inwardly  ;  internally. 

Though  the  skin 
Be  closed  without,  the  wound  festers  within.         Carew. 

2.  In  the  mind,  heart,  or  soul. 

Ills  fVom  within  thy  reason  must  prevent.  Drytlrn. 

t  wItH-IN'FORTH,  a.    Within  doors.  Wickliffe. 

WITH-IX'SIDE,  ad.     In  the  interior  part  or  side  ; 
within,     [r.]  Sharp. 

WlTH-O^T',  prep.     [A.  S.  withutan  ;  with,  with, 
and  ut,  utan,  out.  —  With  and  out.  —  See  With.] 

1.  On  the  outside  of;  out  of;  —  opposed  to 
within.     "  Without  the  city."  Lev.  xiv.  40. 

Abide  without  the  camp  seven  days.  i'wn.  xxxi.  13. 

Taking  my  diversions  without  doors.  Additon. 

2.  Not  in  the  compass  of ;  beyond. 

Eternity  ...  Is  without  our  reach.  Barmet, 

3.  With  the  negation  or  omission  of. 

Without  the  separation  of  the  two  monarchies,  the  most 
advantageous  terms  fi-om  the  French  must  end  In  our  de- 
struction. AdditoH. 

4.  Not  with  ;  —  noting  absence  or  destitution. 

Bold  to  speak  the  word  without  fear.  Phil.  i.  H. 

A  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot.       1  Pet.  i.  lU. 

5.  Not  by ;  not  by  the  use  of ;  not  by  the 
help  of ;  independent  of. 

Buy  wine  and  milk  teithoiit  money.  ba.  Iv.  1. 

Running  out  and  discovering  its. If  without  labor.    Brotnu 

6.  With  exemption  or  freedom  from. 

The  Irishry  might  not  l>e  natur«Iize<t  wUhonl  damage  to 
themselves  or  the  crown.  DavieM. 

Without  day  (L.  sine  die),  without  the  appointment 
of  a  day  to  appear  or  assemble  again ;  as,  "■  To  ad- 
journ without  day."  Burrill. 

WlTH-0<yT',  ad.    1.  Not  on  the  inside ;  on  the 
outside  of;  not  within. 

These  were  fVom  without  the  growing  nanrrie*.      Jliltou. 

2.  Out  of  doors  ;  not  in  a  house.         Wotton. 

3.  Externally  ;  not  in  the  mind.        Johtison. 

WITH-OOt',  conj.    Unless  ;  except.    [Not  in  use 
unless  in  conversation.] 

Vnu  will  never  live  to  my  age  without  yoa  keepyoarself  Ir 
breath  with  exercise.  Suhitl 

WiTH-oDT'-DtiOR,  a.    Being  out  of  doors  ;  ex 
terior.     [r.]  Shak. 

t  wITH-oOt'EN  (-fifi'tn),  prep.   [A.  S.  withtiten.] 
Without.  Spetiser. 

tWiTH'oOr-FSRTH,  a.  Out  of  doors.  Wickliffe. 

t  WiTH-SAY',  r.  o.     To  gainsay.  Chaucer. 

tWiTH'StT,  r.  n.     [A.   S.   withaeUan.]     To  set 
against ;  to  resist.  Browne. 

WlTH-ST.\ND',  r.a.     [tciVA  and  »<am/.]  [i.wiTH- 
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■*TOOT)  ;  pp.  WITHSTANDING,  WITHSTOOD.]      To 

Stand  against ;  to  oppose  ;  to  resist. 

And  they  withstood  Uzziah,  the  king.  2  Citron,  xxvi.  18. 
Fe  have  withstood  the  received  orders  of  this  church.  Hooker, 

Syn.  —  See  Oppose. 

R'^Ith-STAND'JPR,  n.  One  who  withstands  or  op- 
poses ;  an  opponent.  Raleigh. 

WITH-STOOD'  (with-stftd'),  i.  &  p.  from  with- 
stand. —  See  Withstand. 

WiTH'WtND,  n.    A  kind  of  herb.  Johnson. 

WiTU'Y,  n.     [A.  S.  withiff.—See  With.] 

1.  A  kind  of  willow-tree.  Evelyn. 

2.  A  name  given  to  flexible  boughs  of  willows 
and  osiers ;  a  withe.     [Local.]         Farm.  Ency. 

wItH'Y,   a.     Made   of,   or   resembling,   withes; 

flexible  and  tough.  Fletcher. 

WIT'Lpss,  rt.     Wanting  wit  or  understanding; 

silly  ;  foolish.     "  The  witless  swain."      Philips. 

WIT'LpsS-LV,  ad.  Without  wit  or  understand- 
ing ;  inconsiderately  ;  indiscreetly.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

WlT'LpsS-i\ESS,  n.  State  of  being  witless  ;  want 
of  wit  or  understanding.  Sandys. 

WIT' LING,  n.  [Dim.  of  icit.'\  A  pretender  to 
wit ;  a  man  of  small  wit.  Pope. 

WIT'JVpsS,  n.  ^A.  S.  witnes,ffewit>ies;  witan,  to 
wist,  to  know. J 

1.  Teslimony  ;  attestation  ;  evidence. 

If  I  bear  witnens  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not  true.    There 
is  another  that  beareth  u'lViie.wof  me,  andlknowthat  the  wit- 
ness whiuh  he  witnesseth  of  me  is  true.  John  v.  31,32. 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  icitness.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  sees  or  knows  personally. 

We  .  . .  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty.         2  Pet.  i.  IG. 

3.  One  who  gives  testimony  or  evidence. 

God  is  witness  between  thee  and  me.  Oen.  xxxi.  50. 

4.  (Law.)  A  person  who  gives  evidence  to  a 
judicial  tribunal;  a  deponent: — in  conveyan- 
cing, one  who  sees  the  execution  of  an  instru- 
ment, and  subscribes  it  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
firming its  authenticity  by  his  testimony.  Burrill. 

With  a  witness,  effectually  ;  to  a  {treat  degree,  or 
with  great  force;  emphatically.  " Gall  is  bitter  rci'tA 
a  witness."     [Low  or  colloquial.]  Prior. 

WiT'NgSS,  V.  a.  [i.  witnessed  ;  pp.  witness- 
ing, witnessed.] 

1.  To  attest ;  to  give  or  bear  testimony  to ; 
to  testify  ;  to  be  a  witness  of.  Shak. 

2.  To  see  or  know  personally ;  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  with  the  eyes  ;  to  observe.       Watts. 

WiT'Npss,  V.  n.  To  bear  testimony ;  to  testify  ; 
to  give  evidence  of.  Sidney. 

WiT'Npss-pR,  n.  One  who  witnesses ;  one  who 
testifies,  or  gives  testimony.  Martin. 

WlT'SNAP-PgR,  n.  One  who  affects  wit  or  rep- 
artee,    [r.]  Shak. 

WIT'-STARVED  (-starvd),  a.  Destitute  of  wit  or 
genius.  Clarke. 

WIT'TpD,  a.  Having  wit ;  — used  in  composition. 
"  A  quick-witted  boy."  Johnson. 

WTT'TJ-Ci§M,  n.     A  phrase  or  remark  affectedly 

witty  ;  a  mean  attempt  at  wit ;  a  conceit ;  a  joke. 

He  is  full  of  conceptions,  points  of  epigram,  and  witticisms; 

all  which  arc  below  the  dignity  of  heroic  verse.         Addison. 

A  mighty  witticism  —  pardon  a  new  word.  Dryden. 

jKtf"Thi8  word  Dryden  innovated.    Johnson. 

WlT'Tj-LV,  ad.    1.  In  a  witty  manner ;  with  wit. 

In  conversation  wittily  pleasant  Sidney. 

2.  Ingeniously ;  cunningly ;  artfully. 

But  is  there  any  other  beast  tliat  lives 

Who  his  own  harm  so  wittily  contrives?  Dryden. 

WIt'TJ-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  witty  :  —  something  witty.  Spenser. 

WiT'TJNG-LY,  ad.     Knowingly  ;  by  design. 

Nor  wittingly  have  I  infringed  my  vow.  SAak. 

t  WiT'TOL,  n.  [A.  S.  wittol,  witol,  knowing.] 
One  who,  knowing  his  wife's  faithlessness, 
seems  content ;  a  tame  cuckold.  Sidney. 

tWIT'TOL-LY,a.     Like  a  wittol.  Shak. 

IVfT'TY,  a.     1.  \  Ingenious  ;   inventive.       Shak. 

Thou  art  . .  .  wittii  in  thy  words.  Jwlith  xi.  23. 

2.  Having  or  exhibiting  wit ;  abounding  in 
wit;  humorous;  droll;  funny;  facetious. 

.    The  wittiest  sayings  will  be  found  in  a  great  measure  the 

issues  of  chance.  *  South. 

So  unmercifully  witty  upon  the  ladies.  Addison. 


wIt'WAL,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  golden  oriole;  Ori- 
olus  galbiila  :  —  also  the  greater  spotted  wood- 
pecker ;  Pious  7najor.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WIT'— WORM  (wTt'wiirin),  n.  A  feeder  on  wit : 
—  a  canker  of  wit.  B.  Jonson. 

WiVE,  V.  n.  [i.  WIVED  ;  pp.  aviving,  wived.] 
To  marry,  as  a  man  ;  to  take  a  wife.  Shak. 

WIVE,  V.  a.  1.  To  match  to  a  wife  ;  to  furnish 
with  a  wife.     "  Already  wived."  MiUon. 

2.  To  take  for  a  wife ;  to  marry. 

Her  whom  the  first  man  did  wive.  Donne. 

t  WIVE'HOOD  (wiv'hud),  n.    Wifehood.  Spenser. 

t  WiVE'LgSS,  a.    Wifeless.  Homily. 

WlVE'LY,  a.  Belonging  to  or  becoming  a  v  ife  ; 
wifely. '  [k.]  Sid  ley. 

VVi'VpR,  or  Wl'V^RN,  n.  A  kind  of  heraldic 
dragon.  Thymie. 

WI  VE§  (wivz),  n.  pi.  of  wife.    See  Wife. 

WIZ'ARD,  n.  [From  wise.  —  A.  S.  wis;  Ger. 
weise,  wise.  —  A.  S.  wige-lei-e,  wizard.] 

1.  t  A  person  reputed,  or  pretending,  to  be 
wise.  Spenser. 

2.  A  conjurer ;  a  magician  ;  an  enchanter  ;  a 
sorcerer  ;  —  correlative  to  witch. 


WIZ'ARD,  a.    1.  Enchanting ;  charming.  Collins. 

2.    Haunted    by    wizards.       ".Where    Deva 

spreads  her  wizard  stream."  Milton. 

WiZ'ARD-RY,  n.  The  art  or  the  practice  of  wiz- 
ards ;  sorcery  ;  magic.  Law. 

WIZ'EN  (wiz'zn),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  wisnian,  weosniaii.'] 
[i.  wizened  ;  pp.  wizening,  wizened.]  To 
dry  up  ;  to  shrivel ;  to  wither.     [Local.]  Forby. 

WIZ'EN  (wiz'zn),  n.  Th?  windpipe  ;  the  weasand. 
[Scot,  and  local,  Eng.J       Jamieson.    Halliwell. 

WIZ'ENED  (wjz'znd),  p.  a.  or  a.  Dried;  with- 
ered ;  shrunk ;  weazen.     [Local.]  Todd. 

WIZ'EN-FACED  (wiz'zn-fast),  a.  Having  a  lean 
or  shrivelled  face.  Clarke. 

W6 AD  (wod),  n.  [A.  S.  wad,  waad ;  Dut.  weede ; 
Ger.  waid;  Dan.  vede  ;  Sw.  vejde.  —  It.  guudo  ; 
Fr.  gttesde,  guede.  — Celt,  gioed."] 

1.  (Bot.)  The  common   name  of  cruciferous 

?lants  of  the  genus  Isatis,  one  species  of  which, 
satis  tinctoria,  is   cultivated  in  Great  Britain 
for  the  indigo  derived  from  its  leaves.    London. 

2.  A  blue  dye,  identical  with  indigo,  derived 
from  the  leaves  of  Isatis  tinctoria,  and  employed 
as  a  fermentative  addition  to  indigo  in  the  pas- 
tel vat.  Miller.    Pamell. 

w6AD'-WAx-EN  (-wak-sn),  n.  (Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  dyer's  greenweed ;  Genista  tinc- 
toria ;  —  also  called  wood-ioaxen.  Gray. 

WODE,  a.  [A.  S.  wod.']  Mad;  furious.  — See 
Wood.     [Local,  Eng.]  Pegge.     Wright. 

WODE'jGELD,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  payment 
for  wood.  Buirill. 

WO'OpN,  n.  [A.  S.]  A  divinity  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  considered  to  correspond  with  the  Mer- 
cury of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  from 
which  Wedtiesday  receives  its  name  ;  —  some- 
times erroneously  considered  identical  with 
Odin.  Brande. 

WOE  (w5),  n.  [M.  Goth,  wai;  A.  S.  wa,  waa; 
Dut.  tcee;  Ger.  weh;  Dan.  vee;  Sw.  ve.  —  Gr. 
oval ;  L.  v<B.  —  W.  gwcB.I     [Written  also  wo.] 

1.  Grief;  sorrow;  misery;  dolor;  agony;  an- 
guish ;  distress  ;  affliction  ;  suffering. 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe.      Mil  m. 
O'er  dreary  wastes  they  weep  each  other's  w,oe.  Pcpe. 

2.  A  curse  ;  a  denunciation  of  calamity,  [k.] 

Can  there  be  a  vne  or  curse  in  all  the  stores  of  vengeance 
equal  to  the  malignity  of  such  a  practice?  SoiUh. 

iB?g~  It  is  often  used  in  denunciations  ;  as,  fVne  be; 
or  in  exclamations  of  sorrow  ;  as.  Woe  is,  anciently, 
Woe  worth  (A.  S.  weorthan,  wurthan,  to  become, 
to  be). 

Woe  he  to  the  shepherds  of  Israel.       Ezek.  xxxiv.  2. 

Woe  is  me.  for  1  am  undone!  Isa.  vi.  6. 

Howl  ye,  iroe  worth  the  day !  Ezek.TCXTt.2. 

fPbe  to  the  vanquished!  vwe\  Dryden. 

JS^"  Woe  seems  in  phrases  of  denunciation  or  im- 


precation to  be  a  substantive,  and  in  exclamation  an 
adjective,  as  particularly  in  tJie  following  lines." 
7'odd.    "He  waxed  wondrous  Moe."     Spenser. 

Woe  are  we,  sir.  Shak, 

WOE'-Bg-GONE,  a.  Far  gone  in  woe  ;  very  sad; 

overwhelmed  with  grief  or  sorrow.  Shak. 

WOE'-WEA-RJED  (wo'we-rjd),  a.  Tired  out  with 
woe  ;  fatigued  with  sorrow.  S/iak. 

WO'FUL,  a.  1.  Sorrowful ;  grieving;  mourning- 
lamenting.     "  Woful  widows."  Daniel. 

2.  Bringing  sorrow  or  evil ;  calamitous  ;  af- 
flictive ;  sorrowful.     "  O  wo/ul  day."       Philips. 

Wilful  extravagance  ends  in  wo/ul  want.  Proverb, 

3.  Wretched  ;  paltry  ;  sorry  ;  pitiful. 

What  vw/ul  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be  I  Pope. 

WC  FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  woful  manner ;  sorrow- 
fully ;  mournfully  :  —  wretchedly.  South, 

WO'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  woful; 
misery;  calamity;  affliction.  Martin. 

WOLD,  n.     [A.  S.  weald,  wold.] 

1.  A  wood;  a  forest;  a  weald.  Boswnrth. 

2,  An  open  tract  of  country,  hilly  and  void  oli 
wood ;  a  down.  Shak.    Cowell. 

j8®"  Wold  and  wald  with  the  Saxons  signified  a  ruler 
or  governor  ;  from  whence  Beitwold  is  a  famous  gov- 
ernor J  F.the\wold,  a  noble  governor  ;  llotwald,  and   by 
inversion,  waldlier,  a  general  of  an  army.     Oibson. 
WOLF     (wulf),     n. 
[M.Goth,  wulfs; 
A.  S.  wtilf;  Dut. 
&;  Ger,  wolf ;  Dan. 
idv;  Sw.u/f;  Icel. 
iilfr.  —  L.  vulpes, 
a      fox.]  \pl. 

WOLVE§(w6lvz).] 

1.  {Zool.)  A  rav- 
enous digitigrade 
mammal,  allied  to  Wolf. 
the  dog,  of  the  genus  Canis  or  Lupus. 

gg'  There  are  several  species  of  wolves,  found  iti 
various  parts  of  the  world,  the  most  abundant  nl 
which  is  the  American  wolf,  Canis  (or  Lupus)  occi- 
dentalis.     Baird. 

2.  Any  thing  ravenous  or  destructive.  Cfo!?'X-e. 

3.  (Med.)  A  tubercular  excrescence  or  ulcer. 
—  See  Lupus.  Browne. 

4.  A  ■worm  which  infests  granaries.     Clarke. 

WOLF'-BER-RY,  n,  [Bot.)  A  shrub  bearing  white 
berries,  and  growing  in  the  north-western  parts 
of  the  United  States  ;  Symphoricarpus  occideiu 
talis.  Gran 

WOLF'-DOG  (wfilf  dSg),  n.     1.  A  powerful  dojt, 
kept  to  guard  sheep  ;  Canis  Pome7-a,nius.  Baird. 
2.  A  dog  supposed  to  be  bred  between  a  dog 
■        ol^ 
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Johnson. 


Wolf-fish. 

•See  Sea-wolf. 


Brande. 


WOLF'-FTsh  (waif  fish),  n.  {Teh.)  A  fierce  and 
voracious  acan- 
thopterygious  ma- 
rine fish ;  Anar-  \ 
rhicas  lupus  ;  — 
called  also  cat- 
Jish,  and  sea-wolf.  - 

WOLF'lSH  (wfilf'jsh),  a.  Resembling,  or  pertain- 
ing to,  a  wolf ;  ravenous;  savage.  Shak- 

WOLF'JSH-LY  (wulf'jsh-le),  ad.  Like  a  wolf; 
savagely  ;  ravenously.  Ash. 

WOLF'-NET  (waif'ngt),  n.  A  kind  of  net  that 
takes  great  numbers  of  fish.     [Local.]      Smart. 

WOL'FRAm,  n.  {Min.)  An  opaque,  sometimes 
weakly  magnetic  mineral,  of  sub-metallic  lustre, 
occurring  in  crystalline  and  other  forms,  and 
consisting  of  tungstic  acid,  protoxide  of  iron, 
and  protoxide  of  manganese.  Dana. 

WOL:;  'S'BANE  (wfllfs'ban),  n.  {Bot.)  A  poison- 
ous, ranimculaceous  plant,  the  roots  of  which 
are  scraped  and  mixed  with  food  to  form  a  bait 
for  wolves  and  other  dangerous  animals; 
monk's-hood;  Aconitmn  Napellus.  Baird. 

WOLF'S'-CLAW  (wfllfs'kiaw),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Lycopodium,  or  club-moss.  Smart. 

WOLF'S'-M!lK,  w.     A  kind  of  herb.    Ainsieorth. 

WOLF'S'-PEACH  (wfilfs'pgch),  M.    {Bot.)  A  plant 

of  the  genus  Lycopersicum  ;  the  tomato.  Smart. 
WOL'LAS-TON-ITE,  n.     (Min.)  A    subtranspar- 

ent  or  translucent  mineral,  of  a  white  color,  in- 
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dining  to  gray,  yellow,  red,  or  brown,  of  a  vit- 
reous lustre,  sometimes  crystallized,  and  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  silicate  of  lime ;  — 
so  named  from  Wotlastan,  an  English  chemist, 
and  called  also  tabular  spar,  and  table  spar.  Dana. 

WOL-V^R-ENE'  (wai-vfr-en'),  n.  {Zoiil.)  A  car- 
nivorous mammal,  about  the  size  of  a  large  bad- 
ger, found  throughout  the  northern  parts  of  the 
American  continent ;  the  glutton  ;  GuU)  luscus. 
—  See  Glutton.  Baird. 

tWOLV'ISH  (waiv'jsh),  a.     Wolfish.  Shak. 

VVOM'AN  (wam'sin),  n.  ;  pi.  WOMEN  (wim'en). 
[A.  11^.  wtf,  wifnian,  wiman,  wimman.  —  "  Man 
IS  a  general  term  to  include  each  sex,  and  [in 
A.  s!]  the  specific  name  wifinan  is  given  to  the 
female,  from  her  employment  at  the  woof  [A.  S. 
V)i\fl\  teefan,  to  weave],  and  tocBpman  to  the 
male,  from  his  occupation  in  weapons  of  war." 
Richardson.  —  The  singular  is  literally  the 
womb-man,  and  the  plural  wif-men,  which  by 
the  change  of  ^^  into  m,  for  ease  of  pronuncia- 
tion, became  wimmcn.    Smart.'] 

1.  The  female  of  the  human  race  ;  —  applied 
particularly  to  an  adult  female  of  the  human 
race,  as  distinguished  from  a  girl. 

O  woman,  lovely  woman,  nature  formed  thee 
To  temper  inun.  Otway. 

'T  is  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  icomen  proud; 
'T  id  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  admired) 
'T  is  modesty  that  makes  them  seem  divine.  Shak. 

But  grant  in  public  racn  sometimes  arc  shown, 

A  woman 'a  seen  in  private  life  alone; 

Our  bolder  talents  in  full  life  displayed. 

Your  virtues  open  fairest  in  the  shade.  Pope. 

O  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
XTncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
Bv  the  li^ht,  quivering  aspen  made, 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou  I  Sir  Walter  Scot f. 

2.  A  female  attendant  or  servant.  Shak. 

WOM'AN  (wiim'jn),  V.  a.  To  make  pliant  or  ef- 
feminate, like  a  woman,     [r.]  Shak. 

WOM'AN-BORN  (wdra'jin-born),  a.  Born  of  wo- 
man. Cowper. 

t  WOM'ANED  (wam'jnd),  a.  United  with  a  wom- 
an, as  in  marriage.  Shak. 

WOM'AN-HAT'^R  (wflm'jn-hat'er),  w.  One  who 
has,  or  pretends  to  have,  an  aversion  to  the  fe- 
male sex ;  a  misogamist.  Swift. 

tWOM'AN-HEAD,  ro.    Womanhood.  Donne. 

WOM'AN-HOOD  (wam'^n-hfld),  n.  The  character, 
state,  or  collective  qualities  of  a  woman.  Shak. 

WOM'AX-ISH  (wtkm'gin-Tsh),  a.  Suitable  to  a  wo- 
man ;  having  the  qualities  of  a  woman ;  resem- 
bling a  woman ;  feminine  ;  effeminate.  Sidney. 

WOM'AN-ISH-LY  (wflin'?in-Ish-le),  ad.  In  a  wo- 
manish manner.  Com.  on  Chaucer. 

WOM'AN-|;3H-NESS  (wflm'^n-Ish-nSs),  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  womanish.  Hammond. 

WOM' AN-IZE  (wijm'?n-lz),  v.  a.  To  make  or  ren- 
der womanish ;  to  soften,     [r.]  Sidney. 

WOM'AN-KIND  (wain'sn-kind),  ».  The  female 
sex ;  women  collectively.  Sidney. 

WOM'.AN-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  women.     Quhu 

WOM'AN-LiKE  (wdrn'sn-lik),  a.  Resembling  a 
woman ;  womanly.  Allen. 

WOM'AN-Ll-NESS  (wain'sin-l?-n«s),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  the  state  of  being  womanly.  Udal. 

WOM'AN-LY  (wttin'?n-l?),  a.    1.  Becoming  a  wo- 
man ;  femmine ;  not  masculine.  Lh'yden. 
2.  Not  girlish  ;  not  childish. 

Young  persons  under  a  toomanly  age.  Arbulhnot. 

VVOM'AN-LY  (wiim'sin-l?),  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
a  woman.  Gascoigne. 

t  WOM'AN-TlRED  (wam'?in-tlrd),  o.  Hen-pecked. 
"  Thou  art  woman-tired."  Shak. 

WOMB  (w8m),  n.  [M.  Goth,  wamba,  the  belly; 
A.  S.  wamb,  the  womb,  the  belly ;  Dut.  watn, 
the  belly  of  a  skin  or  of  a  fish,  a  dewlap  ;  Frs. 
wnmp ;  Old  Ger.  wanibe,  the  womb ;  Ger.  wampe, 
a  dewlap,  a  belly  or  paunch ;  Dan.  vom,  a  belly, 
the  womb  ;  Sw.  vfimo.'] 

1.  t  Belly.     "  To  fill  his  womb."       Wicklijfe. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  hollow  symmetrical  organ  in  the 
female,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  conoid,  situ- 
ated in  the  pelvis  between  the  bladder  and  the 


rectum,  above  the  va^na,  and  below  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  small  mtestine.  It  contains  the 
fa-tus  from  the  commencement  of  conception 
until  birth.  Dunglison. 

3.  The  place  where  any  thing  is  generated. 
The  womb  of  eartli  the  genial  seed  receives.        Dryden. 

4.  Any  cavity  or  hollow  place  containing  any 
thing.  Adaison. 

t  w6mb  (wdm),  V.  a.  To  enclose ;  to  breed  or  gen- 
erate in  secret.  Shak. 

WOM'BAT,  n.  {Zoil.)  A  bur- 
rowing, marsupial  quadru- 
ped, somewhat  resembling 
a  small  bear,  found  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  the  ursine  opossum ; 
Phascolomys  ursinus. 

Waterhouse.     ""      Wombat. 

t  w6MB'y  (wdm'?),  a.      Capacious.  Shak. 

WOM'(;n  (wlm'^n),  n.pl.  of  woman.  See  Woman. 

w6n  (wun),  i.  &  p.  from  win.    See  Win. 

t  w6n,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  wunian  ;  Dut.  wonen  ;  Ger. 
wohnen.]    To  dwell ;  to  have  abode.     Spenser. 

t  w6n,  n,    A  dwelling  ;  a  habitation.      Spenser. 

w6n'D5R  (wun'd?r),  n.  [A.  S.  wundor,  wunder, 
wonder;  Dut.  wonder;  Ger.  wunder;  Dan.  Sg 
Sw.  under  ;  Icel.  undiir.'] 

1.  The  state  of  mind  produced  by  something 
new,  unexpected,  and  at  the  same  time  inexpli- 
cable ;  astonishment ;  amazement ;  surprise. 

Wonder  expresses  an  embarrassment  of  the  mind  after  it 
has  somewhat  recovered  from  the  first  percussion  of  surprise. 

Cogan. 

They  were  filled  with  wonder  aaA  amazement  at  that  which 

had  happened  unto  him.  Acti  iii.  10. 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wontler  grew 

That  one  smallhead  could  carry  all  he  knew.  Goldsmith. 

2.  A  cause  of  wonder;  something  wonderful ; 
a  marvel :  a  prodigy ;  a  miracle ;  a  monster. 

That  sword  could  wonders  do.  Waller. 

I  am  as  a  wonder  unto  many.  Ps.  Ixxi.  7. 

3.  Any  thing  mentioned  with  wonder. 

Babylon,  the  wonder  of  all  tongues.  Milton. 

The  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  the  walls  and  hang- 
ing (lardons  of  Babylon,  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
Bus,  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  the  mausole- 
um of  Artemisia,  and  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes.  Kncy. 
Syn.  —  An  extraordinary  event  may  excite  wonder ; 
if  it  comes  unexpectedly,  surprise ;  if  attended  with 
exciting  circumstances  or  consequences,  amazement  or 
astonishment ;  or  with  what  is  great  and  noble,  admi- 
ration. —  See  Miracle. 

wAn'D^R  (wiin'der),  v.  n.     [A.  S.  wundrian.']  [i. 

WONDEllED  ;  pp.  WONDERING,  WONDERED.] 

1.  To  be  struck  with  wonder  or  admiration  ; 
to  be  surprised  ;  to  marvel ;  —  followed  by  at, 
but  formerly  sometimes  by  after. 

All  that  heard  it  wondered  at  those  things.  Luke  ii.  18. 

King  Tumus  wondered  at  the  fight  renewed.        Dniden. 

He  wondered  that  there  was  no  intercessor.         ha.  lix.  16. 

All  the  world  irondered  t{ftcr  the  beast.         Bev.  xiii.  3. 

The  reader  of  the  "  Seasons"  wonders  that  he  never  saw 

before  what  Thomson  shows  him.  Johnson. 

2.  To  doubt.  "  I  wonder  whether  he  will  be 
here  in  time."     [Colloquial.]  Todd. 

t  w6n'D5R,  ad.    Wonderfully.  Wickliffe. 

t  w6n'P?RED  (wun'derd),  a.  Able  to  perform, 
or  having  performed,  wonders.  Shak. 

w6N'DgR-5R,  n.    One  who  wonders.        Barret. 

WpN'DpR-FpEi,  a.  Exciting  wonder ;  surpris- 
ing ;  amazing ;  marvellous  ;  astonishing. 

Therefore  have  I  uttered  that  I  understood  not;  thing*  too 
wonderful  for  me,  which  I  knew  not.  Job  xlii.  3. 

w6n'D5R-FI)l-LY,  ad.  In  a  wonderful  manner 
or  degree  ;  surprisingly ;  amazingly. 

I  am  fearftilly  and  wonderfully  made.       Pt.  cxxxiz.  14. 

W6N'D(;R-FiyL.-N£ss,  n.  The  state  or  the  (juali- 
ty  of  being  wonderful.  Sidney. 

w6n'D(:R-Ing-LY,  ad.    In  a  wondering  manner. 

tw6N'DeR-LY,  arf.     Wonderfully.        Wickliffe. 

w6n'DPR-MENT,  n.  Astonishment;  amaze- 
ment ;  wonderful  appearance,     [ii.]      Dryden. 

WdN'DfR-oOs,  a.    See  Wondrous. 

w6N'D(:R-STRf7CK.  a.  Struck  with  wonder; 
amazed ;  astonished.  Dryden. 


w6n'DEB-WOEK'5R  (wOn'd^r-wttrkV),  n.  A 
performer  of  wonders.  Attcrbury. 

WON'D6R-WORK'ING  (wfin'd<fr-wttrk'ing),a.  Do- 
ing  wonders  or  surprising  thmgs.  Drayton. 

w6n'DROVS,  a.     Marvellous ;  wonderful. 

The  wondrous  wisdom  of  our  Creator.  WallM. 

t  w6n'DROV8,  ad.     Wondrously.  lialeiyh. 

w6N'DROV8-Ly,  ad.  In  a  wonderful  manner; 
wonderfully ;  marvellously.  Shak. 

w6N'DR0yS-N£S8,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
wondrous ;  wonderfulness.  Browne. 

tw6NG,  n.     [A.  S.]     (Laic.)  A  field.    Spelman. 

WONT  (want),  V.  n.  [Past  part,  of  A.  S.  wunian, 
to  dwell,  to  won.]  [».  wont;  pp.  wonting, 
WONT  or  WONTED.]  To  be  accustomed ;  to 
use  ;  to  be  used  ;  to  be  habituated. 

A  yearly  solemn  feast  she  wont  to  make.  Spaaer. 

W6.\T  [wiint,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb  ;  w6nt, 
Ja.'\,  n.    Custom  ;  habit ;  use  ;  practice. 

'T  is  not  his  toont  to  be  the  hindmost  man.  Shak. 

w6nT  (went  m-  wfint)  [w6nt,  S.  W.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.;  wfint,  Wb.'\  A  contraction  of  would  not; 
—  used  for  will  tiot.  [Colloquial.]  Johnson. — 
In  New  England,  commonly  pronounced  wHnt. 

WONT'gD,  a.     Accustomed  ;  used ;  usual. 

Again  his  wonted  weapon  proved.  Spenrer. 

E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.  Gray. 

w6nt'?D-n£8S,  n.  The  state  of  being  wonted 
or  accustomed,    [r.]  K.  Charles. 

t  w6nt'L5SS,  o.    Unaccustomed.  Spenser. 

w66,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  wogan.]  [»'.  wooed  ;  pp.  woo> 
-  ING,  wooed.] 

1.  To  court ;  to  solicit  in  love  ;  to  address. 

With  looks,  with  words,  with  gift*  he  oft  her  wooed.  Sjienter. 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  wooed? 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  won  ?  Shak. 

2.  To  court  or  invite  solicitously. 

Thee,  chan  tress,  oft  the  woods  among 

I  woo  to  hear  thy  even  soof.  Milton. 

w66,  V.  n.    To  court ;  to  make  love.       Dryden. 

WOOD  (wfid),  n.  ;  pi.  wood?  (wfldz).  fA.  S.  wu- 
du,  wood,  a  wood;  Dut.  woud,  a  wood;  Dan.  4 
Sw.  red.  —  W.  gtcydd.'] 

1.  A  large  and  thick  collection  of  trees  ;  a 
forest;  —  often  used  in  the  plural. 

Jjight  thickens,  and  the  crov 

Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood.  Shak. 

From  Badby  I  rode  through  some  woods.  Pennmil 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  iMthless  woods,  Jiyron. 

Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods.  Keats. 

2.  The  substance  of  trees  ;  trees  sawed  or  cut 
for  architectural  or  other  purposes  ;  timber. 

Bring  wood,  and  build  the  house.  Hag.  i.  S> 

And  they  clave  the  wood  of  the  cart.  1  Sam.  vi.  H 

Come  up  unto  me  into  the  mount,  and  make  thee  an  arV 

of  wood.  Deut.  X.  1 

3.  Trees  cut  or  sawed  for  fuel. 

4.  An  idol  constructed  of  wood. 

Woe  unto  him  that  saith  to  the  wood.  Awake  I    Brb.  ii.  If 

5.  {Bot.)  The  inner  and  hardened  portion  o( 
trees  and  shrubs  of  more  than  one  year's  dura- 
tion. Henslcw. 

iKS'The  1000(2  of  exogenous  plants  consists  of  propel 
woody  tissue,  more  or  less  intermingled  with  vasculaf 
tissue,  principally  in  the  form  of  dotted  ducts,  or  oc- 
casionally some  spiral  or  annular  ducts,  &c.  It  M 
composed  of  concentric  rings  or  layers,  each  tb< 
growth  of  one  year,  which  are  traversed  by  medullary 
rays.  The  wood  of  endogenous  plants  consists  ol 
bundles  of  woody  and  vascular  tissue,  in  the  form  o( 
thick  fibres  and  threads,  which  are  embedded  in  cel- 
lular tissue.    Oray. 

WOOD  (wild),  V.  a.  To  supply  or  furnish  with 
wood,  as  for  fuel. 

Wooilina  and  watering  our  squadron.  jbuon. 

WOOD  (wOd),  V.  n.  To  get  or  procure  supplies 
of  wood,  as  for  fuel.  Atuon. 

f  WOOD  (wfld),  a.  [A  S.  wod.]  Mad ;  ftirious ; 
raving; — written  also  wode.  Tuaser. 

WOOD'-A-NfiM'Q-Np  (wftd'-).  »«•  (Bot.)  A  low 
perennial  plant,  with  pretty  vernal  flowers, 
growing  in  woods ;  Anemone  nemorosa.     Gray. 

W00D'-.\NT  (wfld'int),  n.     (Ent.)  A  species  ol 
.   ant  living  in  society  or  colonies  in  woods ;  For- 
mica rufa.  Eng.  Cyc 
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Woodcock. 


WOOD-ASHES 

VVOOD'-ASH-?§  (w(id'a3li-?z),  n.  Ashes  of  wood. 

WOOD'BIND  (wud'bind),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant ; 
woodbine,     [r.]  Drayton. 

WOOD'BINE  (wud'bin),  n.  [toood  and  bind.'] 
(Bot.)  A  twining  shrub  bearing  very  fragrant 
flowers ;  the  eglantine  ;  the  honeysuckle  ;  Cap- 
ri/olium  Perivlymenum.  Baird. 

fl^  American  woodbine,  a  twining  gliriib  bearing 
fragrant  flowers,  with  a  ringont,  smootli  corolla ; 
Lonicera  grata,  Oray. 

WOOD'-BIRD  (wfid'bird),  n.  A  bird  inhabiting 
the  woods.  Shak. 

WOOD'-BoOnD  (wad'-),  a.  Encumbered  by  tall 
hedge-rows.  Clarke. 

WOOD'CHAT  (wad'chat),  n.  {Ornith.)  A  species 
of  shrike,  or  butcher-bird,  found  in  Middle  Eu- 
rope and  in  Northern  Africa.  Yarrell. 

WOOD'-CHOIR  (wud'kwir),  n.  The  songsters  or 
singing  birds  of  the  woods.  Coleridge. 

WOOD'CHUCK  (wud'chak),  n.  (Zoid.)  A  quad- 
ruped of  the  marmot  family  ;  gruund-hog ;  Arc- 
tomys  monax.  Audi/hon. 

WOOD'-COAI,  (wftd'kol),   n.      1.    Coal  made  of 

wood  ;  charcoal.  Smart. 

2.  Brown-coal ;  bituminous  wood.      Brande. 

WOOD'COCK  (wftd'- 
k8k),  71.     1.    {Or- 
nith.) A  grallato- 
rial,    nocturnal    bird  of 
the  family  Scolopacidce, 
allied  to  the  snipe ;  Scol- 
opax  rusticola.     Yarrell. 

2.  t  A  dunce.     [Ludi- 
crous.] Drayton.   Shak. 

Thorny  woodcock,  (Zool.) 
a  name  applied  to  several 
inollusiks  of  the  genus  Mu- 
rtz,  having  an  oval,  oblong  shell,  with  a  long  tube 
with  or  without  spines.  —  Woodcock''s  or  snipe's  head, 
{ZoiSl.)  a  mollusk  of  the  genus  Murez,  having  a  na- 
ked, reddish  shell,  with  a  long,  slender  tube.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WOOD'COCK-SHELL,  n.  (Conch.)  The  shell  of 
certain  species  of  moUusks,  of  the  genus  Murex, 
having  an  oval,  oblong  shell,  with  a  long  tube 
with  or  without  spines.  Chrke.     Eng.  Cyc. 

WOOD'-CRACK-^R,  n.     A  kind  of  bird.    Clarke. 

WOOD'-CrAft,  n.  Skill  in  any  thing  which  per- 
tains to  the  woods  or  forest.  Cla)ke. 

WOOD'-CRICK-^T  (wad'krik-et),  n.  (Ent.)  A 
kind  of  insect.  Goldsmith. 

WOOD'-CUL-V^R  (wfid'-),  n.     Wood-pigeon. 

WOOD'— CUT  (wfld'kut),  n.  An  engraving  on 
wood :  —  also  a  print  or  an  impression  from  an 
engraving  on  wood.  Ec.  Rev. 

WOOD'-CUT-TgR,  n.  One  who  cuts  wood;  one 
who  fells  trees  and  chops  up  wood.        Morgan. 

WOOD-DOVE'  (wfld'duv),  n.  (Ornith.)  The 
wood-pigeon ;   Columba  palumbus.  Savage. 

WOOD'-DRINK  (wud'drink),  n.  A  decoction  or  in- 
fusion of  medicinal  woods,  as  sassafras.  Floyer. 

WOOD'-DUCK  (wfid'duk),  n.  (Ornith.)  A  name 
given  to  the  summer-duck.  Audubon. 

WOOD'fD  (wfid'ed),  a.  Supplied  or  covered  with 
wood  or  trees  ;  timbered. 

Landed  estate, . . .  wooded,  and  watered.         Arbuthnot. 
WOOD'EN  (wud'dn),  a.     1.  Made  of  wood;  con- 
sisting of  wood ;  ligneous  ;  woody.        Addison. 
2.  Clumsy;  awkward;  stiff;  ungainly. 
When  a  bold  man  is  out  of  countenance,  he  makes  a  very 
wooden  figure  on  it.  Collier. 

WOOD'EN-CLOCK,  n.  A  clock  in  which  th.'  case, 
a  large  part  of  the  machinery,  &c.,  are  made  of 
wood.  S.  Taylor. 

WOOD'-PN-GRA'V^R,  n.  An  artist  who  cuts 
pictures  or  drawings  on  box-wood,  to  take  im- 
pressions from.  Simmonds. 

W00D'-5N-GRAV'{NG  (wfid'-),  n.  The  art  of 
cutting  designs  on  wood,  in  such  manner  as  to 
leave  the  lines  in  relief :  —  also  an  engraving 
on  wood  ;  a  wood-cut.  FairhoU. 

WOOD'EN-SPOON  (wud'dn-),  n.  A  term  applied 
to  the  last  junior  optime  that  takes  a  degree  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng.    Gent.  Mag. 

We  submit  that  a  ivooden-^yonn  of  our  day  would  not  be 
justified  in  callinpr  Galileo  and  Napier  blockheads,  because 
they  never  heard  of  the  differential  calculus.  Miicaulay, 

WOOD'-FRET-TPR  (wud'fr«t-t?r),.M.  An  insect 
or  worm  that  eats  wood.  Ainsworth. 
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WOOD'-GOD  (wftd'gfid),  n.  A  fabled  or  pretended 
sylvan  deity.  Spenser. 

WOOD'-GR6i)sE  (wfid'grbfis),  n.  (Ornith.)  The 
capercailzie,  or  cock  of  the  wood ;  Tetrao  uro- 
gallus.  Yarrell. 

WOOD'-HOLE  (wfid'hol),  n.  A  place  where  wood 
is  laid  up.  Philips. 

WOOD'-HOUSE  (wfid'hiius),  n.  A  house,  or  recep- 
tacle, for  wood  ;  a  store-room  for  fuel.  Smollett. 

WOOD'I-NESS  (wfid'e-nes),  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  woody.  Holland. 

WOOD'JNG,  n.  Act  of  supplying  with  wood.  Anson. 

WOOD'I.AND  (wfid'ISnd),  n.     1.  Ground  which  is 

covered   or   interspersed  with  wood   or   trees ; 

forest-land ;  timber-land ;  woods.      Simmonds. 

2.  A  soil  resembling  the  soil  in  woods  in  color 

and  humidity.     [Eng.J  Wright. 

Syn.  — See  Forest. 

WOOD'LAND  (vvfid'l?nd),  a.  Relating  to  woods; 
sylvan.'  "  Woodland  grounAs."  Dryden. 

WOOD'-L.\RK  (wfid'lark),  71.  (Ornith.)  A  spe- 
cies of  lark  allied  to  the  sky-lark,  but  smaller ; 
Alauda  arbo7-ea.  Yarrell. 

W00D'-LAY-C,R  (w(id'la-er),  n.  A  young  oak  or 
other  tree  laid  down  in  a  hedge.  Clarke. 


Destitute  of  wood. 


Clarke. 


The  state  or  condition  of 
Clarke. 


WOOD'LpSS,  a 

WOOD'LPSS-NESS,  n. 
being  woodless. 

WOOD'LOCK  (wfid'ISk),  n.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of 
thick  stuff  fitted  on  the  rudder  of  a  ship,  to 
keep  it  down.  Mar.  Diet. 

WOOD'-LOOSE  (wud'lbus),  n.  (Ent.)  A  name 
given  to  isopods  of  the  genus  Oniscus;  sow- 
bug.  Baird. 

t  WOOD'LY  (wfld'le),  ad.    Madly.  Huloet. 

WOOD'MAN  (wfid'm?n),        ;  n.      1.    One  of  the 

WOOD§'MAN  (wftdz'msin),  )  men  appointed  to 
look  to  the  king's  woods.     [Eng.]        Whishaw. 

2.  One  skilled  in  the  forest,  or  sports  of  the 
forest ;  a  sportsman  ;  a  hunter.  Shak. 

3.  A  timber-cutter  ;  a  forester.      Simmo7ids. 

WOOD'-MEIL,  n.  (Naut.)  A  coarse  kind  of  stuff 
used  to  line  port-holes.  Burn. 

WOOD'-MITE,  n.  (Ent.)  A  name  given  to 
arachnidans  of  the  family  Oribatidce,  found 
creeping  upon  stones  and  trees  amongst  moss. 

Baird. 

t  W00D'm6nG-5R,  n.    A  woodseller.       Wotton. 

W00D'-M6SS  (wfid'mSs),  n.  Moss  gi-owing  on 
wood.  Jodrell. 

fWOOD'MOTE  (wfid'mot),  M.  (Law.)  A  forest 
court ;  the  old  name  of  the  court  of  attachments, 
otherwise  called  the  Forty  Days'  Court.  Burrill. 

WOOD'-NAPH-THA  (wfid'iiSp-th?),  n.  Impure 
pyroxylic  spirit. —  See  Pyroxylic-spirit. 

Miller. 
t  WOOD'NpSS  (wfld'nes),M.  Madness.  Bp.  Fisher. 

WOOD'-NIGHT'SHADE  (wfid'-),  n.  (Bot.) 
Woody  nightshade ;  Solanum  dulcamara. 

Johnson. 

WOOD'-NOTE  (wfid 'not),  n.  A  wild,  musical 
note,  like  that  of  a  forest-bird. 

Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild.  Milton. 

WOOD'-Ni?^MPH  (wfid'nimf),  n.  A  fabled  goddess 
of  the  woods;  a  nymph  of  the  woods.      Milton. 

W00D'-0F'F(;R-ING  (wfid'-),  n.  (Bib.)  Wood 
burnt  on  the  altar.  Neh.  x.  34. 

WOOD'— oIl,  n.  A  clear,  dark-brown  liquid,  re- 
sembling copaiba  in  consistence,  smell,  and 
taste,  obtained  from  Dipterocarptis  turbinafus,  a 
large  tree  growing  in  farther  India,  and  also 
from  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  It  is 
called  also  balsam  of  copaiba,  and  Gu7-jan  bal- 
sam, and  is  used  medicinally,  having  properties 
similar  to  those  of  copaiba.  Wood^  Bache. 

WOOD'-6-PAL(wfid'o-pgil),n.  (Min.)  A  mineral 
composed  chiefly  of  silica,  and  having  the  form 
and  texture  of  wood,  the  vegetable  matter  having 
gradually  given  place  to  a  silicious  deposit  pos- 
sessing the  characters  of  semi-opal ; — called  also 
opalized  wood,  and  ligniform-opal.      CleaveUvnd. 


WOOD-TIN 

WOOD'PECK  (wfid'pek),M.  Woodpecker.^drfisoTt. 
WOOD'PECK-PR      (vvfid'pek- 

?r),  n.      (Ornith.)   A  scan- 

sorial    bird   of  the    family 

Ficidte,  remarkable  for  its 

extensible  tongue, by  means 

of  which  it   draws   insects 

and     grubs    out    of    holes 

which    it    has    pecked    in 

trees.      There    are    many 

species  of  several   genera. 

—  See  PicidjE.        Yarrell. 

WOOD'-PI^-EON  (wfid'pid- 
jun),  71.  (Ornith.)  The 
ring-dove  ;  Columbapalum-  Gold-wingcd  wood'ec- 

bus.  I  a7'rell.        et  (I'icusmiratwt). 

WOOD'-PILE,  71.  A  pile  of  wood,  as  for  fuel.  Ash 

WOOD'-PU'Ce-RQN,  n.  (E7it.)  A  kind  of  insect 
which  penetrates  into  wood.  Clarke. 

WOOD'-REEVE  (wud'rev),  71.  One  who  has  the 
care  of  woods.     [Eng.]  Todd. 

WOOD'-ROCK  (wfid'rok),  7i.  (Min.)  A  variety  of 
asbestos.  Wright. 

WOOD'ROOF  (wfid'r6f),  n.  ["  Supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  word  wood-7owell,  the  whorls 
of  leaves,  according  to  Tur7ier,  representing  cer- 
tain kinds  of  '  rowelles  of  spores.' "  Lo7ido7i.'\ 
(Bot.)  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the  ge- 
nus Asperula,  particularly  «f  Asperula  odorata, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  fragrance  when 
dried.  Lotido7i. 

WOOD'RUFF,  n.     (Bot.)  Woodroof.      E7ig.  Cyc. 

WOOD'-RUSH  (wfid'-),  n.  (Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Luzula,  being  those 
rushes  which  have  flat  leaves.  Gray. 

WOOD'-SA^E  (wfid'saj),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant,  in- 
digenous in  Europe,  in  woody,  hilly  situations, 
having  a  smell  and  a  taste  resembling  that 
of  the  hop  ;  wood  germander;  Teucriiim  scoro- 
donia.  Eng.  Cyc. 

fWOOD'sARE  (wfid'sir),  n.  Froth  found  on 
plants ;  froth-spit.  —  See  Froth-spit.    Bacon. 

WOOD'-SCREW  (-skru),  n.  A  screw  for  uniting 
pieces  of  wood.  Wright. 

fWOOD'SEER  (wfid'sSr),  n.  The  time  when  there 
is  no  sap  in  the  tree.  Tttsser. 

WOOD'-SHOCK  (wfid'sh6k),n.  (ZoUl.)  A  species 
of  North  American  weasel;  the  pecan  ;  Ma7i.es 
Ca?iade7isis.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WOOD'— SKIn,  n.  A  large  kind  of  river  canoe 
made  in  Guiana  by  the  Indians,  from  the  bark 
of  the  purple  heart-tree,  and  the  Sima7i  or 
locust-tree.  Simmonds. 

WOOD^'MAN  (wfldz'mjn),  n.  A  woodman.  —  See 
Woodman.  Hnt)i7nond. 

WOOD'-SOOT,  n.  Soot  from  burnt  wood.  Clarke. 

WOOD'-S6r-R?L  (wfid's8r-rel),  n.  (Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  polypetalous  exogenous  plants 
of  the  genus  Oxalis,  the  best  known  species  of 
which  is  Oxalis  acetosella,  or  common  wood-sor- 
rel. All  the  species  have  acid  leaves  from  the 
presence  in  them  of  oxalic  acid  combined  with 
potash.  E7ig.  Cyc.     Gray, 

ggf  The  binoxalate  of  potash  is  sometimes  sepa- 
rated by  chemists  from  icood-sorrel,  and  sold  under 
the  name  of  salt  of  lemons,  for  removing  iron  moulds 
and  ink  stains  from  linen.     Loudon.     Wood  S(  Bache. 

W^OOD'-SPIR-IT,  n.  Pyroxylic  spirit.  —  See 
Pyroxylic-spirit.  Miller. 

WOOD'SPITE,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  green  wood- 
pecker; Pious  viridis.  Yarre/l. 

WOOD'-STAmp,  n.  A  block-print  and  carved 
work  for  impressing  figures  and  colors  on  paper 
or  fabrics.  Sinwionds 

WOOD'-STONE,  n.  A  mineral  of  a  fibrous  text- 
ure, with  the  fibres  often  intertwined  like  those 
of  wood,  essentially  composed  of  silicious  earth 
supposed  to  have  been  gradually  deposited  as 
the  vegetable  matter  was  decomposed  and  re- 
moved ;  —  called  also  petrified  wood,  and  agn- 
tized  toood.  Cleaveland. 

WOOD'-TAR,  n.     Tar  obtained  from  wood. 

WOOD'-TIN  (wfid'tin),  n.  (Mm.)  A  mineral 
occurring  in  botryoidal  and  reniform  shapes  of 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;  A,  ^,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;   HtlR,  HER: 
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a  radiated  structure,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
deutoxide  of  tin; — found  in  Cornwall  and  in 
Brazil.  Dana. 

W00I)'-VTn'5-GAR,  n.  Diluted  acetic  acid,  con- 
taining G^  per  cent,  of  monohydrated  acetic 
acid.  Wood  Sj  Ba^he. 

WOOD'-WARD  (wftd'wSird),  n.  One  whose  office 
was  to  protect  the  wood,  and  who  was  sworn  to 
present  all  offences  against  vert  and  venison  at 
the  forest  courts.     [Eng.]  Cotoell. 

WOOD'-WAX  (wftd'wSiks),  )  „.     (Bot.)  A  shrub; 

\VOOD'-WAX-Ki\,  )  dyer's  weed;  dyer's- 

brooni ;  Genista  tinctoria ;  —  called  also  wood- 
tcaxen.  Booth.     Dunglison. 

WOOD'-WORK  (wfld'wUrk),  n.  Work,  or  the 
part  of  any  thing  formed  of  wood.     Goldsmith. 

WOOD'-WORM  (wad'wUrm),  n.  A  sort  of  worm 
which  is  bred  in  wood.  Johnson. 

WOOD'V  (wfld'?),  a.    1.  Abounding  with  wood. 

Secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove.  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  wood  ;  ligneous. 

The  yroo'Jy  parts  of  plants.  Orew. 

3.  Relating  to  woods  ;  sylvan. 

All  the  satyrs  scorn  their  icoorf;/ kind.  Spenser. 

4.  Having  the  texture  of  wood.  Lindley. 
Woody  fibre,  or  woody  tissue,  (Bnt.)  tissue  consisting 

of  very  slender,  toii<!li,  transparent,  membranous 
tubes,  (»r  elongated  cells,  tapering  acutely  to  each  end, 
and,  like  cellular  tissue,  having  no  direct  communi- 
cation with  each  other  except  by  invisible  pores;  — 
called  also  plearenehyma.  Woiidy  tissue  constitutes  a 
large  part  of  trees  aiid  shrubs,  and  a  distinguishable 
portion  of  phap^nogamoiis,  herbaceous  plants.  The 
textile  fibres  of  Hax,  hemp,  &c.,  are  derived  from  the 
wooJy  tissue  of  the  bark.  Lindley.     Oray, 

WOOD'Y-NIGHT'SHADE  (wOd'e-nTt'shad),  n. 
{But.)'  A  plant;  wood-nightshade;  Sotanum 
dulcamara.  Dunglison. 

w66'pR,  n.  One  who  wooes;  one  who  courts  a 
woman  ;  a  lover.  "  Penelope's  wooers."  Bacon. 

w66f,  n.    [See  Weft.]     1.  The  series  of  threads 

that  run  breadthwise,  and  so  cross  the  warp ; 

the  weft.     "  The  warp  and  the  woof."      Bacon. 

2.  Texture  ;  cloth.  Pope. 

WOOF'Y,  a.    Having  a  close  texture.        Clarke. 

W66'|NG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  wooes  ;  the  act 
of  courting  or  soliciting.  Cotcper.    Stoioe. 

W66'1NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  wooing  manner;  pleas- 
ingly ;  so  as  to  invite  stay.  '       Shak. 

WOOL  (wul),  n.  [M.  Goth,  wulla;  A.  S.  uml, 
wutl;  Dut.wol;  Ger.  toolle ;  Dan.  uld;  Sw.  & 
Icel.  ull;  It.  &;  Gael,  oltnn,  olunn. — Rus.  wo^ 
na.  —  Hind.  toal.  — Old  Eng.  wolle,  wul'e.] 

1.  The  soft  hair  or  fleecy  covering  of  sheep, 
goats,  and  some  other  animals.  Brande. 

A  gown  mnde  of  the  tineat  wool. 

Which  fVoni  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull.  Raleigh. 

2.  Any  short,  thick  hair  ;  something  resem- 
bling the  wool  of  sheep. 

In  the  caldron  boil  and  baket 

H'o.{  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog.  Shak. 

3.  {Bot.)  Long,  dense,  curled,  and  matted  hairs 
resembling  wool,  on  certain  plants.         Wright. 

WOOL'-BALL  (wfll'bail),  n.  A  ball  of  wool.  Smart. 

WOOL'-BeAr-ING  (wai'bir-jng),  a.  Bearing  or 
producing  wool.  Booth. 

WOOL'-BUR-LfR  (wfil'-),  n.  A  person  who  re- 
moves the  little  knots  or  extraneous  matters 
from  wool,  and  from  woollen  cloth.    Simmonds. 

W00L'-C0MB-5R  (wfll'kOm-^r),  n.  One  whose 
business  it  is  to  comb  wool.  Johnson. 

VVOOL'-COMB-JNG,  n.  Act  of  coming  wool.  Ash. 

VVddLD,  V.  a.  [Dut.  woelen,  bewoelen;  Ger.  wllh- 
len,  bewuhlen.]  {Naut.)  To  wind  a  rope  round, 
as  a  mast  or  yard,  to  support  it  in  a  place 
where  it  may  have  been  fished  or  scarfea ;  to 
fasten  or  unite,  as  a  spar  or  mast,  by  winding 
and  intertwining.  Mar.  Diet. 

w66ld'PR,  n.  {Rope-m.nking.)  A  stick  with  a 
strap  of  rope-yarn  made  fast,  to  fix  on  the  rope 
and  assist  the  men  at  the  hooks  in  closing  the 
rope.  Mar.  Diet. 

w66ld'1NG,  n.  {Naut.)  The  rope  used  in  bind- 
ing masts  and  yards.  Bum.    Mar.  Diet. 


WOOL'-DRlV-jpa,  n.    A  dealer  in  wool.     Clarke. 

WOOL'-DYEU,  p.  a.  Dyed  in  the  yarn  before 
making  up  ;  not  piece-dyed.  Simmoiida. 

WOOL'FgL,  (wfll'ffi),  n.  A  skin  not  stripped  of 
the  wool. — ^ee  Fell.  Davies. 

WOOL'-GATH'eR-iNG  (wfil'-),  n.  Idle  indul- 
gence of  the  imagination  ;  vagary :  —  useless 
pursuit  or  design  ;  a  foolish  enterprise.  Milton. 

WOOL'-GATH'gR-lNG,  a.  Indulging  in  idle  fan- 
cies ;    listless ;  dreamy  ;  inattentive. 

Ilis  wits  were  a-wool-aaUtering,  u  they  say,  and  his  head 
busied  about  other  matters.  Jivrton. 

WOOL'-GROW-^R,  n.  A  grazier  or  breeder  of 
sheep  for  their  tleece.  Simmonds. 

WOOL'— HALL,  n.  A  trade-market  in  the  woollen 
districts.     [England.]  Simmonds. 

WOOL'L^N  (warien),  a.     [A.  S.  wtiUen,  wyllen.'] 

1.  Made  of  wool ;  consisting  of,  or  like,  wool. 

Spite  of  his  woollen  nightcap.  Dryden, 

2.  Coarse  ;  of  little  value  or  importance. 

1  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats.  Sliak. 

WOOL'L^N,  n. ;  pi.  WOOLLENS  (wfll'ienz).    Cloth 

Simmonds. 

A  dealer  in 
Simmonds. 


WOOL-L5N-£tTE'  (wfil-len-«i'),  n. 
thin  woollen  stuff. 


made  of  wool ;  woollen  goods 

WOOL'LgN-DRA'PfR   (wftl'lfn-),  n, 
woollen  goods. 

A  kind  of 
Knight. 

WOOL'L?N-SCRIb'BL?:rs,  n.  pi.  Machines  for 
combing  wool  into  thin,  aowny,  translucent  lay- 
ers :  —  also  called  wool-scribblers.       Simmonds. 

WOOL'LI-NfiSS  (warie-ngs),  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  woolly.  Clarke. 

WOOL'LY  (wfll'Ie),  a.  1.  Clothed  or  covered 
with  wool.     "  WooUg  breeders."  Shak. 

2.  Made  or  consisting  of  wool ;  woollen. 

On  their  own  woolly  fleeces  softly  sleep.  Ihyden. 

3.  Resembling  wool ;  like  wool. 

What  signifies 
My  fleece  of  woolly  hair,  that  now  uncurls?  Shot. 

4.  {Bot.)  Clothed  with  long,  dense,  curled, 
and  matted  hairs  resembling  wool,  as  Verbas- 
cum  Thapsus;  lanuginous.        Lindley.     Gray. 

The  blushing  apticot  and  woolly  peach.  B.  Jonton. 

WOOL'LY-HfiAD  (wiil'-),  n.  A  cant  term  ap- 
plied to  a  negro.  Bartlett.     Clarke. 

WOOL'MAN,  n.     A  dealer  in  wool.  P.  Cyc. 

WOOL'-PAck  (wOI'pak),  n.      1.  A  large  pack  or 

bale  of  wool  weighing  240  lbs.  Simmonds. 

2.  Any  thing  bulky,  but  light.        Cleaveland. 

WOOL'-PAcK-5R  (wfll'-),  n.  One  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  pack  wool.  Richardson. 

WOOL'-SACK  (wfll'sSk),  n.  1.  A  bag,  sack,  or 
bundle  of  wool.  Shenstone. 

2.  The  seat  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  England 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  being  a  large,  square 
bag  of  wool,  without  back  or  arms,  covered  with 
red  cloth.  Brande. 

WOOL'-STA-PLE  (wfll'sta-pl),  n.  The  city  or 
town  in  England  where  wool  was  sold ;  a 
market  for  wool.  Whishaw. 


WOOL'-STA-PLPR  (wttl'-),  n. 
er  in  wool ;  a  sorter  of  wool. 


A  wholesale  deal- 
Simmonds. 


WOOL'-STfiCK  (war-),  n.  A  heavy  wooden  ham- 
mer for  milling  cloth,  or  driving  the  threads  of 
the  web  together.  Simmonds. 

WOOL'-TRADE  (war-),  n.    The  trade  in  wool. 

t  WOOL'WARD  (wai'w^rd),  ad.    In  wool. 

I  have  no  shirt;  I  go  woolieard  for  penance.  Sliak. 

To  go  woolwnrd,  to  go  dressed  in  wool  only,  with- 
out linen  :  —  often  enjoined  in  times  of  superstition,  by 
way  of  penance.  JV*are«. 

WOOL'-WiND-?R  (warwlnd-?r),  n.  A  packer  of 
wool ;  wool-packer.  Crahb. 

w66p,  n.     (OmtM.)  A  kind  of  bird.       Johnson. 

wdftR'A-LY,  ^  „       ^  celebrated  virulent  poison 

wdu'RI,  )  from    South     America ;  — called 

also  urari  and  ourari.  IJoblyn. 

w66§,  n.    Sea-weed ;  an  herb.  Johnson. 

t  wd6§'Y,  a.    Oozy.  "  Wooay  marsh."  Drayton. 


WddTZ,  n.  A  finely  damasked,  hard  steel,  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  obtained  from  India. 

$(g-  Wooti  con«i8(g  ul  iron  and  small  quaniitiea  of 
carbon,  silicon,  sulphur,  and,  occasiuually,  of  aluiiiin- 
um.     Miller. 

WORD  (wUrd),  «.  [M.  Goth,  waurd ;  A.  S.  word, 
wytd ;  Ger.  wort ;  Dut.  woord ;  Dan.  A  Sw.  ord ; 
Iccl.  ord.  —  Sansc.  wai  tha. —  L.  terbum.  —  From 
Goth,  waurthan,  A.  S.  weoidan,  pp.  wordetx, 
geworden  ;  Ger.  werden,  pp.  gi woroen ;  Dut. 
warden,  to  be  or  become.     Hicharoson.] 

1.  An  articulate  sound,  or  combination  o^ 
such  sounds,  consisting  of  a  root,  either  alone 
or  combined  with  one  or  more  particles,  or  with 
one  or  more  other  words,  and  expressing  an 
einotion  or  conception,  either  solely,  or  together 
with  other  words  as  part  of  a  phrase  or  sen- 
tence ;  a  significant  part  of  speech,  consistinar 
of  one  or  more  syllables ;  an  articulate  or  oral 
expression ;  a  term  ;  a  name.     Sir  J.  Stoddarl. 

Man  had  by  nature  his  own  organs  *n  fashioned  as  to  be  flt 
to  frame  articulate  sounds,  which  we  call  tronlt.  Lockt. 

As  conceptions  are  the  images  of  things  tn  the  mind  «'ithin 
itself,  so  are  worrit  or  names  the  marks  of  those  conceptions 
to  the  minds  of  them  we  converse  with.  HotUA. 

Often  in  worrit  contemplat<>d  singly  there  are  bonndien 
stores  of  moral  and  hintoric  truth,  and  no  less  of  pas*i<in  and 
imagination  laid  up  — Ivsxons  of  intinite  worth  which  we 
may  derive  from  them,  if  only  attention  is  awakened  to  their 
existence.  Trench. 

Some  worth  there  are  which  I  cannot  explain  because  I 
do  not  understand  them.  Joliutom. 

No  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue  ever  c«n  be  perfect,  since, 
while  it  is  hastening  to  publication,  some  wonit  are  budding, 
and  some  are  fulling  away.  Jolmton. 

2.  The  written,  printed,  or  engraved  charac- 
ters or  letters  which  represent  an  articulate 
sound,  or  combination  of  sounds. 

3.  Dispute ;  verbal  contention. 

In  argument  upon  a  case. 
Some  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerset  and  rae.      Shak, 

4.  Oral  expression  ;  language  ;  living  speech  : 
^talk  ;  discourse. 

I'll  write  thee  a  challenge,  or  I'll  deliver  thy  indignation 

to  him  by  word  of  mouth.  Sltak. 

Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  tcordtf  Shot. 

6.  A  declaration ;  an  affirmation ;  a  state- 
ment :  — a  purpose  expressed  ;  a  promise. 

I  desire  not  the  reader  should  take  my  word.        Dryden, 

I  'II  be  as  good  as  my  worrl.  Shak. 

I  know  you  brave,  and  take  you  at  your  word.   Dryrle». 

6.  A  signal ;  a  token  ;  an  order  ;  a  command. 

Give  the  word  through.  Shak- 

7.  An  account ;  tidings  ;  a  report ;  a  message. 

Bring  me  irorrf  thither 
How  the  world  goes.  Shak. 

8.  A  motto  ;  a  proverb ;  a  saying. 

The  old  word  is,  "  What  the  eye  views  not,  the  heart  roes 
not."  Rp.  Uali 

9.  Scripture  ;  the  word  of  God,  as  contained 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament ;  the  Bible. 

There  is  more  light  yet  to  b.-eak  forth  from  God's  holy  worrl. 

John  Hobinfon. 

10.  Divine  intelligence  or  wisdom ;  the  Son 
of  God  ;  Jesus  Christ.  John  i.  1. 

So  spake  the  Almighty,  and  to  what  he  spake, 

His  Word,  the  filial  Godhead,  gave  rflecL  Milton. 

Thou  art  the  source  and  centre  of  all  minds, 

"Their  only  point  of  rest,  eternal  tt'ord.  Oowper. 

Compound  word,  a  word  formed  of  two  or  more 
simple  words  ;  as,  word-book, pen  kntfe.  —  Good  word, 
something  said  in  one's  favor  ;  a  recommendation.  — 
/n  word,  in  mer«  declaration  or  profession. 

Mvlittle  children, let  us  not  love  in  imnf,  neither  In  tonne 
but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  I  John  UL  19 

Syn.  — See  Language,  Promise,  Term. 

WORD  (ward),  r.  a.    [».  worded  ;  pp.  wording, 

WOKDED.] 

1.  To  express  in  words ;  to  put  into  words. 

The  apology  fbr  the  king  is  the  same,  but  worded  with 
greater  deference  to  that  great  prince.  Additim. 

2.  To  affect  or  overpower  with  words,     [r.] 

If  one  wer«  to  be  worded  to  death,  Italian  is  the  Attest 
language.  Homll. 

To  word  it,  t  to  dispute  ;  to  wrangle :  to  speak 
against,  or  abuse  by  words.  L'Estrang*. 

WORD'-BOOK  (wbrd'bflk),  n.  A  book  contain- 
ing words,  as  of  a  language ;  a  vocabulary ;  a 
dictionary.  Johnson. 

W0RD'-CATCH-5R  (wUrd'-),  n.  One  who  cavils 
at  words.  Pope. 

t  WORD'gR  (wUrd'?r),  n.    A  speaker.    Whitlock. 

WORD'I-LY  (wUrd'?-l?).  f^'  With  many  words; 
in  a  verbose  manner.  Clarke. 
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WORDINESS 

WORD'I-NESS  (wUrd'e-nSs),  n.    The  state  or  the 

quality  of  being  wordy  or  verbose.  Ash. 

WORD'ING  (wurd'-),  n.    1.  The  act  of  expressing 

or  representing  any  thing  in  words. 

2.  The  words   used,  or  the  maimer  of  using 

words,  in  expressing  any  tiling.  Fell. 

+  WORD'ISH  (wurd'ish),  a.  Full  of  words  ;  wordy. 

"  These  wordish  testimonies."  Hammond. 

(•  WORD'ISH-NESS  (wurd'jsh-ngs),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  wordy  ;  wordiness  ;  verbosity. 

The  truth  they  hide  by  their  dark  wordinhness.       Digby. 

WORD'LpsS   (wurd'l?s),  a.     Silent;  speechless; 

without  words.  UtiUingfleet. 

WORD'Y   (wurd'e),    a.      1.  Using  many   words; 

verbose.     "  A  wordy  orator."  Spectator. 

2.  Consisting  of  words,  or  of  many  words  ; 

abounding  in  words.  "  Wordy  periods.'  Philips. 

Enoujrh  of  this:  to  deal  in  wnnhf  coniplinicnt 

Is  much  a;;ainst  the  plainness  of  my  nature.  Rowe. 

WORE,  i.  from  wear.    See  Wear. 

WORK  (wUrk),  v.  n.  [M.  Goth,  waurkjan ;  A.  S. 
weorcan,  wircan,  wyrcan ;  Dut.  -loerken ;  Ger. 
wirken  ;   Dan.  virke  ;   Sw.  verka,  virka.  —  Gr. 

Ipyti>,    Iji^o).]        [/'.    WOllKKD    or    WUOUGHT ;   pp. 
AVOUKISG,  WOUKEU  Or  WliOUGHT.] 

1.  To  be  in  action  or  motion  ;  to  be  in  exer- 
cise ;  to  operate  ;  to  perform  ;  to  act. 

But  arc  you  fli'sh  nnrt  blood? 
Have  you  a  ?(orii«</  pulse?  iind  are  no  fairy?       Sliak. 
And  all  the  woman  worked  withiu  your  mind.       Dryden. 

2.  To  be  employed  in  doing  something  ;  to 
-make  exertion  to  some  end  ;  to  labor  ;  to  toil. 

A  certain  man  had  two  sons:  and  he  came  to  the  first,  and 

said.  Son.  po  ivoit:  to-day  in  my  vineyard.  Matt.  xxi.  23. 

No  man  can  rest  who  has  not  worked.  ^aley. 

3.  To  act ;  to  carry  on  operations. 

How  holily  he  works  in  all  his  business!  Shak. 

4.  To  operate  as  a  manuf.tclurer ;  to  carry  on 
business  ;  to  be  customarily  employed. 

They  that  icork  in  fine  flax.  Isa.  xix.  9. 

5.  To  operate  ;  to  have  effect. 

Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  irroufjht. 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  chunpe  his  constant  mind.    Hilton. 
All  things  work  together  for  pood.  Rom,  v  ii.28. 

6.  To  make  diligent  or  strenuous  exertion  ; 
to  act  with  diligence  or  laboriously  so  as  to  ac- 
complish or  attain  any  thing.  Shak. 

7.  To  act  internally  ;  to  operate,  as  physic. 

I  should  have  doubted  the  operations  of  antimony,  where 
Bueh  a  potion  could  not  work.  Brovnte. 

8.  To  ferment,  as  a  liquid. 

Into  wine  and  strong  beer  put  some  like  substances  while 

they  work.  Bacon. 

jg^  In  this  sense  the  regular  form  is  always  used. 

9.  To  be  tossed  or  agitated  ;  to  heave. 

The  sea  wrought,  and  was  tempestuous.  Jon,  i.  11. 

The  sea  worlcK  high,  t'le  wind  is  loud.  Sliuk. 

10.  {Nant.)  To  strain  ;  to  labor  heavily,  as  a 
ship  in  a  rough  sea.  Mar.  Diet. 

To  work  a/ainst,  to  oppose.  —  To  work  about,  to 
move  heavily  or  uneasily  ahoiit. —  To  work  at,  to  be 
employed  on, —  To  work  dwcn,  to  descend  by  work- 
ing, —  To  work  into,  to  enter  hy  working.  —  To  work 
on  or  upon,  to  act  on  ;  to  influence  ;  to  practise  upon. 
—  To  work  round,  to  coma  niunl  slowly  and  with 
effi)rf. —  To  work  thrnii.'rh,  to  got  tliroiigli, —  To  work 
to  irhid-mird,  {JVant.)  to  ply  against  the  wind  ;  to 
beat. —  To  work  up,  or  to  work  iip  tn,  to  ascend  slowly 
and  with  effort.  Clarke.    Mar.  Diet. 

^ORK  (wUrk),  v.  a.  1.  To  bestow  labor  upon  ;  to 
convert  to  use  by  labor ;  as,  "  To  tcork  a  mine." 

2.  To  mould,  shape,  form,  or  manufacture,  as 
material,  by  labor  ;  as,  "  To  tcork  brass  or  iron." 

3.  To  produce  or  acquire  by  labor ;  to  effect 
by  labor  ;  to  accomplish  by  working. 

Our  light  affliction worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceed- 
ing and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  2  Cor.  iv.  17. 

We  might  trork  any  eftect,  not  holpen  by  the  cooperation 

of  spirits,  but  only  by  the  unity  of  nature.  Bacon, 

Sidelong  he  works  his  way.  Milton, 

4k.  To  put  into  motion  or  operation,  or  to  man- 
age in  a  St  ite  of  motion  ;  to  keep  at  work  ;  as, 
"  To  work  a  machine  "  ;  "  To  work  a  ship." 

5.  To  put  to  labor  ;  to  exert ;  to  strain. 

Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength;  work  every  nerve.     Addison. 

6.  To  bring  by  action  into  any  state. 

6o  the  pnre,  limpid  strenm,  when  foul  with  stains 

Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains. 

Work*  itself  clear,  and,  as  it  runs,  refines.  Additon. 

7t  To  influence  or  prevail  upon  to  some  end. 

I  will  toork  him 
To  an  exploit  now  ripe  in  my  device.  Shak. 
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8.  To  embroider.  "She  worked  an  apron." 
Johnson.     "  I  worked  a  violet  leaf."     Spectator. 

9.  To  cause  to  ferment,  as  liquor.         Clarke. 
To  work  in,  or  into,  to  weave  in  ;  to  Interweave  ;  to 

insinuate.—  I'o  work  off,  to  get  rid  of  hy  working,  by 
fermentation,  &,c. —  To  work  out,  to  ett'ect ;  to  com- 
plete hy  working.  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling."  Phil,  ii,  12.  To  erase  ;  to 
efface.  Dryden.  To  pay  ft>r  by  labor ;  as,  "  To  work 
out  one's  board."  To  e.iliaust,  as  a  mine.  To  solve, 
as  a  problem. —  To  work  up,  to  raise  ;  to  stir  up  ;  to 
excite.  Dryden.  To  use  up  ;  to  expend  utterly  ;  to 
exhaust.  Johnson.  {JVaut.)  To  draw  as  the  yarns  from 
old  rigging,  and  make  tliein  into  spun-yarn,  &c. :  —  to 
keep  at  work,  as  a  crew,  on  needless  matters,  and  be- 
yond their  usual  lioUrs,  for  punishment.     Dana. 

To  work  a  pas.saire,  (A'aat.)  to  pay  lor  a  passage  by 
working  on  board  of  the  ship. —  'J'o  work  double  tides, 
(JVaut.)  to  work  night  and  day,  or  do  the  work  of 
three  days  in  two.  Mar.  Diet. 

WORK  (wiirk),  n.  [A.  S.  weorc,  were,  wore;  Dut. 
1^  Ger.  icerk ;  Dan.  vark  ;  Sw.  lerk  ;  —  Old  Eng. 
werke.  —  Gr.  tfiyov,  usually  with  the  digamma 
Fiayov. — L.  ex-erce-o  [to  exercise],  probably 
coiitains  the  same  root  as  the  Gr.  tfY-'>''t  work. 
W.  Smith.] 

1.  The  act  of  working ;  toil ;  labor  ;  travail ; 
employment ;  occupation ;  operation  ;  exertion. 

Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  performed;  but  there 's  more  work.         Shak. 

Fie  upon  this  quiet  life!    I  want  K'ocA'.  Shak. 

The  truth  is,  every  man  hath  his  tcork.    The  kind  of  work 

varies,  and  that  is  all  the  difference  tlierc  is.  J'aley. 

2.  That  on  which  one  works ;  the  object,  or 
material,  on  which  labor  is  expended  ;  a  thing 
to  be  made  or  done;  as,  "To  take  in  work." 

3.  The  production  of  one  who  works  ;  the 
product  of  the  labor  of  the  hav.ds  or  of  the 
mind  ;  any  thing  made  or  done  ;  a  performance ; 
a  piece  of  mechanism,  or  any  manufacture. 

'T  is  a  very  excellent  piece  of  m;oW.-.  Shak. 

O  fairest  of  creation !  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  works.  Milton. 

4.  A  literary  or  artistic  production,  as  a  book 
or  a  musical  composition,  &c. ;  as,  '■'■Th.e  works 
of  Franklin";  "The  works  of  Mozart." 

You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some  dedication 

To  the  great  lord.  Shak. 

A  large  work  is  difficult  because  it  is  large,  even  though  all 

its  parts  niiglit  singly  be  performed  with  facility.        Johnson. 

.\  few  wild  blunders  and  visible   absurdities,  of  which  no 

tt-oiX:  of  such  multiplicity  was  ever  free,  may  fbr  a  time  f\iV- 

nish  folly  with  laughter  and  harden  ignorance  into  contempt. 

Johnson. 

5.  Embroidery ;  figures  wrought  by  the  needle. 

That  handkerchief  you  gave  me:  I  must  take  out  the 
icork.  Sh<ik. 

6.  An  action  ;  an  achievement ;  a  feat ;  a  deed. 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found  in  woman, 

Than  good  works  in  her  husband  to  i)romote.        Milton 

7.  Any  effect  or  consequence  of  agency. 

[Mimic  fancy],  mifjoining  shapes. 
Wild  tcork  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams.       Milton. 

8.  Management;  treatment. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  what  work  our  adversaries  make  with 
this  innocent  canon  SlillingJIeet. 

9.  pi.  {Mil.)  Fortifications,  trenches,  mines, 
&c.  Stocqiieler. 

10.  {Theol.)  Moral  duties,  internal  or  exter- 
nal :  —  the  actions  of  a  moral,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  a  Christian,  life.  Eden. 

11.  (Mining.)  A  term  applied  to  ores  before 
they  are  cleansed  and  dressed.  Watson. 

To  set  on  work  or  to  set  to  work,  to  employ  ;  to  en- 
gage in  any  business.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  Work  is  a  general  term  for  the  exertion  of 
the  body  or  mind,  and  the  product  of  sncli  exertion  ; 
toil,  wearisome  labor  ;  dnidtrrry,  mean  and  degrading 
labor.  Common  irorfc ;  hard  labor;  painful  toi7;  dis- 
agreeable drndrrery  ;  rerular  employment ;  a  literary 
work  ;  a  good  performnnr.e.  A  man  wishes  to  com- 
plete his  work,  to  rest  from  his  labor,  to  have  a  respite 
from  toil;  and  he  submits  to  drudirery.  —  See  Pro- 
duction. 

WORK'A-BLE  (wurk'fi-bl),  a.  That  may  he  worked ; 

capable  of  working.  Vice- Chancellor  Leach. 

WORK'-BAG   (wUrk'hag),  n.     A   bag  to  contain 

needle-work,  &c.  ;  a  reticule.  More.  Simmonds. 

WORK'-B6x  (wurk'-),  n.  A  lady's  box  to  hold 
instruments  and  materials  for  work.  Simmonds. 

WORK'— DAY,  n.  A  day  for  work  ;  a  working-day ; 
a  week-day  ;  any  day  not  Sunday.  Paley. 

WORK'DAY,  a.    Plodding ;  working-day, 
WORK'pR  (wUrk'er),  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
works;  a  doer;   a  workman. 

His  father  was  a  worker  in  brass.  1  Kings  vii.  14. 


The  worker  from  the  work  distinct  was  krown. 

And  simple  reason  never  souglu  but  one.  Pope, 

2.  A  working  bee.  —  See  Nelteu.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WORK'-FEL-LOW  (wurk'fel-lo),  n.  A  fellow-l.i- 
borer.  Rom.  xvi.  21 

WORK'FOLK  (wurk'fSk),  or  WORK'FOLKS 
(wiirk  loks),  n.  pi.  Laboring  people;  iiersons 
who  labor.  — See  Folks.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

WORK'FUL  (wUrk'ful),  a.  Laborious;  diligent 
in  work  ;  full  of  work ;  industrious,  [r.]  darke. 

WORK'HOUSE  (wurk'hbfis),  n.  1.  A  house  or 
place  in  which  any  manufacture  is  carried  on. 

Protogenes  had  his  workhouse  in  a  garden  out  of  town, 
where  he  was  daily  finishing  those  pieces  he  begun.  Dn/ili-n. 

2.  A  house  for  penitential  labor ;  a  houst 
where  criminals  and  vagrants  are  confined  and 
made  to  work. 

Esteem  and  promote  those  useful  charities  which  remove 
such  posts  into  prisons  and  workhoitses.  Altirour/i. 

3.  A  house  for  the  poor,  where  suitable  labor 
is  furnished  ;  a  poor-house.  Bouiier. 

WORK'JNG  (wiirk'jng),  n.     1.  Motion  ;  operation. 
As  't  were  a  thing  a  little  soiled  i'  the  working.  JSIink 

2.  Fermentation,  as  of  beer.  Bacon. 

WORK'JNG  (wUrk'-),  a.  Engaged  at  work;  em> 
ployed  ;  industrious  ;  operating  ;  laboring. 

WORK'ING-BEAM  (wurk'-),  7i.  (Mech.)  A  heavy 
iron  beam  in  a  steam-engine,  moving  on  a  cen- 
tral axis,  with  one  end  attached  to  the  piston 
and  the  other  to  the  crank.  Tomlinson. 

WORK'jNG-CLASS  e§  (wurk'-),  n.  pi.  Laborers 
and  operatives  ;  those  people  who  are  engaged 
in  manual  labor.  Simmonds. 

WORK'ING-DAY  (wUrk'jng-da),  n.  A  day  on 
which  labor  is  performed,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Sabbath,  holidays,  &c. ;  work-day. 

Will  you  have  me,  lady?  — No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might 
have  another  for  working-daps;  your  grace  is  too  costly  to 
wear  every  day,  Shok. 

WORK'ING-DAY,  a.     Laborious  ;  plodding. 

How  full  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world!  Shak. 

WORK'ING-DRAw'ING^  (wurk'-),  n.  pi.  {Arch.) 
Drawings  of  the  plan,  elevation,  sections,  and 
details  of  a  building,  by  which  the  builders  are 
guided.  Fuirhott. 

WORK'JNG-HOUSE  (wiirk'ing-hofis),n.  A  work- 
house; a  house  or  place  of  manufacture 

In  the  quick  forge  and  working-home  of  thought.       Shah 

tWORK'LpSS  (wurk'les),  a.  Without  works' 
not  carried  out  or  exemplified  in  practice. 

WORK'MAN  (wurk'm^n),  n. ;  pi   WOHKMEN. 

1.  One  who  works ;  one  employed  in  any 
labor,  especially  manual  labor;  jin  artificer; 
a  mechanic  ;  an  operative  ;  a  worker. 

Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman, 

I  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler.  Shah. 

The  obligations  of  a  workman  are  to  perform  the  work  he 

has  undertaken  to  do:  to  do  it  in  proper  time:  to  do  it  well; 

to  employ  the  things  furnished  him  according  to  his  contract. 

Bourier. 

2.  One  skilled  in  any  craft;  a  master  in  his 
art ;  a  skilful  artificer  or  laborer. 

O  love. 

That  thou  couldst  see  my  wars  to-day,  and  knew'st 

The  royal  occupation!  tliou  shouldst  see 

A  workman  in 't.  Shak. 

WORK'MAN-LIKE  (wurk'man-lik),  a.  Skilftll ; 
well-performed;  in  the  manner  of  a  master  of 
his  art ;  workmanly.  Drayton. 

WORK'MAN-LY  (wurk'm?n-Ie),  a.  Skilful ;  well- 
performed;  workman-like.  Johnson. 

WORK'MAN-LY  (wurk'mjn-le),  nd.  In  a  manner 

becoming  a  workman  ;  skilfully,  [r.] 

And  at  that  sight  shall  snd  Apollo  weep. 

So  workm   nln  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn.       kliok. 

WORK'MAN-SHTP  (wurk'm^n-shTp),  n.  1.  Any 
product  of  work  or  labor;  any  thing  made. 

Nor  any  skilled  in  workmanship  embossed.  Si-fiiser. 

For  we  are  his  workmansliip.  Ephes.  ii.  1". 

2.  The  skill  or  art  of  a  workman  ;  the  degree 
or  style  of  art  or  execution  shown  in  any  work. 

A  piece  of  work 
So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmansJiip  and  value. 

3.  The  art  of  working. 

If  there  were  no  metals,  'tis  a  mystery  to  me  how  Tubal- 
cain  could  ever  have  taught  the  workmanship  on«  use  ot 
them.  W  ooduard. 


Shak. 
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WORK'mAS-TPR  (wUrlt'm48-t?r),  n.  A  perform- 
er of  any  work  ;  a  workman.  Spenser. 

WORK'SHOP  (wUrk'sliSp),  u.  A  place  or  build- 
ing where  a  workman  or  mechanic  carries  on 
his  work.   "  Cottages  and  workshops."  Johnson. 

WORK'-TA-BIiE  (wUrk'-),  n.  A  small  table  used 
by  ladies  at  their  needle- work.  Simmonds. 

WORK'-VVOM-AiN  (wUrk'wam-jn),  »t.  1.  A  wom- 
an skilled  in  lieedle-work. 

The  most  fine-flngcred  work-woman  on  ground.     S/ienfer. 

2.  A  woman  who  works  for  hire.        Johnson. 

WORK'V-DAV  (wUrk'?-da),  n.  [Corrupted  from 
working-day.'^  A  day  not  the  Sabbath  or  a  hol- 
iday ;  a  working-day.     [Vulgar.]    Shak.  Gray. 

For  thy  soke  I  finish  this  toorkii-iiaii.  li.  Jonmn. 

WORLD  (wUrld),  n.  [A.  S.  woruld,  worfd;  Dut. 
w^rM ;  Gcr.  weft ;  Dan.  verden  ;  Sw.  verld.] 

1.  The  whole  system  of  created  things;  all 
created  existences  ;  the  universe  ;  cosmos. 

Wide  as  the  world  is  thy  command.  Watt». 

For  the  leorld,  which  the  Greeks,  by  the  name  of  orna- 
ment, called  '•  kosnios,"  wc,  for  the  perfect  neatness  and  ubsn- 
iutu  elcvancv  tliereof,  have  termed  '•  miindus."  JJollan<ri>  I'l. 

2.  A  system  of  orbs  and  their  inhabitants. 

Begotten  before  all  v;nr}ili>.  Siccne  Creed. 

Know  how  this  world 
Of  heaven  and  earth  conspicuous  first  begun.        iliUon. 

3.  The  earth  ;  the  terraqueous  globe. 

Now  o'er  tlie  one  hnlf  iror/</ 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtained  sleeper.  Shak. 

The  tmrld  wiia  nil  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Tlieir  i)lace  of  rest,  aud  Providence  their  guide.       Milton. 

4.  Any  large  part  or  division  of  the  earth ; 
as,  "  The  old  world  "  ;  "  The  new  world." 

5.  The  present  state  of  existence,  or  the  pres- 
ent scene  of  man's  action. 

I  'm  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 

Is  oltin  laudable.  Sliak. 

I  hold  the  u-nrlil  hut  as  the  vnrhl,  Gratiano; 

A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part.  Shak. 

My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  John  xviii. .%. 

6.  That  which  pcrt.iins  to  the  earth  ;  the  busi- 
ness, interests,  or  pleasures  of  li:'e. 

By  the  vorld  we  sometimes  understand  the  things  of  this 
worth,  the  variety  of  pleasures  and  interests  whijh  steal  away 
our  affections  from  God.  Hogers. 

7.  Public  life  ;  life  in  society. 

Hence  banished,  is  banished  from  the  world.  Shak. 

8.  The  public  ;  society  ;  people  generally. 

What  says  the  world 
To  your  proceedings?  Shak. 

The  world  may  see  what 't  is  to  innovate.        Drayton. 

9.  The  human  race ;  mankind;  all  humanity. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.        Shak. 

10.  A  great  multitude  or  quantity. 

Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company.  Shak. 

Why  will  yon  flght  against  so  sweet  a  passlim. 
And  steel  your  heart  to  such  a  world  of  charms?  AddUon. 

11.  The  course  of  life  ;  the  general  current 
of  things  and  events. 

Persons  of  conscience  will  be  afraid  to  begin  the  world 

unjustly.  i'.  liichardson. 

How  goes  the  vorld  with  thee?  Shak. 

12.  Universal  empire  ;  the  principal  countries 
of  the  globe.     "  Sole  sir  o'' the  «'or/rf."       Shak, 

This  through  the  F^ast  just  vengeance  liurled, 

l.ove  lost  poor  Antony  the  world.  Prior, 

13.  The  wnys  and  manners  of  men  ;  the  prac- 
tice of  life.  "  Knowledge  of  the  world."  Addison. 

To  know  the  world]  a  modern  phrase 

For  visits,  ombre,  balls,  and  plays.  Swift. 

14.  Every  thing  that  the  world  contains. 

Jlad  I  now  a  thousand  worlds,  I  would  give  them  all  for 
one  year  more.  Law. 

15.  The  unregenerate  or  wicked  portion  of 
mankind:  —  the  corruption  of  the  world. 

I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou  hast 

given  me.  John  xvii.  !l. 

To  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.  Jar.  i.  27. 

16.  A  collection  of  wonders  ;  a  wonder,    [ii.] 

It  was  a  world  to  see  how  the  court  was  changed  upon 
him.  Knolks. 

17.  Time:  —  a  sense  originally  Saxon,  now 
orily  used  in  the  phrase  world  toiihout  end. 

18.  tThe  Roman  Empire. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  there  wentont  a 
decree  from  Cicsar  Augustus,  that  all  the  vorld  should  be 
taxed.  Lvke  li.  1. 

For  all  the  wnrld,  pxactly  ;  entirely.  [Colloquial.] 
Sidney. — Jn  the  world,  in  |)Ofi(iihility.  "All  the  pre- 
caiitirtns  in  the  war  rf."  Addison.  —  ^  To  go  to  the 
vorld,  to  be  married.     Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Earth,  Universe. 


WORLD'-HARD-ENED  (wUrld'h»rd-nd),  a.  Hard- 
ened by  the  world.  Foster. 

W0RLD'L|-N68S  (wUrld'!9-n«8),  m.  The  state  of 
being  worldly  ;  secularity.  lip.  Taylor. 

WORI.D'LING  fwUrld'ljng),w.  One  devoted  to  this 
world,  or  worldly  gain  and  pleasures. 

Much  learning  shows  how  little  mortals  knowi 

Much  wealth,  how  little  worVUinpa  can  enjoy.  Yxnmg. 

WORLD'LV   (wUrld'l?),   a.      1.   Relating  to   this 

world  or  this  life  ;  temporal ;  secular. 

He  Is  divinely  bent  to  meditation. 

And  in  no  worldtu  suits  would  he  be  moved 

To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise.  Shak. 

2.  Devoted  to  this  world  and  its  external 
goods  ;  eager  for  wealth  or  gain,  for  power,  &c. 

Be  wisely  worldly,  be  not  worldly  wise.  Quartet. 

3.  Human ;  common  ;  of  the  world. 

But  lite,  being  weary  of  the-i  worldly  bars, 

Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Secular. 

WORLU'Ly  (wUrld'le),  ad.  With  relation  to  the 
world  or  "the  present  life.  Raleigh. 

WORLD'LY-MlNO'gD  (wUrld'le-),  a.  Attentive 
chiefly  to  worldly  interests  ;  bent  on  gain  or 
Pleasure.  Paley. 

WORLD'LY-MiND'eD-NESS  (wUrld'l?-),  n.  Par- 
amount attention  to  the  interests  of  this  life ; 
opposed  to  spiritual-miiidedness.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

WORLD'^'-ftND  (wUrld/,'-),  n.  The  remotest  p=irt 
of  civilization.  Clarke. 

W0RLD'-SHAR-5R  (wilrld'(ihir-?r),  n.  A  sharer 
of  the  world.  Shak. 

WORLD'-WEA-RJED  (wUrld'wg-rjd),  a.  Wearied 
or  tired  of  the  world.  Shak. 

WORIiD'-WlDE  (wurld'-),  a.  Coextensive  with 
the  world;  as,  "  World-wide  fame."        Clarke. 

WORM  (wUrm),  n.  [A.  S.  wyrm,  worm,  wtirm ; 
Dut.  toorm;  Ger.  wiirm ;  Dan.  orni,  a  worm; 
Sw.  orm,  a  serpent.  —  L.  vermis  ;  Fr.  rer.'] 

1.  Any  small  creeping  animal,  either  entirely 
without  feet,  or  with  very  short  ones,  including 
the  earth-worm,  the  hair-worm,  the  silk-worm, 
intestinal  worms,  the  slow-worm,  grubs,  cater- 
pillars, maggots,  &c. 

Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Pricked  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid.  Shak. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground. 
Insect  or  tvonn.  Milton. 

I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  fUends, 
(Though  graced  with  polished  manners  aud  fine  sense. 
Vet  wanting  sensibility.)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  seta  foot  upon  a  worm.  Cowper. 

2.  t  Any  kind  of  serpent ;  a  snake. 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there. 

That  kills  and  piuns  not?  Sttak. 

O  Eve,  in  evil  hour  didst  thou  give  ear 

To  that  false  vorni,  of  whomsoever  taught 

To  counterfeit  man's  voice.  Milton. 

3.  Something  tormenting;  remorse. 

The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul  I       Shak. 

4.  A  debased,  humiliated  being. 

I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man.  P>.  xxM.  6. 

Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'erlooked  even  in  thy  birth. '  Shak. 

5.  Anything  vermiculated  or  spiral,  as -the 
threads  of  screws.  Moxon. 

6.  A  spiral  metal  pipe  ;  the  tubular  coil  of  a 
still,  through  which  the  spirit  is  run  or  con- 
densed. Sim>no7>ds. 

7.  A  supposed  membrane  or  ligament  under 
the  tongue  of  a  dog.  South, 

8.  {y.o':l.)  The  class  of  invertebrate  animals 
called  Annelides,  and  the  Entozoa,  or  intestinal 
worms. — See  Animal.  Apassiz. 

9.  {Mil.)  A  spiral  instrument,  resembling  a 
double  corkscrew,  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  staff  or 
rammer,  and  used  for  drawing  wads  or  car- 
tridges from  guns.  Storgwler. 

10.  pi.  (Med.)  Animals  which  exist  only  in 
the  intestines  of  other  animals  ;  intestinal 
worms  ;  Entozoa.  Dimglison. 

WORM  (wUrm"),  i'.  n.  [i.  WORMED  ;  pp.  worm- 
ing, WORMED.]  To  work  slowly,  secretly,  and 
gradually,  like  a  worm. 

81v,  sneaking,  worming  souls. 
Whom  fViendship  scorns  and  fear  controls.  ZJofid. 

WORM  (wUrm),  r.  a.  1.  To  drive  by  slow  and 
secret  means,  as  by  a  screw. 

They  find  themselves  wormed  out  of  all  power.      Swift. 

2.  To  ctit,  as  the  worm,  or  supposed  ligament 

nnder  the  tongue  of  a  dog. 

Every  one  that  keepeth  •  dog  should  hare  him  wormrd. 

Mortimer. 


3.  (Aft7.)  To  take  oat  the  charge  of  a  fire>ann 

by  means  of  a  worm.  Stocqueler. 

4.  (Saut.)  To  fill  upbetween  the  lays  of  a  rope 
with  small  stuff  wound  round  Hpiralty.       Dana. 

To  worm  out,  to  And  out,  an  a  accrel. —  To  w»rm 
ont^n  self  into,  tu  iimiiuiate  one'«  »e\(  into. 

WOR'M.AL,  n.     Wornil. — See  Wounil.     Baird. 

WOR.M'-EAT-EN    (warin'8-tn),    a.      1.  Eaten    bv 

worms.     "  A  worm-eaten  nut."  Shiik. 

2.  Old ;  worthless  ;  worn  out.  Raleigh. 

W0RM'-EAT-EN-N6S8  (wUrm'6-tn-n««),  n.  The 
state  of  being  worm-eaten,     [u.]  Smith. 

WORM'-FfiNCE  (wUrm'Rns),  n.  A  rail  fence  con- 
structed in  a  zigzag  manner.    [U.  S.]    Bartlett, 

WORM'-GRAss  (wiirin'gris),  n.  {Bot.)  An  her- 
baceous, showy  plant,  with  a  perennial  root, 
used  as  a  verm.fuge  ;  pink-root ;  Spigelia  Ma- 
riltndica.  Uray. 

WORM'-HOLE  (wUrm'hOl),  n.  A  hole  made  hv  a 
worm.  GoMsmhh. 

WORM'-L!KE(wUrin'llk),o.  Resembling  a  worm ; 
vermicular ;  spiral.  Clarke. 

WORM'LjNG  (wUrm'-),  n.  A  small  worm.  Sylvester. 

WORM'-oIl  (wUrm'bll),  n.  (Med.)  An  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  the  Chenopodium  an- 
thelminticnm  ;  —  used  as  a  vermifuge.     Ojiltie. 

WORM'-POW-D^R  rwUrin'p<>tt-d?r),  m.  (Med.)  A 
medicine  for  expelling  worms.  Simmonds. 

WORM'-SEED  (wurm'sed),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  used  as  a  vermifuge ; 
Chenopodium  anthelminticum.  Cray. 

WOR.M'-SHAPED  (wUrm'shapt),  rt.  (Bot.)  Thick 
and  almost  cylindrical,  but  bent  in  different 
places  ;  vermicular.  Lii.dley. 

WORM'-TEA  (vvUrm'te),  n.  A  preparation  used 
as  an  anthelmintic,  consisting  of  pink-root, 
senna,  manna,  and  savine,  in  various  prupor- 
tions.  Wood  if  Bache, 

WORM'-TlNCT-lRE  (wUrm'-),  «.  (Med.)  A  tinc- 
ture prepared  from  dried  earth-worms.    Clarke. 

WOR'M("L,  n.   A  tumor  in  cattle  ;  wornil.  Booth. 

WOR.M'-WHEEL  (wUrm'-),  n.  (Mech.)  A  wheel 
with  teeth  to  fit  into  the  spiral  spaces  of  a 
screw.  Weale. 

WORM'WOOD  (wurm'wfld),  n.  [A.  S.  tcf rmorf ; 
Ger.  tcermxth.']  ( Bot.)  A  bitter  plant,  so  named 
from  its  supposed  power  to  kill  worms  ;  sotith- 
ern-wood  ;   Artemisia  absinthium.  Gray. 

WORM'Y  (wUrm'?),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  contain- 
ing, or  resembling,  a  worm  or  worms. 

Yet  can  I  not  persuade  me  thou  art  dead. 
Or  that  thv  corse  corrupts  in  earth's  dark  womb. 

Or  that  thy  Wauties  lie  in  wormy  bed. 
Hid  from  the  world  in  a  low-delved  tomb.  Milton, 

2.  Earthy  ;  grovelling.  "  Sordid  and  wormy 
affections."  Bp.  ReynoldM. 

WORX,  p.  from  wear.    See  Wear. 

Worn  land,  (Asrie.)  land  that  has  ceased  to  be  fertile. 
Oray.  —  Worn  out,  quite  consumed.     Drydrn. 

WOR'NJL,  n.  A  tumor  on  the  back  of  cnttle,  oc- 
casioned by  an  insect  that  punctures  the  skin  ; 
warble-;  wormal ;  —  written  also  xcomal,  and 
wornel.  Loudon. 

WORN'-OiyT,  a.  Destroyed  or  much  injured  by 
wear  ;  trite.  Q«.  Ret. 

WftR'RfL,  n.  (Zo~'l.)  An  animal  of  the  lizard 
kind,  foimd  in  Egypt.  Wright. 

w6R'RI-pR  (war'r?-?r),  n.     One  who  worries. 

w6r'RY  (wBr'r?"),  r.  n.  [Dnt.  toorgen,  to  stran- 
gle ;  Ger.  w'rgen.  Richardson]     [*"  WORRIED; 

pp.  WOKRVINO,  WORUIKD.] 

1.  To  tease  ;  to  torment ;  to  harass  ;  to  trouble  ; 
to  vex  ;  to  annoy  ;  to  bother  :  to  plague. 

Witness  when  I  was  tmrrieil  wirti  thy  peal*.  Milton. 

Contrive  and  invent. 
And  worrn  him  out  till  he  gives  hi*  con*ent  Swi/l. 

2.  To  pursue  and  bark  nt :  —  to  tear  or  mangle. 

Thil  dog,  that  had  his  te*th  befhre  his  eve*. 

To  worry  Umbs,  and  lap  their  g  ntle  blood.         Shak. 

w6R'Ry,  r.  V.  To  indulge  in  idle  complaining; 
to  fret";  to  be  troubled.    [Colloquial.]         Roget. 

W'6r'RY,  M.    Perplexity;  trotible;  vexation. 

I  am  in  the  midst  of  the  hustle  attending  the  opening  of 
the  session. . .  .  But  the  excitement  and  tmrrf  •re  more  than 
I  can  atand  in  the  prccent  «tate  of  my  health.  Ld.  Sydenham. 
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w6r'RY-ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  worrying  manner. 

WORSE  (wurs),  a.  comp.  of  bad.  [Goth,  wairs ; 
A.  S.  wmrsa,  wyrstx  Dan.  v<erre;  Sw.  vcirre.\ 
\pos.  BAD  ;  comp.  avok.se  ;  superl.  worst.] 

1.  More  bad  ;  more  evil ;  more  liurtful. 

You  worsie  than  senseless  things.  Shak. 

2.  More  sick  ;  more  unwell.  Mark  v.  26. 

WORSE  (wiirs),  ad.     In  a  worse  manner.      Shak. 

WORSE  (wurs),  n.  The  loss ;  not  the  advantage  ; 
not  the  better.     "  He  was  put  to  the  worse." 

2  Kings  xiv.  12. 

t  WORSE  (wUrs),  v.  a.     To  put  to  disadvantage. 

May  serve  to  better  us,  and  wome  our  foes.  Milton. 

WORS'EN  (wUr'sn),  V.  a.   1.  To  make  worse,  [r.] 

It  worsens  and  slugs  the  most  learned.  Miltim. 

2.  To  obtain  advantage  of.     [r.]         Southey. 

WORS'EN  (wUr'sn),  v.  n.  To  grow  or  become 
worse ;  to  deteriorate,     [r.]  Southey. 

WORS'gR  (wurs'er),  a.  Worse.  ["A  barbarous 
word."    Jo/iiisjii.] 

Let  not  nij-  wor<ier  spirit  tempt  me  again.  Shak. 

A  drendfiil  quiet  felt,  and.  worser  far 

Than  anas,  u  sullen  interval  of  war.  Dri/den. 

Throw  the  icorser  half  away.  Wm.  Ware. 

J8®»"  Worser  and  lesser  are  not  comparatives,  hut 

superHiiims    comparatives  of   comparatives ;    which 

some  ignorantly  use  for  worse  and  lens."    BuUkt,  1C33. 

—  See  LEbSER. 

WOR'SHIP  (wUr'shjp"),  w.  [worth  and  ship.  —  A. 
S.  weorthscipe,  wurthscipe,  wyithscipe.'] 

1.  Dignity  ;   eminence  ;  excellence  ;  worth. 

Of  noble  state 
And  muckle  womhip  in  his  native  land.  Spenser. 

2.  A  title  of  respect  or  honor,  addressed  to 
magistrate*,  or  to  persons  of  rank  or  station. 

1  am  glad  to  see  your  wurship  's  well.  S/iak. 

3.  Adoration  ;  a  religious  act  of  reverence ; 
honor  paid  to  the  Supreme  Being,  or  by  heathen 
nations  to  their  deities. 

Worship  consists  in  the  performance  of  all  those  external 
acts,  and  the  observance  of  all  those  rites  and  ceremonies,  in 
which  men  engage  with  the  professed  and  sole  view  of  hon- 
oring God.  -ft.  Hall. 
They  join  their  vocal  worship  to  the  quire 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice.  Milton. 

4.  t  Honor  ;  respect ;  civil  deference. 

But  when  thou  art  bidden,  go  and  sit  down  in  the  lowest 
room,  that,  when  he  that  bade  thee  cometh,  he  may  say  unto 
thee.  Friend,  go  up  higher!  then  shalt  thou  have  worship  in 
the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee.   Luke  xiv.  10. 

5.  The  idolatry  of  lovers  ;  unbounded  admira- 
tion ;  submissive  respect ;  hero-worship.  Shak. 

VOR'SHIP  (wUr'shjp),  v.  a.    \i.  avorshipped  ;  jpp. 

WORSHIPPIXG,  WORSHIPPED.] 

1.  To  adore  ;  to  honor  or  venerate  with  reli- 
gious rites  ;  to  pay  supreme  homage  to. 

For  thou  shalt  worship  no  other  God.  Kxod.  xxxiv.  14. 
And  "  Let  us  wurship  God,"  he  says,  with  solemn  air.  Bunts. 

2.  t  To  respect ;  to  revere  ;  to  honor ;  to  treat 
with  civil  reverence. 

I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery,  that  they  may  agree 

like  brothers,  and  vorsliip  me  their  lord.  Shak. 

Not  worshipi>pd  with  a  waxen  epitaph.  Shak. 

With  my  body  I  thee  worship.        Common  Prayer. 

3.  To  honor  with  extravagant  regard ;  to  ad- 
mire beyond  bounds  ;  to  idolize. 

With  bended  knees  I  daily  worship  her, 
Yet  she  consumes  her  own  idolater.  Carew. 

i^-Tlie  following  derivatives  from  worship  are 
coniiiionly  written  with  tlie  p  doubled  ;  thus,  wor- 
shiiipei,  wor.iUppina^,  worshipper:  though  tliey  would 
be  more  aiialovjcally  written  with  but  one  p  ;  thus, 
worshiped,  worshipiar,  worshiper ;  and  some  write  them 
in  this  manner.  But  the  p  is  doubled  in  nearly  or 
quite  all  the  Enzlish  dictionaries  except  that  of  Perry, 
who,  in  his  Dictionary  [1S05]  spells  worshiper. 

ffg-  "  At  present  we  '  worship '  none  but  God  ;  there 

was  a  time  when  the  word  was  employed  in  so  much 

more  seneral  a  sen-e  that  it  was  not  profane  to  say 

that  God  '  worshipped,'  tliat  is,  honored,  man."  TVencA. 

Syn.  —  See  Adore. 

WORSHIP  (wUr'shjp),  v.  n.  To  perform  acts  of 
adoration  ;  to  perform  offices  of  reverence  or 
religious  service.  1  Kings  xii.  30. 

WOR'SHIP-A-BLE  (wUr'ship-j-bl),  a.  That  may 
be  worshipped,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

WORSH;P-Fl)rL    (wur'ship-fftl),    a.     1.    Claiming 
respect;  entitled  to  respect  or  honor;  vener- 
able.    "  Worshipful  society."  Shak. 
2.   Noting  respect ;  —  an   epithet   often    ap- 


plied to  persons  of  rank  or  office,  and  often  used 
ironically.  Shak. 

WOR'SH!P-f6l-LY    (wUr'shjp-ful-l?),   ad.      Re- 
spectfully ;  reverently. 

WOR'SHIP-FUL-NESS  (wUr'shjp-ful-n«s),  n.    The 
quality  of  being  worshipful.  Ash. 

WOR'SHIP-LESS  (wUr'-),  a.     Without  worship. 


How  long  by  tyrants  shall  thy  land  be  trodi 
How  long  thy  temples  worshipless,  O  Godl 


Byron. 


WOR'SHjP-P^R  (vvur'shjp-er),  n.  One  who  wor- 
ships; an  adorer.  South. 

WORST  (wurst),  a.  superl.  of  bad.  Bad  in  the 
highest  degree.  —  See  Bad.  Shak. 

WORST  (wurst),  n.  Most  wicked  or  most  calami- 
tous state  ;  the  utmost  degree  of  any  thing  ill. 

To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  lived  to-day.   Dryden. 

WORST  (wurst),  V.  a.  [i.  worsted  ;  pp.  WORST- 
ING, WORSTED.]  To  put  to  disadvantage ;  to 
defeat ;  to  overthrow ;  to  overcome. 

It  is  downright  madness  to  contend  where  we  are  sure  to 
be  worsted.  VEstiange. 

WORSTED  (wdrs'ted)  [wors'ted,  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
wurs'ted,  IK.;  wus  t?d,  J.  F.;  wuis'ted.  P.],  n. 
[From  Worsted,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  England.] 
Thread  spun  of  wool  that  has  been  combed  with 
heated  combs,  and  which,  in  the  spinning,  is 
twisted  harder  than  ordinary.  Simmonds. 

WORS'TED,  a.  Consisting  or  made  of  worsted. 
"  IVorstt'd  yarn."  Simmonds. 

WORT  (wUrt),  n.  [A.  S.  wyrt ;  Ger.  wurz;  Dan. 
urt ;  Sw.  <:rt ;  Icel.  urt.] 

1.  Originally,  a  general  name  for  an  herb, 
and  still  so  used  in  composition  for  many  herbs, 
as  livertpor^,  spleenwor^,  &c. 

2.  A  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind.     Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

3.  A  sweet  infusion  of  malt ;  new  beer  im- 
fermented.  Bacon.     Simmonds. 

t  WORTH  (wurth),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  weorthan,  wurthan, 
to  be.]  To  betide ;  as,  "  Woe  worth  the  day  " ;  — 
written  also  wurth.  —  See  Wirth.       W.  Scott. 

WORTH  (wurth),  n.  [M.  Goth,  wairths  ;  A.  S. 
weorth,  wurth  ;  Dut.  waarde;  Ger.  werth  ;  Dan. 
rtBrd ;  Sw.  va'rd.'\ 

1.  That  quality  of  any  thing  which  renders  it 
valuable  ;  cost ;  price  ;  value  ;  valuable  quality. 

A  common  marcasite  shall  have  the  color  of  gold  exactly, 
and  yet,  upon  trial,  yield  nothing  of  worth  but  vitriol  and 
sulphur.  Woodward. 

Peradventure  those  things  whereupon  time  was  then  well 
spent  have  sithcnce  lost  their  dignity  and  worth.         Hooker. 

2.  Excellence  ;  virtue  ;  desert ;  merit. 

Detected  worth,  like  beauty  disa'-rayed. 

To  covert  flies,  of  praise  itself  afraid.  Young. 

Syn.  —  See  Cost,  Desert,  Excellence. 
WORTH  (wUrth),  a.     1.  Equal  in  value  to. 

If  vour  arguments  produce  no  conviction,  they  are  worth 
nothing  to  me.  Benttie. 

2.  Deserving  of,  either  in  a  good  or  a  bad 
sense.  "  A  place  worth  the  keeping."  Clarendon. 

3.  Equal  in  possessions  or  wealth  to  ;  having 
that  which  is  of  the  value  of. 

At  Geneva  are  merchants  reckoned  i»o)-<A  twenty  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  Addison. 

eff  Worth  has  the  construction  of  a  preposition,  as 
it  admits  the  objective  case  after  it,  without  an  inter- 
vening preposition  ;  as,  "  The  book  is  worth  a  dollar." 

Worthiest  of  blood,  {Lair.)  noting  the  preference 
given  in  descents  to  sons  before  daughters.         Cowrll. 

WOR'THI-LY  (wUr'the-le),  ad.  1.  In  a  worthy 
or  proper  manner  ;  suitably  ;  deservedly. 

To  walk  worthilji  of  our  extraction.  Satj. 

You  worlhihi  succeed  not  only  to  the  honors  of  your  an- 
cestors, but  also  to  their  virtues.  Drijden. 

2.  Justly  ;  not  without  cause  ;  deservedly. 

Some  may  very  XKorthily  deserve  to  be  hated.  South. 

WOR'THI-NESS    (wUr'tfie-nSs),  n.     The    state  of 

being  worthy ;  desert :  merit;  excellence  ;  worth. 

She  is  not  worthy  to  be  loved  that  hath  not  some  feeling 
of  her  own  worthiness.  Sidney. 

WORTH'L^SS  (wUrth'les),  a.  Having  no  worth 
or  value  ;  without  virtue,  dignity,  or  excellence ; 
useless  ;  vain  ;  trifling  ;  base  ;  vile. 

Chiding  the  worthless  crowd  away.  Soscommon. 

Syn.  — See  Base,  Trifling,  Vain. 

WORTH'L^SS-NESS  (wurfh'les-nes),  M.  The  state 
or  the  quality  of  being  worthless;  want  of  worth, 
excellence,  dignity,  or  value.  South. 


WOR'THY  (wur'tfie),  a.  [Ger.  w'h-dig ;  Dut, 
waardig  ;  Dan.  vardig  ;  Sw.  vurdig.] 

1.  Deserving;  having  merit  or  desert;  meri- 
torious;—  with  of  before  the  thing  deserved. 

She  determined  never  to  marry  any  but  him  whom  she 
thought  wortliy  of  her.  Sidney, 

2.  Having  worth  or  virtue ;  estimable ;  hav- 
ing excellence  or  dignity  ;  excellent ;  virtuous. 

None  but  he  shall  have  her. 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave  her.   Shak. 

3.  Suitable  for  any  quality,  good  or  bad  ;  equal 
in  value  ;  equal  in  excellence  or  dignity. 

Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise.  Milton, 

4.  Suitable  to,  or  fit  for,  any  thing  bad. 

The  merciless  Macdonald 
Worthy  to  be  a  rebel.  Shak. 

5.  Deserving  ill.  "  If  the  wicked  man  be 
worthy  to  be  beaten."  Ueut.  xxv.  2. 

Syn.  — See  Valuable. 
WOR'THY  (wUr'the),  n.     A  man  of  worth,  merit, 
or  valor  ;  a  deserving  man.  Dryden. 

The  History  of  the  Worthies  ol  England.    Thomas  Fuller. 

SIS' The  JVine  fVortliies  of  the  world,  so  reputed,  are 
classed  by  R.  Burton,  in  a  book  published  in  1G87,  ns 
follows  :  Hector,  Alexander,  Julius  Ciesar,  {Oentiles  ;) 
Joshua,  David,  Judas  MaccaboBus,  {Jews;)  Arthur, 
Charlemagne,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  {Christians.) 
J^ares. 

t  WOR'THY  (wUr'the),  v.  a.  To  render  worthy  ; 
to  exalt;  to  ennoble.  Shak. 

t  WOT  [«  ot,  S.  IF.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  wut.  El- 

phinstou],  V.  a.  &  n.     To  know.  Spenser. 

I  wot  that  Henry  is  no  soldier.  Shak. 

jggf=  It  is  also  the  preterite  of  the  obsolete  verb  lo 

weel ;  and  is  used  by  old  authors  both  in  the  present 

and  imperfect  tenses —  See  Weet. 

t  WOTE,  V.  a.  &  n.  To  know.  —  See  Wot. Chaucer. 
fWOUL,  ».  n.    To  howl.  Wickliffe. 

WOULD  (wfid),  V.  auxiliary  and  defective.  Im- 
plying inclination,  wish,  or  desire. 

4®-  It  is  regarded  as  the  preterite  of  will,  and  in 
used  to  form  the  past  tense  of  the  potential  niood  ;  buH 
it  is  likewise  used  in  the  conditional  present  tense. 
"  He  would  have  paid  the  bill  yesterday,  if  he  had 
been  able."  "  He  would  pay  it  now,  if  he  could."  In 
the  former  instance,  would  is  u.sed  in  the  past  tense; 
and  in  the  latter,  in  the  conditional  present. 

Would  is  used  in  a  particular  manner  to  express  a 
wish  or  prayer,  as  in  the  phrases  would  Ood,  would  to 
God,  would  to  Heaven,  or  simply  would;  as,  "  Would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom."  2  Sam.  "  Would 
to  God  you  could  bear  with  me."  2  Cor.  "  Would  to 
Heaven."  Dryden.  "  Would  thou  hadst  hearkened 
to  my  words."  Milton.  "  Would  that  they  would 
take  one  side  or  the  other."  Dr.  Thomas  .Arnold. — 
"  Would  has  the  signification  of  f  wish,  or  /  pray. 
This,  I  believe,  is  improper,  and  formed  by  a  gradual 
corruption  of  the  phrase  would  God;  which  originally 
imported,  that  God  would,  micrht  Ood  wilt,  niijlit  Ood 
decree.  From  this  phrase,  ill  understood,  came  '  would 
to  Ood'';  thence  '/  would  to  Ood';  and  thence  1 
would,  or,  elliptically,  would  came  to  signify  /  wish: 
—  and  so  it  is  used  even  by  good  authors,  but  ought 
not  to  be  imitated."    Johnson. 

WOI)lD'-BE  (wfid'be),  a.  Wishing  to  be  ;  vainly 
pretending  to  be.     [Colloquial.]  Qu.  Rev. 

t  WOULD'ING  (wfid'jng),  n.  Motion  of  desire; 
propension ;  inclination.  Hammond. 

t  W0ULD'(NG-NESS  (wud'jng-nes),  n.  Willing- 
ness. Hamtnond. 

II  WOUND  (wond  or  wbflnd)  [wond  or  wiifind,  W. 
P.  J.  Cabin  ;  w&nd,  S.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  K.  Scott ; 
wound,  E.  Wb.  Nares,  Kenrick],n.  [M.Goth. 
S;  A.  S.  tcund  ;  Dut.  icond  ;  Ger.  icuncie.  —  Icel. 
und.  —  W.  gwan,  a  prick,  a  stab.] 

1.  A  solution  of  continuity  in  the  soft  parts 
of  the  body,  produced  by  some  mechanical 
agent ;  a  hurt  given  by  violence  ;  a  cut. 

2.  Breach  or  hurt  of  the  bark  and  wood  of  a 
tree  or  other  plant.  Wright. 

3.  Injury;  hurt;  damage;  harm;  as,  "A 
tponnd  given  to  one's  reputation." 

4ge-  "  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  [w6nd] 
though  generally  received  among  the  polite  world,  is 
certainly  a  capricious  novelty,  —  a  novelty  either  gen- 
erated bv  lalse  criticism,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
pre;erite"of  the  verb  to  wind,  of  which  there  was  not 
the  least  danger  of  inf<;rference,  or  more  probably  from 
an  affectation  of  the  French  sound  of  this  diphthong, 
which,  as  in  potir,  and  some  other  words,  we  find  ot 
late  to  have  prevailed.  The  stage  is  in  possession  of 
this  sound,  and  what  Swift  observes  of  newspapers, 
with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  new  and  fantasti- 
cal words,  may  be  applied  to  the  stage,  with  respect 
to  new  and  fantastical  modes  cf  pronunciation.    That 
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the  other  pronunciation  was  the  established  sound  of 
the  word,  appear:*  from  the  pnetM,  who  rliyine  it  with 
bound,  found,  ground,  and  around ;  and  it  is  still  so 
among  the  great  hulk  of  speakers,  who  learn  this 
sound  at  school,  and  are  obliged  to  unlearn  it  again 
when  they  come  into  the  conversation  of  the  |M)lite 
world.  Mr.  Slieridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Elphjn- 
ston  adopt  the  first  sound  of  this  word  ;  but  Dr.  Kon- 
rick  and  W.  Johnston  the  second  :  Mr.  Perry  gives 
both,  but  prefers  the  first ;  and  though  Air.  Smitli,  in 
his  Vocabulary,  has  classed  it  with  .lound  and  found, 
he  says  icoond  is  the  common  pronunciation.  I  am, 
however,  of  Mr.  Nares's  opinion,  who  says  this  pro- 
nunciation ought  to  be  entirely  banished.  But  where 
IS  the  man  bold  enough  to  risk  the  imputation  of  vul- 
garity by  such  an  expulsion .'  "  Walker.  —  Smart 
styles  wdiind  "  the  old-fashioned  pronunciation." 

jl  WOL'ND  (w8nd  or  wiiflnd).  v.  a.  [i.  WOUNDED  ; 
pp.  WOUNDING,  WOUNDED.]  To  hurt  by  vio- 
lence,—  particularly  by  something  that  cuts  or 
tears,  ana  causes  a  division  of  skin ;  to  injure. 
The  lavages  wounded  Atkius,  and  slew  his  followers.  De  Foe. 

Woi^ND  (wbdnd),  t.  &  p.  from  wind.     See  Wind. 

jl  w6uND'5;d,  or  WOUND'^D,  p.  a.  Hurt  by  vio- 
lence ;  injured  ;  as,  "  A  wounded  soldier." 

(I  WOUND'ER  (w8nd'er  or  wiiflnd  ?r),  n.  One  who 
wounds.  Abp.  Usher. 

II  WoOnD'J-LY,  ad.  Excessively;  exceedingly; 
very  much.     [Local  or  rare.]  Vhestcrjield. 

II  W6UND'ING,  or  WOUND'ING,  n.  Infliction  of 
a  wound  ;  hurt ;  injury. 

II  WOUND'LgSS,  a.  Exempt  from  wounds  ;  in- 
vulnerable.    "  Wouiidlesi  armor."  Spenser. 

II  WOUND'WORT  (wond'wUrt  or  wbflnd'wiirt),  n. 
{Hot.)  A  species  of  hedge-nettle;  Utachys  ar- 
vensis.  Gray. 

WOXiND'Y,  a.    Excessive  ;  great ;  extreme,    [k.] 

You  arp  in  a  woundy  hurry,  nicthinks.  Foote. 

^"  "An  old-fashioned,  vulgar  word,  which  follows 
the  old-fashioned  pronunciation  of  its  .primitive." 
Smart. 

IVOVRALI,  or  frOURJlR.^,n.  A  powerful  poison 
obtained  from  a  species  of  Stri/chnos.     lirande. 

WOVE,  i.  from  weave.     See  We.we. 

WO'VEN  (wo'vn),/>.  from  weave.    See  Weave. 

W6VE'-PA-PpR,  n.  Writing  paper  which  has  a 
uniform  surface,  having  no  marks  of  the  wires, 
and  no  water-mark.  Tomlinson. 

WOWF,  a.  [A.  S.  woJjUan,  to  rave.]  Partially  de- 
ranged or  crazed  ;  lialf  mad.  [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

It  is  very  odd  how  Allan,  who,  between  ourselves,  is  a  little 
tcow/,  seems  at  times  to  have  more  sense  than  we  all  put  to- 
gether. Sir  W.  Scott. 

VVOVV'WoW^,  n.  (Zoril.)  A  species  of  long-armed 
ape  ;  ffylitbates  agilis  ;  —  so  named  from  its  pe- 
culiar howling  cry.  Baird. 

t  WOX,     ;  J-,  from  wax.    Waxed.     "  Full  of  fan- 
)  c 


t  WOXE,  )  cies  frail  she  woxe."  Spenser. 

fWQx'EHtp.tTomwax.    Waxed.  Spenser. 

WR.^CK,  n.  [Fr.  varec  ;  Bret,  rorec.]  (Bot.)  Sea- 
wrack  ;  Zostera  marina.  —  See  Sea-wuack. 

Wright. 

t  WRAck  (rSik),  n.  1.  Destruction  of  a  ship  by 
winds  or  rocks,  or  by  force  of  the  waves  ;  wreck. 

As  seamen  parting  in  a  (general  wrnck. 

When  first  the  loosening  planks  begin  to  crack.      Dryden. 

2.  Ruin  ;  destruction.  Sidney. 

tW^RAoK  (rSk),  v.  a.     1.  To  wreck,  as  a  vessel. 
2.  To  torture  ;  to  rack.  —  See  Rack.  Cowley. 

t  WRAcKTOl  (rik'fai),  a     Ruinous.     Drayton. 

WrAcK'-GRAss,  n.  {Bot.)  Anaouatic  pl.-jnt,  col- 
lected for  manure,  and  for  making  kelp ;  sea- 
wrack  ;  Zostera  marina.  Simmonda. 

VVRAIN'-BOLT,  n.  {Ship-building.)  A  wring- 
bolt. —  See  WuiNO-Boi.T.  Craig. 

IVRAITH  (r5th),n.  [A.  S.  ornM,  breath.  Barclay."] 

1.  An  apparition  in  the  exact  likeness  of  a 
person,  seen  either  before  or  soon  after  his 
death.     [Scot.,  and  North  of  Eng.]      Jamieson. 

He  hoM  him  fhr  some  fleetine  irraith. 

And  not  a  man  of  blnt>d  and  breath.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  A  spirit  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
waters.  —  See  Water-wraith.  Ritson. 

The  icrm/As  of  angry  Clyde Vomplaln.  Lewit. 


WRAN'GLE  (rtlng'gl,  82),  r.  n.  ["  Wrangle  has 
probably  the  same  origin  as  wrong  ;  i.  e.  tlie  verb 
to  wring."    Richardson.]     ft.  wuanclku  ;  pp. 

WIIANGLINO,  wrangled.] 

1.  t  To  argue ;  to  dispute  ;  to  debate.    Rowe. 

2.  To  dispute  peevishly ;  to  quarrel  per- 
versely ;  to  altercate  ;  to  squabble ;  to  jangle. 

He  did  not  know  what  It  wa«  to  Kraugle  on  indiSrrent 
point*.  Aildimn. 

WRAN'GLE  (rting'gl),  '.  I  To  involve  in  a  quar- 
rel or  dispute ;  to  embroil.  Bp.  Laud. 

WRAN'GLE  (rSng'gl),  n.  A  quarrel ;  a  perverse 
or  peevish  dispute  ;  a  squabble  ;  a  brawl.  Swift. 

WRAN'GLER  (rftng'gl?r,  82),  n.  1.  One  who  wran- 
gles ;  a  perverse  disputant. 

You  should  be  free  in  every  answer,  rather  like  well-bred 
gentlemen  in  |x>lite  conversation  than  like  noisy  aud  conten- 
tious wrani/Ui*.  Wuttt. 

2.  {Cambridge  Univ.,  Eng.)  One  who  attains 
the  highest  honors  in  the  public  mathematical 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

Bachelors  formerly  disputed  in  the  schools  on  various  sub- 
jects, whence  they  are  culled  at  Cambridge  wrangUn.  Talti»t. 

fl9>  "  At  the  close  of  the  last  day  of  examination, 
those  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  (to  the 
number  of  thirty  at  least)  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  merit  by  the  examiners,  and  divided  into  three 
classes  —  wranglers,  senior  optimes,  and  junior  op- 
times.  The  first,  or  senior  wrangler,  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished mathematician  of  his  year.  The  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  public  disputations  in 
which  candidates  for  degrees  were  formerly  required 
to  exhibit  their  powers  ;  of  which  the  '  exercises  ' 
still  held  at  Cambridge  retain  the  form."    Brande. 

WRAN'GLE-S6mE  (rSLng'gl-sQm),  a.  Quarrel- 
some ;  disposed  to  wrangle.  [Local,  Eng.]  Moor. 

WRAN'GLJNG,  n.  A  dispute  ;  altercation.  Locke. 

WRAP  (rSip),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hweorfan,  to  turn.  Skin- 
ner.]    [i.  WRAPPED  ;  pp.  WRAPPING,  WRAPPED. 

—  i.  &  p.  sometimes  wrapt.] 

1.  To  roll  together  ;  to  complicate. 

This  said,  he  took  his  mantle's  foremost  part. 
He  'gan  the  same  together  fold  and  wrap. 

2.  To  cover  with  something  rolled  or  thrown 
round  ;  to  involve  ;  — often  followed  by  up. 

I,et  none  of  us,  then,  suppose  lie  hnth  no  account  to  give. 
A  single  talent,  wrti/ififtt  up  in  a  nnpkin,  brought  its  i)08- 
sessor,  you  may  remember,  into  a  direful  cose.  Gilpin. 

3.  To  comprise  ;  to  contain. 

Leontine's  young  wiib,  in  whom  all  his  happiness  was 
wrapt  up.  Adilimu. 

4.  tTo  transport;  to  ravish;  —  corruptly  so 
written  for  rap  or  rape,  from  L.  rapio.   Dryden. 

e^-  Sometimes  improperly  used  for  torap,  to  strike  ; 
to  snatch  up.  —  "  This  word  is  often  pronounced  rop, 
rhyming  with  top,  even  by  speakers  much  above  the 
vulgar."  Walker.  The  same  pronunciation  is  not  un- 
common in  some  parts  of  the  United  States;  yet  it 
has  no  countenance  from  the  orthoepists. 

WRAP'PA^E  (rap'sij),  n.  The  act  of  wrapping,  or 
that  wHich  wraps  ;  —  an  envelope.  Ec.  Rev. 

WRAp'P^R  (rtlp'p?r),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  wraps:  —  an  envelope;  a  cover. 

2.  A  dressing-gown: — a  great  coat.  Rambler. 

WRAp'PING   (rStp'pjng),   n.     1.    The  act   of    one 
who  wraps. 
2.  A  cover ;  an  envelope ;  a  wrapper.  Rainbow. 

WRAp'rAs-CAL  (rap'ris-ksD,  n.  A  great-coat; 
a  cant  term  tor  a  coarse  upper  coat.  Forby. 

tff  Dr.  Jamieson  has  given  this  word,  and  obseives 
that  "  rascahrrapper  is  used  by  English  writers  in  the 
same  sense."  Wraprasral  is  certainly  a  low  and  vul- 
gar expression,  but  probably  old,  and,  like  haphailot 
and  dragswain  in  our  language,  may  have  been  formed 
from  rascal,  in  the  sense  of  a  low  or  mean  person,  or 
servant,  as  harlot  and  swain,  also  formerly  signified. 
Dr.  Todd. 

WRASSE  (rSs),  n.  {Ich.) 
The  common  name  of 
different  species  of  Lm-_ 
brus.  YarrelL' 

«9-  The   fishes  of  this 
ireniis  are  distinsuished  by  Ballan  wnwae 

having  an   elonpated  h«iily  (Labrvs  nmcidntvs), 

covered  with  lar!»p  thin  scales  ;  a  sinsle  dorsal  fin, 
extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  hack,  with 
part  of  the  rays  spinous,  the  others  flexible  ;  a  short 
membranous  filament  liehind  the  point  of  each  spinous 
rav  :  lips  larpe  and  fleshy  ;  and  the  cheek  and  oper- 
culum covered  with  scale--.     Yarrell. 

I  WRATH  (rtlth  or  rftwth)  [rath,  J.  F.  Wh. ;  rSith. 
S.  P.  Sm. ;  r8th  or  rath,  W. ;  rith   or  mth,  Ja. 


K.;  ittth,  R.],  n.  [A.  S.  wrat/i;  Dan.  ^  8w. 
trede  ;  Icel.  reidt.]  Anger  ;  fury  ;  rage';  ire-, 
resentment ;  indignation  ;  choler  ;  passion. 

Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Ufwoea  unnumbered,  heavenly  goddess,  sing.        Pope, 
H'riith  is  violent  and  pemiauent  anger,  and  aj  such  it  may 
be  deemed  an  alleclion.  Cogan. 

Syn.  —  See  AneER. 

II  WRATH'Ft)L  (mth'fai  or  rftwth'mi),  a.    Full  of 
wrath;  angry;  furious     raging;  wToth. 

Destined  by  the  torathfttl  gods  to  die.  Dryde». 

II  WRATH'fOL-LY  (rath'roi-l?  or  rftwth'mi-lf),  ad. 
Furiously ;  pass'ionately. 

II  WRATH'fCl-n£SS    (raih'fQI-n«f    or  rftwth'ful- 
nSs),  n.     Extreme  anger  ;  wrath.  UdoL 

II  WRATH'I-LY,  ad.    WrathfuUy.     [r.]       Clarke. 

Free  from  wrath. 
Waller. 


II  VVRATH'LgSS  (r!lth'l?s),   o, 
"  Fearless  and  wrathless." 


II  WRATH 'Y  (rath'?),  a.  Extremely  angry;  wrath- 
ful.    [Colloquial,  U.  S.]     Airs.  Clovers.    Craig. 

t  WRAW  (raw),  a.    Rueful.  Chaucer. 

t  WRA  WL  (rlwl),  V.  n.  [Sw.  vrala,  to  roar.]  To 
cry  as  a  cat.  Spenser. 

tWRAW'NpSS  (rlw'nfs),  n.     Regret.      Chaucer. 

t  WRAY  (ra),  V.  a.  To  betray  ;  to  discover  ; — to 
array  ;  to  apparel.  Chaucer. 

WREAK  (rek),  v.  a.  [Goth,  wrecan;  wraka,  per- 
secution ;  A.  S.  wrecan  ;  Dut.  wreken ;  Gcr. 
riichen.]       [/.     wreaked  ;     pp.    wreaking, 

WREAKED. — ft.  WROKE;   \ p.  AVROKEN.] 

1.  To  execute  with  anger  or  for  a  purpose  of 
vengeance  ;  to  inflict  with  violence. 

I  wreaked  my  resentment  upon  the  innocent  cause  of  my 
disgraces.  SmoUetl. 

2.  t  To  revenge  or  avenge ;  to  punish. 

Come  wreiik  his  loss  whom  bootless  ye  com|)Uin.  Fairfax. 
Lend  me  your  helping  hands 
To  wreak  the  parricide.  Beau.  If  FL 

US'  Wreak  is  sometimes  found  erroneously  written 
for  reck,  to  lie.  d.    Johnson. 

f  WREAK    (r5k),    n.     1.    Revenge ;    vengeance. 

"  Take  wreak  on  Rome."  Shak. 

2.  Passion ;  fury  ;  wrath ;  rage.  Shak. 

tWREAK'F6L(r5k'fai),  o.     RevengefuL     Shak. 

t  WREAK'LgSS,  a.  Unrevenging ;  cowardly.  Shak. 

WREATH  (reth)  [r5th,  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  Wb. ;  rSth,  P. 
K. :  reth  or  rSth,  W.  Ja.],  n. ;  pi.  wrEaths 
(rstfis).    [  A.  S.  wrath.  ] 

1.  Any  thing  curled  or  twisted. 

Clouds  began 
To  darken  all  the  hill,  and  smoke  to  curl 
In  dusky  wreatlin  reluctant  flame*.  Milton. 

2.  A  circular  ornament,  usually  of  ribbons, 
flowers,  or  leaves,  used  for  decorative  purposes ; 
a  garland ;  a  chaplet. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  vlctorioas  wreaths.    SMak. 

Who  would  not  prize  the  bloodies*  wrrnlh  decreed  at  that 
bar  [public  opinion]  to  Cuvier  and  Ilumtwidt,  before  th« 
golden  crown  or  blood-stained  laurel*  of  monarch*  and  ron- 
querors  ?  Fverett. 

gg'"  I  have  placed  what  I  think  the  best  usual 
mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  first  [reth],  liecauM 
I  think  it  is  so  much  more  agreeable  to  analogy  than 
the  second."  Walker.  —  "In  irreotA*  [pi.],  tlie  (A  i« 
vocal."    Smart. 

WREATHE  (rSth),  v.  a.  [A.  S.writhan,  to  wreathe. 
—  See  Writhe.]  [i.  wreathed  ;  pp.  wreath- 
ing, WI  EATHED,  t  MREATHEN.] 

1.  To  interweave  ;  to  twist.  South. 

2.  To  encircle,  as  a  garland  ;  to  surround. 

In  the  flowers  that  wreol/ie  the  sparkling  bowl        „_,__ 
Fell  adders  bis*  and  poisonous  serpent*  roU.  Frier. 

3.  To  encircle,  as  with  a  garland. 

For  thee  she  (ipcds  her  hair. 
And  with  thy  winding  ivy  wrealkrt  her  lane«.       I^T/dmt 

4.  +  To  writhe. 

Impatient  of  the  wound. 
He  rolls  and  wreathe*  his  shining  body  round.  Oof. 

WRE.'VTHE,  r.  n.     To  be  intertwined.       Dryden. 

WREATH'ING,  n.     Act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 

wreathes ;  act  of  twisting  or  twining.     Spenser. 

WREATH'L5SS,a.  Having  no  wreaths.  Coleridge. 

WREATH'Y  (re'th?).  a.     1.  Covered  ^'t^>^^*^" 

inir,  a  wreath.    "  The  tcreathy  spear."   Drydeiu 

2.  Twisted.     "  Wreathy  spires."        Browne, 

WRSck  (rek),  n.     [A.  S.  irrec,  vrtK,  wretched; 
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Dut.  wrak,  wreck ;  Ger.  wrack ;  Dan.  vrag ; 
Sw.  irak.  —  Gr.  ptiyiv/xi,  to  break,  to  shatter. 
The  root  is  pny-t  P"Y't  or  rather  Ffivy-y  F(fty-  (L. 
frantjo),  our  break,  wreck.  Liddcll  ^  ScottJ] 

1.  Destruction  of  a  vessel  by  being  driven  on 
rocks  or  shallows,  or  by  foundering. 

A  rock  amidst  he  ragiiiK  flood, 
'Gainst  wliicli  a  sliip,  of  succor  desolate, 
Uotli  suiter  wreck.  Spenser. 

2.  A  vessel  wrecked ;  the  hull  of  a  stranded 
■vessel,  or  a  vessel  abandoned  on  the  ocean. 

Sailors  that  escaped  the  wreck.  Shak. 

The  ship  was  considered  as  a  wreck.  Johnson. 

3.  Destruction;  violent  dissolution ;  ruin. 

The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  cmsh  of  worlds.      Addison. 
lie  labored  in  his  country's  wreck.  S/iak. 

4.  Remains  of  any  thing  ruined,  as  dead  roots, 
stalks,  and  weeds.     [Local.]  Wright. 

5.  Wreak.     [Improper.]  Spenser. 

6.  {Laic.)  In  English  law,  goods  which,  after 
a  shipwreck  at  sea,  are  by  the  sea  cast  upon 
the  land  :  —  in  American  law,  goods  cast  ashore 
by  the  sea,  and  not  claimed  by  the  owner  within 
a  year  or  other  specified  ])eriod,  and  which,  in 
such  case,  become  the  property  of  the  state :  — 
in  old  English  law,  any  thing  tlirown  upim  the 
land  by  the  sea  :  —  a  thing  thrown  out  of  a  ves- 
sel, with  the  intention  of  throwing  it  away,  and 
which  is  afterwards  found.  Burrill. 

7.  {Mctal'urg}/.)  A  vessel  in  which  ores  are 
washed  for  the  third  time.  Clarke. 

WRECK  (rek),  v.  a.     \i.  AVrecked  ;  pp.  AViiECK- 

ING,  WltECKED.] 

1.  To  destroy  by  dashing  on  rocks  or  sands, 
or  by  foundering,  as  a  ship  ;  to  strand. 

Coral  found  growing  upon  wrecked  sliips.        Woodward. 

2.  To  cause  to  suffer  shipwreck. 


Shak. 
Daniel. 
Prior. 


3.  To  ruin  ;  to  destroy. 

4.  To  wreak.     [Improper.] 

WRECK  (rek),  v.  n.     To  suiTer  wreck  or  ruin. 

Rocks  whereon  greatest  men  have  oftcst  wrecked.      Milton. 

WRECR'A^rE,  n.  The  act  of  wrecking :  — the 
ruins  or  remains  of  a  vessel  that  has  been 
wrecked  ;  shipwrecks  collectively.  "  Wreckage 
of  the  recent  storm."  Cardinal  Wijcmun. 

WRECK'pR,  n.  One  who  plunder-;  wrecks,  or  col- 
lects goods  cast  on  the  shore  from  wiQcks. Smart. 

+  WRECK'FUL  (rek'ful),  a.  Causing  wreck  or 
ruin.     "  Wrec'cfitl  wind."  Spenser. 

WRECK'-MAs-TpR,  n.  A  person  who  takes 
charge  of  the  salvage  from  a  wreck,  for  the  in- 


terest of  the  owners. 


Siinnionds. 


WREN  (ren),  n.  [A.  S.  lorenna. 
—  Ir.  G  lel.  drain.']  ( Ornit/i.) 
A  small  insessorial  bird,  of 
the  family  Certldadce,  fre- 
quenting out-houses  and 
walls,  and  readily  recognized 
by  its  sober,  brown  colors, 
erect  tail,  and  its  sprightly  but 
shy  habits  ;  Troglodytes  vul- 
garis. Yarrell. 

WRENCH  (rgiich),  v.  a.    [A.  S.  wringan,  to  WTing  ; 
Ger.  verren'cen,  to  wrench.  —  See  Wiaxo.]     \i. 

WREXCHKD  ;  pp.  AVHE.NCHING,  WKENCHED.] 

1.  To  pull  with  a  turn  or  twist ;  to  wrest. 

Wrench  his  sword  from  him.  Shak. 

2.  To  sprain  ;  to  strain  ;  to  distort. 

You  wrenched  your  foot  against  a  stone.  Swift. 

WRfiNCH  (ranch),  n.     1.  A  violent  twist ;.  a  pull 
with  twisting.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  A  sprain,  as  of  a  joint.  Locke. 

3.  1-  A  means  of  compulsion.  Bacon. 

4.  f  A  subtilty  ;  a  wrong.       R.  of  Gloucester. 

5.  An  instrument  6f  iron  for  screwing  and 
unscrewing  nuts,  &c.  Tomlinson. 

WRfiST  (rSst),  V.  a.     [A.  S.  gewreestan,  wrtsstan.] 

[i.  WRESTED  ;  pp.  WHESTIXG.  WRESTED.] 

1.  To  twist  by  violence  ;  to  wring  ;  to  wrench. 

Our  country's  cause. 
That  drew  our  swords,  now  wreiitu'em  from  our  hands. 

Addison. 
Fate  has  wrested  the  confession  fW>m  me.  Addison. 

2.  To  distort ;  to  pervert ;  to  warp. 

Thou  Shalt  not  wrest  the  judgment  of  thv  poor  in  his 

e»"se.  "Exod.  xxiii.  6. 

Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority.  Sliak. 


WREST  (rSst),  n.  1.  Distortion ;  violent  twist- 
ing ;  perversion.  Hooker. 

2.  t  Active  or  moving  power.  Spenser. 

3.  A  kind  of  instrument  for  tuning  musical 
instruments.  Laneham. 

4.  A  partition  which  determines  the  form  of 
a  bucket  in  an  overshot  wheel.  Francis. 

WREST'gR  (rest'er),  n.  One  who  wrests.  Skelton. 

WRES'TLE  (res'sl),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  wraxlian,  wrcest- 
lian ;  Frs.  toraxlia  ;  Dut.  worstelen.']  [i.  wres- 
tled ;  pp.  WRESTLING,   WRESTLED.] 

1.  To  contend  by  grappling  and  trying  to 
throw  down,  as  one  man  with  another. 

I  '11  never  wrestle  for  prize  more.  Sfiak. 

2.  To  contend  ;  to  struggle  ;  —  with  with. 

To  wrestle  with  desperate  contingencies.  Clarendon. 

WRES'TLE  (res'sl),  v.  a.  To  try  to  thrown  down 
by  wrestling,     [r.]  Spenser. 

WRES'TLpR  (rSs'Ier),  n.  One  who  wrestles  or 
contends  in  wrestling. 

Two  wrestlers  help  to  pull  each  other  down.        Dryden. 

WREST' LING,  n.  An  athletic  exercise  between 
two  persons  who  grapple  and  try  to  throw  each 
other  down  ;  -7-  struggle  ;  contention.  Atterbunj. 

WRETCH  (rech),  n.  [A.  S.  wrcecca,  wrecca,  an 
exile,  a  wretch  ;  — wrec,  tvrecce,  wretched.] 

1.  A  miserable  mortal ;  a  person  involved  in 
the  deepest  distress  ;  an  unhappy  person. 

She,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  speak  no  more.  Shak. 

2.  A  worthless,  despicable,  or  sorry  person  ; 
a  knave  ;  a  villain  ;  a  rogue  ;  a  miscreant. 

Title  of  honor,  worth,  and  virtue's  right 
Should  not  be  given  to  a  wretch  so  vile.  Daniel. 

g^g-  Wre.tch  is  sometimes  used  by  way  of  slight  or 
ironical  pity  or  contempt,  and  sometimes  as  a  word  of 
tenderness.     "  Illustrious  wretch."     Prior. 

And  drags  the  little  wretch  in  triumph  home.      Dryden. 
The  happy  wretch  she  put  into  her  breast.         Sidney. 

WRETCH'PO  (rSch'ed),  n.  1.  Miserable;  un- 
happy; comfortless.     "  Wretched  moTt<x\s." 

Waller. 

2.  Calamitous  ;  afflictive.  Johnson. 

3.  Worthless  ;  sorry  ;  pitiful ;  paltry  ;  con- 
temptible.    "Their  ivretched  art."  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Unhappy. 

WRETCH'en-LY(rech'ed-le),«f;;.  1.  Tnawretched 

manner;  miserablv  ;  unhappily.         Clarendon. 

2.  Meanly  ;  pitifully  ;  despicably.  South. 

WRETCH'pn-NESS  (rech'ed-nes),  n.    1.  The  state 

of  being  wretched  ;  misery  ;  afflicted  state.  Shak. 

2.  Pitifulness  ;  despicableness.  Johnson. 

t  WRETCH'FUL  (rech'fai),  a.  Wretched.  Wickliffe. 

t  WRETCH'L^SS  (rech'-),  a.  Reckless.  Hammond. 

t  WRETCH'L^SS-NESS,  n.  Recklessness;  care- 
lessness. Common  Prayer. 

t  WHIG  (rig),  V.  a.    To  wriggle.  Skelton. 

WRIG'GLE  (rig'gl),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  wrigan,  to  move ; 
Dut.  wrikken,  wriggelen.  — Perhaps  from  torithe. 
Richardson.!  [i.  wriggled  ;  pp.  wriggling, 
WRIGGLED.]"  To  move  the  body  to  and  fro  with 
short  turns  or  curves,  as  a  worm. 

A  vermin  wriggling  in  the  usurper's  car.  Dryden. 

His  successors  would  often  wrij/gle  in  their  seats.       A'frj/V. 

WRTg'GLE  (rig'gl),  V.  a.  To  put  in  a  quick,  re- 
ciprocating motion  ;  to  introduce  by  shifting 
motion.     "  Wriggling  his  body."        Hudibras. 

tWRIG'GLE  (rig'gl),  a.  Pliant;  flexible;  wrig- 
gling.    "  Their  wriggle  tails."  Spenser. 

WRIG'GLPR    (rig'gler),    n.  One    who,    or   that 

which,  wriggles.  Cowper. 

WRIg'GLING  (rig'gljng),  n.  The  act  or  the  mo- 
tion of  one  who  wriggles.  Smart. 

WEIGHT  (rit),  n.  [A.  S.  xoyrhta,  wryhta,  ge^cyrhta. 
—  From  wyrcan,  to  work.  Tooke."]  A  workman  ; 
an  artificer  ;  a  maker;  —  now  commonly  used 
in  composition,  as  in  shipwright,  &c.        Watts. 

WRTng  (ring),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  icringan  ;  Dut.  wrin- 
qen  ;  Ger.  ringen  ;  Dan.  xrange  ;  Sw.  vriiwia  ; 
Icel.  hringa.]  [i.  wrung  ;  pp.  wringing, 
wring.] 

1.  To  twist  or  turn  round  with  violence. 

The  priest ...  .  shall  wring  off  his  head.  Lev.  1.  IS. 

2.  To  force  by  twisting  or  contortion. 

lie  . . .  thrust  the  fleece  together,  and  wringed  the  dew  out 
of  the  fleece,  a  bowl  full  of  water.  Judg.  vi.  38. 


3.  To  squeeze  ;  to  press. 

Then,  sir,  would  he  . . .  wring  my  hand.  Shak. 

4.  To  pinch  ;  to  bind 

Where  his  shoe  did  wring  him.  llacon. 

5.  To  obtain  by  violence  ;  to  extort ;  to  wrest. 

To  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash.      Shnk. 
To  wring  from  me,  and  tell  to  them,  my  secret.        Milton. 

6.  To  harass  ;  to  torture  ;  to  distress. 

Grief  dejects  and  wrings  ihe  tortured  soul.        jKoscommon. 

7.  To  distort ;  to  pervert ;  to  turn  to  a  wrorn^ 
purpose  or  meaning.  Aschani. 

How  dare  these  men  thus  wring  the  Scriptures?  Whitiiifi. 

8.  {Natit.)  To  bend  or  strain  from  its  proper 
position,  as  a  mast.  Alar.  Diet. 

wring  (ring),  v.  n.     To  writhe,  as  in  agony. 

Those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow.  Shak, 

WRING  (ring),  n.    A  writhing.  Bp.  Hall. 

WRING'-BOLT,  n.  (Ship-building.)  A  bolt  for 
securing  the  planks  against  the  timbers  until 
they  are  properly  fastened  by  bolts,  spikes,  and 
treenails.  Mar.  Diet. 

WRING'^R  (ring'er),  w.  1.  One  who  wrings.  Shak. 
2.  An  extortioner.  Jsaiah  xvi.  4. 

WRI.NG'JNG  (ring'jng),  n.  The  act  of  pressing 
the  hands  in  anguish  ;  a  twisting.  Ash. 

WRING' [NG-WET,  a.  So  wet  as  to  require 
wringing,  or  that  water  or  other  fluid  may  be 
wrung  from  it,  as  a  cloth.  Wright, 

WRING'-STAVE!^,  n.  pi.  Strong  pieces  of  wood 
used  with  the  wring-bolts.  Mar.  Diet. 

WRTn'KLE  (ringk'kl,  82),  n.  [A.  S.  wrincle ;  wrin- 
gan,  to  wring,  to  twist ;  Ger.  rumel ;  Dan.  njnke  r, 
Sw.  rinka.] 

1.  A  furrow,  or  crease,  as  on  the  face  or  in 
cloth.  "  Cloth  with  many  wrinkles."    Wicklijf'e. 

Her  face  ill-favored,  full  of  wrinkles.  Siienser. 

2.  Any  roughness  or  unevenness. 

Not  the  least  wrinkle  to  deform  the  sky.  Dryden. 

3.  (Bot.)  An  irregiilar  elevation  of  one  sur- 
face with  a  corresponding  indentation  of  another, 
or  opposite  side  of  a  lamina.  Henslow. 

WRTn'KLE  (ringk'kl),  v.  a.  [i.  wrinkled ;  jsp. 
WRINKLING,  witiNKLED.]  To  corrugate  ;  to 
contract  into  wrinkles  or  furrows. 

Scorn  makes  us  wrinkle  up  the  nose.  Bacon. 

WRInK'LED  (rlng'kld),  a.  Having  wrinkles;  cor- 
rugated.    "  Wrinkled  brow."  Shak. 

WRINK'LY,  a.  Wrinkled;  corrugated.  Shenstone. 

WRIST  (rist),  ?i.  \_\.%.  vmst. — From  torcefstan, 
to  wrest,  to  twist.]  {Anat.)  The  part  or  joint 
between  the  fore-arm  and  the  hand,  consisting 
of  eight  bones  ;  carpus.  Dunglison. 

WRIST'BAND  (rlst'h^nd),  n.  The  band  of  the 
sleeve  of  a  shirt,  or  other  garment,  that  passes 
round  the  wrist.  Beau.  Si;  PL 

WRIST'LpT,  n.  An  elastic  band  worn  round  the 
wrist.  Clarke. 

WRIT  (rit),  n.     [From  write.] 

1.  Any  thing  written  ;  lore  ;  scripture. 

Sacred  writ  our  reason  does  exceed.  Waller. 

Pope. 

2.  (Law.)  In  practice,  a  judicial  instrument 
by  which  a  court  commands  some  act  to  be  done 
by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed ;  an  instru- 
ment in  writing,  in  an  epistolary  form,  running 
in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  of  a  state,  and 
issued  out  of  a  court  of  justice,  under  seal, 
either  as  the  commencement  of  an  action,  or 
during  its  progress,  directed  to  a  sheriff  or  other 
ministerial  officer,  or  to  the  party  intended  to 
be  bound  by  it,  and  commanding  sonie_  act 
therein  mentioned  to  be  done  at  or  within  a 
certain  time  specified  :  —  in  old  English  law,  an 
instrument  in  the  form  of  a  letter ;  a  letter  or 
letters  of  attorney  :  — in  Scotch  law,  an  instru- 
ment in  writing,  as  a  deed,  bond,  &c.      Bttrnll. 

ggp-  Writi  directed  to  officers  always  contain  a  com- 
mand to  return  them  on  a  certain  day,  called  the  rr- 
tuni,  or  retiirn-daii,  and  all  irritji  are  nsiially  wit- 
nessed or  tested  in  the  name  of  the  chief-justice  or 
principal  judge  of  the  court  out  of  which  they  are 
issued."     Burrill. 

Hiihi  or  Sacred  Writ,  the  Scriptures.  Hooker.  —fVrii 
of  entry,  (^Imw.)  a  writ  requiring  the  sheriff  to  con* 


Of  ancient  writs  unlocks  the  learned  store. 
Consults  the  dead,  and  lives  past  ages  o'er. 
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mand  a  tenant  of  land  that  he  render  to  the  demand- 
ant tlie  preiniso«  in  question,  or  to  a|)|)c*ar  in  court  on 
such  a  day  to  i  liow  cniix"  why  ho  Iiu3  not  done  so. 
Bonder.—  Writ  of  error,  (Laic.)  6>oo  ErkoK.—  M^rit 
ofiiK/airy.  See  l^ilVlR.\.  —  IfrU  of  rtjlit,  (Lair.)  in 
aid  (iractice,  a  writ  wliicn  lay  to  recovur  lands  in  fee 
simple,  unjustly  wimnuld  Ironi  tne  true  proprietor; 
the  uraat  and  tinal  ronieUy  (or  tne  recovery  of  the 
richt  of  priipjrry,  or  mure  rijiht,  as  didtinguitined  from 
tiio  riirhtof  piiisesjioii.  —  Un^rtnul  wrtU,  (Old  ling. 
Lap.)  military  letters,  issuini;  out  of  tno  Court  of 
Cnsncory,  uiidor  the  preat  soa'.  constituting  the  foun- 
dation of  actions,  an  1  hoing  the  tirst  proceeding  in 
Ihem.  —Jiiiiciid  writs,  (Old  Kim.  Law.)  writs  issued, 
af^er  tli9  comaiencejiient  of  the  action,  out  of  the 
court  in  which  It  was  pending,  and  under  the  seal  of 
such  courts.     BarrHl, 

f-VVIllT  (rit),  t.  &  p.  from  write.      Sec  White. 

WRI'TA-TIVE  (ri  l?-tlv),  a.  Disposed  to  write  ; 
—  in  contradistinction  to  <aW;ai»fc.  [Low.]  Pope. 

IVRITE  (rIt),  t7.  a.  [Goth,  writs,  a  letter;  A.  S. 
writnn,  to  write ;  icel.  riti.l  \i.  whote  ;  p/j. 
■\viiiTivo,  wiiiTTE.v. —  Writ  and  wrote  were 
formerly  often  used  as  participles,  and  writ  also 
as  II  preterite ;  but  they  are  not  now  otten  so 
used  by  s;ood  writers.] 

1.  To  form  with  a  pen,  pencil,  or  similar  in- 
strument;  as,  "To  tp/vVe  letters  or  characters." 

2.  To  express  by  means  of  letters. 

The  Lord  said  unto  Moses.  Write  thou  these  words. 

Ex.  xxxiv.  2r. 
What  thou  seest  written  in  a  book.  Rtv.  1. 11. 

3.  To  engrave  ;  to  impress ;  to  imprint. 

So  plain  was  it  writ  in  the  heart  of  mankind.  Locke. 

4.  To  compose  or  produce  as  an  author. 

Was  there  ever  yet  any  thing  written  by  mere  man  that 
was  wished  lonf^er  by  its  readers,  excepting  Don  Quixote, 
Bobhison  Crusoe,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress?  Joliimm. 

5.  To  tell  or  communicate  by  letter  or  epistle. 

I  chose  to  write  the  thing  1  durst  not  spenk.         Prior. 

6.  {Law.)  To  express  by  letters  visible  to  the 
eye,  whether  by  a  pen  and  ink,  or  by  types  and 
ink.  Br.iiuk. 

To  write  one's  self,  to  style  or  call  one's  self.  "  Who 
begun  to  wrilr  tkemaeloes  in  in."  ti'e'l.  —  To  bring  into 
a  certain  condition  hy  writing.  "  There  is  not  a  more 
melancholy  object  in  the  learned  world,  than  a  man 
who  has  written  kiinselfAown."     Addison. 

^VRITE  (rit),  V.  n.  1.  To  form  letters,  characters, 
or  words,  by  means  of  a  pen,  pencil,  or  similar 
instrument ;  to  express  sounds  or  ideas  by  let- 
ters or  characters. 

I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  take  forth  paper,  fold  it, 
>nd  write  upon  it.  Sliak. 

2.  To  be,  or  act  as,  an  author.  Johnson. 

3.  To  tell  or  relate  in  books. 

That  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of.  Shak. 

4.  To  indite  or  send  a  letter  or  letters. 

lie  wrote  for  all  the  Jews  concerning  their  freedom. 

1  lisd.  iv.  49. 

.    5.  To  compose ;  to  form  compositions. 

They  can  tifite  up  to  the  dignity  and  character  of  the 
authors.  Feltliwii. 

VVRir'pa  (rit'er),  n.     1.  One  who  writes;  a  pen- 
man or  a  scribe  ;  a  clerk.  Johnson. 
2.  An  author.  "Three  famous  ton7«-s."5a<'on. 

HViVprn  are  often  more  influenced  by  adesire  of  fame,  than 
«  regard  to  the  public  good.  Addison. 

Writer  to  tke  sin-net,  one  of  a  class  of  lawyers  in 
Scotland,  equivalent  to  the  highest  class  of  attorneys 
in  England  ;  —  also  called  clerii  to  the  signet.  Brandt. 

US*  They  derive  their  name  from  having  l)een  an- 
ciently clerks  in  the  ottir.o  of  the  secretary  of  state,  hy 
whom  writs  were  prepared  and  issued  under  the  royal 
signet  or  seal  ;  and  when  the  signet  hocamo  employed 
injudicial  proceedings,  they  obtained  a  monopoly  of 
the  privilege^  of  acting  as  agents  or  attorneys  before 
the  Court  of  Sessions.     BarrilL 

Syn. —  Writer  is  a  general  term  for  every  one  who 
writes,  whether  a  penman  or  an  author.  A  good  or 
bad  writer;  an  expert  or  skilful  penman  ;  a  scribe  who 
writes  or  copies  otiicially  :  —  an  able  or  learned  terit- 
er ;  a  distinguished  author, 

VTRiT'eR-SHlP,  n.  The  office  or  the  stnte  of  a 
writer.  Ed.  Rev. 

t\'R  JTHE  (nth).  V.  a.  [A.  S.  writhan,  to  weathe, 
to  writhe  ;    Dan.  vride,  to  WTithe  ;   Sw.  vrida,] 

[/.  WltlTHED;    pp.  WUITHIXG,  AVItlTHEP.] 

1.  To  twist;  to  distort ;  to  contort ;  to  make 
awry.     "  Her  mouth  she  writhed."        Dn/den. 

And  writhed  his  body  to  and  fTo  with  pain.  Addison. 

2.  To  wrest ;  to  force  by  violence  ;  to  torture. 

That  whercunto  his  words  are  writhed.  Hooker. 


WRITHE  (nth),  V.  n.  To  twist ;  to  be  distorted  or 
cotivolvi'd  with  agony  or  torture. 

To  writhe . . .  round  the  bloody  stake.  AMimn. 

t  WRi'TIlLE  (rl'thi),  c.a.     To  wrinkle.   Bjj.  Hall. 

WRIT'JNG  (rit'jng),  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  writes; 
act  of  fornnug  letters  with  a  pen,  or  similar  in- 
strument ;  expression  ot  ideas  by  letters. 

2.  Any  thing  written;  any  written  composi- 
tion ;  a  writtei   t  if .  •  .j:  i  ny  kind.  Shak 

3.  A  book ;  a  work.  Hooker. 

Such  arguments  had  an  invincible  force  with  thosa  pngnn 
philosophers  who  became  Christians,  as  we  tind  in  most  of 
tlieir  writiiiys.  Addison. 

4.  An  inscription ;  a  title.  John  xix.  19. 
-   5.  {Law.)  An  instninientordocumcnt.Zit</Ti./. 

;$0^  In  law,  the  term  [writing]  includes  the  im- 
precision of  letters  expressive  of  ideas,  formed  with 
types  and  ink.     BarrUl. 

fVritin/r  obligatory,  (Law.)  the  technical  name  hy 
wliich  a  bond  is  described  in  pleading.  BurriU. 

WRrT'|NG-BOOK(rIt'ing-bak),n.  A  book  to  write 
in,  or  for  practice  in  penmanship.  Ash. 

WRIT'ING-DESK,  n.  A  table  or  desk  used  for 
writing  on,  as  a  sloping  school-desk,  or  a  lock-up 
case  with  stationery  and  the  appliances  for  cor- 
responding. Simmonds. 

WRIT'JNG-MAs'TPR  (rlt'jng-mAs'tfr),  n.  A 
teacher  of  penmanship  or  writing.  iJryden. 

WRiT'jNG-PA'P^R,  n.  Letter-paper  ;  brief-pa- 
per ;  foolscap,  post,  or  note  paper,  for  writing 
on.  Simmonds. 

WRIT'ING-S€H66l,  n.  A  school  where  writing 
or  penmanship  is  taught.  Ash. 

WRlT'ING-TA'BLE,  n.  A  table  to  write  on  ;  a 
table  for  a  library  or  study.        Ash.  Simmonds. 

WRIT'TEN  (rlt'tn),  p.  from  tcr?Ye.  —  See  White. 

Written  law,  statute  law  ;    law  deriving   its  forces 

from  express  legi>lative  enactment.  BurriU. 

tWRlZ'ZI.ED  (rlz'zld),  o.     Wrinkled.      Spenser. 

t  WRO'KEN  (ra'kn),  p.  from  wreak.  Wreaked.  — 
See  Wkeak.  Sjjenser. 

WRONG  (r8ng),  a.  [Eng.  wring,  wntnt/,  or  wrested, 
from  A.  S.  loritiqan,  wrunr/en  ;  Sw.  A-  Dan.  vranij, 
perverse,  iniquitous.  —  "  IVront/  is  merely  wrung 
or  wrested  from  the  right  or  ordered  line  of  con- 
duct." Tooke.  —  The  word  answering  to  it  in  It. 
is  torto,  p.  of  torcere,  to  twist,  to  wring ;  whence 
the  Fr.  tort,  wrong.] 

1.  Not  right;  not  just;  not  proper;  unbe- 
coming ;  contrary  to  the  moral  law  ;  unjust. 

If  it  be  right  to  comply  with  the  wrong,  then  it  is  wronfi  to 
comply  with  the  riglit.  Leslie. 

Thus  much  of  this  will  make  black  white,  foul  fair, 
H'ront/  right,  base  noble,  old  young,  coward  valiant.  Sliak. 

2.  Not  j)hysically  right ;  unfit ;  unsuitable. 

And  told  me  I  had  turned  the  wrong  side  out.  Shak. 

3.  Incorrect ;  erroneous  ;  not  true. 

By  false  intelligence  or  wtom//  surmise.  Shnk. 

H'rony,  ambitious,  and  false  ideas.  Addison. 

WR5ng  (r5ng),  n.  [A.  S.  wratig.]  1.  A  deviation 
from  right ;  an  act  of  injustice  ;  an  injury  to  an- 
other; a  violation  of  another's  rights;  a  trespass. 

The  oppressor's  wron;/,  the  proud  man's  contumely.  Shak. 
If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance. 
We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs.     Shak. 

2.  Error ;  wTong  state  or  position. 

When  people  once  arc  in  the  wronn. 

Each  line  they  add  is  mueli  too  long.  Prior. 

3.  {Law.)  The  violation  of  a  right,  or  of  law, 
either  by  a  positive  act,  or  negatively,  by  with- 
holding from  another  that  which  is  his  due,  or 
neglecting  to  comply  with  some  express  require- 
ment of  law  ;  an  injury.  BurriU. 

Syn.  —  See  Injuky. 

WR5NG,  ad.     Not  rightly  ;  amiss  ;  erroneously. 
Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  that  writes  amiss.  Pope. 

WRt^NG,  r.  a.     [i.   AVRONOED ;  f|p.   wronging, 

WKONOEl).] 

1.  To  do  a  wrong  to  :  to  treat  with  injustice  ; 
to  injure  ;  to  use  unjustly. 

Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong  thee?    SViak. 

2.  To  impute  evil  to  without  justice. 

Tou  wrong  me  every  wayi  you  wrong  me,  Brutus.    Shak. 

VVRfiNG'-D6-pR  (r8ng'd6-?r),  n.     1.  One  who  does 

wrong  ;  an  injurious  person.  Sidney. 

2    {Law.)  One  who  commits  an  injury;   a 

tort-feasor.  Boutier. 


WR6ng'-d6-ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  doing  a  wrong 
or  injury.  Clarke. 

2.  A  wrong  or  evil  act. 

WRONG'5R(r8ng'?r),  n     C nc  who  wrongs.  Shak. 

WRO.NG'FUh   (rSng'fai),    o.      Injurious;  unjust; 
wrong;  unfair.  "  li'\iwron<iful tie a\\u%." Taylor 
WE6NG'FUL-1.Y  (rSng'fwl-?),  ad.     Unjustly. 

Accusing  tlj*"  '  v*     "'"vo  wrongfullg.  Shak. 

WRONG'FCL-NfiS^,  ,.  The  quality  of  being 
w  rung  or  wrongful ;  eviL  Dr.  Pye  SmUh. 

WRr»NG'Hf:AD  fr«ng'h«d),  n.  A  person  of  per- 
verse mind  or  oispusition.  Pope. 

WR6NG'HEAD,         )  a.   Perverse  in  ttnderstand- 

WR6NG'HEAD-?D,  )  ing  ;  obstinately   wrong  in 

opinion  ;  erring ;  stubborn.     "  A  wronahetided 

distrust  of  England."  Bp.  Berkeley, 

WRoNG'HEAD-pD-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
perverse  ;  perverseness.  Chesterfield. 

t  WRONG'LPSS  (r6ng'l?8),  o.  Void  of  wrong.  Ash. 

t  VVR6i\G'LesS-LY  (r5ug'l?s-l?),  ad.  Without 
wrong  or  injustice  ;  justly.  Sidney. 

WR6ng'LY  (rSng'l?),  ad.  Unjustly  ;  amiss.  Shak. 

WR^NG'NgSS  (rBng'nes),  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  wrong  ;  error.  Paley. 

\VRoN'GOrS(r5ng'gv8),a.  {Scotch Law.)  Wrong; 
illegal ;  unjust.  BurriU. 

WROTE  (rot),  t.  from  write.    See  Write. 

WROTH  (rlwth  wrSth)  [r5th,  S.  IV.  J.  F.;  rlwth, 
Ja.  K.  Sm.;  r6th,  E.],  a.  [A.  S.  wrath.  —  See 
WuATH.]  Excited  by  wrath ;  angry ;  incensed ; 
exasperated ;  irate  ;  indignant. 

Wroth  to  sec  his  kingdom  fail.  ilStom. 

WROUGHT  (rlwt),  i.  &  p.  from  work.  [A.  S. 
wor/ite,  wyrcan,  to  work.] 

1.  Worked;  performed  by  work;  effected. 

She  hath  wrought  a  good  work.  Mall.  xxvi.  10. 

Celestial  panoply  divinely  wrought.  Milton. 

2.  Influenced ;  prevailed  on ;  induced. 

Wmiight  upon  by  these  calls.         Whole  Dnty  of  Matu 
An  infection  . . .  repulsed  ond  wrought  out.  Bacon, 

3.  Actuated;  impelled;  driven;  forced.    "  By 
his  own  rashness  wrought."  Dn/den. 

4.  Guided ;  managed,  as  a  vessel.        Mil!on, 

5.  Agitated;  disturbed.  Shak. 
Wrought  iron.     See  IRON. 

WrOxG  (riing),  1.  &  p.  from  wring.    See  Wring. 

WRY  (rl),  o.  [A.  S.  writhan,  to  wreathe,  to 
Avrithe.] 

1.  Crooked  ;  distorted ;  twisted  ;  awTy.     "  A 
tcry  mouth."  Arbuthnot.    "IKryncck."  Sharp. 

2.  Deviating  from  the  right  airection.  "  Wry 
words  and  stammering."  Sidney. 

3.  Perverted ;  wrested. 

He  mangles  and  puts  a.icry  sense  upon  Protestant  writers. 

Attertmry. 

t  WRY  (rl),  V.  n.  To  be  writhed  or  distorted. 
"  Wrying  but  a  little."  Shak, 

t  WRY  (rl),  r.  a.    To  make  to  deviate  ;  to  distort. 
They  have  . . .  wrj/ed  his  doctrine.  JtohinsoM- 

WRY'NfiCK  (rl'nSk),  n.  1.  A 
distorted  neck.  Shatp. 
2.  {Oniith.)  A  scan- 
sorial  biid,  allied  to  the 
woodpecker,  of  the  genus 
Y'unx,  particularly  Ywix 
tortptilla;  —  so  called  from 
its  habit  of  turning  its 
head  in  various  directions. 
YarrtU. 

WRY'NfiCKED  (rl'ngkt),  a. 
Having  a  wry  or  crooked 
neck.  Shak. 


Wr)nerk 
(  Vunx  lorqmtla). 


t  WRY'Npsa  (rl'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  wry  ; 
deviation  from  the  right  way.  Montague. 

Wl^CH'-H.^-ZEL,*!.    SeeWiTCH-HAZKL.    P.Cyc. 

WYE?  (wlz),  n.  pi.  The  stipports  of  the  telescope 
in  the  theodolite  and  in  the  levelling  instru- 
ment ;  —  so  called  from  their  resembliince  t"  the 
letter  Y,  end  wTitten  also  Y's.     Daries  *  Peck. 

WYND,  n.    An  alley  ;  a  lane.  [Scot.]    Jamieton. 

WY'VgRN,  n.  (Her.')  An  imaginary  animal  re- 
sembling a  flying  serpent.  Brande. 


mIeN,  SlfR;   m6ve,  NOR,  s6n  ;    bOlL,  BCR,  RClE.  — g,  p,  ^  i,  soft;  C,  e,  £,  I,  hard;  §  as  z ;   ^  as  gr.— THIS,  tU«. 
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Xthe  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is 
J  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and  is  used  chiefly 
in  words  derived  from  that  language.  It  begins 
no  word  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  words,  it  is  pronoimced  like  z,  as  in 
Xenophon  \  but  elsewhere  it  is  equivalent  to  ka 
or  to  gz.  As  a  Roman  numeral  character  it 
stands  for  10,  and  with  a  dash  over  it  (x  ),  for 
10,000. 
XAN'THg-iNE  (zSn'the-tn),  n.  [Gr.  lavOSi,  yel- 
low.] {Chem.)  The  yellow  coloring  matter, 
soluble  in  water,  of  certain  yellow  flowers,  as  the 
yellow  dahlia.  Miller. 

XAN'THI-AN  (z5n'tlie-?n),  a.  Pertaining  to  Xan- 
thus,  an  ancient  town  in  Asia  Minor,  especial- 
ly to  marbles  found  near  that  place.        P.  Ci/c. 

XAn'THIC  (zSn'thik),  a.     [Gr.  ^avOSi,  yellow.] 

1.  Tending  towards  a  yellow  color,  or  some 
color,  except  green,  of  which  yellow  forms  a 
part,  as  orange,  scarlet,  &c.  Brande. 

2.  {Chetn.)  Noting  a  heavy,  oily,  liquid  acid, 
which  is  also  called  sulpho-carbethylic  acid : 
—  noting  an  oxide,  called  also  uric  oxide,  ob- 
tained from  a  rare  variety  of  urinary  calculus 
and  other  calculous  concretions ;  pnd  existing, 
when  isohited,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol.      Miller. 

XAN'THINE  (zSn'tlnn),  n.  {Chem.)  The  yellow 
coloring  matter,  insoluble  in  water,  existing  in 
certain  yellow  flowers.  The  petals  of  the  sun- 
flower contain  it  in  abundance.  Miller. 

XAN'THITE  (z5n'<hlt),  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of 
idocrase,  sometimes  occurring  in  large  brownish- 
yellow  crystals.  Dana. 

xAjv'THT-  &M  (zan'the-um),  n.  [Gr.  ^Mtov  ;  ^av- 
Bn(,  yellow.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  composite 
plants,  one  species  of  which,  Xanthium  npino- 
sum,  yields  a  yellow  dye.  Eng.  Cyc. 

XAN'THO  (zSn'tho),  n.  (Zo-.l.)  A  genus  of  bra- 
chyurous  crustaceans,  containing  numerous  spe- 
cies, and  occurring  in  all  seas.  Bug.  Cyc. 

XA^f'THO-C6N,  n.  [Gr.  invOdi,  yellow.]  {Min.) 
A  brittle  mineral,  usually  occurring  in  reniform 
masses,  the  interior  of  which  consists  of  minute 
crystals,  and  composed  of  sulphur,  arsenic,  and 
silver ;  —  so  called  from  its  yellow  powder.  Dana. 

XAN'THO-PHYLL,  n.  [Gr.  («i'0rff,  yellow,  and 
ipli?.Xof,  a  leaf.]  (Ckem.)  A  deep-yellow,  fatty, 
coloring  matter,  insoluble  in  water,  which  re- 
places chlorophyll  in  the  leaves  of  plants  on 
their  turning  yellow.  Kane. 

XAN'THO-RHAm'NINE,  n.  {Chem.)  Anorgan- 
ic compound  existing  in  the  ripe  berries  of  cer- 
tain species  of  Rhamnus.  Miller. 

XAN-THO-EHI'ZA,  n.  [Gr.  |ai'9rfc,  yellow,  and 
lii(,a,  a  root.]  {Bot  )  A  genus  of  small  shrubs 
having  roots  of  a  deep  yellow  color ;  yellow- 
root.  Loudon. 

X'Jn'THOR-THTTE,  m.  {Min.)  A  yellowish  vari- 
ety of  allanite,  containing  much  water.    Dana. 

XAN-TH5X"V-L0m.  n.  [Gr.  i,av06i,  yellow,  and 
\hlov,  wood.]  {Bot.')  A  genus  of  exogenous 
shrubs  or  trees,  with  yellow  wood  and  prickly 
stems ;  the  toothache-tree  ;  prickly-ash.    Gray. 

XE'BEC  [zS'bfik,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Todd,  Crabb;  zp-bgk'. 


Wb."],  n.  {Naut.)  A  small  three-masted  ves- 
sel, navigated  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Barbary, 
and  distinguished  by  the  great  projection  of  the 
prow  and  stem  beyond  the  cutwater  and  the 
stern-post  respectively.  Mar.  Diet. 

XE  'm-  t/JU,  n. ;  pi.  XE  'm-A.  [L.,  from  Gr.  {.iviov.'] 
{Classical  Ant.)  A  present  given  to  a  guest  or 
stranger,  or  to  a  foreign  ambassador.         Crabb. 

t  Xp-NOD'O-jCHY  (ze-nSd'o-ke),  «.  [Gr.  ^tvo!>oxia  ; 
iivoi,  a  guest,  and  l)i)(pnai,  to  receive.]  Recep- 
tion of  strangers  ;  hospitality.  Cockeram. 

XEN'O-TIME,  n.  {Min.)  An  opaque,  crystalline 
mineral,  of  various  colors,  resinous  lustre,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  phosphoric  acid  and  yttria. 

Dana. 

X5-RA'§J-A  (ze-ra'zhe-?),  n.  [Gr.  ivpii,  dry.] 
{Med.)  A  disease  of  the  hairs,  which  become 
dry,  cease  to  grow,  and  resemble  down  covered 
with  dust.  Dunglison. 

XE-RO-COL-LYR'l-UM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  |i7po/ro;.- 
).vP'ov ;  i,rip^>i,  dry,  and  KoX/.Lpiov,  an  eye-salve.] 
A  dry  collyrium  or  eye-salve.  Walker. 

Xg-RO'DE|  (ze-ro'dez),  n.  [Gr.  irtpibbm,  dryish.] 
A  tumor  attended  with  dryness.  Walker. 

XER-O-MY'RUM,  n.  [Gr.  I??"'!?,  dry,  and  ixbpov, 
ointment.]     A  drying  ointment.  Walker. 

X?-R6pH'A-(?Y  (ze-rofHe).  n.  [Gr.  C>7pos,  dry, 
and  (/w'yu),  to  eat ;  Fr.  xerophagie.']  Subsistence 
on  dry  victuals  or  food.  Christian  Ant. 

Xp-ROPH'THAL-MY  (ze-rop'thsil-me),  n.  [Gr.  in- 
po^Ou?.ftia  ;  (rip6{,  dry,  and  6(pOa?.ijin,  ophthalmy.] 
{Med.)  An  inflammation  of  the  eye,  without  dis- 
charge. Christian  Ant. 

Xg-R6'TE§,  n.  [Gr.  Ivgirrn  ;  iriQ6i,  dry.]  A  dry 
habit  of  body.  Walker. 

xIph'I-As  (zif'?-5s),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ^i>s,  a 
sword.] 

1.  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes, 
including  the  sword-fish.    .  Yarrell. 

2.  {AUron.)  A  constellation  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  ;  —  called  also  Dorado,  and  Sword- 
fish.  Hvtton. 

Xl-PHlD'l-tJM,  n.  [Gr.  f/0oc,  a  sword.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  with  stiff  and  sword-shaped 
leaves.  Loudon.     Crabb. 

XIPH'oTd,  or  XI'PH5Td,  a.  [Gr.  (/(/lof,  a  sword, 
and  f(i5of,  form.]  {Anat.)  Sword-like  ;  ensiform  ; 
applied  to  a  cartilage  which  terminates  the  ster- 
num beneath,  and  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  a  sword: — applied  also  to  the  liga- 
ments which  pass  from  the  anterior  surface  of 
this  cartilage  to  the  cartilaginous  prolongation 
of  the  seventh  rib.  Dunglison. 

Xl-PHdI'D£§,  w.    Xiphoid  cartilage.     Dunglison. 

XY'LAN-THRAx,  n,  [Gr.  ^Uov,  wood,  and  nvOpa^, 
coat.]  Wond-coal,  as  distinguished  from  pit- 
coal  ;  bovey  coal.  Hamilto7i. 

XY'LI-ptNE,  n.  {Chem.)  An  artificial,  organic 
base  or  alkaloid  of  the  aniline  series,  consisting 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Miller. 

XY'LfTE,  n.  [Gr.  (CXnv,  wood.]  1.  {Min.)  A 
mineral  resembling  xylotile  in  its  constitution 


as  well  as  its  brown  color  and  asbestiform  strB(K 
ture.  Dana. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  volatile,  inflammable  liquid, 
soluble  in  water,  derived  from  crude  pyroligne- 
ous  acid.  Gregory. 

XY-LO-BJl' Sji-J\lt7M,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr,  ^vXolW.aa- 
nov,  the  wood  of  the  balsam-tree  ;  iiXov,  wood, 
and  0&Xaafxov,  balsam.]  A  balsam  obtained  by 
decoction  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  Amyris 
Gileadensis  in  water.  Hobiyn. 

XY'LO-CHLORE,  n.  [Gr.  ^(lUv,  wood,  and  xi'^wpif, 
green.]  An  olive-green,  crystalline  mineral, 
closely  resembling  apophyllite,  if  not  a  variety 
of  it.  Dana. 

XY-LOG'RA-PHgR,  n.  One  who  engraves  on 
wood  ;  a  wood-engraver.  Maunder. 


a.     Relating  to  xylogra- 
phy, or  to  the  art  of  en- 
Ec.  Rev. 


XY-LO-GRAPH'IC, 
XY-LO-GRAPH  I-CAL, 
graving  on  wood. 

XY-LOG'RA-PHY  (zi-15g'ra-fe),  n.  [Gr.  ^D.ov, 
wood,  and  yua^oi,  to  write  ;  Fr.  xylographic.'\ 
Art  of  engraving  on  wood;  wood-engraving.  Toc?d. 

XY-LOI'DINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  white,  tasteless, 
insoluble  compound  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  starch.  Miller. 

XY'LOLE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon  found 
among  the  oils  separated  from  crude  wood- 
spirit  by  the  addition  of  water.  Miller. 

XY-L6PH'A-GAN,  n.  [Gr.  ^blov,  wood,  and  ^yoi, 
to  eat.]  {Ent.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects, comprehending  those  of  which  the  larvas 
devour  the  wood  of  trees  in  which  they  arc  de- 
veloped : — one  of  a  family  of  dipterous  insects, 
the  larvae  of  which  have  similarly  destructive 
habits.  Brande. 

XY-LOPH'A-GOOs,  a.  {Ent.)  Developed  in,  and 
feeding  on,  wood.  Palmer. 

XY-L6PH'I-AN,  n.  [Gr.  ibXov,  wood,  and  (^diui, 
to  love.]  {Ent.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  beetles, 
which  live  on  decayed  wood.  Brande. 

XY-LO'Pl-A,  n.  [By  syncope  from  Gr.  iiXov,  wood, 
and  itiKod;,  bitter.  Loudon.']  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  South  American  plants  ;  bitter-wood. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

XY-LOR'?-TINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystallizaHle, 
resinous  compoimd  found  in  the  peat  of  Den- 
mark on  the  remains  of  pine-trees.       Gregory. 

XY'LO-TlLE,  n.  {Min.)  An  opaque,  delicately 
fibrous,  glimmering,  wood-brown,  light  or  dark, 
also  green  mineral,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica, 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  and  water.  Dana. 

XYST,         )  ,j_  j-Qj^  ^varis  ;  |ua),  to  polish.]  (Arch.) 

XYS'TOS,  )  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  a'  court, 

of  great  length  in  proportion  to  its  width,  with 

porticoes  on  three  sides,  for  the  performance  of 

athletic  exercises.  Brande. 

XYS'TARCH,  n.  [Gr.  ^varapxos ;  |i'ot«5c,  a  xyst, 
and  ap;j;'^>  *o  rule.]  {Grecian  Ant.)  An  Athe- 
nian officer  who  presided  over  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  xystos.  Wm.  Smith. 

XYS'TfiR,  n.  {Surg.)  An  instrument  used  for 
rasping  bones,  to  detach  the  periosteum ;  a 
raspatory.  Dunglison. 


A.  E.  I,  6,  0,  Y,  long;  A,  6,  I.  0,  tJ,  t,  aJwrt ;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAeE.  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL;   HFilR.  HER; 
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Ythe  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  bor- 
9  rowed  from  the  Greek  T,  and  is  at  the  be- 
ginning of  words  and  syllables  a  consonant, 
and  in  other  situations  a  vowel,  having  the 
sound  of  t,  and  subject  to  the  changes  of  this 
letter.  It  is  used  instead  of  i  at  the  end  of 
words,  as  thj/ ;  or  when  two  ii  would  come  to- 
gether, as  in  dying  ;  and  sometimes  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  as  in  the  words  die  and  dye.  As 
a  numeral  it  has  been  used  to  denote  150,  and 
with  a  dash  over  it  (  Y  ),  150,000.  Y  is  also  a 
corruption  of  the  A.  S.  ge,  as,  y-hore,  y-clept, 
&c.,  1.  e.  bore,  clept.  Sec. — See  Ge. 

YAC'CA-WOOD  (-w<id),  n.  An  ornamental  wood 
of  a  small  tree  in  Jamaica ;  the  Podocarpus 
yacca,  used  for  cabinet  purposes.       Simmonds. 

II  YACHT  (y5t)  [ySt,  S.  IF.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
y'it,  E.  KeiiricK],  n.  [Dnt.  j'agf  ;  Oer.  jachi  ; 
Dan.  jagt;  Sw.  jakt. — From  Uut.  jagten,  to 
hasten,  to  pursue  eagerly.  Skinner  eand  Lye 
suggest,  and  applied  to  the  vessel  from  its  apt- 
ness for  speed.]  A  small  ship  or  vessel  of  state, 
usually  employed  to  convey  princes,  ambassa- 
dors, or  other  great  personages,  from  one  king- 
dom to  another  :  —  a  name  also  given  to  a  pri- 
vate pleasure  vessel  when  sufficiently  large  for 
a  sea-voyage.  Mar.  Diet. 

tS'  A  first-class  yacht  is  one  above  thirty  tons  bur- 
den.    Simmonds. 
Syn.  —  See  Vessel. 

II  YACHT'pR  (ySt'er),  «.  One  who  commands  or 
who  sails  in  a  yacht.  Lady  Blessington. 

II  YACHT'JNG  (ySt'jiig),  n.  The  act  of  making  a 
voyage  or  excursion  in  a  yacht.  Clarke. 

il  YACHT'jNG,  a.     Relating  to  yachts.         Clarke. 

YA'ftER,  n.  [Ger.  joger,  a  hunter ;  ji^en,  to 
chase,  to  hunt.]  (Mt7.)  One  of  the  light  infantry 
armed  with  rifles  ;  —  written  xA^ojager.  Brande. 

YA'Hod,  n.  A  name  given  in  a  satirical  romance 
by  Swift  to  one  of  a  race  of  brutes  having  the 
form  of  man.  They  are  contrasted  with  the 
Houyhnhnms,  or  horses  endowed  with  reason. 

YAk,  n.  (Zord.)  An  animal  of  the  bovine  family, 
which  grunts  like  a  pig,  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains or  snowy  regions  of  Thibet,  having  horns 
curved  outwards  on  the  occipital  ridge,  hiiry 
nose,  and  tail  covered  with  long  hair ;  the  grunt- 
ing ox ;  sarlyk ;  bulul ;  Poephngus  grunnicns  of 
Linnaeus,  or  Bos  Poephagus  of  Colonel  H. 
Smith.  Eng.  Cyc. 

,K5=-  There  are  several  varieties  of  tlie  .takx,  as  the 
Noble  Yak,  the  Wild  Yak,  the  Plough  Yak,  &:c.  The 
biishy,white  tail  of  the  yak  is  much  esteemed  in  the 
East,  where  it  is  borne  as  an  einhlom  of  authority,  and 
used  as  a  fly-flapper.     Eng.  Cyc.     Simmonds. 

YAm,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  monoco- 
tyledonous,  twining  shrubs  of  the  genus  Dios- 
corea,  growing  mostly  in  tropical  climates  :  — a 
tuberous  root,  of  various  species,  of  the  genus 
Dioscorea,  abounding  in  farinaceous  matter,  and 
used  as  an  article  of  food.  Baird. 

t£f-  Dioscorea  saliva,  Dioscorea  alata,  &c.,  yield 
the  common  yams.  'J'he  tubers  are  oblong,  brown  ex- 
ternally, white  internally,  and  often  very  large,  weigh- 
ing sometimes  as  much  as  30  lbn.  They  are  used  as 
a  substitute  for  potatoes  in  tropical  climates.  Dios- 
corea globosa  is  a  native  of  India,  and  is  considered 
the  best  of  Indian  yams.  —  Dioscorea  Japonica,  with 
long  and  slender  tubers,  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  France  and  the  United  Stales  as  a  substitute  for 
the  potato.     Gray.     Baird. 

YJMjI,  n.  [Hind,  yam,  to  restrain, — as  re- 
straining mortals  from  evil  by  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment.] (Hindoo  Myth.)  A  deity,  represent- 
ed as  king  of  justice,  provided  with  a  cord  or 
noose,  as  executioner,  presiding  over  the  Na- 
rakas,  or  places  of  future  punishment. 

J.  C.  Thomson. 

4S-  Yamapura  is  his  residence,  and  thither  the  soul 

departs  after  death,  and  receiving  its  sentence  from 

Kama,  eitbur  mounts  to  Swarga,  the  material  heaven, 


descends  to  one  of  the  Narakas,  or  is  born  again  on 
earth  in  the  body,  either  of  men,  beasts,  or  vegeta- 
bles, &.C.,  according  to  its  offences.     J.  C.  Thomson. 

YANK,  r.  a.     To  jerk.     [Local,  U.  S.]       Bartlett. 
YAN'K^E  (ySng'kf),  n.  A  cant  term  for  an  inhab- 
itant or  native  of  New  England,  but  sometimes 
applied  by  foreigners  to  an  inhabitant  or  native 
of  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

49~  Difl'erent  etymologies  have  been  assigned  to 
this  word  ;  but  that  of  Heckoweldor  is  perhaps  the 
most  probable  one  ;  viz.,  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
word  Enalish  (or  of  the  French  word  .Anglais)  by  the 
Indians  of  North  America,  which  was  pronoimced  by 
them  Yangees  ot  Yeiigliees.  JV.  j3.  Ren.  Jamieson,  in 
his  "  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language,"  has  the 
word  yinkie,  which  ho  defines  as  follows: — "A 
sharp,  clever  woman,  at  the  same  time  including  an 
idea  of  forwardness." 

At  Yankeen,  .John,  beware  to  Inught 

Agninst  yourwlf  you  joke: 
For  Yengheef  English  is,  hut  half 
By  Indian  natives  spoke.  J.  C.  Richmond. 

YAN'KgE-I^M,  n.  A  Yankee  idiom,  phrase,  cus- 
tom, or  character.  Qu.  Rev. 

YAN'Q-LITE,  n.   Axinite.  —  See  Axinite,  Dana. 

YAOUR  T,  n.  A  fermented  liquor,  or  milk  beer,  sim- 
ilar to  koumis,  made  by  the  Turks.   Simmonds. 

YAP,  v.  n.  To  bark ;  to  yelp  ;  to  yaup.  L' Estrange. 

YAP'ON,  n.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  found  in  Virginia 
and  southward  along  the  coast,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  used  for  tea  ;  the  South  Sea  tea  ;  Ilex 
cassine  ;  —  written  also  yaupon,  youpon.     Gray. 

tYAR'AQIE,  n.  The  power  of  moving  or  being 
managed  at  sea  ;  —  applied  to  a  ship.        North. 

YARD,  n.  [A.  S.  gyrd,  gird,  gyrda,  gyrde,  geard, 
a  staff,  rod.] 

1.  The  English  and  American  unit  of  length, 
of  which  all  other  measures  of  lens^th  are  parts 
and  multiples,  and  of  which  one  third  part  is  a 
foot.      Act  of  Parliament,  June,  1824.    Burrill. 

flfj- Originally  uncertain  length  was  denoted  by  a 
yard.  As  a  linear  measure  the  yard  varies  considera- 
bly in  different  parts  of  the  British  kingdom  :  at  Hert- 
ford the  land-yard  is  3  feet,  at  Saltash,  16.^  feet,  at 
Falmouth  and  Bridgend,  18  feet,  and  at  Dovvnpatrick, 
21  feet.     Richardson.     Simmonds. 

2.  \{Arch.)  A  spear  or  rafter  in  a  timber- 
roof.  Britton. 

3.  (Nant.)  A  long  piece  of  timber  suspended 
on  the  masts  of  a  ship,  to  extend  the  sails  to 
the  wind.  Naut.  Diet. 

4.  {Astron.)  A  popular  name  given  to  the 
thren  stars  in  the  belt  of  Orion;  —  called  also 
Golden  Yard.  Hntton. 

YARD,  n.  [M.  Goth,  gards ;  A.  S.  geard;  Dut. 
grtard;  Dan.  gaard;  Sw.  gnrd.  —  From  A.  S. 
gyrdan,  to  gird.  Richardson. —  See  Garden, 
OucnAUD.]  A  small  piece  of  enclosed  ground, 
usually  one  adjoining  a  house  ;  an  enclosure 
of  ground  for  any  purpose,  as  a  brick-yard,  a 
navy-yard,  a  cow-yard,  a  barn-yard,  &c.  Dryden. 
Yard  of  land.  See  Y ARDL A N D.— Lifterty  ijf  the 
yard,  a  liberty  sometimes  uranted  to  a  iierson  impris- 
oned for  a  debt,  of  going  in  the  prison-y  >rd  or  within 
other  prescribed  limits,  on  his  giving  a  bond  not  to 
pass  beyond  those  limits. 

YARD,  V.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  yard  ;  to  shut  up  in 
a  yard,  as  cattle;  as,  "To  yard  cows." 

YARD'-ARM,  n.  {Xnut.)  One  half  of  a  ship's 
yard ;  the  portion  projecting  on  each  side  of  a 
mast.  Mar.  Diet. 

Yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  noting  the  position  of  two 
ships  when  they  are  so  near  that  their  yard-arms 
nearly  touch  each  other.  Mar.  Diet. 

YARD'lAnd,  n.  ( Old  Eng.  Late.)  A  quantity  of 
land,  varying,  in  different  places  in  England, 
from  fifteen  to  forty  acres.  ■  Coirell. 

YARD'STiCK,  n.  A  stick  three  feet  long  used  for 
measuring  cloth,  &c.  Simmonds. 

YARD'WAND  (yilrd'wBnd),  n.  A  measure  of  a 
yard  ;  a  yardstick.  Collier. 


tYARE,  a.  [A.  8.  gearo,  gearto,  prepar#d.l 
Ready  ;  dexterous ;  nimble  ;  eager.  Shak 

t  yAre'LY,  ad.    Dexterously ;  skilfully.     Shak. 

YARK,  V.  a.    See  Yeuk.  Todd. 

YARN,  n.  [A.  S.  yertrw;  Dut.  garen;  Fn.jem; 
Ger.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  <St  Icel.  gurn!] 

1.  Thread  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  &c. ;  wool, 
cotton,  flax,  or  hemp  spun  or  drawn  out  and 
twisted  into  threads. 

2.  (Rope-making.)  One  of  the  threads  o( 
which  a  rope  is  composed.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  A  word  used  by  sailors  to  denote  a  story 
or  tale  ;  as,  "  A  long  yam."     [Vulgar.]    Dana. 

t  YARR, ».  n.  [Jj.  hirrto,irrio.]  To  growl  or  snarl, 

as  a  dog.  Ainatcorth. 

YAR'RJSH,  o.   Having  a  rough,  dry  taste.  Clarke. 

YAr'ROW,  n.  [A.  S.  gearwe.'l  (Bot.)  A  peren- 
nial herb  with  a  compound,  nat-topped  corymb, 
and  leaves  twice-pinnately  parted  ;  millefoil ; 
Aehillea  millefolium.  Gray. 

yAt-a-GhAj^',  n.    See  Ataoan. 

YATE,  7J.  Agate.  [Local,  Eng.]  Sp«j«cr.  Wright, 

YAUP,  n.  The  cry  of  a  child  or  bird  ;  a  yelping. 
[Scotland ;  colloquial  in  the  U.  S.]      Jamieson. 

YAuP,  or  yAwP,  v.n.  To  yelp  ;  to  cry,  as  a  child 
or  bird;  —  written  also  yaulp,  yap,  and  yaff. 
[Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

YAUP'fR,  n.    One  that  yaups,  A.Everett. 

yAw,  n.  (Naut.)  A  temporary  deviation  of  a 
ship  from  the  direct  line  of  the  course.  Mar.  Diet. 

YAW,  V.  n.  (yaut.)  To  steer  wild  or  out  of  thr 
line  of  the  course,  as  a  ship.  Mar.  Dici 

YAWL,  n.  (S'aut.)  A  kind  of  boat,  rather  nar> 
row,  and  usually  rowed  with  four  or  six  oars ;  — 
written  also  yaul.  Mar.  Diet. 

yAwl,  v.  n.    To  cry  out ;  to  yell,   [r.]    Fair/ax. 

YAWN,  r.  n.  [A.  S.  geonan,  geonian,  gynian; 
Dut.  geeuwen  ;  Ger.  gahnen ;  Icel.  gingina.  — 
Gr.  ■x^iiivia;    L.  hio,  fiians.l      [«.  Y.\WXEU  ; />/>. 

Y.A.WNINO,  YAWXEU.] 

L  To  open  the  mouth,  as  in  drowsiness,  dul- 
ness,  fatigue,  ennui,  &c. ;  to  gape  ;  to  oscitate. 

When  a  man  yatmetli,  he  cannot  hear  »o  well.        Baam. 

2.  To  open  wide.  "The  yawning  cliff."  Prior. 

3.  To  express  desire  by  yawning,     [r.] 

The  chiefest  thing  at  which  lay  refiirmcra  imirn  ii,  that  tha 
clergv  may,  through  contbrmity  in  condition,  l>e  poor  a*  the 
apoiitles  were.  Hooter. 

Syn.  — See  Gape. 

yAwN,  n.  1.  The  act  of  yawning ;  an  involunta- 
ry opening  of  the  jaws  from  drowsiness,  ennui, 
or  dulness ;  oscitation  ;  a  gaping.  Pope. 

2.  Act  of  opening  wide.  Addison. 

YA WN'JNG,  p.  a.     1.  That  yawns  ;  gaping ;  open- 
ing wide.     "The  yaicnitig  gTAve.'        ChurchilL 
2.  Sleepy  ;  slumbering.  Shak. 

yAwn'IN'G,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  yawns. 

Ytnrniiio  has  been  concclTed  to  be  owing  to  torpor  in  the 
pulmonary  circulation.  Duxf^ifom. 

YA  WN'|NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  ya%vning  manner ;  with 
yawns  or  gapes.  Bp.  Hall, 

YAW^,  n.  pi.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  Antilles 
and  of  Africa,  characterized  by  tumors  of  a  con- 
tagious character,  whioh  resemble  strawberries, 
raspberries,  or  champignons,  ulcerate,  and  are 
accompanied  by  emaciation  ;  —  called  also/rnw- 
baesia.  The  disease  differs  somewhat  in  Amer- 
ica and  Africa.  Ihmglisotu 

ty-CLAD' (?-kiad'), ;».  forc^rf.  Clothed.  Shak. 
4f:^The  w  is  an  old  English  particle  prefixed  tn 
participles,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ge. 

tY-CL£PED'  (9-kl«pt'),  p.     Called;  named. 

Come  thou  gnddrss  Hit  and  tnt. 

In  heaveo  yck%ted  Euphroayne.  MtUam, 


m!eN,  BiK\   m6VE,  nor,  s6N;    bOlL,  B(JR,  rOlE.  — 9,  9,  s,  t,  soft;  €,&£,!,  hard;  ^  as  z;   ^  as  gx.  — THIS,  thi* 
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f  r  DRAD'  (e-drtid'),  p.    Dreaded.  Spenser. 

YE,  pron.    [A.  S.  ge.]  The  nominative  pi.  o(  thou. 

fUg-U  is  never  used  hut  where  the  plural  is  really 

tneiiiit,  and  generally  only  in  the  solemn  style.     It 

was  formerly  usjd,  especially  in  poetry,  in  the  ohjec- 

tive  case  ;  as,  "  Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I 

hate  ye."     ShaJc. 
li  YKA  (ya  or  ye)  [ya,  S.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.    R.  C. ; 

ye,   \V.  P.  \yb. ;    ya  or  ye,  F.],  ad.      [M.  Goth. 

ja,jd;   A.  S.  gsa;    Dut.,  Grer.,  Dan.,  Sw.,    ^ 

loel.yj.  —  W.  te.l 

1.  Yes  ;  ay ;  —  a  particle  expressing  affirma- 
tion or  assent :  —  correlative  to  nay. 

Whilst  one  says  only  yea.  ond  t'  other  nay.  Denham. 

t^B'  Yea  sometimes  serves  to  introduce  a  subject 
with  the  sense  of  truly,  verily,  indeed. 

Kea,  hath  God  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the 
garden?  Gch.  iii.  1. 

2.  A  p-xrticle  by  which  the  sense  of  something 
preceding  is  enforced  ;  not  only  so,  but  more. 

I  am  weary;  yea,  my  memory  is  tired.  Shak. 

US'  This  word  is  antiquated,  heing  now  rarely  used 
excojit  in  the  solemn  style.  Yea  anj  naij.  formerly  in 
use,  l)jloug  to  the  solemn  style,  now  superseded  liy  yes 
and  III).  —  Yea  and  nmj  were  fornnrly  somatinies  used 
to  connect  clauses  of  sentences  with  similar  import. 
•'  A  g,»od  mm  always  profits  by  his  emljavor;  yea, 
when  he  is  absent ;  nay,  when  he  is  dead,  by  his 
example  and  memory."     B.  Joiison. 

tew"  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Fry  pronounce  this  wor  I  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  «a;/,  pay,  &c. ;  but  Steale  or  Briirhtland, 
Dr.  Jones,  who  wrote  the  '  Naw  Art  of  Spelling,'  in 
Q,'i33n  Anne's  time.  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pro- 
no;inca  it  like  the  pronoun  ye.  Though  so  many  are 
against  iw,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  latter 
nrToda  the  bast;  first,  as  it  is  more  asireeable  to  the 
eenaral  soun  I  of  the  diphthong;  next,  as  it  is  more 
related  to  its  famili:ir  substitute  yes;  and,  lastly,  un- 
less my  ma'nory  ereitly  fails  me,  because  it  is  always 
so  pronou'ical  when  contrastal  with  nay  ;  as  in  that 
p-ecopt  of  tha  gospel,  'Let  your  commiiiiication  be 
yea,  yii,  anl  nay,  naif.'  "      IValker, 

Most  of  the  orthoepists  more  recent  than  Walker 
pronounce  this  word  ycL. 
Syn.  —  See  Indeed. 
4  YEA,  or  YEA,  n.      1.    An  affirmative  vote,   or 
one  who  votes  in  the  affirmative  ;  ay.        Ilnstel. 
2.  A  term  dcnotinp;  stability  and  certainty. 
All  the  nroniises  of  God  in  him  are  yea,  and  in  him  amen, 
unto  the  glory  of  God  by  us.  2  Cor.  I.  20. 

Fe/i*  and  nayt,  the  votes  of  members  of  a  legislative 
body  votina  iri  the  affirmative  and  negative  of  a  prop- 
osltinn  as  giva  i  or  I'.ly  by  answering  vea  or  vay  when 
thair  namas  ara  callad,  and  as  recorded  in  a  list  of 
their  nainas. 

♦  YEAD,  or  YEDE,  v.  n.  \i.  yode.]  To  ro  ;  to 
march  ;  to  proceed.  —  See  Yede.  Spenser. 

YEA>f,  r.  re.  \^\.  ^.  eanian,  q'^eane.']  [/.  yrvned  ; 
pp.  YE.vxiNO,  YE\NED.]  To  bring  forth  young, 
as  a  sheep  ;  to  Iamb.  Drydan. 

VEANED  (ySnd),  p.  a.  Brought  forth,  as  a  lamb. 
"The  new-yeaned  lamb."  Fletcher. 

YEAN'L!NG,n.  The  young  of  sheep  ;  a  lamb,   [r.] 

All  the  yeahlings  which  were  streaked  and  pled.         Shak. 

YEAR  (yer),  n.  [M.  Goth,  jer;  A.  S.gear;  Dut. 
jair;  Frs.  jer  ;  Get.  jahr;  Dan.  aar;  Sw.  ar; 
Icel.  dr.] 

1.  A  system  or  cycle  of  several  months,  usu- 
ally twelve  months,  or  the  interval  of  time  in 
which  the  sun  moves  through  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  ecliptic.  Hiittnn. 

2.  A  period  or  space  of  time  measured  by  the 
revolution  of  some  celestial  body  in  its  orbit. 
Thus  the  interval  of  time  between  two  succes- 
sive returns  of  Jupiter  to  the  same  point  in  the 
zodiac  is  the  year  of  Jupiter.  Hutton. 

Lunar  year,  the  space  of  twelve  lunar  months. — 
Lunar  ustrmiomUal  year,  a  year  consisting  of  twelve 
lunar  syno  lical  months,  being  shorter  than  the  solar 
year  by  about  ten  days  and  twenty-one  hours.  This 
difference  is  the  foundation  of  the  epact.  —  Lunar 
cinil  year  is  either  common  or  embolismic.  The 
common  lunar  year  cotisists  of  twelve  lun:ir  civil 
months,  or  354  days.  The  embolismic  or  intercalary 
lunar  year  consists  of  thirteen  lunar  civil  months,  or 
381  days.  —  Cinil,  year,  civil  solar  year.  See  SOLAR. 
—  Cominnii  ciuil  year,  a  year  consisting  of  365  days. 
—  Bissertile  or  leap  year,  a  year  consisting  of  366  days, 
and  occurring  every  fourth  year.  It  has  one  inter- 
calary day,  introduced  at  the  end  of  February,  which 
month  in  leap  year  consists  of  twenty-nine  days.  — 
./it'ian  year,  a  year  consisting  of  365  days,  with  an 
additional  day  every  fourth  year,  or  every  year  divisi- 
ble by  four  without  remainder  See  Style. —  Gre- 
gorian year,  the  Julian  year  corrected  by  this  rule, — 
that  instead  of  every  secular  or  hundredth  year  being 


bissextile,  only  every  fourth  secular  year  is  bissextile. 
See  iiTYL,M.  — Anomalistic  year,  tl\e  interval  of  time 
between  two  successive  returns  ol  the  earth  to  its  per- 
ihfclion,  being  longer  than  the  sidoreal  year  by  4  min- 
utes and  '3i).7  seconds.  —  A^-troiiomiciil  aular  year,  civil 
solar  year,  sidereal,  or  astral  year,  tropical  year.  See 
SCLAR. 

Sef  year  originally  denoted  a  revolution,  and  was 
not  limited  to  that  of  the  sun.  Accordingly  it  is  found 
by  the  oldest  accounts  that  people  have  at  different 
limes  expressed  other  revolutions  by  it,  particularly 
that  of  the  moon  ;  and  consequently  that  the  years 
of  some  accounts  are  to  he  reckoned  only  months,  and 
sometimes  periods  of  two,  or  three,  or  four  months. 
HultoH. 
YEAR'-BOOK  (yer'buk),  n.  1.  A  book  cf  law  re- 
ports published  annually.  Blackstone. 

filg' The  ijear-books  are  the  oldest  English  reports 
extant,  beginning  with  the  reign  of  Eilward  II.,  and 
ending  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  They  derive 
their  name  from  the  fact  of  having  been  anritiaUi/ pub- 
lished, and  are  called  by  old  law  writers  "  books  of 
the  years  and  terms."  They  consist  of  eleven  parts 
or  volumes,  written  in  law  French,  and  extend  over 
a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The  series  is, 
however,  in  some  parts  broken.     Barrill. 

2.  Any  book  published  yearly,  and  giving  an 
account  of  events  occurring  during  the  year,  or 
of  facts  relating  to  any  subject,  as  a  year-book 
of  facts,  a  turf-register,  &c.  Siinmo7ids. 

f  YEARED  (yerd),  a.  Containing  years.  B.  Jonson. 

YEAR'L(NG,  ?i.  An  animal  a  year  old,  or  in  the 
second  year  of  its  age.  Ai,h. 

YEAR'LING,  a.     Being  a  year  old.  Pope. 

YEAR'LY,  a.  1.  Annual ;  occurring  once  every 
year.    '"  A  yearly  solemn  feast."  Spenser. 

2.  Lasting  a  year.  Prior. 

Syn. —  Yearly  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  annu- 
al from  the  Latin;  and  they  both  signify  liappening 
every  year  i  anniversary,  returning  with  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  year.  Kpar/;/ course  ;  annual  rent;  half- 
yearly  rent ;  annual  plant  or  publication  ;  an  annicer- 
sary  holiday  or  celebration. 

YEAR'LY,  ad.  Annually;  once  a  year;  every 
year.    ""  Blessings  yearly  showered."    Drydeti. 

YEARN  (yern),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  geornian,  girnan, 
gyrnm;  georn,  desirous,  eager.]  [i.  yearned; 
/>/).  YEARNING,  YEARNED.]  To  feel  great  inter- 
nal uneasiness  from  longing,  tenderness,  or 
pity  ;  to  feel  a  strong  desire. 

Your  mother's  heart  yearns  towards  you.        Adclimn. 

YEARN,  V.  a.     To  grieve  ;  to  pain  ;  to  vex.      [r.] 

It  would  yearn  your  heart  to  see  it.  Shak. 

t  YEARN'FUL,  a.  Mournful.  Damon  and  Pythias. 

YEARN'ING,  n.    The  act  or  the  state  of  one  who 

yearns  ;  earnest  or  strong  desire.         Spectator. 

YEARN'ING§,  7i.pl.  The  maws  or  stomachs  of 
young  calves,  used  as  rennet  for  curdling  milk. 
[Scotland.]  Simmonds. 

t  YEARTH,  n.    The  earth.  Chaucer. 

YEAST  (ygst),  n.  [A.  S.  gist ;  Dut.  gist,  gest ; 
Ger.  gfischt.  — Min.  \j.gesta,  gistum.']  The  mass 
which  rises  to  the  surface  during  the  fermenta- 
tion of  gr;ipe  juice,  infusion  of  malt,  or  other 
similar  liquids  ;  barm  used  for  leavening  brciid; 
spume  ;  froth  ;  ferment.  Gregory. 

tt^ff'  A  multitude  of  small,  oval,  organized  bodies, 
which  do  not  exceed  one  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  which,  when  viewed  under 
the  microscope,  are  seen  to  consist  of  nucleated  cells, 
form  the  essential  constituent  of  yeast.  The  prop- 
erty for  which  it  is  chiefly  valued  is  that  of  exciting 
the  vinous  fermentation  in  sacch-irine  liquids,  and  in 
various  farinaceous  substances.  Miller.  fVood^Buche. 

/Rf-Tho  presence  of  ?/prtst,  though  it  is  insoluble, 
is  sufficient  to  cause  the  resolution  of  sugar  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  alcohol,  a  decomposition  which  can  be 
effected  by  no  other  means.     Oraham. 

iKg=  "  The  old  spelling  and  pronunciation  (ySst^ 
seem  to  have  quite  yielded  to  those  here  given, 
(yeast)."     Smart. 

YEAST'Y,  a.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  re- 
sembling, yeast.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  YEDE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  gangead.']  \i.  YODK.]  To 
go  ;  to  march  ;  to  proceed.  Spenser. 

YELK  [yglk.  IV.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C;  y5k,  S.  F.; 
yelk  or  yok.  P.],  n.  [A.  S.  gerilew,  yellow;  geo- 
Ica,  yelk.]  The  yellow  part  of  an  egg. — See 
Yoi.K.  Baron. 

;KS"  This  word  is  often  written  both  yelk  and  nnlk. 
Yelk  is  preferred  by  Martin,  Johnson,  Nares,  Walker, 


and  Webster  ;  yolk,  by'Bailey,  Jameson,  Richardson 
and  Smart.  "  It  is  commonly  pronounced,  and  often 
written,  yolk."  Johnson.  "  Johnson  seems  justly  to 
iiave  preferred  the  mode  [yelk]  of  writing  and  pro 
nouncing  tliis  word  as  more  agreeabie  both  to  etyniol- 
ogy  and  tlie  best  usage."  Hulker.  "  The  old  form 
yelk  appears  to  have  gone  out  of  use."  Smart.  "■  Yelk 
is  the  proper  word  ;  yulk  is  a  corruption."    IVebster. 

YELL,  V.  n.      [A.  S.  gijllan,  giellan  ;  Dut.  gillen  ; 
Frs.   galljen ;    Ger.  gCllen,   to   sound ;    gull,   a 

sound.]   [l.  YELLED  ;  ;jp.  Y'ELLING,  YELLED.]   To 

cry  out  with  a  hideous  noise,  or  with  horror  and 

agony  ;  to  scream.  "  Yelling  monsters."  Miltuii. 

The  night  raven,  that  still  deadly  yella.  Sjienser. 


YELL,  V.  a.     To  utter  with  a  yell. 


Shak, 


YELL,  n.     A  loud,  hideous  outcry;  a  scream. 

"With  like  timorous  accent  nnd  dire  yi-ll 

As  when,  i)y  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 

Is  spread  in  populous  cities.  ShOK 

YELL'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  noise  of  one  who, 
or  that  which,  yells.  Ilackluyt. 

YEL'LOW  (yel'Io)  [ySl'lo,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja,  K.  Sm. 
R.;  yal'lo,  .S.  Nares,  Scott],  a.  [A.  S.  geleiv, 
gcak'w;  liut.geel;  Gor.  gelb  ;  Dun.  guul;  Sw. 
gul. —  It.  giallo  ;  Old  Fr.  gialne  ;  Fr.  janne.  — 
See  Gold.]  Being  of  a  bright,  gold-like  color; 
of  the  color  of  gold.  "  The  yellow  sheaf."  Milton. 
Scarce  seen,  he  wades  among  the  yellow  broom .  Thnjimm^ 
;8es=" "  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Jones, 
and  Mr.  Fry  pronounce  this  wor  1  as  if  written  yal- 
low,  rhyming  with  talloir.  But  Dr.  Kenrick,  VV.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Perry  preserve  the  «  in  its 
pure  sound,  and  rhyme  the  word  wiih  mellow.  The 
latter  morle  is,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  the  best,  both 
as  more  agreeable  to  analogy  and  the  best  usage;  for 
lam  nnich  deceived  if  the  former  prtmunciation  do 
not  border  closely  on  the  vulgar."     Walker. 

YEL'LOW,  n.  Yellow  color;  the  color  of  gold  ; 
one  of  the  three  primary  colors. —  See  Puimauy. 
Chrome  yellow,  (Chem.)  a  yellow  pigment  consisting 
of  chromate  of  lead.  —  Kinir^s  yellow,  a  mixture  of 
arsenious  acid  and  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  or  orpi- 
inent.  Miter. 

YEL'LOW,  v.a.  To  make  or  render  yellow.  Shak. 

YEL'LOW,  V.  n.    To  become  yellow.  Dyer. 

YEL'LOW-BIRD,  »i.  {Omith.)  A  small  insesso- 
rial  bird  of  the  family  FriyigilUdw,  or  finches ; 
FringiUa  tristis  of  Linnaeus,  or  Cai'duelis  Amer- 
icana of  Brisson.  The  summer  plumage  of  the 
male  is  a  rich  lemon  yellow,  fading  into  white 
towards  the  rump,  '  lack  wings  and  tail,  the  for- 
mer tipped  and  edged  with  white.  In  winter 
the  yellow  is  changed  to  a  brown  olive.  Wilson. 

YEL'LOW-BLOS'SOMED  (-hlos'somd),  a.  Having 
yellow  blossoms  or  flowers.  Goldsmith. 

YEL' LOW-BOY,  n.  A  cant  name  for  a  guinea, 
eagle,  or  other  gold  coin.  Arbuthnot. 

YEL'LOW-BREAST'^D,  a.  Having  a  yellow 
breast,  as  a  bird.  Hill. 

YEL'LOW-BDnT'ING,  n.  {Omith.)  A  coniros- 
tral,  passerine  bird  of  brilliant  plumage,  the 
head  and  breast  being  of  a  fine  Icmon-ycllow 
color,  and  the  back  of  a  rich  chestnut-brown  ; 
yellow-hammer;  Emberiza  citrinclla.      Yarrell. 

YEL'LOW-COP'PER-AS,  n.  {Min.)  A  translu- 
cent,'yellow  mineral,  of  pearly  lustre,  occur- 
ring in  small  grains,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
sulphuric  acid,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  water; 
—  called  also  copiapite.  Dana. 

YEL'LOW-EARTH,  n.  A  massive,  dull,  soft  min- 
eral, of  a  oclire-yellow  color,  adhering  to  the 
tongue,  and  consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  iron, 
and  lime;  —  sometimes  used  as  a  yellow  piiiit, 
but  more  frequently  made  red  by  calcination, 
and  sold  under  the  names  of  Prussian  red,  Eng- 
lish red,  &c.  Cleaveland.     Vre. 

YfiL'LOW-FE'VpR,  n.  {Med.)  A  very  dangerous 
fever j  complicated  in  its  second  stage  with  j:iun- 
dice,  and  accompanied  by  vomiting  of  bl.tck 
matter ;  —  nailed  also  black-romit.  It  is  endemic 
only  within  the  tr:;pics,  but  has  occurred  epi- 
demically in  the  temperate  regions.   Dunf/lison, 

YEL'L0W-G0LD§,  n.  A  kind  of  flower.  B.  Jonson. 

YfiL'LOW-HAlRED  (-hird),  a.      Having  yellow 

hair. '  Clarke. 

YEL'LOW-HAm'M^R,   n.      [Ger.   ammer.  gold' 
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amtner.']     {Omitk.)  The  yellow-bunting.  —  See 
Ykli-ovv-huxtino.  Yarrell. 

tin.-  "  I  have  ventured  to  restore  to  this  bird  what 
I  believe  to  liave  been  its  first  Enfilish  name,  yelluiv- 
ainnier,  althoiiifli  it  appears  to  liavo  been  priiite.i  yel- 
low-ham and  yrlluiB-liammer  from  tile  days  of  Ur.  Wil- 
liam Turner  and  Merret  to  tlie  present  time.  Tlie 
word  ainmer  ia  a  welt-known  Uerinan  term  for  bunt- 
in;;  in  very  commun  use.  .  .  .  Uur  mode  of  prefixing 
the  letter  h  to  tlie  word  appears  to  be  unnecessary,  and 
even  erroneous,  as  suggesting  a  notion  which  lias  no 
reference  to  any  knov/n  iiabit  or  quality  in  the  bird." 
YarreU. 

YfiL'LOW-Isn,  a.  Somewhat  yellow.  Woodward. 

YfeL'LQW-lSH-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
yellowish  ;  yellowish  color.  Boyle. 

YEL' LOW-LEAVED  (-levd),  a.  Having  yellow 
leaves,  as  a  plant.  Barton, 

y£l'LOW-NESS,  n.    1.  The  state  or  the  quality 

of  being  yellow  ;  yellow  color.  Bacon. 

2.  t  Jealousy.  iihak. 

YfiL'LOW-RAr'TLE,  n.  {Bot.\  The  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Rhinanthus,  having 
compressed,  ringent  corollas.  Loudon. 

YKL'LOW-ROOT,  n.  (Dot.)  A  ranunculaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Xanthorhiza,  having  roots 
of  a  deep  yellow  color.  Loudon. 

YEL'L6WS(yerio/.),?i./^.  1.  A  disease  in  horses  ; 

the  jaundice.  Youatt. 

2.  A  disease  fatal  to  peach-trees.  Cole. 

YfiL' LOW-THROAT  (-tlirot),  n.  {Ornith.)  A 
small  North  American  singing-bird ;  Sylrin 
Mar/'hndica  ;  —  commonly  called  Marijland 
yellow-throat.  Wilson. 

YEL'LOW-TOP,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  herds- 
grass  ;  —  called  also  white-top.        Farm.  Ency. 

YEL'LOW-WOOD  (-wud),  w.  {Bot.)  A  small 
American  tree  of  the  genus  Cladrcistis,  with 
yellow  wood.  Gray, 

YEL'LOW-W^ORT  (ygl'lo-wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  Eu- 
ropean plant  having  bright  yellow  corollas  and 
scarlet  stigmas ;  Chlora  perfoliata,      Eng.  Cyc. 

YELP,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  qealpan.]  [i.  yelpkd  ;  pp. 
YKLPixo,  YELPED."]  To  bark,  as  a  bengle- 
hound  after  his  prey  ;  to  bark  ;  to  yaup.  Fulke. 

YELP'ING,  n.     The  barking  of  a  dog.     Maunder. 

YE'NITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  brittle,  black  mineral,  of 
submetallic  lustre,  sometimes  occurring  in  crys- 
tals, and  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  lime.  Dana. 

YEND,  V.  a.    To  throw.    [Local,  Eng.]     T.  Boys. 

YEO'MAN  (yS'mfin)  [yo'm^in,  IV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sin.  R.  C.  IVb.;  yfiin'mun,  N.  Scott,  Smith, 
Barclay;  yum'nnin,  Kenrick],  n. ;  pi.  yeo'm^n 
(yo'meu).  [Of  uncertain  etymoloiry.  —  From 
Frs.  ^e;rtato,  a  villager.  Junius.  —  From  Goth. 
gumu,  a  mm.  Serenius. — From  A.  S.  geong, 
young.  Skinner.  Lewis.  Smith. — From  A.  S. 
gemte'ie.     Verstegan.     Bnrrill.     Gihbs.] 

1.  In  England,  a  freeholder  under  the  rank  of 
gentleman  ;  a  commoner  :  —  a  man  of  small  es- 
tate in  land  ;  a  farmer :  —  an  upper  servant  in  a 
nobleman's  family: — an  officer  of  the  king's 
household  :  —  a  ceremonious  title  given  to  sol- 
diers, as  for  their  manly  bearing.  P.  Cyc.  Smart. 

The  title  ot yeoman  was  formerly  one  of  more  dignity  than 
now  brlungs  to  it.  It  sijrnified  originully  a  ycwman,  so  called 
from  bearing  the  bow  in  battle.  I'ulleim. 

2.  (Naut.)  An  officer  in  a  vessel  of  war,  hav- 
ing charge  of  a  store-room.  Dana. 

Yeoman  of  the  ^unrd,  a  body-guard  of  the  Engli.sh 
sovereisfn,  consistin>;of  one  hundred  men.        P.  Cijc. 

49"  In  the  United  i?t;ites  this  word  seoms  not  to 
have  any  very  definite  meanin<;.  It  is  iLsiially  put  as 
an  arldition  to  the  names  of  parties  in  declarations 
and  indictments.     Burrill.     Bounier. 

«»=■"  However  widely  etymologists  are  divided  in 
the  derivation  of  this  vvord,  orthoepists  are  not  less 
difTerent  in  tlieir  pronunciation  of  it.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Coote,  (author  of  the  'Elements  of 
Grammar,')  Steele's  Grammar,  (published  in  Queen 
Anne's  time,)  Mr.  Barclay,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Riichan- 
an,  pronounce  it  with  the  diphthong  short,  as  if  writ- 
ten ySnnuiM  ;  Dr.  Kenrick  primounces  it  aa  if  written 
ynrnman;  Mr.  Elpbinsfnn  (wlio  quotes  LariHiam,  the 
famous  ref  irmer  of  orthography  in  aueen  Elizabeth's 
time,  for  the  same  pronunciation)  sf.iinds  the  en  like 
ee ;  and  Dr.  Jones,  the  author  of  the  '  New  Art  of 
Spelling,'  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  pronounces  it  in  the 


same  manner ;  to  which  we  may  add  Ben  Jonson, 
who  says  that  yeoman,  peuple,  and  jeopardy,  woro  truer 
written  yeman,  peple,jeparily.  But  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Perry,  Eiitick,  and  Fry  pronounce  the  eo  like  long 
open  u,  as  if  written  yZman;  and  this  last  appears  to 
me  (o  lie  the  most  received  pronuncialiun.  It  is  that 
which  we  constantly  hear  applied  to  the  king's 
body-guard,  and  it  is  that  which  has  always  been  the 
proiiuiiciatiun  on  the  stage,  —  an  authority,  whicli. 
in  this  case,  may  not,  perhaps,  improperly  bo  calleJ 
the  best  echo  of  the  public  voice,  t  well  reineiiiber 
Jiearing  .Mr.  Garrick  pronounce  the  word  in  this  man- 
ner, in  a  speech  in  King  Lear:  '  Tell  me,  fellow,  is  a 
mudiiian  a  gentleman  ur  a  yOman.'  "     tValker. 

II  YEO'MAN-LiKE,  a.    Like  a  yeoman.      Clarke. 

II  YE6'MAN-LY,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  yeo- 
man.   "  His  yeo;«a«^y  father."  B.  Jonson. 

II  YE6'MAN-RY,  n.  The  collective  body  of  yeo- 
men ;  yeomen  collectively.  Bacon. 

YER'GAS,  «.  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen  wrapper 
made  for  horse-cloths.  Simmonds. 

YERK  [ySrk,  S.  W.  P.  E.  K.  Sm. ;  y«rk  or  yitk, 
Ja.],   V.  a.       [Of  uncertain    etymology. — See 

JeUK.I       [t.  YEltKED  ;  pp.   YEUKING,    YEUKEI).] 

1.  lo  turn  out  with  a  quick  spring,  as  a  horse 
his  heels  in  kicking ;  to  jerk  ;  to  kick.       Shak. 

2.  fTo  strike,  beat,  or  lash,  with  a  quick 
spring  of  a  whip.  Spenser. 

YERK,  V.  n.     1.  To  throw  out  the  heels  with  a 

quick  spring,  as  a  horse ;  to  kick,  [ii.]  Holland. 

2.  To  move  with  a  jerk,     [u.]        Beau.  <Sf  Fl. 

YERK,  w.    A  jerk  ;  a  kick,     [u.]  Johnson. 

ViiRN,  V.  a.    See  Yeakn. 

t  YERN'Fi)l,  a.  Melancholy ;  grievous.  Old  Play. 

YER'NUT,  n.     A  pig-nut ;  an  earth-nut.    Clarke. 

YES  [ySs,  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  C: ;  yls.  S.  W,  J,  ; 
yfis  or  yls,  F.  A".],  ad.  [M.  Goth. _;«,/«« ;  A.  S. 
(/esc,  gisK,  ga,  gea  ;  Old  Frs._/cs  ;  Dut.,  Ger., 
Dan.,  Sw.,  &;  Icel.  ja;  W.  ic]  A  word  of  affir- 
mation, assent,  or  consent ;  —  opposed  to  no. 

Pray,  madam,  are  you  married? —  1  es.  More. 

ffg-  It  is,  like  yea,  used  as  a  word  of  enforcement, 
signifying  even  so,  not  only  so,  but  more. 

This  is  a  fit  speech  for  a  general  in  the  head  of  on  army, 

when  going  to  battle:  ?/<.«,  and  it  is  no  less  fit  spc'eeh  in  the 

head  of  a  council,  ui)on  a  delil>erat!on  of  entrance  into  a 

war.  Bacon. 

Ye*,  you  despise  the  man  to  books  confined.  I'ojie. 

J8S" "  This  word  is  worn  into  a  somewhat  slen- 
derer sound  than  what  is  authorized  by  the  orthogra- 
phy ;  but  e  and  i  are  frequently  interchangeable,  and 
few  changes  can  be  better  established  than  this.  W. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Perrj'  are  the  only  orthocpists,  who 
give  the  sound  of  the  vowels,  that  do  not  mark  this 
change  ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Dr.  Jones,  in  his  '  New 
Art  of  Spelling,'  confirm  this  change,  and  rhyme  it 
with  hiss,  mis.i,  blUs,  &c."  Walker.  "  It  is  not 
probiible  that  a  polite  speaker  would,  at  this  day, 
even  on  Mr,  Walker's  authority,  pronounce  the  word 
yes,  yis."    Jameson. 

YES-A-WAL ',  n.  A  state  messenger.  [Ind.]  Crabb. 

YEST.  or  VEST   [y«st,   S.  W.  F.  Ja. ;  ygst  or  y5st, 

P.  J.  ;  ySst,  K.  Sm.],  n.     1.  Foam  or  scum  which 

collects  on  beer  when  fermenting;  yeast.    Gay. 

2.  Foam  ;  froth  ;  spume.  —  See  Yeast.  Shak. 

YES'TpR,  a.  [See  Yesterday.]  Of  yesterday  ; 
next  before  the  present;  last;  last  past.  "  Tes- 
ter sun."    Dryden.     "  Tester  morn."  Roice. 

e^f-  It  is  not  often  used  except  in  composition  with  i 
dity  or  nio-At.  I 

II  YES'TgR-DAY,  or  YES'T^R-OAY  [ves'ter-da.  | 
IF.  P.  J.  E.  F.  .Ta.  Sm.  R.  Wh'.:  vTs'ter-da,  S. 
Kenrick,  Nares,  Scntf],  n.  [M.  Ooth.  gistradn- 
(fis;  A.  S.  gyrstandtrg,  gesfrandtP' ;  Dnt.  ^(V 
teren ;  Ger.  gestern.  —  L.  hesfernu.i.]  The  day 
last  past;  the  day  next  before  to-day. 

And  they  said  unto  him.  Yesterday,  at  the  seventh  honr, 
the  fever  lefl  him.  Juhn  iv.  52. 

ftS"  "  Though  yes,  from  its  continual  use,  is  allow- 
ably worn  into  the  somewhat  easier  smind  of  i;».«, 
there  is  no  reason  why  vrsterdny  should  adopt  the 
same  change  ;  and  though  I  cannot  pronounce  this 
chance  viilpar,  since  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Nares.  and  Mr.  Scott  have  adopted  it,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  the  resnlar  sound,  civen  by  W. 
Johnston,  as  the  more  correct  and  agreeable  to  the 
best  usage."     Walker. 

||YES'TeR-DAY,arf.  On  the  day  last  past.  Bacon. 

II  Yfts'T^R-EVE,  n.  The  evening  last  past ;  last 
evening ;  yester-evening.  B.  Jimson. 


II  YfiS'TeR-E'VEN-I.NG,  m.  The  eveniiiR  last  past ; 
last  evening;  yestur-eve.  lUiwe. 

II  Yfis'TERN,  a.  [Ger.  ws/ern,  yesterday.]  Of,  or 
pertaining  to,  yestercLiy.     [it.]  Wright. 

II  YftS'T^R-NlGHT  (y«s'ter-nlt),  n.  The  night 
last  past ;  last  night.  Sliuk. 

II  Y£s'TeR-NfGHT  (yCs't^r-nlt),  ad.  On  the  niuht 
last  past ;  last  night.  Bacon, 

II  Y£s'TpR-N6dN,  n.  Noon  of  yesterday.  Clarke, 

II  YES'TeR-WEEK,  n.    Last  week,    [u.]  Clarke. 

YfiS'TY,  a.  Frothy ;  yeasty.  —  See  Yeasty.  Shak. 

YfiT  [ySt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm,  R,  C.  Wb. ; 
y6t  or  ylt,  Kenrick],  conj.  [A.  S.  gyt,  get,  geot. 
Gr.  en.  —  The  imp.  of  A.  S.  geatin,  getan,  to 
get.  Tooke.]     Nevertheless;  notwithstanding. 

The  heathens  would  never  lulfer  their  gods  to  be  reviled, 
which  yet  were  no  gods.  Tillutfon. 

tfS-"The  e  in  this  word  is  frequently  changed 
by  incorrect  speakers  into  i ;  but,  though  this  change 
is  agreeable  to  the  tiest  and  most  established  usage  hi 
the  word  yes,  in  yet  it  is  the  mark  of  incorrectness 
and  vulgarity.  Dr.  Kenrick  is  tlie  only  ortlioepist 
who  gives  any  countenance  to  this  incorrectness,  by 
admitting  it  as  a  second  proniincialion  ;  but  Mr.  Slieri. 
dan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  .Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr. 
Smith  give  the  regular  sound  uitly."     Walker, 

Syn.  — See  However. 

y£t,  ad.  1.  Besides ;  over  and  above  ;  in  addition. 
Thic  furnishes  us  with  yet  one  more  reason.  Atterbtirp. 
2.  Still ;  at  the  same  time. 

They  attest  facts  they  had  heard  while  they  v/ere  yet  hea- 
thens. Allerbury. 


3.  Noting  extension  or  continuance. 

A  little  longer,  yet  a  little  longer. 
Yet  a  few  days,  and  those  which  now  appear 
In  youth  and  beauty  like  the  blooming  year. 
In  life's  swift  scene  shall  change. 

4.  Once  again  ;  once  more. 

Yet,  yet  a  moment  one  dim  ray  of  light 
Indulge. 

5.  At  this  time  ;  so  soon. 


Dryden. 


Dryden- 


I'ope. 


Tholes,  being  asked  when  a  man  should  nian7,  said. 
Young  men,  not  yet;  old  men,  not  at  all.  £acon. 

6.  At  least ;  at  all ;  really. 

A  man  that  would  form  a  comparison  bvtwixt  Quintnian's 

d?elaniutioii8,  if  yet  they  be  Quintilian'x,  and  the  orations  of 
Tully,  would  be  in  danger  of  forfeiting  his  discretion.  Baker. 

7.  Still ;  in  a  greater  degree. 

The  rapine  is  made  yet  blacker  by  the  pretence  of  piety 
and  justice.  VEMrange. 

8.  Even;  after  all; — a  kind  of  emphatic 
addition  to  a  negative. 

Men  may  not  too  rashly  believe  the  confessioni  of  witches, 
nor  yet  the  evidence  against  them.  Bacon. 

9.  Hitherto  ;  —  sometimes  preceded  by  as. 

Hope  beginning  here  with  a  tremblingexpectation  of  things 
far  removed,  and  us  yet  but  only  heard  of.  Jloultr. 

tYEVE,  i.  a.     To  give.  Chaucer. 

t  YfiV'EN  (yev'vn),  p.     Given.  Spenser. 

YEW  (yd),  n,  [A.  S.  iw  ;  Dut.  iff;  Ger.  eibe ; 
Old  Eng.  eugh.  —  Mid.  L.  ivtts ;  Fr.  if,]  {Bot.\ 
The  common  name  of  low,  evergreen  trees  of 
the  genus  Taxtis,  particularly  of  Taxits  baccata, 
or  common  yew,  common  in  churchyards  in 
England.  Loudon. 

The  distinguished  vein  is  ever  seen : 

I'nchunged  his  branch,  and  permanent  his  green.    Piinr. 

ffS=-  The  yew  is  of  slow  growth.  The  tallest  yew 
in  England  is  in  the  churchyard  at  Harlington,  neat 
Hoiinslow,  and  is  fifty-eight  feet  high.    En^,  Oyc 

*S»  The  wood  of  the  yne  is  close  and  fine  in  the 
grain,  exceedingly  durable,  and  capable  of  tal.ine  a 
high  polish.  It  was  formerly  extensively  used  for 
making  bows.     Tomlinson. 

IKg- The  American  yeie  is  a  low  and  straggling  or 
prostrate  bush,  never  forming  an  ascending  trunk. 
Qray. 

YEW  (yA),  r.  n.  To  rise  in  blisters,  as  sctim  on 
brine  at  salt-works.  Clarke. 

YEW'^N  (y(l'?n).  n.  Made  of  the  wood  of  yew. 
"  With  yeiren  bow."  Spenser. 


YEW'-TREE  (yfi'trs).  n.    (Bot.)  A  low,  evergreen 
tree  ;  the  yew.  —  See  Yew.  Gray. 

YfiX,   n.     [A.  S.  geocra,  a   sobbing.]     The  hic- 
cough ;  yux.     [r.]  Holland 

y6X,  r.  n.    To  hiccough,     [r.]  Htiloet. 

tYfiX'lNG,  n.     Hiccoughing.  Holland. 
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YEZDEGERDIAN 

YfiZ-np-GER'DJ-AN,  a.  Noting  an  era,  dated 
from  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire,  when 
Yezdegerd  was  defeated  by  the  Arabians,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  636.     Crabb. 

f  Y-FERE'  (e-fer'),  ad.    Together.  Spenser. 

YIELD  (ySld),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  gyldan,  giUan,  geldan, 
to  pay,  to  restore,  to  render,  to  yield;  gild, 
gyld,  payment.]      {i.  yielded  ;  pp.  yielding, 

YIELDED.] 

1.  To  give  in  payment  or  return,  as  for  labor 
or  cultivation ;  to  produce,  as  land. 

The  land  shall  meld  her  increase,  and  the  trees  of  tlic  field 
shall  iiieUI  their  friiit.  1  Lev.  xxvi.  4. 

The  mines  at  Carthagena  yielded  the  Romans  per  diem  to 
the  value  of  twenty-tive  thousand  drachms.  Arlmtliiwt. 

2.  To  produce  ;  to  bear ;  to  give  ;  to  impart. 

He  maketh  the  milch  kine  to  yield  blood.  Shak: 

All  the  substances  of  an  animal  fed  even  with  acescent 

•ubstanccs  yield  by  fire  nothing  but  alkaline  salts.  Aituthnut. 

3.  To  afford  ;  to  furnish  ;  to  render. 

So  mighty  a  lower  as  that  face  could  yield.  Sidney. 

The  mind  of  man  dcsireth  evermore  to  know  the  truth  ac- 

conling  to  the  most  infallible  certainty  which  the  nature  of 

things  can  yield.  Jlooker. 

4.  To  resign  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  surrender  ;  to 
relinquish  ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  up. 

She  to  realities  yields  all  her  shows.  iliUon. 

An  unwillingness  to  yield  up  their  own  opinions.     Halts. 

The  enemies  sometimes  offered  unto  the  soldiers  upon  the 

walls  great  rewards,  if  they  would  yield  up  the  city.    Aiiolles. 

5.  To  concede  ;  to  acknowledge ;  to  allow ; 
to  admit.     "  I  yield  it  just.''  Milton. 

6.  To  permit ;  to  give  ;  to  grant ;  to  cede. 

Life  is  but  air. 
That  yields  a  passage  to  the  whistling  sword. 
And  closes  when  't  is  gone.  Dryden. 

7.  To  emit ;  to  give  up  ;  —  followed  by  up. 

He  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up  the 
gjiost.  Gen.  xlix.  'Si. 

Syn.  —  See  .-Vfford,  Bear,  Deliver,  Give. 
YIELD  (yeid),  v.  n.  1.  To  give  up  the  contest ;  to 
submit ;  to  succumb  ;  to  surrende'f. 

There  he  saw  the  fainting  Grecians  yield,        Dryden. 
Now  iiield  thee!  or,  by  Him  who  made 
The  heavens,  thy  heart's  blood  dyes  my  blade.      W.  Scotl. 

2.  To  give  up ;  to  give  way ;  to  comply. 

Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion  ?  Shnl: 

With  her  much  fair  speech  she  caused  him  to  yield,  with 

the  flattering  of  her  lips  she  forced  him.  J'rov.  vii.  21. 

3.  To  give  place  as  inferior. 

The  flght  of  Achilles  and  Cygnus,  and  the  fray  between 
the  Lapitha:  and  Centaurs,  yieUl  to  no  other  part  or  this  poet. 

JJryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Comply. 

YIELD  (yeld),  n.  That  which  is  yielded  or  pro- 
duced, as  by  cultivation  ;  product ;  crop.  "  A 
goodly  yield  of  fruit."  Bacon. 

+  YIELD' A-BLE-N  ESS,  n.  Disposition  to  yield  or 
comply  ;  compliance.  Bp.  Hall. 

fYIELD'ANCE,  M.     The  act  or  the     ate  of  yield- 
ing;  concession.  Bp.  Hall. 
YIELD'pil,  n.    One  who  yields.  Shak. 

YIELD'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 

which,  yields  ;  submission  ;  surrender.       Sha'c. 

2.  t  Retribution.  WicUiJfe. 

YIELD'ING,  p.  a.     Inclined  to  give  way  ;  comply- 
ing; compliant.  "  A  yielding  temper." Kettlewell, 
Yiddins  and  payimr,  (Law,)  tlie   initial  words  of 
that  clause  in  a  Lease  in  which  the  rent  to  be  paid  by 
the  lessee  is  mentioned  and  reserved.  Burrill, 

YIELD'(NG-IiY,  ad.     With  compliance.  Warner, 

YIELD'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  yielding; 
disposition  to  yield  or  comply.  Pa!ey. 

fYIELD'LgSS,  a.     Unyielding.  Boice, 

t  YLE,  a.     Idle.     "  Yle  rumors. ^  Chaucer, 

fYOnE,  p,  of  yed3,     Togo.  Spenser. 

Yb'Qji,n.  [Sansc.  y?(/,  to  join.]  Complete  ab- 
straction from  all  worldly  objects,  by  which  the 
Hindoo  ascetics  hope  to  attain  final  emancipa- 
tion from  further  migrations,  and  union  with 
the  universal  spirit ;  — a  branch  of  the  Snnkhya 
school  of  philosophy.  P.  Cyc. 

YO'JAN,  n.  A  measure  or  distance  of  five  miles. 
[India.]  Clarke. 

YOKE,  n.  [A.  S.  geoc;  Yts  jnk\  'Dnt.juk;  Ger. 
Joch  ;  Dan.  a77  ;  Sw.  oA.  —  Gr.  ^fiiyos,  a  yoke; 
^fbyi'v^t,  to  join  ;  L.  jugum,  a  yoke  ;  jtmgo,  to 
join  ;  It.  giogo  ;  Sp.  yugo ;  Yi.joug,  —  Sansc. 
yuga ;  Pers.  yogh,] 
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1.  A  wooden  frame  by  which  two  oxen  are 
connected  for  drawing. 

A  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke.  Jer.  xxxi.  18. 

A  red  heifer  without  spot,  wherein  is  no  blemish,  and  upon 

which  never  came  j/oAe.  /\um.  xix.  2. 

2.  A  pair  of  cattle  which  work  yoked  togeth- 
er ;  — now  commonly  used  in  the  plural  with  the 
singular  termination. 

Five  hundred  yolres  of  oxen.  Wickliffe. 

Elisha,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  was  ploughing  with  twelve 

yoke  of  oxen.  1  A'inys  xix.  IS). 

3.  Servitude  ;  bondage  ;  subjection  ;  service. 

My  yoke  is  easy.  JUatt.  xi.  'J). 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke.  Shak. 

God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  own  gifts;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yuke,  they  serve  him  best.  Milton. 

4.  A  chain,  link,  or  bond  of  connection. 
"  This  yoke  of  marriage."  Dryden, 

5.  A  frame  borne  on  the  shoulders,  for  sus- 
pending and  carrying  pails,  &c.  Simmonds. 

6.  A  frame  of  wood  put  on  the  neck  of  a  pig, 
&c.,  to  prevent  it  from  entering  enclosures. 

7.  (JV«M^.)  A  piece  of  wood  or  iron  fitted 
across  the  head  of  a  boat's  rudder,  with  a  rope 
attached  to  each  end,  for  steering  the  boat.  Dana, 

Yoke  of  land,  the  quantity  of  land  which  a  yoke  of 
oxen  can  plough  in  a  day.    [England.]     Farm.  Eitcy. 
Syn.— See  Pair. 

YOKE,  V,  a.     [i,  YOKED ;  pp,  yoking,  yoked.] 

1.  To  put  a  yoke  on  ;  to  join  by  a  yoke. 

Four  milk-white  bulls,  the  Thracian  use  of  old. 

Were  yoked  to  draw  his  car  of  burnished  gold.   Dryden. 

2.  To  join  ;  to  couple  ;  to  conjoin  ;  to  associate. 

Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb.  Sliak. 

3.  To  enslave  ;  to  bring  to  slavery  or  bondage. 

These  are  the  arms 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks.        Shak. 

4.  To  restrain  ;  to  confine  ;  to  bind. 

The  words  and  promises  that  yoke 

The  conqueror  are  quickly  broke.  Hudibras. 

t  YOKE,  V.  n.    To  be  yoked  or  joined  together. 

An  improper  and  iW-yoking  couple.  Milton. 

YOKE'-ELM,  n,  A  tree;  a  species  of  Carpinus, 
or  hornbeam.  Ainsworth, 

YOKE'— FEL-LOW,  n,    1.  A  companion  ;  an  asso- 
ciate ;  a  partner;   a  mate  ;  a  yoke-mate.    Shak 
2,  A  partner  in  marriage.  Addison, 

YO'KEL,  n.    A  bumpkin.     [England.]       Wright. 

YOKE'LpT,  n.  A  little  farm,  in  some  parts  of 
Kent,  in  England  ;  —  so  called  from  its  requir- 
ing but  one  yoke  of  oxen  to  till  it.        Whishaw. 

YOKE'— MATE,  n.     A  companion  ke-fellow  ; 

a  mate  ;  a  partner,     [k.]  Stepney. 

t  YOLD,  p.  for  yielded.  Spenser, 

YOLK  (yok)  [y5k,  .S.  W,  P.  F,  Ja,  K,  Sm,  C.  ; 
yo\k,  E. ;  ysik,  Wb,],ti,  The  yellow  part  of  an 
egg;  written  also  lye^^. — See  Yelk.  "A  large 
yolk  in  every  egg."  Bay, 

YftLP,  tJ.  n.    See  Yelp.  Todd, 

t  YON,     /  a.  Being  at  a  distance  ;  yonder.  "  Yon 
t  YOND,  )  fool."     "  Yond  young  fellow."     Shak, 

At  a  distance  ;   yonder.     "  Him 


tVON.     )ad, 
tYdND,  )  that 


t  YOND,  a.  Extravagantly  or  outrageously  fierce  ; 
raving ;  furious  ;  transported  with  rage.  Spenser. 

Y^N'DER,  a.  Being  at  a  distance,  but  within 
view ;  yon.     "  Yonder  men."  Bacon. 

YON'DRR,  ad.     At  a  distance,  within  view. 

Yonder  are  two  apple-women  scolding.  Arbuthnot. 

y6nK'ER  (yung'ker),n.  A  young  fellow;  a  young- 
ster ;  —  written  also  younker.  Scott. 

YORE,  ad.  [A.  S.  geara ;  gear,  a  year.]  In  time 
past ;  long  ago.  Spenser. 

No  worse  a  death  than  I  deserved  yore.       Mir.  for  Mag. 
But  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  ofynre. 
And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making  poor.       Pope. 

Of  j/orc,  of  old  time  ;  long  ago.  "In  times  of  yorp." 
Prior.  —  In  daysi  of  yore,  in  time  past ;  formerly.  Pope. 

YORK'SHIRE-GR!t,  n.  A  name  given  to  a  stone 
used  for  polishing  marble  and  copper-plates  for 
engravers.  Simmonds. 

YdRK'SHIRE-Pi>D'DlNG,  n.  A  batter  pudding 
baked  under  meat.  Simmo7ids. 


YOURSELF 

YOTE,  V.  a.    1.  t  To  fasten  firmly ;  to  rivet.  Wood,. 
2.  To  pour  water  on.     [Local,  Eng.]     Grose. 

YOO  {yii,  when  emphatical;  yn,  when  otherwise), 
[yii,  S.  W,  J.  Ja,  K, ;  yii  or  yy,  .Sm. ;  yu,  P.], 
pron.  personal  pi,  of  thou,  [A.  iS.  eoio,  iu,  inch  ; 
Dut.  gij ;  Ger.  euch,']  [^Nominative  ye  or  Yor  ; 
possessive  yovrs  ;  objective  you.]  The  person 
or  persons  spoken  to  ;  the  pronoun  of  the  sec- 
ond person. 

SS"  It  is  commonly  used  when  a  single  individnal 
is  addressed,  instead  of  t/iou  or  thee,  but  properly  with 
a  phiral  construction;  as,  ^^  you  were,"  instead  o( 
"  fAou  wast," 

You,  though  a  plural  form,  is  very  generally  used 
in  addressing  an  individual.  This  seems  tu  liavo 
originated  in  a  desire  to  avoid  individualizing  force, 
leaving  the  singular  form  thou  appropriate  only  in 
solemn  and  emphatic  discourse.  John  Hunter, 

etg^  "  In  the  sentence,  '  Though  he  told  you,  lie 
had  no  right  to  tell  j/oit,'  the  pronnun  yim,  having  no 
distinctive  emphasis,  invariably  falls  into  the  sound 
of  the  antiquated  form  of  this  pronoun,  ye  "     Walker. 

YOUNG  (yuiig),  a.  [A.  S.  geonq,  giung,  gung, 
iung  ;  Dut,  jong  ;  Ger.  jung  ;  l!)an.  <Sf  Sw.  uiig, 
—  t'rom  L.  junior,  younger  ;  juvenis,  young- 
Skinner.l 

1.  Being  in  the  early  or  first  part  of  life, 
yoiithful  ;  juvenile  ;  —  opposed  to  old. 

I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old ;  yet  have  I  not  seen  the 
righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread.  /'.■'.  xxxvii. 25. 

2.  In  the  first  period  or  stages  of  growth,  as 
a  plant.     "  Young  trees."  Baron. 

3.  Having  little  experience;  ignorant;  un- 
skilled; unpractised;  not  versed;  raw;  inexpe- 
rienced.    "  You  are  too  young  in  this."     Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Youthful, 

YOUNG,  n.  The  offspring  of  an  animal  or  of  ani- 
mals ;  offspring.  "  The  flocks  and  herds  with 
young  are  with  me."  Gen.  xxxiii.  13. 

YOUNG'{SH  (yung'jsh),  a.  Somewhat  young.  "A 
very  genteel,  youngish  man."  Tatler. 

YOUNG 'LING,  n.     [A.  S.  geongling  ;  Tint,  jong- 
ling  ;  Ger.  jung  ling.] 
i,  A  young  animal.  Spenser, 

2,  A  young  person  ;  a  youth.  Wtcklijf'e, 

YOUNG 'LING,  a.    Young  ;  youthful.  Beau,  ^  Fl. 

tYOUNG'LY,  a.    Youthful ;  young,  Gotcer, 

t  YOUNG'LY,  arf.    Early  in  life  ;  weakly.     Shak, 

YOOng'ST^IR,  n,  A  young  person;  a  younker; 
a  youth.     [Colloquial.]  Prior. 

fYOUNGTH,  ».     louth.  Spenser. 

YOUNK'^R,  n.      A   youngster;  a  youth;  — also 

written  yonker.     [Colloquial  or  low.]  Shak. 

YOOr  (yiir,  when  emphatical;  yyr,  tchen  other- 
wise) [y&r,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  ySr  or  yur,  J. 
Sm .] ,  pron.  possessive  or  adjective.  [ A.  S.  eower ; 
Dut.  uw  ;  Ger.  euer.}  Belonging  to  you  ;  of,  or 
pertaining  to,  you.       "  Your    fathers."    Pope. 

Impute  your  danger  to  our  ignorance.  Dryden. 

I^g"  Your  is  sometimes  colloquially  used  indefinite- 
ly, in  the  sense  of  a  or  any. 

Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of  your  mud  by  the 
operation  of  your  sun;  so  is  yow  crocodile.  .s/iat. 

its-  YivrHnA  yours  are  the  possessive  forms  of  you. 
your  is  used  when  the  thing  possessed  follows,  as, 
"  Your  book  ;  "  otherwise  yours ;  as,  "  This  book  li 
yours."  —  See  Mine. 

Our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours.  Slink. 

An  abler  hand  than  yours.  Dryden. 

j^ff-  "  This  word  is  nearly  under  the  same  predica- 
ment as  the  pronoun  my.  When  the  emphasis  is  njion 
this  word,  it  is  always  pronounced  full  and  open,  liKe 
the  noun  ewer;  as,  'The  moment  I  had  read  your 
letter,  I  sat  down  to  write  mine  ;  '  but  when  it  is  not 
emphatical,  it  generally  sinks  into  yi/r,  exactly  like  the 
last  syllable  of  law-yer  ;  as,  '  I  had  just  answered  yur 
first  letter  as  yur  last  arrived.'  Here,  if  we  were  to 
say  '  I  hail  just  answered  vour  first  letter  as  ynur  lasl 
arrived,' with  j/our  sounded  full  and  open  like  ^ircr, 
as  in  the  former  sentence,  every  delicate  ear  would 
be  oflTended.  This  obscure  sound  of  the  possessive 
pronoun  vo^ir  always  takes  place  when  it  is  used  W 
signify  anv  species  of  persons  or  things  in  an  de- 
terminate "sense.  Thus,  Addison,  speaking  of  tho.e 
metaphors  which  professional  men  most  cffimon'y 
fall  into,  says,  '  Your  men  of  business  "dually  have 
recourse  to  such  instances  as  are  too  iiiean  and  fami.- 
iar.'  .  .  .  The  pronunciation  of  your,  in  yourself,  is  a 
confirmation  of  these  observations."  Walker. 
YOUR-SELF'  (vur-s6ir)  [yQr  self ,  W.  J,  Ja.  Sm.; 
yur-s6ir,  P.  F.},  pron.      You;  even  you;  the 
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lOUTH 

jeciprocal  form  of  you,  when  used  for  thou  or 
thee.     "Yon  love  oiiiy  i/ourself."  Johnson. 


If  it  stand,  as  ycm  uour/elj'  still  do, 
Witliin  the  .eye  of  liuiior. 


Shak. 


g^  Yoaneloes  (yyr-B«lvz')  the  reciprocal  form  of 
■^u  Htrictly  used  in  tliu  plural  ;  as,  '*  Yuu  saw  it  your- 
setf"  (vvlitfii  one  is  addressed)  ;  "  You  saw  it  yuar- 
seloes"  (wlioii  two  or  more  are  addressed). 

Allow  obedience,  if  youraelcea  are  old.  ShaJk. 

•'OOth  (ydth),  n.  [A.  S.  geognth,  iugtah ;  Frs. 
jeucht-  Dut.  jeur/cl:  Ger.  jugend;  IJan.  tj  Sw. 
uiiodom;  Old  Eng.  yongth.] 

1.  The  part  of  life  succeeding  to  childhood 
and  adolescence,  generally  reckoned  from  four- 
teen to  twenty-eight  years.  Johnson. 

Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youlh, 

while  the  evil  days  come  not.  Keel.  xii.  I. 

Youlh  i8  eminently  the  fittest  season  for  establishing  habits 

of  industry.  Dr.  I'arr. 

The  charms  of  i/ouM  at  once  are  seen  and  past. 

And  Nature  says,  •'  They  are  too  sweet  to  last."   Sir  W.  Jones. 

Might  be  taught  by  the  wisdom  of  age, 

And  be  cheered  by  the  sallies  of  ijouth. 

2.  A  young  man  ;  one  in  youth. 

The  prons  chief 
A  hundred  yovfht  from  all  his  train  elects. 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown. 

3.  Young  persons  collectively. 
It  is  fit  to  read  the  best  authors  to  youth  ilrst. 

voCtH'fOl  (yiitli'fai),  a.  1.  Being  in  youth; 
young.     "  Two  youthful  knights."  Dn/den. 

2.  Pertaining  or  suitable  to  youth.  "  Youth- 
f'U  vigor."  Drydeii.  "  Youthful  thoughts." 
Milton.     "  A  youthful  face."     Pops. 

3.  Vigorous  or  active,  as  in  youth.      Bentley. 
Sya.  —  Youthful  is  opposed  to  aged  ;  younir,  to  old ; 

junmiU  and  puerile,  to  manly.  Youthful  vigor  or  em- 
ployment ;  a  ynua-r  man  ;  a  pineinU  performance  or 
exercise  ;  ifif.rih,  conduci  or  observation,  Jurenile  is 
used  indiffjrently,  in  a  uood  or  l>al  sense  ;  youthful, 
commonly,  in  a  goo,',  and  puerile,  in  a  bad  sense. 

/oOth'fOl-LY,  ad.  In  a  youthful  manner;  after 
the  manner  ot  youth.  Johnson, 


Cowper. 


Dryli'ii. 
<;iiiy. 

Milton. 
B.  Jouaon. 
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YOttTH'FtyL-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  youthful ;  juvenility.  Holland. 

YOOth'HOOD  (ytith'hfid),  n.  The  state  or  the 
period  of  youth ;  youth,     [u.]  Cheyne. 

+  YO0th'LY,  o.    Young;  early  in  life.   Spenser. 

tYOOTH'Y,  o.    Young;  youthfuL        Spectator. 

t  Y-PIgHT'  (9-plt'),  p-    Fixed.  Spenser. 

YPRES-LACE  (s'pr-),  n.  The  finest  and  most  ex- 
pensive kind  of  Valenciennes  lace.    Simmonds. 

^T'TRl-A  (It'tre-?),  n.  (Chem.)  A  very  rare  earth 
found  combined  with  other  substances  in  gado- 
linite  and  a  few  other  rare  minerals.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  protoxide  of  yttrium.  Miller. 

■f  T-TRl-OUS  (U'fr?-as),  a.  Relating  to,  or  con- 
taining, yttria.  '  Cleavelarul. 

YT'TRl-pM  (It'tr?-iim),  n.  {Chem.)  A  rare  met.il 
occurring  in  certain  minerals  in  combination 
with  other  substances,  not  oxidized  when  heat- 
ed to  redness  in  air  or  aqueous  vapor,  and  burn- 
ing in  oxygen  with  brilliant  scintillations.  It  is 
the  metallic  base  of  yttria.  Miller. 

fT-TRQ-CE'RlTE,  n.  (Min.)  An  amorphous, 
opaque,  violet,  or  grayish-red  mineral,  of  glis- 
tening lustre,  consisting  of  lime,  sesquioxide  of 
cerium,  yttria,  and  hydrofluoric  acid.        Dana. 

•fT-TRO-TAN'TA-LlTE  (It-tro-tan't?-!"),  n. 
(Min.)  A  species  of  mineral  including  three 
varieties,  black,  yellow,  and  brown  or  dark,  all 
of  which  occur  in  Sweden,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  tantalic  acid  and  yttria;  —  called  also  yttro- 
columbite.  l)ana. 

yO,  n.    [Chinese.]    (3f?n.)  Nephrite.      Brando. 

YUC ' Cji,  n.  ( Bot.)  An  American  genus  of  plants 
of  the  family  Liliaceee,  or  lilies,  with  woody 
stems  and  showy  flowers  ;  —  called  also  bear- 
grass,  and  Spantsh-bayonet.  Gray. 
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YOck,  v.  n.    To  itch.     [Local,  Eng.]        Wright, 

YDcK,  v.  a.    To  scratch.    [Local,  Eng.]     WriglU. 

yOfts,  n.     A  kind  of  Russia  leather. 

Simmonds. 

yOO,  n.  (Hind.  Myth.)  An  age ;  one  of  the 
a^es  into  which  the  Hindoos  divide  the  dura- 
tion  of  the  world ;  —  written  also  yog.    Wright. 

YULE,  n.  [A.  S,  geol,  geohol,  jule,  yule;  Dan. 
juul;  Sw.jJM/. ;  Icel.  io/,7o/.  —  Arm.  gouel,  gottil, 
a  feast.]  The  name  of  either  of  the  two  great 
annual  festivals,  in  ancient  times,  Lammas-tide 
and  Christmas,  but  used  mostly  with  reference 
to  the  latter.  Hammond. 

Much  has  been  written  to  little  purpose  respecting  the 
origin  of  tfute.  U.Oamett. 

YULE'-BLOCK,  n.  A  large  piece  or  log  of  wood, 
formerly,  in  England,  put  on  the  fire  at  Christ- 
mas ;  —  also  called  yule-clog.  Aarea. 

YULE'-CL6g,  n.    A  yule-block.  HalliweU. 

YfJLE'-LdG,  n.     A  yule-block.  Clarke. 

YOle'-TIdE,  n.  The  time  or  season  of  yule  or 
Christmas ;  Christmas.  Clarke. 

YrJV-Cl'JVJE,  n.  pi.  ( Or- 
nith.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds,  of  the  order 
Scavsores  and  family 
Picidee;  wry -necks. 

Gray. 

YUNX,   n.      [Gr.    hyi.'] 
(Oniith.)  A  genus  of 
birds  ;  the  wry-neck  ; 
—  called  also  snake-bird,  long-tongue,  and  cuck  ■ 
oo's-mate.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  Y  Dx,  n.    The  hiccough.  —  See  Yex.     Johnson. 

t  Y  Ox,  V.  n.    To  sob ;  to  sigh. — See  Yex.  BaUey. 


Yunx  torquila. 
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Zthe  twenty-sixth  and  last  letter  of  the  Eng- 
5  lish  alphabet,  has  the  sound  of  soft,  flat,  or 
vocal  s  as  in  rose,  except  in  a  few  instances  in 
which  it  follows  the  letter  t,  as  in  waltz,  when 
it  has  the  sound  of  sharp,  aspirate,  or  unvocal  s 
as  in  seal.  No  word  of  Saxon  derivation  begins 
with  this  letter,  and  the  few  words  in  English 
beginning  with  z  are  all  derived  from  other  lan- 
guages, mostly  from  the  Greek.  The  English 
name  of  this  letter  is  zed,  and  also  izzard;  in 
the  United  States  it  is  commonly  called  zee. 

ZAC'CHO,  n.  (Arch.)  The  lowest  part^.f  t-Le  ped- 
estal of  a  column.  Crabb. 

ZAf'F|R,  n.     See  Zaffre.  Hill. 

EAF'FRE  (zaf  fur),  n.  {Chem.)  An  impure  protox- 
ide of  cobalt.  Turner. 

ZJifH,  n.  A  chief  or  leader  among  the  Turks, 
who  supports  and  pays  a  mounted  militia  of  the 
same  name.  Stocqueler. 

zAi'MET,  n.  The  place  or  district  whence  the 
zaim  draws  his  revenue.  Smart. 

ZAIN,  n.  A  horse  of  a  dark  color,  neither  gray 
nor  white,  and  having  no  spots.  Smart. 

ZAm'BO,  n.  ;  pi,  zXm'bo?.     1.  The  offspring  of  a 

negro  and  a  mulatto  ;  sambo.  Diinglison. 

2.  The  offspring  of  an  Indian  and  a  negro,  [u.] 

Z.A'MI-A,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  gymnospermous 
dicotyledonous  plants,  found  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  America  and  Asia,  and  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Australia.  Baird. 

ZA'MIte,  n.  (Pal.)  A  name  applied  to  fossil 
plants  of  the  genus  Zamiu.  Lyell. 

ZA-NO'NI-A,  n.  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  Malabar.  Crahb. 

?An'TP-WOOD  (-wud),  n.  A  name  given  to  two 
plaiits,  the  Rhus  cotinus,  and  the  Chlororylon 
Swietenia.  Simmonds. 


ZAN-THO-PIc'RINE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  bitter  crys- 
talline substance  obtained  from  the  bark  of  Xan- 
thoxylum  Clara  Herctdis.  Gregory. 

zAN-THOX'Y-LUM,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Xa.nthoxy- 
Lt'M.  Linn<etts. 

zAn'TI-6t,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native,  or  an  inhabit- 
ant, of  Zante.  Earnshaw. 

ZA'NY  [za'ne,  S,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  za'ne  or 
zSn'ne,  .7a. ;  z5n'?,  K.],  n.  [It.  zanni ;  aeon- 
traction  of  Gioianni,  John,  according  to  Me- 
nage, Skinner,  and  others  ;  but  according  to 
Toolce,  a  contraction  of  Sanese,  a  native  of 
Sienna,  also  used  for  a  fool.]  One  employed  to 
raise  laughter  by  his  gestures,  actions,  and 
speeches  ;  a  merry-andrew ;  a  buffoon ;  a  clown. 

He 's  like  the  znny  to  a  tumbler. 

That  tries  tricks  after  him  to  make  men  laugh.    B.  Jonson. 
To  shine  confessed  her  zany  and  her  tool.  Smollett. 

t  ZA'NY,  V.  a.    To  mimic  ;  to  imitate.     Marston. 

ZA'NY-I^M,  n.  The  character  or  practice  of  a 
zany,  or  merry-andrew  ;  buffoonery.  Coleridge. 

ZAR'NjrH  (zar'njk),  n.  (Min.)  A  name  applied 
to  the  native  .sulphurets  of  arsenic.         Wright. 

The  common  kinds  of  znmich  are  green  and  yellow.     Ifith. 

ZAX  (zSks),  M.    A  tool  for  cutting  slates.  Brande. 

zA'Y.^T,n.     A  Burman  caravansary.      Malcom. 

ZE'A,  n.  [Gr.  W,  <«rf,  a  sort  of  grain.]  (Bot.) 
A  (renus  of  gramineous  plants,  including  maize 
or  Indian  com.  Eng.  Cyc. 

ZEAL  (7.81),  n.  [Gr.  (.hXof,  L.  zelus;  It.  &:  Sp. 
zelo  ;  Fr.  zile."]  Passionate  ardor  in  some  pur- 
suit, or  in  support  of  some  person  or  cause ; 
earnestness  ;  warmth  ;  fervency  ;  enthusiasm. 

Had  I  hut  served  my  Ood  with  half  the  zral 
I  served  my  kinir.  he  would  not,  in  mine  age, 


Have  left  tne  naked  to  mine  enemies. 
A  scorn  of  flattery  and  a  zeal  for  truth. 


Siak. 
Pope. 


There  Is  nothing  tn  which  men  more  deceive  themielm 
than  in  what  the  world  calls  zenl.  There  are  so  many  pas- 
sions which  hide  themselves  under  it,  and  so  many  mischiefs 
arising  from  it,  that  some  have  pone  so  far  as  to  say  it  would 
have  been  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  if  it  had  never  been 
reckoned  in  the  catalogue  of  virtues.  SixettUor, 

f  ZEAL  (zSl),  V.  n.    To  entertain  zeal.        Bacon. 

t  ZEAL'ANT,  n.     A  zealot ;  an  enthusiast. 

To  certain  zealanis  all  speech  of  pacification  is  odious.  Bacon, 

tZEALED  (zeld),  a.  Filled  with,  or  character- 
ized by,  zeal.     "  Zealed  religion."    Beau.  ^  Fl. 

fZEAL'LgSS  (zSl'lfs),  o.  Wanting  zeal.  "Zeal- 
less  behavior."  HammoniL 

ZfiAL'OT  [zSl'vt,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  z6\\ 
ut  or  ze'lyt,  W.  Kenrick'],  n.  [Gr.  (,p,}.u)t,'^; 
i,tiy.o(,  zeal ;  It.  zelatore ;  Sp.  zelaaor ;  Fr.  zi'la- 
teur.l  One  strongly  affected  or  carried  away  by 
zeal ;  an  enthusiast ;  a  fanatic  ;  one  over  zeal- 
ous :  — generally  used  in  dispraise. 


For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zrnlnlit  flght; 
His  can 't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 


Pope. 


tSr"  There  are  few  words  better  confirmed  by  au- 
thority ill  their  departure  from  the  sound  of  their  sim- 
ples than  this  and  zealous.  Dr.  Konrirk  ftives  both 
sounds  to  both  words,  but  prefers  the  short  sonnd  by 
placine  it  first  ;  hut  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  .^Ir.  Perry,  Barclay,  and  Entirk 
give  IkiiIi  these  words  the  short  sound.  As  the  word 
zealotm  may  either  come  from  the  Latin  irlus,  or  rather 
irlosHs,  or  lie  a  formative  of  our  own  from  zral,  as  ril- 
laitou.i,  libeJloii.i,&.c.,  from  rillaiti,  liM.  ke.,  anahipy 
niicht  verv  allowably  be  pleaded  for  the  lone  sound  of 
the  diphthoni;;  and,  if  custom  were  less  derided,  I 
should  certainly  pive  my  vote  for  it ;  bnt,  as  propriety 
of  pronunciation  may  be  called  a  compound  ratio  of 
usage  and  analoiry,  the  short  sound  must,  in  this  cas^ 
be  called  the  proper  one."     Walker. 

tZgA-LfiT'l-C.AL,  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a 
zealot ;  passionately  zealous  ;  f  inatical.   Strype, 

z£AL'OT-I^M.  n.    The  character  or  conduct  of  a 
zealot ;  fanaticism  ;  zealotry.  Ec.  Rev. 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6ve,  K5R,  s6n ;    Bthh,  BOR,  Rt^LE.  —  g,  9,  ^,  i,  soft;  C,  B,  5,  I,  hard;  §  <w  z;  ^  as  g*.— THIS.  tbit. 
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f  ZfiAL'OT-TST,  n.     A  zealot ;  an  enthusiast. 

I  could  wish  these  sciolous  zealotisis  had  more  judement 
joined  with  their  zeal.  iluivett. 

ZEAL'OT-RV,  n.  The  behavior  of  a  zealot ;  pas- 
sion;'zeal';  fanaticism,     [u.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

Inquisitorial  cruelty  and  party  zealotry.  Coleiidye. 

0  ZEAL'OyS  (7.«rius)  [zel'ltis,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sin.  R.  C.  \Vb.\  zellus  or  ze'lus,  W.  Ken- 
rick],  a.  [L.  zelosus  ;  It.  if  Sp.  zvloso  ;  Fr.sefc'.] 
Possessing  zeal ;  warmly  engaged  in  any  cause  ; 
ardent ;  fervent ;  warm  ;  enthusiastic  :  earnest. 

I  would  have  every  zealous  man  examine  his  heart  thor- 
oughly, and  1  believe  he  will  often  find  that  what  he  calls  a 
zeal  for  his  religion  is  either  pride,  interest,  or  ill-nature. 

SlJectator. 

I  love  to  see  a  man  zealoiii>  in  a  sood  matter,  and  especially 
when  his  zeal  shows  itself  for  advauuing  morality  and  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  mankind.  S/iecltUor. 

Syn.  —  Zealous  in  a  good  or  bad  cause;  a  zealous 
disposition  ;  ardent  faeliiis;  fervent  love  or  piety  ,  ear- 
ne.it  solicitation;  icarm  heart  or  friendship;  entliasi- 
tutic  feeling.  —  See  Fervor. 

li  ZEAIi'oyS-LY,  arf.  In  a  zealous  manner;  ar- 
dently ;  enthusiastically.  Milton. 

IjZfiAL'OUS-NESS,  «.  The  quality  of  being 
zealous  ;  enthusiasm  ;  ardor  ;  zeal.      Johnson. 

Zt:'BR4,n.  \\t.  zebra;  Sp.  cebra; 
Fr.zebre.]  {Zoil.)  An  animal  of 
the  ass  kind  found 
in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  South  Afri- 
ca, of  a  white  color 
marked  with  black 
bands ;  Asinus  :^bra, 
Baird. 

g(g-  "  It  is  very  wild, 
8eekin°!inacr.essihle  and  Zebra, 

geqneslrated  spots  for  its 
habitation,  and  living  in  herds."    Baird. 

ZE'BRA-WOOn  (-wfld),  m.  A  beautiful  wood,  the 
product  of  Omphaltbium  Lamberti,  brought 
from  Guiana,  and  much  used  by  cabinet-mak- 
ers ;  pigeon-wood.  Baird.     Himmonds. 

ZE'Bl^  n.  [Fr.]  {Zo- 
ol.)  A  species  of 
ox  fotmd  in  India  ; 
Bos  Indicvs. 

flS-"The  zeba  is 
very  small,  and  is  re- 
markable for  having 
long, pendulous  ears, 
and  a  fatty,  elevated 
liump  upon  its  with- 

'    ers.     It   is   held  sa- 
cred by  the  Hindoos,  Zebu, 
who  consider  it  sinful  to  kill  them."    Baird. 

ZE'BUB,  n.  A  very  noxious  fl)',  found  in  Abys- 
sinia, somewhat  larger  than  a  bee.  Stewart. 

ZEOHIX  (zg'kjn  or  che-ken')  [che-ken',  IV.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja. ;  che-kan',  S. ;  ze'kjn.P.  Sni.  \Vb.  Crabb  ; 
y.e'chjn,  C.J, /I.  \\t.  zecchino  ;  Yt.  sequin']  An 
Italian  gold  coin  worth  about  nine  shillings 
sterling. 

The  directory  cost  rae  a  zechin,  Smollett, 

4®-  It  is  variously  written  ceechin,  chequin,  and  se- 
quin.—  See  Sequin. 

ZECH'STEIN,  rt.  [Ger.  zeche,  a  mine,  and  stein, 
stone.]  (Geol.)  A  name  applied  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Permian  or  Magnesian  limestone 
series  in  Germany.  Lyell. 

ZED,  n.  The  name  of  the  letter  Z  ;  —  called  also 
zee.  and,  provincially,  izzard.  "  Zed,  thou  un- 
necessary letter."  Shak. 

ZED'O-A-Ry  (zed'o-?-re"),  n.  {Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  two  kinds  of  medicinal  roots,  the 
long  zedoary,  and  the  round  zedoary,  the  former 
of  which  is  produced  by  the  Curcuma  zedoaria  of 
Roxburgh,  the  latter,  as  some  suppose,  by  the 
Kfempferia  rotunda  of  Linnajus,  but  according 
to  others,  by  the  Curcunia  zerumbet  oi Koshvit^h.. 
«^  The  roots  called  zi^doary  nre  aravi«h  white  on 
the  outs  de,  yellowish-brown  within,  h^ird,  compact, 
of  an  asreeable  aromatic  odor,  and  a  bitterish,  pun- 
gent, camphoric  taste,  and  resemble  ginger  in  their 
qualities,     tf^uod  ^  Bache. 


ZEE,  n.     A  name  of  the  letter  Z. 


G.  Brown. 


ZE.VI-IN-DAR'  TzSm-jn-dar',  Sm.  Brande;  ze-mtn'- 
d9r  K  C.  ITT,.],  n.  [Hind,  zutneen-dw,  k  land- 
holder ;  Per.  zemiti,  Innd.]  A  Inndbolder  in 
India,  possessing  certain  rights,  especially  that 
of  collecting  the  revenues.  Brande. 


z£m'IN-DA-RY,  n.  The  jurisdiction,  territory, 
or  possessioii  of  a  zemindar.  P.  Cyc. 

ZF.-J^Ji  'J\rji,  n.  That  part  of  a  house  in  India  par- 
ticularly reserved  for  the  women.  C.P.  Brown. 

ZEND,  n.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Magi  and 
fire-worshippers  of  Persia.  Hamilton. 

The  Zenil  language  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  ladicaliy 
allied  to  the  Sanscrit.  Jirande. 

ZE.J^D'—Ji-VE&'TA,n.  \^^x.,  living  word.]  The 
sacred  books  of  the  Guebers  or  fire-worshippers 
in  Persia,  and  the  Parsees  in  India ;  ascribed 
to  Zoroaster,  but  of  uncertain  origin.     Brande. 

ZF.N''DIK,n.  [Arab.]  An  atheist  or  infidel :  — 
one  charged  with  magical  heresies.        Brande. 

ZE'NIK,  ?j.  {ZojI.)  a  species  of  civet ;  —  called 
also  suricate. —  See  SiincATE.  P.  Cyc. 

ZE'NjTH  [zenith,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  R.  Wh.  ; 
zen'njth  or  ze  nith,  Ja.  ;  zen'njth,  Sm.  C.  Rees], 
n.     [Arab.  —  It.  zenit ;  Sp.  zenit ;  Fr.  zmith.] 

1.  (Astron.)  The  point  of  the  celestial  sphere 
situated  vertically  over  the  head  of  a  spectator, 
and  distant  ninety  degrees  from  every  point  of 
the  celestial  horizon.  lierschel. 

Zenith  and  JVadir,  two  Arabic  terms,  imported  into 
Europe  with  astronomy,  to  signify  the  point  of  the 
heavens  iimiiediately  above  the  spectator,  and  the  op- 
posite (invisible)  point  below  him.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  highest  point  of  a  person's  fortune. 

I  find  my  zoiith  doth  depend  upon 

A  most  auspicious  star.  Shak. 

flcg»"Inever  once  called  in  doubt  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word  till  I  was  told  that  niatiieinalicians 
generally  make  the  first  syllable  short.  Upon  consult- 
ing our  orthoepists,  t  tind  all  who  have  the  word,  and 
who  give  the  quantity  of  the  vowels,  make  the  e  long, 
except  Eiilick.  Thus  bheridan,  Kenrick,  Scott,  Bu- 
chanan, W.  Johnston,  and  Perry  pronounce  it  long; 
and,  if  this  majority  were  not  so  great  and  so  respect- 
able, the  analogy  of  words  of  this  form  ought  to  de- 
cide."    Walker. 

ZE'NJTH— DIS-TANCE,  n.  (Asfron.)  The  dis- 
tance, in  degrees,  of  a  heavenly  body  from  the 
zenith,  being  the  complement  of  its  altitude. 

Herschel. 

ZE'NJTH-SEC'TOR,  n.  (^Astron.)  An  astronomi- 
cal instrument  consisting  in  part  of  a  portion 
of  a  graduated  circle,  and  adapted  for  the  very 
exact  observation  of  stars  in,  or  near,  the  ze- 
nith, lierschel. 

ZE'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  ^fio,  to  boil,  and  Ai'Ooj,  stone.] 
(Min.)  The  name  of  a  family  of  minerals,  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  in  chemical  composition 
and  crystalline  form,  consisting  essentially  of 
hydrous  silicates  of  alumina  and  some  alkali  or 
alkaline  earth,  either  soda,  potassa,  baryta, 
strontia,  or  lime,  and  so  called  in  allusion  to 
their  intumescing  under  the  blowpipe  ;  as  the 
pijramidal zeolite,  or  apophyllite,  the^/ea^/^erzeo- 
lite,  or  natrolite,  foliated  zeolite,  or'heulandite, 
radiated  zeolite,  or  stilbite,  &c.,  &c.  Dana. 

ZE-O-LIt'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
zeolite.  Ure. 

ZE-O-lIT'I-FORM,  a.  [Eng.  zeolite,  and  L.  for- 
ma, form.]    Having  the  form  of  zeolite.  Smart. 

ZEPH'YR  (zefer),  n.  [Gr.  C,i'Pvpoi ;  ^rfi/ioc,  dark- 
ness, the  west ;  L.  zepbyrus  ;  It.  zeffiro  ;  Sp. 
cefiro  ;  Fr.  zephyr.]  The  west  wind ;  —  and, 
poetically,  any  mild,  soft  wind. 

Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds, 

Eurus  and  Zcphjir.  Milton. 

ZEPH'YR-CLf)TH,  n.  A  particular  kind  of  ker- 
seymere. Simmonds. 

ZEPH'YR-SHAwL,  w.  a  kind  of  thin  shawl, 
made  of  worsted  and  cotton.  Simmonds. 

ZEPIl'Y-Rf7S,n.     [L.]     The  zephyr. 

Mild  as  when  Zcphijrus  on  Flora  breathes,  Milton. 

ZER'DA,M.  Thefennec.  — SeeFF.NXEC.  Eng.  Cyc. 

ZE'RO,  n  [It.,  Sp.,  (Sr  Fr.]  The  arithmetical 
cipher;  naught;  —  a  term  generally  applied  to 
the  point  at  which  the  graduation  of  the  ther- 
mometer commences. 

a5F"  Zero,  in  roinmon  languaee.  means  no  thing  ; 
in  arithmetic  it  is  called  nnnrht,  and  means  no  num- 
bfr;  in  algebra  it  stands  for  vn  quantitti,  or  for  a 
quantity  less  than  any  assin-nable  quantity.     Da.  ^  P. 

gcfr' "  The  zero  of  Ri^aiiinur's  and  of  the  centigrade 
thermometers  is  the  frepzins  point  of  water;  that  of 
Fahrenheit's  tliprmnmoter,  SS""  below  the  point  at 
which  wat»r  rnn-pals.bein?  about  the  temperature  of 
a  mixture  of  salt  and  snow."     Brande. 


ZfiST,  n.  1.  A  piece  of  orange  or  lemon  peel 
used  to  give  flavor  to  liquor.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  enhance  a  pleasure 
or  enjoyment ;  relish ;  gusto. 

Liberality  of  disposition  and  conduct  gives  the  highest  iest 
and  relish  to  social  intercourt,e.  Cogan. 

ZEST,  f.  a.    To  give  a  relish  or  flavor  to.   Johnson. 

zk'TA,  n.  1.  A  Greek  letter  [^],  corresponding 
to  the  English  z. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  small  apartment ;  —  applied  bv 
some  writers  to  the  room  over  the  porch  of  a 
Christian  church,  where  the  sexton  or  porter 
resided,  and  kept  the  church  documents.  Britton. 

ZJ^-TET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ^vrriTtKds ;  {tjtIu,,  to  seek.] 
Proceeding  by  inquiry;  as,  "The  zetetic  meth- 
od in  mathematics."     [u.]  Scott, 

Z?-TET'{C,  r.  A  seeker;  —  a  term  applied  to  the 
ancient  Pyrrhonists.  Smart. 

Z1^-Ti,T'\CS,n.pl.  A  part  of  algebra,  which  con- 
sists in  the  direct  sei^rch  alter  unknown  quanti- 
ties,    [u.]  P.  Cyc. 

Z^-TiU'U-L.A,  n.    {Arch.)  A  zeta.  Britton. 

ZEUG'LO-DON,  n.  [Gr.  (,ivy?.v,  the  bow  of  a 
yoke,  and  odovs,  d^drroi,  a  tooth. J  {Pal.)  The 
name  of  an  ext  net  aquatic  mammal,  deemed 
by  Owen  to  be  related  to  the  manatee.  Its  re- 
mains occur  abundantly  in  the  middle  eocene 
strata  of  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

JS£g'  The  vertebral  column  of  one  skeleton  extends 
to  the  Ifnglh  of  nearly  seventy  teet.  When  first 
found,  the  animal,  being  supposed  to  be  a  reptile, 
was  called  basilvsaurus.    Lyell. 

ZEUG'MA  (zug'm?),  M.  [Gr.  ^fvyita  ;  ^tiyrvijii,  to 
join,  to  yoke.]  {Grain.)  A  figure  by  \\hich  an 
adjective  or  verb  which  agrees  with  a  nearer 
word  is  referred,  also,  by  way  of  supplement,  to 
one  more  remote  ;  as,  "  Lust  overcame  shame ; 
boldness,  fear;  and  madness,  reason." 

ZEUX'ITE,  n.  {Min.)  [Gr.  ^^r.^K,  connection,  be- 
cause found  in  the  United  Mines,  Cornwall.]  A 
greenish-brown  mineral.  Thohison. 

ZEY' L.AN-ITE,  n.  (3/m.j  A  nearly  black,  opaque 
crystalline  variety  of  spinel,  of  splendent  lustre, 
and  consisting  of  alumina,  magnesia,  protoxide 
of  iron  and  silica;  —  called  also  p/ccnade,  iind 
ceylanite.  — See  Ckylanite.    Phillips.    Dana. 

ZHO  (zo),  n.  A  domestic  ruminant  mammal, 
common  in  the  Himalayas.  Ogilxne, 

ZIB'5;T,?i.(Zo- 
ol.)  A  car- 
nivorous an- 
imal, allied 
to  the  civet, 
found  in  Bor- 
neo, Macas- 
sar,and  some  Zibet. 

other  parts  of  the  east ;  Viverra  zihetha. 

$£g=  The  zibet,  in  common  with  the  Virerra  cirrtta, 
furnishes  the  ci\et  of  commerce.     Van  Der  Uoeren, 

ZIE'GA,  n.  Curd  produced  by  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid  to  milk,  after  rennet  has  ceased  to 
produce  coagulation.  Brande. 

ZJG'ZAG,  n.  1.  A  line  with  sharp  turns  or  an- 
gles, as  in  the  letter  Z,  or  one  of  the  turns  them- 
selves.   "  A  winding  road  which  forms  thirteen 


zigzags. 


Twiss. 


2.  {Arch.)  A  chevron  running  in  a  zigzag 
line.  Fair  holt. 

3.  pi.  {Fort.)  Trenches  or  paths,  with  several 
windings,  so  cut  that  the  besieged  i.re  prevented 
from  enfilading  the  besieger  in  his  aiiproaches. 

Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

zIg'zAg,    a.     Having   sharp   and  quick    turns. 

"Zigzag  moulding."  Britton. 

ZIG'ZAG,  v.  a.     \i.  ZIGZAGGED  ;  pp    ZIGZAfiOINO, 

ZIGZAGGED.]  To  form  into  zigzags,  or  sharp 
and  quick  turns,  or  angles.  Marton. 

ZIG'zAggEU  (zig'zSgd),  a.  Made  with  sharp  turns 
or  angles ;  zigzag.  Pennant. 

ZIL  'lAh,  n.  A  division  of  country  made  with  ref- 
erence to  judicial  purposes.     [India.]       Smart. 

ZIm'^NT-WA'T^R,  n.  Water  impregnated  with 
copper.  Clarke. 

ZTN(:  (zTngk,  82),  n.  [Ger.,  Dan.,  *  Sw.  zink.  —  Fr. 
zinc.  —  "Perhaps  formed  upon  the  Ger.  z'««» 
tin."  Richardson.  — "  First  mentioned  by  Para- 
celsus, in  the  16th  century,  under  the  name  ot 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  V,  t,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  y,  y,  obscure;  fAeE,  FAR,  pAsT,  FALL;   \ltlR,  HER; 
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zinctum."  Eng.  Cyc.']  (Min.)  A  white  metal 
with  u  shiide  ot'blue,  c.ip:iblc  of  beiti;;  polislied, 
and  then  sissiiinin-i  a  metallic  lustre  ;  usually 
brittle,  its  fracture  exhibitinj^  a  crystalline 
structure  ;  ni  ilLvible,  if  pure,  into  thin  leaves  at 
couiuion  teujperatures  ;  oi'  variable  specific 
jjr  ivity,  th  it  \i{  cast  zinc  being  about  G.8,  but 
susceptible  of  bein;?  increased  by  forging  to 
7.21 ;  melting  at  773-"  Fahrenheit,  and,  at  a  red 
heat,  rising  in  vapor,  taking  fire  in  the  air,  and 
burning  with  a  white  flame  like  that  of  phospho- 
rus, the  white  oxide  produced  being  carried  up 
mechanically  in  the  air. 

ijcj»  L-iniinatcd  zinc  is  a  valiuhle  substance  from  its 
beiii!!  little  disposeil  to  unilurgo  oxidation.  Wliuii 
exposail  to  air  or  place  1  in  water,  its  surfice  hepoini;s 
covered  with  a  ^Xk\y  film  of  sulioxide,  which  terids  to 
preserve  il  from  the  cluinical  and  nidchaiiical  etfecis 
jf  other  hollies.  In  contact  with  iron,  it  protects  the 
latter  metal  from  oxid.ttion  in  any  saline  flnid.  Zinc 
is  the  only  metal  whicli  can  ha  used  with  advantuce 
in  the  voltaic  liattery  as  the  positive  or  generating 
nist.il  The  principal  ores  uf  zi/ic  are  calamine  and 
zinc  blende.     Orahain. 

^I\(>'-AM-YLE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  colorless,  trans- 
pirent  liquid,  emitting  fumes,  and  rapidly  ab- 
sorbing oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  air,  hut  not 
taking  fire  spont.ineously.  It  is  composed  of 
amyle  and  of  zinc.  Miller. 

zINC'-RLENDE,  n.  {Min.)  A  brittle,  trmsparent 
or  translucent  mineril,  of  lustre  resinous  to 
adain mtiiie,  of  various  colors,  white  or  yellow 
when  pure,  occurring  massive,  in  crystals,  and 
in  other  forms,  and  consisting  esssntially  of 
sulphur  and  zinc,  but  often  contain.ng  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  iron  ;  —  called  also  blende. 
Gr.ih3,m.     D  ma. 

zInC'-BL56m,  n.  (.V/n.)  An  opaque  mineral, 
of  a  white,  grayish,  or  yellowish  color,  dull  lus- 
tre, occurring  in  earthy  incrustitions  and  reni- 
form,  un.l  consisting  of  cirbonic  acid,  oxide  of 
zinc,  and  water ;  —  called  also  dicarbonate  of 
zinc.  Dana. 

ZTnc'-ETH-YL,  n.  (Chem.)  A  colorless,  trnns- 
p  >rent,  poisonous  liquid,  not  congealable  by  a 
c  dd  of  —8°  Fahrenheit,  boiling  at  2U°,  of  a 
powerful  odor,  taking  fire  by  contact  with  oxy- 
gen or  with  atmospheric  air,  and  consisting  of 
ethyl  (a  compound  of  four  equivalents  of  car- 
bon and  five  of  hydrogen)  and  zinc. 

e^  Zinc-ethyl  burns  with  a  brilliant  blue  flame 
frinsel  with  preen.  If  a  cold  piece  of  glass,  or  of 
pnrr.olain,  be  hell  in  the  flame,  it  becomes  coated 
with  a  deposit  of  metallic  zinc,  surrounded  with  a 
white  rin<;  of  the  oxide  of  this  metal.  Miller. 

ZiN-CIF'gR-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  zinc,  and  L.  fero,  to 
bear.]     Producing,  or  containing,  zinc.  P.  Cyc. 

ZIxc'ITE,  v.  {Min.)  A  brittle,  translucent  or 
subtrinslucent  mineral,  of  a  deep-red  color,  in- 
clining also  to  yellow,  adamantine  lustre,  and 
consisting  of  oxide  of  zinc,  with  oxide  of  manga- 
nese ns  an  unessential  ingredient ;  —  called  also 
r^d  zinc  ore,  and  red  oxide  of  zinc.  Dana. 

ZINCK'V,  a.    Pertaining  to  zinc.  Smart. 

:5L\C-MKTII'YL,  n.  (Chem.)  A  volatile  liquid, 
of  very  fetid  smell,  the  vapors  of  which  are  very 
poisonous,  and  consisting  of  two  equivalents  of 
carbon,  three  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  zinc  ;  — 
written  also  zinconiethyl.  Gregory. 

Ifg-  Zine.me.thyl  takes  fire  spontaneously  on  contact 
with  the  air,  and  burns  with  a  bright,  greenish-bino 
flame,  depositing  a  lart'c  quantity  of  /.inc  and  oxide 
of  zinc.     It  is  apparently  a  new  radical.     Oregonj, 

ZlN'-COG'R.A-PHpR,  n.  One  who  engraves  on 
plates  of  zinc.  Chahot. 

ZlN-CO-GRAPIl'lC         )  a.    Pertaining  to    zin- 
ZIN-CO-GRAPH'I-C.AL,  )  oography.  Wright. 

2IN-C6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Eng.  zinc,  and  Gr.yo^/iu, 
to  write.]  The  art  of  drawing  upon,  and  print- 
ing from,  plates  of  zinc.  FairhoU. 

ZTnc'oTd,  n.  [Emi.  zin/;  and  Gr.  .tlfioi,  form.] 
(Chem.)  The  platinum  plate  of  the  decompos- 
ing cell  connected  with  the  terminal  copper  or 
con  lucting  plate  of  a  voltaic  battery,  the  other 
platinum  plate  of  the  decomposing  cell  being 
connected  with  the  zinc  or  generating  plate, 
and  called  the  chloroid;  the  positive  electrode; 
the  positive  pide.  Graham. 

zInc-Q-METII'YL,  n.    See  Zincmethyl. 


ZINC'OVS,  a.  (Chem.)  Having  the  affinity  or 
attraction  characteristic  of  the  zinc  or  generat- 
ing metal  of  the  voltaic  battery,  as  the  ziucous 
])late,  or  zincoid,  of  the  decomposing  cell;  — 
used  in  contradistinction  to  chlarottH,  noting  the 
affinity  or  attraction  characteristic  of  the  pla- 
tinum or  conducting  plate  of  a  voltaic  battery. 

Graham. 

ZIi\'C'_VlT-Rl-QL,  n.  (Min.)  White  vitriol ;  sul- 
phate of  zinc.  —  See  Vithiol. 

zT.NC'-WUlTE,  n.  The  oxide  of  zinc  used  as  a 
pigment.  Fairhult. 

ZInK'{;N-ITE,  M.  (Min.)  An  opaque,  crystalline 
mineral,  of  metallic  lustre,  steel-gray  color  and 
streak,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphur,  anti- 
mony, and  lead  ;  —  named  in  honor  of  Zinken, 
director  of  the  Anhalt  mines.  Dana. 

ZI'ON,  n.  A  mount  or  eminence  in  Jerusalem :  — 
used  figuratively  for  the  church.        Bp.  Home. 

Let  ZioH  and  her  sons  rejoice.  Watt*. 

Z'IR'CQN,  w.  (Mil.)  A  crystalline  mineral,  trans- 
parent to  subtransluceiit,  of  various  colors,  ada- 
mantine lustre,  and  consisting  of  silica  and 
zirconia.  It  comprises  three  varieties,  —  hya- 
cinth, jargon,  and  zirconite.  Dana. 

ZJR-CO'NJ-A,  n.  A  white,  infusible  powder,  con- 
sisting of  an  oxide  of  zirconium,  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  sesquioxide,  having  the  specific 
gravity  of  43,  and,  after  ignition,  insoluble  in 
acids,  with  the  exception  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  Stiller. 

flfj- Svanlierg  infers  from  his  experiments  that  lir- 
eonia  is  not  a  pure  earth,  but  a  mixture  of  three  earths. 
Miller. 

ZIR'CON-ITE,  71.  (Min.)  A  grayish  or  bro^vnish, 
frequently  rough  or  opaque,  variety  of  zircon. 

Dana. 

ZIR-CO'NI-Gm,  n.  (Chem.)  The  metallic  base  of 
zirconia,  an  earth  which  is  contained  in  zircon. 
It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder. 
The  powder  assumes  under  the  burnisher  the 
lustre  of  iron,  and  is  compressed  in  scales  which 
resemble  graphite. 

■  ffg-  Zirconium  has  not  been  fused.  When  heated 
ill  air  or  oxygen,  it  takes  fire  helow  reilness,  and 
burns  brilliantly,  forming  zirconia  of  sno.vy  white- 
ness.    Oraham.     Milter. 

Zl§'5L,  n.   (Zoul.)  A  species  of  marmot,  Smellie. 

ZI-ZA'm-A,  n.  pi.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  including  the  wild  rice.  Eng.  Cyc. 

ZO-AN'THA,  n.  {Zo~I.)  A  genus  of  many-anned 
polypi  which  do  not  secrete  a  stony  stem,  and 
develop  the  polypes  in  lines  from  creeping 
shoots.  Dana. 

Z6-AN-THA'RI-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  i,uiov,  an  animal, 
and  ttvOo(;,  a  flower.]  {Zn:l.)  A  name  given  by 
Blainville  to  a  class  of  polypi,  including  the 
sea-anemones,  and  all  corals  excepting  the  Al- 
cyonaria. 

ZOC'CO,  n.    (Arch.)  A  socle  or  zocle.        Clarle. 

z6c'CO-Lb,n.     [It.]     (Arch.)  Asoc\e.  Brande. 

ZO'CLE,  n.  (Arch.)  A  low,  plain,  square  member 
or  plinth  supporting  a  column  ;  a  socle.  Britton. 

z6'D!-/iC  [z8'd9-Sk,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C;  z6'- 
d?.\\6k,  S.;  z5'd?-ak  or  z6'je-ak,  IV.  Cohbin],  n. 
[Gr.  {,u>^(iiKOi ;  Cdai',  an  animal ;  L.  zodiacus;  It. 
Sg  Sp.  zodiaco;  Fr.  zorf '«/?/<?.] 

1.  (Astron.)  An  imaginary  zone  or  belt  in  the 
heavens,  within  which  the  sun  and  all  the  larger 
planets  appear  to  perform  their  annual  revolu- 
tions. It  extends  about  eight  or  nine  degrees 
on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic  ;  contains  twelve 
constellations,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  called  signs,  which  anciently  coincided 
with  the  constellations,  but  now  occupy  very 
different  positions. 

2.  A  girdle;  a  belt ;  a  girth;  zone.      Milton. 

ZO-Df ' A-C A  L,  a.  [It.  zodiacah ;  Sp.  <Sr  Fr.  zodia- 
cal.] Fertaining.to  the  zodiac.  IVarton. 
Zndineal  lisht,  M.Hron.)  a  faint,  ill-defined  light, 
visilile  any  very  clear  evening,  about  the  months  of 
>'arch,  .April,  and  ^'ay,  soon  after  sunset,  ns  a  rone 
or  lonticiilarly  shaped  light,  extending  from  the  hori- 
zon obliquely  upwards,  and  following  generally  the 
roiirse  of  the  ecliptic,  or  rather  that  of  the  sun's 
equator.  Ilerxchel. 

Zb  'HJiR,  n.  [Heh.,  splendor.']  A  Jewish  book 
ccmsisting    of    cabalistical     commentaries    on 


Scripture,  especially  the  books  of  Moses.     It  i« 
of  ancient  but  uncertain  origin.  Brande. 

ZQ  ll/p-.AN,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
Zoilus,  a  severe  critic  on  Honier  ;  illiberal ;  un- 
justly 8  vere.  Hichardsnn. 

Zo'lL-I^.M,  n.  Illiberal  or  carping  criticism,  like 
that  oi  Zoilus  ;  unji.st  censure. 

Rrinscnndid  even  unto  thf  neruimlnrmcn'a  worka.  and  Id 
not  zuiVuuii  ...  blut  any  well-Intended  latmni.  Uroicnr. 

ZOls'ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystalline  mineral.  o( 
various  colors,  vitreous  lustre,  and  consisting 
of  silica,  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and 
lime.  Dana. 

zdLL '  VER-fLv,  n.  [Ger.]  A  commercial  le.igne 
formed  in  (iermany  lor  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  uniform  rate  of  customs.  It  includes 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  Saxony, 
Hanover,  and  most  of  the  smaller  states. 

Thomas- 

Zb'J^JlR,n.  A  girdle  which  the  Christians  ana 
Jews  of  the  Levant  are  obliged  to  wear  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  Mahometans.  Smart- 

ZONE,  n.  [Gr.  (^wvri;  {^dyyviii,  to  gird;  L.,  It.,  4 
Sp.  zona  ;  Fr.  zone.] 

1.  A  girdle ;  a  belt ;  a  cincture.  [Poetical.] 
Scarce  cniild  the  (roddens  fViim  her  nymphs  be  known. 
But  by  the  crescent  aud  the  golden  zone.  Pop* 

2.  (Geog.)  The  geographical  denominatiop 
of  each  of  the  five  parallel  belts  into  which  the 
earth  is  imagined  to  be  divided,  chiefly  in  re- 
spect to  temperature,  IlxUton. 

*S- There  are  uve  zones — the  torrirf  lour,  extena- 
ing  23  2ri'  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  and  lietweeii 
the  tropics  ;  tiro  temperate  zone.i,  situated  between  tli« 
tropics  and  polar  cirrles  ;  and  tiro  frigid  zones,  situ- 
ated between  the  jiolar  circles  and  the  poles. 

3.  {Math.)  The  portion  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  included  between  two  parallel  planes. 

Davies  ig  Peck, 

4.  Circuit;  circumference. 

Scarce  the  «nn 
Hnd  finished  half  his  journey,  nnd  scarce  begins 
His  other  half  in  the  great  zone  of  heaven.  Milton. 

Cilianj  zone,  {Anat.)  an  external  lamina  sent  off 
from  the  capsule  of  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye, 
and  arrompanying  the  re'ina,  with  which  it  is  insert- 
ed into  the  fore  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  a  little 
before  its  anterior  edge.  Dangliaon. 

Syn. —  Zune.i  of  the  earth  ;  temperate  zone  ;  a  vea 
tal  ziiue  ;  a  monk's  or  a  \a.ay'i  girdle  ;  a  military  otii 
cer's  belt. 

ZONED  (zend),rt.  Wearing  a  zone  or  zones.  Pope. 

ZONE'LpSS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  zone  or  girdle. 
Thou  ait  not  known  where  Pleacure  is  adored, 
Tliat  reeling  goddess  with  tlie  zoiiete^i  waist.        Covrptr 

ZO'NjC,  n.     A  girdle  ;  a  belt;  a  zone,     [u.] 

I  know  that  tlie  place  where  I  waa  bred  stands  upon  a  zonic 
of  coa!.  Smollett. 

ZON'NAR,  n.    See  Zonar.  Clarke. 

ZO'NULE,  n.    A  little  zone.  Ogihie. 

ZO-0-€HEM'l-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  animal 
chemistry.  Dttnglison. 

ZO-dL'H'p-MY,  n.  [Gr.  l,S>ov,  an  animal,  and 
Eng.  chemistry.]  Animal  chemistry.  Ihinglison. 

ZQ-6(^'R;-NY,  n.  [Gr,  libov,  an  animal,  and  y/wffij, 
generation,]  The  doctrine  of  animal  forma- 
tion, Dttnglison. 

ZO-6g'R.A-PHPR,  n.     One  versed  in  zo^graphy. 

ZO-O-GRAPII'IC,         >  „_     Pertaining  to  zoogra- 
Z6-0-GRAPH'|-CAL,  )  phy  or  zoology,    Mauiider. 

ZO-6g'R.A-PHIsT,  n.     A  zoOgrapher.  Ash 

ZQ-Og'RA-PHY,  m.  [Gr.  (,i>or,  an  animal,  and 
yo'(0a>,  to  write  ;  Ii  A  Sp.  zoografia  ;  Fr.  zoogra 
phie.]  A  description  of  animals  ;  the  n;iti'ral 
nistory  of  animals.  GlanriHe. 

ZQ-Ol'A-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  (iiov,  an  animal,  and 
/.aTptlio,  to  work  for  hire,  to  serve  the  gods  with 
prayer  and  sacrifices  ;  It,  znolatria  ;  Fr.  znol/i- 
trie.]  The  worship  of  animals,  as  in  the  religion 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Brandt. 

ZO'Q-LITE,  n.  [Gr,  (dov,  an  animal,  and  i/Ax,  ;. 
stone.]     A  petrified  animal  substance.       LyeU. 

Zp-ftl/Q-Q^R,  n.     A  zordogist.     [r.]  Boyle. 

Z6-0-Lft<?'I-<^AL,  a.  [It.  &  Sp.  zoologico;  Fr. 
zoologique.]  Pertaining  to  zoology  or  to  animals 
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Z5-Q-l69'1-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  zoological  man- 
ner ;  according  to  "zoology.  P.  Cyc. 

ZO-OL'O-QtIST,  n.  \lt.  zoologista;  Yr.zoologiste.] 
One  wiio  is  versed  in  zoology,  or  the  natural 
history  of  animals.  Baird. 

20-0L'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  i,S>ov,  an  animal,  and  loyoq,  a 
discourse ;  It.  i^  Sp.  zooh'jia ;  Fr.  zoologie.^  That 
branch  of  natural  history  which  investigates  and 
teaches  the  nature  and  properties  of  animals, 
their  classification,  their  ordei  ot  succession  up- 
on, apd  their  distribution  over,  the  earth.  Baird. 

Z6-0-M6R'PHi§M,  n.  [Gr.  ifiov,  an  animal,  and 
iio'o^t),  shape.]  The  transformation  of  men  into 
beasts.  Smart. 

ZQ-5n'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  tfiov,  an  animal,  and  v<5//uj, 
a  law  ;  Sp.  zoonomia  ;  Fr.  zoonmnie.'}  That 
branch  of  science  treating  of  laws  which  govern 
the  organic  actions  of  animals  in  general ;  ani- 
mal physiology.  Osioald. 

ZQ-6pH'A-gAN,  M.  A  carnivorous  animal.  Clarke. 

ZQ-6pH'A-GOUS,  a.  [Gr.  ^wo(/x}yos ;  C,u)ov,  an  ani- 
mal, aiid  ipayu),  to  eat.]  Feeding  on  animals ; 
carnivorous.  Kirby. 

ZO-O-PIIOR'IC  [zo-o-for'ik,  W.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K. 
Stn.;  zo-8f'o-rlk,  C'.  Wb.  Ash],  a.  (Arch.)  Ap- 
plied to'  a  column  which  supports  the  figure  of 
an  animal.  Bailey. 

ZO-OPH'O-Rirs,  n.  [Gr.  t,ioo<p6(>ci ;  {dov,  an  ani- 
mal, and  ipi'^w,  to  bear;  L.  zoophorus.]  {Arch.) 
In  classic  architecture,  a  frieze;  —  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  generally  adorned  with  the  figures 
of  animals.  FairhoU. 

ZO'O-PHYTE  (z5'o-fit),  n.  [Gr.  ^wov,  an  animal, 
and  ipvrov,  a,  p^ant;  It.  8;  Sp.  zoojlto;  Fr.  zoo- 
phi/te.]  A  name  commonly  given  to  the  radiated 
and  phytoid  forms  of  life  included  by  Linnajus 
in  his  great  division  of  vermes.  Under  this 
title,  Cuvier  ranked  the  intestinal  worms,  and 
most  writers  sponges  and  corallines.  E)ig.  Cyc. 
tfff-  At  the  present  day  the  term  is  confined  to  true 
polypes,  such  as  Actinias,  Corals,  Oorgonias,  and  tlie 
like.     A^-assii. 

Z6-0-PHYT'|C,  )  a.   Pertaining  to  zoophytes. 

ZO-O-PHYT'I-CAL,  >  P.  Cyc. 

ZO-0-PHYT-0-LO<^'l-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  zo- 
ophytology.  Clarke. 

ZO-6PH-Y-TOL'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  ^dov,  an  animal, 
ipvTov,  a  plant,  and  ^oyo;,  a  discourse ;  Fr.  zoo- 
phytologie.]  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  structure,  habits,  &c.,  of  zoo- 
phytes. Humble. 

ZO'O-SPERM,  n.  Ons  of  the  spermatozoa  of  an 
animal.  Dunglison. 

Z6'0-SP6re,  n.  [Gr.  ifiov,  an  animal,  and  01:006, 
a  sowing,  seed. J   An  active  ciliated  gemma  pro- 

•  duced  from  the  contents  of  an  ordinary  or 
special  cell  of  the  algae,  apparently  without  any 
previous  process  of  fertilization.  Mic.  Diet. 

Z0-0-T6m'I-CAIj,  n.  Pertaining  to  zootomy,  or 
the  structure  of  the  lower  animals.  Month.  Rev. 


ZO-OT'Q-MIsT,  n.  [Fr.  zootomiste.]  One  versed 
in  zootomy.  Johnson. 

Z0-AT'9-MY,m.  [Gr. ^uov,  an  animal,  andri/jvu), 
to  cut ;  It.' if  Sp.  zootomia ;  Fr.  zootomic.]  That 
branch  of  anatomy  which  relates  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  lower  animals.  Brande. 

z66'z66,  n.    The  wood-pigeon.     [Local,  Eng.] 

Wright. 

ZO-PIS'SA,  n.  [Gr.  ^limaaa  ;  ^tois,  living,  and  rriaaa, 
"pitch  ;  ii.  zopissa.]  {Naict.)  A  sort  of  pitch 
scraped  off  from  the  sides  of  ships,  and  tem- 
pered with  wax  and  salt.  Mar.  Diet. 

ZOS'TER,  n.  [Gr.  ^(ooTt'ip,  a  girdle;  h. zoster,  the 
shingles.]  {Med.)  A  kind  of  tetter  ;  the  shin- 
gles. Dunglison. 

z6s'TE-RA,  n.  [Gr.  ^axrri/p,  a  girdle.]  {Bat.)  A 
genus"  of  monocotyledonous  plants  with  grassy 
leaves,  growing  in  sea-water ;  grass-wrack  ;  eel- 
grass.  Their  pollen  consists  of  delicate  threads 
instead  of  grains.  Gray. 

z6U-AVE',  n.  Originally,  a  member  of  a  corps  of 
Arab  soldiers,  in  the  service  of  France  after  the 
conquest  of  Algiers,  —  now,  a  member  of  a 
French  corps  wearing  the  Arab  diess. Bescherelle. 

ZOUND§,  interj.  A  contraction  of  God's  wounds  ; 
originally  used  as  an  oath,  and  afterwards  as  an 
exclamation  of  wonder  or  anger.  Stnart. 

ZOUTCH,  V.  a.  To  stew,  as  flounders,  whitings, 
gudgeons,  eels,  &c.,  with  just  enough  of  liquid 
to  cover  them.     [Local.]  Smart. 

t  ZUCHE,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  withered  or  dry 
stock  or  stub  of  a  tree.  Burrill. 

ZU'FO-LO,  n.  [It.,  from  zufolare,  to  whistle.] 
{Mus.)  Any  little  flute  orflageolet,  butmore  es- 
pecially that  which  is  used  to  teach  birds.  Moore. 

ZyM-B66'RyK,  n.  A  small  swivel-gun,  carried 
on  the  back  of  a  camel.       Glos.  of  Mel.  Terms. 

ZiJ'MIC,  a.  [Gr.  :^h(iv,  leaven.]  {Chem.)  Noting 
an  acid  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  com- 
pound, but  now  known  to  be  identical  with 
lactic  acid.  Henry. 

ZU-MdL'O-QtY,  n.     See  Zymology.  Brande. 

ZU-MOM'^-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  i,bnv,  ferment,  and  ni- 
Tpov,  a  measure.]  A  zymometer.  —  See  Zy- 
mometer. Hoblyn. 

ZU-MO-SlM'g-TgR,  n.     Zymosimeter.      Brande. 

ZUR'LITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  transparent,  translucent, 
or  opaque  crystalline  mineral,  of  various  col- 
ors, vitreous  lustre,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  lime; — called 
also  7nellilite,  and  somervillite.  Dana. 

ZY'GA-DITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  feebly  transparent, 
red  and  yellowish-white  mineral,  occurring  in 
thin,  tabular,  rhombic  prisms,  and  consisting 
of  silica,  alumina,  and  lithia.  Dana. 


ZY-GO-dAc'TY-LIC,  a.    Zygodactylous.    Clarke. 

ZY-GQ-DAC'TY-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  ^fyda.,  to  join,  and 
6aKTv}.os,  a  finger.]  Having  the  feet  composed 
of  two  anterior  and  two  posterior  toes,  the  ex- 
ternal toe  of  the  posterior  pair  being  capable  of 
a  direction  either  forward  or  backward,  as  in 
the  parrot,  woodpecker,  toucan,  &c.    Ed.  Ency. 

ZY-Ob'MA,  n.  [Gr.  ^tyw^a  ;  (^tyov,  a  yoKe.] 
{Anat.)  The  cheek-bone  ;  —  so  called  from  its 
shape,  which  is  irregularly  quadrilateral  with  a 
convex  outer  surface.  Dunglison. 

ZY-GQ-mAt'JC,  a.  [Fr.  zr/gomatiqice.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  zygoma  or  cheek-bone.  Dunglison. 
Zysomatic  arch,  {Anat.)  a  bony  bridge  formed  by 
the  articulation  of  the  zygomatic  process  with  the 
posterior  angle  of  the  zygoma. —  Zygomatic  bone,  the 
zygoma,  or  cheek-bone.  —  Zygomatic  muscles,  two 
muscles,  arising  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  zygoma, 
and  inserted  into  the  upper  lip,  which  they  raise  ^.nd 
draw  up.  —  Zygomatic  process,  a  process  arising  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  articu- 
lating with  the  zygoma.  —  Zygomatic  suture,  the  suture 
or  articulation  between  the  zygomatic  parts  of  the 
temporal  and  cheek  bones.  Dunglison. 

ZY-MO-LOgt'IC,  )  a.     [Fr.  zymologique.]  Re- 

ZY-MO-LO^'l-CAL,  >  lating  to  zymology.  Ostca&i. 

ZY-m6l'0-(?TsT,  n.  [Fr.  zymologiste.]  One 
versed  in  zymology.  Oswald. 

ZY-MOL'O-^y,  n.  [Gr.  ^lixv,  ferment,  and  ).6yoi, 
a  discourse  ;  Fr.  zymologie.]  The  doctrine  of 
fermentation,  or  a  treatise  on  the  fermentation 
of  liquors  ;  —  written  also  zumology.  Oswald. 
4®=*  Ztjmology,  lymologiial,  zymolog'ist,  lymome'er, 
ice,  are  sometimes  spelt  with  «  and  sometimes  with 
y,  in  the  first  syllable,  as  lumvlogy,  zymology,  &c, 
But  the  use  of  y  instead  of  ?t  in  these  words,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  rule  of  orthoeraphy,  in 
transferring  words  of  this  class  from  Greek  into 
English. 

ZY-m6m'5-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  ^6/07,  ferment,  and 
fiirpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  degree  to  which  fermentation  has  pro- 
ceeded in  fermenting  liquors ;  a  zymosimeter. 

Simmotids. 

ZY-MO-gi!M'?-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  ^fc^waif,  fermenta- 
tion, and  liirpov,  a  measure.]  A  zymometer; 
zumometer.  Crabb. 

ZY-MO  'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ^CiJtoiTis,  fermentation.]  {Med.) 
An  epidemic,  endemic,  or  contagious  affection. 

Dunglison. 

ZY-MOT'lC,  a.  [Gr.  ^u^wrHcdf,  causing  to  ferment; 
^D^(5w,  to  cause  to  ferment.]  {Med.)  Noting,  or 
pertaining  to,  an  epidemic,  an  endemic,  or  a 
contagious  affection  ;  infectious.        Dunglison. 

All  infectious  diseases  are  ztrmotic  disorders.       Dr.  itann. 

Syn.—  See  Contagious. 

ZY-THEP'SA-RY,  n.  [Gr.  ?i50of,  zythum,  and 
i'4'U,  to  boii.]  A  brewery  ;  a  brew-house.  Wright. 

zr'THUM,  n.  [Gr.  ^BOo;;  L.  zythum.]  A  kind 
of  malt  liquor.  Ainsworth. 
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!)   <:;>^   'JVM 

"  A  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names,"  by  John  Walker,  was  first  pub- 
lisned  in  1798.  It  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  a  standard  work,  and  has  passed  through  many  editions.  An  edition  of 
this  "  Key,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  TioUope,  with  an  explanation  of  the  Proper  Names,  Critical  Notes,  and  between  five  and  six 
hundred  additional  words,  was  published  in  1833. 

The  "  Nomenclator  Poeticus,  or  the  Quantities  of  all  the  Proper  Names  that  occur  in  the  Latin  Classic  Poets  from  B.  C. 
190  to  A.  D.  500,  including  examples  of  every  species  of  metre  used  by  them,"  by  Lancelot  Shaipe,  was  published  in  1836. 
In  1842  appeared  "  The  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Proper  Names,  established  by  Citations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Poets, 
Greek  Historians,  Geographers,  and  Scholiasts,  and  including  a  Terminational  Synopsis  of  Analogy,  Etymology,  &c.,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Scripture  Proper  Names  carefully  accented,"  by  Thonr^as  Swinburne  Carr.       •'-  ^'>'  •■ 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  "  Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary,"  published  in  1846,  Walker's  "  Key "  was  inserted  entire, 
together  with  about  3,000  additional  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  the  most  of  which  were  taken  from  Carr  and  Troliope ; 
and  in  the  Appendix  to  the  "  Pronouncing,  Explanatory,  and  Synonymous  Dictionary,"  published  in  1855,  about  1,500  names, 
taken  from  Sharpe's  "  Nomenclator  Poeticus,"  were  added  to  the  Vocabulary  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  making  the 
whole  addition  to  Walker's  list  about  4,500  names.  The  pronunciation  of  a  considerable  number  of  these  names,  which  had 
been  shown  by  citations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  as  exhibited  by  Sharpe,  Carr,  and  other  prosodists,  to  be  erroneous, 
was  corrected. 

The  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  and. also  that  of  the  Scripture  Proper  Names,  as  here  given,  have 
been  revised,  with  great  labor  and  care,  by  Mr.  Ezra  Abbot,  A.  M.  Such  Greek  and  Latin  names  as  were  unnecessarily 
inserted  in  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  have  been  omitted  ;  many  others  have  been  added,  numerous  errors  corrected ;  and  both 
of  these  vocabularies  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  far  more  correct  than  any  befoi-e  published. 

The  following  Vocabularies  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names  are  founded  on  those  given  in  Walker's  "  Key  " ;  but  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary  are  so  extensive  as  to  constitute  it,  in  a  great  measure,  a  new 
work.  The  Initial  Vocabulary  in  Walker's  Key  contains  about  10,480  names.  Of  these  about  2,200  have  been  rejected  as 
useless,  or  as  mere  typographical  errors;  in  about  500  his  pronunciation  has  been  corrected,  not  including  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  trivial  mistakes  have  been  removed,  such  as  those  which  relate  merely  to  the  division  into  syllables  ;  and 
about  6,580  names  have  been  added  to  the  number  contained  in  Walker. 

Of  the  words  which  have  been  rejected,  a  large  majority  have  no  claim  to  a  place  in  a  pronouncing  vocabulary,  for  the 

simple  reason  that  their  pronunciation  cannot  be  mistaken.     Who  would  look  in  a  dictionary  for  the  pronunciation  of  such 

words  as  Abantis,  Abas,  Acanthus,  Acmon,  Actis,  and  the  like  ?     A  few  words  have  been  omitted  because  they  are  found  only 

once,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  the  whole  circle  of  classical  literature,  and  there  is  nothing  to  determine  their  accent ;  as,  Aptisida- 

mus,  Avhich  occurs,  apparently,  only  in  a  single  passage  of  Pliny.     The  typographical  errors  to  which  allusion  has  been  made 

are  very  numerous.     Many  of  these  seem  to  have  been  copied  by  Walker  from  Lemjjriere  ;  as,  uEchmacoras  for  ^Echmago- 

ras ;  uEdon  for  Aedon ;   Amphitea   for  Amphithea ;   Ampysides  for  Ampycides ;   Androtrion   for  Androtion ;   Apstntts   for 

Apsines;  Belistida  for  JSelisliche ;    Calagutis  for  Calnguris;   Costobcei  for  Costoboci;   ConiscUtus  for  Contsalus  ;    Galeolce  for 

Galeotce,  &c.     It  may  give  a  better  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  omissions  in  the  present  edition  to  state  the  fact  that,  of  the 

words  in  Walker's  Vocabulary  beginning  with  the  letter  A,  256    have    been    rejected  ;    185  because    their  pronunciation 

could  not  be  mistaken,  62  as  corrupt  forms  or  mispi'ints,  and  9  for  other  reasons. 
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PREFACE. 


The  corrections  of  Walker's  pronunciation,  relating  chiefly  to  the  accent,  have  been  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
best  authorities.  Among  these  authorities,  the  works  of  Carr  and  Sharpe  are  particulai'ly  valuable  for  their  citations  from  the 
Latin  poets ;  and  in  the  case  of  Greek  proper  names,  the  Lexicons  of  Crusius  and  Pape,  and  Host  and  Palm's  new  edition  of 
Passow,  have  been  of  great  service.  Besides  the  500  instances  mentioned  above,  in  which  Walker's  pronunciation  has  been 
altered  as  erroneous,  there  are  about  150  more  in  which  it  is  given  as  doubtful.  Some  of  these  are  names  in  which  the 
quantity  of  the  penultimate  syllable  varies  in  the  poets  ;  as,  Bata'vi  or  Bat'avi ;  in  respect  to  others,  lexicographers  and  pros- 
odists  differ,  as  Gen' ahum  or  G&fia'bum ;  and  there  are  others  still,  which  are  variously  pronounced  according  to  their  appli- 
cation,  as  ^ne'as,  Virgil's  hero  ;  -JS'neas  {Alviug)^  the  name  of  several  persons  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  and  other 
ancient  authors  ;  Or'phetts,  used  as  a  noun  ;  Orphe'us,  as  an  adjective.  In  many  cases  in  which  the  true  accent  of  a  word  is 
doubtful,  the  conflicting  authorities  have  been  designated. 

The  additions  have  been  derived  from  various  sources,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  works  of  Carr  and  Sharpe, 
Pauly's  Real-Encyclopddie,  and  the  Classical  Dictionaries  edited  by  Dr.  William  Smith.  Some  media3val  names  have  been 
inserted,  particularly  such  as  are  used  as  Christian  names;  as,  Carolns,  Fridericus,  Galfridus,  Henricus,  LudoviciJts. 

It  has  hitherto  been  customary,  in  representing  Greek  proper  names  in  our  language,  to  adopt  their  Latinized  forms.  Some 
distinguished  English  scholars,  as  Mr.  Grote,  in  his  "  History  of  Greece,"  have  recently  introduced  a  different  system,  which 
aims  to  represent  the  Greek  more  accurately.  They  accordingly  write  Alkibiades  for  Alcibiades,  Peisistratus  for  Ptsistratus, 
&c.    It  has  not,  however,  been  thought  necessary  or  expedient  to  swell  the  present  Vocabulary  by  the  insertion  of  these  forms. 

The  course  which  has  been  taken  with  the  Terminational  Vocabulary  is  explained  in  the  Preface  to  4iat  part  of  this 
work. 


A   LIST  OF  THE   PRINCIPAL  WORKS  USED  IN  THE   PREPARATION  OF  THE  VOCABULARY 

OF    GREEK   AND   LATIN   PROPER  NAMES. 


Anthon,  Charles.     A  Classical  Dictionary.     New  York,  1841.    8vo. 
do,  do.         A  System  of  Ancient  and  Mediseval  Geography. 

New  York,  1850.     8vo. 

4®-  After  ancient  geographical  names,  the  abbreviation 
^.  refers  to  this  work. 

Carr,  Thomas  S.  The  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Proper  Names. 
London,  1842.     12mo, 

Crusius,  G.  C.  .  .  Griechisch-Deutsches  Worterbuch  der  mytholo- 
gischen,  historischen,  und  geographischen 
Eigennamen.     Hannover,  1832.     8vo. 

FoRBlGER,  Albert.  Handbuch  der  alten  Geographic.  3  Bde.  Leip- 
zig, 1842-48.     8vo. 

Freund,  Wilhelm.  Worterbuch  der  Lateinischen  Sprache.  4  Bde. 
Leipzig,  1834-45.  8vo.  (English  transla- 
tion, with  a  few  additions,  edited  by  E.  A. 
Andrews,  LL.  D.     New  York,  1851.     8vo.) 

Klotz,  Reinhold.  .  Handwbrterbuch  der  lateinischen  Sprache.  2 
Bde.     Braunschweig,  [1847-]  1857.     8vo. 

La3BE,  Philippe. .  .  Erudita;  Pronuntiationis  Catholici  Indices.  Ab 
Edwardo  Leedcs  olira  rccojjTiiti  et  aucti ;  et 
mmc  iterum  recensitL     Londini,  1751.  16mo 


MuLLER,  August.  .  AUgemeines  Worterbuch  der  Aussprache  aus- 

Ijindischer  Eigennamen.     3te  Aufl.     Dresden 

und  Leipzig,  1849.     8vo. 
Pape,  (J.  G.)  W.  .  Worterbuch  der  Griechischen  Eigennamen.     2te 

Aufl.     Braunschweig,  1850.     8vo. 
Pauly,  August.  .  .  Real-Encyclopadie  der  classischen  Alterthums- 

wissenschaft.     6  Bde.  in  7  Abth.     Stuttgart, 

1839-52.     8vo. 
SCHELLER,  I.  J.  G.    Ausfiihrliches  lateinisch-deutsches  Lexicon.     3te 

Aufl.     5  Bde.    Leipzig,  1804.     8vo, 
Sharpe,  Lancelot.    Nomenclator  Poeticus.     London,  1836.     12mo. 
Smith,  William.     .  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 

Mj'thology.    3  vols.    London,  1844-49.    8vo. 
do.  do.      .  .  Dictionary   of  Greek  and   Roman   Geography. 

2  vols.     London,  1853-57.     8vo, 
Trollope,  W.     ..  Edition  of  Walker's  Key.     London,  1833.    .8vo. 
Walker,  John.  .  .  A  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greek, 

Latin,  and   Scripture   Proper  Names.     First 

American  from   the  Third  London  Edition. 

Pliiladelphia,  1808.     8vo. 
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REMARKS. 


The  following  rules  and  observations  relating  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names  are  in  general  accordance 
•with  the  principles  of  Walker ;  but  as  the  system  of  notation  used 
in  this  Dictionary  is  applied  to  these  Names  in  the  Vocabulary,  and 
as  all  the  words  are  divided  into  syllables,  some  of  his  rules  for 
their  pronunciation  are  here  omitted  as  unnecessary. 

1.  Greek  and  Latin  names  introduced  into  modem  languages 
naturally  acquire,  in  sound  and  rhythm,  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  different  languages  which  receive  them.  That  which  is 
chiefly  attended  to  and  sought  after,  in  classical  names,  is  the 
seat  of  the  accent ;  and  when  the  seat  of  the  accent  and  the  syl- 
labication are  determined,  these  names  are  pronounced,  in  the 
English  language,  according  to  the  powers  of  the  letters  in  common 
English  words. 

2.  In  Greek  and  Latin  names,  the  accent  is  always  placed 
on  either  the  second  or  the  third  syllable  from  the  end  of  the 
word.  In  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  if  the  penult  is  long 
in  quantity,  it  is  accented ;  if  short,  the  antepenult  receives  the 
accent. 

3.  The  vowel  of  the  penult  before  x,  z,  j,  or  any  two  consonants 
except  a  mute  followed  by  a  liquid,  as  Z  or  r,  is  long  by  position. 
In  other  cases  its  quantity  must  be  determined  by  poetic  usage, 
etymology,  or  the  mode  in  which  the  word  is  written  in  Greek. 
The  digraphs  c/t,  ph,  rh,  and  th  are  to  be  regarded  as  single  conso- 
nants. 

4.  An  accented  vowel  in  the  penultimate  syllable,  when  followed 
by  a  single  consonant,  by  J  or  z,  or  by  a  mute  with  I  or  r,  has  the 
long  sound  ;  as,  A'bas,  A'cra  ;  otherwise,  it  is  short ;  as,  Aban'tis. 
This  pronunciation,  in  cases  like  the  first  and  last  of  these  exam- 
ples, is  so  obvious,  that  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  include 
such  words  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Exception.  —  Before  gl  and  tl,  the  vowel  of  the  penult,  unless  it 
be  u,  has  the  short  sound  ;  as,  ^gle  (eg'le),  Atlas  (at'las). 

5.  The  final  e  is  always  sounded  ;  as  in  Bereni'ce.  This  remark, 
of  course,  does  not  apply  to  Anglicized  forms  ;  as,  Pros'er-pine,  for 
Proserpina. 

6.  Every  final  i,  though  unaccented,  has  its  long  open  sound,  as 
in  Abolani.  But  when  i,  or  its  equivalent  y,  ends  an  unaccented 
first  syllable  of  a  word,  it  has,  in  some  cases,  its  long  sound,  as  in 
Bianor ;  in  some,  it  takes  the  indistinct  sound  of  e,  as  in  Cilicia ; 
and  in  some  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  these  sounds  is  to 
be  preferred,  as  there  is  a  want  of  agreement  Mrith  respect  to  them 
both  among  orthoepists  and  good  si)eakers. 


7.  The  termination  es  is  pronounced  like  the  English  woid  ease  \ 
as,  Achilles  (a-kil'lez). 

8.  The  terminations  atis  and  otcs  are  always  pronounced  in  two 
syllables  ;  as,  Men-e-la'us,  An-tin'o-us. 

9.  The  termination  eus  in  proper  names  which  in  Greek  end  in 
eig,  as  Orpheus,  Prometheus,  is  to  be  pronounced  as  one  syllable,  the 
eu  being  a  diphthong.  Walker,  following  Labbe,  generally  separates 
the  vowels  in  pronunciation.  But  the  diphthong  is  never  resolved 
in  Greek ;  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  in  Latin  poetry  of  the  golden  or 
the  silver  age,  the  few  examples  which  have  been  adduced  being,  with 
perhaps  a  single  exception,  either  corrupt  readings,  or  taken  from 
writings  of  doubtfiU  genuineness  (as  the  Culex  ascribed  to  Virgil), 
or  wholly  irrelevant,  as  in  the  case  ci  the  word  Tyndareus,  cited  by 
Labbe  and  others.*  ITie  usage  of  the  English  poets,  of  modem 
classical  scholars,  and  of  the  best  speakers  generally,  also  favors,  it 
is  believed,  the  pronunciation  M'hich  the  analogy  of  the  original 
languages  requires,  and  which  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
best  Latin  grammarians  from  Priscian  {De  Arte  Oram.,  Lib.  VEL 
c.  4)  to  the  present  time. 

10.  There  is  a  class  of  proper  names  ending  in  ia,  which,  in  their 
classical  pronunciation,  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate ;  as, 
Alexandri' a,  Cassandri' a,  Deidami'a,  Philadelphi' a,  Samari'a,  &c 
The  English  analogy  strongly  favors  the  antepenultimate  accent  in 
the  pronunciation  of  this  class  of  words  j  and  Walker  countenances 
this  accent  in  relation  to  a  part  of  them,  especially  such  as  are 
much  used  in  Enghsh,  and  have  consequently  become,  in  a  measure, 
Anglicized.  The  following  words,  namely,  Alexandria,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Samaria,  are  so  much  Anglicized,  that  it  would  seem 
pedantic,  in  reading  or  speaking  English,  to  pronounce  them  other- 
wise than  with  the  antepenultimate  accent.  But  such  of  these 
names  as  are  scarcely  at  all  Anglicized,  as  Antiochia,  Deidamia, 
Laomedia,  &c.,  may  very  properly  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
classical  accentuation. 

11.  There  are  some  other  classical  names  which  have  become 
more  or  less  Anglicized,  and  which  have,  in  consequence,  had  their 
pronunciation  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  changed  from  the  classical 
standard.  Thus,  Arius,  the  name  of  the  celebrated  heretic,  is 
pronounced  A'rius  in  English,  though  the  penult  is  long  in  Greek  ; 
and  the  usage  of  the  English  poets  has  substituted  Hyperion  for 
Hyperi'on. 

*  Walker  erroneously  represents  Labbe  as  obeerving  that  "  the  Latin  poeta  •ery 
frequently  dissolved  the  diphthong  into  two  syllables."  Lah»«,  on  the  contrary, 
admits  that  the  ancient  Latin  poeU  «'  almoet  »iw»y«  "  —Mc  a«>V*f  -  preserve  the 
diphthong. 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF   GREEK  AND  LATIN  PROPER  NAMES. 


RULES  OF  PRONUNCIATION 


REFERRED  TO  BY  FIGURES   IN  THE  FOLLOWING  VOCABULARY. 


Rule  1.  —  The  consonants  c,  s,  and  t,  immediately  preceded  by 
the  accent,  and  standing  before  i,  followed  by  another  vowel, 
commonly  have  the  sound  of  sh ;  as  in  Pho'cion  (fo'she-on),  Adcius 
(iik'she-us),  AVsium  (al'she-um),  IlelveHii  (hel-ve'she-i).  —  C,  fol- 
lowing an  accented  syllable,  has  also  the  same  sound  before  eu  and 
yo,  as  in  Cadu'ceus  (ka-dii'she-iis),  Si"cyon  (sish'e-6n). 

Exceptions.  —  T,  when  preceded  by  s  or  x,  has  its  hard  sound,  as 
in  Sestius,  Sextius.  —  When  si  or  zi,  immediately  preceded  by  an 
accented  vowel,  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  s  or  z  generally  takes 
the  sound  of  zh ;  as,  Moe'sia  (me'zhe-a),  Ee!siod  (he'zhe-6d), 
Ely"sium  (e-llzh'e-um),  Sabazius  (sa-ba'zhe-us).  According  to 
Walker,  the  words  Asia,  Sosia,  and  Theodosia  are  the  only  excep- 
tions ;  but  to  these  a  few  others  should  perhaps  be  added,  as 
Lysias,  Tysias. 

X,  ending  an  accented  syllable,  and  standing  before  i  followed  by 
a  vowel,  has  the  sound  of  ksTi ;  as  in  Aleukia  (a-lek'she-a). 

Rule  2.  —  In  some  proper  names,  t  preserves  its  true  sound  ;  as, 
Aetion,  Amphictyon,  Androtion,  Eurytion,  Oration,  Harpocration, 
Hippotion,  Iphition,  Metion,  Ornytion,  Pallantion,  Philistion,  Poly- 
tion,  Sotion,  Stration,  and  a  few  others ;  but  Hephcestion  and 
Theodotion  are  Anglicized,  the  last  syllable  being  pronounced  like 
the  last  syllable  in  question,  commotion.  In  the  words  ^sion, 
Dionysion,  and  lasion,  the  s  takes  the  sound  of  z,  but  not  of  zh. 

Rule  3.  —  In  words  ending  in  eia,  eii,  eium,  and  eius,  with  the 


accent  on  the  e,  the  t  following  the  accent  is  to  be  understood 
as  articulating  the  following  vowel  like  y  consonant ;  as,  Eleye'ia 
(el-e-je'ya),  Pompefii  (pom-pe'yi),  Pompe/ium  (pom-pe'yum),  Pom- 
pelius  (pom-pe'yus).  The  same  rule  also  applies  to  words  ending 
in  ia,  preceded  by  a  or  o  having  the  accent  upon  it,  as  Aclia'ia 
(a-ka'ya),  Lato'ia  (la-to'ya),  and  likewise  to  words  having  the  accent 
on  a  vowel,  fallowed  by  ia,  even  when  these  letters  do  not  end  the 
word,  as  Pldiades  (ple'ya-dez). 

The  ietters  yi,  followed  by  a  vowel,  generally  represent  the 
Greek  diphthong  vi,  and  form  but  one  syllable ;  as,  Ilarpyia, 
pronounced  Ear-py'ya,  or,  as  some  prefer,  Har-jmy'a ;  llithyia, 
pronounced  in  four  syllables,  ll-i-thy'yd,  not  I-lith-y-i'a,  as  in 
Walker. 

Rule  4.  —  The  diphthongs  ce  and  ce,  ending  a  syllable  with  the 
accent  on  it,  are  pronounced  like  long  e,  as  in  Ccefsar  (se'zar) ;  but 
when  followed  by  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  like  short  e,  as 
in  Dced'alus  (ded'a-lus). 

Rule  5.  —  In  Greek  and  Latin  words  which  begin  with  uncom- 
binable  consonants,  the  first  letter  is  silent ;  thus,  C  in  Cnms  and 
Ciesiphon,  M  in  Mneus,  P  in  Psyche  and  Ptolemy,  Ph  in  Phihia^ 
and  T  in  Tmolus,  are  not  sounded. 

Rule  6.  —  The  termination  eus  in  most  Greek  proper  names 
corresponds  to  Evg,  and  is  then  to  be  pronounced  in  one  syllable- 
as,  Orpheus,  pronounced  Or'phuse. 
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INITIAL     VOCABULAET. 


The  abbreviations  jJ.,  C,  Cr,,  F.,  Fr.,  K.,  L.,  M.,  P.,  Py.,  S.,  Seh.,  and  W.  represent 
the  names  ofjintkon,  Carr,  Crunius,  Forhia-er,  Freund,  Kloti,  iMbbe,  MUller,  Pape, 
Paulii,  Smith.,  Sthrller,  and  Walker,  respectively.  "  W.  (i.  v.)  "  denotes  Walker's 
InilM  Vocabulary,  and  "  IV.  (t.  v.)  "  his  Te.rminational  Vocabulary,  which  is  not 
unfreqiiently  at  variance  with  the  furnier.  —  Tlie  works  referred  to  by  these  names 
are  specified  at  the  end  of  the  Preface,  page  1702. 


The  Jifures  annexed  to  the  words  refer  to  the  Six  Rule*  of  Pronunciatiim,  on  page  ITCK. 
Thus  tlie  figure  (1)  annexed  to  AbantiiDi  refers  to  Rule  I,  which  shows  that  tins  word 
is  pronounced  A-b&n' slt^-as. 

Tlie  words  in  Italics  are  the  preceding  words  ^n/rficiierf,  either  in  form  or  in  pronun- 
ciation. Thus  the  Latin  word  Adrianua  is  changed,  in  English,  into  Adrian,  and 
Alexandria  is  pronounced  Alexan'dria. 


A'hci,  and  A'bie 

Al)'?  gi 

Ah'ai-bj 

Abj-^ai'mjin 

Ab-i>-c5'nf 

A-baj'j 

Ab'j-g? 

A-big'9-riis 

Ab'.j  la 

4k-bHl'l9-bj 

Ab'i|i-lus 

Ab-^n-tl'^-dSf 
A-bm'tj-as  I 
^-bin'ti  das 
Ab-ar-bi're-9 
Ab'a-rl 
^-Iwr'i-mSn,  C.  W. 

Ab-ji-ri'msn,  M. 
Ab'5t-rls  * 
Ab'st-rQs,  W.  (t.  v.) 

A-ba'rus,  W.  [\.  t.) 
Ab'si-89,  C.  fr.  (t.  V.) 

A-ba's?,  fV.  (1.  V.) 
Ab-9-8l'tjs 
Ab-93-se'n9 
Ab  5i8-86'ni 
Ab'i^-tSs 
Ab-dj-lon'j-miis,   or 

Ab-d^-lSn'y-mCis 
Ab-dg'r? 
Ab-dS'ri-?t 
Ab-de-ri'tef 
Ab-de'rus 
Ab-d9-l6n'j-mii8 
A-be-a'tie 
Ab-^l-la'nl 
Ab-el-ll'nuin 
A-b«l'li-5  ■ 
.^-hS'lus 
A'bd 
Ab'e-liix 
^-ber'cj-ua  1 
Ab'gj-rus 
A'bj-9 
A-bj-a'nus 
A'bj-I 
Ab'i-lj 
Ab-j-lS'n? 
^-bls'a-re^ 
.^-bis'j-rls 
Ab-i-s9n'tSij 
i^-bl-tj-a'nys  1 
.\-blii'bj-iis 
^-bla'vj-us 
A-ble'rus 
.jk-blg'lS^ 
Ab'n>b9 
.*h-9-brI'c9 1 
Ab-9-bri'g5i 
.A-b6'biis 
Ab-^dT'j-cttm 
A-biBc'rj-tas  4 
Ab9-li'nl 
AbVns  t 
^-bon-j-tel'ghjs 


Ab-p-ra'c? 
j^  l)6'r?s  ^ 
Ab-9-rTg')-ne^ 
Ab'9-tls 

Ab-rj-da'tgis,  A.  L.  Py. 
W. 

A-bi^d'9  tas,  Cr.  M. 
Ab-r?-da't5!j 
A-bra'li?-mus 
A-brgn'tj-vis  1 
Ab-ret-te'ne 
Ab-r^t-to'ni.is 
A-br8c'9-mis 
A-br6c'9-mS9 
A-br5d-j-ffi'tus 
A'bron 
A-brO'ni-us 
A-br6n'y  chus 
A-bro't?  !f 
>^-br8t'o-num 
A-hru'i*?  lis 
A'brus 
A-bryp'9-lis 
Ab's?-ru3,  Jl/.  fT.  (t.  V.) 

Ab-sa'rus,  K. 
^b-s§'u8 
/ib-sTm'si  rus 
Ab-sln'thi-l 
Ab'sj-rus 
Ab-syr'ti-dSs 
Ab'u-I?  ■ 
Ab-u-li'te^ 
Abun-din'ti-iis  1 
A-bu'ri-tis 
Ab-i.i-se'nsi,  or  -si'n^ 
Ab-y-de'nl 
Ab-y-de'nus 
^-by'dl 
A-by'd?8 
A-by'dus 
Ab'y-lst 
Ab'y-lon 
Ab-ys-sl'ni 
Ab-ys-sln'i-? 
Ac-j-cal'Iis 
Ac-9-ce'fi-Bin  I 
Ac-si-ce'^i-iis  \ 
Ac-a-ce'tef 
A-ca'ci-us  1 
Ac'a-ca* 
Ac-9-doniI'9,  or 

Ac-9'd3'mi-9 
Ac-9  d-i'mis 
Ac-9-d5'rgi 
Ac-^-dl'r? 
Ac-9-kn'dry3 
Ac'9-IS 
Ac-^-in'ir'^hjs 
Ac'a-md3 
^-cSn'thi-nj 
A-can'thj-o 
Ac'si-rj 
A-ca'ri-9 
Ac-?r-na'n6^ 
Ac-^r-na'ni-a 
Ac-;L-than'ty8 


AcV-tfin 

Ac'b.9-rus 

Ac'cl 

Ac'ci-a  1 

Ac'cj-lj 

Ac'cj-Sn  1 

Ac'cj-iis  1 

Ac'cy-j 

a'cS 

A^-e-dT'cI 

Ac'e-la 

A9'e-lS 

A<;'e-lum 

A-ceph'gi-U 

A-cer'si-tu9 

A^-e-ri'nji 

A^-er-ro'nj-? 

A^-er-ro'ni-iig 

Ac-er-sec'9-m5^ 

A'ce^ 

A^-e-sam'e-nfis 

A^j'e-sJis 

A-cS'^i-9  1 

A-c3'?i-aa  1 

A^-e-si'nS^ 

A^-e-8l'nu8 

A-c5'sj-iis  1 

A-cgs'te? 

A-ces'tj  um  1 

A-ces-t9-do'riis 

A^-es-tSr'j-dej 

A-ce'to? 

Ach-9-by't98 

A-£lliB'5 

A-chaj'I 

A-jhie'i-um 

A-chainj'e-nS^  4 

Acli-a!-m5'ni-9i 

Ajh-iB-raen'i-dej 

A-chffi'tus 

A-cha;'v8 

A-cha'i-si  3 

A-cha'j-Ss  3 

A-cha'i-cu8 

A-cha'js 

Ach  st-IS 

Ach  ai-r^ 

j^-char'9  cj 

Ach-a-rgii'sg^ 

A"cliJir'n» 

.Vcha'te^ 

Actj-e-lo'ias 

Aeh-9-l5'j-d55 

Ach-e-lo'is 

Ach-e-15'ri-iim 

Ach-^-lo'tis 

A-ehC'lu8 

Ach-9-men'i-d85 

A"ch5'r?8 

A-cher'dys 

.Aclj-e-n'nl 

Ach'^-r6 

Ach'e-rSn 

Ach-e-r5n'tj-9  1 

A-chCr'r?i8 

Ach'f-rani 


Xch-e-rdi'^i-?  1 

Agh-^-rd'^i-as  1 

Ach-e-rA'sjs 

iA-cliG'iiis 

^-clil  I51S 

A-cliil'ljs 

AcTi-jl-le  9 

A-chII-lei-6n'sef 

AcTi-jl-le'is 

Aihil  15^ 

Acli-jl-le'iim 

^^jhirieu's  (»i.)  6 

Acll-il-lc'us  (a.) 

Ach-jl-lt'de^ 

A-chi'vT 

Xcti-lai-dae'us 

Ach'9-l? 

Ach-9-la'I 

A-c'li6'lj-us 

A-chblVS,  M. 

X^h-n-lo'e,  W.  (i,  V.) 
^-cho'reus  6 
A-cho'riis 
Ach-r^-dl'n? 
Ach'rj-dus 
AQ-j-cho'ri-lis 
A(:-j-3a'lj-5i 
A^-i-da's? 
Ac-!-dI'nu8 
A-cI'l?,  C. 

Ac'i-1?,  S. 
A-clVi-a 
A-cil-j-a'niis 
A^-j-lil'e-nsi 
A-cil'i-us 
A-cll'ia 
A^-jn-dy  'nus,  and 

A-cTn  dy-nus 
Ac-i-nl'p5 
Ac'j-ris 
A'^i-um  1 
Ac-me'ne^ 
Ac-m5'ni-a 
Ac-m6n'i-d6f 
A(;-ee-me'tffi 
v^9-<B-n5n-9-S'ti.is 

A-C(E'tc? 

Ac-9-Iy'tf 

Ac-9-nnn'?-tu8 

Ac'9-na; 

A-c6n'te? 

A-c6n'tcQs  6 

A-con'ti-3s  I 

Ac-9n-t8b'9-ll 

A-cBn-tQ-ba'lys 

Ac'9-rT8 

Ac'9-ra8 

A'cra 

Ac-ra-dl'n? 

A'CPB 

Acne'? 
A-cra-'phefls  6 
A-crie'phi-? 
A-cr&'ph'nj-a  4 
Ac-ra-g^Uli'dae 
Ac'r^-^s 


Ac-r^-tSphVus 
Ac  ra-t5p'9-t:i} 
^-cra'tys 
A'crj-a; 
A'crj-Ss 
Ac-rj-doph'si-gl 
A-crI'9n 
A-crI"so-us  1 
A-crIs-j-6'ne 
A-cri8-i-9-nC'j8 
A-crls-i-o-nG'iis 
A-crIs-i-9-ni'5i-dCf 
A-cri"?i-us  1 
j^-cri'tjs 
A-cro'a-thon 
Ac-r9-ce-ra.u'ni-si 
Ac-r9-ce-rau'ni-uim 
Ac-r9-ce-r»;'tu^ 
Ac-r9-C9-rin'thu8 
A-cro'm? 
A'cr9n 

Ac-r9-pa'tQS,   M.   W. 
(i.  v.)^ 
A-cr5p'9-t5s,  C. 
A-cr5p'9.  lis 
A-cr5p-9-lis'tis 
A-cr5p-o-II't? 
Ac-ro-r5'a 
Ac-r9-re'i 
Ac'r9-tj 
A-cr5t'fi-tus 
Ac-r9-te-Ieu'ti-uni  1 
Ac-ro-tiio'I 
Ac-r9-tho'9n 
Ac-r9-tli6'ym 
Ac  tte'? 
Ac-tffi'pn 
Ac-tffi'u8 

Ac'tj-a'i 

Ac-tI'9-C"8 

Ac-tl8'?-nSf ,  A.  S.   W. 

(i.  V.) 
Ac-tj-sa'ne?,  M.    W. 

(t.  V.) 
Ac'tj-um  1 
Ac'tj-us  I 
Ac-fBr'j-de^ 
Ac-to'rj-Sn 
Ac't9-rls 
Ac-to'rj-us 
Ac-ty-a'ri-us 
A-cQ'le-5 
A-cQ'm^  nus 
A-cu'phis 
iji-cO-sj-la'ys 
A-cfl'tj-cus 
A-cfl'tj-us  1 
^-cy'rys 
Ac'y-tiis 
Ad'9-d9 
^-da;'u8 
Ad-a-man-tK'a 
Ad-a-ni-in'ti-ua  I 
Ad'9-m;is 
Ad-ji-m'iB't'.is 
A-da'mys 


Xd'?-n9 

A-(ks'pi-I 

Ad'^-th? 

Ad-dc-pha'gi-j 

Ad'di.i-j 

A-del'phj-us 

A-de'in9n 

.^-deph'3-gus 

A'dea,  or  Ha'de^ 

Ad-gan-dCs'trj-iis 

A-dj-a-be'n? 

A-dj-Sn'te 

A-di-at'9-rtx 

Ad-j-man'tus 

Ad-i-nie'te 

Ad-mG'tj,  or  -te 

Ad-mG'tys 

A-d6'ni-9 

A-do'neus  6,  and 

A-do'ne-us  in.) 
Ad-9-ne'ns  (a.; 
A-d6n'j-cu8 
A-do'nis 
Ad'ra-j 
Ad-r^-iiil'tffi 
Ad-ra-myt'ij-um 
A-dra'na,  M.  fV. 

Ad'r?-na,  F.  K.  Py. 
A-dra'n? 
A-dra'nym 

Ad-r^s-te'?,  or  -ti'j 

Ad-r?s-ti'n? 

^-dre'n? 

A'drj-? 

A-drj-an-5p'9-li8 

A-drj-5'nym 

A-drj-a'nys 

A'dri-^n 

A  -drj-Sfi-cBm 

Ad-ry-mg'tym 

Ad-u-«t'j-c? 

Ad-y-ai'j-cl 

A  du'lfi,  or -If 

A-dQ'l98 

A-du'ljg 

Ad-y-ll't« 

Ad-y-ll'tpn 

A-du'?i-Bs  1 

Ad'v9-lan§ 

Ad-yr-ni<ch'i-ds 

JR'9 

^'9-ce? 
iE-ac'i-dSs 
iE-S^'i-de? 
jE-9-cT'ym 

^'»-CU8 

/E'ic 

/E-ff'a 

iE-fi-mS'nf 

>G-9n-lu'yin 

.fi-»n'fi-d«f 

.^£-an'tis 

yE'98 

vE'j-taa 


iG-hu'lj-us  1 

ifj-bu'ra 

j'E'ciB 

.<1^-<.hi'9n 

i'Re1i-niag'9-i%8 

il^h'nijs  4 

jEr-la'nyiB 

if^r-y-la'nyra 

yE-dep'sys 

jE-de'?!-?  I 

j£-de'^j-u8  1 

iE-des's? 

jEd'j-la  4 

jE-dl'lC-^ 

>Ed'j-ias4 

iE-dlp'sys 

A-e'd9n  If 

A-e-do'nib 

jEd'ii-e9  4 

JEd'u-J  4 

jE-C't? 

iE-e'tS? 

^-e'tj-as  I 

^-e-ti'n? 

^-G'ljs 

iE'^;a; 
-'E-^'o! 

yE-|a;'ym 

M-fi  leA,e 

^-gu'lp-um 

iE'g^n ' 

iE'jrjs 

>E-ga't£3 

.E  *c-as,  C.  L. 

vE-g<:'9S,  ff.  (I.  V  3 
iE-jio-a'tG? 
.iElJ  ly-fin 
yE-fG'rj-* 

^'*eus  (w  )6 
JE-ki  ys  (n  ) 
vE'gi-a-   or  JE-^l'm 
^-gl'a  15 
iE-^i-9-lG'9 
>E-6l'a-lcu8  6 
>E^*i-a-li'» 
.E  *I'a-lu8 
^  *lc'9-rc? 
jEft'i-da  4 
VE-*I'de? 
iE-ftld'i-Qs 
iE*»i-lj  4 

iE*'i.lTp«4 
iE-*:m'j-u8' 
jf^  *Im'9-riS8 
iE^Iin'y-rus,  or 
iE|-i-ina'rya  4 
iE^i-oiSs  4 
JE-p'nt 
.iE^j-ne't9  4 

iEl-t-ue'te^  4 


*  Ab'aris.— So  Ovid.  Met.  v.  86,  and  Virs.  JEn.  ix.  344.    Crusius  and  Pape  repre 
sent  the  penult  as  Ions;  in  Oreek  ;  but  the  only  authority  for  this  seems  to  be  that  of 
Nonnus,  a  writer  of  the  flfYh  century. 

t  Abobri'ca — The  1  in  the  Celtic  termination  brica  or  briga  is  marked  as  long 
(when  marked  at  all)  by  Anthon,  Forbiger,  Freund,  Klotz,  MUller,  Pauly,  and 
ScUeller.  Their  authority  has  been  followed,  in  preference  to  that  of  Walker.  This 
IS  a  common  ending  of  ancient  names  of  places  in  Gaul  and  Sp;iin,  niid  is  supposed 
to  signify  "  town  "  or  "  city." 
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t  Ab'olus.  —  So  MUllor.     'A'JnXcii,  Plut.   Timol.  34.     Walker  accents  the  peuul 
timate. 

^  ./JftoVn,*.  —  So  Mailer.    The  Greek  is  'A'?fii/)a{,  not  '.K/i6pat,  as  given  by  Carr. 
The  more  common  forms  of  the  name  are  'A'?i5/i^>ij  and  Xafitipaf. 

\\  Abrn'tn So  Anthon   and   Smith.      'Alii'.'trn,  PluU   QiUMt.   Ormc.  p.  295     a. 

Carr,  MUller,  and  Walker  accent  the  antepenultimate, 

IT  AiiUtn,  Greek  ' \nSo')v  :  not  .fEiinn,Ta  in  Walker.    So,  below.  Walker  incorrectly 
writes  JErope.  ^ropus,  JEtMJiu-i,  ..'Etion,  JEHhs,  for  .Tdrope,  A'eroptu,  etc 
( 1 705  ) 
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PRONUNCIATION  OF    GREEK  AND   LATIN   PROPER  NAMES. 


JE-pn'\-um 

^-|i'o-5llU8 

M'h-on 
yf;*'!  pin  4 
iE*-j-pi'iio^  4 

>E-gir-9-es'sj 
jE*-i-ru'sj  4 
^  gis 

iE  |l"ti-uin  1 
iE'li-um 
^g'le  4 
iEg-Ie'js  4 
iEg'Ie^  4 
jEg-le'te^  4 
^S'l9-g3  4 
^-g5b'9-lus 

M'^oh ' 

iE-go'ne 

^g-o-nij'?  4 

iE -go'ne^ 

iE-goph'sigus 

yE-g6s'si-*JB 

iE'gos  P6t'Bi-mi,or-m6s 

iE -gos'the-nji 

^'gus 

jE -su'sjt 

iE|-y-pi'ng5  4 

iE*yp'sus 
^-|jp't|-i  1 
yE-|yp'tj-uin  1 
^-*yp'tus 
^'*y3 
jE-li'ngi 

^-Ij-a'tlus 
^'U-an 
^I'lrion  4 
/El'i-nos  4 
/E'lj-as 
A-eri9 

A-cl'lo-pu8 

^-lu'rus 

^-iiia'thi-51 

iE-mil'j-? 

jE-iiiTl-i-a'nuc 

/E-riiil'i-us 

^m-nes'tys  4 

JEm'q-d\e  4 

jE'inon 

lE-iiio'nai 

/E-iiio'iij-j 

/E-iiion'i-dg^ 

vEtu'9-ni8  4 

iE'imis 

/E  Miyl'i-? 

^-myl-i-i'ntjs 

^-myl'j-I 

^-lllJI'j-US 

^-nan'tj-on  9 
iE-iia'ri-a 
yE-iia'ifi-us  1. 

yE-ii5'a-ds 
yE-nu'si  (le^ 
^'•,ie-as,i«  Thuc.,Xen. 

Aiiab.,  JV.  '/'. 
^-ne'sis,     the     Trojan 

hero. 
iE-ne'sis  Gfi-ZiE'uS 
jE-iie'ris  Tac'tj-ctia 
jE-tie'is 

^-nes-i-tlG'inus 

^-ii5'^i-us  1 

^  iiS'te 

jE  n5'tus 

iE'iieus  6 

ilJ  III'?,  in  Macedonia. 

iE'iij-?,  in  .Mtolia. 

^-iii'a-cus 

/E-iii-a'n39 

^n'j-cus  4 

iE-iiI'dae 

jE-iiI'o-chi 

/Eii-7-kir'biis  4 

,Eu'9-cle^  4 

4i-no'ne^    . 


^'n98 
^'num 
iE-nj'rj 
iE'9-le9 

jE-o'lj-aj 

^-6l'j-d? 

^-61'i-de^ 

^'9-lTs 

^'9-lus 

iE-6'llj-5l 

iE-6'rai 

iE-pi'lj-ua 

^-pS'? 

^p'u-lo  4 

^'pj 

^py-tus  4 

^  qiia'ii? 

^-qua'iius 

JE,  qui 

^-(liiTc'9-l5i 

yE-quic'9-li 

^-(iuic'9  Itis 

^-quic'y-li 

^q-ii;-ni3'l|-um  4 

■^-e'ri-gi 

A-6'rj-us 

^-er'9-p5 

A-5r'o-pus 

JIEi'^-caA  4 

jE-sa'^e-51 

iE-sa'pua 

^'sjir 

^s'9-r?  4 

jE-sa'rys,  and 

^8'9-rus  4 
^s'chi-niJ^  4  * 
^s'jhj-nus 
jEs'ghrj-on  4 
jEs-clir9-do'ra  4 
^s-cliyl'i-dCf  4 
jEs'cliy-lu9  4 
^s-cii-la'pi-u8  4 
jE-se'pus 
^-ser'nj-si 
^s-er-iii'nu8  4 
^'ai-on  2,  S.  W.  (t.  v.) 

A;-sI'9n,  ff.  (i.  V.) 

^-sl't« 
^'8911 
iE-s6'nis 
^-8on'i-de^ 
^8-9-p&'uis  4 

iE-S6'piJi8 

.M'sqp 
^s'tri?  4 
jEs'tu-I  4 

^3'u-5t  4 

^s'u-l?  4 
iEs'y-liE  4 
iE-^y-5'te^  1 
^-sy'me 
^s-yiu-ne't*  4 
iEs-yin-ne'tei  4 
^-syiu'nua 
^-thie'?  ' 
^tli'Ei-l5  4 
jEtli-9-le'si  4 
^E-tlial'i-del 
vE  tlia'lj-6n 
^-tli.i'Ii-08 
iE-the'rj-S 
jE  tlii'ce^ 
jEtli'i-cus  4 

jE-tliT'9n 
jE-tliI'9-p5f 
iE-tlij-o'pj-si 
^'tlij-6p8 
A-gtli'lj-iia  4 
iE'thon 
iE  tlirst 
^-thu'89 
iE-tliy'isi3 
iE'ti-51  1 
A-e'tJTon  2 
^-ti-9-ne'gi  1 
iE-ti't5? 
A-e'ti-us  1  t 
^t'ligi  4 
^t-nte'ua  4 
iE  to'l? " 


^-to'li-si 

^-to'lus 

^x  (eks)  4 

^x-o'n§ 

S'fr? 

A-fra'nj-? 

A-fra'nj-ua 

A'frl 

Afrj-cst 

Af-rj-ca'nus 

Af  rj-cuin 

Arrj-cus 

Ag'9  bus 

A-gac'ly-tu8 

A-gag-rj-a'nae 

Ag-j-las'se^ 

Ag'gi-inc 

Ag-9-ine'd? 

Ag-51-ine'dt"? 

Ag-a-mem'iwn 

Ag-9-ineni-lioii'j-de? 

Ag-3-iiieii)  -no'nj-us 

Ag-?-nie't9r 

A-gain'in?-te 

Ag-5ini-iies't9r 

Ag'fi-mus 

Ag-a-nl'ce 

Ag-a-nip'pe 

Ag-^-njp-pe'us 

Ag-sin-Tp'pi-de| 

Ag-^-nip'pJ!* 

A-gan'z?-g? 

Ag'?-pa: 

Ag-?-pe'n9r 

Ag-a-pe'tu8 

A-ga'p!-u8 

Ag'9-rgi 

Ag-9-re'nx 

Ag'9-ri 

Ag-a-ris't? 

A-ga'^j-as  I 

A-gas'j-cle^ 

A-ga's6 

A-gas'siE 

A-gas'the-ne| 

A-giis'tro-pIiaa 

Ag'a-sus 

Ag'^i-th? 

Ag-5i-tlifi-^3'tus 

Ag-gi-than'^e-lus 

Ag-si-tlrar'£li"!-das 

Ag-a-thar'clii-dC^ 

Ag-?-thar'clius 

Ag-a-tliem^e-rus 

Ag-9-tll!'9 

i^-ga'tlij-a^  or 

Ag-si-tlii'sis 
Ag-?-thi'nu3 
Ag'j-tlio 
Ag-j  tli9  cle'a 
A-gatli'9-clerf 
Ag-a-tlio-diE'rn9n 
Ag'9-th5ii 
Ag-fi-tlion'y-inu8 
A-gath'9-pus 
Ag-5i-tli6s'tlie-ne^ 
Ag-a-thot'y-chus 
Ag-9-tliyr'iiij  ■ 
Ag-?-tliyr'ni.iin 
Ag-9-tliyr'im8 
Ag-ji-thyr'sl 
A-gau'I 
A-ga've 
A-ga'vi 
A-ga'vu8 
Ag-bat'V-nj 
A-ge-G'n?i 
A|-e-la'dFt8 
Al-e-Ia'de^ 
Ae-e-las'tiis 
Ag-e-la'us 
A|-e-l6'?  or  -IT'j 
Ag-e-le'js 
A|'e'-le§ 
A-gen'9-thst 
A-|cn'di-cuin,^.  F.Fr. 

K.  M.   Py.   Sch.    W. 

(t.  V.) 
Ag-en-di'cuin,  C.  L.  W. 

(i.  V.) 
A-ge'nor 
A|-e-n6r'j-de? 


A-|ep'9-l'S 

A4-e-ri'iiiJi8 

Ag-e-rO'ii? 

Ag-e-san'der 

A|-e-saii'dri-d&8 

Ag-e-si'si-nax 

A-^e'?i-a8  1 

A-ies'|-clG^ 

A-ges-j-da'mua 

A-gSa-j-la'iis 

A|-e-8Tin'br9-tus 

Ag-e-8ip'9-lis 

Ag-e-sTs'tr^-ta 

A|-e-3i9'tr?i-tu8 

A-gG'tas 

A-gG't9r 

A-|o'tus 

Ag-gc'niis  (aj-e'nys) 
Ag-grain'niG^ 
^g-grl'ncB 
A'gi-as 
Ai'j-da; 
Ag-j-Ia'i.is 
A-gln'nuin 
A'gis 

Ag-la'j-^  4 
Ag-la'j-G  4 
Ag-lfi-9-ni'c9 
Ag-la'9-pG 
Ag-Ia'9-P5? 
Ag-l5i-9-pliG'me 
Ag-la'o-pli6n 
Ag-lji-os'the-nG^ 
Ag-iau'ros 

Ag'Ifi-us,  A.  C.  L.  M. 
Sliarpe. 

Ag-Wuia,K.Py.S.fV. 
Ag-na'li? 
Ag'nj-us 
Ag-nod'j-c6 
Ag-n9-nl'gi 
Ag-non'i-de^ 
Ag-iio'te^ 
Ag-notli'e-tae 
Ag-9-na'li-9,  and 

A-go'ni-ji 
A-go'iie^ 
A-go'nj? 
A-go'nj-us 
A-go'niis 
Ag'9-rfi' 
Ag-o-rac'rj-tus 
Ag-9-rie'a 
Ag-9-ra'ni8 
Ag-9-rau'o  nil 
Ag-o-ras't9-clG:j 
A'gr? 
Agra;'? 
A-gra;'i 
A-gra!'u8 
Ag'rsi-gaa 
A-griu'le 
A-grau'li-9 
A-grOiii'198 
A-grau-9-nI'tie 
A'gre 
A'gre-ef 
A-grS'nl 
A'greusG 
A-grj-a'ne^ 
A-gric'9-'? 
A-gri"ci-us  ] 
Ag-ri-gen-ti'nus 
Ag-ri-geu'tiim 
A-grlii'i-uin 
A-gri'o-dos 
A-gri-o'nj-j 
A-gri'9-pa8 
A-gri'9-pe 
A-gri-bpli'?-|I 
Ag-rip-pG'uni 
Ag-rip-pl'ii?i 
Ag-rjp-pi'niis 
A-grTs'9-P§ 
A'gri-lis 
A-groR'ci-us  1 
A-grtc'tas 
Ag'ro-las 
A'grpn 
A-gro'tas 
A-grot'e-rft 
A-gy'ieus  3  6 
A-!*)l'l? 


^-gyl'le 

^-iyl'leua  6 

^-gyr'rlit  tip 

^-gyr'j-um 

A  gyr'i-us 

A-gyr'tG^ 

A-gy'rus 

A-lia'Ifi 

A-j-dO'neus  6 

A-i'h 

A-5in'y-lus 

A'i-us  Ij9-cu'tj-u8  1 

A'jax 

Al-a-ban'd? 

AI-j-bS.n'di-cus 

Al'j-bia 

Al'9-bu8 

A-laj'?i 

A-Isb'I 

A-liB'sj 

^-iiB'auiB 

A-la;'us 

Al-a-go'nj-? 

A-la'l? 

Al-sil-coin'e-na; 

A-ldl-C9m-e-nG'js 

Al-fil-c6ni'c-nG| 

A-lal-C9-inG'ni-5i 

A-la'lj-gi 

Al-a-ina'nG^ 

Al-a-inan'nl 

A-la'nl 

A-la'nus 

Al'9-re^ 

AI-9-ri'eus 

Ifq-rtc 

Al-j-ro'dj-I 

A-las'to-rG^ 

Al-as-tor'i-dG^ 

Al-a-the'us 

A-la'tlireus  6 

A-lau'die 

A-la'zon 

AI-a-zo'nG^ 

Al-ba'ni 

Al-ba'ni-51 

Al-ba'nns 

Al'ba  Syl'vj-us 

Al-ben'sG^ 

Al-be-ri'cua 

Al'bi-fi  Te-ren'tj-si  1 

Al-bi'cl 

Al-bj-G'tae 

Al-bj-gau'num 

Al-bi'n? 

Albi'iii 

Al-biii'|-us 

Al-bl-n9-va'in.is 

Al-bin-te-mc'lj-ura 

Al-bi'nus 

Al'bi-oii 

Al-bi'9-ne§ 

Al'bj-u8 

Al-bu'cj-u8  1 

Al'bi.i-Ifi 

Al-bu'n? 

Al-bu'ne-? 

Al-bu'tj-us  1 

Al-ciun'^-tua  4 

Al-cie'us 

Al-caiii'e-iie§ 

Al-ca'119'r 

A'-catli'o-e 

Al  catli'9-us 

Al'ce 

Al-ce-do'nj-a 

Al-ce'nor 

AI-ces-i-inar'cl)u8 

Al-ces'j-nius 

Al-ces'te 

Al-ces'tis 

Al'ce-tas 

Al'ciii-das 

Al  cj-bi'a-dej 

Al-ci'dip 

Al-cTd'j-mSs 

Al-cidfi-me'3 

Al-cjdam'i-das 

Al-cj-da'mus 

Al-ci'daa 

A'-cl'de^ 

Al-cid'i-cS 


Al-cid'9-cu8 
A'-cim'?-cliu8 
A'-cini'e-dG 
Al-cim'e-don 
Al-cini'e-ne^ 
Al'c|-mus 
AI-cin'9-G 
Al'cj-nbr 
Al-cin'9-us  J 
Al'cj-nus 
Al-cl'9-pas 
Al'cj-pbron 
Al-cTs'thc-ne 
Al-Cith'o-G 
Alc-nia;'9n 
Alc-mffi-on'i-dffi 
Alc-mc'ii9,  or  -n? 
Al-c6iii'e-niE 
Al'c9-ne 
Al-cy'p-na 
Al-cy'y-ne 
Al-cy'9  neus  6 
AI-cy-on'idG^  1 
Al-du'?i-bi8 
A'le-si 
A-lG'b^s 
A-lG'bi-on 
A-lG'biis 
A-lec'try-on 
A-le'i-us  Cam'pus  3  $ 
Al-e-man'ni 
Al-e-nia'nus 
A-lG'iimn 
Al-e-m6n'i-dG5 
Al-e-inu'^j-i  1 
A'lc-6n 
A-le'ri-j 
A-le'ris 
A-le's? 
A-lG'se 
A-lG'if!-?  1 
A-lG'§i-uni  1 
A-le'§i-us  1 
A-lG'sus 
A-lG'tef 
A  le'the? 
A-lG'tlli-51 
A-lG'tllj-uS 
A-let'i-das 
A-lG'tjs 
Al-e-trj-na'tG^ 
A-lG'trj-uin 
A-le'ti.iin 
A-leu'9-diE 
A-leu'?8 
A'le-u8 
A-lG'v5i8 
Al-ex-ani'e-nus 
Al-ex-Sn'dcr 
Al-ex-aii'dra 
Al-ex-911-drG'si 
Al-ex-an-drl'gi  || 
Al-ez-an' dri-a 
Al-'cx-an'dri-'de^ 
Al-ex-911-dri'n? 
Al-ex-jn-dri'ni.is 
AI-ex-3n-dr6p'9-lis 
AI-ex-a'ii9r 
Al-?x-ar'clius 
A-lux'i-j  1 
Al-ex-l'?i-res 
Al-cx-Tc'a-cus 
A-lcx'j-clG§ 
Al-ex-ic'rj-t55 
A-lex'j-da 
Al-ex-l'nu8 
A-lex'j-o  1 
Al-ex-Tp'pus 
Al-ex-ir'li9-5 
A-Iex'j-us  1 
Al-ffi-ter'n? 
Al-fG'nu8 
^Al'fi-us 
Al'gi-dQm 
Al'gi-dus 
Al-go'nym 
A-lj-ac'mon 
A-lj-ar'tum 
A-lj-ar'tiis 
Al-j-bl'dsi 

Al'i-C18 

A-lj-e'nus 
A-lI'fae  ■ 


Al-i-l;e'l 
Al-j-men'j-dGf 
Al-j-nieii'tys 
A-l'ini'e-nus 
Al-jn-do'j-fi  3 

A-lI'pllcE 

Al-i-pha'nu8 

Al-j-phG'r? 

Al-i-phG'rj-ji 

Al-i-piiG'rys 

Al-jr-ro'th'i-MS 

AUj-son'tj-ji  1 

A-ll'syni 

Al-la'rj-fi 

AllG'di-us 

Al'ii-3  ■ 

Al-lj-G'nys 

Al-ll'f!C 

Al-lj-fa'nus  • 

Al'lj-us 

Al-lob'ro-gCj 

Al'19-brox 

Al-16b'ry-gG:j 

Al-l9-pby'ly3 

Al-lot'ri-|G^ 

Al-lu'tj-us  1 

Al-inC'ne 

Al-nio'pC-§ 

Al-my-r6'de 

A-lo'? 

A-li>'^ 

A-lo'eus  6 

Al-9-i'doe 

Al-o-I'dG^ 

A-l6'js 

A-l6'iie 

A-lo'nis 

Al'9-pc 

A-16p'e-cai 

A-lop'c-ce 

Al-9-p6'ce-j 

A-Ibp'e-ce? 

A-lop-e-C9n-ne''sy3 

A-l6'pj-u8 

A-l6'ru8 

A-lo'tj'-tt  1 

Al-pG'nys 

Al'pef 

Alps 

Al-pliffi'?  3 

Al-jillG'ii 

Al-phe'i-5s  3 

Al-phG'n9r 

Al-phG'nys 

Al-plies-i-b(E'?i 

Al-plies-j-ba-'vs 

Al-phe'y8 

Al-phl'9n 

Al'pl)i-u8 

Al-pl'nya 

Al-po'nys 

Al-sj-e-tl'nys  1 

Al'sj-um  1 

Al-lliic'i^ 

Al-tlia;ni'e-nS|  4 

Al-tliem'c-nG| 

Al-tliG'pys 

Al-ti'nym 

A-luii't|-uin  1 

A-ly-iit'tGs 

Al'y-bai 

Al-y-bi'dsi 

/il-y-csp'.j 

Al-y-ca,''ys 

/\-ly'ni9n 

A-lyp'j-us 

A-ly'piis 

Al-yx-6tli'9-5 

Al-y-zG'9 

A-ly'zeus  6 

A-iiiad'9-cl 

A-iiiad'9-cus 

A-iiia;'?j-9  1 

Ani'ri-*G 

Ain-ril-tlia;'5i 

Alli-ril-tllc'§i 

Ain-al-the'yin 

A-iiia'iia 

A-"ian'j-c» 

A-iiian'i-dGif 

A-ii'iin'li-a  1 

Am-an-ti'n* 

A-ma'nys 


*  ^j'cAinai.  —  Spitzner,  in  his  Greek  Prosody,  ^57,  2.  d.,  seems  to  prefer  .Xschi'- 
■e*,  but  has,  apparently,  no  authority  but  Christodorus,  a  very  late  poet  in  the  An- 
thology.    Aristophanes  makes  the  penult  short. 

t  Jietius,  not  JEUus,  as  the  name  of  the  heretic,  of  the  physician,  and  of  the  Roman 
general  under  Valontinian  II[.  In  Greek,  'Asrt.,{.  The  name  is  misspelt  witli  the 
diphtliong  in  most  editions  of  Gibbon. 

\  Alcimnls.  —  "There  are  no  words  more  frequently  mispronounced,  by  a  mere 
Riiglish  scholar,  than  those  of  this  termination.  3y  such  a  one  we  sometimes  hear 
dicinoils  and  AntinoHs  pronounced  in  three  syllables,  as  if  written  Al-ci-nom  and  Aii- 
ti-iionz,  rhyming  with  rows  ;  but  classical  pronunciation  requires  that  these  vowels 
ehoiild  form  distinct  syllables."  —  Walker. 

*5  Aldus  Campus.  — 


IjC«t  from  this  flying  stood  unreined  (as  once 
Belleroplion,  though  tyom  a  lower  climc). 


Dismounted,  on  th'  Aleian  field  I  fnli, 
Erroneous  there  to  wander,  mid  forlorn. 

Milton's  Par.  Lost,  VII.  17,  cited  Dy  Walker. 


This  may  allude  to  a  supixised  derivation  of  the  word  Jileius  from  aA?/,  a  wandering. 
Compare  Ilom.  //.  VI.  201, — "Htui  h  Kurr  neSiiw  to  'AXfiiov  ulug  dXari). 

II  Alexandria.— \n  the  different  editions  of  Walker's  Key,  this  word  is  generally 
found  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names  with  tlie  accent 
on  the  penultimate — il-rr-an-dri'a ;  but,  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary  of  Scripture  Projiet 
Names,  and  in  both  of  his  Terminational  Vocabularies,  it  stands  with  the  accent  on 
the  antepenultimate — 1l-ez-an'dri-a  ;  and  this,  it  appears,  is  the  pronunciation  to 
which  he  gave  tlie  preference.  In  the  pronunciation  to  Scripture  Proper  Names, 
Perry,  Smart,  and  C.  Taylor  place  the  accent  on  the  ante|)enultimate  —  Al-cx-an'dri-a. 
The  pro|)er  pronunciation,  in  reading  Greek  and  Latin,  is  Al-ex-an-dri'a  i  but,  in 
reading  and  speaking  English,  the  name  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  of  the  modern  city 


PRONUNCIATION   OF   GREEK  AND   LATIN    PROPER  NAMES. 


A-mSr'^-cas 
Ain-5i-r?ri|(i 
Amj-ryn'ct'Qs  6 
Airi-j-ryn'tlij-ji 
Ani-i^ryii'lfiys 
Aiii-»  ry"?j-i>  1 
Am-9'8d'9 
Aiii-»-»8'nu8 
Ain-9-8l'9  * 

^-ina't? 

Am-9'tlie'9 

Am'9-thu8 

^-ma'tj-us  1 

4^-in^x-9iii-pe'v8 

A-niSx-9ii-tI'9 

^-mSx'i-H  1 

A-mix'i-t^ 

Ain-^x-5b'j-I 

Ain-^-zS'niS; 

^-inii'z^ii 

Xm'if-zdn 

Am'(}-z3n3 

Aiiisi-zo'iij-9 

Ani-9-zoii'i-cua 

Am-?  zoii'j-def 

Am-^-zo'iij-uin 

Aiii-st-zo'ni-u9 

Ain-l»sir-va'ISf 

Am-l)Eir-va'lj-j 

i^in-ba'tiB 

Am'bf-iijs 

Ani-bj-9  li'tu; 

Am  bj-a'ni 

Ain-bi-a'num 

Ain-bj-51-tI'iiiini 

Am  bj-bar'e-tl 

Am-bj-ga'tus 

Am-bl'9-fli 

Aiii'bl^-d^ 

Am-bp-lp-gS'rj 

Am-bra'ci-3  1 

Am-brsi-cj-6't8e  1 

Am-bra'ci-us  1 

Am-br6'd?s 

^m-bro'nef 

i^m-bro'f  j-9  1 

Am-bro'^j-us  1 

Xm'brDne 

;^m-bryl'lj3 

Am'bry-6ii,  S. 

Ain-bryVn,  fK  (i.v.) 
Am-bry'si.is 
Am-bi.i-ba'j-tB,  or 

Am-by-ba'j» 
Am'bu-ll 
Am'e-lij^ 
i^-me'lj-Os 
Am-e-na'iiys 
Am-e-nI'dGj 
j\-meii'9-cl55 
Am-e-nd'plijs 
/^-mo'rj-si 
A-mS'ri-aa 
Am-e-rl'nus 
Am-e-ri'9-lgi 
A-mSs'e-lum 
A-iii6s'tr9-tus 
/k-m£8'tri-&8 
A-mj-a'niis 
Am-i-cIiE'ys 
/l-iiil'cljs 
Am-jc-ta;'us 
Arn'i-d?,  M.  Py.  S,  Seh. 

A-ml'dfi,  A.  C.  fV. 
Am'i-los 
Am-j-iiid'ne,  or 

Am-y-mo'n? 
^-min'j-&a 
A-miii'j-ua 
^-mln'9-cl59 
A-mTp'sj-aa  1 
Am-j-ae'n? 
Aini"^j-9  1 
,^-mT"?j-us  1 
Am-i-s5d'9-ru8 
A-ml'si.im 
A-mI'sii3 
Am-j-ter'ni.nn 
Ain-j-tlia'911,  nr 

Am-y-tlii'9n 
Xm-j-tl'iium 
Am-ma'la 
Am-mj-a'niis 
Am-m9-cli5s'to8 
Am-m9-niG'tvi8 
Ain-mo'nja 
Am-mO'nj-9 
Ain-m9-iil'9-ciis 


Ant-m^-nj-a'nys 

y^ni-lllo'llj-I 

Am-1119-nI'tie 

i^in-mS'nj-iia 

jjkm-iii5'thf-9 

Aiii-ii£m'9-nej 

Am'iij-aa 

Am-nl'sua 

Am-iii'tS!} 

Am-<£-bie'vs 

/l-mce'beiia  6 

^-ince'ni^a 

Am-9-iiie'tg8 

Ain-9m-pliar'9-t&8 

A-mbt'iB^ 

Am-pS'lj-us 

Ain'pp-los,  ur  -IQs 

Am-pc-lu'i}j-H  1 

Ani-pli^x-i'tjs 

Am-pl»5'j 

Aiii-phj-9-la'u8 

Am-piil'9'lu8 

i^mphl'j-nax 

Am-plij-ar-j-e'i.im 

Am-phj-ar-j-i'iiu^ 

Am-plij-j-ra'u3 

Amphj-cle'gi 

Aiii-phTc'r5i-tti5 

Ain-pblc'ty-5n  2 

Ain-phjc-ty'9-ne^ 

Am'plij-cus 

Am-pliTd'j-maa 

Am-phj-da'mi.ia 

Am-phid'i-cus 

Am-phid'o-ll 

Am-plij-dro'ini-ji 

Am-plij-^e-nl'? 

Am-phi-ie'iii-a 

Atii-plij-lo'ciij-ua 

Am-plii-locli'j-cum 

Ain-pliil'o'"-chus 

^iii-pliil'y-tu.s 

^ni-pliTiii'a  cliiis 

Am-plnrii'e-38n 

^lll-pllTn';p-lll6 

Am-pliTn'9-ma8 

Am-plil'pn 

Am-piiTp'9-eua 

Alil-pllip'9-'«? 

Am-plnp'9-Iis 

Ain-pliTp'y-rSa 

Ain-plii-ro'tiia 

Aiti-pliTr'o-e 

A>'i-pl>I'sai 

Ami  pliis-bie'nai 

Am-phjs-se'ne 

^m-phis'the-nSj 

Am-plljs-ti'de§ 

^m-phls'tr^i-tua 

Am-phl'si.is 

Ain-phith'e-a 

Am-phj-the-a'tnim 

j^m-pliith'e-mia 

Ain-pliith'9-e 

Am-plij-trl'te 

Ain-phTt'rt.i-5 

A'n-phTt'ry-Sa 

Ain-phit-ry-9-nl'9-dC? 

Alll'pllj-tU8 

Am-plil'ua 
Am-pliot'e-rua 
Am-pli6t-ry-9-nI'9-dC'| 
Am-pliry's98 
Am-phry'siia 
Ain'pi-cua 

Amp'sa-ffsi,  ^.  M.  W. 
Ainp-sa'w?,  K.  Py. 
Amp-sj-gu'r? 
Am-p)9'j-d5| 
Am'py-cua 
A-mii'lj-us 
A-ray'd? 
A-my'cliE 
Am-y-cliB'u8 
A-my'cl?8 
A-my'cle 
Am-y-clI'de? 
Am'y-cua 
Am'y-dSn 
Am-y-m6'n5 
Am-y-ii5m'?-chu8 
Amyii-tl'ai-dC? 
A-inJ  n-tj-a'niis  1 
Ain-yn-t6r'j-d6:j 
Xm-y-rl'cys 
Am'y-ris 
A-mJr'j-us 
Am'y-rjs 
Am-y-thaVn 
Am-y-th9-u'iij-&s 


Am'y-tl8 
/^-nub'9-8l8 
i>-iiab'9-t« 
Aii-i>-cu'9 

Aii-j  c5'um,  or  -cl'f/in 
Aii-f-yhuir'ajs 

All-9-cl£'tl,l8 

^-iiac're-6n,  or 

A-na'cr^-ftn 
An-jc-t6'rj-f 
An  9c-tS'ri-e 
An-9c-ta'rj-Qm 
.^-nac't9-rnm 
An-9-dy-6m'^-n9 
>-lliiil'lij-9 
Xn-ti-4y-r6n'»4ii» 
A-iiagy-ruB 

All-9-I'tJ8 

A-na'iij-Qs 

Aii'(j-ph5 

An-9-phlyB  t^fl 

A-Iia'pj8 

A-nd'pj-us 

A-ni'piia 

A-n,lr'gy-rl 

All  fi«-tii'^j-j  1 

An?s-ta'j(-ili8  1 

A-nat'9-le 

An-j-to'Ij-ua 

A-ii^u'^lij-d&a 

A-nau'r98 

Anlu'rua 

A-iiau'sjs 

All  ;ix-ag'9-i^ 

Ari-^x-Ein'der 

An-fix-aii'drj-def 

Aii-jx-ir'cliu8 

Aii-9x--,ir'e-t5 

An-?x-i;'n9r 

A-nax'j-ils  1 

An-atx-lb'j-j 

An-9X-Ib'i-aa 

An-ax-tc'ra-tej 

A-nax-j-d.i'm\;8 

/l-nsix'!  1.18 

A-nax-j-la'u8 

An-ax-il'i-doS 

A-iiax-j-m^n'd^r 

Aii-flix-im'e-ng^ 

An-six-lpVUs 

An-aix-lp'p:.i8 

Aii-six-Tr'rli9-8 

An-Cie'ua 

An-cj  ll'tSf 

i^n-ca'rj-us 

An-cha'ref 

An-£lia'ri-? 

An-cha'rj-us 

An-clia'te| 

An-ch5iii'9-lii8 

An-^hc-st'te(j 

An-ches'iny8 

An-glii'^-l?' 

An-clil'5i-l6 

An-chi-fi-le'fi 

An-£hi-?-li'ri 

An-clil'?-lus 

An-glij-nio'lj-ua 

An-cliin'9-c 

An-chi'ssi 

An-^lil'ne 

An-clil'sG^ 

An-<;hl"i;i-a  1 

Aii-clij-sl'a-dt:^ 

Aii-chj-sl'to^ 

Aii'jiio-e 

An'clio-r? 

An-gliu'rys 

Aii-ci'le 

An-co'n? 

An'ci.ia  M&r'tj-fia  1 

Aii-cy'le 

Aii-cJ'r^ 

An-cy-ra'nys 

An-cy'rai 

An-cy'r9n 

Aii-dab'9-tte 

Aii-da'n^ 

AiMla'ni-? 

An-dc-ca'9nC5 

Aii-do-ca'vi-a 

An-do-pa'yi.ira 

An-dc'ra 

An-do^'j-<iS8 

An-d6m'?-ti8 

An-dra-'ni^n 

An-dr^-pa'thj-aa 

An-drag'^'tbQa 

An-driig'9-ra8 


An-drim'y-tCij 
Aii-dr9-ii9-d6'n/8 
An'dr9-a8 
An' drew 

Aii-dru'm9n 

Aii'druua  6 

Aii'dri-9 

Ai>-drI'9-C9 

Aii'drj-clua 

An'dri-6n 

An-dru'bi-Q8 

Aii-drv-bO'lua 

An-dr9-cl5'» 

An'dr9-clG!j 

An-dr9-cll'd65 

Au'dr9-cla8,  or 

Aii-drO'olya 
An"-dr9-cy'de5 
Aii-drdd'^-iiiaa 
.^n-drd'di.is 
^n-dro'ge-68 
An-dro'?9-u8 
Aii-drdft'y-niB 
Andro^'y-nua 
An-dr6iii'{i-^h5 
An-dr6in'9-fl)u8 
An-drdiii'^-Qaa 
An-dr5m'e-dgi 
.\ii-dr6iii'e-d5 
Aii-dr6in'5-d5^  {Thuc.) 
An-dr9-ine'dea  ( Plato, 

Ep.) 
An-dr9-ni'cu8  f 
An-drSn'j-dia 
An-dropli'si-^t 
An-drop'9-li8 
An-drds'tlie-nC^ 
An-dre'tj  6h  2 
An-e-lSn'tja 
An-c-m9-ll'{t 
An-e-1119-ri'j 
An-e-inS'sa 
An-c-mu'rj-um 
An-c-r*s'tua 
A-nij't9r 
An'pa-fl 

Aii-e5'Ij-6n 

An'ge-lSa 

An-ge-ro'n^ 

An-gl'le^ 

An-|l"tj-5i  1 

An'glj-? 

An-giii"ti-si  1 

A'ni-9 

A-nj-a'iiiia 

An-jxe'tiia 

^-ni"ci-?i  1 

^-nT"ci-uin  1 

A-nI"ci-ua  GSI'lua  1 

A'nj-6ii 

A'tij-^-ntcV'? 

A-iij-C'riMS 

A-nI'pr9s 

A-nl'pri.ia 

An-i-iie'tiitn 

A'nj-o 

An-j-tbr'gi^ 

A'nj-us 

An'na  C9in'nu'n9 

An-na;'iis 

An-iia'lja 

^n-nT'si-d«e 

Aii-ni-a'nu8 

An'iij-lAl 

An'nj-bi 

An-iil^'e-rTa 

An-nj-cho'rl 

An'nj-us  Sc^p'y-ly 

A-n6'b.is 

An'9-nu8 

An-9-piE'{i 

An-Bj-ba'rj-I 

An-tffi'si 

An-tic'98 

An-tiE-6p'o-II» 

An-ta;'ua 

An-tSpV*' 

An-tal'cj-das 

An-tar'9-dii8 

An-te'9 

Aii-tuc'9-nl8 

An-to'i-u8  3 

An-t<5m'niB 

An-te'n9r 

An-te-iidr'i-d«B 

An-tc-n5r'j-dC^ 

An-t^-ras'tj-lla 

An-ter-l(r6'gj-u§ 

An'i?-r6s 


An'ti!-ru8 

j^ll-tilu'^ 

Aii'thcaa 

Aii'tlie'd9n 

i^n-tJiu'l^ 

Aii'iliv-iiila 

i^ii-the'iii|-u8 

An'tli^-iii6n 

An-tliv'-iii5n'j-de} 

Aii'tli^-muH 

Aii-di^-iiiu'jj-a  1 

An-tlie'n^ 

^n-tlie'ri/8 

Aii'iliC-f 

Ati-tli^M-phS'rj-f 

Aii-tbe8lS'rj-9 

Aii'tlieua  6 

An-tlij-a'nus 

An'tJij-iia 

Aii'tlij-inua 

An'thj-nie 

Aii'tbj-um 

An'tlij-ua 

Aii-tli9-l5'gj-9 

An-tli6'rc;j 

Ali-tiira'rj -J  1 

Aii-tlirup'j-iiug 

Aii-tliro  po-iii9r-phI't« 

Aii-tlir9  p6pti'?-gl 

An-II'gi 

Aii-tj-ri-ni'r?  1 

Aii'lj-aa  1 

Aii-tj-b9C-clii'u8 

Aii-tlc'j-td 

An-tTgli'th9-nS9 

An-ti^-i-nS'lja 

An-tj-cle'? 

An'tj-cles 

An  tj-cli'def 

Aii-tlc'r?  gua 

An-tlc'r^tC? 

An-tTc'y-r? 

Aii-tid'^-m^s 

An-tid'9-niu8 

Aii-ti-<ld'rus 

An-tJd'v  tua 

An-tl^'e-nGs 

An-ti-*e-iil'ti?8,  C. 

All-tj-geii'j-daa,  ^./T. 

L.  M.  S.  Sch.  W.  X 
An-tig'v-na 
An-tig'9-n5 
An-tj-g9-nl'9,  or 

An-fj-go'nj-j 
i^n-tTg'9-iiu8 
An-tTl'e-6ii  . 
An-tj-lib'si-nua 
Aii-tll'9-<;hus 
An-tj-iiiiich'j-d€| 
An-tiiii'a'glius 
An-tim'e-iie? 
An-tj-niiin'j-dSa 
An-tiii'9-5 
All-tUi-9-G'si 
An-tj-ii5p'9  ITa 
An-titi'9-ii9 
An-tl'niiiii 
An-ti-9-cli;'nu8 
An-tj-9-chi'?  ' 
An'ti-Szh 
An-»i'9-clii8 
A'>-tI'9-cIiQ8 
An-ti'9-p9,  or-pfi 
An-tj-S'nia 
Aii-tip'9-roa 
Aii'tj-|  ila 
^n-tlp'j-t^r 
An-tj-pa'trj-9,  or 

An-tj-p?-trl'? 
An-ti-|)^t'rj-da8 
Aii-np'?-trl8 
^n-tIpli'9-nGf 

An-tl|)ll'ii-ti-:J 

Aii-ij-phe'mi,i8 

An-tTph'i-la" 

An-tTpli'i-lu8 

Aii'tj-plioii 

All  tTpli'9-nQ8 

An'tj-phSs 

An'tj-pliua 

An-tIp'9-<lG? 

An-ti-po!'nua 

An-tip'9-l's 

An-tTr'rhj&m 

An-tlr'rli9-d5s 

An-tTs'th^-ne? 

An-iTs'ti-9 

An-ns'lj-aa 

An-tItli'o-u8 


An'ij'fiin  1 

An'tj-uii  1 

^ii-t6iii'(-nef 

An-tA'iij-f 

i^ii-(A'iii-I 

An-t9-ni'nf 

An-tf  nl'ny* 

i^n-tA-iij-Ap  o-lTs 

^n-td'iij-ua 

An'Uf-ny 

j^ii-U)r'i-dC>f 

A-iiu'bja 

Aii-y-li'ni.ia 

Anx-a'nyin 

Anx'j-uH  1 

Aiix'i,i-ru8 

An'y  Dig 

Aii'y-t?,  or  -ta 

Aii'y-tu« 

An-zii'li^ 

A-f-brl'K^ 

A-SI'ljiU 

A '911 

A'9-ne5 

A-<5'iij-j 

A-dii'j-dGf 

A'9-rl8 

A-5'riiB 

A-6'tI 

A-o'ya 

A-pa'1119 

A-pa'mp 

Ap-?-iiiC'j 

Ap-j-me'n? 

Ap-9-1111'9 

Ap-9ii-ch5in'f-n8 

Ap  ;i-tu'rj-9 

Ap-ri-tu'rim 

A-pe-aii'r98 

A-pG-ljo'te? 

A-pel'IciJ 

Ap-cl-lG'ya 

A-(»el'lj-c6n 

Ap-cii-iij-nTc'9-l» 

Ap-en-iii-nl|'9-n> 

Ap-gii-nl'nu8 

Ap-?-rsin-tI'> 

Ap-e-r6'pj-5i 

Ap'p-aas 

Ap'e-sua 

Apli'?-c? 

Aph-.?-cI'ti8 

/^-pha:'^ 

Apli-fi-rG'tus 

ApliV^Os  6 

A-pliup'8j-dii  1 

Aph'(-8aa 

Apli'c-tiE 

A-plie't9r 

A-pliI'dria 

Apli-ne'ym 

Apli-iil'tjs  _ 

Aph-tf-bG'tiis 

A-plirl'cC:* 

Apb-r9-dl"sp-us  1 

Apli-r9-di"sj-ri  1 

Apb-r9dl-!<j-a'nii8  1 

Aph  r9-(ll''!ji  S8l 

Apli-r9-di"?j-uiii  1 

Aph  ro-di't.j 

Apb-ro-dl'to 

Apli-ro-(II-t6p'9-ll8 

Apll-tllI'tC;J 

Apb-llio'iij-Qa 
Apb'y-tc,  M. 

A  phy'tp,  W. 
Aph'y-tia 
A 'pi -9 
A-pj-a'nys 
Apj-ci'tj 
A-pl"cj-u8  I 
A-pld'?-iias 
A-pTd'9-nef 
Ap'j-ii? 
A-pI'9-'« 
A'pj-dn 
A|>-j-8i'9n 
A-pT"ti-a8  1 

A-pBc'9-1'9 
Ap-9-<10'tI,  or 

A-p&IV'I 
A-piic'i  <le;} 
A|>ul-lj-lla'rvi} 
A|)6l-li-iia'ri« 
Ap-nl-liii'i-dC; 
A-pAl'lj-nla 
Ap-ol-lTn'f-U!i 
A-pAI-lj-n5p'9-l1* 
Ap^l-16c'r9-t«f 
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Ap'9l'l6'lli  9 

A-|iAl-l9-llI'y'd(^ 

Ap-9lld'n|-A« 

Ap-vl-IS-lii&'tM 

Ap  9I  lAri'|-da« 

Ap-vl-ISn'i-dC^ 

Ap-vl-ld'nm 

Ap<?Md'ni  a* 

Ap-9Mdpli'9-Def 

Ap^Moili'^-mto 

A-|Wiriy-dn 

Ap-9  lliy'ipa  3 

A-p6'ni-ua 
Ap'9-nii' 
Ap-9-tr^pa>1 
A|>-9<i-tr6'plii-f 
Ap-9-th^-o'sia 
Ap-<)-tWo-s%t  ^ 
Ap  pi'»-dc^ 
Ap-pj-a'ny* 
Ap'j>i-<tii 
Ap'pi-aa 
Ap'pj-a  Vl'9 
,  Ap'pj-I  Kd'rym 
Ap'pi-an 
Ap'iMi-lj 
Ap-pu-le'i-a«  3 
A'prG^ 
A'prj-e^ 
A-pri'l|8 
A'prj-ag 
A-pru-iij-a'nya 
Ap'itf-rus,  M.  S. 

Ap-Ha'ni8,  K. 
Ap-8iii'thj-I 
Ap'sj-iiif 
Ap'g9-ru8 
Ap'te-rj 
Ap'te-rfis 
A|j-u-a'nl 
Ap-u-le'j-j  3 
Ap-y-le'j-aa  3 
A-pa'li-» 

Ap'ii-ia8 

^^-pOa'tj-ua 

Ap'y-rl 

A-<|ua'rj-u8 

A-<|uIc'9-iaa 

Aq'ui-19  (ik'w^-l^) 

Aq-uj-la'rj-j 

Aq-ui-le'j-93 

Aq-u|-ll'n9 

Aq-uj-li'nya 

A-quil'lj-f 

A-quII'lj-as 

Aq'uj-Io 

Aq-uj-lo'lij-f 

Aquj  l9-iilg'(-n9 

A-qut'ii^a 

A-quin'j-ua 

A-quI'nuin 

A-qiil'iiua 

Aq-ui-ta'nj-9 

Aq-iii-taii'j-{-aa 

Aq  iij-ta'liiig 

Aq'iij-tCs  ('ak'w?-t«x) 

Ar-a-bir'cha} 

Ar's-be^  * 

A-ri'bj-j 

A-ra-bj-a'liua 

A-rab'i-cua 

Ar'9-bls 

Ar-9-bri'c» 

Ar'j-bua 

Ar-*-cc'II 

A-tach'nc* 

Ar-a^li-iiC-'f 

Ar-a-cho'^j-?  1 

Ar-?-ch6'l« 

Ar-j-cl»o'tii8 

Ar-stcTl'lym 

Ar-?-c6'^j-I  1 

A-rac'thj-«a 

Ar'j-cua 

Ar-f-rCn'iha* 

Ar'f-dM,  «r  -daa 

A'rc 

Ar-c-tb]Fr'«-« 

Ar-f-pht'f 

Ar'»-rU 

A-ra'lV,  'r  -rvB,^ML 

Ar'f-rua,  river. 

Ar-y-te'ya 

A  -ri'lna 

A-r&u'ri-«&s 

A-ra'vua 

Ar-M-£'nv« 

A-itx'Cf 


te  properly  pronounced  M-ei-an' dri-a.  Mr.  Carr  jvonouncea  the  name  of  the  ancient  I  f  .Androniitus.  —  In  the  trairedy  of  Titus  .^ndronicus,  XHcribed  toShiik(>«pe«re,lliis 
eity  M-ex-an-dri' a,  and  tlie  name  of  tlie  mother  of  tlie  lieretic  Epiphanes,  .ai-ez-  word  ia  uniformly  accented  on  the  antepenultimate.  For  tJiia,  however,  iliero  ia  no 
m'dri-a.  clasaical  authority. 

*  Amoifi'a.  —  Bo    Anthon,   Carr,   Freuiid,   Klotz,    5'ullor,    Pauly,   and    Scholler.         \  AHtifrenidni!.  —  The  i)oniilt  is  made  long  by  Anaxandrides  (ii> -f/A^n.  Lib.  IV.  p. 
Smith  and  Wallcor  accent  tlie  ante|>oiiultiiiin>n  ;  but  Strnbo,  who  was  born  in  thia     131,  b.),  and  by  I.m>nidaa  of  Tarentum  (Bninck'a  .4n4|/.  I.230X     The  word,  bow* Wt 
place,  writi's  the  word  'Apaana,  and  the  form    'Kpaain  is  lound,  apparently,  only  in     ia  uaually  written  in  Greek  Wvri}  trifim,  not  ' \¥Tiyt»ii6iii. 
very  late  authors.  I      ^  •dpoikeosia.  —  9ee -4;»*tA«««u  in  the  Dictionary. 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF    GREEK   AND   LATIN    PROPER  NAMES. 


Rr'b9-ce?,  C.  Cr.  Fr.  K. 
M.  Py.  Sch. 
Ar-ba'c"6§,  Jl. 
Ar-ba'ce^,  or 
'  Xr'b?-c6^,  fV.* 
Ar'ba-cus 

Ar-be'lj,  ond  Ar'be-ljf 
Ar-b:-'lus 
Ar'bi-teV 

Ar-boc'gi-l?,  K. 

'  Ar-l)o-ca'l?,  If.  (i.v.) 

Ar-bo'ii? 

Ar-bo'rj-us 

Ar-bus'cu-lji 

Ar'c?-de9 

Ar-ca'di-51 

Ar-ca'dj-us 

Ar-cii'imin 

Ar-ca'thj-as 

Ar-ce'o-phSn 

Ar-ces'i-las 

Ar-ces-i-la'ijS 

Ar-ce'^ji-us  1 

Ar-cliuj'a 

Ar-ch;e'?-nix 

Ar-cliiB-at'j-dais 

Ar-ch<B-8p'9-H8 

Ar-chag'?-tliu8 

Ar-chan'der 

A  r-c  h?n-d  rop'o-lis 

Ar-chan'drps 

Ar'che 

Ar-clie-bu'lus 

Ar-clied'j-cu3 

Ar-£he*'e-tSf 

A  r-che-la'js 

Ar-^lie-la'us 

Ar-chgm'fi-jhas 

Ar-chgm'9-ru3 

Ar-chep'9-ljs 

A  r-c  he  p-tol '  e -mus 

Ar-ghes'trsi-t? 

Ar-clies'trj-tiis 

Ar-che-ti'mys 

Ar-cliS'tj-fis  1 

Ar'clij-? 

Ar'clij-as 

Ar-clij-bl'fi-def 

Ar-chib'j-us 

Ar-chi-bu'lus 

Ar-cliid'9-ma3 

Ar-clij-da'inj-fi,  or 
Al'-clii-dj-ml'j 

Ar-cliT-da'inyS  X 

Ar'clii-das 

Ar-chi-dein'i-de^ 

Ar-clij-dG'mus 

Ar-ghi-de'us 

Ar-chid'j-ce 

Ar-ciild'j-um 

Ar-clij-gal'lua 

Ar-cliTS'e-n6s 

Ar-eliir'9-clius 

Ar-clij-mG'def 

Ar  chj-ine'lus 

^r-chl'nus  ' 

Ar-clij-pel'fi-gug 

Ar-chlp'9-li3 

Ar-cli.p'pe 

Ar-chit'e-l5j 

Ar-ghi'tis 

Ar-chon'i-d5^ 

Ar-cliSn'tej 

Ar'chy-lu8 

Ar-c)iy't?3 

Ar-cit'e-n6nf 

Ar-C9-bri'cai 

Ar-co-brl'g?* 

Ar-C9n-ne'sus 

A  c-tl'nus 

Ar  ■  tdpli'y-lax  * 

Arc  tu'rus 

Ar'da  lus 

Ar-da  nj-si 

Ar-da!f  a'nus 

Ar'de-? 

Ar-dg-a'tef 

Ar-di-a;'i 

Ar'di-cC-^ 

Ar'(l?-n5 

Ar-do'rie-? 

^r-du-I'ne 


Ar-dy-en's6f 

A-re'? 

A-re-a^'j-dje 

A're-58 

A-r5'g9n 

A-reg'9-nia 

A-re-itli'9-u8 

Ar'e-Ias 

Ar-e-Iii'te 

Ar-e-la'tum 

Ar-e-la'tus 

A-rel'li-us 

Ar-e-mor'j-cj 

A-re'nfi 

Ar-e-na'cuin,  Fr.  K.Py. 
A-rcn'^-cvim,.S.F.  W. 

A-re'iiie 

^-rE'iie 

A-re-op-ti-^l'tae 

A-re-5p'5i-gus 

A-r5'9S 

A're? 

Ar'e-sas 

A-res'tOB 

A-res'tha-nSs,  l¥.(\.\.) 

Ar-es-tha'njis,  Py. 
*Ar-es-tor'i-de^ 
Ar'e-tj 
Ar-e-ti-e'us 
Ar-e-ta'(ie3 
Ar-e-taph'i-1? 
Ar'e-tas 

A-re'te,  and  Ar'e-tg 
Ar'e-te^ 
Ar'e-thas 
Ar'e-thon 
Ar-e-tliu's? 
Ar-e-tliQ'sjs 
Ar-9-thu'^j-us  1 
A-re'tj-as  1 
Ar-e-ti'nl 
Ar-e-tl'nuin 
Ar-e-ti'nus 
A-re'tj-us  1 
Ar-e-tul'lfi 
A-re'tus 
A'reus  (b.)  6 
A-re'u8  (a.) 
Ar'e-vj 
A-rev'a-cI 
Ar-gt'us 
Ar'ga-lus 
Ar-gfin-tho'nfi 
Ar-gan-tlio'nj-us 
Ar-gar'i-cus 
Ar'^B 
Ar-^d'a 
Ar-*3-5'tIia3 
Ar-43'I 
Ar  *jii'num 
Ar-^an-riu'sfi 
Ar-*.in-ta'ri-us 
Ar-^eii'te-us 
Ar-^en-ti'nj 
Ar-*en-t9-ra'tum 
Ar'ge? 
Ar-ges'tef 
^r-^es'tr?-tu8 
Ar-§3'us 
Ar'^I 
Ar-^I'si 
Ar'^!-a8 
Ar-^I"ci-us  1 
Ar-*il-e-6'njs 
Ar-^i-le'tuin 
Ar-|;irj-u8 
Xr'^i-lus 
^r  j>rniis 
Ar-*j-nu'sEB 
Ar-^i'o-p5 
Ar-gi-plion'te§ 
Ar-^ip-pcE'i 
Ar-^ith'e-ai 
Ar'*i-ijs,  and  Ar-gi'u8 
Ar-^I'vai 
Ar-ii'vl 
Ar'ilBe^ 
Ar-go'd? 
Ar-gol'i-cus 
Ar'go-lis 
Ar-go-nlu'tiB 
Ar-go'us 


Ar-gu'r? 

Ar-^yii'njs 

Ar-gyn'nus 

Ar'^y-r? 

Ar-^-r&s'pj-de? 

Ar'^y-re 

Ar-gy-ri'nl 

Ar-^y-rip'psi,  or 

Ar-gyr'i-p? 
A  r-fty-rop'9-lis 
Ar'|y-ru8 
A'ri-9,  or  A-ri'? 
A-rj-ad'n? ' 
A-rj-iid'ne 
A-ri-ie'ys 
A-ri-ain'e-ne§ 
A-ri-ain'nS^ 
A-rj-a'n? 

A-rj-a'ni,  or  A-rj-e'iiI 
A-rj-all'tfiS 
A-rj-a'nus 
A-rj-ar-ai-the'j 
A-rj-a-ra'thej 
A-ri'fis 

A-ri-as'in§-nus 
Ar'i-bffi 
Ar-i-bffi'iis 
Ar'i-be§ 
A-ri"ci-gi  1 
Ar-j-ci'ngi 
Ar-i-ci'nu8 
Ar-j-da;'us 
Ar-j-do'ljs 
A-ri-e'ni 
A-rj-e'njs 
A'n-e^ 

A-ri'e-tl8,  Fron? 
Ar-i-g!B'uin 
Ar-jg-no'tus 
A'rj-I,  or  A-rl'i 
Ar'i-msi 
Ar-i-nias'p5i 
Ar-j-iniis'pl 
Ar-i-inas'pj-St8 
Ar  i-mas'pus 
Ar-j-nias'thie 
Ar-i-insi-thg'^i 
Ar-j-ma'ze? 
Ar'i-ini 
A-riin'i-nuni 
A-rini'i-nus 
Ar-jin-phae'i 
Ar'i-mus 
Ar'i-ne^ 
Ar-jii-tliiB'us 
A-rj-p-bgr-za'nej 
A-ri-9-inan'def 
A-ri-9-mar'dy8 
A-ri-9-ine'de5 
A-rl'9n 
A-n-9-vTs'tus 
Ar-j-pe'tlie? 
Ar'i-phroii 
Ar-js-tffin'e-tu3  4 
Ar-is-ta;'um 
Ar-i8-ta;'us 
Ar-is-tag'9-r? 
Ar-is-tag'c-ras 
Ar-i8-taii'd?r   . 
Ar-js-tan'drys 
Ar-is-tir'che 
Ar-i8-tar'chii8 
Ar-js-t?i-za'n5f 
A-ris'te-as 
A-ris'te-ra; 
A-rls'teus  6 
A-ris'the-nef 
A-rls'tj-as 

Ar-is-ti'bus,  W,  (i.  v.) 
Ar-is-ti'de^ 
A-rls'ti-bn 
Ar-|8-tip'pu8 
A-ri8'ti-u8 
Ar-)8-t9-bu'lsi 
Ar-js-t9-bu'Iu8 
Ar-j8-t9-cle'ti 
A-ris'to-cle? 
Ar-!s-t9-cli'dfia 
Ar-i8-to-clI'de^ 
Ar-i8-toc'ra-te5 
Ar-js-to'cre-on 
Ar-js-toc'rj-tus 


Ar-|s-t9-da'in9 

Ar-js  t9-de'niu8 

Ar-i8-t6d'i-cu8 

Ar-i8-to*'e-n5^ 

Ar-is-t9-^i't9n 

Aris-t9-ra'us 

Ar-js- tol'9-cliu8 

Ar-js- toin'^i^he 

Ar-js-toui'j-chus 

Ar-js-to-ine'de^ 

Ar-js-tom'e-don 

Ar-js-t6ni'^ne§ 

Ar-is-t9-nau'UB 

Ar-!s-t9-ni'cii3 

Ar-js-t6n'j-de§ 

Ar-js-ton'9-u8 

A-rls'to-nus 

Ar-js-t6n'y-inu8 

Ar-is-topli'9-n6f 

Ar-js-topii'j-ll 

Ar-js-to-phil'j-def 

Ar-is-topli'j-lus 

Ar-is-t9-phoii'teij 

Ar-js-t9-pliy'll 

A-ris't9-plion 

Ar-)8-ior'j-d6f 

Ar-js-tot'§-le^ 

Ar'is-tS-tle 

Ar-js-t9-tl'mu8 

Ar-J8-tox'e-nus 

Ar-js-tjl'lys 

A'rj-us,  or  ^-ri'iis^ 

Ar'ine-ne 

Ar-inG'nj-5 

Ar-iiiG'nj-us 

Ar-iiien-ta'rj-u3 

Ar-injl-la'tus 

Ar-nij-lus'irj-um 

Ar-niln'j-us 

Ar-ni6r'j-ci 

Ar-nios'a-t{i,  C.  Fr.  K. 

■  PV- 

Ar-m9-8a't9,  M. 
Ar-nios'9-t5i 
Ar-ino'zgn 
Ar'ne-ffi 
Xr-iii-en'8e5 
Ar-no'bi-us 
Ar'o-?,  or  Ar'9-S 
A-ro'ina,  and  ArV-ni? 
A-r6m'9-tfi 
A-roni'j-tum 
Ar'9-sis 
Ar-pa'ni 
Ar-pi'ii?s 
j^r-pl'num 
Arqui''tj-u8  1 
Ar'qui-tus 
Ar-rj-iio'iisi 
Ar-r5i-chi'9n 
Ar-ra.''i 
Ar-rhj-boe'us 
Ar-rhi-da;'ii8 
Ar-re'ghi 
Ar-re'tj-um  1 
Ar'rj-si 
Ar-rj-a'nus 
Ar'ri-an 
Ar'ri-iis 
Ar-ruu'tj-us  1 
Ar-sa'bej 

Ar'sji-ce?,  Jl.  C.  Cr.  Fr. 
K.  L.  M.  Sch. 

Ar-sa'cE?,  S. 

Ar-sa'ceij,  or 
Ar'851-ce^,  W.  II 
Ar-sa'cj-?  1 
Ar-sa^'j-diB 
Ar-sam'e-nef 
Ar-sa'm6? 
Ar-sain'c-t5? 
Ar-sa-nios'j-ta,    Ji.    C. 

Py- 

Ar-sa-in9-sa'tsi,  K.  M. 
W. 
Ar-sa-mBs'p-t? 
Ar-sa'ne^ 
Ar-sa'li!-a8 
Ar-8£'n5[ 
Ar-se-na'rj-si 
Ar-sG'nj-us 
Ar'se^ 


i\r-se's5i 

Ar'8i-9  1 

Ar-sj-die'us 

Ar-sln'9-e 

Ar-sl'tef 

Ar-t^-ba'ni.is 

-Ir-tj-b^-za'ne^ 

Ar-t?-ba'zu8 

Ar'tfi-bri 

Ar-tii-bri'tse 

Ar-t?-cffi'93 

Ar-tg-ciE'nj 

Ar't9-ce 

Ar-tj-cS'nsi 

^r-ta'cj-a  1 

Ar-ta'ciS  1 

Ar-tffi'i' 

Ar-t9-|;e'r?,  or -rte 

Ar-t9-fer'se§ 

Ar-Iaiu'e-ne§ 

Ar'tH-iiio 

Ar-ta'ne§ 

Ar-ta'iiiis 

Ar-t?-6'zus 

Ar-tfi-pa'nus 

Ar-t5i-pher'nef 

Ar-ta'tus 

Ar-t^-vas'de^ 

Ar-t^Ji^ls'si-t? 

Ar-tax'ji-t^ 

Ar-tfi^-erx'ef 

Ar-tax'j-as  1 

jir-t9-yc't5f 

Ar-tPi-yn'te^ 

Ar'te-iiias 

Ar-tein'ba-re?  IT 

Ar-t6in-j-d6'ru8 

Ar'te-inls 

Ar-te-ini"§j-a  1 

Ar-te-niT"^j-uin  1 

Ar-te-ml'tsi 

Ar'te  nion 

Ar-te-ino'n? 

Ar-to'na 

Arth'iiij-iis 

i\r-tTiii'pa-sj 

Ar-t9-bar-za'n65 

Ar-I6'cf^ 

Ar-tocli'mej 

Ar-to'hji 

Ar-to'iij-u8 

Ar-tCn'te§ 

Ar-to'ri-us 

Ar-t9-tro'gu8 

Ar-tox'ji-rC^ 

Ar-tu'rj-us 

Ar-tyb'j-ii8 

Ar-ty'nt^ 

Ar-tjn'j-? 

Ar-tys-to'njt 

Ar'u-jc 

A-ru'cT 

Aru-C'rjs 

Ar-ii-lc'nus 

A-ruii'ti-us  1 

Ar-u-pi'nuiii 

Ar  u-pi'nus 

A-ru-?i  a'nus  I 

Ar-u-si'iil 

Ar-Va'le§ 

Ar-vl'na 

Ar-vir'a-gus 

Ar-vi"^i-uiii  I 

Ar-vi'sus 

Arx'9  tEi 

A-ry-aii'de^ 

Ar'y-bas 

A-ry-G'iijs 

Ar-yp-ta''u8 

A-r^x'a-t? 

Ar-z^-nu'ne 

As-bsi-mc'si 

As-bes'tiE 

As'bo-lus 

As-b5'ti.is 

As-bu'tC? 

A»  bys'ta! 

As-by'te 

As-cal'ii-bus 

As-cal'fi-phu8 

As'cri-15il 

As-ca'nj-? 


^s-ca'ni-Bs 

A8'c?-rus 

As'ghe-tSs 

As'che-tus 

Aa-ghe'um 

As-cj-blir'^j-uin 

A8'cj-I  1 

As-cle-pj-e'gi 

As-cle-pi'9-dSs 

As-cle-pj-9-do'riiS 

A8-cIe-pi-od'9-tus 

As-cle'pj-us 

Aa-cle-ta'rj-on 

As-c6'lj-9 

As-co'nj-us  La'b?-5 

Aa'cu-liini 

As'di-u-bal 

A'se-a 

A-sel'lj-o 

A-se'u8 

A'si-51'l 

A-sj-ag'e-ne§  1 

A-sj-at'j-cus  1 

A-si'do 

A-sI'l^s 

A-8l'lu8 

As'j-n? 
As-j-na'ri-j 
As-j-na'rj-fis 
As'j-ne 
As'j-ne§ 
A-sin'i-us 
A-si"^j-um  1 
A'sj-us  1 
As-na'us 
A-s6'plijs 
A-so'pj-? 
As-9-pI'Fi-def 
A-so'pjs 
A-so'pj-us 
A-so'|)98 
A-so'pus 
As-i)a-b6't9 
As-pal-j-tlli'9 
As-pal'9-tli6s 
As'p?-lis 
As-pani'i-thr6? 
As-pa-ra'^i-uin 
As-pa'§i-5i  1 
As-pa-sT'ru8 
As-pa'sj-us  1 
As-i^s'tes 
As-pa-tlii'ne? 
As-pa-tlil'sjs 
A8-phsil-tI'te§ 
As-ple'd9n 
As-po-re'iius 
As-pre'n?s 
As-i)ijr-|j-a'nl 
As-sa-bi'nu8 
As-sa-ca'iii,  or  -ce'iii 
A8-sa*'e-tG? 
As-sar'9-cus 
As-se'rj 
As-se-ri'ni 
As  se'sus 
As-s6'runi 
As-su-e'rus 
As-su'r«e 
As-S)r'j-5t 
■  As-tab'9-ra8 
As-t^-ce'ni 
As-ta^'j-de^ 
As't^-cus 
As-tfi-^5'nl 
As'ta-pa 
As-ta'plij-um 
As't^-pus 
As-tcre-bS 
As-tel'e-phus 
As-te'ri-51 
As-luri-e 
As-te'rj-on 
As'tc-ris 
As-tfi'rj-us 
As-te-ro'dj-j 
As-tar-9-p<E'u8 
As-ter'o-pe 
As-ter-o-ije'si 
As-te-ril'^i-us  1 
As-tl'gi 
As'tj-lus 


j^s-tin'9-'»S 

As-ti'9-cliu8 

As'to-iiil 

As-trab'fi-cQs 

As-tra;'9 

As-trifi'us 

As-traiiri-psy'ghyB 

As'treuB  6 

As'tu-r?i 

As'tu-re^ 

As-tu'rj-j 

As-tu'rj-cfi 

As-tu'ri-cus 

As-ty'ri'-*e 

As-ty'fi-ge^ 

As-ty'9-liSs 

As-ty'?-iiax 

As-ty-cra-tS'51,  or  -li'jk 

As-tjJd'j-nias 

As-ty-d^i-rnl'si        * 

As-tjI'j-dGf 

As'ty-los,  and  ^s-tj'ly* 

As-ty-ine'de§ 

As-tyni-e-du'sj 

As-tyii'o-niG 

As-tjii'9-mu3 

As-tyu'o-us 

As-tyV-ghe 

As-ty-9-£lii'5i 

As-ty'o-clius 

As-ty-pa-lcu'jt 

As-ljph'j-lu8 

As'ty-ra 

As'ty-ron 

As'y-chls 

4^-sy'liis 

A-sy'lus 

A-sjn'crj-tus 

A-tab'u-lus 

A-tab'y-rTs 

At-a-by-rl'te 

At-a-bJr'j-Om 

At'a-cG 

At-a  ci'nns,  Var'ro 

At-a-lan'l9 

At-a-laii-tl'gdef 

At-a-l^'d? 

At-$i-ran'teij 

At-ar-bG'clijs 

A-tar'ga-tTs 

A-tar'ne-a 

A-tar'iieus  6 

At-^r-lil'te? 

A'te 

A-tG'i-us3 

A-tG')ifi,  or  -ne 

At-e-n9-ma'rus,  W 

■(i.v.) 
A-ter'ga-tiB 
A-te'rj-us 
A-te-rj-a'nus 
Atli-a-uia'iiC^ 
Atll-a-iiia'nj-?i 
Atb-a-iiiu'iiis 
Ath-^-in^ii-ti'j-  def 
Atli'a-mas 
A-tlraJi-9-ri'cu8 
..^-than'q.-rtc 
Atb-9-iia'§i-us  1 
A-tlian'j-ti 
Atl)'j-nls 
A'the-5s 
A-thb'n? 
^-tliG'nffi 
Atli-e-nib'?i 
Atli-e-njf'um 
Ath-e-naj'iis 
A-tbe-nj-en'sjs 
Ath-e-iiag'9-r4s 
Ath-e-na'js 
A-tliG'iie 
A-the'iij-5n 
A-tlieii'9-clG? 
A-theno-do'ri.m 
Alh-e-iitg  e-nef 
Alh'es  s 
Atii'lVbTs 
Atli'nio-iiura 
A-tho'ns 
Atli'ri-bTs 
Atli-rul'l? 
Atlijm'br? 


*  .^rhaces.  —  "  Lempriere,  Gnuldinan,  Gesiier,  and  Littleton  accent  tliis  word  on 
tlie  tirst  syllable,  but  Ainsworth  and  Holyoke  on  the  second  ;  and  this  is  so  much 
more  agreeable  to  an  Englisli  ear,  that  I  should  prefer  it."  —  Walker.  —  Compare 
Arsace.s  and  Pkarnaces. 

t  Arbda.  —  "  Arbela,  tile  city  of  Assyria  where  tlie  decisive  battle  was  fought 
between  Alexander  and  Darius,  and  the  city  in  Palestine  of  that  name,  have  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate  ;  but  Arhela,  a  town  in  Sicily,  has  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate syllable."  —  Walker. 

A  line  of  Siliiis  Italiciis  (xiv.  272)  has  been  cited  in  proof  that  the  penult  of  the 
Sicilian  Arbela  is  long;  but  the  word  Arbela  there  is  only  a  conjectural  emendation. 
Stephanas  Byzantius  and  Suidas  eive  the  Greek  name  of  the  place  in  Sicily  as  'A/y/JcAij 
or  'A'l'iiXni, 

X  Archida'mus.  —  Walker,  in  his  note  on  this  word,  strangely  confounds  the  Greek 
terminations  damns  and  ilaman.  In  the  former,  which  represents  the  Doric  (io/ioj  for 
ifJI^oi,  "people,"  the  penultimate  vowel  is  long  ;  in  the  latter,  derived  from  Aiifidi,<,  "  to 


tame,  to  subdue,"  it  is  short,  as  in  Alcid'amas,  Polyd'amas.  Walker  repeats  this  nii'!- 
take  in  his  Terminational  Vocabulary,  accenting  all  the  words  which  end  in  damus 
on  the  antepenultimate. 

»S  Arius.  —  The  name  of  the  celebrated  heretic  is  written  "Apnni  in  Greek  ;  but  it 
m;iy  be  regarded  as  Anglicized.  Prudentius,  moreover,  makes  the  penult  short,  Psy- 
ckom.  794.  As  the  name  of  a  riser,  the  quantity  of  the  penult  is  doubtful.  Strabi) 
and  Polybius  write  the  word"Ap(f>f  ;  Arrian  \\a.s"Apeioi. 

II  Arsaccs.  — "  Gouldman,  Lempriere,  Holyoke,  and  Labbe  accent  this  word  on 
the  first  syllable,  and,  unquestionably,  not  without  classical  authority  ;  but  Ainsworth, 
and  a  still  greater  authority,  general  usage,  have,  in  my  opinion,  determined  the 
accent  of  this  word  on  the  second  syllalile."  —  Wai^ker. 

Lucan  and  Martial  make  tlie  a  of  the  second  syllable  short  in  the  derivatives,  a.* 
Arsacides,  Ar.sacia.  —  iSee  Arbncfs. 

IT  Artcin'barcs.  —  Walker  pronounces  the  word  Ariemba'res ;  but  the  ,;euult  \i 
short  in  ^schyliis,  Pers.  302. 
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Ath'y-rSs 

A  ti-9  I 

A-tid'iSuB 

A-i(l'i-# 

A  tll-j-cl'nva 

A-ill'i-as 

At-i-iue'tyia 

A-tI'ii» 

A-ti'njs 

A-tIn'i-9 

At-jn-ta'nuf 

A'•^-tt«  } 

Ac-l^ti-tS'?,  or  -tl'(> 

At-Ialn'tiJ^ 

At-ljn-te'us 

At-Ian'tj-cuiJ 

At-l^n-tlVde^ 

^t-lan'tj-de^ 

^t-lan'tj-as  1 

At'in9-nl 

At'rj-cS^ 

A-tra^'j-dSf 

At'rji-cls 

At-rsi-ml'tcB 

At-rji-inyt'ti-uin  2 

At-r?-tl'iius 

At  r^-pS^ 

A-treb'ai-t59,  or  -tl,  A. 

F.   Fr.  K.  M.  Pij. 

S.  Sck. 
At-re-ba'te|,  C.  L.  JV. 
A-tr«'nl 
A'treus  (n.)  6 
A-tr5'us  (tt.) 
A-tri'dj 
J^-trI'diB 
A-trI'def 
At-rj-m5'tys 
A-tro'nj-ud 
At-r9-p9-tj'n9 
At-r9-pj-t5'nl 
A-trSp'j-tej 
At-rij-pa'ti-fi  1 
A-tr3p'si-tu8 
At'r9-p3s 

At't!l-gUS 

^t-ta.c'Q-rie,  or  -ri 

At-t^-gi'nus 

At-tst-li'^  ■ 

At-ti-lj-a'tfi,  or  -te^ 

i^t-ta-lj-6'tsi,  or  -tes 

At'tEi-lus 

At-tgg'u-9 

^t-t5'i-u8  Cap'j-to 

At'te^ 

At-ti-a'n^s 

At'ti-cj 

At-ti-cirifi 

At'tj-ciis 

^t-t;d-ia't53 

At  ti-lj 

>lt-til-j-a'lHf8 

At-tilj-us 

At-tl'njs 

At'tj-us 

At-tu'dj 

At-ta'ifi-5i  1 

At-u-;it'i-cl 

At'u-lu 

At  u-rus 

A-ta'ssi 

A-tj'ri-dB 

A-tj'ii'nj-us 

Au^lli't:E 

Au-ghi'tej 

Au'ghi.is 

Auc'tus 

Au-de'nj 

Au-den'tj-us 

Au-do'le-on 

Au-f«'j-i  A'qugi  3 

Au-fl-du'iia 

Au-ftd'i-H 

AU-fld'i-US 

Au'fj-dus 

Au-O-lii'nsi 

A(i-i|-lG'nu3 

Au'gsi,  aiul  Aii'ge 

Au'g?i-ru8 

Au-^G'? 

Au-^G'ie 

Au-go'jts,  onrf  Au'ge-&s 

Aa-gS'ys 

Au-gl'il9 

A\i'|i-lx 
Aa-|i'n\i3 
Au'gu-r5f 
All  gyi-rl  nifa 


Au-giia't? 
Au-gii8-ta'lj-9 
Au'gim-tl'ni.is 
^^u-git.i'tiae, 
Aa-^il-H'tin,  «r 

Jus' tin.  * 
Au-gus-to-lirl'g? 
Au-gQS't9'du'uuin 
Au-gus-i(^ni5m'9-tuni 
Au-gus'tiJi-liia 
Au-gQs'ti^8 
Au-lfis'  15^ 
Au-le't6iJ 

Au'ljs 
Au-l9-cr5'n9 

Au'll?!! 

Aii-lo'nj-ua 

Au'lys 

Au'n^s 

Au-rji-nl'tjs 

Au'r^s 

Au-ra'sj-tta  1 

An-rS'lj-?i 

Au-rd-Ij-a'nyi8 

Au-rS'li-an 

Au-re'lj-Qs 

Au-re'9-lu8 

All-rl'gsi 

Aii-rin'j-si 

Au'ri-us 

An-ro'rat 

Au-run'c? 

Au-ruii'ce 

Au-run-CH-le'j-?  3 

Au-raii-cu-lo'i-us  3 

Aiis-clil'sie 

Aus'ci 

Au'8?r 

Au'se-ris 

Au'se? 

Au-se-ta'nl 

Au-si'tiB 

Au'egn 

All'so-llu^ 
Au-s5'ni  St 
Au-son'j-diB 
Au-so'nj-us 
Au'spi-cGs 
Aus-t9-gd'n? 
Aus'ter 
Aus-t5'fi-)Sn  I 
Aus-tra'ljs 
Aus-trt'nus 
Au-t^-nt'tja 
Au-ta-rj-a'taB 
Au-tiir'j-tus 
Au-t5-?i-9-da'ryin  1 
Au-tG'iji-dn  1 
Au-t9-bu'lus 
Au-toc'5i-nC§ 
Au-tSch'tlio-ne? 
Au't(?*clG:J 
Au-tSc'rj-tG^ 
Au-t9-cro'ne 
Au-tol'e-mus 
Au-to'le-on 
Au-tol'9-la: 
Au-tol'9-le8 
Au-tol'y-cus 
Au-tom'j-te 
Au-t5in'§-d5n 
Au-t9-niG-du'89 
Au-toiii'e-iiG^ 
Au-t5iu'9-li 
Au-tou'p-e 
Au-ton'9-ua 
Au-tBph-rfi-da'te? 
Au'trj-cuin,  F.  M.  Py. 
Au-trl'ciim,  C.  /..  W. 

Au-trig'9-nG? 
Au-tu'rjL 
Aujf-e'^j-jL  1 
Aux'i-inon 
Au^-u'ni? 

A-var'i-cum,  Jl.  F.  Fr. 
K.  M.  Py.  Sch. 
Av-ji-rl'ci.iin,  C.  L.  W. 
i^-var'j-ci.i8 
AvVsC^ 
A-ve'j-9  3 
Av'e-Hs 
A-vg'nj-B 
A-veii'lj-cuin 
Av-en-ti"'uu8 
A-vi-a'iius ' 
A-vTd-i-S'nys 
-^-vjd'j-fis 


A-vj-K'nim 
^-Vl'9-l9 
A-vl-tj-a'iivH  1 

A-VI'tl.lS 

A'vi-Oin 
Ax'^-nQs 
i^j-I'e-rSs 
A^-I'9-chus 

Ax-i-o-nrci.iB  I 
Ax-jO'tu!  1 
Ax-;-<S'tli§-9  I 
Ax'j-us  1 
AxVn* 

A^-6'ne?,  peorple. 
Ax'9-nG^,  tablets. 

Ax'y  lu8,  country. 
i^f-y'lu8,  man. 
^-zain'9-r? 
j^-za'nl 

A'zeus  6 

i^-zI'dSf 

^-zl'lja 

^-zl'r(8 

Az'9-nax 

^-zO'rys 

A-z6'tu8 


B. 


B?-bTl'i-u8 

Bab'i-lus 

Ba'brj-us 

Bib'y-lo 

Bab'y-loii 

Bab-y-lo'nj-gi 

Bdb-y-Io'nj-I 

Bfi-bjft'jt-cS 

B5c-?-ba'sy8 

Bic'c9-rj 

Bac'cliiB 

Bac-cha'njl 

Bac'^ha-iM 

Bac-ghj-nu'lj-st 

B^c-^han'tG? 

B9c-cliG'u8 

Baic-glll'^-daj 

Bac-chi'd»s 

Bgic'gbi-dGf 

B?c-chl'um 

B?c-clii'us,  author. 

Bac'clij-ds  fin  Hor.) 

Bsic-cliyl'i-aGf 

Bac'ghy-lua 

Bfi-cS'njs 

Ba-chi-a'rj-Bs 

BacV^'S 

Bac'trj-? 

Bic-trj-a'nst 

Bac-tri-a'ni 

B.ic-y-a'tie 

Bj-cun'Ij-us  1 

Bad'fi-cjt 

B?-di'fi,  or  Ba'dj-9 

Ba'dj-us 

Bad-u-hSii'ntB 

BaD'bj-us 

Bicc'u-l?i  4 

B;i'^'y-1?  4 

Bin-th6'r9n 

Bx't'j-cfi  4 

Ba!t'j-cus  4 

BiE'tjS 

Ba!'t9n 
Biut'y-lo 
Ba;-tu'ri-gi 
Ba^t'y-lus  4 
Ba-fra'ci.ini,  A.  L.  M. 
Bag'si-cum,  F,  Py. 
Big-9-da'9n;9 
Bei-^G'su3 
Bj-gTs'tj-inS 
B5-5istH-n?i 
B'.i-Sts  tci-lie^ 
Bsi-|T3'tfi-nu3,  A. 
Bei-so'js 
Bsi-jjo'sjs 
B;ig-9-dI'rG? 
B^-goph'st-nef 
B'j-pj'iis 
Bag'ra^la 
B.V|a;3 
Ba-j-o-cSs's* 
BS'j-u8 


Bal'i.-crug 

Ral-^-iia'grte 

Kal'^-iius 

Bar?  n,  F.  K.  Py. 

B?i-la'rl,  W.  (i.  v.) 
Bal'9-ru8 
Bal'ii  trd 
B^l-bi'nya 
B?l-bu'r?i 
Bjl-cG'? 
Iial-diil'ny8 
Bald' IB  fn 
Ba-le-a'ref 
Bj-lG'lu8 
BaI-is-bG'g9 
Ba'lj-ua 
Bal'li-8 
B5il-l6n'9-tl 
Bal's^-inSii 
B^l-vSn'tj-fia  1 
Bal'y-rti 
Bal'y-raa 
Bjin-by'ce 
B^n-du'^i-?  1 
Ba-nj-u'rie,  or  -rl 
BSn-j  zoin'^-iief 
Ban'tj?  1 
Bin'tj-a!  1 
Bfin-ti'nfi 
Ban'f.i-us  1 
B?i-nQ'ba-rI 
BSph'y-rus 
Bap'ta; 
BSr'si-da 
Bst-rtB'I 
Bdr',i-thrufn 
BAr'bj-rl 
B?r-ba'rj-3 
Bjr-ba'tj-a  1 
B?r-ba'ti-us  1 
B?r-ba'tus 
B^r-bes'i.i  1? 
B^r-bos'th^-ne; 
Bdr'by-lj 
B?r-b)th'?i-cS 
Bar-caB'I,  or  B^r-ci'ta) 
BSr'cj-no 
Bar-cl'nus 
Bfir-diE'I 
Bfir-da'nGs 
BAr-de-sa'nS? 
Bar-dl'iifi 
Ba're-?,  man. 
Bfi-r5'?,  town. 
Ba're-a3  S9-ra'nu8 
BS'rG? 
BAr'g9-sfi 
Bsir-ga'sj-I  1 
B?r-4yl'i-?t 
B'4r'gy-lu8 
B?-ri'n§ 
Bdr'i-sas 
Ba'rj-uin 
Bsir-sl'ne;  and 

Bjr-sG'ne 
B'ir-z^-6n'tGf 
Bjr-za'nGf 
Baa-^-iiI'tC? 
Bs[-s6'rj 
Bas-i-lG'j 
Bas-i-ll'at 
B?-8ll-j-a'nus 
Bsi-sTl'j-cas" 
Bji-sil'i-cus 
Ba8-i-li'die 
Bas-i-lI'dG? 
Bas-j-li'I 
Bas-j-ll'nj 
Bsi-8Tl-i-9-p8t'?-in88 
Bis'i-ns 

B?-8il'j-us,  man. 
Bif'il 

Bas-j-li'y8,  river. 
Bas'j-lu8 
Baa'siE 
Bfs-aa'nj-? 
Biis's9-reQs  6 
Bas-sar'j-dGf 
Baa'ssL-rta 
Bas-8j-a'iii,i8  1 
B?8-sI'ni,i8 
Bjs-ar'iia; 
Bas-te-ta'nl 
Bjs-te'r'niB 
Baa'tj-ji  1 
Bat'9-lu8 
Bat-9-n0'chu8 
Bsi-ta'vI.VBat'j-vI 


B^-ta'vj-? 

Bat-9  V9-(lu'riiiii 

M9i-ta'v(.i8,  ur  Uat'^-vuH 

K^  tG'9 

l!dth-i^-na'tj-uM  1 

Batli'y-ciG^ 

Bj-ll'9 

Ba-tj-a'tya  1 

Ba-tj-6'j  1 

B;i-tl'nl 

Bat-rj-^h6-niy-v-ma'- 

chj  9 
Bat'r^-ciius 
Bat'tsi-fu8 
B^t-tl'si-dG^ 
Bat'ii-lum 
Bat'u-lua 
Bau'bS 
Biu'cja 
Bau'll 
Ba'vj-Qa 
Bav'9-tii 
BSz-j-cn'tG^ 
B5z-?t-I'r?i 
B?-zi'rj 
Be-a'trjx 
Be'bj-ua 
Be-bri'j-cuin 
B^b'ry-cG 
Beb'ry-cC^,  and 

Be  -bry'cef 
Be-br?"ci-?  1 
Be-bry"ci-I  1 
Be'bryx 

Be-chl'rG?,  or  -rl 
Be-3rl'5i-cuin 
Bel'jt-teij 
Bel-bl'n? 
BSl-e-ml'ng 
Bei'e-nus 
BGI-e  pf^n'tSf 
BeI'e-sT8 
Bel'^iB 
Bel-|3'do 
Bel'ei-c? 
Bel'Si  cus 
Bel'|j-um 
Bel'gj-ua 
BG'lj-iis 
Bgl'j-dCif,  pi. 
Be-Ii'de^,  sing: 
Be-lis'fi-mfi 
Bel-j-sa'rj-us 
Be-l:s'tj-ch6 
Be-li'tjB  * 
Bel-15^'j-n68 
Bel-Ier'9-ph6n 
Bgrie-rus  t 
BSl-lj-e'nu8 
Bel-ld'n^i  ' 
B6I-l9-na'ri-I 
Bel-lov'jt-cl,  A.  Cr.  F. 
Fr.K.M.S.Sch.W. 
Bel-l9-va'cl,  C.  L.  . 
Bel  iBv'j-cum,  M.   JV. 
(t.  V.) 
BGl-l9-va'cijin,  C.  L. 
B61-l9-vS'su8 
Bel -ml' n? 
Bdl'phe-gor 
Bel-sl'niim 
Be-lu'niiin 
Bcin-bi'ngi 
Be-na'ciis 
Bfin-di-dl'? 
Ben-dj-dl'iiin 
B6n-e-v5ii'tum 
Ben-thes-j-cy'm? 
B^-pol-j-ta'iiua 
B6r'bj-c(e 
BSr-e-cjrn'thj-j 
Ber-e-cyn'th»s 
BSr-e-cyn-tl'^-de? 
B5r-e-ni'ce 
B6r-e-ni'cj8 
Ber'ii-nS 
Ber'gi-5n 
Ber^s-ta'nl 
B6r'g9-muin 
BeT'nij-iSs 
BSr'9-€ 
Be-rtD'51 
Be-rO'nG^ 
Bcr-9-nI'ce 
Be-ro'aus 
fle-ro'tli? 
Rer-rlue'51 
BG'ry^a 


B«-ryb'r?-cc(< 

B<;  ry'biH, and!  Bur'y  tit8 

BvH-9n-tI'ni;s 

BeM'ij-r» 

RuH'bi-cua 

Bi;  Hld'i-n 

Bij  Hi'lllH 

BGH'tj  9 

BeM'tj-Qa 

B«8-yn  gG'tl 

B^  tilr'ni9-ii69 

Bet'9  Hi 

B^-tlxVrvn 

Bfit'j-ra 

B?-tQ'rj-9 

Bi-a'n9r 

Bj-bftc'y-luB 

Blb'^-g? 

Bib'li-9,  and  Bll'lj-j 

Bib'lj-nj 

Blb'y-1» 

Blb'y-i&s 

Bi'ce 

Bl'cG^ 

Bi-cBr'ni-ger 

Bl-G'plii 

Bi'frbnij 

Bl-ftGr-ri-6'n58 

BTl'hi-lTs 

Bl-nia'ter 

Bln'^i-Qm 
•Bl'9  neua  (n.) 

Bl-9-nG'u8  (a.) 

Blr'rjua 

Bj-sai'ta! 

Bj-sal'tG^ 

Bls'su-la 

BT8't9-nG9 

Bja-to'nj-? 

Bjs-ton'j  dS? 
BT8't9-nT8,  and 

Bi8-td'nj8 
BTth'y-» 

BItb'y-fis 
Bi-tliy'nl 
Bj-thyn'j-fi 
Bj  tliyn'j-cua 
Bi-thjn'j-uin 
Bi"ti-5s  1 

Bit-u-I'tiis,  K.  Py.  S. 
W.  (t.  V.) 
Bj-tu'j-tus,  W.  (i.v.) 
Bj-tu'ri-cum 
Bj-tu'rj-gG^ 
Bit'ii-rix 
Bi"zj  ?  1 
Bj-zo'ne 
BT"zy-j  1 
Bla-c'nc 
Bla:'(fi-i  1 
Blai'siis 
Blan-de-nS'n? 
Blan-do'n? 
Blan-du'§j-9  ^ 
Bla'^i  o  1 
Bli'sj-us  1 
Blas'tstrCf 
Blas-to-plice-nl'cS^ 
Blat'ta-r? 
Bla'vj-? 
Blcm'iiiy-«5 
BlG'riiy-iB 
BIG'my-I 
Ble-ni'n? 
BlGph'5i-r5 
BlT"tj-u8  I 
Blo'jj-iia 
Blu'cj-am  1 
B9-5d-j-rG'9,  K.  M.  Py. 
S.  TroUope. 
B5-9  dIc'e-9,  W.(i.\.) 
Bo'iP,  and  Bce'ft 
Bg-a'grj-us 
B5b-9-nG'9 
B^-ca'lj-as 
Boc'cbo-rls 
B9-dQ-?Lg-na't\f8 
B9  du'nl 
BflB'aj 
Bffi'bS 
B(P-b5'i8 
BoB'bj-9 
Bd-e-dro'mj-j 
B(i!-9  tdr'chte 
B(E-«'tj-9  1 
B(D-«'ti  iia  1 
Bw-a'tys 
Bcpr-^-bls'tfa  4 


B<;>-«'lhj  a* 
B</  •''lliys 
Bv  G'ti-U8  1 
B<£'ym 
BcB'yB 

Bd'i-93 

Byj-iS 

B9-ife'9-iaa 

B6j'9-nx 

Bv-la'n^B 

B^l-be'n? 

B6I  bj  tl'n? 

Bfil  bj-tl'nvin 

B6r^QH 

B9  U'rj  Qm 

B9  ll'nj,  Cr.  M.  W. 

BSt'j-nv,  Py. 
B5l-j-ne'yM 
B9l-ia'ny8 
89111 -bj'ce 
BO-mj-Sn'sGf 
B8ni-9-nI'cB! 
Bfin-j'fa'cjiia  I 
B9-no'nj-9 
B9-n5'$j-G8  1 
B9-no'sy8 
B6  9-8u'r9 
B9  6'I£9 

B9-6'ly8,  and  B(e-&'ty8 
Biir-be-t5m'9  gus 
B«'re-9 
B9-re'j-dG? 
B6-re-a'li8 
Be're-aa 
B8-re^l8'mi 
B9-re'9n 
Bor'j^^s 
B9r-g6'dl 
B9-ri'9n 
B9-rl'nu8 
B9-ry8'the-ii6f 
B8s'ph9-ru8 
B8s'p9-r68 
B«8'p9-rfi8 
B98-tre'ny8 
B9-ta-ni-^'tef 
Bo-tbro'du8 
B9-tr6'dii8 
B6t'ti-5i  ' 
B6t-tj-a;'i8 
B5-vj-a'nyin 
Brac'9-n9 
Br5c'?-ra 
Brjc-ca'ti 
Br^ch-ma'iiS; 
Br^ch-ma'nl 
Brji-cbo'dei} 
Brae'^j-si  1 
Br?n-chT'3-dS5 
Bttin'chj-die 
BtSn'jhys 
Br^n-clijl'lj-dSf 
Bra'sj'^  1 
Bi«8'j-das 
BrSs-j-de'a,  or  -dr'9 
BiSe'j-lia 
Brau're 
BKlu'rvn 
Br&u-r5'nj-9 
Br?-te'tj-uni  I 
BrIn'nT,  and  Breft'nl 
BrSs'cj-a  1 
Bret'tj-I  'i 
BreA'cya 
Brj-a'rp-aa,  or 

Brl'9-reQs  6  \ 
Brj-gaii'tG^ 
Bri-gan'tj-9  I 
Brj-gan'tj-cus 
Brig-pn-tl'nus 
Brj-pan'tj-Qm  I 
Brj-sip'ua 
Bii-aG'js 
Bri'sg? 
BrI'seua  6 
Brj-t^n'nj-9 
Brj-tan'nj-cu8 
Br«-9-mttr'tia 
Brlt-9-nia'ni8,  «r  -ri*, 

s.  w.  (i.  V.) 

Brj-t5ni'9-rS8,  M. 
BrTt'9-naij,  and 

Brj-tS'nG; 
Bri-u'l? 
Brtx'i-9  1 
Brix'j-nd 
BrSc-v-belys 


*  Augns'tiite  or  jiu^us'tin.  —  As  a  Christian  name,  tbo  second  syllable  is  generally 
vccentod  :  but  Longfellow,  apostrophizing  the  Bisliop  of  llipiw,  places  tJie  accent  on 
(he  first  or  third  :  — 

"  Saint  AiiiruKllne  ■'  well  hast  thou  said, 
Th;it  ol'oiir  vices  wc  can  fr»me 
A  ladder,  if  wo  will  hut  trend 
Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame  1 " 

So  Drayton,  Pnhjolhion,  stanza  24.     Later  English  poets  accent  the  second  syllable, 
as  Wordavvortli,  I'raed,  Gary,  and  Wright  in  Uwir  UansiaUons  of  Dante,  &.c. 


t  BeVUrus.  —  Walker  accent8  this  word  on  the  penultimate,  following  the  supposed 
authority  of  Milton,  in  his  Lycidaa  (1.  ICO) :  — 

"  Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moiit  vowt  denied, 
81ecp'»t  by  the  fable  of  lietlerus  old." 

But  the  Bellenis  here  referred  to  by  Milton  is  not  the  Bellerus  of  classical  mythdoey. 
—  See  Warton's  note. 

I  Briar  ens.  — The  forma  Booi^'ofand  B/>ia/>c<;  both  occur  In  Greek ;  and  In  Bnclish 
verse  the  word  ia  often  a  trisyllable. 
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Brg-git'j-rus 

Bro'mj-?i 

Br6'nii-u8 

BrSii'te? 

Bron-ti'nii9 

Bro'tef 

Bro'te-as 

Bro'the-us 

Bruc'te  rl 

Bruc'te-ruB 

Brii-ma'li-? 

Briin-di"^i-uin  1 

Brun-du'^i  iiin  1 

Brii-ti-a'nus  1 

Bru-tid'j-us 

Bru'tj-I  1 

Brut'tj-i 

Brut'tj-um 

Bru'tu-Iiia 

Brii'tiis 

Bry'ce 

Bry-en'nj-us 

Bry'ie? 

Brf'gl 

Brys'e-9 

Brys'e-<B,  and  Bry-sS'se 

Babst-cg'ne 

Bu-ba'ce^ 

Ba'bsi-rls 

Bu-bjis-ti'si-cus 

Bu'ba-sua 

Bu-bo'n? 

BVce^j 

Bi.i-c6ph'fi-la 

Bu-ceph-j-ll'? 

Bu-ceph'?-lus 

Bu-£ha;'ti-uin  1 

Bu'che-tEi 

Bii-cll-j-a'nus 

Bu-col'j-csi 

Bu-col'j-cum 

B'.i-co'li-on 

Bu'cg-lus 

Bu-de'si 

Ba'di-i 

Bu-di'nl 

Bu-do'ris 

Bu'do-rum,  or 

Bu-do'rum 
Bu-do'rus 
B5'^e-n5| 
Bu-lag'9-ra3 
Bii-lini'el 
Buil-la't|-us  1 
Biil-li'9-ne^ 
Bu-ma'dus 
Bu-mo'dys 
Bii-niB'3 
Bu-nI'm? 
Bu-ng-niS'j 
Bu'p^-lus 
Bu'piia-gJis 
Bu-pho'nj-? 
Bi.i-pra'^j-um  1 
Bu-ra'j-cus 
Bur-dig'a-l9 
Bur-gun-di-o'nSf 
Bu'ri-chus 
Bur-rj-e'ii'.is 
Bur'sj-^i  1 
Bu'soB 
Bu-si'rjs 
Bu-sj-rl'te? 
Bu'ta-dsB 
Bu'te-6 
Bu'tS? 
Bu'th(?-S 
Bu-thro'tgs 
Bu-thr6'tum 
Bu-thro'tus 
Bu-thyr'e-iis 
Bu'tg-ai 
Bu'to-nes 
Bu-tor'j-de? 
Bu'tr? 
Bu-tro'tys 
Bu-ze'rl 
Bu'zy-ie^ 
By-bas'si"?  1 
Byb-le'sj-?  1 
Byb'Ii-J 
Byb'li  I 
Byb'lis 
Byb'los 
Byb'lus 
By'ce' 
Byl-9-z6'r^ 
Byl-il'9-nef 
Byr'rhi-ai 
By-za-'cj-um  1 
Byz-?n-ti'5i-cus 
Byz-5in-ti'nu3 
By-zan'tj-on  2 
By-zSn'tj-uni  1 
By-zin'tj  ua  1 
By-ze'nu8 
By-ze're^ 
By'zeS 
BJ"zi-?  1 


c. 


Cab'Ei-d6^ 

Cab'?-Ij 

C?-bal'fli-cj 

Cab'j-le^ 

OEi-ba'lj-I 

Cab-a-li'ima 

C?-ba'lis 

Cab-jl-ii'num 

C?  bal'li-6 

Cab's  sa 

Cj-bas'j-las 

C^-be'le^ 

Cji  be'sus 

Cab  il-l5'num 

C^-bi'rH 

Cj-bl'rl 

Cai-bir'j-j 

C^-bu'ra 

Cab'u-rua 

Cab'y-le 

Cacli'-j-l5? 

Cac-o-diEin'o-nef  4 

Cj-cu'tJiis 

C^-cyp'j-ris 

Cj-de'nj 

Cfid-ni5'? 

Cftd-me'ja 

Cjd-me'us 

Cjd-inl'lua 

Ci'drj 

Cad 're -m? 

Cj-du'ce-us  1 

Cai-du'si 

Cj-du'^i-i  1 

Cad'y-tia 

Cffi'si 

CiE-CS'tj-US  1 

Cie'ci-as  1 
Cae-cil'|-a 
CaB-cil-i-a'nys 
Cx  cil'j-I 
CfB-cTl'i-ua 
Cie^'i-liis  4 
CiB-c\'ns 
CjE-cI'nus 
Cajc'u-burn  4 
CcBc'u-bus  4 
Caec'ii-ltis  4 
CiB-di"ci-u3  1 
CiEd'i-cus  4 
CiB-di-ti-a'nus  1 
CiE  di"t|-us  i 
Cffi'lj-a 
CiEl'i-nus  4 
Cie-lj-o-ragn-ta'nua 
CiB'li-us 
Cffiin'jro  4 
Cffi'tie 
Cffi'neus  6 
Cffi-ni'de^ 
Cffi-ni'nai 
Cie'njs 
Cie-not'ro-pte 
C;e-pa'ri-u3 
Cte-pa'§i-us  1 
CoB'pio 
CiB-ra'tiia 
Cae're,  or  Cffi'reJ 
Cse-rel'lj-gi 
Caer'e-si  4 
Coer'i-te^  4 
Cser'u-lus  4 
CiB'^jr 
Caes-Ei-re'a  4 
CuB-sa'rj-on 
CjB-sii'rj-us 
Ca;s-j-ro-du'nuni  4 
Caes-ji-rom'^i-gua  4 
Cs-sS'nj 
CiB-sgn'nj-Ss 
CoB-se'ti-us  1 

CiB'§j-(J  I 
ClB'§i-U3  1 
CtB'so 

CiE-so'ni-? 
CiEs-9-ni'nu8  4 

C<B-S6'lli-U3 

C<es-u-l5'nu8  4 

Ciet'(j-brix'4 

Cae-tro'iij-us 

Cjet'u-lum  4 

CiB'y'x 

C^-ga'co 

Ca-j-ci'nus 

C?-I'cus 

Ca-i-e't? 

Ca-i-e-ta'nys 

C^i-i'g-lus 

Ca'j-phaa 

Ca'j-us,  and  Ca'i-j  3 

C?-j5't? 

C51'fi-ber,  QuTn'tus 

Csi-Ia'brj-gi 

Cil'a  brQs 


Cal-j-ghe'ne 
Cal-jc-tl'nus 
CSLl-^i-gor'rjs 
Cal-gt-gu'rjs 
Oal-j-giir-ri  ta'nl 

C5l'5l-13 

Cal'^-mls 

Cal-ai-ini'Sfi 

Csil-fi-nil't6? 

Cal'?i-ni8s 

Cal'91-inus 

C^-la'nys 

Cal'fi-on 

Cji-lapli'si-te? 

Cal'5i-ri8 

Cg-la'rua 

Cal'si-te^ 

Cal-^-tha'n? 

C^i-la'thi-Sn 

Cal'9-tliua 

Cji-la'tj-fi  1 

Cj-la'tj-EB  1 

Cal-j-ti'nua 

Cal-au-re's 

Cs-iau'rj-a,  or 

Cal-au-rl'^ 
C^i-la'vj-i 
Ca-la'Vjus 
Cal'cji-gus 
Cal'clia3 
Cal-che-do'ni-a 
Cal-clnn'i-3 
C^-Ie'caa 
Cj-led'o-ue^ 
Cai-e-do'nj-H 
Ca-16'19 
Cat-le'nym 
Cji-le'nus 
Ca-le'rus 
Ci'lef  ■ 
Cfi-le'^j-fia  1 
Ca-le'tcB 
Cal'e-tl 
Ca-le'tgr 
Cal'ga-cus 
Ca-li-'ad'ne 
Cal-i-ce'nf 
Ca-lid'j-us 
Oal-j-do'rys 
Cal')-dus 
Cal'i-ga 
Ca  lig'y-lj 
CSLl'i-pUs 
Cal-Ice'cj-j  1 
Cail  -lies'chrus  4 
C?l-la'i-cl 
Cal-la'i-nua 
Cal-l?-te'by8 
Cal-Ia-tj-a'nu8  1 
Cal-la'tis 
Cfil  le'ni 
Cal-le-te'rj-51 

cai'ij-fi 

Cfilll'ri-def 

Cjl-ll'j-nax 

Cil  l|-fi-nl'rj 

Cal-Ii'a-rus 

Cil'li-iia 

Cfil  iTb'i-us 

Cal-lj-ce'riis 

Cal  iTch'o-rus 

C9I  li^'ci^al 

Cal'U-cleS 

Cal  li  cij-16'nsi 

Cal-li-cr?-te'3 

C?llic'rEi-t6? 

Cal-li-crat'i-das 

Cjl-lic'rj-tus 

Cal-li-dam'j-tSj 

Cal-lj-de'mus 

CaMi-dem'i'-dgf 

Cfil-lld'i-ua 

C^l-lid'rg  mtia 

Cjl-lig'e-ne^ 

Cal-lj  ge'tus 

Cal-lj-gl'tus 

C?l-liin'ri-cllu8 

Cal-Ii-mar'chuB 

Cal-Ii-me'dg?" 

Cal-litn'e-d5n 

Cal-li-ni'cym 

Cal-li-nl'cus 

Cal-li'iiua  " 

Cal-lTn'9-ua 

Cal-lj-o-do'rus 

Cal-Ii'9-i)aa  ' 

C^l-li'o-pe 

Cal-H-o'pj  u9 

Cal-lj-pa-ti'ra 

Cal'lj-piiSn 

Cai'li-phron 

CFll-ltp'i-dlB 

C^l-lip'i-def 
Cal-lip'o-lla 
Cal'lj-pus 
cal  li-py'gef 
Cal-lj-py'gps 
Cal-llr'rlio  S 
Ual  lis  IS'a 


C?l-lis'the-n6f 
Cai-lis-ti'9 
Cjl-lis-tg-nl'cim 
Cjil-lia'trj-tus" 
Cjil-lix'e-n^i 
Cjl-llx'e-nua 
Cal-Q-cis'sus 
Cal-9-cy'rus 
Cal-9-ge'rys 
Cal'o-pus 
Cal-pe-ta'nu8 
Cal-pe-ti-a'nya  I 
Cal'pe-tus 
C^il-phur'nj-gi 
Cfil-pliiir'ni-us 
Cjil-pur'ni-si 
Cal-pUr'iii-us 
Cal -u-co' lies 
Cal-u-sld'j-us 
Csi-lu'§i-iira  1 
C^l-ve'n^i 
Cal-ven'tj-us  1 
Cal'vi-gi 
Cjil-vi'iifi 
Cjl-vl'nus 
Cal-vi"si-ua  1 
Cal'y-be 
Cal-y-bi'tri 
Cal-y-cad'uu3 
Cal'y-ce 
Cgt-lyd'i-uin 
Cal'y-don 
Cal-y-do'nis 
Cai-y-d6'nj-u9 
C&ni-^-lp-du'num 
C^-mau'ti-uin  1 
Cam-a-ra'cum,^.  C.  F. 
L.Py.' 

Csi-mar'si-cum,  Trai- 
lope. 
Cam-gi-rl'nj 
Cain-9-rl'tiB 
Cain-a-te'rys 
Cjim-bau'lef 
Cam'be^ 
Cam-bo-du'num 
Cain-bo-rt'tum 
C^m-bu'ni 
C^in-by'Ius 
Cam-by -se'ne 
Ctiin-by'sg^ 
Cam-e-la'nl 
Cam-e-li'ttB 
Cain-el-9-du'nuin 
Cj-me'n? 
Csi-me-nj-a'tj 
Carn'e-r? 
Cam-e-ra'cym.     iSee 

Camaracum. 
Cam'e-re 
Cam-e-ri'nym,  and 

Cs-me'rj-uin 
Cani-e-ri'ny3 
Cst-me'ri-ys 
Ca-niiJr'te^ 
Cgi -iner'tj-um  1 
Cam'i-cus,  A.  M.  Py. 
W.  a.  V.) 

Csi-ml'cus,  P. 
Cj-mil'lae' 
Cj-ml'rsi 
Cai-iiil'ry 
Cei-nii'rus 
Cain-i-se'ne 
Cani-js-sa'r5^ 
Cj-moe'iiiB 
Csi-mo'ni-ua 
Cgtm-pa'n^  LSx 
Cfim-pa'nj-? 
Cfim-pa'nya 
Cain'pe-sus 
Cam-p9-du'nym 
Cam'pys  Mar'tj-as  "< 
Cam-y-lo-^i'nua 
C?-inu'nI 
Can'a-cS 
Can'si-ghe 
Can'g-ghus 
Ca'niE 
Cg-na'nys 
Ca-na'rj-? 
Cg-na'rj-i 
Can'a-thus 
Can'dfi-ce 
Can-dau'lgf 
C^in-da'vj-ji 
Can'dj-d? 
Can'dj-duff 
Can-dl'p-ni 
Can-dT'9-])e 
Can'dy-bsi 
Can-e-plio'rj-j 
Cgi-ne'thys 
C^-nic'y-l^i 
Cfi-nTc-y-la're^  Di'e? 
C^-nTd'i-? 
Cgi-nid'j-us 
Cj-nin-e  fa'tS* 
Cj-niii'j-us 


Cji-nTs'tj-us 

Ca'ni-u8 

Caii'iiai 

Ca-no'buH 

Cji-nop'j-cuin 

Cfi-no'pya 

Can't^-ber 

Can'tji-brai 

Can'tfi-bri 

CEin-ta'bri-?i 

C^n-ta'bri-ffi 

Can-tji-cy-ze'nya 

Can'tlij-rfi 

Can-tli?-rol'e-thron 

Can'tlia-riis' 

Cjn-the'lsi 

Can'tj-um  1 

Caii-u-le'i-?  3 

Can-y-l6'i-u8  3 

Cst-nu'lj-? 

Cj-nu'^i-um  1 

Cj-nu'|i-us  1 

Cj-nu'tj-ua  1 

Cap'a-neus  (n.)  6 

Cap-a-ne'ys  (a.) 

Cap'^-r? 

Ca-pa-ti-a'nj  1 

C^-pe'n? 

C?-pS'nais 

Ca-pS'nl 

C?-pe'nu3 

Cap'e-tus 

Ca-plia'reus  (n.)  6 

Capli-9-re'us,  or 

C'si-pha're-iis  (a.) 
C^i-plie'reus  6 
Ca-plie'rja 
Csi-phl'rj 
Ca'pliy-SB 
Ca'phy-e 
Ca'pi-6 
Cap-js-se'ne 
Cap'j-to 
Cap-j-to-li'nus 
Cap-i-to'li-um 
Cap-nob'?-tie 
Cap-pad 'o-ce§ 
Cap-p^-do'cj-ii  1 
Cap  pa-dbx 
Ca'pr? 
Cfi-pra'rj-? 
C^-pra'ji-a  1 
Ca'pre-oe,  or  Ca'pr^-j 
C9-pre'o-lu8 
Cap-rj-cbr'nus 
Cap-ri-fi-cj-a'lis  1 
C^-prl'ma 
Cfi-prl'na 
Ca-prlp'e-de^ 
Ca'prj-us 
Cap-ro-tl'nj 
Ca'prys 
Cap'sa-|6 
Cap'y-si 
Car-9-bac'tr9 
Car'si-bia 
Car-j-cal'l? 

Car-si-ca'te?,  Py.  S.  W. 
(t.  V.) 

Ca  l^c'ii-te^,  W.  (l.V.) 
C?-rac'tri-cus 
Ca'rifi,  Cj-rm'us 
Car'51-lis 
Car-3-nia'lys 
Car-^-ni'tja 
Ca-ran'to-nu8 
Car'51-nus,  A.  C.  L.  M. 
W.  Sharp  e. 

C?-ra'nu8,  Cr.  K.  P. 

Py- 

C9  rau'^i-ua  1 

Car-bo'nes 

Car'by-1? 

Csir-glie'dgn 

Car'cj-nEi 

Car'cj-nSa 

Car-cj-nl'te^ 

Car'ci-nua 

Cfir-da'ce^ 

Car-dsi-ine'ne 

Cstr-dani'y-lS 

Car'de-fi 

Car-de'su8 

Car'di-?  ■ 

Car-din'e-51 

Car'dy-!B 

C?r-dQ'chI 

Cjr-dy'fys 

Cii-re'ne? 

Ca'ref 

Oar'e-89 

C?-rg'sus 

rar-fln'i  a 

Ca'rj-a,  Ca'rj-SB 

Ca-ri-a't!B 

Cji-rl'n? 

Ca-ri'nas 

Car'i-n6 

Ca-rl'nl 


Cji-rl'nua 
Ca'ri-G  ■ 
C^-ri'gn 
C^-rls'sa-nuni 
Cs-rls'tj-a 
Csr-ma'nl 
Cjir-ina'nj-jL 
Cjr-ina'n9r 
Car'ine 
Cijr-me'j-ua  3 
Cjir-nie'lua 
Cdr'mel 
C^r-me'ni-on 
Car-men-ta'lef 
Car-inen-ta'ljs 
Car'inj-des 
Car-na'§i-u8  1 
Cfir-ne's 
C?r-ne'9-de? 
C^r-ne'ys 
C^r-nl'gn 
Car'n9-ne| 
Csir-nu'te^ 
Csir-nu'tum 
C^r-nu'tys 
Car'o-lua 
Charley 
Car-9S-ce'pi 
Cjir-pa'^i-ji  1 
Car-pa'^i-um  1 
C^r-pa'te?,  Cr.  P.  Sch, 
Car'pEi-te§,  A.M.  Pf. 
Trollop  e. 
C3r-pa'thi-u8 
Car'psi-thus 
Cgr-pe'j-?  3 
Car-pe-ta'ni 
C?r-phyl'li-dg? 
Cjr-pT'jt 
Car-poc'r?-te§ 
Cftr-p6ph'o-r? 
C^r-poph'g-rua 
Car'ra;,  and  Car'rhse 
Cgr-rl'n^s 
Car-ri-na'te§ 
Cfir-rii'cfi 
C^r-se'g-ll 
Car'su-ljB 
C^r-ta'li-aa 
Car'ta-re 
C?r-te'j-fi  3 
Car'te-iiiSa 
Car'te-ron 
Car-tiiffi'a 

Car-thft-iin-j-en'sS^ 
C^r-tlia'go 
Car'tha^e 
Car'th^-Io 
Car'tli9-si8 
Csir-tlie'? 
Car-til'j-ua 
C?-ru'rfi 
C?-ru'8a 
Cgr-vil'j-ua 
Ca'ry-j 
Ca'ry-ffi 
Ca-ry-a'tffi 
Ca-ry-at'i-dgj 
Ca-ry-a'tis 
Cfi-ry'g-ne^ 
Car-ys-te'ya 
Ca-rya'ti-iia 
Ca'ry-um 
Cj-sa'le 
CEis-cel'lj-Sa 
Cas-i-ll'nym 
Cas'i-n? 
C^-sI'num 
Ca-^j-o'tis  1 
Ca'§i-us  1 
Cas'iiie-n^ 
Cas'me-nte 
C^s-pe'rj-a 
Cas-per'y-la 
Cas-pi'a-diE 
Cas-pi-a'nsi 
Caa'pj-I 
Cga-pi'r? 
Cas-pi'rl 
Cas'pi-dm  Ma're 
Cas-saii-da'ne 
Cas-sjn-dre'? 
Cfis-san'dreua  6 
Cas-sjn-dria 
Cas'si-9  1 
C5s-sj-a'nu8  1 
Cas'si-an 

Cas-ai-e-pe'i-a  1,  3 
Caa-si-9-d6'ru8  1 
Ca8-sl'9-pe 
Ca8-sj-9-pg'si  1 
Cas-Bi-o'tja  1 
C^s-eit'e-ra 
Cas-aj-tgr'j-dg? 
Caa'sj-uB  1 
Caa-sj-ve-iau'nua 
Cas-85'pe 
Caa'ao-tiB 
C^s-tab'ai-l^ 


Cas't5i-bus 

C3B-ta'lj-9 

C5i8-tal'i-dg§ 

Cas't?-li8 

C^ia-ta'li-ijs  FSnf 

Caa-thji-nie'ji 

Cgis-thg'uga 

Caa-tj-n-ni'rji 

Caa'tj-cus 

Cjis-ts'lya 

Cas'to-re§,  pt. 

C?s-tra't!-u8  1 

Cas'tri-cus 

Caa'ty-Io 

Cat-a-ba'ng§ 

Cat-fi-ba'nys 

Cat-si-ce-cau'me-n5 

Cat-j-cio'the^ 

Cat-j-du'pa 

Cat-Ei-ge-las'i-niua 

Cat-j-iTiEin  tal'e-dej 

Cat-j-men'te-le^ 

C5t'?-n?,  or'-nS 

Cat-j-o'ni-j 

Cat-?-phr6'iij-si 

C?-iapli'ry-g6^ 

Cat-9-l^c'ta 

Cat-?-rac'te^ 

Cat-?r-rliac'te^ 

Cji-tar'rUy-tus 

Csi-te'n^i 

Cat'e-ntf 

Ca-tlW'gi 

Cath'a-rl 

Ca'tj-?  1 

Ca-tj-a'nu8  1 

Ca-ti-5'nj  1 

Ca-tj-g'nya  1 

Cat-j-li'n? 

Cat't-line 

Ca-til'j-ua 

Cat'i-lus 

cat'i-n? 

Ca'ti-u8  1 

Ca-ti'zl 

Cat-9-bri'g5i 

Ca'treus  6 

Cat-ug-na'tyB 

Csi-tu-lj-a'ngi 

Cat'y-liia 

Cai-tQ'rj-gg? 

Cau'ca-aiis 

cau'ci 

Cau'con 

Ca.u-C9-n5'gi 

C5.u-c6'neB 

Cau'dl 

Caii-di'nus 

Cau'di-uin 

Cau'lon 

CSiu-lo'nj-gi 

Cau'nj-i 

Cau'nj-ua 

Cau'nua 

Cau'rga 

Cau'rys 

Ca'us 

Cav'a-res 

Cav-j-rll'lya 

Cav-5t-ri'nus 

Cav'9-rua 

Ca'vj-I 

C^-y'cI 

C^-y'cua 

Caz'e-ca 

Ce'a-dS§ 

Ceb-al-ll'nu8 

Ceb-?-ren'se5 

Ce-ben'nffi 

Ce'be^ 

Cg'bren 

Ce-brg'ne 

Ce-brg'nj-? 

Ce-bre'ni8 

Ce-bri'9-ng§ 

Ce'brya 

Ce-ci'de? 

Ce-cTl'j-u8 

Ce-ci'ii? 

Ce-cro'pi-9 

Ce-crop'i-dJE 

Ce-crop'i-dg^ 

Cec'ro-pia 

Ce'cropa 

Ce-cryph-a-le'ii 

Cg'dre-a;,  or  C(;  drC'jf 

Ce-dre-a'tja 

Ce-drg'nya 

Ce-dru'^i-I  1 

Ceg-lu'sg 

Cei'a-don 

Cel'si-dua 

Ce-liB'n? 

Ce-lffi'nte 

Ce-lie'iio 

Ce'Ie-ae 

Ce-ISd'9-n59 

Ce-l5'i-9  3 

Cfil-e-la'tuj 
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C^  iCn  d^  lira 

C^  IS'iieds  6 
Cel'i;  res 
C«l?  rl'nri 
CSl-?  n'nyi 
CSl'e-truin 

ce'ip-iis 

C?-l8'nej 

Cfil'ts 

Cei'tj-b^r 

C«l-thbe'r«9 

C«l-tj-bS'rI 

C£l-t|-bG'ri-9 

'C81't|-c» 

Cei'tj-ci 

C«l-t9-(;ail'9-t(B 

CcUtd'ri  I 

C?l-tB8'cythiE 

Ciin'ine-nus 

C£n'9-buin.    See  Gena- 

bum. 
C^-na'iim 
cln'^hr^-ie 
C^n-ylire'js 
C?n-9lire'ii8 
Cfn'jhrj-us 
('e-iies'i)9-liB 
C^-ne'ti-uin  1 
C2n-)  inag'nl 
C^-iii'nj 
Ce-iil'ne![| 
C^ii-9-ina'nI 
Cen-so're^ 
CSii-so-ri-'ims 
Cfin  t^-re'tua 
Cen-tkiirl  " 
Cen-tau'ri-cus 
Cen-tau'nis 
C^n-te'iii-ui 
Oen-tlin'ri-nua 
CSn-t9-bri'cj 
C6n't9-re5 
Cen-I5r'i-p? 
Cen-tri'te^ 
Cen-tr6'n€ij 
Oen-tro'nj-as 
Cin-ttiin-c€l'lte 
Cen-tuin'vj-rl 
Cen-tu'rj-? 
Cen-tu'ri-p5t 
Cen-tu'ri-p» 
Cen-tu'ri-p5 
Cfipli'51-lae 
Cepli'gi-l5s 
Ceph-9-l5'nj 
Ceph-stl-lG'nie 
Ceph-!jl-|j'n5f 
Ce|>li-3l-l5'ni 
Cgph-^l-lt-'iij-^ 
C6ph'?-lo 
Ceph-9-loe'dj-^ 
Ceph-si-loB'djs 
C«5pli-9-l(B'dj-fiiii 
CC'pli'j-l5n 
C«ph-?-lot'9-inl 
C€ph-9-lu'dj-um 
Cepli'^-lus 
Ce-phe'jS 
Ce-phe'ng} 
CS'plieus  (n.)  6 
C?  plie'ys  (a.) 
C^-phl''^!-?  1 
Cfiph-i-sl'j-dej 
C^-phis'jas  1 
C?-phi''!ji-<Sn  1 
Ce-plil'sjs 
Ce -pills -^-dS'rys 
Cfipli-i-sod'ij-tSs 
Ce-plil's98 
Ce-plii'siia 
Ce'phr^ii 
C6'pi-3 
C8'pi-5n 
C«r'?i-cj 
Ce-ric'j-tS? 
Cer'^-meaa  6 
e«r  ?-nii'cn8 
C^-ra'iiii-Qin 
CSr'it-inQa 
Cems'tef 
Cir'^-aua 
C6r'?i-t? 
Cera'tlma 
Ce  ra't9ii 
lle-ra'tu-j 
Ce-riu'nj  9 
Ce-rau'nj  i 
Cerau'nus 
Ce-riu'ifi'-us  1 
Cer  be'n  5n 
C«lr'l>?  t6i 
Cer'bc-riis 
Cer'c^-pliua 
C^r-c^-sd'ryni 


C?r-c5'|8 
C^rce'iie 

Cer'c^-tin 
Cer'cj  daa 
Cgr'cj-de^ 
Cer'cj-I  1 
Cfr-ci'nj 
Cer-cj-nl'tja 
C^r-clii'i-um 
Cer'C|-u9  1 
Cit-ctf-hu'luia 
C5rc9-nl'cii8 
C?r-c6'pC? 
Cer'cy-6n  1 

Cer-cypl»'?-iiB 

Cer  cy'r^i 

Cer-dO'u8 

Cerdyi'i-Qm 

CC-re-a'li-51 

C6-re-a'l|8 

C6-re  a'lj-u3 

CS're? 

C«r'e-tffi 

C?-r6'f59 

Ce'reus  6 

C«-ri  a'lja 

C5'ri-i 

Ce-nl'liB 

C«r'i-t5s 

C?r-ma'nu8 

Cer-ne'a 

Cgr'nj? 

C6r-9-p;is'ai-d5f 

Cer'phe-ro^ 

CSr-re-'ta'nl 

Cer-rii.-c'I 

C^'r-S9-blep'tS9 

Cer'tj-iTifi 

Cer-t6'ni-um 

Ccr-to'nus 

Cer-va'rj-ua 

Ciir'vi-us 

Ce-ry'ce^ 

Ce-r>"ci-us  1 

CSr-y-mi'csi 

C6r-y-ng'ai,  or  -nl'si 

C5r-y-nl't5i} 

Ce-sSl'lj-us 

Ce-sSn'nj-gi 

C6s'ti-u8 

Ces-trl'nj 

Ces-trl'ni^ 

Ce-te'I 

CG'tef 

Ce-the'gu8 

CS'ti-i  1  ■ 

Cg'tj-us  1 

Ce-tro'nj-us 

Ce'iis,  and  C(e'u8 

Ce'yx 

jBha-be'rus 

jBlia'bea  ' 

J6ha-bl'nii8 

jeiisi-bla'?j-I  1 

JBhfi-bo'rsw 

£!ha'bri-5i 

jeha'brj-aa 

jeha'bry-18 

jE!hsi-di"^j-us  I 

jBliffi-a-ni'tffl 

J0ha!'re-si 

jBhai're-as 

jehai-rCc'r^-tS? 

jehier-e-de'mua  4 

jeh(B-rg'm9n 

J0hfer'e-phon  4 

jBhK-r6s'trfi-t5 

jehiB-r€3'tr?-tus 

jehaer-i-bu'iys  4 

jEhiB-rin'thus 

jBhae-rTp'pus 

i0ha!'rd 

j0ha:r-9-n8'?i  4 

jeh!fir-9-nI'{i4 

jBliai  la!'9n 

Jehstl-ca-'?! 

JBhal  ce'? 

Chfil-cg'dgn 

eiisl-ce  do'nj  9 

Jeiial-cet'9  rCa 

ehai  ci-ds'ne 

£liil-ci  den'se; 

£!hal'ci-deQs6 

jBhstl  cid'j  cC 

J0hal  cTd'j  CU8 

£!hsil-cid'i-u8 

€!h5l-C!CB'cys 

<5hal  ci'9  p8 

fihAl'cis 

JBh^l-cl'tja 

£!lial  C9-c5n'dy-l6j 

€h9l-c5'd9n 


Jf'harc9n 
J^)Ji9l  cAii'dy-l8f 
JUli^lcfrn'tli^-nef 
£!bal'ru8 
iUli^l  die'^ 
Jfc'li?l-dii!'I 

J(:)lial'e  158 
^hal'K  lua 
i(:^lial  j-nl'lia 

£ll9lI'UII8 

jelial  9-ni't5i 

£tiail-9  lil'tja 

jellal'y-be^ 

jBhal'y  Mn 

jBI»al-y-l)9-nI'ti8 

jBlia'lyli^ 

jBhsi-mm'lf-On 

j6Ii?  ina'nl 

jeii^-ina'vS^ 

JOI19  ina'vl 

jeba'n? 

jeha'9n 

jelia'9-n59 

jelljo'nj  ? 

J0lia'9  nl'tjs 

jSha'oa 

jeh5r-?c-m5'b?i 

j0hSr-9-c6'insi 

jehiir'9-dr?,  or 

jeha-ra'dr? 
£!h4r'si-dr5s,  or 

jeii9-ra'dr9S 
£!har'?idru8 
jeii?-riB'5i-das 
jeiiar-an  doe'I 
Cha'rax 
jBha-tax'us 
jBha'rS? 
£!har'i-clS8 
jehar-j-clT'dS? 
iBhar-j-cli'tus 
jeiiSr'j-cl6,  or 

J0hgi-ri'clo 
£!har-i-de'mu8 
jehiir'j-lji 
£b5r-i-la'iji8 
jGha  ririus 
jeiia-ri'nl 
jBIi^-rl'nus 
J0ha-ri-9'in8'rii8 
jeiia'rjs 
jeh?-rT":ji-j  1 
jeh?-rl-8j-a'niis  1 
J0hsi-ri''^i-us'l 
jBha-ris'ti-fi 
€hSr'j-t5? 
jehir'j-tsn 
£!h?r-ina'dsi8 
JBliar'ine 
£h'ir'ini-da8 
jehar'inj-dG§ 
jehsir-ml'ni.ia 
£!h?r-mi'9-'n5 
£!har'inis 
.  iBhsir-mos'y-ngi 
jehar'in9ta8 
jSlidr'iniis 
jBJisl  rtB'j-dSj 
jBha'rgn 
€h9-r5n'd98 
)ehSr-9-n8'si 
jehSr-9-nl'iiin 
jehjir-9-pl'nu8 
jeiia'rSps 
£har'9-pu8 
£!hfi-ryb'd|S 
ieha.t'ra-mi8 
jeiiat-rj-mi'tffl 
jehlubl,  aitd  eh&u'cl 
jBhau'lfli 
jeiiiu-la'^j-I  1 
jBhlu'rye 
£!Mv'on5f 
JBha-y'cI 
€ha-z8'ii9 

JEhS'lie 

Jeiie-ll'd9n 

jBhei-i  d5'ni-a 

fehei  i-dS'njffi 

jebSI  Hl5'ni8 

jBhc  iTd-o  nl'atJim 

J(i!h8l-9'iia't9a 

JBhe-lo'ne 

JBhelS'njB 

je;hCl-9  n5ph'9-^I 

Shgl-y-dWre-* 

JBhS'lya 

iEhdm'niia 

iKhg'n? 

jeiiS'niB 

jehS'nj  5ii 


£lie'iii-!i« 

jeii6'6|w 

)^US'\>\irifn 

£li£r-c-iii6c'r9-t8f 

EMiQ-riKv  pltuH 

J6iier'9  pli5n 

£li8r  r9  iiu'9 

jeher'sj-^H  1 

£lier-Hld'9-iii&a 

£;her'8|-phrd 

jeher-Kfi'iifi 

jeiicr-Hv-nfi'ayi 

jeiie  rus'cl 

jeiij'dnu!'l 

jSlij-dd'rya 

£!hl'e 

jeiiil-j  Ur'jhys 

£;]iil'j-u8,  and 

iEhl'la 

jebj-lo'nja 

j61ij-iiiH;'r9 

J61ilni'9-ru8 

iBhlm'er^ 

jChj-ine'rj-um 

jQliIn'^-laph 

jehj-na;'? 

£!lu-6m'9-rj 

jehl'9n 

jeiii'o-nS 

£!lri-on  |-de^ 

«hl'5s 

£!hl-rls'9-pbus 

jehi'ron 

jehj-to'ne 

j0hTt'r!-uin 

J0hl!e'ne-Sl8 

jBhli'de 

£!lil8'e' 

jeiil5'reQs6 

iBb6-si-re'ne 

J0h5-si-rl'nj 

jBli9-as'p5§ 

J0ho'.>-tr(E,  or 

J0h9-a'tne 
jBho'bus 
iBhcer'si-dS?  4 
£!hrB'rG-ifi 
j6h(Er'j-Ius  4 
J6h51-9n-tl'chu8 
J6h9-nria-ti-a'niJi8  1 
J6h5-nj-a'tef 
JEhSn'ni-dsla 
J6h9-nu'phjs 
jBh9-ra'gus 
JBh9-r5s'inl 
jCh9-ri"cj-us  I 
jBlior-i-nS'us 
J0h9-r(c'bi/8 
jeh5r-om-hiB'I 
J6h9r-z5'ne 
jehSs'ro-S^' 
Jehre'm5:j 
jeiirSm'e-tGj 
jBlirgs'j-'plion 
JElires-phSn'tSf 
£!hrT8-tj-a'nu8 
Chris'tlcfn 
jeiirT8-t9-d5'ru8 
Jehri8-t5pli'9-rus 
Chrls'tQ-pher 
jehr9-ina'tj-88  1 
£!lirs'mj-st 
•Ghro'inj-58 
^liro'nij-tis 
iBIir5'ni-u8 
£Jhry'9-su3 
J6hrys'a-lua 
jKhrys'fi-mS 
jehry-sSn'thi-ua 
jehry-8a'9r 
lS\iry-ai>Q-rcuB  6 
iehry-8a'9-rl8 
£!hry-SS8'pi-d5f 
JBhry-sC'js 
iBhrys'eras 
iBIiry'se^ 
lehry'seus  6 
£!  hry  s-o-Ss'pi-dS? 
jebrj8-9  c6ph'9-lii8 
jBhry-si^'e  r68 
£!liry8'9chrr 
)Blity-8fioli'9-a8 
£!hry-s5'd|-3in 
jBhry-s8g'9-nu8 
jBhrj8-9-la'ii8 
jehry-B51'9-88a 
jehry8-9-l5'rti8 
£hry-85p'9-ll8 
jBhry  85r'rh9-iB 
Bhry-B5r'rli9-S8 
£!hry-85H't9-maa 
Chrya'Qs-tifm 


ehry-«6tli'?  ini8 
Clith6'ni-9  5 
Clitli6'iij-uH  5 
ClilhAii-9  pliy'lp  5 
fSliCt'nifH 
JBIiy'triim 

Ct-a'iiiis 
Clb'j-lip,  or  -\U 
Clb-j  rl'tja 
Ci-b6'tii8 
Clb'y-r? 
CI^'^  ra 
CIc'9  nS^ 
Cj-cu'Ia 
Cl^-y-ne'thya 
ni-bj  a'nl 
Cll-bj-cS'nl 

Cj-lI'C!-?  1 

Cll-j  cnn-hS'aya 

Ctl'lS^ 

Cll-ni-a'n? 

CTl  iij-us 

Cjm-be'ri-us 

Clm'bri-cuin 

Ciin'brj-cu8 

Clin-i-nl'c? 

Cini'i-nua 

Cjm-me'ri-I 

Cim'iiie-ris 

C|in-ine'rj-um 

Cj-ino'lja 

Cj-ind'bi8 

Cj  na;'tii9n 

Cln'fi-d5n 

(/In'?-  r? 

Ci-nar'3-dSi8 

CTn'.?-rus 

CTn'cj-?  1 

Cln-cin-na'tua 

Cln'cj-us  1 

CTn'e-Ss 

Cj-ne'iji-Ss  1 

Cin-g6t'9-rlx 

CTn-gu-la'ni 

CTu'gu-lum 

CIn-j-a't? 

Cj-nTth'i-i 

Ctn'iisi-d5n 

CTn'n^-mus 

CTn-ni-a'n? 

Clnx'i?  1 

Cj-no'ljs 

Ci-n6'ri.i8 

Ctn'y-phaa 

Ctn'y-r58 

Cln-y-n'gi 

Cj-pe'ru8 

Cjr-caj'ym 

Cir'cQ 

Cjr-ce'i-i  3 

Cjr-cu'^j-um  1 

Cir'ci-us  1 

'Cjr-r.T'a-tain 

CIs-?l-pl'ii5i  G&rii-» 

Cis'sa-inaa 

C|8-86'i8 

Cis'aeua  6 
Cts'sj-?  1 
CTs'aj-iB  1 
Cis'sj-das 
Cl8'sj-d6s. 
Cl8-S9-8s'85i 

CJ8-8u'fsI 

C\8-te'nat 

Cj8-tli5'ne 

Cl8-f9-bo'cl 

Cj-ta'rj-aa 

Cj-t8'ri-a8 

Cj-thip'njn 

CTth-fi-ria't? 

C!th-Ji  rla'tj-am 

Cj-thS'laa 

CTt!i'e-r5n 

Cl"tj:um  1 

Ci-vi'ljs 

Clz'v-cam 

ciad'?a8 

Cla'de-aa 

Cla'nJSs 

Cla'nj-us 

Cl?-ra'nii8 

Cl^-rCii'ti-aa  1 

ClSa'si  cas 

ClSs'sj-as  1 

Clas-tTd'j-um 

Ciau'd|-a 

Clau'di-ffi 

Cl&u-di-a'nys 

CUiu'di-an 

Ciaii-di  Sp'9  Ita 

Cl&ii'dj-aa 

Cl&u'aya 


CIS-vj  8'ny8 

Clav'j-g^r 

(M9-/.6iii'v  ne 

ClC'9-daH 

Cl?-H;n'?  Iu8  4 

CI?-(Er'e-tj  4 

Cl<;-ag'9-raa 

ClQ-an'drj-daa 

CI?-5'nor 

C.?-an'lh8^. 

Cl^-ar'£liiia 

Cl?-iir'i  dia 

Cle-ar'i  dSj 

Clo'inenf 

CIlm'fHt 

Cl9-ni6n'ti-9  1 

CI8111  f  n-tl'iiya 

CleVbIa 

Cle-9  bu'l? 

Cl<?-81)-u-ll'n9 

Cl5-9-l)u'b.i8 

Cle-6cli'9-rE9 

Clc-8ch-fi-rl'9 

Cl9-8c'ri-tu8 

Cl8-9-din'u8 

Cle-5d'9-iiia8 

Clu-9-da'inu8 

CI«-9-de'inu8 

CIe-9-d6'rj' 

Cle-ffi'tsi8 

Cle-S^'c-nS^ 

C16-<?-la'u8 

Cle-6ni'a  chSs 

C16-9-iiian't«8 

(Me-6in'br9-ta8 

Cl8-9-mS'd8f 

Clc-6m'e-n5^  * 

CIe-8'n»,  and  Clft-S'n^ 

Cle-6'n? 

CI6-9  nl'c? 

Cl5-9-nl'cu8 

Cle-8n'y-rau8 

Cl6'9-pSs 

Cle-8p'9-ter 

Cl8-9-pa'tf9  t 

Cle-<5p'a-trls 

Cle-fiph'j-ngj 

Cle'9-phl8 

Cle-Bph'9-'Q8 

C18'9-pli6n 

C16-9-i)liJ'b.i8 

CIc  9p-t8l'e-mii« 

CIS'9-pu8 

Cle-o'rfi 

Cle-6s'the-n55 

Cle-68'trfi'-tsi 

Cle-Ss'trei-faa 

Cl5-^-ti'iiiu8 

Cle-ix'e-nus 

Cljp'sy-dr?,  or 
Clep-sy'dra 

Clgs'j-dSs 

C18t-9-be'nI 

ClTb'ai-nas 

Clj-de'niiia 

Clig'e-ne? 

Cllm'a-cas 

Cnni'c-iiu8 

Clj-nl'?  d6§ 

ClTn'i-as 

Cl|-n8iii'9-chaa 

Clj-nlp'pj-dSa 

Clls-j-thS'r? 

Cll8'the-n8a 

Cll'ts 

Clj-tar'chva 

Cll'te  * 

Cli-ter'ni-51 

ClTt'i-ph8 

Cin-9-de'inn8 

Clj-l8ni'9-;lia8 

Clj-lSn'y-infia 

Cln'9-ph8n 

Clj-t6'rj-9 

Clp-a'c? 

Cl6-?l-Cl'llJ 

ClS'dj-? 

Cl8-di-a'nu8 

Cl6'di-aa 

CloB'li-9 

CIcB'lj-e 

CliB'li-aa 

ClSn'di-caa 

Cl6'ni-» 

Ol8'ni-as 

Clu-9-fI'nii 

Clu  8n't(-Q8  1 

Cla'pe  ? 

Clu'^l-?  1 

Cli.i  8l'nl  F8n't89 

Clii  sl'o-iam 

Clu'^j-am  1 

ClQ'fi-Qa  1 

cia'vi-» 


Clu-vj-S'nua 

Clu'vi-aa 

Cly'de 

Clym'^-ne 

Clfm-f-ne'l-dei 

Clfm-^-nS'i* 

Clym'^-nQ* 

Cljfp'c-» 

Cly  sSn'y-mGa 

CUt-«ni-n8a'tr? 

Cly"t|-9,  or  Clf"ti«  . 

CI>"ti-U8  1 

CKl-9-rnS'dej 
Clyt-9-iic'i.ig 
Cn^-ca'di-um  5 
Cnac'9-lU  5 
Cnac'9-iait  5 
Cnae'118,  or  CnS'yg  5 
Cna'^h  9  5 

Cna'pbeuM,  PS'Uyg  5 
Cne-irii'd£'j  5 
CnS'iiii.i8  5 
Cni-dlii'j-uni  5 
Cnl'diig  5 
Cii8'pii8  5 
Cii88'8|  91,5 
Cii8s'8ii8  5 
CS-a-nii'iiI 
C9-i'lrB! 
C8b'9  rt? 
C9-ral'i-d8^ 
C8c'9-lu8 
C6c-ce-i  a'nya  3 

C9C-Ce'i-U8  3 
C9C-cj|'i-ug 

C8ci|-lfg 
C8c-9-8a  169 
C8c'ti-a;  1 
C9-Cu'8y8 
C9-cJ't98,  or  -tys 
C9-da'nu8  Sl'iiys 
C9-dl'lIu8 

C8d-9-man'nya 
C9-dra'tys 
Cod'ri-da? 
C9-dr6p'9-ll8 
Co'dniB 
Coe-cII'i-uB 
Cob'I? 

CcBl-9-IS'tic  4 
Cre'l? 

CcEl-e-8Jrr'i  si,  avd 
Ca'l-9-syr'i-j  4 

CtB-lC'ttB 
CCB'IJ? 

Cop-li-9-bn'gj 

.C(B'lj-U8 

Cop'Iya 

Cflp'nys 

C(rr'9-ii8s,  or  -nBi  4 

Ca'-rat'^-daa 

C6'S8 

Ca's'y-r?  4 

Ca>'u8 

Co-Sip-S'iium 

CSg'^-niua 

Cog-i-du'nya 

C8'lij-bus 

C6I-a-c6'9 

C9-la!'ny8 

C9-lan'ci9-ram 

Col'f-plius 

C8l'9-pl8 

C9-lax'9-Ia 

C9-iaz'e8 

CBI'jhi 

C8l'chi-<^ua 

C8l'chj8,  anJ  CSr^h^a 

CS'irSa 

C81'i-5Ji»8 

C9-li'nu8 

C&I'U  bua 

C9l-la'ti-9  1 

C8l-l9-ti'ny8 

C9l-ll'n# 

C9l-Iu'cj-?  1 

C9l-lu'tbys 

C8l'ly-ta8 

CSlVbl 

C6l'9-8 

C9-l8'llR,  or  -nf 

C9-I8'nea8  6 

C9-l5'ni-f 

C9-l8n'|-d89 

C9-I6'liis 

C9-l6'n98,  or  -nya 

C6l-9-pg'n? 

C81'9  pl'8n 

C<f  Irts's? 

C9  I8'f8^ 

C9I  tlic'ne 

C'6l  u  bni'rj-a 

Cv-lum'nie  llir'cy  lis 


•  Cletrm'cnen. — l>ryden,  throughout  his  tragedy  of  Cleomeneii,  Incorrectly  accents 
this  w  rd  on  the  iteiiultiniate. 
^  Cietipa'tra.  —  Tliough  the  vowel  of  the  penultimate  syllable  in  this  word  appears 


lo  be  short  by  nature,  the  Latin  poets,  as  Luean,  Juvvnal,  and  Statins,  often  make 
it  lone  by  position  ;  and  the  usage  oC  Shakespeare  has  fixed  the  accent  on  this  aylla 
ble  for  Knglish  readers. 
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Col-ii-mel'l^ 

Co-lu'tlius 

Co-mie'tho 

Coin-si-^e'n? 

C5in-5i-^e'ni 

Co-ma'nji 

Cfl-ina'nj-gi 

Cy-ma'nus 

Coin'?-rl' 

C9-ma'r|-9 

Com'?-rus 

C9-ina'tgi 

Co-ma'zon 

Cpin-ba'bus 

CSin'be 

Cvm-bre'? 

C6m'ba-tl8 

C9-ine'das 

Co-ine'te? 

Co-inTii'j-us 

C9-ini"ti-Ei  1 

Co'inj-us 

C5rn-m9-|e'iie 

CSin-m^-ge'niis 

C9m-min-j-a'ti'.i8 

Cfliri-mo-dj-a'nus 

C8m'm9-dus 

C9in-ne'nj 

C9m-ne'nu8 

Com-pj-ta'lj-51 

C9in-plu'tum 

Coinp'sj-tus 

Cotn-pu's? 

Con'c9-nI 

Con'cji-niis 

C9n-cSr'di-? 

C9n-cor'di-u3 

C6n'dft-lus 

C9n-da'te 

Con-dj-a'nus 

Con-do-cha'tef 

Con-drti'sl 

Con-dyl'e-gi 

Con'dy-lus 

Co'ne 

Con-em-brl'cfi 

C6n-e-t9-du'nus 

Con-fu'cj-Qs  1 

C9n-ge'dus,  C.  M.  L.  fV. 

Con'gedus,     F.     K. 
Py.  S.  Sharpe* 
Con'grj-6 
C9-ni'5i-cI 
Co'nj-I 

Con-jin-brl'cj 
C9-iiTs'a-lii3 
C5n'ni-d4s,  Ptf. 

C9n-iil'dfis,  M,  W. 
Cp-no'neus  6 
C9-no'p5 
C6n-9-pe'um,  and 

C9-iio'pe-um 
C6'n9S  C9n-col'o-rus 
C9n-sen'te^ 
Cgn-sen'ti-?  1 
C9n-sea'ti-us  1 
C9n-sid'j-us 
Con-si-li'num 
C9n-stan'ti'-si  1 
Con-st5in-tra, 

■prMS, 
iJbn-st^n-tt'nj 
0911-8  tan-tj-nop'9-lis 
C5n-stan-ti'iius 
CSn'stqn-tliie 
Con-stan'tj-iis  1 
C8n'su-leij 
Con-tes-ta'  nl 
C8n-to-p9-rl'j 
C9n-tu'bi-5i 
Coti've-noB 
Co'9n  " 

Co'os,  aiid  C5s 
Co'pae 
C9-pa'i8  t 
Co'plie^ 
Co' pi-? 
C9-p6'ni-us 
C9-pra'te^,  M.  Py. 

Cop'r?i-tef,  JV. 
CS'preus  6 
Co-pron'y-raus 
DSr-si-ce'ji-um  1,  or 

CSr-ji-cen'si-utn  1 
C5r-a-ci'nys 
Cor-9-co-na'sus 
C9-ral'e-tffi 
C9-ra'nti8 
*yor'be-us 
CBr-bj'-a'ne 
Cor'bi-5 
Obr'hu-15 
Cor'c9-bj 


Cy- 


Cf)r'C9-ra8 

Cbr'cu-lum 

C9r-cy'r5i 

Cor-da'Ij-o 

Cor'da-lu8 

Cbr'du-b? 

Cor-du-6'119 

Cor-dy'151 

Co 're 

Cor'e-sus,  man. 

C9-re'sus,  mountain. 

C9-re't5i» 

C9-re'tu3 

C9r-fid'i-us 

C9r-fin'i-uin 

C9-rI'5i 

Co-ri'cle? 

C9-rin'e-um 

C8r-in-tlil'?i-cus 

C6-ri-9-la'nus 

C9-rl'9-lI,  and 

C6-ri-ol'lgi 
C9-ri't'ha 

C8r'(-tu3,  or  Cor'y-thSs 
Cbr'msi-sji 
Cor-ne'lj-j 
C9r-ne-li-a'nu8 
Cor-ne'lj-I 
Cor-ne'li-us 
Cpr-nic'u-lum 
Cor-ni-fi"cj-u3  1 
Cbr'ni-^er 
r9r-na'tu3 
Co-ro'bj-u3 
C9-r(B'bu3 
Cg-ro'n? 
C8r-9-na'tu8 
Co-r6'ne 
Cor-o-ne'a 
C9-ro'nea3  6 
Cor-9-nT'? 
C8r-9-nl'd5? 
C9-r5'nis 
C9-r6[nu3 

C8r'9'p5,  or  C9-ro'pe 
C9r-rlia'Ai-am 
Cor-se'a,  or  -si'j 
Cor'sj-OB  1 
Cbr'sj-csi 
Cor-so'te 
Cor-su'rgi 
C9r-t5'n5i 
Cor-to'nas 
C9r-ty'n9 
C8r-un-ca'ni-u3 
Cor-un-ca'iiys 
Cor-vi'nus 
C8r-y-ban't5f 
r8r'y-ba3 
Cor  y-bis'ssi 
C6r'y-bu3 
C9-ry"cj-ft  1 
C9-ryc'j-dJ? 
C9-rj?"ci-u8  1 
Cor'y-cus 
Cor'y-don 
Cor'y-las 
Cdr-y-l5'uin 
C9-rym'bi-fer 
Cor'y-nst 
Cor-y  Iia!'y8 
Cor-y-nS'ffi,  and 

C6r-y-ne'tef 
Cor-y-pha':ji-uiii  1 
Cor'y-phe 
C9-ry'thsi 
Cor-y-tli6n'se3 
C8r'y-thu3 
C9-ry'tu8 
Co'ss 
C9S-c6'nl-? 
C9S-co'nj-u3 
C9S-s»'a,  and  CBs'se-? 
C9S-sin'j-u3 
C8s'9i-o  1- 
C98-su-ti-a'nu8  1 
C9S-su'ti-u8  i 
C9S-sy'rgi 
C83-t9-b5'cI 
C9-3y'ra 

Co'te?,  and  Cot'te? 
C9-th6'ne-5i,  fV.Ji.v.) 

C6th-p-ne'?,  K. 
Co-tj-?i-6'uni  1 
C8t'i-lus  ■ 
C8t-j-nfl's9 
Cot'j-so 
C9-t6'nj8 
CBt'tj-ce  Al'pef 
C8t-ti-a'nus 
C6t'ti-u3 
C9t-t6'ni3 
Ce-ty-?-e'um  1 


Co-ty-a-I'9n  1 
Cot'y-l? 
C6t-y-liE'u3 
CV-tyl'j-us 
C6-ty-5'rfi  I 
Co-ty-6'ri,is  1 
C9-ty't6 
C9-tyt'ti-gi 
C9-tyt't6 
Cram-bu'sa 
Cram-bQ'tJ8 
Cran'9-e 
Craii'a-I 
Cran'5i-u3 
Cra'ne 

Crj-ne'fi,  or  -nl'? 
Crsi-ne'uin 
Cra'nj-I 
CrSp'M'iQs 
Cras-pe-dl'tej  Si'nua 
Crjs-sl'nus 
Cras'sj-pS^ 
Cr5is-si"ti-u3  1 
Cras'ti-nus 
Crsi-tffi'?is 
Cr^-tffi'is 
.  Crj-tiEm'e-nSf 
Cr^-te'? 
Cra'te-as 
Crat'e-ru8 
Cra'te? 
Crsi-tes-j-cle'? 
Crat-e-sip'o  lis 
Ctat-G-sTp'pi-das 
Cr9-teu'?3 
Crj-te'vsia 
Crgi-ti'nus 
Cr9-tT3't'he  nEf 
Ctat'y-lus" 
CrSLu'^i-ae  1 
Cralu'si8 
Cr9.ux'i-da3 
Cre-me'don 
Crem'e-rfi 
Crein-e-ta'9n 
Cr6m'my-on 
Cre-mo'nj 
Cre-inu'tj-us  1 
Cre-na'cu8 
Cre'niB 
Cre-na;'u3 
Crin'i-d63 
Cre-9n-tl'^?-d5^ 
Cre-8ph'fi-^l 
Cre-oph'i-lus 
Cre-9-phy'li.i3 
Cre-9-po'lus 
CrSp-e-re'ius  3 
Cre-pe'rj-us 
Cr5ph-?-^e-n5'tu8 
CrSa'j-ias ' 
CrS'§i-us  1 
Cre3ph8n't5§ 
CrSs'sj-u8  1 
Cres-to'ne 
Cre-tae'ya' 
Cr4'te 
Crete 
Cre'te-a 
Cre'te? 
Cre'teus  6 
Cre'tlie-is 
Cre'theus  6    • 
Cre-thl'de^ 
Cret'i-ctis 
Cre-top'9-lis 
Cre-u'ssi 
Creu'sjs 
Crl'5i-su8 
Cri-inl'sat 
Crj-ml'sus 
Crj-nag'9-rSls 
Crj-ni'sus 
Cri-ni'tu8 
Cri-o'? 
Cris-pi'n(i 
Cris-pl'nus 
Cri-the'js 
Cri-tli5'te 
Crl"tj^3  1 
Crit-o-bu'lu8 
Crit-9-d6'mu8 
CrTt-9f;-iia'tus 
CrTt-o-la'us 
Crj-to'ni-u8 
Cri'ii  Me-to'pon 
Cro-bI'?-lon 
Cr9-bi'a-lus 
Crob'y-lus 
Cro-by'zi 
Cr8c'Ei-le 
Cro'ce-ffi 
Cr6c-9-di'l9n 


CrSc-o-dT-lSp'9-lTs 
Croc-9-di'liis 
Cr9-c6'ti-uin  1 
Croc-y-le'? 
Croe'siis 
Cro-i'te^ 
Cro-iiil'tjs 
Cr6m'my-8n,  or 

Cr6'my-6n 
Cro'nj-ai 
Cron'i-de? 

Cr9-ni'9n,    name    of 
Zeun. 

Cro'ni-8n,    or    -fim, 
mountain. 
Cro'n!-u3 
Cr9S-saj'5i 
Cr8t'5i-l6 
Crot'j-lu3 
Cr9-t6'nfi 
Cr9-t6-ni-a't8e 
Cro-to-nj-a'tjs 
Crot-9-pI'?-de^ 
Cr9-t6'pj-as 
Cr9-t6'pii3 
Crus-tu'me-ri 
Crus-tu-ine'ri-fi 
Crus-tu-ine'ri-um 
Cru3-tu-ini'num 
Crus-tu'nij-um 
Crus-tu'nu3 
Crus-tur-ne'nj-us 
Cryp-t6'9 
Cte'fi-tu8  5 
Ctem'e-ne  5 
Cte'ngs  5 
Cte'§i-Ss  1,  5 
Cte-sib'j-us  5 
Ctgs'j-clS^  5 
Cte-sil'o-chus  5 
Ctes'i-ph5n  5 
Cte-slp'pus  5 
Cte'§i-U3  5 
Ctim'e-ne  5 
Cu'cu-fUs 
Cu'la-r6 
Cul'le-o 
Cul-le'9-lus 
Cu'maB 
Cu-ma'nu8 
Cu-nl'ngi 
Cu-pa'v6 
Cu-pI'do 
Cu'pid 

Cu-p!-en'ni-u8 
Cu'pr? 
Cur-cu'lj-o 
Cu'res 
Cu-re't§? 
Cu-re'tis 
Cu-re'tj-iia  1 
Cu'ri-? 
Cu-rj-a'tj-I  1 
Cu-ri-a'tj-us  1 
Cu-rlc'tae 
CQ'ri-6 
Cu-rj-o'nes 

Cu-rj-8s-9-il't«B,  or  -tS^ 
Cu-n'tjs 
Cu'rj-um 
Cu'rj-u8 
Cu-ro-pj-la'tSs 
CUr'ti-51  1 
Cur'ti-us  1 

Cu-riJ'lj8  . 

Cus'pj-us 
Cus-scb'I 

Cu-tll'j-8B 

Cu-til'i-uin 

Cy-fi-ml'te? 

Cy-am-9-s6'ru3 

Cy'a-mu8 

Cy'a-nS 

Cy-a'ne-5 

Cy-a'ne-OB 

Cy-a'ne-e 

Cy-a'ne-fia 

Cy-si-itix'Cf ,  or 

Cy-ax'si-rg^ 
Cy'9-thu8 
Cyb'si-15 
Cy-b5'be 
Cyb'e-l?; 
Cyb'e-le 
Cyb'e-lus 

Cyb'i-r?,  or  Cib'y-r? 
Cy-bis'trj-a 
Cy-ce'sj-um  1 
Cy'chreus  (n.)  6 
Cy-chre'us  (a.) 
CjJc'la-de^ 
Cy'clEis 
Cy-cll'si-d58 


Cy-clob'9-rus 

Cyc'lj-ci 

Cy-clo'pef 

CCi'clSps 

C)d'i-as 

Cyd'i-mos 

Cyd-9-ne'? 

Cy-do'ne:j 

Cy-do'iii-9 

Cy-do'iii-us 

Cjd'ra-r?,  ^.  W.  (i.  v.) 

Cy-dra'rfi,  Py. 
Cy-dr5'lus 
Cyd-ro-la'uis 
Cy'dri.is 
Cyl'9-bus 
Cyl-bj-a'ni 
Cyl'j-ce^ 
Cyl-iab'51-rSs 
Cyl'lfi-ros 
Cyl'la-rus 
Cyl-le'ne 
Cyl-le-n6'u3 
Cyl-le'nj-us 
Cyl-Ie'nus 
Cyl-l>r'i:i 

Cy  1-o-ne'us,  or  -nl'us 
Cy'ing,  or  Cy'mae 
Cy'me 
Cy-me'lu3 
Cy-m6d'9-c6 
Cy-mod-o-cg'pi 
Cy-ni6d-9-cg'fis 
Cy-ino'lus,  and 

Cj-nio'lus 
Cyin-9-po-lI'fli 
Cy-inotli'9-e 
Cyn-ffi-^I'rus 
Cy-noe'tliEi 
Cy-na;'th!-um 
Cy-nip'thus 
Cyna'ne 
Cy-na'pef 
Cyn'51-rsi 
Cyn'e-Ss 
Cy-neg'e-tas 
Cyn-e-^i'rus 
Cy-n5'§j-I  i 
Cy-ne'tas 
Cyii-e-t5'j 
Cy-ne'te? 
Cyn-e-thu8's? 
Cyn'j-9 
Cyn'j-cS 
Cyn'j-ci 
Cyn'i-cu3 
Cyn-9-ceph'9-la5 
Cyn-9-ceph'si-Il 
Cyn-9-ph6n'tis 
Cy-nbr'tjon  2 
Cyn-9-saLr'|55 
Cy-no8'p9-ns 
Cyn-ps-se'm? 
Cyn-9-su'rsi 
Cy  71' Q-sure 
Cyn'thj-? 
Cyn'thi-u8 
Cy-nu'ri-9 
Cyp-?-ri8'sI 
Cyp-a-rTs'si-fi  1 
Cyp-5i-ri8'su8 
Cypli'a-r? 
Cyp-rj-a'nus 
Cyp'ri  q.n 
Cj'pros 
Cy'prus 
Cyp'se-I? 
Cyp  sel'i-dgj 
Cyp'se-lus 
Cy-raii'nis 
Cy're 
Cy-rS'nse 
Cyr-e-na'i-ca 
Cyr-e-na'j-cl 
Cy-re'ne 
Cy-res'cha-t? 
Cy-re'ti-!c  1 
Cy-rl'a-des 
Cy-ril'lus 
Cyr'il 
Cy-Ti'nu8 
Cy-ro-pa^-di'j 
Cy-rop'9-li8 
Cyr-rae'I 
C>r'rlia-daB 
Cyr'rhGf 
Cyr-rlies'tj-c? 
Cyr-rj-a'n? 
Cyr'si-lu8 
Cyr-to'n? 
Cyr-to'ne^ 

Cy-t£E'i3 

Cy-the'r? 


Cy-the're 

Cyth-e-re'ai 

Cyth-e-re'is 

Cytli6'rjs"j 

Cy-the'ri-us 

Cy-tli6'r9n 

Cy-the'rus 

Cy-tin'i-iiin 

Cyt-is-so'rus 

Cy-to'rus 

Cyz-j-ce'ni 

Cyz'i-c88 

Cyz'j-cum 

Cyz'i-cus 


D. 


Da'sB,  or  Da'hiB 

Da'cl,  and  Da'coe 

Da'cj-9  1 

Da  cj-us  1 

D'ac'ty-li 

Dad-fis-ta'n? 

Dad'i-cae 

D^i-du'chus 

Dted'j-l?  4 

DjBd-9-le'a  4 

DiE-da'lj-on 

Dffid'st-lus  4 

D8e'm9n 

DaBm'9-ne^  4 

DiBm'9-num  4 

DSg-?-si'r? 

Da'I 

Da'j-cle^ 

Da'i-de? 

Dj-im'a-fhds 

Dai-ini'e-n5? 

Da'j-phr8n 

Da-I'r? 

Dal'dj-a 

Dal-j-ter'nl 

Dal'insi-tj 

Dal'ina-tiB 

Dal-ma'ti-?  1 

Dal-nia'tj-us  1 

Dal'ini-uin 

Dain-g-^e'tiis 

DaiM'fi-ITs 

Daiii-as-ce'nsi 

Diiin-3s-ru'ne 

Dam-Fis-ce'nus 

D?-ma8'cj-u8  1 

Da-iiia'§i-si  1 

Dain-Pi  sicli'th9n 

Dam-3-sip'pus 

Dam-^-sjs'tr^-tus 

Dani-j-si-tliy'mus 

Dam-si-8i'f9n 

D?-inas'te^ 

D5m'9-su8 

Da'nie-a3 

Da'mi-gi 

Da-mj-a'niis 

D^m-no'nj-I 

Dain'n9-rix 

D^-mogh'a-rls 

Dam'o-clef 

Dgi-nioc'r^-te^ 

D?-moc'ri-t5t 

Da-nioc'rj-tus 

Dj-inoE't^s 

Da-mog'e-r8n 

Dj-mbin'e-le^ 

Dain-9-nI'cu8 

Dam-9-phan'ty8 

D^-inoph'j-l? 

Da-tnop)i'i-lus 

Dani'9-plion 

Dfi-mSs'trj-tils 

Dfi-niot'e-ie^ 

Dj-mox'e-nu8 

Da-inyr'j-^s 

Dan'j-e 

Dan'9-1 

Dj-na'j-dae 

Dfi-na'i-d5| 

Dan'^i? 

Daii'9-us 

Dan'd^-rl,  and 

D^n-dar'i-diE 
Da-nu'bj-us 
D&ii'ube 
Da'9-£''us 
Da'o-ne? 
Dapll'i-tas,  S. 

Dfi-plii'tas,  Py. 
Daph'nas 
Daph-nae'ye 
Daph'neus  6 
Daph-ne-pho'ri-91 


D9ph-nSp'9-te; 

Dar'j-b? 

Dar'gi-be^ 

Dar'51-dax 

Dar-Ein-ta'^j-5  J. 

Dar-da'ne-I 

DUr'da-nl 

D^r-da'nj-j 

D^r-dan'j-daB 

Dstr-dan'j-de^ 

Dar'd?-nT8 

Dar'dj-nus 

Dj-re'i-um  3 

Da'ref 

D?-re'tJ8 

D§i-r6'ya 

Dsi-rl'si 

Dji-ri'cys 

Da-rj-e'cg? 

Dai-ri'tiB 

Dsi-rl'ys 

Das-cu's? 

Da3-cy-le'ym 

Das-cy-lj'tjs 

Dcis-cjl'i-um 

Das'cy-lus 

Da'se-9 

Da'§j-us  1 

D'as-sa-re'tas 

Das-s^-re'ni 

Dassa-rl'tae 

Das-sa-ri"ti-i  I 

Das-ti'r? 

D5t'?-ine^ 

Dat-a-pher'rej 

Dau'lis 

Dau'nl 

Dau'iii-a 

Diiu'nys 

Dau'ri-fer 

DSiuri-sS^ 

Dav'fi-ra 

Dax-i-ni9-ni'tia 

Deb'o-rus 

De'brjs 

Dec-a-du'chl 

De-csG'n^-us 

De-fcSp'o-lis 

De-ceb'3-lus 

De^-e-lC'a,  or  -ll'ji 

De^-e-le'um 

De^-eli'cym 

De^'e-lus 

De-ceiii'vj-ri 

De-cen'tj-us  I 

De-ce'ti-(i  1 

De-cj-a'nys  1 

De-cj-a'te§  1 

De-cj-a'tum  1 

De-cTd'j-us  Sax'f 

De-cTm'j-us 

De^'j-iniJs 

De-cln'e-us 

De'ci-6  i 

De'cj-us  1 

Dec'u-I? 

Dec'u-inai 

DeC-y-ma'te^ 

De-cu'ri-o 

pgd-j-tam'e-nSj 

De'^is 

De-l-a-nl'rji  3 

De-ic'o-6n 

De-Td-?-ml'j 

De-il'e-6n 

De-il'9-clius 

De-im'a-cIiOB 

De-i'9-ce§ 

De-I'9-slius 

De-I'9-n6 

DS-j-on'i-dE^ 

De-l'9-neu8  6 

De-T-9-pe'a 

Dg-j-o-pl'te? 

D5-i-5t'?-ru» 

De-jpli'i-lst 

De-Tph'j-15 

De-iph'9-be 

De-ipli'9-bu8 

D5'i-pliSn 

De-i-phon'te^ 

De-Tp'y-le 

De-ip'y-lus 

De-Ip'y-ru3 

Dej-?-nl'r? 

DSj'9-cC? 

De  j6t'si-ru8 

Dg'li-? 

De-li'?-d5? 

DC'Ii-iim 

DG'li-u3 

Del'Ij-us 

Del-ina'tj-us  1 


*  Conge' dus,  or  Con'gedus.  —The  line  of  Martial  (Ep.  I.  50,  9^  cited  by  Sharpe 
and  others, — 

"  Tepidi  nntabis  lene  Congedi  vodum,"  — 
does  not  determine  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate. 


t  Crt;ja'i«.  —  Carr,  following  Labl)e,  accents  this  word  on  the  first  syllable  ;  hut  tlie 
penult  is  made  long  by  Aristophanes,  Jich.  880.  . 

X  Cythe'ris.  —  VryAen,  in  his  tragedy  o( Ml/or  Love,  incorrectly  accejits  tins  word 
on  the  first  syllable. 
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Del-mTn'j  Um 

D?l-phTcV-l» 

j>ei  i>i\j-cus 

U^l-plild'i-ils 

Uel-plil'nuij 

D^I-phin'i-9 

D^I-pliTn'j-um 

D^l-plil'niia 

D^l'plij-uin 

D^l-pliy'n^ 

D^l-to'tiiii 

De-mi'ile^ 

D^-mxn'e-tQs  4 

D^-rn-iK'^-ras 

D€ni-9-ra'ti;a 

D^-mir  chi.18 

De-iii-ir'|-tS 

Dp-mir'e-te? 

DSin-^-ris'tjj 

Deiiia'tri-^ 

D3'm9-9 

De-m5't?r 

D9-inS'trj-ji 

D?-'na'tri-a8 

De-mS'tri-tis 

Dein'i-pli6 

DSm-'.)-5iins'8j 

Dain-9-c5'(lj^ 

De-mScli'fi-rej 

De-in5c'9-8n 

De-mtic'rj-te? 

D3-m6c'ri  tla 

De-in5tj  '^-inas 

De-mod 'j-c5 

Ds-niod'o-cas 

D?-ino'le-Sn 

D3-m6'le-8s 

De-mo'le-ris 

D3>n-9-nas'89 

D?-ino'nax 

D3m-<?  nj'sus 

D5m-9-nrri 

Dein-o-nl'ciis 

De-inSph's-ngj 

DSin-7  pliTii'tus 

De-niftpli'j-lus 

Petn'9-pli5n 

D3-in6pli'o-5n 

n?-  nop'ijlis 

Dem-9pt.)l'e-miis 

De-iiias'tlien5^ 

D^-mos'trj-tus 

Dein-9-ti'iini8 

De-inu'cliLia 

DJm'y-fus 

D?n-drrtis 

Den-8o-l6'taB 

D?n-ti'tus 

DSn-tlie-is'tae 

D3-9  tiri'a? 

D?-9d'9-tus 

D5-6'i3 

Der'l)i-c5^,  M.  Py.S.  W. 
Der-bi'cjs,  A.  C.  K. 
Sch. 

Der'cB 

Der-cfi'bj-i 

D^r'c^  to,  and  -Qs  - 

Der-cyl'lj-das 

D^r'cy-I6s 

Der'cy-nus 

Der-sae'i 

Dfr-tlio'nj 

Oer-to'n? 

Der-to'sj 

De-rA-si-iB'i  1 

D8H-ae'ri-u8 

DSs-i-la'iis 

D^s'pi?  t? 

Ds-8u'd?-b5i 

Deu-ca'li-5n 

Deu-ce'ti-ua  1 

t)eu'd9-rix 

Deu-ri'9-pu8 

1)5  v'o-"? 

Dejf-am'e-nS 

Dfx^m'?  nua 

D9?-Tc'r9-6n 

D??-Tth'9-» 

DJt'i-us  1 

Ol-ah'o  ISa 

Di  ac'9-nus 

Di-*c-9-p3'nj 

Di-si-crS'? 

Dl'9-cri3 

Di-?c-tSr'i-d5? 

DI^d'9-cliu9 

I)I-ai-(la-rne-ni-a'mi8 

DI-?-du'm?-nu8 
j  Dl-ce'i.is 

I  DIV?6n,  and  DlVgiim 

Dl-ag'9  <^s 

Dia'Ija 

Dl-^-tn&s-tj  gO'sjs 


Dl-a'nri  • 
Dl'qn  (in  poecry) 
Dl-a'n^a 
Dl-aii'9-89 
Dl-a'nj-uin 
Dl  apli'^-nSj 
DI-9-pfin'tj-u8  1 
Dl-a'^j-9  1 
Dl-Siu'lya 
ilIb'i-« 

Di-bu't?  des,  S. 
Dib-u-ta'de;,  K.   M. 
Pu. 
Dl-cai'st 
Dl  ca!-sir  chl'?t 

l)I-CiE'u8   * 

Dl-c'ir'ghiia 

Dl'ce 

Dlf-^-Ur'chus 

Di-cg'ne-'Ua 

Dl^'e-tas 

DTc'9-ini3 

Dic-ta'tpr 

DIc'te 

Djc-ndj-en'Be; 

Dic-tl'nj 

DId'i-us 

Dld'y-in? 

Did'y-mte 

DTd-y-in!E'y8 

Dld-y-ma'pn 

DId'y-mS 

Dd'y-nium 

DTd'y-inua 

DI-6n'e  c5^ 

Di-fi8'pi-t?r 

DT-45'na 

DI-|6n'ti-9  1 

Dt-^e'rl 

Di-|T'  ti-58 

DT-!-p9-li'9 

Dl-it're-plie^ 

Dl-ni'cj-um  I 

DI  nir'clius 

DTn'dy^mj 

DTn-dy-me'n? 

DT"'dy-m5a 

Dln'dy-mum 

Din'dy-miis 

Dln'j-^ 

DTn'i-SB 

Din'i-as 

DTn'i-chS 

DT-nocli'9-r59 

Dl-noc'rji-tg^ 

Dl-nSd'o-chus 

Di-n8*:'-e-fi'? 

Dl-nsrg-ghua 

Dl-nStn'^i-ghg 

Dl-nSm'j-^haa 

Dl-nom'e-nS? 

Dl-nos'tiie-ne? 

Dl-nos'trfi-tu8 

DI-9-c"Bs-9i-re'(f 

Di-o'cle-9,  town. 

T)l-<>-c]c'^,  festival. 

DiVcIe? 

Dl-9-clo-ti-a'nu8  1 

Dl-f-de'ti-an 

Dl-o-cli'dC? 

Di-o  do'rya 

Di-bd '9-153 

Dr-oj'tsis 

Dl-rtg'e-nes 

Df-S^-e-ni'^ 

Di-9-S3-ni-a'nva 

Dl  og'e-nus 

Dl-9g-ne'tua 

DT-9-ni5'5t 

Di-9-me'dsi 

Dl-8ni-e-d3'9 

Dl-6m-e-dS'» 

Dl-o-mE'de^ 

Dl'Q-mgd 

Dl-5m'e-d8n 

ni'9-mus 

Dl-9-n!E'9 

Dl-o'ne 

DI-9-ny"si-a  1 

DI-9-ny-sI'a-d59 

Df-9-ny"sj-d8  1 

Dl  9-n¥8'i-d5s 

Di-?-ny-si-9-d6'ri;i8  1 

Di  9  ny":;i-8ii  2 

Dl  9-ny-slp'o-n8 

DT-9-ny"8J-us  1 

Di-o-nys-9-d6'n.i8 

Dl-9-ny-88p'9-li8 

Dl-o-ny'89S 

Dl-9-ny'8us 

Dl-6ph'9-n65 

Dl-o  pT'the? 

DT-9-p(B'ni.i8 

Dl-op'p-lls 

Dt  8'r6? 

Di-9S-c8r'j-d69 


Dl-88'c9-ruin 

Dl-8«'c9-ru8 

Dl  98-cu'ri 

Dl-9H-(;Q'rj-d5j 

Dl-68-C9-rT'ym 

Dl-68'p4i-iS 

Di-98'|>9-n8 

Di-9-tI'nie 

Di-9-tI'inii8 

Dl-9-t8g'9.n69 

Dl-8t're-ph6!J 

Di-piR'ie 

Dipli'j-lis 

D]pli'j-lu8 

Dl-ph6r'i-dS8 

Dipli'rj-daa 

Dlpli'ry-gS^ 

Dl-piB'Uffi 

Dlp'9-li8 

Dlp'y-lum 

DI'r« 

D'lr'ce 

D'ir'ce-tl8 

Dir'piiy-? 

Di8-cor'di-» 

Dis'c9-rum 

D  8'9-riB 

D  th-y-riiin'bvs 

Di-ti-6'n6?  1 

DIv'j  c6 

DTv-j-tI'?-cua 

DTv-o-du'num 

DIv-9-du'r;^in 

DTv'9-iisi 

Dl'viia  Fid'i-Ss 

Dl-z5'riia 

D9-b5'r59 

D9-be'rMS 

Do(;'i  lla 

Do^-i-me'um 

Doc'i-mus 

Do'cle-ai 

D9-do'nsi 

D8d-9-naB'u8 

Dn-dij'ne 

Do-don'j-af- 

Do'I 

Dol-?-bel'lgi 

D)l-j-cha'9n 

Dol'i  che 

D8l'i-cii8a 

Do-lI'9n 

D<?-li'9-n5f 

D9-'l'l-P'8 

Do'l|-u8 

DoI-9-m5'n? 

D61-9-in5'ne 

n51'9-p3? 

Do-lo'pi-gi 

DoI-9-pT'9n 

Dom-j-du'cjt 

Dim-j-du'cus 

D9-intn'i-cji 

D?-ml"ti  ji  1 

D^-riii-ti-a'nus  1 

Dn-m1"ti  an 

Doin-i-nl'lgi 

D9-mI"ti-us  1 

D9m-ni'mi8 

Dom-n5t'9-n8ni 

Don'9-c5 

Don'? -con 

Do-na'tiis 

Ddn-i-la'u8 

D9-nu'c5i 

D9-nu'85 

Dp-ny'sgi 

Djr-cu'at 

DJr'ceQs  6 

D;ir'ci-„.-.i  1 

Dor'd?-ia8 

Do'rc^ 

Do'ri-aa 

Dor'j-cj 

Ddr'i-cua 

Dor'i-daa 

Dori-gn'pfi^ 

D6'ri-eQs  6 

D8r'i  laa 

D8r-i-la'ii8 

D9-rlni'9-chB8 

D6'rl-5 

D5'ri  -on 

Do'ri-um 

Do'ri-us 

Di-r8s't?-lBm 

D9-r8s't7-rum 

Do-r6'tlie-u8 

D8r-9Jf  a'ni-um 

Do-ry'?-88a 

Dor'y-cliia,  or 

D9-ry'rIn8 
D5r-y-l.T'iim 
D8r-v-ltB'u8 
D^r'y-Wa" 
D8r-y-la'98 


D9rfph'9-rl 

D9-rypli'9-rus 

D9-8l'9-da8 

D9-8l'9-dS|} 

Df-altii'^-ds 

n9-8ltll'9-S 

D98-8e'ni^a 

Ddt'9-da8 

D8'tj-8n  3 

D9X  «ip'9-t§r 

l)9x-ip'9-t9r 

Oric'^-naa 

Dra'ce^ 

Drat-cSn'tj-dE; 

DiTi-c8n'tj-u8  1 

Drac'9-nura 

Drag'9-nl 

Dr^-bo'ni^s 

Dran'cC^ 

Dran-gj-a'n^ 

Dra'pSj 

Drep'9-n9,  and  -niim 

DrSp'^-nS 

Dr^-pa'ni-ua 

Drini'9-cliu8 

Drl-6d'9"ne? 

Drl-6p'j-d£§ 

Dro'I 

Dr9-niach'?-to8 

Dr^-niai'iis 

Dro'mcus  6 

Dr6ni-j  cliffi'te^ 

Dr8m-9^;ll'de^ 

Dr8p'i-cl 

Dr5'pi-8n 

Drd-fin'ti-j  1 

Dnt-Cn'tj-us  1 

Drtf-^^'rl,  or  Dr(J'|e-ri 

Drfl'i-diE 

Dru'idf 

Dry'j-de^ 

Dri/'qd^ 

Dry-a'di-9 

Dry-stn-tl'?-d§^ 

DrJ  ?n-tl'def 

DrJ-m'e'a 

Dry-nib'dS? 

Dry-mu's? 

Dry-na;in'e-tum  4 

Dry'9-p5 

Dry-9-p5'j-si  3 

Dry'9-pG? 

Dry'9-pi8 

Dry-op'j-dj 

Dryp'9-tT8,  or 

Dry-pe'tia 
Du'bj-fia 
Du'bns 
Dii-ca'ri-Oa 
Dii-ce'ti-u8  1 
Du-cbr't9-rum 
Du-il'li-? 
Dii-ll'li-us  NS'pSa 
DM-lTch'i-9 
Di.i-1  ch'i-um 
Di.i-16p'9-li8 
DMf"-n5'nj-I 
Duiii'n9-rTx 
Di.i-ri'ni-ua 
Du'r^-nua 
Du-ra'tj  u8  1 
Du'r9-t5 
Du'ri-9 
Du'ri-Us 
Du-r9-brl'viE 
Du-r9-cdr't9-rum 
Di.i-ro'nj-? 
Du-rS'ni-ua 
Du-r9-ver'nym 
Du-s?-rC'nI 
Dii-um'vj-rl 
Dy-jr-dfin'sSf 
DJ'mcB 
Dy-miE'l 
DJ'me 
Dy-nam'e-n8 
Dy-nu'mi-Qa 
Dyr-ra'chj-Sm 
Dy-siuTc? 
Dys-ci-n6'tuB 
Dya'c9-188 
D>8-ni-cC'tu8 
Dy-so'nim 
Dy-8o'rn8 
Dya-pSn'teus  6 
Dy8-p8n'ii-I  1 


E. 


P.'«i-n8?,  or  iC^-nSf 
P.-a'nua 
K-«r'ilni^8 
K-Sr'i  -nu8 
£-a';j-iiin  1 


&h'd9-m8 

F:'b|-dn 

Cb'9-d» 

E  bla'n» 

Eb'v-r» 

Cb-v-ra'cvm,  A.  C  F. 

L.  M.  Py.  Sch. 
5-l)8r'9-cuui,   fy. 

Leedes. 
Rb'9-rc^ 
Rb'9-rum 
e-bo'?j-»  1 
fib-r9-du'num 
£b-r9-I'ce{ 
{^-bu'die 
Eb'y-r8 

&b-y-r9-du'nuin 
Kb-ii-ro'nuf 
Rb-i.i-r9-vrc8f 

£bu-8U8 

Cc-ji-inu'd^ 

(Ic-bat  ^-ngi 

(ic-de'intia 

Kc'dj-cu8 

ft9-e-chlr'i-j 

fic'?-fr?i 

E'-cliG'ffi 

fj-^liec'r^-tSf 

ficJi'^-da; 

ftc]i-e-d3-uil'> 

Ecli-c-dG'mya 

ftch-e-d5'ru8 

^  ch£l'9-tu8 

6cTi'e-lj8 

fi-chCm'brp-tua 

p-cli2in'e-n«5 

p-ch£'ni9n 

Ecli'e-inus 

ficli-e-ng'ua 

ftch'e-plirSn 

£cli-e-p6'lii8 

f,-ch6s'tra-tu8 

RcTi-e-ti'mua 

Ecli'et-l? 

ftcli'e-tr? 

Ech'e-tua 

F-ch8v-e-Uign'sSf 

K-chld'n? 

Ecli-j-d6'rii8 

P*cljin'9-de? 

Ecl>-i-ne'j8 

fi^hi'n^s,  or  -nu8 

EcTi-j-nu8's9 

F.-chl'on 

ftcTi-j-Sn'i-dSj 

Ech-i-5'ni-u8 

P/chj-us 

K'clio 

Ec''^n9-ni68,  or  -mua 

f.c-plian'tj-de^ 

J-d'e-con 

f.-dh'ta 

Ed-e-ta'nl 

Ed'ga-rua,  L. 

P.d'gar 

Ed'i-th?,  L. 

F.'dith 

fi-do'ne^,  and 

Ed'9-n«? 
F-do'nl 
P-do'nua 
F-du's? 
('id-vi'nus 
f:d'vin 
p-dyl'i-aa 
F-C'ti-8n  2 
p-pa'Ie-os 

f.-^erj-daa 

p-4G'rj-ti 
f.-fG'ri-ua 
K-gg8-fi-r6'tu8 
E*-c-sI'nv8 

f<g-na'Jj-?  1 

Pp-na'tj  Bs  1 

pp-nat-ii-le'i-as  3 

r:-l'9n 

15-I'9-ne? 

P-I'9-nous  6 

El-Ee'li.i8 

El-a  b8ii't5j 

P  It'? 

f.-lsc'i.is 

F-la-  i.i-tl'chi.i8 

El-a-ckb'9-lu8.    ir.    M. 

Py.  S.  Sch. 
El-a-g9-bii'lii8,  A.  C. 

L. 
ftl-fi-gsi-bu'li.is,  or 

Ei-9-gsb'{i°-ias,  tr 

f-la'is 
I  a-I'te? 
F.-la'j-asS 
ftl-»-phc-b8'li-a 
fil-f-plij-n-'f 


El'f-pllUM 

El-9p-td'ni  a* 

El'i^-Hua 
El  9-t<i'» 
EI-9  tl'9 
El'ii-treaa  6 

EI'»-tU8 

l^\i'\i;i^.UM.Pg.Hr. 
El'»  vfr,  V.  K. 

K'If-s 

K-iC-a'tSa 

f:-l8G'lra: 

5-l6c'tri-d£j 

£  Uc'U-j-ag 

t-lec'try-dB 

t;-l6c-try-a'np 

ei-e-*5'i»3 

El-?-|.'» 

t;-i5'i 

El-C-le'j-de} 
ei'c-lcus  6 
K'lf-Sn 
K-le-«n'tnm 
6l-e-|)jBin'-lI'ne,  Cr.  Fr. 
U  M.  P,i.'  is.  Sck. 
El-e  pJian'ij-ne,  jJ.  C 
ftl-e-pJian'tia 
C:i-9-pii9n-tB|>li'9-|f 
ft  1 -9 -jj  la  n -t9  •  UiS 'ra 
ftl-e-i»lie'n9C 
El-e-p6'rus 
El-e-sy'cej 
El-eu  cJii'j 
K'le-us  (a.) 
f<-le'u«(a.) 
{^-leu'ejn 
El-ei.i-6in'i-^ 
ftl-eu-sl'ni.iB 
El-eu-6i|>'v-li8 
F'-leu'sja 
pleu'^iuin  1 
f--leri'tJier 
P-leu'Jlic-ra; 
ftl-eu-Uie'ri-?     ... 
f.-leu-tlie-rp-cTTi-ce^ 
p-leu-tlie-r5-l5<o'nej 
{'.■Ieu'tiie-r5« 
f-  leu'tlid 
f.-ll'j-ca 
F-ll"cj  ua  1 
I'Vlj-gn'sja 
ftl-i  mCj 
F-U's? 

ftl-is-pha'^j-I  I 
Fl-io'pi-jt       ' 
f,-l6'ne 
f.-lo'ru's 
pl  |)e''n9r 
f;l-pTd'4-u8 
El-pi-ni'c? 
El-y-I'nv 

EI'u-89 

6l'y-c5} 

El-v-ma'ja 

fir'y-ml 

El'y-mua 

El'.v-rus 

f.-ly"^i  um  I 

F-ly  "fi-u3  1 

f.-ma'tbi-j 

F.-nia'tlij-8ii 

Eni'9-tlius 

Em'b?-tam 

f.ni-hdl'j-mf 

Cm'b9-Iua 

F.-niCr'i-tj 

Eni'c-8si 

fim'p-sas 

Em-i-sc'ni.i8 

Fm-mc'lj-ua 

f.m-men'(-ds 

F-inB'dj 

F  mo'di  MSn'te; 

f.-mo'di.is 

f;m-i)ed'9-clf} 

Em'pe-dus 

fini-p'c-ra'niua 

f.m-pj'cli.is 

f<in-I>o'ri-'9 

f.m-|>5'ri-tc 

Fm-por'i-raa 

F.ni-p8'rj-u8 

Em-pa'sj 

f.in-pjr'jum 

R-nn-s'j-nias  4 

En'9-lu8 

£n-9-rOpli'9-ra8 

F.-nar'c-t3 

En-cCl'a-das 

f.n-cliC'le-ffl 

En-flC'ja 

ftn'dc-iTi 

Fn-dG'ryin 

En'dj-us 

Fn-dfE'^a 


En-d]7in'j4ii 

Eii's-U 

En-gdn'»-«I 

En-|{dn'«aUi 

En'KU4-8a 

En'^-atn 

f-ntn-l(4ph'M>Sf 

l':-n4-£a8<^ 

E-nI'9-pe4i«  C 

E-ni'peuM  6 

En-n(-p-crd'np« 

ftn'ni-y 

ftn'nj-a* 

fn-no'dj-ua 
n'n9-ni8s,  or  -mUiM 
fjn-iide-j-^!e'^ 
■ftn'^-pC 
ftn'9-«Icli'di9M 
E-ndl-pVw'Ue 

I'.-ny-a'li  at 

f.-n>'eua  6 

e-nj'» 

i;'9-n6 

F-S'..i« 

f  p.Tn'e-tuB  4 

f.  {tag'9  tJiua 

t  pa'prj* 

ftp  9-inan-dn-9-du'T^in 

ft  p-a-nnn-t?  -d  S  'run 

F  inm-i-nSn'd^ 

ftp-:,  n-ts '1^-1 

F  paph-Kf-dl'lya 

ftp'a-)>liuB 

F,-p£h'v-l*t« 

f.p;'i 

F  pgr'?-ta8 

ftp-e-tri'mi 

F  pe'u«n,<ir  E'pi-Sa 

E  pg'its 

f.-pbS'bl 

F-pliv'^i-Qs  1 

?f>li'e-«6e 

ftph'e-s&a 

ftph'e-t* 

K-plii«rt8{ 

ftpli'9-rl 

ftpb'9-rua 

K'pbrj-im 

ftph'rti-ly 

ftph'y-rj,  or  -rt 

ftpli-y-re-l'?-d5| 

ftp-i-cas'tc 

ftp-j-ctr'de? 

ftp-i-iJia'MEj 

F-picli'j-rls 

Cp-i<h3r'iniia 

ftp  i-clEs 

ftp-i-cli'de? 

ftp-ic-ne-*nid'j-I 

ftp-i-cBi'nc 

Fpic'ra-tej 

ftp-j-crc'ne 

ftp-ic-ic'ti.ia 

ft|>-i-cn-rG'I 

fp-i-Tii-ri'qJtJ 

ftp-i-cj'n.ia' 

ft|»-j^-J'dr? 

ftp-i-ry-di'de? 

ftpj-dam'ni-Q« 

ftp-j-dnm'n98 

ftp-j-(!ani'ni.i8 

ftp-)-dripli'nf 

ftp-|-dau'rj-* 

ft|H-<i:;n'n.is 

ftp-i-dc'lj-um 

F-pId'i-cus 

ll-pTd'j-Bin 

f;-pTd'i-r.8 

I'p-i-do'tr^ 
F-PTd'9-taa 
F  p  g'c-nej 
F-pl'JeQa  6 
K[vi-!-ii5'mna 
f.  plR'n-nl  ■ 

F-pTg'9-"aa 

f.  pi'r,  and  ^-fSn 

l;p-i-la'(s 
f.  pil'y-cQa 
E-pim'?-n55 
ft|)-i-mCM;3 
ftp-t-mcl'i-dgf 


6-plni'c-nrs 

ftp  i-mt-M'i-de^ 

£p-j  mC'thcua  8 

F.p-i-mC'thia 

ftp-j-iil'ci.ia 

F-pl9-clias 

E-pI'i>-h5 

ftp  j-pb^-ns'y 

F.-piph'vnej 

F.p-j-pba'nj-9,  wommn 

Ep-j-plrt-nl'a,  eitj, 

Ep-t-pha'ni-ua 

f.-plp'o-l* 

(-.pIl/v-lS 
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P-pis'tlie-ne? 
JJ-pTs'trg  plius 
P-pTt'a-d;? 
ftp-i-la'li-uiii 
ftp-i-the'rjs 
ftp'!-fos 
g  pTt'y-rus 
K'pj-um,  or  J^pi'utn 

^-pon'y-mus 
E  po'pe 
7<-po'peus  6 
fip-9-rS'di-? 
fip-Q  red'Q-rix 
5nop'si-us  1 

Ep'pi-U8 
Sp'i.i-lo 
p-pyt'i-de? 
ft|)/y-tu9 

B-qii  c'o-lus 

R-qai"ti-u8  I 
Efj'iii-tG^ 
Kqu^-tO'ti-cus 
Bra-con 

t-ri'? 
r-^-sin'j-dSj 
£r-9-8«'nM9 
Er-j-8)p'pi.»s 
ftr-3-si»'trBi-tus 
5-rat'i-dje 
6r'a-r5 

Er-?-tos'flie-ne? 
Er-^fos'tr^-tus. 
fer'a-tus 

EK'e-ba* 

fir-och-the'i.ini 

J-reclk'tlieis  (»i.) 

Er-ecli-tlie'iis  (a.) 

Er-ecii-fhi'die 

B-re'ini.is 

Kr-e-B3'» 

6r'e-su9 

]5-r3'tri-?i 

?  re't  iin 

ftr-eu-fha'Ii-on 

Bf-gaiiye-iie^ 

icr'sa-ne 

FIr-gar»'i-c? 

j^r-a^ts'i-lua 

5r  ^3n'n3 

5r-*3'ti  iim  1 

Sr'^-is 

Kr-li'nys 

Br-i-lxK'g 

Er-i-hiytef 

ftr-i  Cd'te? 

Erj  Co'? 

Er-i-co'to? 

K-rTcli  rl)» 

Er-icli-tho'ni-us 

Cr-i"rin'i  uiB 

5-ri'ci;s 

K'ric,  fKn'ry 

ftr-i-cu'»a 

JS-rid'a-nus 

5  r  g't-nst 

Er-ig-(iu'()us 

8r  i-r  5ii 

15  rTj;'9  no 

K-r  e-"-n5.'i-u8  3 

Er-i-fro'ni.fs,  riner. 

frTfi'o- n  us,  jjojnlcr. 
r-i  Sy'i'is 

?:-r-rn'd;? 

g-riif'f'-os 
IJrTn'ny-ef 
P.-ri  o'pis 
l^-rTpli'a-rHs 
P-rtpIi'i-diS 
Kr'i-pliu^ 
Rr-i-|>li;'lsi 
ftr-i-pTiy'Ie 
ftr  i-s"cirtli^ 
Er  i-f  liSs 
fir'i-Tliu!» 
5  r5'cli>i8 
F;  ropli'i  I  us 
5  rSs'tn-tSs 
K  ro'fi-si  1 
5  ro-'i-a'niis  1 
^-ro'ri  on  2 
IJ-ro'fi  uin  1 
F;r-r,Vc;i 
i'^r'se 
P-rd'bros 
P-rd'ci-us  1 
Krx'ias  1 
15-ry'?-Iu9 
p  ryb'i-um 


Er-y-ci'na 

(;-ry"ci-us  1 

£r-yg-<ia'pu8 

Er-y  inui'tiijs 

Er-y-niiin'thiis 

Er'ynms 

P-rTm'n.TB 

^i-rjfin'neua  6 

Er'y-inus 

Er-y-tliG'? 

Er-y-thu'iim 

Er-y-fhi'? 

Er-y-tlil'ni 

Er'y-thr? 

(I-rytli-r^-b&'lus 

fir'y-tlir;B 

Er'y-thris 

^i-r'tli'ri-on 

Er'y-thros 

Er-yx-Tm'?-chu8 

5-fS'i-as 

ps-quTI'i-a; 

£s-qui-Ii'niis 

Es-dra-G'lon 

Es'sy-i 
fis-ti-o'ng^ 
Es'u-lfi 
5-su'ri-5 

E  re'? 

K-te-Ur'chus 

5-td'9-ci;?" 

5-te'9-clu9 
r.-te-9-cre'f!B 
K-fe  6'neiis  6 
F.-fe-o-ni'cy» 
F.-fj-o'niis 

f-thl'li-Sn 
-tli3'cli;a 
fi  tir'ic-um 

fi-the'mrm 

F.-tbe-o'n73 

fitli-<7-di'i-? 

F.'ti-as  1 

JRl-mTne-i 

^-tru'ri? 

P-'ri^'i-dC-f 

fit'y-lus 

K-tyin'o-cle? 

Fu-;En'e-tus4 

Ea'a-*"9 

Eu'fi-.<rdn 

Eu-tk'i?  rSs 

Eu-Te'9-r6 

Ea-a'{rri-us 

Eu'?-!rros,  »r  Eu-a'gr98 

Eu  air(!;7-liis 

Eu-?-nor'i-da8 

Eu-nn'tliC? 

Ej-lr'chus 

E  "i 'ba-'Jo?,  or  Eu'h?-ge? 

Eu'lia-tos 

Ea'hi-us 

Ej-bT'si 

Eu-hm'us 

Eu-lio'i-cu9 

Ej'b7-'s 

Eu-h"i't?s 

Eaio'te 

Eu-ho'te^ 

E--hu'Ie 

Eu-hu'leus  6 

Eu-bl'Ii-de? 

EJ-hu'I.is 

Ea-c-im'pi-daa 

El-co'rns 

E"i-cIi3'nor 

Eu-chS'ri-Pt 

Eij-clij'ri-us 

Ej'chi-d:-? 

Eu-clj'a,  or  -cli'? 

Eu-cli'dCs 

K'-''c';,l 

Eu'cli-o 

E"i'cn-td 

Eu'rr?-r'9 

Eu-criit'i'-d;^ 

El'cri-fus 

Euc-tj'inon 

Euc  tr"'?i-T  1 

Eu-fln-'mnn 

Ea-dim'i-da8 

Eu-fiS'mi.is 

Ea-dj'mri8 

Eadi-rus 

Eu-do'ri-si  1 

Ku-'l!*c'i-inus 

E"i-do'ra 

Eu-do'riis 

Eu  dox'i  9  1 

Eu-d  x'i-us  1 

Eu-el-*G'a 

Eu  el'p,-de? 


Eu-e-m6r'i-das 

Eu-em'e-ru8 

Eu-e'ni-us 

Eu-e'nor 

E  J-S'nus 

Eu-eph'e-nu8 

Eu-e'rG? 

Eu-er'ge-tte 

Eu-Sr'ge-te^ 

Eu-es-per'j-dej 

Eu'e-tE^ 

Eu-ga'ne-I 

Eu'^a-ne? 

Ea-4C''ni  9 

Eu-^oii'i-cu8 

Eu-^j'ni-um 

Eu-gO'ni-u8 

Eu'^c-Sn 

Eu  ^i'9 

Eu'^i-on 

Ea'li?-§5? 

Eu-hem'e-rus 

Eu'lio-dus 

Eu'liy-dr? 

E'l'liy-drum 

Ea'liy-ua 

Eu'i-a8 

Ej'i-os,  oT  -us 

Eu-Tp'pe 

Eu-15'li-a 

Eu-15'li  us 

Eu-lTm'e-ne 

Eu-l,.'gi-U8 

ES'lo-cus 

Eu-mS'chi-us 

Ej'iii?-clius 

Eu-m-e'l.is 

Eu-ma'rsi8 

El-ino'c:^ 

Eu-mG'dfi 

Eu-nij'dC-f 

Eu-mG'lis 

Ej-m5'ln8 

Ea'me-nC?  * 

Eu-me-nl'a,  or -nie'nj-si 

Eii-men'i-dG^ 

Ej-mG'ni-us 

Eu-rii61'pi-dsB 

Eu-mon'i-deJ 

Eu-na;'i.is 

Eu-na'pi-us 

Eu-ne'os,  Homer. 

EQ'ne-os,  Strabo. 

Eii-nl'ce 

E  -ni'cus 

Eu-iio'mi-a 

Eii-no'ini-us 

Eu'no-mus 

Ej-no'ne? 

Eu-na'cliu8 

Eu'ny-mS8 

Eu'o-'lus 

Eu-'n'y-rnus 

Eu'o-ras 

Eu-pS'^i-um 

Eu-pirR-inon 

Ej-pql'a-moa,  or -mus 

Eu-pa'li-um 

Eu'pa-tbr 

Eu-pa-fo'ri-gi 

Eu-[rit'o-ri[s 

Eu-iieT'tlie? 

Eu'plia-ef 

Eu-pli.j'me 

E"i  pliG'mi-si 

Ej-pl)G'mns 

Eu-pli6'ri-on 

Eu-plira'nor 

Eu-plira't"-? 

Eu-pliron'i-def 

Eu-phros'y-ne 

Eu-pT'fhiJ? 

Eu-pTfh'i-us 

Eu-plir-'a 

Eu-pol'p-mus 

F,u'|v>-lTs 

Eii-po'liis 

Eu-p-iin'pi-das 

Eu'pre-p;? 

Eu-ri-:i-nas's5i 

Eii-rTp'i-dis 

Eu-r  p'i-dE^ 

E"-rI'pits 

Fil-r9--iq'ili-l5 

Eu-ror'ly-don 

E'l-ro'iins 

Eu-ro'ni-uB 

Fu-ro'i'o-tHs 

Eu-ro'pa 

Ej-ro-pn^'us 

E'l-ro'pus 

Eu-ro'fas 

Eu-ro'to 

Eu-ry'a-le 

Eu-ry'a-lus 


Eo-ry'a-nax 

Eu-ryb'Fi-te? 

Eu-ryb'5i-tu8 

Ej-ryb  i  ? 

Ea-ry-bl'3-de^ 

Eu-ryb'i-us 

Ea-ry-bo'ta8 

Eu-ryb'Q-tu8 

Eu-ry-clc'91 

Eu'ry-cle:j 

Eu-ry-cli'de^ 

Eu-ryc'rj-tcf 

Eu-ry-crat'i-das 

EJ-ry-cy'de 

Eu-ryd'fi-ma8 

Eu-ryd'fi-in5 

Eu-ry-dani'i-das 

Ej-ryd'i-ce 

Eu-ry-e'lu8 

Ea-ry-r^-ni'? 

Eu-rJI'e-8n 

Ea-ryr9-chu3 

Eu-ryin'?"-cliu3 

Eu-rym'e-de,    wife    of 

Glaucus, 
Eu-ry-nie'de,  daughter 

of  (Eneus. 
Eu-rym'e-don 
Eu-rym'o-na; 
Eu-ryin'e-ne^ 
Eu-r5?m'i-du9 
Eu-ryn'9-nie 
Eu  ryn'9-mus 
Eu-ry'y-nS 
Eu-ry-pha  inu8 
Eu'ry  phon 
Eu'ry-pon 
Eu-ry-pon'ti-dK 
Eu-ryp-tol'c-mus 
Eu-ryp'y-le' 
Ea-ryp'y-lu8 
Eu-r_Ts'fi-c5^ 
Eu-rJs'tlie-nG? 
Eu  rys-tlien'i-dsB 
Eu-rjs'theus  («.)  6 
Eu-rys-thu'i.is  (o.) 
Eu-ry-ta'ne? 
Eu'ry-te 
Eu-ry  t'e-as,  or 

Eu-ry-tG'iB 
E"i-ryt'e-le 
Eu-rytli'e-mis 
Eu-r^t'i-on  2 
Ei-'ry-tTs 
Eu'ry-tus 
Eu'se-be? 
Eu-s5'bi-3,  woman. 
Eu-se -hi'a,  city. 
Eu-sc'bi-us 
Eu-sem '9-151 
Eu-se'ne 
Eu-sta'tlii-u8 
Kn'Ktace 
Ea-af6'clii-us 
Ku-sto'li-Ei 
Eu-sf6'li-u8 
Eu-stra'tj-us  1 
Eu-tte'a 
Eu-tCl'i-das 
Eu-tlia'li-fi 
Eu-tha'li-u8 
Eu  tllC-'ll.T! 
Eu'tliy-cle? 
Eu-tliyc'ra-t5f 
Eu-thy-d;'mu3 
Eu-tliyin'i-das 
Eu-tlijiii'j-us 
Eu-thJ'mii8 
Eu-tliy-nlVys 
Eu-tllyiio-us 
Eu'tliy-pliron 
Eu-t6'ci-u8  1 
Eu-tofnii-us 
Eu-tr-ip'e-lu8 
E"i-tr3'sis 
Eu-tro'pi-fi 
Ea-fro'pi-u8 
Ei'ty-chJ? 
Eu-tTch-i-S'nu8 
Eu-t.cli'i  de  ' 
E"i-tych'i-dG? 
Eu-tjch'i-us 
Eu'fy-'clius 
Eu^--in  thi-us 
E'>-6n'i-diE 
Eux'e-nu9 
Eux-i  nns  PSn'tus 
Eu^-Tp'pe 
Ej\-ith  o-us 
Ejx-5iii'a-t<E 
Ea^-yn'thP-ta8 
Ev-.     See  Eu-. 
Ev'pi-^e? 
If.-vnff'o-rSs 
Jfi-vag'9-re 


5-va'gri-u9 

ftv'fi-grus,  or  5-Va'grys 
5  van'^e-lus 
Ev-fi-nbr'i-das 
5-Van'tll5f 
E-vir'chys 
^-veni'e-rua,  or 
Eu-heiii'e-ru8 
5-vG'nor 
E-vc'n98,  or  -nya 
^-veph'e-nu8 
p-ve'ru? 
j-vtir'^e-tae 
5-ver|c-te^ 
Ev-es-per'j-dej 
K'vj-as 

K'vi-<,s,  or  -u8 
5-v6'di-ua 
Ev'o-du8 
Ev'o-ras 
p^-a'di-us 
j;x-a!n'e-tu8  4 
Ex-ae-rani'bus 
E^-re'thrG^ 
5^-ag'o- litis 
fi^-om'a-tiB 
px-quil  j-iB 
fiX-su  pc-ran'tj-us  1 
Ex-y-pG'rius 
^l-zG  chj-e'lys 


F. 


Ffi-ba'ri-3 

Fab'9-rTs 

F?-ba'ty8 

Pfi-bG'rj-us 

Fi'bi-9 

Fa-bi-a'nl 

Fa-bi-a'nus 

Fi'bi-i 

Fa'bi  us 

Fi'b-ra-tG'ri-? 

Fa-brT"ci-u„  1 

Fab-yl-li'nys 

Fac-e-ll  n?' 

Fa'di-? 

Fa'di-us 

Fjb-s  d'i-us 

FiEs'yl?  4 

Fais'y-lcB  4 

Fal-a-crl'nc,  or  -iiym 

Fa-la'ni-us 

Fal-c  d  i-si 

Fal-c5'nj-j 

Fal'cy-lsi 

F?  IC'ri-a 

F?-I5'ri-I 

Fal-e-ri'n? 

Faii'ni-51 

Fan'ni-I 

Fan'ni-u8 

F'ir'ft-rua 

Fdr'si-n? 

Ffis-cel'li-ngi 

Fas'ci-nu8 

F?s-tTd'i-u9 

Fau'ci-ua  i 

Fau'ru-l? 

Fall'l? 

Flu'ii? 

Faii-na'Ii-3 

Flu'nl 

Fiu-iiiS'e-nji 

Faii'nus 

Fail'st? 

Fau-sti'nsi 

Faus  ti-nop'y  lis 

Faii-stl'nys 

Fau'sti-t-is 

F.lu'sty-luB 

Fau'stys 

Fa've-fi 

Fa-ven'ti-a  1 

Pav-en-ti'nus 

Pa-vG'ri-fi 

Fa-vo'iii-us 

Fav-o-rl'mis 

Feb'ry  3 

Feb  ry-a'ri-u8 

Feb'rii  ua 

FG-ci-a'lG?  I 

Fel'^i-nas,  W.  (i.  v.) 

Fe-I  9'i-tas 

Fel'si-na 

Fen-es-tel'151 

Fe-r5'li-si 

F6r-en-ta'nyin 

Fer-en-ti'nym 

Fe-rG'tri-u8 

Fe-ro'ni-fi 

Fer-re'9-ius 

Fes-c6n'ni-a 


Fes-cen-ni'nu8 

Fes-cen'nj-um 

Fes'u-liE 

FG-ti-a'lG?  1 

Fl-brG'nu8 

Pl-c5'li-iB 

Fi-cul'ne-j 

Fl-dG'n?' 

Fi-dG'nae 

Pid  e-na'tes 

Fi-den'fi-!]i  1 

pid-entl'niig 

Pi'dGf 

Fl-d.c'y-liE 

Pid'i-us 

Pig'y-lu8 

Flm'hri-j 

Pir-ma'nys 

Fir-mi-u'nys 

Pirmi-cua 

Pir'mi-us 

Plac-ci-na'tyr 

Pla-cel'li-Ei 

Plam'i-nG^ 

Pl^-m'  n'i-a 

Plam-i-ni'nys 

Flfi-iniii'i-us 

Pla-nat'icu8 

Fla-nS'nj 

Fla'vi-a 

Pla-vi-a'nu3 

Fla'vi-an  ' 

Plsi-vi'ngi 

Pl?-vTn'i-si 

Flfi-viti'i-us 

Fla-vi-o-bri'g^ 

Pla'vi-us 

Fla-vo'n? 

Fl.i-ra'li-? 

Fio-ra'lia 

FIo-ren'ti-9  1 

Flur'evce 

Plor-en-tl'nus 

Flo-ren'tj-us 

Fl5-ri-a'nu8 

Flyo'ni-^ 

Fffi'ni-us 

FO'li-9 

Pon-ta'nys 

Fon-tG'i  a  3 

Fon-tG'i-us  3 

F<)ii-ti-nS'lj3 

Fbr'mi-tn 

Fbr-ini-a'nym 

Fbr'nii-o 

Fbr-iia-ca'Ij-51 

F(ir-tu'nft 

Pbr-tu-na't«E  Tn'sy-ls 

FBr-ty-iia-ti-a'nys  1 

Fbr-tM-na'tus 

For'  y-ll 

Pran'cj-j  1 

Fred-e-n'cus 

FrM'cr-tc  ' 

Pre  ^eria 

Pre-|G'n!E 

Prcn  ta'nl 

Prid-e-ri'cu8 

FrSd'cr-fc  ' 

Frid-9-li'nu8 

FrWr-nn  ' 

Fr  ^'i-dus 

Fr."ifi-I  1 

Pr9n-li'iiy8 

Fru'si-n5 

Fu-ci'nfi 

Fu  ci-ntis 

Fnf-f5"ti  us  1 

Fy-fid'i-u3 

Fu'fi-us 

Fu  ga'U-a 

Fyl-cTn'i-u3 

Fnl-^en'ti-ua  1 

Fiil-^i-lia'tG^ 

Fyl-^iii'i-fi 

Ful'^i-nuin 

^'yl-^I'iiMS 

Ful'li-num 

Ful'vi-a 

Ful'vi-us 

Pyn-da'ni-us 

Fyn-da'nys 

Fun'dy-lu8 

Fu  ri-si 

Fu'ri-ae 

Pfi'ri  I 

Fy-rl'n? 

Fy-rl'niB 

Pii'ri-js 

Fur'ni-us 

Pus-ci-cy-le'nys 

Fys-ci'tifi 

Ftis-ci'tius 

FQ'?!-?  1' 

Ffi'?i-us  1 


G. 


Gab'^-l? 

Gab'^-lG? 

Gab'^i-lus 

Gab'ci-ru8 

Gj-ba'z? 

Gfi-be'ne 

Ga-bj-e'ne 

Ga-bj-e'nua 

Gi'bi-i 

Gfi-bl'ii? 

Ga-bln'i-? 

Gfi  bin  i-a'nu8 

Gji-b  n'j  us 

G^-bi'nus 

Gj-brG'tg  Sl'v? 

Ga-brj-e'lj-iSs 

Gad'^-r^ 

G^-dG'nl 

Ga'de? 

Ga-dl'r? 

Gad-i-tu'nym,  FrC'tuin 

Gad-i-tanus 

Qae  sa'ta; 

Gs-tu'li-fi 

GsE-tu'ii-cus 

Ga'i-ua 

Ga-la'bri-I 

Gal-ac-topll'?-^! 

G?  I  a? 'sua 

Gal'^-tji 

GaI'?-tcE 

Gil-^-tic'at 

Gal-a-t£'? 

Go-la'ti?  1 

Gal'.j-ton 

G?-Iax'i-s  1 

Gal'by  Ij 

Ga-lG'nus 

G&'ltH  ■ 

Ga-le-o'ts 

G?-lG'ri-9 

G?-lG-ri-a'ny9 

Ga-lG'ri-us 

Ga-lG'siis 

Ga'le-u's 

Gal-frl'diis 

fJinf'frcij,  JSf'frcy 

Gal-i-liB'a 

Gfi-I  n-tlii-a'dj-gi 

Gfi-lTn'tlii  aa 

GfiI-Ia;'cj-9  1 

Gal'lj-? 

Gal-li-ca'nus 

Gal-lT(  'i-nus 

Gp.l'Ii-cus 

Gal  li-G'nus 

Gal  ll'na 

GaMi-na'rj-a 

Gal'li-o 

G?l  llp'9-l:s 

G?l  II  ta 

Gl'li  ua 

Oil-lo-pric'cj  9  I 

G?l-l6'ni-us 

GTiii'a-la 

G?m-i)rG'icm 

Ga-n'>;  'i  ? 

Gin-da-ri'tiB 

G:in-<l9-rl'ti8 

Gan'ffi-msi 

Gan  c-r'i  dtB 

Gan'^5? 

Gftn-fG'ti3 

Gan-*oI'i-cus 

Gan-y-iiie'de 

Gin  y-niu'de^ 

Ga.n'>i-ml:le 

G3-ra;'i-cuin 

Gnr'a-dus 

Gar-a  nian'te? 

Gnr-a-inan'tjs 

Gar'a  mas 

Gar  a-inus 

Gi-re-S'tie 

Ga-re-iitli'y-rii 

Giir'i-das 

Gar-ga'num 

Gar  pa'liysl 

Gar-pa 'plii-si 

Gar-sra'plij-g 

G'Jr'ca-rai 

Gar-gnr'i-dte 

G'lr'ca-r  s 

G-ir'ra-riis 

G.r-gj'nys 

Gfir-^Gt'tys 

Gar-^'1-i-a'nys 

Gar-*  I'i-us 

Gar-^it'ti-us 


*  F.u'mene.'!.—  "  Our  old  writers  [as  Hiidies  and  Leel,  who  accent  classical  names 
as  their  English  ears  incline  them,  pronounce  thif  word  Eu-me'nes."  —  Smart. 


t   Oa 


rira'nus.  ■ 


'  And  hish  fJnrfinmis.  on  th'  Apiilinn  plain. 
Is  marked  by  sailors  from  the  distant  mnin." 

WiuKiE,  EpigoHiad;  cited  by  Walkbr. 
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Q^r-gB'ni-Ss 

Gj-ri'tsj 
Oar'rj-cda 

Gi'thf-«B 
ni-llie-a'tss,  F.  L.  M. 

Ggi.tli6'?itS8,H'.(i.v.) 
G^kii  dSii'ti  Qs  1 
Glun^-iiiti'l? 

U^ll  l?-III't|S 

Glu'lyin 

Gau'li.iA,  Glu'l^-dn 
Oiu'r?  di8 
Gill  ra'ni.is 
Giu'fi.is 
Gi'u.s,  or  Ga'fS 
Gi'vj  U3 
Gi-zj-u'rj 
Gj-zo'n.ia 
?fib  ?-l5'ne 

(p?-dip'p5i 
»9-dr6'8f 
ll-?-dr6'^j-?  1 
fg-ga'iij-I 

'1? 
jg-li'iipr 

re-U'sj-ud  1 
iai'bjs 

{dl'dl^-b^ 
l«3'tj 
li 

il'li-M 
JJI'lj-u^ 
fj'lu,  <?3'l9n 
"  -lol 

-IVne?,  (f^-Wtii 
}3  I?* 

-ingl'Ivi3 
ifdiil'i-nj 
jin'i-nl 
i^i-mln'i-us 
^3iii'i-nu3 
3ll'?-bain,  ^.   Cr.  F. 
Fr.  K.  M.  P,j.  Sch. 
«?e-nJ'byiii,  C.  L.  W. 
Gj-nlu'nl 

r3  n5';ji  us  1 

113  t-e 

jre  n3't~? 

|?-n3'v5i 

J3n'j-sus,  or  pBn'y-sus 

tS'uj-js 

}3ii-ni'di-i5s 
3n-iia  j-dSf 

Je-no'nl 

jre  II  9  vS'fj,  or  -va 
fiSn'e-cilDe 
^Sn-se  rl'cys 

G3n'tj-u3  1  • 
Gfiii'u-j 
Ge-nu'ci-Qs  1 
GJn'u-siis 
Ue-nu'ti-gi  1 
G3n'y-su9 
G*-o;n'(?  rl 
G3-9  pdn'i-c9 
VrB-dr  *i-C3t 
fieSr'iics 
9e-8r'gj -58 

7epll-i-r5'te 
t?  pby'r? 
ripli  y-rs'I 

phy'rS? 
jSp'j  d-B 
r?  rsBs't'is  4 
5rai-ng'j 

ra'iii-9 

ran'thrs 
j3r'i-8j 

r3'ni-j 
p3  rCs'ti-caa 
rir^f'th? 
f?r  ft  th'i-5m 

"  ri-8n 

?r-nu'ni-ai 
Sir  inin-i-cl'j 
J?r  in-in'i  cSs 
J?r  iiu'nj-T 
r3r  nU'ni.is 
l^^r-ml'nijis 


rer-vn-te'ym 
^(  rAii'tlirie 

>(?-r6ii'tj-ii8  1 

r^-rua'tr^-tQs 

rer'riiie 
^9r-trii'dj8 
ttdr'trude 
Gp-rfl'nj-um 
^C-'rus,  and  ^^r'rhvs 
^3'ry-on 

^?-ry'9-ne? 
I'rys 

l9  saii'dpr 

Jg-8ltll'9-ll8 

r€s-9'ri'9-ciiin 
;a-8a't« 

i't? 

rS'tiB 

^9-th58'y-n8 
(3t'i-cus 

^9-ta'li-? 

R  d-de-tiE'm? 
ll-g-in'tes 

ft-g?n-t5''.is 

-I-gir'tyin 

fl-go'nus 

gll'do 
ll'lo 
lin-da'nS? 

•  in'deij 

Hn'*e 

Mn-gu'num 

ip'pi-u8 

ir  • 

is'cli)-!? 
QHs'co,  or  9's'g3 
^i-ti'si  dis 
Gla'bri-6 
GU-di-j-to'ri-I 
Glin-d?-m3'ruin 

GIApIi'y-''? 

Glapli'y-ne 

Glapli'y-''J8 

Gliu'ce 

GUu'cj'-?  1 

Gliil'cj-as  1 

Gllu'ci-d3? 

Gliu-clp'p? 

Gliii-cip'pys 

Gllu'cis 

Gllu'con 

GUii  con'o-mS 

Gliu-co'p.s 

Gllii'cys 

GUu-g9-ni'cte 

Gliu'ti-!is  1 

Glob'u-lus 

Gly9'e-r? 

Gly  c3'riiim 

Glv-c3'ri-us 

GlTni  p3j 

Glyin  pjcus 

Gid'pli9i8,  Pe'tru8  5,  6 

Gna'tho  5 

Giia'ti-9  5, 1 

Gni'd93,  or  -dusS 

Gn5's79  5 

GriBs'si-?  5,  1 

GnSs'sjs  5 

Gnod'siis  5 

G6b-a-nT'tj-5  1 

G ib'?-r3? 

Go'hry--i8 

G,irt-e-frr'dus 

OSd'frey,  fiSoffrey 

G(Sj-st-r5'ne 

G6l'*i 

Goin'9-r5i 

G9  iia'tis 

Gin'ftylus 

Go-nI'!i-d3^ 

G()n-9-6s'sj 

GSr-di-a'ni.18 

Gor'dian 

Gor-die'ytn 

Gbr-di-ta'n".irn 

Gordi-i.i-c6'm9n 

GBr'djum 

Gir'dj-us 

Gar-di-i.i-tl'chus 

G^r-du'nl 

GSr'si-sQs 

G8r»3 

Gor'fti-!t8 

Gor'gi-d-<s 

Gbr'ft.  8n 

Gdr'g9-iiSj 


G9rB8'nj-» 

G9r'g6'iij  Qi 

G9r  g<iph'v-n8 

Gvr-gopli'^.ff^ 

Gvr-gfl'p?8 

G9r-ga'p|8 

G9r-g;iii'(-8ii 

Gdr'ty-O! 

G9r-ty'ii5i 

Gvr-tyn'j-j 

G8th-9-fr6'dv8 

add'frey,  fJiof'frfy 

G9  tho'iifi:; 

Grpc-^ha'nys 

Gr9-dl'vu8 

Grui'si 

Gnc'cl 

Gr.-u'cj-?  1 

Griy-cT'iiya 

GrK-cus't^-sIs 

Gra;'cus 

Gric'a; 

Gra'i-us  3 

Grj-jo^'e-ll 

Gr?-ju  ^e-niE 

Gra'n? 

Gr9-iii'cu8  • 

Gra'ni-ua 
Grj-te'as  In'sy-ln 
Gra'tia  1 
Gri'tj-ii;  1 

OrS'cc^ 

Gra-ti-anop'9-Jl8  1 
Gra-tj-a'iitis  1 

Ori'ti-an 
Grj  tld'"j-3i 
Gr?-tid-i-a'nys 
Grj-tld'i-ua 
GrI'ti-811  2 
Gri'ti-us  1 
Gra'vi-I 
Grj-vIs'ciB 
Gra'vi-us 
Gre-|tiii'ti-us  1 
Greg'p-rds 
Gre-go-rj-a'niis 
Gre-go'ri-u3 
OrHj'r-ry 
Grin'ne| 
Gr9-n«'fi 
Grd'iiii-6 
Gru-thun'il 
Gry-ii5'uin 
Gry'neus  (n.)  6 
Gry-n5'u9  (a.) 
Gry-ni'iiin 
Guail-t5'ru8 
IVal'tcr 

GuII-i-ermiis,Guil  161'- 
irius,  Giijl  ler'mus, 
or  Ga-ij-el'inu8 
fVtl'Uatn 
^ii'neiia  6 

'r.in-th3'ry8,  L. 

Jy'.j-reus  6 

FJ'vi-rT 

Jy'si-rSs,  and  Q-y^-raa 

jy'ais 

Jy  fte'us  La'cys 

^yl  ;i-c5'j 
Gy-|ip'pii8 

Gym-na';i-9  1 
0yin-na'^i-utn  1 
Gym-no'^i-a  1 
Gym-iie'iji-ffi  1 
Gyiii-iie'te^ 
Gymn9-p-B-dt's!i 
^ym-n6s-9-pbIs'taB 
f!  tim-nS.s'<i-pkJstd 
Gy-nffi'ce-as 
Gyn-a;-C9-tli<B'nf8 
Gjn'dS? 
Gyr-to'iiai 
^y-the'uiii,  or 
9y'l''i-u'n 


H. 


H^-drS'num 

Ha'dri-a 

Ha  dri-a-nBp'9-lT« 

lladri-a'ni 

Ha-dri-a'nu8 

Hfl'dri-nn 

Ha-dr'j^it'i-cBin 


lUd-ry-ine'tyni 

lUdylu'ytii 

IIu!'iii9n 

liu:-iii8'n|-9 

Ha!-iii8ii'|-d0f 

Hh-iu'v  nlii4 

Hie'iiiiis 

Ha'ft3^ 

lla-(^i  «p-9-II't» 

)|.ig-nag'9r» 

lljig  lil'9-d6y 

H^-liB'Hya 

H>)-la'lii,  or  A-la'l9 
tl^  le'Hya 
Il,.il-c5'9-nu 
Hiil'Cy'9-iieaa  6 
Ha'ICa 

Jlji-le's?,  or  IUI'f-«9 
Il9-le'f(-ua  1 

H->-l£'8u8 

Ha'lj-^,  a  JVereid. 

Hji-ll'^,   or    Ua'l|-9,   a 
ftiticaL 

Ha-lj-ac'in9n 

Hd-l|-'dir't98,  or  -tya 

Ha'lj-aa 

Ilal-j-c^r-nSs'seQa  6 

Hal-j-c^r-n&a'sys 

Hji-IVcy-ffi  1 

Ila'lj-cls 

Ilal-j-niG'do 

Hal  jr-rli8't'lij-fi8  I 

Hal-j-tli€r'Bu8 

H;;,-l/ym 

Ha'lj-us 

Hil-i-zS'ne^ 

H'l-iiiS'nS^ 

Hal'iiiy-rTa 

Hal-iny-rS'tef 

Hrilo'? 

Il-.i-l6c'rai-te? 

U.i-lo'n? 

Ilal-9n-n(:'8y8 

H?-l6'ti-?  1 

li^-lo'tys 

Hi-ly-lt'tej 

H  il'y-cus 

H9ly"zi-5  1 

Ilain-ri-drJ'a-def 

Ildm'q-drj^-ifilf- 

ir.i-iMu'dry-as 

Iliiii-^r  ta'lys 

Il.i-liiax'j-ai  i 

Hj-iiiax'|-tu8 

Hani-9X-<>b  j-I 

H:iiiip-sag'9-ni8 

Ilaiiip'aj-cus 

Han'nj-bal 

Haii-nj-lml-li-a'iiiig 

Hir'c:.»-I6,  or  C^r'th^-l5 

Hsir-nia'iii-ii 

Hir-in?-t5'ij-j 

Ilir'ni^-tua  . 

Har-inc-119  pu'lys 

Il^r-iiio'dj-us 

Ilir-ino'iij-9 

H.ir-inon'i  dC^ 

Ilrir-iiio'iij-u8 

Hir-inosy-nl 

H.ir-mo'z9n 

Hair-iiiu'za 

Hstrpa'^i-!!,  or 

liar  p.i-JT? 
H?r-|Kift'i-dG5 
M^r'pa-gus 
Har-pil'i-cS 
Har-pi'li-6n 
Hir'pj-lou,  or  -lua 
Hstr-|Ml'y-c<" 
H.r-iKil  ycQs 
H.lr'p.t-g.i 
Hir'pa-sus 
Hir'po  craa 
Har-|)8r'ra-teg 
Ililr-i»o-crS't)-8n  1 
I?ar-p)'l9  3 
Har  pj'ia;  3 
Jtar'pief 
H?-rt'df? 
Hi8  bj'te 
llaK'dni  hAl 
llt-le'ri-ug 
lliu'sta-lie:; 
HS-ali  t8li-t|-ni9 
rd'iiip  nft« 

HSIi'd9  infi 

H.-bc 

Ho  br8m'f-ga8 

Hv'hrua 


H?  ba'dea 

H«c  »  \a 

Hfic-i,-«'^ 

Hoc'fp  lu 

H£c  9  IG'fi-9  1 

H£c-9-iii{i'df 

H£c  9  lo-'ya 

H^c'f^  ta 

/llc'<fte 

H£c-9  tc'fi-9  1 

Hfic's  18 

Ii8c  9-(9-<i8'rya 

H£c-9  19111  ■bas'y,  »r 

-biK'y 
H£c '  9  -(9111  -phs'n  j  -f 
H8c-9'tdiir|>9-l]a 
Hcc-9-ldiirpy-l6a 
Huc-f  r9n-nu'ii 
H£c'u-b9 
Hc-c'y  r^ 
HC-d|-l9 
lled-9-nic'yin 
Hud'y-C-^ 
Hed'y-I 
HCd'y  IC 
Hed-y-lu'ym,  or 

H?-d7l'|'um 
Hud'y-lua 
Hp-djiii'f-le^ 
HC-d'y  pliSn 
He-ftul'9-rlius 
H?ft3'in  n,  aii<f 

llC-ft'^-inon 
He-ft£iii'9-n6 
Hcft-^'8dii'drj-dis 
HC|  e-si'fl-iiax 
"Q-ftu'?ia8  1 
HC-ft-^-8ir9-cliu8 
JIcftc-8ln'9'u8 
ileft-?-8iniiB 
nk;5-<;-8lp'|)i.i8 
Hug-c-RTp'y-le 
lluft-c-sTs'tr^-tOa 

HO*-^-t,  r'j-dCf 
llu  fti-as 
HG'fti-8 
HCFs-rj 
Hcl-cc'l)ua 
HCI'c  n?' 

HQ-lu'lli-9 

Hc'l-?-nT'ii8 

He-lc'iior 

Htl  C-11U8 

HC-'lp-6ii 

Hc-li'9  dv; 

HG-lj-as'tie 

Hvl-j-caVn 

Hel'j-ce 

Hel'i-con 

HCI  i  C9-nT'9-d5^ 

Hul-i'Cd'nis 

H£l-i-niG'n9,  L, 

Hul  i-niu8 

Hp-ll'9  cle^ 

He  lj-9-d8'rii8 

Hc-li-^-gab'9-lu8,  K.M. 
Py.     S.     Sch.     H\ 
(f.  V.)  Trollop f. 
HGli-9-g9ha'lu8,   ^. 
C.  /..  H.  (i.  v.) 

He-lj-8p'9-n8 

HG'li^ 

He'li-ua 
Hcl-la'di'U8 
Hul-lii  iil'c^ 
Hel-lH-liI'cu8,  somr- 

timrs  Hel-lan'i-ciSs 
Hclla-ii6c'ri-i:u 
Hi'l-la-iiod'i-cc 
Ilcl'lc 
Hel-lG'nf? 
Hel-lr-liAp'o-Hs 
H?l-lvp'9-rd8 
Hrl  la'pi-fi 
Hel  I6'ti-?  1 
Hcl-lo'tjs 
He  lo'r.R 
Hp'l8'niiM 
H?-I6'ru» 
Hp  l8'flP 
Hn  I6'te? 
HpI  pTd'i  08 
Hol-v.-'ti-n  I 
HpI  vC'ii-i  1 
HpI  vu'tiiin 
H.-1'vi  a 
Hoi  vld'i-a 
Hplvidj  Oa 
H€l'vi-l 


Hcl-vt'n» 

H«l'vi  0« 

Hdry-niQa 

Hv'-<ita'tli|-8n 

Ik-Ill  ^  rua  c^-pI'piB 

Ho-iiii^'y-n£| 

Hi;  iiiliii'^-y 

Hv-niA'dy* 

H?iii8'n4t 

H«ii'f-tl 

Hf-iir9<h« 

Hf -lil'9{lil 

llt;'ii|-9-clii'y 

HV'i>l'9\biia 

H?-nip'p? 

Hcn-rl'cya 

Jltii'rf 

Hv-|>iMi-8't«-9,  eitf. 

tU-pU-tr*-l\'9,fiiMiraL 

HCpli-a-a  ll>  d£f 

H?-pliu-K'ij.|  A 

H9'plia-8'ti-A  4 

H?-plia»'t|-8n  2,  4 

llc-pkan'tt^n  %  4 

H9  t>lia'8'tya4 

tlcp-taii'9-nila 

Hep-t9-pli8'li9a 

Hpp  Ia|i'9-lhi 

Hcp  tapVua 

Hcptap'y-l88 

H£p  tn-\d'9-t» 

HC-r'9-claM 

Her-9-cIe  9 

H9-rac'l(-8n 

Herac-lf-S'nfa 

Hp-rac-lp-6'tej 

Hfr'a-clc'^ 

Her  a-clCiim 

Hv-rar  li-a'iiua 

Her-?  cll'dip' 

Her-j-clI'de^ 

Her-ji-clrdia 

Her-j-rli'tys  \ 

Htr-j-ciry'a 

Ho-nif'a 

Ho-rar'oOa  6 

Hc-m-'yiii 

Hrr'bG'e9e,  or  -aya 

Hcr'bi-t{i 

llfr-cC'us 

ller-cy-ia'n^-Qm 

Hcr-cu-la'nua 

Htr'cyl:} 

ntr'cy-lTs 

Mor-cu'l^  Qm 

Ilcr-cu'lv'-ua 

Hf r  rj'iia 

Hcr-r»ii'i-» 

Hpr-<-yii'i -Qa 

Hrr-dd'iii-9 

Hcr-du'iii-ua 

HC'rc-aa 

Ho  rfn'nj-fia 

Her'i-lya 

liC'ri-us,  S. 
He-rru8,  C.  I^ 

Her'iiia-cliua,  preperlf 
H^r-iiiiir'i-liya 

Hernia- 

Her-nia.-'a 

Heriiia-'uin 

Hor-niapV-'^* 

Hor-iiiiiirdi  ra 

Hi-r-iiia  nu'bi8 

Horiiiapli-rp-dl'tiui 

i|pr-tiiiir'('liy8 

Hcr-iii9-iriC-'na 

Her'iiip-a8,  or  Her'me} 

Hcr-iiie'aK,  or   niT'fa 

Her'iiie-r8« 

Her'nitf 

Hcr-iiip  sI'a-Mz 

llpr-itii  98,  and 

)ier'iii>-aM 
H^riiilii'i  Ga 
Hprnil'nua 
Hfr-iiilVne 
IH>r-iiii-o-ii£'f,  or  -nT'» 
Her-ini-Sn'irSa  Bl'iiya 
Hfr  iiiJV-"1* 
Hpf-nWic'rsi-tej 
Hpr-niSr'rr  8n 
Her-iiio-d8'ni* 
lli-r-in<?-*3-iii-i'i»y» 
Hor  inrft'p  nf^ 
Hi^r.fiio  l.i'tia 
Hpr-ni8'ni»x 
Her  iii«p'o-H» 
Hi-rinolT'inyn 
H^r-inaii'dn  n,  A.  Cr. 
F.  ».  K.  M.  Sdk. 


n«r-m9ii -40  rt.    /"a 
K.  M- 

Il(-l4'ii^ 

Hf  r8  dca'a^ 
Jlf-rC'di-^H 
Uf  r<id'i  cQa 
Her  •/  dl'iim 
Hff-v  J6  ri^a 
tU-  r4l'^  iQa 
HC-rv^ifi'lya 
He  r«'{f 

lle-rv  ApV'fla 

11?  r«|>li'(  If,  er-M 

H?  r8|>b'i  IQj 

llf  rm'iff-t&a 

Her'i^ 

Hor«il'i.» 

Her'y  II 

llir'if  liia 

H(-«ir'nya 

Hf-at'V'diLa 

ll^-nVplt),  or -M 
Ho-8]'9-iW:-f 
H*-!"  (if 'ri  I 
Met! jrV)  dCf 
Hf«  pC'ri-« 

Hi*  |i?-n'f« 
U(»  !«•  rl'li* 
Hp»  (K'ri  Qa 
H£*  |>f  rA'gt 
Hc»'j:p-rii« 

Hcx'ti'y 

Henli-a-'j 

Hex  li-a-.8'l|a 

He*  l.-6'nif 

Hp-fTcb'i-.j 

H^-t^cli')  ua 

Il^-lr.c'v-liim 

H?-ir£'rj-# 

H^x-ci'/y-lum 

IIM.C'r.-» 

Hi  lKr'i.i-9 

Hi  liC'nia 

HM  r.l  (ICf 

HKC'tiCs  1 

Hlc-e-U'vn 

Hl<,'?-t  • 

Hl-^cK'mr-nSa 

ll^d'ri-cCit « 

Hlf-ni 

lilc-ra-rS'inf 

Hl-^r-V^iii 

Ill-^-iaiii'^-urf 

Hi-^-np'^-lia 

Hl'9-Aa 

HiV** 

Hi'f  rt 

Hi-^r'i'Chua 

JBr'i^l.i,  formrriy  /.I 

Hi'e  ro 

Hl-^  to  rail  a-rf'y 
Hi  ?  ri>r."'p-j 
H I -r-rv -<■?'(«» 
Hl-p  ro  cf  rjx 
Hl«r'9  cira 
HI  ?-r  -du  II 
Hl^  rn-du'li,<m 
HI'?  rvni-t:L'ni9n 
Hl-?r9-i;C'»9« 
HI  f-r6ii'i-rj,  Utx 
Hi-?  r>  iii'fip 
Hi-r  IV nlVr^ 
Hi?  r6ii  i  ru*  (a.) 
Hl'?-r5n'y  iiiu!' 
JtH^r,  "fc'.niipriy 

//IV-r.wf 
nt-c  ri^  li'i  10* 
Hi-?'r<:-t*ry-iiia 
Jf-rk'nflftD,    lf»nnorly 

//>-/  rt'>«-/»a 
Hl-rr6'llif  fta 

Hr?ra» 

Hi  ^t'lraa 
HjK  ni'ti-y,  vr 

fg-i.u'1,^  vr»  I 

llll-i»-I'rii 
Hi  la'ri-a 
Hi  U-n  i'«if« 
Hi  l^'n  B« 

//I>-r* 

N  l>ru« 

H  in-  n-ia|»V-4Cf 

Hlm'r-r? 

ni-mO'ri-fta 

Him'c-rfta 


•  G'-ani'eai "  As  Alexander's  passing  the  River  (irnnimx  is  a  common  Biibjert 

of  hiMory  poitry,  and  piintins,  it  iM  not  wonderful  ibat  tliorominon  oarsliotibl  linve 
eive'i  in  to  a  pronunciation  of  tliis  word  more  acrooable  to  Rnslisb  analopy  llian  tlie 
true  clts^iril  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable.  The  accrni  on  llie  first  syllable  \» 
now  so  fixed  as  to  make  the  other  pronunciation  savor  of  pedantry."  —  Wai.kkr. 
*  That  is,  if  correct  speaking  be  pedantry."  —  Tkollope.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 


the  vicious  pronunciation,  which  Walker  rerarded  ««  ff«f«l.  b»«  wow  hwomt  lesi 
provaleiit.     Smart  accents  the  word  on  tlw  second  svllatile 

t  //rnjf/r'/M.'i.  —  The  name  of  /)ni.o<-''i'ii«,  the  laiirliine  philn<M»i»)>w.  h«nli*  rOeii 
mentioned  in  connection  with  that  of  fffarU'tmi,  llie  wrrpini  niiiiu«0|i<t««..ktwn>  w 
a  tendency  to  accent  the  latter,  incorrectly,  on  the  second  aylUhw. 
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Hl-phiii'9-5s 

Hi|vpag'9-'^s 

Hi|)-pag're-tus 

llip-pal'ci-inus 

Ili|>'(m-lu9 

llip-|>ar'chj-{i 

Hip-par'chus 

Ilip-p9-rl'nu3 

Hip  pa'n-on 

Hjp'p?-ris 

llip-l»s'i-def 

llp'pa-sus 

Jlip-pe-inol'gl 

llil^peus  6 

ilip'pi-9 

Hip' pi -as 

HllVpi-us 

Hip-liobVte^ 

Hip  |)6li'9-tu3 

Hil>-P9-ceii-tali'rl 

Hip-p9-cli'(ie§ 

ilip'|i9-clus 

llip-poe'o-on 

Hi|>-P9-co-ry9'te5 

Uip-|>6c'm-le 

Ilip-poc'rg-te* 

Hil>-p6c-ra-ti'3,  or-t5'9 

Uip-l)9-cre'iie 

HIp'pQ-crSne  * 

Hip-pod'?-ini8 

Hi|>-p5d'9-ii)e 

IJi|)-po<l-a>ini'9 

Hippod'a  iiius 
If!|>-p6d'i-ce 

Hip  p6(l'r9-mu3 
Hip  p?-l? 

Ilip-p6l'9-clius 

H!l>-p6l'y-te 
Hip  pol'y-tus 
)lip-p6in  9-cllus 
Hip-pdiit'e  (loll 
Hip-|>din-e-du'g9 
Hip  p6in'e-ne 
Hip-poin'e-ne^ 
Hip^po/ngr 
Hip  i  5' nix 
Hip  |)d-ni-a'tef 
H.fk-po-nl'cua 
'lip-IK^iii'tjs 
Hip-|>o'lii-um 
Hip-pon'9-us 
Uip-popJi'?-^ 
Hip  popVlS^ 
Hip-poe'trj-tus 
Hip-p6t'§-dej 
Hip'p^-tas 
iiip'lV-te^ 
Hip  p6tb'9-5 
•  Hip-p6tl»'9-oiT 
Hip  |)6tli  9  on'tjs 
Hip  jwlli'oos,  or  -us 
Hip-po't)-Sii  2 
Hl|)-p9-t6xV*''B 
Hip-pu'rjs 
llip'svdef 
Hir-pi'ni 
Hir-iyi'ims 
Hir't|-3  i 
]I'ir'tf-ii9i 
Hir-tu-le'i-iis  3 
His'pBr-lg 
IIis'pa-liB 
Uis-iM'nj-9 
His-pa'iiiis 
His-ta»'|ie^ 
Hls-ti-ie'3 
His  ti-.-e-o'tjs 
Hls-lj-je'ys 
His'l9-ri8 
His'rti-9 
Ho'di-os 
Hos'dus 
H9l-m6'nef 

(lol'o-eroii,  or  Ol'^-crus 
H9-iner')-diB 
H6in-e-ri'lK 
H9-iiie-fV-inas-ll'^5 
Hdin-e-r9-inas'tix 
Han-e-ron'j-die 
Ho-iiie'rua 
Ho' Iter 
Ho-nri'IiB,  L. 
H6m'9-le 
Hp-nio'lj-um 
Hoim^lip'piis 
H6nri-o-l6'j-d5f 
Hg-inSn-si-dSn'se^ 
Hom-9-ti'inJ 
Hynor 
H5n-9-ra'tu8 
Hv  no'ri-? 
H6n-9-ri'9-def 
Ho-nd'r!  us 

H9p-le'te« 

Hop'Ieus  6 

H>^p-li't» 


n8r-?-cI'taB 

Ho'rcB 

Hor-9-pol'lo 

H9-rd'ti-9  1 

H9-ra'tj-us  1 

HSr'ace 

H9-ra'tus 

HBr'cj-as  1 

Hor-o-lo'^j-um 

Hijr'tsi-liis 

Hpr-ta'nutn 

Hor-ten'sj-a  1 

H9r-ten'si-u3  1 

H9r-tl'niis  (o.) 

Htir-to'n?,  or  Or-to'n? 

H9-sTd'i-us  1 

H5':jj-us  1 

Hos-pi-ta'Ijg 

H9S-til'i-9 

H9S-til-j-a'nu9 

Hos-til'i-iis 

Hos'tj  us 

Huin-fre'dus,  w-ffi'dijs 

HTim'phrey 

Hun-ne-rl'cus 

Hiin  'iierAc 

Hun-niVde? 

Hy-9  cTn'thj-j 

Hy'ai-des 

Hy'a-I? 

Hy'a-I6 

Hy-sr-m:-'?,  or 

Hy-a'mi-^ 
Hy-3rn-p5'a 
fly-am'pg-lls 
Hy-an'tlle^ 
Hy-a-pd'st 
Hy-ar-bl't? 
Hyh'el? 
Hy  ber'ni-5 
Hyb'l? 
Hyb're-as 
Hyh  ri-a'nef 
HJb'ri-as 
H3?c'c9  r? 
Hy'd?,  and  Hy'de 
Hyd'fi-rgi 
Hy-dir'nef 
HP-das' paf 
Hy'dr? 
Hy  dra'mj-9 
Hy-dra-o'te^ 
Hyd're-Ei 
Hy  dre'l? 
Hy  dre'lus 
Hy-droeh'o-us 
Hy  dr?-pho'ri-9 
Hy  drys 
Hy-drii's? 
Hy  e-lsi 
Hy  e-l5 
Hy-ie? 
Hy-4l'5i 
Hy  *i'S's» 
Hy-Ji'nus 
Hy-fa^'i-de^ 
Hy-lac  tes 
Hy'liB 
Hy-IiB'us 
Hy'lCf' 
Hy'lejs  6 

Hy-Ie'us,  or  Hy-liB'as 
Hyl'i-as 
Hjl'i-c?,  or  -c§ 
Hyl-ii'i-cus 
Hyl'lj-cus 
Hy-lSn'o-me 
Hf-16ph'a-gi 
Hyin'e-as 
Hym-e-niE'us 
Hy-6'pe 
Hy-p;e'pj 
Hy-|KB'?!?i  1 
llyp'a-nTs 
H^  p-a-ri'nus 
HJp'si-sIs 

nyp'^-t? 

Hy  pa'te^ 

HJp'a-thj 

Hy-pi'tj-g  1 

Hy-pi'ti-us  I 

Hyp'fi-tus 

Hy-pd'n9r 

HJp-e-ra'on 

Hy-pi'r'ba-tus 

Hy-pjr'bj-us 

Hy-pjr'bo-Ius 

HJp-er-ho're-l 

Hjp-e-r5'si 

Hyp-e-re'chi-u8 

Hyp-e-r^'ngr 

Hjp-e-n'a 

HJp-e-r5'si-?  1 

HJp-e-rT'dJf 

H)p-e-rT'9n 

I^j-pi'ri-Qn 


Hyp-erin-ngs'tr? 

Hy-per'9-clie 

Hyp-e-rocll'i-dej 

Hy-|)er'9-cllus 

Hyp-e-ta'9n 

Hy-pliaB'u8 

Hyph-fin-te'9n 

Hyph'gi-sls 

Hy-pir'9-chu8 

Hyp  g-tlie'bj 

Hyp-9-the'caB 

Hyp-se'3 

Hyp-95'l9,  or  -\\a 

Hyp-s6'n9r 

Hyp'seus  6 

Hyp'si-cle^ 

HJp-si-cr3-te'9 

Hyp-sic'rj-te^ 

Hyp-s5p'y-le 

Hyr-ca'iii? 

Hyr-ca'num  Ma'r$ 

Hyr-ca'nus 

Hyr'i-9 

HJr'j-6 

Hyr'j-eus  6 

Hyr'i-uin 

Hyr  ini'n? 

Hyr-iiii'ii§ 

Hyr-ne'tlw 

Hyr-nitli'j-uin 

Hyr-ta^'i-de? 

Hyr-t^-ci'nj 

Hyr'tsi-cu9 

Hy"^i-?,  or  -ml 

Hys-tas'pe§ 

Hys-tj-e'us 


I. 


I-Sc'chus 
I'fj-crion 
I-a'(ier 
I-ad'e-r? 
I-ae'r? 
I-al'e-nius 
I-al'ine-nus 
I-iil'y-siis 
I-ain'be 
I-am'bli-chu3 
I-^in-bu'rus 
I-ani'e-nus 
I-am'i-dK 
I'a-mus 
I-st-ni'ffi 
I-an'the 
I-an'tlijs 
I-a'9n 
I-aV-ne^ 
I-fi-pet'j-deS 
I-a-p5t-j-6n'i-de§ 
I-ap'e  tus 
I-a'pis 
I-ap'9-dE'9 
I-ap'y-de^ 
I-?-pyd'j-si 
I-ap'y-ge?,  or 
I-?-py'*5? 

I-a'pyx 

I-jr'b? 

Tar'bsis 

I-air-bl'tsi 

I-ar-bl'te 

I-ir'ch?s 

T-Ur'3?-nt8 

I-'ir'dj-nas 

I-as'i-de? 

I-a'§i-oii  2 

I-a'^i-us  1 

I'?-sTs 

T-a'son 

I-?-s6n'j-def 

I'?-sus 

I-ax-ani'si-tB 

I-ax-ar'tae 

T-ax'jr-ti-^ 

I-iiz'y-^ef 

I-a'zyx 

Ibe'ri 

I-be'ri-? 

Ib-e-ri'n? 

I-he'riis 

Tb'y-cus 

I-ca'ri-ni 

I-ca'ri-us 

Ic'fi-rus 

tc'cj-us  1 

T(;'e-168 

T^'e-liis 

I-ce'ni 

I^'e-tits 

Ich'niE 

Jch-n8b'9-tSf 

i^h-nu's9 


Icli-9-iiQ'plijs 
Icli-tliy-oph'fi-gl 
Ich'tliys 
I'ciri-iis 
I"ci-iis  1 
I-c6'iii-uin 
I-c6'fj  uin  1 
Ic-ti-iiiu'll 
jc-ti'nus 
ic-u-lTs'm? 
I-da'cj-us  1 
I-dffi'ri 
-dcB'ua 
I-da'l|-5i 
I-da'lj-e 
Id'9-lis 
T-da'li-um 
Id'?-lus 
I-dir'ne? 
T-da'tj-us  I 
T'de 
Id'e-si 
I-de'rsi 

I-dis-ta-vi'sus 
I-dlt-fi-rl'sus 
I-doiii'e-iie 
I-doin  e-neus  6 
I-do'the-9 
I-do'tlie-S 
Id'rj-eu's  6  < 

I'drys 
I-du'be-dj 
I-du'ine 
Id-ii-me'? 
I  dp'i9  3 
i-er'iie 
I-er'te^ 

l-e't.-e,  and  I'e-tlE 
I-e't?s 

I-^e'nl,  or  I-ce'ni 
I-gil  i-uin 
Ig-na'tj-us  1 
Ig-n6'tes 
Igu-vl'nl 
I-gu'vj-um 
Il-j-l'r? 
Il-?-I'rl 
Il-e-a'te^ 
Il-er-ca'9-ne5 

I  l-er-ca-9-nen 'ses 
Il^r'dea 

II  er-ga'o-ne? 
I-Ier'^e-ta;,  Strabo. 
Il-er-§G't5} 
I-lSr'te§ 

I'leus  6 

Il'i-9 

j-ll'si-cl  Lu'di 

i-li'fi-cus 

i-ll'g-de^ 

Tl'j-as 

Il'i-cl 

Tl-i-en'se^ 

lri-9n 

J-lI'9-n9 
I-Ii'9  n5 
i-ll'9-iieus  6 
Il'j  OS 
Il'i-psi 
Il-i-tliy'isi  3 
Il'j-um,  or  Tl'j-on 
Jl-lib'fi-nus 
]l-lib'a-nuin 
Il-lTb'e-ris 
Jl-lIp'i.i-I? 
Illi-tUr'jis 
Jl-lyr'jcuin 
|l-lyr'j-cus  Si'nus 
Il'Iy  r.s 
Il-Iyr'i-? 
)l-lyr'i-us 
jl-lyr'i-uin 
il-nr-^;'a 
Jl-va'tef 
I-lyr'^js 

I-ni-iii-u-en'tj-us  1 
T-iiia'on 

Iin'9-us,  A.  C.    Or.  L 
M.  Py.  Sch.  W. 
1 -ma  IIS,  K.  S.  Milton. 
Im'ba-rus 
|iti-hras'i-de| 
im'hra-sus 
Im'breus  6 
Im'bri-iis 
Iin-brTv'i-um 
I  mil'ce 
In'a  clii 
I-na'chi-? 
I-nacli'j-dtB 
I-nach'j-d5f 
In'alchTs 
I-na'chi-Qm 
In'?-clius 
I-narii'g-iiig^,  W. 
I-nar'j-mS 


In'?-rus 

In-ci-ta'tus 

In'dj-? 

In-dib'i-liB 

In'dj-cus 

In-dig'e-te?,  gods, 

in-d!-*e'te^,  a  people. 

In'fe-ri 

ln-^a;v'9-ne?,  4,  C.  Fr. 

M. 
In-giE-vo'ne^,  F.  Py, 

Sch.  W.  (t.  V  ) 
In-gui-9-me'rus,  S. 
In-ne's? 

in-n9-cen'ti-us  1 
I-no'gi 
I-ii6'piis 
I-no'ref 
I-no'us 

In-stan'tj-us  1 
in'sii-bre^ 
Jn-su'bri-9 
In-tsi-plier'no^ 
in-te-ine'lj-uin 
.In-ter-ca'tj-9  1 
In'u-iis 
In'y-cuni,  or  -cus,  Py. 

Sell. 
J-iiy'ciis,  W. 
I-8h'?-te:;,  a)td  Job'j-tej 
I'9-be^ 
I-9-cas'ta 
I-5d-9-in!'9 
I-9-la'j-9  3 
I'9-las,  or  I-9-la'us 
I-orcll98 
I'9-15 
I'9-lum 

1'9-iie,  a  JVereid. 
I  6'iie,  a  city. 
I-6'n5^ 
I-6'lii-5i 
I-8n'j-cu8 
I-5'psi8 
I'9-pe 
I'9  ph5n 
Ipli-j  9-nas's9 
Ipli'j-Ss 

Tph'i-clesJ,  or  l-plli'cleg 
Ipll'j-clus,  or  j-plii'clu8 
I-phic'rfi-tCS 
Ipli-j-crat'i-de^ 
I-phid  a-inas 
Ipb-i-de-nii'51 
Ipli-j-^e-nl'j 
Ipli-j-iiie-dl'ft 
I-pliTin'e-don 
Ipli-j-nie-du'fc? 
I-pliin'9-e 
I'  pliin  9-U8 
I'pliis 

I-plnt'i-6n  2 
Ipli'j-tus 
}pli-tlil'ine 
ip-se'a 
I-r5'is,  L. 
Ir?  phj-o'tef 
Ir'ft-sa 
Ire-nae'us 
I-re'ne 
Tr-e-n6p'9-llfs 
lr-plnu8 
I-sa'cus 
Is'9-das 

I-Stt-'j 

I-Sie'us 

I-sap'9-ra8 

I-sal'cC^ 

Is'^-inus,  JV. 

I-sa'iwr 

I-sa'pjs 

Is'si-rsi 

T-sir'chus 

Is'j-rijs 

I-siu'n-ij 

I-saii'ri-cus 

I-sau'n.is 

l8-chag'9-l«8 

Is-chC'ni-? 

Ts'che-nus 

Is-cho-la'us 

js-cll6in'a-cll8 

is-choiii'a  chu8 

is-ch6p'9-ll8 

is-cJiy'ras,  L. 

is-fle-^er'def 

T-se'? 

l-se'pus 

I  81'?  ■ 

l-sl'ai-cl 

f-Sl'9-CU3 

Xs-i-do'rus 

Is'i-dore 

I-sTg'9-nus 

Ts-itigi-e'l? 

Is'm^-ry 


Is'ina-rus 

Js-ni5'ne 

|s-iii«'iii-aa 

Ifi-iiieii'j-de^ 

i8-ii)o'n9S 

]s-ine'iius 

i-soc'rj-te^ 

Is's? 

]s-Sd'd9n 

i8-sed'9-nS^ 

is'sj-ctis 

{s-t!EV'9-ne^,  4,  C.  Fr. 

Is-ttE-vo'iie?,  F.  Py, 
Sch.  f¥.  (t.  V.) 
Ist'limj '9 
Ist'liinj-us 
la-ti-aj-o'tjs,  properly 

His-ti-a!-6'tj9 
}s-t6'lie 
is'tri-R 
Js-trop'9-lis 
I-ta'li-a 
Wa-ly 
I-tari-csi 
I-tal'i-cus 
It'ii-lus 
It'e-9 

I-teiii'.?  IE5,  JV. 
Itli'a-c^ 
I-tliC'iiion 
I-th6b'a-lu9 
Itb-9-ina't9S 
I-tli6ine 
Itli-9-ina;'? 
I-tlio'nius 
I-tlio'iie 
Itli-y-piial'lys 
I-to'nj-ai 
I-to'nus 
I-tu'iiai,  Jl.  Py. 

It'u-nij,  W.  (t.  V,) 
It-u  rii;'^ 
I-tu'ri-u8 
It'y-lus 
It  y-rae'I 
I-u  Ijs 
I-u'lus 
Ix-lb'9-tiB 
|x-I'9n 
Ix-i-5n'j-de5 


J. 


Jac-ce-ta'ni 

Ja  co'bus 

Jiime^ 

Jad'e-ra 

Jal'y-sus 

Jaiii'iii-a,  or  J^m-ni'? 

Jsi-iiic'y-Iuni 

Jan-9-pu'lu8 

Jaii-u-a'ri-us 

Jfi-pet'j-de^ 

Jap'e-tus 

Jgi-s6'ni-um 

Jav-9-le'niis 

Jax-am'?-tiE 

Jaz'y-^c? 

Jen'y-sus,  W. 

Je-ro'mys 

Je-ron'y-mus 

J9-an'ne^,  or 

Jn-Iiaii'ne^ 
JShn 
Job'a-teg 
J9r-da'nef,  and 

Jor'd^-ne^ 
J9r-nan'de§ 
Jn-su'phtis 
Jo-tap' 3-t5i 
Jot'3-p5 
Jo-vj-a'nus 
JO'vi-an 
J9-vIn-i-a'ny8 
jQ-vWian 
J9-vi'iii_is 
Ju-dij-cTl'j-u8 
Ju-diE'? 
Ju-d.T'us 
Ju-gi'lis 
Ju-gan'tef 
Ju-ga'ri-u8 
Jii'gu-liB 
Ju-Ri.ir-thi'nuis 
Ju'li-fi 
Jn-Ii'a-cum 
Jii-ll'a-de^ 
Ju-Ij-a'nu8 
Ju'li-an 
Ju'Ij-i 
Ju-li-6b'9-nsi 
Ju-li-^-brl'g? 
Ju-li-din'9-gus 
Ju-lj-9p'9-IIs 


Jii'Ii-us  CiE'ijar 

Ju'iii-9 

Ju-lii  9-de^ 

Jii-nil'i  us 

Ju'iij-us 

Ju-n9-iia'li-9 

Ju-iio'ne^ 

Ju-iio'nj-? 

Ju-no'iiis 

Ju-n9-pu'lua 

Ju'pi-t?r 

Jus-tl'ii? 

Jus-tln-j-a'niis 

Jus-ttn'  i-(tn 

Jus-li'nus 

J  its' tin 

Jus-ti"ti-9  1 

Ju-ve-iia'ljs 

Jfi'ne-nal 

Ju-ven-il'iiu8 

4u-veii't|-us  1 


L. 


L?-ar'cliiis 

Lab'ij-Tiu;  A'qusB 

Lab'^-ris 

Lab'^-ruin 

Lab'9  rus 

Ljb-day'i-de^ 

Lab'dgi-cus 

Lab'da-lon 

La-be-a'tu!,  or  -tG^ 

La  be-a't|8 

La'be-6 

Lfi-be'rj-us 

L?-be'nis 

Lab-i-ca'nji 

Lfi-bl'cl 

L?-bI'cuin 

La-lil'cus 

La-bi-e'nus 

Lab-j-nG'tus 

La-bo'bi-us 

Lab-9-ri'nI  Cani'pl 

La-b6't?s,  wmji. 

Ijab'9-tag,  river. 

L^-bran'deus  6 

La'brax 

La'br9n 

La'br9S 

Lfi  by'cgs 

Liab-y-lie'tus 

Lab-y-rin'tbu8 

Lj-ca^'iia 

Lac-?-iiI'tis 

Lac-e-daB'm9n 

La^-e-ditni'9-n6§  4 

La^-e-de-mS'ni-qtif 

La^-e-die-inon'i-cus 

Lia^-e-diP-nio'nj-I 

Lfi-ce'dfis 

La^-e-de-mo'iij-Os 

Li^-e-re'a,  or  -ri'j 

La^-e-ta'n? 

La^  e-ta'iij-9 

La  clia'nj-u8 

Lacll'?-rej 

La'che^ 

Lacli'e-sis 

La-chi'sa 

La^'j-das 

La-ci  de^ 

L^-clli'i-fi 

Lj-cin  i-eii's5^ 

Lacin'i-um 

Lfi  cin'j-us 

Lac-9-brI'g5i 

Lfi-co'liu.'j 

Lj-c6'ni -3,  and 

Lri-con  i-cj 
Lac'ra-tes 
Lac-r^-tl'dSf 
Lac'rj-nt^ 
Lac'ri-tus 
Ljc-tan'ti-us  1 
La-cy'dCs 
La'de 
La'de^ 
Lad-9-c5'j 
L?-e'9 
LiE'cj 
Lse'n^s 
Lffi'Iaps 
LiE'li-9 
LoB-lj-a'nus 

L.TB'lj-US 

Laj'n?,  and  Le-ai'nj 

Lffi'ne-us 

LEe'ni-us 

Lib'p?  Mag'n? 

Lfi-er't? 

L?-er'tes 

La-?r-tl'9-dSj 


*  Hip'pocrene.  —  This  contraction  of  the  word  into  three  syllables  is  allowable  in  poetry,  but  should  be  ayoided  in  reading  pro8» 


PRONUNCIATION  OF   GREEK   AND  LATIN  PROPER  NAMES. 


Lj-ar'ti-a- 1 

Ltes-pd  dj-as  2 
LiP8-t  y'g9  1  2 
Last  yj{'9-nS9  9 
Las'tf 
^iB-tT"tj  9  1 

Lte-t5'rj-ua 

Lie' VI 

L«-vI'n? 

Lie-vl'nvs 

Le'vj-us 

Lfi-Ka'ri-f 

La'gi-9 

Lig'j-ngi 
LaJ-i-nI'9,  and 

L?-gin'i-?i 
L£g'9-ri8 

U-^y'rj,  fK. 

LT^'y-rsi,  JIf.  Py. 
L?-I'9-d3:} 
L'l'j-as  3 
lil'is 
La'j-u3  3 

Iial-e-ta''ni-9 
I/tra''9.-cliu8 

Ltjm-'S'-§ 
L^m-bra'nl 
Liiit'e-don 
L?-in5'tu8 
Li'ini-gi 

Lj-mi'a-cQm  BSI'liJim 
Li'mi-iB 

La'nij-as,  ^'Ij-Qs 
Li'mi-e 
Lj-inl'ru9 
Lj-m5'tis 
L?in-pa'di-o 
L'jini-|ta'dj  us 
LTiin-ps-ti'j,  city. 
L'.<in-p3'tj  a  I,  woman. 
L?in-p3'li-5  1 
Ljin-pj'u',  and 

L?Tn-pi'? 
L'-im'pj-dS 
Li  in  pj-to 
L'iin-p9-nS'^ 
L?inp3'nj-9,  or 

Lain-pi-nl'j 
L?m  p5'nj-um 
L?m-p5'ni-u8 
Lam'pri-as 
Lam-prld'i-iia 
L-iin'pr9-ci5? 
Limp'-?-c53,  or  ciis 
L?rap-tg'ri-j 
Li  »'y-r8< 
Lim'y-ru9 
L^-nl'tiis 

L^n-cS'si,  or -cl' a.,  foun- 
tain. • 
Lln'ci-?  1,  (oioit. 
L^n'dj-} 
L'4n'ga-ru3 
Ljn-J  '? 
Lj-iil'ce 
Lj-nu'vj-um 
Li-o-')o'tas 
L?-bo  tiis 
LTi-8c'o^n 
Lfli-Sl'^-ijiaa 
LTi-6d-j-tnI'j 
L?-8i'j-c5 
L?  Sd-i-cS'? 
Lj-6d-j-ce'n? 
Lj-5d'9-cu8 
Ii9-6g'9-nu3 
L?t-8i:'9-ra8 
L^-8s'9-r3 
L?-»in-e-dl'5i 
[j?-5'ii'9-dSa 
L?  5in-e-d9n-t8'iis  (a.) 
L^-Sm-^-din-tl'si-d* 
L?  6m-9-d9n-tl' j-d5j 
Ll-^-nl'cua 
L?-5n'9-m8 
La-Bn-9-m3'n9 
L?-8th'9-6 
L?-8th'9-6f 
L-ip'9-th1s 
L?-p(5'tiiu8 
Li'pliri-a 
L^-pliTa'ti-uni 
L?  pTd'e  I 
L?-p  d'e-iis 
Lip'i-th^i 
L-;p'i-th-B 
lAp  i-tliB'um 

Lip'i  tli8 
Lip'i-tliu- 
Lir-en-ta'li-j 
Fj?-rfin't!-?i  I,  and 
L&u-rSn'ti-?  1 


La're^ 

l>9i-rl'd85 

L^-rl'n? 

L^-rl'n^im 

La'rj-Qs 
L9-rS'nj-9 
L^-rS'nj-ua 
LAr'tj-u8  1 
Li>-t9  Is-e'tie 
L'ir'vtB 
L9-ry"^i-ain  1 
Lds'c9-rl8 
L-i>'8j-?i  1 
Las'tlie-iiS^ 
L^s-the'nj-?,  or 

Laa-th^-ul'f 
Lat'^-fcQs 
Late-ra'nys 
Lai-te'rj-um 
Latli'u-rus 
La  h'y-rus 
La-tj-a'lja  1 
La  tj-a'rj8  1 
L^-ti'iii 
L-.i-tIn'i-u8 
L?-t!'nu8 
La'tj'Uin  1 
La'tj-us  1 
L^-tS'bj-ua 
Lat-9-ljri'^I,  Fr.  K.  Py. 

L?-t6b'r|-|l,  A. 
L?-to'i-3i  3 
L?-tfi'j-de^ 
La-to'js 
La-to'itij-aa 
Lj-to'"? 
L?-t6p'9-lt8 
L'it-9  rC? 
Lj-to'ua 
La'treus  6 
Li'tris 
L?  fu'mi-8B 
Liii'c9n 
Liu'c9-8n 
L3.u-d9  iiii'^ 
Llu-do'iij-gi 
Liu-fd'i-si  3 
Llu-fel'lai 
Lla'ia,  Llu're-? 
Liu-re'^-cSin 
Llu-ren-ti'li  a 
LSLii-rgn'te^  X'grl 
L2Lu-rSu'ti-9  1 
Llu-reii-tT'iiI 
L^Lii-ren'tj-us  1 
Laa'rence 
LQ-rSn'iS 
Llu-ren't'im 
Lau-rG'9-Ius 
Llii'ri-oii,  or  Llu-rl'9n 
Llu'ron 
Liu'rus 
Li'i.19,  rii^er. 
LI  ?  P9in-pS'j-?  3 
Llu's'.is 
Llit'ti-uin  I 
Llii'tu-l.-B 
L?-v<;"r'iii-um 
Li-vj-a'nj> 
L?-vi'cu  11 
L?-vIn'i-?i 
L?-vTn'i-um,  or 

Lfi-vi'nuin 
L'ji-vi'ni.is' 
Le'9-dej 
Le-te'I 
Le-ffi'na 
L?-an'dri-5a 
LS-s-nl'tae 
Le-ar'cliys 
L6b-?t-ild'j,  or  -dl'j 
L6b'e-dd8,  or  -dua 
Lj-bS'iiai 
Le-ca'ni-9 
La-ci'ni-us 
LSc  ^-pS'nys 
Le-nh'B'iim 
LSc'ti-Qs  1 
I^ec-t3'ri-a 
L6<;'y-tl»a3 
IjC  d  e'^ 
L3'<>i-8 
LS'i-tua 
Lg|'9-SS^ 
Le-ma'niis 
Lgin-ni-se-lB'n? 
Lbhi-o-vt'cS^ 
Le-in8'vi-I 
I<«m'i.i  re^ 
I<°-inQ'ri-9 
liSni-ii-ia'lj-j 
Lenie'ua 
Len-nd'j-Qs 
Len-tl'niia 
LSii'tii'lda 
Ije-8b'atef 
Tje-9-b6'f6^ 
LG-o  ce'dC? 
L?  Bqb'9-ref 


L8-9-cd'ri-Bn 

L^-Ac'r^-fSif 

L?-6c'ri-tui 

L^-dd'f-mit 

L^-8d'9-c&a 

Lp  8'd8^ 

L^-8g'9-r9ii 

L?-d'ii9 

Lfi-9-na't98 

L?-8n'i-d? 

L^-en'j-das 

L£-9ii-iia'tv8 

Le-dn'teu8  6 

Le-vn-ti'9-d6f 

LC--9n-tI'nI 

L?-5n'ti-uin  1 

L?-6ii'tj-&8  1 

Le-«n-t9-c«pli'j-l6 

Le-8n-t9-c(Jph'9-lu8 

Lu-9n-i8d  9-1118 

L£-9n-tflp '9-118 

LS-?n-tvcli'i-d5} 

Le-oph'si-nC? 

Le-8ph'9-r% 

Le-6'phi-9n 

L'}-«p're-pd9 

LG-9-prep'i-de5 

Le-6s'tlie-n5^ 

Lu-9-trdpli'j-de9 

L5-9-tycli'j-dSj 

Le-phyf'j  uiii 

L€p'i-<lsi 

Lep'j-dQ3 

Lepi'nua 

Le-pSn'ti-cuft 

Le  |(5n'ti-I  1 

Le-|)6'rj  ua 

L3'pre-8s 

Le'pre-uiii,  or 

Le'prj-u  II 
L€p'tj-ne^ 
Lg'rj-fi 
Le-ri'iij 
Les'bj-j 
Les'bj-u8 
Le8'b9-cl6? 
I^es-hn-nT'ci^s 
Les-b5'iiax 
LSs'chdf 
L68'9-r5i 
Les-t  yg'9-ne9 
LGs'u-r? 
L^-ta'nuin 
Le-tliae'51 
Le-tlicE'us 
Le'tlie 
Le-to'i9 
Le-trl'ni 
Lei.i-ca'(li-a 
Leu-ca'di-Qs 
Leu-ca'ni 
Leii-ca'^j-6n  2 
Leu-ca'te 
Leu-ca't€^ 
Leu'ce 
Ley-i'Ip'ne 
Leu-c'p'pi-de^ 
Ijeu-C9-J,'e'i  I  Sn'tG^ 
Le5'r9-l?i 
Lei.i-co'ite 
Leii-co'ne? 
Leu-cBn'i-cus 
Leu-c8n'9-u 
Leii-c8n'9-fiS9 
Lei.i-'op'e-trai 
Leuc9-phr5'n9 
Leu'co-pliryi 
Leu-c8p'o-ljB 
LeU'Co'^i-a  I 
Leu-c9-8yr'i-i 
Let!  -r8s'y-rl 
Ley  c8tli'9  e,  or 

Leu-o6'the-ji 
Leu-fv-a'iii^«  1 
I^ii  'ycli'i-de? 
Le-vS'nai 
Le-vl'nua 
Lex-a'nor 
Lex-Tph'^-ne^ 
Lex-6'vj-l 
L'h'»-nB 
LT-ha'ni-fis 
Ltb's-nas 
Llb-en-tl'n^ 
LTb'e-r? 
TiTh-er-a'li-fli 
LTh-er-5'lJ9 
L'tb-(»r-a'tiis 
Ll-bG'ri-Bs 
LT-be'thra 
Ll-hgth'ri-de? 
Llb'i-cT,  Ll-bC'ci-1 1 
Ltb  i  tl'ii? 
Llb'i-8»  Se-ve'rvs 
Lt-b8n'o-tu« 
LTh-9-phis-nI'c8f 
Ll'br* 
Li'brt 
Ll-bUr'uj-y 


Ll-biir'tij-dCf 

Llb'y-» 

Lli.'y-cQin  Ma'r^ 

Lll.'y-ca« 

Llb-y-pline-nl'cC^ 

Liby--tl'nvia 

Lic'9-l£f 

Ll'cli9 

Liclr^-dSf 

Li'^hea 

LT-<-i-&'nya  1 

Li-clii'j-y 

Li-<'ln-j-a'nv8 

Ll-cin'j-iia 

Ll^'i-iius 

Ll-cyiii'nj-j 

Li-cyin'nj-Sa 

Li'd? 

Li-ga'rj-Qi 

L\-f,Xa'ntfe 

Lt-^e'» 

Li  |er.  or  Llg'e-rTa 

Llg'9-raa 

Llg'i.i-r5j 

Ll-gu'rj  » 

Lig-ii-ri'nya 

Li-gu8'ti-cQm  Ma'r? 

Lig'y-e? 

Ll-ftyr'gym 

Li-Ta;'j 

LT-I«e'u8 

Lil-y-bjE'^im,  or  -^n 

Lll'y-bS 

LI-iiik'9 

LT-mCnj-ji 

LTiii-cn-tl'nva 

Ll-mS'rji 

LTm  e-ta'n9S 

Lliii'iiic 

Lini-na^'Liin 

Ljiii-iia't^ 

LTm-i  9-tid'j-9 

Ljm-nI'9-cG 

Ljiii-iii'9-4le9 

Lim-nj-o'tie 

Lim-ii5'ni-9 

LTiii-119-re  9 

Li-ino'ne 

Liui'9-iiain,  F.  S.  Ptol- 
emy, 
Li-iiid'num,    Jl,  Fr. 
K.M.'Py, 

LTm'y-r? 

Ljn-ca'^i-T  1 

LTn'g9-iie9 

Liii-g8ii'j-cua 

Ll'o-de;j 

LTp'?-r>i,  or  -tS 

Ii'i\i'«i-r1a 

LTp'3-r6 

LTp-o-d8'ru8 

LT-<niSn'ti-5i  I 

Lir-ca''u3 

Li-rl'9-p6 

Li-RTn'i-as 

Ltt'a-bruin 

Li-ta'na 

Ll-tav'i-rds 

Lith-9-b5'lj-9 

Ll'tlirtiB 

Li-to'ri-ds 

Ll-ta'hi-um 

Lft-y-cr'ssia 

LTv'i^ 

LTv-i-nS'i-aa  3 

LTv'j-u8 

Lrr'p 

LS'ce-Bs  1 

LS'ch? 

Ij9-c'  a'gua 

LS'chi-aa 

L8-re'zy8 

I^'crl 

I^'cna 

L9-rQ'ti-aa  1 

I/O^T'nin 

Ii9-e6th'e-tj 

IiKI-li-a'D^-i 

T^I'li-a 

I^I'li-as 

Ii9n-d1n'i-ain 

I^n-dl'nvini 

I^n-ir9-r8'nii8 

lyin-^Tin'f-nQa 

Lpn-^i'ntis 

I/m-gft'n? 

I>8n'gi.i-I(i 

L9n-KiSn'ti-Cf 

LBr'y-m? 

Ixf-tSph'K-if 

Ls'ii8,  or  X'9-as 

l^x'i-Sa  I 

I^Q'c^-gaa 

Lu-c8'nt 

Lu-ca'ni-f 

Ld-cf-nl'i-cttB 


Lv-can'i-cua 

I^-ca'iij-u« 

L<^-ca'nv8 

Iju'ofn 

Li;-ca'ri-9,  orLy-cJ'rj  * 

Li.ic  -c£'i-Q«  3 

LO'c^-rSf 

Lv  c£'  j-9 

Lv-ce'rj-aa 

Lv-c£'ti-Q8  1 

La'cj  9  1 

Ea-cj-a'nya  1 

iM'ci-an 

La'c'i-r^r 

Lvclf?-r» 

Li.i-cII'i-Qa 

Li.i-c1l'lj-aa 

Ly-cI'Df 

Ly-cl'9-lua 

Iia'cj-ua  1 

Ly-cru'li-9  1 

Lu-cr£t'i-ll8 

Lycr£'(i-aa  1 

Lu  cri'nvini 

Ly-crl'iiya 

Lu'crja 

Luc-ta'tj-aa  1 

Luc  t^'rj-aa 

Li.i-cul'l^-y 

Lu'cu-ni8 

Lu-cu-m8'nj-B8 

Lu  d9-vi'cy8 

Lu'dij-rte,     Le^'ys, 

Luh'xs 
Luen-ti'iiym 
Lug-ilu'niiin 
Lu-gu-val'lyra 
Ly-pei'cjl 
Ln'per-cal,  Sbak. 
Lu-|)?r-ca'lj-? 
Lu'pi-as,  or  Lu'pj-;i 
Lu-p9-du'iiyin 
Lu8-cl'nu8 
Lu-8i-ta'iii-9 
Lu-sj-ta'liya 
Lu'^i-us  I 
Lii-so'iies 
Lus'tri-cua 
Luta'ti-aa  1 
Lu-t£'ri-ua 
Lu-t£'tj-f  1 
Lu-te'v? 
Lu-tS'rj-aa 
Lu:|^-d'ri-aa 
Ly-in'iis 
Ly-b6'tii8 
Lvc'^-hks 
Lyc-si-Wl'tua 
Lyc-9-b£'ty8 
Ly-cie'? 
Ly-ca-'um 
Ly-cif'uB 
Ly-cam'lig; 
Ly-ca'yn 
LV-ca'y-nCf 
Lyc-9-8'nH> 
Lyc-^-re'lys 
Ly'c? 


Ly^'i-daa 
L^-cim'ni-f 
Ly-cl'nua 
L5f"ci-a«  1,  or 
Ly-cl'ys  (a.) 
L>c'9-? 
Ly-c6'le-8ii 
Lyc-9-nie'd6s 
Lyc-9-m£'dj-aa 
LV-ca'ne 
Lyc-o-n£'8iia 
L^-c8n'i-dS9 
LV-cS'pe^ 
Lyc-^pliBn't£f 
Lyc'9  plirft ' 
Ly-rBp'9-n8 
Lyc-9P9-ll't£^ 
LJ-c6'pii« 
Lyco-ie'j 
L|-cA'rea8  6 
Ly-c6'ri-48 
Ly-c»'ri8 
L7-c8(i'the-n8 
L)r-9  sa'rj 
L?  -cS'tita 
Lfr^  7.£'» 
L?c->ir  jl'de^ 
Ly'de 
Lyd'i-, 
Lv-dl'f-def 
L?d'i-i8 
LJd'i-aa 
Lyg'df-mla 


Lfg'dy-mOa 

Lf  g-^-dCa'mv 

I^in'i-rS 

Lyn-<U!a'ta! 

Lyn-c<8'i£f 

Lyfi-c£8'ii-Qa 

Lju'ceaa  (r.)  6 

Lyn-«e'iia  (a.) 

Lyn-ci'dn 

Lyn-cl'd£f 

Lyn-«c'ya 

Lyi'ce 

Lyr-c«'9« 

Lyr-cS'j,  or  -Hm 

Lyr-«e'uB,  or  cl'ys 

LJr'jcC 

LJr'9  f8 

Ly-aa'nj-Sa 

L\8-a-DAr'i-di8 

Ly-«T'»-def 

LJ-ai'-f-Ma'a*  1 

Ly-al'9-niix 

Lf"8i-»»  1 

Lys'i-clGf 

Lp-8lc'rj-t85 

Lya1d'i-c6 

Ly-Rlni'9'Cli8 

Ly8-i'iiia'chj-9 

L)8'i-tiiacli'i-d8f 

L^  8lin'ti'cliua 

Ijfft-yme-fl'f 

Ly-8lii'9-£ 

Ly-8lp'p? 

I'J-8l8'lr9-tU8 

Lj-slt'p-lG? 
Lj8  j  tlit'd£^ 
Ly->i1lli'9-aa 
Ly"8j-a8  1 
Lys'tr? 
Ly-ta-'j 
Lyx-E'ji 
Ly-za'ni-&a 


M. 


Ma'cB 

Mac-9-re'i8 

Mac'9-reua  6 

M?  ra'ri-y 

Mac'9-rla 

M^-ca'rjaa 

Mac'9-rBn 

M^-rilr't^-taa 

M9-ca'tii8 

Mac'cj-iis  1 

MS<;'e-d6 

Mg^-e  do'nj.j 

Ma^;-f-d8n'i  cua 

Ms^-e-dd'nj-aa 

Ma-c£'ri8 

Mac-e-rl'nua 

MiVc? 

IHa^'ptj 

Ma9'e-HE 

My-chw'r9 

M^-clio-'reiia  6 

Mjchip'rj-* 

M^i-clia-'rua 

M^-chiin'j-dfta 

M«-cha'9n 

Mf-clla'9-nef 

Ma-cba't98 

Mach-e-lS'nSf 

Ma-che'Pia 

Mach-c-tJ'^I 

Mf-cll-j-a'iiya 

M9-c5r'»-»»?,  M. 

MSc-9-ra'bf ,  Py. 
Ma'ci? 
Ma-rrj  S'nya 
Ma-crl'nua 
Ma'rria 
Mar'ri-taa 
Ma'crt 
M»-<T6'bi-I 
Mv-crS'bi  aa 
Miic'rf-chYr 
Mj-crfl'nf? 
M^r-rpii-fl'chiia 
Macro  |»«-f8'n6^ 
M«c-r>-ne'? 
Myr  t6'ri-atn 
Mar'u-la 
Mjir-ii-IO'Dva 
Ma-diu'iv 
Mf  d88'taf 
M^-dc'ISf 
Ma-di->i  nl'tB 
M>i-4lre'nl 
Miid-ii  9  le'nl 
MS'dy-f^ 
Mtid'y  laa 
Mr-bn'dfr 
Ma--An'-drj  9 
Ma>-«n'dri-a8 
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Ma>  tt'n^ 

Mr'ci-Oa  1 

Mr'dl 

Mrd  9-l>i  Uit'nM 

Mr'liu* 

Mi-ni  «c  l£'ri  y  4 

Ma-n'»^f^4 

AU-n'y-ly  4 

Ma-nal'i-def 

Mrn'»  l««4 

Mrn'»-IB4  4 

Mv'nya 

Ma-'ni-Sa 

Mrn'9-bf  4 

Mcn-9  liA'ry  4 

MK-ntei'f-oy 

MK'nya 

Mk'qd 

Me'f-nCf 

Mc-O'ni-f 

Mc-Sn'i  dc 

Mc-Sn'i-d<f 

Ma-'v-nla 

Ma-4'tK 

Ma-d'li-f  1 

Ma-'Al'i-raa 

Ma--<SI'i-<l£« 

Mr-8'li«  fl'hf 

Mie'rf 

Ma-'^i  »  8yi'%f  1 

Mm  86'lt 

Mc-afi'^M 

Ala-t'9-ny  4 

Ma^'vi-^ 

Ma-'vj  ua 

Mag'a-bf 

Mag-si-4la'tef 

MagMv-iaiXi  or 

.May-dA'tyoB 
M?  tpl'l? 
Mali'e  tc 
Mal'C-CA'brj-f 
Ma'ti 
Ma'^j  Qa 

Mag'i  9  Grr'rj-f  1 
Mfg-n£n'1j-a8  1 
Aiag'ntf 
M»g-ne'fi-f  1 
M9  -n£'tr-f 
Mfg-nfip'p-llB 
Mag-9iMi '9-ciini 
M^-lial'cGf 
Ma'i-93 

Ma-^-G'nra,  or  -nifa 
Mit-jSri-a'iiya 
Mq-JS'ri-ifM 
My-jfi'nii;,  or  -Ufa 
Alal'ticf 
Mal'ii-rlia 
A!al-Mcli  he'lua 
MS'l^Tor-ifi'iif 
Mal'»-lp« 
Mal'cbi-Sn 
Ma'le-a,  or  Ufle't 
M»-l£'bf 
Mal'e-laa 
Mj-l£'ne 
Mal-<-v8n'(iini 
Ma'li'-9 
My-l1'9-c&« 
Ma'Ul 

Ma-lT-^j-a'nua  I 
M9I  l£'9-ia«' 
Mal'li-aa 
M»l-ln>> 
Mail-l8ph'9-r» 
M9-l6'd8t 
Mal'ilif-re 
M<il-thl'iiva 
Ma  tu'cb* 
M'll-va'nf 
Mf-tna'yc,  W. 
Mam-^r-ri  ima 
Ma'mrry 
M?  in*r'th?f 
Mim-^r-it'nf 
Miiin-rr-n'nl 
MiiK-fr-tt'ima 
Mf-mil'i'f 
Mf-m)l'i  T 
Mf-m1l'i  Ba 
>ltim-nia-'f 
Mam-mA'nM 
Mt-mO-ri  a'nv* 
M^md'n-a* 
Mf  na-'lli^ii 
M»-iuka't9  hal 

MfO-Cl'DI^ 

M«n-di'Bf,  cnM.n 

Mtn'df-ne,  .A  Cr.i>| 
M»ii-di'n«f 
M«n-d£'l^ 
Mfn-dA'niaa 
Man'dnpri^ 
M*n-drt>  rli'dM 
M«n-da'hi-I 
Mtn-du-bra'li-<U  1 
Myn-^ia'ri-f 
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MSn'e  r5» 

Mvin'e-thS 
Mi'ni  ? 

MR-nil'i-9 

M9-nil'i-u9 

Man'i-ini 

Ma'ni  u3 

Man'ii -SI 

M^n-Ii-a'n^ 

Man'li  us 

Marme'i?  3 

Wi?n-ne'i-iis  3 

M»n-siiti'tu9 

Mjn-te'uin 

Man-ti-a'ne  I 

Maii-fj-ne'a 

M^n'ti-neus  6 

Mjii  tith'e-us 

MSin'ti-us  1 

Man'tu-9 

Man-tu-a'nus 

M^r-9-can'd9 

Mar'j-thsi 

Mar'9-tli6n 

Mar'si-tlios 

Mar'9-thus 

Ma-rax'e^ 

M'Ar-cel-lI'nas 

M'ir'cj-?  I 

Mlr-ci-a'na  1 

MSr-ci-si-nop'o-Iis  1 

M:ir-ci-a'ni»8  i 

Mar'ci-an 

M^r-cil-i-a'nus 

M^rr-cil'i-us 

Mir'ci-oii  1 

Mir'e»-us  1 

M.lr-r9-ii»an'nT,  or 

M»r-c6tn'a-ni 
M?r-c6in'e-r£f 
M'ir'(li-a 
Mir'do-ii59 
Msir-do'nius 
Mi-re-dl'i-cus 
Ma-re-6'ti.s 
Mir-ga-rl't? 
Hlr  *i-a'n5i 
M?r-S  n'\-9 
M-tr-i'tef 

Mi'ri-9  (from  Marins) 
Msi-ri'a,      the      Virgin 

Mary. 
M?-n'9-ba. 
Mi-ri-am'ne 
Ma-ri-a'ii? 
Mi-ri-a'na;  Fos'sae 
Ma-ri-an-dy'ni 
M.l-n-andy'nuin 
Ml-ri-a'n'.im 
Mi-ri  anus 
Ma-ri'cj 
M^-rt'cI 
Mar'i-rus 
Mar-i-da'nuna 
M?-ri'n5i 
ftU-ri'nus 
Mi'ri-ori 
Mar'i-siis 
M?-n'tgt 
Msr-rit'i-msi 
Ma'ri-us 
M'^r'm^  cus 
Mir-ina-r6n'se!j 
Hgtr-mar'i-c^ 
Mjr-inar'i-die 
Mjir-mS'ri&n 
Jttar-^boil'i/-> 
Mar  9-hii'dti-I 
MSr-9-l)u'duin 
Mir  o-ne'a 
Mar-^nll'la 
Mar-^-nil'lua 
Jlar-pe'^i-?  1 
M?r-p2'sos 
Mar'r  9 
Mar-rS'W  I 
Mar-n.iM^i'nT 
Mar-ru'vi-uni,  or 

M?r-ru'hi-uii» 
Msir-sjB'us 
Mir's?-!^ 
Mir'se 
JW'irs  pj-ter 
Mar'sy-9  i 
Mar-sy'a-b? 
Mir'sv-as  J. 
Mir'fi  a  1 
Mar-fi-a'Ij ;  1 
Mdr'tiql 
Mlr-fi-a'rus  1 
Mar  nj'e-  n? 
Mar-n'n? 
Mir-fTn  j-a'nris  1 
Mar-n'ni.s 
Mlr'ti-u  ;  1 
Mir-ty-rip'9-lia 
Ma'ry-8ii 


Mas-(B-sy'Ii 

Mas  [e-S)l'|-I 

M?s  cG'zel 

Mas'cli-on 

Mas-i-^j'ton 

Mas-i-nis  sa 

M?-sls'fi-u3 

Ma'^i-us  Mou^  I 

Was'sa-g9 

M^s-sa^'e-UB 

Mgs-sa'n^ 

M^s-sa'nl 

Mas'si-cus 

Mas-si-e'nl  i 

Mas-sil'j-^ 

Mss-sl'r^ 

M3S  sy'lai 

Mas-sy'li 

Mgs-tram'e-I? 

M9S  tii':fi-9  1 

Mas'ii-lus 

Ma-su'rj-us 

Ma-tjr  ni-si'nus 

](I?-thi'on 

Ma-tld'i-a 

Ma-ti-e'nl  1 

Mat-i-nes's? 

M?-tin'i-ug 

Ma-ti'ni.rs 

Ma'ti-us  1 

Ma-tri'li-? 

Ma'tre-as 

M?-trTn'i-?i 

Ma-frln'i-us 

Msi-tri'nus 

Mfi-tro'na 

Mat'ro-n?,  river. 

Mat-ro-na'lj  3 

Mat-fi'fi  cl 

Mat'ti-u3 

Ma-t5'ce-t£e 

Ma-tu'rii9 

Matu'ta 

Mat-y  ti'nus 

Mlu'r? 

Mlii'ri 

MSn-rT-ci-a'nus  1 

Mall  rfci-ua  1 

MStii'rice 

Mill  ri'ci.is  (n.) 

Miii'ricus  (a.) 

M1iiri-t5'ni-a  1 

M'iii-rT"t!-as  1 

Mln'ri.is 

Mlii-rrt'^i  a  1 

Maii-ru'^i-i  1 

MiII-s^-le'uIn 

Maii-so'li 

Miiiso'Iys 

Ml  vir'fi  a  I 

Ma  vor'ti-iis 

Max  gn'ti'us  I 

M  x-e'r^,  or  -rja 

Max  e'riB 

M?x  TiTi-i-a'nti9 

Mat-'im'i-an 

Max-i-mll-i-a'n§i 

Max-i-ini'n? 

Max-i  mi'ntis 

Mix'i-min, 

Max'i-niiis 

Maz'^csi 

Maz'a-c35 

Ma-zae'i.is 

Mrizi'rS?,  or  Maz'?-rE9 

Maz'e-ras 

Maz'i-ce^ 

Maz'y-Sef 

Me'si-rus 

Mech'a-neus  6 

Me-'cTs'teus  6 

Me-ciE'nas,  or 

Me-cae'nas 
Me<;fB-na'tef 
MSr'ri-dni 
Me-du'a 
Me'de-8n 
Me-des-j-cas'Ie 
MJ'di-a 
M"'di  as 
M6d'i-ca 
M6d'i-cus 
Me-di-p-Ia'num 
Me-dt'o-luin 
Me-di-o-ina-m'ce?,    or 

-cT,  ^.  C.  I..  fV. 
M5-d!-o-mat'rj-cg^,or 

CI,    Or.   F.   Fr.  K. 

M.  Py.  S. 
Me'di-Sn 
Me-di-ox'ii-mt 
Med-i-trT'n^i 
Me-do'a-cns,  or 
Me-du'a-rus 
Med-o-bi-thy'nl 
Med-o-brT'ga 
MSd'o-rus 
Me-d5n'tj-as  1 
Me-d5'rSf 


Med-u-a'nj 

Med'u-ll 

Me-dul'li-a 

Med-ul  ll'n? 

Med-iil-li'nus 

Me-du's? 

Meg-a-ba't5j 

Meg  3-by'zI 

Meg-fi-by'zus 

Meg'9-cle:j 

Meg-5-cli'de5 

Meg  si-do'rus 

Me-^ap'rj 

Meg'9-le 

Me-ga'le-Ss 

Meg-a-le'^i-51 1 

Me-ga'li  5 

Meg-?-lop'o-li8 

Meg-si-me'de 

Meg-a-nl'ra 

Meg-a-p6n'the| 

Meg'9-ra 

IVleg'a-reus  fn.l  6 

Me2-a  re'us  ^a.) 

Meff'a-rTs 

Meg-a-rm'i-de^ 

Me-gas'the-nGj 

M6t  a-tl'chua 

MS'Se? 

Me-Jll'Ifi 

Me-JTs'ta 

Me-^Ts'ti-a 

Me-*Ts'ti-5s 

Me-|*"rs'to-nus 

Me-her-da'tef 

Me-liB'nae 

Me-Iae'nis 

Mel-ain-pe'a 

Mel-?m-py'gi.i9 

Mel-an-cliJe'te^ 

Mgl-?n-clilie'nl 

Me-lan'c9-ina8 

Mel'a-ne 

Mel'9-n5? 

Mel'a-neus  6 

M?-la'ni-a 

Me  li'ni-on 

Mgl-j-ntp'pe 

Mel-a-nip'pi-de? 

Mel  ?-iiip'pi,)s 

Mel-fi  nfi'piis 

Mel-a-nns'y-rT 

Me-lan'fheus  6 

Me-Iati'fhi-i 

Me-lan'thi-on 

Me-ISn'rlii-us 

Me-Ie-a'*er 

Me-le-ag'ri-dSf 

A'e-le-a'gr9S 

Me'le^ 

M'1-e-sSn'der 

Mel'e-se 

Me-le'?i-5s  I 

Mel-e-sT*'e-ne5,  or -1151 

Mel'e-t« 

Me-Ie'ti-us  1 

Me-le'tus 

MS'li-a' 

Me-lb'n-cus 

Mgl-i-bcp'a 

Mel-i  bfK'iis 

Mel-i-cer't? 

Mgl'i-chus 

Me'li  g 

Mel-i  gu'nis 

Me-Il'na 

M61-i-noph'a-*I 

MG'li-or 

Mel'i-sa,  nr   s8 

Mel-is-se'nus 

Me-lTs'seus  6 

Mel'i-fe 

Mel'i-te 

Mel  i-te'na,  or  -n? 

Mel'i-feus  6 

Mel'i-to 

Mp-ll'tiis,  or  Me-le'tiis 

Mu'li-iJs 

Mel-ix-an'dru8 

Me-lo'bi-us 

Me-lob'o-sT8 

Mel-o-du'niim 

Mel-io'na 

Mel-pT'9 

Mel-pom'e-ne 

Me-nia^'e-ni 

M^m'mi-a 

Mem-mT'a-def 

Mem'ini-iis 

MeTn-n5n'i-de^ 

Mem-no-ni'ym 

Mem-piiT'fis 

Men'?-c§ 

Me  njpch'mus  4 

Men'a-Ias 

Me-nal'ci-dSs 

Men-a-I  p'pe 

M6n-a-lTp'pus 

Me-n5n'der' 


M6n'9-pT 

Me-na'pi-I 

Men'?-p  s 

Men-clie're; 

M«n'3S9     - 

Men  e-cles 

MSn-e-cII'de? 

M£n-e-co'lus 

Me-nec'ra-te^ 

MSn-e-de'mus 

Me-neg'e-tas,  or  -te§ 

Men-e-l?-I'? 

Men-e-Ia'us 

Me-nein'?-chu8 

Me-ne'ni-us 

Men'e-plirSn 

Me'nef 

Me-nes'theus,  or 

Miies'theus  6 
Me-nes'tlie-I  Por'ti/8 
Me-nes'thi-us 
Me-nes'trsi-ius 
Men'e-tas 
Me-nex'e-niis 
Me-njp'pj-de-i 
Me'ni-us 
Me-nocb'a-re? 
Men-o-do'riis 
Me-nSd'9-tus 
Me-nne'ceOs  (71.)  6 
Men-rB-ce'us  (a.) 
Me-nne'tCa 
Men-np-ti'si-de? 
Me-nne'tj-ua  1 
Me-ii6*'e-ne? 
Me-nBph'j-lus 
MSn'te^ 
Men 'to -res 
Me-phi'tis 
Mer-ca'tbr 
Mer-c.Trj-us 
Mir'nt-nj 
Mc-ri'p-ne? 
Mer'me-rBs,  or  -rus 
Mferm'na-die 
Me'r'mo-das 
M?r-"-brI'cgi 
Mgr'9-5 
N'er'o-p5 
Mgr'o-pTs 
Mer'i.i-Ia 
Me-sah'a-te? 
Me-sa'bi-us 
M5s-3-nI't55 
Me-sa'pi-a 
Me-sau'hi-us 
Me-sem'bri? 
Me-8g'rie 
lV^s'0-9 
A'es-o-me'de? 
A'Sa-o-po-ta'mj-? 
M5s'pi-Ia 
Mes-sSb'a-tte 
Mes-sa'la 
Mes-sa-li'nsi 
Mes-sa-ll'nus 
Mes-sa'na 
^'es-sa'pi-5l 
Mes-sa'pii8 
Mes'ssi-tis 
Mes'se 
Mes-se'is 
Mea-se'ne,  nr 

Mes-se'ngi 
Mes-se'ni-ai 
Mes-se'ni-5 
Mes-Rg'nus 
MSs'si-us  1 
Mes-so'Si8 
Me-su'lsi 
Met'a-bds 
Me-taJ'e-nef 
MSf-a-fTt'nj-a 
Met'?-g5n 
M6t-fi-go-nI'tis 
Met-a-mor-plio'sjs 
Met-a-nn>'a 
Met-a-nl'ra 
M6f-a  [jon-tl'nT 
Met-9-pori'tuin 
MSt-a-p<5n'tu8 
Me-tau'ru8 
Me-te'lis' 
MSt-el-ll'iiuin 
MSt-e-rg'9 

Me-tha'na,   Cr.  M.  P. 
Pv.  S. 

Meth'Ei-na,  C.  L.  TV. 
M^-tlia'pus,  Py. 

Meth'a-pus,  L. 
Me-tlii'on 
Me-tlio'dj-us 
Me-tho'ne 
MetliVr? 
Me-thu'ri-de^ 
Me-thyd'ri-um 
M5-ti  a-du'sj  1 
Me-nl'i-a 
M^-tTl'j-i 


Me-ti'li9 

Me-tll'i-ds 

Me-ti'g-chus 

Me-ll'gn 
,M5'ti-us  1 

Met-9-chl'tsi 

Me-toB'cj-j  1 

Me-to'pe 

Me-to'pus 

Met'p-re^ 

Me'tr? 

M6t-rfi-^yr't§ 

Me-tro'51 

Me-tro'bi-us 

Met'rp-cie^ 

Met-r9-d6'rus 

Me-troph'a-iie^ 

Me-trop'9-lis 

Me-tro'uin 

Mgt'ti-iis 

Me-tu'lum 

Me-va'ni-9 

Me'vi-u9 

Me-zen'ti-us  1 

Mez-e-tu'lus 

Mi-fi-co'rus 

Mtc-co-tr6'gus 

Mi-cC'a 

Ml-ce'lae 

Mi'clig-el 

Ml'Vci-o  1 

Mi^'j-te 

M  r'y-tlius 

Mld-9-e'um,  or  -I'gn 

Mi'de 

Ml-de'a,  nymph. 

Mi-de'ai,     or    Mid'5- 
city. 

Mid  'i-as 

Ml  e'z? 

Ml-la'ni-6n 

Ml  le'^i-i  I 

Ml-le':ji-us  1 

Mi-le'ti?  1 

Ml-le'ti-um  1 

Ml-le'tgs,  or  -tiS 

Mil'i-as 

Mil'i-chus 

Mi-li'nu8 

Mil-i-o'ni-9 

Mil-i-o'ni-us 

Mi-lTz-j-^e'rjs 

Ml-lS'iijus 

Mll'plii-o 

Mil-tl'a-de? 

Mil'vj-us 

Mil'y-as 

Ml-nial'lo-nS^ 

Mjin-ne'dus 

M  n'ci-us  1 

MTn'da-rus 

Mi-ne'i-def 

Ml-ner'va 

MTn-er-va'li-ji 

Ml-ner'vi-u8 

Mtn-er-vi'n? 

Min'i-o 

Mjii-iia;'! 

Mr-no' fi 

Ml-n6'i-def 

Ml-no'is 

MTn-9-tau'rus 

Mfn'the 

Min-fur'nae 

MT-nu-ci-a'nu9  1 

Ml-nu'cj-us  1 

Ml-nu'ti-a  1 

Ml-nu'tj-us  1 

MTn'y-ae 

Min'y-as 

MTn'y-cus 

MTn-y-T'si 

Min'y-tus 

M~r'?-oe? 

Mir-9-bri'ga 

Mi-sS^'e-ne? 

MTs-ar-Jyr'j-dS? 

MTs'ce-ra 

MT-se'num 

MT-se'niis 
.  Mis-^e'te^ 

Ml-sith'e-iis 

MTth-ra-cen'sS^ 

MTtli-ra-da'tef 

Mi'tliras 

Ml-tlirg'ne? 

MTth-rj-da'te? 

Mirh-ri-dat'i-cu8 

MTth-ri-da'tis 

Mith-ro-bar-za'nSf 

Mit-y-l5'naB 

MTt-y-le'ne 

MT-zae'I 

Mn?-s51'c5s  5 

Mna'se-as  5 

Mna'^i-as  1,  5 

Mnas'i-cle^  5 

Mna-sTl'9-chus  5 

Mna-stp'pf-das  5 


Mn?-sTth'e-us  5 

Mnas-i-ti'inus  5 

Mii^-sy'liis  5 

Mna-sjr'i-uni  5 

Mne-nii'i.ini  5 

Mne-mon'i-dS^  5 

Mne-inos'y  -ne  5 

Mne-sar'clii.is  5 

Mnes-i-bu'l  -8  5 

Mnes'j-cle^  5 

Mnes-j-da'mus  5 

Mnes-i-de'mus  5 

Mnes-i-la'us  5 

Mne-sll'9-chus  5 

Mne-sini'9~clie  5 

Mne-sim'gi-clius  5 

Mne-sTph'i-Tus5 

Mne-slth'e-us  5 

Mnes'theQs  5,  6 

Mnea'thi-us  5 

Mnes'tj-a  5 

M6-9-bI'tiE 

Mg-a^'e-te^ 

M5-9i-pher'ne| 

Mo-cor'e-tie 

Mod-es-ti'ny8 

Mo'dj-a 

Mod'9-nu8 

Mre'ci-?  1 

Moe'dl 

Moe'nus 

Mre'on 

McE-on'j-de^ 

Mce'r? 

MoB-raJ'e-ng^ 

Moe-ra|'e-te^ 

Moe'rjs 

Moer'9-cl5j  4 

Moe'^i-a  1 

Mob'sus 

Mo-gQn'ti-9  1 

Mog-iin-ti'ji-cum 

M9  IJ'ni 

M9-ll'9,  or  -I6'j 

M9  ll'nn 

Mo-ll'9-ng 

M9-li'9-iie§ 

Mg-loe'js 

M9-lbr'chu8 

Mg-los'ai-fi  1 

Mol-pa'di-a 

Mpl-pijg'o-ras 

Mol'peua  6 

Mol-y-cre'utn 

Mo-ljc'ri  51 

Mo-lyc'rj-on 

M9-ly'rus 

Mo-na'chi-um 

Mon'a-chus 

Mg-nae'sg^ 

Mo-na»'su8 

Mp-ne'sg^ 

Mo-ne'su8 

Mo-ng'tai 

M6n'i-c? 

Mon'i-nisi 

Mon'i-mus 

M8n-9-ba'ziiS 

Mon-9-dac'ty-lus 

Mon'9-dus 

M9-nce'cu8 

M9-n6'le-u8 

M9-n6in'si-chu8 

Mon'g-miis* 

Mg-nSpli'a-^e 

M9-nopli'i-Ius 

Mg-nSs'ce-II 

M9-roth  e-ll'tB 

Mon-ta'niis 

Miin'y-clius 

M8n'y-nius 

Mop'si-um  1 

Mop-s6'pi-si 

M6p's9-pus 

Mrp-sii-cre'ne 

Mop-8ii-es'fi-9  1 

Mor-pan'ti-um  1 

Mgr-Jen'ti-j  1 

Mgr-^e'te? 

Mcr  i-mg'n^ 

Mor'j-nl 

Mor'i-nus 

Mor-i-tas'gu8 

M5'ri-us 

MHr'pheua  6 

Mor'sj-miia 

Mor'y-chu8 

MSs'chsi 

MBs'chI 

Mos'chi-ci  Mfin'te^ 

Mfis'chi-on 

Mos-clw-pu'Ius 

Mos'chus 

Mo'^p^ 

Mos-sy-noe'cT 

Mgs-te'nl 

Mo-sy'clllu8 

Mos-y-nce'cl 

M9-By'ni 


M9-thB'ne 

Mo-tj-g'm  I 

Mo'ty-a  1,  A.  L   M.  S. 

Mg-ty'?,  fV. 
Mox-9-g'ne 
Mo'y-se^ 
Mu-cj-a'nus  1 
Mu'cj-us  1 
Mu'croB 
Mu-^il-la'nus 
Mul'cj-ber 
Mu'lii-cha,  or 

Mt.i-lu'ch? 
Mul'vi-us  Ponf 
Mum'inj-us 
Mu-na'tj-us  1 
Mii-nl'ti.is 
Mu-nych'j-j 
Mu'nychus 
Mu-roL-'ngi 
Mur-cib'j-i 
Mu-rg'na 
Mu-re'tus 
Mu-rjdu'nura 
Mur-giin'ti-j  1 
Mur-ra'nus 
Mur-rh5'nu8 
Mur-rlii'nai 
Miir'tj-a  l' 
Mu'^a,  An-to'ni'-Ba 

Mu'^EB 

Mi_i-^a''us 

Mu-sa4'e-tg^ 

Mu-^e'Si 

Mu-^e'urn 

Mfi-si-ca'nus 

Mu-s6-lii-a'nus 

My-so'ni-us  Ru'fys 

Mus-te'lgi 

Mu'te 

Mu'tj-si  1 

Mu-fl'cj 

My-til'i-fi 

Mu'ti-lus 

Mu'ti-na 

Mu-tl'ne? 

Mu-tl'nys 

Mfi'ti-us  1 

Mu-tu'nus 

Mu-tua'ciB 

M.Vty-cg 

Mi.i-ze'ris 

Myc'?-le 

Myc-a-les'sys 

My-ce'na 

My  ce'nse 

My  ce'ne 

MJ  ce'neus  6 

My^  e-rl'nu8 

My^  j-ber'njt 

My^'j-tlius 

Myc'g-ne 

M)C'9-n6s 

My-ec'pl)9-ri8 

My-g'iius 

Myg'si-ie 

Myg'do-ngj 

Myg-do'nj-? 

Myg-d6n'i-d55 

Myg'do-nus 

My'i?-grua 

My-io'de^ 

MJl'a  sji 

My'16? 

My'leus  6 

Myn'd9-n5f 

My'ne^ 

Myii'tlie? 

Myn'j-ffi 

My'9-neij 

My-9-ne'sii8 

My-o'ni-51 

Myr'?-cg 

Myr'9-ce? 

Myr-cl'nys 

Myr'ge-tie 

My-rl'cj 

My-ri'ce 

My-rl'cys 

My-ri'n? 

Myr'j-iius  (n.J 

My-ri'nys  (a.) 

M^t'I-cb 

M)r-j-5n'y-mf» 

Myr-le'? 

Myr-mSc'j-de? 

Myr-me'ci-uin  I 

Myr'mi-dSn 

Myr-mTd'y-ng^ 

My-ro-ni-a'nu8 

My-r5n'j-dg} 

My-ro'nus 

MN'r'rlij-n? 

Myr'rhi-nu8 

Myr'sj-lus 

Myr'sj-nus 

Myr't9-lg 

Myr'te-9,  Venus. 

Myr-tg'9,  city. 
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Myr'tj  ITS 

Myr  ti-lua 

Myr  tj-uin  I 

Myr  to'i.iiii  MS'r? 

Myr  tOi.H 

Myr-tjii'ii-iim  1 

Myr  tii'sii 

Aiys'c?  lo8 

MV"?.-;.  1 

My"i}j  Qs  1 

MJs-9-in9-c5d'9-n8^ 

Mys-tal'i-def 

Myn'15^ 

Mjth'e-ctis 

My-thid'j-cS 

Mjft-j-15'iie 

My-tiK'trMiia 


N. 


Nab-sir-za'nSj 
Nab-j  tie'I 
Nab-9-tli:B'? 
Nah'^-tliSf 
Nac'c9-r* 
Nic'9-le 

Nac-9-l5'9,  or  .  Il'ji 
N  ic'9-no 
Nic'rjji-ssi 
Nj-d  ig'ji-rj 
Naj'nj  9 
Nas'vj-? 
Nj:'vj-u3 
Nav'9-lua  4 
Nag'a  r? 

Nst-^d'ri,  or  -Si'rl 
Nj-lnn-ar-vi'll,  or 

Ni-hjr-vJ'li,  Fr.  K. 

Na-hsir-va'll,  Sck. 

N?-hir'vgi-lI,    A.  F. 
M.  fV. 
N?-I'9-d5j 
Na'j-js  3 
Nj-m  I's? 
Njm-ne'tj^ 
Nan-^-gu'nci 
N^n-ne'j-us  3 
Njn-ne'te^ 
Nan-tu-a'tej,  nr  -tffi 

Kip'?-ris 
Nij-pi'tj 
Na'pe 
N?-p5'gus 
Naph'j-lus 
Nj  po'cj 
N^-rag'si-rj 
Nj-ri'vjs 
Njr-bo'nj 
Njr-ca;'j 
N^r-ciB'us 
N'ir'gj-r'si 
N'ir'ni-? 
Ns-rd'n? 
N'ir's:-f 
Nnr  tha'cja 
Nj-ry"ci-?  1 
Nir'y-cus 
Nas'^-nion 
Nis-9-m6'n5^ 
Nas'cj-6  I,  or 
Ni'ti-o  1 

N?-8l'CJ 

N^-sId-j-e'nys 

Nj-8)d'j-U8 

Nas'ii-^ 

Nj-ti'li-!i 

Nai-ta'lis 

Nlil-bol'l-dSf 

Nlii'b?-lus 

Nlu  cll'djf 

Niu'C9-lu3 

Nlu'cr?-tcf 

Nlu'cn-t'8 

Nlu-cJ'd:? 

Niii'l?-cl)9 

Naii'h-cliam 

Niu'l?  c!iu3 

Nlii-p:ic'tytn 

Nlu-pic'tya 

Niu'pli-9  * 

N.\u  pll'9-d5f 

Nlu'pH'OS 

Nau'pii-us 

Nln-por'tys 

Nlu'r? 

Niii-s  c'fi-9 

Nlu  8jr.'ii-5 

Niu'sj-'-l;:j 

Nlu-slin'c-nef 

Nlu-sj-iiT'cya 

N',u-8Tph'f«-n6^ 

Nlu-8l«  trjtj 

Nlu-slIlj'oC 

Nlu-i>1ti)'9  us 

Nlua't^  19 


Na'V)u8 

N?i-7,ri'ri-Qs 

Na-7.j-9ii-/,u'ny8  I 

JfO.  zi-aa'i^i  1 

N?-«B'rj 

N^-ic'tliya 

Nf-al'c? 

Nf-al'ce^ 

N:--?n-dri'» 

I,'c-ap'9-phfit 

Ne  ap'9-il8 

N^-'ir'chua 

Ne-brS'd:? 

Ne-broph'9-n8 

Ne-bropli'9-n6s 

NJb'u-Isi 

'N^-cks'a\-ti8 

NS'cliSs 

N^-crSp'j-lTs 

Nec-tan'?-bl8 

N?c-tin'?-bii8 

Nec-ta'rj-ua 

NBc-ti  -bj'rei} 

Ns-cy"?!-?  1 

Ne-i'ta) 

NS'leQ?  (n.)  6 

Ne-le'us  (a.) 

Ne-li'dS? 

Ne -mill 'sua 
NS'ms-?,  city. 
Nf-mS'ij,  or 

NS'ine-9,  games, 
NS'mS^" 
N6m'e-8? 
Ne-m5-^l-a'nu8  1 
NSm'e-sTa 
Ne-in3'?i-u3  1 
Ne-m3't5'j 
N^-mS'us  (a.) 
NJm-o-ra'lj-j 
Nc-o-bu'le 
Ne-o-c^s-si-re'?i  4 
Ne-Bjh'j-bis 
Nj-o-cli6'ri.i8 
Nc'9-cl5f 
N3-9-cli'dJ? 
N3-5c'o-ros,  or  -rua 
Ne-oJ'e-n5^ 
N3-9-la'i.i9 
Ne-5m'a-gj8 
N3-9-me'ni-j 
N3-9-m3'ri9 
N5-9n-tI'ch98 
Ne'')-plirSn 
Ne-opli'y-tus 
NS-op-tol'e-miia 
N5'9-ri8 
Ne-5'the-u8 
N3'p3 
Nep'e-t3 
Ne-piu'li-91 
Nfiph'e  13 
N5ph-e-lj'j8 
NSpli'e-1  s 
N5pl»-e-rl'te5 
Ne-pl'a 

Ne-po-ti-ii'nua  1 
Nop-t'.i-n5'li-5i 
Noptu'ni-? 
NJpti.i-ni'ne 
Nep-tu'ni-um 
NQp-ta'ni-us 
Nep-tu'niia 
JV?f/j'ttlne 
N?-rI't;-us  1 
Ne-r3'j-dSj 
JVS'rc-Yrfy 
NC-re-i'ne 
NQ-rJ'js,  or  Ns're-Is 
Ne-rO'i-us  3 
Ne-t3't'iin 
N6'reas'(n.)  6 
Nc-r3'i,is  (a.) 
NSr'i-ciirn,  or  -cus 
N3-ri-(j'n9 
Ne-rl'ne 
N3'n-8  ■ 
Nor'j-phaa 
Nc-ri'tiB 
N3r'i-tos,  or  -188 
Ncr'j-tum 
No'rj-uiii 
N3'rj-u9 
Ne-r5'ni-5i 
N6'r-t9-brl'gj 
Ner-v-ll'nt.ia 
NCr'u-ltim 
Nl'r'vi-t 
Nfc'r'vi-us 
N^s-ac'tj-tim  1 
Ne-sjn'n,  or  -9 
N?-sI'dt:J 
Ne-slni'o-chiis 
N5-?i  5'po'l 
N3  ?i-5't39l 
N^-sfl'pe 
N«8'pj-t8« 


N^R-nA'njs 
Nfifl't9-clt!8 
Nv'H-tbr'i-dSf 
N«,'s-lo'ri-&8 
Nca 'rl 
Ni-ca;'? 
Nl'Ca-n'^-tQs  4 
Nl-cag'9-ra8 
Nl'Ca  nvr 
Nl-cilr'^hys 
Nl-car'?-t3 
Nic-jr  ihi'd:^ 
Nl-ca't9r 
Nicat'9-rl8 
Nl'cp 
Nl^'e-j 

Nl^-9-pha'ri-Bm 
Nlf-^-phd'ri-ua 
Nl-c<;pli'9ru8 
Nl-c4r'»-*ua 
Nl9'?-rd8 
NI  cu'ttis 
Nl-ce'tSf 
Nl9-9-t5'ri-» 
Nl'ci-fi  1 
Ni-cl's-dej 
Ni"ci-a8  1 
Nl-clp'p^ 
NTc-9l)j'l9 
NIc-9-bu'liia 
Nl-coch'si-r65 
NIc'9^;l5:j 
Nl-c6c'r9-te<f 
Ni-c6'rre-6n 
Nlc-9-di'iny8 
NTc-9-d3'ini.i8 
Nic-9-da'ri.i8 
Nl-c6d'r9-inu8 
NIc-9-Ia'i.i8 
Nl-c6'le-d8 
Nl-cSry-clius 
Ni-cSiii'a-clia 
Nic-o-inacli'i-d6^ 
Nl  cSni'^'chus 
NTc-9-ine'd3? 
NTr.-9-ine-dI'9 
JVf<;-9  mS'di-(f 
Nl-co'iii--j,  or  -Qm 
Nl-cSpli'j-nu^ 
Nlc'9-pli5ii 
NTc'9-phr8n 
Nl-cop'o-liS 
Nic  a'llie-nSj 
Nl-c5s'tra-tn,  or  -t8 
Nl  cis'tri-tua 
Nl  C5t-e-'l5'j 
Ni-c6t'c-lu^ 
Nl-c5th'9-5 
Nl'*:r 
Ni-JTd'i-u8 
Ni-|l'rj 
Nl  gr"'t!E 
Nl-gr5't5f 
Nj-grl'nj 
Ni-grT'niis 
Ni-eri'tae 
Nl-la'mon 
Nl'Icus  6 
Nl  I6't3f 
Nl  ir>x'e-nu8 
NTn'e-v"e 

NTn'i'-as,  or  Nln'y-58 
NTn'ni-ua 
N  n'9-5 
Nln'y-18 
Nl'o-b3 
Nl-phtr'ns 
Nl-plla'tc} 
Nl'plio 
Nl'roj's  6 
Nl-sjc'ai 
Nl  sa-'e 
Nl-sai'iis 
Nl-sc'i-?  3 
Nl  so'ia 
Nls-i-be'nys 
Nls'i  bis  ■ 
Nl-86'p9 

NjFj'r.is,  or  -riis 
Nl-t5'tis 

Nl-tj  6b'ri-|e?  I,  FV.  L. 
R-.  (t.  v.^ 
NT-ti-o  bri'Ms  1,  K. 
M.  Py. 
Nl-t6'crj8 
NTt'ri-9 
Nl-vS'ri? 
Nl-vdm'?i-gB« 
No-bTl'i-or 
N8c-lj-lu'c> 
NSc-ti.i-i'nys 
N.>-di'nii8 
N9-d6'tus 
N9-c'm9n 
N9-C'ti.i8 
N9-la'nii« 
N  m'ni-de^ 
NS'iniB 
N8m-«n-tS'n^ 


Ns'mj-i 
N9  iiit'9n 
NS'nij-uK 
N9-iii6pli'y-lHx 

Np  IDOlll'^-tK 

Ndn-^-crl'm,!* 
Np-na'crjH,  Fr.  K.  M.  S. 

N6n'9'Cri8,  A.  C. 
Nfi'niB 
NjV-nj-a'nvs 
NS'nj-QB 
Ndn'tij-Qs 
Naii'n9-«us 
No'pj-?,  or  CnO'pj-y  5 
Ngt-hi'tif 
Npr-ba'niis 
N9-rl"ci-l  1 
N6r'j-cum 
N»r  t|-9  1 
NS8-9-c9-inI'vm 
N68'9-r?  . 
NS'ti-uin  1 
N9-va'ri-9 
Np-va-tj-a'nvs  1 

N9-Va'tii8 

N6-veni-pa'|I 

N5-v^in-|idp'y-ll8 

N9-veiii'8i-iej 

Ndv'?-ru8 

Np-vo'^i-um  I 

N5-vj-9-da'nutn 

Nb-vj-om'9-guin 

No-vj-din'9-g&8 

No'vj-uin 

No'vj-ua 

N5v-9-cS'nnim 

N9-v6iii'9-gu8 

Nj'ba; 

Nii-c5'ri-«i 

Nu'cj-u8  1 

Nu'criB 

Nii-Ilh'9-nC?,  F.M.  W. 

Nu-j-tho'nes,  Jl.  Fr. 
K. 
Nu-ma'n^ 
Ni.i-man'ti-9  1 
NQ-niTii-tT'nfi 
Nu-man-tl'niis 
Nu-iiia'nua  RSm'y-ltiB 
NQ'ma  P9m-piri-&s 
Nu'mn-nef 
Nn-iiie'ni-?,  or 

N3-o-nie'nj-5i 
Nii-niG'ni-u8 
Nu-ine'rj? 
Nii-inu-ri-a'nus 
Nu-inS'ri-us 
Ni.i-inT"ci-u8  I 
Ni.i-inl'cii8 
Nu'nii-dj 
Nu'irij-diB 
Nii-rnTd'i-? 
Nu-mld'j-rus 
Nii-mTd'i-us 
Ni.i-ml-^i-a'nus  1 
Ni.i-mi"i;i-J8  1 
Nu'mi-iar 
NQ-rni-to'ri-aa 
Nii-mS'ni-na 
Ni.in-cS're-Jis 
Nun'di-n? 
Nuii'di-na 
NUr'afB 
Njf'si-j  1 
Nu'tri-9 
Nyc-t3'j3 
Nyc-tO'li-j 
Nye-t3'Ii-riB 
NTc'tous  6 
Njc'ti-188 
NJc'ti-Ija 
Nyc-tiin'c-na 
Nyc'ti-nius 
Nyin-b.T'vm 
Nyin'pha: 
JV;/mpA,» 
Nyiii-ph.T'iiin 
Nyni-pliffi'iis 
Nym-pliTd-i-a'ni.is 
Nyin-plnd'i-Qa 
Nyiii-pbo-do'n.is 
Nym-pho-lCp'te? 
Nyin-pli5m'9-nef 
N)p'si-U8  1 
Ny-fl»'y8 
Ny-83'i-aa  3 
N y-83'9n,  or  -tfm 
Nj'seQs  6 
Nv-8l'9-d39 
Ny"«i-ic  PJtt'UB  1 
N;"Ri-as  1 
Ny-s"6'o-n? 
Ny-sT'ro8 
Ny"8i-3s  1 
Ny8-s£'nys 
J^s'tpi 


O. 


Q-a'rj-bn 

O'f-rOa 

0'y-«la,  A.  C.  Cr.  Fr. 
L.  K.  M.  Sek.  fV. 

Q-i'sis,  Py. 
Q-ax'£f 
Ob'9-d9 
Ob'9-di« 
<^h'rj-iiifta 
Ob'rj-ma 
nb'rj-iiiQs 
fih'8(-<]  118119 
^b-yl-trd'iii-Ga 
O-ca'If-a,  or  Oc-f-ll'9 
0-ca'lf-iB 
Qc-ca'(ji-*  1 
Q-ce  9-11? 
0-c?-tn'i-dC«,  and 

O-cf-a-nu'j-dej  1 
ft-c?-j-nl'np  1 

0-C?-9llI't|8  1 

Q-c£'9-nQ8 

Q-c6'j-9  3 

Q-Ce'ija 

Q-c81-l9-du'rvin 

Oc'?-lum 

f^'cli? 

Q-chS'ni-Gs 

Q-cliO'^i-u8  1 

OcTi'j-iiius 

Ocirr9-nj 


Oili- 


-y-ra'mj 
Q  cS'luiii 
Q-cre'^i-?  1 
O-crlc'p-l? 
6-cric'u-lum 
0-crTd'j-6n 
O'cris 
Q-cri"?i-9  1 

OCt-l-ClI'i-UB 

6c-t?-ve'ni|i8 
Oc-ta'vj-j 
6c-ta-vi-a'nv8 
Oc-ta'vj-u8 
<Sc-to-du'ru8 
f5c-t9-4C'ti9 
Oc-t61'9-pliam 
6-cy'?-lu8 
Q-c^p'e-ta 
O  c,r'9-S 
Od'a-tTs 
fid-c-na'tu« 
O-dG'i.im 
d-AVnua 
6-dI'tG'? 
(^'di-u8 

Od-o-a'cer,  A.  M.  S.  W. 
0-d6'?i-c?r,  C 

od-^-man'tl 

Od'9-ne^ 

Od-9-thffi'fl8 

Od'ry-siE 

Od-y8-85'?i 

ful'yK-sty 

Od-ys-sJ'nm 

8-d]i8'seu8  6 

CE'9-fer 

CE'vprQa,  or  OB-fi'grvM 

CE-Sn'the,  and 

OE  sin-thl's 
CE-?n-tli«"'?i 
CE-an'tli^« 
CE'%-aS 
GG'Sx 
CE-ba'li-9 
ffi-Wl'i-dS^ 
CEh'ti-ias  4 
CEb'?-r-?  4 
CEb'?-8u9  4 
CE-b«'t9S 
CE'breQs  6 
OJ-chi'li? 
Wcleu«  6 
(E-clI'dC?  4 
0-6'clii« 

ffic-u-inC'ni-Bs  4 
CE  dirp'9-d?^ 
CEd-j-pa'di?  4 
tEd-i-p9  di'on  4 
(Ed-j-p^l  i^n'i  dCf  4 
<Kd'i  pas  4 
fE'm? 
(X:-nftn'th«f 
(E'n? 

CEn-^'n?  4 
CE'neQa  (a.)  0 
Q3 -ne'vs  (a.) 
CE-nI'9-d« 


fE-ni'dfa 

fEn'v-<s  4 

(K  114111  >' lis 

CK'11911 

(KiiA'n?,  nr  -n^ 

(K  iK'pli'y-tf 

(K-iiA'pi-y 

<K-ii6p'|-d8f 

(£  nA'|ii'6n 

(K  iiA  irt 

(K-iiA'trj  9 

(Enat'rj-def 

(E  nat'rp-pa) 

CE-nA'trya 

(E-iiQ'aa! 

CE-9-ba'zvs 

CK-ol'y-cas 

CE-A'nys 

Q-«r'9-8 

<£a-trJin'niB 

CE-aJ'ni^ 

CE't» 

tEl'y-IBa,  or 

(Ei'y-I&m  4 
O-fil'lj-aa 
Ogdai's-pta 
Og-da'rya 
(■;g'e-na« 
Og-la'a? 
Cg'nij-da 
0-g6', 
O  gul'nj-j 
Q-gul'nj-ua 

Ot>l'i-d« 
^<t'y-ri8 
O'j-elG^ 
fi'j-cleua  6 

0  I'lefig  6 
0-i-II'?-dt-9 
<^  i-II'dC5 
Ol'j-nS 
O-li'niia 
Ol'b^-sj 
QlliG'iMa 
ftl'bj-j 

nrhj  uR 

fil'c9-deS 

01  cli?  clil'tC} 
Ol-cliin'i-uin 
0-le'9-rE8,  or 

O-ll'a-rba 
r<-fe-S«'tnim 
O-len'i-dC^ 
0  le'tij-e 
O-16'nj  aa 
orc-nSs 
Ol'e-nam 
firc-nua 
Ol'c-rOa 

rtl-j'^yr'tya 
O  lln'i -« 
OI-i-»T'pa,  or 
OI-y-sTp'pO 
fH-i-nn'^I 

0-II'7.9ll 

i'll'lias 

91-l8v'i-<-8 

r>l'ini-iE 

?l-inT'us,  or  Ol-me'ys 
I  -nia'nS; 
f)l'-,'-cra« 

Til^-phJ'x'us 
OlVrOs 
Q  1  8'ir« 
O  IQ'nis 
6  IJb'rj-aa 
<\l-yin-p«'n9 

0  lym'pi-? 

01  yni  pI'9-dC5 
O-ITm'pi-aB 
p-lym'pi-cBs 
0-l"m-pi-6'um 
rt-lym'pi-8 
O-l.m  pi-9-de'ni» 
<S.irni-pi-<i-n1'ff«i 
6lyin-pi-8»'Ui?-nf5 
Q  lyiii  pi  ua 
Ol-ym  pa's^ 
Q-I)'ra« 
O-Xytffn 

O  inJ'rj-Ba 
rtni'bri-cl 
flm'bri-aa 
Oin-bra'nef 
<Siii'9-l3.  or  HBm'9-l< 
^ni-n-pbi'^i-y 
Om'pba-rfi 
f^in'phi  Ifl 
Oin-phj'li  Bn 
Oni'pb>i-l8fl 
O-nr'iim,  or 
'  p-n-'neam 

On'^-rBn,  .V.  Py. 

Q-ni'rtiti,  W. 
Q-nar'j-inBs 


On'f-ctts 
Q-ni'i^s 
Qn-ci'um 
oii-cii^  inl'Uf 
On  clips' I1/8 
On'flieua  tf 

O-uv'vm 

On-f-aM-'ri-tIs 

P'Dfc'l  aiGa 

On-f-«lp'|iy« 

O  tlr'fl  &■  i 

(*)  nv  Ipr 

^11  r  lAr'HiSf 

Q.:ii'fU 

O-al'uoi 

Oii'9  ny 

Q  iioh'«  lis 

on  9-clta'nvis 

p  ii/>(ii'9clr-f 

On-9  nisr'h'lts 

C>n  -9-nitlr'cliva 

On  9  ni9»  lor'i-dCf 

On  9  tnan'tus 

On'9-plisa 

On'9  |Ui]ii 

On  9-Baird^f 

OnGg'ii^  iJiBa 

O  nu'piiis 

O  nj'ilitf 
p  pi'li-* 
p'p8ri-cua 
0|Hi'?  Ks 
p  pliC'lj-aa 
O  piiCI'ltf 
f.pJii* 

XpliI'j-df-9 
piii-a'nva 
O'plii  as 
O  plija'dSf 
p-plil'911 
P  plilVnCf 
p  pliIVneGa  6 
O  |>lii-Bn'i-d£f 
O'plii* 
Opli  i  te> 
O  phi  tc^ 
^  plij-u'clii^s 
0-plii  u'sa 
OpIi  ry-ni'iiia 
Op'i^i 

6  p  Pj-Ca 

6  pi'ni?  Pp8'H-» 

O-pIni  i-a'n^ 

0  plin'i-ua 

Op-is-tliteV*nc 

Op'i-tfr 

Op-i-i?r-{i'nl 

Opl'U? 

Op'o-la 

8p6'ne 
-|>6'pcu«  6 
0  pur'i-nGa 
Op'pi-a 
Op-pi-an'iras 
Op  pi-a'ims 

Op  pid'i-Bs 
Op'pi  duin  Na'Tfa 
Op  pi-fia 
Op  tii'luB 
'  dp'ti  niBa 
O  pan'li?  1 
<^'rac\i-luin 
One'ii 
or>  aBa 
0  ri'iii 
OrhC'liia 
<^r  bl"ri-Ba 
Or  b  TiCa 
/Vbiun 
Or  W  na 
OrVjdf  J 
Or-riia'lia 
Or'clu  ma* 
Or  rliin  ir'n? 
Or  cliSm'f  n<5« 
Or-cli5ni'c  nBm 
<^r  cWm'f -no* 
<^r  ri  nus 
<Sr  cfn'i  » 
Or  dc'was 
/Nr  do  vi'cSf 
0-rc>-dff 
(>'nr-d^ 
0-re>a,  mywifk. 
<S'r?*»,  ■•«■. 
0'r?6» 

Or  f  •it'rr-pbSs 
Or  e  »  i'r>-pbBs 
O  T*»'\r 
O  r*!<'lP? 
Or  es-ii-'iim 
0  r^'lhcfta  6 
Or-f«tl'd» 

P-ris'tH<< 
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Or  es-til'Ij 

5r'e  tie 

{)t  e  ti'iil 

Ctr  e  til'i^ 

O  ro'tmn 

6're  us 

Ot'Ct  las 

dr'gs-na 

Or-*Ct'9rtx 

6r'fi  9 

ftr-f-l>i'^i-us  1 

O  rib'^  sus 

6r'!  cos 

fir'i-cuiii,  or  dt'ycaa 

O'r)  ei)^ 

0-ri*'e  ne^ 

Or'ii^a 

O  ri'go 

6  ri'iie 

<5  ri'niis 

0-»i-6b  jtej 

O  ri'oi» 

6  ri'ps 

6r  I  siil'Ij  L.Tv'j-9 

On 'tie 

rt  t  th'jaa 

6ri-fU5  U 

6r  (til  J '9s 

O  ri"ffas  1 

6  ri-uii'dus 

Ori'us 

6r'iuc-iit» 

{V'litenus 

Or'iJe'iP,  or  Or  ne'iB 

(V-ue-a'tie 

Or'iieus  G,  inan. 

Or-iie'ijs,  a  Centaur. 

6r-ui'tiion 

Ar'iii-dius 

iSt'ni-faa 

Or- life' 119  de^ 

Oriij't'i  oil  2 

ftr'ny-tus 

fir  9  aii'd^ 

5r'9-fr.« 

Or(>' 1)1-9 

6  ra'liii 

6r'9-t>is 

O-ra'd;^ 

6  ru?'t3^ 

rtroiii'e  don 

6r  9i»-tS'ii»  (a.) 

5r  9  plier'iiuf 

0-rv>'i»u» 

6r'9-S5 

O  ri^fi-us  1 

6  cijs'pe-dj 

(^r-Ii'n:j 

6r'i»lietis  ^n.)  6 

Or-i»lu;'iis  (a  ) 

Ar'iilij-fus 

OriJi-nK'us 

^sEit'j  cS 

dr-8J'i» 

OrsU'o-chua 

6r'si.-n;|' 

Or't  i-Tus 

Or-tlue'ji 

6r-tliag'9-r5s 

6r'the 

Or'thi? 

Or-tlio?i-ai  1 

Or-tlia'sjS-' 

6r-t6'ii.} 

6r-tj*'i-? 

ftr  tJA'i-u* 

Ori-aii'der 

O  ry'us 

6s'3-ce5 

0.s-ch9-ph6'rj-9 

Os'ci-us  1 

O  sTu'j-us 

O-sI'rjs 

O-sTs'm]-! 

Oi'uli.j-KQ* 

Os-rlio-e'iie 

Os  s<iii'o -I)  j 

Os-ffr-o'de? 

Os'ii-5 

Os-to'ri-us 

Os-tracl'iie 

Os-tr6g'9-tril 

6s-y-iiiaii'di-S8 

Ot's  cef 

Ota  cTl'i-u8 

O  ti'iie^ 

O-tax'Gj 

Otli'ninrus 

O  tltio'iius 

6-tlir)'a"de!j 

6  tlir)'9  iieQs  6 

O'tlirvs 

0-tliri;"i{i  us  1 

O  tra'ra 


O'treus  6 

O-tri'9  dSj 

6-tr«n'dai 

6t  ryn  ti'de^ 

Ot-to  roc'9  ree 

O-vid'i  us 

bo'id 

O-v'iii'j-9 

6-vin'|-u8 

6x'$-tlir€; 

Ox  i'le 

6x'i-ine;j 

Ox-l'9-naB 

6x-y'3-ref 

6x  y-  ca'nus 

Ox  y-da'ts'f 

Ox  yd'r^-cae 

6x'y-lus 

Ox-y-iie'^ 

Oxjii'tlief 

dx  y-o'imin 

OX-J1V9  ru8 

6x-y-ryii  fhl'tiB 

Ox-y  rjn'^lii.is 

Ox-)tli'e-uil3 

A  ze'iic 

6-zi'ire^ 

6z'9  lie,  or  Qz'9  II 


P. 


Pai-ca'rj-us 
Psi-ca-ti-a'nus  I 
P5  ca'ti.is 
Pac'ci-us  I 
Pa'clie^ 
Pjclil'ni.is 
Pst-cllo'inj-iis 
Pa  clijin'e-re^ 
P?  clij'nos,  or  -lUfa 
Pa-ci-a'rius  1 
Pa'ci-aii 
Pa-cTf  1-CU3 

P?-Cll'|-US 

Pa^j'i-lus 

Pa-co-ti!  a'ntjs 

Pg-co'iu-us 

Pac'9-ras 

Pac'ti  a  1 

Pac-to'liis 

Pac-tii-iiie'j-Ss  3 

Pac'ty-as 

Pac'ty-e 

Pac'ty-59 

P9-Cu'v|-us 

Pa-diu'i 

P;i-da;'u8 

Pad'u  ? 

Pa-du'sj 

Pa; 'an 

PiL'-a'ne^ 

P;e-d5r'i-tus 

Pa'd'j-sus  4 

P.-c'di-us 

PoRg'ni-um  4 

Pa?-rna'iii 

Pa- 'on 

Pa;'9-iic^ 

Pc-B-o'llj-? 

Pie  on'i-dCf 

PiP-o'll|-US 

Pa;'9  pliB 

Pie'os 

PiB-ris'gi-de? 

Pie'sos 

Pies'tiiin  4 

Pte-ta'nj-uin 

PiE-tI'ni;s 

PiK-to'viuiii 

Pie'tys 

P?i-pa'ni 

Pag'?-sa;,  or 

Pag'a-sji 
Pag'?-8us 
Pa'grie 
Pgi-la'ci-uni,  or 

Pa-la'tjuiii  1 
Pa-lre'ji 
Pa-liB-ap'o-lTs 
Pa-laib'y-hlus  4 
Psi-liB'nion 
Pa-lcE-6,1'9  Kus 
Pa-lipp'a -plios  4 
Pal  w-phsir-sa'lus 
Pa-la-ph'a  tus  4 
Pa-la-p'9  lis  4 
Pj-la^s't?  4 
Pal-ics-tl'nai 
Pal-SBS-tl'lii.is 
Pa-l;ps'trf.i4 
Pa  lii's'tri' 6  4 
Pa-I.ft'y-rus  4 
Pal'9  mas 


Pal-9  iiie'de; 
Pal-^  tl'iius 
Pa  la'tj  uin  1 
P?  IG'9 
P9  Ie'ni9n 
Pa'le^ 

Pail-fi.i  ri  a'113 
Pal-lu'ri-us  Su'r? 
Pal  i  l)6'tlira,  or 

P^  Iib'9-tiir9 
Pal'i'b9  tlire'iii 
Pal  i -ca'nus 
P?  ll'c?  .' 
Pj-li'cl 

P?-ll'CI(8 

p9-lil'j-9 

P^-li'ljs 

P9-lIn'dr9-in88 

Pat-j-nu'rijs 

Pa-lj-u'rus 

P9l-iac'9  pas 

Pal' I9  das 

Pal'l;>  de? 

Pjt-la'di-um 

P^l-U'di-us 

F^l-la'iii.iin 

Pal-l^ii-te'uin 

Pyl-laii'ti-as  1 

Pal  lall'ti  des; 

P?l-Ian'ti-6n2 

P?l  le'lii 

P?l  I5'iie 

P^l-le'iieus  6 

Pal-iiiT'sos 

Pfil-in5'r^ 

Pal-rny-re'ne 

Pal'pe  tus 

P?l-p!iu'ri-us 

Pal-i.iiii-l)i'iiuin 

P^iii-lio'tis 

P?-inI'siis 

Pain'inachus 

Paiii'iiie-neij 

Pam'plifi-(ius 

Paiii'pli)-lsi 

Psim-phTl'i-das 

Pam'phi-lus 

Pfiin-pliy'lfi,  or -is 

Paiiii-phyl'i-si 

Pairi-pliy'liS 

Pam-pliy'lus 

pam-pre'pj'-us 

pan  fi-ce'j 

Paii'ri-cr^ 

Pj-nie'nus 

P?-na;'t!-u8  1 

Pan  a'-to'lus 

Pj-nie'ns 

Pan'3-rc^ 

Pij-nar'c-tus 

Pan-a-ris'te 

psi-iialIi-e-niB'9 

Psin-chiP'si 

Pan-cha'i-51  3 

Pgin-eha'tej 

Pan'cra-IG^ 

pan'crsi-tis 

Patn-cra'tj-um  I 

Pan-diP'? 

P?n-da're-o3 

Pan-da'ri-? 

Piiii'd?-rus 

I^n-dsi-ta'rj-? 

P3n-da't5f 

Pjn-dG'nii-ai 

Pjn-dG'inys 

P^n-dl'? 

Pau-dl'pn 

Pfin-(II'9-nTs 

Pan-do-clii'i.un 

Psin-do'fsi 

P?n-d6'?j-si  1 

Pan'dro-sos 

Pa'ne-as 

P^-ne^'y-ris 

Pan'e-lus 

Paii'e-nius,  montlt. 

P?-nG'nius,  man. 

Pa-iic'yni 

Paii-*a;'? 

Pan-*;i''ii8 

Pan-  hel-'le'uSs 

Pa'nj-j 

Pa-nI'?-sTs 

Piin-i-^C'rjs 

Pa-nj-o'ni-um 

Pa'ni-us 

Pan-nic'i.i-lus 

Pan'nj-cus 

Pan'no  neij 

Pan-no'nj-j 

Pan-9ni-phse'y8 

Pan-9  do'rus 

Pan'9-pe 

Pan-9-pe'si 


P?-no'pe-8e 
Paii'9-pe? 
Piin'9-peus  6 
P^-iio'pi-on 
Paii'o  pis 
P?  «6p'o-li8 
Pj-nop'le^ 
Paii'tgi  cl5| 
Prkii-tu^ii'e  tiis  4 
Pifn-tai'iijs 
P?n-tie'iius 
Pjn  tag'9-thua 
P5in-ta'*i  J 
Pjn-ta'^l  as 
P^ii-ta'le-on 
P^n-taii'^lius 
Pan-te'le-us 
Pan'teus  6 
Pjn-tlie'j 
Pan'tlie-6n,  or 

Psm-tlic'yu 
Pan'the-us 
P^ll  tlio'i  deij 
Pan'tlin  us 
Pan  t|  ca-pjB'iJLin 
Pan-tic'5i-p;:j 
Pan-tirli'i-uin 
Psin-til'!  us 
P^n-tol'j-bus 
Pj  ny'a-sls 
P?iiy'?-sus 
Pa-pii-'iis 
P9-plia'*e;j 
Pa'phi-a 
Pa'phi-e 
Pa'plii-us 
Papli'Ja-gfin 
Papli-laii'9  neij 
Paph-la-go'nj-j 
Pa-p|-a'nu3 
Pa'pi-as 
Pap'|-lu3 
Pgi  jiin  i-a'nus 
Pa  pfn'i-an 
Pa-pln'j-us 
P?-pir',-a 
J'U-pir  i-a'niis 
Pa-pTr'i-us 
Pa'p!-us 
Pst-pre'mjs 
Pii-pyr'i-us 
Par-3-bys't9n 
Pjr  rt  (•liel-9-I'tie 
Par- 51  cligl  o-i't|S 
Par  ?-cle'tus,  or  -cll'tus 
Par-gi-dl'si.is 
Psi-ra;t'9-ciE  4 
Pa-ra!t-3-ce'ng  4 
Par  iB-td'nj-I 
Par-ip-to'nj-um 
Par'ij-li 

Par-?-I|-p6m'§-n^ 
Par'a-lus 
Par-a-pi-ta'nij-5t 
Pfi-ri':J)-::l  I 
P?  ra'$i-us  1 
Par'ciB 
Pfi-re'g 
Piir'e-drl 
Par-en-ta'lj-51 
Par' is 

P5i-ris'.j-de:j 
P?-ri"^j-i  1 
Par'i  sus 
Pa'rj-uin 
Pa'ri-us 
PUr'nie-nSs 
P?r-inen'|  du^ 
Par  me'ni  6 
FAr'ine-no 
Par-na'sus 
Par'ni;^ 

P:ir-9-|)am'i-sus,  C  K 
L.  Pi/. 

Paro-|)a-iiiI'8us,     j1. 
M.  P. 
Psi-ro'iH.is 
Par-9-r5'9,  or  -rl'?i 
Par-pa'iio-us 
Par-rlia'^'i  9  1 
Par'rlij-si's' 
P?r-rlia'!»i-us  1 
P?r-th>i-iiiis'i-ris 
Partliii'on 
Par-tliri-oll'i-de^ 
P?r-tliu'iii-j 
Par-tlie'ni-iE 
P?r  the'iii  5 
Par-tli5'nj-i 
Par-llien'j-c8 
Par-lliC-'ni-on 
Par-Ill  j'ni-js 
Par'tlie-non 
P:ir-t!iuii-o-pa:'u3 
P?r  then'9-p3 


Par'tlie-nSs 
Par'thjsi 
Psir-tlii'iii 
Piir  thy  e'li? 
Pair-tic'u-ld 
Psi-ry'fi-druf 
Pa  ry  e'fie 
P?i-rys'9  dtij 
Pai-rys  j-tis,  or 

Par-y-sa'tis  * 
Pj  Siir'g?  dfi,  or  -die 
Pjs-clia'^j-us  I 
Pa'se  -as 
Pas-j-bu'lgi 
Pas'j-clef 
Pas  j-conip's9 
Psi-sic'rsi-tef 
Pas-|-inu'li.i3 
Pas-l-pe'd?i 
Pgi-8iph'?-5 
Pj  siph'i-le 
P?  slph'i-lus 
Pai-sTt'e-lCsj 
Pj-sitU'e-j 
Pai-8ith'9  S 
Psk-sit'i-gris 
Pae's^-ron 
Pas  se-rl'nus 
Pas-sj-e'nus  1 
Pat'ii-*e 
Pat  a-lc'n? 
Pat'a-lus 
Pat' SI -r? 
Pat'gi-reus  6 
Pat-?-vi'nyS 
Psi-ti'vi-um 
Pji-tG'rj 
P?-tc'ra; 
P^-ter'cy-lus 
Pat-i-zI'Uleij 
Pa'triE 

Psi-tri"ci-us  1 
Pat' rick 
Pa'ird 
Pat'ry-bSs 
P^i-tro'cle^,  or 

Piit'ry  cle«J 
P^-tro'cli 
Pat-r9-cli'de^ 
Psi-tro'clys 
Pa'tron 
P?-tr5ph'i-lus 
P^i-tro'us 
Pat'tfi  ia 
Pit-t3-l3'ne 
P^-tul'ci-us  1 
Pa-tu'mys 
Pau'la 
Pau-ll'iisi 
PdU-li'nya 
Pail'lya 
Pall-sa'nj-as 
Pau';f!-as  1 
Pau-sj-li'pon 
Piu-sj-Iy'pys 
Pin  siiii'a  clius 
Pax'?-inus 
Pec'ti  us  1 
Pe-da'cj?  I 
Pe-da!'us 
Pe-da'li-um 
Pe-da'nl 
Pe-da'nj-us 
Ped'?  sj,  or  -sus 
Pe-di'a-dTs 
Pe-d|-a'nu3 
Pe'di-as 
Pe-di  a'tj-j 
Pe-dj-e'? 
Pe'dj-us 
Pe'*ie 

Pe-gas'i-dgf 
Pcg'a-sTs 
Pcg'a-^us 
Pe'fie 
Pe-la'Ji-? 
Pe-la'*i-u3     • 
Pel'?-g6n 
Pe-lag'y-ne^ 
P£l-a-go'n|-us 
Pe-lar'*e 
Pc-las'ji 
Pe-las'*i-si 
Pe-las'*i-cus 
Pe-las-fi-6'tj3 
Pel'j-te^ 
Pel'e-cas 
Pe-le'cef 
Pe-16n'd9-n5f 
Pel -e- thro' nj-I 
P?  16t'r9-ne^ 
Pe'leus  6 
Pe'li  ? 
Pe-ll'a  d59 
Pe'li-as 


Pc  ll'de? 

Pel-!-nii!'um 

Pel  i-iue'ya 

Pe'lj-on 

Pe'li-uin 

Pel-la'ngi 

Pel  10  lie 

PGl'll  o  ■ 

Pe  lO'de^ 

Pel'9  pe 

Pel  9  pe'si 

Pel  9  pi'? 

Pel  9  pe'j  51  3 

Pel  9-pE'ys  (o.) 

P?  lop' I  die 

Pe-lop'i-diis 

Pe-lo'pj-us  (a.) 

PGl-9  |>9n-ne'8ys 

Pe-lo'ri-j 

Pe-I6'rj3 

Pe  lo'ryin,  or 

Pq  lo'rus 
Pe-lu  ?(  6't?  1 
Pe-lu':;i-um  1 
Pein'pe  liis 
Pe-na'ie^ 
Pen-da'li-um 
Pe-ne'j-a  3 
Pe-nG'is 
Pe-iiG'ie-us 
Pf'-nel'9-p5 
Pe-nG'9S 
Pe-nG'us 
Pe-nic'y-lu3 
Peii'i-das 
Pe'ni-us 
Pen-ni'nje 
Pen-ta'di-us 
Pen-tiip'y-lis 
Pen-tap'y-lon 
Pen-te-dac'ty-lon 
Pen'tc  15 
Pen  tel'i-cus 
Pen  to  ll'yin 
Pen-tiie-si-lG'? 
Pen'theus  (n-) 
Pen-IliG'ys  (a.) 
Pen-tlii'd;§ 
Pen'tli|-lus 
Pen'tliy-lus 
Pep-si-goiii'e-iiu8 
Pep-a  rG'Ihos 
Pe-piirG'do 
Pe-rie'si 
Per-ji  sTp'pys 
Per'a-tus 
Per-ceii'nj-us 
Per-co'pe 
Ppr-c6'si-a  1 
Per  co'^i-us  1 
Pcr-co'te 
.  PGr-e-uri'nai 
PG'reus  6 
Per'g^-inos 
Per'g?  inus 
Per'aa-sG 
Per'ge 
Per-i'an'der 
Per-l-ar'(^hns 
Per-j-lxe'? 
Pp-rlh'9-lus 
Per-!-bo'ni|-ua 
Per'i-clCij 
Per-i-clyin'e-nBs 
Per-ic-ti'9-ne 
Per  i-di'? 
Pe-rl  c-AG'te^ 
Pi;r-i-G'rC§ 
Pe-rig'c-nGf 
Per-|-gu'ne 
Per-e-crl'nys 
Por-!-la'u3 
Pe-rjl'e-5s 
Pe-rll'i|-u8 
Per-i-inG'de 
Pcr-i-iiiG'dG§ 
Per-j-niG'l?,  or  -1? 
Per-|-iiiel'i-de^ 
Per-|-pfi-tet'i-cl 
PSr-i-pqtft'ics 
Pe-rJp'a-tus 
Pp-riph'a-nej 
Per'i-phas 
Per-i-phe'mys 
Per-|-phe'tG;j 
Per-i-plio-rG'tys 
Per-i-plec-toiii'e-nG^ 
Pe-ris'a-de^ 
Pe-ris'te-rG 
Pe  rls'tiie  n5§ 
Per-i  sty'Iym,  and 

Pe  ris'ty-liim 
Pe-rit'a  nus 
Pe  ri'tag 
Per-i  'to'nj-uiu 


PG'r5,  or  Pfir'9-nfl 
Per'9  e 
Per'919 
Per-pe-re'iie 
Per-piio-rO  tys 
Per-raii'tliO^ 
Per-rha;'l(i  5 
Per-S5i-lu  rj 
Per'sie 
Per-sn;'u.s 
Per-8e'a 
Per-sG'is 
Per  sepli'o  ne 
Per  sep'o-l.s 
Per'sGij 

Per'seus  («.)<> 
Per  sGus  («  ) 
Per'sj-?  1 
Per'si-cu>i 

Per'si  us  Flac'cys  / 
Per'li  Max 
Ppr-tu'isa 
Pe  ra'if,-a  I 
Per-y-si'iius 
Pes  ceii'iii  us 
Pes'silius,   Cr.  Fr.  K 
Jil. 
Pes  si'iiiis,  ^.  C   L, 

PSt'a  IG 

Pc-ta'l,  a 

PGI'?  I  US 

PCt'a  SOS 

Pc-te'li  a 

PPt-e  Il'nus 

Pe'te  6n 

Pet'c-ros 

Pe'te- us 

PGt'i-cus 

Pe-nl'i  91 

Pe-nl'i  1 

Pe-til'i  us 

Pet-o-si'rj8 

Pe'trsi 

Pe-lne'? 

Pe  tne'ys 

Pc-trC'i'-us  3 

Pe-trrnym 

Pet-to-co'rj-I 

Pe-ttvi'm-? 

Petro'iii-us 

Pet'ta-lus 

Pet'ti-us 

Pe-tu'ifi  a  1 

Pey-ca'Ie-I 

Peu'ce 

Pey-ced'fi-n68 

Peu'ce-Ia 

Pey-ces'ie^ 

Pey  cG'ti-a  1 

Pey-cG'li-I  1 

Peu-ci'iil 

Pcu-cy-li'ys 

Pex-o-do'rys 

Plla-cu'sa 

Phi'si 

Pliic-a'ce? 

Plitc-a'ci-?  1 

Plia'-ba'dj-us 

Pliicd'i-nm  4 

Phmd'i  iiius  4 

Pliai'don 

PliiB'dra 

Pha^'dri-ai 

PliiBdti'9-dG^ 

Plia'd'ro-nius  4 

Phic'drys 

Plited'y  ma  4 

Phtt'-Ilion'y-G 

Phie-nag'o  re 

Plite-riar'e-tS 

Pliic'nj-as 

Plia-en'nai 

Plia-n  9  niG'rjs  4 

Pliip'npn 

Pliw-or'9-inGij 

Pliii's'a-na  4 

Phips'tyni  4 

Plia;s'lys  4 

Plia'c-tlion  t 

Plia-c  tlioii-tI'5i-d?f 

Plia-c-tlion't!-dC!} 

Pha-e  thu'sji 

PhiE'MS 

Pha-ftC'f  j-?  1 
Plia'j-nus 
Plial  a-crl'n? 
Pha'liB 

Pli^-he'cj-us  1 
Plia-laj'cys 
Plia-la;'si-9,  or  -ffi  1 
Phala'r'a,   C.  Cr. 
Plial'a-r?,  F.  Fr.  K. 
M.  Py.  Sch. 
Plial'j-rls 


*   Parijs'atis,  or  Panjsa'tis.  —  Lee,  in  Ins  tragedy  of  Alexiinder  the  Great,  accents 
the  [leiinltiniate  syllable. 


t  Pka'ctlwn  — Tliis  word  h.i8  been  vulgarly  corrupted  into  PAaeton  (perhaps  througJi 
the  influence  of  fjeinpriere),  and,  still  worse,  into  Plurton. 
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Ph9-lS'ni(i 
Plial'ci-u?ln 
Pli.i'lc-iis 
Phsi-lc'reus  6,  or 

PIl^-lo'l^-US 

Pli?-l5'ri-? 

Pliil'c-ris 

Plij-l;'rrjn 

Pli?-l3'n.iin 

PIm-lu'rus 

Plii'lj-iis 

Plia  li'ima 

Phal'Ii-c? 

Plm-Io'r? 

Pll?-ly"?i-U8  1 
Plu'iiie-as 
Pli^m-c-no'pbja 
Pllsi-Ili'ce? 
Ph?-na!'u8 
Plisi-iijig'v-rsi 
Phin-a-roB's 
Plii'nG^ 
Pha'Dj-? 
Plu'iii-iis 
Pha'nj-uin 
Pliaiio-clef 
Plij-iioc'ra-te? 
Pliaii-o-do'im.is 
Pli?-ii8;l'|-cus 
Ph?  noiii'^-cliiia 
PIi?-n5s'the"-iie^ 
Plian'9  te 
Plian V'ous  6 
Pligi-iio'tlie-j 
Pllaii'9-n8 
PIifin-ti'fi-9  1 
Phan'tji-sos 
Plij-ra^'j-dG? 
Phii'ra!,  or  PliS'rie 
Phar-sin-da'tSf 
Pha'rjo 
Ph^-ras'invnea 
Pliir-bo'lu8 
Pli?r-ce'd9n 
Pha'rj-us 

PIi'ir-ma-ce'9,  or  •ci'j 
Phar-mti-cu'sai 
Pll'ir-nfi-ba'zya 
Pllar-na'ce-fi 
Ph'Ar'na-c5j 
Pilar -na'cj-ji  1 
Phir-nfi-pa'tef 
Pliar-nu'clltfS 
Plljr-sa'Ij'-j" 
Pll?r-Ba'lo8 
Plnr-salus 
Phir'te 
Ph?-rii'^i-i  1 
Pliar'y-bu8 
Ph?-ryc'¥-d8n 
Phir'y-^ae 
PIia8-9-e'li8 
Ph^-sj'ljs  ■ 
Phj-sl'9-d5^ 
Pha-?i-a'n5i  1 
Pha'^j-as  1 
Phiu'd? 
Phiu-ri'§i-r  1 
Pliiv-9.rl'ni.is 
Pll?  ze'nion 
PliS'si,  or  Phe'j-J  4 
Phe-Cd'dum 
PIlG'^cQs'e 
PhGl'h-a 
Pliel'l9-5 
Phe'mi-ae 
Phe'in|-u8 
Phe-mBn'9-5 
Plieri-e-b5'tlij9 
Ph5'ne-5s 
Phe'ne-um 
Phj'ne-u8 
Phe'ri 
Plie-ra;'? 
Plierte'us 
Phe-riu'15? 
Pher'e-clQs 
Plie-rec'rai-te? 
Plier-e-cy'^-dte 
Pller-e-cy'd5^ 
Pher-en-da'tef 
PliGr-e-nl'ce 
Pli6r-9-nT'cus 
Phe  r6pli'?-t6 
Phe're? 

PhGr-c-tI'9-d55 
Plie-rG'ti-as  1 
PliJr-e-ti'mj 
PliGr'j-num 
Plic-ru'sj 
Phi'?  15 
Plli-a'lj-si,  or 
Phisra'lj-j 
Phi'9-lus 
Plij  cG'pn 
Ph7c'9-rC!} 
Ph.J'i  V 
PhTd'i-U 
Phi-dTp'pi  dSf 


Phi-dl"ti-?  1 
Plij-do'l.js 
Plild'y  IG 
PllTs-9-lG'9,  or 

Plll-ga'lj  ;i 
Phil  ?  dcl-plll'? 
PhV-a-ilil'phi-a 
Phll-a  d£l'pli<ia 
Phl'lu! 
Phj-he'nl 
Phj-he'nja 
Phj-hf'i^a 
Phj-la'pri-Bs 
PhlI-9-lG'thc? 
Phj-la'niQii 
Phj-Ur'clii.is 
Phi-lSr'c-t'u8 
Phi-lUr'ly-rua 
Plill'e-as 
Phi-I5'hi.i8 
Ph.Uc-ina'ti-um  1 
Plii-lGin'(-nu3 
Phi-iG'in^n 
Plij-Ij'ne 
Phj-lu'ni-um 
Phil'e-rSs 
Phi-lC'?i  D'»  1 
Pli.l-c-t;e'rvs 
Phi-lG'tas 
Phi-l:'ti-us  1 
Phi-lG't9r 
Phj-lG'tus 
Phll'c-ua 
Phj-Il'j-das 
Plij-lI'a-dGj 
Phil'i-daa 
Ph  I'i-dc^ 
Phj-Il'ne 
Phi-ll'ni.is 
PhTl-ip-pG'j 
Phil-ip-pG'i.is 
Phi-lT|>'pi-cu3 
Phi-lIp'pi-dG? 
Phll-ip-pop'o-Iis 
PhTI-js-ti'dGs 
Phi-lis'li-o 
Phi-IIs'ti-5n  2 
Phil-lyr'i-de:J 
Phirl-9-ba!  o'ti.18 
Phil-o-ca-lG'si,  or  -ll'gi 
Phll-v-char'j-das 
Phi-loch'o-ru8 
PhTl'9-cli:? 
Philo-C9-ma'^j-uin  1 
Plii-loc'r?-tC? 
Ph1[l-9C-tG'te^ 
Ph:I-9-cy'pri.is 
PhTl-9-d?-nie'si,or  -mi'j 
Phtl-9-da'inii9 
Phll-9-d5'mii8 
Phi-18d'i-cG 
Phi-lfr'ti-us  1 
Phtl-9da'lu8 
Phi-log'e-nC? 
Phj-lol'a-chG^ 
Pliil  o-li'iis 
Phj-151'9-pus 
Phi-loni'j-che 
Phi-Iom'brp-tQa 
PhIl-9-mG'di-5i 
PliTl-9-iriG'dus 
Phil-9-me'Ia' 
PhlI-9-me-li'def 
Ph^l-9-mG'lj  Bin 
PhTl-9-inG'Ii.i8 
Phil-9-inG'tor 
Phll-o-iiiu'sua 
Phi-l6'iii-si 
Phi-Ion 'j-dG^ 
Plji-la'nja 
Plii-lSn'yS 
Ph|-16n'9-niS 
Phi-Ion'o-inus 
Phi-ls'niis 
Phi-l5p'!i-tBr 
Phi-l6'piii-8n 
PhTlVphrdn 
PhTI-9-piB'mcn 
PhIl-9-pr)l'e-mus 
Phi-lop'9-nus 
Phil-<?-r6'iniis 
PhTl-9-steph'?-nu8 
Phll-9  stbr'Ji-u8 
Phi-los'tr^i-tua 
Phi-l6't?s 
Phi-16t'c-r? 
Phj-Io'tiiP-9 
PhII-9-thG'r»8 
Phi  lo'the-Qa 
PhTl-9-tT'inii8 
Phi-l6'ti-uin  1 
Phj-lfl'tis 
Phi  IBx'e-nQs 
Phll'to-rG 
Philu'nio  n? 
Phi-lfl'tnc-iiSa 
Phi-lfl'li-Qa 
PhlKy-r? 
Phll-y-rfi'ia 
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Phll'y-rGs 

Phj-lyr'i-def 

Phj-iiu'i.iiii 

Phl'iieuii  (n.)  6 

Ph|-iiG'i.i8  (a.) 

Phj-iiI'dOa 

Phm'ti-ri  1 

Phlii'tj-UM  1 

PlilcJ'^-laH 

PhlG^'9  th6n 

PhlG'^i-aa 

PhlG'prgi 

Phl9-gru.''98 

PhlG'^y-m 

PlilG'*y-a8 

Phli-a'?j-9  1 

Pltll-a'fi-ua  1 

PhlcB'ys 

Plilo'^ia 

Phlo'ii-ua 

Phly'cus  C 

Pll9-bo't9r 

Ph9-c;p'j 

Ph9-Ca'j-CU8 

Phoc'?-Is 

Plio'ce 

PJl9-cGn'8Gf 

Piio'ceus  (».)  6 

Pli9-cG'uS  (a.) 

Pl!6'cj-cl 

Plio'ci-5n  1 

Pli9-cu'sa! 

Pli9-C):l'j-de? 

Pll(i!-ba'dj-ii8 

Phu!-ba;'iiin 

Plicu'bas 

Pha-'b? 

Phoi-bo'iim 

Plioj-bG'ys 

Plia'-bi"c!-ii8  1 

Pliwb'i-diis  4 

Pha;-l)i^'?-u?t 

Pha-'biia 

Pllflo'llloS 

Ph(i'-ni'c9 

Phcp-iil'ce^ 

Ph(B-nl"c?-u8  1 

Ph<R-nI"ci-9  1 

Pha!-iii^'l-dG^ 

Ph(e-nT"C|-uin  1 

Plin!-iii'cti8 

Phcen-j-cd'a^  4 

PiiiB-nia'aat 

Phrc'nix 

Piim'tj-uin 

PllolV  G 

Pli9-m6'thjs 

Phon-9-len'(-de5 

Phbr'cy-dG^ 

Phor-cy'njs 

Phor'mj-6 

Pho-rO'neus  (n.)  6 

Ph6r-9-nG'iis  (a.) 

Plior-9-nI'dtB 

Ph9-ro'ni3 

Pli9-ro'ni-iSin 

Pho8'ph9-r38 

Plios'ph9-ril8 

Pho-tl'nya 

Plia'ti-us  1 

Phr^a'tC? 

Phrjiit'i  cG| 

Phr?-di'tGf 

PJirj-lia'tef 

Plirj-nlc'ai-tS? 

Plirsi-br'tc? 

Phras'i-clGf 

Phrasi'j-iiiua 

Plira'^ji-us  I 

Plirat  a-pher'nS? 

Phrc-*G'iia 

Plirl-a  pa'ti-u8  1 

Pliri"C!-6ii  1 

Phr9-nG';j'Uin  1 

Phr5ii'|-iiia 

Phru-(»iin-dl'9-n68 

Phry'Si* 

i'lirrS'i  9 

Pliry*'i-iis 

Phry'ii? 

Phrjii'i  chQs 

Pliryx-G'ys  (o.) 

Phtiit'a  5 

Phthi'as  5 

PhthT-6'tG?  5 

Phthl-8'li*  5 

Phtlil  rfiph'9-gl  5 

Phi.ir-nu'tiia 

Phy-S'cG? 

Ph>4'p-l9 

Phyl'fi-ra 

Ph^l'fi-cBa 

Phv  P.ir'chv8 

Phv'lo    " 

Ph^-IC'is 

Phy'leus  6 

Phv-II'dSa 

Phfl',.r» 

Pbfl'|.r«9 
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Phyl-Uc'i-dea 
Phyl-li'li-9 
PhyMG'i-uii  3 
Phyl'leuM  (n.)  6 

Pliyl-IGV  («•) 

Phyl'li'daa 

Phyl'li-na 

Phyl-16d'9-c«5 

J'hy-rI'tG;j 

Pliy-ruiii'9-ch&8 

Phyii'c9  ? 

Phy^-i-9e-n8'i 

Pliy-(al'i-dG; 

Phy  t'if-lu8 

Pliy-IG'vm 

Phy"Ij-a  1 

Phjx'i-Qin  1 

Pl-a'li? 

.Pl'9-SU8 

Pl-ca'nua 

Pl-CG'lllB 

Pl-cG'nl 
PT  cGn'te? 
PT-cGn'ti?  1 
P  9-pn-n'nI 
PT^-pn-tl'nya 
PT-cG'niiiii 
Pi'cr? 

Plc'ttc,  or  PTc'tl 
Pjc-ta'vi,  or 
PTc't9-nG^ 
Pjc-ta'vj-uin 
Pl-do'rti8 
Pi-dy'lG| 
Pl'?-lu9 
Pl'c-rsi 
Pl'p-rG^ 
Pi-O'ri-9 
Pl-Gr'i-dGj 

Pi'9-n8 

Pl'c-ros,  or  -rtta 

Pi'e-tis 

ri'crG:} 

Pi-lri'tiis 

PVlqte 

Pi-lo'sua 

Pil'i-j  ■ 

Pl-Io'n.is 

Piin-plG'Si 

Pim-plo'i-dej 

Piin-plG'js 

Pjin-pri'inj 

PTn'o-r? 

Pl-na'ri-Ba 

PTn'9-ru9 

PTii'd?-ru8 

Pin'dj-sua 

Pl-iiG'tya 

Pin'thi-j 

Fln'thj^s 

Pin'y-tBa 

Pi'9-"« 

Pl-o'ni-a 

Pl'9-Ul8 

Pl-nc'eus  6 
Pi  r^'i.ia 
Pi-rG'iie 
Pi-rl'cus 
Pi  nth'o-u8 
Pi-ro'iiija 
Plr'9-us  6 
Pi-rus't(B 

Pl'SiB 

Pl-sm'y8 

Pl-8i'llll8 
Pl-sa'tG? 
Pl-slu'nim 
Pi  saii'rya 
Pl-sG'ii9r 

PlS'?-U8 

Pl"8i  ia  1 

PTs'i-da; 

Pi-8:d'i-9 

PT-sld'i-cS 

PTs-is-tr.it'i-die 

PTsis-trsit'i-de^ 

Pl-sTs'tr^-tBa 

Pl-85'nG^ 

Pl-85'ni3 

Pis'si-rus 

Pis-Io-rla'rys 

Pis-t6'ri? 

PTs'ly-ru8 

Pi-HQth'nSf 

PK'9-n6 

Pi-fliiie'p-tSa 

PT-the'ri-um  1 

PI  thG'con  CAl'pSa 

P'th-o-cri'8»,  or-am 

PTih-9  li'ya 

Pi-th6'lp-8n 

Pit-i-a'sB 

Plt'ta-rBa 

Plt'rhP-5 

Pif-the'ia 

PTt'thea*  (n.)  6 

Pil-th-'uK  (a.) 

Plt-yS'nj-Qa 

Pit-v-la'nl 


Plt'y-» 

Pit  y  *»'»>}» 

llt-y  5'»,  or  PK-y-I'» 

Plt-y  9-ii6'aya 

Ilt'y-ua 

P,t-y-u'H9 

PH-y-u'me 

Pix-uil'y-ru« 

P)y-cGii'lj-9  I 

Pla^  j-dG-i-i'nyS 

Pl9-cId'i-9 

Pl?-cid'i-fi« 

Pla^'i-du8 

Pl.i^'i-t&a 

Pht-l&'rj  Qa 

Pl9-na>i  9  1 

Pljll-Cl'll? 

Plaii'cj-Ba  1 
PI?.  iiC-'ifj-um  1 
Pl9-nu'dGi; 
Plj-tai'j 

Pl!>-t!B'le 

Plit'9  *S 

Pljtaft-i-dS'rya 

Plut-?-ind'dG; 

Plat'j-liiflri 

Pl?-ta'ni-ul 

Plat'^-tlBa 

PU'te-9,  or 

Plj-tG'j 
PI?-tD'iD 
PI?-loll'|-Cl 
Pl.>ta'lii-u8 
Pliu'ti-si  I 
Pllii-tja'nya  1 
Plant  I'Igi 
Plaii'tj-ua  1 
Pliu'tus 
PlG'i^-dG:;  3,  and 

PIc-I'ti-dG^ 
PIG'i'-aa  3 
PI?-I'9-"5 
P!?-inIn'i-Q8 
Plein-iDyr'i-um 
Plcm-niL''ii8 
Ploy  mSx'i-I  1 
PIcy-ri'tya 
Plea'r9n 
PIcy-rj'ni-j 
Pleii's|-dGi} 
Plcj-sj-dTp'pu8 
Plcx-aii're 
Plin'j-u8 
Pnn'y 

Pljn-thl'ne,    Cr.    P. 
Sch.  ff. 

Plln'ihi-ne,  C. 
Plin-thi-nG'tS? 
Plis-t'Ar'chi.ia 
Plls'thi-nua 
Plis-theii'i-de^ 
PlIs'the-nG:} 
Plia-tl'nya 
Plis-to'9-nax 
Plis-tS'iiax 
Plis-t9-ni'ce5 
Pl;8-t9-nl'cy8 
Plis-io'rya 
Plo'ttB 
Pl9-tbG'9 
Pl6'ti  » 
Pl9-ti'n3i 
Pl6t-i-n6p'9-ll8 
Pl9-ll'nii8 
Plo'li-us  1 
Plii-tiir'chijia 
Pl'a'tiir^k ' 

Plu'li  ?  1 

Plii-id'iii-Bin 

Plu'vi-ua 

Plyii-iG'ri-j 

PiiGb'c  bl8  5 

Ptil'(^eQ9  5,  6 

Piiy-taR'9-ra8  5 

Piiyx  5 

P9b  IVcj-Ba  1 

Pp-dte'tiis 

P8d-!»  1g'» 

P6d  ?  I;r'i-aa 

P9-d4r'ce 

Po-dAr'roj 

P9-di'rG? 

P9-dir'ft9 ' 

P9-d»'rsi 

Pfp-^n-tl'^-da; 

Pn?'?8 

Pn>^'i-I«  4 

Ptrin-j-nCniia  4 

Popni'p-nla  4 

Pw'nl 

Pfr'tftx 

Ptp-a'nj-f 

Pep'y* 

P«8-9-na'tys 

Pfil-c  infi-cri'tj-i  1 

P5l'e-m»n 

Pnle-lllA'tli-iUlt 

Pv-le'nor 
PO'li-«a 


P6  li-e'i  )  3 
Pa  l|-G'yiii 
PA'ljuuit  6 
P6li-9r-«C'tCj 
p9-lla'tr|i-ta« 

Pol  I  t;'» 

p9iri.-« 

Pol  i-io'rj-iiin 

Pa-li-u'cif/* 

Pfl-lGii'ii-y  1 

P6I-I1  a'liya 

Pvl-lin'v-j 

P6l'li-o 

P9l-ll'l» 

Pol'ljiia  Fe'ljl 

P9l-l-'cr-^ 

P9l-lu'li-9  1 

P6'ly'a!-iii6n'Hi<f 

Pa-lya-'nn» 

Po-ly  ^ra'iya 

Pu-ly  ;lr'cliiia 

P6I  y  bl'j-dG* 

P..  IJb'i-Ba 

P6l  y  Iki-'9 

Pdl-y  iMc'tGa 

P.I-y-lio'lGj 

P9-lyb'9'tiiin 

P6l'y-bu8 

Pol-yci'pn 

Pol-y  car'pya 

PSl'y-carp 

P6l-y-ca»'fe 

P9-IJch'?-rG^ 

PAl-y-cliAr'iuya 

P6I  y-clE'9 

P6l'y-clt^ 

PSIy-clG'Ins 

P9-IJc'r!i-fJ? 

P6l-y-crG'l?,  or 

P6l-y-cri'l# 
P9-l7c'ri-tu8 
P6l-y-da!'in9n 
P9-l7d'a-nia8 
Pdl-y-dain'n^ 
Pol-y-dcc'lG? 
Pol-y-dcy-c£'» 
Pol-y-do'r? 
P5l-y-d6'ry8 
P6l-y-/>I't9n 
P9-lJft'i-Bra 
Pv-l;S'i-u8 
Pbl-yp-n8'tya 
P9-IJp'9-"B« 
P6l-y-hym'ni-» 
P8l-y-ld'i  ua 
P6l-y-i'dii8 
Pol-y-li'iin 
Pol-y-inG'dp 
Po-IJni'c-dbn 
PBl  y-iriG'l?,  or  -|8 
P9-lyin'?-nG:} 
Pol-ym-ncs'lG^ 
Pol-yni-iiG8'l9r 
P9-IJm'nj-? 
P8l-y-iiG'y8 
P8l-y-iii'c£^ 
P9-lyn'9-€ 
Pol-y- pi'uB 
P8l-ypG'iii9n 
Pol-y-pcrVlion 
PBl-ypliG'iiiys 
PSI'gpUmt 
P8l-y-phG'IG^ 
P8l-y-phl'«!u^ 
Pol'V  plibn'iGf 
PSI'y  phrSn 
P8I  y  p«i-'tC? 
P8lyr-rlit'nj-» 
P5l-y  spcr'cli^n 
P5l-y-8tc-pir*-nBa 
P9-l\8'tr9tfi8 
Pol  V  ifch'uv* 

P9  rj'ic? 

P8l-yti-nie'fua 
PBI  V-iriniis 
Po  iji  I  6n'2 
Py-lyl'lV-pBa 
Po-lyx'«*-n«l 
P6l  yx  eii'i-dfta 
Pij-lVx'cnri* 
P6l-y  zG'liis 
P8iii-«ix-ir'ihr?? 
Po-niu'll-»  I 
P9  mG  li-I  1 
PBni  c  n'n» 
P9-iii6'ii<i 
PoiiiiW'j-*  3 
Pftni-pp  i  i'ny» 
P9111  |h"'i-I  3,  or 
Pnni-p8'i-am3 
Piini-|W<-i-8p'9-IIa 
Ptiin-pa'i'Oa  3 
P3m>r» 
P8m'pe-I8n 
Poiii-pp-lA'nf 
P9111  pll'i  ♦ 
P9111  pll'i-u* 
P9111  pl'lti* 
Pfin  pA'nt-« 


p9in-pA'nj-lla 

P'/lii  |k.  '.-i'llyB  1 
P'/iiip-li'li.e 
Pviiip-trnya 
Piid'li-)  I 
iViti'li-fain  Mft'rf 
PAri'li-run 
PfD-lid'i  iU 
Pvn-ill  j-a'aya 
P9n-irii» 
P9n-JI'nva 

P8ll'tj-u*  1 

P6ii-e9j»9.rl'» 

Pdn'in*   Kuf-I'nva 

P9-P  I'l-u-i  tjr.'ufa 

P9P  lu'v  l> 

PvP  P«'»  !*»-bI'»» 

Pvp-pa-'yii 

P6p-y  16  ai-^  tr  Am 

Pdr'ri  ,  I 

IVr-rif^r) 

Pdr'rj-u<  1 

Por-d9-M--le'ii« 

P9-rcdVnx 

PT-n'iiai 

Prir-'.)-!<o  I.''ii9 

P9r  plijr'i  811 

P'.ir  pliyr'i-Oa 

R  Hphij-ry 

Pbr  pliy  ro-^Gn't-iSa 

Por-pliy-r6^-fn-D«'tya 

P8r'ri<iii9 

P9r-»G'nj,  or 
nr'o^-n^ 

Por-itcnnj 

P9r-lhia'9a 

Pdr'li-a  1 

Pbr'tj-u*  1 

Por-tyni-na'lj-9 

P9r-lu'liy« 

P9-»ld'e^n 

p9-*I'd£s 

Pi  »H-dc'um 

P9-«ld'i-iim,  or 
P88-i-dt'ym 

P9-«Id'i-0« 

P9-«l'd9n 

PBs-i-du'ni-y 

PBa-i-du'nj-um 

P88-i-d8'ui-ua 

PO'ri-6  1 

P98-8td'i-ua 

P98l-hu'in)-y 

P9St-hu'nii-ua 

Po8('hy-iiiua 

Pos-lii-nii-i'nna 

P9»-tu'iiii-iis 

P8ii'ty-niii« 

P9-taiii'|-dcf 

P9-ta'in|-«i8 

P8t'9-llion 

Pot'j-liiua 

P9-«Gn'l(-f  1 

P9  Ihi'nua 

P&t-i-dc'^ 

P9-tI'iij 

P9  t1"tj-iia  1 

P9  ll'lu* 

Pvl  ni'9-d£9 

P8C'ii)  » 

Pnc'ti  fill)  I 

Pnc'ti  us  1 

Pnr'ci-w  1 

Pra-  ni-s'ie 

Prn'ii  OH  (I'm  4 

Pra-'^os 

Pra-»'il  4 

Pra-t  (x-ta'tya  4 

Pnr'ior 

Pr»-ta'n-0* 

Pra-  tu'ii  am  I 

Praiii'ni  uin,  or 

I'r^iii  iiI'uiD   Vl'DyiD 

Pra'^l  »  I 

Pri'}(  «•  1 

Pra'*i  I  I 

Pnii'i-naa 

Pni'^Mia 

Prax-*|r'9  rta 

Prax'i-a*  I 

Prax  i  ha'M 

Pr9X-l<l>-inM 

Pr?x-ld>c« 

Pnix'il* 

Pr? X  Ipli'f-ntf 

Pr»x  H'f-I*? 
Pr?x  Illi'f-» 
Pl«'li-aB 
Prrfl'ttsuff 
Prrx-»ii'pf« 
Pn-km'i-d^ 
Prt-»  mf 'i» 
Pri'f  nia« 
Prl^  p^'l-fS 
Pri  a'pua 
Prl^'ne 
Pr;ni  I  pf  M 
Prr?  I» 
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Prion'o-tiis 

I'ris-ci  a  nus  1 

Prls'ci  ail 

Pr6-a,'-ro':ji-us  1 

Pio-lii-a'iiiis 

Pry-hl'iii.ia 

Prdijirg-ris 

Proch'y-tji 

Pr9-cTl  i  119 

Prg-  I j'gi 

Pru'clej 

Prp-cli'dfe 

Pr6c-on-n5'sii8 

Prg-co'pj-us 

Pro'crjs 

Prp-cras'tef 

Proc'u-Ij 

Proc  u-le'j-si  3 

Proc-u-l5  i-u«  3 

Proc-y-ll'iist 

Proc'ii-lus 

Pro'cy-6n  1 

Pn>d  i-cas 

Prod'rp-nius 

Pro'e-dri 

PriKt'i  ddj  4 

PrcE'tus 

Pro-ld'us 

Pr6iii'?-clius 

Prp-matU'j-das 

Pro-nia'tli|-6n 

Proiii'e  don 

Proiii-e-115'gi 

Pro-iii3'tlie-i 

Prp-itid'thous  (n.)  6 

Prom  etli3  us  (a.) 

Proiii-e-tliI'deij 

Prp-inu'tlijs 

Pro-iiie'Ui'.is 

Prdm'9-lus 

Proiii'o-nj 

Pro  mo'tiis 

Prdiiru'lus 

Pro-na;'? 

Prg-iiap'i-dej 

Pron  9-3 

Pron'o-inus 

Proii'o  js,  or  Pro' nus 

Pron'ti  li^ 

Prg-pi-r'ti-us  1 

Pr9  p:!-!'!  d3:j  4 

Prop-y-l.D'j 

Pr9S-clys'ti-u3 

Pros-e-lu'ni 

Prg-ser'pj-nji 

Pro^'cr-pliie 

Pro-s6'p,3 

Prds-o-pi'ti3 

Pr9-td'di-us 

Pr9-tag'9-ri3 

Prjt-ni-gdr'j-de^ 

Pro'te-as 

Pro'ie-I  C?-lum'n8e 

Prj-ti'ngr 

Pro-tes-j-la'us 

Prd'tejs  6 

Protli-o-o'ngr 

Prdtli'9-us 

Pro-to*  e-nC'si 

Pr9-t6*'e-n;ij 

Pro-td*-c-nT'ai 

Pro-tdm-e-di'? 

Pro-tdiii-e-du'sai 

PrJt  ry*b'? 

Prox'e-iius 

Prox'i-iiias 

Pri.i-deii'tj-us  1 

Pr.'ini'nj-  .£} 

Pru-sitt'i.is 

Prij'gj-as  1 

Prym-ne'^i? 

Pryt'9-iies 

Pryt-9-n5'yin 

Prjt'si-njs 

Psain'j-tlle  5 

Psaiii'a-tlid.s  5 

Psani-iiic-ni  ti,i8  5 

Ps^in-iiibt'j-clius  5 

Psatii-iiiit  j-clius  5 

Pse-bo'j  5 

Pse-ne'rus  5 

Pseu-d9-ce'lja  5 

Pseu'dg-lus  5 

Pseu-dg-m^n-ti'st 

Pseu-dds't9-inj  5 

Psit'tai-ce  5 

Psit'tj-cus  5 

Psy'ghe  5 

PsJ-cli9-in?in-te'um  5 

Psyt-ta-15'9,  or  -il'j  5 

Pte'le-on  5 

PtS'le-os  5 

Pte'le-um  5 

Pter'e-la  5 

Pter'e-las  5 

Pter-e-la'iis  5 

Pterj-aS' 

Pt6'ri-5n  £ 

Ptv-^hi'vm  5 


Pt51-e-msc'uin  5 
Ptdle-iiiie'ys  5 
Pt^l'c-my 
Ptdl-e-iiii'js  5 
Ptoi-e-ni9-cra'ti-j  1 
Ptol'j-chas  5 
Pi.ib-lr'cj-9  1 
Pul)-li"ci-us  1 
Piili-lic'g-lj 
Pub-ljl'i-St 
Pub-lil'i-us 
Puh'lj-us 
Pii-di'ca 
PQ-d!-ci"ti-a  1 
Piil-chu'ri-? 

Pai'Tjo 

Pu'ni-cain  Bel'liim 

Pu-pi-G'nus 

Pu'pi-us 

Pup'pi-us 

Pu  te-al 

Pu-tC'9-lI 

PJ-a  nep'sj-9  1 

Pyg-iii.c'1 

Pyp-ina'lj-5n 

Pri'a-d:s 

Py'la; 

Py-Ia!iii'e-ne^  4 

Pj-lag'o-riB 

Py-lig'o-ras 

PJ-lu'on 

Py-rir'"^e 

Py-lar'tes 

Pj-l;'ne 

PJl'e-us 

p;rio-6n 

P>-l6'riis 

PJni'.j-tas 

Py-rtEcli'nic^  4 

Py-riin'i-dC^ 

PJr'!i-mus 

PJr'fi-sus 

Py-r;'i-cus 

PJr-e-HiB'l 

Py-rj'ne 

Py-r3'neus  6 

PJr'c-tus,  river. 

Py-rC'lus,  man, 

Pyr'*i  ■ 

Pyr  li-on 

Pyr-p9-poI-i-ni'c5f 

Pyr-gdt'e-13^ 

PJr-i-pliie*'e  th6n 

Py-iip'pe 

Py-r6in'a-clius 

Py-r5'd3ij " 

PJr9-ei3 

Pjr'o-Ts 

Py-r6'ni-5i 

Pyr-rhu'nej 

PJr'rlii-si 

pyr  rlii-as 

Pjr'rlii-ch? 

PJr'rlij-chus 

PJr'rlii-dte 

Pys'te 

Py  tlia;n'e-tus  4 

Py-tliag'9-ras 

Py-tliag-o-rii'i 

Pij-thaor-Q-rS'an^ 

Py-tliaii'^o-lu's 

Pjtlia-ri'tus 

Pjtli'e-as 

Py'thJ:; 

Pytli'e-us 

PJtli'i'-a 

Pyth'i-as 

PJtiri-cum 

Pytli'i-6n,  or  -urn 

Pytb-i-o-iii'ce^ 

Pytll'i-us 

Py-tilocli'a-rl3 

Pjtli'g-clGij 

Pjtli-g-cli  de^ 

Py-thdc'rita3 

Pytll  9-de'lus 

Pytll-9-do'ris 

Pytll-9-d6'rus 

Pytll-o-la'u8 

Py-tli6'nB3 

Pytli-9-ni'ce 

Py-thon'i-cl 

PJtli-9-0i'cii8 

Pyth-o  nis's^ 

Pjt'lgi-lus 

Q. 

Qust-dra'tji 
Cliisi-dra'tns 
(iind'ri-fron?,  or 

Qiiad'ri  cep3 
CliKHS  to'r3^ 
Clua'ri-us 
QiiHr-tl'nus 
duer-qiiet-y-la'niE 


Gul-e'tus 

Qtiinc-tj-a'nus  I 

Cluinc-til'i-9 

Clulnc'tj-us  1 

Cluin-d?-ciin'v;-ri 

Uuin-qni'trj-j 

Cluin-qui'tri.is 

Quin-qiien-na'le| 

Quiii-quen'nj-^ 

Cliijn-qiiev'j-rl 

Cluin'ti-9  1 

Qilin-tia'nys  1 

Qiljn-tll'i-? 

Qujn-til-j-a'nys 

Q,uin-t1l'i-aii 

Uuiii-triis 

Qiiin-tll'i-us 

Cluiii'ti-us  1 

QiiTr-l-na'lj-^ 

Quir-j-na  li8 

Quj-rin'i-us 

Qiii-rl'nus 

(lui-rl'te§ 


R. 


Rfi-bir'j-us 
Ka-cil'j-fi 
ll^-cil'i-iis 
Ka-ro't;^,  or  -tis 
Ra!-si'C(i:j 
Raj'ti-ri  1 
R?-nii'suf 
Rani'nii-us 
Rani'nG^ 
Rsimp-sln'j-tus 
Ras-cip'o-lis 
Ra-tu'ine-ii? 
Rau'r?-ci,  Jl.  F.  Fr.  K. 
M.  Ptj. 
Rlu-ra'cl,  C.  L.  W. 
Rau-rl'cl 
Riv-en-na'tef 
Rav'i-dus 
Rav'o-lsi 
Rc-a'te" 
Rub'j-l'as 
Rf'-d.c'i.i-lu8 
Rud'o-ncs 
Ru*-j-ia'*i-um 
Rc-*illa; 
R?-|ll-li-a'nus 
Ro-gi'iia 
Ro-^I'iiutn 
Ro-*i'nu3 
Reg'u-lus 
R0iii'u-lu3 
RQ-niu'ri-^ 
Rep-eii-tl'nu8 
Re-po-^j-a'nys  1 
Res'tj-o 
Rus-ti-tu'tys 
Re-tlnsi 
Rli^b-du'chl 
Rlia-cC-'liis 
Rlil'ci-a'l 
Rlii'ci-us  1 
Rli?-cd't;§,  or  -tig 
Rliad-a-iiian'tlius 
Riiad-n-inls'tys 
Rliad  i-ne 
Rha'dj-us 
Rha-s'e-na  4 
RliiB'ti,  or  Rje'tl 
Rliie'ti-a  1 
Rlia-gi'si 

Ril^-Mlu'luS 

Rlijiii-iiOn'sG^ 
Kiiaui'ncf 
Rliain'phj-as 
Rh^m-iiu  ^19 
Kbsiiiip-slii'i-tiis,  A.  M. 
Rliaiiip-sj-nl'tys,  fV, 
Rh^-plij  9,  or  -piii'^ 
Rhap-sd'di 
Riia  rj-us 
Rii^s-cu'po-lls 
Rlifis  cu'i>9-ri8 
Rlia-to'ys 
Rlied'9-lief 
Rli;'|i  on 
Riic'gi  um 
Rlie-ne'si 
Rlie-9-nii'thre^ 
Rlie-te'nor 
Rliet'j-co 
R  lie-to^' e-ng  J 
Rheu'iiys 
Rliex-e'ngr 
Rliex-ib'i-u8 
Rhi-a'nys 
Rbid'a-go 
Rhi-niot'a-clej 
Rhi-nor-9-lu'r5i 
Rlii-nuc-9-rd'r?t 
Rll1n-9t-ine'ty8 
Rlil'peus  6 


Rhi-phic'I 

Rlii'piiuut)  6 

Rli9-b3'a 

Rlidd  9- 1  us 

Rliod'a-tiiis 

Rhode 

Rlig-dl'?,  a  nymph. 

Rlio'di-a,  town. 

Rho'di-i 

Rli6d-9-gy'n? 

Rhod'o-pd 

Rhod'9-pli5n 

Rlig-dd'pjs 

Rlioj'bus 

RlicB'cys 

RlioB-td'ym 

Rlioe'teu's  (n.)  6 

RbcB-te'ys  (a.) 

Rlioe'tj-on  2 

Rlioe'tus 

RhoMi-bi'tef 

Rhi-sa'cej 

Rliox-a'nj 

Rliox-a'nl 

Rhun'da  CU8 

Rbu-t3'iii 

Rliy-tli3'nl 

Rhyn'da-ciis 

RhJ'pa; 

Rliy"li-us  1 

Rjc'i-mer 

Ri'4;:B 

Ri*-e-b3'Iys 

Rl-gjiii'fi-gus 

Rln-gi-b3'rl 

Rl-pli;i;'I 

Rl  plieiis  G 

Rlx'a-nia; 

Rjx-ani'^-rae 

Ro-bl'go 

Ro-bl'gys 

Rdd-e-rl'cus 

Rod'er-lc  ' 

R9-iiia'iiI 

R9-ma'nus 

Ro-ni5'clli-um 

Ro-niTl^i-us 

Rdni'y-lft 

R?-ina'li-dae 

Rom'u-las 

Ros'clii-nus 

Ros'ci  u3  1 

Ro'§i-u3  1 

Ro--u-la'nus  (a.) 

R9-toMi'a-gu8 

llgx-i'iVdL 

Rdx-o-la'nl 

Ry-bGl'lj-us 

Ru'bj-con 

Ru-bj-u'nys  Lap'p^ 

Ru-bl'go 

Ru'brsi  Sax'j 

Rii'bra; 

Ry-br3'nu8 

Ru'bri-u8 

Ru'di-aj 

Ru'fiB 

Rnf  fi'nus 

Ry-fi'nj 

Ru-fin-j  a'nus 

Ry-fl'iius 

Ru'fi-iis 

Ru'fne 

Rufu-lus 

Ru-nii'na 
Ry-iiii'nus,  J<V.  Sch. 

Ru'nij-nus,  W. 
Ri.iii-cl'iia 
Ry-p  I'j-us 
Rus'cj-iio 
Rus'cl-us  1 
Rus-c6'nj-5i 
Ry-sel'lu; 
Rus'pi-nji 
Rus'tj-cu3 
Ry-tC  111 
Ry-tliG'nl 
Ru'ti-lfi 
Ry-tTl'i-us 
Ru  ti-lu3 
Ru'ty-bii 
Rij'tu-bTs 
R(i'ty-Il 
Ru'ty-pa; 
Ru-tu-pi'nu8 


s, 


Sah'g-chas 

Sab'9-con 

Si'ba; 

Sa-bie'gi 

Sa-b;e'i 

Sa-ba'rj-51 

Sa-ba't? 

Sfi-ba'thji 


Sab'?-tli!E 

Sab  a-tl'nus 

Sa-ha'zi-us  1 

Sab'bfi-th? 

Sti-l>ul'li-u8 

S?-bid'i-u8 

S^-bl'n? 

Sab-j-na;'u8 

(s^-bl'nl 

Sfi-bin-j-a'nys 

Sj-bi'nys 

S?-bi'r^ 

S^-bo  cl 

Sa  bo'thj 

Sab'rj-ciE 

Sab'rfi-t? 

Sab'rfi-tiij 

Ss-bri'n? 

Sab'y-rft 

Sab-y-ra'nys 

Sac'g-das 

Si'cuj 

Sac-a-p5'ne 

Sach-;(-li'tG^ 

Ssi-cra'nl 

Sfi-crat'i-vjr 

Sj-cra'tor 

Sac'rg-ne 

Sad'3-I3ij 

Sad'9-cus 

Sa;'f:-^_ 

Sa-dy-a'te^ 

Sa;f-i-Mie'rys  4 

Sx'nj-us 

Sa;-pl'nytn 

Sa!t'9  b3^  4 

Sa;t'a[-bls  4 

Sag-?-las'su8 

Sag'fi-na 

Sag-si-ri'nys 

Sag'a-riS 

Sig  fi-ris'tj-o 

Sag-si-ri'tis 

Sd'|S3? 

SaJ-it-ta'ri-u8 

Sft-^it'ti-gor 

Sa^-it-tip'o-ten^ 

Sag-yn-tl'nu8 

S?-I  tie 

Sfi-I'tjs 

Sa-la'ci-?  1 

Sal'fi-con 

Sal->i-*I'sj 

Sil-ri-nil'ngi 

Sal-ri-iiiTn'j-j 

Sal's-nns 

Sai-la'nys 

Sri-la'pj-fi,  or  S^-la'pj-te 

Sal'a-ra 

Sa-li'ri-fi 

S?-I;ir'j-cj 

S?-lau'ris 

SaI'du-bfi 

Sfi-l3-j-a'nu8  3 

S?-l3'i-us  3 

SFi-13'nI 

Sal-on-li'nl 

Spil-ga'ne-9 

Sal'gsi-neas  6 

Sa  Ij-a'ris 

Sal'i-c3;;,  Ad 

Sa-lj-G'nus 

Sa'lj-I 

Sa-li'iiiE 

Sal-i-iii'tgr 

Sal-i-sul)'su-ll 

Si  Ij-us 

Sal-ias'tj-us 

Sal'lu.-'t 

Sal'ma-cls 

S'.il-niaii'ti-c? 

Sal-in6'nj 

Sfil-iiio'iie 

b^l-iiio'neus  6 

tj^l-md'nis 

Sal-9-du'ryni 

Sa-ld'ine 

Sal'o-inon 

S?-l6'na,  or  S?-l6'li<B 

8al-9-iiG'ai 

S?-lo'iij-at 

Sjil-9-ni'nj 

Sal-o-nl'nys 

Sa-lo'nj-us 

Sal-pi-na'tGj 

Sal'pjon 

Sal'sy-lie 

Sal-tya're^ 

Sfi-lus'fj-u8 

Sal-vj-a'nu8 

Sal'ri-an 

Sfil-vid-j-e'nua 

Snl'vi-us 

Sa'ly-G?,  or  Sa'ly-I 

Sa-Iyn'tlli-U8 

Sani-?-ri'5 

Sq.-md,'ri-a 

Sini-9-ri't?i 

Sam-gi-r9-brl'vsi 


S&in'?  tffi 

Sfim  bu'los 

Sa'nie,  or  Si'mtfa 

S^-niG'ni 

Sa'nij-gi 

Saui'i-cum 

Sa'nii-u3 

Srini-mdn'j-cua 

SpiMi-nl'tiB 

Ssiin-nl'te^j 

Sdm'nJteg 

Sani'ni-uni 

Sam-o-cb9-nl'tef 

Sani'o  Tas 

Sfi-inon'i-cus 

ij^-nid'nj-uin 

S^inos'Fi-tfi 

Sain-p-tlira'ce 

Saiii-9-thra'ce^ 

Sani-9-tlira'ci  9  1 

Sai-niyrj-j 

San'?-6s 

San-clio-ni'9-th5n 

S^n-da'ce,  or 

S^tn-dau'ce 
Ssin-da-li-6'tJ3 
S?n-du'li-uir 
San'd?-ni8 
San'da-nus 
Srm-di'pn 
San-d5'cG^ 
San'gji-lsi 
S?in-ga'ri-o 
S^n-ga'ri-us 
San'g?-ris 
Ssin-guin'i-u^ 
Saii'ni  6 
Sfin-njr'i-6n 
Saii'tg-nffi 
San't9-ne^,  or  -nl 
San'to-nus 
£>3-d'ce 
Ssi-oc'oras 
Sfio'tG^ 

Sapu;'T,  or  Sj-phiE'I 
Sapli'9-rus 
Sa'pho  (?a'/5) 
Sip-j-rG'na 
S^-pI'rG^ 
S?-i)or3:j 
Sap'plid  (self Jo) 
Sap  ti  n3,  fV. 
Sar-fi-cG'ne 
Siir-sj-cG'nl 
Sa-rac'9-rl 
Sar-a  inG'ne 
Ssi-ran'gG^ 
Sar-sin-tG'nus 
Sar-a-pa'iil' 
Sar'51-pus 
Sar'?-sa 
Sj-ras'pa-de^ 
S?-ra'vys 
Sdr-dan-a-pa'ly8 
Sar-dG'ne 
S'ir'dG§ 
SUr'di-ca 
Sar-dlu'j-a 
Sir'dv-nG^ 
S.jr-don'i-cua 
S.r-do'iiyx 
Sfir-dop'g-trls 
S  r-do'ys 
Sa-rj-as'ter 
S'ar'niPi-toe 
Sjr-iiia'ti-9  1 
Sar-ni;it'i-cu8 
S'ir-mi-ze^-e-thu'ssi   - 
S.ir'ni-u3 

S3-ron'i-cu8  Si'nys 
S3-ro'nis 
S9r-p3'd9n 
S?r-ra'ny8 
Sar'rj-piS 
Sar-ras'tG^ 
Sir'sj-n? 
SasV'Gf 
Sjs-pi'rGf,  or  -rl 
Sas-saii'j-diE 
Sas'si-nfi 
Sas-si-na'tGf 
Sat-j^j'tiE 
Sat'9-i? 
Sat'a-nas 
Sfi-ta'nG^,  pi. 
S?-tUr'chaB 
Sfi-tas'pG^ 
Sa'tj  ffi  1 
Sat-i-bar-za'n5? 
Sa-t;c'y-Ia 
Sa-tTc'u-lus 
Sa'trij  ' 
S^-tra'i-dse 
Sat-ra-p5'nl 
Sat'ra-pG^ 
Sat'ri  cus 

Sat'ri  cum,  ^.    F.  Fr. 
K.  M.  S. 

S?-trI'cyiii,  C.  L.  W. 


SEi-tr5p'9-c55 

Sat'y-ra 

Sat-y  rG'j-um  3 

Sj-tu're-um 

Sat-y-rG'i-us  3 

Ssi-tu'ri-o 

S^-tu'rj-us 

Sat-ur-iia'lj-j 

S^-tUr'ni-j 

S?t-ur-n  4'e-nj 

Sat-ur-nrnus 

S^-tur'ni-us 

Sat'y-rum 

Sat'y-rl 

Sat'y-ru8 

Sg-ver'rj-o 

SaU-fG'i  SI  3 

Sau-fe'j-us  3 

Saii're-5i 

Sau'rj-as 

Saii-rdni'51-tie 

SaU'ry3 

Sa-Vc  rj 

Sj  vo'nj 

Sax'9-nGf 

Saz'j-cliGa 

S^a;'a  {si' a) 

S^ffi'va  (sc'vif) 

S^ffi-vi  nys 

S^a;v'o-la  4 

Scal'?-b!s 

Scal'pi-um 

^ca  iiian'dri-u8 

Scjn-da'ri-ji 

Scjn-dG'? 

Scan-dj-na'vj-j 

Sc^n  tin'j-us 

Scap-ten'sy-lj 

Scap-tes'y-le 

Scap'tj-fi  1 

Scap'ti-us  1 

Scap'y-lj 

Scar'dj  i 

Scar-do'na 

Scar'phe 

Scar-pliG'?i,  or  -phl'fi 

Sc„u'rys 

fc'<;ed'?-sus 

S^el'e-drys 

S^el-e-ra'tys 

S^e-nl'tfE 

S^e-pir'nj-S 

S^G  plirys 

ScliG  di'51 

SchG'di-u8 

ScliG'ri-gi 

Scliop-iiG'ia 

Schffi'neus  6 

Scline'nos 

Schffi'nys 

S^I-ap'o-de^ 

S^I'3-tllis 

S?l'rt-tll08       • 

S(;T'dr9S 

S^l-o'ne 

S^i-ptV-'laj 

S^i-pi'a-de^ 

S^.p'i-o 

Sil-ra'di-uin 

S^i-rl'tffi 

S^i-rl'lis 

S^l-ron'i-dSf 

Scd'drl 

Scoro-ti 

ScopG  Ij-a'nuB 

Scdp'e-Ios 

Sco'pj-uin 

Scnr-dis'cae 

Scor'pi-os,  or  -58 

ScQ-Ii'nys 

Scrl-bo'iii-? 

Sort  bo-ni-a'nus 

Scrl-bo'ni-us 

So''?-f'^" 

S^yl-a-cG'i-on  3 

S\)l-?  cG'um 

Siv'lax 

S^jl'l? 

StjI-laj'um 

S^jl'lj-as 

Scy  iQ'rys 

S^)p'pi-um 

S(y-ri'9-d55 

S^yr'pi-um 

S^)^  9-15 

S^J'tlias 

Scy-thG'nl 

Sfy'tlie?,  or  S^J'tkiv. 

S9^tli'i-? 

Sfytli-i  a'nys 

Scjtli'i  de? 

S<y-thl'nus 

Sfy-tliop'9-ll8 

Seb-js-fG'si 

Seh-..is-tG'nT 

Se  bns'fi-a,  or 

SGb-as-tI'9 
Seh  i>s-t5p'9-lM 
Seb'e-dj 
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8c  hC'tlijs 

Sij-liJ'ti.H 
flij  hi'ni.is 
Sp  lid'si.i:) 
Si;-l(a?j-i'nl  1 
Sa^'9  1.1 

S?Cta'nil8 

S<;c-i.in  dfl'lai 
Sec-ifU-dVnifB 

SJd  j  ta'nl 
Sp-du'li'US 
S^-dj'nl 
S?-d5'siI  I 

Se-*;'t|-» 

8<!!;^  dii'iiuin 
8og'9Hiix 

Sp  g6ll't|-R   1 
Sijj!  9II-tI'f>-Cl 
S?-g5'vi  J 
Sy'-gan'li-ai  1 
Sc!-t;3n'ti-urii  I 
Se  ga-iji-a'iii 
Sj  gu'ji-o  I 
Sei-sicli-tlil'ai 
Sj'i-us,  or  S5'JN3 
Sj-ji'ni.is,  iE'lj-Qs 
S3-li'$j-si  1 
Si'l-dS'iniis 
Si^  Ic'iie 
Scl-eycS'n? 
SCI-ey-c!'? 
Se-lefl'ciq  1 
Sij-leu'ci-dtB 
8?-leu'cis. 
S?-lea -cp-bS'lus 
S^-leu'cus 

S5-li'''ci-ua  1 
Sj-li'nyii.a,  or 

Sj-li'iius 
Si'li-Os 
Sf-I-ii'^j-j  1 
S^l-U'jg 
Stf-IJm'brj-j 
S?in-bri'ta 
SSiii'^-U 
Seiii'e-le 
Sp-in.d'?-! 
Seiii-j-ger-ma'nl 
8eiii-j-gun't(.i3 
8p  in  r'9-ini°s 

Sfin-no'iUe-l 

Sc-mo'nu;} 

Sftii-pro'ni-si 

Sctiii'pro'ni-us 

8^  inu'ri-uin 

8f-ni'ti.is 

Soii'e-CTi 

Sn-n5'ci"i  1 

So'lli-*- 

Soii'q  il|^,  and 

Sc-no'tiOj 
Sen-ti'rii.itii 
SSii't)-us  1 
83'pi-43 
S5'|»j-us 
S3  plI'8J-9  1 
Sjp  pliS'rjs  (a^-fO'ria) 
Sop-tem'pe-dj 
S?p-i«m'tri-8 
Sep-tS'rioii 
S?p-tl-cj-a'ni.i8  1 
S5p-ti"ci-us  1 
S?p  tiiii'j-? 
S9p-tiiii-i-S'ni,i8 
Spp-tlm'j-us 
8€p-tj-mu-le'i-as  3 
Sop'y-r?" 

SSq'ui  III 
8?  qiUii'i-cQs 
8?  qiiiii'l-iis 
S^-ra'pSi 
Sir  9  pe'iiin 
8?-ra'pj-6 
S^-rd'pi-Sn 
8?-ra'pjs  • 
Sgr  1(6' njs 
SCr'di  cj 
S^-ru'ii.} 
S^-renj-a'nvs 
Sp-rS'iiys 

Ser'Ji  a 
8or^l'9  Iu9 
Ser'*|  Qs 
Sfir'j-c* 


S«r'j-cu8 

S^  rl'pli^is 

S^r'iiiyl^ 

8Qr-rti'nv8 

S?r-r5'i.iin 

8ijr-l6'rj-a« 

S.?r-vo!'v8 

8er-vj-a'nva 

Sfr-vil'j-si 

a^r  vil-i  a'niis 

Sprvirj-us 

Scr'vjiis 

853  si-iiiu'nl 

SSs'^-inQin 

Ses'j-r? 

SSa-9  ru'tliva 

Ses'ij  ii8 

S?8-tl'ni.iin 

Sfis'li-Hs 

8e-«u'vj-l 

Set'si-bis 

So'tj-ji  I 

So'ti-Rs  1 

Seu'tliC? 

Se-ve'ra 

Sp-vG-rj-a'nys 

Sijv-?-rl'ii«t  ' 

Se-vC'nis 

Su,\'li-fl' 

S^x-tll'i-? 

S?x  tll-i-a'nu8 

8ex-ti'li3 

gex-nl'i-as 

Sox'ti-us 

Si-l)I'nI 

Sili'o-tC? 

Si-bu'rj-us 

Si-bjl'la; 

Sib-yl-li'm.i8 

Si-bTii't|-us  I 

8i-b)r'ti-us  1 

Si-caiii'brj-9 

Si-ca'nl 

Sl-ca'lij-ai 

Sl-c.i'iiys 

Si-c5l'i-def 

Si^'e-lis 

Si-cc'niMS 

Si-cC'iius 

8i-ch!e'us 

S|-cil*i-? 

8i-Clll'l-U9 

Slc'i-nus 

SIc'9-rTs 

SIcVus 

Ric'u-ll 

Sic'u-lum  Fre'tum 

Sic'ii-lus 

Sl"cy-5ii  1 

ST-cy-fi'nj-?  1 

Sid-?-c5'nf 

Si'd? 

Si-dC'I? 

Si  dC'119 

Sl-du'iii.is 

Sl-du'ro 

Sl-dC'riis 

Sl-dO'te? 

SId-!-cl'nl 

Sld'9  nl8,  or  Sl-dS'njs 

Sl-4ld'll|-U8 

Sid'y-iii? 
8l-*ir'i.im,  or 

Sl-^G'uin 
Si-2a'lj-6n 
Si'*e 

Si  *C;'ri-us 

Slg'ni-si 

Sig-Mi'niis 

Sig-9-ves'8u8 

Si-*j'iil 

Si-*)ii'ntB 

Sl-la'i 

Sl-li'na 

Sl-li'iii5n 

Si-la'iii.i8 

Sll'?-ri8 

8il'a-ru8 

Sl-le'llI 

Si-Iij'iii-um 

Sl-luii-ti-a'rj-Qa  1 

Sllc'ntis 

S.l-i-cOii'se 

Si-li"ci  us  I 

Sil')  IIS  )  tal'i-cSB 

Sil'pli|-um 

Sil'pj  ? 

Sll'urG^ 

Silva'iitis 

Sil'vi-?  ' 

Sil  vl'iii.is 

Sll'vi  US 

Si  lila'lifi 

Sj  nmn'|o-I&s 


8|m-lirlv'j  Us 
Siiii-bru'vj  Qin 
8jiii'lird'vj-u8 
8Miiu'ti9 

8I-lllo'tllJ8 

SI-iiiG'thyg 

SIiii'1-9 

Sliu'i-liB 

SIlll'j-ll8 

STiii'ini-{i8 

Sliii'p.cia 

SIiii'9-l8 

8Iiii-9-I"9i-a8  1 

Sl-iiiSn'i-du$ 

Siin-pll"cj-u8  1 

8ifiii'i^-lua 

Siiii'y-lus 

Sliii'y  rj 

8I11  a-I'tji 

Sl-nJ'r? 

8jll-*!H'I 

SIn'c?-r? 

SIii-<ii-du'iiiiiii 

8  n'gi.i-liri 

Sin-cy-lfi'nSj 

SIii'n?-ce!j 

Siii'iu-cii9 

SIii'9-6* 

SI-no'p9 

Sl-iid'|)cu8  6 

STii'9-rix 

Sln'tj-ce 

Sln'li-I  1 

Sin-iji-fia's? 

Slnu'^a-aa'nys 

Pl-o'|)C 

STp'y-iuin 
STp'y-lus 
Sir-ho'ins 
Si-red'9-ii65 
Sl-rc'iiG^ 
Si'rctif 
SIr-e-iiu'sa 
Slr'j-ua 
Srr'mi-6 
SVr'iiij-5m 
Si-ro'miis 
Sir-9-p!i'''9-nSf 
SIr'9  puiii 
Sl-sam'ne^ 
SIs'j-pUo 
8i8'?-pon 
Sl8-?-p6'n9 
Sis'si-r? 
Sls'cj-a  1 
Si8-j-gam'bj8,  or 
Sls-y-gaiii'bjs 
Sia'i-ne^ 
Sls-9-c6.s'tiia 
Sj-su'pis 
Sj-sjph'i-dej 
Sls'y-phus 
Si-UlVe^ 
Si-thc'nl 
Sitli'nj  def 
Sitli'o-nC:} 
Sl-llio'n|-?i 
Sitli'9-n.s 
Si"ti-us  1 
Si-t6iii'9-gug 
Slt'9-nf5 
Sit'ta-cG 
Slf-t:.i-cC'ne 
Slt-le-bi"'rj8 
Sl7.'y*o? 
Siiior-uoin'e-ne? 
Smi'ii-drr'i-dej 
Siiiln'tncua  G 
S9-)K'ini-a8 
S9-a'nai 
S9-a'lle? 
Soc'r.i-t<"? 
S9-cra'tj-6n  2 
Sod '9  mat 
S9-u'iii|S 
Sog-di-a'nsi 
Sog-dja'nya 
S9-la'iiu8 
SOl'e-ntis 
S9-lI'nt.is 
SdI-Ic'iiiii 
Sd'lip,  or  SS'lI 
S6l'9-el8 
Sdl'o-ls 
Sn  lo'ni  Qui 
S6l-y  fC'?,  or  -gl'ai 
Sol 'y- III  .J 
Sol'viiiic 
Sflry-iiil 
Sol'yniQ* 
SSn'chis 
S5n  ti  S'tEf  1 
Son't,  ils  1 
SSp'a-tor 
S9-piif<>ii'ptas  4 
S9-phiig-9-8C'nva 


Sr>pir?-n5j 

So-pliu'119 

8<J'plii-T 

sa-plii-a'nya 

SAph'j  Iu8 

S6pb'9  cle? 

S<5ph  9  cll  dl8'c» 

S()-pli6'nj-il« 

Sdph  9-nl8'b9 

Sij'pbr.in 

Sapli'ro-n? 

89'plir5'qi-9 

S9-phrnii'j-c3i 

S»ph-r9-nl8'ci.i« 

S9  pbrri'iijaa' 

S'j-phrSn'y-na 

89  pI'thGf 

SBp'9-lla 

8?-r«c't9 

S9-rac't«5 

89-ri'ni.i8 

Sor-bj-9-dil'nyin 

Sor'di-cS 

S9-rl"ti-?  1 

89'si-9  Gal'lf  1 

Sd-gj-a'n<ia  1 

S8'8i-S8 

S9-sIb-j-a'nv8 
S9-8lb'i-a8 

S9-8lc'ra-te5 

S9-8lJ'9-n58 

So'^i-T  1 

S5s'i-las 

89-sI'nii8 

S9-slp'!J-ter 

S9-8lpli'a-'n85 

S9-sTp'9-lT8 

So-sTs'tra-tBs 

S9-8lth'e-u8 

t'o'?i-us  1 

S5s'pi-tsi 

Sos'tliP-n5f 

Sos'trsi-tai 

S8s'in-tu8 

SSsx'^-trj 

Sot'a-dr? 

S9-t3'rC9 

S9-tc'ri-ai 

S-i-ter'i-chas 

S9ler'i-ca8 

S9  iBr'j-dtia 

So-ti-a'te?  1 

So'Ii-6n  2 

S9-II'ra 

So'ti-Bs  1 

Sox'o-"" 

So-zSni'Q-naa 

SSz'o-min 

S9-7.op'o-ll8 

Spire-Ihrj 

Spi'llj-UR 

Sp'.lr-!»si-pi'tli6f 
Spir'tsi-cBs 
Spir'tm,  or  Spir'tl 
SpTr-ta'nl,  or 

Sp'.lr-ti-a'te  1 
Sparta'rjas 
Siiar-ta'ni.ia 
Splr-ti-a'tiya  1 
Spir  tj-a'tej  1 
Bp'lr't<}-cu8 
■  yp-.ir-to'Ius 
Spat-.j-lS 
SpC-'cbi-? 
S|«iPdi  us 
S|M;-n-dSph'9-ra8 
Spp-ra't".is 
SjiAr  cliu'js 
Sprr  cliC'os 
Spor  fhl',j 
S|»crrhl'93 
S|)er  ^lii-iji'j-dSf 
Spcr  rhl'iis 
Spjr-rii9-t6pli'9-^I 
S|)C? 

8p^ii-a{p'|Ni8 
Sphic-tt'rj-> 
SpliP-rG'ti 
Splio'dri-its 
Splir^-^Id'i-am 
Splira^it'i-aef 
8pTn'llii-ru8 
8pl  rld'iBii 
Spi-taiii'^  liGf 
Spi-lhSb'R-IG^ 
Splth  n  da'tt'f 
S|)o  lG't|  uni  I 
S|K)-I5'ti,im 
Spir'a  dfj 
Spi.i-rl'na 
Sp'irl'niis 
Spu'ri  us' 
Sti-be'ri-aa 
Sla'hi  n> 
Sub'v-IGm 


an  i  e'nva  3 
Sij'i-uit  3 

8lBMl'9-II<] 

Staph'y  I9 

8t?-php'i-IU 

SUpli'y-ia* 

8(9-ita'littr 

8(a'»9-iia 

8t9-«Ic'rf  (Sfl 

819  8ll'f  ua 

Htia'l-niQa 

8i9'«l'iiMa 

Si^-iG'tiv* 

Sta-tj-a'nys  1 

Srj-tll'j-? 

St?  t.l'j  Qa 

8lat'j-n« 

St^-ti'iiya 

Stj-tl'rj 

Sta'lj  U8  1 

St9  t5'ri  aa 

i-'taii-ra'rjaa  1 

StGs'^-noa 

Slcl-U'tea 

StGrijO 

8tGn-9-lHi»'9 

8t?-n6r'r?-iG5 

SlGii't?  rl8 

8l»"ii-y-cl5'r\is 

StGph'9-n9,  or  -n« 

Stf-phi'nj-6 

Steph-a-nj8cTd'j-am 

St^-pba'ni-am 

StGpb'a-naa 

St^r-cu'lj-as 

Stor'9  |>G 

8tGr'9pG^ 

Ster-tlii'i-u8 

St?  «aR'9-iiig 

StfsG'nor 

St?  slcb'9-rua 

StGs'iclG^ 

StSs-j-la'i.ia 

Stes-i-lG'j 

St?-8liii'bro-ta9 

Slbeii-?-ba>'9 

Stlien-?-la'j-di8 

StbGn'?-lG 

Sthcn-c-lG'ja 

Sthen'c-iaa 

StliG'nj-us 

Stli5n-o-bfE'? 

Stlch'jlua 

Stlf'be,  or  StIl'bi-» 

Stil'i-cba 

Stliri'j<5n 

StIm'u-U 

Stiph'?-i:B 

Stipli'j-Ija 

Sti-rl'tJB 

Stp-bte'us 

StcEch'si-de?  4 

StflRtlr.is 

Sto'i-lcl" 

StO'ies 

St9-T9'i-d9 

Sto'j-cas 

Strsi-tG'pua 

Stra'tj-^  i 

StrS'tj  8n  2 

Strat-j-6t'j-caa 

Slr?-tTp'p9-cle^ 

Stra'tj  us  1 

Strat'9-clG? 

Strsit-9-clI'5i 

S(rat'9-las 

Strat-9-iiI'c? 

Str?-t8ii-i'CG'9 

Slrdt-9-nI'rua 

Strsi-16'iiis  I'ur'rja 

Stra-tuph'anGf 

Str9  bl'Ius 

Strn-p6'|.j 

Strniii-liTi-b'i-de« 

Str8n'ty-lG,  or  -18a 

Siron*yri  8n 

StrSph'a  dG^ 

StrO'plij-as 

Stpi-tbl'j 

Stnj  Ili5ph'9-tl 

Stry-iiiuii'i-caa 

Str'j;iii'9-iil8 

St.i  di't? 

Sill  dl'tes 

sijr*',  lis 

Sty  ll'te? 
Sly  liih'^-tea 
Slyin-plia'l? 
Slyin-plia'li-9.  or 

Styin-plia'l|8 
Styni-phi'lya 
Siu'da 
Sii4  de'l9 
8.1  «*'?-!» 
Sy-a'n^ 


Sa-9r  d8'n«f 

Sii  hi'in-l 

Sub  9I  pt'nya 

Sub'l)  ruin 

S.ib  Il"ci0«  1 

Si/b  nii'ni;a 

sab-iiK/n-U'ri-am 

HO'lv  t» 

89  hO'ry 

SQ'crO 

Sa'cci-rt 

8ii  d:'tl 

8u  e'bl 

Sy-G'boa 

Suft'tf 

Biira-Ma'nva 

Soe8-89-ta'nI 

8li?8-iil'9  ne^ 

SuPs-Md'iicf 

SuG'tfs 

Su?  t8'ni-&a 

Siic'vl 

Siiu'vj'ua 

SiiG'viis 

Fu-ftt'..-l» 
8uf  fS'iiiis 
sOf  f5'i.-> 
Syf-fj'liua  J,  or 

S.i-fi:'ti-Q»  1 
Sus'di  iia 
Su'j-das 
Suil  la'rGf 
Siill'li  ua 
SulV  nGf 
Sul'ci  us  I 
Suriii9.n9 
Syl  |il"ci  ?  I 
Si.il-pl-cj-i'nya  1 

Sill   pI'Vl  U8  1 

Syl  p.''ti-n  1 

Syl-pf'ti  ug  1 

SyliMiia'liMS 

Syin-iiiiH'nj-Gin 

SQ'iii-aB 

SQ'iii  cT 

Su'nj-dG} 

Su'iii-5n 

Su'iii-um 

Sy-5d'a-na 

8-.i-d-v?-taU-rll'i-j 

SQ'|)o-rum  Ma'rf 

Syr-dl'nya 

Sy-rG'nfli 

Su-rC-'nja 

Sa'ri -? 

Sfi'rj-um 

Su'sa-n? 

Sy-sa'ri-5n 

Su-«i  a'nti  I 

SQ'iri-um 

Sy'j-ipr 

Sy-a'prj-Ba 

Sy-i'gnia,  or 

SJ'a  srBa 
8Tb  9-rl8 
S>b-«i-rl't^ 


Pfn'hylBa 
S^n'Uy  dy 
S>n'i>9  6a 
if)  II  9  dOa 
Sj  Ii6'|¥f 
Siii'ti  |na 
SJfi'lyH-lit 
S;  plia^'iim 


Syb'q.rlte 
Sjb  a-rl'tii 


8)b'e-ru8 

SJb'9  ta 

Sjb'9-t;»a 

Sy-caiii'j-nf 

Sy-clia-'us 

8yc-9-lai-trdii'j-da; 

S)'e-diTi 

S5-G'iie 

8j?-iiG'?i-ai'  I 

S)-?  Ill  It? 

s|-fin'nc-8l8 

S»8>-r6ti 

SjI'o  ? 

Sv-lG'iiin 

S)'lca«  6 

8y-II'o-nG5 

sriv-t* 

S)  1  9  m8ii 

8yi-va'iiiia 
Syrvi-9 
S.lvj  us 
tiy'iiia,  or  PJ'ni? 
Siiii'ix.1  la 
S\Im'1i9  ll 
S;iirh9  lum 
Sy-iiiir'tli|a 
Syinir'tUva 
SCiii'f -611 
i<)iii'iiii-cliaf 
SJiii  pli9"r6'«a 
Syiii  pl>"B>  d«? 
Syin  pIG'eas 
Svni'p8'<iS«  I 
STn'e  dri 
SJn-r  pliC'bl 
8(  nG'fi  &«  I 
Sfn'l^-iaa 


s;f»  f.-a 
SJr  ,-c6'?i-» 
HJr  *  c.'aa 
'iyr'g  tit 

BJr  i  ti'ii 
S'yr'iiia- 
*»yr  iii'liiv 
?]r  ftU'irl 
K)  r  7  III*  d|  i 
Pjr-9  plHr'oi 


Byr'g  €itM 

Byr  I  k'fii^ 
f'yr'itiii-la! 
Syr  iii'iliS 
Sjr  7  til'i  «■«! 
^^r  7  III*  d|  f 
Syr-<j  plHr'oit 
S;r  9  phuf.Dl'cIf 
S,r'ir,  ^ 

{•jfii  caa 
SJ*.i-|>ain'bia 
Sy-atni'f-Uiref 
fja'j-liaa 


T. 


T?-lii'l£fl 
Tab'9-lua 
Tf -bu'nya,  or 

Tab>-na« 
T»  bC'iiI 
Tai  bvr'iias 
Tab  rj-cj 
Tj  bud? 
TaC?  |io 
Tac-aplid'ria 
Tac  r?  Ti'iija 
T?  cliAin|>'aA 
Tac7i'9  rl 
Ta'VlKKi,  or  Ta'cfc 
Tac^t? 
Tac'i  lua 
T9-C6'lj 
Ti'd.-ua 
Tn-'di  » 
Ta-  diPv  r» 
Ta-iiV-r?  4 
Ta-ir?-r8a4 
Tofii'y-ruin  4 
Ta-n'a-rua  4 
Ta-'nifca 
T?  G'pj 

T?  eo'ni-Ba 
Tal-9-l  on'i-dcf 
Tal-?-6ii'i-dGa 
T?  U'ji-ua  1 
Tal'^-us 
T?-liii'r? 
Tarctum 
T»  li'dGs 
T»I-tliyb\-  Ba 
T»  Il"^i-aa  1 
Tain>-rS 
Tain'9-fiia 
Tam'^-sBa 
Taiii-f  ac'ya 
Tain'c-als 
T«iii'pbi  lua 
Tain'pi-as 
Tani'y-iie 
Tain'y  raa 
T.iiii'y-rla 
Taii'j  <5vr 
Tan'»-pra,  or 

T?-iii'rr» 
Tan'f-frrua 
Tall'f  I* 
Tali>  quil 
Tf  iiG'liiiii 
T?n  la'ic-aa 
T^ii-lari-dG^ 
Taii'ta  IBs 
T;  nO'^i  Ba  1 
Ti'9-f« 
T,-6'cl 
Tu'9-£lil 
Ta'plij-* 
Ta  plii-aa'aya 
T^'plMl 
Ta'piiiBa 
Ti  |>liiv« 
T»P'9  rl 
Tap  9  (I'ria 
Tap'pv  IB* 
Tf  pi«b'»-mC 
T.pyrt 
Tar>  nl* 
Ta  Ti'ft  B*  I 
Tar-a  Ul'l* 
Tar-axlp'pua 
T9rb«rii-€fta 


*  Sera'pu.—Ttm  penultimate  ayllabta  ia  made  hliort  by  I.atiii  poeta  of  tbe  brasen  or  iron  «g»,  aa  Martianiu  Capella  and  Prudentiiia.    80  by  Milton.  /»«r.  LmI,  I  7». 
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Tar-clie'ti-u3  1 

Tirclij?  . 

T;ir-tli9M-(iini'9-til» 

Tir-eii-tl'iu.is 

Tfir-|il»'iluB 

Tar-|-cli5'? 

Tgi-rTclre-ae 

Ta'rj  us 

Tar'iia 

Tar-pC-'i-?  3 

T^r-pd'j-us  3 

Tar-quin'i-51 

Tfir-qiiin'i-I 

T^r-quin'i-us 

Tdr'quiil 

T9r-t|ui"tj-us  1 

Tar'niij-tus 

Tar-rii-cl'nj 

Tar'r?-c6 

Tar-ru'ti-us  1 

Tir'si-us  1 

Tar'tsi-rus 

T^r-tS'sys 

T»-raii'ti-u8  1 

Tar-u  si'td^ 

T.J3-jt5  t|-U3  1 

Tas'sj  to 
Ti  ti  ii'mis  1 
Ta'tiaii 
Ta-ti^li'sSj  1 
Ta'tj-I  1 
Ta  t|-us  1 
Taii-chi'ra 
Till  fairti-I  1 

Taii'nus 

Tau-ri'iij-si 

Tau-ra'iii.is 

Tau-raii'te| 

Tiii're-j 

Taii'ri 

Tau-ri'91 

Tan'rj-c? 

Tiii-ri'iil 

Tau-ri'iium 

Tau-ri'iiii3 

Tau'rj-6n 

Tau-tj-o'ne 

'J'aii-ris'cl 

T.ui'ri-uin 

Tiu'ri-us 

Taii-roli'o-liis 

TSlii-r?  ce|)li'9-lua 

Tail'rg  is 

Taii-rom'e-nos 

Taiirp-iii.n'i-um 

Tall  ro'pos 

TaU-ry  |>?-ll'ij 

Taur6|)'9-ITs 

Till  r6|»'o  lus 

Tan  ru'bu-lie 

Tau'nis 

Tax'i-I? 

Tax')-ll 

rax'i-liis,  or 

Tax'i-le^ 
Tax-i-ma!;'u-lus 
Ta-j*'e  te  " 
Tj  y^'e-tu3,  or 

T9  )*'e  tj 
Te-a'n.ini 
Td'j-rus 
Te-a'te 
Te'che'^ 
Tecli'nj-tis 
Tec'tBi-mu3 
Tec-tos'?  *es,  or 

Tec-tos'^-ga 
Tec  tos'si-^I 
Tec't9-sax 
Te'*e-fi,  or  T?-gje'? 
Te-|e-a'te9 
Te*  es-triB'I 
Teg'ii-lsi 
Te*'y-r5t 
Te'i?  3 
Te'i-83  3 
Td'i-tim  3 
Te'i-as3 
Tel'fi-iiiSn 
Tel-a  iny-nl'ji-dSS 
Tel'chin 
Tel-cliI'nS? 
Tel-^lnn'j? 
Tel  cliin'j-us 
Te-ll'a,  or  -ll'jt 
Tel'e-b* 
Te-leb'9-a;,  or 

Te-leb'9-ea 
Te  reb'9-a3 
Tel-e-l>a'i-d53 
Tel'e-cles 
Tgl'e-clus 
Tel-e-clI'dS? 
Te-16c'9-5n 
Tol-e-da'mu8 
Te-l6g'9-iius 
Te-l6m'a-£hu8 
Tel'9-uiQ8 


Tel-e-nl'cus 

Te-leph'fi  lief 

Tfil-^plias'sji 

Tel'e-pUus 

Tel-e-sar'chi-de? 

Te-li:':?!-?! 

Te-le':jj-as  1 

Te-les'i-clef 

Tll-e-sil'lsi 

Te-Ies-i-ni'cus 

T6l-e-sl'nti9 

Tel-e-sip'pus 

Te-16s'ph9-rus 

Til-e-stag'9-raa 

Te-16s'tef 

Tgl'e-te 

Tel'e-thus 

Tfil-e-tliu'ssi 

Te-leu'rj-as 

Te-leu'te 

Te-leu'tj-as  1 

Tel'i-neij 

Tel-le'niB 

Tel'h-as 

Tel'me-r? 

Tel-pbu'sj 

Te  iiii'thj-si 

Tgiii'bri  um 

Tern  e-iil'a 

Tein-e  nl'tef 

Te-iiie'nj-uin 

Tgm'e-nos 

Tem'o-iiiii 

Tgm  e-rlii'd§i 

Teiii'e-s? 

Teiii'e-sie 

Tein'e-sa 

Tein'i-sus 

Tem-inT'cef 

Teiii'ne;j 

Teiii-pa'nj-us 

Teiii'pe 

Tein'pe-j 

Teni-pJ'rj 

Teiicli'te-rt,  or 

Teiieli-te'rl 
Te'ne  *a 
Te-115'a; 
Teire-dos 
Teri'e-riis 
Te'nb? 
Ten'e-sis 
Te-iie'um 
T6n'ne^ 
Teii'ty-rj 
Te-re'don 
Te-re'i-ddij 
Te-reii'tj-si  1 
Te-reii-ti-a'iius  1 
Ter-en-tl'nus 
Te-rSn'tj-us  1 
T^r'ence 
Te'reus  6 
Ter^eiii'i-niia 
Ter-*3s'te 
Ter-*e3  ti'nus 
Ter-^es'tuin' 
Te'rj-as 
Ter  j  ha'zus 
Te-rTd'a-e' 
T6r-!-di'tef 
Ter'i-guiii 
Ten '11  SI 
Ter-man'ti-?i  1 
Ter'me-rsi 
Ter'iiierus 
T?r-mj'siis 
Ter-mi-na'lj-si 
Terini-na'ljs 
Ter'nij-nSs 
Ter'iiij  sus 
Terp-sich'g-re 
Terpslc'rj-te 
Terp'sj-on' 
Ter-rj-cl'n? 
Ter-r^-sid'i-tis 
Ter'tj-a  1 
Ter'ti-u3  1 
Ter  tul-lj-a'nuB 
Ter-trU'U-aii 
Tes'tj-lus  " 
Tes'ti-u3 
Tet-rsi-co'mym 
Te-tra'di'-us" 
Tet-ra-jio'nis 
Te-trap'9-lls 
Tet'ri-c? 
Tet'ri-cu3 
Tet'ti-u3 
Tej'cer 
Teu-chi'rj 
Teu'crl 
Teu'cri-si 
Teu-iiib's93 
Teu-tlies'su? 
Teuo'chis' 
Teu'ta' 
Teutag'o-nus 
Teii'ta-lus 


Teu-ta'ini-as,  or 

Tlie-9-du'lii8 

Thg  nl'tja 

Tl-^el'li  us 

T9-le'nus 

Teu'tgi-mis 

Tlie-og'e-lief 

Tho'911 

Ti  gra'lielj 

Tol-e-ta'nuB 

Teu't?  iiius 

Tli5-9-gi'tgu 

Til9-6'sj 

Ti-gra  119  cfer't? 

T9-l£'tviir 

Teu'ljs,  or 

Tlle-9(j-lle'tii8    •• 

Tho-o'te? 

Tl'gre? 

ToI-js-Io'bi-i 

Teu-ta'tef 

The  61'y-tu3 

Tlio-ri'iij-us 

Tl'gns 

Tol'ini-def 

Teu  tliraiii-51 

Tlie-6iu'e-d6n 

TliS'ri-? 

Tig-u-ri'nl 

T6I'9  pliSii 

Teu'tlir^is 

The  6' 1199 

Thor'i-cus 

Til-9-tiP'I 

T9-I6's5i 

Teu-tliro'n? 

Tli5-9-iiT'cus 

Tlio'rj-us 

Til-5i-vemp'tu8 

Tg-luiii'nj  us 

Teu-tl'51-plus 

Tlle-9-iii'iiu8 

Thos-pl'tef 

Til'li-us 

To-iiia!'uiti 

Teu-toin'si-tua 

Tli?-6ii'o-e" 

Tho'ua 

Tjl-pliu^? 

T5ni'9-r'us,  Ji.  C.  F.  K 

Teri't9-nS^,  and 

The'9-pe 

Thra'ce 

Tl-iiiffi'9 

L.  M.  s.  n. 

Teu'to  111 

The-oph'?-n5 

Tiira'ce^ 

Ti-maen'e-tus  4 

T9  iiia'rus,  Cr.  P. 

Teu-tou'j-cus 

Tlie-opli'si-nef 

Tlira'ci-51  1 

Tl-tnffi'vs 

T9-iiie'ri,is 

Tliac'c9-iij 

Tll5-9-plia'ii!-9,  or 

T/irace 

Tl-niag'e-ne^ 

Toiii'i-s? 

Tlial'j-niie 

The-6pli-9-nI'j 

Tlirac'i-daa 
Thra'se-9 

Tini-9-^eii'i-def 

T9-iiii'taj 

Tlial'9-iiiu3 

The-oph'i-l? 

Tiiii-3  fe'te? 

T6iii'9-rl 

Tl>?-las's!-o  1 

The-8ph'i-lu3 

Thra'se-as 

Tl-inag'9-ras 

Toiii'y-rls 

Tlisi-las'si-u3  1 

Tlle-9-pliy-lac'tu8 

Tiir?  sid'e-ua 

Tl-inan'dn-de? 

Toii-do't? 

Thal-e-lse'us 

'J'he-Sph'y-ldct 

Thra'^i-us  J 

Ti-maii'ge-lus 

To'iie-si 

Tlia'le? 

The-9-p61'e-mus 

Tlirsi-s6ii'i-d5f 

Tl-iiiaii'tlief 

T9ii-^il-i-a'nua 

Tli9-les'tri-?i 

The-op'rg-pus 

Thra'sy-as 

Tl-lTiar'ch!  def 

Tgii-gil'i-us 

Tlia-le't?8 

Tlie-6'r|8 

Thras-y-bu'luia 

TMiiar'e-ta,  or  -te 

'i'9n-|,l'ius 

Thsiir? 

Tlie-o'rj-us 

Thras-y-diB'ua 

Tl-iiia'?!  8n  1 

T9-pa'z99 

Tlia-lj  ar'clius 

Tlie-o-ti'iiius 

Thr?i-8yl'9  clius 

Tim-9  suh'e-us 

T9-pa'zus 

Thi'li-us* 

The-5x'e-ii9 

Tlir?  syiii'9"cliua 

Tl-ina':ji-us  1 

T9-pi'ris,  or  -rua,  S. 

Tlial'pi-U8 

The  9X-e'll|-9 

Tliras  y-ine'9ef 

Tl-iiia'vus 

Top'!  rIs,  Jtf.'  fV- 

Tliaiii'u-d? 

Tlie-9X-e'lii-ua 

Thras  y-iiie'lya 

Tiiii'e-as 

T9-ra'ni-us 

Tliam'y-ras 

The-ox'e-nua 

Tliras-y-iiie'iiva 

TMne'?i-as  1 

To  rc-a'ta; 

Tliam'y-ri3 

Theram'e-nef 

Thre'ce 

Tl  iiie'^i-us  1 

T6r'e  ts 

Tliaiii'y-rii8 

Tlie-rap'tiae 

Tlire-i"c!-ua  1 

Tl-inoch'^-ref 

Tor'i-iii 

Tliaii'?-t6s 

Tli6r-fi-|>9ii  -tig'9-nus 

Tlire-is'ssi 

Tl-iiioch'a-rl8 

T9-r6'ne 

Tli4p's5i-cus 

The-ra'^j  a  1 

Thro'nj-um 

TTiii-o"cle'si 

T9r-qua'ta 

Tli^r-gd'li? 

Ther'i  cle? 

Thro'iii-us 

Tiiii'9-cle? 

Tgr-qua'tua 

Tliar  |ib'u-lus 

The-rid'a-maa 

Thu-cyd'i-de? 

Tiiii-9-cli'd?8 

T9-ry'iie 

Tlij-rlfi-def 

The-rTiii'9-chu8 

Thu-de'inus 

TJ-lii6c'rsi-te^ 

Tox  si-rid'j-? 

Tlia'^i-us  1,  or 

Ther'j-iius* 

Tliii-gen'j-de? 
Tlia'le 

Tl  nio'cre-on 

Tox'eus  6 

Tliri'^i-us  1 . 

The-rip'pj-daa 

Tiin-9-de'iiiu8 

Tgx-ic'r^-tS 

Tlilii'iiisi-ci 

The-rl'tjis 

Thu'ri? 

Tim  o-la'us ' 

Tox'i-li 

Thaii-ma'ci-?  1 

Ther'mie 

Tliu'ri-iB 

TMii5'le-6ii 

Tox'i-lQs 

Tliaii-iiian'ti-as  1 

Ther-ina'i-cus 

Thu'ri  I,  or  Thu'rj-um 

Tl-iiio'lus 

Tri'be-a 

Tllau'nias 

Tlier-inan'tj-?  1 

Tliu-rl'niia 

Tl-ni6iii'3-chus 

Tra-cha'li  6 

TliSiii  ina'?i-us  1 

Ther-iiio'dgn 

Tliu'ri-us 

Tl-1116'iiax" 

Trae1i'ai-lu3 

Tliau-inas-t9-ri't§5 

Ther-m8p'y-liB 

Thus'ci-fi  1 

TT  mSii'i-def 

Tra'cligs 

Tllii-iE-t5'tu3 

Tiic-iod'?-iiia8 

Thy'a  dGij 

Tl  iiiopli'j-iief 

Tr.vche'jt 

Tlie-a*'e-n'e? 
Thea^^d^,  Pij.  W.0.V 

Tlie-roiii'e-d8n 

Thya'iiii-fi,  S. 

Tl-iiios'tlie-nef 

Tra'cliill 

)  Ther-9-iiI'c5 

Thy-fi-nii'ji,  C. 

Tl  iiio'tlie-us 

Tr9-^hiii'j-9 

Tll5'?-gef,  ^.  »'.(t.V 

.)Tlier-8Tl'9  chua 

Thy'a-iiils 

Ti-iiiox'e-nu8 

Tracli-9-ni'tia 

The-a'no 

Tlier-sl'tef" 

Tliy'a-mua 

Tin'lia  ' 

TraPte 

The-a'iium 

The  ra'chus 

Tliy-9-tI'r? 

Tlii'i  9 

Trj-goe'di-ai 

Tlie-ar'i-das 

Thes-hfte? 

Thy-u'ne 

Tipli  y-S3,  Pt". 

Tr?-gu'ri-uin 

Thd'biB 

Thes'ce-lua 

Tliy-es'te? 

Tl-re'iji-as  1 

Traj-a  Ii8p'9-ll8 

ThSbcf 

These'? 

Tlly-es-te'iia 

T.r-j-ba'se:j 

Trfi-ja'iius 

ThSb'3-T3 

The-se'js 

Thy-es-tl'j-dsa 

Tir-I  ba'zua 

Tra'jan 

Tlie-ba'iius 

The-sj'um 

Thy'i'a 

Tir-i-da'te^ 

Tral'IS^ 

TliS'be,  or  The'b? 

The'seu's  (n.)  6 

Tliy'ia-des 

Tl-ryii'thjai 

Tral-lj-a'nus 

Tlid'cl? 

Tlie-Sd'us  (0.) 

Thy'isis 

Tl-sie'uiii,  or  -\)B 

Trani-be'lus 

Tbe2-a-nu'3j 

Tlie-si'diE 

Thy'le 

Tl-sag'9-ras 

Tra'iijo,  or  -ua 

Tlid'i  Ji3 

The-8i'de3 
Tlies-iiidpli'9-r9 

Thyiii-brtE'ua 

Tl  saiii'enef 

Traiis-al-pl'nus 

Tlid'ias3 

Thyin  bri-9  ' 

Tl-saiii'e-iius 

Traiis-pa-da'ii°u8 

Thel  Ei-i'rfi 

Tlies-mg  pho'rj-si 

Thyiii'brj-um 

Ti"?l-as'l 

Trans  tib-erl'nj 

Thel  e-ph-is'sj 

Thes-moph'o-r8s 

Tliyni'bri-us 
Thjiii'e-ie 

Tl-sic'r?-tes 
TT  §i-e'iiiis  1 

Trans-tib-e-ri'iiua 

Tligl-e-si'nsi 

Tlies-inoth'e-tiE 

Tra-pe'z? 

1'liel-esl'nus 

Thespii'j,  or  -pi'{i 

Thy-iiie'ngi 

Tl-sipirone 

Tra-pe'z9ii 

Thel'ine 

Tlies-pT'si-diB 

Thy  iii6cli'?-raf 

TT-siph'9-nus 

Tra-pe'zua 

Tliel-pu'sJi 

Thea-pl'^-def 

Thylii'9*cle:j 

TTs'9-bTs 

Tra-plib'fi 

Thelx-iii'9-e 

Thes'pi-te 

Tliy-nuB'teS 

Tis-saiii'e-iiua 

Tras-!-iiie'iiu8 

Thelx  r9n 

Thgs'p!  ua 

Thyii'j? 

Tis-s?  pher'iief 

Traii'^i-us  1 

Tlielx-I'9-P5 

Thes'pri-6 

Thyii'i-5a 

Ti-tie'9 

Tre-ba'ti-us  | 

Tlieiii'enus 

Thes-pro'tl 

Thy-o'ne 

Tl't^n,  or  Ti-ta'nus 

Tre-belii-a'nii':. 

Tlie-mj'iji-8n  1 

Thespro'ti-9  1 

Thy  o'lieua  6 

Tit'fi-ii?,  or  -Ii5 

Tre  bel-lj-e'ni/s 

TliSm-is  cy'rj 

Tlies-pr5't(S 

Thy  6'te? 

Tl  ta'nef 

Tre  hel'lj-us 

Tliem'i-son 

Thcs  pro'tua 

Tliy-rie'ua 

'n'tanf 

'J  re'bi-a 

Thein-j-s5'nj-uin 

Thes-sa'li-ai 

Thy're 

Tit  fi-iie'us 

TrO'bj-us 

Tli6m-is  tl'fi-de^ 

Thes-sa'h-8ii 

Thyr'c-9 

Tl-ta'ni-9 

Tre-t)6'nj-a 

Tlie-iiiTs'ti-us 

Thes  S3  !j.o'tJ3 

Thy  re  a'tae 

Ti-taii'i-d6ij 

Tre-bo-ni-a'nijs 

The-iiiTs'to-cle? 

Thls's^-lla 

Tliyr-e-a'ljS 

Tt-ta'iii-as 

Tre-bo'nj  us 

Tlienii-st6*'e-ne5 

Tiles -sjlo-iil'cj 

Tliyr'?-um 
ThJ^r'ides 

Ti-ta'nus,  g^iaiit. 

Treb'u-I? 

Tlie-9-cle'^ 

Thes'-s?  lus 

Tit'ai  lius,  river. 

Tre-nierij-ua 

Tli«'9.cld3 

Thes'ta-lus 

Thjr'i-Bii 

Tit-a-re'iji  us  1 

Trim'u-lQa 

Thd'o-clus 

Thes'te 

Thyr'i  us 

Tit-a  res'S9S 

Tre^'V|-ri 

Th5-9-clyni'e-nu3 

Tli6s'ti-a 

Tliyr-sa*'e  tae 

Titfi  re'sus 

Tr6v'|-rl 

Tlie-oc'lv  tus 

Thes-ti'a  dm,  and 

Thyr-sa*'e-t6a 

Tl  te'niis" 

Tri  a'rj-9 

Tlie-oc'ri-iie^ 

Thes-tl'fi-des 
Thes''ti-5s 

Tl-a'ra 

Tlih-e-iiid'i-j 

TrT-a'rj-ua 

The-oc'ri-tus 

Ti'a  sa,  fV. 

Tl-tho'iiis 

Tri-bo-nj-a'nus 

Tlie-od'fi-inas,  or 

Tlies  ti-dl'um 

Tl-a's?,  M. 

Ti-tho'ni.is 

Trib'o-cl 

Thl-o(i'9-rna3 

Thes'ti-us 

TTb-a-re'ni 

Tltlio're-s 

Tri-bij'nl 

Th5-9  da'mua 

Thes  tSr'i-def 

Tl-be'ri-58 

Ti-thraus'tef 

Tri-bu'nus 

Tlie'o-das 

Thes'tv-lTs 

Tib  e-rln'j-def 

Tl  thro'nj-uin 

Tric-s-ra'nj,  or  -nuin 

Tlie-od'a-tus 

Thes'ty-I8s 

Tib-e-ri'iius 

Ti"ti-9  1 

Trl-cas'se^ 

The  o-dec'tef 

Thes'ty-lus 

Tih'e  ris 

Tl-ti-a'n?  1 

Tric-?sti'ni 

The-oil-e-rl'cus 

Theu-do'^i  ua  1 

Tl-be'r|-u3 

Ti-ti-a'iius  I 

Tr.c'cK  (trWsl) 
Tric-cj-a'nu8  1 

The-od'o-cus 

TheQ'd9  tus 

Tl-lie'rus 

Ti"i|-es  i 

ThG-9-d6'nis  Vll'l? 

Tlieu-rSp'j-de? 

Tl-be'sis 

TT"ti-i  I 

Tricli'inas 

The-o-do'ra 

Theu-si-iiiar'cli5 

Tib-i-se'nua 

Tl-tiii'i-us 

Tri'cho'nis 

Tlie-od-9-r.j'tu8 

Theu-ta'te? 

Tl'bns 

Ti"ti-us  1 

Tri-cho'ni-um 

Tlic-5d'Q-rH 

TheQ't|8,  or  Teu'thjs 

Tib'u  I? 

Tit-tile'um 

Tri^-ip  tt'iius 

Tlio-od-9-rI'cu9 

ThI'a 

Tib-iir-tl'nus 

Ti-tu'ri  us 

Tri  cla'rj  91 

The-Sd'Q-rlc 

ThI-9l-le'Isi 

Tt-bur't|-fi^  1 

Tit'y-rus 

Tric-9-l6'ni 

Tlie-9-dor'i-d58 

Thl-8d'a-iiiaa 

Tl'cliia 

Tit'y-oa 

Tri-c6r'y-thu8 

The-6d-9-ri'tu8 

Thir'inj-d? 

Ticli'i-ua 

Til'y-us 

Tri-cra'n? 

The-8d-o-r9-me'd5? 

Thts'be 

Tl*cho'iii-us 

Tle-pol'e-itius 

Tri-cre'nsi 

Tlie-9-d6'n.i8 

Thi"?i-58  1 

Tl^'j-da 

Tnia'ros  5 

Trid  en-tl'nl 

Tlil'g-dSre 

Tlns'o-a      ■ 

Ti-cl'niiin 

Tiiia'rus  5 

Tri-e're^,  or  -rl9 

Tlie-o-dS'si-al 

Tho-Sc'tSf 

Tj-cl'ni.is,  river. 

Tiiio'liis  5 

Trl-eter'!  c? 

The  9-d6  si-8p'9-li8  1 

Th6-?n-te'? 

Tic'i-iius,  man. 

Tdcir?i-rr 

Trif  9-li'nus 

The-o-do'si-us  1 

Tli9-an'ti-a8  1 

Tid'i  u3 

ToTs'g  bis  4 

Trl-*ein'i  nj 

Theod'o-ta,  or  -t§ 

Th9-an'ti-uin  1 

Tl-fa'tat 

T9-ga'tsi 

Tri-^em'i-iius 

Tlie-o-do'tion  2 

Th6iii'y-rl8 

Tlg'a-sYs 

T9-g6'ii!  us 

Tri-go'num 

Th?-6d'9-tu3 

Th9-ni't6f 

Tl^-el-ll'iiua 

Tol-en-ti'nym 

Tri-go'nvs 
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Trl-na'cri-9 

Tr.irr»-criB 

Trl-ni'cri-us 

Trl-ni'si.18 

Trlri'^inela 

TriM-(?-ini'9 

Trl-Oc'R-lj 

Trt'9-cU 

Tri'g-das 

TrT-8'n5? 

Trt'v-pis 

Tri-9-|>5'i-us  3 

Trl-<?-|)C'is 

Trl-8'pi-um 

Tn  phjl'i? 

Tri-pliy'ljs 

Tri-phy'lus 

TrT|)'9-(lI* 

Tri|)'9-lTs 

Tri|>-I8l'e-mus 

Tr  (|'iii.!-tr9 

Tris-me-J  a'Uia 

Trl-tif'^ 

Trite'?,  or  -tl'a 

Trl"ti-si  1,  or  Trt'tj-J 

'J'ri"tj  um  1 

TrIt-9-^e-nl'9 

Tri-ta'nSf 

Tri  to'nis 

Tri-t8nii3 

Tri-um-'pi-ll'nT 

Tri-uin  vj  rl 

Triv'i-si 

Triv'i-a;  An'tryra 

rnv'i-iH  Lu'cys 

Trj-vi'ciim 

rr8'?-d;f 

Trocli'9-ri 

rrooir9-Ts 

rraB"-7,5'ne 

rr9-4iri-5in 

rr8|'i  Ilia 

rros-lsd  y-tK 

rr9!!-l6d'y-tef 

Fro'i  lis 

Trd  i  las 

rr9-ju  ^i-me 

Trriri)  eii-tl  n^ 

TrdpirVlus 

frnpli'l-Mius 

rr9  plio'nj-us 

rrfis'su-It" 

rr6s'si.i-lum 

Trfts'su-lus 

I'rot'i-ium 

TriJ-en  ti'ni.im 

TrvS-9-d.Tm'9-n5§  4 

Trypli'e-rus 

Trjpli-j.9-d6'nis 

Trypli-9-nI'nys 

Try-plio's? 

Tu'be  r8 

Tu-bi-lus'trj-^ 

Tu'iy-lus 

Tuc'c:-?  1 

Tuc-ci-to'r? 

Tic'cj-ua  1 

TQ'ci  9  1 

T.i-der'ti-9  1 

Tu-dita'nu9 

Tj'dri 

Tii-er'9-b:8 

TQ'S'-nl 

Tu  gii-rl'nu8 

Tii-lln'*! 

Tarii-ai 

Tul-li-a'num 

Till  II'9-l9i" 

T&rii-Ss 

Tu-ne't? 

Ty-r5'ni-as 

Tyr-ba  li  6 

Tur-de-tii'nl 

Tiir'd'i-ll 

I'M-rS'sjs 

Turi  a 

Tfi  ri-5'R6 

Tti-rlb'i-us 

TQ'ri-cruii 

Tu'rj-us 

Tu'ro-nCf 

Tu  r9-nl,  in  Gaul. 

Tn-rrt'nl,  in  Oermany, 

TMr-pll'i-9 

Ti.ir-p  l-i-a'nu3 

Tur-pTl'i-us  ' 

Tiir  pi  3 

T'.ir-ra'nj-us 


Tyr-rT'ni.is 

Tu-rul'lj-ua 

Tii»-ca'iii-5> 

TiSs'cI 

Tas'ci-9  1 

Tua-cvi-la'nym 

Tus'cg-IQin 

Tu-ta'nys 

Ty-IS'l? 

TQ-te-II'n? 

Tu'tii?-? 

Tu'tj-?  I 

Tu-tj-ca'ni.ia 

Tu'tj-cBm 

TQ-tj  li'n? 

Tii-tili  Qa 

Ty'9-113 

Ty-9-ii5'j-us  3 

Ty-9-n!E'i.ia 

Ty'9-nuus  6 

Ty-sL-iiI'tjs 

Ty'brjs 

Ty'clie 

Tych'i-cua 

Tych'j-us 

Ty-cli8'ni-ii8 

Ty'de 

Ty'deus  6 

Ty-di'def 

Ty-e  11  is 

Ty-lan'^j-I 

Tyin-brc'niis 

Ty-ino  I1.18  ' 

Tyiri-pa'nj-j 

Tyin-pliie'I 

Tyn-d.i'r9-88 

Tyn-da'r^-us 

Tyn-diT'l-diE 

Tyn-dar'i-def 

T?a'dsi-rT8 

Tyn'd?-rus 

Tyn'r.i-cllus 

Tj-pa'ne-;e 

Ty-plu'911 

Ty-pli6'eus  6  * 

Ty-pll8'i-us,  or 

ry-pli3'?-as  (a.) 
Ty  pao  nis 
Tyr-a-ci'nse 
Ty-ra^'e-tsB 
Ty  r-ah-^T'tte,  or 

Ty-ran'ge-t£B 
Tj-ran'.ii-6n 

Tyr-i  dd'tes 

T^ri-i 

Ty-ri'9-tes,  fT. 

Tyr'i-us 

Ty  rojr'ly-pliua 

Tyr-rh5'nl 

Tyr-rh3ni -3 

Tyr-rh";'num 

Tyr-rhe'niis 

Tyr'rheus'6 

Tyr-rlii'da? 

Tyr-rliT^'e-niE 

Tyr-sS'tai " 

Tyr  tcB'ua 

Ty"8i  as  1 

Tzac'9nGs  5 

Tz«t'z5!j  5 


U. 


C'bj-I 

V-cal'e-gSn 

U'cu  bis 

Vl-rl'cua 

m'ric 

fT-fen-lI'n? 

O-lix'e^ 

rilx'euse 

t)l  pi-a'nys 

tl'pi-i^n 

■fjl'pi-aa 

f"lu-hric 

fl-lja'se^ 

Vni-bre'ni.18 

tJni'brj-a 

Vm-bri"cj-as  1 

Vin-mTd'j-uB 

tln'clnc 

■On-fle-cCm'vj-ri 

Ciij-cus 

tlnx'i  a  1 

rp-s»'liiin 

U-ra'csi 


O-ra'pia 

O-ra'nj -5,  or  -8 

O-ri'iij-i,  or  O'rj-1 

fj-ra'ni-ua 

O'rn-nQa 

y.'r-b>  tiya 

ur'lii-c* 

VrbIc'y-9 

ur'bi-caa 

Vr-blft'(?-n5» 

Vr-briiyin 

P-re'yin 

tJr'jp'-nam 

f)r-i:y-lu'ni-9 

P'ri-9 

r-rl'9n 

P-rl'te:} 

Vr-sld'i-uB 

Vr-ai'nya 

ilr'sy-lua 

V»  ca'nji 

tjs'ce-nam 

fT-sip'c-tC^ 

0-sTp'i-l 

I.'s  Il'c? 

P'ti  c? 

tJ.x'a-mfi 

tJx-?l-l9-du'nuin 

tJx'i-I  1 

I.'x-l8'9m? 

O-zftj 


V. 


V^c-cie'T 

Va-cu'nj 

V?  dav'?-r8 

Vad-i-ni8'nia  La'ci^S 

Va^-e  dr.Vsj 

Va-^CI'li-us 

Va-^3'nl 

Vfi-^5ii'ril 

V?i5'Kiis 

Vi'hj-lis 

Va-l'rys 

Val-?-iMl'ni8 

Vj-len'ti-?  1 

Val  en-tTn-i-a'nys 

ydl-en-ttn'i-qjt 

Val-en-tl'iiys 

V9-le'rj-3 

Va-le-rj-a'nu8 

yq-li' ri-<j.n 

Vfi-le'ri-u8 

Val'e-rua 

Val'^i-aa 

Vail-la't? 

Val-la'fiim 

V^l-16b'a-nsi 

Van'df.-ll 

Van-da'li-I 

Vaii-jli'o-nS^ 

Van'ni-ua 

Va-ra'nG^ 

Var-dii-'I 

Va-re'nys 

Var-ffiiii-te'j-as  3 

Va'ri-a 

Var'i-<-us 

V?-rTn'i  aa 

V?  rl'iil 

Va'r  -as 

Vsi-sa'tiB 

V?-sa'tS? 

Vas'C9-n5^ 

Va8-c6n'i-ca8 

Va'tj-9  1 

Vat-i-ca  nys 

Va-fj-e'liys  1 

Vsi-t.n'iaa 

V9-tre'ny8 

Ve-clil're^ 

Vec-tld'i-jls 

VSc'ti-as  1 

Vec-t6'ne^ 

Vo-dl'iis,  Pluto. 

vc'di  as  rsrij-a 

Ve-Se'ti-a»  1 
Vc'i?3 
Ve  j-a'ni-aa 
VC-i-a'ny8  3 
VC-i-5ii'te?  3 
Ve-i-€ii't8  3 
Ve'i  13 
Vsy<)-v'a 
V?-la'bniin 
V?-la'nj-B8 


Vp-llii'iil 
Vfil'?-d? 

V(?-lu'j-9  3 
V6'l,-9 

v«l'i  C9 

V?-ll'n9 
V^-ll'nyin 
V?-iriiy» 
V8-lj-9-ca8'8l 
V«l-i-t«r'n» 
Vei-i-t<jr'iiy8 
Vei'j  169 

Vei'j-tr»,  or  Vf-ll'tne 
Ve'liaa 
V8l'l9-vl 
Vil'le-d? 
Vvl-li'i-aa  3 
V?-ni'fryiii 
V^-nati'tj-Qs  1 
Vfin'?-die 
VSn'f-dl 

Vp-iiSd'j-cOs  Sl'nus 
V6ii'9-li 
Vp-n«'ri-j 
Ven'f-ti 
Vg-iiC'tj-?  1 
yin'ice 
Vuii'f-taa 
Ve-nil'i? 

V8rrn9-n53,  Jl.  F.  K. 
Py.  S. 

Vf  niio'ne?,  C.  L.  M. 
V?n-n6'ni  aa 
Ven-tld'i-aa 
V«d  y-IC'i  U8  3 
VSn'y-ias 
Vf-iiu'^i-?  \,or 

Ve-nQ'^j-ain  1 
Ve-pl'cu9 

V6r'?-pfi,  A.  Fr.  K. 
If.  (t.  V.) 

V?-ra'grl,  ir.  (i.  V.) 
Ve-ra'nj-si 
Ve-ri'ni  us 
Ver-9n-nl'9-ia8 
Ve-ran'iii-us 
Ver-ba'nys  I<a'c.i8 
Ver-bl6'c-nas 
Ver-cel'lie 
Ver-rin-ggt'9  rlx 
Ve-iiJ'nsi 
Ve-re'tym 
V«'ri-?i 
Ver-ftCl'Iua 
Ver-Sll'i-V 
Ver-Sll'j-ie 
V^r-|  I'i-Bs 
V^r  eiii'j-iis 
V6r'gi-Bm 
Ver-e8b'r?-t5a 
Ve-rl'n? 
Veritas 
V8r-9-d6c'ti-u8  1 
Ver  9-niSn'dy-I 
V?-r8'n{i 
Vc-r6'n«9 
Verp-ni'c? 
Vgr-r?-fti'nuin 
V«r'ri? 
V8i'rj-tB8 
V«r'rj-2s  FlSc'cya 
V?r-ril'g8 
VSr'tj-das 
Ver'tj-c8 
Ve'r-tj-cbr'dj-^ 
V8r'y-;iB 
V6r-y-la'mi-Bm 
V8r-y-la'ny8 

Vfa'bj-as,  or 
Vf-sa'bj-as 
VJs'cj-?  1 
VSs-cj-a'nym  1 
V88-cy-li'ri-a« 
VSs'e-  rls 
Ve-Be'vj-aa,  and 

V?-8f'VM8 

Vc-son'ti-8  1 

V?s-pa-^i-a'ny8  1 

Vrs-pO'fi-qn 

V5«-|)e-lll'g8 

Vea-ta'le^ 

Ve«-fa'li-9 

Vfs-ta'lis 

Ves-tT'ri-as  1 

V9(>-tTl'i  5t 

V?«-tl'iiI 

V^a-tl'nys 


V^c-ia'rj  &a 
Vv'»-tri"cj-IU  1 
V8ii'y-lu« 

Vf-Bu'Vj-Oi 

Vp-ira'nj-fi 
V£(-li-8'iiya 
V8l'lj-a« 
V?t-l6'iiC9 
V8t  y  l&'nj-» 
V?  tj'ri  9 

vp  ia'rja« 

Vet  yMtll'ly 
Vl'Ki-tiao,  or 

Vl'Mraa,  A.  M. 

Vl-i'dryg,  TroUope, 
Vl-a'li« 
Vl'h8n'ni-aa 
Vl-bld'i-9 
Vt-bld'j-as 

Vll>-i-e'llll8 

Vib-i-S'nC? 

Vll>'i-U8 

Vlb-y  la'nys 
Vib-ii-le'nua 
Vl-hai'lj-a'a 
Vl-cap'9-tt»,  or 

Vl'fsi  Ps't* 
Vl-cSI'M-Ba 
Vl-c8n'ti-»  1 
Vi-ce'tj-»  1 
Vic-to'rj-? 
Vlr-to-ri'n? 
Vlc-19-rI'nya 
Vic-ta'ri  Ba 
Vic-tum'vj-as 

V.l'li-, 
VTlMi-Bs 

Vlm-i-na'ri-Om  1 
VTin-i-nS'lja 
VI  na'll-9 
Vjn-c8n'tl-08  I 
Vln'ci-ua  I 
Vin-da'!i-u8 
Vindel'i  cl 
Vm-dc-IT'ci-a  I 
Vin-de-nii-a't9r 
Vin-dem'i-tar 
Vm-dl-cia'iii.ia  1 
Vin-dl''cj-a3  1 
Vln'di-ll 

Vin-dp-be'n?,  jj.  M.  S. 
Sch. 
Vin-d«b'o-n?,  F.  Py. 
Vi-nT-cj-u'niia  1 
Vi-nI"ci-B8l 
Vi-nld'j-as 
Vln'j-Ba 
VTn'ni-us 

Vip-8a'lli-si 

Vip-sa'lij-iSa 

Vi-ra'g8 

Vu'bj-ua  , 

Vir-dC'ma-ras 

Vir-^irj  .T 

Vjr-tll'j-us 

Virfiil 

Vjr-frn'i-? 

Vir-pn'i-Bs 

Vir-j-a'tliys 

Vir-j-da'iji-aa  1 

V.r-i-d6m'i-ru9 

Vl-rtd'9-vl'x 

Vlr-i-pli'c? 

VTr-9-du'nyin 

Vlr'ri-Bs 

Vl-ru'nym 

Vlacpl  ll'nya 

Vl-aerij-Bs 

VTa'tu-l? 

Vl-8iSr'<^i8 

Vl-ta-li-a'nii8 

Vl-t6l'Ji-9 

Vl-t«l-li  a'nyB 

Vlt8l  li-Ba 

Vl"ti  9  1 

Vl-tTs'a-tar 

V  l-9-du'ruin 

Vlt'ri-cBs 

Vi-trd'vi-aa 

Vlt'u-I? 

Vit'ylus 

V.v-i  a'nya 

V9-c6'ni-«i 

V9-cS'ni-ua 

V9-c8n'ti  9  1 

V9  cBn'tj-I  1 


V«r'ii.|» 

V6«'V-«0a 

ViTi^  t^iii'i-aa 

V6l-9iie'r|  Ba 
Vv  'i  n, 
V6i-»  icr'rf 
VSI'rr,  or  V8|'|k 
Vvl-ra'tj  u«  1 
Vfil'v-iaa 
V9  l8#'^-a8a 
V9-IO^V-aQa,  C.  L.  M. 
Sek.    W. 
VSI-9-/(e'8y(,  K. 
V9l-aln'il 
V9l-Hln'i-fiin 

V9i-tiiri-» 

V9l-tiir'cj-a»  i 

V9-ia'bi  la 

V9  Ifini'iia-  Fa'nyin 

V9-luiii'iii'f 

V9'luiii'iii'aa 

V9  la'pi'9 

V6l-y-»t-'iiy» 

V9-lu-?i-a'nua  1 

V9-lu';i-&8  i 

V6ry-«BB 

V8I  v-tl'ti? 

Vo-iiia'nua 

V9-Tift'iif^ 

V9-ri'nua 

V68'e-gQ8 

V6-tj-e'ny8  1 

Vul  C9-na'lj-9 

VyI-ra'nl 

Viil-ci'iij-aa 

Vul-ca'liya 

y'&l'cqn 

Vi.il-ca'tj-rs  1 

Vyl-te'nj-ba 

Vul-fclv's-gj 

Vyl-tC'i-us  3 

Vul-tn-rCi-BsS 

Vul-tu'ri-B» 

Vyl-tUr'cj-Bs  1 


z. 


X. 


Xiin'thj-9 

Xhn'tlii  fts 

Xan'tlii-c? 

Xnn'llii-rle^ 

X>in-tli1p'p^ 

Xaii-tlio-pu'lya 

Xati'ti-rlC-^ 

Xan-tlp'|>e 

Xe-nSpV-Aa 

Xen'»-rf^ 

Xun'f  tus 

Xu'iie-r.B 

X^-ni's-dS^ 

Xu'iij-a8 

XG'nj-Ba 

X8n-9-cle'j 

Xcn'9-f  l&f 

X<:n-9-clrd89 

Xc-n6c'rsi-tej 

X?-n8c'ri-t3 

XeiiBc'ri-tas 

Xuii-9da'iny8 

Xeli-n-d'-'inya 

Xe-li8d'i-c8 

X^-nirdV  cliQa 

X;-n-o-d6'r  8 

Xen-9-d5'tc9 

Xcn6d'9-ia8 

Xo-n(p'tsi8 

Xun-9-inc-'d89 

Xc-nSpira-nrj 

Xp-nSpli'l-IBa 

X8ii'9'pli6n 

X8n-ri.p|i9n-tT'y8 

X8n-9-pj-tliC''«i,  or 

XC-n-v-pi-ilil'^ 
Xt!r-9-lyb'j-j 
Xcrx-C-'n? 
Xcrx'e? 
Xcux'e^ 
Xl-tnc'ne 
Xl-phe'np 
Xipli  i-ll'nya 
Xj'clius 
X;n''i  '» 
Xyn'i-fta 
X,  n-<»'cj-»  1 
XTp'c-tS 

X?8'ti-4-I 

Xfa'ti-lla 


Zlb'^iaa 

Zab-dj-ce'Df 

/■b'u  l&a,  or  Zil>'9-ID* 

Z*  clii'ri^a 

'/Mt't  rQa 

/.«  gA'rya 

'M  rnr'ya 

Za'fTp&a  6 

Zal't  t«a 

Zf  le'cys 

Z»  Wl'cy.i 

SU'tn^-ia 

Zan'cl^ 

Zar'^  t* 

/&  rj-a'drCf 

Za-ri  aa'pCf 

Ziir  ni»  n^-jbc'gfa 

Za'teif 

Za'llief 

ZAii  £'r8f,  or 

Z»-ve'ce^ 
Z^)I'n« 
Z?-l«'» 
Z£'I88 
Z?-ll', 
Zt-lA'tya 
'i^  \h\'y  pi 
Z?  i,«bi  » 
Z?  re'bjl 
Z^-nd'bt-Ba 
Z«n'9-cl;j 
Z«n  9  rli'dej 
Z8i»-9-do'rui« 
Z8n-9-4l6'li  f,  or  JBm  1 
Z^-r.ad'9  |Q« 
Z<>-n6ph'9-nrf 
Z8n  9-po  8l'd9n 
Ze-nAth'P'inla 
Ztpb'y-riB 
ZCpli-y-n'liB 
Zp-pliyr'i-um 
Zf-pli'v-rBm 
Zfph'y-raa 
ZC'tC^ 
ZC'thf? 
Zcu-ti-ta'ny 
ZcCg'iiif 
Z<'G«6 
ZcuVjs 

Zcux-i-da'mya 
Zoux'i-das 
Zcuxip'p? 
ZeOx'iii 
Zpux'5 
Zl-f'l? 
ZTr-?b8'nv« 
Zi^i'r? 
Zll  if 
Zim'ary 
Zi-iny'rt 
Zi-Sb'f-rja 
Zl  pliC'n^ 
Zl  p<r'i;j 
Ziii  I'j-rrj 
Z9  dl'.n-faa 
Z^'i  IBs 
Z<r-tc'iini 
Z8n  a-ra«,  jf.  C.  M    % 

ir. 

Z9-lla'r98,  Pf. 
Z.SpliV-rus 
Z9-p)r'i-« 
Z9-p7r'i-«n 
Z'.  p'y-rua 
Z6r-\>-a8'ifr 
Z8r«-iis-tr<'ya  (cj 
Zaa'jniaa 
7^'i-n8 
Z9S'ic-'n-« 
Z9-tbrliiji'tc} 
Zfil'i-'B* 
Z<i-pli8'n^ 
Z)-drf'ur 
Zi  pan'tfi 

Zf«'i-I 

ZycAm'f-l* 

ZJ-fPp'9-lla 

Zj-fn't» 

Z}-in8'ltiva 


*  Tfpko'eus.  —  Thia  word  ia  very  often  incorrectly  written  7\plueus,  and  pronounced  accordingly.    The  GrocK  a  Tp^«x»t. 
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TERMINATIONAL     VOCABULARY. 


PREFACE. 


TjiE  following  Terminational  Vocabulary  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names  is 
In  tv.j>  main  tliat  of  Walker,  but  with  many  corrections  and  considerable  additions. 
ri:ere  is  such  a  want  of  corresjiondence  between  the  contents  of  Walker's  Termi- 
national Vocabulary  and  those  of  his  Initial  Vocabulary,  that  they  seem  to  have 
been  derived  from  ditferent  sources.  Each  embraces  a  large  number  of  words  not  to 
be  found  in  the  other ;  the  Terminational  Vocabulary  containing,  in  particular,  many 
namt78  belonging  to  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages,  which  are  not  included  in  the 
Initial  Vocabulary.  For  example,  of  the  sixteen  words  which  Walker  gives  in  his 
Tern.inational  Vocabulary  under  the  ending  ba,  only  six  are  found  in  his  Initial  Vo- 
cabulary ;  and  an  equal  want  of  correspondence  appears  under  many  other  termi- 
nations. There  are  also,  as  has  already  been  remarked  (p.  1705),  numerous  dis- 
crepancies in  the  accentuation  of  the  words  which  are  common  to  both  ;  and,  strange 
as  it  /nay  seem,  in  not  a  few  instances  the  Terminational  Vocabulary  contradicts 
itselt.  Thus,  under  the  termination  ides,  the  words  Lyncides,  Promethides,  Teleclides, 
Meneclides,  (Eclides,  Androdides,  Euclides  and  Euryclides  are  first  represented  as 
accented  on  the  penultimate,  and,  immediately  after,  are  incorrectly  included  in  the 
list  ot  those  accented  on  the  antepenultimate. 

In  the  present  revision,  these  inconsistencies  have  been  removed.  Walker's 
Terminational  Vocabulary  has  been  compared  throughout  with  the  Initial  Vocabu- 
lary us  now  enlarged  and  corrected,  and,  in  cases  of  discrepancy,  the  accentuation 
has  been  conformed  to  tliat  adopted  in  tlio  latter.  Where  the  true  accent  of  a  word 
is  doubtful,  the  uncertainty  is  indicated  by  a  note  of  interrogation. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  Walker's  Terminational  Vocabulary  contains 
a  large  number  of  words  not  to  be  found  in  his  Initial  Vocabulary.  Most  of  these 
words  have  been  allowed  to  remain;  but,  though  obvious  mistakes  have  been  recti- 
fied, Walker,  in  general,  is  responsible  for  their  orthography  and  pronunciation. 

The  classical  scholar,  as  well  as  the  common  reader,  may  find  it  convenient  to 
have  at  hand  a  synopsis  of  the  more  important  terminations  of  Greek  and  Latin 
proper  names  which  serve  to  determine  tlie  quantity  of  the  {Penultimate.  As  most 
of  these  terminations  are  significant,  their  meaning  has  been  indicated  in  the  lists 
which  are  subjoined,  by  giving  either  the  root,  or  a  derivative  of  the  same  origin. 

The  following  rules  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  accentuation  of  a  large  number  of 
proper  names. 

I.   LONG    PENULTIMATE. 

1.  The  penult  is  long,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names 
of  the  following  terminations :  — 
anor,  anlra  (iyfip,  man),  as  Nica'nor,  Deiani'ra. 
don,  as  Lyca'on. 
bri'ca  or  brVga,  in  names  of  Celtic  origin,  as  Conimbri'ca,  Segobri'ga.     See  p. 

1705,  note  f. 
b^ltis,  bfUe,  or  bnia  0iiv\f\,  counsel),  in  Greek  names,  as  Thrasybu'lus,  Neobu'le. 
clia  or  ella  (itXfw,  to  celebrate),  as  Agathocle'a.    Except  Do'ctea  or  Dia'dea,  a  town. 
cndes,  as  Eucli'defi. 

clltus  or  deius  (irAtirrfi,  famous),  as  Heracli'tus,  Polycle'tus. 
cijdes  («6(!os,  glory),  as  Pherecy'des. 

dates  (Zend  data,  given),  in  many  Persian  names,  as  Mithrida'tes. 
damla  (r^a/idr.i,  to  subdue),  as  Laodami'a. 
d&mus  (Doric  iainti  for  6nnos,  people),  as  Archida'mus.    Except  Lyg'damus,  and 

Hippod'amus,  from  "tvirog,  horse,  and  iaftkf,  to  tame. 
dSmus  (^r)(40f,  people),  as  Aristodo'mus. 
dDrus,  dOra  (rffop-M',  gift),  as  Diodo'rus,  Pando'ra. 
danum  (comp.  Gael,  dan,  a  hill,  fortress;  W.  din,  dinas,  city;  Sax.  tun,  enclosure, 

TOWN),  as  Lugdu'num. 
dUrum  (Ir.  and  Gael,  dar,  W.  dwr,  Arm.  dour,  water),  as  Salodu'rum,  Soleure. 
eis,  as  ^ne'is.     In  JVerets  the  penult  is  sometimes  short. 
enor  {'ivfip,  man  ;  comp.  -anor),  as  Ante'nor. 

frlius  oxfrldus  (Old  Ger./ridii,  peace),  as  Alfre'dus,  Godefri'dus. 
genla()iviif,  birth,  race),  as  Iphigeni'a. 
inum,  as  Tauri'num. 
ISus  (\a6s,  people),  as  Agesila'us.    Except  Ag'laus,  TtU'aus. 


mldes,  media,  (//ijJoj,  counsel),  as  Archime'des,  Iphimedi'a. 

mStus  ^fifjXoi/,  sheep  ;  also  apple),  as  Eume'lus. 

nlsus  {vijaus,  island),  as  Chersone'sus. 

ulcus,  nice,  or  vlca,  when  derived  from  vixtj,  victory,  as  Andronl'cus,  Stratoni'ce, 

Thessaloni'ca.    This  rule  does  not  apply  to  adjectives  in  nicus,  in  which  the  n 

does  not  belong  to  the  termination. 
odes  (except  -pudes),  as  Hero'des. 
5tes  (except  -poles),  as  Boo'tes. 
Otis,  as  Mwo'tis.    Except  Cas'sotis. 

rlcus  (Old  Ger.  rlchi,  rich,  powerful),  as  Alari'cus,  Henri'cus.    Except  in  adjectives, 
tlmus  (riyii),  honor),  as  Dioti'mus.     Except  J^yc'timus, 
unus,  uua,  unum,  Uni,  as  Neptu'nus,  Vacii'na. 
firiis,  as  Arctu'rus,  Epicu'rus.     Except  Aiuo'urus. 
Gsa,  as  Medu'sa.     Except  El'usa. 
vlcus  (Old  Ger.  wtg,  battle ;  comp.  Eng.  to  vie),  in  names  of  Teutonic  origin,  as 

Ludovi'cus. 
zanes  or  barzanes,  in  Persian  names,  as  Ariobarza'nes. 

2.  Words  derived  from  names  of  places  or  persons,  and  ending  in  nits  (with  its 
variations  for  gender  and  number),  and  tes  or  ta  (with  its  plural  tee  and  feminine  tis), 
are  accented  on  the  penult;  as  Roma'nus,  Flacia'nus,  Damasce'nus,  AletandrVnus; 
and  so  Huma'na,  Roma'ni,  Roma'num,  Sec. ; —  Spartia'tes,  a  Spartan,  plural  Spartia'- 
t(B,  .^gine'tes  or  -ta,  Abderi' tes  or  -ta,  Ileradeo' tes ; —  Spartia'tis,  Sybari'tis,  PhtlUo'tis. 

To  this  rule  may  be  added  derivative  names  of  countries  in  ane,  ene,  and  ine  ;  as 
Bactria'ne  or  -na,  Palmyre'ne,  Acrabatti'ne. 

3.  The  penult  is  also  long  in  plurals  in  ates  from  Latin  gentile  nouns  in  as ;  as 
Capena'tcs,  from  Capenas,  an  inhabitant  of  Capena. 

4.  Adjectives  in  ins  (ciui),  derived  from  names  of  persons  or  places,  are  almost 
always  accented  on  the  penult ;  as  Epicure'us,  Epicurean,  from  Epicurus.  So  names 
of  cities,  of  similar  derivation,  in  ea  or  ta,  and  names  of  temples  or  sacred  places  in 
eum,  being  originally  adjectives  ;  as  Ceesare'a,  the  city  of  Caesar,  Antiochi'a,  the  city 
of  Antiochus  ;   These'iim,  the  temple  of  Theseus. 

5.  The  penult  is  also  long  in  patronymics  in  ides  when  derived  from  nouns  in  eus 
(Ei{)  and  cles.     See  more  fully  below,  II.  2. 

6.  Barbarous  names.  Latinized  by  the  addition  of  the  terminations  us,  a,  urn,  are 
generally  accented  on  the  penult ;  as  Ada'mus,  Eliiabe'tha,  Milto'nus. 

But,  according  to  Labbe,  the  termination  arus  is  usually  excepted  from  this  rule, 
and  accented  on  the  antepenult ;  as  Ed'garus. 

II.    SHORT    PENULTIMATE. 

1.  The  penult  is  short,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names 
of  the  following  terminations  :  — 

ades,  as  Milti'ades.     Except  Dema'des,  contracted  from  Demeades- 
cenitm  (oiVertfj,  praised,  praiseworthy),  as  Arist.-en'etus. 
agSras  (iyo/ju,  a  public  assembly),  as  Anaxag'oras. 
alus,  as  Daed'alus.     Except  Pharsa'lus,  Stympha'lus,  Sardanapa'lus. 
anaz  {avti\,  king),  as  Asty'anax. 
briitus  (/V/jordj,  a  mortal),  as  Cleom'brotus. 
chdres  (xn/iis,  favor),  as  Democh'ares. 

chorus,  chSre  (xopdi,  dance,  choir),  as  Stesich'orus,  Terpsich'ore. 
cles  (.Xu„,  to  celebrate),  as  Meg'acles,  Men'ecles,  Per'iclcs,  Soph'ocles,  Bath'ycTes. 
cola,  cSlcE  (colo,  to  cultivate,  to  inhabit),  as  Agric'ola. 
crdtes  (KpaTug,  strength),  as  Hippoc'rates. 

cr'itus  (Kp'trds,  from  Kfiivu),  to  separate,  judge,  choose  ,  as  Democ'ritus. 
damas  {^a^^o),  to  subdue),  as  Alcid'amas.   This  termination  must  not  be  confounded 

with  d&mus. 
dlcus,  dice  {Hkti,  justice),  as  Prod'icus,  Euryd'ice. 
dScus,  dSce  (^tx'iiiai,  to  receive),  as  Laod'ocus,  Cymod'oce. 
dBtus,  dSta  (<5ori5{,  given),  as  Herod'otus,  Theod'ota. 
gSna  (irigno,  root  gen-,  to  produce),  as  Phtebig'ena.     Except  Comag^na. 
gSiies  (yivi)(,  birth,  race),  as  Diog'enes. 
gOnus,  gSne  (y6i/os,  ofispring),  as  Antig'onus,  Antig'one. 
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tyeus  (\6ko(,  wolf?  or  obsol.  Mtri,  light?),  as  Autol'ycus. 

/ytus  (  vvriK,  lutwoil,  froed),  aa  Hipiml'ytux, 

vtachus,  mAche  {'i&\ri,  battle),  as  LyHJiii'ncliug,  Andrnm'ache. 

wij(ns  (supiMJ.sod  to  mean  town),  in  names  of  Celtic  origin,  as  Rototn'agus. 

nidon  (fit()aiv,  ruler,  guardian),  as  Laom'uilon. 

v^Hts  {iitvoi,  spirit,  strength;  Sansc.  manas,  mind),  as  Eu'niones,  Artam'enM. 

nSmiu,  ndme  (fdfi";,  law,  cu/jii;,  pasture),  as  Ku'nomus,  Euryn'cnne. 

nSus,nBe  (vioi,  vc^s,  mind),  as  Antin'ous,  I'hilon'oe. 

SekHa  (s'xu,  to  hold),  as  Auti'ochus.   Including  duchus  {fi>r\/if,  receiving),  as  Xenod'- 

ochus  ;  and  lieliut  (Adxoj,  hand  of  soldiers),  as  Archil'ochus 
onyntii.«  ('jvu/iu,  name),  as  Hieron'ymus. 
piter,  pitor  (irurtjf/,  father),  as  Antip'ater,  Eu'pator. 
pkagus,  plural  phd'/i  (filiytip,  to  eat),  as  Lotoph'agi. 
phdne.i  {Mivm,  to  show,  shine),  as  Aristuph'anen. 
phtlas,  pKila  {ifiiX'ii,  friendly,  loving),  as  Theoph'iltia,  Pam'pliila. 
phon,  as  Xen'ophon. 
pkSrus  (^<i(y(S$,  bearing),  as  iViccph'orus. 
phron  {'Pi)^^,  mind),  as  Al'cipliron. 
pSies  {irddti,  feet),  as  Antip'odes. 


poUmut,  ptoUmus  (irfOf/m^,  war),  a*  Eupol'emua,  Nooptol'emiM.- 

pSlu  (irtfAif,  city),  as  Decap'olis. 

pyliu,pijle  (iruAi),  gate),  as  Ruryp'yius,  Mypsip'ylo. 

ttUntt  {atUviif  strength),  as  Di-nios'theiics. 

MrAtiu,  strata  (.oTi-irif,  army),  as  PliiliM'tratua,  Nicoa'trata. 

tilet  (rcAuf,  end,  revenue),  as  i'raxii'clcs. 

thtna  (Oc^i,  God),  as  Timo'theus. 

(Aon,  as  Mar'athon. 

thuHii,  ihSe  {Ooii,  quick),  as  Alcath'oua,  Ilippoth'oe. 

rlri  (Btri,  men),  as  Trium'viri. 

zlniu,  zlna  ((cfu;,  stranger,  guest),  aa  Ariatoi'enu*,  Polyx'ena. 

9.  The  penult  is  short  in  patronymict  in  idfM,  as  Priam'idu,  from  Priamun.  V.\- 
cept,  however,  those  which  are  formed  by  eontractioMj  to  which  elaaa  belong  all 
derived  from  nouns  ending  in  the  monosyllabic  rtLt  (  in)  and  elu  ;  a.  g.  Alri'irt  (for 
^tretdeii),  from  Atretis  \  Androcli'des,  from  Androtlu.  Except  also  Amfkimrai'tt*. 
AmijcU'dff,  Beli'drs  (sing.)*  ■"d  l-vcurei'dtt. 

The  rule  above  given  relates  to  the  singular  number.  TYve  pltiral  termination  ide» 
(in  feminine  patronymics)  is  altcagt  short ;  as  Utrper'idei,  daughters  of  IJesperus. 


AA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abaa,  Nausicaa. 

BA. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ababa,  Desudaba,  Alaba,  Allaba,  Aballaba,  Cillaba, 
Adeba,  Abnoba,  Onobu,  Arnol)a,  Ausoba,  liucuba,Geldu- 
ba,  CorJuba,  Vuluba,  Uutuba. 

ACA,  EC  A,  ICA,  OCA,  UCA,  YCA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Cleonira,  Thessalonica,  Veronica,  Marica,  Arabrica, 
Conimbrica,  Abohrica,  Arcobrica,  Merobrica,  Centobrica, 
Nasica  Ustica,  Noctiluca,  Donuca. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ithaca.  Andriaca,  Malaca,  Tabraca,  Mazaca,  Seneca, 
Cyrenaica,  IJalgica,  Goorgica,  Italica,  Mallilica,  Bellicn, 
Laconica,  Marniiirica,  Andoric:i,  America,  Africa,  Ar- 
liorica,  Areinorica,  Armorica,  Norica,  Tetrira,  Asturica, 
Illyrica,  Esica,  Corsica,  Atliatica,  Bietica,  Ceretica, 
Anaitica,  (!eltica,  Salmantica,  Cyrrhestica,  Utica,  £u- 
gravica,  Oboca,  Amadoca,  Mutyca. 

DA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Abdeda,  Hecameda,  Dioraeda,  Atrida. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Aada,  Adada,  Syiinada,  Ba^rada,  Idubeda,  Androm- 
eda, Ceneda,  Agncda,  Voneda,  Candida,   Egida,  Ami- 
da  (?),  Anderida,  Florida,  Pisida. 

BE  A,  CEA,  DEA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Rliohea,  Colacea,  Gylacea,  Pharmacea,  Anacoa,  Pana- 
cea, Sphecea,  Bnadicca,  Liodicea,  Micea,  Stratoiiicea, 
Ericea,  Lancea,  Ladorea,  Cymodocea,  Dorcea,  Lyrcea, 
Polydeucea,  Lebadea,  Medea,  Dioniedua,^idea,  Brasi- 
daa",  Budea.  • 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Pbarnacea,  Ardea. 

GEA,  HEA,  lEA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Rhagea,  liigea,  Eiielgea,  Argea,  Ilursea,  Augea, 
Hygea,  Solyeea,  Protrygea,  Trachea,  Trtrirhea,  Raphea, 
Trapliea,  Alphea,  Aiiiplioa,  ."^carphea,  AuiatliBa,  Ari- 
mathoa,  Ariaratliea,  Xenopitliea,  Amalthoa,  Anthea, 
CEanthea,  Paiithaa,  Plothca,  Carthea,  Erytlica,  Pediea, 
Hygiea,  Asclepiea,  Batiea. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Tegea,  i£tbea,  Pasithea,  Dexithea,  Leucothea. 

LEA. 

Accent  the  Penukimate. 
Philocalea,  Drdalea,  Polalea,  Phiualea.  Cpcrvphalea, 
^fhalea,  ^flsialea,  Anrhialea,  Paica,  Paytfaica,  H-ra- 
clea,  Amphiclea,  Cratesiclea.  Anticloa,  Thi"orloa,  Acath- 
oclea,  Dioclea  (a  fr-itinal),  Tiniorloa.  Xonorlea.  Andro- 
clea,  Procloa,  Aristnclea,  Rtirlna,  Polvrlea,  Eur>'rlpa, 
Decelea,  Atreloa,  Tolea,  Nicotelea,  Zelea,  Arhilloa, 
Basilea,  Punihesilea,  ."tP^ilea,  Marcellea,  Nacolea, 
Crocolea,  Molea,  Piinplea,  Myrlea. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Alea,  Malea  (?),  Doclea  or  Dioclea  (a  toira),  Elea. 


MEA,  NEA,  OiiA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Asbamca,  Alcidamea,  Philodamea,  Apamca,  Hyamea, 
Cadniua,  .N'uinea  (?)  {vamrn),  Elimea,  Dioinoa,  Biinomca, 
IduiMca,  Kpiplianea,  Cranea,  Geranca,  /Enea,  I'rologiMiea, 
Rheiiea,  Promenea,  Erenea,  Arachnea,  Mantinea,  Bobo- 
nea,  Cauconea,  Cydonea,  ^lEgonea,  Hermionca,  /Etionea, 
Salonea,  Lam|K)nua,  Charonea,  Maronca,  Chu;ronea, 
(ironea,  Coronea,  Cherronea,  Ccrnea,  Macrynea,  Cery- 
nea,  Oxynua,  Antinoea. 

Accent  the  Antej)enultimate. 
Demca,  Nemea  (citij),  Castanea,  Aminea,  Ficulnea, 
Albunea,  Buea. 

PEA,  REA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ilyapoa,  i'Epea.  Mclr.mp>;a,  Ilyam|iea,  Deiopea,  Ca-asi- 
opea,  Pelopea,  Panopea,  Asteropua,  Thespca,  Area, 
Barea  (n  tuini),  Ptroa,  Ciesarea,  Neora^sarea,  Dioca-sa- 
rea,  Hien)C!Esarea,  Comhrea,  Diacrea,  ('assandr  a,  Alex- 
andria, Lacerea,  Gerea,  Cytherca,  llypcrea,  Metcrea, 
Lycorea,  Limnorea,  Parorea,  Latorea. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Clupea  or  Clypea,  Barea  (n  man),  Abarbarea,  Cha;rea, 
Laurea,  Thyrea. 

SEA,  TEA,  XEA,  YEA,  ZEA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Amasea,  Thesca,  Isea,  Ipsea,  Hypsea,  Peraea,  Corsea, 
Odyssea,  Musea,  Batea,  Galatea,  Elatca,  Cralea,  Calli- 
cratoa,  llypsicratea,  llippocrntea,  Astycratea,  Etea,Ophi- 
tea,  Politoa,  Tritea,  Antea,  Atlanti-a,  C^ymotea,  Cryplea, 
Myrtea  (citi/),  Seba^itea,  Adrastea,  Callistea,  Lyxea, 
Piiyea.  i.ycozea. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Rosea,  Myrtea  (a  name  of  Venus),  Butea,  Abazea. 
GA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Arahriga,  Aobriea,  Lacobriga,  Arcobriga,  Modobriga, 
Secobriga,   Ccpliobriea,    Juliobriga,   Flaviobriga,  .Miro- 
briga,  Catobriga,  Nertobriga,  Aiigustobriga. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abaga,  Bibaga,  Ampsaga  (?),  Aganzaga,  Noega. 

HA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Malacha,    Pyrrhirha,    Adatha,    Agatha,    Badenatha, 
Abaratha,  Monumetha. 

AIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Menelaia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Achaia,  Panchhia,  Aglaia,  Maia. 

BIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Eusebia  (a  citf). 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Arabia.  Trehia.  Cnntrcbia,  Eusobia  (n  irnman),  Albia, 
Balbia,  Olbia,  Corymbia,  Zenobia,  Cornubia. 

CIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Pharmacia,    Lancia    («  /vMntois),    Seleucia    (Angl. 
Sclett'citt). 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Nieacia.  Dacia,  Salacia,  Thanmaria,  Connaria,  Am- 
bracia,  Thracia,  Hamolhracia,  Arlacia,  Accia,  Galia-ria, 
Gra;cia,  Vuadicia,  Vimlelicia,  Ciliria,  Libyplitrniria, 
Aricia,  Lancia  (a  »<>«■»),  Francis,  Provincia,  Cappadoria. 
Porcia,  Ascia,  Iscia,  Thuscia,  Boruscia,  Tucia,  Lycia. 

DIA. 
Accetit  the  Penultimate. 

Badia  i?),  Lebadia,  Gymnnptrdia,  ryrop«»dia,  Iphl- 
meilia.  Laomedia,  Nicometlia  (Angl.  A'ic«*ir'</u),  Pnito- 
media,    Bendidia,    Peridia,  Brasidia,    Paiidia,    Rltodia 

(a  nymph). 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Arcadia,  Lencadia,  Media,  F.poredia,  Corsedia,  fiiedia, 
Nuniidia,  Canidia,  lapidia,  Pisidia,  India,  Biirmindi.-i, 
(Allodia,  Rhodia  (a  tou-n),  Clodia,  yKrodia,  Ixini-ubanlia, 
Cardia,  Vcrticordia,  Concordia,  Discordia,  Uerefurdia, 
Claudia,  Lydia. 

EIA. 

Accent  the  Anttpfmt'timate. 
Celeia,  Aquileia,  Pompeia,  Tarpeia,  Caneia. 

GIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Elcgia,  Langia,  Argia,  Eugia,  Hygia,  Solygia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Sphagia,  Lagia,  Nor^egia,  Cantahrigia,  Eningia.  Fin 
ningia,  I..<itliaringia,  Turingia,  Sereia,  Orgia,  Pvlasria, 
Fugia,  Rugia,  Ogygia,  lapygia,  Pbogia,  Ortygia,  Z>«ia. 

IIIA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Heniochia,  Antiorhia,  Errhia,  Spprchia,  Eleuchia, 
Rapli'a.  Araphia,  Philadpl|diia  (Angl.  Pkiladel'fkia\ 
Scarphia,  AKSthia,  Anpalatbia,  Seisachthia,  Xenopitkia, 
Anthia,  CEantliia,  Erythia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Valachia,  Lysiniachia,rentauromarliia,  Inachia,  Am- 
philochia,  Vunvchia,  A|M»stn>pbia,  »H>pliia,  Arryphi.i, 
Euiatbia,  .Cnia'thia,  Aleiliia,  Ilvarinlhia,  Carinthia. 
Cynthia,  Tirynthia,  Parthia,  Scyihia,  P>thia. 

LIA. 

Accent  the  PenuUlmnte. 

Ocalia,  Philocalia.  Podalia,  Riirpphalia,  Thalia,  A.f\. 

alia,  Anchialia,Altalia.  INvilal  a, --trsloclia.  Ari!«».N-li», 

Euclia,  Decelia,  Agclia.  I.vsimelia,  Tplia,  Z«li»,  Rarilia. 

Nacolia,  Molia,  Anoniolia.  Cyniupulia,  Tauropolia. 


Accent  the  Ant' penultimate. 

CEhalia,  Fomaralia,  Luporralia,  Aridalia  Vamlalia, 
Mpgalia,  Rohiealia.  Fuf  alia,  fErhalia,  W  r,lpha ha. 
A'.thalia.  Alalia,  Vulcanalia.  Paganalia.  Bacrhanali*. 
Terminalia,  Fontinalia.  V.rt.nnnaha.  P..fiuii.rah».  \to. 

ilia     An-eronalia.  Saliirnslia,    Faunalia,    Pivtuna  la. 


Aq.iilia.  ?er%ilia.  F.l«nlipl«'li».  Ascolia.  P»d"l»-  •*^'''». 
Folia,  Vi«foli»,  Anatolia.  .*:»oli«.  Naiiplia,  lUnlia.  Me- 
dnllia.  Fisulia,  Julia,  Apuha,  Grtulia,  Gelulia,  Tnpl.y- 
lia,  Pamphylia. 
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MIA, 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Echedamia,    Deidamia.   Laodaniia,  lodamia,    Philo- 
damiii,   Hippodaniia,   Laudamia,  Astydamia,   Apamia, 
Academia  (?),  Ipliidemia,  Trinemia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Archidamia  (?),    Lamia,    Hydratnia,    Mesopotamia, 
Archidemia,  Eudemia,  Isthmia,  Holmia,  Postliumia. 

NIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Eurygania,  Epiphahia  (a  city),  Crania,  ^nia  (in  Mace- 
donia), Iphif'snln,  Ampliipenia,  Diopenia,  Tritogenia, 
Protogenia,  Tenienia,  Eumenia  (?),  Laginia  (?),  Anti- 
ponia  (?),  Hermionia,  Agnonia,  Clijeronia,  Coronia, 
Cerynia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Albania,  Sicania,  Hyrcania,  Lucania,  Dania,  Codania, 
Dardania,  Epiphania  (a  woman).  Mania,  Carmania, 
Germania,  Acarnania,  Campania,  Hispania,  Pomerania, 
Afrania,  Urania,  Bassania,  Actania,  Edetania,  Laletania, 
Occitania,  Mauritania,  Lusitania,  Titania,  Sexitania, 
Alentania,  Contestania,  Mevania,  Lithuania,  Transll- 
vania,  Azania,  .■Enia  (in  .^tolia),  Nienia,  Actaenia,  Ah- 
erdenia,  Ischenia,  Tyrrlienia,  Parthenia,  Lasthenia  (?), 
Menia,  Aclijemenia,  Armenia,  Pcenia,  Cebrenia,  Senia, 
Arnagnia,  Signia,  Alhinia,  Lacinia,  Dinia,  Sardinia, 
Fiilginia,  Virginia,  Bechinia,  Machlinia,  Ciminia,  El- 
ensinia,  Tinia,  Lavinia,  Mervinia,  Lamnia,  Licymnia, 
Polyhymnia,  Alemannia,  Britannia,  Fescennia,  Aonia, 
Lycafnia,  Charnia,  Catalonia,  Laconia,  Glasconia, 
Adonia,  Macedonia,  Caledonia,  Mygdonia,  Asidonia, 
Posidonia,  Abhendonia,  Herdonia,  Laudonia,  Cydonia, 
Mseonia,  Paonia,  Pelagonia,  Paphlagonia,  Aragonia, 
Sithonia,  Ionia,  Agrionia,  Avalonia,  Aquilonia,  Apol- 
lonia,  Colonia,  Polonia,  Populonia,  Vetulonia,  Babylonia, 
Acnicnia,  ^inonia,  Hiemonia,  Tremonia,  Ammonia, 
Harmonia,  Codanonia,  Sinonia,  Pannonia,  Bononia, 
Lamponia  (?),  Pomponia,  Cronia,  Feronia,  Sophronia, 
Petronia,  Antronia,  Duronia,  Turonia,  Ciesonia,  Au- 
Bonia,  Latonia,  Tritonia,  Boltonia,  Ultonia,  Hantonia, 
Vintonia,  Bistonia,  Pliitonia,  Favonia,  Sclavonia,  Li- 
vonia, Arvonia,  Saxonia,  Exonia,  Sicyonia,  Narnia, 
Sarnia,  Dorebcrnia,  Hibernia,  Cliternia,  Vigornia, 
Libiirnia,  Calphiirnia,  Saturnia,  Pornia,  Daunia,  Ce- 
raunia,  Acroreraiinia,  Junia,  Clunia,  Neptunia,  Ercynia, 
Bithynia,  Macrynia. 

OIA. 

Accetit  the  Antepenultimate. 
Latoia. 

PIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Lampia,  Pelopia,  Carpia,  Thespia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Apia,  Salopia,  Menapia,  Messapia,  Olympia,  Ellopia, 
Dolopia,  CEnopia,  Cecropia,  Mopsopia,  Appia,  Lappia, 
Oppia,  Luppia,  Antverpia. 

RIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Daria,  Cleocharia,  Samaria  (Angl.  Soma'ria),  Neandria, 
Caasandria,  Alexandria  (Angl.  Alexan'dria),  Laceria, 
Hyperia,  Coria,  Anemoria,  Contoporia,  Pontoporia, 
Paroria,  Tauria,  Cinyria. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Aria  (?),  Baria,  Fabaria,  Columbaria,  Barbaria,  Caria, 
Ficaria,  Calcaria,  Sagaria,  Megaria,  Hungaria,  Pharia, 
Salaria,  Hilaria,  AUaria,  Mallaria,  Sigillaria,  Anguil- 
laria,  Palmaria,  Planaria,  Enaria,  Maenaria,  Gallinaria, 
Asinaria,  Carbonaria,  Colubraria,  Agraria,  Pandataria, 
Cotaria,  Nivaria,  Antiquaria,  Cervaria,  Calabria,  Can- 
tabria,  Cambria,  Sicambria,  Fimbria,  Mesembria,  Um- 
bria,  Selymbria,  Abobria,  Amagetobria,  Trinarria, 
Teucria,  Molycria,  Adria,  Hadria,  Geldria,  Andria, 
Scamandria,  Anandria,  Aeria,  Falieria,  Iberia,  Celti- 
beria,  Luceria,  Neuceria,  ^geria,  jEtheria,  Eleutheria, 
Pieria,  Aleria,  Valeria,  Ameria,  Numeria,  Neria,  Cas- 
peria,Cesperia,  Hesperia,  Seria,  Fabrateria,  Asteria,  An- 
thesteria,  Faveria,  Iria,  Liria,  Equiria,  Daphnephoria, 
Oschophoria,  Thesmophoria,  Anthesphoria,  Chilmoria, 
Eupatoria,  Anactoria,  Victoria,  PraBtoria,  Arria,  Atria, 
Eretria,  Conventria,  Bodotria,  OSnotria,  Cestria,  Cices- 
Iria,  Circestria,  Thalestria,  Istria,  Austria,  Industria, 
Uria.  Calanria  (?),  Isauria,  Curia,  Duria,  Manduria, 
Furi*,  Liguria,  Remnria,  Etruria,  Hetruria,  Turia,  Apa- 
turia,  Beturia,  Asturia,  Syria,  Coelesyria,  Ccelogyria, 
Leucosyria,  Assyria. 

SIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Amasia,  laia,  Corsia. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Asia,  Seplasia,  Aspasia,  Therasia,  Agirasia,  Austrasia, 
Anastasia,  ^sia,  Cajsia,  Ma;sia,  ^desia,  Magnesia, 
MoBsia,  Merpesia,  Ocresia,  Euphratesia,  Artesia,  Suesia, 
Hortensia,  Chenobosia,  Leucosia,  Pandosia,  Theodosia, 
Arachosia,  Orthosia,  Rosia,  Sosia,  Lipsia,  Nupsia, 
Persia,  Nursia,  Tolassia,  Cephissia,  Russia,  Blandusia, 
Clusia,  Ampelusia,  Anthemusia,  Acherusia,  P^rusia, 
Bysia,  Mysia,  Dionysia. 

TIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Batia,    Elatia,    Hippocratia,    Astycratia,    Dinogetia, 
Lampetia  {a  city),  Tritia,  Antia,  Atlantia,  Pseudomantia, 
Aperantia,  Amaxantia,  Hephsestia  (a  festival),  Callistia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Sabatia,  Ambatia,  Latia,  Calatia,  Galatia,  Collatia, 
Dalmatia,  Sarmatia,  Egnatia,  Alsatia,  Actia,  Rhaetia, 
Ana;tia,  Vicetia,  Peucetia,  Pometia,  Anetia,  Lampetia 
(a  ■woman),  Clampetia,  Lucretia,  Cyretia,  Setia,  Lutetia, 
Helvetia,  Phiditia,  Angitia,  Sulpitia,  Baltia,  Bantia, 
Brigantia,  Miirgantia,  Almantia,  Numantia,  Constantia, 
Placentia,  Picentia,  Lncentia,  Fidentia,  Digentia,  Mor- 
gentia,  Valentia,  Pollentia,  Polentia,  Terentia,  Florentia, 
Laurentia,  Consentia,  Potentia,  Faventia,  Confluentia, 
Liquentia,  Druentia,  ftuintia,  Pontia,  Acherontia,  Ali- 
sontia,  Moguntia,  Scotia,  Brestia,  Scaptia,  Martia,  Ter- 
tia,  Sebastia  (?),  Bubastia,  Hephffistia  (a  cit?/),  Bestia, 
Modestia,  Segestia,  Orestia,  Charistia,  Ostia,  Acutia, 
Minutia,  Cossutia,  Tutia,  Clytia,  Narytia. 

VIA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Candavia,    Blavia,    Flavia,    Menavia,   Scandinavia, 
Aspavia,  Moravia,  Octavia,  Cendevia,  Menevia,  Suevia, 
Livia,  Trivia,  Urbesalvia,  Sylvia,  Moscovia,  Segovia, 
Gergovia,  Nassovia,  Cluvia. 

XIA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Brixia,  Cinxia. 

YIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Idyia,*  Thyia,*  ^Ethyia,*  Ilithyia,*  Orithyia,*  Min- 
yia.  Harpy i  a,*  Pityia. 

ZIA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Sabazia,  Alyzia. 

ALA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Aliala,  Messala. 

Accent  the  AtUepenultimate. 
Abala,  Gabala,  Castabala,  Onobala,  Triocala,  Crocala, 
Abdala,  Daidala,  Bucephala,  Astyphala,  Maenala,  Avala. 

ELA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Arbela  (in  Persia),  Adela,  Suadela,  Mundela,  Phil- 
omela. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Arbela  (in  Sicily),  Acela,  Suagela. 

OLA. 

Accent  the  Antepentiltimate. 

Publicola,  Anienicola,  Junonicola,  Neptunicola,  Agric- 
ola,  Baticola,  Leucola,  JEo\&,  Abrostola,  Scsevola. 

ULA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Paaibula,  Cleobula,  Adula. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abula,  Trebula,  Albula,  Carbula,  Callicula,  Saticula, 
Acidula,  ^gula,  Caligula,  Longula,  Ortopula,  Merula, 
Casperula,  Asula,  ^sula,   Fiesula,   Scaptesula,   Scap- 
tensula,  Insula,  Vitula,  Vistula. 

YLA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ibyla,  Massyla. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Acyla. 

AMA,  EMA,  IMA,  OMA,  UMA,  YMA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Cynossema,  Aroma  (?),  Narracustoma. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. ' 
Pandama,  Abderama,  Asama,   Uxama,  Acema,  Ob^ 
rima,  Perrima,  Certima,  Boreostoma,  Decuma,  Didyma, 
Hierosolyma, 

ANA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Albana,  Pandana,  Trajana,  Marciana,  Diana,  Sogdi. 
ana,  Drangiana,  Margiana,  Aponiana,  Poniponiana 
Trojana,  Copiana,  Mariana,  Drusiana,  Susiana,  Statiana 
Glottiana,  Viana,  Alana,  Crococalana,  Eblana,  jElana 
Amboglana,  Vindolana,  Querculana,  Qnerquetulana! 
Amana,  Almana,  Comana,  Mumana,  Barpana,  Clarana 
Adrana  (?),  Messana,  Accitana,  Astigitana,  Zeugitana. 
Meduana,  Malvana,  Cluana,  Novana,  Eqiiana. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abana,  Fricana,  Concana,  Adana,  Sagana,  Achana, 
Leuphana,  Drefiana,  Barpana,  Ecbatana,  Catana,  Se- 
quana,  Cyana,  Tyaua. 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Labena,  Characena,  Medena,  Fidena,  Aufidena,  Age 
ena,  Comagena,  Dolomena,  Capena,  Caesena,  Porsena(?), 
Messena,  Atena,  Artena. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Phcebigena,  Aciligena,  Ignigena,  Junonigena,  Opigena, 
Nysigena,   Ba;tigena,    Trojugena,    ^gosthena,    Alena, 
Helena,  Polyxena,  Tlieoxena. 

INA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Arabina,  Cloacina,  Tarracina,  Cluacina,  Cscina, 
Ricina,  Runcina,  Cercina,  Lucina,  Erycina,  Acradina, 
Achradina,  ^Egina,  Bachina,  Messalina,  Mechlina,  Cati- 
lina,  Tellina,  Callina,  Medullina,  Cleobulina,  Tutulina, 
Caenina,  Cenina,  Antonina,  Heroina,  Cisalpina,  Trans- 
alpina,  Aerippina,  Abarina,  Carina,  Larina,  Camarina, 
Sabrina,  Phalacrina,  Acerina,  Lerina,  Camerina,  Terina, 
Jamphorina,  Caprina,  Myrina,  Abusina,  Elusina,  Atina, 
Metina,  i^drumetina,  Libitina,  Maritina,  Libentina, 
Ferentina,  Aventina,  Aruntina,  Potina,  Palajstina,  Fla- 
vina,  Levina. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Fascellina,  Apina,  Proserpina,  Asina,  Casina,  Felsina, 
Sarsina,  Catina,  Mutina. 

ONA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Abona,  Uxacona,  Libisocona,  Usocona,  Saucona,  Do- 
dona,  Scardona,  Adeona,  Aufona,  Salona,  Bellona,  Du- 
ellona,  ^niona,  Cremona,  Artemona,  Salniona,  Honiona, 
Pomona,  Flanona,  ^Enona,  Hippona,  Narona,  Aserona, 
Angerona,  Verona,  Matrona,  ^sona,  Latona,  Antona, 
Dertona,  Ortona,  Cortona,  Alvona. 


Axona. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

UNA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 


Jtuna  (.'). 


OA. 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Aloa,  Minoa. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Anchoa.    * 

IPA,  OPA,  UPA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Europa,  Catadupa. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Argyripa. 

ARA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Phalara  (?) 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abara,   Acara,   Imacara,    Accara,    Cadara,   Gadara, 
Megara,  Machara,  Imachara,  Cinara,  Cynara,  Lipara, 
Lupara,  Isara,  Patara,  Mazara. 

CRA,  DRA. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Lepteacra,  Charadra  (?),  Clepsydra. 

ERA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Abdera,  Andera,  Aliphera,  Cythera  {the  island  Ceriffo, 
near  Crete). 


*  In  the  vrorda  marked  with  an  asterisk,  yi  corresponds  to  the  Greek  diphthong  vi, 
and  forma  but  one  syllable.    Thus  Idyia  may  be  pronounced  I-dy'ya,  or,  as  some 


prefer,  t-dwy'a.    Walker  erroneously  pronounces  Ilithyia  and  Orithyia  as  words  of 
five  syllables. 
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Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Libera,  Glycora,  ladera,  Cythera  (a  city  iff  Cffprus), 
Hiora,  Creinera,  Cassera. 

GRA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Tanagra  (?),  Beregra. 

HRA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Libetbra. 

IRA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Daira,  Tbelilira,  Stagira,  -^gira,  Meganira,  lanira, 
Deianira,  Antianira,  Metanira,  Tliyatira. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Cybira. 

ORA, 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Pandora,  Aberdora,  Aurora,  Vindesora,  Cotyora. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ebora. 

TRA, 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Cleopatra. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Excelra,  Leucopetra,  Triquetra. 

URA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Cabura,  Ebura,  JEMaxa.,  Balbura,  Subura,  Pandura, 
Baniura,  Asura,  Isura,  Cynosura,  Lactura. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Lesura,  Astura. 

YRA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ancyra,  Cercyra,  Corcyra,  Lagyra,  Palmyra,  Cosyra. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Glaphyra,  Pbilyra,  Cibyra,  Anticyra,  Tentyra. 

ASA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abasa  (?),  Banasa,  Dianasa,  Harpasa. 

ESA,  ISA,  OSA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Octogesa,  Alesa,  Halesa  (?),  Alpesa,  Berrosa,  Mentesa, 
Ainphisa,  Elisa,  Tolosa,  jtirosa,  Uertosa. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Nemesa. 

USA,  YSA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Pharmaciisa,  Pitheciisa,  Narteciisa,  Phnenicusa,  Cela- 
dusa,  Padusa,  Lopaditsa,  Medusa,  Eliiusa,  Creusa,  La- 
gusa,  ElapUusa,  Agathiisa,  Marathuda,  /Ethusa,  Phae- 
thusa,  Aretbiisa,  Ophiusa,  Cordilusa,  Drymusa,  Era- 
nusa,  Ichnusa,  Colpuaa,  Aprusa,  Cissusa,  Scotusa, 
Dryuaa,  Donysa. 

Acceitt  tlie  Antepenultimate. 
Elusa. 

ATA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Braccata,  Rhadata,  Tifata,  Tiphata,  Crotoniata,  Alata, 
Amata,  Adnata,  Coinata,  Napata,  Domarata,  duadrata, 
Urata,  Congavata. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Sarraata,  Chairestrata,  Samosata,  Armosata,  Artaxata. 

ETA,  ITA,  OTA,  UTA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
JEetA,  Caieta,  Moneta,  Demareta,  Myrteta,  Areopagita, 
Abderita,  Artemita,  Stagirita,  Uzita,  Pbthiou,  Abrota, 
Epirota,  Contributa,  Cicuta,  Aluta,  Matuta. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Herbita,  Melita,  Damocrita,  Enierita. 

AVA,  EVA,  IVA. 
Arcent  the  Penultimate. 
Clepidava,     Abragava,     Calleva,     Geneva,     Atteva, 
/iUteva,  Galliva. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Batava,  Areva. 
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UA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Acciia,  Addua,  Hediia,  Heggua,  Ariuua,  Capua,  Pebrua, 
Achrua,  Palatua,  Flatua,  Mantua. 

YA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Libya,  Xerolibya,  Carya,  Marsya. 

AZA,  EZA,  OZA. 

Accent  the  PettuUimate. 
Abaraza,  Mieza,  Baragoza. 

AE. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Nausicaii,  Pattiphaii. 

BiC,  C.^. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Hieronicc,  Maries. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Colubffi,   Vaginiactej  Carmoca;,  Oxydracie,  Gallicie, 
Corico;,  Aoticte. 

ADJE. 

AcceiU  the  Antepenttltimate. 
iEneadffi,  Bacchia.ie,  Scipiadx,  Battiadie,  Tbestiada;. 

IDiE,  XJUJE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
ProcIidiE,  Baoilida;,  Orestidu;,  Ebudie,  ^budie. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Labdacido;,  Seleucida;,  AdyrmachidiB,  Branchlds,  Pyr- 
rbidu3,  RomuIid.T,  Nuinida;,  Dnrdanido:,  Borystltenidce, 
Ausonlda;,   Cecropida;,  Gangaridte,   Marmaridie,    Tyn- 
daridic,  Druids. 

EiE.  FiE,  GiE,  HiC 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Diomedeee,  Eches,  Plateie,  Gratete,  Allifas. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Encheleae,    Cyanete,    Ceiichres,    Capr«s,    Callifie, 
Lapitiite. 

I^. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Harpyiffi  (3  syl.). 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Baia-,  Graie,  StaWae,  Cilicla;,  Cercioe,  BesidiiB,  Rudis, 
Taphiic,  Versaliffi,  Ficelio;,  CIieHie,  OutiliiP,  E^lqllilla^ 
Ex(|uilite,  Fonnia;,  Volcanim,  Aranio;,  Armaniu>,  Bri- 
tanniie,  Boconiie,  Chclidunim,  Pionia;,  Genioniie,  Xynia;, 
Ellopio;,  Ilerpia;,  Casplie,  Cunicularia;,  Canariie,  Pur- 
puraria;,  Chabria;,  Feria;,  LalH>ria>,  Emporia;,  CaurasiiB, 
Vespasis,  Corasia;,  Prasis,  Ithacesiie,  Gymnesite, 
Eteai.-G,  Gratiie,  Venetite,  Piguntiie,  tielinontiie,  Sestie, 
Cottiie,  Landavix. 

LiE,  M^. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Pi.ila>,  Agagamals,  Apsils,  Apenninicole,  iEquicoIs, 
Apiola;,  Epipolo;,   Bolbuls,  Anculie,   Fulfulie,  Fcsula;, 
Carsula;,  Latulte,  Tberraopyla:,  Acioconue,  Achomc, 
Solyniie. 

AN^,  ENiE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Africana;,  Clodianw,  Valentinianie,  Mariana*,  Valen- 
tiano;,  Sextianie,  Cumano;,  Adiabeno*,  Mycenie,  Fregonn;, 
Soplicns,  Athens,  Hermathene,  Mityleue,  Acbmene, 
Camoens. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Apenninigenic,  Faunigens,  Opbiogens,  Acesamene, 
Clazomens,  Convene. 

INiE,  ON^,  UNiE,  7.0M. 

Accetit  the  Penultimate. 
Salins,    Calamins.    Aerippins,    Carins,    Taurinir, 
Philistins,  Cleons,  Venuone,  Oons,  Vacunc,  Andro- 
guns,  Abzoe. 

IPiE,  UPiB. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Centurips,  Rutups. 

ARiE,  ER/E,  UBR^,  YTIIRiE,  OR;E,  ATR^,  ITR.E. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Adiabane,  Andars,  Budonc,  Alacliora;,  Coatne. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
IThihnc.    Eleuthere,    Blltenc,    Erythnc,    PyiagorK, 
Velitne  (?). 


ASiE,  ESiE,  URiC. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
SyraeoMe,  Pitbecune,  Pityuac. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Pagasc,  Ac««e. 

AT.E,  ET.E, 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ma^ats,  Ahrinrata>,  Aticat«,  Lubeate,  Dncleate, 
Plioiicata;,  Acapeata-.  Magatar,  Olriniale,  Cminaial«, 
Spartiatn",  Arelatm,  flylata*.  Amalc.  Abrinalc,  Fortu- 
nate, Aaampate,  Cy  birate,  Vaaatc,  C'ircste,  Denaeletc, 
Cceiets,  iEaymnete,  Agapetc,  Aritc,  Uiapanic. 

Accent  the  AntepenultimtUe. 
Galats,  laxamatn,  Dalmate,  Sauromate,  Exoaiatai, 
Sarmate,  Tbyraagctc,  Maaaagetc,  Apiiate,  DaoMUe. 

rr^,  OTiE,  UT.E,  YTiE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Aacits,  Abradits,  Achits,  Abnnitpirbite,  Accabaentl. 
chits,  Arsagalits,  Avalita;,  Pliaiiclita;,  Bnillim,  Hi«- 
rapolits,  Antonio|>olits,  Adriai)a|HiliiiF,  Melrop<ilit», 
Uionygopolits,  Adtilita-,  Elamifa-,  Bomilr,  Tuinjtar, 
Scenits,  Pionits,  Agravnnita-,  AguniUp,  Sybarita-,  Da- 
rits,  Opharits,  Dasaarits,  Nigrits,  Orite,  AInhia;, 
Tentyrits,  Galeots,  Limniote,  Hestieols,  AmpreutK. 
Aluts. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 

Troglodyte. 

IViE,  OV^,  V/E,  YiE. 

Accent  the  PenuUimate. 
Durobrivc,  Elgove,  Durobrovs. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Mortus,  Halicye,  Phlegye,  Bitbye,  Omithys,  Milyc, 
Minys. 

OBE. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Deiphobe,  Niobe. 

ACE,  ECE,  ICE,  OCE,  YCE- 
Accent  the  PenuUimate. 
Phoenice,  Berenice,  Aglaonicc,  Stratonice,  and  otbem 
in  jtice. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Candace,  Phylacc,  Canace,  Mirace,  Artace,  Alleliece, 
Alopece,  Laodice,  Demodicc,  Aenodire,  Rur>°dire,  and 
othorii  in  dirr,  Pyrrliir«,  Helice,  Gallirp,  Illice,  .'<«nnat> 
ice,  Erectico,  Gcticc,  Cynioduce,  Agoco,  Harpalyc«; 
Eryce. 

EDE. 

Accent  the  PenuUimate. 
Agamedo,  Dioniode,  Periniede. 

Accent  the  ArUepenttUimate. 


Alcimede. 


NEE,  AGE. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Cyanee,  Lalage. 

ACHE,  ICIIE,  YCHE. 
Arcent  the  Antepenultimate. 
iHchomacbe,  Andromache,  and  otbera  In  matke,  Cana- 
cbe,  Doliche,  Eutyche. 

PHE,  THE. 
Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Anaphe,  Psamathe. 

IE. 

Accent  the  Antepentdtimate. 

Gargaphie,  ITranie,  Meminie,  Asterie,  Hyrie,  Pairtui- 
8ie,  Clytie. 

ALB,  ELE,  ILE,  OLE,  ULE,  YLE. 
Accent  the  PenuUimate. 
Perimcle,    Neobule,    Eubule,    Cbenlule,     EriphylA, 
Chthonophyle. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Acale,  Hecale,   Mvcalo,   Mcfale.  Omphale,  jEtbale, 

iEglale,   Anrhiale,    'Myrtalc,    Hyale,    Eur>ale,   Cyhple. 

NcpliPle,  Alele.  Sompjo.  Pirrilp,  Affile.  fEmphilc.   lole, 

Omole,  Honiole,  Phidylc,  Stmnole,  Deipyle,  Eur>-pyl«. 

AME,  IME,  OMF.,  (ME,  YME. 
Accent  the  PenuUimate. 
Apanie,  Itiwnic,  Idiime,  .Eayne. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Inarime,  Amphinome,  Laonomp,  Hylonome,  Enrjro^- 
me,  and  others  lo  uome,  Didynie. 
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ANE. 

Acce7it  the  Penultimate. 
Mandane  (?),    jEane,    An  thane,    Achriane,    Anane, 
Acrabatane,  Eutane,  Roxaiie. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Taprobane,  Drepane,  Pitane,  Cyane. 

ENE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Acabene,  Bubacene,  Damascene,  Chalcidene,  Cisthene, 
Prieiie,  Poroselene,  Pallene,  Tellene,  Oyllene,  Pylene, 
Mitylene,  ^inene,  Laoiiomeno,  Ismene,  Dindyinene, 
Osrlioene,Troene,  Arene,  Autocrene,  Hippocrene,Pirene, 
Uyrene,  Pyrene,  Capissene,  Atropatene,  Cordusne, 
Parthyene,  tsyene. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Alcisthene,  Helene,  Dexamene,  Dynainene,  Nyctime- 
iie,  Iduniene,  Melpomene,  Anadyomene,  Arraene. 

INE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Sabine,    Carcine,   Trachine,    Alcanthine,    Oceanine, 
Neptunine,    Larino,    Nerine,    Irine,    Barsine,   ^etinu, 
Bolbitine,  Adrastine. 


Asine. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
ONE,  YNE. 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Methone,     Itlione,    Dione,    Porpliyrione,    Acrisione, 
Alone,     Halone,    Corone,     Torone,     Tliyone,    Bizone, 
Uelpliyne. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Mycone,    Erigone,    Persephone,    Tisiphone,    Deione, 
Pleione,  Cliione,  Ilione,  Uermione,  Herione,  Commone, 
Mnemosyne,  Sophrosyne,  Euphrosyne. 

OE  (in  two  syllables). 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Callirrhoe,  Alcathoe,  Alcithoe,  Amphithoe,  Nausithoe, 
Laotlioe,  Leucothoe,  Cymothoe,  Hippothoe,  Alyxothoe, 
and  otliers  in  thoe,  Pholoe,  (Enoe,  Alciiioe,  Sinoe,  Ar- 
sinoe,  Lysinoe,  Antinoe,  Leuconoe,  Theonoe,  Pliilonoe, 
Phienionoe,  Timonoe,  Autonoe,  Polynoe,  and  others  in 
noe,  Amphiroe,  Ocyroe,  Beroe,  Meroe,  Peroe,  Abzoe. 

APE,  OPE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Sinope. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
lotape,    Rhodope,    Chalciope,    Candiope,     iEthiope, 
Calliope,  Liriope,  Cassiope,  Alope,  Agalope,  Penelope, 
Parthenope,  Aerope,  Merope,  Dryope. 

ABE,  IRE,  ORE,  YRE. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Becare,  Tamare,  jEnare,  Lymire,  Terpsichore,  Zephy- 
re,  Apyre. 

ESE, 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Melese,  Temese. 

ATE,  ETE,  ITE,  OTE,  YTE,  TYE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Ate,  Ct>ndate,  Reate,  Teate,  Arelate,  Admete,  Arete  (?), 
Aphrodite,  Amphitrite,  Atabyrite,  Percote. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Hecate,  Automate,  Taygete,  Nepete,  Anaxarete,  Hip- 
polyte,  Pactye. 

AVE,  EVE. 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

LAI,  NAI  (in  two  syllables). 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

BI. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Acibi,  Abnobi,  Atnbi. 


Agave. 


Acholai. 


Danai. 


ACI. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Segontiaci,    Mattiaci,    Aniaci,    ^naci,    Rauraci  (?), 
Bellovaci. 

ICI,  OCI,  UCI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Albici,Labici,  Acedici,Palici,Marici,Mediomatrici(?), 
Raurici,  Lavici,  Arevici,  Aruci. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Callaici,  Vendelici,  Academici,  Arecomici,   Hemic], 
Cynici,  Stoici,  Opici,  Nassici,  Aduatici,  Atuatici,  Peri- 
patetici,   Celtici,  Avantici,  Xystici,  Triboci,  Ainadoci, 
Bibroci. 

ODI,  YDI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Borgodi,  Abydi. 

EI  (in  two  syllables). 

Acce7it  the  Penultimate. 
Elei,  Epei,  Philippei,  Pythagorei,  Epicure!. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Lapidei,  Candei,  Agandei,  Amathei,  Euganei,  OSnei, 
Mandarei,  Hyperborei,  Pratei. 

GI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Decempagi.  Novempagi. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Acridophagi,  Agriophagi,  Chelonophagi,  Androphagi, 
Anthropophagi,  Lotophagi,  Struthophagi,  Ichthyophagi, 
and  others  in  phag-i,  Artigi,  Alostigi. 

CHI,  THI. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Heniochi,  ^niochi,  Ostrogothi. 

II. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Epii. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abii,  Gabii,  and  all  Latin  words  of  this  termination. 

ALI,  ELI,  ILI,  OLI,  ULl,  YLL 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Gffituli,  MasiBsyli,  Massyli. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abali,  Vandali,  Acephali,  Cynocephali,  Macroceph- 
ali,  Attali,  Alontegeceli,  Garocoli,  Monosceli,  Igilgili, 
^(juicoli,  Carseoli,  Puteoli,  Corioli,  Ozoli,  Atabuli, 
Gra!culi,  Pediculi,  Siculi,  Puticuli,  Anculi,  Barduli, 
Varduli,  Turduli,  Foruli,  Bastuli,  Rutuli,  Dactyli. 

AMI,  EML 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Apisami,  Charidemi. 

OMt,  UML 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Cephalotomi,  Astomi,  Medioxumi. 

ANI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Albani,  Cerbani,  ^cani,  Sicani,  Tusicani,  &c.,  and 
all  words  of  tliis  termination,  except  Choani  and  Se- 
quani,  or  such  as  are  derived  from  words  terminating  in 
anus,  with  the  penultimate  short ;  which  see. 

ENI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Agabeni,  Adiabeni,  Saraceni,  Iceni,  Laodiceni,  Cyzi- 
ceni,  Uceni,  Clialdeni,  Abydeni,  Comageni,  Igeni, 
Cluingeni,  Cepheni,  Tyrrheni,  Rutheni,  Labieni,  AUieni, 
Cileni,  Cicimeni,  Alapeni,  Hypopeni,  Tibareni,  Agareni, 
Rufreni,  Caraseni,  Volseni,  Bateni,  Cordueni. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Origeni,  Apartheni,  Antixeni. 

INI, 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Gabini,  Sabini,  Dulgibini,  Basterbini,  Peucini,  Marru- 
cini,  Lactucini,  Otadini,  Bidini,  Udini,  Caudini,  Budini, 
Rhegini,  Triocalini,  Triumpilini,  Magellini,  Entellini, 
Canini,  Menanini,  Ana^mini,  Amiternini,  Saturnini, 
Centuripini,  Paropini,  Irpini,  Hirpini,  Tibarini,  Carini, 
Cetarini,  Citarini,  lUiberini,  Acherini,  Elorini,  Assorini, 
Feltrini,  Sutrini,  Eburini,  Tigurini,  Cacyrini,  Agyrini, 
Halesini,  Otesini,  Clusini,  Arusini,  Abyssini,  Reatini, 


Latini,  Calatini,  CoUa.ini,  Calactini,  Ectin  ^getini, 
Ergetini,  Jetini,  Aletini,  Spoletini,  Netini  Neretiiii 
Setini,  Bantini,  Murgantini,  Pallantini,  Amti  tini,  Nti. 
mantini,  Fidentini,  Salentini,  Colentini,  Carentiui, 
Verentini,  Florentini,  Consentini,  Potentini,  Faventini, 
Lcontini,  Acherontini,  Saguntini,  Haluntini,  ^Egyplini, 
Maniertini,  Tricastini,  Vestini,  Faustini,  Abrettini, 
Enguini,  Inguini,  Lanuviui. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Gemini,  Memini,  Morini,  Torini. 

ONI,  UNI,  YNI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Edoni,  Aloni,  Nemaloni,    Geloni,  Aquiloni,   Abronl, 
Gorduni,  Mariandyni,  Magyni,  Mogyni,  Mosyni. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Epigoni,  Teutoni. 

UPI. 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 


Catadupi. 


ARI,  ERI,  IRI,  ORI,  URI,  YRl. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Babari,  Chomari,  Agactari,   Iberi,  Celtiberi,  Doueri, 
Digeri,  Algeri,  Drugeri  (?;,  Palemeri,  Monomeri,  Di«8, 
curi,  Baniuri,  Paesuri.  Agacturi,  Zimyri. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abari,  Tochari,  Acestari,  Cavari,  Calabri,  Cantcbri, 
Eloutheri,  Crustumeri,  Tenchteri  (?),  Bructeri,  Suelteri, 
Treveri,  Veragri  (?),  Treviri,  Decemviri,  and  otiiers  in 
viri,  Ephori,  Pastophori,  Hermunduri  (?J 

USI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Hermandusi,  Condrusi,  Merusi. 

ATI,  ETI,  OTI,  UTI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Abodati,  Capellati,  Ceroti,  Thesproti,  Carnuti. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Athanati,  Heneti,  Veneti. 

AVI,  EVI,  IVI,  UZI,  YZL 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Andecavi,  Chamavi,  Batavi  (?),  Pictavi,  Suevi,  Argivi, 
Achivi,  Abruzi,  Megabyzi. 

UI. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
JFAxn,  Hedui,  Veromandui,  Marobodui,  Inui,  Essui, 
Abrincatui. 

IBAL,  UBAL,  NAL,  aUIL. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Pomonal. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Annibal,  Hannibal,  Asdrubal,  Hasdrubal,  Tanaquil. 

AM,  IM,  ABUM,  UBUM 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Adulam,  Aduram. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abarim,  Genabum  (?),  Ciecubum. 

ACUM,  ICUM,  OCUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Bagacum,  Arenacum  (?),  Cornacum,   Tornacum,  Ba- 

racum,  Camaracum,  Eboracuin  (f),  Labicum,  Trivicum, 

Nordovicum,  Longovicum,  Verovicum,  Norvicuni,  Brun- 

divicum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Laureacum,  Abodiacum,  Tolpiacum,  Bedriacum,  Geft. 
Boriacum,  Magontiacum,  Mattiacum,  Argentomacum, 
Olenacum,  Bremetonacum,  Lampsacuni,  Nemetacuni, 
Bellovacum  (?),  Agedicum,  Agendicum  (.'),  Glyconicura. 
Caniipicum,  Noricum,  Massicum,  Adriaticum,  CretKum, 
Balticum,  Aventicum,  Mareoticum,  Sebennyticum, 
Agelocum. 

EDUM,  IDUM. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Manduessedum,  Algidum. 

EUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

xMidaeum,  Cotiaeum,  Amphiaraeum,  Cotyaeum,  Ph* 

beum,    Scylaceum,    Anaceum,    Lyceum,    Eferht he    n, 

Tittheum,  Erytheum,  Grytheum,  Gordieum,  PoUeiim, 
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Olympieum,  Heracleiiiti,  Solli-um,  MauBoleiim,  Hcdy- 
leuiii,  Corylouin,  Uociineiiiii,  Syleuiii,  i'uiioiiiii,  CriiiiiMiin, 
rrytaneiim,  'J'oneum,  Aplint-um,  Phiiiouiii,  Gryiitiiin, 
Opiiryneum,  tierapeuni,  Agrippeuni,  Gainhroum,  Moly- 
creuiii.  Serreum,  Odyssoum,  iMuseum,  Nysount,  Rlia'- 
teum,  Zajtoum,  Pallaiiteuin,  PMyclioinanteiini,  Gcroii- 
teum,  Oresteum,  Phyteiim,  and  other  Greek  naiuvs  ending 
in  ciav. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Herculeuni,  Rataiieum,  Corineuni,  Aquineum. 

AGUM,  IGUM,  OGUM. 

Accent  the  AtUepenuUiniate. 
Nivomagura,  Noviomagum,  Adrobiguni,  Dariorigum, 

lUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 


Allobrogum. 


Anacium,  Bendidium,  Herodiiiin,  Logium,  Baccliium, 
Pandochiuni,  Ptocliiuni,  Mneiiiiiini,  Nosocoinium,  Mcm- 
nuniuni,  Charuniuni,  Gryniuin,  Epiuin,  Dioscuriuni,  and 
other  Greek  names  ending  in  £iui>. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Albiuin,  Eugubium,  Abruciuni,  and  other  Latin  words 
of  this  termination. 

ALUM,  ELUM,  ILUM,  OLUM,  ULUM. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Anchialum,  Acelum,  Ocelum,  Corbilum,  Clusiolum, 
Oracuhim,    Janiculum,    Corniculum,    Hetriculiim,    U- 
triculuni,   Asculum,   Tuscuhim,  Angulum,  Cingulum, 
Apulum,  Trossulum,  Batulum. 

MUM. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Amstelodamum,  Amstelrodamum,  Novocomum,  Cado- 
mum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Lygdamum,  Cisamum,  Boiemum,  Antrimum,  Aux- 
iraum,  Bergomum,  Mentonomum. 

ANUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Albanum,  Halicaniim,  Arcanum,  iEanum,  Teanum, 
'Prifanum,  Staboanum,  Anibianum,  Pompeianum,  Tul- 
lianum,  Formianum,  Cosmiaiium,  Boianiim,  Appianum, 
Bovianum,  Mediohinum,  Amanum,  Aquisgranum,  Tri- 
gisanum,  Nuditanum,  Ucalitanum,  Usaliianum,  Acole- 
tanum,  Acharitanum,  Abziritanum,  Argentanum,  Horta- 
num,  Anxanum. 

Accetit  the  Antepenultimate. 
Apuscidanum,  Hebromanum,  Itanum. 

ENUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

PIcenura,  Calenum,  Durolenum,  Misenum,  Volsenum, 
Darvenum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Olenuoi. 

INUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Urbinum,  Sidicinum,  Ticinum,  Pucinum,  Tridinum, 
Londinum,  Aginum,  Casiiinum,  Crustuminum,  Aponni- 
num,  Sepinuni,  Arpinum,  Aruspiniim,  Sarinum,  Lu- 
crinura,  Ocrinum,  Camorinum,  Lahorinum,  Petrinum, 
Taurinum,  Casinum,  Nemosiniim,  Cassinum,  Atiiuun, 
Batinum,  Ambiatinum,  Petiniim,  Altinum,  Salontinum, 
Tolentinum,  Perentinum,  Laurentinum,  Abrotinum, 
[nguinum,  Aquinum,  Nequinum. 

ONUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Cabillonum,  Garianonum,  Duronum,  Cataractonum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ciconum,  Vindonum,  Britonum. 

UNUM,  YNUM. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Lugdunum,  Marigdunum,  Moridunum,  Arcaldunum, 
Segodunum,  Rigodiinum,  Sorbiodunum,  Noviodunum, 
Meloiiunum,Camelodunum,Axol()duniim,Uxellodunum, 
Branodunum,  Carodiinum,  (7a;sarodunum,  Tarodunum, 
Theodoroduniim,  Ebnrodunuin,  Ncrnantodunum,  and 
others  in  dunum,  Beiunum,  Autematunum,  Andoma- 
tunum,  Mariandynum. 

OUM,  OPUM,  YPUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Myrtoum,  Europum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Patisilypum. 


ARUM. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Agaruin,  Bclgariiiii,  Nyiiipliariini,  Convenarum,  Ro- 
sarum,  Adulitarum,  Coltarum. 

ABRUM,  UBRUM. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Velabrum,  Vernodiibrum. 

Accent  t/ie  Antepenultimate. 


Art  ab  rum. 


ERUM. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Caucoliberum,  Tuberum, 

AFRUM,  ATHRUM, 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Venafrum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Barathrum. 

IRUM. 

Accent  t/te  Penultimate. 
Muziriun. 

ORUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Cermorum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Durocortorum,  Ducortorum,  Durostorum. 

ETRUM. 

Accent  either  the  Penultimate  or  Antepenultimate. 
Celetrum. 

URUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Alaburum,  Ascurum,  Lugdurum,  Marcoduruni,  Lac- 
todurum,  Octodurum,  Divodurum,  and  others  in  durum, 
Silurum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Tigurum,  Saturum. 

ISUM,  OSUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Alisum,  Amisum,  Janosiun. 

ATUM,  ETUM,  ITUM,  OTUM,  UTUM. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Atrebatum,  Calatum,  Argentoratum,  Miitristratum, 
Elocetum,<luercetum,  Caletum,  Spoletum,  Vallisoletum, 
Toletura,  Ulmetum,  Adrumetum,  Tunetum,  Eretura, 
Accitum,  Durolitum,  Corstopitum,  Abrituni,  Augusto- 
ritum,  Naucrotitura,  Complutum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Sabbatum,  Neritum. 

AVUM,  IVUM,  YUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Gandavum,  Symbrivum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Coccyum,  Engyura. 

MIN,  AON,  ICON. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Helicaon,   Lycaon,   Machaon,    Dolichaon,  Typhaon, 
Amithaon,  Alcmaon,  Hermaon,  Didymaon,  Hyperaon, 
Hicetaon,  Aretaon,  and  others  in  aon. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Salamin,  Rubicon,  Helicon. 

ADON,  EDON,  IDON,  ODON,  YDON. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Calcedon,  Chalr.edon,  Carchedon,  Anthedon,  Aaple- 
don,  Sarpedon,  Tbermodon,  Abydon. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Celadon,  Alcime<lon,  Amphimedon,  Laomedon,  Ilip- 
pomedon,  Oromodon,  Automedon,  Armedon,  Euryme- 
don,  and  others  in  vtedon,  Calydon,  Amydon,  Corydon. 

EON,  EGON. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Phiceon,  Achilleon,  Boreon,  Nyseon. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Pantheon  (.'),  Aleon,  Deileon,  Pitholeon,  Dorooleon, 
Timoleon,  Ajiacreon-  Tiuiocr«on,  Ariatocreon,  Ucalefou. 


APIION,  BPHON,  IPHON,  OPUOS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Cliicrnphon,  Cieiiiplion,  AntiplMtn,  AcJao|>iioa,  Colo, 
plion,  Demophon,  Xenoplion. 

TOON. 

Accent  the  Antt^ten ultimate. 
Agatlion,   Arroallion,    Marallxin,    Plia<'lbon,    Phlef- 
ethon,  Pyriphlegellion,  Arethun,  Acritiioa. 

ION. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Pandion,  Sandinii,  (£di|H>diMn,  Kion,  Arracbkn, 
Echion,  JRcMxon,  Alphiun,  .Aiiipbion,  Opbion,  MathkiBi 
Miiuon,  Mciliion,  IJoJion,  Molion,  .Vomion,  Oninaj 
Carnion,  liolopion,  Arion,  t'arion,  .\crion,  .'Erion,  Hy- 
perion (Angl.  Jfupt'rioH),  Orion,  Uorion,  Anion,  Meliun, 
Axion,  Iiion,  Tnclxion. 

Accefit  the  Antepenultimate. 
Albion,  Phocion,  Cephalosdion,  Mtdon,  Bricion,  Bry. 
gion,  AdotH>gion,  Muxcbion,  Kiiiathion,  .Amelliion,  A«- 
thion,  Erulliion,  Pythion,  Doiicalion,  Dirdalion,  Sixalion, 
Calathiuu,  Ktlialinn,  Eruullialion,  Pyeiiialion,  Cwiidion, 
Pelion.  Ptelion,  Ilion,  Bryllion,  Bnroljuii,  Endymion, 
Milanion,  Atbenion,  Boion,  Apion,  (Enopion,  li'ropiou, 
Appion,  NoMopion,  Asclulariun,  Oarion,  Chinicrion, 
Asterion,  Uurion,  Euphorion,  Purpliyrion,  Tliyrioo, 
lasion,  ./Esion  (.'),  Dionysion,  HipiKirralion,  Stralion, 
Action,  Aetion,  Eetion,  Pallantion,  Uotion,  Th«>doiion, 
Erotion,  Sotion,  HepluL-stion,  Philistion,  Polylion,  Ur- 
nytion,  Eurytion. 

LON,  MON,  NON.  DON,  PON,  RON,  PHHON. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ademon,     Philemon,     Hieromnemon,    Criumetopon, 
Caberon,  Dioscuron. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ascalon,  Abylon,  Babylon,  Telamon,  ./Ivgemnn,  Pol. 
emon,  Ardcmon,  Artenion,  Abarimon  (?),  Onmienon, 
Alcamenon,  Tauroinenon,  Deicubn,  IX-iiiiH-ocin.  Laocodn, 
Hippucoon,  Ucmophoon,  Hippolhoiin,  .Ncarun,  .Arraron 
Paparon,  Passaron,  Aclwron,  .Aptcron,  Daipliron,  Al- 
ciphron,  Cbersiphron,  Lycophron,  Euthyphroa. 

SON,  TON,  YON,  ZON. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
laaon,  Theogiton,  Aristogiton,  Polygiton,  Adoliton, 
Deltoton,   Acazon,   Amazon   (Angl.  Am'azo*),  Olizoii, 
Amyzon. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Themison,  Abaton,  Aciton,  Sicyon,  Cercyon,  C»»to- 
myon,  Cromyon,  Geryon,  Alcetryon,  Ampbi'iryoa.  / ■>«- 
phictyon. 

ABO,  ACO,  EDO,  IDO. 

AecetU  the  Penultimate. 
Cupido. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Arabo,  Tarraco,  Macedo. 

BEO,  LEO,  TEO. 

Accetit  the  Antepenultimate. 
Labeo,  Acuteo,  Buteo. 

AGO,  IGO,  UGO. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Carthago,  Origo,  Vemigo. 

CHO,  PHO,  THO. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Stilicho,  Clitipbo,  Agatho. 

BIO,   CIO,   DIO,  GIO,   LIO,  MIO,  NIO,  BIO,  810^ 
TIO,  VIO,  XIO. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Arahio,  Corhio,  Navilubio,  Scnwio,  Dionicdio,  Rcgio, 
Phrygio,  Bambaiin,  Hallio,  Caballio,  Anwlliti,  P<illio, 
Sirmio,  Formio,  I'horniio.  Anio,  Parairnio,  .\vrnio, 
Glabrio,  .\crio.  Curio,  fyllaturio,  Vano,  Or«-a»io,  Au- 
rasio,  S(*EU!>io,  Verclunio,  Natio,  (TItio,  Derventio,  V»- 
aoniio,  Divio,  Oblivio,  Petovio,  Alexio. 

CLO,  ILO,  ULO,  UMO. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Charicio  {.'),  (\>rbilo,  Corbulo,  ^Epulo,  BctiUo,  Caa 
tulo,  Anumo,  Lucumo. 

ANO,  ENO,  INC. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Tbeaoo,  Adramilteno. 

Accent  the  AntepenuHimaU. 
Barciao,  Ruscino,  Fruaino- 
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APO,  IPO. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Sisapo,  Olyssipo. 

ARO,  ERO. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Bessaro,  Civaro,    Tubero,   Cicero,    Hiero,  Acimero, 
Cessero,  Vaulavero. 

ASO,  ISO. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Carcaso,  Agaso,  Turiaso,  Aliso,  Natiso. 

ATO,  ETO,  ITO,  YO. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Enyo. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Erato,  Derceto,  Siccilissito,  Capito,  Amphitryo. 

BER,  PER,  GER,  TER,  VER. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Meleager,  Elaver  (?). 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Calaber,  Miilciber,  Noctifer,  Tanager,  Antipater,  Mars- 
pater,  Diespiter,  Marspiter,  Jupiter. 

AOR,  NOR,  POR,  TOR. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Chrysaor,  Alcanor,  Nicanor,  Bianor,  Timanor,  Eu- 
phranor,  and  others  in  anor,  Alcenor,  Agenor,  Agapenor, 
Elpenor,  Rhetenor,  Antenor,  Anaxenor,  and  others  in 
enor,  Nicator,  Vindeniiator,  Pliobetor,  Aphetor. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Marcipor,  Lucipor,  Numitor. 

BAS,  DAS,  EAS,  GAS,  PHAS, 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Alebas,  Augeas  (kinsrofElis),  ^neas  {the  Trojan  hero), 
Oreas  {an  Oread),  Syinplegas. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Dotadas,  Cercidas,  Lucidas,  Timachidas,  Charmidas, 
Alcidamidas,  Leonidas,  Aristonidas,  Mnasippidas,  Pe- 
lopidas,  Tliearidas,  Diagoridas.Diphoridas,  Antipatridas, 
Abantidas,  Crauxidas,  Ardeas,  Augeas  (the  poet),  Bleas, 
/Eneas  {in  Thuc,  Xen.,  JV.  T.),  Cineas,  Cyneas,  Boreas, 
Broteas,  Acragas,  Periphas,  Acyphas. 

IAS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Hermias. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Caicias,  Nicias,  Cephaloedias,  Phidias,  Herodias, 
Cydias,  Ephyreias,  Minyeias,  Pelasgi.is,  Antibaccliias, 
Acrolochias,  Archias,  Ailarchias,  Opliias,  Arcatliias, 
Agathias  (?),  Pythias,  Plelas,  Pelias,  Illas,  Damias,  So- 
temias,  Arsanias,  Pausanias,  Olynipias,  Appias,  Agrip- 
pias,  Chabrias,  Tiberias,  Terias,  Lycorias,  Pelorias, 
Demetrias,  Dioscurias,  Agasias,  Pliasias,  Acesias,  Age- 
sias,  Hegesias,  Tiresias,  Ctesias,  Cephisias,  Pausias, 
Prusias,  Lysias,Tysias, Delias, Bitias,  Critias,Abantias, 
Tlioantias,  Phaetliontias,  Plisestias,  Tliestias,  Sestias, 
Livias,  Artaxias,  Loxias, 

LAS,  MAS,  NAS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ainiclas,  Aniyclas,  Acilas.  Aduias,  Asylas,  Mieoenas, 
Mcecenas,   or    Mecoenas,    Fidenas,    Arpinas,    Larinas, 
Atinas,  Adunas. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Agelas,  Apilas,  Arcesilas,  Acylas,  Dorylas,  Acamas, 
Alcidamas,  Iphidamas,  Chersidamas,  Praxidamas,  Tlie- 
odamas,  Cleodamas,  Thiodamas,  Tlierodanias,  Astyd- 
amas,  and  others  in  damas,  Athamas,  Garanias,  Dicomas, 
Sarsinas,  Sassinas,  Pitinas. 

OAS,  PAS,  RAS,  SAS,  TAS,  YAS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Bagoas,  Canopas,  Epitheras,  Aboras,  Chaboras,  Abra- 
dataa  (?),  letas,  Pbiletas,  Damoetas,  Acritas,  Eurotas, 
Archytas. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Teletjoas,  Chrysorrhoas,  Agriopas,  Triopas,  Zona- 
ras  (?),  Gyaras,  Chrysoceras,  Mazeras,  Orthagoras, 
Pythagoras, Diagoras,Pylagoras,  I)einagoras,Tiniagora8, 
Herinagoras,  Athenagoras,  Xenagoras,  Hippagoras,  Ste- 
sagoras,  Tisagoras,  Telestagoras,  Protagoras,  Evagoras, 
Anaxagoras,  Praxagoras,  and  others  in  agoras,  Lieoras, 
Athyras,  Thamyras,  Cinyras,  Atyras,  Apesas,  Pietas, 
Felicitas,  Liberalitas,  Lentulitas,  Agnitas,  Opportunitas, 
Claritas,  Veritas,  Faustitas,  Civitas,  Fhlegyas,  IMilyas, 
Marsyas. 


BES. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Arabes,  Chalybes,  Armenochalybes. 

CES. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Saniotliraces,  Phcenices,  Libyphoenices,  Olympionices, 
Plistonices,  Polynices,  Ordovices,  Lemovices,  Eburo- 
vices. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Arbaces  (?),  Axiaces,  Pharnaces,  Myraces,  Arsaces  (?), 
Astaces,  Derbices  (?),  Ardices,  Eleutlierocilices,  Cap- 
padoces,  Eudoces,  Bebryces  {>),  Mazyces. 

ADES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 


Demades. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Icades,  Olcades,  Arcades,  Orciides,  Carneades,  Gor- 
gades,  SttEchades,  Licliades,  Strophades,  Laiades,  Na- 
iades, Alcibiades,  Pleiades,  Brancliiades,  Deliades, 
Heliades,  Peliades,  Oiliades,  Naupliades,  Juliades,  Mem- 
miades,  Cliniades,  Xoniades,  Hunniades,  Heliconiades, 
Acrisioniades,  Telamoniades,  Limoniades,  Asclepiades, 
Asopiades,  Crotopiades,  Appiades,  Tliespiades,  Tharia- 
des,  Otriades,  Cyriades,  Scyriades,  Anchisiades,  Dosia- 
des,  Lysiades,  Nysiades,  Dionysiades,  MencBtiades, 
Miltiados,  Abantiades,  Dryantiades,  Atlantiades,  Laom- 
edontiades,  Phaetliontiades,  Laertiades,  HejiliKstiades, 
Tliestiades,  Battiades,  Cyclades,  Pylades,  Nomades, 
Mienades,  Echinades,  Cispades,  Cheerades,  Sporades, 
Perisades,  Hippotades,  Sotades,  Hyades,  Thyades,  Dry- 
ades,  Hamadryades,  Othryades. 

EDES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Democedes,  Aganiedes,  Palamedes,  Archimedes,  Ni- 
coniedes,  Diomedes,  Lycoinedes,Cleoniedes,Ganymede8, 
Thrasymedes,  and  others  in  medes. 

IDES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Alcides,  Lyncides,  Tydides,  ^gides,  Lycurgides, 
Promethides,  Cretliides,  Nicartliides,  Heraclides,  Tele- 
elides,  Epiclides,  Anticlides,  Androclides,  Meneclides, 
Qiclides,  Ctesiclides,  Xenoclides,  Chariclides,  Patro- 
clides,  Aristoclides,  Euclides,  Euryclides,  Belides  {siyi- 
gular),  Basilides,  Nelides,  Pelides,  Aiitigenides,  CEnides, 
Larides,  Hyperides,  Atrides,  Thesides,  Dryantides, 
Orestides  (?),  Aristides. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Epichaides,  Dan'iides,  Lesbides,  Labdacides,  ^acides, 
Hylacides,  Phylacides,  Pharacides,  Myrmecides,  Phce- 
nicides,  Antalcides,  Andocides,  Ampycides,  Thucydides, 
Lelegeides,  Tyrrheides,  Pimpleides,  Clymeneides,  Mi- 
neides,  Scyreides,  Minyeides,  Lagides,  Harpagides, 
Ogygides,  Inachides,  Lysimachides,  Agatharchides,  Ti- 
niarchides,  Leontychides,  Leotychides,  Leutychides, 
Sisyphides,  Erecthides,  Scythides,  ODbalides,  ^thalides, 
Tantalides,  Castalides,  Mystalides,  Piiytalides,  Belides 
'(plural),  Sicelides,  Epimelides,  Cypaelides,  Anaxilides, 
iEolides,  Eubiilides,  Alschylides,  Phocylides,  Prianiides, 
Potamides,  jEsiinides,  Tolniides,  Charmides,  Dardani- 
des,  Oceanides,  Anianides,  Titanides,  Olenides,  Acha;- 
menides,  Achemenides,  Epimenides,  Parmenides,  Is- 
menides,  Eumenides,  Sithnides,  ApoUinides,  Pruninldes, 
Aonides,  Dodonides,  Myedalonides,  Calydonides,  Mob- 
onides,  CEdipodionides,  Deionides,  Chionides,  Echioni- 
des,  Sperchionides,  Ophionides,  Japetionides,  Ixionides, 
Mimallonides,  Philonides,  ApoUonides,  Acmonides, 
iEmonides,  Polypeinonides,  Simonides,  Harmonides, 
Memnonides,  Cronides,  Myronides,  jEsonides,  Aris- 
fonides,  Praxonides,  LIhurnides,  Sunides,  Telebbides, 
Panthbides,  Achelbides,  Pronopides,  Lapides,Callipides, 
Euripides,  Driopides,  CEnopides,  Cecropides,  Leucippi- 
des,  Philippides,  Argyraspides,  Clearides,  Teenarides, 
Hebridesj,  Timandrides,  Anaxandrides,  Epicerides,  Pieri- 
des,  Ilesperides,  Cassiterides,  Anterides,  Peristerides, 
Libethrides,  Dioscorides,  Protagorides,Methorides,  Ante- 
norides,  Actorides,  Diactorides,  Polyctorides,  Hegetori- 
des,  Onetorides,  Antorides,  Acestorides,  Thestorides, 
Aristorides,  Electrldes,  O3notrides,  Smindyrides,  Philyri- 
des,  Pegasides,  lasides,  Imbrasides,  Clesides,  Dionysides, 
Cratides,  Propoetides,  Proetides,  Oceanitides,  iEantides, 
Dracontides,  Absyrtides,  Acestides,  Epytides. 

ODES,  UDES,  YDES. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

iEgilodes,  Acmodes,  Nebrodes,  Herodes,  Orodes, 
Pyrodes,  Haebudes,  Harudes,  Lacydes,  Pherecydes, 
Epicydes,  Androcydes,  and  others  in  cydes. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Sciapodes,  Q^dipodes,  Antipodes,  Hippopodes,  Himan- 
topodos,  and  others  in  podes. 


AGES,  EGES,  IGES,  OGES,  YGES. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Theages  (?),  Tectosages,  Astyages,  Leleges,  Nitiobri, 
ges  (?),  Durotriges,  Caturiges,  Allobroges,  Antobroges, 
Ogyges,  Cataphryges,  lazyges. 

ATHES,  ETHES,  YTHES,  lES 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ariarathes,  Alethes,  Onythes. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Aries. 

ALES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Novendiales,  Geniales,  Compitales,  Arvales. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Carales. 

ACLES,  ECLES,  ICLES,  OCLES,  YCLES. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate.  , 
Megacles,  Menecles,  Daicles,  Mnasicles,  Iphicles  (?), 
Xanthicles,  Charicles,  Thericles,  Pericles,  Agasicles, 
Pasicles,  Phrasicles,  Ctesicles,  Sosicles,  Nausicles,  Xan- 
ticles,  Nicocles,  Enipedocles,  Theocles,  Neocles,  Ete- 
ocles,  Sophocles,  Pythocles,  Diodes,  Philoclos,  Dam- 
ocles, Democles,  Phanocles,  Xenocles,  Hiorocles,  An- 
drocles,  Mandrocles,Patrocles(?),Metrocles,Lainprocles, 
Cephisocles,  Nestocles,  Themistocles,  Bathycles,  Eu- 
thycles,  and  others  in  cles. 

ELES,  ILES,  OLES,  ULES. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ararauceles,    Hedymeles,    Pasileles,    Praxiteles,   Py- 
rogoteles,    Demoteles,    Aristoteles,    Gundiles,    Absiles, 
Novensiles,  Pisatiles,  Taxiles,  ^oles,  Autololes,  Her- 
cules. 

AMES,  OMES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Arsames. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Priames,  Datames,  Abrocomes. 

ANES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Jordanes  (?),  Agrianes,  Athainanes,  Alamanes,  Brach- 
manes,  Acarnanes,  ^gipanos,  Tigranes,  Titanes,  Ari- 
obarzanes,  and  other  Persian  names  in  zones. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Diaphanes,  Epiphanes,  Periphanes,  Praxiphanes, 
Dexiphanes,  Lexiphanes,  Antiphanes,  Nicophanes, 
Thoophanes,  Diophanes,  Apollophanes,  Xenophanes, 
Aristophanes,  and  others  in  phanes,  Pharasmanes, 
Actisanes  (?),  Prytanes. 

ENES. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Timagenes,  Metagenes,  Sosigenes,  Epigenes,  Origenes, 
Melesigenes,  Antigenes,  Tlieogenes,  Diogenes,  Hermoge- 
nes,Rhetogenes,Themistogenes,  Xanthenes,Agasthenes, 
Lasthenes,  Clisthenes,  Callisthenes,  Perislhenes,  Cra- 
tisthenes,  Antisthenes,  Barbosthenes,  Leosthenes,  De- 
mosthenes, Dinosthenes,  Androstlienes,  Sosthenes,  Era- 
tosthenes, Borysthenes,  Alcamenes,  Theramenes,  Ti- 
sauienes,  Deditamenes,  Spitamenes,  Pyliemenes,  Al- 
themenes,  Achaemenes,  Philoptemenes,  Daimenes,  Nau- 
simenes,  Antimenes,  Anaximenes,  Cleomenes,  Hip- 
pomenes,  Heroraenes,  Aristonienes,  Eumenes,  Numenes, 
Polymenes. 

INES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Telchines,  Acesines. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Aborigines,  jEschines,  Asines. 

ONES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Calucones,  Agones,  lones,  Bigerriones,  Helleviones, 
Volones,  Nasamones,  Ambrones,  Verones,  Centrones, 
Eburones,  Grisones,  Suessones,  Anticatones,  Sfatones, 
Vectones,  Vettones,  Acitavones,  Axones  {people),  M\' 
ones,  Halizones. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Lycaones,  Chaones,  Frisiabones,  Cicones,  Vemicones, 
Francones,  Vascones,  Mysomacedones,  Rhedones,  Es- 
sedones,  Myrmidones,  Pocones,  Paphlagones,  Aspagoiies, 
Lingones,  La!Strygone8,  I,estrygoncs,  Vaiigiones,  Nu- 
ithones  (?),  Sithones,  Baliones,  Hermiones,  Meriones, 
Suiones,  Mimallones,  Senones(?),  Memnones,  Pannones, 
Ausones,  Pictones,  Teutones,  Ingffivones  (?),  IstiEVO- 
lies  (?),  Axones  {tablets),  Geryones,  Aniazohes. 
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OES. 

Accent  the  PenuUimate. 
Heroes. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Chosrucs. 

APES,  OPES. 

Accent  tlie  PenuUimate. 
Cynapes,  Cyclopes. 

Accent  the  AntepcnuUimate. 
Panticapes,  Crassopcs,  Esuliopcs,  ^tliiopcs,  Ucllopea, 
Dolopes,  Paiiopes,  Stcrupes,  Dryopeg. 

ARES,  ERES,  IRES,  ORES,  URES 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Cabares,    Baleares,   ApoIIinares,  Saltuares,  Ableres, 
Byzeres,  Bechires,  Diores,  Azores. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Leitchares,  Democharcs,  Abisares,  Cavares,  Insubres, 
Lucercs,  Pieres,  Astabures,  Musagurcs,  Ceiitores,  Silures, 
Lenmres. 

ISES. 


Anchises. 


Canibyses. 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 


OCES,  VSES. 
Accent  tlie  Penultimate. 


ATES. 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Pliraates,  Caracates,  Adiinicate.s,  Nisicates,  Leiicates, 
Teridates,  Mithri(Jates,Atti(liates,  Osqiiidatos.OxydateR, 
Ardeares,  Elcates,  Bcrcorates,  Caninefates,  jEgates, 
Achates,  Niphates,  Deciates,  Attaliates,  Mevaiiiates, 
Cluariates,  Asseriates,  Eubiiriates,  Aiitiates,  Sontiates, 
Sotiates,   Spartiates,   Celelates,    Hispellatcs,    Stellates, 


Alatrinates,  Maxnaxes,  Agesinates,  Asisinates,  Sas- 
sinates,  Sessinates,  Frusinatos,  Atinates,  Altinates, 
Tollentiiiates,  Ferentinatos,  Intcraiii nates,  Chelonatos, 
Casmonates,  Arnates,  Tifernates,Infornates,  Privernates. 
Oroatos,  Euplirates,  Orates,  Vasates,  Cocosates,  Tolo- 
sates,  Antuates,  Nantuates,  Sadyates,  Caryates. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Atrebates  (?),  Spithobates,  Iclinohates,  Eiirybates, 
Antiphntes,  Zaiates,  Saiiromates,  Meiiecrates,  Pherec- 
rates,  Ipliicrates,  Callicrates,  Epicrates.  Pasicratcs, 
Stasicrates,  Sosicrates,  Hypsicrates,  Nicocrates,  Haloc- 
rates,  Dainocrates,  Democratcs,  Choretnocrates,  Ti- 
mocrates,  Heriiiocrates,  Steiiocrates,  Xenocrates,  Hip- 
pocrates, Harpocrates,  Socrates,  Isocrates,  Cephisocrates. 
Naticrates,  Eucrates,  Euthycrates,  Polycrates,  and 
others  in  crates. 

ETES,  ITES,  OTES,  UTES,  YTES,  YES,  ZES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Acetes,  Ericetes,  ^etes,  Indigetcs  (a  people),  Caletes, 
Ilergetes,  Piiiloctetes,  ^gletes,  Nenietes,  Coinetes,  Ul- 
inanetes,  Consiianctes,  Gyinnetes,  iEsymnetes,  Nan- 
netes,  Serretes,  Ciiretes,  Oditos,  Belfiites,  Margites, 
Meniphites,Ancalites,  Ambialites,Avalites,Curiosolites, 
Polites,  Apollo|)olites,  Herniopolitos,  Latopolites,  Abu- 
lites,  Stylites,  Borysthenites,  Temenites,  Syenites, 
Carcinites,  Saninites,  Deiopites,  Garites,  Centrites, 
Thersites,  Narcissites,  Asphaltites,  Hydraotes,  Herac- 
leotes,  BcBotes,  Helotes,  Bootes,  ThoStos,  Anaguutes, 
Ari  mazes. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Dercetes,   Mceragetes,   Massagetes,   Indigctes   {sods), 

Evergetes,  .^uchetes,  Eiisipetes,  Charites,  C^erites,  Pra^s- 

titos,  Aiidraniytes,  Dariaves,  Ardyos,  Machlyes,  Blem- 

niyes. 

AIS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Achais,  Archelais,  Iloniolais,  Ptolemais,  Elymais. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Thebais,  Fhocais,  Calais,  Aglais,  Tanais,   Cratais, 
Colaxais.  »      »      i  .  > 

BIS,  CIS,  DIS. 

Accent  the  PenuUimate. 
Berenicis,  Lycomedis,  Cepliala'dis. 

Accent  the  AntepemiUimate. 
Acahis,  Carabis,  Setabis,  Nisibis,  CIcobis,  Tiicrobis, 
Tisobis,  Ucubis,  Ciirubis,  Salmacis,  Acinaris,  Brovona- 
cis,  Athracis,  Agnicis,  Carainbucis,  Cadineidis. 


EI8  (in  two  syllables),  ETUIS,  ATIII8. 

Accent  the  PenuUimate. 
Medeis,  Siiercheis,  Pitthois,  Crytlieis,  Noplirlois,  Rlo- 
leis,  Acliillois,  Pimnlois,  Cudiiicis,  A:nK\*.  Hchipnriit, 
Pciieis,  Acrisoneis,  rrio|X!i*,  Patureis,  Nereis  (.'),  Cen- 
chrois,  Tliespis,  llrisfis,  Perseis,  iMesseis,  Chrysvis, 
Nyctcis.  Sebcthis,  Epiinetliis. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate 
Thyniiathis. 

\LI8,  ELIS,  ILIS,  OLIS',  ULIS,  YLIS. 
Accent  tlie  PenuUimate. 
Andabalis,  Cercalis,  Regalis.  Styniplialis,  Dialif, 
Latialis.  Seotiniontialis,  Martialis,  Manalis,  Juvenalis, 
Unirinalis,  Fontinalis,  Jununalis,  Avcrnalis,  Varunalis, 
Abrupalis,  Floralis,  anietalis,  Eiimelis,  Phaselis  Eu- 
pilis,  Uuinctilis,  Ciniolis,  Ciuolis,  Adulis. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
(Ehalis,  Hannibalis,  Acacalis,  Fornicalis,  Androcalis, 
Lufwrcalis,  Valialis,  Ischalis,  (^aralis,  Tliessalis,  Italis, 
Facelis,  Sicolis,  Fascolis,  Vindelis,  Nephelis,  Indibilix, 
Bilbilis,  l^ucretilis,  Myrtilis,  ifZolis,  Argolis,  DecapoliH, 
NeaiK)li8,  and  all  words  ending  in  polU,  tlerculis, 
Thestylis. 

AMIS,  EM  IS. 

Accent  the  AntepcnuUimate. 
Calaniis,  Salainis,  Scniiraniis,  Thyatnis,  Artemis. 

ANIS,  EMS,  INIS,  OMS,  YNIS. 

Accent  the  PenuUimate. 
Mandanis,  Titanis,  Baronis,  Mycenis,  Pliilenis,  Cyl- 
lenis,  Isnienis,  Cebrenis,  Adonis,  Edonis,  Aedonis, 
Thedonis,  Dodonis,  Calydonis,  Agonis,  Alingonis,  Co- 
lonis,  Corbulonis,  Creuionis,  Salnionis,  Junonis,  Cice- 
ronis,  Scironis,  Coronis,  Phoronis,  Tritonis,  Phorcynis, 
Gortynis. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Sicanis,  Antiranis,  Andanis,  Ilypanis,  Taranis,  Pryt- 
anis,  Pipnicnis,  Eiimenis,  Lycaonis,  Asconis,  Sidonis  (.'), 
Mironis,  Pu;oni8,Si;lionis,  Meninonis,Pannont8,Britoni8, 
Geryonis. 

CIS  (in  two  syllables). 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Minais,  Ilerbis,  Latois. 

Accetit  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Simois,  Pyrdis. 

APIS,  OPIS. 

Accetit  the  PenuUimate. 
lapis,  Serapis,  Isapis,  Asopis, 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Acapis,  Colapis,  Menapis,  Cecropis,  Meropis. 

ARIS,    ACRIS,    ERIS,    IGRIS,   IRIS,   ITRIS,   ORIS, 
URIS,  YRIS. 

Accent  the  PenuUimate. 

Balearis,  Apollinaris,  Nonacris  (?),  Cytheris,  Trieris, 
Osiris,  Potosiris,  Busiris,  Lycoris,  Peluris,  Calaguris, 
Gracchuris,  Hippuris. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abaris,  Fabaris,  Sybaris,  Icaris,  Andaris,  Tyndaris, 
Sagaris,  Angaris,  Calaris,  Phalaris,  Elaris,  Tamaris, 
Liparis,  Araris,  Biasaris,  Ca-saris,  Abisaris,  .Acliisaris, 
Bassaris,  Mclaris,  Autaris,  Trinacris,  Illiberis,  Tiberis, 
Ziiil)cris,  Tyberis,  Nepheris,  Pieris,  Auseris,  Pasitigris, 
Aciris,  ColKiris,  Acoris,  Sicoris,  Neoris,  Antipatris, 
Absitris,  Pacyris,  Ogyris,  Porphyris,  Auiyris,  Thamyris, 
Thoinyris,  Toinyris. 

ASIS,  ESIS,  ISIS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Amasis,  Magnesis,  Tnesis. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Bnliasis,    Pegasis,    Parrhasis,    Paniaiiis,    Acamasis, 
Eiigonasis,   Grxcostasis,    Panyasis,   Lachesis,  Atliesis, 
Thaniesis,  Nemesis,  Tibisis. 

OSIS,  U8IS. 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Diamastigosis,  Eiiosis,  Eleusis. 


ATI3,  ETI8,  ms,  OTIS,  YTIS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Tegeatis,  Caryatis,  Miletis,  Limeneiis,  Curetis,  Acer- 


Calenderitis,  Z«phyriils,  AmphatiiU,  Rharoil*,  ||m 
lirolis,  Mirotiii,  Trarhniliii,  Marmtii,  P\i\\iHA\;  Kanda- 
liutis,  Elimioiia,  Ucarioiis,  Caaiuiic,  Philiiiiii,  .Vilocls. 

Accent  the  AiitrpeHultimate. 
Alergails,  CaUlis,  Barmatia,  Anatia,  Nuicntia,  Dw. 
cetis,  Eurytii. 

OVI8. 

Accent  the  AtUepenuUimaU. 
Vcjovis,  Dijovia. 

IC08,  ED08,  0D08,  VIXM. 

Accent  the  PenuUimate. 

Abydos. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Oricoa,  Tencdos,  MacedfM,  Agriodo*. 

EOS. 

Accent  the  PenuUimate. 
Spercbeofl,  Acbilleos. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Androgeoa,  Egaleoa,  ^Egaleos,  Hegaleoa. 

YGOS,  ICIIOS,  OCHOS,  OPH08. 

Accent  the  PenuUimate. 
Callipygoa,  Melanipygos,  Neontichos,  Macronticboa. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
vEgiochos,  Oresitrophos. 

ATI108,  ETHOS,  ITHOS,  lOS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Sebetbos. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate, 
Sciathos,  Erithos,  Ilios,  Onibrios,  Topanos. 

LOS,  MOS,  N08,  POS. 

Accent  the  PenuUimate. 
Stympbalos,    Pachynos,    Etbeonoa,    Eteonoa,    Hep- 
taphonos. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Hcgalos,    if:gialos,    Ampelns,    if::h1a«,     Hexamrkw, 
Bipylos,  Hccatonipvlos,  Poianios,  .fCgosimtamos,  Okikm, 
Orcbonienos,   Anapauonienos,   EpidicazomeMM,  Ueaa- 
tontiinoruinenos,  Atropos. 

ROS,  SOS,  T08,  ZOS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Meleagros,  Hecatonrhiros,  iEginiunw,  Xisyros,  Pity- 
onesos,   Hieronesos.  CepliewM,  Sebrloo,  Milelo*,  Poly- 
timetos,  Aretos,  Buthroios,  Tupazoa. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Svgaros,  A=:gocem«,  Antenw,  Myiagro*.  AbaonM,  Aoijr- 
ros,  Pegasos,  lalysos,  Abatod,  Neriloa,  Acyto*. 

IPS,  OPS. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
^gilips,  iEthiops. 

LAUS,  MAUS,  NAUS,  SAUS  (in  two  sylUblM). 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Archelaiis,  Menelaus,  Agesilaus,  Prote#ilau8,  Nirolau*, 
lolaus,  Hennolaus,  Chtolaus,  Artatulau*,  Dorj-laiH, 
Amphiaraus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Talaus,    Aglaus,    luiaua  (?),    Emaiaus,    OBiMWiua, 
Daoaus,  Cranaus. 

BUS. 

Accent  the  Antrpmultimate. 
Agabus,  Alabus,  Arabus,  Mclabiu,  Setabiia,  ErateM. 
Deipliobus,  Polybus. 

AtTS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abdacus,  Labdacus,  Rhyndacus,  .Eacos,  ItbaoM* 


lACUB,* 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
lalriacus,  Phidj[aru*,  .Mabandiaru*,  Kbodiacos^  Cal. 
chiarus,  rorintniarus,  IV'liarns,  Prliariia,  lliarus, 
Niliariis,  Tilaniariin,  Arntpnianiii,  M<*wniara»,  8aU- 
miniacus,  Lemniarus,  loniacusi,  Saiunioniaruf,  Tiito- 
vitis,' Chalritis,' Meiiiphitis,  Sophitis,  Arbetitis,  Fasce- :  niarus,  Gortyniarus,  Ol^nipiarus,  Ca^piarua,  MMMn- 
litis,  Dasrylitis,  Comitis,  ^.anitis,  Cananitis,  Circinitis,  I  briarua,  Adriacua.  Ibcnarua,  C)-llienarua,  SiriaOM- 
Chaonitis,   Trachoniiis,  Chalonitis,  Sybaritis,  Daritit,  I  Gesaoriarus,  I'yturiacua,  Syriacua,  Phaaiacm,  MafsK 


*  -iaeiu.  —  All  word*  of  this  torinination  have  ttie  accent  on  tlie  i,  pronounced  like  tJie  noon  «yt.  —  WAUkMK, 
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siacus,  Etesiacus,  Isiacus,  Gnosiacus,  Cnossiacus,  Pau- 
siacus,  Ainathusiacus,  Pelusiacus,  Prusiacus,  Actiacus, 
Divitiacus,  Byzantiaciis,  Tliermodontiacus,  Propontia- 
cus,  Hellespontiacus,  Sestiacus. 

,  LACUS,  NACUS,  OACUS,  RACUS,  SACUS,  TACUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Benacus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ablacus,  Medoacus,  Amaracus,  Assaraciis,  jEsacus, 
Lampsacus,  Caractacus,  Spartacus,  Hyrtacus,  Pittacus. 

ICUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Caicus,  Ceramicus,  Numicus,  Hellanicus  (?),  Demoni- 
ciis,  Granicus,  Andronicus,  Stratonicus,  Callistoiiiciis, 
Aristonicus,  Alaricus,  Albericus,  Fridericiis,  Rodericus, 
Rudericus,Romericus,  Henricus,Huni)ericiis,Victoricus, 
An)atricus,  Henricus,  Theodoricus,  Ludovicus,  Greno- 
vicus,  Varvicus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Thebaicus,  Phociicus,  Chaldaicus,  Bardaicus,  Juda- 
Iciia,  Acliaiciis,  Lechaicus,  Panchaiciis,  Thermaicus, 
Naicus,  Panathenaicus,  CyrenUicus,  Arabicus,  Daciciis, 
Samothracicus,  Turcicus,  Arcadicus,  Sotadicus,  Threcid- 
icus,  Chalcidicus,  Alabandiciis,  Judicus,  Clondicus,  Cor- 
nificus,  Belgicus,  AUobrogicus,  Georpicus,  Colchicus, 
Delphicus,  Sapphiciis,  Parthiciis,  Scythiciis,  Pythiciis, 
Stymphalicus,  Pliarsaliciis,  Thessalicus,  Italicus,  At- 
talicus,  Gallicus,  Sabellicus,  Tarbelliciis,  Argolicus, 
Getulicus,  Cainicus,  Academicus,  Grscanicus,  Cocani- 
cus,  Tuscanicus,  jflanicus,  Glaniciis,  Atellanicus, 
Ainanicus,  Romanicus,  Germanicus,  Hispanicus,  Aqui- 
taiiicus,  Sequanicus,  PiEnicus,  Alemannicus,  Britanni- 
ciis.  Laconicus,  Leiiconicus,  Adonicus,  Macedoiiicus, 
Sardoniciis,  lonicus,  Hermionicus,  Babyloniciis,  Samoni- 
cus,  Pannonicus,  Hieronicus,  Platonicus,  Santonicus, 
t?ophronicus,  Teutonirus,  Ainazoniciis,  Hernicus,  Li- 
■burniciis,  Eubbiciis,  Trbicus,  Stoicus,  Olympicus,  jEthi- 
opicus,  Pindaricus,  Baleariciis,  Marmaricus,  Bassaricus, 
Ciinbricus,  Andricus,  Ibericiis,  Trietericus,  Trevericiis, 
Africus,  Doriciis,  Pythagoricus,  Leuctricus,  Istricus, 
Isauriciis,  Centauricus,  Bituricus,  Illyricus,  Syricus, 
Pagasiciis,  Mffisiciis,  Marsicus,  Persicus,  Corsicus,  Mas- 
sicus,  Issicus,  Sabbaticus,  Mithridaticiis,  Tegeaticus, 
Syriaticiis,  Asiaticus,  Dalmaticus,  Sarmaticus,  Ciby- 
raticus,  Rhxticus,  Geticus,  Gangeticus,  vEgineticus, 
Creticus,  Meniphiticiis,  Sybariticus,  Abderiticus,  Celti- 
cus,  Atlanticus,  Garamanticus,  Ponticus,  Scoticus, 
M(ROticus,  BiBoticus.  Heracleoticus,  Mareoticus,  Phthi- 
oticus,  Niloticus,  Epiroticus,  Syrticus,  Atticus,  Aly- 
atticus,  Halyatticus,  Mediastuticus. 

OCUS,  YCUS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Besbicus,    Laodocus,    Aniadocus,    Ibycus,    Libycus, 
Autolycus,  Amycus,  Glanycus,  Inycus  (?),  Corycus. 

AbUS,  EDUS,  IDUS,  ODUS,  YDUS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Congedus  (?),  Alfredus,  Aluredus,  Bmodus,  Androdus, 
Abydus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Adadus,    Enceladus,    Aradiis,    Antaradiis,    Aufidus, 
Algidus,    Lepidus,     Hesiodus,    Cominodus,     Monodus, 
Polydus. 

EUS  {-vi),  in  one  syllable.* 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Epigeus,  Epimethens,  Prometheus,  Agyieus  (3  syl.), 
Oileus,  Eubuleus,  Myceneus,  Celcneus,  Palleneus,  Pyre- 
neua,  Adoneus  (or  Ado'neus),  Aidoneus,  Eteoneus, 
Coloneus,  Salinoneus,  Cononeus,  Coroneus,  Phoroneus 
(h.),  Tliyoneua,  Typhoeus  {n.),  Albeus,  Bnipeus,  Sino- 
paus,  Epopeus,  Opopeus,  Caphareus  {n.),  Caphereus  (n.), 
Plialereus  (or  Phale'reus),  Alathreus,  Achoreus,  Lyco- 
reus,  Enyeiis. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
ChalcMeus,  Polieus,  Dorieus,  Idrieus,  Hidrieus,  Hyri- 
eiis,  ^gialeus,  Oicleus,  Eleleus,  Cerameus,  Salganeus, 
Mechaneus,  Melaneus,  Capaneus  (n.).  Tyaneus,  Idome- 
neus,  Mantineus,  Bioneus  (».),  Eioneus,  Deioneus, 
Opliioneus,  Ilioneus,  Alcyoneiis,  Halcyoneus,  Othryo- 
iioiiK,  Eniopeus,  Panopeus,  Macareiis,  Megareus  (n.), 
Aphareiis,  Briareus  {or  Bria'reiis),  Bassareus,  Patareus, 
Gyareus,  Chrysaoreus,  Elatreus',  Meliteus,  Phanoteus. 

EUS  (in  two  syllables). 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Menneceus  {adjective),    Lyncens   (a.),    Phorceus   (a.), 
Archideus,  ^geus  (a.),  Argeus,  Bacckeus,  Cepheus  (a.), 


Orpheus  (a.),  Alatheus,  Prometheus  (a.),  Erechtheus  (o.), 
Peiitheus  (a.),  Eurystlieus  (o.),  Pittheus  (a.),  Maleus  (a.), 
Heracleus  (a.),  Sophocleus  (a.),  Eleus  (a.),  Neleus  (a.), 
Apelleus  (a.),  Achilleus  (a.),  Cadmeus  (a),  Capaneus 
(a.),  Adoneus  (a.),  Echeneus,  CEneus  (a.),  Peneus,  Phi- 
neus  (o.),  Carneus,  Orneus  (a  Centaur),  Bioneus  (a.), 
Acrisioneus  (a.),  Plioroneus  (a.),  Clytoneus,  Epeus, 
Philippeus,  Aganippeus  (a.),  Aristippeus  (a.),  Pelopeus 
(a.),  Arous  (a.),  Dareus,  Megareus  (a.),  Caphareus  (a.), 
Cychreus  (a.),  Atreus  (u.),  Perseus  (a.),  Rhoeteus  (a.), 
Laomedonteus  (a.),  Oronteus  (a.),  Thyesteus  (a.), 
Phryxeus  (a.). 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Caduceus,  Mnesitheus,  Dositheus,  Pantheus,  Philothe- 
us,  Timotheus,iEnotheus,Brotheus,Dorotheus,  Pytheus, 
Tantalous  (o.),  Eleus  {n.),  Celeus,  Demoleus,  Cyaneus, 
Diceneus,  Pheneus,  ApoUineus  (a.),  Gorgoneus  (a.), 
Tyj.hbeus  (o.),  Tyndareus,  Argenteus. 

AGUS,  EGUS,  IGUS,  OGTJS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Uragus,  Cethegus,  Robigus,  Rubigus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
^gophagus,  Osphagus,  Neomagus.  Novlomagus,  Cses- 
aromagus,  Sitomagus,  Rotomagus,  and  others  in  magus, 
Areopagus,  Harpagus,  Arviragus,  Astrologus. 

ACHUS,  OCHUS,  UCHUS,  YCHUS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Daduchus,  Ophiuchus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Telemachua,  Daimachus,  Deimachus,  Alcimachus, 
Callimachus,  Lysimachus,  Antimachus,  Symmachus, 
Androniar.hus,  Clitomachus,  Aristomaclius,  Eury- 
machus,  and  others  in  machus,  Inacluis,  lamhlichus, 
Xeuodochus,  Deiochus,  Arttiochua,  Deliochus,  Archilo- 
chus,  Mnesilochus,  Thersilochus,  Orsilochus,  Antilo- 
ulius,  Naulochus,  Eurylochus,  Agerochus,  Polyochus, 
Monychus,  Abronychus. 

APHUS,  EPHUS,  IPHUS,  OPHUS,  YPHUS. 
Acce?it  the  Penultimate. 
Josephus,  Seriphus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ascalaphus,  Epaphua,  Palaepaphus,  Anthropographua, 
Telephus,  Absephua,  Agastrophus,  Epistrophus,  Sisy- 
phus. 

ATHUS,  ETHUS,  ITHUS. 

Accent  the  Pen,ultimate. 
Simethus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Archagathus,  Amathus,  Lapathus,  Carpathus,   My- 
cithus. 

AIUS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Caius,  Laius,  Grains. 

ABIUS,  IBIUS,  OBIUS,  UBIUS,  YBIUS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Fabius,  Arabius,  Beebiua,  Vibius,  Albius,  Macrobius, 
Androhius,  Tobius.  Virbius,  Lesbius,  Eubius,  Danubius, 
Marrhubius,  Talthybius,  Polybiua. 

CIUS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Acacius,  Amhracius,  Thracius,  Samothracius,  Lamp- 
sacius,  Arsacius,  Byzacius,  Accius,  Siccius,  Decius, 
Thriiicius,  Cornificius,  Ciliciiis,  Numicius,  Apicius, 
Sulpicius,  Fabricius,  Oricius,  Cincius,  Mincius,  Marcius, 
Circiu8,Ro8ciu8,  Albucius,  Lucius,  LyciuB(?),Bebrycius. 

DIUS 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Icadius',  Arcadius,  Leucadius,  Palladius,  Tenedius, 
Albidius,  Didius,  Thucydidius,  Fidius,  Aufidius,  ifigidi- 
ua,  Nigidiua,  Ohsidius,  Gr.itidiua,  Brutldiua,  Helvidius, 
Ovidius,  Rhodius,  Clodius,  Harmodius,  Gordiua  Clau- 
dius Radius,  Lydius. 

EIUS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Daneius,  Cocceiua,  Lyrceius,  Leiegeius,  Sigeius, 
Baccheius,  Cepheius,  Cretheius,  Pittheiua,  Saleiua, 
Semeleius,  Neleius,  Stheneleius,  Proculeiua,  Septiniu- 
leius,  Ganulelua,  Venuleius,  Apuleius,  Egnatuleius, 
Sipyleius,  Priameius,  Cadmeius,  Tyaneiua,  ^neiua, 
I  Clymeneiua,  CEneius,  Autoneius,  Lanipeius,  Rhodopeius, 


Dolopeius,  Priapeiue,  Pompeiiis,  Tarpeius,  Cynareius, 
Cythereiiis,  Nereius,  Satureius,  Vultureius,  Cinyreius, 
Nyseius,  Teius,  Mecateius,  Elateius,  Rhoeteius,  Atteius, 
Minyeius. 

GIUS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Valgius,  Belgius,  Sergius. 

CHIOS,  PHIUS,  TIIIUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Bacchiua    {avihor),    Sperchius,    Araphius,     Basilius 
{river). 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Inachiua,  Bacchiua  {in  Horace),  Dulichius,  Telechius, 

Munychius,  Hesychius,  Tychius,  Cinyphius,  Alpliius, 

Adelphius,  Sisyphius,  Symiethius,  Acithius,  Melanthius, 

Erymanthius,  Corinthius,  Zerynthius,  Tirynthius. 

ALIUS,   ^LIUS,   ELIUS,  ILIUS,   ULIUS,    YLIUS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
QEbalins,  Idaliua,  Acidaliua,  Stymphalius,  Maenalius, 
Opalius,  Thesaalius,  Castalius,  Publiua,  M\ms,  Cfelius, 
La!lius,  Delius,  Melius,  Cornelius,  Crelius,  Clcelius, 
Aureliua,  Nyctelius,  Praxitelius,  Abiliua,  Babilius,  Car- 
bilius,  Orbilius,  Aciliua,  CiECiliua,  Lucillus,  iEdilius, 
Virgilius,  yEmilius,  Manilius,  Pompilius,  Tnrpilius, 
Atiliua,  Baailius  {man),  Cantiliua,  Quintilius,  Hostilius, 
Attilius,  Rntilius,  Duill.us,  Sterquillus,  Carvilius,  Ser- 
vilius,  Callius,  Trebellius,  Cascellius,  Gellius,  Arelliua, 
Yitelliua,  TuUius,  Manlius,  Nauplius,  Dau)ius,  Julius. 
Amulius,  Pamphilius,  Pylius. 

MIUS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Samius,    Ogmius,    Isthmiua,    Decimius,    Septimius, 
Memmius,     Mummius,    Nomina,     Broniius,    Latmius. 
Posthumius. 

ANIUS,  ENIUS,  INI  US,  ENNIUS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Aniua,  Libaniua,  Canius,  Sicanius,  Vulcanius,  As 
canius,  Dardanius,  Clanius,  Manius,  Afranius,  Granius, 
Ma;niu3,  Geniua,  Borysthenius,  Lenius,  Valenius,  Cyl- 
lenius,  Olenius,  Menius,  Achsemeniua,  Arraeniua,  Is- 
menius,  Sirenius,  Meaaenius,  Dossenius,  Polyxenius, 
TroBzenius,  Gabinius,  Albiniua,  Licinius,  Siciniua,  Vir- 
ginius,  Trachinius,  Miniiis,  Salaminius,  Flaminius, 
Arminius,  Herminius,  Caninius,  Asinius,  Eleusinius, 
Yatinius,  Flavinius,  Tarquinius,  Cilnius,  Toluninius, 
Annius,  Fannius,  Ennius.  ^ 

ONIUS,  UNIUS,  YNIUS,  OIUS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Aonius,  Lycaonius,  Chaonins,  Machaonius,  Amytha- 
onius,  Trebonius,  Heliconius,  Stiliconius,  Asconius, 
Macedonius,  Chalcedonius,  Caledonius,  Sidonius,  Man- 
donius,  Dodonius,  Cydonius,  Calydonius,  Mffionius, 
Pseonius,  Agonius,  Gorgonius,  Lsestrygonius,  Trophoni- 
us,  Sophonius,  Marathoniua,  Sithonius,  Ericthoniua, 
Aphthonius,  Arganthonius,  Tithonius,  loniua,  Echi- 
onius,  Ixionius,  Salonius,  Milonius,  Apollonius,  Baby- 
lonius,  ^monius,  Laceda;monius,  Hffimoniua,  PaK-emo- 
nius,  Ammonius,  Strymonius,  Nonius,  Memnonius,  Aga- 
memnonius,  Crannonius,  Vonnonius,  Junonius,  Pom- 
ponius,  Acronius,  Sophronius,  Scironius,  Sempronius, 
^sonius,  Ausonius,  Latonius,  Suetonius,  Antonius, 
Bistonius,  Plutonius,  Favonius,  Amazonius,  Calpliur- 
nius,  Saturnius,  Daunius,  Junius,  Neptunius,  Gortynius, 
Typhbius,  Achelbius,  Minbius,  Trbiua. 

APIUS,  OPIUS,  IPIUS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Agapius,  jEsculapius,  ^aapiua,  Messapins,  Grampius, 

Procopius,   CEnopius,   Cecropius,    Eutropius,   ^sopiua, 

Mopsopius,Gippius,  Puppius,Ca8plus,Thespiu8,Cisplus. 

ARIUS,  ERIUS,  IRIUS,  ORIUS,  URIUS,  YRIUS. 


Darius. 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 


Arius  (?),  Icarius,  Ligarlus,  Sangarius,  Corinthiarius, 
Lariua,  Marius,  ^narius,  Ttenarius,  Asinarius,  Isina- 
rius,  Varius,  Januarius,  Aquarius,  Februariua,  Atuariiis, 
Inibrlus,  Adrius,  Evandriua,  Laberius,  Biberius,  Tibe- 
rius, Celtiberius,  Vinderius,  Acherius,  Valerius,  Nume- 
rius,  Hesperius,  Agrius,  CEagrius,  Cenchrius,  Rabirius, 
Podalirius,  Sirius,  Boaphoriua,Elorius,  Florins,  Actorius, 
Anactorius,  Sertoriua,  Caprtus,  Cypriua,  Arrius,  Virrius, 
Feretrius,  Oinotrius,  Adgandestrius,  Caystrius,  Epi- 
dauriua,  Curiua,  Mercuriua,  Duriua,  Furius,  Palfurius, 


*  As  almost  all  the  words  of  this  termination  are  mispronounced  by  Walker  and 
others,  it  should  further  be  observed  that  eus  in  the  following  names  must  be  pro- 
nounced as  one  syllable :  —  Achilleus  (n.),  Acrappheus,  .-Egeus  (71.),  Agreus,  Alyzeua, 
Aniarynceus,  Anicebeua,  Andreus,  Antheua,  Arena  (».),  Atreus  (n.),  Azens,  Briseus, 
Caeneus,  Catreus,  Cepheus  (71.),  Chlorous,  Cisseua,  Copreus,  Creteus,  Cretheus,  Cy- 
chreus (n.;,  Dorceiis,  Dromeus,  Dysponteus,  Erechtheus  (n.),  Eurvsthens  (71.),  Gry- 
neus  (71.),  Halicarnasseus,  Herseeus,  Hippeus,  Hyleus,  Hypseus,  Imbreus,  Labran- 


deus,  Latrens,  Lynceus  {n.),  Machasreus,  Mecisteus,  Melantheus,  Melisseus,  Menes- 
theus,  or  Mnestheus,  Menoecens  (71.),  Morpheus,  Nelena  (71.),  Nereus  {n.),  Nileus, 
Nireus,  Nycteus,  Nyaeus,  Odysseus,  (Eneus  (71.),  Orestheua,  Orneus  {a  man),  Or- 
pheus (71.),  Otreus,  Pan  tens,  Peleus,  Pereus,  Pentheua  (7«.),  Perseus  {n.),  Phegeus,  Phi- 
neua  (71.),  Phoceua  (71.),  Phyleiia,  Phylleus  (71.),  Piraeeus,  Pittheus  (71.),  Pnigeus,  Pro- 
teus, Rhipheus,  or  Ripheus,  Riineteus  (71.),  Schoeneus,  Smintheus,  Syleus,  Tereus. 
Toxeus,  Tydeus,  Tyrrheus,  Zagreus. 
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Thuriua,  Mamuriuii,  PiiriiiH,  MamiriiiK,  Spiiriiia,  Vetiiri- 
118,  AMiiirius,  Atabyrius,  Scyriuo,  i'urpliyriUH,  Agjyriim, 
Tyrius. 

A8IUS,  ESIUS,  I8IU8,  OSIU8,  USIUS,  YSIU8. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Asiug,  Ca8iu8,  ThasiiiH,  laxiim,  AWuih,  AccMiiia,  Aca- 
cesius,  Coracesiiis,  Arce^iiis,  MuiidcHius,  ClieaiiiM,  R|>lio- 
Biu8,  iMileHiu8,  Thouiiiediu.s,  TeiiinusiUH,  if.ii«8iuN,  Mai;- 
nesiiiH,  Procunnesiiis,  C'horMoiio8iii8,  LyriKwiiis,  Mar|H!- 
8iii8,  Mclitc8iu8,  Ainisiuri,  ArtoiiiiHiiis,  SiiiiUiHiu!>,  <Jlia- 
ri8iU8,  Acri8iu8,  IIorten8iU8,  SyraroMiUH,  Tlico(l(iMiii8, 
Gnu8ius,  Sosius,  Mopsiiis,  CaKsiiis,  Thalas^iii.i,  Lyrnt'M- 
81118,  CrossiiiH,  Tartussiiiit,  Hyraciisiux,  FiiHJua,  Akiisiiih, 
Ainathu8iu8,  Ophiusiii8,  AriiiHiiis,  VoliiHiiiH,  HulinuHJiiN, 
Acheru8lU8,  Maiiriisius,  Lynius,  ElysiuH,  Dionyvius, 
Odrysiu8,  Amplirysiua,  Othry8iii8. 

ATIUS,    ETIUS,    ITIUS,    OTIU8,    UTIU8,    VIUS, 
XIUS,  ZIUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Xenophontius. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Trebatiu8,  Catius,  Volcatius,  Achatiii.s,  Latins,  Cois- 
enatius,  ERnatiiis,  Uratius,  Iluratiu8,  Tatiiis,  I^uctatiiis, 
Btatius,  Actiiia,  Vectiiis,  Qiiiiictiii8,  Aetiiis,  PaiitKtiiiH, 
Prxtiiis,  Cetiiis,  Vegetius,  Metiiis,  MoniEtiiis,  Lucretius, 
Ilelvetius,  Saturnalitiu8,  Fluralitius,  Compltalitius,  Uo- 
iiiitius,  Beritius,  Neritius,  Crassitius,  Titiu8,  Pulitius, 
Abundantius,  Pwantius,  Taulaiitius,  Acaiiiantius,  Teu- 
tliraiitius,  Lactantius,  Hyantius,  Byzantiun,  Teroiitiua, 
Cluentiu8,  Maxeutius,  Mozcntius,  UuintiUH,  Acontiua, 
Vucontrus,  Laoinedoutius,  Leoiitiua,  Puntiua,  lielle- 
8pontiu8,  Acherontius,  Bacuntius,  Opuntiua,  Aruntius, 
Mieotiu!<,  Thesprotius,  ^captius,  i^uyptius,  Martiua, 
Laertius,  Proportius,  Hirtius,  Slavurtiua,  Tihurtiua, 
Curtiu8,  Tho8tiu8,  Theinistius.  Caiii.stius,  Salluatius, 
CrustiiiA,  Carystius,  Hymottius,  Briittius,  Abutius,  Ebu- 
tius,  ^butius,  Albutius,  Aciitiii!!,  Locutius,  Stercutius, 
Mutius,  Minutius,  Pnctutius,  Olytius,  Bavius,  Flavius, 
Navius,  Evius,  Majvius,  Nipvius,  Aiiibivius,  Livius, 
Milvius,  Fiilvius,  Sylvius,  Novius,  Scrvius,  Vesvius, 
Pacuvius,  Vitruvius,  Vesuvius,  Axius,  Naxius,  Alexius, 
Ixius,  Sabazius. 

ALUS,  CLUS,  ELUS,  ILUS,  OLUS,  ULUS,  YLUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Styraphalua,  Sardanapalus,  Patroclus,  Orbelus,  Pasi- 
meUis,  Cleomelus,  Ptiiloniolu.i,  Eunielus,  Polyinelus, 
Pliasaeliis,  Phagelus,  Ciuinlus,  Tiniolus,  Mausul'ua,  Pac- 
tolus,  ^lohis,  Praxibulus,  (7lcobulus,  Critobiilus,  Acon- 
tobulus,  Aristobulus,  Eubulus,  Thrasybulus,  and  others 
ending  in  bulun,  Gxtulus,  Getulus,  Maj$sylus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abalus,  Heliogabalus  (?),  (^)rbahis,  Bubalug,  Cocalus, 
Dxdalus,  Idalus,  Megalus,  Traclialus,  Cephalus,  Cyno- 
ceplialus,  Bucephalus,  Anchialus,  Mieiialus,  Hippalus, 
Harpalus,  Bupalus,  Hypalus,  Thessaliis,  Italus,  Tanta- 
lus, Crotalus,  Ortalus,  Attalus,  Kuryalus,  Doryclus  (?), 
8tiphelu8,  Sthenolus,  Eutrapclus,  Cypselus,  Babilus, 
Diphilus,  Antiphilus,  Paniphilus,  Theophiliis,  Damoph- 
ilus,  and  others  ending  in  pkiliis,  Trbihis,  Zijilus,  (^lr»r- 
ilus,  Cyrsilus,  Myrtilus,  Androclus  (f),  Abolus,  vKgob- 
olus,  Naubolus,  /Equicolus,  ^olus,  Lauroolus,  Anchoin- 
olus,  Atabulus,  Bibuliis,  l^ibaciilus,  Cieculus,  Gru;c- 
ulus,  Siculus,  Saticulus,  ii^quiculus,  Patcrculus,  Acis- 
culus,Regulus,Komulus,Venulus,  Apulus,Salisubsulus, 
Vesulus,Catulu8,Opitulus,  Lentulus,Rutulu8,  Bargylus, 
^schylus,  Deipliylus,  Demylus,  Deipylus,  Sipylus, 
Empylus,  Cratylus,  Astylus. 

AMUS,  EMUS,  IMUS,  OMUS,  UMU8. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Teledamus,  Alcidainus,  Archidamus,  Iphidamus,  Am- 
phidamus,  AKesidamus,  Mnc8idainus,  Aiiaxidanius, 
Zeuxidamus,Nicodaniiis,Tlie<)'lauiiis,Cleo  tainus,Pliilo- 
daniUR,  Xenodainiis,  ('allidennis,  Cliarideinns,  Pliilode- 
inus,  Plianodenius,  Clitodenius,  Aristudonius,  and  othera 
in  drmus,  Polyphemus,  Theotiinus,  Diotimus,  Herino- 
tiinus,  Ari8totimus,  Ithoinus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Lygdanius,  liippodamus,  Cogainus,  Pcrganius,  Orrha- 
niua,Priainu8  ('innamu8,Cerainus,PyraniU8,Anthemu8, 
Telemus,  Tlepolenms,  Theo|M>leinus,  Eu|M>lcmus,  Trip- 
toleinus,  Neoptoleiiius,  Phifdimus,  Abclaloninius,  Zos- 
imus,  Maxinius,  Antidomus,  Ainphinonius,  Nicodrumus, 
Didynius,  Dindyinus,  Helyniiis,  Solynius,  Cleonymus, 
Abdalonymus   Hieronyinus,  Euonyinus. 

ANUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Artabanus,  Thebanus,  Albanus,  Verbanus,  Labiranus, 
Oallicanus,  Africanus,  Sicanus,  Vaticanus,  Vulranus, 
Hyrcanus,  Lucanus,  Oxycanua,  Transpadanus,  Kun- 
danus,  Codanus,  Raniis,  Garganiis,  Trajanus,  Fabianiis, 
Accianus,  Marcianus,  Pri.-icianus,  Rosrianiis,  Lncianus, 
Seleucianus,  Herodianus,  Claudianus,  Sejanus,  ^"lianua, 
Lucilianus,  Virgilianiia,  Potilianus,  Uuinlilianus,  Ca- 
tullianus,  Tertullianus,  Julianua,  Aniniianua,  Memmi- 


anuR,  Formianua,  Diogpnianua,  Papinianua,  Valentini- 
■nuH,  JuHtinianUR,  I'mplionianuK,  (Xhontanua,  Ponipo- 
nianuM,Maroninniis,AproiiinnUM,'rii\(Miianuii,'rroJ8nua, 
UlpianiiM,  A^Hopinnua,  ApiaiiUM.  OppinniiH,  MariaiMia, 
Adrianun,  Hadrianua,  Tibcrinnus,  ValcriaiiUN,  Papiri- 
BiiUM,  VeapanianUH,  llorleriKlanuM,  TlKKiiloiilKnuH,  \i»**\- 
anus,  F'eluHianus,  DiiirlctinnuH,  l)oniiliainiH,  Antianiia, 
TerontianuH,  (luintianuH,  ScMlianiia,  AuxuHiinnuM,  Sal- 
histianua,  Svxtianus,  Flavinniis,  KovianuM,  Paruvianii*, 
AlanuK,  Silanus.  FrcKcllanuH,  Atellanua,  KegillanuN, 
LurullanuM,  Sulianus,  Syllanus,  ('arsmdanuH,  Piitco- 
laniiM,  ('oriulanuN,  Ocrirulanua,  iflarulanuSiTuaculanua, 
Ainanui,  Lvinanua,  Suninianiis,  Uomanus,  Khenaniia, 
Aint'naniiM,  Cinnanua,  Campanus,  flispaniiH,  tfarranus, 
Vonafranus,  Claranus,  Uhibranua,  Adranua,  SeraiiUM, 
Latoranua,  Coranus,  Soranus,  Scrranus,  Suburranus, 
Gauranus,  Suburanua,  AncyraiiiiH,  CoHanua,  SinucMKa- 
nU8,  SyracuaanuH,  Laletanus,  Tunclanus,  Abrctaiius, 
Crelanua,  Setabilanua,  Gaditaniia,  Tingitanus,  (.'arali- 
tanus,  Neapolitanu8,  Anti|Hilitanu8,  TiiniitanuH,  Sybari- 
tanus,  Liparitanus,  AlMlcritanus,  Tritaiius,  Lusitanua, 
Titanus  (giant),  Pantanus,  Niinientanus,  Buncv<*ntanua, 
Montanus,  SpartanuM,  Pa-stanus,  Adelstanua,  Tutauua, 
Sylvanua,  Albinovanus,  Mantuanus. 

Accettt  the  Antepenultimate. 
Libanug,  Clihanua,  Antilibanus,  Sicanua,  Apidanua, 
Eridanus,  Rhodanus,  Dardanus,  Oceanus,   Drachanus, 
Lungimanus,   Caranus  (f),  Cierauu8,  Titanus  (river), 
Sequanus. 

ENU8. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Characenu8,  Lani(Hiacenus,  Astacenus,  Picenua,  Dam- 
ascenus,  Suffenus,  Alfcnus,  Alphenus,  Tyrrhenua,  (;a- 
bienus,  Labionus,  Avidienus,  Piipienua,  Avicnns,  Cluvi- 
enus,  Calenua,  Galenus,  .Silenus,  Perganicnus,  Isinenua, 
Thrasymenua,  Traaynienus,  Uiopipnus,  Ca|icnu8,  Fibre- 
nus,  Serenus,  Palmyrenus,  Aniasenus,  Tibisenus,  Mise- 
nus,  Eveuus,  Byzenus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Ambenus,  Ilelenus,  Oleniis,  Tissainenus,  Dezamenus, 

Alexamenus,    Diadumenus,  Clynienus,    Periclymenua, 

Axeniia,  Callixenus,  Philoxenus,  Tini<ixenu8,  Aristoxe- 

DU8,  and  others  ending  in  zchila. 

IN  US,  YNLS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Gahinus,  Sabinus,  Albinus,  Aricinua,  Ticinu8  (rirer), 
Mancinus,  Coscinus,  Fuscinus,  Marrucinus,  Erycinus, 
Acadinus,  Caudinus,  Kufinua,  Rheginus,  Erginus,  Opit- 
erginus,  Auginus,  Hyginus,  Parhinus,  Echinus,  Delplii- 
nua,  Pothinus,  Velinus,  i^tergilinus,  Eaquilinua,  /10i«|ui- 
linus,  Caballinua,  Marcellinus,  Tigellinus,  Sibyllinus, 
Agyllinua,  Solinus,  Capitolinus,  Maximinus,  Runii- 
nus  (?),  Crastuininus,  Anagninus,  Signinus,  Theoninua, 
Saloninus,  Antoninua,  Aniiteniinus,  Saturninus,  Pria- 
pinus,  Salapinus,  Lepinus,  Alpinus,  Arpinus,  Hirpinua, 
Crispinus,  Rutiipinu8,Lagarinus,Charinns,I)iocharinu8, 
Nonacrinus,  Fibrinus,  Lucrinus,  Leandrinus,  Alexandri- 
nus,  Iborinus,  Tiberinus,  Transtibcrinus,  Amerinus, 
Quirinus,  Censorinu8,A8s<>rinu8,Favorinu8,Phavorinua, 
Tanrinus,  Tigurinus,  Thurinus,  Semurinus,  Cyrinus, 
Myrinus,  Gelaainus,  Exasinus,  Aceainus,  Haleainus, 
Telesinus,  Nepesinua,  Brundisinus,  Nurainua,  Narcissi- 
nus,  Libyssinus,  Cluainua,  Venusinus,  Perusinua,  Pusi- 
nus,  Ardeatinus,  Reatinua,  LatinuB,  Collatiniis,  Cratinua, 
Soractinus,  Arelinus,  Setinua,  Bantinus,  Murganlinus, 
Phalantinu8,  Numantinus,  Tridentinua,  Ufentinus,  Mur- 
genlinus,  Salentinue,  Pollentinus,  Polentinua,  Tarenti- 
nua,  Terentinus,  Surrentiniia,  Laurentinus,  Aventinus, 
Truentinus,  I^eontinus,  Pontinus.  Meta|)ontinu8,  Sagun- 
tinus,  Martinus,  Manicrtinus,  Tiburtinus,  Palarslinus, 
Pra-nestinu8,  Atestinus,  Vestinus,  Auguslinus,  Juatinua, 
Lavinus,  Patavinua,  Alcuinus,  Elvinu8,Corvinu8.  Lanu- 
vinus,  Vesuvinus,  Eiixinus,  Acindynus  (.'),  Pacbynus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ph&inus,  Acinus,  Sicinua,  Ticinus  (a  moii),  AlcinuB, 
Carcinus,  Fucinua,  Geminua,  Morinus,  Myrrhiotu,  Ter- 
minus, Earinus,  Asinus,  Myrsinus. 

ONUS,  UN  US,  YNU8. 

Acce)tt  the  Penultimate. 
Erignnus    (rirer),    Drahonua,    Onochonus,    Ithnnua, 
Tithonus.    Myronus,    Neptunua,    Portunus,    Mutunus, 
Tutunus,  Bithynus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Exagoniia,   MexagonuH,   TolcconuR,    Rpignnua,   Erig- 
nnus   (painttr),    Antigonu.i,    Laogonus,    Chrysogonua, 
Tisiphonus,   Nebrophonu8,   Aponua,  Caranlonua,  San- 
tonus,  Ariatonua,  Oercynua. 

OUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
AoUa,  SardnUs,  EoUa,  GeloUa,  AcheloUa,  Inoiia,  Mi- 
noUa,  LatollH,  NaupactoUs,  ArctoUa,  MyrtuUa. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
HydrochoUs,  AlcathoUs,  PiriilioUs,  NausithoUa,  Pan- 
tlinUa,  and  othorR  ending  in  (A<iU.t,  Alcinoii*,  IphinoUa, 
AlphinoUa,  AntinoUs,  llip|ionoii8,  ArsinoUs,  Lysinuiis, 
and  others  ending  in  MoiU. 


A  PUS,  EPU8,  IPUB,  OPUa. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Priapua,  Ananua,  .17«apu*,  Meaaapua,  ifSeepos,  Eiirl 

pua,  Lyropiia,  Mflanopua,  Canupua.  Inopua,  Paropiw. 

Oropua,  Euro|Mia,  Aaupua,  JR^ufnm,  Crato|MU. 

Accent  the  AntrpenuUimate. 
Sarapua,  Aaiapua,  CKdipua,  ACnipua. 

ARUS,  ERU8,  IRUS,  ORL'S,  URL'S,  YBU8. 
Accent  the  Prtiultimalr. 

if^aama  (.'),  Iltcrua,  Dohrnia,  Humenia,  Hrvenia,  Mel*- 
agruH,  Anigru«,('yna'girua,('ainiruii,  Kpirua,  Kctwdonia, 
Arternidonia,li<iil<>rui4,7'h(KMl<>ruii,PyllH>dc>riia,Uiadonw, 
Tr)'phi<id(iruR,  IlfliodnruH,  AarlrpiiMlorua,  ('aaaiadania, 
A|)<>ll(Ml(iru8,  DriiKi.lorua,  Hi-rmiMjorun,  Allienotlorua, 
XeniMJorua,  Mrtrodorua,  Polydonix,  Diunyvvdurua,  aiid 
others  ending  in  durun,  AloruH,  Klonu,  Mrlnnia,  Pelorua, 
Asaorua,  C'ytorua,  Epicunia,  Palinurua,  Arcturua. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Abarui  (?},  Inihania,  Hypobania,  Icarua,  Pandarua, 
Pindaru8,Tyndarug,  Tearua,  Farfarua,  Acarua,  Abganta, 
GareaniH,  ('anthariis,  Oliariis,  I71iania,Silarua,('yllaru«, 
Tanianis,  ('imarua,  Altainiarua,  Coniariia,  Vindoiiianis, 
Toinarus  (?),  lamania.  Orinarua,  Pinarua,  Cinnanw, 
Abaarua  (?),  Basaarua,  Dejotania,  Tarlarua,  K.leazarua, 
Artabnia,  Balacnia,  Cliaradrua,  Orhrrua,  Rrllcnu,  Mer- 
merus,  Termerua,  lleapcrua,  t'ratenia,  Irti-nia.  Novcnia, 
CEagru8(?),  DelK>rua,  Pacnnia.Steairhorua.tiorgnplHiriia, 
Teleaphonia,  Boaphonia,  Phoaphorua,  .V.timuntf,  llcpta- 
porus,  Bosporus,  Eiiporua,  Anxurus,  (ilaphyrua,  Uvip- 
yru8,  Zopyru8,  Leucosyrus,  Satyrua,  fiiyru*. 

ASUS,  ESUS,  ISUS,  OSUS,  USUS,  Y8U8. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

PamasuB,  Galeaus,  lialeaua,  Termcaua,  Teuroeatta, 
Aloperonne8U8,  Proconneaua,  Arronneaua,  Elaphoneaua, 
Donioncaua,  Clierruncaua,  Cheraonpwua,  Arctunneaua, 
Myonnesua,  Ilaloneaua,  Opiialonraua,  Peloponnt^ua, 
Croniyoneaus,  Lyrnraua,  and  others  ending  in  mfjnu. 
Marpeau8,Titare8us.Parailiaua,  Aliaua,Ainiaua,Criniaus, 
Amnisus,  Berosus,  Agroaus,  Ambr}-aus,  Ampbrj'sus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Oribasus,  Bubasua,  Caucaaua,  Pcdasua,  Agasaa,  Pif- 
a8U8,  lasus,  Damaaua,  Tainaaua,  Hippaaua,  HarpasM*. 
Imbraaua,  Teraaua,  Doryasua,  Vogesua,  Vologeaua,  Epb- 
esus,  Volesus,  Ebusus,  Geuusua. 

.   ATUS,  ETUS,  ITU9,  OTUS,  UTUS,  \TV9. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Bo'ticatua,  Anibigatua,  Viriatua,  Pilalua,  Catugnatua, 
Cincinnatus,  (Jdenaiua,  I^oonatua,  Aratiia,  Pytharatua, 
Deniaralua,  Acralua,  Ccratua,  ^<cp|e^alua,  Dentatua,  Tor- 
quatus,  Februatua,  Arhetua,  Polyrletua,  Miletua,  Ati- 
nielU8,  Treinttua,  Diognetua,  Dyacinelua,  Agaprtiia, 
Aretua,  Ilerniaphrodiiua,  Epaphroditua,  llerarlitUK,  Mu- 
nitus,  Agapitua,  Cerritua,  Bituitua,  Polygnolus,  Azniiia, 
Acutus,  Stercutus,  Cornutus,  Cocytua,  Setennyltta, 
Berytus  (?). 

Accettt  the  Antepenultimate. 

DeodatuB.Palo-phatus,  Elatus,  Inatua,  Aceratua.  Nicer- 
atus,  Eche«tratua,  Anieatratua,  Meneatratua,  Amphia- 
tratua,  Calliatratua,  Daniasiatralua,  Krasiatratua,  Agr- 
aiatratus,  Hegesialratua,  Piaiatraiua,  Soaialratua,  Lyaia- 
tratua,  Nico8tratus,  Cleoalralua,  Oatiioatralua,  Decno*- 
tratua,  Soatratua,  Philovlratua,  Uinoatratua,  lierostratua, 
Eratoatratua,  Polyatratua,  and  others  in  .-iratmj.  Arml- 
atua,  Taygetua,  Alcvnetus,  Pytha-m-lua,  IVniarnelua. 
Tin)a?netua,  Epa-nrtua,  Pantrnclua,  Exrnciua,  and 
othera  in  rnrttu,  Capetua,  laprlua,  Taritua,  Ipbitua, 
OnomacrilUB,  Agoracrilua,  (^neairritua,  I'leix-ritua,  l>a- 
mocritus,  Demorrilua,  Arialocrilua,  and  othera  in  critat, 
Antidotua,  ThetNlotua,  Xenndotua,  HenMlolua,  IVphi- 
sodotus,  and  others  in  datmn,  Lihanolua,  I^eurooolua, 
Euronotus,  Ageainihrolua,  Stpainibrotiia,  ThMMnbrutu*, 
Cle«>n]brotU8,  and  olhrrs  in  irafaji,  Hippolytua,  AnytiM, 
if^pylus,  Eur>'tug. 

AVUS,  EVUs",  IVrs.  ITU.",  VfS,  ZUSJ. 
Accent  the  Prnuliimate. 
Agavua,  Tiniavua,  Saraviu,  Baiavas  (?),  Vi 
Gradivua,  Argivua,  Trapezua. 

Accent  the  AntepentUtimate. 
Inuus,  Fatuua,  Tityua. 

DAX,  LAX,  NAX.  RIX,  DOX,  ROX. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ambrodax,  Ocmonax,  llipponai. 


.irrrnt  the  AnlrfH-nultimate. 
Amophylax,   llrgfwianai,    llermeaianax,    Lyaianai, 
i  Aatyanax,  and  othera  in  an*t,  Hierax,  C»lobrii,  Eporrrf 
orix,  Dt'udorix.  Amhiorit.  Dumnorix,  Adiatoris,  Org<at> 
I  orix,  Biturix,  Cappadox,  Allobfox. 


PRONUNCIATION 


o  P 


SCRIPTURE    PROPER    NAMES. 


PREFACE. 


The  following  Initial  Vocabulaky  contains  all  the  proper 
names  which  occur  in  the  common  English  version  of  the  Bible, 
including  the  Apocrypha.  It  embraces  also  a  few  Hebrew  or 
Aramaean  words  which  are  not  proper  names,  but,  being  found  in 
the  English  Bible,  seem  to  demand  notice  in  a  pronouncing  dic- 
tionary, as  Talitha,  Ephphatha,  Sabachthani.  In  preparing  the 
Vocabulary,  great  pains  has  been  taken  to  secure  completeness  and 
accuracy.  The  Old  Testament  proper  names  have  been  derived 
chiefly  from  "  The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Concordance," 
London,  1843,  and  the  Rev.  Alfred  Jones's  "  Proper  Names  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  Expounded  and  Illustrated,"  London, 
1856 ;  the  names  contained  in  the  Apocrypha  have  been  gathered 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  books  themselves  ;  and,  for  the 
New  Testament,  the  "  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  "  has  been 
used.  In  every  case  of  doubt  respecting  the  orthogi-aphy  of  a 
name,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which 
it  occurs ;  and,  in  many  instances,  all  these  passages  have  been 
examined  in  more  than  one  copy.  In  this  examination,  the  fol- 
lowing editions  of  the  Bible  have  been  chiefly  used :  1.  Exact 
Reprint  of  the  First  Edition  (1611),  Oxford,  1833,  4to. ;  2.  Peari 
reference  octavo,  London,  printed  by  Ejtc  and  Spottiswoode,  1845  ; 
3.  Crown  quarto  with  references,  Oxford,  1850. 

The  importance  of  this  thorough  revision  is  shown  by  the  fact, 
that  of  the  3950  words,  more  or  less,  contained  in  Walker's  Vocab- 
ulary, about  500  have  been  reeded,  in  the  present  work,  as  having 
no  title  to  a  place  in  a  collection  of  Scripture  Proper  Names ;  whUe, 
on  the  other  hand,  about  746  have  been  added,  as  occurring  in 
Scripture,  though  not  given  by  Walker.  Of  those  rejected,  some 
are  not  proper  names,  but  are  words  found  in  common  English 
dictionaries,  as  anathema,  beryl,  brigandine,  calamus,  centurion, 
chalcedony,  cubit,  didrachm,  ephod,  gier-eagle,  habergeon,  hyena, 
lignaloes,  ligure,  manna,  onycha,  onyx,  ospray,  ossifrage,  phylac- 
teries, ruby,  sapphire,  sardine,  sardius,  sardonyx,  scribes,  sycamine, 
synagogue,  tetrarch,  and  others  of  a  similar  character  ;  —  some  do 
not  occur  in  Scripture,  as  Abgarus,  Apocalypse,  Archestratus, 
Azymites,  Cairites  (?),  Xagus,  Xeneas,  Xerolybe,  Xerophagia, 
Xystus',  —  many  have  found  their  way  into  the  Vocabulary,  indi- 
rectly, from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as  Abesan  for  Ibzan,  Achab  for  AJiab, 
Achimelech  for  Ahimelech,  &c. ;  —  but  a  still  larger  portion  are 
mere  misprints,  like  Abacue  for  Abacuc,  Abishahar  for  Ahishahar, 
Achaichus  for  Achaicus,  Ahiiophd  for  Ahithophel,  Agnoth-tabor 
for  Aznoih-tabor,  &c. 

The  Vocabulary  of  "  Scripture  Proper  Names  "  which  is  appended 
to  Taylor's  edition  of  Calmet,  and  has  been  copied  in  some  English 
dictionaries,  contains  most  of  the  errors  above  enumerated,  and 
many  others  of  a  similar  kind.  We  find  there  such  proper  names 
as  agate,  almug,  amethyst,  apostle,  carbuncle,  cassia,  chamelion 
[sic],  chrysolite,  chrysoprasus,  drachma,  galbanum,  jacinth,  jasper, 
quaternion,  sackbut,  stacte,  tache,  &c. ;  —  such  Scripture  proper 
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names  as  Adonis,  Astarte,  Cambyses,  Rusticus ;  —  and  such  mis- 
prints as  Elhaynan  for  Elharum,  Emanuel  for  Emmanuel,  Euasihus 
for  Enasibus,  Ooliah  for  Goliath,  Lybia  for  Libya,  Syntiche  for 
Syntyche,  Telahim  for  Telaim,  &c. 

In  the  present  Vocabulary,  with  the  exception  of  Adonai,  Elohim, 
and  four  or  five  words  derived  by  Walker  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  Josephus,  or  Milton,  and  retained  here  for 
special  reasons,  as  Achitophd  (see  Dryden),  Ada,  Asmoneans, 
Asochis,  and  Asmadai,  no  word  has  been  intentionally  admitted 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  some  good  edition  of  the  common 
EngUsh  Bible. 

The  Terminational  Vocabulary,  which  in  Walker  made  no 
approximation  to  •  completeness,  has  been  compared  throughout 
with  the  Initial  Vocabulaiy,  and  brought  into  entire  correspondence 
with  it.  In  this  Vocabulary,  a  note  of  interrogation  is  placed  after 
certain  names  of  which  Walker's  accentuation  may  be  regarded  aa 
questionable,  though  allowed  to  stand  first  in  the  Initial  Vocab, 
ulary.  If  Walker  had  undertaken  to  give  a  complete  Termina. 
tional  Vocabulary,  a  regard  for  consistency  might  have  led  him  U 
pronounce  some  words  diff'erently. 

With  respect  to  pronunciation,  Walker  has  been  followed,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  in  most  of  which  he  is  inconsistent  with  himself, 
or  has  gone  counter  to  his  acknowledged  principles  ;  as  in  the 
words  Arabattine,  Aretas,  Beer-lahairoi  (compare  Lahairoi),  Baal 
Ilamon,  Baal  Hanan,  Chushan  Rishathaim,  Cuthah,  Defsiiu, 
Eleuzai,  Elioenai,  Elmodam,  Eshtaulites,  Oortyna,  Jairus,  Jeshaiah 
(compare  Jesaiah),  Melea,  Nereus,  Sardeus,  Siloah,  Siloam,  Siloe, 
Tubieni,  and  Urbane.  The  pronunciation  of  Oliver,  in  his  Scripture 
Lexicon  (2d  ed.,  1787),  Perry  (10th  English  ed.,  and  occasionally 
the  9th),  Smart,  Carr,  and  Taylor  in  his  edition  of  Calmet's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible  (2d  ed.,  London,  1832),  has  also  been  compared, 
and  all  deviations  from  Walker  noted  which  were  deemed  worthy 
of  attention.  It  would  answer  no  good  purpose  to  exhibit  without 
remark  such  oversights  on  the  part  of  these  orthoepists  (or  their 
printers)  as  A-cha-i'a,  A-cha-i'cus,  Oa-i'us,  Sad-dt/cees,  &c.  in 
Oliver ;  — Andron'icus,  Aquil'a,  Ar'che4aus,  Aristol/ulus,  Dio- 
trefphes,  Eu'bulus,  Laodiffea,  Procho'rus,  &c.  in  Perr>;  — and 
Aniipa'ter,  Antipa'tris,  Cenchre'a,  Dosithe'us,  Epen^ius,  PatnJbas, 
&c.  in  Taylor.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases,  the  pronunciation  given  by  one  or  more  of  these  authorities 
is  doubtless  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Walker.  But  his  pronun- 
ciation, on  the  whole,  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  best  usage 
in  this  country  and  in  England ;  and  the  task  of  critically  rei'xam- 
ining  his  decisions  has  not  been  undertaken  in  the  present  work. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names  which  occur  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  the  Apocrj-pha  are  pronounced  according  to  the 
same  principles  as  other  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names. 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF   SCRIPTURE    PROPER  NAMES. 


The  true  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  lost.  We 
have,  indeed,  the  traditional  pronunciation  of  the  Jews,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Masoretic  vowel-points  and  accents.  But  even  if  this 
were  unquestionably  correct,  it  is  so  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  our 
own  language,  that  no  one  would  think  of  adopting  it  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  names  which  occur  in  the  English 
Bible.  In  a  great  majority  of  words  of  two  syllables,  as,  for 
example,  Amos,  David,  it  would  require  us  to  place  the  accent  on 
the  last.  In  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  the  Jewish  accent, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  vowels,  may  be  entitled  to  some  regard. 
But  other  more  important  considerations  in  determining  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Hebrew  proper  names  are  the  mode  in  which  they 


are  represented  in  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  the  usage  of  tns 
poets  ancient  and  modern,  English  analogy,  established  custom, 
and  euphony.  It  is  evidptrt  that  in  balancing  these  considerations, 
and  ajjplying  them  to  particular  cases,  there  will  be  much  room  for 
diversity  of  opinion.  Walker  regards  the  Septuagint  version  as 
"  our  chief  guide,"  though  this  must  often  fail  us. 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  principally  to  the  accent.  In 
respect  to  the  sound  of  the  vowels,  and  the  divisioa  cf  words  into 
syllables,  the  proper  names  which  are  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
generally  follow  the  same  rules  that  are  observed  in  the  promm- 
elation  of  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names. 


RULES  OF  PRONUNCIATION. 


1.  One  of  the  principal  differences  between  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Hebrew  proper  names  and  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  relates 
to  the  sound  of  the  letter  g,  which,  in  Greek  and  Latin  names,  is 
soft  before  e,  i,  and  y  ;  as,  Gellius,  Gippius,  Oyas ;  but  in  Hebrew 
names  it  is  hard ;  as,  Oerizim,  Gideon ;  except  BethpJiage,  which, 
by  passing  through  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  has  become 
conformed  to  the  rule  relating  to  words  from  the  Greek. 

2.  The  digraph  ch,  in  Hebrew  names,  is  sounded  hard,  like  k; 
as,  Chebar,  Enoch ;  but  the  words  Rachel,  Cherubim,  also  Cherub 
(an  angel),  are  Anglicized  in  their  pronunciation,  .the  ch  being 
sounded  like  ch  in  cheer ;  but  Cherub,  a  city,  is  pronounced  Kdrub. 

3.  Every  final  i,  forming  a  distinct  syllable,  though  unaccented, 
is  pronounced  with  its  long  sound  ;  as,  A'l,  Aris'a-l. 

4.  The  two  vowels  ai  are  sometimes  pronounced  in  one  syllable ; 
as,  Mor'de-cai ;  and  sometimes  in  two  ;  as,  Ha^ga-i. 

5.  The  two  vowels  ia,  when  preceded  by  a  vowel,  are  sometimes 


pronounced  in  one  syllable,  and  sometimes  in  two.  When  pro- 
nounced in  one  syllable,  the  i  is  sounded  like  y  consonant ;  as, 
Benaiah  (Be-na'yah),  Isaiah  (I-sa'yah).  When  pronounced  in  twe 
syllables,  the  accent  is  on  the  i ;  as,  Ad-a-i'ah. 

6.  The  diphthong  ei  is  pronounced,  according  to  Walker,  like  ee, 
Ceilan  (Se'lan).  When  ei  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  i  is  usually 
sounded  like  y  consonant ;  as,  Iphideiah  (If-e-de'yah),  Sanieiu^ 
(Sa-me'yus). 

7.  Gentile  names  ending  in  ene,  ine,  and  ite,  with  their  plurals, 
being  Anglicized,  are  pronounced  like  English  formatives ;  as, 
Nazarene!,  Philis'tine,  Gad'ites,  Am'monite,  Ish'maelites ;  excej)t 
Magdale'ne.  Words  of  this  class  ending  in  ite  have  the  accent  on 
the  same  syllable  as  their  primitives. 

8.  The  consonants  c,  s,  and  t,  before  ia  and  iu,  preceded  by  the 
accent,  in  a  number  of  Scripture  names,  take  the  sound  of  sh ;  as, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  Galatia,  Tertius.  See  Pronunciation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Proper  Names,  Rule  1. 


PRONUNCIATION 
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SCRIPTURE    PROPER    NAMES. 


INITIAL     VOCABULARY. 


I'liE  following  vocabulary  exhibits  the  pronunciation  of  Walker,  together  with 
numerous  deviations  from  him  by  the  following  orthoepists,  namely,  Oliver,  Perry, 
Smart,  Carr,  and  Taylor  (the  editor  of  Calmet'ti  Dictionary  of  the  Bible).  Except 
in  the  few  cases  in  which  Walker  is  expressly  cited,  liis  pronunciation  stands  first. 


The  abbreviation  C.  sUnds  for  Carr,  O.  for   OUeer,  P.  for  Perrf,  8m.  for  Smart, 

T.  for  Taylor,  and  fV.  for  Walker. 
The  figures  appended  to  certain  words  refer  to  the  Rules  of  ProDDnciation,  oa  Um 

preceding  page. 


AVIar 

Ai'rpn  (^dr'ijn) 

Ai'ffn-Ites 

Ab'9-cuc 

A-ted'd^n 

Ab-fi-dl'fis 

^-bkg'th^ 

Ab'9-n9 

A-ba'n^,  P. 
Ab'?-rTm 

A-bi'rjm,  P. 
Ab''9-rBn 
Ab'b? 
Al.'d? 
Ab'de  ci 
Ab'di 
Ab-dl'^s 
Xb'di-?1 
Ab'dvn 
^-b«d'ne-g8 
X'bel      ■ 
S'bel  B€th-mS'?-chah 

A'bel  Betli-m^-a' 
ch?h,  P. 
A'bel  Ma'jm 
A'bel  Me-ho'l^h 
A'bel  Mlz'rj-im 

A'b^l  Mjz-ra'jm,  P. 
A'bel  Shn'tjni 
A'b?z 
A'bl 
A-bl'» 
A-hi'fh 
A-bj-al'b?n 
A-bi'^-saph 
A-bI'?i-thir 
A'bib 
A-bI'd? 
A-bfdsih 
Ab'i-dau 

A-bi'djn,  P. 
A'bi--Jl 

Ab'i-^l,  r. 

A-bl'el,  P.* 
A-bi-e'z?r 
A-bj-6z'rlte 
Ab'j-gail 
Ab-j-ha'jl 
A-bl'hy 
A-bl'hud 
A-bI'J9h 
A-bl'j?im 
Ab-j-lS'n? 
A-blm'9-eI 
A-blni'^-ifich 
A-bln'?-dab 
Ab'i-n?r 
A-bIn'9-ftm 
A-bI'r»m 
A-bl'rpn 
Ab-i-sS'I 
Ab'i-stUig  • 

A-bl'shftg,  P. 
A-bt»h'!i-I 

A-bl'sh?-!,  P. 

Ab-j-sha'I,  O.  C.  T. 


^-bT8h'9-l«m 

A-bl'siiH-lfim,  P. 

Ab-i-sha'l9m,  C.  T. 
4l-bT8h'u-s> 

A-bi'slm-si,  P. 

Ab-j-shQ'j,  O.  C.  T. 
Ab'i-shiir 

A-bl'shyr,  P. 
Ab'i-sum 
Ab'j-tal 

A-bl'tjil,  P. 
Ab'i-tub 
A-bl'ud 
Ab'ner 
A'br^m 
A'brsi-hsim 
Ab'sji-lpm 
Ab'sj-lSn 
A-bu'bu8 
Ac'j-tan 
Ac'cjd 
Ac'c9-r8n 
Ac'cho 
Ac'cSa 
A'c'c5z 
A-cgl'dj-m? 
A  cha'j-fli  (q-k&'yq) 
A-«ha'j-cu8 
A'ghan 
A'ghar 
A'chaz 
Acli'bbr 
A-chj-ajh'ji-riis 
A-S'il'^s 
A'chjm 
A'chi-8r 
A'chjsh 
Ajli'j-tSb 

A-chit'9-ph6l,  Vulgate. 
Agli'me-th? 

Ajh-mc'th?,  P.  T. 
A 'char 
AcTi's? 
Ach'sah 
Ach'shatph 
Ach'zjb 

A^'i-ph?  (is'f-fq) 
A^'i-tho 
A-cu'si 
A'ciib 

A'd?,  rulff. 
Ad'9-d;ih 

A-da'd»h,  O.  P. 
A'd^h 
Ad-?-i'9h 
Ad-?-II'j 
Ad '9m 
Ad'9-m'ih 

A-da'msih,  P. 
Ad'?-ml 

A-da'ml,  P. 
A'dir 
Ad'9-89 
Ad'be-el 

Ad'beel,  P. 

Ad-bu'?l,  T. 


Xd'dSn      . 

Ad'dir 

Ad'di 

Ad'ds 

Ad'dpn 

Ad'dys 

A'der 

Ad'i-d? 

A'di-?1 

Ad'j-91,  r. 

A-dl'fl,  P. 
X'tiin 
Ad'i-n? 

A-dl'nj,  O.  P.  T. 
Ad'j-no 

A-dl'no,  O.  P. 
Ad'i-niis 

A-<lI'nii8,  O. 
Ad-j-tha'jm 
Ad'la-I 

Ad-la'i,  P.  T. 
Ad'm?h 
Ad'm^h? 
Ad'n^ 
Ad'nrih 
Ad'9-nai 
Ad-9-ni'fts 
A-d8n-i-be'zek 
A-don'j-can  ' 
Ad-9-nI'jfih 

A-d6n'j-jah,  P. 
^-don'j-kam 

A-dp-nl'kjm,  T. 
Ad-9n-i'r?m 
A-d6n-j-z5'dek 
A-do'rai 
Ad-9-ra'jra 
A-d6'r!im 
A-dftim'me-15ch,  and 

A-dram'e-16ch 
Ad-rj-mjrt'ti-uin 
A'dri-? 
A'drj  el 
A-du'el 

Ad'ii-el,  C. 
A-duI'ljm 
Adul'l?m-Ite 
A-duin'mjm 
A-e-di'98 
^-ne'?s,  Firsil. 
iE'n?-a8,  Jlcts. 
i^'nSn 
Ag'ti-b9 
Ag'j-bas 
A'gttf 
A'g?|-Ite 
A-g^r 
Ag-9-r5nef' 

Ag'a-renej,  C. 
Ag'e-8 

A'6?e,  P. 
Ag-g6'u8 
A-prlp'ps 
A'gur 
A'hab 
A-har'^h 


A-hftr'h?l 
A-hsLs'j-i 

A-liH-sa'l,  O.  P. 
A-lias'bj-I 
A-has-ii-e'rijS 
A-ha'vj 
A'liaz 
A-h?-zI'9h 
Ah'ban 
A'her 
A'hi 
A-hi'9h 
A-hi'^m 
A-hl'sn 
A-hi-5'zer 
A-hi'hud 
A-hl'jsJi 
A-hi'k^m 
A-hl'lyd 
A-him'9-&z 
A-hl'msin 
A-hTni'§-l«£h 
A-hi'm^th 
A-lnn'9-dab 
A-hln'9-dm 
A-hI'6 
A-hl'r? 
^-hl'r^m 
A-hl'rsm-Ites 
A-hls'ii-mSch 
A-hlsh'ji-h'ir 

A-hl'shsi-har,  P. 

A  hj-sha'h^r,  O.T.C. 
A-hl'shar 
A-hith'9-phSl 
A-hl'tub 
Ah'lab 
Ah'lai 

Ah-la'l,  P. 
A-i>o'9h 
A-ho'  hite 
A-ho'lfih 
A-ho'lj-ab 
A-hSl'j-bah 
A-h9-llb'$inah      . 

A-h5-lj-ba'ni?h,P.7'. 
A-hu'ma-I 

A  hii-ma'I,  O. 
A-hu'zjm 
A-huz'z^th 
A'l 

A-I'^h,  or  A'j?h 
A-I'9lh 
A-I'J9 
Aij'9-15n  (id'iq-lSn) 

A-I'j?-I6n,  P. 
Aij'?-I«th  Sha'h^r 
A'in 
A-I'nig 
Aj'»-I8n 
A'kan 
Ak'kiib 
Ak-r?  bfit-tl'n^ 
A-krab'bjm 
Al'9-meth 
A-lam'm^-lfi^h 


Al'9-m8th 

A-la'in8th,  O. 
Al'cj-mu8 
Al'e-m^ 
A-le'm^th 

Al'e-ni6th,  P.  T. 
Al-?5-an'dcr 
Al-ej-iin'drj-«i  f 

Al-e}-9n-drl'j,  O.  C. 
Al-ex-an'dri-{ins 
A-li'sih 
A-ll'?in 

Al'i-jn,  T. 
Al'l^m 
Al'l9n 

Al'l9n  Bach'uth 
Al-mo'dad 

Ai'm9-dad,  P. 
Al'm9n 

Al'm9n  Dlb-l^-tha'jm 
Al'n^-than 
A'loth 
Al'ph? 

Al-phse'us,  or  -phS'ys 
Al-tai-n6'u8 
Al-tas'chjth 
A  lush* 
Al'v^h 
Al'v^n 
A'm^d 
A-niSid'9-th9 
A-niad'a-thus 
A'm^l 
Am'?-I6k 
Am'9-lek-itR8  7 

A-maVe-kites,  P.  C. 
A'msini 
A'm^n 
Am'9-nsi 

A-nia'n?,  P.  T. 
Am-9-rI'ali 
Am-j  rl'as 
A-nia'sa,  or  Am'9-89  X 

Am'a-s9,  O. 

A-mi'sai,  P.Sm.C.T. 
A-niii8'9-i 

"  Am-?-8a'I,  O.  P.  T. 
A-niash'a-I 

Ani-9-8ha'I,  O.  P.  T. 
Ani>i-sl'9h 
Ain-9-the  js 
Am'9-tliT8 
Am-a-zT'9h 
A-niSd'9-th9 
A'm6n'  ^ 
A'ml 

A-mIn'9-d&b 
A-mIt't?ii 

A-mTt't?-l,  P. 
A-nilz'9-Md 
Am'm^h 
Am-niSd'f-thy 
Am'mi 
Am-mld'j  in 
Am'mi  el 

Am-nil'pl,  P. 


i^m-mi'hyd 

Aiii'mj-hud,  O.  T. 
Ani-min'9-dab 
A>n-mln'9-dlb 
Ani-mj-8liad'd9-I 
A(n-miz'9-bad 
Am'm9n 
Ani'm9n-It9 
Ani'm9-ni-t^8S 
Am'n9n 
A'm9k 
A'm9n 
Am '9 -rite 
A'm98 
A'moz 

Ani-phip'9-lls 
Am'plj-aa 
Am'ram 
Am'r^m-Ites 
Am'r^-phel 

Am  ra'ph^l,  O.  P. 
Am'zl 
A'nib 
An '9-^1 
A'n^h 

An-^-ha'r^th 
An-f-i'^h 
A'nak 
An'^-klmf 
A-niim'm^-l€ch 
An'9-nilm 

A-na'mjm,  P. 
A'n^n 
A-na'nl 
An-^-ni'^h 
An-9-nI'f8 
A-nau'j-^l 

An-j-nl'fl,  O. 
A'n^th 
An'9-ih8th 
An'drew 
An-dr9-nl'ciis 
A'n?m,  or  A'nen 
A'ner 
An'?-th8fh-Ite  7 

A-neth'9-tbne,  O.  P. 
T. 
An'^  tsch-lte 
A'nj-Sm 

A-nl'^m,  T. 
A'njm 
An'ny 
An'uf-ts 
An'nfs 
An-na'i.i8 

An'nv  Q8,  C 
A 'nog 

An'ij-chrlst 
An-tj-lib'<i-nu« 
An-tj-9-chr» 
:im'ti-dck 
An-t|-a'chj-fnf 
An-ti'9-chT« 
An-tl'9-cha» 
An'ti-pa8 
An-ttp'»-tcr 


An-t1p'*-tns 

An-t4'uj-9 

An-t9-ilii'j9h 

An-I5lh'|-Jilh,  P. 
An't9lh-Ite 
A'livk 
A'nya 
A-pa'mf 
A-P«l'le« 
A-phir'sach-Ttes 
A-phir'8^i'li-^hltea 
A-plUr'sliea 
A'pb^k 
A-phe'kyh 

Auh'f'-kiUi,  P. 
A-pl>er'^-m» 
A  pher'r» 
A  phi'fh 
A'phjk 
Apb'rfb 
Aph's£f 
Ap-vMd'Di-f 
Ap-^l-lfi'niOs 
Ap-9l-lopiry-nCf 
A-pol'IfS 
A-p8riy-«ii 
Jt-pdl'fvu 
Ap'p9-1m 

Ap-pa'jm,  P.  7*. 
Ap'phi*  (nf/ea) 
Ap'phu*  (o/Vfw) 
Ap'pj-t  Fd'rym 
Aq'uj-ly 
Xr 

2'r»b 

Ar'*b,  P.  8m. 
Ar'(^  teth 
Ar-y-bfi-tlii'nf   (- 

iMA'nf) 
Ar-«  bft-tl'Df  II 

Ar-»-btt'ti-De.  C.  O. 
Sm.  T.  H. 
A-rS'li|-» 
A-ra'bj-?n 
A'rtd 
Ar'f  d&a 
A'r?h 
A'rfm 

A'rfni  l-te«« 
A'rfm-.Ni  bf  ra'in 
A'ram-Z«'b«li 
A'ryn 
Ar'y  ni 
Ar'v  r«th 
A-ri'thf» 
A-riii'nfn 

Ar^  a'nyb,  P. 
Ar'hf,  or  Ar'bfb 
Ar'bflh-Ite 
Ar-takt'lia 
Ar  M'lf,  ta 
Ar'hrte 
Ar-liA'n«i 
Ar-ch?-li'v« 
Ar'ch?  vile* 


♦  Mi'el — This  is  the  common  pronunciation  of  the  word  as  a  Christian  name. 

t  Jtlexan'dria — See  the  note  on  this  word  in  the  Vocabulary  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Proper  Name-i. 

t  Ama'sa,  or  Jim'aim.  —  lii  most  of  the  edirions  of  Walker's  Key,  this  word  is 
placed  in  the  Initial  rorabulary  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  .^ma'sa;  but  in 
the  Trrminational  yoeahulary,  in  the  ditTerent  editions,  it  has  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate, Jlrn'osa.  The  latter  is  the  pronunciation  which,  at  least  in  this  country, 
IS  usually  given  to  the  word  as  a  Christian  name. 


$  Jimm.  —  The  only  simple  word  in  the  languafe  which  has  nstsMariljr  two  mm- 
cessive  accents. —  Walker.    S«-e  ./Imm  in  Che  Die lionar)-.  ,,.  ,. 

II  Jlriibatti'ne.  —  The  acri-ntuation  of  t bio  word  on  the  antepenultimate  by  W  alker 
and  other  ortboepisls  is  contrary-  to  all  analogy.  The  pi-nallimale  rowel  in  Or»«k 
derivatives  of  this  claos  endine  m  ane,  rt>e,  and  >»*,  i»  always  long.  The  marginal 
reading  of  modern  editions  of  the  EUiglish  Bible,  in  1  Mace  r.  3,  Marmhmttim*,  pxm 
the  name  in  a  more  correct  form. 
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PRONUNCIATION  OF   SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAMES. 


Ar-gliTp'pus 

Arcli'Ites 

Ar«-tu'ru9 

Ard 

Xr'dath 

Ard'ites 

Ar'don 

^-re'll 

A-rS'lItes 

Ar-e-5p'9-glte 

Ar-e-6p'?-gus 

A'ref 

Ar'e-tas,  O.  P.  * 

A-rS'tjs,   C.  Sm,  T. 
fV. 
A-re'us 
i-riV-rS'thS? 
Ar'gob 
A  rid'?-! 
A-rid'9-thsi 
A-ri'eli 
A'rj-el 

Ar-j-iufi-thie'?,  or -thS'gi 
A'rj-och 
A-ris'9-1 
Ar-is-t'ir'clii.is 
Ar-is-t9-bu'lu8 
Ark'Itos 
Ar-ni5i-5gd'd9n 
Ar-mg'iij-^ 
Ar-mo'ni 
Ar'n? 
Ar'nan 
Ar'non 
A'r9d  ■ 
Ar'9-dl 

Aro'dl,  O.  P.  T. 
A'rpd-Ites 
Ar'9-er 

A-ro'er,  P.  T. 
Ar'9-er-ite,  or 

A-ro'er-lte  7 
A'rgm 

A r'p id,  or  Ar'phlrt 
Ar-phax'^d 
Ar'sj-cS^ 
Ar'sfi-retli 
Ar-t9j-erx'S? 
Ar'te-in^s 
Ar'u-both 
A-ru'mjli 

Ar'ii-inili,  P, 
Ar'vad 
Ar  vjd-Itea 
Ar'zsi 
A's? 

Asj-dl'ja 
As'a-^1 
As'a-hel 

A-sa'hel,  O.  P. 
As-j-lil'^h 
As-?-I'sill 
As'51-nj 
A  'sjph 
A-sar'?-el 
A-8ar'?-el 

As'j-reel,  P. 

As-9-re'el,  O.  T. 
As-?-re'l9li 
^8-biz'9-rfith 
As'cj-lon 
A -85 '9s 
A-seb-e-bi'ji 
As-e-bl'si 
As'e-nath 
A'ser 
A-se'rer 
Asli-?-bl'?h 
A'sh^a 
Asli'be-51 

A8li-be'?,  P. 
Asii'bel 
Ash'bel-Ites 
Ash'che-n&z 
Ash'dSd 
Asli'dod-Ites 
Asli'd9th-ite3 
Asli'd9th  Pi^'gjh 
Asli'er 
Ash'er-Ites 
Ash' j -in? 
Asli'ke-ion 
Ash'ke-nSz 
Ash'n^h 
Ash'pe-nSlz 
Asli'rj-el 
Ash't?-r6th 
Asb'te-moli 
Ash'te-rjtii-ite  7 

Asli-ter'sith-ite,  P.T. 


Ash't9-r«th 

Ash'ur 

Asl\'ur-ites 

Ash'vath 

A'sj-fi  {Q.'she-q) 

As-i-bi'98 

A'sj-el 

A-si'el,  P. 
As'i-phj 
As'ke-I5n 
As'iii^-dai,  Milton. 
As'msi-vgth 
As-niQ-de'us 
As-m9-n6'{in|,    Jose- 

phus. 
As'njih 
As-n5p'per 
A-so'cbjs,  Josephus, 
A'89m 
As'pj-thgi 
As'piijir 
As-plar'si-su3 
As'rj  el 
As'rj-el-itea  7 
Aa-ssi-bl'fts 
As-8al'j-moth 
As-ssi-ni'js 
As-sfi-r5'in9th 
As'shur 
As-sliii'rim 
As-8j-de'an| 
As'sjr 
Aa'sos 
As-su-e'rus 
As'sur 
As-syr'i-si 
As-syr'i-sin 
As'tsi-roth 
As'tath 
As-ty'5i-|ef 
j^-sup'pjm 
A-sj?n'crj-tus 
A'tad 
At  fi-rah 
A-tirg?-ns 
At'j-roth 
At'?  roth-A'dar 
At'5i-roth-Ad'd3r 
A'ter 

At-e-re-zi'js 
A'tliach 
Atli-gi-I'?h 
Ath-ai-ll'fih 
Ath-?  ri'9S 
A-thS'nj-5ins 
Ath-e-no'bi-hg 
Ath'enf 
Ath'lfii 

Ath-la'I,  P. 
At'j-phsi 
At'rotli 
At't^i 

At'ta-i,  P. 
At  ta  li'a 
At'tj-lus 
At-thar'9-t5f 
Au'gi-a 
Au-gus'tus 
Au-ra'nus 
Aii-te'ais 

Au'te-a8,  C. 
A'v? 
Av'j  lan 
Av'?-r5n 
A'ven 
A'vjm 
A'vjmj 
A'vltes 
A'vjth 
Az'?-el 
Az-5i-5'lu8 
A'z^h 
A'z?! 
Az-j-ll'jih 
Az-si-nl'?h 
A-za'phj-on 
Az'y-rsi 
A-zar'51  el 
A-za're-el 

Az'ai-rgSl,  O.  P. 

Az-?-re'el,  T. 
Az-?-rI'ah 
Az-si-ri'gi8 
A'zaz 

^-za'zel,  Milton ;  also 
Lee.  xvi.  9,  marg. 
Az-?-zi'sih 
Az-baz'?-reth 
Az'buk 
A-ze'kah 
i'zel 


A'zem 

Az-e  pliu'rjth 

i\-z5't?8 

Az'gdd 
A-zi'? 
A-zi'o-I 
A'zi-el 

A-zI'el,  P. 
A-zi'z? 
Az'iiifi-vgth 

Az-ma'v?th,  P. 
Az'ni9n 
Az'n9th  Ta'b9r 
A'zbr 
A-zo'tus 
Az'rj-el 
Az'ri-kam 

Az-ri'ksiin,  T. 
A-zii'bfih 

Az'u-bih,  P. 
A'zur 
Az'u-rftn 
Az'z^h 
Az'z?n 
Az'zur 


B. 


Ba'al,  or  Bel 
Bd'H^li 

Bfi-a'lah,  P. 
Bd'al-atll 

B'a-a'l3th,  P. 
Ba'?l-ath  B5'er 
Ba'91  Be'rith  ' 
Ba'si-15 
Ba'sil  Gad 
Ba'91  Ha'mon,  P.f 

Ba'91  Hain'9n,  C.  O, 
Sm.  IV. 
Ba'91  Ha'nsin,  P.t 

Ba'91  Han'an,  C.   O. 
Sm.fV. 
Ba'?l  Ha'z9r 
Ba'ftI  Her'ra9n 
Ba'?!-! 

Bai-a'll,  P. 
Ba'jl-im 

Ba-a'ljm,  P. 
Ba'51-lis 
Ba'?!  Me'9n 
Ba'^l  PSJqt 
Ba'sil  P^r'?-zTin 

Ba'al  Pe-ra'zim,  P. 
Ba'91  Shai'j-shgi 

Ba'?l  Sh?-Il'8h?, 
O.  P. 
Ba'?l  Ta'msr 
Ba'jil  Ze'biib 
Ba'?l  Ze'ph9n 
Ba'9-na 
Ba'j-nill 

B?-a'iisih,  P.  T. 
Ba-a-nt'fi8 
Ba'j-rai 

B?-a'r?,  P.  T. 
Ba'?-sli? 

Bsi-a'sha,  P.  T. 
Ba-^-sS'i^h,  or 

Ba-?-8i'9h 

Ba-s-set'sih,  T. 
Ba'b?l 
Ba'bi 
Bab'y-l9n 
BAb-y-lo'nj-an^ 
Bab-y-lo'njsh 
Ba'c? 

Bac'chj-dgf 
Bac'chi^g 
B?-ce'nor 
Biic-chu'rus 
Bach'rltes 
Bach'uth  Al'l9n 
Ba'^gS ' 
Bft-go'si8 
Bag'9-1 
Bfi-ha'rum-Ite 
B9-liu'mu8 
Ba-hu'rjm 
Ba'jith 
Bak-bak'kjr 
Bak'buk 
Bak-byk-I'fih 
Ba'l^am  (Jta'lam) 
Ba'lgic 
Bal'9-dSn 
Ba'lah 
Ba'l?k 
Bal'^-mo 


B9-las'9-inu8 

B?l-nu'us 

Bal-tha's?r 

Ba'mjh 

Ba'ni9th 

Ba'inoth  Ba'?l 

Ban 

Ban-51-I'sis 

Ba  nt 

Ba'njd 

B^n-na'i? 

Ban'uus 

Ban'u-as 

B3-rab'b9S 

Bar'51-chel 

Bsi-ra'chel,  P. 
Bar-^i-ghl'sih 
Bar-9-chi'?a 
Ba'ratc" 
B?r-liu'niites 

Bar'hu-mltes,  P. 
Ba-rl'ah 
Bir-je'sus 
Bar-jo'nj 
Biir'ko8 
Bilr'n9-bai8 
Bjt-ro'dis 
Bar's? -has 
Bar'ta-cus 
Bar-th8r9-inew 
Bar  tj-me'us,  or  -me'us 
Ba'rugh 
B?r-zel'?-i 
B?r-zil'la-i 
Bas'?-loth 
Bas'c?-ingi 
Ba'8li?n,  or  Bag'san 
Ba'sh?n  Ha'v9th  Ja'jr 
Bash'e-math 

B?-8he'ni?tli,  P. 
Bas'i-lis 
Bas'ijth 
Bas'mjth 
Bas's? 
Bas't?-! 
Bjth-rab'bim 
Bath'she-ba 

B?tli-she'b9,  P.  T. 
Bath'shu-? 

Baith-shu'?,  P. 
Bath-zach-§i-ri'?8 
Bav'?  1  ~ 

B?-va'I,  P. 

Ba'v?i,  O. 
Baz'ljth 
Baz'luth 
Be-?-lI'9h 
Be'?-loth 

Be-a'loth,  P.  T. 
Be'sin 
Beb'?-i 

Be-ba'I,  P. 
Be'cher 
Be-ch5'r?tli 

'B6ch'9-ratli,  P. 
Bec'ti-leth 
Be'dad 
Bed-?-l'?h 
Be'dan 
Be-de'i?h 

Bed-e-i'?h,  P. 
B5-el-t'a-d? 
Be-el's?-rus 
Bc-el-tetli'mii8 
Be-61'ze-bub 

Beel'ze-bub,  P. 
Be'er 
Be-e'r? 

Be-e'r?h,  or  Be'rah 
Bg-er-e'liin 

Be-er'e-lim,  T. 
Be  P'ri 
Be-er-la-hai'roT,  O.  T. 

B'e-er-l?-ha'i-rbl,   W. 
C  Sm. 
Be-5'r9th 

BS'e-roth,  P. 
Be-e't9thite8 
Be-er'she-b? 

Beer'she-b?,  O.  P 

B5-er-8lie'b?,  T. 
Be-esh'te-rah 
Be'he-mbth 

Be-he'in9tli,  P. 

Be-heni'9tli,  O. 
BS'ksih 
Bel 

BS'l?,  or  Be'ljih 
BS'Ij-Ites 
B(51'e-mu8 
B8'li-9l 


Bel'ni?-im 

Bel'men 

Bel-eliaz'z?r 

Bel-te-sUaz'zjr 

Ben   ■ 

Be-na'i^h  {be-nS'yq.) 

'Ben-?-i'?h,  P. 
Ben-ain'nil 
Ben-eb'e-rak 
Ben-e-ja'fi-kan 
Ben'ii?-dad 

Ben  ha'djid,  P.  T. 
Ben-ha'il 
Ben-ha'n?n 
Ben'j-nu 

Ben-I'nu,  O.  T. 
Ben'j?-niin 
Ben'ja-mite 
Be' no 
Be-no'ni 
Ben-nu'I 

Ben'u-I,  C. 
Ben-z6'h§th 
Be'on 
Be'9r 
Be'ra 
B6r'?-shah 

Be-rri'ch?h,  P.  T. 
Ber  ri-chl'?li 
Ber-a-I'?h 

Be're-?,  1  Mace.  ix.  4. 
Be-re'?,  or  Be-riB'?,  2 

Mace.  xiii.  4,  Acts. 
Ber-e-ghi'jh 
BS'red 
Be'ri 
Be-rl'?h 
Be-rl'Ites 
Be'rltes 
Be'rith 
Ber-nl'ce 

Ber'njce,  P. 
Be-ro'djch  Bal'?-dan 

Ber'9-3a5h     Bal'?- 
dan,  P. 
Be'roth 
Ber'9-thai 

Bc-ro'th?-!,  P. 

Be-r6'th?i,  O.  T. 
Be-r6'th?h 
Be'r9th-Ite 
Ber-re'tho 
Ber-ze'lus 
Be'sfii 
Bes-o-de'i?h 

Bes-9-dei'ah,  T. 

Be-so-d?-l'?h,  P. 
Be'sor 
Be'tah 
Bet'a-n5 
Be'ten 
Beth-ab'?-r? 
Betli'sinath 

Beth-a'n?th,  P. 
Beth'3-nSth 

Beth-a'npth,  P. 
Beth'?-ny 
Beth  ar'a  bah 
Beth'?-ram 

Beth-a'ram,  O.  P. 
Betli  ar'bei 
Beth-a'veh 
Beth^z'ni?-veth 

Beth-az-nia'v§th,  P. 
B6th-ba-f>l-ine'9n 
Beth-ba'r?h 

Betli'b?-rah,  P. 

Beth-bar'?h,  T. 
Betli'ba-8i 
Beth-bi'r'e-I 
Beth'c?r  ' 
Beth-da'gpn 
Beth-dib-lj-tha'jm 
Beth-e'den 
Beth'el 
Beth'el-Ite 
Beth-e'inek 
Be'tlier 
Be-the^'d? 
Beth-e'zel 
Beth-ga'der 
Beth-ga'mul 
Beth-hac'^e-rein 
Beth-ha'^rjn 
Betli-li8g'l?h 
Beth-ho'rgn 
Beth-jesh'i-mStli,  or 

Beth-jSs'i-inoth 
Beth-leb?-8th 
Beth'le-h^m 
Beth'le-hem  Eph'r?  tah 


B6th'le-hein-ite 

Bui 

Beth'le-hein  Ju'd?h 

Bu'n?h 

Beth-l6'm9n 

Bun'nl 

Beth-ma'?-chah 

Buz 

Beth-in?-a'eh?h,  P. 
Betli-mar'c?-b6th 

Bu'zl 

Buz'Ite 

Beth-ine'9n 

Beth-iiTm'rgih 

Betli-o'rpn 

c. 

Betli-pa'let 

Beth-paz'zez 

Betli-pc'9r  ' 

Cah'bgn 

Betli'pli?-^e  t 

Ca'bul 

Betll' phage,  P. 
Beth-pha'ge,  T. 

Cad'djs 

Ca'de? 

Beth'phe-let 

Ca'des  Bar'n? 

Beth-phe'let,  P.  T. 

Ca'desh 

Beth'r?-ph? 

Cad'nii-el 

Beth-ra'ph?,  P. 

Ca2'!j?r 

Beth're-hob 

Ctes-?-re'?  (c«s-) 
Cffis-?-re'?  Phj-lip'pi 

Beth-re'hob,  0.  P.  T. 

Betli-sa'i-da 

Ca'ia-phas  {k&'ya-fiif. 

Beth-sai'd?,  P.  T. 

C?-I'?-phas,  0. 

Betli's?-m6s 

Cain 

Beth'san 

Ca-i'n?n 

Beth'gii^n 

Cai'n?n,  P.  T. 

B6tli-she'?n 

Ca'l?h 

Beth'slie-inesh 

Cal-?-mol'9-lus 

Beth-slie'mesh,  T. 

Cal'col 

Beth'gheni-Ite' 

Cal-de'? 

Beth-sliit't?h 

C?l-de'an5 

Betli-Bu'r? 

Cal-dee^' 

Beth-tap'pii-aih 

Cal'dees,  O.  P. 

Be-thu'gl 

Ca'lcb 

Beth'u-el,  C. 

Ca'leb  £ph'r?-tah 

Be'thul"   ■ 

Cal'i-tas 

Bethu-ll'? 

C?l-lis'the-ne8 

Beth'zur 

Cal'neh 

Be-to'lj-us 

Cal'no 

Bet-^-nias'them,  and 

Cal'phI 

Bet-o-nies'thjin 

Cal'v?-ry 

Bet'9-nim 

Ca'nion 

Be-to'njni,  P. 

Ca'na 

Be  d'lah 

Ca'n?an  (ka'nan)  ^ 

Beu'l?h,  P.  T. 

Ca'n?-?n,  0. 

BE'z?i 

Ca'naan-Ites 

Be-zal'e-el 

Can'?an-ite8,  P.  C. 

Bez'?-legl,  P. 

Ca'u?-?n-ites,  0. 

Bez-fi-le'el,  T. 

Ca'n?an-i-te88 

Be'zek 

Ca'naan-i-tjsh 

Be'zer 

Can'd?-ce 

Be'zeth 

C?n-da'ce,  T.  P. 

Bl'a-tas 

(10th  ed.) 

BIch'ri 

Can'd?ce,  P.(9thed.) 

Bia'k^r 

Can'neh 

Big'thsi 

C?-per'n?-uin 

Big'thjn 

Caph-?r-sal'H-in? 

Big'th?-ngi 

Ca-phen'?-th? 

Big'v?-I 

Ca-phl'r? 

Big-va'I,  0.  P.  T. 

Caph'th9-riin 

Bil'dad 

Caph'tor 

Bil'e-Sm 

Caph't9-rim 

Bf-lS'jm,  P. 

Caph't9-nm? 

Bil'g?h 

Cap-pa-do'cj-?  8 

Bil'g?-I 

Car  ?-ba'^j-9n 

Bjl-ga'i,  0.  P.  T. 

Car'c?s 

Bil'ha,  or  Bil'hah 

Car'ch?-niT8 

Bil'han 

Car'che-inTsh 

Bil'shan 

C?r-che'mish,  P. 

BTin'hal 

Ca-re'?h 

Bin'e-? 

Ca'ri-? 

Bine'?,  P. 

Car-ma'ni-?n§ 

Bin'nu-I 

Car'me 

Bin-nu'I,  0.  P. 

Car'mel 

Bir'sh? 

Car'mel-Ite 

Bir'z?-vith 

Car'inel-it-ess 

Bjr-za'vjth,  P.  T. 

Car'rai" 

BTsh'ISm 

Car'mltes 

Bi-thl'?h 

Car'n?-im 

BTth'r9n 

Car'ni-8n 

Bi-thyn'j-? 

Car-pha-sal'?-ni» 

Biz-j5th'j?h 

Car'pus 

Biz'th? 

C?r-8he'n? 

Blas'tu8 

C?-siph'i-? 

B6-?-ner'ge? 

Cas-j-phi'a,  T. 

B6'?z,  or  Bo'oz 

Ca-si-phi'?,  P. 

B6c'c?s 

Cas'leu 

Bech'erit 

Cas'lii-him 

fio  jhe'ru,  P. 

C?s-lQ'him,  0.  P.  T. 

Bo'chim 
Bo'lian 

Cas'phon,  or  Cas'ph9r 

Cas'pis 

Bo'rifh 

Oa8't<jr 

B5s'c?th 

Ca-thu'? 

B6's9r 

Ce'drgy 

Bo?'9-r? 

Csi'l?n  (s?7aM) 

B8s'r?h 

Cel-9-syr'i-?' 

Bo'zez 

Cen'chre-a 

BBz'kath 

Cen-3e-be'us 

B5z'r?h 

Ce'ph?s 

Biik'kl 

Ce'r?s 

Buk-kl'?h 

Ce'$?r,  or  Ca;'§?r 

*  .^r^etas. — This  word  should  certainly  be  accented  on  the  first  syllable.  The 
Greek  is  'Aptrnj,  in  the  New  Testament  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Mace. 
V.  8),  and  in  Strabo  (Lib.  xvi.  c.  4,  §24). 

t  Ba'al  Ha'mon,  Ba'al  Ha'nan.  —  In  Hamon  Oog,  Hanan,  and  Ben-hanan,  Walker 
given  the  a  of  the  accented  syllable  the  long  sound. 

t  Bethphage.  —  "This  word   is   generally   pronounced,  by  the  illiterate,  in  two 


syllables,   and   without    the  second   h,  as  if   written   BetA'pa^e."  — Walker. 

$  Canaan.  —  "This  word  is  not  unfrequently  pronounced  in  three  syllables,  with 
the  accent  on  the  second.  But  Milton,  who,  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  has  introduced 
this  word  six  times,  has  constantly  made  it  two  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the 
first.  This  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  syllabication  and  accentuation  of  Isaac  and 
Balaam,  which  are  always  heard  in  two  syllables."  —  Walkee. 
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Cea-^-rS'f 

CfiH  *  re'9  Phi  ITp'pI 

(^u'lab 

I'lia'brja 

(:.'llu'(Jj-si8 

JkMiLil'cfil 

Jb'lial  du'^n 
JElul-diJCi}' 

jCliHl'ilce?,  P. 
JCIu'n^aii,  or  Oa'ii^an 
£lia'ii;.ian-Ite,  or 

('u'n^nii-tte 
£7liin-nii-iie't,i9 

£;iiar'9C> 

£liar'9 -shlin,  or -sTin 

jClar'^he-iniHlt 

fc'hir'cys 

jfv'lia'r?-? 

Jt,'lar'inj8 

jCliar'rjui 

jCliSs'e-b? 

Clie'bijr 

jClifd-vr-l^-d'iii^r, 

P.  r. 

jCllel'cjiisS 

jChcl'lj-^na 

£hOI'luh 

£hel'li.ia 

JElio'lod 

£lic-'lt)b 

XJhe-lu'b^i 

jChti'llldsill 

£!lie-ni'fi-n\ili 

iClie-iua'n^h,  P. 
jeii6n'oi-ni 

imi 
jeUc-phi'rjh 
jeiiu'rain 
jeiie're-tts 
jeiidr'cth-Tinj 
£!her'ctli-ites 
jBliu'rj'tb,  or  ehu'rjsli 
jBhe'rgib,  city. 
£lic8'9-ldn 
£lie'8cd 
jeiie'sil 
jeiie-sul'lpth 
fJho-tlii'iiri 
jChit  ti'iin 
JBhVzib 
jeiii'djn 
jehil'o-ab 
jBhj-li'pn 

Jt-'Iiil'i  fill,  p.  T.     . 
Chll'innd 
£!hiin'lr.iin 
;BliIii'nn-r6th,  or 

Cin'ne-retli 

Chln'iif-rC-tb,  T. 
jEbln'ne-roth,  ur 

(.Mn'iif-rotli 

^his'leQ 

Jb'llis-IS'y,  P. 
JBhTs'lpn 
iBIils'lvth  Ta'bBr 
£hii't!rn 

CliTt'tim,  T. 

jeiilS'9 

jBhS'b?,  or  eiiSb'|i-I 

£.'li9ra'8h9ii 

jCh9-ra'/.jii 

£lids  9-iiiu'ti8 

jBhp-zS'bj 

CllKlST 

iShnst'i^ii 

eiiub 

£huii 

Jb'liVzj 

XJhu'sih^n  Rt8k-9-tlia'- 

jin,  P. 
x^huAli'^n    RT8li-a- 

tlia'jm,   O.    »»'.■  7". 

C.  ^'m.  SecC'ushan. 
jBhu'sI 
C|-II"C!-?  8 
<'Iii'ii?-r6th,  or  -rdth 
CIr'9-in» 
CIS 
Cl's?ii 
Ctt'im-j 
Clau'd? 
('Uii'di-9 
Claii'djii* 
CliSiii'enl 
rie  9  iKi'trgi 
lUC'9-|iliiis 


cieVpCi 

C'l^-O'p^,  0. 

Cld'p^a 

Cill'di.i8  (Ht'difs) 

C(t'l-9  H)r'i-{i  (dJi) 

C6'l» 

C9I  hd'z^li 

('6'li-U8 

(>)-168'h9 

<'v-l64'8|-9n9  (kQ-Usk'f- 

C9-iiI'a[ti 
C'6ii-9-nl'9h 
C6'98 
Cdr'b? 
Co'r? 
CSr'jntll 
CVrln'tbj-fnf 
C9-riii'tliii8 
C9r-ne'li-iig 
C58 

Ca'sam 
CSu'thj 
C8z 
Cdz'bl 
Cra'te? 
Crc8'c?n5 
Crete 
Crctes 

Cr5'l|-?n!j  (fcrS'sAf-^nz) 
Crl8'|>t^a 
Cu8lt 
Cu'sh^n 

Cu'shrin  Rl8h-9-tlia'|in 
Cusir^n  Kisli-H-tha'- 

Iiri,   T.     See  Cliu- 

sliaii. 
Cu'slii 
Cutli,  or  Cu'thjii,  O.P. 

Cutli'^ih,  ff.  Sm. 
Cy'9-iii6n 
Cyp'ri-?iif 
Cj'priis 

Cyr'a-ms,  or  Cir'9-in? 
Cy-r5'ii^ 
Cy-rC''U|-9n 
Cy-re'nj-fis 
Cy'rys 


D. 


mb'?-reh 

Dab'bjshSth 

Dib'c-rath 

Da'brj-9 

Da-c6'bi 

Daid-de'iw 

Da'goii 

Ddi'san 

Dal-si  I'?ill 

DjI-ina'tj-ii  8 

Dal-mai-nu'tli^ 

0:il'ph9n 

l)ain'9-rla 

Daiii-a  -scene^' 

Da-iiias'cus 

Daii 

Dan'i  el 

Daii'Ites 

Dgm-jii'^n 

Dan'nsil) 

Dipll'ii^ 

Oa'r^ 

Dar'd? 

Da'ri-^n 

D9-rl'u8 

Dar'k9n 

Da'th^n 

Datli'^-iiijt 

Da'v|d 

Dti'bjr 

Deb'9-rsi 

Deb'9-r.lll 

D9-cap'9-ll8 

Du'dan 

D£d'a-iiTm 

0^-da'iijin,  P.  T. 
Dc-lia'vltes 

De'llfi-vUes,  P.  T. 
De'kar 
D6I-9  I'all 
D61'i-liili 

D«?-Il'l»h,  P. 
De'lya 
DS'iii^a 
Df-ine'trj-aa 
Di!m'9-ph6n 
Det'l>9 

D€8's&u,  O.  Sm.  W. 
Dc-u'el 
Deu'?l,  P. 


DeQ  t^r  nii'9  my 
Dl-a'riR,  or  1)1  ttn'9 
Dlb'l9-Iiii 

Dibli'iin,  P.  T. 
nib'l^lh 
Dlb-la  tha'jm 
I)t'li9n 
Dl'hvn  Gid 
Dlb'rl 
Did'y  mua 
Ulk'lah 
Dll'e  ill 

Dl-lC'^n,  P. 

Ui'le  411,  O.  Sm.  T. 
DTni'iii;ih 
Di'moii 
Di-iiio'iifll 
Dl'n^h 
Dl'ii?i-Ile8 
DIn'h?  Ii;lh 

Djii-lia'bsh,  P.  T. 
Dl-9-nj("Bj-u8  8 
Dl-d8-C9-rln'thi-iia 
Dl-ol're-phej 
ni'ahfh 
Dl'8li6n 
Di'/.'^-hab 
Ua'ciia 
IWd'9-1 

1)9  (la'I,  P.  T. 
Dod'9-nlin 

D9-da'iiim,  P.  T. 
D6d'9-vlli 

D9  da'v^ih,  P.  T. 
Do'do 
Do'cf? 
Dopli'kall 
Dor 
Do'rgi 
Ddr'cpia 
Dg-ryiii'^-ne^ 
U9-sTtli'f-ua 
Do'th^-Tin,  or  Do'tlisin 

n9-tha'jiu,  T. 
Dni-8iri» 
Du'insih 
Du'rj 


E. 


E'9-nS3 

]^-a'nef,  O. 
S'bal 
E'bed 
5-b6d'mel5ch 

K'bed-iiielesh,  T. 
fiben-c'zer 
K'ber 

^-bi'9-8Slpll 
p-bro'nfili 
^-ci'nua 

4lc-b.it'?-na,  or  -ii5 
EcclO-iji-as'lG^ 
Ec-cle-}j-ii8't(-cu3 

E'd?r 

§d-dl'^ 

K'den 

K'der 

ic'dC^ 

ftd'nj 

K'd9lll 

K'dQm-Ites 
ed'r?-! 

Eg'h-lm 

ee-la'im,  T. 
fie' 1911 
K'*ypt 
5-*)p'tigin 
K'hl 
K'hQd 
K'ker  ■ 
ftk're-bfil 
Ek'r9n 
Ek'r9n-itea 
K'U 
£l'.i-dali 

e-la'd^h,  P.  T. 
K.'lali 
K/liin 
F.'l^in-Itea 
fil'a-sUh 

(l-la's^h,  O.  P.  T. 
K'lath 
Rl-beth'^l 
ftl'ci-a  8 
ei'da  iih 

Pl-da'eh,  P.  T. 
ei'dad 
K'lo  ad 

(;-lC'ad,  P. 
P.-le-a'l9h 
$-lC'9-89 


9  Ms'if  Hikh 

P.  I?  a'»9h,0.  P.7'.C. 
P.-l?-a'Z9r 
P.-l?-»-zil'ri.i» 
£l-e-l6'li?  l!)'r!(-Ql 

El  el'9-l>S,  v. 

5-l6'l9-llC-,  P. 
P.'lepli 
(l-lea'tli^-rua 
$-leu'»9-i 

Rl-eu-za'I,  C.  O.  Sm. 
ff.     See  Eluzai. 
El-lia'iian 
K'li 
Eli'9b 

EW^  (lib 
E-li'9-di8 
E-II'9-dun 
E  ll'jii 
E-lt'9ll-b9 

-li'9-klin 
ll'?-ll 

-ll'jm 

-li-9-9-nI'?a 

-li'ja 

-ll'9  aiiph 
ll'9-8lnb 
$-II'ai  sib 

5-II'?  8lH 

E-li'a  th?,  or  -tllih 

g-ll'd^d 

K'li-?l 

)';-li-5'n?-l 

K-lj-6'zer 

E-li'hsi-W 

Kl-i-h9-8'n9-I 

El-i-ho'rpph 

e-ll'hu 

f-II'j?h 
I'j-k? 
_  e-ll'k9,  P.  T. 
K'ljin 

g-llin'e-l«cli 
K-l|-9-e'nar-I,  P. 

E-l|-<B'n?-I,     C.     0. 
T.  IV. 
K-li-S'n^a 
fil'i-phal 

^-ll'phsil,  P. 
5-lTpli'si-lat 
{:-liph'9-lelt 

f-llph'9  Ut 
I'i-pbjz 

5-li'phaz,  P. 
]^-IIph'R-leli 
^;-IIpli'e-let 
P-h^'sibetli 
EI  j-sa;'ns,  or  -su'iia 
P-li'slia 
f.-irsb?li 

fi-lish'a-ina,  or  -mall 
^i-I.sh'a-pliat 
t;-llsli'e-b.j 
EI-i'Sliu'9 

p-ll'shii-a,  P. 

P-IIsli'u-9,  C. 
l^-lTs'i-nius 
e-II'u 
P-lI'yd 

f-llz'9-plian 
l-i-ze'ua 
fll'zi.ir 
I'ka-iiih 

ei-ka'n^h,  P.  T. 
El'k9-8lilte 
El'l9-8ir 

Pl-la'stir,  T. 
5l-mo'd?iii,  O.  P.  T.f 

£rin9-dain,  C.Sm.  W. 
fil'na-ani 

^l-iia'ain,  P. 
El'na-tlilfin 

Pl-lia'tlljn,  P.  T. 
El'n-liliii 
e-16'l 
F,'l5n 
K'ISn  B^tli'li?-n!in 

K.'ISii  B^tli-ha'nyii, 
P. 
P.'lon  Itea 
K'lfith 
Erp9-iil 

151  |>a'?l,  P.  T. 
El'pa  let 

pIpi'M,  P.  T. 
^l-|)a'raii 
El'tc  k<;h 

ei-tC'k?h,  P.  T. 
El'tekftn 

^l-te'kfn,  P. 
El't9lad 

pi  to'M,  O.  P.  T 
K'lul 
E  la'za  I 

El  M  sa'I,  O. 


El  y  iiia'iM 
El'y  iiiaH 

^'ly'iii->a,  P. 
El-y-iiie'an^ 
Erz9-had 

PI-za'iRid,  P. 
El'z^-pliin 

pl-zi'pbaii,  P.  T. 
Eiii-iiiaii'y  el 

k'|II|III^ 

Enriii^'US 

Eiii'iiii;r 

gnriiihr 

K'nain 

P.'iian 

E-iiiH'j-biia 

Eii'ddr 

P-'n?-48,  or  JR'ni}-iM 

e-nS'98,  P.  7". 
£n-^g-la'jin 

fn  «g'l9-Iiii,  O.  P, 
Eiie-iiiea'a^r 
f!-iie'ni-u8 
]^n-gad'dt 

fn-g!ln'n|in 
ii'g?-dl 
eii-|6d'I,  O. 
eii-le'di,  P.  T. 
^n-liad'd'ili 
$n-lmk'k9  re 

gii-liak'kfire,  P. 
C;n-lia'z9r 

f)ll-lllisll'p9t 

F.'n9Cll  {B'nqk) 
E'lion,  or  A.'n6n 
K'n<f8 
F,'n68h 
^n-rlin'mpn 

fn-r6'|el 
n'sli^-indsh 
^ii-ahe'iii^sh,  O.  P. 
T. 
^.n-tSp'pM-ilh 
Efy^-phras 
P-papli-r9-dl'tus 

5   I)C(l'?-tU8 

F.'pli?!! 
E'pli^i 

IC'plia-I,  P. 
F.'pher 

F.-plies-dSiii'mini 
?  pliS'!jl-?n?    (?-/*'!*?- 

am) 
Epli'e-sua 
Eph'lal 
Eph'plisi-th? 
F-'plira-Iin 
K'phr?  jin-Tte 
K'pUr^-Iii 
Epii'ra-tah 

P  piira't?h,  P. 
Epli'ratli 
Eph'rgtli-Ite 
K'plir9ii 
Ep-j  ru-r6'aii^ 
PpTphV-He? 
F.r 

F.'rsJn 
P.'ran-Ttea 
E-ras'tua 
F.'r«£li" 
P.'rl 
P.'rltea 

5-?a'isi8  (c-iO'yqs) 
K-8ar-li4a'd9n 
P.'saii 
F.'sjay 

Es-dr;i-S'l9n,  or  -19111 
Es'drsis 
ISs-dre  1911 
E8'e-I>6ii 
P-se'brj^a 
_  Es-e-brl'ja,  O. 
F.'sek 
Esh'ha-al 

P8li-ba'?l,  P.  T. 
Esh'hSii 
Esli'cSI 
K'sbe-sin 

Eah'e-fn,  O.  T. 

P-she'^n,  P. 
F.'sliek 

Eah'ksi-lpn  Itea  7 
fisb'ta-BI 
Esli'ta-ul-Itea  7 

Eali'tiu-lltea,    O.   P. 
Sm.  T.  IT. 

?8h-teiii'9-!' 

Esli-tP  ina'j,  p. 
fi^li'le-iiiali 

E8ll't9U 

fix'll 
(;  s5'r» 

Es'ni 

Ea'r^in 
Eat'h»-el 


Ra'ili^r  (tt'lfr) 
P.'t^iu 
P.'ili»iii 
P'lli^n 
Etb'9  iiTtn 
Eib'ba  «l 

fih  l»'»l,  P.  T. 
P.'tlirr 
P.-llij  6'pt-9 
pMlija'pi  9n 
Eth'1119 
Eth'nan 
Eth'nl 
Eu-bil'li,i8 
Kuer'i^^-ICf 
Eu'iiic-nSf 
Bu'iif-tin 
EQiiI'c? 

Eu'iijce,  Joue*. 
Eu-fi'd|-«a 
Eu'p9-t(ir 
Eu-piira't^f 
EU'parc-niQa 
Eu-r6c'ly-<16n 
Eu'ty-jli&a 
r:ve 
K'vl 
F:'vil  Me-ra'dSch 

K'vjl  M£r'9-d4^h,  P. 
Ex'9-dua 
K'zjr 
Ez'b?-! 

pz  ba'I,  P. 
fiz'bfin 
Ez-e  5lil'?8 
Ez?  cl'98 
Ez-e-kl'»8 
5-ze'k|-?l 
K'zel 
F.'zfin 
K'z^r 
fiz  ?rl's« 
g-zl'^a 
K'zi-9n  Ga'ber,  or 

F,'zi-9n-|e'b?r 

Ez'i-9n,  P. 
fiz'nite 
Ez'r? 
Ez'rj-lilte 
Ez'rl 
Ez'rjl 
&z'r9n,  or  IlSz'tvn 


F. 


Fc'liK 

Fes'tiiB 
For-tu-iia'tiiB 


G. 


Ga'al 

Ga'fsll 

Ga'b? 

Gab'?^'! 

Gib'9-tll9 

Gab'bfi 

Gab'b^-thy 

Gah'de^ 

Ga'brj-ta 

Ga'bri-fl 

Gid 

GiidVni 

Gad-j-rSnef' 

Gftd'f-reoe;,  O.  P. 
GSd'de^ 
Gad'dl 
Gad'dj-el 

Gfddi'fl,  P. 
Ga'dl 
Gad'ltea 
Ga'liSin 
Ga'hiir 

Ga'ii.18  (x&'rft) 
Gil'ai-td 
Ga'bl 
Gf-la'ti-f  8 
Gv-li'ti-flif  8 
Gftr?-ed 
Gftl'g9-I« 

Gtl-i-ls'fn,  or  -le>n 
Gftl'i-lee 
Gil'ljin 
Gftl'll-a 
Gftm>-?l 
Gf-ma'lj-^l 
Gani'nif-diinf 
Ga'mvl 
Gilr 
Ga'r^b 
Gftr'i-stm 
Glr'tntle 


Gftali'tni; 

Ua'lyiii 

Galh 

Galb  lle'plt^ 

Gaili  Rlrii'in^B 

Ga'X9 

Gf  Za'ry 

Ga'z^lll  IIM 

Ga'z^r 

Gf-zc'r* 

G4'zf« 

Gaz'tiea 

Gi.'zltM,  P. 
Gaz'zfiu 

tm  vll'yh 
££d'f-9a 

£?  d«'rfh 

««d'?  r»h,  P. 
jGid'r  r»iblio  7 

G(  d^'rflh  !te,OL  / 

jK?  d«r'f  III  lie,  P. 
jR«dV  rile 
jB?  di'rr/ih 

jGid'e  raili,  P. 
jB<d^  iVlli-a'iin 
J6«'dbr 
iBf-lia'zI 

£r  li£n'nf,  Mitlom. 
£«l'l  Idlh 

£;?  Ili9lh,  p. 
£?  iiiaril 

<^-n<8>-rtth,  P. 

jB^-nCz^r 

jGen-ne'n^r 

jGcii-n<8>-ret 

jGcn-ne'us 

G^ii'lile 

£f-iia'b9lh 

jG^ii'u-halh,  T. 

«,;«n'y-bttll,  P. 
J6e'9n 
fJe'r? 
jGc'rjh 
jGe'Tjir 

jGer-gc-aJ-nc^' 
jGer'^r  «ite« 
jG£r'i'Zlin 

jGerlz'tm,  O.  P. 
jg^rrlifni  anf 
£er'<ili9iii,  or  -»b9a 
£er'Kliyn-tM 
fier'tipn 
jRe'iK'ni 
fie'sli^m 
Ge'Mbem 

fii»h'urt 

£e'tlier 
jSe-u'fl 

JfJea?l,  P. 

fiC'v-^l,  C 
Gt'zct 
£«z'fitea 
jei'»h 
£;ib'li*r 
eib'bf  iliSn 
filb'?-, 
/iib'f  lih 
filb'e-aih 
eib'e-fth  n« 
J6lb'v-9n 

jGlb'v-9n  Ite  , 

filb'litea 
£id-d*ru 
fild'dfl 
jGld'f-«R 
jGld-f-a'Bl 
Ai'dam 
fil'tian 
JGII'V-Iai 

i;,  u'lf  I,  p. 

«ll  ♦  U'l,  O.  T. 
fill'b^ 

fijl  ha'»,  o.  P.  r. 

fi1l'«-»d 
fill'C^dltt 

ci'iab 
c;t'l9-nne 

i:rnftb 
jnin'p^-iiia 

Gin  oi'lbS,  P. 
iGln'ii^-ihan 
Gin  D<'lb9D,  P. 


*  Z>M'ia-H.  — The  Greek  ia  Actraaoo.    2.  Mace.  xiv.  16. 


I 


t  EimO'ttam.  —  The  Greek  la  EX/iejW/i.    Luke  ib.  98. 
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fivr'ga-slilte 
;6rir'g9-site 
jSTs'pa 

jGii'ifih  H5'ph?r 
£rjt'ta  Tin 

jSit  ta'jin,  P.  T. 
£rit''tlte 
^Ht'tith 
;©i'z9-nlte 
;6lz' rites 
Gnl'dus  (nj'difs) 
Go'atli 
Gob 
Gog 
Go'ljin 
G5rg9  th? 
Go-li'ath 
Go'mer  ' 

Gp-mdr'rsih,  or  -rhj 
Gor'gi-as 
Gor-ty'na,  C.  O.  Sm. 

Gbr'ty-nj,  W. 
Go'sheii 
Goth  o-ll'as 
GQ-tli5n'|-eI 
Go'zan 
Gra'bai 
Gre'ci-a  8 
Gr6'cj-jn  8 
Greece 
Greek 
Greek'jsh 
Gud'g9-d'ih 

Gud-go'djh,  P. 
Gu'nl 
Gu'nites 
Gur 
Gur-ba'»l 


H. 


Ha-?-h53li'tsi-jI 
H^-Sin'mo-nai 
JH^-ba'iah  (hq-bS.' yqh, 

Ha  lia-I'ah,  P. 
Hib'9k-kuk 

Hj-bak'kuk,  O. 
Hab-9-zi-nI'ah 
Hab'bai-cuc 
Ha'bbr 
Hach-?-li'sili 
Hach'i-I'ah 
Hacli'm9-nl 

H?ch-in6'nl,  T. 
Hacii'm9-nlte 
Ha^'dad 
Had-?d-e'zer 
Ha'daid  Uiin'ni9n 
Ha'djr 
Had-^r-g'zer 
Had '^-s  hah 

Ha-da'shjh,  P.  T. 
H^-das'sah 
Ha-dat'ljh 
Ha'did 
Had'ia-I 
Hfi-do'ram 
Ha'drach 
Ha'gab* 

H^g'9-b9,  or  -bih 
Ha'gjr 
Ha-g^r-Snej' 
Ha'gjr-Ite 
Hag'csi-I 
Hag  |e-rl 
Hag'Jl 
H?g-ii'9h 
Hag'JItea 
Hag'|jth 
Ha'li-^ 
Ha'I 

Hak'k9-tan 
Hak'koz 
H^-ku'pha 

Hak'u-ph?,  P. 
Ha'lah" 
Ha'lak 
Ha'll 

Hal-j-c^r-n&s'sus 
Hal'bul 
Hjl-Io'esh,  or 

Hal-lo'hesh 
H5m 
Ha'm^n 

Ha'iiifith,  or  He'mjth 
Ha'in^tii-ite 
Ha'math  Zo'bjh 
Ham'j-tal 
Ham-inaih-le'k9th 
Hain'ni^th 
U?m-nied'j-thj 
Hara'me-lSch 
H^m-mSl'e^eth 


Hain'm9n 
Ham 'moth  Dor 
Ham'9-nah 

Hfi-mo'nfih,  O.  T. 
Ha'mon  Gog 
Ha'mBr 
Ha'm9th 
Ha-mu'el 

Ham'u-el,  P.  C. 
Ha'myl 
Ha'mul-Ites 
Ha-mu't^l 

Ham'u-tal,  P. 
H^-nam'e-el 

Hin'si-inSSl,  P. 
Ha'nrin 
Hgi-nan'e-el 

Han'a-neel,  P. 
H5n'9-nl 

Hj-na'nl,  P.  T. 
H5n-9-ni'§th 
Ha'ne? 
Han'i-el 

H?-nt'el,  P. 
Han'n^h 
Han'nj-thon 
Han'nj-el 
Ha'ngcli 
Ha'n9ch-Itea 
Ha'nuii 
Haph-5i-ra'im,  or 

Haph-ra'jm 
Ha'ra 
Har'9-d'ih 
Ha'rsiii 
Ha'r3-rlte 
Hgir-bo'na 
H?r-b6'n?ih 
Ha'reph 
Ha'reth 
Hir-ii9-i'sih 

H?-ra'i?h,  O. 
Hir'hjs 
Hir'hiir 
Ha'rjm 
Ha'rjph 
Hir  iie-pher 

Har-ne'pher,  P.  T. 
Ha'r9d 
Ha'r9d-lte 
Har'9-eh 

Hji-ro'eh,  P. 
Ha'r9-rite 
Har'9  sheth 
Har'shj 
Ha'rum 
H^-ru'maph 

Har'u-maph,  P. 
H?-ril'phIte 

Har'u-phlte,  P. 
Ha'riiz 
Has-9-dI'fih 
Has-e-nu'?h 

H3-s6n'u-ah,  C. 
Hash  9-bi'Eih 
H^-shab'iiah 
Hash-ab-lii'^h 
Hsish-bad'^t-n^ 
Ha'shem 
H^sh-mo'n^h 

Hash'm9-n'<ih,  P. 
Ha'shub 
H^-shu'b^h 
Ha'shum 
H?-8hu'phgi 
Has'r^h 
Has-se-na'jh 
Has'shub 
Hj-sii'phj 
Ha't^gh 
Ha'thath 
Ha-tl'ph? 

Hat'i-phsi,  P.  T. 
Hat'i-t? 

H? -ti't?,  O. 
Hjt-ta'9-vih 
Hat'ti-c8n 
Hat'tjl 
Hat'tush 
Hau'ran 
Hav'i-Vih 

Hj-vil'^h,  P. 
Ha'V9th  Ja'jr 
Haz'9-el 

Hai-za'el,  P. 
Hj-za'i^li  (hq-zd.'yqk) 

Ha-z?-i'9h,  P. 
Ha'zar  Ad'dsir 
Ha'znr  K'ii?n 
Ha'zar  Gad'd^h 
Ha'zar  Hat'tj-c6n 
Ha'zar  Ma'veth 
Ha'zar  Shu'al 
Ha'z?r  Su's^h 
Ha'zar  Su'sjm 


H5z'9-zSn  Ta'mjr 
Ha'zel  pi-po'ni 
H^-ze'rjm 
Haz'e-rlm,  P. 

Haz'e-roth,  P. 
Haz'e-z5n  Ta'mgir 
Ha'zi'-el 

Hfi-zl'el,  P. 
Ha'zo 
Ha'zor 
Haz'u-bah 
Haz'zu-riin 
He'ber 
He'ber-Ites 
He'brew  (-6nl) 
He'brew-ess 
He'br9n 
He'bron-Ites 
Heg'9-I 

He-ga'I,  T. 
He'Se 
HS'lah 
He'lam 
Hgl'bah 
Hel'b5n 
Hel-chi'?h 

Herdai 

Hel  da'l,  P. 
He'leb 
He'Ied 
He'lek 
He'lek-ites 
He'lem 
He'leph 
He'lgz 
He'll 
He-ll'?s 
He-li-9-do'rus 
Hgl'ka-I 

Hel-ka'I,  P. 
Hel'kath 

Hel'kath  Haz'zu-rtm 
Hel-kT'?s 
He'Ion 
He'mam 
He'injn 

He'math,  or  Ha'math 
Hem'dan 
Hen 
He'nsi 
Hen'si-dad 

He-na'dad,  P. 
He'noch 
He'plier 
He'pher-Ites 
H6ph'zi-bah 
Her'cu-lei} 
He're^ 
He'resh 
Her'mag 
Her'mes 
Her-mo*'e-n59 
Her'mon 
Her'mon-ites 
Her'od' 
He-ro'dj-an^ 
He-ro'dj-as 
He-ro'dj-8n 
He'sed 
Hesh'bon 
Hesh'mon 

Hes'rQn,  or  Hez'rgn 
Hes'rgn-ites 
Heth 
Heth'lon 
H6z'e-kl 
HSz-e-kl'^h 
He'zjr 
He'zi-8n 

Hgz'i -fin,  O.  P. 
Hez'rsi-i 
Hez'ro 
H6z'r9n 
Hez'ron-Ites 
HTd'dk-I 

Hid-da'I,  P. 
HTd'de-k«l 
Hi'el  ■ 

Ht-e-i^p'o-lls 
Hl-er'e-el 
Hl-6r'e-rn8th 
Hi-6r-j-g'lu8 
HT-er'm?8 
Hl-e-ron'y-mus 
Hi-e-r(5's9-lSm 
Hjg-ga'i9n(A}^-fa'i;pn) 
Hi'len 
Hil-kl'?h 
Hil'lel 
HTn'n9in 
Hi'r?h 
Hi'r^im 
Hjr-ca'nus 
Hiz-ki'jh 


Hiz-kl'jah 

Hit'tlte 

Hi'vlte 

Ho'b?,  or  Ho'bgih 

Ho'b^.b 

H9-ba'i?h 

Hod 

Hod-i-l'gh 

H6d-gi-vi'9h 

Ho'desh 

H9-d>i'v5ih 

H9-dI'ah 

Ho-di'jah 

HSg'lah 

Ho'ham 

H61-9-fer'n5? 

H6'l9n 

Ho'mam,  or  HS'mjm 

HBph'nl 

H5ph'r? 

Hor 

Hbr-h?-|id'g?d 

Ho'r^im 

Ho'reb 

Ho' rem 

Ho'ri 

Ho'nm^ 

Ho'rlte 

Hor'mah 

H8r-9-na'jm 

Hor'9-nite 

H6'r9-nlte,  P. 
Ho'sj,  or  Ho's^h 
Ho-se'fi  (hQ-tS'q) 
H6sh-si-I'9h 
Hosh'9-mfi 

H9-sha'm9,  P. 
H9-she'9 
Ho'tham 
Ho 'than 
Ho'thir 

Hu'k9k,  and  Huk'k9k 
Hu! 

Hul'dgih 
Hum'tjh 
Hu'phjm 
Hu'pliam-ites 
HQp'pah 
Hup'pjm 
Hur 
Hu'rai 

Hu'r^-i,  P. 
Hu'ram 
HQ'ri 
Hu'shah 
Hu'shsii 

Hu'shj-I,  P. 
Hu'shjm 
Hu'shath-ite 
Hu'shjm 
Huz 
Hu'zfith 
Huz'z^b 
Hy-das'pe^ 
Hy-nie-iue'us,  or  -ne'us 


I. 


Ib'h?;- 
Ib'le-am 

Ib-le'^m,  P. 
Ib-ne'i5ih 

lb-nei'?h,  T. 

Ib-ne-i'sih,  P. 
Ib-nl'igih 
Ib'rl 
Tb'zan 
Igh'a-bgd 

I-cna'b9d,  P. 
I-co'hi-um 
Id'stlah 

I-da'ljh,  P.  T. 
Id'bash 
Id'do 
Id'u-el 
Id-u-nia;'?,  or  -mS'^ 

T-du-mg'?,  P. 
Id  -u  -mae' jns.ffr-me'ans 
I'gal 

Ig-da-li'ah 
Ig'e-al 

|-5e'?l,  O.  P.  T. 
I'jm 

I.i-e-ab'51-rtm 
I'jBn 
Ik'kesh 
Vhi ' 

1-laI,  P. 
ll-lyr'j-cfim 
Im'la,  or  Im'l^ih 
Im'm?h 
Im-man'y-el 
Tm'mer 


Im'na,  or  Im'n^h 

Tm'rsih 

Im'rl 

In'di-9 

Tn'dj-^n 

Iph-e-de'i?h 

Ipii-e-del'jih,  T. 

Iph-e-de-i'sih,  P. 
Ir 
I'ra 
I'rad 
I'ram 
I'ri 

l-rl'jgih 
Ir'n^-hasli 

Ir-na'hash,  P.  T. 
Trgn 
Ir'pe-el 

ir'peel,  P. 

Ir-pe'el,  T. 
IryShe'mesh 

Ir'she-mSsh,  O.  P. 
I'ru 

I'^jac  (i'zqJc) 
I-sa'ian  (i-za'yoA) 
Is'cjih 
Is-car'i-9t 
is'da-el 
Ish'bah 
Ish'bak 
Ish'bl  Be'n9b 
Ish'b9-sh6th 

Ish-bo'sheth,  T. 
I'shi 
l-shl'fih 
i-shi'jah 
ish'msi 
Ish'ma-el 
Ish'ma-el-Ites 
Ish-ma-I'jh 

Jsh-ma'ijh,  7'. 
Ish'me-el-ites 
Ish'me-rai 

Ish-me-ra'I,  P. 
I'shod 
Ish'i^n 
Ish'tob 
Ish'i.i-ah 
Ish'u-ai 
Ish'u-I 
Is-m?-chJ'?h 
Ts'in?-el 
Is-ma-I'jh 
Is'pjh 
I^'rg-el 
I§'ra-el-ite 
I§'rgi-el-I-tish 
Is'sa-ch^r 
Is-shrah 
is-tfil-cu'ru8 
Is'u-ah 
Ts'ii-i 
Is'u-ites 
I-tal'ijn 
It'a-lv 
Ith'9-1,  or  Wt^-X 

I-tha'I,  P, 
Ith'?-mar 

l-tha'm?r,  P. 
Ith'i-el 

J-tlil'el,  P. 
Ith'msih 
Ith'nan 
Ith'ra 
Ith'i^n 
Ttli're-am 
Ith'rite 
It'tah  Ka'zjn 
It'ta-I 

It-ta'l,  P. 
It-u-rffi'51,  or  -rS'jt 
I'v^ih 
Iz'e-har 
Iz'e-har-ltes  7 
Iz'har 
Iz'h^r-Ites 
Iz-r^-lii'aih 
Iz'r^-hlte 
Iz're-el 
Iz'ri  ■ 


J. 


Ja'9-kan 

Jaa'kan,  P. 
J?-ak'9-bali 

J?a-k5'b9h,  P. 
Ja-a'la,  or  -lah 

Jaa'l?,  P. 
J?-a'lgim 

Jaa'l^m,  P. 
Ja'9-nai 

Ja-51-na'I,  P. 


Ja-a'niii,  C.  T. 
Ja[-ar-e-or'e-|im 
Ja'9-sau 

J 9 -a 'sail,   T. 

Jaa'sau,  P. 
J?-a'si-eI 
Jj-az-gi-nl'fih 

Jaa-Z9-ni'ah,  P. 
J^-a'zer 

Jaa'zer,  P. 
Ja-?i-zl'ah 
Ja-a  zj-el 
Ja'bal 
Jab'b9k 
Ja'besh 
Ja'bez 
Ja'bjn 
Jab'ne-el 

Jab'ngel,  O.  P. 
Jab'neh 
Ja'chan 
Ja'chju 
Ja'chjn-ites 
Ja'c9b 
J?  cu'bus 
Ja'd? 
J^-da'u 
J^d-du'^ 
Ja'dfin 
Ja'el 
Ja'gur 
Jah  ■ 

J^-hal'e-lSl 
Ja'hath 
Ja'haz 
J^-ha'z? 
J^-ha'z^h 
Ja-ha-zl'^h 
J^-ha'zj-el 

Ja-ha-zl'el,  P. 

Jfi-haz'j-el,  O.  T. 
Jali'd?-! 

J9h-da'I,  P,  T. 
Jah'dj-el 

Jjh-dl'el,  P. 
Jali'do 
Jah'le-el 

Jah'leel,  O. 

Jah'leel,  P. 

Jaii'le-el-ites  7 
Jah'msi-I 

Jeh-ma'i,  P.  T. 
Jah'z^h 

Jah'zah,  P. 
Jah'ze-el 

Jah'zggl,  P. 
Jah'ze-el-ites 
Jali'ze-rah 

Jah-ze'rjh,  P. 
Jali'zi-el 

Jah-zl'el,  P. 
Ja'jr 
Ja'i-rlte 
Ja'j-rus,  and  Jsi-I'rus  * 

Ja'i-rus,  Sm'.  T.  W. 

Jai'rus,  P. 

Ja-I'rus,  C.  O.  Trol- 
lop e. 
Ja'k^n 
Ja'keh 
Ja'kjm 
Ja'l9n 
Jam'bre^ 
Jam'bri 
Jame^ 
Ja'mjn 
Ja'mjn-Ites 
JSm'lech 
J?m-nra 
Jam'nites 
Jan'n? 
Jan'nef 
J^-no'sili 
Jsi-no'lijih 
Ja'num 
Ja'plietli 
J^i-phl'st 
Japh'let 
Japh'le-tl 

Japh-le'tj,  P.  T. 
Ja'pho 
Ja'r?h 
Ja'reb 
Ja'red 
Jar-e-sl'?h 
Jar'h? 
Ja'rjb 
Jar'i-mBth 
Jar'muth 
J5i-r5'9h 
Jas'gi-el 
Ja'siien 
Ja'sher 
J?-sho'be4im 

Ja-sll9-be'9m,  P. 


Jj-shBb'e-Sm,  O. 
Jash'ub 

Ja'shub,  P.  T. 
Jash'u-bi  Le'hem 
Jash'ub-ites 
Ja'sj-el 

Ja-sl'el,  P. 

Jas'j-el,  O. 
Ja'B9n 
Ja-su'bus 
Ja'tal 
Jatli'nj-^l 
Jat'tjr 
Ja'vfin 
Ja'zar 
Ja'zer 
Ja'zj-el 
Ja'zjz 
Je'fi-rim 

Je-a'rjm,  P. 
Je-at'e-rai 

Je-si-te-ra'i,  P. 
Je-ber-?-chl'sih 
JS'biis 
Je-bu'sl 

Jeb'u-sl,  P. 
Jeb'u-slte 
Jgc-j -ml'?h 
Jech  o-ll'^h 
Jech-9-ni'si8 
Jec-9-lI'aih 
Jec-9-ni'ah 
Jec-9-nI'98 
Je-da'ifih 

Jed-a-I'sih,  P. 
Jed'du 
Je-de'iah 
Je-de'us 
Je-di'9-el 
Jid'i-da'h 

Je-di'dah,  O. 
Jed-j-dl'?h 
Je'dj-el 

Jed'i-el,  O.  T. 
Jgd'u-thun 

Je-du'thun,  T. 
Je-e'li 
Je-5'lus 
Jee'zer 
Je-e'zer-lte8 
Je'ggr  Sa-h^-du'th^ 
Je-ha'le-el 

Je-hal'e-el,  O. 

Je-ha'leei,  P. 
Je-hal'e-l€l 
Je-hfi-lu'le-el 

Je  lial'e-lbel,  P.  T. 
Jeh-de'itiii 

'Jeh-del'ali,  T. 

JGh-de-I'9h,  P. 
Je-hez'e-kel 

Je-he-ze'kfl,  P. 
Je-hi'9'h 
Je-hi'el 
Je-hi'e-ll 

■je-hi-e'll,  P. 
Je-hjz-kl'^h 
Je-h6'9-dah 
Je-hp-ad'd^n 
Je-lio'51-haz 
Je-h6'?sh 
Jc-ho'li^-nSn 

Je-h9-lia'n9n,  T. 

Je-ho-han'jn,  0. 
Je-hbT'?-chin 
Je-hoi'^-B? 
Je-hbT'si-klm 
Je-hbisirlb 
Je-liBn'ii-dab 
Je-liBn'a-tli^n 
Je-ho'rjim 
Je-h9-siiab'e-ath 
Je-liBsh'a-phat 
Je-liBsh'e-bj 
Je-liosh'u-? 
Je-ho'v'ah 
Je-lio'v^h'Ji'reh 
Je-h6'v?h  Nis'sl 
Je-ho'vah  Slia'l9ni 
Je-ho'vali  Sham'msih 
Je-Jio'v^h  TsTd'ke-na 
Je-liBz'9-bad 
Je-h8z'j-dak 
Je'liu 

Je-hub'b^h 
JS'hii-cal 

Je-liu'csil,  O.  P.  T. 
Je'liud 
Je-hu'dl 
J5-hi.i-dI'jsih 
Je'hush 
Je-I'el 
Je-kab'ze-el 
J6k-?-nie'?ni 
JSk-9-mi'9h 


and  the  word  may  be  accented  on  the  first  syllable  j  but  in  the  New  Testament  it  |   receive  the  accent. 
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Ji;-inl'ni»,  0.  P.  T 
Ji-iii'ii^-^n 
Jf-inQ'pl 

JOiii'1.1  9I,  C.  T. 
Jeph'tlifli,  or  -tlis 
Jip-pliQii'ii?,  or  -ijfh 

Je  rali'iTif-?! 

JiJr'iih-mgCl,  P. 

J€r-:.ili-mu'7l,  71 
J^-riili'nic^-^l-ItesS 
JtJr'f-chaa 
J«'rc<r 
Jer'9  inai 
J£r-^-iiiI'9li,  or 

J£r'9-ni5tli 
Jer'9-my 

J«r'|-baJ 
J6r'i-<;li9 
J6'ri-?l 

J(?-ri'pl,  P.  T. 

J«r'i  el,  O. 
Je-r!'j9li 
J^r'j  in5th 
Je'rj  6tli 

Jer'j-atli,  O.  P.  r. 
Jer-9-l)d'9in 
J£r'9-hain 

J^  re'h^in,  P.  T. 
Jg-ruh'b^-^l 

Je-rub-ba'ail,  P.  T. 
J^-rub'e-shetli,  or 

Jf-rub'li^-shetll 

Ju-rub-be'slieth,  P, 

Je-riib-esh'etli,  T. 
Jfir'u-el 

Je-r'iJ'el,  P.  T. 
J?-ri3'8j-16in 
J^-rd'sb?,  or 

Jc-rd'xli^h 
J^-sa'i^li 

Jgs-gi-l'gih,  P. 
J^-filia'i^h 

J68h  j-l'^ih,     O.    P. 
Shi.  ff. 
JSsh'^-nSLh 

Jc-sha'nsili,  P.  r. 
Jesh-ar'e-lilli 

Jgsh-si'  rS'ljli,  P, 
J$-8heb'?-&b 
Je'sher 
JSHh'i-inSn 
J?-8liisli'a-I 

Jfislj  i-sha'I,  O.  P. 
J£sl|.9-Ii9-I'9h 
J€8h'^-9,  or  -liix 
J£8li'i/-ran 
J^-sI'^li 
J^-sTiii'j-el 
iia'ge 

Je'su 

Jfis'y-I 

Jfis'u-ites 

Jes'ii-riiii 

Je's'vs 

Je'tlier 

Js'tlietli 

Jeth'lVh 

JS'tlirS 

JS'lur 

JS'i.i-^l 

j'eu'§l,  P. 
Je'visll 

Jew 

Jew'988 

Jew'ish 

Jew'ry 

Jgz-^-nl'fh 

Jdz'?-b51 

Jc-zS'liJis 

JG'zer  ' 

JG'z^r-ltes 

Jezl'jli 

Je'y,|-9l 

J^-zl'?!,  P. 
Jez-ll'sh 
J£z'9'ir 

J9-za'9r,  P. 
JGzrf'hl'fh 
Jfiz'r?  cl 

jez'reel,  P. 
J«z'rv-?l-It«  8 
J£z're-^I-It-$M 
Jib's^in 
Jld'l9|>h 
Jlm'n:<li 
Jliii'nites 
Jlpli'tfh 
JTph'tli»h-2l 
Ja'al) 

JS'^-^lilm 
JS'^-cIm 


fi'fli 
S'f-h&z 

Jfl-i'haz,  p.  7*. 
6'9  kill) 
^-a'li^n 
9-an'ii9 
Q-an'ri^n 
o'fi-r.b 
o'nrtll 
o'^-tluiin 

5  ^-zib'dvs 
db 

O'Nb 

flch'?-b€d 

o'd? 

8'?d 

6'?l 

9-e'l9h 

9-6'z?r 

6c' II 
a'hsi 
9-ha'ii9n 

J9-li-iii'9n,  0.  P. 
9-liiin'nef 
Slin  (/dn) 
ST'?  u? 

J9  T'j-d?,  P.  Sm. 
dl'9  kim 

Jo.i'?-kIm,  P.  Sm. 
oTj-rlb 

J9  r?i-rlb,  P.  Sm. 
5k'de-!iin 

J9k-de'5iin,  P.  T. 
o'kjiii 
Ok'ine-am 

Jok-iiie'^iii,  P.  7'. 
6k'iie-ani 

J9k-iie'9in,  P. 
Sk'iili^n 
ok't^ii 
Bk'fhe-el 

J6k'th6el,  P.  r. 
5' II? 

5n'9-d9lb 
9'n?li 
o'ti^n 
o'n?8 
fill  9-tli?n 
On'^-tlias 
6'iiatii  E'l?in  R?-5h5'- 

kjiii 
op'p?,  or  JSp'p^ 
6'r.j-I 

J9  ra'I,  P. 
o'rali 
o'riiiii 
br'd^n 
fir' j  1)^8 
Br'i-biia 
6'rjin 
ar'k9am 

J9r-k6'9m,  P.  T. 
fis'j-bad 
6s'?-pliat 
fis-si-plil'?s 
o'sc 

fis'e-dfic 
fis'e-dGgh 

6  !jepli 
g-ak'plnfa 
o'sS^ 
fisli'9-bad 
o'sh^li 
58li'9-ph9lt 
fish -9  vl'tili 
98li-bSk'9-8hilh 

9-8l'?h 

9-si'98 

Ss-i-bl'jh 

fis-i-plii'jh 

St'bfih 

At'batli 

5t'b?  thill 

J9t  ba'th^ll,  P. 
fi'lhfiiii 
fiz'?  t^d 
fiz'j  ^har 

J9  za'ch»r,  P. 
8z'9'dak 
u'b?! 
Q'c?! 

a'd? 

u'd^-I^m 

V-de'f,  or  Jy-di'f 

Q'd^li 

a'd^n 

ade 

adjth 

u'?l 

Q'l|-9 

Q'lj  as 

u'n|-9 
Q'pi-t^r 
y-shiib'hf-aM 
fis'tus 

at't»h 


K. 


Kftb'ze-?! 

Ksi'de^ 

Ka'dpnll,  or  Ca'd^sh 

Ka'd^Mli  Bilr'n^-f 

Ka'd^sh  B^r-uG'f, 
O.  P. 
Kad'iiij-^l 
K!td'iii9ii-ite8 
Kal'l?  I 

Kt.l-la'1,  P. 
Ka'ii»li 
K^-re'^h 
Kar'k?-^ 
Kar'k9r 
Kiir'n^-lin 

K^r-iia'jm,  P.  T. 
Kiir'tjih 
Kar't^n 
Kat't^th 
Ke'd?r 
KSd'^-iii'ili 

Kc-dS'iii^h,  P. 
Ked'e-iiifitli 

Ke-d6'iH9th,  P. 
Ke'demll 
Ko-liGI'9-tliah 

Ke-lie-la'th^h,  P. 
Kei'ljh" 

Kel'l?li,  7". 
Kc-la'i^li 

ke-lsi-l'fh,  P. 
Kel'j-t? 

Ke-ll'tsi,  P, 
Ke-iiiQ'el 

Kgm'u-?!,  C.  r. 
K€'n?n 
Ke'nath 
KS'niz 
Ken'ez-Ite 
Keii'ites 

Ke'iiUes,  P.  7*. 
KCn'iz-zItes 
Kgr-eii  liap'p^^h 
KG'ri-Btli 

Ke  ri'9th,  P. 
KS'r'fis 
Ke  tu'r^h 
Ke-zi'? 
Ke'zjz 
Klb'r9th  H?t-ta'?-v9lb 

Kib'r9th    H^t-taa . 
vsih,  P. 
Klb'z9-Tm 

Kib-za'jm,  P.  7". 
Kl(l'r9n 

Ki'(lr9n,  P. 
Kl'ii^h 
Kir 

Kjr-li5r'9-8gth 
Kjr-liar'c-86th 
Ki'r'lij-rGsli 

Kir-ha'resh,  P.  71 
Kir'he-r6s  (•r68li,  fV.) 

Kir  lie'resh,  O.  P. 
KIr'j-ath,  or  Kir'j^th 
Klrj  9-tha'jiii 
Kir-j-atli-j-a'rj-ii8 
Kir'i  5th 
Kir'jjth  A'jin 
Kir'j?th  Ar'bsi 
KYr'j9(li  A'riin 
Kir'j^lh  Bi'^l 
Kir'jjih  Hu'z9th 
Ki'r'j^lli  Je'?  rim 
Kir'j?tli  San'ii^h 
Kir'j?ith  Se'pher 
Kl8h 
Klsh'i 
KTsh'i-fin 

Kl'sh9n,  or  Kl'89n 
Klth'ljsh 
Klt'r9ii 

Kl'tr9n,  P. 
Klt'tim 
K6'9 
Kfi'liath 
Kd'hath-Ites 
Kfil  fl'^h 
Kfi'r^h 
Kfi'r^h-ltea 
Ks'r?th-Ite» 
Ka'r? 
KSr'hIte 
Kdr'hites 
KSz 
Ki^sh-a'ifh 

Ka-8h»-I'9h,  P. 


La'y-d&n 

Lf-A'd^n,  r. 

LaK'd^n,  P. 
La'b^n 
LAb'9  119 

L9-bi'n»,  T. 
I^c-e-d?-ma'ni-9nf 
La'ciijHli 
hif-e.a'nifB 
La'dfiii 
Li'el 
La'li^d 
L^-hai'rdT 

Lfi  ha'j-rS'i,  P' 
Luli'in^m 
L^li'iiil 
La'isli 
La'kuin 
La'iiic^h 
Lsi-Sd-|-cS'? 
L?-5d-j-ce'9na 
UiVi-dfith 
Lj-85'ji 
La'sli? 
L9-8ha'r9n 

Lasli'^-rSn,  P. 
L^s'the-nSa 
Ut'm  ■ 
Laz'9-ru8 
Le'?h 
L^-an'nvtlt 
Leb'?-iiali 
LGb'^-iipii 
L6b'?  8th 

Le-bai'9th,  P,  T. 
Leb-bn;'iis,  or 

Leb-be'iia 
Le-lia'iijli 
LiG'cah 
Le'h^-blm 

Le-ha'bjm,  P.  T. 
Le'hl 
Lfiin'u-?! 
Le'shcin 
L€t'tiis 
Le-tu'shjin 
Le-um'iiijin 
Le'vl 

Le-vl'?-thsin 
LS'vjs 
LS'vlte 
Le-vlt'i  cal 
Le-vlt'i-cua 
Lib'ai-nu8 
Llb'er-tines 
Llb'iijh 
Lib'nl 
LTb'iiItes 
Llb'y? 
Llb'y-?iii3 
Lik'hl 
Li'nus 
L9-aiii'iiiI 
L6d 
L6d'e-bar 

Lolde'b{ir,  P.  r. 
Lo'js 
La  Ri)'h9-inah 

La  Ry-ha'm^b,  0.  P. 
T. 
Lfit 
I^'t^n 

Loth-?-su'bi^s 
L6'z9n 
Lu'bjin 
L&'bim; 
Lu'c^s 
Lu'cj-fi?r 
Lu'cj-iia  8 
Lud 
liu'djin 
Lu'hjth 
Luke 
Luz 

Lyc-9-8'ni-f 
L^'cj-?  8 
LJd'd? 
LVd',-9 
LJd'j-jii? 
Ly-8a'nj-{i8 
Ly"9i-ni8  {lish'f-qs)  8 
LV-8Tin'9-£hQ8 
Lys'tr^ 


M. 


L. 


La'?-dah 
Laa'd^h,  P. 


Ma'?-chah,  or  -cah 
Mja'cliiih,  P.  T. 

M9-&ch'9-thIte 

M9-ad'?i 

Ma-?-da'I,  O.  P. 

Ma-9-dI'9h 

M^-a'I 

M9-)Ll'?h  A-crftb'bjm 

Ma'9-nl 

Ma'9-r!itli 

Ma-^-sS'iyh 


M9-an  9  i'»h,  O.  P. 
M9  Ah'i  ai 
Ma-9  Ml'?a 
Ma'^th 
Ma'^z 
Ma-9'Zl'9h 
Mab'd?  I 
Mac'?  I5ii 

Mac  c?-ba!'y8,  or -bS'vH 
Mac'c?'l)G£i} 
Ma^Q-<lri'nj-^ 
Ma^  o-do'nj-fn 
Macli'b^nai 

Mach  ba'n?!,  T. 

Mach-b^na'I,  P. 
Maclfb^-nah 

M^ch-be'n^h,  T. 
Ma'sfil 
Machjr 
Ma'chir  Itea 
Ma;Ii'ni?8 
Mach-ii?-de'b?i 

Mach  n?  dc-bi'I,  P. 
M9cli'|)e'l?h  ' 

Ma£h'p9-iah,  p. 
Ma'cr9n 
Mad'?  I 

M?-da'I,  P. 
M?-dI'?-buti 
M?-dI'?h 
Ma'dj-?ii 
M?d-iiian'n?h 
Mad'iiien 
M?d-iTie'ii?h 
Ma'd9n 
M?-5'lii8 
Mag'bjsh 
Mag'd?'!? 
Mag-da-lS'n^ 

Mag'd?  Une,  P. 
Mag'dj-el 
Ma'ged " 
M?-|id'd8 
Ma'gfig 

Ma'g9r  Mls'sf-blb 
Mag'pj-ash 

M?g-pl'?8h,  P. 
Ma'h?-mh 

M?-ha'l?h,  P.  71 
M&-h?-la'lf-^l 

M?-hai'?-lS8l,  P.  T. 
Ma'h?-lath 

Ma'h?-lath  Le-&n'n9th 
Ma'li?-latli  Mas'^hil 
Ma-ha'le-fl 
Ma'h?-lf 
Ma-h?-iia'iin 
Ma'h?-nSh  Dan 

M?-ha'nehDaii,0  T. 
M?  har'?-I 

Ma  h?-rS'l,  O.  P. 
Ma'h?th 
Ma'h?-vlte 
M?-ha'zi-8th 
Ma'hcr-8har?l-lia8li'- 
b?z 

M?  her'sh?  I?l-hft8h'- 
b5z,  P. 
Mah'l?h 
Mah'll 
Mah'lites 
Mall' 1911 
Ma'hSI 
M?i-an'e-aa 
Ma'kaz 
Ma'ked 
M?k  Iie'l9th 

Mak'he-ISth,  P. 
M?k-ke'a?li 

Mak'ke-dah,  P. 
Mak'tesli 
Mar?-£hl 
Mal'?-<^hy 
Margh?in 
M?l-clil'?h 
Mal'clij-el 

M?l-clil'?l,  P. 
Mar<;ht  elites  8 
M?l9hl'j?h 
M?l-rlil'r?m 
Mal-chi-shO'f 

M?l-^lll8h'9-»,  P. 
Mal'rhga 
M?  IC'I?-«I 
MaI'loa 
M&l'l9  tilt 

M?l-la'tbl,  P. 
Mal'liich 

M?-iiia'i?8  (idf -Md'y9«) 
Main'iii9n 
Mam -nj-tf-ii&l'mvi 
Mam'r? 
M?-m0'^h98 
Man'?-«n 

M?-na'?n,  P.  T. 
Man'?  hath 

M?  na'hfth,  P. 
M?  na'h?th  itea 


Man  ?«dC'^ 
M?  iia«'*^h 
M?-iiaa'H£f 
M?  iwa'iIlM 
Ma'n^h 
Mi'nl 
Man'h  a* 
M?-n6'?h 

Man'v  ah,  MiUon. 
Ma'9<'li 
Ma'911 
Ma'9n-Itea 
Ma'r? 
Ma'r?h 
Mar'?  lah 
Mar-?  natli'? 

Mar'?n-a'thf,  P.  7*. 
M'ar'cuB 
Mar-d9-che'iia 
M?rc'i«ri?,  or  -ahfh 

Mar'^-slUh,  P.  T. 
Mark 
Mar'j-8? 

M?  rl'a?,  O.  T. 
Mar'j-m5tii 
Mar'in9th 
Ma'r9tli 
Mar'a^n? 

M?r  aS'n?,  7' 
Mars'  Hill 
Mar'th? 
Ma'ry 
Ma8'?-I6th 
Mas'^hjl 
Mash 
Ma'8h?l 

M?-8l'?8 

Ma8'm?n 

Maa'ph? 

Maa'r^-kab 

Maa'a? 

Ma8'8?h 

M?8-Sl'?g 

Math-?-nr?8 

M?-tliu'8?-l? 

Mat-th?-nl'?8 

Ma'tred 

Ma'tri 

Mat't?n 

Mat't?-nah 

Mat-t?  nl'?h 

Mat't?-tli? 

Mat'ta-thah 

Mat-t?-tiir?8 

Mat-te-na'i 

Mat'tli?n 

Mat'tliat 

M?t-tlie'l?s 

Mat'thew  (mitk'dktf) 

M?t-thl'?8 

Mat  tj  tlil'?h 

Maz-j-ll'aa 

Maz'z?-rBth 

M?z-za'r9th,  O.  C. 
Me'?h 
Me-a'nl 
Me  a'r?li 
Me-bun'n?i 
MGch'c  r?tl)-Ite 
Med'a  b? 
Me'dad 
Me'd?n 
Med'^bf 
MC-de 
MS'dj-f 
Me'di-?n 
M?-«'d? 

Me-Jid'da,  or  -4<fa 
Me  liGC?  iH-el 
M?-h6t'?  Ml 
Me-hI'dy 
Mc-'bir 
M^-ha'Uh 
M^  Ii8l'?th  Ite 
Mf-liQ'j?  ?l 
Me-ha'ni?n 
Mehu'nim 
M^'hu'ninif 
Mejar'k9n 
Mek'9-nali 

M?  ka'n?h,  P.  r. 
MGI  ?  ti'?h 
MGl'chl 
Mel  fhl'?h 
Mel  cliI'»-H 
MiM'chj-fl 
Mel  clil?'?-d«c 
Mel  clilz'?-d«k 
Mifl-ch|-«lia'» 

Mfl^hlsh'v-*,  P. 

Mei'f  f,  o. 

Me  l«'?,  C.  P.  Sit. 
T.  W. 
MG'l^ch 
Mel'i  ca 
M«l'it« 
M<l'K>r 
Mirn'mj-jla 


M<m'phi* 
M?  ioa'c«n 

Mf  na'bfm,  O.  P. 
Mfi'nyn 
MC'D? 
M£ii  f-li'v* 
M?  nAn'ibea* 
Me  6ii'<?  mm 

>!«-</  nj'njm,  P. 
M(;-8n'9  thai 
M^pti'?  Alh 

M.-  phi'flb,  P.  r. 
Mv  phlb'v'iUCth 
M£'r?b 
M«r-?  I'«h 

Mi;  ra'ivtil  (aif-ra'wtt; 
Me'ryn 
M<r'»  rl 

M?  ri'n,  a  P.  T. 
Mr-r'?  ntea 
M«:r'?-tlii'im 
Mi-r-ca'ri-IU 
Me'red 
Mvr'emStb 
M.-'rr« 
MGr'il.ah 
Mer'i  iKth  Ka'dfah 
Me  rlb'l>?  yl 

M£r-ib  ba'fl,  P.  T. 
Me-r5'd.ich 

Mer'9-da;b,  P. 
Me-r8'd?^b  BAl'^-ifiU) 
Mt''r9in 
M^  r8n'9-tlUt« 
MC'r6z 
MG'n^th 
Me'a^h 
Me'ah? 

Me'8ii<;h 

Me'ahech 
M^-ahil-^-inl'^ 
Me  8hez'?  b««l 
Me-ahez'?  b<l 
Me  ahll'le  milb 
Mc-8hll'l9  m&th 
Me-8h6'b?b 
Me  8liul'l?m 
Me-ahul'l^mitb 
Me8'9-b?-ite 

M^-aa'bf-Iie,  O.  P. 

Mea-9-ba'IIe,  T. 
M£8-9-p9-ta'mi-« 

M^-8l'^ 

M?8-8l'?a 
M^-te'rva 
Me'ih^g  Am'm^ 
Meth'9-ar 
Me  thu'8f-el 
Me  thu'ae  iah 
Me-u'nini 
Mez'?-lab 

Me-za'h?b,  P. 
Ml'?-iuln 
Mlb'h?r 
Mlb's?m 
Mib'z?r 
Ml'c?h 
Ml-ca'Ifh  (yvt) 

MI  c?-I'»b,  P. 
Mi'ch? 
Mi'ch?-?! 

>ri'cha?l,  P. 
Ml'^iifh 
Mt-cha'ifh  (ml-ia'if*. 

Ml  ch»-I'fb.  P 
Mrch*l 
Ml-che'M 
Mlci)'in?8 
Ml^h'iii?sh 
Mlch'iii^-tbth 
Mich'rl 
Mich'i?m 
Mid'dio 
Midi  »n 
Mid'i-fn-Ite 
Mid'|-?n-I-t4*h 
MlR'd?  Kl 

Mm-di'lfl,  P. 
Mig'dfl  Gi4 

Mlg'd9l 

Mlf'rvD 
MlJ'?  min 

Mj-ji'min,  P. 
Mik'Mh 
Mik  n;'i?h 

M|k  ner*b,  T. 

Mik  D(-I'»h,  P. 
Mil  ?  U1 

Ml  la'l»-I,  P. 
Mirc?h 
MU'cfin 
Ml  U'tvm 
Ml-U'tva 
Mll'18 

Mi-nr?-inln 
Min'nl 
Mln'nitb 
Ulpb'kid 
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MTr'j-9in 

Mir'ni? 

Mls'?-el 

MTs'g?b 

Mish'a-el 

Mi'sh9-el,  O.  P. 

Ml-sha'el,  T. 
Ml'sli^l 
Mi'sh?m 
Mi'slie-al 

Ml-8he'?l,  T. 
Mish'in? 
Misli-miln'n?h 
Mlsli'r^-ites 
Mis 'par 
Mis'pe-reth 

Mjs-pg'reth,  T. 
Mls're-pliath-ma'jin 
]Vlis's?-bIb 
Mitli'c^li 
Mith'iiite 
MTth're-dSth 
MTth-rj-da'te? 
Mit-y-ie'n? 
Ml'zjr 
MTz'pjh 
MTz'peh 

Mjz-ra'jm,  P.  T. 
Miz'zali 

Mna'spn  {ii&'stjin) 
M6'?b 
Mo'sib-Ite 
Mo'?b-I-tess 
Mo'^b-I-tisli 
Md-?-di'9h 
Mocli'mur 
Mo'djn 
Mo'eth 
M8l'?-dah 

Mo-la'd?ll,  P. 
Wo'lecli 
Mo'li* 
Mo'ljd 
JNIo'loch 
Moiit'ajs 
M6-9-sI'98 
Mo'ras-tiilte 
Rlbr'de-cai 
Mo' roll 

M6r'esli-«th  G^Sth 
Mg-ri'?ll 
Mo-se'r^ 
Mp-se'ri^tll 
Mo'^ea 
Mo-soi'lam 
Mp-sBl'lsi-inSn 
Mo'zfi 
Mo'/.ah 
Mup'piin 
Mu'slii 
Mu'sliites 
Mi.itli-lali'ben 
Mpi'dus 
Mj'ra 
M>"^i-9  8 


N. 


Na'ain 
Na'?-in'ih 

Na-a'insih,  P. 
Na'j-mjn 

N^-a'in^D,  P. 
Na'9-ni9-thUe  / 

Nai-a'ni^-Ulite.  P. 
Na'ei-inUes 
Na'a-rah 

Naa'r?h,  P. 
Na'?-rai 

Na-9-ra'l,  P, 
Na'si-ran 

Naa'rjn,  P. 
Na'si-r4th 

N^-a'rstli,  P. 
Nj-ish'pn 

Naa'slipn,  P. 
N^-as'son 
Na'9-thu3 
Na'b?l 
Nab-gi-rl'sis 
Nab-9  tlie'^n^ 
Na'b?lli-Ite8 
Ni'both 

N^b-u-ch9-d6n'9-8(nr 
Na'gliSn 
Na'clidr 
Na'Sab. 
Nj-dab's-thf 
Nag'gc 
Nj-lia'lj-el 

Ni  lisi-ii'el,  p. 
Na'lla-lal 
Na  lial'l^l 
Na'ha-lol 

N?  hi'lgl,  P. 
Na'Ji^m 


Nji-hSm'^-nl 

Na-h^-ma'nl,  P. 
Nj-liar'?-! 

Na-ha-ra'I,  O.  P. 
Na-hsi-ra'jm 
Na'li^-ri 
Na'hash 
Na'llatll 
Nah'bi 
Na'lior 
Nah'shpn 
Na'lium 
Na'i-du8 
Na'jn 
Na'igth  (na'vQth) 

Ns-I'oth,  P. 

Na'omi 

N'a-5'mi,  P.  T. 
Na'plimh 
Niiph'i-sl 
Naph'tj-II 
N5ph'th?r 
Napli'ti.i-hTm 
Ngr-cls'sus 
N&s'bfis 
Na'shgn 
Na'sjth 
Na'sbr 
Na'th^in 
Nsi-than'9-el 
Nath-?-nI'5is 
Na'thjn  Me'I^gh 
Na'iirn 
Na've 
N^z-i-rene' 
Naz'9-r6th 
NSlz'si-rite 
Ng'sh 
Ne-ap'9-Iia 

Neb'9-I 

Ne-ba'T,  T. 
Ne-ba'ioth  (ne-ba'yfth) 
Ne-ba'joth 

'Neb'?-joth,  P. 
Ne-bal'Ijit 

NG'bat 

Ne'bo 

Neb-u-ch?d  -nSz'zftr 

Neb-i.i-chad-rez'zgir 

Neb-u-sliiis'bsin 

Neb-u-zar'g-dan 

Neb-u-zj-ra'dgin,  P. 
Ne'cho" 
Ne-co'dan 
Ned-?-bi'ftli 
N5-e-niI'js 
Nc5'i-ii5th 
Ne-hel'ai-mlte 
Ne-he-mi'gih 
Ne-he-nil'as 
Ne'hi-lotll 

Mg'llUlll 

Ne-hiish't? 

Ne-liusli'tjn 

Ne'j-el 

Ne-i'el,  P. 
Ne'keb' 
Ne-ko'd? 

NekVd?,  P. 
Ne-mu'el 
Ne-mii'el-ites 
Ne'plieg 
Ne'phi 
Ne'phjs 
Ne'phish 
Ne-pliTsh'e-8im 
Nfipli'thj-il 
Nepli'th?-lim 
Nepli't9-ah 

Nepli-to'ath,  T. 
Ne-piiu'sjin 
N^r 
Ne'reus 

Ne're-us,   O.  T.  W. 
Sm. 

Ne-re'ua,  P. 
Ner'pail 

Ner'g^l  Sli?-r5'zer 
Ne'rl 
Ne-rl'sih 
Ne  -rT'si8 
NG'ro  , 
Ne-than'e-el 

JVetli'9-n6el,  P. 
Neth-5i-iil'?h 
Neth'j-nTni^ 
Ne-t6'pli?h 
Ne-topli'si-tlil 
Ne-topli'gi-thite 
Ne-zl'ali 
N^'zib' 
Nib'haz 
Nib'shan 
Nl-ca'nor 
Nic-9-de'inu8 
Nlc-o-la'i-tjn^j 
Nic'9-l?s 


Nl-cop'g-lXs 

Nl'ger 

Nlrn'r^ili 

Nlm'rjm 

Niiii'rod 

NTni'slil 

Nin'e-ve 

Nm'e-veh 

Nin'e-vitea 

Nl'sfin 

Nis'roch 

No,  or'No  i'mgn 

N6-j-dI'{ili 

No'aili,  or  No'? 

Nob 

No'b^ih 

Nod 

No'dab 

No'e-b;i 

No'gfi,  or  No'gjli 

No'liah 

NSiii'j-des 

N8n 

N6ph  (Ji5/) 

No'pliah 

Nu-ine'nj-us 

Nun,    the  father   of 

Jonhua, 
Nym'plisis 


0. 


Ob-51-dI'ah 

0-b?-di'3h,  P.  T. 
O'bal 
Ob-dl'? 
6'bed  _ 
o'bed  E'dgm 
O'beth 
t^'bil 
0'l)9th 
O'chi-el 
0<;-i-de'lu8 
Oi^'j-nj 
Oc'r^n 
O'ded 
0-d51'lam 
6d-on-ar'kes 

fig' 

o'had 

O'hel 

Ol'^-miis 

Ol'i-vet 

51-o-fer'nef 

0-lym'p?s 

d-lym'pi-us 

Oni-a-e'rys 

O'mar 

O-ine'fj? 

O-mcg'a,  C. 

6'me-g?,  O.  Sm.  T. 
Om'rl ' 
On 

O'n^m 
6'nan 

O-nes'j-mus 
iin-e-slph'g-ras 

8-nT'?-re5 
-ni'sis 
6'n6 
O'nus 
O'phel 
O'phjr 
Opli'ni 
Oph'rgih 
O'reb 

5'ren,  or  0'r?in 
O-rl'gn 
6r'n?n 
Or' pall 
Or-tho-8l'?g 
0-?a'ia8  (p-iS'j/gts) 
6-^e'sL 
6-?5'?8 
O'^ee 
O'siie-a 

O-she'?,  O.  P. 
OtlVni 
Oth'ni-el 
6th-9-ni'j8 
Ox 

O'zem 
O-zi'98 
O'zj-el 
Oz'ni 
Oz'nites 
Q-zo'rji 


P. 


Pa'?-rai 
P^-ca-tj-S'119  8 
Pa'd?n 
Pa'dan  A'r^m 
Pa'djn 


Pa'gi-el 

Pa-gl'el,  O.  C. 

Pa'|i-el,  T. 
Pa'h^tii  M6'?ib 
Pa'l 
Pa'ljil 
Pal-es-tl'n?i 
Pal'es-tlne 
Pal'lu 

Pal'lu-Itek  7 
Pal'ti 
Pal'ti-?! 

Pal-tl'el,  P.  T. 
PSLl'tlte 
Pani-pliyl'i-51 
PSn'nfig 
Pa'phgs 
Par'9-dise 
Pa'r?h 
Pa'rjn 
Pilr'b^r 
Psr-iiiasli'tjt 
Par'nie-na8 
Pir'njch 
Pa'rosli 
Psir-shan'dMh? 

Par-shan-da'thj,  P. 
Pir'thi-jn^ 
Par'u -ah 

Psi-ru'gh,  P. 
Pjr-va'jm 

Par'vEi-im,  C. 
Pa'sacli 
P5is-dam'mjm 
P?-se'sih 
Pasli'iir 

Pa'shur,  P. 
P5t'9-rfi 
Pa-tliG'us 
Path'rijs 

Pa'thros,  P.  T. 
P?th-ru'sjm 
Pat'inos 
Pat'ro-bis 
Pj-tro'clus 
Pa'u 

Pku,  P. 
Paul 
Plu'lus 
Ped'a-hel 

Pe-da'hel,  O.  P. 
PSd'ali-ziir 

Pe-dih'zur,  O.  T, 

Pe-dah'zur,  P. 
Pe-tia'iah 

Pe-da-I'jh,  O.  P. 
Pe'kali 
Pc'k-a-lll'sh 
PG'kod 
Pel  ;i-I'ah 
Pel-si-li'.jh 
Pel-a-ti'ah 
Pe'leg 
PG'let 
Pe'loth 
Pe'l(;tli-ites 
Pe-ll'as 
P61'o-nIte 
Pe-ni'el 
Pe-nin'n^li 
Pen-tap'9-lis 
Pe-nu'el 
Pe'pr 
Per'g-ztm 

Pe-ra'zjm,  P. 
Pe'resh 
Pe'rez 
Pe'rez  tJz'z^,  or 

Uz'zjh 
Piir'g? 
Per'ga-nioa 
Pe-ri'd? 
Per'jz-zlte8 
Per'ine-n5s,  or 

Par'me-nas 
Per-sep'g-lis 
Per'seus 
Per'sj-a  8 
Per'sj-sin  8 
Per'sjs 
Pe-ru'd?i 
PG'ter 

P5th-fi-lii'?h 
PG'thBr 
Pe-thu'el 
Pe-ul'tliji 

PG-ul-tlla'I,  P, 
Pha'9'th  M6'?b 
Phac'9-reth 
Pliai'sur 
Pli?l-dk'iu8    (fql4&'- 

ytfs) 
Ph9-le'9s 
Pha'Iec,  or 

Plia'leg 
Plial'lu  ■ 
Phal'lT 
Phai'tj-el 

Phal-tl'§l,  P. 


Ph^i-nu'el 
Pliar'51-cim 
Plia'raoh  {/A'rS) 

Phii'ra-oh,  O. 
Plia'raoh  HSph'r? 
Plia'raoh  NG'ghoh 
Pliar-9-tli6'nI 
Pha're^ 
Pha'rez 
Plia'rez-itea 
Phs-rl'r? 
Pliar'i-seS 
Pha'roah 
Phar'p^ir 
Ph'ir'zltes 
Plia'se-ah 

Plifi-se'?h,  O.  P.  T. 
Pha-se'ljS 
Phag'j-ron 
Plias's5i-r6n 
Phe'be 
Phe-nl'ce 

PliG'njce,  P. 
Phe-ni"cj-si  8 
Pher'e-sltea 
Pher'e-zlte 
PhTb'e-seth 
Phl'cl'iQl 
Phil-si-del-plil'? 
Phil-q-dSl'phi-q. 
Phj-lar'chef  ' 
Plil-le'ingn 
Phl-le'tua 
PhTl'ip  ■ 
Phj-lip'pl 
Plii-llp'pj-finj 
Phj-lis'tj-si 
Phi-lis'tjni 
Plij-lis'tine 
Phi-151'9-gus 
Phil-9-niG't9r 
Phin'e-fia 
Phin'e-es 
PliTn'e-lias 
PliT's9n 
PhlG'ggn 
Pho'ros 
Phry^'i-? 
Pliryl'i-an 
Phud 
Plm'rah 
Phu'rjin 
Phut 
Phu'vfih 
Phy-*el'lii3 
Phy'son 
Pib'e-sSth,  or 

Pi-be'setll 
Pl-h9-lii'roth 
Pi'late 
Pll'dash 
Pil'e-hgi 
Pi-lG'^er 
Pil-ne'^er 
Pil'tai 

Pjl'-tS'I,  P. 
Pi'iion 
Pi'ra 
Pi 'ram 
Plr'a-thon 
PTr'fi-tlign-ite  7 
Pif'g?h 
Pi-sld'j-? 
Pi'sgn 
Pls'p^h 
Pi'tlwm 
Pi'thgn 
PlG'ia-de? 

PleT'?-d5?,  T. 
PSch'e-reth 
Pol'lux 

Pon't'i-us  Pl'ljte  8 
Pon'ti.is 
Por'?-thai 

Pg-ra'th?,  P. 
Por'cj-us  8 
Pos-j-do'nj-u8 
Pbt'i-ph?r 
P9-tTpli'e-rah 

P6t-i-phe'r?h,  T. 
PrTs'c? 
Pris-cil'lsi 
Proch'9-rus 
PtSf-e-ma'is  (tSl-) 
Ptol'e-mGG  (tSl-) 
Ptol  e  inG'us  asi-) 
Pu'?,  or  Pu'sin 
Piib'li-ua 
Pu'den? 
Pu'hites 
Pul 

Pfi'nites 
Pu'ngn 

PUr,  or  Pu'rjin 
Put 

Pu-te'9-ll 
Pu'ti-el 

Pu-tV?l,  P 


Q. 


QuSir'tus 

duin'tus  Meni'mj-ua 


R. 


Ra'a-inah 

Raa'inah,  P. 
Ra-a-nil'^h 
Ra-ain'sea 
Rab'bjh 
Rab'bath 
Rab'bi 
Rab'bjth 
R?b-b6'nl 
Rab'mag 
Rab's^-ce^ 
Rab's3-ri8 
Rab'shj-keh 
Ra'cfi,  or  Ra'ghgi 
Ra'chab 
Ra'chal 
Ra'chel 
Rad'da-I 

Rad-da'I,  P, 
Ra'galu 
Ra'^Gs 
Ra-gu'el 
Ra'hab 
Ra'hain 
Ra'hel 
Ra'kem 
Rak'iiath 
Rak'kgn 
Ram 

Ra'ma,  or 
Ra'mfih 

Ra'iii^th 

Ra-math-a'jm 

Ram'j-them 

Ra'math-Ite 

Ra'inath  LS'hl 

Ra'm?th  Miz'p?h 

Ra-niG'se? 

Ra-ines'G^,  O. 
Ram'e-se^,  P.  T. 

Ra-ml'^h 

Ra'iiwth 

Ra'moth  jSil'e-jd 

Ra'pha 

Ra'plia-el 
Ra'phael,  C. 

Rapli'a-im 

Ra'ph?-im,  O. 

Ra'phon 

Ra'phii 

RSs'sG^,  or  Raa'aja 

Rath'u-mu8 
Ra-tliu'mu8,  O. 

Ra'zjs 

Re-a-l'a,  or  -^h 
Re-a'iah,  T. 

Re'ba 

Re-bec'ca 

Re-bek'ah 

RG'chab 

Re'ehab-Ites  7 

Re'ch?h 

RG-el-a'iah 

Re-el'j-us 

Ree-sa'ija 

RG'*em 

Re-geni'me-lSjh 

RG-ha-bl'^h 

Re'hob 

RG-lio-bo'fim 
Re-li6b'9-9ni,  O, 

Re-ho'botli 
RG'hglboth,  T. 

Re'hu,  or  RG'u 

Re'lmm 

Rg'i  ■ 

Re'kem 

Rem-fi-ll'jh 

Re'meth 

Rein'mon 

Rem'mon  MSth'9-ar 

Rgni'mgn  Me-tho'jr, 
P.  T. 
Rem'phan 
Re'pha-el 

Re-pha'el,  P. 
RG'phah 
Reph-a-I'ah 

Re-pha'i^h,  T. 
Repii'a-Tm 

Re-pha'jin,  P.  T. 
Rep!i'?-im^ 
Reph'j-dTm 

Re-phi'dim,  P. 

Re-phid'jm,  T, 
Re'sen 
Re'siieph 


Re'u 

Reii,  P. 
Red  ben 
Reu'ben-Ites 
Re-u'el 

Reu'el,  P. 
Reu'iiiah 
Re'zeph 
Re  zi'51 
RG'zju 
RG'zon 
Rhe'^i-um 
RhG's^ 
Rho'd? 
Rhode? 
Rliod'o-cus 
Rho'dus 
Rl'bai' 

Ri-ba'I,  P. 
Rib'l?h 
Rim 'moil 
Rim'mgn  Pa'rez 
Rin'nah 
Ri'phSth 
Ris'ssih 
Rith'ingih 
Riz'p^h 
Rob'9-5in 

Ro-bo'am,  P. 
Rg-^e'lira 
Roh'gsiii 
Ro'j-niua 
Ro  -iiiam-ti-e'zer 
Ro'ni^n 
Rome 

Rome,  P.  W.  T. 
Rosh 
Ru'fus 
Ru'ha-mah 

Ru-ha'msih,  0.  P.  7' 
Rii'm^h 
Kiith- 


s. 


Sa-bjicll-tha'ni 
Sab'9Kith 

S9-ba'9th,  P.  Sm.  T. 
Sa'bjt 

Sab-9-te'us,  or  -?s 
Sab'?-tu8 
Sab'bfin 
Sab-b9-tlle'us 
Sab  be'ua 
Sab'dl,  'or  Zab'dl 
Sfi-b5'?in§ 
Sa'bl,  or  Sa'hi-5 
Sab't?,  or  Sab't^h 
Sab'te-ch? 
Sab'te-chah 
Sa'cjir  ^ 
Sad-g-mi'^a 
Sa'djs 
Sadde'ua 
Had'duc 
Sad'du-cee| 
Sa'doc 
Sa-hfi-du'th?i 
Sa'l? 
Sa'lah 
Sal'51-mTa 
Sal-9-8ad'a-I 
S9-la'thi-el 
Sal'caih,  or  Sal'chjh 
Sa'l^m 
Sa'ljm 
Sal'lji-I 
Sal'Iu 

Sal'lum,  or  Shal'luin 
Sal-lu'liiua 
Sal'ina,  or  Sal'm^ll 
Sal-tnjn  a'sjir 
Sal'mgn 
S?l-m6'n§ 
Sa'lom 
S^-lo'ine 
Sa'lu 
Sa'Ii.im 
Sani'a-el 
S^-nia'iaa 
Sam-a  ri'51 
Sa-ma'ri-a 

'S9-m5'rj-fi,  P.  T, 

Sa-m?-ri'?,  O. 
S?-iiiar'j-tsin 
Sam'si-tua 
S?-lue'iu8 
Sam'gsir  Ne'b5 
Sa'mi 
fa'mia 
Sam'iah 
Sam'mua 
Sa'nws 

Sam  o-thra'cj-j  8 
Samp'sa-mef 
Pam'sgn 
Sam'u-el 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAMES. 


Bin-f-Ms'tfir 
8an-9-bi8'By-r&l 
8iiii'»-8lb 
B^n-hairift 

Sanh 

Sii)li-9-tl'{M 

Sapli'ir 

S»p-pht'r?  (nqffVrq) 

Bi't^,  or  Sa'rjU 

Si'rj-I,  P. 
Sir  fi-bl'fs 
Sa'rfh 

8ir-?-I'j,  or  -?h 
Sj-ra'i^a 
Sar'9-nigl 
Sa'r^ph 
89r-cned'9-n58 
S^r-^ls'gs,  O. 

Sir'dQ-as,  C.  Sm.  »'. 
Sir'djs 
Sir'dltes 
Si'r?-?! 

Slr'gpn 

Sa'rjd 

Sa'r^n 

S^-rd'tliT,  or  -tlije 

S^r-se'clijm 

SHr's^-chlm,  P. 
Sa'rygh 
Sa't^n 

S&th-r^-bvi-za'nes 
Saul 

8av'?-rftn 
Sa'vi-as 

S?-vI'?s.  O. 

Scyth'i-sin 
8cy-th6p'9-ll8 
Sc7tli-9-p91'(-t9na 
Ss'b? 
Se'bat 
8ec'»-cah 
S9-ca'c»h,  P.  r. 

S^-cQn'dijig 
S8d-?-cl'?8 
Se'gVb 
Se'jr 
85'i-rath 
Se-I'rfth,  P. 

S«'l»h 

Se'l«i  H&m'in»h-le'k9th 

Se'led 

S«l-e-rai'j,  or  -inl'^s 

Se-lea'ci-if  8 
Sp-leQ'cus 

sem 

S6ni-?-chl'?h 

S«m'e-I 
S9-ini!l'li-fi8 

8?-ni'jh,  P.  r. 
SS'n^h 
Sc'njr 
S«n-ii9-chS'rIb,C.  0.  W, 

S^n-nia^li'^-rlb,  P.  T. 
5fli. 
Sen'u-iih 

89-na'9h,  P. 
Se-«'rjin 
Se'pli^r 
S£pli'9-iSd 
SSph-^r-va'jm 

SG-phjr-va'jni,  P. 
Sa'pli^r-vltes 
Sf-phe'lf 
SS'r»h 
8fir-»-i'?ih 
S€'r?d 
Ser'^i-iig 
Se'r^n 
SS'ryg 

se'8j8 
seth 

SS'thyr 

ShagiUb'bjn 

Sli9-&l'bini 


8lu'9pli 
Slia-9-ra'jm 
Sh^-i»h'iiz 
Bhfb\,itli'9-\ 

8liahb^-tha'l,  O. 
Sliach'j-9 

Sfifi  clil'j,  P.  T. 
Sh&d'd^-I 
Slia'dr^ch 
Slii'«9  ■ 
Slia'fif-ri'im 
Sll9-liiz'j-niilh,  or 

Sila-ll9-zl'lil9h,   or 
-mjith,  O.  P. 
Sha'lein 
Slia'ljiii 
8liSl'i-8li9 

8li9-ll'g|i9,  P. 

8li9l-re'chRtii,  P. 
Sh^l'lum 

Slial'ni^-I 

8iisriii?i,  0.  t; 

Sh&l'm^n 

Slia'ni? 
Sliain-9-ri'9l: 
Sha'nied 
Sha'iner 

SMin'liiitli 

Slia'nijr 

Sliim'in^ 

Sh&ni'in^li 

8li9lin'in9-I 

Sliim'invth 

Sli^m-inu'?,  or 

Shjini-mu'^h 
Sliiiin-sli^-ra'I 
Sha'ph^ni 
Slia'ph^n 
Sha'pli^t 
Sha'plier 
SliSr'?-i 

Slij-ra'I,  P.  T. 
Sh5r'»-Tm 

Sliei-ra'im,  P.  T, 
Slia'r^r 
81i?i-re'z?r 
Shi'r^n 
Slii'rpn-Ite 
8li9-rd'lien 

8liar'u-'iign,  P. 
Sljash'j-I 

Sliji-Blia'l,  P. 
Sha'sh^k 
Slia'ul 

ShSiul,  P. 
Slia'uUltes 
Sha'veh 
8li3iv'sli9 
Siie'ail 
She-al'ti-?! 
8hS-?-rI'sih 
Slle-9r-Ja'8hub 
8ke'b9,  or  8'liS'b^ 
She'b^m 
Sli6b  si-nl'»li 
SliSb'9-rIin 

Slie-ba'rim,  P. 
She'ber 
Slieb'n^ 
Slieb'y-^l 

She-bQ'el,  O.  P, 
ShSch-j-ni'sih 
Shs'chein 
She'chem-Ites 
Sh«d'e-Ur 
Hhe-h^-rl'^h 
She'liih 
Slie'l»n-Ite8 
8h«l-e-inl'»h 
She'l^plt 
8he'l9sh 
ShS\'<f-m\ 

Sh?-I6'inl,  P.  T. 
Shsrp-mltU 

Sh^-IS'mjth,  O.  P. 
Sh£l'9-ni5th 

Sh^-tS'invth,  O.  P. 
Sh^-la'mj-fl 
ShSm 
Sh8'in» 


Hlie-iiia'vh,  P. 
8liSm-9-i'9h 
Bheiii  9-rl'9h 
Slifini'f-ltfr 

8li9-iiiC'bfr,  P.  7*. 
Bhe'ni^r 

Sli^-ini'd?,  or  -d^ll 
Sli^-iiiI'df-Ites 
8liein'|-nltli 
Slif-niir'^-mSth 

Shen 

Sh^-iia'z^r 

Blie'iijr 

Slie'pli^m 

8liepli-9-tI'9h 

She'piii 

8he'pli3 

Bli^-phu'phfn 

She'r^h 

Sli«r-?-bI'9li 

Bhe'r^sh 

8lic-r5'zer 

8li€'8li&ch 

Blie'sli^i 

Sli?  8ha'I,  P. 
ShS'Hh^n 
8liesh-biiz'z^ 
Sh£th 
Bhe'tli^r 

She'tii^r  RSz'nM 
8lie'v» 
Slilb'l)9-lgth 
Shlb'm^li 
Slii'crpn 

Sliic'rvn,  P, 
Slijg-ga'ign    (thig-gH'- 

Slii-gl'p-nath 

Slil'liSr 

Blil'hiir  Lib'nath 

BliII'liI 

Shll'lijrn 

Shll'lem 

SliTl'l^in-ltes 

Slij-l6'?h 

Slil'leli,  or  Shl'l5 

8hj-ld'nl 

Shi-l3'nlte 

Slil'Ign-lte,  P. 
Bhil'sli^h 
SliIiii'e-9 
Shlni'9-ah 
Shlm'e-Sm 
8lilm'e-iith 
Slilin'e-^th-Ites  7 
Shim'?-! 
8lilin'e-9n 
Shim 'ill 
Slii'ml 
Shlm'ltes 
Shlm'm^ 
ShI'mgn 
Slilm'rjitli 
Slilm'rl 
Shim'rjth 
Shim'rpn,  or  -rpm 
Slilm'rpn-ites 
Shim'rpn  Me'rgn 
ShTm'sh^i 

SJiim'sh?-!,  P. 
ShI'n&b 
Slii'n^r 
Shl'911 
Slii'plil 
SliTph'mlte 
Shlph'rjh 
Sh1ph't»n 
Shi'shft 
Slil'8hSk 
ShU'rM 

Shj-tra'I,  P. 
Shlt't^h 
Shlt'tim 
Slil'z9 

ShS'»,  or  Bia'ih 
8h6'>«b 
Shs'bSsh 
Sh6'b9-I 

Sh9-ba'I,  P.  T. 
Shfi'bfl 
8h6'b?k 
ShS'bt 
ShS'^hO,  or  BbO'^hSh 


BhS'cS 

BhA'imm 

Shd'mfr 

Shd'phjich 

ShO'ph^ii 

Sh9-8hin'njm 

8li9-8h&ii'iijm  PJduth 

Shu'9 

Shu'^h 

Hha'91 

81iQ'b9-fI 

Sliii-ba'fl,  P. 
Shu'ii^m 
Shu'livm-Ite* 
Bhu'hite 
Shu'l^m-Ite 
Shu'ni^th-ltea 
Sha'n^m-Ite 
Bhu'ii^m 
Siiu'iil 
Shu'nltes 
Shu'phsim 
Shu'ph^m-Ite 
Shup'pjm 
Shiir 
Shu'shfin 
Shu'Hh^n  P/dytll 
Sliu'tli^l-httes 
Sliu'the-ltth 
Si'? 

Si'b?,  or  S«'b?i 
Slb'be-^liai,  or  -cai 

SIb-J)?-cha'I,  P. 
Slb'b9-l«th 
Sib'ni^h 
SIb'r?-Tm 

Sjb-ra'jm,  P.  T. 
Si'chem 
ST'V-vn  (-**?-) 
STd'dim 
Si'de 
Si'd9n 
Si-dd'nj-^n 
Sj-gi'9-n8th 

SI|-i-«'n9th,  P 
Si'h9ii 
Si'hor 

Sl'l»8 

STl'lj 

Sj-lo'jh,*  O,  P.   TVoI- 
lope. 

SW<}-i.h,  C.Sm.T.W. 
Sj-Io'jm,*  O.  P.   TVo/- 
lope. 

Sll'9-am,  C.  Sm.  W. 
Sj-lo'e,*  O. 

Sll''9-5,  C  Sm.  W. 
Sjl-va'iiu8 
Sl-mjl-cu'5 
Slm'e-911 
Slm'e-9n-ltes  7 
Sl'm9n 
Sim'rl 
Bin 
Bi'nv 
Sl'ntii 

Sln'?-I,  O. 

Sl'119-I,  P. 
Si'njm 
Sin'lte 
Sl'9n 

Siph'mMh 
Slp'p^i 

Slp'n^-I,  P. 
Sl'r?ch 
Sl'rjli 
SIr'j-9n 
Sj-s9lm'9-I 

Sl8-si-raa'I,  O.  P. 
Sls'^-r? 
Sj-8ln'n£j 
STt'iieh 
Si'vjn 
Srajrr'nii 
8d 

Sa'cliS,  or  S«'ch8h 
B«'c6h 
SS'dl 
86d'9m 
S8d'9-raf 
S«d'9m-Ite8 
S5d'9-ml-t{8h 
Sdl'9-m9n 
B6p'»-t9r 
Seph'^-rSth 


Bo-phe'r^th,  O.  T. 
8Sph'9-nt'ys 
Bfl'rfk 
S9-8]p'y  t?r 
B8«'llif  ii£f 
Bfi8'lr»ta8 
S«'t?-I 

89-t4'I,  P 
8|>aiii 
Spar't* 
Slu't  hyB  («td'lf«) 

st^pir^-iiis 

Bte'pheii  (ftCim) 

Btfi'jci 

BQ'fh 

Su'h? 

8u'l.?-I 

Su'Hiiith-Iteti 

Suc'c9lh 

Suc'c9th  Be'nptb 

Sud 

Su'di-iS8 

Suk'kj-Tms 

Sur 

Su'sf 

Su'sjii-chltea 

Sii-ijiii'n? 

Sii'sl 

Sy'clnr 

SJ'chpm 

Sy'jiicm-Ita 

Sy-e'lu8 

Sy-e'n? 

Syn'ty-clifi 

8yr'9-cu8e 

Syr'j? 

Sfr'j-ac 

SCr'i-jii 

Sjr'j-6ii,  or  8lr'j-5n 

S5-r9-plif-nI"ci-»n  8 


T. 


Ta'j-nSch 

T?-a'ri>ch,  P.  r. 
Ta'9-n8tli  lihl'ISh 
Tab'j-Mli 
Tab'b?-6th 

Tsb-ba'9tll,  P. 
Tab'b^tli 
Ta'be-91 

Tji-be'jl,  P.  r. 
Ta'be-el 

Ta'bfiel,  P. 
T?-b«l'li-u8 
Tab'?-iah 

T^-bS'rjh,  r. 
Tab'|-th» 
Ta'ber 
Tab'rj-mSn 
Tach'm9-nlte 
•ma'miir 
Ta'liSn 
Ta')i?n-Ite« 
Tj-liip'j-ngs 
Ta'JiStli 
Tyih'p^n-he; 
T4h'p?-n£? 
Tali're? 
Tili'ljm  H5d'Blil 
Tal'j  th»  ca'mi 
Til'in?! 

T»l-mi'I,  P, 
Tiil'mpn 
Tai'Bjis 
Ta'mjh 
Ta'm^ 
Tam'mijx 
Ta'n?ich 
Tan'liM  in«th 

Tjn-liu'mfth,  T. 
Ta'n|8 
T5'ph?th 
O^nli'ne:} 
Ta'phpa 
Tap'pv  »h 

Tjp-pa'fb,  O. 
Ti'r»h 
Tar'?-lah 

T»-ra'lfh,  O.  P. 
Ta'r?-» 

T?i-re'»,  P. 
Tur'pel-Itea 
Tlr'shis 


Tir'ahjBh 
T*r'iiy» 
Tir'uk 
Ttr'ifn 
T»l'n»  I 

Tat'tifi,  T. 
TC'b^h 
T«b  »  li'fh 
T«'l>?ih 
T(  liaph'iif-lief 
Tf-hln'n»U 
Tc'kel 

T?  k«'»,  or  Tf -k^ih 
Tp  kd'lia 
T«l'„.bib 

Tc-la'bjb,  a  P.  T. 
Te'ljh 
Tel'j-lm 

Tf  li'im,  P.  r. 
Te-laH'«jr 
TS'l?m 
Tel-h?-re'8h» 
Tpl-har'sy 
T6l'm?-1> 
Tei'mc-lah 

Tfl-me'lfh,  P.  r. 
Tc'iiij 
TS'injii 
T«m'».iil 

T?-ma'nI,  P. 

Te'my-iil,  O.  Sbl 
TC'mjn-Ite 

Tim'^a-Ite,  P. 
T«m'f-nl 

T?-me'nI,  P. 

Te'm^nl,  O.  SmL. 
Te'r?Ii 
T«r'?-phln« 
Te'rcsh 
Ter't)  U8  8 
Tfr-lul'lv* 
T€'t» 
Thad-dip'98,  or 

Th»d-de'y8  t 
I'ha'liiBb 
Thi'm?li 
Tha'mjr 
Tliam'n«i-tlt» 
Tlia'rj 
Thar'r? 
Tiar'slijsh 
Th'ar'898 
TMb'bI 
Tli8'b?z 
Th?-c8'? 
The-la'sjr 
Tlie-le'r'«j8 
Tlie'mjn 
Tlie-«c'ii-n58 
Th^-6d'9-tu8 
Th$-5pJi'i-lua 
The'rts 
Ther'me-ieth 
Thes-sat-ld'ni-^n; 
The8-8j-l9-nl'cs,  CL  C. 
Shi    7'    If 

Tiies'-sj-iso'i-cj,  p. 

Theu'dfs 

Thlm'nj-thaii 

Thlsli? 

Th5m'98  (tSa'fj) 

Th8m'9-I 

Tlira'ci-9  8 

Thrj-85'118 

Thuni'mjm 

Th)-j-tl'r» 

Ti-be'ri-»8 

Tl-be'ri-u8 

Tlb'h?th 

Trb'nl 

Tl'd»l 

TiR'Ifth  Pi-le'vfr 

Ti'grJB 

TTk'vsh 

Tlk'vjfh 

TU'Riih  rjl-nS'jfr 

Tl'Ipn 

Tl-mip'v8,  or  -mC'y* 

Tim '11? 

Tlm'iijh 

Tlm'n?ih 

Tim'n?  thlh 

Tlm'n»»h  lle'rt) 

Tim'nfth  8«'r^ 

Tim'nIM 

Tl'm^B 


1745 

n-mythf-tti 

7iM'o-iAr 

Tlijl/a«Jt 
Tl'ft« 
Tl'r*lhTtM 
Tfr'h»klh 

Tir-lii'k^h,  P.  r. 
Trr'liy  nab 

Tir  lka'o»h,  P.  T. 
Tir'i» 
Trr'nli*  tJi« 
Tir'jL^h 
Tlob'bli* 
Tr»»nf 
Tl'iv8 
Tl'zllt 

T6b 
T8b-Xd-9-«rj»ll 

T9  bi'»a 

T9  bl'M 

Tft'bie 

T«'bi-*1 

T9bI'JM 

T6'l>|t 

Td'chpn 

T9iar'iii»k 

TO'hy 

T«'I 

T«'l» 

Td'Ud 

T«'l«-ltM 

TSIIi^-iiJf 

T8'i»h?l 

TS'phf*,  or  Ti)\fbiflk. 

Ta'a 

Trtrb-T-m'tia 

Tnp'9-lu 

Trt'iB 

TVtyi'li-Om 

TrSpirj-mSs 

Trt-ph5'n» 

TrJ'pbpn 

Tr5  pli«'s« 

Ta'bfl 

TQ'b»l  Ci'i» 

Tu-bjl  Ciim,  P.  T. 
Ta-bi-«'nl 
Tj?cb'i-c&a 
TJ-rta'nya 
Tyre 

T5'r»« 


U. 


C'H 
C'l»-I 

T'Um 

tl'l, 

vJm'mfh 

tJn'nt 

CphSr'Blii 

r-'pliftz 

€r 

Cr'bane,  frcftrtg  Ol*- 

iJr'b9-uC,  Sa.  T.  W. 

\.'r4M'nf,  O.  P. 
r'n 
r-rt'»h 
C-ri'M 
C'ri-ft 

C-rl'?l,  P. 
f>-rt'j»b 
C'rim 

C'th»-I 

t>-thi1,  P. 
ti'tbi 
©1 

C'M^ 
C'z^l 
Cz'm 
Ox'z»li 

Cz'sf  a  Shrivll 
Os'zl 

V<zl'»h 

Vx  xl'rl        „ 

Vs-Sl'tl-IIM 


•  SUo'ak,  Silo'am,  Silo'e.  —  Walker,  in  hix  note  on  the  name  Si7oa,  a^mitB  that 
♦'  thi8  word,  according  to  the  present  general  rule  of  pronouncing  theBe  words,  ought 
to  have  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  it  is  Grircized  by  SiAuii ;  "  but  he  defers 
to  the  authority  of  Milton,  who  accents  it  on  the  antppcnultima  But  Skitoah,  which 
is  merely  a  variation  of  the  same  word,  is  accented  by  Walker  and  all  other  orthoepists 
on  the  second  syllable,  in  accordance  with  its  accent  in  Hebrew,  and  the  analogy  of 
Manoak,  Teknah,  Zanoah.  The  more  common  form  Siloam  in  EiXoxl/i  in  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament  and  of  Josephns.  Such  being  the  case,  the  fact  that  Milton  in 
a  single  passage  (Par.  Lost,  i.  1 1)  accents  Siloa  on  the  first  syllable  does  not  seem  to 
justify  U8  in  deserting  a  general  rule.  If  the  usage  of  the  poets  is  appealed  to,  the 
familiar  hymn  of  Bishop  Heber  may  be  cited  :  <'  By  cool  Silo'am't  shady  rill,"  &c 


t  TTuuUe'us.—  M\  the  orthoepiBts  agree  in  accenting  this  wofti  on  the  P^M- 
mate  ;  but  when  it  is  used  as  a  Christian  name,  the  accent,  in  thi«  cowntry  at  le«M, 
is  usually  placed  on  the  first  syllable.  ,  «.Ki,w 

t  UrbiH.  _  •'  So  it  ought  to  be  printed  in  our  modern  Bible*,  not  Lrtane,  wnitn 
ia  now  deceptive,  though  it  was  not  so  according  to  the  orthography  of  1611;  it  ««- 
gests  a  trisyllable,  and  the  termination  of  a  female  name,  ft  is  *>>>»>*»•►*'•"»*• 
original."  (Rom.  xvi.  9.)  — TRENCH,  On  Ue  jlmti»riird  t  rrstn,  k.c  p.  W,  »oto, 
Amer.  edition.  , ,,..  . ,._     -.     .  ,         m  #>___«- 

The  word  is  spelt  Vrhun  in  the  translations  of  W  icklifTe,  Tyndale,  and  irnmmtt. 
The  Genevan  version  and  the  Roman  Catholic  translation  retain  the  Latin  fccw, 
Urbantu. 
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Y. 


Va-jSz'?-th» 
Va-J9-za.'tb9,  P, 

V:i!gh'nl 
V»sta'tl 
Vbph'sl 


X. 

JBn'tbi-c&s 


Z. 


Za-9-liSii'niin 
Za'vvkn 

Zftb-^-dap'^n;,  or 


2ab-?-da'i?8  (-yij5) 
Zib'b^i 

Z^b-ba'I,  P. 
Zab'bud 
Z^b-ile'vs 
Zab'dl 
Zab'dj-?! 
Za'bud 
Zilb'u-l^n 
Zac'cj-I 

Zfic-ca'I,  P. 
Zjc-^hie'us,  or 

Zf  c-che'\^ 
Zac'cur 
Zach-j-rl'aih,  or 

Zach/j-ry 

Za'cher 

Za'dgk 

Za'MiB 

Za'ir 

Za'Ifphi 

ZSl'm^n 

Zfl-m^'n^h 

Z^I-mQn'n^ 

S^m'bjs 

Z&m'brt 

Za'm^th 

Z^in-zurn'mfOii 


Z^-nS'sih 

Zaph'n9th-pS-9-n6'9b 

Za'ph^n 

Za'r? 

Z&r'f-ce; 

Za'r^h 

Zar-9-I'jg 

Za're-^h 

z^'-re'Qh,  P.  r. 

Za're-9th-lte8  7 

Za'ced 

Zar'e-ph&th 

Zar'e-tin 

Za'reth  ShS'hjor 

Zar'l'iites 

Zar't9-nah 

Zar-ta'njh,  P.  71 
Zar'th^n 
ZathVS 

Zf-thu'T 

Z&t'tu 

Za'v^n 

Za'z9 

Z6b-9-dI'^ 

Ze'b^h 

Ze-ba'jin 

Zeb'^-dfie 

Zi^bl'n> 


Ze-bo'jm 
Ze-bbt'im 
Ze-bu'd^h 

■Z6b'v-d?h,  P. 
Ze'bvil 

ZSb'ii-lpn-lte 
Zib'y-IQn 
Zeb'u-lun-lte 
Zech-9-rl'jii 
Ze^dad 
Zed-9-chI'?» 
Zed-e-kl'^ 
Zeeb' 

ZS'eb,  P.  Sm.  T. 
Z§'l9h 
Ze'lek 

Ze-ld'ph^-Md 
Ze-lo'tSs 
Zei'z^h 
Z£in-9-ra'jio 
Z£m'»rlte 
Ze-ml'rj 
Zs'n^n , 
Ze'n^s 
Z«ph-9-nl'5Ji 
Ze'plijth 
Z«pU'9-th9h 

Ze-pha'tb!ih,  P. 
Ze'pb!,  or  Ze'pbO 


Zs'phpn 

Z€ph'^n-ltes 

Zer 

ZiVrsh 

Z6r-9~hi'5ih 

Z€r-9-i'9h 

Zs'red 

ZSr'e-d? 

Ze-r5'd?,  P. 
Ze-red'Mhah 
Z€r'e-r5th 

Ze-re'r?th,  P.  T. 
ZS'resh 
Z5'r?th 
Ze'rl 
Z«'ror 
Ze-rd'ah 
Ze-rub'b9-be1 

"ZS-rub-ba'bfl,  P. 
Zer-u-I'jh 

Ze'than 
Ze'th^r 
Zi'si 
Zl'b? 
ZTb'^-^n 
Zib'j-? 
Zlb'i-ah 
Zi.bi'»b,  7*. 


Ztch'rl  (itt'rt) 

Zid'djin 

Zjd-kl'j^h 

Zi'dpn,  or  Pi'dvn 

Zj-dd'ni'^na 

Zif 

Zi'h? 

Zlk'iag 

Zil'lah 

Zll'psh 

Zll'th^i 

Zjl-tha'I,  / 
Zim'm^h 
Zim'rain,  or 

Zlm'iiin 
Zim'rl 
Zln 
Zl'n? 

Zi'pn,  or  Si'on 
Zl'pr 
Zlph 
Zl'ph?h 
Zlph'jmf 
Ziph'i-gn 
Zlph'ltes 
Zl'phron 

Zirph'Dn,  P.  T. 
Zlp'pbr  ■ 
Zip-pS'rsh 


Zlth'il 
Zlz 

Zi'z? 

Zl'z?h 

Zd'sin 

Zo'sir 

Zo'ba,  or  ZO'b^Ii 

Zp-be'biih 

Z5'h?r 

Zd'he-Uth 

Z9-h€'l5th,  P. 
Za'lieth 
Zo'phjh 
Zs'ph^i 
Zd'ph^r 
Zo'phim 
Zd'r^h 
Zo'r^th-itea 
Zo're-aii 

Z9-re'jh,  P.  r. 
Zo'ntes 
Z?-r6b'H)«l 
Zu'jr 
ZQph 
ZUr 
Zu'rj-?! 

Zv-rl'fl,  P. 
Zu-ri-«had'dH 
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PRONUNCIATION 


OF 


SCRIPTURE    PROPER    NAMES. 


,1 


TERMINATIONAL     VOCABULARY 


Chozeoa. 


AA,  ABA,  EBA,  AHBA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Karka^.,  Ueiiaba,  Agaba,  Ilaeaba,  Elihaba,  Medeba, 
Batbaheba     filisheba,    Jehosbaba,    Ueersheba,    Noeba, 
Chaseba,  Eiiahba. 

ACA,  ICA,  ADA,  EDA,  IDA,  ODA,  UDA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Thessalonica,  Mefida,  Abida,  Mehida,  Shemida,  Pe- 
rida,  Nekoda,  Poruda. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Cbaraca,  Eliada,  Beeliada,  Jehoiada,  Joiada,  Beth- 

•'iida,  Adida. 

EA,  EGA,  AHA,  ECHA,  EHA,  APHA,  IPHA,  UPHA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
/  Laodicea,  Caldea,  Chaldea,  Judea,  Hoahea,  Arima- 
iMiea,  Idumea,  Nanea,  Cssarea,  Berea  (2  Mace,  xiii.  4, 
Acts),  Iturea,  Lasea,  Osea,  Hosea,  Oinega(?),Hatipba(?), 
Hashupha,  Hakupha,  Hasupha. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
'  Ashbea,  Gibea,  Oshea  (?),   Melea,   Shimea,    Binea, 
Kadesh-Barnea,  Charea,  Sarea,  Tarea,  Berea  (1  Mace, 
IX  4),  Tahrea,  Cenchrea,  Siaha,  Sabtecba,  Pilelia,  Betb- 
rapha,  Aclpha,  A^ipha,  Atipba. 

ASHA,  ESHA,  ISHA,  USHA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Maresha,  Elisha,  Jerusha. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Bailsha,  Shalisha. 

ATHA,  ETHA,  ITHA,  OTHA,  UTHA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Maranatha,  Sahadutha,  Jegar-Sahadutha. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Nadabatha,Gabatha,Gabbatha,Amadatha,Ainedatha, 
Ainmedatha,  Hamtiiedatha,  Aridatha,  Parshandatha, 
Bpbpbatha,'Tir8hatba,  Eliatha,  Adinatha,  Capbenatha, 
Thamnatha,  Aspatha,  Poratha,  Mattatha,  Vajezatha, 
Actuuetlia,  Tabitha,  Talitba,  Golgotba. 

lA  (pronounced  in  one  syllable). 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
,,  Bannaia  (pron.  banna'ya). 

(Pronounced  in  two  syllables.) 
Reaia,  Saraia,  Abia,  Ascbebia,  Asehia,  Seleucia  (Angl. 
SeUu'cia),  Obdia,  Antiocbia,  Japhia,  Pbiladelphia  (Ani;l. 
PhiladeVphia),  Adalia,  Attalia,  Betbulia,  Seleinia,  Jain- 
nia,  ijamaria  (Angl.  Sama'ria),  Azia,  Kezia,  Rezia, 
tJzzia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
AchDlia,  EliUa,  Arabia,  ZIbia,  Thracia,  Samothracia, 
Grecia,  Cillcia,  Phenicia,  Cappadocia,  Lycia,  Media, 
Pisidia,  India,  Claudia,  Lydia,  Hagia,  Augia,  Pbrygia, 
Sbacbia,  Casiphia,  Apphia,  Julia,  Pampbvlia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Armenia,  Lycaonia,  Macedonia,  Apollonia,  An- 
tonia,  Junia,  Bithynia,  Ethiopia,  Caria.  Dabria,  Adria, 
Alexandria,  Tiria,  Syria,  Celosyria,  Coelosvria,  Assyria, 
Asia,  Persia,  Mysia,  Galatia,  Dalmatia,  Ptailistia. 


IJA,  IKA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 


Aija. 

Ellka. 

ALA,   ELA,  ILA,  AMA,  EMA,  IMA,  OMA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Jalla,  Arbela,  S?phela. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Magdala,  Galgala,  Mathusala,  Telmela,  Aquila,  Bas- 
cama,  Aceldama,  Klishama,  Hoshama,  Carphaaalama, 
Capbarsalania,    Cirama,    Cyrama,    Dathema,    Alema, 
Apherema,  Ashima,  Jemima  (?),  Sodoma. 

ANA,  ENA,  INA,  ONA,  YNA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Diana,  Pacatiana,  Tryphena,  Carshena,  Zebina,  Pal- 
estina,  Harbona,  Barjona,  Gortyna. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Baana,  Abana,  Labana,  Hashbadana,  Bigthana,  Am- 
ana,  Asana,  Ecbatana,  Marsena,  Ocina,  Adina. 

OA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Tekoa. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Gilboa  (?),  Eshteraoa  (?). 

ARA,  ERA,  IRA,  ORA,  TRA,  URA. 

Accetit  the  Penultimate. 
Gazara,   Beera,   Mosera,  Ahira,  Caphira,  Sapphira, 
S^mira,  Phan'ra,  Tbyatira,  Adora,  Esora,  Ozora,  Cleo- 
patra, fietbsura. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Bailra,  Betbabara,  Gadara,    Patara,  Azara,   Sisera, 
Debora,  Bosora. 

ASA,  ISA,  OSA,  IT  A. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Tryphosa, 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Adasa,  Eleasa,  Amasa  (?),  Marisa,  Kelita,  Melita, 
Uatita. 

UA,  AVA,  YA,  AZA,  IZA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Acua.  Jaddua,  Cathua,  Malehishua,  Elishua,  Sbam- 
mua,  Anava,  Jahaza,  Aziza. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Jeshua,  Bathsima,  Abishua,  Jehoshua,  Joshua,  Libya. 

AB,  IB,  OB,  UB. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Eliab,  Meshobab,  Sennacherib  (?),  Ishbi-Benob,  Baal- 
Zebub,  Shearjashub,  Abitub. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Abinadab,  Abinadab,  Aminadah,  Amrainadab,  Je- 
honadah,  Jonadab,  Jeshebeab,  (Miileab,  Mezabab,  Diza- 
hab,  Aholiah,  Telabib,  Missabib,  Mag(>r-Mi.«sabib,  Ara- 
minadib,  Eliashib,  Jeboiarib,  Joiarib,  Joarih,  Eliasib, 
Sanasib,  Bettarehob,  Achitob,  Beelzebub,  Abitub. 

AC,  EC,  UC. 
Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Byriac,  HelcbiMdec,  Josedec,  Abacuc,  Habbacuc. 

AD,  ED,  OD,  UD. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Elidad,  Almodad,  Abihud,  Abibud,  Ammihnd,  Abiud, 
Eliud,  Ahilud. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 

Gala9.d,  Josbabad,  Josabad,  Amizabad.  Ammizabad, 

Elzahad,    Jehnr.ahad,    Jozabad,    Benhadad,    Henadad, 

Elead,  Gilcad.  /olophehad,  Eltofad,  Sepharad,  Jocbebed, 

Galei-d,  Jushabcscd,  Ichabod. 

CE,  &c.,  to  SE,  UE,  VE. 
Accent  the  Latt  Syllable. 
Nazarene  (3  syl.). 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Phenice,  Bernice,  Eunice,  Osee  (3  syl.),  Elelohe,  ToU« 
(2  syl.),  Sarothie  (3  syl.),  Apame,  rialomr,  L'rbaae  (9 
syl.),  properlj)  Urban,  Arabatthane,  Magdalene,  Abilmw, 
Mitylene,Cyrene,Syene,  Philistine  (3  syl.),  Akrabattiac^ 
Salnione,  Thecoe,  Siloe,  Colosse,  Siroalcua. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Candace,  Zebedee,  Agee  (3  syl.),  Galilee,  Ptolemee, 
Pharisee,   Bethphage,   Syntyche,  Sabie,    Bakle,  Geth- 
semane,  Ecbatane,  Betane,  Palestine,  Zathoe,  Eahak'. 
kore,  Paradise,  Syracuse,  Jessue,  Nineve. 

ITE,  in  one  syllable.    (Compare  ITES.) 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Levite,  and  all  other  disajilables  of  this  terminatkm. 
Ahohite,  Tekoite,  Shilonite  (?),  Haniphiie  (?). 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Moabite,  Harodite,  Agagite,  Areopagite.  Ezrahite, 
Izrahite,  Girgashite,  Elkoshite,  Arbatbite,  Maacbathite, 
Netopliathite,  Husbathite,  llamathlte.Raniathite,  Eplira- 
thite,  Meronudiite,  Berotliite,  Anloihite,  Betbelite,  Cair- 
melite,Shuphaniite,  Benjamite,  Netielamite,  Adullamile^ 
Sbulamite,  Shunamite,  8ychemite,  Bcthxliemite,  Ba- 
harunaite,  Canaanite  or  Clianaanite  (3  syl.),  Temanitev 
Shaillbonite,  Gersbonite,  Pelonite,Gilonite,  Hacbmonite, 
Tachmonite,  Ammonite,  Sbaronite,  Horonite,Uizonit«, 
Hagarite,Zemarite,  llararite,  Nazarite,  Gederite,  Jaihte, 
Amorite,  Harorite,  Girgasite,  Jebusite,  Mabavite,  Keoe- 
zite,  Pherezite. 

Accent  the  PreantepenuUimate. 
Mesobaite,  Gileadite,  Gibeatbile,  Nailma>bite,0«ilera- 
thite,   Adhteralhite,  Anelii«..I.:;e,  Abetotbite,  Isrmelile, 
Jezre^'lite,  Betbletipmile,  Epbraimite,  .Midianite,GibeiNi- 
ite,  Pirathonite,  Zebulonite,  Zebulunite,  Aroeril*  (.'). 

AG,  OG. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ainshag,  liamon-Gog. 

AAH  to  THAU,  ' 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Hassenaab,  Aram  Zobsb,  Z«>bebab,  Ilaabubah,  ,^x■- 
bab,  Makkedab,  Abidah,  Sliemi  laii,  Zebmlah,  Zanb- 
natb-Pa'ineah,  Careab,  Kareah,  Pa.«eab,  Janohah,  Ne- 
topbah,  Telbareshah,  Marcshah,  Elishab,  Jerusbah, 
Berolhah. 

Accent  the  Antepenuitrmate. 
Eldaab  (?),  fcshemaab  (?),  Senaah  (.'),  Hagabah,  Din- 
habab,  Arabah,  Betbarabah,  Atmltbab,  Meribab,  Heph- 
zibali,  Jailkobab,  Hazubab,  Ma&cah.  i^ecacab,  I^aidab. 
Adndah,Eliadab,Elaitah,  Moladab,  JplM<adab.  Haradab, 
Jrdidab,  Gudpodah,  Gibtab,  Sbinieab,  7,»r<>*b.  Z««re»b, 
Pbaseab  (?),  Mairliah,  BethmaJrhah,  Ahrl  lUbmal- 
cbah,  Hrrarliah,  Sabtwbah,  Jogbehali,  Hadanhah.  Jtwh- 
bekashab,  Jolbalhab,  Zcrwlatliah,  Zrpbaihab,  El»»- 
thah,  Kebelatbab,  Thimnatbab,  Timnaihah,  Matts- 
thah,  Micbmethah. 

AIAII,  EIAH.  , 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
(ai  and  n  pronounced  in  one  syllable.) 
Habaiah  (\m>n.  »«»o'»a),  Hobaiah,  Mkaiah,  J«4aiah. 
Pedaiah,  Mirhaiab.  Jeshaiab,  KusbaialL  KaMaiah, 
Kelaiah,  Benaiab,  Isaiah,  Ilaiaiah.  Bettdsk  Cf**. 
Bt4e'ya),  Iphwleiah,  Jedciah,  Jchdciah,  B«wd«iaB,  Ib- 
neiah,  Mikneiah,  Balsoiah,  .Makneiah. 

(01  pronounce«l  in  two  s>' liable*.) 
Aiah  Adaiah,  Bodaiah.  Hodaiah,  Rcaiah,  Jrahobiiah. 
Rephaiah,  Harbaiab,  llodbaiab.  Athaiab,  Dalaiah,  l>e- 
laiah  Pelalab,  Kolaiah,  Somaiab,  fhemaiah,  Isbniaiah, 
Ismaiab,  Anaiab,  Saraiab,  Beraiah,  Meraiah,  ApraiaU. 
Zeraiab,  Asaiah.  _ 

I  AH. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Abiah,  Nedabiah,  Rebabiah.  Asbabiah.  HubaMu, 
SherebiUi,  Joeibiab,  Tobiata,  Mudiah,  Zebadiah,  Obi» 
0747) 
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diah,  Madiah,  Moadiah,  Noadiah,  Hasadiah,  Jedidiah, 
Hodmh,  Ha^i^iali,  Aliiali,  Pethaliiali,  Pekaliial),  Zera- 
hiah,  Jezrahiali,  Izrahiah,  Asaliiah,  Jehiali,  Seniachiah, 
Isniacliiali,  Baraciiiali,  Beracliiali,  Berechiali,  Jebere- 
cliiah,  Malchiah,Htilcliiali,  Melcliiali,  Apliiah,Josipliiah, 
Ishiali,  Issliiali,  Bithiah,  Mattitbiali,  Zedekiab,  Heze- 
kiab,  Bukkiali,  Hilkiah,  Bakbukiab,  Hizkiah,  Jebizkiali, 
Aliali,  Tebaliab,  Uedaliab,  Igdaliah,  Bealiab,  Athaliah, 
Hacbaliab,  Pelaliah,  Keiiialiab,  Azaliab,  Eliah,  Jecbo- 
liali,  Jecoliah,  Jezliab,  Ra'ainiah,  Jecainiab,  Jekainiab, 
Rainiab,  Nebemiah,  Sbelemiab,  M esbeleiniab,  Jereiniab, 
Shebaniab,  iijbecbaniab,  Zepbaniab,  Netbaniab,  Ana- 
niab,  Hananiab,  Mattaniab,  Cbenaniab.  Vaniall,  Aza- 
niali,  Jaiizaniab,  Jezaniab,  Hasbabniah,  Habaziniah, 
Ooniiih,  Jeconiah,  Conoiiiah,  Bariab,  Sbeariah,  Neariab, 
Z.-icliariab,  Zecbariab,  Sbebariab,  Ainariah,  Shamariah, 
Geiiiariab,  Sbemariab,  Azariab,  Beriah,  Jeriab,  Neriab, 
Moriab,  Uriab,  Ra'isiah,  Amasiah,  Jesiah,  Jaresiah, 
Josiab,  Messiali,  Shephatiah,  Melatiah,  Pelatiab,  Zeru- 
iab,  Hodaviah,  Josbaviab,  JaUziab,  Ma'Aziah,  Abaziab, 
Jabaziah,  Ainaziab,  Azaziab,  Jeziab,  Neziab,  Uzziab. 

AccctU  the  Antepenultimate, 

J  AH. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Abijah,  Tobijah,  Hodijah,  Jehudijab,  Ahijah,  Mal- 
chijah,  Ishijab,  Antotbijab,  Zidkijah,  Hizkijab,  Elijab, 
Ibnijah,  Adonijah,Tob-Adonijah,  Jerijah,  Irijah,  Urijah. 

KAH  to  ZAH. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Rebekah,  Apbekab,  Azekah,  Jaalah,  Joelah,  Mach- 
pelab,  Asarelah,  Abolab,  Mebolah,  Abel-Mebolab, 
Beulab,  Arumah,  Madinenab,  Lebonab,  Harbonab, 
Hasbmonab,  Dimoiiab,  Zalmonab,  Ebronab,  Araunah 
(3  syl.),  Aboab,  Tekoah,  Sbiloab,  Siloab,  Janoab,  Ma- 
noab,  Zanoab,  Jaroah,  Betbbarab,  Mearah,  Abarah, 
Gederab,  Beerab,  Uzzen-Sherab,  Chephtrab,  Zipporab, 
Ketiirab,  Malcbisbuab,  Sbainmuab,  Hassenuab,  Zeruab, 
Hodevali,  Jehovah,  Jabazab. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Masrekab,  Tirhakah,  Bailab,  Idalab,  Mahalah,  Mar- 
aUh,  Taralab,  Sbuthelab,  Telmelah,  Jesharelab,  Me- 
thuselab,Hacbilab,  Delilab,Uavilah,  Na'amab,  Railinab, 
Abolihamab,  Adainab,  Elisbamab,  Rubamab,  Lo-Ru- 
baiiiah,  Kedemab,  Sbabaziniab,  Bainab,  CbenaUnab, 
Lebanab,  Tirbanab,  Jesbanab,  Elkanab,  Zartanab, 
Mattanab,  Macbbenab,  Mekonab,  Hamonab,  Nephtoab. 
Nairab,  Atarab,  Taberab,  Potipberah,  Beesbterabj 
•  Jabzerab,  Deborab,  Eleasah,  Elasab,  Ephratab,  Jesb- 
uab,  Isbuab,  Seiiuab,  Tappuab,  Betb-tappuab,  En-tap- 
puab,  Paruali,  Isuab,  Hattaivab,  Dodavab. 

ACH,  ECH,  OCH. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Berodacb,  Merodacb,  EvilMerodach. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abisamacb,  Taanacb,  Josedecb,  Adramelech,  Ebed- 
melecb,  Abimelecb,  Ahimelecb,  Elimelocb,  Hammelech, 
Alamnielecb,  Anammelecb,  Adramraelpcb,  Regem -me- 
lecb,  Ariocb,  Antioch. 

lEH  to  ZEH,  AOH,  MOH. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Arieh,  Elealeh,  Jebovab-Jireh,  Colhozeb,  Pharaoh 
(pron./o'ro). 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Rabshakeh,  Eltekeh,  Elipbalob,  Elipbeleh,  Mahaneh, 
Haroeh,  Dabareh,  Nineveh,  Asbteiiiob,  Esbtcnioh. 

APH,  EPH,  ASH,  ESH,  ISH. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Hanimaph,  Eliborepb,  Jehoash,  Hallobesh,  Irehe- 
mesh  (?),  Halloesb,  Babylonish. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
■    Abiasaph,  Ebiasapli,  Eliasapb,  Irnahash,  Magpiash, 
Betbsbemeah.    Enshemesli,     Kirbaresb,    CarchemiBb, 
Charchemish. 

Accent  the  Preantepenultimate. 
Moabitish,  Sodomitisb,  Canaanitisb. 

Accent  the  Fifth  Syllable  from  the  end. 
.;:israelitish,  Midianitigh. 

ATH,  ETH,  ITH,  OTH,  UTH. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
denubath,    Aiath,  Goliath,   Anabarafh,    Bechorath. 
Benzoheth,  Alemeth,  Hazar-Mavetb,  Baal-Berith,  Aze- 


pburith,  Relioboth,  Nebaiotb  (3  syl.),  Naiotb  (2  syl.), 
Meraiotli  (3 syl.),  Nebajotli,  Haimuablekotb,  Makiielotli, 
Assareinotb,  Aliimotb,  Gederotb,  Beerotb,  Moserotb, 
Hazerotii,  Pibabiroth,  Allon-Bacbuth. 

Accetit  the  Antepenultimate. 

Mcpha^tb,  Mitbredath,  Jebosbabeatb,  Gibeath,  Sbim- 
eatb,  Manabatb,  Zarepbatb,  Kiriatb,  Baiilatb,  Mabalatb, 
Basbcniatb,Sliabaziiiiatb,Ta'dnatb,Bethanatb,  Asenatb, 
Maiiratb,  Naiiratb,  Araralb,  Daberatb,  Zereratb,  Seiratb, 
Elisabetii,  Sballecbetli,  Uabbasbetb,  Jerubbesbetb,  Je- 
rubesbeth,  Aloresbetb,  Isbboslietb,  Mepbibosbeth,  Har- 
osbeth,  Hammoleketb,  Zoheleth,  Tbermeleth,  Bec- 
tiletb,  Sbibboletli,  Sibboletb,  Alametb,  Mesbullemetli, 
Tanbuincth,  Pbacaretb,  Genesaretb,  Arsaretb,  Asbaza- 
retb,  Azbazaretb,  Nazareth,  Pocberetb,  Sopheretb, 
Cliinnereth,  Cinnereth,  Misperetb,  Asbtoreth,  Kirhara- 
seth,  Phibeseth,  Pibeseth  (.'),  Kirhareseth,  Asraaveth, 
Azniaveth,  Beth-azmaveth,  Mesbillemith,  Sbeloniitb, 
Slieniinltb,  Birzavitii,  Sabaoth,  Tabaotb,  Tabbaoth, 
Lebaotb,  Betli-lebaotli,  Betb-niarcabotb,  Aruboth,  Lapi- 
doth,  Anatboth,  Jeriotb,  Kerioth,  Kirioth,  Mabaziotb, 
Bealoth,  Basalotb,  Masaloth,  Nehilotb,  Gelilutb,  Ala- 
moth,  Sheinirainoth,  Kedemoth,  Behemoth,  Mesbille- 
moth,  Hieremotb,  Jeremoth,  Meremoth,  Beth-jeshimofh, 
Assalimoth,  Jarimotb,  Marimoth,  Jerimoth,  Shelomotb, 
Bethanoth,  Neginotb,  Shigionoth,  Sigionoth,  Atarotb, 
Asbtaroth,  Astarotb,  Mazzaroth,  Chinneroth,  Cinnerotli. 

AI  (in  one  syllable). 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Gabbai,  Zabbai,  Machnadebai,  Ribai,  Chelubai,  Ma-i- 
dai,  Zophai,  Sheshai,  Shimshai,  Husbai,  Zilthai,  Peul- 
tbai,  Ahlai,  Athlai,  Ilai,  Talmai,  Sinai,  Arbonai,  Sippai, 
Sarai,  Besai,  Cisai,  Piltai,  Altai,  Aniiitai,  Bezai. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Jerlbai,    Sibbecai,    Mordecai,    Asmadai,    Sibbcchal, 
Meonotliai,  Berotbai,  Maisiai,  Gilalai,  Jeremai,  Jainai, 
Machbanai,  Adonai,  Haammonai,  Cbepbar-Haimmouai, 
Nayirai,  Pa'^rai,  Ishmerai,  Jeaterai,  Ishuai. 

AI  (in  two  syllables). 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Ai,  Maai,  Milalai,  Mattenai,  Shamsherai. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Bebai,  Nebai,  Sbobai,  Ahasbai,  Suhai,  Ezbai,  Zaccai, 
Madai,  Salasadai,  Mabdai,  Shaddai,  Animisbaddai, 
Zurishaddai,  Raddai,  Hlddai,  Jabdai,  Aridai,  Heldai, 
Dodai,  Hegai,  Haggai,  Bilgai,  Sbasbai,  Amasbai, 
Abisbai,  Jesbisbai,  Sbabbcthai,  Ithal,  Uthai,  Helkai, 
Adlai,  Hadlai,  Barzelai,  Kallai,  Sallai,  Barzillai,  Ulai, 
Sisamai,  Jabmai,  Shalmai,  Shammai,  Abiimai,  Elieiiai, 
Eliboenai,  Eliognai,  Tatnai,  Shetbar-boznai,  Maharai, 
Nabarai,  Sharai,  Jorai,  Shitrai,  Hezrai,  Abasai,  Ani- 
asai,  Arisai,  Sotai,  Bastai,  Ittai,  Bavai,  Bigvai,  Uzai, 
Eleuzai,  Eluzai. 

BI  to  ZI. 

Accent  tlie  Penultimate. 

Dacobi,  Jebudi,  Abisei,  Sarotbi,  Jeeli,  Areli,  Talitha- 
ciimi,  Meani,  Sabachtliani,  Anani,  Tubieni,  Rabboni, 
Gideoni,  Pharathoni,  Sbiloni,  Armoni,  Benoni,  Hazel- 
Elponi,  Eloi,  Labai-roi  (3  syl.),  Beer-labai-roi,  Beeri, 
Jebusi,  Zathui,  Bennui,  Gehazi. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Jashnbi,  Engedi,  Arodi,  Seme',  Aziei,  Sbimei,  Edrel, 
Betbbirei,  IVTalacbi,  Netophathi,  Mallothi,  Appii,  Hezeki, 
Baali,  Mabali,  Nephthali,  Eliali,  Naphtali,  Jehieli, 
Piiteoli,  Adami,  Naomi  (?),  Sbelomi,  Maini,  Nabamani, 
Temani,  Hanani  (?),  Chenani,  Temeni,  Hacbmoni, 
Bagol,  Ammldioi  (4  syl.),  ThomBi,  Nabari,  Merari, 
Haahashtari,  Hagperi,Geshiiri,  Betbbasi.Napbisi,  Japli- 
leti,  Jesui,  Ishui,  Binnui  (?),  Isui. 

AK,  EK,  UK, 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Betheraek,  Adonizedek,  Adonibezek. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Jebozadak,  Jozadak,  Beneberak.  Melchizedek,  Am- 
alekj  Habakkuk. 

AAL,  CAL,  EAL,  PHAL,  lAL,  LAL,  ITAL,  UTAL. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Kirjath-Ba'dl,  GurbaUl,  Hamutal. 


AEL,  ABEL,  EBEL. 

Accmit  the  Antepenultimate. 
Gabael,  Shubael,  Isdael,  Michael,  Raphael,  Repbael, 
Mishael,  Jediael,  Mehiijael,  Gamael,  t>aiiiael,  Abiniael, 
Isbmael,  Ismael,  Anael.  Natbanael,  Asarael,  Azarael, 
Israel,  Asael,  Jasael,  Misael,  Metiiusael,  Azael,  Ilazael, 
Zerubbabel,  Zorobbabel,  Mebetabel,  Ekrebel,  Jezebel. 

EEL  to  ETHEL. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Enrogel,  El-Bethel. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Tabeel,  Mehetabeel  (4  syl.),  Meshezabeel  (4  syl.).  Ad. 
beel,AbdPel,  Joktheel,  Mabaleel,  Jehaleel,  Mahalaleel, 
Bezaleijl,  Jehaleleel,  Maleleel,  Jableel,  Hanameijl,  Je- 
rahmeel,  Netbaneel,  Hananeel,  Jabneel,  Irpeel,  Asareel, 
Azareijl,  Hiereel,  Jezreel,  Izreel,  Kabzeel,  Jekabzeel, 
Jahzeel,  Pedabel,  Jiphibabel,  Asahel,  Barachel.  Am- 
rahel,  Achitophel,  Ahitbophel. 

lEL,  KEL,  LEL,  MEL. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Jeiel,  Jehiel,  Peniel,  Uzziel. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Abiel  (?),  Tobiel,  Adiel,  Abdiel,  Zabdiel,  Gaddiel, 
Jediel,  Magdiel,  Jahdiel,  Neiel  (.'),  Pagiel,  Malcbiel, 
Melchiel,  Ochiel,  Salathiel,  Ithiel,  Jeknthiel,  Ezekiel, 
Nahaliel,  Gamaliel,  Eliel,  Cadmiel,  Kadniiel,  Jesimiel, 
Ammiel,  Shelumiel,  Daniel,  Haniel,  Ananiel,  Jatbniel, 
Othniel,  Hanniel,  Gothoniel.  Ariel,  Gabriel,  Adriel,  Je- 
riel,  Ashriel,  Asriel,  Uriel,  Ziiriel,  .Azriel,  Asiel,  Jaasiel, 
Jasiel,  Shealtiel,  Phaltiel,  Paltiel,  Pufiel,  Aziel,  Jaaziel, 
Haziel.Jahaziel,Jaziel,  Jeziel,  Jahziel,  Oziel,  Hiddekel. 
Jetaezekel,  Migdalel,  Jahalelel,  Jehalelel,  Saramel. 

UEL,  AZEL,  EZEL. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Aduel,  Deuel,  Gijuel,  Reuel,  Raguel,  Betbuel,  Pethuel, 
Han)iiel,  Shemiiel,  Jemuel,  Kemuel,  Nemuel,  Pbanuel, 
Penuel,  Azazel,  Bethezel. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Shebuel,  Iduel,  Jeiiel  (?),  Samuel,  Lemuel,  Emman- 
uel, Immanuel,  Jeruel. 

AIL  (in  two  syllables). 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Abihail,  Benha.il. 


Abigail. 


AIL  (in  one  syllable). 
Accent  tJw  Antepenultimate. 

OL,  UL. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Meribbaiil,  Jerubbaill,  Eshbaal,  EtbbaUl,  Elpaal,  Le- 
vitlcal,  Jebucal,  Tabeal,  Igeal,  Misheal,  Eliphal,  Belial, 
Nahalal,  Abital,  Hamital.  f      .  , 


Betligamul. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Estbaol,  Eshtaol,  Nahalol. 

AAM  to  LAM. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Balaam  f2  syl.),  Elmodam,  Jekameam,  Ahiam,  Eliam, 
Abijam,  Aliikam,  Ja'ilam. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Elnaan,  Jasbobeam,  Jokdeam,  Ibleam,  Bileam,  Sbim- 
eam,  Jokmeam,  Jokneam,  Itbream,  Abraham,  Joathauii 
Jeroham,  Aniam,  Miriam,  Adonikam,  Azrikani. 

OAM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Rehoboam,  Jeroboam,  Siloam. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Roboam,  Jorkoam,  Abinoam,  Ahinoam. 

ARAM,  IRAM,  ORAM,  UZAM. 

Accent  tlie  Penultimate. 

Padan-Aram,  Ablram,Ahiram,  Malchiram,Adonirani, 
Adorani,  Hadoram,  Jehoram,  Ahuzam. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Betharam  (.'). 
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AHEM,  EHEM,  THEM,  ALEM,  EREM. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Menahem,  Bethlehem,  Uafnathem,  Hienualem,  Je- 
rusalem, Beth-Uaccerom. 

AIM  (always  in  two  syllablei). 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Zebaim,  CliUBhan-  or  Cushan-Rishathaim,  Kiriathaim 
or  Kirjathaim,  Diblathaim,  Both-Diblathaim.  Raiiiaih- 
aim,Merathaiiii,  A(lithaiiu,nederotliaim,En-Lglaim(?), 
MiBreplioth-Maiin,  Abel-Maim,  Zailnaini,  Mahaiiaim, 
Horoiiaiiii,  Sha'Jiraim,  Shaharaim,  Naharailii,  Araiii- 
Naharaim,  Hapharaiiu,  Uaphraim,  Zamaraim,  Adoraim, 
Sepkarvaim,  Parvaim. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Raphaim,  Rephaim,  Dothaim,  Diblaim,  Telaim,  Eg- 
laim,  Belniaim,  Carnaim  or  Karnaim,  Appaim,  SUar- 
aiiii,  Ephraim,  Sibraim,  Mizraim,  Abel-Mizraim,  Git- 
taim,  Kibzaim. 

BIM  to  ZIM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Baraechim,  Letushim,  Chethiim,  Cheltiim,  Zeboiim, 
Joiiath-Klem-Rechokiin,  Rogelim,  Beer-Elim,  Meunim, 
Mehnnim,  Zeboim,  Kirjath-Arim,  Hazerim,  Seorim, 
Bahurim,  Aashurim,  Nephusiiii,  Pathrusim. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Lehabim,  Joacim,  Pharacim,  Rephidim,  Jaire-orogira, 
Joachim,  Teraphim,  Charashim,  Elohim,  Casluhim, 
Naphtuhim,  Eliakim,  Jehoiakim,  Joiakim,  Joakim, 
Baalim,  Nephthalim,  Ananiim,  Dedanim,  Dodaiiim, 
Ethanim,  Meonenim,  Betonim,  Abarim,  Ije-Abarim, 
Bhebarim,  Jearim,  Kirjath-Jearim,  Caphthorim,  Caph- 
torim,  Hazzurim,  Helkath-Hazzurim,  Nephishesiin, 
Perazim,  Baill-Peraziiu,  Garizim,  Gerizim. 

DOM  to  TUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Obed-Edom,  Esdraelom,  Miletum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abishalom,  Absalom,  Judaism,  Caperna.um,Illyricum, 
Rbegium,Trogyllium,Iconium,  Adramyttium,  Abisuin. 

AAN  to  VAN.    (Compare  ANS.) 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Canaan  or  Chanaaii  (3  syl.),  Danja'in,  Memucan,  Ne- 
codan,  Chaldean,  Bethshean,  Shephuphan,  Chorashaii, 
Ahian,  Alian,  Italian  (3  syl.),  Egyptian  (3  syl.),  Chris- 
tian (3  syl.),  Ahiman,  Mehuman,  Elhanan,  Benhanan, 
lohanan,  Joanan,  CiHiuan,  Bethharau,  Elparan. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Jemna^in,  Adonican,  La^dan,  Baladan,  Berodach- 
Raladan,  Merodach-Baladan,  Nebuzaradan,  Abidan, 
Eshean,  Dilean,  Elizaphan,  Elzaphan,  Leviathan,  Al- 
nathan,  EInathan,  Jehonathan,  Jonathan,  Arabian,  Gre- 
cian, Syrophenician,  Madian,  Median,  Midian,  Indian, 
Phrygian,  Scythian,  Cyrenian,  Macedonian,  Sidonian, 
Ethiopian,  Darian,  Syrian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Ja;ikan, 
Bene-Ja'Akan,  Na'iman,  Za'ilnan,  Elon-Bethhanan  (?), 
Jehohanan  (.''),  Na'lran,  Avaran,  Savaran,  Azuran, 
Acataa,  Hakkatan,  Euuatan,  Zaretan,  Samaritan,  Za- 
avan. 

AEN  to  VEN,  and  AIN  to  ZIN. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Betheden,  Sharuben,  Bethaven,  Chorazin. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

ManaSn,  Ephr'iin,  Jehoiachin,  Miamin,  Miniamin, 
Mijamin,  Benjamin, 

BON  to  YON,  and  BUN  to  RUN. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Beth-meon,  Ba!il-meon,  Beth-baal-meon,  Beth-dagon, 
Baal-zephon,  Na^shon,  fliggaion  (3  syl.),  Shiggaion 
(3  syl.),  Cbilion,  Orion,  Esdraelon,  Esdrelon,  BaUlha- 
mon,  Philemon,  Bcthlomun,  Aaron  (2  syl.),  Lasharon, 
Abiron,  Beth-horon,  Bethoron. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Esebon,  Hatticon,  Euroclydon,  Gibeon,  Zlheon,  Gede- 
on,  Gideon,  Shimeon,  Simeon,  Demophon,  Hannathon, 
Pirathon,  Gibbethon,  Ginnethon,  Herodion,  Azaphion, 
Ziphion,  Rishion,  Carnion,  Sirion,  Syrion,  Carahaxion, 
Hezion,  Eltekon,  Maralon,  Ascalon,  Ajalon,  Aijalnn, 
Absalon,Clie8alon,  Ashkelon,  Askelon,  Zahuinn,  Baby- 
lon, MoHollamon,  Cyamon,  Jeshimon,  Tahrimon,  Solo- 
mon, Lebanon,  Aharon,  Accaron,  Phassaron,  Avarcm, 
Phasiron,  Sicyon,  Apollyon,  Hazazon,  Hazezon,  Ma- 
diabun,  Eliadun,Jeduthun,Zebulun,Je8hurun,Je8urun. 


EGO,  ICHO,  ETHO,  ITHO,  HIO,  LIO,  AMO,  INO. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Berretbo,  Aliio. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Abednego,  Jericho,  Ginnetho,  Acitho,  Gallio,  Balamo, 
Adino. 

A£,  E&,  IS,  OR,  UR. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Ahishar,  Bi^l-Tamar,  Balthasar,  Thelasar,  Shal- 
manasar,  Gennesar,  Eleazar,  Shenazar,  Genezar,  Ezion- 
Gahur,  Ezion-Geber,  Bethgader,  Aserer,  Pileser,  I'iglatb- 
Pilcser,  Shalmaneser,  Pilneser,  Jaiizt-r,  Hadaile/.er, 
Jeezer,  Abiezer,  Ahiezer,  Eliezer,  Romanitiezer,  Kben- 
ezer,  Joezer,  lladarezer,  Sharezer,  Sherezur,  liavotb- 
Jair,  Aznoth-Tabor,  Beth-peor,  Bail-peor,  Nicauor, 
Bacenor,  Philometor,  Enhazor,  Elizur. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Lodebar,  Ahisbahar,  Issachar,  Jozachar,  Izehar,  Pot- 
iphar,  Abiathar,  Aillar,  Charaathalar,  Ithamar,  Methuar, 
Jezoar,  Ellasar,  Sheuieber,  Lucifer,  Harncpher,  Chedor- 
laomer,  Abiner,  Aroer,  Sosipater,  Antipater,  Sopater, 
Jupiter,  Achior,  Nabucbodonosor,  Eupator,  Shed^ur, 
Abishur,  Pedabzur  (.'). 

AAS  to  UAS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Micheas,  Phaleas,  Aseas,  Thraseas,  Oseas,  Manasseas, 
Sabateas,  Auteas,  Zabadaias  (4  syl.),  Mamaias  (3  syl.), 
Samaias  (3  syl.),  Banaias,  baraias  (3  syl.),  Zaraias, 
Esaias  (3  syl.),  Reesaias  (3  syl.),  Osaias  (3  syl.),  Sar- 
abias,  Assabias,  Asibias,  Tobia.s,  Sedecias,  Kzecias, 
Abadias,  Asadias,  Abdiaii,  Eddias,  ASdias,  Arhias,  Bar- 
acliias,  Zedechias,  Ezechias,  Melchias,  Josaphias,  Mat- 
tathias,  Matthias,  Ezekias,  Helkias,  Elias,  Helias, 
Pelias,  Gotholias,  Sadamias,  Neemias,  Nehemias,  Sele- 
mias,  Jeremias,  Bailnias,  Mathanias,  Nathanias,  Mat- 
thanias,  Ananias,  Assanias,  Sechenia8,Onias,  Eliaonias, 
Jeconias,  Adonias,  Jechonias,  Sophunias,  Othonias, 
Nabarias,  Zacharias,  Bethzacharias,  Atharias,  Amarias, 
Azarias,  Nerias,  Ezerias,  Urias,  Ma^sias,  Masias,  Ortho- 
sias,  Josias,  Moijsias,  Massias,  Messias,  Saphatias, 
Mazitias,  Ezias,  Aterezias,  Oziaa,  Matthelas  Elionas, 
Bagoas,  Azetas. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 

Annasis,  Barnabas,  Barsabas,  Joribas,  Patrobas,  Elia- 
das,  Maianeas,  Eneas,  iEneas,  Phineas,  Choreas,  Clie- 
reas,  Phinehas,  Caiaphas  (3  syl.),  Cleophas,  Jonathas, 
Chalcias,  Chadias,  Herodias,  Euodias,  Siidias,  Gorgias, 
Amplias,  Lysanias,  Gabrias,  Esebrias,  Tiberias,  Lysias, 
Savias,  Nicolas,  ArtemaSjElymas,  Stephanas,  Parmenas, 
Permenas,  Antipas,  Cleopas,  Epaphras,  Biatas,  Aretas, 
Calitas,  Bauuas. 

CES  to  TES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Arathes,  Ariarathes,  Sathrabuzanes,  Rameses  (.'), 
Mitbridates,  Euphrates. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Zaraces,  Rabsaces,  Arsaces,  Pleiades  (3  syl.),  Nomades, 
Bacchides,  Maccabees,  Sadducees,  Phinees,  Astyages, 
Tehaphnehes,  Tahpanhes,  Diotrephes,  Hercules,  Samp- 
sames,  Tolbanes,  Eanes,  Epiphanes,  Apollophanes,  Ta- 
hapanes,  Hermogenes,  Lasthenes,  Callisthenes,  Sosthe- 
nes.  Eumenes,  Dorymenes,  Tahpenes,  Kirheres,  Oniares, 
Attharates,  Euergetes. 

ENES  and  INES  (In  one  syllable). 


Accent  the  Last  Syllable, 
a,  Gadarenes,  Agarenes,  IIa| 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 


Damascenes,  Gadarenes,  Agarenes,  Ilagarenes,  Gerge- 
senes. 


Philistines. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Libertines. 

ITES.    (Compare  ITE.) 

Pronounced  in  one  syllable. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Gadites,  and  all  dissyllables,  Beriites,  Arelites,  Bahu- 
mites,  Apharsites,  Dehavites. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Shemidaltps.  Bplaites,  Tolaites,  Dinailes,  Mixliraltes, 
Rechabites,  JanhubiIcH,  Arvailites,  Ashdoilitr*,  Anxlites, 
Korahites.  Apharsarhites.Apharsafhrbites,  Siicanr bites, 
Hanochites.  Shutbalhitex,  Nabathifes,  Zareatbites,  Su- 
chathites,  Kohathites,  Shumatbites,  Tirathites,  Korf- 


Ihites,  Zoralliites,  Gazailiilea,  MMahttbitca.  PFlrthilca, 
ChL-rotliilv«,  AhIkIoiIiiiii),  K<«roihii<-ii,  HrlokKra,  A«b- 
belites,  IJzzielilen,  Tarp<-htc«,  Ni-iiiuehle*,  t^luulitas, 
Hainuhte*,  Nadmim,  Hupbainilm,  t^huhainilni,  Elam- 
ite»,  AhirHuiilcii,  Anir.iniit)-«,  r^liiTheiiiiltn,  Hhillt^iitos, 
Eduinite*,  CauaaiiiieK,  'I'aiianiUii,  t'iK-Uiiiiri),  Kraiiicaa, 
UeubenilvM,  Jarliiiiiltii,  Jaiiiiiiite«,  hkMjoniKcs,  Zeplt- 
onites,  Elunitev,  KadnMinilm,  Hermoiiiiim,  Aamnilas, 
Hebroniten,  EkroiiitcK,  HrarMnilcii,  Hrzronitca,  ilagar* 
ites,  Izbarites,  .MiTaritCH,  HHmtiUii,  Hepiieriles,  Awar- 
iteii,  Jevzi-rid-H,  Jezeriltii,  .Marlnrili-ii,  A«burile«,  0«ik- 
urites,  (iergeaiten,  Piiereaiini,  PaJluites,  Jawiilea,  iMiilaa, 
Archevjies,  Ninevitcs,  SeptaarviiM,  Phamilw,  KMt- 
izzitos,  Perizzites. 

Accent  the  PreatttepenuUimate. 

Amalekltes,  Ishmaelites,  Jahte^slitea,  Ji 
Jahzeelites,  Malrhielites,  Azrielites, 
eonites,  Esnkalunites,  Izehariiea. 


OTE8. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

IS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 


Zelotes. 


PtolemiliR,  Elymais,  Barodis,  Amatheis,  Asochla, 
Phaselis,  Trachonitia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Antiochis,  Amatbis,  RaitliH,  Bajiilin,  Decapolia,  Nea|»- 
olis,  Hierapoli8,Pentapoli8,  Pemepoliii,  Ampbipnli«,Tri|>- 
olis,  Nicopolis,  Scythopolis,  Carcbarais,  Salami*,  Dam- 
aris,  Rabaaris,  Antipatris,  Eliasis,  Genesis,  Aiargatis. 

IMS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Zamzummims,  Mehunims. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 

Repbiiims,  Gammadims,  Cberetbinis,  Sukkiima,  Aoa- 
kims,  Nethinims,  Chemarima,  Capbtorims. 

ANS.    (Compare  AN.) 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Sabeans,  Laodiceans,  Zabadeans,  Assideans,  Caldemns, 
Nabatheans,  Galileans,  Idumeans,  Elymeans,  Amiuy- 
neans.  Epicureans. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Arabians,  Herodians,  Lydians,  Antiochlans.  Corin- 
thians, Parthians,  Chellians,  Carmanians,  G^rrbeniaos, 
Athenians,  Zidonians,  TliessalnnianR,  Babylonians, 
Lacedemonians,  Pbilippians,  Alexandrians,  Cyprians, 
Tyrians,  Ephesians,  Colocwians,  Galatians,  Cretiaas, 
Nicolaitans,  Scytbopoliuns,  Ubyans. 

MOS,  ESS,  AUS.  BUS,  CU8,  DU8. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Archelaus,  Menelilus,  Ahubus,  Jacubus,  Lothasub«i» 
Jasubus,  Andronicus,  Seleucus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
PergamoB,  Bcthsanios,  Hebreweas,  Emmin*,  Agabos, 
Joribus,  Enasibus,  Bartacus,  .Aclairus,  Tychicus,  Xan- 
thicus,   I^viticus,   Ecclesiasticus,  Rbodocus,   Aradiis, 
Nilidus,  Exodus. 

Accent  the  Firtt  Syllable. 
Moabitess,  Jezreiililess,  Canneliteas,  Aramitea.  C«- 
naanitess,  Ammonitess. 

EUS  (in  one  syllable). 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Menestheus,  Nereus,  Perseus. 

EUS  (in  two  syllables). 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Maccabeus  Sabbeus,  I>eN»cu»,  Ccndebwis,  Zabdeos, 
Dadileus.  Th'addo..*,  Saddeu..  ^'^Z^'ai'^.T^^' 
dens  Aggpus.  Zarrbe«i».  Mard.H-hcuo,  Alphwui.  »•"*•- 
S,  PaZuV  Cb.«.an,ou..  Ptolm^...  ■t-'I'r^^J^ 
mens,  Altaneus.  Hynn-neu*.  <K.nDc«*,  thann«MQ«, 
Aieus,  Eliseus,  Sabateus,  Eliieus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Dositbeus,  Timotbeus. 

GU3,  CHUS,  PHU3,  THUS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Josephus.  Mamuchus. 
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Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

AreomgUB,  Philologua,  Lysimachns,  Jeiecbus,  Anti- 
pchui  Eutychus,  Xsathus,  Amadatbus. 

lUS. 

Accent  the  PenuUimate. 

Pbaldaius  (3  syl.),  Gaius  (2  syl.),  Sameius  (3  sylO, 
Dariiu. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

"  AtbenobiuB,  Porcius,  Lucina,  Clandius,  Sergins,  Dios- 
eorintbiuB,  Publius,  Reelius,  CorneliuH,  Tabellius,  He- 
mellius,  Manlins,  Colius,  BetoHus^  Julius^  Memmius, 
Numeniui,  Gnenius,  Cyrenius,  Posidonius,  Apollonius, 
Olympius,  Kiriathiarius,  Tiberius,  Demetrius,  Mercu- 
lius,  Dionysius,  Pontius,  Tertius. 

LUS  to  UUS. 

Accent  the  PenuUimate. 

PatTOclua,  Maelus,  Azaelus,  Ocidelus,  Jeelus,  Hieri- 
ri«a,  Syelus,  Jezelus,  Berzeiua,  Aristobulus,  Eubuhu, 


Nicodemua,  Mamnitanaimus,  Babumus,  Sallumus,  Eca- 
nu8,  Hircanus,  Joadanus,  Auranus,  SilvanuB,  Lacunas, 
Omaerus,  Sleterus,  Ahaauerus,  Aasuerus,  Airus,  Ja- 
irus  (in  the  JV.  7'.),  Heliodorus,  Istalcurus,  Baccburua, 
Arcturus,  Eleazurus,  Bar-jesus,  Fortunatus,  Pbiletus, 
Miletus,  Epapbroditus,  Azotus,  Balnuus,  Annuus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Calamolalus,  Attalus,  Theopbilus,  Olamus,  Balasa- 
mua,  Belemus,  Eupolemus,  Alcimua,  Tropbimus,  Ro- 
imus,  Onesimua,  Elisimns,  Ratbumua  (?),  Didymua, 
Hieronymus,Libanus,  Antilibanus,  Tbeocanua,  Adinua, 
SarcbedonuB,  Acbiacbarus,  Beelsarus,  Sanabassarua, 
Lazarus,  Eleutberus,  Jairua  (in  the  Apoer.),  Procborus, 
Onesipborus,  Aspharasus,  Epheaus,  Sabatus,  Samatus, 
Sostratus,  Epenetus,  Asyncritua,  Tbeodotus. 

AT,  ET,  OT,  1ST. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Bethpalet. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Elishaphat,  Jeboshaphat,  Joshaphat,  Joeapbat,  Eli- 


pbalat,  Ararat,  Eliphalet,  Elpalet,  Betbpbelet,  EUphelet, 
Gennesaret,  Olivet,  lacariot,  Antichrist. 

AU  to  ERU,  EW,  and  HY  to  RY. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Jadiu,  Ragau  (2  syl.),  Casleu  (2 syl.),  Cbisleu  (2  syl.), 
Abibu,  Elihu,  Eliu. 

AcceiU  the  Antepenultimate. 

Jaasau,  Dessau,  Melicu,  Jebovab-Tsidkenu,  Beninn, 
Bocberu,  Bartholomew,  Malachy,  Italy,  Jeremy,  Deu- 
teronomy, Bethany,  Zacbary,  Calvary. 

AAZ  to  PHAZ. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Maber-sbalal-basbbaz,  Sbaaabgaz. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Ahimaaz,  Jeboabaz,  Joabaz,  Joacbaz,  Eliphaz,  Aalv- 
kenaz,  Asbpenaz. 
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MODERN    GEOGRAPHICAL   NAMES. 


EEMAEKS. 


The  pronunciation  of  geographical  names  is  a  very  difficult 
branch  of  orthoepy.  These  names  pertain  to  all  parts  of  the  globe ; 
their  vernacular  or  native  pronunciation  is  regulated  or  affected  by 
every  variety  of  language ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  repre- 
sent, in  all  cases,  the  native  pronunciation  by  any  combination  of 
English  letters. 

There  are  a  great  many  names,  respecting  the  pronunciation  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  English  analogy  should 
be  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  analogy  of  the  languages  to  which 
the  words  respectively  belong.  If  we  look  for  authorities  for  the 
pronunciation  of  these  names,  we  find  comparatively  few  5  and  most 
of  such  authorities  as  exist  embrace  but  a  small  part  of  the  words 
of  this  class ;  and  there  is  also  much  disagreement  among  orthoe- 
pists  with  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  such  of  these  names  as 
they  undertake  to  pronounce. 

With  regard  to  the  geographical  names  which  pertain  to  all  the 
countries  in  which  the  English  language  is  spoken,  including  the 
British  empire  in  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  the  British  prov- 
inces generally,  their  pronunciation  is,  of  course,  conformed,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  analogy  of  the  English  language.  In  addition  to 
these,  all  the  geographical  names  which  belong  to  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  but  which  have  become  Anglicized  by  having  changed  their 
native  form  and  assumed  an  English  orthography,  are  also  con- 
formed to  the  general  principles  of  English  pronunciation.  The 
most  common  geographical  names,  such  as  those  which  relate 
to  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  the  names  of  the  countries, 
kingdoms,  states,  principal  cities,  &c.,  are  differently  written,  as 
well  as  differently  pronounced,  in  different  languages.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  a  few  examples  of  this  diversity,  by  way  of 
illustration :  — 


Englith. 

French. 

German. 

Spanish. 

Italian. 

Asia, 

Asie, 

Asien, 

Asia, 

Asia. 

Africa, 

Afrique, 

Afrika, 

Africa, 

A£5ica. 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europa, 

Europa, 

Europa. 

America, 

Amerique, 

Amerika, 

America, 

America. 

England, 

Angleterre, 

Englaad, 

Inglaterra, 

Inghilterra. 

Spain, 

Espagne, 

Spanien, 

Espana, 

Spagna. 

Italy, 

Italic, 

Italien, 

Italia, 

Italia. 

Germany, 

AUemagne, 

Deutschland, 

Alemania, 

Germania, 

Austria, 

Autriche, 

Oesterreich, 

Austria, 

Austria. 

Sweden, 

Sufcdo, 

Schweden, 

Suecia, 

Svezia. 

London, 

Londres, 

London, 

Londres, 

Londra. 

Leghorn, 

Livourne, 

Livomo, 

Liorna, 

Livomo. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  geographical  names,  which 
assume  such  different  forms  in  different  languages,  should  be  pro- 
nounced differently  by  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  analogies  of  their  respective  languages.  All 
the  common  geographical  names,  such  as  are  familiar  to  all  intel- 
ligent persons,  have  become  more  or  less  Anglicized,  and  their 
pronunciation  is  more  or  less  conformed  to  the  English  analogy. 
Many  of  these  words  may  be  considered  as  perfectly  Anglicized, 
and  they  are  accordingly  pronounced  as  common  English  words; 


but  there  are  many  that  are  only  partially  Anglicized,  and  with 
regard  to  such  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  how  far,  in  pro- 
nouncing them,  the  English  analogy  should  be  allowed  to  prevail 
over  that  of  the  language  to  which  the  words  properly  belong. 

Some  foreign  geographical  names  are  introduced  into  the  English 
language  without  changing  their  orthography;  but  their  pronun< 
elation  is,  nevertheless,  conformed  to  the  English  analog}-.  The 
word  Paris,  for  example,  an  Englishman  or  an  Anglo-American,  in 
speaking  his  own  language,  would  pronounce,  in  conformity  to  it, 
Par'is ;  though,  if  he  were  speaking  French,  he  would  pronounce  it 
pd're,  in  conformity  with  the  French  language. 

With  respect  to  the  class  of  words  which  are  partially  Anglicized, 
there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  manner  of  pronouncing  them. 
Some  respectable  speakers  incline  to  pronounce  them,  for  the  most 
part,  according  to  the  English  analogy,  while  others  aspire  to 
pronounce  them  as  they  are  pronounced  in  the  several  languages 
to  which  they  appertain ;  and  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  which  is  to  be  the  more  approved,  the  English 
or  the  foreign  method.  A  person  conversant  with  foreign  lan- 
guages will  be  likely  to  pronounce  such  words  in  the  foreign 
manner ;  while  a  mere  English  scholar  may  be  naturally  rxpected, 
and  may  be  permitted,  to  incline  more  strongly  to  the  English 
mode.  It  may  be  often  desirable  to  know  what  the  native  mode 
of  pronouncing  such  words  is,  though  it  may  not  be  advisable,  in 
common  use,  to  adopt  it. 

Proper  names  are  more  subject  to  a  corrupt  pronunciation,  or 
one  which  is  not  conformed  to  the  orthography,  than  common 
names.  A  considerable  number  of  the  geographical  names  per- 
taining to  England  are  pronounced  very  differently  from  what  their 
orthography  indicates  ;  as,  for  example,  Chertsey  and  CiroKeattrr 
commonly  pronounced  chesfse  and  sis'e-ter.  Americans  are  some- 
what less  inclined  to  deviate  from  orthography,  in  the  pronunciation 
of  some  words,  than  the  English  are.  Berwick  and  Warwick,  for 
example,  which  are  pronounced  in  England  her'ik  and  tcor'iky  are 
very  often  pronounced,  in  the  United  States,  as  they  are  spelt. 

The  following  Vocabulary  was  originally  prepared  as  an  appendage 
to  the  Comprehensive  Dictionary,  and  was  annexed  to  that  work  in 
1835.  In  preparing  it,  use  was  made  of  a  great  variety  of  sources 
of  information,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  which  was  Eam- 
shaw's  "  Concise  Gazetteer,  exhibiting  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Names."  It  has  since  been  considerably  enlarged  and  improved, 
by  further  inquiry,  and  by  the  examination  of  various  new  author* 
ities,  particulariy  Mr.  Baldwin's  "  Universal  Pronouncing  Gazetteer," 
a  work  first  published  in  1845,  Lippiiicott's  "  Pronouncing  Oaxetteer 
of  the  Worid,"  published  in  1855,  and  Miiller's  "  Worterbuch  der 
auslandischer  Eigennamen,"  third  edition,  1849.  Still,  this  Vocab. 
ulary,  in  its  present  state,  is  verj-  imperfect.  The  pronunciatioA 
affixed  to  many  of  the  words  may  be  objected  to  as  not  the  most 
proper.  A  person  much  versed  in  foreign  languages  will  be  likely 
to  think  that  the  pronunciation  generally  has  been  too  much  .\ngli- 
cized  ;*  while  a  mere  English  scholar  will  think  it  is  not  sufficiently 
so ;  and  both  may,  doubtless,  make  out  a  plausible  case  in  favor  of 
their  respective  views.  But,  defective  as  it  is,  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  not  be  found  a  useless  appendage  to  a  pronoundng  dictio<iftrf. 

'  (1751)  ^''•' 
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PRONUNCIATION  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  SEVERAL  EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES. 


The  following  rules,  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  certain  letters  in 
the  principal  modem  languages  of  ContinenUl  Europe,  may  be  of  some 
use  in  relation  to  the  pronunciation  of  names  pertaining  to  the  several 
countries  where  these  languages  are  spoken,  and  which  are  not  included 
in  the  present  vocabulary.  Yet  it  may  be  advisable  for  a  mere  English 
scholar  to  make  but  a  partial  application  of  them  in  practice. 

VOWELS. 

^.  —  The  vowel  a,  in  situations  in  which  the  analogy  of  the  English 
language  would  naturally  give  it  the  sound  of  long  a,  has,  in  most  of  the 
languages  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  what  is  called  the  Italian  sound, 
that  is,  the  sound  of  a  in  far  and  farther.  In  other  situations,  its  sound 
approaches  nearly  to  its  short  English  sound,  as  in  man,  fat. 

E.  —  In  these  languages,  the  sound  of  the  vowel  e,  at  the  end  of  an  ac- 
cented syllable,  is  generally  the  same  as  that  of  the  English  long  a  in  fate, 
yuime.  In  other  situations,  it  has  the  sound  of  the  English  short  e,  as  in 
met,  men,  or  of  e  in  there,  where. 

/.—The  long  sound  of  i,  in  these  languages,  is  the  same  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish word  marine,  being  the  same  as  the  English  long  sound  of  e  in  mete, 
seen.    The  short  sound  is  the  same  as  its  English  short  sound,  as  in  pin. 

O.  —  The  vowel  o  has  the  same  sounds  that  it  has  in  English  in  the  words 
7wte,  not,  and  nor. 

U.  —  The  vowel  w,  in  most  of  these  languages,  has  the  same  sound  that 
it  has  in  English  in  the  word  rule,  being  the  same  as  oo  in  fool,  moon,  and, 
when  short,  it  has  the  sound  of  u  in  buU,  or  of  oo  in  good.  The  sound  of  u 
in  the  French  language,  and  also  in  the  Dutch,  has  no  equivalent  sound  in 
English  ;  and  it  can  be  learned  only  by  oral  instruction.  It  may  be  regard- 
ed as  intermediate  between  the  sound  of  long  e  and  oo,  partaking  of  both. 

Y. —  The  vowel  y  has,  in  most  of  these  languages,  the  same  sound  as  i, 
that  is,  of  long  e,  as  in  me ;  but  in  the  Dutch,  language  (in  which  it  is  now 
written  if),  it  has  the  sound  of  the  English  long  t,  as  in  pine.    In  Danish 
and  Swedish,  it  is  like  the  French  and  Dutch  u. 
Diphthongs. 

AE  or  A.  —  The  sound  of  the  diphthong  ae,  in  Dutch,  is  like  the  English 
sound  of  a  in  far ;  in  German,  the  sound  of  ae  or  d  is  like  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish long  a,  as  in  fate. 

AI.  —  The  sound  of  the  diphthong  ai,  in  French,  is  like  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish long  a,  as  in  fate ;  in  the  other  languages,  like  that  of  the  English 
long  i,  as  in  pine. 

AU dinA.  EAU. — The  diphthong  ate,  and  the  triphthong  eau,  in  French, 
have  the  sound  of  the  English  long  o,  as  in  note  ;  as  Chaumont  (sho-mong'), 
Beauvais  (b6-va').  In  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Por- 
tuguese, the  diphthong  au  has  near^  the  English  sound  of  ow  in  note ;  as, 
Auaterlitz  (bfis't^r-lXts).  The  German  diphthong  au,  or  aeu,  has  a  sound 
like  that  of  the  English  diphthong  oi  in  toil ;  as,  Staudlin  (stblt'lin), 

EI  and  ET.  —  The  diphthong  ei,  in  French,  sounds  like  the  English  long 
a  in  fate.  In  German,  the  diphthongs  ei  and  ey  have  a  sound  similar  to 
the  English  sound  of  long  i,  as  in  pine ;  as,  Hei' del-berg. 

EU.  —  The  French  diphthong  eu  has  a  sound  similar  to  the  English  sound 
of  e  in  her,  or  w  in  fur.  The  German  diphthong  eu  has  a  sound  similar  to 
that  of  the  English  diphthong  oi  in  toil;  as,  Neustadt  (nbl'stat), 

IE.  —  The  diphthong  ie,  in  French,  German,  Dutch,  &c.,  has  the  sound 
of  the  English  long  c,  as  in  mete  ;  as,  Wie'land. 

OE  or  O.  —  The  sound  of  the  German,  Danish,  and  Swedish  diphthong 
oe  or  ti  resembles  that  of  the  French  eu.  It  has  no  equivalent  sound  in 
English,  and  is  not  easily  explained.  It  may  be  conceived  as  intermediate 
between  the  long  English  sounds  of  a  and  o,  and  resulting  from  an  attempt 
to  utter  them  simultaneously.  It  may  be  approximately  represented  in 
English  by  eh,  as  in  the  name  of  Goethe  or  Gothe  (pronounced  |Sh'ta). 

OO.  —  The  diphthong  oo,  in  German,  Dutch,  and  Danish,  has  the  sound 
of  00  in  the  English  word  door,  or  of  o  in  note. 

OU.  —  The  French  diphthong  ou  has  the  sound  of  the  English  oo  in  tool; 
as,  Tcni^louse'  (td-l&z'). 

UE  or  t/.— The  sound  of  the  German,  Dutch,  and  Danish  diphthong 
ue  or  «,  is  like  that  of  the  French  u. 

CONSONANTS. 

The  sounds  of  most  of  the  consonants,  in  the  Continental  languages, 
are  the  same  as  in  English.  Some  of  the  principal  exceptions  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

■S.  —  The  sound  of  b,  in  German,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  is  Uke  that  of 
the  English^;  — in  Spanish,  between  two  vowels,  similar  to  v. 


C.  — The  sound  of  c,  in  German,  before  e,  i,  and  y,  is  like  that  of  ts  in 
English; — in  Italian,  before  e  and  i,  like  that  of  ch  in  the  English  word 
chill ;  in  Spanish,  before  e  and  i,  like  that  of  th  in  thin. 

D.  —  The  sound  of  d,  in  German  and  Dutch,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  is 
like  that  of  t  in  English ;  — in  Danish  and  Spanish,  between  two  vowels  or 
at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  like  that  oi  th  in  this. 

G.  —  The  sound  of  g,  in  French,  before  e,  i,  and  y,  is  like  that  of  zh  in 
English,  or  of  s  in  pleasure  ;  —  in  Spanish,  before  e  and  i,  the  same  as  the 
Spanish _/; — in  Italian,  before  e  and  t,  like  that  of  g  in  the  English  word 
gem,  orj  in  Jet;  — in  Dutch,  its  sound  is  that  of  a  strongly  aspirated  h  ;  — 
in  German,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  it  is  hard,  like  g  in  get ;  at  the  end 
of  a  syllable,  or  between  vowels,  it  has  a  peculiar  sound  intermediate  be- 
tween those  of  consonant  y  and  of  g  in  get ;  following  n,  it  combines  with 
it  in  a  nasal  sound,  as  in  English,  —  and  in  words  ending  in  ngeti,  it  is 
thrown  back  on  the  penultimate  syllable  ;  as,  Hech'ing-en. 

H.  —  This  letter  is  mute  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian ;  —  in  Portu- 
guese, when  it  follows  I  or  n,  it  takes  the  sound  of  consonant  y,  or  serves 
as  a  sign  that  the  I  has  a  liquid  sound;  as,  Minho  (men'yo). 

/.  —  The  sound  of  y,  in  French  and  Portuguese,  is  like  that  of  zh  in  Eng- 
lish ;  —  in  Spanish,  it  is  like  that  of  h  strongly  aspirated  ;  —  in  Italian,  and 
also  in  Hungarian  when  not  preceded  by  d,  g,  or  t,  it  is  like  the  long  English 
e  in  me ; —  in  the  remaining  languages,  it  is  like  that  of  consonant  y. 

M. — This  letter,  in  French,  when  preceded  by  a  vowel,  and  followed  by 
any  other  consonant  except  m,  serves  to  mark  the  vowel  as  nasal.  It  is 
represented,  in  English,  by  ng. 

N.  —  The  letter  n,  in  French,  when  preceded  by  a  vowel,  and  followed  by 
any  other  consonant  except  n,  also  serves  as  a  sign  that  the  preceding 
vowel  is  nasal ;  —  in  Spanish,  n  has  a  liquid  sound,  like  that  of  n  in  the 
English  word  name,  blended  with  the  sound  of  consonant  y. 

V.  — The  sound  of  v  in  German,  is  the  same  as  that  of  ^  in  English. 

W.  —  The  sound  of  w,  in  the  German  and  Dutch  languages,  is  similar 
to  that  of  V  in  English. 

X.  —  The  sound  of  x,  in  Spanish,  is  like  that  of  h  strongly  aspirated, 
being  the  same  as  that  of  the  Spanish y,  and  also  of  g  before  c  and  i;  —  in 
Portuguese,  it  is  like  sh  in  the  English  word  sJiall. 

Z.  —  The  sound  of  z  in  German,  and  most  generally  in  Italian,  is  like 
that  of  ts  in  English ;  —  in  Spanish,  like  th  in  the  English  word  thin ;  —  zz 
in  Italian,  like  ts. 

DiGEAPHS. 

CH.  —  The  sound  of  the  digraph  ch,  in  French  and  Portuguese,  is  the 
same  as  the  English  sh,  or  of  ch  in  chaise ;  —  in  Spanish,  the  same  as  ch  in 
the  English  word  chill ;  —  in  Italian  (as  in  words  from  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin),  like  that  of  k.  —  In  German  and  Dutch, 
it  has  a  hard,  guttural  sound,  not  easily  represented  in  English,  but  resem- 
bling that  of  h  strongly  aspirated.  It  is  represented  in  this  Vocabulary,  as 
it  is  in  others,  by  the  letter  k. 

GL. —  This  digraph,  in  Italian,  blends  the  sounds  of  I  and  consonant  y, 

GN.  —  This  digraph,  in  French  and  Italian,  sounds  like  the  Spanish  n,  or 
like  the  letters  m  in  the  English  word  onion. 

LL.  — The  sound  of  U,  in  Spanish,  is  like  that  of  gl  in  Italian,  or  that  of 
the  letters  Ui  in  the  English  word  million. 

SC.  —  This  digraph,  in  Italian,  before  e  and  t,  is  sounded  like  sh  in  the 
English  word  shell. 

SCH.  —  The  sound  of  sch,  in  German,  is  the  same  as  that  of  sh  in  the 
English  word  shell;— in  Italian,  before  e  and  j,  and  also  in  Dutch,  like 
that  of  sk  in  the  English  word  skiU. 

ACCENT. 
In  the  French  language,  there  is  no  recognized  accented  syllable,  every 
vowel  (the  mute  or  obscure  e  only  excepted)  receiving  a  full  and  distinct 
utterance  ;  but  in  English  representations  of  the  pronunciation  of  French 
words,  the  last  syllable  is  generally  marked  as  having  an  accent.  The 
same  is  true  of  Hungarian  words.  In  the  Dutch,  German,  Danish,  and 
Swedish  languages,  the  principal  accent  falls  upon  the  radical  syllable  of  a 
word,  and,  in  general,  will  naturally  be  given  correctly  by  an  English  read- 
er. Italian  words,  and  words  ending  in  a  vowel  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
are  generally  accented  on  the  penultimate  syllable ;  but  there  are  numer- 
ous exceptions,  especially  in  Italian.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  words  end- 
ing in  a  consonant  are  mostly  accented  on  the  last  syllable.  The  seat  of 
the  accent  in  Polish  words  is  always  the  penultimate  syllable.  Russian 
words  are  almost  always  accented  on  the  last  syllable  :  but  in  our  pronun- 
ciation of  them,  they  are  often  conformed  to  the  analogy  of  English  words 
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The  abbreviatioM  B.,  Br.,  £.,  £{.,  M.,  P.,  Sm.,  T.,  and    Wr.,  stand   respectively  for  the   names  of  BeeVm,  Btyee,  JEanukmm,  ElU*,  XtllUr,  PUrtr,  «m,4rt,   7kMM> 

(associate  editor  of  Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World),  and  Wright, 


Ai(4) 

Aa'ch^n  (U'ken) 

AamrK  (ai'liSfg) 

Aar  (ar) 

Aar'eau  (ar'gd&) 

A^r'ndus 

Aath  (at) 

Ab'^-cd 

Ab-9  kSln' 

Ab-9-kansk' 

Ab-9n-cay'  (ab-?n-kl') 

^-bi'no,  B.  Br.  E.  P.  T. 

X'b9-n5,  M. 
A-bis'cj-fi  (9-bSsh'^) 
Abbeville',  (Fr.) 
Xb'be-vllle,  (S.  C.) 
Ab-er-br6th'9Ck 
Ab-^r-brSth'wjck  (-jk) 
Ab-er-d66n' 
Ab-^r-g?-v6n'ny, 

(vulg.  ab-^r-l^n'^) 
Xb-€r-n6th'y 
Ab-er-Jst'wjth 
Ab'jng-dQn 
X'bo,  or  i'b6 
Abomey  (ab-9-nia'),  P.  T. 

A-bo'mey  (-mai,  M. 
Ab'-do-shShr'  (-sMrO 
Abdu-ktr' 
AMu'str' 
Ab-du-tJgo' 
Ab-ran't^G 
A-bral'hes  (-yss) 
Abruzsso  (.vbrdt'sd) 
/ib-8u'cvi:i 
Ab-ti-tigo' 
Ab-y8-oIn'i-9 
v^-ca'dj-f 
Ac-9-pdl'c9 
Ac-Cf-m&c' 
A-cli55n' 
Ach'jll 
Ach-mtm' 

Ac-^n-ca'gua  (-gwa) 
Acqs  (Iks) 
Ac'qui  (dk'kw?) 
Ac'r? 

Aero  (a'ker,  or  a'ker) 
4l-d4ir' 

j^-da'Ij-9,  or  A-da'lj-9 
Ad'?-na,  B.  fVr. 

X-da'na,  E.  P.  T. 
Ad'd9 

J^-d&V,  or  li'dpl 
A'den,  or  A'dea 
Ad'i-ge,  or  Ad'jgo 
Ad-i-rSn'd»ck 
Ad'ler-berg 
4L-daiir' 
X-d6'wah,  Jlf.  P.  P.Cye. 

Ad'9-Wwh,  E. 
Ad-r^-ml'tj 
X'dri-9 
X-drj-fn-S'ple 
A-dri-it'ic 
AB-^'»n 

iE-^I'n?,  or  JE%'\-nA 
JE  de  (a'rv-S) 
Al  glwc-js-tan' 
Af  t-^uin' 
Af  r^-gCDl 
Al  rj-c? 
Ag'»-de9 
Agde  (agd) 
Agenca-zhlng') 
Ag'Jer-hduj 
Aeh'rjm  (Hwg'rjm) 
Ag'jn-court,  {or  &d'jin-kur) 
Asiiadello  (lln-y»-dai'ld) 
Amionc  ;^  ys'issi) 
A  -eSs't? 
A'grj,  ot  A'gf» 


A'grsim 

A-gU9-dil'ia  (a-gW5i-d«l'y») 

A'guSl  Nue'va  (a'gwa  nwa'- 

va) 

X'gU98  Cal-j-en't^s 

A-giiay'o  (?i-gwl'6) 

A-gfil'hfs  (-y^s) 

A-han't? 

Ah-m6d-9-l*d' 

Ah-nicd-n&g'g^r 

Ah-was' 

Aich'stadt  rik'stat) 

Ai/gle 

Aigues  Mortes  (ag-miSrt') 

Ain  (iing) 

Aln-tab' 

Aisne  (an) 

Aix  (aks,  or  as) 

Aiz-la-Cha-pelle'     (aks-l?- 

B\\^-^V),B.Br.  r.Wr. 
Aix-la-Clia-pelle'    (as-l^- 

sh^-pel'),  E,  Jtf.  Sm 
Ajaccio  (if-yat'cho) 
A-jan' 

A-jas-si-ldck' 
Aj-me5r' 
Ak'9-ba 
Ak-Wr-9-bad' 
Ak-er-inan' 
Ak-lijs-sar' 
Ak-niiin' 

Ak-shehr'  (^-shir') 
Al-9-ba'ni9 
A-lach'u-? 
AI-9-dil'li-9 
Al-9-g6'?8 
A-Iais'  (?-la') 
Al-9-ine'da  (-ma'-) 
Al'9-in5 
Al'9-m5s 
A'lsind 
A-Iap-?-ha.' 
Al<9-qua 

AI-9-8h&hr'  (-shir') 
A-las'k? 
Ala-t«i -m^-ha.'    (al-ta-ma. 

haw') 
Al'ba 

Albacete  (ttl-b»-tha'ta) 
Al-ba'ni-»,  or  Al-b?-ni'j 
i^l-ba'n6 
Al'b^-ny 

Albegna  (»I-bau'yft) 
Al-be-marle' 
Al-by-fe'r?  (-fa'-) 
Al-bii-quer'quo  (il-bu-k&'r'- 

k?>,  B.  E.  T.  Wr. 
Al'bdl-quSrque  (al'b&- 

k^rk),  Sm. 
Al-cHa' 
Al'cf-m5 

AlcaHiz  (ftl-k^n-ySth') 
Al-can't9-i% 
Al-c?-rl'» 

Al'ces-t^r,  {ot  tLwI'st^r) 
Alc-in4er' 
Al-cd'n^ 
Al-ca'y 
Al-din' 
Al'der-n?y 

A-Un'cpn,  {or  al-an-s6ng') 
Alentejo  (ttl-fog-la'zhO) 
A-iep'p5 
Al-?-rl'?,  T. 

\-\e't\-^{-\i>-),M.P. 
Al-e8-8ftn'drj-9 
A-Iea'ti^n 
Xlef-^n-drSt't^ 
Al-^x-ftn'drj-y 
Al-gar'V9 
Al-l«'ri-» 
AI-£(;-zt'rM 


Al-fti8r?' 

Arg9-9,  or  AI-gS'» 

Al-gd'ma 

Al-ha'mi,  (or  a-la'ma) 

Al-i-cftnt' 

AUj-can'tf 

Al-j-ca'U 

Al-j-cd'dl 

Alk-m&ar' 

Al-l»-hii-httd' 

Al'l^h-shehr  (-sh&r) 

Al'le 

Al'le-glia-ny 

Allier  (Sl-e-a') 

Al'l9-9i       ■ 

Al'Ip-way 

Al-m^-dSn' 

Al-man'sil 

Al-riie'j-da  (9l-ma'e-da) 

Al-me-ri'? 

Al-mj-ftn't^ 

Al-mo'rah 

Alinuiiecar     (al-mitn-ya> 

kar') 
Alnwick  (an'njk) 
Al-pe'nj 
Alps 
Al-sace' 
Altai' 
Al-t?-m9-lil' 
Al-t9-iiii'ra 
Al-ta-md'ra 
Xl'ten-bdrg 

Al't9-na 

Al'tarf 

Alt'zey  (alt'sl) 

A-l(J'ta 

Al-vj-ra'da 

Am'si-ger 

A-"ial'^i 

Am-jt-pa'ia 

Am-?-nin'te 

Am-j-rsi-pil'ra 

A-ma's^-ra 

A-uia'8j-a 

Am-j-tiquo' 

j^-max'i-chl 

Am'9-Z9n 

Am-9-z6'nj-9 

Am'b^rg 

Am-bert'  (ang-b&r') 

Am'bl^-slde 

Amboise  (ang-bwaz',  or 

am-bijlz') 
Am 'bay,  or  Am-bBJ' 
Am-bdv'nsi 
Am'briz 
A-mdd-?-bad' 
Ain-^d-na'gyr 
Ain'^-land 
A-mG'lj  9 
A-mSr'j-c? 
i'm?nj-fi5rt 
Am'cr-sham 
Am-ha'ra 
Am'herst  (-?rst) 
Am'j-in;,  (or  am-9-&ng') 
A-mtte' 

Amlwch  (5m'l6k) 
Am-niQ-nod'syc 
Am-^g-kSag' 
A-m66' 

A-mdiir'  (o-mflr') 
Am'plii-la,  E.  P.  P.Cye. 

Am-pht'la,  B.  T. 
Am-rQt-8ir' 
Am'ster-dam 
An-a  lir' 

Analiuac  (4  :-9-\r!li') 
A'nUm,  or  A-irtm' 


An-?-t8'li-» 

An-9-t6l'i-c5 

An'c?a-ter  (5ng'-) 

^n-co'na 

An-d^-ld'^j-ti 

An-d9-man' 

Andelys,  !.«•  (laz  angd  IS') 

Aii-d?-rab' 

An'dfr-nach 

An'ds^ 

An-ddr'r? 

An'd9-ver 

An-dr98-c6g1in 

An-dd'jsir  (sm-dd'hjr) 

An-d(Jx'?ir  (jn-dd'lijr) 

An-^-ga'dK 

An-M-ra',  or  An-^a'ra 

An-|e-Ii'n? 

Ang^er-nifinn-iand' 

Ang'er-mann-land 
(6n'g'-),  M.  T. 
An'ger^,  {or  ang'zha) 
An'gle-sey  (ang'gl-s^) 
^n-gC'l?' 
An-gO'rsi 
An-g98-ttt'ra 

Angouleme  (ang-g&-lam') 
An'gr? 

An-guil'I?  (-gwTl'-) 
An'gus  (ang'gus) 
An'hait 
An'hSIt 
An-j-ba' 

An'j&u,  {or  ang-zlid') 
An'kl^m  (ang'kl»ra) 
An-kS'b^r 
An'nj-b^rg 
An-nagh'  (?n-na') 
An-n^-mdo'k? 
An-nap'9-ll8 
Ann  A-run'd?l 
An'ne-cy,  {or  an'sS') 
An-n9-b6n' 
An-n9-nay' 
An8'|ragh 
An-ta'l6 

An-t^-que'm  (-ka'rU) 
Antibes  (ang-teb') 
An-tj-c6s'ti 
An-tie't^m 
An-ti'gua  (-ga) 
Antilles'  (sn-tslz') 

An-tlPleij,  B.  Wr. 
An'tj-8ch 

An-tj-9"qiii'?  (-ke's) 
An-tlp'?-r5a 
An-tj-sa'na 
Kn-tj-va'rl,  JIf.  P.  P.Cye. 

An-t!'va-rl,  T. 
Ant'werp 
An-zi'cS 

Anzin  (ang-z&Dg') 
An-zu-Sn' 
A-68't9 
A-pa'che 
Ap'en-nine^ 
Ap-|>9-lach'ee 
Ap-|>9-larh-t-Cd'l9 
Ap-p?n-z*ll' 
Ap-p9-mat't9X 
A-pit're  (a-p<J'r5),Br  P.T. 

A-pO-re'  (a-prtra'),  Af. 
A-pd'ri-mac,  Br.  E.  P.  Wr. 
'  A-pd-rt'mac,  Af. 
A'quj  (a'kw?) 
Aq'uj-19  (itk'w?-I«) 
.Aqiiileia  fSk-wf  15'yl) 
Aqiiin  (a-^uli  j') 
A-qui'nS 
A-ri'bj-f 
A'rjd.  {or  9r-«d') 
Ar'»-»t 


Ar'9-gIAi 

Ar-?-guf' 

A-rai^lie',  £1 

Ar'91,  or  A-ral' 

Ar-?n-juez'  (-hwSth').  Br. 

A-ran'juez  (hweih),  M. 
A-ian'898 
Ar'9-iat 

Ar'js,  or  K-tiaf 
A-rau'  (?-'rBtt') 
Ar-SLu-ca'nj-y 
Ar'be 
Ar-bfoath' 
Arch-an'^^1 
Arch-j-pel'f-gd 
Artca'la 
Ar-c5t',  T. 

Ar'cSt,  Wr. 
Ar'd?-bll 

Ar-diclie'  (^-dish') 
Ar-de-lan' 
Ardennes  (ar-d£n',  or  ir'- 

d?n) 
Ar'drah 
Ar-e-ci'va 
Ar'ein-l>erg 
Ar'en^-berg 
Ar-e-qui'pl  (-ke'pA) 
A-r6z'z5  (9-r€t's5) 
Ar-gen-tan'  lar-zhan-tang') 
Ar-gen-ta'ro 

Argenteuil  (ar-zhan-tai') 
Argontiire  (ar-zhan't^ir') 
Ar'g?n-tlne 
Ar'gRs 

Ar-g68'l9-li,  B.  Br.  E.  P- 
T.  P.Cye. 

Ar-g98-t6'lj,  Af. 
Ar-|yle',  or  Ar'gjle 
Ar'|y-r6Ca8'tr6 
A-ri'ca 

Ariege  (a're-azh') 
A-rln'hSs  (-yds) 
A-rIs'p9 
Ar-kan'sfs,  {formerly  ii'- 

kftn-siw} 
Ar-ki'kS 
Ark'lOw 
Arl'bcrg 
Arlef,  (or  arl) 
Armagh'  (?r-ma'),  E.  T. 

Ar'ni^gh  (-ro?),  Sm.  Wr. 
Armagnac  (ar-man-y&k') 
Ar-mS'nj-ij 

Arnienti6res(ar-in&ti't9-ii'} 
Arn'hclni 
Ania'berg 
Arn'itadt  (ini'st&t) 
Ar'9-«,  or  A-r6e' 
A-rdds'toak 
Ar-pl'nO 
Arquea  (Ark) 

Ar'ran 

Ar'r»s 

Arriigv  (l-rp-Szh'^ 

Ar'rjs-berg 

Artois  (ar-iwi') 

Ar'un-del,  (Kng.) 

A-run'del,(   ".  S.) 

Af-cliarfon-biirg 

Ag^h-or^-le'b^n   (ish-^rx- 

la'b^n) 
Xs'r9-lj 
A»-cQl'n?y 

Ash-f  n-l«e',  or  A-*i>>i>'lf « 
Anh-nid-neln' 
Xsh  9-vf  r 
Ash  tti-ha'l* 
Aah'u9-l&i  (-W9-) 
A'sj-*  («'»he-#) 


Xa-phfl-n'tCf 

As-pr^p6t'»-in8 

A«-a<ini',  or  Aa'tym 

As-saye'  (»•-■&',  or  fs-aT) 

As'a^n 

As-sln'nj-binn 

A»-«i'«i 

AS-a&u-an' 

As-«&mp'ii9B  (fi-stm'abfiai 

As-t?r-«-IAd' 

As'tj 

As-tifr'ff 

As-ts'rj-f 

As-tr^-cUn' 

As-td'r[-9R 

At-f-ca  m»,  B.  P.  T.  P.Cye- 

A-tf-ry  ina',  Br. 
At-au-al'  (at-ita-I') 
At'b«-ra 

Xt-ba'ra,  P.  T. 
Xtch-9  fy-laf'V 
At'Ch€£n' 
At-fe'  (»t-a') 
Atb-f-pls'cSw 
Xth'enf 
Ath-ISne' 
Ath'91,  or  A'tb9l 
Ath'9S 

A  thy',  or  Xth'y 
A-ti'n» 
At'lM 

At^d-I',  or  A-****! 
A-tra't« 
A'trl 

At't9-la,  or  At-ta'l» 
Attigny  (»t-t«n'y?) 
Attack' 

At  0  I',  or  A-«1 
Aube  (6b) 
Aubenas  (Sb-nU'),  JV. 

Auhenas  (ab-ni',  or  Vb^ 
nax'),  T. 
Aubigny  (6-b«n'y?) 

Aubu88on  (a-bOs-aOnf') 

Auch  (S«b) 

Aucbinlecb  (Ifflrk),  P.Cye. 

Au5h'in-I«sh  (6k'-),  T 
Aude  (6d) 

Au'?r-bich  {aft'?r-l*k) 
Au'^r-otadt  (6a'fr-«tit) 
Au'ge-la 

Xug^'bUrg,  (or  SAp'bdrg) 
Au-gii8'ty 
Au-giU't9-T6,  p.  Cy€. 

Au  g4s-t6'v6    (»a-|««-l9t 
t6),  Jf.  P.  T. 
Aunis  (6-n«o',  or  e^alf 
Au'rich  (M'rik) 
Aurillac  (6-rfr>-*k) 
Xu-r&ng-f-b«d' 
;iu»'t?r-m«,  (or  BAs'lfr  mc 
Au»-ir»l-i'»i-*  (-"hC-tJ 
Au*  tri'li-* 
Aus'tri-* 
Au-ttti'gf 
Au-tQn'  (B-tan*) 
Aiivergne  (&-r4f«') 
Aux  t'aye*  (6-kix) 
AuxMi*  (a-sAr*) 
Xux-ian^,  {or  B-aSa'l 
X'v»,  or  A'rA 

Av'f-I»Q 

A  vito'chl 

A-y^'in  {^rf^iti 

Av-?lli'B6 

A-v*l'U 

AvrnrbM  (^WMh^ 

A-v«r'iie 

A-v«r'M 

AreMM*  (v-vtB'f 
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Avezzano  (i  v?t-r4'n6) 
Avignon  (SLv-Sn-ySng') 
Av'j-la 
Av-l6'na 

A-v6'ca 

A'von 

Av-Ujf-Slle^' 

Avranches  (av-ransh') 

i^x-ilin',  or  Ax'uin 

Ay-j-cil'cho 

Ay-?-m6n'te  (I-j-inSn'ta) 

Ayle^'bu-ry 

Ayr  (4r) 

Ayr'shire 

A-zer-bj-jSn',  or 

Az-er-bal'jSn 
Az'pf,  or  Az'9ph 
^-zdrej',  or  ^-zo'rSj 


B. 


B?i-ba',  Cape 
Baccbiglione  (b&k-kuI-yS'- 

na) 
B5cli-i-an' 
BjHiag'ry 
Bad  fi-j63'  (b5d-?-h5s') 

,Bad'9J6s,  Sm. 
B3d-9k-shan' 
Ba'den,  or  Bid'en 
B'i-den-wel'ler 
Baeza  (ba-a'tha) 
Bag-dad',  or  Bag'dad 
Bagoara  (hfn-ya'r?) 
Bagn^res  (baii-y&r') 
Bilgnolg  (ban-yol') 
Bagnarea  (ban-yj-ra'i) 
B?  ha'inj,  K.  T. 

Bj-ha'm?,  B.  Wr. 
B^-har' 

bili-i'?  rba-«'{i) 
Ba-hi'reli 
B;ili'ljng-en 
Bili-rain'l  or  Bah-rein' 
Bihr-61-Ab'j^d 
Bilir-€l-Az'rek 
Bal'kal 
Bai'reStli  (bl'rtJt) 

Bal'redth,  T. 
Bal-roiit'.  or  Bai-rdut' 
Baja  (ba'ya) 
Bakh'te-ga'n 
Bi'kd.  or  Bj-kd' 
Bal-j-ghilut' 
Bal-9-kIa'ra 
Ba'lj-ruc' 
Ba  1-9 -gore' 
Bal'9-t5n 

Bal'b«c,  or  mi-b6c' 
Bale  (bal),  or  Ba'^^I 
B.il-e-ar'jc 
Bal-fii-rosh' 
|{?-lize' 
Baik 
Balkan' 
Bal-lj-na' 
Bal-lj-n^-slSe' 
Bails't^n-gpa 
B9l-ni9-r51',  B. 

B^l-mo'r^l,  T. 
Bai-ly-Bhan'n9n 
"Bai'tic 
B^I'tj-more 
Balt'jn-glass 
B^m-bar'ra 
Bam'berg 
Bam-bduk' 
Bam-i-an' 
Bam-m^-kdd' 
f«-nat' 

Ban'ca  (bSng'ka) 
B^n-c&l'lj-ry 
Ban-cdut' 
Knfr(baraO 
Ban-g9-15re'  (bang-5 
Bftn'gor  (bang'gBr) 
Bin-k5k' 
Ban'n^cks 
Ban'npck-biirn 
Ban-t5m',  or  ^n't^m 
Bapaume  (b^-pom') 
Bar'9-ba 
Bar-9-c5'y 
B?-raiche' 
Bar-9.tsL'rj-9 
B^r-ha'd^e^ 
Bar'b?i-ry 
B?r-ba'da 
Bar-ce-l6'n?t 
B?-reil'ly  (bj-ra'l?) 
Ba'rj 
B^-ri'ta 
Bar-Ie-diJc' 
Barnaul  (bar-nbfll') 
Bar'n?-gat 
Bamj'ley 
B»-r5acU'  {b»-r3ch') 


B9-r5'da 

Bar'9-inetz  (-mets) 

Bar-qu|-8j-me't6  (-uia'-) 

Barraux  (bar-ro') 

Bar're 

Barreges  (bar-razh') 

Ba'^el,  or  Bale  (bal) 

B^a-inan' 

Basques  (bask) 

Bas'rah 

B^s-sa'no 

Basse  Terra  (bas-tir') 

Bas's9-ra,  or  B^s-so'ril 

BSs-tan' 

Bjis-ti'? 

Bastogne  (bas-ten') 

Ba-ta'vj-j 

Bath 

Bat-is-c5n' 

Baton  Rouge  (ba-tn-r&zh') 

Battaglia  (b^t-tal'ya) 

Bat-tj-cj-lo'ji 

Bausset  (bo'sa) 

Bautzen  (Iwut'sen) 

Baux  (bo) 

Bj-va'rj-? 

Bay-?-zld'  (bi-9-zS.d') 

Bayeiix  (ba-y(t') 

Ba-y5nne' 

Bay'du  (bl'6) 

Bay'redth  (bl'rot) 

Baz-tan' 

BSa'mjn-ster 

Beam  Qba-arn') 

Beaucaire  (bo-kir') 

Beau'fort  (S.  C.) 

Beau'fbrt  (bs'fort)  (Af.) 

Beau'ley  (bo'le) 

Beau-ma'rjs  (b6-) 

Beaune  (bon) 

Beauvais  (bo-va') 

Bfic'cle?  (bek'klz) 

Bed-nore' 

Bed-ou-ln^' 

B6d-9-Ween' 

BSSr'jng,  or  Bghr'jng 

Befort  (ba-fcr') 

Beira  (ba'^-ra) 

Bel'r3ut,  (or  ba'rSt) 

Beith 

Beja  (ba-zha') 

Be-ja-p3ur' 

Be-led'-el-Je-rid' 

Be-lem',  (or  ba-leng') 

B61-fSst',  or  B61'f48t 

Bel  fort  (b61-ftr') 

Bel'^j-um 

Belgrade' 

Belle-fpn-taine' 

Belle-fonte' 

Belle-Isle,  or  Bellisle 

(bSl-il') 
Belle-inSnte' 
Belle'vllle 
Bel-  in-zo'na 
B61-ia'n6 
Be-I66-chjs-tan' 
Bs  lur-tag 
Bel-vj-dere' 
Belvoir  (be'vur) 
Bf-na're? 
Bfin-coo'l^n 
Bend-e-inlr' 
B6n-e-v6n't3 
Ben-gai' 
Ben-ga'zj 

Ben-gue'la  (b€n-ga'la) 
Be-nln',  B.  E.  T. 

B6n'jn,  Wr. 
B6n-j-su5f 
Bgn-Ld'm^nd 
Ben-Ne'vjs 
BSn'njng-tQQ 
Be-nbwin' 
Ben-sa'lem 
B£n;'helm 

Bentevoglio  (b5n-te-v3I'yo) 
Bgn'thelm  (ben'tlm) 
Be-rar' 
Be-i^t' 

Ber-bS'ra,  or  Ber'be-tU 
Ber-bJce',  or  B^r'bjce 
B6r-e-zi'na 
Bgr-e-zSf 
Ber'gj-ma 
Bei*'en 
Berg'en-hdus 
Ber5'en-8p-Z6dm' 
Ber-hjm-pflre' 
Berk'shire 
Ber-lTn',  or  Ber'lin 
Ber-md'd?^ 
Ber'n^rd 
Ber-nj-d5tte' 
Berne 
BSr'ri-gn 
Ber-tiS' 

Ber'wick,  (or  bSr'rik) 
Besan^on  (ba-zang's8ng') 


Bes-sa-ra'bj-gi 
Be-thab'9-r9 
Beth'le-liem 
/  Beve'ljndj  or  Bev'^-l^d 
Bev-^-ren' 
Bev'er-ly 
Bewd'ley 
Bexar  ('ba-har') 
Beyra  (ba'5-ra) 
Bey'root,  {or  ba'rot) 
Beziers  (bez-yir'),  E. 

B^ziers  (ba-ze-a'>,  JJf.  7*. 
Bhat-g6ng'  (bat) 
BliUrt-pore'  (liUrt) 
Bj-al'ys  tok,  B.  Br.  Wr. 

Bi-si-lys't8k,  E. 

Bi-alys-tok',  P.  T. 
Bid-98-80'9 
BiSl'e-fSld  (-felt) 
Biel'p9-r6d,  E. 

Bi-€l-g9-r5d',  P.  T. 
Bj-enne' 
Bjl-ba'o 
Bjl-bo'? 

Bil-e-dul'|e-rld 
Bil'ler-jc-51 
Bjn-ga'zi 
Bing'en 
Bing'li9m-t9n 
Bi'6-bl-o 

Bir'ketr-el-Ke-roun' 
Brr'ket-61-Mar-j-6ut' 
Bir'ni'ah 
Bi'r'mjng-lUiin 
Bis'cfiy 
Bjs-na-gar' 
Bjs-sa'goi 

Bis'ti-neau  (bis'te-n8) 
Blank'en-biirg 
Blech'ing-I?y 
Bled'soe 
Blei'berg 

Blen'helm,  or  BlSn'hejm 
Blois  (blwa,  or  blbl) 
Bo'ber 

Bocage  (b6-kazh') 
Bo'den-sES' 
Boeuf  fl)uf) 
BcBuf-Bay'oU  (buf-) 
Boglio  (hol'yo) 
Bog-li-i)6re' 
Bo-g9-ta' 
Bo-hS'mj-j 
Bdh'mer-wSlld 
Bois-le-Duc  (bwa-l?-diik') 
BSk-ha'ra 
BSI-bfic' 
Bo'li 
B9-Il'v9r,  M. 

BSl'i-var,  B.  T.  Wr. 
B9-llv'j-j 

Bologna  (b9-lon'ya) 
B51-se'na  (bol-sa'na) 
B81's9-ver 
Bdl't9n 
B9l-za'no 
B6'm?r-silnd 
Bom-bay' 
B5-n4ir' 
Bo-nj-ven-ti'ra 
Bo'n:.i  V'is'tj 
B8n-dou' 
B9-n6ss' 

B6n-i-fa'ci6  (-ch5) 
B9-nin' 
Boom  (bom) 
B66-tan' 
Bo-piul' 

Bor-deaux'  (bor-d5') 
Borgne  (born) 
Bor'ne-o 
Biirn'hslm 
BSr-nou' 
B8r-9-di'n8 
BSsh-u-an'?^ 
B6s'na-Se-raT' 
B6s'n?-Se-ra'j3 
B6§'ni-?i 

B6s'ph9-ra8,  or  B8s'p9-r&s 
Bc8't9n 

B6?'worth  (bSz'wUrth) 
BSt'e-tourt 
B8tli'nj-j 
BBt'zen  (-sen) 
B6u(;he8'-d(i-Rh8ne' 

(bosh'-) 
Bouillon  (bol-vone') 
Boil-je'iah  (bo-ja'ya) 
Boulogne  (b6-l6n') 
B6ur'b9n 
Bourhnnnes-1eg-Bains(bor- 

bon'-la-hSng') 
Bourdeaux  (bor-d6') 
Bonrg  (borg) 

Bourg  (bor),  T. 
Bourges  (bdrzh) 
Bou'rS 
B8n-t8n' 
Bovines  (b8-v8n') 


BSw'doin  (bo'dn) 

B9-ya'ca 

B»zzolo  (b6t's9-lo) 

Bra'bant,  or  Br^-bant' 

Bra'ga 

Brj-gan'z? 

Bra'hj-low 

Brah'm^-poo'tra 

Bi^n'den-biirg 

Bran'dy-wlne 

Brauns'berg  (broiina'berg) 

Brj-zil' 

Br9-z8'rj-j 

Braz'98 

Brazza  (brSt'sa) 

Bread-al'b^ne 

Br€ath'jt 

Brejh'jn,  E.  T. 

Bre'chjn,  Wr. 
Brec'9n 

Bre'dfi,  or  Bre-da' 
Brgg'entz  (-ents) 
Brel'^agh 

Bre-neau'  (bre-no') 
BrSs'ci?  (brSsh'9) 
Bres'13.u,  {or  br^s'lBu) 
Bretagne  (bre-tan') 
Br£'t9n,  {or  bret'9n) 

Bret'on  (brTt'9n'),  T. 
Brian^on  (bre-ang'song') 
BrJ-4re' 
Brid^e'wa-ter 
Bridlington  (biir'ljng-t9n) 
Brieg  (breg) 
Briel 
Bri-enne' 
Brl-entz' (-gnts') 
Brl-eiix'  (brij-ij') 
Brigh'ton  (bri'tn) 
Brin'dj-si 
Bri-6ude' 
Brls'a£h 

Brifa'gau  (brls'goft) 
Brls'tol 

Brit'ain  Qbrlt'tn) 
Brj-tan'ni-gi 
Brjt't9-ny 
Brix'hjim 
Bro'dy 
Broek  (bnik) 
Brom'berg 
Brom'ley 
Brdmp''t9n 
Bron'd9-l8 
Brook'line  (brflk'-) 
Brook'lyn  (brflk'-) 
Brough  (briiO 
BrtJch'sal 
Brii'^e^ 

Br(ihr(brai)         * 
Brdnn 
Brun^'wjck 
Brus'sel^ 
Brzesc  (zesk),  E. 

Brzesc  (bzhests),  T. 
Buch'sin 
Bu^han'^n 
Bu-chfi-rest' 
Bu-cha'ri-9 
Bii'aa  or  Bu'da 
Bud'wels 

Bue-niire'  (bwa-nAr') 
Buen  Ay're  (hwen-i'ra) 
Bue-nj-ven-tfi'r?  (bwa-) 
Buenos  Ayres  (bwa'n98-I'- 

res,  or  bo'n98-&r'$z) 
Buffj-16 
Bdg 

Bullth  (btlth) 
Bd-jj-lan'ce 
Bdk-ha'rj-j 
Bu'lagh 
Bd'l^-ma 

Bd-la'ma,  T. 
Bai-ga'rj-51 
Buikh 

Bun'c9mbe  (bung'kijim) 
Bun-del-cund' 
Bun'der  A-bas'sj 
Buntz'iaii,  {or  bunts'lBd) 
BUrd-wan',  or  BUrd'w^n 
Bdrg 
Bdr'gos 
Biir'gun-dy 
Bar'ham-p8ur' 
Biir'ljng.t9n 
Bur-r?im-po3'ter 
Bdr'si,  or  Bur's"! 
Bdr's^held  (bdr'shit) 
BUr'ton  (bUr'tn) 
Bury  (b«r'e) 
Bd-Ra'c6 
Bd-shlre' 
Butte  (but) 
But'ter-m5re 
Bd-trjn-to',  E. 

Bd-trlfn'to,  P.  T. 
By-ra'ghur,  E. 

BJ-r^-ghUr',  T. 


C. 


Ca-   if'rsis 

Cabell 

Ca-ben'da 

Ca-bre'ra  (ka-bra'ra) 

Ca-bul',  or  Ca-boul' 

Csi-bu-ljs-tan' 

Caceres  (ka'tha-res) 

Cjc-ha'o,  or  Cach'ao 

Cachoeira  (ka-sh9-a'e-ra) 

C^-cBn'go  (k^-kong'ge) 

Ca'diz 

Cji-do're  (-ra) 

Cad'r9n 

Ca'en,  {or  kang) 

Caer-l5'9n 

Cier-mar'then 

Caer-nar'v9n 

Caer-phil'ly,  B.  E. 

Cjer-phil'ly,     (or     kjr- 
fith'le),  T. 
C;if-fra'ri-? 
Caf'fre?  (karferz) 
Caf-j-rjs-tan' 
Cagliari  (kal'ya-re) 
CsL-haw'bst 
Ca'hir,  (^or  k4r) 
Ca-ho'kj-j 
Csi-hooj' 

Cahors  (k?-hor',  or  ka-or') 
Cal'cos  (kl'kos) 
cairngorm',  T. 

CAirn-gorm',  E. 
Cal'ro  (Egypt) 
Cai'ro(U.  S.) 
Cal-?-bar' 

C?i-Ia'brj-9,  or  Cj-la'brj-ji 
Cal-si-li5r'ra 
Cal'ajs  (kai'js) 

cal-9-ma'ta 

Cal-j-mj-a'ne^ 
Cal-si-t9-vdd' 
Cal-si-tra'ra 
Cal-?-ve'rsi?  (-va'-) 
Cal'cfi-sied  (kal'k^-sho) 
Cal-cut'tj 
Cai'der 
Cal-e-do'nj  9 
Cal'en-berg 
Cjl-fioun' 
Cal'i-cut 
Cal-j-fdr'ni-9 
Cail-la'o,  {or  k?l-ya'S) 
Cal-lj-poo'ya 
Cal'mar 

Caliie  (kan,  or  ka.wn) 
Cal-tsi-gj-ro'ne 
Cal-tj-ni-set'ta 
Cal'u-ni6t 

Cjl-va'dos,  B.  E.  P.Cye. 
Cal-va-d5s',  (or  kal-va'- 

dos),    T.;  Cal-va-dos', 

M.  P. 
Cai'vert 
Cji-man'ch? 
C?-niar'g6 
Cam-?-r6'nes 
Cam-ba-he5' 
Cam-bay' 
Cjm-bo'dj-^i 
Cim-boge' 

Cam'bray,  or  CSm-bray' 
Cani'brj-? 
Cam'brjdge 
Cam'd^n 

Ca  mtn'ha  (ksi-mSn'ya) 
Campagna  (kjm-pan'ya) 
Camp'bell  (kara'fl) 
C?im-peach'y 
Cam'po  Bas'sS 
Can'?-dgi 
Can-5i-J9-har'ie 
Can-?n-dai'guj  (-gw?) 
CSn-ai-nore' 
Cj-na'ra,  or  Can'j-ra 
C^-na'rie? 
Can-j-siu'ggi 
CSn-a  st8'ta 
Ca-aav'e-r?! 
Can-da-har' 

Can-deish',  {or  k^n-dash') 
Can'di-gi 
C5i-nS'9 
Can-i8-t§'3 
Csi-n8n'j-c3t 
Cannes  (kan) 
Can-nou'ehee 
CSn'tjil,  or  C?n-tal' 
Can'ter-bu-rv  (-b6r-e) 
Can-tSn'  (China),  E.    Wr. 

Can't9n.  B.  T. 
Can't9n  (U.  S.) 
Csin-tvre' 

Cape  Bret'9n,  or  Bre-t6n' 
Cape  ^Ir'^r-deaii  (jif'?r-d3) 


Cape  Hal  'tj-en 
Cape'tdwn 
Cap-i-tfi-na'ta 
Ca'po  d'is'trj-j 
Ca'prj 
Cap'u-51 
Cgi-rac'cjs 
Car'j-nian,  E. 

Ca-ra-man'  (-mSng'),  T. 
Car-3-ma'ni-ii 
Car-c?-88nne' 
Car'de-nas 
Car'dfff 
Car'dj-gan 
Cjir-di'na 

car-i-a'c3 

Car-jb-be'?n,  B.  Br.  T. 

Cai-rib'be-9n,  Wr. 
Car-ib-bee' 
C9-rIn'thi-» 
Car-llsle'  (kar-lil') 
Car'l9-wltz 
(Tarl?'bad 

Carl^-cr6'na,orCarl^-cr6'na 
Carla'rdhe  (karlz'ro) 
Carl'stadt  (-stat) 
Cannagnola  (kar-man-y3'- 

W)       . 
C^r-mS'nj 
C?r-nSt'j6 
Car-naul' 
Car-nj-3'ia. 
Car-9-li'n5i 
Ca-r9-ni' 
Ciir-pa'thi-?n 
Car-pen-ta'ri-? 
Car-pen-ti^s',       (or      kar- 

pang'tras) 
Car-pen-tras'   (kar-pUng- 

tra'),  M.  P. 
C?r-ra'ra 
Car-rjck-fer'guB 
Car'r9ll 
Car'r9n 
Carshalton 

(kas-hbr'tn) 
C^r-ta'gS 
Cartj-fe'na 
Car'ter-St 
Car-tiia-|;e'na 
Car-u-pa'no 
C^i-sac',  or  Ca's^e 

C9-?ai' 

C?-sa  le  (-la) 

Cas-9-na'na 

Cas'bjn,  or  Cas-btn' 

Cas(h'au  (kash'ou) 

C>-8er'ta 

Cfi-shan' 

Cash'ell 

CSsh'gar,  or  C^sh-gar' 

Cash-mere',  or  Cash'mere 

C58'pj-5in 

Cas'sel 

Cjis-sfna 

Cas-8j-quj-a'rj 

Cas-tel-nau'd^i-ry'  (kas-t^l- 

no'da-rg') 
Cjs-tel'  Ve-tra'no  rva-) 
Castigiione  (kas-tel-yo  na) 
Castile' 

Castillon  (kSs-tel-ySng') 
Cgis-tine' 

Cas'Jle-Wir'  (kfts'sl-bar') 
C48'tle-t9n  (kSs'sl  t9ii) 
Castres  (kis'tr) 
Cas'tr9  ^io-van'ni 
Cat  a-bain'ba 
Cat-9-h6u'ra 
Cat-a-lo'nj-j 
Cs-ta'nj-?,  or  Cj-ta'nj-ii 
Ca-t^n-za'rs 
Cj-tiw'bj 
Cat:au    Cambresis    (k^-tSl 

kam-bre-ze') 
Cath-9-ri'nen-stadt  (-stat) 
C?-thay' 
Cjit  man'd66,  E.  Wr. 

Cat-m^in-doo',  7". 
Ca-tor'ce,  {or  k^-tor'thg) 
Cats'kili 

Cat-t9-rau'gii8 

Cat-ta'ro,  or 'Cat't9-rO 

cau-bdi' 

CJiu'ca,  (or  kdfi'ka) 

Ciu'ca-sus 

Caugh-na-wSl'g?  (kftw-) 

Caune  (k8n) 

Cati'ver-y 

Ca'va  ' 

Cav'si-la 

Cav'an 

Ca'ver-y 

Cawn-pore' 

CSx-fi-mar'ca 

Caxias  (k^-slie'as) 

Caxoeira<ka-8h9-a  e  rl) 

Cay'cos  (kl'kos) 

Cay  Snne'  (kl-«n') 
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Cap-m&n',  orCij'mtn 

C9-yil8e' 
CAz-9-nS'vj-9 
Ce-9-r>l'  (Ba-) 

Ca-bd' 
CS'cil,  T.     I 

csr»-ia 

C9-lil'n9 
Cel'e-Mfl 

cei'l? 

CSn'j8,  (or  B^-nS') 

Cepii-9-l5'nj-9,  or  C£ph-9- 

C?-rtiin' 

CerignolB  (ser-jn-jrS'lil),  £. 
CerignoU  (cba-rSn-yfi'- 
la),  7'. 
C«r'i-ga,  or  C?-rt'gS 
Cer-ve'n  (g?r-va'ri) 
Cer'vj-i  (cher'vf-a) 
Cer'vjn,  (or  sSr-viiiig') 
Ce-se'ui  (cha-sa'iiU.) 
Cea'tj,  (or  sa'u-ta) 
C^vennes  (si-vfin') 
C?y-fen',  or  CSy'lgn 

Chil'ca 
Chvg^ing' 
Chi'gre  (shil'gur) 
Ch9i'gr«8 
Cha-leftr' 

ChSLlons  (sha-l5ng') 
CJiSin'ber-ry 
Cham'ber^-bUrg 

c;i)&in-biee' 

Chamouni  (shil'in^ne',  or 

■hd-mo'ne) 
Champagne  (sh'im-p&n'ya) 
Cii&m-paign'  (-pan') 
Cliim-plain' 
Chan'd^-ledr' 
Chin-der-nj-gdre' 
Chan-til'ly  (shib-tel'yS) 

Ch9-p3L'l» 

Chip'^UHIlI 

Char'ctLg 

Cbarente  (shil-iUngt') 

Ch&r'j-tSn 

Bhar'kOv 

Cbarente   Inf^rieure   (Bh&- 

rangt'-Sng-fi-rf-Ur') 
ybarle'mSnt,  £. 
^Charle'mSnt,  r.  j  ^har'- 
'     Ie-m5nt,  Wr. 
Charleroi    (sharl-rwa',    or 

8har-I?-r8i') 
Charles't^n 
Charle'ville 
Vhar'l?-voix'  .    (shar'le- 

vwa',  or  shar'lf-voi') 
Char'l9tte8-vllle 
Cbarl'tgn 
Charttes  (ihar'tr) 
jeii9-rjrb'di« 
Ch9-tau'quv 
CMteaubriant  (alUi-tS'br?- 

ang') 
Ch&teaudun  (sha-tS-d&n') 
Chftteau-Gonthier    (sha-tS- 

gSn't^-a) 
Chlteauguay  (8ha-t9-ga') 
Chiteauroux  (sha-td-rd') 
Chatellerault  (sba-ttl-rd') 
Chiit'h»m 
Clat-t9-hd6'chfe 
Ch9t-tdd'g9 
Chaudiire  (shS-de-ir') 
Chaumont(sh5-nj"6ng')(Fr.) 
Chaumont  (8h5-ind')  (U.S.) 
Chazy  (8h9-zS') 
Cb?-buc'ta 

(;h?-buc'M,  T. 
Chfil'i-cut 
Chelma'fprd  (cberaz'fprd) 

C)M\m^'i()tiyB.E.El.  fTr. 
Chil's^a 
Chfil't^n-teim,    (or  chilt'- 

n»m) 
iChem'nitz  (-nita) 
Che-mung' 
yhf-nan'gs 
Ch^n-ySng' 
Ch^-pach'et 
CbV*tSw 
Cher  (ihAr). 
jCh^-ifts'cS 
Ch?-rt«r' 
Cher'boUrg 
ChSr-v-kses' 
Ch«r'a6 

JCh«r'Bl;n,  B.  E. 
Cher-sSn',  T. 
Cber-89-nS8e' 
Chertaey  (chfis'ae),  Sm.  T. 

Cbert^«?y,  B.  E.  Wr. 
Chfia'y-peake 


Chdah'i're 

Ch?-8iin'cftdk 

Chet-j-ni&ch'^ 

Ch«v'i-9t,  (or  chlT'9-vt} 

Chi-a'na 

Chj-a'pa 

jeui-a'rj 

£;hi-a'v»-ri,  M.  r.  P.Cyc. 

jehi-»-va'rt,  B.  E.  p. 

iChl-j-vSn'n* 

chj-ca'ga  (sh^-k&w'ge) 

Chlcb'?8-t?r 

Chlck-fi-h5m'i-ny 

ChIck-9-ma.g'gf 

Chick'9-peS 

Cblck'9-Biwf 

Chicot  (slie'kS) 

Chi'^in-sSfi 

Cht-finne' 

Chieti  (ke-a't^) 

rbtg-n6c't« 

chi-hua'hua  (-wa'wa) 

Chihuahua      (chfi-gwa'- 

gwa),  M. 

Chj-kai'lj8 
Cui'lj,  or  Chll'j 
Chll-lj-ca'th?,    or    Chll-lj- 

c6th'9 
Chi-l9-e'  (chS-l9-a') 

Ch5-lS'e(-5),J»f. 
Chlm-b9-ra'z6 
Chl'nj 

Chln-chTl'I?,  (or  -chsl'ytt) 
Chin  In'dj-9,  (or  In'j?-?) 
Chln'8y-ra 

Chjn-Btl'rtt,  M.  P.  T. 
Chln-yang' 
£!hl'58 
Chlp'p^n-h&m,   {or  chTp'- 

n^m) 
Chip'p?-way 
Chl-pu8-co'? 
Chj-qui'tSs  (che-ke'tSs) 
OhT^'wjck  (chlz'jk) 
ChIt-?-g6ng' 
ChTt't^n-dfn 
Ciilt-t«re' 
Chj-vas'sa 
ChBc'taw 

JChSc'zjm,  (or  ka'chjm) 
Cholmondeiy  (chiini'le) 
Ch9-liJ'U 
£h&-r9-8Sn',    or  jCb^-iSs'- 

Ch9-wan' 
£-'hrl8-ti-a'n9 
jeiiri8-tj-a'ni-? 
Chrls'ti^n-sand 
Chrls'tisin-stadt  (-stat) 
Chrii'dim 
Cha-l9-ho'm9 
Chflra'bai,  B.  M.  P. 

Chum-biil',  T. 
Chum'Ieigh  (chiSm'le) 
Chdp'rih,  or  Chup'rah 
ChO-quj-sa'ca  (chd-ke-ga'- 

ktt) 
jChdr  (k&r) 
Clc-j-cole' 
Cl.^n-fue'gaa    (sS-fn-fwa'- 

Clm-?r-r6n' 
Cln-?-l6'? 
CTn-cjn-na'tj 
Cinque  Parts  (sink-) 
Cln'tra 

Cjr-cars'  (Northern) 
Cjr-cag'Bj-j  (Bjr-kash'e-s) 
Cl'r(fn-c68-t?r,  (or  sis'ig-ter) 
Cirencester  (sls'js-tfr)," 

Br.  El. 
Cirk'nltz  (-nTta) 
CTt-t9-d81'la  (chit-) 
Cl-U-dad'  Re-ai'  (-ra-al') 
Ciudad    R9d-rt'ga    (tbS-d- 

dad'-r9d-ra'g6) 
Civita    V6c'£hi-a  (chC'v?- 

ta-vek'kf-a) 

Ciac-man'n^n 

Cla'i^n-fdrth  (-ftrt) 

Clai'b9rne 

Clame-cy'  (klam-sS') 

ClSp'hjm 

Clar'?-m6nt,  or  CUre'mSnt 

Clau'?en-b(trg  (klBQ'-) 

Clausthal  (klSus'tal) 

Cl?r-m8nt',  T. 

Clfer'mant,  B.  Wr. 
Clermont-Ferrand  (klir- 

mang-f^r-iang') 
Cleve'lynd 
Clave?,  E.  T. 

Cleves  (klivz),  B.  Wr. 
CUth'9-r8« 
Clfig'b?r,  (or  kle'her) 
C18n-?-kll'ty 
CI8n-meir 
Ci;de 
Ca-y-hs'mft 


C»-«-hut'ia  (-wcia) 
ca-tn'ga  (-ang'-) 

Cfib'b? 

C9-bl'Ja  (-ha) 

Cdb'iantz  (-lanta) 

Ca'bUrg 

Cach-9-bttm'b» 

Ca'chjn  Chl'n? 

Codogno  (k9-dan'yB) 

C9-da'rtiB 

Caev'9r-d«n 

Coeymans  (kwa'm^nz) 

Cognac  (kan-yftk') 

Cohahuila  (k&^-wS'la) 

C9-hae9' 

C9-lm-b9-taar' 

C9-lm'bra 

Coire  (kwar) 

CSl'berg 

Cal'ch^B-ter 

Cale-raine' 

C9-li'ina 

C9I -mar' 

Coin  (kiSun) 

Colnbrook  (kHun'biflk),  E. 
Colnbrookrk6n'brQk),£f. 
Cologna  (k9-16n'ya) 

Cologne  (k9-len') 

C9-l5m'b|-9 
C9-16m'b8 

C61'9n-8ay,  B.  Br.  T. 
C9-ISn'8ay,  E.  Wr. 
C8l-9-ia'de 
C9-liim'bj-9 
C9-ISm-bi-«ln'9 
C9-lum'ba 
C9-mac' 
C9-m5n'chef 
C9-mar'g8  ' 
Co-may-a'gua 
CSm'ber-mSre 
Comines  (k9-inSn') 
ca'ma 
C6m'9-rln 
C9-m8rn' 
C8m'9-r6 

Compi^gne  (k5m-pe-Sn') 
C8m-p98-tai'ia 
C9n-can',  B.  E.  Wr. 

CSn'cjn  (kSng'k^n),  T. 
C9n-cep'ti9n 
C6n'c9rd  (k6ng'-) 
C9n-cor'dj-? 
Cond6  (kon'da) 
C9-ne'cuh 

C8n'e-maugh  (-m&w) 
C8n-€8-tp'g? 
C9-n5'8us 

C6n-g9-rse'  (kSng-) 
C8n'gle-t9n  (k8ng'gl-t9n) 
C6n'g5  (kSng'go) 
CSn'nSiugbt,  or  C8n-naught' 
C6n  -e-C9-ch6ague' 
C9n-nact'i-cut  (-n«t'-) 
CSn'stance 
CBn-st^n-ti'n? 
CSn-stan-tj-na'pIe 
C68ch  Bs-har' 
caa-ra?8-Bie',or  Cdd-mas'sie 
C9-88' 

Cod-s^w-hatch'i^ 
Ca-pen-ha'|en 
C9-pi'ah 

Ca-pj-a'p5,  or  C8-pj-»-p6' 

C9-pIm'?8-caw 

C6qu'?t  (kSk'et) 

C9-qu!m'b6  (-kem'-) 

C5r-9-chiS' 

Cdr'Mlch 

C«r-beau'  (-be') 

Car-beil'  (kSr-bal') 

C9r-dll'l?-r?9,  {or  k3r-dfil- 

ya'r?*) 
C3r'd9-va 
C9-r«'j 

C9r-fll',  or  Omfif 
Car'jnth 
C8r-9-man'd?l,  A  E,  T.  Wr. 

Ca-F9-man-dei',  M. 
C9-r0'n? 

Corrfeze  (k5r-raz') 
C6r-ri-«n't^8 
Car'sj-cji 
Cort*  (kiir'tS) 
C9r-ta'na 
C9-run'na 
CBr'y-d9n 
C9-Ban'sa 
C9-8h8c'tQn 

Caslin  (kSelin,  or  k9S-lfin') 
Cosne  (Kan) 

CSs'BfickB,  or  Cfs-s&cka' 
C98-Bfeir' 
C«a-Hlm-b»-zar' 
CBa'tf  Rt'cH 

ca-t»-gay'» 
Cate  d'Or  (kot-disr') 
Cdtes    du    Nord    (kOt'-dv- 
nBr') 


Cotignola  (ka-Un-ya'ia) 

Ca-t9-p4r'j 

catt'bdB 

Cdu-ian' 

caur'l^nd 

C6ur-tray' 

Coutances  (kA-tana') 

Cav'fn-try 

Cav'ing-t9n 

ca^e?  (kaaz) 

Cra'cdw 

Cr6cy  (krSs'?) 

Cre'RId  (kra'filt) 

Creni'nitz  (-nlU) 

Cr^-ma'na 

Crettse 

Crev'ait 

Crj-ma'j 

Crlt't^n-den 

Cr9-a'tj-»  (kr9-a'8h9-#) 

Cr8ni'9r-ty,  or  Cr9-mttr'ty 

Cron'stadt  (-Btat) 

Csaba  (cha'ba) 

Csiba  (ch8b'b»),  M.  T. 
Csongrad  (chSn-grad') 
CO'b? 

CA-ba'gua  (-gwtt) 
Cv-ban' 
Ciid-d9-l8re' 
Cyd-da'pah,  E. 

Cad'd9-pafa,  T.  Wr. 
Cudn'^a  (kwan'sa),  E.  M. 

Cuan'ca  (kwfin'ca),  T. 
Cuj-a'ba  (kwe-a'ba),  e. 

Cfl-ia'ba  (-ya'-),  r. 
Culhuacan  (kdl-wf-kan') 
C(l-ll-?-can' 
Cul-l8'd?n 
Cdlm 
Cul'pap-fr 
Cul-r6s8',  (or  kd'rSi) 
Cit-n»9-na' 
Cu-ma'nj-9 
Cum'ber-I^nd 
Cdm-m'j-zea' 
Cil'p?r  (ka'p?r) 
Cd-rj-^aa'  (-86') 
C(l-r?-ray' 
Cdr-djs-tan' 
Cil'risch-?  Haf  (kd'rjsh-^ 

haP) 
Ciir'rj-tuck 
Cftr-za/la 
CiiBtrin  (kii-Btrin',  or  kSa' 

trjn) 
Ctit-tack' 
CSx-ha'ven 
Cd-ya'ba,  T. 

Ctf-ya-W,  M. 
Cuy-?-ha'ga  (kI-9-hB'g&) 
CfJz'ca 
Cjfc'l?-d«9 
Czaslau  (chas'iaQ),  T. 

Czaslau  (z^s-lad'))  Wr. 
Czernowitz  (cher'n9-vlt8) 
Czirknicz  (tserk'nits) 


D. 


D?-ca'tah 

Dag-h^-t&n' 

Dahl 

Dab'9-mey  (-ma) 

Dftl-9-gd'? 

Da-le-car'lj-j 

D^l-hdu'^i^ 

mi-keith' 

Dalle; 

D^l-ma'tj-f  (d^I-ma'shf-f) 

Dai't9n 

IHlm-9-ri8-cBt't9 

D^-mia'cys 

I^m-i-«t't^> 

iMn'aw 

Dftn'bu-ry  (dan'b^r-?) 

I^n-n^-roa'ra 

Dam'zic  (-sjk) 

Dan'dbe 

nar-df-neile;' 

Djr-lBur' 

Ha'rj-*n 

Darm'BiSdt  (-attt) 

Dan'moiith 

IWr'war' 

Dauphind  (da-ft-na') 

Dau'phi-ny 

Da'vjesB 

Debreczin  (d^-briSt'fjn) 

D?-br«c'zin,  Wr. 
D?-br«t'zin  (-sjn) 
D^a'tur 

Dac'cjn,  or  D?c-can' 
D?-c!ze' 
D«l-»-ga'» 

Dem 


Mirzvi 
i>f  I  Rtt'da 
mi'hi  (dan?) 

MI'hl  (U.S.) 
Dfl-vl'na 
Mm-e-ra'rt 
Dfm-ba'y 
De-ma' na 

De'iD9.na  (dS'.),  M. 
Den'bjgh  (d6n'b«) 
Dan'de  rail 
Dan-d^r-m6nd' 
Dan'mark 
D^- pets' t^r 
Dept'A^rd  (dat'fvni) 
Der-b«nd' 
Ddr'by,  B.  K  EL  Sm. 

mi'by,  {or  dar'b?),  Wr. 
Diirne 

Der'n?,  T. 
D?-Ruy't?r 

DaB-»-gua-de'ra  (gwa-dS'-) 
Daa-can-9-ci'da 

Das-f-a'da 

D£9-«-ret' 

De-sha' 

Des  Moines  (d^-m<fln') 

Des-p9-bia'da 

Das'sau,  {or  dSs'sM) 

Dat'm9ld 

De-trBU' 

Dat'tjng-^n 

Deutz  rdarts) 

Deux-Ponu  (dA-pSnts',  or 

A(t-p6ngf) 
De-v«n't?r,  E.  Wr. 

'D«v'?n-t?r,  T. 
De-vi'zM 
Dav'9n 
Dav'9n-part 
Dh?-waI-»-ghl'rj    (df-wU- 

9-|C're) 
Di-ar-b?-kJr' 
Dia'men'f  Land 
Diep'halz  (-halts) 
Dt-appe' 
Diest 

Dietz  (dais) 
DIgne  (den) 
DJ'jon'  (da'zhang') 
Dil'ljng-en 
Dln-9ge-pare' 
Di-nan'  (de-nang') 
Di-nant' 
Djn-wld'di^ 
Di'fl,  or  DJ-d' 
Dix-an' 
Dix-mdde' 
DjBI'i-fail 

Dnie'per  (n«'p?r) 
Dnies'ter  (nSs'tw) 
Dd^b'  ■ 
D8f-r?-n-ald' 
Dale 

D8l-|al'ly,  {or  d81-|«th'If) 
Del- fart' 

D6m-j-n!'(Sl,  or  D9-mIn'i-cf 
DSm-j-ntque'  (Fr.) 
D8n-ag-h»-de<' 
D8n'9ld-S9n 
D6nc'98-t^r 
Dan'9-gai 
DBn'g9-la  (dang'-) 
DSn'ny-chae 
Dan-nar 
Ddd-shak' 
DSr'ch?s-ter 
Durdogne  (dar-dan') 
Dordrecht  ^ddr'drikt) 
Dar'nach 

Dar-paP,  or  Ddr'pvt 
Dart 

Ddu'ay  (da's) 
Ddubs  (dab,  or  d6) 

D6ub^,  T. 
DoQg'lfs 
DAu'ra  (dfi'ra) 
D6v-r?-n-«ld' 
Da^.lf-t»-Mid' 
DaOn-pat'rjck 
Draguignan(dra-g«B-y4nf') 
Drave,  or  Drive 
Drenthe  (drint,  or  dr<n'tf ) 
Dra^'df n,  or  Dria'dfii 
Dreux  (drd) 
Drtu 
Drt'na 

Dregh'e-df  (diV-) 
Dro'MiKz  (blch),  P.  T. 

Dr9-ha'bicz  (bjchi,  M. 
Dran'wjch  (drolt'jch) 
Drv-mare',  Br.  E 

Dra'nidre,  T.  Wr. 
DrBn'llielm  (drSu'nm) 
Drd'8«f ,  E.  Wr. 

Drd'Mfl,  T. 
Dy-in^'bUrg 
Dflb'lin 
Ddb'na 


Dy  hdque' (  Mk') 

Duerw  (dd-a'raj 

Dd'i*  lidrg 

Duivelaiid  'dai'v(-lkal) 

Dulcignu  (ddl  cMit'ya) 

Dulwicli  (d&l'ij; 

Dfim-bar'ivn 

Ddm-bline' 

D&m-frite' 

D&n-bir' 

D&n-dilk'  (dftB-Mwk') 

D&D-dla' 

DAn-dea' 

DOm-titna'ija*,  (or  4ta  fti« 

lin) 
DQngin'nvn 
U&n-gar'vyn 
Dfin-^-i^M' 
Ddn  k«ld' 
D&n-kirk' 
DGn-aau' 
D&nslD'nfM,  &■. 

U&n-fin-nane',  T.  SMmk. 
Dunwich  (d&n'u) 
Du'plin 

iJuqiieiine  (dd-kan') 
Dd-rance' 
Dd-rtn'ga  (-lanc'-) 
Dd-raz'za,  (or  dd-its'aa) 
Dur'htm  (dar'^m) 
Ddr'lach 
D&s'Bfl-darf 
Ddt'l|ng-fn 
Dy-vai' 
Dw»  rtl'ct 
Dwl'nf,  or  Dwl'MI 
DJI« 


E. 


P.aa'tyn 
g'bra 

fb-Am'byl,  or  Cb-ayn-MF 
cc-166' 
£cc-lao',  T. 
fich't^r-na^h 
f^'i-ja,  {or  a'tb^ha)  . 
Eckmuhl  (ak'mdl) 
Ec-u«-dar'  («k-w*-4ar') 
&d'dy-st9ne 
£'den-i9n 
Cd'fd 

Cdge'c^mbe  (aj'kym) 
£dfe'field 
^-dt'nf 
Edinburgh  (<d'in-btti-iv>«r 

ad'in-bUrg) 
Cd'jB-ta 
£d'wyrd9-TlUe 
Cffing-hani 

£r?r 

5-gl'n»,  or  £g'i-nt 

Kg  rj-pa,  or  E-gri'pO  (1-) 

K'gjpt 

Kb-  ren-brelt  'stein 

Eich'stadt  (Ik'atu) 

ElH^n-bdrg 

Elm'bick 

El'm^ 

Ei'ff-nach 

EiB'l^-bah 

f-kat-f-rfn^n-bdrg 
-kAt-^r1'n9-gnd 
f-kat-9-rl'n9-skkT 
I  ^-raiche' 
Elbe  (Clb) 
ei'b^r-ftld 
El-beur,  or  El-batP 
El'bing 

fil'cbe  (al'cha) 
El  ivn'da 
El-e-pban't« 
£l-f-phan-tl'na 

f-leu'th^-ra 
liin 
E-IIs'f-batlhfltd' 

|l  lar«' 

El-mt'nt 

£l-mrry 

$-l«'rt 

El-si-nare',  or  tl  aj  matt 

EI'vM 

Erw*ng-tB 

Emb'dfn 

Ero'bryn,  (or  ui-krta') 

Em'nifr-l{h 

E  na'it 

Rn-gf-dine' 

Knghien  (kJi-{«'au) 

England  (Ing'gl^ad) 

En-i  sai' 

(nk-bui'zfn  (fnk-liBI'afBt 

En-nis-raf'lhy 

En-nis-kil'len 

£n'tn>-I>6u'r»-e-llta'W 

Kn'tre-RTa*  {ta'ui-tVtaf 
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fj-per'i-68 

Ep-er-nay' 

6p'i-n4l 

K  rak'lj-? 

Er'bach 

Kr'filft 

ftr'i£ht 

K'rie  (e're) 

E'rin,  or  fer'jn 

ftr-j-van' 

Er'ljng-en 

Er'lau  (er'lbfl) 

Er-me-nek' 

Sr'ze-rdin,  or  ttrz-rddm' 

Erz-|e-blr'|e 

fls-cam'bj-^ 

^s-cd-rj-al',  T. 

5s-cu'ri-?l,  E.  Wr. 
fig'ne 

{l-85'pil8 

Esquiiiiaux  (^s'ke-mS) 
fis-se-quJ'bo  (-i6'-) 
fiss'ling-en 
fis'te 

fs-tiio'nj-? 
g-tre-m^-dii'ril 
Es'tre-moz' 
fts'zek  (Ss'sek) 
^.tttii'ipes  (a-tamp') 
Et'9-will»,  or  Et'9-W55,   or 

High'-TBi*-er 
Et^cli  (Stsh) 
Eu  (yu) 
Eupen  (ol'p^n) 
Eu-phra'te^ 
Eure  (yur) 
Eu'r9pe 
Eu'taw 
Eutin  (bl-tSn') 
Eux'ine 
iSve^'hgim 

Evesham  (^s'h^m),  Wr. 
ev'9-ri,  Br.  E.  T. 
,  E-vo'ra  (a-),  p.  ffr. 
'Kvreux  (6v-r&') 
fix'e-ter 
Ey'9-let 
Ey'der 
Ey'lau,  (orl'lBfl) 


F. 


Fgi-5n'zsi 

Fih'lun 

Fal-6um' 

F&ir'field 

P4-Iai?e' 

Fdl'kVrk,  or  FSl-kirk 

Falkland  (Qwk'I^nd) 

Fal'iiiouth 

Fi'lun  ■ 

Fa'no,  or  Fa-n5' 

Fi'tS 

Fi'rde,  or  Fa'rg-S 

Par-sis-tan' 

Fau-quiGr'  (Gw-kSr') 

Fdv'ersh-jin 

Fay-ai' 

F^y-ette' 

Fay'ette-viIIe 

Fay-6uni' 

FSe'gee 

F£h-rj-l«d' 

Fel-sin-i'che 

Fe  la-niciie',  (fa-),  T. 
Fe-li-cj-a'na 
F^m'ern 

Fe-9-d6'^j-?  (-do'zhe-si) 
Fer-ma'ngigli  (fer-iiia'n^) 
Fer-njdy' 

Fgr'ney,  (»r  f?r-na') 
Fer-ra'ra 
F6r'ro 

Fgr'r?!,  or  Fer-r6l' 
Fgv'ersh-jm 
Fez-zSn' 

FTsh-t6l-|e-bk'|9 
Fi-e8'9-le  '(-la) 
Figeac  (fizh'ak') 
Figueras  (fe-ga'r^s) 

^'^'*  J 

Fin-jg-terrrf 

("in'land 

Fismes  (fern) 

Fiume  (fe-d'nia) 

Flftn'ders 

Fl^che;  La  (la  flggh) 

Flen^'bSrg 

Flor'ence 

Flo'res 

FI5r'i-da 

Fiash'jng 

Foggia  (fSd'ji) 

Foglia  ((bl'ya) 

Foix  (fwa) 

Folieno  ifa-len'yt>> 


Fontalnebleau(f(5n-tan-bl6') 
F8n-t9-ra'bj-gt 
Fontenay-le-Compte  (fSnt- 

na'-le-kongt') 
Fon-te-nby' 

Fontevrault  (Kn-tev-r6') 
F68'ta  Jal'lo 
For'll,  or  Fgr-li' 
Fbr'men-te'ra  (-ta'-) 
F9r-nio'sA 
Fbr'res 
Fdr-sjth' 
Fbr-te-ven-ttt'rll 
Forth 
F9S-Ba'n5 
Foth'er-jn-gay 
Fou'di 

Fougeres  (f&-zh4r'} 
Fou'lah? 
Fourche 
Fdw'ey,  jE. 

Fowey  (fdl),  T.  Wr. 
FoJ'erf  (fi'erz) 
France 
Fraiiche  Comt6     (fransh 

kdng'ta) 
Francois  (fi^n'swa) 
Fr^n-co'nj-j 
Fran'e-ker 
Frank'en'-steln' 
Frank'en-thal  (-tal) 
Frank'fort 
Frsis-ca'tj 

Frau'en-biirg  (frbQ'-) 
Krau'stadt  (frda'stat) 
Fr^d'erjcks-burg 
Fred'er-jcks-haii 
Fr6d'er-jck-t9n 
Frei'berg 
Frel'burg 
Frel'^jng 
Frei'^ing-en 
Frel'stadtj-stat) 
Frejiis  (fra-zhds') 
Frey'biirg 
Frey'stadt  (-stat) 
Fri'burg 
Fried'l^nd 
Fris^he'haff 
Frigs' Ijnd 
Fri'o 

Frj-d'li,  or  Fri'u-U 
Frod^'hstm 
Fr9n-te'ra  (-ta'-) 
Frontignac  (frSn-tgn-yak') 
Fii6r-ta-ven-tu'ra 
Fiil'da      ■ 
Fai't9n 

FQnch'ifl,  or  Fdn-^hUl' 
Fu'nen 
Fdnf-kirch'en 
Fumes  (Fdrii) 
Fur-ruck-51-bad' 
FUrth  (flirt) 
Fyz-9-ted' 


G. 


G^-da'mjs 
Ga'e-ta  (ga-a'ta) 
Gars? 

Gaillac  (gal-ySk') 
Gail  Ion  (gal-ydng') 
Giir'ldch 
Gsi-lap'9-g6?,  or 

Gal-lj-pa'go; 
Gal-^-shieli;' 
G?-latz'  (-lats') 
G^-le'n^ 
G9-li"ci-st 
Gal-lTp'9-lj 
Gal'lj-po-lls' 
G51'l9-way 
Gal'ves-t9n 
Gai'way 
Gam'bj-gi 

Ganges  (gangzh)  (Fr.) 
Gan'^5^  (India.) 
Gan-jam' 
Gard  (gar) 
Gard'iner  (^rd'n^r) 
Gar-ddn' 

Garfagnana  (gar-f^n-ya'na) 
Gar-ga'n5 

Garigliano  (g5r-6l-ya'no) 
G?-ronne' 
Gar'rSw^ 
G38-C9n-ade' 
Gag'C9-ny 
Gaspe  (gis'pe) 
^te-au'g? 
*reel,  (or  gal) 
£^SPle(|ePfl) 
jSel'der^ 
Gen-e-se5' 
G6n-e-sS'a 
9f-n8'vj 


pen'e-vieve 

Genevois  (zhea-e-vwa') 

Gen'0-9 

Gebr'gi-ji 

Gera  (ga'ra) 

^er'mji-ny 

jGe-ro'na,  (or  ha-r6'na) 

Gers  (zhir) 

Gex  (zhex) 

£tey'serf 

Ghj-da'mjs 

Ghauts  (gawts) 

Gheel  ('el,  nr  gal) 

Ghent,  (or  gong) 

£;her-gong' 

£Jhi-Ian' 

5^ib-ral't?r 

jGies'sen  (|es'sen) 

Gijon  (he-hon')' 

jSi'la,  (or  hS'l?) 

Pi-lo'lo 

Gir'^e 

^ir-^en'tj 

Gironde  (zhe-rond') 

Gi'zeh,  or  jSi'zeh 

Gl3-mbr'g5in 

Gla'rus 

Glas'gow,  or  Gla^'gow 

G I  aucliau  ( glbu'kbS) 

Gle-nelg' 

Glo'gau  (glo'gdu) 

Gl9-giw' 

Gloin'men 

Glouces'ter  (glSa'ter) 

Gluckstadt  (gluk'stat) 

Giniind  (gmdnt) 

Gnesen  (gna'zen) 

Gnes'n?  (nes'nj) 

G9-dav'e-ry 

Goes  (hds) 

G9-jam' 

Gol-con'd^ 

Gold'berg  , 

G5-lj-ad' 

GSm-bro&n' 

G9-ine'ra  (-ma'-) 

G9-naTve5' 

Go-nave' 

GSn'dsir 

G8n-za'les 

Gddch'l^hd 

Gofim'ty 

G9-ree' 

Gbrlitz  (gUr'Ijts) 

Gbrtz  (gurts) 

G6s'ber-t9n 

Go'thfi,  (or  go'ta) 

Goth'lijnd 

Got' ten-burg 

Gbttengen  (get'jng-en) 

Gbtt'land 

Gou'da 

G6ur  (g8r) 

G6-yaz' 

Goz'zo  (gSt'sS) 

Gra'cj-as  a  DJ'os 

Gra-cj-o'sa 

Gr?-djs'ka 

Gram-mbnt' 

Gram'pi-9n  (Mts  ) 

Gr?i-na'da 

Gran'Jer 

Grant'ham 

Gi^n'vjlle  (U.  S.) 

Gnin-vlUe'  (Fr.) 

Grasse 

Gratiot  (grash'e-ot) 

Gratz  (grets) 

Graudenz  (grpfl'dents) 

Gravelines  (grav'Un') 

Grave^'end 

Greece 

Green'Iand 

Green'iaw,  or  Grgen'iaw 

Gree'n9Ck 

Green'wjch  (gren'ij) 

Green'wich  (grin'jj).  El. 
T.  Wr. 
Greifg-wai'de 
Gre-na'dsi 

Gren-a'da,  T. 
Gr6n-o'bIe 
Gret'n?  GreEn' 
Grln'del-waid 
Gri'^on'^,  (or  grg-zong') 
Gr8n'jng-en 
Gross-war'deln 
Gro'ton  (Eng.) 
Grbt'on  (grdt'tn)  (U.  S.) 
Griinberg  (grun'be'rg) 
Gruyereg  (grd-yir') 
Gua-djla'vi-ar,  E.  M. 

Gua-d?-l5i-vt'ar,  P.  Wr. 
Gua-ds-l^x-a'ra,  [or  gwa- 

Gua-d^-lij'pe,    or   Gua-d;i- 

Iflpe'  (gaw-) 
Guad^l-qulv'jr,    or    Gua- 

d^l  quj-vlr' 


Gua-de-18upe'(gaw-de-lop') 
Gua-dj-a'na 

Gua-man'ga 
Gua-n?-ha'nj_ 
Gua-na're  (-ra) 
Gua-n^-jua'to,   or  Gua-n^- 

xua'to  (-hwa'tb) 
Guan'ca  Ve-ll'ca 
Guar'da  (gwar'da) 
Guar-d^f-ui'  (gar-djif-we') 
Gu^s-tal'la 
Gtia-tj-nia'ia,  or 
Gua-te-ma'la 

Gu^x-a'ca,  (or  gwa-ha'ka) 

Guay-a'ma 

Guay-Ei-quil'  (gwI-51-keI  ) 

Guay'nijis 

Guaz-ji-cual'co 

Gu'ben 

Giiebres  ('e'berz) 

GueI'der-land 

Guel'der^ 

Guelph  (gwelO 

Gueret  (ga-ra') 

Guern'fey  ' 

Guer-re'ro  (ger-ra'rd) 

Gui-a'na  (|e-a'na) 

Guic'9-W5ir  (gwTk'-) 
GuJ-enne'  (ge-en') 
Guild'ford  (gll'ford) 
Guil'ford  (girf9rd) 
Guin'ea  (iin'e) 
Gui'nes  (gwe'ries)  (Cuba) 
Guines  (fen)  (Fr.) 
Guinganip  (gang-gang') 
Gui-piis'c9-a  (5e-) 
Gui^'bor-ough  (llz'-) 
Gulfe  (|ez) 
Gum-bin'nen 
Gund-wa'n'all 
Guntz'burg  (gunts'burg) 
Gur-wai',  or  GUr'wal 
Giistrovv  (gus'tro) 
Guy-a'na  (5S-) 
Guy-an-d5tte'  (|I-) 
Gu-zel-hlg'sjir 
Gu'ze-iat' 
Gwa'lj-dr 
Gwjn-ngtt' 
9yii'la  Q&'li) 


H. 


Hab'er-shSm 

Had'ding-ton 

Had'leigh  (had'le) 

Had-ra-maut' 

Haer'lem  (har'lem) 

Hague  (hag) 

Haguenau  (ag-no') 

Hal-nan' 

Hainault    (ha'no,    or    hi'- 

ndult) 
Ha-jy-p66r' 
Hal'ber-stadt  (-stat) 
Hale^-ow'en 
Hal'j-fax 
Hal'le 
Hal'leln 

Hallowell  (;hol'l9-?l) 
Ham-9-dan' 
Ha'mah 
Ham'bUrg 
Ha'mein 
Ham'jl-tpn 
Ham'9-9ze 
Hamp'shire 
Ha'nau  (ha'nbfi) 
Hang-tcnedu' 
Han'9-ver 
Har'di-man 
Har-fleur' 
Har'lem 
Har'ling-en . 
Har'per'?  Fgr'ry 
Har'ris-biirg 
Har'row-gate 
Hart'ford 

Har'tle-p8ol  (har'tl-p61) 
Hartz,  or  Harz  (harts) 
Har'wjch  (har'ij) 
Ha^'le-mere  (-zl-) 
Ha^'Ijng-den 
Has'selt 
Hast'jng^ 
Hat'te-rSs 
Haute  (hot) 

H?-v5n'nah,  or  H^-v&n'^ 
Hav'iint 
Hay'el 

Hav'er-f9rd-west' 
Hav'er-hlll  (-1I)  (Eng.) 
Ha'ver-hTll  (-11)  (U.  S.) 
Havre  (ha'vr) 
Havre-de-Grace  (ha.v'vr-d?- 

gras') 
Hj-wal'i  (h?-wl'9) 


Haw'jck,  or  Ha'wjck 

Hay'ti 

Haze'brouck  (az'bruk) 

Heb'rj-de? 

Hech'jng-en 

Hec'Ij 

Hed-jaz' 

HeI'del-berg 

HeTl'brBnn 

Hel'g9-land 

Hel'i-g9-land 

Hel'ies-pont 

Hehn'stadt  (hSlm'sUt) 

Hel-mfind' 

Hel'sjng-fdrf 

Hel-vel'lyn 

Hel'voet-sluys,  (or  -slbls) 

Hen-lo'pen 

Hen-ri'co 

Her-?-cl5'5t 

He-rat',  or  He'rat 

Herault  (ha-ro',  or  ha'ro) 

Her'e-fprd 

Her'fej-mer 

Her'nianstadt  (her'm^in- 

stat) 

Herndsand  (her'n9-sand) 

Herrn'hut 

Hertford  '(har'f9rd)  (Eng.) 

Hert'ford  (U.  S.) 

Her-ze-g9-vi'n9 

Hesse  Cas'sel 

Hesse  Darm'stadt  (-stat) 

Hesse  Hom'biirg 

Heiiseden  (hbis'den) 

Heyts'bu-ry  (hats'-) 

Hidres  (he-Ar') 

Hlgh'l^nds 

Hild-biirg-liau'sen  (hilt- 

btJrg-libu'zen) 
Hil'des-heira 
Hil'lah 
Hill§'b6r-9Ugh 
HIm-si-lay'?,   or  Hjra-ma'- 

leh 
Hin-d66'  Khoosh 
Hin-dos-tan' 
Hirs^h'berg 
His-pjn-j-o'l? 
Hl-was'see  (hi-wSs'e) 
H6-fing-h5',  E. 

H9-ang'h6,  T. 
Ho'bsir-tpn,  or  H5b'gir-t9n 
H9-b5'ken 
Hdch'heim 
H9-"deI'da 
HoPwyl 
Hogue  (hog) 
Ho-hen-lin'den 
Ho'hen-lo'he' 
Ho-hen-zol'l'ern     (ho-en- 

tsol'lern) 
Ho-ki-gn'' 
Hol'land 
Holmes  (homz) 
HSl'steln 
Hol'ston 
Hol'y-head 
Ho'ly-5ke,  or 

Hoi 'yoke 
Hol'y-well 
H9-nan',  or  HS'n^n 
Hgn-dii'rjs 
Hon'fleur 
II6n'i-ton 
Hon-o-l"u'Iil 
H66|'e-veen 
Hoogh'Iy  (hog'le) 
Hoorn 
Hbrs'hsim 
H5t'ten-t6ts 
Hough'fim  (huf'jm) 
Hough'tgn  (ho't9n) 
Hbun^'low 
H8u-quSng' 
Hou-sst-tbn'jc 
Hbus'sa 
H6us't9n 

Hbus't9n,  El. 
Hd-ci-hel'ne 
Hua-s^-cuai'co 

Hua-sa-cual'c5  ( gwa-),  T, 
Huas'co,  (or  was'ko) 
Hiid'der§-fi5ld 
Hud'son 

Hue  (hu-a',  or  hwa) 
Huel'va,  (or  wel'va) 
Hues'ka,  (or  wSs'ka) 
Huil-qujl-e'niil  (hwll-kwjl- 

a'mii) 
Hull 

Hulme  (hom) 
Hiim'ber 

Hun'g3i'-ry  (hung'g^-re) 
Huns'let 
Hurd'war 
Hu'r9n 
Huy  (hbl) 
HvSen  (ven,  or  van) 


Hy'der-51-bad' 
Hy'dra,  (or  he'dra) 
Hy-drj-bad' 
Hythe 


I. 


l-b5r'ra 

ib'er-vilte 

Tb-r?-l'la 

Ice'ljnd 

I'c9lm-kill  (-9m-) 

Id'rj-a 

I-gle'sj-Ss  (-gla'-) 

Ig'lau  (ig'lbu) 

i-gu?-la'da  (-gw?-) 

Il'ches-ter 

Il'fra-combe  (-kum) 

il'ha  Gran'de  (el'y?) 

Il'kes-t9n 

Illimani  (el-ye-ma'ne) 

Il-Ij-nbis',  (or  il-le-nbl  \ 

Il-lyr'i-gi 

Il'niin-ster 

Hz  (ilts)' 

Iiii-e-ri"ti-?i  (-rish'e-9) 

Im'o  la 

tn'dj-fi,  (or  Tn'je-a) 

In-dj-an'?  (Tn-je-an'j) 

In-dian-ap'9-lis 

In'dje§,  (or  In'jjz)       ^ 

In-dore' 

jn-dour' 

Indre  (ang'dr) 

In'dus 

Ing'iiam 

In'g9l'-stadt  (ing'cjl-sldt) 

Tnk-er-man' 

Inns'priick 

Tn-ve-ra'ry 

In-ver-keith'jng 

In-ver-loch'y 

In-ver-ngss' 

In-ve-rfi'ry 

I-o'na 

I-6'nj-fin 

I'o-w? 

Ips'wjch,  (or  jp'sjj) 

|-qui'que  (e-ke'ka) 

}-rak'  Ad'je-ml 

i-rak'  Ar'si-bj 

Ire'dell 

Ire'l^nd 

Ir-koutsk' 

ir-9  qubis',  (or  iT-g-kw6l'\ 

Ir-rj-wad'dy 

tr'tys^h 

Ir'vine 

Ts'ciij-? 

Is^Ii'jm 

l-se'o  (,e-sa'6) 

i'sjs 

I'?er  (e'zer) 

Isere  (e-zAr') 

I'fer-ldhn  (e'zer-lon') 

Isla  (T'la) 

Js-lam  -a-bad' 

Islay  (T'la) 

I^'ljng  t9n 

Is-mji-ir,  or  Is'mail 

Is'mid 

J?-mid',  T. 
I's9-ra 
Is-psi-h5n' 
Is-sgi-que'ngi 
Issoire  (Ts-swar') 
Is-sou-dun' 
Is'trj-a 
It'a-ly 

It-3-pi-cu-riS' 
It-ji-warn'b? 
Ith'fi-c? 

J-vi'^a,  or  Iv'j-^a 
lv-re'51  (-ra'-) 
I'vry 


J. 


Jaca  (ha'ka) 
Jac-mel'  (zhak-mel') 
Jacque-mel'  (zliak-mSI') 
Jaen  (ha-en') 
Jaffa,  (or  yaPfa) 
Jaf-n^-pa-tam' 

Ja'gua  (ha'gwa) 

Jal'lpffs,  or  Jjil-Iofls' 

Jal-oo^n' 

Jj-16un' 

J^-mai'c^ 

J^-nei'ro  (jj-na'rd),  E. 

J?i-nei'r5,  Wr. 
Ja'ni-na  (yane-na) 
Js-la'pA  fh?  la>p9) 
J?-lTs'c6  (u^-lls'ks^ 
Jj-pSn' 
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Aprt'ra  (hii-pd'r*),  P.  T. 

Jii-pd-ri'  (Im-pfl-ra').  •*' 
JSqiio-inSI' 
Jar-niic'  (zhilr-nftk') 
Jar'v-flftv  (yar'p-slilv) 
Jjis'gy  (ydH'sp) 

JaHHy  (yiUsh'sh^),  ^. 
Jaszbcreny  (yts-b^-ra'n^) 
Jauer  (yaQ'?r) 
Ja'v^,  or  Ja-Vf 
Jed'hUrgh,  (or  j«d'b&r-r9) 
J«d'«l«,  (or  ydU'dC) 
J6l-?-l9-bad' 
JG'n?,  (or  ya'na) 
Jerez  (lia-rCthO 
J^r'^gy 
J?  rA's^-ldm 
Jesi  (ya'ge) 
Ua'ab.  {or  ySa'aS) 
J€8-8vl-niSer'  * 

JeJ-pOre' 
Jid'Usi 

Ji-jfi'ntt  (he-hs'na) 
J9-an'ni-na,  Wr. 

JO-^n-ni'na,  E. 
JUln' vllle,(or  zbwttDg-v6l') 
JSI'j-bil 
Jdii'kip-ping 
JUr'd^n 

Jp-rririo  (h^-rdl'yO) 
Jdud-pSre' 
Joux  (zhd) 
■lu'^n  Fer-nSn'd^z 
■lug'ger-niiith  (-niut) 
Jujuy  (hil-hwe') 
Jiiliers  (zhO'l^-a) 
Jul'ljn-d^r 
Jdin'n? 

Jungfraii  (ydng'frdii) 
JQ-nj-at'^ 
JO'rIl 
Jut'l»nd 


K. 


Kaiar't^ 

Kair-win' 

Kal-sf-rt'ch 

K&l-a-in9-z6d' 

Ktll'is^li 

K&l'ni^r 

K9-li)'g9l 

Kdin'i  niec 

Kii-mJn'iStz  (-ySts) 

K^n-tctUit'k^ 

K9-nVwli9  (k^-n&w'w^) 

Kan-d9-h'<lr' 

Kyn-ka'k^e 

Ksin'f^s,  or  IQtn'z^s 

Kat-ri' 

Kj-ra'hjs-sar' 

KU-r^-lits'g^r,  M. 
Kil-T^-mU'ni-^ 
I0ir'»-8il 

Kj-ri'sd,  T. 
Kdlrla'biirg 
Kaschau  (kaish'SQ) 

K?8-chau'  (-chea'),  T. 
Kisli-g'dr' 
Kash-mire' 
Kti8-ki8'kj-{i 
K^-taih'djn 
Ka'trine,  or  Kttt'rine 

Kj-frtne',  Wr. 
Kf-zan' 
Kehl  rkai) 
Keighley  (kSth'l?) 
K?-Tat' 
K£mp'ten 

K^-nSl'wb}  (ke-n&w'wa) 
K«n'?h 
K6n-n?-b5c' 
Ken-ne-hQnk' 
K?n-tuck'y 
Ke'dgh  rke'd) 
Ke'9-kuk 

Kgrgue'len';  l&ni 
K^r-in&n' 
Ker-in^n-shSiw' 
K^r-slilw' 
K£8h'6 

KS^'wjck,  (or  kJSz'jk) 
K«t8'k9-m«t 
Kh&-mtl' 
Kb9-rttam' 
Khar-kfif 
Klur-tddm' 
Kh^r'sgn,  or  K^r-sSa' 
Khi'va. 
KiiQ-kand' 
KliSr^s-s&ii' 
Klii)-z|8-Uin' 
Ki-iikh't^ 
Ki-^n-kd' 
Kick  ?-p«d' 
Ktd'd^r-inTn-fltfr 
Ki-«f',  or  Ki-av' 


Ki«l 

KVI-diro' 

Kil  kSn'ny,  E.  T. 

Kll  kcn-ny,  ffr. 
Kllla'U',  H. 

Kll-lj-la',  7". 
K|l  la'ISe,  £. 

Kil-lf-lse',  M.  Wr. 
Kil-lar'n^y 
Kjl-mar'n9ek 
Kil-ni9re' ' 
Kjn-rar'djne 
Kmg-Ki-TA'a 
Kjn-r5ss' 
Kjn-8ale' 
Xjn-tdre' 
Kin-tyre' 
Kl'p-way 
Kjr-k&I'dy 
Kirkcudbright  (klrk-kA'- 

brc) 
KYrk'Wail 
Kir-in9n-8h9ih' 
Klr-rie-muir' 
Kls-kj-tiln'e-tSls 
Ktt-t»n'njng 
K«-t?-tln'ny 
Kt  d  8ht-d 
KJ-u-ta'jah 
KTz'jl  Yr'msik 
Kli'sen-fdrth  (-fdrt) 
Klat'taii  (tsa) 
Klau'sen-bdrg  (klafi'-) 
Kiils'te-neau  (nls't^-na) 
KnSx'ville 
Ko-lln' 
K61-y-van' 
Kfine^'herg 
Ko'nj-^h 
K5n'ig:j-berg,  or  Kodn'jg;- 

berg 
Kdd8-kdd8'k9 
K3d-t9-nal' 
KO-r^s-san' 
Kar-dp-fan' 
Kn8-cj-us'kS 
K5s-tro'ma,  T. 

KSs-trp-ma',  M. 
KSu-ban' 
Kdufttk 

K6w'n6  (kSv'nS) 
Ki48-n9-yarsk' 
Krem'nitz  (-nits) 
Kreuznacli  (krblts'nak) 
Krtsh'n? 
Kdr-dis-tan' 
Ku -rile?',  or  Kd'rJle? 
Kur-ree-chane' 
Kdrsk 
Kd-tal'y^h 
Kyt-tore' 


L. 


Laa'I^nd 

Lab-rsi-dor' 

Lac'c^i-dlve?,  E.  T.  Wr. 

Lac'c?i-divef ,  Br. 
Lach-9-wax'^n 
La'C'hlne' 
Wch'sa 
I^ck-^-w&n'n^ 
Lji-dakh' 
L9-d5'ga 

La'dv-ga,  M.  p. 
L?i-dr6iief' 
La-f?y-8tte' 
La-P6ur^he' 

La'gS  Maggiore  (m^-^tS) 
La-Granfte'^ 
La  Guay'ra 
L9-gd'na 
Lsi-HSgue' 
L^-hore' 
L9-h8u'  {h-W) 
La  Man'cha 
L?-niar' 
La  AUr^he 

liam-b^-ye'quo  (-ya'ka) 
li&m'lteth 
La-me'ga  (-ma'-) 
Lam'mer-mdir 
L^-Maille' 
Lain'89-kl 
La-nal' 

Lan'^rk,  or  Lf-nkrk' 
LAnc'f^s-tQf 
LAn-ce-rO'tf 

Lan-C|-a'nd  (tan-ch^'nS) 
L?n-daff' 

L4n-dau',  (or  Uln-daa') 
TAn-der-neaii'  (-nfl') 
Lande8  (Ittngd) 
LAn'dre-cy 
I^ndf'berg 
lAnd^'cfQ-na,  or 

L&nd;  cra'nil 


Landf'lidt 

Lan-gcac'  (lan-zhak') 

I^ng'f-land 

Liing-en  sal'zH  (tsf ) 

Lang'fi^lin  (lang'ym) 

Lane'land 

l^n'gres  (lang'gr) 

Idn-gu^-dSc'  (lang-l^-dSk') 

Lfi-ni'ca 

Laon  (lang),  M.  P. 

lAon  (la-ang'),  T. 
LA'Ss 

La  Paz,  (or  la  patb) 
L^-pefir' 
I^p'lsind 

La  ria'ta 

La-rache'  (la-rtsh') 
I<9-re'da  (l»-ra'da) 
L9-rl8'gji 
Lar-js-tan' 
Lar'ni-ka 

La-saiie' 
Lat-9-cdii'ga 
Lat  9-ki'9 
Lat-ta-kay 

Lau'l^n  (lim'Mn) 
LSiu'der-dale 
Lau'en-I)urg,  {or  lad'en. 

b'drg) 
Liunce'tgn  (lans'tun) 

Laiinceton  (laii'sgn),  Wr, 
Lausanne'  (la-zan') 
Lauterbourg  (la-ter-bdr') 
Lau'ter-brdnn  (la&'-) 
L?-vac'c» 
Laval' 

La-vaur'  (la-ver') 
La-v6'r8 
Lay'bSch 
L€am'jhg-tQn 
IjSb'si-nQn 
Lebrija  (Ia-br6'lia) 
L6c'ce  (ISt'cha) 
L«ch 
L6c-t6ure' 
LeSd; 
Lee'wjird  (ls'w?ird,  or  W~ 

iird) 
L^g-hbrn',  or  L^g'ham 
Legnano  (Idn-ya'iio) 
Le'high  (le'hl) 
Le'i  (la'e) 
L6ice8't?r  (ISs'tcr) 
Leigh  (IS) 
Leigh'ljn  (lek'lin),  E. 

Leigh'ljn  (le'ljn),  T. 
Leigh'tpn  (IS'ti^n) 
Let'njng-^n 
Leln'st^r,  or  LSin'atfr 
Lelp'sjc 
Lel-ri'9 
Leith  (leth) 
Leit'm^-ritz  (-rtts) 
Lelt'rjm,  or  Lsi'trim 
Leix'llp,  E. 

Leixlip  (las'ljp),  Br.  Jl 
Lcm'berg 
Le'n?,  or  L^-oaf 
Le-nSp'e 
Lfin'?i-We5 
LS  n  'n  j-Len-nSp'p^ 
L?-neir'  (If-nar') 
L^n-ti'na 
Le-9-gane'  (la-) 
L€oni'in-8ter  (U.  S.) 
lieominster    (Igm'st^r) 

(Eng.) 
Le-5n',  or  Le'pn 
Le-9-ni'di 
L5-<?ii-ti'ni 

Lc-o'ppld-fitadt  (-Stat) 
Le-i«n'ta,or  Le'p9n-ta(lS'-) 
Le  Piiy  (l?-pwS') 
Ler'j-cJ,  (or  I8r'?-ch8) 
L«r'j-da 

L^r'wjck  (ISr'jk) 
L?-Sd'e\ir 
Les'i-na 

Les  Martigties  (la-niilr-teg') 
Leuch'ten-bdrg  (loik'-) 
Lciik  (laik) 

Leut'in9-rltz  (loTt'm^-rlti) 
Leiitschau  (lolt'aliaa) 
L^-vant' 

L8v'?n,  or  Le'v^n 
Lf-wlr'dfn,  or  Leed'wfr- 

den 
IjOw'^s 
Lew'ig-ham 

Lc«'i8h-?iin,  T.  Wr. 
I<£x'ing-t9n 

Leyden  rli'dn,  or  la'dn) 
Ley'land 
Ll-be'rj-? 
Lt-lidiirne' 
LTch'fiCld 
LTch'te-naii  (-nad) 
Llch'tpn-fSly 
Ll§h't^n-8teln 


Li6<te,  (or  IS-azh') 

LieR'nltz  (nilM) 

LJ-erre' 

Lille,  or  LlRle  (161) 

Lt'ina,  or  Ll'ni^ 

Llm'biirg 

Llm'^r-Tck 

Llni'iii^t 

Llm-a^es'  (iTm-azh') 

Li-ni6ii-i<in'  (IS-mA-zajig') 

Li-in6ux'  (le-n>a') 

Lj-na'r98 

LTn'cpln  (iTng'kyn^ 

Lin'dftu,  {or  lla'dad) 

Llng'en 

Lln'ki?-pTng 

Ljn-llth'gaw 

Lintz  (llnta) 

LTp'»-ri 

LIp'pf-DSt'mald 

Ll^'b^n 

Ll-^i-edx'  (l6-z?-d') 

Llj-mare' 

Litch'field 

LTth-u-a'nj-9 

Llt'jz 

Liu  Kill,  (le-d-kB-d) 

Li-va'dj-si,  or  Llv-f-dl'y 

Liv'er-pflai 

Li-v8'nj-9i 

Ljds'ne  (Iy68'lla) 

Llan-daff' 

Ll9-iiel'ly,  (or  l^n-^th'l^^ 

Ll^n-gSI'len,  {or  l^n-gSth'- 

l?n) 
Llan'jd-loes  (lan'jd-l?8) 
Lla'nas  (lya'nas) 
Llanrwst  (Un-rdsf) 
Llerena  (ly^-ra'na) 
Ij9  an 'da 

Lp-iin'go  (l9-ang'go) 
L9-car'n8 
L^ch-i'b^r 
Loches  (losh) 
LScli  I^v'en 
L5ch  La'ni?nd 
Lacb-ma'b^D 
Lach'y 

Lo3fe\e  (l6-dav') 
i-^'dl  (la'dS) 
Lo-(b'd?n 

Logrono  (l9-gr5n'y6) 
Loire  (Iwar) 
Loiret  (Iwa-ra') 
Loja  (18' ha) 
L6'k?r-6n 
L5m'b?r-dy 
Lpm-bSk' 
La'inpnd 
Lan'dpn 
Lon-dpn-der'ry 
Lons-le-Saulnier  (long-1^ 

8a-ne-a') 
L8d-chd8'',  or  Liu  Kin) 
L9-rain'  (Ohio) 
L(?-r6t't3 

L'Orient  (l6-re-ang') 
L6r-r5ine'  f  Fr.) 
Las  An'^e-I€8 
L6st-wlth'iel 
L8t,  (or  lo) 
LS'thj-an 
Lad'don 
Ldu'doyn 

liOugh'Wir-pugh  (lijrbur-9) 
liOiigh  Erne  (Tok'ern') 
Lou<!h    Neagh  (lak'nfi',  or 

lek'ne'?) 
Lough   Neagh  (lak'na'), 

M.  r. 
Lough-rea'  (18k-ra') 
L6a-l'??i 
Ldii'i8-l)Urg 
L8u-js^de' 
Ldu-is-ja'nf 
L8u'i«-vllle,  (or  16'?-vll) 
Ldii-vain' 
Louviers  (16'v?-a) 
Ldu'va 
L8w'?ll 
Lawe^'taft 
Lowo8itz  (Ia'v9-fllta) 
Loz6re  (l8-z4r') 
Lv-bSck',  or  La'b£ck 
Ldb'ljn 

Ln-ca'y9,  (or  li.i-kl'9) 
LBc'c?,  or  Ldc'ca 
Ld-ce'na  rid  tha'na) 
L(1-ce'ltt  (Id-cha'ri) 
Ld-c«rno' 

LQck-iia^',  or  Luck'ne* 
Lu-cfin',  (or  ly-aSng') 
Ld-d9-niar' 
Lud'iSw 
Ldd'wiit^-bilrg 
Ldd'wigf-ldvt 
I^i-gtt'nO 
Ldnd 
Ld'n?  biirg 


LO-nei' 

La'nfn-bllrg 

Ld'nf-ville' 

I^-pa't« 

I^>-«a'ti-f  (ly-«t'abf-f) 

Ldt'zi^n  (-«fii) 

Lux'v'in-nUrK 

Lux'yr,  or  Ldx'ff 

Lv-zcrW 

Lr.i  -zan' 

Ly-eam'inj 

Lfme  Re'^jf 

LyniTt-ard 

Lfncb'bUrg 

Ljnn  Re'^i* 

LyonnaiR  (le-9n-ii£') 

L^'QDf  (ll'9nz) 


M. 


Maaa 

Maa-s'ldy*,  (or  mas'laia) 

Mj-ri'a,  {or  my-kad') 

Mac'cle9-ti£ld  (klz-) 
Ma^-^-da'nj-f 
Mac-c-ra'ta  (mach-) 

Mj-chl'fs 
M9.-chvn'letb.  E. 

Machynlletu   (in^-bunt' 
leth),  T.  Wr. 
M9C-k£n'zje 
Mack-i-nftw' 
M^c-lean' 
Mj-cdmb'  (-kdin') 
Ma'c9n  (Ga.) 
Macon  fma-kang')  (Fr.) 
Mj-c8u'pjn 
M^-crdom' 

M^c-quar'rje  (-kw6r'-) 
Mad-^-gSs'car 
Mad-9-wa8'c9 
Mad-df-la'nj 
Mf-dei'ra,  (or  m^-dii'ra) 
M^-de'r*  (-da'-) 
Mad'i-S9n 
Mj-dras' 

M9-drid',  or  A&d'rjd 
M^-du'ra 
MAel'strom 

Mael'titram,  T. 

Maerstr9n],  Sm,  Wr. 
Maefe  (maz) 
Mafis'tricbt  (mes'trlkt) 

Mag-9-dax'ii 

Mag-d^-IS'nj,  (or  -la'oa) 

Mag'dc-bUrg 

M^-gel'l^n,  or  Mag-fl-bUi' 

Ma5-?-r8e' 

Mji^-^ia'r?  (m^-j&'ra} 

M^-gtn  df-na'a 

M?g-ni'?? 

Magny  (niSn'y?) 

Mi-ha-ndd'dy 

M^-han',  or  My-boll' 

M^-ho'njng 

Maih  rat'tf 

Ma'i-<la 

Mal-hjd-pare' 

Main,  or  Main 

Ma'j  na 

Maine 

M^-jdr'c? 

Msi-k5'<iue-t#  (-k^-) 

Mal-9-bar' 

Mri-Uc'cf 

Mal'9-g9 

M9-lai'8i-9  (mv-la'fbf-f) 

Malar  (ma'l^r) 

Malaren  (ma'l^-fn) 

M^-lay' 

M^-la'y^ 

Mai'den 

Mai  dive?',  or  Mal'dlvej 

Ma-l^in'bigi 

Malheur  (mv-l5r''t 

Malines  (ma-Un') 

Mal-li-c5l'l« 

MaI'mc  dy 

Malnie^'lHi  n-  (mains'-) 

Mnlinci  (inal'ma) 

Mnlnlaquet  (nial  plak'a) 

Mil  8tr6m 

Mai'ty 

Mll'tpn 

Mai  v?i  »i'»,  or  M»l-vi'ai^ 

M»rv?rn,  R. 

Mll'vcrn,  Wr. 

Mil'vf  m  imlw'v^rn),  T 
Mil'wab 
M9-mar'9-i^l' 
M*-naar' 
Man-«-yank' 
M&nch" 
Mtn'thtv-tf: 
M*iidi'r» 


Min-dy-rea' 

M^n-dln'ga  (-ding  •) 

Mi'nv 

M*n-rr<^  da'ni-4 

Man-R»-lurv'  (otkof-) 

M«n  liai'iya 

Miin'belra 

BI9  nll'i* 

Mf-nla'H 

Man-i-iAu-wBe' 

lftiiii'h«n*-Mrg 

Maa-re'M  (tn«ii-«i'«) 

Mills,  Le  (If  mtag'} 

Mfu-aftu'it 

M*ii-lehM'rj-« 

Man'tf-va 

Min'lu-t 

Man-zf-na'r^  (or  nuui. 

iha-na'rv*) 
Man-z*  oiria  (ya) 
Mar*  ca('ba(-kl'ii«) 
Mar-ftn-ba}'f 
Mar'^-mCc 
Mar-fn-ttam' 
MaraRon  (mar'f-BfiB,  •r 

mar-tn-yan') 
Mf-ra'vj 

Mi»r-b«l'li  (in«r-bCI'rt) 
Mar-ble-b£ad' 
Mar'bUrg 
Mar^lie 

Mar-che'nl  (eb«'-> 
Mar  din' 
M9-r£n'ga 
Mir-gj  ri'tt 
Mar'gfte 
Mar-i-'i'nV 
Mir-iC— Gf-Unta' 
Ma-ri-«l' 
M^-rl'^nbad 
My-ri'^n-biirg 
My-ri-fn-wer'd^ 
M9-rl-fn-z<ll' (-ta«r)       * 
Ma-r(-at't« 

Marigliano  (inir-«l-ya'ii9^ 
Mf-rin' 
Ma'ri-9n,  or  Mti'i-^a 

M9-nt'za  (-«a) 

Marl'bar-^gb 

Mir'in9-rf 

Mar-9-ni',  or  M^-iA'al 

Ma-raach'^  (rcsh') 

M^raa^ 

Mf r-que'8^  (mfr-ki'sfz) 

M^r-Kl'la 

Marseilles  (mlr-ailz') 

Mar-t^-han' 

Mar-tj-ni'ca 

Mar-tj-nique' 

M^r-w^r' 

Ma'r)'-lfiid 

Ma'ry-lf-bane,   (or   ntr'f 

M) 
Masafueni  (iiia«-«-fwi'ra) 
Ma8'c9-li,  M. 

Mfs^ft'lt,  T.  P. 
Mas'cft 

Maa'hfin  (maj'^m) 
M»8-ke'g9n 
Mas'sy 

Ma8-8«-cbd'8^ta 
Ma8'89-wab  , 

Ma8'u-ab 
M»-8d-li-p«-iUi' 
Mat-^-nA'TfS 
M«-aD's*a 
Mit-«-ptn' 
Mft-tap'9'iur 
Mat-«-ri'» 
Mat-«-ra' 
M*,te'ia  (-tt'-) 
Mats'mat 

Mat'v-rtt,  or  Mf  tdit 
M;<ucb  Chdnk 
Miuch'line 
Miu't 
MdU-mv^' 

Mau  r^  pa*'  (ma-ir  {•  \ 
Mill  rl"t^iU  l-rUh't^itf 
Ma(-a'rv 
Maf-f-gua'Dft 
May  Mice  (mk-yAaO 
Ma^-«nn«' 

Miyno  (nMn,  or  mia} 
May-itaotb' 
Ma>'a(IrplaiMl) 
Mat's  (Meaicoi^ 
Mayi'rtllo 
Mf -san  df  I«b' 
Maa-«l-Un' 
M»a-sa'i«(ffi>t-A'ir) 

M(4i'ce 

Meaux  (imA) 

MCr'ca 

Mi^h'Iia 

M(-rba^9-ria' 

MMt'lrn-oiUf 

Mt-cSa> 

Mte-AB'  , 
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Me-di'nj,  or  Me-dl'n>  (Ar.) 
Me-(il'nti,  (Ohio) 
M6d-j-ter-ra'n?-jn 
Mee-rut' 
Me-li4I'Iet-€l-Ke-blr'  (ma- 

hariet-el-ka-bir') 
Me-hdr'rjn 
M6ig?  (m6gz) 
Me!-k5ng' 
Mel'njng-en 
Meis'sen  (inl's^n) 
Me-jer'diih 
M6k-j-n«z' 
Melazzo  (rna-I&t'sO) 
MSI'bourne 
Me-lin'd^ 
Mel-r5?e' 

Mfil'tpn-Mdw'brjjr 
Me-Iun' 

M€in''injng-en 

Mgm-phre-ma'gSg 

Me-nai',  or  M£n'al 

Me-nal'n^ 

Me-nan' 

Me-nird' 

Mendana  (mSn-d'in'ya) 

Mende  (m'ingd) 

Men-d^-ci'no 

Men-do'zsi,  (or  mcn-ds'th^) 

Me-nin'_(me-naing') 

Men-n6ih'9-nie 

Mentz  (ments) 

Me-nfif 

Men-zSl'leh 

Mlq'uj-niz  (in6k'9-n6z) 

Mer-din'  , 

Mer-gui'  (in?r-gs') 

MSr'Pda 

M6r-j-m?-^hi' 

Mer'i-9-ngth 

Mer-men-tau'  (-15') 

Mer'^ 

RJgr'rj-mack 

Mer'se-biirg 

Mer'^ey 

Mer'thyr  Tyd'vjl 

Mes'chJd 

Mesh'gd 

MSgHp-ljin'gi 

Mes-si'nil 

M68-u-ra'd5 

M68-u-r'4'ta 

M6t'e-»n 

Metz  (mSts,  or  mas) 

Meunne  (milrt) 

Meu^e  (muz) 

M6x'i-c6 

M^ziires  (in6z-y4r') 

Mi-a'k8 

Ml  am'j 

Ml-a'va 

Mi^h'j-g&n 

Ml^h-jl-j-tnack'i-itilc,  (or 

niAk-e-nSiw') 
Mich-ii-i-mack'j-nac 

(-n9iw),  T. 
Mi-cho-'9-can' 
Mid'del-biirg 
MTd'dle-b6r-9Ugh  (-bur'r?) 
Mld'dle-bn-ry  (-b6r-?) 
Mid'dle-town 
Mll'jn,  Br.  E.  T. 

Mj-lan',  Wr. 
Mi-laz'zo  (me-lat'sS) 
Milhau  (me-lo') 
Mll'l^dge-ville 
Mi'ls 

Mll-wlu'kie 
Mi'n98-Ge-f'4'?s  (-zha-) 
MTn'ciS  (mln'chS) 
Mln-d?-u'4'd 
Min'den 
Mjn-d6'r6 
Min-er6'lj-? 
Mlii'TiS,  {or  mSn'yS) 
Mln-ne-sd't^ 
MlTi-n?-tar'9e 
MiHo  (mSn'yS) 
Mj-nSr'c? 
Mlq-ue-16n'  (-e-) 
Mlr-9-ini-chi' " 
Mj-ftn'dQ-ia 
Mi-re-c3urt'  (-kdr') 
Mirepoix  (mer-pwa') 
Mis'j-tra 

Miskoicz  (mlsh-kalts') 
Mis-8l8'que(injs-8l8'k^) 
Mis-sjs-slp'pj 
Ml8-S9-I8n'|hi 
Mis-s6u'ri  (mjs-sd'r^) 
Mja-tria' 

Mit'tau  (mIt'tSii) 
Mp-bile' 

M6-C9-Rin'gj  {-i?ing'-) 
Mo'ch? 

M6'3e-na,  or  M8d'^-n& 
M6d'i-ca 
M6g-f-d8re'  '""  •"  " 


Mohacs  (mS-hach') 

Mo'hawk 

Mp-hS'gjn 

M5-hi-lev',  or  M9-hl'l?v 

Moissac  (inwa-sak') 

MoI'dau  (-dbii) 

Mgl-da'vj-j 

Mpl-Rt'ta 

M9-ltse',  or  M^-lt'se  (-8a) 

MS-lff-kal' 

Mg-luc'c? 

MSm-b^s' 

M5in-ba'z9 

MSm'fl&t 

M8m'p8x,  {or  m5m-p8') 

MSn'j-co 

Mp-nad'ngck 

M5n'?  ghan  (-gin) 

Mon-fis  tjr' 

M5n-cliH-b66' 

M8n-de'g6  (-da'go) 

MondoHedo    (m5n-d9n-ya'- 

do) 
MBn-d9-vt' 
M9-n5in-b9-sl'? 
M6n'fa-luiit 
MSn-fer-ra'to 
Mdn-giiir'  (mun-gSr') 
Mon-go'li-3 
MSn-j-teau'  (-to') 
Mfin'iiioiith 
M6n  9-tn9-ta'pa 
Mp-nBn-pri-hg'lf 
Mo-npn-ga'lj-^ 
M9-n5p'9-Ii 

M5n-re-a'le  (mBn-ra^'la) 
M9n-ro'vj-?i 
Mons  (mongs) 
Montagiiana  (mSn-tjn- 

ya'na) 
M5n'tfi-gue 

Mootargis  (mSng-tUr-zhe') 
MoBtauban(ii)ong-to-hang') 
Montb  Hard     (mong-ba-le- 

ar') 
MSnt  Blanc,  (or  m5ng 

blang) 
Montbrison  (mSng-brS- 

zong') 
MSnt-calni'  (-kam') 
Mont-de-Marsan  (m5ng-de- 

mar-sing') 
M8n'te-chi-i'r5 
MBn^te'gd 
M8n-teith' 
Montelimart   (m5ng-t?l'- 

e-mar') 
M6n-te-l6'vez  (-ves) 
M8n-te-ne'gro  (-ni'-) 
M8n-te-reau'  (-re') 
M8ii-te-rey'  (-ra') 
M8n't§  Vid'e-o,  {or  mSn'te- 

ve-da'6) " 
M6nt-fer-rat' 
M8nt-gdm'er-y 
M6n-tj-cgl'io 
Montilla  (m8n-t5l'ya) 
Mont-martre'  (mong-martr') 
Mont-in9-ren'cy 
M8nt-pSl'ier  (-yer) 
MSnt-pel'lj-er,  {or  mong- 

p51'e-a)' 
M8nt-re-a'le  (mBnt-ra-a'la) 
M6n-tr6^e' 
M8nt-8er-i^t' 
M6or-8lied-9-bad' 
M568e-hiri9Ck 
M9-qu6ruin-n? 
M9-rad-?i-bad' 
Mo-ra'va 
M9-ra'vj-?i 
M6r'ay  (mur'r?) 
Mdr  b^han'- 
M9-r5'9 

M9-re'na  (rn9-ra'na) 
Mbr-ear'ten 
M9r-ra'chi-9 
Morlaix  (mdr-Ia') 
M9-r8c'c5 
M9-r6n' 

Mbr-tagne'  (mBr-tan') 
Mor-ta'ra 
M8rte-mar' 
MSs'sho 
MSs'cSw 
M9-?glle' 

M98-qui't8  (m98-ke't5) 
Mo'aul 

M9-ta'la,  T.  Wr. 
Mo'tj-la,  M.  P. 
■  M9-ta'pii 
M9-tril' 

Moulins  rmS-Ulng') 
Mdul-tan' 
MOuI'trie 
Mount  De-sert' 
M6ur-z6uk' 
M8y-9-nien'8jng 
M5-Z9in-bique'   • 


Mdhl  (mol) 
Mdh'len-bUrg 

Muhlhousen  (mdl-hb&'z^n) 
Muhlheini  (mol-hlin') 
Mijhr  (mdr) 
Mfll'de 

MUIhausen  (mttl-bBQ'z^n) 
Mul-ljn-gar' 
Mu'njch 
Mun'sler 

Mur'cj- j  (miir'she-?) 
M  ii  r '  free^ -b6r-9ugii 
Mur'rum-bid-gee 
M(lr-vj-e'dr6(iniJr-ve-a'dro) 
Mds-cSt' 
Mu8-c?-t}ne' 
Mus-co'|ee 
Mus'c9-vy 

Mys-kin'gum  (-king'-) 
Mus'sel-bu'rgh  (-bUrg,  or 
-bur-9) 

Mtlt'tra 

Mut'trsi,  T. 
Myc'9-nl 
Myc'9-n8a 
My-s6re' 
Myt'j-lS 


N. 


Na'?s,  E.  Wr. 

Naas,  T. 
Na-bsi-j6'a  (-h6'a) 
Nac-9g-d6'che? 

Nacogdochea   (n5k-9-d5'- 
chiz),  T. 
Nag-poiSr' 
Nfi-hant' 
N?-ma'qU3S 
Na'mur,  or  Na-mdr' 
Nan'cy 
Nan-gsi-sa'kj 
Nan-kin' 
Nan'se-mSnd 
Nantes  (nants,  or  nangt) 
Nan'tj-coke 
Nan-tiick'et 
Nant'wichjnSnt'ich) 
Na'ple^  (na'plz) 
Nap'Ious 
Nap'9-li 
Nar-b8nne' 
N^r-ma'da 

Na'r9-va,  or  Nj-rB'va 
Na^e'by 
Na-8ho'bgi 
Nash'u-a 
Nash'ville 

Nas'siu,  {or  nSs'sSfl) 
Na'tal,  or  N?-tal' 
Natcii'ez 
Natcli-j-t5ch'??,  {or  nJlk'?- 

t8sh) 
Na-to'lj-? 
N?t-t6re' 
Nau'g?-tuck 

Naum'bUrg,  {or  nbOm'biirg) 
Naup'lj-gi 
Nav'jin 
Nav'9-rin 
Nftv-si  rt'nS 
Nj-varre' 
N5v-i-dad' 
Nax-t'?,  T. 

NSx-i-a',  M. 
NSz'?-reth 
Neagh,  (na,  or  n6'?) 
Ne-bras'kgi 
Ngdj'ed 
Ne-5in-bu-r.il' 
N6g-9-p?i-tam' 
Neg'r9-p6nte 
Neil-ghet'ry 
NeTs'se  (nl'se) 
Nejiii  (na-zh5n') 
Nel-lore' 

Nemoura  (ne-ni6r') 
Nenagh  (ne-na') 
Ne-piul' 
Nep'jB-sing 
Nerac  (na-rSk') 
Ner-bud'd?h 
Nert's^hlnak 
N5s'C9-p€c 
Neth'er-iandf 
Ne-thSu'  (ne-td') 
Neu'barp,  {or  nbT'bdrg) 
JVeuchitel  (nu-shj-tel') 
Netifchatel  (nQf-8h?-tel') 
Neuilly-aur-Seine  (nul-yg'- 

siJr-san') 
Neusatz  (nbt'^ta) 
Neuse  (nus) 
Neu'sShl,  {or  nbT'z5l) 
Neu'stadt,  {or  nbl'stat) 
Neu'wiSd,  {or  nbl'wSt) 
Ng'vj,  {or  na-va') 


Ne-va'da 

Nevers  (ne-v4r') 

Nev'er-sink 

New'Vrk 

New'bern 

Nevv'bu-ry 

New'bu-ry-p8rt 

New-cSa'tle,  or  New'cfta-tle 

New  f-jho't? 

New'found-land,  T.  Wr. 

New-fdund'laind,  Br.  E, 
New  Gre-na'da 
New  Hamp'ahjre 
New  Ha'ven 
New  Jer'ijey 
New'mar-ket 
New  Or'le-^nj 
New'port" 
New  York' 
New  Zea'ljind 
Ngami  ('n-^'me),  T. 

Nga'mj(ngaa  in  8ing),£r. 
Nl-ag'9-rj 
Nic-a-ra'gua  (-gwa) 
Nice  (nes) 
Nlc-9-bajr' 
Nic-9-let'  (-la') 
Nj-c8p'9-li 
Nj-co'sj-?,  Br.  E.  P 

Ni-C9-st'fi,  JU.  T. 
Nic-9-te'ra  (-ta'-),  P.  T.  Wr, 

NJ-c6'te-ra  (ta-),  M. 
Nie'men 
Nieu'port 
Nifevre  (nS-a'vr) 
Nl'ger 

Nijni  (nfzh'n?) 
Nik-9-laT'ef 
Nllcilnd' 
Nlm'e-gu6n  (-pen) 
Njm-we'^en  (-wa'-) 
Ni'brt  (ng'br) 
Nt'ph9n,  or  Ntp'pon 
Nip'ja-sing 
Ni8h-5i-p6ur' 
Nismes,  or  Nimes  (nSmz, 

or  nSm) 
NTs-sj-bin' 

Nitch-e-gu8n'  (-gwSn') 
Ni-velies'  (ne  vel') 
No-ce'ra  (n9-cha'ra) 
Noirmoutier    (nwar-ni&'- 

te-a) 
Nord-hau'sen  (nbrt-hbu'- 

zen) 
Nordkbping  (nbrt'k9-p7ng) 
Nbrdlingen     (nbrt'ljng-en 

or  nlirt'ljng-en) 
Nbr'f9lk,  {or  nbr'f9k) 
Nbr'msin-dy 
Nbr'rjd^e-wBck 
Nbrth-amp  ton 
Nbr-tbum'ber-l5ind 
Nbr'way 

NBr'wjch  (nor'rjj) 
NBt'tjng-hkin 
Ng-va'ra 

No'v?  Sco'tj-fi  (sko'she-si) 
No'v?  Zem'blji 
N6v-go-r8d',    or    NBv-9- 

g9-rBd' 
N8x'u-bS5 
Noyon  (nwsi-y5ng') 
Nu'bj-j 

Nu-e'ce?  (nd-a'sea) 
Nue-vi'tas  (nwa-) 
Nd-ka-ki'va 
Nu'rem-b6rg 
Nykbping  (n^-kS'pjng) 


O. 


Oahu  (wa'ho) 

Oajaca  (wa-ha'ka) 

Sak'hjm 

O-beid'  (9-bad') 

6'ber-lln 

O'by 

Ocana  (9-kan'ya) 

Oc-C9-quan' 

0-ce-5n'?  (o-she-5n'9) 

6-ce-a'nj-5t  (S-she-a'ne-j) 

^c?-an'j-c9  (o-8h?-5n'e-k9) 

Oc-e-o'l? 

^'chil 

Ock-lo-ko'n^e 

Oc-miil'Sge 

6-c6'nee 

6'cr9-c6ke 

Oc-t9-ra'ra 

<^'den-8ee 

O'der 

O  des's^t 

6-dey-p6re' 

6e'den-bdrg 

6e'I?ind  f3'ljnd) 

Oels  («l8) 


6e're-br5 

oe'sel  (6'sel) 

Oet'tjng-en 

Offen-liSch 

Og'dens-btirg 

0-|ee'chee 

O'gle-tlibrpe  (-gl-) 

Oglio(ol'y5) 

O-hl'o 

6ise  (waz) 

6-kj-nag'sir 

Ok-hBtsk' 

Ok-tib'be-ha 

6l'den-burg 

O-Ie-an' 

Oleggio  (9-15d'j5) 

C-le-d'na 

Oleron  (6-la-r6ng') 

O-lTn'd? 

6l-i-ven'za 

Olmutz  (Bl'muts) 

51'9  ngtz,    or    Q-l5'n?tz 

(-nets) 
O-lBt' 
6m-5i-ha'  ■ 
O-mSn' 
d-mo'a 

6m  -p8in  -p9-n66'suc 
6nate  (on-ya'ta) 
O-ne'^? 

Oneglia  (9-nal'ya) 
O-nei'da 
6n-9n-da'gsi 
On-ta'rj-<5 
60-jeIn' 
Oo-n?-las'k?i 
Oor'fa 

Oo-roo-meS'j 
06s-t?-nau'lee 
66s'ter-hbut 
Op-e-16u's?s 
O-pbr'to 
op'peln 
Op'pen-helm 
O-raii',  or  O'rjn 
Or'ange 

Orebro  (Br'e-bro) 
Or'e-gon 
O'rel,  or  O-rel' 
O-rel-Ia'na,  {or  6-r?l-ya'na) 
O'ren-biirg 
O-ren'se  (-sa) 
O-rj  Imo'la  (6  r?-wa'la) 
0-r4-no'co 
O-ris'k^-ny 
O-rjs  ta'no 
Or-i-za'ba 
Ork'neyj 
Orleannaia,  or  OrUannois 

(br-la-jin-na') 
Or'Ie-ana 
Or-iat' 
Or'niiiz 
O-rBn'te? 
6r-9-pe'ssi  (-pa'-) 
6r's9-va 
Or'te-gal 
Orthfez  (br-ta') 
O-rd'ba 
6-ru'r5 

dr-vj-e'to  (br-v^-a'to) 
O-sa^' 
6s-ce-6'Isi 
Osh'kosh 
Osh-moo-najn' 
Os'j-nio 

Osnabriick  (B^'n^-brftk) 
5§'n?-burg 
Os-sftbaw' 
Os'sj-pES 
08'89-la 
Os's9-ry 
Os-sil'na 
Cs-tend' 
fis'tj-aks 

Os-tra'aj-?  (-ahe-j) 
fis-we-gatch'i? 
Qs-we'go 
o^'wes-try 
Ot-j-ba'lo 

O'tj-helte,  or  O-tgi-hel't? 
Ot-cha'k9V,  or  Ot-ch^-kBv' 
6-tr5n'to,  or  O'trjn-tB 
6t-se'go 

6t-tEi-ja'no  (Bt-t9-ya'n5) 
f)t't9-wa 
Ot'ter-biirn 
Oua^h-i-ta'  (wBsh-) 
oiide  (6d) 
oude'narde,  {or  b6-d?-nar'- 

da) 
6u'fa  (6'<i) 

Oujs-cBn'sin  (wjs-kBn'sjn) 
Oun'dle(un'dl) 
ou'rgl,  or  6u-fiil' 
6u-ralsk' 
6u-ri'que  (-ka) 
6ur'fa  (or'ft) 
Aiir'ga  (dr'na) 


6ur-ini'ah 

Ourthe  (6rt) 

6u§e  (6z,  or  buz) 

du-tcli9ng-foU'(6-ch9ng-fS'7 

ouz-beks' 

6'ver-t9n 

0-ver-y«'sel 

O-vj'-e'do  (6-V5-a'46) 

0-v6'ca 

6-was'c5 

6-w6'g8 

0-why'h5S 

6i'f9rd 

Oy?  pBc' 

O'za-ka,  or  0'8a'k& 

Q-zark' 


p. 


Pfi-clid'ca 

Pac'9-16t 
P?-dang' 
Pad'er-bbrn 

rad'9-va 

Pad'v-j 

Paglia  (pal'ya) 

Paia'ley 

PSL-lat'iinate 

Pal'si-tine,  or  Pal'9-tlne 

Pal-^-wSn' 

Pal-em  bang' 

P?-len'ci-?  (p9-len'she-a) 

P9-16n'que  (-ka) 

P3-ler'ni6 

Pal'es-tlne 

Pal-es-tri'na 

Pal  ii^-pdSr' 

Pal-  i-caiid-^her'ry 

Pal'lj-ser 

Pal-mi'rsis  - 

P^l-my'r? 

Pa'lo  Al'to 

Pa'l98 

Pam'lj-c5 

Km-pe-lu'na 

Pam-plo'na 

Pan-51-rna' 

P?-nay'  (pj-nl') 

P?-n6Ma 

Pan-8C6'va  (-cho'va) 

P?-nu'co 

Pa'9-la 
Rip'u-a 
Pa-ra' 

Par-51-guay',  or  I^r-9-guaV' 

Par-9-i'ba 

Par-9i-inar'j-b6 

Fa-r9-m?-ri'b6,  JJf.  P  Wr. 
Par-j-mat'tj 
Par-9-na' 
Pa-rji-nj-gua'  " 
Par-si-nj-l'ba 
Par-a-ti' 
P^-rec'ghj-a 
Par'ga 
Pa'rj-a 
P?-rl'ma 
Par-j-na' 
Par'js 
Pir'ma 
Pdr-me-?Sn' 
Pfir-nSa'sus 

Par-9-pain-i-8Sn'  (Mts.) 
Par-ral' 
Pas-c?-g6u'Ij 
Psis-ciia'ro 
Pas-de-Calais    (pa'-d^-kj- 

la') 
Pas-qU9-t5nk' 
Psitsa'jc 

Pa8-s9-msi-qiiBd'dy 
Pas-8?-r63-wan' 
Passaii  (pas'sbu) 
Pjs-sy'  (pjs-ae') 
Pat-?i-g6'nj-j 
P^-taps'cd 
Pjt-tay' 
Pat'e.ia 
Pat'mBs 
Pat'na 
P9-tras' 
Pat'ter-89n 
Pji-tuck'et 
Pau  (po) 
Pa-vl'a 
Paw'c^-tuck 
Paw-tuck'et 

Pays  de  Vaud  (pa'^-d^-vd'J 
Pay'ta 
Pedee' 

Pee'ble^  (pg'blz) 
Pe-g(J' 

Pel'ho,  (or  pa'h6) 
Pel'pus,  {or  pa'f-pftg) 
Pe-klhg',  or  Pe-kin' 

Pg'kjng,  or  ^S'kjn,  Wr. 
P^-lew' 
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PSm'bi-iHl 

I'Ciii'hroke  (-brdk) 

roin-j  {Iv'-waa'Bft    (p8m-f- 

J?-W88'!>?t) 

PcaaOel  (peii-y&-f9-«l') 

r?-nang' 

PSn-ddn'njs 

Penn-syl-v^'nj-y 

p9-n6b'8C?t 

Pfin'rjth,  (or  pS'rjth) 

Pen-rjrn',  vr  Pdn'rjfn 

Pen-89-cd'ly 

P^it-zftnce' 

Pe-6'ri-9 

Per-d!'d8 

Per-9-«Uvl' 

PSr'iw-l? 

P^rigord  (p«r'e-giJrO 

P6rigueux  (p^r'^git') 

P?r-na'gua 

Per-ii^m-bd'cS 

Pcr'nau  (per'niift) 

Pe-r6'te  (pa-r6'ta) 

Perpignan  (per-pSn-ying') 


Pfr-qulm'^ns 
Per'Bj-9  (pSt'ab^-^) 


P^-ri' 
Pe-riJ'gj-? 
Pe'89-r6  (pa'-) 
P«8-Cllj-«'l»  (-&'-) 

Pe-sha'wyr 

PSsth  (p€st) 

Pe-Cch?e-I6«' 

PS't^r-bir-Qugh 

Po'i^r^-bUrg 

Pu-ter-war'detn 

P?-tr6-z?-v6dsk' 

P?t-sph6'ia,  Af.  P.  Wr. 

Pet's^h^-ra,  T. 
P^z^nas  (pa-za-nas',  or  pa- 

za-na') 
PhTl-»-d8l'plii-9 
Phj-lTp'pjne^ 
PhTI-jp-p6p'9-lj 
Pl-?-c«n'za  (pa-f-chdnt'sa) 
Pj-a've  (-va) 
Pic'sr-dy 
P;-chIn'cha 
Pled 

Plc-t6u'  (ptk-tao 
Pied'mSnt 
Pi-€n'za  (p^-fint'sa) 
Pte't(f-la  (-5'-) 
Pignerol  (pTn-y?-r5l') 
Pignerolo  (pln-yji-rS'lO) 
PTI-C9-ma'y6 
Pll'lau  (pU'liJQ) 
PIn-e-r6'to 
P!-9in-bi'n3 
Piq'u9  (pik'wf) 
Pi'r'm^-sSns  ' 
Pl'?a 

Pj8-c&t'9-qu$ 
Pj8-c&t'9-quls 
Pis-WS'ja  (pl8-ti'y»; 
Pit'caith-ly 
PJ't^-a 
Pltts'bUrg 
Pl^-cSn'ci-f 
Placer  (pia-th«r') 

Pl9-c4r',  T. 
Plaque-mine'  (pKk-men') 
Pla't?,  La 
Platte 

Plau'en  fplbii'en) 
Plels'k?  (pll'se) 
Plln-llin'mpn 
Pl6ck,  (or  pl9t8k) 
Plombiires.  (plam-b?-Ar') 
Plj^m'oiith 
P6-C9-h5ii't98 
Pa-C9-moke' 
P^d-gdr'za 

P9d  la'chi-a. 

Pv-d5'ir-» 

Point  cdu-pee' 

Poitiera  (pol-tdn',  or  pwl'- 

te-a) 
PW-tdu',  (or  pvra-td') 
PS'lgnd 

fipl-ta'va 

F81-y-ne'B|-f  (-nS'ihf-y) 

P5in-?-r5'ni-?i 

P^ni-pS'j-I,  (or  pSm-p&'y?) 

P^n-di-^hSr'ry 

Pdnt-^h^r-train' 

Pontefract  (pSm'fi^t) 

P6n-t9-ve'dra  (-va'-) 

Pfin'tj-ac 

P6n't<^-t8c 

Ppn-tre'mff-li  (-trt'-) 

Pdd'nah 

P6-p»-yan' 

P6-p?r-Tng'?n 

P5p-9-<-a't9-p«tl 

P6rt'-aii-PrTnce'  (-9-) 

Prir'tj  cS,  {or  pSr'tf-ctae) 

Phrt'land 

Port  M»-hOll' 


POr'tO  Pray 'a 

P6r't0-Prln'ci-p« 

Pflr'tO  Ri'cfl 

PdrtH'mouth 

PSrt'v-gfl 

P8'9?n 

P&-8i-lTp'pO 

P9-ten'za  (p9-tfint'aa) 
Pf-tA'infc 

Pa-tg-si',  M.  P.Cye. 
Pv-ta'sj,  Sr.  JC.  P. 
P5t8'dam 
P5t-t9-wat'9-mie9 
Pfugh-keep'si^  (P9-kdp'8f) 
Pfiiil'tgn 
?o<*-h?t-t4n' 
Pa-vang' 

P6z-eM-a'13  (p6t-8u-«'le) 
Prague  (pra») 
Prai-rje-dv-Chten' 
Preble  (pr6b'bl) 
Pr«g'?l 

Pr«nz'la^  (prSnts'laa) 
Pr68'burg 

Presque  Isle  (prSsk-Sl') 
Pr5§»'bv-ry  (priSz'ber-e) 
PrSs'teigne  (-t«n),  E.'  Wr. 
Pr98-t©igne'  (-tan'),  T. 
Vxia-UfH-pim' 
Pr«v'?-8a 
PriSg'nItz  (-nTt8) 
Prin-ci-ia'ta  (-ch?-) 
PrTp'?t 
Pri-vas' 

Pra'cj-da  (pr5'ch9-da) 
Provence  (pr5v- vans') 
PrBv'j-dfince 
Prussia  (prash'9,  or  prit'- 

sh?) 
Prttth  (prdt) 
Przemysl  (zhSm'jzl) 
Pskov  (8k60 
Puebia  (pwa'bia,  or  pd-a'- 

bla) 
PA-Sr'ta  RJ'ca 
Puglia  (pitl'ya) 
Pu-las'ki 
Pttn-der-pdAr' 
Pun-jab',  or  Pyn-jftub' 
Pdn'tja  A-re'njw  (-ra'-) 
Puy-de-D&me  (pwe'-d?- 

dSm') 
Pwllheli  (p61-hSl'5) 
P^r'5-n6e5 
Pyr'mSnt 


Q. 


Quatre  Bras  (ka'tr-bia') 
ftue-bfic' 
QuSd'ljn-bUrg 
Quei'paert 

Que-m't9-ra  (ka-ra't?-r5) 
Quesnoy  (k6n-wa'),  M. 

duesnoy  (kJs-nwa'),  P. 
Cluiberon  (kS-brdng') 
aull-e-ma'ne  (kll-) 
aut-lj'^'no  (kw8-) 
QuTl-j-man'cy 
Qujl-lo't?,  (or  k8l-y8'ta) 
aui'l9-a  (k6'-),  Br.  T.  Wr. 

auj-lo'9  (ke-),  E.  M. 
Quimper  (k&ra-p4r') 
Q.uln'e-baug 
auTr'i-n?l 
Qul'ta  (ke'tS) 


R. 


Raab  (i«b) 

R?-Mt' 

R?-cIne' 

Ric-v-n!'|j 

Rad'9-ma 

R^-gd'sa 

RSih'way 

Rai'^jn 

Ra-js-mdn'dry 

Raj-pdd-ta'na 

Ra'l^igh  (iftw'le) 

Rails 

Rambouillet  (iain-b6I-ya'} 

Rftm-jl-lies' 

Ram'l^-ah 

R^m-pSor' 

Ramf'gato 

R^n-ca'gua 

Rfn-gofin' 

Rapides'  (-pBd') 

Rap-Pf-han'ngck 

Rar'j-ian 

Ras'tadt  (-Stat) 

Rath-keale' 

Rat'i-bitr 

Rat'is-bSn 


Ry-ven'ny 

Rav'^nf-b^rg 

Rav'fii-stein 

R8ad'ing 

Re-e»-na'ti  (rS-> 

Re-cl'fe  (ra-8«'fi) 

R^d'rdth 

Re'g^n  (ra'-) 

Re'l^n^-bdrg  (ra'-) 

Reggio  (r8dOa) 

R^-ha'bgth 

Rei'jh^n-au  (-HOl) 

Rel'^hpn-lKi^n 

Rel'chQn-bcrg 

ReTch'stadt  (-stat) 

Rel'gate 

Rel'kt-»-vlk,  T. 

Reim; 

Relnerz  (n'n^rts) 

Re-j-nS'sa  (ra-) 

Ronaix  (r^-na') 

RSn'frew  (-frd) 

Xennes  (ren) 

Rens's^-la^r 

ReqiieSa  (ra-kan'ya) 

R?-8a'ca 

Re-sl'na  (ra-) 

Re'ds  (ra'ds)  (Sp.) 

Reds,  (or  rtfis)  (Ger.) 

Reut'Iing-en  (r»Xt'-) 

R6v'?l 

Rf-vii'la  (-v8l'jra) 

Rhe  (ra) 

Rhea  (ra) 

RhSim;  (rSmz,  or  rSmz,  or 

iftngz) 
Rheln'thal  (rin'tal) 
Rhine  (rin) 

Rhode  Isl'jind  (red-l'ljnd) 
Rhode;  (rodz) 
Rhodez  (r8-da'),  T. 

Rhodez  (rd-das'),  M.  P. 
Rhsne  (ron) 
Ri-9-zan' 
Rlc-cj-r88;' 

Rlche'lied,  (or  r68h'e-ld) 
Rlch'mpnd 
Rideaii  (r8-d6') 
RiS'^en  ge-bYr|'9 
Rj-e'tj  (re-a'te) 
Ri'^a,  or  Ri'gj 
Rlg'9-18t 
Rlra'j-n! 
Ri-9-bam'ba 
Rt'o  Bra'va 
Rt'o  C6l-v-ra'd8 
Rl'6  dSl  IVSrte,  or  Rl'S  del 

Nbr'te  (-ta) 
Rl'S  Ddl'ce  (-85) 
Ri'8  Grande,  or  Rl'S  GiSn'- 

de  (-da) 
Rio  Janeiro   (r8'6-J9-na'rS, 

or  rT'5-j?-nS'ro) 
Rl-8m'  (rS-ong') 
Rl'a  Sal-9-<lir'l8  (-y8) 
Rt'o  S9-la'd8 
Rl'8  Tl'gre 
Rl'6  Vgr'd? 
Rl'pen 
Rip'pn 

Rl8-t9-gdnche' 
Rive-de-Gier    (rSv'de- 

zhS-a') 
Rlve^,  (or  rSv) 
Riv'9-ll 
Roane  (ron) 
Rg-anne' 
Rd-9n-oke' 
RSch'dale 

RC^he'fcrt,  (or  r8sh'f&r) 
Rochefoucault  (r88h'f&-k8') 
RQ-«h8lle' 
R5ch'?8-t?r 

Rodez  (r8-da').  See  Rhodez. 
Rder 

Rder-mSn'd^ 
R8'g9-88n 
R8-hjl-c3nd' 
Romagna  (rg-roan'ya) 
Rp-ma'nj-^,  or  RS-m^-nl'K 
Romans  (ra-mang') 
R8me,  (formerly  rdm) 
R6m'Ufrd 

R8-m9-nin-tin'(-iUng-tang') 
RSn-c^s-val'lfa 
Ras'bach 
R^s-cCfn'm^n 
R88-crca' 
Rg-^et'tf 
R98  sa'na 
Ras'tack 

Ra'then-bdrg  (rS't^n-bdrg) 
Rath'er-h^m 
Rath'cr-hjtbe,    (rmlgarly 

rfid'rjf) 
R8the-8&y',  E. 
Rothesay  (rat's^),  £1. 

Rat't^r-dam 
Ruubaiz  (rd-bfi') 


Rftu'^n,  (or  rA-ang') 
RoiilerH  (rd-14r') 
Rou8Hillon  (rd-8ll'y8ng') 
Ra-v^-re'da  (rS-v^-ra'dO) 
Rovigno  (rv-vSn'ya) 
Rf-vi'ga 

Raw -an' 

Rax'bUrg,  (or  rax'b^r-f) 

Rax'bu-ry  (rBx'b^r-^) 

Rd'dvl-stadt  (-8Ut) 

RUgei  (rd'^^n) 

Rd-n.6'li-»,  or  Rd-m^li'9 

Rdp-p!n' 

Russia  (riish'y,  or  rd'aba) 

Rdst's^hdck 

Ruth'^r-fdrd 

Rd-th?r-gl«n',  (or  riig'l?n) 

R&t'Und 

Ry-blnsk' 

RJff'wick 


s 


Saade  (sad) 

Saal  (sal) 

Saa'l^ 

Saal'Kld  (-fifit) 

SaarbrUck  (sar'brdk) 

Saar-ldu'js 

Saatz  (sats) 

sa'bj-? 

S^i-bi'n? 

S^-blne' 

Ba-blestan' 

Sack-9-tdd' 

sa'ca 

sacs,  or  Sauka 

Bag-9-d9-hac' 

Sag-hj-U'en.or  S^-gha'lj-fn 

SSg'j-nlw 

Sagiie'nay  (^g'nS) 

Bah'9-ra,  or  s»-ba'if 

Sah-run-pare' 

Said  (8id) 

Sai'da 

Sa'jde 

Sal-g5n' 

St.  Al'b^no,  (or  -aw'tynz) 

St.  A'mand  (s&nt-) 

St.  A?'?ph 

St.  Au-gus-tiite' 

St.  A  us' lie 

St.  Ber'n^rd 

St.  Brieuz  (^ng-br^-d') 

St.  £;hrl8't9-ph?r'8 

St.  Cliirs'vllle 

St.  Cldad,  (or  sang'kW) 

St.  Cai'urab 

St.  Croix  (-ktWfx,  or -krwa) 

St.  Cyr  (sang'ser') 

St.  D8n'is,  (or  sang-de-nS') 

St.  Dlz'j-er  (^ng-dlz'e-a) 

St.  Dp-min'go  (-ming'-) 

Saintes  (sangt) 

St.  Etienne  («t-?-«n') 

St.  Ey-sta'ti-»  (-she-f) 

St,  Fe-U'pe  (-fa-16'pa) 

Si;  FIdur 

St.    Francois    (8ang-fi%ng- 

8wa')(W.i.) 

St  Francois  (sant-Mn'sis) 
(Mo.> 

St.  Gail 

St.  jR«n-?-vi8ve' 
St.<^er'm9in,  (or  sKng-zh^r- 

mSng') 
St.  Risr'^ia  C-j8r'je) 
St.  Gig-van'ni 
St.  Gat'h^rd 
St.  H^-le'n^ 
St.  Hei'j-er 
St.  Hu'l>«rt 
St.  tl-dc-(«n'88 
St.  Ja'ge,  (or  -ya'g8) 
St.  Jean,  (or  sang-zhang') 
St.  Law'r^nce 
St.  Lou'js,  (vr  -16'9) 
St.  Ld'ci-f,  (or  -lv-s8') 

St.  Ma'la 

St.  Ml'5h»-?1,  (or  ml'k^l) 

St.  Mig'uel   (-mig'wfl,  or 

-nie-gSl') 
St.  Nedts  (-n6t8,  or  nButs) 
St.  Neots  (sfnt-nets'),  T. 
St.  6'ni?r,  i.or  -e-m4r') 
Sainlonge  (sang't&nzh') 
St.  Pierre,  (or  Mng-pC^r') 
St.  riilton  (sant  (iSl'tpni 
St.  au«n'tin,  (or  rtug-kan- 

tang') 
St.  SKl-v»-dar' 
St.  S?-has'ti>n  (-s^faasf- 

y»n) 
St.  8?r-v*B'  (-vang') 
Bt.  8«v'9r,  (or«ang-s?-v4rO 
St.  S8v-er-l'n» 
St. 'nun'mMiy 


St.  ThBm'M  (-tam'-) 

Si.  Vin'cvnt 

St.  Yrieix  (  «'fe-4) 

sak'k»-n 

Bf-la'da 

sal  ^-niin'cy 

Sal  9  ni9-ni«' 

Ba'l^m 

S»-ler'na 

Sai'f^rd,  (or  saw'C^) 

Sal'fvrd,  M.  Wr. 
S«n'na(  Italy) 
S»-li'n»(U.  8.) 
Sj-line',  or  8«-IIne' 
Sllis'bu-ry  (saiz'ber-e) 
K,l  fee' 
Sjl-111'18  (-y«) 
salm 
Sj  la'na 
Sal-g-ni'ca 
Sal'9p,  or  S&'l9p 
Sfl-sStte' 

Sa-io'da 

sa-ldz'za  (sa  idt'as) 

Sal-va-dar' 

Sal-win' 

Salz'bUrg 

Salz'we-d81  (sa]U'wa-d8l) 

S?-ma'na,  E.  M.  P. 

sa  m»-na',  T. 
S9-mar' 
Sam-9-iang' 
Sam-9r-cand' 
Sim'bre  (sara'br) 
8am-9^l'ti-»  (-gl8h'?-») 
Sa^mas 
Sam-9-thra'kj 
Sam-oy-8de;' 
S^m-sddn' 
sa'na,  M.  p. 

sa  na',  T. 
San  Au-gus-tlne' 
San  Bias ' 
sand 'bach 
san  Dj-e'g8  (a'-) 
San-d9-mlr',  Br.  P.  T. 

S^n-da'mir,  M. 
Sjin-dus'ky 

^nd'^ich,  (or  And'wij) 
San  Fr»n-cl8'ca 
S^n-ga'i 
%n'g9-man 
San-i-lac' 

San  Joaquin  (ha.f-ken') 
SanJos^  (ha-sa') 
san  Jd'9n,  (or  -ii6-an') 
San  M^-ri'no 
Sanquhar  (^n-kwar'),  E. 

Sanquhar  (sank'k^r),  T. 
S^n-san'djng 
^n't?  Crd«  (-krds) 
San'ta  Fe  (-ft,  or  fa') 
^n'ta  M^-rt'? 
San't?  Mau'ra  (-mM'-) 
San't?  Mar'thf 
Sgii-tan'der 
San't9-r8m 
Biin'19  Ro-sf-U'v 
8an-t8«' 
SSn-ti-a'pa^ 

sanrtjl-ia'na  (s&n-til-ya'na) 

San  t9-rl'ni 

Sadne  (sSn) 

a^lp'tjn 

%r'9-IAt 

^r-»-nacr 

sar-«-tar 

8ttr-»-t8'g» 
SKr-«-wak'      •    ^ 
8ttr-#-wan'     -. 
S^-raJ-fl-cd' 
Sar-dln'j-f 
Sa-r«8',  or  Sa-rt' 
Sa'ras 
Sarre 

airtHe  (sart) 
Sts-kf-sh&w'jn,  or 
8M-katch'»-wta 
SB«'a*-rt 

sat-«.dda' 
89-ta'ij-»fii:. 

sa-tj-ifa,  Jif.' 
S9  la'rah 
saii-gUr' 

Sault  (08)  Bt.  Mi'ry 
Sniiiiiiir  (fid-mdr') 
Sr->'«n'nah 
Save,  or  Save 
Save-niy' 

Savigliano  (««v-«l-yt'lia) 
Savignv  (tf-vCn'yf) 
Sav'9-I'x 
S«  v8'na 

8»  v«)',  orSBvT^ 
Saxe-Al't^n-bdrg 
ettxt^Wel'mvt 
8tx'9<By 
Saf  n  (sin) 


Sctr'bar-9Ugli  (-bBr.*;) 
Bdlr'Mnta 

lifliiir-luH'Kn  (-bM'-) 
S^hait'-^l-Ar'«b 
Bctaan'^n-Mrg  (»kiA'-) 
8£b<klt,  or  8.b4idl  (skAl; 

or  sbtll) 
B^h<l-ea-iadt'  (sMI-t*4U'J 
Scli<liing 
S^li<in'nitz 
S(hv-n8c'lf-d]r 
S^hi«  dim' 
S^bj  nx'.  »r8^U'r*x 
S^li9  hat 'if 

Sctkinbrunn  (•Mn'brta} 
Scha'Den 
Schd6'dio 
HjhWI'fy's  (ML) 
Bjhau'w^n 
S^hdm'la 
SchuJ'l^r  (»kI'l?T) 
S^hayl'klll  (akdl'kll) 
S^hwa'hach 
S^hwarfzifD-biirg 
S^hw&rz'biirg  (nhwirta'-) 
S^hwarz'waiil  (aliwafta'.) 
S^hweid'nitz   (vhwlt'itlla 
S^hwcln'fdrt 
S^hwrltz  (shwIM) 
S^hw£r'in,  »t  B^bmp-tiaf 
Scieliano  (shil-ya'ii6) 
S^ll'ly 
Sflode 
S^ra,  (or  MbA'S) 

s^i-o'ta 

S^U'y-ala 
HjU-va'nj-j 
Scot'lfSd 

Scd'tf-i1,  Br.  T.  Wr. 
Scd-ta'rj,  £.  M.  P. 
S^JI'I* 

s?-a'i» 

S«-ba'g8 

Sf-bas'tp-pai,  M* 

S«b-98-ia'p9l 
Se-bin'i  ca 
Sic'chj-a 
Sf-c^n-d«r-»-bid' 
Sf-dan' 
8<^-^-tftn' 
Segni  (san'ye) 
Se'ga 
S^-gdr'b? 
8?-ga'vi  » 
Seine  (san,  or  sClO 
S8i8  Un' 
S^-iefk^h 
S£l-?n-ilnsk' 
Sf-m<BMn-f 
S«ni  i-gsl'li-* 
88m'i-nalM 
SAn'ljn,  £.  *. 

8?m-ltn',  T.  P. 
8<m'pa;h 
S*n'?-cf 
S«n'e  gal 

S8n-e-gam'bhy  ( 

Senli's  (sang-iea',  sr  ma%: 

16') 
S^n-naar' 
Sens  (sang) 

Sens  (asan),  JK. 
8«i-fm-p8r«/ 
S8r'^ 
Seretb  (sa-rCf) 

Bit-i-tUk'ntfj  £•  F- 
S8r-i-nf-gUr',  7*. 
Bering  f-p»-ttin' 
S^rphan'ta 
Ser'vj  » 
»e'm*  t  aa'-) 

s«t'ie4ie 

s^id'bki  : 

Be-ras't9  pBI,  Br.  M.  P.  IW 
P.Cfi. 

S8v-«a  la'p^l,  7*. 

Se-Vts-t^-pal'  (si-),  JK   ' 
8«v'fn« 
Sf-viJr' 

S«v'ille,  or  Sf-vllto' 
S«vre  (»«Tr)  'i 

Mvras  (aavf )  .  • 

S«-wi*-ttn' 

Sey^Mltaf' (aft-«bHs')      1 
Seyne  (tin)  'i 

Shah*btd' 
Sba'mA 
Shant-bai' 
SbanV"! 
8h»i'-til-Ar'»b 
Shan  angUKk  (sbBog'gfHf : 
Shtw'»>»Mft« 

Bh»*r-mtm> 

BUHM4 

Bbta^9-4l^tk    .  •  * 
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Sher-sliill' 

Shl-gi-was'see  (-w»b'-) 

Shj-raz',  or  'SliJ'raz 

Shjr-van' 

Shp-sho'neSf 

Shrews'bu-ry  (shrftz'b^r-?) 

gham'ia 

Sl-am',  or  Sl'?m 

Sl-be'rj-» 

Sic'i-Iy 

Si-cAl-ia'nS  (-ya'nB) 

SiSg'bgrg 

Sj-en'n? 

Sj-Sr'r?  Le-<S'n9 

Sj-er'r?  Mp-re'n?  (-ra'-) 

Sj-er'rji  Ne-VA'di 

Blg'm?-rliig-?n 

Sj-guen'z? 

Bj-kSkP,  or  Shl-k6'kd 

Bi-IS'sj-si 

sj-ris'tri-j 

Simbirsk' 

Sim'coe 

Siin-fe-ro'p9l 

Siiii-fe-rp-pal'  (fa-),  M. 
Sim'pldn,  {or  8&ng'pldcg') 
SIn-c?-p6re' 
Sinde 
Sjn-gin' 

Sln-g?-p6re'  (sing-) 
Sinigaglia  (sln-e-giil'y^) 
Sin '9b 
f)in'9-pe,  T. 

Sj-no'pe,  Br.E.P.  P.Cye. 
810UX  (se-6',  or  s6) 
Sjr  hind' 
Bit-i-nH'gifi.     See  Seri- 

nagiir. 
Si-sai' 

Sis-td'va 

8i-iit' 

Si-vSs' 

Si-wah' 

SkSg'er  Rack 

Sken-^-Slt'e-les 

Skib-be-rgga' 

Sl5i-v6'ni-?i 

Sles'wjck 

Sli€h-bIodm' 

Sll'go 

Sluys  (aids,  or  sloll) 

Smircfl-dSa 

Sm^-lensk' 

Smyr'n? 

Snee-ltat't^n 

tinow'dpn 

Snow'hlU 

SSane 

S6c-9-nils'c5 

S^-co'tfi,  or  S8c'9-tl% 

&9-f4'r4 

SSPj-la,  Milton. 
Soignies    (soiDg'nSs,    or 

swan-ye') 
Soissons  (swas'sSng') 
Sd'lent 
S^-IeOre' 
ssi-fj-ta'ra 
Sei-fe-rt'n6 
Sini'er-set 
Sim'er^  (Isles) 
Sdmme 

S«m-nauth'  (-nlwt') 
Son'der-hau'fen  (-boil'-) 
S^-na'ri 
Sod-lod' 
S9-phJ'^ 
S^-ri'ta 

S^-rglle',  or  S6r'?l 
So'rj-a 
S9-r6'r? 
Ssr-rgn'to,  E.  P.  T.  Wr. 

S6r'ren-to,  M. 
Sou-dsri' 
S6u-r?-bay'j 
South-amp't^n,  (or  sStb- 

h&mp't^n) 
Soutliwark  (suth'^rk) 
Sou-zSl' 
Spaj  or  Spft. 
Spain 
Spait'lj 
ep?-l4'tr5,  Br.  E.  P.  T.  Wr. 

Spa'l^-tro,  M. 
Sl^n'dau  (sfdn'diia) 
Spey  (spa) 
Spey'er 

Spezia  (spgd'z?-!) 
Spezzia  (spgt'8^4): 
Spire 

SpUz-berg'en 
SplUgen  raplO'l^n) 
Sp9-le't6  ■(8p9-la't«) 
Sp8r'?i-def 
Sqiilm 

equjl-la'ce  (skwil-l"4'cha) 
Bta'brofek  (sta'brdk) 


St9-ri'r? 

Stainef 

Stal  i-me'ne  (-ma'na) 

Stam-boul' 

Stam-p9-li'9 

Stan-9-vBi' 

Star' gird  (-girt) 

Stat'en  Ts'land    (stat'tn- 

I'i^nd) 
Staub'bach,  (or  8t4ub'b'4k) 
Staun't^n 

Stij-van'|er  (-vftng'-) 
Stav'er-eii 
Steen'berg-fn 
Stein 

Stel'len-b5s£h  (  bSsk) 
Stet-tiii',  or  Stet'tin 
Steu'bfin,  or  Steu-bfin' 
Steu'ben-ville 
Stey'er 

Stey'njng  (sta'-) 
Stir'ljng 
StSck'hSim 
Stone'ha-ven 
Ston'jng-tpn 
Stour 

Stoiir'brld^e 
Str?-bane',  E. 

Str?-bane',  Br.  T.  Wr. 
Stral'sund 

Stran'rl-er,  or  Str^n-rler' 
StrSe'burg 
Strath-a'ven 
Strau'bjng  (strou'bjng) 
Strel'itz  (-Its) 
Striv'si-li,  Br.  E.  M.  P. 

Strl-v4'li,  T. 
Strom'bp-li 
Stuhl  Wel'^en-bdrg 
Stiir'min-ster 
Stutt'gard 
Styr'i  ? 

Sua'b|-9  (swa'be-j) 
Sua'kein 
Sub'le'ttes 
Su-der-nia'n|-9 
Su-dS'tej 
Sd'ez 

SuPfijIk,  {or  suPfpk) 
Sd-gul-nies'sji 
Suir  (shilr) 

Sui'ra  (swe'ra) 

SiJ'li 

Sul-mo'n'i 

Su-ma'trj 

Sum-ba'w^ 

Su-rat' 

Sar-i-nam' 

Sd'8-4 

Su-sam' 

Sus-que-han'nj 

Suth'er-l^nd 

Sfit'le'dge 

Su-wa.'nee 

Sve'fi-borg  (sva'-) 

Swaff  h?m,  {or  swSr^m^ 

Swin's^a 

Swe'den 

Swinemiinde  (swe-n?- 

mun'da) 
Switz'?r-l5aid  (swXts'-) 
Sj?d'ney 
Sy-5'rie 
8yr'?-cus« 
Syr'i-? 

Szar-vis'  (zar-) 
Sz6g-e-din'  (z5g-) 


T. 


Tsi-bar'ca 

Tab-?-r5S'h'4 

T9-bas'c6 

Ta'b8r 

Tabriz',  or  T»-br68z' 

Tj-ca'm^g 

'Ric-s-rl'gua 

T?-caz'ze,  {or  t^-kat'sa) 

T?  con'n^t 

T^-co'ny  \ 

Tac-u-bay'j. 

Tad'c?s-ter 

Tsid-ou  sac' 

T?-fal'l{i,  {or  tj-fal'ya) 

TaPj-let 

Tag'?n-r8ck,  or  Tag'jn-rog 

Tji-gaz'ze 

Tagliamento  (Qll-y^-mgn'- 

to) 
Ta'gus 
T?-hi'ti 
Tai-wan' 
Tal-9-ve'r9  r-va'-) 
Til'hgt 

Tai-c?-hua'na 
Taliaferro  (t6l'e-vet> 
Tal-l?-de'g?      ' 


Tai-l9-has'see 

Tat-lfi-hatch'i? 

Tal-l^i-poo's? 

Tjm-a'quai  (tjini-aw'kw?) 

Tam-9-r4'ca 

Tam'9-tave 

T^m-au-U'pja 

Tjm-bo'ra 

T4m'b5v,  or  Tjim-bSf' 

Tji-mi^e' 

Tam-pi'c5 

T9-nan-?-rt'v68 

Ta-ns-na-rj-vod',  T. 
Ts-na'ro.  Br.  E.  T. 

Ta'ngi-ro,  M.  P. 
Ta'ney 
Tan-|ier' 
Tan-j6re' 
T?n-nas'se-rlm 
Tan-ne-sar' 
Tanjr-mt'na 
Ta'os 

Tj-pa'jos  (-yos) 
Tap-p5i-han'n5ck 
Tap-tee' 
■I^r-?-kal' 
Tar'gn-to 
T^-rare' 

Ta-ras-coii'  (-kong') 
Tar-?-zo'na  (-tho'-) 
T4r-b?g-tal' 
Tarbes  (tarbj 
Tj-rt'fa 

T^-ri'j?  (t9-r5'h?) 
Tar'ng-pol,  E.  P.  Wr. 

Tjir-no  pol,  Br.  M.  T. 
Tar'p9r-ley 
Tar-r?-g6'na 
Tar'sus,  or  Tar-sfls' 
Tar'tj-ry 
Tar'u-dant 
Tash-kend' 
'Ksh-kund' 
T??-ma'ni-5i 
Ta8-S!-sii'd9n,  E   P. 

Tas-si-su-dbn',  T. 
Tau'ber  (tou'-) 
TSLu'de-ny 
T4un't9n 

Taun't9n,  T. 
Taii'ri-da 
Tau'rjs 
Tav'^tst-hdus 
Tav'9st-iand 
Tgi-vS'ra 
Tav'i8-t8ck 
Tay-a'bjs 
Taze'well 
Tcha'ny 
Tcher'nj-gSf 

Tcher-ni'gpf,  M, 
Tchud^'koe 
Tci-nan' 

Tcit'cj-car  Hd'tdn 
Te-a'kj 
T6<;he  (tSsh) 
Teem-bdo' 
TgPljs 
Te-ha'ma 

Te-he-ran',  or  Teh-raun' 
Te-hiisi-can'  (ta-wj-kan') 
Te-huan'te-pdc 
Teign  (tin,  or  tan) 
Teign'mouth  (tin'inuth,  or 

tan'miith) 
Te-jd'co  (te-hd'co) 
Tel'de  (-da) 
T«l-in-ga'na 
T«l-li-ch6r'ry 
T61'li-c<5 
Tfim-es-var' 
T5m-ple-more' 
Tf-nas'se-rim 
Ten'e-riffe 
Tfin-nes-se6' 
T«n'te"r-d«n 
T«p-e-a'ca 
Te-pJc' 

Te-p6z-c9-td'I?i 
Te-qufin-d?-ma',  or 

T6q-uen-da'm'4 
T«r'j-m6 

Ter-ce'j-ra  (ter-8a'?-t») 
T^r-ce'ra  (-sa'ra) 
Te-r€k' 
Ter-g9-vl8't^ 
Ter'mi-nl 
Ter'm9-ll 

Ter-nate',  or  Ter'nate 
Tgr'nj 
T8r-r?-cl'n9,    (or   ter-rj- 

chS'na) 
Tfir'r?  del  Fue'gS  (-fwa'g5) 
Tgr'r?  dJ  L?-v6'ro 
Ter-rii-n5'vj 
Terre  Bonne  (tAr-b8n') 
Terre  Haute    (t4r-h5t',  or 

t6r'e-li5t) 
Tes^h'f  n  (tOsh'^n) 


T$8-s!n',  or  Tes's|n 

T«t-\i-an' 

T€v-e-r6'ne 

Tev'i'-vt,  {or  tTv'i-9t) 

Tewks'bu-ry  (tuks'b^r-?) 

T6x'9S 

Teyn  (tin) 

Tez-co'co,  {or  tes-kfi'ks) 

Thame  (tam) 

Thames  (tgmz) 

Than'ft 

The-a'kj 

ThG'bj-Id 

Thebe? 

Theiss  (tis) 

Theresienstadt  (tj-ra'z?- 

en-stat') 
Thiagur  (te-a'gur),  E. 

Thl-s-gUr'  (te-),  T. 
Thibet  (te-bef,  or  tlb'^t) 
Tliibodea'uxville  (tIb-9-do'- 

vll) 
Thiel  (tel) 
Thielt  (telt) 
Thiers  (te-4r') 
Thionville  (te-6ng-v5l') 
Thi'va  (te'va) 
Tho'len  (te'len) 
Tho'nigir  (to'mgir) 
Th6m'js-t9n  (t6m'-) 
Thorn,  {or  torn) 
Thun  (tin) 
Thurgau  (tdr'gbd) 
Thur-g6'vj-§i 
Thu-rln'gi-si 
Thurles 

Tib'ljo,  or  Tlb-b6d' 
Ti'ber 

Tj-bet',  or  Tib'et 
Tich'vin 

Tj*cl'no,  {or  te-chg'no) 
Ti-con'de-r6'g9 
Tj-dore'  ' 
Tiel  (tel) 
T}-en-tsin' 
TiPljs 

TJ'gre  (te'gra) 
Ti'gris 
Tj-la'pa 
Til-l?-to'ba 
Tll'sjt 
Tim-buc't6a,  or 

Tim-buc-t66' 
Ti'mijr,  Br  E.  Wr. 

Tj-mor',  M.  T. 
Tim-vr-iaut' 

Tj-mor'laut  (-lout),  T. 
Tim-p?-n6'g6s 
TIn'i-an 
Tin-ne-vel'ly 
Tl-o'gj 

Tj-ough-nj-o'gj  (t?-6-) 
Tip'e-ra 
Tip-pe-C5i-n6e' 
Tip-pe-ra'ry 
Tir-ee' 

TVrle-inSnt'.  {or  terl-m6ng') 
Tlsh-e-mln'g5  (-mlng'-) 
Tjt-i-ca'ca 
Tlt'te-rie 
Tlv'er-t9n 
Tlv'j-lj 
Tlal-i^n' 
TlSm'eith 
TIas-cal'la 
Tlem-ean' 
T9-ba'go 
T9-b6i' 
T9-b8l8k' 
T9-b6's6 
To-c^n-tin^' 
T9-cat' 
T9-cay'a 
Tp-cil'yo 
T8plitz  (tSp'lIts) 
To-kay' 
T8'k!-« 

T9-lS'd5,  {or  t9-la'd5) 
T6l?n-tl'n5 
T9-lo'8a 
T9-ld'ca 
T6m-b«ck'bee 
T6m-big'bee 
TSm-buc'tdd 
Tong-9-ta'b6d 
T5n-kin' 

Tonneins  (tSn'idng') 
TSn-nSrre' 
TSg-ne-wan'tj 
TSn'njngen 
T8n-qu}n'(t8n-ken') 
T66m-bit(l'dra 
Topayos  (19  pi'yos) 
Tp-pS'kah 
Tops'ham 
Tor-bay',  E.  Wr. 

Tsr'bay,  M.  T. 
Tijr'gau,  {or  tbr'gbft) 
T9-rin5 


Tbr'mes 
Tbr'n^-j 
T9-r6n't5 
TBr  9n-tal 
T6r'9-pez 

Toropez  (ta-ro'pets),  M. 
Torquay  (tbr-ke') 
TSr'res  Ve'drjis  (-va'-) 
Torriglia  (t9r-r51'ya) 
Tbr-ris-dal' 
Tbr-shok' 
T9r-t6'r4,  Br.  E.  T.  P.Cye. 

Tbr't9-la,  M.  P.  Wr. 
T9r-t6'na 
Tpr-to'sa 
T9r-til'ggi 
T9-ta'na 

Tot-ngss',  or  TSt'nesfl 
Toul  (tol) 
Tou-Ion'  (tS-long') 
T6ii-lou§e'  (t6-16z') 
Touraine  (to-ran') 
T6iir-n?-gliiut'  (-^wf) 
Tour-nay' 
Tours  (t&r,  or  tflrz) 
Towcester  (tofls't^r) 
Traf-jl-gar',  or 

Tr?-fal'g?r 
Traj-9n-Bp'9-lj 
Trgi-le5' 
Tr9-m6re' 
Tra'ni 

Tran-que-bar' 
Tran-syl-va'nj-ji 
Trap'?-nj 
Trav-?n-c6re' 
Ti^v'js 

Traz-os-mon't^B 
Treb-i-^Bnd' 
Tred'e-g4r 
Trel'sfim 
Trem'e  cSn 
Trgm'i'-tJ 
Tre-mont' 
Treve?,  {or  trav) 
Tre-vi'^i  (tra-) 
Trevigiio  (tra-vSl'y6) 
Tre-vl'§o  (tra-) 
Tri'csL-la 
Trich-i-n8p'9-ly 
Trj-este' 
TrInc-9-m5i-lee' 
Trin-j-dad' 
Trin-9-m?-lee' 
Trlp'9-li 
Trlp'9-ll8 

TrIp-9-liz'zgi  (trlp-p-llt's?) 
Trois    Rivifer       (trwa'-re- 

ve-4r') 
Trol-liffit'tj 
Tr8nd'bjem  (-yem) 
TrBp'pau  (trBp'pbtt) 
TrSs'^chs 
Trow 'Bridge 
Troyes  (trwa) 
Trd'ro 
Trujillo,  or  Truxillo  (trrt- 

hel'yo) 
Ts<;her-kaBk' 
Tsj-am'pa 
Tu'?m 
Td'si-rlcfc 
Td^t',  {or  twat) 
Tu-bac' 

Tubingen  (td'bing-^n) 
Td-cu-man' 
Tti-dela  (td-da'la) 
Tu-g5i-166' 
Td'la 
Tu-la'r? 
Ti'le 

Tul-lVmorp' 
Tulle 

Tdm'bez  (-bes) 
Tun-gu-ra'gu'a 
Tun'gu-se? 

Tun-gu'se?  (tdng-),  T. 
Tu'nj-c? 
Td'nis 

TuBl'um-ne  (twBl'-) 
Turcoing  (tdr-kwang') 
Tiir-C9-ma'nj-9i 
Tllr'c9-maiis 
Td'rin,  or  Td-rin' 
Tdr-kes-tan' 
TUr'key 
Tdrn-hodt' 
Tii-rBn' 
Tdr-sh55z' 
Td-ru-chansk' 
Tus-C9-168'8? 
Tiis'c?-ny 
Tus-c?-raw'98 
Tus-ca-ro'rj 
Tdxt'I? 
Tuy  (twe) 
Tver  (ver) 
TwSS'dfile 
TJne'movtb 


Tyr'nau  (ter'nbfl) 
Tyr'91,  or  Ty-rol' 
Ty-rone' 
Tyr'rel 


U. 


«-be'dft  f-ba'-) 

tl-cay-a'le  (-15) 

tr'dj-ne  (-na) 

Udvarhely  (6d-v9ir-hal') 

Uist  (wist) 

t5i'ten-hage 

C'kraine,  {or  &-kran') 

tl'le-j-bbrg 

tj-lie-te'^i 

Ulm'(iilra,  or  dim) 

tJl^'wa-ter 

tJm'b^-gBg 

t!'me-9 

tj  m -m  e-rji-poo'ra 

tJmp'qua 

tJn-der-wai'd^n 

tj-nit'ed  States 

tln'strdt 

On-ter-wai'd§n 

tr-p9-ld' 

tjp's?!,  or  Vp-sa'la 
Cp-sji-la'ta 
tf'rai,  {or  8-rar) 

U'r^l,  Br.  E.  T. 
tr-ralsk' 
Vr-ba'n?i 
ftr-bl'no 
Cr'fa 
ti'rj 

tir-mt'a 
tJr'se-rSn 
tl-ru-guay'  (-gwa'),  Wr. 

t-ru-guay'  {-gwl'),  Br.T 
tl-ru-mT'ah 
t)'?e-d8m 

tJsh'^nt,  {or  dsh-ang') 
iJs'ti-dg 
C'tah 

C'tah,  or  tj'tah,  T. 

tJ'tl-C? 

tj'trgcht 
tT-tre'ra  (-tra'-) 
I.U-tBx'e-ter,  {or  lix'^-t^r) 
Uwchlan  (ydk'l^n) 
ftx-mal' 
tiz-becks' 
Uzes  (o-zas') 
Cz'na^h  (ots'nak) 


V. 


Val'gsits 
Valais  (va-la') 
Val'dai,  or  Val'dal 
ValdepeBas  (vai-de-pan'- 

y?s) 

Val-div'j-? 
Valence  (val-ans') 
Vs-lgn'cj-?  (vj-len'shf-^) 
Vfi-len-cj-a'na 
Valenciennes  (vai-an-s^ 

gn') 
V5i-16n'ti-9  (-she-?) 
Val-l?-d9-lia' 
Vallejo  (v^l-ya'hd) 
V^al-l9m-br6'sa 
Valois  (val-wa') 
Val-p?-ral's6 
Val'te-lJne 
Val-tel-li'na 
Van-c6u'ver 
Vgin-da'li-51 
Van  Die'men'^  I^Uld 
Van-j-ko'ro 
Vannes  (van) 
Vsi-rl'n?s 
Vas-jr-he'ly,   (or    va'sh^r- 

hal') 
Vas-il-j-p8t'si-m5 
Va8'8sii-b6r-9Ugh  (-bur-r?) 
Vas-sy'  (-86') 
Vau-clu§e'  (vo-kldz') 
Vaud  (v6) 

Vau-dredil'  (v6-drol') 
Vaux-hlll',  or  Vaux'hJdl 
Veglia  (vel'ya) 
Ve-lay' 

Ve'lez,  {or  va'leth) 
Ve-li'no 

Vel-Ie'trj  (vel-la'tr?) 
Vel-l6re' 

Venaisain  (ven-as-sSng''' 
Ve-nan'go  (-nang'-) 
Vendee  (van-da') 
Vend6me  (van-dom') 
V6n-e-zue'la,  {or  -zwa'-) 
Vfin'ice 
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V?n-ro6',  or  V911-I80' 
V8'r»    tfrdz',   (or  va'it- 

krOa') 
VC'r»  Paz' 
V^-iil'suft 

V<?r-c8T'lj  (V9r-ch«!'le) 
V?r-dan' 
V?r-^nnef' 
Veriiiejo  (v^r-mi'hS) 
V?r-inil'i9n 
Vfr-m8nt' 
V?-r6'na 
Vfr-eaillo^' 
V?r-8«Cz'  (-gits') 
Verviers  (vgr'v^-a) 
V?-§dul'  (y^-zdl') 
V?-8Q'vi-u8 
V?-v5y' 
Vj-il'na 
Vj-«i8'mit 
Vi-ttt'k» 
Vt'bare 

Vi-cJn'zil,  Cor  vf-chfin'zil) 
Vlch  (vek) 
Vlck8'bUrg 
Vj-din' 
Vj-gn'nj 
Vj-«nne' 

VI-te-va'n8  (-J5-),  Br.  E. 
P.  fVr. 
Vi-ge'v»-n8(-ja'-),  M.  T. 

Vi-Uine' 

Vjl-Ucli' 

Vll'li"Frftn'ca 

Vll'li  Re-al'  (-ra-) 

Vil'li  Ri'c-4 

Villefrin^he' 

Vllle-neilve' 

Vjl-iette' 

Vjl-v5or'den 

Vjn-cfinnef' 

VTnd'liyi  (vTnd'ya) 

Vintitiiiglia(vTn-t9-inSl'ya) 

Vi'qiie  (vg'ka) 

Vtre  (v5r) 

Vir-^Tn'i-ji 

V  i-se'd  (v?-8i'6),  E.M.  Wr 

Vi'se-d  (-8a-),  P   T. 
VTs'tu-l? 
V|-tei)sk' 
Vj-ter'M 
Vitre  (vetr) 
Vj-tim' 
Vjt-to'ri-j 
Viviers  (viv'e-a) 
Vlz-f^-gSp-  9-t&m' 


VlSd-j-mtr' 

V6'|?l^-l>«rg 

Vogliera  (Vf-ga'ia) 

Vuiroii  (vwa-rAng') 

vai'ga 

Vol-njn'i-j 

V9-I8g'dil 

V6l-tUr'na 

Vffr-arl'berg 

Vdr'9-ii2tz  (-nits) 

VoHgeg  (vdzh) 

Va'k9-var 

V(J-«x'yn 


w. 


Waag  (wag) 

Waal  (wil) 

wa'bash 

wa'day 

Wad'y 

Wa'grjm 

Walt'z?n  (-s?n) 

W^I-ih'mt.itte 

Wai'che-r^n 

Wai'deck 

WSLl-den'sSa 

Wai'd9-Mr-9Ugh  (-bBr-rp) 

Wale? 

Wjl-la'chi-? 

wai'isAvai'i? 

Wai'len-stadt  (-stit) 

Wai'ljng-fbrd 

Wai'pole 

wai's?ii 

Wait'hjm  (Eng.) 
Wai'thain  (U,  8.) 
Wai't^n  ^ 
Wan-chow' 
Wand^'wortli   (w8nz'- 

wUrth) 
Wjn-ga'ra 
WiSn-l9ck-h6ad' 
W?-p«l'lo 
Wap-8j-pTn'e-c8n 
War'?-deln  (w6r'-) 
War'?8-dln  (w5r'-) 
War'ley 
War'mjn-ster 
War'ren  (w'8r'r?n) 
war' saw 

War'wjch,  {or  wSr'jk) 
Wash'jng-tvn  (w88h'jng- 

t^n) 
Wash-i-t&'  (w58h-?-tlw') 
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Waah'te-ntLw  (wS«b'-) 

Wf-tau'g9 
wa-t?r-«a' 

Wa't^r-fprd 

wa'tfir-i&a 

Wa't^r-vllle 
Wa-tfr-vliat' 
Wat'ling-Btreet  (w8t'-) 
Wau-kS'g?n 

wau'k$-8ha 

Wavertree  (wl'tr^) 

Wavre  (wa'vr) 

Weald 

Wear 

WSar'niovth 

Wednes'bu-ry  (wSnz'- 

Wedtiestield  (wenz'f^ld) 

Welch's^l-bdrg 

Wei'injr 

Wein'helm 

Wels's^n-bdurg 

Wels'spn-fijls 

W61'l?nd 

Weray88  (wSinz) 

W5n'd9-v?r 

Wdn'npr 

Weo'bl^y  (w8'bl?) 

Wer-ni-|e-r5'd§ 

Wert' helm 

WS'^el 

W6'??r 

W«8'ter-Sg 

Wfis'ter-wJId 

WSst'mjin-ISnd 

W6st-nieath' 

WSst'mjn-flter 

West'iTipre-lind 

WSst-pha'lj-j 

W«t-te-ra'vi-? 

WexiiJ  (wek'sbO) 

Wey  (wa) 

Wey'er 

Wev'mouth  (wa'tnytb) 

Whai'ley 

Wlnd'a'h 

White-ha'ven 

Wick 'low 

WTd'in 

Wi?-lTcz'ka  (w?-lich'ka) 

Wie'gfl-bdrg 

Wie'^en 

Wlg'jn 

Wllkes'bSr-re 

Wil-lAin'mette 

Wil'ming-t^n 

Wll'nj 


Wln'and^r-mere,  or  Wln'- 

d^r-mere 
Wlii'cliQl-«ea 
Wln'chQH-tpr 
Wlnd'f^r  (wln'z9r) 
Wln-n^-ba'gS 
Wln'nj-pig 
WinnipiHeogee    (wIn-5-p^- 

■aw'kp) 
Wjs-ba'deu,  or  Wls'b^ia 
Wlij'beacn  (wlz'bjcb) 
WjH-cfta's^t 
Wja-cdn'ain 
Wig'm^r 
Wiasenibourg  (vSs-aang- 

bdr') 
Wlt'|?n-8teln 
With'jin 
Wlt'tpn-b^rg 
Wiveli8Conibe  (wlv'vlz- 

kum,  or  wlla'kvm) 
Wa-»-hdd' 
Wa'byrn 
WoIfenbUttel   (wSl'f^li- 

bfit't(l) 
WSI'ga 
W811'8teln 

Wol-ver-hSmp'ton  fwQI-) 
Wol'ver-lpy  (wfll'-) 
Woolwich  (wQl'ii) 
WS8n-85ck'et 
Wooton  (wQt'tn) 
Worcester  (wfls'fer) 
Worstead  (wSrs'ted) 
Wotton-^under-Edge    (wA- 

tn-un'drjj) 
Wor'thjng  (wUr'-) 
Wrsig'by  (rSg'be) 
W^rSx'h^m  (rSx'jm) 
WUrtemberg    (wiir't^m- 

berg) 
WUrzburg  (wUrta'biirg) 
Wy-9n-d6t' 
Wy'bsrg 
Wj'cpmbe  (wl'kQtn),  E. 

Wj?c'9mbe(wlk'um),  Wr. 
Wyniondham  (wlnd'^m) 
W5-8'inTng 

wy'9-mlng,  Campbell, 
Wythe 


X. 


Xa-m'i«  (ha-la'iA) 
Xauza  (bisa'ba) 


X«'nU  (xi>-) 
Xenil  (ha-nel') 
XerM(lii-r<a') 
Xj-r^'cA  (zf  k«'kA) 
Xl'1118  (ze'niA) 
Xin-gd'  ((hin  gd') 
XI  x6'iu  (liC-Ua'nl) 
X8'9  (8h8'9) 
X8-chj  inll'ca  (b6-) 

xai'ia(zai'ia) 

Xiuuy  (bO-bwe') 

Y. 

Y»k'?-ma 

Ya-kdutak' 

Yai-9-bd'8bf 

Y^-mas'kf 

Yain-p9-ra'^ 

Yftng-icbedu' 

Y)ing't««-ki-&ng' 

Ya'nj-na 

Y4-9-tche6u' 

Ya-qui'  (yaks'),  T. 

Y-a'qui  (-k§),  M.  P. 
Y^r-kdnd' 
Yar'nioyth 
Yar'9-8lar 
Yir'rj-l* 
Yar'row 
Ya-z6d' 
Yi'da  (y«'d8) 
Y?-kat-€-rt'nen-bdrf 
Y?-kat-?-rl'n9-pr4d 
Ye-kat-e-ri'n?  slav 
YSm'en,  or  YS'men 
Yen-j  ka'le  (-la) 
Y«n-i-B5l',  (or  ygn-^-aa'?) 
Y«n-i-8£Uk',  (or  yfin-^-ea'- 

i8k) 

Yea'vjl 

Ysth'plm  (yetb'^m) 

Yeyd  (yad) 

Y8'zo  (ya'zS) 

Y8nne 

Ybrk 

Youghall  (y8'ftw1,  or  ylwl) 

Youghiopeny  (y6k-^-ga'n?) 

Ypres  (6'pr) 

Yp-si-l&n'tj 

"fs'sel  (Ts'gel) 

Js'tadt  (Ts'tat) 

Yth'^n  (Tth'fn) 

Yd-c»-t4n' 

Yfin-nin' 


Yv-rtt'|« 
Ydz-gat' 

YveUM  (eviy) 


Z. 


Zaat>  (nab) 

Zaaii-dioi' 

/a'9  cii,  or  Zyk'it 

Ztc  y-U'li 

Z«c  f  le'cK  (  li'-) 
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7Sk\nf 

Z»in-bes«',  {0r  za«  Wxi) 

T^-ntifn  (tb««i«'aj 

Z»ni-pa'li 

Zan  guf-uu' 

Zan'if 

Zan-sj  bti' 

ZCa'l^nd 

Z?-bld' 

Z?-bd' 

Z<|'?^tn 

Zei'ta  (zila) 

Zei  idn'  (u-atn') 

Zetu  (talta) 

Z<l'le  (la«l'li) 

Ziirbat  (iMirpM) 

Zfa 

Zief  ^n-bajn'  (trt-) 

Zjm  \A'6 

Zirk'nltz  (UiTk'nlta) 

Zittaii  (Uit'iaA) 

Zl«ck'z(ii» 

Zna'ym,  or  ZnaJ« 

Z6ll'v?r-elB 

Z8ii-waii' 

ZQf-r^r-y  faSd' 

Zdg  (udp) 

Zd'li  a  (Bd'-) 

Zdl'lj-chau  (tadl'?-kM) 

Zdl'pich  (tadl'pik) 

ZuBi  (zdn'yf) 

Zd'rjch 

Zdt'iihen 

Ziiy'df  r  Z««' 

Zdy-der  Z«*',  Siik 
ZweitHTiicken  (Uwl'brdk. 

ken) 
Zwil'l^n-ittm 
Zwiek'au  (UwIk'M) 
Zwfill  (t«w8l) 
Zwor'nik 
Zjft'9-inierf 
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DISTINGUISHED   MEN   OF   MODERN   TIMES. 


Tbis  list  contains  only  such  names  of  distinguished  men  of  modern  times  as  are  of 
difficult  or  uncertain  pronunciation.  Only  a  small  number  of  English  or  Ameri- 
can names  is  here  given. 

The  game  difficulties  that  relate  to  the  pronunciation  of  geographical  names,  attend 
also  that  of  the  names  of  men  of  different  countries ;  and  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples are  to  be  applied  to  the  pronunciation  of  both  classes  of  names. 


The  names  of  some  distinguished  foreigners  are  Anglicized  in  their  pronunciaUoa, 
differing  much  from  that  given  to  them  in  their  native  country. 

See  Remarks  on  the  Pronunciation  of  geceral  F.uropea*  Lauguagtt,  prefixed  10  lIlJ 
Pronunciation  of  Geographical  Names. 

The  abbreviations  B.,  El.,  M.,  P.,  and  ffr.  represent  the  names  of  BetUm,  EUu, 
MilUer,  Pierer,  and  Wright,  respectively. 


i^  bil'ti 
Ab-l^s'i-des 
Ab-dal'laih 

Ab-d^l-me'ljk  (-ma'-) 
Ab-diJl'  Mf-jid' 
Ab  9  Ilrd 
^-b3n-C9-ra^8' 
Ab'^r-crdm-bje 
Ab'^r-neth-y,  or 

Xb-^r-ne'thy 
Ab'iii^or 

Ah-lin-coiirt'  (-k8r') 
A'b.1-Ba  ker  (ba'-) 
^  bai'f?-di 
Acliar  1  ('i-shar') 
A-chll'lj 
A-l4ir' 

A'l  9n  son,rora-d'ing-s6ng') 
AJ'e-liing^ 
Agassi/,  (ag'i-sj,  or  si-gas'- 

sjz) 
Aeuasseau  (i-gea-sS') 
Aln^' worth  (-Wurth) 
Air'y 

Ak'bjr,  or  Ak-bar' 
A 'ken -side' 
X'la-VA 
Al-b%'nj 

Xl-be-ra'nj  (-ba-) 
Al'b9-in 
Al-by-quar'que  (-ka),  or 

AI'bu-quirquB  (-kerk) 
^l-cii'tj  (-clii'  1 
Al'cu-jn,  (or  al'kwin) 
^l-c'ui'niis  (-kwl'-) 
Al-d3-2re'v?r  (-gra'-) 
Al  (li'nj 
Ai'drjch 
Al-drp-vin'dus 
Al'dus  Vlj-nu'tj-iSs  (-she-) 
X-le-mln'  (-la-) 
Alembert  Ci-Xi.ng-bkx') 
Al-fi-e'ri  (-a'-) 
/^l-glr'di 
Xl-gj-rot'ti 
A'lj  P9-9h4' 
A  IJ-ghj-e'rj  (-«?-a'-) 
Xrieyn  (il'lja) 
Al-ldrj 

All'StfU 

^l-me'i-dil  (-ma'-),  or  fy\- 

mSi'd? 
Alt'dBr  f?r 
Al'u-rSil,  or  A-la'rj.1 
XI  vj-rt'il5(-tri5) 
Alvarez  (il'v^-r^s)  (Port.) 
Alvarez  r4l'v»-rath)  (Sp.) 
Am-si-de'gs 
^-mil'»-rlc 
Am'^l-rlc 
Am-vr4l' 
A-mVrj 
A-m'l'tS 
Am'berg-er 
Amboise  ('ing-bwlz') 
Amsilhon  (l-mil-ySiig" 
Amalot  (amis')  d?  lA 

H5us-saye' 
Am-T-rl'cys  Ves-pii'cj-tts 
Ami  It  ('i-ine-a') 
.\in-'nj-nl't| 
A-min-tSns'  (-t6ng') 
Am'?  ry  (or  Sm'p-r?) 
Amii^re  ?ang-pfir') 
Am'vi-riith 
Amyot  (a-m^-O') 


An'cjl-Kn,    {or   ang-s?!- 

ysng') 
Andre  (an'dyr) 

An'dr?,  B.  Wr. 
Au-drj-eux'  (-eh') 
Xn-|e'lj  c5  (-ja'-) 
An-gs-lo'nj 

An-gut'sci?-!*  (-sh9-la) 
A-ni-«l'ld 
Anquctil  (ang-k^-tCl'i   dd 

P?r-r6ii' 
An-t9m-mar'£hi 
An-vJlie' 
An'wgi-rj 
Ap  pen-dl'ni 
Xp  pi-a'ni 
X'rj-g5 
A'rjm 

Araujo  (9-ro(i'zho) 
Ar'l)9-gast 
Ar-bo'ri-5 
Ar'butli-n8t 

Arcedekne  (arch'dS-kn) 
Ar'ghen-holz  (-liolts) 
Ar^on"  (ar-song') 
Ar-e-tl'no 
Xr'le-lan'der  (-ga-) 
Argens  (ar-zhaug') 
Ar-gen'sp-la  (ar-iiSn'sg-li) 
.\r-gen-86'rA  (4r-hen-s6'- 
la);  M. 
Ar-i-88'tS 

Xr'nluld,  {or  ar-no') 
Arriaza  (ar-rf-a'tha) 
Xr't?-veid 
Ar-ti'gjs 
Ar'un-dSl 
As'chsim 
Asli'hurn-h^m 
Asit  bur-t^a 
Ash'inSle 
As'kew 
As-ssi-rSt'tj 
As-se-ma'nj 
At-9-hual'pa 
Ath'el-stan 
At'ter-bu-ry  (-bSr-?) 
Attiret  (at-te-ra') 
Auber  (8li6r') 
Aubign6  (5-b3n'ya) 
Au'brey 

Aubiisson  (o-bd-s9ng') 
Auch-mil'ty 
Aulebert  (ol-ber') 
Auilouin  (5-dd-ang') 
Au  Iran  (8-drang') 
Au'diji-b6n 
Au'er-bagh  (oft'-) 
Au'Pfn-bgrg  rai'-) 
Auger  (O-zha') 
Augereau  (5zh  r5') 
Augusti  (bh  eiks't^) 
Auzout  (fi-r.h') 
Au-riing-zebe' 

i^-vfir'r^-C? 

Av-9r-r0'?s,  B.  Wr. 

Av-i-cjn'u? 

A'vj-la  y  (6)  ZuSiga  (thdn- 
ye'ga) 

Ay-a'la 

Ay'e-shah,  Wr. 
Ay-S'shah,  B. 
Aysroiigh  (as'kSQ 
Ay'toi.in  (a'tyn) 


B. 


Azara  (a-tha'ra) 
Vn?) 


Azuni  (ft-sd'i 


Baa'd^r 
Ba-beuf 
Baccio  (bat'cha-)  dSI'la 

Porta 
Bu^h,  or  Bach 
Bache 

Baciocchi  (ba-ch5'ke) 
Bug'l^-^en 
Baglione  (bal-yo'na) 
Baglioni  (bal  yd'n^) 
Baglivi  (bAl-ye'vf) 
BAbr(b&r)   ■ 
BaiI'lie 

Bail'ly,  (jar  bal-yS') 
Balbj 
Baj'st-zSt 
Bal-bo'^ 

Bai'dj 

Bal-dl'n- 

Bal'ddng 

Bale-9h8u' 

B'A'ten 

Bal  feur' 

Bai'guy,  or  Bai'guy  (-|e) 

Ba'lj-Ql 

Bal-I8u' 

Bil'zic 

BRH-dGl'lo 

Ban-di-ngrij 

B.I  rante' 

Baratier  (IVi-ra-te-a') 

Bir-bsi-ros'sfi 

Bir'bauld,  (or  bar-bo') 

Bar-be-ri'nj  (-ba-) 

Bar-bey-rac'  (-ba-) 

Blr-hou' 

B'lr'bour 

BsL-ret'tj 

Bargagli  (bsir-gal'ye) 

Bar'hfim  (bar'^im) 

B&r'jng 

Bar'm?-clde 

Bar'n?-v61dt  (bar'n?-v51t) 

Baroccio  (b^-rSt'chS) 

Bai-rS'nj-iis 

Bar-ris' 

Bar'ros 

Barrot  (bar-ra') 

Bart  (bar) 

Bar'tas.  Siedr  di) 

Bartli  fbirt) 

Barthelemy  (bflir-ta'I?-mS, 
or  bar-tal-mC) 

Barthez,  or  Barthds  (bar- 
fas') 

Bar-thp-ll'ne  (Iflr-tQ-le'ni) 

Bar'f9-I! 

Barfolozzi  (bar-tp-Kt's?) 

Barti<^h  (bartsh) 

Ba'^ing 

Bfts'k?r-vtlle 

Basnage  (ba-nazh') 

Bas's^n-tTn 

Biis'sin-toiSn 

Bas-!«»m-pi-&rre' 

Bathori  (ba't9-r5) 

Batb'iirst 

Bafthvdnyi  (bat-t?-an'y?) 

Bl-tS'ni 

Batfeux  (b^t-teh') 

Bau'^r  (bsa'^r) 


Bauhin  (bo-Sng') 
Baum^  (bo-ma') 
Bauai'gar-ten    (biiflm'g'ar- 

len) 
Baur  '(b«ar) 
Bay'ard 
Bay-{izld' 
Bay'er 
Bazli'-e-n5v' 
Beat'tie 
Beauchamp  (bo-shang') 

(Fr.) 
Beauchamp  (bu'ch^m) 

(Kiig.) 
Beau'cierc  (ho'-) 
Beau'f9rt  (bo'-) 
Beauharnais  (bd-har'na,  or 

bo-ar-na') 
Beaumarchais   (bo-mar'- 

sha') 
Beau'mnnt  (bo'mSnt) 
Beausobre  (bo-so'br) 
Beauvais  (l)o-va') 
Bec-C9-fii'mi 
B6c  c?-ri'a 
Bech'stein 
B6cque-v61' 
Bedo 
Be-deil' 
B£d'd5e9 
B€d-mar' 
Beet-ho'ven  (-vn) 
Beh'fim  (ba'^m) 
Beireiii  (ba'em) 
Bell  inf-n,  (or  b£m'en) 
Buhii  (ben) 
Betmes  (banz) 
Behr'jng 
Bel  i-dor' 
Bel'knap  (-nSp) 
Bel'lfiniy 
Bcl-lur'min 
Bgl'len  dSn 
Bel-li'ni 
Bellot  (b«l-l5') 
B£'l5e 

Be-I6n'  (b?-l6ng') 
Bel 'sham 
B5l-z6'ni 

Ben-s-vi'dfs  (-th?s) 
Bgn'bow 
Bdng'el 

BSn^er  (hfine'p.ir) 
Benserade  (bang-sa-rad') 
BSn'th^m 

Bentivoslio(b€n-te-v8l'yS) 
Ben-ydws'ky 
Beraneer  (ha-rang'zha,   or 

ba-rang-zha') 
Berch'fSid 
Bgr'?n-^r 
Ber'e^-fprd 
B^rc'haus  (-hiiOs) 
Bcirke'lfy,  (formerly  bark'- 

I?) 
Berk'en-hUQt 
Ber'Hch-ing-en 
Berlioz  (bfr-ie-«') 
B«ir-n9-d6tto' 
Bernier  (^bSr-nf-i') 
B?r-nt'ni 

Bernoulli  (b6r-nAI-y8') 
Berrvcr  (ht-r-re-S') 
Berthier  (bir-t?  a') 
Bir-tholdt'  (-t«lt') 
B«r-th9l-let'   (-t9l-l&') 


Bcr-vic' 

Ber-zS'lj-us 

B^s-sa'rj-dn 

Bessl^res  (bSs-sf-Sr') 

B^th'^m 

Be-thune' 

B€t  tj  nel'lj 

Bew'jck 

Bezout  (be-zd') 

Bi-9in  chi'nj 

Biard  (bear') 

Bichat  (be-sha') 

Bl-e'la  (-a'-) 

Bil'derdyk 

Billaut  (bel-ya') 

Bill'r6th  (-rot) 

Biot  (b6-6') 

Bi-var' 

Bizari  (bet'8?-re) 

Blain-villc'  (blang-vel') 

Blanc  (blang) 

BIcek  (blak) 

Bligh  (bll) 

BiTz'ard 

BISch 

Bloe'wan  (-vart) 

Blom'field 

mount  (blunt) 

BiUchcr  (Muk'er) 

Blu'iiisn-bach 

Boag 

BQb  rov' 

Boccaccio  (b9k-kat'clld) 

B6c-ca-li'ni 

Boc-csi-ne'ra  (-na'-) 

Boc  clie-ri'ni  (ka  ) 

Bocirart  (l)6-6har') 

Bo'de  (da) 

Bfi'ece 

Boeickh  (hehk) 

Boer'haave 

Boerne  (t>6r'na) 

BSg-d^-iio'vjich 

Ba'Iie-mSnd 

BShni  (helmi),  or  Biihme, 

(huli'ma) 
BoVel-dieu 
Boileau  (b<n'l5) 
Boisrobprt  (l)%va-ro-bfer') 
Boissereo  (hw'4»-ra') 
Boi»-s9-nade'  (bwa*-) 
Boisfv  d'Anelas  (bwas-sC'- 

d'ang-g  as') 
Baofc,  (or  bwast) 
Bojardo  (bS-^ai'dS) 
Bolevii  (bQI'en) 
Bolinghroke  (bOI'inir  bruk) 
Bp-It'var,  or  Bdl'i-var 
B9l-lan'du8 
Bfl'n?  parite,   (formerly  b»- 

n^'par'ta) 
Bonef,  or  Bonnet  (b6-na') 
B8n-(U'dj-« 
Bonheur  (bS-nilr') 
B<mnet  (l*n-ni') 
B6n  ni-vird'  (var*) 
B9-nS'mi 

BA-n9n-c!'nj  (-che'-) 
Bonpland  (bSng-pIang') 
Bfln'8t?t-t?n 
B«r-da'ne  i  -na) 
B»r  elie'je  (  gi'zi) 
Biir'^i;! 

Boreocnone(b)ir-g9n  yO'ni) 
Biir'Use 
B6r-r9-me'a  (-m*'-) 


BSr-rp-inrnt 
B9S  cAw'^n 

BSs<aw'f n  (-kf-),  Kf 
B8a'c9-v1ch 
Bd'«i-a 

Bosquet  (bte-ki') 
Bas-d' 

Bossuet  (bas-swaO 
Bomiit  (h6s-su') 
Bdtl.'w^ll 

Baita'n 

Boltieer  (beb'te-ler) 
B6u  ^Irarnlon'  (  ddng') 
Bourlier  (l>6^«<hi')  (Fr.) 
Biiu'riipf  (Eng.) 
B&u'di  '118I 
Bod -Hers' (fl£r') 
Bdu  pain  ville' 
Boucuer  (l>o-ga') 
Bou  iKiurx'  (  or') 
BuulainvillieYS   (Ii6-Iillic- 
vClyi') 

Baul'ton 

B6ur'b9ii 

Bour'chiEr 

Boiir  da-loue' 

Bour'dpM 

Bi  ur-^eoTs',  (or  I4r'jwl) 

Briur-going'  (-g«vans') 

Bouri!;ii<>fi  (bd-ri-n-yang', 

Boiiniioiit  (hor-mdiig'} 

Baunie  (liani) 

Bon  r-rie  line' 

Bau'ter-w6k  (-T«k) 

Bou'vier 

Biiw'dilrh 

Bd>v'(]4>in  (ba'dn) 

Bow'or-bank 

Banlrf 

BoO'nng 

Baw'yfr 

BoJ'drll 

Bozzari»  (bitt'sf  fls,  mr  bn 
zar» 

Brarcio  dl  Mon  ta'ne(hrt'.■ 
c  lia-da-mK>n  -  la' na ) 

Bi«d'wfr-dlne 

Bra'he,  (or  bra).  Ti'cli* 
Braiie  (bra),  B.  M' 

Bn'mah 

Bra-man'te  (  U) 

Brantonir  (hmng-Um') 

Bre'ilow  (bra'-) 

Br<-l!<  bk' 

BrF'ntor 

Bri'f'K^bnet-d*^ 

BreC'rlifl  (  fpl) 

Bri»H=dn'  (lirrK-saBg^ 

Brii>)wii  {htv*'»A) 

Briziti  (brel'af-a) 

BrBc'cl.t 

Brftd'p-rtp 

Bra'die 

Bntclip  (brBl  y»') 

Brrni'lry 

Briinsted  (brrhn'st^) 

Brang-ni  art'  (-tr') 

Broni^  (brSn'ia) 

Broiirr  (brt-te-*') 

Bmucham  (br6'fm,  or 
brim) 

BrrHiKMiis  (br&s-n') 

Br«ilw'pr 

Brdrk'er 

Rrnei-<  (brd-a') 

Bra|?« 
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Brd-moy',  (»r  brd-mw'i') 

Brtilliot  (brulyo') 

Brill)  fbriing) 

BruiicK 

Bra-n6l' 

Bru-ncl-les'chj 

Brriiiet  (bru'na') 

Briiyere  (Iir6-yer'> 

Briiyii  (briilo) 

Buch 

Biicli'^n 

Bii'clian'^n 

BQl^l^n,  {or  bdPfgng) 

BugoauJ  (itjl-zbo') 

Buli'le  (-la) 

Bul-gyt'rjn 

Bultant  (bul-Ung') 

Barier 

Biilliaril  (bul-yJlr') 

Bul'lv-kjir 

Bulow  (ba'lo) 

Bul'wer 

BQn's^n 

Bu6-ii?-fe'de  (-fa'da) 

Bu5-ne-v61'te 

Burckbanlt  (burk'hdirt,  or 

bdrk'liirt) 
Bur-dStt' 
Bur'g^r  (bur'ger) 
Burghley  rbiir'le) 
Byr  gojriie' 
Burigny  (bfl-ren-ye') 
Bdr-l^-m'cic'chi 
Bdr-la-ini-iiui'  (-ke') 
Bur'leigli  (le) 
Biirnef 
Bur- noil  P 

Biischiiig  (bu'shjng) 
Bussy  d'AiiilH>ise  (bus-sS'- 

d'ing-bwiiz') 
Butt'm^nn,  (or  bAt'm'in) 
Bux'tbrf,  ^or  buk'stBrf) 
Bynk'^r-shdek 
By'rpn 


c. 


Cd-bjl-le'ra  (-la'-^ 

C4-ba-nl3' 

Cabet  (ka-ba') 

Ci-b6<jlie' 

Ca-bre'ri  (-bra'-) 

Caccia  (k';it'ch3k) 

C4-dSn-ilal' 

Cffidmon  (sSd'inon,  or 

kad'ni9ii) 
Cagliari  (kil'ya-re) 
Cagliostro  (k?l-yos'tr5) 
Cagnola  rksin  yd'la) 
Uagiioli  (Kjn-yo'le) 
Caillet  (kal-ya') 
Cailliaiid  (kJll-yd') 
Cai'us,  (or  kez) 
Cal'9-iny 

Cal-de-ron'  de  la  Bir'ca 
Cll'der-vvood'(-wud) 
Cal-e-pi'ii6 

Cal-|j3un',  (or  k^-hdn') 
Ci-li-di'sA 

Cgil-koen'  v5n  Beek  (-bak) 
Cail'cott 

Oall'c9tt,  B.  Wr. 
Callet  (kal-la') 
Callot  (kal-16') 
CaI'met 

Ca-l5-^i-e'ra  (-a'-) 
Ca-l9-in  ir'de  (-da) 
Cam-bi-'i's6 
Cim'e-rpii 
Cam'9-eii^ 

Ciinpin'  (kang-ping') 
Campbell    (kain'?l,   or 

kain'bel) 
Cam-p9-mi'iie8 
Camiiccini  (ka-mjt-chS'n^) 
Camus  (ka-mu') 
Cancellieri  (k^n-chSl- 

e-a're) 
Can-dolle' 
0?-no'nj-ca 
C?-no'va 

Canrobert  (kang-r5-ber') 
Cdn-tj-ri'nj 
Caii'te-mlr 
Cijn-to'nj 
Cin-td' 

C?  nute',  or  CSin'ate 
Cape-fjgue' 
Cap'ell 

Ca'pet,  or  CSp'et 
Caracci  (k?-rat''che) 
Caraglio  (k^-ral'yo) 
Caravagglo  (kar-j-vad'je) 
Cir'djn 

Carduccio  (kar^liit'cllo^ 
Cj-rew',  or  Ca'rew  (-rd) 
Carlen  (kar  Ian') 


Car-lisle'  (-111') 

Car'Ig-man 

Car-lyle' 

Car-magn-o'la  (-m?n-y6'-) 

Car'mi-chael 

Carnot  (kar-n5') 

Carpaccio  (kar-pat'cho) 

Car-pi'nj 

Car-rel' 

Car'ter-?t 

Ca's^is 

Cases  (kaz) 

C^-sSlii'bQn,  (or  ka-a^-bong') 

Cas'j-mtr 

Cfs-si'nj 

Castagno  (kjs-tan'yo) 

CastaSos  (kgis-tan'yos) 

Castiglione  (kas-tel-yo'na) 

Castillio  (k^is-tel'yo) 

Cfts-tle-reagh'  (k4s-sl-ra') 

Castren  (k?s-tran') 

Castruccio  (k^s-trdt'cho) 

Cauchy  (ko-she') 

Caulaincourt  (ko-ljng-kSr') 

Cavaignac  (kav-eu-yak') 

Cj-val  i-e'rj  (-a'-) 

Ca-vjl-ii'nj 

Cav'en-dish,  (or  kan'djsh) 

Cay-ius' 

Cean-Bermudez  (tha-an'- 

ber-mu'tlieth) 
C6c'ir 

Cellini  (chel-ISne) 
C6l'sj-iis  (sel'slie-Qs) 
Cent-llv're  (sent-liv'ver) 
Cer-va  n '  tS^-Si-a-ve  dri 

(-va') 
Cesari  (cha'sj-rG) 
Cesarotti  (cha-zai-rot'te) 
Cespedes  (tbSs'pa-thSa) 
Chal'mer^ 
Clial'9-ner 
Cham-bray' 
Cha-mis'so 
Cham-pol'li-9n 
Cliangarnier  (shang-gar- 

ne-a') 
Chftn'troy 
Chji-pone' 
Chappe 
Cliap-tal' 

Oiir'djn,  (or  shar-dang') 
Charlemagne  fshar'le-man) 
Charlevoix  (shar'te-voi,  or 

sharl-vWi') 
Chasles  (shil) 
Chasse  (sli^s-sa') 
Chastelet  (sha-te-Ia') 
Chateaubriand  (slia-to- 

br^-ang') 
Chat'hain  • 

Chaudet  (sho-da') 
Chauveau-Lagarde  (sIiq- 

vo'-la-gard') 
jChem'nltz  (-nits) 
Clienier  (sha-ne-a') 
jChe-rti-bi'ni  (k'a-) 
Che^'el-den 
Chev'e-riis 
Che-vfeikl' 
Cheyne  (chan) 
Chil'de-bert 
ChiI'der-ic 
Chil'per-lc 
Chishdim  (chTzm) 
ChSdz'ko 

Choiseul  (shwa-zill') 
Cholmondely  (chum'Ie) 
Chris-ti'n?,  or  ^hrjs-ti'n? 
Chdnd 
Chdr-rd'ca  y    (e)  E-l6r'za 

(a-Ior'tha) 
Cignani  (chen-ya'ne) 
Cignaroli  (chen-ya-ro'le) 
Ci'g9-li  (clie'-) 
Ci-ma-ba'e  (ch5-m5i-b6'a) 
Cl-m^-ro'sa  (chS-) 
Ci-prj-a'nj  (ch5-) 
Clairaiit  (kla-r5') 
Clai-ron' 

Claude,  (or  klod) 
Claude  Ij9r-raine' 
Clausel  (kl6-z«l') 
Clavipero  (kl^-vS'ha-rS) 
Cl9-vt'j5  (-116)  y  (S)  FHar'- 

do  (fji-har'dS) 
Clemencin  (cla-men-thSn') 
Clootz  (klSts) 
Cl9-tilde' 
Clo'vjs 
Clowe? 

Cochin  (k9-8hang') 
CSch'rane 
Cockburn  (ko'burn) 
C9-6I'|6  (ko-el'yo) 
CffiUr  de  Li'9n 
Coke,  (or  kflk) 
Colbert  (kol-bfer') 
Cole'rjdge 


Coligny  (k9-len'ye,  or  ko- 

len-ye') 
CSI'jn 

Col'le  (kol'la) 
Collot  d'Herboia  (k9i-Id'- 

der-bwa') 
Col'mgin 

Colqulioun  (k9-h&n') 
Combe  (kom) 
Comines  (k9-inen') 
Comte  (kongt) 
Coiide  (kon'da) 
Condillac  (kong-dul-ySk') 
Condorcet  (kong-dbr-sa') 
Con'greve  (kSng'-) 
Cen'r^d-in 
Constant  (kong-stang')  d^ 

Re-becque' 
C6n-t9-rl'nj 
Con'y-beire 
C9-per'ni-cu8 
C6que-r6l' 

Cor'day,  or  Cpr-day' 
C9-r6l'li 

C9-rgn'zi-6  (-ts§-) 
C6-ri-9-ra'n6 
Cormenin  (kbrm-nSlng') 
C9r-na'ro 

Corneille  fkgr-nal') 
Cbrn-wal'ljs  (-w81'-) 
Correggio  (k9r-red'jo) 
Cortes  (k9r-tes'),  or  Cdr't^z 
Cgr-to'na 
Cottin  (k9t-tang') 
Coulomb  (ko-long') 
C6u'ri-er,  (or  ko-re-a') 
Cousi  n '( ko-zang' ) ' 
C6us-t6u' 
Cov'er-dale 
Cbw'per,  (or  ko'per) 
Cby'pel,  (or  kwa-pel') 
Coysevox  (kwaz-v6') 
Cra'naqh 

Ci^sh'aw,  or  Cra'shaw 
Grayer  (kra-ya') 
Crebillon  (kra-bel-yong') 
Cre'dj  (kra'de) 
Creuzer  (krbit'ser) 
Crivier  (kra-ve-5') 
Cri£h't9n,  (or  kri'tpn) 
Cro'ker 

CrSm'well,  (or  krum'wel) 
Cru'sj-us  (-zlie-) 
Cso-k5-nai'  (cho-) 
Cu-ja'cj-iis  (-she-iis) 
CQI'pep-per 
Cu-ne'go  ('-na'-) 
Cuvier  (ku-ve-a') 
Cdyp,  (or  kbip) 
Czacki  (zak'e,  or  chats'ke) 
Czar-t9-rys'ki  (zar-) 
Czuczor  (ztik-zbr',  or 

tsut-sbr') 


D. 


Dacier  (da-se-a') 

Dag'9-bert 

Dsi-guerre'  (dj-ggr') 

Dahl  (dal) 

Dai  lie  (dal-ya') 

D^l-gar'no 

D^I-hSii'sie 

Dal'rym-ple 

Dai'tgn 

Dai-zell',  (or  de-gl') 

Da'mi-en^,  (or  da-me-ang') 

Dani'pier 

Dancourt  (dang-kor') 

Dan'd9-16 

Dan'neck-er 

Dan-ta'n'  (dang-tang') 

Dan'te 

Dan'tgn,  (or  dang-tong') 

D'Xr-blay' 

Da'rem-berg 

Dash'kbv 

Daub  (dbup) 

Daubenton  (do-bang-tong') 

Dlu'he-ny 

D'Aubigne  (d9-ben'ya) 

Daudin  (do-dSng') 

Daun  (dbun) 

Dav'e-nant 

Da-vid' 

Da'vj  la 

Davoust  (da-v6') 

Davout  (da-v6') 

De  Can-dolle' 

De-ca'tiir 

Dechaies  (de-shal') 

Deffand  (def-fang') 

De  la  Beche  (-bash) 

Delacroix  (de-la-krwa') 

Delambre  (de-lam'br) 

De-la-roche' 

Delavigiie  (de-I?-ven') 


DSl'f|-c5 

De-lllle' 

Delisle  (de-lSl'J 

De-l6lme' 

De-lbrme' 

De-Iiic' 

Dem-i-dov' 

Demoivre  (de-mwa'vr) 

Demoustier  (de-mos-te-a') 

Deni'na  (da-)' 

Denon  (d?-awng') 

Deparcieux  (da-par-s^-eh') 

Der'ham  (der'jm) 

Der-zlia'vin 

Desaguliers  (da-z^i-gti-le  a') 

Desaix  de  Voygoux  (de-za'- 

de-vwa-go') 
Descartes  (da-karf) 
Deshouli^res  (da-z6-le-er') 
Desmoulins  (da-m6-lang') 
Desnoyers  (da-nwa-ya') 
Des-sgi-lines'  (-len') 
Destouches  (da-tosh') 
Dev'e-reux  (-ro) 
De  Wette  (da-vfit'ta) 
D'Ewe?  (duz) 
Diderot  (ded-ro') 
Didot  (de-do') 
Di-dron'  (-drong') 
Die'bitsch 
Die'fen-bagh 
Die'trich 
Diez  (Jets) 

Di-9-da'ti 

Diij-ra-e'li,  (or  djz-ra'le) 

Do-brbw'sky 

Dbderlein  (deh'der-lln) 

Doici  (dol'che) 

D9-lo-mj-eu' 

Domat  (d9-ma') 

Doumat  (do-ma') 

D9-men-j-chl'no 

Dop-pel-uray'er 

Do'rj-a 

Dbring  (deh'ring) 

Dorigny  (dg-rSn'ye) 

Douce 

Doug'ljs 

Dbiiw 

Drevet  (dre-va') 

Drouet  d'Erlon  (dr6-a'-d6r- 

long') 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  (dr8- 

Sng'-de-Iwes') 
Dubois  (diJ-bwa') 
Dubos  (du  bo') 
Du  Cange 
Duccio  di  Buoninsegna 

(dut'cho-de-bwo-njn- 

san'ya) 
Du  Chatel  (-sha-tel') 
Duchesne  (dii-shan') 
Ducts' 

Duclos  (du-kl6') 
Dudevant  (dud-vang') 
Dufaure  (du-(or') 
Dufresnoy  (dd-fra'nwa) 
Da  Guesclin  (ga-klang') 
D(S  Halde  (-aid) 
Du  Ha-in6l'  (-a-rael') 
Dumas  (du-ma') 
Dumont  (dlJ-m5ng') 
D(i-in6u-rj-ez'  (-a') 
DQn'gl!-S9n  (dung'-) 
Duperre  (du-per-ra') 
Duperrey  (du-per-ra') 
Dupin  (du-i«ng'') 
Dupleix  (dd-pla') 
Du-pSn'ceau  (-s5) 
Diipont  (di-pong') 
Dupuis  (du-pwe') 
Diipuytren  (di-pwe-trang') 
Dd-ran' 
Du-r^nd' 
Diirer  (dd'rer) 
Dd-Som-me-rard'  (-rar') 
Dus-sek' 

Dutens  (dd  tang') 
Dutrochet  (dd-trg-sha') 
Duvemoy  (dd-ver-nwa') 
Dyche,  (or  dlch) 


Elgh'hbm 

EUe  de  Beaumont  (a-le'- 

de-bo-mong') 
£llej'mere 
filme; 
Els'hei-mer 
fil'ze-vjr 
finck'e  (-a) 
Eng'el 

Enghien  (ang-|e-ang') 
£on  de  Beaumont  (a-ong'- 

de-bo-niong') 
P-ras'mus 
Ercilla  "(er-thel'ya)   y  (5) 

Zuniga  (thu-ne'ga) 
Er'ics-sgn 
Krscli  (ersh) 
Ers'kjne 
Es^h'en-berg 
6s^h'eii-inay-er 
fis-pjr-te'ro  (-ta'-) 
Es-pryn-ce'da  (-tha'tha) 
^Is-taing' 

Eth'el-bjld 

Eth'el-bert 

Eth'el-red 

Eth'el-wulf 

Eu'ler 

Ev'er-ding-en 

Ewald  (a'valt) 

Ew'^rt 

Eyck 


E. 


Ead'mer 

Ear'lom 

E'ber(a'-) 

E'bel-jng  (a'-) 

Ec'cles  (ek'klz) 

Ech'ard 

Ed'el-Inck 

?d-ri'si 

Eeck'hbut  (ak'-) 

E5'e-de 

E^'er-ton 

E'gin-hardt  (a'gjn-hart) 

Eh'r^n-berg  (a'-) 


F. 


F^b-bro'nj 

Fa'bre  (br)  d'Eg-l^n-tine' 

Fj-bret'tj 

Fab-rj-a'no 

F?-briz'j-6  (-brSts'-) 

Fabrot  ^fa-bro') 

a'by-?n 

acciolati  (fat-ch9-ra'te) 
Fahr'en-helt  (far'en-hit) 
FAir'bajrn 

Falconer  (fUw'kn-er) 
Falconet  (fal-kg-na') 
Fal-j-o'ri  (-a'-) 
F5n'eu-il  (or,  fiin'jl) 
F^r'9-day 
FAr'ey 

Fa-ri'ae(a)  Sfiu'sa 
Fa-rj-na'tj 

Ffir-nese',  (or  ffir-na'za) 
Far'quhgr  (-kwjr) 
Fat'j-ma 
Faucher  (fc-sha') 
Faust,  (or  fdfist) 
Fed-j-r5'cj  (-die) 
Feith  (in) 
Fejer  (fa-yer') 
Fe-lJ-bi-en'  (-ang') 
F^nelon  (Kn'e-lgn) 
Fer-du'sj 
Fermat  (fcr-ma') 
Fer-ra'rj 

Fer-re'j-ra  (-ra'-) 
Fer-re'r^s  i-ra'-) 
Fesch  (fash) 
Fe't)  (fa'te) 
Feuerbach  (lot'er-bak) 
Fich'te  (-ta) 
Fpci'no  (-che^-) 
Fi-e'so-le  (fe-a'sg-la) 
Fi-lan-gi-e'ri  (-»'-) 
Fil-i-pe'pi  (-pa'-) 
Fin-gai',  (or  fing'g?l) 
Fl-9-ril'lo 
Fir-dd'sj 

Fi-ren-zu-o'la  (-tsy-) 
FTs(;h'er 

Fitz  J"6hn    fftts-jSn';   vul- 
garly ftj'jn) 
Fl^chier  (fla-sli?-a') 
Fled'ry 

Florez  (flo'rSth) 
Flo-rj-an'  (-ang') 
Flow'tow 
Flugel  (fld'iel) 
Foix  (foT,  or  fwa) 
Folard  (fg-lar') 
Fo'ley 

Folkes  (fcks) 
FSn-bjSnque'  (-bMnk') 
F8n-taine' 
Fon-ta'na 

Fontanes  (long-tan') 
F5n-t?-n611e' 
Fdr'bes  (Scot.) 
Fbrbe^  (Eng.) 
Forbin  (Ibr-Mng') 
Fbr-cel-li'nj  (-chel-) 
Forsyth' 
Fbr'tes-cue 
Fdr-tj-guer'iU 
F9r-t6ul' 
F6f 'broke  (-brflk) 


F6s'c9-r} 

Fos-c^-ri'nj 

Fgs-cht'nj 

Fo8'C9-l5 

Fgs-sa'tj 

F6s-S9m-bro'nj 

Fouche  (fo-sha') 

Fou'ljs 

Fouquier-Tinville  (fo-k?- 

a'-t5ng-vel') 
Fourcroy  (for-krwa') 
Fou'ri-er 

Fourmont  (fSr-mong') 
Fra-c?s-t6'r6 
Fran'ci-9,  (or  fran'the-a) 
Franz^n  (fran-zan') 
Fraun'ho-fer  (frbun'-) 
Frel'lj-grath  (-grat) 
Freins'heim 
Fre-mbnt' 
Freret  (fra-ra') 
Fr^ron  (fra-rong') 
Fresnel  (fra-n61') 
Frey 
Fries 

Frlsch'ljn  (frish'ljn) 
Frl'?i 

FrTtz'sche  (rrlts'sha) 
Fro'bjsii-er 
Fro'i-la 
Frbis'sart 
FroGde 
FUger  (fd'ger) 
Ful'tgn 
Fu'se-lj 


G. 


Gaert'ner 

Ga'gern' 

Gail' 

Gaillard  (gal-ydr') 

Gain§'b6r-9Ugh  (-biir-r?^ 

Gal-9-ni'n6 

Gal-j-a'nj 

Galignani  (gal-en-ya'n?) 

Gal-j-le'o 

can 

Gai-iau-det' 

Gait 

G^l-va'ni 

Ga'ma 

Gar^ao  (g^r-sbung') 
Gar-cj-las'so  (the-)  de  (da) 

la  Ve'ga  (va"'-) 
Garnier  (gar-ne-a') 
G5r-9-fa'l6 
GSs'cbigne  (-kbin) 
Gas'se  (-sa) 
G^s-sgn'dj 
Gat'?  ker 
Gat'te-rer 
Gaubil  (go-bSl') 
Gauss  (gbiis) 
Ga-vgir-nl' 
Gavazzi  (gj-vat'se) 
Gav'es-tpn 
Gay-an-gos' 
Gay-Lds-sac' 
^ed 
fiSd'des 

^eddes  (jedz).  El. 
Ge-di'ke  (ga-de'ka) 

£reS 

Geefs  (gafs) 

Gei'jer,  (or  yi'yer' 

^ell  ■ 

jGel'lert 

Gem-j-nj-a'nj 

6e-net',  [or  zhe-na') 

^6n'|is   Khan  (jgng'lJB- 

kan') 
Genlis(zhang'le,  or  zhang- 

le') 
Ge-n9-ve'fi  (ja-ng-va'ze) 
Gensonn6  (zhang-sgn-na') 
G^rando  (je-rSu'do) 
Gerard  (zha-rar') 
Gerbert  (zher-b6r') 
Gerbier  (zher-be-a')  d'Ou 

vlUy  (d8-v5i-ye') 
£;6r'ry 

jGer'sgn,  (or  zhir-song') 
j6e-se'nj-u8 
jGes'ner 
Ghi-b6r'tj  (gS-) 
Ghir-l?in-da'i-5 
Gi^n-iio'ne  (-na) 
piar-di'nj 
jSie'?e-ler  (-za-) 
£;TPf9rd  ■ 
£Jll'd9s 
jGil-ftl'ian 
6111 

£rlll'ray 
^eil'pin 
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04]  (jshel)  Vi-c«n'to  (-ta) 

GiiiKuend  (7.1ittiig-g^-na') 

Gi9-b6r'ti 

Gi9-cfin'dS 

Gipf-fre'dS  (-frfi'-) 

Gioja  (j8'9-a) 

Gifrda'nfi 

yipr-itifi'ne  (nii)  di  Ciig-t^l- 

t  ran' CO 
GiM'td 
GiS'vja 

Girardin  (zhS-rjr-dSng') 
Girardon  (zhS-rjr-dSng') 
Giraiid  (zhe-rs') 
Girodet-'l'rioson  (zh8-r^ 

da'-trS-9-z6ng') 

gHl'\]-6  K^-ma'no 
lau'ber,  (or  eldft'ber) 
GlSig 
Glelm 

GlSn'dOw-er 
GWv'?r 
Gldck 

Gmelin  (gma'ljn) 
Giiit'^^n-au  (-8ft) 
G9-d5l'phjn 
G6-du-n6v' 
GSe^i  (or  hds) 
Goethe  (g^h'tS) 
G6'gvl 

Gogtiet  (g9-ga') 
Gpl-dS'nj 
GClt'zj-as  (-8?-) 
G5n'K9-rUy  (fi)  Ar-go'te(-fa) 
Ggn-za'ga 

Gpn-za'la  de  (da)  Car'dp-va 
Gorirci  (giir'gS-?) 
G(Jr'|;e? 

GBrres  (gUr'res) 
G8rt-s^h»-k6fr 
Gosselin  (pos-iang') 
Goufih  (kBO 
Goiir-gaiid'  (-g8') 
Goiijon  (g6-zli6ng') 
€!<5w'er,  or  GbA'^r 
Goyeii  (go'ln) 
Gozzi  (gSt'sf) 
Gozzoli  (g5t's9-lS) 
Gra'be  (-ba) 
Gricme  (gram) 
Grffi'vj-us 
Grain'ger 

Grammont  (gr^in-mong') 
Graii'|er 
Graiiii  (grSftn) 
Gravelot  (giUv-l8') 
Gr?-vi'ni 
Greave^ 
Grets^h 

GreSn'oiiph  (gren'6) 
Gre-g8'ri-8 
Grfsh'^in 
Gresset  (grSs-sS') 
Gretry  (gra-tr5') 
Grev'jle 

Gri-b9-ye'd8v  (-ya'-^ 
Grtef'bach 
Grjmiil'di 
Grt'ai 
GrS'cyn 
Gr9-n8'vi-8ii 
Grosvenor  (grSv'n^r) 
Gra'tj-u8  (-she-) 
Grouchy  (grd-she') 
Grd't?r 
Guf-rl'nj 
Gua  tj-mB'zin 
Gdh'bi-8 

Gudin  (gd-dSng') 
Giieiph  (gwSlO 
Giiercino  (g\vpr-ch5'n8) 
Guericke  (pa'rGka) 
Guirin  (ga-rSng') 
Guicciardini  (gwlt-ch^r- 

de'n?) 
Giit'dS  Re'nj  (ra'-) 
Guignes  (Jen) 
GulB'caird,  (or  SCs-kar') 
Giiizot  {ew6-zi,  or  |8'z8) 
Guldi'D^s 
Ganst 

GUnther  (gOn't^r) 
Gd't?n-b«rg 
Guth'rje 

GuJ'pn,  (or  |w6-y8ng') 
Guyot  ('5-8') 
Guyfon  (gw5-t8ng')  d? 
Mor-veau  (-vS') 


FHk'Iflyt 

llal'i-liiir-t^n 

Halkoi  (liak'^t) 

IHn'dfl 

Har-dj-Cf-nQte' 

ilar'djnge  (djng) 

Hardoiiin  (ar-dd-Sng') 

fl^-rdiin'  &)  Ras^h'jd 

Ilart's;>ek?r 

Ha'ae  (-za) 

Has'se  (-Ki) 

Haunt  (hiiupt) 

Hau'^or  (hHQ'z^r) 

Kautvfeuillc  (hSt'fttl) 

HaUy  (a-wC) 

HSve'lpck 

Ilay'dn 

Hay'nau  (-nSft) 

Hearne 

H5b'?r-d5n 

Heeni,  (^or  hSm) 

Hee're  (ha'ra) 
Hee'ren  (lia'ren) 
He'g?i  (ha'Ifi) 
Hel'berg 
Hei'ne  f-na) 
Hei'n6cK-?n 
Heln'rjch 
Heln'se"(-8a) 
Hein'8i-u8  (-she-) 
H?l-ve'ti-us  (-sh?-) 

Hgin'ster-huys.  (or  -hiJIs') 

H£nault  (a-iio') 

HSn'Sjst  (hens'-) 

Herbelot  (6r-bl8') 

Her'd^r,  (or  hOr'd^r) 

Herrera  (fer-ra'ra) 

Her's^hel 

Herzog  (hcr'tsog) 

Heu'mann  (hoT'-) 

Heu'?ing-er  (hiJI'-) 

He-ve'li-Qs 

Hey'Iin  flia'-) 

Hey'ne  (-na) 

Hoche  (8sh) 

HSd'y 

Ha'fer 

Hoe'ven 

Ho' garth 

Hoh'en-lah-e  (-a) 

Hoh'en-8tauf-en  (-stiSftf-) 

Hoje<)a  (9-ha'tha) 

Hal'bagh 

Hal'bein 

Hoi 'berg 

Hal'brook  (-brftk) 

Hol'crSft 

H51'jn?-h«d 

Holmes  (liSraz) 

Holty  (hehl'te) 

Hooft,  (or  hofit) 

H3og'e-vS5n 

Hook'er  (hftk'-) 

Hot-tjiig-er 

Houbigarit  (o-be-gang*) 

Hba'bra-ken 

Hdu'dpn,  (or  hft-dong') 

Hous'tQn,  (or  hus'tjn) 

H5ve'den 

Ha^'srd 

Haw'gird,  Sm. 
Ha'S'ell 
Hb*'i>t 
H(i-6r'ta  (ft) 
Huet  (rt-a') 
HATe-land  (-fa-Ittnt) 
Hu'ga 

Hulme  (hdiii) 
Humbert  (ung-ber') 
Hum'boldt  (htim'bSlt,  or 

hdm'balt) 
Hflrn'mel 
Hus'kjs-son 
Hubs 
HQt'ten 
Huj'gh^n^ 
Huf's^m 
Hy'd^r  X'li,  or  Hy'd?r  Al'j 


J. 


J?-c8'bj  (y»-),  P. 

Ja'rp-bl  ryA'-),  P.Cye. 
Jacquard  (j^k-kard',  or 

zh?k-kar') 
Jahn  (yan) 
Ja'mi(!-89n,  JVr. 

Jam'i^-K^n,  Kl. 
Janin  (zha-niing') 
Jasmin  (zh^g-mang') 
Ja-yj-de'va 

J8an  Paul,  (or  zhang  paftl) 
Jellachich  (ygl'lji-klk) 
Joanes  (h^-a'n^H) 
Johannot  (zh6-^-n8')  (Fr.) 
J9-m«l'li  (y?-) 
J6-nij-nl'  (zli6-) 
Jordaens  (yijr'dan*) 
Josika  (ya-she-ka') 
JSH'qujn  (-kin) 
Joubcrt  (zho-bgr') 
Jouffroy  (zh8-fr3I',  or  zhd- 

frwa') 
Jourdan  (zhftr-dang') 
Jouvency  (zho-vang-sE') 
Jouvenet  (zhov-na') 
Jouy  (zho-6') 
Jovellanos  (h8-vel-ya'n68) 
Jaw'ftt 

Jungmann  (yftng'man) 
Junot  (zhd-no') 
Jd-ri-eu'  (zhd-re-eh') 
Jds-sj-eu'  (zhds-s^-eb') 


I. 


H. 


flachette  (a-shSf) 
HaTiz,  or  HaTiz 
Ha'Se-darn  (gS-) 
Ha'Sen-bich 
Haglie  (hag) 
Hahn  9-niann 


Tb'r^-hTm  P?-chJi' 
t'd9-l?r 
Ih're  (-ra) 
Inch'b^ld 
{n'ge-mann  (-gS-) 
Ing'^n-hiidsz  (hUfts) 
tn-ghi-ra'mi 
In'gljg  (Tng'glis) 
Ingres  ('ng'gr) 
In-g&l'phv* 
tre'tpn 

T-99-bey'  (-bS') 
l-tdr'bj-de  (-tti5) 


K. 


Kampfer  (k8mp'f?r) 
KSnt,  or  Kant 
Kan'tf-mlr 
K^-i^in'sjn 

Ka-rsim-sJn',  JU. 
KH-Uf-ni' 

Kaufmann  (kbOfra^n) 
Kaul'bach  (k8ul'-) 
Kaunitz'(koii'niti<) 
Ka-zlnc'zy,  (or  ka-zjnt-se') 
Keble  (k6b'bl) 
Keightley  (klt'Ie) 

Keightley  (ket'le),  El.  M. 
Ki-gn'^  Ldng 
Kir'cher,  or  Kir'cher 
KTs  f^-ld'dy 
Klap'rath  (-rSt) 
Kl^ber  (kla-b6r') 
KlSn'ze  (-tsa) 
Kngller  (n«l'ler) 
KnSl'ler,  (or  nfll'I^r) 
Knawles  (nolz) 
K8ch 

Kafil'rausch  (-rbush) 
Kolliker  (kehVljk-er) 
Ke-rsi-y'  (-«') 
Kerner  (kiir'ner) 
KBs-cj-us'ka 
Kossuth  (k8s-8hot') 
K6t'z9-bue  (-se-) 
K8u-t8u'89ff 
Kfi'nach 

Krai-sTcTc'i,  (or  krsi-sfts'k?) 
Krause  (krbu'za)  ' 
Kreiitzer  (krbTt'ser) 
Krildener  (krd'd?-n?r) 
KrUger  (krd'ger) 
Krd-i-16v' 
Krdm'mach-er 
KUgelgen"(k(i'|?l-|Sn) 
Kdg'lfr 

Kuhnbl  (ku-nebl') 
Kd8't?r 
Kdyp,  (or  k<np) 


L 


Labbe 

L»-b8rde' 

lAb-ou-^h8re' 

La  BruySre  (-brd-y6r') 

La  Caille 

Lac^pide  (Ia-8a-p«d') 

Lach'mann 

La*C8n-da-mtne'  (-kang-) 

Lad'js-ltig,  or  Lad-js-li'va 

Laen-nSc' 

La-fjy-ette' 

La-frtte' 

La  Fpn-tSine' 

Lagny  (Ian-y8') 

La-grttniie' 

La  Harpe  C-«rp') 

La-hJre'  (-Sr') 

iJiing  flang) 


LSi-re8*e' 

La  Kcdx 

La-lande' 

Lally  (lal  le')  TSI-len-dal' 

(-lang) 
LA-marck' 
I^a-mjr-ttne' 
La-m^n-niiia'  (-nit') 
La'nij 

Lamoriciire(la-m9-rS-4ie-^r') 
La  Mflttc'-Kouqu/^  (-(3  ka') 
La-ni3u-r6ux'  (ro') 
Lang'e  (-ii) 
Lannef,  (or  Ian) 
Lantier  (lang-l^-a') 
Lan'zi  (-18^) 
La  Perouse  (-pi-r6z') 
La-place' 
Larchcr  (lar-shi') 
Larrey  (lar-ra') 
Liis'c^-ris 
Las  ca'sas 
Las  Cases  (-kaz') 
La'th^m 

Latreille  (la-tral') 
L^-va't^r 
Lau'dpn  (IbO'-) 
Lavoisier  (la-vwa-zf-a') 
Lay'jrd 

L^-brtin'  (-brQng') 
Le  Clerc  (Ie-kl6r') 
Le'drd  Rai'lin,  (or  la-drd'- 

rpl-lang') 
Lefebvre  (le-Rv'vr) 
Lefort  (le-fSr') 
Legar6  (le-gre') 
Le-ftgn'dr'o  (le-^6n'dyr,  or 

le-zhang'd'r) 
Legrand  (l?-grang') 
l^eTb'nitz  (-njts) 
Leigh'tpn  (la'-) 
Lelewol  (li-la'vel) 
Le-mbine',  (or  le-mwan') 
Lem-priere',   (or   I6m-pre- 

■    6r') 
L'Enclos  (lang-kia') 
L'Enfant  (lang-fing') 
Lgp'sj-us 

Le-roT,  (or  le-rwa') 
Leroux  (i9-r8') 
L?  Sage  (-sazh) 
L'fts-pj-nasse' 
L'^s-trange' 
Le  Sueur  (-swUr) 
Led'w^n-hSek  ^ 

Ls'ver 
Le-vgr'rj-er,  (or  le-v5r- 

re-a') ' 
L6vizac  (la-ve-zSk') 
Lew'es 

L'Hopital  (la-pe-tal') 
Li'be-ri  (-ba-) 
LTch'ten -stein 
LTch'ten-berg 
LTcht'iver  (-ver) 
Lia'dfll 
Lie'big 
Llm'bbrch 
LTn'a-cre  (-kiir) 
Lin'gjird  (ling'-) 
Ljn-nx'its 
Lin-neil' 
Liszt  (list) 
Llorente  (lyp-rSn'ta) 
Loir  (Iwar) 
Lik'man 
L8m-9-na'8ov 
Lan'ghi  (-g'?) 
L8n-g9-ni9n-ta'nu8 
La'pe  (pa)  de  (da)  Ve'gU 

(va'-) 
Lba'dpn  (Am.) 
Ldu'dpn  (Eng.) 
Lough  (ITif) 
Lfiu'js  Ph  I'ippe,  (or  16-«'- 

fp-ICp') 
Loutherbourg  (l6-t£r-b6r') 
Louvois  (16-vwa') 
Low'er 
Lb^tli 
L9-y8'la 

La'bi?n-i«t'gki  (-y«t'-) 
LUcko  (Id'ka) 
Lii-t'nj 

Lully  (Idl-16') 
LUtzow  (ldt'88) 
Lf?ll 
Ly's^nf 


M. 


Mttas,  or  Maes 

Mabillon  (ma  h«l-y8ng') 

Mahly  (ma-bl?') 

Mf-bdso' 

M»-cart'ney 

Mft-cftu'lfy 

M»c-b«th' 


Mf^lt^ 
M?r.  dure' 
Mnc-cul'I^Qh 
Mac  IMn'^ugh  (-dta'v) 
Mj  ce'da  (-«»'-) 
M»r-Jiriiv-riy 
Mach'j-9-vjl,  or 
Mach  i-9.v£l'li 
M9C  diar'mjd 
M»c  kay',  or  MfC-ka)' 
M^r.-k^n'zjo 
Mac  ll'Vaine' 
Mack'jn  ta«h 
Mark'ljn 

M9C  knight  (m^k-nlt') 
Mrir-Uu'rjn 
Macleod  (raik-lbiid') 
M«ic-lln' 
M;.c-llje' 
Mac-nib' 
M?c-n£ill' 
M?  cflmb'  (kam') 
Mac-pher's9n 
Maic-rCa'dy 
Mad'gx 

Madoz  (m^-thath') 
M?f-fe'i  (la'-) 
Ma  gfl'l^n 

Magciidie  (nia-zhang-d£') 
Mah'mdd 
Ma'h9m-«t 
M^-han',  or  Mf-lidn' 
Ma'i 
Ma-j-a'na 

Mal'kSv 

MaiUih  (ml  lit') 
Mal-m6n'i-de^ 
Miin'te-ii6n  (-n8ng) 
Mainwaring  (man'ner-Ing) 
Maig'tro  (mas'tr) 
Mait-tiire' 
Majoribanks  (ma'jor- 

bangks,  or  march'- 

bangks) 
Ma-kri'zj 
Mi  l?-t6s'ta 
M'il'c9lm  (kom) 
M^lc-zcw'skj 
Mal'e-brincbe 
Malesherbes  (mil-zferb'; 
Malherbe  (mal-£rb') 
Mal'j-bran 
Mj-lene' 
Msil-pi'ghj  (-ie) 
Mal'te  (-ta)  Brdn 
Mai'lhus 
Mi'mdn 

M?n-fro'di  ^-fri'-) 
Mangles  (miing'glz) 
Mantcgna  (main-tan'ya) 
Min'lell 
Min-tii-a'na 
Ma'nu'-€1 

Mj-nu'ti-us  (-she-) 
Manuzio  (m^-not'se-a) 
M^n-za'nj 

Marat  (ma'ra,  or  nia-ra') 
M?-rat'tj 

Mjir-c81'lo,  (or  msir-churiB) 
Mjr-ga-rj-to'ne  (-iii) 
Mar-hel'no-ke   -na-ka) 
Mi-rj-i'na 
Ma-rj-atte' 

Marivaux  (ma-r?-v8') 
Mar'lawe 

Marmont  (mar-m8ng') 
Mir-mon-tfl' 
Mi-rp-chSt'tj 
Marot  (ml-r8') 
Marrast  (ma-ra' 
Mar'ry-?t 
Mars 

Marsigli  (mar-sfl'v?. 
Mar-tSI' 

Mar'ti-neau  (-118) 
Mar-ti'nez  (nJlh)  de  U 

Ra'sa 

Masaccio  (m»-rtlt'cha) 
Ma-sa-ni-4-Vl8 
Alascagni  (in?8-kan'y?) 
Ma«-<-he  ro'nj  (ka-) 
Ma8rler(ma>i  kla') 
Maitdres  (m?  zir*) 
Mas'hani 
Mas'k^^-lfne 
Mas-8f  sbit',  or 

M9»-Ki8'S9-1t 

MfS-se'na  (-«a'-) 
Mas'sil  lan,  (or  niU-«Bl- 

yang') 
Ma8'sin-t:er 
M»»^8n'^(.«8ng') 
M»th'?r,  or  Math'fT 
Mfti'svs,  or  Mat'sf  a  (  nla) 
MAt'ilij.«-»Bn  (If) 
Mat'v-rin 
Ma'iy 
M&un'd^r 
Maupertuis  (m«-p*r-tw»') 


MaurapM  (mtr-ftk') 

Man-rO'li-cd  (mMj 

Maury  (m^-rt'},  (Pr.) 

Mlu'ry  (Eng.) 

MaJ'fr 

Maz'*r1a 

Mjrfp'pa 

Mm-zI'mj,  (or  mU-^Taf ) 

Maz-£7-ii'ni,  (or  inll-a^ 

l«'n?) 
Miz-zv  4'li,  (or  mai-4i4  -6'lf) 
M^hain  (maahaog') 
MCck'^n-f  n 

M<d'i-ci,  (or  mCd'f  <hf) 
Me'he  in<t  (mi'-)  A'li,  or 

Me'hf.m<t(nii'-)  Al'i 
Mel'b9ni 
Mefaa'n^r 

MeiMonier  (mi-a^n^') 
M^Unr.'Ui^n.  or 

M(  lan^h'lbfB 
Melendez    (ina-l£n'4eth) 

Me'li  I  ma'-) 

Mf'na  (mi^) 

Menage  (ma  nazh') 

Men'dfjonalin' 

Men-di'zl 

Men'8^b>-k8ir 

Menziea  (mlng'jc) 

Merrier  (mi-r-af-i') 

MSr'j-^n 

M8r'i-val« 

Me^'m^r 

M£t-»a-a'sj-« 

M«t'!er-nich 

Met/,  (mis)  (Fr.) 

Mvtz  (mc-lD)  (Ger.) 

Met'za  (-«0) 

Meu'len  (inbl'-) 

Mciir'ij-U8  (-*\ip-) 

Mey'fr 

Meyerbeer  (inl'^r-bir) 

MeJ'rjck 

Mezerai  (maz-ra') 

Miz-x/f-bn'ti,  (or  mit-a^ 

fin't?) 
Miail' 

Mj-az'zi,  (or  mf-at'sf) 
Mi-chat'l?-wliz  (-Witt) 
.Mi  ch^-e'ljs  (  i'-) 
Micfiaud  (m?-»l»a') 
Mirliaux  (m^-fiho') 
Mirbelet  (me«h-li') 
Ml-chel-az'zj,  (up  in^fU 

"il'se) 
Mjc-kiCwics,  (or  mjt<k- 

ya'vitsb) 
Mj-^l' 

Migliara  (m«l-ya'il) 
Mignard  (mC-n-yir') 
Mignet  (mvQ-yi') 
Mj-ll'zi-a  (  l.«e-) 
Millin  (mjl-Iaiig')  * 

Mil'ljn  gan 
Milnes  (mllz) 
Mil'if-rid'p-wllz  (-wlto) 
.Minic  (mln-c-i') 
>!in-za  nj  (-l*i'-) 
Mirabaud  (mc-r^-bo') 
Mir.-tltoau  (rai-ry-ba') 
Mj  rin'df-la 
Mir-bfl' 
Mit'm^her-nch 
Mit'tor-maJ^ 
M^cb-nac'kj,  {or  va^k- 

nats'ke) 
M9'him'ni^d 
Mbbirr  (meb'Ifr) 
Miiir 

Moille  (mwat) 
Mal'bt-cb 
Mole  (rba-U') 
Molirrc .  n«a-if-*rO 
M9-li'na 

Mal'y-noax,  (or  nM'f-*A) 
M9nbAd'da 
Mungaull  (inangft') 
Mongo  (mdnzh) 
Mnnnoycr  (1118  nwl-ya') 
M6n  rte' 

Monatrelel  (maogn-trc-U') 
Mon'tf-giie 
Montaigne  (mfin-Ua') 
MoBUlembrrt  (mMc-Ul- 

»m-b«r') 
Mvnt-calm'  (lAm') 
M9Dt-«a'gle 
M8a-i<scA'c«4l  (-ti-) 
MBu'if«-pU 
Mtn'i^-quM  (-kt.  or 

mMg-tta-kf-eh') 
Mooifaocon    (mang-l^ 

kang') 
M9nt-gK)'ri.<r,  (or  oitaf. 

g9l.ft-4) 
MfOt-g^m'^r-y 
Monlholon    io»«g-t9  IdBg*] 
Mam  m9  rfn'rv 
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Mon-tbr's9-U 
Muiitpeiisier  (inon{;-p3.ng 

se  a') 
M9n-traj9' 
M'<n-tiicla 
Moore  (inor) 
Moore,  Wr 
Mc>-r<i'les 
Md-ri-tiii' 

M9r-cel'l!,  {or  m^r-cbSl'I^} 
Mdr'il^iiiit 
Mo-reau'  f-rd') 
M^rell' 
M?-rel'li 
M9-re'rj  (-ra'-) 
Mo'ri-fs 

Muriii  (mo-rSng') 
Mo-ro'ni 
M6  r^-si'iii 
Mdr'ton  (iiiiSr'tn) 
Mdr-veau'  (-v6') 
Mo's^he-les  (-slia-) 
Mo's^lie-ros^li  (-sha-) 
Md';;er 

Motlie-le-Vayer    (inot'-I?- 

V.l-yi') 
Motteux  (inot-tu') 
Moultrie,  (or  inft'tr^) 
Moiiiiier  (iiid  ne-a') 
Mo'z^rt,  or  M9-z'<irt' 
Mu'd(e 
Mul-cas'ter 
Mul'iler 
Mu-li-ni'n 
Muller  (iiiil'Ier) 
Mi.il-rGa'ily 
Mun-cliau'sen 
MiincliUaiison  (mikiich'- 

hou-zen) 
Mtiiisichur  ^iriun'sher) 
Miinster  (iiiun'ster) 
Mii-rad' 

Mu-rat',  {or  nid-ri') 
Md  rH-to'rj 
Md-r^-vj-ev' 
MUr'clii  89n 
Muret  (iiiiS-ra') 
Mu-ril'lo,  (or  md-r5l'y0) 
Mu»8cheiibroek    (iiiud'sen- 

bruk) 
Mus't»-pii9 
Mu-su'rus 

Muziano  (indt-s^-il'nS) 
My't^ns 


Nunez  (nun'yeth) 
Nu-vvay'ri 


o. 


N. 


Na'djr  Shah 

Naii-todil' 

Na'pi-er 

Naruszevvicz  (na-ru-sha'- 

vjcli) 
Narvaez  (n'lr-va'eth) 
Ni'sir  Pil-din' 
Na'sniytU 
Nauile  (no-da') 
N^un'tgn 

N'A-vjir-re'te  (-r5'ta) 
Ne-an'der 

Nlck'^ri  {or  na-k&r') 
NEef,  or  N6er 
Ne'rj  (iia're) 
Xes'sel-rode,  or 

NSs'-sel-ro'de  f-da) 
N6tscli'er  (netsh'-) 
Nej'heck,  {or  niii'bek) 
Neu'lioff,  {or  noi'lioff) 
Neu'k'Vrjh,  {or  noi'kerk) 
Neu'kSmm,  {or  noI'kOm) 
Noy  (na) 
Nj-can'der 

Niceron  (ne-8a-rOng') 
Nic-cd'Ta 
Nic9-ll'i 
Ni'C9-lay 
NJ-ciIe' 
NiS'bulir 
Nieincowicz  (nS-em-tsa'- 

vjch) 
NiS'niey-er 
Niepce  (ne-eps') 
Ni3u'wen-tyt,  {or  nS'ven- 

lit) 
NieQw'lsind,  (or  nev'lant) 
Nitliard  (ne-fir') 
Noaillea  (119-al') 
Nodier  (n3-de-a') 
Noelidcn  (neh'den) 
N5I'le-kSn? 
Nollc't  (nnl  la') 
Noodt  (nSt,  or  not) 
Nos-tra-da'mus 
Noiir  el-din'' 
N9-vS'Iig 
NBv-j-kSv' 


O'ber-lln 
OHiOn'nijII 
tiBc-9-)9m  pa'dj-Ss 
OeltleiisiRhrager  (e'h-I^n 

slila'ger) 
Oersted  (lir'stfid) 
Oet'tjng  er  (eht'-) 
Oeaioiie  (9d-j6'na) 
O'ale-thorpe  (-gl-) 
Ohlmuller  (elil-mul'l?r) 
Ojeda  (9-ha'tIia) 
O-la'iJis 
Ol'bers 

old'c48-tIe  (-k^sl) 
Old-mix'9n 
Ol'dys 
O-le-a'rj-iis 

O-l !-  va'  rez,  {or  o-le-va'reth) 
Ol'i-vet,  (or  6le-va') 
Olivier  (9-le-V5-a'; 
Q'Miia'r? 
6iik'e-I69 
On^'low 
66rt,  {or  ort) 
o'pie 

O'pjtz  (-pits) 
Orcasna  (or-kan'ya) 
Orellana  (o-rel-yi'na) 
Or-O'li 
6r-lay' 

Or-lSv',  or  Or-loiff 
Or-say' 
Or-sJ'ni 
Or-te'lj-us 
Ossian  (osh'jin) 
Os'so-lj 

Ossuiia  (93-sun'ya) 
O-sta'de  (-da) 
6'ster-vald 
Otli'ni?n 

Oudinot  ^8-de-no') 
Oiaht'rga  (but'-) 
ou^e'ley 
fi'ver-Weg 
O-vj-e'do  (-a'tfio)  y  (S)  Val- 

dgs' 
Ow'en 
Ox'eii-stiern 

Ox'en-stier'ni,  (0  -shSr'na) 
0-z?-niin',  {or  -nang') 
O-zell' 
6-z?-rdv' 


P. 


Pac-chi-a-r5t'to 

P?-cfie'co,  (or  p^-sba'ko) 

Pacio  pi'clio) 

Pacioli  (p?-ch5'le) 

Pa-dTl'l?,  {or  psi-thel'ya) 

Pi-di-fli-nl'na 

PA'ez  (-eth) 

Pagan  (pi-gang') 

Pa-ga'nj 

Pas  9-nJ'ni 

Pag'et 

Pa*'*i 

Pa-i-?i-gl'l5 

Paix'ligin^ 

Pajou  (pa-zh8') 

Pa-Uck'y,  {or  pj-lats'ke) 

Pal'?  fox 

P?-len'ci-a  (p3-lgn'shc-9,or 

pU-lgn'the-a) 
P5l-e»-trl'na 
P^l'erave 
PfiI-la'dj-5 

Pal-Ia-vj-ct'nS,  {or  -chS'nS) 
Fal-ma-ro'lj 
Falm'blad 

Palmorston  (pam'er-st9n) 
Pa-l9-mi'n6  y  (6)  Ve-ias'cS 
P?-ni'ni,  or  P^tn-nJ'nj 
Pan-mure' 
P?n-vi'ni-o 
Pa'9  It  - 

Pi-pi-neau'  (-n5') 
Par-a-c61'su8 
Psir-fi-di'^i 
Pir'dde 
Par6  (pa-ra') 
Pa-re'des  (ra'tfies) 
Pareja  (p^-ra'ha) 
Parent-liuchSltelet  (pa- 

ring'-dii-shat-la') 
Pfi-rt'ni 
P4r-mi-4ia'n3 
Par'nell 
Parnv  (par-n5') 
Psi-rii'ta 


Pas'ral 

Pjske'vich  (-ka'-) 

Pasquier  (pls-ke-a') 

Pis'se-rJ  (  sa)   ' 

Pis-90-rd'ni  (-sa-) 

Passignano  (pis-sen-ya'nS) 

Pis-sj-9-ne'j  (^-na'-) 

Pas'sow 

Pa-tel' 

Paton  (pa-tong') 

Pau'liis,  (or  [Kiu'lds) 

Pauw  (pbuv) 

Pearce,  or  Pearce 

Pear'sgn,  or  Pear's?!! 

Pecquet  (pek-ka') 

Pei-resc'  (pi-) 

Pelissier  (pJ-lis  se-a') 

Pellerin  (p^l-ning') 

Pel'lj-co 

Pdl-Ijs-son'  (-8ong')-Fonta- 

nler  (fong-ta-ne-a') 
P6p'in,  {or  pTp'in) 
Pe'pus^h  (pa'piisll) 
Pgp'ys,  {or  peps) 
Percler  (p5r-8e-a') 
Pereira  (pera'ra) 
Perez  (pa'reth) 
Per-e7-le'?i  (-la'-) 
Per-i-zo'nI-us 
Peron  (pa-rong') 
Perouse  (pa-roz') 
Perrault  fper-ro') 
Perrot  (per-ro') 
Pi-r'thes  (-tesj 
Per-u-ji'no 
Peruzzi  (pi-rftt'se) 
Pesce  (pS'sIia) 
Pesne  (pan) 

Pestalozzi  (p6s-t9-lot'se) 
Pefau  (pto) 
Petit  (ptei 
Pet  i  tot  (pte-to') 
Pe-frov' 

Pet'ti-grew  (-grd) 
Pey'er 

PfePfp.I,  {or  fePfel) 
PfeiPfer,  {or  fi'fer) 
PhAer  ' 
Ph^r'a-mnnd 
Phav-9-ri'nus 
PhTl'i-dar 
Pi-az-zSt'ta 
Piazzi  (pe-at'se) 
Picard  (pe-kUr') 
Picart  (pe-kar') 
Piccini  (pet-clie'ne) 
P'Tc-C9-lom'i-nl 
Pi9lie-gru' 
Plch'ler 
Pi'co 

Pierce,  or  PIgrce 
Pi-er-mfi-rt'ni 
Pi-ga-fet'ta 
Pi-gille' 
Piali'i-us  fpTS'-) 
Pignotti  (pen-yot'te) 
PTle^,  {or  pel) 
Pilon  (pe-l6ng') 
PTl'ply    • 
Pinciano  (p5n-the-a'n8) 

(Sp.) 
Pin-de-mon'te  (pen-da- 

mSn'ta) 
Pi-ne'da  (-na'tha) 
Pi-nSI'li 

Piner6  ({«ng-gra') 
Pin-tel'li 
PTn-tn-ric'chi-5 
Pi-Sm'bo 

Pi-6z'zi,  {or  pe-5t'se) 
PI  r?-ne'^i  (-na'-) 
Piron  (ps-rong') 
Pi-?a'no 
Pit'cairne 
Pi-lTs'ciis 
Pi-zSr'rb 

Planch^  (pl^n-sha') 
Plan-tjij'e-net 
PHn'tin,  '{or  plang-tSng') 
Pla'ti-na 
Plat'off 
Pla-fon' 
Pley'el 

PI60S,  (or  plos) 
Plb<^'den 
Po-ca-liMn'tas 
Po-rocke' 
Poilly  (pwa'-ye') 
Poisson  (pwas-s5ng') 
Po-Ie-vijy' 
Po'li' 

Polignac  (p3-l5n-ySk') 
P9-li-ti-a'niis  (-she-a'nus) 
Politz  (pgh'lits) 
Pollziano  (po-lTts-e-a'no) 
Polk,  {or  pok) 
Pollajuolo  (p61-lsi-yfl-6'l6) 
P5'l6 


P8m'p5i-dour 

Poni-pe'i  (-pa'-; 

Ponce  de  Leon  (p8n'tha- 

da-la  on  ) 
P8-ni-9-tbw'8ki 
P6n's9n-hy 
P9n-t6p'pi-d;in 
P9n-tbr'ni6 
Ponz  (pontli) 

Pbr-de-no'ne  (pbr-da-no'na) 
Por'te-u9 

Pos'tie-tliwayt  (pos  si-) 
P9-tein'kin 

Po-tem-kJn',  P.Cyc. 
Potlilcr  (p8-te-a') 
P6t'tjn-*er 
Ponssin  (p8s-85ng') 
Pbw'ell,  or  Pow'ell 
Pow-iigt-tan' 
Pbw'nall 

Pozzo  (pot'so)  dj  Bbr'g8 
Pradier  (pra-de-a') 
Pradt  (prit) 

Pratlt  (pra),  P. 
Praed 

Prideaux  (prTd'8) 
Priess'nitz  (-nits) 
Primaticcio  (pr5-in?-tet'- 

clio) 
PrTn'sgp 

Procaccini  (pr8-kat-clie'ne) 
Prony  (pro-ne') 
Psal-mrt-na'zjr  (sal-) 
Puf'fen-dbrf 
Puget  (pu-zha') 
Piighe  (pu) 
Pu'Jin 

Pulri  (pul'che) 
Pul  gar' 
Pul'levn 
Pitl'szki  (-ske) 
PHlte'ney 
Pur'hich 
Pu'?ev" 
PQsli'kin 
Py'nji-ker 


Q. 


aua'dri-8 
Cluaglio  (kwal'y8) 
Q.MaI'ni 

Q,ua-ren'ghi  (-ge) 
ftiiirle^  (kwarlz) 
Cliiatremfere  (ka-tr-mer') 
Q.ue-ri'ni  (kwa-) 
Ciuevedo  (ka-va'tho)  y  (S) 

Villegas  (vEl-ya'g?s) 
Ouinault  (ke-ns') 
(iuin-ta'na  (kgu-) 


R. 


Rabelais  (rab'la) 

Ra'ben-er 

Racine' 

Rjic-zyn'ski,   {or  ra-chSn'- 

ske) 
Ra'dem-Sck-er 
Ra-d6tz'ky  (-'dets'-) 
Rae'hiirn 
Raf-fa'-el'le  (la) 
Raf'rie?  (raPflz) 
Ra-i-mon'di 
Raie,  or  Rasle  (ral) 
Ri'Ieigh  (-le) 
Ram-az-zi'nj,  {or  ra-tn^t- 

se'ne) 
Rameau  (ra-m8') 
Ra-men'ghi  (-|e) 
Ra-m}'r6 

Rani-mg-hun'  RbJ? 
Riim'^ay 
Ra-inii'5i-8 
Ran'g9-ne  (-na) 
Ran'ke  (-ka) 
Ran-za'ni,  (or  ran-tsa'ne) 
Ra-8ul'-R9-ch6tte' 
Riph'R-el 

Rap'in,  {or  rS-pSng') 
Rasle,  nr  Rasles  (ral) 
Ras-pail' 
R^s'tall 
Ras'tell 
Ranch  (rbflk) 
Rau'mer  (rbd'-) 
Rau'pilch  (rbfl'-) 
Ravaillac  (ra-val-y5k') 
Ray-nil' 
Razzi  (rat'se) 
Reaumur  (ra-g-mdr',  or  r8'- 

mur) 
Rehollerlo  (ra-bgl-ya'tfto) 
Re-cbr.-le' 
Redej'dale 


Re'di  (ra'de) 
Reil-schid'Pa-^hl' 
Re-gi  6  ni9n-ta'ni.i9 
Regnard  (ran-yir') 
Regnaiilt  (ri-no) 
Relch'a 

Reich' hard  t  (hirt) 
Rel-ma'ru8 
Rel-iie'^i-us  (-zh^-us) 
Reln'hold  (-holt) 
R^Is'ke  (-ka) 
Re'l^nd,  {or  ra'lant) 
Rem'branilt  (-brint) 
Remusat  (ra-mu-si') 
Renauilot  (^re-u5-d8') 
Rene  (ra-na') 
Ren'nell 

Renouard  (ra-n8-ar') 
Retz  (rats,  or  ras) 
Retzs^li  (retsh) 
Reuclilin  (rblk'ljn) 
Rey  (ra) 
Reyn'old? 
Rha'ze^  (ra'zez) 
Rlie-na'niis  (re-) 
Rhet'i-ciis  (ret'-) 
Rhod-o-man'niia  (rod-) 
Ri-bal'ta 

Rihanlt  (re-bo') 

Ri-bei'ro  (-ba'-) 

Ri  be'ra  (-ba'-) 

Ri-car'do 

Riccl  (ret'che) 

Ricciarelli  (ret-ch?-r81'le) 

Riccio  (r^t'ch8) 

Riccioli  (ret-cliS'le) 

Ri^he'lieil,  {or  resh'e-lil) 

Rlch'ter 

Ri-dol'fi 

Ri5'ding-er 

Rie'nier 

Ries 

Rigaud  (rg-go') 

Ri-ghi'ni  (-fe'-) 

Rtn-con' 

Rip-per'da 

Rizi  (re'the) 

Rizzio  (rgt'8e-8) 

R5-ber-val' 

R6-bes-pi-erre' 

R5-bor-tel'l6 

Ro^jhe 

Ro-rhaim-bean'  (-b8') 

Ror^iefoucauld  (r6sh-fi5-k8') 

Ro^lie-Jacquelin  (-zl)ak- 

ISng') 
Ro-e'las  (-a'-) 
Ro'g^t  {or  r8'zhet) 
Rohan  (ro-ing') 
Rohault  (ro-o') 
Rbhr  (rer) 

Ro'lRnd,  (or  ro-lang') 
Rolle     ^  ^ 

Rol'ljn,  {or  rol  lang') 
RomagnosI  (r6-man-y8'se) 
Ro-maine' 
Ro-ma-nel'li 
R5-m?n-zov' 
Rom'bbuts 
Rbmer  (reh'mer) 
Rom'il-ly 

Rondelet  (rongd-la') 
Rong'e  (-a) 
Ronsard  (rong-sir') 
Roos,  or  Roos 
Ro'sa 
Ro'sis 

Ris-com'moii 
R8'?e  (-za) 
Ro-?el'li 
R6-?el-li'ni 
Ro'ijen 
RosenmUlIer  (r8-zen-mil'- 

ler) 
Ros-nrii'nj 
Ros'si 
Ro8-si'ni 
RSs-tip-s^htn' 
RBths'chlld,  {or  ros'child) 
RSt'ten-ha'mer 
R8u  hill-iac'  (yak') 
R8us-seau'  (-so') 
Rout'ledge 
Row'?n 
Rowe 

Rbw'ley,  or  R8vv'ley 
Rox'biirgh  (roks'biirg,  or 

roks'biir-ro) 
Royer-Collard  (rwa-ya'- 

kgl  lir') 
Ru-Sl'diis 
Riiault  (ru-6') 
Ru'hen^ 
Rii-bl'nj 
Rud'dj-msm 
Ru'ding 

Ru'gen-da8  (-hSn-) 
Ruhn'ken 
RuTs^h,  {or  rSTsk) 


Riickert  (ruk'ert) 

Ru'nidhr 

Run'ci-in^n 

Ru'neberg 

Run'jeut  ijlngh  (-sing) 

Rutli'er-fgrd 

Ruth'er-fbrth 

Ruys  hroek  (rbis'-) 

Ruysch,  (or  rblsk) 

Ruya'diel,  {or  rbis'dal) 

Ruy'ter,  {or  rbi'ler) 

Ruy'ter,  Sm. 
Rya'brack 


s. 


Saad-ed-deen' 

Saa'dj 

Sa-9-ve'dra  (-va'-) 

Sabatier  (sa-ba-te-a') 

Sa-b9  tl'nj 

S?c-chet'ti 

Sic'chj 

Sac-chi'nj 

S^-cfiev'er-SlI 

Saclis 

Sacht'le-vgn  (-la-) 

Sacy  (sa-8d'; 

Sad'leir 

Sa  do-le'to  (-la'-)   ■ 

Saint  Arnaud  (sang-tar-nd') 

Saint  Cyr  (sang-ser') 

Saint  Evremond  (sang-tav- 

vr-mong') 
Saint  Hilaire  (sSng-te-Ur') 
Saintine  (sang-ten^) 
St.  John  (sant-jon';  in  Eng, 

sen'jgn,  or  sln'jon) 
Saint-Just  (sang-zliusf) 
St.  Le*'er,  {or  sil'lin-jer]' 
Saint  Marij,  (or  sang-iu'irs') 
Saint  Pierre  (sang-pe-er') 
Saint  Si'mgn,  {or  saug-sS- 

mong') 
Sal'a-din 
Sa'lah-ed-degn' 
Sa-ler-nj-ta'na 
Sale^,  (or  sal) 
Sa-li-e'ri  (-a'-) 
Ssi-lth'-ben  Bah'leh 
Sa-li'nas 

Salisbury  (solz'ber-e) 
Sal  nia'^i-iSs  (zhe-us) 
Sjil-van-dy'  (-de') 
S9I  va'tgr  Ro'ja 
Sal-verte' 
Sal-vi-a'nj 

Sal-vj-a'tj 

Sam'9-sgt 

Sa-na-don'  (-dong') 

San'chez  (-cheth) 

Sanc-to'rj-us 

Sand,  {or  sang) 

San'de-man 

San-d9-val' 

San'drirt 

San -gal' 16 

San-nii-che'li  (-ka-) 

Snnnazaro  (san-uiil-za'ro) 

Sanson  (slng-soug') 

San-S9-v!'n8 

Sanz  (sinth) 

Sartiges  (sir-tezh') 

Saumaise  (so-maz') 

Sau'rjn,  {or  so-rang') 

Sa.u'ma-r6z,  or  Saus'm^-rSz 

Saussure  (sos-sur') 

Sauvages  (so-vazh') 

Sauveur  (so-vUr') 

Sa-va-ry'  (-re') 

Savigny  (s?  ven'ye) 

Sav'jle 

Sa-v9-nfi-r8'ra 

Scal'i-Jer 

Scamozzi  (ski-inSt's?) 

Scan'der-heg 

Scjr-rit'ti 

Scarron  (skar-r8ng') 

S^haaf 

S^ha'dow  (sh'a'do) 

S^ha'fa-rTk 

Schalck'en 

S^ha'myl 

S^harn'hbrst 

S^hatz  (shats) 

S^heSle,  {or  shj'la) 

Scheo'makers  (ska'-) 

Schgf'fer      ' 

Scheld 

Schei'dj-us 

S^liei'ner 

S^hel'ler 

S^hei  ling 

S^heurfe-Iin  (shbirfa  BnJ 

Scheutz  (shbits) 

Scht-?-v8'ne  r-na) 

8fh54l-vo-net'tj 
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Schi-<ls'ni 

8.lnl'lpr 

8cliliirin<>l-p<!a-njDk 
Briuii'kel 
Schle'^o'l  (slila'-) 

8<;lilet'er-iir4-clior 
SfliliMiii'iii^r  (Mlilijis'-) 
P^hlfiH'ser 

P^hlo/.er  (shlellt's^r) 
SrIiMiIilt  (hIiiiiU) 

Schnorr 

Schnull  (sbel) 

Bcluiettgon  (shellfj^Rn) 

8rholo'(iel(i,  (or  ako'fcld) 

^cliol/,  (aliolts) 

Schoiiiaiiii  (i>lieb'iniln) 

ScliSiii'lierif 

S^-h5in'lit)rgk 

Sclinii  (shebn) 

£)^li<inbeiii  (Hbubn'bTn) 

S^b8n'gau-er  (sb5ii'gd{l-Qr) 

Scliniiloin  (sbebii'liii) 

Scb6i>'ten 

8vb  >'|)eh-bau-er  (-biju-) 

Scbo'rel 

S^b6It  (sbBt) 

tjcbouw  (sbiVil) 

Scbre-vS'lj-ua 

S^biVbcrt 

S^bdl'teiis 

Scbiil'tinfi 

S^bttlz  (sbdltsl 

S^bdl  ze  (sbul'tsa'/ 

S^bd'mi-cb^r 

Scbuy'ler* 

P^bwAb,  (or  8bv<lp> 

S^bwAn'tli.l-ler(-a-) 

S^bwlr/,  (8b\v',lrt8,  or 

sbvartu) 
S^hWirz'en-b8rg 

(sbwiris'-.orsbvarts'-) 
Schwerin  (sbva'rjn) 
Scini  (sbS-nU') 
SvI-dp'pj-&8 
8c«'p9  11 
Sc5re:j'by 
Scribe 
Scud'ai  ni6re 
Sciideri  (ski)  da-r6') 
Se'bi  (si'-) 
S^-bas-ti  i'ni  (si-) 
S6ck'en-dbrf 
Seilaine  (si-d.in') 
Seetzen  (sat'sen) 
Segneri  (san'ya-re) 
Seiiiii  (ain'ye) 
Seguior  (sa  5e-a') 
i^egur  (sa-gdr  ) 
Sel'jitk 

S6iiac  fsa-n'ik') 
S^-llalV 

!fe'iio-(?|-der  (za'na-) 
Se-pftl've-di  (sa-pai'va- 

tha) 

Ser'lj-d 

.Ser-vjn-do'nj 

S^r-ve'ti.ia 

Sea  tt'nj 

Hivign6  (sa-vEn'ya) 

Sew'sird 

Seyflartli  (sirfirt) 

SSy'niour 

Sfdr'za  (-tsi) 

•Sgravesande  (sgri-va- 

zUn'da) 
Sbi'fe-i  (.fa-) 
Sb4ftc;j'by-ry 
Shib-X'ljtn 
Sb'ib-je'bfn 
Sbab-ze'niiiin 
Sbak-bnv'sky 
Sbi-iiioiil' 
Sbin'fj-rah 
t<b5r'9rd 
t?li6r'i-dRn 

Sbo-rif -«d-d5Sn'  (aba-) 
Shisb  k5v' 
Sicard  (g?-kar') 
Sick'jng-^n 
Sld'ninuth 
!?i5'h6ld 
Sie'ivn 
Sieyes  (sB-Ss'),  Surentie. 

Sieyis  (sS-a'yfis),  M. 
ST^'is-mrmd 

Signorelli  (aSn-yp-rSl'l;) 
St-g6'nj-« 
STB'oiir-n?y 
Pil-ve"s'tre  (-tr) 
Rin'di-a 

Bfil'gle-t^n  (sTng'gl-t^n) 
Si'rj 

Hirinond  (^aSr-inSng') 
Si8-m5n'd| 
Sjagren  (sbeh'gr^n) 


Skrzynecki  (akshe-neta'k?) 

SloI'dijii 

Sllng'e-landt  (HiTng-a-lanI) 

8iii)Ib,  or  S11151I1 

Bnl-9-(iSck'j,  (or  snC-?- 

duts'kv') 
BnSr'rj  Htd'rdl-aQn 
HnSr'rd  Stttr'l9-89a 
8daiie 
P6-bj-68'fcj 
S9-cI'ni.iB 
89-l!iird(r 

Bdl'j-liian 

S9-li'iTian,  M. 
SS-lj-rne'iia  (-ina'-) 
So-lis' 
S<'iiii'?r5 
PAin'n^r 
Sgn-iii'nj 

P«tli'?-by  (8iStb'9-b?) 
Bou-bi^e' 
Poufflot  (sftf-fla') 
Soiile  (Eng.) 
Soiibi  (sa  la')  (Fr.) 
Soiilic  (so-lc-a') 
P6u-ldti(|iie'  (-16k') 

pauit  (salt) 

SoQtb'cptt 
Soutb'frn 
South'ey 

SiifltlVey,  Wr. 
83n  vgstre'  (sS-vgs'tr) 
Sow'er-by 
H6u'zi 
S9-yQ'ti 
SpA'da 
Sp;icn'd5nk 

Spactiolotti  (sp'ln-yp-lSt'te) 
SpU'djng 
Spal-l^n-za'ni,  (or  sp'il- 

Ifin-tsa'ne; 
Span'bolin 
Spe  r.iiis'ki 
Spie'Sel 
Ppl-gu'lj-us 
Splnd'ler 
Sp'-nel'lj 
Spt'no-la 
Spl-no'za 
Sp'in-ti'ni 
Spr.iiig'er 
SprtJng'el 
Sprd'ner 
Spurzbeitn  (spitrts'bim,  or 

spUrz'jm) 
Squarciono  (skwar-ch5'na) 
Stael  (stal) 
Stag-ne'lj-u8 
Stin'bope  (sUtn'up) 
SUn  js-ia'us 
Stan-zi-o'tij  (-tse-) 
Pta'pel 

St'iir'bem-bSrg 
Sta'szic  (-sik) 
Staud'lin  (stdl'-) 
Btami'tijri 
Stay'ner 
St55n,  (or  Stan) 
Steen'wyk,  (or  stan'vik) 
Ste-ra'ni  (sta) 
Ste'fa-no  (sta'-) 
Stel'b?lt 
Stein 

Sto'no  (sta'-) 
StCpb'a-nus 
Stic-g'ljtz  (-Ijts) 
StiCr 
Sti'fel 
Sti-fe  Ij-Qs 
8ti'gl-may-§r 
Stol'berg 
Stoq'iie-ler 
St5r'aco 
Stflt'bard 
Stow'ell 
Stra'da 
Stra-da'nus 
Str?-d6l'la 
Stra'tj  c5 
Strauss  (strijQs) 
Strfiz'zj  (strdt'se) 
Strrt'en-^ee'  (-zi') 
Strd've  (-va) 
Stft'fir-hSQt 
Stfike'lpy 
Slftrm 

Strtrz  (starts) 
StiiJ've-sant 
Srt-a're'z 

Srt-bley-rtts'  r-hl5-) 
Siirbet  (sa-sba') 
Site 
Srt'eiir 

Sul'lv,  (or  Brtl-yS') 
SiH'zer  (fser) 
Su-wir'rOw 
Swiim'mer-daiii 
Swftn'f-v'eit 


SwS'd^n-barg 
Svvepi'belMi 
Switb'in 
Syl-biir'gi  Qb 
Sy-r6p'y-lus 
Sze-cbfiu'yj  (sa-) 


T. 


Ta'h?-rt 

Ta  -  be  r-ns-m^n-ti'nuB 

Tll'bpt 

Tai'foiird 

Tal-i-9-c6'tj-iSB  (  Bb^-u8) 

Taliaferro  (t81'?-V(;r) 

Tallard  (t^l-lar') 

Tal'ley-r4iid 

Tallion  (tai-le-ang') 

Tam-bd-ri'nj 

Tani'er-lano 

Tan'cVv'd  (tang'kr^d) 

Ta'n?y 

Tan'iia  bill 

T9n-Bil'l6 

Tartaglia  (tsir-til'ya) 

Tar  ti'nj 

Tas'sfl 

Tas-s6'ni 

Taiib'minn  (toflp'-) 

Taiicb'nitz  (tdak'njts) 

Tangier  (tdj'-) 

Tau'§fin  (tdfl'-) 

Tavernier  (taver-n?-a') 

Te-bjl-de'o  (ta-b^I-da'o) 

Tegncr  (teng-ntr') 

Teigriiiioiitli  rtln'iiiiitb,  or 

tan'mi.itb) 
Teissier  (ta-s(;-a') 
Tere-mann 
T«l'lez  (les).  (Port.) 
Tellez  (tel'yetli)  (Span.) 
Teinanz  i  (ta-maii'tsa) 
Te-ne-ra'ni  (ta-na-) 
T5n'ne-mann  (-na-) 
Ten'ier?  (-y?rz) 
T«n'ter-den 
Ten-td'ri 
Teresa  (ta-ra'za) 
Ternaux  (ter-no') 
T6r-rfip-s6n'  (-sdng') 
Te'^i  (ta'ze) 
Tfis-sJn' 

TettDliii  (fgt-Iang') 
Texeira  (ta-8lia'?-ra) 
Texera  (ta-sba'raj 
Tbairiip  (to'nip) 
Thaii'ler  (toQ'-) 
Tbe'den  (ta'den) 
Tbel'le  (ll'la)' 
Thenard  (ti-nar') 
TbG-9-b9ld,  (or  ttb'b?ld) 
Tbe-o  tp-co'pil-lj  (ta-) 
Tb6s'i-jer 
Tbeveno't  (tav-n5') 
Tbibaiideau  (te  b9-d3') 
Tbibaut  (t5-b5' 
Tbi'e-lSn  (ti5'a-ian) 
TbiC'ne-mann  (tC'na-) 
Thierry  (te-er'e,  or  te-a- 

rg'") 
Tbiers  (t5-€r') 
Tbierscb  (tSrsh) 
Thioss  (tes) 
Tbilo(t5'l6) 
Tbion   (te-«ne')  de  la 

Cbauine  (slidm) 
Ths'lfick    to'luk) 
Tbnrnas  (to-ina')  (Fr.) 
Tb(?-ma':fj-as  (-zb^-ua) 
Tbomond  (i6-mSng') 
TbSrosj'by 
Tbo'rild  (to'rjlt) 
Tbi^r'ke-ltn  (t5r'ka-l5n) 
Tb6r'lsiks-s6n  (tdr'l^ks-aSn) 
Tbbr'wald  86n,  (or  t6r'- 

vald-z6n) 
Tli&u  (t8) 
Tboiiars  (tflar') 
Tboiiret  (ta-ra') 
Tbrnc'mdr-ton 
Tbii-a'nii8 
TbrtI'dnh  (tai'den) 
Tbiimniel  (tdn/m?l) 
Tbiinlierg  (tdn'bfrg) 
Tbdr'neys  sfr  (tQr'-) 
Tt-9-ri'ni 
Ti-b^l^lc'S  (-da'-) 
Ti-bai'di 

TTck'ell,  (or  tlk'kl) 
Ti  cBz'zi,  (or  te-kot's?) 
Tf'de-ntan  (da) 
TiPck 

Tie'de  Miami  (-dS) 
TiSd'fte 

Ti-e'p7'-l6  (-a'-) 
Tighe  (tl) 


Tillemont  (tSl-roSiig') 

Tll'l9Cb 

Tir  191*890 

Tl-ino-te'S  (ta'-) 

Tl'niiir 

Tln-t9  rCt'tO 

Tlp'iiSa  Sa'jb,  or  Tlp'j)68 

Saib 
Tl-rJi-Wa'cbj 
TiiH;b'bcIn 
Tissot  (tes-ad') 
Tt'ti 

Tl"tl9n  (tTBh'?n) 
TTt'sIngb  (tIt'siiiS) 
T9-al'da 
Tdcqlie'vIIld 
Todlebcn  J5t'la-ben) 
Ta'l^nd 
Tfil-e-ta'niis 
Tullemaclie  (tSI'inasb) 
T5-l9-liic'j  f-inii'-) 
Tfini-iiifi-^e'6  (-za'-) 
T9ni-nia'?j 
Tdr'dcti-8kj-5ld 
T9  r«l'li 

Toreno  (t9-raD'y9) 
To  rl'niis 
Tar'ii9r-Ipy 
Tor'ro  (ra) 
Tdr-ri-rcrii,  (or  tSr-r?- 

cb6l  le) 
Tfirri  6ia''n5 
T9r  ri'jos  (-bos) 
Toiilongeon  (to-long- 

zbong') 
TdQp 
Tour 

Tournefort  (tern-ftr') 
Taurrie  mine' 
Taiir-neiir' 
Tour  ret  te' 
Toussaint  (tos-sSng')  L6u- 

vtr-ture' 
Tdwnij'liend 
Trad'es-caint 
Trav'er^ 
Tra-vJr-sa'rj 
Trem-beck'i 
Tren-tdw'8kj 
Tre-vi'^i  (iri-) 
Tre-vj-!ja'ni  (tra-) 
Tre-vl'?j  (trS) 
Trev'9r 
Tri'b9-lo 

Tri-cou'pi,  or  Trt  kd'pjs 
Trie'wald  (-valt) 
Trln-c9-vel'li-u8 
Tris-st'no 

Tristan'  da  Cdn'ha  (-ya) 
Tritben  (irC'ten) 
Triv'et 

Trl-vai'zi-a  (tsc-) 
Troncbin  (trong-sbSng') 
Trougbion  (trdu't9n) 
Trow 'bridge 
Tscblrn'bau-sen  ^-bbli  ) 
Ts(;bd'di 
Til  renne' 
Turgot  (tdr-go') 
Tur-nC'lnis 
Turpin  ( 'ur-psing')de Cris86 

(kressa') 
Tilr-sel-li'nys 
TiTti-io 
Tycb'sar 
Tyn'.lale 
Tyr-cdu'n^l 
Tvrwbitt  (ter'jt^ 
Tzs^blr'nf  r  (tsliSr'-) 


V. 


U. 


O-bfer'ti 

Urccllo  ((lt-cb«l'l8) 

frffeii  bacb 

Uggiono  (itd-jo'na) 

0-gbCI'li  (-561'-) 

tl-g9-li'n6 

tlb'land  (laiit) 

f>lil'e-uiann 

l^'krrt 

V-iad'is-laB 

fH'fi-ias,  or  frl'plii-laa 

frll'inann 

Ulloa  (dl  v6'?) 

(Jlrlci  (dl'rct-89) 

ftni'brolt 

fTng'er 

frr-bl'nO 

VrK  (dr-fa') 

tlrqu'biirt  (Urk'drt) 

I'rquiza  (dr-kS'tba) 

Ifrsins  rdr-sftiig') 

ftr-vllje' 

Cr-va'r9V 

Oa-t«'n  (-ti'-) 


Vj-ei'rjQa 

Vacberot  (vaab-ri/) 

Va'ga 

VabI 

Vaillant  (vul-yang') 

Val-biio'na  (bwa'-) 

Valck'<;n-aer 

Val-dfiH' 

Valentin  (vl-lang-Ung'* 

V?-liV(jj-uii  (-zbQ.) 

Val'b.  (-la) 

Valli« ro  (vari?.<r) 

Val  IjH  no'rj  (-na'-l 

Va  iTs-nj-c'rj  (-ii'-) 

Valiuont  (valmSng') 

ValciiH  (val-wa') 

v?i  sai'va 

Van  Acb'en 

Van'br"deb(hrd) 

Van-r6u'v9r 

Van  I)a'le(-la) 

Vsin-dumnie' 

Vtin-dOl'lj 

Van'der  HeJ'd?n 

Van'der  Muer,  (or  tiicr) 

Vau'der-nicd'len,  (or 
-nidi'l?M) 

Van-<lar  inSnde' 

VSn'der-vCI'de  (-da) 

Van'der  VVey'de  (vi'da) 

Van-<lyck' 

Van  I(erni9nt 

Van  tlocck 

Vfi-nl'nj 

Van-166',  (or  van-l5'; 

Van-man'der 

Van'nj 

VSn  oast,  (or  van-88t) 

Van-nfic'cbi 

Vanniicci'(van-ndt'cbe) 

Van  Srbnack  (-skdik) 

V5n-s5'in?r 

Var'cbj 

Vg-re'nj-Sa 

Var'gis 

Varignon  (va-rSn-ySng') 

Var-illas' 

Varn'ba-gea 

Va-ro-ta'rj 

Va-sa'ri 

Va-ta'ble  (-bl) 

Va'ter,  (or  ft'ter) 

V^t-tel' 

Vatticr  (vat-te  a') 

Vauban  (v6-bang') 

Vauoaiison  (v-ekang-sStig') 

Vaucbcr  (vd-sba') 

Vaugelas  (vozb-la') 

Vauglian  (vlwn) 

Vauquclin  (vok-lang') 

Vauvilliers  (v6-Vcl-ya') 

Vec'cbi 

V6c'cbi-a 

Vecellio  (va-chCl'l?-8) 

Ve'ga  (va'-) 

Vcit,  (or  fit) 

Vf-laz'quez  (-k?z,  or  vi- 

lath'katb) 
Velly  5  vol -I.-') 
Veneziano  (vi-na-tse-a'nS) 
Ve-nj-e'r6  (va-ne-a'ris) 
Ve-nds'ti  (va-) 
Ve-re'lj-Qs 
Vergniaud  (vcm-yft') 
Vermigli  (v8r-niCI'y?) 
Vernet  (vir-na') 
VCr'rj 
VSr'rj  6 
Ver-rdc'cbi-J 
Vefr'8l?gan 
Vertot  (vfer-t5') 
VSr'ii-lam 
Ve-8a'li-u8 

Ve8piircl  (v?«-pdt'chf) 
V?t-t6'ri 
Vi  cfn'te  (ta) 
VIci  (ve'rb?) 

vt'ca 

VIrq-d'Azyr  (vek-da-zJr* 

Vl-dSoq' 

Vicn  (vf'-ang') 

Vl  f'tJi 

Vienola  (vfn-yC'la) 

Vignolfji  (v?n  ySl') 

Vigny  (venye') 

Viff'prf 

Vl'eonf,  ff'r. 
Vil  la'ni 

Villanuox-a  (vPl  y»-nwt'vt) 
Villarct  {vJI  1»  ri'i 
Villars  ivfl-lar') 
Villeeis  (v."l-vii'r!>») 
Villebardouin  (v«l»r-<lV 

»ng') 
VillemaiD  (v<l-nAn('} 


Ville'nedve 

Viller*  (vfl  Wr*) 

Virin'ff  (virycra) 

VilliiiMin  (v«l  wk-tioff) 

Vinri  (v£u'clif) 

Vl'n<;r 

Vini-l  (vt-»i') 

V(  6I'I| 

Vi  rey'  (-rt') 

Vlwb'fr  (ri«k'f-»»  •  Duf  ) 

Vi»^b'?r  (fiahft;  lin.) 

Vjn-ciin'tj 

Vj'oin 

Vj  t«l'l» 

Vj-inii'ga 

Vll  t9  rl'n* 

Vlv'j-re« 

Vi  vf -il'ni 

Vl'v^ 

Vi-vj-n'nj 

Vlad'i-mrt 

V<>t 

Vi'tel,  (or  fc'jf  I) 

V(iiM>ii()n  (vwiz-odn^ 

V[tf1  tfiro' 

V9-la'ni^a 

V6l'k6v 

Vol-|Kl't4 

V9l.i4ire' 

V5n  Vl'B.n 

Vdrddniarty  (veb-riilu 

niirrli') 
VJHk,  («r  rim) 
Vbn'-f,  as  (vteb'^-iis) 
Voue'  Cd-ii') 
Voyei  ivt"k-yi') 
Vriga 


W. 


Waa'gen,  (or  va'e?r' 
VVacb'lpr,  (or  vak'-) 
WacliH'niulb  (-lultt,  T 

*vaks'nidl) 
Wacb'ter,  (or  vik') 
Wail 'ding  (wBd'-) 
Wael,  (or  val) 
\Va'*pn-^II,  (or  VI'-) 
Wa  biib' 
Wabl,  (or  val) 
VVailly  (val-yS') 
V\'al-?-frl'du8 
Wal-li?-frl'dv« 
Walcb,  (or  valk) 
VVai'deck,  or  vaJ'dfck) 
Wai'de  grave 
Wai'de  niUr 
Walewaki  (v»-lM«'k«) 
Waik'rr  (wlwk'er) 
Wal'ljcc  (wol'-) 
VVal'Icn-stein  («-6l'-) 
Wai'l^r 

vvariicb 

VV?I  IJn',  (nr  vll-lfn') 
WaI'liB  rw«l'-) 
Walmes'ley  (Wawmi'-) 
Wai'ixMe  ■ 
Warsinc-hftin 
VVali'btr,  (or  vali'fr) 

war  ton 

Wan'ley  (w6n'-) 
Wans'le-ben,  (or   nn|'li' 

l>cn' 
War'bwk 
War'b«ir-t9n 
War'Jen  ttn,  f or  vnr'-) 
Warbani  (w6rfin} 
Wir'jng 
Wame'lvrd 
War'n^r 
War'r^n  (wBr*-) 
War't^n 

Waxb'ingtnn  (»8«h'-) 
Watelet  ivai-li') 
Wa'ler  land 
Wal'»^>n  («v6t'-) 
Wan  (w6t) 
W<"'l>er,  (or  vi'her) 
Wrt''r!jnx,  (or  va'ninka) 
Weld'ler,  (.t  vidlrf) 
Weln'hr*n-ner,  (or  via'-) 
WelB».  (or  v\») 
Wfln'Kf ,  (or  vI«'m) 
W*llft'lfy 
Weniysa  rwCmz) 
Wi'n-r?»-ii'u« 
Wer'if-ttMi,  (or  T(r^ 

lant) 
W«r'nrr,  (or  **r'»fr) 
W«ni  !*'lv« 
W««'iicl->"f.   (•'    v««'ifc. 

line) 
W#«f4ll 

WAn'ii-r-gaard  (-gflrd) 
Wfsf'ma-rdlt 
Wet 'ft,  (or  »t'*r) 
Wh«no  (wWkl'l?) 
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Whlr'tpn 

Wliate'lv 

Whewell  (YlQ'el) 

Wlilt'?-ker 

Wlilte'lielcl  (hwit'Rld) 

Wicli'iiijnn,  {or  vlk'niin) 

Wiquefort  {v6k-for') 

WiS'beck-jng,  (^or  ve'-) 

Wie'ljnd,  {or  ve'lint) 

Wie'^el-gren,  (or  Ve'-) 

Wil'ber-force 

Wilkes 

Wll'laert,  (or  vll'lirt) 

Wll'(len-«w,  (or  vll'-) 

Wril'li-lirSd 

Wil'l9Ugli-by  (-1^) 

Wil'liigh-by  (-ly-) 

Wlnck'el-inainn,  (or  vlnk'- 

^l-in'in) 
Wi'n^r,  {or  v8'n§r) 


Wtth'?r,  or  WUh'?rf 
Wlth'er-Ing-t9n 
Wit'i-kiii(],WU'te-kIng,  or 

Wit'tj-cliind 
Witt'len'stein,  {or  vlt'-) 
WoU'row 
Wolil'ge-niiith  (-mitt,  or 

vorga-mut) 
Wol'cvtt  (wul'-) 
Wolfe  (wulO 
Wolff,  {or  volQ 
Wol'ljs-t^n  (wul'-) 

Wol'lj8-t9n  (wQl'-),  JVr. 
Woll'8t9ne-cr4tt  (Wttl'-) 
Wol'^ey  (wul'ze) 
Wool'iett  (wQl'-) 
Wool'8t9ne  (wul'-) 
Wordf'worth  (wUrdz'- 

wiirth) 
Wo-rd'njc" 


W9-r5n'zow  (-z5v) 

Wduv'ver-m4n 

Wrangel  (vrAiig'el) 

Wrax'^ll  (raks'jl) 

Wrede  (vra'da) 

Wri'otlies-ley  (ri'-) 

Wul'8t?in 

Wycli'^r-ley 

Wy'n^iits 

Wyn'toun 

Wj?t't9n-bii£h 


X. 


Xavier  (jav'e-ur) 
Ximenez   (he-ma'nes,    or 

zim'e-nez) 
Xylander  (zi-lan'd^r) ' 


Y. 


YSl'den 

Yar'rfll 

Yeate^ 

YSu'iitt 

Yp-sj-ian'tj 

Yriarte  (e-re-ar'ta) 

Ysabeau  {S-zi-W) 


Z. 


Zacagni  (dzU-kSLn'ye) 
zacli,  {or  tsak) 
Zich  Fi-ri'ae  (ts'ik-) 
Zacht'le-ven  (tsakt'la-v§n) 


Zabn  (ts'ln) 

Za-lds'kj 

Za-iii6'ra  (th'4-) 

Za-iii9-y:^'ki 

Zain  pi-e'rj  (dzam-pe-a'r?) 

Zan'clij  (dzau'-) 

Za-iiut'tj  (dzl-) 

Zarate  (tlij.'ra-ta) 

Zar-li'iio  (dzar-) 

Zeller  (tsel'ler) 

Ze-ldt'tj  (dza-) 

Zel'ter  (tsel'-) 

Zeuss  (tsbis) 

Zhil-k6v'8ky 

Zieg'ler  (ts5g'-) 

Ziethen  (t86'ten) 

Zlin'mer-mann 

Zin-g9-r6rii  (dzSn-) 

Zin'zen-ddrf 

Zo'bel  ^ts6'-) 


Z6-e'g9  (-a'-) 

Zoffsi-iiy 

Zol'lj-ko'fer 

Zorilla  (th9-rSl'ya^ 

Zoucli 

Zoust 

Zscliokke  (chSk'ka) 

Zd-csi-rel'l!  (dzd-) 

Zuc'c9-r6  (dzdk'-) 

Ziic'clij  (dzdk'-) 

Zumalacarregui    (thd-ma'. 

l?-kar'ra-|e) 
Ziim'ind  (dzuin'-) 
Zumpt  (tsunipt)       ' 
Zuniga  (thuii-ye'ga) 
Zunz  (tsdfnts) 
Zur-ba-nui'  (thdr-) 
Zu-ri'ta  (till!  ) 
Zwiii'gle  (zwing'gl),  or 
Zwlng'lj,  or  Zwinglj-u8 


ABB  REVIATIONS 


USED      IN 


WRITING    AND   PRINTING. 


A. Afternoon.  —  Answer.  —  Acre.  —  Adjec- 
tive. —  a,  or  aa.  Ana,  of  each  the  same 
quantity. 

A.   (In  enmmerce.)    Accepted.  —  a.,  or  @.  at  or  to. 

A.\A.    {Amalgama.)     Anialganiatiun. 

A.  A.  P.  S.  .  American  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Science. 

A.  A.  S.  {Aeademia  AmericaniB  Socius.)  Fellow  of  the 
American  Academy. 

A.  A.  S.  S.  (Acadcmia  JiHtiquarianie  Soeietatis  Socius.) 
Member  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society. 

A.  B.   {Artium  Baccalaureua.)     Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Abhr Abbreviated. 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions. 

Ah! Ablative. 

Abp. Archbishop. 

Abr Abridged. 

A.  B.  S.  ...  American  Bible  Society. 

A.  C.   (Ante  Christum.)    Before  Christ. 

A.  C Arch-Chancellor. 

Ace Accusative. 

Acct Account. 

A.  C.  S.  .  .  .  American  Colonization  Society. 

A.  D.   {Anno  Domini.)    In  the  Year  of  our  Loi^ 

A.  1) Archduke. 

Ad.,  or  Adv.    Adverb. 

Adj Adjective. 

Adjt Adjutant. 

Adjt.  Gen. .  .  Adjutant-General. 

Ad.  lib    {Ad  libitum.)    At  pleasure. 

Adm.,  or  Adml.    Admiral.  —  Admiralty. 

Adm.  Co.   .  .  Admiralty  Court. 

Admr Administrator. 

Admx Administratrix. 

Adv.  (Ad  valorem.)  At  the  value.  —  Advent.  —  Advo- 
cate. 

iEt.,  or  JE.   (JEtatis.)    Of  age,  aged. 

A.  &,  F.  B.  S.    American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

A.  F.,  or  A.  fir.    Firkin  of  Ale. 

Af. Africa. 

Ag.   (Argentum.)    Silver. 

Agric Agriculture. 

Agt Agent. 

A.  H.   (Anno  Hegira.)    In  the  Year  of  the  Hegira. 

A.  H.  M.  S.  ,  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 

Al.,  or  Ala.  .  Alabama. 

Aid .\lderman. 

Alex Alexander. 

Alt Altitude. 

A.M.   (Artium  Magister.)    Master  of  Arts. 

A.  M.   (Ante  Meridiem.)     Before  noon. 

A.  M.   (Anno  Mundi.)    In  the  Year  of  the  World. 

A.  M.  M.   (Amalgama.)     Amalgamation. 

Am.,  or  Amer.    American. 

Am Amos. 

Amb Ambassador. 

Amt Amount. 

An.   (Anno.)     In  the  Year. 

An.,  or  Ans.    Answer. 

Ana.    (Medicine.)     In  like  quantity. 

Anat Anatomy. 

Anc Anciently. 

Ang.  Sax.  .  .  Anglo-Saxon. 

Anon Anonymous. 

Ant.,  or  Antiq.    Antiquities. 

A.  O.  S.  S.  (Americanm  Orientalis  Soeietatis  Soeius.) 
Member  of  the  American  Oriental  So- 
ciety. 

Ap,  Apr.,  or  Apl.    April. 

Ap Apostle. 

A.  P.  G.  .  .  .  Professor  of  Astrooomy  in  Greaham  Col- 
lege. 

Apo Apogee. 

A|)oc Apocalypse. 

A.  R.   (Anna  Rrgina.)    Queen  Anne. 

A.  R.  (Annn  Regni.)    In  the  Year  of  the  Reign. 

Ar.,  orArab,    Arabic. 

Arch Architecture. 

Arith Arithmetic. 

Ark Arkansas. 

Arm Armoric Armenian. 

Arr Arrived. 

Arr^ Arrivals. 

A,  R.  S.  S.  (Aniiqnariorum  Re/rim  Soeietatis  Soeius.) 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. 
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I  Art Article. 

As Arsenic. 

A.  S.  A.  S.  .  Member  of  the  American  Statistical  As- 
sociation. 

A.  S.,  or  A.  Sax.     Anglo-Saxon. 

A.  8.  S.  U.    .  American  Sunday  School  Union. 

Astrol AstroUigy. 

Astrou.    .  .  .  Astronomy. 

A.  T Arch  Treasurer. 

A.  T.  8,  .  .  .  American  Tract  Society.  —  American 
Temperance  Society. 

Att.,  or  Atty.  Attorney. 

Atty.  Gen.  .  .  Attorney-Deneral. 

Au.   (Aunes.)  French  Ells.  —  lAurvm.)    Gold. 

A.  IJ.  A. .  .  .  American  Unitarian  Association. 

A.  U.  C.  (Anno  Urbis  Condit^..)  In  the  Year  from  the 
Building  of  the  City  [RonieJ. 

Aug.  .  ;  .  .  .  August. 

Aust Austria,  Austrian. 

Av Average. —  Avenue 

Avoir Avoirdupois. 


B. 

B.  (Basso.)   .  Bass,  in  Music. 
B.,  or  Bk.  .  .  Book.  —  b.    Bom. 

B Boron. 

B.  A Bachelor  of  Arts.  —  British  America. 

Ba Barium. 

Bal Balance. 

Bar Barrel.  —  Barleycorn. 

Bart,,  or  Bt.  .  Baronet. 

Bbl Barrel. 

B.  C Before  Christ. 

B.  C.  L.  ...  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law. 

B.  D Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Bd Bound. 

Bds Bound  in  boards. 

Beig Belgic. 

Benj Benjamin. 

Berks Berkshire. 

B.  F.,  or  B.  fir.     Firkin  of  Beer. 

Bi Bismuth. 

Bib Bible;  Biblical. 

Bk Bank.  —  Book. 

B.  Li.   (Baccalaureus  Legum.)    Bachelor  of  Laws. 

BI Barrel. 

B.  M British  Museum. 

B.  M.   (Baccalaureus  Medicinte.)     Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

Bot Botany. 

Bp Bishop. 

B.   R,    (Banco  RegU  or  Regina.)    King's   or  Queen's 

Bench. 
Br.,  or  Bro.  .  Brotlier. 

Br Bromine. 

Bret. Breton. 

Brig Brigade  ;  Brigadier. 

Brig.  Gen.  .  .  Brigadier-General.    . 

Brit Britain,  British. 

Bu.,  or  Bush.   Bushel. 

Bucks Buckinghamshire. 

B.  V.  (Beata  Virgo.)     Blessed  Virgin. 
B.  V.   (Bene  Vale.)    Farewell. 


C. 


C Carbon. 

C.  (Centum.)  A  hundred.  —  Cent.  —  Centime.  —  Con- 
gress. 

C,  or  Cap.  (Caput.)    Chapter. 

Ca Calcium. 

Cal California. 

Cal.   (Calenda.)     Calends.  • 

Cant Canticles. 

Cap Capital.  —  Caps.    Capitals. 

Capt Captain. 

Car Carpentry. —  Carat. 

C.  A.  8.  (Connecticuttrnsis  Academim  Socius.)  Fellow 
of  the  Connecticut  Academy. 

Cash Cashier. 

Cath Catholic. —  Catherine. 

C.  B Companion  of  the  Bath. 

C.  B Cape  Breton. 

Cb Columbiuni. 


C,  C Caius  College.  —  County  Coromiailnon 

—  County  Court. 
C.  C.   (Compte  Courant.)    Account  Current. 
C.  C.  C.  .  .  .  Ctirpus  Clinitj  College. 
C.  C.  P.  ...  Court  of  Common  i'leas. 

Cd Cadmium. 

C.  E. Civil  Engineer.  —  Canada  East. 

Ce Cerium. 

Celt Celtic. 

Cent,  m-Ct.   (C«ii(iim.)    A  hundred. 
Cf.   (Confer.)  Compare. 

C.  H Court-House. 

Ch.,  or  C.  .  .  Church. 

Ch.  Ch.,  or  Ch.  C.    Christ  Church. 

Chal.,  or  Ch.   Chaldron. 

Chal Chaldee,  Chaldaic 

Chanc.     .  .  .  Chancellor. 
Chap.,  or  Ch.  Chapter. 

Chas Charles. 

Chero Chemistry. 

Chron Chronicles.  —  Chronology. 

Cit Citizen.  —  Citation. 

C.  J Chief  Justice. 

CI Clerk.  —  Clergyman.  —  Chlorine. 

Clk Clerk. 

Co Cobalt.  —  Company.  —  County. 

Cocbl.,  or  Coch.  (CocUeart.)    A  spoonful. 

Col Colonel.  —  Colossiaus. 

Col Colloquial. 

Coll College. —  Collector. 

Com Commissioner.  —  Commodore.  —  Com 

merce.  — Committee.  —  Commentary. 

Comp Compare.  —  Comparative.  —  Compound. 

Com.  Ver.  .  .  Common  Version. 

Con.  (Contra.)    Against,  or  in  opposition. 

Conch Conchology. 

Con.  Cr.,  or  C.  C.    Contra  Credit. 
Cong.,  or  C.  .  Congress. 

Conj Conjunction. 

Conn.,  or  Ct.  Connecticut. 
Cons.,  or  Const.    Constable. 

Cop Coptic. 

Cor Corinthians. 

Corn Cornish. 

Cor.  Sec.    .  .  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Cos Cosine. 

C.  P Common  Pleas.-  Court  of  Probate. 

C.  P.  S.   (Custos  Pnrati  SigiUi.)     Keeper  of  the  Privy 

StKl. 

C.  R.   (Custos  RoluloruM.)    Keeper  of  the  Rolls. 
C.  R.   (Carolus  Rex.)    King  Charles. 

Cr Credit.  — Creditor. —  Chromium. 

Crim.  Con.    .  Criminal  Conversation,  or  Adultery. 

C.  R.  P.   (Calendartum  Riitutorum  PaUntimm.)  Calendai 

of  the  Patent  Rolls. 
Crystal.   .  .  .  Crystillopraphy. 
C.  S.  (CusUfs  SigiUi.)    Keeper  of  the  Seal. —  Court  <A 

Sessions. 

Ct. Connecticut.  —  Count. — Court. 

Ct Cent.— CU.    Cents. 

Cu.   (Cuprum.)    Copper. 

Cur Current,  or  This  mouth. 

C.  W Canada  West. 

Cwt.    (Centum  tad  weight.)    Hundivd-weighl. 
Cyc Cyclowrdia. 


D. 

D.,  ord.   (Denarius.)    Penny,  •r  Peiie*. 
D.,  or  d.  .  .  .  Day.  —  Died.  —  Dims. 

D Dutch. 

D.,  or  Deg.    .  Degree. 

Dan Daniel.  —  Danish. 

Dat Dative. 

D.  C District  of  Columbia.  — (Os  Oaf.)  Again. 

D.  C.  L.  .  .  .  Doctor  of  Civil  Ijiw. 

D.  D.   [DirinitatU  Dtefr.)    Doctor  of  Din»lly. 

Dea Deacon. 

Dec December.  — DeclinatSon. 

Deg Degree,  or  Detmw. 

Del. Delaware.  —  Delegate. 

Del.  (DtlintmrU.)    He  drew  it ;— placed  on  a  roppet 
plate  with  tlie  name  of  the  drafUnian- 

Den Denmark. 

Dep.,orDept.  Department. 

Depi Deputy. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  WRITING  AND  PRINTING. 


£)ept Deponent. 

Korjv Derivative. 

Pent Deuteronomy. 

1).  F Defender   of   the  Faith.  —  Dean    o     the 

Faculty. 
Dft.,  or  Defr.  Defendant. 
D.  G.   {Dei  Oratia.)    By  the  Grace  of  God. 

Di Didyiniuni. 

Diam Diameter. 

Diet Dictator.  —  Dictionary. 

Dim Diminutive. 

Dis.,  Disc,  or  Disct.     Discount. 

Diss. Disserta-tion. 

Dist District. 

Dist.  Atty. .  .  District  Attorney. 

niv Divided.  —  Division. 

0.  M Doctor  of  Music. 

Oo.  {Diitn.)  .  The  same;  as  aforesaid. 
Dols.,  tr  $.    .  Dollars. 

Do7. Dozen. 

D.  P Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Dpt Deponent. 

Dr Doctor.  —  Debtor.  —  Dram. 

D.  T.   (Doctor  TheologuB.)    Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Dut Dutch. 

D.  V.  (i>e.i  yolente.)    God  willing. 

Dwt.  {Dendrius  and  weight.)    Pennyweight. 


E. 

E Erbium.  — Eist.  — Earl.  — Eagle. 

Ecc,  or  Eccles.     Ecclesiastical. 

Eccl   .  .      .  .  Ecclesiastcs.  —  Ecclesiastical. 

Eccl.  Hist..  .  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Ecclus. .      .  .  Ecclesiasticus. 

Ed.  ......  Edition.  — Editor. 

Edm Edmund. 

Eds.   .....  Editors. 

Edw.     ....  Eilward. 

E.  E Errors  excepted.  —  English  Ells. 

E.  Fl Ells  Flemish. 

E.  Fr Ells  French. 

E.G.,  e.g.    {Erempli  Oralid..)    For  example. 

E.  I East  Indies,  or  East  India. 

E.  I.  C.    ...  East  India  Company. 

Elec Electricity. 

Eliz Elizabeth. 

E.  Eon.    .  .  .  East  Longitude. 

Emp Emperor —  impress. 

Ency.,  or  Encyc.  Encyclopiedia. 
E.  N.  E.  .  .  .  East-north  east. 

Eng England,  English. 

Ent Entomology. 

Env.  Ext.  .  .  Envoy  Extraordinary. 

Ep Epistle. 

Eph Ephesians.  —  Ephraim. 

E.  S Ells  Scotch. 

Esd Bsdras. 

E.  S.  E.  ...  East -south-east. 
Esq.,  or  Esqr.  Esquire, 

Esth Esther. 

E.  T ,  English  Translation. 

Et  al.    (£«  alii.)    And  others. 

Et  al.   {Et  alibi.)     And  elsewhere. 

Etc.,  or  &c.   {Etcetera.)    And  others  ;  and  so  forth. 

Et  seq.   {El  seqiientia.)     And  what  follows. 

Erh Etliiopic. 

Ex Example.  —  Exodus. 

Exc Excellency.  —  Exception. 

Exch Exchequer. 

Exod Exodus. 

Exon.   {Etonia.)     Exeter. 

Exr Executor. 

Ez.,  or  Ezr.  .  Ezra. 
Ezelf Ezekiel. 


F. 


P Fluorine. 

P.,  or  f.    .  .  .  Franc.  —  Florin.  —  Feminine. 

Fahr Fahrenlieit. 

Par Farthing.  —  Farriery. 

P.  A.  S.  .  .  .  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

F.  D.   {Fidei  Defensor,  or  Defensatriz.)    Defender  of  the 

Faith. 
P.  E.,  or  Fl.  E.     Flemish  Ells. 
Fe.    {Ferrum.)     Iron. 

Feb February. 

Fern Feminine. 

P.  E.  S.  ...  Fellow  of  the  Entomological  Society. 
F.  G.  S.   ...  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society. 
F.  H.  S.  ...  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Fig Figure.  —  Figurative. 

Fin Finland. 

Finn Finnish. 

Fir Firkin. 

Fl.,  Flor.,  or  Fa.    Florida. 

Fl Flemish. 

Fl.,  or  tl.    ..  Flourished.— Florin. 

Fl.  E Flemish  Ell. 

P.  L.  S.  ...  Fellow  of  the  Linneean  Society. 
Fo.,  or  Fol.  .  Folio. 

For Foreign. 

Fort Fortification. 

Fr France.  —  French.  —  Francis. 


P.  R.  A.  S.  .  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety. 

Fr.  E French  Ells. 

Fred Frederic. 

Freq Frequentative. 

F.  R.  G.  S.    .  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Fri Friday. 

F.  R.  S.  .  .  .  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Frs Friesic,  Frisian. 

F.  R.  S.  E.    .  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh. 

P.  R.  S.  L.    .  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

F.  S.  A.  .  .  .  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. — 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

F.  S.  A.  E.  .  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Edinburgh. 

Ft. Foot,  or  Feet.  —  Fort. 

Fth Fathom. 

Fur Furlong. 

Put Future. 

F.  Z.  S.  ...  Fellow  of  the  Zoblogical  Society. 


G. 

G Glucinum. 

Ga.,  or  Geo.  .  Georgia. 

Gael Gaelic. 

Gal Galatians.  —  Gallon. 

G.  B Great  Britain. 

G.  C.  B.  .  .  .  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 
G.  C.  H.  .  .  .  Grand  Cross  of  Hanover. 

Gen General.  —  Genesis.  —  Genitive 

Gent Gentleman. 

Gent.  Mag.    .  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Geo George. — Georgia. 

Geog Geography. 

Geol Geology. 

Geom Geometry. 

Ger German.  —  Germany. 

Goth.,  or  Go.   Gothic. 

Gov Governor. 

Gov.  Gen.  .  .  Governor-General. 

G.  R.   {Oeorg-ius  Rex.)    King  George. 

Gram.  .  ,  .  .  Grammar. 

Gtt.   {Outta,  Outt(B.)    Drop,  drops. 

Guin Guinea,  guineas. 


H. 


H Hydrogen. 

H.,  h.,  or  hr.    Hour. 

Hab Habakkuk. 

Hag Haggai. 

Hants Hampshire. 

H.  B.  C.  .  .  .  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

H.  B.  M. .  .  .  His,  or  Her,  Britannic  Majesty. 

Hdkf.    ....  Handkerchief. 

H.  E.,  or  h.  e.    {^Hoc,  or  hie,  est.)    That,  or  this,  is. 

Heb Hebrews.  —  Hebrew. 

H.  E.  I.  C.     .  Honorable  East  India  Company. 

Her Heraldry. 

Herp Herpetology. 

Hf.  bd Half  bound. 

Hg.    {Hydrargyrum.)     Mercury. 

Hhd Hogshead. 

H.  H.  S.  .  .  .  Fellow  of  the  Historical  Society. 

Hil Hilary. 

Hin Hindoo. —  Hindostan Hindostanee. 

Hist History. 

H.  J.  S.   {Hie  jacet  sepultus.)     Here  lies  buried. 

H.  M His,  or  Her,  Majesty. 

H.  M.  P.   {Hoc  monumentiim posu.it.)    Erected  this  mon- 
ument. 
H.  M.  S.  .  .  .  His,  or  Her,  Majesty's  Ship,  or  Service. 

Hon Honorable. 

Hon'd Honored. 

Hort Horticulture. 

Hos Hosea. 

H.  P Half-pay. 

H.  R House  of  Representatives. 

H.  R.  E.  .  .  .  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

H.  R.  H. .  .  .  His,  or  Her,  Royal  Highness. 

H.  R.  I.  P.  {Hie  resquiescit  in  pace.)  Here  rests  in  peace. 

H.  S.   {Hie  situs.)     Here  lies. 

Hum.,  or  Hunib.     Humble. 

Hun Hungary,  Hungarian. 

Hund Hundred. 

Hyd Hydrostatics. 


I. 

I Iodine. 

I.,  or  Isl.    .  .  Island. 

la Indiana. 

Ih.,  or  Ibid.  {Ibidem.)    In  the  same  place. 

Icel Iceland,  Icelandic. 

Ich Ichthyology. 

Id.  {Idem.)    .  The  same. 
I.  e..  or  i.  e.  {Id  est.)     That  is, 

I.  H.  S.    {Jesus  Hnminum  Salcator.)    Jesus  the  Saviour 
of  Men. 

HI Illinois. 

Imp Imperial.  —  Imperative.  —  Imperfect. 

In , .  .  Inch,  inches. 


In.,  la.,  or  Ind.     Indiana. 
Inc.,  or  Incur.     Incorixirated. 
Incog.   {Incognito.)     Lfnknown. 

Ind India.  —  Indian.  —  Indiana. 

Indic Indicative. 

Ind.  Ter.     .  .  Indian  Territory. 

Infin Infinitive. 

In  lim.    {In  limine.)     At  the  outset. 
In  loc.    (In  loco.)     In  the  place. 

I.  N.  R.  1.   {Jesus  JVaiarenus,  Rex  Judaonim.)    Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews. 

Inst Instant,  or  Of  the  present  month. 

Int Interest. 

Interj.  ....  Interjection. 

In  trans.   {In  transitu.)     On  the  passage. 

lo Iowa. 

I.  O.  O.  F.     .  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Ipecac Ipecacuanha. 

Ir Ireland.  —  Irish.  —  Iridium. 

Isa Isaiah. 

I.  T Indian  Territory. 

It Italy.  —  Italian.  —  Italic. 

Itin Itinerary. 


J. 


J Judge. 

J.  A Judge  Advocate. 

Ja.,  or  J  as.    .  James. 

Jac Jacob. 

Jam Jamaica. 

Jan January, 

J.  C.  D.   ...  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

J.  D.   {Jurum  Doctor.)    Doctor  of  Laws. 

Jer Jeremiah. 

J.  H.  S.   {Jesus  Hominum  Salvator.)    Jesus  the  Saviour 

of  Men. 

Jno John. 

Jo Joel. 

Jon Jonah. 

Jona Jonathan. 

Jos Joseph. 

Josh Joshua. 

Jour Journal. 

J.  P.  .....  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

J.  Prob.    .  .  .  Judge  of  Probate. 

J.  R.   {Jacobus  Rex.)    King  James. 

Jr.,  or  Jun.    .  Junior. 

J.  U.  D.  {Juris  utriusque  Doctor.)  Doctor  of  both  Laws 

i.  e.  the  Cancn  and  the  Civil  Law- 

Jud Judith. 

Judg Judges. 

Jul July. — Julitis. 

Jul.  Per.  .  .  .  Julian  Period. 

Jun June. — Junius. 

Jus.  P Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Just.,  or  Jus.    Justice. 


K. 


K King.  —  {Kalium.)     Potassium. 

K.  A Knight  of  St.  Andrew,  in  Russia. 

K.  A.  N.  .  .  .  Knight  of  Alexander  Newski,  in  Russia. 

Kan Kansas. 

K.  B Knight  of  the  Bath. 

K.  B.  .  .  .  .  .  King's  Bench. 

K.  B.  A.  .  .  .  Knight  of  St.  Bento  d'Avis,  in  Portugal. 

K.  B.  E.  ...  Knight  of  the  Black  Eagle,  in  Russia. 

K.  C King's  Council. 

K.  C Knight  of  the  Crescent,  in  Turkey. 

K.  C.  B.  ...  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 
K.  C.  H.  .  .  .  Knight  Commander  of  Hanover. 
K.  C.  S.    ,  ,  ,  Knight  of  Charles  IIL,  in  Spain. 

K.  E Knight  of  the  Elephant,  in  Denmark. 

Ken.,  or  Ky.    Kentucky. 

K.  F Knight  of  Ferdinand,  in  Spain. 

K.  F.  M. .  .  .  Knight  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  Merit,  in 
Sicily. 

K.  G Knight  of  the  Garter. 

K.  G.  C.  .  .  .  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross. 
K.  G.  C.  B.    .  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 
K.  G.  F.  .  .  .  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  Spain. 
K.  G.  H.  .  .  .  Knight  of  the  Guelph  of  Hanover. 
K.  G.  V.  .  .  .  Knight  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  in  Sweden. 

K.  H Knight  of  Hanover. 

Kil Kilderkin. 

Kingd Kingdom. 

K.J Knight  of  St.  Joachim. 

K.  L Knight  of  Leopold  of  Austria. 

K.  L.  H.  .  .  .  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Km Kingdom. 

K.  M Knight  of  Malta. 

K.  M.  H.    .  .  KniglH  of  Merit,  in  Holstein. 
K.  M.  J.  .  .  .  Knightof  Maximilian  Joseph,  in  Bavaria. 
K.  M.  T.     .  .  Knight  of  St.  Maria  Theresa,  in  Austria. 
K.  N.  S.  .  ,  .  Knight  of  Royal  North  Star,  in  Sweden. 
Knt.,  Kt.,  or  K.     Knight. 

K.  P Knight  of  St.  Patrick. 

K.  R.  E.  .  .  .  Knight  of  Red  Eagle,  in  Prussia. 

K.  S Knight  of  the  Sword,  in  Sweden. 

K.  S.  A.  .  .  .  Knightof  St.  Anne,  in  Russia. 
K.  S.  E.   ...  Knight  of  St.  Esprit,  in  France. 
K.  S.  F.   ...  Knight  of  St.  Ferorando  of  Spain. 
K.  S.  F.  N.    .  Knight  of  St.  Ferdinand,  in  Naples. 
K.  S.  G.  .  .  .  Knight  of  St.  George,  in  Russia. 
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K.  8.  H.    .     .  Kniirht  of  St.  HiilMrt,  in  Uavariii. 

K.H.J.    .  .  •  Kiiiiiht  of  St.  JniiunriiiH,  uC  NapleH. 

K.  S.  L.   ...  Kiii|{lit  (if  the  t^iiii  Hiid  Liuti,  in  IVmia. 

K.  a.  M.  St  B.  G.  Knietitdf  St.  .MIrliaul  and  St.  (iuorge, 
of  tlie  Ionian  iKJandH. 

K.  a  P.   ...  Kniplitof  8t.  StaniKlaua,  in  Poland. 

K.  S.  ij.  ...  Kniglit  of  the  Sword,  in  Sweden. — 
Knight  of  Soutlicrn  Star  of  the  Brazils. 

K.  S.  W.     .  .  Kniglit  of  St.  VV'aldeinir,  in  Kussia. 

K.T Knight  of  the  Thistle 

Kt Knight. 

K.  T.  S.  .  .  .  Knielit  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  in  Por- 
tugal. 

K.  W Kniglit  of  William,  in  the  Netherland*. 

K.  W.  E.    .  .  Knight  uf  the  White  Eagle,  in  Poland. 

Ky Kentucky. 


L. 

L Lord.  —  Lady.  —  Latin —  Lithium. 

L,,  or  Lib.   {Liber.)     Book. 

L.,  Lib.,  lb.,  or  tb.   {Libra.)    Pound  in  weight. 

L.,  L,  or  £.   ,  Pound  sterling. 

La Lanthanum. 

La.,  or  Ia)U.  .  Louisiana. 

Lailp Ladyship. 

Iain Lamentations. 

fat Latitude.  —  Latin. 

Lb.,  or  ib.  .  •  Pound  in  weight. 

L.  C Lord  Chancellor.  —  Lower  Canada. 

1.  ('.,  or  1.  c.    (Loco  citato.)    In  the  place  cited. 
L.  C.  J.    ...  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

L.  D I^ady  Day. 

tad.,  or  L.  .  .  Lord. 
Ldp.,  or  Lp.  .  Lordship. 

Lea League. 

Leg.,  or  Legis.    Legislature. 

ijBv Leviticus. 

L.  I Long  Island. 

Li.  or  L.  .  .  .  Lithium. 

Lit) Librarian. 

Lib.,  or  L.   (Liber.)     Book. 
Lieut.,  or  Lt.   Lieutenant. 
Lieut.  Col.     .  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Lieut.  Gon.    .  Lieutenant-General. 
Lieut.  Gov.   .  Lieutonant-Governor. 

Lit Literature.  —  Literary. 

Lit.,  or  lit.    .  Literally. 

Liv.,  or  liv.  .  Livre. 

LL.  B.   (Lesrum  Baccalaureus.)    Bachelor  of  Laws. 

LL.  D.   {Leiram  Doctor.)    Doctor  of  Laws. 

L'm.,  or  Long.     Longitude. 

Lond London. 

Lou.,  or  La.  .  Louisiana. 
Low  L.  .  .  .  Low  Latin. 
L..  8.   {Locus  Sisfilli.)    Place  of  the  Seal. 

L.  S Left  side. 

li.  8.  D.,  or  I.  8.  d.    Pounds,  shillings,  pence. 

Lt Lieutenant. 

L' Livros. 


M. 


M Marquis.  —  Masculine Monsieur,  Sir, 

or  Mister.  —  Morning.  —  Month.  —  Min- 
ute  Mile.  —  Married. 

M.   (Mille.)   .  A  thousand. 

M.   (Meridies.)    Meridian,  Mid-day,  or  Noon. 

M.    iManipulas.)     A  handful. 

M.,  Mon.,  or  Mond.     Monday. 

M.  A Master  of  Arts  — Military  Academy. 

Ma.,  or  Minn.  Minnesota. 

Mac,  or  Mace.     Maccabees. 

Mad.,  or  Madm.     Madam. 

Mag Magazine. 

Maj Major. 

Maj.  Gen.  .  .  Major-General. 

Mai Malaclii. 

Man Manege,  or  Horsemanship. 

Mar March. 

March Marchioness. 

Marg.  Trans.    Marginal  Translation. 

Marq Marquis. 

JH.is.,  or  Masc.     Masculine. 

Mass.,  or  Ms.  Massacliusetts. 

Math Mathematics.  —  Mathematicians. 

Matt Matd.ew. 

M.  B.   (MfjIiciiKB  Biiecalaureus.)     Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

M.  B.   (Musicie  Baecalaureus.)     Bachelor  of  Music. 

M.  C Member  of  Congress.  —  Master  Com- 
mandant. 

M.  D.   (MeilicintB  Doctor.)     Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Mil Maryland. 

Me Maine. 

M.  B Methodist  Episcopal. 

Msas Measure. 

Mech Mechanics. 

Med Medicine. 

Mom.   {Memento.)     Remember, 

Mem Memorandum. 

Messrs.,  or  MM.   {Mes.iiru.rg.)    Gentlemen ;  Sirs 

Met Metaphysics. 

Meteor.     .  .  .  Meteorology. 

Meth Methodist. 

Mex Mexico,  or  Mexican. 


Mg Magnesium. 

M.  Goth.  .  .  .  M(i-so  Gothic. 

M.  II.  S.  ...  MasHichUHuits  Historical  Society .^Mem- 
her  of  the  Historical  Society. 

Mic Micah. 

Mich Michigan. —  Micbaelmaa. 

Mid Midshipnian. 

Mil Military. 

Min Mineralogy. 

Min.,  or  min.   Minute,  minutes. 

Minn Minnesota. 

Min.  Plen.  .  .  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Miss.,  or  Mi.     Mississippi. 

Mile Mademoiselle. 

MM Messieurs;  Gentlemen. 

Mme Madame. 

M.  M.  S.  .  .  .  Moravian  Missionary  Society. 

M.  M.  S.  S.  {Mansachusetteiuiui  Medicintt  Societatig  So- 
eius.)  Member  of  the  Massachusetta 
Medical  Society. 

Mn Manganese. 

Mo Missouri.  —  Month.  —  Molybdenum. 

Mod Modern. 

Mon.,  or  Mond.     Monday. 

Mons Monsieur,  or  Sir. 

M.  P Member  of  Parliament.  —  Member  of  Po- 
lice. 

M.  P.  C.   ...  Member  of  Parliament  in  Canada. 

Mr Mister,  or  Masicr. 

M.  R.  A.  S.    .  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  ."ociety. 

M.  R.  C.  S.    .  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

M.  R.  I.   ...  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

M.  R.  I.  A.    .  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Mrs Mistress  {pron.  Missis). 

M.  R.  S.  L.    .  Memberof  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

M.  S.   {Memorim  Sacrum.)    Sacred  to  the  Memory. 

MS Manuscript. 

MSS Manuscripts. 

.Mt Mount,  or  xMountain. 

Mus Music.  —  Museum. 

Mus.  D.    .  .  .  Doctor  of  Music. 

M.  W.  S.    .  .  Member  of  the  Wernerian  Society. 

Myth Mythology. 


N. 


N North.  — Note. —  Number. —  Nail, —  Ni- 
trogen. 

N.,  or  n.  .  .  .  Noun.  —  Name. 

N.  A North  America,  Nortb  Americau. 

Na.   {JVatrium.)     Sodium. 

Nnh Nahum. 

Nat National.  —  Natural, 

Nath Nathaniel,  or  Nathanael. 

Naut Nautical. 

N,  B.   {JVuta  bene.)     Mark  well  ;  take  notice. 

N.  B New  Brunswick.  —  North  Britain. 

N,  C !  North  Carolina.  —  New  Church. 

N.  E New  England.  —  North-east. 

Neb Nebraska. 

Neh Nehemiah. 

Nom.  con.  (JVemine  contradicente.)  No  one  contradict- 
ing ;  unanimously. 

Nem.  diss.  (JVeniin<  disseiitiente.)  No  one  dissentiug; 
unanimously, 

Neth Netherlands. 

Neut Neuter. 

N.  F Newfoundland. 

New  Test.,  or  N.  T.    New  Testament. 

N.  H New  Hampshire. 

N.  H.  H.  S.   .  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

Ni Nickel. 

N.  J New  Jersey. 

N.  Lat.,  or  N.  L.    North  Latitude. 

N.  M Now  Mexico. 

N.  N.  E.  .  .  .  North  north  east. 

N.  N.  W.    .  .  North-north-west. 

No.   (JWmero.)     Numlwr. 

No Norium. 

N.  O New  Orleans. 

Nom Nominative. 

Noil  pros.    {J^on  prosequitur.)    He  does  not  prosecnte. 

Norm Norman. 

Norm.  Fr.  .  .  Norman  French. 

Norw Norway  ;  Norwegian. 

Nos Numbers. 

Nov November. 

N.  P Notary  Public.  —  New  Providence. 

N.  P.  D.   ...  North  Polar  Distance. 

N.  S New  Style  (after  1752). 

N.  S Nova  Scotia. 

N.  T New  Testament. 

N.  u Name  unknown. 

Num.,  or  Numb.     Numbers. 

N.  V.  M. .  .  .  Nativitv  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

N,  W North  west, 

N.  W,  T,    ,  .  North  west  Territory. 

N.  Y New  York. 

N.  Y.  H,  S,   ,  New  York  Historical  Society. 

N,  Zeal,   ,  .  .  New  Zealand. 


o. 


O Ohio.  —  Oxygen. 

Ob.    (Ofrtit.)    He,  or  she,  died. 


Obad Ohadlah. 

Obj Objection.  — ObjMlira. 

OIm Obmrvation Ubwrvaiory.  —  OtMnlet* 

Obt Oltwiient. 

Oct Ortolwr. 

O.  F «)rtd  Krllows. 

Olym Olympiad. 

Old  TmL,  or  O.  r.    Old  Testament. 

Opt Optica. 

Or Oregon. 

Ord Ordinary. 

Ornith.     .  .  .  Omitliology. 

O.  S Old  Style  (before  1758.) 

Og Osmium. 

O.  T Old  TeslameiiU 

Oxon.   {Ozonia.)    Oxford. 
Oz.,  or  oz.  .  .  Ounce,  or  ouncee. 


P. 

P.,  or  p.    .  .  .  Page.  —  Participle.  —  Pl>cipboiiM.— Pir>>e 
—  Pint. —  Pi(ie. 

P.    {Pugillus.)     A  piigil  ;  as  much  we  c»n  be  'aHeu  *>• 
tween  the  thumb  and  two  fixefik.gers. 

Pa.,  or  Penn.    Pennsylvania. 

P.  a.,  or  p.  a.    Participial  adjective- 
Pal Paleontology. 

Pari Parliament. 

Part.,  or  p.     .  Participle. 

Payt Payment. 

Pb.    {Plumbum.)     Lead. 

P.  C.   {Patres  Cnnjirriuti.)    Conscript  FaUier» 

P.  C Privy  Councillor. 

Pd Paid.—  Palladium. 

P.  E Protestant  Episcopal 

Pe Pelopium. 

P.  E.  I Prince  Edward'*  Island. 

Penn Pennsylvania. 

Pent I'enlacost. 

Per Persia  ;  Persian. 

P.,  p.,  or  4f».    (Per.)     By  the. 

Per  an.   {Per  annum.)     By  the  Year. 

Per  cent.,  or  Per  CI.   {Per  centum,)    By  tbe  Hundred* 

Perf. Perfect. 

Peri Perigee. 

Pcrsp Perspective. 

Pet Peter. 

Phar Pharmacy. 

Ph.  D.,  or  P.  D.   ( PhilusopUm  Doctor.)    Doctor  oT  Phi. 
•  losophy. 

Phil Philip  —  Philippians.  —  Philosophy.  — 

Philosopher.  —  Philosophical. 

Phila Philadelphia, 

Pliilem,    .  .  .  Philemon. 

Philom.   {PhiloinaOien.)    Lover  of  Learning. 

Philomath.     {Philumathematicut.)     A   Lover  of  Matte 
maiics. 

Pliren Phrenology. 

P.  H.  S.    .  .  .  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

Phys. .  ...  Physics. — Physiology. 

Pinx.,  or  pxt.   {Pinnt.)   He,  or  she,  painted  it. 

Pk Peck. 

PI Place.  —  Plate, 

PI.,  or  Plur.  .  Plural. 

Pltr. Plaintiff. 

Plup.,  or  Plupf.     Pluperfect. 

P.M.   {Pout  Meridiem.)    .Afternoon. 

P.  M Postmaster.  —  Passed  .Midshipman, 

P.  M.  G.  .  .  .  Postmaster-General.  —  Profeeaor  of  iltt- 
sic  ill  Grcshani  College. 

P.  O P<wt-Otfice. 

Pop Population. 

Port Portugal  ;  Portugueee. 

Pos Possessive. 

Pot Pottle. 

Pp Past  |>articiple. 

Pp.,  or  pp.  .  .  Participles.  —  Page*. 

P.  P.  C.    {Pour  prendre  congi.)     To  take  leave. 

P.  R Porto  Rico. 

Pr Preposition.  — (P<^r.)   By,  •r  by  the. 

P.  R.  A.   ...  President  of  the  Uoyal  Acadeiuy. 
Prep.,  or  Pr.  .  Prej)<>siIion. 

Pres Present.  —  President. 

Pret Preterite. 

Priv Privative. 

Prob Problem. 

Prof, Professor. 

Pron.,  or  pr.  .  Pronounced. —  PronouB. 
Pron.  a.   .  .  .  Pronoiiiinal  adjective. 

Prop Proposition. 

Pros Prtwody. 

Prol. Pmiesianl. 

Pivtem,   {Pro  temfort.)    For  the  time, 

Prov Proverb*. —  Provost.— Pmrl  IK*. 

Prox.   {Prorima.)     Next,  or  Of  the  next  .Mouth. 
P.  R.  8.    ...  President  of  I  lie  Royal  Society. 

Pnis Prussia  ;  Pnissian. 

p.  S Privy  Seal.  —  (/•»*!  Sfri;«<«si.)  Poetecilpt 

Ps Psalin,  or  Psalms. 

Pt Platinum.  —  Part.  —  Payment. 

P.  t Post-town. 

P.  Th.  G.    .  .  Pn<fo»s<>rorTho<iloryinGreshamColl«f» 

Pub Published Publislier, 

Pub.  Doc.    .  .  Public  Document, 

Piin Puncheon. 

P.  v Post  village. 

Pwt Pennyweight 
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a.,  or  cm.  .  .  Question.  —  Queen. 

Q..,  orq.   (Quadrant.)    Fartliing. 

Q,.  B Queen's  Bench. 

Q.  C Queen's  Council. 

Q.  D.,  or  q.  d.   ( Quasi  dicat.)    As  if  he  should  say. 

Q.  E.   (Quod  est.)     Which  is. 

Q.  E.  D.  ( Quod  erat  demonstrandum.)  Which  was  to 
be  demonstrated. 

Q.  E.  F.  (Quod  erat  faciendum.)  Which  was  to  be 
done. 

Q.  E.  I.  (Quod  erat  inveniendum.)  Which  was  to  be 
discovered. 

Q.  L.,  or  q.  1.   ( Quantum  libet.)  As  much  as  you  please. 

Qm.   (Quomodo.)     By  what  means. 

Q.  P.,  or  q.  pi.  (Quantum  placet.)  As  much  as  you 
please. 

Qr.,  or  qrs.    .  Quarter,  or  Quarters.  —  Farthings. 

Q.  S Quarter  Section. 

Q.  S.,  or  q.  s.  (Quantum  sufficit.)  A  sufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Qt.,  or  qt.  .  .  Quart. —Quantity. 

Qu.,  Qy.,  orq.   (Qutere.)    Query. 

Ques Question. 

Q.  v.,  or  q.  v.   (Quod  vide.)    Which  see. 

Q.  v.,  or  q.  v.   {Quantum  vis.)    As  much  as  you  please. 


R. 

R Rhodium.  —  (Rex.)      King.  —  (Regina.) 

Queen.  —  (Recipe.)    Take. 
R.,  orr.    .  .  .  Rood.  —  Rod. —  Rises — River. 
R.  A Royal   Academy.  —  Royal  Academician. 

—  Royal    Artillery.  —  Royal    Arch. — 

Rear  Admir;il.  —  Russian  America. — 

Right  Ascension. 

Rad Radical. 

R.  E Royal  Engineers. 

Rec Recipe. 

Keci Received. 

Recpt Receipt. 

Rec.  Sec. .  .  .  Recording  Secretary. 

Rect Rector. 

Ref. Reformed.  —  Reformer.  —  Reference. 

Ref.  Cli.  .  .  .  Reformed  Church. 
Reg.  Prof.  .  .  Regius  Professor. 
Regr.,  or  Reg.  Register.  —  Registrar. 

Regt Regiment. 

Rel.  Pron.  .  .  Relative  Pronoun. 

Rem Remark,  Remarks. 

Rep Representative.  —  Reporter. 

Rep.,  or  Repub.    Republic. 

Rev Reverend.  —  Revelation.  —  Review. 

Rhet. Rhetoric. 

R.  I Rhode  Island. 

Richd Richard. 

R.  I.  H.  S.  .  .  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

R.  M Royal  Marines. 

R.  M.  S.  ...  Royal  Mail  Steamer. 

R.  N Royal  Navy. 

B.  N.  O.   (Riddare  of  Mordstjeme.)  Knight  of  the  Order 

of  the  Polar  Star. 
Ro.   (Recto.)    Right-hand  Page. 

Robt Rolmrt. 

Rom Romans. 

Rom.  Cath.   .  Roman  Catholic. 

R.  R Railroad. 

R.  S Right  Side. 

R.  S.  S.   (Regia  Societatis  Socius.)    Fellow  of  the  Royal 

Society. 
R.  8.  V.  P.   (Repondei,  s'il  vous  plait.)    Answer,  if  you 

please. 
Rt.  Hon.  .  .  .  Right  Honorable. 
Rt.  Rev.    .  .  .  Right  Reverend. 
Rt.  Wpful. .  .  Right  Worshipful. 

Ru Rutherium. 

Rus Russia  ;  Russian. 

R.  W Right  Worthy. 


s. 

S South. — Shilling.  —  Second.  —  Sign. — 

Sets.  —  Sunday.  —  Sulphur.  —  Scribe. 

8.,  or  St.  ..  .  Saint. 

S,  A South  America. 

8.  A.,  or  s.  a.   (Secundum  Artem.)    According  to  Art. 

Sam Samuel. — Samaritan. 

Sans.,  or  Sansc.    Sanscrit. 

S.  A,  S.  (Societatis  Antiquariorum  Socius.)  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Sat Saturday. 

Sax Saxon.  —  Saxony. 

Sb.  (Stibium.)  Antimony. 

S.  C South  Carolina. 

S.  C.   (Senatfis  Consultum.)    A  Decree  of  the  Senate. 

3c.,  or  Sculp.   (Sculpsit.)     He,  or  she,  engraved  it. 

S.  caps.    .  .  ,  Small  capitals. 

Sch.,  or  Schr.  Schooner.  —  (Scholium.)    A  note. 

Scil.,  or  Sc.    (Scilicet.)     To  wit. 

8.  C.  L.    ...  Student  of  the  Civil  Law. 

Sclav Sclavonic. 

8cot. Scotland,  Scotch,  or  Scottish. 


Scr. .  .....  Scruple. 

Sculp Sculpture. 

Sculp.  (Sculpsit.)    He,  or  she,  engraved  it. 

S.  E South-east. 

Se Selenium. 

Sec Secretary.  —  Section —  Second. 

Sec.  Leg.    .  .  Secretary  of  Legation. 

Sect., Section. 

Sen Senior.  —Senate. — Senator. 

Sep.,  or  Sept.   September. 

Sept Septuagint. 

Serg.,  or  Serj.     Sergeant,  or  Serjeant. 

Servt Servant. 

Sh.,  or  S.    .  .  Shilling. 

Shak Sliakespeare. 

S.  H.  S.     (Societatis   Historite    Socius.)      Fellow  of   the 

Historical  Society. 

Si Silicium. 

Sing Singular. 

S.  J.  C.    ...  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

Sid Sailed. 

S.  Lat.,  or  S.  L.    South  Latitude. 

Slav Slavonic.      ' 

S.  L Solicitor  at  Law. 

S.N.   (Secundum  J^aturam.)    According  to  Nature. 
Sn.   (Stannum.)    Tin. 

Sol Solomon.  —  Solution. 

S.  of  Sol. .  .  .  Song  of  Solomon. 
Sol.  Gen. .  .  .  Solicitor-General. 

Sp Spain  ;  Spanish. 

S.  P.   (Sine  prole.)    Without  issue. 

S.  P.  A.  S.    (SociefMis  Philosophicce  Americana  Socius.) 

Member  of  the  American  Philosophical 

Society. 
S.  P.  G.    ...  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
S.  P.  Q.  R.   (Senatus  Populusque  Romanus.)    The  Sen- 
ate and  the  Roman  People. 
Sq.,  or  Sqr.   .  Square. 

Sq.  ft Square  feet. 

Sq.  in Square  inches. 

Sq.  m Square  mile. 

Sq.  r Square  roods. 

Sq,  yd Square  yards. 

Sr Sir.  —  Strontium. 

S.  R.  I.     (Sacrum   Romanum  Imperium.)    Holy   Roman 

Empire. 
S.  R.  S.   (Societatis  Regia  Socius.)    Fellow  of  the  Royal 

Society. 
SS.,  or  8.   (Semis.)    Half. 
SS.,  or  ss.   (Scilicet.)    To  wit ;  namely. 
S.  S Saint   Simplicius  ;  —  the    mark    on    the 

collar  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

—  Sunday  School. 
S.  8.  E.    ...  South-south-east. 
S.  S.  W.  .  .  .  South-south-west. 

St Saint. —  Street.  —  Stone. —Strait. 

S.  T.  D.   (Sacra  TheologiiB  Doctor.)   Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Ster.,  or  Stg.    Sterling. 

S.  T.  P.     (SacriB    Tkeologia   Professor.)     I'rofessor,   or 

Doctor,  of  Divinity. 

Subj Subjunctive. 

Subst Substantive. 

Su.  Goth.    .  .  Suio-Gothic,  or  Norse. 

Sun.,  or  Sund.     Sunday. 

Sup.,  or  Supp.     Supplement. 

Sup.,  or  Sui)er.     Superior. —  Superfine. 

Sup.,  or  Su|)erl.    Superlative. 

Supt Superintendent. 

Surg.  .....  Surgeon.  —  Surgery. 

Surg.  Gen. .  .  Surgeon-General. 

Surv Surveyor. 

Surv.  Gen. .  .  Surveyor-General. 

S.  W South-west. 

Sw Sweden  ;  Swedish. 

Switz Switzerland. 

Syn.    .  .  .  •  .  Synonyme. 
Syr Syria  J  Syriac. 


T. 

T.,  or  t.    ...  Town,  or  Township. 

Ta Tantalum. 

Tb Terbium. 

T.  E Topographical  Engineers. 

Te Tellurium. 

Tenn Tennessee. 

Term Termination. 

Tex Texas. 

Text.  Rec.   ( Textus  Reeeptus.)    Received  Text. 

Th Thorium. 

Theo Theodore. 

Theol Theology. 

Theoph.  .  .  .  Theophilus. 

Theor Theorem. 

Thess Thessalonians. 

Thos Thomas. 

Thurs Thursday. 

Ti Titanium. 

Tier Tierce. 

Tim Timothy. 

Tit Titus. 

T.  O Turn  over. 

Tr Translator.  ~  Translation. —Treasurer. 

—  Trustee. 

Trans Translation;  Translator;  Translated. 

Trin Trinity. 


Tues.,  or  Tu.   Tuesday. 

Turk Turkey  ;  Turkish. 

Typ Typographer. 


U Uranium. 

U.  C Upper  Canada. 

U.  E.  I.  C.  .  .  United  East  India  Company. 

U.  J.  C.  (Vtriusque  Juris  Doctor.)  Doctor  of  both  Laws. 

U.  K United  Kingdom. 

Ult.   (  Ultimo.)    Last,  or  Of  the  last  Month. 

Univ University. 

U.  S.,  or  u.  8.   (Ut,  or  vti,  supra.)    As  above. 

U.  S.  .  .  .  .  .  United  States. 

U.  S.  A.  .  .  .  United  States  Army.  —  United  States  oi 
America. 

U.  S.  M.  .  .  .  United  States  Mail.  — United  Stales  Ma- 
rine. 

U.  S.  N.   ...  United  States  Navy. 

U.  S.  S.    ...  United  States  Ship. 

U.  T Utah  Territory. 


V. 

V Vanadium.  —  Verb. 

v.,  Vi.,  or  Vid.  (Fide.)  See. 
v.,  or  vs.  (Versus.)  Against. 
v.,  or  Ver.    .  Verse. 

Va Virginia. 

V.  A.,  or  v.  a.  Verb  Active. 

V.  C Vice-chancellor. 

V.  D.  M.  (Verbi  Dei  Minister.)  Minister  of  God's  Word. 

Ven Venerable. 

V.  G.,  or  V.  g.   (Verbi  gratih.)    For  example. 

Vis.,  or  V. .  .  Viscount. 

Viz.   ( Videlicet.)    To  wit ;  namely. 

V.  N.,  or  v.  n.  Verb  Neuter. 

Vo.   ( Verso.)    Left-liand  Page. 

Vol Volume.  —  Vols.    Volumes, 

V.  P.,  or  Vice-Pres.     Vice-President. 
V.  R.   (  Victoria  Regina.)    Queen  Victoria. 
Vs.,  or  V,   ( Versus.)    Against. 
V.  t,,  or  V.  tr.  Verb  transitive. 

Vt Vermont. 

Vul Vulgate. 

Vulg Vulgar;  vulgarly. 


w. 


W Welsh.  — West. —  (^oVram.)  Tungsten, 

W.,  (Tr  Wed.    Wednesday. 
W.,  or  Wk.  .  Week. 

Whf. Wharf. 

W.  I. West  India;  West  Indies. 

Wis.,  or  Wise.     Wisconsin. 
W.  Lon.  .  .  .  West  Longitude. 

Wm William. 

W.  M.  S.    .  .  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 
W.  N.  W.  .  .  West-north-west. 

Wp Worship. 

Wpful Worshipful. 

W.  S Writer  to  the  Signet. 

W.  S.  W.   .  .  West-south-west. 

W.  T Washington  Territory. 

Wt Weight. 


X. 


Xmas.,  or  Xm,    Christmas. 
Xn.,  or  Xtian.  Christian. 
Xnty.,  or  Xty.  Christianity. 
Xper.,  or  Xr.    Christopher. 
Xt Christ. 


Y. 


Y Yttrium. 

Y.,  or  Yr.  .  .  Year. 

Y.  B.,  or  Yr.  B.    Year-Book. 

Yd Yard.— Yds.    Yards 

Ye The. 

Yn Them. 

y« Then. 

Y.- Your, 

Yrs Yours, 

Y' This, 

yt, That, 


z. 

Z.,  or  Zr,    .  .  Zirconium, 

Zech Zechariah. 

Zeph Zephaniah. 

Zn Zinc. 

ZoSl Zoology. 


SIGNS 

USED   IN   WRITING   AND   PRINTING 


ASTRONOMICAL. 


THE  LABOEB  PLANETS,  &c. 


0,«r0 

The  SuD. 

€ 

Moon  in  its  last  quarter. 

9 

Mercury. 

S 

Mars. 

? 

Venus. 

-n 

Jupiter. 

©.  ®.  or  J 

The  Earth. 

h 

Saturn. 

• 

New  Moon. 

W 

,or  ^ 

Uranus. 

o 

Moon  in  its 

first  quarter. 

^ 

Neptune. 

O.or© 

Full  Moon. 

* 

A  fixed  Star. 

©  Ceres. 

®  Pallas. 

(*)  Juno. 

®  Vesta. 

©  Astreea. 

©  Hebe. 

©  Iris. 

®  Flora. 

®  Metis. 

®  Hygeia. 

®  Parthenope. 

@  Victoria,  or  Clio 

@  Egeria. 

®  Irene. 

®  Eiinomia. 

®  Psyche. 

®  Thetis. 

®  Melpomene. 

®  Fortuna. 


THE  ASTEROIDS. 

®  Massilia. 

®  Lutetia. 

®  Calliope. 

®  Thalia. 

®  Themis. 

@  Phocjpa. 

®  Proserpina. 

®  Euterpe. 

®  Bellona. 

@  Amphitrite. 

•   ®  Urania. 

®  Euplirosyne. 

@  Pomona. 

®  Polyhymnia. 

®  Circe. 

®  Leiicothea. 

®  Atalanta. 

®  Fides. 

®  Leda. 


®  Laet^tia. 

®  Harmonia. 

®  Daphne. 

®  Isis. 

®  Ariadne. 

®  Nysa. 

®  Eugenia. 

®  Hestia. 

®  Aglaia. 

®  Doris. 

®  Pales. 

®  Virginia. 

®  Nemausa. 

®  Europa. 

@  Calypso. 

®  Alexandra. 

®  Pandora. 

®*  Melete. 

®  Mnemosyne. 


BOTANICAL 

*    An  asterisk  prefixed  to  a  name  indicates  that  there  is  a  good  deacriptioii  at  Km 

reference  given  to  the  work. 
"t*    A  dagger,  in  such  cases,  implies  some  doubt  or  uncertainty. 
!     An  exclamation  point  denotes  that  an  autlientic  specimen  has  been  seen,  frooi 

the  author  named. 
}    A  mark  of  interrogation  indicates  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  genus, 

&c.,  according  as  it  is  placed  after  the  name  of  the  one  or  the  other. 


0, 0'      '"■(D  Annual. 

dj  00>  ""■  ®  Biennial. 

1|,      or  ^  Perennial. 

Ij ,      or  5  Shrub. 

$  Hermaphrodite. 

5  Male. 


$        Female. 
t — $     Monoecious,  or  the   mala   and 

female  on  one  plant. 
5  :  9     Diffcious,  or  the  male  and  C»- 
niale  on  diflerert  plants. 
00,  or  00  lodefinite  in  number. 


char- 


¥»  or  ij;     Ceres. 
^'  or  ^     Pallas. 


$  ,  or  f    Juno, 
fl.  or  O  Vesta. 


THE   ZODIAC. 


Spring 
signs. 

Bummer 
signs. 


■  T  -^ries,  the  Ram. 

I  a     Taurus,  the  Bull. 
-  O  Oemini,  the  Twins. 

■  O  Cancer,  the  Crab. 
fi  Leo,  the  Lion. 

.  IIB    Firgo,  the  Virgin. 


Autumn 
signs. 


^   Libra,  the  Balance. 
ITI^   Scorpio,  the  Pcorpion. 
/    Sagittarius,  the  Archer. 

Winter    C  Vf  ^'''"'''''""'^' "'^  ^*'**' 
signs.     ^  ~   Aquarius,  the  Waterman. 
C  K  Pi»<^t  the  Fishes. 


ASPECTS,  NODES,  &c. 

i     Conjunction,  i.  e.  in  the  same  degree.  a    Trine,  120  degrees. 

g    Opposition,  180  degrees.  Q    Dragon's  Head,  or  Ascending  Node. 

)tc    Sextile,  60  degrees.  U    Dragon's  Tail,  or  Descending  Node, 
n    Uuartile,  90  degrees. 


CHEMICAL 


In  organic  chemistry,  a  line  drawn  over  one  of  the  letters  repnaenting  the  ele- 
mentary bodies,  denotes  the  substance  to  be  an  acid  ;  thus  M  repreaents 
malic  acid. 

+  A  cross  drawn  over  a  letter  denotes  the  substance  represented  by  the  letter  to 
be  an  alkalbid;  thus  Qu  represents  quinine. 

**  Dots  over  a  letter  denote  oxygen,  the  number  of  dots  indicating  the  number  o( 
equivalents ;  thusS  denotes  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  three  equivaleats 
of  ox^geu,  forming  sulphuric  acid. 

"  Commas  are  sometimes  used  to  denote  sulphur,  the  number  of  commas  indi- 
cating the  number  of  equivalents  ;  thus,  Fe  denotes  one  equivalent  of  iron 
and  two  equivalents  of  sulphur,  forming  bisulphide  of  iron. 

4^  In  chemical  forniulie,  every  elementary  subnlance  is  rrpmienlrd  by 
an  abbreviation,  or  symbol,  consisting  of  the  first  letter  or  Ictleni  nf  its  I^tia 
name;  as,  O  for  oxygen,  H  for  hydrogen,  Fe  for  iron  {L./rrrum).  Tlwaa 
symbols  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  table  of  "  Abbreviations  used  In 
Writing  and  Printing."  When  used  singly,  tliese  symbol*  always  rppf» 
sent  one  equivalent  of  the  body  which  they  indicate.  A  compound  body, 
composed  of  single  equivalents,  is  represented  by  writing  tlie  two  sj-mhote 
side  by  side  ;  thus,  HO  indicates  one  equivalent  of  walrr.  If  more  than 
one  equivalent  of  a  body  has  to  be  expressed,  it  is  signified  either  by  prelix- 
ing  the  numlter,  as  2  H,  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  or,  as  is  mors  OMnl, 
by  writing  a  small  figure  to  the  right  of  the  letter  below  the  lio*,  as  H,j 
HO,  would  indicate  peroxide  of  hydrogen  ;  CO.,  carbonic  acid.  Cmmdary 
compounds,  such  as  salts,  are  expressed  in  an  analogous  way,  the  base  b*. 
ing  always  place<l  first,  Ca  O  -f  CO,  reprewnting  one  equivalent  nf  rarbon 
ate  of  lime.  Frequently  a  comma  is  placed  botwe*n  the  two  compounds 
instead  of  the  algebraic  sign  -f .  Wliere  It  is  necessary  to  indicate  mure 
than  one  equivalent  of  a  compound,  the  whole  formula  of  that  compound  is 
included  within  parentheses,  and  prece«led  by  the  indicating  number.  Thus, 
three  equivalents  of  carbonate  of  lime  wottld  be  written  3  (Ca  O,  CO,). 
The  figure  prefixed  multiplies  nothing  beyond  the  s>nibols  Included  within 
the  parentheses.  Frequently  the  employment  of  pareiitheves  Is  neg leclad, 
and  then  the  figures  multiply  all  the  symbols  included  between  them  mi 
the  next  comma  or  sign  of  addition. 

(1773) 


1774 


SIGNS   USED  IN   WRITING  AND   PRINTING. 


COMMERCIAL. 


A  1,  The  designation  of  a  first-class  vessel,  the  letter  denoting  the  character  of  the 

hull  tor  Imild  and  sea-worthiness,  and  the  figure  that  she  is  well  found  in 

rigging,  gear,  &c. 
£     (Latin  libra.)   A  pound  sterling, 
lb    (Latin  libra.')   A  pound  weight. 
•^     Dollars. 

;Kg-  Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  origin  of  this  mark. 

One  is,  that  ft  .<s  an  imitation  of  the  scroM  and  pillars  on  Spanish  coins ; 
.  another,  that  i''  is  a  modification  of  the  figure  8,  denoting  a  "  piece  of 

eight  "  (eight  reals),  a  Spanish  coin  of  the  value  of  a  dollar. 

/  Shillings  ;  as  ^^  =  4s.  6d. 

<a)  At  or  to  ;  as,  Wood  (a)  $4  per  cord  ;  Oats  47  ffi  48  c.  per  bushel. 

^  Per ;  as,  Rice  4c.  |p  lb.  » 

i/  Per  cent.  ;  as,  Commission  at  2}^  %  =  3.38. 

y'  Account ;  as,  S.  Brown  in  %  with  L.  A.  Roberts. 


GRAMMATICAL. 


MARKS  OR  POINTS  USED   IN  WRITING  AND  PRINTING. 


,  Comma. 

;  Semicolon. 

:  Colon. 

.  Period. 

?  Interrogation. 

I  Exclamation. 

(  )  Parenthesis. 

—  Dash. 

'  Apostrophe. 

-  Hyphen. 


[] 


I 


Quotation. 

Brackets,  or  Orotchets. 

Index. 

Caret. 

Brace. 

Ellipsis. 
Acute  Accent. 
Grave  Accent. 
Circumflex  Accent. 


~  The  Long,  or  Macron. 

'.'  The  Short,  or  Breve. 

Dia;resis. 

J  Cedilla. 

*  Asterisk. 

f  Dagger,  or  Obelisk. 

J  Double  Dagger. 

S  Section. 

II  Parallels. 

•^  Paragraph. 


MATHEMATICAL. 

ARABIC  NOTATION. 

0.  Naught,  or  zero.  11.  Eleven.  40.  Forty. 

1.  One.  12.  Twelve.  50.  Fifty. 

2.  Two.  13.  Thirteen.  6'0.  Sixty. 

3.  Three.  14.  Fourteen.  70.  Seventy. 

4.  Four.  15.  Fifteen.  80.  Eighty. 

5.  Fire.  16.  Sixteen.  90.  Ninety. 

6.  Six.  17.  Seventeen.  100.  One  hundred. 

7.  Seven.  18.  Eighteen.  200.  Two  hundred. 

8.  Eight.  19.  Nineteen.  500.  Five  hundred. 

9.  Nine.                                  $J0.  Twenty.  1000.  One  thousand. 
10.  Ten.                                 30.  Thirty.  2000.  Two  thousand. 

ROMAN  NOTATION. 


I. 

One. 

XIV. 

Fourteen. 

LXXX. 

Eighty. 

u. 

Two. 

XV. 

Fifteen. 

XC. 

Ninety. 

in. 

Three. 

XVL 

Sixteen. 

c. 

One  hundred. 

IV. 

Four. 

XVIL 

Seventeen. 

cc. 

Two  hundred. 

V. 

Five. 

XVIIL 

Eighteen. 

ccc. 

Three  hundred. 

VI. 

Six. 

XIX. 

Nineteen. 

cccc. 

Four  hundred. 

vir. 

Seven. 

XX. 

Twenty. 

D. 

Five  hundred. 

vin. 

Eight. 

XXL 

Twenty-one. 

DC. 

Six  hundred. 

IX. 

Nine. 

XXX. 

Thirty. 

Dec. 

Seven  hundred 

X. 

Ten. 

XL. 

Forty. 

DC(;c. 

Eight  hundred. 

XL 

Eleven. 

L. 

Fifty. 

DCCCC. 

Nine  hundred. 

xn. 

Twelve. 

LX. 

Sixty. 

M. 

One  thousand. 

XIIL 

Thirteen. 

LXX. 

Seventy. 

MM. 

Two  thousand. 

^    plus, or  more,  denotes  that  the  quantity  before  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  added ; 
as,  a  -|-  4  ;  3  +  4. 

^.*  minus,  or  less,  denotes  that  the  quantity  before  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  sub- 
tracted ;  as,  a  —  b  ;  3  —  2. 

)(     into,  denotes,  when  placed  between  two  quantities,  that  they  are  to  be  multi- 
plied together ,:  as.  a  x  4  ;  3x6. 

4SS~  Multiplication  may  also  be  indicated  by  placing  a  point  between  the 


factors;  as,  a.b;  2.4.8.  When  the  quantities  to  be  multiplied  to- 
gether are  represented  by  letters,  tlie  sign  may  be  altogether  omitted  ;  as, 
aJtc ;  xy. 

-i-,  or  i  divided  by,  denotes,  when  placed  between  two  quantities,  that  the  one  on  the 
left  is  to  be  divided  by  the  one  on  the  right ;  as,  o  -j-  6  ;  8  -h  4  ;  a:b. 

iK§"  Division  is  also  indicated  by  making  tlie  dividend  the  numerator 
ana  the  divisor  the  denominator  of  a  fraction,  —  the  quantities  taking  the 
place  of  the  dots  ;  as,  j" ;  -8 .     it  is  also  indicated  tlius,  a  |  b. 

-f-    plus,  or  minus  ;  as,  a  i  6  ;  ^a-  ==  i  a. 

<^  denotes  the  diflerence  between  two  quantities,  without  implying  which  is  to  1  . 
subtracted  from  the  otlier  ;  as,  ac-'A. 

—  ".  denotes  the  difference  or  excess. 

OC    denotes  that  one  quantity  varies  as  anotlier ;  as,  a  OC  ^,  a  varies  as  ^. 
^    radical  sign,  denotes,  when  no  number  is  written  over  tlie  sign,  that  the  squa:  i 
root  is  to  be  taken  ;  as,  ^a  ;  v^. 

4®-  The  degree  of  the  root  is  indicated  by  a  number  written  over  thr 
sign  .^/,  which  is  called  tlie  index  of  the  root;  as,  ^/a,  the  cube  or  thii  ' 
root  of  a,  &c.    The  symbol  V  is  a  modification  of  the  letter  r.  which  stoc 
for  radix,  or  root.    The  root  of  a  quantity  is  also  indicated  by  a  fractionr.. 
exponent ;  as,  as,  the  square  root  of  a;  a\,  the  fourth  root  of  a,  &c. 

vinculum,  \ 

r  -,    I    \  I  indicate  that  the  quantities  enclosed,  or  separated  from  othe: 

L  J>   i    !  J  brackets,     \  .  .        ,  . 

(   )  >         quantities,  by  thetn,  are  to  be    considered  together,  or  a.-, 

y  ,  '  j  one  quantity  ;  as,  (a -|- ft)  x ;  i  —  J/ X  6  >  _lj  U- 

2      denotes  that  the  sum  is  to  be  taken. 

>8®-  The  symbol  2  is  used  in  algebra  to  denote  that  the  sum  of  severr . 
quantities  of  the  same  nature  as  that  to  which  the  symbol  is  prefixed  i 
to  be  taken  ;  but  in  the  Calculus  it  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  sui.'. 
of  the  finite  differences  of  a  function. 

f,  F,  0,  functional  symboli.  A  functional  symbol  denotes  that  two  or  more  quan- 
tities  vary  together  in  accordance  with  some  mathematical  law  ;  as,?/=/(i) 
denoting  that  y  is  a  function  of  i,  or  that  there  is  a  general  relatione 
dependency  of  value  between  y  and  x. 

j^g-  The  symbols  used  to  denote  functions  are  generally  the  letter^;, 
with  accents  if  necessary,  F,  and  </>,  xp,  tt,  &c. 

=r    sign  of  equality,  denotes  that  the  two  quantities  between  which  it  is  placed  arc 

equal ;  sls,  a-\-b^x  — »/;  8  +  4  =  5-1-7. 
>    sign  of  inequality,  denotes  that  the  quantity  placed  at  the  opening  is  greate: 

than   the  one   at   the  vertex,  and   is   read  greater  than ;   as,  a  >  6,  i.  e. 

a  greater  than  b. 
^    sign  of  inequality,  denotes  that  the  quantity  at  the  vertex  is  loss  than  the  one  a 

the  opening,  and  is  read  less  than ;  as,  6  <a,  i.  e.  6  less  than  a. 
^    greater  titan  ;  as,  a  C  ft,  i-  e.  a  greater  than  ft. 
— ]     less  than ;  a.s,  a—}  b,  i.  e.  a  less  than  6. 
■1^    geometrical  proportion  ;  a.a,  -^  a :  b  :  c  :  d. 
:  ::   ;  signs  used  in  proportion;  as,3  :  5: :  6  :  10,  which  is  read,  3  is  to  5  as  6  is  to 

10  ;  a:b::c:d. 
..,     hence;  consequently;  therefore. 
...    because. 
/_     denotes  an  angle;  as,  /.  A,  or  ^i  B  A  C  ;  which  is  read,  flic  angle  A,  or  thr 

angle  B  A  C. 
A    denotes  a  triangle ;  as,  A  B  C  D,  which  is  read,  the  triangle  BCD. 
[_     denotes  a  right  angle  ;  as,  L  B,  or  l  A  B  C. 
Q     denotes  a  square  ;  as,  D  A  B  C  D. 
[— I    denotes  a  rectangle ;  as,  □  A  B  C  D. 
Q    denotes  a  circle,  or  360°. 
=Qr  equivalent  to,  denotes  equivalency  ;    as,  A  B  O  B  D  X  ^^  C  ;  i.  e.  a  square 

equivalent  to  a  rectangle. 
|]      denotes  parallelism. 
I      denotes  a  perpendicular. 

/     denotes  that  an  integration  is  to  be  performed  ;  as,./"(/r. 

;Kg-This  symbol  is  a  modification  of  the  letter  s,  which  originally 
stood  for  the  word  summa,  or  sum. 
/m  denotes  that  several  successive  integrations  are  to  be  performed,  m  denoting  the 
•^  .  number  of  integrations. 

J  a    denotes  a  definite  integral  taken  from  the  value  a  of  the  variable  to  the  value  ft 

of  the  variable. 
d,  6,  D,  A,  L,  are  symbols  variously  used  by  different  mathematicians  to.  denote 

differences,  differentials,  derivatives,  or  variations. 
n      denotes  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter,  which  is 
3.14159265. . .  .&.c. :  — also  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is 
unity:  — also  the  semicircumference  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  unity 
When  radius  =  l,7i—-  180^. 


SIGNS  USED  IN  WRITING  AND  PRINTING. 
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denotes  the  base  of  the  Naperian  system  of  logarithms,  which  is  2.718281898. 
denotes  the  mudulus  of  any  system  of  logarithms. 

S^  In  the  common  vystcm,  Jtf  denotes  0.43.4294-182. .  .&c. 

denotes  an  infinitely  large  (jiiantity,  or  a  quantity  greater  than  any  assignable 

quantity  ;  as,  g  =  eo. 
denotes  naught,  notliing,  or  zero  :  — an  infinitesimal,  or  a  quantity  less  than 

any  assignable  quantity  ;  as,  ^=0- 
denotes  the  8pace  described  during  the  first  second  by  a  falling  body,  which  is 

alwut  lUj^  feet, 
denotes  a  reiiidual. 

denotes  degrees  of  arc  ;  as,  30'',  which  is  read  30  degrees, 
denotes  minutes  of  arc  ;  as,  30^  12',  which  is  read  30  degrees,  13  minutes.     ' 
denotes  seconds  of  arc ;  as,  30°  12'  10",  which  is  read  30  degrees,  12  minutes, 

10  seconds. 

O"  The  accents  ',  ",  '",  &.C.,  are  also  used,  when  several  quantities  of 
the  same  kind  are  involved  in  an  investigation,  to  designate  different  quan- 
tities by  the  same  letter  differently  accented  ;  as,  a',  a",  a'",  &.c. 


ib 


MEDICAL. 

{Recipe),  take. 

4S"  This  symbol  was  originally  the  sign  %  of  Jupiter,  and  was  placed 

at  the  top  of  a  formula  to  propitiate  the  king  of  the  gods,  that  the  compound 

might  act  favorably, 
a  scruple;    3ss,  half  a  scruple;  3i,  one  scruple;   ^iss,  one  scruple  and  a 

half;  3ij,  two  scruples,  &c. 
a  drachm  ;   ^ss,  half  a  drachm  ;   ^i,  one  drachm;   S'^s,  one  drachm  and  a 

half;   3 ij,  two  drachms,  &c. 
an  ounce;   ^ss,  half  an  ounce;  ^i,  one  ounce;  ^  iss,  one  ounce  and  a  half ; 

5ij,  two  ounces,  &c. 
a  pound.  f  S    *  ""id  ounce, 

a  minim,  or  drop.  O,  or  0  ( Octarias),  a  pint. 


f  3    a  fluid  drachm. 


&a     ((ivd),  of  each. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

&,  $■  —  And.  —  &c.  {Et  extern.)  And  the  rest ;  and  so  forth. 

J9^  This  character  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  word  0^  (and),  the  let- 
ters S  and  £{i  ,  x),  being  written  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen.  On 
sign-boards,  and  in  books  printed  previously  to  the  beginning  of  tlio  present 
century,  the  character  &  frequently  has  this  form,  (^  ,  in  wiiich  the  letters 
£.  and  jf  are  more  distinctly  seen. 

4to,  or  A".  Quarto,  four  leaves,  or  eight  pages,  to  a  sheet. 

Bvo,  or  8".  Octavo,  eight  leaves,  or  sixteen  pages,  to  a  sheet. 

13mo,  or  12°.  Duodecimo,  twelve  leaves,  or  twenty-four  pages,  to  a  sheet. 

16mo,  or  16°.  Sexto-decimo,  sixteen  leaves,  or  thirty-two  pages,  to  a  slieet. 

ISmo,  or  18°.  Octo-decimo,  eighteen  leaves,  or  thirty-six  pages,  to  a  sheet. 

D^  When  the  sheets  of  a  book  are  folded  into  more  leaves  and  pages 
than  those  named  above,  the  number  of  leaves  is  designated  by  the  proper 
Arabic  numerals  with  the  termination  mo,  or  o,  affixed ;  thus,  24mo,  or 
S4°,  and  48nio,  or  48°,  denote  lK>oks  in  which  the  sheets  are  folded  into 
twenty-four  and  forty-eight  leaves  respectively.  As  there  are  no  corre- 
sponding Latin  names  in  use,  such  characters  must  be  regarded  as  mere 
signs,  and  must  be  read  as  English  words. 

*  Used  in  Roman  Catholic  church-books  to  divide  each  verse  of  a  psalm  into 
two  parts,  showing  where  the  responses  begin. 

+  or  4"  Used  in  Roman  Catholic  service-books,  in  those  places  of  the  psayers  and 
benediction  where  the  priest  is  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  briefs  of  the  pope,  and  in  the  mandates  of  archbishops  and 
bishops  immediately  before  the  subscription  of  their  names. 

><      A  sign   by  which  persons  who   cannot    write  are  j,j, 

accustomed  to  attest  instruments,  their  names        JoiiN   X  Thomas. 
being  added  by  those  who  can  write  ;  as  —  mark. 

S  A  common  abbreviation  for  terminations,  in  use  in  the  middle  ages.  Being 
'  in  form  somewhat  like  a  :,  it  came  to  he  represented  among  the  early  print- 
ers by  that  letter,  and  is  still  reuined  in  the  abbreviations  oz.  for  owux, 
and  viz.  for  videlicet. 


Y,  ory  A  corruption  of  the  Anglo  f^axon  charact«r  b,  ortA,  footid  in  tb«  antiquateJ 
abbreviations  y,  for  (Ar,  y',  for  Oiat,  Itc. 


7bor    Scpleinbcr. 
8ber    October. 


9ber    .\ovcmh«f. 
lObor    Ik*c«uiber. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL. 


^  dele,  expunge. 

£}  turn  an  inverted  letter. 

v_<  less  space  between  words  or  letters. 

/^  print  the  diphthong  ae  or  oe  as  a  single  cluracter;  tbiu,  «,  m. 

if  more  space, 

X  directs  attention  to  a  bad  or  foul  type. 

J^  directs  attention  to  a  space  or  quadrat  that  stands  up. 

....  placed  under  words  that  have  been  erased,  anil  which  it  is  subsequently  4» 
cided  shall  remain,  the  word  »tel  (let  it  stand)  being  written  in  tlie  margin. 

[  begin  a  new  paragraph  ;  —  also,  bring  a  word  to  the  commencement  of  a  Him. 

f  begin  a  new  paragraph. 

9=  drawn  under  words  or  letters  which  are  to  be  printed  in  capitals. 

=  drawn  under  words  or  letters  which  are  to  be  printed  in  small  capitals. 

Italics,  if  drawn  under  a  word  printed  in  Roman  letters ;  Roman  letters,  if 

drawn  under  a  word  printed  in  Italics. 

49*  The  other  marks  will  be  readily  understood  without  explanation. 
The  following  abbreviations  are  also  used  in  the  correction  of  proof:  — 
ii.     transpose. 

t.  c.  lowercase;  —  used  when  a  letter  or  word  that  should  be  printed  in  common 

letters  has  been  put  in  capitals  or  small  capitals. 
w/,  wrong  fount ;  —  used  when  a  character  is  not  of  the  proper  size  or  kind  of  type. 

rf.  c,,  or  <t.  caha.  print  in  small  capitals. 

^y.,  or  ?     Q.uery  j  —  used  in  any  case  of  doubt. 


&^.  cah^. 


ILLUSTRATION. 
hamlet's  advice  to  the  players. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  yon, 

trippingly  on  the  tongue/but,  if  you  moutl^it,  as  many 

of  our  players  do,  I  liad  as  lief  the  I'own  crier  spoke  my 

:^         lines.    Nor,  donot  saw  the  air  too  niii^A  with  your  hand, 

Q)         thus :  but  use  all  gentlX ;  for,  in  the  very  torent,  tempest, 

and,  as  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  must 

anc^  vcae^  acquire  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothenss.    i 

•  A  —  ^^ 

G/Vo  OieaK.     lo/il  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  periwig-pated 

robustiouH    fellow    tear  ''to  tatters \ a  passion^,  —  to   very 

a.  c.        rags,  —  to  MB4-the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  who,  for'  the 

''~^      most  part,  are  capable  of  nothing  |  but  inevitable  dumb 

;  ^^      show  an!  noise/  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  <»l>ifptd 

\'/         for  oerdoing/eriuagant ;  it  out- Herodi  Herod.    Pray  you 

V  **         r 

ar  avoid  it.        Be  not  too  tame,  nictlier,  but  let  your  own 

discretion  be  your  tutor;  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  with 

this  special  observ^ce,  that  you  o'erstep  not  thf^iodesty 

of  3<ature  ;  for  any  thing  so  overdone  is  fn^tlie  p«irpose 

of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at  the  Ain  and  now,  waa 

^JfTsto  hold,  as  'twere,  the  iiij^or  up  to  jJaturr/lo 

-r-":r^rtue  her  own  feature,  Si/rn  her  own  pii>l>i»»i  end 
jliow  .  / 

rrTe  aud  body  of       /tile         time,         his  form 


f.  e.  /  - 

% 

u/./ns 
/ 
tt. 

it. 


^/^ 


/.c. 


SHiEEsraAaa. 


^^ 


^ 


tne  tvota  to  tme  aflt<>M> 


ACOLLECTION 

O  F 

WORDS,    PHEASES,    AND    QTOTATIONS 

FROM    THE 

GREEK,  LATIN,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  AND    SPANISH   LANGUAGES. 


N.  B.  A  considerable  number  of  such  words,  and  a  few  such  phrases,  from  foreiiin 
languages,  as  arc  often  met  with  in  English  books,  have  been  inserted  in  the 
general  vocabulary  of  this  Dictionary,  printed  in  Italic  letters  in  order  to  dis- 


tinguish them  from  proper  English  words  and  phrased.  A  very  ■mall  number  m 
such  foreign  words  and  phrases  aa  may  be  found  in  the  general  vocabulary  of  tiiia 
Dictionary  are  here  repeated. 


Abbreviations.  — L.  Latin;  Gr.  Greek;  It.  Italian;  Ft.  tVeneh;  Sp.  SpaiiUk, 


Mb  aetVL  ad  posse  ralel  ennsceuti,),  or  Ulatio.  [L.]  It  is 
fair  'jo  argue  from  what  has  been,  to  what  may  be. 

^b  alio  species,  alteri  quod  feceris.  [L.]  Expect  to  be 
treated  as  you  have  treated  others. 

./9fr  amicis  konesta  petamus,  [L.]  Wo  must  ask  what  is 
proper  from  our  friends. 

Mandon.  [Fr.]  An  abandoning  or  relinquisliing  ;  un- 
studied or  natural  ease  or  freedom  of  manner. 

Abandon  fait  larroii.  [Fr.]    Opportunity  makes  the  thief. 

^  barbe  de  fol,  on  apprend  d  raire.  [Fr.]  Men  learn  to 
shave  on  a  fool's,  beard. 

A  beau  Jeu.  beau  retour.  [Fr.]  One  good  turn  deserves 
another. 

A  beau  se  lever  tard  qui  a  bruit  de  se  lever  matin.  [Fr.] 
He  whose  name  is  up  may  lie  abed. 

flbeant  studia  in  mores.  [L.]  Pursuits  become  habits ; 
use  is  second  nature. 

M  extra.    [L.l     Frou)  without. 

M  hoc  et  ab  nac.  [L.]  From  this  and  from  thav  ;  con- 
fusedly. 

Jih  inconvenienti.    [L.]     From  the  inconvenience  of  it. 

Jib  incanabulis.    [L.]     From  the  cradle. 

Ab  initio.    [L.]     Fjrom  the  tteginning. 

A  bis  rt  d  blanc. 


Abnormis  sapiens.    [L.l     Wii 
A  bon  chat,  bon  rat.    [Fr.] 


[Fr.]     From  brown  bread  to  white;  by 

fits  and  starts. 

iso  without  instruction. 
To  a  good  cat,  a  good  rat : 

well-matched  ;  well-attacked  ;  well-defended.  —  Also, 

Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief. 
Abondance  de  bien  ne  nuit  pas.    [Fr.]     Never  too  much 

of  a  good  thing. 
Abondemandeurbnnrrfusrur.  [Fr.]    Inordinate  demands 

should  meet  with  sturdy  denials. 
A  bon  mnrcki.   [Fr.]     A  good  bargain  ;  cheap. 
Ab  origine.    [L.H     From  the  origin  or  beginning. 
A  bone  majori  aiscit  arare  minor,    [L.]     The  young  OX 

learns  to  plough  from  the  older. 
Ab  oro,    [L.]     From  the  egg. 
Ab  ono  usque  ad  mala.   [L.]    From  the  egg  to  the  apples  ; 

from  Dcginning  to  emi. 
Abreuroir  de  mnucken.    [Fr.]     A  drinking-place  for  flies. 
Absence  d^esprit.    [Fr.]     Absence  of  mind. 
Absens  hares  non  erit.    [L.]    lie  who  is  at  a  distance  will 

not  l)e  the  heir  ;  out  of  sight  out  of  mind. 
Absente  reo.    [L.]     While  the  defendant  was  absent. 
Absil  invidia.    [ll  j     Envy  apart. 
Absque  arginto  omnia  vana.    [L.]     Without  money  all  is 

in  vain. 
Absque  ullA  eonditione.    [L.]     Unconditionally. 
Abandat  dulcibus  eitiis.    [L.]     He  abounds   in  pleasing 

faults. 
Ab  una  disce  omnes.  [L.]     From  one  specimen,  judge  of 

all  the  rest. 
Ab  urbe  cunditi.    [L.]     From  the  building  of  the  city, 

i.  e.  Rome. 
Abasus  non  tollit  usum.    [L.]    Abuse  is  no  argument 

against  proper  lue. 
A  eapite  ad  calcem.    [L.]     From  head  to  heel. 
A  casa  (or  ad  area)  aperta  il  thuxto  pecc.a.    [It.]     At  an 

open  house  (or  chest)  a  righteous  man  may  sin  j  — 

avoid  temptation. 
A  causa  pcrsa  parole  assai.   [It.]    When  the  cause  is  lost, 

words  are  useless. 
A'crdas  ad  curiam.    [I,.]     You  may  come  into  court ; 

an  original  writ. 
Accessit.   [L.]     He  came  nearly  up  to;  —  a  testimonial 

to  one  second  in  merit. 
AccHsarr  nemo  se  debet.  [L.]    No  one  is  bound  to  crimi- 
nate himself. 
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Acerrima  prorimorum  odia.  [L.]  The  hatred  of  the  near- 
est relations  is  the  most  bitter. 

Acerla  errando.    [Sp.J     He  blunders  into  the  right. 

A  chaque  saint  sa  ehaadelle.  [Fr.]  To  each  saint  his 
candle. 

A  compte.    [Fr.]     On  account ;  in  part  payment. 

A  corps  perdu.    [Fr.]     Headlong;  neck  or  nothing. 

A  coups  de  baton.    [Fr.]     With  blows  of  a  stick. 

Acnuit.  [Fr.]  Receipt.  Pour  acquit,  [Fr.]  Received 
payment. 

Acribus  initiis,  incurioso  fine.  [L.]  With  eager  begin- 
nings, but  negligent  ending. 

A  cruee  solus.    [L.]     Salvation  is  from  the  cross. 

Acti  labores  jucundi.    f  L.]     Past  toils  are  plea^^ant. 

Actiunnaire.    [Fr.]     Sliareholder  ;  stockholder. 

Actum  est  de  republica.  [L.]  It  is  all  over  with  the 
commonwealth  or  republic. 

Actus  me  invito  /actus,  non  est  meus  actus.  [L.]  An  act 
done  by  me  against  my  will,  is  not  my  act. 

A  CHspide  corona.  [L.]  A  crown  from  the  spear;  the 
reward  of  valor,  or  of  suffering. 

Ad  Calendtts  Oriecas.  [L.]  At  the  Greek  Calends  ;  i.  e. 
never,  as  the  Greeks  had  no  Calends. 

Ad  captandum  vulgus.   [L.]     To  catch  the  vulgar. 

Adde  parum  parro,  magnns  acerro  erit.  [L.]  Add  a  lit- 
tle to  a  little,  and  there  will  be  a  great  heap. 

ADeoetrege.    [L.]     From  God  and  the  king. 

Adeo  in  teneris  consuescere  multum  est.  [L.j  It  is  of  so 
much  importance  to  become  accustomed  at  an  early 
age. 

Ad  eundem  gradum.   [L.]    To  the  same  degree  or  rank. 

Adfinem.    [L.]     To  the  end. 

Adhibenda  est  in  jocaiido  moderatio.  [L.]  Moderation 
should  be  used  in  Joking;  a  Jokcshoulil  not  1x3  carried 
too  far. 

Ad  kominem.    [L.]     Personal  :  to  the  individual. 

Adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est.  [L.]    The  dispute  is  still  pending. 

Adieu  la  coiture,  adieu  la  boutique.  [Fr.]  Farewell 
coach,  farewell  shop. 

Adieu  paniers ;  rendanges  sont  faites.  [Fr.]  Farewell 
baskets  ;  the  vintage  is  over. 

Ad  interim.    [L.]     In  the  mean  while. 

Ad  internecionem.    [L.]     To  extermination. 

Ad  libitum.    [L.]     At  pleasure. 

Ad  nauseam  usque.    [L.]     To  satiety  or  disgust. 

A  J  ogni  uecello  suo  nido  i  bello,  [It.]  To  every  bird  its 
own  nest  is  beautiful. 

Adolescentem  verecundum  esse  deceU  [L.]  A  young  man 
should  be  modest. 

Adorer  le  veau  d'or.  [Fr.]  To  worship  the  golden  calf, 
or  Mammon. 

Adpatres.    [L.]     Giithered  to  his  fathers;  dead. 

Ad  prirsens  ora  eras  pullis  sunt  meliora,  [L.]  Eggs  to- 
day are  better  than  chickens  to-morrow  ;  a  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  In  the  bush. 

Ad  quod  damnum.  [L.]  To  what  damage; — a  writ  to 
ascertain  what  injury  would  accrue  from  a  grant. 

Ad  referendum.    [L.l     For  further  consideration. 

Adseriptus  glebai.    [LJ    Attached  to  the  soil. 

Ad  unguem.  [L.]  To  the  touch  of  the  nails;  to  a 
nicety  ;  exactly  ;  perfectly. 

Ad  utrumque  paratus.    [L.l     Prepared  for  either  event. 

Ad  valorem.    [L.]     According  to  the  value. 

Adrersis  major,  par  secundis.  [L.]  Superior  to  advenity, 
equal  to  prosperity. 

Ad  rirum.    fL.]     To  the  life. 

JKgloira.   [L.]     An  eclogue,  idyl,  or  bucolic. 

Xgrescit  medendo.  [L.j  The  remedy  is  worse  than  tta« 
dioMse. 


.Xgrt  somnia  vana,  [L.]   The  idle  dreams  of  a  sick  man. 
,SCgroto  dum  anima  est,  spes  est,    [I>]     So  long  as  the 

sick  man  has  life,  there  is  hope. 
JKquabililer  et  diligenter,   fL.l     Equably  and  diligently. 
,Xquam  servare  mrniem,    [I^J     Tu  preserve  an  ctjuable 

mind. 
.Siquanimiter.    [L.]     With  equanimity. 
JEqui pauperibus prodest,locHpleUbiis)rqui.  [L.]   Equally 

profitable  to  the  rich  and  the  ptior. 
JEquitas  sequitur  legem.    [L.]     Kquily  follows  the  law  ; 

i.  e.  to  supply  its  defects,  not  to  override  it. 
JEquo  animo.    [L.]     With  equanimity. 
JEs  debitorem  lece,  grarius  inimicum  fucit,    [I..]     Alight 

debt  makes  a  debtor,  a  heavy  one  an  eoeuiy. 
JEtatis  sua.    [L.]     Of  his  or  her  age. 
Affaire  d'amour.    [Fr.]     A  love  affair. 
Affaire  d^honneur.    f  Fr.]     An  aflair  of  honor  ;  a  duel. 
Affaire  du  caur.    \  Fr.]     .An  affair  of  the  liearl. 
Affinnatim.    [L.]     Affirmatively. 
Afflavit  Drus,  el  dissipantur.    [L.]      God   haj  breathed 

U|>on  them,  and  thoy  are  dispersed. 
A  fin  de.    [Fr.]     To  the  end  that. 
Age  quod  agU.    [L.]     Attend  to  what  you  are  alMNit. 
Agnosco  reteris  cesttgiajlamm^.    [L.]     I  recogni7.c  tnicen 

of  my  old  flame. 
Annus  Dei.    [L.]     Lamb  of  God  ;  —  an  image  «f  wax, 

impressed  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  and  cunaecralcd 

by  the  pope. 
^  grands  frais.    [Fr.]     At  great  expense. 
Aide  tot,  et  le  Ciet  Vaidera.   [Fr.J     Help  youraelf,  and 

Heaven  will  help  you. 
Ajustci  ros  fliites.  [Fr.]     Put  youtaelVM  in  accord. 
AVabandnn.    [Fr.]     At  random. 
A  la  bonne  heure.   [Fr.]     At  an  early  hour ;  well-timed ; 

—  an  exclamation  of  Joyful  surpriso. 
A  Tabri.    [Fr.]     Under  shelter. 
A  la  burla  deiadla  ruando  mas  tfrmdm.   [^p.]     Lrave  a 

jest  when  it  pleases  you  best. 
Aladirubie.    [Fr.l     By  stealth. 
A  la  Fran^aise.   [Fr.l     AflcT  the  French  manner. 
ATAnglatse.   [Fr.l    After  the  Englisli  iiiaiim-r  or  fashion. 
Al  buoH  riflo  Hon  bisogna  frasra.    [It.]     t^oud  wine  uords 

no  bush. 
AVenri.    [Fr.]     Eniulously  ;  w  as  to  rival. 
Al  kombre  burno  no  le  busquen  aboleng:   [Sp.]     A  good 

man's  |K><lieree  is  little  hunted  u|t. 
Alium  quercum  ejcute.   [L.]     Phakc  •ome  other  oak. 
Aha  trnlanda  ria  est.    [L]     Amitlicr  way  n>u»t  be  triwi. 
Aliend  optimum  f mi  inMntA.   [U]     It  ia  well  to  profit  by 

the  folly  of  others. 
Alieni  appetens,  sui  prafunu,    [L.]     Ooveling  the  prnp- 

erly  of  others,  lavish  of  his  own. 
Alieni  trmpnris  fieris.    [ L.]     Blo««om«  of  a  time  goo*  ttf. 
A  rimpn'risle.    [Fr.]     On  a  sudden  :  nn«»  arr«. 
Aliq Hondo  bonus  dormitat  Ilamrnts.    [I*]     Even  Ibe good 

Homer  soniotinies  noda,  »r  napa. 
Alis  rolal  propriis.    [I..]     H«  flie»  with  hi*  own  winr». 
Atitur  ritium  riritque  teaenda.   [U.J     Vic*  i«  f  licri«hcd 

and  thrive*  by  conrealmont. 
Aliud  eorde  premuni,    olimd   vrt  prrmumt.     [I-]      Tliey 

rheristi  one  thing  in   the  heart,  ami  exprtv*  anolhor 

IhinK  with  the  mouth. 
AUrr  bride  en  main.    [Fr.l     To  go  with  a  \oomti  i^in. 
Alma  mater.    fL.]     Rind  or  benign  m€»ther. 
A  I'oulramce.    [Ft.]     To  the  ver>-  death. 
Alia  sedemt  eirilis  rmlmrrm  deztrm,   [U]     The  wouuda  o( 

civil  war  are  deeply  felt. 
Alter  ego,   [L.]     My  other  nelf. 
AUtriJam,   [I>]    Anotlier  exactly  aimilar. 
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jnter  ipse  amicus.    [L.l     A  friend  is  a  seconil  self. 
Mterum  alterius  aazilio  eget.    [L.]     The  one  needs  tlie 

lielp  of  tlje  otlier. 
Jl  main  armee.    [Fr.]     With  force  of  arms. 
Amantium  irte  amoris  redintegratio  est,    [L.J     The  quar- 
rels of  lovers  lead  to  renewal  of  love. 
A  ma  puissance.    [Fr.J     To  my  power. 
Amare  et  sapere  VIZ  deo  conceditur.    [L.]     To  love  and  be 

wise  is  scarcely  granted  to  the  highest. 
JlmbisTias  in  vulgum  spanrere  voces.    [L.]     To  spread 

doubtful  rumors  among  the  populace. 
A  mechant  chien  court  lien.    [Fr.]     A  short  chain  for  a 

snappish  cur. 
Ame  de  bone.    [Fr  ]     A  soul  of  mud  ;  a  miscreant. 
A  mensd  et  thoro    [LJ     From  bed  and  board. 
A  merveille.   [Fr.]     To  a  wonder  ;  marvellously. 
Amici  probantur  rebus  adversis.   [L.]    Friends  are  proved 

by  adversity. 
Amicus  certim  in  re  incerth  cemitur.    [L.]     A  real  friend 

is  discovered  or  known  in  adversity. 
Amicus  curiiB.    [L.]     A  friend  of  the  court. 
Amicus  hmnani  genms.    [L.]     A  friend  of  the  human 

race ;  a  philanthropist. 
Amicus  Plato,  amicus  Socrates,  sed  magis  arnica  reritas, 

[L.]     Plato  is  my  friend,  Socrates  is  my  friend,  but 

trutn  is  more  my  friend 
Amicus  usque  ad  nras.   [L.]     A  friend  even  to  the  altar, 

or  to  the  last  extremity. 
Amide  court.   [Fr.]     A  court  friend  ;  an  uncertain  friend. 
Ami  de  mouvement.    [Fr.]     A  friend  of  progress. 
Ami  des  noirs.    [Fr.]     A  friend  of  the  blacks. 
Ami  jusqu^auz  autels.     [Fr.]     A  friend  even  to  the  altar. 
Amo.    [L.]     I  love. 
Amor  nummi.    [L.]     Love  of  money. 
Amor  p atria;.    [I..]     Patriotism. 
Amoto  quieramus  seria  hido.   [L.]     Setting  jesting  aside, 

let  us  attend  to  serious  matters. 
Amour  fait  beancoup,  mais  argent  fuit  tout.    [Fr.]     Love 

is  potent,  hut  money  is  omnipotent. 
Amour  propre.    [Fr.]     Self-love:  vanity. 
Angvillam  cauda  tenes.    [L.]     You  hold  an  eel  by  the 

tail. 
Anguis  in  herhri.   [L.]     A  snake  in  the  grass. 
Animal  implume,  bipes.   [L.]     A  biped  animal,  without 

feathers. 
^nimi  cnltns  humanitatis  cibus.    [L.]     Mental  culture  is 

the  food  of  humanity. 
Atiimis  opibusque  parati.   [L.]     Ready  to  stake  life  and 

property. 
Animo  et  fide.   [L.]     By  courage  and  faith. 
Animo,  von  astutid.    [L.]     By  courage,  not  by  craft. 
Animum  picturS.  pascit  inani.    [L.]     He  feeds  his  mind 

with  an  empty  picture. 
Animum  rege,  qui  nin  paret,  imperat.  [L.]    Govern  your 

temper,  which,  unless  it  obeys,  will  command. 
Animus.   [L.]     Mind  ;  intention. 
Animus  farandi.    [L.]     The  intention  of  stealing. 
Animus  imponentis.   [L.]     The  intention  of  the  imposer. 
Animus  non  deficit  (cquus.    [L.]     An  equal  mind  does 

not  fail. 
An  nescis  longas  rearibus  esse  manus  ?    [L.]     Do  you  not 

know  that  kings  have  long  hands? 
Anno  atatis  suie.    [L  ]     Fn  the  year  of  his  or  her  age. 
Anno  ClirLoti.   [L.j     In  the  year  of  Christ. 
Anno  Domini.   [L.]     In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 
Anno  mundi.   [L.]     In  the  year  of  the  world. 
Anno  urbis  condits.   [L.]     In  the  year  since  the  building 

of  the  city,  i.  e.  Rome. 
Annus  mirabUis.   [L.]     The  year  of  wonders. 
A  nouvelles  affaires,  nouiie.unz  conseils.    [Fr.]     New  cir- 
cumstances, new  counsels, 
yjnte  lacem.    [L.]     Before  daylight. 
Ante  meridiem.    [L.]     Before  noon. 

Ante  tubam  trepidat.   [L.]     He  trembles  before  the  trum- 
pet sounds. 
Ante  victoriam  ne  canas  triumphum.     [L.]     Do  not  sing 

your  triumph  before  you  have  conquered. 
Ami.    [Or.]     Against. 
AntiquA  homo  rirtate  ct  fide.    [L.]      A  man  of  ancient 

virtue  and  fldelity. 
A  parte  ante.   [L.l     Of  the  preceding  part. 
A  pas  de  giant.    [Fr.]     With  giant  pare. 
A  peindre.    [Fr.]     For  painting ;  fit  to  make  a  picture  of. 
Apergu.   [Fr.]     A  sketch  ;  abstract ;  summary. 
A  perte  de  vue.    [Fr.]     Beyond  one's  view. 
Aperto  vivere  voto.    [L.]     To  live  with  every  wish  freely 

expressed. 
A  pobreia  no  hay  verguenia.    [Sp.]     Poverty   has  no 

shame. 
A  posse  ad  e^se.    [L.]     From  |)nssihility  to  reality. 
Apparatus  belli.    [L.]     Materials  for  war. 
Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.     [L.]     They  ap- 
pear swimming,  here  and  there  one,  in  the  vast  deep. 
Apprtitns  rationi  pareat.    [L.]     Let  appetite  obey  reason. 
Appui.   [Fr.]    Point  of  support ;  purchase  ;  prop. 
A  prima  vista.    [L.]     At  first  sight. 
A  propos  de  rien.   [Fr.]     Apropos  to  nothing ;  a  pointless 

remark. 
Aquaetigneinterdictus.    [L.]    Deprived  of  fire  and  water. 
Aquila  non  capit  muscas.    [L.]     An  eagle  does  not  catch 

flies. 
Arbiter  elegantianim.    [L.]     A  jtidge  in  matters  of  taste. 
Arcana  citlestia.   [L.]     Heavenly  secrets  or  my.steries. 
Arcana  imperii.     [L.]     The  mysteries  of  government ; 

state  secrets. 
Ardentia  verba.    [L.l     Words  that  glow  or  burn. 
A  rei  de  chaussie.    [Fr.]     Even  with  the  ground. 
Argent  comptant.    [Fr.]     Ready  money. 
Argent  comptant  parte  medecine,    [Fr.]     Ready  money 

brings  a  remedy. 


ArgillA  quidvis  imitaberis  ud&.    [L.]     You  can  imitate 

any  thing  with  moist  clay. 
Argumentum  ad  crumenam.    [L.]     An  argument  to  the 

purse;  —  ad  hominem,  to  the  man;  —  ad  ignorantiam, 

to  ignorance,  or  founded  on  an  adversary's  ignorance 

of  facts  ;  —  ad  judicium,  to  the  judgment ;  —  ad  vere- 

cundiam,  to  modesty  ;  —  argumentum  baculinum,  an  ap- 
peal to  force ;  club  law. 
"Apiarov  pirpov,  Ariston  metron.    [Gr.J     The  medium 

is  best ;  the  golden  mean. 
Arreetis  auribvs.    [L.l     With  attentive  ears. 
Ars  est  celare  artem.   [L.J     It  is  true  art  to  conceal  art. 
Ars  longa,  vita  brecis.    [L.]     Art  is  long,  and  life  is 

short. 
Artes  honorabit.   [L.J     He  will  honor  the  arts. 
A  rude  erne,  rude  &nier.    [Fr.J     To  a  rough  ass,  a  rough 

driver. 
Asinus  ad  lyram.   [L.J     An  ass  to  a  ly re :  —  absurdly. 
Astra  castra,  numen lumen.    [L.J     The  stars  my  camp,  the 

Deity  my  light. 
A  tdtons.    [Fr.]     Groping. 

A  tcneris  annis.    [L.J     From  tender  or  earliest  years. 
A  tort  et  d  trovers.    [Fr.J     Without  consideration  ;  at 

random. 
A  toute  force.   [Fr.J     With  all  one's  might. 
At  spes  non  fracta,    [L.J     But  h()[)e  is  not  yet  broken. 
Au  hon  droit.   [Fr.J     To  the  just  right. 
Au  bout  de  son    Latin.    [Fr.J      To   the  extent  of   his 

knowledge. 
Auctor  pretiosa  facit.    [L.J     The  giver  makes  the  gift 

precious. 
Aucun  chemin  de  fleurs  ne  conduit  d  la  gloire.    [Fr.J     No 

flowery  road  leads  to  glory. 
Audaces  fortuna  juvat.   f  L.]     Forttine  favors  the  daring. 
Audacter  et  sincere.    [L.J    Boldly  and  sincerely. 
Audaz  at  cautus.    [L.J     Bold  but  wary. 
Audendo  magnus  tegititr  timor.   [L.J     Great  fear  is  often 

concealed  by  a  show  of  daring. 
Aude  sapere.    [L.J     Dare  to  be  wise. 
Au  dcsespoir.    [Fr.J     In  despair. 
Audi  alteram  partem.    [L.J     Hear  the  other  side. 
Audire  est  opera  prettum.    [L.J     It  is  worth  while  to 

listen. 
Audit  rocatus  Apollo.   ['L.J     Apollo  hears  when  invoked. 
Aufait.    [Fr.J     Skilful ;  expert. 
Aufond.    [Fr.J     To  the  bottom. 

Augustana  Confessio.    [L.J     Tlie  Augsburg  Confession. 
Aujourd'kui  roi,  demain  rien.    [Fr.J     To-day  a  king,  to- 
morrow nothing. 
Au  pis  aller.    [Fr.J     At  frhe  worst. 
Au  ploisir  de  vous  revoir.    [Fr.J     Till  I  have  the  pleasure 

of  seeing  you  again. 
Aura  popularis.    [L.J     The  popular  breeze. 
Aura  seminalis.    [J..1    The  impregnating  air. 
Aarea  mediocritas.    [L.J     The  golden  mean. 
Aureanc  credos  quaicunque  nitescere  cernls.    [L.J     Think 

not  every  thing  that  shines  is  gold ;  all  is  not  gold 

tliat  glitters. 
Aurilms  teneo  lupum.   [L.J     I  hold  a  wolf  by  the  ears  ;  I 

have  caught  a  Tartar. 
Aari  sacra  fames.   [L.J     The  accursed  greed  or  appetite 

for  gold. 
Aurum  omncs,  victd,  pietate,   colunt.    [L.J      All   worship 

gold,  piety  being  set  a-:ide. 
Aurum  potubile.   [L.J     Potable  gold. 
Auspicium  melioris  <Bvi.    [L.J     A  pledge  of  better  times. 
AussitOt  dit,  aussitotfait.  [Fr.J    No  sooner  said  than  done. 
Autant-  d'hommes,  auiant  d^avis.  [Fr.J     So  many  men,  so 

many  minds. 
Aut  Ciesar,  aut  nullas.   [L.J     Either  Caesar,  or  nobody. 
Aut  insanit   homo,  aut  versus  facit.     [L.J     The  man  is 

either  mad,  or  he  is  making  verses. 
Aut  vunquam  tentes,  aut  perfice.    [L.J     Either  never  at- 
tempt, or  accomplish. 
Autrcfms  acquit.   [Fr.J     Formerly  acquitted. 
Aut  regem  autfatuum  nasci  oportuit.    [L.J     A  man  ought 

to  be  born  a  king  or  a  fool. 
Aut  vincere  aut  mori.    [L.J     Either  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
Aux  nrmes.    [Fr.J     To  arms. 
Aazilia  humilia  firma  con.sensus  facit,   [L.J    Concord  gives 

strength  to  humble  aids;  union  gives  strength. 
Aurilium  ab  alto.    [1..]     Help  is  from  on  high. 
Avec  permission.    [Fr.J     With  permission. 
A  verbis  ad  verbera.    [L.J     From  words  to  blows. 
A  vieuz  compte.s  nouvelles  disputes,    [Fr.J     Old  accounts 

make  new  disputes. 
A  vinculo  matrimonii.  [L.J   Prom  the  bond  of  matrimony. 
Ain  numerantur  avorum.    '^Li.]     They  number  ancestors 

upon  ancestors. 
AvLse  la  fin.    [Fr.J     Consider  the  end. 
Avito  viret  honore.    [L.J     He  flourishes  with  ancestral 

honors. 
Avoir  la  langue  deliee.   [Fr.J     To  have  a  loose  tongue  ; 

ready  elocution. 
A  vostra  salute. 

A  votre  sante.   [Fr.] '      ^  To  your  health. 
A  vuestra  salud.    [Sp.] 

rc--  - 


!.    [Sp.]   S 
Aymei  loyaulti.   pOld  Fr.]    Love  loyalty. 


B. 


Bacio  di  bocca  spesso  cuor  non  tocca.  [It.]  A  kiss  of  the 
mouth  often  touches  not  the  heart. 

Banco  regis.    [L.J     On  the  king's  bench. 

Barbie  tenus  sapientes,  [L.J    Philosophers  as  far  as  beard. 

Bas  bleu.   [Fr.J     Blue-stocking  ;  a  literary  woman. 

Basis  virtutnm  constantiii.  [L.J  Constancy  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  virtues. 


Battre  la  eampagne,   [Fr.J     To  beat  about  the  busli. 

Bayer  auz  corneilles.    [Fr.J     To  gape  at  the  crows. 

Bel  esprit,   [Fr.J     A  brilliant  mind. 

Bella !  homda  bella !   [L.J     War!  horrid  war! 

3ella matronis  detestata.  [L.J    Wars  detested  by  matrons. 

Bellum  nee  timendum  nee  provocandum.    [L.J     War  ought 

neither  to  be  dreaded  nor  provoked. 
Bellum  intemecivum.   [L.J     A  war  of  extermination. 
Bellum  lethale.    [L.J     A  deadly  war. 
Bettdefolliavanno  spesso  in  compagnia,   [It.]    Beauty  and 

folly  are  frequent  companions. 
Betteficium  accipere,  libertutein  vendere.    [L.J     To  receive 

a  benefit  is  to  sell  one's  liberty. 
Benigno  numine.   [L.J     By  the  favor  of  Providence. 
Ben  trovato.   [It.J     Well-invented. 
Bienheureuz  qui  peut  vivre  en  paiz.   [Fr.J     Happy  he  who 

cm  live  in  peace. 
Bieu  vienes,  si  vienes  solo.    [Sp.]     Welcome  (misfortune) 

if  you  come  alone. 
Billet  d'amour,  or  Billet  doux.    [Fr.J     A  love-letter. 
Bis.   [L.J     Twice,  or  repeated. 
Bis  dat  qui  citd  dat.    [L.J     He  gives  twice  who  gives 

quickly,  or  seasonably. 
BU  est  gratum  quod  opus  est,  si  ultra  offeras.  [L.J    Doubly 

grateful  is  a  needed  favor,  if  proffered  s[)ontaneously. 
Bis  peccare  in  bcllo  non  licet.    [Ii.J     To  blunder  twice  is 

not  allowed  in  war. 
Bis  pueri  senes.    [L.J     Old  men  are  twice  c'lildren. 
Bis  vincit,  qui  se  vincit  in  victoriA.     [L.J      He  conquers 

twice,  who  restrains  himself  in  victory. 
Blandamendacia  Unguis.  [L.J    liies  of  a  flattering  tongue, 
Bmotum  in  crasso  jurares  aire  natum.    [L.J     You  would 

swear  he  was  born  in  the  thick  air  ol  Breotia. 
Bois  tortu  fait  feu  droit,   [Fr.J     Crooked  wood  makes  a 

straight  fire. 
Bon  avocat,  mauvais  voisin.    [Fr.J     A  good  lawyer  is  a 

bad  neighbor. 
Bon  gre,mal  gre.   [Fr.J    With  good  or  ill  grace  ;  willing 

or  not  willing. 
Bonhomie.   [Fr.J     Good-natured  simplicity. 
Bonis  acibus.    [L.J     Witli  good  omens. 
Bonis  nocet,  quisquis  pepercerit  malis,   [L.J     He  hurts  the 

good  who  spares  the  bad. 
Bon  jour,  bonne  a'uvre.   [Fr.J     A  good  day,  a  good  deed  ; 

—  the  better  day,  the  better  deed. 
Bonne.    [Fr.J     A  governess  ;  a  nurse  ;  a  lady's  maid. 
Bonne  bouche.    [Fr.J     A  delicate  bit ;  a  sweet  morsel. 
B:inne  et  belle  assei.    [Fr.J     Good  and  beautiful  enough. 
Bonne  renommee  vaut  mieux  que  ceinture  dorce,    [Fr.J     .\ 

good  name  is  better  than  a  golden  girdle. 
Bonnes  nouvelles  adoucissent  le  sang.     [Fr.J     Good  news 

sweetens  the  blood. 
Boutez  en  avant.    [Fr.J     Push  forward. 
Brachium  seculare  aut  civile.    [L.J      The  civil  arm  or 

power. 
Breoet  Winvention.    [Fr.J     A  patent. 
Brerete.    [Fr.J     Patented. 

Brcri  manu.    [L.J     With  a  short  hand  ;  off'hand. 
Breris  esse  laboro,  obscums  fio.    [L.J     I  labor  to  be  con 

cise,  and  I  become  obscure. 
Briiler  la  chandelle  par  les  dtux  bouts.   [Fr.J     To  burn  the 

candle  at  both  ends  ;  to  squander. 
Bnitum  fulmen.   [L.J     A  harmless  thunderbolt. 
Buen  nrincipio,  lamitad  es  hecha.    [Sp.J     Well  begun  is 

li!ilf  done. 
BuLua  mono,    [It.]     A  slight  present. 


c. 


CacoHtlies,  [L.l  An  evil  custom;  a  bad  habit;  —  caco- 
etlies  carpendi,  a  rage  for  finding  fault  or  carping ;  — 
loquendi,  for  speaking  ;  —  scribendi,  for  writing. 

Cada  uno  tiene  su  aiguaiil.  [Sp.J  Every  one  has  his 
governor. 

Cadit  qu(Bstio.    [L.J     There  is  an  end  of  the  question. 

C<eca  invidia  est.    [L.J     Envy  is  blind. 

CtBca  regens  vestigia  filo.  [L.J  Directing  his  blind  steps 
by  a  thread. 

Cwcus  iter  monstrare  vult.  [L.J  A  blind  man  wishes  to 
show  the  road. 

C(etera  desunt.   [L.J     The  remainder  is  wanting. 

Cteteris  paribus.    [L.J     Other  things  being  equal. 

Camera  lucida.  [L.J  An  instrument  for  making  the  im- 
age of  an  object  appear  on  a  light  surface. 

Campus  Martins.    [L.J     A  place  for  military  exercises. 

Candklapaz.    [L.J     White-robed  peace. 

Candidi  et  constanter.  [L.J  Candidly  and  with  con 
stancy. 

Canes  timidi  vchementius  latrant.  [L.J  Cowardly  curs 
bark  loudest. 

Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator.  [L.J  The  penni- 
less traveller  will  sing  before  the  robber. 

Cantate  Domino.    [L.l     Sing  to  the  Lord. 

Capias  ad  respondendum.  [L.J  A  writ  holding  the  de- 
fendant to  answer  to  the  suit. 

Capias  ad  satisfaciendum.  [L.J  A  writ  for  taking  and 
holding  the  body  of  the  defendant  till  satisfaction  is 
given. 


Cnpitulum,  or  Caput.    [L.J     Section  ;  chapter, 
audience. 


Coptatio  benevolentite. 


Bespeaking  the  favor  of  an 


Captus  vidore  culina.  [L.J  Captivated  by  the  smell  of 
the  kitchen. 

Caret.    [L.J     It  is  wanting;  —  ]->\.  carent. 

Carpe  diem.  [L.J  Improve  time;  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Carpe  diem,  quam  minimi  crcdula  postrro.  [L.J  Enjoy 
the  present  day,  distrustful  of  to-morrow- 


FROM   FOREIGN   LANGUAGES. 


kM^p*:*  J.  ooiilgtre.   FL.l    To  pluck  nnd  gatlier  together. 

Vall.^u   tu><i'ima  virtus.    [L.]    Virtue  is  tlio  Hafiwl  Bliiold. 

Casu-i  bfllL    [L.J     A  cause  for  war. 

Ca-ius  fird'.ris.    [L.J     The  end  of  the  league. 

Canuji  in  tr.rmittU.     [L.]     One  in  tlie  game  cam. 

Calalostie  raiionni.  [Fr.]   A  catalu|;ue  ufbooks  arranged 

according  to  MubjecUi. 
Causa  latet,  vii  eat  notLisima.    [L.]     The  cauae  is  con- 

coaled,  the  efTect  is  notorious. 
Causa  "iiie  qua  noa.    [L.]     .An  indiHpensable  condition. 
Careat  aetiir.    [L. ]     Let  the  dt)er  beware. 
Careat  emptor.    [L.l     Let  the  buyer  t)e\vare. 
Careiidu  tutus.    [L.]     Safo  tlirough  caution. 
Cace  quid  diets,  quando,  et  cui.    [L.]     Take  hrri'   T'liat 

you  say,  when,  and  to  wlioni. 
Cedant  anna  togtt.   [L.J     JjCt  srnis  yield  t'l  the  gown,  or 

tlie  military  to  the  civil  authority. 
Cede  Deo.    [L.J     Yield  to  God,  or  Providence. 
Cedile,  Romani  seriptores,  cedite,  Oraii.    [L.]     Yield,  ye 

Roman,  vield,  ye  Ureek,  writers. 
Cc  momte  tat  pUia  de  fuus.    [Fr.J     This  world  is  full  of 

fools. 
Ce  n^est  pas  ttre  bien-aise  que  de  rire.    [Fr.]     Laughter 

does  not  prove  a  mind  at  ease. 
Ce  »'««(  que  le  premier  pas  qui  codte.    [Fr.]     Only  the 

first  step  costs,  or  isi  ditlicult. 
Centum.    [L.]     A  hundred 
Cernit  omnia  Deus  vindet.  [L.]    God,  the  avonger,  sees 

all. 
Certiorari.    [L.]     To  be  made  more  certain. 
Cerium  petcfinem.    [L.]     Aim  at  a  certain  end. 
Cessante  causi,  cessat  effectus     [L.]     Wlien   the  cause 

ceases,  the  effect  ceases. 
Cest  du  ble  en  greitier,    [Fr.J     There  is  grain  in  the 

granary. 
Ce^tfaii  de  lui.    [Fr.]     It  is  all  over  with  him. 
C'est  le  crime  qui  fait  la  home,  et  noii  pas  I'eckafaiid.   [Fr.J 

It  is  the  crime,  not  the  scaffold,  which  constitutes  the 

shame. 
Cest  une  autre  chnse.    [Fr.J     It  is  another  thi  ig. 
Chacun  d  son  goht.    [Fir.]     Every  one  to  his  taste. 
Chacun  est  artisan  de  sa  fortune.    [Ft.]     Every  man  is  the 

architect  of  his  own  fortune. 
Chacun  tire  de  son  cute.   [Fr.J    Every  one  draws  towards 

his  own  side. 
Champs  Elysies.    [Fr.l     Elysian  fields  ;  paradise. 
Chapeau  de  bras.   [Fr.j     A  military  cocked  hat. 
Chaque  pays  a  sa  guise.    [Fr.]     Every  country  has  its 

ways,  or  customs. 
Chas!)e-cousin.    [Fr.J     Bad  wino   given  to  drive   away 

poor  relations. 
Chateaaz  en  Espagne.    [Fr.]     Castles  in  the  air. 
Chercher  une  aiguille  dans  une  bolte  de  fuin.    [Fr.J     To 

seek  a  needle  in  a  load  of  hay. 
Chire  amie.   [Fr]     A  mistress. 
Che  sard  sara.    [It.]     What  will  be,  will  be. 
Cheral  de  bataille.    [Fr.J     A  war-horse;   main  depend- 
ence or  support. 
Chevalier  d^industrie.    [Fr.]     A  knight  of  industry  :  — 

one  who  lives  by  persevering  fraud. 
Chi  non  sa  niente,  iion  dubita  di  nienle.    [It.]     IIo  who 

knows  nothing,  doubts  almut  nothing. 
Chi  tace  confessa.    [It.]     He  wlio  is  silent  confesses. 
Chi  t'  ha  offeso,  non  ti  perdona  mai.    [It.]     IIj  who  has 

itijured  you  will  never  forgive  you. 
Chose  qui  platt  est  d  demi  vendue.    [Fr.J     Pleasing  ware 

is  half  sold. 
Chroniquc  scandaleuse.   [Fr.]     An  account  of  follies  and 

vices. 
Ciiche  Diovuole,iovoglio.  (_It.]  What  God  wills,  I  will. 
Circuitus  verborum.   [L.]     A  round-about  expression  ;  a 

rambling  story. 
C((iu.«  venit  periculum,  cum  contemnitur,   [L.]     Danger 

comes  sooner  when  it  is  despised. 
Citdmaturum,citd  putridam.  [L.J    Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten. 
Clarior  e  tenehris.    [L.J     More  bright  from  obscurity. 
Clarum  et  veaerabUe  nomen.    [L.J     An  illustrious   and 

venerable  name. 
Classes  ttisee,i.    [Fr.]     Classes  having  a  com potoncc. 
Cw.lebs  quid  agaml    [L.J     Being  a  bachelor,  what  shall 

I  do  ? 
Cfeliiyjis  mihi  vires.   [L.]     From  heaven  is  my  strength. 
Cerium,  non  animum,  mutant,qui  trans  mare  currant.    [L.] 

They  who  cross  the  sea,  change  their  sky,  not  thuir 

affections. 
Colabrem  in  sinu  fovere.    [L.]     To  cherish  a  serpent  in 

one's  bosom. 
Comes  jucundus  in  vi&  pro  veJiiculo  est.    [L.J     A  pleaaant 

companion  on  the  road  is  as  good  as  a  coach. 
Comitas  inter  gentes.    [L.]     Comity  between  nations. 
Commaudei  d  vos  valets.    [Fr.J     Command  only  those 

who  owe  you  obedience. 
Comme  ilfaut.    [Fr.]     As  it  should  be. 
Comme  je  fus.    [Fr.J     As  I  was, 
Commune  bonum.    [L.J     A  common  go.^. 
Commune  periculum  concordiam  parit.    [L.]     A  common 

danger  produces  unanimity. 
Communia  proprii  dicere.    [L.]     To  express    common 

things  (i.  e.  new,  unappropriated  subjects)  with  pro- 
priety. 
Communi  eonsenm.    [L.]     By  common  consent. 
Compagnon  de  voyage.   [Fr.J     A  travelling  companion. 
Componere  litrs.    [L.J     To  settle  disputes. 
Componitur  orbis  regis  ad  eremplum.    [L.]     The  world 

forms  itself  after  the  example  of  the  king. 
Composit-amJAsfasqueanimi.    [L.]     Law  and  equity. 
Compos  mentis,    [li.]     Of  sound  mind. 
Compte  rendu.    [Pr.l     A  report  or  account. 
Conein  ad  clerum.    [L.J    A  senuon  or  address  to  the 

clergy. 


[L.J    Discordant  concord. 
n.    fL.J     An  indinpeiisablecondi 
».    fL.]     I  confidf  and  am  conto 
[L.]     May  he  rest  in  peace, 
/««  P 

■fci 


tion. 

tCIlL 


Concordia  disrora,    [I. 

Conditio  sine  qud.  non. 

Confido  et  conquiesco 

Conquicscal  in  pace. 

Consequttur  quoilcunque' petit.     [L.J     He  attains  what 

ever  he  pursues. 
Consilio  et  animis.    [L.J     By  wisdom  and  courage. 
Consilio  et  prudentia.    [L.]     liy  coumtel  and  prudence. 
ConstantiA  et  virtute.    [L.J     By  constancy  and  virtue. 
Consuetttdo  pro  lege  sercatur.  [L.J  Custom  is  held  as  law. 
ConUi  spesso  e  amiciiia  lunga.    [ft.]     A  short  reckoning 

makes  long  friendship. 
Contra   bonos  mores.    [L.J     Against   good   manners   or 

morals. 
Contra  sttmulum  caUas.    [L.J     You  kick  against  a  spur. 
Conire  fortune  bon  cmur.    [Fr.]     A   go<»d   heart  against 

fortune. 
Coram  domino  rege.   [L.]     Before  our  lord  the  king. 
Coram  nobis.   [L.J     Before  us. 
Coram  non  juaice. 
Cordon  sanituire, 

gion  or  pestilence. 
Corpus  delicti.    [L  ]     The  maiu  offence. 
Corruptio  optimi  pessima.   [L.J     The  corruption  of  the 

best  becomes  the  worst. 
Cor  unum,  via  una.   [L.J    One  heart,  one  way. 
Cosa  fatta  capo  ha.    [It.J     A  thing  which  is  doiio  has  a 

head. 
Cos  ingeniorum.   [L.J     A  whetstone  for  the  wits. 
Couleur  de  rose.    [Ft.]     Rose  color ;  flattering  hue. 
.    [Fr.J     Fi 


ce.    [L.J     Not  before  the  pro|>er  judge. 
e.    [Fr.J    AT 


line  of  guards  against  cunto- 


irst  attempt, 
stroke  of  |)ol 
A  literary  attack  or  contest. 


Coup  d'etat.    [Ft.]     A  stroke  of  |)olicy  in  state  affairs. 
Coup  deplume.    [Fr.J     A  literary  a 
Coup  de  soleil.    [^Fr.J     Siin-sirokc. 


Coup  de  theatre.    [Fr.J     Theatrical  effect ;  clap-trap. 
Coupons.   [Fr.]     Dividend  warrants ;  pa|>ers,  or  parts  ^. 

a  commercial   instrument  bearing  interest,  of  which  a 

part  is  cut  off  as  it  falls  due.  —  Coupon  detache.    [Ft.] 

A  dividend-warrant   cut   oft'.  —  Detacher  un  coupon. 

[Ft.]     To  detach,  or  take  off,  a  coupon,  a  dividend- 
warrant. 
Courage  sans  peur.    [Ft.]     Courage  without  fear. 
Coureurs  des  bois.    [Ft.]     Forest-runners;  Canadians 

employed  by  the  fur  companies. 
Cofi/e  que  cufite.   [Fr.J     Let  it  cost  what  it  may. 
Craignei  honte.    [Fr.J     Fear  shame. 
Credat  Judteus  Apella.     [L  ]     Let  Ajiella,  the  cir'"ir'- 

cised  Jew.  believe  it. 
Crede  qudd  habes,  et  habes.    [L.J     Believe  that  you  have 

it,  and  you  have  it. 
Credo  quia  impossibile  est.    [L.J     I  believe  because  il  lu 

im|H>ssible. 
Credula  res  amor  est.    [L.J     Love  is  a  credulous  thing 
Crejtcit  amor  nummi  quantum  ipsa  pecunia  crescit.    [L.J 

As  money  increases,  the  love  of  it  increases. 
Crescit  eundo.  [L.J  It  increases  in  its  course. 
Crescit  sub  pondere  virtus.    [L.J     Virtue  grows  under  an 

iin|>osed  weight. 
Creta  an  carbone  nolandum.    [L.]     Whether  to  Iw  mark:  J 

with  chalk  or  charcoal  ;  as  lucky  or  unlucky  days. 
Crier  famine  sur  un  tas  de  ble.    [Ft.]     To  cry  famine 

over  a  heap  of  grain. 
Crimen  lasa:  mujestatis.    [L.J    Thecrimeof  high  treason. 
Cruci,  dum  spiro,fiilo.    [L.]     While  I  breathe,  I  trust  in 

the  cross. 
CruT  eriticorum.     [L.J     The  puzzle  of  critics  ;  — »n«c;;- 

corum,  of  physicians  ;  matlicmaticorum,  of  mathonia- 

ticiaiis. 
Cucullus  non  facit  monachum.    [L.J     The  cowl  does  not 

make  the  monk. 
Cuibonol    [L.J     For  whoso  benefit .' 
Cui  fortuna  ipsa  cedit.    [L.J     To  whom  fortune  herself 

yields. 
Culpam  poena  premit  comes.    [L.J     Punishment  .'jHo-..- 

hard  upon  crime. 
Cum  grano  salis.    [L.J     With   a   grain  of  salt ;   with 

some  allowance. 
Cum  licet  fugere,  ne  quatre  litem.   [L.]     Do  not  seek  a 

suit  or  quarrel,  when  you  may  avoid  it. 
CumprivUegio.   [!>.]     With  privilege  or  license, 
Cuneus  cuneum  tradit.    [L.J     One  wedge  drives  another. 
Carit    leves   loquunlur,  ingentes    stupent.     [L.J      Light 

griefs  are  lo<|uaci(ms ;  great  ones  arc  silent. 
Curiosa felicitas.   \h.]     A  felicitous  tact. 
Currcnte  calamo.    [L.J     With  a  running  or  rapid  pon. 
Custos  morum.    [L.J     The  guardian  of  morals. 
Cuatoa  robUmrum.  [L.J     Tbo  keeper  of  the  rolls. 


D. 


Dabit  Deus  hie  quoque  finem.  [L.J  God  will  also  put 
an  end  to  these. 

D^accord.   [Fr.J     Agreed;  in  tune. 

Da  loLum  melioribus.    [L.J     Give  place  to  your  betters. 

Darner  de  la  halle.    [Ft.]     Market-women. 

Damnant  quod  non  intelUgunt.  [L.J  They  condemn  what 
they  do  not  understand. 

Damnati  admetalla.    [L.J     Condemned  to  the  mines. 

Dans  les  petites  boUes  les  bans  onguens.  [Ft.]  Good 
ointments  arc  in  small  Imxes. 

Dapes  inemptir.    [L.J     UnlMiught  viands  or  dainties. 

Dare  pondus  fumo.    [L.J     To  give  weight  to  smoke. 

Data.    [L.]     Things  given  or  granted  ;  premises. 

Data  fata  seeutus.  [L.]  Following  his  declared  des- 
tiny. 

Date  oholum  Belisario.    [L.]     Give  a  penny  to  Belisarius. 

Darus  sum,  non  (Kdipus.  [!>.]  I  am  Davus,  not  CEdi- 
piis :  —  I  cannot  solve  the  question. 
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De  aueto  itnU  miki  -.ommiMth.   [LI     I  y  llie  atitborilT  in 

truKtetl  to  mv. 
De  bonis  mon.  [L.J    Of  till!  goods  not  yet  admini^^Mo  Juo 
I )e  bonne  grace.    [Ft.]      Willingly  and  kindly. 
Deerplto  rurfi*.    [L.j     Optical  illiimon. 
Defies  renrtita  placebo.     [L.J      'J'en   time*    repealnl,  k 

will  still  pleaM. 
Vecipimur  specie  recti.    [L.)    We  are  derrivad  by  the  •• . 

Iiearanco  of  rectitude. 
Deeori  decus  addit  atilo.     [L.]      lie  adds  bonor  lu  b '• 

redilary  honors. 
Decrevi.    [L.J     I  have  determinH. 
Dr  die  in  dirm.    [L.J     Frmn  day  lo  day. 
De  guMibus  non  duputaudum.    [L.J     There  Is  ito  dis- 
puting about  tastes. 
De  haute  lutte.    [Fr.J     By  a  violent  mniggle. 
Dei  plena  sunt  omnia.    [L.J     All  things  are  full  of  Ood' 
Dejeiiner  d  la  fiiurchettr.    [Fr.J     A  cold  breakfast. 
Deleclando  pariterquc  momnda.    [L.J     By  pleasini  wbiic 

adiiionishiiig. 
Drlrnda  est  Carthago.    [L.J    Carthage  must  be desi roved 
De  minimis  nan  curatur.    .L.l     No  notice  is   Ufcen  «i 

trifles. 
De  vionte  alto.    [L.]     From  a  high  mounlxin. 
De  mortuis  nil  nin  boHum.    [L.J     Concerning  lb9  desJ 

say  only  what  is  favorable. 
Dr  niiilo  nihil  Jit.    [L.J     From  nothing  nothing  is  mado 
Deo   adjuranre,   non    timendum.     [L.J      iVod    assisting. 

noihing  is  to  be  feared. 
Deo  date.    [L.J     Give  to  God. 
Deu  duce,jerro  comitante.   [L.J    God  for  my  leader,  my 

sword  lor  my  companion. 
Deo  faveute.     ^L.J     Providence   favoring;  —  atsacnis, 

warning  ; — juranle,  helping  ;  —  rolmte,  willing. 
Deo  grnlias.    [L.J     Thanks  to  Gcxl. 
Deo  jurante.   [L.J     With  God's  help. 
Deo,  non  fortunA.    [L.]     From  God,  not  from  fortune. 
Deo  volente.    [L.J     If  God  will. 
Depressus  eitollor.   [L.]     Having  been  depreMed,  I  ant 

exalted. 
De  profutidis.   [L.J     Out  of  the  depths. 
Dcshahiller  un  saint  pour  en  hahiHer  un  autre.    [Fr.]     Tj 

undress  one  saint  to  dress  up  another. 
Desideratum.    [L.J     A  tiling  desired. 
Desipere  in  loco.    [L.]     To  play  the  fool  at  the  proper 

season. 
Desunt  ctrtera.    [L.J     The  remainder  is  wanting. 
Detur  digniori.   [L.J    Let  it  l>e  r;ivcn  l«i  lla-  inor  worthy. 
Deum  cole,  regem  serra.   [L.J     Worship  God,  pcevervc 

the  king. 
Deus  major  columna.    [L.]    God  is  the  greatest  support. 
Deus  nobis  hae  otia  fedt,    [L.]     God  has  given  us  tbij 

easy  condition. 
Deus  robiscum.   [^L.J    God  be  with  you. 
Deitrc  tempore.   |L.]     At  a  propili«ius  time. 
Dies  faustus,  —  iufaustas.    [L.J     .\  lucky  day,  —  an  un- 
lucky day. 
Dies  irir.    [  L.J     Day  of  wrath  —  a  famous  hymn. 
Dieu  arre  nous.    [Fr.J     G(mI  with  us. 
Dieu  defend  le  droit.  JFr.]     God  defends  tho  right. 
Dieu  et  mon  droit.    [Fr.J     God  and  ni>  right. 
Dieu  rous  garde.    frr.J     God  guard  you. 
Dignus  riiidiee  nodus.    [L.J      A   knot  worthy  of  being 

untied  by  such  hands. 
Di  grand'  rloqurnza  pieriola  eosdrmza.    [lt.J     Great  ei<>- 

qiieiice,  little  conscicnco. 
Dii  majiirum  gentium.    [I..J     The  twelve  superiir  gods. 
Dii prnalfs.    [L.J     Hous<-nold  gods. 
Diis  aliter  visum.   [L.J     The  gods  were  plea-cd  lo  ofdc: 

it  otherwise. 
Di  norello  tutto  par  bello.    [It.]     All  that  is  novel  seems 

fine. 
Dios  me  libre  de  hombre  ie  aa  Uhro.   [Sp.]     God  deliver 

nie  from  a  man  of  one  book. 
Dirigo.    [L.J     1  guide. 

Disrur  de  bon  moU.   [Fr.J     A  saycr  of  good  thifsfs. 
Di.'jrcta  membra.    [L.J     Scattered  remains. 
Di.ijrcti  membra  pntUt.    [L.]     Tbo  limbs  of  Tie  dismeoi- 

hered  |ioet. 
DLtponendo  me,iion  mutaniiiwu.   [L.]     Disposing  of  no, 

not  changing  me. 
Diiide  et  impera.    [I..J     Divide  and  govern. 
Din  et  salrari  animam  meam.    [1..]     I   have  spoken,  tad 

saved  my  soul,  i.  e.  cleared  my  ronricionre. 
Doeendo  disrimu.*.    [L.J     We  learn  b)  icarliing. 
Domus  ft  plaeens  ujor.    [L.J     A  Ikmiw  and  pleasing  wilu. 
Dono  motto  asprttalu  i   reuduto,  non  d»nat».      \lU]       A 

gift  long  waited  for  is  sold,  m)t  given. 
Dorer  la  pilule.    [Ft.]     To  cild  the  pill. 
Dos  dfane.    [Fr.J     A  sl>elving  ridge. 
DiMble  entendre.    [Fr]     Ihiuble  meaning. 
Double  entente.    [Ft.]     Double  signiAcalion. 
Dour  vemr.    [Fr.]     Soft  glances. 
Dramati.i   person*.    [L.J     Characters  of   thj   drama | 

characlers  represented. 
Tirol/  ««  fraraiV.   J^Fr.]     Tlie  right  of  living  by  labor. 
Droit  des  gens.    [Ft. ]     The  law  «>f  nations. 
Dn>it  el  aramt.    [Ft.]     Right  and  for»«rd. 
Ducit  amor  patnf.    [l..]     Patriotism  guides  n»e. 
Du  fort  an  fmiUe.    [Fr.)     From  iho  strnm  to  llie  wvak. 
Dulee  et  Jrrorum  est  pro  palnn   awn.    [I ..J     It  is  swael 

and  honorable  to  die  li>r  one's  ronntr)'. 
Dulre  est  desipere  is  lora.    [L.]      It    is  pleasant  to  play 

the  fool  on  tlie  pm|H»r  occasion. 
Dulre    melos,   " /Jioihsbi  .' "      DuUf,   "D»mmm.>"     TL.! 
Sweet    strain,    "  For    liome  !  "    or    "  Homeward  .'  " 
««  We  are  bound  for  home."  —  From  the  song  sung  al 
Winchcetcr  College  at  il.e  cloee  of  the  term. 
Dummodo   til  dires,  hartMirus  i/ito  plaert.    [L-J      if  b«  b 

only  rich,  a  very  barbarian  is  pleasing. 


1780 


A  COLLECTION  OF  WORDS,   PHRASES,  AND   QUOTATIONS 


Dam  spiro,  spero.   [L.]    While  I  breathe,  I  hope. 
Dam  tacent,  clamant.   [L.]     While  silent,  they  cry  out. 
Dam  vitant  stulti  vitta,  in  contrana  currant.    [  L..  j     W  liile 

fools  avoid  one  vice,  they  run  into  an  opposite  one. 
Dumviinmus,vwamus.    [L.]    While  we  live,  let  us  live. 
Duns  qui  sequitur  lepores,  neutrum  capit.    [L.J     He  who 

follows  two  hares  catches  neither. 
Durante  beneplaciio.   [L.]     During  our  good  pleasure. 
Durante,  vit^.    [L.]     During  life.  ^     ,     ^ 

Dux  femina  facti.    [L.J    A  woman  was  the  leader  of 

the  deed,  or  enterprise. 


E. 


Eau  bonite  de  cour.   [Fr.J    The  holy  water  of  the  court ; 

court  promises. 
Eau  de  Colog-ne.   [Fr.J     Cologne  water. 
Eauderie.    [Ft]     Brandy. 
Ecce  homo.  JL.J    Behold  the  man. 
E  contra.   [L.l     On  the  other  hand. 
E  contrario.    [L.]     On  the  contrary. 
Editio  princeps.   [L  J     The  first  edition. 
K  jlamm&  cilnim  petere.   [L.J    To  get  a  livelihood  with 

extreme  difficulty. 
Egli  fa  come  la  vo'pe  dell'  uve.    [It.J     He  acts  like  the 

fox  with  the  grapes. 
Eao  et  rez  mens.   [L.J     1  and  my  king. 
Ego  ilium  periisse  ducn,  cui  pcriit  pudor.    [L.J     I  deem 

him  lost  whose  shame  is  lost. 
Ego  spem  pretio  non  emo.   [L.J     I  do  not  buy  hope  with 

monev. 
Eheu !  fagaces  labuntur  anni.   [L.J     Alas!  how  swiltly 

the  years  glide  by. 
Elap.io  tempore.    [L.J     The  time  having  elapsed. 
Elep/mntus  non  capit  murum.   [L.J     The  elephant  does 

not  catch  mice. 
Elive.    [Fr.J     A  pupil. 
Eloignement.    [Fr.J     Estrangement. 
E  meglio  cader  dalle  finestre  che  dal  tetto.    [It.J     Better 

fairfrom  the  window  than  the  roof. 
E  meglio  tardi  che  mai.   [It.J     Better  late  than  never. 
EmprcssemenU   [Fr.J     Eagerness  :  haste  ;  zeal. 
Empta  dolore  dacet  eiperientia.   [L.J     Experience  bought 

with  pain  is  instructive. 
Emunct<e  naris  homo.    [L.J     A  man  of  well-wiped  nose, 

or  quick  perception. 
En  aiero.i,  ot  en  cueros  vinos.    [Sp.J     Stark  naked. 
En  Dieu  est  ma  fiance.    [Fr.J     In  God  is  my  trust. 
En  Dieu  est  tmit.   [Fr.J     In  God  is  every  thing. 
Enfans  defamiUe.   [Fr.J     Children  of  the  family. 
Enfans  perdus.  [Fr.J    Lost  children  ;  —  the  forlorn  hope. 
Enfant  gate.   [FrJ     A  spoiled  child. 
Enfant  trouvi.    [Fr.J     A  foundling. 
En  fin.   [Fr.J     At  length  ;  at  last. 
EnfliXte.   [Fr.J     With  guns  on  the  upper  deck  only. 
Enfoule.   [Fr.J     In  a  crowd,  or  mass. 
En  grace  affie.   [Fr.J     On  grace  depend. 
En  grand.   [Fr.J     Of  full  size. 
En  la  rosejefl^uris.   [Fr.J     I  flourish  in  the  rose. 
En  inasse.   [Fr.J     In  a  mass  or  body. 
Enparoleje  vU.   [Fr.J     I  live  in  the  word. 
En  passant.   [Fr.J     In  passing ;  by  the  way. 
Enpleinjour.   [Fr.J     In  broad  day. 
En  reranche.   [Fr.J     In  return  ;  as  a  requital. 
Ense  petit  placidam  sub  libertate  quietem.    [L.J     By  the 

sword  he  seeks  quiet  peace  under  liberty. 
En  route.    [Fr.J     On  the  way  or  road. 
En  suivant  la  verity,   [Fr.J     In  following  truth. 
Entre  deux  vins.    [Fr.J     Between  two  wines;  neither 

drunk  nor  sober. 
Entremets.   [Fr.J     Dainties  between  the  courses ;  dishes 

between  the  roast  and  the  dessert. 
Entre  nous.   [Fr.J     Between  ourselves. 
Entresol.   [Fr.J    A  low-studded  story  between  the  base- 
ment and  second  story. 
Eo  nomine.   [L.J     By  that  name. 
E  pluribas  unum.   [L.J    Outof  many,  one  ;  one  of  many. 

—  The  motto  of  the  United  States.  —  The  allusion  is 

to  the  formation  of  one  federal  government  out  of  sev- 
eral independent  States. 
Epulis  accumbere  divilm.   [L.J     To  sit  at  the  feast  of  the 

gods,  or  the  great. 
Equanimiter.   [L.J     Witli  equanimity. 
Erba  mala  presto  cresce.   [It.J     An  ill  weed  grows  apace. 
Eripuit   cwlo  fulmen,   sceptrumque   tyrannis,     [L.J      He 

snatched  the  thunderbolt  from   the  clouds,  and  the 

sceptre  from  tyrants  ;  —  said  of  Franklin. 
Errare  humanum  est.   [L.J     To  err  is  human. 
Erubuit,  salva  res  est.   [L.J     He  blushed,  all  is  safe  :  — 

where  there  is  shame  there  is  virtue. 
Espirance  et  Dieu.   [Fr.J     Hope  and  God. 
Esprit  fort.   [Fr.J     A  freethinker, 
Essayei.   [Fr.J     Try  ;  attempt. 


Esse  quam  videri.  [L.J     To  be,  rather  than  to  seem. 

"iJst  modus  in  rebus.    [L.J     '^' '"  "    — ■"' —   "~ 

things. 


Est  modus  im  rebus.    [L.J     There  is  a  medium  in  all 


Esto  perpetua.    [L.J     Let  it  endure  forever. 

Esto  quod  esse  videris.   [L.J     Bo  what  yen  seem  to  be. 

Est  queedam  flere  voluptas.     [L.J      There  is  a  certain 

pleasure  in  tears. 
Et  ccBtera.   [L.J     And  the  rest. 
Et  cum  spiritu  tuo.   [L.J     And  with  thy  spirit. 
Et  decus  et  pretium  recti.   [L.J     The  ornament  and  the 

reward  of  rectitude. 
Et  hoc,  or  id,  genus  omne,   [L.J     And  every  thing  of  the 

sort. 
Et  nati  natorum  ft  qui  nascentur  ab  ilUs.     [L.J      Both 

grandsons  and  their  posterity. 


Et  nos  quoque  tela  sparsimus.   [L.J     We  too  have  flung 

our  weapons. 
Et  sequentia.    [L.J     And  what  follows. 
Et  sic  de  similibus.   [L.J     And  so  of  the  like  :  —  de  ceteris, 

of  the  rest. 
Et  tu.  Brute.   [L.J     And  even  you,  Brutus. 
Et  vitam  impendere  vera.   [L.J     To  pay  even  life  for  the 

truth  ;  keep  the  truth  at  the  risk  of  life. 
Eventus  slultorum  magister.   [L.J     Fools  must  be  taught 

by  the  result. 
Exabrupto.   [L.J     Abruptly. 
Ex  abundantia.    [L.J     Out  of  the  abundance. 
Ex  abusu,  non  arguitur  ad  usum.   [L.J     No  argument  can 

be  drawn  from  the  abuse  of  a  thing  against  its  use. 
Ex  (gquo  et  bono.   [L.J    According  to  what  is  just  and 

right. 
Ez  animo.    [L.J     Heartily  ;  sincerely. 
Ex  beneplacito.    [L.J     At  pleasure. 
Ex  cathedra.   [L.J    From  the  chair  or  pulpit ;  from  high 

authority. 
Excelsior.   [L.J     Higher ;  more  elevated. 
Exceptio  probat  regulam.    [L.J     The  exception  proves 

the  rule. 
Exceptis  excipiendis.   [L.J     The  proper  exceptions  being 

made. 
Ezcerpta.   [L.J     Extracts. 

Excitari  non  hebescere.   [li.J   To  be  spirited,  not  inactive. 
Ez  conce^so.    [L.J     From  what  has  been  admitted. 
Ezcudit.  [LJ    He  fashioned  or  made  it:  —  pi.  excuderunt. 
Kx  curiA.    [L.J     Out  of  court. 
Ex  delicto.    [L.J     From  the  crime. 
Ex  dono.   [L.J     By  the  gift  of. 
Ezegi  monumentam  mre  perennius.    [L.J     I  have  built  a 

monument  more  durable  than  brass. 
Ezempla  sunt  odiosa.    [L.J     Examples  are  offensive. 
Exempli  gratia.   [L.J     For  example ;  for  instance. 
Exeunt.    [L.J     They  go  out. 
Exeunt  omnes.    [L.J     All  go  out. 

Ez  facto  jus  oritur.    [L.J     The  law  arises  out  of  the  fact. 
Ezfidefortis.   [L.J     Strong  through  faith. 
Ezigeant.  [Fr.J  Exacting;  requiring  too  much  attention. 
Ez  mer&  grati&.   [L.J     From  mere  favor. 
Ex  mero  motu.    [L.J     From  a  mere  motion ;   from  his 

own  free  will. 
Ez  necessitate  rei.   [L.J     From  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.    [L.J    Nothing  produces  nothing. 
Ex  officio.    [L.J     By  virtue  of  his  office. 
Ex  opere  operato.   [L.J     By  external  works. 
Ez  parte.   [L.J     On  one  part  or  side. 
Ex  pede  Herculem.    [L.J     From  the  size  of  the  foot  we 

recognize  a  Hercules  :  —  we  judge  of  the  whole  from 

the  specimen. 
Eiperientia  docetstultos.    [L.J     Experience  teaches  even 

fools. 
Experimentum  crucis.   [L.J    The  experiment  of  the  cross  : 

—  a  decisive  experiment. 
Experto  crede  Roberto.   [L.J     Believe  one  who  has  had 

experience. 
Expertus.    [L.J     An  expert,  or  an  experienced  person. 
Ezpertus  metuit.   [L.J     Having  experience,  he  dreads  it. 
Ex  post  facto.  [L.J  After  the  deed  is  done  ;  retrospective. 
Expressis  verbis.    [L.J     In  express  terms. 
Ez  quocunque  capite.    [L.J     From  whatever  cause. 
Ex  tempore.   [L.J     Off-hand  ;  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  without  preparation  ;  —  extemporaneously. 
Extinctus  amabitur  idem.    [L.J     The  same  man  when 

dead  will  be  loved. 
Ex  ungue  leonem.    [L.J     The  lion  is  known  by  his  claws. 
Ez  una  disce  omnes.    [L.J     From  one  learn  all ;   from 

this  specimen  judge  of  the  whole. 


F. 


Fdber  snoe  fortunm.   [L.J    The  artificer  of  his  own  for- 
tunes ;  a  self-made  man. 
Fades  non  omnibus  una.  [L.J    All  have  not  the  same  face. 
Facile  est  inventis  adJere.    [L.J     It  is  easy  to  add  to 

things  already  invented. 
Facile  princeps.   [L.J     The  admitted  chief. 
Facilis  descensus  Averni.   [L.J     The  descent  into  hell  is 

easy :  —  it  is  easy  to  get  into  difficulty. 
Facinus  quos  inquinat  lequat.    [L.J     Guilt  makes  equal 

those  whom  it  stains. 
Facit  indignatio  versus.    [L.J     Indignation  makes  me  a 

poet. 
Fafon  de  parler.   [Fr.J     A  manner  of  speaking. 
Fac  totum.   [L.J     Do  every  thing  ;  —  a  man  of  all  work. 
Ftez  populi.    [L.J     The  dregs  of  the  people. 
Falre  bonne  mine.   [Fr.J     To  put  a  good  face  on. 
Faire  Vhomme  dHmportance.   [Fr.J     To  assume  an  air  of 

importance. 
Faire  mon  devoir.    [Fr.J     To  do  my  duty. 
Faire  san.i  dire.   [Fr.J     To  do,  not  say. 
Fait  accompli.   [Fr.J     A  thing  already  done. 
Fallentis  semita  vita.   [L.J     The  deceitful  path  of  life. 
Fama  clamosa.   [L.J     Public  scandal. 
Fama  nihil  est  celerius.     [L.J      Nothing  travels   more 

swiftly  than  scandal. 
Fama  semper  vioat.   [L.J     May  his  fame  live  forever. 
Fare,  fac.   [L.J    Speak,  do. 

Fari  qua  scntiat.    [L.J     To  speak  what  he  thinks. 
Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.    [L.J     It  is  well  to  learn,  even 

from  an  enemy. 
Fasti  et  nefasti  dies.   [L.J     Lucky  and  unlucky  days. 
Fata  obstant.   [L  J     The  Fates  oppose. 
Fata  viam  invenient.   [L.J     The  Fates  will  find  a  way. 
Fata  volentem  ducunt,  nolentem  trahunt.   [L.]     Fate  leads 

the  willing,  and  drags  the  unwilling. 


Faux  pas.   [Fr.J    A  false  step;  deviation  from  virtue", 

—  an  act  of  indiscretion. 
Favete  Unguis.   [L.J     Favor  by  your  tongues ;  be  silent 

while  tlie  business  is  proceeding. 
Fax  mentis,  incendium  gloriw.    [L.J     The  burning  desiie 

of  glory  is  the  torch  of  the  mind. 
Felices   ter  et  amplius,  quos  irrupta   tenet   copula.    [L.J 

Thrice  happy  they  whose  marriage  tie  is  unbroken 
Felicitas  multos  habet  amicos.    [L.J     Prosperity  has  many 

friends. 
Feliz  quern  faciunt  aliena  pericula  cautum.    [L.]     Happy 

is  he  who  learns  prudence  from  the  dangers  of  others. 
Fetnme  de  chambre.    [Fr.J     A  chamber  maid. 
Femme  de  charge.   [Fr.J     A  housekeeper. 
Fendre  un  cheveu  en  quatre.   [Fr.J     To  split  a  hair :  — 

a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
Fer IB  nature .     [L.J      Of  a  wild   nature;  —  applied   to 

wild  animals. 
Ferme  omee.   [Fr.J     An  ornamented  farm. 
Frstina  lente.    [L.]     Hasten  slowly. 
FSte  champitre.    [Fr.J     A  rural  feast  celebrated  out  of 

doors. 
Feudujoie.   [Fr.J     A  bonfire. 

Feuilleton.   [Fr.J    A  small  leaf ;  a  supplement  to  a  news- 
paper. 
Fiat  justitia,  mat  calum,.   [L.l     Let  justice  be  done, 

though  the  heavens  should  fall. 
Fiat  lux.    [L.J     Let  light  be. 
Fide  et  amore.   [L.J     By  faith  and  love. 
Fide  etfiducid..   [L.J     By  fidelity  and  confidence. 
Fide  et  fortitudine.    [L.J     By  faith  and  fortitude 
Fidei  coticula  crux.    [L.J     The  cross  is  the  touchstone  of 

faith. 
Fidei  defensor.   [L.J     Defender  of  the  faith. 
Fideli  certa  merces.    [L.J     To  the  faithful,  reward  is 

certain. 
Fidelis  ad  umam.   [L.J     Faithful  unto  death. 
Fideliter.    [L.J     Faithfully. 
Fide,  non  armis.   [L.J     By  faith,  not  arms. 
Fide,  sed  cui  vide.   [L.J     Trust,  but  see  to  whom. 
Fides  probata  coronat.    [L.J     Proved  faith  crowns. 
Fides  Punica.   [L.J     Punic  faith  :  —  treachery. 
Fides  sit  penes  auctorem.   [L.J     Let  the  responsibility,  or 

credibility,  rest  on  the  author. 
Fidus  .Achates.   [L.J     Faithful  Achates  :  —  a  true  friend. 
Fidus  etaudaz.   [L.J     Faithful  and  daring. 
Fiel,  pero  desdichado.    [Sp.J     Faithful,  but  disinherited. 
Filius  nullius.    [L.J     A  son  of  nobody  ;  —  populi,  of  the 

people  ;  —  terra,  of  the  earth.  —  ( Oxford,  Eng.)  a  stu- 
dent of  low  birth. 
Fille  dc  chambre.   [Fr.J     A  chamber  maid. 
Fille  dcjoie.   [Fr.J    A  prostitute. 
Finem  respice.    [L.J     Look  to  the  end. 
Finis  coronat  opus.    [L  J     TJie  end  crowns  the  work. 
Firmior  quo  paratior.   [L.J     1  a."n  stronger  by  being  well 

prepared. 
Fit  fabricando  faber.    [L.J      A  workman  is   made  by 

working;  practice  makes  perfect. 
Flagrante  bello.   [L]     While  the  war  was  raging. 
Flagrante  delicto.    [L.J     In  the  actual  commission  of  tiie 

crime. 
Flebile  ludibrium.   [L.J     A  sad  mockery. 
Flectere  si  nequeo  superos,  Acherovta  viovebo.    [L.J     If  1 

cannot  influence  the  gods,  I  will  move  hell. 
Flecti,  nonfrangi.    [L.J     To  be  bent,  not  broken. 
Flux  de  bouche.    [Fr.J     An  inordinate  flow  of  words. 
Facundi  calices,  quern  non  fecere  disertum  ?    [L.J     Genial 

cups,  whom  have  they  not  made  eloquent.' 
Fanum  habet  in  comu.   [L.J     He  has  hay  on  his  horns  : 

—  a  sign  of  a  dangerous  hull. 
Forsan  et  hac  olim  meminisse  juvabit.    [L.J     Perhaps  it 

will  hereafter  be  pleasant  to' remember  these  things. 
Fortem  posce  animum.    [L.J     Pray  for  a  strong  mind. 
Forte  scutum  sulus  ducum.    [L.J     A  strong  shield  is  the 

safety  of  commanders. 
Fortes  fortuna  jurat.   [L.J     Fortune  favors  the  brave. 
Forti  et  fideli  nihil  difficile.   [L.J     To  the  brave  and  faith- 
ful nothing  is  difficult. 
Fortis  cadere,  cedere  non  potest.    [L  J      The  brave  may 

fall,  but  cannot  yield. 
Fortiter  et  recte.   [L.J     With  fortitude  ana  rectitude. 
Fortiter,   fideliter,  feliciter.      [LJ       Boldly,   faithfully, 

successfully. 
Fortiter  geret  cruxem.  [L.J  He  will  bravely  bear  the  cross. 
Fortiter  in  re.    [L.J     With  firmness  in  action. 
Fortuna  favet  Jatuis.    [L.J     Fortune  favors  fools  ;  luck 

for  fools. 
Foy  pour  devoir.   [Old  Fr.J     Faith  for  duty. 
Frangas,  non  fiectes.    [L.J     You  may  break,  but  shall 

not  bend  me. 
Froides  mains,  chaud  amor.     [Fr.J     Cold  haiids  and  a 

warm  heart. 
Front  d  front.   [Fr.]     Face  to  face. 
Fronti  nulla  fides.    [L.J     There  is  no  trusting  to  appear- 
ances. 
Fruges  consumere  nati.   [L.J     Men  born  only  to  consume 

food. 
Fugit  hora.   [L.J     The  hour  flies. 
Fugit    irreparabile    tempus.     [L.J      Irrecoverable    timo 

flies  on. 
Fuimus  Troes.   [L.]    We  were  once  Trojans. 
Fuit  Ilium.   [L.J    Troy  has  been. 
Fulmen  brutum.   [L  J     A  harmless  thunderbolt. 
Fundus  officio.    [L.]     Having  discharged  his  office. 
Furor  arma  ministrat.    [L.J    Rage  furnishes  weapons. 
Furor  loquendi.   [L.J     A  rage  for  speaking  ;  —  scribendi, 

for  writing. 
Furor  posticus.   [L.J     Poetic  rage  or  fire. 
F^yez  les  dangers  de  loisir.   [Fr.J     Avoid  the  dangers  of 

leisure. 


G. 


Oateti  de  eteur.   [Fr.]     Gayety  of  henrt. 

Oallici.    [L.]     In  French. 

Oarde  d  cheval.    f  Fr.l     A  nioitnted  guard. 

Oarfie  de  corps.    [Fr.J     A  l)0(ly-|!iiard. 

Oarde  mobile.   [Fr.]     Guards  liable  lu  general  mrvice. 

Oardei  bien.   [Fr.]     Guard  well  ;  take  care. 

Oardri  lafoi.    [Fr.]     Guard  the  faith. 

Oaudetque  viam  fecuse  ruina.  [L.]  He  rejoices  to  have 
made  his  way  by  causinx  ruiu. 

Oaudei  Untamine  virtus.  [L.]  Virtue  rejoices  in  temp- 
tation. 

Oeiiius  loci.    [L.]     Tlie  ponius  of  the  place. 

Oens  de  conaition.  [Fr.]  People  of  rank  ;  —  dV^/ue, 
churchmen  ;  —  d<  guerre,  Ilie  luilitary  ;  —  de  langaes, 
linguists;  —  de  lettres, ' \\let9X\  \  —  de  peu,  the  meaner 
sort. 

Oeas  de  mime  famille.    [Fr.]     Birds  of  a  feather. 

Oens  togata.    [L.]     Gowns  nen  ;  civilians. 

OeniLi  irritabile  vatiim.    [L.]     The  irritable  race  of  poets. 

Oermaaici.    [L.]     In  German. 

Oibier  de  potenee.    [Fr.]     A  gallows-bird  ;  scapo-graw. 

Oiaoco  di  mano,  giacoco  di  villano.  [It.]  Practical 
jokes  belong  to  the  vulgar. 

Olebit  ascriplus.    [L.]     A  servant  belonging  to  the  soil. 

Oti  asseiiU  hanno  torto.  [It.]  The  absent  are  in  the 
wrong. 

Oloria  in  eicelsis.    [L.J     Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

Olorin  Patri.    [L.]     Glory  be  to  the  Father. 

Oloria  vana  jlorece  y  no  gratia.  [8p.]  Vain-glory  flow- 
ers, but  yields  no  fruit. 

Gloria  virtutis  umbra.  [L.]  Glory  ia  the  shadow  of 
virtue. 

Onothi  seauton,  {TvwQt  iTtavT6v.)   [Gr.]    Know  thyself. 

Ooutte  d  gouUe.    [Fr.]     Drop  by  drop. 

Oradu  diverse,  via  una.  [L.j  The  same  road  by  differ- 
ent steps. 

Oradu.i  ad  Parnaisum.  [L.]  An  aid  to  writing  Latin 
and  Greek  poetry. 

Oraiis  dedit  ore  rotunda  Musa  loqui.  [L.]  The  Muse 
granted  the  Greeks  to  speak  with  a  round  moutli,  or 
in  rounded  or  well-turned  (leriods. 

Orande  chire  et  beau  feu.  [Fr.]  Good  cheer  and  good 
quarters. 

Orande  parure.   [Fr.]     Full  dress. 

Oran  placer  comer  y  no  escotar.  [Sp.]  A  great  pleasure 
to  eat  and  not  pay  the  scot. 

Oratia  placendi.   [L.]     The  delight  of  pleasing. 

Oralis  dictum.    [L  ]     Mere  assertion. 

Orariora  qucedam  sunt  remedia  periculis.  [L.]  Some 
remedies  are  worse  than  the  disease. 

Gravis  ira  regum  semper.  [L.]  Tlie  anger  of  kings  is 
always  terrible. 

Oret  oenalium,    [L.]     A  venal  throng. 

Orossetiteet  peu  de  sens.  [Fr.J    Great  head  and  little  wit. 

Ouerra  al  cucliillo.    [Sp.]     War  to  the  knife. 

Guerre  d  Voutrance.  [Fr.]  War  to  tlie  knife,  or  war 
of  extermination. 

Guerre  d  mart.    [Fr.]     War  to  the  death. 

Gotta  cavat  lapiaem  non  vi,  scd  sape  cadendo.  [L.]  The 
drop  hollows  the  stone,  not  by  force,  but  by  frequent 
falling. 


H. 


//aJet  et  tlmsca  xplenem.   [L.]     A  fly  even  has  its  anger. 
Habla  poco  y  bien,  tenerte  lian  por  alguien.    [Sp.]     Speak 

little  and  well,  and  people  will  take  you  lor  somebody. 
Hablea  cartas,  y  catlen  barbas.  [Sp.]    Let  writings  speak, 

and  beards  (mouths)  he  silent. 
Hac  generi  incrementa  fitles.   [L.]     This  faith  will  fur- 
nish new  increase  to  our  race. 
Hxc  olim  meminisse  juvabit.   [L.J     It  will  be  pleasant  to 

remember  these  things  hereafter. 
Buret  UUeri  lethidis  arundo.     [L.]     The  deadly  arrow 

sticks  in  his  side. 
Hanc  veniam  petimusqiie  damusque  vicissim.    [L.]     In  turn 

we  both  give  and  receive  this  indulgence. 
Hannibal  ante  partus.    [L.]     The  enemy  at  the  gates. 
Ilardi  comme  un  coq  sur  son  fumier.    [Fr.]     Brave  as  a 

cock  on  his  own  dunghill, 
Haro.   [Fr.]    Hue  and  cry. 
Ilaud  facile  emergunt  quorum  virtutibus  obstat  res  angusta 

domi.    [L.]      They  do  not  easily  rise  in  the  world, 

whose  talents  are  depressed  by  poverty. 
Hand  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco.    [L.]     Not  ig- 
norant of  misfortime,  I  learn  to  succor  tlie  miserable. 
Haud  longis  intercoms.    [L.]     At  short  intervals. 
Haud  passibus  atquis.    [L.]     With  unequal  steps. 
Haut  et  bon.    [Fr.J     Lofty  and  good. 
Helltto  librorum.    [L.]     A  greedy  devouror  of  books. 
Jleu!  quam  d^ffieUe  est  crimen  non  prodere   rultu.    TL.] 

How  dillicult,  alas!  to  prevent  the  countenance  from 

betraying  guilt. 
Heu  pietas!    Heu  prisea  fides!    [L.]     Alas  for  piety! 

Alas  for  our  ancient  faith. 
Heureka,{ivf)riKa.)    [Gr.]     I  have  found  it. 
Hiatus  mazime  deftendus.    [L.]     A  chasm  Of  deficiency 

much  to  be  lamented. 
Hie  et  ubiquf.  [L.j     Here  and  every  where. 
Hicjacrt.    TL.]     llore  lies  : —.irpuffu^,  buried. 
Hic  labor,  hoc  opus.    [L.]     This  is  labor,  this  ia  work. 
Htc  patet  ingeniis  campus.   [L.]     Here  is  a  field  open  for 

genius. 
Wine  illte  lachrymte.    [\j.]     Hence  these  tears. 
Uoc  age.  [L.]    Do  tltis ;  attend  to  what  you  are  doing. 


FROM  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 


Hoe  loco.   [L.]     In  this  place. 

Hoe  aaxum  posuit.    [L.]     He  placed  this  stone. 

Hoc  tempore.    [L.]     At  this  lime. 

Hodie  mihi,  eras  tibi.    [L.J     To-day  be  mine,  to-morrow 

thine. 
Hoi  polloi,  (ol  noXXoi.)     [Gr.]     The  many  j  the  vulgar. 
Hominis  est  errare.   [L.]     To  err  is  human. 
Homme  de  robe.    [Fr.J     A  man  in  civil  othce. 
Homme  des  affaires.   [Fr.]     A  man  of  business  ;  a  finan- 
cier. 
Homme  d'esprit.   [Fr.]     A  man  of  wit  or  talent. 
Homo  alieni  juris.    [L.]      One  under  the  control  of  a 

father  or  guardian. 
Homo  factus  ad  unguem.   [L.]     A  man  complete,  finii'hed 

to  the  nicest  degree,  or  highly  polished. 
Homo  multaram  Uterarum.    [  L.]    A  man  of  great  learning. 
Homo  solus  aut  deus  aut  dxmon.    [L.]     Man   alone  is 

either  a  god  or  a  devil. 
Homo  sui  juris.   [L.]     One  who  is  his  own  master. 
Homo  gum  ;  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puUi.   [L.]     I  am 

a  man,  and  nothing  that  relates  to  man  is  foreign  to 

my  sympathies. 
Honesta  quiBdam  acelera  successus  faeit.    [L.]     Success 

makes  some  sorts  of  wickedness  appear  honorable. 
Honestum  non  est  semper  quod  licet,    [L.]     What  is  law- 
ful is  not  always  honorable. 
Honi  soil  qui  mal  y  pease.    [Old  Fr.]     Evil  to  him  who 

evil  thinks. 
Honores    mutant    mores.     [L.]      Honors   change   men's 

manners  or  characters. 
Honor  est  a  JVilo.    [L.]     Honor  is  from  the  Nile.    .4/1 

anagram  on  "  Jloratio  kelson." 
Honor  virtutis  premium.    [L.]     Honor  is  the  reward  of 

virtue. 
Honos  alit  artes.    [L.]     Honor  cherishes  the  arts. 
Honos  habet  onus.    [L.]     Honors  bring  responsibility. 
Hnra  i  semprc.    [It.J     It  is  always  time. 
Horafugit.    [L.j     The  hour  flies. 
Horresco  referens.    VL,.'\     I  shudder  as  I  relate. 
Hors  de  combat.    [Fr.]     Not  in  a  condition  to  fight. 
Hors  de  la  loi.    [i  r.j     In  the  condition  of  an  outlaw. 
Hors  d^ autre.    [Fr.J     Something  out  of  the  course. 
Hospitium.    [L.J     An  inn  ;  a  place  where  travellers  are 

entertained. 
Hostis  honori   invidia.    [L.]     An  enemy's  envy  is  an 

lionor. 
Hostis  humani  generis.   [L.]     An  enemy  to  the  human 

race. 
H6tel  des  Tnvalides.     [Fr.]      A   hospital    in  Paris  for 

wounded  soldiers,  &c. 
mtel  de  viUe.   [Fr.J     Town-hall ;  city-hall, 
Huissier.   [Fr.J    Door-keeper ;  usher. 
Humani  nihil  alienum.    [L.J     Nothing  which  relates  to 

man  is  foreign  to  me. 
Humanum  est  errare.    [L.J     To  err  is  human. 
Hurtar  para  dar  por  Dios.    [Sp.J     To  steal  in  order  to 

give  to  God. 
Huyendo  del  toro,  cay6  en  el  arroyo.    [Sp.J     Flying  from 

the  bull,  he  fell  into  the  brook. 
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Teh  dien.   [German.]     I  serve. 

Idem  sonans.    [L.J     Signifying  the  same. 

Idem  velle  atque  idem  nolle.   [L.]    To  have  the  same  likes 

and  dislikes. 
Id  genus  omne.    [L.l     All  persons  of  that  description. 
Id  usitatissimum.    [L.J     That  most  trite  or  hackneyed 

phrase. 

I  frutti  proibiti  sono  i  pitl  dolci.    [It.J     Forbidden  fruits 

are  sweetest. 
Ignis  fatuus.    [L.J     A  deceiving  light ;  the  Will  o'  the 

Wisp. 
Ignorantia  legis  neminem  exeusaU    [L.J     Ignorance  of  the 

law  excuses  nobody. 
Ignoscite  siepe  alteri,  nunquam  tibi.    [L.J     Pardon  another 

often,  yourself  never. 
Ignuti  nulla  cupido.   [L.J    No  desire  is  felt  for  a  thing 

unknown. 
Ignotum  ver  igiiotius.    [L.J     That  which  is  unknown  by 

that  which  is  still  more  unknown. 

II  a  la  mer  d  boire.    [Ft.]     He  has  to  drink  up  the  sea. 

II  est  plus  aisi  d^Stre  sage  pour  les  autres,  que  pour  soi- 

mtme.   [Fr.J    It  is  easier  to  be  wise  for  others  than 

for  one's  self. 
11  faut  attendre  le  boiteuz,   [Fr.J     We  must  wait  for  the 

lame  man. 
Iliacos  intra  muros  pereatur  et  ertra.    [L.J     Errors  are 

committed,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Troy. 
llle  crucem  sceleris  prelium,  hic  diadrma.     [L.]      For  a 

crime  for  which  one  is  hanged,  another  is  crowned. 
II  n'a  ni  bouche  ni  iprron.    [Fr.J     He  has  neither  mouth 

nor  spur :  —  neither  wit  nor  courage. 
//  n''a  pas  inrente  la  poudre.    [Fr.J     He  was  not  the  in- 
ventor of  gunpowder ;  he  is  no  conjurer. 
II  ne  faut  jamais  difier  un  fou.    [Fr.J     Never  defy  a  fool. 
/{  n'e.ft  sauce  que  d'appetit.    [Fr.J     Hunger  is  the  best 

sauce. 
II  sabio  muda  conscio,il  neseio,no.    [Sp.J     The  wise  man 

changes  his  mind,  the  fixil,  never. 
II  sangue  del  soldato  fa  grandr  il  capitano.    [It.]     It  is  the 

blood  of  the  soldier  that  makes  the  general  great. 
II  se   noyerait   dans   un   rrrre  d^tau.    [Fr.J     Ho  would 

drown'himself  in  a  glass  of  water. 
11  sent  le  fagot.    [Fr.]     He  smells  of  the  fagot. 
11  raut  miruz  father  oublier  srs  malheur.t,  que  i/'rn  parlrr. 

[Fr.J     It  is  l>etter  to  forget  one's  misfortunes  than  to 

talic  about  them. 


//  vino  i  KM  meiia  eardA.  flL]    Wine  brina  out  the 

truth. 
//  riso  teiolto,  gli  prnsieri  ttretU.   [It.]     The  CO<(|ileaaiM« 

<i|Ktn,  the  tliouglils  cUmc. 
Imilalore;  serrum prcuj.    [l^\    luiiUtom,  B  wrvile  herd. 
Imo  prctorr.    [L.j     From  the  hotiiMn  ofiiie  beail. 
Imperium  in  tmptrw.    [L.J     A  «lale  Milliin  a  date. 
Improbe   amor,    quid    nun    mortalia   peetora    tagu !     [t^X 
KcniorseleMi  love,  to  what  di>  you  not  compel  murul 
liosoms ! 
Imprubis  aliena  rirtUM  trmprr  formidoloMi  tM.    [L.1     T|j# 

virtue  of  others  is  alHay*  a  terror  to  the  wicked. 
In  irquilibriu.   [L.]     In  i-quilibrium. 
In  artieulo  mortis.    [L.j     Al  the  point  of  death. 
In  capile.    [L.J     In  chief. 
Incedimus  per  ignes  mypositot  cimen  delete.   [L.]     We 

walk  over  fires  placed  beneath  deceitful  ashes. 
Incidit  in    Scyllam.  qui   rult   titare  Ckarybdi*.     [L.]     In 

striving  to  avoid  C'harj  bdis,  tie  falls  upon  8cylla. 
In  calo  quiea.   [L.1     There  is  rtil  in  heaven. 
Incredulus  odi.    [L.J     Being  incredulous,  I  caojiot  en- 
dure it. 
In  curiA.   [L]     In  court. 
Inde  ira.   [L.J     Hence  these  resentments. 
Indignante  inridia  Jliirrbit  Justus.     [L.J      Tlie  jtut  nan 

will  flourish  in  sjiite  of  envy. 
In  dubiis.   IL.]     In  matters  of  doubt. 
In  esse.   [L.j     In  actual  lieing. 

Inest  dementia  forti.  [  L.J    Clemency  belongs  to  the  brave. 
Inest  sua  gratia  parris.   [L.J     Even  iiule  Ihiup  have 

their  peculiar  grace. 
In  ezlenso.   [L.j     In  full ;  at  large. 
Ineztremis.   [L.]     At  the  point  of  death. 
Infandum  renovare  dolorem.   [L.J     To  revive  unpleafant 

recollections. 
In  ferrum  pro  libertate  ruebant.   [L.]     For  freedooi  they 

ruslied  ujion  the  sword. 
In  forma  pauperis.    [L.j     As  a  poor  man. 
In  foro  conscientia.   [L.J     Before  the  tribunal  of  con- 
science. 
Infra  dignitatem.   [L.]     Below  one's  dignity. 
Infttturo.    [L.J     In  future. 
Ingeuii  largitor  renter,   [l^]     The  belly  (hunger)  is  the 

bestower  iif  genius. 
Ingenio  stat  sine  morte  decus.    [L.J      The  ornament  oc 

honors  of  genius  are  eternal. 
Ingenium  res  adrersir  nudare  solent,  celare  stcund*.   fL.] 
Adversity  is  apt  to  discover  the  genius,  prosperity  tu 
conceal  it. 
Ingens  telum  neeessitas.   [L.J     Necessity  is  a  powerful 

weapon. 
Ingratum  si  dizrris,  omnia  dicis.   [L.j     If  you  call  a  man 

ungrateful,  you  say  every  thing  against  him. 
In  hoc  signo  spes  mea.   [L.j     In  this  sign  is  my  hope. 
In  hoc  signo  einces.   [  L.J     Under  this  standard  thou  shalt 

conquer. 
Iniquissimam  paeem  justissimo  bello  antrfere.    [L.]     I  pre- 
fer the  most  unjust  |)eace  to  the  nio»t  just  war. 
In  limine.   [L.J     At  the  threshold. 
In  loco  parentis.   [L.J     In  place  of  a  parent. 
In  medias  res.   [L.J     Into  the  midst  of  alTairs  or  things. 
In  medio  tutissimus  ibis.   [L.J     You  will  go  safest  in  a 

middle  course. 
Inmemoriam.    [L.J!     In  memory. 
In  nabibus.   [L.]     In  t lie  clouds. 
In  omnia  paratus.    [L.]     Prepared  for  all  thinKS- 
In  omnibus  aliquid,  in  totn  nihil.   [L.J     A  little  in  every 

thing,  in  nothing  complete. 
Inopem  eopia  frcil.   [L.]     Abundance  made  him  poor. 
In  partibus  infidelium.   [L.J     In  infidel  [i.  e.  u»t   CsM- 

olic]  countries. 
In  perpttuam  rei  memoriam.   [L.J     In  perpetual  remen- 

brance  of  the  thing. 
In  posse.   [L.J     In  possible  being. 
In  pratsenti.   [L.]     At  the  present  time. 
In  proprid  persond,    [L.]     Ill  person. 
In  puris  natural ibus.    [L.j    Stark  naked. 
In  re,   [L.]     In  the  act :  in  reality. 
In  rerum  natura.   [L.]     In  the  nature  of  affklrs. 
In  sacula  Sitculorum.   [L.]     For  ages  on  ages. 
Insanus  omnis  furere  credit  e^rleres.   [L.J     Every  mad- 
man believes  all  other  persons  are  mad. 
Insculpsit.   [L.J     He  engraved  il ; — pi.,  ii«.«-i</^*rnret. 
In  solo  Deo  salus.    [L.]     In  God  alone  is  safely. 
In  statu  quo.    [L.]     In  the  former  slate. 
In  statu  quo  antebellum.   [L.]     In  the  same  state  as  be- 
fore the  war. 
Intnminatis  fulget  koHoribus.    [L.]     lie  shines  With  IM- 

stained  hiuiors. 
In  tr,  nomine,  spfrari.  [L.]     In  lhe«,  O  Lord,  have  I 

put  my  trust. 
Integra     mens    aufustissima    poMf»»ie.      [L.]      A    mind 

fraught  with  integrity  is  the  noblest  puewtasioa. 
Intrgros  hamrire  foMtes.   [L.J     To  drink  from  overflow- 
ing fountains. 
Inter  alia.   [L.]     Among  other  things. 
Inter  armn  silent  leges.    [L.]     Laws  are  sileat  ia  the 

midst  of  amis. 
Inter  canem  et  lufum.   [L.J     Between  a  dog  and  a  wolfj 

at  evening  twilight. 
Intrrdum  stullus  bent  loquitur.   [L.J     Sometimes  a  fool 

sfieaks  to  the  pur|Mwe. 
Interdum  rulgus  rectum  ridel,    [L.]     Sometlroes  the  rab- 
ble discover  what  is  right. 
Inter  fontes  tt  fumima  noU,   [L]     .Among  Well-knoWV 

fountains  and  rivers. 
Inter  Hos,    [Ul     Between  ourselve* 
Inter  poeula.    [\^]     In  his  cujw. 
/■  terrorem.    [L.]     In  terror;  tiy  way  ofwaminf 
Inter  te.  [U]    Atnonf  Ibeuiselves. 
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Inter  varietes.   [L.]     Within  walls  ;  in  private. 

InUr  spent  et  metuin.    [L.]     Between  hope  and  fear. 

In  toto.   [L.]     In  tlie  wliole  ;  entirely. 

In.  transitu.   [L.]     In  the  passage  ;  in  passing. 

Intida  qwB  indecora.     [L.]     Tilings  disgraceful  are  un- 

Inln'baUer  d' ocohio.   [It.]     In  tlie  twinJfling  of  an  eye. 
In  usam  Delphini.   [L.J     For  the  use  of  tlie  Uauphin. 
lautramquefortanainparalus.    [L.]     Prepared  tor  either 

fortune.  „  ,  .     ,     ^ 

Iiutroquefidelis.   [L.]     Faithful  in  both. 
1 1  cacao.   [L.]     In  a  vacuum. 
1.1  verba  magutri  jarare.   [L.J     To  adopt  an  opinion  on 

the  autliority  of  another. 
In  vino  Veritas.   [L.]     Tliere  is  truth  in  wine. 
InBila  MinervA.   [L.]     Without  capacity  or  genius. 
In.  vitium  ducit  culpiB  faga.    [L.]     Tlie  avoiding  of  one 

fault  may  lead  to  another. 
Innitam  seguUar  honos.   [L.]    Honor  follows  him  against 

his  inclination. 
Ipsediiit.  [L.]    He  himself  said  it;  a  mere  saying  or 

assertion. 
Ipsissima  verba.   [L.]     The  very  words. 
Ipsissimii  verbis.   [L.]     In  the  very  words. 
Ipso  facto.    [L.]     iJy  the  act  itself. 
Ipso  jure.   [L.]     By  the  law  itself. 
Ira  furor  brevis  est.   [L.J     Anger  is  a  short  madness. 
Iras  et  verba  locant.   [L.]     They  hire  out  their  words 

and  passions  ;  —  applied  to  lawyers. 
Irpor  lana  y  volver  transquilado.    [Sp.j    To  go  for  wool, 

and  come  home  shorn. 
Ita  Ul  scripta  est.   [L.]     Thus  the  law  is  written. 
Italici.   [L.]    In  Italian. 
luin.   [L.]    Also. 


J. 


./acta  est  alea.   [L.J     The  die  is  cast. 

J'ai  bonne  cause.   [Ft.]     I  liave  a  good  cause. 

Jamais  beau  purler  n^arrackara  la  langue.     [Ft.]     Fair 

words  will  never  pluck  out  the  tongue. 
Jamais  boa  coareur  ne  fat  pris.    [Ft.]    An  old  bird  is 

never  caught  with  chaff. 
./anuis  clausb.   [L.]    With  closed  doors. 
Je  maintiendrai  le  droit.    [Ft.]     I  will  maintain  the  right. 
.le  mejie  en  Dieu.   [FrJ     I  put  my  trust  in  God. 
Je  ne  cherche  f/uUm.    [Ft.]     I  seeli  but  one. 
./c  ne  sais  quoi.    [Ft.]     I  know  not  what. 
./«  n'oublierai  jamais.   [Ft.]     I  will  never  forget. 
.le  suis  prH.  [Ft.]     I  am  ready. 

Jeu  de  main,  jeu  de  vilain.   [Ft.]  )  Practical  jokes, 

Juego  de  manoSfjuego  devilanos.   [Sp.]  |  or    horse -play, 

belong  only  to  the  vulgar. 
Jeu  de  moti.   [Ft.]    A  play  upon  words. 
Jeud'esprit.   [FrJ     A  display  of  wit;  a  witticism. 
Jeu  de  theatre.   [Ft.]     A  stage-trick  ;  a  claptrap. 
Je  cis  en  espoir.    [Ft.]     I  live  in  hops. 
Jubilate  Deo.   [L.J     Bo  joyful  in  the  Lord. 
Jucundaatqueidonea  dicere  pits.   [L.]    To  describe  what- 
ever is  pleasing  and  proper  in  life. 
Jucundi  acti  labores.    [L.]     Past  toils  are  pleasant. 
Jud'^z  damaatar  ctlm  noceiis  absolvitur,    [L.]     The  judge 

is  found  guilty  when  the  criminal  is  acquitted. 
Judicium  Dei.   [L.]     Tlie  judgment  of  God. 
Judicium  parum,aut  leges  terne.    [L.]     The  judgment  of 

our  peers,  or  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Juncta  juvant.   [L.]     United,  they  assist. 
Jnniores  ad  labores.   [L.l     Young  men  for  labor. 
Jupiter  t^nans.   [L.]     The  Thunderer,  Jove. 
Jure  divino.   [L.J     By  the  divine  law. 
Jure  humano.   [L.]     By  human  law. 
Juris  utriu-sque  doctor.   [L.]     Doctor  of  both  laws  (civil 

and  canonical). 
Jus  civile.   [L.l     The  civil  law. 
Jus  divinum.   [L.]     Divine  right. 

Jus  et  norma  loquendi.   [!•.]     The  rule  and  law  of  speech. 
Jus  posse-isionis.   [L.]     The  right  of  possession  ;  —  pro- 

prletaUs,  of  property. 
Juste  milieu.   [Ft.]     The  golden  mean. 
Jastitia  virtutum  regina,    [L.]    Justice  is  the  queen  of 

the  virtues. 
JustiticB  soror  fides.   [L.]     Faith  is  the  sister  of  justice. 
Jastuia  et  tenacem  propositi  virum.     [L.]      A  man  just 

and  steady  of  purpose. 
Justus,  propositi  tenax.   [L.]     A  just  man,  steady  to  his 

piir|)ose. 
.1  ivrnile  vitium  regere  non  posse  impetum.   [L.]     It  is  the 

fault  of  youth  that  it  cannot  govern  its  own  impulses. 


I.. 


tM  beauti  sans  vertu  est  une  fleur  sans  parfum.  [Ft.] 
Beauty  without  virtue  is  like  a  flower  without  per- 
fume. 

Labito  i  una  seconda  natura.  [It.]  Habit  is  second 
nature. 

Labitur,  ct  labctur,  in  rnnne  volubilis  tevum.  [L.]  The 
stream  flows,  and  will  continue  to  flow,  through 
every  age. 

Labore  et  konore.   [L.]     By  labor  and  honor. 

Laborem  dulce  lenimen.  [L.]  The  sweet  solace  of  our 
labors. 

Labor  ipse  voluptas.    [L.]     Labor  itself  is  a  pleasure. 

Labor  omnia  vincit.   [L.]     Labor  conquers  all  things. 

La  casa  quemada,  acudir  con  el  agua.  [Sp.]  To  run  with 
water  after  the  house  is  burnt  down. 


La  conjiance  foumit  plus  d  la  conversation  que  Vesprit. 

[Ft.]     Confidence  contributes   more  to  conversation 

than  wit. 
La  critique  est  aisee,  et  Vart  est  difficile.   [Ft.]    Criticism 

is  easy,  art  is  dithcult. 
L'adversite  fait  1'h.omme,  et  le  bonheur  les  monstres.    [Ft.] 

Adversity  makes  men,  prosperity  monsters. 
Lafamenonvuol  leggi.   [It.]     Hunger  will  obey  no  laws. 
L'affaire  s'achenune.    [Ft.]     The  business  is  going  for- 
ward. 
La  fortune  passe  paHout.    [Ft.]     Fortune  passes  every 

where  :  —  all  suffer  vicissitudes. 
L^aigle  d'une  maison  est  un  :>ot  dans  une  autre.     [Ft.] 

Tue  eagle  of  one  house  is  but  a  fool  in  another. 
Laisser  faire.    [Ft.]     To  let  alone;  to  leave  matters  to 

their  natural  course. 
Lais  set  nous  faire.   [Ft.]    Let  us  act  for  ourselves  ;  leave 

this  matter  to  us  ;  let  us  alone. 
La  langue  des  femmes  est  leur  epee,  et  elles  ne  la  laissent 

pas  ruullier.    [Ft.]     The  tongue  is  a  woman's  sword, 

and  she  never  surfers  it  to  rust. 
La  inaladie  sans  maladie.   [Ft.]     The  no-malady  malady ; 

hypochondria. 
La  mala  llaga  sana,  la  mala  fama  mata.     [Sp.]      A  bad 

wound  heals  ;  a  bad  name  kills. 
L'amour  et  la  famee  ne  peuvent  se  cacher.    [Ft.]     Love 

and  smoke  cannot  conceal  themselves. 
Langage  des  halles.     [Ft.]      Language  of  the  market; 

billingsgate. 
La  povertd  i  la  madre  di  tutte  le  aiti.    [It.]     Poverty  is 

the  mother  of  all  arts. 
Lapsus  calami.   [L.]     .\.  slip  of  the  pen. 
Lapsus  lingua.    [L.J     A  slip  of  the  tongue. 
Lares  etpenates.   [L.]     Houseliold  gods  :  —  home. 
L'argent.   [Ft.]     Silver;  money. 
Lateat  scintillula  forsan.     [L.]     Perhaps  a  little  spark 

may  yet  lie  hid. 
iMtet  unguis  in  herb&.    [L.]     A  snake  lies  hid  in  the 

grass. 
Latini  dictum.   [L.]     Said  in  Latin. 
Laudari  a  viro  laudato.   [L.]     To  be  praised   by  a  man 

who  is  himself  praised. 
Laudator  temporis  acti.     [L.]      One  who  praises  times 

which  are  past. 
Laudibus  arguitur  vini  vinosus.   [L.]     The  drunkard  is 

discovered  by  his  praises  of  wine. 
Laudum  immensa  cupido.     [L.]     Insatiate  thirst  fo~ 

plause. 
Laus  Deo.   [L.]     Praise  be  to  God. 
Laus  propria  sordet.   [L.]     Self  praise  defiles. 
La  veritd  &  figlia  del  tempo.    [It.]     Truth  is  the  daugnter 

of  time. 
La  vertu  est  la  seule  noblesse.    [Ft.]     Virtue  is  the  only 

nobility. 
Le  bon  temps  viendra.   [Ft.]     The  good  time  will  come.' 
Lector  benevole.   [L.]     Gentle  reader. 
Le  dessous  des  cartes.     [Ft.]     The  under   side  of  the 

cards  ;  the  secret. 
Le  diable  boiteui.   [Ft.]     The  lame  devil. 
Legatus  a  latere.     [L.]     A  papal  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary. 
Le    grand   monarque.     [Ft.]      The   great   monarch :  — 

Louis  XIV. 
Le  grand  ceavre.    [Ft.]     The  great  work  :  —  the  philos- 
opher's stone. 
Le  jeu  est  lefils  de  I'avarice,  et  le  pire  du  dksespoir.    [Ft.] 

Gaining  is  the  child   of  avarice,  and   the   father  of 

despair. 
Le  monde  est  le  livre  des  femmes,   [Ft.]     The  world  is 

the  hook  of  women. 
L'empire  des  lettres.   [Ft.]     The  republic  of  letters. 
Leoni  esurienti  ex  ore  ezsculpere  proedam.    [L.]     To  tear 

the  prey  from  the  mouth  of  a  hungry  lion. 
Le  point  du  jour.    [Ft.]     Daybreak. 
Le  renard  prSche  aut  poules.   [Ft.]     The  fox  preaches  to 

the  hens. 
Le  roi  et  Vital.   [Ft.]    The  king  and  the  state. 
Le  roi  le  veut.   [FrJ     The  king  wills  it. 
Le  roi  s^avisera.   [Ft.]     The  king  will  consider. 
Les  absens  ont  toujotirs  tort.    [Ft.]     The  absent  are  al- 
ways in  the  wrong. 
Les  affaires  font  les  hommes.    [Ft.]    Business  makes  men. 
Le  savoir  faire.    [Ft.]     The  knowing  how  to  act;  — 

vivre,  live. 
Les  eaux  sont  basses.   [Fr.]     The  waters  are  low  ;  re- 
sources are  exhausted. 
Les  extremes  se  tuuchent.   [Ft.]     Extremes  meet. 
Les  fous  font  des  fe.stins,  et  les  sages  les  mangent.     [  Ft.] 

Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them. 
Les  fous  font  les  modes,  et  les  sages  les  suivent.    [Fr.] 

Fools  make  fashions,  and  wise  men  follow  them. 
Les  lannes  aux  yrur.    [Fr.]     With  tears  in  his  eyes. 
Les  murailles  ont  des  oreilles.    [Fr.]     Walls  have  ears. 
Les  plus  couriers  folies  sont  les  meiUeures.     [Ft.]      The 

shortest  follies  are  the  best. 
Les  plus  sages  ne  le  sont  pas  toujours.    [Ft.]     The  wisest 

are  not  always  wise. 
Lettre  de  marque.   [Ft.]     A  letter  of  marque  or  reprisal. 
Lettres  de  cachet.   [Ft.]     Sealed  letters  of  the  king,  con- 
taining private  orders. 
Leve  , fit  quod  heni  fertur  onus.   [L.]     The  burden  that  is 

well  borne  becomes  light. 
Le  vrai  n'est  pas  toujours  vraisemble.    [Fr.]    That  which 

is  true  does   not  always  seem   probable:  —  truth   is 

stranger  than  fiction. 
Lex  loci.   [L.]     The  law  of  the  place  ;  —  terra,  of  the 

land. 
Lex  non  scripta.   [L.]    The  unwritten  law  ;  the  common 

law. 
Lex  scripta.   [L.]    The  written  or  statute  law.  I 


Lex  talionis.   [L.]     The  law  of  retaliation. 

L'homme  propose,  et  Dieu  dispose.   [Fr.]     Man  proposes,  . 

and  God  disposes. 
L'hijpocrisie  est  un  hommage  que  le  vice  rend  d  la  vertu 

[Ft.]     Hypocrisy  is  a  homage  that  vice  |)ays  to  virtue 
Libertas  et  natale  solum.    [L.]     Liberty  and  my  native 

soil. 
Libertas  sub  rege  pio,    [L.]     Liberty  under  a  pious  king 
Libretto.    [It.]     A  little  book  ;  a  pamphlet. 
Licentia  latum.    [L.]     Poetical  license. 
Lima  labor,  etinora.  [L.]  The  labor  of  the  file,  and  delay 
L'inconnu.    [Fr.]     Ijie  unknown. 
L'incroyable.    [Ft.]     The  incredible. 
Lingua  mali  pars  pessima  scrvi.    [L.]     The  tongue  is  the 

worst  part  of  a  bad  servant. 
Lis  litem  general.    [L.]     Strife  begets  strife. 
Lis  siib  judice.    [L.J    A  case  not  yet  decided. 
Litem   lite  resolvcre.     [L.]      T\>  settle  one  quarrel  by 

another. 
Lite  pendente.    [L.]     During  the  trial. 
Litera  scripta  vianet.    [L.]     The  written  letter  remains. 
Litterateur.    [Ft.]     A  literary  man. 
Loci  communes.  [L.]     Commonplaces  ;  topics. 
Loco  citato.    [L.J     In  the  place  before  cited. 
Locum  tenens.    [L.]     A  substitute  ;  a  proxy. 
Locus  criminis.    [L.]     The  place  of  the  crime. 
Locus  in  quo.    [L.j     The  place  in  which. 
Locus  penitentiiB.    [LJ     Place  for  repentance. 
Locus  sigilli.   [L.J     The  place  of  the  seal. 
Longa  est  injuria,  longa  ambages.    [L.]     The  injury  is 

great,  and  its  story  long. 
Longe  aberrat  scopo.    [L.l     He  is  wide  of  the  mark. 
Longo  intervallo.    [L.J     With  a  long  interval. 
Longum  est  ita  per  precepta,  breve  et  efficax  per  exempla 

[L.]     Instruction   by  precept   is   long;    by   example, 

short  and  effectual. 
Loyal  en  tout.    [Fr.]     Loyal  in  every  thing 
Loyal  je  serai  durant  ma  vie.    [Ft.]     Loyal  will  I  be 

during  my  life. 
Loyaute  ni'oblige.    [Fr.]     Loyalty  binds  me. 
Loyaute  7i'a  Itonte.    [Ft.]     Loyalty  has  no  shame. 
Lucidus  ordo.   [L.]     A  lucid  arrangement. 
Lucri  bones  odor  ex  qualibut  re,    [L.]     The  smell  of  gain 

is  good,  whencesoever  it  proceeds. 
Lupvs  infabulit.    [L.]     The  wolf  in  the  fable. 
Lupus  pilummutat,  non  mentem.    [L.]    The  wolf  changes 

his  coat,  not  his  disposition. 
Lusus  natura.   [L.]     A  freak  of  nature;  a  monster. 


M. 


Macte  virtute.    [L.]     Go  on  increasing  in  virtue. 
Magistratus  indicat  virum.    [L.]     Magistracy  shows  the 

man. 
Magna  dvitas,  magna  solitudo.   [L.]     A  great  city  is  a 

great  solitude. 
Magna  est  Veritas,  et  prmvalebit.    [L.]     Truth  is  power- 
ful, and  will  prevail. 
Magna  est  vis  consueiudinis.    [L.]     Great  is  the  power  of 

habit. 
Magnanimiter  crucem  sustine.   [L.]     Bear  the  cross  with 

magnanimity. 
Magna  servitus  est  magna  fortuna.    [L.]     A  great  fortune 

is  a  great  slavery. 
Magna  inter  opes  inops.    [L.]     Poor  in  the  midst  of  great 

wealth. 
Magna  spes  altera  Roma,    [L.]     The  second  man  of  the 

state. 
Magni  nomims  umbra.     [L.]     The  shadow  of  a  great 

name. 
Magnum  bonum.    [L.]     A  great  good. 
Magnum  est  vectigal  parsimonia,   [L.]     Economy  is  Itself 

a  great  income. 
Magnum  opus.    [L.]     A  great  work. 
Magnus  Jlpollo.    [L.]    Great  Apollo:  —  a  great  oracle 

or  authority. 
Maintien  le  droit.    [Fr.]     Maintain  the  right. 
Maison  de  campagve.   [Ft.]     A  country-seat. 
Maison  de  ville.   [Ft.]     A  town-house. 
Mattre  des  hautes   aurrrs.     [Ft.]      A   hangman,  —  des 

basses  auvres,  a  nightman  ; —  dVidtel,  a  steward. 
Maladie  du  pays.    [Ft.]     Homesickness. 
Mai  a  propos.    [Fr.]     Out  of  place  ;  unseasonable. 
Maledicus  a  malefico  non  diffrrt,  nisi  occasione,    [L.]     An 

evil-speaker  differs  not  from  an  evil-doer,  except  in 

opportunity. 
Mali  porta,  mali  dilabuntur.    [L.]     Things  ill  got  are  111 

spent. 
Malheur  ne  rient  jamais  seul.   [Ft.]     Misfortunes  never 

come  single. 
Mali  principii  malus  finis,    [L.]     Bad  beginnings  lave 

bad  endings. 
Malis  avibus.  [L.l     With  bad  omens- 
Malo  mon  quam  fadan.    [Ft.]     I  would  rather  die  than 

be  debased. 
Manet  altd  mante  repostum.    [L.]     It  remains  deeply  fixed 

in  the  mind. 
Manger  .son  bled  en  vert.   [Fr.]     To  eat  one's  grain  lie- 
fore  it  is  ripe. 
Mania  a  potu.    [L.]     Madness   from    drink ;   delirium 

tremens. 
Mnnibus  pedihu.sque     [L.]     With  hands  and  feet. 
Manuforti.    [L.l     With  a  strong  hand. 
Manuproprio.    [L.]     With  one's  own  hand. 
Manus  hac  inim.tca  tyrannis.    [L.]     This  hand  is  hostile 

to  tyrants. 
Manus  justa  nardus.    [L.]     The  just  hand  is  as  precious 

ointnient. 
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w/aciHcriua  curvun  uru'^nii^i,     L  -''J 

Meam  et  taiim,   [Lcl     Mine  and 
Mezzo  tenaine.    [Il.j     A  middle  i 
Mihi  carafutari.    [L.]     My  care 


/tart  graourr  gub  pace  latet.   [L.]    Under  the  ebow  of 

peace,  a  more  severe  war  is  hid. 
Mixa  eura  la  diela  que  la  lanceta.    [Bp.]     Diet  cures  more 

than  tlie  lancet. 
Mas  vale,  naber  que  htiber.  [8p.]    Bettor  be  wise  than  rich. 
Xateriam  aaperabat  opua.    [L.]     The  workmanship  sur- 

paHHuJ  the  material. 
Mauiuiin  go(U.    [Pr.l     Bad  taste. 
JUauimUe  hoiite.     [it.]     Bxtrtimo  bashfiilness. 
Marimut  in  mmrmtn,  [L.]  Very  i;reat  in  vor>'  little  things. 
Miilfcine  erpectante,  f  f"M  Trimting  to  time  for  a  remedy, 
Mtdiocriafirma.   fL.J     The  middle  station  is  safest. 
Medio  tatisaimus  ibin.    [L.]     'i'he  mi. idle  course  will  be 

the  safest. 
Medium  tenuere  beati.     [L.]     They  are  fortunate  who 

have  kept  the  middle  course. 
Mega  biblion,  meaa  kakon,  —  Mfya  (ii(i\itv,  pcya  xaxdv. 

[Or.]    A  great  book  is  a  great  evil. 
Me.menl4>  nwri.    [L.]     Be  mindful  of  death. 
Memor  rtfidelis.   [L.l     Mindful  and  faithful. 
Memoria  in  ttterna.    [L.]     In  eternal  remembrance. 
Memorite- .    [L.]     By  rote. 

Mcn.i  a^itiit  mole.m.   [!<.]     Mind  moves  the  mass. 
Men.i  diviuor.    [L.]    Tin  inspired  mind  of  tito  poet. 
Meiia  sana  in  corpure  saio.    [L.J     A  sound  mind  in  a 

sound  body. 
Mens  aibi  contcia  recti.    [L.]     A  mind  conscious  of  rec- 
titude. 
Metaenda  corolla  dratnnis.    [L.]     Fear  the  dragon's  crest, 
'thine:  —  proparty. 
t  course. 
ifaturC  [fj.]     My  care  is  for  the  future. 
MinutijB.  [L.]    Tritles  ;  minute  points  or  circumstances. 
Mirabile  dictu.   [L.J     Wonderful  to  relate. 
Mirabile  riiu.   [L.]     Wonderful  to  see. 
Miacris  snccurrere  disco.    [L.]     I  learn   to  succor  the 

wretched. 
Mobile  perpetuum.    [h.]     Perpetual  motion. 
Modo  etforma.    [L.]     In  manner  and  form. 
Moda^  operandi.    [L.]     The  modo  of  operation. 
Mollia  tempora  fandi.    [L.]     Tlio  favorable  moments  for 

speaking. 
Monstrum  digito  monstratum,     [L.]      What   is   pointed 

out  as  strange. 
Monstrum  luirrendam,  informe,  ingens,  eui  lumen  ademp- 

tum.   [L.]     A  monster  horrible,  misshapen,  huge, and 

deprived  of  his  eye. 
Xonnmf^ntum  eere  peremiius.    [L.]     A  monument  more 

enduring  than  brass. 
More  majorum.    [L.]     After  tlie  manner  of  our  ancestors. 
Milt  da  guet.    [Fr.]     A  watchword. 
Mk-Io  propria.    [L.]     Of  his  own  accord. 
Mot^  d'usage.    [Fr.]     Phrases  in  common  use. 
Moveo  et  propitior,    [LJ     I  rise  and  am  appeased. 
Malta  gemeiis.   [L.J     Groaning  deeply. 
Mullum  in  parno.    [L.]     Much  in  a  little  space. 
Munus  .Hpolline  dignum.    [L.J     A  gift  worthy  of  Apollo. 
Mtirnjt  aineus  conscientia  sana.    [L.]    A  sound  conscience 

ifl  a  brazen  wall. 
Mutare  vel  timere  sperno.   [L.]    I  scorn  to  change  or  fear. 

■' :-]  T'h  ... 

made. 
Mittato  nomine,  de  te  fabula  narratur,   [L.]     The  name 

being  changed,  the  fable  applies  to  you. 
Matiim  est  pictura  poema.     [L.]     A  picture  is  a  poem 

without  words. 


Mutatis  mutandi:t.    [L.]     xhe  necessary  change   being 


N. 


JVatalt  solum.    [L.]     Natal  soil. 

JVatiira  lo  fece,  e  pox  ruppe  la  stampa.  [It]  Nature 
made  him,  and  then  broke  the  mould. 

J^aturam  ezpellas  furcd.,tamen  usque  recurret.  [L.]  You 
may  drive  out  nature  with  violence,  yet  she  will 
again  return. 

JWc  eupias,  nee  metuas.    [L.]     Neither  desire  nor  fear. 

JVee  delta  intersit,  nisi  digmts  vindice  nodus.  [L.J[  Lot 
not  a  god  be  introduced,  unless  there  is  a  ditncnity 
worthy  of  such  intervention. 

JVe  cede  malis.    [L.]     Yield  not  to  misfortunes. 

Myicessitas  non  habet  legem.    [L.]     Necessity  has  no  law. 

JiTecios  y  porfindns  kacen  rir^s  a  los  letrados.  [8p.]  Fools 
and  obstinate  [wople  make  lawyers  rich. 

■N'ec  mora,  acc  requies.  [L.J  There  is  neither  delay  nor 
repose. 

JVec  pluriou3  impar.  [L.]  Not  an  unequal  match  for 
numbers. 

JVec  prece,  nee  pretio.  [  L.]    Neither  by  entreaty  nor  bribe. 

JVee  quarere,  nee  spcmere  honorenu  [L.]  Neither  to 
seek  nor  to  despise  honors. 

AVjc  scire  fas  est  omnia.  [L.]  It  is  not  permitted  to 
know  all  things 

JVee  temeri,  nee  timidi.    f  L.]     Neither  rashly  nor  timidly. 

\'efasti  dies.   [L.]     Unhirky  days. 

JVe  fronti  crede.  [L.]  Trust  not  the  face,  or  first  ap- 
pearances. 

JVe  Jupiter  quidem  omnibus  placet.  [  U.]  Not  Jupiter  him- 
self can  please  every  Imdy. 

JVe»no  bis  punitur  pro  rodem  delicto.  [L.]  (Imw.)  No 
man  can  be  twice  punished  for  the  same  on>-nce. 

Jfrmi}  me  impune  lacessit.  [L.]  No  one  annoys  me  with 
impunity. 

jVeimi  mortalium  omnibus  lurris  sapit,  [L.]  No  man  is 
witie  at  all  times. 

AVimt  repenti  fait  turpissimus.    [L.]     No  one  ever  be- 
came in  an  instant  utterly  vicious. 
Ve pltis  ultrj    f  L.J    The  utmost  limit :  —  perfection 


JV^  pour  la  digestion 
drink. 


[Fr.]     Born  merely  to  eat  and 

[L.]    Trust  not  a  sword  to  the  h  inds 

[L.]    Apollo  docs 

That  the  re 


A>  puero  gladium 

of  a  l)oy. 
JVeque  semper  arcum  tendit  .Apollo. 

not  always  bend  his  bow. 
JVe  quid  detrimenti  respublica  capiat.    [L.] 

public  receive  no  injury. 
JVe  quid  nimis.    [L.]    Do  not  take  too  much  of  any  thing : 

—  avoid  extremes. 
Miscio  quid  curtie  semper  abest  rti.   [L.]     Something  is 

always  wanting  to  our  scanty  fortune. 
JVe  sator  ultra  crrpidam.    [  L,]     Let  not  the  shoemaker 

go  beyond  his  last. 
JVe  tentes,  aut  perjice.    [Ij.]     Attempt  not,  or  accomplish. 
J\re  vile  fano.     [L.]      Let   nothing  vile  come  into  the 

temple.  • 

JVe  vile  velis.   [L.]     Desire  nothing  base. 
^i  fimies  carta  que  no  leas,  ni  behes  agua  que  no  veas, 

[Sp.]    Sign  no  paper  without  reading  it,  and  drink  no 

water  without  looking  into  it. 
JV»A«7  tetigit  quod  non  oniavit.   [L.]     He  touched  nothing 

without  embellishing  it. 
JVt7  actum  reputans,  dum  quid  superessct  agendum.    [L.] 

Thinking  nothing  done,  while  any  thing  was  left  to 

be  done. 
JViZ  admirari.    ['L.]     To  be  astonished  at  nothing. 
JVil  consrire  siht,  nullA  paJlescere  culpa.    [L.]     To  be  con- 
scious of  no  crime,  and  to  turn  pale  at  no  accusation. 
JVil  desperandum,    [L.]     Never  despair. 
JVil  dictu  fadum  visuquc  hire  limina  tangat,  intra  qua:  puer 

est.    [L.J     Let  nothing  offensive  to  eye  or  ear  be  seen 

or  heanl  under  a  roof  where  a  boy  resides. 
Jsnifuit  unquam  tarn  dispar  sibi.   [L.]     Notliing  was  ever 

so  unlike  itself. 
JVil  nisi  cruce.   [L.]     No  dependence  but  on  the  cross. 
JVJf  .line  magno  vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus.    [L.]     In  tllis 

life  nothing  is  given  to  men  without  great  labor. 
JVimium  ne  crede  colori.    [L.]     Trust  not  too  much  to 

color,  or  appearance. 
JV'importe.   [Fr.J     Ii  matters  not. 
.N'isi  Dominns,  frustra.    [L.]     Unless  tlie  Lord  be  with- 

you,  all  your  efforts  are  vain. 
JVitor  in  adrersvm.    [L.]     I  strive  against  it. 
JVobilitas  sola  est  atque  unica  virtus.    [L.]     Virtue  is  the 

true  and  only  nobility. 
JVolens  volens.   [L.]     Willing  or  unwilling. 
JVoli  equi  denies  inspicere  donati.    [L.]     Look  not  a  gift 

horse  in  the  mouth. 
^oli  me  tangere.    [L.J     Touch  me  not. 

I  wish  not  to  be  made  bishop. 
A  war  name ;  —  an  assumed  trav- 


JVolo  episcopari.    [Ij.] 
--  .   (Fr.] 


An  assumed  name  of  a  writer. 
A  name  signiticniit  of  the  thing. 
[L.]     Fools'  naii.es 


JVoTB  de  guerre, 

elling  title. 
JVom  de  plume.    [Fr. 
JVomen  et  omen.    [L. 
JVomina  stultarum  parietibus  luerent 

are  written  on  walls. 
JVon  assump.iit.   [L.]     (Law.)     Ho  did  not  assume; — a 

plea  in  personal  action:. 
JVon  compos  mentis.   [L.]     xCot  of  sound  mind  ;  imbecile. 
JVon  constat.    [L.]     It  dooc  not  ap|iear. 
JVon  cuivis  homini  contingit  i^dire  Corinthum.    [L.]    Every 

man  cannot  go  to  Corinth. 
.ATon  datur  tertium.   [L.]     There  is  not  a  third  one. 
JVon  dejicienle  crumenA.    [L.]     Not  with  an  empty  purse  ; 

if  the  money  holds  out. 
JVon  est  inventtis.    [L.J     He  has  not  been  found. 
JVon  est  vivere,  sea  valere  vita.    [L.]     Life  is  not  mere 

existence,  but  the  enjoyment  of  health. 
JVon  generant  aquiUe  columbas.    [L.]     Eagles  do  not  pro- 
duce doves. 
M'oii  inferiora  secutus.    [L.]     Not  having  followed  mean 

pursuits. 
JVon  libet.    [L.]     It  does  not  please  me. 
JVon  mi  ricordo.    [It.]     I  do  not  remember. 
JVon  malta,  sed  multum.    [L.]     Not  many  things,  but 

much. 
JVon  nobis  solum.    [L.]     Not  to  us  alone. 
JVon  nostrum  e.--t  tantas  componere  Utes.    [L.]     It  is  not 

for  us  to  adjust  such  grave  disputes. 
JVonobstant  clameur  de  haro.    [Fr,]    Notwithstanding  the 

hue  and  cry. 
JVon  omne  licitum  honestum.    [L.]     A  thing  may  bo  law- 

fill,  and  yet  not  honorable. 
JVon  omnia  possumus  omnta.    [L.]     We  cannot  all  of  us 

do  every  thing. 
JVon  quis,  sed  quid.    [L.]     Not  the  person,  but  the  deed, 

is  to  be  judged. 
JVon  quo,  sfd  quomodo.    [L.]     Not  by  whom,  but  bow. 
JVon  sequitur.  [L.]    It  does  not  follow :  —  an  unwarr.int- 

ed  conclusion. 
JVon  sibi,  sed  patriot.   [L.]     Not  for  himself,  but  for  his 

country. 
JVon  sum  qualia  eram.    [L.]     I  am  not  now  what  I  once 

was. 
^on  tali  aurilio,  nee  defensoribus  istis,  trmnus  egit.    [L.] 

The  occasion  does  not  require  such  aid,  or  such  de- 
fenders. 
JVonumque  prematur  in  annum.    [L.]     Let  your  piece  be 

kept  nine  years. 
JVon  vi,  sed  strjie  cadrndn.    [I^.]     Not  by   force,  but   by 

frequent  dropping. 
JVosce  teipsum.   [L.]     Know  thyself. 
JVoscitur  ez  toctis.     [L.]      He   is   known   by  his  com- 
panions. 
M^oubliei  paa.   [Fr.]     Forget  not. 
JVoiM  aoonj  tmu  assez  de  force  pour  aupportgr  Its  maui 

d^autrui.    [Fr.]     We  have  all  of  us  strength  enough 

to  bear  the  woes  of  others. 


AVuM  vM-nms.    [Fr.]     We  ■hall  «e«. 

J^'ourtttetU.  [Fr.]     A  talc;  a  nlmrl  novel. 

A"«rii*  komo.    [L.]     A  new  man.  —  Fl.,  *on  tuminm 

new  men. 
JVudts  rerbis.   [L.]     In  plain  word*. 
JVugit  canorie.    [L.]     McIinIio«i«  Iriflcii. 
A'ulta  dies  tine  limea.    [L.j     .No  da>  without  •omething 

|M>rlormed. 
JVulliuM  aildirtun  jurare  in  rrrha  magittrt.  [  I.,.]    Not  being 

lioiind  lo  swear  to  ilic  dogiiiaii  of  any  inaider. 
JVullius  Jilius.    [\,.\     A  Mtn  of  nob<Mly.' 
JVultum  numen  ube^t,  ti  sit  prudrnlia.    [I..']     If  pflulMico 

is  present,  no  protecting  divinity  is  wanting. 
JVane  out  nuuquitiu.    [L.J      Now  or  never. 
JViinquam  atiud  natura,  aliud  sapie.Uia  dicit.   [L.]    Natmc 

and  Honnd  philosophy  are  never  at  variance. 
JVuiiqaam  non  paralus.    f  L.l     Never  unprepared. 
JVuaquamtmtujUUt.   [L.J    Uur  faith  is  Dowtisn  oU*. 


O. 


Obiter  dictum.    [L.]     A  thing  said  by  the  way. 

Ohra  de  comun,  obra  de  ningun.    [Sp.j     What  is  everjr 

body's  work,  or  business,  is  nobody'*. 
Obsciirum  per  obscurius.    [L.j     Explaining  what  is  ob- 
scure by  something  more  obscure. 
Obsequium  amicos,reritJis  odium  pariU  [L.]    Obaequiofia- 

ness  procures  friends,  truth  hatred. 
Obstupui,  sleleruntqut  coma.   [L.]     I  was  amazed,  and 

my  hair  sttHid  on  end. 
Occurrent  nubrs.    [L.l     Clouds  will  inler\'ene. 
O  curas  hominum!     O  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane.    [l>.j 
O  the  vain  cares  of  men  !  how  unsatisfying  their  en- 
joyments ! 
Oderint  dum  metuant.     [L.]     Let  tliem  hate,  provided 

they  fear. 
Odi  profanum  rulgus  etarceo,   [L.]    I  loatlie  and  repel 

the  profane  vulgar. 
Odium  in  longum  jaceiis.    [L.l     An  old  grudge. 
Odium  theologicum.    [L.J     Tne  hatred  ot  llieologiana. 
(Eil  de  bauf.    [Fr.l     Bull's  eye. 
Officina  gentium.    [L.]    The  workshop  of  nations. 
O  fortunalos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  nurinl,  agrirolas.    [L.J 
Thrice  happy  the  farmers,  did  ilicy  but  know  tueit 
own  blessings ! 
Ogni  medaglia  ha  il  sua  rorescio,  [It.]    Every  medal  haa 

its  reverse. 
Ohc !  jam  satis.    [L.]     O!  there  is  now  enough. 
Oleum  et  operam  perdidi.    [L.J     I  have  lost  my  labor. 
Olim  mrminisse  jurabit.    [L.j     The  future  recollection 

will  be  pleasant. 
Olla  podrida.    [Sp.J     A  heterogeneous  mixture. 
Omne  bonum  desuper.    [L.]     All  giMid  is  from  above. 
Omne  ignntum  pro  magnificn.    [L.]      Every  thing  un- 
known is  hold  to  be  magnilicenl. 
Oinnem  mnrere  lapidem.  [L.l   To  leave  no  stone  unturned. 
Omne  solum  forti  patria,   [I..]     To  a  brave  man  every 

soil  is  his  country. 
Omne  trinum  perfectum.    [L.]     All  good  things  are  three 

fold. 
Omne  tulit  punrtum,  qui  miseuH  utile  dulei.    [L.]     He  has 
gained  every  suffrage  wlio  has  combined  the  useful 
with  the  agreeable. 
Omnia  ad  Dei  gloriam.    [L.]     All  tilings  for  tlie  glor>-  ol 

God. 
Omnia  bona  bonis.    [L.]     All  things  are  good  to  good 

men. 
Omnia  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  illit.   [L.]    All  things 

change,  and  wo  change  with  them. 
Omnia  rincit  amor,  et  nos  eedamus  amort,    [L.]     Love 

conquers  all  things,  and  let  us  yield  lo  love. 
Omnia  rincit  tabor.    [L.]     Labor  overronies  all  obstarle*. 
Omnibus  hoc  vitium  est.     [L.J     This  vice  is  cuoimoa 

to  all. 
Omnibus  inrideas,  Zoile ;  nemo  tibi.     [L.]     You  may 

envy  everj-  body,  Zoiliis  :  no  one  envies  you. 
Omnia  amans  amens.   fL.]     Ever}'  lover  is  deranged. 
On  tombe  du  cuti  mi  Von  pmcht.   [Fr.J     One  fall*  to  the 

side  towards  which  one  leans. 
Onus  proband!.    [  L.]     The  burden  of  proof. 
Opera  pretium  est.    [L.]     Il  is  wonh  wliile. 
Opera  iUius  mea  sunt.    [L.J     His  works  are  mine. 
fl^iHioniini  rommentd  detet  dies,  nature  juJiria  mfirrnm 
fL.]     Time  obliterates  spcculalive  opinions,  bul  c«b- 
firms  the  judgments  of  nature. 
Opprobrium  medicorum.    [  U]     The  reproach  of  tbe  phy. 

sicians. 
Opus  iiperatum.    [I..]     A  mere  outward  work. 
Ora  e  .trmpre.    flt.J    .Now  and  always.  ^ 

Oraetlabora.    [I..]     Pray  and  labor. 
Ora  pro  nohLi.    [L.J     I'ray  for  us. 
Orator  fit,  porta  nascUur.    [  L.]     .An  orator  may  be  MMiO 

by  education,  a  poet  is  bom  a  poet. 
Ore  rotundo.   [L.]     With  a  full,  nnind  voice. 
Origomali.    [L]     The  origin  of  the  eviL 
O,  si  SIC  omnia .'    [L.]    O  that  he  bad  always  spoke*  or 

acted  thus: 
Os  roiundum.  [L.]     A  round  month;  — a  flowing  «Md 

eloquent  deliver>*. 
O  tempora,  O  mores !  [  L.  1   O  the  tiroes  and  the  maniMn  \ 
Otia  dant  ritia.    [I..]     Idleness  leads  to  vice. 
IMiosa  srdmlilas.    [I..]     Idle  industry  ,  laborioiis  tnfling. 
Otium  rum  dienitate,    ll«l     Insure  with  dignity. 
OtiuM  sine  dignilate.   [  U]     I.ei»ure  without  dignity. 
Otium  sine  hieris  wtors  est.    [I..]     Leisure  without  Ut» 

atiire  is  death. 
OuUier  t  me  pK\s.   [Fr.]     I  cannot  forgM- 
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Oil  la  chivre  est  attachie,  il  faut  qu'elle  brndte.  [Fr.] 
Wliere  the  goat  is  tied,  there  it  must  browse. 

Oacrage  de  lonifue  haleine.  [Fr.J  A  long-winded  busi- 
ness. 

Ouvriers.   [Fr.J     Artisans;  workmen. 


P. 


Pabulum  Jlcherontis.    [L.]     Food   for  Acheron,  or  the 

grave. 
Pacta  conventa.   [h.]     Conditions  agreed  upon. 
Pallida  mors.    [I4.]     Pale  deatli. 
Palmam  qui  meruit,  ferat.   [L.]     Let  him  who  has  won 

it  bear  the  palm. 
Paliiia  non  sine  paleere.    [L.J     The  palm  is  not  gained 

without  eftort. 
P.ircere  subjectts,  et  debeUare  superbos.    [L.J     To  spare 

the  humble,  and  sub:lue  the  proud. 
P.irem  nonfert.    FL.!     Ho  will  not  endure  an  equal. 
Par  excellence,    [^(.j     By  way  of  ejninence. 
P.iri  passu.   [L.J     With  equal  pace. 
P.trlei  du  loup,  et  vous  verrei  sa  queue.   [Fr.J     Speak  of 

the  wolf,  and  you  will  see  his  tail. 
Pdr  ne^Totiis,  neque  supra.    [L.J     Neither  above  nor  be- 
low his  business. 
Par  nobile  fratram.    [L.J     A  noble  pair  of  brothers :  — 

two  Just  alike. 
P.ir  pari  rcfe.ro.    [L.J     1  return  like  for  like.' 
P.ir  signe  de  mepris.    [Fr.l     As  a  token  of  contempt. 
Parta  tueri.    [L.J     To  defend  what  has  been  obtained. 
P.irticeps  criiniins.    [L.J     An  accomplice  in  the  crime. 
P.irturiunt  mantes,   iiascetur  ridicvlus  mus.    [L.J     The 

mountain  is  in  labor,  and  a  ridiculous  mouse  will  be 

brought  forth. 
Parracomponere  magnis,  [L.J    To  compare  small  things 

with  great. 
Parvum  parca  decent.    [L.J     Little  things  befit  a  little 

man. 
Pas  d  pas  on  va  bien  loin.   [Fr.J     Step  by  step  one  goes 

very  far. 
Passe-partout.    [Fr.J     A  master-key. 
Paterfamilias.    fL.J     The  father  of  a  family. 
Pater  patrite.    [L.J     The  father  of  his  country. 
Patience  passe  science.    [Fr.J    Patience  surpasses  knowl- 
edge. 
Vatria  cara,  carior  libertas.   [L.J     My  country  is  dear, 

but  liberty  is  dearer. 
Patrias  pietatis  imago.    [L.J     An  image  of  paternal  ten- 
derness. 
Pat.riis  virtutibus.    [LJ     By  hereditary  virtue. 
Pedir  peras  al  olmo.    [Sp.J     To  seek  pears  of  the  elm. 
Peine  forte  et  dure.    [Fr.J    Harsh  and  severe  punishment. 
Penchant.  TFr.]     Inclination;  —  propensity. 
Pendente  hte.    [^L.J     While  the  suit  is  pending. 
Per  augusta  ad  augusta.  [L.J   Through  trials  to  triumph. 
Per  annum.    [L.J     By  the  year  ;  yearly. 
Per  aspera  ad  astra.    [L.J     Through  suffering  to  renown. 
Per  capita.    [L.J     By  the  head  ;  singly. 
Per  centum.    [L.J     By  the  hundred. 
Pereontatorem  fagito,  nam  garrulus  idem  est.    [L.J    Shun 

an  inquisitive  person,  for  he  is  also  a  tattler. 
Pire  defamille.    [Fr.J     The  father  of  a  family. 
Per  fas  et  nefas.    [L.J    Through  right  and  wrong. 
PericuloscB  plenum  opus  ale<e.    [L.J     A  work  full  of  haz- 
ard and  danger. 
Periculum  in  morA.    [L.J     There  is  danger  in  delay. 
Per  mare,  per  terras.    [L.J     Through  sea  and  land. 
Permitte  dinis  catera.    [L.J     Leave  the  rest  to  the  gods. 
Per  saltum.    [L.J     By  a  leap:  —  by  fits  and  starts. 
Per  se.    [L.J     By  itself;  for  its  own  sake. 
Per  varios  casus,  per  tut  discrimina  rerum.    [L.J   Through 

various  accidents,  and  through  so  many  dangerous 

vicissitudes. 
Petitio  principii.    [L.J     A  begging  of  the  question. 
Peu  de  bien,  pen  de  soin.    [Fr.J     Little  proi»erty,  little 

care. 
Peu  de  gens  savent  Stre  rieuz.    [Fr.J     Few  persons  know 

how  to  be  old. 
Fliilosophia  stemma  non  inspicit.    [li.J     Philosophy  does 

not  look  into  genealogies. 
Pietra    mos-a    n/in  fa    musco.     [It.J      A    rolling    stone 

gathers  no  moss. 
Pis  alier.    [Fr.J     The  worst  or  last  shift ;  a  make-shift. 
Plus  aloHs  quam   mellis  liabet.    [L.J     He  has  more  gall 

than  honey. 
Plutot  vitturir  que  changer.    [Fr  J     To  die  rather  than 

to  change. 
Puca  barba,  poca  vergiienia.   [Sp.J     Little  beard,  little 

shame., 
Pttcodpoco.    [Sp.J     Little  by  little  ; — softly. 
PoUta  nascitur,  non  Jit.   [L.]     A  poet  is  born,  not  made 

by  education. 
Point  cfappui.     [Fr.J      Point  of  support;  —  a  rallying 

point. 
Point  d'argent,  point  de  Suisse.    [Fr.J     No  money,  no 

Swiss. 
Pondere,  non  numero.   [L.J     By  weight,  not  by  number. 
Pons  asinomm.    [L.J     The  bridge  of  asses. 
Possvvt  quia  posse  videntnr.   [L.J     They  are  able  because 

they  think  they  are  so. 
Post  cineres  gloria  venit.   [L.J     Fame  comes  too  late  to 

our  ashes. 
Post  nubila  jubila.    [L.J     After  sorrow,  joy. 
Post  nubila  Phirbus.    [L.J     After  clouds,  a  clear  sun. 
P-'st  obitum.   [L.J     After  deatli. 
Post  tot  naufragia  partus.    [L.J     After  so  many  ship 

wrecks,  there  is  a  harbor. 
Pour  f aire  visile.  [Fr.J  To  pay  a  visit;  —  a  visiting  card. 


Pour  passer  le  temps.    [Fr.J     To  while  away  the  time. 
Pour  prendre  conge,    [Fr.J     To  take  leave. 
Pramonitus,  prtemunitus.   [L.J     Forewarned,  forearmed. 
Prendre  la  lane  avec  les  denies.   [Fr.J     To  take  the  moon 

by  the  teeth  ;  —  to  aim  at  impossibilities. 
Primes  vi<B.    [L.J     The   first  passages ;  — the  intestinal 

canal. 
Prima  facie.   [L.J     On  the  first  face  or  view. 
Primus  inter  pares.   [L.l     The  first  among  equals. 
Principiis  obsta.    [L.J     Resist  the  first  beginnings. 
Prior  tempore,  prior  jure.   [L.J     First  come,  first  served. 
Prius  quam  incipias,  consutto ;  et  ubi  consulueris  maturi, 

facto  opus  est.  [L.J    Advise  well  before  you  begin  ;  and 

when  you  have  well  considered,  act  with  derision. 
Pro  arts  et  focis.   [L.J     For  our  altars  and  our  hearths ; 

—  for  religious  and  civil  liberty. 
Prohatam  est.    [L.J     It  is  tried  and  proved. 
Probitas  laudatur  et  alget.   [L.J     Honesty  is  praised  and 

starves. 
Pro  bono  publico.   [L.J     For  the  public  good. 
Pro  confesso.   [L.J    'As  if  conceded. 
Procul  a  Jove,  prociU  a  fiilmine.   [L.J     Far  away,  one  is 

out  of  danger. 
Procul,  O  procul  este,  profani!     [L.J      Far,  far  hence, 

retire,  ye  profane  ! 
Pro  Deo  et  ecclesid..    [L.J     For  God  and  the  church. 
Pro  et  con.   [L.J     For  and  against. 
Profanum  vulgus.   [L.J     The  profane  vulgar. 
Pro  forma.   [L.J     For  form's  sake. 
Pro  hac  vice.   [L.J     For  this  time. 
Proli  pudor.    [L.J     O,  for  shame  ! 
Projrt  de  lo:^    [Fr.J     A  legislative  bill  or  draft. 
Propaganda,  or  Con^regatio  de   Propagandd,  Fide.    [L.J 

The  Roman  Catholic  "  Society  for  Propagating  the 

Faith." 
Proprium  est  humani  generis  odtsse  quem  laescris.    [L.]    It 

is  the  nature  of  man  to  hate  one  whom  he  has  injured. 
Pro  rata.    [L.J     In  proportion. 

Pro  rege  et  patricL.    [L.J     For  my  king  and  country. 
Pro  rege,  lege,  et  grege.   [L.J     For  the  king,  the  law, 

and  the  people. 
Pro  re  nat&.   [L.J     For  a  special  purpose. 
Pro  salute  anims.   [L.J     For  the  health  of  the  soul. 
Pro  tanto.   [L.J     For  so  much  ; —  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Pro  tempore.   [LJ     For  the  time ;  temporarily. 
Punica  fides.    [L.]      Punic  or  Carthaginian  faith ;  — 

<ireachery. 


Q. 


Qjt<8  fiierant  vitia,  mores  sunt.   [L.]     What  were  once 

vices,  are  now  the  manners  of  the  day. 
QiLcB  nocent  docent.   [L.J     We  learn  by  what  we  suffer. 
QuiBrenda   pecunia   primiXm,   virtus   post  nummos.     [L.J 

Money  is  first  to  be  sought ;  virtue  after  dollars. 
Qualis  ab  incepto.   [L.J     The  same  as  at  the  beginning. 
Qualis  rex,  talis  grex.    [L.J     Like  king,  like  people. 
QuMlis  vita,  finis  ita.   [L.J     As  is  the  life,  so  is  its  end. 
Quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit.    [L.J     As  long  as  he  shall 

conduct  himself  properly  ;  —  during  good  behavior. 
Quand  les  vices  nous  quittent,  nous  nous  flattons  que  c'est 

nous  qui  les  quittonn.   [Fr.J     When  vices  quit  us,  we 

flatter  ourselves  that  we  quit  them. 
Quand  on  emprunte,  on  ne  choisit  pas.   [Fr.J     When  one 

l)orrows,  one  cannot  choose. 
Quand  on  voit  la  chose,  on  croit.   [Fr.J   What  we  see,  we 

believe. 
Quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus.    [L.J     Sometimes 

even  the  good  Homer  nods. 
Quando  ullum  inveniemus  par  em  t    [L.J     When  shall  we 

look  upon  his  like  again? 
Quanti  est  sapere !    [L.J     How  valuable  is  wisdom  ! 
Quantum  est  in  rebus  inane  humanis  I    [L.J     How  much 

folly  there  is  in  the  affairs  of  men  ! 
Quantum  libet.   [L.J     As  much  as  yon  please. 
Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo .'    [L.J      How  much  changed 

from  what  he  once  was  ! 
Quantum  sufficit.   [L.J     Enough. 
Qui  capit,  iUefacit.   [L.J     He  who  takes  it,  makes  it. 
Quicquid  priBcipies,  esto  brevis.   [L.J     Whatever  precepts 

you  give,  be  short. 
Quid  de  quoque  viro,  et  ati  dicas,  scepe  caveto.    [L.J     Be 

very  careful  what  you  speak  of  any  one,  and  to  whom. 
Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis,  auri  sacra  fames'!    [L.J 

Accursed  thirst  for  gold  !  to  what  dost  thou  not  com- 
pel human  hearts? 
Qui  donne  tdt,  dunne  deuz  fois.   [Fr.J     He  who  gives 

quickly,  gives  twice. 
Quidnunc!    [L.J     What  now  ?  what  news? 
Quid  pro  quo.   [L.J     One  thing  for  another ;  —  an  equiv- 
alent. 
Quid  rides?    [L.J     Why  do  you  laugh? 
Quid  Romm  faciami  mentire  nescio.    [L.J     What  should 

I  do  in  Rome?     I  cannot  lie. 
Quid  times!  Casarem  vehis.   [L.J     What  do  you  fear? 

You  carry  Casar. 
Qui>(i  tien  tienda,  que  atienda.   [Sp.J     If  one  has  a  shop, 

let  him  tend  it. 
Qui  facit  per  atium,  facit  per  se.   [L.J     He  who  does  a 

thing  by  the  agency  of  another,  does  it  himself. 
Qui  inridet  minor  est.    [L.J     He  who  envies  is  inferior. 
Qui  nimium  probat,  nihil  probat.    [L.J     He  who  proves 

too  much,  proves  nothing. 
Qui  perd  pir.he.   [Fr.J     Losers  are  always  in  the  wrong. 
Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes!    [L.J    Who  shall  keep  the 

keepers. 
Qui  se  fait  brehis,  le  loup  le  mange.    [Fr.J     Whoever 

makes  himself  a  sheep,  is  devoured  by  the  wolf. 


Quis  fallere  possit  amantem  ?  [L.]  Who  can  deceive  • 
lover  ? 

Quis  talia  fando  temperet  a  lachrymis.  [L.J  Who,  in  re- 
lating such  things,  can  refrain  from  tears. 

Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditione  qucrcntes  1  [L.J  Wl'-J 
would  endure  the  Gracchi  complaining  of  sedition. 

Qui  tacet  consentit.   [L.J     He  who  is  silent  consents. 

Qui  timidi  rogat,  docet  ncgare.  [L.J  He  who  asks  tim. 
idly,  teaches  a  denial. 

Qui  transtulit,  sustinet.  [L.J  He  who  brought  us  over, 
still  sustains  us. 

Qui  uti  scit,  ei  bona.  [L.J  lie  should  have  wealth  who 
knows  how  to  use  it. 

Quivive!     [Fr.J     "  Who  goes  there ?  "     On  the  alert. 

Quo  animo.   [L.J     With  what  intention. 

Quocunque  nomine.   [L.J     Under  whatever  name. 

Quod  avertat  Deus.   [L.J     Which  may  God  avert. 

Quod  bene  notandum.  [L.J  Which  is  to  be  particularly 
noticed. 

Quod  bonum,felix,faustumque  sit.  [L.J  May  the  event  be 
fortunate. 

Quod  Deus  bene  vertat.  [L.J  May  God  direct  it  to  a 
good  end. 

Quod  erat  demonstrandum.  [L.J  Which  was  to  be  de- 
monstrated ; — faciendum,  done. 

Quod  hoc  sibi  rultl    [L.J     What  does  this  mean  ? 

Quod  ignotum  pro  magnifico  est.  [L.J  That  which  is 
unknown  is  thought  to  be  great. 

Quod  non  opus  est,  asse  carum  est.  [L.J  What  is  not 
wanted  is  dear  at  a  penny. 

Quorf  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus.  [L.J  What 
always,  what  every  where,  what  by  all  has  been  hold 
to  be  true. 

Qud  Fata  vacant.   [L.J     Whither  the  Fates  call. 

Quo  pax  et  gloria  ducunt.  [L.J  Whore  peace  and  glory 
lead. 

Quorum  pars  magna  fui.  [L.J  In  which  I  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part ;  in  which  I  largely  participated. 

Quos  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat.  [L.J  Those 
whom  God  would  destroy,  he  first  makes  ni:id. 

Quot  homines,  tot  sentential.  [L.J  Many  men,  many 
minds. 


R. 


Raison  d^etat.   [Fr.J     A  reason  of  state. 

Rara  avis  in  terris,  nigroque  simillima  cygn/>.    [L.J     A 

rare  bird  on  the  earth,  and  very  like  a  black  swan. 
Rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.    [L.J     Swimming,  here  and 

there,  in  the  wide  waters. 
Ratione  soli.   [L.J     In  respect  of  the  soil. 
Recte  et  suaviter.    [L.J     Justly  and  mildly. 
Rectus  in  curici.   [L.J     Upright  in  the  court ;  with  clean 

hands. 
Redeunt  Satumia  regna.   [L.J     The  Saturniaii  reign  re- 
turns. 
Reductio  ad absurdnm.   [L.J    A  reduction  to  an  absurdity. 
Regium  donum.   [L.J     Royal  gift;  —  an  annual  grant  of 

public  ii;oney,  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy  in  Ireland. 
Re  infectA.   [L.J     The  business  being  unfinished. 
Relata  refero.    [L.J     "  1   tell   the   tale   as   it  was   told 

to  me." 
Religio  loci.   [L.J     The  spirit  of  the  place. 
Rem  acu  tetigisti.   [L.J     You  have  hit  the  nail  en  the 

head. 
Remis  rclisque.    [L.J     With  oars  and  sails ;  using  every 

possible  endeavor. 
Rcnascentur.   [L.J     They  will  be  born  to  another  life. 
Renovate  animo.'.   [L.J     Renew  your  courivge. 
Rentes.   [Fr.J     Funds  bearing  interest ;  stocks. 
Re  opituMndum  non  verbis.    [L.J     Wo  must  assist  by 

deeds,  not  in  words. 
Repenti  dives  nemo  factus  est  bonus.    [L.j     No  good  man 

ever  became  rich  on  a  sudden. 
Repondre  en  JVurmand.    [Fr.J     To  give  an  indirect  or 

evasive  answer. 
Requiescat  in  pace.   [L.J     May  he  rest  in  peace. 
Res  angusta  domi.   [L.J    Narrow  circumstances. 
Res  est  sacra  miser.    [L.J     A  person  in  aflliction  is  a 

sacred  thing. 
Respice  finem.   \}->.\    Look  to  the  end. 
Re^ublica.   [L.J     The  republic  ;  tlie  commonwealth. 
Resurgam.   [L.J     I  shall  rise  again. 
Retinens  veMigia  famee.   [L.J     Keeping  in  the  steps  of  an 

honorable  ancestry. 
Revenons  d  nos  moutons.    [Fr.J     Let  us  return  to  oiu- 

sheep,  or  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
Ridentem  dicere  verum,  quid  vctat !    [L.J     What  hinders 

one,  though  laughing,  from  speaking  the  truth. 
Ridere  in  stomacho.   [L.J     To  laugh  inwardly  ;  to  laugh 

in  one's  sleeve. 
Ride  si  sapis.   [L.J     Laugh  if  you  are  wise. 
Rien  n^est  beau  que  le  vrai.   [Fr.J     Nothing  is  beautiful 

but  truth. 
Rira  bien,  qui  rira  le  dernier.   [Fr.J     He  laughs  best  who 

laughs  last. 
Rire  sous  cape.   [Fr.J     To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 
Risum  teneatis,  amici!    [L.J     Friends,  can  you  refraia 

from  laughing? 
Rixator  de  land,  caprinA.   [L.J     A  quarreller  about  goat's 

wool,  —  about  a  mere  trifle. 
Ruat  orlum.    [L.J     Let  the  heavens  fall. 
RuMs  indigestaqiie  moles.   [L.J     A  rude  and  undigested 

mass. 
Ruit  mole  suA.   [L.J     It  falls  to  ruin  by  its  own  weight 
Ruse  contre  ruse.    [Fr.J    Trick  against  trick  ;  a  cauuter 

plot. 
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)*»«  de  gnerre.   f  Fr.l    A  Btratagein  of  war. 
Hiu  in  urbe.    [L.J     'J  lie  cuiiiitry  in  the  city. 
Ranticus  eiptctat  dum   dcfluat  amiiis.     [it.]     The   nutic 
waits  until  the  river  all  runs  by. 


s. 


Strpe  .ttijlum  vertas.    fl'-J    You  must  often  invert  your 

style  (instruiiioitt  for  writing) i  i.e.  tu  erase. 
SalAtlimm.    [L.]     Attic  Halt ;  wit. 
Salaa  popiUi  naprema  eat  let.    [L.]     The  welfare  of  the 

paople  in  the  Hupreine  law. 
SiUiwjure.    [L.J     Without  detriment  to  the  right. 
Haltw  pudore.   [L.]     Without  offence  to  modesty. 
it'umujirr  d  la  muatarde.  [Ft.]    To  triHe  away  one's  time. 
Hunctuin  sanctorum.   [L.J    The  holy  of  holies. 
Sans  ceremonie.   [Fr.J     Without  coreinony. 
Sans  pear  et  sans  reproche.    [Fr.]      Without  fear  and 

without  reproach. 
Sans  rime  et  saits  raison.    [Fr.]     Without  rhyme   or 

raason. 
&i»is  tache.   [Fr.]     Without  spot. 
Sapere  aude.    [L.J     Dare  to  Ikj  wise. 
Sartor  resartus.   [L.]     The  cohbler  mended. 
Sat  cito.  si  sat  bene,   [L.]     It  must  be  done  soon,  if  done 

wo... 
Sctis  dotata,  si  bene  morata.    [L.]     Well  enough  dow- 
ered, if  well  principled. 
Satis  cloquentitB,  sapientue  parum,    [L.]     Plenty  of  elo- 
quence, but  little  wisdom. 
Satis  stiperque.   [L.]     Enough,  and  more  than  enough. 
Satis  verborum.   [L.J     Euougli  of  words. 
Sat  pulchra,  si  sat  bona.    [L.J     Fair  enough,  if  good 

enough  :  handsome  is  who  handsome  does. 
Sauve  qui  peat.   [Fi.]     Let  him  save  himself  who  can. 
Savior-vivre.   [[Fr.J    Good  breeding,  or  behavior. 
Savoir-faire.    [Ft.]     Tact ;  skill ;  industry. 
Scinditur  iiuertum  stadia  in  contraria  vulgii<i.    [L.]     The 

uncertain  multitude  is  divided  into  opposite  opinions. 
Scribsndi  recti  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fons.    [L.]     The 

first  principle  and  source  of  all  good  writing  is  to 

think  justly. 
Scribimui  tndocti  doctiqae  po'emata  passim.    [L.]     Learned 

and  unlearned,  we  are  all  scribbling  verses. 
Secundum  artem.   [L.J     According  to  art ;  regularly. 
Sed  fugit  interea,  fugit  irreparabile  tempus.     [L.J      But 

time  Hies  meanwhile,  never  to  be  recalled. 
Sed  h<ec  hactenus.   [L.l     So  much  for  this. 
Sed  post  est  Occasio  cawa.    [L.]     But  Opportunity  is  bald 

behind  :  —  seize  Time  by  the  foreiock. 
%emcl  abbas,  semper  abbas.    [L.]     Once  an  abbot,  always 

an  abbot. 
Semdetsimul.   [L.]     Once  and  altogether. 
Semel  iiisaniehnus  omnes.    [L.J     We  have  all,  at  some 

time,  been  mad. 
Semper  auarus  eget.   [L.]    The  avaricious  man  is  always 

in  want. 
Semper fidelis.   [L.l     Always  faithful. 
Semper  paratus.   [L.]     Always  prepared. 
Semper  timidum  scelus.   [L.]     Guilt  is  always  cowardly. 
Semper  ricit  in  annis.    [L.]     He  ever  lives  in  arms. 
Sempre  il  mat  non  viene  per  nuocere.    [It.]     Misfortune 

does  not  always  come  to  injure. 
Scnatils-consuttum.   [L.]     A  decree  of  the  senate. 
Senei,  bis  puer.   [L.J     Once  a  man,  twice  a  boy. 
Se  non  i  vera,  i  ben  trovato.  [It.]     If  it  ia  not  true,  it  is 

well  feigned. 
Separatio  a  mens&  et  thoro.   [L.j    {Law.)  Separation  from 

bed  and  board. 
Sequiturque  patrem  haud  passibus  irquis.     [L.]      He  fol- 
lows his  father,  but  not  with  equal  steps. 
Serd  cenientibus  ossa.   [L.]     The  last  comers  shall  have 

the  bones. 
Scrus  in  calum  redeas.   [L.]    Late  may  you  return  to 

heaven. 
Servare  modum.    [L.]     To  keep  within  bounds. 
Servus  servorum  Dei,   fL.]     Servant  of  the  servants  of 

God. 
SesquipedaUa  verba.   [L.l     Words  a  foot  and  a  half  long. 
Sic  euntfata  hominum.   [L.]     So  goes  it  in  the  world. 
Sic  itur  ad  astra.    [L.]     Such  is  the  way  to  the  stars,  or 

to  immortality. 
Sic  passim.    [L.]     So  every  where. 
Cic  semper  tyrannis.   [L.]     Thus  always  with  tyrants. 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundt.    [L.J     Thus  the  glory  of  the 

world  passes  away. 
Sicut  patribus,  sit  Deus  noHi.   [L.]     Let  God  be  with  us, 

as  he  w.as  with  our  fath:!rs. 
Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo  ;  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas.    [L.]     Thus 

I  will,  thus  I  order;  let  my  will  stand  for  a  reascm. 
Si:  vos  non  vobis.    [L.]     Thus  you  toil,  but  not  for  your- 
selves. 
Si  Deus  nobiscum,  quii  contra  nos  7    [L.]     If  God  be  with 

us,  who  shall  stand  against  us  .'' 
Sile,  et  pMlosophus  esto,   [L.]     Be  silent,  and  pass  for  a 

philosopher. 
Silent  leges  inter  arma.   [L.J     In  war,  laws  are  silent,  or 

disregarded. 
Si  mens  tion  lava  fiusset.   [L.\     If  the  mind  had  not  been 

perverted. 
Similia  similibus  curantur.    [L.]     Like  is  cured  by  like.— 

[The  principle  of  homcropathy.] 
Similis  simili  gaudft.    [L.]     Like  is  pleased  with  like. 
Si  monumentum  requiris,  circumspice.    [L.J     If  you  seek 

his  monument,  look  around  you. 
Simplex  munditiis,   [L.]     Of  simple  elegance. 
Stne  curh.   [L.j     Without  care ;  — 

uatred. 

2M 


invidiA,  envv  i  —  odio. 


Sine  irh  et  studio.   TL.I    Without  anger  or  favor. 

Sine  qua  non.  [L.J  Without  which,  not ;  an  indispen- 
sable condition. 

Singuli  de  nobis  annipradanlur  eunles,  [L.J  Each  pass- 
ing year  robs  us  of  something. 

Si  parra  licet  cumponere  magnis,  [L.J  If  iniall  things 
may  be  compared  with  great. 

Si  quirres  rer  cuanto  rale  un  dncailo,  buscadio  prmtado. 
[Sp.J  Would  you  like  to  know  how  much  a  ducat  is 
worth,  try  to  borrow  one. 

Si  sit  prudentia,   [L.l     If  there  he  hut  prudence. 

Siste,  viator.   [L.J     htop,  traveller. 

Sit  tibi  terra  leris.  [L.J  Light  lie  the  earth  on  thee,  or 
on  thy  remains. 

Sit  venia  verba    [L.l     Excuse  the  expression. 

St  vis  meflere,  dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi.  [L.l  If  you 
wish  me  to  weep,  you  must  yourself  first  shed  tears. 

Sola  nobilitaa  virtus.  [L.J  Virtue  is  the  only  true  no- 
bility. 

Soli  Deo  gloria.   [L.]    To  God  alone  be  glorv. 

Solitudincm  faciunt,  pacem  appellant.  [L.]  They  make  a 
desert  of  a  country,  and  call  it  peace. 

Solvuntur  tabulcB.  [L.]  {Law.)  The  bills  are  dismissed : 
—  the  defendant  is  acquitted. 

Sors  tua  mortalis,  non  est  mortaU  quod  optas.  [L.]  Thy 
lot  is  mortal;  that  which  thou  desirest  belongs  not  to 
mortals. 

Sous  tons  les  rapports,   [Fr.]    In  all  respects. 

Spargere  voces  in  vulgum  ambiguas,  [L.J  To  dissemi- 
nate ambiguous  rumors  among  the  common  people. 

Spectas,  et  tu  spectabere.  [L.J  You  see,  and  you  shall 
be  seen. 

Spectemur  agendo.    [L.l     Let  us  be  tried  by  our  actions. 

Spem  pretio  non  emo.  [L.J  I  do  not  buy  hope  at  a  fixed 
price. 

Sperate,  miseri ;  cavete,  felices.  [L.]  Let  the  wretched 
hope,  and  the  prosperous  be  on  their  guard. 

Spero  meliora.    [L.J     i  hope  for  Itetter  things. 

Spes  sibi  quisque.  [L.]  Let  every  man's  hope  be  in 
himself. 

Splcndide  mendax,  [L.]  Nobly  false ;  untrue  for  a  noble 
object. 

Spolrn  opima.    [L.]     The  richest  booty. 

Sponte  SU&,  sine  lege,  Jidem  rectumque  colebant.  ('L.l  Of 
their  own  accord,  without  law,  they  cherished  fidelity 
and  rectitude. 

SprettB  injuria  forma,  [L.j  The  insult  to  her  slighted 
beauty. 

Stans  pede  in  una.    [L.]     Standing  on  one  leg. 

Stat  magni  nvminis  umbra.  [L.J  He  stands  the  shadow 
of  a  mighty  name. 

Stat  pro  ratione  voluntas,  [L.J  My  will  stands  in  the 
place  of  a  reason. 

Statu  quo  ante  bellum.  [L.J  The  state  in  which  things 
were  before  the  war. 

Status  quo.   [L.J    The  state  in  which. 

Stavo  bene,  ma,  per  star  meglio,  sto  qui  [It  J  I  was 
well,  —  I  wished  to  be  better,  —  and  I  am  here:  —  an 
epitaph. 

Stennnata  quid  faciunt  1  [L.J  Of  what  value  are  pedi- 
grees .' 

Stemitur  alieno  vulnere.  [L.]  He  is  slain  by  a  blow 
aimed  at  another. 

Stet.    [L.J     Let  it  stand. 

Stratum  super  stratum.    [L.J     One  layer  upon  another. 

Studio  fallente  laborem.  [L.j  With  a  zeal  which  be- 
guiles labor. 

Stadium  immune  loquendi.  [L.j  The  insatiable  desire  of 
talking. 

Sua  caique  voluptas.  [L.j  Every  one  has  his  own 
pleasure. 

Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re.  [L.]  Gentle  in  manner, 
forcible  in  execution. 

Sub  colore  juris.    [L.J     Under  color  of  law. 

Sub  hoc  stgno  vinces.  [L.J  Under  this  standard  thou 
shalt  conquer. 

Sub  judice  lis  est.  [L.j  The  cause  is  yet  before  the 
judge. 

SublatA  cauot,  tollitur  effectus.  [L.j  The  cause  being  re- 
moved, the  effect  ceases. 

Sub  prteteztu  juris,   [L.l     Under  the  pretext  of  justice. 

Sub  quocunque  titulo.    [L.j     Under  whatever  title. 

Sub  rosdi.   [L.j     Under  the  rose;  privately. 

Sufre  par  saber,  y  trabaja  por  tener.  [Sp.j  Suffer  in 
order  to  know,  and  toil  in  order  to  have. 

Suggestio  falsi.    fL.l     The  suggestion  of  a  falsehood. 

Sui  generis.   [L.]     Of  a  peculiar  kind. 

Summum  jus,  summa  injuria.  [L.j  The  rigor  of  the  law 
may  be  the  greatest  wn)ng. 

Sum  quod  eris ;  fui  quod  es,  [L.j  I  am  what  you  will 
he ;  f  was  what  you  are. 

Sunt  lachryma  reru'm.   [L.J     There  are  tears  for  misery. 

Sao  JUarte.   [L.l     By  his  own  prowess. 

Suo  sibi  gladio  iunc  jugulo.  [L.]  I  cut  his  throat  with 
his  own  sword. 

Suppressio  veri.    [L.j     The  suppression  of  the  truth. 

Surgit  amari  aliquid.    [L.]     Something  hitter  rises. 

Suum  cuique.  J  L.J     Let  every  one  have  his  own 
mique  mos.   iL.]     Ev 


Suns  cuique  ■> 


.]     Every  one  has  his  peculiar  habit. 


T. 


Ttrhe  sans  taeke.   [Fr.j     A  work  without  blemish. 
Taciturn  rivit  sub  pectore  vulnus,    [L,J    Tlw  secret  wound 

rankles  in  the  breast. 
To'dium  rilir.    [L.j     Weariness  of  life. 
Tarn  Murtr  quam  Minervd.  [L.]    As  much  by  couraf« 

OS  by  geuiiia. 


Tarn  Marti  quam  Mereurfo.    [L.]     Aa  fit  (or  wmr  am  Sal 

liiisineitK. 
Tandem  fit  turculus  arbor.    [L.J     The  •ImnX   al   Ungtk 

licriimcH  a  tree. 
Tan  Here  rutnus.    [L.J     To  touch  ■  lOreplae*. 
'/aiitd-ne  animu  caUttibiu  ir*  /    (L.J     Can  MCh  wralh 

dwell  in  heavrnlv  niindi .' 
Taut  mieut,    [Fr.J     So   much   the   bMtar:— >u,   ib« 

worse. 
Tanto  baon,  ehe  ral  niente,    [Il.j     go  good,  that  he  is 

good  for  nolliing. 
lanlum  ridit  ytrgUium..    [I^j     He  merely  saw  Virgil, or 

the  great  man. 
Tel  est  Hotre  plaitir,    [Ft.]    Kurh  i*  our  pleaaure. 
Tel  mattre,  Ul  ealel.   [Fr.]     Like  niastrr,  like  man. 
Telum  imbrltf,  sine  ictu.    [L.J     A  feeble  weapon,  thrown 

without  effect. 
Tempora  mutanlur,  et  nos  mnlamiir  in  iUit,    [L.]     Tiiml 

change,  and  we  change  with  them. 
Trmpori  parendum.    [L.J     We  must  yield  to  the  timea. 
Tempus  rdai  rrruM.   [L.J     Time  that  devour*  all  Ibiofi 
Tempus  fugit.    [L.J    Time  flics. 

Tempus  omnia  rerelat,   \\..]     Time  disrioeee  all  ihinga. 
Tenax  propositi.    [L.J     Tenaciims  of  his  |Hir|KMe. 
Tcntanda  ria  est.   [L.j     A  way  must  lie  iricd. 
Teres  atque  rotundas.    [L]    SDiiM>(h  and  round  in  him 

self. 
Terra firma.    [L.j     Solid  land  ;  the  continent. 
Terra  incognita.    [L.]     An  unknown  land. 
Trrtium  quid.    [L.]     A  third  something. 
Tertius  e  calo  cecidU   Cato.     [L.j     A  third  Calo  haa 

dropped  from  tlie  clouds. 
7'iAi  seris,  tibi  metis.    [L.]     You  sow  for  youiself,  you 

reap  for  yo  irsclf. 
Tirnstafoy.    [Old  Fr.]     Keep  thy  faith. 
Timeo  Dnnaos  et  dona  frrentes.   [L.j     I  fear  the  Greeks, 

even  when  bringing  gifts. 
Ttrer  d  boulet  rouge.    [Fr.J     To  shoot  with  a  red  bullet. 
To  kalon,  rd  xuAdt- .    [Gr.j     The  beautiful ;   th«  chief 

good. 
To prepon,Td  irpinny.  [Gr.J    The  becoming;  the  proper. 
Tot  homines,  tot  sententut.   [L.]     So  many  men,  ao  many 

minds. 
Totidem  verbis.   [L.j     In  so  many  worda. 
Toties  quotie-s.    [L.J     As  often  as. 
Tutis  viribus.    [L.l    With  all  his  might. 
Toto  c(rlo.    [L.J     By  the  whole  heavens. 
Tutus  mundus  agit  histrionem.    [L.j     Every  body  Is  an 

actor  :  —  all  the  world's  a  stage. 
Totus,terea,  atque  rotu-ndus.  [L.J    Every  way  round  and 

smooth. 
Toujours  prit.     [Fr.j      Always   ready;  —  frvfice,  pro 

pitioiis. 
Tounier  casaque,    [Fr.j     To  turn  the  coat. 
Tous  frais  faits.    [FrJ     All  expenses  paid. 
Tout  au  contraire.   [Fr.j    Just  the  contrary. 
Tout  comme  chez  nous,  J'Fr.j    Just  as  it  is  at  home. 
Tout  ensemble.   [Fr.j     The  whole  taken  together. 
Tout  le  monde  est  sage  apris  coup.    [Ft.]     Every  body  ia 

wise  after  the  event. 
Tractantfabriliafabri.   [L.J     Mechanics  use  mechanic*' 

tools. 
Trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas.    [L.]      Ever}'  one  is  at- 
tracted by  his  (leniliar  pleasure. 
Transeat  in  eiemplum.    fL.l    May  it  become  an  exampla 
Tria  juncta  in  uno.    [L.J     Three  joined  in  one. 
Trojafuit.    [L.j     Troy  was  —  [is  iHi  more.] 
Troe,  T)lriusre,  mihi  nulla  discriaint  afttur.    [L  ]     The 

Trojan  and  Tyrian  shall  be  treated  by  me  without 

distinction. 
Truditur  dies  die.  [L.j    One  day  is  pressed  onward  by 

another. 
Tu  ne  cede  malis.  JL.]     Do  not  yield  to  eviU. 
Tuiun  esU   [L.j    It  is  thine  own. 


U. 


Uberrima  fides.   [L.]     A  superabundant  ftltn. 

Ubi  bene,  ubi  patria.    [L.]    Where  it  is  well  with  me, 

there  is  my  country. 
Vbi  jus  incertum,  ibi  jus  nullum.    fL.j     {Lnr.)     Where 

the  law  is  uncertain,  there  is  no  law. 
Ubi  lapsus!     Quid  feriJ    [L.]     Where  ha»e  I  fallen? 

What  have  I  done .' 
Ubi  liberias,  ibi  patria.   [L.j     Wheie  liberty  is,  there  is 

my  country. 
Ubi  met,  ibi  apfj,   [L,]     Where  the  honey  ia,  Ibete  are 

the  \tce», 
Ubique  patriam  rrminisH.    [L.J     Every  where  to  remeni- 

t>er  our  coiintrv. 
Ultima  Tknlf.    [L.]     Remotest  Thnle  ;- the  extrrtntty 

of  the   earth  as  known  to  the  aiiriml  KooiaiM  ;  aa 

island  in  the  extreme  nonb  of  Euru(ie. 
Und  rocf.    [U]     With  one  voice. 
Uh   htenfait   a'wt  jamais  perdu.    [Fr.]     A    kindaeae   M 

never  lost. 
irn  Jhru,  un  rot.  [Fr.]    One  God.  one  king. 
Vn^Hibusftntttro.  [L  ]   With  talons  and  beak  ;  — tooth 

and  nail. 
Unguis  in  ulefrt.  [L.]^    A  claw,  or  nail,  in  the  sore. 
Un  kamme  eostu,    [Fr.J     .\  rich,  mibMantial  man. 
Uni  *quus  rirluti,  atque  ejus  amid*.    [L.]     Friendly  o«ly 

to  virtue,  and  to  her  friends. 
Unica  rirlus  mfctsaaria,   [L.]     Virtue  is  th*  only  thin( 

necoi«s.in'. 
Un  je  servirai.   [Ft.]     One  I  will  serve. 
Umo  aruho,  non  drficl  alter.    [  L.J     \Vhen  oaa  ia  plucked 

away,  another  will  not  be  wautmf. 
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rjn  roy,  une  foy,  une  lay.    [Old  Fr.]     One  king,  one 

fiith,  one  law. 
Uii  sot  d  triple  etage.   [Fr.]     A  most  egregious  fool. 
liii  sot  troane  toujours  un  plus  not  qui  Vadmire.    [Fr.]    A 

Cool  always  fiiids  a  greater  fool  who  admires  him. 
Vn.  tiens  vauX  mieux  que  dciiz  tu  I'auras.    [Fr.]     One 

take  it  is  worth  more  than  two  thou  shall  have  it. 
Usque  ad  aras.   [L.]    To  the  very  altars  ;  to  U»e  last  ex- 
tremity. 
Usque  ad  nauseam.   [L.l     So  as  to  disgust. 
Usas  loquendi.    [L.]     Usage  in  speaking. 
Ut  ameris,  amabilis  esto.   [L]     Tliat  you  may  be  loved, 

be  deserving  of  love. 
Ut  apes  geometriam.   [L.]     As  bees  practise  geometry. 
Utrunque  placuerit  Deo.   [L.]     As  it  shall  have  pleased 

God. 
Utde  diilci.    [L.J     The  useful  with  the  agreeable. 
Utinam  noster  esset.   [L.]    Would  that  he  were  ours,  or 

on  our  side. 
Ut  infra.   [L.]    As  stated  or  cited  below. 
Uti  possidetis.   [L.j     As  you  possess :  —  let  each  party 

keep  what  is  in  his  possession. 
Ut  pigTius  amicitite.    [L.]     As  a  token  of  friendship. 
Ut  quimas,  quaiido  at  volumus  non  licet.     [L.]      When 

we  cannot  do  as  we  wish,  we  must  do  as  we  can. 
Ut  quocunque  paratus.   [L.]     Prepared  for  every  event, 

or  on  every  side. 
Utrum  horuin  mavis  aceipe.   [L.]     Take  which  you  like. 
Utscmentem  f ecer is,  itaet  metes.   [L.]    As  you  have  sown, 

even  so  shall  you  reap. 
Ut  supra.   [L.]    As  above  stated,  or  cited. 


V. 


Vacuus  cantat  coram  latrone  viat.or.    [L.l    The  traveller 

who  has  an  empty  purse  sings  before  the  highwayman. 
Vade  in  pace.   [L.]     Go  in  peace, 
fe  victis.   [L.J     Woe  to  the  vanquished. 
Valeat  quantum  valere  potest.   [L.J     Let  it  pass  for  what 

it  is  worth. 
Valet  anchora  virtus.   [L.]     Virtue  is  an  anchor. 
Valet  de  chambre.   ['Fr.J     A  valet  ;  a  body  servant. 
Valcte  et  plaudite.    [L.]    Farewell  and  applaud. 
Variig  lectioiies.   [L.J     Various  readings. 
Variorum  notcB.   [L.J     The  notes  of  various  editors. 
Varium  et  mutahde  semper  femina.    [L.J     Woman,  ever 

a  changeful  and  capricious  thing. 
VeUs  et  remis.   [L.J     With  sails  and  oars. 
Veluti  in  speculum.   [L.J     Even  as  in  a  lookinir-glass. 
Venatis  populus,  venalis  curia  patrum.    [L.J     Tlie  people 

are  venal,  and  the  senate  is  equally  venal. 
Vendidit  hie  auro  patriam.     [L.J      This  man  sold   his 

country  for  gold. 
Venenum  in  auro  bibitur.    [L.J     Poison  is  drunk  from  a 

golden  vessel. 
Veiiia  necessitati  datur.    [L.J     Indulgence  or  pardon  is 

granted  to  necessity. 
Veiiienti  occurrite  morbo.    [L.J     Meet  the  disease  at  its 

approach. 
Veniunt  a  dote  saifittx.    [L  ]    The  arrows,  or  incitements 

to  love,  come  from  the  dower. 
Veni,  vidi,  vici.    [L.]     I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 
Ventis  secundis.    [L.J     With  favorable  winds. 
Ventre  affami  n^a  point  d'oreiUes.    [Fr.J     A  hungry  belly 

has  no  ears. 
Vera  inces.tu  patiiit  dea.    [L.J     The  goddess  was  known 

by  her  walk. 


Vera  pro  gratis.   [L.J    Things  true  rather  than  agreeable. 
Verbatim  et  literatim.   [L.J     Word  for  word,  and  letter 

for  letter. 
Verbum  sat  sapienti.   [L.J     A  word  to  the  wise  is  suf- 
ficient. 
Veritas  odium  parit.   [L.J     Truth  begets  hatred. 
Veritas  prwvalebit.    [LJ     Truth  will  prevail. 
Veritas  vincit.    [L.J     Truth  conquers. 
Veritatis  simplez  oratio  est.   [L.J     The  language  of  truth 

is  simple. 
Verite  sans  peur.    [Fr.J     Truth  without  fear. 
Ver  non  semper  viret.   [L.'\     T'.ie  season  of  spring  does 

not  always  flourish. 
Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum.    [L.J     No  traces  backward ; 

no  returning  footsteps. 
Vetera  extollimus,  recentiam   incuriosi.     [L.J     We  extol 

what  is  ancient,  and  neglect  what  is  modern. 
Vexata  qacestio.    [L.J     A  question  much  disputed. 
Via  media.   [L.l     A  middle  way  or  course. 
Via  militaris.    [L.J     A  military  way. 
Via  trita,via  tuta.  [L.J  The  beaten  path  is  the  safe  path. 
Victoria  concordid  crescit.     [L.J     Victory  increases   by 

concord. 
Video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor.    [L.J     I  see  and 

approve  the  better  things,  I  follow  the  worse. 
Fide  ut  supra.    [L.J     See  the  preceding. 
Viejo  amador,  invicrno  con  flor.    [Bp.J     An  amorous  old 

man  is  like  a  winter  flower. 
Vi  et  annis.    [L.J     By  force  of  arms  ;  by  violence. 
Vigilantibus.    [L.J     To  the  watchful. 
Vigilantibus,  non  dnrmientibus,  sercit  lex.    [L.J     The  law 

protects  those  who  watch,  not  the  negligent  against 

their  own  carelessness. 
Vigitate  et  orate.    [L.J     Watch  and  pray. 

[Fr.J     Strength  is  from  above. 


Vigueur  de  dessus.    [  F 
Vincit  amor  patria.    [L. 
vails. 


The  love  of  our  country  pre- 


Vincit  omnia  Veritas.    [L.J     Truth  conquers  all  thinps. 
Vincit,  qui  se  vincit.   [L.J     He  conquers  who  conquers 

himself. 
Vinculum  matrimmiii.   [L.J     Bond  of  matrimony. 
Vires  acquirit  eundo.     [L.J     It  acquires  strength  as  it 

goes,  or  going. 
Vtrescit  vulnere  virtus.   [L.J     Virtue  flourishes  from  a 

wound. 
Virgilium  vidi  tantum.    [L.J     I  merely  saw  Virgil. 
Viri  infelicis  procid  amici.    [L.J     Friends  are  far  from  a 

man  who  is  unfortunate. 
Vir  sapit  qui  panca  loquitur.    [L.J     He  is  a  wise  man 

who  says  but  liltle. 
Virtus  ariete  fortior.    [L.J     Virtue  is  stronger  than  a 

battering-ram. 
Virtus  in  actione  consistit.   [L.]   Virtue  consists  in  action. 
Virtus  in  arduis.   [L.J     Virtue  or  valor  in  difficulties. 
Virtus  incendit  vires.    [L.J     Virtue  rouses  streneth. 
Virtus  laudatur  et  alget.    [L.J     Virtue  is  praised   and 

freezes. 
Virtus  millia  scuta.    [L.J     Virtue  is  a  thousand  shields. 
Virtus  requieinescia  sordidcB.    [L.J     Valor  which  knows 

not  mean  repose. 
Virtus  semper  riridis.    [L.J   Virtue  is  always  flourishing. 
Virtus  sola  nobilitat.   [L.J     Virtue  alone  ennobles. 
Virtus  sub  cruce  crescit,  ad  a-.thera  tendens.    [L.J     Virtue 

grows  under  the  cross,  and  tending  to  heaven. 
Virtus  vincit  invidiam.   [LJ     Virtue  overcomes  envy. 
Virtute  et  fide.    [L.J     By  virtue  and  faith  ;  —  labore,\oi\ ; 

—  vumine,  heaven  ;  —  operd,  industry. 
Virtute,  non  ostutiA.   [L.J     By  virtue,  not  by  craft. 
Virtute,  mm  verbis.   [L.J     By  virtue,  not  by  words. 


Virtute  officii.   [L.]     By  virtue  of  ^,fs  office. 

Virtute  luics.    [L.J     Content  in  viitue. 

Virtute  securus.    [L.J     Safe  througu  virtue. 

Virtuti  nihil  obstut  et  annis.    [L.J     Nothing  can  resist 

valor  and  arms. 
Virtuti,  non  armis,  fido.    [L.J     I  trusr  to  virtue,  not  to 

arms. 
Virtutis  amore.    [L.J     Through  the  love  of  virtue. 
Virtutis  avorum  premium.   [L.J     The  reward  of  the  vir- 
tue of  ancestors. 
Virtutis  fortuna  comes.   [L.J     Fortune  is  the  companion 

of  virtue,  or  valoi. 
Vis   consercatrix  naturie.     [L.J     The   preserving  power 

of  nature. 
Viser  d  deux  buts.   [Fr.J     To  aim  at  two  marks. 
Vis  medicatrix  naturie.   [L.J     The  healing  power  of  na- 
ture. 
Vi^  unita  fortior.   [L.J     United  force  is  the  stronger. 
Vita  brevis,  ars  tonga.    [L.J     Life  is  short,  and   art  ic 

long. 
VitiP  postscenia  celavt.    [L.J     They  conceal  that  part  of 

life  which  is  passed  behind  the  scenes. 
VitiB  via  virtus.    [L.J     Virtue  is  the  way  of  life. 
Vitam  impendere  vera.   [L.J     To  stake  one's  life  for  the 

truth. 
Vita  sine  Uteris  mors  est.    [L.J     Life  without  literature 

is  death. 
Vltiis  nemo  sine  nascitur.    [L.J     No  man  is  born  without 

his  faults. 
Virat  respublica.  [L.J    Long  live  the  republic  ;  —  regina, 

the  queen  ;  —  rex,  tlie  king. 
Viva.  voce.   [L.J     By  the  living  voice  ;  by  oral  testimony. 
Vive  la  bagatelle.    [Fr.J     Success  to  trifles. 
Vine  la  republique.   [Fr.J     Long  live  the  republic. 
Vive  le  roi.   [Fr.J     Long  live  the  king. 
Vivere  sat  vinccre.    [L.J     To  conquer  Is  to  live  enough. 
Vive,  vale.     [L.J     Live,  and  be  well :  —  p!.,  Vicite,  et 

valete. 
Vivida  vis  animi.   [L.J     The  active  force  of  the  mind. 
Virit  post  funera  virtus.   [L.J    Virtue  survives  the  grave. 
Vivre  ce  n'est  pas  respircr,  c'est  agir.    [Fr.J     To  live  is 

not  merely  to  breathe,  but  to  act. 
Vix  ea  nostra  voco.    [L.J    I  can  scarcely  call  these  things 

our  own. 
Voild  une  autre  chose.    [Fr.J    That  is  quite  another  thing. 
Voir  le  dessous  des  cartes.    [Fr.J     To  see  the  under  side 

of  the  cards  :  —  to  be  in  the  secret. 
Voh,  non  valeo.   [L. '    I  am  willing,  but  not  able. 
Voltigenr.   |Fr.l    A  light  horseman. 
Vota  vita  mea.   [L.]     My  life  is  devoted. 
Vous  y  perdrez  vos  pas.   [Fr.J     You  will  there  lose  your 

steps,  or  labor. 
Vox  et  pra>Aerea  nihil.    [L.J    Voice  and  nothing  more; 

sound  without  sense. 
Vox  faueihus  hmsit.  [L.J    The  voice,  or  words,  stuck  in 

the  throat. 
Vox  popx'i,  vox  Dei.   [L.J    The  voice  of  the  people  is  the 

voice  of  vrod. 
Vulgo.   I  L.J    Commonly. 

Vulnus  immedicabile.   [L.J    An  incurable  wound. 
Vultus  est  index  animi.   [L.]    The  countenance  is  the 

index  of  the  mind. 


Z. 


Zonam  perdidit.   [L.J     He  has  lost  his  purse. 
Zonam  solvere-.  [L.J    To  unloose  the  virgin  zone. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


PREFACE. 


This  Supplement  has  been  prepared  with  the  double  purpose  of  supplying  such  omissions  as  have  been 
observed  in  the  vocabulary  of  Worcester's  Dictionary,  and  of  inserting  such  new  words  as  science,  art,  and 
literature  have  contributed  to  the  language  since  the  publication  of  that  work.  This  interval  has  been 
characterized  by  unparalleled  energy  in  every  department  of  scientific  research,  and  by  corresponding 
activity  in  the  popularization  of  science.  A  vast  number  of  new  terms  have  thus  been  brought  into 
comparatively  common  use;  and  although  a  large  proportion  of  such  words  cannot  with  strict  pro- 
priety be  said  to  form  part  of  the  English  language,  yet,  from  their  constant  recurrence  in  what  may 
fairly  be  termed  popular  literature,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  explain  them,  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
only  to  such  a  work  as  Worcester's  Dictionary  that  the  ordinary  reader  would  look  for  a  definition 
of  them.  The  labors  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society  and  kindred  associations  have  contributed  to 
awaken  a  lively  interest  in  their  special  department  of  literature,  and  therefore  the  list  of  archaic 
(especially  of  Chaucerian)  forms  and  words  already  to  be  found  in  Worcester  has  been  largely  increased, 
being  compiled  chiefly  from  the  glossaries  of  standard  works.  In  the  pronunciation  of  these  words  the 
rules  of  the  accepted  authorities  only  have  been  utilized. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  exhibit  in  the  following  pages  an  etymology  in  conformity  witli  the 
present  advanced  state  of  this  interesting  and  important  science. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  give  anything  approaching  a  complete  list  of  the  works  read 
or  carefully  examined  for  the  compilation  of  this  Supplement.  In  the  province  of  science  may  be  eim- 
merated  those  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Spencer,  Miiller,  Marsh,  Whitney,  Sayce,  Ilovelacque,  Pezzi, 
Dana,  Proctor,  Lockyer,  Newcomb,  Wallace,  Dall,  Keane,  Sachs,  and  Wood;  in  that  of  literature,  those 
of  Tennyson,  the  Brownings,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Lowell,  Swinburne,  Haw- 
thorne, Froude,  Freeman,  Green,  Matthew  Arnold,  Edwin  Arnold,  Mallock,  Macdonald,  Black,  Thoreau, 
Howells,  and  Aldrich.  Every  cyclopaedia  of  name  has  been  regularly  consulted,  while  the  special  glossaries 
of  Watts,  Brande  and  Cox,  Calderwood,  Krauth,  Smith,  Dunglison,  Thomas,  Stormonth,  Rossiter,  Weale, 
Simmonds,  Brewer,  Duiiman,  Fairholt,  Parker,  Boutell,  Henry,  Maunder,  and  many  others  have  been 
freely  laid  under  contribution.  Especial  use  has  been  made  of  Schmidt's  Dictionary  of  Shakspeare. 
Abundant  evidence  will  be  found  that  periodical  literature  of  high  character  has  been  thoroughly  examined. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  with  greater  precision,  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to 
introduce  a  few  additional  diacritical  marks.  In  the  Dictionary  the  u  of  such  words  as  annual  and  pufreseait 
has  the  same  mark  as  the  u  of  famous  and  sulphur.  This  has  been  corrected  by  marking  the  former  u  thus, 
d.     A  French  u  (u)  and  French  n  and  m  nasal  (n,  m)  have  also  been  introduced. 

The  Supplement  contains  about  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  entries,  of  which  eleven  thousand  are 
new  words,  the  remainder  being  repetitions,  generally  due  to  one  of  two  reasons,  viz.,  either  that  the 
word  seemed  insufficiently  defined  in  the  main  work,  or  that  it  had  acquired  a  new  meaning  since 
the  Dictionary  was  published.  In  a  few  instances  an  entry  has  been  repeated  in  order  to  amend  it« 
etymology. 

In  addition  to  the  Supplement  proper  there  appears  in  this  edition  of  the  Dictionary  a  carefully 
prepared  vocabulary  of  synonymes  of  words  in  general  use. 

The  Publishers  would  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  able  collaborators  engaged  on  this  work, 
and  would  especially  express  their  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  of  James  Hunter,  M.A.,  to  whose 
care  the  compilation  and  editing  of  this  Supplement  were  mainly  intrusted,  and  to  whom  its  completeness 
is  chiefly  due.  They  would  also  acknowledge  the  able  assistance  received  from  Joseph  Thomas,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  who  has  carefully  supervised  the  pronunciation,  in  which  specialty  he  stands  preeniinent,  and 
from  the  late  S.  S.  Haldeman,  LL.D.,  who  was  engaged  upon  the  work  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


ABBREVIATIONS   AND    SIGNS. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

Arab,  stands  for  Arabic. 

Arm Armoric. 

A.  S Anglo-Saxon. 

Belg Belgic  or  Flemish. 

Bret Breton. 

Brit British. 

Celt Celtic. 

Chal Chaldee,  Chaldaic. 

Corn Cornish. 

Dan Danish. 

Dut Dutch. 

Eng English,  England. 

Eth Ethiopic. 

Ein Finnish,  Finland. 

Fl Flemish  or  Belgic. 

Fr French. 

Frs Friesic,  Frisian. 

Gael Gaelic. 

Ger German. 

Goth Gothic. 

Gr Greek. 

Heb Hebrew. 

Hind Hindoo,  Hindostanee. 

Hun Hungarian. 

Icel Icelandic. 

Ind Indie  or  Indian. 

Ir Irish  or  Erse. 

Iran Iranian. 

It Italian. 

L Latin. 

Low  L Low  Latin. 

M.  E Middle  English. 

M.  Goth Mceso-Gothic. 

Norm.  Fr.    .  .  .  Norman  French. 

Norse Norse  or  Old  Danish. 

Norw Norwegian. 

O.  Fr.  or  Old  Fr.  Old  French. 

O.  H.  Ger.  ...  Old  High  German. 

Per Persian. 

Pol Polish. 

Port Portuguese. 

Prov Provencal. 

Kus Russian. 

Sansc Sanscrit. 

Sax Saxon. 

Scand Scandinavian. 

Scot Scotch,  Scotland. 

Slav Slavonic. 

Sp Spanish. 

Su.  Goth Suio-Gothic  or  Norse. 

Sw Swedish. 

Syr Syriac,  Syrian 

Teut. Teutonic. 

Turk Turkish. 

W Welsh. 

Zend (not  abbreviated.) 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Acous Acoustics. 

Agric Agriculture. 

Alg Algebra. 

Anat Anatomy. 

Ant Antiquities. 

Anthrop Anthropology. 

Arch Architecture. 

ArchcBol Archaeology. 

Arith Arithmetic. 

Arts  ^  Sci.  .  .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Astrol Astrology. 

Astron Astronomy. 

1790 


Bib Biblical  Matters. 

Biol Biology. 

Bot Botany. 

Carp Carpentry. 

Chem Chemistry. 

Chron Chronology. 

Com Commerce. 

Comp.  Anat.    .  .  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Conch Conchology. 

Cryst Crystallography. 

Eccl Ecclesiastical  Matters. 

Eccl.  Hist.  .  .  .  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Elec.    ......  Electricity. 

Ent Entomology. 

Ethnog Ethnography, 

Ethnol Ethnology. 

Falc Falconry. 

Fort Fortification. 

Qeog Geography. 

Qeol Geology. 

Oram Grammar. 

Her Heraldry. 

Herp Herpetology. 

Hist History. 

Hort.   ......  Horticulture. 

Hyd Hydrostatics. 

Ich Ichthyology. 

Lang,  or  Ling.  .  Language  or  Linguistics. 

Law (not  abbreviated.) 

Lit Literature. 

Logic (not  abbreviated.) 

Mach Machinery. 

Mag. Magnetism. 

Mai Malacology. 

Man Manege  or  Horsemanship. 

Manuf. Manufactures. 

Math Mathematics. 

Mech Mechanics. 

Med Medicine. 

Met Metaphj'sics. 

Metal Metallurgy. 

Meteor Meteorology. 

Mil.  '. Military  Affairs. 

Min Mineralogy. 

Mining (not  abbreviated.) 

Mas Music. 

Myth Mythology. 

Nat.  Hist.    .  .  .  Natural  History. 

Nat.  Phil.     .  .  .  Natural  Philosophy. 

Naut Nautical  or  Marine  Affairs. 

Nosol Nosology. 

Num, Numismatics. 

Obstet Obstetrics. 

Opt Optics. 

Ornith Ornithology. 

Paint Painting. 

Pal Palaeontology. 

Persp Perspective. 

Phar Pharmacy. 

Philol Philology. 

Phot Photography. 

Phren Phrenology. 

Phys Physics. 

Phys.  Geog.    .  .  Physical  Geography. 

Physiog Physiography. 

Physiol Phvsiology. 

Pol. Politics. 

Print, Printing. 

Pros. Prosody. 

Psych Psychology. 

Rhet Rhetoric. 

Sculp Sculpture. 

Steam  Eng.  .  .  .  Steam  Engineering. 


Surg.  ...'..  Surgery. 

Tel Telegraphy. 

Theol Theology. 

Zool Zoology. 

At.  Wt.     ...  Atomic  Weight. 
Sym Symbol. 


GRAMMAR,  &c. 


a.   stands    for 

ad 

comp 

conj 

dim 

/• 

fig 


id. 


im,p. 

intejj. 
lit.    . 


mod. 


nom. 
Obs. 


Adjective. 

Adverb. 

Comparative. 

Conjunction. 

Diminutive. 

Feminine. 

Figurative. 

Imperfect  or  Preterite  Tense. 

The  same. 

That  is. 

Imperative. 

Interjection. 

Literally. 

Masculine. 

Modern. 

Noun. 

Nominative. 

Obsolete. 

Participle. 

Participial  Adjective. 

Participle  and  Adjective. 

Past  participle. 

Present  participle. 

Plural. 

Poetical. 

Participles. 

Present. 

Preposition. 

Preterite. 

Privative. 

Pronoun. 

Rarely  used. 

Singular. 

Superlative. 

Synonymes. 

Verb  Active. 

Verb  Neuter. 

United  States. 

SIGNS,  &c. 

jg^°  A  dagger  [f  ]  is  prefixed  to  words  or 
meanings  of  words  that  are  obsolete  or  anti- 
quated. 

jg^"" Words  printed  in  Italics,  in  the  Vo- 
cabulary  (as  Dioncea  and  Aumoniere),  are 
words  which  belong  to  foreign  languages, 
and  are  not  properly  Anglicized. 

jg]@"  The  two  parts  of  such  compound 
words  as  are  not  properly  written  as  simple 
words  are  separated  by  a  lengthened  hyphen ; 
as.  Rail-joint.  The  two  parts  of  such  words 
are  commonly  and  properly  separated,  when 
written  or  printed,  by  a  hyphen. 

jg^^The  double  accent  mark,  when  used 
in  pronunciation,  denotes  that  the  aspirated 
sound  of  the  succeeding  consonant  is  thrown 
back  on  the  preceding  syllable  ;  thus,  peti"- 
tion  (petish'on). 

jg^""  When  a  cross-reference  is  followed 
by  Suppl.  or  Sup.,  the  word  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  Supplement ;  when  no  such  indi- 
cation is  given,  the  reference  is  to  the  main 
text  of  the  Dictionary. 


p.  .  .  . 
p.  a.  . 
p.  &  a. 
p.p.  . 
p.  pr.  . 
pi.  .  . 
Poet.  . 
pp.  .  . 
pr.  .  . 
prep.  . 
pret.  . 
priv.  . 
pron.  . 
R.    .  . 


sing, 
sup. . 
Syn. 


V.  a. . 
V.  n. . 
U.  S. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


AA 

AA  [a  contraction  of  Gr.  ova,  up  through,  through- 
out, of  each].  (Med.)  In  prescript iong,  the  a'lgn 
written  after  the  names  of  several  different  med- 
icines to  denote  an  equal  quantity  of  each. 

Thomas, 

A  1  (wan),  a.  The  very  best;  first-rate.  [Colloq. 
or  Vulgar.]     See  Appe.vdix,  p.  1774. 

She  la  a  prime  girl,  she  U;  she  Is  A  I.  Sam  Slick, 

AARD'-VARK  (ai-d'- 
vark),  H.  [Dut.,  earth- 
2"''J-]  (Zool.)  A 
South-African  eden- 
tate plantigrade 
mammal,  the  Oryc- 
teropus  capensis.  It 
is  a  burrower  and  in- 
sectivorous, breaking 
down  the  walla  of  the 
ant-hills  and  catch- 


Aard-vark. 


ing  the  denizens  with  its  long  prehensile  tongue. 
AARD'-WOLF  (iird'wQlf),  n.  [Dut.,  earth-tcolf,'] 
(ZooL)  A  South-African  digitigrade  carnivo- 
rous mammal  {Prote/es  criatdtus),  about  equal  in 
size  to  a  fox,  and  by  some  regarded  as  forming 
a  connecting  link  between  the  hyena  and  the 
dog.    It  has  its  name  from  its  burrowing  habits. 

AA'RON'^  BEARD  (a'r9nz  benl).  {Bot,)  A  popu- 
lar name  for  Jihus  Cotinus,  a  South-European 
shrub  yielding  a  valuable  yellow  dye  known  as 
Venetian  sumach  or  young  fustic.  Hooker, 

A.  B.  (Nnnt,)     See  Able-Bodied,  Suppl. 

A-BAI'8ER,  M.     Burnt  ivory,  or  ivory-black. 

Weale, 

XB'A-LO'NE,  n.  A  kind  of  Hnliotis  shell  found  on 
the  coast  of  California,  and  worked  into  orna- 
ments by  the  Indians.  Amer.  Naturalist. 

A-BlN'DON  (or  ?-l)fin-dOn),n.  Add.  Unreserved  de- 
votion or  surrender  of  one's  self  to  a  particular 
object,  as  a  cause,  an  emotion,  or  the  like;  frank 
unconstraint  or  enthusiasm  in  manner. 

It  was  an  enthaslasm  pure  and  simple;  a  beautinil  and  un- 
selUah  abandon.  BotvelU. 

i^-BXN'DON-MfiNT,  >i.  Add.  The  net  of  giving 
one's  self  up  to  the  indulgence  of  any  passion, 
taste,  or  emotion  ;  self-abandonment. 

Rare-armed  damsels  of  the  East  loungini;   in   attitudes   of 
nonchalant  abandonment.    F.  Wedmore,  in  Xineteenth  Century. 

A-B.\N'GA,  n.     The  fruit  of  a  West-Indian  palm, 

the  seeds  of  which  are  useful  in  chest  diseases. 

Thomas, 
A  HAS  (a-ba).     A  French  exclamation,  equal  to  our 

"  Down  with  ;"  as,  d  bas  les  aristos,  down  with 

the  aristocrats. 
A-BAT'ED,  p,  a.  In  niedimval  masonry,  noting  work 

which  is  worked  down  or  sunk. 
A-BAT-VOIX  (a-bS-vwa),  ...     [Fr.,  from  abattre,  to 

beat  down,  and  v<nx,  the  voice.]    The  sounding- 

bo.ird  over  a  pulpit  or  rostrum. 
AB-.XX'I-AL,  >    „.     [L.  „h,  from,  and  axii,]     Not 
AB-AX'ILE,    )    in    the    axis: — specifically  (Hot.), 

noting  an  embryo  which  is  out  of  the  axis  of 

the  seed. 


j  Xb'B()T,  n.  Add.  Ahhot  exempt,  an  abbot  free 
from  the  authority  of  the  bishop  and  ordinary, 
and  dependent  only  on  the  see  of  Rome. 

Abbot  mitred,  an  abbot  who,  on  account  of 
his  having  jurisdiction,  was  privileged  to  wear 
a  mitre,  and  in  England  to  have  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Abbot  of  Misrule,  a  person  anciently  chosen 
to  regulate  the  sports  and  pastimes  throughout 
the  Christmas  holidays: — called  also  Abbot  of 
Unreason,  Staunton, 

A-B-C'DA-RY,        I  (a-b^sd'd^-r?,  a-b?-8p-da'rj-9n).  a. 

A-B-C-DA'RI-AN,  )  Same  as  Abecedary,  Abece- 
darian. Abcdary  or  Abcdarian  psalnts  or 
hymns,  psalms  or  hymns  whose  separate  parts 
are  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
as  the  119th  psalm. 

AB-DE'RI-AN,  a,  [From  Abdera,  a  city  in  Thrace, 
the  birthplace  of  Democritus,  the  laughing  phi- 
losopher.] Given  to  laughter,  especially  to  fool- 
ish or  incessant  laughter. 

A-BEAM',  ad,  [Prefix  n  for  on,  and  beam,]  (Nant,) 
On  the  beam ;  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  a  ves- 
sel's keel. 

A-BE-CE-DA'RI-AN,  n.  Add.  1.  One  of  the  ex- 
treme Anabaptists  who  denounced  all  learning, 
even  that  of  the  alphabet,  holding  that  divine 
teaching  supersedes  the  use  of  means.  Stauntpn. 
2.  A  tyro. 

Abecedarians  in  fly-fishing.  P.  Fisher. 

A'BEL-TREE,  n.     Same  as  Abele. 

AB-fiR'RANCE,  n.  Add.  Deviation  from  type  of 
structure.  Carpenter, 

AB-ftR'RATE,  v,  n.  [L.  aberro,  aberratnm — ab, 
from,  and  erro,  erratum,  to  wander.]  To  wiin- 
der  from  ;  to  deviate  from  the  right  way  or  from 
a  natural  state.  "Defective  and  aberratimj  vis- 
ion." De  Quincey, 

A-BEY'  (9-ba'),  n.  A  bastard  mahogany  shipped 
from  St.  Domingo. 

t  AB-h5m'I-NA-BLE,  n.  [Catachrestic  for  oftoniiHa- 
ble,  from  a  notion  that  the  word  is  from  L. 
ab  homine, — See  Abominable.]     Abominable. 

This  is   abhominabU  which  be  (Don  Armado)   would   call 
aliominalilc.  Shak. 

AB-niJR',  V,  a.  Add.  To  shrink  back  from  ;  to  de- 
spise; to  contemn. 

Thou  didst  not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb.         Com.  Prayer. 

t  AB-IIOR',  r.  II.  To  shrink  back  as  from  horror, 
disgust,  or  fear;  to  manifest  aversion. 

AB-n()R'RER,  II.     Add.     {Enq,  Hist,)    One  of  the 
court  party  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  so  named 
becnuse  they  professed  their  abhorrence  of  his 
being  dictated  to  in  regard  to  the  meeting  of  1 
Parlinment.  | 

t  AB-HOR'RINO,  a.  Contrary  or  repugnant ;  incon-  , 
sistcnt;  abhorrent: — with /com. 

Which  la  utterlv  abhorring  from  the  end  of  all  law.     JTitlon. 

f  A-BIDE',  It.  a.  [For  aby,  which  see.]  To  pay  for ; 
to  expiate;  to  aby. 

Let  no  man  ahlds  this  de«d, 
But  we  the  doers.  Bhak. 

A-Bi'5-TITE8,  ti,pl,  [L.  n6i'e«,  ahietis,  a  fir-tree,  and 


ABORAL 

suffix  i<e.]  (Pal,)  Fossil  remains  of  fir-tree*, 
chiefly  cones,  in  the  wealden  and  greensand. 
A-Bi-()-9£N'E-8lS.  M.  [Or.,  a  priv.  and  bioyrMrtit, 
which  see.]  (Physiol,)  The  doctrine  that  in- 
organic or  dead  matter  can  develop  into  organic 
or  living  matter;  the  doctrine  that  all  living 
beings — plants  and  animals — spring  by  evolu- 
tion from  dead  matter;  8[>ontuneous  genera- 
tion. 

A-Bl-Og'E-NlST,  n.     One  who  holds  the  theory  of 

abiogencsis. 

A-BI-O^'E-NY,  »i.     Same  as  ABiOGRxesiH,  Suppl. 

AB-JUN'C'TIVE,  a,  [L.  ahjungn,  abjunctnm,  to  de- 
tach from,  to  unyoke — ab,  from,  and  jhwjo,  to 
join.]     Disconnected;  exceptional,     [b.] 

It  is  this  power  that  leads  on  from  the  accidratal  and  a^ii^. 
.  tive  to  the  uuiversal.  /.  Toirfvr. 

XB'jr-R.\-T(>RY,  a.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  charac- 
terized by,  abjuration  ;  as,  "An  oath  abjuralorg," 

XB'L.\-TIye,  a.  Add.  Noting  the  sixth  case  of 
the  Latin  noun. 

Xb'LA-tIve,  ti.  The  sixth  case  of  the  Latin  noun, 
expressing  the  relation  of  taking  away  or  from, 
cause,  manner,  instrument,  Ac, 

Ablative  absolute,  the  ablative  care  of  a  noun 
construed  with  a  participle,  expressed  or  under- 
stood, independently  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

XB'LaCt,  »i.  [Gcr.,  from  ablauteu,  to  become 
changed  in  sound.]  (6'1-ani.)  A  change  in  the 
root- vowel  of  a  word,  as  of  a  verb  to  denote 
inflection,  or  of  a  noun  to  denote  number;  as, 
fall,  fell ;  sit,  sat;  ntan,  men, 

A'BLE-Br)D'lEP,  n.  Add.  (-V«M/.)  Noting' a  sea- 
I  man  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  as  also  skilled  in 
I  seamanshii)  and  willing  to  serve  : — generally,  ia 
I       this  use,  abbreviated  into  A.  B.  Smith. 

XB'LE-«ATE,  II.  [Fr.  abUijat,  from  L.  ab,  from, 
and  leyaiHs,  a  legate,  an  ambassador.]  (Rom, 
Cath,  Vh,)  An  ofliccr  to  whom  the  |K)pe  eon- 
fides  the  functions  of  a  legate: — specifically,  an 
envoy  who  conveys  to  a  newly-elected  cardinal 
his  barrette. 

A-BL(K>M',  ad.  or  a,  [Prefix  a  for  on,  and  hloouJ] 
In  full  bloom;  blooming.  "The  trees  arc  all 
abloom,"  (oHlrmp.  llrr. 

AB-N0R'M.\-BLY,  ad.     In  an  abnormal  manner. 

XB-0-LI"TI0N-.\L,  a.  Relating  to  or  favoring  ab- 
olitionism. 

XB-<vl1"TI».>N-I7.E.  r.  t.  To  indoctrinate  or  imbue 
with  the  principles  of  abolitionism,     [u.] 

Ab-O-M.x'SVS,  II.     Same  as  AaoMAsrif. 

A-Bi)M'I-N-\-BI-E.  <».  Add.   t  Kxcc««sive;  excellent. 

Fare!  O,  there  is  the  Bosl  ak»min»kU  ch«*r. 

r«i«l«r.  \mt. 

A-BdM-I-S.i'Rr-lJit.  n.  [Ia)w  L..  from  L.  nb»mi. 
nor,  ti)  turn  from.  a.«  from  an  evil  omen.]  (Eecl.) 
A  book  containing  forms  of  anathema. 

t  A-BOOiy  (♦-boa'),  M.     [See  ABinr.]     Delay. 

without  aof«  «*«M>W  his  ti«a»«T  b>  <»»|>la?fUi.         t%m 
J^-Hd'U.Kh,  n.    [L.  ab,  from,  and  Eng.  oral.]  (Z<tiil.) 
Noting  the   face  in  a  sUrfish  opposite  to  thai 
which  contains  the  mouth. 


A,  B,  I,  0,  IT,  t,  long:    X,  fi,  I,  5,  tJ,  f ,  short 

SON;  b6ll,  bur,  rule,  annual,  it, 


;    A,  ?,  I,  9,  y,  Y,  obscure;    fAbK.  FAR.  FAST,  fAlL;    HfelB,  U£B;    mIeN,  SYB;   m6vB,  KOB, 
French.— (i,  q,  s,  k,  »oft;    B,  0,  5,  J,  hard;   n,  lii,  nasal ;   §  as  I;    J  as  ga.— THIS,  this. 
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f  A-BOB'SIVE,  a.     Abortive.  Geo.  Herbert. 

A-BORT'ED,  a.  (Physiol.)  Noting  an  organ  whose 
development  has  been  arrested  at  a  very  early 
stage. 

A-BOR'TI-CIDE,  h.  [L.  abortus,  an  untimely  birth, 
and  riedes,  slaughter.]  (Obstetrics.)  The  de- 
stroying of  the  foetus  in  utero,  sometimes  done 
to  effect  delivery. 

A-BOR'TIENT  (j-biir'shent),  a.  [L.  abortiens,  p.  pr. 
of  abortiu,  to  miscarry. — See  Abort.]  Sterile; 
barren. 

f  A-b6uGHTE'  ((jh  guttural ),/)re?.  a,ndp.p.  ofahye. 

A-BoCT'-SLEOgE,  ii.  [Ft.  about,  the  but-end,— 
a,  at,  and  bout,  end, — and  Eng.  sledye.]  The 
largest  hammer  used  by  smiths. 

A-BOVE'-STAIBJ,  ad.    On  the  story  or  floor  above. 

f  A-BR.\DE',  V.  a.     Same  as  Abraid.  Spenser. 

A'BRA-n.\M-iTE,  n.  (Eccl.)  One  of  a  sect  of 
ignorant  Bohemian  peasants  founded  in  1782, 
who  professed  to  believe  only  what  Abraham 
held  before  the  law  of  circumcision.  The  unity 
of  God  and  the  Lord's  prayer  comprised  all  that 
they  regarded  in  the  Bible.  JStunnton. 

A'hRA-HAM-MAN,  n.  Add.  [The  wards  in  the 
ancient  Bethlehem  Hospital  (Bedlam)  of  Lon- 
don were  named  after  patriarchs  and  saints,  the 
Abraham  ward  having  for  its  inmates  lunatics, 
who  were  allowed  to  go  out  begging  on  certain 
fixed  days.]  A  begging  lunatic: — hence,  one 
who  feigned  lunacy  as  a  pretext  for  begging. 

t  A-BRAYDE',  1  (see  Fey,  Suppl.),  v.  «.      [A.  S. 

I  A-BREYDE'  J  abreydan.  to  twist  out,  from  breg- 
daii,  to  twist,  to  braid.]  [pret.  and  p.  p., 
ABRAYDE,  ABREYDE.]     To  Start ;  to  awake. 

This  man  out  of  his  sleep  for  fear  abrayde.  Chaucer. 

XB-RA-ZIT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Ppi^io,  to  froth 
up.]  Noting  a  mineral  that  melts  before  the 
blow-pipe  without  effervescence. 

"f  A.-BB.EGG'E',  V.  a.  [¥r.  abreyer ;  L.  ahbreviare, 
to  shorten.]     To  shorten ;  to  abridge. 

Chaucer. 

XB'RO-GA-TIVE,  a.  That  abrogates  or  annuls ;  ab- 
rogating; as,  "An  (ibroyative  law." 

•f  AB-RUPT',  H.  An  abrupt  place;  a  chasm.  "Over 
the  vast  abrupt."  Milton. 

Xb'SENT-LT,  ad.  In  an  absent  manner;  with 
absence  of  mind ;  as,  "'  She  answered  absently." 

Geo.  Eliot. 

AB-STnTH',    1    (ocab-saiit),  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  «6«//i- 

AB-SIJfTHE',  J  thinm;  Gr.  a<liiv8L0i>,  wormwood.] 
A  popular  French  bitter  cordial,  essentially  con- 
sisting of  alcohol  mixed  with  oils  of  wormwood 
and  anise.  Absinthe  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous stimulants. 

AB-STn'THI-ATE,  v.  a.  To  impregnate  with  ab- 
sinthe. 

AB-SIS'TENCE,  n.  The  act  or  condition  of  stand- 
ing off  or  away  from. 

Xb'SO-LUTE,  a.  Add.  1.  Free  from  all  uncer- 
tainty; clearly  convinced  ;  positive;  certain. 

He's  abtolute  on  the  figure  of  my  last  subscription. 

£.  B.  Broxcning. 

2.  Dogmatic;  authoritative. 

The  peddler  stopped,  and  tapped  her  on  the  head 

With  abtolute  foretiugcr.  B.  B.  Browning. 

Absolute  ordination  (Eccl.),  ordination  with- 
out designation  to  a  specific  cure,  as  of  a  bishop 
without  a  diocese,  a  priest  without  a  parish,  and 
the  like.  Such  ordination  is  forbidden  by  the 
canons  of  the  church. 

Absolute  alcohol. — See  Alcohol,  Suppl. 

XB-SO-LU'TION-DAY,  u.  (Eccl.)  The  Tuesday 
before  Easter,  on  which  penitents  are  absolved. 

Staunton. 

Xb'S(.>-LU-TIST,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acterized by,  absolutism;  absolute;  despotic. 
"  Supporting  Donna  Maria  and  Isabella  against 
claimants  of  more  absolutist  tendencies."    Green. 

AB-SO-LU-TIS'TIC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  absolu- 
tism ;  absolutist,     [r.] 

AB-s5l'VA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  absolved. 

AB-SORP-TIV'I-TY,  ji.  The  quality  of,  or  capacity 
for,  absorption.  "  The  absorptivity  inherent  in 
organic  beings."  Dana. 


AB-STAIN'EB,  )i.    One  who  abstains: — specifically, 
one  who  abstains  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits; 
a  teetotaller. 
AB-STE'MI-i,       1    n.pl.  or  collective.    [See  Abste- 
AB-STE'MI-OUS,  j    Mioi'S,  ff.]   (Eccl.)  Persons  who 
will  not  partake  of  the  cup  in  the  Eucharist, 
on  account  of  objections  to  the  use  of  wine. 
XB'STI-NENCE,  n.    Add.    Abstinence,  Fasting.     In 
'    the^Hoinan   Catholic  Church,  abstinence  is  dis- 
tinguished from  fasting  in  being  merely  a  re- 
fraining  from    flesh    meat,  while  fasting  is   a 
more  or  less  rigorous  abstention  from  food  of 
any  kind.     Thus,  every  Friday  throughout  the 
year  is  a  day  of  abstinence,  but  days  of  fasting 
are  of  much  rarer  occurrence, 
t  AB-SURD',  n.    That  which  is  absurd ;  absurdity. 

This  arch  absurd  that  wit  and  fool  delights.  Pope. 

f  A-BU'§ION  (or  a-hu-si-on'),   n.     Add.     [Fr.,  an 

abusing;  error  ;  imposture.]    Guile;  imposture; 

deceit.     "Magic  and  aiusfoji."  Chaucer. 

A-BYE'  (or  a-b5'),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  abicgan,  to  pay  for, 

from  bycgun,  to  buy.]     To  pay  for  ;  to  sufier  for; 

to  atone  for;  to  redeem. 

How  dear  aboughte  was  thilk  cursed  villany.  Chaucer. 

A-BYME'  (or  a-blm'),  ".     Same  as  Abysm. 

A-BYSS'IC,  a.  (Geol.)  Of  or  relating  to  an  abyss  ; 
abyssal : — specifically,  noting  strata  which  formed 
the  bottom  of  ancient  deep  seas. 

XC-A-DEM'I-CI§M,  11.  {Fine  Arts.)  A  mode  of 
teaching,  as  of  painting,  practised  in  an  academy. 

XC-A-UfiM'ICS,  n.  (Met.)  The  Platonic  philoso- 
phy. Kranth. 

A-CA'DI-AN,  rt.  [From  Acadia,  the  Latin  form  of 
Acadie,  the  original  French  name  for  Nova 
Scotia;  from  Shuben-^cotZ/e,  the  Indian  name 
of  one  of  its  rivers.]     Nova-Scotian. 

Thus  dwelt  together  in  love  these  simple  Acadian  farmers. 

Long/ellow. 

Acadian  epoch,  in  geology,  the  earlier  of  the 
two  epochs  constituting  the  Cambrian  or  primor- 
dial period  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation.  See 
Potsdam,  Suppl.  Dana. 

A-CA'DI-AN,  n.     An  inhabitant  of  Nova  Scotia. 

A-CXN-THO-CAB'POUS,  a.  [Gr.  aKavea,  a  thorn,  and 
Kapjros,  fruit.]  (hot.)  Having  fruit  covered 
with  spines. 

XC-AN-THOF'ER-OUS,     1    «.    [Gr.  iKa.vSa.,  a  thorn, 

AC-AN-THOPH'O-BOCS,  J  and<^e>u), tobear.]  (Hot.) 
Bearing  prickles  or  spines. 

A-CAN-TIIO-ME-TIii' NA,  n.pl.  [Gr.  aKa.v6a,  a  spine, 
and  iJ-TirpoL,  the  womb.]  (Zool.)  A  family  of 
minute  Protozoa  occurring  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, consisting  of  balls  of  jelly  on  a  frame- 
work of  radiated  silicious  spicules. 

AG-AN-THOl'' TE-RI,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  aKavOa,  a  spine, 
and  TTTcpdv,  a  wing.]  (Zool.)  A  group  of  Te- 
leostean  fishes  having  spiny  fins;  acanthopter- 
ygians. 

A-CAN-THO-SPdN' QT-A,  n.  j^l.  [Gr.  aKavOa,  a  spine, 
and  L.  «/io)i5'ta,  a  sponge.]  (Pal.)  A  family  of 
fossil  sponges  found  in  the  Silurian  strata; — so 
named  from  the  interwoven  silicious  spicules 
constituting  their  skeleton. 

A-cXN-THO-TEV'TIIIS,  n.  [Gr.  aKavBa,  a  spine,  and 
revBii,  a  cuttle-fish.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
cuttle-fishes  with  spinj'  tentacles,  of  which  the 
bones  and  spines  are  found  in  the  oolite. 

A  CAP-PEL' LA.  [It.]  (Mus.)  In  church  or  chapel 
style  : — specifically,  applied  to  compositions  sung 
without  accompaniment,  but  in  old  church  or 
purely  vocal  style;  as,  "A  mass  a  cappella." 

XC'CAD,  ]    „.   (ProbablyHighlander;but  see 

AC-CA'DI-AN,  I  Gen.  x.  10.)  One  of  the  dominant 
race  in  Babylonia  at  the  time  to  which  the  ear- 
liest contemporaneous  records  reach  back,  and  to 
which  is  ascribed  the  origin  of  Chaldean  civiliza- 
tion and  writing :  also,  the  tongue  of  this  race. 
The  Accads  are  generally  believed  to  have  been 
of  Ural-Altaic  stock,  akin  to  the  Finns,  and 
seem  to  have  descended  from  the  mountains  of 
Elam.  On  the  earliest  cuneiform  inscriptions 
yet  discovered  their  language  appears  alone. — 
Written  also  Akkad,  Akkadian. — See  Sumir, 
Suppl.  Lenormant. 


AC-CA'DI-AN,  a.     Of  or  relating  to  tho  Accads  or 

their  language. 
AC-CEL'ER-A-TOR,  w.    Add.    (Phot.)    A  means  for 

hastening  the  development  of  a  photographic 

picture. 
AC-CENT' U-AL,  n.     An  accent  mark.     Haldeman. 
AC-CENT' U-ATE,  v.  a.    Add.   To  bring  prominently 

into  notice;  to  give  prominence  to;  to  emphasize. 

Not  by  acce?i(»a((n(7  differences  of  race  among  indwellers  of 
the  same  laud  will  peace  and  fiood-will  be  planted  upon  earth. 

Bahbi  Adler. 

f  AC-CEPT',  )(.     Acceptance. 

We  will  suddenly 
Pass  our  accept  and  peremptory  answer.  Shak, 

AC-CEPT'AN-CY,  n.     Acceptance. 

Here's  a  proof  of  gift, 
But  here's  no  proof,  sir,  of  acceptancy. 

E.  S.  Browning. 

AC-C£s'SIVE,  a,     Accessory ;  additional. 

f  XC'CI-DIE,  n.  [Gr.  aKrjSia,  neglect,  torpor.]  Neg- 
ligence arising  from  discontent  or  melancholy  : — 
specifically  (Eccl.),  the  theological  name  for 
sloth,  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins. 

AC-CLI-MA-TA'TION,  n.  Same  as  Acclimatization. 

t  AC-COAST',  V.  n.  [L.  ac  for  ad,  to,  and  Eng. 
coast.]  To  skim  along  near  the  earth ;  to  fly 
low. 

Whether  high  towering  or  accoasting  low.  Spenser. 

f  AC-COUNT'.  Obsolete  p.  p.  of  verb  to  account. 
"With  long  use  account  no  sin."  Shak. 

AC-C06nT'A-BLE,  a.  Add.  That  can  be  accounted 
for;  reasonable.  "  True  religion,  .  .  .  intelligible, 
rational,  and  accountable."  B.  Whichcote. 

AC-CRfiS'CENT,  a.  Add.  (Bot.)  Growing  larger 
after  flowering.  Gray. 

t  AC-CRUE',  n.  Something  that  accrues  or  accedes 
to,  as  to  property. 

AC-CU'MU-LA-TOR,  n.  Add.  (Naut.)  A  band  of 
india-rubber  introduced  between  the  u])per  ex- 
tremity of  a  deep-sea  sounding-line  and  the 
yard  from  which  it  is  let  down,  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  any  sudden  strain  which  may  come 
on  the  line. 

AC-CURSE',   1    c.  a.     Add.     The  spelling  with  the 

\  A-CURSE',  J  double  c  is  wrong,  and  due  to  the 
frequency  of  the  prefi.x  ac  =  L.  ad.  It  is  from 
A.  S.  a,  intensive,  and  cursian,  to  curse. 

f  AC-CU§E'MENT,  n.     Accusation. 

ACE,  II.     (Base-ball.)     A  home-run,  which  see. 

Xg'EPH-AL,  n.     Same  as  Acepiialan. 

A-CEPW A-LI,  n.  pi.  Add.  (Eccl.)  Societies  with- 
out a  superior  or  presiding  oflicer. 

A-CEPH'A-LO-CYST,  n.  [Gr.  aKe<t>aKoi,  headless,  ana 
Kiio-Tis,  a  bladder.]  A  parasitic  hydatid,  con- 
sisting of  a  headless  cyst  or  bag. 

A^-ER-A'CE-^,  n.  pi.  [L.  accr,  a  maple.]  (Bot.) 
The  maple  family  of  trees,  including  the  syca- 
more and  Scotch  plane-tree. 

Xg'E-RAT-ED,  a.     Same  as  Acerose. 

AQ'E-TA-BLE,  n.     An  acetabulum,  which  see. 

Xg-E-TAB-U-LIF'ER-OUS.  a.  [L.  acetabidum,  a  cup, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]  (Biol.)  Bearing  acetabula 
or  sucking  cups,  as  the  cuttle-fish. 

Xg-E-TA-BU'Ll-FOBM.  a.  [L.  acetabulum,  a  cup, 
and  forma,  a  shape.]  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  an 
acetabulum,  as  the  cup  of  the  acorn. 

XQ'E-TAT-ED,  o.  (Chem.)  Combined  with  acetic 
acid. 

A-C£t'I-FY,  v.  n.  To  become  changed  into  acid  or 
vinegar;  as,  "Wine  acetifies  by  exposure  to  the 
sun." 

X(J'E-TIN,  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  a  series  of  ethers 
derived  from  glycerine  by  the  substitution  of  one, 
two,  or  three  equivalents  of  acetyl  for  hydrogen. 
The  acetins  are  oily  liquids  produced  by  heating 
glycerine  and  acetic  acid  together. — Called  also 
ketone. 

XQ'E-TONE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  colorless,  limpid,  very 
inflammable  liquid,  of  ])eculiar  odor,  best  ])re- 
pared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  acetates.  It 
boils  at  i;^1.9°  Fa'hr.,  and  its  chemical  constitu- 
tion is  CO  (CH3)2. 

Xq'E-TYL,  11.     Same  as  Acetyle. 
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A-rftT'y-LENE,  H.  {Chf?m.)  A  oolorlc«8  gas,  with 
a  |)uculiar  ami  iinplciisiint  odor,  consisting  of 
two  atouiH  of  carbon  in  uuuibinatiun  with  two 
atouiii  of  hydrogen. 

A£;iI'AGU  (ilk'U),  n.    State  of  Buffering  from  aches. 

Th»Pope  oould  dlipeaao  wltli  liU  cardinnlaU!  *nd  his  achage. 

Tennyton. 

A-CITAfof  (ty-k\'in),  n.  2>l.  Homer's  name  for  tiie 
ancient  Ureoks. 

t  A-CIIATK',  n.  [Old  Fr.  achepter,  Fr.  acheter,  to 
buy,  from  L.  acceptare,  accuptare,  to  take,  to  re- 
ceive— ad,  to,  and  capto,  frcq.  from  cupio,  to 
take.'   Akin  acatet,  cater.}     Purchase. 

Chaucer. 

I  A-)3HA'T06b,  w.  [See  supra.}  A  purchaser;  a 
caterer. 

Achatourt  mlKhtcn  take  example 
For  to  be  wi.se  of  buying  of  victual.  Chaucer. 

A/SHE  (ak),  n.  and  v.  n.  Add.  This  spelling  is 
objectionable,  being  duo  to  the  attempt  to  con- 
nect the  word  more  closely  with  Gr.  axos,  which 
is  only  remotely,  if  at  all,  related  to  it.  It  is 
from  A.  S.  ace,  and  the  true  spelling  is  that 
seen  in  old  authors,  ake. 

A-CHEi'LA-RY  (»-kl'la-rf)  «.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and 
xeiAot,  a  lip.]  \liot.)  Having  the  labellum  un- 
developed, as  in  some  orchids. 

A-CHENE' (9-keu'),  n.   {Dot.)    Same  as  Achenium. 

A-eilER'NAR,  n.  [Arab.]  {Astron.)  The  chief  star 
of  the  constellation  Eridanus  (a  Eridanl) :  it  is 
of  the  first  magnitude,  and  one  of  the  brightest 
in  the  southern  heavens. 

XCH-IL-LE'ID,  I  (Ak-il-le'iil,Sk-il-le'i8),n.  Thatpor- 

XCH-IL-LE'IS,  j  tion  of  the  Iliad  of  which  Achilles 
is  tiie  hero,  and  which  some  scholars  regard  as 
the  nucleus  round  which  the  other  portions  of 
the  poem  gathered. 

ACII-J-O'TE,  )    „.     [Sp.,  from  achiotl,  the  native 

ACII-O'Tft,  )  Mexican  name.]  The  South-Amer- 
ican name  for  the  annotto-plant  ( liixa  ovellnna), 
used  by  the  Indians  for  staining  thoir  bodies,  as 
also  largely  in  thoir  cookery;  annotto. 

A-jCHLXM'Y-DATE,a.  [See  Achi.Amydeous.]  {Zo'ol.) 
A  term  applied  to  those  gill-breathing  gasteropo- 
dous  mollusks  which  are  destitute  of  a  mantle. 

A-jSHO'RI-ON,  n.  [Gr.  axi->p,  scurf,  dandruff.]  A 
microscopic  plant  found  on  the  human  skin 
during  the  disease  of  favus  or  ring-worm. 

XCH'RO-CIIORD,  H.     The  Acrochordus,  rchich  see. 

A-gHRO-MA-TOp'SY,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.,  xpi/i^a,  color, 
and  iifiii,  sight.]  Incapacity  to  distinguish 
colors;  color-blindness;  daltonism. 

A-CIC'U-LAT-ED,  a.  (Hot.)  (a)  Same  as  Acicr- 
LATE,  which  see.  (b)  Marked  superficially  as  if 
scratched  irregularly  with  the  point  of  a  needle. 

Henslotc. 

XQ'ID,  n.  (Chem.)  Add.  A  salt  of  hydrogen,  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  in 
combination  with  a  simple  or  compound  acid 
radical,  the  hydrogen  being  easily  replaced  by 
a  metal  when  the  latter  is  presented  to  the  com- 
pound in  the  form  of  a  hydrate.  Acids  differ 
widely  in  composition  and  origin,  but  are  usually 
soluble  in  water,  of  sour  ta-^te,  electro-negative, 
and  change  vegetable  blue  colors  into  red.  Mono- 
basic acids  contain  one  atom  of  hydrogen;  di- 
basic, two  such  atoms;  tribasic,  three. 

X(,'-ID-If'IC,  a.    Rendering  acid ;  causing  acidity. 

D<tun. 

A-cId-I-MEt'RTC,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  meas- 
urement or  estimation  of  the  strength  of  acids. 

A-CId'U-LAT-ED,  «.     Slightly  imbued  with  acid. 

A-ClD'U-LfeNT,  n.  Somewhat  sour;  acidulous. 
"  With  anxious  acidtilent  face."  Cartyle. 

Xg'IER-AQE  (Ss'er-U),  n.  [Fr.,  from  acier,  steel.] 
{Etec.)  A  process  of  coating  a  metal  plate  with 
steel,  with  the  view  of  increasing  its  durability. 
— See  Steeling,  Suppl. 

Xg'IER-ATE  (iWc-r-at),  v. a.  [Fr.  acier,  steel.] 
{Metal.)    To  convert  into  steel. 

A-CJfX'A-C£§,  II.  [L.,  from  Gr.  aKivaxnt.']  The  short 
straight  sword  or  dagger  worn  on  the  right  si(io 
by  the  ancient  Persians  nnd  Mcdes  ;  a  scnnitar. 


Xg-I-NA'RI-OCS,  a.  [L.  acinariiu,  from  aciiniii, 
Gr.  atcicof,  a  grajie-seod.]  (Hot.)  Noting  a  stum 
or  branch  covered  with  little  spherical,  stalked 
vesicles,  like  grape-seeds,  as  in  some  sea-weeds. 

llcHnlinr. 

A^-I-S'E'TJE,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  oictVr)T09,  immovable.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  group  of  the  Jn/iiHoria,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  in  the  adult  stage  are  non-loco- 
motive. 

"(■  AC-KNOW  (ak-no'),  v.  n.     Add.     To  recognize. 

You  wUI  not  be  acknown.  air.  B.  Junnon. 

To  be  acknown  on  or  of,  to  own  knowledge  of. 

Be  not  acknown  an'U  .Shetk. 

A-CLIn'IC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv. .and  «AiV«,  to  incline.] 
Lit.,  without  inclination: — specifically  (EUc), 
noting  the  line  called  the  magnetic  equator,  on 
which  the  magnetic  needle  dips  neither  way,  but 
remains  horizontal. 

A-CCck'bIll,  ad.  {Naut.)  Noting  the  position 
of  an  anchor  when  it  hangs  at  the  cat-head, 
ready  to  lot  go.  Smyth. 

A-COND'Y-LOUS,  a.  [Or.  a  priv.  and  kovIvXoi,  a 
joint.]     Destitute  of  joints ;  jointless. 

Ao-0-Ni'TUM,  H.  {Bot.)  Aconite,  which  see. 
"  Strong  as  aconitum  or  rash  gunpowder." 

Shak. 

A'CORN-SHfiLL,  «.     {Zoijl.)     A  barnacle.     Oicen. 

A-C0.5'mI§M,  »i.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  (coo-pio?,  the 
world.]     Denial  of  the  existence  of  the  world. 

A-Cd^f'MIST,  Ji.  [See  AcosMisM.]  One  who  denies 
the  existence  of  the  world.  Lewes. 

A-CdT-Y-LE'DO-NE§,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and 
KOTvKriSuiv,  a  seed-lobe.]  {Hot.)  A  term  nearly  «y- 
nonyiuous  with  Cn/jttoyamia  and  CcHulares,  and 
designating  the  lower  series  of  j)lants  which  have 
neither  seed-leaves  nor  flower.*,  but  are  re|)ro- 
duced  by  spores,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of 
cellular  tissue.  The  group  comprises  the  ferns, 
club-mosses,  horse-tails,  mosses,  liverworts,  Cha- 
raccsB,  sea-weeds,  lichens,  and  fungi.  Some  ex- 
cept the  ferns,  regarding  them  as  monocotyled- 
onous. 

A-C06'CHI  (a-kQ'chi),  n.  [Native  name.]  {Zoiil.) 
A  rodent  quadruped  {Bast/procta  aeuchi)  of 
Guiana. — See  Agouti. 

A-COUS'TI-C.\L-LY,  ad.     As  regards  acoustics. 

The  day  was  acouttieallji  clear.  Tgndall. 

A-c6tS-Tl"CIAN,  n.    One  versed  in  acoustics. 

Tyndall. 
A'CRE-A-BLE  (a'kgr-?-bl),  a.     Relating  to,  or  esti- 
mated by,  the  acre ;  in  proportion  to  the  acre. 

The  greatest  acreahle  product  of  the  cereals  grow«  in  the 
colde8t  climate  that  will  ri]>en  them.  Country  Gentleman. 

ACfRI-TA,  n.  pi.  Add.  A  term  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  synonymous  with  Protozoa. 

NichoUoH. 

XC'R0-B.\TE.  w.  Add.  {Zool.)  One  of  a  group 
of  insectivorous  marsupial  animals,  so  named 
from  their  walking  on  the  tips  of  their  toes. 

Xc-RO-BXT'IC.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  acrobat 
or  his  performance. 

Xc-RO-hliY' A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  aKpot,  at  the  highest 
point,  and  ^pOw,  to  bud,  to  germinate.]  {Hot.) 
Plants  in  which  the  growth  takes  place  by  addi- 
tions in  an  upward  direction  ;  acrogens. 

XC-RO-CAR'P.\L,    1„.    (not.)    Having  the  frucfi- 

XC-R()-CAR'POUS,  J  fication  terminating  the  axis. 

IC-IIO-CAII'PI,  11.  pi.  [Gr.  i(cpo?,  at  the  highest 
point,  and  (capTTo?,  fruit.]  {/lot.)  Plants  having 
their  fructification  terminating  their  axis,  as 
mosses. 

Xc'R0-D<5nT,  n.  [Gr.  a«po«,  at  the  summit,  and 
ojotif,  bSovTOi,  a  tooth.]  A  term  applied  to  fossil 
scaly  saurians  which  have  teeth  ancbylosed  to 
the  summit  of  the  alveolar  ridge. 

XC-BO-NYC'TOUS,  a.  [Or.  axpoi'vicrot— a«pof.  ex- 
treme, and  loif,  toiicTOf,  night.]  {Astron.)  Noting 
stars  appearing  at  sunset  and  disappearing  at 
sunrise;  noting  stars  directly  opposite  the  .«un. 

Tli'oiins. 

A-CR5p'E-TAL,  a.     [Gr.  ixpov,  the  summit,  and  L. 

peto,  to   seek.]     Lit.,  seeking  the    summit : — 

sj)ecifically  (7?o^),  applied  to  the  development  of 

upward-growing  lateral  shoots  from  an  axis. 


U-TRTtT'ir.  a.  [(Jr.  iMpot,  extreme,  onteminrt.] 
I  I'ertuining  to  or  afTetiting  the  (urfaoe;  m,  "An 
1       iit-rolic  <liiK!aj!t'." 

j  Xc'R<>TlijM,  M.    [(Jr.  a  priv.  and  Kp6m,  the  pobc] 
I      {Mrd.)     Abnence  or  defect  uf  pul»e. 
A-<R(")T'<.t-MoC8,  «.  [tir.  up<K.  extreme,  and  rt^i,  % 
cutting,  from  -ritivu,  Ut  cut.]      (Cryl.)     Chane- 
terizcd  by  cleavage  parallel  to  the  base. 
XC'T.\-OLK,  a.     Capable  of  being  acted  or  done. 

TruMytom, 

XC-Tf-NtN't'IIY-M^.  «.     [Or.  «,T.t.  iMrlyo*.  a  my, 

and  fyxvMo.  an  infusion.]     (I'hyinl.)     Cellular 

tissue  having  a  starlike  or  stellate  form. 

XCT'ING,  a.  Discharging  the  functions  of  anoUier ; 

vicarious:  as,  "An  nclimj  manager." 
AC-TlN'c.k-GRXM,  .1.    [(Jr.  a*Tit,  iunl,t%,  a  ray,  and 
YpaMMo.  a  letter.]      The  result  recorded  by  an 
actinograph. 

XC-TI-Nf)L'<>gy,  n.  Add.  That  department  of 
science  which  investigates  rays  of  light,  ee- 
pecially  with  regard  to  their  chemical  action. 

X(%TI-NO-MfeT'RIC,  a.  Of  or  pcrUining  to  the 
measurement  of  actinic  in6ucnce  or  force. 

XO-TI-NIJPH'O-BOfS,  a.  [(!r.  imri^,  irtlyot.  a  ray, 
and  ^op<w,  from  ^('pw,  to  bear.]  {Hiol.)  Having 
straight  ray-like  spines. 

ic-TI-msoiMA,  ».  [(Jr.  iim't,  mtIm*.  a  ray,  and 
<r«/xo,  a  body.]  (Zoiil.)  The  entire  bo<ly  of  an 
actinozoon,  whether  simple  as  in  the  sea -anemo- 
nes, or  compound  as  in  most  corals. 

Xc-TI-Sq-ZO'gS,  u. ;  pi.  ACTl-SO-ZO a.  [Gr.  ««t.«. 
axTivof,  a  ray.  and  i<fO¥,  a  living  creature.] 
{Zoiil.)  One  of  that 
division  of  the  Coe- 
lenterata  of  which 
the  sea-ancmoius 
may  be  regarded  :i- 
the  type  of  the  non- 
compo.«ite  or  siuiple 
animals,  and  the  cor- 
als of  the  composite 
— that  is,  of  those 
whose  common  bcniy  !>fa-anemonea. 

is  made  up  of  many  zooids. 

Xc'TI()X-Li;SS,  a.  (Law.)  Without  power  to  main- 
tain a  legal  action. 

XC'TKIX-SKR'MOX.  ti.  (Eccl.)  In  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  sermon  preached  before 
dispensing  the  communion. 

XC"r'l'-.\L  (akt'.vu-al),  h.  Jn  Jinancf.  money  actually 
received;  actual  receipts  as  distinguished  from 
estimated. 

The  accoUDU  were  not .  .  attuaU.  but  onlj  Ecyitia*  badfct 
estimates.  fort.  M€9. 

XCT'l-.\I/-l!5T,  n.  One  who  deals  with  fact  rather 
than  with  theories  :— opposed  to  idealist.     O'rote. 

XCT-r-AL-I-Z.\'TIOX,  n.  A  reducing  to  actuality 
or  to  real  existence. 

Re  seeks  the  idea  only  in  the  aetualUuti^m.  StkmtfUr. 

XCT"r-.\-WB,  II.    One  who  actuates. 

t  XfT'CRE  (Akt'yvr).  »•     Action.  Sink. 

XC-TC'RI-feNCE.  n.    [From  a  Active  L.  aetHrirmiia, 

a  dcsiderative  form  of  actMm,  an  act.]    A  desire 

for  action,     [r.] 

Aelurienee  or  ditlrraf  action  .  .  .  U  qalle  a*  math  a  tarlaf 
bumau  nature  an  any  kind  of  want  or  B««d.  UraO. 

A-CC'LB-0-L.\TE,  a.  {Rut.)  Armed  with  small 
prickles,  or  slightly  prickly.  dmy. 

A-CC'MI-NOSE,  «.  (Hot.)  Approaching  to  being 
acuminate;  nearly  acuminate. 

XC-l'-PRftsS',  r.  a.  (.S'lirj/.)  To  comprees,  as  an  ar- 
tery, by  mcan.i  of  acupressure. 

XC-r-PRft.*W.  r.  II.  (.*»i«ry.)  To  employ  acnpitssurft. 

Xr-r-PRfc^'SriiN.   )  (»k-u-prWi'vn.  U-Vi-pr«di'vr).  "• 

XC-r-PRESS'l'KE.  1'  [L.  oriia,  a  needle,  and  Eng. 
prrssiim  or prrtture.}  [Surg.)  A  method  of  stop- 
ping an  artery  from  blc««ling  by  passing  a  needle 
twice  through  the  substance  of  the  wound,  so 
that  the  middle  part  of  the  needle  eompr— es 
the  scpariitc<l  vessel. 

.\C-l-Pf X(T'IKK  (*k-ii-piinirkt'.Tvr^.  a.  Add.  A 
method  of  lessening  |min  in  a  diseased  part,  as 
in  neuralgia,  by  running  into  it  one  or  more  fine 
long  needles. 
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A-CU-TI-K6'LI-ATE,  a.    [L.  acnttts,  sharp,  and  fo- 

lium,'a  leaf.J     {Bot.}     Having  sharply-pointed 

loaves. 
A-CU-TI-LO'BATE,  a.    [L.  acnttia,  sharp,  and  lohxs, 

a  lobe.]     {Bot.)     Characterized  by  acute  lobes, 

as  certain  leaves. 
AD-A'QI-O,  n.     {Mim.)     A  composition  in  adagio 

or  slow  time;  as,  "An  adagio  of  Mendelssohn." 
AD-A-LAN-TA' DO,  n.     Same  as  Adelantado. 

B.  Juttson. 
XD-.\-MXN'T0ID,    n.      [Gr.    aSaiiai,    iSifiavro^,    the 

diamond,  and  etios,  resemblance.]  (Cryat.)  A 
crystal  characterized  by  being  bounded  by  forty- 
eight  equal  triangles,  as  the  diamond. 

Xd'AM'§-XP'PLE,  n.  Add.  {Bot.)  A  variety  of 
banana,  attaining  a  height  of  twenty  feet. 

A-I)AIt'CE,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  iSapicr).]  A  soft  spongy 
salt  efflorescence  found  on  sedges  and  other 
plants  growing  in  marshes,  as  in  Galatia ; — for- 
merly used  for  cleansing  the  skin  from  tetters, 
also  in  leprosy. 

Xd'DER-M(3uTII,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  common  to 
plants  of  the  genus  Microsli/h's  of  the  orchid 
family.  M.  monophi/l/ns  grows  in  cold  wet 
swamps  in  New  England,  Ac. ;  M.  ophiogloa- 
soidea,  in  damp  woods  southward.  G)-ay. 

Xd'DI-SON'§  DI5-EA.5E',  n.  {Path.)  A  disease  of 
the  sui)rarenal  capsules,  accompanied  by  feeble- 
ness of  the  heart's  action,  irritability  of  stomach, 
and  a  peculiar  bronzed  skin  :— so  named  after  Dr. 
Addison,  of  London,  who  first  described  it. 

Dungliaon. 

Xd'DLE,  n.     Add.     See  Attal,  Suppl. 

f  AD-DRES'SION  (9d-dr6sh'un),  n.  The  act  of  ad- 
dressing one's  self  or  directing  one's  course; 
haste. 

To  Pylos  first  be  thy  addression  then.  Chapman. 

A-DEEP',  arf.    In  or  toward  the  depths;  deep,  [r.] 

Wc  shout  so  adeep  down  crcatiou's  profound. 

We  are  deaf  to  God's  voice.  E.  B.  Browning. 

AD' E-LAli-THliO-SO'MA-TA,  n.jjl.  [Gr.  i^jjAo?,  hid- 
den, apOpov,  a  joint,  and  o-io/xa,  o-M/aaros,  the  body.] 
{ZoiJl.)  An  order  of  the  Arachnida,  exhibiting 
no  line  of  separation  between  the  abdomen  and 
the  cephalo-tliorax.  It  comprises  the  harvest- 
spiders,  book-scorpions,  &c. 

XD-E-LXS'TEB,  n.  [Gr.  aSjjAos,  not  seen,  and  do-r^p, 
a  star.]  {Bot.)  A  provisional  genus  of  plants 
proposed  to  receive  those  which,  not  having  been 
yet  seen  in  flower,  or  not  having  had  the  flower 
botanically  examined,  cannot  yet  be  classified. 

A-bEL'Pm-A,n.  [Gr.,  a  brotherhood.]  {Bot.)  A 
bundle  of  stamens  bound  together  by  filaments. 

A-DEL'PHOUS,  a.  [Gr.  d«eA<|.ds,  a  brother.]  {Bot.) 
United  by  filaments  into  pairs  or  bundles  : — said 
of  stamens,  and  used  chiefly  in  composition,  as 
vionadelphoua,  diadelphoua : — written  also  adel- 
phic.  Eaton. 

t  Xd'E-M.\UNTZ  (or -maftntz— £:;;»■«),  n.    Adamant. 

The  doors  were  all  of  ademaantz.  Chaucer. 

Xd'EN.  [Gr.,  a  gland.]  An  initial  element  in 
words  relating  to  the  glands;  as,  adeualgia, 
(tdenology. 

XD'EN-OId,  a.  Add.  {Annt.)  Noting  a  special 
variety  of  connective  tissue  found  in  the  glands. 

XD-EX-OPH'OB-OUS,  a.  [Prefix  nden,  and  Gr.  ^ipm, 
to  bear.]     {Bot.  &  Anut.)     Bearing  glands. 

A-DEPT',  H.  Add.  {Alchemy.)  One  who  had  found 
the  panacea  and  philosopher's  stone. 

AP-FECT'ED,  a.  [See  Affectki).]  {Alg.)  Noting 
an  equation  consisting  of  different  powers  of  the 
unknown  quantity ;  affected. 

AD-FLUX'ION  (ad-fluk'shun),  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  toward, 
and  Jhio,  Jtitxiim,  to  flow.]  The  act  of  flowing 
to  or  toward,  especially  from  a  drawing  force : — 
specifically  {Bot.),  the  force  by  which  the  sap 
is  drawn  toward  the  leaves : — opposed  to  pro- 
pnlaion. 

A-DI-.^l-BAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  a  pviv.  and  «ia/3aTds,  pass- 
ing through,  from  /SatVw,  to  go.]  Lit.,  not  going 
through.  An  ndinbatic  line,  in  thcrmodynamica, 
is  one  exhibiting  the  variations  of  pressure  and 


volume  of  a  fluid  when  it  expands  without  either 
receiving  or  giving  out  heat.  Jiankine. 

XD-I-XpH'0-R1ST,  n.  [Gr.  i5i<i<|>opa,  things  indif- 
ferent or  non-essential.]  Add.  {Eccl.)  A  fol- 
lower of  Melanchthon  in  the  sixteenth  century: 
— so  called  from  maintaining  that  in  matters  non- 
essential charity  was  to  be  preferred  to  unanim- 
ity. The  adiajjhorists  acknowledged  the  Im- 
perial authority  and  accepted  the  Interim. — See 
Interim,  2.  Staunton. 

XD-I-XPII-O-RIST'IC,  a.  {Eccl.)  Noting  a  con- 
troversy which  agitated  the  followers  of  Luther 
and  Melanchthon,  the  latter  comprising  under 
things  non-essential  ahnost  all  the  traditions  of 
the  church,  and  such  ceremonies  as  are  not  or- 
dained in  Scripture. 

A-l)I-.\-THER'MIC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.,  Sid,  through, 
and  Bipfxri,  heat.]  Not  readily  permitting  the 
transmission  of  heat;  not  readily  pervious  to 
heat.  Melloni. 

A-DIP'SOyS,  a.  [Gr.  dSii^os,  quenching  thirst— a 
priv.  and  Sixjja,  thirst.]  Tending  to  quench 
thirst : — said  especially  of  fruits. 

Xd'JEC-TIVE-VERB,  n.  A  name  given  by  some 
grammarians  to  the  participle,  from  its  sharing 
the  nature  of  both  the  adjective  and  the  verb. 

AD-JOI'R'NAL,  11.     Adjournment.      Sir  W.  Scott. 

AD-JUB'A-TO-RY,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  adjura- 
tion. 

Xd-JU-TA'TOR,  ».  [L.]  An  assistant: — specifically, 
during  the  English  civil  war,  the  name  given 
to  two  members  named  by  each  regiment  to 
represent  it  in  the  council  which  maintained 
the  rights  of  the  army. 

XD-LO-CU'TIfiN,  n.     Same  as  Allocution. 

AD-]VIEA>5'yR-ER,  n.     One  who  admeasures. 

AD-MT-RA'TION,  n.  Add.  f  A  cause  of  wonder: 
a  prodigy. 

Now,  good  Lafeu,  bring  in  tho  admiration.  Shak. 

AD-MTs'SIVE,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  an  admission  ; 
admitting.  "A  compliment  more  admiaaive 
than  excusatory."  C.  Lamb. 

AD-MIT'TA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  admitted ;  ad- 
missible. 

AD-MIT'TED-LY,  ad.     By  admission  ;  confessedly. 

XD-M0-NI"TI0N-IST,  n.  {Eccl.)  One  of  a  body  of 
Puritans  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
addressed  an  Admonition  to  Parliament  in 
which  everything  in  the  Church  of  England, 
not  after  the  model  of  Geneva,  was  condemned. 

AD-m5n'I-TTvE-LY,  ad.  In  an  admonitive  man- 
ner,; by  admonition. 

AD-NA'TION,  n.     {Bot.)     State  of  being  adnate. 

AD-NU'BI-LAT-ED,  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  nubes,  a 
cloud.]     Clouded;  obscured,     [r.] 

A-d6'BE  (a-do'ba),  n.  [Copt,  adovh.  The  word  was 
carried  by  the  Moors  to  Spain,  whence  it  passed 
to  Spanish  America.]    A  brick  dried  in  the  sun. 

XD-0-LESCE',  v.  n.     To  grow  up.  N.  P.  Willis. 

AD' g-NAI,  or  AD' 0-NA-I.n.  [Heb.,  Lord.]  The  term 
substituted  by  the  Jews,  in  reading  Scripture, 
for  Jehovah,  from  dread  of  incurring  guilt  under 
Exod.  XX.  7. 

A-DO'NIS,  H.  Add.  A  beautiful  young  man  : — often 
apj)lied  ironically  to  a  fop. 

A-DOP'TIOK,  n.  Add.  (  Theol.)  That  act  of  divine 
grace  by  which  men  are  received  into  the  num- 
ber of  God's  children. 

A-DOP'TION-IST,  )i.  {Theol.)  One  who  maintains 
that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  not  by  generation, 
but  by  adoption. 

f  A-DORE',  V.  a.  [From  adorn,  under  influence 
of  Fr.  dorer,  to  gild.]     To  adorn  ;  to  gild. 

The  hore 
Congealed  little  drops  that  do  the  morn  adore.       Spenser. 

AD-PRESSED' (ad-pr6st'),  a.  {Bot.)  Pressed  closely, 

as  leaves  to  a  stem;  apprcssed. 

f  A-DR.\D',  n.     In  great  dread  ;  afraid. 

They  were  adrad  of  him  as  of  the  death.  Chaucer. 

AD-RE'NAL,  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  renea,  the  kidneys.] 
{Amtt.)  Noting  two  glandular  bodies  connected 
with  the  kidneys. 


XD-RI-XT'IC,  a.  [From  Adria  or  Hadria,  an  an- 
cient city  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice.]  Noting  the 
sea  between  Italy  on  the  west  and  Dalmatia  and 
Turkey  on  the  east ;  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

A-DRIFT',  ad.  Add.  {Nnut.)  Broken  away 
from  its  moorings  or  fastenings,  as  a  boat. 

AD-SIG-NI-FI-CA'TION,  n.  The  modification  of  tho 
sense  of  a  word  by  the  addition  of  a  prefix  or 
suffix. 

AD-SIG'NI-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  Eng.  aignify.] 
{Gram.)  To  give  an  additional  signification  to 
by  means  of  a  prefix  or  suffix.  Tooke. 

A-DUL'LAM-ITE,  n.  [From  the  Scripture  story 
of  David  and  his  followers  retiring  into  the 
cave  of  Adulliini.]  {Brit.  Politica.)  An  epi- 
thet applied  by  Mr.  Bright  to  certain  liberal 
members  of  the  British  Parliament  who  on  an 
important  question  deserted  their  party  and 
formed  a  coalition  of  their  own: — hence,  a  dis- 
contented or  rebellious  member  of  a  political 
party. — See  Cave,  Suppl. 

A-DULT'A9E,  n.  The  state  of  an  adult;  as,  "On 
attaining  adultage." 

A-DUSK',  ad.  or  a.  [Prefix  a  for  in,  and  dtiak.] 
In  the  dusk  ;  dart. 

You  wish  to  die  and  leave  the  world  adnek.  E.  B.  Browning. 

AD-VANCE',  H.  Add.  {Com.)  A  certain  portion 
of  the  value  of  a  consignment  advanced  by  a 
consignee  on  being  handed  the  invoice  or  bill 
of  lading.  Simmonda. 

AD-VANCED'  (ad-vanst'),  «.  Add.  Imbued  with  new 
ideas ;  in  accord  with  the  latest  developments 
of  science  and  thought;  as,  "An  advanced 
thinker";  "Advanced  ideas." 

•f  AD-VEN'TINB,  a.  Adventitious.  "  Adventine 
heat."  Bacon. 

XD-VEN-Tl"TIOyS  (ad-ven-tish'iis),  a.  Add.  {Bot.) 
Noting  organs  produced  in  abnormal  positions, 
as  roots  arising  from  aerial  stems. 

AD-VEN'TIVE,  a.  Add.  {Dot.)  Noting  foreign 
plants  accidentally  or  sparingly  spontaneous  in 
a  country,  but  hardly  naturalized.  Gray. 

AD-VENT'URE  (ad-veut'yur),  n.  Add.  {Mining.)  A 
specuhition  in  mines. 

AD-VENT' UR-ER,  ?!.  Add.  A  speculator: — specifi- 
cally, a  shareholder  in  working  a  mine. 

AD-VERB'I-AIi-iZE,  v.  a.  {Gram.)  To  use  as  an 
adverb  or  give  an  adverbial  form  to. 

AD-VER'TI§E-MENT,  |   „.     Add.      f  Admonition  ; 

XD-VER-T1§E'MENT,  J    instruction  ;  advice. 

Yet  doth  he  give  us  bold  advertisement.  Shak. 

XD-VEB-Ti§'lNG,  or  AD-VER'TI.5-1NG,  a.  Add. 
f  Attentive.  "  Advertiaing  and  holy  to  your 
business."  Shah. 

AD-VICE',  n.     Add.    f  Acquaintance;  knowledge. 

How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice, 
That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her  ?  Shak. 

AD-VI§'ED  (ad-vi'zed  or  ad-vizd'),  a.  Add.  Con- 
siderate; deliberate.  "The  silver  livery  of  «</- 
viaed  age."  Shak. 

Xd'VO-C.\TE,  n.  Add.  {Law.)  In  Aberdeen, 
Malta,  Ac,  a  lawyer;  an  attorney. 

I  AD-VOKE',  V.  a.     To  call  to  ;  to  summon. 

(He)  prevailed  with  the  Pope  to  advoke  the  cause  to  Rome. 

f  AD-v6\V'ER,  n.  A  person  who  owns  an  advow- 
son ;  a  patron. 

f  AD- WARD',  n.  The  same  as  Award.  "Fortune's 
fair  adward."  Spenaer. 

JE-D(E-5l'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  alSola,  the  privy  parts,  and 
Adyos,  a  discourse.]  That  department  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  organs  of  generation. 

^5-I-THOG'NA-THOUS,  or  iE(?-I-TIIOG-NA'TIIOrS, 
a.  [Gr.  aiyiSo?,  a  sparrow,  and  yva6o';,  the  jaw.] 
{Ornith.)  Having  the  palate  bones  disposed 
as  in  the  sparrow  and  other  passerine  birds. 

JE'0-LIST,  n.   One  who  pretends  to  inspiration,  [n.] 

Swift. 

,aE.OL-0-TROP'IC,  a.  [Gr.  atoAo?,  changeful,  shift- 
ing, and  rpdn-o?,  a  turning,  from  Tpeww,  to  turn.] 
Noting  bodies  in  which  the  action  of  elastic 
forces  is  not  alike  in  all  directions :— opposed  to 
iaoiropic,  which  see,  Suppl. 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,    long;    X,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,   E,  I,  0,  U,  y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAB,  FAST,  FIlL;    HEIR,  HEB;    mIeN,  SIB: 


iE'9-LC8,n.     (C/rt«».  Mi/th.)     1.  The  god  of   the 

winds. 
2.  A  Binivll  porttiblo  engine  for  clianging  the 

air  in  rooms. 
^'ON,  «.    Add.     [See  Eom.]     1.  A  period  of  time 

of  immeasurable  duration  ;  an  eon. 

Life,  as  wo  dvQne  it,  wan  not  possible  for  icon*  sutucquent  to 
thl:i  separation  of  the  pluni-l  froiii  the  huh.  TyndiUt. 

2.  {Hind.  Myth.)  One  of  the  kalpas,  or  cy- 
cles of  time  beginning  with  a  new  creation  and 
ending  with  a  universal  dissolution  of  all  ex- 
isting things.  Piof.  Monier  Williams. 

.SP-I-OR'NIS,  n.  [Gr.  alnvi,  high,  and  opws,  a  bird.] 
( Ornith.)  A  gigantic  cursorial  bird,  whose  bones, 
along  with  its  eggs,  have  been  found  in  Mada- 
gascar.    It  is  probably  now  extinct. 

A-E'RI-AL-LY,  ad.  In  an  aerial  manner;  like, 
or  so  as  to  suggest,  air  or  the  sky.  "  Eyes  .  .  . 
aenally  blue."  Tenni/xnii. 

A-E-RTf'ER-OUS,  n.  [L.  acr,  aerls,  air,  and  fcro, 
to  bear.]  Conveying  air ;  air-bearing.  ^^  Ai'rif- 
erone  tubes."  Carpeitter. 

A'E-R0-BIE§.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  o^p,  air,  and  pio-;,  life.] 
Pasteur's  name  for  those  iii/iinori<(,  as  Mmias 
and  Bacterium,  which  require  the  presence  of 
oxygen  to  .act  as  ferments: — called  also  azi/mic 
ferments. 

A-E-R5g'N0-SY,  n.  [Gr.  oijp,  air,  and  yvlMTn,  knowl- 
edge.] The  science  which  treats  of  the  proper- 
ties and  phenomena  of  air. 

A-E-RO-KLIn'0-SCOPE,  h.  [Gr.  irjp,  air,  Kkivot,  to 
bend,  and  o-kotteu,  to  view.]  A  device  for  show- 
ing by  its  turnings  the  direction  in  which  the 
wind  blows,  as  also  for  exhibiting  the  variations 
in  barometric  pressure. 

A'E-RO-LITE,  n.  Add.  A  meteoroid  whose  size  and 
solidity  enable  it  to  pass  through  our  atmosphere 
and  reach  the  earth  without  deflagration. 

A-E-R0-LI-TH5L'0-g(Y,  n.  [Gr.  o^p,  air,  \i0oi,  a 
stone,  and  Aoyo?,  discourse,  reason.]  (Meteor.) 
That  department  of  science  which  treats  of 
aerolites  or  meteoric  stones. 

A-E-Rr»-NAUT'I§M,  n.  The  art  of  the  aeronaut ; 
ballooning. 

A-E-R0-PH6'BI-A,  );.  Add.  Aerophobia  sometimes 
accompanies  hydrophobia,  hysteria,  and  other 
nervous  disorders : — written  also  aerophoby. 

iE-ROSE',  a.  [L.  seroms,  coppery;  from  sen,  sen's, 
copper,  brass.]  Containing,  resembling,  or  of 
the  nature  of  brass. 

A-E-RO-SID'E-RO-LITE.  n.  [Gr.  a^p,  air,  <riSr,poi, 
iron,  and  Ai9ov,  a  stone.]  (Meteor.)  A  meteor- 
ite containing  both  stone  and  iron. 

A'E-RO-SPHERE,  n.     The  atmosphere,     [r.] 

A'E-Ry-LiGUT  (-lit),  a.    Light  as  air;  airy-light. 

Milton . 

^'SIR,  ij.  pi.  [Norse  pi.  of  As,  Asn,  a  word  akin 
to  Sansc.  as,  to  be ;  the  primary  sense  being,  sim- 
ply, existences  or  beings.]  i6'e<ind.  Myth.)  The 
general  name  for  the  beneficent  deities  inhabit- 
ing Odin's  palace  of  Valhalla  la  Asgard : — 
written  also  Asa,  Aser. 

.aS-THE-§I-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ai:<rflr),nj,  per- 
ception, sensation,  and  ypa<}>ri,  a  description.] 
(Anat.)  A  description  of  the  various  sensorial 
apparatus  of  the  body. 

.aS-THE-SOD'IC,  a.  [Gr.  otafl^o-t?,  percejjtion,  and 
oSds,  a  way.]  (Physiol.)  Conveying  sensory 
impulses  ;  sensitive.  Dimnian. 

^THE-Tl"CIAX  (68-tlif-tlsh'?n),  «.  One  versed 
in  ajsthetics ;  a  person  of  jesthetic  tastes. 

2ES-TH£t'I-CI$M,  h.  ^Esthetic  principles  collect- 
ively :  the  aesthetic  spirit  or  instinct;  judgment 
bailed  on  aesthetics. 

Ohitwrli's  designs  hare  been  oriticlseil  by  a  too  srstcmatlo 
mstlieticitm,  as  coafoainllug  the  limiuor  sculpttire  abd  paint- 
•ns-  LoKcll. 

JES'TI-VAL,  a.  [L.  testiealis,  from  mslns,  summer.] 
Ilelating  to,  or  occurring  in,  summer:  as,  "  The 
festival  solstice"  : — written  also  cstival. 

ES-TI-VA'TION,  n.  Add.  (Zoiil.)  The  dormant 
state  of  some  animals  during  the  hot  season  : — 
written  also  estivation. 
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In  great  fear ;  afraid. 
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M-TILVlI-VM,  ».  [Or.  aifliA,.  soot.]  (Hot.)  A 
genus  of  fungi.  .,-1.  Meptieitm  lives  on  dcciying 
vegetable  matter,  and  t'roni  its  power  of  absorb- 
ing solid  food  and  of  moving  was  regarded  as  an 
animal. 

A-E'TIAN  (»-6'8h5n),  n.  (Ecrl.)  A  member  of  a 
sect  founded  by  Aetius  in  the  fourth  century, 
who  rnaintiiineil  that  faith  without  works  vim 
sufficient,  and  that  no  sin  would  be  imputed  to 
the  faithful. 

t  A-FftRD', 

t  AF-FERD' 

or  bis  visage  children  wcren  a/erd.  Chaucer. 

t  AF-FXt'U-ATE,  v.  a.     To  infatuate.  Milton. 

AF-f£cT'ED,  p.  a.  Add.  (Al^/.)  Adfected,  icAicA 
sec. 

Xf'FER-ENT.  n.    Add.    Bringing  to:— specifically, 

noting  the  nerves    that   convey  impressions  to 

the  nervous  centres. 
AF-FET-TI'-6's6  (af-fot-to-o'so),  ad.     [It.]     (Mtu.) 

In  a  tender  or  feeling  manner;  feelingly. 
AF-FIl'I-A-BLE,  a.     That  can  be  affiliated. 

Herbert  Spencer. 
t  AF-PIne',  v.  a.     To  refine.     "  To  affine  gold." 

Holland. 
AF-FTn'ED  (or  af-flud'),  p.  &  a.     Add.      Bound  or 

swayed  by  affinity. 

Be  Judge  yourself 
Whether  I,  in  any  just  term,  am  affiiid 
To  love  the  Moor.  Shak. 

XF-Fr-NI"TION  (af-i-nlsh'vn),  «.  Mental  affinity 
or  attraction,     [r.  and  doubtful.] 

It  seemed  to  him  as  if  hy  some  intinitely  subtle  and  uncon- 
scious affmitioii  she  relaxed  toward  him  as  they  walked. 

HoweUt. 

AF-F6RD',  v.  a.  Add.  This  word  should  have  but 
one  /,  the  double  /  being  due  to  a  supposed 
analogy  with  words  that  in  Latin  begin  with 
aff,  the  (f^  being  for  adf.  In  reality  it  is  from 
A.  S.  geforthian.  In  the  twelfth  century  the 
prefix  (je  came  to  be  written  ye  or  /,  and  iforth, 
owing  to  the  atonic  nature  of  the  initiatory 
syllable,  passed  into  aforth,  and  subsequently 
into  aford. — Compare  affright,  acciirse. 

AF-FREIGHT'ER  (af-friit'er),  n.     One  who  charters 

a  ship  to  convey  freight. 
AF-FRIGHT'  (af-frit'),    v.    a.     &     n.      Add.      The 

double/  is  modern  and  an  error.     The  word  is 

from  A.  S.  a  inten-^ive  and  fyrhtan,  to  terrify. 

— See  Afford,  8uppl, 
A-FLOW  (*-flo'),  ad.  or   a.      In  a  loose  flowing 

state. 

A  wretched  woman,  with  gray  hair  aflow.  Whittlcr. 

A-FOAM'  (j-fom'),  ad.  In  a  state  of  foam ;  as,  "  The 

river  is  all  a/oam." 
XF-RI-CXN'DER,  n.     A  native  of  Cape  Colony  of 

European  descent. 
A-FRIGHT',  i:  a.  &  n.    See  Affright,  SuppL 
Af'TER-DXMP,  n.     (Mining.)     A"  gas  emitted  in 

coal-niine.><,  very  fatal  to  life;  choke-damp,  or 

carbonic  acid  gas.  Henry, 

Xf'TER-NOON-LA'DY,  «.    See  Four-o'clock,  Sup. 
Af'TER-SHAFT,  n.     (Ornith.)     (a!)"The  scape  or 

stem   of   the   supplementary  plume  of   a    bird 

springing  from  many  feathers,     (b)  The  plume 

itself. 

Af'TER-YEAR§  (-yorz),  n.  y.  After-times;  later 
times. 


AGHAST 


Xo'A-MO-SPORE,  H.     [Or.  a  priv.,  ysMo*.  marrinjre, 
lioi.)    ■ 
conjugation. 


and  Kng.  •yj«;e.]  (Itut.)  A  f pore  furwcU  without 


Aa-A-PK'T.i:,  H.  pi.  (Ecel.)  A  D»nie  f  iren  in  the 
primitive  church  to  virgins  who  lived  in  oommu- 
nity  and  served  the  church. 

A-GAR'-A-f;XR',  «.  [.Malay,  Kca-weo<l.]  A  gela- 
tine or  jelly  prepared  from  i>ca-wee<i  on  the 
Malay  coa.-it  and  c.\|K>rtcd  largely  to  China  for 
food;  sea-weed  isinglans. — .See  Gki/jsk,  Suppl. 

t  A-gAsp',  ad.  In  a  state  of  gapping,  aa  for 
breath.  Maetiay. 

A-OA.ST',  a.    Add.— See  Aghast,  Suppl. 

A-GXS'TRfC.  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Kng.  gastric, 
which  see.]  (Zoiil.)  Destitute  of  a  stomach,  a« 
the  tiipeworm. 

Xg'A-TInE,  n.    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  agate. 

A-GA'VE,  n.  Add.  The 
American  aloe,  from 
the  juice  of  which 
the  alcoholic  liquor 
pulque  is  made. 

tA-GAYN'     I     (^gf„r^ 

tA-GAYN.-j'  J  9-&inz'), 
]>rep.  Agiiin.-it;  to- 
ward : — written  also 
ageyn,  ageyns. 

Chaucer. 


AgttVc. 


Ag  [L.  argentum,  silver.] 
for  silver. 


(Cheni.) 


Teanyion. 

The  symbol 


A-GXM'IC,  «.  [Gr.  a,  without,  and  yafioi;,  mar- 
riage.] (Physiol.)  Noting  any  mode  of  repro- 
duction without  concoui-se  of  the  sexes;  also 
noting  ova  which  germinate  without  im]>regna- 
tion.     *' Agamic  eggs."  Dana. 

XG-.\-M0-5ftN'E-STs,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.,  ><i/no«.  mar- 
riage, and  Eng.  genrjiis.]  (liiol.)  lieprod notion 
without  concourse  of  the  sexes;  non-sexual  re- 
production ;  parthenogenesis. 

XG-.\-M(.>-gE-N£T'|C,  a.  (Physiol.)  Of  or  per 
taining  to  agamogcnesis. 

All  known  ayantogfuetle   processes  end  in  >  return  to  lh« 
primitive  stock.  Butit)/. 


A^E  (aj),  c.  n.     To  grow  old;  to  show  the  effects 

of  age ;  to  appear  old. 

I  am  aging;  that  is,  I  bare  a  white  or  raiber  •  ll(hl-«olared 
hair  hure  aud  there.  iMudor, 

A^E  (aj),  n.  Add.  Geologic  ngts  or  periods. 
Geologic  time  has  been  divided  into  the  Azoic, 
Eozoic,  Palasozoic, -Mesozoic.  and  Kainozoicages. 
(See  separate  entries.)  Another  division  is  into 
the  ArchiBan  age,  the  age  of  Invertebrates  or 
Silurian,  the  age  of  Fishes  or  Devonian,  the 
Carboniferous,  the  age  of  Reptiles  or  ."secondary, 
the  age  of  Mammals  or  Tertiary,  and  the  age  of 
Man  or  Quaternary. 

Archteological  or  Prehistoric  ages  or  periods. 
Prehistoric  time  has  been  divided  into  four 
periods,  viz.,  the  I'altroUihic,  or  Early  Stone 
age,  the  Neolithic,  or  Later  Stone  age,  the 
Bronze  age,  and  the  Iron  age, — according  &« 
these  materials  were  u.<:ed  for  weapons  and  im- 
plements. It  is  to  be  note<i  that  these  age«  du 
not  imply  determinate  portions  of  time  or  defi- 
nite dates,  but  only  stages  in  the  history  of 
races. 

A'9ED-n£sS  (ii'jiHl-nes),  n.  State  of  being  aged  or 
old. 

Custom  without  truth  is  but  agtdne**  of  error.  Mitttm. 

A9E'LESS  (iU'l^)>  c-  Having  no  age  or  limits  of 
duration. 

A-QES'm'M,  n.  Add.  (Ecrl.)  A  duty  to  bo  per- 
formed : — in  contradistinction  to  credrudmu,  a 
thing  to  be  believed. 

Xg-E-NEs'IC.  a.  (Physiol.)  Of  or  relating  to,  or 
characterized  by,  agenesis. 

A-^EN'E-SIS.  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ycvcmt,  genera- 
tion.] (Physiol.)  Incapability  of  producing 
offspring,  especially  with  another  F|>ecie«. 

AG-Q6ST'  (jil-jfst'),  V.  a.  [L.  nggero.  aggrslHm,  to 
bring  to — «</,  to,  and  gem,  grstum,  to  carry.] 
To  carry,  as  into  heaps;  to  heap  up, 

Tbc  violence  of  the  waters  aggesltd  Uie  earth.  FfMmr. 

AG-GLOM'ER-AT-ED,  <i.     Same  aa  A(;gi.oiierate. 

AO-GLC'TNXAT-IXG,  a.  (LitHg.)  A  term  used  to 
designate  the  .leoond  of  the  three  great  clas!««« 
into  which  philologi.-ils  commonly  cla^-sify  lan- 
guages, or  that  claji.x  clianu-teriiel  by  the  ru.«ion 
of  several  monosyllabic  roots  into  one  ooiii|Mitind 
won!  in  which  the  true  form  of  the  caiii|>uurnt 
elements  is  sometimes  evident  and  sumrtiiiies  ob- 
scured : — written  also  n'jglulimile,  ajglMlinntitw. 

.KG-r.RXvvm'  (jf^prip*'),  «./>/.  [Fr.,  from  0.  H. 
<ior.  ilr.iy»/'<>,  a  cl:u<p.]  Ilook.«  and  eyes  formerly 
ui^cti  in  armor  as  well  as  in  ordinary  co.<tumc. 

.\-t;H.\ST'  (»-pW),  a.  Add.  AgasI  is  the  earlier 
and  more  oorrei-t  form  of  this  won!,  the  cxcrcs- 
ceut  A  being  due  to  the  influence  of  gAost,  with 


MOVE,  NiiR,  SON;  B^LL,  BiJR,  rOlE,  ANNUAL,  u,  JSVeHcA.— ^,  9,  v.  t,  *o/l ;   B,  0,  5,  i,  hard;   &,  m,  matal ;  §  as  >;   J  «•  gt.— TBI^  Iftia. 
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which  it  has  no  connection.     It  is  from  A.  S. 
gxstan,  to  terrify. 

X^'I-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  done ;  doable.  "  Agi- 
bie  things."  Sir  A.  Shirley. 

A9'ING  (aj'jng),  n.  1.  The  condition  or  process 
of  growing  old  or  older. 

2.  (Calico-printinfj.)  A  process  by  which  a 
mordant  is  placed  in  circumstances  favorable  to 
its  being  completely  incorporated  with  the  fibre 
of  the  fabric. 

A9-IS-TA'T0R,  I   „.    [Low  L.]    Formerly,  in  Eng- 

A-^IST'ER,  J  land,  an  officer  of  the  royal  for- 
ests, who  had  care  of  the  cattle  agisted,  and  col- 
lected the  money  for  the  same;  also,  generally 
any  one  who  took  in  cattle  or  horses  to  pasture : 
— corrupted  into  gnest-taker. 

Xg'LET-BA'BY,  n.  A  small  image  into  which  an 
aglet  was  sometimes  formed.  Shak. 

XG-MA-TOL'O-^Y,  h.  [Gr.  ayij^a,  ayjtaro?,  a  fracture, 
and  A670S,  a  discourse.]  {Siirgeri/.)  That  depart- 
ment of  medical  science  which  treats  of  frac- 
tures; also,  a  treatise  on  fractures. 

Xg'NI,  ».  [Sansc,  akin  to  L.  ijr/us,  fire.]  The  sun- 
or  fire-god,  a  principal  divinity  of  the  early 
Aryans,  as  revealed  in  the  Vedas. 

XG'NO-ETES,  I  n.  pi.      [Gr.  iycoeto — a  priv.  and 

A^i-NQ-E' TjE,  \  yviovai,  to  know.]  {Eccl.)  (a) 
Heretics  of  the  fourth  century  who  denied  that 
God  has  knowledge  of  the  future.  (6)  A  sect 
of  Monophysites  of  the  sixth  century,  who, 
founding  their  opinion  on  Mark  xiii.  32,  denied 
that  the  human  soul  of  Christ  had  any  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  day  of  judgment. 

Xg-NUI-OL'O-QIY,  »i.  [Gr.  aypoia,  ignorance,  and 
Abyos,  a  discourse,  doctrine.]  The  doctrine  that 
there  are  certain  things  concerning  which  we 
are  necessarily  ignorant. 

AG-NOS'TIC,  »i.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Eng.  gnostic, 
which  see.]  One  who  professes  to  know  nothing 
in  regard  to  the  primary  cause  of  the  universe, 
man's  relation  to  the  infinite,  the  being  of  a 
God,  Ac. 

AG-NOS'TIC,  a.  Professing  ignorance ;  not  pro- 
nouncing dogmatically: — specifically,  in  re- 
ligion, professing  inability  to  pronounce  dog- 
matically on  the  being  of  a  God,  &c. 

AG-NUS'TI-C1§M,  n.  The  condition  of  being  un- 
able either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  : — specifically,  in 
religion,  the  condition  of  being  incapable  to 
pronounce  dogmatically  on  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God,  on  man's  relation  to  the  infinite, 
(fee. : — opposed  to  atheism  and  theism. 

There  are  two  grounds  assigned  for  agnosticism:  first,  that 
the  subjects  transcend  the  limits  of  the  human  mind;  second, 
that  the  evidence  for  the  being  of  God  is  uot  suliicient  to  war 
rant  a  dogmatic  conclusion.  Pi-inceton  Kev. 

Xg'NUS,  11.  Add.  Agnus  Dei  (Rom.  Cath.  Ch.), 
the  triple  invocation  addressed  to  the  Lamb  of 
God  in  the  mass  shortly  before  the  communion. 

A-GBXfFE',  n.  [A  form  of  aggrappes,  which  see.] 
A  sort  of  clasp. 

The  feather  of  an  ostrich  fastened  on  her  turban  by  an  agraffe 
set  with  brilliants.  Sir  >r.  tScott. 

A-GItA'PHI-A,  n.  [Gr.  o  priv.  and  ypa(j>ta,  to  write.] 
A  modification  of  aphasia  in  which  the  power 
of  expressing  ideas  by  written  signs  is  lost. 

A-GR\'RT-AN,  «.  Add.  Noting  plants  growing 
in  the  fields  or  without  cultivation  ;  wild. 

f  A-GRIEF'  (9-gref ),  ad.  In  grief.  To  take  agricf, 
to  feel  aggrieved;  to  take  amiss. 

Madame, 
I  pray  you  that  ye  take  it  nought  agrief.       Chancer. 

A-GRIn',  a.  or  nrf.  [Lit.,  on  the  grin.]  In  a  state 
of  grinning.  "  His  bard  features  were  all  agrin." 

C.  Bronte. 

XG-RI-Sl'Q-^YsT,  n.  One  given  to  the  compara- 
tive study  of  human  customs. 

Mr.  Saniuelson  begins  looking  at  drink  with  the  eye  of  an 
agriologist,  if  we  may  adopt  Mr.  Max  Muller's  name  for  the 
comparative  student  of  human  customs.  Saturday  Rev. 

XG-RI-5li'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  aypios,  incident  to  a  wild 
state — diypds,  a  field,  and  Aoyos,  a  discourse,  rea- 
son.] The  comparative  study  of  human  cus- 
toms, especially  of  men  in  their  natural  state. 

A-GB6pe',  ad.  In  a  groping  manner ;  gropingly. 
[Poet.,  n.] 

Agrope  in 
The  dusk  of  death,  warm  bands  stretched  out 
For  swordi.  E.  B.  Browning. 


A-GROUP'MENT  (a-grOp'ment),  n.  [See  Group.] 
(Fine  Arts.)  The  arrangement  of  a  group,  as 
in  a  painting  or  in  statuary  ;  grouping. 

XG-RYP-N6t'IC,  a.  [Gr.  aypvnvoi,  sleepless — aypa, 
a  hunting,  and  iinvos,  sleep.]  Tending  to  drive 
away  sleep  ;  as,  "  Strong  tea  is  agrypnotic." 

f  A-GRY§E'  (or  a-gr6z'),  r.  »i.  [A.  S.  agrisan,  to 
fear.  Akin  grisly.]  To  be  seized  with  horror; 
to  shudder. 

The  king's  heart  of  pity  gan  agryae.  Chaucer. 

Ji-Gt-AR-DI-EN'TE  (a-gwar-dg-en'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  lit., 
burning  water.]  In  Spain  and  South  America 
the  name  common  to  strong  spirits,  as  brandy. 

X^'Y-NOUS,  rt.  (Bot.)  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  yvvij,  a 
woman.]    Having  male,  but  not  female,  organs. 

AH-ME'DI,  n.  A  gold  coin  of  Mysore,  Hindostan, 
wortli  from  31  to  32  shillings  sterling,  or  $7.75. 

A-HU'RA-MAz'D.\,  n.  [Zend.]  The  supreme  di- 
vinity of  the  ancient  Persians  : — now  contracted 
into  Oromuzdes,  Ormuzd. — See  Ormuzd,  Suppl. 

AI'DEN  (or  a'e-den),  n.     [Arab.]     Eden.  Poe. 

AIGUILLE  (ii-gwel  or  ii-gwti-yu),  n.  Add.  (Phys. 
G'eog.)  A  term  applied  to  the  sharp  needle-like 
points  of  lofty  mountains.  J.  P.  Lesley. 

AIL-U-BOID'E-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  alAoupos,  a  cat,  and 
eiSos,  resemblance.]  (Zool.)  A  group  of  car- 
nivorous mammals,  including  the  cats,  civets, 
and  hyenas. 

AI'NO  (r'np),  n.  One  of  a  race  now  inhabiting  the 
islands  of  Yesso,  Saghalin,  the  Kuriles,  &o., 
but  believed  to  have  been  at  one  time  spread 
over  all  the  Japanese  isles. 

AIR'— BATII,  n.  An  arrangement  by  which  bodies 
can  be  dried  in  air  of  any  required  temperature. 

AIR'— BRAKE,  >i.  (Railroads.)  A  brake  operating 
by  means  of  compressed  air. 

AIR'— BRICK,  n.  (Arch.)  An  iron  box  of  the  size 
of  a.  brick,  with  one  of  its  faces  formed  into 
a  grating,  used  in  walls  for  ventilation. 

AIR'— CUSH'ION,  n.  A  cushion  made  air-tight  so 
that  it  can  be  inflated. 

AIR'-DR.\IX,  H.  (Arch.)  A  cavity  between  the 
external  walls  of  a  building,  for  ventilation. 

AIR'— FLOE,  n.  A  flue  for  conveying  air,  as  to 
the  various  parts  of  a  building. 

AIR'— LAMP,  n.  A  pneumatic  machine  formed  by 
the  combination  of  inflammable  air  with  elec- 
tricity, which  produces  a  flame  that  may  be  re- 
strained or  continued  at  pleasure. 

AIR'-MA-QHfNE',  n.  (Mining.)  An  apparatus 
usQd  for  forcing  purer  air  into,  or  withdrawing 
foul  air  from,  parts  badly  ventilated. 

AIR' -STOVE,  n.  A  stove  for  heating  air  to  be 
distributed  by  flues  through  a  building. 

AIRT,  n.  [Ger.  o7-t,  place,  region.]  A  point  of  the 
compass ;  direction ;  quarter.  [Prov.  Eng.  & 
Scotch.] 

AIR'-TINT,  n.  (Paint.)  The  tint  by  which  the 
distant  parts  of  a  landscape  are  rendered  more 
distinct;  a  tint  which  gives  a  misty  appearance 
to  a  landscape.  Weale. 

Air'— TRUNK,  n.  (Arch.)  A  contrivance,  consist- 
ing of  a  tube  passing  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
open  air,  for  preventing  the  stagnation  of  air 
in  jails  or  apartments. 

AiR'-VXlVE,  n.  (Steam  Eng.)  A  contrivance 
applied  to  boilers  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
a  vacuum  when  the  steam  is  condensing  in  the 
boiler. 

AlR'Y,  a.  Add.  Assuming  airs  j  affectedly  grand 
or  important.     [Colloq.] 

AKE,  n.  &  V.  n.  Add.  This  is  the  true  and  origi- 
nal spelling  of  the  word  now  written  ache. — 
See  Ache,  Suppl. 

f  XK-E-t6uN',  n.  [0.  Fr.  alqneton,  avqneton,  stuff 
for  cloaks,  a  cloak  ;  Sp.  alcoton,  from  Arab,  al- 
qSlon — al,  the,  and  q6ton,  cotton.]  A  short 
sleeveless  tunic,  anciently  worn  under  the  hau- 
berk. 

Next  his  shirt  an  aketoun, 
And  over  that  an  habergeon.  Chaucer. 


XkH-66nd',  n.  The  title  given  to  a  chief  in  Ka- 
firistan.     "  The  Akhoond  of  Swat." 

Nineteenth  Century. 

XK'K-^D,  I  n.  &  a.     Same  as  Accad,  Acca- 

AK-KA'DI-AN,  J  DIAN,  Suppl. 

A-KNEE'  (a-ne'),  ad.  [A  for  on,  and  knee.]  On 
the  knee  or  knees. 

Aknee  they  fell  before  the  prince.  Soiuhcij. 

XK-od-OM'E-TER,  ».     See  Acoumeter, 
XL-A-BAS'TRITE,  11.     The  same  as  Alabaster,  2. 
A-LARM'— GAUQIE  (-gaj),  n.     An  arrangement  in  a 
steam-engine  for  showing  when  the  steam  is  too 
strong  or  the  water  too  low. 
A-LAT'ED,  a.     (Biol.)     Furnished  with  wings  or 
with  membranous  bodies  resembling  wings ;  alate. 
t  A-LAUN',  or  f  A-LAUNT',  n. ;   pi.  A-LAUN^',  or 
A-lAuNTZ'    (or  a-liiiln',   Ac.)      [Sp".   alano.]     A 
powerful  kind  of  dog,  formerly  highly  esteemed 
for  boar-hunting. 

About  his  chair  there  wcnten  white  alauntz. 
Twenty  and  mo,  as  great  as  any  steer.  Chaucer, 

f  A-LAYE'(a-ll'),  n.  [0.  Fr.  d  hi,  according  to 
law  ;  Fr.  aloi,  a  standard.]     Alloy. 

The  gold  .  .  .  hath  now  so  bad  alayes  with  brass.      Chaucer. 

AL-BA'TA,  n.  A  combination  of  tin,  zinc,  nickel, 
and  copper : — usually  called  German  silver. 

AL-BE'DO,  n.  [L.]  (Optics  &  Astron.)  Degree 
of  whiteness,  or  proportion  of  incident  light  re- 
flected by  a  non-luminous  body.  Newcomb. 

Xl'BERT-ITE,  »(.  (Min.)  Pure  pitch-coal  or  jet, 
valuable  for  making  gas,  as  also  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  various  hydrocarbons  and  oils: — 
so  called  from  being  found  in  the  Albert  mine 
in  Nova  Scotia.  It  occurs  also  elsewhere,  as 
in  Scotland. 

XL'BERT-TYPE,  j).  [After  Albert,  of  Munich,  the 
inventor.]  (Phot.)  A  process  by  which  a  pic- 
ture is  taken  on  a  surface  so  prepared  that  it 
can  be  inked  and  printed  from  like  a  litho- 
graphic stone;  also,  a  picture  so  produced. 

AL-BES'CENCE,  n.     The  act  of  growing  white. 

Xl'BI-CXnT,  «.  [L.  albicans,  albicantia,  p.pr, 
of  albico,  to  whiten  ;  from  albus,  white.]  Grow- 
ing white ;  albescent. 

AL-Bi'NI§M,  or  XL'BI-NI§M,  n.  Add.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  plants  whose  leaves  are  abnor- 
mally white  from  absence  of  chlorophyl,  to  the 
plumage  of  birds,  fur  of  animals,  Ac. 

XL-BI-N5t'IC,  a.     Affected  with  albinism. 

Xl'BI-ON,  n.  The  ancient  name  for  the  island  of 
Britain. 

Xl'BRONZE,  n.  A  compound  of  copper  and  alu- 
minium, many  times  stronger  than  brass,  used 
for  telescope  bearings,  Ac. 

XlB'-SUN'DAY,  n.  [L.  albus,  white,  and  Eng. 
Sunday.]  (Eccl.)  The  first  Sunday  after  Easter: 
— so  named  because  persons  newly  baptized  used 
to  appear  on  that  day  in  church  clad  in  white 
raiment: — called  also  Dominica  in  Albis  and 
Low-Sunday. 
AL-BU'MEN-IZED,  1  (-izd),  a.  Prepared  with  albu- 
AL-BU'MIN-IZED,  J  men.  Alb umeni zed  paper,  (a) 
An  imitation  of  parchment  prepared  by  steep- 
ing paper  in  sulphuric  acid,  (b)  (Phot.)  Paper 
prepared  for  photographic  purposes  by  albumen 
and  bichromate  of  potassium. 

AL-BU'MI-NINE,  n.  (Chem.)  The  substance  of 
the  cell's  enclosing  the  white  of  eggs.  Watts. 

AL-BU'MI-NOID.5,  n.  j)l.  A  class  of  substances  in- 
variably present  in  living  organisms,  both  animal 
and  vegetable,  the  chemical  constitution  of  which 
is  only  imperfectly  known.  They  contain  ni- 
trogen as  an  essential  ingredient,  besides  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  a  minute  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  and  jjhosphorus.  The  gluten 
of  wheat  is  a  mixture  of  several  albuminoids, 
and  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants  are  very 
rich  in  an  albuminoid  closely  resembling  ca- 
seine. — Called  a.]so  proteids. 

XL'CO-HOL,  n.  Add.  Absolute  alcohol,  or  anhy- 
drous alcohol,  alcohol  as  free  from  water  as  it 
can  be  obtained. 


A,  E,   i,  0,   U,  Y,    long;    X,  E,  Y,  5,  V,  Y,  short;    A,  E,  I,  O,   U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  fAlL;    HEIR,  HER;    MIEN,  SIB; 
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Same  as  Alcoholheter. 


Xli-CO-IlfiL'IC,  ti.     A  person  given  to  the  use  of 
alcoholic  stiinulants.     [r.] 

He  wan  au  alcohotic,  »Qd  aouiciluica  apt  to  liavo  Kp<'ll«  nf  In- 
chrlaliitu.  />r.  B.  »'.  RUkardton 

XL'CO-IIOL-I^M,  »i.    (Path.)    A  ilisesisoil  condition 
ari:<in;^  from  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

Xl,-CO-HOM'F>TKR,  I 

Ali-CO-OM'F^-TEK,     J  " 

XL-C(»-RAN',  w.  Add.  {Oriental  Arch.) 
A  liigh,  slender  tower  nttachcd  to  a 
mosque,  in  which  the  Koriiu  is  read. 

AI^fY'O-NE.  II.  1.  (CInsx.  Myth.) 
Daughter  of  yEolus,  and  wife  of  Ccyx. 
Upon  the  lossof  their  children.  Alcyone 
and  Ceyx  threw  theni.«elves  into  the  8ea 
and  were  transformed  into  kingfishers. 
2.  (Astron.)  A  well-known  star, 
>>  Tauri,  by  some  assumed  to  be  the 
centre  of  our  universe,  because  a  gen- 
eral motion  is  thought  to  have  been 
ascertained  in  all  stars  exce])t  it. 

XL'cy-0-NOID,   n.      A   member   of    the 

genus  Alcyonium,  Aicotan, 

f  AL'DAY  (iilMr),  nd.     Continually  ;  always. 

Sely  child  will  alday  noun  li-aru.  C7iauc«r. 

t  AL|D?B,     1  [Lifter   forms  of  A.  S.  enlrn,  aim, 
t  AI-'LKH,      i  genitive  pi.  of  lal,  nl,  all.]     A  pre 


Fiirncf/f,  Oon/ervncem,  Cernminerrr.  and  Chnra- 
rrfr.  The  Algales  form  a  primary  division  of  the 
Thallogen«. 

AL-OA-KO-vtL'LA  (ttl-g«-rt>-vel'y»),  w.  (Dot.)  A 
Chilian  leguminous  plant  (I'roHnpin  pnllUIn), 
whose  bark,  from  its  abunchinco  in  tannin,  is  a 
powerful  astringent,  and  more  efficacious  in  tan- 
ning than  oak-bark, 
t  XL'gAte,  1  ad.  Add.  [A.  S.  nl,  all,  any,  and 
t  XL'gATES,  1  Old  Eng.  &  Bc&nA.  ijnte  ;  Icel.  gata, 
a  way.]  In  all  ways  or  respects  ;  at  any  rate  ; 
all  the  same;  nevertheless. 

A  manner  corrupt  Latin  was  lier  Kpecch, 

But  atgatct  lliuruhy  wai  xhu  uudvrilowl.         Chaucer. 

Xl'9jC,  a.    Same  as  Ai-go.nkin.  iSrhoolmi/i. 

Xli'^IDE,  o.  [See  Ai.oin.]  {Path.)  Character- 
ized by  great  coldness : — said  of  certain  diseases, 
as  fevers,  cholera,  Ac.  Heiin/. 

Xl'GDID,  a.  [L.  n/)j(i,  sea-weed,  and  Gr.  eWo?,  re- 
semblance.] (Dot.)  Resembling  an  alga  or  sea- 
weed ;  of  the  nature  of  sea- weed. 

AL-G0L'0-9IST,  H.  [L,  ahja,  seaweed,  and  Or 
Adyor,  a  discourse,  reason.]  One  versed  in  the 
study  of  the  Ahjtr. 

iJiL-GON'KIN,  or  AL-GON'QUIN  (nl-pou'kin),  a. 
Noting  a  great  family  of  aborigines  of  North 
America;  also  their  tongues. 


f  AI/THER,  J  fix   formerly  used   to   intensify  the  I  AL-GON'KIN§,     or    AL-GOn'QUIN?    (sl-gon'kjnz), 

^^^^1  {^li;thiioL)  A  great  family  of  North-Amer- 
ican Indians,  comprising  the  Chippeways,  Krees, 
Mohicans,  Manhattans,  Lenl-Lenape,  Shawnees, 
Foxes,  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Blackfeet,  and 
many  other  tribes,  formerly  extending  from 
Canada  to  North  Carolina,  and  from  the  Labra- 
dor coast  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Xl'GOUS,  ff.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  sea-weod. 

AL-HAM'BRA,  n.  [Arab,  at,  the,  and  nlimnr,  red.] 
A  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Spain,  erected 
at  Granada  in  1348,  and  presenting  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  extant  example  of  Saracenic  art. 

XL-IIAM-BKESQUE'  (-brfesk'),  a.  In  the  style  of  the 
Alhambra. 

t  Xl'I-CANT,    1   „,     [From  AUcnntc,  in  Spain.] 

t  XL'I-C.\NTE,  j  A  sort  of  wine  made  from  mul- 
berries, formerly  much  esteemed  in  England. 

Beau.  <£•  /v. 

AL-IEN-A'TO-RY,  «.    One  who  alienates  property. 

Wartoii. 

AL'IEN-HOfSE,  n.  (Eccl.)  A  religious  house  in 
England  belonging  to  foreign  ecclesiastics  or 
under  their  control.  Eiicy.  Brit, 

AL'IEN-IST,  H.  A  physician  who  makes  a  specialty 
of  insanity.  Henry. 

AL'IEN-IsT,  a.  [Fr.  nlidif,  insane.]  Relating  to 
insanity  : — specifically,  noting  a  physician  who 
specially  studies  insanity.  Henry. 

A-LIn'E-ATE,  v.  a.     (Snrv.)     To  align. 

Sir  J.  Hcmchel. 
To  become  changed  into  an 


meaning  of  an  adjective  or  adverb  already  in 
the  superlative;  as,  ahlerhcM,  aldermont: — 
sometimes  used  as  a  separate  word. 

Our  alther,  of  us  all.     "  Shal  have  a  supper 
at  onr  alther  cost."  Chaucer. 

Here  alter,  of  them  all. 

Tills  nianoijilu  settc  here  oiler  osp.  Cliaucer. 

f  AL'DER-KIRST,  a.  or  ad.  [Prefix  alder,  and 
Jirgt.}     First  of  all. 

«ir  Lameth  was,  tliat  alderfirtt  began 
Toloveutwo.  Chancer. 

t  AL'DER-LftST,  a.  or  ad.  [Prefix  alder,  and  0. 
Eng.  lefit,  least.]     Least  of  all.  Chancer. 

AIi-I)ER-5lXN'IC,  a.  Relating  or  appropriate  to  an 
alderman;  as,  "An  aldermauic  feast";  "  Al- 
derman ic  obesity." 

t  AL'DER-MOST,  a.  or  ad.  [Prefix  alder,  and 
7noHt.]     Most  of  all.  Chancer. 

Xl'DIXE,  a.  Add.  In  sign-writivij,  noting  a  deep 
and  narrow  letter  with  ceriphs,  suitable  where 
a  long  inscription  has  to  be  written. 

ALE,  n.     Add.     f  An  ale-house.  Shak. 

A-l£fT',  ad.  Toward  the  left.  "  Darting  aright, 
alt/t,  his  sinuous  neck."  Sonthey. 

ALE'— STAKE,  n.  Add.  Properly,  a  pole  projecting 
from  an  inn  and  bearing  a  garland  or  bush. 
This  was  the  common  sign,  the  bush  being 
originall3-  symbolical  of  the  vine. 

Al^E-THdP'TE-Rls,  n.  [Gr.  i\r,e^^,  true,  and  irrepis, 
a  fern.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  ferns  abundant 
in  the  coal  formations,  and  found  also  in  the 
oolite  and  wealden  rocks.  Rogsitcr. 

A-LftTH'0-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  aAT,9^s,  true,  and  vKoneu,, 
to  view.]  An  optical  instrument  through  which 
one  sees  pictures  in  their  true  relations. 

A-LE0r'9N,    |„.      [Gr.  iAei/pof,  wheat.]      (Hot.) 

A-LEUR'ONE,  )  A  substance,  essentially  proteine, 
consisting  of  a  vesicle  containing  a  waxy  sub- 
stance colored  by  iodine  and  sometimes  crys- 
tallized.    It  abounds  in  rape-seed. 

AL-FAL'F.\,  h.  [Sp.]  A  variety  of  lucern  de- 
rived from  Chili,  but  largely  grown  in  Califor- 
nia, supposed  to  be  simply  the  lucern  of  Europe 
(Medivayo  eativa),  difl'ering  in  habit  only  as  a 
result  of  difierence  of  climate  and  soil. 

AL-FU'RA,  1  „.  A  „.     [Port.,  compounded  of  Arab. 

AL-fC'RO,  J  al,  the,  and  Port.  J'ora,  without ;  L. 
/urag,  out  of  doors.  The  primary  sense  is  wild, 
then  free,  independent.]  (Ethnol.)  A  term 
applied  by  the  Dutch  and  Malays  to  the  wild 
races  of  Piipuan  stock  in  Borneo,  Celebes,  the 
Molucca*,  Ac.,  and  adopted  by  some  ethnologists. 

Xl'OAL,  H.     (Dot.)     One  of  the  A l(fale». 

AL-aA'LE§,  n.  pi.  [L.  alga,  sea-weed.]  {Dot.) 
Cryptogamic  cellular  aquatic  plants,  including 
the  Algie  and  all  similar  j)lants,  as  Diatomace«, 


AL-KXL'I-FY,  17.  »i. 

alkali. 
XL-KA-LOId'AL,  a. 
bid. 

t  XL-KA-Mts'TRE.  «.    An  alchemist, 
alkamiatre  saw  his  time." 


Of  or  pertaining  to  an  alka- 
Dr.  B.  W.  Rirhardnon. 

'When  this 
Chancer. 


AL-KAR'SIN,    I  „.     (Chein.)     A  colorless,  high ly- 

AL-CAR'SINE,  )  poisonous  liquid,  attacking  the 
eyes  and  lining  membrane  of  the  nose:  oxide 
of  kakodyl  : — called  also  C'«t/f<'8  Faming  Liqnid. 

AL-LXn'TOIs,  H.  Add.  (Phyxiol.)  An  outgrowth 
from  the  hinder  |>art  of  the  embryonic  aliment- 
ary canal  in  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles, 
which  performs  the  \mrt  of  a  respiratory  organ 
during  a  portion  of  fuetal  life. 

XL-LK-GOR-I-ZA'TION,  h.  The  act  of  allegorizing 
or  treating  allegorically. 

t  Xl'LE-G(>-RY,  p.  h.  To  make  an  allegory;  to 
allegorize. 

I  am  Dot  Ignorant  that  iwnie  do  aUrgory  upon  thl<  place. 

niiltfifl. 

ih-LE-WASLtf,  n.  Add.  (Cookery.)  A  concen- 
trated white  sauce,  thickened  with  cream  and 
yolks  of  eggs  and  seasoned  with  nutmeg  and 
lemon-juice. 


AI^lYt'ER-.KL,  n.  Noting  remincation  or  melri. 
cal  coiiipohitions  in  which  wurdti  in  appoxition, 
as  nouns  and  adjective*,  begin  with  toe  Mwe 
letter;  also,  noting  languages  wbo«e  poetrjr  is 
characterized  by  this  feature.  //or<-/nryN«. 

XL-LfWA'TION,  n.     Add.     The  act  of  allocating 
or  allotting;  apportionment;  aik«igninenu 
Tbtt  aUota/UoH  of  the  Iroopt  to  ik«  aeirtral  ^vanan  •/  Parte 

XL'LO-CHROfs,  n.  [Gr.  «AAof,  other,  and  xp<>«, 
color.]  Variously  colored :  — said  of  ccrUin 
minerals. 

AL-LOM'ER-T.HM,  ...  [Gr.  aAAo,.  different,  and 
M«p<K,  a  part.]  A  chemical  term  to  expreM  eon- 
stancy  of  crystalline  form  under  variatioos  in 
the  proportions  of  the  constituents. 

XL-LO-M<JR'PH!C,n.  (Chem.)  Powewing  the  prop- 
erty of  allomorphism;  of  or  pertaining  to  allo- 
morphism. 

XL-L0.M0R'PHT§M,  ...  [Gr.  oAAcK.  another,  and 
fiop^jj,  a  form.]  (Ghem.)  The  property  or  qual- 
ity by  which  a  dimorphous  b<Kly  changes  from 
one  of  its  conditions  to  the  other,  without  change 
of  external  form. 

Xl'LO-PXTII,  ...     Same  as  Allopathiht. 

Xl'LO-PIIYL,  a.    Same  as  Allopiiylic,  Fuppl. 

XL-LO-PHYL'IC,       1  „.     [Gr.  aAAo,.  another,  and 

XL-L0-PHYL'!-.AN,  (  ♦uA.j,  a  tribe.]  Of  another 
origin  or  tribe: — sjiecifically  (£'r/.i(«/.  A  Philol.), 
noting  certain  races  of  man,  as  the  BaM)ue«, 
Ainos,  American  Indians,  Ac.,  which  have  not 
yet  been  properly  classified;  also  their  tongues: 
— written  also  allophyl. 

Ever;  laugua^  {■  aUopkiUe  to  all  otbm.         Amer.  Cfe. 

AL-L0'QU|-AL  (»1.10'kwf-5l).  a.  [L.  allnqnimn.  an 
address — ad,  to,  and  loifnor,  to  speak.]  Noting 
one  who  talks  to,  but  not  with,  a  |>er9on  or 
circle,    [n.]  De  Qniucey. 

AL-LOT'nr)-Pr§M,  1  „.    Add.    (Chem.)     The  prop- 

AL-LOT'RO-PY,  Jerty  of  certain  elementary 
bodies  of  a})pearing  under  diflcrcnt  forms  vary- 
ing in  color,  hardness,  specific  gravity,  and  chem- 
ical qualities.  Carbon  is  an  example,  appearing 
under  the  three  very  different  forms  of  char- 
coal, graphite,  and  diamond. 

XL-LOT-TEE',  «.  One  to  whom  anything  is  al- 
lotted. 

AL-LO\V',  V.  a.  Add.  f  1.  To  show  or  prove  to 
be ;  to  approve. 

I  can  Apeak  to  bim  In  nianr  win«or  muaic, 

Tbat  will  tUlOK  me  vvrr  wbrib  hia  service.  Shak. 

f  2.  To  approve  of;  to  justify. 

Ye  aUoNi  tbe  deed*  of  your  ratber*.        lMkixl.it. 

AL-LO^'ANCE,  m.     Add.      0/ uo  allotenHce  to,  of 

no  account  or  worth  in  r«gard  or  in  relation  to. 

Speak  witb  auch  words  that  are  liat  rooted  la 

Your  tongue,  though  bat  baatarda  and  ajUablea 

Of  no  altutcaitcc  to  your  bomtui'a  truth.  Aa^ft. 

t  AlL'-THIno,  ad.  In  every  way.     "  AlllhiHg 

unbecoming."  Shak, 

AL-lCre',  .1.  Add.  Power  of  alluring ;  allure- 
ment; charm. 

The  favlnatlon  and  attur* 
or  theaweet  laudKcapeoharma  the  will.     LonffUlttm. 

t  AlL'-wIfE,  m.     A  kind  of  fish  ;  alewife. 

Att-mi/e*  and  abad  lu  winter  come  op  lo  ibia  Iowa. 

Jokn4oin  Wondei-W,trHitf  PnrHtnf.  I0t. 

XL'LYL,  II.  [L.  alltn.n,  garlic,  and  OAij,  sub.«Unce, 
base.]  (Chem.)  The  hydrocarbon  univalent 
radicle  of  giirlic  and  mustard.  It  is  a  volatile 
liquid  with  pungent  taste  and  smell. 


[L.  AlemaHHi.]    A  Oermaa. 


t  Xl'M.\N,    I 
t  Xl'm.'mn,  I  "• 

AL'M  E,     1  „.  [.\nib.  'nlimeh.  from  'alimn,  to  know.] 
AL'MKII. )  In  Egypt,  a  trained  dancing-girl. 

The  almekt  lilX  their  arua  In  dance.  B»0*r4  Tlttttr. 

XL-MEII-R.VB',  H.  [Arab.  f?/.  the.  and  «ic*r«&.]  A 
niche  in  an  Arab  mosque  for  pniying. 

XLM'E-RY  (am'rf),  ...  [Fr.  artnoire:  It.  nrmnrio, 
a  cupbo':ii-d.  The  /  is  introduced  probably  from 
an  imj>re-*sion  that  the  word  has  to  do  with  al- 
monry.] .\  recess  in  the  wall  of  a  church,  used 
to  contiiiii  the  chalices,  basins,  cruets,  Ac.,  for 
the  use  of  the  priest : — written  rariouslj  amhry, 
anmery. 

f  XL'MESSE,  n.     [Gr.  cAcwio<n!r«.]     Alms. 


m6vE,  nob,    sON;   BdLL,  BtJE,  BOLB,  ANn6aL,  n,  Freuck.—<},  §,  5,  fe  *o/i ;  fi,  B,  &  i,  lt«rd;  &,  m,  natat ;  §  «  •;   *  «•  g«.— TDIS,  iftia. 


ALMOEY 


1798 


AMPHIBLAST 


7.  Fletcher 
Alpen,  the  Alps,  and 


Alppn-stock. 


f  Xl'MO-BY,  n.    Same  as  Almonry. 

AL'MUG,  It.     See  Almig-tuee. 

t  A-L6FT',  j)rep.     On  the  top  or  surface  of. 

ALP'EN.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Alps  ;  Alpine 
'•  The  Alpen  snow.-" 

XLP'EX-ST5cK.  n.  [Ger 
stoeic,  a  Stick.]  A 
strong  tall  staff,  with 
an  iron  point,  used  in 
climbing  the  Alps 
and  other  high  moun- 
tains. 

AL-PES'TRINE,  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the 
middle  portion  of  the 
higher  Alps  or  the 
tops  of  inferior  moun- 
•  tains;  mountainous: — contradistinguished  from 
alpine,  which  designates  the  higher  regions  of 
the  Alps,  &.C. 

XL'PHA,  ».  Add.  (Antron.)  A  sign  (a)  used  to 
designate  the  brightest  star  of  a  constellation  ; 
as,  "a  Lyrae";  "a.  Ursre  Minoris,"  <tc. 

Xl'PIIA-BET-IZE,  v.  a.    To  arrange  alphabetically. 

AL-PIX'I-A,  n.  pi.  [After  Alpini,  an  Italian  bot- 
anist.] \/iot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Zhi;/ihe>-aceK.  A.  officinarnm  is  a  Chinese 
plant,  the  root-stock  of  which  constitutes  the 
galiingal  of  commerce,  having  the  same  prop- 
erties as  ginger. 

Xl'SIKE  {or  fil'sek),  n.  [From  Ahike,  a  parish  in 
Sweden,  where  it  is  indigenous.]  A  valuable 
variety  of  clover,  intermediate  between  the  com- 
mon red  and  white  clovers  ;  TrtfoUumhybridum. 

t  AL'SO,  ad.  it  conj.     [A.  S.  alswa.']     As. 

This  ye  kiiowea  a/so  well  as  X.  Chaucer. 

Ir'-riivKv   r  "•    Same  as  Ural-Altaic,  Suppl. 

A  kj—  1 A  1  A  ^  y  j 

Xl'TAR-SCREEX,  n.  (Ercl.  Arch.)  The  back  of 
an  altar,  or  the  ])artition  by  which  the  choir  is 
separated  from  the  presbytery  and  Lady  chapeh 
— generally  of  stone,  and  composed  of  the  richest 
tabernacle  work  of  niches,  finials,  and  pedestals 
supporting  statues  of  saints.  Staunton. 

AL-TXz'I-MOtH,  n.  (Astron.)  An  instrument 
attached  to  telescopes  to  measure  altitudes  and 
azimuths. 

Al'TERED  (al'teril),  p.  a.  Changed  : — specifically, 
((iiol.).  noting  strata  that  have  been  modified 
since  their  deposition,  as  by  heat,  moisture, 
or  chemical  or  other  forces. 

AL-TER'NATE,  «.  Add.  Alternate  generation. — See 
Altkknation,  Suppl. 

Xli-TER-NA'TION,  n.  Add.  Alternation  of  (fen- 
eration (liioL),  a  peculiar  mode  of  reproduction 
prevailing  among  many  of  the  lower  animals, 
in  wliich  the  egg  produces  a  living  form  quite 
difierent  from  its  parents,  but  from  which  the 
parent-form  is  reproduced  by  budding  or  fis- 
sion ;  gencagenesis;  metagenesis. 

t  AL'THER-BEST,  a.  or  ad.  [Prefix  alther,  and 
beat. — see  Aldkr,  Suppl.]     Best  of  all. 

Altherbest  he  eang  an  offertorie.  Chaucer. 

XlT'HORX,  n.  [Prov.  alt,  lofty,  high,  and  Eng. 
/((>(•«.]  (.!/■««.)  A  military  musical  instrument 
resembling  the  French  horn  and  sometimes  re- 
placing it. 

AL-TIL'IC,  H.    A  Turkish  silver  coin  of  six  piastres. 

Xl'TRU-I§M,  )i.  [Fr.,  from  L.a^^cc,  another.]  Re- 
gard for,  and  devotion  to,  the  rights,  interests, 
feelings,  and  well-being  of  others.  Altruism  is 
the  opposite  of  selfishness,  and  constitutes  the 
crowning  virtue  in  the  school  of  Positive  Phi- 
losophy. 

The  highest  aUruUm  in  that  which  mlnistora  not  to  the  egoistic 
BatisfactioDs  of  others  only,  but  also  to  their  altruistic  satisfac- 
tions. Herbert  Spencer. 

XL'TRU-IST,  n.  One  imbued  with  the  principle 
or  feeling  of  altruism;  one  who  finds  his  highest 
happiness  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  others. 

XL-TRU-Ts'TIC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acterized by,  altruism. 

A-LD'MT-NATE,  «.  a.  (Enf/raving.)  To  wash  with 
alum  water  to  prevent  the  lines  from  running  or 
sinking. 


A-LURE',  Ji.  [Low  L.  allura,  allorinm  ;  probably 
from  alatnrinm,  from  L.  ala,  a  wing.]  (Areh.) 
(a)  An  alley  ;  a  passage;  afoot-path. 

The  aides  of  every  street  were  covered  with  fresh  alures  of 
marble.  ^-  »'arton. 

(6)  The  water-way  or  flat  gutter  behind  a  par- 
apet, (c)  The  gallery  of  a  clear-story  of  a 
church,     (d)  An  aisle.  Enci/.  Brit. 

Xl'VA,  n.  The  dried  substance  of  the  Zostera 
marina,  a  plant  of  the  Pondweed  order  (xVaia- 
dacem),  largely  used  for  stuffing  beds,  chaii-s, 
&c. ! — called  by  the  French  crin  veyetal,  from 
its  hair-like  fibres. 

Xl'VE-US,  )t.  [L.]  The  channel  of  a  river; — hence, 
a  canal  or  duct,  as  in  the  body. 

AM-A-RAN-TA'CE-JE,  n.  j}l.  (Bot.)  A  natural 
order  of  plants,  mostly  ti-opical,  comprising  the 
amaranth  and  other  flowers  which  are  always 
di-y  and  not  liable  to  fade. 

Xm'A-RIN,  n.  [From  L.  amarna,  bitter.]  The 
bitter  principle  of  vegetables.  Thomas. 

A-MA'SI,  )i.  The  native  name  for  a  preparation 
of  milk  soured  by  being  put  into  vessels  con- 
taining remains  of  older  milk,  much  used  in 
Central  Africa,  and  reckoned  more  wholesome 
than  new  milk. 

XM-AS-SETTE',  h.  [Fr.]  An  artist's  instrument 
for  collecting  the  paint  on  the  stone. 

A-MASS'ING,  H.  The  act  of  one  who  amasses ; 
what  has  been  amassed  ;  gathering. 

The  good  old  beggar  when  he  died  left  all  the  ama»iings  of 
his  alms  to  his  old  bank  friend.  C.  Lamb. 

Xm-A-TEUR'ISH,  «.     Inclined  to  be  an  amateur. 

George  Eliot. 

Xm'A-TIVE,  fT.     Given  to  love;  amatory. 

A-MAZE'f6l,  a.     Full  of  or  causing  amazement. 

XM'A-ZON-XNT,  )(.  (Entom.)  A  reuuirkably  bel- 
ligerent species  of  ant  {Polyergus  rnfescens), 
which  storms  the  nests  of  other  ants,  carrying 
off  their  larva!  and  pupau  to  be  trained  and  em- 
ployed as  slaves. 

XM'.V  ZON-iTE_,        1„.     {Min.)     A    coppcr-green 

XM'A  ZON-STOXE,  J  potash  felspar,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  fine  polish,  and  supposed  to  be  of  or- 
ganic origin  from  heat  destroying  its  color: — 
so  named  from  being  found  near  the  Amazon 
River. 

AM-BI9'E-N0US,  n.  [L.  ambo,  both,  and  genim,  a 
race,  a  kind.]  (Bot.)  Noting  a  perianth  of  which 
the  outer  surface  partakes  of  the  character  of  a 
calj'X  and  the  inner  of  that  of  a  corolla,  as  in 
many  monocotyledonous  plants.  Henslow. 

AM-BTp'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  ambo,  both,  and  2)ario, 
to  produce.]  {Bot.)  Producing  two  kinds,  as 
when  a  bud  contains  both  flowers  and  leaf. 

Henslow. 

XM-BLY-OP'SIS,  ji.  [Gr.  o|ui(3Au's,  blunt,  dull,  dim, 
and  oi//ts,  sight.]     {Zoiil.) — See  Bli.vdfish,  Sup. 

AM-BLYS'TO-MA,  n.  [Gr.  d/u,)3Auf,  dull,  obtuse, 
and  (TTo^a,  the  mouth.]  {Zoiil.)  A  genus  of 
salamandroid  batrachians  or  efts,  remarkable 
for  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  axolotl  is  only 
the  permanent  larva  of  one  of  the  species  {A. 
mavortium),  into  which  it  can  develop  under 
favorable  circumstances. — See  Axolotl,  Suppl. 

XM-BO-DEX'TER,  a.  Same  as  Ambidexter,  which 
see. 

AM-BOY'NA-WOOD,  1  (-wQd),  u.  A  beautifully- 
AM-B0YNE'-\V00D,  )  mottled  wood  sawn  from  the 
knotty  excrescences  of  the  Pterospermum  Indi- 
cum,  a  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  and  used  for 
veneering  purposes,  chiefly  for  inlaying : — called 
also  kiaboncca. 

AM-BRO'§I-AL-IZE,  v.  a.      To   render  ambrosial. 

AM-BU-LA'CRA,  n.  pi.  [L.  amhnlo,  to  walk  about.] 
{Zool.)  The  peculiar  prehensive  or  locomotive 
organs  of  the  sea-urchins. 

XM-BU-LA'CR.\L,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ambu- 
lacra. 

A-MEER',  I  n.     Add.     [See  Emir.]     A  title  borne 

A-MIR',  j  by  several  Mahometan  sovereign 
princes;  as,  "The  Ameer  (or  Amir)  of  Afghan- 
istan'' : — written  also  mir,  emir. 


A-MEL'IO-RA-TIVE,  a.  Producing  amelioration  ; 
improving  ;  as,  *'  Ameliorative  remedies." 

A-ME'NA-BLY,  ad.     In  an  amenable  manner. 

t  A-MEND'FUL,  a.     Making  amends. 

A-ME-NO-MA'NI-A,  n.  [L.  amwniis,  pleasant,  and 
Gr.  fxavia.,  madness.]  {Path.)  A  hybrid  term 
denoting  a  gay  or  cheerful  form  of  mania. 

A-MEN-OR-RirtE'A  (a-men-o-re'a),  n.  [Gr.  a.  priv., 
Ij.riv,  a  month,  and  peu,  to  flow.]  {Path.)  Absence 
or  stoppage  of  the  menstrual  discharges  of  a 
female. 

AM-EN-TA' CE-JE,  n.  pi.  [L.  amentum.']  {Hot.) 
The  name  given  by  Jussieu  to  one  of  his  natural 
orders  of  plants,  comprising  all  trees  and  shrubs 
having  their  inflorescence  arranged  in  amenta 
or  catkins.  It  included  the  birch,  willow,  alder, 
&c.,  and  has  been  subdivided  by  recent  botanists 
into  Betidacete,  Coryalueeie,  Salicacese,  Ac. 

Xm'ESS,  n. — See  Almucr. 

A-MET-A-b6l'1C,  a. .  [Gr,  a  priv.  and  /u.«TaPoA»i, 
change.]  {Zool.)  Noting  those  insects  which 
do  not  possess  wings  when  perfect,  and  there- 
fore do  not  undergo  any  marked  metamorphosis. 

Xm'ICT,  n.  {Eccl.)  Same  as  Amice.  "  An  amiet 
or  white  cloth  around  the  neck."  Ahp.  Gibbons. 

Xm'INE,  )i.  [From  ammonia.]  (Chein.)  A  basic 
compound  derived  from  ammonia  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  metal  or  basytous  compound  radicle 
for  its  hydrogen.  Fownes. 

A-MlR',  )}.     See  Ameer,  Suppl. 

A-MJS-SI-BIL'I-TY, )«.  The  capability  or  possibility 
of  being  lost,     [r.] 

Notions  of  popular  rights  and  the  amissibility  of  sovereign 
power  lor  misconduct  were  alternately  broached  h.v  the  two 
great  religious  parties  of  Euro|)e.  Hallam. 

AM-MOPH'I-LA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  aMA^os,  sand,  and  <{>i\eu, 
to  love.]  { Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses  constituting 
the  bent  of  the  British  shores.  The  best-known 
species  is  A.  arenaria,  whose  roots  form  a  net- 
work among  the  sand,  serving  to  bind  together 
the  banks  on  which  it  grows.  For  this  ])urp(>;^e 
it  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Holland  and 
Eastern  England. 

AM-MOPH'I-LOl'S,  a.  [Gr.  o/ot/iios,  sand,  and  <|)iAeu), 
to  love.]  {Bot.)  Growing  spontaneously  on 
sandy  soil. 

AM-NI-O'TA,  n.  pi.  {Zoiil.)  A  general  title  for 
that  group  of  vertebrates  in  which  the  foetus  is 
furnished  with  an  amnion.  It  comprises  the 
reptiles,  birds,  and  fishes. 

A-M(E'BA,  n.  [Gr.  ofioi/3o?,  changing.]  {Zoiil.)  A 
genus  of  Rhizopods,  consisting  of  one  species, 
A.  diffl liens,  structurally  little  more  than  a  mere 
lump  of  jelly,  and  the  lowest  organism  known 
to  zoologists: — so  called  from  the  changes  of 
form  its  body  undergoes. 

A-MCE'BI-FORM,  1  „.     [See  AMOiB.v,  supra.]     Re- 

A-M(E'b'6id,         j  sembling  an  amoeba. 

A-M(E'BOyS,  o.     Of  or  relating  to  the  amoeba. 

A-MOK',  n.     [Malay.]     Same  as  Amuck. 

A-MON-TfL-LA'DO  (a-mou-tGl-yii'do),  n.  [Sp., 
grown  upon  the  mountains.]  A  famous  dry 
sherry  wine  of  a  light  color,  much  used  to  re- 
duce the  color  of  other  sherries  when  too  high. 

A-M6RPH',  n.  {Chem.  &  Min.)  A  body  without 
crystalline  form  or  structure. 

A-M5r'PH1§M,  )i.  Add.  {Chem.  &  Min.)  Ab- 
sence of  crystalline  form  or  structure. 

A-M6r' PHO-TJE,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Mop"<>^i 
form.]  (Astron.)  A  general  term  for  stars  not 
reduced  to  any  constellation. 

t  A-MOR'WE  {or  a-mor'i3),  ad.  On  the  mor- 
row. 

Amorwe  when  the  day  began  to  spring.  Chaucer. 

A-MO&NT',  V.  a.  To  cause  to  reach  a  higher 
amount;  to  increase. 

Whose  number  was  now  amounted  to  three  hundred.     Swift. 

Xm'PHI.  [Gr.]  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin, 
signifying  around,  about,  on  both  sides,  Ac. 

Xm'PHI-BLAST,  n.  [Gr.  i.it.<i>i,  both  ways,  and 
^AacTTos,  a  shoot.]  {Phi/tiol.)  An  ovum  inter- 
mediate between  a  holoblast,  or  ovum  of  a  mam- 
mal, and  a  meroblast,  or  ovum  of  a  fowl  or  rep- 
tile. 
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XM-PHI-BLXs'TIf!,  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  con- 
Hiittin)^  of,  III)  ivinplii blast. 

XM-PHI-CAB'PIC,     1  „.       [Prefix  amwAi",  and  Gr. 

AM-l'in-OAirPOUS.  I  Kapnoi,  fruit.]  (fiot.)  Bear- 
ing fruit  of  two  Itinis,  eitbcr  lus  regards  form  or 
period  of  ripening.  Heniilow. 

AM-PHI-CCEfU-A,  n.  pi.  [See  AMi'iliC<Ki/>rs.] 
{Ziiiil.)  A  sub-order  of  crocodiles  which  have 
the  vertebral  bones  hollowed  at  both  ends. 

Ilcury. 

XM-PIII-g(TC'LOUS,  a.  [Prefix  nmphi,  and  Or. 
Ko'tXoi,  hollow.]  (Anat.)  Noting  vertebra)  hol- 
low at  both  ends. 

AM-PHlg'Y-ON,  n.  [Gr.  aii<)>C,  implying  doubt,  and 
Kwjv,  a  dog.]  (Pal.)  A  fossil  carnivorous  quad- 
ruped of  the  mioiiene  period,  supposed  to  have 
had  some  rescnjblance  to  a  dog.  It  was  ap- 
parently intermediate  between  digitigrado  and 
plantigrade  animals. 

XM'PIIIDE,  h.  {Chem.)  A  compound  consisting 
of  a  b:vse  and  an  acid : — distinguished  from  a 
haloid.  BcrzeliuB. 

XM-PHr-D!-.\R-THRO'STS,  n.  [Gr.  a|ot<Ji,  about, 
both,  and  dinrthrom's,  which  see.]  {Aiuit.)  An 
articulation  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
hinge  and  at  the  same  time  aduiits  of  a  move- 
ment from  side  to  side,  as  that  of  the  lower  jaw 
with  the  temporal  bone. 

XM-PHI-DRQm'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  a/n(/>c,  about,  and 
SpoiJiOi,  a  course,  from  Spaiieiv,  to  run.]  Relating 
to  an  ancient  Attic  festival  {amphidromia)  in 
connection  with  the  naming  of  a  child  : — so 
called  because  the  parents  carried  the  child 
round  the  hearth  when  they  named  it. 

XM-PHI-9E'.\N,  a.  [Gr.  <l/i(^i,  on  both  sides,  and 
yia,  y^,  the  earth.]  Relating  to  or  extending 
over  all  the  zones  of  the  globe.  Buna. 

XM'PIII-^ftN,  n.  [Gr.  atx^i,  all  round,  and  yevvata, 
to  j)roduce.]  (Dot.)  A  plant  destitute  of  axis 
and  organs,  and  in  which  growth  takes  place  by 
expansion  of  the  whole  circumference,  as  in  the 
case  of  algiti,  lichens,  and  fungi ; — nearly  or 
quite  synonymous  with  thallogen. 

XM-PHI-GOr'IC,  n.  Relating  to  or  consisting  of 
amphigory  ;  nonsensical ;  absurd. 

Xm'PHI-GO-RY,  )i.  [Fr.  amphi<foitn' — etymology 
unknown.]  A  burlesque  conipo-sition  with  a 
show  of  meaning,  but  in  reality  nonsensical. 
In  poetry  an  amphigory  often  parodies  in  words 
destitute  of  meaning  the  rhythm  and  rhymes 
of  some  well-known  piece. 

XM-PIII-OX'I'S,  )i.  [Gr.  iji-fii,  on  both  sides,  and 
6{ws,  sharp.  j)ointed.]  (Iclilh.)  The  lancelet,  a 
singular  little  lish,  destitute  of  a  proper  skeleton, 
brain,  and  heart.  The  blood  is  colorless,  an<l  the 
notochord  persistent.  It  is  the  sole  species  of  the 
order  Pharynjohranchti. — See  Lancklet,  Suppl. 

AM-PHII'-S'ECS'TA  (ftm-np-nas'ta),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  a/ii^t, 
on  both  sides,  and  irveva-n,  a  breathing,  from  nveu, 
to  breathe.]  (Zoiji.)  A  term  applied  to  the 
perennibranchiato  amphibians,  which  retain 
their  gills  along  with  their  lungs  through  life. 
It  comprehends  the  Proteus,  Siren,  and  Melo- 
branchus. 

XM-Pni-PRO-STY'LAB,a.  {Arch.)  Noting  a  tem- 
ple having  porticos  at  each  end. 

AM-PHls'T(.)-M0Cs,  n.  [Gr.  o/x<<>i',  both,  at  both 
ends,  and  (TT6ii.a,  a  mouth.]  Having  a  mouth  at 
both  ends  : — specifically  {ZooL),  noting  certain 
Eiitozoa  furnished  with  a  sucker  or  mouth  at 
each  extremity,  by  which  they  adhere  to  the 
intestines. 

XM-PIII-TIIU'RA,  «.  [Gr.  aM*i,  on  both  sides,  and 
Siipa,  a  door.]  {Greek  Churvh.)  A  veil  or  cur- 
tain opening  to  the  folding  doors  and  dividing 
the  chancel  from  the  rest  of  the  church. 

AM-PLfiC'TANT,  a.  [L.  amplector,  to  embrace.] 
( Bot.)  Clasping,  embracing,  as  the  tendril  of  a 
plant. 

Xm'PLI-.\-TTvE,  fi.  Adding  to  or  amplifying  what 
is  alrca<ly  known  ;  amplificatory  ;  synthetic. 

AM-PLTf'I-CA-TO-RY,  «.  Serving  to  amplify  or 
enlarge  ;  amplificative. 


Aiupyx. 


XM'POClE  (am'pfti),  n.    Same  .as  Aju'IT.,  irJiirh  nee, 
XM'PY.X,  ti.    [Gr.]    In 

ancient     Greece,      a 

broad  band  or  plate 

of  metal  worn  upon 

the  forehead  as  j)art 

of  the  dress  of  ladies 

of  rank  : — often  seen 

in   ancient  works  of 

art  as  an  attribute  of 

female  divinities. 

Fiiirholt. 

XiPllI-TA,     ]  n.     [Sansc.  a,  without,  ani  mrita, 
AM-Hf:£'TA,  \  doatb.]     {Hind.  Myth.)     The  juice 
of  the  sacred  plant  Soma,  whose  draught  con- 
ferred immortality  ;  the  beverage  of  the  gods. 

Widu-|iclaUe<l  |ilRnt.H  that  boldl;  drink 

The  Amreeta  of  thu  nky.  H.  B.  Browning. 

f  A-MY' (a-me')  ».  [Fr.]  A  friend.  Bel  amy,  good 
friend,  fair  friend. 

Tlioii  hel  amy,  .  .  .  tell  xn  Home  mtrth.  CAaueer. 

A-MYG-D.A-LA'CE-X,  1  „.  ;,/.      [Gr.    ait.vyiaXy,,    the 

Am-YG-UA' LE-X,        J  almond-tree.]      (Hot.)      A 

sub-order  of  the  RosaceK,  chiefly  remarkable  for 

the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  kernels, 

leaves,  and  flowers.    It  includes  the  almond-tree. 

A-MYG-T)A-LTf'ER-OCS,  a.  Producing  almonds  : — 
sometimes  {Miti.)  used  in  the  sense  of  amyij- 
daloid. 

A-MYG'DA-LOID,  n.  Add.  Amyjdaloid  dfgmcrn- 
tion  {Path.),  lardaceous degeneration.   See  La r- 

DACEOI'S. 

XM'Y-LENE,  ».  {Chem.)  A  colorless,  mobile  liquid 
hydrocarbon,  having  a  fragrant  odor  and  func- 
tioning as  an  anajsthetic,  obtained  by  distilling 
ordinary  amylc  alcohol : — called  also  inopfnteitc. 

Fuicnes. 

XM'Y-LotD,  a.     Of  the  nature  of  amyle. 

XN'A,  «.  [Gr.  ava,  back  to.]  {Geog.)  Noting  a 
branch  of  a  river  which  leaves  the  parent  stream 
and  returns  to  it  again,  enclosing  an  island;  tvs, 
"  The  ana  branches  of  the  Danube  enclosing  the 
Great  and  Little  Schiitts." 

A-NXB'.\-sTs,  n.  [Gr.  ai-a,  up,  and  ^(i(ns,  a  going, 
from  Paiyto,  to  go.] 

1.  Lit.,  a  going  up: — specifically,  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  younger  Cyrus  into  Central  Asia; — 
hence,  any  similar  military  expedition.  "The 
anabasis  of  Napoleon."  />«  Qnincey. 

2.  (Path.)  The  increase  of  a  disease  ;  a  par- 
oxysm. 

XN-A-BAT'IC,  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to  an  anabasis. 

XN'A-BLEpS,  M.  [Gr. ofoPAeirw,  to  look  up.]  (hh.) 
A  fish  of  Guiana,  with  cylindrical  body,  flattened 
head,  and  eyes  so  divided  as  to  seem  double,  and 
giving  the  power  of  looking  up  and  down  at  the 
same  time. 

A-NACH'A-RTs,  n.  [Gr.  av  intens.  and  oxapn, 
without  charms.]  A  genus  of  American  water- 
plants,  of  the  natural  order  Nydrocharldareie, 
comprising  A.  Canadeniis,  naturalized  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  very  troublesome  in  filling  up 
navigable  waters. 

AN-XGn'0-Rl§M,  n.  [Gr.  ivi,  up,  against,  and 
Xupof,  a  country.]  An  ex])rcssion,  ])ractice,  or 
the  like,  inconsistent  with  the  country  to  which 
it  is  referred,  [it.]  "Opinions,  anachronisms 
and  anachorisme,  foreign  both  to  the  ago  and 
the  country."  J.  Ji.  Lowell. 

A-N.ifMf-A,  n.  [Gr.  av  for  a  priv.  and  alfia,  bloixl.] 
{Path.)  A  morbid  diminution  of  the  amount  of 
blood  in  an  organ  or  in  the  system  generally; 
privation  of  blood. 

A-N.EM'JC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  cbanioter- 
ized  by,  anaemia. 

XN-.«-M<5t'R0-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  av  priv.,  oImo,  blood, 
and  Tpo<^ij,  nourishment.]  (Path.)  A  deficiency 
of  sanguineous  nourishment.  Dunyh'son, 

AN-.\'E-R(,>-BIl!^.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  iv  priv.,  oijp,  air, 
and  ^iot.  liVc.J  Piu-iteur's  name  for  those  In/u- 
loria  which  live,  or  at  least  act  as  fermcnU, 
only  when  excluded  from  the  air: — called  also 
lymic  ferments. 


Xs-,'ER-TltEfi}I-A,  n.  Add.  LoM  of  tttWng  or 
i<viifution  induced  by  tho  uihj  of  anassthctio*,  or 
due  to  organic  or  functional  diseue  of  the  oer> 
voiiit  HyMtcin. 

AN-if^f'TIip'-iZE.  t>.  a.    To  put  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  anwHthetio. 
XN-A-Gi'M/'I-CAL.  n.     Add.     Aimgogienl  interprt- 

lalion  (AVf/.),  an  interpretation  thnjugh  which 
things  earthly  and  teiii|K>ral  ro<;oivea  heavenly 
and  eternal  cignification.  Thus,  Ileb.  iv.  \»  an 
anagogieal  intorpreUition  of  I'».  xcv, 

AS-AIyl.AS-Toin' f}-A.  n.  pi,  [Gr.  «r  priv.  and 
utliinloidea. — See  Al.l.ANTOIS.J  {ZtiHt.)  A  gen- 
eral term  for  that  group  of  vertebrate*  in  which 
the  embryo  is  not  funiighcd  with  an  allantoi*. 

A-NXL'O-fJOfS,  ".  Add.  (Physiol.)  X.iting  or- 
gans in  diflerent  orgiinisms  that  perform  »imihir 
functions;  of  or  pert4iining  to  analogues. 

XN'A-LOGCE(-log),  n.  Add.  \.(Phymiol.)  A  struc- 
ture in  one  organism  corresponding  in  function 
to  a  structure  diO'ering  from  it  anatomically  in 
another  organism  : — thus,  the  gill  of  a  fish  is  the 
analof/ne  of  the  lung  of  a  mammal. 

2.  (liiol.)  (a)  A  spe<:ies  in  one  genus  or 
group  closely  corresponding,  point  by  point,  with 
a  species  in  another  genus  or  group,  (b)  A 
species  or  genus  in  one  country  closely  resem- 
bling a  corresponding  species  or  genus  in  another 
country.  (<•)  A  fossil  organism  corresponding 
in  species  v*ith  a  living  one. 

A-NAL'0-9Y,  H.  Add.  (Physiol.)  Similarity  of 
organs  in  purpose  and  use,  as  distinguished 
from  similarity  in  structure  or  homology  : — tbos, 
there  is  analni/y  between  the  lung  of  a  mammal 
and  the  gill  of  a  tish. 

Xn'A-LY§E,  v.  a.     Same  as  Analyze. 

Analyse  is  the  better-  form,  the  verb  being 
made  from  the  noun  analysis,  and  not  from  a 
Greek  verb  in  u^m. 

A-NXL'Y-SIsT,  n.  Analyst,  [r.]  "  Mr.  Bain,  tho 
most  distinguished  analyiitt  in  psychology." 

Dr.  Soak  Porter. 

Xn'A-LYZ-ER.  1  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  ana- 

Xn'-A-LY-^-ER.  )  lyzes : — specifically,  in  a  polar- 
izing app.aratus,  that  p)rtion  which  detects  and 
exhibits  the  polarized  ray. 

Xn-A-MEJE',  a.  Belonging  to  tho  kingdom  of 
Anam. 

AS-AM-Xf-O'T.i,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  iy  priv.  and  ommoc, 
the  foetiil  membrane.]  The  group  of  vertebrate* 
in  which  the  fictus  is  destitute  of  an  amnion. 

XN-.\-MOR'PnTsM,  n.  [Gr.  in.  upwards,  and 
liofxf)^,  form.]'  (Ui«l.)  Progression  from  a  lower 
type  to  a  higher;  anamorphosis.  Ilnj-lry. 

f  A-NXN',  interj.  [See  Anox.]  A  sort  of  inter- 
rogative exclamation  addressed  by  an  inferior  to 
a  superior  to  indicivto  that  he  has  not  understood 
what  the  latter  said. 

A-NXN'THER-OCS,  a.  [Gr.  or  priv.  and  antker, 
which  see.]     (Ii<,f.)     Without  anthers. 

A-NXN'THOI'S.  rt.  [Gr.  iypriv.  andi»#<K,  a  flower.] 
(Hot.)     Without  flowers  ;  flowerless. 

A-NXPlI-R(Mn"§I-A,  n.  [Gr.ii-priv.  and  a^po<t<n«, 
venery,  from  'A<j>poatri,,  the  goddess  of  love.] 
Absence  of  venereal  apjietitc;  sexual  impo- 
tence. D<t-gtlsom. 

A-NXPH-RO-dI"§T-XC,  n.  Same  as  AitTAPHRonisi  AC. 

XX-\l'-ToT'IC,  a.  [<rr.  avi.  back,  and  rrw^t.  esse, 
'inflection.]  '  (Phil.)  Falling  back  fn.m  inflec- 
tion:— spet-ifioally  said  of  languages,  like  the 
Knglish,  that  gradually  lose  the  use  of  inflec- 
tions. 

XN'AR-C HiZE.  r.  a.     To  bring  into  a  state  of  an 
archy.     [«.] 

iN-Ali-TIllidP'<}-D.i.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  iv  prir..  apfpor. 
a  joint,  anil  »o«,  »oi«K.  »  foot.)  {^>ol.)  That 
division  of  annulose animals  in  which  l<»pomotire 
appendages  are  never  distinctly  jointed  to  the 
bixly.  It  comprises  tho  worms  and  worm-like 
animals. 

A-N.\S-T<}-Mi')T'jC.  a.  Add.  Pertaining  to,  or 
characterised  by,  anaatomoeU.  "  ^>i«t»i»>««»t> 
connections."  A'iKjf.  Brii. 
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A-nXt'I-FA,  n. pi.    [Contr.  for  Anati'/ern — L.  anas, 

'  a»i«<i'»,  aduck,  and/ero,  tobear.]  (Zool.)  Same 
as  Lepadid.k,  which  see. 

A-NXt'BO-PAL,  a.     Same  as  Anatropods. 

XNCH'OR-ICE,  h.  Ice  formed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
river  so  as  to  be  fastened  or  anchored  to  the 
ground ;  ground-ice, 

XNCH'O-RI-tT^M,  n.  The  condition  of  an  ancho- 
rite ;  seclusion  from  the  world.  G.  Gilfillan. 

AN'CIENT-RY  (an'shent-re),  h.  Add.    1.  Old  people 

collectively.    "  Wronging  the  ancientry."  Shak. 

2.  The  port  and  behavior  of  old  age.     "  Full 

of  state  and  ancientry."  Shak. 

XN'CON,  «.  A  breed  of  sheep  characterized  by 
very  long  bodies  and  short  legs,  propagated  in 
Massachusetts  from  an  accidental  variety,  and 
much  relied  on  by  evolutionists  as  an  evidence 
of  the  mode  in  which  varieties,  and  ultimately 
species,  originate.  Having  proved  of  little  eco- 
nomic value,  the  breed  is  extinct.  Huxley. 

XN'CO-NOTd,  a.  [Gr.  ayKMv,  an  elbow,  and  e?«o?, 
resemblance.]  {Annt.)  Elbow-like: — specifi- 
cally, noting  a  process  of  the  cubit. 

f  XND,  conj.     [A  corruption  of  an,  if. — Compare 

vulgar  drownd  for  drown,  swoitnd  for  swoon.]   If. 

There  is  a  counsel,  and  you  would  it  iiear.  Chaucer. 

AN-DAN'TE  (-ta),  h.  [It.,  p.  pr.  of  andare,  to  go, 
from  L.  ambido,  but  modilied  in  form  through 
influence  of  Gothic  wnndjan,  to  go,  to  wander.] 
(Mus.)     A  piece  or  movement  in  andante  time. 

XN'DINE,  a.  {Geog.)  Pertaining  to  the  Andes; 
Andean. 

AN-DK59'Y-NT§M,  n.     Hermaphroditism. 

AN-DR09'Y-N0US,  a.  Add.  [Gr.  i.vrip,  avSpo?,  a 
man,  and  -/wri,  a  woman.]  (Bot.)  (a)  Noting 
a  plant  some  of  whose  flowers  contain  stamens 
only  and  others  pistils  only;  monoecious,  (h) 
Noting  a  flower  in  which  stamens  and  pistils 
are  present  within  the  same  perianth  ;  hermaph- 
rodite. Henslow. 

XN'DROId,  a.     Resembling  a  man  or  male. 

AN-DR5i*1I'A-G0US,  o.  [Gr.  avrip,  i.v8p6<:,  a  man, 
and  ^ayio,  to  eat.]  Addicted  to  cannibalism ; 
man-eating. 

Xn'DRO-PHORE,  71.  [Gr.  avrip,  kvSpo^,  a  man,  and 
(/>epio,  to  bear.] 

1.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  branches  in  the  gener- 
ative organs  of  some  Ilydrozoa  which  bear  the 
spermatozoa  or  male  reproductive  elements. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  column  of  united  stamens,  as  in 
the  mallow,  or  the  support  on  which  stamens 
are  rai^'ed.  Gray. 

XN'DRO-SPHTNX,  n.  [Gr.  airqp,  avSpoi,  a  man,  and 
sphinx,  which  see.]  {E'jypt.  Ant.)  A  sphin.v 
combining  a  lion's  body  with  the  head  of  a  man, 
and,  according  to  the  Greeks,  representing  the 
union  of  intellect  and  force. 

XN'DRO-SPORE,  n.  [Gr.  ivrjp,  ivSpo's,  a  man,  and 
spore,  which  see.]  (Bot.)  A  spore  of  a  fungus 
or  alga  with  male  functions. 

A-NE.\TH'  {or  j-nath'),  prep.  &  ad.  Beneath.  [0. 
Eng.  &  Scotch.] 

XN-E-LEc'TRIC,  a.  [Gr.  av  priv.  and  Eng.  elec- 
tric]    Not  electric.  Faraday. 

XN-E-L6c'TRICS,  n.  pi.  (Elec.)  Substances,  such 
as  metals,  that  are  not  electrified  by  friction, 
unless  insulated: — now  more  commonly  called 
conilnctors. 

XN'E-M0-DYN-A-m5m'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  ii/einos,  the 
wind,  Sxivatiii,  force,  and  lierpov,  a,  measure.]  The 
same  as  Anemometer,  which  see.         Tolhansen. 

A-NfiM'0-GRXPH,  »i.  [Gr.  ofe/not,  the  wind,  and 
Ypa<^a>,  to  write.]  An  apparatus  which  registers 
automatically  the  amount  and  variations  of  the 
wind's  force. 

XN-E-MOPH'I-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  aveno^,  the  wind,  and 
</>tAe(tf,  to  love.]  (Bot.)  Noting  plants  whose 
female  organs  are  fertilized  by  the  pollen  being 
wafted  to  them  by  the  breeze. 

AN-£NT'ER-0US,  a.     [Gr.  iv,  without,  and  ii^epoy, 

an  intestine.]     Destitute  of  intestines.       Oioen. 

A-NET'IC,  a.     {Med.)     Anodyne.  Diinglison. 


AN'QEL-AQE,  n.  The  state  of  being  an  angel ;  the 
existence  of  angels ;  angels  collectively. 

Beau.  &  Fl. 

t  AN'^EL-GOlD,  n.  Gold  coin  impressed  with  the 
figure  of  an  angel. — See  Angel,  4. 

AN'QEL-HOOD  (-hftd),  >i.  The  condition  of  an 
angel.  "Two  little  urchins  of  waxen  angel- 
hood." Mayer. 

AN'^BL-LIGHTS  f-llts),  n.  pi.  [Probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  angle-lights,  angel-lights  being  tri- 
angular.] {Arch.)  Upper  lights  in  a  perpen- 
dicular window,  next  to  the  springing. 

XN'^EL-LY,  1  n.     One  of  the  ship-building  woods 

XN'9I-LI,  J  recognized  by  Lloyd's,  London,  ob- 
tained from  the  Artocarpus  hirsuta  of  India. 

Simmonds. 

AN-9EL-6l'A-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  ayyeKoi,  an  angel,  and 
\aTpfia.,  worship.]     Angel-worship. 

Xn'^E-LUS,  n.  {Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  A  prayer  to 
the  Virgin  ;  a  summons  to  this  prayer  by  a  bell. 

The  peasants  in  the  Held  that  stay 
Their  toils,  to  cross  themselves  and  pray, 
When  from  the  belfry  at  mid-day 

The  Angelua  they  bear.  Longfellow. 

XN'9E-VIN,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Anjou,  a  former 
province  and  duchy  in  France,  or  to  the  Anjou 
dynasty  of  England.   "  The  Angevin  dominions." 

XN'Q!E-VIN,  n.     A  native  of  Anjou. 

XN-9!-EN')3HY-MA,  n.  [Gr.  aYfelov,  a  vessel,  and 
eyxyt^°-j  "•1  infusion.]  {Bot.)  The  vascular  tis- 
sue of  plants.  Henry. 

XN-9I-0-SPER'M.\-T0US,  a.  {Bot.)  The  same  as 
Angiospermoits. 

XN-9I-6s'TO-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  iyyelov,  a  vessel,  and 
trro/xa,  mouth.]  {Conch.)  Narrow-mouthed: — 
said  of  certain  shells. 

XN'GLE-BAR,      )  (ang'gl-bar,   Sng'gl-l'yrn),   Ji.     1. 

XN'GLE-IR-ON,  J  A  bar  of  iron  rolled  to  the  shape 
of  the  letter  L,  designed  to  form  the  joints  of 
l)late-iron  for  large  girders,  joints  of  boiler- 
plates, (fee. 

2.  {Joinery.)    The  upright  bar  at  the  angle 
of  a  polygonal  window. 

Xn'GLE-BRACE  (ang'gl-bras),  ?i.  {Carpentry.)  Tim- 
ber fixed  to  the  two  extremities  of  a  piece  of 
quadrangular  framing,  making  it  partake  of 
the  nature  of  an  octagon. 

Xn'GLI-CAN,  «.  Add.  {Eccl.)  Specifically,  noting 
the  High  Church  section  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

XN'GLI-C.\N,  ».  Add.  {Eccl.)  The  title  by  which 
the  High  Church,  or  Ritualistic  party  in  the 
Church  of  England  designate  themselves. 

XN'GLI-CAN-I§M,  n.  Add.  The  principles  of  An- 
glicans, or  members  of  the  High  Church  section 
of  the  English  Church. 

Xn'GLO.  [From  New  Latin  Anglus,  English.]  A 
prefix  signifying  English  or  connected  with  the 
ancient  Angles;  as,  Anglo-American,  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

XN-GLO-MA'NI-A,  n.  [Prefix  Anglo,  and  mania, 
which  see.]  An  excessive  attachment  to,  or  re- 
spect for,  England  or  English  institutions. 

AN-GO'LA,  n.     A  light  cloth  made  from  the  wool 

of  the  Angora  goat. 
AN-GO'LA-SEED§,  n.  pi.     The  name  given  to  the 
small   red  seeds  of  the  wild  liquorice   {Abrus 
precaforius)  used  as  beads  and  for  rosaries. 

AN-g6'BA    GOAT,  n.     A  variety  of  goat  {Capra 

Angorensis)       found 

near  Angora,  in  Asia 

Minor,     remarkable 

for  its  long,  fine,silky 

hair,      from      which 

Turkish     or     camel 

yarn  and  mohair  are 

manufactured.        Of 

its  skin  the  fine  Ori- 
ental morocco  is  fab- 
ricated. 
AN-GO'RA  WOOL  (wCll),  n 

gora  goat, 
f  AN-HXNG',  v.  a.      [pret.  &  p.  p.  ANHANGED,  AN- 

HONGEP.]     To  hang  up. 

They  were  anhanged  by  the  necke  bone.  Chaucer. 


Angora  goat. 
The  wool  of  the  An- 


t  AN-HELE',  t).  n.  [L.  anhelo,  to  pant.]  To  pant ;— . 
hence,  to  be  exceedingly  anxious  : — with  for. 

They  anhele  for  the  finish  of  our  convocation.        Latimer, 

AN-HIS'TOyS,  a.  [Gr.  av  priv.  and  1<7t6s,  a  web, 
tissue.]  {Physiol.)  Of  indeterminate  structure; 
structureless  : — said  of  organic  tissues. 

AN-HY'DRTDE,  n.  [Gr.  av  for  a  priv.,  vSo>p,  water, 
and  €t5os,  resemblance.]  {Chem.)  An  acid  with- 
out the  elements  of  water;  an  acid  without 
hydrogen. 

AN-HY'DRO-SALT,  n.  [Gr.  av  priv.,  iiStop,  water, 
and  Eng.  salt.]  {Chem.)  A  salt  containing  a 
proportion  of  acid  oxide  larger  than  is  sufficient 
to  form  a  neutral  compound.  Fownes. 

t  XN-T-ENT',         •)    „.  a.      [0.  Fr.  anienter—d,  to, 

t  XN-I-ENT'IZE,  J  and  nient  (Mod.  Fr.  neanf), 
nought,  from  L.  ne,  not,  and  ens,  entis,  being.] 
To  bring  to  naught;  to  frustrate;  to  annihilate. 

Chaucer. 

A-NIGH'  (a-nl'),  ad.     Nigh.     [Poet.] 

Xn'ILE,  n.  [See  Aniline.]  1.  f  A  dark  blue 
color. 

They  use  to  prick  the  Bkin,  and  to  put  in  it  a  kind  of  anile, 
or  blaukiug,  which  doth  continue  always.  Haklnyt. 

2.  pi.  {Chem.)  Compounds  formed  by  the 
union  of  aniline  with  dibasic  acids  and  the  ab- 
straction of  water. 

Xn'I-LIDE§,  n.  pi.  [From  aniline,  which  see.] 
{Chem.)  Compounds  formed  by  the  union  of 
aniline  with  monobasic  acids  and  the  absti-action 
of  water. 

Xn'I-LINE,  or  XN'I-LTNE,  a.  Noting  certain  dyes 
obtained  from  aniline, 

Xn'I-LINE,  or  XN'I-LINE,  n.  [Port,  and  Fr.,  from 
Arab.  a»»i7  for  ct^-h?^,  the  indigo  plant;  Sansc. 
nili,  the  indigo  plant.]  A  colorless,  oily,  poison- 
ous liquid,  prepared  for  commercial  purposes  by 
the  treatment  of  the  benzole  found  in  gas-tar, 
and  yielding  a  series  of  dyes  of  unrivalled  beauty, 
as  mauve,  magenta  or  fuchsine,  solferino,  em- 
eraldine,  azuline,  &c. 

XN'I-MAL-I§M,  n.  Add.  A  person  of  animal  or 
sensual  nature;  one  who  subserves  the  animal 
passions  of  others.  '' (iivls,  hetairai,  .  .  .  hired 
animalisms."  Tennyson. 

XN-I-MAL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  Add.  The  act  of  peo- 
])ling  with  animals: — written  also  animalisa- 
tion.  Henry. 

Xn'I-MI§M,  n.  Add.  A  term  used  to  express  the 
recognition  throughout  all  the  races  of  man- 
kind of  the  soul  as  a  distinct  entity. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock, 

XN-I-SO'BRI-OUS,   )  a.      [Gr.  avuroi,  unequal    {i.v 

XN-I-SO'BRY-OUS,  \  priv.  and  ictos,  equal),  and 
/Spiioj,  to  swell,  to  grow.]  {Bot.)  A  term  applied 
to  the  embryo  of  monocotyledons,  because  one 
side  is  supposed  to  possess  a  greater  developing 
force  than  the  other,  so  that  a  cotyledon  is  formed 
on  one  side  and  none  on  the  other, 

XN-I-SO-MET'RIC,  a.  [Gr.  avtao?,  unequal,  and 
Eiag.' metric.]'  {Cryst.)  Noting  crystals  dissim- 
ilarly developed  in  their  three  axial  directions. 

XN-I-SO-PET'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  ai^io-os,  unequal,  and 
ndraXov,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Noting  a  flower  whose 
petals  are  unequal. 

XN-I-SOPH'YL-LOUS,  or  XN-I-SO-PHYL'LOUS,  a. 
[Gr.  avia-oi,  unequal,  and  4>^\\ov,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.) 
Noting  a  plant  bearing  unequal  leaves, 

XN-I-SO-STEM'E-NOUS,  «,  [Gr,  ai-io-os,  unequal, 
and  o-nintoi/,  from  to-T7)nt,  to  stand.]  {Bot.)  Not- 
ing a  plant  whose  stamens  are  fewer  in  number 
than  the  petals  of  the  corolla.  Hooker. 

A-nIs'0-TROPE,     I  a.     [Gr,  o^i<ros,  unequal,  and 

XN-I-SO-TROP'IC,  J  rpoTT)},  a  turning,]  Noting 
bodies  in  which  the  action  of  elastic  forces  is 
not  equal  in  all  directions;  not  isotropic, 

Xn'LACT  (an'liiftt),  n.  [Ger.,  from  anlanten,  to 
begin  ringing.]  {Gram.)  The  initial  sound  or 
letter  of  a  word, 

XN'NATS,  n.  pi.  Add.  {Scots  Law.)  A  half- 
year's  income  of  an  ecclesiastical  living,  over 
and  above  what  is  due  for  the  incumbency, 
payable  to  the  next  of  kin  of  a  clergyman  on  hii 
decease  : — written  also  ann,  annates. 


A.  E,  i,  0,  U,  Y,  long;    X,  £,  I,  0,  C,  Y,  short;    A,  E,  I,  0,  11,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER;    MIEN,  SIR; 


t  Xn'nu-el-eb, 

t  XN-NU-KL-EKR',  \  solely  in  singin 


ANNELATA 

AS-NEL' A-TA,  1  n.  pi.     [Gallicised  forma  of  an- 
AN-N&L'I-DA,    J  nitlnta ;  from  L.  anntilim,  a  ring.] 
'  (Zoiil.)      that  group  of  annuloso  animals,  bo- 
longing  to  the  section  Annrlhiopoda,  character- 
jzed  by  having  red  blood,  and  the  body  divided 
into  rings  and  provided  with  iinarticulatcd  lo- 
comotive appendnges  and  gills.     It  comprises 
the  marine  worms,  leeches,  and  earth-worms. — 
Written  also  Annellata. 
AN-NfiX',  V.  n.     To  bo  or  become   annexed   or 
united ;  to  join.     [«.]  Tooke. 

AN-NftX',  n.  Add.  1.  (Arch.)  A  subsidiary 
building  joined  to  a  principal  one.  "Anuexea 
thrown  out  from  our  modern  industrial  exhi- 
bitions for  the  display  of  specialties." 

Conlcmp.  Rev. 
2.  An  addition  to  a  manuscript  or  other  docu- 
ment; a  rider. 
XN-NEX-A'TION-IsT,  n.  An  advocate  of  annexa- 
tion : — specilieally,  one  favorable  to  the  annex- 
ation of  a  country,  or  part  of  a  country,  to  an- 
other. Dublin  Univ.  Mai/. 

AN-NI-HI-LA'TION-IsT,  n.  One  who  believes  that 
at  death  man  is  annihilated  ;  also,  one  who  be- 
lieves that  the  wicked  only  are  annihilated: — 
called  also  D'stnirtionist. 

AN-Ni'HI-LA-TO-KY,  a.  Tending  to  annihilate  or 
destroy;  destroying;  destructive. 

XN'NO-TINE,  h.  [li.  annotimia,  a  year  old ;  from 
anuHH,  a  year.]  (  Oriiith.)  A  bird  one  year  old, 
or  that  has  just  moulted. 

AN-KOY',  I  ».  a.  A  n.     Add.     The    double    n    is 

A-XOY',  )  modern  and  a  mistake.  The  word  is 
from  0.  Fr.  anoi,  from  L.  in  odio. 

Xn'NU-AL,  m.  Add.  t  An  anniversary  or  annual 
mass  for  a  dead  person. 

1" 

V,   1   8( 

the  souls  of  the  dead 

Id  London  was  a  priest,  an  annueUer.  Chaucer. 

XN'NU-LAB,  a.  Add.  ^n)ii(/«r  eiigr/iie,  a  direct- 
action  marine  engine,  having  two  concentric 
cylinders,  the  intervening  annular  space  being 
fitted  with  a  piston. 

XN-SV-LA'TA,n.pl.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Annelata, 
which  nee,  Suppl. 

IN-NC-LO'SA,  n.  pi.  [L.  annulim,  dim.  of  annwi, 
a  circuit,  a  ring.]  (Zoiil.)  One  of  the  sub- 
kingdoms  comprising  the  Aniirlhropodti  and  the 
Arthropodn  or  Articnhtla,  in  all  of  which  the 
body  is  more  or  less  evidently  composed  of  a 
succession  of  rings.  It  comi)rises  crustaceans, 
spiders,  scorpions,  centipedes,  insects,  worms, 
leeches,  Ac. 

iH'SV-LtS,  n.  [L.]  A  ring,  [n.]  "  That  vast 
annidita  of  nebular  light  called  the  galaxy." 

Proctor. 

XN'O-^En,  n.  [Gr.  kvi,  upward,  and  ytv,  root  of 
yiVojiai,  to  be  born.]  (Hot.)  A  general  name 
for  cryptogamio  j)lants  consisting  wholly  of 
cellular  tissue,  and  growing  up  in  short,  leafy 
stems,  as  mosses  and  liverworts: — called  also 
anophyte. 
A-NOM-A-LO-FL6'ROUS,  a.  [L.  atiomnlus,  and  /oa, 
" /o»i»,  a  flower.]  {hot.)  Having  an  anomalous 
or  irregular  corolla. 

XS-O-MO-DOS' TI-A  (-dOnsh'yj),  n.  pi.  [Or.  avotio<i, 
irregular,  abnormal  (a  priv.  and  i<oju.df,  a  law), 
and  oiow,  oidiTos,  a  tooth.]  (Pal.)  An  extinct 
order  of  reptiles,  whose  jaws  appear  to  have  been 
sheathed  with  horn,  so  as  to  constitute  a  kind  of 
beak.  They  are  Huxley's  Dicynodontia. 
Xn-O-MOV RA,  1  n.  pi.  [Gr.  oi/oftot,  irregular,  and 
Xn-0-MU'RA,  \  ovpi,  a  tail.]  (Zoiil.)  A  tribe 
of  decapod  crustaceans,  intermediate  between 
Brachyura  and  Macrura,  characterized  by  ir- 
regular tails.     The  hermit-crab  is  the  typo. 

Xn-o-m6u'ral, 
Xn-o-mu'kal 

or  abnormal  in  the  character  of   the  tail ;  as, 
"  The  anomoural  crustaceans." 
Xn'0-N\'MK,  n.     An  assumed  or  false  name 
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XN-0-N?M'I-TY,  »i.     AnonymousnesB. 

He  rlxornualy  lnil»t«<l  upon  the  rlnhu  of  anonymify.  Carlflt. 

XN'(UPIIYTE,  »i.     [<>r.  avio,  upward,  and  ^utok,  a 

phmt;  from  <t>vu,  to  grow.]     (Hot.)     A  general 

niiiiic  for  the  liverworts  and  mosses;  an  anogcn. 

— .See  Anook.v,  Suppl. 
A-NdP-LO-THEH' r-lJ.K,  n.  pi.     (Pal.)      A   family 

of  extinct  mauiuials  of  the  eocene  and  miocene,  ;  AN'TIIKIl-(.>-Zofn, 

of  which  the  anoplotherium  is  the  type.  ' 

XS-O-PLV' liE^,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  av  priv.,  SirAoi',  a 
weapon,  an<i  ovpi,  a  tail.]  (Zoiil.)  An  order 
of  insects  destitute  of  wings  and  stings,  living 
as  parasites  on  other  animals.  Henry. 

A-Nc3r'THIC,  a.  [Gr.  av  priv.  and  opfldt,  straight.] 
(.V/i;i.)  '  Having  unequal  oblique  axes;  as, 
"  Anorthic  crystals." 

A-NOR'THO-SCOPK,  n.  Add.  An  optical  instru- 
ment so  constructed  that  distorted  images  drawn 
on  cards,  on  being  placed  in  it  and  whirled  rap- 
idly round,  are  seen  restored  to  their  just  pro- 
portions. 

A-NOR'THO-TYPE,  a.  [Gr.  ok  priv.,  6p9d?,  straight, 
and  TUTTos,  a  type.]     (Crynt.) — See  TuicLisic,  S. 

A-NOD'ROyS,  I  a.    [Gr.  av  priv.  and  ovpi,  a  tail.] 
A-NU'ROL'S,    J  (Zoiil.)     Destitute  of  a  tail;  tail- 
less ;  as,  "  The  anburoim  batrachians." 
An'SWER  (an'sjr),  n.     Add.     t  Retaliation. 

Oreat  the  slaughter  is 
Here  made  by  the  Romans;  great  the  ttiwmer  be 
Britons  must  take.  Sliak. 

AN-TXG'0-NIZE,  v.  a.     To  assume  an  antagonistic 

position  with  regard  to;  to  become  an  antagonist 

of;  to  combat,     [u.] 
XNT-APII-R0-DI"§T-AC  (-dlzli'y?k),  a.     Having  the 

quality  of  quelling  venereal  desire ;  antivene- 


and  ferni,  the  offpin  contAinin|{  the  male  repra* 
duciivc  elcmcntJi,  or  anthero«oi<id»  : — r«  nanietl 
from  itx  bfing  the  analogue  of  the  antbor  in 
phamof^nmouH  plant*. 
AN-TllF:K'!-Fi')RM,  a.  (Hoi.)  Hiring  the  form 
of  an  anther. 


real. 

Xnt-APH-RO-dIt'IC,  n.  Same  as  Antaphuodi.siac. 
(Eccl.)  A  priest  employed  j  XnT'-EAT-ER,  n.  Add.  The  Little  Ant-eater  is 
annuals  for  I  the  rdumiit/im  fe/;«rfac<_y/a of  tropical  America. 
— SeeTAMANDUA,  Suppl. 

An-TE-BRA'CFTI-VM,  n.  [L.  ante,  before,  and 
6;-«'cAiHHi,  the  arm.]  (Anat.)  The  forearm  of 
vertebrates,  comprising  the  radius  and  the  ulna. 

Xn'TE-CHAP-EL,  n.  (Arch.)  A  small  chapel 
forming  the  entrance  to  another.  The  ante- 
chapel  to  the  Lady  chapel  in  cathedrals  is  gen- 
erally called  the  presbytery.  Kncy.  Brit. 


iL,  "1  o.     [Gr.  oKOfio?,   irregular,   and 
J,    )  ovpa,  a  tail.]    (Zoiil.)    Irregular 


XN'TR-CHOIR  (-kwTr),  (1.  (Areh.)  The  iiart  of  a 
church  under  the  rood-loft,  between  the  doors 
of  the  choir  and  the  outer  entrance  of  the  screen. 

Ency.  Brit. 

XN-TE-DI-LU'VI-AL,  a.    Same  as  Antediluvian. 

XNT'-£gG§,  n.  pi.  The  larva?  of  ants : — so  named 
from  their  being  enclosed  in  white,  egg-shaped 
cases  popularly  believed  to  be  eggs. 

XX-TE-XA'T.\L,  a.  [L.  ante,  before,  and  natcor, 
nat'ns,  to  be  born.]     Preceding  birth. 

XN'TE-NAVE,  n.  [L.  ante,  before,  and  Eng.  uare.] 
(Arch.)  A  porch  or  division  at  the  entrance 
of  a  church  ;  a  galilec ;  a  narthcx. 

AN-T£n'NAL,  o.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  antennae. 

AN-T£N'NULE§,  n.  pi.  [Dim.  from  autennir.] 
(Physiol.)  A  term  applied  to  the  smaller  pair 
of  antennae  in  the  Cntntacea.  Nichohon. 

IN-TE-PES' DI-VM.  n.  [L.  ante,  before,  and  pendo, 
to  hang.]  (Eccl.)  The  movsible  framed  frontal 
of  the  altar,  varying  in  color  according  to  the 
day  or  season.  Oakeley. 

XN-TE-POR'TI-CO.  n.     [L.  ante,  before,  and  Eng. 

portico.]     An  outer  portico  or  vestibule. 
AN-TER' I-DE$,   «.   pi.      [L.,  from    (>r.   amjpiSfV.] 
(Arch.)      Counter-props  set   against   a  wall  to 
support  it:  a  buttress. 
XN'TE-RO-POS-TE'RI-oR,    a.      Directed    forward 
from  behind;  ivs,  "An  antero-poaterior  compres- 
sion of  the  skull"  ;  "  The  antero-potterior  move- 
ment of  the  lungs  in  respiration."  Owen. 
XN'THEM,  v.  a.     To  celebrate  with,  or   as  with, 
anthems.     "  Sweet  birds  antheminy  the  morn." 

Keat*. 

XN'THER-in,  1  n.      [Eng.   anther,   and   the 

XN-THKR-P'I-UM,   )  Gr.  diminutive  terminaticm 

iSiof.]     (Bot.)     In  cerUiin  cryptogams,  as  algae 


XN-TnER-(.)-Z<Vi)rD,  1  „.  [See  AirrnEH  ««•  ZoiJiD.] 
]{Hoi.)  One  of  the  vibratile 
filiiinentri  constituting  the  male  rcpr<Hluctive 
elements  of  a  cryptogam  ;  a  (ipfrmatoroid. 

XK-TH(.»-CY'A-Nf N,  or  XX-TIH.MTV'A-NIXE.  ».  [Or. 
avBoi,  a  flower,  and  Kvavot,  dark  blue.]  The 
bluccoloring-mattcr  of  certain  flower*;  cyanine. 

AN-THO(i'R.V''HY.  "•      [<'»■•  iy*o*<  *  flower,  and 

ypait>u,  to  write.]     A  description  of  flower*. 
XN'THiJlD,  a.     [(Jr.  avOos,  a  flower,  and  «ia<K,  like- 
ness.]     Kcsembling  a  flower,  as  some  of    the 
Ilydrozoa. 

Xn'THO-LITE,  I  „.    [Gr.  ai<o«,  a  flower,  and  *.'•»*, 

XN'TIKM-ITH.  J  a  stone.]  (  Pal.)  A  fo«>il  or  pet- 
rified  flower: — more  specifically,  the  impro-^ion 
of  a  flower,  such  as  occurs  in  the  coal-meas- 
ures. 

Xn'THO-PHORE,  n.  [Gr.  av9o^,  a  flower,  and  ^ipm, 
to  bear.]  (Hot.)  A  stalk  supporting  the  inner 
floral  envelopes  of  a  plant  and  separating  them 
from  the  calyx. 

XN-TIIOX-AX'THIX,  or  XX-THOX-XX'THjXE,  n. 
[(jr.  avBov,  a  flower,  and  iai^tK,  yellow.]  The 
j-ellow  coloring  matter  of  certain  plants. 

An-TIIO-ZO'.j,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ivBo^,  a  flower, and  fioi-, 
a  living  creature.]  A  name  given  by  Agassii  to 
polyps,  corals,  Ac,  from  the  flower-like  arrange- 
ment of  their  parts. 

XN'-THO-ZO'IC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  A»- 
thozoa. 

XX'TIIRA-CEXE,  ]  „.     [Gr.  av«pa(.  coal.]     A  solid 

XX'THR.\-ClXE,  J  hydro-carb<m  tlerived  from  the 
distillation  of  coal-tar,  which  yields  the  valu- 
able coloring  matters  alizarine  and  purpurine. 

XX-TnR.\-C<^M'E-TER.  n.  [Gr.  av«pa(.  iv«paMot, 
coal,  and  jktpok,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
determining  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  a 
gaseous  mixture. 

.\X-THR.\C'0-XiTE,  n.  [As  if  from  a  fictive  form 
ivepaKOvirrn,  based  on  Gr.  ir«pa»<av,  from  iv^paf, 
coal. — Compare  anthracite,  from  lir.  o»*p«iTvi 
A  term  applietl  to  those  varieties  of  marble 
which  have  a  coal-black  lustre  when  |K>lishctl. 

iitorwoulh, 

XX-THRA-CO-S.iu'KrS,  n.  [Gr.  iv«pa(.  a«-«p««K, 
coal,  and 'ffoOpuv,  "a  lizard.]  (Pal.)  A  large, 
lizard-like  reptile,  known  only  by  fossil  remains 
found  in  coal. 

XX-THRA-PUR'PI-RTX,  or  XX-THR.\-Pi'B'PV- 
RiXE.  II.  A  coloring  matter  derived  from  an- 
thracene, largely  employetl  for  dyeing,  and  pro- 
ducing reds  even  brighter  than  those  of  alizarine. 

XN-TIIRQ-PO-^E-XET'IC,  n.  Of  or  perUining  to 
anthropogeny. 

XX-TnRO-P5<;'E-Xy,  n.  [Gr.  iv9powo^,  man,  and 
7€>o«,  origin.]  The  origin  and  development  of 
man. 

KX'TIIR0-Pi3lD,  n.  [Gr.  iv4powoi.  man,  and  tUvs, 
resemblance.]  Resembling  a  man  :  approaching 
man  in  physical  structure;  man  -  like ;  as,  'The 
anthropoid  apes." 

Xx-THRt>l\^Ii09'lC,  o.  Sameas  A!rrHl»^ou>clCA^ 
which  *(C. 

XX-THBO-in'tL'i>-<jy,  n.  Add.  The  science  of  man 
*i.«  an  object  of  natural  history  and  as  c.m|«irea 
with  other  animals.  In  iu  pro|.er  sense  the 
term  is  very  compiehensive.  including  Anat- 
omy, Diologv.  Physiology,  Psychology,  hthica. 
Ethnology,  Philology,  History,  J>«ciology.  ie. 


CDipUte  •cU-ne*  of  nut.  N,J»  "^..TTtL-  auJ  TSSZ. 
Uon«  of  KX.  trmpcramcot.  ner.  elvUIfM»«».      air  J.  Ijm—tm. 

ayn.—*>lMn^«'lon,    ElkmAoM,    Bkm>gnT*t.    A»- 

hisnlation  U.  the  other  ninninmb;  W*"^,*^ 
niinos  the  r«Uti..ns  of  th.-  ..iflcn- i.t  \<^';^^  «** 
of  man  to  ono  another :  »*»v«P*»  »•  V^f^V  •  "^ 
•cripUon  of  the  different  racr*  of  man^ 


m6vB,  nob,  86N;  bGlL,  bob,  BOLB,  annual,  i,   /"reiicA,— <?,  9.  5»  *»  *>/''  *''  °'   «'  ^'  *"'"'''  °'  "'' 
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natal;   §  a«  •;  »  «•  ga.— TDIS,  tfcta. 


ANTHROPOMOEPHIC 

XN-THRO-PO-MOR'PHIC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
anthropouiorpliisui;  cliaracterized  by  human 
qualities. 

Philosophers  KirJ  themselves  for  battle  upon  the  last  and 
greatest  of  all  sp^oulaiive  proi.leiiis:  Does  human  naturo  pos- 
sess any  free,  volitional,  anthropomorphic  ekiuuut,  or  i-s  't  only 
thecun'ningeslof  nature's  clocks?  Huxley. 

XN-THRO-PO-MOR'PHI§M.  h.  Add.  Tiie  ascrip- 
tion of  human  qualities  to  objects  other  than 
huiiiiin  : — more  spceifically,  the  ascription  of 
huiiinn  qualities  to  the  Divine  Being. 

XN-TIIRO-PO-P.\Tiri-C.\l.,  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
anthio'pop'athy  :  subject  to  human  passions. 

AN-TURO-P6pH'.\-5''ST,  n.  One  who  practises  an- 
thropophagy ;  a  cannibal. 

XN-THRO-PO-PHU'I^M,  >i.  [Gr.  avSpoTTos,  a  man, 
and  ^u'o),  to  grow.]  The  nature  of  man.  [Recent 
and  very  rare.] 

The  principle  of  anthropophuism  to  which  they  (the  goris  of 
Homerl  are  made  to  conform,  and  through  which  they  reflect 
the  imago  of  a  peculiar  ma^nifted  humanity.  Gladstone. 

XN-THRO-POS'CO-PY,  )i.  [Gr.  ivdpoiTo^,  a  man,  and 
(TKoneio,  to  look.]  The  art  of  discerning  a  man's 
character  from  the  lineaments  of  his  body. 

XN'TI-)3Hl6r,  m.  [Gr.  ivn,  against,  and  Eng.  chlo- 
rine, which  see.]  A  substan  'c  tor  removing  ex- 
cess of  chlorine  from  bodies  which  have  been 
bleached  by  chloride  of  lime. 

AN-Tig'I-P.V-TTA^E-LY,  ad.  In  an  anticipative 
manner:  anticipately. 

XN-T[-CIV'I§M,  n.  Opposition  to  the  authority  of 
civil  government  or  to  its  existence.         dirlyle. 

XN-TI-CL!'NAL,  H.  (Geol.)  A  curve  or  angle  in 
which  the  strata  forming  the  sides  dip  away 
from  the  crest  in  different  directions,  like  the 
roof  of  a  house. 

XN-TI-CLI-NO'RI-UM,  m.  [Gr.  avri,  against,  kKIvio, 
to  bend,  and  5po9,  a  mountain.]  (Geol.)  An 
upward  fle.\ure  of  the  earth's  surface,  consti- 
tuting an  elevation. 

An  upward  hend  of  the  crust  or  ijeanticlinal  is  an  elevation, 
and  such  an  elevation  is  an  aiUicliiwrium.  Dana. 

XN-TI-D5t'I-C.\L-LY,  ad.     By  way  of  antidote. 

AN'TIENT-RY  (an'sheiit-ie),  n.     See  Ancientry. 

XN-TI-FEB'RILE,  or  XN-TI-FE'BRILE,  n.  A  medi- 
cine tending  to  allay  fever. 

XN-TI-hP;'IjI.\,  )i.    Same  as  Anthelix. 

jN-TI-LE-(WiH' E-N.i,  )i.  pi.  [Gr.,  lit.,  contradicted 
or  disj)uted — avri.,  against,  in  opposition  to,  and 
\ey<a,  to  speak.]  All  epithet  applied  by  the  Ciirly 
Christians  to  those  books  of  the  New  Testament 
which,  although  allowed  to  be  read  in  churches, 
wore  not  at  first  admitted  to  be  canonical.  (These 
are  the  Ei>istle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistles  of 
St.  James  and  St.  Jude.  the  second  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter,  tlie  second  and  third  Epistles  of  St.  John, 
and  the  Apocalypse). — Opposed  to  Homolotjoii- 
viena. 

XN-TI-LI-BR.\'TI0N,  n.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 
L.  llbro,  libratitni,  to  balance.]  The  act  or  art 
of  balancing;  the  state  of  being  counterbal- 
anced. "  His  artful  antithesis  and  solemn  aiiti- 
libration  of  sentences."  De  Qiiiiicei/. 

XN-TI-LITH'IC,  a.  [Gr.  avrC,  against,  and  Aiflos,  a 
stone.]  [Med.)  Having  a  tendency  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  stones  in  the  bladder  or  to  de- 
stroy them. 

AN-TIL'0-GOUS.  a.  (Elec.)  Noting  that  pole  in  a 
crystal  which  is  negative  when  the  crystal  is  be- 
coming electric  through  heat,  and  positive  when 
it  is  cooling. 

XX-TI-M.\-CAS'S.\R,  n.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 
macagxar,  the  name  of  a  po])ular  hair-oil]  A 
tidy  to  protect  the  backs  of  chairs,  sofas,  <fec., 
from  being  defiled  by  grease  from  the  hair. 

AS-T[-ME.\'Sl-U.M,)i.  (Ecd.)  A  consecrated  altar- 
cloth  or  table-cloth,  occasionally  used  in  the 
Greek  Church  for  s{)re!iding  over  an  ordinary 
table  in  places  where  there  is  no  altar. 

AN-TIN'0-MY,  n.  Add.  In  Kant's  Philonophy, 
the  conflict  or  self-contradiction  emerging  when 
the  reason  deals  with  problems  concerning  the 
universe.  Krauth. 

XN-TI-OR-GXS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  avri,  against,  and  opyoico, 
to  swell.]  {Med.)  Tending  to  allay  venereal 
passion  : — written  also  aiitonjastic. 
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XN-TI-PXR-A-LYT'IC,  h.  {Med.)  A  medicine 
against  ])aralysis. 

AN-TiP-.\-THET'IC,  a.  Add.  Characterized  by 
antipathy;  resulting  from  or  produced  by  an- 
tipathy.    "^»</jua/!/(e^(c  fascination."       Lowell. 

XK-TI-PE-RI-OD'IC,  It.  (Med.)  A  medicine  against 
the  recunonce  of  periodic  ailments  or  inter- 
mittents. 

XN-TI-PER-I-STXL'TIC,  a.  Add.  {Path.)  Noting 
an  unnatural  or  reversed  action  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal. 

XN-TI-PHAR'MIC,  a.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 
<t>apixaKov,  a  poison.]  (Med.)  Counteracting 
poison  ;  antidotal  ;  alexipharmic. 

XN'TI-PHON,  or  XN'TI-PHONE,  n.    Add.— See  An- 

TUMIONY. 

1.  {Eccl.  Mas.)  The  response  which  one  side 
of  the  choir  makes  to  the  other  in  chanting. 

2.  (Horn.  C'lth.  G/i.)  A  verse  preceding  and 
following  a  psalm  or  canticle,  usually  taken 
from  it,  and  designed  to  suggest  the  spirit  or 
intention  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  church. 

Odkeley. 

XN-TI-PLXS'TIC,  n.  Checking  or  obstructing  plas- 
ticity : —  specifically  {Med.),  noting  an  agent 
that  diminishes  the  quantity  of  plastic  matter, 
or  fibrine,  in  the  blood. 

AN-TIP'0-DAL,  o.  Add.  Lying  or  being  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  earth  ;  constituting  the  an- 
tipodes of;  as,  "  New  Zealand  is  antipodal  to 
Great  Britain." 

AN-TTp'0-D.\L,  )(.  One  inhabiting  the  opposite 
side  of  the  earth. 


The  condition  of  being  antip- 
Antiputrefactive;   an- 


AN-TIP'0-DI.5M,  >i 
odal. 

XN-TI-PU-TR£s'CENT,   a 
tiseptic. 

XN-TI-QUA'RI-AN-Tze,  t).  n.  [Formed  on  type  of 
botanize,  (je'olo(jize,  Ac]  To  pursue  antiquarian 
researches  ;  to  go  on  an  antiquarian  expedition. 
[r.]  "  Picnics,  mountain-walks,  antiqiia.rian- 
izing  expeditions."  Fronde. 

AN-TIQ-UI-TA'RI  AN,  n.  An  admirer  of  antiquity. 
"  Antiq'uitariana  I  had  rather  call  them  than 
antiquaries."  Milton. 

XN-TI-RE-FORM'ER,  ".  One  opposed  to  reform  :— 
specilically  {Em/.  Pol.),  one  opposed  to  the  re 
form  bill  of  1832;  a  tory. 

XN-TI-RE-M0N'STR.\NT,  H.  (Eccl.)  One  opposed 
to  the  remonstrant*  against  the  decisions  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort. — See  Remonstrant. 

XN-TI-RENT'ER,  n.  (Amer.  Pol.)  One  opposed  to 
the  payment  of  the  feudal  services  or  rents 
claimed  by  the  patroons,  or  owners  of  certain 
entailed  estates,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

XN-TI-SAB-BA-TA'RI-AN,  II.  Add.  {Eecl.)  One 
of  a  modern  religious  sect  or  party  who  deny 
the  obligation  of  observing  the  Lord's  day,  con- 
tending that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  of  cere- 
monial, not  moral,  obligation,  and  was  con- 
sequently abolished  by  the  coming  of  Christ, 
who  appointed  no  other  Sabbath.  /Staunton. 

XN-TI-TTs'TR0-PII6n,  n.  A  rhetorical  figure  by 
which  a  word  is  frequently  repeated.  Milton. 
XN-TI-TRADE',  )i.  {Meteor.)  The  name  of  a 
wind  which  prevails  from  30°  to  60°  of  latitude 
at  sea,  blowing  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  the  true  trades,  viz.,  from  the  south-west  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  from  the  north- 
west in  the  southern.  Owing  to  this  wind,  a 
ship  sails  from  America  to  England  nearly  twice 
as  fast  as  from  England  to  America. 
XN-TI-ZYM'IC.  a.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and  ^li^trj. 
leaven.]  Tending  to  prevent  fermentation ;  an- 
tiseptic. 
XNT'LER,  II.  Add.  The  term  is  now  generally 
applied  to  the  whole  horn,  with  all  its  branches, 
unless  some  special  branch,  as  the  brow-antler, 
the  bes-antler,  is  indicated. 
AnT'LI-A,  II.  [L.,  a  pump.]  {Ent.)  The  spiral 
trunk  or  proboscis  with  which  butterflies  and 
other  lejiidopterous  insects  suck  up  the  juices  of 
flowers. 


APHORIZE 

XNT'O-ZONE,  n.  [Gr.  avrC,  against,  and  ozone.'] 
A  hypothetical  electro-positive  condition  of  oxy- 
gen, in  which  it  is  supposed  to  exhibit  qualities 
directly  op[)osed  to  those  of  ozone. 

Antozone  is  neither  more  uor  less  than  peroxide  of  hvdroKen. 

A.  »-.  Blyth. 

AKT-ROBSE',  a.  [From  a  hypothethical  L.  antror- 
sum  for  anteroversnm,  on  type  of  retrorsnni.  from 
retroversuvi.]  {Bot.)  Directed  forward  or  up- 
ward. Gray. 

A'KU'HA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  av,  without,  and  ovpd,  a  tail.] 
{Zo'dl.)  A  division  of  Amphibia,  the  adults  of 
which  have  no  tail,  comprising  the  frogs,  toads, 
<fec. 

ANX-I'E-TDDE,  h.     Anxiety,     [r.] 

ANY-WHEN  (6u'e-hw6n),  ad.    At  any  time,  [n.] 

Boston  will  know  whether  anywhere  or  anyuiien  I  have  writ- 
ten a  separate  article  on  the  ICssenes.  De  (^uincey. 

AP-XS'TRON,  H.  [Gr.  otto,  from,  and  aarpov,  a  star.] 
{Astron.)  That  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  double 
star  where  it  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  its 
primary. 

XP-A-TOR'NIS,  n.  [Gr.  airaTri,  deceit,  and  opn5,  a 
bird — from  its  ambiguous  character.]  {Pal.) 
An  extinct  genus  of  birds,  with  fish-like  teeth 
and  biconcave  vertebrae,  found  in  the  upper 
cretaceous  shale  of  Kansas. 

A-PAU'Mf:E,  )  ^,.  &  a.      [Pr.  a,   and  panme,  the 
AP-PAU'ME,  J  palm.]      {Her.)     Noting  a  bearing 
having  a  hand  extended,  and  presenting  the 
palm. 
f  A-PAYD',     1  p,  <fe  a.     [Fr.  payer ;  from   L.  pa- 
t  A-PAY'ED,  I  care,  to  pacify,  to  satisfy.]     Satis- 
tied  ;  pleased.      Yuel  apayed,  ill  pleased. 

Chaucer. 

f  APE,  )i.  Add.  A  dupe.  "The  priest  he  made 
his  ape."  Chaucer, 

XPII-AN-AP'TER-YX,  II.  [Gr.  i<t}avTfi<;,  obscure,  and 
TTTe'pvf ,  a  wing.]  (  Ornith.)  A  genus  of  recently 
extinct  wingless  birds  of  the  rail  family,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  found  in  Mauritius. 

APH-A-NJP'TER-A,  u.  pi.  Add.  [Gr.  i.^avri<;,  in- 
conspicuous, and  TTTepof,  a  wing.]  {Zo'ol.)  An 
order  of  insects  comprising  the  fleas.  The 
mouth  is  suctorial,  and  the  wings  are  rudimen- 
tary, whence  the  name. 

XpII-A-NIT'IC,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  or  exhibiting 
the  property  of  aphanitism. 

A-PHAN'I-Tl^M,  II.  [Gr.  a4>av^<;,  unseen,  hidden — 
o  priv.  and  (liatVo/oiat,  to  appear.]  {Cryst.)  Crys- 
tallization on  a  scale  so  minute  that  the  crystal- 
line structure  cannot  be  detected  bj'  the  naked 
eye;  crypto-crystallization.  Flint  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

A-PHA'§!-A  (a-fa/.hf-a),  ii.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  (fxitris, 
speech.]'  {Path.)  Loss  of  the  mental  faculty 
of  speech,  as  distinguished  from  paralysis  of 
the  organs  concerned  in  speech: — written  also 
aphasy. 

A-PIlX§'IC,  a.     Of  or  relating  to  aphasia. 


APH'l-DE^,  V.  ])!.  {Entoin.)  The  Plant-lice,  a 
family  of  insects  belonging  to  the  homoj)terous 
section  of  the  order 
Heiniptera,  with 

flask-shaped  bodies, 
sometimes  winged, 
sometimes  apterous, 
and  furnished  with  a 
pair  of  tubes  near 
the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen,  from  which 
a  clear,  sweet  secre- 
tion, called  honey- 
dew,  exudes,  of  which  ants  are  very  fond, 
so  that  the  aphides  have  been  called  antn' 
milch-cows.  There  are  numerous  species,  all 
living  on  plants,  sucking  their  juices  and  caus- 
ing their  leaves  to  shrivel,  as  A.  brassicfr,  the 
cabbage-fly  and  turnip-fly,  A.fabie,  the  bean-fly, 
A.  hnmnli,  the  hop-fly,  A.  roste,  the  rose-fly,  <tc. 

XPH'O-RIg-MING,  n.  Employing  aphorisms.  "Aph- 
orisminij  pedantry."  Milton. 

XPH'0-RiZE,  V.  II.    To  make  or  employ  aphorisms, 
[a.]  Coleridije. 


Ajibides. 
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A  Pr-A-CEfRE  (a  p5-a-cha'ra).  [It.]  (Mm.)  At 
])ltiii8ure;  ad  libituiii. 

^-PfCIAN  (j-plsh'yjn),  <t.  [After  Apiehu,  a  cel- 
ebrated epicure  of  antiquity.]  {Coukury.)  Lux- 
urious; relined. 

^-pflC'KD  (»-ft:k'vd),  p.  A  n.     Trimmed. 

Kull  Treah  and  new  ber  gt-ar  apiked  waa.  Chaucer. 

XP-Ti.\-CfiN'TAL,  n.  (ZoiJl.)  A  member  of  the 
A/tlaceiitfilin. 

Xl'-LA-CfiN'TAL,  a.  Destitute  of  a  placenta ;  as, 
"  The  <ip(nrt:)itcd  maminab." 

XP-LA-CES-T.V LI-A,  n.  [(Jr.  a  priv.  and  pliifenta, 
whiuh  see.]  (Zoiil.)  The  lowest  chiss  of  luam- 
inals,  including  the  marsupials  and  nionotrciues, 
in  which  the  placenta  is  wanting  and  the  young 
are  produced  in  iin  inc;onij)lete  state. 

A-PLXN'A-Tf^M,  II.  The  state  of  being  aplanatic, 
or  free  from  spherical  aberration. 

A-I'L.\S'T1C,  a.     Not  plastic;  not  easily  moulded. 

A-PLOMB  (j-ploih),  n.  [Fr.,  perpendicularity; 
downrightness — il,  to,  and  plumb,  L,  phintltum, 
lead.]  Downrightness  of  manner;  self-posses- 
sion ;  coolness. 

Ji-PLYS'l-A,n.  [Qr.  airXvaCa,  uncleanness— a  priv. 
and  TrAufw,  to  wii^h.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  gastor- 
opods,  called  by  the  ancients  sea-hares  (Lrpna 
mar  I  nun),  from  the  resemblance  given  to  them 
by  their  tentacles  to  the  head  of  a  hare.  When 
alarmed  they  eject  a  deep  purple  liquor,  so  as  to 
color  the  sea  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Ap'O.  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  from  airo, 
preposition,  and  si'^nifying/ro/w,  luciiy  f)-om,off; 
as,  itpDntnHy,  (ipo8lle,  (ipoijee,  apostrophe, 

XP-O-CRIS'I-A-RY,  h.  [L,  apoerisi'(ti-iiM,  a  re- 
spondent; from  Gr.  on-dicpKri?,  answer.]  (End.) 
The  title  sometimes* given  to  a  legate  or  one 
appointed  to  negotiate  in  ecclesiastical  affairs : 
— specifically,  the  representative  of  a  foreign 
church  or  bishop  at  the  Christian  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

XP'OD,  I 

Xp'0-doDs,  i  "•    Apo'lai- 

XP-0-DE!c'TIC,        I  (ftp-j-dlk'tik,      Sp-p-dlk'ti-kal), 
Xp-0-DETc'TI-C.\L  J  a.     Same  as  Apodictic,  Aeo- 

niCTIOAl.. 

XP-0-gXm'IC,  rt.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
apogamy. 

A-POG'A-MT,  rt.  [Prefix  npo,  and  Gr.  yoi^o?,  mar- 
riiigo.]  {Physiol.)  Absence  or  loss  of  repro- 
ductive power,  as  in  certain  plants. 

A-rOL-LI-NA'BI-AX,  H.  {Ei:<d.)  A  follower  of 
Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Laodicea  in  the  fourth 
century,  who  maintained  that  the  body  assuuied 
by  our  Saviour  was  endowed  with  a  sensitive 
and  not  a  rational  soul,  and  that  his  divine 
nature  supplied  in  him  the  place  of  th6  intel- 
lectual principle  in  man.  Sinnnton, 

A-P^L-LI-NA'KIS  WA'TER,  >i.  A  popular  cfi"er- 
vescing  mineral  water. 

A-POL'LO,  ».  (CUiHs.  Afyth.)  The  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Liitona,  and  god  of  light,  poetry,  prophcuy, 
medicine,  and  archery.  He  was  represented  as  a 
beautiful  young  man,  holding  a  harp  or  a  bow 
and  arrow. — Called  also  Phrrlms,  Piean,  Ac. 

\  A-p6l'0-9T>  "•  "•   To  offer  an  upology  or  excuse. 

"  For  which  be  cannot  well  apoloijy." 

J.  Webster. 
Xp'O-ROSE,  n.    (Zool.)    Destitute  of  pores.    "  The 

nporose  corals."  Huxley. 

A-POS'TLE-SPOON  (j-piHi'sl-),  n.    A  spoon  formerly 

given  by  sponsors  to  their  godchildren,  so  called 

because  the  handle  waa  wrought  with  the  figure 

of  an  apostle. 

XP-OS-TSl'ICS,  «.  ;j/.  Add.  Specifically,  a  sect  of 
reformers  who  arose  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  preached  the  duty  of  renouncing 
worldly  ties,  private  property,  Ac.  Having  con- 
demned the  church,  they  wore  excommunicated, 
and  their  leaders  punished. — Called  also  Apos- 
tolic lirethren. 

A-PoS'TRO-PHiZE,  p.  ».  To  employ  an  apostrophe 
in  speaking  or  writing. 


Xp-O-tBi^ES-mXt'IO,  n.    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

apotelesui  or  calculation  of  nativities.     "  Apo- 

telrsmutic  astrology."  I'rovlor. 

2.  Having  regard,  or  with  a  view,  to  final 

causes.  Whrwrtl. 

XP-<:)-THE'(>SfZE,  p.  a.  To  elevate  to  the  .lignity 
of  a  divinity  ;  to  deify.  [Recent.]  "Dnptiaie 
sublimized  and  apotheosized."  OniUii. 

t  AP-PAL'LEI),  p.  A  a.  [From  pall,  Vf.  pnllic,  to 
fail.]  Become  weak;  enfeebled;  dead.  "  An  old 
appulled  wight."  Chaurer. 

XP-PA-RI"TI0N-AL  (-rish'vn-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  apparition  ;  reseuibling  an  apparition. 

Quiet  people  walkiiiK  In  anil  out 
With  wondorlul  low  vulciis  nu<l  toII  «tcp«, 
And  apparitional  equal  earu  fur  uaeli.         S.  B.  Srotming. 

AP-PEAL',  II.     Add.     t  Accusation. 

His  boisterous  late  appeal 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray.        Shak. 

f  AP-PEAR',  J7.  a.     To  make  apparent. 

Your  favor  is  well  appeared  by  your  tonsuc.  Shak. 

(A  doubtful  reading,  some  editions  giving  ap- 
proved.) 

AP-PEL-LA-BIl'I-TY,  n.  Capability  of  being  ap- 
pealed. 

.\P-PEL'LA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  appealed;  ap- 
pealable. 

AP-PEL'LATE,  n.     The  same  as  Appeli.ee  or  Re- 

SI'ONDE.VT. 

AP-PEN-DIC'U-LAR,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
appendix  or  appendage: — specificallj'  {Anot.), 
noting  those  parts  of  the  skeleton,  as  the  limbs, 
which  are  attached  to  the  axial  column. 

t  Xp'PB-TI-BLE,  n.     An  object  of  desire.      South. 

Xp'PE-TIZED  (-tizd),  a.  Having  an  appetite ;  some- 
what hungry. 

Xp'PLE-GALL.5,  ti.  pi.  A  commercial  name  for  the 
Dead  Sea  apples,  the  fruit  of  Solanum  sodo- 
vienm. 

t  Xp'PLE-SQUIBE  (-skwlr),  n.  A  kept  gallant;  a 
pimp  ;  a  wittol ;  a  page.     Beau.  &  Fl.,  Murstoti. 

AP-PLtQUE'  (jp-plck'),  a.  [Fr.  appliquer,  to  lay  or 
set  on.]  Noting  lace  when  the  patterns  have 
been  cut  out  and  sewn  on  a  foundation  of  net. 

AP-PLY',  V.  a.  Add.  To  apply  one's  self,  to  give 
heed  or  application  : — often  in  this  sense  used 
absolutely,  the  reflex  pronoun  being  understootl; 
as,  "Apply  to  your  studies."  "The  birds  apply 
back  to  their  song."  E.  B.  Brown iny. 

AP-POlXT'ER,  H.  Add.  In  England,  a  superior 
officer  in  the  water-side  department  of  the  cus- 
toms. Siininonds. 

AP-POInT'MEXT,  n.     Add.     f  Preparation. 

Lord  Angclo  intends  you  for  bin  swift  amhassailor  ; 
Therefore  your  best  dppointmrnt  make  with  »pee<i.     Shak. 

AP-P()§'ED  (or  a-pozd'),  f».  Set  over  against ;  mu- 
tually fitting ;  meeting  closely  and  exactly ; 
adapted ;  as,  '•  The  mandibles  of  a  bird's  beak 
are  opposed." 

XP-P(>-5I"TrON-AL(-zIsh'un-al),o.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  apposition;  existing  in  iipposition;  standing 
together  in  the  same  case,  lus  two  nouns  meaning 
the  same  thing. 

AP-PRE'(n-A-BLY  (-shf-j-bl.?),  ad.  In  an  appre- 
ciable manner  or  degree;  so  as  to  be  appreciable. 

XP-PRE-n£x'SIoX,  n.  Add.  tQ"'ckness  or  vi- 
vacity of  intellect;  wit. 

Ood  help  mc !  How  long  hare  you  proftascd  etpprehemion  t 

Shak. 

XP-PRO-pTn'QITI-TY  (-pTug'kwj-tf ),  ».     Nearness. 

We  had  not  a  dream  of  your  appntpinqnity.  C.  Lamb. 

t  .\P-PRU'PRE,  V.  a.     To  appropriate.  Fuller. 

t  AP-PRO'PRI-A-MENT,  n.  What  belongs  pecu- 
liarly to  one's  self;  peculiar  qualification. 

If  you  can  ncKlfvl 
Toorown  appropriamrul*,  but  praising  that 
In  others  wherein  you  excel  ytmrself, 
You  shall  bo  much  beloved  here.  F^rti. 

AP-PR0V"ED-LY,  finf.    In  an  approved  manner;  so 

as  to  secure  approval. 
AP-PROX'I-MAL,    n.      Approaching: — specifically 

(liriiiistry),  noting  the  contiguous  surfaces  of 

adjoining  teeth. 


XP8,  »i.  a  common  name  for  the  wood  of  th« 
white  poplar  [Pupulu*  alba),  cxtenoively  used 
for  toys  and  common  turnery  purpoceii. 

Simmonda, 

XPSR.  n.  [Ree  AnnR.]  (Arch.)  Tb*  nemlciVcalar 
or  |K)lygonal  teraiinntiun  at  the  ciuil  end  of  lb* 
chancel  or  choir  ot  a  church;  the  eiiilxiwcd  or 
arclie<l  roof  of  a  room,  Ac. ;  thecauo|ty  uf  k  throne. 

The  nunaie  paromeot  tn  the  apt*,  bcfva  by  Xlckalw  V    wa* 
eomptvicd  by  Paul  11.  MHm»m. 

A-QU.IT'ICS,  n.    A  collective  name  for  aquatio 

sports. 

A'yLA-TlXT,      |„.   Add.   Araetbodof  engravinu 

A-yi;A-TIX'T.\,  I  by  a.p,a./ortls,  by  which  au  ef- 
fect is  (troduced  reseuibling  that  of  a  drawing 
in  water-colors  or  Indian  ink. 

A-QLlK'EB-<>Cs,  n.  [L.  aqua,  water,  and  /ero,  to 
bear.]  Conveying  water  or  a  watery  fluid  ;  a«, 
"The  aquiferous  vessels  of  the  syvteui." 

A'Ii.4,n.  (Astron.)  The  Altar,  a  southern  constel- 
lation consisting  of  nine  stars. 

Xr'ab,  n.  Add.  Street  Arab,  a  poor  neglected 
child  brought  u])  on  the  Htreet« ;  a  gamin. 

Alt' A-BO-TK-Ukii^ CO,  a.  [It.,  Arabinn-Ucrman.] 
{Arch.)  Noting  a  peculiar  style  of  art,  com- 
bining German-tiothic  with  Moorish  ordcgrailetl 
Grecian. — The  term  is  nearly  synonyinoua  with 
Byzantine. 

A-R.\Gn'NID,  n.     (Eat.)     Same  as  AnArHMiOAX. 

XR-iE-t'i.M't^TER.  H.  [Gr.  ip<ui%,  thin,  and  M<rper, 
a  measure.]  A  variety  of  hydrometer  usol  to 
find  the  S])ecific  gravity  of  any  fluid  or  folid, 
but  especially  adapted  to  fluids  less  dense  than 
water. 

A-RiE'0-STYLE.  ii.  [({r.  apaioc,  thin,  farapart,  and 
o-TuAot,  a  column.]  {.\reh.)  That  style  of  inter- 
columniation  in  the  (ireek  temple  in  which  the 
distance  between  the  columns  is  made  equal  to 
four  and  sometimes  to  five  diameters.  It  is 
principally  adapted  for  the  Tuscan  onJer. 

XR'.\-GO-NiTE,  H.  {Miu.)  .\  variety  of  carbonate 
of  lime  resembling  calcareous  spar  in  struc- 
ture, but  difi°ering  in  the  form  of  its  crystals. 
Satin-spar  is  a  variety. — Written  also  arrui/onilr, 
which  see. 

XR-A-M.E'AN.  )  „ 

Ar-\-ME'\'\    I  "'    Same  as  Aramaic,  ta/ra. 

XB-.\-MA'IC,  a.  [Heb.  Arum,  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  from  Aram,  son  of  .Sheiu.]  Of  or  relating 
to  or  descended  from  Aram  : — specifically,  noting 
a  branch  of  the  Semitic  family  of  lungunge*', 
comprising  Syriac  or  West  Aramaic  and  C'baldeo 
or  East  Aramaic: — written  also  Artimman,Aru- 
mean,  Arimeau, 

Xu-A-XE>  1-D.A,  u.  pi.  {Eiit.)  An  order  of  the 
pulmonary  arachnidans,  characterized  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  cephalic  and  thoracic  seg- 
ments, and  by  respiration  by  pulmonary  sacs. 
It  includes  the  true  spiders. 

XR-.iS'-Y.i'K.j,  u.  [Sansc.  arauyi,  a  forest,  because 
philosophers  ttfl"ect  a  f'>rcst-life.]  {Hiud.  Myth.) 
The  philosophical  portion  of  the  ancient  sacred 
writings  of  the  Hin<lo(>s,  distinguislie<i  from  the 
Brahmanas  in  that  it  does  not  treat  of  riti-sand 
ccrenionie.<,  but  of  questions  of  life  and  eternity. 
It  constitutes  the  beginnings  of  Hindoo  ]ihiluso- 
phy. 

XB-.\1'-CA'RI-AX,  a.  [From  .4miiro,  a  lUstrict  of 
Chili,  where  the  jtlnnts  were  first  .aecn.]  Of  ibe 
nature  of  or  allied  to  the  AraMcttria;  as,  **Tb» 
fossil  conifers  arc  mostly  iiniurariaH." 

AR'BI-TB.\(,;E,  «.     1.  Arbitration. 

2.  {^'loci-  Ej-rhiiixjr.)     Traffic  in  stocks  *>c«r' 
ing  different  prices  in  diflercnt  markets. 

.\B-Bo'RF)-.\L,  «i.  Frequenting  or  inhabiting  trees; 
found  on  trec.«  ;  as,  "  Arbornti  birds." 

AR-B<>RfcS'CKXCE,  n.  Resemblance  to  a  tree: — 
spwifically  {t^rystnl.),  rrystallization  of  a  min- 
eral or  salt  so  as  to  re.«cmblo  a  tree;  as,  "The 
arb->re*crncr  of  native  silver,  of  Mocha  stone,  of 
silver  preoipitate<i  by  mercury,  Ac." 

AR'ni.>-RiZKn  (rljrlK  •».    Fashioned  or  figured  like 

•  lit.      "An  orborittd  or  moss 

Wright. 
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AB-0H;E'AN,  ».  [Grr.  apxaloi,  ancient.]  (Geol.) 
The  term  used  to  designate  the  lowest  section 
of  the  primary  or  crystalline  sedimentary  rocks, 
comprising  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian  series 
of  strata.  Archtean  time,  the  beginning  of  geo- 
logical time,  including  a  very  long  era  without 
li^,  as  well  as  that  in  which  the  earliest  and 
simplest  forms  of  plants  and  animals  appeared. 

Dana, 

AR-CIIJE-OF' TE-RYX,  n.  [Gr.  apxaios,  ancient,  and 
wTfpuf,  a  wiiig.]  {Pal.)  A  singular  fossil  bird, 
the  only  member  of  the  order  Saururie,  whose 
remains  have  been  discovered  in  the  upper  oolite 
of  Solcnhofen.  It  differs  from  all  other  birds 
in  having  two  free  claws  belonging  to  the  wing 
and  a  long  lizard-like  tail,  and  is  regarded  as 
the  link  connecting  birds  and  reptiles. 

AR'tJIIA-IST,  ».  An  archaeologist ;  an  antiquarian. 
"Archaistg  mumbling  dry  bones." 

E.  B.  Browning. 

ABCII'-BXND,  n.  {Arch.)  A  workman's  term  for 
that  portion  of  an  arch  or  rib  which  is  seen 
below  the  general  surface  in  vaulting. 

ABCH'-BRICK,  n.  A  wedge-shnped  brick  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  arches.         Weale. 

ARCH-COUNT',  n.  Lit.,  chief  count :— specifically, 
the  title  formerly  given  to  the  Count  of  Flanders 
on  account  of  his  special  dignity  and  power. 

AR-CHK-BI-O'sTs,  n.  [Gr.  apxri,  beginning,  and 
|3ios,  life.]  '  {Zo'dl.)  The  origin,  or  supposed 
origin,  of  living  from  non-living  matter  ;  abio- 
genesis.  Bastian. 

Xn-CHE-GO' NI-llM,  n.  [Gr.  apxii  beginning,  and 
■yui/^,  a  woman.]  {Dot.)  The  organ  in  crypto- 
gams which  contains  the  female  reproductive 
elements. 

AU-CUE-GO-SAV RVS,  n.  [Gr.  dpxivos,  a  leader, 
and  (raOpos,  a  lizard.]  {Geol.)  A  remarkable 
fossil  animal  of  the  carboniferous  era,  so  named 
because  it  was  supposed  to  exhibit  the  begin- 
ning of  reptilian  life. 

AR-CHES-CEPH' A-LA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  opxos,  chief,  and 
iyKe<j>a\o<;,  the  brain.]  {Zo'dl.]  A  term  proposed 
by  Prof.  Owen  to  denote  the  highest  sub-class  of 
mammals,  comprising  only  man,  from  the  su- 
perior development  of  his  brain.  Henry. 

AR-eHfiX'TROM,  1  „.     [Qr.  ipxi.  beginning,  and 
AR-eHEN'TRON,  J  61'Tepoi',   intestine.]      {Physiol.) 

The  sac  forming  the  primitive  alimentary  cavity 

in  an  embryo. 

AR-CHE-TY'PAL-LY,  nd.  In  relation  to  an  ar- 
chetype.    "  Parts  archetyjjally  distinct."  Dana. 

AR-GHI-E-PIS-CO-PAL'I-TY,  n.  Same  as  Ahchi- 
EPISCOPACY.  Fuller. 

AB-Cni'E-RY,    1  H.      [Russ.   nrchieri :   from   Gr. 

AR-Clli'K-REY,  J  apxtepeus,  a  chief  priest — apx', 
chief,  and  iepeus,  priest.]  A  collective  name  for 
all  the  dignitaries  in  the  Greek  Church,  com- 
prising metropolitans,  archbishops,  and  bishops. 

AR-CIir-MA'GUS,  H.  [Gr.  ipxt,  chief,  and  ixiyo^,  a 
Magian.]  The  chief  of  the  Magi  or  priests  of 
Zoroaster  in  Persia. 

AR-CHI-TEC-TON'IC,    1  „.   1.  The  art  or  science  of 
AR-CH I-T EC-TON' ICS,  J  arranging  knowledge  into 
a  system  ;  capacity  for  organizing  knowledge. 
2.  Architecture  regarded  as  a  science. 

AB-CHI-TEC-T6n'IC,  a.  Add.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  architectonics;  possessing  or  evincing  scientific, 
architectural,  or  constructive  skill. 

There  is  in  tlie  living  orsanisra  ...  an  architectonic  power, 
that  not  oniy  exalts  chemical  results,  hut  evolves  a  diversity  of 
parts  and  structure,  of  which  the  laws  of  material  nature  give 
DO  explanation.  '  Dana. 

ARCH-MAB'SHAL,  n.  {Hist.)  The  grand  marshal 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, — a  dignity  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

AR'Ch5nts,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  apx""*,  apxorros,  a  ruler.] 
{Zodl.)  The  highest  division  of  mammals,  com- 
prehending man  alone,  distinguished  not  only 
by  his  mental  supremacy,  but  also  by  the  degree 
to  which  the  other  members  of  the  body  are 
subservient  to  the  head — the  forelimbs  being  in 


him  removed  from  the  locomotive  to  the  cephalic 
series. — See  Ckphalization,  Suppl. 

ABCH-PBE!J'BY-TEB,  )  „.     Add.    {Rom.  Oath.  Oh.) 

ABCH-PBIEST',  J  A  priest  occupying  an  office 

nearly  corresponding  to  that  of  a  dean  in  the 
Church  of  England. 

ABC'TI-TUDE,  n.  [L.  arctns,  shut  up,  contracted ; 
from  arceo,  arctum,  to  shut  up.]  Contraction; 
straitness: — specifically  {Med.),  arctation. 

ARC-T0-5^'AL,  1  a.     [Gr.  ap<cTos,  the  Great  Bear, 

ABC-T0-9E'AL,  J  and  y^,  yea,  the  earth,  land.] 
Noting  the  colder  division  of  the  earth,  prop- 
erly of  the  northern  hemisphere.  '•  The  Pale- 
arctic  and  Nearctic  divisions  of  the  great  Arcto- 
geal  province."  Huxley. 

ARC-TOW' E-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  apxros,  bear,  and  elSos, 
resemblance.]  {Zodl.)  A  group  of  carnivorous 
uiainiuiiJs  including  the  bears. 

AR'DAS-SINE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Arab,  and  Per.  ardan, 
raw  silk.]  An  exceedingly  fine  variety  of  Per- 
sian silk  : — frequently  used  in  the  plural,  ar- 
dassines. 

AR'DU-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  arduous  manner;  toil- 
somely. 

ABE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  area.]  In  the  metric  sys- 
tem, a  measure  of  superficial  extent,  equal  to 
100  square  metres  or  119.6  square  yards.  It  is 
the  unit  of  land-measure  in  France. 

A'EE-AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  area  or  superficial 
extent;  as, 'Mrea^nterstices."  Areal  velocity 
of  a  planet  or  satellite,  the  velocity  with  which  it 
moves  round  its  principal,  measured  by  the  area 
swept  over  by  a  radius-vector. 

f  A-BEAB',  ad.  To  or  toward  the  rear;  backward. 
"  He  lightly  leapt  arear."  Sf>enscr. 

■f  A-REAR',  a.  Moving  backward ;  retrograde. 
"  His  pace  gan  wex  arear."  Spenser. 

XR'E-NAT-ED,  a.  [L.  arena,  sand.]  Ground  into 
sand.     ''  Arenatcd  quartz."  Malte  Brun. 

A-REN'I-COLE,  n.  [L.  arena,  sand,  and  colo,  to 
inhabit.]  An  animal  or  plant  which  inhabits 
sand. 

SR-EN-6c'0-LITE,  n.  [L.  arena,  sand,  colo,  to 
inhabit,  and  Gr.  Aiflo?,  stone.]  {Palxont.)  A 
circular  hole  or  marking  appearing  on  the  sur- 
face of  many  sandstones,  apparently  a  worm- 
burrow. 

A-RE'O-LAR,  a.  Add.  {Anat.)  Applied  to  a 
form  of  connective  tissue  which  exhibits  small 
spaces  between  its  fibrous  felt-work. 

a'RE-OLE,  h.    Same  as  Areola. 

f  A-BE-OP'A-QY,  n.  An  areopagus.  "The  areop-^ 
agy  of  hell."  Browne. 

A-BE'0-STYLE,  n.     Same  as  Ais^ostyle. 

A'BE§,  n.    [Gr.]     {Greek  Myth.)     The  son  of  Zeus 

and  Hera,  and  god  of   war,  corresponding   to 

Mars  of  the  Romans. 
f  A-BEST',  n.     In  tilting,  a  rest  or  support  for  the 

spear  when  couched. 

In  go  the  spears  full  sadly  in  areet.  Chaucer. 

f  A-RET',  V.  a.     To  ascribe  ;  to  impute. 

It  was  aretted  him  no  villany.  Chaucer. 

XE-E-TA'ICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  iper-q.  virtue.]  {Moral 
Phil.)  That  department  of  ethics  which  treats 
of  virtue: — distinguished  from  eudsemonics. 

Grote. 

t  A-BEW'  (a-ru'  or  a-ryoft'),  ad.  In  a  row.  "  All 
her  teeth  arew."  Sjtenser. 

AB-GA'LA,  »i.  The  native  East-Indian  name  for 
the  adjutant,  or  great  crane,  Giconia  argula. 

AB-GA'LI,  n.  [Russ.  ar- 

■  gdli.]  '  {Zodl.)  The 
wild  sheep  (Of!«  am- 
nion) of  Siberia  and 
Central  Asia,  remark- 
able for  the  great  size 
of  its  horns.  The 
Bighorn  or  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep  of 
America  is  sometimes 
called  Argali. 

AR'GAN-TREE,  n,     {Bot.) 


Argali. 
The  Argania  syder- 


oxylon,  an  African  tree  whose  nuts  yield  an  oil 
which,  in  the  cookery  of  South  Morocco,  re- 
places that  of  the  olive.  The  wood  is  extremely 
hard. 

AR'<JEN-TATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  consisting  of 
argentic  acid  and  a  base. 

AR-^EN'TIC,  a.  Add.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  com- 
pound, as  a  salt  or  acid,  in  which  silver  is 
present  in  combination  with  as  many  atoms  of 
oxygen  or  hydrogen,  &c.,  as  it  is  normally  ca- 
pable of  combining  with. — See  Argentous,  Sup. 

AR'^EN-TITE,  n.  [L.  argentum,  silver,  and  sufl[ix 
ite,  which  see,  Suppl.] 

1.  {Min.)  A  common  ore  of  silver,  chiefly  the 
subsulphide : — popularly  known  as  silver-glance. 

2.  {Chem.)     A  salt  of  argentous  acid  and  a 
base. 

AR-9EN'T0yS,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  silver  acid 
or  salt  in  which  the  base  is  in  combination  with 
a  less  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen, 
&c.,  than  in  an  argentic  compound. — See  Aii- 
GENTIC,  Suppl. 

AB'^iVE  (ar'jiv),  a.  [L.  Argivns,  from  Argos.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Argolis,  or  Argos,  in  Greece. 
From  the  soldiers  of  Argolis  having  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  Trojan  war,  the  term  Argive 
is  often,  and  especially  in  Homer,  equivalent  to 
Grecian  or  Greek. 

AB'QrIVE  Car'jTv),  n.  A  native  of  Argolis  or  Argos ; 
an  ancient  Greek. — See  Augive,  «.,  Suppl. 

t  AB-GOTle',  n.     [L.  argilla.]     Potters'  clay. 

Chaucer. 

AB'GOT  {or  ar'gp),  n.  [Fr.]  Thieves'  slang  of 
Paris  and  other  cities  of  France;  slang;  cant. 

f  AR-GU-TA'TION,  n.  Act  of  arguing;  argumen- 
tation. 

A-RHI'ZOUS,  a.  [Gr.  a  prtv.  and  pi^a,  a  root.] 
{Bot.)  Destitute  of  true  roots  :— said  of  certain 
aeotyledonous  plants. 

A-RIGHT'  (a-rit'),  arf.  Toward  the  right.  "Dart- 
ing aright,  aleft,  his  sinuous  neck."        Southey. 

AR'IL-LODE,  ji.  [From  aril,  and  Gr.  e'Sos,  form, 
resemblance.]  {Bot.)  A  false  aril  arising  from 
dilatation  of  the  edges  of  the  niicropyle. 

Xr'IS-TAR-CHY,  n.  [Gr.  dpnTTot,  the  best,  and 
dpxT,  rule.]  The  rule  of  the  best;  government 
by  the  best. 

XR-lS-TOC'RA-Tipi,  11.  The  principles  of  aristo- 
crats or  of  admirers  of  an  aristocracy. 

A-RIS'TU-LATE,  n.  [Dim.  from  L.  arista,  an  awn.] 
{Bot.)     Short-awned. 

A-RITH'MIC,  n.  [Gr.  aptfl/iids,  number.]  Arith- 
metic. 


A'RT-US,  n.  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  tropical  American, 
Asiatic,  and  African  river-fishes,  of  the  family 
Siluridee,  remarkable  for  their  breeding  habits, 
— the  ova  being  carried  about  in  the  mouth  of 
the  male  fish  till  hatched. 

f  AR'IVE  {or  ar'lv),  n.  Disembarkation,  as  of 
troops;  arrival. 

In  the  Great  Sea 
At  many  a  noble  arive  had  he  be.  Chaucer. 

AE'MA-TURE,  7i.  Add.  {Arch.)  The  French 
term  for  the  iron  stays  by  which  the  lead  lights 
are  secured  in  windows.  Ency.  Brit. 

AR'MIL-LATE,  a.     Same  as  Aumillated. 

ARM'ING-PBESS,  «.  {Boolchivdiug.)  A  book- 
binder's tool  for  stamping  titles  on  the  backs  of 
books  : — called  also  stam])iiig-press  and  block- 
ing-press. 

AR'MOR-PLAT'ED,  a.  Plated  or  covered  with 
iron  plates  for  defence : — said  generally  of  a 
ship  of  war. 

ARM§'-END,  n.  The  end  of  the  arm ;  arm's- 
length.  At  arm's-end,  at  a  distance;  as,  "I 
keep  him  at  arm's-end." — See  Arm. 

ARM'STRONG  GUN,  «.  A  wrought-iron,  breech- 
loading,  rifled  cannon,  of  extraordinary  power 
and  precision,  named  after  its  inventor,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Armstrong. 

AR'MURE,  n.  A  twilled  woollen  fabric  ribbed  on 
the  surface. 
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iR'MY-WORM  (-wilrni),  ".  A  most  destructive 
caterpillar,  so  named  t'ruiii  its  appearing  in 
hosts  or  armies,  committing  wide-spreaU  rav- 
ages on  growing  crops.  The  army-worm  of  the 
Nortliern  United  States  is  the  larva  of  Learanid 
tiiiipiiiirOi,  a  night-flying  moth.  That  of  tiio 
Southern  States,  closely  allied  to  it,  soraetimos 
devours  whole  plantations  of  cotton.  Other  de- 
structive larvao  bear  the  same  name. 

AR'NKE,  1  n.     {Zoiil.)     The  native  name  of  the 
AK'n!,     J  wild  buffalo  of  India,  Jtiihulitt  hnffultu. 

Its  horns  measure  six  feet  in  length. 
AR'NKE  mO§'LIX,  n.    {Com.)    A  very  light  trans- 

])arent  India  muslin,  so  called  from  the  place 

where  it  is  made.  Simmonda. 

iJi-RoO^'AL,  n.    The  act  of  arousing,  or  state  of 

being  aroused,     [ii.] 

Whatever  ha*  associated  Itself  with  the  aroutal  and  activity 
of  oar  better  mature.  Hare. 

AR'I'ENT,  M.  Add.  An  old  French  land-measure, 
introduced  into  P>ngland  by  the  Normans.  It 
varied  from  §  of  an  acre,  as  in  Paris,  to  IJ  a*res. 
It  is  still  used  in  Louisiana,  where  it  is  4088 
square  yards,  exactly  the  old  arpent  of  Paris. 

f  AR'PINE,  II.  An  arpen  or  arpent.  "  Master  of 
poor  ten  nrplnes  of  land."  Wcbiiter, 

AR'QUI-FOUX  (iir'ki-fo),  ii.  [Fr.  aJqnifonx  ;  from 
Sp.  ttlqai/ol,  a,  word  of  Arab  origin  introduced 
into  Spain  by  the  Moors.]  A  kind  of  lead  ore 
used  by  potters  to  give  their  wares  a  green 
varnish.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
powder  with  which  the  ladies  of  the  East  tinge 
their  eyebrows  and  eyelashes. — Written  also 
alqui/oH.  Nnttall. 

AR-RAIGN'  (ar-ran'),  ».  An  arraignment: — used 
only  in  the  phrase  "  clerk  of  the  arrairjna." 

AR-RAR',  )  ,1.     The  North-African  name  for  the 

A-RAR',  j  wood  of  the  diUitn'n  quddrionhua,  of 
which  mosques  are  constructed.  The  tree  also 
yields  gum  sandarao. — See  Thyine-wood. 

f  XR'RAS,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  an  arras.  "Cur- 
tained and  arraged."  Ghnpmnn, 

AR-RAY',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  he/ian,  to  ravage,  to  harry.] 
To  harass  ;   to  terrify,     [n.] 

I  would  gladly  know  who  has  dared  to  array  the  poor  knave 
thus.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

XR-RES-TA'TIOX,  II.  The  act  of  arresting;  the 
state  of  being  arrested  ;  arrest,     [r.] 

The  arrettntion  of  the  KnglHh  residing  iu  Franco  was  de- 
creed hy  the  National  Conventiou.  If.  M.  Witliamt. 

XR-RES-TEE',  II.  {Scots  Law.)  The  person  in 
whose  hands  the  property  of  another  is  arrested 
by  the  creditor. 

f  AR-R6§E',  v.  a,  [Fr.  arroser,  to  wet,  to  water.] 
To  bedew  ;  to  wet. 

The  blissful  dew  of  heaven  does  arroie  you.    Beau.  A  Fl. 

XR'ROW-WOOD  (-wQd),  H.  An  American  shrub 
(  Viburnum  denUttam),  so  called  because  the  In- 
dians from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  make 
their  arrows  of  its  long  straight  stems.  Bartlett. 

AR-SE-Ni'U-RftT-TED,  ]    „.      Combined    with   ar- 
R-S£N'L'-Rfcl 
hydrogen." 


-TED,  ] 

•ED,  ; 


AR-S£N'L'-RfcT-TED,     j    senic;  as, 'Mr«ei»i«ie«e(/ 


AR'SntNE,  H.  [Russ.,  from  Turkish,  an  ell  or  yard.] 
A  Russian  measure  of  length  equal  to  2.354  feet. 

t  ARS-ME-TRt'KE,  ii.  [Probably  from  L.  ars 
metrica,  the  art  of  measuring  or  computing.] 
Arithmetic.   "  Geometrye  or  arametrike." 

Chaucer. 

AR-TE'RT-Xc,  a.    Same  as  Arterial. 

AR-TE-RI'TIS,  n.  {Path.)  Inflammation  of  an 
artery. 

AR-THRdfO-DA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  apSpov,  a  joint,  nnd 
woui,  iroSof,  a  foot.]  {Zool.)  A  section  of  the 
^iiiiH^usa,  distinguished  by  having  jointed  ap- 
pendages articulated  to  the  body,  comprising 
crabs,  lobsters,  spiders,  scorpions,  centipedes, 
and  insects: — called  also  Articulata. 

AR-THRO'SIS,  n.  {Anat.)  Articulation.  Dungliann. 

AR-TnO'RI-.\N.  a.  {Rrit.  Mifth.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  King  Arthur,  chief  of  the  Round  Table, 
and  hero  of  the  cycle  of  ancient  British  legend- 
ary romance.  "Carolingian  and  Arthurian  ro- 
mance." (jladatonv. 


AR'TI-Xd,  n.  [Gr.  o/itio?,  oven.]  {Chrm.)  An 
eleuient  which  combines  with  even  numbers  of 
atoms  only;  an  element  of  oven  equivalency. 
The  dyads,  tetrads,  and  hexods  are  nrtiada. — 
Oppose<i  to  periaaad. 

AIi-TU'-V-LA>TA,u.pl.  Add.  {Cnuh.)  A  group 
of  Hrachiopods  in  which  the  two  valves  of  the 
shell  are  united  by  a  single  binge: — culled  more 
commonly  Arthropoda. 

AR-TlCU-LA-TIVE,  it.  Of  or  pertaining  to  articu- 
lation. 

AR-TIc'U-LA-TOR,  II.     1.  One  who  articulates  or 

joints  : — specifically,  one  who  sets  up  skeletons. 
2.  One  who  articulates  words  ;  one  who  speaks 

distinctly;  as,  "  He  is  a  good  articulator." 
AR-TlL'LER-y-M.\N,  n.     A  soldier  whoso  duty  it 

is  to  manage  great  guns  in  firing;  a  member  of 

an  artillery  corps. 

AR-TI-(>dXc'TYL,     1  „.     {Zoiil.)    One  of  the  Ar- 
AR-TI-0-DAC'TYLE,  j  tiodactyla. 

AR-TI-0-DACfTY-LA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  aprtos,  even,  and 
SoKTuAo?,  a  digit.]  {Zool.)  The  first  order  into 
which  Owen  cla.«sifie8  the  Umjitlata,  or  hoofed 
luiimsils,  characterized  by  having  an  even  num- 
ber of  toes,  two  or  four.  It  comprises  the  hip- 
popotamus, the  pig,  and  the  whole  group  of  the 
ruminants. 

AR-TI-0-DXc'TYLE,        1  a.    Ilaving  an  even  num- 

Alt-TI-0-DXC'TY-LOCs,  j  bcr  of  toes  ;  paridigitate. 

AR'TIS-TRY,  II.  The  skill  or  workmanship  of  an 
artist ;  artistic  efiect.  "  Prime  nature  with  an 
added  artistry."  Southey. 

f  ART'LY,«.  Characterized  by  art  or  skill;  artistic; 
artful.     "Their  artly  and  pleasing  relation." 

Chajymnn. 

AR-TO-CAR-PA' CE-M,  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  A  section  of 
the  Urticates,  consisting  of  tropical  shrubs  and 
trees. 

AR-TO-OAR'PAD,  n.  {Dot.)  One  of  the  ^rtocar- 
pacex. 

AR'TO-TYPE,  a.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  produced 
by,  artotypy;  as,  "The  artotype  process";  "An 
artotype  picture." 

AR'TO-TYPE,  n.  A  copy  of  a  picture  obtained  by 
artotypy;  also,  the  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
process. 

AR-TOt'Y-PY,  n.  [Possibly  a  corruption  for  au- 
totypy.]  A  trade  name  for  a  pliotognipliic  pro- 
cess by  which  pictures  are  taken  on,  and  repro- 
duced from,  a  film  of  gelatine  sensitized  by 
bichromate  of  potassium.  After  the  impression 
is  made,  the  excess  of  bichromate  is  washed  off, 

'  and  the  gelatine-plate  placed  on  a  press  and 
printed  from  as  in  lithography. — Written  also 
artotype. 

t  AR'TOW  {or  Sr'til).     Contracted  for  art  thou. 

Foul  artow  to  embrace.  Chaucer. 

f  AR'WE  {or  ar'u),  n.  An  arroijr.  "A  sheaf  of 
peacock  arwea."  Chaucer. 

AR'YAN,  a.     [Sanse.  arya,  Zend,  a irya,  well-born, 
noble.]     Of  or  belonging  to  the  cultivated  race 
of   Hindostiin  and   Persia.     In  a  wider  sense, 
noting  all  the  races  whose  speech  shows  them  to  ! 
be  akin  to  the  Arj'ans  of  Asia,  with  their  various  , 
tongues;  Indo-European  ;  Indo-CJermanic.    The  | 
main  Aryan  families  of  tongues  are  Sanscrit,  I 
Zend,   Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,    Teutonic,    Slavic, 
Lettic. — See  Aryan,  n. 

AR'Y.\N,  »i.  [See  AiiYAX,  a.]  The  name  assumed 
by  the  cultivated  races  of  Hindostan  and  Persia, 
and  extended  by  scholars  to  the  parent  stock, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  seat  on  the 
table-land  of  Asia  to  the  north  of  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh,  as  well  as  to  the  various  European  races 
derived  therefrom,  as  Greeks,  Latins,  Celts,  Teu- 
tons, Slavs,  and  Letts. 

Xs.     {Chem.)     The  symbol  of  arsenic. 

t  X§,  coiy.  Add.  ;?r-®~  In  Old  and  Middle  Eng- 
lish, aa  was  sometimes  used  as  an  expletive, 
expressing  or  introducing  a  wish. 

At  let  my  little  child  dwell  here  with  mc.  Ctiaueer. 

Aa  fcrforth,  as  far  as.   Aa  note,  just  now.    Aa 
atrythc,  as  quickly  as  possible. 


X'8A,      } 

A'.SKR    \"'P'-    See  .tEaiR,  Boppl. 

t  A-8CAI:NCE',  )  („r  ».*kl(ln.').  roii/,      [Old  Pr.  «. 

t  A-.S^;AL'X8'  j  eaiiae,  that  which  happens.  Alcio, 
chance.]     Perchance ;  perhaps ;  M  iT.    Chanetr. 

A.S-<'KND'j.BI.E,  «.     Same  a«  Aw  kxi.a»i,b. 

A.S-<;ftN'«loN(»*Hi6n'.hvn),  w.  Add.  (Geol.  A  ifin.) 
The  name  given  to  the  iihhIc  in  which  certain 
veins,  as  trap  dikes,  have  bwn  fonoMi,  vii.,  by 
projection  of  molten  matter  fn»in  below  upward. 
—See  Des(-ENHiu.'(,  IsriLTKATio.i,  Suppl. 

t  XSCH'EX,  ) 

t  ASSCU'EN  I  (*■*'»")•  "•  Pf-     Aahei.        Ckaueer. 

A^cfWl-.i,  n.  pi.  Add.  1.  {Zotil.)  ^fr-  Some 
regard  the  Aacidia  as  the  dawning  of  the  ver- 
tebrate animals,  since  the  embryo  ha«  a  rudi- 
mentary chorda  dortalia. 

2.  (Bot.)  Bottle-shaped  leaves  found  on  some 
plants,  as  the  Nepenthes. 

AS-clD'l-FiJRM,  n.  Having  the  shape  of  an  a»- 
cidian ;  bottle-shaped. 

AS-CID-I-oW.i.  n.  pi.  [Or.  iaKiUoy,  a  little  bar. 
a  bladder,  and  eJiot,  resemblance.]  {Zoiil.)  A 
synonym  of  the  Tunicata,  which  see, 

AS-Clg'ER-OfS.  a.  [(Jr.  «ff«<S«,  a  bag  or  bladder, 
and  L.  yero,  to  carry.]     {Hot.)     Bearing  aaei. 

AS-<nLE-PI-.\-DE'.\X,  a.     Same  as  AscLtPiADic. 

AS-CLE-I'r-XD-I-.i'CE-^,n.  pi.  {Dot.)  An  order  of 
|)erennial  herbaceous,  mostly  American,  planta, 
comprising  Aaclepiaa  and  its  allies.  The  milky 
juice  contains  caoutchouc,  is  emetic,  and  some- 
times poisonous. 

AS-c6m-Y-C&TE§,  w.  pi.  [Gr.  katiK,  a  bag,  and 
fit;)c^t,  fivK>rro(,  a  fungus.]  {Hot.)  A  division  of 
sporidiferous  fungi  in  which  the  asci  are  formed 
from  the  cells  of  a  fertile  hymeneum.  It  com- 
prises the  morels  and  truffles. 

XS'CO-SPORE,  n.  [Gr.  <!«<)«,  a  bag  or  leathern 
bottle,  and  o-iropa,  a  sowing.  8ee<l.]  {Biol.)  A 
spore  produce<l  by  the  minute  division  of  a  pro- 
to])la8mic  mass,  as  in  Torula,  Mucor,  <tc. 

A'SER,  n.  pi.    See  .^ir,  Suppl. 

A-SfeX'ir-AL,  a.     1.   Destitute  of  sex. 

2.  {Phyaiol.)  Noting  reproduction  without 
congress  of  the  sexes,  as  by  gemmation,  fission, 
<tc. 

3.  {Bot.)  Noting  certain  reproductive  eells 
which  continue  their  development  independently 
of  impregnation. 

A-s£x'U-AL-Ly,  ad.  Without  congress  of  the 
sexes. 

XS'GARD,  »i.  [Icel.  aa,  a  divinity,  and  gard,  a 
garth,  a  yard.]  {Scaiid.  .Myih.)  The  abode  of 
the  gods  and  heroes,  where  btood  Odin's  magnifi- 
cent palace  of  N'alhalla. 

XSII'-FUR-NACE,  II.  A  peculiar  furnace  used  in 
glass-mukingr^-called  also  aah-orcH, 

XSIl'-uV-EX  (-(iv-vn),  n.     See  •ii;>rrt. 

ASH-R.\-Fi',  II.  A  inwlern  Persian  gold  coin  of 
the  value  of  9  shillings  sterling,  or  $3.23.  The 
Calcutt4i  ashrafi  is  worth  about  £1  II*.  •*«/.  ster- 
ling, or  nearly  $8;  that  of  Nepaul,  12«.  6</.,  or 
$;!.I2. — Written  corruptly  aaharji,  aahnt/y. 

A-SIIrC-FY' («-8hra-fi'),  a.     Sec  tmpra. 

Xsii'ta-rotfi,  1 

Xsh'TcvrEtii,  [n.    See  AsTARTK. 

XS'T(>RfeTH,     J 

A-SIPE'.  II.  .\  remark  matle  to  oneV  self,  or  as  to 
one's  self,  and  not  designed  to  be  beani  by  the 
persons  with  whom  one  is  holding  regular  in- 
tercourse. 

X8-I-XlN"I-TV, »».   Obstinate  stupidity ;  aasisbnets. 

.\-Si'PH(.)-X.\TE.  a.  {Z>iil.)  Not  possessing  a  re- 
spiratory tube  or  siphon : — said  specifically  of  a 
division  of  the  lamellibrancbiate  mollusks. 

A-SKAXCE',  r.  n.     To  turn  aside,  as  the  eye. 


O.  how  ar»  thrT  WT«p|i«><l  la  wit*  lnlk«i«.    

That  tfom  their  o«*  mUdecd*  aitaiif*  lfe«tr  f|T««. 

J^ShkST,  prep.     Acroas  in  a  slanting  direction. 

A  willow  itrow»  mtl^nt  a  bnok.  »«*.    SetmUl. 
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t  A5-n6u'THE,  ad.  [As  and  nouthe — A.  S.  n«, 
now,  and  tlia,  then.]     As  now;  at  present. 

Chaucer 

AS-PEC'TANT,  a.  (Her.)  Noting  a  double  charge, 
as  two  beasts  or  birds  borne  face  to  face  or  re- 
garding each  other. 

■      '  -  ,      „  [  II.    Same  as  Aspkugillum. 
AS-PKIi-illL'LUS,  j 

A-SPKR'MA-TOCs,  o.     Same  as  AspeumoI'S. 
t  AS-PER-NESSE',  II.     [L.  asper,  rough.]     Rough- 
ness; bitterness.    "  The  usperuesse  of  his  estate." 

Chaucer. 

AS-rEn-Sd>Ilf-VM,),i.      (Rom.    Cath.    Ch.)      The 
AS-r iiK'SO-RY,        )  brush    or    other    instrument 

used  in  sprinkling  holy  water.  Oakeleij. 

AS-PHXl'TITE,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  composed  of 

asphalt. 
Xs'PHO-D£l,  )i.    Add.    (Class.  Myth.)    The  plant 

which   grew   in   the   meadow  haunted   by  the 

shades  of  heroes. 

Those  heroes  surremlered  nil  and  looked  forward  to  nothing 
but  the  joylesi  asphodel  meadow.  Eece  Homo 

AS-PHYX'I-AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acterized by,  asphyxia;  as,  '^  Asphi/xial  phe- 
nomena." Viiinjlisoii. 

AS-PHYX'I-AT-ED,  or  AS-PHYX'l-ED,  p.  &  a.  Suf- 
fering from  asphyxia;  in  a  state  of  asphyxia. 
"Asphijxied  by  the  defect  of  oxygen."   Tijndall. 

AS-PHYX-T-A'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  pro- 
ducing asphyxia;  the  state  of  asphyxia. 

XS'PIC,  »i.  [Fr.,  from  L.  spiva,  a  thorn.  Akin 
Eiig.  spike.^ 

i.  The  j)opuIar  name  of  Lavandula  spica,  a 
European  species  of  lavender,  the  oil  of  wliich, 
under  the  name  of  oil  of  aspic,  oil  of  spike,  or 
8i)ike  oil,  is  used  by  painters,  &o. 
2.  A  kind  of  jelly. 

t  A-SPIE',   ]  ,  ,^  . 

tA-SPYE',l('"'»-^P°^'"-     ^'Py- 

Thou  art  his  aepye. 
Tell  where  he  is  or  elles  thou  shall  die.  Chaucer. 

Xs'PI-RAT-OR.  H.  1.  (Med.)  An  instrument  used 
to  draw  out  fluids  from  the  cavities  of  the  human 
body,  as  the  contents  of  tumors,  collections  of 
blood,  pus,  <fec. 

2.  (Chem.)     An  apparatus  by  which  air  or 
giis  can  be  passed  through  a  liquid  by  suction. 

A-SPIR'A-TO-RY,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  aspira- 
tion or  breathing;  suited  for  inhaling  air;  as, 
"  Aspirator!/  apparatus." 

■f  AS-PIRE',  11.  Aspiration.  "Check  my  devout 
aspires."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

XS-SA-GAI',  1  )i.       [Port,     azar/aia,    zncjayn. 

XS-SE-GAI'  (-§!')'  J  Probably  from  the  native  name, 
which  is  of  Arab  origin.  Some  suppose  the  word 
was  introduced  into  Portugal  by  the  Moors  and 
came  thence  to  South  Africa  with  the  settlers  of 
Delagoa  Bay.]  The  missile  lance  or  javelin  con- 
stituting the  peculiar  wea])on  of  the  CafFres, 
Zulus,  and  cognate  races  of  South  Africa. 

Sharper  than  Polish  pike  or  assagay.        Sir  W.  Scott. 

AS-SAY'-MAS-TER,  «.  The  assayer  of  the  mint. 
— See  AssAYEK. 

AS-SEM'BLE,  o.  a.  Add.  [Fr.  assembler:  from  L. 
assinin/o,  to  compare — ad,  to.  and  similis,  like.] 
f  To  assimilate;  to  compare;  to  liken.  "Bibles 
may  be  assembled  to  pitch."  Dp.  Latimer. 

AS-s£nt',  n.     Add.    f  Consent;  conspiracy. 

Thou  art  one  of  his  aaaetU 
To  slay  us  young  folk,  thou  false  thief  1         Chaucer. 

AS-SER'TION-AL,  a.  Characterized  by  assertion  ; 
containing  an  assertion. 

AS-SESS'A-BLY,  ad.  By  means  of  assessment ;  in 
accordance  with  assessment;  as,  " Assessubly 
rated." 

AS-SES-SO'RT-AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  asses- 
sor or  assessors, 

•|  XSSH'EN,  n.  pi.     Ashes. 

It  was 
Wonder  to  make  of  fern-ossAeH  glass,  Chaucer. 

AS-STB-I-LA'TION,  h.  The  act  of  assibilating  or 
making  sibilant: — specifically  (Gram.),  the 
change  of  the  pronunciation  of  a  dental  or  gut- 


tur.al  consonant  into  a  sibilant — as  of  t  into  sh 
by  the  influence  of  /  or  ;/  following  it,  as  in  the 
iinal  syllable  of  conversation;  or  of  k  into  ch, 
tch,  as  in  the  change  of  birk  into  birch,  wake 
into  watch. 

XS-SI-DiE'AN,  1  „.   [Gr.  'A(riSa'iot ;  from  Heb.  chnsi- 

AS-SID'E-AN,  j  dim,  pious  ones.]  One  of  a  sect 
of  ancient  Jews  who  held  fast  to  the  law  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Scribes.  They  developed 
into  the  Pharisees.  Ency.  Brit. 

XSS'ISH,  rt.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  an  ass ; 
stupid;  asinine.  "An  as«i«A  phrase"  ;  '-Assish 
conduct."    [Colloq.]  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke. 

ASS'ISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  assish  or 
stupid  and  obstinate  ;  doltishness  ;  foolishness. 

AS-STST'AN-CY,  n.  (Eccl.)  One  of  the  five  great 
divisions  into  which  the  whole  order  of  the 
Jesuits  is  distributed,  according  to  the  foremost 
European  races  and  languages — namely,  those 
of  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  England. 
A  sixth,  that  of  Portugal,  has  been  suppressed. 

AS-STST'IVE,  o.  Tending  to  assist;  assisting; 
helpful,     [r.] 

AS-SlZE'MENT,  n.  (Com.)  A  legalized  inspection 
of  weights  and  measures,  of  the  quality  of  com- 
modities, Ac. 

AS-SO-CI-A'TION-AL-T§M,  n.  (Met.)  The  doc- 
trine or  theory  of  association  of  ideas.  "The 
metaphysics  of  assoeiationalism." 

Dr.  Noah  Porter. 

AS-SO-Cr-A'TION-AL-TST,  ii.  (Met.)  One  who 
holds,  or  rather  who  attaches  high  importance 
to,  the  doctrine  of  assoeiationalism. 

XS'SO-NXNCE,  n.  Add.  Agreement;  concord; 
harmony. 

That  fine  sense  of  remote  analogies  awake  to  the  assonance 
between  facts  seeniinglv  remote  and  unrelated.  Lowell. 

Groups  of  kiue  tinkled  their  soft  bells  in  u  sweet,  desultory 
assonance.  Hott-elts. 

f  AS-s6t',  p.  &  a.  [Fr,  assotter,  to  infatuate.] 
Infatuated. 

I  ween  thou  be  assot.  Spenser. 

AS-SUR'(JEN-CY,  n.  The  act  of  rising  upward. 
"  The  continual  assunjency  oi  the  spirit  through 
the  body."  Coleridije. 

AS-SYR-I-OL'O-^TST,  n.  One  versed  in  Assyriology. 

AS-SYR-I-OL'O-^Y,  n.  That  department  of  arch- 
aology  which  investigates  the  antiquities  of 
Assyria,  as  cuneiform  inscriptions,  sculptures, 
architecture,  and  the  like. 

fA-STATE',  H.     Estate;  state. 

And  kept  so  well  his  real  astate. 
That  there  was  uo-where  such  a  royal  uiau.  Chaucer. 

XS'TEL,  ?).     [Cornish,  astel,  a  plank.]     A  ceiling 

in  a  mine  to  protect  the  workers. 
AS-TE'RI-AT-ED,   a.     Add.     (Cn/st.)     Possessing 

the  property  of  asterism  ;    as,  "The  asteriated 

sapphire." 
XS'TER-ID,  1  n.      (Zoiil.)     A  member  of  the 

XS-TER-iiyi-AN,  j  genus  Asterias;  a  starfish. 

Huxley 

XS'TER-ISK,  n.  Add.  (Eccl.)  In  the  Greek 
Church,  the  cover  for  the  host,  shaped  like  a 
cross,  with  the  ends  turned  over;  a  fylfot. — See 
Fylfot,  Suppl. 

XS'TER-LJM,  H.  Add.  (Crysf.)  A  property  of  some 
crystals,  especially  of  hexagonal  crystals,  of 
presenting,  when  viewed  in  the  direction  of  the 
vertical  axis,  reflections  in  six  radial  directions. 

Dana. 

A-STER'NAL,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  L.  sternum,  the 
breast-bone.]  (Anot.)  Noting  the  floating  ribs, 
or  those  not  united  to  the  breast-bone. 

XS'TE-ROID,  a.  (Zoiil.)  Possessing  radiating 
lobes  or  rays  like  a  starfish  ;  star-shaped. 

AS-TE-IiOlD' A,     1  n.;,;.  [See  Asteroid.]   (ZoiJl.) 

AS-TE-ROID' E-A,  j  1.  An  order  of  eehinoderms, 
characterized  by  their  rayed  form.  It  com- 
prises the  starfishes. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  tribe  of  composite  plants,  char- 
acterized by  the  radial  arrangement  of  their 
petals,  including  the  asters,  .and  in  some  systems 
the  dahlias : — in  this  use  written  often  Aster- 
oidese. 


XS-THE-N0l.'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  io-flevij?,  weak,  and 
Aoyos,  a  discourse.]  (Path.)  The  doctrine  of  de- 
bility in  connection  with  diseases  ;  that  branch 
of  medicine  which  treats  of  diseases  arising 
from  weakness;  also,  the  art  of  preserving  fee- 
ble health. 

A-ST6m'A-T0US,  fi.  [Gr.apriv.ando-To/ia,  o-TOftttTos, 
a  mouth.]  (Biol.)  Having  no  mouth ;  mouth- 
less. 

AS-TOUND',  p.  &  a.     Astounded;  astonished. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

AS-TRXG'A-LO-MXN-CY,  u.  [Gr.  oKTrpayaAos,  a  ver- 
tebra, a  die,  and  iLavreia.,  divination.]  Divina- 
tion by  means  of  small  bones  or  dice. 

t  AS'TRO-FEL,    1  „.     An  herb,  aster  or  starwort. 

t  XS'TRO-FELL,  ,  Spenser. 

AS-TR6q'E-NY,  h.  [Gr.  acTTpov,  a  star,  and  ytwim, 
to  produce.]  (Astrou.)  The  laws  of  the  re- 
distribution of  matter  and  motion  among  the 
molecules  of  celestial  masses ;  the  creation  or 
evolution  of  the  heavens.  H.  Spencer. 

XS-TRO-LT-THOL'O-QY,  j(.  [Gr.  aarpov,  a  star,  KiOoi;, 
a  stone,  arid  Advo?,  a  discourse.]  That  depart- 
ment of  meteorology  which  treats  of  aerolites. 

XS'TRO-LOGUE  (as'tro-lOg),  n.  [Gr.  acTpoKoyo';.] 
An  astrologer.  '  /inlioer. 

AS-TROM'E-TRY,  h.  [Gr.  iarpov,  a  star,  and  fiirpov, 
a  measure.]  That  department  of  astronomy 
which  treats  of  measurement  among  the  stars, 
of  their  relative  magnitudes,  brightness,  Ac. 

AS-TU'OI-OUS  (as-tush'us^,  a.     Subtle  and  design- 


AS-TD'CI-TY,  n.  Astuteness;  craftiness.  "  Frie- 
drich's  perversity,  aslucily,  injustice."    Carlyle. 

A-SU'RA,  n.  [Sansc,  from  a  priv.  and  sur,  an 
angel,  a  god.]  (Hind.  Myth.)  One  of  the  evil 
spirits  or  demons  ( Uuclyos)  who  had  drunk  of 
soma  or  the  beverage  of  immortality. 

The  .^sifro-f  from  the  brazen  floor. 
Struggling  against  tlieir  fellers,  strove  lo  rise.  Sotdheg. 

XS-YM-MET'RIC,  a.  Not  symmetrical : — specifi- 
cally (Cryst.),  same  as  Triclinic. 

XS-YM-MET'RI-CAL,  a.  Add.  Having  the  two 
sides  unlike ;  unsymmetrical. 

A-SYN'AR-TETE,  a.  [Gr.  acrurapTriTo?,  unconnected 
— a  priv.,  (Tiii',  together,  and  apTono,  to  hang  to,  to 
fasten  to.]  Unconnected: — speeiKcally  (tfccw*.), 
noting  sentences  irregularly  or  ungrammatically 
connected.  Asynartete  verses,  verses  composed 
of  heterogeneous  parts. 

XS-YN-DET'IC,  a.  (Gram.)  Characterized  by  as- 
yndeton or  the  absence  of  conjunctions  :  as,  "An 
asyndetic  sentence." 

t  XT-.\-CIR',  I  „.     [Arab,  al,  the  article  the,  and 

f  XT-.\-ZIR',  j  tasir,  impression,  influence.]  (As- 
trol.)  Influence,  especially  evil  influence,  as  of 
a  star. 

O  Mars  I   O  Atazir !    .    .    .    unhappy  been  thy  pass. 

Chancer. 

XT'A-MXN,  oc  XT-A-MAN',  n.  [Russ.;  akin  Pol. 
hetman,  Ger.  havjitmann,  head  man,  captain.] 
A  military  chief  or  chieftain  of  the  Cossacks; 
a  hetman.  The  crown  prince  of  Russia  is  now 
hereditary  chief  ataman. 

XT'A-VI§M,  n.  [L.  utavus,  a  remote  ancestor.]  1. 
(Physiol.)  A  form  of  the  general  la w  of  heredity 
in  accordance  with  which  an  individual  becomes 
the  counterpart,  not  of  his  immediate  progeni- 
tor, but  of  some  more  remote  ancestor. 

2.  (Med.)  The  recurrence  of  an  anomaly  or 
a  disease  in  a  family  after  its  disappearance 
during  one  or  tvro  generations, 

ATE.  (Chem.)  An  affix  indicating  a  salt  in  which 
there  is  present  an  acid  whose  name  terminates 
in  ic. 

XTH-A-BAS'C.\N,  a.  [From  Lake  Athabasca,  wliich 
lies  near  the  centre  of  the  seat  of  the  family.] 
(Ethnol.)  Noting  a  remarkably  wide-spread 
family  of  Indian  tribes  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  Canada  and  Alaska,  besides  consider- 
able tracts  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado, 
and  Oregon. 


A,  E,  i,  6,  t,  Y,  long;    X,  fi,  I,  6,  C,  Y,  short;    A,   E,   I,  O,   U,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER;    mIeN,  SIB; 


ATHAMAUNTP] 

t  XTH'A-MAUNTE(or-«ant),  II.  Adamant.  "Writ- 
ten in  the  table  of  ulhumituiite."  CIkihici-. 

Aril-AR-VA'y.i.ii.  [Siinsc.]  The  fourth  and  most 
inoilurn  of  tlie  Indian  V'ediu!,  to  which  the  thoo- 
lugical  treatises  called  Upani^liads  are  appended. 

XTir&.LlNO,  «.  [A.  S.  dim.  from  nthel,  noble.]  A 
title  of  honor  belonginj;,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times', 
to  an  heir-apparent,  especially  to  the  heir-ap- 
jiarent  to  the  throne;  as,  "Edgar  Atheling:" — 
written  also  Adeling,  yEtheliutj. 

A-TJIE'NA,  )  „.     (^Anc.  Myth.)    The  name  of  Mi- 

A-TIIE'NE,  I  nerva  among  the  Greeks. 

ATIf-E-I{l(,^E-RA,  n.  [Gr.  oflijp,  a  spike  of  corn, 
and  Ktpai,  a  horn.]  {Zoiil.)  A  section  of  dip- 
terous insects  having  only  two  or  three  joints  to 
the  antennae. 

XtH'ER-InE,  n.  (Irh.)  The  sand-smelt  (yt/Aei-i«a 
prenbi/ter),  a  little  fi.-<h  about  six  inches  long, 
found  on  European  coasts,  resembling  the  com- 
mon smelt  in  flavor,  and  much  esteemed  for  the 
table.  Athrrina  CaroliiKt  is  an  American  species. 

A-THKR'MAN-C'Y,  «.  [See  Atiikrmanois.]  The 
property  of  absorbing  radiiint  heat;  imperme- 
ability to  heat.  It  corresponds  to  opuciti/  in 
regard  to  light.  Ti/ndiill. 

XtH'OL   BK0§E,     )„.       [From    Athol,   a   district 

ATII'OLE  BB0§E,  Jin  Perthshire,  Scotland,  and 
broxe,  which  see.]  Strong  whiskey  saturated 
with  honey,  a  mixture  in  high  repute  in  Scot- 
land for  its  medicinal  virtues. 

A-THROB',  a.  or  ad.  Throbbing;  in  a  state  of 
throbbing. 

By  that  blue  vein  athrob  on  Mahomet's  brow, 
Each  prophet-poet!)  book  must  show  man'»  blood. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

f  A-TIIROTE',  v.  a.     To  fill  up  to  the  throat. 

Thou  wilt  with  supertiulty  of  riches  be  athroted.     Chaucer. 

AT-L.Kn'TO-SAUR,  II.  (Fal.)  A  monster  land  sau- 
rian of  the  Dinosaur  series,  from  the  late  creta- 
ceous formation  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whose 
remains  show  it  to  have  been  eighty  feet  long. 

XT-MI-Ur)M'E-TER,  h.  [Gr.  oT^xts,  iTjoi'Sos,  vapor, 
and  tierpov,  a  measure.]  Same  as  Evai'ohometkk. 

XT-MO-LOQ'IO,        I  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  atmol- 

XT-MO-LOgi'I-CAL,  J  ogy.  "  The  atmolorjicnl  laws 
of  he.it."  Whewdl. 

AT-iMOL'O-^TsT,  n.     One  versed  in  atmology. 

AT-MOl'O-^Y,  It.  [Gr.  a.TiJ.6<;,  vapor,  and  K6yo<;,  a 
discourse.]  That  department  of  physical  science 
which  treats  of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of 
aqueous  vapor. 

XT-M0L-Y-§A'TI0N,  «.  (Chem.)  The  process  of 
causing  giises  to  become  atmolysed. 

Xt'MO-LY§E,  ».  a.  {Chem.)  To  cause  to  undergo 
the  process  of  atmolysis  or  separation  from  one 
another: — said  of  gases  and  vapors. 

Tho  gas  or  air  atmolystd  is  much  reduced  in  volume.   Fownes. 

XT'M()-LY.^-EB.  n.  {Chem.)  An  instrument  for 
separating  gases  from  one  another  by  atmolysis. 

AT-M()L'Y-S1S,  n.  [Gr.  oT/nd«,  vapor,  and  Au<ris,  a 
loosing.]  {Chem.)  The  separation  of  gases  or 
vapors  of  different  densities  from  combination 
with  one  another,  by  a  process  depending  on  the 
principle  that  gases  vary  in  diffusibility  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  square  Toot  of  their  den- 
sities. Fownes. 

Xt'OM,  n.  Add.  {Chem.)  The  smallest  particle 
of  matter  which  can  exist  in  combination : — often 
inaccurately  confounded  with  molecule. 

The  exceedingly  ^mall  ma:ise8  of  molecule*  of  which  matter 
consists  are  composite,  bciug  made  up  of  individual  parti'.^lo9 
or  atoms.  Uncy.  Brit. 

XT-O-MIo'I-TY,  n.  Condition  in  regard  to  atoms : — 
specifically  {Chem.),  the  combining  capacity  or 
equivalent  value  of  an  element  measured  by  the 
number  of  monad  atoms,  as  of  hydrogen,  with 
which  it  can  unite;  quantivalence. 

XT-0-MIs'TIC,  a.     Of  or  pertivining  to  atoms. 

It  is  the  object  o!  the  mechanical  a(om(«((c  philosophr  to 
conTuund  synthesia  with  aynarlesls.  Coleridge. 

XT-0M-!-ZA'TI0X,  II.  The  act  of  reducing  to 
atoms; — as  applied  to  liqiu'dt,  the  act  of  reducing 
to  a  fine  spray. 

XT'oM-IZE,  c.  n.  Add.  To  reduce  to  a  fine  spray ; 
to  nebulize  : — said  of  liquids. 
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Xt'OM-IZ-ER,  n.  An  apparatus  used  by  me<lical 
men  to  vaporize  liquids  without  heat,  for  the 
jiurposes  of  loeal  aniusthesia,  inhalation,  Ac. 

XT-BA-BI-LA'KI-AN,  m.  a  person  of  morbidly 
melancholy  temperament ;  a  hypochondriac. 

XT-RA-BfL'!-.\B,rt.  Atrabilious;  atrabiliary.  "In 
my  utrnljiliur  moods."  Cnrli/le. 

t  AT--REDE',  V.  n.  [A.  S.  prefix  ^t,  implying  su- 
periority and  =  Eng.  prefix  out,  and  rendun,  to 
counsel.]     To  excel  in  counsel ;  to  outwit. 

Men  may  the  old  ntrenne,  but  not  at-redt.        Chaucer. 
t  AT-E£nNE',  t'.  a.    [A.  S.  Kt,  out,  and  reniutii,  to 

run, — See  At-rede,  ««/>ra.]    To  outrun.   "Men 

may  the  old  ut-rcime."  Chaucer. 

A'TRI-AL,  «.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  atrium. 
A'TRI-iiM,  H.     Add.     {Comp.  Anut.)     The  great 

chamber  or  cloaca  into  which  the  intestine  opens 

in  the  Tunicata. 

XT'RO-PAL,    ^  a.    [Gr.arpojrot — a  priv.  and  rpeVu, 

XT'RO-PoCs,  I  to  turn.]  {fiot.)  Not  inverted  ; 
orthopterous  : — applied  to  an  ovule  or  seed. 

AT'TA-B,\L,  n.     Same  as  Atabal. 

AT-TXcU',  v.  }i.  To  be  attached  to  ;  to  attach  it- 
self to  ;  to  adhere  ;  as,  "  Some  suspicion  attaches 
to  his  motives." 

XT'TA-GXS,  1  n.  [L.  attar/en  ;  Gr.  irrayi^.] 
XT'TA-gfiN,  j  {Oniith.)  A  bird,  the  hazel -grouse 
(  Tetiao  bonasia),  found  in  the  Old  World  from 
Siberia  to  Africa,  and  esteemed  among  the  an- 
cients both  as  food  and  medicine.  Some  zoolo- 
gists refer  it  to  a  genus  {Bonasia)  distinct  from 
that  of  the  true  grouse. 

Xt'TAL,  )    „.     Add.     {Mtniiig.)     The  waste  mat- 
Xt'TLE,  j  ter  from  which  ore  has  been  separated ; 

refuse  ;  rubbish  : — written  also  addle. 
Xt'TA-MXn,  h.    Same  as  Ataman,  Suppl. 
AT'T.\R-GUL,  II.     [Pers.  attar,  essence,  and  gul,  a 

rose.]     The  Persian  name  for  attar  or  otto  of 

roses. 

t  Xt'TE,  contracted  for  at  the.  "  The  school  of 
Stratford  atte  Bow."  Chaucer. 

AttefuU,  in  full,  completely. 

No  wight  can  read  it  atte  fuU.  Chaucer. 

t  AT-TEmp'RE,  a.     Temperate  ;  moderate. 

At'tempre  diet  was  all  her  physic.  Chaucer. 

t  AT-TfiND'AN-CY,  «.     Attendance.  Fuller. 

AT-TEN'U-ATE,  v.  II.  To  grow  more  slender,  finer, 
or  less ;  to  lessen. 

The  attention  attenuatee  as  its  sphere  contracts.      Coleridge. 

AT-t£st'A-TIVE,  a.     Attestive;  attesting. 

Sir  J.  Boxoring. 

AT-t5l'LENT.  n.  {Anat.)  A  muscle  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  I'aise  some  part,  as  the  ear,  the  eye, 
the  brachium,  Ac. : — otherwise  called  a  levator 
or  elevator. 

XT-TRAC-TIV'I-TY,  )i.  Attractive  power;  attrac- 
tiveness,    [k.] 

Xt'TRA-h£nT, «.  Drawing  up  toward: — specifi- 
cally {Aiiat.),  noting  certain  muscles  which 
have  tins  function. 

AT-TRIB'U-TlVE-LY,ad.  In  an  attributive  man- 
ner. 

A-TWIRL',  a.  or  ad.     In  the  act  of  twirling. 

Ooodv  Cole  sat  by  her  door, 
With  her  wheel  atwirl.  Whittier. 

Xu.     [L.  aurum,  gold.]     {Chem.)     The  symbol  of 
^  gold. 

XU-BADE'  (o-bad'),  II.  [Fr.,  from  aiibe,  dawn;  from 
L.  albns,  white.]     A  morning  serenade. 

The  crowinK  cock 
Sang  his  aubade  with  lusty  voice  and  olear. 

Longfellow. 

Xu-BEEQE' (or  o-bar/.h').  M.  [Fr.]  A  tavern  ;  an 
inn.  "  The  auberye  near  the  foot  of  the  Rhone 
glacier."  Tjfudall. 

Xu'BIN,  II.  [Fr.,  from  L.  nnibnlo,  to  walk  about.] 
A  peculiar  pace  in  a  horse  between  a  gallop  and 
an  amble;  a  hand-canter;  a  Canterbury  gallop. 

t  iCc-TOR-I-Tfefc',  I  „.    [Old  Fr.  fiiirfoiiViV/.]    Au- 
t  XCc-TOR-I-TtE',   I  thority.        "The    auriorifre 
which  by  that  bull  was  granted  me."     Chancrr,  j 
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AU'DT-AN-I^M.  n.  A  here«y  of  the  fonrth  ecntury, 
originated  by  Audiuii,  a  Syrian,  who  maintained 
that  (lod  htui  a  human  obnpe;  aDlhro|M(mur|tki<>m. 

Au'DI-ftNT,  «.  r  L.  nndirnt,  nudir„i;,,  p,  pr,  of 
MK'/iu,  to  hear.]  Hearing;  li«tentug.  "Thrill- 
ing audient  and  beholding  aouU." 

K,  B.  Bro%ening. 

AU-Dr-flM'E-TER.  M.  [  L.  n„d;.,,  to  hear,  and  ^irpoP, 
a  measure.]  (A<,.u».)  The  nnnie  given  to  Fruf. 
Hughes's  sonometer  when  used  aa  a  t««t  of 
hearing. 

Au-DM»-MfeT'BIC.  «.  Of  or  relating  to  aadiomc- 
try  or  testing  the  f>ower  of  hearing.  "Audio- 
metric  experimenU."  Xinetrtnth  Cmtury. 

Au-DI-f»M'E-TRy,  n.  The  art  or  pr-wens  of  te*tiog 
the  sense  of  hearing,  especially  by  the  audiome- 
ter. 

AU'DI-PHONE.  n.  [L.  audio,  to  hear,  and  Gr. ^i^, 
the  voice.]  An  acous- 
tic instrument  for  the 
use  of  persons  who 
cannot  hear,  or  who 
hear  imperfectly,  by 
the  ear.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  fan- 
shaped  diaphragm  to 
catch  the  sound- 
waves, these  being 
communicated  to  the  Audiphono.. 

auditory  nerves  by  holding  the  instrument  be- 
tween the  teeth. 

Xu-Dl"TION,  II.  Add.  [From  L.  andio,  on  typ« 
of  apparition.'^ 

1.  The  act  or  sense  of  hearing. 

2.  A  supernatural   inanifeetalion  heard   but 
not  seen. 

Au'GER-BiT,  II.     A  bit  with  a  cutting  edge  or 
•    blade  like  that  of  an  auger, 
t  AUGHT'  -WHERE  {or  iidght'hwkr—gh  guttural), 
ad.     .\ny  where.  Chaucer. 

AU-9IT'IC,  a.    Consisting  of  or  resembling  augitc. 
AU'GL'R,  II.     Add.     t  Augury. 

Aiigvrt  and  understoo'l  rtlationa  have, 

Bv  magot-pies  and  choughs  and  rooks, brought  forth 

The  secret'sl  blood  of  man.  Siah. 

Xu-Gys-TIN'I-AN§,  II.  pi.  1.  Same  ns  ArarsTiSK.s. 
2.  A  class  of  divines  who  follow  St.  Angus- 
tine  in  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  predesti- 
nation, election,  reprobation,  the  eflectual  oper- 
ation of  grace,  Ac. ;  Calvinists. 

Xu'LIC,  n.  In  some  universities,  the  public  dispu- 
tation which  follows  the  conferring  of  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity.  The  new  doctor  ie  re- 
quired to  preside  over  the  Aulic, 

t  Xu-ME-RY,  »i.     An  almonry. 

iJt^3f(>-.N7-^K£(5-mo-nf-ar),  H.  [Fr.,  from  aumSn*, 
alms.]  {Eccl.)  A  bag  tu  hung  at  the  girdle  of 
a  religious  to  carry  the  missiil  and  the  money 
for  alms: — called  also  a  mass-bog. 

XUNE  (f>n),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ulna,  the  elbow,  the 
arm,  an  ell.]  An  old  French  cloth  measure, 
varying  in  length  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  thus,  in  Kouen  it  measured  an  English  cll, 
in  Paris  .96  and  in  Calais  1.52  of  an  ell. 

t  XrX'TER,  1  (or  iiiln'tfr).  r.  a.     [Pr.  nreulurvr,  to 

fXUN'TRE  )  venture.]     To  venture;  to  dare. 

I  will  arise  and  anHtre  it.  in  Kood  raltb.  C%mut»r. 

Xu'R.VL,  a.  [L.  nun's,  the  car.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  ear;  as,  "Aural  surgery." 

AU-R.4y-T[-A'CE-.£{orku-ria-thf-i'tf-i),  u.pl.  [L. 
aurantiiim,  an  orange,  probably  from  aurmm, 
gold.]  {Bot.)  An  order  of  exogenous  tree*  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  I-^t  Indies  and  other 
warm  climates,  comprising  the  orange,  lemon, 
lime,  and  citron.  Tkomn: 

Xu'RATE,  II.  {Chem.)  A  salt  consisting  of  auric 
acid  an  t  a  base. 

Av-RtU-A,n.  Add.  {ZoSL)  The  name  given 
to  the  chrysalis  or  pupil  of  some  butterflies,  nn 
account  of  their  golden  lustre. 

Xu'R|^»l.K.  n.     The  same  as  Ai'nitoLA. 
Rank  >kall  rail 
Heir  to  ra«h  itod  •  «Mrr*(«.  M.  B.  Brtwming. 

Xu'R|C.  a.  Add.  {Chem.)  Noting  •  aalt  com- 
poeed  of  auric  acid  and  a  base. 
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AUEICOMOUS 

Au-KtC'O-MOUS,  «.  [L.  aurum,  gold,  and  coma, 
the  hair.]  Golden-haired;  of  or  relating  to,  or 
associated  with,  golden  hair.  "  Auricomoits  cos 
nietics."  ^"rd  Li/ttun. 

Au'RI-SOOPE,  )i.  An  instrument  for  examining 
the  ear. 

AU-rTs'CO-PY,  n .  Exploration  of  the  ear  by  means 
of  the  auriscope. 

Au'RITE,  II.  (Chem.)  A  salt  consisting  of  aureus 
acid  and  a  base. 

Au-RO'BAL,  a.  Add.  Of  or  relating  to  dawn  or 
aurora.  "  Her  cheeks  sufifused  with  an  auroral 
blush,"  Lomifellow. 

It  was  a  quiet  Sundav  morning,  with  more  of  the  auroral 
rosj  and  wliilc  than  of  the  yellow  light  in  it.  Thoreau 

Au'ROUS,  a.  Add.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  compound, 
as  an  acid  or  salt,  in  which  gold  is  present  in 
combination  with  a  less  number  of  atoms  of 
oxygen  or  hydrogen,  Ac,  than  in  an  auric  com- 
pound. 

AUS'CUL-TATE,  v.  a.  (Med.)  To  subject  a  patient 
to  auscultation  for  the  discovery  of  disease. 

a6s'La6t,  h.  [Ger.  ans,  out,  and  lant,  sound.] 
{ Gram.)  The  final  sound  or  letter  of  a  word  or 
syllable. 

Au-SO'NI-AN,  a.  [From  Ausone/i,  an  ancient  tribe 
of  Sou'tii  Italy.]  Italian.  "The  fair  .-IdsojimH 
shores."  Loiujfellow. 

t  AUS'PI-CATE,  a.     Auspicious. 

AUS'TER,  >i.  [L.,  from  a  root  seen  in  L.  uro,  Gr. 
auMj'Sansc.  unh,  to  burn.]    The  south  wind.  Pope. 

f  AU-TH£N'TIC,  n.  An  authentic  or  genuine  doc- 
ument.    "  Authentics  and  transcripts."     Fuller. 

Au-THEN'TIC,  a.  Add.  f  Of  aclinowledged  au- 
thority. 

You  are  a  gentleman  .  .  .  authentic  ia  your  place  and  person. 

Shal. 

AU-TO-BI-O-GRXpII'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  way  or 
after  the  manner  of  autobiography. 

AU-TOjSII-THON'IC,  o.  Native  to  the  soil;  in- 
digenous ;  autochthonous. 

He  [Voltaire]  impressed  on  all  he  said  a  marked  autochthonic 
quality.  Mvrley. 

Au-T0-9E-N£t'IC,  o.  Not  due  to  external  influ- 
ences or  causes ;  self-generated  or  produced. 

Au-t69'E-NOUS,  a.  Add.  [Gr.  auros,  self,  and 
yivu),  radical  form  of  -yeiVo/ixai,  yiyvoy-ai.,  to  be 
born.]  (Comp.  Anut.)  An  epithet  applied  by 
Owen  to  parts  developed  from  distinct  and  in- 
dependent centres.  Thomas. 

Au'TO-GBXPH,  v.  a.  To  write  with  one's  own 
hand.  "  Letters  whether  printed,  engraved, 
lithographed,  or  autographed." 

U.  6'.  Official  Postal  Guide. 

Au'TO-GRXph,  a.  Written  by  one's  own  hand; 
as,  "  An  autograph  will." 

AU-TO-GR.XPII'IC,  a.  Add.  Autographic  telegraph, 
an  electric  telegraph  for  transmitting  messages 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  person  sending  them. 

AU-TjL'.\-TRy,  It.  [Gr.  outos,  self,  and  Aarpeia, 
worship.]     Worship  of  self,     [r.] 

Au-TO-MOR'PHIC,  o.  [Gr.  ovrd?,  one's  self,  and 
jLiopi/»),  form.]  Formed  after  the  pattern  of  one's 
self. 

The  conception  which  any  one  frames  of  another's  mind  is 
more  or  less  after  the  pattern  of  his  own  miaii. —automarphic. 

Herbert  Spencer. 

Au-TO-NOM'A-Sy,  )i.  [Gr.  ovtos,  self,  and  ofo^iatna, 
from  ovona,  a  name.]  (Gram.)  The  use  of  a 
common  name  for  a  specific  or  proper  one  ;  as, 
"He  is  in  town,"  for  "  He  is  in  London." 

Au-TO-NO-MAT'IC,  a.     Same  as  Autonomic. 

AU-T5n'0-MY,  n.  Add.  1.  The  authority  ascribed 
by  Kant  to  the  reason  in  all  matters  of  morality. 

Id  this  aiiConomy  of  reason,  according  to  Kant,  consists  the 
true  character  and  the  only  proof  of  liberty.  Fleming^ 

2.  The  condition  of  a  province  or  minor  state 
which,  although  associated  with  a  stronger  power 
for  certain  specific  purposes,  as  for  foreign  pol- 
icy, war,  customs  regulations,  &c.,  yet  retains 
its  right  of  self-government;  also,  the  condition 
of  a  city  or  other  corporation  which  makes  its 
own  laws;  self-government;  political  indepen- 
dence. 
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Av-tGpH' A-giT,  n  pi.  [Gr.  outo5,  self,  and  <^a'>o). 
to  eat.]  (Ornith.)  A  term  applied  by  Vogt  to 
birds  which  can  run  about  and  obtain  food  for 
themselves  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched 

AU-TOPH'A-GOUS,  a  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Au- 
tophaiji ,  feeding  one's  self. 

Au-TOPH'0-BY,  )i.  [Gr.  a.vr6%,  self,  and  <i>d/3os, 
fear. J  Fear  of  one's  self;  dread  of  being  ego- 
tistic     [rJ  Hare. 

Au-TO-PL.is'TlG,  a.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  formed 
by  means  of,  autopliisty. 

Au'TO-PLXS-TY,  n  [Gr.  avrd?,  self,  and  irAatrtrw, 
to  mould.]  (Surg.)  An  operation  by  which 
lesions,  Ac,  in  the  human  frame  are  repaired 
by  taking  sound  flesh  from  a  neighboring  place. 

Au-t6p'TIC,  a.     Same  as  Autoptical. 

Au-TO-THE'I§M,  n.  Add.  Worship  or  deification 
of  one's  self;  excessive  self-esteem,     [r] 

The  sources  of  this  self  absorption- this  oiKofAeism— are  to 
some  extent  obvious  and  M.  Hugo  has  but  yielded  to  tempta- 
tion more  openly  than  some  others. 

F  W.  U  Myers,  in  Nineteenth  Century, 

Au'TO-TYPE,  H.   il.  Autotypy. 

2.  A  picture  taken  by  means  of  autotypy. 

Au'TO-TYPE,     I  n.     Of,   or   relating   to,    or   pro- 

AU-TO-TYP'IC,  j  duced  by,  autotypy;  as,  "The 
autotype  process" ;   "  An  autotype  picture." 

Au-TO-TY-POG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  aiiros,  self,  and 
Eng.  typography.']  A  process  by  which  draw- 
ings made  on  gelatine  can  be  transferred  to  soft 
metallic  plates,  which  are  afterwards  used  to  be 
printed  from  like  ordinary  copper-plates. 

Au'TO-TYP-Y,  or  AU-TOT'Y-PY,  n.  [Gr.  outos,  self, 
and  Ti/;ro9,  an  impression.]  A  photographic  pro- 
cess of  fine-art  printing  or  phototyping,  by 
which  exact  and  permanent  transcripts  of  pic- 
tures may  be  obtained  : — sometimes  written  au- 
totype. 

A-VAIL',  V.  n.     Same  as  Avale.  Spenser. 

A-VAIL',  ».  n.  Add.  To  have  sufficient  force, 
power,  or  efficacy ;  to  be  efficient  or  sufficient. 

An  evile  equally  wearisome  and  undeserved  now  avails  to 
shar[>cn  my  small  geuius.  LoioelL 

t  A-VANT',  Ji.     The  van  of  an  army, 
t  A-VAUNCE'  (or  a-vijans'),  v.  n.  or  v.  a.    [Fr.  avan- 
cer.]     To  advantage. 

To  have  with  such  lazars  acquaintance. 

It  is  not  houest,  it  may  not  avaunce.  Chaucer. 

A-VEN'TRE,  V.  a.  [It.  acveutare,  to  throw  a  spear.] 
To  thrust  forward  or  throw,  as  a  spear. 

Her  mortal  spear 
She  mightily  aventred  towards  one 
And  down  him  smote.  Spenser. 

A-V£nT'URE,  or  AV-ENT-URE',  u.  Add.  At  aveut- 
nre,  at  hazard. 

At  aventure  the  instrument  I  took.  Hawes. 

^®~This  is  the  original  and  true  form  of  the 
phrase  at  a  venture. 

A-VENT'U-RINE,  n.     Add.     1.  An  artificial  imi- 
tation of  the  mineral,  and  far  exceeding  it  in 
brilliancy,  consisting  of  brownish-colored  glass 
interspersed  with  copper  filings. 
2.  A  bright-brown  color. 

A-v£s'TA,  n.     See  Ze.\d-Avesta. 

Xv'l-AN,  a.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  birds.     "These  wonderful  avian  giants." 

Mil-art. 

A-VIC'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  avicula,  a  dim.  of  avis,  a 
bird.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bird  or  birds. 

A-vYc-V-LA' lU-A,  n.  pi.  [L.  avicula,  dim.  of  a%iis. 
a  bird.]  (Comp.  Anat.)  The  name  given  to 
singular  prehensile  processes  on  many  of  the 
Polyzoa,  from  their  being  shaped  like  the  beak 
of  a  bird. 

AV-I-FAlfNA,  n.  pi.  [L.  avis,  a  bird,  and  fauna, 
which  see.]  (Ornith.)  The  birds  of  a  region 
or  geological  epoch. 

The  whole  avifauna  of  America  is  ttesh  to  an  English  eye. 

Ihike  of  Argyll. 

Xv-I-GA'TO,  n.  [From  the  Aztec]  The  same  as 
Alligator-pear. 

A-VtGN-ON-BfiR'RY  (a-v5n-yon),  n.  [From  Avi- 
gnon in  France.]  A  small  yellow  berry,  the  fruit 
of  the  buckthorn  (Khamnua  infectorius),  used 
by  dyers  and  painters  to  give  a  yellow  color. 

f  A-Vi§E'FyL,  a.     Same  as  Avizeful.    . 
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Xv-O-CA'TO.  n.  [See  Avigatc]  Same  as  Alli- 
gator PEAR. 

t  A-VOW'ANCE,  n.  Acknowledgment;  avowal; 
maintenance;  vindication. 

Can  my  avowanceot  king-murdering  be  collected  from  any 
thing  written  here?  Fuller. 

t  A-v6y'  (a-viii'),  inter).  [Fr.  d,  to,  and  voie,  way, 
road.]     Away!  begone! 

"  Avoy  !"  quoth  she,  "fie  on  you  heartless !"       Chaucer. 

■f"  A-VYS'  (or  a-ves'),  n.  [Fr.  avis — d,  according  to, 
and  fi'«  (L.vi'sk/h),  what  is  seen  or  appears,  from 
videri,  to  appear.]  Lit.,  according  to  whatappears 
or  seems  good  to  one  ; — hence,  opinion,  advice. 
"Tell  your  avys."     Chaucer. — Written  also  at)  is. 

t  A-WAIT',  ad.     In  wait.  Tyndall. 

A  WANT'ING,  a.     Wanting.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

A-\VASH'  (a-wOsh'),  a.  Washed  over  or  liable  to  be 
washed  over  by  the  tide  or  higher  waves  : — said 
of  rocks,  a  strip  along  the  shore,  or  the  like. 

Most  ol  the  rocks  ar»  atvash.  and  may  therefore  be  avoided  by 
a  good  look  out.  Capt  Markham 

A-WEA'RI-ED  (a-we'red).  p.  &  a.  [Prefix  a  inten- 
sive, and /»ert//ef/.]     Wearied  out;  aweary. 

As  when  sleepers  roam  dim  seas  in  dreams, 
And  land  awearied  on  the  shores  of  day. 

Edwin  Arnold. 

AWE'LESS,  a.     Same  as  Awless. 

AWE'SOME  Caw'sum),  a.  Full  of,  or  causing,  awe ; 
awful;  appalling;  as,  "An  atccsome  sight."  [0 
Eng.  <&  Scotch.] 

t  Awful,  a.  [A.  S.  «,  law,  and  suffix  ful.] 
Having  respect  or  reverence  for  law ;  law- 
abiding ;  honest;  conscientious.  "Thrust  from 
the  company  of  awful  men."  Shak.  "Awful 
both  in  deed  and  word."     Shak. 

AWN'Y,  a.     Having  awns. 

t  A-WORK'ING  (j-wUrk'jng),  a.  or  ad.    [A.  S.  pref. 
a,  signifying  on,  at,  and  working,  the  gerund  of 
the  verb  to  work.     Lit.,  on  or  at  working.] 
1-  Working;   &&,  " io\in\s  aworking." 
2.  To  or  into  work.  Spenser. 

t  A-WR5nG  (a-rong'),  ad.     Wrongfully.         Ford. 

XXE'MAN.  )i.     One  who  wields  an  axe. 

Where  never  had  rung  the  axeman  s  stroke, 

On  the  guarled  trunk  of  rough  barked  oak  WTiiltier, 

XX'I-AIi,  a.  Add.  (Anat.)  Noting  that  portion 
of  the  skeleton  which  forms  the  main  axis  of 
the  body,  as  the  line  of  the  spine  in  vertebrates. 

XX'IL-LA-RIE§,  )(.  ^j/.  (Ornith.)  Feathers  grow- 
ing from  the  axillary  region. 

XX'IS,  )i.  Add.  (Anat.)  The  central  portion  of 
the  body,  round  which  the  other  parts  are  ar- 
ranged. 

XX'LE-GUARD  (Sk'sl-gard),  )?.  (Steam  Eng.)  That 
part  of  the  frame  of  a  locomotive  engine  in 
which  the  axle-box  slides  up  and  down  as  acted 
on  by  springs. 

XX'0-LOTL,  JI.  Add.  The  axolotl  is  now  known 
to  be  a  larva  of  the  genus  AMbli/ntoma.  gener- 
ally remaining  persistently  perennibranchiate, 
but  under  favorable  circumstances  developing 
into  a  salamandroid.  It  breeds  freely  in  its 
larval  state. 

AX-5t'0-M0US,  a.  [Gr  afwv,  an  axis,  and  tojios, 
a  cutting,  from  rejxi'w,  to  cut.]  (Min.)  Noting 
a  mineral  cleavable  in  one  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis.  Thomas. 

f  AY'EL  (I'fl),  n.  [Fr.  aieuL]  A  grandfather. 
"  I  am  thy  ay  el."  Chaucer. 

A-z6tH'.  II.  (Alchemy.)  (n)  Mercury,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  first  principle  of  all  metals, 
and  capable  of  being  extracted  from  all.  (6) 
The  panacea  or  universal  remedy  of  Paracelsus. 

Xz'TECS,  Ji.  pi.  (Ethnol.)  The  Indian  nation  of 
Nahua  race  which  inhabited  the  table-land  of 
Anahuac  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest 
of  Mexico.  They  had  attained  considerable 
civilization. 

AZ'U-LTNE,  n.  [Sp.  &  Port,  azid,  deep  blue,  azure, 
from  Pers.]  A  beautiful  blue  color,  one  of  the 
products  of  aniline. 

A-ZU'RE-OUS,  a.  Azure  : — said  especially  of  the 
hue  of  certain  insects. 

A-ZYM'IC,  a.  [See  Azyme.]  Unfermented  ;  un- 
leavened. 
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B.     {Chem.)     The  symbol  of  boron. 
B».     ( Chem.)    The  symbol  of  barium. 
BA'AL-IsM,  «.   Worship  of  Baal ;— hence,  idolatry, 
[n.] 

His  acvcD  thousand  whoso  knees  were  not  suppled  with  the 
Baalitm  of  that  age.  FuUer. 

bXB'HITT-MEt'AL,     1  ,1.      [After  the  inventor.] 

BAB'BjTT'S-MfiT'AL,  |  A  peculiarly  soft  alloy  of 

copper,  sine,  and  tin,  used  to  lessen  the  friction 

in  the  bearings  of  journals,  Ac. : — by  the  trade 

frequently  abbreviated  into  Babbitt. 

BA'BI,  11.  pi.  The  native  Persian  name  for  the 
sect  of  Babists. 

bXB-I-ROUS'SA,  1  (bftb-J->*8'8*),  «.  [Malay,  babi, 
BXB-I-RU'SA  J  hog,  and  ruga,  a  deer.]  (Zoiil.) 
A  Malayan  animal  {Sua  babinisa),  closely  re- 
lated to  the  wild  boar,  remarkable  for  the  size 
and  backward  curvature  of  its  tusks,  which,  in 
the  male,  pierce  the  upper  lip.  From  its  long 
slender  legs  it  has  received  the  name  of  hog- 
deer. 
BA'BISH-n£ss,  ji.     Childishness. 

BXB'I§M,  ?i.  [From  Pers.  bab,  a  gate,  a  title  as- 
sumed to  himself  by  the  founder: — compare 
St.  John  X.  7,  9.]  A  modern  Persian  religious 
system,  founded  by  Seyyeed  Mohammed  AH, 
who  professed  to  be  a  prophet  greater  than 
Moses,  Christ,  or  Mohammed.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  Christianity,  Gnosticism,  and  Sufism. 

BXb'IST,  n.     A  believer  in  Babism. 

BA'BOO,  )  n.   [Bengalee.]    A  term  in  Calcutta  and 

BA'b6,    J  Lower  Bengal  for  a  Hindoo  gentleman 

or  a  gentleman  of  pure  Oriental  descent.     "  A 

Calcutta  bubu."  Calcutta  Rev. 

BA-b66sII',  h.  [Fr.  babonche;  TMvVi.pabuah,  from 
Arab,  baboudj.']  A  kind  of  slipper  worn  in 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  other  Oriental  countries, 
generally  of  morocco  colored  and  embroidered. 

BA'By-FARM'ING,  n.  The  practice  of  taking 
babies  fruin  the  parents  and  bringing  them  up, 
generally  with  the  view  of  concealing  the  shame 
of  the  mother. 

bXc-CA-lAu'RE-ATB,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
degree  of  biushelor  of  arts ;  as,  "  A  baccalau- 
reate sermon." 

BXc-CA-RA',    1  fj,   A  French  game  at  cards  become 
BXC-CA-RAT',  J  common  in  America.     Amer.  Cyc. 
t  bXc-cAre',  )  .       .     „      ,  ^    , 
t  bXckI  re'   1  '"'*'■./•    stand  back;  make  way. 

Baccare  I  you  aro  marvellous  forward.  Shak. 

B.\C-CHXN'Tro,  n.  Characteristic  of,  or  relating 
to,  the  Bacchantes ;  bacchanalian. 

B.XC'CHUS  (bak'kys),  »i.  {Class.  Myth.)  The  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Semelo,  the  god  of  wine  and  dis- 
coverer of  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  vine  and 
extracting  its  liquor.  In  Greece  he  was  known 
as  Dionysos. 

bXc'QI-FORM,  a.     Berry-shaped. 

bXch'E-LOR-HOOD  (-had),  w.  The  state  of  a  bach- 
elor ,  bachelorism. 

BA-CIL'LVa,  n.  Add.  A  variety  of  Bacterium. — 
See  Bacterium,  Suppl. 

bXck,  v.  n.  To  move  or  go  backward;  as,  "The 
horse  backs." 

BXck'BITE,  v.  n.  To  be  a  backbiter ;  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  slandering  the  absent. 

Lord,  who  shall  abide  In  thy  tabernacle  T  ...  Re  thai  back- 
htt«Ch  uot  with  hi*  tongue,  nor  doeth  evil  to  his  neighbor. 
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BXCK-GXM'MQN,  v.  a.  In  backgammon,  to  win 
the  game  before  your  opponent  has  removed  all 
his  men  out  of  his  checker. 

BXcK'ING,  »».  1.  The  act  of  supporting  and  en- 
couraging another,  especially  in  a  fight  or  diffi- 
culty. 

Call  you  that  backingot  your  friendsT    A  plague  upon  suoh 
backing  i  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  breaking  in  a  colt  to  riding 

3.  The  preparation  of   the  back  of  a  book 
with  glue,  Ac,  before  putting  on  the  cover. 

BXCK-PREsS'UBE   (-pr68h'iir),   »«.       {Steam  Eng.) 

liesistance  to  the  piston  either  by  waste  steam 

or  by  the  atmosphere. 

bXck'RACK,  I  „.    [From  Bacharach,  in  Germany, 

BXCK'RAG,     j  where  the  wine  is  made.]     A  fine 

variety  of  Rhine  wine.  Bean.  &  Fl. 

bXcK-s£t'TLER,  «.  A  settler  in  the  more  remote 
and  wilder  parts  of  a  country. 

BXck'SHEESH,  or  BXCK'SHtsH  (more  commonly 
pronounced  bbk'sheesh),  n.  [Pers.,  from  back- 
ahidan,  to  give.  Of  Arabic  origin.]  In  the  East, 
a  gratuity  of  money : — written  also  bakshish, 
bukshish. 

BXCK'StAir§  (bak'stirz),  a.  Indirect  and  illegiti- 
mate; underhand;  as,  "i?ac&8(at>8  influence." 

bXCK'StAll,  w.  That  member  of  a  party  of  gar- 
roters  who  stands  behind  the  perpetrator  and 
bis  victim  and  makes  off  with  the  booty. 

BXCK'STREAM,  «.  A  side-current,  as  in  a  river, 
flowing  up-stream. 

BXCK-WAR-DA'XION,  »i.  (Stock  Exchange.)  An 
allowance  made  for  carrying  over  stock  or  shares 
to  the  next  account-day,  instead  of  settling  or 
delivering  at  once.  Simmonds. 

BAO-TE' RI-UM,  n.  [Gr.  pcucTripi.ov,  dim.  of  PoucTJjpta, 
a  staff.]  A  name  for  certain  microscopic,  star- 
shaped,  filamentous  cells,  appearing  single  or 
compound  in  organic  infusions,  and  multiplying 
by  transverse   fission.      Cohn   assigns   them  a 

Elace  near  the  Algaa,  but  their  nature  has  not 
een  yet  ascertained  with  certainty. 
BXd'DISH,  a.     Bather  bad  than  otherwise ;  some- 
what bad.     "  He  wrote  baddish  verses." 

Lord  Jeffrey. 

bXd'DISH-n£SS,  ».    The  state  of  being  baddish. 

W.  Irving. 

BXD'IAN  (bad'yjn),  n.  [Fr.,  probably  from  L. 
badiua,  chestnut-colored,  from  the  color  of  its 
capsules.]  {Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  Magnolia  fam- 
ily {fllieium  anisatitm),  the  aromatic  capsules 
of  which  constitute  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce in  the  East. — See  Star-anise. 

bXf'FLE-mEnT,  »j.  The  act  of  baffling  or  state  of 
being  baffled ;  frustration. 

bXg,  v.  a.  To  kill,  as  game,  and  secure  in,  or  as 
in,  a  bag. 

I  bagged  two  line  lions.         B.  Oordon  CummiHg. 

bXG'GA^E-mXs'TEB,  »i.  a  person  on  American 
railroads  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  charge  of  pas- 
sengers' baggage. 

bXg'GA-LA,  n.  A  swift-sailing,  two-masted  ves- 
sel used  by  the  Arabs  in  trading  between  the 
Malabar  coast  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  sometimes, 
formerly;  for  piracy.  Baggalas  are  generally 
of  from  200  to  250  tons'  burden. 

bAg-GA-tPnO  (-ti'np),  rt.  [It.  baqata,  a  trifle.] 
A  Venetian  copper  coin,  worth  a  half  cent,  or  a 
farthing. 

BXG'OT,  a.  Bulged  out  like  a  bag ;  resembling  a 
bag.     "  Baggy  trousers."  Bayard  Taylor, 


BXg'MAN,  n.    A  commercial  traveller: — m>  called 

because  in  former  times  he  rode  un  borMback, 

carrying  his  samples  in  saddle-bags. 
BXG'-WTg,  n.    A  peculiar  wig  with  a  bag  attached, 

worn  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
BAH,  inierj.     [Fr.]    An  exclamation  expreaiire  of 

contempt  or  disgust ;  pah. 

Twenty-flve  years  aRo  the  vile  ^aeulatlon  Bah  WM  aUfrir 
tinknown  to  the  KuglUh  public.  Dt  ifultutg.     Wtktim. 

B.\-HA'dCe,  n.  [Pers.,  brave.]  An  Oriental  titla 
of  honor. 

BAIL  (bai),  n.  Add.  One  of  two  pieoee  of  wood 
laid  on  tup  of  the  wickets  in  the  game  of  cricket. 

BAI'LEY,  h.  Add  [Derived  from  0.  Fr.  battle, 
an  outwork,  a  bailey,  and  that  by  some  from 
bataille,  because  there  the  soldiers  were  drilled 
in  battle-arrny.]  The  open  space  between  the 
inner  and  outer  lines  of  a  fortified  place. 

Euey.  Brit. 

BAT-6cfC0,  I  (bl-*k'kp),  n.  [It.,  from  bnjo,  brown, 

BA-JOCfCO  I  from  its  color.]  A  copper  coin  of 
modern  Rome  and  Southern  Italy,  of  the  value 
of  a  cent  and  a  half,  or  three  farthings. 

f  bXk,  n.  Cloth  for  the  back  of  a  cloak.  "Our 
baks  that  moth-eaten  be."  Piers  /'lowmaM, 

BAKE,  H.     1.  The  act  or  process  of  baking 

2.  Anything  baked: — specifically,  in  Scotch 
and  Prov  Eiig.,  a  thick,  strong  biscuit;  as, 
"Hard  bake." 

BAK'IXG-PO^'DEB,  >i.  a  mixture  consisting  of 
a  combination  of  farinaceous  matter  with  an 
acid  and  a  carbonate:  when  wet,  efferrescenoe 
takes  place  and  the  dough  is  raised. 

BA'LAAM.  N.  [From  Balaam'*  ass  ]  Matter  used 
merely  to  fill  up  a  periodical ;  padding;  stuffing. 

BAL-M-NOiiyE-A.  H.  pL  [L.  bultmn,  Ur.  ^oAura, 
a  whale, and  e'4<K,  form,  resemblance.]  {Zoiil.) 
A  division  of  the  Cetacea,  comprising  the  true 
whale  and  the  fin-fishes. 

BXL'ANCE.  H.  Add.  (ffyd.)  An  instrument  for 
determining  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies  by 
weighing  them  in  water  :^<alled  also  kydrv- 
static  balance. 

bXl'ANCE-IIXN'DLE,  n.     See  next  entry. 

BXl'.\NCE-KNIfe,  II.  A  table-knife  so  balanced 
that  when  laid  down  the  blade  does  not  toaeh 
the  table-cloth  :^-called  also  balance-handle. 

bXl'ANCE-M£nt,  m.  The  act  of  balancing  or  stale 
of  being  biilaneed  ;  mutual  equivalence;  adjust- 
ment ;  compensation  : — said  of  natural  force*, 
Ac.  Danein. 

BXl'ANCE-REEF,  p.  a.  (JVaMl.)  To  reduce  a  sail 
to  its  closest  reef. 

bXl'ANCE-SHEKT,  >i.  a  sheet  conUining  both 
sides  of  a  Dr.  and  Cr.  account  and  striking  a 
balance. 

BAL-Jfy I'D.V,  n.  pi.  [Or.  fiixamtt,  an  acoro,  and 
fliot,  resemblance.]  {ZoSl.)  A  family  of  sessile 
cirripeils,  so  named  from  the  form  of  ihdr 
shells ;  the  Acorn-shells. 

BXl-.\-nIf'f,r-oCs.  a.  [L.  balamm,  an  aeom.aiiii 
/ero,  to  bear.]    Acorn-bearing. 

BXl'A-NOId,  <i.  Acorn-shaped  :— spocificany, 
noting  the  Acorn -shells.— See  BAia.^injc,  Sup. 

f  bXL'WX,  h.    a  balcony.  Prpy*. 

BXL'PS-tnilX,  M.  Add.  {Eccl.)  The  canopy 
cjirric<l  over  the  hoct  in  processions.  The  tcrio 
is  derived  from  Baldarh,  a  corruption  of  Bag-  ^ 
dad,  the  early  seat  of  the  manufacture,  and  wa« 
originally  applied  to  the  canopy  carried  over  aa 
Oriental  prince.  Jokmaom's  Qre. 


m6vE,  nob,  86N;    B^LL,  BtJR,  rOle,  ANNUAL,  u,  French.-^,  <},  j,  g,  sofi ;   P,  0,  &  i,  hard;   A,  m,  noMl ;   §  m  i;  ^^  as  gs.— THIS,  tftis. 
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BVLD'ER,  |,,.  [Icel.  baldr,  a  prince.  Some 
BALD'UR,  J  regard  it  as  alcin  to  //««/]  (Scand. 
&  Ttat.  Mytli.)  The  second  son  of  Odin  and 
his  wife  Frigg,  the  god  of  the  sun  and  father 
of  dayiiglit.  ile  was  the  Apollo  of  the  North, 
and  was,  in  his  origin,  a  nature-god  typical  of 
the  summer  sun,  whose  death  all  things  aniuiate 
and  inanimate  bewailed,  save  Lok. — See  LoK. 


Balder  the  Beautiful 
Is  (lead,  is  dead  .  . 
Balder  the  Beautiful, 
God  of  the  suiumer  bui 
Fairest  of  all  the  gods 


BALG,  n.     Add.     Damage; 


LongfeUow. 

loss;  misfortune. 


BA-LEEN',  n.  Add.  The  whalebone  plates  which 
in  the  Dalcenoidea  take  the  place  of  teeth; 
whalebone  in  plates. 

BAL'ING-PRESS,  n.  A  press  used  for  compressing 
goods  into  bales. 

bAlk  (bak),  n.  Add.  One  of  the  principal  rafters 
of  a  house. 

BAlK  (bak),  V.  n.  To  stop  abruptly  or  run  back- 
ward : — said   of  horses.     [Auier.] 

BALK'ING,  I  (bak'jng,  bak'y),  a.     Apt  to  balk ;  as, 

BALK'y       J  "A  6a%  horse."     [Amer.] 

bAll,  v.  n.  1.  To  become  formed  into  a  ball  or 
balls;  as,  "  The  snow  balls." 

2.  To  gather  into  balls  ;  to  become  filled  as 
by  a  ball;  as,  "The  horse  halls" ;  "The  hoof 
balls." 

bAlL'-CAR'TRIDGE,  w.  a  cartridge  containing  a 
ball. 

t  bAll'ED,  a.  [0.  Eng.  bal,  A.  S.  h«l,  Icel.  hdl, 
blaze.     Compare  bald  in  6a^o?-faced.]     Bald. 

His  head  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glass.  Chaucer. 
bAlL'-LE'VER,  ji.  {Mech.)  A  lever  of  metal 
having  a  ball  at  one  end  as  a  weight,  which 
assists  in  closing  again  the  plug  or  valve  of  a 
cistern  after  it  has  been  pulled  up  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  water. 

BAL-l66n'-FISH,  n.  (Ich.)  A  fish  which  has  the 
power  of  inflating  itself  by  swallowing  air : — 
called  also  ylobe-fish,  which  see. 

BAL-l66n'ING,  n.  Add.  The  act  of  running  up 
a  stock  beyond  its  natural  value  by  fictitious 
sales,  newspaper  articles,  Ac. 

[Stock  Exchange  slang.] 

BAL-LOTTE-MENT  (ba-Wt-man),  n.  [Fr.,  from  bal- 
lolter,  to  toss  as  a  ball,  to  shake  about.]  ( Obstet.) 
The  passive  movement  of  the  foetus  in  the  womb ; 
— one  of  the  least  equivocal  symptoms  of  preg- 
nancy. 

t  BAl'LOW,  n.  [A.  S.  balca,  Ger.  balke,  a  beam.] 
A  club  or  cudgel. 

Ise  try  whether  your  costard  or  my  baUow  be  the  hardest. 

Shak. 
BALM'-CRICK'ET  (bam'-),   n.      The   field-cricket 
{Gryllus  campestris). 

The  halm-cricket  carols  clear 

In  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave.         Tennyton. 

BAL-MOr'AL,  or  BAL-MO'RAL,  a.  [Gael,  bal, 
buile,  a  dwelling,  a  town,  and  morail,  majestic, 
from  w6>  or  mur,  great  .-—lit.,  the  majestic 
dwelling.]  A  name  given  to  many  articles, 
especially  of  wearing-apparel,  from  Balmoral 
Castle,  Aberdeenshire,  a  favorite  residence  of 
Queen  Victoria ;  as,  to  a  kind  of  Highland  bonnet, 
a  kind  of  lacing  boots,  a  petticoat,  a  variety  of 
tartan,  &c. 

BAL-S4-MA' CE-m,  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  An  order  of  bal- 
samiferous  trees,  consisting  of  one  genus,  the 
Liquidambar,  which  see. 

^-,'^^'  I  ":      [Hind.  BalQ      {Hind.  Myth.)      A 
BA'Iil,  J  giant,  at  one  time   universal   monarch, 

but  outwitted  by  Vishnu,  and  now  judge  of  the 

dead  in  the  lower  regions. 

Cast  down  to  Padalon,  .  .  . 
There  doth  Baly  sit  in  majesty  and  might, 
To  judge  the  dead  and  sentence  them  aright.  Soutkey. 

BXL-ZA-r!nE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  light  mixed  material 
of  worsted  and  cotton  for  ladies'  dresses. 

Simmonds. 


bXm,  r.  a.     To  cheat;  to  swindle.     [Obsolescent.] 

This  is  some  conspiracy  to  bam,  to  chouse  me  out  of  my  money. 

Foote. 

BAM-bPnO  (bam-be'no),  n.  [It.,  a  little  boy,  a 
babe.]  {Rom.  Oath.  Gh.)  An  image  of  the 
infant  Jesus,  exhibited  in  Catholic  churches 
during  the  Epiphany  season. 

Inside  a  glass  case  appeared  an  image  of  the  sacred  Barrihino, 

Hawthorne. 

BXnd,  n.  An  African  weight  for  gold-dust,  equal 
to  two  ounces. 

BAN-DA'L.\,  or  BAN-DA'LA,  n.  A  kind  of  fibre 
prepared  in  Manila  from  the  outer  layers  of 
the  Abaca  or  Mnsa  textilis,  and  used  for  the 
fabrication  of  cordage  and  Manila  white  rope. 

BAN-DER-iL-LE'RO  (ban-dgr-el-ya'ro),  n.  [Sp., 
from  banderilla,  a  small  dart  with  a  bannerol.] 
In  a  Spanish  bull-fight,  one  who  sticks  a  dart 
with  a  small  flag  attached  into  a  bull's  neck. 

bXnd'-MAs'TER,  n.  The  teacher  and  conductor 
of  a  musical  band;  as,  "The  band  master  of  a 
regiment." 

BAnD'0-LINE,  ji.  [From  band.]  A  gummy  prep- 
paration  for  the  hair,  made  from  various  sub- 
stances, as  isinglass,  sea-weed,  linseed,  quince- 
seeds,  (fee. ;  fixature. 

BXNK,  v.  a.  Add.  1.  To  deposit,  as  money,  in  a 
bank. 

2.  To  cover  with  small  coal  or  ashes  so  as  to 
keep  smouldering  : — said  of  a  fire,  and  gener- 
ally with  tip  ;  as,  "  To  bank  up  a  furnace." 

3.  t  To  sail  along  the  banks  of. 

Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out 

"  Vive  le  Roi,"  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns?       Shak. 

bXN-KONG',  h.  a  war-boat  of  great  length,  used 
by  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo. 

BXN'NOCK-FLUKE,  n.  [Scot,  bannock,  and  fluke, 
a  flounder : — from  its  shape.]     A  turbot. 

^(V  W.  Scott. 

BXnT'ING-I§M,  n.  [After  Mr.  Banting,  a  London 
undertaker,  who  recommended  the  course  as 
having  reduced  himself.]  A  dietary  system  de- 
signed to  reduce  corpulence  by  the  avoidance  of 
fatty,  farinaceous,  and  saccharine  substances. 

bXpH'0-MET,  n.  Add.  A  mysterious  symbol  of 
the  Knights  Templar,  consisting  of  a  sculptured 
two-headed  human  figure.  Some  regard  the  word 
as  a  corruption  of  M.ahomet  (compare  old  Slav. 
/3ox/«.«T,  Mahomet) ;  others  refer  it  to  Greek  ^a<^ij 
fi^Tios  (bath  of  wisdom),  the  baptism  of  the 
Gnostics. 

BXpH-0-MET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  /5a<^»;  mtw,  bath  of  wis- 
dom.] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  baptism  of  the 
Gnostics. 

It  is  from  this  hour  that  I  Incline  to  date  my  spiritual  new 
birth  or  Baphometic  fire-baptism;  perhaps  I  directly  there- 
upon began  to  be  a  Man.  Carlyle. 

f  BAR,  V.  a.  [Abbreviated  from  bard,  trappings.] 
To  put  trappings  on  ;  to  caparison  : — said  of  a 
horse. 

BARB,  n.    Add.    (Zool.)    The  term  applied  to  the 

lateral  processes  of  the  rachis  of  the  contour 

feathers  of  a  bird. 
BAR'B.\-CUE,  n.       [Carib,    barbacoa,    a    sort    of 

grate. — See  Barbecue.]     A  drying  ground  for 

coffee. 

BAR-BA'D0E§-CHER'RY,  n.  (Bot.)  A  AVest  In- 
dian tree  of  the  genus  Malpighia  {M.  glabra), 
yielding  a  pleasant,  tart  fruit. 

BAR-BA'D0E§-TAR,  n.     A  variety  of  bituminous 

oil  used  in  medicine  and  surgery.     It  occurs  in 

a  large  lake  in  Trinidad. 
BAR-B.\-RKsqUE'  (-rfisk'),  a.    After  the  manner  of 

barbarians.  J)e  Quinvey. 

B.\R-BEL'LU-LATE,a.  \J)\m.oi  harbellate.]   {Bot.) 

Covered  with  small  bristles. 

B.\R-BIQ'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  harbn,  a  beard,  and  gero, 
to  carry.]     Bearded. 

BAR'BO-TINE,  n.  [Pr.,  from  barboter,  to  dabble.] 
In  pottery,  a  mode  of  ornamenting  ware  in  low 
relief  by  mixing  a  little  porcelain  paste  into  the 
color  to  be  applied. 

t  BAR'BRE,a.  Barbarian;  barbarous.  "The  6ar6re 
n'ltion."  Chaucer. 


BAR'BULE,  n.  Add.  {Ornith.)  The  term  applied 
to  the  pointed  processes  of  the  barbs  of  the  con- 
tour feathers  of  a  bird. 

BXR'E-!^IN  {or  bar-a-zhan),  n.  A  peculiar  animal 
extractive  found  in  certain  mineral  springs,  as 
those  of  Bareges,  in  France,  whence  the  name. 

BAR'9EE(o/-bar-je'),  JI.    A  bargeman.  [Familiar.] 

BARK'EN,  a.  Consisting  of  bark  :  formed  of  bark. 
"The  barken  knots  of  the  old  tree."      Whittier. 

BARK'EN-TINE,  ji.  {Naut.)  A  bark  in  which  the 
foremast  is  rigged  as  in  a  ship,  and  the  main- 
mast and  mizzen-mast  are  schooner-rigged. 

BARK'ER§-M1LL,  n.  [After  Dr.  Barker,  the  in- 
ventor.] A  recoil  water-wheel  consisting  es- 
sentially of  an  upright  cylinder  having  two 
horizontal  pipes,  or  arms,  with  openings  at  their 
extremities,  inserted  into  its  base.  A  stream  of 
water  admitted  at  the  top  finds  its  exit  through 
these  lower  orifices,  and  the  reaction  produced 
by  the  outgush  forces  the  arms  backward  and 
sets  the  machine  in  motion. 

BAR'ME-CIDE,  a.     [From  a  well-known  character 

in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  named 

after  a  celebrated  Persian  family.]     Appealing 

.  to  or  gratifying  the  imagination  only  ;  specious 

but  unreal ;  imaginary.     "A  barmecule  feast." 

Thackeray. 

BXR'O-GRXpH,  j».  [Gr.  pdpo^,  weight,  and  ypd<j>u,, 
to  write.]  An  instrument  for  recording  the 
changes  in  the  pressure  of  the  air. 

BA-r6m'E-TRY,  ji.  The  art  or  process  of  using  the 
barometer. 

BXr'R.\GE  (bar'ij),  n.  [Fr.]  An  artificial  bar  or 
dam  sometimes  constructed  on  rivers,  as  the  Nile, 
for  irrigation  and  other  purposes. 

BAlt-RAN'CA,  n.  [Sp.]  In  Mexico  and  South 
America,  a  chasm  or  ravine  in  the  mountains 
made  by  floods,  heavy  rainfalls,  Ac. 

BXr'REL-vAulT,  n.  {Arch.)  A  simple  semi- 
circular vault. 

BAR'RET-CXP,  ji.  [Fr.  barrette.]  An  ancient 
military  head-piece.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

BAR-RETTE',  n.  [Fr.]  {Rom.  Oath.  Ck.)  The 
square  red  cap  of  a  cardinal,  conveyed  to  him, 
on  his  elevation,  from  the  pope,  through  an  en- 
voy called  an  ablegate. 

BAR-ROQUE'  (b?r-rok'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  verruca, 
a  wart,  an  accrescence.]  A  style  of  architecture 
characterized  by  discordantdetails  and  florid  and 
incongruous  ornamentation  ;  rococo. 

bXr'ROW,  Ji.  Add.  1.  Specifically,  a  mound  or 
tumulus  raised  in  prehistoric  times  to  mark  the 
sepulchres  of  the  dead.  In  England  barrow-burial 
seems  to  have  been  practised  down  to  the  eighth 
century. 

2.  In  mining,  a  heap  of  dead  rubbish :  attle. 

3.  {Salt-works.)    A  wicker  case  shaped  like  a 
sugar-loaf,  in  which  the  salt  is  put  to  drain. 

BAR^SAC',  n.     Another  name  for  sauterne  wine. 

BAR-SIN'IS-TER,  ji.  {Her.)  The  name  popularly, 
but  erroneously,  given  to  the  bastard- bar,  baton- 
sinister,  or  batoon. — See  Bastard-bak,  Suppl. 

BAR'-TEND'ER,  n.     A  waiter  in  a  bar-room. 

B.^R-THEL'^E-MITE  (bar-tgl'g-mite),  >i.  [After  Bar- 
thelemy  llolzhaut^er,  the  founder.]  {Eccl.)  One 
of  a  community  of  secular  clergy  found  in  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe  living  together  in 
preparation  for  ecclesiastical  service. 

BAR-TI-ZXN',  ji.  Add.  [Ger.  bartizene.']  A  small 
turret  supported  on  a  corbel  projecting  from  the 
angles  at  the  top  of  a  mediaeval  castle,  so  as  to 
shelter  a  warder  while  enabling  him  to  see  nearly 
all  round. 

BA-RU^    I  n.     The  native  name  for  a  fine  woolly 

BA-b66',  j  material  yielded  by  the  gomuti-palm 
(Siiguerus  sacehari/er),  much  emploj'ed  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  for  calking  ships,  stuffing 
cushions,  and  for  tinder.  Simmonds. 

BXR-Y-CEN'TRIC,  a.  [Gr.  /Sa/nJs,  heavy,  and  Kivrpov, 
a  centre.]  {Physics  &  Geom.)  Of  or  relating 
to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  solid  : — specifically, 
noting  a  mode  of  demonstration  based  on  the 
properties  of  such  a  centre. 


A,  B,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  long;    X,  fi,  I,  6,  U,  If,  short;    A,   B,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  fAST,  fAlL;    HEIR,  HER;    mIeN,  SIB; 


BAS-BILLON 

BAS-BILLO\  (bii-b8-y0ii),  n.  [Fr.  6a*,  low,  base, 
anil  hilloii,  which  see.]  (Coinage.)  Billon,  or 
copper  alloyed  with  silver  of  the  worst  or  most 
worthless  description. — See  Bawbee,  Suppl. 

BAS-BLEU  (bS-blU),  «.  [Fr.  ban,  a  stocking,  and 
bleu,  blue.]    A  literary  woman;  a  blue-stocking. 

BXs'CULE-BRIdQE,  n.  A  lifting-bridge  raised  by 
a  oountorpoiso  sinking  in  a  pit  behind  it. 

BASE,  n.  Add.  1.  In  the  game  of  ba»e-buU,  one 
of  the  four  stations  forming  the  circuit  which 
the  batsman  has  to  make  after  hitting  a  ball 
before  he  can  score  a  run. 

2.  f /)^.  An  embroidered  mantle  in  two  parts, 
worn  by  knights  on  horseback,  reaching  from 
the  middle  to  below  the  knee. 

Yet  I  Mn  unprovided  of  a  pair  of  hiut».  Shak. 

BASE'-bAll,  n.  A  popular  game  at  ball,  based 
on  the  old  game  of  bate  or  prhon-bart. 

t  BA'§EN  (better  bSz'fn),  a.  [0.  Fr.  baer,  to  gape.] 
Distended  aa  with  wonder.  "  With  big  looks 
baien  wide."  iSpenser. 

B.\-SHA',  »i.     Same  aa  Bashaw,  Pacha. 

bASH'I-BA-ZoCjK',  n.  [Turk.,  a  foolish  fellow.] 
In  the  Turkish  army,  an  irregular  soldier  who 
acts  as  a  skirmisher  or  in  guerilla  warfare. 

BA-Sly'I-TY,  n.  {Cheni.)  («)  The  state  or  prop- 
erty of  being  basic  or  serving  as  a  base.  (6) 
The  property  of  an  acid  to  combine  with  one  or 
more  atoms  of  a  base. 

BA-SlD'T-im,  n.  [From  Gr.  0oo-ij,  a  base,  and  di- 
minutive suffix  t'Sioi/.]  (Bot.)  A  stem  or  base 
supporting  spores. 

BA-sIf'U-GAL,  rt.  [Basts,  ■which  see,  and  h./iigio, 
to  flee.]  {Bot.)  Noting  a  leaf  developed  from 
below  upward. 

Id  s  batl/ugal  leaf  the  oldest  parts  are  those  at  the  base,  and 
the  tip  is  the  part  last  formed.  Hooker. 

BJiS-I-QYX' I-UM,  n.  [Gr.  /3a(ri«,  a  base,  and  yvv^,  a 
woman.]  {Bot.)  A  pedicel,  as  of  the  passion- 
flower, on  which  the  ovary  is  seated. 

flA-§lL'I-AN,  a.  {Eccl.)  Noting  an  order  of  monks 
founded  in  the  fourth  century  by  St.  Basil,  which 
spread  overall  Christendom,  becoming  the  chief 
order  in  the  Greek  Church  after  the  great  schism. 
In  the  Roman  Church  it  produced  several  popes, 
and  numerous  ecclesiastics  of  all  classes. 

BA-§Tl'I-CAN,  a.  Of  or  pertiiining  to  an  ancient 
basilica. 

The  Orst  ohorohes  were  in  the  hatillean  form.        MUman. 

BA-sIp'E-TAL,  a.  [Basis,  which  see,  and  L.  peto, 
to  seek.]  {Bot.)  Noting  a  leaf  in  which  the 
axis  appears  first,  and  on  its  sides  the  lobes  and 
lejiflets  spring  from  above  downward,  the  tip 
being  developed  before  the  base. 

BA'SIST,  n,     (Miw.)     A  singer  of  bass. 

BAs'KET-fIsH,  n.  (Zool.)  A  five-rayed  star- 
fish of  the  genus  Astrophyton. 

bXS'NET,  n.     See  Bascinet. 

BASSE-LISSE  (bas-les),  «.  [Fr.,  low  warp.]  A 
kind  of  tapestry  made  on  a  loom  where  the  warp 
is  horizontal. 

BXS'SET,  rt.  (Geol.)  Inclining  upward ;  cropping 
out.     "The  6a««e(  edge  of  a  stratum."       LyelL 

bAs-SETTO,  n.  [It.  dim.  from  basso,  low,  base.] 
{Mas.)     A  small  bass-viol. 

bA^SO,  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  (a)  The  basa  or  base 
part.     (6)  A  singer  of  base. 

B.\S-TAAED'  (bjs-tSrd'),  ,».     See  GniQirA,  Suppl. 

bAs'TARD-BAB,  n.  {Her.)  A  baton  or  sUflf  borne 
sinister  on  the  shield 
to  denote  illegiti- 
macy. In  modern 
heraldry  the  baton 
does  not  touch  the 
extremities  of  the 
shield,  but  is  couped 
or  cut  short  at  the 
ends. — Called  popu- 
larly bar-sinister. 

t  BAS'TARD-IcE,         n. 
Bastardy.   Chapman. 

BAs'TARD-WInG,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  sort  of  supple- 
mentary wing,  consisting  of  a  joint  rising  from 


Bastard-bar. 
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the  middle  of  the  true  wing  and  bearing  from 
three  to  five  quill-like  feathers.  It  is  a  homo- 
loguo  of  the  thumb  in  man  and  apes. 

bAs'TON,  n.  [0.  Fr.— See  Batcv.]  {Arch.)  A 
torus. — See  Torus. 

BXs'y-LOCs,  rt.  {Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
performing  the  functions  of,  a  basyle. 

BXT-AR-DEAU  (-do),  H.  Add.  {Fort.)  A  solid 
piece  of  masonry  crossing  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  ditch  op]>osite  the  flanked  angles  of  the  bas- 
tions, and  retaining  the  water  in  that  part  of 
the  ditch  which  requires  to  be  inundated. 

BATE,  V,  n.     To  fall  off. 

DoInot&<u«7    Do  I  not  dwindle  r     Shak.   Schmidt. 

BATE,  V,  a.    Add.    1.  f  To  beat  down  ;  to  weaken. 

These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  baled  me.  Shak. 

2.  To  take  away ;   to  remove. 

Bate  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  olives,  and  lay  them  hare. 

BoUand. 

3.  To  abate;  to  except. 

Bate  but  the  last,  and  'tis  what  I  woald  sajr.        Dryden. 

t  BATE,  V.  a.  [Same  as  Bait.]  To  attack ;  to 
harass.  "Barking  and  biting  all  that  him  do 
bate."  Spenser. 

BATE,  n.  An  alkaline  lixivium  made  of  the  dung 
of  animals,  used  in  tanning  to  remove  hair  from 
skins. 

BATE'MENT-LIGHTS,  n.  ;>;.  {Arch.)  The  lights 
in  the  upper  part  of  a  perpendicular  window, 
abated  or  only  half  the  width  of  those  below. 

Ency.  Brit. 

BATH[-CHAIR  (-char),  n.  A  hand-chair  in  which 
an  invalid  is  wheeled  about: — so  named  from 
Bath,  a  well-known  English  watering-place. 

BATH-M£t'AL,  n.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc 
in  imitation  of  silver : — called  also  Prince's  metal, 
which  see. 

BA-TH5m'E-TEB,  n.  [Gr.  ^oSos,  depth,  and  iiirpov, 
measure.]  An  instrument,  consisting  essentially 
of  a  spring  balance,  used  for  determining  depths 
in  the  sea  without  the  employment  of  a  sound- 
ing-line. 

BATH'-STONE,  n.     Add.     {Geol.)     Oolite, 
BA-THYB'I-Cs,  n.    [Gr.  /3a9u?,  deep,  and  pio«,  life.] 
{Biol.)   The  name  given  by  Huxley  to  a  plastic, 
gelatinous,   proteinaceous,    half-living    matter, 
from  which  all  organisms  were  supposed  to  be 
developed : — so  named  because  believed  by  him 
to  cover  parts  of  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea. 
BXtII-Y-m£t'RIC,        1  a.      Of   or  pertaining  to 
BXTH-y-M£T'RI-CAL,  J  bathymetry  or  to  the  deep 
sea. 

BA-TH? M'E-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  PoOu's,  deep,  and  y-irpov, 
a  measure.]     The  art  of  deep-sea  sounding. 

Dana. 

bXt'MAN,  n.  [Compare  Hind,  bat,  a  weight,  man, 
a  measure  of  weight,  a  7HaMHrf,  from  Arab,  ninnn.] 
An  Eastern  weight,  varying  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  Persia  it  is  from  6  to  10  lbs. ;  in  Aleppo 
and  Smyrna,  17  lbs.;  in  Turkey,  the  greater 
batman  is  157  lbs.,  the  lesser  barely  4U. 

BXT'ON-SIn'IS-TER,  n.  {Her.)  See  Bastard- 
bar,  Suppl.,  Bak-sinister,  Suppl.,  Batoo.v. 

B.XTS'— wInO,  n.  A  form  of  gas-burner  giving  a 
jet  resembling  in  shape  a  bat's  wing. 

BXT'TAI-LOUS,  rt.  Add.  Fitted  or  designed  for 
battle;  prepared  for  battle.  ^^ Battailous  arma- 
ments." Lowell. 

bXt'TEN,  n.  [Fr.  o6rt«a«(.]  A  skylight-shutter; 
a  flap. 

BXt'TER,  n.  Add.  {Printing.)  The  name  given 
to  types  accidentally  injured  in  a  form. 

BXT'WEL,  I  „.     In  brewing,  a  decnnter-shaped  ob- 

B£t'\VEL,  j  ject  of  wicker-work  placed  in  the  bung- 
hole  of  a  barrel  to  act  as  a  strainer  in  decanting. 

bXtz,  n.  A  Swiss  silvered  copper  coin,  worth  3 
cents,  or  l^d.  sterling.  A  batx  is  equal  to  10 
rappen. 

f  bAud'BIC,  n.     Same  as  Baldric. 

BAU'DY, )  (or  bJja'dp),  a.  Add.  [W.  6a iratdd,  dirty, 

BAWDY  i  from  '»««'>  dirt.]     f  Dirty  ;  filthy. 

Bis  overalop  ...  Is  all  baudg  and  to-tore.        ChtnuT. 


BEARING-REIN 

bAitk,  1(b4wk),n.  Add.  [Ger.6<i/**ii.]    Abeam; 

BAuLK  J  a  raller:— written  also  baitk,  balk. 

BAUX'ITK.    I  (bo«'«,  lrfH'.It,  or  b6k'«jl),  n.      {Min.) 

BEAUX'ITE  j  A  ierrugiuuus  hydrate  uf  aluminiaia 
found  near  Lea  Buux  or  Beaux,  Pruveoee, 
Friincc,  from  which  alum  and  aluininium  m* 
derived.  It  is  used  also  to  Hue  furnacea  expowd 
to  intcnHo  heat.  Johnson's  Cge, 

t  BA'V j-AN,  n.  [L.  Ger.  bavian ;  Oer.  jKiriaii,]  A 
babo<m. 

BA W'BEE,  n.  [Fr.  bas-bilfoH,  from  the  alloy  from 
which  it  was  coine«l.J  An  old  Scottish  coin  of 
the  value  of  an  English  hulfpcnny  or  American 
cent. — See  Ba8-bilu>.'«,  Suppl. 

t  BAW'TER.  I 

t  BAW'TEHE  {or  bOO-tir'),  |  "*     ^  "''"''  ®'  '•'*<*■• 

An  egle,  a  bawtere,  a  merlouDC,  Ihjt*  thr*  b»  then  ■atara 

bclonge  unto  an  Kniperour.  Book  o/ St.  AUmu. 

BAY'BER-Ry-TXL'LOW,  n.  A  fragrant  green  wax 
constituting  the  outer  coating  of  the  bayberry; 
myrtle-wax. 

BAY'— ICE,  H.  Ice  of  recent  formation,  originating 
in  bays,  fiords,  and  the  like.  E.  A'.  A'ane. 

BAY'OCKS,  n.  pi.    An  inferior  quality  of  ostrich 

feathers. 

BAY-RCM',  n.  A  fragrant  hair-wa<<h  and  coometio 
obtained  by  distilling  bay-leaves  with  rum. 

BAY'-WOOD  (-wad),  «,  A  name  for  Honduras  ma- 
hogany. 

BEACH'-COMB-EB  (J)Lch'kc-.m-fr),  m.  Add.  In  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  a  runaway  from  a  ship  who 
lives  by  theft  and  other  vile  practices;  a  vaga- 
bond sailor. 

BEAD  (b€d),  V.  n.  To  form  beads  or  bead-like 
bubbles  on  the  surface,  Ac. : — said  of  liquor,  aa 
beer. 

BEAD  (bed),  n.     Add.     f  A  prayer;  a  bede. 

Sajrlng  over  a  nnmber  of  btadt  not  anderstanded. 

iMJunctiont  (a  the  Vterff,  IMl. 

(This  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word.) 

BEAD'ING,  n.  1.  {Arch.)  A  moulding  formeil 
so  as  to  represent  beads.  HimmontU. 

2.  A  preparation  to  give  to  liquor  the  prop- 
erty of  forming  beads  on  the  surface  or  on  tne 
sides  of  a  gloss.  Simmondt. 

BEAD'LE-MER,  n.     A  one-year-old  hooded  seal. 

BEAD'MOLD,     J  „.     ( /Jot.)     A  species  of   fungus 

BEAD'MOULD,  j  whose  cells  are  united  longitudi- 
nally so  as  to  resemble  a  string  of  beads. 

BEAD'-PLANE,  ».  (Corp.)  A  moulding-plane  of 
a  semi-cylindric  contour,  generally  used  for 
forming  beads  or  beading. 

BEAD'Y,  rt.  Bead-shaped ;  small,  clear,  and  glob- 
ular.    "  Beady  black  eyes."  Tkaekemy. 

BE^VMED  (I>enid),  a.  Having  its  antlers  complete : 
— said  of  a  stag's  head. 

BEAR  (liar),  r.  a.  {Stock  Exchange.)  To  endeaTor 
to  depress  or  lower  the  price  of,  as  stocks,  share*, 
and  the  like,  by  spreading  unfavorable  reports, 
making  fictitious  sales,  Ac;  as,  "lo  hear  the 
market"  ;    "  To  6«ar  Eries." 

BEAR'-CLdTH,  n.  The  cloth  in  which  a  babe  is 
carried  to  baptism  ;  a  cbrisom-cloth.  Skak. 

BK.VRD'-TONGUE  (bCrd'tOng),  ».  {Bot.)  The  pop- 
ular name  for  the  American  flowering  plant 
Pentstcmon  piibesceus,  so  named  from  the  corolla 
having  two  infolded  linos  on  the  lower  side 
which  are  bearded  inside.  EaloH.     Gmf. 

BE-Ib'ER  (bir'fr).  n.  Add.  {Printing.)  (a)  A 
strip  of  reglet  to  bear  off  the  iraprewion  from  a 
blank  page.  (6)  A  long  piece  of  furniture,  type- 
high,  used  in  working  jobs,  (r)  A  solid-fareti 
type,  interspersed  among  the  blank  parts  of  a 
page  c<impo«>ed  for  stereotyping,  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  knife  when  tne  plate  is  shaved. 
Brarer-lines,  the  top  line  and  bottom  line  in 
a  page  prepared  for  stereotyping. 

BEAR'f:R-PlX,  n.  A  pin  separating  the  strings 
of  a  piano  at  the  point  where  the  length  is  de- 
termine<l. 

BeAr'INO-REIX  (fftn).  a.  A  cheek-rein  need  to 
make  a  borse  drawing  a  Tebicle  bold  his  head  up. 


m6vE,  n5b,  S5y;   B&LL,  bUb,  bOLB,  AHn6aI.,  4,  /VeacA.— g,  q,  f,  fc  soft;  0,  0,  8,  i,  hard;   6,  m,  nasril ;  §  as  i;  {  a«  g«.— THIS,  lUa. 
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BEN 


BEAST'LI-HOOD  (-had),  n.     Beastliness.    Spenser. 

BEAT,  p.  A  a.  Used  up;  beaten;  as,  "  Dead  6ea«." 
[Vulgar.]  "  Quite  heat,  and  very  much  ve.ved 
and  disappointed."  Dickens. 

f  BE-.\-TIF'I-CATE,  v.  a.     To  beatify.  Fuller. 

BEA  U-IDEAL  (bO-I-de'gl  or  bo-e-da-al),  n.  Add.  A 
conception  of  typical  beauty  free  from  the  pecu- 
liarities and  deformities  found  in  nature  in  all 
individuals. 

BEAUJOLAIS  (bo-zh9-ia),  n.  A  light  red  Burgundy 
wine.  Simmonds. 

BE-BEE'BIN,  n.  A  vegetable  alkaloid  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  the  bebeeru,  and  used  in  medi- 
cine as  a  substitute  for  quinine : — written  also 
bebeeria. 

BE-BEE'BU,  n.  [Native  name.]  (Bot.)  A  tree 
of  British  Guiana,  natural  order  Lauraceas,  the 
timber  of  which  is  known  in  commerce  under 
the  name  of  Green-heart.  Its  bark  yields  be- 
beerin. — Written  also  bibirn. 

BECHAMEL  (ba-shj-mei),  n.  [After  the  Marquis 
of  Bechamel,  grand  steward  to  Louis  XIV.] 
( Cookery.)  A  very  delicate  white  sauce  or  broth 
flavored  with  cream. 

f  BfiCK-HAR'MAN,  n.     A  constable.       B.  Jonson. 

t  BB-CLXP',     I  „,  „,     [Akin  to  A.  S.  beclippan,  to 

t  BI-CLiPPE,  )  beclip,  to  embrace.]  To  clasp  ;  to 
grasp.     "  The  fiend  ...  us  waiteth  to  biclappe." 

Chaucer. 

f  BE-c6m'ED,  a.  Becoming;  decent.  "  Becomed 
love."  Shak. 

b£d,  v.  a.     Add.     To  embed. 

Why  is  such  baseness  bedded  !a  thy  heart  7       Longfellow. 

B£d,  n.     Add.     {Printing.)     The  flat  part  of  the 

press  on  which  the  form  is  laid. 
BED'DING,  n.     Add.     (Geol.)     The  lie  or  position 

of  beds  or  layers. 

Sedgwick  first  detected  the  trae  lines  of  bedding.      Dana. 

■f  BEDE,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  beodan,  to  offer,  to  bid.]  To 
oflFer ;  to  proffer  ;  to  bid. 

This  thief  could  his  serrioc  bede.  Chaucer. 

■f  BfeDE,  n.     [See  Bead,  Suppl.]     A  prayer. 
BED'-FERE  (later,  bed'fer),  n.     [Bed,  and  /ere,  a 

companion.]     A  bedfellow.  Chapman. 

BE-dId'LICK.  n.     A  modern  Egyptian  coin,  equal 

to  100  piastres,  and  worth  $4.97,  or  an  English 

sovereign. 

BE-Di'ZEN-MfiNT,  n.  The  act  of  bedizening  or 
state  of  being  bedizened.  "  The  bedizenment  of 
the  great  spirit's  sanctuary  with  skulls  and 
bones."  C.  Kingsley. 

BfiD'-PiECE,  «.     A  bed-plate,  which  see. 

BfeD'-SiTB,  M.     A  recess  for  a  bed. 

Of  the  three  bedrooms,  two  have  fireplaces,  with  windows 
and  bed-tite  well  placed.  (^uar.  Rev. 

B6d'— SORE,  n.     A  sore  produced  in  a  person  who 

has  been  long  bedridden. 
BfiD'THRALL,  |  „.     [Bed  and  thrall— \\i.,  a  bond- 
BED'BEL,  J  man  to  bed.]    One  confined  to  bed 

by  sickness ;   a  bedridden  person.     [0.  Eng.  & 

Scotch.] 

BEE'-N£t'TLE,  n.  A  British  plant,  Galeopsis  ver- 
sicolor. Walker. 

BEE^'-WING,  n.  A  crust  consisting  of  scales  of 
tartar  formed  on  port  and  other  wines  which 
have  been  long  kept. 

t  Bk&T  (later,  bet),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  betan,  to  amend, 
to  repair;  from  root  of  bet  in  better.]  To  add 
fuel  to  or  mend  a  fire ; — hence,  to  encourage ;  to 
foster.     [Old  Eng.  tfc  Scotch.] 

I  will  don  sacriBce  and  Ores  beet.  Chaucer. 

And' noble  Elgin  heett  the  heavenward  Same.  Burnt. 

BEE'TLE,  V.  a.    1.  To  beat  with  a  beetle  or  mallet. 
2.  To  produce  figures  on  by  means  of  a  beetle 
or  beetling-machine. 
BEE'TLE,  I  (-ma-shen'),  n.      A  ma- 

BEET'LING-MA-CHfNE'  J  chine  for  producing  or- 
namental figured  fabrics  by  pressure  from  cor- 
rugated or  indented  surface  rollers.  Weale. 
BE-FLfiCKED'  (bf-flekt'),  p.  or  a.     Flecked.     "  Be- 
flecked  with  clouds  like  foam."               Whittier. 


BE-F6g',  v.  a.     Add.     To  mystify. 

New  York  Tribune. 

BE-FRIZZED'  (bf-frlzd'),  a.  Having  the  hair  friz- 
zled; curled.  "The  befrizzed  and  bepowdered 
courtiers  of  the  ancien  rSijinie."     Contemp.  Rev. 

BE-FUD'DLE,  v.  a.  To  confuse  or  stupefy,  as  with 
drink;  to  bemuddle.     " H-is  befuddled  brain." 

Davidson. 

bEg'dom, 

BECK'DOM, 


J- 


Same  as  Beylick. 


The  khanate  of  Bokhara  is  subdivided  into  several  beckdoms. 
Times  (London)  Newspaper. 

BEG'GAR§— LICE,  n.  pi.  The  prickly  fruit  of  some 
plants,  as  of  Bidens  and  Cynoylossum,  which 
adhere  to  the  clothing  and  work  through,  sting- 
ing the  skin  : — called  also  beggar-ticks. 

BEG'GA-RY,  «.  Add.  Beggarly  appearance ;  beg- 
garliness.  "The  freedom  and  the  beggary  of  the 
old  studio."  Thackeray. 

f  BEG-GE-STERE',  n.  A  beggar ; — properly,  a  fe- 
male beggar.  Chaucer. 

BE-GQi NI-A,  n.  Add.  [Bot.)  A  genus  of  orna- 
mental hot-house  plants,  natives  of  Central  and 
South  America,  called  also  Elephant's  Ear,  from 
the  curiously  one-sided  form  of  their  leaves. 
The  stalks  of  some  species  are  used  like  rhubarb. 
It  has  its  name  from  Begon,  a  French  promoter 
of  botany. 

BEGUINAGE  (ba-gen-azh),  n.  A  convent  of  Be- 
guines. 

f  BE-HIGIIT',  n.     A  promise ;  a  vow.  Surrey. 

t  BE-HITH'EB,  ad.  On  this  side  of.  "Two  miles 
behither  Clifden."  Evelyn. 

BE-HOLD'EN,  p.     Add.     Beheld, 

Day  by  day  the  shadow  shines  in  heaven  beholden. 

Swinburne. 

BEIGE  (baj   or  bazh),  n.     [Fr.]     Undyed  serge,  a 

material  for  ladies'  dresses,  Ac. 

BE  JANT,  1  (ba'jant),  n.  [Fr.  bejaune,  a  young 
BE'JACnT  J  bird,  a  novice — from  bee,  beak,  and 
jaune,  yellow.]  In  Aberdeen  University,  a  stu- 
dent of  the  first  year. 
BE-JlfCO  (ba-hft'ko),  n.  [Sp.]  The  Indian  cane, 
a  thin,  pliable,  reed-like  twining  plant  of  trop- 
ical America. 

As  the  serpent-like  bejuco  winds  his  spiral  fold  on  fold 
Round  the  tall  and  stately  ceiba  till  it  withers  in  bis  hold. 

}y)iittier. 

BE'KAH  (or  ba'fca),  «.  Add.  A  Jewish  weight- 
measure,  equivalent  to  five  pennyweights  Troy, 
or  ten  gerahs ;  a  half  shekel.     Ex.  xxxviii.  26. 

t  BEL-AC-COYLE',  n.  [Norm.  Fr.]  Fair  recep- 
tion ;  kind  salutation.  "  Her  salewd  [saluted] 
with  seemly  bel-accoyle."  Spenser. 

BE-LAY'ING-PIN,  n.  (Naut.)  A  strong  pin 
round  which  ropes  are  belayed. 

BE-LIKB',  ad.  Add.  Probably ;  likely.  [Obso- 
lescent or  poet.] 

Belike  this  second  Sight  may  mend  the  first.      Edwin  Arnold. 
Is  it  belike  ?    is  it  so,  by  chance  ? 

Is  it  belike  that  one  of  you  has  heard 
Of  an  appruauhiug  foe  ? 

be-lIve', 

BE-LYV 

Belyve  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in.  Burns. 

b£lL'-BIRD,  n.  [Ornith.)  (a)  A  South-Ameri- 
can bird  (Arapunga  alba),  remarkable  for  the 
metallic  resonance  of  its  cry,  resembling  the 
tolling  of  a  church-bell : — called  also  campanero. 
{b)  An  Australian  bird,  one  of  the  Honey-eaters 
(Myrantha  melanophora),  whose  note  resembles 
the  tinkling  of  a  sheep-bell. 

BELL'-BLOOM,  n.     1.  A  popular  name  for  the 
hedge  convolvulus. 
2.  A  dafi'odil. 

b£ll'-BU6y  (-bog  or  -boj^),  n.  {Naut.)  A  buoy 
having  a  bell  attached,  which  is  rung  by  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  tide,  used  to  mark  a 
rock,  shoal,  or  the  like. 

b£ll'-COt,  n.  {Arch.)  The  place  where  one  or 
more  bells  are  hung  in  chapels  or  small  churches 
which  have  no  towers. 

BEL-LEEK',  n.  [From  Belleek,  county  Fermanagh, 
Ireland,   where    the    ware    is    manufactured.] 


Bryant. 


I'E',  I  ad.  [See Blive, Suppl.]  Shortly  after; 
VE'.  J  forthwith  ;  immediately.     [Scotch.] 


{Pottery.)     A  ware  made  in   Ireland  covered 
with  an  iridescent  glaze  of  a  green  color. 

BEL-LET-RIS'TIC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  belles- 
lettres. 

BELL'-FL()W^-EB,  n.     Add.     A  choice  variety  of 

apple. 
BELL-GA'BLE,  n.    The  gable  of  a  religious  edifice 

having  a  niche  for  the  reception  of  one  or  more 

bells, 
f  BEL-lIque'  (bgl-lek'),  a.     Bellic ;  warlike. 

BEL'LOWS-FISH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  spiny-finned  fish,  the 
Centris  scolopax  : — called  also  the  trumpet-Jish, 
which  see. 

BELL'— PUNCH,  n.  An  instrument  for  recording 
any  number  of  successive  events,  consisting  of 
a  combination  of  a  punch  and  a  bell,  the  former 
punching  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  paper  for  each 
event,  while  the  ring  of  the  bell  intimates  to  the 
party  concerned  that  the  record  has  been  made. 

BELL'— TRAP,  n.  An  air-tight  arrangement  con- 
sisting of  an  inverted  cup  whose  edges  dip  into 
a  trench,  gutter,  or  canal  holding  water,  formed 
at  the  top  of  a  pipe,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing miasmata  ascending  from  the  drain  into  the 
air. 

BELL'-WORT  (-wiirt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  common 
to  various  species  of  the  genus  Uvularia,  from 
their  bell-shuped  flowers. 

BEL'LY-BOARD§  (-bordz),  n.  pi.  A  name  given 
to  Swiss  deals  used  for  the  sounding-boards  of 
musical  instruments.  Simmonds. 

f  BEL'LY-CHEAT  (-chet),  n.  A  covering  for  the 
front  of  the  person,  as  an  apron.       Beau.  &  Fl. 

f  BEL'LYCHEEB,  v.  n.  To  make  good  cheer;  to 
feast. 


What  belongs  to  a  person 
as,  "He  is  gone  with  all 


BE-l6NG'ING5,  "•  P^- 
or  thing;  property  : 
his  belongings." 

It  is  inconceivable  that  a  comet  could  carry  off  any  portion 
of  the  moon's  belongings,  Pi'octor. 

BELT'ED,  p.  &  a.  Encircled  or  girt  as  with  a 
belt.' 

The  king  can  make  a  belted  knight.  Bums. 

BELT'ING,  n.  {Mech.)  Belts  collectively;  the 
system  of  belts  conveying  power  from  a  steam- 
engine  or  a  water-wheel  to  the  machinery  of  a 
factory. 
BE-LU'GA,  w.  Add.  [Buss,  hyeluga,  from  byelii, 
white.]  The  white  sturgeon  {Acipcnser  huso), 
which  furnishes  isinglass  and  caviare. 

Simmonds, 

f  BE-LUTE',  V.  a.  [Verb-forming  prefix  be,  and 
0.  Eng.  lute,  from  L.  lutum,  mud.]    To  bemuddle. 

Sterne. 

BEL-Vi^'IA  (bei-vlzh'ya),  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trop- 
ical African  shrubs 
belonging  to  Lind- 
ley's  Myrtal  alliance, 
remarkable  for  the 
singular  form  and 
beauty  of  their  ses- 
sile flowers.  One 
species  bears  edible 
fruit. 

t  BE'3IA,  n.     Add.     1. 

{Arch.)      The  semi-  _       Belvisia. 

circular  recess  where  the  judges  sat  in  an  an- 
cient basilica,  and  where,  after  its  conversion 
into  a  Christian  church,  the  altar  was  placed. 

Ency.  Brit. 
2.  {Eccl.)    {a)  A  raised  structure  for  the  seat 
or  throne  of  a  bishop  : — hence,  the  throne  itself. 
(6)  An  ambo  or  reading-desk. 

t  BE-MEET',  V.  a.  To  meet.  "Our  very  loving 
sister,  well  bemct."  Shak.    Schmidt. 

BE-MU§E',  V.  a.     To  befuddle  or  confuse,     [n.] 

BEN,  n.  The  inner  apartment  of  a  house  or  room, 
as  distinguished  from  the  but,  the  outer  apart- 
ment or  kitchen.  "  A  but  and  a  ben,"  the  two 
apartments  of  a  common  Scotch  cottage. 

[Scotch.] 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;    X,  %  1,  O,  tj,  i?,  short;    A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAB,  FlST,  fIlL;    HEIR,  HER;    mIeN,  SIB; 
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BSn,  ad.  A  prep,  [A.  S.  biiinan,  within — be,  by, 
and  inuau,  in. — Comparo  TivT,  Suppl.]  Toward 
the  inner  part  of  tho  house;  into  the  inner 
apartment;  within;  in.     [Scotch.] 

Wl'  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brln|t«  htm  b»n.         Sum: 

BENCH'-PLANEJ,  «./>/.  {Carp.)  A  general  niinie 
for  the  jaclt-phine,  tho  trying-plane,  the  long- 
plane,  the  jointer,  and  tho  smoothing-plane. 

BftNCH'— TA'BLB,  n.  A  low  stone  seat  round  tho 
interior  of  tho  walls  of  many  churches. 

b£ND,  n.  Add.  [A.  S.,  that  which  binds,  a  band.] 
A  miner's  term  for  hard  indurated  clay. 

BfiND,  n.  Add.  to  hend,  flexure.  {Naut.)  The 
form  of  a  ship  from  the  keel  to  tho  top  of  the 
side;  as,  "Tho  midship  bend." 

BfiND,  1  (-leth'er),   n.        Strong   solo- 

BfiND'-LfiATH'ER  J  leather. 

BENE,  «.  [A.  S.  bin,  a  prayer.  Akin  boon."]  A 
prayer.  [Obs.  or  Poet.J    "  A  bootless  bene." 

Wordmoorth. 

t  BE-NEATH', a.  Under.  [VeryB.]  "The  beneath 
world."  Shak. 

BfiN'E-DIGHT  (-dit),  o.  [L.  benedicttts,  blessed.] 
Blessed ;  benedict,     [r.  &  Poet.] 

Seeing  that  tliree  such  ladies  benedtght 
Are  caring  for  tbee  In  the  court  of  lleaven. 

Longfetloie. 

BSN-E-FIT-EE',  n.  One  who  receives,  or  is  to  re- 
ceive, a  benefit.  Bentham. 

b£nITIER  (ba-nS-tf-a),  n.  [Fr.,  from  binit,  p.  p. 
of  binir,  to  bless.]  (Eccl.)  The  vessel  used  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches  for  holding  holy  water. 

bSn'JA-MIn,  n.     Add.     A  kind  of  overcoat. 

B£N'THAM-I§M,  n.  {Moral  Phil.  &  Pol.  Ecnn.) 
The  doctrine  or  system  of  Jeremy  Bentham; 
the  doctrine  that  the  true  end  of  all  effort  is  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number ;  util- 
itarianism. 

The  fonndation  of  Benthamitm  la  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,  a  formula  adopted  from  Beccaria. 

Bncy.  Brit. 

BfiN'THAM-lTE,  w.  One  belonging  to  tho  school 
of  Bentham. 

B&N'ZO-LTne,  n.    Same  as  Benzole. 

BE-PAs'TUBE,  v.  a.  To  supply  with  pasture,  as 
cattle. 

BE-QDEATH'  (bp-kw5t6'),  v.  a.  Add.  f  To  bestow 
upon.  "To  whom  I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  ser- 
vices." Shak.     Schmidt. 

BEB'BER,  n.  [Perhaps  akin  to  L.  bnrbarus. — See 
Barbarian.]  One  of  the  aborigines  of  North 
Africa,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Barbary  and  tho  northern  part  of  the  Desert  of 
Sahara;  a  Kabyle;  a  Libyan. 

BER-BE-RA' CE-^,        1  „.  pi.      (Bot.)      An  order 

BER-BE-Rf-DA'  CE-JE,  J  of  plants  named  after  the 
Berberis,  its  most  important  genus : — written 
also  Berberidete. 

t  b£:rE  (b4r),  V.  a.  &  v.  n.  To  bear.  To  bere  on 
hand,  to  affirm  : — specifically,  to  affirm  falsely. 
See  bear  in  hand,  under  Bear,  v.  a. 

This  false  knight  that  had  this  treason  wroui(hl 

Berth  htr  on  hand  that  she  bad  done  this  thing.  Ckaueer. 

BE-KfiT'TA,  n.     Same  as  Biretta,  Suppl. 
BERG,  >i.     Add.     A  hill ;  a  towering  mass,  as  of 
ice.     "  Qlittering  bergs  of  ice."  Tennyson. 

BERG'GILT,  I  «.      [Sw.  berggylta,  berggalt;    Icel. 

BSr'gIlT,  J  berg,  rook,  and  galti,  a  hog.]  {Ich.) 
A  fish  {Sebastei  Nor- 
vegicus)  of  the  fam- 
ily Sclerogenidee,  so 
closely  resembling 
the  perch  that  it  has 
received  the  name  of 
the  sen-perch.  It 
is  used  as  food,  and 
is  found  in  rocky  lo- 
calities in  all  north- 
ern seas  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. — Called  also  ballan,  ballan- 
wrasse. 

f  b£bq'9>mAsk,  n.    An  ancient  dance. 

Comet 
Toot  hergomtuk,  let  yoar  epilogue  alone.  Shak. 


Berggilt 


t  BfiR'IE,  1  c.  a.     [A.  S.  beorgnn,  to  cover.]     To 
t  BfeR'y,   j  bury.    "  We  will  his  body  berie." 

Chnueer. 

t  BfeR'INGE,  M.      Bearing;    behavior.      "  ilis  fair 

beringe."  Chnueer. 

BEIULlN'-iB'ON,  )  (-I'yrn),  n.     Iron  which,  from 
BKB'L}K-iR'ON    /  its  perfect  fluidity  when  melted, 
admits  of  being  cast  into  the  most  delicate  forma, 
OS  lace-work,  perforated  fans,  bracelets,  <l:c. 

Simmonds. 

BER-LIn'-wAbe'RoCse,  I  „.       a    repository   of 

BEB'LIN-wAre'HoCsE,   j  fancy      goods,     where 

worsted,  patterns,  &c.,  are  sold.  Simmonds. 

BEB-lIn'-WOOL,  I  (-wftl),  n.    A  name  common  to 

BER'LIN-WOOL    J  various  kinds  of  dyed  worsted 

yarns  used  for  knitting,  ttc.  Simmonds. 

BEB'SERK,  or  BER'SERK-ER,  n.      [Icel.  berserkr— 

berr,  bare,  and  serkr,  shirt  of  mail.    From  Stoer- 

kodder,  a    mythical    Scandinavian    hero,  who 

earned  this  title  by  fighting  unharnessed,  his 

fury  serving  instead  of  defensive  armor.     lie 

hod  twelve  sons,  who  inherited   his  character. 

Cleasby  and  Vigfusson  refer  the  word  to  bera, 

a  she-bear,  and  serkr.']     A  general  name  for 

Stoerkodder  and  his  descendants; — hence,  any 

warrior,  especially  of  Scandinavian  origin,  char- 

acterizeid  by  frenzied,  reckless  daring. 

At  Drontheim  Olaf  the  king 
Heard  the  bells  of  Yule-tide  ring, 

As  he  sat  in  bis  banquet-hall, 
Drinking  the  nut-brown  ale 
With  bis  bearded  Berserk*  bate 

And  tall.  Longfellow. 

fBERS'TLE,  n.  A  bristle.  "The  berstles  of  a 
sow's  ears."  Chaucer, 

BERTH'A9B  (berth'ij),  n.  A  charge  made  on  a 
vessel  for  berthing-room  in  a  dock  or  harbor. 

Simmonds. 

BE-RYL'LI-AN,  n.  (Eccl.)  A  follower  of  Beryllus, 
Bishop  of  Bozrah  in  the  third  century,  who 
taught  that  Christ  did  not  exist  before  his 
incarnation,  but  that  a  portion  of  the  divine 
nature  entered  him  at  bis  birth. 

BEB'ZE-lIne,  n,  (Min.)  A  native  seleniuret  of 
copper,  named  in  honor  of  Berzelius. 

BES-XNT'LER,  n.  [L.  bis,  two,  twice,  and  Eng. 
antler.]  The  second  antler  of  a  stag)  immedi- 
ately above  the  brow-antler. 

t  BE-SEECH',  n.     Add.     Entreaty. 

Achievement  Is  command ;  ungatneS,  heteeeh, 

Shak.     Schmidt. 

■\  BE-SEEM'ING,  n.  Add.  Seeming ;  appearance. 
"The  three  in  poor  beseeming,"  Shak.  Schmidt. 

f  BE-SEEN',  p.  p.  Add.  As  seen  by  others ;  look- 
ing.    "Sad  habiliments  right  well  beseen." 

Spenser. 

BE-s£t'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  besetting,  or  state 
of  being  beset;  that  which  besets;  embarrass- 
ment; a  besetting  sin. 

She  bad  waited  and  watched  in  all  her  doubts  and  beiet- 
ment:  Loug/ellaw. 

BE-§IqUE',  I  (bf-zek'),  n.     [Fr.]     A  game  at  cards 

BE-zIqUE'  j  played  with  two  packs  from  which 
the  smaller  cards  have  been  removed. 

f  BE-S»i5t'TEB,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  besmitan,  to  besmut; 
Dut.  smodderen,  to  bedaub.]  To  smut ;  to  bedaub : 
— written  also  bysmoter. 

t  BE-§6GN'I0  (bf-zOn'yo),  n.  [It.  bisogno,  need, 
want.]    A  bezonian  ;  a  beggar.         Beau,  <b  Fl, 

BE'§OM,  V,  a.  To  sweep  with,  or  as  with,  a  besom. 
"  liolls  back  all  Greece  and  besoms  wide  the 
plain."  Barlow. 

b£s'SE-MER,  a,  [After  H.  Bessemer,  the  inventor.] 
(Metal.)  Noting  a  process  for  converting  cast 
iron  into  steel  by  blowing  air  through  the  melted 
iron  until  all  the  impurities  (ns  phosphorus  and 
sulphur),  as  well  as  all  the  carbon,  are  removed, 
then  reintroducing  a  proper  proportion  of  car- 
bon, as  also  of  manganese,  by  re-fusing  tho 
purified  metal  along  with  spiegeloisen. 

BE-ST£d',  p.  p.  of  bestead.  "  111  bested  for  gay 
bridegroom."  Emerson. 

f  BE-STOW,  V.  reflexive.     To  deport  one's  self. 

The  boy  bestow*  bimtelf  like  a  ripe  siitcr.    Shai.    Schmidt. 

t  B5-STOW'A9B  (-eto'ij),  n.  Stowage.  Bishop  Hall, 


(■  BfiT,  comparntive  degrM  of  good,  from  a 
bnt,  good,  well. 

B*l  lliaD  neref  la  laU, 
Keep  b*4  my  g— <t«. 

Oo  bet,  go  bctt«r — i.e.,  go  quicker,  to  old  cry 
of  encouragement  to  doga  in  the  ch«««. 

Hey  I  go  bet.  prick  thoa.  Ck««««r. 

BtridE  (b4-tci),  n,  [Fr.]  Folly;  lillineM;  stu- 
pidity ;  nonsense. 

BfiT'T^R,  ad.  Add.  More;  longer  in  time  or 
distance,  greater  in  value,  or  the  like.  "Twenty 
leagues  and  better" ;  "  Ten  guinetu  and  beUer" ; 
"  Twenty  years  and  better," 

bSt-V-LA'C^M,  n.  pi.  [L.  betula,  a  birch-tree.] 
(Hot.)  An  order  of  trees  con(>if>ting  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  birch  and  alder.  It  formed  part 
of  the  AmentaceK  of  Jusfieu.  Thomat, 

BfiV'EL,  a.     Add.     Oblique;  crooked. 

It  may  be  straight,  though  they  tbemselre*  be  t«M(,     flUk. 

BfiV'EL,  n.  Add.  (Printing.)  A  piece  of  type- 
metal  nearly  type-high,  with  a  bevelled  edge, 
used  by  stcreotypers  to  form  the  flange  un  the 
sides  of  the  plates. 

BE-WARE',  V.  a.  To  be  aware  of;  to  be  oo  ooe'a 
guard  against. 

Uacbetb  I   beware  MaodulT  5t«*. 

BE  ztQlE',  ti.     Sec  Besiqi  E,  Suppl. 

BIIAKSIAII  (iNir'a^a),  ».    (Ztiol.)    The  local  qame 

of  the  Cape  rtitel.^See  Ratel,  Suppl. 
Bf-Xg'ID,  a.   (Chem.)   Capable  of  combining  witk 

two  equivalents  of  acid. 
Bi-A-CC'MI-N.\TE,  a.     (Dot.)     Having  sharp  ex- 

tremities  pointing  in  two  directions. 

BI-XN-THE^rIf'E-BOCS,  a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  two 
anthers. 

b!-BA'SIC,  a.    Same  as  Dibasic,  Soppl. 

bIbb§,  n.  pi.    (Ship-building.)     Pieces  of  timber 

bolted  to  the  bounds  of  a  mast  to  support  the 

trestle-trees. 
BIBELOT (bib-l6),  n.  [Fr.,  a  knick-knack.]  A  term 

sometimes  applied  to  curios  and   other  objects 

worthy  of  collection. 
BIBIRU  (bf^be'ry),  n.     See  Bebeeru,  Soppl. 
Bi'BLE,  n.     Ad<i.     f  A  book.     "  To  tell  all  would 

possen  any  bible,"  Chancer, 

t  BI-BL£d',  p.  k  a.    Covered  with  blood.    "  With 

wounds  all  hibled."  Chancer. 

bIb-LI-5l'.\-TEB,  »i.     a  worshipper  of  a  book : — 

specifically-,  a  worshipper  of  the  Bible,  especially 

of  its  letter. 

Who  shall  number  the  patient  and  eararit  aerkm  after  <ralh 

whose  lives  have  been  embittered  and  Ibclr  gviod  name  r ' 
by  the  mistaken  leal  of  bibliolater*  I 


bIB-LI-Ol'A-TRTsT,  n.    One  given  to  bibliolatry. 

bIb-LI-OL'.\-TRT,  n.  Add.  Specifically,  a  term 
used  to  imply  excessive  or  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  the  letter  of  Scripture.  "A  vulgar 
bibliolatry  or  worship  of  that  'letter  which 
killeth.' "  GiljUiam. 

bIb'U-LOCS-LY,  <!(/.  Add.  In  a  bibulous  manner; 
so  as  to  imbibe  largely.  De  Quiitefy. 

BI-CXM'E-RAL,  a.  [Prefix  6i",two,  and  L.  camera, 
a  chamber.]  Consisting  of  two  chambers  or 
houses  of  legislature.  Bentham, 

Bi-CAB'I-N.\TE.  a.  [Prefix  bi,  two.  and  L.  eariita, 
a  keel'.]  (Hot.)  Furnished  with  two  keel-like 
ridges,  as  the  upper  palea  of  grasses.  Omy. 

t  BICCHED,  1  (bich'jd),  p.  A  a.     [Dut.  bicken.  Oer. 

f  BTCHED  J  picken,  to  pick,  to  pink  ;  Ger.  bi^kU, 
Dut.  bikkel.  a  die— in  allusion  to  iu  spots.] 
Picked;  pitted.  Bicthtd  bones,  pitted  bones, 
dice. 

I  wu  hlsely  bccvyM  "Ith  tb«w  VfOtod  Wm*. 

Tawnettf  Mfltritt 
This  tniX  eoowlh  of  the  bitthsd  W«m  «w«.        Chamt^. 

bICK'KB,  p.  n.  Add.  To  run  with  short,  rapid 
8tej)8  ;  to  sound  as  if  running  with  short,  ra{iid 
steps ;  to  prattle.     [Scotch.] 

TbabrMk. 
That  biduHng  ran  b««M«  tfce  cuWM*  *■»•        •!■■•■ 

f  BI-CLiPPK,  p.  o.     See  Bbclap,  Sappl. 
BI-OON'CA VK.  a.   Concave  in  two  aspects ;  doubly 
concave.     "  Biconcave  vertebr*."  Hiucley. 

BI-05x'^'fiX,  a.    Conrex  oo  both  sidw,  M  a  lent. 
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f  Bi'CORNE,  n.    See  Chichevache,  Suppl. 

BI-COE'PO-KATB,  a.  [Prefix  bi,  two,  and  corpo- 
rate, which  see.]  (Her.)  Having  two  bodies 
with  but  one  bead;  as,  "A  lion  bicorporate." 

BI-CRE'KATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Doubly  crenate,  as 
leaves  whose  crenatures  are  themselves  crenate 
or  notched. 

Bi'CY-CLE,  n.  A  vehicle  with  two  wheels  running 
in  the  same  track,  on  which  a  person  sits  as  on 
horseback  and  propels  himself  with  his  feet;  a 
velocipede. 

Bi'CY-CLiNG,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  riding  on  a 
bicycle. 

Bi'CY-CLlST,  n.   One  expert  in  the  use  of  a  bicycle. 

BID,  pret.  of  bid.     Bade. 

The  bey  bid  them  go.  Pococke. 

bTd'DING,  n.  Add.  (Eccl.)  The  ancient  practice 
of  announcing  to  the  people  the  objects  for 
which  their  prayers  were  required  or  bidden, 
whereupon  all  knelt  and  told  their  beads  in  si- 
lence. Stamiton. 

BtE'LA  (be'Ij),  n.  [After  Baron  Wilhelm  von 
Biela,  a  German  astronomer,  by  whom  it  was 
discovered.]  (Aatron.)  A  comet  remarkable 
for  its  near  approach  to  the  earth  and  its  short 
period  of  recurrence.  It  has  not  been  observed 
since  1852,  but  a  remarkable  meteoric  shower 
on-November  27,  1872,  is  believed  to  have  been 
part  of  its  debris. — Called  commonly  Biela'a 
comet, 

siELD  (beld),  n.  [Icel.  bseli,  a  dwelling;  Norse,  a 
lair,  a  den.  Akin,  build.'\  Shelter  ;  that  which 
gives  shelter ;  a  dwelling.  [Scotch.]  "The ran- 
dom bield  of  clod  or  stone."  Burns. 

BiEN  (ben),  a.  [Fr.  bien,  well.]  Well  off;  com- 
fortable; cosey;  as,  "A  bien  man";  "A  bien 
house" ;  "  Bien  clothes."     [Scotch.] 

BiBN'NESS  (ben'ngs),  n.     Comfort.     [Scotch.] 

Win.  Black. 

Bi-FA'CIAL  (bi-fa'shal),  a.  (Min.)  Having  the 
opposite  faces  or  surfaces  alike.  Dana. 

BIF'I-LAB,  a.  [Prefix  bi,  and  L.Jilnm,  a  thread.] 
Having  two  threads.  Bifilar  micrometer,  a  mod- 
ification of  the  wire  micrometer,  in  which  spi- 
ders' threads  are  used  instead  of  wires: — called 
also  filar  micrometer  and  biflar. 

t  BI-FOKE',  >  prep.     [A.  S.  beforan,  before.]    Be- 
t  BI-FORN',  J  fore. 

They  heard  a  bell  clink 
Btfom  a  cora,  [which]  was  carried  to  its  grave.     Chaucer. 

Bi'FOBKED  (bi'forkt),  a.  Having  two  prongs ;  two- 
forked;  bifurcate.  *'The  biforked  letter  of  the 
Greeks."  Longfelloio. 

BI'FtJR-CATE,  V.  n.  To  divide  into  two  prongs  or 
branches;  to  branch  into  two;  to  fork: — said 
especially,  but  not  exclusively,  of  processes  and 
organs  of  plants  and  animals. 

BIGG,  v.  a.  &  V.  n.    To  build.    [Old  Eng.  &  Scotch.] 

The  first  buys,  the  second  biggs,  the  third  begs. 

Scots  Proverb. 

bIg'-HORN,  n.  {Zobl.)  A  very  large  wild  sheep 
found  in  the  northwestern  mountains  of  North 
America,  probably  identical  with  the  argali. 

BiG-TfiL'LQW-LEG,  n.     See  Stone-snipe,  Suppl. 

t  BI-HETE'  (later,  bi-h6t'),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  prefix  be, 
be,  and  hatan,  to  command,  to  promise.]  To 
promise: — written  also  byhote. 

Ncrer  hereafter  will  I  with  him  meet, 

For  penny  ne  for  pound,  I  yon  bihete.  Chaucer. 

t  BI-hIgHT'  {gh  guttural;  later,  bj-hit'),  p.p. 
Hight;    promised.  Chaucer. 

BIKH,  n.  Add.  [Sansc.  viaha,  Hind,  vish,  biah, 
bik-h,  poison.]  In  India,  poison  ;  but,  specifi- 
cally (5o<.),  the  powerful  poison  extracted  from 
the  root  of  Aconitam  ferox  : — written  also  biah 
and  nabee. 

fBI-KNOWE'  {k  sounded;  later,  bj-no'),  v.  a. 
[Prefix  be,  and  know.'\  To  confess ;  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

This  messenger  tormented  was  till  he 

Muste  biknowe  and  tellen  plat  and  plain.        Chaucer. 

BI-LXt'EB-AL,  a.  Add.  (Biol.)  Bilateral  sym- 
metry, the  similarity  or  correspondence  of  parts 
on  both  sides  of  the  axis  of  the  body. 


BILE'-DUCT,  n.  (Anat.)  A  vessel  for  conveying 
bile;  the  hepatic  duct. 

bIL-I-A'TION,  n.     The  excretion  of  bile. 

BIL-1-FUL'VIN,  «.  [L.  bilia,  bile,  and  fidvus, 
tawny.]  \Chem.)  The  yellowish  coloring- 
matter  of  bile. — See  Biliph^in,  Suppl. 

bIl'IN,  n.     {Chem.)     The  resinous  matter  of  bile. 

The  biliary  resin  or  bilin  consists  of  cholia  end  taurocholic 
acids,  combined  in  man  with  soda,  also  with  a  little  cbolcsterin. 

Johnson's  Cyc. 

BiL'IOyS-NfiSS  (bn'yys-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 

bilious. 
bIL-I-PH^'IN,  1  „.  [L.  bilia,  bile,  and  Gr.  <J>aid?,  of 
BIL-I-PHE'IN,  J  a  brown  color.]      {Chem.)      The 
yellowish-brown   coloring-matter    of    bile,   for- 
merly supposed  to  be  its  primary  form  ;  biliful- 
vin  ;  cholepyrrhin. 
bIL-I-RU'BIN,     1„.      [L.   bilia,   bile,   and   ruber, 
bIL-I-RU'BRIN,  J  red.]      (Chem.)      The  principal 
coloring-matter  of  bile,  so  named  from  its  form- 
ing dark-red  prisms.       A   gradation  of  colors 
from  the  green  of  biliverdin  up  to  pale  yellow 
is  obtained  from  it  by  various  degrees  of  oxi- 
dation. 
BI-LIT'ER-AL,  n.    A  word,  syllable,  or  root  of  two 
letters. 

The  endeavor  to  reduce  Semitic  radicals  to  monosyllabic  hi- 
literals  introduced  nothing  but  confusion.  Sayce. 

BIL-I-VER'DIN,  n.  [Fr.  bile,  bile,  and  vert,  green.] 
(Chem.)  The  bright  green  pigment  into  which 
bilirubin  often  passes,  and  into  which  it  may  be 
converted  by  oxidizing  agents. 

BILL'-BRO-KER,  n.  One  who  negotiates  the  dis- 
count of  bills. 

BTL'L6N(orlK-yoh),n.  [Fr.]  Substitute.  An  alloy 
of  copper  and  silver  used  in  some  countries  for 
coins  of  smaller  denominations,  the  object  being 
to  diminish  bulk. — See  Bas-billon,  Suppl. 

BIL'LY,  n.  1.  A  slubbing-frame  in  a  woollen- 
factory,  generally  comprising  sixty  spindles, 
where  the  cardings  are  joined  to  make  a  con- 
tinuous yarn.  Simmonds. 
2.  A  pocket  bludgeon  of  metal. 

BIL'LY-PlEg'ER,  )i.  A  child  employed  in  a  wool- 
len-factory. Simmonds. 

BIL'O-BItE,  n.  [L.  bi,  bis,  two,  Gr.  AojSds,  a  lobe, 
and  sufiix  ite,  signifying  a  stone  or  mineral.] 
(Pal.)  A  fossil  alga  of  great  height  found  at 
the  base  of  the  Silurian. 

BIL'STED,  n.  (Bot.)  A  popular  name  for  the 
liquidambar  or  sweet  gum  tree. 

BI-ME-TiL'LIC,  a.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  consist- 
ing of,  two  metals  : — specifically,  noting  a  cur- 
rency in  which  coins  of  two  difierent  metals,  as 
gold  and  silver,  are  legal  tenders  at  definite 
relative  values. 

Bi-M£T'AL-LI§M,  n.  The  concurrent  use  of  two 
metals  having  fixed  relative  values  as  media  of 
commerce ;  the  union  of  two  metals  in  circula- 
tion at  a  fixed  rate. 

Bi-MET'AL-LIST,  n.  One  who  favors  a  bimetallic 
currency. 

BIN,  V.  a.     To  store  in  a  bin,  as  wine. 

Bi'NAL,  o.  Twofold;  double,  [r.]  "^^m?  re- 
venge all  this."  Ford. 

BiND'ING,  n.  pi.  Add.  (Ship-building.)  The 
name  given  to  iron  wrought  round  the  dead-eyes. 

BiXD'ING-JOIST,  «.  (Carp.)  One  of  the  beams 
in  a  floor  which  support  transversely  the  bridg- 
ings above  and  the  ceiling-joists  below.    Weale. 

BIND'WEB,  n.  (Anat.)  The  connective  tissue  of 
the  nerves,  spinal  cord,  and  brain. — See  Neu- 
roglia, Suppl. 

BI-NER'VATE,  a.  Add.  (Bot.)  Noting  leaves 
having  two  longitudinal  nerves  or  ribs;  two- 
nerved. 

Bl-NO'MI-AL,  a.  Add.  (Nat.  Hiat.)  Noting  the 
system  of  nomenclature  in  which  each  object 
has  two  names,  the  generic  and  the  specific  or 
trivial. 

Bi-N5M'I-NAT-ED,  a.  Having  two  names  pre- 
ceding the  surname;  as,  Jobn  Edward  Smith. 

[B.] 


BIN'TU-BONG,  n.  A  genus  (Ictidea  or  Arctictit) 
of  nocturnal  quadru- 
peds having  affinities 
both  with  the  rac- 
coons and  the  civet- 
cats,  and  comprising 

two  species,  natives     ^■^■l^mHiHIX  ^ 
of    Java,    Sumatra, 
and  Malacca. 

Bi'0-BLAST,    «,        [Gr.      -.-     _J^..,^y<r^ ,/,  „ 
^tos,  I  i  fe,  and  ^Aa<7Tds,  Binturong.^ 

a     shoot,     a     bud.] 

( Biol.)  Beale's  name  for  a  minute  mass  of  trans- 
parent, structureless,  living  protoplasm  possess- 
ing formative  power. 

BI-0-DY-NXM'IC,  a.     Relating  to  vital  force. 

BI-0-9£n'E-SIS,  II.  [Gr.  pios,  life,  and  yivioii, 
generation.]  (Phya.  &  Biol.)  The  origin  of 
life  from  life  by  parentage  or  descent ;  the  doc- 
trine that  living  matter  always  arises  from  pre- 
existing living  matter: — opposed  to  abiogen- 
esia,  archebiosia,  and  spontaneous  generation. 

Bi-0-5E-NET'lC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  biogene- 
sis. 

Bi-ogi'E-NIST,  M.     One  who  holds  the  doctrine  or 

theory  of  biogenesis. 
Bi-Ogi'E-NY,  n.     Biogenesis.    "  If  the  doctrine  of 

biogeiiy  is  true."  Huxley. 

Bi-OG-RA-PHEE',  n.  One  whose  biography  is  writ- 
ten ;  the  subject  of  a  biography,     [r.] 

a  biographer  is  hardly  called  upon  to  show  how  ill  bis  hiog- 
raphee  could  do  any  thing.  Lowell. 

Bi-0-LOg;'I-CAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  biology. 
J'he  biological  sciences,  botany  and  zoology. 

BI-OL'O-^IST,  ji.  One  versed  in  the  science  of  bi- 
ology ;  a  student  of  biology. 

BI-OL'O-^Y,  n.  Add.  The  science  of  living  organ- 
isms, whether  animal  or  vegetable,  comprising 
zoology  and  botany,  as  distinguished  from  nat- 
ural history,  which  properly  includes  also  min- 
eralogy. 

The  advance  of  knowledge  has  drawn  zoology  and  botany 
closer  togetlier,  so  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  associate 
the  sciences  which  deal  with  vitality  and  all  its  phenomena 
under  the  common  name  of  biology,  Huxley. 

Bi-0-LYT'lC,  a.  [Gr.  /3tos,  life,  and  Avw,  to  dis- 
solve.] (Med.)  Relating  to  the  destruction  of 
vitality ;  destroying  or  impairing  life ;  as,  "  A 
biolytic  agent."  Dungliaon. 

Bi-0-MAG-NfiT'IC,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  biomag- 
netism. 

BI-0-MAG'NET-I§M,  n.  [Gr.  /Sios,  life,  and  Eng. 
magnetiam.]  An  alternative  name  for  animal 
magnetism. 

Bi-5M'E-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  /3tos,  life,  and  ixerpov,  meas- 
ure : — lit.,  measure  of  life.] 

1.  The  calculation  of  the  probable  duration 
of  human  life. 

2.  Calculation  of  the  division  of  time  for  the 
purpose  of  a  wise  and  happy  life.   B.  Franklin. 

Bi'0-PLX§M,  n.  [Gr.  /Si'os,  life,  and  TrAao-^ia,  form, 
mould.]  (Biol.)  The  term  proposed  by  Dr. 
Lionel  Beale  to  denote  the  living  or  germinal 
self-propagating  matter  of  living  beings;  living 
unaltered  protoplasm.  Dungliaon. 

BI-O-PLXs'TIC,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  bioplasm. 

Bi'0-TAX-Y,  n.  [Gr.  /Si'oj,  life,  and  raft?,  arrange- 
ment.] (Biol.)  Systematic  classitieation  of 
animals  and  plants;  taxonomy  of  organisms. 

Bi'O-TlTE,  n.  [After  Biot,  a  celebrated  French 
physicist.]  (Min.)  A  magnesia-iron  variety 
of  mica,  usually  black.  Dana. 

BI-PXl'MATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Doubly  palmate;  hav- 
ing the  leaflets  arranged  palmately  on  secondary 
petioles  which  are  themselves  palmate  on  a 
primary  petiole. 

BI-RA'MOyS,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  ramus,  a 
branch.]  Dividing  into  two  branches,  as  the 
limb  of  a  cirriped. 

f  BIRD'ING,  n.  The  act  of  hawking,  as  at  par- 
tridges.    "  We'll  9,-birding  together."         Shak. 

BIRD§'-n£ST,  n.     A  kind  of  apple  custard. 
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BJ-Bftr'TA,  )  n.  [Late  L.  birrettum,  from  birrnii, 
BIB-R6T'TA,  )  which  seo.J  (Eccl.)  A  name  for 
various  uiodiflcations  of  tho  clerical  caj);  but, 
specifically,  a  square  cap  of  silk  or  velvet  worn 
by  clerics  in  church  or  church-yard  while  per- 
forming service ; — written  also  beretta. 
BIRK,  II.  [Northern  form  of  birch.  Compare 
northern  kirk,  dyke,  steek,  with  southern  chunh, 
ditch,  ttitch.  The  northern  forms  are  the  older 
and  purer,  the  assibilation  of  the  southern 
forms  being  probably  due  to  Norman- French  in- 
fluence.]    Tue  birch.     "The  silver  tiVA-." 

Tennyiton. 

f  BIRK'EV,  V.  a.  [From  birk,  the  northern  form 
of  6»>cA.]     To  beat  as  with  a  birch  rod. 

BIRL,  1  (birl), ».  <t.  A  v.n.  [Akin,  Eng.jDit/-/andGer. 

BYRL  1  perleii,  to  bubble,  to  drop.]  To  pour  out 
for  drinking,  as  liquor.  "  The  olde  god  Baccus 
birliiKj  tho  wine."  Hall.  "Three  lords  sat 
hyrliiiff  at  the  wine."  Old  Ballad. 

BfR'nvS,  n.  [Late  L.,  so  named  from  its  color — 
Gr.  iruppos,  yellow,  from  irOp,  fire.]  A  thick, 
coarse  woollen  cloth  used  by  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  a  cloak  made  of  this  ma- 
terial worn  over  the  shoulders ;  a  hood. 

BIRTH'-MARK,  »i.  A  congenital  mark  common 
to  the  members  of  a  particular  family;  a  family 
mark. 

Most  part  of  this  noble  lineage  carried  npon  their  body  for  a 
natural  birth-mark,  from  their  niotheri  womb,  a  snake.  North. 

BIRTH'-ROOT,  n.  An  American  plant  of  the  Lily 
family,  Trilliitm  erectiim.  Grai/. 

Bi-S.\CCATE,  a.  (Dot.)  Furnished  with  two  sacs, 
bags,  or  pouches. 

BiSE.  n.     Same  as  Bice. 

Bi§E  (bsz),  H.  [Fr.]  A  cold  north-west  wind  on 
the  Mediterranean  ;  the  mistral. 

Bi-S£C'TRIX,  »i.  In  polarization,  the  line  by 
which  tlie  angle  between  the  axes  of  polarization 
is  bisected. 

Bi-SK'RI-ATE,  a.     (Bat.)     Biserial,  tcAi'cA  see. 

■f  BI-SftTTE',  V.  a.  [pret.  BISETTE  ;  p.  p.  BISET.] 
To  use ;  to  employ. 

That  worthy  man  full  well  his  wic  bi$ette.        Chaucer. 

Bl-S6x'U-AL,     la.     Add.     {Biol.)     Not  having 
Bi-sEX'U-OUS,   j  the  sexes  united  in  the  same  in- 
dividual ;   characterized  by  two  separ.ate  indi- 
vidual sexes  : — opposed  to  hermaphrodite. 

■\  BI-SEYE'  (for  early  English  pronunciation  of  et/, 
see  Fey,  Suppl.), />.  p.  [A.  S.  beset/en,  p.  p.  oi' 
beseon,  to  look  about;  from  leon,  to  see.]  Dis- 
played; made  apparent ;  beseen.  Yoel  bite)/e,\\\- 
looking.    "  Thine  array  bad  and  yvel  biseye." 

Chaucer. 

BISH,  n.     See  Bikh,  SuppL 

BISH'OP,  n.     Add.    A  piece  in  the  game  of  chess. 

t  BI^'IE,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  bysgian,  to  occupy.]  To 
busy  ;  to  employ  : — used  reflexively.  "  What 
should  .  .  .  1  biaie  me  to  tell  you  the  names?" 

Chaucer. 

BTS-MTl'LAH,  7'nfe);;.  [Arab.]  A  common  Mahom- 
etMH  adjuration  or  exclamation,  signifying  "  In 
the  name  of  Allah  or  God." 

BisyUE  {or  bCsk),  n.  [Fr.,  odds.]  In  the  yame  of 
leiniit,  one  stroke  which  may  be  claimed  by  the 
receiver  of  the  odds  at  any  time  during  the  game. 

BIsQUE  (or  bc-sk),  n.  [Fr.]  1.  {Pottery  &  Sculp- 
ture.)    Same  as  Bi.scuit. 

2.  {Cookery.)     A  soup  generally  made  with 
shell-fish. 

f  BIT,  >  [3d  pers.  ting.  pr.  ind.  of  M.  Eng.  bidden, 

t  BlfT  )  A.  S.  beodan,  to  bid].  Bids.  "As  Austin 
bit."  Chaucer. 

f  BI-TAKE',  V.  a.  [In  form  derived  from  M.  Eng. 
taken,  Icel.  taka,  to  take,  to  deliver ;  in  sense 
influenced  by  A.  S.  betxcan,  to  commend  to,  to 
impart,  to  commit,  from  ttecan,  to  teach.]  To 
commend ;  to  commit. 

liy  soul  I  him  Cto  him]  bitake.  Chaucer. 

And  to  the  Pope  Urban  bitook  them  then.  Chaucer. 

Bi'THE-I§M,  n.     Same  as  Ditheism. 


bTt'TER-CRSSS,  n.  An  American  plant  of  tho 
genus  Ciirdnmine.  Cray. 

bIT'TKR-NCt,  M.  (Rot.)  Tho  popular  name  of 
the  Caryu  nmara,  or  swamp  hickory,  an  Ameri- 
can tree  of  the  walnut  faiuily  (Jnglandaccit), 

BIt'TER-WEED,  «.  {Uot.)  A  composite  plant  of 
thcgeuus  AnthroHia  {A.  arteininiir/olia)  : — called 
also  hog-wecd. — See  Hoo-wbki>. 

bIt'TOCK,  n.  [Dim.  of  bit.]  A  small  bit;  a  bit 
additional.  "Three  mile  and  a  6««ocifc."  [Scotch.] 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

bItTS,  n.  pi.  {Nant.)  Perpendicular  pieces  of 
timber  going  through  the  deck  of  a  vessel  to 
secure  anything  to.  The  cables  are  fastened  to 
them  if  there  is  no  windlass.  Weale. 

BlV'A-LfiNT,  a.  [L.  6t  for  bit,  two,  and  vnlent, 
valentia,  p.  pr.  of  valeo,  to  have  force,  to  be 
equivalent  to.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  agent 
which  is  equivalent  in  combining  or  displacing 
force  to  two  monad  atoms,  as  of  hydrogen. 
A  bivalent  agent,  a  dyad,  as  oxygen  (0"). 

BI-WRfeifE'  (for  early  English  sound  of  ey,  see 
Fey,  Suppl.),  v.  a.     To  betray. 

I  sal  thee  not  biwreye  Chaucer. 

BLXCK'BXND,  )  (r'ym-stOn),  n.    One 

BLXCK'BXND-I R'ON-STONE  j  of  the  most  valu- 
able ores  of  iron,  occurring  in  tho  carboniferous 
system  in  regular  bands  or  strata,  and  generally 
associated  with  coal  and  lime.  It  is  mainly  a 
carbonate  of  iron,  with  much  coaly  matter. 

BLXcK'BER-RY,  n.  Add.  A  name  given  to  the 
American  tree  Celtit  occidentallt : — called  also 
tugarberry,  hackberry,  hngbuth,  and  hoopath. 

BLXCK'-BIRCH,  n.  {Bot.)  A  North- American 
tree,  the  Betula  lenta,  which  yields  a  useful 
furniture  wood. 

BL.Xck'BIRD,  ?».  Add.  A  name  given  to  the 
Qniscoliit  verticolor,  or  purple  grackle,  an 
American  bird  allied  to  the  starling. 

BLXCK'-CXN'KER  (-kang'kgr),  11.  {Agric.)  A  dis- 
ease affecting  turnips  and  other  plants,  due  to  a 
caterpillar. 

BLXCK'-FLXG,  n.  The  flag  formerly  shown  by 
pirates  : — called  also  black-jack.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

BLXCK'-HOLE,  n.  A  dark  dungeon  : — specifically, 
a  dark  cell  in  a  prison  into  which  refractory 
prisoners  are  put.  "A  discipline  of  unlimited 
autocracy,  upheld  by  rods,  and  ferules,  and 
bluek-holet."  H.  Spencer. 

BLXCK'-JXCK,  n.     Add.     1.  A  lethal  weapon  for 
striking  the  head,  consi.«ting  of  a  short  elastic 
shaft    topped   by  a  heavy  metal  head  covered 
with  leather,  netting,  Ac. 
2. — See  Black-flag,  Suppl. 

3.  {Bot.)    A  popular  name  for  the  barren  oak, 
Quercus  nigra.  Eaton. 

4.  {Ent.)     A  British  coleopter  {Haltica  ne- 
morum),  the  turnip-fly. 

BLXCK'-KN5t,  «.  A  fungus  {Sphteria  morbota) 
infesting  plum-  and  cherry-trees,  to  which  it  is 
very  destructive. 

BLXCK'-MAIL,  h.  Add.  A  contribution  formerly 
paid  by  Lowlanders  living  near  the  borders  of 
tho  Scottish  Highlands  to  certain  chiefs  who  had 
authority  over  tho  caterans,  to  secure  their  prop- 
erty from  pillage.  The  same  practice  prevailed 
on  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland. 

BLXCK'-m5nk,  n.  A  monk  of  tho  Benedictine 
order. 

BLXCK'-M5sS,  n.  An  American  epiphytic  plant 
of  the  pine-apple  family  (  TiUandsia  utneoidet), 
found  in  tho  Dismal  Swamp,  Virginia,  and 
southward. 

BLXcK-OAT'-GBXss,  n.  An  American  gramina- 
ceous plant  {Stipa  avenacea),  growing  in  dry, 
sandy  woods.     It  is  a  variety  of  feather-grass. 

BLXcK'-PIG'MEN'T.  n.  A  kind  of  lamp-black  ob- 
tiiined  from  burning  coal-tar,  Ac,  and  used  as 
the  coloring-matter  in  printers'  ink. 

BL.XOK'-RENT,  n.  A  contribution  of  money  for- 
merly paid  by  the  Englis'h  government  to  the 
native  princes  of  Ireland  to  buy  off  hostility 
and  attach  them  to  England. 


BLXCK'-RtVyr,  n.  An  extremely  bitter  iridaeeooi 
plant  (Aletrit  /ariuota),  growing  in  gnuajr  or 
Bandy  wood*. 

BLXCK'-sri/VfCR.  M.  A  common  ore  of  •ilrer,  eon. 
FiHting of  Kjlver,  tulpbur,  and  anlimonjr : — oUlad 
also  brittle  tilver  ore. 

BLXck'-tIn,  tt.  A  name  given  to  tin  or«  when 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder  preparatory  to  melting. 

BL.Xck'-WAL'.NCt,  n.  An  Ameriean  dark-eolore.1 
species  of  walnut  (Jnglant  nigra),  the  timber  of 
which  is  highly  priced  for  cabinet-work. 

BLADE,  V.  It.     To  put  forth  a  blade  or  bladea. 

At  fair  a  Sowrr  U  fadt4 
Aa  erer  In  the  Muwi'  garil«B  htaded. 


BLAE,  a.     [Akin,  blue.]     Wan ;  pale. 

[Old  Eng.  <{•  Seoteh.] 

BLXNCH.c.  a.  Add.  (Cookery.)  To  tcald  or  par* 
boil  vegetables  or  fruit,  ax  almonda,  in  onder  to 
remove  their  hulls  or  skins. 

BLXncH'-HOLD'ING,  II.  (Law.)  A  Hort  of  tenare 
not  unfrequcnt  in  Scotland,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  tenant  holds  hi:*  lands  on  condition  of  par- 
ing only  an  elusory  duty,  as  a  penny  or  vouie 
trifling  article,  to  his  feudal  superior. 

BLXncH'ING-LIq'UOR,  h.— .See  Chemic,  «.,  Sup. 

BL.iS£-  (bU-za).  p.  A  a.  [Fr.]  Surfeited  or  palled, 
ns  with  the  world.  De  Quiuery. 

BLAST'-HOLE,  n.  (.Mining.)  The  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  a  pump  through  which  the  water  en- 
tors. 

BLXS'TIDE,  n.  [Or.  0A<urrik,  a  sprout,  a  germ,  and 
cl£of,  resemblance.]  (PhytioLk  Biol.)  A  vmall, 
clear  space  on  the  segments  of  the  fecundated 
ovum  of  an  organism,  which  is  the  precursor  of 
the  nucleus. 

BLXS'TO-D^RM,  n.  Substitute.  [Gr.  3Acvt««.  a 
sprout,  a  germ,  and  tipna.,  the  skin.]  ( Phytiol. 
k  Biol.)  A  membrane  in  the  fecundated  ovum 
or  ovule  of  organisms  consisting  of  flattened 
cells,  and  constituting  the  basis  from  which  the 
embryo  is  developed.  In  plants  and  the  lower 
animals  it  consists  of  two  layers,  in  the  higher 
animals  of  three,  called  respectively  the  ectoderm 
or  outer  layer,  the  mesoderm  or  middle  layer, 
and  the  endoderm  or  inner  layer. 

Prof.  Allan  Thornton. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the 


BLXS-T0-DEB'.MIC,   a. 

bliwtoderm. 
BLXS-T0-9£N'E-SIs.  II. 

yiv€<rii,  generation.] 


[Gr.  /SAooTot,  a  gprout.  and 
(Phytiol.)  Themoltipli- 
cation  of  organisms,  as  plants  and  lower  ani- 
mals, by  budding  or  gemmation.  Tkomat. 

BL.XS'TO-MERE,  n.  [Gr.  iSAiurrik.  a  germ,  and 
/*«(XK,  a  portion.]  (Biol.)  One  of  the  seg- 
luents  prmluced  by  the  division  of  thevvum. 

BLXS'TO-SPHERE.  «.  [Gr.  flAa<rnk,  a  germ,  and 
Eng.  tphere.]  { Biol.)  The  hollow  sphere  formed 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  blaatomeree  on  the 
periphery  of  the  ovum. 

BLATE,  a.  Add.  [.\.  S.  W«arf*,  sIuct!'*!.  »'ow ; 
Low  Ger.  d-  Ger.  bliid,  Fl.  bloode,  timid,  bash- 
ful.] 

1.  [Scotch.]     Bashful ;  shy ;  sheepish. 

Quoth  Lord  Mark  Carr.  troth  re  arraa  hUU 

To  bring  u*  the  news  o'  yo«r  own  drtatt.      Sfteh  ^mf. 

2.  Backwanl;    not  flourishing  or   thriving; 
sickly-looking:— said  of  plant*  or  crop*. 

Ere,  without  her  terlBt  matt. 

Had  tlwu(hi  U»«  «»rdM  wmmItmu  bUt*.        Otmmt. 

BLXTH'ER,  )  V.  n.   [L.  blatrro,  to  babble,  to  prate. 

BlifiTH'ER.  \  Akin,  Gael,  fc/nrfair*.  a  babbler,  Itnd. 
a  big  iiiouth.  Onomato|H>etic.]  To  Ulk  idle 
nonsense ;  to  babble.     [O.  Eng.  d:  Scotch.] 

BLXtH'ER,  >  r.  n.     [In  this  use  the  meaning  la 

BLfiTH'ER.  I  affected  by  hladder.]  To  blow  up ;  to 
puff:— with  ii;>.     [r.] 

Oathrrt  but  wind  to  Umtker  up  •  MB*.     #»«.  *  Pt- 

BL.Xth'ER-SKITE.  n.  A  talkative,  foolish,  in- 
flated iMjrson  ;  the  Ulk  of  auch  a  person. 

'  [Colloq.l 

BLXTT.i,  n.  (Ent.)  A  genua  of  roracious  or- 
thoptcrous  insects,  eomprii>ing  the  coekroacbea. 
B.  orientnllt  is  the  common  black  eockrtwek; 
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B,  Americana,  or  American  cockroach,  i8  larger, 
and  of  a  light  chestnut  or  reddish  color. 

BLAZE'-B5k,  1  „.     {Zool.)     A  South-African  an- 

BL£sS'-BOK,  I  telope,  Damalis  albifrons,  closely 
allied  to  the  bonte-bok,  having,  like  it,  lyrate 
horns  and  a  blazed  face,  from  which  latter  char- 
acteristic it  has  its  name. 

BLA'Z0N-M6NT  (bla'zn-mfint),  n.  The  act  of  bla- 
zoning ;  ostentatious  show ;  publication.  "  A 
blazonment  of  herself  as  an  infelicitous  wife." 

Geo.  Eliot. 

BLEACH'-FtELD  (Wech'feld),  n.  The  field  attached 
to  a  bleach-work. 

BLEAT'ER  (blet'jr),  n.     A  sheep. 


In  cold  stiff  soils  the  bleaten  oft  compUln 
Of  gouty  ails. 


Dyer. 


BLEnCH,  v.  n.  [A  southern  form  of  hlink,  to 
wink. — See  Birk,  Suppl.]  To  be  unable  to  gaze 
without  winking;  to  blink. 

The  glaring  and  dazzling  influence  at  which  the  eyes  of  eagles 
have  blenched.  Burke. 

BLEnCH'ING,  i».     The  act  of  one  who  blenches  or 

flinches  j  a  shrinking  back. 
BL£nd,  v.  n.  To  mix  or  commingle  harmoniously; 

to  shade  into  each  other,  as  colors;  to  mingle. 

There  is  a  tone  of  solemn  and  sacred  feeling  that  blende  with 
our  conviviality.  •  Irving. 

f  BLfiNT  [3rf  pers.  sing.  pr.  ind.,  also  p.  p.,  of  A.  S. 
6ie)»rfjau,  to  blind.]     1.  Blinds;  deceives. 

This  multlpljing  [art  of  alchemy]  blent  so  many  a  one. 

C'Aoucer. 

2.  Blinded;  deceived. 

O  silly  innocent! 
With  courtyse  anon  thou  shalt  be  blent.  Chaucer. 

BLEPH'A-BIS,  n,  [Gr.  fiKt<t>apCi,  an  eyelash, — in 
allusion  to  the  long 
filaments  attached  to 
the  fins.]  (/cA.)  A 
genus  of  fishes  allied 
to  the  mackerel  and 
dory,  and  including 
the  hair-finned  dory 
(B,  crinitui),  occa- 
sionally met  with  on 
the  North-American  _,    ^    . 

Atlantic  coast.  Blephans. 

f  BlSyn  (for  early  English  sound  of  ey,  see  Fey, 
Suppl.),  V.  11.  [A  nasalized  form  cognate  with 
Icel.  hlekkja,  to  turn  aside,  to  wince.  Akin, 
blink,  blench.']     To  start  back ;  to  blench. 

He  cast  his  eyes  upon  Emelya, 

And  therewithal  he  bleynte.  Chaucer. 

^PLIND'-FIsH,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes  (Ambbjopsis), 
the  best-known  species  of  which  is  A.  spelseus, 
the  blind-fish  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Ken- 
tucky. Its  eyes  are  rudimentary  and  invisible, 
being  covered  by  the  epidermis. 

BLIND'ING,  n.  A  layer  of  sand  and  gravel  spread 
over  n#wly-macadamized  roads. 

BLIND'-STO-Ky,  n.  (Arch.)  A  name  given  to 
the  triforium  of  a  Gothic  church,  as  opposed  to 
clear-story. 

BLInk,  t?.  a.  Add.  To  conceal. or  endeavor  to 
conceal. 

I  take  my  wife 
Directly  from  the  people, — and  she  comes 
As  Austria's  daughter  to  imperial  France, 
Betwixt  her  eagles,  blinking  not  her  race. 

S.  B.  Browning. 
\  BLInNE,  v.  n.      [A.  S.  blinnan — prefix  be,  bi, 
and  linnan,  to  cease.]     To  cease. 

Till  he  had  turned  him,  he  could  not  blinne.        Chaucer. 

BLIS'TER-BEE'TLE,  n.     The  blister-fly. 

t  BLiVE,  I  {or  blev),  ad.    [From  prefix  be,  bi,  and 

t  BLYVE  J  live,  quick. — Compare  Scot,  belive,  be- 

lyve,  immediately,  and  Dut.  oplive,  to  quicken.] 

Quickly;  forthwith.  Chaucer. 

BLiz'ZARD,  n.    In  the  "Western  States,  a  heavy 

snow-storm,  accompanied    by  a  hurricane  and 

extreme  cold,  which  comes  on  without  warning. 

BLOAT  (blot),  V.  a.     Add.     [Sw.  biota,  to  steep,  to 

soak.]     To  smoke,  as  a  herring. 
BL6aT-H£r'RING,  n.     A  bloater. 

You  stink  like  so  many  Uoat-herringe.       B.  Jonaon. 

BL5cK,  V.  a.  To  shape  roughly,  as  from  the  block ; 
to  begin  to  reduce  to  shape : — generally  with  out; 
as,  "  To  block  out  a  figure" ;  "  To  block  out  a 
plan." 


BLOCK,  V.  a.  Add.  (Railroads.)  To  stop,  as  a 
train,  by  a  block-signal. — See  Block-signal, 
under  Block,  n.,  Suppl. 

BLOcK,  n.  Add.  A  division  or  section  of  a  rail- 
road. Block-signal,  a  signal  by  which  one  train 
is  not  allowed  to  enter  a  block  of  a  railroad  until 
it  has  been  reported  clear  by  telegraph. 

BLSCK'AgtE  (blok'ij),  n.  The  act  of  blocking  or 
closing  up,  or  state  of  being  blocked ;  a  dam- 
ming up.     "  The  blockage  of  a  glen." 

Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers. 

BL5CK'ING-PRfiSS,  n. — See  Arming-press,  Sup. 

Bl6m'A-RY,  n.     Add.     See  Bloomary,  Suppl. 

BLOOD  (blQd),  n.  Add.  As  applied  to  horses, 
blood  implies  descent  from  Arab  stock ;  as  ap- 
plied to  cattle,  from  parents  of  a  recognized 
breed.  Pure  blood,  thorough-bred,  pure  as  re- 
gards both  parents.  Blue  blood,  noble  blood : 
the  phrase  originated  in  Spain,  where  the  nobles 
claim  that  their  blood  has  a  blue  tinge,  while 
that  of  the  commonalty  is  rather  of  a  black  hue. 

BL60D-BXp'TI$M,  n.  Baptism  acquired  through 
martyrdom,  voluntary  endurance  of  which  was 
reckoned  a  valid  substitute  for  water-baptism. 

BLOOD'ED,  a.  Of  pure  blood  or  largely  imbued 
with  pure  blood ;  thorough-bred  or  nearly  so;  of 
good  or  approved  breed : — said  of  stock. 

BLOOD'FPL,  a.  Full  of  blood,  spirit,  or  ardor. 
[r.]  Marston. 

BLOOD' -GUIL-TY  (-gil-t?),  a.  Guilty  of  murder. 
"  A  blood-guilty  life."  Fairfax. 

BLOOD' -MON-EY,  n.  1.  Money  paid  to  one  who 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
death  of  another,  either  violently  or  by  law; 
money  paid  to  a  murderer  or  to  a  witness  for 
testifying  on  a  capital  charge. 

2.  Money  paid  to   the   nearest  of   kin  of  a 
murderfed  person. 

BLOOD' -WOOD  (biad'wad),  n.  Logwood :— from 
itl  color. 

BLOOD'Y-HiND,  n.  {Old  Forest  Law.)  A  hand 
red  with  the  blood  of  a  deer,  a  sufiicient  evidence 
of  trespass  in  the  forest  after  venison : — called 
also  red-hand,  which  see,  Suppl. 

BLOOM,  V.  a.  Add.  To  cause  to  bloom ;  to  make 
radiant. 

Barred  clouds  bloorfi  the  soft-dying  day.        Tennyson. 
B^OOM'A-Ry,  I  „.    Xhe  furnace  in  which  cast  iron 
Bl66m'E-RY,  j  is  converted  into  malleable  iron  ; 
also,  a    furnace  in    which  iron    is   made    into 
blooms  directly  from  the  ore,  without  liquefac- 
tion. 

BLOOM'ERjW,  {Gardening.)  A  plant  that  blooms; 
a  flowering  plant.    "  A  profuse  bloomer." 

BLOW  EN,    )  „.     [Possibly  akin  to  Ger.  blUhen,  to 

BLOWING,  J  bloom,  but  doubtful.]  A  showy  flaunt- 
ing female ;  a  low  sweetheart.  [Slang.]  "  Black- 
eyed  Sal,  his  blowing."  Byron. 

BLOW— HOLE,  n.  1.  One  of  the  nostrils  or  spiracles 
on  the  upper  surface  of  a  whale's  head  for  res- 
piration and  expulsion  of  water. 

2.  A  hole  in  ice  to  which  whales,  seals,  &c., 
come  to  breathe. 

BLOWlNG-fiN'^INE  (-en'jjn),  n.  {Metal.)  The 
engine  used  for  forcing  air  into  the  blast-furnace 
in  which  iron  ore  is  smelted. 

BLOWING-o6t,  w.  {Marine  Steam-Engines.)  The 
act  of  removing  salt  from  a  boiler  in  which  sea- 
water  is  used,  by  means  of  a  pressure  of  steam. 

BLU'CHER,  n.  A  kind  of  half-boot,  named  after 
the  Prussian  field-marshal  Blucher. 

BLUE,  V.  a.  Add.  To  temper  iron  until  it  is  of 
a  blue  color.  Tolhausen. 

BLUE,  n.    Add.     The  sky. 

Did  sweep  his  thoughts  as  angels  do 
Their  wings,  with  cadence  up  the  blue. 

E.  B.  Browning. 
BLUE'-BiCK,  n.    {Ich.)    A  species  of  trout  found 
in  Maine,  the  Salmo  oquassa.  C.  Girard. 

BLUE'-BOOK  (-bftk),  n.  Add.  In  England,  the 
name  popularly  applied  to  the  reports  and  other 
papers  printed  by  parliament,  because  they  are 
usually  covered  with  blue  paper. 


BLUE'-CURLS,  n.  An  American  plant  of  the  mint 
family  and  genus  Trichostema  : — specifically,  T. 
dichotomum,  often  called  bastard  j^ennyroyal 
from  its  resemblance  to  pennyroyal. 

BLUE'-EYED-GRAsS  (blu'id-),  n.  An  American 
plant  of  the  iris  family  and  genus  Sisyrinchium, 
with  small  delicate  blue  flowers. 

BLUE'-GRAsS,  n.  Add.  The  popular  name  of 
Poa  pratensis,  one  of  the  most  valuable  pasture- 
grasses,  forming  a  large  portion  of  the  finest 
pastures  in  America  and  Europe.  It  attains 
its  greatest  perfection  in  the  limestone  regions 
of  Kentucky,  where  it  is  indigenous. — Known 
variously  as  Kentucky  blu^-grass,  June  grass, 
smooth-stalked  meadow-grass,  and  green  grass. 

BLUE'-GUM-TREE,  n.  The  Eucalyptus  globulus, 
a  great  Australian  tree,  so  called  from  the  resin 
it  yields,  which  somewhat  resembles  kino  in 
properties: — called  also  fever-tree,  which  see. 

BLUE'-JAY,  »i.  (Ornith.)  A  beautiful  American 
bird  of  the  jay  family  {Cyanura  cristata),  hvA 
with  a  harsh  screaming  voice. 

All  was  silent  as  a  dream, 

Save  the  rushiug  of  the  stream, 

And  the  blue  jay  in  the  wood.  Longfellow. 

BLUE' -JOINT,  n.  A  kind  of  grass,  the  Calamo- 
grostis  Canadensis,  common  on  wet  grounds  in 
Canada  and  the  Northern  States.  In  the  West- 
ern States,  the  popular  name  of  the  Triticum 
repens.  Gray. 

BLUE'-LIGHT  (-lit),  «.  A  light  used  as  a  signal 
in  ships  and  sometimes  for  military  purposes. 

BLUE'-MAsS,  H.  (Med.)  A  drug  formed  by  rub- 
bing metallic  mercury  with  conserve  of  roses 
until  all  the  globules  disappear.  Of  this  blue- 
pills  are  made. 

BLUE-6'CHRE,  n,  A  rare  mineral  color,  a  sub- 
phosphate  of  iron,  found  with  iron  pyrites  in 
Cornwall  and  North  America. 

BLUE'  -SPAR,  n.  A  mineral  of  an  azure  blue 
color : — called  also  lazulite,  which  see. 

BLUE'  -tAN-GLE  (-tang-gl),  n.  See  Dangleberry, 
Suppl. 

BLU'ETS,  n.  A  name  common  to  several  plants  of 
dilierent  genera  bearing  blue  flowers,  as  (7en- 
taurea  cyanus,  Oldenlandia  cserulea,  and  Vac- 
cinium  angustifolium. 

BLUFF,  V.  a.  To  repel  or  drive  ofiF  with  a  gruff 
answer ;  to  frighten  one  from  accomplishing  his 
purpose: — often  with  off.     [Amer.  CoUoq.] 

Bartlett. 

BLU'ING,  w.  Add.  Specifically,  the  process  of 
heating  iron  and  some  other  metals  until  they 
assume  a  blue  color. 

BLUN^'ING,  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  phing- 
'"S'-]  {Pottery.)  The  process  of  reducing  clay 
to  the  consistency  of  cream  for  making  earthen- 
ware. Simmonds. 

BLUNT,  n.    Money  ;  as,  "  Post  the  blunt."  [Slang.] 

BLUS'TROyS,  a.     Blustering ;  noisy.      Hudibras. 

BOARD'ING,  n.  The  material  with  which  a  thing 
is  boarded ;  boards. 

BOARD' ING-NET'TTNG.?,  n.  pi.  {Natit.)  Strong 
nettings  put  round  a  man-of-war  to  prevent  ita 
being  boarded. 

BOAR'-FISH,  n.  {Teh.)  A  Mediterranean  fish 
( Capros  aper)  of  the 
dory  family,  remark- 
able for  its  protractile 
mouth,  the  resem- 
blance of  which  to 
the  snout  of  a  pig 
gives  the  animal  its 
name. 

BOAS'TON,  n.    See  Bos- 
ton, Suppl. 

BOAT,  V.  n.     To  go  in 
a  boat.     "  I  boated  over.'' 

BOAT,  V.  a.     To  convey  in  a  boat. 

We  were  speedily  boated  ashore.        Bayard  Taylor. 

BOAT'-IN-SECT,  n.    Same  as  Boat-fly,  ichich  see. 

BO'BAc,  n.  []^ol.  bobak;  Ruse.  6a ibak.]  {Zool.) 
A  species  of  marmot  {Arctomys  bobac),  a  native 
of  Poland. 


Boar-fish. 
Tennyson. 
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BOB-WHITE 

P5B- WHITE',  n.  {Ornith.)  The  popular  name 
of  the  North-Aiuorionn  partridge  or  quail  ( Ortyx 
Viryinianut),  from  its  note. 

BOCK'-BIKR,   )  ,1.    [Ger.  hock;  a  ho-goftt,  and  bier, 
BC'CK'-UKKB,  )  beer: — probably  from  its-  making 

people  sportive.]     A  strong  sort  of  lagcr-beer. 
BODE,   pret.   of    hide,    to    libido.        [r.   A    Poet.] 

"  There  awhile  it  [the  grail]  bode,"      Tenni/Hon. 

BOD'HI-TRKK,  n.  [Sansc.  bodhi,  the  holy  fig- 
tree — from  bodha,  knowledge.  Akin,  Gr.  ol6a 
(FotSa),  I  know.]  {liwldhivt  Myth.)  Same  as 
Bo-TRKR,  which  lee,  Suppl. 

The  Bodltl-trte,  beneath  whose  Icsres 

It  waa  orJalued  that  Truth  nbouM  cume  to  Huddb. 

Kdwin  Arnold. 

t  BQd'J-KIN,  n.  A  diminutive  of  body,  used  only 
in  the  exclamation  "Od's  bodikin,"  a  corruption 
for  "God's  body," 

BOD'ING,  a.  Foreboding;  presaging;  as,  "My 
boding  heart." 

BOD'ING-iy,  ad.  So  as  to  bode  or  forebode ;  omi- 
nously,    "All  is  so  bodinyly  still,"  Lowell. 

BOD'KIN,  n.  Add.  [W.  bidorjyn,  dim.  of  bidoy, 
a  dagger.]  To  ride  bodkin,  to  sit  in  a  vehicle 
between  two  persons : — from  the  upright  position 
one  ia  compelled  to  maintain.  Thackeray. 

EOd'LE,  n.  Add.  [After  Bothwell,  the  surname 
of  the  mint-master.]  An  ancient  Scotch  copper 
coin,  worth  half  a  plack,  or  one-third  of  a  cent. 

BOd'Y-SNXtCH'EB,  n,     A  resurrectionist. 

BOD'Y-SNXtch'ING,  »i.  The  act  or  practice  of 
stealing  bodies  from  the  grave  for  dissection. 

BO'ER,  n.  [Dut.  Akin,  Ger.  bauer,  a  peasant- 
farmer.]  A  South-African  farmer  of  Dutch 
origin. 

BOG'-BLlT-TER,  n.  The  bittern.  [Scotch.]  "The 
deep  cry  of  the  bog-blitter  or  bull-of-the-bog." 

Sir  W.  Scott. 
BO'eiE,  I  n.    [W.  bwg,  a  goblin.     Cog.  Russ.  b6ka, 
BO'CY,   J  a  bugbear.      Akin,  bugbear,  and  Scot. 
bogle,  a  spectre.] 

1.  A  scarecrow ;  a  goblin  : — hence,  Old  Bogie, 
a  sort  of  euphemism  for  the  devil. 

2.  A  kind  of  car  or  truck  so  mounted  as  to 
take  curves  readily ;  a  trolly : — so  named  after 
"Old  Bogie,"  from  the  dangerous  suddenness 
with  which  it  comes  round  corners  upon  people. 

3.  {IroH-furnuceg.)  A  stout  iron  box  for  re- 
ceiving the  slag  or  tap-cinder  frofh  the  puddling- 
furnace. 

^  6IE,  1  a.  (Mech.)  Noting  an  arrangement 
BO'ey,  j  of  a  car  or  wagon  attached  by  a  pivot 
to  a  four-wheeled  frame,  round  which  pivot  it 
turns  freely  so  as  to  take  curves  readily.  The 
arrangement  applies  to  both  railroad-cars  and 
horse-cars. 

b5g'-m6ss,  n.  (Hot.)  The  name  common  to  the 
Sphagna,  or  tribe  of  cryptogams  intermediate 
between  liverworts  and  true  mosses.  The  bog- 
moss  constitutes  the  substance  of  turf,  and  some 
species  serve  as  food  for  the  reindeer. 

B5g'-WH0RT  (Mg'ljwUrt),  n.  [Bog  and  wh-ort, 
A.  S.  icyrf,  root,  plant.]  (Dot.)  The  whortle- 
berry ( Vaccinium  nigrum).— SoQ  Whortle- 
berry. 

bOo'-WOOD  (-wftd),  n.  Wood  found  in  peat  bogs, 
especially  hard  wood,  as  oak.  It  is  generally 
jet  black,  very  hard,  and  suitable  to  be  made 
into  ornaments. 

BO-HE'MI-AN,  n.  Add.  The  French  name  for  a 
gypsy ; — hence,  a  term  applied  to  a  person  who 
sets  the  conventionalities  of  society  at  defiance; 
a  literary  man  or  artist  of  irregular  or  uncon- 
ventional habits. 

BO-HE'MJ-AN,  a.  Add.  Regardless  of  the  con- 
ventionalities of  society;  gypsy-like;  vagabond; 
dissolute.     [Art  Slang,] 

These  artlat-gathcrinn  have  hecn  denominated  Bohemian, 
and  tookcd  on  as  low  and  dentorallilug.        Jamu  A.  /Vatman, 

BO-HE'MJ-AN-I§M,  n.  The  manner  of  life  of  a 
Bohemian ;  literary  vagabondism. 
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Tion-MifRI-A,   In.     [After   0.  W.   Rudolf  /?«*- 

biEH-ME' Rl-A,  j  mer,  a  (ierraan  boUmist.]  (Bol.) 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  nettle  order  (  Uriicareit), 
comprising  the  grass-cloth  plant  of  China,  H. 
nivea,  from  whose  fibres  iii  manufactured  a  deli- 
cate cambric. — See  Chi.va-orass,  Suppl. 

Buf'AU,  )i.     Same  as  BorAR. 

t  BiilST,  H.  [Fr.  boite.]  A  box.  "  Every  6oi»t 
full  of  thy  lectuary."  Chaucer, 

t  BoIs'TOUS-LY,  ad.  [A.  S.  bwyHtun,  rude,  brutal, 
from  6*c_y«<,  savage.]     Boisterously;  loudly. 

Chaucer. 

t  BOkE-LEB',  »i.     a  buckler. 


Upon  his  arm  he  here  a  gaj  braocr, 
And  by  bis  Hide  a  sword  and  a  hokeler. 


Chaucer. 


BO  L.\,    1  n.     [Sp.  bola,  a  ball.]     A  weapon  con- 
BO'LAS,  j  sisting  of  a  rope  with  a  heavy  ball  at 

each    end,    used    by   certain    tribes    of   South 

America. 

BOLD'-FACE,  w.  Add.  (Print.)  A  strongly- 
marked,  full-faced  type. 

BO-L£c'TION-MOULD'ING,  )  „.        (Joinery.)        A 

B()-l£c'TION-MOLD'ING,  j  moulding  projecting 
beyond  the  surface  of  the  framing. 

BO'LTDE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  /SoAw,  j3oAt«o«,  from 
^oAAw,  to  throw.]  (Meteor.)  The  name  given 
to  the  larger  and  more  brilliant  shooting  stars  ; 
a  fire-ball: — by  older  writers  called  /lying 
dragon. 

t  BOL'LEN,  1  p,  a.     [A.  S.  bolla,  a  round  vessel ; 
t  BOLN,        J  Low  Ger.  bol,  round.]     Puffed  out ; 

swollen.     "Thin  and  boln  out  like  a  sail." 

Ben  Jonson, 
BOLT,  n.     Add.     A  sudden  start  or  spring;    as, 

"  Ho  made  a  bolt  forward." 
BOLT,  ad.     [Influenced  in  meaning  both  by  bolt  in 

the  sense  of  start,  and  bolt  in  the  sense  of  arrow.] 

1.  Perpendicularly ;  as,  "  He  stood  bolt  up." 

2.  With  sudden  collision  ;  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly. "He  came  bolt  up  against  the 
heavy  dragoon."  Thackeray, 

b6m-BA' CE-X,  M.  [From  Bombax,  the  cotton- 
tree.]  (But.)  An  order  of  tropical  trees  closely 
allied  to  the  Malvaceee,  including  the  gigantic 
Baobab  and  the  Bombax  or  cotton-tree. 


BOM-BARD', 
BOM-BAR'DON, 


J- 


Same  as  Boubardo. 


BOM-BARD-IER'-BEE'TLE,  n,  (Ent.)  A  name 
common  to  many  beetles  of  the  genera  Brachinus 
and  AptinuB,  from  their  power  of  discharging  in 
self-defence  an  acrid  fluid  from  the  abdomen, 
which  explodes  on  coming  in  contact  with  the 
air,  diS°using  a  pungent  odor. 

B&NA  FfOE,  H.  The  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
bona  fide  traveller  in  Britain,  who  is  entitled 
to  receive  refreshments  in  a  hotel  on  Sunday. 

BO-NAN'ZA,  «,  [Sp,,  prosperity,  good  fortune, 
fair  weather  at  sea;  from  bueno,  good.]  A  Cali- 
fornian  mining  term  to  signify  an  abundance  of 
metal  or  ore. 

The  minea  of  Northern  Hexico  are  principally  what  arc  called 
pocket -minus,  with  thin  veins  of  poor  metals  conuecting  the 
pocltets.  When  a  pocket  of  rich  ore  is  struck,  the  mine  is  said 
to  be  in  bonanza.  Joknton't  cyc. 

b6nD,  ».  a.  Add.  (Arch.)  To  join  or  fasten,  as 
bricks  in  a  wall.  "  Columns  of  .  .  .  bricks  se- 
curely bonded  to  the  wall."        Loftut,  Chaldma. 

b5nD,  n.  Add.  The  condition  of  goods  lying  in 
a  customs  warehouse ;  a  bonded  warehouse ;  as, 
"  To  put  goods  into  bond." 

b5nd'.\-QER,  n.  In  Scotland  and  Northumber- 
land, (a)  A  rural  laborer,  male  or  female,  who 
rents  a  cottage  from  a  farmer  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  work  for  him  at  current  wages  at  certain 
seasons.  Chombers'$  Encyc,  (b)  A.  worker  pro- 
vided by  a  hind  for  his  master's  service. 

It  is  a  local  custom  in  Northumberland  that  everr  hind  shall 
provide  a  bondager  for  his  master's  service,  commonly  a  girl  or 
young  woman ;  If  not  his  own  daughter,  ho  must  hire  one. 

Walter  While. 

BOND'KD,  ^.  &  a,  1.  Fitted  or  designed  to  re- 
ceive goods  on  bond;  as,  "A  bonded  ware- 
house." 

2.  Put  into  bond  or  a  bonded  warehouse ;  as, 
*'  Bonded  goods." 


BOON 

8.  Secured  by  bonds;  %M,"Bomd«d  dntics": 

"  Bondrd  debt." 

4.  Burdened  by  a  bond  or  mortgage;  as,  "  A 
bonded  eiitate." 

t  BONDij'WoM.^N  (-wttm.^),  n.    A  bondwoman. 
Arc  mU  (gr  (teTM,  Mid  Ihdr  vl*«i  (M  *M4iM«Mi. 


BONE,  n.  [Icel.  b/in,  a  prayer.  Akin,  bwm  and 
0.  Eng,  bene.]  A  petition;  a  prayer;  a  boon. 
[Ob«.  or  Poet.] 

8ay  what  thaa  IIM,  vtd  thorn  abaU  haM  tkr  l«M.    Ttntr. 

Our  good  king  kneels  mnmbllog  aoow  old  home.      Ttttrnfm. 

BONE'-CAVE,  w.  (Gtol.)  A  cave  in  which  the 
remains  uf  prehiittoric  animals,  as  the  hipti»- 
potamuK,  mammoth,  Bttt  primigeniut,  car«-lion 
and  cnve-bcar,  hyenn,  kc,  are  found  foaail  or 
seuii-fus.til.  Pala^ontologixts  inform  us  that  (be 
bones  of  in:in  are  iil-o  foiiii  I  in  thexe  cavrai  under 
circumstances  proving  that  he  wa*  cocvnl  with 
the  cave-bear  and  the  mammoth,  and  tbnt  the 
bones  of  the  animals  theuisclves  afford  evidcoco 
of  this  contemporaneousness. 

BOS-HOM-MIE,  I  (boD-*-.in-m8),  n.     [Fr..  from  4o«, 

BOS-HOM-IE      )  good,  and  homme,  man.]     Genial 

simplicity  of  heart  and  manners;  good  nature. 

This  should  teach  us  not  to  canluaad  warm-hrarlfdDM*,  Ams- 
hommie,  or  rcminine  sensibility  with  the  cBlhuiasB  of  Ha- 
mauity.  Ktc*  ITmm. 

b5\'KA,  n.  A  trade  name  for  roasted  beet-root 
used  to  adulterate  c()ff°ee. 

BdK^E  (h6n),  n.     [Fr.]     A  nurse-maid. 

BOn'NET-PIECE,  n.  A  Scots  coin  of  native  gold 
of  the  time  of  James  I. : — so  named  from  the 
bonnet  worn  by  the  king  on  the  impress. 

BOn'SPIEL  (bon'spil),   n.      [Fl.   bonne,   a   village^ 
and  Kjtel,  Ger.  tpiel,  a  game.]    A  match  at  curir 
ing  between  two  opposite  parties,  as  between 
two  parishes.     [Scotch.] — See  CuRLiKe. 

b6n'TE-BOK.  II.  [Dut.]  (Zool.)  A  South-Afriean 
antelope  (Damulit  pygnuca),  characterised  by 
regularly  lyrate  horns,  a  white  or  biased  face, 
and  the  vividly  contrasting  tints  of  its  hair, 
from  which  la^t  characteriftio  it  has  the  name 
of  pied -hoc: — called  also  nunni*. 

BOOF  (bttf),  n.  [Prov.  Ger.  buff,  water-cider.] 
Peuch  brandy.     [Pennsylvania.]        Haldeman. 

BOOK'-a)V-ER§  (bftk'-),  a.  (Bookbinding.)  A 
name  given  to  embosseti  printed  cotton  used  for 
cloth  covers  to  books  instead  of  leather  binding. 

BOOK'-HOLD-ER  (bbk'-),  a.  The  old  name  for  a 
prompter  at  a  theatre.  Benn.  <fr  Fl. 

BOOK'ING-CLFJtK  (bQk'tng-kWrk  or  -kWrk),  a.  A 
clerk  who  sells  ticketn,  as  at  a  railroad  rtation: 
— so  called  because  in  the  days  of  stage-eoaehea 
he  entered  the  names  of  the  passengers  in  a 
book.     [Kng.J 

B00K'rNG-<5F'FICE  (bOk'jng-orn*),  n.  An  oflce 
in  which  passengers'  names  are  registered  for 
a  journey,  or  where  tickets  may  be  purchased. 
[Eng.] 

BOOK'-MAK-EB  (b&k'-),  n.  Add.  A  sporting  man 
who  keeps  a  record  of  his  bets : — specifically 
(Hone-racing),  a  professional  betting  man  who 
backs  the  field  against  individual  horses. 

BOOK'-NOT-ICE  (bttk'-),  n.  A  short  dwcriplive 
notice  of  a  book  in  a  perioilical,  difl'ering  from  a 
review  in  not  being  analytical  or  critically  ap- 
preciative. 

BOOK'-PLATE  (bOk'-),  a.  A  ticket  attached  to  • 
book  to  indicate  ownership,  plaoe  in  library,  Ac. 

BOOK'-POST  (bflk'-),  a.  The  department  or  ar- 
rangement in  the  poet-office  by  which  books  are 
forwarded  by  post. 

BOOM,  n.  Add.  In  fti«*iW»»,  a  sadden  and  rapidly- 
increasing  demand  for  a  commodity,  with  con- 
sequent rise  in  price : — hence,  generally,  an  en- 
thusiastic and  spontaneous  popular  movement 
in  favor  of  a  person,  thing,  or  cause.     [I".  S.] 

BOOJi'lNO,;!.  A(i.    Sounding  loudly ;  resonnding. 

O  er  tb«  SM-bMi  ship*  th«  l»»i<M  »«««»»  n»*.     ft€»mtr. 

t  BOON  (ban),  a.     A  bone. 

W*  strin  a*  dU  la*  >■— Sw  Mr  Ik*  tosa. 


MOVE,  NOR,  SdN;    b6lL,  BIIb,  rOlE,  ANNUAL,  u,  French,— Q,  q,  <;,  S,  lo/l ;   B,  0,  s,  i,  hard;  6,  m,  natat ;   §  as  i;    f  cw  gi.— THIS,  tftis. 
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BEACTED 


b66n'SI-LATE,  n.  The  name  for  a  composition  of 
finely-ground  bones  and  silicate  of  soda  used  as 
a  substitute  for  ivory  and  hard-wood  in  the 
manufacture  of  clock-cases,  canes,  dominos,  &c. 

Haldeman, 

f  BOOR  (bor),  n.  [See  Boar.  Cognate  Russ.  h6ro, 
Hind,  bdr'dh,  a  boar.]  A  boar.  "  Wild  boors 
that  frothen  white  as  foam."  Chaucer. 

f  BOOT'HALE,  i>.  a.     To  ransack  for  booty. 

Beau.  &  Fl. 
BOOT'lIcK,  n.    A  lick-spittle ;  a  toady.    [Amer.] 

Jiartlett. 

BO-RAQ-I-NA'CE-JE,    -In. pi.     (Bot.)    The  borage 
BOR-HAQ-I-NA' CE-JE,  ]  family,  a  natural  order  of 

plants,  chiefly  rough  hairy   herbs,  comprising 

borage  and  heliotrope. 

BOR'DER-ING,  ji.  Paper  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls  of  a  room. 

BOK'DER-LXnD,  )i.  Land  lying  on  the  frontiers 
of  two  adjoining  countries  ;  borders : — used  fre- 
quently in  a  figurative  sense ;  as,  "  The  border- 
land of  science."  Proctor. 

BORE'DOM,  h.   The  state  of  being  bored  or  wearied, 
as  by  a  tiresome  person,  company,  or  piece  of 
business.     "The  boredom  of  fashionable  life." 
Jamei  A.  Freeman. 

BORE'-WORM  (-wUnn),  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
Teredo  navalit,  or  ship-worm,  from  its  destruc- 
tive ravages  in  submerged  timber,  as  piles,  ships' 
bottoms,  <tc. 

BOR'ING-BAR,  n.  A  bar  of  a  small  horizontal 
boring-machine,  used  for  boring  the  brasses  of 
plummer-blocks  by  the  cutter  fixed  in  it.  Weale. 

BOR'ING-MA-gnlNE  (-ma-shen'),  n.  A  machine 
for  turning  the  inside  of  a  cylinder. 

BOR'NEENE,  n.  A  light  fragrant  liquid  used  in 
perfumery  distilled  from  borneole,  which  see. 

b6r'NE-0-CXM'PH0R,  «.  A  variety  of  camphor 
yielded  by  Dri/obala)wps  aromaticn,  very  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Chinese : — called  also  hard 
camphor. — See  Dryobalanops,  Suppl. 

BOR'NE-OLE,  ».  A  pale-yellowish  liquid  camphor 
or  camphor-oil  yielded  by  the  Dryobukuiops 
aromatica  of  Borneo,  from  which  borneene  is 
distilled. — See  Dryobalanops,  Suppl. 

BOR'NITE,  )i.  [After  Von  5orH,  who  made  impor- 
tant improvements  in  mining  precious  metals.] 
{Mill.)  A  ferro-sulphate  of  copper,  a  valuable 
ore,  distinguished  by  its  reddish-yellow  color, 
rapidly  tarnishing  into  bluish  and  reddish 
shades,  whence  its  alternative  name  of  enibes- 
cite  : — known  also  as  variegated  copper  pyrites. 

Dana. 

BOR'OUGH-REEVE  (bQr's-),  n.  Formerly,  in  Eng- 
land, the  reeve  or  principal  ofiBcial  of  a  borough, 
corresponding  to  the  shire-reeve  (sherifif)  of  a 
county. 

BOn-nXQ-T-NA' CE-JE.    See  Boraginace^,  Suppl. 

f  BOr'ROW  {or  bpr-rS'),  «.  Add.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  redeems ;  a  redeemer. 

Nay,  say  I  thereto,  by  my  dear  horrow.  Spenter. 

SORT,  11.  The  small  debris  of  diamonds  in  cutting, 
ground  into  powder  for  lapidary-work. 

BOR'WE  (or  bOr'u),  n.  A  borrow j  a  pledge;  se- 
curity.   "  Each  of  them  laid  his  faith  to  borwe." 

Chaucer, 

b5s,  «.  {Zo'dl.)  The  systematic  name  for  the 
genus  of  ruminant  animals  which  comprises  the 
ox,  buflfalo,  Ac. — See  Bovid.e,  Suppl.,  and  Ox. 

BO'§A,     1  „,    [Pers.  &  Turk,  bozah.]    An  Eastern 

BO'ZAH,  j  beverage  prepared  from  fermented  mil- 
let-seed. 

bOsH'-bCt'TEB,  n.  A  very  inferior  kind  of  but- 
ter made  up  in  Hamburg  and  sent  over  to  Eng- 
land to  adulterate  other  butters  with. 

BQSirE§,  n.  pi.  {Metal.)  The  lower  part  of  a 
blast-furnace,  extending  from  the  widest  part, 
or  belly,  to  the  top  of  the  hearth.  Weale. 

B6sK,  n.     A  thicket ;  a  grove.  Tennyson. 


bSS'KOI,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  p6(rKu>,  to  graze.]  {Ecel.) 
An  ancient  class  of  Eastern  monks,  who  lived 
without  proper  hiibitations,  spending  their  time 
chiefly  in  worship  in  church,  and  providing 
themselves  food  of  the  herbs  of  the  field  : — called 
also  Grazers.  Staunton. 

BOSS,  V.  a.  To  be  master  of;  to  rule;  as,  "To  boss 
the  work."     [Amer.  Vulg.] 

b5sS,  v.  n.  To  act  as  a  boss  or  master.  [Amer. 
Vulg.] 

BSs'TOX,    n. 
bouston. 


A  game   at   cards : — written    also 


Boswellia  serrata. 


BO^WEL' LI-A,  n.  [In  honor  of  Dr.  John  Bos 
tee/;,  of  Edinburgh.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  trees  (nat.  ord. 
Bvrseracem)  inhabiting  the 
arid  regions  of  Eastern 
Africa  and  Southern  Arabia, 
several  of  whose  species 
produce  fragrant  juices  and 
resins,  which,  on  account  of 
their  perfume,  are  much 
employed  as  frankincense  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches, 
especially  the  extract  called   ">  branchiet;  6,  single 

Olibanum.  flower;  c,  capsule. 

BOT'A-NY-BSY-OAK,  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Cusaarina,  whose  wood  resembles  in  color  full 
red  mahogany.  It  is  used  as  veneer  for  the 
backs  of  brushes,  turnery,  &c. 

t  BOT'E-LERE,  1  {or  bot-g-lar'),  n.    [Fr.  bouteiUer.] 
t  BOT'I-LER      J  A  butler.  Chaucer. 

BOTH'ER-SOME,  a.      Causing  bother;  vexatious; 

inconvenient;  troublesome.     [Colloq.] 
t  BOTH'-HXnd§,  n.     An  indispensable  assistant; 

a  factotum. 

He  is  bis  master's  hoth-Jiands,  I  assure  you.        B.  Jonaon. 

t  BOT'ME,  n.  [A.  S.]  Bottom.  "  Casually  the 
ship's  botme  rent."  Chaucer. 

B(?-TREE,  «.  [See  Bodhi-tree.]  The  popular 
name  for  the  Ficiis  religiosa,  or  sacred  tree,  of 
Hindostan  and  Ceylon,  venerated  alike  by  the 
followers  of  Vishnu,  who  was  born  under  it,  and 
by  those  of  Buddha,  who  underwent  his  temp- 
tation and  attained  enlightenment  under  it: — 
called  also  peepul,  pipul. 

BOT-RY'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  /SoTpuiVrjs,  pertaining  to 
grapes.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  hyphomycetous  or 
filamentous  fungi,  comprising  many  moulds  and 
mildews,  often  found  on  grapes.  B.  Bassinna 
is  the  cause  of  museardine,  a  disease  fatal  to 
silk-worms. 

BOT'TLE-GRAsS,  n.  A  grass  {Setnria  viridis) 
growing  on  cultivated  grounds: — known  also  as 
green  foxtail. 

BOT'TLE-HfiAD,  |  „.      {Zoijl.)     A  cetaceous  ani- 

BOT'TIiE-NO§E,  J  mal,  the  Hyperaodon  bidens,  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  so  named  from  the  form  of 
its  head  and  nose.  It  belongs,  or  is  closely  al- 
lied, to  the  Physiteridse  or  sperm  whales.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  a  species  of  dolphin  {Del- 
phinns  Tursio)  of  the  northern  seas. 

BOT'TLE-HOLD'ER,  n.  One  who  attends  a  boxer 
in  a  prize-ring,  supplying  him  with  water, 
sponging  off  blood,  and  the  like. 

b6tTS,  11.  pil.     Same  as  Bots. 

BOU'giET  (bo'jgt),  n.     [Fr.  bougette,  dim.  of  bouge, 
a  budget;  Old  Fr.  boulge,  a  little  bag;  and  that 
from  the  Celtic;  cognate  Gael,  bolg,  builg,  a  bag, 
budget.] 
t  1.  A  budget. 

with  that  out  of  his  houget  forth  he  drew 
Great  store  of  treasure.  Spemer. 

2.  {Her.)    The  device  of  a  water-vessel, 
t  BOtTK  (bftk),  n.     [Scot,  bouk,  bulk,  body:   Icel. 
bukr.]     The  body. 

The  clottercd  blood  ...  is  in  his  houk  i-left.        Chaucer. 

BOULE  (bol),  «.  [After  the  first  maker,  Andrg 
Charles  Boule.]  A  surface  decoration  composed 
of  tortoise-shell  and  brass : — called  also  buhl, 
which  see. 

BOULEVERSEMENT  (bol-vers-mOn),  n.  [Fr.  boule,  a 
ball,  and  verser,  to  turn.]  Subversion;  over- 
throw; upsetting. 


BOU'QUE-TTn  (b5'ke-t'n  »'•  bfik-taii)  n.  {Zonl.)  A 
species  of  goat  inhabiting  the  highest  region 
of  the  Alps,  above  even  the  chamois: — known 
also  as  the  ibex,  which  see. 

BOUKG  (bOrg),  n.  [Fr.,  from  A.  S.  burg,  burh, 
from  beorgan,  to  protect.]  A  place  protected  or 
fortified  ;  a  city  or  village  ;  a  burgh. 

They  take  the  rustic  murmur  of  their  bourg 
For  the  great  wave  that  echoes  rouud  the  world. 

Tennyson. 

BOURGIGNON  (bOr-ien-yon),  n.  [Fr.]  A  native  of 
Burgundy. 

BOURGUIGNOTE  (bor-gen-yot),  n.  [Fr.,  from  lionr- 
goijne,  Burgundy.]  A  sort  of  casque  with  a 
little  visor,  but  without  a  gorget; — so  called  be- 
cause first  worn  by  Burguudians. 

BOUBNOUSE  (bOr-no8'),n.    See  BuRNOOSE,  Suppl. 

BOC§E,  t  (boz),    n.     A  drinking-bout;  a  carouse. 

BOW.^E  J  [Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.]  R.  Browning. 

BOVi}E,  1^  {\,Ca),  v.n.    Add.    To  drink;  to  revel;  to 
BOW.jEj  carouse. 

Robin  Hood 
Would  with  his  maid  Marian 
Sup  and  bouse  from  horn  and  can.  Keat». 

Bd\''I-D^,  n.  j)l.  [L.  bos,  bovls,  an  ox,  and  Gr. 
putronymic  teruiinntion  iSijs.]  {Zool.)  The 
ox  tribe,  a  family  of  ruminating  mauimals  com- 
prising the  ox,  bison,  buffalo,  yak,  zebu,  <fec. 
They  are  all  useful  for  their  flesh,  tallow,  hides, 
horns,  and  the  doiuesticated  species  for  their 
milk. 

BOW,  H.  Add.  {Nant.)  One  who  rows  the  bow- 
oar  ill  a  boat;  a  bowman  or  bow-oar. 

BOW'EB,  n.  [Ger.  baiier,  a  peasant,  a  clown.] 
The  name  given  to  two  knaves  in  the  game  of 
euchre,  the  right  bower  being  the  knave  of 
trumps,  and  the  left  bower,  the  knave  of  the 
suit  of  the  same  color  as  trumps. 

BOW'ER,  n.     Add.     A  lady's  chamber. 

BOW'ER-MAID,        |  „.    A  chambermaid ;  a  lady's 

BOW'ER-MAID'EN,  J  maid. 

BOW'EB- Y,  )i.  [Dut.  bonwerij.]  A  farm  ;  a  farm- 
steading.     [Obsolescent  d;  local  Amer.] 

BOW-OAR,  «.  Add.  The  oar  nearest  the  bow  of 
a  boat. 

BOW'-WOOD  (-wM),  11.  The  wood  of  the  Osage 
orange,  so  named  from  its  being  used  by  the 
Indians  for  bows : — known  in  Arkansas  as  bois 
d'arc. 

b6x'BER-RY,  nf   See  Checkerberry,  Suppl, 

b6y'-BTsH-0P,  n.  In  Old  English  Christmas 
Sports,  a  boy,  generally  a  chorister,  elected  by 
his  fellows,  who  burlesqued  the  episcopal  func- 
tions, going  about  dressed  in  mock  robes,  bless- 
ing the  people,  serving  at  the  altar,  &c. 

t  BOY'DE-KIN,  n.  [W.  bidogyn,  a  poniard,  from 
bidog,  a  dagger;  Gael,  biodag,  biod,  a  pointed 
top.]     A  bodkin  ;  a  poniard. 

Sticked  him  with  boydekins  anon.  Chaucer, 

Br.     {Chem.)     The  symbol  of  bromine. 
BRXCH-Y-CE-PHAL'IC,     I  a.      [Gr.  Ppaxv<:,  short, 
BRAjEH-Y-CEPH'A-LOCs,  J  and  K€<;.aAr;,  the  head.] 

{Anthrop.)      Characterized    by   a   short   round 

skull  : — opposed  to  dolichocephalic, 
BRACH-Y-6U'BAL,  )  „.  [See  BrACHYURA.]  {Zool.) 
BRACH-Y-U'RAL,    j  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Brach- 

yura  ;  short-tailed  : — said  of  Crustaceans,  as  the 

crab. 
BRX(3H-Y-6u'R0US,  )         .„      ,  ,      ,  .  , 

BR.^CH-Y-U'ROUS,    }«•    Brachyoural,  trA.c^i  «ee. 

BRACH-Y-V'RA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Ppaxvi,  short,  and 
ovpa,  a  tail.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  tribe  of  decapod  Crus- 
taceans having  short  tails,  comprising  the  crabs  : 
— written  rarely  Brachyoura. 

BRAg'ING,  n.  {Engin.)  A  system  of  braces; 
braces  collectively ;  as,  "  The  bracing  of  a  truss." 

BRXcK,  n.  Add.  An  English  trade  name  for 
inferior  timber  from  the  Baltic  ports. 

BRXCK'ET-LIGHT  (-lit),  n.   A  gas-light  projected 

from  the  wall  by  a  bracket, 
BRXcT'ED,  a.     {Bot.)     Bracteal. 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   1,  fi,  I,  0,  t,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  0,  y,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;    HEIR,  HER;    mIeN,  SIR; 


BRACTEOLE 

BBXc'TE-OLE,  1  „.     ( Jiot.)     A  bract  seated  not  on 
BRXcT'LKT,      I  the  potluncle  or  main   stalk,  but 

on  the  pedicel  or  subordinate  stalk  of  a  single 

flower. 
BRXD'y-PfiS,  n.     {Zoiil.)     Same  as  Bradypod. 

BRXhM,  n.  (Hind.  Myth.)  The  eternal,  self- 
existent  spirit,  from  whom  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva  (the  trimtirti)  all  spring.  The  Hindoos 
make  no  image  of  Brahm,  but  meditate  on  him 
in  silent  awe. 

"Najr,"  the  yogis  said, 
"  Only  great  Brahm  endure* ;  the  gods  but  live." 

Hdtcin  Arnold. 

BRAH'MA-NA§,  «.  pi.      [Sansc.]      {Hhid.  Myth.) 
The  prose  portion  of   the  Vedaa,  consisting  of 
rules  for  ceremonies,  explanation  of  rites,  le- 
gends, &o. 
BRAH'MAN-KE,   1  „,       [Hind,    hrahmani.]       The 
BRAII'MAN-fiSS,  j  wife  of  a  Brahman. 
BRAII'MAN-r§M,  1  „.    (Hhul.  Myth.)    The  system 
BRAH'MIN-Y§M,  J  of  the  Brahmang;  the  worship 
of  Brahma  and  his  kindred  deities.     Brahman- 
ism  is  based  on  the  nature-system  revealed  in 
the  Vedas,  and  was  in  its  first  form  monotheistic, 
but  has  become  corrupt  and  idolatrous. 

BR\H'M0-T.5M,  n.  The  religious  system  of  the 
Brahina-Sainaj.  Its  leading  features  arc  belief 
in  God,  in  iuiinorta!ity.  and  in  revelation.  It  is 
an  amalgainntion  of  Ilimlduism,  Huddhisin,  Is- 
lainisin,  and  Christianity,  recognizing  Keshub 
Chuniler  Sen,  successor  to  lldin  Mohan  Rdi,  as  a 
prophet  equal  to  Jesus  or  Buddha.  The  more 
conservative  uieinburs  are  simple  theists. 

BBAH'MA— SA-MA.I',  )  „.  [Ransc.  fc)"rtAni/ya  «amn/, 
BRAH'MO-SO-MAJ',  )  the  society  of  Brahm  or 
God.]  A  modern  tlieistic  society  or  pect  of  Hin- 
dostan,  established  in  1830  by  Mj^  Rdm  Mohan 
Riti  as  a  protest  against  idolatry.  Its  members 
are  mainly  of  the  highly-educated  class. 

BRAID'ING,  n.     Braids  collectively ;  materials  for 

braids. 

A  gentleman,  enveloped  in  mnstachloi,  whiskers,  for  collars, 
and  braiding.  Thackeray. 


BRAIN'-C5R-AL,  I  „.     A  species  of  coral  {M«an 
"       '         "     S,    J  dri  

^y   ]  V.  a. 

3,  J  beef,  with  vegetables,  <tc.,  in  a  braiser. 


BRAIZ'ING,  J  simmering  or  stewing,  especially  by 
means  of  a  charcoal  fire. 


BRAIN'-STONE,  J  driiKt  cerebriformis)  whose  sur 
face  is  so  convoluted  as  to  resemble  the  human 
brain- 

BRAISE,  1 1;,  a.     {Cookery.)    To  stew,  as  fillets  of 
BRAIZE, 

BRAI§'ER,  1  „.      {Cookery.)     A  kettle 

BBAI§'lNG-KfiT'TLE,  J  with    a    deep    cover    for 

holding  fuel,  as  charcoal  or  coals,  so  that  an 

article  is  cooked  in  it  from  above  as  well  as 

from  below. 

BRAID'ING,  I  „,  {Cookery.)  A  slow  process  of 
"    Z'ING,  J    ■  -   -     - 

ms  of  a 

BRAKE'— VXN,  I  n.  {Railroads.)  The  name  given 

BREAK'-VXN,  j  in  England  to  an  empty  car  or 

van  attached  to  the  rear  of  a  train.   Simmonda. 

BBA'MAH-PRfiSS,  n.  [After  Joseph  Bramnh,  an 
English  mechanician,  the  inventor.]  {Mech.) 
A  hydrostatic  press  of  immense  power,  the  press- 
ure applied  to  a  small  piston  being  transmitted 
through  the  medium  of  water  to  a  larger  one, 
and  increased  in  the  proportion  in  which  the 
area  of  the  latter  exceeds  that  of  the  former. 

•f  BRAME,  n.  [Compare  A.  S.  bremman,  to  rage.] 
Vexation.    "  Heart-burning  brame."      Spenter. 

BRANCH,  n.   Add.    {Miniiiff.)    1.  A  leader,  string, 

or  rib  of  ore  running  into  a  lode.  Weale, 

2.  The  metal  piece  screwed  on  to  the  end  of 

the  hose  of  a  fire-engine,  carrying  the  jet  at  its 

termination. 

BBXN-CHI-5s'TE-5iTE,  n.  [Gr.  ^piyxta,  gills,  and 
oreyw,  to  Cover.]  The  large  flap  of  the  carapace 
of  a  crustacean,  as  the  crayfish  or  lobster,  cov- 
ering the  branchiie  or  gills.  Hitxley. 

BRXn'DIED  (br&n'djd),  a.  Mixed  or  treated  with 
brandy ;  as,  "  Brandied  wines"  ;  "  Brandied 
preserves." 
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BRXn'D|SH-Ino,  n.      [See  BBAmrE,   Brattmh- 

INO.J       1.   (Mining.) 

— See  BuATTicK,  S. 
2.  (Arch.)  A  term 

applied       to      open 

carved  work,  as  of  a 

crest,  battlement,  or 

other  parapet. 
BRXND'LJNG,    m.      [A 

dim.       from       Icel. 

branda. — See   Pak.]  Brandl  hi 

A    small    salmonoid  "    "^' 

fish,  called  otherwise  par  and  samlet.  P.  Fisher. 
BRXnd'-NEW,  )  (.no),  a.  Add.  [See  Brent.] 
BR6nt'-NEW   j  New  as  if  fresh  from  the  mint; 

quite  new: — said  primarily  of  freshly-burnished 

coins: — written  also  bran-new. 
BRXsh,  n.     Add.     The  name  given  to  polar  ice 

broken  into  small  fragments. 
BrAsqUE   (brask),  n.      A  French    term   used  by 

metallurgists  to  denote  the  lining  of  a  crucible 

or  a  furnace  with  charcoal. 
BRAsS'-BXND,  or  BRASS-BXND',  n.     A  company 

of  musicians  who  perform  on  brass  instruments. 
BRAsSE,  n.     [Ger.  bars,  barsch  ;    Old  Eng.  barse.] 

(Ich.)    The  pale  spotted  perch,  of  the  genus  Lu- 

cioperca. 

BRXT'TJCB,  |„,       [Old    Eng.    hrettage,  bret- 

BRXt'TISH-ING,  j  taging,  a  framework,  parapet, 
Ac,  of  boards ;  Ger.  bret,  a  board.] 

1.  (Mining.)  (a)  A  partition  of  iron  plate  or 
wood  dividing  the  main  shaft  of  a  mine  into  two 
chambers,  one  the  upcast  shaft,  and  the  other  the 
downciijit  shaft,  for  ventilation,  (b)  The  framing, 
generally  of  wood,  to  prevent  the  roof  or  sides  of 
the  mine  from  falling  in. — M'ritten  also  2»re<(tce. 

2.  (Arch.) — See  Bhandishino,  Suppl. 

BRADN'ITE  (or  broftn'jt),  n.  [After  August  Emil 
Brauii,  of  Gotha.]  (Min.)  A  native  oxide  of 
manganese,  containing  sixty-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  metal.  Dana. 

t  BRA-VADE',  n.  Bravado.  "  This  hot  and  fierce 
bravade."  Fanshaw. 

BRAVE,  a.    Add.     Gayly  or  gallantly  dressed. 

For  I  have  gold,  and  therefore  will  be  hrave. 

In  silks  I'll  rattle  it  of  every  color.  Cfreene. 

BRXx'Y,  «.  Add.  The  flesh  of  a  sheep  that  has 
died  of  braxy. 

f  BRAYDE,  V.  n.    Same  as  Abratde,  Suppl. 

BREACH,  t;.  a.  To  make  a  breach  in,  as  a  wall  by 
artillery;  to  rupture;  to  break  down.  "The 
breached  walls  whereon  the  wallflowers  ran." 

Sicinbunie. 

BRfeAD'-WlN-NER,  n.  One  who  supports  a  fam- 
ily. 

BREAK,  n.     Add.     (Mech.)    Same  as  Brake,  8. 

BREAK,  V.  a.  Add.  (Mil.)  To  degrade  or  re- 
duce to  a  lower  rank  by  way  of  punishment;  as, 
"  He  was  broken  for  neglect  of  orders." 

BREAK'-d6\Vn,  n.  1.  The  act  of  breaking  down ; 
a  smash  ;  destruction. 

2.  A  riotous  dance  with  which  balls  in  the 
country  are  often  terminated.     [Amer.] 

Take  up  the  carpet;  remove  the  Ixd;  let's  have  a  regular 
break-down.  Southern  Sketches. 

BREAKS'MAN,  n.    {Railroads.)    Same  as  Brake- 
man. 
BREAK'-VXn,  n.    See  Brake-van,  Suppl. 
BRfiAST  (brfest),  n.     Add.     f  A  musical  voice. 

By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent  ireott.  Shak. 

BR£aST'-BEAM  (brest'bem),  r».    (Mach.)  The  front 

cross-beam  of  a  locomotive  frame :— called  also 

a  buffer-beam. 

BR£ast'ER.  n.  One  who  breasts  the  waves.  [Poet] 

"  That  gallant  breaster,  Romney." 

E.  B.  Browning. 

BREAST'-HEIGHT  (brest'hlt),  n.  (Fort.)  The  in- 
ner slope  of  a  parapet. 

BREATH'JNG-WHiLE,  n.  Time  suflicient  to  draw 
bieath ;  a  very  short  time ;  breathing-space. 

Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  brmthing-KhiU.  S»aA. 

BREECH,  V.  n.  To  leap  out  of  the  water,  as  a 
whale. 


BRIGHTSOMB 

t  BKftfiCH'iKO,  a.     Liable  to  be  whipped. 

I  mm  DO  hrtrehlnt  Mbalar  la  tlie  aehoaU.  A«>. 

BBEECH'-LOAI>-¥R,  »•  A  fire-arm  loaded  at  tL« 
breech. 

BREE(H'-L6Ar>.jNG,  a.    That  receives  iU  load  at 

the  breech  : — said  of  a  fire-arm. 
BREECH'-riN,  >„.     A  pl«j  wrewed  in 

BREECH'- -SCREW  (-Arfl),  j  at  the  breech  of  a  fire- 
arm. 

BREECH'-SiCHT  (-.It),  fi.  A  sight  to  guide  in 
aiming  a  lire-arm. 

tBRfcED.  )  (brad«rbrad'f),n.  Breadth.  "Painted 
t  BREEDE  I  was  the  wall  in  length  and  brrede." 

Ckanrer. 
t  BREEM,   I  (i,ra„,  or  brSm'f ).  a.  or   ad.     (A.  8. 
t  BREEME  j  brfnie,  loud,  keen.]     Fierce;  Aercely. 
"  They  foughten  breeme."  Chancer. 

BREEZE'-BLOS-SOM,  n.    The  wild  anemone. 
BREEZ'y,  a.     Add.     Brisk ;  lively.     [Colloq.] 
BRfe-LOQUE  (bra-lok),   n.      [Fr.]      A   trinket ;   a 
charm. 

Surreys  hli  ibinlnf  booU,  bii  ehaim  and  brtt»imn. 

Thatttr»f. 

BRfeNT,  a.  [Old  Eng.  <£f  Ger.  brennen,  to  bom.) 
Burnished;  shining;  new;  fresh:  unwrinklcd. 

Her  fair  brent  brow,  smooth  as  the  an*riDklrd  dnp. 

AUun  Kam$*f. 

BRfeST,  V.  n.    [A.  S.  berstan,  Icel.  brettn,  to  bur»t.J 

[piet.    BRAST;    p.  p.    BORSTE.M,     Bl'RSTEN.]       To 

burst;  to  break. 

It  would  rather  bre*l  atwo  than  ply.  Oawccr. 

BRETA GNES  ( brf-tanz'  or  brp-Unz' ),n.pl.  [ Fr.  Bre. 
tagne,  Brittany,  where  the  goods  are  made.]  A 
kind  of  linen  goo<ls,  made  in  lengths  of  six  or 
seven  yards  by  one  yard  wide.  Simmoud: 

BRfiT'ON,  n.  [Akin,  Briton.]  A  native  of  Bre- 
tugne  or  Brittany,  in  France. 

BRfiT'ON,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bretagne;  Ar- 
moriean  ;  Armoric. 

BRfeTT,  «.     A  britzka,  irAi'ci  see. 

BRfiT'TISH-iNG,  n.  See  BRATTICE,  BRATTUBlxa, 
Suppl. 

BRJBt'ZEL.  fi.  [Ger.]  A  hard  brittle  cake,  prop- 
erly iu  the  form  of  a  ring  : — written  also  pretzel, 
which  see. 

t  BREYDE  (for  eariy  English  sound  of  ey.  see  Fet, 
Sujtpl.).  r.  a.  To  braid;  to  twist; — hence,  to 
untwist;  to  unfold. 

with  that  her  kerchief  off  her  head  she  hrtgda.    C%mmt»r. 

t  BREYDE  (see  Fkv,  Suppl.),  r.  u.  [A.  S.  brey- 
dan,  to  move,  to  twist. — See  ABUAroe,  Suppl.J 
[pret.  BRCVDE.]  To  start  suddenly;  tu  awake. 
"  She  of  her  swoon  gan  breyde."  Ckametr. 

For  fear  almost  out  of  his  wits  he  brtfi*.  CTancir. 

BRYC-X-BRXC,  n.  [Fr.,  old  stores,  from  de  brie 
et  de  brae,  by  hook  and  by  crook.]  A  collection 
of  articles  of  virtii,  as  of  rare  old  furniture, 
china,  curios,  and  the  like. 

BRTck'-PAXE,  n.  (Arch.)  A  building  with  a 
wooden  frame  filled  in  with  brick. 

BRIck'-TEA,  n.  The  name  given  to  brick-sbapcd 
roass^  of  tea  formed  by  mixing  the  common 
leaves  with  some  glutinous  substance  and  then 
drying  them  in  moulds. 

BRIck'-YARO,  n.  A  yard  in  which  bricks  are 
made. 

BBI-COle',  n.  [Fr.]  Harness  for  attaching  t# 
men  who  drag  artillery  in  cases  where  horsea 
cannot  be  used. 

t  BRId,  n.     A  bird.  Ciame*r 

BRIdE'-KNOt  (-not),  a.  A  breast-knot  of  ribboitf 
worn  by  guests  at  a  wedding. 

BRllX?E'-Hf:AD,  M.  {Fort.)  A  work  for  the  de- 
fence of  a  bridge. 

BBIdQ'ING-FLOOR.  n.  (Carp.)  A  floor  in  which 
bridging-joists  are  used.  Weolr. 

BRing'JSG-JOlST,  II.  (Carp.)  One  of  the  small 
beams  in  naked  flooring,  for  supporting  the 
b<iHrds.  Wenlt. 

BRIEF,  V.  a.  (Iaiw.)  To  make  a  brief  or  ab- 
stract of;  as,  "To  brief  pleadings." 

f  BRiGHT'84;>ME  (brlt'sym),  a.     Bright;  brilliant. 

llarHo*. 
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f  BRtKE  (or  brtk'g),  n.  [A.  S.  brice,  a  breach.] 
A  perilous  state ;  ruin ;  downfall. 

Brought  this  worthy  king  in  such  a  brike.  Chaucer. 

BRIlL'IANT  (bril'yjnt),  n.  Add.  1.  A  kind  of 
figured  muslin  or  shirting.  Shnmonds, 

2.  {Printing.)     The  smallest  kind  of  type. 

BKIM,  a.  [See  Bkeme.]  Sharp;  cruel;  severe; 
horrible. 

Baleful  shrieks  of  ghosts  are  heard  most  brim.        SackviUe. 

BBINE'-PUMP,  H.  {Marine  Engines.)  The  pump 
in  a  steam-ship  used  for  dravping  off  water  to 
prevent  the  salt  from  depositing  in  the  boiler. 

BRIsK,  v.  n.  To  come  up  briskly ;  to  assume  an 
independent  or  brusque  aspect : — with  up ;  as, 
"With  that  he  brinked  up  quite  saucily." 

Johnton. 

BRIs'TLE-POINT'ED  (bris'sl-),  «.  {Bot.)  Ter- 
minating in  a  long  fine  point  like  a  bristle,  as 
the  leaves  of  mosses. 

BRIt,  n.  Add.  A  whale-fisher's  name  for  a  ge- 
nus {Clio)  of  pteropodous  mollusks, constituting 
the  food  of  the  true  whales,  both  of  the  Arctic 
and  the  Southern  seas.  In  many  parts  the  water 
is  so  full  of  them  that  the  whale  cannot  open 
its  mouth  without  engulfing  great  numbers. 

BRoAD-XB'ROw,  ».  A  British  government  mark 
(■^•)  on  all  solid  materials  used  in  the  national 
ships,  dock-yards,  Ac,  to  prevent  embezzlement. 
It  represents  the  heraldic  pheon. 

BROAd'-BEAM,  n.  A  tool  used  by  curriers  for 
graining  and  creasing  leather.  Simmonds. 

BROAD'— BRIM,  n.  A  ludicrous  name  for  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  from  the  shape  of  his 
hat ;  a  Quaker.     [Colloq.] 

BROAd'-CHURCH,  n.  {Eccl.)  The  term  applied 
to  that  section  of  the  Church  of  England  which 
professes  to  hold  views  more  tolerant  and  less 
exclusive  than  those  of  either  the  Low  Church 
or  Evangelical  or  the  High  Church  or  Ritual- 
istic section.  The  term  is  extended  to  the  cor- 
responding section  of  any  church  claiming  to  be 
characterized  by  broad,  liberal  views. 

Another  party,  of  a  different  character,  has  always  existed  in 
the  Church  of  England,  called  Moderate,  Catholic,  or  Broad 
Church  by  its  friends;  Latitudiuarian  or  Indifl'crent  by  its 
enemies.  Its  distinctive  character  is  the  desire  of  comprehen- 
sion.    Its  watchwords  are  charity  and  toleration,     Conybeare, 

BROAd'-GAU^E  (-gaj),  a.  Noting  a  railroad  whose 
width  is  4  feet  8J  inches  or  upward. — See  Nar- 
row-gauge. 

BROAD'-LEAFED,  a.    Broad-leaved. 

BB0Ad-p£n'NANT,  n.  (JVaui.)— See  under  Pen- 
nant. 

BROAd'-SHEET,  n.  A  sheet  printed  for  circula- 
tion ;  a  placard. 

fBROCK'ISH,  a.  [Old  &  Prov.  Eng.  brock,  a 
badger.]  Like  a  brock;  beastly;  filthy. 
"  Brockish  boors."  Bale. 

BRO'KEN  (bro'kn),  p.  a.  Add.  1.  Shattered  in 
body;  infirm. 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 

Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away.    Goldsmith. 

2.  Outlawed ;  as,  "Broken  men."     [Scotch.] 

3.  {Mil.)  Degraded  in  rank ;  cashiered;  as, 
"  A  broken  officer." 

BR5M-A-T5G'RA-PHy,  n.  [Gr.  Pputtia,  Ppionaroi, 
food,  and  ypa4>ia,  to  write.]  A  description  of 
aliments. 

BB5M-A-T6L'0-9Y,  n.  Add.  [Gr.  ^pw/ita,  Pp«i^aror, 
food,  and  Aoyo?,  a  discourse.]  That  department 
of  science  which  treats  of  the  nature,  quality, 
and  uses  of  food ;  a  treatise  on  food. 

BRO-ME-LI-A' CE-M,  n.pl.  [See  Bromelia.]  ( Bot.) 
An  order  of  endogenous  plants  found  mostly  in 
tropical  regions,  and  comprising  some  capable  of 
growing  in  air  without  contact  with  the  earth. 
It  includes  the  Ananasga  or  pineapple,  as  well 
as  several  plants  prized  for  their  flowers. 

BRO'Ml§M,  n.  (Path.)  The  cachectic  condition 
of  the  system  induced  by  the  use  of  bromine. 

BRO'MIZE,  ».  a.  {Phot.)  To  prepare  with  bromine ; 
as,  "  To  bromize  a  silvered  plate."  Webster. 

BROm'0-FORM,  n.  [Bromine  and  formyl.]  { Chem.) 
A  compound  of  bromine  and  formic  acid,  a 
heavy,  volatile  liquid,  in  properties  and  com- 


position resembling  chloroform,  except  that  bro- 
mine supplies  the  place  of  chlorine.        Foicnes. 

BRON'CO,  n.  [Sp.,  rough,  rude.]  A  half-domesti- 
cated beast : — specifically,  a  cross  between  a 
tame  horse  and  a  mustang ;  a  native  horse  of 
California. 

f  BROND,  h.     a  brand  ;  a  firebrand.  Chaucer. 

BRSNZE,  or  BRONZE,  n.  Add.  Phosphor-bronze, 
a  valuable  alloy  of  copper,  much  used  for  door 
hardware. 

BR5nZB,  or  BRONZE,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  bronze. 
Bronze  age.     {Archmol.) — See  under  Age,  Sup. 

BrSnZ'IST,  n.     A  maker  or  imitator  of  bronze. 

t  BROOD,  a.  Broad;  thick;  large.  "Ruddy  and 
brood."  Chaucer. 

BROOM'ING,  n.    {Naut.)    Same  as  Breaming. 

t  BRO§'EN,    ) 

t  BROS'TEN  I  (""■"''''i'  bros'tn),  p.     Bursten  ;  burst. 

BROTH'ER,  V.  a.  To  regard,  treat,  or  address  as  a 
brother.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

t  BROUK,   I  (brGk  or  brok'g),  v.  a.     [A.  S.  brucan, 

f  BROUKE  J  Ger.  brauchen,  to  use,  to  enjoy.]  To 
have  the  use  of;  to  enjoy  ;  to  brook.  "  So  mote 
I  brouke  well  mine  een."  Chaucer. 

BliOVS-SON-NE'TLi  (brOs-spn-ne'sha),  n.  [After 
Brouxsonuet,  a  French  naturalist.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  fust-growing  ornamental  trees,  order 
Moraceee,  comprising  the  paper-mulberry  (B. 
papyri/era),  the  outer  bark  of  which  is  used  in 
China  and  Japan  in  the  manufacture  of  a  kind 
of  paper,  the  sap  as  a  glue  in  gilding  leather 
and  paper,  while  the  bark  produces  a  tine  cloth. 

t  BROWD  (brod ;  later,  bro>«d),  v.  a.  [Ft.  broder, 
to  embroider.] 

1.  To  embroider. 

Were  all  his  clothes  hrowded.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  braid  ;  to  weave. 

Her  yellow  hair  was  browded  in  a  tress.  Chaucer. 

Written  also  broud. 

t  BROWD'ING  (brOd'jng;  later,  bro\«d'!ng),  n.  Em- 
broidery. "  Harness  ...  of  goldsmithrie,  of 
broicding,  and  of  steel."  Chaucer. 

BRO^N'-BRfiAD,  n.  1.  A  coarse  kind  of  wheaten 
bread  made  of  unbolted  flour. 

He  would  mouth  with  a  beggar  though  she  smelt  brown  bread 
and  garlic.  Shak. 

2.  Bread  of  a  dark  color  made  of  wheat  or 
rye  mixed  with  maize. 

BROWN'I-AN,  a.  [After  Robert  Brotcn,  naturalist, 
who  first  described  the  movements.]  {Micros- 
copy.) Noting  certain  molecular  movements  of 
non-living  matter  in  liquids  for  which  no  satis- 
factory reason  has  yet  been  assigned. 

BRUIT  U'l-we),  n.  Add.  (Path.)  The  term  ap- 
plied to  certain  abnormal  heart-  or  blood-sounds. 

BRUMAIUE  (bru-mir),  n.  [Fr.,  fog-month.]  The 
second  month  of  the  calendar  of  the  first  French 
republic,  from  October  23  to  November  21. 

BBU'MOyS,  a.  Foggy;  vaporous.  " Onr  bvumous 
latitudes."  Proctor. 

BRUSH'-TtJR-KEY,  n.  An  Australian  gallinaceous 
bird  ( Talegalla  Lath- 
ami),   resembling    a 
turkey,    remarkable 
for  the  way  in  which 
it    builds    its     nest. 
Several    pairs    unite 
in  collecting  leaves, 
grass,    Ac,     to    the 
amount  of  cart-loads, 
and  in  this  the  as- 
sociated females  de-  Brush-turkey, 
posit  their  eggs,  leaving  them  to  be  hatched  by 
the  artificial  heat  of  the  mound. — Called  also 
wattled  talegalla  and  New  Holland  vulture. 

BRCsQUE  (brtisk),  a.  [Fr.]  Blunt  or  rough  in 
manner  or  speech ;  brusk. 

BRUSQUE'NESS  (brQsk'ngs),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  brusque;  bluntness  or  roughness  of 
manner  or  speech. 

BEUSQUEBIE  (brus-kf-re),  n.    [Fr.]    Brusqueness. 

I  like  Valentine'*  open  raillery  and  boyish  brusquerie  far 

better.  Jean  Ingelouf. 


BRUTE'NESS,  n.  Add.  The  state  of  being  brute  or 
insensible;  unconsciousness. 

Through  the  bruteneas  of  matter  a  subtle  spirit  bends  al' 
things  to  its  own  will.  Emerson. 

BRY-g-LOgi'l-CAL,  a.  {Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
bryology. 

BBY-0L'O-g!Y,  n.  [Gr.  ppvov,  moss,  and  A070?,  a  dis- 
course, doctrine.]  That  department  of  botany 
which  treats  of  mosses. 

BRY'O-Ny-ROOT,  n.  The  acrid  root  of  black  bry- 
ony (Tamus  communis),  by  some  considered  a 
substitute  for  sarsaparilla.  The  young  shoots 
are  eaten  as  asparagus  in  Italy.  Simmonds. 

BRY-0-z6'A,  n.  Add.  [Gr.  ppvov,  moss,  and  ^iiov, 
an  animal.]  {Zobl.)  A  synimym  of  the  Poly- 
zoa,  from  the  moss-like  circle  or  crescent  of  cil- 
iated tentacles  surrounding  the  mouth. 

BRY-O-ZO'AN,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Bryozoa. 

BUCK,  7t.  Add.  A  male  American  Indian  ;  also, 
a  male  negro.     [Amer.  and  Low.] 

BUCK,  V.  a.  Add.  {Mil.)  To  punish  by  tying  the 
wrists  together,  passing  the  arms  over  the  bent 
knees,  and  then  placing  a  stick  across  the  arms 
and  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  knees. 

BUCK'— BOARD,  n.  A  vehicle  for  very  rough  roads, 
consisting  of  two  axles  and  four  wheels,  with  a 
seat  for  two  persons,  which  springs  from  its  own 
elasticity  when  the  wheels  come  in  contact  with 
an  obstacle. 

BUCK'IE,  n.  {Mai.)  The  Scottish  name  for  a 
univalve  mollusk  {Fusvs  antiquus),  in  whose 
shell  children  imagine  they  hear  the  sound  of 
the  sea. 

A  Diel's  buckle,  a  perverse,  mischievous  boy. 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

BUCK'LEB,  n.  Add.  1.  {Naut.)  A  block  of  wood 
made  to  fit  into  the  hawse-holes,  or  holes  in  the 
ports  of  a  vessel,  to  prevent  it  from  shipping 
water  in  a  heavy  sea. 

2.  (Pal.)  The  shell  or  carapace  of  the  head- 
portion  of  a  trilobite.  Buna. 

BtJCK'LER-MUS'TARD,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus{Biscu- 
tella)  of  cruciferous  hispid  plants,  with  small 
flowers  of  a  bright  yellow  hue. 

BUCK'SHEESH,  1  «.       [Pers.] — See    Backsheesh 

BUCK'SHISH,     J  (Suppl.),  Bukshish. 

BUCK'SHOT,  n.  Heavy  shot  used  by  sportsmen 
and  hunters  for  large  animals. 

BUCK'U, )  n.     [Native  name.]     Same  as  BuoKA, 

BUCII'U,  j  tchich  see.  The  bucku  or  buchu  leaves 
of  commerce  are  the  foliage  of  Barosma  crenu- 
lata,  B.  crenata,  and  B.  serratifolia,  small  ever- 
green shrubs. 

BUDDH,     I  (bftd,  bftd'da),  «.   Add.    [Sansc,  the  en- 

BUDDH'A  J  lightened  one,  the  sage;  from  budh,  to 
know.] 

1.  One  of  the  twenty-four  sages  or  saints  of 
Buddhism,  each  of  whom  presides  over  one  of 
the  cycles  into  which  time  is  divided. 

The  glories  and  the  sufferings  of  a  buddh.       Edwin  Arnold. 

2.  The  epithet  is  applied  by  way  of  pre- 
eminence to  Suddhartha  Gautama  (known  also 
as  Sakya-Muni)  after  he  had  been  purified  by 
penance  and  victory  over  temptation. — See  Bo- 
tree,  Suppl.  He  was  son  of  a  rajah  of  the  Sak- 
yas  (a  North-Indian  tribe),  born  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  and  was  deiCed  for  his  virtue,  wis- 
dom, and  philanthropy. 

BtoOH'I^M,  n.  Substitute.  The  religious  sys- 
tem based  on  the  teachings  of  Buddha.  Its  su- 
preme virtue  is  extinction  of  all  desire ;  its 
supreme  good,  extinction  of  existence  (Nirvana). 
Although  originating  in  Hindostan,  chiefly  as  a 
protest  against  caste,  it  has  no  longer  any  place 
there ;  but  it  is  professed  over  all  the  east  of  Asia, 
its  adherents  being  more  numerous  than  those 
of  any  other  faith. 

BUFF,  n.  Add.  1.  The  naked  skin  : — used  chiefly 
in  the  phrase  "stripped  to  the  buff."  [Colloq.] 
2.  Idle  talk;  nonsense;  as,  "That  is  all 
buff."     [Colloq.] 

BtJF'FA-LO-BfiR'RY,  n.  A  shrub  of  the  sandal- 
wood family,  the  Shepherdia  argentea,  of  the 
Upper  Missouri  Valley,  bearing  edible,  acid, 
scarlet  berries.     It  is  sometimes  cultivated. 
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bOf'FA-LO-CHYps,  n.  pi.  The  dunjj  of  buffaloes, 
soiuetiuies  U8vd  o^  fuel  on  the  prairies. 

BOF'FA-LO-CLO'VER,  «.  A  species  of  clover 
( Trifolium  rrjlexnm),  8o  called  because  oommon 
on  the  prairies  where  the  buffaloes  feed. 

BCF'FA-L5-FfSH,  n.  (/cA.)  («)  A  fish  of  the 
genus  Taurichthys,  so  nameil  from  its  remark- 
able shape.  (6)  A  name  given  to  the  American 
gar-pike. — See  Gab-pike,  2. 

BOf'FA-LO-GNAt  (-nftt),  n.  A  small  black  gnat 
of  the  prairies,  whose  bite  is  poisonous  and 
more  dreaded  than  that  of  the  mosquito. 

BDf'FA-LO-GRAsS,  n.  The  name  oommon  to 
various  species  of  grass,  chiefly  of  the  genus 
Bouteloun,  covering  the  prairies,  on  which  the 
buffaloes  feed. 

b0f'FA-l6-nCt,  n.  {Bot.)  An  American  shrub 
(Pyrulnria  olei/era)  of  the  sandal-wood  family, 
imbued,  especially  in  its  fruit,  with  an  acrid  oil : 
— called  also  oil-nut. 

BUFF'-BATH,  n.  A  bath  taken  in  a  state  of  nu- 
dity.    [Colloq.] 

BDf'FEL-HOBN,  n.  A  name  in  South  Africa  for 
the  hard  and  close  wood  of  Burchellia  capensis, 
very  generally  used  by  the  colonists  for  agricul- 
tural implements.  Simmonda. 

BOf'F^,  n.  Add.  A  sort  of  ironical  slang 
epithet  applied  good-humoredly  to  a  man,  es- 
pecially to  an  elderly  person  ;  as,  "  What's  the 
buffer  about  now  ?"     "  You  old  buffer." 

Dickens. 

bOf'FEE-BEAM,  n.    See  Breast-beam,  Suppl. 

BCf'FET  {or  buf-fa),  n.  Add.  On  French  and 
other  European  continental  railroads,  a  refresh- 
ment-room. 

I  BUF'FLE-H£ad,  n.  A  large-beaded,  stupid 
fellow ;  a  lout. 

What  makes  yon  stare  so,  buffle-headt 

Trantl.  Plautu;  1694. 

bOf'FO-SYnG'ER,  n.  [It.  buffo,  a  buffoon.]  One 
who  sings  comic  songs  in  opera  bouffe. 

bCff'— WHEEL,  ji.  Same  as  Emery-wheel,  which 
see,  Suppl. 

f  bCg'BeAr  (-b&r),  V.  a.  To  alarm  with  or  as  with 
bugbears.  Abp.  King. 

f  BU'GLE,  a.  Resembling  a  bugle  bead.  "  Your 
bugle  eyeballs."  Shak. 

BU'GLER,  n.     One  who  plays  on  a  bugle. 

t  bOg'WORD,  1  ,,.     [Bug,  a  bugbear,  and 

f  BUG§'WOB0  (-wttrd),  j  word.]  Big  or  blustering 
talk.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

t  B^KB,  n.    A  buck.     "  Both  bukke  and  hare." 

Chaucer. 

bOl,  n.  The  eighth  month  of  the  Jewish  sacred 
year,  and  second  of  the  civil,  corresponding  to 
parts  of  October  and  November ;— called  also  the 
time  of  the  latter  grapes. 

bCl'BIL,     1«,     (Bot.)     A   branch-bud   or   bulb 

BCIjB'LET,  J  growing     above    ground     on    some 

plants,  as  the  tiger-lily,  which    may  separate 

spontaneously  from  the  parent,  take  root,  and 

become  a  separate  plant.  Hooker.     Gray. 

bCL9E'WAY,  n.     Same  as  Bilgeway. 

bOl^'Y,  a.  Bulging  out ;  swoln  ;  puffy ;  pro- 
tuberant ;  as,  "  A  bulgy  forehead" ;  "  A  bulgy 
Greek  Testament."  Jean  Ingeloio. 

bOlk,  n.  Add.  Body,  especially  a  dead  body ; 
carcass. 

Thou  wert  Ijing  In  thy  mighty  bulk.  Bryant. 

BClK,  v.  n.  Add.  To  present  an  appearance  of 
size  ;  to  have  importance : — generally  with  large 
or  largely;  as,  "Money  bulks  large  in  his  eyes." 

bClL,  v.  a.  {Stock  Exchange.)  To  act  the  part 
of  a  bull  in  regard  to ;  to  endeavor  to  raise  the 
price  of,  as  of  stocks  or  shares,  illegitimately. 

bOlL'— BBI-ER,  n.  {Bot.)  A  large  species  of  brier 
growing  in  the  south-west  of  America,  whose 
root  yields  a  farinaceous  substance  from  which 
the  Indians  make  bread. 

B^I'L'DO^E,  |e.  a.     [Said  to   be   equivalent   to 

BDLL'OOZE,  j  cowhide,  the  literal  meaning  being 


to  administer  a  dose  of  bull-hide.]  To  intimi- 
date by  violent  and  unlawful  means.  [Amer. 
Pol.  Slang.] 

b6ll'dO!J-ER,  1  „.  One  who  attempts  to  intlmi- 
b6lL'D0Z-^R,  j  date  another  by  violent  and  un- 
lawful means: — H|iucifically,  a  term  of  re|iroach 
applied  by  their  political  antagonists  to  Southern 
whites  accused  of  intimidating  negro  voters. 
[Amer.  Pol.  Slang.] 

b6l'LB-tIn-B0ARD,  n.  A  board  on  which  ad- 
vertisements and  announcements  arc  put  up. 

B^LL'FigE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  gigantic  puff-ball  {Bo- 
vista  yigantea),  used  as  food  when  young,  and 
whose  smoke  when  inhaled  acts  as  an  anaesthetic : 
— called  also  frogs'  cheese. 

BdLL'-nfiAD'ED,  1  „.    Obstinate ;  unyield- 

B^LL'-NfiCKED  (-nCkt),  J  ing.  [Colloq.  or  Vul- 
gar.] 

bOll'— nOt,  n.     A  large  species  of  hiokory-nut. 

t  bGl'LQCK,  v.  a.     To  bully. 

She  shan't  think  to  btUloek  and  domineer  over  me. 

Foote.     Webtter. 

BtLL'§'-M66TH,  n.  {Conch.)  A  trade  name  for 
a  species  of  helmet-shell  {Cassis  rufa),  from 
which  cameos  are  cut  having  a  salmon  color  on 
an  orange  ground.  Simmonds. 

bDll'§'-N6§E,  M.  {Arch.)  The  projection  formed 
by  two  lines  meeting  at  an  obtuse  angle,  as  the 
external  angle  of  a  polygon.  Gwilt. 

bOl'LY,  n.     Add.     t  A  brisk,  dashing  fellow. 

I  lore  the  lovely  buUg.  Shak. 

bOl'LT,  a.  1.  f  Dashing ;  brisk ;  mettlesome ; 
jovial. 

BiUlg  knight  I  (uOy  Sir  John  1  Speak  from  thy  lungs  military. 

Skak. 

2.  First-rate ;  capital ;    as,  "  A  bully  horse" ; 
"  A  bully  picture."     [Low.] 

f  BtL'LY-ROOK,  n.    A  bragging  cheoter.       Shak. 

bCl'WARK-PLAIN§,  «.  joZ.  (Aatron.)  The  term 
applied  to  circular  areas  in  the  moon  enclosed 
by  a  ring  of  mountain-ridges. 

BUM'BARgiE,  H.     Same  as  Bumboat. 

BfJM'MER,  «.  An  idle,  worthless  fellow  without 
any  visible  means  of  support.     [Amer.  Slang.] 

f  bOm'ME-RY,  ».  [Dut.  bomerie,  bodmerie.] 
{Naut.)  Same  as  Bottomry.  "A  bummery 
bond."  North. 

BUNCH,  V.  a.  To  tie  up  into  a  bunch  or  bunches; 
as,  "  To  bunch  grass." 

bDk'DLE,  n.     Add.     {Printing.)     Two  reams  of 

paper. 
BUNK,  V.  n.     To  retire  to  bed  in  a  bunk. 
bCnk,  v.  a.     To  pile  up  deceitfully,  as  cord-wood, 

so  as  to  increase  the  apparent  quantity.    [U.  S.] 

Bartlett. 

BftNT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  fungus  {Uredo  caries  or 
fvetida)  of  a  repulsive  odor,  found  in  wheat, 
causing  the  grain  to  enlarge  and  become  filled 
with  black  dust : — called  also  smut-ball  and 
pepper-brand. 

b6nT'ER,  or  BUNT'ER,  a.  [Ger.  bunt,  many- 
colored.]  {Geol.)  A  term  applied  to  new  red 
sandstone,  from  its  variegated  appearance. 

BftNT'ER-SXND'STEiN  (-stin),  |  „.      [Ger.,  varie- 

BCNT'ER-SXnD'STONE,  I  gated  sandstone.] 

{Geol.)  The  lowest  of  the  three  divisions  con- 
stituting the  Triassio  as  developed  in  Germany : 
— so  named  from  the  nature  and  color  of  its 
rooks. 

bGnt'QUI  (bftnt'kws).  n.  A  Moorish  gold  coin 
worth  $2.10,  or  8*.  5d.  sterling. 

b6p'P0,  n.  The  Japanese  name  fur  a  form  of  Bud- 
dhism, one  of  their  two  great  religions,  the  other 
being  called  Shinto.  Amer.  Cyc. 

BUR,  n.  Add.  {Printing.)  The  rough  e<lge  of 
a  type  which  the  founder  has  neglected  to  take 
off  in  dressing. 

BI'-RF;TTE'.  II.  Add.  1.  {Rom.  Cnth.  Ch.)  A 
vcsi<el  used  to  contain  the  sacred  oil  and  water 
in  the  ceremony  of  the  mass 


2.  A  bottle  to  oontaio  oil  and  rintgkr  Cm 
table  use. 

BtjR'tfKttS  (l.Ur'Jyo),  r.  n.  Add.  To  bourgwo  ;  to 
bud. 

Bat  Hprlag  win  titryran  tmt  ^laktjr.        Chmtm  Immk. 

BCB'C|:R.MEi8-T¥B  (.ml»^fr),     »  ,.        Same     u 
BUByn'KK-MAs'TKB  (bUr'4«r-),  j  BCROOMASTKR. 
t  Bt'^R'V*:f«'  (for  early   English  sound  of  ey.  Mt 
Fisv,  Suppl.),  n.     A  burgcsi ;  a  cititeo. 

Well  awned  eaeb  of  tbca  a  fair  hmrftg*.  rtamtmr. 

t  hVVUm'nKpAH  {gh  guttural),  ■.      {Bmrgk,  aad 

Fr.  brhhe,  breach.]     {A.  S.  Law.)     A  breach 

of  the  peace :— specifically,  the  violation  of  the 

pledge  required  from  every  member  of  a  tithing 

to  secure  the  peace  of  the  district. 
BliROH'-MAS-TER  (bUfK'-).  n.    [Ger.  berg,  a  mine, 

and  muster.]     (  Tin-miniiig.)     A  chief  vfflcer  in 

tin-mine:*,  who  lays  out  the  meers  or  boundariat 

f(i:'  the  workmen  ;  a  bar-master. 
BUR'g<)-M.\8-TER,  n.     Add.     {Omiik.)    A  name 

for  the  lar^c  arctic  gull,  Lnrn*  yluurus. 
BUR'-GRAsS,   n.     {Bot.)     A  gnuw,  the  Cemekni$ 

tribuloides,  a   troublesome  we«d  :— called   abo 

hedgehog-grass. 
t  BCR'I-EL  (l«r'i-fl),n.  A  burying-place  ;  a  grave. 

In  the  plural,  a  cemetery,  such  as  the  catacomb* 

of  Home. 

He  found  this  holy  old  I'rhan  anoa. 

Among  the  salnu'  6Hr<el<  loiiug  [larking].     Chmiittr. 

BU'RIN,  n.     Same  as  Ciiizerot,  Suppl. 

BUEL,  n.  Add.  A  knot  in  a  tree  or  in  cabinet 
wood;  as,  "  Burls  of  walnut  bring  a  high  price 
in  the  market."     [A  commercial  term.] 

BUB'-MAr'I-GULD,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  common 
to  several  troublesome  English  and  American 
composite  wcetls  of  the  genus  Bidens,  which 
adhere,  by  their  rctrorsely  barbed  awns,  to  the 
dress,  the  fleece  of  animals,  Ac. : — called  also 
beggar-tick. 

f  BURN,  V.  a.  [Fr.  brnnir,  to  burnish,  to  brown — 
bruH,  brown.]     To  burnish.    "Burned  steel." 

Ckaticer. 


BURN'ING-bCsH,  n.  An  American  ornamenUl 
shrub  ( Euonymus  atroptirpurrut),  so  named  from 
its  copious  crimson  fruit,  drooping  on  long  pe- 
duncles. 

BURN'ING-HoCsE  (-heOs),  M.  (  Tin-mining.)  The 
furnace  in  which  the  ores  are  calcined  to  sub- 
lime the  sulphur  and  arsenic  from  the  pyritca 
usually  mi.xed  with  tin. 

BUBX'ING-mIr'RoR,  h.  a  concave  mirror,  or 
combination  of  mirrors,  so  arranged  as  to  con- 
centrate the  sun's  rays  into  a  focus  and  so  pro- 
duce a  high  degree  of  heat. 

BUB-NOOSE',  n.  [Arab.  6i»niM«.]  A  kind  of  upper 
garment  in  Arabia  and  North  Africa  ;  also,  the 
name  given  to  a  fashionable  short  cloak  worn 
by  ladies  in  Europe  and  America: — variously 
written  bernouse,  bomouse,  and  boumomse. 

BURNT'-EAR  (-*r),  n.  {Agric.)  A  disease  in 
grain,  resembling  smut,  caused  by  the  fungus 
Uredo  car  bo. 

Bf  R'-OAK  (-<)k),  n.  A  handsome  and  useful  mid- 
dle-siced  American  oak  (Queretu  maeroenrpa), 
yielding  a  close-grained,  tough,  durable  timber. 

Bt'RR,  r.  n.     To  s|>cak  with  a  burr;  to  murmur. 

Theoe  hldcom  Hrrrt«.  thr«c  icrare*.  whrre  aw*  all?*. 

racked  cloiw  with  r«rlhworm«.  ^urr  uDOMiicUatly 

About  the  plague  that  •lew  Ibem.  *.  *.  »r»wmtm0. 

bI'b'-REED,  h.  {Bot.)  An  aquatic  plant  of  the 
genus  Sparganinm,  with  creeping  rbisomea  and 
long  ribbon -shaped  leaves. 

BUBR'-MAR'T-GOLP,  ".   Same  as  BrR-MARiaoLD. 

BURR-MlLL'STOSK,  ) 

bUrr'stonk,  ) 

bPr'R«.)W-ER.  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  burrowt : 
— S[>ecifically,  a  burrowing  animal. 

The  *tr«eUr«  of  the  toal  tadlcai*!  Ifeat  tliey  an  t ■»>■■»«■ 


Same  as  Birrstoxb. 


Bt'RSE.  ».  Add.  {Rom.  0»f*.  Ch.)  A  caM  or 
bug  in  which  altar-linrn  is  kept  in  church,  and 
in  which  it  is  presented  to  the  officiating  priest 
by  the  server  or  acolyte. 
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BUR-SEB-A' CE-JE,  n.  pi,  [After  Burser,  a  botanist 
of  Naples.]  (Bot.)  The  myrrh  and  frankin- 
cense family  or  order  of  plants,  the  species 
yielding  balsamic  and  fragrant  resinous  juices. 

BUB'TAH,  n.  The  salted  spiced  flesh  of  the  Su- 
leah,  a  squaliform  fish  akin  to  the  shark,  much 
used  as  a  relish  at  breakfast  tables  in  Bengal. 

'BUS,  n.     A  colloquial  abbreviation  of  omnibus. 

BU§'BY,  n.     A  tall  military  bear-skin  cap. 

BUSH,  V.  a.  To  stake  with  bushes  or  branches  ; 
as,  "  To  hxuh  peas." 

BUSH,  V.  a.  [Fr.  boiicher,  to  fill  up;  from  bouche, 
a  mouth.]  (Mach.)  To  furnish  with  a  bush; 
to  line  with  metal ;  as,  "  To  bush  an  axle." 

bOsh'— BEAN,  n.  A  kidney-bean  {Phaaeolm  vul- 
garis). 

bOsh'EL-mXN,  n.     A  busheller. 

b6sH'MAN,  n.  Add.  [But.  bosjeaman,  man  of 
the  woods.]  {Ethnog.)  One  of  a  degraded, 
generally  stunted  race  of  South-African  sav- 
ages, apparently  alHed  to  the  Hottentots.  They 
live  almost  entirely  by  the  chase  or  are  slaves 
to  the  Boers  and  Cafi"res.  They  call  themselves 
Saan,  Snar. 

b6sH'WHXCK-EE,  n.  [Amer.]  1.  A  guerilla 
soldier  or  volunteer  who  fights  from  behind 
bushes. 

Should  hu»h<chacken  molest  our  march,  then  commanders 
■hould  enforce  devastation  more  or  less  relentless. 

Gen.  Sherman. 

2.  A  scythe  or  other  instrument  for  cutting 

bushes.  "  The  keen-edged  bushtchackcr  of  Time." 

Dow'a  Sermons. 

b6sH'WHXck-ING,  n.    [Amer.]    1.  Travelling  or 


pushing  one's  way  through  bushes;  pulling  a 
boat  through  bushes. 

2.  Fighting   in   guerilla   style   from   behind 
bushes. 

The  bushwhacking  shall  not  be  practised  ou  the  men  of  m; 
command  without  my  enforcing  the  severest  retaliation. 

Colonel  Deitzter. 

BUT,  ad.  Jcprep.  [Be  and  out. — See  Bk.v,  Suppl.] 
AVithout;  toward  the  outer  apartment;  as,  "Go 
but  the  house."     [Scotch.] 

BUT,  ad.     Add.     f  Otherwise  than. 

I  should  sin 
To  think  but  noblj  of  my  grandmother.  Shak. 

BUT'TER-AND-£GG.5,  n.  The  popular  name  in 
England  for  an  ornamental  plant,  the  Narcissus 
incomparabilis.  In  America  the  name  is  given 
to  Linaria  vulgaris,  a  showy  but  troublesome 
weed.  Gray. 

BUT'TER-FLY-SH£lL,  n.  {Conch.)  A  beautiful 
univalve  shell  of  the  genus  Valuta,  so  called 
from  its  form. 

BUT'TEE-INE,  n.     See  Oleomargarine,  Suppl. 

BUTT-NER-A' CE-M,  1  „.  pi,    [After  Buttner,  a  Ger- 

BYTT-NER-A' CE-^,  I  man  n&t\ira,\isQ  (Bot.)  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs, 
some  bearing  showy  flowers,  others,  as  Theo- 
broma  cacao,  yielding  chocolate  or  cocoa ;  the 
chocolate  family. 

BUT'TON-HOLE,  v.  a.  To  detain  in  conversfl,tion : 
as,  "  He  button-holed  him  for  an  hour." 

[Colloq.] 

BUT'TON§,  n.  A  sort  of  slang  name  for  a  boy 
employed  as  a  page. 

BUTT'-ShAfT,  ?i.  a  light  arrow  for  shooting  at 
the  butts,     "  Cupid's  butt-shaft."  Shak. 


BUTT'-WELD,  n.  {Mech.)  A  weld  formed  by 
hammering  together  the  flattened  ends  of  two 
pieces  of  metal  heated  up  ii  welding  point : — 
called  a,\so  Jump -we  Id. 

BY'-BUSINESS,    )  (.biz'n?8),-  n.     Business  aside  of 

BYE'-BUSINESS  i  the  principal  business. 

t  BY-HOTE',  ».  a.  [See  BiHF.TE.  Suppl.]  To  promise. 

This  hyhote  I  you  v>  ithouten  fail.  Chaucer. 

t  BY-JAPE  (or  bj-yap'e),  v.  a.  [lie  and  Jape.]  To 
deceive;  to  befool. 

Thou  hast  bi/Japed  here  Duke  Thcscui.  Chaucer, 

t  BY-KXOW  {k  sounded),  v.  a.  To  make  known ; 
to  acknowledge. 

I  dare  not  ht/knom  mine  own  name.  Chancer. 

f  BY'R-LA'KIN,  interj.  A  contraction  for  "By  our 
ladykin,"  used  as  a  sort  of  adjuration.  "By'r- 
lakin,  a  parlous  fear  !"  Shak. 

t  BY-SM6t'ER,  v.  a.  [See  Besmotter.]  To  be- 
smut;  to  spot.     "A  jipon  all  bysmotered." 

Chaucer. 

BYS-SIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [Byssus,  and  L.  fero,  to  bear.] 
{Biol.)  Bearing  a  byssus;  as,  "  Byssiferous 
moUusks." 

t  BYT,  V,  a.     See  Bit,  Suppl. 

BYTT-NER-A'CE-jE,  n.  pi.     See  Buttnerace.e,  Sup. 

BY-ZANT',  n.     Same  as  Bezant. 

BYZ'AN-TINE,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Byzantium  or 
to  the  Eastern  empire,  of  which  it  was  the  cap- 
ital: — specifically,  noting  a  style  of  decorative 
art  consisting  of  an  engrai'tment  of  Oriental  orna- 
mentation on  classic  forms.  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture had  its  origin  at  Byzantium  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  is  the  prototype  of  the  Early  Nor- 
man or  Saxon  style. 


c. 


0.    {Chem.)    The  symbol  of  carbon. 

Ca.     {Chem.)     The  symbol  of  calcium. 

CA'A-BA,  n.  [Arab.,  square  house.]  The  name  of  an 
oblong  stone  building  standing  within  tlie  great 
mosque  of  Mecca,  containing  the  famous  black 
stone  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  to- 
ward which  all  Moslems  turn  in  their  prayers. 
According  to  the  legend,  Adam  first  worshipped 
here  after  the  fall. — Written  also  kaaba. 

■(■  CAAS,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.  causa,  a  cause,  a  case.] 
Case  ;  cases.  "  In  any  caa»  that  might  fall  or 
hap."  Chancer, 

In  terms  had  he  caa»  and  dooms  alle  [all  the  cases  and 

judgments] 
That  from  the  time  of  King  William  were  falle. 
_    _    .  *  Chaucer. 

f  CAAS,  n.  [Old  Fr.  casse.}  A  case;  a  quiver. 
"  The  arrows  in  the  caas."  Chaucer. 

CAB'AIi-I§M,  m.  Add.  A  term  sometimes  applied 
to  any  system  essentially  based  on  mystery  and 
esotericism. 

CAB.\S  (ka'ba),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Prov.,  a  flat  pannier, 
as  for  figs.]  A  lady's  reticule  or  flat  work- 
basket.  C.  Bronti. 

CA-BAs'SOft,  n.  {Zool.)  The  native  South- 
American  name  for  the  Dasypus  unicinctus,  a 
large  species  of  armadillo. 

CAB'BLER,  n.  In  iron-making,  one  who  works  at 
cabbling.  ,' 

CAB'BLING,  n.  In  iron-making,  the  process  of 
breaking  up  the  flat  masses  into  pieces  to  be 
again  heated  in  the  furnace  and  hammered  into 
bar-iron.  Simmonds, 

CXb'I-nSt,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  cabinet  or 
body  of  ministers  of  state;  as,  "A  cabinet  min- 
ister." 

CAB'I-NET-PICT'UBE  (-plkt'y^r),  n.  {Fine  Arts.) 
A  picture  of  small  size  and  finished  character, 
suitable  for  a  small  room  and  close  inspection. 


OA'BLE,  n.  Add.  (  Tel,)  A  cable  consisting  of  a 
telegraph-wire  enveloped  by  strands  of  twisted 
wire,  layers  of  gutta-percha,  oakum,  Ac,  to  de- 
fend it  from  the  action  of  sea-water,  by  which 
messages  are  conveyed  across  the  ocean ;  as,  "  The 
Atlantic  cable." 

CA'BLE,  V,  n,  { Tel,)  To  send  a  message  by  tele- 
graphic cable  ;  as,  "  Cable  on  your  arrival." 

CA'BLE,  V. a.  {Tel.)  To  send,  as  a  message,  by 
telegraphic  cable;  as,  "Cable  reply." 

CA'BLE-GRXM,  n.     [Eng.  cable,  and  Gr.  ypaiifia, 

anything  written.]     {Tel.)     A  message  sent  by 

telegraphic  cable. 
CA'BLE-LAID  (-lad),  a.   Twisted  after  the  manner 

of  a  cable;  as,  "A  cable-laid  gold  chain." 

Simmonds. 
CXB-0-gEER',  n.      [From    Port,  cabeceira,    head 

chief.]     An  Ashantee  chief  or  nobleman. 

CABOCHON  (kri-b9-shon),  n.  [Fr.,  a  polished 
uncut  jewel,  from  cahoche,  a  pate.]  A  term 
applied  to  a  mode  of  cutting  gems  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  convex  surface  without  facets. 

CA'CAO-BUT'TER  (ka'ko-),  n.  A  fixed  oil  yielded 
in  large  quantities  by  the  fruit  of  Theobroma 
cacao.  It  is  largely  composed  of  stearin,  is  solid 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  much  used  in 
the  preparation  of  cosmetics. 

tCACCHE(kat8horkat8h'f),i;.  a.  To  catch.  Chaucer. 

CA-GHIn'NA-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consist- 
ing in  cachinnation.  "  Cachinnatory  buzzes  of 
approval."  Carlyle. 

CA-gHOU'  (ka-8h6'),  n.  [Fr.,  catechu.]  An  aromatic 
pill  or  confection  used  to  correct  the  breath  of 
smokers  and  others. 

CA-CHU'CA  (ka-tshii'ka),  n.  [Sp.]  A  lively  dance 
performed  by  a  man  and  a  woman. 


OXc'O-DOX-Y,  n.  [Gr,  »ca(co5of  ia,  wrong  opinion — 
KaKOi,  bad,  and  So^a,  opinion.]  {Eccl.)  Devia- 
tion from  the  true  faith  ;  heterodoxy  ;  heresy. 

CAC-TA' CE-jE,  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  An  order  of  plants 
remarkable  for  their  large  and  gay  flowers,  of 
which  the  genus  Cactus  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type. — See  Cactus. 

CAd,  n.  A  low,  mean  fellow ;  a  vulgar,  afi'ected 
person;  one  who  fawns  on,  and  aflfects  the  man- 
ners of,  the  aristocracy ;  a  snob.  [Fashionable 
slang.] 

CA-DAs'TRAL,  a.  Add.  Cadastral  survey,  a  sur- 
vey) generally  on  the  scale  of  twenty-five 
inches  to  the  mile,  in  which  the  different  ob- 
jects are  laid  down  on  the  map  in  their  due  rela- 
tive positions  and  dimensions, — as  distinguished 
from  a  topographical  survey,  in  which  houses, 
streams,  roads,  <fec.,  are  exaggerated. 
CAd'-BATE.  I  „.  Add.  Thelarvaof  thecaddice- 
CAD'— BAIT,  J  fly,  a  favorite  bait  with  anglers. 

CAd'DICE-FLY,  1  „.     One  of  a  family  of  neurop- 
CAD'DIS— FLY,     J  terous    insects    {Phryganeidse), 

exhibiting  points  of 

close        resemblance 

with     the    Lepidop- 

tera,  and  best  known 

for     their      aquatic 

larvaj,     which    sur- 
round       themselves 

with    a     cylindrical 

case,  covered  by  bits 

of  wood,  fine  gravel,  Caddice-fly 

Ac,  which  they  draw 

about  with  them. — See  Cad-bate,  Suppl. 

cAd'DICE-WORM,  1  (.wann),n.  Same  as  Caddice, 
CAD'DIS-WORM     j  Cad-bate. 

CAd'DISH,  a.     Like  a  cad. 
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OXd'BE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  qiirtdrum,  a  square,  from 
qiintuor,  four.]  (Mil.)  Tho  framework,  gkele- 
ton,  or  8tafr  of  a  regiment  or  other  similar  or- 
ganization ;  also,  a  list  of  officers.  Gage. 

CA-DU'CI-BRXN'OHI-ATE,  n.  [L.  cndncitg,  falling, 
and  branchiee,  gills.]  {Znnl.)  Noting  the  so- 
called  Amphibians,  in  which  the  gills  fall  off 
before  maturity  is  reached. 

CXD'Y,  )n.        A    street-porter    in    Edinburgh. 

cXd'IE,  j  [Scotch.] 

Cn.     (Chem.)     The  symbol  of  caesium. 

CiE'CAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  formed  like, 
the  caecum;  having  only  one  opening;  closed 
at  one  extremity.  "Tho  csecal  extremity  of  a 
duet."  Carpenter. 

CJE'CA.h-hY,  ad.  In  a  cascal  manner;  so  as  to 
have  no  opening  at  one  extremity.  "  The  in- 
testine ends  CKcally."  Nicholson. 

CJE'§\B.,  n.  [From  the  name  of  the  emperors  of 
ancient  Rome.]  A  general  name  for  an  emperor, 
especially  for  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire; a  kaiser.  "Courted  by  Csesar  on  the  one 
side,  and  Lewis  the  Great  on  tho  other." 

Macanlay. 

C^'§All-I§M,  n.  Personal  rule  based  on  military 
predominance ;  imperialism. 

<liE'§I-UM,  «.  [L.  cxsiiis,  bluish-gray.]  A  white, 
alkaline,  monad  metal,  found  princii>ally  in  cer- 
tain mineral  waters : — so  called  from  the  color 
of  the  two  lines  produced  in  its  spectrum.  Sym., 
Cs.;  At.  wt.,  133. 

CXF'E-Ine,  n.  A  trade  name  for  a  mixture  of 
roasted  grain  and  chicory  ground  together  and 
sold  for  coffee. 

CXf'FI-lAH,  1  „.    [Pers.,  from  Arab.  qdJla.—Com- 

CAF'I-LA,       j  pare    caujie,    coffle.]      A    Persian 

official  caravan;   a  company  of  merchants  or 

travellers.  Simmonda. 

CXF'FBE— BREAD,  |  n.     The  starchy  heart  or  core 

CXF'FER-BR6aD,  j  of  the  crown  of  some  cycads, 

prepared  and  baked  into  cakes  by  the  Caffres. 

CAQE,  n.  Add.  1.  (Mining.)  A  kind  of  plat- 
form on  which  ores,  &o.,  are  brought  to  the  sur- 
face. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
chantry  chapels  enclosed  with  lattice-work  : — in 
this  use  written  also  knge. 

OAQE'LIKO,  n.     A  bird  confined  in  a  cage. 

As  the  cageling  newly  flown  returnii. 

The  seemiiig-iitjurcd  simple-hearted  thing 

Came  to  her  old  perch  back.  Tennyson. 

dGOr(ka-go),  n.  (Ethnog.)  One  of  a  despised 
and  long-degraded  race  found  in  certain  locali- 
ties in  the  department  of  Basses-Pyrenees, 
France,  generally  supposed  to  be  relics  of  the 
Visigoths,  whom  Clovis  nearly  annihilated  in 
the  fifth  century.  Others  make  them  descend- 
ants of  the  Saracens ;  others,  of  lepers. 

CA-Hfex  (ka-a),  n.     See  Collibert,  Suppl. 

CAIN'-COL-OBED.  1  (kan'kQl-l(jrd),  a.  Yellow.  "A 
CANE'-COL-OBED  J  little  yellow  beard— a  cain- 
eolored  (cane-colored)  beard."  Shak.  (In  the 
folio  edition  of  Shakspeare  the  reading  is  caine- 
eolored,  and  the  commentators  who  adopt  this 
reading  suppose  the  allusion  to  be  to  tho  color 
of  the  beard  of  Cain.  The  quarto  edition  reads 
"  kane-colored,"  and  the  commentators  adopting 
this  reading  refer  it  to  the  color  of  the  cane- 
palm.) 

CAIN-0-z6'lC  (ka-n?-z6'ik),  a.  Same  as  Kainozoic, 
tohich  see. 

CXl'CJC,  a.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  consist- 
ing of  calcium  or  lime.  Calcic  carbonate,  car- 
bonic acid  gas ;  calcic  oxide,  lime. 

CXL-CI-FJ-CA'TION,  ji.  The  process  of  changing 
into  lime,  or  into  a  substance  containing  much 
lime.     "  The  calcification  of  teeth."  Owen. 

CXl'CI-FIED  (kai'sl-nd),  a.  [See  Calcify,  v.  a.] 
Formed  of  lime  or  calcareous  matter.  "  The  cal- 
cified scutum  of  a  crustacean."  Huxley. 

CXl'CI-FY,  v.  n.    To  become  changed  into  lime. 


CXL'CJ-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  calx,  calcit,  lime,  and /aci'o, 
to  make.]  To  change  into  lime  or  a  lime-like 
substance;  to  impregnate  with  lime. 

CAL-Clg'E-NoCs,  a.  [L.calx.  lime,  and  Or.  ytvyau, 
to  produce.]  (Cfiem.)  Noting  a  metal  which, 
with  oxygen,  forms  a  calx  or  earthy-looking 
substance.  Thomas. 

CXl'CI-MINE,  n.  [h.ealx,calcis,\ivae.]  A  superior 
sort  of  white  or  colored  wash  for  walls. 

CXl'CI-MINE,  v.  a.  To  wash  or  color  with  calci- 
mine; as,  "To  calcimine  walls." 

CXl'CI-TBXnT,  a.     Kicking;  refractory,    [n.] 

CXL'CI-Om,  m.  a  yellow,  dyad,  very  ductile  metal, 
of  the  color  of  gold  alloyed  with  silver.  It  is 
the  base  of  lime.     Sym.,  Ca. ;  At.  wt.,  40. 

CXL'CI-CM-LIGHT  (-lit),  n.— See  Lime-light,  S. 

CAlr-cOo'RA-PHER,  ».  One  who  practises  calcog- 
raphy. 

CXl'CU-LATE,  v.  n.  Add.  1 1-  To  speculate;  to 
predict ;  to  prophesy. 

Old  men  fool,  and  children  calculate.  Shak. 

2.  To  intend ;  to  purpose ;  as,  "  I  calculate 
to  go  to  Philadelphia.''     [U.  S.] 

3.  To  estimate ;  to  esteem ;  to  suppose ;  to 
believe;  to  think.  (In  this  use  calculate  is  the 
New  England  equivalent  of  the  more  widely 
used  American  expression  "guess.") 

CXl-E-fXc'TO-RY,  n.  Add.  (Eccl.)  A  chafing- 
dish  placed  on  the  altar  for  the  priest  to  warm 
his  hands  in  cold  weather. 

CA-LEN  DRIC,         I  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cal- 
CA-LEN'DRI-CAL,  J  endar;  according  to  the  cal- 
endar,    [n.] 

It  U  with  the  winter  rains  that  the  ealendrical  construction 
causes  the  oommeucement  of  the  Deluge  to  coincide. 

Contemp.  Rev. 

CALF  (kitf),  n.  Add.  A  mass  of  detached  ice 
rising  from  the  submerged  part  of  an  iceberg, 
especially  dangerous  to  vessels.  Kane. 

CXl'I-BRATE,  v.  a.  To  ascertain  the  caliber  of  a 
tube. — See  next  entry. 

CXL-I-BRA'TION,  n.  The  process  of  determining 
the  caliber  of  a  cylinder,  as  of  a  thermometer- 
tube,  in  order  to  graduate  it  to  a  scale  of  degrees. 

CA'LIF,  n.    Same  as  Caliph. 

CA-Llg-I-NOS'I-TY,  n.     Caliginousness. 

CA-Ll9'I-N0Cs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  caliginous  manner; 
obscurely,     [u.] 

CA-LIx'T!N§,  H.  p/.  (Eccl.)  (rt)  The  followers  of 
Calixtus,  a  Lutheran  divine  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  opposed  the  Augustinian  doctrine 
of  predestination,  and  endeavored  to  form  a 
union  of  the  Latin,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed 
churches,  (b)  A  sect  in  Bohemia  in  tho  fifteenth 
century,  who  endeavored  to  restore  the  cup 
(calix)  to  the  laity  :^-called  also  Utraquists. 

iitaunton. 

cAlL,  h.      Add.      (Stock  Exchange.)     A   contract 

for  the  delivery  of  stock,  giving  the  holder  the 

privilege  of  demanding  the  delivery  within  a 

definite  time  at  a  stipulated  price.  Bartlett. 

CXL-L^S-THftT'IC,  I  rt.     Of  or  pertaining  to  cal- 

CXIj-LES-TH£t'IC,  j  Isesthetics,  or  perception  of 

the  beautiful. 
CXL-LiES-THfiT'lCS,  1  „.    [Or.  koAot,  beautiful,  and 
CXL-LIS-THfeT'ICS,  j  Eng.«>»^Ae/ic».]    The  science 
of  the  perception  of  the  beautiful ;  oesthetics. 

CMUMthettea,  a  term  proposed  by  Whewcll  for  ./Stlkrltet.  n- 
«cr»-Ing  that  term  for  the  doctrine  of  perception  in  general,  as 
Kant  has  done.  Krautk. 

CALL'-BfiLL,  n.  A  small  bell  for  standing  on  a 
table,  and  sounded  by  touching  a  spring,  for 
summoning  servants,  kc. 

CAL-Li'0-PE,  n.  Add.  A  name  for  a  steam- 
whistle  used  as  a  signal  on  railway  locomotives, 
<fcc. 

CAL-lTt'RIS,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  coniferous 
trees.  C.  quadrivalcis  yields  the  ihtfiiie-irrmd 
so  highly  prized  by  Mahometans  for  the  floors 
of  mosques,  Ac. — Sec  Thyine-wood. 

CALM'A-TIve  (kHmVtlv). '»•  (Med.)  A  medicine 
for  soothing  the  system  ;  a  depressant. 


cXlm'A-tIve,  a.     Tending  to  calm. 

CXl^Rfta'c^NCE,  ».    (Physic,.)    Tb«  eonref«lon 

of  heat-ruyii  into  light-rays. 

CXL^.)-Rrf.;'l-Ty,  «.  The  faculty  of  developing 
heat : — .<pecific»lly,  the  faculty  in  aniinaU  of 
developing  heat  so  as  to  resict  cold. 

C\-L6K'\-Vt(rt,  H.  [h.  ralor,  heat,  and  dmeo,  to 
lead.J     A  tube  or  pipe  for  convening  heat. 

CXL'0-RIE,  I  „.     [fr.]     The  French  unit  of  me«». 

CAL'fuRy,  J  uro  of  heat,  being  the  a>nounl  of  hent 
whiuli  would  raJKo  the  teiiipcmtuie  of  one  kilo- 
gramme of  water  one  degree  centigrade. 

CA-LOrM-KERE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  color,  beat,  and 
J'ero,  to  convey.]  An  apparatus  for  beating  con- 
serviitoi  icH,  Ac.  by  means  of  hot  water. 

CA-L6R-!-MfcT  R  c.        )  „.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

CA-LOB-f-MfcT'Kf-CAL,  j  calorimetry.  "  Caluri. 
nirfrir  results."  Sirkvls. 

CXl^tVRlM'E-TRy,  ».  The  art  or  process  of  as- 
certaining the  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  a 
bfMly. 

CAl'pXc,  «.  [Turk.,  from  Arab,  qalpar,  a  cap.] 
The  cap  or  centre  of  a  head-dress,  round  which 
a  shawl  is  wound  to  form  a  turban.  /.'yron. 

t  cXl'VER,  n.    The  fat  of  fish. 

CALV'INO  (kUv'ing),  «.  1.  The  act  of  producing 
a  calf. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  breaking  off  of  ice- 
bergs from  glaciers  that  have  reached  deep 
water. 

CXL-Y-CXN'THE-MY,  n.  [Gr.  «<iAvf.  a  cup,  and 
avBtfjiov,  a  flower.]  (Dot.)  The  conversion  of 
sepals  into  petals  either  wholly  or  partially  ;  the 
in.«ertion  of  the  corolla  and  stamens  into  the 
calyx. 

CA-LYP'SO,  n.  [After  Calypso  (from  Or.  ■■AtrvTv), 
who  detained  Ulysses  in  concealment  on  bis  re- 
turn from  the  siege  of  Troy.]  (Hot.)  A  genus 
of  orchids,  including  67.  borealln,  the  most  b^uti- 
ful  of  northern  orchids,  found  in  high  latitudes 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

CA-Lf  P'TR.\TE,  rt.  (Bot.)  (rt)  Furnished  with  a 
calyptra  or  covering.  (6)  Noting  the  calyx  of 
a  plant  when  it  comes  off  like  an  extinguisher. 

t  CA-Ma!lLE'  (k?-mn'),  n.     A  camel. 

Since  je  he  strong  as  is  a  great  oiiii«tXI«.  Ckmmef. 

cXm'BERED  (kini'bfrd),  a.     Arched  ;  cambering. 

CXM'BRI-AN,  rt.  Add.  (Geol.)  The  primordial 
portion  of  tho  Silurian  rocks,  being  the  lowest 
ascertained  fossiliferous  rocks  of  Great  Britain: 
— so  named  from  their  prevalence  in  Wales. 

CXM'!-$ULE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  dressing-jacket ;  a  strait- 
witistcoat.  (7ci«e. 

CAM-PANRD'  (k«m-pind'),  a.  (Her.)  Bearing  a 
cam  pane. 

CAM-P.\-NE'r6,  n.  [Sp..  from  enmpann,  a  bell.] 
(Uniith.)    Same  as  Bell-bird,  Suppl. 

CXMP'BELL-ITE(k«m'l.fl-nB),  w.  {Erct.)  One  of 
a  sect  of  Baptists,  followers  of  Alexander  Camp- 
bell of  Virginia,  who  reject  all  creeds  and  accejil 
tho  Bible  alone  as  the  rule  of  their  faith  and 
practice.  They  call  themselves  Disclpl^t  of 
Christ,  or  simply  Christians. 

CAM-PEACH'Y-WOOD  (-wOd),  ».  A  name  for  lof- 
wo«h1  from  the  Bay  of  Canipcachy,  in  MezkMk 
It  contains  a  coloring  principle,  ba-matine. 

cXM'PHO-gtX,  w.    See  Camprejib. 

cXm-PY-L(>-SPKb'MOVS,  rt.  [Or.  ««M»v'A<K.  cnrred, 
and  <rir«pM<i.  seeil.]  (Boi.)  ILiving  the  seed 
curvetl  inward  at  the  edges  so  a.«  to  form  a  groova 
down  the  inner  face.  n»  in  sweet  cicely : — writiea 
less  accurately  catHpttlosprrmoMS.  Grtty, 

CXM-PV-l/>T'R«vpor8,  rt.     (Roi.)    A  better  form 

of  Campilitropois,  lehick  srt. 
C.\N.  r.  H.     Add.     Oi»  was  formerly  used  as  an 

indei>endent  verb,  signifying  to  have  knowledge 

or  ability ;  to  be  skilled. 

Thejr  ltb«  Frnwh)  cmM  wM  «■  MrsH«ck.  Aat. 

CXN.  r.  n.  To  preaerve  in  oans,  as  fruit,  regcta- 
blea,  game,  fish,  Ac. 
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OXN'A-DA-bAi'SAM,  n.  A  resin  obtained  from 
the  American  silver  fir,  used  for  medicinal  and 
manufacturing  purposes.  Simmonds. 

CA-NA'DI-AN,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Canada. 
Canadian  period  (Amer.  GeoL),  the  middle 
period  of  the  Lower  Silurian  age,  so  named  be- 
cause the  rocks  of  this  period  were  first  distin- 
guished and  described  in  Canada. 

O^iV^/LLi;  (k9-nal' or  k^-na-g),  n.  Add.  A  common 
name  in  Canada  and  New  England  for  shorts,  or 
low  grades  of  flour. 

CA-NA'BY-STONE,  n.  {Min.)  A  beautiful  yellow 
variety  of  carnelian,  so  named  from  its  color. 

CiN'CiN  {or  k0n-k6n),  n.  [Fr.,  scandal,  gossip.] 
An  indecent  French  dance,  in  which  the  per- 
formers are  not  restrained  by  any  regard  to 
social  conventionalities. 

CXN'CEL,  n.  [L.  cancelliia,  dim.  of  cancer,  a  lat- 
tice.] 

1.  A  lattice ;  an  enclosure  formed  by,  or  as  if 
by,  lattice-work. 


A  prison  is  but  a  retirement,  and  opportunity  of 
thoughts,  to  a  person  whose  spirit  .  .  .  desires  no  enlarsement 
beyond  the  caiiceU  of  the  body.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  (Print.)     The  suppression  and  reprinting 
of  part  of  a  work  ;  the  part  thus  altered. 
CiN-CE-LIEB'  (kan-sj-lsr'),  ».  n.      (Falcon.)      To 
turn  or  mount  upward  after  a  stoop. — See  Can- 

CELIER,  n. 

He  makes  his  stoop,  but,  wanting  breath,  is  forced 

To  cancelier.  Massinger. 

CXNCE-LIER',  n.  (Falcon.)  The  turn  of  a  hawk 
upward  after  it  has  missed  the  quarry  on  the 
stoop  ;  an  upward  flight. 

The  fierce  and  eager  hawks,  down  thrilling  from  the  skies. 
Hake  sundry  canceliera  ere  they  the  fowl  can  reach. 

Drayton. 

.  CXn'CBL-LOUS,  «.  Resembling  lattice-work ;  lat- 
tice-like : — specifically  (Anat.),  having  a  struc- 
ture crossed  by  intersecting  plates  or  laminaB ; 
cancellated.  "The  cancellous  texture  of  the 
bones."  Owej),. 

CiN'CB(5lD,  a.  1.  (Zool.)  Resembling  or  akin 
to  the  crabs. 

2.  (Path.)     Of   the   nature  of   cancer;    as, 
"  Cancroid  tumors." 

CJN'DLE-NUT,  n.  (Dot.)  The  Aleurites  triloba, 
a  euphorbiaceous  tree  of  tropical  countries,  bear- 
ing a  nut  whose  kernel  is  so  rich  in  oil  that  it  can 
be  burned  as  a  lamp  or  candle ; — hence  the  name. 

CX^T-DJE,  n.  pi,  [L.  canie,  a  dog,  and  patro- 
nymic termination  idse,  from  Gr.  iSijs.]  The 
dog  family. — See  Canina. 

CA-NI'NAL,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  dog ;  canine. 
"  Caninal  anger,  vented  by  snapping  and  snarl- 
ing." Fuller. 

CAN'KER,  n.     f  The  constellation  Cancer. 

Chaucer. 

CAN'NA-bTn,    In.      A   poisonous   narcotic   resin 

CXn'NA-BINE,  )  found  in  hemp,  to  which  hasheesh 
owes  its  peculiar  efi^ects. 

OAN-m-Br-NA'CE-^,]n.  pi.      [See  Cannabis.] 
CAN-NA-Biy E-^,         \  (Bol.)     An  order  of  her- 
baceous plants,  possessing  narcotic  and  intoxi- 
cating properties,  and  including  the  hemp  and 
hop. 

CiNNBD  (kind),  p.  k  a.     Preserved  in  air-tight 

cans. — See  Can,  v.  a.,  Suppl. 
CXn'NER-Y,  n.  A  place  where  meat,  fruit,  Ac,  are 

canned. 
CXN'NON— l6cK,  n.     A  contrivance  placed  over 

the  touch-hole  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  to  explode 

the  charge.  Simmonds. 

CIn'NON-RY,  n.    Cannons  collectively,     [k.] 

The  roaring  of  cannonry  proclaimed  bis  course  through  the 
country.  W.  Irving. 

CA-n6'IST,  ».     One  who  manages  a  canoe. 

CXn'ON,  n.  Add.  (Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  (a)  That 
portion  of  the  eucharistic  rite  which  comes  be- 
tween the  Sanctus  and  the  communion,  and  re- 
lates immediately  to  the  act  of  sacrifice,  (b) 
The  book  used  in  episcopal  masses  instead  of  the 
ordinary  altar  cards,  and  containing  the  canon 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  mass  which  do  not 
vary  with  the  day.  Oakeley. 


CANON,    1  (kftn'ySn),  n.     [Sp.  caKon,  a  tube;  from 

CANYON  J  L.  canna,  a  reed.  Akin,  cane.]  A  deep, 
narrow  gorge,  or  gulch,  with  steep,  almost  per- 
pendicular, sides,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a 
stream  flows. 

CA-n5n'I-CAL,  a.  Add.  Canonical  hours.  In  the 
Latin  Church  the  order  of  the  canonical  hours 
is — Ist,  Nocturns  or  Matins,  before  daybreak; 
2d,  Lauds,  at  daybreak ;  3d,  Prime,  about  six 
o'clock,  or  the  first  hour,  morning ;  4th.  Tierce, 
or  Terce,  at  nine  a.m.,  or  the  third  hour ;  5th, 
Sexts,  at  noon,  or  the  sixth  hour ;  6th,  Nones, 
at  three  p.m.,  or  the  ninth  hour;  7th,  Vespers, 
or  Even-song  ;  8th,  Compline,  the  last  evening 
service,  at  bedtime. 

CANOTIEB  (kj-nO-te-a),  n.     [Fr.]     A  canoist. 

f  CXN'STICK,  n.  A  candlestick.  "  A  brazen  can- 
stick."  Shak. 

t  ClNS'TO'Wr  (or  kfins'tii).  Contracted  for  canst  thou. 

CAN'T.    A  contraction  for  cannot.    Compare  shan't. 

CAN-tXb'I-lI;,  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  piece  peculiarly 
adapted  for  singing;   a  cantilena;   a  melody. 

f  CXN'tIlB,  v.  a.     To  cut  in  pieces  ;  to  cantle. 

cAN-TI-lI;'nX  (kan-ts-ia'na),  u.  [It.,  a  little  song, 
a  love-song.]  (Mus.)  A  piece  suited  for  sing- 
ing ;  a  melody. 

CXN-tInE'  (kan-ten'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  bottle-case,  or 
set  of  bottles  and  glasses  to  contain  liquor. 

CANTINltRE  (kOn-ten-yar),  n.  [Fr.,  from  cantine, 
a  bottle-case,  a  canteen.]  (Mil.)  A  female 
sutler  to  a  French  regiment ;  a  vivandiere. 

CXn'TON,  n.  Add.  f  A  canto.  "  Write  loyal 
cantons  of  contemned  love."  Shak. 

CXn'TOR,  m.  (Eccl.)  The  leader  or  precentor  of 
a  choir. 

CXn'TOR-AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cantor. 
Gantoral  staff,  the  staff  with  which  the  cantor 
indicates  time  to  his  choir. 

CAN  TRAP,  1  „_     [Icel.  gan,  gand,  witchcraft,  and 

CXn'TRIP,  J  trapp,  a  trick.]  A  malicious  incan- 
tation ;  a  mischievous  trick.     [Scotch.] 

CXn'TREF,  n.  [W.  cant,  a  hundred,  and  tref,  a 
village.]     Same  as  Cantred. 

CXp,  v.  a.  Add.  To  cap  verses,  to  quote  verse  for 
verse  with  another ;  to  contend  in  quoting  verses. 

CXp,  n.  Add.  (Mining.)  A  term  used  to  ex- 
press the  condition  of  a  vein  when  it  is  much 
contracted,  it  being  then  said  to  be  "  in  cap." 

CAPE,  c.  n.  (N'aut.)  To  be  directed  ;  to  head;  as, 
"  The  ship  capes  northward." 

CA'PEL,  n.  A  miner's  term  for  a  rock  composed 
of  quartz,  hornblende,  and  schorl. 

f  CA'PBL,  n.  [L.  caballus.  Cognate,  Ir.  and 
Gael,  capall,  a  horse.]  A  horse ;  a  nag.  *'  To 
keep  him  and  his  capel  out  of  slough," 

Chaucer. 

CA-PELL' MEIS-TEB  (k^i)6l'mTs-tgr),  w.  [Ger.] 
The  director  of  the  music  at  a  court : — written 
more  properly  kapellmeister. 

t  CXp'EB-ClXw,  v.  a.  To  tear  as  by  clawing ;  to 
handle  severely. 

He  caperclaiveth  Beza  very  sore.  Birch. 

CA'PER-TBA,  n.     A  peculiar  kind  of  black  tea. 
CXph,  n.     A  Jewish  liquid  measure  equivalent  to 

.625  pint  or  J  of  a  log. 
CA-PIS'TRATB,  a.     (Ornith.)     Hooded  or  cowled. 
CA-PlS'TRUM,  n.     Add.     (Ornith.)     The  front  of 

the  head  around  the  bill ;  a  hood;  a  cowl. 

CXp-I-TXL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  1.  The  act  of  capital- 
izing or  converting  into  capital,  as  stock  or 
money. 

2.  (Printing  or  Writing.)      The  employment 
of  capital  letters. 

CXP'-MON'EY  (-man'ne),  n.  (Fox-hunting.)  Money 
collected  for  the  huntsman  on  the  death  of  the 
fox.  Halliwell. 

CXp'— PEAK,  n.  The  front  part  of  a  man's  or  boy's 
cap  that  shades  the  eyes. 

CXP'PING-PLANE,  n.  (Joinery.)  A  plane  used 
for  the  upper  surface  of  staircase  rails. 


CXp'TIOUS  (kap'ahijs),  a.    Add.    f  Capacious. 

In  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 

CXP-Y-BA'RA,     or   CXP-Y-BA'BA,    n. 

capi-u-bara,  com- 
pounded of  ra,  he, 
bii,  of  the,  capi, 
grass,  and  u,  water. 
Compare  capi-u, 

rushes — lit.,  water- 
grass.]  (Zool.)  A 
South-American  ro- 
dent of  the  family 
Cavidse,  strongly  re- 
sembling the  cavy  or  Capybara. 
guinea-pig,  but  in  size  equalling  a  small  hog. 

CA'RA-GRONeil  (ka'ra-grOnk),  n.  A  silver  coin  of 
modern  Greece,  worth  $1.25,  or  5g.  sterling. 

CXr'A-MEL,  n.     Add.     A  kind  of  confection. 

CXR'A-PACE,  n.  Add.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  hard,  shelly  pieces  of  the  cirripeds. 

CAR'BO-HY'DRATE,  n.  [From  carbon  and  hydrate.'] 
(Chem.)  One  of  a  class  of  compounds  contain- 
ing six  or  twelve  atoms  of  carbon  united  with 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  to  form 
water.  They  are  subdivided  into  three  groups, — 
glucoses,  saccharines,  amyloses. 

CAR-BOL'iC-Xg'ID,  n.  (Chem.)  (CeHsOH.)  A 
substance  appearing  in  commerce  as  an  oily, 
colorless  liquid,  largely  used  as  an  antiseptic  in 
dressing  wounds  and  as  a  disinfectant.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  coal-tar,  and  crystal- 
lizes in  colorless  prismatic  needles. — Called  also 
phenic  alcohol,  phenol,  &nd  phenyle. 

CAR'BON-ATE,  *«.  Add.  (Min.)  (a)  Soft  car- 
bonate,  a  salt  containing  carbonic  acid  with  a 
base  of  lead,  (h)  Hard  carbonate,  a  salt  con- 
taining carbonic  acid  with  a  base  of  iron. 

CAB'BON-RHE'0-STXt,  n.    See  Rheostat,  Suppl. 

CAK'BON-SPAR,  n.  (Min.)  A  name  common  to 
native  carbonates  in  constitution  akin  to  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  as  carbonate  of  magnesia,  carbonate 
of  zinc,  (fee. 

CAR'BU-RET-OR,?i.  An  apparatus  in  which  coal- 
gas  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  volatile  hydro- 
carbon, so  that  being  thus  enriched  it  burns 
more  brightly. 

CAR'BU-RIZE,  v.  a.  To  impregnate  with  carbon  : 
— said  specifically  of  combustible  gases  which 
are  thus  treated  to  increase  their  illuminating 
power. 

CARD,  V.  a.    Add.    To  mix ;  to  debase  by  mixing. 

The  skipping  king  .  .  .  carded  his  state, 

Mingled  his  royalty  with  capering  fools.  Shak. 

CARD'-BXs-KET,  n.  A  basket  for  receiving  visit- 
ing-cards. 

CARD'— CASE,  n.     A  case  in  which  visiting-cards 

are  carried. 
CAR'DE-CU,  n.    The  English  corruption  of  the  old 

French  quart  d'ecu,  or  fourth  of  a  crown. 
CAR'DI-NAL,  n.     Add.     Mulled  red  wine.  Hotten. 
CAR'DI-0-GRXPH,  n.     [Gr.  icapita,  the  heart,  and 

ypa<l>io,  to  write.]    An  instrument  for  registering 

the  movements  of  the  pulse : — called  also  sphyg- 

mograph,  which  see. 

f  CARF,  pret.  v.  a.  [A.  S.  ceor/an,  pret.  cear/.] 
Carved ;  cut. 

From  high  estate  Fortune  away  him  car/.        Chaucer. 

CXR  IB,  I  n.     One  of  a  now  nearly  extinct 

CXR'I?<-BEE,  J  race  which   Columbus  found  occu- 

pyir  ^  the  Caribbean  Islands,  as  also  Guiana  and 

Venezuela  on  the  mainland.     They  were  eaters 

of  human  flesh,  whence  the  word  cannibal. 

CXr'i-b66,  jj.     Same  as  Caribou. 

CA-BIL'LON  (or  ka-re-yon),  n.  Add.  A  species  of 
chime  frequent  in  the  Netherlands,  played  on 
a  number  of  bells  in  a  belfry,  and  forming  a 
complete  series  or  scale  of  tones  and  semitones. 

CA-ni'NA,  n.  Add.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  ridge  on 
the  sternum  of  a  bird,  (b)  That  part  of  the 
valve  of  a  cirriped  crustacean  intermediate  be- 
tween the  calcified  pieces  of  each  valve. 
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CXR-LO-VTn'QI-AN,  n.  Add.  Noting  the  second 
of  tlio  Frankitib  or  French  dynastica,  bo  named 
after  Cliarlcj'  (Karl)  Martel  or  his  grandson 
Charlemagne: — written  also  Cuioliugian,' Kar- 
lovin(iinn,  and  Knrliny, 

CAItMAGNOLE  (kar-man-yol),  w.  A  French  Jacobin 
roundelay  and  dance,  so  named  beoauso  com- 
posed on  the  taking  of  CumuKjudle  in  Piedmont, 
in  1792. 

The  tree  was  too  high ;  no  one  could  plant  the  red  cap  apon 
Its  summit,  or  dance  the  Carmagnole  beneath  ita  branches. 

Jtyparton. 

CAR'MEL-ITE,  n.  Add.  {Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  One 
of  an  order  of  mendicant  friars  claiming  to 
derive  its  origin  from  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  the 
children  of  the  prophets,  the  alleged  founders 
of  the  order  in  Mount  Carmel. 

CAR'NA-RY,  n.    Same  as  Chaunel-hoiise. 

CAR-NXS'SI-AL,  o.  [Fr.  carnaasiet;  from  L.  cnro, 
carnia,  flesh.] 

1.  Adapted  for  eating  flesh  : — said  of  a  tooth. 

Specifically,  2.  Noting  the  fourth  premolar 
tooth  of  a  dog,  from  its  adaptation  for  oiting. 

CARNASSIER  (kar-nfts'sJr  or  kiir-naa-sf-a),  «.  Add. 
Vaniaaalir,  Cuniivorous.  The  former  epithet 
applies  properly  to  animals  that  live  exclu- 
sively on  flesh  ;  the  latter,  to  those  that  eat  flesh, 
but  not  exclusively.  The  lion  is  carnasaier] 
man,  carnivorona. 

CAR'NI-VORE,  «.  One  of  the  Caniivora  ;  a  flesh- 
eating  animal ;  a  zoophagan  ;  a  sarcophagan. 

I  CAROIGNE  (kj-riiln'),  n.  [Fr.  charogne;  from  L. 
caro,  carnia,  flesh.]  Carrion  ;  a  corpse  or  corpses 
collectively.  "  The  caroiyne  .  .  .  with  throat 
y-corve."  *  Chaucer. 

cXR'0-lIk,  )i.  a  Swedish  gold  coin,  worth  $1,  or 
4«.  li</.  sterling. 

cXr-0-lIn'5I-AN,  a.  Same  as  Cahlovingian, 
Suppl.     "Carolingian  and  Arthurian  romiince." 

Gladatone. 

OXR-O-lYt'IC,  a.  [From  Old  Fr.  earole,  It.  ca- 
roltt,  a  ring-dance.]  (Arch.)  Noting  columns 
with  foliated  shafts  and  decorated  with  branches 
winding  spirally  round  them  and  forming  crowns 
and  festoons  : — written  also  carolytic. 

Treaa.  of  Science. 

CXr'O-LCs,  n.  [L.,  Charles.]  A  British  gold  coin, 
first  struck  in  the  reign  of  Ch.arles  I.,  and  then 
valued  at  twenty  shillings,  but  afterward  cur- 
rent at  twenty-three. 

CAR'PET-BXG'GER.  n.  [In  allusion  to  his  carry- 
ing all  his  property  in  his  cnrpct-hag.]  {Ainer. 
Pol.)  The  epithet  applied  to  politicians  of  low 
grade  who  go  to  the  Southern  States  with  a 
view  of  making  a  living  out  of  politics. 

CAR-P5PH'A-G0GS,  a.  [Gr.  Kapiroi,  fruit,  and 
^ayu,  to  eat.]  Subsisting  on  fruit;  fruit-eating; 
as,  "  The  curpopkagoua  marsupials." 

C.AR-RA'RA,  a.  [From  Carrara,  a  town  in  Italy, 
near  which  the  quarries  are.]  Noting  a  re- 
markably translucent  white  marble  used  for 
statuary. 

cXr'REL,  »j.  Add.  [Eccl.  Arch.)  A  small  chapel 
or  oratory  enclosed  by  a  screen. 

cXR'RIAgiE  (kir'rij),  n.  Add.  (AfecA.)— See  Table, 
Suppl. 

CXr'RY,  v.  a.  Add.  (a)  To  hold,  as  stock  or  goods: 
— said  of  the  owner.  (6)  (Stock  Exchange.)  To 
bold,  as  stocks,  bonds,  <&c.,  for  another  person, 
till  he  pays  for  them  in  full  or  disposes  of  them : 
— said  commonly  of  a  broker. 

CXR'Ry,  n.  Add.  In  the  wilds  of  America,  Ac,  a 
place  where  it  is  necessary  for  travellers  to  carry 
their  cano«,  as  from  one  river  or  lake  to  another, 
round  waterfalls,  and  the  like ;  a  portage. 

CARTE  (kttrt),  h.  [Fr.  qiiarte,  from  L.  qunrtiia, 
fourth. — Compare  tierce.']  (Fencing.)  A  thrust 
at  the  inside  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 

CAR-TOUCH' (kjr-toch'),  »i.  Add.  The  name  given 
by  Champollion  to  the  mark  cut  round  the  hiero- 
glyphic figures  indicating  a  royal  name  on  the 
sculptured  stones  of  Egypt.  It  is  the  outline  of 
a  signet-ring. 


CAR'TRIDGE-nXo,  m.  A  bag  in  which  the  charge 
fur  a  cannon  is  contained. 

CARV'IIN,  a.     Carved. 

CXR-Y-A'TE?,  m.  pi.     See  CARVATtDRS. 

CXR-Y-O-PH? L'LrS,  «.  Add.  The  specific  name 
of  the  clove-pink  or  clove-gillyflower,  IHanthna 
caryophylbu, 

CXll-Y-&T.i,n.  (Hot.)  Add.  A  genus  of  East- 
Indian  palms,  of  which  C.  vrena  supplies  the 
natives  of  India  and  Ceylon  with  sugar,  sago, 
and  palm  wine  or  toddy. 

f  CAs,  M.  Case;  hap;  chance.  "So  befell  by  ad- 
venture or  caa."  Chancer. 

CXS'A-REEP,    )  n.     A  sauce  or  condiment  made 

CXS'SA-ltEEP,  )  of  the  juice  of  the  bitter  cassava 
or  manioc  root,  used  to  flavor  nearly  every  dish 
in  Guiana.  It  is  the  basis  of  West-Indian 
pepperpot. 

CAS-CADE',  n.  Add.  ■f{A8tron.)  A  portion  of  the 
constellation  Aquarius. 

CASE,  n.  Add.  (Printing.)  The  receptacle  for 
type,  divided  into  numerous  compartments. 

CASE'HARD-ENED  (-har-dntl),p.  &  a.  1.  Having 
its  surface  converted  into  steel  by  casehardening. 
2.  (Fig.)  Inaccessible  to  feelings  of  pity,  com- 
punction, shame,  or  honor;  as,  "A  caaehardened 
villain." 

CA'SE-Tc,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cheese ;  associ- 
ated with  cheese;  as,  ^'Caaeic  acid." 

CASE'-MXN,  w.     (Printing.)     One  who  works  at 

the  Ciise  ;  a  compositor. 
CASE'MENT-ED,  a.   Furnished  with  a  casement  or 

casements. 
CXsn,  H.     A  Chinese  copper  coin  perforated  for 

stringing,  and  worth   scarcely  one-sixth  of  a 

cent,  a  thousand  cash   being   equal  to  a  tael, 

$1.60,  or  6«.  8d.  English. 

CXSII'— BOY,  «.  In  large  store.',  the  boy  who  car- 
ries cash  from  the  salesmen  to  the  cashier. 

CXsH'ME-r6t,  n.     A  fabric  resembling  cashmere, 

used  for  ladies'  dresses. 
cASK,  n.     Add.     A  box  or  small  chest  for  jewels. 

"A  jewel  locked  into  the  wofullest  caak." 

Shak.     Schmidt. 

CAS-SA'VA,  w.  [Port,  cnzavi.  Of  Indian  origin.] 
(Hot.)  The  West-Indian  name  of  the  plant 
manihot,  whose  root  yields  tapioca.  Also,  a 
name  given  to  a  coarse  flour  prepared  from  its 
root,  largely  consumed  in  South  America  in  the 
form  of  bread  and  cakes. — Written  also  caaauda. 

CXS'SI-CXN,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  Australa- 
sian crows  ( Corvidee),  family  Streperinte,  differing 
from  other  crows  in  that  they  have  some  musical 
notes,  whence  their  alternative  name  of  piping- 
crowa. 

cXS-SO-L£TTE'(kafl-8p-16t'),fj.  [Fr.]  Ascent-box 
perforated  so  as  to  permit  the  perfume  to  escape. 

CAST,  a.  Having  lost  its  color,  as  by  long  ex- 
posure to  light ;  as, "  This  cloth  is  caat."  [Scotch.] 

CXST,  V.  n.  To  lose  color ;  to  fade ;  as,  "  War- 
ranted not  to  caat."     [Scotch.] 

cXST,  «.  Add.  t  A  device ;  a  plot.  "The  dark 
treason  and  the  caatea  old."  Chaucer. 

CXST'-STEEL,  n.     Steel  fused  and  cast  into  bars. 

CX§'U-.AL-l§M,  n.  The  doctrine  that  all  things 
are  originated  and  controlled  by  accident  or 
chance.  Krauth. 

ClS-V-A-IitNA,  n.  (Hot.)  The  cjissowary  tree; 
a  genus  of  amentaceous  trees  destitute  of  leaves, 
constituting  the  family  Caauarinir,  natives  of 
Australia,  the  South-Sea  Islands,  Ac.  The  wood 
is  very  hard,  and  is  made  into  war-clubs  by  the 
Australians  and  South-Sea  Islanders.  The  beef- 
wood  tree  belongs  to  this  genus. 

CXS'YA-PA,  n.  (Hind.  Myth.)  The  sire  of  the 
gods.      '  Soulhrg. 

CXT,  v.  a.  (yaut.)  To  raise  to  the  cathead  and 
stow  there  ;  as,  "Cat  the  anchor." 


cXT'.^.  A  prefix  from  Or.  icarii,  down,  throuj^hoat, 
agaiuit,  Ac. ;  an,  catnrart,  mUiUigir,  rntnhnptitl, 
Ikdbre  the  Miund  of  k  it  bccuuifx  raik  ;  hm,  nttke- 
dral,  catholic. 

rXT-A-(;iitij'M.\L,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ebameter- 
ixed  by  a  cntuclysm. 

(;XT-A-<l1s'M!»T,  H.  (O-rol.)  One  who  attribute* 
many  of  the  changes  in  the  crual  of  th«  gl<ib« 
to  Ctttaclytius.  J,  /'.  /^tlry. 

CXT-A-LlfT'IC,  H.  (Mfd.)  A  me-li.inc  which  U 
suppo.ied  to  act  by  tliu  dcHtruction  or  counter- 
action of  morbid  agencies  in  the  blood. 

Lfnngl  imn, 

CA-TXS'TER-I§M,  «.  Add.  (Mgtk.)  A  placing 
among  the  stars.  "  The  ealasteriam  of  tiie  fiiib- 
god  Ea."  Contemp.  Rev. 

CXT-A-STROPn'IC,  a.  Of  or  perUining  to  a  c*- 
Uuitrophe  or  catastrophes,  or  to  the  doctrine  of 
catastrophism. 

The  Mosaic  eosmoKonr  is  catattrophie  bccaiuc  It  aa>«BM  Ik* 
operation  of  non-natural  powers.  HmsUf, 

CA-TXS'TRO-PHI^M,  n.  The  doctrine  of  catastro- 
phes, or  of  special  interferences  with  the  o|H;ra- 
tion  of  natural  laws: — s|>ecifically  ((trot.),  the 
doctrine  that  accounts  for  phenomena  by  the 
operation  of  forces  quite  diflerent  from  those  at 
present  in  action,  and  vastly  more  violent;  the 
theory  of  great  natural  convulsions: — opposed 
to  vniformitarianiam. 

CA-TXs'TRO-PHIsT,  II.  One  who  accounts  for 
natural  phenomena  by  great  convuUiuns;  one 
who  favors  the  doctrine  of  cata^trophism; — also, 
one  who  believes  in  special  interference  with 
the  ofieration  of  natural  laws;  one  who  believes 
in  breaks  in  the  chain  of  connection  between 
causes  and  eflecls  : — opposed  to  uHi/ormilariam. 

For  a  generation  after  geoioiri<ts  had  heeome  aallbnBilarfauw 
In  Qeolog;r,  they  remained  caUutropkitU  In  BioioiH. 

fftrVtrt  S^esKvr. 

CXT'-BIRD,  h.    a  common  American  bird  (  Tttrdnt 

felicox),  allied  to  the  mocking-binl,  so  named 

because  its  usual  note  resembles  the  mew  of  a 

cat.     It  sometimes  imitates  the  notes  of  other 

birds. 
cXt'BL5ck,  n.     (Xaut.)     A  block  used  to  draw 

the  anchor  up  to  the  cathead. 
CXTCH'ER,  n.  (Raae-ball.)   The  player  who  stands 

behind  the  batsman  and  receives  the  balls  which 

the  latter  fails  to  hit. 
CXtch'MEN'T,   ti.      The  superficies    from   which 

water  may  be  derived  and  collected,  as  into  a 

reservoir. 

Catchment  latin,  the  area  of  the  drainage  of  a 

single  river. 
CXT'E-CH!§E,  I  „.     Catechism.     [Local.]     "Fa- 
CXT'E-CniZE,  J  miliar  as  bis  cateckize."    Wkitlier. 

f  cAT'EL.  h.  [Old  Fr.  eatel,  property ;  from  L.  mpi- 
tale,  from  caput,  a  bead.  Akin,  carf/«.]  Chattels; 
property. 

"  Loss  of  fat  ft  mar  recornrd  h*. 

But  loss  of  lime  sliendi-lh  us,"  qooth  she.        Chmctr. 

cXt-E-l£c'TBOBB.  «.  [Or.  ««t«,  down,  and  Eng. 
electrode.]  In  a  galvanic  battery,  the  nt^atire 
pole  or  electrode. 

CXT'E-RXN,     I  n.       [Gael.]       Formerly,    in    the 

CXTH'E-RXN,  )  Highlands  of  Scotland,  a  preda- 
tory irregular  soldier  j  a  strong- handed  thief;  a 
raider. 

CXth.     See  Cata,  Suppl. 

CATH' A.  H.  [Arab.]  A  genus  of  plants,  na«,  ord. 
Celaatraeeir,  the  young  shoots  of  one  species  of 
which  furni.sh  the  Arabian  drug  called  k&t,  used 
as  a  stimulant. 

cXth'a-RIxK-WHKEL,      n.      See      Cathkwjib- 

WnKF.L. 

C.\-TIIAY',  I  (the   ancient    pronunciation   of   this 
C.\-THAY'    i  word  wa."  kj-thf'.  nP^rl.v).  ».      [Tatar. 

khiiiU.]    The  name  by  which  China  was  known 

to  Europeans  in  the  .Miildlc  .■Vges. 

RIpMIke  I  flr,  and  flilag  •!««.  ,_ 

To  nowrrjr  kliutdons  of  <>s«»«jr.  I.im0tm»m 

C.XT'HEAD  (kAt'hM).  r.  a.  (.Vuiif.)  To  attack  to 
the  cathead.  "The  anchor  tripped  and  eat- 
keaded,  and  the  ship  under  way.*"  Dama. 
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CXTH-E-T6m'E-TER,  n.  [Or.  Kafleros,  let  down,  per- 
pendicular, and  ii.er(tov,  a  measure.]  A  graduated 
scale,  with  a  small  sliding  telescope,  for  the 
measurement  of  small  vertical  distances  ; — also, 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  vertical  height 
of  liquids  in  a  tube. 

CATII'0-LIO,  n.  Add.  Old  Catholics,  a  name 
assumed  by  certain  German  Catholics  who  reject 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the  celibacy  of  tiie 
clergy,  and  some  other  doctrines  and  observ- 
ances of  the  Latin  Church. 

C.XTS'KILL,  a.  {Amer.  Geol.)  Noting  the  fourth 
and  closing  period  of  the  Devonian  age  in 
America,  characterized  by  shales  and  sand- 
stones, chiefly  red  : — so  named  from  the  Cutskill 
Mountains,  New  York. 

CXt'-TAIL,  n.     Same  as  Cat's-tail. 

CAU-CA-SIAN,  a.  Add.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Mount  Caucasus. 

2.  {Ethnol.)  An  epithet  somewhat  loosely 
employed  to  designate  the  principal  white  races 
of  mankind,  as  the  Aryan,  the  Semitic,  the  Turk- 
ish, (fee,  of  whom  the  Circassians  and  Georgians 
were  taken  a«!  the  type.  The  term  is  now  seldom 
used  in  scientific  works. 

CAU-LOMB',  >i.  {Bot.)  Sachs's  name  for  the  stalk 
of  a  herbaceous  plant ;  a  caulis. 

cAu-§A'TION-I.SM,  n.  The  doctrine  that  every 
event  results  from  causation,  or  that  behind  and 
anterior  to  every  phenomenon  there  is  a  causal 
force. 

CAUSEUSE  (ko-zUz),  n.  [Fr.  causer,  to  chat.]  A 
settee  for  two.  Gasc. 

cAu.5E'WAED  (kiiwz'wad),  a.     Same  as  Causeyed. 

CAV-A-LIER'ISH,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cav- 
aliers ;  after  the  manner  of,  or  resembling,  a 
cavalier ;  somewhat  supercilious. 

CA-VASS  ,  I  )|.     [Turk,  rjavtcas,  of  Arabic  origin.] 

CA-wAsS',  j  In  Turkey,  a  messenger  in  the  employ 
of  diplomatic  agents  or  officials;  a  police-officer. 

CAVK,  Ji.  [In  allusi(m  to  the  malecontents  who 
flocked  to  David  in  the  cirweof  Aduliam.]  {Ewj. 
Pol.)  An  epithet  applied  to  certain  liberal 
members  of  parliament  who  deserted  their  party 
on  an  important  vote  and  formed  themselves 
into  an  independent  party  ; — hence,  any  clique 
which  separates  itself  from  its  party. — See  AnuL- 
i,AMiTE,  Suppl. 

CAVKX-DTsii,  n.  The  name  for  a  particular  sort 
of  tobacco. 

CA  VO-RILIEVO  (ka'vo-re-lg-a'vo),  n.  {Sculp.)  A 
peculiar  kind  of  rilievo,  the  highest  surface  of 
which  is  only  level  with  the  plane  of  the  original 
stone  ;  iiitafjlio-rilevato.  It  was  practised  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians. 

CA-wAsS',  n.     See  Cavass,  Suppl. 

CAX'TON,  n.  The  name  among  bibliographers  for 
a  book  printed  by  Caxton,  the  first  English 
printer. 

CAY-OTE',  n.    See  Coyote,  Suppl. 

t  CAY'TIVE  (kl'tjv),  <t.     Captive ;  caitiff. 

The  BritoD  prince  him  roused,  aud  broke  his  caytive  bands. 

Spenter. 

Cd.     (Chem.)     The  symbol  of  cadmium. 

Ce.     (Chem.)     The  symbol  of  cerium. 

CE-A-NO'THUS,  n.  [Gr.  (ceoftoflos,  a  kind  of  thistle.] 
{Dot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  ord.  Rhamnacex, 
one  species  of  which  (  C.  ^»(eric«HH«)  yields  leaves 
which  have  been  sometimes  used  in  America  for 
tea,  and  are  still  used  to  adulterate  tea : — called 
also  Jersey  tea. 

CEASE,  17.  a.  Add.  f  To  make  to  stop ;  to  put  off": — 
said  of  persons.  "  Be  not.  ceased  with  slight 
denial."  Shak. 

gEB'I-D/E,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ic^/3os,  a  monkey,  and  the 
patronymic  termination  i'Jtjs.]  (Zool.)  A 
family  or  group  pf  monkeys,  comprising  those 
of  the  New  World,  having  neither  cheek- 
pouches,  posterior  callosities,  nor  opposable 
thumbs,  and  generally  furnished  with  prehensile 
tails,  while  the  nostrils  are  separated  by  a  broad 
space  in  front.  It  includes  the  preacher-,  fox- 
tailed,  spider-,  and  squirrel-monkeys. 


CED-HE-LA'CE-JE,  «.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  important 
order  of  trees,  including  the  cedrela  and  ma- 
hogany, found  in  tropical  America,  India,  Ac. 
In  most  species  the  bark  is  a  powerful  astrin- 
gent, that  of  Cedrefii  febri/iiga,  of  Java,  being 
used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine. 

CE'DRON,  w.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  for  the 
SiiiKtbu  cedroii,  a  tree  of  South  and  Central 
America,  nat.  ord.  Simanibae,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  considered  a  remedy  for  snake-bites 
and  other  animal  poisons. 

CEIBA  (sa'e-ba  nr  tha'e-bii),  Jl.  [Sp.]  (Bot.)  The 
five-leaved  silk-cotton  tree,  Bomhax  Ceiha,  a 
tall  tree  of  tropical  America,  nat.  ord.  Mnlvaccse. 
"The  tall  and  stately  cef'irt."       ^  Whittier. 

CEL'A-DON.  n.  [After  a  character  in  the  French 
romance  of  ''  Astrsea,"  popular  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.]  A  term  originally  applied  to  the 
soft  sea-green  color  upon  Oriental  porcelain, 
since  applied  to  all  tinted  porcelain  on  which 
the  color  is  put  on  the  clay  wet  and  burnt  in 
at  the  first  baking.  "  Porcelain  beautiful  with 
cclndoti."  Lon<jfellotv. 

CEL'E-BROUS,  a.  [L.  ccleher,  celebriis,  celebrated.] 
Celebrated,  [u.]  "Ce^eiroi/s  for  the  yielding  of 
excellent  whetstones."  Thoreau. 

CELL,  )(.  Add.  {PJiyKiid.)  The  most  elementary 
form  of  organized  matter,  by  the  development 
and  multiplication  of  which  all  organisms,  animal 
and  vegetable,  are  built  up.  The  cell  consists  es- 
sentially of  concentric  layers  of  cell-wall,  pro- 
toplasm, and  sap;  and  there  is  often  a  nucleus. 

CEL'LU-L(3lD,  n.  [From  its  being  derived  from 
the  cellular  tissue  of  plants.]  A  composition 
of  gun-cotton  or  tissue-paper  and  camphor  sub- 
jected to  a  high  degree  of  pressure  and  heat, 
used  as  a  substitute  for  ivory,  shell,  coral,  amber, 
leather,  linen,  <fec.,  in  the  manufacture  of  um- 
brella-handles,.piano  and  organ  keys,  combs, 
billiard-balls,  jewelry,  shirt-cuffs,  shirt-collars, 
Ac. 

CEL'LU-L(3SE,  n.  Add.  (Chem.)  (CbHioOs.) 
The  proximate  principle  composing  the  cell- 
membrane  of  plants.  The  pith  of  the  elder, 
cotton,  old  linen,  and  paper  are  almost  pure 
cellulose.  It  becomes  blue  when  treated  with 
iodine,  and  this  is  the  ordinary  test  for  it. 

CELT,  u.  (Archa:olo(jy.)  Add.  [L.  re/<)'«,  a  chisel ; 
from  cpp.lo,  celo,  to  cut,  to  engrave.]  A  prehistoric 
implement,  generally  of  stone,  but  also  of  bi-onze, 
resembling  a  hatchet. 

CEL'TIC  [or  kel'tik),  n.  [Gr.  KcAtoi,  later  KeXrai, 
Kelts  or  Celts.]  A  branch  of  the  Aryan  family 
of  languages,  of  which  the  Kymric  and  Gadhelic 
are  the  only  remaining  dialects.  To  the  former 
belong  the  AVelsh,  Cornish,  and  Armorican:  to 
the  latter,  the  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Manx.  The 
ancient  Celts  inhabited  Britain,  Gaul.  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Northern  Italy,  and  Spain. 

CE-NXn'THY,  n.  [Gr.  KeVos,  empty,  and  av0o<;,  a 
flower.]  (Bot.)  In  a  flower,  the  absence  of  the 
organs  of  reproduction. 

CE-NOG'A-MY,  n.    See  Ccenogamy,  Suppl. 

CEN-0-ZO'lC,  a.     Same  as  Kainozoic,  Suppl. 

CEN'TAL,  Jl.  [L.  centum,  a  hundred.]  A  weight 
of  a  hundred  pounds;  a  hundred-weight. — See 

IIlT.VDRED-WEIGHT. 

cEn'TAL,  n.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  a  hun- 
dred. The  criital  sijxtem,  the  method  of  selling 
by  the  hundred  pounds. 

CEN'TARE  (or  sCn-tar),  h.  [L.  cent,  a  hundred,  and 
Fr.  are.]  In  the  metric  system,  a  measure  of  area 
equal  to  the  hundredth  part  of  an  are,  or  one 
square  metre  (1550  square  inches). 

c£n'TE-NA-RY,  n.  Add.  A  celebration  once  in 
a  hundred  years  ;  the  celebration  of  an  event 
which  occurred  a  hundred  years  ago;  a  centen- 
nial ;  as,  "  Burns's  ceutennry." 

CEN-TEN'NI-AL,  n.  The  commemoration  of  any- 
thing which  occurred  a  hundred  years  ago ;  a 
centenary  ;  as,  "The  Philadelphia  ceuteiniinl." 

CEN-TEN'NI-AL,  a.  Add.  1.  A  hundred  years 
old.      "Centennial  j)incs."  Longfellow. 


2.  Associated  with  the  celebration  of  an  event 
that  occurred  a  hundred  years  before  ;  as,  "The 
centennial  buildings." 

CEN-TES'I-MAL,  rt.  Add.  (Nnmeratioii.)  Noting 
that  denominational  system  in  which  each  unit 
is  one  hundredfold  that  next  below  it. 

C£n'TRAL-I.5M,  m.  The  principle  of  centraliza- 
tion :— specifically  {Amcr.  Pol.),  the  doctrine  of 
a  supreme  central  governmental  power,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  doctrine  of  State  riyhls. 

CEN'TRAL-Tze,  v.  a.  Add.  To  combine  various 
distributed  elements,  details,  or  branches  into  a 
whole  in  a  centre;  to  aggrandize  central  au- 
thority, influence,  and  the  like;  as,  "To  cen- 
tralize all  the  branches  of  a  department  in  the 
capital";  "To  centralize  power  in  the  general 
government." 

CEN-TRIF'U-gfiNCE,  n.  Centrifugal  force  or  ten- 
tlency.  Emerson. 

CEN'TU-RY-PLXnT,  »i.  (But.)  A  favorite  garden- 
plant  (Aijdve  Americana),  nat.  ord.  Awaryl/idcir, 
so  called  from  the  belief  that  it  does  not  flower 
till  it  is  one  hundred  years  old.  Its  sap  yields 
pulque,  and  its  leaf-fibres  the  vejretable  silk  of 
commerce,  from  which  the  ar.cieni  Mexicans 
made  pajier. 

CEPH'A-LI-ZA'TION,  n.  [Gr.  Ke4,aK^,  the  head.] 
(Biol.)  A  term  used  to  denote  the  degree  of 
head  domination  exhibited  in  the  structure  of 
different  classes  of  animals,  not  only  in  the  size, 
structure,  and  ])Osition  of  the  head  itself,  but 
also  in  the  relative  degrees  to  which  the  other 
members  of  the  body  are  subservient  to  the 
head. 

Man.  the  last  and  highest  being  in  the  system  of  life,  derives 
his  exalted  position  from  the  extreme  degree  of  cepkalization 
which  characterizes  his  structure.  Dana, 

CftPH-A-LO-BRAN'CHI-ATE,  a.  [Gr.  Kt^aXr,,  the 
head,  and  ^payxi-a.,  gills.]  (Zool.)  Having  the 
gills  at  the  head,  as  Serptda. 

CEPH-A-LOM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  K€4>aX-n,  the  head,  and 
liirpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  dimensions  of  the  human  bend: — 
specifically,  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
dimensions  of  the  foetal  head  during  delivery. 

CEPJr-A-LOP'O-DA,  n.  pi.  Add.  (Zool.)  The 
highest  class  of  the  MoIhiHca,  characterized  by 
having  the  mouth  surrounded  by  tentacles, 
which  in  most  living  species  are  furnished  with 
sucking-cups.  The  cuttle-fish  and  nautilus  are 
examples. 

CEr5I-A-LOS'TE-9iTE.  «.  [Gr.  K€<^aA^,  the  head, 
and  (TTeyoj,  to  cover.]  (Zool.)  The  anterior  di- 
vision of  the  carapace  in  some  crustaceans. 

Henry. 

CEPII'A-LO-TIIO'RAX,  n.  (Zool.)  The  anterior 
division  of  the  body  in  many  Crnntacea  and 
Ararhnida,  composed  of  the  coalesced  head  and 
chest.  Ilcnry. 

€EPrr.\-LO-TRIBE,  ii.  [Gr.  Ke<^aA^.  the  head,  and 
Tpt|3(o,  to  crush.]  (Obstet.)  An  instrument  for 
crushing  the  head  of  the  foetus  in  the  womb. 

OEPII'A-LO-TRTp-SY,  71.  (Obstet.)  The  destruction 
of  the  I'flctus  in  the  womb  by  crushing  its  head. 

CER-AR'9Y-RTte,  11.  A  various  spelling  of  kerar- 
ijyrite,  which  see. 

CEIl-CO-CE' BUS,  n.  [Gr.  (cepicos,  a  tail,  and  <(?|3os, 
a  monkey.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  long-tailed 
African  monkeys,  remarkable  for  their  ludicrous 
antics. 

CER-Cg-PI-THE' CITS,  n 
TriflrjKo?,  an  ape.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus 
of  small  long-tailed 
African  monkeys, 
family  Simiadse. 

There  are  many 
species,  one  of  the 
best  known  being  the 
malbrouk,  or  dog- 
tailed  monkey  (C. 
cynosnrns), 

Johnson's  Gyc, 

CE'RE-A-LIN,  ?t.     (Chem.) 


[Gr.  KepKOi,  a  tail,  and 


Cercopitheous. 
A  nitrogenous  digest- 


ive principle,  of  the  nature  of  diastase,  extracted 
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from  the  inner  layer  of  bran,  useful   in    the 

prepiiration  of  food  for  infunts. 
CK'RE-AL-IST,  >i.     A  person  who  lives  on  grain 

alone,  as  distinguishoil  from  a  vegetarian. 
CftR-E-BfiL'LAR,   1  „.     (^1„„/.)     Of  or  pertaining 
CfiR-E-BSL'LOUS,  J  to    the    cerebellum:— written 

also  cerebetli'c. 

c£r'I;:-BRAL-I^M,  »i.  The  doctrine  that  all  men- 
tal oponitions  result  from  activity  of  the  brain  ; 
the  doctrine  that  mind  is  a  function  or  product 
of  the  brain. 

c£r'I;:-BRAL-Ist,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine 
of  cerebral  ism. 

C^R'K-BRIn,  «.  (Chem.)  A  tasteless  and  odorless 
white  amorphous  powder,  forming  a  leading 
constituent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 
When  boiled  with  water  it  swells  up  like  starch, 
and  dilute  acids  convert  it  into  a  saccharine 
substance. 

C6R'E-9Rn-SP!'NAL,  a.  (Aiiat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

CEU'E-SIN,     1  n.    [Gr.  it>)pd«,  wax.]    A  name  given 
C£R'E-SINE,  J  to  the  mineral  ozocerite  when  puri- 
fied and  sold  as  beeswax : — called  also  uatuial 
beeswax. 

CE' RE-US,  u.  [L.  cerei(«,  waxen.]  (Dot.)  Avery 
beautiful  genus  of  plants,  nat.  ord.  Cavtucese, 
many  of  which  show  a  tendency  to  spiral  de- 
velopment. C.  ffrandijloriis  is  remarkable  for 
flowering  at  night  and  lasting  only  till  morning. 
There  are  other  night-flowering  species. 

CE-RTf'ER-oOs,  a.  [L.  cern,  wax,  and  /ero,  to 
bear.]     Wax-bearing;  wax-producing. 

CfiR'IPII,  H.  {Printing.)  One  of  the  fine  lines  or 
cross-strokes  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  letters : — 
written  also  serif. 

CE-BI§E'ia?-Tez.'),a.  [Fr.— See  Cherky,]  Cherry- 
colored  ;  cherry.  Gaac. 

cEr'O-LItE,  n.     Same  as  Kerolite.  Baim. 

CE-ROPH'ER-A-RY,  n.  [Gr.  »cr,pds,  wax,  and  4>ipw, 
to  carry.]  (Eccl.)  An  inferior  attendant  in  a 
church,  whose  duty  is  to  carry  the  candles  in 
ceremonies  ;  an  acolyte.  Fuller. 

c£r-U-l£s'CENT,  <i.     Same  as  Ccerulescent. 

CfiR'U-LIN,  «.  [h.  cxruluH,  hh\o.]  (Chem.)  The 
coloring-matter  of  a  peculiar  substance  extracted 
from  indigo  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 

CER'VI-CIDE,  w.  [L.  cervits,  a  deer,  and  ciedes, 
slaughter.] 

1.  The  slaughter  of  deer;  deer-killing.     "A 
wanton  cervicide."  Bayard  Taylor. 

2.  A  deer-killer,     [r.] 

CEH'VI-DM,  II.  pi.  [L.  cerviis,  a  deer,  and  the 
patronymic  termination  idie  from  Gr.  ifii)?.] 
(Zo'ol.)  A  family  of  mammals,  of  which  the 
deer  ( Oervus)  is  the  type. 

CE'§AR,  n.    See  C^sar,  Suppl. 

CE'§AR-feM,  n.     Same  as  Cesarish,  Suppl. 

f  CfeS'SANT,  rt.  Intermittent;  ceasing  action.  "A 
cess'iHt  state."  MoiiUigiie. 

CfiS'TOlD,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cestoidcx  or 
tape- worms. 

CE-.5U'R.\L,  a.    Same  as  C^sural. 

CE'TI-Q-SAUR,        )„.     [Gr.  «,iT«i09-from  xijroj,  a 

CE-TI-0-SAUH' US,  J  sea-mon.ster,  and  <raOpos,  a  liz- 
ard.] {Pnl.)  A  genus  of  extinct  reptiles  of 
gigantic  size,  with  opisthocoelous  vertebras,  oc- 
curring in  the  liassic,  oolitic,  and  cretaceous 
rocks.  The  Cetiosaunia  loityiis  must  have  been 
the  largest  of  all  known  crocodiles. 

CHACE,  n.  A,  V.    Same  as  Chase. 

(BHiE'TO-DONT,  a.  (ZoiH.)  Noting  certain  ani- 
mals characterized  by  fine  bristle-like  teeth  : — 
specifically,  belonging  to  the  family  Chxlodon- 
tidve. 

CHM-TO-DdyTI-DJE,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  x<ut»|,  flowing 
hair,  and  65ous,  hUvroi,  a  tooth.]  ( Irh.)  A  fam- 
ily of  acanthopterous  fishes  nearly  corresponding 
to  the  Linna;an  genus  Chtelodon,  so  named  from 
the  hair-like  character  of  their  teeth  : — termed 
also  Sqiiamipennes. 


9njR'T(}-PC)V,n.  (Zoiil.)  Noting  an  animal  having 

fine  bri.xtle-like  feet;  as,  "  A  i/iirtopod  worm." 
CILT/TO-POD.  n.   [Gr.  x<"V.,,  flowing  hiiir.  iiml  irou«, 

iroidf,    a    foot.]       (Zoi'il.)       An    animal    having 

bristle-like  feet,  as  the  lug-wonn. 
CHAkF,  II.     Talk  addressed  to  a  person  with  the 

view  of  befooling  him.     [Colloq.  or  Vulgar.] 
CHAFF,  v.  a.     [Probably  a  form  of   chi/r.]     To 

ridicule  or  befool  a  person    by  talk.      [Colloq. 

or  Vulgar.] 

CUAfF,  v.  n.  To  employ  chaff  or  sportive  talk  by 
way  of  ridicule.     [Colloq.  or  Vulgar.] 

t  CHAF-FARE'  (later  pronunciation,  diftf^fTire),  n. 
[For  ch(ip-f<trc\  A.  S.  cenp,  purchase,  and  firr, 
proceedings.]  TraflSc;  chafl°er ;— hence,  matter, 
subject. 

Ye  shall  not  irin  a  myte  In  that  chaffart.       Ckauter. 

CHXf'FER.  v.  II.  Add,  To  talk  much  and  idly  ; 
to  chirp  ;  to  chatter. 

CHXF-FER-ING,  p.  &  a.  Add.  Chirping  chatter- 
ingly ;  chattering. 

\rc  rto  not  lake 
The  chaffering  sparrow  for  the  holj  lark. 

B.  B.  Browning. 

CIIAIN'LET,  «.  [Dim.  of  chain.']  A  small  chain. 
"Spurs  and  ringing  chainlets  sound." 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

CHAIR'-BOARD,  n.  A  strip  of  boarding  around 
a  room,  panillel  with  the  washboard,  and  about 
three  feet  above  it,  to  protect  the  paint  or  paper. 

CHAK'RA  (chnk'rj),  u.     See  Smeckua,  Suppl. 

CHA-LAZE',  I  „.     Add.      (Physiol.)      One  of   two 

€IIA-LA'XA,  )  bodies  consisting  of  twisted  filaments 
of  albumen,  situated  one  at  either  pole  of  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  attaching  it  to  the  lining 
membrane  in  such  a  way  that 'the  fecundating 
vesicle  always  remains  uppermost. 

CIlAlJ cT-DX,  H.  j)l.  [L.  chalcis,  G/.  x<^t«'s>  a  lizard, 
and  the  patronymic 
termination  idie  from 
Gr.  i«,t.]  {Zoiil.)  A 
family  of  snake-like 
Laccrtilians,  occupy- 
ing a  middle  position 
between  snakes  and 
lizards,  and  charac- 
terized by  the  absence 
of  limbs  or  their  ru- 
dimentary character.  Anguine  lizanl  {CludcUla 
Nicholson.  unijiiina.) 

CIIAL-CTd'I-XX,  n.    {Zoiil.)    One  of  the  Chahidx. 

eHAL-CTl)'I-AN,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Chnlcidte. 
"  The  chdlcidiitn  lizards."  Nicholson. 

CHXL-C<}-PYR'iTE,  n.  [Gr.  xaXK6<:,  copper,  and 
Eng.  ^j^ciVe.]  (Miu.)  A  valuable  ore  of  copper, 
consisting  of  copper-and-iron  sulphide  ;  copper 
pyrites.     Cornwall  ore  is  mostly  of  this  kind. 

Dana. 

CHALET  (shtt-ia),  n.  [Fr.]  In  Switzerland,  a 
wooden  cot : — specifically,  a  summer  hut  on  the 
mountains  for  herdsmen. 

CHA-Ltx'ZA  (ha-l--t'z9),  «.  [Ileb.  halHz,  chalitz, 
to  loosen,  to  draw  out  or  off",  as  a  shoe  from  the 
foot.]  A  Jewish  ceremony  in  which  a  widow 
draws  off  the  shoe  of  the  brother  of  her  decease<l 
husband  in  the  public  court  in  the  event  of  his 
refusing  to  marry  her,  as  a  s^'inbol  that  he  has 
lost  all  claim  to  her  and  to  the  pro|)erty  of  his 
deceased  brother: — written  also  hutitza. 

CHAlk'-DrAw-ING,  n.  A  drawing  with  black  or 
colored  crayons. 

CHALK-srN'D.\Y,  ».  In  the  west  of  Ireland,  the 
name  given  to  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent,  when 
the  girls  slyly  chalk  the  coats  of  the  young  men 
who  have  not  yet  chosen  a  ]>artner. 

Notes  and  Queries. 

eHXL'Y-BiTE.ii.  [Or.xoAvifr.xeiAv^of,  steel.]  (.Viii.) 
One  of  the  twin  group  of  minerals  crystallizing 
in  hexagons,  chiefly  carbonate  of  iron. 

CHAM'BER,  H.  Add.  The  cavity  in  the  bore  of 
a  fire-arm  in  which  the  charge  is  place<l. 

CHAM'Bp{-MU'§IC,  M.  Music  suited  for  a  cham- 
ber, as  distinguished  from  operatic  or  church 
music  and  the  like. 


niXM'PXK.f..     Add.     (Hot.)     Mirkelia  rhnmpffh,, 

niit.  Old.  Minjnoliiirrir,  a  fine  *tw,rtn\  trMof  India, 
with  u  rich  o<lor.  Jmageo  of  Duddh*  «rc  tuodo 
from  it«  woo«l. 

The  rkampak  iAoT'  fall 

LIkr  •wcrl  ibuu(bt«  In  a  drraa.  BktUtf. 

t  <-nXM-PAR.TfE'.    1  „.        (p,.  ,^  ,.„,j    ,„,, 

t  CHAM-PAR-TYE',  I  ;,«rf,>.  (.hare.)      A  i«h»re  of 

Inml ; — hence,  a  share  or  a  |>artncniliip  of  may 

kind,  an  in  power. 

Thu.  may  ye  »..r  thai  wiMlnai  dot  rieliMM. 
fcautjf  nor  ilclichl.  •Irinicib  oor  hardiMM, 
May  not  with  V«-iiu»  hoMc  eluimpmrtft.  Ckmuttr. 

CHAx'CEL-LKR-y,  ...     The  office  of  a  chancellor. 

CHAN'i.ER-y,  n.  Add.  To  ,jtt  into  chancery  (Ph. 
yitism),  to  get  an  nntngonist'*  head  under  one't 
left  arm  so  as  to  be  able  t<i  puiiuiicl  it  with  iiii> 
punity ; — hence,  to  get  nn  opponent  into  ooe'i 
power.  The  reference  is  V\  the  helplewneM  of 
a  suitor  in  the  English  court  of  chancery. 

CnXNK'-SHfiLL,  I  „.       Add.        [Hind.       chauk, 

SIlXNK'-SHftLL,  J  shank'h.]  The  large,  concave, 
porcellanous  shell  of  the  TiuhiMelln  pyrnm,  af 
well  as  of  T.  rapa.  The  chank  is  the  sacred  shell 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  is  largely  used  aa  nn  oil- 
vessel  or  lamp  for  their  tem|ile8,  ma  also  for 
bangles  and  anklets. 

i;HASSO\.\'ETTE  (8li6n-«.-.ii-nJt),  n.  [Fr.,  dim.  of 
chanson,  a  song.]     A  little  song  ;  a  ditlj. 

The  wood-hlrda  nanit  the  rkantoHneU* 

That  hire  a  wandcrluf  puvl  •iofi.  Umt/tltim. 

CHXN-TER-fcLLE'  ('"-8h6i.-tfr-«l),  M.  [Fr.]  (Hot.) 
The  Cuniharc/liis  ribarlns,  an  edible  mushroom 
of  a  blight  yellow  color. 

CHA'fi-TlZE,  V.  a.     To  turn  into  chaoB.     [r.] 
CIIAp'E-l£t,    1  „.       [Fr.    chapelet.]      Same    M 
CHXp'EL-l6t,  I  Chai'let,  4. 

<?HXP'ER-o-NAgE  (or  shftpfr-o-nU),  w.    The  part 

or  protection  of  a  clinpeion. 
CHAP'LET,  V.  a.    To  bind  or  adorn  with  a  chaplet 

or  with  chaplets.  Ji.  liroicMimj. 

CHXP'TER,  v.  a.     Add.     To  divide  into  chapters, 

as  a  book;  to  insert  chapter-headings  in. 
f  CHAR.  w.    [Fr.,  from  L.  carrus,  a  car.]     A  car; 

a  chariot. 

Apollo  whirletb  ap  hli  cAor  k  high.  Chmmtar. 

QIIAR-A-BANO,  I  (8l,iii-i.U-.n),    u.       [Fr.— lit.,    a 

(;irAR-.\-BANt«  I  chariot  with  benches.]     A  h.ng. 

light,  open  vehicle,  furnirihed  with  iK'ncht-s. and 

drawn  by  two  or  four  htirses.  often  usi^l  as  a 

]>ublic  conveyance  in  mountainous  districts. 

CHA-RA' CE-X.  n.  pi.  [L.  chara,  the  name  of  a 
doubtful  plant.]  (/tot.)  An  order  uf  curious 
wntcr-plants,  in  some  of  whose  s|)eeies  the  muve- 
meiit  of  rotation  in  the  protoplasmic  matter  of 
the  tubes  is  well  seen. 

t  |CHAR'.\CT,  n.  Add.  Affected  character  or 
quality. 

Rv'n  ao  mar  Asfrlo 
In  all  hia  drrwlnipi,  cMaractM,  Ullea,  fhraa. 
Be  ail  arch-villain.  Shmk, 

CHXR'.\('-TER-T9M,  n.  Add.  (.Vet.)^  The  d«>- 
ignation  of  a  notion  by  the  sensible  marks  which 
accompany  it.  A'mtitk. 

f  CHAR'Bor-LE.  n.  [Fr.  etrbonelr;  from  L.  car- 
huncnlut,  from  earbo,  a  burning  coal.]  A  car- 
buncle, 

Hl«  shield  wai  all  of  (old. 

And  Ihin-iu  «ra>  a  Iwaro  bead.  M  red, 

A  cAai6«c4r  be«ld«  Ckmutr, 

CHARE,  H.     M'ork  done  by  the  day.— See  CflAR. 
CHXR-I-OT-EE',  k.     A  kind  of  chariot. 

CHXR'IJM  (kar*!!™).  H.  [(ir.  x***'!**.  »  R'ft.  » 
grace.]  (£cr/.)  An  cstraortlinary  gift.  a«  of 
tongues,  healing,  and  the  like,  conferred  on  the 
apostles  and  other  early  Christians. 

ClIA'RON,  n.  (Class.  .Myth.)  The  son  of  Ercbaa 
and  Nox,  who  conductotl  thS  souls  of  the  de«d 
over  the  river  .\cheron  to  the  infernal  regions. 

CIIAR'Ql'!  (rh«r'ki»\  n.  In  South  Ameriea,  beef 
cot  int<»  long  strips  and  dritsl  in  the  sun.  In 
England  and  .\meric»  corruptetl  into  jtrkeil  ktt/. 

CHARR,  ".     A  fish,  the  char. — See  Cbak. 
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CHIFF-CHAFF 


(E;iIAB-T(5G'RA-PHy,  n.    Same  as  Cartography, 

CHASE'— PORT,  M.  {Naut.)  The  port  at  the  bow 
or  stern  of  a  vessel  from  which  a  chaser  gun  is 
fired. 

QHAsSE'POT  (shas'po),  n.  [From  its  inventor,  An- 
toine  Ohaascpot,  a  French  inspector  of  arms.]  A 
breech-loading  rifled  musket,  a  lighter  variety 
of  the  German  needle-gun.  It  is  the  arm  of  the 
French  infantry. 

CHASSIS  (shas-se),  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  sort  of 
movable  tramway,  along  which  a  gun-carriage 
moves  backward  and  forward  when  in  action. 

f  CHXsTE,  v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  cantier,  chasfier,  from 
L.  ctistiijare,  to  castigate.]  To  chastise ; — hence, 
to  chasten  ;  to  teach. 

By  the  whelp  chasted  is  the  Hon.  Chaucer. 

CHXT,  h.  {Orntth.)  («)  The  popular  name  of  a 
genus  (Saxicola)  of  small  birds,  family  Syl- 
ekulte : — generally  appended  to  a  more  specific 
name;  as,  fallovv-cAvi*,  stone-eA«^,  <fec.  (A)  Also, 
a  name  common  to  several  species  of  the  genus 
Icteria,  of  which  /.  viridin  (the  yellow-breasted 
chat,  a  summer  visitor  in  the  United  States, 
remarkable  for  the  oddity  of  its  motions  and  its 
singular  notes)  is  the  best  known. 

gnXT'E-LAINE  (shJit'e-lin),  »•  [Fr.]  A  watch- 
guard  ;  also,  a  guard  for  a  fan  or  satchel. 

CHXt-66-KEE',  n.  The  native  name  of  an  East- 
Indian  bird  which  was  believed  not  to  drink 
as  other  birds,  but  to  open  its  bill  during  rain 
and  catch  the  drops.  Sonthci/. 

(?HA-t6y'AN-CY,  h.    (Mill.)    The  quality  of  being 

chatoyant. 
CIIXT'TEL,  v.  a.     To  put   into  the  condition  of 

chattels.  U.  S.  Lei/is/ative  Record,  1860. 

CIIXt'TEL-I§M,  n.  The  act  or  condition  of  hold- 
ing chattels. 

CHXT'TI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  chatty; 
tiilkative  disposition  or  habits. 

Tradition  told  of  his  [Alfreil's]  genial  good  nature,  and  of  his 
chattiimas  over  the  adventures  of  liis  life.  Green. 

gHAUVINISM  (shO'vin-izm),  n.  [From  Chauvin,  a 
character  in  Scribe's  "  Soldat  Lnboureitr,"  who 
is  a  blind  idolater  of  the  first  Napoleon.]  Un- 
bounded admiration  and  love  for  Napoleon ; — 
hence,  intense  love  of  France;  fanatical  patriot- 
ism or  party  spirit  generally. 
There  can  be  Chauvinism  In  religion  as  well  as  In  politics. 

Jtabbi  Adler, 

QHAUVIXIST  (sho'vm-Ist),  n.  A  fanatical  or  in- 
tense patriot  or  partisan. 

gHAUVINISTIC  (Bho-vin-is'tjk),  n.  Imbued  with 
Chauvinism;  fanatically  iiatriotic;  intensely 
partisan. 

The  popular  judgment  replaced  the  most  pacific  minister  In 
our  time  by  one  the  most  warlike  and  Chauviniatic. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

eilAV^I-C.i,  n.  (Dot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
ord.  Pipernceee,  natives  of  the  hottest  parts  of  the 
world.  C.  Roxhuryhii  supplies  long  pepper ;  C. 
betel,  the  betel  leaf,  which  is  chewed  with  the 
areca  nut  in  the  East  as  a  means  of  intoxication. 

CHAZT  (sha-ze'),  a.  (Geol.)  Noting  the  third 
epoch  of  the  Canadian  period  of  the  Cambrian 
or  Lower  Silurian  system,  whose  characteristic 
rock  is  a  dark,  irregular,  thick-bedded  lime- 
stone:— so  named  from  CAazy,  Clinton  county. 
New  York. 

f  CHEAT'ER,  n.  For  eseheator,  an  officer  who 
collected  the  fines  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer. 

I  will  be  cheater  to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be  e\chenuers 
*«  ■"«•  Shak. 

CHfiCK,  M.  [Scotch,  chack,  ehak,  to  snatch  at,  as 
with  the  teeth.  Imitative.]  A  slight  meal; 
food  taken  by  a  laborer  to  his  work ;  a  luncheon. 

[Scotch.] 

CHECK  (ch6k),    1   „.     See  Bearing-retn,  Suppl. 

CHfiCK'-REIN,  ;  JV.  P.  milia. 


CHECK,  r.  n.    Add.    (Falc.)    To  forsake  its  proper 
game  and  pursue  another  bird  : — said  of  a  hawk. 
To  check  at,  to  fly  at. 

Like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 

That  comes  before  its  eye.  Shak. 


CHfiCK'ER-B£R-RY,  n.  (Bot.)  1.  A  well-known 
American  creeping  heath  (Gaultheria  procum- 
beiis),  whose  foliage  and  bright  red  berries  have 
the  aromatic  flavor  of  the  sweet  birch  : — called 
also  boxberri/,  teaberry,  and  partn'dije-berry. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Mitchella  re- 
pena,  a  plant  of  the  madder  family. 

CH£CK'-NUT,  n.  (Mech.)  A  nut  placed  in  con- 
nection with  a  main  nut  on  a  bolt  to  keep  the 
latter  from  turning  : — called  also  Jam-nut  and 
lock-nut. 

CnfeCK'-STRING,  n.  A  string  by  which  a  person 
in  a  carriage  can  call  the  attention  of  the  driver. 

CHEEK,  n.  Add.  3.  {Miii.)  The  side  of  a  wall 
or  vein. 

4.  Confidence;  impudence;  insolence.  [Slang.] 

CHEEK'Y,  a.  Saucy;  forward;  impudent.  [Slang.] 

CHEEP'ER,  n.  Among  sportsmen,  the  name  given 
to  very  young  game-birds,  as  grouse,  from  their 
cry. 

I  want  a  full  bag  of  birds ;  I  don't  want  to  see  a  single  cheeper 
thrown  in.  jB.  Somen. 

CHEER,  M.     Add.     Fortune.     "  What  cheer  ?" 

Shak. 

CHEER'LESS-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  cheerless. 

Q.HEF  (sUrif),  11.  [Fr.]  A  chief  or  head-person  ; 
the  head  of  a  department : — specifically,  a  head- 
cook.  Thackeray. 

CHEI'LO-PLXS-TY  (kl'l9-plas-te),  n.  [Gr.  x"^o!-. 
the  lip,  and  nkaaata,  to  form.]  {Surg.)  The 
operation  of  supplying  deficiencies  of  the  lips 
from  the  neighboring  healthy  structures. 

CHE'LATE,  a.  {Biol.)  Furnished  with  chelie; 
cheliferous. 

£HE-LI(iE-EJE,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  xi^^n,  a  claw,  and  Ke'pa?, 
a  horn.]  ( Comp.  Anut.)  The  pincers  in  which  the 
mandibles  or  antennae  of  scorpions  terminate. 

CHEM  IC,  I  ,j.     A  trade  name  for  a  solution  of 

joHYM'IC,  J  chloride  of  lime  used  for  bleaching  : — 
called  also  bleaching-liquor. 

CHEM'I-CO-E-LEC'TRIC,  |  „.  Relating  to  elee- 
)3HEM'I-C0-G.\L-VXN'IC,  I  tricity  produced  by 
chemical  action,  or  to  chemical  action  produced 
by  electricity. 
)3HEM-I-GLYPH'iC,  a.  [From  chemi,  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  chemistry  or  chemico,  and  Gr.  yAu'c^o),  to 
engrave.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  engraving  by 
means  of  chemico-galvanic  action;  engraved 
by  aid  of  a  galvanic  battery;  as,  "A  chemi- 
glyphic  picture." 

CIIEMIX-DE-nONDE,  "l  (she-maii-de-rond,  she-m.an- 
CHEMlX-DES-nONDES  j  de-rond),  n.  [Fr.  — lit., 
the  way  of  the  round  or  of  the  rounds.]  {Fort.) 
A  space,  generally  from  four  to  twelve  feet  wide, 
between  the  rampa;t  and  the  wall  of  a  fortifica- 
tion, to  serve  as  a  passage  for  officers  making 
the  rounds. 
CHEM'i^M,  n.  [Fr.  chemisme.']  A  general  name 
for  chemical  force,  action,  or  relationship : — 
more  specifically,  the  theory  that  the  origin  and 
constitution  of  nature  are  the  results  of  chemical 
processes. 

CHEM'IS-TRY,  n.  Add.  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  atomic  composition  of  bodies,  and  of  those 
changes  in  matter  which  result  from  an  altera- 
tion in  the  kind,  number,  or  relative  position  of 
the  atoms  which  compose  the  molecule. 

Eiicy.  Brit. 

Chemistry  is  the  science  of  atoms.        Johnson's  Cyc. 

CHEM-O-LYT'IC,  a.  [Eng.  chemism,  and  Gr.  Kvm, 
to  loose,  to  dissolve.]  Relating  to  or  performed 
by  chemical  analysis. 

)CHEM-0§-m6'SIS,  n.  [Eng.  chemism,  and  Gr. 
oKr^d?  =  c3<Tis,  impulse.]  Chemical  action  oper- 
ating through  an  intervening  membrane. 

9HE-MUNG'  (she-mi-ing'),  «.  (Amer.  Geol.)  Noting 
the  third  period  of  the  Devonian  age  in  Amer- 
ica, and  comprising  the  Portage  and  Chemung 
groups  : — so  named  from  Chemung  county,  New 
York. 

QHE-NiLLE'  (shg-nel'),  n.  [Fr.,  a  caterpillar,] 
A  kind  of  silk  cord,  somewhat  resembling  a 
caterpillar,  used  as  trimming  for  dresses. 


CHEN-0-PO-DA' CE-M,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  xvv,  xnvoi,  a 
goose,  and  ttous,  -no&os,  a  foot.]  {Bot.)  An  order 
of  plants,  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  form  of 
the  leaves,  which  resemble  the  webbed  feet  of 
geese.  It  contains  many  culinary  herbs.  The 
seeds  of  C.  quinoa  are  used  in  Peru  as  food, 
under  the  name  of  petty  rice,  and  its  leaves  as 
spinach ;  C.  erosnm  is  known  as  the  Australian 
spinach  ;  and  C.  tomeiitosum  is  the  tea-plant  of 
Tristan  d'Acunha. 

CHER-I-MOY'ER,  1  „.  [Said  to  be  from  Peruvian 
CHER-I-MOY'A,  J  Indian  chiri,  cold,  and  muhu, 
seed.  The  final  r  in  cherimoyer  is  an  English  cor- 
ruption.] {Bot.)  A  treeorshrubof  South  Amer- 
ica {Ationn  cherimolen),  producing  one  of  the 
finest  South-American  fruits,  in  flavor  somewhat 
resembling  the  strawberry,  but  ranging  in  size 
from  that  of  an  orange  up  to  a  weight  of  sixteen 
pounds.  It  is  now  common  in  the  East  Indies 
and  other  tropical  countries. 

t  CHERL,  n.     [A.  S.  ceorl.']     A  churl.       Chaucer. 
CHER'o-GRlL,  II.    See  Chceuogryl,  Suppl. 
CHER'RY-BIRD,  n,     {Oniith.)     A  name  given  to 

the  American  wax-wing,  from  its  fondness  for 

cherries. — See  Wax-wing, 
CHER'RY-BOUNCE,  n.  A  mixture  of  cherry  brandy 

and  sugar, 
t  CHE§E,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  ce^aan.]     To  choose. 

Chese  you  a  wife.  Chaucer. 

t  CHE.5'ING,  )i.     Choosing;  choice. 

Let  me  alone  in  chesing  of  my  wife.  Chaucer. 

CHES'SEX,  ji.  [Fr,]  {Mil.)  A  collective  name  for 
the  boards  constituting  the  flooring  of  a  tempo- 
rary bridge, 

t  CHES-TEYN'  (for  early  English  sound  of  ey,  see 
Fey,  Suppl.),  n.  [Old  Fr.  chastaigiie;  L.  cas' 
taiien.']  A  chestnut-tree.  "Elm,  plane,  ash, 
box,  chesteyn,"  Chancer. 

j"  CHEVE,  V.  n.  [Fr.  chevir,  to  compass,  to  man- 
age.] To  attain  an  end ;  to  thrive.  "  Evil 
mote  he  cheve."  Chaucer. 

t  CHEV'EN-TEIN  (see  Fey,  Suppl.),  n.  [Old  Fr. 
chevetaiue;  Low  L.  capitanus,  from  caput,  the 
head.]  A  chieftain  ;  a  captain.  "The  cheveii- 
tein  on  either  side."  Chaucer. 

CHEVIOT  (clilv'i-ot  or  ch6v'i-ut),  a.  [From  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  separating  England  from  Scot- 
land.] Noting  a  breed  of  sheep  in  Scotland 
especially  valued  for  their  wool.    " 

CHEVIOT  (chlv'i-f>t  or  chev'i-ot),  ji.  A  rough  wool- 
len fabric,  used  for  men's  clothing. 

gilEV'RO-TAIN,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Old  Fr.  chevrot,  a 
dim.  of  chevre,  a  goat.]  A  small,  graceful,  horn- 
less species  of  musk-deer  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tains of  Asia. 

CHEV Y,  1  „,  a. 

CHIV'Y,  j  chas 


[Probably  from  Chevy-Chase.']   To 
lase  round  ;  to  hunt  or  knock  about. 


?)  I  n.   A  confused  chase  or  skurry,  as  after 
CHIV'Y,  I  a  person  or  animal  escaped. 


CHEV'Y, 

[Colloq, 
or  Vulg,] 

CHEW'ET,  I  (chu'et,    clui'it),    n,      (Ortiith.)      The 

CHEW'IT   J  chough,     "  Peace,  chewet,  peace." 

Shak. 

OHIO  (shek),  n.  [Fr,]  Style;  knack;  address. 
[Fashionable  slang.] 

CHIC  (shek),  a.  [Fr.]  Stylish.  [Fashionable 
slang.] 

CHICHE'VXCHE  {or  shesh-vash),  n.  [Fr.,  lean  cow.] 
A  monstrous  cow  of  French  fable,  which  fed  on 
patient  wives  and  was  ever  in  a  famished  state 
through  the  scanty  supply  of  materials  for  her 
diet: — opposed  to  Bicorne  (two-horned),  which 
lived  on  patient  husbands  and  was  constantly 
in  high  condition. — See  Swelwe,  Sup.  Chaucer. 

CHIC'O-RY,  n.  Same  as  Chiccoby.  Chicory  is  now 
the  common  spelling. 

CIltDE'STER,  M.  A  female  chider  or  scold.  "A 
chideater,  or  a  waster  of  the  food."  Chaucer. 

CHIFF'-CHXFF,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  little  warblej 
{Sylvia  rufa),  found  throughout  Europe. 


A,  B,  I,  0,  U,  Y,    long;   X,  %  I,  6,  C,  If,  short;   A,  B,  I,  O,  y,  T,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  fXsT,  fIlL;    hIiIR,  HER;   mIeN,  SIR; 
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CHRISTLY 


CHIONON  (shen-yOn),  n.    [Fr.  chignon,  the  nape  of 
the  nook  ;  Old  Fr.  chai;/non — from  L.  cateiiinnem, 
from  cateiittjO,  chain.]    Tho  buck  luiirof  a  lu<Iy, 
natural  or  artilleial,  gathered  by  a  ribbon  and 
resting  on  tho  back  of  tlie  neck. 
ChI'iJO,   1  (chs'go),  >i.     A  small  West-Indian  sand- 
CHt'GOK  )  flea,  which  insinuateH  itnelf  under  the 
toe-nails,  Ac,  producing  very  painful  sores. — See 
Chiakr. 
CUILD  {or  cheld).  n.    Add.    f  1.  A  female  infant. 
"A  boy  or  a  r/iild,  I  wonder."  Webnter. 

t  2.  A  young  knight  J  achilde.  "Child  Row- 
land to  the  dark  tower  came."  Shak. 
CIIIll,  v.  a.  Add.  To  caseharden  cast-iron  by 
casting  it  into  a  mould  called  a  chill,  so  a.s  to 
produce  crystallization  near  the  surface  by  sud- 
den cooling. 
CHIlL,  »i.  1.  In  casting  iron,  a  process  by  which 
the  surface  is  suddenly  cooled. 

2.  A  metiil  mould  into  which  iron  is  cast  in 
order  to  be  chilled. 
OHIlled  (child),  p.  cfe  a.   1.  Hardened  by  chilling  ; 
ciu»ehardened  ;  as,  "  Chilled  steel." 

2.  {Paint.)  Clouded  or  dimmed,  through  de- 
fect in  the  varnish ;  a£fected  by  bloom  : — said  of 
a  picture. 

Chilled  wheel,  a  wheel,  as  of  a  locomotive  or 
a  railway-car,  having  its  tread  casehardened  by 
sudden  cooling. 
CHIl'LOE§,  n.  pi.  A  name  for  colored  cotton  goods 
used  in  the  African  trade,  usually  made  in 
lengths  of  eighteen  yards.  Siiiimonda. 

/DHI-LOG'NA-THA,  II.  pi.     [Gr.  x^'^os.  »»■  1>P.  an  J 
yi-aflos,  a  jaw.]    {Zoiil.)   An  order  of  Myriapods 
in  which  tho  mandibles  are  covered  by  a  sort  of 
lip.     It  comprises  the  Millipeds. 
CHf-LOP'O-DA,  n.  pi.     Add.      {Zoiil.)     An  order 
of  the  Myriapods,  comprising  the  Centipeds  and 
their  allies. 
f/HI-MiB'RA,  H.     Same  as  Ciiimeua. 
£HI-MJER' I-DM  (ke-mer'i-tlg),    n.  pi.     (Zool.)     A 
division  of  cartilaginous  lishos,  comprising  the 
chimera. — See  Chimera,  3. 
CHIm'NEY,  n.     Add.     {Mining.)     A  rich  spot  in 

a  lode. 
CHIM'NEY-POT,  n.    A  pot  or  tube  of  stone  or  fire- 
clay put  on  the  top  of  a  chimney  to  induce  a 
draught. 
CHlM'NEY-SVVAIi'LOW  (-swol'lo),  1i.     {Zoiil.)     A 
species   of  'swift   {Chmtura  pelangia),  so  called 
from  its  building  its  nest  in  chimneys. 
cuts   (chen),  Ji.      [Chinese.]      A   string   of   one 

thousand  copper  cash  : — written  also  taecn. 
CHi'NA-CLAY,  n.     See  Kaolike. 
CHI'NA-GRASS,  H.    {Hot.)    The  fibre  o(  Biihmeria 
nivea,  or  ramie,  a  Chinese  nettle,  from  which  is 
manufactured  the  beautiful  grass-cloth,  rivalling 
French  cambric  in  softness  and  fineness  of  tex- 
ture. 
CHi'NA-iNK,  i».    See  Indian-ink. 
CUINE,  M.     Add.     A  deep  groove  or  cleft  worn 
into  sea-cliffs  by  a  stream.     "  Tho  chine,  which 
is  a  cleft  between  the  cliffs,  of  the  depth  of 
nearly  three  hundred  feet."  Keats. 

ChInK,  ».     A  slight  jingling  or  tinkling  sound. 
CHtP'I'E-WA§,  H.  pi.     {Ethnol.)    A  tribe  of  Amer- 
ican Indians  belonging  to  the  Algonkin  family: 
— called  also  Ojihicaya. 
CHIP'PINr— BIRD,  >  ,..  AsmallNorth-Amer- 

ClIlP'PING-8P.\K'ROW,  I  ican  passerine  bird  (.S>>r- 
zclln  tocialia),  closely  allied  to  the  sparrow,  of 
social   habits  and  very  familiar  :^-called    also 
chippy. 
CHTp'PING-SQUTr'REL  (-gkwlr'rpl),  ti.     See  Prai- 

RiE-squiRRKL,  Suppl.,  and  Ciiiphonk,  Diet. 
CHlP'py,  »».     See  CuippiNO-Biup,  Suppl. 
CHIRK,  «.     [A  corruption  of  chert.]     The  trade 
name  for  the  chert  or  hornstone  use<l  for  making 
the  grinding-stones  of  pottery-mills. 

Simmondii. 
t  CHtRK'iNG,  II.    [A  parallel  form  with  chirping.] 
Shrieking. 

All  full  of  cAirMitjr  wu  that  mrr;  place.        Ckaueer. 


CII?RM'{\0,  N.  The  low,  confused  twittering  and 
murmuring  of  birds. 

Hmall  bird! 
With  ehirtning  and  with  checpluK  changed  their  tnng. 

Oatcin  houglat. 

Cin-R(.)-<jifM'NAST,  «.  [Gr.  x«'P.  the  hand,  and 
Kng.  gymnant.]  {Mun.)  A  contrivance  for  ex- 
ercising the  fingers  of  a  piano-player. 

fc'in-RoP'O-DY,  »i.  [See  Chiroi'odist.]  The  art 
of  treating  diseases  of  the  hands  or  feet. 

CIITr'RL'P,  «.  A  chirp.  "The  sparrow's  fAirri(;> 
on  the  roof."  Tennygon. 

CHIRT,  V.  a.     To  squeeze.     [Scotch.] 

CHTrT,  »i.  a  squeeze.  [Scotch.]  Hence  {Pho- 
netics), a  sound  produced  by  squeezing  the 
breath  through  the  teeth,  as  ch  in  chnrch. 

Earle. 

CHY§'EL,  n.     Coarse  bran  or  flour ;  chisley. 

f  CHIT'EB,  v.  n.     To  chatter  ;  to  prattle. 

They  . . .  cMteren,  as  do  these  Jays.  Chaucer. 

jEJHi'TIN,    I  ,i.     [Gr.  xtTti.',  a  coat  of  mail.]     The 

CHl'TINE,  j  peculiar   substance,  nearly  allied  to 

horn,  wliich  forms  the  covering  (exoskeleton)  of 

many  crustaceans  and  insects.    The  front  wings 

{elytra)  of  beetles  are  examples. 

CHi'TI-NOlS,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  having  the 
nature  of,  chitine;  horny. 

t  CHI-VXCHE'  (later,  shg-v.^sh'),  ".  [Old  Fr.  che- 
vaiicher,  chevalcher,  to  ride  a  horse — from  cheval, 
a  horse.]     A  feat  of  horsemanship.        Chaucer. 

t  CIlTV-A-CHIE'  ( later, shf-viish-e'),  n.  [Akin,  chiv- 
alry.]    A  military  expedition. 

He  had  been  sometlrue  in  chirachie, 

In  Klauders,  in  Artols,  and  Picordie.  Chaucer. 

fCHTv'EN,    i„.    {fch.)    A  local  or  obsolete  name 
t  CHIV'ING,  J  for  the  chub.  Jz.  IValton. 

CHIZEROT  (slijz-gr-O),  n.  {Ethnog.)  One  of  a 
despised  race  found  in  tho  department  of  Ain, 
in  France,  believed  to  be  descended  from  the 
Saracens,  and  chiefly  employed  as  field-laborers, 
cattle-dealers,  and  butchers : — called  also  Burin. 

JJHLXM'Y-DATE,  o.  [Gr.  x^ow*"?-  x**M«So5.  a  cloak.] 
{Zoiil.)  Noting  that  division  of  the  gill-breath- 
ing gasteropodous  mollusks  which  are  provided 
with  a  mantle. 

eilLO'RAL,  n.  Add.  When  introduced  into  the 
system,  chloral  becomes  decomposed,  yielding, 
as  a  product,  chloroform,  which  quickly  pro- 
duces profound  cerebral  insensibility  and  the 
deepest  possible  sleep  or  narcotism.  Chloral  hy- 
drate is  now  much  used  as  a  hypnotic. 

iGHLO'RAL-IiJM,  n.  Tho  name  given  to  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  system  sometimes  induced  by 
the  use  of  chloral. 

CHLO-RXL'UM,  )i.  An  impure  solution  of  chloride 
of  alumina,  introduced  by  Professor  Gamgee,  in 
1870,  as  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant. 

(BHLO'RI-DATE,  I  ».„.   To  treat  with  a  chloride:— 

eHLu'RI-DIZE,  I  specifically  {Phot.),  to  cover  a 
plate  with  chloride  of  silver;  to  sensitize: — 
written  also  chloridize. 

CHLO'RO-DYXE,  n.  [Abbreviated  from  Eng.  chlo- 
roform, and  Gr.  oiun;,  pain.]  A  popular  patent 
medicine  used  as  an  anodyne. 

eilLO'RO-FORM.  1  ,..  n.    To  put  under  the  in- 

CIILO'RO-KORM-iZE,  )  fluence  of  chloroform  ;  to 
render  insensible  by  chloroform  : — written  also 
chloroforminr.  Nature. 

CHLO'RO-PHYTi,  M.  Afld.  It  is  developeil  only 
under  the  influence  of  light : — spelled  also  chlo- 
rophyll. 

CHOck,  f.  n.  To  act  as  a  chock ;  to  fill  up  an 
opening. 

The  woodwork  exactly  c»oc*«rf  Into  the  Joint*.  FuUrr. 
f!H(ER'(>-GR?L,  1  „.  [Gr.xoipo-ypvAAxK— xoipof  and 
eHftR'CVGRf  L.  I  YpiiAAot,  both  signifying  pig-] 
{Zoiil.)  A  gregarious  pachyderm  {I/yrax  Sy- 
riactm),  inhabiting  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  in 
Syria,  and  supposed  to  be  the  cony  of  Scripture : 
— written  less  accurately  chirrugrH,  cherogrll. 


cnir.n.n-p(jt A-iii's,  «.    [Gt.  x»^pof,  a  pig,  sad 

vo-rafLis,  a  rivur.]  (I'al.)  A  genua  of  paclijr* 
derm  qiiH<lrupedK,  allied  U>  the  cxinting  peccarir*, 
founded  by  Cuvivr  on  remaioii  found  at  Mont> 
niartre  in  afKociHtiun  with  tbo«e  of  the /'a/«o- 
iheriitm  and  Auoplothrrium. 

tCHiircK'rt'^L,  n.  Making  rarloaa  cboieea; 
chungeful. 

Hit  cholcr/ul  waM  with  rrerj  ehaac*  doth  lit.     ttmtm: 

cnolR'-OR-GAN.   ...     (,»/«..)     A   section  of  (b« 

Stops  of  an  organ. 

CHoKE'HfcR-RY,  n.  {Dot.)  An  American  shrub 
(Pyru»  angntll/olia),  related  to  the  apple. 

CIIOK'KR,  ...     A.M.     A  cravat.     [Slang.] 

CHOL-E-PYR'RHiXE.  .1.  [Or.  xoA^,  bile,  and  wvpp6«, 
re<l.]  (Chiin.)  Tho  yellow-brown  matter  of 
bile;  bilipba;in. 

CHO-Lfe'TE-RiN,  n.  [Or.  x«>*n,  hile,  and  <n^«p, 
fat.]  {Chew.)  One  of  the  non-i>«|M)nifinb1e  fata, 
originally  discovered  in  gall-stonc«,  and  a  con- 
stituent in  bile,  blood,  the  brain,  Ac 

Jokitaom't  Cge, 

cnriL'ic,      )        „, 

CH<.)-LrN'IC,  )  "•     ^^  "'■  P«'"^""n«  ^«  »"'«• 

CHu'LO,  ...  [Peruvian,  a  dog.]  In  Pern,  a  per»on 
*of  mixed  descent: — specifically,  a  name  of  con- 
tempt, applied  to  uulattoes  and  other  croM- 
bred  natives. 

CHON'ORoTd,  a.  [Gr.  x«*^P<>«.  cartilage,  and  tUo%, 
resemblance]  Resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
cartilage. 

CHOP,.!.  Add.  [Chinese]  1. Sort;  quality ; brand; 
as,  "  Tea  of  the  first  chop." 

2.  A  clearance  or  permit. 

3.  A  number  of  packages  or  boxes,  as  of  tea. 
Choic-chow-chop,  the  sundry  jiackagc  consti- 
tuting the  cargo  of  the  last  lighter  sent  ofl*  to  fill 
uj)  a  ship.  ir.7/.o«.». 

CHUP'-BUAT,  M.  [Chinese,  chop,  quality,  sort, 
brand.]  In  China,  a  large  boat  or  lighter  li; 
ccnse<l  for  the  transportation  of  goods. 

CHO'RAL,  a.  Add.  Choral  trrrirr,  the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  liturgy  of  the  English  Church  when 
read  by  the  clergyman  in  a  monotone,  and  when 
the  responses  are  made  by  the  choir  in  harmony 
in  the  same  minor  key. 

f  CHORE,  .1.     Same  as  CnoRfs.  B.  Jo»»on. 

CHO-ROL'O-QY.  n.  [Gr.  xwpof>  region,  and  kiyot, 
discourse,  theory.]  That  department  of  biology 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  distribution  of 
plants  and  animals. 

CHOl'AX  (sIkVOii).  n.  [Armorican.  a  screecb-owl.] 
The  name  assumed  by  the  royalist  peasantry  of 
Brittany  who  ra^e  against  the  revolutionary 
government  in  1791,  either  from  the  cry  by 
which  they  recognizc<l  one  another,  or  from  a 
nickname  of  their  leader,  Amer.  Cyc. 

Cn6w'-CU0\V,  ...  [Chinese  pigeon-English  for 
food.]  A  pickle  comj>ose<l  of  various  ingre- 
dients, as  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  Ac. 

CHRT§'0M  (krli'vm).  a.  1.  Anointed  with  chrism; 
jvs,  "  A  chriiom  cloth." 

2.  Covered  with  a  chrisom  cloth ;  as,  "A  chrittm 
child." 

CHRTiJ'OM  (krU'tim),  m.  Add.  The  white  vesture 
anointed  with  chrism  formerly  put  on  a  child  in 
baptism,  as  also  on  infants  dying  within  a 
month  of  their  birth. 

CHRls'TKN-lM'tM  (krlit'Mi-ilf.m).  ».    Add.    f  1.  The 

name  confcrre<l   in  biiptlMn:  a  name  or  api>el- 

lation.     "  Fond,  adoplious  chrtntrHdomt."  Shak. 

12.  The  state  of  bcWig  a  Christian;  Chris- 

tiiinity.      "  By  my  rkrittrHdum."  Skat. 

CHRTs'TIAN  (krlrt'T?n),  a.  A  Danish  gold  euin, 
wt)rth  $4,  or  l««.  W. 

CHRls'TlAN-lTK,  H.  (.V.».)  A  name  for  anor- 
ihite.  after  Prince  CMri»tinn  Frederick  of  Den- 
mark. 

CHRls'TfNK.  n.  .K  Swedish  silver  coin,  worth  28 
cents,  or  1«.  2d. 

CHRIST'LT,  «.     Christ-like.  Ih-.  BmtintU, 


m6vb,  nob,  sOn;  bCll,  bCb,  rOlb,  annual,  u,  French.— (;,  (},  9,  6,  #"/</  c,  ti,  i,  i.  *<"•</;  °f  ■".  »"•"'•■  §  «•  »;  5  "•  g«-    ™"'  *^ 
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CIECUMDUCTION 


jCnRIST'MAS-TREE  (kns'nias-),  n.  A  small  tree, 
as  a  pine,  or  a  considerable  branch,  set  up  in 
the  house,  with  little  presents  hanging  from  it 
for  distribution  on  CUristinas-eve,  as  also  little 
illuminated  lanterns,  &o. — See  Ygdiiasil,  Suppl. 

GHRTs'TOM-CHIlD  (krTst'm-),  n.  [A  corruption  for 
chrisoin-chlld. — See  CiunsoM.]  "  A  made  a  finer 
end  and  went  away  an  it  had  been  any  chn'stom- 
child."  Shak. 

)3nR0'MA-TI§M,  H.     [Gr.  xP'^t^°->  xp^^kitos,  color.] 

1.  ( Opt.)  The  prismatic  aberration  of  the  rays 
of  light,  caused  by  the  different  kinds  of  rays 
being  refracted  unequally. 

2.  (Hot.)  An  unnatural  coloring  of  flowers 
and  leaves : — written  also  chromism. 

PJIRO'MA-TO-GKXPH,  h.  [Gr.  xpiona,  xP"i)it<xTos, 
color,  and  ypdijuo,  to  write,  to  describe.]  (Opt.) 
An  instrument  for  producing  varieties  of  color 
by  the  rotation  and  interference  of  colored  seg- 
ments. Haldemun. 

j3HR0'MA-T0-PII0RE,  n.  [Gr.  \p!oit.a,  xpw/naTos, 
color,  and  <^cp<i>,  to  bear.]  {Comp.  Aunt.)  The 
name  given  to  small  pigment-sacs  in  animals, 
especially  to  those  in  cuttle-fishes. 

IBHROM-A-TOPH'OR-OUS,  n.  [Gr.  xp^m",  xP"*/^"™?, 
color,  and  4,epui,  to  bear.]  Containing  or  secreting 
coloring-matter. 

(uIIKO'MA-TROPE,  h.  [Gr.  x?S>naL,  color,  and  rporr^, 
a  rotation,  from  Tpiirut,  to  turn.]  A  beautiful 
optical  toy,  which,  when  caused  to  revolve 
quickly,  exhibits  streams  of  beautiful  colors. 

CHRU'MA-TYPE,  1  „.     [Gr.  xp^^^a,  color,  and  ruiros, 

eHRO'MO-TYPE,  I  an  impression.]  (Phot.)  A 
method  of  producing  photographic  pictures  on 
paper  sensitized  by  bichromate  of  potassium; 
also,  the  picture  thus  produced. 

CHRU'MA-TYPE,  1  „.     Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  pro- 

(3HR0'M0-TYPE,  J  duced  by,  ehromatype;  as,  "A 
chromntype  picture." 

)3IIR0-M.\T'Y-PY,    )i.      (Phot.)      The   ehromatype 

■   process. 

CHROME-RED',  «.     A  red  pigment  obtained  from 

red  lead.  Francis. 

CHR0'M1§M,  n.     (Dot.)— See  Chromatisji,  2,  Sup. 

CHRO'MO,  H.  An  abbreviation  for  chromo-litho- 
(jriij)h. 

/3HR5'M0-QEN,  .».  [Gr.  xpwAia,  color,  and  yevvaio, 
to  produce.]  The  coloring-matter  of  vegetables, 
which,  when  ncted  on  by  acids  and  alkalies,  pro- 
duces red,  yellow,  or  green  tints. 

CHRO'MO-LITII'O-GRXpH,  n.  [Gr.  xP^i^"-'  color, 
and  Eng.  litlioi/raph.]  A  lithographic  picture 
in  oil  colors : — often  abbreviated  into  chronto. 

CHRO'MO-LITII-O-GRXpH'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
produced  by,  chromo-lithography. 

(0HRO'MO-LT-TII6g'RA-PHY,  n.  The  art  or  process 
of  produt;ing  lithogr.aphs  in  oil  colors  by  taking 
successive  impressions  from  the  stone  in  various 
colors. 

CHRO-MOM'B-TER,  n.  [Gr.  xp^^a,  color,  and  ndrpov, 
a  measure.]  (Chem.)  A  device  for  ascertaining 
the  chemical  constitution  of  a  body,  based  on 
the  color  it  exhibits.  A  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance to  be  examined  is  fused  into  a  bead  of 
borax,  and  the  intensity  of  the  color  is  measured 
by  a  prism  having  a  color  complementary  to  that 
of  the  bead  under  examination. 

CHRO'MO-PHO-TOG'RA-PHY,  «.  [Gr.  xpw^ta,  color, 
and  Eng.  photot/rnphi/.]  The  art  of  producing 
photographs  colored  according  to  nature. 

CHRO'MO-SPHERE,  n.  j;Gr.  xp^A^a,  color,  and  Eng. 
sphere.]  (Astroii.)  The  atinosphere  of  the  sun, 
consisting  of  glowing  gaseous  matter,  the  outer 
or  higher  layer  of  which  is  hydrogen.  The 
chromosphere  rests  on  the  photosphere. 

CHRO-MO-SPHEr'IC.  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
chromosphere.     '•  Ghromospheric  forms." 

Lunijlcy. 

eHRO'MO-TY-POG'RA-PHY,  ».  [Gr.  xP«Ma,  color, 
and  Eng.  fi/por/raphy.]  (Printing.)  A  process 
for  printing  letter-press  in  colors. 


CnR5-MO-XY-L6G'RA-PHY  (-zl-log'ra-fe),  «.  [Gr. 
XpoiM*)  color,  and  xi/lo'jrnphij,  which  see.]  The 
art  or  process  of  printing  in  colors  from  wood- 
cuts. Illustrated  London  News. 

gHRO'MYLE.  n.     Same  as  Chuomule. 

eilRON'O-GRAM,  n.  Ad<l.  [Gr.  xpoi-os,  time,  and 
ypdniJia,  that  which  is  written,  from  vpa<^u>,  to 
describe,  to  write.]  An  apparatus,  consisting 
of  an  electro-magnetic  register  associated  with  a 
clock  or  chronometer,  attached  to  a  telesco])e,  for 
registering  with  extreme  accuracy  the  instants 
and  duration  of  astronomical  phenomena,  as 
transits:  —  called  also  electro-chronoyroph. 

CHRON'O-GRXpH,  n.  [Gr.  xP°^°''y  time,  and  ypd^a, 
to  write.]  (Astron.)  An  electric  instrument  for 
measuring  and  recording  time  by  markings 
made  by  a  pen  on  a  sheet  of  paper  revolving  at 
a  uniform  rate  underneath  it,  the  time  being 
represented  by  the  space  passed  over: — called 
also  eleetro-chronoijraph.  Newcotnb, 

)3HR0N'0-PIIER,  n.  [Gr.  xpoi-o?.  time,  and  ^e'pco,  to 
bear.]  An  electric  instrument  for  signalling  the 
true  time  to  a  distance. 

(SHRON'O-SCOPE,  n.  Add.  An  apparatus  for 
measuring  very  short  periods  of  time,  as  also 
the  velocity  of  projectiles  and  falling  bodies. 

eilRY'O-LITH,  n.    See  Cryolite. 

GHRYS'0-PHYL,     ]  „.  [Gr.  xpvo-ris,  gold,  and  ^vXXov, 

CHRYS'O-PHYLL,  j  a  leaf.]  The  golden-yellow  col- 
oring-matter in  many  plants  and  their  flowers. 

CHRYS'0-PR.\SE,  )  .  , ,      ^, 

GHRYS'O-PRAS,    !"•    ^'^'^-    The  color  of  the  gem. 

The  lady's  face 
Did  melt  back  in  tlie  chrysopras 
Of  the  orient  sky.  E.  B.  Browning. 

t  CHRYS'O-SPERM,  n.  [Gr.  xp^o-os,  gold,  and  (nripii-a, 
seed.]     A  means  of  creating  gold.       B.  Jonson. 

CHTHO'NI-AN,  |  (thr.'ui-.>n,  thr/nik),  n.      [Gr.  x^oi^, 
CHTHO'NIC        I  x^ovos,  the  earth.]     Having  rela- 
tion  to   the   earth ;    sprung   from    the    earth ; 
terrestrial. 

The  adoration  of  chthonian  and  productive  divinities  is  the 
groundwork  of  all  Greek  mysteries.  Lenormant. 

CHTH0N-0-PH.\'9I-A  (thou-o-fa'ji-a),  ».  [Gr.  x^wi', 
X^oi/o?,  the  earth,  and  </)dyco,  to  eat.]  (Path.)  A 
disorder  of  the  nutritive  functions  among  ne- 
groes, in  which  there  is  an  excessive  desire  to 
eat  dirt. 

t  CHUCK'A-BY,  n.     A  term  of  endearment. 

Webster, 

CIIUCK'LE,  n.  A  short,  suppressed  laugh,  express- 
ive of  satisfaction,  exultation,  or  derision. 

CHU'NAM,  n.  Substitute.  A  fine  quick-lime 
made  in  India  from  calcined  shells  or  from  very 
pure  limestone,  used  for  chewing  with  the  betel- 
nut,  as  also  for  plaster  and  cement. 

CHURCH'MAX-LY,  «.  Relating  to  or  becoming  a 
churchman.  Milinan. 

CHURCH'Y,  n.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of 
a  church  or  churchman  ;  fond  of  church  forms  : 
— used  generally  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous 
sense. 

t  CHURL,  a.     Churlish,  Ford. 

CHURN,  V.  n.     To  work  at  a  churn  ;  to  imitate  the 

action  of  a  churn  ;  as,  "She  chnriis  every  day"; 

"The  steamer  kept  chnniinrj  along." 
CHU'RY,  )).     [Hind,   chiin'.']      In  India,    a  small 

mirror  worn  in  a  ring  or  bracelet. 

The  chnry  bright  which  gayly  shows 

Fair  objects.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

CHU^B,  V.  a.    Same  as  Choose. 

gnUTE  (shiit),  n.  Add.  [Fr.,  a  fall.]  Same  as 
Shoot,  5.  Also,  any  device  consisting  essentially 
of  a  slide  or  funnel  down  which  freight  or  cargo, 
as  grain,  ouals,  <&c.,  can  be  discharged. 

CHUT'NEY,  n.  [Hind.  cAk^hcc]  An  Indian  con- 
diment or  pickle,  compounded  of  sweets  and 
acids,  much  used  with  curries,  stews,  Ac.  There 
are  several  varieties.  Simmonda. 

eHY-LA'QUI;%OUS  (ki-iri'kwf-us),  a.  [Low  L.  vhylns, 
chyle,  and  "7H((,  water.]  (Physiol.)  Noting  the 
circulating  fluid  of  certain  inferior  animals,  con- 
sisting of  chyle  much  diluted  with  water. 

Carpenter. 


t  CIC-L.\-TUNE'  J   of  thin  cloth. 


"His  robe  was 
Chaucer. 


(SHY-LTf'IC  (ki-lifik),  a.  (Physiol.)  Chyle- 
making;  chylifactive. 

CHYM'IC,  n.     Add.     See  Chemic,  Suppl. 

eHY-MlF'ER-OtJS,  a.  ,  Bearing  or  conveying 
chyme  : — said  of  certain  tubes. 

CI-B.\'TION,  n.  [L.  cibatio — from  ciho,  cibatum, 
to  feed.]  (Alchemy.)  The  process  of  feeding  a 
crucible  with  fresh  ingredients.  B.  Jonson. 

t  CIC-LA-TODN',  I   (sik-lgi-tan'),  n.     A  costly  kind 

of  ciclatonn." 

CIG-A-RETTE',  n.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  ciffare.']  A  small 
cigar : — specifically,  a  small  smoking-tube  formed 
by  rolling  up  a  pinch  or  two  of  fine  tobacco  in 
tissue-paper. 

CTl'I-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  cilia.    Dana. 

CIL'LO,  ji.     Same  as  CiLLOSlS. 

CIM-BA'RI-UM,  n.  [Eccl.  L.,  from  L.  eymbium, 
Gr.  Kvix^iov,  a  small  drinking-vessel.  Akin,  L, 
cymba,  a  boat.]  (Eccl.)  A  vessel  in  the  form 
of  a  chalice  with  an  arched  cover,  in  which  the 
Eucharist  is  reserved;  the  ciborium. 

cTm'BI-A,  n.     (Arch.)     Same  as  CiMiA. 

ctME,  Ji.  [Fr.,  from  L.  cyma,  a  sprout,  Gr.  icOjio, 
anything  swollen.]  A  protuberance  rising  ab- 
ruptly from  a  mountain  ridge.        Mactjillivruy. 

CTM-ME'RI-AN,  w.  [See  the  adj.]  (Class.  Myth.) 
An  inhabitant  of  the  land  which  lies  beyond  the 
ocean-stream  and  is  covered  with  perpetual 
darkness. 

Our  bark 
Reached  the  far  confines  of  Oceauus. 
There  lies  the  laud,  and  there  the  people  dwell, 
Of  the  Vimiuerians,  in  eternal  cloud 
And  darkness.  Bryant. 

CIN-CHO-NA' CE-M,  «.  pi.  (Bot.)  A  large  order 
of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  comprising  the  cin- 
chona, the  coffee-tree,  the  Ct-phaelis  Ipecacuanha, 
&c.  The  bark  of  many  of  the  species  possesses 
powerful  febrifugal  qualities,  and  the  root, 
emetic.  Some  species,  as  those  of  the  genus  Gar- 
denia, produce  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers. 

CINCT'URE   (stugkt'yur),  n.     Add.     (Eccl.)     The 

girdle  of  a  cassock. 
CIN'DER-BED,  n.     (Geol.)     A   thick  stratum  in 

the  upper  oolite,  chiefly  of  shells  resembling 

those  of  the  oyster. 
CIN-E-MXt'IC,        I  a.   Same  as  Kinematic,  Kin- 
CIN-E-MXt'I-CAL,  J  ematical. 
CIN-E-mXt'ICS,  n.    Same  as  Kinematics. 
CIN-E-BA'CEOUS  (-shys),  a.     Same  as  CINEREOUS. 

t  CINK,  a.  &  n.     [Fr.  cinq.]     Five. 

Seven  is  thy  chance,  and  mine  is  cink  and  three.    Chaucer. 

CIN-QUE-CEN'TIST  (or  clilngk-we-chen'tist),  «.  One 
versed  in  the  cinque-cento  style  of  art. 

CTn'TER,  »i.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  The  temporary 
wooden  framing  on  which  any  vault  or  arch  is 
supported  when  building;  centring. 

•f-  CI'PER5,  H.  Same  as  Cyprus,  of  which  it  is  a 
corrupted  form. 

t  CI'PER-TUN'NEL,  n.  [Probably  for  cipher- 
tunnel.]  A  false  chimney  built  merely  for  orna- 
ment. T.  Fuller. 

CI'PHER,  V.  a.     t  To  decipher. 

The  illiterate,  that  know  not  how  to  cipher  what  is  writ  in 
learned  books.  Shak. 

CIR'OU-LET,  )i.     Same  as  Circlet.  Spenser. 

CIR-CUM-DEN-U-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  circum,  around, 
And  ^ng.  denudation.]  (Geol.)  The  denudation 
or  erosion  of  softer  strata  round  a  central  mass 
of  harder  material. 

Mountains  or  hills  of  circnmdenudation,  ele- 
vations left  prominent  after  the  denudation  of 
the  strata  around  them. 

C'lR-CUM-DUCE',  V.  a.  (Law.)  To  circumduct; 
to  nullify;  to  contravene. 

I  must  circumduce  the  term.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

C'lR-ClJM-DUC'TION,  n.     Add.     (Anat.)     A  slight 

circular  motion  which  the  head  of  a  long  bone 

describes  in  its  socket: — said  of  the  movements 

of  the  shoulder-joint  and  hip-joint. 


A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  long;    A,  t,  I,  0,   U,  Y,  shurl ;    A,   E,   I,  0,   U,   Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  FIST,  fAlLj    HEIR,  HER;    mIeN,  SIR; 
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cYR-COM-LTT'TO-BAIi,a.  [L.ciVcwm,  around,  and 
limU,  littoriH,  tLo  shore.]  Around  or  adjoining 
the  shore. 

CIR-OyM-Ni;-TA'TION,  «.  [L.  circum,  around,  and 
Eng.  tiutntimi.]  ( Hot.)  The  following  of  the 
Bun'fl  apparent  motion  : — said  of  certain  plant:). 

Ditrioin. 

CIR-CyM-PRftSS'UBE  (-presh'ur),  n.  Pressure 
around ;  surrounding  pressure. 

Wcr«  It  not  for  the  cireumprtHturf  and  action  of  thesp  at- 
mo^'plierc'i.  th»  liilorior  and  exterior  form  of  thi-ir  Iwdlen  would 
entirely  be  dissolved.  Trunttallon  of  Swedenborg. 

CIK-CVM-R6'T.\-RY,  n.  [L.  circum,  around,  and 
Eng.  rotary.]     Same  as  Cikcumkotatouy. 

CIR'CUM-STXNCE,  v.  a.  Add.  In  the  passive 
voice,  to  bo  overruled  by  circumstances  j  to  have 
to  submit  to  circumstances. 

'Tls  very  good :  I  must  be  cireumttaneed.  SHak. 

C'ir'CUM-STXNCE,  n.  Add.  f  A  fact  or  example 
serving  a-!  an  argument  or  einj)loyod  by  w.ay  of 
illustration; — hence,  deduction  ;  proof.  "Strong 
circumstances  which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of 
truth."  Shuk.  "  That  I  can  deny  by  a  circnm- 
stnnee."  Shak. 

CIR'RI-GRADE,  a.  [L.  cirrus,  a  lock,  a  curl,  and 
gradior,  to  go.]  {Zool.)  Moving  by  means  of 
cirri.  Carpenter. 

Cm'RU8,n.;pl.Cin'RI.  Add.  (Zool.)  The  name 
given  to  the  fringe-like  locomotive  or  prehensile 
organs  of  certain  invertebrates,  as  brachiopods, 
barnacles,  Aa. 

cIS-M.V-tAN',  n.  The  native  name  for  the  seeds 
of  tile  Arabian  Casnin  nhsim,  largely  imported 
into  Cairo,  being  regarded  as  the  best  cure  for 
Egyptian  ophthalmia. 

CiTE,  V.  a.  Add.  f  To  incite.  "  We  need  not  cite 
him  to  it."  Shak. 

cIt'I-GR.ADE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  cittis,  swift,  and 
grndior,  to  go.]  (Zn'ol.)  Noting  a  section  of 
spiders  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  their 
movements. 

f  cIt'I-NER,  n.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  city. 

Chapman. 

cTt'I-ZEN,  o.     Add.     t  City-bred  ;  effeminate. 

I  am  not  so  citizen  a  wanton  as 

To  jicem  to  die  ere  sick.  Shak, 

cIt'BINB,  h.  1.  The  color  of  the  citron  ;  the  first 
of  the  tertiary  cla:5S  of  colors  or  ultimate  com- 

Eounds  of  the  primvry  triad,  yellow,  red,  and 
lue,    in    which    yellow   is   the   predominating 
color.  Weale. 

2.  (Mill.)  A  variety  of  quartz,  from  its  yel- 
low pelluijid  crystals: — called  also  false  topaz. 

f  cTt'Y-WARU,  n.     A  city  watchman.      Fairfax. 

CLXb'BER,  v.  n.  To  become  thick  or  inspissated : — 
said  of  milk. 

CLXcH'AN  {ch  guttural),  n.  [From  Gael,  clachan, 
pi.  of  cluch,  a  stone;  in  the  plural,  a  circle  of 
druidical  stones, — hence,  a  village]  A  small 
village;  a  hamlet.  "The  clacinii  of  Aber- 
foyle."     [Scotch.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

CLXCK,  n.  Add.  The  valvo  of  a  pump-piston  ; 
a  clack-valve. 

CLXCK'— BOX,  n.  In  locomotive  engines,  the  box 
fitted  on  to  the  boiler  where  a  ball-clack  is 
placed  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  feed-pipe  and 
prevent  steam  or  hot  water  from  reaching  the 
pipes.  Weale, 

CLXCK'-DOOR  (-<liJr),  n.  (Mech.)  A  square  iron 
plate  screwed  on  to  the  side  of  a  bottom-pump, 
or  small  bore,  for  convenience  in  changing  the 
clack  or  valve.  Weale. 

CLXCK'— SEATS,  n.  pi.  In  locomotive  engines,  two 
recesses  in  each  pump  for  clacks  to  fit  into. 

Weale. 

CLAIM,  II.  Add.  A  Western  miner's  term  for  a 
space  of  ground  located  and  worked  under  the 
law. 

CLAIR-Au'DI-fiNCE  (-&w'df-8n8),  «.  [Fr.  elair, 
clear,  and  audience,  hearing.]  The  power  of 
hearing  sounds  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  ear, — said  to  be  communicated  to  a 
person  under  the  influence  of  animal  magnetism 
or  mesmerism. 


CLXM,  n.  Add.  Several  molluskspofs  under  the 
name  of  clams,  of  which  may  be  noted  the  soft 
clam  of  New  England  {Mi/a  arennria),  and  the 
hard-shell  clam  (  Venus  mercenariu),  both  of 
which  are  brought  to  market. 

t  CLA-MA'TIUN,  «.     The  act  of  crying  out. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

f  CliXP,  V.  n.  Add.  To  make  a  clatter;  to  talk 
loud  and  fast ;  to  chatter. 

Tbis  monk  be  elappeth  loud,  Ckaueer. 

CLAPE,  n.     See  Flk-ckkh,  Suppl. 
f  OLXp'PING,  71.     Add.     Noisy,  idle  talk  ;  chatter. 
"0  stormy  people,  .  .  .  full  of  clapping." 

dhnucer. 


t  CLXPS,  v.  a. 


[Akin,  clip,  to  embrace.]    To  cla-xp. 
Chuticer. 


CLAQUE  (klak),  n.  [Fr.  claquer,  to  clap.  Imi- 
tative.] In  theatres,  a  band  of  |)erMons  hired  to 
applaud  a  piece  by  clapping  their  hands. 

CLA-QVEUK  (kla-kUr),  n.  A  member  of  the  claque 
of  a  theatre ;  a  hired  or  interested  a])plaudcr. 

CLXR'ENCE,  n.  A  kind  of  close,  light,  four- 
wheeled  carriage. 

t  CLARR]6  (klar-ra),  n.  [Old  Fr.,  from  cfar,  Fr. 
c/a iV,  clear.  Akin,  clarifi/tctary-icater.]  Wine 
mixed  with  honey  and  spices,  and  strained  till 
it  became  clear: — called  also ^I'meiX.  "  Clarri 
made  of  a  certain  wine."  Chaucer. 

CLASP'ER,  »i.  Add.  {Zool.)  One  of  a  pair  of 
organs  on  either  side  of  the  tail-fin  of  male 
rays,  by  which,  it  is  aid,  the  female  is  clasped 
in  the  act  of  copulation. 

CLAsP'EBED  (klafip'frd),  a.  {Bot.)  Furnished 
with  tendrils. 

CLAsp'-LOCK,  n.  A  lock  that  secures  itself  by  a 
spring. 

CLXS'SI-CAL-IST,  w.  a  proficient  in  classic  litera- 
ture ;  an  admirer  of  classic  art.  lluskin. 

CLXs'SI-CIZE,  v.  a.     To  make  classic.     Edin.  Rev. 

CLXs'SI-FI-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  classified. 

CL.\S-SIF'I-CA-TO-RY,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  clas- 
sification ;  classifying. 

CLXS'SI-fI-ER,  n.  One  who  classifies  : — specifi- 
cally, in  science,  one  who  is  skilled  in  systematic 
classification.  Darwin. 

CLXS'TIC,  n.  [Gr.  itAaffTot,  from  (cAaio..  to  break.] 
Of  or  relating  to  breakage ;  efl'ccted  by  break- 
ing:— specifically,  noting  the  dissection  of  a 
manikin. 

CLA'VER,  V.  n.     To  talk  nonsense. 

[Scotch  d-  North  Eng.] 


OLA'VER§,  n. ;>/.  Idle  silly  talk;  palaver;  gossip. 
[Scotch  &  North  Eng.] 

Kmmy  found  herself  entirely  at  a  loss  in  the  midst  of  their 
ctavert.  Thackeraj/. 

CliXv'I-CORK,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Claci- 
cornes. 

CLAV^ I-GORNE^,  n.  pi.  [Fr.,  from  L.  clam,  a 
club,  and  cornu,  a  horn.]  (Zoiil.)  Latrcille's 
fourth  section  of  the  Coleoptera,  distinguished 
by  having  the  antenna)  thickened  or  club- 
shaped  at  the  end. 

CLXV'I-FORM.  a.  [L.  clavus,  a  nail,  anrl  forma, 
form.]  Nail-shapeil ;  cuneiform;  cludiform. — 
See  AuROW-HEADKD,  Diet.,  Cludifohm,  Suppl. 

t  ClAw'bXcK,  v.  a.     To  flatter. 

CL.AY'BXND  iB'ON-STOXE(i'ijrn-),  II.  (Mia.)  An 
earthy  variety  of  chalybite,  or  hexagonal  car- 
bonate of  iron.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common 
ores  of  iron. 

CL6aN§E  (klenz),r.  «.  To  become  clean;  as,  "The 
wound  cleanses." 

CLEAB'ED-NftSS,  ii.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
cleared.     "The  clearednesa  of  his  conscience." 

FuHrr, 


CLEAR' -8Tr».Ry,  1  „.     Add.     (Are\.)     An  app«r 
CLKKK'-STouy,  J  Btory  or  row  of  window*  in  a 

(iiitliic  cliun-li,  riling 

clear  above  the  roof 

of    the     nave,    iind 

adopted  a«  a  meana 

of    obtaining    addi- 
tional light: — so 

called   in    contnulis- 

tinction  to  the  blind- 

story. 

CLEAR'-STCFF,  fi. 

(Carp.)      A   general  CJ«r-«ory. 

name  for  timber,  as  boardu,  clear  of  knot*. 

CLf:cn&  (kla-i!h»),  a,  [Fr.]  (//cr.)  Noting  % 
cross  charged  with  another  croM  of  the  Viiuie 
figure,  but  of  the  color  of  the  field.        Brookes. 

CLE!s-T«)G'A-MOfS  ( kn«-t.V»-n>ri« ),  a.  [Or. 
KAcio-Tot  (from  kAcuu,  to  clo)>c),  and  y*mo«>  mar- 
riage.] {Hot.)  Noting  plants  having  flowera 
of  two  kinds,  open  and  closed,  the  latter  only 
being  fertile. 

CLfiM,  V.  n.  [Ger.  klemmen,  to  raneeze,  to  con- 
strain ;  A.  S.  clam,  a  fetter.]  To  be  in  rtraiu 
or  difficulties : — specifically,  to  be  in  rtraita 
through  want  of  food;  to  starve.     [Old  Eng.  d: 

■  Prov.J 

Hard  is  the  choice  when  the  valiaot  mut  cat  thrlr  arat  or 
clem.  B.  Juntom. 

t  CLEMENCE  (kU'm^DS  or  klem'f dc),  n.    Clemency. 

Spenser. 

f  CLftB'QE-ON  (klar'§f-9n),  n.  A  yoong  cleric;  a 
chorister-boy.  "A  little  elergeon  (even  year 
of  age."  Ckaueer, 

tCL£R'9I-AL  (klir'gt-»l),  a.  Clerkly;  learned. 
"  Terms  so  clergial  and  so  quaint."        Ckaueer, 

CL£R'I-C.\L-IiJM,  n.     Clerical  influence,  power,  or 

domination. 

The  Jewish  Christian  church**  remained  •Tnac<>c«*«.  »»4 
drifted  less  decidedly  towards  deriealum.  ^a^K  I%mta, 

CLERK'LI-NftSS  (  kWrk  Vn6«  or  klSrk'l^nt* ),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  clerkly  or  scholarly  ;  Khol- 
arship.  Latimer. 

CLI'EN-CY,  n.     The  condition  of  a  client,     [r.] 

CLi'EN-TAQE  (kli'fn-tU),  n.  Clients  collectively; 
a  body  of  clients. 

CLi'EX-TELE,  n.  Add.  The  body  of  clients  de- 
pendent on  a  patron. 

CLiF, 

clIff, 

CLi-M.\-TI(;'I-TY,  11.  Capacity  for  climatixing  or 
becoming  acclimatized. 

CLi'MA-TlZE,  V.  n.     To  become  acclimatiied. 

CLIng,  II.  Add.  t  Clinging  to  ;  attachment.  "A 
tenacious  cling  to  worldly  interests."        Hilton. 

ClTn'I-C.\L-LY,  a.  By  means  of  clinique;  by  the 
bedside;  a«,""A  student  cliuically  instructed." 

CU-SIQVE  (kl?-n5k).  11.  [Fr.]  (.Ved.)  That 
branch  of  medical  education  which  im|tart«  in- 
struction by  the  examination  of  f>aticnts  in  the 
presence  of  the  students;  instruction  communi- 
cated at  the  beilside. 

CLI-N5M'B-TER.  «.  Add.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  dip  of  a  mountain-»lo|)e  or  other 
acclivity  : — written  also  klinometer. 

CLciD'DISH.  n.   Of  or  pertaining  to  a  clod  ;  clown- 
ish ;  gross :  stupid. 
He  appeared  to  bMonw  grea»er— alawwt  eUJdltk.   ffMrOMW. 

CLOISOSWh-  (klwS.»c>-na),  w.  [Fr.,  p.  p.  of  rlni- 
innner,  to  partition.]  Chinese  and  JapaneM 
enaincl-work  in  which  each  color  is  marked  off 
by  a  metallic  |mrtition  of  brass  or  copi»er. 

CL(>Is'TR\L,  a.  Of  or  i>crt.iining  to.  or  character- 
istic of,' a  cloister;  of  the  nature  of  a  cloister. 
"  Cloistral  simplicity."— lfr».  EUel.  "  A  c/oi»- 
tral  place  of  refuge."  Wordsttortk. 

CLiViP,  n.  [Onomatopoctic]  An  imitation  of  the 
sound  made  by  a  cork  when  drawn  from  the 
neck  of  a  bottle.  "  The  clo»p  of  a  cork  wrenched 
from  a  bottle."  Thackeray. 

OMSK,  n.  Add.  The  prwtnct  of  a  cathedral  or 
abbey. 


[  n.     (Mus.)     Same  as  Clef,  »c*icA  see. 
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COFFEE 


CLOTH'-PA-PER,  v.  A  coarse  kind  of  paper  used 
for  pressing  and  finishing  woollen  cloths. 

SiinmondH. 

CLOVE,  n.  [Dut.  Akin,  Eng.  cleave.']  A  gorge  in 
a  mountain.  [New  York.]  "The  clooes  of  the 
Catskills."  Gui/ot. 

CLOVE'-HITCH,  n.  (Naitt.)  A  hitch  formed  by 
two  half-hitches  of  a  rope  round  a  rope  or  spar, 
leaving  the  ends  stretching  out  in  contrary  di- 
rections. Totten. 

CLOY,  V.  a.     Add.    f  To  stroke  with  a  claw. 

His  royal  bird 
Prunes  tlie  immortal  wing  and  cJo^s  his  beak.  Shak. 

CLUB'-RUSH,  H.  (Bot.)  A  synonyme  for  the  bul- 
rush {Scirpiis  lacuHtrls),  an  aquatic  plant  with 
a  large  cylindrical  stem.  The  leaves  and  stem 
are  tough  and  fibrous,  and  are  used  for  thatching, 
making  matting,  chair-bottoms,  <fco.  The  name 
is  extended  to  other  species. 

CLU'DI-FORM,  a.  [Mediaeval  L.  cludim,  a  nail, 
and  h.  forma,  shape.]  Nail-shaped: — specifi- 
cally, noting  the  nail-shaped  or  arrow-headed 
inscriptions  of  the  ancient  Babylonian,  Assyrian, 
and  Persian  empires;  cuneiform;  claviform; 
arrow-headed. 

CLUTCH,  n.  Add.  The  number  of  eggs  a  fowl  lays 
before  she  begins  to  sit;  a  nest's  complement  of 
eggs. 

Cm'D^(m'aa),  n.  ph  [Gr.  Kviht),  a  nettle.]  (Zool.) 
The  name  for  the  urticating  organs  or  thread- 
cells  which  give  many  of  the  Coelenterata  their 
power  of  stinging;  nematocysts. 

Co.     (Chem.)     The  symbol  of  cobalt. 

COACH  (kOch),  v.  n.  Add.  To  act  as  coach  or  tutor 
to ;  to  prepare  one  for  an  examination  or  to  pass 
any  ordeal ;  to  train. 

COACH'EE  (koch'f),  n.  A  slang  name  for  a  coach- 
man. 

COACH'FEL-LOW,  n.     1.  A  companion  in  a  coach ; 

one  going  the  same  journey  with   another; — 

hence,  an  intimate  friend.  Nares. 

2.  A    horse  that  draws  a  carriage  along  with 

another. 

cO-XD-AP-TA'TION,  n.  Mutual  or  reciprocal  adap- 
tation : — specifically  {Biol.),  adaptation  as  of 
organs,  structure,  or  species  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  by  which  they  have  been  modified. 

Species  have  been  modified  so  as  to  acquire  that  perfection  of 
structure  and  coadaptation  which  Justly  excites  our  admira- 
tion. -  Darwin. 

CO-A-DXpT'ED,  n.  Mutually  or  reciprocally  adapt- 
ed.    "  Goiidapled  pulp  and  tooth."    Prof.  Owen. 

CO-AD-JUST',  r.  a.  To  adjust  mutually;  to  adjust 
to  one  another.  Prof.  Owen. 

CO-AD-JUST'MENT,  v.     The  state  of  being  coad- 

justed;  mutual  adjustment.  Pi'of.  Owen. 

CO-Xd'JU-VANT,  n.     {Med.)     An  ingredient  in  a 

prescription  designed  to  assist  the  action  of  the 

principal  ingredient. 
c6-AD-v6nt'URE,  n.     A  joint  adventure. 
COAK    (kok),  V.  a.     {Ship-Carp.)     To  unite  two 

pieces  of  timber  by  means  of  tabular  projections. 

COAL'-BREAK-ER,  h.  a  machine  worked  by  steam 
for  breaking  large  masses  of  coal  into  the  sizes 
required  for  use.  The  coals  are  passed  between 
two  iron  rollers  armed  with  teeth,  which  reduce 
them  to  the  various  sizes. 

COAL'-HEAV-ER,  n.  One  employed  to  load  and 
unload  coals,  as  from  a  ship  or  a  wagon. 

COAL'— mAS-TER,  n.  An  owner  of  coal-mines  and 
employer  of  colliers^ 

COAL'-OIL,  n.  A  name  for  petroleum,  from  its 
being  derived  from  coal. 

c6al'-PASS-ER,  n.  One  who  passes  coals  to  a 
furnace,  as  of  a  steam-engine. 

COAL'  -WHIP-PER,  n.  One  employed  in  discharg- 
ing coal-ships.  "  The  coal-whippera  plunging 
otf  stages  on  deck,  as  counterweights  to  measures 
of  coal  swinging  up."  Dickens. 

CO-Xp'TATE,  v.  a.  To  adjust,  as  parts  to  each 
other: — specifically  {Siirt/.),  to  adjust  the  parts 
of  a  broken  bone  to  each  other. 


COARSE' -GRAINED  (-grand),  a.  Coarse  in  the 
grain  or  fibre,  as  granite  or  wood; — hence,  un- 
refined ;  inelegant ;  gross. 

COAST'AL,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  coast. 

The  central  range  [is]  higher  than  the  coastal  terrace. 

Keith  Johnstone. 

COAST'-GUARD,  n.  In  England,  a  body  of  men  or- 
ganized to  act  as  a  guard  along  the  coast,  origi- 
nally designed  to  prevent  smuggling. 

COAST'-iCE,  n.  A  belt  of  ice,  consisting  of  glacier 
ends,  or  tield-ice,  lying  along  a  shore,  portions 
of  which  often  drift  seaward,  bearing  rocks  and 
other  debris,  which  they  deposit  on  melting  or 
capsizing. 

COAST'— LINE,  n.  The  line  or  boundary  of  a  coast; 
a  shore-line. 

CO-Xt'I,      ^  In,     [Native  Brazilian  name.] 

CO-AT'I-MUN'DI,  I  A  South- American  plantigrade 
ursine  quadruped,  constituting  the  genus  Nusiia, 
and  allied  to  the  raccoons,  remarkable  chiefly  for 
its  long  flexible  snout  or  proboscis,  with  which 
it  roots  up  the  earth  in  search  of  worms,  &c. : — 
written  also  coatimondi. 

COAT'-LINK,  n.  A  pair  of  buttons  or  studs  joined 
by  a  link  to  close  a  coat. 

COB,  n.     Add,     A  male  swan. 

A merican  Afjriculturist. 

C6-BEL-Lig'ER-ENT,  n.  A  prince  who,  or  nation 
which,  carries  on  war  in  conjunction  with 
another;  an  ally. 

CO-BEL-Lig;'ER-ENT,  a.  Carrying  on  war  in  con- 
junction with  another. 

COB'WEB,  V.  a.   To  cover  with,  or  as  with,  cobwebs. 

COC'CO-LITH.  fir.  [Gr.  kokkos,  a  berry,  and  At'So?,  a 
stone.]  The  name  given  to  exceedingly  minute 
oval  or  rounded  calcareous  bodies,  found  in  im- 
mense quantities  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic, 
either  free  or  attached  to  the  surface  of  cocco- 
spheres. 

COC'CO-SPHERE,  n.  [Gr.  kokkos,  a  berry,  and  Eng. 
sphere,  which  see.]  (  Biol.)  Dr.  Wallich's  name 
for  microscopic  marine  organisms  consisting  of 
minute  masses  of  sarcodo  enclosed  in  a  calca- 
reous envelope  and  bearing  coeeoliths  on  their 
external  surface.     They  seem  to  be  rhizopods. 

COO-COS' TE-US,  n.  [Gr.  kokko^,  a  berry,  and  octtco^, 
a  bone.]  A  fossil  ganoid  fish  of  the  Devonian 
system,  resembling  Cephalaspis : — so  named  from 
the  berry-like  tubercles  studding  its  plates. 

COCCUS,  n.    {Ent.)     Add.     The  male  is  a  minute 
winged  fly,  -and  the  female  generally  a  motion- 
less, berry-like  mass,  whence  the  name. 
COCK-A-LEEK'IE,     |  „.     A   favorite  Scotch  soup, 
COCK-IE-LEEK'IE,  J  made  by  boiling  a  cock  with 
leeks,  &c. 

COCK'ER,  n.  A  small  kind  of  spaniel,  much  used 
by  sportsmen  in  pheasant-  and  woodcock-shoot- 
ing. 

COCK'NEY-DOM,  v.  The  native  region  or  home  of 
cockneys;  London: — also,  cockneys  collectively. 

Thackeray. 

C5CK-0F-THE-PLAIN§,  )i.  {Ornith.)  The  largest 
of  the  American  species  of  grouse  ( Tetrao  uro- 
phasianus),  a  native  of  California  and  adjacent 
regions. 

COCK-OF-THE-ROCK,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  South- 
American  passerine  bird  {Rnpicoln  anrantin)  of 
the  manakin  family,  remarkable  for  its  brilliant 
orange  plumage  and  its  fine  large  crest.  It  is 
of  the  size  of  a  pigeon. 

COCK'-SHY,  n,  [In  former  times  a  cock  was  tied 
to  a  stake  and  shied  at  with  short  sticks  for  a 
prize.]  Any  object  for  throwing  sticks,  stones, 
Ac,  at : — specifically,  a  sort  of  gambling  sport  in 
which  trinkets  are  set  up  on  stakes  to  be  thrown 
at  with  sticks,  on  the  payment  of  a  trifling  fee. 

CSCK'TAIL,  11.  1.  A  horse  whose  pedigree  is  not 
quite  pure. 

A  cocktail  is  a  horse  not  pnrclv  bred,  but  with  only  one- 
eighth  or  one-sixteenth  impure  blood.  .  .  .  Yet  very  few  in- 
stances have  ever  occurred  of  such  horses  having  won  a  great 
race.  Danvin. 

2.  A  popular  American  beverage,  consisting 
of  spirits  sweetened,  flavored,  and  iced. 


COCK'Y,  a.  Conceited ;  self-assertive ;  saucy ; 
swaggering,     [Slang.] 

CO' COS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  palms,  natives  of 
the  coasts  throughout  the  tropics,  of  which  0. 
nnvifera,  or  cocoanut-palm,  is,  from  its  uses, 
known  as  "the  king  of  plants."  Its  stem,  leaves, 
fibres,  and  fruit  suffice  for  nearly  all  the  wants 
of  the  natives,  supplying  them  with  milk,  sugar, 
solid  cream,  wine,  vinegar,  oil,  cordage,  cloth, 
cups,  building-wood,  thatch,  Ac. 

CO-DIL'LA,  n.  [Contr.  from  L.  codicula,  a  dim. 
of  coda,  Cauda,  a  tail.]  The  coarsest  part  of 
flax  or  hemp.  McCnlloch. 

COD' 1ST,  n.  A  maker  of  a  code  or  codes  ;  a  codi- 
fier. 

CO-DI-VI§'ION  (ko-de-vlzh'un),  n.  A  division  of 
an  object  according  to  two  difiFerent  modes  or  on 
two  difi"erent  principles. 

The  same  triangle  is  the  object  of  a  codivision  when  it  is 
classified  by  one  division  with  reference  to  its  angles,  and  by 
another  with  reference  to  its  sides.  Kraiilh. 

COD'-LIV-ER  OIL,  n.  {Phar.)  An  oil  distilled 
from  the  livers  of  certain  fish,  chiefly  of  the  cod, 
and  highly  esteemed  as  a  nutrient  and  a  remedy 
in  rheumatism,  gout,  phthisis,  scrofula,  &c. 

COD'JIAN,  w.  A  welled  vessel  used  in  cod-  and 
ling-fishing  for  bringing  in  the  fish  alive. 

g(EL'A-CANTH  (sZ'l'a-kanth),  |  «.     [Gr.  koI\o,,  hol- 

g(EL-A-CAN"tHOyS,  J  low,   and    ixavea,    a 

thorn,  a  spine.]  {Zool.)  Characterized  by  hol- 
low spines,  as  some  ganoid  fishes.     Biif/h  Miller. 

QCE-LEN'TER-A  (se-lGu'tfr-a),  1  „.  pi      [Gr.  koIXo^, 

gCE-LEN-TEIl-A'TA,  J  hollow,   and  eVrcpa, 

intestines.]  {Zool.)  A  sub-kingdom  of  animals 
in  which  the  alimentary  canal  communicates 
freely  with  the  general  cavity  of  the  body. 
There  is  no  proper  nervous,  circulatory,  or  re- 
spiratory system,  and  special  organs  of  the  senses 
are  either  wanting  or  rudimentary.  Peculiar 
urticating  organs  are  usually  present,  and  gen- 
erally a  radial  arrangement  of  the  organs  is 
perceptible.  The  animals  may  be  simple  or 
compound — i.e.,  may  exist  as  single  individuals, 
or  as  members  of  a  colony  united  by  a  common 
flesh  or  coenosarc.  The  sub-kingdom,  which  is 
with  few  exceptions  marine,  comprises  the  jelly- 
fishes,  sea-aneinones,  corals,  &c.,  and  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  Hydrozoa  and  Aetinozoa. 

Q'ffi-LIB'I-AN, «.     Unmarried,     [r.]    Lord  Lytton. 

Q(E-NEN'CIIY-MA,  n.  [Gr.  koiv6<:,  common,  and 
iyxviJ-a,  an  infusion,  tissue.]  {Zool.)  The  com- 
mon calcareous  tissue  which  unites  together  the 
various  corallites  of  a  compound  corallum. 

gCEN-ES-THE'SIS,  v.  [Gr.  Kotvd?,  common,  and 
aiaflijcrts,  sensation.]  {Physiol.)  Common  or 
undistinguished  sensation,  as  distinguished  from 
special  sensations  located  in  separate  organs. 

Coenesthesiit  is  the  feeling  of  self-existence  or  individuality, 
and  is  manifested  by  the  sense  of  buoyancy  or  depression  which 
we  experience  without  any  liuowa  cause.  Some  German  writers 
mean  by  this  a  sixth  sense.  Dunglison. 

gCE-N(E'CI-UM  (sg-ne'she-am),  n.  [Gr.  koi^os,  com-, 
mon,  and  oIkos,  a  house.]  {Zool.)  The  plant- 
like structure  or  dermal  system  of  a  polyzoon : 
— called  also  jiolypidom  and  polyzary. 

goC-NOG'A-MY,  n.  [Gr.  Kotvo^,  common,  and  yd/noy, 
marriage.]  Marriage  with  a  community;  the 
condition  of  a  community  or  tribe  in  which 
sexual  intercourse  is  unconfined  : — written  also 
cenor/nmy.  Dana. 

gCKN-p-PI-THE'CUS,  n.  [Gr.  (toifd?,  common,  and 
fftflrjKos,  an  ape.]  {Pal.)  An  ape-like  animal 
found  fossil  in  middle  eocene  beds ;  the  oldest 
known  quadrumanous  animal. 

gCEN'O-SARC,  ?i.  [Gr.  koivo^,  common,  and  (ropf, 
flesh.]  {Zool.)  The  common  organized  medium 
by  which  the  separate  buds  of  a  compound  hy- 
drozoon  are  connected  together;  zoothome. 

A^icholaon. 

g(ER-U-L£s'CENT  (sSr-ii-les'sgnt),  a.  [L.  cceruleus, 
sky-colored.]     Of  a  blue  or  sky-blue  color. 

COF-FE-A'CE-^,  )  „,  pi,      [Turk,  gahveh,  cofl"ee; 

CQF-FE'JE,  j  Arab.  9o^)ff/*.]       {Bot.)      The 

coffee-trees,  a  sub-order  of  the  Ruhiaceie,  fur- 
nishing important  articles  to  the  materia  med- 
ica,  as  well  as  the  coffee  of  commerce. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;    X,  fi,  I,  5,  U,  f,  short;    A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure;    FAKE,  FAB,  FAST,  fAlL;    HEIR,   HER;    MIEN,  SIB; 
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COMPASS-SIGNAL 


To  grow  cold. 


060,  n.     Add.     A  pitcher.     [Old  Eng.  &  Scotch.] 

OOG-NI-gKE',  n.     Sumo  as  Cognizke. 

C6a-Nf-!J0B',  n.     Sumo  as  Coonizok. 

CO'HOBN,  »i.    Same  as  Cokhokn. 

CO-I-A'TA,  II.  A  whitc-whiakered,  thumbless  spi- 
der monkey,  so  slender  that  it  has  been  described 
as  essentially  four  legs  and  a  tail  tied  in  a  knot 
in  the  middle.  It  is  much  esteemed  by  the  In- 
dians of  the  Lower  Amazon  as  an  article  of  diet. 

COIgN  (koln),  ».     [See  Coig.ve.]    A  corner. 

In  a  coign  of  the  olifT  between  lowland  and  highland 

The  ghost  of  a  garden  fronts  to  the  si^a.  6'wi«ium«. 

COtL,  ».  Add.  A  small  heap  of  hay  coiled  up  to 
dry  before  being  stalked ;  a  hay-cock.    [Scotch.] 

CO-In'CI-DEnT,  h.  Add.  A  thing  happening  co- 
incidently.     "  Ootiictdenta  and  accidents." 

Fronde. 

c6-IN-TEn'SI0N,   1  n.    (Met.)    Common  condition 

CO-IN-TfiN'SI-TY,  J  and  degree  of  intension. 

Intention  being  synonymous  with  Intensity,  cointention 
will  be  synonyniouii  with  coiittemity,  and  Is  here  u«ed  to  ex- 
press the' parallelism  with  ooextension.  Herbert  Spencer. 

f  COK'KES,  a  corruption  of  Uoddes. 

Tell  us  a  tale  anon,  for  Cokkei  bones.  Chaucer. 

c6l,  n.  [Fr.,  a  neck.]  In  the  Alps,  properly  a 
stretch  of  lower  elevation  uniting  two  loftier 
mountain-ranges ; — hence,  a  mountain-pass, 

fCOLD, 

j  COLD' 

The  constable  gan  about  his  heart  colde.        Chaucer. 

c6LD-CHI§'EL,  n.  (Mech.)  A  steel  chisel  tem- 
pered to  such  a  degree  of  hardness  as  to  cut 
cold  metal. 

CO-l68'80R,  n.  (Law.)  A  partner  in  granting  a 
lease. 

t  COL'-FQx,  n.  [Old  Eng.  prefix  col,  crafty, 
treacherous,  and /ox.]  A  crafty  fox.  "  A  col- 
fox  full  of  sly  iniquity."  Chaucer. 

CO-Lt'BRt  (k9-16'bro),  n.  (Ornith.)  The  native 
South-American  Spanish  name  for  the  hum- 
ming-bird. 

A  eolthri  whirred  downward  toward  the  water,  hummed  for  a 
moment  arounil  some  pendent  Hower,  and  then  the  living  gem 
was  lost  in  the  deep  blackness.  C  Kingaley. 

COL-LXB'0-RATE,  v.  II.     To  labor  jointly. 

Some  of  the  English  dramatic  authors  might  decline  to  col- 
lahorate  with  a  French  author.  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

OSl'LABD,  n.  [A  corruption  of  colewort.}  A 
kind  of  cabbage  grown  in  the  Southern  States, 
the  leaves  of  which  do  not  form  a  close  head, 
but  are  much  used  as  greens.  Bartlett. 

COL-LA'TION,  »i.  Add.  ^(  [Ecel.)  A  reading  of 
Scripture,  lives  of  saints,  and  the  like,  when 
monks  were  at  their  meals; — hence,  the  meal 
itself.  i>«  Canye. 

C0Ii-L6ct',  tj.  n.  To  be  gathered  together;  to  ac- 
cumulate; as,  "Snow  collects  in  banks." 

COL-LfiC'TIVE,  rt.  Add.  Embodying  the  views 
of  many  individuals;  produced  by  collection  or 
union :  as,  "  A  collective  note." 

c6l-LEC-TIV'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
collective;  collectiveness;  concentration.  "That 
collectivity  of  effort  to  which  we  owe  all." 

Morley. 

C^L-LfiX'BHy-aiA,  n.  [Gr.  KoAAa,  glue,  and  iyxvij.a, 
an  infusion,  tissue.]  (Hot.)  The  substance  lying 
between  and  uniting  cells. 

c5l-LE-TE'BI-UM,  n.  [Gr.  koAAtjtos,  that  which  is 
glued;  from  KoAAa,  glue.]  {EiU.)  An  organ  in 
female  insects  secreting  a  viscid  substiince  by 
which  the  ova  when  ejected  are  cemented  to- 
gether. 

C0Ii-L6t'IC,  «.  \li.  colleticns ;  Gr.  »coAAi|Tut<k,  from 
KoAAa,  glue.]     Of  the  nature  of  glue  ;  gluey. 

CdL-£/-Blfir  (kol-lc-bar),  »i.  {Ethnog.)  One  of  a 
degraded  race,  akin  to  the  Cagots,  found  in  cer- 
tain districts  lying  near  the  Loire,  in  the  west  of 
France.    In  Brittany  they  are  known  as  Cahets. 

c5L'IiTE,  1  ji.    A  varietj'  of  dog  much  esteemed  in 

CoL'LY,    I  Scotland  as  a  sheep-dog. 

COL-LI-MA'TOR,  n.  Add.  Collimator  of  n  iipec- 
troHcopr,  a  brass  tube  having  a  slit  at  one  end 
and  nn  object-glass  by  which  the  slit  is  focussed 
on  the  prism  at  the  other.  Jiraude. 


cOL'LIN,  n.  [Gr.  itoAAa,  glue.]  {Chem.)  The 
purest  form  of  gelatin,  and  therefore  taken  as 
the  type  of  the  colloids. 

COL-L("yDI-ON,  n.  Substitute.  A  solution  of  gun- 
cotton  in  ether  and  alcohol,  forming  a  tran.xpa- 
rent,  sensitive,  membranous  film,  much  used  in 
photogra])liy,  as  also  for  covering  wounds  to 
exclude  air,  &e. 

COL-LO'DI-<.>N-iZE,  v.  a.    To  treat  with  collodion. 

c6l'L0Id,"ji.  [Eng.  colliii,  ami  Or.  tlSot,  likeness.] 
{Chem.)  A  name  common  to  those  substances, 
as  gelatin,  albumen,  &o.,  which  diffuse  very 
slowly  by  dialysis  from  a  solution  into  pure 
water : — opposed  to  crystalloid. 

COL-LOlu'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  partaking  of 
the  character  of,  a  colloid. 

f  CO-LONE',  n.  [L.  colonm,  a  husbandman.]  A 
countryman;  a  husbandman;  a  rustic.  "A 
country  colone."  Burton. 

COL'0-NEL  [or  kr.l-9-n61')>  "•  "•  To  discharge  the 
functions  of  a  colonel;  to  play  the  colonel,  [r. 
&  Colloq.] 

He  forsook  the  peaceful  dwelling, 

And  out  he  went  a-colonelling.  Butler. 

cOl'O-PHONE,  ».     Same  as  Colophony. 

COL-O-BA'DO  BEE'TLE,  n.  A  small,  yellowish  or 
cream-colored  beetle  [Doryphorn  decemlineata), 
marked  by  ten  longitudinal  lines,  which  has 
committed  great  ravages  on  the  potato-crop  of 
the  United  States.  The  larvee  are  especially  de- 
structive. It  is  indigenous  to  Colorado,  whence 
it  has  spread  over  the  States. 

COl'OB-BLIXD  (kal'lijr-bllud),  a.  Unable  to  dis- 
tinguish colors. 

COL'OR-BLIND'NESS,  m.  A  defect  of  vision  by 
which  one  is  unable  accurately  to  distinguish 
colors;  Daltonism. 

COL'OR-SEB'gEANT  (kQl'ijr-flSr'jfnt  or  -ser'jpnt),  «. 
A  sergeant  who  carries  or  attends  the  colors  of  a 
regiment. 

c6l'0E-Y,  a.    Of  high  or  fine  color. 

The  ordinary  coffees  are  even,  colory,  strong  In  aroma  and 
flavor,  Lasceliei. 

CO-LUM'BI-UM.  ».  Add.  (Chem.)  A  metal  identi- 
cal with  niobium. — See  Niobium,  Suppl. 

c5L'yMN  (kol'lum),  H.  Add.  (Hot.)  A  peculiar 
organ  in  the  llowers  of  orchids,  in  which  the 
stamens,  style,  and  stigma  are  united. 

COL'UM-NAT-ED,  a.  Furnished  with  columns;  as, 
"  Columnated  palaces." 

COL-UM-NlF'ER-OtJS,  a.  [L.  columnn,  a  column, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]  (Hot.)  Noting  plants  in 
which  the  pistils  and  stamens  stand  like  a  column 
in  the  midst  of  the  flower. 

COM.  The  form  assumed  by  the  Latin  prefix  con 
before  the  labials  6,  jt,  m  ;  as,  combine,  compatriot, 
commotion, 

COMB  (kom),  n.  Add.  A  miner's  term  for  one  of 
the  layers  of  a  banded  mineral  vein : — so  called 
especially  when  its  surface  is  set  with  crystals. 

COMB  (kom),  V.  n.  To  break  as  with  a  white  comb 
or  crest ;  to  roll  over  on  itself: — said  of  a  wave. 

COMB'ING§  (koni'jngz),  w.  pi.     See  Coamings. 

COM-BO-LO'IO.  «.  The  rosary  of  Mahometans, 
consisting  of  ninety-nine  bea<ls. 

And  by  her  comb^>loio  lies 

A  Koran  of  illumined  dyes.  fljfron. 

•}•  COM-bCs'TI-OCs.  rt.     Combustible.    "Dry,  oohi- 

hnstioits  matter."  Shnk. 

CO-MfiS'TI-BLE,  u.     An  eatable,     [r.  or  obsolete.] 

CTlM'ET-FiND'EU,  |  „.    (Astron.)    A  telescope  of 

COM'ET-SEEK'EB,  )  low  power,  but  with  a  large 
field  of  view,  used  for  finding  comets. 

c6m'F0RT-.\-BLE  (kam'fvrt-a-bl),  n.  A  bed-quilt: 
a  neck-coiuforter.     [U.  S.] 

COM-MAnD'EB-Y,  ».  In  Freemasonry,  a  lodge  of 
Knights  Templar. 

COM-M.tX'DO,  H.  [Sp.  cnmondo,  command,  author- 
ity.] A  body  of  irregular  volunteer  soldiery 
under  the  command  of  an  in<lividual.  often  or- 


ganized In  border  warfare,  a«  by  the  whitM  in 
Sijuth  Africa,  for  the  puqMj«e  of  raiding,  uiitking 
reprisals,  and  the  like, 
t  c6m'MKN-T.\-BY,  c.  II.   To  make  a  commenUry ; 
to  com  men  t. 

On  which  inuktrnga  ba  doUi  commtmtmrf  •*  Mla««. 
ItU  T. 


m6vB,  nob,  86N;   bClL,  bOr,  eOlB,  annual,  u,  French.—q,  q,  5,  i,  *oft;  0,  0,  &  i,  ^rd; 
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t  oTiM'MEN-TA-Ry,  c.  a.  To  make  a  eommenUry 
on  ;  to  comment  on. 

COM-MIS-HIOS-XAWK  (knm-mliMiy^n-nlr).  n.  [Fr.] 
A  person  attached  to  a  hotel  or  i>tiition<Hl  in 
public  resorts  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  ttrangvm. 

COM-Mls'8ION-.SHll>  ( knm-Dilah'yn-rfilp),  n.  The 
oflicc  of  a  ciiminissioncr.     [h.] 

He  got  bU  eommUtlonthlp  la  the  grral  eeol««l  tor  UwcMisly. 

Mr  W.  MMt. 

c5M-MIS-SU'BAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  commissure;  connecting: — i>|>«cifically 
(IJioL),  noting  nerve-fibres  which. unite  differ- 
ent ganglia. 

COM-MfT'TOB,  n.  One  who  commits  or  Introsta 
anything  to  another : — specifically,  one  who 
commits  the  care  of  an  idiot  to  another. — See 
Committee. 

COM-MODE',  n.  Add.  A  conrenienee  for  a  bed- 
room ;  a  close-stool. 

05m'MON-IsH,  fi.  Pretty  common  :  rather  vulgar. 
"The  commouish  man  and  his  plain  wife  " 

//».f  <•//«. 

c5M'M0N-8TATE,  a.  [U.  S.]  Noting  a  gruilv  of 
flour  made  of  spring  wheat,  with  nothing  but 
the  bran  bolted  out. 

COM'MOK-TY,  »i.  (Srots  Law.)  I^and  owncil  in 
comuion  by  two  or  more  proprietors:  common 
land,  as  a  moor  over  which  there  has  been  a 
promiscuous  use  of  pasturage. 

C()M-MOTE',  r.  a.    To  commove ;  to  agitate,     [b.] 

Hmctkorne. 

cOm'MUNE,  w.  Substitute.  1.  A  subdivision  of 
a  district : — specifically,  in  France,  a  small  terri- 
torial subdivision  presided  over  by  a  mayor  and 
municipal  council ;  a  township;  a  corjioration. 

2.  Management  of  its  own  affairs  by  a  com- 
mune or  community ;  absolute  municipal  self- 
government. 

The  commune  was  the  only  fcrm  of  fte«  goreniBieat  poniHIc 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  0>nl»»^.  Kn. 

3.  (French  Hist.)  (a)  A  revolutionary  com- 
mittee established  in  Paris  fmm  1T8S>  to  1794, 
which,  in  wmnection  with  the  Jacobins. declared- 
all  authority  subverted  save  their  own,  and 
spread  terror  by  their  cruel  excesses,  (i)  A 
body  of  extreme  socialists  who,  at  the  cl<*e  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  in  1871,  appeared  ia 
revolt  in  Paris,  prwlniiiiing  the  suppression  of 
all  central  authority  and  the  right  of  each  eom- 
muiie  to  absolute  self-government. 

COM'MU-XI^M,  n.  Add.  A  name  given  to  many 
schemes  of  social  innovation  which  have  for 
their  common  starting-point  the  overthrow  of 
the  institution  of  private  property.  Most 
theories  further  comprehend  the  regulation  of 
industry  and  the  sonrces  of  livclih«K>d.  as  well 
OS  of  tlio  domestic  relations,  and  some  involve 
the  abrogation  of  all  central  authority  in  a 
state,  and  the  substitution  of  that  of  the  com- 
mune. It  is  this  latter  feature  thnt  constitute* 
a  distinction  between  communi.Mn  «nd  socialism. 

rOM-ML-Nj-T.X'Rj-.KN,  i».  A  member  of  a  com- 
'munity.  '  [it.]  Haicthumr.       WrUlrr. 

OOM-Mr-T.\'TOB,  M.  (Eire.)  An  arrangement  for 
commuting  or  reversing  the  direction  of  a  gal- 
vanic current  easily  and  rapidly  ;  a  break. 

COM-l'.\X'I<.>X.  r.  a.  Add.  To  be  a  comjMnion 
"of;  to  Bccompuny.  " CompitMionrd  by  diviner 
hopes."  ^-  l^-  «'^«-"'"Sf- 

cCiMTasSKD  (ktim'Mrt),  o.  f  Circular;  round; 
arched.     "  His  c«»(/»«i»««/  crest."  Shak. 

0.»M-P.XS'SI«}N-ATE,  n.  Add.  t  Moving  pity  ; 
pitiable. 

II  boou  the*  Mt  lo  ta*  ttrnpamitmst*.  5»«». 

l^iM'P.ASS-SlG'NAL.  ".      (.Vim*.)      A    signal-flag 

that  denotes  a  jKiint  of  the  conpaM.  Simmomitt. 

n,  m,  natal;  §  «•  a;   ?  «  gt.— THIS,  t&k. 
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CONJUEY 


COM-p£l'LA-TIVE,  n.  [L.  compello,  to  accost  or 
address  one. — See  Compellation.]  The  name 
or  title  by  which  a  person  is  addressed ;  a  com- 
pellation. 

t  COM-PEK',   1  (kom-par')>  "•     [Fr.,  a  fellow-god- 
■)•  COM-PERE'  J  father,    a   comrade — com,   con  (L. 

cum),  with,  and^ere,  a  father.]     A  comrade;  a 

gossip. 

With  him  there  rode  a  gentle  Pardoner 

Of  Roncesvalles,  his  friend  and  his  comper.    Chaucer, 

COM-P£S^E'  (kprn-pfis'),  v.  a.  [L.  compescu,  to  con- 
fine, to  fetter — cou,  together,  and^e«,  the  foot.] 
To  restrain ;  to  curb,     [r.]  Carlyle. 

c6m'PLA-NATE,  a.  Formed  with  an  even  surface; 
levelled,     [r.  or  obsolete.] 

COM-PO'NY,  a.     {Her.)     The  same  as  Compone. 

I  COM-PO§E',  V.  n.  To  come  to  a  composition  or 
agreement;  to  adjust  differences.  "If  we  com- 
poge  well  here."  Shak. 

COM-PO§'ING-FRAME,  n.  (Print.)  A  composi- 
tor's working-frame. 

C0M-P6§'I-T0US,  a.  (Bot.)  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  Composita;  composite.  Darwin. 

COM-POUND',  n.  [Corrupted  from  Port,  campanha.] 
In  the  East  Indies  and  China,  an  enclosure. 

CQM-PRA-DOR',  n,  [Port.  &  Sp.,  from  comprar, 
L.  comparo,  to  purchase.]  A  native  employed 
by  European  merchants  at  Chinese  ports  to 
transact  their  business  with  the  other  natives ;  a 
head-servant  or  steward. 

He  [the  comprador]  bought  the  tea,  silk,  porcelain,  and  other 
good  j  wanted  for  export :  he  sold  the  imported  articles  ;  he  man- 
aged the  insurances  and  shipments;  he  employed  all  the  ser- 
vants ;  he  kept  the  bank  account.  Thoma^a  W.  Knox. 

c6mP'TI-BLE  (kiiftnt'e-W),  a.     Add.     f  Sensitive. 

Let  me  sustain  no  scorn ;  I  am  very  comptiblt  even  to  the 
least  sinister  usage.  Shak. 

COMP-TRUL'LER  (kon-trOl'lff),  n.  Add.  This  is  a 
wrong  spelling,  from  an  idea  that  the  word  was 
from  Fr.  compter,  L.  computo,  to  compute.  The 
true  spelling  is  controller,  the  earlier  English 
form,  as  seen  in  Piers  Plowman,  cxii.  298,  being 
conter  roller. 

t  C0M-PUNCT'(k9m-pangkt'),a.  Pricked,  especially 
in  conscience. 

COM-QUAT'  (kom-kwat'),  n.  A  small  nutmeg- 
shaped  orange,  the  fruit  of  the  Citrus  olivsefor- 
mis  of  China,  exported  in  the  form  of  a  pre- 
serve. Sitntnonds. 

C5m'RADE-RY  {or  ktlrn'rad-rp),  n.  The  feeling  of 
comradeship;  good  fellowship. 


COMTISM  (koiit'jzm),  n.  The  system  of  philosophy 
propounded  by  Comte,  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  which  is  that  all  knowledge  is  experience 
of  facts  acquired  through  the  senses,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  we  know  only  phenomena  and 
sequences,  and  nothing  of  causes  or  laws;  posi- 
tive philosophy ;  positivism. 

i^-  Comlism  teaches  that  in  each  science  there  are 
three  stages, — tlie  thcolagical,  the  metapliysical,  and 
the  positive ;  it  coordinates  the  sciences  in  the  order 
of  their  logical  dependence,  beginning  with  niathe- 
maticg,  the  most  abstract,  and  ending  with  sociology, 
the  most  complex  ;  and  finally  it  proposes  a  rclislon 
without  a  personal  deity,  of  which  ideal  altruism  is  the 
perfect  virtue. 

COMTIST  (kofit'ist),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Comte 
or  his  system  of  philosophy. 

COMTIST  (koiit'ist),  n.     A  follower  of  Comte. 

t  CO-MYN' (ko-m3n'),  »i.  {Bot.)  The  plant  cumin. 
"  Licorice  and  eke  comyn."  Chaucer. 

CON-CfiPT'U-AL,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  conceptual- 
ism,  or  power  of  forming  conceptions. 

He  [Max  Miiller]  holds  that  language  is  the  creation  of  con- 
ceptual  thought.  Sayce. 

C0N-CEIT'U-AL-1§M,  n.  {Met.)  Add.  The  theory 
that  universals  are  concepts,  that  is,  thoughts 
or  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not,  as  the  realists 
bold,  sub.stances  in  the  external  world,  or,  as 
the  nominalists  maintain,  merely  names. 

t  CON-CERN'ING,  a.  Of  great  concern  or  impor- 
tance.    "  So  great  and  so  concerning  a  truth." 

South. 

CON'CHI-FORM,  a.     Shaped  like  a  conch. 


CON-CHSm'E-TRT,  n.  That  department  of  con- 
chology  which  concerns  itself  with  the  measure- 
ment of  shells  : — written  also  conchyliometry. 

CON-CHO-SPl'RAL,  n.  The  spiral  curve  exhibited 
in  some  univalve  shells.  Agaasiz. 

c6n-(3HYL-I-OM'E-TRY,  n.     See  Conchometry,  S. 

CON-CIL'I-A-BULE,  n.  {Eccl.)  An  obscure  coun- 
cil ;  a  conciliable.  Milman. 

C6n'CI-0-NA-RY  (kOn'shg-9-nj-r?),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  discourse.  Selden. 

t  CON-COR'PO-RATE,  a.  United  into  one  body; 
incorporated;  assimilated.  B.  Jonson, 

CON-COR'PO-RATE,  v.  a.  To  make  part  of  one's 
body  ;  to  assimilate  by  digestion. 

We  love  to  concorporate  our  friend  in  a  slice  of  Canterbnry 
brawn.  C.  Lamb. 

CON-CRE'TI.\N-I§M  (k9n-kr6'8han-Izm),  n.  [See 
Concrete,  r.  «.]  {Psychol.)  The  doctrine  that 
body  and  soul  are  generated  together  and  have 
a  common  growth.  Kraxith. 

t  c6n'CU-PY,  n.     Concupiscence.  Shak. 

CON'DAL,  n.     In  India,  a  pendant  for  the  ears. 

What  condals  should  emblaze  my  ears.     Sir  W.  Jones. 

CON-DEMNED'  (kon-dcmd'),  a.  Relating  to  or  as- 
sociated with  condemnation  or  condemned  per- 
sons.    "  The  condemned  cell  of  Newgute." 

Macaiday. 

CON-DI"TION,  ?i.  Add.  That  which  is  attendiint 
on  the  cause,  or  cooperates  with  it  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  result;  that  which  limits 
the  cause  in  its  operation.  Calde.ncood. 

Condition  means  that  on  which  something  else  is  contingent, 
or  (more  definitely)  which  being  given,  something  else  exists 
or  takes  place.  J.  S.  Mill. 

C0N-DI"TI0N,  v.  a.  Add.  To  make  conditional 
or  dependent  on  conditions  : — with  o«  or  upon. 

CON-DI"TIONED  (kpn-dish'und),  n.  {Met.)  That 
which  is  restricted  by  conditions ;  that  which  is 
relative  and  limited;  that  which  alone  is  con- 
ceivable or  cogitable : — used  with  the  definite 
article  the. — See  Unconditioned. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  is  the  express  converse 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  Absolute.  For  this  asserts  to  man  a 
knowledge  of  the  Unconditioned — of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite ; 
while  that  denies  to  him  a  knowledge  of  either,  and  maintains 
all  which  we  immediately  know,  or  can  know,  to  be  only  the 
Conditioned,  the  Relative,  the  Phenomenal,  the  Finite. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

t  C6n'DI-T0-RY,  n.  [L.conditorinm;  from  con  do, 
to  lay  up  or  by,  to  conceal.]  A  place  where 
anything  is  laid  up  ;  a  repository. 

CON'DOR,  n.  A  gold  coin  of  Chili  and  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  equal  to  10  pesos,  and  worth 
37«.  'id.,  or  rather  more  thnn  $9. 

CONDOTTIERE  (kpn-dot-te-a'ra),  n. ;  j)l.  CONDOT- 
riiJjB/ (kpn-dot-tg-a're).  [It.,  from  L.  conductor, 
a  contractor,  from  conduco,  to  hire.]  In  medi- 
8Bval  Italy,  a  leader  of  mercenary  soldiers,  whom 
he  hired  out  to  any  cause,  their  pay  being  license 
to  plunder; — hence,  a  brigand. 

CON-DUC'TO-BY,  a.     That  conducts;  conducting. 

>•] 
CONE,  V.  a.     To  shape  in  the  form  of  a  cone ;  as, 
"To  cone  the  tire  of  a  wheel." 

CO-NE'lN,    ■»  n.     [Fr.  coneine ;  Gr.  Ktavfiov,  hem- 
C(.)-NE'INE,  I  lock.]     An  alkaloid  constituting  the 
active  principle  of  Conium  maculatum,  or  hem- 
lock. 
CON-FAB' U-LA-TOR.  n.   One  who  confabulates  ;  one 
who  talks  with  another,     [r.] 

Our  walk  was  delightful,  Lamb  being  our  conductor  and  con- 
fahulator.  Mrs,  Cowden  Clarke, 

c6N-FA-MTl'IAR  (kon-fa-mil'yar),  a.  Add.  Of  a 
common  family,     [r.]  Latham. 

CON-FEC'TION,  n.  Add.  The  art  or  act  of  making 
confects;  the  act  of  composing  diflFerent  materials 
into  one  preparation. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  conQncd  himself  to  the  confection  of  prim- 
rose pudding.  W,  B.  Mallock, 

CON-F£c'TION-A-RY,  a.  Prepared  as  a  confection ; 
confected.     "  Confectionary  plums."        Cowper. 

CON-FED'EB-A-CY,  n.  Add.  {Amer.  Hist.)  A 
general  term  for  the  Southern  States  which  se- 
ceded from  the  Union  in  ]8fi0-61.-  The  Confed- 
eracy came  to  an  end  in  1865. 


CON-FED'ER-ATE,  n.  Add.  {Amer.  Hist.)  A 
member  of  a  Southern  slave  State  wlio  favored 
secession  from  the  Union  : — specifically,  a  sol- 
dier of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

C0N-F£d'ER-ATE,  a.  Add.  {Amer.  Hist.)  Noting 
those  slave  States  which  in  1860-61  confeder- 
ated to  secede  from  the  Union  and  constitute 
themselves  into  a  separate  government. 

CON-rfiD'EB-A-TIVE,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
confederation. 

CON-FER-VA'CEOUS  (k5n-fer-va'8hus),  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  Con/ervm;  as,  "A  conferva- 
ceous  plant." 

CON-FES'SION-AL-ipi  (kon-ffish'yn-^l-Izm),  n. 
(Eccl.)  (a)  The  principle  or  practice  of  making 
confession,  (b)  The  principle  of  formulating 
the  beliefs  of  a  church  into  a  confession  of  faith 
and  requiring  full  acceptance  thereof  from  its 
members.  "  The  bondage  of  confessionalism," 
Princeton  Rev. 

CON-FIRM 'ANCE,  n.     Confirmation.  Chapman. 

CON-FIT' E-OR,  n.  [L.,  I  confess.]  (Rom.  Cath. 
Ch.)  Tlie  prayer  of  general  confession  addressed 
to  God  at  the  beginning  of  mass. 

CON-FLAT'ED,  a.    Same  as  Conflate. 

CON'FLU-ENT,  a.  Add.  (Path.)  Noting  fho 
eruption  in  small-po.x  and  some  other  c.xanthem- 
atous  diseases,  when  the  pustules  are  so  close 
as  to  run  together  and  appear  like  one  mass. 

CON-FORM-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
conformable: — specifically  (Geol.),  the  parallel- 
ism of  strata  lying  one  above  another. 

CON-FORM'A-BLE,  a.  Add.  (Geol.)  Noting  strata 
or  groups  of  strata  lying  one  above  another  in 
parallel  order. 
.CON-FU'CIAN-I§M  (kon-fu'shan-Izm),  n.  The  sys- 
tem taught  by  Confucius,  the  founder  of  the 
Chinese  system  of  ethics. 

CON-gJEST'EB,  a.  1.  (Path.)  Noting  the  condition 
of  an  organ  in  which  there  is  an  abnormal  accu- 
mulation of  blood. 

2.  (Bot.)     Crowded  together ;  conglomerate. 

c5N-GRE-GA'TI0N  (kong-gre-ga'shyn),  n.  Add.  1. 
In  Scottish  history,  the  name  assumed  by  the  first 
reformers,  their  leaders  being  called  lords  of  the 
congregation. 

2.  An  assemblage  for  granting  degrees  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  Universities,  England. 

CON'GRESS  (kong'gres),  n.  Add.  A  meeting  of 
male  and  female  in  sexual  intercourse. 

CON'GBESS-MAN  (kong'gres-man),  n.  A  member 
of  Congress.     [U.  S.] 

CO-NID'I-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  k6vi.<;,  dust,  and  dim.  ter- 
mination I'Jioi'.]  (Hot.)  The  spores  of  certain 
fungi,  as  Penicillinm  : — so  called  from  their  dustr 
like  appearance. 

CON'I-FEB,  n.    (Bot.)  A  member  of  the  Coniferm. 

CO'NINE,  H.  [Gr.  Kiofeiov,  hemlock.]  (Chem.)  A 
colorless,  oily,  poisonous  liquid,  of  pungent  tast« 
and  smell,  distilled  from  hemlock.  Its  use  in- 
duces paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves. — Writtei 
also  coiiia. 

CON-I-O-MY-CE' TE§,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Koi/ts,  kovio^,  dust 
and  /ituKTjs,  AiVKijTos,  a  mushroom.]  (Bot.)  A 
primary  division  of  fungi,  in  which  the  sporei 
are  naked,  mostly  terminal,  free  or  enclosed  in 
a  perithecium.  The  species  are  minute  parasitic 
plants,  and  constitute  the  blights. 

CO-NJ'UM,  n.  [Gr.  Ki^l^etoi/,  hemlock.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  comprising  C, 
maculatum,  or  hemlock,  a  j)owerful  narcotic, 
and  in  large  doses  producing  death  by  paralysin 
or  convulsions. 

t  C0N-J(3lN',  a.     Conjoint.  Holland, 

C0N-JU'BI-L.\NT,  a.     Rejoicing  together. 

They  stand,  those  halls  of  Zion, 

Conjubilant  with  song.  Dr,  Neale, 

c6n-JU-GA'TI0N,  n.  Add.  (Bot.)  A  mode  of 
reproduction  in  some  fungi  in  which  tlie  cell* 
borne  by  adjacent  filaments  unite. 

CON'.jy-RY  (kiin'ju-re),  n.  The  act  or  practice  of 
conjuring;    conjuration;   legerdemain;    magic. 

Motley 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;    X,  fi,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAB,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER;    mIeN,  SIB; 
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CON'U^OR,    !"•    Same  as  CoGMZon. 


c5nN,  v.  a.     {Nant.)    Same  an  Cond. 

CON'NATK,  or  CON-NATE',  rt.  Add.  {Met.)  Born 
withuno;  independent uf  experience;  intuitive. 

or  thoKc  who  do  not  allow  «n.v  IiIciih  to  he  properly  innnto, 
nmuv  still  ulluw  that  wu  have  coniiafe  ravulllea — facullk's  born 
wIth'uH  h;  which  idctu  arc  foriuea.  W%ewM. 

cON-NA'TUBE,  h.    Joint  or  oominon  nature,     [n.] 

//.  Spencer. 

CON-NftC'TIVE,  a.  Add.  Connective  tissue,  a  fil- 
niiientouji  gelatinous  substance  forming  the 
chief  portion  of  the  dermis  or  true  sltin : — called 
also  Jihrous  tissue,  areolar  tissue,  and  cellular 
tissue, 

CON'NKR,  1  „.      (Teh.)      1.   A  salt-water    perch 

cCn'NER,  )  common  around  the  rocky  shores  of 
New  England  and  British  America: — called  also 
chogset. 
2.  A  limpet. — See  Cunseu, 

f  cOn'NING,  «.  Cunning;  skilful.  "So  conning 
and  so  supple."  Chaucer. 

f  CON-NIVE',  v.  a.  To  shut  the  eyes  to ;  to  con- 
nive nt. 

Divorces  were  not  connived  only,  but  with  eye  open  allowed. 

Milton. 

CON-NOTE',  V.  a.  Add.  To  denote  nn  object  by 
implying  an  attribute  or  attributes  of  it. 

Connote,  Denote.  The  latter  term  designates  an 
individual  without  implying  any  attribute;  the 
former  implies  an  attribute.  Proper  names  de- 
note, common  names  connote  : — thus,  the  general 
term  man,  in  addition  to  designating  an  indi- 
vidual, affirms  of  him  that  he  possesses  the 
qualities  essential  to  manhood. 

A  term  which  merely  denotes  ...  Is  called  jihsolute  or  non- 
eonnotativc,  as  Paris,  Romulus.  A  connotatlve  term  connotes, 
or  note!i  along  with  the  object  something  inherent  therein  :  as, 
"  the  capital  of  France,"  "  the  founder  of  Kome."        Fleming. 

C6N'Ny-§0R, 

CON' 

CON-SCRIpt',  v.  a.  (Mil.)  To  enroll  soldiers  by 
conscription. 

CON-SEy'Si;S,n.  Agreement;  harmony;  as,  "The 
general  consensus  of  the  church." 

t  CON-S£nT',  v.  a.  To  assent  to ;  to  grant ;  to 
admit. 

Interpreters  will  not  consent  it  to  be  a  true  story.        Milton. 
CON-SfeNT'ED-LY,  ad.     By  or  with  consent,    [u.] 
"  The  consentedly  restricted  viands  of  these  ever- 
to-be-remembered  suppers." 

Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke. 
C5N-SER-VA'TI0N,  n.  Add.  Conservation  of  energy 
or  force. — See  EjjERcy,  Suppl. 

CON-StG'NA-TO-RY,  ".  One  who  aflSxes  his  signa- 
ture along  with  others. 

CdN-SlS-TEN'TE^,  n.  jA.  [L.,  p.  pr.  of  consisto— 
.  coil,  together,  and  sisfo,  to  cause  to  stand,  to 
stand.]  (Eccf.)  In  the  ancient  church,  the 
designation  of  the  fourth  and  last  order  of  pen- 
itents, so  called  because  they  might  stand  with 
the  faithful  at  the  altar,  although  they  were  not 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  Eucharist: — called 
also  co-standers. 

Cdy-SO-LA'TO  DEL  MA'R&  (kdn-s^la'to  del  mS'ra), 
n.  [It.,  consulate  of  the  sea.]  A  very  ancient 
code  of  maritime  laws,  supposed  to  have  been 
compiled  under  the  sanction  of  the  kings  of 
Aragon,  on  which  most  of  the  subsequent  codes 
have  been  based. 

c5n'S0LE-TA'BLE,  n.  A  table  whose  top  is  sup- 
ported by  consoles  or  brackets. 

cON-SPE-CIf'IC,  o.     Of  the  same  species.     Dana. 

CON-STAB'LISIIED  (k9n-8tab'li8ht),  a.  EsUblished 
along  with  or  with  reference  to. 

Constahlished    harmony,    in    ontology,  an  ex- 

tression    used   by  Swedenborg   to   express   the 
armony  of  the  laws  by  which   the  orders  of 
creation  are  controlled.  Krauth. 

CON-STXB'U-LA-RY.  n.  The  body  of  constable.-"  in 
any  district,  city,  or  town;  constables  collec- 
tively. 

CON'STANT.  fi.     Add.     t  Consistent;  logical. 

I  am  no  more  mad  than  you  are :  make  the  trial  of  it  in  any 
constant  quvKtlou.  Shak.    Schmidt. 


CON-STXN'TIA  (k9D-et»n'Bli»),  n.  A  superior  wine 
from  the  Capo  Colony.  There  are  red  and  white 
varieties. 

C(5N-ST.\TB',  v.  a.  [Fr.  cnnstnter,  to  verify,  to 
establish  ;  L.  con,  together,  and  »to,  statuin,  to 
stand.]     To  e8t4ibli8h  ;  to  verify  ;  to  prove. 

cON-STI-TU'TION-AL-Ize,  r.  ti.  To  take  exercise, 
especially  walking,  for  the  sake  of  the  health. 
[Colloq.] 

O^N'STRUCT,  a.  Expressive  of  construction  : — 
speeilically  {Heh.  Gram.),  noting  the  form  of  the 
governing  substantive  in  the  genitive  relation. 

CON-SULT'A-Ry,  a.  Formed  or  pronounced  on 
consultation. 

Consultary  response,  the  opinion  of  a  legal 
court  on  a  special  case  submitted  to  it. 

CON-SUM'MA-tIve,  a.  That  consummates  or  com- 
pletes; consummating.  "The  final,  the  con- 
summative  procedure  of  philosophy." 

<S'(>  W.  Hamilton. 

t  CON-SCmP'TION-AL,  a.     Consumptive.     Fuller. 

CdX-T.l-DpNO  (kon-t^-de'nO)^  n. ;  pi.  CON-TA-DI'n! 
(kon-ta-<lc'nG).    [It.]    A  co'untryman  ;  a  peasant. 

CON-TAIN'MENT,  n.  Contents;  extent,  "The 
containment  of  a  rich  man's  estate."         Fuller. 

CON-TAN'OO  (kpn-tang'gp),  «.  {Stock  Exchange.) 
A  sum  of  money  paid  for  accommodating  either 
a  buyer  or  a  seller  by  carrying  the  engngeincnt 
to  pay  money  or  deliver  shares  over  to  the  next 
account.  Siinmonds. 

t  CON'TEK,  n.  [Old  Fr.  contcncer,  to  strive.]  Con- 
test.   "  All  quarrels,  conteks,  and  all  cruel  wars." 

Gascoiyne. 

CON-TfiN'TION,  re.  Add.  {Law.)  A  point  main- 
tained by  a  party  to  a  suit  or  by  his  counsel ; — 
hence,  in  a  general  sense,  any  point  strongly 
urged  in  an  argument;  as,  ^' My  contention  is 
that  the  statement  is  unfounded." 

CON-TER'MI-nAnt,  a.  Terminating  at  the  same 
time,     [k.] 

If  haply  your  dates  of  life  are  conteminant.    C.  tamb. 

CON'TI-NfiNT,  rt.  Add.  CoH/rweH*  o/,  containing; 
as,  "A  quadrilateral  figure  is  equal  to  and  con- 
tinent of  the  triangles  comprised  in  it." 

CON-TORT',  a.     Contorted  ;  twisted  ;  distorted. 

CON-TOR'TIVE,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  contortion ; 
expres-sive  of  contortion. 

cdN-TOUn'  (kon-tor'),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  contour 
or  outline. 

Contour  feathers  (Ornith.),  the  general  plu- 
mage of  perfect  feathers,  lying  external  and 
determining  the  superficial  shape  of  a  bird: — 
distinguished  from  down. 

Contour  tines,  in  topographical  surveying,  a 
series  of  parallel  horizontal  lines  encompassing 
a  country,  or  a  portion  of  it,  at  some  uniform 
vertical  interval,  by  means  of  which  the  undu- 
lations of  the  country,  the  forms  of  mountains, 
Ac,  are  determined : — called  also  contouring 
lines. 

CON-TOUR'ING  (ktjn-tor'jng),  n.  (a)  In  surveying, 
the  process  of  intersecting  a  country  or  a  por- 
tion of  it  with  contour  lines;  also,  the  pro- 
cess of  laying  down  contour  lines  on  paper: — 
specifically  (/>),  in  military  sketching,  the  art 
or  process  of  describing  on  iwper  the  form 
of  any  j)iece  of  ground  or  work  of  defence,  by 
means  of  drawing  outlines  of  horizontal  sections 
taken  at  some  fixed  vertical  interval  from  one 
another. 

CO.VrOt'flA'^' (kon-tf.r-nft),  p.  A  n.     [Fr.]     {Her.) 
Noting    an    animal 
standing  or  running 
with  his  face  to  the 
sinister  side. 

CON-TR.\C'TURE,  fi. 
[L.  coHtractura.']  A 
contraction,  as  of  the 
muscles. 

COh'-TIiAL'TO,a.  Tak- 
ing or  expressing  the 
second  part  in  har- 
mony ;   singing  in  contralto,  or  the  part  next 


Cuiitoumd. 


below  the  treble ;  u,  "  A  eontralto  toIm"  }  "  A 

contralto  finger." 

t  C<.)N-TRA'R!-EN,  v.  a.  To  oontrarjr  j  to  contra- 
dict; to  oppove. 

I  will  you  not  eoHtrarimt  la  bo  wI««.  Ckumttr. 

Cr)N-TR.\-8TlM'l-L.\XT,  n.  {Med.)  An  agent 
which  counteraolD  the  effects  of  a  tlimulant; 
especially,  avtimulant  which  counteract* another 
or  acts  as  an  antidote  to  it. 

cON-TR.\..STIm'L-L.\XT,  a.  {Med.)  Antidotal 
to  or  counteracting  »timulant«. 

COSTIlE  (kou-tr),  a.  or  prrp.  [Fr.,  againft.] 
{Her.)  An  epithet  ap|ilicd  to  several  bearingn, 
on  account  of  their  cutting  the  cbield  contrary 
and  opposite  ways  ;  as,  coutrc-hend,  conlre-ehev. 
ron,  contre-pale.  Treat,  of  .Science. 

t  CON-TREE' (kvn-trii'),  )  „.        [Fr.     contrfe;     It. 

f  CON-TRIE'  (kpn-tre'j,  (  r'>n(rri(/ri,  from  ferra  ron- 
trata,  a  phrase  by  which  the  Old  Germane  Lat- 
inized their  gegend,  country,  from  gfgrn,ugi%intt, 
=  L.  cotitra.]     Country  : — written  also  cuntrr. 

Tbom  he  wa»  in  far  eontret. 
In  Klanders,  all  beyond  the  >ra.  Chmmcir. 

A  county  of  France,  and  •  noble  of  Spala, 

With  a  knight  of  thr  North  conlrir,— 
A  vt'oman  of  Kint.  with  hln  irarly  rent. 
Would  buy  them  out  all  three.  Old  Stgm*. 

CON-TRIsT',  r.  a.  To  make  sad  ;  to  contriKtate. 
[u.  oj- obsolete.]    "  To  deject  or  coutrist  my»clf." 

Sleme, 

CON-TROL',  a.  In  science,  a  term  •ometimc*  use»l 
to  designate  an  experiment  made  on  two  objects 
of  the  same  kind,  in  which  one  is  kept  in  its 
normal  condition  to  serve  as  a  rtandard,  by 
which  the  cff'ects  of  cerUtin  treatment  practised 
on  the  other  may  be  determined;  also,  nifting 
the  object  so  employed  as  a  standard. 

CON-TRUL'LER,     w.        Add.— See     COMPTROLLER, 

Suppl. 

c5n'U-.50R.  n.     {Law.)— See  CosNCSOR,  Suppl. 

C0N-V6C'TI0N,  «.  Add.  {Elec.)  The  convey- 
ance of  electricity  from  place  to  place  by  parti- 
cles of  matter  afl"ected  by  it. 

Conceetion  Is  the  transfer  of  rlertrlcily  lyom  0D«  body  to 
another  by  moving  partlclca  of  an  iuhrpuied  fluid. 

JoknMvn's  eye. 

CON-VEC'TIVE,  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  convection; 
resulting  from  or  iiccomplii<hed  by  convection. 
"A  concective  discharge  of  electricity." 

Farudny. 

C0N-v6n'TI-C.\L,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  con- 
vent,    [k.] 

Conventieal  prior  or  conreutual  prior,  a  prior 
who,  in  conventual  catliciinils,  where  a  bishop 
occupied  the  place  of  the  abbot,  discharged  the 
functions  usually  devolving  on  the  superior  of  a 
monastery. 

CON-VfeN'TION-AL-TzE,   r.   a.      To    render    con- 

ventitmal  or  conformable  to  ufage. 

cOn'VER-S.\NT,^LY,  ad.  In  a  conversant  or  fa- 
miliar manner ;  familiarly. 

CON-VER'SI-BLE,  a.     Convertible. 

CON'VER-t6nD,  h.  That  which  is  to  be  converted : 
— speeilically  (Logic),  a  proposition  which  is  to 
undergo  conversion. 

The  truth  of  the  eowerttnd  ■eecsillate*  tbe  Iralh  of  Ibe  eoa- 
Terse.  FUmlmf. 

t  C<}N-Vl"CI0i;a  (knn-vl«li'v«),  n.  [L.  tomrieimm, 
reproach.]  Kcproachful;  taunting.  "  Cnoriciof 
words."  (jfuern  Elltabrtk. 

COXVIVE  {kah-rZ-r),  n.    [Fr.]    A  boon  coniiianion. 

Eraser  t  Mag. 

COS'-VUl^n'-LA' CE-.f:.  n.  pi.  [ConrolrtilH;  which 
see.]  (//"/.)  A  natural  order  of  twining  herbs 
and  ."hrubs,  chiefly  tropical,  belonging  to  the 
soliinal  alliance.  The  root  of  one  s[>ecic»  ( £>«- 
gonium  purga)  yields  jalap,  while  scammony  is 
the  produce  of  CuMridrmlus  teammoHia.  The 
sweet  potato  {liatatas  cJulis)  is  another  useful 
species. 

Ct>N-Vl'L'8|-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  conrulsed ;  liable 
to  convulsions. 
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CON'Y,  or  CO'NY,  n.  Add. — See  Chcerogkyl,  Suppl. 

COOP'ER  (kop'er  '"'  kf'p'er),  n.  Add.  A  name  for  a 
mixture  of  porter  and  stout : — so  called  from  its 
being  the  drink  allowed  to  the  coopers  in  London 
breweries. 

COOP'ER-Y  (kcVer-9  ">"  kfip'er-e),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  cooj)er  or  his  trade.  "  Coopery  vessels 
made  of  wood."  Holland. 

CO  OR'DI-NATE,  n.  A  person  or  thing  of  the 
same  rank,  authority,  or  importance  with  an- 
other. 

CO-OR'DI-N^ATE,  v.  a.  Add.  To  arrange,  as  a  set 
of  things,  each  in  its  relative  order;  to  arrange 
in  due  relfition  or  harmoniously ;  as,  "  To  co- 
ordinate the  facts  of  science." 

C0-6r-DI-NA'TI0X,  m.  Add.  Arrangement  of  a 
set  of  things  so  that  each  holds  its  due  relative 
position;  harmonious  arrangement ;  as,  "  Coor- 
dination of  the  sciences." 

CO-OR'DI-NA-TIVE,  n.  (Gram.)  Pertaining  to 
coordination  ;  coordinating  : — specifically,  unit- 
ing coordinate  words  or  clauses  :  expressing  co- 
ordination.    "  Coordinative  conjunctions." 

Gihh». 

CO'pXnG,  a.     A  Japanese  gold  coin,  value  £2  4a. 

2d.,  or  SI  1  nearly, 
t  CO-PART',  V.  a.     To  take  part  in  ;  to  share. 

Of  all  miseries  I  hold  that  chief, 

Wretohed  to  be,  wheu  uoue  coparta  our  grief. 

Wehatcr. 

C0-PAR-TI"TION  (ko-par-tjsh'un),  «.  A  division 
or  partition  according  to  which  a  common  total 
is  classified  under  ditterent  aspects;  as,  "The 
copartltion  of  the  body  into  internal  and  external 
parts."  Krauth. 

COP'PER-BELL,  n.     See  next  entry. 

COP'PER-HEAD  (-UiSd),  n.  [From  its  color.]  1. 
(Hcrp.)  A  venouious  serpent  of  the  rattlesnake 
family  (Ancigtrodon  contortrix),  but  without 
rattles.  Its  bite  is  sometimes  fatal. — Called  also 
copper-bell  and  red  viper. 

2.  In  the  American  civil  war  of  1861-65,  a 
term  of  reproach  for  a  Northern  sympathizer 
with  the  South. 

COP'PER-ING,  n.  A  covering  or  sheath  of  copper; 
also,  the  act  or  process  of  covering  with  such  a 
sheath  ;  as,  "  The  coppering  of  a  siiip's  bottom." 

C5p'PY-W00D  (-wad),  n.  A  wood  for  cutting; 
coppice. 

CO-PRE.s'ENCE,  ».    Mutual,  coincident,  or  conjoint 

presence. 

A  true  law  of  shows  recognizes  the  coprestnce  of  other  laws. 

Emerson. 

c6p'U-LAR,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  copula: — 
specifically  {Gram.  &  Logic),  serving  to  copulate 
or  connect. 

That  in  some  cases  the  negative  element  is  non-eopular  is 
cviUcut.  Dr.  Latham. 

CO-QUIL' LA-NUT  (k9-kwil'l?-nat),  n.  [Sp.  coqnillo, 
a  dim.  of  coco,  cocoa-nut.]  (Hot.)  The  seed  of 
a  South-American  palm,  Attalea  funifera.  The 
shell  is  used  in  turnery  for  umbrella-heads,  toys, 
Ac. 

CO-HA'CT-AS,n.pl.  (Ornith.)  The  Rollers,  a  genas 
of  African  and  Asiatic  passerine  birds,  of  which 
the  best  known  is  the  Garrulous  Roller  (C.  gnr- 
rnla),  of  brilliant  plumage,  and  in  shape  not 
unlike  the  jay.  Its  voice  is  harsh,  and  in  flying 
it  tumbles  like  the  tumbler-pigeon,  whence  its 
popular  name. 

COR'AL-LET,    |  „.    [Dim.  of  coral.']    (Zool.)    The 
COR'AL-LITE,  J  coral  of  a  single  polype  in  a  com- 
pound mass. 

CO-RAL'LT-UM,  n.  (Zool.)  The  whole  coral  mass 
or  skeleton  belonging  to  a  compound  group  of 
polypes.  In  ordinary  corals  the  substance  is  cal- 
careous ;  in  the  sea-fan  tribe  it  is  chitinous. 

COR'AL-ROOT,  n.  (Rot.)  A  genus  of  plants  (Co- 
rallorhiza)  of  the  amaryllis  family,  so  named 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  branching  roots  to 
coral : — called  also  coral-wort. 


COR'BEIi,  V.  a.  (Arch.)  To  support  by  a  corbel : 
— said  of  bartizans  and  other  projecting  erec- 
tions. 

COR'BY,  n.  Add.  A  raven  : — written  also  corbie. 
Corbie  steps  (i>cotch  Arch.),  steps  formed  up 
the  sides  of  the  gable  by  breaking  the  coping 
into  short  horizontal  pieces. 

CiJR'CULE,  n.     Same  as  Corculum. 

COR-DE-LIER' (orkor-de-le-a),  n.  Add.  (Fr.  Hist.) 
One  of  a  society  of  extremely  violent  Jacobins 
which  existed  from  1792  to  1794: — so  named 
from  their  place  of  meeting. 

COR-DIL-LE'RA  (or  kor-del-ya'ra),  n.  Add.  [Sp.] 
(Phys.  Gco(j.)  A  term  comprehensive  of  all  the 
mountain-chains  in  the  whole  belt  of  highland 
that  borders  a  continent.  J.  D.  Whitney. 

The  western  cordillera  of  America  comprises  the  Rocky 
Mountain  chain,  the  Washington  chain,  the  Coast  ranges,  and 
the  other  ranges  of  heights  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent. 

Dana, 

CORE,  n.     (Heb.)     Same  as  Homer. 

CO-RE-LA'TION,  n.  Mutual,  reciprocal,  or  cor- 
responding relation  ;  correlation. 

C0-RE-SP6n'DENT,  n.  One  associated  with  another 
in  a  suit  at  law,  as  in  an  action  of  crim,  con. ;  a 
joint  respondent. 

f  CO-RI'VAL,  V.  a.  To  vie  with  ;  to  rival : — writ- 
ten also  cor  rival. 

The  saucy  boat 
Whose  weak,  untlmbered  sides  .  ,  .  corivailed  greatness. 

Shak. 

CO-RI'VAL-RY,      I  „.   Same  as  Corrivalry,  Cor- 

CO-RI'VAL-SHIP,    j  RIVALSHIP. 

C(3rKED  (kiirkt),  a.  Tasting  of  the  cork  : — said 
of  wine. 

COR'MO-PHYTE,  n.  [Gr.  /copjaos,  a  trunk,  and  <f>uTdi', 
a  plant.]  (Bot.)  A  general  name  for  plants 
in  which  leaves  can  be  morphologically  distin- 
guished from  the  stem  : — in  contradistinction  to 
thallojihyte  : — called  also  phylhyphyte. 

COR'MUS,  n.  [Gr.  Kop;ads,  the  trunk  of  a  tree.] 
(Physiol.  &  liiol.)  An  animal  society  in  which 
the  relations  of  the  individuals  are  so  close  that 
each  individual  is  not  only  in  immediate  con- 
tact but  also  in  histological  continuity  with  its 
neighbors;  a  colony;  a  polypidom  : — so  named 
from  being  associated  round  a  stem,  as  of  coral. 

CORN,  ».  Add.  f  A  piece  of  standing  corn ;  a  corn- 
field : — written  also  come. 

They  burned  the  cornna  In  the  land.  Chanter. 

COR'NA-LTnE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  variety  of  chalcedony 
used  for  intaglios. 

CORN'-BRfiAD,  n.  Unleavened  bread  made  from 
the  meal  of  Indian  corn.  Bartlett. 

c6rn'-C6b,  ».     See  Cob,  9. 

COR'NER,  n.  Add.  A  stock- exchange  term  to  ex- 
press the  condition  of  any  stock  or  commodity 
in  which  a  large  short  or  future  delivery  interest 
has  been  created  by  the  adroit  manipulation  of 
parties  who  have  secured  its  control,  the  manip- 
ulators reaping  their  profit  through  the  pur- 
chasers being  necessitated  to  buy  at  such  prices 
as  they  are  thus  enabled  to  dictate;  a  scarcity 
of  any  security  or  article  artificially  created 
with  a  view  to  enhanced  profits. 

COR'NER,  V.  a.  Add.  (Stock  Exchange,  &c.)  To 
create  a  scarcity,  as  of  any  security  or  article, 
by  securing  the  control  of  its  supply. 

C(5r'NE-ULE.  «.  [Dim.  o{  cornea.]  (Comp.  Annt.) 
A  facet  in  the  compound  eye  of  an  invertebrate. 

Carpenter, 

CORN'-EX-CHANGE',  n.  A  place  of  meeting  for 
farmers,  corn-factors,  Ac,  where  grain  is  sold 
by  samples.  Simmonds. 

f  COR-NIC-IJ-LERE',  n.  [L.  cornicularius,  a  soldier 
promoted  to  an  adjutancy;  from  corniculnm,  a 
horn-shaped  decoration  for  bravery,  worn  on  the 
helmet — cornu,  a  horn.]  An  adjutant;  a  sec- 
retary. 

One  Maximus  that  was  an  officere 

Of  the  Prefect's  and  his  corniculere.         Chaucer. 

COR-NIF'ER-OCs,  a.  [L.  cornu,  a  horn,  and  fero, 
to   bear,   from    the   prevailing    limestone   rock 


sometimes  containing  seams  of  hornstone.] 
(Amer.  Geol.)  Noting  the  first  or  earliest  period 
of  the  Devonian  age,  comprising  the  Cauda- 
Galli  and  Schoharie  epochs.  The  corniferous 
was  the  great  limestone-making  period  of  the 
Devonian  age  in  America.  Dana. 

COR'NI-PLUME,  M.  (Ornith.)  The  horn-like  tuft 
of  feathers  on  the  heads  of  some  birds. 

CORN'— LIFT,  n.  A  contrivance  for  lifting  corn  to 
the  upper  stories  of  a  granary  or  mill. 

OOH'NO  or  B AS-SET' TO,  n.     [It.]      The  same  as 

liASSET-HOUN. 

COR' NO  IN-GLE'§E  (kor'no  en-gla'za),  n.  [It.,  Eng- 
lish horn.]  (Mas.)  A  reed  instrument  akin  to 
the  oboe  : — called  also  English  horn. 

COR-NO'PE-AN,  n.  (Mus.)  A  wind  instrument  of 
the  horn  or  trumpet  kind  with  valves. 

CORN'-PARS-LEY,  n.  (Bot.)  An  umbelliferous 
plant  of  the  genus  Sison. 

CORN'-SHELL-ER,  n.  A  machine  for  separating 
corn  from  the  cob. 

CORN'-SIlOCK,  n.     See  Shitck. 

CORN'-STARCH,  n.  A  preparation  of  Indian  corn 
or  maize,  largely  used  for  puddings,  custards,  &c. 

f  CORN'Y,  o.  Add.  Noting  ale  strong  of  the  corn 
or  malt. 

Now  have  T  drunk  a  draught  of  corny  ale.        Chaucer. 

CO-BOL-LI-FLO' RM,  n.  pi.  [L.  corolla,  and  Jlos, 
Jloris,  a  flower.]  (Bot.)  A  subdivision  of  ex- 
ogenous plants  in  which  the  petals  arc  united  so 
as  to  form  a  monopetalous  corolla  inserted  below 
the  ovary,  the  stamens  being  usually  attached  to 
the  corolla.  The  heaths  and  gentians  are  ex> 
amples. 

00-R6'NA,  n.  Add.  (Astron.)  A  luminous  en- 
velope of  the  sun  outside  its  chromosphere, 
probably  due  to  minute  meteors  circulating 
around  it. 

CO-RO'NAL,  a.  Add.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  co- 
rona.    "  The  sun's  coronal  glory."  Proctor. 

COR'O-NATE,    a.      1.   (Ornith.)      Having   coronal 
feathers  lengthened  or  otherwise  distinguished. 
2.  (Conch.)     Same  as  Coronated. 

f  CO-RONE',  >i.  [L.  corona,]  A  crown;  a  coronet; 
a  ehaplet.  "  Ycrowned  with  a  corone,  the  king 
hath  none  better."  Piers  Plowman.  "  Of  roses 
and  of  lilies  corones  two."  Chaucer, 

COR'PO-R:)lL,      I  „.      Add.      (Eccl.)      The  white 

COR-PO-RA'LE,  J  linen  cloth  thrown  over  the  con- 
secrated elements  after  celebration  of  commu- 
nion : — distinguished  from  corporas,  which  see. 

COR'PO-RAS,  Ji.  Add.  [L.  corpus,  corporis,  the 
body.]  (Eccl.)  A  fair  white  linen  cloth  placed 
on  the  paten,  and  on  which  is  laid  the  bread 
used  at  holy  communion : — distinguished  from 
the  corporal,  which  see.  Staunton. 

C0R-p5'RE-AL-I§M,  n.  The  system  of  the  cor- 
porealists,  who  maintain  that  body  is  the  sole 
real  existence ;  materialism. 

CORPSE'-CXN'DLE,  n.  1.  A  peculiarly  thick  can- 
dle made  for  the  lykewake  or  watching  of  a 
corpse  before  burial. 

2.  A  phosphorescent  light  sometimes  seen  in 
church-yards,  and  supposed  to  forebode  death. 

COR'PUS-CLE  (kiir'pils-sl),  n.  Add.  (Physiol.)  An 
ultimate  organic  body;  a  protoplasmic  cell ;  as, 
"A  blood  corpuscle." 

COR-PUS'CULE,  n.     A  corpuscle. 

CdR'RAL,  or  COR-RXL',  v.  a.  To  secure  in  a  corral, 
as  cattle ;  to  pen  up  ; — hence,  in  a  more  extended 
sense,  to  surround  or  hem  in. 

The  indications  are  that  between  the  brigade  moving  up  and 
this  command.  General  Rains  will  get  corralled. 

New  Tork  Tribune. 

t  COR-R.\'SIVE,  a.  [See  Corrade.]  Serving  to 
wear  away  or  corrade.     "  Corrasive  sores." 

Ho/land, 

COR-REC'TI-BLE.  a.     That  may  be  corrected. 

t  COR-REC'TI-FY,  v,  a.  To  rectify;  to  set  right; 
to  correct. 

Your  worship's  pleased  to  correctify  a  lady.    Beau.  <t  Ft. 
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COB-nRli'A-T.V-nLE,  a.  That  may  bo  correlsited  ; 
attributable  to  correlation ;  corrclativcly  coiiici- 
(lont. 

There  arc  peculiarities  Id  the  circa  and  the  tufl  of  fcatticrs 
on  Iho  <ill-l>BK  whk'h  arc  corretatable  with  the  prr«t'Dcv  or  >!>■ 
scDou  uf  thv  uiubluus  muscle.  GarruU. 

COll'IlK-LATK,  V.  a.  1.  To  bring  into  mutual  re- 
lation ;  to  arrange  ati  for  coin]iari.son  in  order  of 
mutual  relations  ;  as,  "  To  correlate  the  sciences," 

2.  To  make  coincident,  an  one  characteristic 
with  another;  as,  "  IJlue  eyoa  in  white  cats  are 
correlated  with  deafness." 

3.  To  regard  as  coincident;  to  attribute  to 
correlation;  as,  "To  correlate  one  event  with 
another." 

COR-RK-LA'TION,  n.  Add.  1.  Arrangement  in 
accordance  with  mutual  or  reciprocal  relations; 
as,  "  Correlation  of  the  sciences." 

2.  (Biol.)  The  normal  coincidence  of  one 
structure,  character,  or  other  phenomenon  with 
another,  with  which  it  is  not  necessarily  con- 
nected by  any  visible  link.  Thus,  the  feet  are 
cleft  in  all  animals  which  chew  the  cud,  but  not 
in  any  others. 

Some  instances  of  enrrelation  are  quite  whimsical ;  thus,  cattt 
which  are  entirely  white  and  have  blue  eyes  arc  guucrallv  iloaf. 

Darwin. 

cCr'RIE,  n.  [Gael.]  A  hollow  between  hills,  or 
a  cleft  or  glen  in  a  hill.  .S'tV  W.  Scott. 

COR-Rr)B'BE-RlE,  «.  A  dancing  orgy  of  native 
Australians. 

c6R-Y-LA' CE-JE,  n.  pi.  [L.  cnrylus,  the  hazel.] 
{Dot.)  An  order  of  trees  and  shrubs  character- 
ized by  having  the  flowers  in  catkins  and  nuts 
enclosed  in  cups.  It  comprises  the  beech,  chest- 
nut, hazel,  oak,  &c. 

Cds'Y-PIfA,  n.  [Gr.  Kopv<j>^,  the  head,  the  top ;  from 
Kopvi,  the  head  : — in  allusion  to  the  leaves  being 
only  on  the  top  of  the  tree.]  [Hot.)  A  genus 
of  t^ipical  Asiatic,  tall,  fan-leaved  palms,  com- 

S rising  the  talipat  palm  of  Ceylon  and  the 
[alabar  coast,  whose  enormous  leaves  are  car- 
ried as  fans  before  Cinghalese  of  rank,  and  strips 
of  which  are  used  for  their  sacred  books. 

CO-SEIS'MAL  (k^-sls'nial),  a.  [L.  co  for  con,  to- 
gether, and  Gr.  o-€ia-/u.os,  an  earthquake.] 
{I'hysio<j.)  Noting  the  line  along  which  the 
wave-shell  of  an  earthquake  moves  simulta- 
neously along  the  earth's  surface  : — sometimes 
used  as  a  noun. 

CO-sRn'TI-ENT  (k9-85n'8h?-fnt),  a.  Feeling  or  per- 
ceiving together. 

CO'§EY,  n.  A  thick  bell-shaped  woollen  covering 
put  over  a  teapot  to  keep  it  warm. 

COSII'ER-BUM,  n.  [Heb.  co»her,  pure,  and  Eng. 
rnm.l  A  name  given  to  the  peculiarly  strong 
and  fine  rum  used  at  Jewish  festivals,  as  at  the- 
passover,  Ac.  Simmonds. 

C6§'!N-A9E,  n.  [Old  Fr.,  from  cosin,  coiuin,  a 
cousin.]     1".  Relationship  by  blood. 

2.  (Law.)  A  writ  to  recover  lands  into  pos- 
session of  which  a  stranger  has  entered  on  the 
death  of  a  collateral  relation. 

CO§'MIC,        In.  Add.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  cosmos 
Cr)§'MI-CAL,  I  or  general  sj-stem  of  the  universe, 

as  distinguished  from  nolar  or  terratrial ;  having 

reference  to  the  universal  harmonious  system  of 

things. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  solar  system  as  a  whole, 

as  distinguished  from  the  earth  alone. 

B;  a  cotmleal  phenomenon  Is  meant  one  which  has  its  origin 
outride  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere.  Metccomb. 

Cd^'MICS,  n.     Same  as  CJosmolooy.  Krauth, 

C0§-MO-PHO-Nr)G'RA-Pny,  n.  [Gr,  itd<rMo«,  the 
world,  and  Eng.  phonography.']  A  name  given 
to  a  proposed  system  of  writing  all  the  diflerent 
languages,  with  their  exact  pronunciation,  by 
means  of  a  universal  phonetic  alphabet. 

Haldeman. 

CO^-MO-pOl'I-TAN,  I  „,     Add.     One  who  regards 
CO§-MOP'0-LiTE,      )  the  interests  of  mankind  at 
large  rather  than  those  of  his  own  class  or  sec- 
tion ;  a  man  of  enlarged,  liberal  views. 


or>9-Mn-Pr)L'T-TAN,  a.     Partaking  of  the  nature  ' 
of  a  cosmopolite;  not  limited  to  one's  own  hch:-  | 
tion  or  country  ;  regarding  the  intercuts  of  all  , 
mankind;  not  provincial  or  insular;    liberal; 
as,  "  CoMinopolitaH  ideas." 

c5ij-MO-THK'fiJM.  ;i.  [(Jr.  «d<TM<K.  the  universe  ai< 
the  embodiment  of  harmony,  and  Eng.  thrinm.] 
The  system  of  philosophy  which  identifies  G<><1 
and  the  cosmos;  deification  of  the  cosmos  ;  pan- 
theism. Kriuith. 


Of  or  relating   to 


C6$-MO-TIIK-0-I.O(;'l-CAL,  a. 
cosiuotheology. 

c6§-MO-THE-OL'0-9Y,  n.  [See  Cosmos  and  Tiik- 
OLOGV.]  A  system  which  deduces  from  the  facts 
presented  by  the  cosmos  or  system  of  universal 
nature  arguments  and  illustrations  bearing  on 
the  existence  and  Attributes  of  God. 

C5§-M0-TIIET'|C,  a.  [Gr.  xoo-jitos,  the  universe, 
and  TiflijMi,  to  place.]  (Met.)  Assuming  the 
existence  of  external  realities  corresponding 
to  the  images  on  the  mind;  positing  the  reality 
of  external  objects. 

The  co»motltetic  idealists  deny  that  mlud  Is  Immediately  con- 
scious of  matter.  Sir  V.  Hamilton. 

COS'SEE,  H.     In  India,  a  bracelet. 

How  each  smooth  arm  and  each  soft  wrist 

By  richest  costieea  might  be  kissed.  Sir  W.  JoneM, 

CfiS'SI-CAL,  a.     Same  as  Cossic. 

CO-STXnd'ER§,  n.  pi.     See  Consistentes,  Suppl. 

COST'-B()OK  (-bfik),  n.  {Minimj.)  The  book  in 
which  the  names  of  the  shareholders  in  a  mine, 
transfers  of  shares,  minutes  of  meetings,  and  the 
e.xpenses  and  receipts  are  entered  for  inspection. 
Cost-book  system,  a  system  of  carrying  on  a 
mining  adventure,  by  which  the  mine  is  vested 
in  one  or  two  shareholders  for  the  rest,  a  manager 
being  appointed  whose  duty  it  is  to  enter  every 
transaction  in  the  cost-book.  Two  leading  pecu- 
liarities are,  the  superintendence  exercised  by 
the  shareholders,  and  their  power  to  withdraw 
on  settling  their  accounts. 

COS'TEAN,  a.  [Cornish.]  Noting  the  shallow  pits 
sunk  in  the  process  of  costeaning. 

COS'TEAN-ING,  H.  [From  the  Cornish.]  (Mining.) 
The  practice  of  discovering  metallic  lodes  by 
sinking  small  pits  in  their  vicinity,  and  then 
driving  from  one  pit  to  another  transversely  to 
their  supposed  direction. 

COS-T£l'LATE,  a.  [From  costella,  dim.  of  L,  casta, 
a  rib.]     Finely  costated  or  ribbed. 

C6S'TER-M0N-5ER  (kos'tgr-mang-gpr),  a.  Ped- 
dling ;  mercenary.   "  These  costermonger  times." 

Shak. 

COt'BET-TY,  ».  [Possibly  coe^t,  a  male,  and  Betty, 
a.  woman's  name.]     A  cotquean.     [Amer.] 

CO'THURN,  H.     Same  as  Cothtrmts. 

The  moraeut  had  arrived  when  he  thought  that  the  mask  and 
the  cotkurn  might  be  as^iumcd  with  effect.  Molie^. 

COt'TA,  «.  [It.,  a  surplice.]  (Eccl.)  The  surplice 
worn  by  choristers  and  servers  outside  the  cas- 
sock ;  a  short  surplice  with  or  without  sleeves. 

c5t'TISE,  or  COT-Tt§E'  (kdt'js  or  kgt-ez'),  ii.  [Dim. 
from  Fr.  ciJ/e,  li.  f«»f(j,a  rib.]  (Her.)  A  variety 
of  the  bend  only  half  as  wide  as  the  bendlet. 

COt'TISED,  a.  (Her.)  Placed  between  two  cot- 
tiscs : — said  of  a  bend  or  other  charge. 

c5T-T0N-ADE',  n.     A  stout  fabric  of  cotton. 

f  c5t'TON-A-RY  (k«)t'tn-a-rp),  a.    Of  or  ])ertaining 

to,  or  composed  of,  cotton.    "  Cottonnry  pillows." 

Sir  r.  Browne. 

c5t'T0N-SEED  (kot'tn-«5d),  n.  The  seed  of  the 
cotton-plant,  from  which  an  oil  and  oil-cake  are 
prepared. 

c5t'T0N -WASTE,  «.  The  refuse  of  a  cotton - 
factory  or  store. 

COT'Y-LE,  n.  Add.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  disk-  or 
cup-shaped  suckers  on  the  arms  of  a  cuttle-fish, 
by  which  it  seizes  its  prey  and  holds  on  to  bo«lics. 

CoT-Y-IiftD'(}-N.\L,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  re- 
sembling, a  cotyledon. 

C0T-Y-LT<;'ER-0CS,  n.  [\,.  rotnla,  and  gem,  to 
bear.]     (Zofil.)     Bearing  eotylcs.  Dana. 


t  ro(^D'B  (kftd'p),  prel.  from  coriiie.  [6«e  Cori.n, 
Suppl. J      Wasublo;   knew. 

He  roMilc  It  by  rot«.  Ckmmfr. 

COVl.U  (kO.I),  prrt.  of  ran.  Add.  The  older  and 
bclier  form  of  thin  word  wm  roiid,  roudr.  The 
/  is  iin  cxcrc»cfncf  due  to  the  inlluenrcof  would 
8n<l  thon/d,  and  suggcKt*  a  prcacut  t«UB«  ending 
in  //. — See  preceding  entry. 

CoCn'TER  rHAN«;E,  r.  n.     Add,     To  checker. 

Wltj-h'flmK  that  covntrrckanf*  th«  floor 

or  this  Ital  lawn  «llb  du<k  aud  bright.  rnMfMa. 

COC'N'TER  CHANGED,  «.  (J/rr.)  Noting  a  abield 
having  iu  lield  so  divide<i  that  it  i«  part  of  a 
metal  and  part  of  a  color,  and  having  the 
charges  arranged  so  that  they  iihall  be  reel  pro. 
cally  of  the  same  color  und  metal.  BouUll. 

COLN'TER-H.lTfH'ING,  ii.  (Drateing  &  Engrav- 
ing.}—Sea  under  Hatching,  Suppl. 

CoCn'TER-IX-DI-CA'TKiN.  M.  (.Ved.)  Anyiymp- 
tom  forbiclding  the  employment  of  a  parlicalnr 
reme<ly  which  otherwise  it  would  be  proper  to 
use;  contraindication. 

COC'N'TER-MINE,  v.  u.  To  mine  in  oppoeition ;  to 
work  secretly  in  op|>osition. 

'TIs  hard  fur  man  to  amnlermiiu  wllk  God.     Ckafmmm. 

CoCn'TEK-STANI),  h.  Stand  in  opfjosition  ;  rei>i»t- 
ance,  "  Making  counteraland  to  Robert  Guir- 
card."  Longjeltow. 

t  CoCK-TOUR'  (kun-uV),  n.  [Old  Fr.  eumplour.] 
A  person  who  audited  accounts;  one  who  re- 
ceived money  in  charge. 

A  sherlir  had  he  bc«n,  ■■»!  a  eosMlow.         Clumtm. 
t  c6uN-TRJ:-TAILLE'    (Uon-tr-tn').    ".      Coantcr- 
tally;  corresponilence.     At  the  couHlretaille,  in 
return;  correspondingly. 

Echo  answerrth  .  .  .  at  Iht  tatimltrtattU.      Clkauetr. 

CODN'TRY  (kun'trf ),  H,    Add.    (Uiu.)    The  ground 

traversed  by  a  vein. 
C0C'N'TRY-R(X"K,   n.       A  miner's   term  for  the 

rock-masses   on   each   side  of  a  vein  or  loile; 

the  rock  in  which  a  vein  occurs :— called  alao 

wall-rock. 
COCN-TRY-SIDE',  n.     A  district  of  a  country  ;  as, 

"  The   news  spread  over  all   the  eounlrytide."- 

[Prov.] 
COUPED   (kopt),   a.      [Fr.   eonper,   to  cut.]      Cut 

short  at  the  ends ;  shortened,  as  the  bastard-bar 

in  heraldry. 
COCp'LER,  n.     He  who  or  that  which  couples: — 

specifically,  (a)   la/oundimi,  a  ring  uniting  the 

two  arms  of  the  crucible-tongs,    {b)  (Jiailrvudm.) 

The  ring  or  short  chain  and  book  uniting  the 

cars. 
COCr'.X^E  (knr'«j),  ».    Add.    Heart ;  dif petition ; 

desire;  )>assion. 

This  soft  courage  makes  yoar  (ullowen  fklol. 

Skak.     ackwndt. 

(Anciently,  and  now  poetically,  used  in  the 
plural.) 

So  pricketh  nalare  thea  la  thrir  eMtrmff.       Ch»mt»r. 
ThoiK?  viTT  evrbalU  bold — 
Undauutrd  arr  their  couroft*. 
Eight  Cuuack*  In  their  forifca.  Amtvm. 

COfRT  (kort),  «,     Add.    In  tenni»,  a  quadrangular 

space  marked  ofl^  for  playing  in. 
f  <X)UR-TE-PY'  (-p:-'),  ».     [Dut.  kort,  short,  and 

pije,  a  coai-se  cloth.     Akin,  pea  in  pea-jaektt.] 

An  overcoat. 

Fnll  threadbare  was  his  errmt  camrttpf.        Ckamnr. 

OOUBT'-GUiDE,  ".  A  directory  cunuining  the 
names  of  the  higher  classes  of  a  town  or  district. 

COITII'IK  (ki.th'i),  <i.  [A.  S.  cuth.  p.  p.  of  kitHmam, 
to  ken,  to  know.]  Kindly  ;  affectionate: — uaed 
also  odverbially.     [Old  Eng.  it  Scotch.] 

I  spirml  tor  my  ooiuId  fii  etftkit  aad  »we«t.        Bmrmt. 

Cor-VADE  (kf>-T«d ».  n.  [Fr.,  from  o«.nr*T,  to  brood.] 
.\  custom  prevalent  among  several  barbarous 
races,  in  accordance  with  which  the  hiifband 
keeps  his  bc«l  for  several  days  when  his  wife  ha.o 
a  child.    It  is  an  acknuwle^l'gmcnt  «>f  i^tcrnity. 

c6v'K-X.\XT-ED,  n.  Having  cniere«l  into  a  cove- 
nant or  formal  agreement ;  as,  "  A  evrrmamted 
servant  of  the  crown": — specifically,  («)  {Scotch 
Hiat.)      Having  joined  in  the  soleoin  !•«(«• 
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CROCK 


Same  as  Cow-bunting. 


and  covenant  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
episcopiicy  in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts,  (b) 
(  Tkeol.)  Having  entered  into  relationship  with 
God  through  the  appointed  means  of  grace. 

c6v'K\-TRY  (kuv'fn-trj),  n.  A  town  of  Warwick- 
shire, EngUmd. 

To  send  to  Coventry,  to  shut  out  from  social 
intercourse  ;  to  ignore  socially.  (Coventry  was 
a  stronghold  of  the  Puritans,  and  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  If.  the  towns-people  would 
hold  no  intercourse  wit'i  the  garrison; — hence, 
for  a  soldier  to  be  sent  to  Coventry  was  to  be 
sent  to  a  place  where  he  was  excluded  from 
society.) 

COV'EK,  V.  a.  Add.  To  keep  under  or  within 
aim;  to  aim  at  point-blank  or  directly;  as, 
"The  ruffian  covered  me  with  his  pistol." 

COVER,  17.  a.  Add.  (Stock  Exchange,  &c.)  To 
buy  where  one  can  in  a  rising  market,  as  a 
broker  who  has  sold  short,  in  order  to  protect 
himself  on  the  day  of  delivery. — See  Sell, 
and  Short,  Suppl. 

COVERED,  a.  Sunk  under  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding surface,  for  security,  shelter,  or  con- 
cealment; as,  "A  covered  way." 

cow'-bTrd,  1 

co\V-blXck'bird,  J  "• 

CO\V'-Tr56p-I-AL,  ».     Same  as  Cow-bunting. 

C0X-C5iMB'I-CAL,  «.  Foppish;  coxcomical.  "Cox- 
combical fashion."  W.  Irving. 

COy-OTE',  «.  [Sp.  Amer.,  from  Mex.  cayntl,  wolf.] 
A  popular  name  for  the  small  barking  or  prairie 
wolf,  Canis  latrans : — written  also  cayote. 

CO'ZY,  n.     Same  as  Cosey. 

Or.     (Chem.)     The  symbol  of  chromium. 

CRS.B' -FACED,  a.  [Crab,  wild  apple,  and  faced.] 
Sour-faced.     "  A  crab-faced  mistress." 

Bean.  &  Fl. 

t  CRXCCHE  (krJtsU  orkratsh'j),  v.  a.  [Dut.  krataen, 
kratzen.]     To  scratch.  Chaucer. 

■j-  CR.^CCH'ING,  n.  Scratching.  "Cracching  of 
cheeks,  rending  eke  of  hair."  Chancer. 

CR.lC'KLE,  n.  A  little  crack  :— specifically  (Pot- 
tery), (a)  A  Chinese  mode  of  ornamentation  by 
which  the  vessel  is  subjected  to  a  process  which 
causes  the  glaze  to  crack  in  all  directions;  the 
net-work  of  cracks  thus  produced,  (b)  The  ware 
so  cracked. — Written  also  eracklin. 

CR.XC'KLE,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  crack ;  to  produce 
slight  cracks  on  the  surface  of,  as  in  the  enamel 
of  pottery. 

CR.XC'KLED  (krak'Id),  p.  &  a.  Having  its  surface 
cracked,  as  pottery. 

The  Chinese  have  made  crackled  ware  in  aU  times  down  to 
the  presfut;  and  in  very  large  objects  the  crackle  has  some 
effect.  Prime. 

CR.XCK'LIN,  ■>  «;      Pottery  ornamented   by 

CUXC'KLE-WARE,  J  crackle. 

CBX'DLE  (krri'dl),  n.  Add.  (Gold -mining.)  The 
machine  in  which  the  "dirt"  is  washed  to  re- 
move the  worthless  soluble  matter : — called  also 
rocker. 

CBXg,  ».    Add.     Crag  and  tail  (Geol.),  a,  form  o{ 

secondary  hills  common  in  Britain,  in  which  a 

bold  precipitous  front  (crag)  is  exposed  to  the 

•north  and  north-west,  with  a  sloping  declivity 

(tail)  toward  the  east. 

CRA-MOl'§IE,  1  n.  or  a.     [Pr.  cramoise,  crimson  ; 

CRA-MOI'§T,  j  from  Arab,  karmesi.]  Crimson, 
[ii  ]  "  A  splendid  signor  magnificent  in  cra- 
moiny  velvet."  Motley. 

CRXM'PON,  n.  [Fr.  crampon,  a  holdfast;  Dut. 
krampe  ; 'Eng.  cramp.]  (Bat.)  An  adventitious 
root  which  serves  as  a  fulcrum  or  support,  as  in 
the  ivy. 

CRAn,  n.  [Scot.]  A  measure  of  herrings  slightly 
larger  than  a  barrel.  It  is  the  measure  by 
which  the  fisherman  sells  to  the  curer. — Written 
sometimes  crane. 

CRANE,  V.  a.  To  raise  with,  or  as  with,  a  crane : — 
with  tip.  "  Craning  up  a  soul  to  the  highest 
heaven."  Massinger. 


CRANE,  D.ji.  [In  allusion  to  the  long  legs  and 
neck  of  the  crane.] 

1.  To  rise  on  tiptoe  and  stretch  forward  the 
neck,  as  for  the  purpose  of  observing  anything. 
"  Passengers  eagerly  craning  forward  over  the 
bulwarks  to  see  what  the  matter  was."    Uowells. 

Specifically,  2.  (lliniting.)  To  rise  in  the 
stirrups  and  look  over  a  fence  to  see  if  a  leap 
over  it  is  ])racticable. 

Hence,  3.  To  hesitate  about  taking  a  danger- 
ous step;  to  show  timidity. 
CRANE'— LA-DLE,  «.     In  founding,  a  large  ladle, 
moving  on  a  crane,  capable  of  transporting  sev- 
eral tons  of  melted  metal. 
CRANG'inG-HOOK    (-hftk),   n.    See    Kranging- 

HOOK,  Sujjpl. 

CRXN-I-6s'C0-PIST,  n.  One  skilled  in  eranioscopy. 
"A  literary  man  whose  skull  puzzled  the  crani- 
oscopists."  Coleridge. 

CR.KN-I-OT'O-MY,  n.  [L.  cranium,  and  Gr.  tomj?,  a 
cutting,  from  rdiivia,  to  cut.]  (Obstet.)  The  open- 
ing of  the  head  of  the  foetus  to  effect  delivery. 

CRXnK,«.  Add.  1.  Whim  ;  absurd  notion.  "Dim 
of  vision,  violent  of  temper,  subject  to  sudden 
cranks."  Carlyle. 

2.  A  person  full  of  cranks;  a  whimsical  per- 
son.    [Colloq.] 

CRANK'Y,«.  Add.  Full  of  absurd  notions;  whim- 
sical ;  short-tempered.     [Prov.] 

CRAN-NOG  ,    ■)  ,j.     [Dim.  from  Gael,  crann,  a  bar- 

CRAN-NOGE',  j  ricade.]  (Archxol.)  The  name 
given  to  stockaded  islands  in  lakes,  used  by  the 
Celts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  dwelling-places 
and  places  of  refuge. 

CRAN'NY,  v.  n.     1.  To  form  a  cranny  or  crannies. 

2.  To  haunt  crannies.     "All  ten  an  tl  ess  save 

to  the  crannying  wind."  Byron. 

CRAPE'-FISH,  n.  Codfish  salted  and  hardened  by 
pressure.  Kane. 

CRAPE-MYR'TLE,  n.  (Bot.)  An  East-Indian 
shrub  (Lagerstroemia  Indica),  largely  planted 
for  ornament  in  Virginia  and  southward.  It 
does  not  belong  to  the  myrtles  proper,  but  to  the 
Lythraceie. 

CRA'TER-OUS,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  crater; 

resembling  a  crater,     [r.]  B.  Browning. 

CRAY'f)N   (kra'un),  n.     Add.     (Elec.)     A   pencil, 

as  of  carbon   or  hard  coke,  used  in  prodncing 

some  forms  of  the  electric  light,  Ac. 
CRAZE,   H.      Add.      (Pottery.)      A   defect  in    the 

composition  of  the  glaze  of  earthenware  which 

causes  it  to  crack. 
CRAZE,  V.  n.     To  be  or  to  become  crazed ;  to  act 

as  a  crazed  person. 

She  would  weep  and  he  would  craze.  Keats. 

CREAK'Y,  a.  Creaking.  "  A  crazy,  creaky,  dingy 
old  dungeon."  Haicthorne. 

CREAM'ER-Y,  >i.  A  place  where  butter  and  cheese 
are  made ;  also,  where  milk  and  cream  are  put  up 
in  cans  for  the  market: — specifically,  an  estab- 
lishment in  a  dairy  district  where  the  milk  of 
the  farms  is  collected  and  manufactured  or  other- 
wise disposed  of.  Bartlett. 

)«.    [( 
,  J  L.  cr 
faith;    creed.     "A  thief   that  had  renied  our 
creance."  Chaucer. 

CRE'ANT,  a.     Creative ;  creating,     [r.] 

We 
Sprang  very  beauteous  from  the  creant  hand. 

„  Ji.  Browning. 

CBE-Xt'IN-IN,    1„.       (Chem.)      A    crystal  I  izable 
CRE-Xt'IN-INE,  j  substance  existing  in  the  juice 
of  muscular  flesh. 

CRE-A'TION-I§M,  n.  The  doctrine  that  the  souls 
of  men  are  immediately  created  by  God  : — op- 
posed to  the  doctrine  of  traducianism,  or  deri- 
vation by  traduction. 

CRftCHE  (kresh),  «.  [Fr.]  An  infant  asylum 
where  children  of  both  sexes,  up  to  the  age  of 
six,  are  received  during  the  day,  cared  for,  and 
educated,  while  the  mothers  are  at  work. 

CRfiD'lT,  n.     Add.     f  Report. 

There  I  found  this  credit, 
•       That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out.  Shak. 


t  CRE-ANCE',     I  „.    [Old  Fr.  cr&ance,  from  croire, 
t  CRE-ACNCE',  J  L.  credere,  to   believe.]     Belief; 


CnjSDTT-FONCTER  (kra-de-foii-se-a),  n.  [Fr.  crSdit, 
credit,  and  fonder,  landed,  from  fond,  L.  fundus, 
land.]  A  company  formed  for  advancing  money 
on  the  security  of  real  estate,  the  generally  de- 
clared object  being  the  promotion  of  improve- 
ments. Kepayment  is  commonly  made  by  in- 
stalments so  calculated  that  on  the  completion 
of  the  last  payment  the  debt  and  interest  are 
cancelled. 

CR£'DIT~M0BILIEH  (kra-de-mo-be-le-a),  n.  [Fr. 
credit,  credit,  and  mobilier,  movable,  personal, 
from  L.  mobilis,  movable,  moveo,  to  move.]  A 
company  or  bank  formed  for  advancing  money 
on  personal  or  movable  estate,  generally  with 
the  declared  object  of  promoting  industrial  en- 
terprises, such  as  the  construction  of  railways, 
the  sinking  of  mines,  and  the  like. 

CRED'I-TRESS,  n.     Same  as  Creditrix. 

CREEP  (krep),  n.  A  miner's  term  for  the  slow  up- 
heaval of  tbe  floor  of  a  mine  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  strata  on  either  side, 

CBEEP'ER,  )(.  Add.  A  small  stew-pan  or  frying- 
pan  :— called  also  a  spider. — See  Spidkr,  2. 

CEEEP'ING-WIN'TER-GREEN,  n.  A  name  for  the 
checkerberry,  which  see. 

CREE§,  n.  pi.     See  Krees,  Suppl. 

CREMAILLtJBE  (kre-mal-yer),  n.  [Fr.,  a  toothed 
rack.]    (Fort.)    An  indented  horizontal  outline. 

CRE-MATE',  V.  a.  To  burn ;— especially,  to  con- 
sume a  dead  body  by  fire. 

CREP'I-TANT,        1 

CREP'i-TAT-ING,  J  **•     Crackling ;  rattling, 

CRES-CENT'IC,  a.     Crescent-shaped.    Prof.  Owen. 

CRE-TONNE.5'  (krg-tSnz'),  n.  pi.  [Fr.  cretonne, 
linen,  chintz.]  Prints  of  cotton  or  woollen  stuffs 
of  g'ly  patterifs  for  upholstering  furniture. 

CREUT'ZER  (kriilt'zgr),  n.     See  Kreuzer,  Suppl. 

CRIB'BING,    n.     1.  (Mining.)     A    timber    plank- 
lining  of  a  shaft;  the  material  confining  a  wall- 
rock  . 
2.  Same  as  Crib-biting. 

CRTB'RATE,a.    (Bot.  &  Anat.)    Same  as  Cribrose. 

CRICK'ET,  V.  n.  To  play  at  cricket.  "  They  boated 
and  they  cricketed."  Tennyson. 

CRIM'r-N.\L-TST,  >i.     An  expert  in  criminal  law, 

CRINED    (krind),    a.      [L.    crinis,   hair.]      (Her.) 


Having  a  mane  or  hair. 


Boutell, 


Criosphinx. 


CRi'O-SPHINX,  n.  [Gr.  Kpidi,  a  ram,  and  Eng. 
sphinx.]  (Egypt. 

Ant.)  A  sphinx  with 
a  ram's  head  : — writ- 
ten also  kriosphinx, 

CRTs'P.\TE,  o.  Same 
as  Crispated. 

CRISS'-CRlISS,  ad.  [A 
corruption  of  Christ's 
cross.] 

1.  So  as  to  cross 
each  other  diago- 
nally:— said  of  two  lines. 

Hence,  2.  At  cross  purposes;  inharmoniously ; 
at  sixes  and  sevens;  as,  "Things  go  criss-cross." 

CRTs'TAT-ED,  a.     (Bot.)    Same  as  Cristate. 

t  CRIS'TEN  (kris'tn),  a.   Christian.  "Cristen  folk." 

Chaucer. 

CBITH,  n.  [Gr.  KpiOrj,  barley,  a  barleycorn.] 
(  Weights  &  Measures.)  The  weight  of  one  litre 
of  hydrogen  at  the  freezing-point,  equal  to  .9 
of  a  gramme  nearly.  The  crith  is  used  as  a 
standard  for  the  measurement  of  gases  by 
weight. 

CROAK  (krok),  v.  a.  To  croak  out ;  to  utter,  as 
words,  in  a  croaking  manner,     [r.] 


A  raven  ever  croaks  at  my  side, 
"  Keep  watch  and  ward." 


Tennyson. 
A  small  American 
-so  named  from  the 


CROAK'ER,  n.     Add.     (/c/i.) 

fish,  Micropogon  undvlatus : 

sound  it  utters  when  taken. 
CROCK,  V.  a.     To  put  up  in  a  crock,  as  butter, 
CR5cK,  v.  n.     To  give  off  crock. 


A,  E,  i,  O,  t,  Y,  long;   1,  fi,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  short;   A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  J,  obscure;    FARE,  FAB,  fAsT,  fIlL;    HEIR,  HEE;    mIeN,  SIEj 
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CUNCTATIVB 


CBQCK'ET-ED,  a.  (Anh.)  Furnished  or  orna- 
inontuil  with  ciocketx. 

CBt>C'()-DiLK,  or  CBCMyo-DlLK,  n.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to,  or  like,  a  orooodilo  ;  of  tiie  nature  of  ii 
crouodiio.  Crocodile  tenrt,  hypocritical  tears  : — 
80  named  from  il«  being  fabled  by  early  travellers 
that  the  crocodile  shed  tears  over  its  victims. 

CBOl'$EB,  «.  [Fr.  crohier;  from  croia,  croix,  & 
cross.]  (Ecci.)  One  of  a  religious  order  insti- 
tuted in  honor  of  the  discovery  of  the  true  cross 
made  by  the  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
stantino, in  the  fourth  century : — called  more 
commonly  croujhed-friar  or  crutched-friar. 

Staunton. 

t  CBUMMEJ  (kromz),  n.  pi.     Crumbs.        Chaucer. 

CBOOK'ED  (krftk'fd),  or  CBOOKED  (krftkt),  n. 
Add.  Dishonest;  illegal ;  as,  '"  A  crooked  trans- 
action." Crooked  wltia/cei/,  whiskey  upon  wliieh 
the  government  ta.\  has  not  been  paid.     [U.  S.] 

CBOOK'-NfeCK  (knU'n&k),  m.  (Hot.)  A  kind 
of  squash,  so  named  from  its  long  curved  neck. 

CBOON,  ('.  «.  To  utter  a  low,  murmuring  sound ; 
to  sing  in  a  low  tone;  to  hum. 

An  old  Kramlinothcr  wa3  crooning  over  a  sick  cbilil,  and 
rocking  it  to  and  fro.  IHckena. 

CBOON,  V.  a.     To  sing  or  utter  in  a  crooning  tone. 

Crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scotch  sonnet.  Bur7U. 

f  CBOPE,  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  creej). 

f  CBO'PEB,  n.  [Fr.  croupiers,  Old  Fr.  crnpe,  the 
rump;  from  Ice],  kroppr,  a.  hump;  Ti-AXi.  krop, 
the  trunk  of  the  body.]  The  rump  of  a  horse ; 
the  crupper. 

A  mail  [a  bag]  .  .  .  upon  Its  croper  lay.  Ckaucer. 

CBOp'PEB,  h.  Add.  A  severe  fall,  as  from  a 
horse;  as,  "lie  caught  a  cropper."      [Slang.] 

CBOP'PING,  »i.  Add.  {Geol.  &  Mill.)  The  rising 
of  a  stratum  to  the  surface. 

CBO-QUET  (kro-ka'  or  kro'ka),  n.  Add.  A  game 
played  on  a  smooth  pieje  of  grass  with  balls 
and  mallets,  the  object  being  to  drive  the  balls 
through  hoops  set  up  in  a  certain  order. 

CRO-QVETTE  (kro-kft),  n.  [Fr.,  from  croquer,  to 
craunch.]  {Cookery.)  A  highly-spiced  force- 
meat ball  rolled  in  bread-crumbs  and  fried. 

CBOSS,  n.  Add.  1.  An  animal  or  plant  produced 
by  interbreeding  or  mixing  breeds;  a  hybrid. 

2.  {Her.)  An  ordinary,  formed  by  lines  drawn 
palewiseand  fosscwise,  enclosing  one-fifth  of  the 
shield,  or  one-third  if  charged.  St.  Ueorije't 
cross,  a  cross  gules,  one  bar  vertical,  the  other  hor- 
izontal; St.  Andrew's  cross,  both  arms  oblique; 
Maltese  cross,  arms  incresising  toward  the  ends, 
which  terminate  in  double  points.  Treus.  Science. 

CB5sS-XC'TI0N,  n.  {Law.)  An  action  brought 
by  the  defendant  in  an  action  against  the  plain- 
tiff on  the  same  subject-matter  on  which  the 
latter  is  suing  him. 

CEOsS'-BoNE^,  n.  The  representation  of  the  thigh- 
bone.s  of  a  huuian  beiug  laid  across  each  other 
as  a  symbol  of  death. 

CBOSS-C.KL'VA-BY,  n.  {Her.)  A  passion-cross 
elevated  on  three  steps  or  degrees,  named  re- 
spectively Faith,  Hope,  Charity. 

CBOSS'— C0UB8E  (-kO«),  n.  {.Mining.)  Same  as 
Ckoss-lode,  Suppl. 

CB5ss'-CCt,  n.  {Mining.)  A  level  driven  across 
the  course  of  a  vein. 

CBOSS-FEB-TIL-I-ZA'TIOK,  n.  {Physiol.)  The 
fertilization  of  the  ova  or  ovules  of  one  organ- 
ism by  impregnation  with  the  male  reproductive 
elements  of  another.  It  is  mostly  practised  on 
plants. 

CBr)SS'-FLEUB.Y(-flai>-f),n.    See  Fleuby,  Suppl. 

CBOSS' -FBOg,  u.  {Railroads.)  An  iron  plate  having 
a  piece  of  rail  fastened  to  it,  formed  as  if  bent 
at  right  angles,  placed  at  each  of  the  four 
angles  formed  by  one  railroad-track  crossing 
another.  Webster. 

CB5sS'-HATCH-]NG,  n.  {Drawing  &  Engraving.) 
— See  under  IIatciiing,  Suppl. 

CBOSS'INQ,  n.  Add.  The  act  or  process  of  in- 
terbreeding or  mixing  breeds. 


CB5sS'-L0DE,  II.  In  mining,  a  subordinate  lo<lc 
crossing  the  main  one  and  sometimes  heaving 
it  out  of  its  course. 

CBOSS-QUAB'TEBJ,  II.  {Arch.)  A  piece  of  orna- 
mental tracery  representing  a  cruciform  flower. 

CBOSS'-SEA,  n.  {Xaiit.)  A  chopping  sea,  caused 
by  the  waves  running  in  different  directions. 

CBr)SS'-T.\IL,  n.  {Mach.)  The  iron  bar  by  which 
the  side-lever  of  a  marine  engine  is  connected 
with  the  piston-rod. 

CBOSS'-TIme,  n.  Time  of  severest  suffering  and 
trial.     [Poet.] 

This  race  is  never  grateful :  from  the  flrnt 

Cue  nils  tbulr  cup,  nt  supper,  wKli  pure  wine. 

Which  back  tboy  give  at  croMtimc  uu  a  bikiuko 

In  vinegar  au.l  gall.  K.  B.  Browning. 

CBO'TON-BOG,  n.  {Ent.)  A  name  given  to  the 
destructive  cockroiush  {Dlatta  (Jermanica),  (vom 
its  association  with  the  Crolun  water  of  New 
York. 

CBOWN'-Xnt-LEB,  «.  The  highest  snag  or  branch 
in  a  stag's  horn. 

CBOT^U'LET,  n.     [Dim.]     A  little  crown. 

The  chief  whose  antique  croicnlet  long 

Still  sparkled  In  the  feudal  song.  Sir  W.  Scoll. 

CEOWN'-PA-PER,  n.  A  variety  of  paper,  so  named 
from  having  had  the  water-mark  of  the  crown. 

CUoWn'-PEInCB,  m.  The  oldest  son  of  a  sov- 
ereign ;  the  .successor  to  the  throne ;  the  prince 
royal;  as,  "The  crown-prince  of  Prussia." 

CBOWN'-TAX,  n.  A  tax  anciently  required  from 
the  Jews  by  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria  in  lieu 
of  a  crown  which  they  could  demand  from  them 
in  token  of  their  sovereignty. 

I  release  all  the  Jews  trom  tribute  . .  .  and  fVom  eroirn-tozes. 


1  Mace.  z.  28. 


t  CBOWTII,  n.     See  Cruth. 
t  CBOYS,  n.     [Old  Fr.  c»-oi'«.] 
"  Marked  with  the  croys." 
t  CBOd'DED,  a.     Curdled. 


A  cross;  the  cross. 
Chaucer. 

[Old  Eng.  <&  Scotch.] 
Spenser. 

CBU'ET,  n.  Add.  {End.)  A  small  flagon  to 
hold  the  wine  and  water  in  communion. 

CEUL5E,  1  (kriiz),  n.     Add.      A   drinking  cup ;    a 
CRUIZE  J  cruse.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

■(■  CE^LLE,  a.     [Ger.   hrullen,  to  curl.]      Curled; 

curly.      "With  locks  crulle."  Chaucer. 

CRUM'BLY,  a.    Easily  reduced  to  crumbs  ;  friable; 

brittle.  Hawthorne. 

CBU'0-BINE,«.   [L.orHor,  living  blood.]   {Physiol.) 

The  coloring-matter  of  blood. 
CRUSH'— HXT,  n.     A  gentleiiian's  s;)ft  coinpres.«ibIe 

hat,  for  carrying  under  the  arm  at  the  theatre, 

crowded  parties,  and  the  like. 
CBY,  I',  a.    Add.    1.  To  publish  the  banns  of;  as, 

"  They  were  cried  in  ciiurch." 
2.  To  publish  the  loss  of;  to  proclaim  in  the 

hope  of  recovering. 

Venus,  when  her  son  wa<  lost. 

Cried  him  up  and  down  the  coast.  Emerion. 

CBY,  11.  Add.  t  ^  company  : — used  contemptu- 
ously. 

Get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  at  players.  SMak. 

f  CBYKE  (krek  or  krC-k'f),  »«•     A  creek.     "  Every 

cryke  in  Brotayne  and  in  Spain."  Chaucer. 

CBYP'TO-CBYS'TAL-LINE.  or  CBifP'TO— CBYS'- 
TAL-lIne,  a.  Of  or  j)ertaining  to,  or  possessing 
the  property  of,  crypto-crystallization. 

CBifP'TO-CBYS-TAIi-L]-Z.\'TION.  li.  [Gr.  (tpvirrot, 
hidden,  and  itpuaTaAAos,  a  crysUl.]  {Cryst.) 
Crystallization  on  a  scale  so  infinitesimally  mi- 
nute, or  so  confused,  as  to  be  beyoml  the  power 
of  the  microscope;  e.vtremo  aphanitism. 

CBifP'TO-Ni?M,  n.  [Or.  icpu«-ro«,  hidden,  and  ora^a, 
a  name.]  A  secret  or  concealed  name;  a  name 
by  which  one  is  known  only  to  the  initiated. 

Mons.  K.  Aroux  as»urc'  u«  that  during  the  Middle  Aires  Tartar 
was  only  a  cryptonym  by  which  heretics  knew  each  other. 

CBYP'TOUS.a.     Hidden;  concealed,     [k.] 
CBYS-TAL-LO-Q£n'IC,  a.     {.^fin.  A   Chnn.)     Pro- 
ducing, or  tending  to  produce,  crystalline  struc- 
ture.    "  Crustallogenic  forces." 

Pro/.  Sterry  Hunt. 


CBTs'TAL-MJId.  N.  (Cktm.)  Oraham'i  uunc  for 
tlioDV  Aubstiini^eii  which  diffuMt  very  rapidly  by 
diulyoii*  from  a  ludulion  into  pure  water :— to 
calliil  from  their  b«ing  reatliljr  er]r»Ullis«d. — 

Set-  COLIX)ID. 

CBir'S'T.\L-u3(n,  n.     [Gr.  cpvirraAAat,  a  rryit*!.  and 
c2io«,  resemblance.]     U(»4:iubling  eryital;  Irani- 
parent.  Data. 
CBlf.S-TAL-l/)L'fM?yj  „.    (j,,„,)    Tb«  aelwio.  of 
CB<S-T.\L-0L'<.>^Y,    /  crytUlliueatruclarv;  crya- 
tallography. 

CTE'NOlD  (t«'nuid),  n.    Same  aa  Ctbitoidiaii. 

CT^Sdl'ltORA  (tv-nf.(*9-r»),  n.  pi.  [Or.  «▼»•«, 
KTtv6i,  a  comb,  and  ^<pw,  to  bear.]  {Z»'6l.)  A 
group  of  Actiu'izoa,  BO  nnmoi  from  the  comb- 
like  appearance  of  the  band«  uf  cilia  conttitating 
their  swimming  orguni'. 

Cu.  [L.  cuprum,  copper.]  {Chem.)  The  aymbol 
of  copper. 

oCB'BY,  n.  [Contr.  of  etipboard.]  Same  aa  Cp»- 
BOLE.     [Colloq.] 

CUBE,  V.  a.  To  raise,  as  a  number,  to  the  cube  or 
third  power  by  multiplying  it  twice  by  it«clf. 

Cube  the  giren  side*.  Ontnltmf. 

CCCK'OLD-By,  II.  Cuckrddom.  "The  land  of 
cuckoldry,  the  Utopia  of  gallantry."     C.  Lamb. 

CUCUJO  (ka-kft'hO),  or  CUCUYO  (kO-kO'y»).  ■• 
[Native  name,  from  Sp.  cuco,  a  caterpillar.] 
(Eut.)  The  tropical-American  fire-fly  iPwru- 
pfuirut  noetilncus),  characterized  by  two  bright 
spots  on  its  thorax,  which  8|>arklc  »o  at  night  aa 
to  enable  a  ]tur8un  to  rcatl  at  a  little  diittanoe. 

CU'CUM-B?R-TREE,  II.  {Hut.)  {a)  A  fine  Auicr- 
icau  shade-ti'ce,  Mngnolia  acumiuata  : — to  call«l 
because  the  fruit,  when  young,  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  small  cucumber.  {L)  An  E««t-lndian 
evergreen  {Avruhoa  litlimbi),  bearing  a  fruit  not 
unlike  a  cucumber. 

cClL.?,  n.  pi.  A  general  name  for  timber  from 
which  the  best  part  has  been  culled  out :  refuM 
timber.  The  term  is  sometimes  extended  to  fi«h, 
oysters,  apples,  Ac. 

CUL'MI-N.\L,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  culmen 
or  top. 

cCl'3I1-N.\TE,  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Noting  ooral*  that 
tend  upward  instead  of  spreading  out  laterally. 

Itattn. 

f  cClpE,  ».  [L.  culpa,  a  fault.]  Fault.  "  Kan- 
ished  out  of  the  realme  .  .  .  without  culpe." 

•f  cf  L'PON,  >  n.  [Fr.  coupon,  It.  roljto,  a  stroke 
f  CUL-POUN',  J  — from  prov.  L.  eolput,  a  cut,  a 
shred.]     A  shrc<l :  a  fnigment;  a  bundle. 

Bt  ounces  bung  his  lockes  thai  he  had. 

Full  ihlo  It  lay,  by  eulfont  omt  and  one.         Ch*m«ir. 

cCl-TI-B6s'TEB.  II.  {Oruitk.)  A  bird  belonging 
to  the  family  Cullirostres. 

Ct'L-TI-BciS'TRAL,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Culliriislres. 

ClL-TI-RdS'TRE^  n.  i>/.  [L.  culler,  a  plougb>hare, 
and'ro»<rMiM,  a  beak.]  {Omitk.)  A  family  of 
grallatorial  or  wading  birds  characteriicd  by  a 
long  beak  comprcssc<l  from  side  tt>  jiide  (whence 
the  name),  a«  also  by  long,  slender  lcg».  It 
comprises  the  cranes,  herons,  (torks,  Ac. 

cCltTBE  (kalt'yvr).  ».  Add.  The  procew  by 
which  the  intellectual  and  inoml  nature  of  man 
is  develope<l ;  the  di.«cipline  and  enlijthtenincnt 
acquired  by  such  training;  high  civilisation; 
refinement. 

They  new!  man  bfMktUi  rf  nltm.        ni"*""- 

CCL'TlV,n.     [L.]     Cult;  culture;  worthlp. 

Cf  L'VER  Ix.  ".  Add.  The  name  of  the  llrrt 
portable  fire-arm,  which  waa  rimply  a  hand- 
cannon  6re«l  by  a  tow-line.  When  tfd  by  » 
foot-soldier,  it  was  rested  on  a  fork  fixed  in  the 
ground;  when  usc«l  from  hon«cback,  the  fork 
wa.«  attached  to  the  jH>mmel  of  the  caddie. 

cC'MAS.  M.     Same  a*  Cammas. 

cCNCT.\-T1  VE. «.  Tending  or  prone  to  delay  j  de- 
laying ;  tardy. 
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•cOn'NEB,  n.    See  Conner,  Suppl. 

f  OUN'TBE,  n.     Country.  Chaucer. 

CUP,  «.  Add.  A  beverage  consisting  of  wine,  as 
claret  or  champagne,  sweetened,  flavored,  and 
iced. 

CU-P£l',  v.  a.  To  assay  or  refine  by  means  of  the 
cu])el. 

CD'PRATE, H.  (Ghem.)  A  salt  consisting  of  cupric 
acid  and  a  base. 

CU'PRIO,  a.  [L.  cuprum,  copper.]  Of  or  relating 
to  copper: — speiilically  (Vhem.),  noting  a  com- 
pound, as  an  acid  or  a  salt,  in  which  copper  is 
present  in  coiubin.ition  with  as  many  atoms  of 
oxygen  or  hydrogen,  ifec,  as  it  is  normally  ca- 
pable of  combining  with. — See  Cupkous,  Suppl. 

CU'PBITK,  H.  1.  [Chem.)  A  salt  consisting  of  cu- 
prous acid  and  a  base. 

2.  [Mm.)     Red  copper  ore,  a  native  oxide  of 
copper.  ' 

cO'PKoyS,  a.  {Ghem.)  Noting  a  copper  compound 
in  which  the  base  is  in  combination  with  a  less 
number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  <fec., 
than  in  a  cupric  compound. — See  Cupric,  Suppl. 

CUP'-SHAKE,  )i.  A  defect  in  timber  consisting  in 
a  cleft  caused  by  the  separation  of  two  concen- 
tric layers. 

CU'PU-LATE,  fi.     {Dot.)     Cupuliferous. 

CU-PV-LIP E-RM,  n.  pi.  {Dot.)  An  order  of  ex- 
ogenous trees  and  shrubs,  producing  fruit  en- 
closed in  a  husk  or  cup,  and  comprising  the 
oak,  beech,  chestnut,  hazel,  <fcc.,  all  natives  of 
temperate  climates  and  pervaded  by  an  astrin- 
gent principle. 

CU-RA'RE, )  H.     A  deadly  poison  used  by  certain 

C&-RA'Rt,  I  tribes  of  South-Ameiioan  Indians  to 
poison  their  arrows,  supposed,  with  some  proba- 
bility, to  be  the  juice  of  a  tree  or  shrub  akin  to 
nux  vomica,  and  therefore  named  provisionally 
Stri/chnoa  toxi/era  : — written  variously  urari, 
wooraly,  woururi,  <tc. 

CURB,  V.  n.  [Fr.  courber,  to  bend  ;  frora  L.  curvo.] 
To  bend  ;  to  truckle. 

Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg, 
Yea,  curb  aud  woo  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Shak.    Schmidt. 

CU'RI-0,  «.  [Abbreviation  of  curiosity.]  A  name 
common  to  Chinese  and  Japanese  curiosities. 

CUR-MUR',  I  n.    A  rumbling  sound,  as  in  the 

CUB-MUR'RING,  J  stomach  ; — hence,  a  grumbling 
or  murmuring ;  a  disturbance.     [Scotch.] 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

CUR'RENT,  n.  Add.  f  What  occurs;  occurrence. 
"All  the  currents  of  a  heady  tight."  Shak. 

CUR'RIE,  H.     Same  as  Curuy. 

CURS' ED-n£SS,  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  crtist- 
edness,  crustiness.]  Short  or  bad  temper ;  shrew- 
ishness.    "  My  wife's  cursedness."  Chaucer. 

CUB-SO' RE§,  n.pl.  [L.,  runners;  from  citrro,  cur- 
sum,  to  run.]  {Ornith.)  An  order  of  birds  in 
the  Cuvierian  classification,  characterized  by  ru- 
dimentary wings  useless  for  flight,  and  by  legs 
remarkable  for  length  and  strength.  It  com- 
prises the  ostriches,  rheas,  cassowaries,  emeus, 

t  CURST'f6l-LT,  ad.  Peevishly ;  frowardly. 
"  Curstfully  mad."  Marston. 

CUB-TAIL'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  curtailing  or  state 
of  being  curtailed;  as,  "A  curtailment  of  privi- 
leges." 

ciJR'TATN,  n.     Add.     f  An  ensign ;  a  flag. 

Tlieir  ragged  eurtaim  poorly  are  let  loose.    Shak.  Schmidt. 

CUR'TAL-AX,     )  n.       [Fr.    coutel-hache,   whence 
CUB'T.\L-XXE,  J  Old    Eng.    coutel-ax,   curtelasse, 
and  Eng.  cutlass.]     A  cutlass. 

ciJR'VA-TIVE,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  the  leaves  some- 
what curved  : — said  of  a  plant.  Henslow. 

CURVE,  V.  n.  To  bend  in  a  curve  or  in  curves;  to 
wind  :  as,  "  The  road  goes  curving  away  toward 
the  hills." 

CUR-VfiT',  or  ciJR'VET,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  make 
curvets. 


CUR-VI-FO'lT-ATE,  «.  {Dot.)  Having  the  leaves 
bent  back  : — said  of  a  plant. 

CtJR'VI-FORM,  a.     Curved  in  shape  or  outline. 

CUSH,  n.  A  preparation  of  boiled  crackers  or  bis- 
cuits.    [Amer.  Colloq.j 

c6sH'I0N-iN«,  M.  {Steam  Eng.)  The  gradual 
stoppage  of  the  piston  by  the  resistance  of  a 
small  quantity  of  steam  left  in  the  cylinder. 

CUSH'ION-Y,  «.  Resembling  a  cushion  in  form 
or  character,    [u.]    '•  A  soft  and  c((«A(o/i^  nose." 

Dickens. 

cdSH'iTE,  n.  [From  Gush,  son  of  Ham— Gen.  x. 
6-10.]  {Ethnol.)  The  name  applied  to  that 
branch  of  the  Hamitie  race  to  which  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  belonged.  The  same  race 
is  supposed  by  many  authorities  to  have  been  in 
Chaldca  before  the  Accads,  and  to  have  been 
subjugated  by,  and  afterward  amalgamated 
with,  them,  and  later  with  Semitic  and  Aryan 
elements.  The  language  of  the  mixed  race,  as 
seen  in  the  early  Chaldean  inscriptions,  is  in  vo- 
cabulary predominantly  Cushite,  in  grammatuial 
structure  Turanian,  presenting  traces  of  both 
Semitic  and  Aryan  influences.  Rawlinson. 

CUS'PA-UORE,  1  ,1.    [Sp.  escttpir,  to  spit.]     A  large 

CUS'PI-DOB.  J  earthenware  vessel  used  to  receive 
waste  matter;  a  porcelain  waste-basket;  a  spit- 
toon. 

CUSPED  (kiispt),  a.   Furnished  with  a  cusp  or  cusps. 

CCS  SO,  I  ,j.      (Dot.)      A  small  Abyssinian  tree, 

COS'Si),  J  Brayera  anthelmintica,  nat.  ord.  Rosa- 
ceiB,  suborder  Spirnceie,  whose  flowers  are  the 
most  efiicacious  cure  for  tape-worm : — written 
also  kousso. 

CyS-TODE',  n.     [Fr.  &  It.]     A  custodian,     [r.] 

CyS-TO'DI-ER,  n.     A  custodian,     [r.] 

CUS'TOM,  H.  Add.  The  name  given  to  an  annual 
festival  in  Ashantee  and  Dahomey,  lasting  for 
several  weeks,  in  which  many  human  victims 
are  put  to  death,  to  testify  in  spirit-land  to  the 
king's  greatness,  or  as  ofi"erings  at  the  shrine  of 
his  ancestors. 

CUT,  V.  a.  Add.  {Drama.)  To  shorten  a  play 
or  a  part  by  leaving  out  a  portion,  so  as  to  tit  it 
for  the  stage. 

CUT,  n.     Add.     f  Cheat. 

Send  for  money,  knight ;  if  thou  hast  her  not  i'  the  end,  call 
me  cut.  Shak. 

CUTE'NESS,  n.     Acuteness ;  sharpness  ;  smartness. 

[Amer.  CoUoq.] 

CU'TI-CLE,  n.  Add.  The  outer  layer  of  the  in- 
tegument of  a  crustacean,  giving  rise  to  the 
exoskeleton  or  shell. 

CUT'TER-BAR,  n.  {Mach.)  A  bar  in  which  cut- 
ting-tools are  fastened. 

eWiM'RY,  I  (kflm'ri  or  kim'ri),  n.   &  a.      Same  as 
CYM'RY    j  KwMRY,  which  see. 

CY'A-NIN,     I  „.      [Gr.  ,t,5aros,   blue.]      The   blue 

CY'A-NINE,  I  coloring-matter  of  flowers  : — called 

also  anthokyuH.  Tolhausen. 

CY-A-NO'SrS.  n.  Add.  This  disease  is  generally 
the  result  of  the  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood 
through  the  non-closure  of  the  foramen  con- 
necting the  auricles  of  the  foetal  heart. 

CY'CAD,  n,     {Bot.)     A  member  of  the  order  C^ca- 

dacem ;  a  cycadaceous  plant. 
CY-CA-DA' CE-JE^  |  „.  '^;.  [From  Cycas,  one  of  the 
CY-CA' DE-JE,  j  genera ;  from  Gr.  kovki,  { L.  cuci), 
primarily  a  Persian  word  for pnZm.]  {Bot.)  An 
order  of  tropical  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  in- 
termediate between  the  conifers  and  the  palms, 
being  almost  identical  with  the  former  in  fruc- 
tification and  with  the  latter  in  foliation  and 
habit.  The  pith  of  several  species  yields  starch 
and  sago. 

CY-C.\-D.\'CEOyS  (sl-ka-d.-i'shus),  a.  {Bot.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Cycadacex. 

CY'CLE,  V.  n.     To  revolve  in  a  cycle  ;  to  circle. 

This  planet  has  gone  cycling  on  according  to  the  fixed  law  of 
gravity.  Darwin. 


CYC'LIC,  a.  Add.  Moving  in  cycles;  occurring 
in  cycles  or  after  the  revolution  of  detinite 
periods : — written  also  cyclical.  "  Cyclic  changes 
afl'ecting  the  earth's  surface."  Proctor. 

CY'CLOID,  a.  Add.  Noting  fish-scales  circular  in 
form. 

CY-CLON'IC,  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cyclone. 
CY-CLO-PE'AN,  1  „.  Add.  Noting  the  earliest 
CY-CLOP'IC,  J  style  of  architecture  found  in 
Greece,  characterized  by  the  use  of  masses  of 
roughly-hewn  rock  piled  up  without  cement  or 
mortar: — so  named  because  fabled  to  have  been 
the  workmanship  of  the  Cyclops. 

CY-CLO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  kukAodo-is,  a  moving  round.] 
{Physiol.)  The  circulation  of  fluids  in  the  cells, 
as  of  plants. 

CY-CLO-STOM' A-TA,  n.  pi.  [See  Cyclostoma.] 
{Zobl.) — Sec  Myzontes,  Suppl. 

CYM'B.\L-LER,  n.  A  player  on  the  cymbal;  a 
cymbalist. 

Night  and  day  served  there  a  chosen  band 
Of  uautch-girls,  cup-bearers,  aud  cymhaUera. 

Edwin  Arnold. 

CYM-BO-CE-PHAL'IC,  a.  [Gr.  kvV/3os,  a  cup  or 
bowl,  aud  K€(i>aXrj,  a  head.]  {Anthroj}.)  Bowl- 
shaped  ;  round  : — said  of  the  skull. 

The  anthropologist  now  recognizes  the  cymhocephalic  skull 
as  a  characteristic  of  Britain's  premetallic  age.  Dr.  D,  Wilaon. 

CYM'LING,  n.     A  squash.     [Amer.] 

CYN-A-RHO'DI-VM,  n.     Same  as  CvNARRnoDON. 

CYN-0-CEPH' A-LVS,  n.  [Gr.  kviov,  kvvo^,  a  dog,  and 
Ke^oA)].  a  head.] 

1.  {Egypt.  Myth.)     The  dog-faced  baboon,  an 
object  of  veneration  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)      A   genus   of   African    monkeys, 
comprising  the  baboon  and  the  mandrill. 

CY-NOI'DE-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  kvoiv,  kwos,  a  dog,  and 
ei6os,  resemblance.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  group  of  the 
Carnivora,  comprising  the  dog,  wolf,  jackal,  and 
fox. 

CYN-0-SU'RAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cynosure; 
attracting  like  a  cynosure.  "Sidney,  Spenser, 
the  Swan  of  Avon — that  cynosural  triad." 

C.  Kingsley. 

CY'PRESS-VINE,  n.  {Bot.)  An  American  climb- 
ing i}\iint  {Quamociit  vulgaris)  of  the  convol- 
vulus family.  Cray. 

CY-rTl'LIC,  o.  An  epithet  applied  to  an  old  Slavic 
alphabet,  from  St.  Cyril,  who  is  said  to  have 
invented  it  in  order  to  translate  the  Bible  for 
the  people  of  Bulgaria.  It  is  a  modification  of 
the  Greek  alphabet. 

CYS-TI-CER'CUS,  n.  [Gr.  kucttis,  a  cyst,  and  (cepKos, 
a  tail.]  The  tailed  bladder-worm,  an  internal 
parasite.     It  is  the  larva  of  the  tape-worm. 

CYS-TID' T-l'M,  71.  [Gr.  kvo-tis,  a  bladder,  and  iSiov 
diminutive.]  {Bot.)  The  sac  containing  the 
spores  of  fungi. 

CYTII-E-RE'AN,  a.  [L.  Cythereus ;  from  Gr.  Kvflrjpo, 
an  island  in  the  .lEgean,  near  which  Venus  rose 
from  the  ocean.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  Venus. 
CYT-0-BLAS-TE'MA,  |  n.     [Gr.  /ciiro?,  a   cell,  and 
CYT'0-PLA§m;,  j  /SAao-TTj/aa,  a  bud  and  sprout 

— ir\a(Tii.a,  formative  matter.]   Alternative  names 
for  protoplasm. 

CY'TODE,  n.  [Gr.  kuto?,  a  cell,  and  etSo?,  resem- 
blance.] {Zo'dl.)  A  simple  mass  of  protoplasm 
destitute  of  a  nucleus  ;  a  moner.  The  cytode 
is  the  simplest  form  of  life. 

CYT-O-^EN'E-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  kutos,  a  cell,  and  L.  gene- 
sis.] {Physiol.)  The  development  of  cells  in  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  structures.  Carjjenter. 

CYT-0-gE-NET'IC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cyto- 
geny  or  cell-formation. 

CY-TOQ'K-NOUS,  n.  {Physiol.)  Cell-producing:— 
specifically,  noting  a  form  of  connective  tissue. 

CY-TO^'E-NY,  n.  {Physiol.)  Cell-formatiou;  cyto- 
genesis. 

CZECH,  I  (tchgk),  n.     A  member  of  the  Slavic  race 

CSECH   J  inhabiting  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
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Da.     {Chem.)    The  symbol  of  davyum. 

D.\C-TyL-0-ZO'ID,  n.  [Gr.  SixrvXai,  a  finger,  iuov, 
a  living  creature,  and  ttSot,  reseuiblanoerj  {Zoiil.) 
One  of  the  catching  or  prehensile  polypes  of  a 
composite  hydra,  whoso  function  is  to  seize  the 
prey  for  the  colony  ;  a  prehenser. 

f  DADE,  n.     A  species  of  wading  bird. 

There's  neither  swallow,  dove,  nor  dade 
Can  soar  more  high  or  deeper  wade. 

Loyal  Garland,  1686. 

DA'DO,  n.     Add.     An  imitation  wainscoting  of 
paper  or  wood,  ex- 
tending    from     the 
floor  of  an  apartment 
three  to  five  feet  up. 

D.XO,  n.  {Coatume.)  A 
slash,  as  of  a  gar- 
ment :  —  specifically, 
the  slashing  of  the 
edges  of  garments  by 
way  of  ornament, 
fashionable    in     the 
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fourteenth  century  and  later. 
DA'iSESH,  11.     The  name  for  a  Hebrew  point  in- 
serted in  certain  consonants  either  to  remove  an 
aspirate  or  to  double  the  letter. 

DA-GO'BA,  n.     Same  as  Dhagoba,  which  gee,  Sup. 

DA'g6§,  h.  pi.  A  people  of  Spanish  parentage 
born  in  Louisiana.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

DA-GUfiRR'0-TYPE  (da-ggrVtyp),  v.  a.  To  make 
a  daguerrotype  picture  of;  to  reproduce  in  da- 
guerrotype : — written  also  daguerreotype. 

D.\-Qu£rr'0-TYPE,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  da- 
guerrotypy ;  produced  by  daguerrotypy ;  as, 
"  The  dayiierrotifpe  process" ;  "  A  daijuerro- 
type  picture"  : — written  also  daguerreotype, 

D.V-GUERR'O-TY-PY,  n.  The  art  of  producin.;  da- 
guerrotype   pictures: — written   also   daguerreo- 

D.\I'Ly,  ».  A  publication,  as  a  newspaper,  ap- 
pearing every  day. 

t  DAINT,  a.     Dainty.     "  Diets  daint."      Spenser. 

t  DAIN'TV,  H.  [Old  Fr.  daintie,  agreeableness ; 
from  L.  dignitatem,  worth.]  Add.  f  The  quality 
of  being  dainty  or  nice;  delicacy,  real  or  affected ; 
daintiness ;  coyness. 

So  forth  they  rode— he  feigning  seemly  mirth, 
And  she,  coy  looks :  so  dainty  maketh  derth 

[makes  to  be  valued].  Spenter. 

DAI'RY-FARM,  «.  A  farm  where  dairy-produce 
is  chiefly  raised. 

DAI'RY-ING, ».  The  occupation  of  a  dairy -farmer. 

DAI'RY-PRSD'UCE,  «.  (Agric.)  Milk  and  its 
products,  butter,  cheese,  cream,  Ac. 

DAI'§Y-CIIT'TER,  n.  {Bune-ball  A  Cricket.)  A 
ball  so  hit  by  the  batsman  as  to  skim  along  the 
surface  of  the  ground  for  a  considerable  distance 
without  actually  touching  it. 

DaIt'YA,  n.     See  Asura,  Suppl. 

DAK,  n.     See  Dauk. 

r.y-KOlT',  n.     Same  as  Dacoit. 

D.\-KOlT'y,  n.    Same  as  Dacoity. 

DA-KO'TAH§,  n.  pi.  (Ethnol.)  Same  as  Sioiix, 
which  see,  Suppl. 

DALE,  n.  Add.  In  Scotland  nnd  the  North  pf 
England,  the  district  lying  within  the  water- 
sheds of  a  river;  a  river-basin  : — generally  with 
the  name  of  the  river  prefixed;  as,  Tveeddale, 
Nithsdale,  Tynedale. 


DALE§'MAN  (daiz'mjn),  n.  The  inhabitant  of  a 
dale,  as  in  Scotland,  the  North  of  England,  Nor- 
way, Ac. 

The  daU$nen  [of  Westmoreland]  were  a  prImlUre  and  hardy 
raoe-  Lowell. 

DAL-TO'NI-AN,  n.  A  person  affected  with  color- 
blindness. 

DXM'AS-CENE,  a.  Add.  Damaacene-work;  («) 
The  inlaying  of  one  metal  on  another  so  as  to 
form  figures,  as  on  shields,  swords,  Ac. ;  also, 
the  work  thus  produced.  (6)  The  marking  of 
patterns  on  polished  steel  by  the  actiim  of  acids, 
or  by  the  combination  of  iron  and  steel ;  alto, 
the  work  thus  produced. 

DXm'AS-CENE,  n.  Add.  The  peculiar  wavy  ap- 
pearance presented  by  Damascus  blades,  and 
imitated  by  modern  manufacturers  by  mixing 
platinum  with  the  iron. 

D.V-MXs'CUS,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  city  of 
Damascus,  in  Syria. 

Bamascua  blades,  the  most  famous  sword- 
blades  of  the  Middle  Ages,  presenting  in  their 
te.xture  lines  like  those  of  watered  silk. 

DAM-MAR',  n.  [A  native  name.]  {Dot.)  A  very 
handsome  genus  of  coniferous  trees,  from  a 
species  of  which  liquid  storax  is  said  to  be  ob- 
tained. D.  australis  is  the  kauri  pine  of  New 
Zealand,  which  yields  a  hard  resin.  B.  orien- 
tali»,  the  Amboyna  pitch-tree,  also  yields  resin. 
White  dammar,  otherwise  called  Indian  copal 
or  gum  animi.  used  in  India  as  a  varnish,  is  ob- 
tained from   Vateria  Indica. 

DXMP'ER,  «.  Add.  1.  In  a  locomotive  engine,  a 
kind  of  iron  Venetian  blind  fixed  to  the  smoke- 
box  end  of  the  boiler,  which  is  shut  down  when 
the  engine  is  standing  and  opened  when  it  is 
running. 

2.  In  AHi»tralia,  a  kind  of  unleavened  bread 
baked  by  the  colonists. 

t  DXmP'NED,  p.  A  a.  [Old  Fr.  dampner,  from  L. 
damnare,  to  condemn.]     Condemned. 

Dampned  was  he  to  die  in  that  prisoun.        Chavcer. 

DXN-C£tTE',  »i.     1.  {Her.)     A  zigzag  or  chevron 

fret. 

2.    (Arch.)      A   chevron   ornament  seen   in 

Norman  buildings.  Weale. 

DAN'gER,  n.     Add.     f  Power  for  barm ;    reach ; 

control. 

Ton  stand  within  his  danger,  do  von  notT  Skak. 

DAN'5ER-fCl,  a.     Dangerous.     [Obsolete  or  R.j 

DXN'GLE-BER-BY,  «.  (Bot.)  A  Bhruh  (Gaylus- 
aucia  frondoaa)  akin  to  the  huckleberry,  bear- 
ing an  edible,  sweet  berry  of  a  blue  color,  found 
from  New  England  to  Kentucky: — called  also 
blue  tangle. 

dXn'ITFS,  n.  pi.  The  name  given  to  a  secret  bat- 
talion of  Mormons,  said  to  be  banded  together 
for  deeds  of  violence.  Hartlett. 

DANSEUSE  (dOn-8Uz),  n.     [Fr.]     A  female  dancer. 

t  DXn'SKER.  h.     [Dan.]     A  Dane. 

Inquire  me  first  what  Dantkert  are  In  Paris.        Shak. 
DXNT,  n.      A   heavy   metal   weight   with   a  ring 
handle,  used  for  beating  down  the  layers  of 
salted  provisions  in  casks. 

D.\N-T£sqi;e'  (dan-tesk').  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  Dante  or  his  style. 

DXPH'N(>-MXN-CY,  n.  [Or.  W*.',,  a  laurel,  and 
iiavrtCa,  divination.]  Divination  by  means  of 
the  laurel. 

DAR'BY,  n.  A  fetter  or  handcuff.  [Slang.]  ".Tem 
Clink  will  fetch  you  the  darbiea."  Sir  W.  Scott.  | 


DAR'DAN,  j  a.     (Clau.  IJ{,t.)     Of  or  per- 

DAR-UA'Nl-AN,  J  taining  to  Dardania,  or  to  Dar- 
danus,  its  first  king;  Trojan. 

the  Pclopid  and  bardan  klnfs. 


DAR'D.^N,  l„.     (Claaa.   Hiat.)     Anlnhabl- 

DAR  DA'NI-AN,  J  tant  of  Dardania,  the   earliest 

settlement  in  the  Troas;  a  Trojan. 
DARG,  n.     [Contr.  for  day'a  umrk.]     A  day's  work  ; 

as  much  work  as  a  man  is  expected  to'  do  in  » 

day;    as,    "A    collier's    d«r//" :— written    also 

dargue.     [Scotch  <t-  North  Eng.] 

Mony  a  fair  darg  we  iwa  bae  wroehi.  Burn*. 

DARGUE,  »i.     Add. — See  preceding  entry. 
DARK,  a.     Add.     Dark  hone  ( Racing),  a  horee 
regarding   which   nothing  positive   it    known. 

[Slang.]  Holtrn. 

fDARK'FCL,  a.  Full  of  darkness ;  dark.  "All 
thy  body  shall  be  dark/ul." 

Wycllfe—Luke  x\.  .34. 
DARK'LE,  V.  n.    To  become  dark.     [Poet.] 

The  Terr  start 

Darkle  in  the  trackleM  toI4.         C.  D.  Prtmhe*. 

DAR-WIn'I-AN,  II.  One  who  a<lopt«  the  Darwinian 
theory;  an  evolutionist. — Bee  Daiiwi.hism,  Sup. 

DAR-WIN'I-.\N,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to.  or  char- 
acterized by,  Darwinism;  evolutionary;  aa,  "The 
Daricinian  theory." 

DAB-WlN'r-AN-I§M,  |  „.      [After  Charles    Robert 

DAR'WIN-r§M.  J  Darwin,  the  author  of  the 

doctrine  in  its  present  form.]  ( Biol.  A  Phytiol.) 
Tl>e  doctrine  of  evolution  or  continuous  devel- 
opment, and  of  the  production  of  new  Fpeciee 
by  continuous  minute  modifications,  based  prin- 
cipally on  the  theories  of  natural  scleetiun, 
struggle  for  exi-xtence,  and  survival  of  the  fit- 
test:— opposed  to  the  doctrine  which  upholds  » 
special  creative  fiat  at  the  origin  of  each  s|>«ciet. 

DXsH,  ?i.  Add.  {Racing.)  A  race  consisting  of 
a  single  heat. 

DXS'SY,  h.  (Zotil.)  The  local  name  for  the  rock- 
rabbit  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  a  true 
cony. 

DAs'TABD,  n.  Dastardly.  "Curse  on  the»e  da». 
tard  souls."  Addiuou. 

t  DA^'WEN,  r.  ».     To  become  dated  or  dazzled. 

"Thine  eyen  daatren."  CMnmrrr. 

DA-SY>I'£-TER.  n.     [(ir.  Savw,  dense,  and  Mrrpor,  a 

measure.]    (Phyaita.)    An  extremely  light  gla>s 

globe,  weighed  successively  in  different  gases  to 

test  their  density. 

DXS'Y-PUS,  n.  [Gr.  S<urvvov«,  hairy-footed — Uvwt, 
shaggy,  and  irovt.  a  foot.]  {Znill.)  The  genus 
of  edentate  mammals  comprising  the  armadillo. 
— Sec  AiiMAniLLO. 

DAUXT'OK,  r.a.  [A  form  of  Middle  Eng.  damttt- 
e».]     To  daunt. 

To  rfatinfim  mr.  to  <la«ii<«ii  aw. 

And  mc  IilIuc  Charlo'a  rld»l  w*.     Jmem^U*  Stmf. 

DXv'EN-PORT,  n.     A  sloping  writing-table. 

DA'Vy-L.XMP,  n.  A  lamp  invented  by  Sir  Ham- 
phry  Davy,  in  which  the  flame  is  invi*te<l  wilh 
fine  wire  gauze,  so  as  to  obviate  explucions  in 
mines. 

DA'vy-fM,  N.  [In  honor  of  Sir  Humphry  Airy.] 
{Chem.)  A  very  rare,  si  Ivor- white,  bard  metal 
of  the  platinum  group,  malleable  at  a  red  heat; 
discoverc<l  by  Serge  Kern  in  IST"  in  platinif- 
erous  sand.    Sym.  Da.;  Atomio  wt.  16V-la4. 

Grttmr. 

D.\WDLE,  r.  n.  To  waste  by  trifling : — with  tivny  ; 
as,  "  To  datcdU  aKny  a  foren<M)n."     [Colloq.] 
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f  dAW-E-NYNGE'  (da-e-mng'),  n.     Dawning. 

In  a  dateenynge 
As  Chanticleer  sat  amoug  his  wives  all.  Chaucer. 

DAY'AK  (di'ak),  n.     See  Dyak. 

f  DAY-E-§YE'  (dl-f-zi'),  or  DAY-E-§YE'  (di-g-za'), 

n.     A  tfaisy. 

A  Frankcleyn  was  in  his  companyc ; 

White  was  his  beard  as  is  the  dayctye.  Chaucer. 

DAY'5-WORK  (diiz'wurk),  n.  Add.  {Naut.)  The 
account  or  reckoning  of  a  ship's  course  for 
twenty-four  hours,  from  noon  to  noon. 

DEAD  (d6d),  ad.  So  as  to  seem  dead  ;  helplessly; 
utterly;  completely;  as,  "Bead  drunk";  "Dead 
beat."     [Colloq.] 

DEAD'-iN-GLE  (-ftng'gl),  n.  {Fort.)  The  part  in 
front  of  the  parapet  which  the  garrison  cannot 
see  nor  command  with  their  guns. 

d6aD-BEAT'  (d6d-bet'),  «•  A  low  fellow  who  lives 
by  meanly  hanging  on  others.      [Amer.  Slang.] 

DEAD'-DOOR  (ded'dor),  w.  {Naut.)  A  door  fitted 
outside  the  quarter-gallery  door  of  a  vessel,  for 
use  in  case  of  the  latter  being  carried  away. 

Weale. 

DEAD'-GK06nD,  n.     {Mining.)     That  portion  of 

a  vein  which  is  empty  of  ore. 
d6aD'-HEAT,  n.     A  race  or  course  in  which  two 

competitors  come  in  level. 

DEAD'— lInE,  n.  A  line  in  connection  with  a 
military  prison,  on  crossing  which  a  prisoner  is 
liable  to  be  instantly  shot. 

DEAD'-LOCK,  )i.     1.  A  lock  destitute  of  a  spring. 
2.  A  state  of  affairs  in  which  no  progress  can 
be  made;  an  enforced  stand-still;  as,  "Matters 
had  got  into  a  dead-lock." 

d6ad'-PAY,  n.  {Mil.)  The  pay  drawn  by  dis- 
honest oflBeers  for  dead  men  whose  names  are 
continued  on  the  roll. 

Oh  you  commanders 
That,  like  me,  have  no  dead-pays  t        Massinger. 

D£AD'— PLATE,  n.  {Much.)  A  covering  over  a 
grate  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air. 

DfiAD'-POINTS,  n.;;i.  {Much.)  Two  positions  in 
the  revolution  of  an  axle,  in  which  the  driving 
force  is  nothing.  It  was  to  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty that  the  fly-wheel  was  invented, 

D£AD'-R0PE;  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  that  does  not 
run  in  any  block  or  pulley.  Weale. 

D£aD§  (dedz),  n.  pi.  {Milling.)  Places  where  no 
ore  is  to  be  found ;  dead-ground ;  waste  heaps 
destitute  of  ore.  Weale. 

DfiAD'-SEA-XP'PLE,  n.  {Com.)  The  trade  name 
for  the  Mecca  or  Bussorah  gall  produced  by  a 
cynips  on  the  oak  of  the  district,  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  ink,  black  dye,  and  as  an  astrin- 
gent in  medicine. 

DfiAD'— WALL,  n.  A  blank  wall  unbroken  by  win- 
dows or  otlier  openings. 

d£AD'-WEIGHT  (ded'wat),  n.  A  heavy  oppressive 
weight ;  a  weight  that  impedes  progress ;  an 
oppressive  burden  ;  as,  "  She  operated  as  a  dead- 
weight on  his  efforts." 

DEAL'-FISH,  n.  {Teh.)  A  genus  {Trnchypterus) 
of  fishes  of  the  ribbon  family,  so  named  from 
the  resemblance  of  their  compressed  bodies  to  a 
deal.  T.  Bogmarus,  the  vnagmaer  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians, sometimes  appears  on  the  north  coasts 
of  Great  Britain. 

DEAN,  H.  A  variant  form  of  den,  dene,  and  a 
common  element  in  British  place-names ;  as, 
Hazeldean,  Rottingdean. 

DEAN'§'-STAlL,  w.  {Eccl.)  The  first  or  front 
stall  on  the  right  or  south  side  of  the  chancel 
or  choir  in  a  church. 

f  d£aB,  ad.  Dearly.  [Fam.]  "  So  dear  I  love 
the  man."  Shak. 

'Our  dear  peril." 

Shak. 


DEAR,  a.     Add.     f  Dire. 


DEARTH  (derth),  n.     Add.     See  Derth,  Suppl. 
D£aTH'-A-COLD,  ad.  &  a.  Deadly  cold.   [Colloq.] 


dEath'I-NESS,  n.    A  deathy  or  narcotic  influence. 

[R.] 

With  the  air  around 
Its  dead  Ingredients  mingle  deathinesSt 
And  lull  his  penal  agony  to  sleep.  Southey, 

DEATH'-RATE,  n.    The  percentage  of  deaths  in  a 
population. 


DEATH'-RAT-TLE,  n.     The  rattle  in  the  throat  of 

a  dying  person. 
DEATH'S' -HEAD,  n.     A  skull  of  a  dead  person. 

I'd  rather  be  married  to  a  death's-head.  Shak. 

DEATH'Y,  a.     Of  or  relating  to,  or  of  the  nature 

of,  death,     [r.] 
DE-BASED   (df-bast'),  a.     {Her.)     Upturned  from 

its  base  ;  upside  down  ;  reversed. 

DE  BfiNT'URE,  n.  Add.  An  instrument  by  which 
a  public  company  acknowledges  the  borrowing 
of  a  sum  of  money  and  undertakes  to  repay  the 
same  with  interest. 

DEB-0-NAIRE',  a.    Same  as  Debonair. 

Cowley,  there. 
Whose  active  fancy  debonaire.        E.  B.  Browning. 

DE-BRUI§ED'  (dt-brtizd'),  a.  {Her.)  A  term  used  to 
express  the  grievous 
restraint  of  an  ani- 
mal, and  its  being 
debarred  of  its  nat- 
ural freedom,  by  hav- 
ing any  of  the  ordi- 
naries laid  over  it. 
— Dictionary  of  Dis- 
play. 

DEB'y-SCOPE,«.  (0/,*.)  Debruised. 

A  reflecting  instru- 
ment consisting  of  two  silvered  plates,  in  which, 
when  placed  before  a  design,  a  collection  of 
flower-leaves,  or  the  like,  beautiful  and  sugges- 
tive combinations  appear  mirrored  : — so  named 
after  the  inventor,  Debus,  a  French  optician. 

DinUTANTE  (drt-bu-t6iit),  «.  [Fern,  of  dibutant.] 
A  female  who  makes  a  debut. 

DE-CA'DENT, o.    Falling  off;  decaying;  declining. 

D^i-CiL-CI-rr-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
decalcifying. 

DE-CXL'CI-FY,  v.  a.  To  remove  calcareous  matter 
from  ;  as,  "  To  decalcify  bones." 

DE-CXL-CO-MA'NI-A,  «.  [Fr.  dicalcomanie — de, 
and  calquer,  to  trace,  fo  copy.]  The  process  of 
transferring  designs  to  marble,  china,  glass,  &c., 
so  as  to  be  permanent. 

DEC-A-l!«TER,  or  DE-CX.L'1-TER,  n.  {Metric  Sys- 
tem.)    Ten  litres. — See  Decalitre. 

DE-CAR-BON-I-ZA'TION,  |  „.     The  process  of  de- 

DE-CAR-BU-RI-ZA'TION,  j  priving  of  carbon  :— 
specifically,  the  conversion  of  cast-iron  into 
malleable  iron  and  steel  by  the  removal  of  its 
carbon. 

DE-CAR'BU-RIZE,  v.  a.  {Chem.)  To  deprive  of 
carbon ;  to  decarbonize. 

t  DE-CARD',  V.  a.     To  discard. 

You  have  cast  those  by,  decarded  them.        Fletcher, 

D£C'AS-TER  (dek'as-tgr),  or  DEC-A-STERE'  (Fr. 
pron,  da-ka-ster),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  fieica,  ten,  and 
Fr.  st&re. — ^See  Steue.]  {Metric  System.)  A 
solid  measure  equal  to  10  steres,  or  10  cubic 
meters,  and  equivalent  to  353.166  cubic  inches 

d£c'A-STYLE,  a.  Having  ten  columns;  as,  "A 
decasty/e  portico." 

DE-CEN-TR\L-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  decentralizing. 

DE-CEN'TR.\L-iZE.  v.  a.  To  withdraw  from  a 
centre  or  the  influence  of  a  centre;  to  free  from 
centralization. 

t  DE-CERP',  V.  a.     To  pluck  off;  to  gather. 

DfiQ'I-MAL-l^M,  n.      The  decimal  system,  as  in 

weights,  measures,  and  money. 
d6(J'I-MAL-LY,  ad.     In  accordance  with  decimals 

or  the  decimal  system  ;  by  tens. 
D^CIME  (da-sem),  «.     [From  L.  decimus,  tenth.] 

A  French  coin,  the  tenth  part  of  a  franc,  and 

worth  nearly  2  cents,  or  \d.  sterling. 


DE-CIP'I-UM,  «.  [L.  decipio,  to  deceive.]  {Chem.) 
A  new  metal  of  the  cerium  group,  said  to  have 
been  found  by  Delafontaine  in  samarskite.  Ho 
believes  it  to  be  white,  and  to  yield  colorless 
Siilts.  Greene. 

DE-CIS'TER,  DEg'iS-TER,  or  DEQ'l-STERE  (Fr. 
pron.  da-s5s-ter),  ii.  [Fr.  deci,  a  tenth  jiart,  and 
stere.^  {Metric  System.)  A  solid  measure,  the 
tenth  part  of  a  stere,  or  3.531714  cubic  feet. 

t  d£CK,  v.  a.  [ProbablJ'  a  form  of  dag,  to  bedew.] 
To  bedew. 

M'hen  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt.        Shak. 

DfiCK'— HAND,  n.  {N^unt.)  A  seaman  who  works 
only  on  deck,  but  is  unable  or  not  required  to 
go  aloft. 

DEC'LI-NAL,  or  DE-CLIN'AL,  a.  Bending  or  slop- 
ing down  : — specifically  ( Geol.),  noting  the  down- 
ward slope  of  strata,  as  from  an  anticlinal  a-xis. 

DE'COM-PLEX,  a.  Made  up  of  complex  constitu- 
ents; multiplicatively  complex. 

DE-COM-PO§ED',  a.     1.  Resolved  into  its  original 
elements. 
2.  {Chem.)     Set  free  from  combination. 
A  decomjiosed  crest  {Ornith.),  a  crest  in  which 
the  feathers  stand  apart  from  one  another. 

DE-CON-CEN'TRAtE,  v.  a.  To  dismiss  from  a  state 
of  concentration  : — said  of  troops.     [Recent.] 

London  Times. 

DE-C6N-CEN-TRA'TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  deconcen- 
trating  or  dismissing  from  a  state  of  concentra- 
tion, as  troops.  London  Times. 

f  DE-CORE',  V.  a.  To  decorate.  "  To  decore  and 
beautify  the  house  of  God."  Hall, 

DE-CO' ROyS-NESS,  n.     Decorous  behavior. 

DE-COY'-BIRD,  n.  1.  A  bird  used  to  lure  others 
into  a  snare. 

Hence,  2.    [Fig.]    A  man  who  decoys  or  al- 
lures others. 

DE-CRE'TAL,  n.  Add.  {Rom,  Cath,  Ch,)  A  gen- 
eral name  for  the  decrees  of  the  Popes,  com- 
prehending rescripts,  decrees,  mandates,  edict.*, 
and  general  resolutions  of  the  councils.  The 
decretals  form  the  second  part  of  the  canon  law. 

Staunton, 

DE-Ct'R'SIVE,  a.  {Dot.)  Noting  leaves  that  run 
down  the  stem,  attached  by  their  middle  nerve 
only. 

DE-cCs'S.\-TIVE,  a.  Cutting  at  an  acute  angle  so 
as  to  decussate. 

DE-DA'LI-AN,  a.     Dtedalian,  which  see, 

DED'I-C.\-TURE,  n.     Dedication.  E.  B.  Broirning. 

DE-DOUB'LE-MENT  (de-dub'bl-m6nt),  n.  [L.  de, 
down,  and  Eng.  doublement.]  The  act  of  doub- 
ling down: — specifically  {Rot.),  the  separation 
of  a  laj'er  from  an  organ,  as  from  the  inside  of 
a  petal,  so  as  to  form  a  doubling  of  the  organ  or 
a  scale. 

DE-DUC'TI-BLE,  a.  1.  That  can  be  deducted,  sub- 
tracted, or  withdrawn. 

Not  one  found  honestly  deductible 

From  any  use  that  pleased  him.       E.  B.  Browning. 

2.  That  may   be  deduced  by  inference ;  de- 
ducible.     [r.] 

DE-DU-PLI-CA'TION,  n.    See  DEDOtrBLEMENT,  Sup. 
f  DE-DUYT'  (d?-dw5t'),  n.  [Old  Fr.  deduit.']   Pleas- 
ure; delight;  amusement. 

Upon  his  hand  he  bore  for  his  deduyt 

An  eagle  tame,  as  any  lily  white.  Chaucer, 

DEED'F^L,  a.  Full  of  deeds  or  exploits.  [r.J 
"A  rfeet//Hnife."  Tennyson. 

DEEP-SEA'-LINE,  «.  (JVai(«.)  A  line  for  taking 
soundings  at  great  depths,  furnished  with  a  very 
heavy  plummet  detachable  on  reaching  the  bot- 
tom, so  that  it  does  not  require  to  be  hauled  up 
again. 

DEER,  H.  sing.  &  pi.      Add.      f  Any  wild  animal 

or  wild  animals.      "Mice   and  rats  and  such 

small  deer."  Shak. 

He  could  hunt  at  wilde  detr.  Chaucer, 

DEER'BER-RY,  n.  {Bot,)  A  North-American 
pliint  of  the  heath  family,  Vaccinium  stamineum, 
with  large,  greenish,  mawkish  berries;  8qua\< 
huckleberry. 
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DEER-GRASS 

DKKn'-GR.XSS,  H.  {Hot.)  Tho  popular  name  of 
plants  of  tlie  genus  lihexin,  nut.  ord.  Meln»l<>- 
mncete,  with  large,  showy,  cyuioxe  flowers  and 
bright  pur))lo  ]>oials.  The  piiint  growa  in  sandy 
swamps  from  AIuHsachusetts  southward. — Called 
also  meudoic-beiiiUi/,  Gray. 

DEfiR'SKiN,  It.  Leather  made  from  the  skin  of  a 
deer. 

f  DftES  (dAs),  11.  pi.  [Old  Fr.  dez,  pi.  of  det.  a  die.] 
Dice.     "  To  piny  at  dees."  Chaucer. 

t  DE-FAIL',  V.  II.  To  fail.  "And  will  de/nil  or 
else  prove  recreant."  Machin. 

DE-F.5lL'CATE,  v.  n.  To  commit  defalcation  or 
breach  of  trust ;  to  embezzle. 

D£f'AL-CA-TOR,  h.  One  who  abstracts  or  fails  to 
account  for  money  which  he  has  in  charge;  a 
defi.ulter ;  an  embezzler,  IK.  Irvinrj. 

f  DE-FEAT',  V.  a.  [Abbreviated  from  defeature.] 
To  disfigure;  to  disguise.  ^'Defeat  thy  favor 
with  a  usurped  beard."  Shak.     Schmidt. 

DE-FEAT'ilRE  (df-fet'ur),  v.  a.  [Prefix  de,  and 
/eiiture.]  To  change  the  features  of;  to  dis- 
feature. "Features  defeatured  in  the  way  I 
have  described."  Shuk.     Schmidt. 

DEF'E  GATE.  V.  a.  Add.  To  cause  to  evacuate 
the  contents  of  the  intestines ;  to  purge. 

d£F-E-CA'TION,  II.  Add.  The  net  of  discharging 
the  contents  of  the  cloaca  ;  dejection. 

DfiF'E-CA-TOR,  ii.  One  who,  or  that  which,  defe- 
cates or  purifies. 

f  DE-f£ct',  v.  a.  To  cause  a  defect  in  or  injury 
to ;  to  damage ;  to  destroy. 

None  can  my  life  defect.     TroubU  of  (luetn  Stizabeth. 

t  DE-f£c'TIOUS  (df-fek'sliys),  a.  Defective;  im- 
perfect.    "  A   defectioHH  piece."  Sidnei/, 

f  DE-f6nse',  v.  a.  &  V.  II.     Same  as  Defence. 

t  DE-F6n'SI0N,  II.     Defence.  Chancer. 

DEF-ER-v6s'CENCE,  II.  Add.  {Med.)  The  fall 
in  the  temperature  of  a  pnticnt  when  convales- 
cent after  an  acute  disease. 

DE-Fi'BRIN-ATE,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  fibrine, 
[Recent.]  Dana. 

DE-Fi-BRI-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  depriving  of 
tibrine.     [Recent.]  Dana. 

dEF-I-LADE',  1  ».  rt.    (Fort.)    To  render  incapable 
DE-FILE',         J  of  being  enfiladed;    as,  "To  defi- 
lade an  exposed  side  of  a  fortress."— See  Defi- 

LADIXG. 

d£f'I-NIte,  a.  Add,  (Bot.)  (a)  Applied  to  inflo- 
rescence when  it  ends  in  a  single  flower  whose 
expansion  is  centrifugal.  (It)  Having  the  num- 
ber of  the  parts  of  an  organ  limited  and  not 
exceeding  twenty. 

DfiF-I-Nf'TION-AL,   a.     Of   or  pertaining   to,  or 

partaking  of,  the  nature  of  a  definition. 
DE-FLfeCT'ED,  |  «.     (Hot,)     Bent  down- 

DE-FLExED  (dg-fl6k8d'),  J  ward  archwise. 

D£F-L0-RA'TI0N,  n.  Add.  In  medical  jiirig- 
prudence,  sexual  connection  without  vioience, 
in  contradistinction  to  rape;  loss  of  the  marks 
of  virginity  by  connection  with  a  male. 

DE-FL(3w'ER.  V.  a.  To  take  away  a  woman's  vir- 
ginity ;  to  ravish  ;  to  deflour.  (Dejlower  is  now 
the  common  spelling.) 

DE-FO'LI-AT-ED,  a.     Stripped  of  leaves. 

DE-FOR'EST,  v.  a.     To  clear  of  forests ;  to  disaffor- 
est.    "  The  rapid  deforest int/  of  large  areas." 
Report  of  U.  S.  Commission  on  Agriculture, 

DE-FRAY'AL,  M,  The  act  of  defraying  or  paying ; 
as,  "  The  defrayal  of  costs." 

t  DE-FCnc'TIVE,  «.  Funereal.  "  Defunct ive 
music."  Shak.     Schmidt. 

DE-GLU'TI-TO-RY,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  as- 
sisting in,  deglutition;  as,  "Deylutiiory  mus- 
cles." 

DE-HU'mAN-!zE,  I',  a.  To  deprive  of  humanity 
or  of  the  character  appropriate  to  man ;  to  ren- 
der devoid  of  humane  feelings ;  to  render  in- 
human,    [r.] 
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DB-HY-DRA'TION.  »i.  [L.  de.  implying  depriva- 
tion, and  (Jr.  vi4ap,  vjarof,  water.]  (fhtm.)  The 
removal  of  water  from  any  compound  contain- 
ing it  as  a  constituent, 

DEIC'TIC  (fllk'tik),  «.  [Gr.  Suktiko^,  pointing  out 
with  the  finger,  from  StUyvfti,  to  point  out.] 
Pointing  out;  ostensive: — ."pecifically,  in  Aris- 
totelian logic,  noting  direct  argument  or  infer- 
ence as  opposed  to  indirect. 

DEi'N(.)-SAUR  (di'u9-»ar),  ii.     See  DiNOSAUB,  Sup. 
t  DEIN  TE,  1  (f„r  earlier  pronunciation  of  ei,  ey, 
t  DEYN'TE  J  see  Fev,  Suppl.),  «.     Dainty  ;  rare; 
valuable. 

Full  manj  a  deynte  hone  had  he  Id  stable.        Chaucer. 
d£k'.\-GRXM,  n.     Same  as  Decagkam. 
d£k-A-l1'TER,  n.     Same  as  Decalitre. 
d6k-A-ME'TER,  n.    Same  as  Decametre. 
d£k'A-STERE,  «,     Same  as  Decasteue. 
d£k'LE,  n.     In  a  paper-making  machine,  a  thin 

frame  of  wood  serving  to  regulate  the  width  of 

the  sheet. 

DE-LAINE',  n.  [Fr.  de,  of,  and  laine,  wool.]  A 
sort  of  thin  figured  muslin,  sometimes  made 
entirely  of  wool,  though  commonly  of  a  mixture 
of  wool  and  cotton,  used  for  ladies'  dresses. 

DE-L.\M-I-NA'TION,  ij.  [L.  de,  from,  off",  and  lam- 
ina, a  layer.]  The  process  of  coming  away  in 
laminae  or  layers.  Diinman. 

DE-LAY',  V.  a.     Add.     f  To  let  slip  by  delaying. 

I  do  beseech  3-0U 
That  jou  not  delay  the  present.  Shak. 

DE-LfiC'TATE,  ».  a.     To  delight,     [r.] 

I  d£l'E-TER-Y,  n.  That  which  deletes  or  destroys. 
"  A  direct  deletery  to  sin."  Jer.  Taylnr. 

d£l'E-TIVE,  rt.  Fitted  to  delete  J  deleting.  "Made 
more  deletice."  Evelyn. 

f  d£l'I-BER,  v.  n.     To  deliberate.  Chaucer. 

DE-LIGIIT',  V.  &  n.  Add.  This  is  a  false  spell- 
ing, probably  through  a  fancied  connection  with 
light.  It  is  from  Old  Fr.  deliter,  earlier  deleiter, 
from  L.  delectare,  the  Old  Fr.  noun  being  delit, 
earlier  deleit,  whence  the  more  accurate  older 
English  forms  delit,  delite,  delyt. 

DE-lTm'IT,  v.  a.  Add.  To  mark  or  lay  out,  as  a 
boundary-line  or  limit ;  to  mark  the  limits  of. 
"The  frontier-line  as  delimited  by  the  treaty  of 
Gundamak."  London  Times. 

DE-LIM-I-TA'TION,  n.  Add.  The  act  of  fixing 
tho  limits  of;  the  act  of  marking  off  or  de- 
scribing, as  a  limit  or  boundary.  "The  delimi- 
tation of  the  Hellenic  frontiers."  Conteinp.  Rev. 

General  Goldsmlds  functions  were  restricted  to  the  dcUmita 
tion  of  a  frontier-line.  Sir  H.  Raaiiiuon. 

DE-LIN'E-A-TO-RY,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  delin- 
eation ;  delineating. 

t  DE-LtT',   I  (df-lH'),  r.  A  n.   An  older  and  better 
I  DE-lIte'  J  spelling  of  delight. — See  Delight, 

Suppl. 
DE-LIR'I-Ot'S,  a.     Add.     Mad,  as  if  with  excess 

of  joy,  pajjsion,  or  the  like. 

All  the  misty  valleys  at  Its  feet 

Were  full  of  tiie  delirious  song  of  birds. 

Voices  of  men,  and  bells,  and  low  of  herds. 

LongfaUow. 

D£l-I-t£s'CENCE,  n.  Add.  (Med.)  The  period 
during  which  morbid  poisons,  as  small-pox,  lie 
dormant  in  the  system.  I 

DE-LIv'ER-ANCE,  m.     Add.     What  is  delivered  or 
uttered;  judgment  pronounced;    decision;    as,  j 
"The  deliverance  of  the  court";    "The  deliver- 
ance of  consciousness."  Fortnightly  Rev. 

d£l'LA-RQb'BI-.\-W.\RE,  n,  (PoUery.)  A  spe- 
cies of  earthenware,  tlie  foundation  of  which  is 
terra-cotta,  upon  which  a  metallic  color  is  fixed 
by  the  action  of  fire: — so  named  from  Luca 
della  Robbia,  an  Italian,  by  whom  the  ort  of 
producing  this  ware  was  revived  in  the  fifteenth  j 
century, 

DEL- Pills' IDJE,   n.  pi.      [Gr.  ««A*i«,    a»A*rKo<,   a  | 
dolphin,    and    patronymic     termination     irfjr.]  j 
(Zool.)     A  division  of  the  Cetaeea,  comprising 
the  dolphins,  porpoises,  and  narwhal,  { 
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DKL-T.\-rj^.'A'TIoS, ...  [From  drli.i,  and  h.fneio, 
to  iiiiike.]  (O'eol.)  The  funnstiuo  of  »  delu, 
UK  ut  the  nioulb  ol  a  river, 

Dt:-Lt'^N'DVNO,  Fi.  (Xoiil.)  A  camivoroui  qua/1- 
ruped  of  Java,  regarded  a«  the  connecting  link 
between  the  wett.<el  and  cut  tiiU-*.  It  in  of  a 
Kltudcr  fc.riii,  with  long  tail,  and  prettil/ 
8treakc<l  and  K|>«tte<l. 

t  DE-LVT'  {or  df-Ut'), ...  Delight.— vSe«  Delioht, 
Suppl. 

That  I'vrrroorr  dtlyt  bath  and  (ladacM*.  Chsmttr. 

DE'MARiU.  ,1,  Add.  {Anr.ii  il,.d.  Greece.)  One 
of  the  8ubdivii<ionit  ol  an  eparchj;  a  townsUip; 
a  hundred  :— written  also  deme. 

DE-MA-TE'RI-AL-iZE,  r  a.  To  deprive  of  ma- 
terial qualities;  to  render  iioninterial, 

DemaltrtaliMina  maltrr  by  •trippla(  It  of  rreryiklBf  wMell 
.  .  .  ban  diitlnKuUhnl  mailrr.  Kllmam. 

DEME,  M.    See  Dkmarch,  Suppl. 

t  DE-MEAN'ANCE,   n.      Demeanor,      "  Royal  de- 

ineanance."  SkelloH. 

DE-MENT',  a.   .[L.  demeiis,  dementis,  mad — de,  out 

of,  and  fM«n«,  mentis,  the  mind, J     Demented; 

mad. 

Are  JOU  dumb  ai  well  ai  dement  f        J.  H.  Xewmam. 

t  DE-M£r'IT,  r.  II.  To  deserve  :— in  either  a  go«»d 
or  a  bad  vense.  "  Executed  as  a  traitor,  as  he 
well  demerited."  Slnle  TrinU. 

DE-Ml-MOSDE,  n.  [Fr.— lit.,  half-world.]  A  col- 
lective name  for  women  of  doubtful  repuUition, 
as  kcpt-mi^treyses  : — sometimei;  applied  to  fast 
men  and  courtesans, 

DE-MIs'8I0N-.\-RY,  a.     1.  Tending  to  degrade. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  relinqui!>binent  or  nur- 
render;  as,  "A  demissionary  dee<i  or  writing." 

d£m'I-SCit,  II.  A  half  Buit:— said,  «|ieciricallj, 
of  armor. 

DE-mOB-!-LI-ZA'TIOX,  h.  The  procew  of  demob- 
ilizing or  state  of  being  demobilized. 

DE-MOB' I-LiZE,  r.  a.  [Fr.  dfmobihser — dt-,  and 
mobillser,  to  make  movable,  to  mobilixe;  fiom 
mobile,  L.  mobilis,  movable,  motto,  to  move.] 
{Mil.)  To  di8mi.'9<  from  u  state  of  mobilixation  ; 
to  dismiss  from  active  service: — said  of  troop*. 

d£5I'(>CRAT,  II.  Add.  In  Tnitrd  States  p>.liiiet,  n 
member  of  the  political  party  favorable  to  con- 
servative principles,  to  state  rights,  and  com- 
monly, although  not  in  every  instance,  to  free- 
dom of  trade. 

DEBI-0-CRAT'IC,  a.  Add.  In  rnited  Stales  pnl- 
itics,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  party  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats. 

DE-MUG'R.V-rHY,  11.  [Gr.  anM<K.  a  people,  fcnd 
Ypa<^,  tu  write.]  That  department  of  anthro- 
pology which  treats  of  tho  statistic*  of  health 
and  disease,  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  physi- 
ological, and  economical  aspects  of  b  rthi>,  mar- 
riages, and  mortality.  E—y-  tirii. 

DE-MON-E-TI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  demone- 
tizing or  divesting  of  its  value  as  money;  the 
state  of  being  demonetiicd. 

DE-MUN'JC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  charncler- 
istic  of,  a  demon ;  j>osse«>ed  or  inspired  by  a 
demon.     "  An  inspired  or  demonic  man." 

Tkoretiu. 

f  DE-MoR'A^E,  n.     Demurrage.  'Vj**- 

DE-MCR'RAL,  n.   Suspense  or  hc.«itation  in  acting; 

tiemur.  "  Causes  of  </fni"T»i/ existed."    Suiikey. 

D£N.     )  „.      Add.      [.\.  iS.   deiH.]      A    valley  of 

DENE,  j  small  extent,  generally  wotnled  :  a  dell : — 

a  common  element  in  plai-e-namei",  a«  I>ecp</»w«>, 

HawthornrfrH.     "The  dowic  dtns  o"  Yarrow." 

Old  Vallad. 

d£n'DR.\L,  ft.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  conrifting 
of,  a  tree.  [Very  R.J  "That  dr-dr-il  child  of 
(J.mI,  the  elm."  /A   H'.  Itf^krr. 

DEN-DRlT'ir,  a.  Ad.l.  Branching  like  a  Ire*; 
arbore.»oeiit: — speoificallT  {(^yt.),  noting  the 
tree-like  forms  aik'uiiied  by  certain  mineral*  and 
tnlts.  a."  native  silver  and  copper,  Ac,  a*  also 
the  tree-  or  moss-like  marking*  produced  by 
crystallization  on  the  surface  of  certain  mineral*, 
the  delineations  of  the  Mocha-stone,  Ac 
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DETERMINIST 


DEK-DRIT'IC,  n.  (Cnjst.)  A  mineral  salt  of  an 
arborescent  or  tree-like  form,  or  having  tree-like 
delineations  on  its  surface  or  in  its  structure; 
dendrite. 

PEN-DBOL'O-GOUS,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  den- 
drology. 

DfiN'GUE  (d6n'ga),  )i.  Subst.  [In  the  British  AVcst 
India  islands  this  disease  was  called  dandy,  in 
reference  to  the  stiffness  and  restraint  it  commu- 
nicated to  the  limbs ;  which  term  was  afterwards 
translated  by  the  Spaniards  into  their  dtiui/iie, 
dengue,  prudery,  from  similarity  of  sound  and 
sense.]  A  violent  and  singular  form  of  fever  and 
rheumatism,  which  is  an  occasional  epidemic  in 
tropical  countries,  as  in  the  West  Indies  and 
warmer  parts  of  America. — Called  also  dandy- 
fever,  bouquet-fever,  and  bucket-fever. 

BEN'I-GRA-TOR,  u.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
blackens,     [k.] 

(■  DE-NIZE',  t'.  a.  To  make  a  denizen  of;  to  confer 
citizenship  on.  "  An  act  for  denizing  the  chil- 
dren of  Richard  Hill."  Strype. 

DE-N5M-I-NA'TI0N-AL-I§M,  h.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  denominational;  denominational 
spirit  or  policy. 

DEXSE'LY,  ad.  In  a  dense  manner;  so  as  to  be 
dense ;  as,  ^'Densely  crowded." 

DEnse'NESS,  11.  The  quality  of  being  close,  com- 
pact, or  thick  ;  as,  "  The  denseness  of  a  cloud"  ; 
"  The  denseness  of  his  wit."  Froude. 

DEN-SIM' E-TER,  n.  [L.  densns,  thick,  and  Gr. 
fierpov,  measure.]  An  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  specific  gravity  of  liquids. 

DEN-TXL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dental : — 
said  of  certain  consonants.  Amer.  Cyc. 

DEN'TA-RY,  n.  The  bone  of  the  lower  jaw  which 
contains  the  teeth. 

DEN-TI9'ER-0US,  a.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth,  and 
ijero,  to  carry.]     Having  teeth. 

D6n'TILE,  n.  {Oonch.)  A  small  tooth  or  tooth- 
like process. 

DfiN'TI-NAL,  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  dentine. 
"  Dentinal  tubes."  Owen. 

DfiN'TO-LIN'GUAL  (ling'gwal),  n.  [L.  dens,  dentis, 
a  tooth,  and  lingua,  the  tongue.]  (Pron.)  A 
letter  or  sound  pronounced  by  the  tongue  and 
teeth  ;  a  linguadental. 

DEN'Ta-LIN'GUAL,  a.  Pronounced  by  the  tongue 
and  teeth. 

D£x'TURE,  h.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth.]  An  ar- 
tificial tooth  or  set  of  teeth, 

DE-NY',  V.  n.  1.  To  declare  not  to  be  true ;  as, 
"The  one  affirms,  the  other  denies." 

2.  To  refuse ;  not  to  concede  or  comply ;  as, 
"  He  pleads,  she  denies." 

DE-O'DOR-ANT,  n.  [Prefix  de  priv.  and  odor.] 
A  deodorizing  agent;  as,  "  Chloride  of  lime  is 
a  deodorant." 

DE-0-DOR-I-ZA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  deodorizing. 

DE-PEND',  V.  n.  Add.  f  To  be  a  dependant  or 
retainer  ;  to  serve ;  to  attend. 

And  the  remainders  that  shall  still  depend. 

To  be  such  men  as  shall  besort  your  age.         Shak.  Schmidt. 

DE-PLETE',  V.  a.  [L.  depleo,  depletum,  to  empty — 
de,  signifying  the  opposite,  and  pie,  root  of 
plenus,  full.] 

1.  To  empty  or  evacuate,  as  by  bleeding  or 
purgatives : — said  of  the  blood-vessels  or  the 
system  generally. 

Hence,  2.  To  empty  ;  to  exhaust ;  to  weaken  ; 
as,  "To  deplete  a  treasury,  the  resources  or 
strength  of  a  country,  <fe,c." 

DE-PLE'TIVE,  n.  A  substance  calculated  to  di- 
minish fulness  of  habit. 

DEP-LOl-TA'TION,  n.     See  Exploitation,  Suppl. 

DE-PLU'M.\TE,    or    DEP'LU-MATE,    a.      Bare    of 

feathers, 
t  DE-pOrt'URE,  H.     Deportment.    "  Stately  port 

and  majestical  deporture."  Speed. 

D6p'RE-DATE,  v.  n.    To  plunder  ;  as,  "The  troops 

sustain  themselves  by  depredating." 


f  DE-Pr£ss',  a.     Depressed  ;  concave. 

If  the  seal  be  depress  or  hollow.  Hammond. 

DE-PRfiSS'.\NT,  I  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  tending 
DE-PRESS'ENT,  1  to  depress  the  system ;  a  sedative. 
DE-PRiVE',  V.  a.     Add.     t  To  take  away. 

That  everlasting  treasure 
Which  force  deprives  not.  Quarles. 

■j-  DE-PROS'TRATE,  a.  [L.  de,  down,  and  Kng. 
prostrate.]     Quite  prostrate  ;  grovelling;  low. 

How  may  weak  mortal  ever  hope  to  file 

His  uusmooth  tongue  and  his  deprostrate  style? 

.     G.  Fletcher. 

DE-PtJ'DI-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  dcpudico — de,  nega- 
tive, and  pudicus,  modest,  from  pudeo,  to  feel 
ashamed.]  To  deflower  ;  to  violate.  [Obsolete 
or  u.] 

d£p'U-RANT,  n.  A  medicine  supposed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  purifying  the  blood. 

DE-RAIL',  V.  n.  (Railroads.)  To  run  off  the  rails : 
" — said  of  a  locomotive  or  car.  Lardner. 

DE-RAIL'MENT,  Ji.  (Railroads.)  The  act  of  run- 
ning off,  or  the  state  of  being  off,  the  rails. 

Lardner. 

DER'BY  (diir'bi),  n.  [After  the  twelfth  earl  of 
Derby,  who  established  the  race.]  The  most 
celebrated  horse-race  in  England,  run  annually 
in  May,  near  Epsom,  Surry. 

DER'BY-SH IRE-SPAR  (or  dar'bi-Bhir-spar),  n.  (Min.) 
Same  as  Fluok  or  Fluor-spar,  which  see. 

■f  DER'DO-ING,  a.  Doing  brave  or  daring  feats. 
"Derdoing  arms."  Spenser. 

DE-RE-LI^'ION-fZB,  v.  a.  To  take  religion  away 
from  or  out  of;  to  deprive  of  religion  ;  to  render 
irreligious. 

He  would  dcreligionize  man.  De  Quincey. 

DE-RIV'A-BLY,  ad.     By  derivation. 
DER'I-VATE,  n.     A  derivative,     [r.] 
I  DE-RIVE'MENT,  n.      Anything  derived  or  in- 
ferred ;  an  inference ;  a  deduction. 

I  offer  these  derivements  from  these  subjects.    Montague. 
DER'MA-NEU'RAL,  a.    [Gr.  8cp(u.a,  skin,  and  vtvpov, 
a  nerve.]     (Anat.)     Associated  with   the  skin 
and  nerves : — said  of  the  row  of  spines  on  the 
back  of  a  fish. 
DER-MAPTE-UA,  I  „.  pi.    [Gr.  SepMo,  the  skin,  and 
DER-MIP"rE-RA,   \  irrepou,    a    wing.]      (Ent.)      An 
order  of  insects,  so  named  from  the  half-horny 
nature  of   their  fore-wings   or  elytra,  and  in- 
cluding the  cockroaches,  earwigs,  locusts,  grass- 
hoppers, crickets,  &,o. : — called  also  Orthoptera. 

DER-MA-T0L'0-9IST,  n.  One  versed  in  derma- 
tology. 

DER-MAT'0-PHYTE,  |  „.      [Gr.  Sep/na,  Scp/otaro?,  the 

DER'MO-PIIYTE,  j  skin,  and  (i>vT6v,  a  plant.]  A 
plant,  as  a  fungus,  parasitic  on  the  skin  of  man 
or  animals,  often  giving  rise  to  very  trouble- 
some skin  affections  : — sometimes  termed  epi- 
phyte. 

DER-MES' TI-DJE,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Sep/nr/crTr)?,  a  larva 
which  eats  skins  and  leather,  and  patronymic 
termination  idm.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  family  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  whose  larvae  prey  on  the  skins  and 
tendons  of  carcasses.  Some  of  the  species  are 
the  dread  of  entomological  collectors  and  fur- 
riers. 

DER-MOL'O-^Y,  n.    Same  as  Dermatology. 

DER-M6p'TE-RAN§,  I  „.  pi,      [Gr.  Sepixa,  the  skin, 

DER-MOP'  TE-RI,  j  and  irrep,  root  of  n-Tepuf ,  a  fin.] 
(Zool.)  A  name  for  the  lowest  class  of  verte- 
brates, from  the  skin-like  character  of  their  fins : 
— called  also  Marsipohninchii,  Cyelostomata,  and 
Myzontes. — See  Mausipobkanchii,  Suppl. 

DERNE,  V.  n.  or  reciprocal.  To  hide,  as  in  a  hole ; 
to  ensconce  one's  self.     [Scotch.] 

He  escaped  by  deming  himself  in  a  fox  hole.    Hugh  Miller. 

dSr'O-GATE,  a.  Add.  f  Lessened  in  value; 
damaged  ;  degraded ;  depraved. 

Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase, 

And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 

A  babe  to  honor  her         •  Shak. 

DfiR-0-GA'TION,  «.  Add.  A  subtraction  from, 
or  other  alteration  made  on,  a  contract  for  a  sale 
of  stock. 


>,  In.      (Bat.) 

)'I-AN,  J  fresh-water  al 


A    minute,    green, 
ga  of  the  sub-tribe 


DER'RTN-5ER,  n.  [After  the  inventor,  a  Phila- 
delphia gun-  and  pistol-maker.]  A  short-bar- 
relled non-revolver  pistol  carrying  a  large  ball 
and  effective  at  a  short  range. 

f  BERTH,  n.  [From  dear.]  The  condition  or 
quality  of  valuing  highly  or  of  being  highly  es- 
teemed. 

Dainty  [coyness]  makcth  derth.  Spetuer. 

■[  DE-SAVE',  V.  a.     To  deceive. 

Let  not  blind  Fortune  so  your  minds  desave.     Fairfax. 

DE-SCEN'SION,  M.  Add.  (Geol.  &  Mining.)  The 
term  used  to  express  the  mode  in  which  some 
veins  are  sujiposed  to  have  been  formed,  viz., 
by  mineral  matter  introduced  into  a  fissure  from 
above. — See  Ascension,  Infiltration,  Suppl. 

DE-SCEN'SO-RY,  n.     Same  as  Descensorium. 

DE-SCRIBE',  V.  u.  To  exercise  the  faculty  of  de- 
scription ;  to  portray  by  words. 

Shakespeare  describes  with  supreme  vividness.        Clarice. 

f  DE-§ER'TRIX,  H.     Same  as  Desertrice. 

DES'IC-CA-TOR,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  desic- 
cates. 

DE-SID'I-OCS,  a.    Same  as  Desidiose. 

DE-SID'I-OyS-NESS,  n.     Idleness ;  laziness,     [r.] 

DE-SIGHT'aiENT,  n.  Act  of  rendering  unsightly  ; 
disfigurement,     [r.]  London  Times. 

DE-SIG'NA-TO-RY,  a.  Serving  to  designate  or 
point  out. 

DE-SIGN'FUL,  n.     Full  of  design  ;  artful,     [r.] 

DE-SIL'VER,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  silver;  to  extract 
silver  from  ;  as,  "To  desilver  lead  ore." 

DE-§lRE'FyL,  a.  Full  of  desire  ;  longing  ;  eager. 
"  The  desireful  troops."     [Obs.  or  R.]     Godfrey. 

DE-§iRE'FyL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  desire- 
ful; eagerness.  "The  desirefulness  of  our 
minds."  Udal. 

DES'MID, 

DES-MID' 

Vesmidiacem, 

DES-MID' I-A-CE-jE,  |  „.  pi,     [Gr.  Staixoi,  a  chain, 

DES-MID' I- E-JE,  j  and  etSos,  resemblance,  form 
— from  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  cohere.] 
( Rot.)  A  sub-tribe  of  microscopic,  green,  fresh- 
water algtfi,  presenting  the  appearance  of  cor- 
puscles joined  base  to  base  iind  enveloped  in 
.mucilage.  They  are  varied,  but  always  sym- 
metrical and  elegant,  in  form. 

DES-MO'DI-VM,  n.  [Gr.  «e(r/uds,  a  bond,  and  e!6os, 
resemblance,  form — in  reference  to  their  sta- 
mens being  joined.]  (Rot.)  A  genus  of  papili- 
onaceous plants,  whose  most  interesting  species 
is  L>.  gyrans,  of  Bengal,  the  leaves  of  which 
exhibit  a  remarkable  irritability,  constantly 
moving  in  jerks  and  oscillations.  Other  species 
exhibit  similar  movements. 

DE-SO-PHIS'TI-CATE,  v.  a.     To  free  from  sophism. 

f  DE-SPOIL',  n.     Despoliation.  Wolsey. 

f  DE-SP6nd',  n.  Despondency.  "  The  slough  of 
despond."  Banyan. 

f  DE-SP0N'SA9E,  n.     Betrothal. 

Ethelbcrt .  .  .  went  peaceably  to  King  0£fa  for  deaponaage  of 
Athilrid  his  daughter.  Foze. 

f  DE-SPON'SO-RY,  n.     A  written  betrothal. 

Clarendon. 

Dfis'POT-IZE,  V.  n.  To  play  the  despot;  to  act 
despotically,     [r.] 

DE§-§ERT' -SPOON,  n.  A  spoon  intermediate  be- 
tween a  teaspoon  and  a  tablespoon,  used  at  des- 
sert. 

DE-STRUC'TION-TST.     See  Annihilationist,  Sup. 

f  DE-TASTE',  ».  a.    To  have  a  distaste  for;  to  detest. 

Numbers  walk  astray  .  .  . 
Who  now  in  darkness  do  detaste  the  day.       Stirling. 

DE-TECT'I-BLE,  a.     Same  as  Detectable. 

■   Proctor. 

DE-TER'MI-NIST,  n.  (Met.)  A  member  of  that 
school  which  maintains  that  the  will  is  in  all 
cases  determined  by  motives. 

DE-TER'MI-NIST,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  theory 
of  determinism. 

Spinoza  I  select  as  the  most  fitting  exponent  of  the  deter- 
mlnist  theory.  Rev.  T.  W.  Fowles.  Nineteenth  Century. 
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DB-TEk'RENT,  a.  Tending  to  deter;  as,  "Pun- 
iriliiuunt  uuglit  to  have  it  iletcrrcul  effect." 

DE-TRI'TAL.  a.  Add.  Consisting  of  detritui. 
''  The  eocenes  are  detrital  deposits. " 

J.  S.  Gardiner. 

DE-TUR'BATE,  v.  a.  [L.  dr,  from,  and  turba,  a 
crowd.]  To  separate  from  a  crowd  or  from  asso- 
ciates. 

DE-TiJR-PA'TION,  Ji.  The  act  of  deturpating ;  a 
corruption.  "IJeturputlons  and  mistakes  of 
transcribers,"     [Obs.  or  n.]  Jer,  Tui/lor. 

DEU-TER-0-Z6'0ID.  n.  [Gr.  Jeurepo?,  second,  ^ioi-, 
an  animal,  and  tlSo%,  resemblance.]  (Biol.)  A 
zooid  produced  by  generation  from  anotber 
zooid. 

DKU'TO.  [Gr. ««uT«po«, second.]  (Chem.)  A  Greek 
prefix  implying  the  presence  of  two  atoms  of 
one  chemical  clement  with  one  of  another;  as, 
t/eH/o.\idc,  (/cM/osulphide. 

DEU'T0-PLX.5M,  h.  [Gr.  Stvrepo<;,  second,  and 
n-Aao-fia,  a  {>liistic  inass.]  (liiol.)  A  nuuie  given 
to  that  part  of  tlio  yolk  of  an  egg  by  which  the 
protoplasmic  embryo  is  nourished. 

OEC-TO-PLAS'TIC,  a.     Consisting  of  deutoplasm. 

Dfev,  DE'VA,  n.  [Hind.  Akin,  L.  dena,  divxis,  Gr. 
Seo5,  Gael,  dia,  <tc.] 

1.  (Hiud.  Myth.)  A  divine  being.  The  word 
forms  part  of  many  names  of  deities ;  as,  Maha- 
deca,  great  god,  Kuniadeva,  god  of  love.  "  An 
offering  of  food  such  as  the  lips  of  Bevs  maj' 
taste."  Edwin  Arnold. 

2.  {Anc.  Pera.  Myth.)     A  demon. 
Dfe'VA-NA'G.\-Rt,  «.    [Sansc— lit.,  divine  city.] 

The  name  given  to  the  usual  written  alphabet 
of  the  Sanscrit  language.  It  is  of  compara- 
tively modern  origin,  certainly  several  ages  after 
the  Christian  era.  Johnson's  Cyc. 

DE-V£l'OP,  v.  a.  Add.  {Phot.)  To  cause  a  pic- 
ture to  become  visible  by  submitting  it  to  chem- 
ical agents  and  the  action  of  light. 

BE-vEl'OP,  v.  n.  1.  To  undergo  a  process  of  de- 
velopment or  gradual  change  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  or  more  perfect  stage ;  to  pass  through  a 
process  of  evolution ;  to  evolve. 

Not  poets  enough  to  UDderstsod 

That  life  denelopa  rrom  within.        S.  B.  Browning. 

2.  To  become  gradually  perceptible  ;  to  come 
to  light;  to  show  itself;  as,  "The  plot  now  de- 
velopH." 

Specifically,  3.  (Phot.)  To  become  developed 
or  visible,  as  a  picture  on  sensitized  paper. 

»E-v£l'OP-m£nt,  v.  Add.  The  unfolding  in  an 
unbroken  sequence  of  cause  and  effect ;  growth 
from  the  idea  toward  the  complete  or  perfect 
state.  Development  may  be  physical,  intellec- 
tual, moral,  or  social.  Krauth. 

D¥-v£L-OP-MfiN'TAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
characterized  by,  development.  "Thadevelop- 
mentul  power  of  a  germ."  Carpenter. 

Dfe'VE-TA,  I  „.    (Hind.  Myth.)     An  inferior  deity 

Dfe'VA-TA,  j  or  good  spirit. — See  SunA,  Suppl. 

DE'VI-iNT,  a.     Deviating.  Chancer. 

Dftv'lL.  n.  Add.  (Ich.)  (a)  A  voracious  fish 
(Lophiua  piacatoriua),  which  catches  its  prey  by 
muddying  the  water  and  then  vibrating  a  bony 
filament  having  a  bright  tip,  which  stands  erect 
on  its  head,  by  which  tish  are  attracted  : — called 
also  ant/ler,  Jinhiny-froif,  aen-devil,  yooae-Jiah,  Ac. 
(h)  A  variety  of  cuttle-fish. 

DfiV'lL-MfiNT,  )  ^      ., 

DKV'iLRY.       J"-      Deviltry. 

DEV'IL-WOOD  (-wftd),  ii.  An  American  tree  of 
the  olive  family  (Olca  Amtricana),  growing  on 
the  coast  of  South  Virginia  and  southward. 

t  DE-VIR'GIN-ATE,  a.     Deflowered. 

DE-VigE',  or  DE-VISE',  w.  Add.  f  A  device ;  a 
scheme;  ingenuity;  opinion ;  judgment. 

ir  we  would  ruled  be  at  his  devite.  Chaucer. 

DE-Vi'TAL-iZE,  v.  a.  [L.  de  priv.  and  Eng.  vital- 
I'ze.]  To  deprive  of  vitality  or  life;  as,  "To  de- 
vitalize part  of  an  animal  body." 

DE-VlT'RI-FY,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  glass-like  or 
crystalline  character. 


jYE      1 
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t  DfiV'9-LUlE,  ».  a.     To  devolve. 

Oovernmeot  was  devoluted  into  tho  priMti'  hands.    Foxt. 

DE-V6'NI-AN,  rt.  (Geol.)  Noting  the  marine  and 
fresh-water  beds,  corresponding  to  the  ohl  red 
sandstone,  lying  between  the  Silurian  and  coal 
formations,  and  having  numerous  fossil  remains 
of  fish  : — so  named  because  largely  developed  in 
Devonshire,  England.  The  term  Devonian  is 
sometimes  reserved  for  the  marine  strata,  and 
that  of  old  red  sandttone  for  tho  fresh-water. 

DE-VUTE'JIENT,  n.  Add.  Devotion,  as  to  duty 
or  to  another.  "  Piety,  patience,  fate,  resigna- 
tion, love,  and  devotement."  Southcy. 

DEW'-ClAw,  n.  Add.  A  name  applied  to  a  ru- 
dimentary claw  or  hoof  in  any  animal. 

f  DfiX-TRilR',  «.  [Fr.  deatrier,  Low  L.  dejctrariu*, 
a  war-horse;  from  L.  dexter,  the  right  hand, 
because  the  squire  used  to  lead  his  knigiit's  war- 
horse  beside  him  on  his  right  hand.]  A  war- 
horse. 

By  him  baitcth  his  dcztrer 

On  hcrbes  Une  and  good.  Chaucer. 

DfiX'TR0-5Y-R.\TE,  a.  [L.  dexter,  tho  right  hand, 
and  Eng.  <jyrnte,  which  see.]  (Miu.)  Noting  a 
crystal  which  in  circular  polarization  turns  rays 
to  the  right. 

Dfix'TR(3RSE,  a.    The  same  as  Disxtrorsal. 

DfiX'TROSE,  n.  [L.  dexter,  to  the  right  hand.] 
(Chem.)  The  name  given  to  the  sugar  obtained 
from  dried  fruits  and  starch,  from  its  property 
of  causing  a  right-hand  rotation  in  polarized 
light : — called  also  starch-sugar  and  grape-awjar. 

f  DEYE  (for  earlier  pronunciation  of  ey,  see  Fey, 
Suppl.),  «.  [Icel.  deigja,]  A  female  servant; 
a  dairy-maid. 

She  wa-s  a  manner  deye.  Chaucer. 

t  DfeYE, 

t  de;y 

But  what  she  was  she  would  to  no  man  seye. 
For  foul  nor  fair,  although  that  she  should  deye.      Chaucer. 
Right  gladly  would  I  deyen  you  to  please.         Chaucer. 

fDfeYN'TE,    )  (see  Fey,  Suppl.),  «.    [See  Dainty, 
t  DEYN'TEE  J  Suppl.]    A  dainty;  a  rarity;  pleas- 
ure. 

Of  thy  speech  I  have  great  deyntee.  Chaucer. 

f  DEYS  (see  Fey,  Suppl.),  »i.     Same  as  Dais. 

DHA-GO'BA,  n.  [Akin  to  pagoda.]  In  the  East, 
a  mound  crowned 
by  a  dome-shaped 
structure  containing 
relics  of  Buddha ;  a 
tope  used  as  a  Bud- 
dhist relic-shrine;  a 
stupa. 

DHOLE,  n.  (Zool.)  A 
species  of  dog  (  Canis 
acylax)  existing  in 
a  wild  state  in  the 
mountain-forests  of  India,  Ceylon,  Ac,  in  size 
between  a  wolf  and  a  jackal,  e.xceedingly  daring 
and  fierce,  and  characterized  by  great  hostility 
to  the  feline  tribe.  It  wants  the  second  tuber- 
cular tooth  on  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  soles  of 
the  feet  are  hairy. 

DHOO'RA,  DHOU'RA,  orDHOUR'RA  (dO'ra  or  dor'rS), 
n.     Same  as  Duura. 

DHOW  (do\V),  n.  [Arab.]  An  Eastern  coasting- 
vessel  : — written  also  dow. 

Di.     (Chem.)     The  symbol  of  didymiura. 

DI-Xen'Y-LUM,  n.    Same  as  Diachylo.i. 

DI-X)3H'Y-MA.  II.  [Gr.  6to,  through,  and  xvM<Sf> 
juice.]  (Physiol.)  The  cellular  ti.'^sue  of  leaves 
occupying  the  space  between  their  two  surfaces  : 
— called  also  diploe  and  mesophyllum. 

DI-XdO-PE,  n.  [Gr.  5ia«ojrq,  n  cutting  across — Sii, 
across,  and  koittw,  to  cut.] 

1.  (Gram.)     Tmeiis,  to h ich  see. 

2.  (fch.)  A  genus  of  large  and  extremely 
beautiful  fishes  of  the  perch  family,  natives  of 
tho  Indian  seas. 

Di'.\G-NO§E,  V.  a.  To  discriminnte.  as  diseases; 
to  discover  by  diagnosis ;  as,  "  1  diagnotrd  ar- 
thritis." 


Dhagoba. 


Di'AG-N09R,  r.  n.     To  prmctUe  diagnoiii;  to  dU- 
criminate  by  means  of  diagnosis;  a<, "  Il«  diitg. 

»»«('«  skilfully." 

Di-A^RAM-MAT'|C,  a.      Of  or  p«rUining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  a  diagram ;  exhibited  \»y  tb* 

aid  of  a  diagram. 


The  followlDg  Hagrammalie  •ebrmc  may  help  la  > 
(be  theory.  BuMti. 

DI'AL,  r.  a.  To  measure  with  a  dial.  "That  true 
time  which  is  dialled  in  heaven."        Talfourd. 

Di-.\-Lfic'T!C,  ...  Add,  A  philosophy  worked 
out  by  tho  dialectic  or  rationalizing  procew 
from  assumed  premises,  as  cuntradistingtiiiihed 
from  inductive  philooophy,  which  is  based  on 
observation  and  nnalyxis  of  facta. 

Plato's  dialectic  wa«  thp  inrlhod  of  aaalr*!*  by  Mraa*  at 
lan«ua(c.  Hninnts >  philowpht  1<  a  dIaUttU  from  p«*taUt»4 
definitions;  H«(vl  <,  ■  Jialtcfc  fuuudMi  on  tb«  cralaltoa  af 
dialectic  thought.  JVaaM. 

Di-A-LfiC'TICS,  ».  pi.    Same  as  DiALEcnc. 

Di-A-L£c'TOR,  II.  One  skilled  in  dialectic;  a  di- 
alectician. 

Di-AL'Y-sTs,  n.  Add.  (Chem.)  The  procesi  by 
which  a  body  in  solution  in  one  liquid  pa«Ma 
by  diffusion  into  another ;  especially,  the  pa^f  ^ge 
of  a  crystalloid  substance  by  diffunion  through  a 
septum  from  one  fluid  to  another ;  local  diffuriun. 

Di-A-MAG'NET,  II.  (Elec.)  A  body  which,  when 
suspended  in  the  magnetic  field,  turns  its  length 
equatorially, — that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the 
lines  of  magnetic  force. 

Di-A-M.\G-N6T'IC,  M.     Same  as  Diamagxet,  Sup. 

Di-.\-MAG-X£T'IC,  a.  Add.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
diamagnetism;  possessing  tho  pi-oi>erties  of  a 
diamagnet. 

Di-.\-MAG'XET-I.5M,  H.  (Elee.)  The  Ftotc  of  being 
rejected  by  either  pole  of  a  magnet :  the  state 
of  taking  up  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the 
axial  line  joining  two  poles  of  a  magnet. 

DI-Am'E-TR.\L,  a.  Add.  Through  or  along  the 
plane  of  the  diameter;  diametrical.  "Diametral 
section  of  a  ci-y*tal."  Dana. 

t  Di-AM'E-TR.\L.  H.     A  diameter.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

DI'AN,      1  „.     [For  D/'ciiiia— lit.,  the   divine  fe- 

DI-AN'A,  J  male: — root  dir.  Cognate  Hind,  decn, 
Gr.  Ztvi,  Aio?,  Jupiter,  Gael,  dia,  Ac]  (Clnu. 
Myth.)  The  virgin  daughter  of  .lupiter  and 
Latona,  patron  goddess  of  chastity,  of  the  chase, 
of  the  moon,  and  of  women  in  labor. 

DI-.\-NO-ET'jC,  a.  [Gr.  Uayor^ucot,  intellectual.] 
(Met.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  intellect  or 
understanding;  pertaining  to  the  discurytve, 
elaborative,  and  comparative  faculty. 

Sir  W.  Hnmiltom. 

DI-.A-NOl-AL'rwjY,  M.  [Or.  iiinua.,  thought,  and 
Adyo«,  a  discourse.]  (Met.)  That  department 
of  mental  science  which  relates  to  the  Uiauoctio 
faculty. 

Di'.\-PER-IXO,  II.  1.  The  act  of  variegating  or 
diver^ifving. 

2.  (Fine  Arts  A  Her.)  (o)  The  act  or  art 
of  ornamenting  with  diaper.  (l>)  The  pattern 
itself,  in  which  broad  spaces  which  otberwise 
would  be  of  a  uniform  color  are  relieved  by  a 
small  and  delicate  style  of  ornamentation. 

Di'A-PHAXE,  II.  [Gr.  «t«,  through,  and  ^*irm,  to 
rbinc.]  (Phyiiol.)  The  transparent  Inventing 
membrane  of  a  sac  or  cell. 

Di-.\-Pn.\-Nf»M'E-TER,  h.  [Gr.  i<a4*r^%,  trans- 
parent, and  n*-ti>ov,  a  measure.]  An  inrtruincnt 
for  determining  the  comparative  transparrncy 
of  air. 

Di'.\-PnriTE,  II.  [Gr.  «i«,  acrow,  through,  sad 
i,'^.  *«To«,  light.]  (Eire.)  The  name  given  to 
an  in.-itruuicnt  for  tnmsiuitting  pictures  by  telc- 
gniph. — See  TKLEPBorE,  Suppl. 

Di-APH'V-SiS,  n.  [Gr.,  the  Mate  or  act  of  growing 
between  or  through — iU,  through,  and  4W»>  to 
produce.] 

1.  (Anal.)  Tho  central  point  of  ossification 
in  the  shaft  of  the  long  b.>ne«;  also,  that  jtart 
of  the  shaft  which  has  its  development  frum  the 
central  point  of  o!>.«ifi«ition. 

2.  (//of.)  The  prolongation  of  tb«  inflorea* 
ccnce  of  a  plant. 
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DI-A-PY-k£T'IC,  u.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that  pro- 
motes suppuration.  Duwjlison. 

DI-A-THEK'M.\-NI.';jM,  n.  [Gr.  8ta,  through,  and 
eJpMa,  flepMrj.  hetxt.J  [Phijs.)  The  quality  of  being 
pervious  by  radiant  heat;  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmission  of  radiant  heat. 

DI-A-TnEK'MIC,     ]  a.  Same  as  Diathermal,  Di- 

DI-.\-THER'MOirS,  )  ATHEUMANOrS. 

Di-A-TIIER-MOM'I|>TER.  »i.  [Gr.  8ia,  across, 
through,  and  Eng.  thermometer.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  thermal  resistance  of  any 
given  substance  by  noting  the  amount  of  heat 
transmitted  by  it. 

Di'A-TOM  11.  {Biol.)  A  minute  vegetable  or- 
ganism with  a  flinty  covering;  one  of  the  Di- 
titnmaceie. 

Dl-A-TO-MA' CE-JE.  n.  pi.  (Dot.)  [Gr.  SioTo^ios, 
cut  in  two,  from  Sii,  across,  and  reiivut,  to  cut — 
from  mode  of  reproduction  by  fission.]  A  nat- 
ural order  of  microscopic,  green-spored  algae 
of  low  organization,  remarkable  for  the  variety 
and  singular  beauty  of  their  configuration,  and 
for  the  quantity  of  si  ex  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  their  cases.  Vast  beds  occur  fossil, 
yielding  the  polishing  substance  called  tripoli, 
as  also  the  bergmehl  or  mountain-meal  of  Swe- 
den.— See  Tripoli,  Bergmkhl. 

DI-A-TOM'IC,  a.  (Ckem)  Noting  a  body  capa- 
ble of  combining  with  two  monad  atoms,  as  of 
hydrogen;  dyadic;  bivalent. 

DI-BA'SIC,  a.  (Ckem.)  Noting  an  acid  contain- 
ing two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  which,  in  combina- 
tion, are  replaced  by  a  basic  metal  of  equivalent 
atomicity  : — written  also  bibasic. 

DIBB.5,  n.  [An  old  name  for  the  huckle-bones  of 
sheep.]  Money  : — so  called  from  the  huckle- 
bones  of  sheep  having  been  used  for  gambling 
purposes  vfhen  money  was  not  obtainable. 
[Slang.] 

DI-CEN'TRA,  II.  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
ord.  Fumarincese,  natives  of  Siberia  and  North 
China,  now  great  favorites  as  greenhouse  and 
border  plants  on  account  of  their  long  racemes 
of  drooping,  delicate,  rosy-pink  flowers : — for- 
merly, and  still  occasionally,  called  Dielytra. 

DI-|EHXs'TIC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  possess- 
ing the  property  of,  diehastasis  or  cleaving 
asunder  spontaneously.  Dana. 

Di-eHOG'A-MOUS  re.  {But.)  Of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  characterized  by,  dichogamy. 

d!-j3II0G'A-J1Y,  n.  [Gr.  Sixa.,  in  two,  asunder,  and 
yano^,  marriage.]  (Bot.)  An  arrangement  of 
the  reproductive  organs  of  a  plant,  by  which  the 
stamens  and  pistils,  even  when  within  the  same 
flower,  are  mature  at  different  times,  so  that 
they  are  not  capable  of  performing  their  respec- 
tive functions  simultaneously. 

DI-CHOT'O-MIZE,  V.  n.  To  separate  or  become  di- 
vided into  two  parts. 

dI-CHOT'O-MY,  n.  Add.  (Bot.)  Division  by  con- 
tinual bifurcation,  as  in  branches,  veins,  and 
forks  : — a  condition  common  in  ferns,  but  rare 
in  phanerogamous  plants. 

Di-CHRO'IC,     |„.     (.>/;„.)      Possessing  the  prop- 
DI'BHRO-OUS,  )  erty  of  dichroism  or  of  appearing 
under   two  distinct  colors.     "A  dickroic  min- 
eral." Dana. 
DI'eHRO-I-SCOPE,  I  „.     [Gr.  Si  for  Sd,  two,  xpoa, 
DI'eHRO-SCOPE,      I  color,   and    (T-co7rea>.   to   view.] 
[Cryst.)    A  small  instrument  containing  a  prism 
of  calcite  for  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  di- 
chroism. Dana. 
DI-CIilN'lC,  n.     (Cryaf.)     Same  as  DiCLiNATE. 
DI-gCE'LOyS  (dl-s3'lus),  rt.     [Gr.  SC  for  8i's,  two,  and 
KolXoi,  hollow.]     Having  two  cavities. 

Prof.  Owen. 
DT'CO-TYLE,  1  „.  [Gr.  Si  for  ««,  two,  and  kotuAij, 
DZ-Cdl* r-LE^,  I  a  cup,  a  cavity.]  (Zool.)  A  ge- 
nus of  American  quadrupeds  of  the  group  Siiida, 
representing  the  swine  of  the  Old  World,  but 
characterized  by  a  glandular  pouch  on  the  loins 
secreting  a  fetid  fluid ;  the  peccaries. 


DI-CdT-Y-LE'DO-NE§,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  A  class  of 
plants  characterized  by  having  two  seed-leaves, 
by  exogenous  growth,  and  by  the  reticulation  of 
the  veins  of  the  leaves.  The  parts  of  the  flowers 
are  generally  in  multiples  of  five. 

Di'CRO-TI§M,  n.  (Med.)  A  double  beating  of  the 
arterial  pulse ;  the  state  of  being  dicrotic. 

DlC-TY-69'E-NOUS,  rt.  (Bot.)  Noting  monocoty- 
ledonous  plants  which  have  netted  veins;  of  or 
belonging  to  the  Dictyogeus. 

DIC-TY* 0-gEN§,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Hktvov,  a  net,  and 
yevvaia,  to  produce.]  (Bot.)  A  sub-class  of  en- 
dogenous plants  having  the  veins  of  the  leaves 
arranged  in  a  net-work,  like  exogens,  instead  of 
parallel.  Liiidley. 

DI-CYX-g-DON' TI-A  (or  -dOn'sha),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Si  for 
Sis,  two,  twice,  Kviov,  a  dog,  and  66ous,  oSoi'tos,  a 
tooth.]  ( Pal.)  An  extinct  order  of  reptiles  from 
the  triassic  of  South  Africa  and  India : — called 
also  Anoinodoiitia. 

t  I*I^>      I  pret.  of  don,  to  do  on.      Did  on ;  put 

t  DID'E,  J  on. 

He  dide  next  hia  white  lere  [skin] 

Of  clotb  of  lake  flue  and  clear.  Cliaueer. 

DI-DAC-Tig'I-TY  (or  dia-ak-tisM-ty),  n.  Aptitude  for 
didactics  or  teaching,     [r.]  Hare. 

DI'DELPH,        1  „.    (Zotil.)    A  member  of  the  sub- 

DI-DSl'PIIID,  I  class  Didelphia ;  a  marsupial. 

DI-DEL'PHI-A,  n.  pi.  [See  Didelphvs.]  (Zool.) 
A  sub-class  of  mammals  comprehending  the 
single  order  Maraapialia  : — so  named  from  their 
females  being  characterized  by  two  wombs,  and 
frequently  by  an  external  pouch. 

DI-DEL'PHID,  a.  (Zoiil.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
marsupials. 

DIE,  H.  (Mack.)  One  of  two  pieces  of  hardened 
iron  forming  a  female  screw  for  cutting  the 
threads  of  screws. 

DIE'— BACK,  n.  A  disease  of  trees  indicated  by 
their  decaying  at  the  top,  particularly  formidable 
among  the  orange-plantations  of  Florida. 

DI-E'CIoyS  (di-e'slius),  a.     Same  as  Dicecious. 

DI-E-LEC'TRIO,  u.  [Gr.  Sia,  through,  and  Eng. 
electric,  which  see.]  (Elec.)  A  non-conductor 
which  permits  the  force  of  electricity  to  act 
through  it;  a  substance  which  has  but  a  small 
power  of  transmitting  electricity  by  conduction, 
but  is  capable  of  being  polarized,  and  so  of  act- 
ing by  induction.  Glass,  air,  sulphur,  Ac,  are 
dielectrics. 

DT-EL'Y-TRA,  n.  [Gr.  Si  for  Sis,  two,  and  eKvrpov, 
a  sheath  : — the  base  of  the  flower  is  furnished 
with  two  sheath-like  spurs.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  fine  flowering  plants,  now  known  as  Dicentra, 
■which  see,  Suppl. 

DIE'-SINK-ER,  n.  One  who  engraves  dies  for 
coins,  medals,  and  the  like. 

DIE'-SINK-IXG,  n.  The  art  of  engraving  dies  for 
coins,  medals,  Ac.  Weale. 

DIE'-STOCK,  n.  An  apparatus  for  holding  the 
dies  for  cutting  the  threads  of  screws. 

t  DIF-FAME',  n.  [Fr.  diffamer,  L.  diffamare,  to 
defame.]     Evil  report ;  ill  name. 

The  slaniier  of  hh  diffame 

Made    .     .     that  they  hated  him  therefor.  Chaucer 

dTF-FER-EN' TI-A  («rdlf-fer-6n'8he-a),n.  [L.]  (Log- 
ic.) The  formal,  characteristic,  or  distinguishing 
attribute  of  a  species ;  specific  difference. 

DIF-FER-EN'TIAL-LY,  ad.     By  differentiation. 

DIF-FER-EN'TI-ATE,  v.  n.  To  constitute  a  dis- 
tinction ;  to  mark  or  show  a  difference ;  to  dis- 
criminate; as,  "Speech  differentiates  between 
man  and  brutes." 

dYf-FER-EN'TI-ATE,  v.  a.  Add.  1.  To  constitute 
a  difference  between  ;  to  cause  to  differ;  to  dis- 
tinguish by  a  difference. 

The  gymnosperras  and  the  anftiosperms  arc  differentiated  hy 
certain  peculiarities  relating  to  their  reproductive  systems. 

Nature. 

2.  To  appreciate  the  difference  or  distinction 
between  ;  to  discriminate. 

In  my  researches  I  have  been  able  to  differentiate  the  action 
of  some  substances  by  this  rule.  Dr.  B.  W.  Rlchardeon. 

3.  To  separate  or  set  apart  for,  or  assign  to,  a 


special  office  or  special  duties ;  as,  "  To  differ- 
entiate a  caste  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mysteriesi 
of  life." 

4.  (Physiol.)  To  render  more  complex  in 
structure  by  assigning  special  organs  for  special 
functions  ;  as,  ''  The  more  highly  organized  a 
being  is,  the  more  is  it  differentiated." 
DIF-FER-EN-TI-A'TION,  n.  Add.  1.  The  setting 
apart  or  allocation  of  special  agents  for  special 
functions  ;  separation  for  special  offices  or  duties. 

This  general  need— this  hunger  for  the  ideal  and  wonderful- 
led  eventually  to  the  differentiation  of  a  caste  whose  vocation 
it  was  to  cultivate  the  mystery  of  life  aud  its  surroundings. 

Tyndall. 

2.  (Physiol.)  The  separation  or  discrimina- 
tion of  parts  or  organs  which  in  simple  forms 
are  united;  the  allocation  of  special  organs  for 
special  functions ;  tendency  toward  a  more  com- 
plex structure. 
dIF-FER-EN-TI-A'TOR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
differentiates. 

The  radicals  [in  Chinese  written  language]  play  the  part  of 
differentiators  as  regards  the  sense. 

Herbert  A.  Giles,  Nineteenth  Century. 

t  DIF-FIN'ISH.  v.  a.   .  To  define.  Chancer. 

DIF-FR.\N'CHI§E,  v.  a.  To  disfranchise,  tchich 
see.     [r.] 

DIF-FU'§ED  (or  djf-fuzd'),  rt.     Add.     f  Confused ; 

uncouth.     '•  Some  diffused  song."  Shak, 

DI-GAM  M.\TE,      |  a.   Pronounced  or  written  with 
DI-GAM'MAT-ED,  j  the  Eolic  digamma,  as  Foifos 

for  olvo';,  wine. — See  Digamma. 
DI-^EN'E-SiS,  n.     See  Parthenogenesis,  Suppl. 
DI-9ES'TI0N,  ».    Add.     (Chem.)     The  slow  action 

of  sub.stanees  on  one  another  induced  by  their 

subjection  to  heat, 
f  d!ghT  (gh  aspirated   guttural),  p.  p.     [From 

A.  S.  dihtan,  to  dress,  to  dispose.]       Dressed ; 

arr.ayed  ;  adorned  ;  prepared  : — specifically,  pre- 
pared for  a  journey. 

She  was  arisen  and  all  ready  dight.  Chaucer. 

t  DIG-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  thinking  worthy, 
or  of  conferring  dignity  or  honor  on. 

Jer.  Taylor. 
I  DiGNE  (den),  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  dignus,  worthy.] 

1.  Worthy;  noble.  "Holden  rf/yne  of  rever- 
ence." Chaucer. 

2.  Proud ;  disdainful. 

He  was  to  sinful  man  nought  despitous, 

Ne  of  his  speech  dangerous  ne  dignc.  Chaucer. 

3.  Suitable;  adequate. 

I  have  no  English  digne  unto  thy  malice,         Chaucer. 

DI-GRESS',  V.  n.  Add.  f  To  turn  from  the  right 
way  ;  to  transgress ;  to  offend. 

Thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 

This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son.    Shak.     Schmidt. 

DI-GRES'SION,  n.     Add.     f  Transgression. 

I  may  e.xampie  my  digression  by  some  mighty  precedent. 

Shak. 

DIKE,  V.  n.     1.  To  dig  a  dike ;  to  ditch.      "  The 

honest  ploughman  who  would  dike  and  delve." 

Green. 

2.  To  construct  a  mound  against  inundation. 

3.  [North  Eng.  &  Scotch.]  To  build  a  low 
vail  or  fence  of  dry  stones. 

DIKE,  n.  Add.  A  wall  of  dry  stones  with  which 
fields  are  sometimes  enclosed.  [North  Eng.  & 
Scotch.] 

DIK'ER,  n.       1.  t  A  ditcher.  Halliwell. 

2.  One  who  builds  dikes  or  uncemented  stone 
walls.     [North  Eng.  &  Scotch.] 

DI-LA'TION,  n.  [From  dilate.']  The  act  of  di- 
lating, or  state  of  being  dilated;  dilatation. 
[Recent.]    "  Her  eye  with  slow  dilation  rolled." 

TeiivysoH. 

DIL-ET-TXn'TE,  I  „.     Of  or  pertaining  to  dilet- 

DIL-ET-T1NT',  J  tanteism ;  characteristic  of  a 
dilettante;  amateur.  Curlyle. 

DIL-ET-TXN'TISH.      I  rt.      Inclined   to  dilettan- 

DIL-ET-TXN'TE-ISH.  )  teism.  "You  are  dilettan- 
tish and  amateurish."  George  Eliot. 

DIL'O-QY,  n.  [Gr.  SiKoyia,  double-tonguedness, 
ambiguity — St  for  Sis,  two,  and  Adyos,  sj)eech, 
discourse.] 

1.  An  ambiguous  speech  or  remark. 

2.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  a 
word  is  used  in  an  equivocal  sense. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;    X,  fi,  I,  5,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  E,  i;  O,  U,  y,  obscure;    Ji'A.RE,  FAB,  fIsT,  fIlL;    HEIR,  HER;    mIeN,  sXE; 
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DI-LU'Vf-Ai.,  I  a.      Add.     Diluvial  epoch,  Diln- 
Df-LU'Vj-AN,  J  viun  period,  the  e|>(>uh  of  depoifi- 

tioni)  fruiii  the  melting  ice  and  snow  at  the  ulose 

of  the  glacial  period. 

The  broken  rouki  nml  noil  of  the  hiKhlaa<l»  were  iiwcpt  Into 
the  vailu^a  by  torrents  of  mcllvil  Icf  un<l  »ni)W ;  thu  lower 
valleys  were  Iiolloweil  out  nml  relornied  under  thi.<  novel 
Agent;  and  tho  Inndsoiipe  recelvwl  its  present  outlines  of 
vnllcv,  estuary,  aud  river-beds  from  tkc  changes  wrought  in 
the  dUuvian  period.  Kney.  Brit. 

DTM-E-RO-Sdaf  A-TA,  u.  pi.  [Gr,  Si  for  «i«,  two, 
twice,  iiipoi,  a  jxirt,  and  aHfia,  iru/uaTot,  the  body.] 
(Eiit.)  An  order  of  Arachiiidu,  compriKing  the 
8j)ider8,  so  called  from  the  marked  division  of 
the  body  into  two  parts,  viz.,  the  cephalo-thorux 
and  the  abdomen. 

dIm'K-BoCs,  a.  [(Jr.  Si  for  iiy,  double,  and  iiipot, 
a  part.] 

1.  Made  up  of  two  parts. 

2.  (liiol.)  Having  its  parts  or  organs  ar- 
ranged in  twos  or  pairs. 

DI-MUR'PHIC,  n.  Existing  in  two  forms ;  possess- 
ing the  property  of  dimorphism ;  dimorphous. 

Ul-MOR'PIlIfjM,  II.  Add.  1.  The  state  of  being 
dimorphous  or  existing  in  two  forms. 

2.  (Xat.  Hist.)  Difference  of  form,  as  be- 
tween two  individuals  of  the  same  species. 

This  dimorphism  between  long-styled  and  short-styled  prim- 
roses Is  constant.  Hooker. 

ri-MiJR'PHOyS,  n.  Add.  Occurring  in  two  forms : 
— written  also  dimorphic. 

DIM'PLE,  V.  a.  To  mark  with  dimples  or  depres- 
sions resembling  dimples;  as,  "A  smile  dimpled 
her  cheeks." 

dIm'PLE-M£nT  (dlm'pl-mCnt),  n.  The  state  of 
being  dimpled.  [r.J  "  The  ground's  most  gen- 
tle dimplement."  R.  Browning. 

dIM'Y-A-RY,  a.  [Gr.  Si  for  SC^,  twice,  and  uvuv, 
a  muscle.]  Closed  by  two  muscles  : — specifically 
{Mnlacology),  noting  those  bivalve  mollusks 
which  have  their  shells  closed  by  two  adductor 
muscles. 

d1-NAR',  n.  An  Arabian  gold  coin,  value  $2,  or 
8». 

DING,  V.  n.  Add.  To  be  beaten  or  overthrown. 
[Old  Eng.  &  Scotch.] 

Facts  are  chluls  that  winna  ding.  Bums 

dInG,  V.  a.  Add.  [Icel.  deixjju,  to  hammer; 
Swed.  diinJH,  to  bang,  thump,  beat.] 

1.  To  throw  violently  ;  to  impress  with  force; 
to  knock  ;  to  beat;  to  overthrow;  as,  "To  ding  a. 
thing  into  one's  ears";  "To  diug  the  book  a 
coit's  distance  from  him."  Milton. — Often  used 
with  down. 

This  stone  wall  I  shall  down  ding.       MS.  Cantab. 

2.  [Scotch.]  To  overthrow;  to  excel.  "Dunse 
dings  a'."  Scots  Proverb. 

dI NG,  H.     1.  A  shove ;  a  stroke. 

2.  The  stroke  or  sound  of  a  bell,  as  in  ding- 
dong. 

DIN'GHEK,  I  n,     [Bengalee.]     A  small  passengcr- 

DIN'GHY>  j  boat  in  the  East;  a  ships  smallest 
boat,  rowed  by  two  men  : — written  less  correctly 
dingei/. 

dIn'GO  (ding'gp),  «.  (ZoiJl.)  The  native  dog  of 
.\ustralia,    regarded  ___ 

by   some   as    u    dis-  ^^  -.'^^  - 

tinct  species  (Citnis 
dingo),  by  others  as 
a  mere  variety  of 
Cnnis  faviiliaris,  or 
domestic  dog,  run 
wild.  It  is  very  de- 
structive to  8heep,but 
can  be  domesticated. 

DIN'MONT,  n.  A  gelded 

ram  not  more  than  a  year  old.     [Scotch.] 

dIn'nS,    ) 

DiN'NfcH,  J  "•     ®*'®  TiNNEii,  Suppl, 

DIn'NER-LY,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dinner,  [r.] 
"The  dinnerly  officer."  Cropletf. 

Di'N(.)-S.\lTR  (di'nc^s&r),  n.  [Qr.  Seicw,  terrible, 
and  a-avpa,  a  lizard.]  (Pal.)  A  general  name  for 
a  group  of  gigantic  saurian  rej)tiles,  some  exceed- 
ing eighty  feet  in  length,  and  exhibiting  some 


Dingo. 


mammalian, and  many  bird-like,  obarnctoristics. 
The  remains  extend  from  the  triussio  up  to  tho 
close  of  tlu;  cretaceous  formation,  anil  include 
those  of  the  Megalosaur,  Ilylajosaur,  Iguanodon, 
Iladrosaur,  <fcc. — Written  also  diuotanrian,  dei- 
iioaitnr,  deinoaaurian. 

Di-(}-N^:fA  (dI-9-ue'»),  n.  [Gr.  AtcitTj,  the  goddess 
Venus.]  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  ord. 
Jjroseraceee,  comprisiug  but  one  species,  D.  mii»- 
cipnlu,  Venus's  fly-trup,  an  insectivorous  plant 
of  peculiar  irritability  found  in  the  swamps  of 
North  Carolina  and  Florida. 

Df-0-NY'Sys,  M.     See  Bacchus,  Suppl. 

DI-OR-RfeX'lN,  n.  [Gr.  Sia,  through,  and  p^fit, 
from  p^ycvfxi,  to  break.]  An  explosive  used  in 
mines,  composed  of  picric  acid,  charcoal,  sul- 
phur, sawdust,  aud  nitrates  of  potassium  and 
sodium. 

DI-OR-TIIOT'IC,  o.     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dior- 
thosis,  or  the  restoration  of  distorted  members. 
Hence,  2.  Pertaining  to  the  restoration  of 
distorted  texts.     "  Diorthotic  criticism." 

London  Quar.  Rev. 

DI-Ox'IDE,  n.     {Chem.)     Add.     An  oxide  of  an 

element  in  which  two  atoms  of  oxygen  unite 

with  one  of  the  base;  as,  "Chromium  dioxide." 

(CrO-i.) 

DIPH-THER'IC,       la.     Of  or  pertaining  to  diph- 

DIPII'THE-BIT'IC,  J  theria. 

DIpH'THON6-!ze,  v.  n.     To  form  a  diphthong. 

Whitney. 

DIpH-Y-CER'CAL,  a.  [Gr.  «i<)u^s,  of  double  nature, 
twofold,  and  Kepxoi,  a  tail.]  (Zool.)  Noting 
the  tails  of  fishes  in  which  the  extremity  of  the 
spine  divides  the  fin-rays  into  two  equal  parts. 

dIpH'Y-()-DONTS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Si  for  «ts,  two, 
twice,  <)>vu>,  to  produce,  and  oious,  bSovroi,  a 
tooth.]  (Zool.)  A  common  name  for  all  ani- 
mals producing  two  successive  sets  of  teeth, 
comprising  all  mammals  except  monotremes, 
edentates,  and  whales  : — called  also  heterodonts. 

DI-PLAS-I-AS'MOS,  n.  [Gr.,  from  8i7rA<i<Tio?.  double, 
from  Sii,  two.]  (Gram.)  A  figure  by  which 
the  com<onant  in  a  derived  word  is  doubled, 
although  it  is  single  in  the  original;  as,  matter, 
from  L.  materia, 

DIP-L()-CAR'DI-AC,  n.  (Cowp.  Anat.)  Having  a 
double  heart,  pulmonic  and  systemic,  as  mam- 
mals and  birds.  Thomas. 

DIP'LO-E,  n.  Add.  {Dot.)  Tho  cellular  tissue 
surrounding  the  vessels  of  the  leaf,  and  enclosed 
within  the  epidermis : — called  also  the  diachyma 
and  mesophyllum. 

DIP'LO-MAT,  »i.     A  diplomatist. 

dTPNO-I,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Si  for  Sd,  twice,  and  Trve'oi, 
to  breathe.]  (Ich.)  An  order  of  fishes  having 
twofold  organs  of  respiration,  a  heart  with  two 
auricles  and  one  ventricle,  and  filamentary 
limbs.  It  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
fishes  and  amphibians,  and  comprises  only  Lepi- 
dosiren  and  Ceratodus,  or  the  mud-fishes. 

DI-PO'LAR,  a.  [Gr.  Si  for  fits,  two,  and  Eng.  polar.] 
Having  two  poles. 

DI-PRSt'O-DSN,  n.  [Gr.  Si  for  Sii,  two,  irpiiTov, 
first,  and  bSovi,  oSokto?,  a  tooth.]  (Pal.)  A 
gigantic  fossil  marsupial,  akin  to  the  kangaroo, 
whose  remains  are  found  in  Australian  bone- 
oaves.  It  has  its  name  from  its  dentition, 
having  only  two  incisor  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw. 

dIpS.  II.     An  Eastern  preparation  of  grape-juice. 

D1P-80-MA'NI-A,  «.  [Gr.  6i>a,  thirst,  and  /lavia, 
madness.]  An  irresistible  craving  fur  alcoholic 
liquors;  drink-madness;  oenomania. 

dIp-SO-MA'NI-AC,  n.  One  affected  with  dipsoma- 
nia, or  an  irrepressible  craving  for  stimulants. 

DIP-TEU-O-CAR' PE-JE,  II.  pi.  [Fri>m  Diptrroenr- 
pus,  one  of  the  species,  wha«e  fruit  is  furnished 
with  two  membrane-like  wings — (Jr.  Surrtpoi, 
two-winged,  and Kopirik,  fruit.]  (Hot.)  An  order 
of  East-Indian  and  Malayan  trees,  comprising 
many    species    valuable    for    their    magnificent 


To  give  direction  or  guidance;  to 


To  tear  apart  or  separate 

Ilntinsktd. 


timber,  n«  also  for  the  renins  and  oili  yielded 
by  them,  of  which  dammar  reain,  Borneo  cam* 
plior,  and  balsam  of  c«>paiba  are  example*. 

DlP'Tif't'H.  II.  Add.  A  doublefolding  Ubiet, 
guuemlly  of  ivory,  covered  inxide  with  wax, 
used  in  Roman  later  timeit  fur  Ic-ltem  to  conculv, 
ambassadors,  church  dignitarieo,  Ac.  I>iptyrhs, 
exquisitely  wrought,  bearing  the  re|treK«nUCioD 
of  some  sacred  mysteries,  were  common  in  tlie 
Middle  Ages. 

DI-Rf;(rr',  «.  Add.  Direct  motion  (Attrttn.),  a 
motion  from  west  to  east  among  the  stars,  like 
that  of  the  planets  in  general. 

DI-R£cT',  v.  n 
guide. 

wisdom  is  proBUbIc  to  dtrtei,  MetUt.  x.  W. 

DI-Bfic'TION,  II.  Add.  t  Judgment;  akill.  "Call 
for  some  men  of  sound  direttiou."  Skak, 

DI-rF:c'ToR-ATE,  «.     l.  A  bwly  of  director!. 
2.  The  otfice  of  a  director. 

t  DI-R6mPT',   v.  n 
forcibly. 

DI-REP-Ti"TIOVS  (di-rfp-tlBli'v«).  "•  Relating  to, 
or  characterized  by,  direptiou;  violently  unjust 
or  plundering. 

DIR'giE,  |„.     [See  Dirge.]     Formerly   in  8cot- 
DIB'9Y,   j  land,  a  drinking-bout  after  a  funeral; 

as,  "To  drink  a  deceased   friend's   dirgy" : — 

written  also  dredgy. 

blR'l-QE,  n.  [},.,  2d  per:  tiug.  imprratire  of 
dirigo,  to  direct:  lit.,  direct  thou.]  (Rom. 
Cath.  Church.)  A  solemn  service  for  the  dead, 
consisting  of  a  hymn  or  anti|ihony  beginning 
with  the  words  "  DIrige  gretsui  mtot"  ("  Direct 
my  steps"). 

Resort.  I  prav  yon,  onto  my  scpnltarr. 

To  slug  my  dirige  with  great  derotion.         Ckmuetr. 

DIKL,  V.  II.  To  thrill  or  vibrate,  as  from  rever- 
berating sound.     [Old  Eng.  d:  Scotch.] 

Roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirt.  Mam*. 

DIRT,  n.  Add.  (Gold-mining.)  The  material  as 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  digging  and  before  it  is 
washed. 

DIBT'-B6d§,  ti.  (Geol.)  A  quarryroan's  term 
adopted  by  geologists  for  certain  dark-colored 
layers  in  the  lower  Purbeck  beds,  containing 
fossil  stumps  of  cycads  and  other  land  and 
fresh-water  remains. 

DIRT'-EAT-IKG,  ii.  1.  The  act  of  eating  dirt  as 
practised  by  certain  Indians :  geophngisiu. 

2.  A  disease,  ohthonophagia,  trhich  $rr. 

3-  (Fig.)  The  act  of  meanly  eating  one'i 
words,  or  of  humbly  submitting  to  insult. 

f  dI.5-A'BLE,  a.  [Dis  priv.  and  able.]  Wanting 
ability;  incompetent.  "Our  disable  and  un- 
active  force."  DamieL 

DIs-A-cId'I-FY.  c.  a.  To  remove  acid  from;  to 
free  from  acid. 

DIS-AD-v!§K',  r.  a.  To  advise  against;  to  dis- 
suade from  ;  as,  "  I  disadvised  his  going." 

t  DIS-A-GBEE'AXCK,  h.     Disagreement.        I'dal. 
dIs-.\R-tIc-U-L.\'TIOX,  h.    The  act  of  separating 
or  severing,  as  a  joint. 

dIs-.\T-TIRE',  v.  a.  To  remove  the  attire  from ; 
to  unrobe.  Spenser. 

t  DIS-.\UG-M6NT',  r.  a.     To  diminish. 
Thai  errrlastiat  ireuw 
Which  fbrce  drprlvts  not.  fertuar  ditmngmtntM  ■•«. 

■f  Dls-.\-Vf:NT'lRE,  n.  Misadventure;  mishap. 
■•  Luckless  disiii-cHturrs."  Sptnser. 

dI^BAR',  r.  a.  To  expel  from  the  bar: — wid 
of  barristers.  The  disbarring  of  a  barrister  is 
neiirly  equivalent  to  the  un/roeking  of  a  clergy- 
man. 

t  Dl?-B.\8E'.  r.  a.     To  dcb.nsc.  B.  Jonrntm. 

DTS-CAQE',  r.  a.     To  uncage. 

Wrarr  hrr  Mn  wlU  ••«  cMUaama  tnjr*. 

taltl'she  M  mr  fly  Mtmfd. 

PIs'0.\L,  n.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  disk. 
D}S-C.\NT',  h.     Same  as  Dksca!«t. 
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f  DtS-CLAME',  V.  a.  To  make  a  claim  in  oppo- 
sition to ;  to  overrule  tlie  claim  of.  "  Money 
did  love  diaclame."  Spenser. 

t  DIS-COM'FIT,  a.     Discomfited. 

DIS-COM-MU'NI-TY,  n.  Lack  of  community  or 
of  common  possession  or  condition. 

Dissimilarity  of  embryonic  development  does  not  prove  (Jig- 
community  of  descent.  Darmin. 

t  DIS-COM-PLi'ANCE,  n.     Non-compliance. 

A  compliance  will  discommend  me  to  Mr.  C,  and  a  discom- 
pliance  Co  my  lord  chancellor.  Pepya. 

DIS-COPH' O-SA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  SiVkos,  a  quoit,  and 
<t>opea>,  from  <t>4poi,  to  bear.]  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  sub- 
cliiss  of  the  Htjdrozoa,  comprising  only  the  order 
Meditsidx  (jelly-fishes  or  sea-nettles),  so  named 
from  their  form,  (b)  The  term  is  sometimes 
used  to  designate  the  order  of  the  leeches  (Hi- 
rundinea),  from  the  suctorial  disks  these  animals 
possess. 

DIS-CORD'ANT,  a.  Add.  {Geol.)  Noting  strata 
deposited  horizontally  on  other  strata  vrhich 
have  been  thrown  into  an  oblique  direction  by 
disturbing  causes ;  unconformable.  Geikie. 

DIS-COUNT',  V.  a.  Add.  To  take  account  of  be- 
forehand; to  anticipate;  to  use  by  anticipation ; 
as,  "We  discounted  his  opposition";  "  He  rfi'g- 
counted  his  profits  before  they  were  gained." 

DIs'CoOnT-BRO'KER.  n.  One  who  cashes  bills  of 
exchange,  or  makes  advances  on  securities. 

Simmonds. 

t  DIS-COURE'  (djs-kor'), ».  a.  To  discover.  "That 
none  might  her  discoure."  Spenser. 

t  DIS-COV'ER,  V.  n.  To  uncover  one's  self;  to 
show  one's  self;  to  become  patent: — in  reality 
a  reflexive  use,  himself,  themselves,  Ac,  being 
understood. 

They  discovered  to  be  followers  of  this  world.      Milton. 
DIS-CUL'PA-TO-RY,   o.      Tending  to   disculpate ; 

e.xculpatory.     [n.] 
t  DI§-DAINED'  (djz-dand'),  a.     Disdainful. 

The  jeering  and  disdained  contempt 
Of  this  proud  king.  Shak.     Schmidt. 

t  DI5-dMgN'  (diz-deyn' — for  pronunciation  of  ei/, 
see  Fby,  Suppl.),  v.  a.  To  be  disgusted  at;  to 
disdain. 

Gujon  much  disdelgned  so  loathly  sight.        Spenser. 

DI§-£D9E',  v.  a.  To  take  the  edge  oflF;  to  dull; 
to  blunt. 

Served  a  little  to  disedge 
The  sharpness  of  that  pain  about  her  heart.    Tennyson. 

DIS-EM-PLOY'MENT,  h.  The  state  of  being  unem- 
ployed ;  want  of  employment.  "  This  glut  of 
leisure  and  disemployment."     [Obs,  or  r.] 

Jer.  Taylor. 
dIs-EM-p6w'ER,  v.  a.     To  deprive  of  power. 

H.  Bushnell. 
dIs-EN-Xm'OR,     I  p.  a.     To  free  from  being  en- 
bIs-EN-Am'OUR,  J  amored;    to  put   out  of   love, 
[n.] 

DIS-EN-CoCR'AgiE-MfiNT,  n.  Discouragement. 
[Obs.  or  K.]  Spectator. 

DIS-EN-DOW',  V.  a.     To  divest  of  ar  endowment; 

as,  •'  To  disestablish  and  disendoto  a  church." 
t  DIS-EN-SAN'I-TY,  n.     Mental  unsoundness  ;  in- 
sanity. 

What  tediosity  and  disensanity 

Is  here  among  you  1  Srau.  <t  Fl. 

dTS-ES-TXB'LISH,  v.  a.     Add.     To  divest  of  tht 
character  of  being  established  or  of   being  in' 
connection  with  the  state: — specifically  (EccL), 
to  cause  to  cease  to  be  a  state  church  ;  as,  "  Glad- 
stone disestablished  the  Church  of  Ireland." 

DIS-ES-TXb'LTSH-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  disestab- 
lishing or  state  of  being  disestablished  : — said 
specifically  of  a  state  church. 

t  dIs-FXsh'ION  (dls-fash'ijn),  v.  a.     To  disfigure. 

Sir  T.  More. 
dIs-fIg'URE-MENT,  n.     Add.     That  which  dis- 
figures or  mars  ;  a  blemish. 

Uncommon  expressions  ...  are  a  disfigurement  rather  than 
any  embellishment  of  discourse.  Hume. 

t  DIS-FLESH',  V.  a.  To  relieve  or  divest  of  flesh ; 
to  reduce  the  obesity  of.  Shelton. 


dJS-FORM'I-TY,  n.  Unconformity  ;  discordance  in 
form.  "  Uniformity  or  disformity  in  comparing 
together  the  respective  figures  of  bodies." 

S.  Clarke. 

DIS-FtiR'NISH-MfeNT,  n.  The  act  of  disfurnish- 
ing  or  state  of  being  disfurnished ;  displenish- 
ment.  v.  Lamb. 

t  DI§-GAR'BA9E,  v.  a.     To  disembowel, 

t  DI§-9£ST',  V.  a.     To  digest.  Bacon. 

t  DI§-gES'TION,  n.     Digestion.  Bacon. 

dI§-G0R9E',  v.  n.  1.  To  discharge  by  the  mouth ; 
to  vomit;  as,  "This  river  disgorges  into  the 
Atlantic." 

Hence,  2.   To   make   restitution.     "  We  will 
make  him  disgorge  to  the  rightful  heir." 

Anthony  Trollope. 

DIS-IIA-BIT'U-ATE,  v.  a.   To  render  unaccustomed 

or  unhabituated,     [r.] 

He  had  become  dishabituated  to  the  American  tone. 

H.  James. 

t  DIS-HA'BLE,  V.  a.     To  disparage. 

She  oft  him  blamed  .  .  .  and  him  diahabled  quite.    Spenser. 

t  DIS-HEART'  (dis-hart'),  v.  a.     To  dishearten. 

Beau.  &  Fl. 

DISHED  (disht),  a.  Dish-shaped :— specifically 
{Printing),  noting  a  letter  whose  centre  is  lower 
than  its  edges  ; — used  especially  of  letters  in  an 
electrotype  plate. 

dIS-HOME'',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  home ;  to  render 
homeless,     [r.]     "  A  dishorned  nation." 

Contemp.  Rev. 

DIS-HOt§E', ».  a.  Tounhouse.  [r.]  "  Bishoused 
villagers."  White. 

DIS-IL-LU'§ION  (-zhun),  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
dispelling  illusion  or  freeing  from  its  influence; 
the  state  of  being  freed  from  illusion ;  disen- 
chantment. 

He  speaks  of  the  court  in  a  way  in  which  there  is  more  of  the 
sorrow  of  disillusion  than  of  the  gall  of  personal  discontent. 

Lowell. 

DI§-IN-TE-GRA'TION,  n.  Add.  (Geol.)  The 
wearing  down  or  away  of  strata  by  atmospheric 
action. 

t  DI§-IN-TER-EST',  a.     Disinterested. 

The   measures  they  shall  walk  by  shall  be  disinterest  and 
even.  Jer.  Taylor. 

t  dI§-LE'AL,  a.  Not  leal  or  true ;  disloyal.  "Bis- 
leal  knight."  Spenser. 

Dl§-LiKE' LI-HOOD  (-had),  n.    Unlikelihood,    [r.] 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

DI.5-LIMN'  (diz-llm'),  V.  a.  Add.  To  efiace;  to 
render  indistinct;  to  disfigure. 


DI§-LINK',  V.  a.     To  unlink  ;  to  disunite. 

Whom  the  electric  shock  dislinked  with  shrieks  and  laughter. 

Tennyson. 

t  DI§-LiVE'  (or  diz-lfv'),  i;.  a.  To  kill.  [r.  &  Poet.] 
Telemachus  dislived  Amphimedon.  Chapm,an. 

DI§-LOIGNED  (dlz-lolnd'),  p.  &  a.  [Compare  Fr. 
Eloigner,  to  put  at  a  distance — loin,  far,  from 
L.  longe,  at  a  distance.]  Separated ;  removed ; 
at  a  distance. 

Low-looking  dales,  disloigned  from  common  gaze. 

Spenser. 

DL5'MAL  (diz'mal),  n.     A  local  name  for  a  swamp. 

[Southern  States.] 
t  DIS-O-BEI'SAXT  (diB-o-baf 'sant— for   pronuncia- 
tion of  ey,  see  Fev,  Suppl.),  a.     Disobedient. 

Chaucer. 

DIS-O-BEY'  (dIs-9-ba',  earlier  dls-o-bey — see  Fey, 

Suppl.),  ».w.  To  refuse  to  obey ;  to  be  disobedient. 

He  durst  not  know  how  to  disobey.  Sidney. 

DIS-PATCH',  j;.  n.  To  finish  or  wind  up  a  busi- 
ness ;  to  conclude  an  affair ;  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. 

Dispatch  with  Angclo.  Shak. 

t  dIs-PER'PLE,  v.  a.     To  sprinkle,     [r.] 

Odorous  water  was 
Disperpled  lightly  on  my  head  and  neck.     Chapman. 

DIS-PER'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  act  of  dispersing,  or 
state  of  being  dispersive.  Morley. 

DIS-PER'SON-ATE,  v.  a.  To  div9st  of  personality ; 
to  render  impersonal.  "  We  dispersonate  our- 
selves." Hare. 


DIS-PLACE'MENT,  7i.  Add.'  (Chem.)  A  process 
for  extracting  the  active  principles  from  organic 
substances  by  solution,  and  displacing  the  liquid 
when  saturated. 

DIS-PLAQ'ER,  n.  The  funnel  of  the  apparatus 
used  in  the  chemical  process  of  displacement. 

DIS-PLAY'ED  {or  djs-plad'),  p.  &  a.    Conspicuously 

exhibited: — specifically,!.  {Printing.)     Printed 

in  a  conspicuous  manner,  as  with  capital  letters. 

2.  {Her.)     Erect,  as  a  bird  with  its  wings 

expanded. 

DIS-PL£n'ISH,  v.  a.  To  divest  of  furniture  or 
stock,  as  a  house  or  farm ;  to  render  devoid  of 
plenishing. 

DiS-PLEN'lSH,  a.  That  displenishes.  Bisplenish 
sale,  a  sale  by  auction  of  all  the  stock,  Ac,  of  a 
farm,  or  all  the  furniture  of  a  house. 

DIS-PLfiN'ISH-MENT,  »i.  The  act  of  displenish- 
ing,  or  state  of  being  displenished. 

DIS-PO§ED'  (dis-pozd'),  a.     1.    Having  a  disposi- 
tion ;  inclined  ;  minded  ;  as,  "  IW-disposed  per- 
sons" ;  "  I  am  disposed  to  grant  the  request." 
Specifically,  2.  f  Inclined  to  mirth ;  jolly. 

Beau.  &  Fl. 

DI§-PRINCE',  V.  a.  To  divest  or  deprive  of  the 
character  or  attributes  of  a  prince;  to  make 
unprincely.     [r.] 

I  was  ...  all  one  rag,  disprinced  from  head  to  heel. 

Tennyson. 

DI§-RA'PI-ER,  V.  a.  To  deprive  or  disarm  of  a 
rapier,  B.  Jonson. 

Di§-RATE',  V.  a.  (Nant.)  To  lower  the  rank  or 
rate  of;  to  reduce  to  a  lower  rate. 

DI§-RUP'TIVE,  a.  Causing  disruption;  tending 
to  disrupt  or  burst  asunder.  "  Bisruptive  dis- 
charge of  a  [electrical]  battery."    Prof.  Nichol. 

DIS-SER'TATE,  v.  n.  To  speak  or  write  in  disser- 
tations ;  to  discourse  at  length  and  formally,  [r.] 

DIS-SEV'ER-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  dissevering  or 
state  of  being  dissevered ;  disseverance. 

t  dIS-SHEATHE'  (dis-shci6'),  v.  a.  To  unsheathe, 
as  a  sword. 

f  DIS— SHIP',  V.  a.  To  dismiss  from  a  ship ;  to 
unship.  Hakltiyf. 

DIS-SIL'IEN-gy  (dis-sil'yen-sy),  n.     Same  as  Dis- 

SILIENCE. 

t  DIS-SIM'U-LING,  n.  The  act  of  dissembling; 
dissimulation. 

Such  subtle  looking  and  dissimulings 
For  fear  of  jealous  men's  apperceivings. 


t  DIS-SITE',  a.     Situated  apart. 
site  and  remote  asunder." 


Chaucer. 

Lands  far  dis- 

Holland. 

dIS-SO-CI-A'TION  (dls-so-she-a'shyn),  n.  Add, 
{Chem.)  Deville's  name  for  the  decomposition 
of  chemical  bodies  by  heat  or  mechanical  press- 
ure without  the  agency  of  chemical  reagents. 

Fownes. 
dIs-SUA'SO-RY,  n.    Dissuasion  ;  a  dissuasive,    [r.] 

This  virtuous  person  has  ill  luck  in  all  his  dissuasories. 

Jeffrey. 

DIS'TAL,  a.  Add.  {Zool.)  Noting  the  quickly- 
growing  and  free  end  of  an  organism,  as  of  a 
hydrosoma  or  of  one  of  its  individual  polypites. 

t  DIS-TASTE',  V.  n.  To  be  unsavory  or  distasteful ; 
to  taste  ill. 

Dangerous  conceits  are  in  their  natures  poisons, 
Which  at  the  lirst  are  scarce  found  to  distaste, 

Shak.     Schmidt. 

DIS-TYl'LATE,  n.  A  product  or  educt  of  distil- 
lation. "  The  first  distillate  from  the  still  is 
termed  low  wines."  Ency.  Brit. 

DIS'TO-MA,  n.  [Gr.  Si,  fit's,  double,  and  arofjia,  a 
mouth.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  internal  parasiti- 
cal trematode  worms  or  flukes,  so  named  from 
their  having  a  sucker-mouth  at  each  extremity, 
B.  hepaticum  is  the  cause  of  rot  in  sheep, 

DIS-TR.X.CT'FyL,  a.  Tending  to  distract;  dis- 
tract! ve.     [r.]  Heywood. 

DIS-TRAIN'ER,  n.    Same  as  Distrainor, 

DIS-TRESS'-SALE,  ji.  {Laio.)  A  forced  sale  un- 
der a  distress-warrant. 

DlS'TRI-enouS,  a.  {Biol.)  Spread  apart  on  either 
side  of  a  medial  line ;  two-rowed,  as  the  hairs 
of  a  squirrel's  tail. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,    long;    A,  £,  I,  5,  U,  Y,  short,-    A,   E,  I,  O,  y,  T>  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  FAST,  fIlL;    HEIR,  HEE;    mIeN,  SIR; 
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D[S-TnfN'GA8{orA\»-tr\ng'g^),n.    [L.  di«(ringro,  to  |  f  DOKE,  n.     A  duck 
"draw  anuiiiicr,  to  |)uni»U  severely — di  for  (//«, 

asunder,  and  ttrimjo,  to  draw  together,  to  strain.] 

(Law.)     A  writ  authorizing  the  distraint  of  a 

person's  goods  or  chattels,  or  compelling  him  to 

do  something  incumbent  on  him. 
DiS-D'TIL-iZE,  V.  a.    To  render  useless  or  value- 


Death'*  black  (lu«t 
Annulled  the  gift,  dltutitixed  the  gr«e- 


Chnncer.    DOf  B'IiE-F:Niy|:B.  n.    (A'xMf.)     A  kind  of  tamri, 

1)UI,'I)KI;M?,  n.pl.    1.  {Phy».  Oeog.)    A  «ono  near        »"  »""'«''*  bcc..»,c  Mie  can  sail  either  end  for.- 
tlio  trlipics,  between  the  regions  of  the  triwlc-         most. 

winds,  in  which  calms  or  liglit  biiffling  winds    IXiCu'LE-FACE,  n.     Double-faowlnea.     [■.] 
generally    prevail,    with,    however,   occasii.nal    doCB'LE-FA<'KI»'N?W   (.lQb'W-ft*'iit«),   ■•     Tb« 

quality  of  being  duuble-laocd ;   duplicity;   d*- 

ceitfulneM. 


JB.  B.  Browning. 
t  dIS-WOB'SHIp   (dI»-wUr'8h|p),   v.  a.     To   regard 

without  worship  or  honor.  Sir  T.  More. 

t  DT"TI0N-A-BY   (disli'vn-j-rf),  a.     Under  dition, 

rule,  or  sovereignty  ;  tributary.  Chapman. 

DI'TO-KorS,   a.     [Di,  two,  and    Gr.  toko?,  birth, 

from  T.«To.,  to  produce.]     {OrnHh..)     Producing 

but  two  eggs,  as  the  pigeon  and  humming-bird, 
t  dIt'TY,  ».  »•     To  sing,  as  a  ditty ;  to  warble. 

Birds  diltji  to  their  notes.  Herbert. 

dIT'TY-BXG,  n.  A  sailor's  housewife,  containing 
thread,  needles,  tape,  Ac,  for  mending  his 
clothes.  linrtleU. 

Di-tJB'N.\L,  M.  {Rom.  Cnfh.  Ch.)  A  book  con- 
taining a  record  of  the  services  for  the  several 
hours  for  every  day  of  the  year. 

Di-iJR'NAL,  a.  Add.  (Hot.)  Opening  or  ex- 
panding during  the  day;  as,  "  Biurual  flowers." 

Di-V.\-G.A'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  divngnr,  to 
wander  about — di  for  din,  apart,  and  mujor,  to 
wander.]     A  going  astray  or  wandering,     [r.] 

Let  us  be  set  down  .  .  .  without  further  divagation. 

Thackeray. 

DI-VXb'I-CATE,  v.  n.     Add.     To  diverge  from. 

The  problem  of  the  Tree  moral  a^ent  Is  Insoluble  unless  the 
win  of  man  be  at  liberty  to  divaricate  from  the  will  of  Ood. 

Contemp.  Rev. 

DIVE'-DXp'PEB,  If.  {Ornith.)  An  aquatic  bird, 
whose  name  is  generally  contracted  into  didnp- 
per,  which  see. 

•j-  DI-VEB'S()-BY,  II.  [L.  divertori'um,  an  inn.]  An 
inn.  .  Chapman. 

f  DI-VEB'SO-BY,  a.     Serving  to  divert. 

DI-ViNE'MENT,  ii.     Divination.  North. 

DI-VlN-I-5.\'TI0N,   I  „.     Embodying  in  a  divin- 

DI-vIN-I-ZA'TION,  J  ity  ;  deification. 

The  stern  check  which  Israel  put  upon  the  glorification  and 
dicinitalion  of  this  uatural  bent  of  mankind. 

Jfattheie  Arnold. 

DJInN,  n.     Same  as  Jinn,  Suppl. 

DJIn'NEE,  n.     Same  as  Jinnek,  Suppl. 

DO,  ».  fl.  (Commerce.)  To  advance  money  on  a 
bill  or  note;  to  discount;  as,  "Can  you  do  this 
piece  of  paper  for  me  ?"    [Commercial  Slang.] 

DO'— ALL,  n.     A  factotum. 

Dunstan  was  the  do-alt  at  court,  being  the  King's  treasurer, 
councillor,  chancellor,  coufcssor,  all  things.  Fuller. 

D(3g'E-Tf§M,  II.  [Gr.  Sokcu,  to  appear.]  {Eccl.) 
The  heresy  of  the  Docetx. 

dOc'TOE,  n.  Add.  A  slang  name  given  to  a 
mi.xture  with  which  beer  is  adulterated. 

DOC'TOB,  r.  a.  Add.  1.  To  tamper  with  ;  to  fal- 
sify ;  as,  "  To  doctor  accounts." 

2.  To   adulterate   or  drug  liquor;    as,   "To 
doctor  beer." 

d5c'TOB-fTsh,  n.     See  Sea-surgeo.v,  Suppl. 

d5c-TEI-NA'BI-AN,  n.     Same  as  Doctrikaire. 

J.  H.  Newman. 

dOd'DKB,  v.  n.     To  totter,     [u.]     "  The  dodder- 
ing mast."  Thomson. 
DftD'I-PATE, 

dod'i-poll 

Our  curate  is  naught,  an  ass-head,  a  dodipoU. 

Latimer. 

DO'OAL,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  doge. 

DO-GA'NA,  n.  [It.,  from  doge."]  A  oustom-house ; 
a  douane. 

d5g'-CXbT,  »i.  [From  its  being  designed  to  carry 
dogs.]  A  two-  or  four-wheeled,  one-horse  ve- 
hicle, much  used  by  sportsmen. 

DTks'-EAUED  (-C-rd),  a.     Turned  down  at  the  cor- 


squalls  or  tornadoes  : — called  also  zone  of  calm* 
Hence,  2.  An  unequal,  fractious  stale  of  tem- 
per; a  pet;  a  huff;  as,  "  lie's  in  his  doldmmi  ; 
leave  him  alone."     [Colloq.] 
DOLE'-BEEB,  n.     Beer  given  in  alms.  B.  Jonion 
DOL-EB-iT'|C,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  dolerite. 

D0L.I-CH(.)-C1;:-PHXL'IC,  1  n.  [Or.  «oAix<>«,  long, 
D6L-I-!t!H0-CEPH'.\-L0US.  \  and  Ktif>a\ri,  the  head.] 
(Anthrop.  &  Ethnol.)  Characterized  by  having 
a  skull  longer  from  front  to  back  than  across; 
long-headed  : — said  of  certain  tribes  of  the  hu- 
man family,  as  the  African. 
dOl'PIIIN,  n.  Add.  1.  {Clats.  Myth,  k  Her.) 
The  dolphin  was  anciently  supposed  to  be  spe- 
cially friendly  to  man.    It  was  the  ichthys  hierot 


D0t:B'LI-:-KIB.HT,  n.  A  ntudcnl  who,  at  th«  final 
e.xaiu i nation,  cjmee  out  fimt  both  inc1a«i>ic«  mud 
in  matheiiiati(«.     [l^^ng.  Univ.] 

D<^)f'B'LE-FI/3w'^B,  n.  A  fl<>wcr  whoM  cUmens 
and  pistils  have  devclo{>ed  under  cultiration 
into  petals  or  flower-leaver,  u  the  ro««. 

DOCB'LE-MIlLKD  (-tulM),  a.  Twice  milled  or 
fulled;  as,  " Uouhle-mUlrd  ker»cyB." 

DoCB'LE-yllcK,  >i.  (Mil.  lirill.)  The  msreh- 
ing  step  nest  in  quickn(-«s  t<>  the  run,  and 
ranging  from  165  to  18(1  |>ncei>,  each  .I.T  inobM 
long,  in  the  minute  :^-<jften  cuntractwl  into 
doitfile. 


been  borne  on  the  shield  of  Ulysses.  It  appears 
on  many  ancient  coins  and  mc<lal8,  as  it  does 
later  on  the  shield  of  the  princes  of  France. 
— See  Dauphin. 

2.  ( Ent.)    A  species  of  aphis  (A.  Fahm)  which 
infests  the  bean,  often  injuring  it  seriously: — 
called  also  black  dolphin. 
DOM-DXN-I-SL',  n.     In    Arabian    mythology,    the 
name  of  a  great  hall  under  the  roots  of  ocean, 
where  magicians,  gnomes,  and  sorcerers  once  a 
year  paid  homage  to  Satan. 
In  the  Domdaniel  caverns,  under  (be  roots  of  the  ocean. 
Met  the  niasurs  of  the  spell.  Southe]/. 

t  DON,    I  tr.  a.     To  do ;  to  perform  ;  to  execute ; 
■j-  DOON,  ]  to  cause.     "  Doon  us  hang"  =  hang  us, 
or  cause  us  to  be  hanged. 

Uls  ejen  twinkled  ...  as  don  the  sUrs.  Chaucer. 
He  went  for  to  doon  his  pilgrimage.  Chaucer. 

DOSA  (dOn'yS),  n.  [Sp.,  from  L.  domina,  a  liwiy. 
— Compare  It.  donna.]  A  Spanish  title  of  re- 
spect prefixed  to  the  Christian  name  of  a  lady ; 
as,  Doha  Isabella. 

DON'ET,  n.     See  Donat. 

DON'KEY-PUMP  (dfing'k?-),  ti.  (Steam  Eng.)  A 
pump  for  feeding  boilers,  worked  by  a  donkey- 
engine. 

t  DOOL'fOl  (dol'rai),  a.  [Dool,  from  Fr.  deuil, 
sorrow  (from  L.  doleo,  to  grieve),  and  suffix  /«/.] 
Doleful.     "  This  dool/ul  den."  /Spenser. 

DOOB'GA,  ]  „.     [Hind.,  the  terrible  one.]     (^I'lirf. 

DUE'GA,  j  Myth.)  A  name  of  Pirvat!  as  an 
active  militant  virtue. 

DOOB' -PLATE,  «.  A  plate  affixed  to  a  door,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  resident. 

DOOR'WAY-PLANE,  n.  (Arch.)  That  portion  of 
the  jambs  of  a  Gothic  doorway  extending  from 
the  outer  break  to  the  inner  door-posts,  often 
richly  ornamented  with  columns,  figures,  Ac. 

■(•  d5p,  v.  n.  A  V.  11.     To  dip ;  to  duck. 

t  dOp'PEB.  n.     A  dipper;— hence,  an  anabaptist. 

[Ironical.]  ^-  Jonson. 

DOB'SEL,  n.  Add.  (Eccl.)— Sob  Dossf.l,  Suppl. 
DO-BY PH'o-E.\,  II.  See  Colorado  Beetle,  Suppl. 
DOS'SEL,  ti.    [Norm.  Fr.  dosel,  from  I.,  dnrgnm,  the 

back.]     (Ercl.)     A  wall-hanging  for  the  back 

of  an  altar,  usually  of  needle-work  ;  a  dorsel. 
f  dO'TAB-DY,  I  „.     The  state  of  being  a  dotard  ; 
t  DO'T.\-BY,      J  dotage.  Drayton. 

t  DOTE,  n.     A  dotard.  Holland. 

DOUANE  (dft-an).  ii.     [Fr..  from   It.  dogaua.  the 

custom-house  of  the  doge.]     A  cu.«tom-house. 
DOCb'LE  (dfib'W),  II.    Add.    1.  A  person's  spiritual 

counterpart  or  ghost. 

2.  (Mil.)    The  style  of  marching  known  as 

double-quick;     as,    "They    advanced    at    the 

double." 
ners  through  much  use: — said  of  the  leaves  of  a  '  pof'B'LE,  r.  ii.  A  r.  a.     [.Vbbreviated   for  donhU- 
book.  I      gnick.]     (Mil.)     To  march,  or  cause  to  march, 

DOg'GBEL,  n.     Same  as  DoceEREL.  in  double-quick  time. 


(sacred  fish)  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  said  to  have    DOCfi'LE-QUlCK,  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  step 


I,) 
J"- 


A  dunce. — See  Dodipole. 


or  rtite  of  marching  called  double-quick  ;  ar, 
" Donhle-qniek  time." 

DOCB'LE-QL'IcK.  p.  n.  A  r.  a.  (Mil.)  To  march, 
or  cause  to  march,  in  double-quick  time;  an, 
"  We  double-quicked"  ;  "  I  donble-qmicktU  taj 
men" : — often  shortened  into  double. 

D0fB'LE-8.\LT,  n.  (Chem.)  A  comfiounj  aalt 
consi.-'ting  of  two  salts  in  cumbinalion. 

DOCb'LET,  m.  Add.  Among  lapidaries,  a  piece 
of  paste  or  glass  covered  by  a  veneer  of  real 
stone. 

DOUB'LE-TBEE.  n.  The  beam  in  a  vehicle  to 
which  the  two  single-tree*  are  attached. 

DOUGII'I-NftSS  (doVnf"),  "•  The  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  doughy. 

■f  DOUGH-TREN  (gh  guttural  and  a^nirated),  n.pf. 
Daughters,     "lierself  and  eke  her  domtjkireu 

two."  Chamrrr. 

d6C-l5c'B.\-OY,  n.  [Gr.  SovAot,  a  slave,  and  «p«r««. 
to  rule.]  Rule  exercised  by  slaves,  [b.]  "  A 
people  fallen  under  a  doulorrary."  lime. 

DOUM'-PALM  (dom'pam),  ii.     (fl«/.)— See  Docm. 

DOl'B  (dor),  a.  [Po.«sibly  akin  to  L.  rfurwa,  hard.] 
Obstinate;  unyielding;  stubborn.  [Scotch  A 
North  Eng.]     "A  dour  wife."  C.  Reade, 

DOVE'KIE,  n.  [Dim.  of  d»ve.]  {Oruitk.)  A 
poeticai  name  for  the  black  guillemot,  or  Vria 
gryle,  an  aquatic  bird  of  the  Arctic  »eaa. 

DOVE'-PLXNT.  n.  (Rot.)  The  name  giren  to 
J'trittera  elata,  an 
orchidaceous  plnnt 
of  Panamn,  from  the 
resemblance  of  the 
column  of  its  flower 
to  a  dove  hover- 
ing with  expanded 
wings,  somewliat  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the 
conventional  dove 
seen  in  representa- 
tions of  the  lloly  Ghost  :- 
plant. 

d6'VKB'§-PO^'DKB.  m.  (Mfd.)  The  popular 
naiiie  for  I'ulri*  iprcncuanhtr  o.w/x'*! f •«.  a  com- 
pound of  ipecacuanha,  opium,  and  sulphate  of 
potasssium:— so  namwl  from  Dr.  Itvrtr,  an 
English  physician,  its  inventor. 

DiiVE'T.KlL-ji'iXT.  »••  (-<«•"'■)  A  wrratcd  ar- 
ticulation in  whi.h  the  i.n*e*»es  dovetail  into 
each  other,  a.-"  in  the  sutares  of  the  head. 

D«*>VE'T.\IL-MriLD'INO,    1  «.  (Artk.) — See  Dor B- 

IM)VK'T.\IL-M<>rLn'!NO.  i  TAIL. 

DiiYK'T.llL-S.VW,  H.  A  carpenter's  »w  lucd  for 
dovetailing. 

D<)\V  r  a.  [A.  S.  dngan.  Ger.  laugen,  to  be  aWe, 
to  'be  worth.-Sec  DoroUTT.)  To  be  able:  to  b« 
fit :  to  av«il :  to  pmsper.  [Old  Eng.  '*J*^«»*«»«.- 
I      (This  is  the  wonl  use«l  in  the  phra*e  "  ^»-»  — " 


IVjTi-iilaiit. 
klledal»uy/"/^-6'i<M( 


do,"  and  not  improbably  in 

rwu  arr  ehk-l*  iha*  •! 
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f  DOW-aIre'  (do-lr'),  "•  A  dower.  "Ye  me 
proffer  such  dowaire."  Chaucer. 

DOW'IK  ((lo\«''f ),  a.  Dreary  ;  sad  ;  lonely  ;  for- 
lorn ;  weary.  [Scotch.]  "The  dowie  dens  o' 
Yarrow."  Old  Ballad. 

DOVVX'C.XST,  n.  {Mining.)  The  shaft  down  which 
a  current  of  air  passes  to  ventilate  the  mine. 

dOwn'cAst,  a.  Flowing  or  circulating  down- 
ward ;  as,  "A  downcast  current." 

D(3\V"N'c6mE,  n.  A  social  ftill,  as  from  wealth  to 
poverty,  from  a  high  position  to  a  humble;  a 
humiliation.    "  A  sair  dowttcome." 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

DOWN'DRXUGHT  (-draft),  n.  1.  A  draught  or 
current  of  air  down  a  shaft,  chimney,  Ac. 

2.  [Scotch.]  A  person  or  thing  that  drags 
one  down ;  a  heavy  burden  ;  as,  "  He  has  been 
a  sair  downdraught  to  his  father." 

DOWN'POUR  (-por),  n.  A  pouring  downward,  as 
of  rain.  "The  continual  doicupour  of  cometic 
and  meteoric  matter."  Proctor. 

Di)\VN'THROW,  n.  (Genl.)  A  dislocation  in 
strata  produced  by  a  fault  in  which  the  beds 
on  one  side  appear  thrown  downward  relatively 
to  the  corresponding  strata  on  the  opposite  side. 
— See  Upthrow,  Suppl. 

DOWN-WEIGH'  (-wa'),  v.  a.  To  weigh  or  press 
down. 

A  dilTerent  sin  dotcnmeight  them  to  the  bottom,    Longfellotc. 
DOWSE,  r.  n.     1.  To  fall  suddenly  into  water. 

2.  To  use  the  dowsing-  or  divining-rod  for 
the  discovery  of  springs,  metallic  veins,  and 
the  like. — Written  also  douse. 

Adams  had  the  reputatinn  of  having  dotoaed  succesKfuUy  tor 
more  than  a  hundred  wells.  £119.  Cyc. 

DOWSE,  0.  a.     See  Douse. 

DOVVS'EK,  n.  1.  One  who  professes  to  discover 
water,  ore,  <fec.,  by  means  of  the  dowsing-  or 
divining-rod.     "Two  dowsers  or  diviners." 

Eiig.  Cyc. 
2.  A  dowsing-  or  divining-rod. 

DOWS'ING-ROD,  n.     A  miner's  term  for  the  di- 
vining-rod, 
DOZ'ENTH,  a.     Twelfth. 
DRXb'BLE-TAIL,  n.     A  draggle-tail.     HaUiwell. 

DR.\-CO'NI-AN,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Draco,  a 
severe  lawgiver  of  ancient  Athens,  who  pun- 
ished all  crimes  with  death; — hence,  noting 
laws  of  e.\cessive  rigor. 

f  DEAD,        1  pret.  k  p.  p.  of  drede.     Dreaded  : — 
"f"  DRAD'DE,  I  sometimes  used  retlekively. 

Of  Croesus  Cyrus  sore  him  dradde.  Chaucer. 

DEXg,  n.  Add.  A  burglar's  instrument  for 
prizing  open  safes;  a  spread. 

DSAGEE  (dra-zlia),  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  treggea, 
through  Prov.  dragea,  a  sugar-plum  ;  Gr.  rpa^^- 
fiara,  Sweetmeats.]  {Pfiar.)  A  sugar-coated 
medicine,  as  a  pill. 

DRAG-ON-NADE'  {or  dra-gon-niid),  n.  [Fr.,  from 
dragon,  a  dragoon.]  The  name  given  to  the 
persecutions  which  the  French  Protestants  suf- 
fered in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  from  dragoons 
being  employed  as  the  instruments  of  oppres- 
sion. 

DUX-GON-NM  (dra-gfin-nii),  a.  [Fr.]  {Her.) 
Noting  a  lion  or  other  animal  whose  hinder 
parts  resemble  those  of  a  dragon. 

DRAG'ON-ROOT,  n.    See  Green-dragon,  Suppl. 

DE.\G'ON"§-WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  {Dot.)  A  composite 
plant,  Artemisia  dracuncidus,  containing  a  bit- 
ter principle, 

DRA-g66n'-bYrd,  n.    See  Umbrella-bird,  Sup. 

DRAG'-SHEET,  n.  {Naut.)  A  contrivance  to  pre- 
vent ships  from  drifting  in  heavy  gales. 

DRAIN'-TILE,  n.  {Agric.)  A  cylindrical  tile 
used  in  draining  land. 

DRAKE'-STONE,  n.  A  thin  flat  stone  which  when 
thrown  across  the  surface  of  water  skips  from 
point  to  point;  the  sport  of  causing  stones  to 


skim  or  skip  across  the  surface  of  water: — called 
also  ducks  and  drakes. 

Internal  earthquakes,  that,  not  content  with  one  throe,  run 
aloiit!  spasmodically,  like  boys  playing  at  what  is  called  drake- 
atone.  '  ^0  V«mcey. 

DRXM'-SHOP,   n.      A    shop   or    bar-room   where 

spirits  are  sold  in  drams, 
f  DRAS'TY,  a.     [A.  S.  dresten,  dregs,  dterst,  dross.] 

Worthless;  trashy;  filthy. 

Mine  ears  ache  of  thy  draaty  speech.  Chaucer. 

DRAUGHT'-6x  (draft'Oks),  n.  {Agric.)  An  o.\ 
used  for  drawing  wagons,  ploughs,  <fec. 

DRA-vt'DAN,     I  „.     {Ethnog.)     One  of  a  race  of 

DRA-VID'I-AN,  J  men,  probably  of  Uralo- Altaic 
origin,  now  inhabiting  the  south  of  Hindostan 
and  Ceylon,  but  supposed  to  have  been  at  one 
time  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  India,  till 
driven  southward  by  the  Aryans.  Their  lan- 
guage is  of  primitive,  agglutinating  type,  and 
by  some  supposed  to  be  akin  to  Finnish.  It 
comprises  several  sections,  as  Tamil,  Telugu, 
Malaya,lam,  Ac. — See  Kolauian,  Suppl. 

DR.\-ViD'I-AN,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dra- 
vidans  and  their  language. 

DEAw'-BORE,  «.  {Joinery.)  A  hole  so  bored 
through  a  tenon  and  mortise  as  to  draw  the 
pieces  closer  together. 

DRAW'-Gl6ve§,  n.  pi.  An  ancient  game,  in  which 
the  fingers  were  held  up,  the  different  positions 
representing  words.  HaUiwell. 

DRAW'— HEAD,  >i.  The  buffer  of  a  railway  locomo- 
tive or  carriage  to  which  a  coupling  is  attached. 

.  Webster. 

DrAw'ING,  n.  Add.  Free-hand  drawing,  the 
style  of  drawing  without  the  aid  of  instruments 
or  measuring;  also,  a  drawing  so  executed. 

DRAW'ING— ROOM,  n.  Add.  Drawing-room  car 
{Railroads),  a  car  luxuriously  fitted  up  so  as  to 
resemble  a  drawing-room  : — called  also  a  Pidl- 
man  car  and  a,  palace  car. 

f  DREAD'LY,  o.  Dread.  "  This  dreadly  specta- 
cle." Spenser. 

t  DREAR'ING,  n.  Dismalness;  grief.  "Deadly 
drearing."  Spenser. 

t  DREAR-I-s6me  (drer'i-sam),  a.  Dreary ;  lonely. 
[Obsolescent.] 

f  DRECCHE  (or  di-etch'e),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  dreccan,  to 
trouble.]    To  trouble;  to  plague. 

Chanticleer  gan  gronen  in  his  throat. 

As  man  that  in  his  dream  is  drecched  sore.      Chaucer. 

DRfiSS'-CIR-CLE  (-sir-kl),  n.  Those  seats  in  a 
theatre  to  which  only  persons  in  full  dress  are 
admitted. 

DRESS'-COAT,  j).  The  name  given  to  a  coat  with 
pointed  skirts,  because  worn  on  full-dress  occa- 
sions. 

DRESS'ER,  11.  Add.  An  advanced  medical  stu- 
dent or  other  assistant  who  dresses  wounds  in  a 
hospital.  Simmonds. 

t  DREV'IL,    I  ,1,     A  fool;    a  drudge  j   a  slave : — 

t  DREV'ILL,  J  written  also  drivel. 

That  false  witch,  and  that  foul  a?ed  drevil. 
The  one  a  heud,  the  other  an  incarnate  devil.         Spenaer. 

f  DREYE  (for  pronunciation  of  ey,  see  Fey, 
Suppl,),  a.     Dry.  Chaucer. 

t  DRtYNT,  p.  p.  of  drench.     Drowned. 

If  thou  to-morrow  wend,  thou  shalt  be  drcynt.     Chaucer. 

t  DRIB,  V.  a.  Substitute.  [Root  of  dribble.]  To 
do  by  driblets ; — hence  {a),  to  cut  off,  crop,  or 
defalcate  little  by  little  ;  to  embezzle. 

He  who  drives  a  bargain  driba  a  part.  Dryden. 

(6)  To  lead  on  step  by  step ;  to  allure  or  entice. 

With  daily  lies  she  driha  thee  into  cost.  Dryden. 

DRIFT,  n.  Add.  1.  {Geol.)  The  drift  is  now 
distinguished  into  stratified  and  unstratified,  the 
former  (known  also  as  diluvium)  overlying  the 
latter,  and  comprising  sands,  marls,  and  gravel- 
or  pebble-beds,  that  have  been  moved  and  ar- 
ranged by  water;  the  latter  consisting  of  clay, 
boulders,  Ac,  which  have  been  conveyed  by 
moving  ice,  and  more  accurately  discriminated 
as  glacial  drift. 

2.  In  South  Africa,  a  practicable  crossing  in 
a  river  ;   a  ford  :   as,  "  Roork's  drift." 


DRIFT'-BOLT,  n.  {Mech.)  A  bolt  used  to  drive 
out  other  bolts. 

DRILL'-BAR-ROW,  n.  {Agric.)  A  wheel-imple- 
ment which  draws  drills  or  furrows,  sows  the 
seed,  and  covers  it  in. 

DRILL'-MA-gniNE',  n.  (Mec/t.)  A  machine  for 
cutting  circular  holes  in  metal  by  means  of  a 
revolving  drill: — called  also  drill-press. 

DRILL'— PR£sS,  n.     See  Drill-machine,  supra. 

DRILL'-SER-GEANT  (-sar-jent  or -BiJr-jent),  n.  {Mil.) 
The  sergeant  detailed  to  drill  a  squad. 

DRINK'ER-MOTH,  n.  {Ent.)  The  popular  name 
of  Odonestis  2}otatoria,  a  I3ritish  moth  of  large 
size. 

DRIVE,  «.  {Cricket.)  A  forcible,  direct  blow  given 
to  the  ball  by  the  batsman  ;  as,  "  A  drive  for 
five." 

DRIV'ER-AnT,  n.  {Ent.)  An  African  species  of 
termites  or  white  ants,  so  called  because  they 
range  abroad  in  large  bands,  driving  everything 
before  them. 

DRIV'ING-BAND,  n.  {Mach.)  A  strap,  belt,  or 
gearing  for  uniting,  turning,  and  carrying  ma- 
chinery. 

DRIV'ING-SHAfT,  n.  {Mach.)  A  shaft  in  a 
machine  which  communicates  motion  to  another. 

Weale. 

DRIVING -SPRING,  J).  {Mach.)  A  spring  fixed 
on  the  box  of  the  driving-axle  of  a  locomotive, 
to  support  the  weight  and  dea<len  shocks  en  used 
by  irregularities  in  the  rails.  Weale. 

DRIV'ING-WHEEL,  w.  {Mach.)  A  wheel  which 
communicates  motion: — specifically,  a  wheel  of 
a  locomotive  fixed  upon  the  cnuik-axle  or  main 
shaft  of  the  engine,  or  connected  with  it  by  em- 
ploying-rods,  which  communicates  motion  to  the 
train  : — called  also  driver.  Weale. 

DRO'MON,  n.  [L.  dromo,  dronionis,  a  swift  kind 
of  vessel;  from  Gr.  6p6/ito>',  a  runner.]  A  ship 
impelled  by  rowers,  but  having  a  single  sail, 
used  for  the  transport  of  troops  in  the  Middle 
Ages  : — written  also  dromound. 

DRON'GO,  n.     Same  as  Drongo-shrike. 

•f  DRONK-E-LEWE  (dronk-e-lyo^S'.  There  is  much 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  proper  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  diphthong  ew  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  ancient  spelling  and  the  provincial 
pronunciation  of  such  words  as  mew  (the  cry  of  a 
cat),  /etc,  dew,  Ac,  and  other  considerations, 
seem  to  indicate  that  its  sound  was  that  given 
here),  a.    Overcome  with  liquor;  drunken. 

He  can  no  difference  find 
Betwixt  a  man  that  is  out  of  his  mind 
And  a  man  which  that  is  dronkeLewe.  Chaucer. 

DRQp,  V.  a.  To  give  birth  to ;  as,  "  To  drop  a 
Iamb."  H'lyes. 

DROP,  ?i.  Add.  1,  {Mach.)  (a)  An  arrangement 
for  lowering  weights  from  a  higher  level  to  a 
lower,  as  coal-wagons  from  a  railway-staith 
down  to  a  ship's  deck,  or  coals  into  the  hold. 
{b)  A  machine  for  embossing  or  punching,  con- 
sisting of  a  weight  which  drops  perpendicularly 
on  an  anvil : — called  also  drop-press  and  drop- 
hammer. 

2.    In    theatres,   a  drop-scene. — See   Drop- 
scene,  Suppl. 

DROP'— HAM-MER,  n.     Sen  preceding  entry. 

DROP'-LET-TER,  n.  A  letter  for  delivery  in  the 
district  in  which  it  is  posted. 

DROP'— LIGHT,  n.  A  device,  as  a  flexible  tube 
with  a  burner  at  the  end,  for  bringing  gas  nearer 
to  a  desk,  Ac. 

DROP'PING,  n.  Add.  j)l.  Faeces,  as  of  sheep, 
fowl,  or  cattle.  "  The  droppings  of  the  mules 
and  beeves."  Bryant. 

DROp'PING-TUBE,  n.  A  glass  tube  with  a  ball  at 
one  end  for  dropping  any  liquid  poured  into  it. 

DROP'-PRfiSS,  ]  c       T^  c        1 

drop'ping-press.  }  "•    ^""^  ^"«'''  ^"I'P'- 

DROP' -SCENE,  n.  The  curtain  which  drops  before 
and  conceals  the  stage  of  a  theatre. 
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DROP-TABLE 

DR5p'-TA-BLE,  »i.  a  oontrivanco  for  removing 
tlio  wheels  of  locomotives,  as  uleio  for  lowering 
lieavy  weights. 

DRop'-tIn,  II.     Fine  tin.  WebHer. 

DUUS'KY,  1  „.  [Russ.  droitzichka.]  AM.  In 
DRUSCil'KE,  j  Berlin  and  other  Uerman  cities,  a 
one-  or  two- 
horse  cab, 
i)lying  for 
hire  on  the 
streets. 

t  PRO  U  G  H 

( drogh,  <fha»-  Drosky. 

pirated), ^re^  of  draw.  Drew : — used  reflexi  vely. 

This  cknon  drovgh  blm  near.  Chaucer. 

t  DROO'My  (or  drC'mf),  a.  [Akin,  Scot,  drumty, 
muddy,  impure,  and  drum,  sad,  downcast.] 
Muddy;  troubled.  Bacon. 

DRoOtII'Y,  I  (rtrOth'i),  a.     Droughty  ;  arid  ;  dry  ; 

DRoWtH'Y  J  thirsty;     as,    ^*  Drouthy    weather"; 

"  DroHthy  crony."     [Scotch.]  Burns. 

DROWTII,  H.     Same  as  Dkouth. 

t  DROYLE,  V.  H.  To  work  sluggishly ;  to  toil 
wearily^. 

Let  such  Tile  rassals 
Dru(J?e  In  the  world  and  for  their  living  droyle, 
Which  have  no  wit  to  live  withouteu  toll.  Speruer. 

DROb'BER.  n.  One  who  drubs.  "A  druhber  of 
ihcepskin"  =  a  drummer.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

DRC-Id'IC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Druids. 
Druidic  remains,  a  general  and  somewhat  vague 
designation  for  prehistoric  monuments  of  va- 
rious kinds,  as  stone  circles,  megaliths,  dolmens, 
and  the  like,  popularly  ascribed  to  the  Druids. 

DRUNK,  n.  A  drinking-bout;  a  protracted  de- 
bauch ;  a  spree.     [Amer.  Slang.] 

DRU'PEL,  H.  [Dim.  of  rfri(/)e.]  {Bof.)  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  a  fruit  consisting  of  numer- 
ous small  hardened  seeds,  as  the  raspberrj'. 

PRY'-DOCK,  tt.  (Ship-huildiiig.)  A  dock  from 
which  the  water  can  be  withdrawn,  for  the  re- 
pair of  those  parts  of  ships  which  are  usually 
under  water.  Dry-docks  are  of  two  kinds,  viz., 
stationary  docks  (called  also  graoimj -docks)  and 
floating  docks. 

f  PRY'-fIsT,  m.  a  sarcastic  or  derisive  name  for 
an  old  woman.  Ford. 

DRY-O-bXl' AN-OPS,  n.  [Gr.  ipCs,  Spu'o?,  the  oak, 
a  timber-tree,  ^oAavos,  an  acorn,  and  6i/(i«,  sight, 
appearance.]  {Hot)  A  genus  of  trees,  nat. 
ord.  Blpterace/e,  of  which  one  species  (I>.  aro- 
matica)  yields  borneole,  as  well  as  the  Borneo 
camphor  of  commerce,  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Chinese. 

PRY' -PILE,  n.  (Mar/.)  A  form  of  voltaic  bat- 
tery constructed  without  liquids  and  furnishing 
only  a  feeble  electric  current. 

PRY'-STONE,  a.  Constructed  of  stones  merely, 
without  mortar.     "  Dry-stone  walls." 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

PU'AL-T^M.  n.  Add.  1.  The  state  of  being  dual 
or  twofold ;  the  state  of  comprising  two  ele- 
ments, or  of  existing  under  two  conditions; 
duality. 

In  the  non-Phoenician  mass  of  the  Greek  people  it  Is  not  dlf- 
floult  to  trace  a  plain  dualitm  of  race.  (Jladstone. 

All  recent  research  has  been  bringing  out  In  a  more  and  more 
decisive  manner  the  fact  that  there  is  no  dualism  in  life ;  that 
the  life  of  the  animal  and  the  life  of  the  plant  are,  like  their 
protoplasm,  in  all  essential  points  identical.         Pro/.  AUman. 

2.  Any  theory  or  doctrine  based  on  a  twofold 
distinction;  a.<»,  (a)  (Met.)  The  doctrine  that 
there  are  two  forces  in  nature,  a  spiritual  as 
well  as  a  qiechnnical ;  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  soul  as  distinct  from  matter : — opposed  to 
monism.  (6)  {Physiol.)  A  theory  that  the  two 
hemisphere^of  the  brain  act  independently  of 
each  other. 

PU-Xl'i-TY,  m.  Add.  The  state  of  being  dual  or 
twofold ;  dualism. 

PU'BI-TATB,  V.  H.  [L.  duhito,  dubitattim.]  To 
doubt. 
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PU'BI-TA-TIVE-Ly,  nf/.  With  dubitation ;  doubt- 
ingly;   hcxitatiiigly.  (Jconje  Eliot. 

Dl'CE^  TEfCVM.  [L.— lit.,  you  will  bring  with 
you.]  (Lnio.)  A  process  ordering  a  per!<i>n  to 
appear  in  court  with  all  the  dociununts  in  his 
posse8i<ion  bearing  on  a  point  under  coiitroverny. 

PCck'-Ant,  «.  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to 
the  white  ant,  or  Termes. 

pDcK'S'-BILL-LIm'PET,  «.  {Zoi-.l.)  A  genus 
of  gasteropodous  prosobranchiate  mollusks. 

t  dCd'QEON  (drid'jiin),  a.  Uncultured;  rude; 
coarse. 

Though  I  am  plain  and  dudgeon,  I  would  not  be  an  asu. 

Beau.  A  Ft. 

PtiFF,  H.     1.  t  Dough.  HalUwell. 

2.  A  seaman's  term  for  flour-pudding  boiled 
in  a  bag. 

PUL-CI-Xn'.\,  ».  [I.,  dulcis,  meet.']  (Mas.)  A 
stop  in  the  organ  of  a  peculiarly  sweet  tone. 

PCL'CI-FY,  17.  a.  Add.  Dulcified  spirit,  alcohol 
compounded  with  some  mineral  acid. 

pClL,  o.     Add.     t  Soothing  ;  lulling. 

Unless  some  dull  and  favorable  hand 

Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit.  Shak. 

pOlL'ISH,  a.    Somewhat  dull.    "  Dullish  verses." 

Pro/.  Wilson. 

PUMB'-CAKE,  n.  (Eng.  Antiq.)  A  cake  formerly 
made  on  St.  Mark's  Eve  by  girls  with  the  view 
of  discovering  their  future  husbands : — so  called 
because  it  must  be  made  in  silence. 

PUMB-CANE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  West-Indian  shrub 
[Dieffenhachia  Scguina),  which,  when  chewed, 
produces  violent  swelling  of  the  tongue,  so  as  to 
render  speech  impossible. 

PU'ME-TOSE,  a.  [L.  dnmetnm,  a  bush  ;  from  dumus, 
a  bramble.]     {Bot.)     Bush-like. 

PUM'MY,  a.     1.  Dumb. 

2.  Designed  for  show  only  ;  fictitious ;  sham. 
"A  dummy  yfa.tc.\\."  Mayhcw. 

PUM'MY,  n.     Add.     [Ger.  damnt,  mute,  stupid.] 

1.  A  sham  imitation  designed  to  serve  in 
place  of  a  genuine  article,  as  a  piece  of  wood 
stamped  on  the  back  placed  in  a  library  to  rep- 
resent a  book  : — specifically  (Bookbinding),  the 
lay  figure  in  blank  jjapcr  of  the  future  book,  to 
furnish  the  size  for  dies  and  cases  in  advance 
of  printing. 

2.  A  stupid  fellow ;  a  dolt. 

3.  A  locomotive  engine  for  street  use,  so 
named  because  it  is  meant  to  be  noiseless  or 
dumb. 

DUMP,  n.  (Mining.)  A  place  of  deposit  for  tail- 
ings or  waste  rock. 

PUMP'A^E  (dftmp'ij),  n.  The  practice  of  dumping 
loads,  es]>ecially  of  refuse  matter ;  also,  the  fee 
paid  for  the  privilege  of  dumping. 

PUMP  ING— CAR,     1  „,     A  car  or  cart  which  can 
PUMP'ING-CART,  J  be  tilted  to  discharge  its  con- 
tents. 

pOn'CI-CAL,  «.  Dunce-like;  stupid.  "The  most 
dull  and  duncical  commissioner."  Fuller. 

PfTN'CISH,  a.     Somewhat  stupid  :  dull,     [r.] 

PUN'LIN,  a.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  sandpiper, 
Tringa  variabilis,  found  in  most  parts  of 
North  America  and  Europe.  It  is  Audubon's 
Tringa  alpina. — Called  also  sea-snipe  and  ox- 
bird. 

PUN-lOp',  o.  Noting  a  variety  of  Scotch  cheese, 
so  called  from  Dunlop,  a  parish  in  Ayrshire 
where  it  was  first  made. 

PU-O-PfiC-A-HE'DRAL,  a.    See  DonECAnEDRAL. 

PD-0-PftC-A-HE'PRON,  n.     See  DoDECAnKDRO."?. 

PC'PLI-CA-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  property  of 
doubling  : — specifically  (  Biol.),  dividing  into,  or 
becoming,  two  in  the  course  of  development. 
"The  multiplication  of  cells  by  dupltoitire  sub- 
division." Carpenter. 


DZIGGETAI 

pfRR,  a.  [L.  Hurus,  hard.]  Hard  ;  roagh ;  toil- 
some.    [«.} 

Tb«  wiDirr  {•  seTere,  ud  life  U  dure  mm*  rut*. 

W.  a.  Mmteea. 
PUR'CX.  n.     Pee  DfwHOA.  Ruppl. 

Pf  K'HAMiJ,  n.  ;//.      .•^'cc  .SHORT- HORjm,  Soppl. 
Pi'R'rNG,   a.       Enduring;    laating;    mm,  "During 
<{ualitiex." 

Pt;R'M.\ST,  i„.     (,?„,.)    The  popular  Dume 

PI  R'MAST-OAK,  I  of  the  Engli»b  nLorl-iUlked 
Oiik  (QuercuM  icssilijlora). 

PU-ROM'f^T?R,  II.  [L.  ,/„rii.,  hard,  and  Gr.  M«r(H>r, 
a  mca-Hure.]  An  inKtruinent  for  teating  the 
hardness  of  material,  u«  of  ntcel  rails. 

t  pCsK'EN,  v.  n.     To  grow  dark  ;  to  diuk. 

Dutken  bis  eyen  two,  aad  falleUi  bmtk.       diametr. 

PCST'-BR.lXP,  >i.  (Bot.)  A  fungus  :— called  alw 
smut,  which  see. 

pCtch,  II.  k  a.  Add.  German  :  an,  "The  Di»lrk 
emperors."     [Colloq.  Amer.  <t  Older  Englifb.] 

PUTCH'MAN,  n.     1.  A  native  of  Holland;  a  Hol- 
lander. 
2.  A  German.     [Colloq.  Amer.  <{•  Older  Rng.] 

PWArF,  r.  «.  To  grow  small  or  leco ;  a»,  "  Our 
expectations  dicar/as  we  grow  older." 

PWftLT,  pret.  A  p.  p.  of  dtrell. 

PY'.\D,  M.  [Gr.  tva^,  6ui6ot;  from  iuo,  two.]  Two 
units  united;  a  couple;  a  pair: — ii|>eciOcally 
(6'Aem.),  an  element  equivalent  in  cuinbining 
or  displacing  power  to  two  monad  atoms,  as  of 
hydrogen;  a  bivalent  agent.  Foieues. 

PY'.\P,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  a  pair: — specifically 
(C'hcm.),  noting  nn  I'lcinent  combining  with  or 
replacing  ttvo  monad  utouis;  bivalent. 

PY'AK.  n.  [Malay,  savage.]  (Elhuol.)  A  gen- 
eral term  for  the  wild  aborigines  of  Sumalni, 
Celebes,  and  especially  Borneo.  They  are  of 
Malay  stock. — Written  also  Dayak. 

PY-AIS',  n.  [Sansc,  the  sky,  the  Supreme  Divin- 
ity. Cognate  with  Gr.  Z«u?,  L.  Jupiter.]  One 
of  the  names  of  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  the 
ancient  Hindoo  religion.— See  Vaktsa,  SuppL 

PY'ER'§-R.\CK'ET,  ».     (Bot.)    Same  a*  DrEa'a- 

WEED. 

PYE'-STuNE,  ».  .\  variety  of  hematite  iron-or*  : 
— so  named  because  it  is  used  for  dyeing-pur- 
poses. 

PYKE,  r.  a.     See  Dike,  Suppl. 

PYN'.\M-I-ZA'TI».»N,  »i.  [Gr.  «wf«Mt«.  power.]  A 
hoiucico]>athic  term  for  the  extreme  trituration 
of    drugs    with    the   view  of    increasing   their 

strength. 

PlfK-.\-3I(>Mfrr'R!C,         I  a.     Of  or  perUining  to 
PYy-.\-Mi>.MET'K!-C.\L.  J  dyniftnometry    or     the 
use  of  the  dynamometer. 

PYX-A-MoM'J;-TUY,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of 
using  the  dynamometer. 

f  PY'N.XST,  H.  [Gr.  <i>va<m|c,a  lord.]  1.  A  mon- 
arch  ;  a  printre.  H'ut«/. 

2.  A  dynasty. 

pfS-9E-Nfes'IC,  a.  (Binl.)  Charactcfiud  by 
dy.-'gencsis ;  not  breeding  frwiy ;  unfertile. 
"  Races  dysgenetic  with  re»|>ect  to  each  other." 

iMrtriH. 

PifS-^ftX'E-SlS,  H.  [Gr.  inscpnmble  prejK»iti«in 
£vf,  implying  negatinn  or  difficulty,  and  y*rMn%, 
generation.]  (Bi»l.)  The  ooodition  vf  not 
breetling  freely ;  infertility. 

PYS-I/MJIS'TIC.  n.  [Gr.  prefix  Jw,  hard,  bad.  ill, 
and  Aoyof,  a  di!>ot>unK>.]  I'nOalteriug  ;  uncom- 
mendatory ;  unfavorable.  "  DytiM/imtir  or  eu- 
logistic epithet*."  J.  /'.  Sirpkem. 

PZlG'UE-TAl,  orpZlG-GK-TXt' (-11').  ».  iZoiil.)  A 
speoies  uf  wild  iuu>,  .-t<iHW«  nmayrr,  abounding 
in  Tartary  and  neighboring  oiuntrics,  mnch 
valued  for  its  fle«h,  but  so  swift  that  it  require* 
to  be  hunted  with  hawks: — called  also  ktmltn. 


m6vK,  nor,  86N;   bCll,  bOb,  rOlE,  annual,  u,  FreHck.—<},  q,  5,  fc  so/t ;  0,  0,  &  i,  hard; 
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EA'GkAsS,  »i.  [Possibly  from  A.  S.  ea,  water,  and 
Eng.  <ji-a»8  : — lit.,  water-grass,  or  grass  produced 
by  irrigation.]    A  second  brop  of  grass ;  eddish. 

EAR'-C50-KLE,  n.  [A.  S.  ear,  a  head  of  corn,  and 
Eng.  cockleS^  {Zool.)  An  animalcule  (  Vibrio 
tritici)  very  injurious  to  wheat.  It  attains  a 
length  of  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch. 

EAR'-DR5p,  n.     A  pendant  Tor  the  ear. 

EARED  (erd),  a.  ( Ornith.)  Having  long,  or 
strongly  colored,  feathers  on  the  side  of  the 
head;  as,  "The  ea/erf  grebe"  ;  "  The  long-ea?-e(i 
owl." 

t  EAR'LET,  H.     An  ear-drop. 

EARN  (ern),  ».  [A.  S.  Akin  to  Scand.  orn,  and 
Gr.  opv<.%,  a  bird.]     An  eagle.     [Scotch.] 

Sir  W.  Scott. 
f  EAR'NEST  (er'ngst),   v.  a.      To   use   in    earnest 
in  place  of  play ;  as,  "  To  earnest  a  sword." 

Pastor  Fido. 
f  EARST  (arst),  ad.     Erst.  Spenser. 

EARTH'-XP-PLE  (erth'ap-pl),  n.  [Ger.  erdapfel.'] 
A  potato,     [ii.] 

EARTH'-BATH,  ji.  (Therap.)  A  remedy  con- 
sisting of  a  bath  of  earth  or  sand,  generally 
warm,  with  which  the  patient  is  covered. 

EARTH'-CLO§-ET,  n.  A  jakes  or  privy  where  dry 
earth  is  used  as  a  deodorizing  agent. 

KARTH'-DRAKE,  n.  In  Anglo-Saxoii  mythology, 
a  dragon. 

He  aaoridccs  his  own  life  in  destroying  a  frightful  earth- 
drakv  or  dragon.  W.  Spalding. 

EARTU'-FIRE,  II.  Phosphorescent  light  from  de- 
caying vegetiition. 

The  lurid  earth-fire  haunts  decay.  Whittier. 

EARTH'ING,  n.  [Hort.  &  Agric.)  The  covering 
of  shrubs  and  plants,  or  parts  of  them,  as  of 
vines,  celery,  Ac,  with  earth. 

■(•  EARTH'— MXx,  n.     An  earthworm  or  grub. 

The  earth-mant  and  all  the  sorts  of  worms  are  without  eyes. 

Holland. 

EARTH'— OIL,  n.  A  mineral  oil  largely  obtained 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  petroleum. 

EARTH'-SHInE,  ».  That  peculiar  light  reflected 
from  the  earth's  surface  which  renders  visible 
that  portion  of  the  moon's  disk  not  directly 
enlightened  by  the  sun,  giving  rise  to  the  phe- 
nomenon popularly  known  as  "  the  old  moon 
holding  the  new  one  in  her  arms."       Newcomb. 

EARTH'- TA-BLE,  n.  {Goth.  Arch.)  The  course 
of  building  apparently  resting  immediately  on 
the  earth. 

EARTH'-TONGUE  (Srth'tQng),  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  fungi  ( Geoglossitm),  of  the  same  tribe  with 
the  truffle  and  morel. 

EARTH'wArd.?,  arf.  Same  as  Earthward.  "That 
diameter  of  the  moon  which  is  directed  earth- 
wards." Proctor. 

EAR'wIg  (Sr'wig),  V.  a.  To  gain  a  person's  ear 
stealthily;  to  whisper  stealthy  suggestions  or 
insinuations  to.     [Colloq.] 

EAST  (est),  V.  n.  To  move  toward  the  east;  as, 
"  The  wind  easts," 

EAST'ER  (estV),  a-  Of  or  relating  to  Easter ;  oc- 
curring at  the  season  of  Easter.  Easter  term, 
in  English  courts  of  law.  one  of  the  four  law 
terms,  beginning  on  the  15th  of  April  and  end- 
ing on  the  8th  of  May. 

EAST'ER-fiOG,  n.  A  colored  egg  used  in  Easter 
rites. 


EB-E-NA' CE-M,  n.  pi.  [L.  ebenus,  Gr.  l/Sei-o?, 
ebony.]  (Hot.)  The  eljony  family,  an  order 
of  trees  remarkable  for  the  durability  and  hard- 
ness of  their  wood.     Some  bear  edible  fruits. 

f  £B-0-LI"TI0N,  n.  [L.  ehullitio,  from  ehullio, 
to  breathe  out.]  The  practice  of  smoking,  as 
tobacco.    "  The  practice  of  the  Cuban  ebolition." 

Ji.  Jonson. 

Eb'ON,  n.     Ebony.     "Ebon  and  ivory." 

.S-iV  W.  Scott. 

Sb'ON-ITE,  n.  A  name  given  to  hard  vulcanized 
india-rubber,  from  its  dark  color : — called  also 
vulcanite,  which  see. 

fiB-UR-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  ebtir,  ivory.]  {Path.) 
A  state  of  the  osseous  system  in  which  there  is 
an  increased  and  morbid  deposit  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  especially  in  the  cartilages  of  the  joints. 

EC-BOL'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ex^ok^,  abortion  ;  from  e(c/3dAAu, 
to  ciist  out.]  Noting  medicines  which  induce 
abortion. 

EC' gE  HO' MO.  Add.  {Fijie  Arts.)  A  picture  or 
piece  of  sculpture  representing  Christ  crowned 
with  thorns.  The  name  was  suggested  by  Pi- 
late's exclamation,  John  xix.  5. 

EC'DE-RON,  n.  [Gr.  cicSepto,  to  flay — ex,  out,  oflF, 
and  Sep,  root  of  Sepiia,  the  skin.]  ( Comp.  Anat.) 
The  outer  layer  of  the  integument  in  some  of 
the  lower  animals,  as  the  .Ac^uiozoa,  correspond- 
ing to  the  epidermis  in  the  higher. 

£c'DY-SIS,  n.  Add.  {Zool.)  The  periodical 
casting  of  the  shell  or  exoskeleton  which  takes 
place  in  some  of  the  Crustacea  and  Insecta; 
exuviation. 

t  feCH    (atsh),        •)  a.  &  pron.      [A.  S.  selc,  each, 

f  llCH'E  (atsh'e),  J  every — «,  mg,  ever,  and  lie, 
like.]     Each.     Echon,  Echoon,  =  each  one. 

AVe  drunken,  and  to  reste  went  echoon.         Chaucer. 

ECH-I-NQ-c6C CUS,  n.  [Gr.  ex'""?*  a  hedgehog, 
and  KOKKo;,  a  berry.]  {Zool.)  The  larval  form 
of  Tsenia  echinococcus,  or  dog-tapeworm,  para- 
sitic chiefly  in  the  liver  and  lungs  of  men  and 
animals.  It  is  a  hydatid  or  membranous  sac, 
provided  with  a  series  of  minute  hooks. 

E£H-I-NO-DER' MA-TA,  n.  pi.  Add.  {Zool.)  A 
class  of  radiate  crustaceans^  comprising  the  sea- 
urchins  and  starfishes. 

£CH-I-NO-DER'MA-T0US,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  echinoderms. 

t  feCH-ON',   1 

t  ECH-OON'  I  (***h-5n').    See  under  Ech,  Suppl. 

£C0SSAISE{a.-]i.6B-as.z),n.  [Fr.]  {Mus.)  A  dancing 
tune  in  Scotch  style  ;  a  reel  tune. 

E-C6S'TATE,  a.  [L.  e  priv.  and  costa,  a  rib.] 
{Dot.)  Noting  a  leaf  not  having  a  central  or 
strongly-marked  rib  or  costa. 

tcnASEUR  (a-kra-zQr),  n.  [Fr.,  from  eeraser,  to 
crush.]  A  crusher: — specifically,  a  surgical  in- 
strument consisting  of  a  steel  chain  tightened 
by  a  screw,  used  for  removing  piles,  polypi,  or 
malignant  growths.  Thomas. 

£C'STA-SY,  n.  Add.  {Path.)  A  morbid  state 
characterized  by  total  suspension  of  sensibility, 
voluntary  motion,  and  generally  of  menial 
power,  the  body  being  inflexible  and  erect. 

EC-STlT'ICS,  n.  A  state  of  ecstasy,  real  or  as- 
sumed.    [Colloq.] 

£C'STA-TI§E,  1  V.  n.     To  be  filled  with  ecstasy  ;  to 
EC'STA-TIZE,  J  fall  into  ecstatics  ;  to  express  one's 
self  ecstatically.     [Colloq.] 

We  remember  Vincent  Novello  ecstatlsing  over  the  enrap- 
turing laugh  of  Mrs.  Jordan.  Mrt.  Cowden  Clarke. 


fiC'TA-SJs,  n.  Add.  {Path.)  The  dilated  con- 
dition of  an  artery,  as  in  aneurisms,  or  of  a 
vein  : — usually  applied  to  the  dilatation  of  the 
smaller  blood-vessels. 

fiC'TO.  [Gr.  ixTOi,  outward.]  A  prefix  in  words 
of  Greek  origin,  signifying  outward,  outside. 

fiC'TO-CtST,  n.  [Prefix  ecto,  and  kvo-tis,  a  bladder.] 
{Zool.)  The  external  investment  of  the  ccence- 
cium  of  a  polyzoon. 

EC'TO-DERM,  n.  [Prefix  ecto,  and  Sepiia,  the  skin.] 
{Zool.  &  Physiol.)  (a)  The  outer  or  upper  layer 
of  cells  into  which  the  blastoderm  is  divided  after 
the  completion  of  the  segmenting  process : — it 
is  subdivided  into  ecderon  and  enderon.  {b) 
The  outer  tegumentary  layer  of  a  polyjje,  cor- 
responding to  the  epidermis  in  man. 

£C-TO-DER'MIC,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  ectoderm. 

During  the  progress  of  segmentation  [of  a  blastoderm]  the 
endodermic  comes  to  be  enclosed  by  the  ectodermic  layer  of 
cells.  J^of.  A.  Thomson. 

£c'TO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  eic,  out  of,  and  tottos,  place.] 
{Path.)  Morbid  displacement  or  unnatural  po- 
sition of  an  organ,  as  of  the  heart.     Dunglison, 

EC-TO-ZO'ON,  n.  [Prefix  ecto,  and  ftioi',  an  ani- 
mal.] A  parasitic  animal,  as  a  louse,  infesting 
the  outside  of  the  body;  an  epizoon. 

£CU  (a-ku),  ji.  [Fr.,  from  L.  scutum,  a  shield, 
because  the  shield  of  France  was  stamped  on 
the  coin.]  An  old  French  coin,  commonly  trans- 
lated by  crown.  Its  worth  varied  at  different 
times,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  three 
francs,  and  worth  half  a  crown  English,  or  60 
cents  nearly. 

EC-U-MEN'I-CAL,  a.  Add.  The  council  of  1869 
-70  formally  declared  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope. 

Ed'DIC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  partaking  of 
the  character  of,  the  Eddas.  "  An  Eddie  crea- 
tion-lay." Karl  Blind, 

fc'DEL-WEISS,      1  (a'dgl-vls,  a'del-vfs'sa),  w.     [Ger, 

E'DEL-WEIS-SE  J  edel,  noble,  and  weiss,  weisse, 
whiteness,  purity.]  {Bot.)  An  Alpine  white 
composite  flower,  Gnaphalium  leontopodium  or 
Leontopodium  Alpinum,  much  worn  by  travel- 
lers as  a  trophy,  and  for  this  purpose  sold  to 
them  by  boys  to  such  an  extent  that  to  prevent 
its  extinction  its  sale  has  been  declared  illegal. 

There  is  a  flower  .  .  .  which  grows  on  the  most  inaccessible 
cliifs  where  the  chamois  dare  hardly  venture,  and  which  the 
hunter,  tempted  by  its  beauty  and  by  his  love  (for  it  is  im- 
mensely valued  by  the  Swiss  maidens),  climbs  the  cliffs  to 
gather,  and  is  sometimes  found  dead  at  the  foot  with  the  flower 
in  his  hand.  Itis  called  by  botanists  Gnaphalium  leontopodium, 
but  by  the  Swiss  Edelweisse,  which  signifies  noble  purity. 

JSmereon. 

E-DEN'IC,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  Eden  ;  paradisi- 
acal; paradisal.    "JS'rfe/u'c  joys  forfeit  and  lost." 
E.  Ii.  Browning. 

E'DEN-IZE,  V.  a.  1.  To  make  an  Eden  or  para- 
dise of.     [r.] 

2.  To  admit  into  paradise.  "Edenized  saints." 
[r.]  Davies. 

ED^E'— COAL,  M.  {Mining.)  A  scam  of  coal  which 
has  been  thrown  on  edge,  so  as  to  be  often  nearly 
vertical : — called  also  edge-seam, 

£D9E'l5nG,  ad.     Edgewise.  B.  Jonson, 

fiD^E'-PLAY,  n,     A  sword-combat,     [r.] 

£d5E'-SEAM,  n.    See  Edge-coal,  Suppl. 

ED^'ING-IR'ON  (-i'urn),  n,  A  semicircular  spade 
for  cutting  turf. 

ED^'Y,  a.  1.  Having  sharply-defined  edges;  an- 
gular. "  An  edgy  style  of  sculpture."  Hazlitt. 
2.  {Fig.)  Keen  J  irritable;  as,  "  An  erf^^  ap- 
petite or  temper."     [Colloq.] 

£d-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.     Edibleness. 


A,  E,  i,  O,   U,  Y,  long;    A,  fi,  I,  6,   D,  If,  short;    A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  FAST,  fAlL;    HEIB,  HEE;    mIeN,  SIR; 
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ELErTROTONTC 


f  Ed'I-FY,  r.  n.     To  become  edified  or  instructed. 

All  you  galUuta  that  hop«  t«  be  Mved  b/  your  olotheH.  rdi/if, 
edify.  Mofinycr. 

JEl)-I-TO'K|-AIi,  II.  An  ftrticlo  written  by  a  person 
in  liis  capivcity  of  editor  of  a  newspaper  or  otlior 
periodical, 

E'DUCT,  «.  Add.  {Chem.)  A  terra  used  to  ex- 
press an  already  existing  compound,  oeparated 
in  the  course  of  chemical  operations  from  others 
in  which  it  had  been  included  : — as  contradistin- 
guished from  prodnrt. 

t  feELD  (aid),  or  MlD'K  (ilU'f ),  rt.  Old  age ;  cid. 
In  etlde  U  both  wiidom  and  usage.  C'Aaucer. 

KEL-PAS'TY  (  or  -pas'tj),  n.     An  eel-pie. 

Preseott. 

KEL'-PoCt,  n.      Substitute.      {leh.)      A    fresh- 
water fish,  Lota  vulgaris  : — called  also  burbot, 
KEN,  n.  pi.     Eyes.     [Scotch  &  Middle  Eng.] 

I  Knt  my  death  frne  twa  sweet  een, 

Twtt  lovely  een  o'  bounic  blue.  Bum*. 

EER'IE,  I  «.     Inspiring  feelings  of  awe  or  lone- 

KEB'Y,  jsomeness;  weird;  lonesome;  dreary. 
[Scotch  or  Poet.]  "  The  eerie  beauty  of  a  win- 
ter scene."  Teuuyaon. 

EF-FAQ'ING,  a.  That  effaces ;  obliterating ; 
erasing.     "  Decay's  effacing  fingers."        Byron. 

KF-F£c'TIVE,  n.  {Com.)  A  term  used  in  many 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  to  express  coin 
in  contradistinction  to  paper  money. 

SimmnndH. 

fiF'FER-fiNT,  a.  Conveying  outward;  as,  "An 
efferent  duot"  ;  "  An  efferent  nerve"  :— opposed 
to  afferent. 

¥F-FLU'VI-.\L,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
efiluvia. 

EF-FKXN'CHI§E,  v.  a.     To  enfranchise,     [r.] 

f  £F-FB0NT'IT,  a.  [Fr.  effrontS.]  Characterized 
by  efi'rontery.     "  His  effrontit  shameless  face." 

Jer,  Taylor. 

KF-FULQE',  V.  a.  To  beam  forth ;  to  radiate. 
"His  eyes  effnlying  a  peculiar  fire."     Thomson. 

f  Eft,  a.  Convenient ;  ready.  "  That's  the  eft- 
est  way."  Shak. 

•f  ilFT,  ad.  &  prep.     [A.  S.  ff/V.]     After;  again. 

Were  I  nnbounden,  all  so  mote  I  thee  [so  may  I  thrivel, 

I  would  never  ^  come  in  the  snare.  Chaucer. 

•f  E-G.XL'I-TY,  h.  [Fr.  egaltte,  from  (gal,  equal.] 
Equality ;  equableness. 

fiOG-AND-XN'CHOE,    n.      Same    as     Egg-and- 

TO.NGITE. 

\  £G'GE-M6NT,  Ji.  [A.  S.  eggian,  to  excite — root 
ag,  ak,  sharp.  A  hybrid  word,  the  sufiix  ment 
being  French.]     Instigation ;  incitement. 

Sooth  Is,  that  through  woniniane's  eggement 

Mankind  was  loru  and  damned  aye  to  die.        Chaucer. 

fiOG'-GL.XsS,  n.  A  small  glass  for  holding  an  egg 
at  table. 

t  k'GHEN'.   ]  (or  e'ghgn — gh   aspirated    guttural), 

t  tY'GHEN  J  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  e6gan,  pi.  e6ge,  eye.]— 
See  Even,  Suppl. 

fiG'LA-TERE,  ».  (Bot.)  Eglantine.  [Local.] 
"  The  woodbine  and  eglatere."  Tennyson. 

Sg'MA,  n.  Used  for  enigma,  "  No  egma,  no  rid- 
dle." Shiik. 

|!-GO'I-CAL,  a.     Egoistic,      [k.]  flare. 

B'GO-t^M,  II.  Add.  Excessive  appreciation  of 
self;  morbid  self-esteem.  In  this  u.se  the  sense 
seems  almost  confounded  with  that  of  egotism. 

E-GO-Ts'TIC,        1  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  im- 

K-GO-iS'TJ-CAL,  j  bued  with,  egoism. 

Tn  caillnsf  M.  Hugo  egointic  I  am  far  from  accusing  him  of 
rulgar  self-seeking.  .  .  .  What  t  mean  is,  he  seems  never  to 
forget  himself.  His  first  thought  is  for  his  own  greatness,  his 
Brst  care  for  his  own  glory.    F.  H.  Myers,  .Viaeteenlk  Century. 

E-GOPH'<1-Ny, 

JE-GOPII'0-NY, 

sound  of  the  voice  of  a  person  laboring  under 
effusion  into  the  pleura,  as  revealed  by  the 
stethoscope  : — so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  bleating  of  a  goat. 

K'GO-TIiJM,  I  ,1.     Add.     Excessive  or  morbid  ap- 

ilG'O-TlijM,  J  prcciation  of  self;  self-exaltation  : — 


»  )  n.     [Or.   a"f,  aiy6i,  a  goat,  and 
{,l<(,o>vyi,  the  voice.]     (Path.)     The 


.    sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  egoism  or  seljlsh- 

ums. 

His  excessive  egulUm  which  filled  all  ohjccu  with  himself. 

UoMlUt. 

The  Idea  of  an  Intelligent  First  Cause  onrr  dealrored.  in  the 
name  of  whom  can  we  condemn  the  man  who  al>and»n«  the 
pursuit  of  the  general  goixl  through  egutitm  t  MaMziut. 

E'ltRE,  «.  [Icol.  yl'jgir,  the  sea-god,  the  sea.] 
The  commotion  made  in  certain  rivers  by  the 
meeting  of  the  tidal  wave  with  the  river-cur- 
rent;  n,  suilden  inundation  of  the  sea;  a  bore: 
— written  also  eygre,  eagre,  and  higre. 

So  farre.  so  fast  the  eygre  drave. 

The  heart  hait  hardly  time  to  beat, 
Before  a  shallow,  seething  wave 

Sobbed  tn  the  grasses  at  our  feet.      Jean  fngelow. 

f  fe'GRE-MOlN,  n.     Agrimony.  Chancer. 

E-GR£8S',  v.  h.  To  make  an  egress  or  departure ; 
to  depart,     [u.] 

E-gtyP-TOL'O-gilST,  n.    One  versed  in  Egyptology. 

E-9YP-t5l'0-9Y,  w.  [Egypt,  and  Or.  \6yot,  dis- 
course.] The  science  of,  or  a  treatise  on,  Egyp- 
tian antiquities. 

Eim-E-TI-A' CE-JE,  n.  pi.  [In  honor  of  D.  O. 
Ehret,  a  German  botanical  draughtsman.]  ( Bot.) 
A  natural  order  of  plants,  comprising  the  helio- 
trope : — called  also  Boraginacem. 

t  M,  n.    See  Ey,  Suppl. 

EI-DO'LON,  n.  [Gr.,  from  t'So?,  form,  shape.]  An 
image  ;  a  phantom.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

EILD  (eld),  a.  Barren  ;  farrow  ;  as,  "  An  eild 
cow";  "An  eild  ewe."     [North  Eng.  d-  Scotch.] 

eI'RIE  (I'rg),  n.     Same  as  .^RIG. 

EIS-TfiDD'FOD  (l8-tetfi'f9d),  «.  Add.  [W.,  a  sit- 
ting, a  session ;  fi'om  eisledd,  to  sit.]  The  last 
of  the  meetings  of  the  ancient  eisteddfod  oc- 
curred in  1568;  but  they  have  been  revived  in 
modern  times  for  the  recitation  of  prize  poems, 
performances  on  the  harp,  Ac,  the  object  being 
to  foster  Welsh  literature,  music,  language,  and 
customs. 

E-.J.Xc'U-LATE,  V.  n.  To  utter  an  ejaculation  or 
ejaculations.     "  Ejaculating  to  himself." 

^iV  W,  Scott. 

EK'ING,  n.  Add.  (Ship-bmldiHg.)  The  name 
given  to  the  timber  filling  up  the  space  between 
the  apron  and  beam  and  between  the  stern-post 
and  beam  of  a  ship. 

E-LXB'0-R.\-TIVE,  a.  That  elaborates;  working 
out  with  minute  attention  to  details. 

E-lXb'0-RA-TO-RY,  a.    See  Elaboratite,  Suppl. 

E-LJE-0-DES' DRON  (f-lS-^-dSn'drpn),  ii.  [Or.  iKaia, 
the  olive,  and  Sei'Spoi',  a  tree.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  trees,  nat.  ord.  Celestracex,  comprising  the 
saffron-wood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
tea-tree  of  Ceylon. 

£lAS  (a-lOn),  n.  [Fr.,  from  ilancer,  to  dart  to- 
ward;  L.  luncea,  a  lance.]  Impetuosity  in- 
spired by  unconstrained  emotion  and  ardor; 
unchecked  enthusiasm  ;  zeal;  glow. 

EL'A-N£t,  n.     (Ornith.)     Same  as  Ela.vus. 

fLAPS,  n.  [Gr.  i\o<p,  a  kind  of  fish,  a  snake.] 
(Herpet.)  A  genus  of  snakes,  natives  of  tropi- 
cal America,  Australia,  Ac,  mostly  venomous. 
Three  species  are  natives  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  the  harlequin-snake  (E./nlrins)  is  the 
best  known.  "  Elaps  drear," — Milton.  Per- 
haps elajts  is  a  misprint  for  elops.) 

E-LXp'SION,  II.  The  process  of  elapsing  or  pass- 
ing; lapse,     [r.] 

E-LAS-MO-BHAS'CHf-f,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  <Aa(r^o«,  a 
plate,  and /SpaYxt^i  the  gills.]  (h-h.)  An  order  of 
fishes  comprising  the  sharks  and  rays,  so  name<i 
from  having  the  gills  divide<l  into  distinct  sacs 
or  pouches  by  the  intervention  of  Inminaj  or 
partitions.  It  corresponds  nearly  to  the  Carti- 
laginous Fishes  (Chondopterygii)  of  Cuvior. 

K-LXS-M0-SAU'RI-AN§,    II.    pi.       [Gr.    ikaa,i6<:,    a 
]>late,  and  <ra.vpa.,  cravpof,  a  lizard.]     (Pal.)     .K 
genus  of  gigantic  carnivorous  marine  saurians  | 
of  the  cretaceous  epoch,  whose  remains  are  found 
in  New  Jersey.  | 

E-LXs'TIC,  a.    Add.     Elastic  tissue  (.4iiaf.),  a  pe-  I 
euliar  tissue  of  a  yellow  hue,  upon  whose  pres- 


ence the  el««tirity  of  any  portion  of  the  HkxIjt 
depends.  Itx  effiripni'y  iii  itupp4M«d  to  de|>«u<i 
on  the  presence  of  oluatin. 

?-LAK'TjN,    |„.   (fkyniol.)    A  peculiar nubtUoce 

ll^IiAS'TINE,  J  dcrive<i  fr<»m  the  continurd  action 
of  boiling  water  on  yellow  elastic  tiMue. 

E-J-.\T'EU.  «.  Add.  (Bot.)  A  r\,\n\  fibre  ia 
the  llieciv  or  iteed-ca«ea  of  iu>me  cryptogainie 
plantu,  iterving  to  dinperse  the  sporalM  by  no- 
curling.  Henry. 

f  £lI),  r.  a.  To  affect  with  cM  or  age;  to  inako 
old.     "Time  that  e/«/«(A  all  thing*."      Ckaurn: 

£l'I)KR-FLO\V-ER.  11.^  The  name  common  to  dried 
flowers  of  two  species  of  elder  (.SamLtirtu  nigni 
and  >S'.  ebulus),  used  for  flavoring  aweet  wines. 

lira.  Jean,  she  was  making  the  *ldtr-fUmwT  win*. 

Mr  W.Smm. 

£l'DER-WOBT  (-wurt),  n.    (Bot.)  Same  M  Da5K- 

WOUT,  which  see. 
fiL-E-XT'j-ClijM,   H.     (}[>-l.)     The  fyMem  of    the 

Elejttics  of  the  school  uf  Xenophanea;  ide*liatio 

pantheism. 
E-L£c'TR!C,  a.    Add.    Eleefrir  light,  light  evolred 

from  materials  heute<i  to  incandeaceoce  by  the 

passage  through  them  of  an  electric  current. 
Electric  arc  light,  the  light  emanating  from 

the  heated  electrodes  forming  part  of  an  electric 

current,  when  such  electrodes  are  w|i«rmted  by 

a  small  interval,  carlxm  being  the  material,  io 

most  cases,  used  for  the  electrode*. 

Electric  incandescence  light. — .See  IxrA5DK»- 

CENCE-LiGHT,  under  IxrANnescEJiCE,  Suppl. 

E-L£C'TRO-CHB5X'Q-GaXPH,  ».  Se«  CBK050- 
GRAPH,  Suppl. 

£-L£c'TR(,)-9£y,  M.  [Gr.  qAcrrpor,  amber,  and 
yevyaot,  to  produce.]  A  name  sometime*  given 
to  the  unknown  cause  of  the  phenomena  «f 
electricity. 

E-L£c-TR9-9£x'E-sIs,  n.  The  production  of  elec- 
tricity. 

E-l£c-TRO-9£n'!C,        1  „.     Of  or  perUining  to 

E-L£C-TRO-gE-X£T'lC,  J  electrogene«is  or  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity. 

E-l£c'TRO-GIlt,  a.  Gilded  by  means  of  roltaio 
electricity. 

E-L£c'TRO-KI-N'£t'jCS,  n.  [Gr.  fAerrpor.  amber. 
and  Kife'w,  to  move.]  That  department  of  elec- 
tric science  which  considers  the  ]>a«sage  of  elec- 
tricity from  place  to  place. 

E-L£c'TRO-MXG'NET-1!JM.  II.  Add.  That  branch 
of  science  which  treaUi  of  the  relation  of  elec- 
tricity to  magnetism. 

E-L£c'TRoX.  I  „.     A  mixture  of  gold  with  a  finh 

E-L£c'TBIJI,  ]  part  of  silver.  Simmumdu. 

E-LEC-TROP'.\-THy,  n.  [Gr.  ^ccrper,  amber,  and 
vatfof,  suffering.]  (Path.)  The  treatment  of  dis- 
eases by  means  of  electricity. 

E-L£c'TRt>PUoXE,  II.  [Gr.  ^crrpor,  amber,  and 
)f>aiyt),  sound.]  .An  instrument  for  prttducing 
sound  by  means  of  electricity. 

|>-L£c'TRO-PL.\T'|;D,  a.  Plated  by  means  of  toI- 
tuic  electricity. 

E-LEt'-TRO-STXT'jC,  n.  Noting  or  relating  to 
electricity  iu  a  state  of  etjuilibrium. 

E-LfiC'TRO-8T£R'E-<.>-TYPE.        »  N.SameafBLEr- 

B-LfiC'TRO-ST£K'E-«>TYP-lXG,  j  TBorrPK,  IMoC, 
Electkotvpi.m;,  Suppl. 

|:-lEc'tr(.)-ti:;-l£g'b.\-puy  (•""  -«*i'f-«r*f-t),  ■. 

The  application  uf  electricity  to  the  runvcyaaoe 
of  incs,<ages. 

E.L£c'TR0-TH6R-.\-PEf 'TU"8.  ".  (Mrd.)  That 
branch  of  science  which  employa  elMtrieity  u  a 
curative  agent. 

E-L£C-TR<>Tni':R'M.\X-Cy.  n.  The  effects  pro- 
duced liy  an  electric  current  on  a  conductor 
conipi>sed  of  two  different  metaU  :  that  depart- 
ment of  science  which  concerns  it»clf  with  such 
effct'ts. 

B-LKr-TR<>Tt'>N'ir.     )  „.      [Or.   iA.rr^,    amber, 

B-l.W"-TR«Vr'<>Nori*.  I  and  rirot,  extension,  tone.] 
(Eler.)  Noting  the  ten.»ion  of  a  conducting 
body  during  its  es]KMurc  to  an  electric  current: 
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— specifically,  noting  the  condition  of  a  nerve 
when  a  current  of  electricity  passes  through 
any  part  of  it. 

E-LEOTEO-TYP'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  produced 
by,  electrotypy. 

■jB-LEC'TKO-TYP-ING,  »i.  The  process  of  obtaining 
a  stereotype  plate  by  the  electrotype  process,  or 
of  printing  from  the  same. 

E-LEC-TKOT'Y-PY,  n.  The  art  or  process  of  pro- 
ducing electrotypio  copies  or  impressions. — See 
Electrotype,  1. 

£l'E-9IZE,  v.  a.  To  lament  or  celebrate  in  an 
elegy. 

E-LE'ME-FIG,  h.  [Turkish  eleme,  hand-picked.] 
One  of  the  best  kind  of  hand-picked  dried  figs. 

Simmonds. 

fiL-E-MfiX'TAL-I:JM,  n.  That  theological  or  myth- 
ological theory  which  recognizes  the  heathen 
divinities  as  originally  elemental  powers. 

Gladstone. 

E-LfiNeH',  or  E-l£NCH',  h.     Add.    {Logic.)    The 

convincing  or  refuting  element  in  an  argument; 

'■    that  which  clinches  an  argument.  Kranth. 

fiL'E-PHANT,  H.  Add.  A  large  size  of  paper,  28 
inches  by  2.'5. 

El'E-PHANTS-EAB,  n.    See  Begonia,  Suppl. 

EL-E-VA'TIOJf,  n.  Add.  1.  (Eccl.)  The  raising 
aloft  of  the  elements  in  the  Eucharist  after  con- 
secration. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  front  or  fafade  of  a  building. 

£l'E-VA-TOR,  II.  Add.  A  mechanical  contrivance 
for  raising  persons  and  goods  from  the  lower 
story  of  a  building  to  the  higher  stories,  much 
used  in  warehouses,  large  hotels,  stores,  <fec.  : — 
called  also  li/t  and  hoistaway. 

fiLF'-CHILD,  n.  {Folk-lore.)  A  child  left  by 
elves  in  place  of  one  carried  off  by  them. 

E-LIN-GUA'TION  (e-ling-gwa'shun),  ii.  The  ancient 
English  punishment  of  cutting  out  the  tongue. 

t  E-LIXED'  (f-Ukst'),  a.  Extracted;  refined.  "The 
purest  elixed  '^u\a&  of  rich  conceipt."     Marstoii. 

t  EL'LES,  conj.  [A.  S.]  Else.  Elles  God  for- 
bede,  God  forbid  it  should  be  otherwise. 

Chancer. 

E-LO'HIST,  n.  [See  Elohim.]  The  supposed  au- 
thor of  the  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  in  which 
the  Supreme  Being  is  spoken  of  under  the  title 
of  Elohim  in  place  of  Jehovah. — See  Jehovist, 
Suppl. 

fiL-O-HlS'TIC,  a.  Noting  those  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch  where  God  is  spoken  of  under  the 
title  of  Elohim. — See  Jehovistic,  Suppl. 

E'LOPS,  n.     Add.     See  Elaps,  Suppl. 

£l'VAN-ITE,  n.  [From  Eloan,  a  stream  in  Scot- 
land, and  termination  ite,  implying  a  mineral.] 
{Mill.)  A  gray,  bluish-gray,  brown,  or  red  min- 
eral, whose  base  is  felsite  associated  with  quartz, 
and  containing  disseminated  grains  of  quartz 
and  felspar.  David. 

fiLVE,  n.     Same  as  Elp.     [Obs.  or  r.] 

Ilv'ISH-LY,  ad.  In  an  elvish  or  elfish  manner. 
"  Laughing  most  elvishly."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

EM,  Ii.  {Printing.)  The  unit  of  measurement  of 
compositors'  work. 

t  E-MAc'U-LATE,  p.  &  a.  Freed  from  spots ;  im- 
maculate. 

f  EM-BACE',  »).  a.  [For  emhase — em  for  en,  and 
base.']     To  bring  or  cast  down ;  to  humble. 

She  to  them  vouchsafed  to  embace 

Her  goodly  port.  Speiuer. 

EM-BAY'MENT,  n.  A  portion  of  the  sea  embayed 
by  the  land. 

The  embayment  which  ig  terminated  by  the  land  of  North 
_     Berwick.  sir  W.  Scott. 

EM-BOD'Y,  V.  n.  To  become  united  into  a  body; 
to  coalesce,  [r.]  "To  embody  against  this 
court  party."  Burke. 

EM-BOGUE'  (gm-bog'),  v.  n.    To  disembogue,    [r.] 

|-  EM-BOIL',  I  p.  „.     To  boil,  as  with  indignation. 

t"  EM-BOYL',  j  "  Einboyling  in  his  haughty  heart." 

Spenser. 


To  cause  to  boil ;  to  irritate ; 


t  EM-BOIL',   1  „.  a. 

f  EM-BOYL',  J  to  chafe.  "  Faint,  weary,  sore,  em- 
boyled,  grieved,  brent."  Spenser. 

EMBOITEMENT  (Oih-bwat^mSn),  n.  [Fr.,  from 
boite,  a  box.]  A  fitting  in,  as  of  one  box  within 
another: — specifically  {Biol.),  the  name  given 
to  that  theory  of  generation  according  to  which 
thousands  of  individuals  lie  one  within  the 
other,  each  possessing  a  complete  series  of  or- 
ganized parts. 

ESfBO-LVS,  n.  Add.  {Med.)  The  clot  of  blood 
causing  embolism. 

EM-BOX',  V.  a.     Add.     To  shut  up,  as  in  a  box. 


EMBRASURE  (6m-bra-zhur' or  em-bra'zhur),  jt.  Add. 
f  Embrace.     "  Locked  embranureu." 

Shak. 
t  EM-BBEATHE'MENT,    n.      Inspiration.      "The 
immediate  eiiibreuthemeni  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

W.  Lee. 
t  EM-BREW  (em-bru'),  v.  a.     To  brew  ;  to  distil. 
EMBROGLIO  (em-brol'ye-o),  n.  Same  as  Imbuoglio. 
t  EM-Br6wd'  (em-brod'),  v.  a.     To  embroider. 

Embrowded  was  he.  as  it  were  a  mead 

All  full  of  fresh  flowers  white  and  red.  Chaucer. 

EM-BROWN',  V.  a.  To  give  a  brown  color  to  ;  to 
make  brown ;  to  imbrown;  to  darken. 

Day  was  departing,  and  the  embrowned  air 

Released  the  animals  that  are  on  earth 

From  their  fatigues.  Longfellow. 

£m'BRY-6,  n.  Add.  {Biol.)  A  fecundated  germ ; 
the  earliest  stage  at  which  an  organism  (animal 
or  plant)  is  recognizable  in  the  impregnated 
ovum  or  ovule. 

EM-BRY-O-^EN'IC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  embry- 
ogeny. 

EM-BRY-69'E-NY,  n.  [Gr.  eVPpvov,  a  foetus,  and 
ycfi/ao),  to  produce.]  That  department  of  physi- 
ological science  which  deals  with  the  production 
and  development  of  embryos  ;  embryology. 

£M-BRY-0-L09'I-CAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
embryology. 

The   observations  of  Kowalefsky  have    produced  a  change 
little  short  of  revolutionary  in  embryological  views. 

iVo/.  A.  Thomson. 
EM'BRY-0-NAL 

onic. 


-O-NAL,       )  .^     , 

em'bry-0-na-ry,  I  «•    ^"^^""y" 

E-MEND'ER,  n.     One  who  emends. 

Earth  shall  reward  you,  O  noble  emenders 

On  egotist  nations.  E.  B.  Browning. 

EM'ER-AL-DINE,  or  EM'ER-AL-DINE,  n.  A  beau- 
tiful green  color  obtained  from  aniline. 

-f  EM-E-RAUD'(orem-e-roud'),  n.  Emerald.  "This 
gem  of  chastity,  this  emeraud."  Chaucer. 

E-MERSED' (e-merst'),  a.  {Bot.)  Raised  or  Stand- 
ing out  of  water.  Gray. 

EM'E-RY- WHEEL,  n.  A  wheel  faced  with  emery, 
used  by  cutlers  and  machine-makers  for  giving 
a  polish  to  articles  : — called  also  buff-wheel  and 
glazer. 

t  EM-FORTH'_,  ad.  [A.  S.  prefix  em,  even,  equal, 
and  forth.]'    Even  with  ;  to  the  extent  of. 

I  shall  for  evermore, 
Emforth  my  might,  thy  true  servant  be.        Chaucer. 

SM-I-GRA'TION-AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  emi- 
gration. 

pI-MAN'U-EL,  n.  [Heb.  im,  with,  anu,  us,  and 
el,  God.]  God  with  us,  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
Saviour : — written  also  Immanuel,  Matt.  i.  23. 

E-MOR-TU-A' LE,  n.  [L.  emortualis,  belonging  to — 
e,  and  mors,  death.]  {Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  A  book 
of  devotions  containing  the  office  for  the  visita- 
tion of  the  sick,  the  service  of  the  viaticum 
mass,  extreme  unction,  commendation  of  a  soul 
departing,  and  the  burial  ofiice.  Staunton. 

f  EM-PALE',  V.  a.  To  cause  to  become  pale ;  to 
blanch. 

No  bloodless  malady  empales  their  face.     G.  Fletcher. 

t  EM-PAS'SION-ATE,  a.  Strongly  affected  with 
passion ;  impassioned. 

The  Briton  prince  was  sore  empassionate.      Spenser. 
EM-PAWN',  r.  a.     To  put  in  pawn.    "To  sell,  em- 
pawn,  and  alienate  the  estates  of  the  church." 

Milman. 


flM-PHY-TEU'TI-CA-RY, «.  {Law.)  A  proprietor 
of  houses  or  land  by  virtue  of  emphyteusis. 

EM-PIR'I-Cl§M,  ?i.  Add.  {Met.)  The  doctrine 
that  we  can  know  only  the  facts  of  experience  ; 
the  doctrine  that  all  knowledge  is  derived  from 
e.xperienee. 

EM-PIR'I-CiST,  a.  Based  on  empiricism  : — specifi- 
cally {Met.),  same  as  Positive,  which  see. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  sensationalist  and  empiricist 
school  that  we  are  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  phenomena 
and  cannot  rise  to  the  knowledge  of  noumena.        l^of.  Caird. 

f  EM-PLORE',  V.  a.     Same  as  Implore. 

EM-PLOY-EE',  n.  One  in  the  employment  of 
another  ;  an  employi. 

EM-PRESSE'MEKT  {or  5m-pr68-m6ii),  n.  [Fr.] 
Eagerness  ;  artior  ;  zeal. 

EMP'TIE^,  n.  pi.  {Com.)  A  collective  term  for 
empty  packages  of  all  kinds,  casks,  bottles, 
sacks,  Ac.  Simmonds. 

t  EM'U-LA-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  rivalled.  "Some 
imitable  and  emulable  good."  Leighton. 

fiM'U-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Emulating  ;  rivalling,  [r.] 
"  Einulutory  officiousness."  Bp.  Hall. 

E-MUL'SI-FY,  V.  a.     To  make  an  emulsion  of. 

E'MYS,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  e/uvs,  a  tortoise.]  {Zool.)  A 
genus  of  fresh-water  tortoises,  including  the 
terrapins. 

£N,  n.  {Printing.)  Half  the  em  or  unit  of  meas- 
urement of  compositors'  work. 

E-NAL'I-O-sAUR,  n.     Same  as  Enaliosaurian. 

E-NAM',  n.  Land  granted  in  free  tenure  in  Hin- 
dustan. Simmonds. 

EN-AM'OR-MENT,  I  „.  The  state  of  being  enam- 
',  J  or    '       " 


jred  ;  the  act  or  process  of 


-head-and-ear  enamour- 
Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke. 

To  make  carnal ;  to  sen- 


EN-AM'OUR-MENT 

falling  in  love 

Hazlitt  was  apt  to  have  those 
ments. 

EN-CAR'NAL-iZE,  v.  a 

sualize.     [11.] 

Dabbling  a  shameless  hand  with  shameful  jest, 
Encarnalixe  their  spirits.  Tennyson. 

■f  EN-CENSE',  V.  n.     To  offer  incense. 

They  nolde  [would  not]  encense  nor  sacrifice  right  nought. 

Chaucer. 

EN-CHAIR',  V.  a.     To  seat  in  a  chair ;  to  chair. 


Tennyson. 

EN-CHARg^E',  V.  a.  Add.  To  give  over  or  to 
commit  to  the  charge  of;  to  intrust  to;  to 
charge.  "The  spirit  and  the  passion  of  the 
part  he  was  enchurged  with."  Lord  Jeffrey. 

£N-)3HI-rTd'I-UM,  n.    [See  Enchiridion.]    {Eom. 

Cath.  Ch.)     A  hand-book  containing  the  ofiices 

for  the  canonical  hours  of  prayer. 
EN-CIP'I-ENT,  n.     [Prefix  en,  in,  and  L.  capio,  to 

take.]    A  palatable  vehicle,  as  bruised  coriander 

seeds,  in  which  medicine  may  be  administered 

to  cattle. 
EN-CLAVE',  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  in,  in,  within,  and 

clavis,  a  key.] 

1.  {Geog.)  A  piece  of  land,  as  a  territory, 
enclosed  within  a  larger  territory,  of  which  it  is 
independent.     [Recent.] — See  Exclave,  Sup. 

2.  {Her.)  Something  let  into  another,  es- 
pecially when  the  piece  let  in  is  square. 

EN-CLAVE',  V.  a.  {Geog.)  To  enclose  land  within 
other  land.     [Recent.] 

EN-CLAVE'MENT,  n.  {Geog.)  The  condition  of 
being  an  enclave;  the  state  of  being  surrounded 
by  alien  territory.     [Recent.] 

EN-c6l'0R  (en-k&l'ur),  v.  a.     To  endow  or  invest 
with  color.     "  Flower  eneolored  with  the  sun." 
E.  B.  Browning. 

fiN'CBA-TITB,  n.  [Gr.  eyxparq^,  self-restraining, 
continent — iv,  in,  and  icpoTos,  strength.]  {Eccles.) 
One  of  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics  of  the  second 
century,  who  abstained  from  marriage,  wine, 
and  animal  food: — called  also  continent. 

EN-CRIM'§ON,  V.  a.     To  cover  with  crimson. 

EN-CRUST'MENT,  n.  Incrustation.  "The  work 
of  disengaging  truth  from  its  encrustment  of 
error."  Isaac  Taylor, 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,    long ;    1,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  short;    A,   E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAB,  FAST,  FALL;    hIiIB,  HER;    mIeN,  SIR; 
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KX-CCm'BER-MEnT,  n.     Encumbrance.     [Ob».  or 

'  «•] 

ftN-oys-TA'TION,  I  „.    (niol.)    The  State  of  bcinjj 
KX-CYST'MKNT,    j  enclosed    in    a   cyst: — Hpcciti- 
cally  (Zn'OL),  the  transformation  undergone  by 
certain  of  the  Protozoa  when  they  become  mo- 
tionless and   surround   themselves    by  a  thick 
coating  or  cyst. 
fcXD'A-BLE,  rt.     That  can  be  ended ;  terminable. 
KX-DEAU'KD-IiY,  ad.     With  endearment,     [r.] 
I  EN'-I)£aV'011-M£NT,  n.     Endeavor.         Spenser. 

fiND'BR,  n.  Add.  f  Specifically,  one  who  de-' 
prives  another  of  life;  an  executioner. 

£n'DE-UON,  n.  [Gr.  iv,  in,  and  Septo,  to  flay.] 
(Coiiip.  Anal.)  The  inner  layer  of  the  ectoderm 
of  the  Actinozoa,  corresponding  to  the  derma  of 
man. 

EN-DI'A-D£mED  (pn-di'vdCmd),  a.  Crowned  or 
adorned  with  a  diadem.  "'  Eitdiademeil  with 
craggy  majesty."  John  Edmund  Reade. 

EV-DI'A-I'EH,  p.  a.     To  variegate,     [r.] 

fiN'DO.  [Gr.  ivBov,  within.]  A  prefix  to  words 
of  Greek  origin,  signifying  within. 

£N-D(VCAR'DI-DM,  «.  [Prefix  endo,  within,  and 
Gr.  KapSia,  the  heart.]  (Anat.)  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

£n'DO-CYST,  n.  [(Jr.  ivSov,  within,  and  kuVti?,  a 
bag,  a  cyst.]  (Cowp.  Anut.)  The  inner  inom- 
brano  or  integumentary  layer  of  a  polyzoon. 

JEn'DO-DERM,  m.  [Gr.  ivtov,  within,  and  iipixa, 
the  skin.] 

1.  {Physiol.)  The  inner  or  lower  of  the  two 
layers  of  cells  into  which  the  blastoderm  is 
divided  after  the  completion  of  its  segmenting 
process. 

2.  {Conip.  Anat.)  The  inner  body-wall  of 
some  invertebrates. 

fiN-DO-DiiU'MlO,  ".  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  en- 
doderiu. — See  Ectodkrmic,  Suppl. 

EN-DOG'A-MOCS,  n.  Noting  marriage  in  which 
the  parties  belong  to  the  same  tribe. 

EN-D6g'.\-MY,  n.  [Gr.  tvSov,  within,  and  yono?, 
marriage.]  Marriage  within  a  tribe;  a  name 
given  to  that  rule  or  custom  prevailing  in  some 
savage  communities  which  limits  a  man  in  his 
choice  of  a  wife  to  the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs : 
— o])posed  to  exorjnmy. 

EN-DO(?'E-N!tE,  n.  Add.  [Eng.  endogen,  and 
termination  ile,  signifying  mineral  or  fossil.] 
{Pal.)  A  fossil  plant-stem  exhibiting  endoge- 
nous structure. 

EN-DO^'E-NOUS.  «.  Add.  {Geol.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  metalliferous  lodes  and  other  crystalline 
vein-stones,  to  indicate  that  their  increase  takes 
place  within  the  country  rock. 

fiN'DO-MOBPH,  i«.  [Gr.  ivSoy,  within,  and  fnop^irj, 
form.]  {Miu.)  A  crystal  of  one  genus  enclosing 
one  of  another.  Dana. 

£N-DO-PHL(E'yM,  n.  [Gr.  Mov,  within,  and 
<^Aoidt,  bark.]  {Dot.)  The  inner  bark  or  liber 
of  a  tree ;  the  bast. 

fiN'DO-PL.\ST.  H.  [(Jr.  iviov,  within,  and  irAao-aw, 
to  form.]  {Physiol.)  {a)  That  portion  of  the 
contents  of  organic  cells  consisting  of  vesicular 
bodies  into  which  much  nitrogen  enters,  {h) 
More  specifically,  the  distinct  nucleus  of  one  of 
the  EiidopliiHticti,  distinguishc<l  from  the  sur- 
rounding protoplasm  by  a  different  refrangi- 
bility. 

Sy-DO-PLlS'Tr-CA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ivSov,  within,  and 
wAaoTKco?,  from  irAatro-itf,  to  mould.]  {Zo'ol.)  A 
group  of  Protozoa  in  which  a  portion  of  the  in- 
terior protoplasm  is  separated  so  as  to  form  a 
distinct  endoplast  or  nucleus. 

£X-D(>RlII'ZOUS,  a.  Add.  {Dot.)  Having  the 
radicle  enclosed  in  a  sheath. — See  ENDonmzA. 

fiN-D(>SK6L'E-T(.)N,  n.  [Prefix  endo,  and  shle- 
ton,  which  see.]  {Anat.)  The  internal  hard 
bony  structure  in  man  and  othor  vertebrates, 
which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles 
or  the  protection  of  organs. 


[ii.  or  obsoles- 

SoKth. 


EX-Dr>8-MO-5l6T'Rin,  a.  Relating  to  the  meas- 
urement of  endusmosmic  action. 

£n"DO-SPERM,  n.  A<ld.  {Dot.)  The  store  of 
nutriment  which  exists  in  a  plant  for  the  ali- 
ment of  the  embryo. 

fiN'W)-SPORE,  n.  {Dot.)  The  inner  layer  of  the 
wall  of  a  spore. 

E\-0oii'Tl!>-l'3I,  II.  [Gr.  Ivtoy,  within,  an.I  6ffT«oi', 
a  bone. J  (Anal.)  A  fine  layer  of  highly  vas- 
cular areolar  tissue  lining  the  medullary  canal 
of  bones. 

E.\-DO-TIlf:'cr-l'M,  n.  [Gr.  ivSoy,  within,  and 
eijKij,  a  box.]  {Dot.)  The  inner  lining  of  an 
autlier-cell. 

EN-DURE'MENT,  n.     Endurance, 
cent.] 

t  5-V-DYTE'.    I  (or  fDMlH',  fn-<la'fn),  v.  a.  [Old  Fr. 

t  EN'-DYT'EX  J  enditier,  to  instruct,  from  ditier, 
to  dictate,  to  write  a  work ;  L.  dicto,  freq.  from 
dieo,  to  say.]    To  indict ;  to  write  ;  to  compose. 

Who  shall  mc  help  to  endyte 
False  fortunu?  Chaucer. 

Potrark  wrvti'th 
This  storic,  which  with  high  style  he  endytrth.        Chaucer. 

EN-ER-9£t'ICS,  «.  That  branch  of  knowledge 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  laws  affecting 
mechanical,  as  distinguished  from  vital,  force. 

E-NER'gJI-CAL,  a.     Encrgic. 

£N'ER-5iZE,  V.  n.  1.  To  acquire  energy ;  to  be- 
come energetic. 

Christianity  has  been  energizing  mightily  during  more  than 
eighteen  centuries  of  history.  Prehendary  Row. 

2.  To  act  with  energy  ;  to  exert  influence. 

We  hare  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  past  condition  of  the 
earth  there  were  forces  energizing  of  which  we  have  no  mod- 
ern counterpart.  Froude. 

fiX'ER-^Y,  n.  Add.  Conservation  and  transforma- 
tion of  energy  {Physics),  the  theory  that  the 
total  energy  of  any  body  or  system  of  bodies 
can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  by  any 
mutual  action  of  those  bodies,  though  it  may  be 
transformed  into  any  one  of  the  forms  of  which 
energy  is  susceptible,  as  motion,  heat,  light, 
electricity,  magnetism,  cohesion,  afllinity,  Ac. 

E-NER'VA-TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  enervate;  ener- 
vating,    [r.] 

E-NER'VOyS,  rt.  Without  nerve  or  force;  ener- 
vated,    [r.] 

t  EX-FECT',     )  p.  &,  a.     Infected ;  tainted,  as  by 
t  EX-F£cT'E,  I  bribery.  Chancer. 

EX-FL(3w'ER,  V.  rt.  To  cover  or  bedeck  with 
flowers.  [Obs.  or  r.]  "  These  odorous  and  en- 
flowered  fields."  B.  Jonson. 

EX-FR.\ME',  V.  a.  To  set  as  in  a  frame;  to  frame 
in ;  to  enclose. 

All  the  powers  of  the  house  of  Godwin 

Arc  not  enframed  in  tliee.  Tennyton. 

To  set  free ;  to  enfreedom. 


t  EX-FREE'_,  V.  a 
t  EN-FRKEZE',  1 
t  EN-FKIEZE',   j 

Thou  hast  enfrozened  h 


To  freeze. 


•  disdainful  breast.    Speiuer. 


t  EX^txE',  1  (en-jen'),  v.  a.     [Old  Fr.  engin,  con- 
f  EN-9YN'     )  trivance,  an  instrument  of  torture 


or  of  war.]     To  torture;  to  rack. 


The  ministers  of  that  town 
Have  hcnt  the  carter,  and  so  sore  htm  pined, 
And  eke  the  hosteler  so  sore  engined. 
That  they  bcknew  [matte  to  be  known,  confessed]  their 

wickedness  anon.  Chaucer. 


ENGIXE,    n.      Add. 
pivcity,   genius.] 
Eng.  <fr  Scotch.] 


[L.    ingenium,   natural    ca- 

Genius ;   ingenuity.      [Older 

Bnrnt. 


A  man  hath  sapiences  three. 

Memory,  engine,  and  intellect  also.  Chaucer. 

(In  this  use  pronounced  with  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable — ?n-j6n'  or  ^n-jin',  and  writ- 
ten also  engyn,  engyne.) 

fiX'^IXE-DRI'VER,  n.  One  who  manages  a  loco- 
motive engine. 

£x-(/I-XEER',  r.  a.  1.  To  lay  out  and  superintcml 
the  construction  of;  to  act  as  engineer  of  or 
for;  as,  "To  engineer  a  canal." 

2.  {Fig.)  To  conduct  with  skill  and  ingenu- 
ity; to  pilot  skilfully;  as,  "To  engineer  a  bill 
through  Congress."     [Colloq.] 


Kx'QfNE-TEXT'RR.  n.     One  who  hM  ehfti^e  of  • 
Htuum-engiue  iu  n  fiu'tory.  SimmimiU. 

t  |:N-gi'NOV8,  «.     1.  or  or  perUining  to  an  en- 
gine. 


WhllUm. 

To  Bttrround  with  a  be<lge;  to 
l'ic«ir». 


2.  Ingenious.     "  Projects  eHginout." 

Chapman. 
t  ftX(;'LE.  r.  a.    To  act  aa  an  engle  toward;  to 
coax ;  to  cajole. 

I'll  (o  and  tnfl*  •onw  brok«r.  M.  J»»tom. 

ENU'LISH-HURN  (Wgli.a.-).  M.  (Mus.)  8uD«  H 
CoUNO  IXGLEME,  tchlch  me. 

|:N-tiOR9ED',  a.  { Path.)  CtjDgested,  as  an  organ 
or  vessel. 

fiN-GR.\F-TA'TI<.)X,  n.     Ingraament.     {«.] 

?X-GR.\FT'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  Ingrafting;  io- 
graftment. 

t  EX-QYX',  or  EX-^YNE',  n.     See  E.-«CISE,  Suppl. 

EN-UA'IA)ED  (fii-hi'lod),  a.  Invested  with  or  en- 
circled by  a  balu,  or  ad  by  a  halo,     [r.] 

The  rererrod  bead, 
B»katotd  with  lU  ulotly  silTcrrd  hair. 

EX-IlfilMJE',  r.  n. 

hedge  in.     [r.] 

t  EX-IIORT',    1  r.  a.      [L.  »ort»r.— Compare  tj-- 

t  EX-H<)RT'E.  j  hort.]      To  encourage.      "To  en- 

horte  the  people."  Ckatirer. 

EX-riY'DROl'S,  a.  [Gr.  .V,  in,  and  vtmp,  water.] 
{Crystal.)     C<mtaining  water. 

EX-ISLED'  (fn-Ild'),  a.  Forme«l  into  an  i5land ; 
surrounded  by  water  ;  placed  in  an  island  ;  iso- 
lated,    [u.]     "  In  the  seas  of  life  enisled." 

Matthetc  Arnold. 

EX-k6x'NEL,  v.  a.     To  kennel  up.  Fuller. 

EX-KER'CHIEF,  r.  a.  To  constrain  or  bind  with 
a  kerchief.  [«.]  "That  soft,  rnkerrhirfrd 
hair."  .Matthew  Arnold. 

t  EX-L£NGTH'EX,  r.  a.     To  lengthen. 

Sir  T.  Brotene. 

EN-I/)CK',  V.  a.     To  lock  up.  Spenter. 

t  EX-LITE',  r.  a.  [Prefix  en,  and  Fr.  luler,  to 
lute,  from  L.  lutum,  clay.]  To  close  or  cnttX 
with  lute.  Ckameer. 

t  EX-lCt'ING,  n.     The  act  of  closing  with  lute. 

The  pot  and  glasses  rntntiny. 

That  of  the  air  might  pau  out  DotblBg. 


£n-ne-a-he'drox,  «• 


ChmuM. 

The  same  as  JG.xnkabc- 


EXNVr£  (an-nwe-i),  p.  a. ;  fem.  EyyCTiS  («6- 
nwe-a).  [Fr.]  Affected  with  ennui;  languid 
from  lack  of  interest  or  object. 

EXXVY^  (Ou-nwe-a),  »i. ;  fem.  /:.V.vrr^«:(*n-nw«-»). 
[Fr.]  One  affected  with  ennui.  "The  Diary  of 
an  Ennuyfe."  Mrs.  Jamieson. 

I  EN-R.\QE'MEXT.  n.  The  act  of  enraging;  the 
state  of  being  enraged;  rapture.  "  Sw«sct  <■"- 
ragement  of  celestial  love."  Spenser. 

I  EX-R.\P',  r.  a.  [p.  p.  EXRAPT.]  [Eh  and  rap.] 
To  bear  away  in  ecstasy ;  to  transport  with  enthu- 
siusin.  "  Like  a  jirophet  suddenly  earrijyl."  Skat. 

fiX'SI-L.^QE.  n.  [Fr.,  from  en.  in,  and  tilo,  a  pit, 
silion,  a  furrow,  from  L.  »i(/rH».]  ( .igrie.)  .A 
mode  of  preserving  vegetables  fresh,  as  green 
corn  fo<lder,  sugar-cane,  and  other  arundina- 
ceous  plants,  by  burying  them  in  the  eartb  in  • 
silo,  or  trench. 

EX-SKY',  r.  a.    To  place  in  the  heaven  or  sky, 

•  [r.] 

EX-SOUL',  r.  a.    To  endue  or  iinbne  with  aoal. 

•  [R.] 
The  wol  b  wholly  embodied,  aad  Ike  body  U  wholly  i 


9X-SW.VTHE',  r.  a.  To  envelop  in  swaddling- 
clothcK.  or  as  if  in  swaddling-clothes ;  to  swathe. 

KX-SW.\THK'MKXT,  )  n.     The  act  of  enswathing, 

EX-S>V.XT!I'MEXT,     i"  or  state  of  being  en-'walhed. 

EX-TfiL'LlS.  H.  (Z'lil.)  An  F.;i»t-Indian  mon- 
key {Se'mnnpitkerMM  enleltns),  held  very  s«<?re«l 
by  the  Ilimloos,  who  dedicate  temples  to  it  and 
erect  bospiuls  for  it,  believing  it  to  be  a  niet»- 
morpbosed  prince  :^-eallcd  also  komuma: 


MOVE,  NOB,  sON;    B&LL,  BUB,  rOlB,  ANNUAL,  vl,  French.— K},  fl,  9,  g,  soft;   G,  0,  5.  i,  f^^rd ;   a,  rii.  nasal  ;   §  «•  I ;    J  n«  gi.— TUI8,  lUs. 
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fiX'TEB-O-LITK,  n.    Same  as  Enterolith. 

EN-TEIC-O-ZO' A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  evrepov,  an  intestine, 
anci  iMov,  an  animal.]  A  general  name  for  para- 
sites infesting  tlie  intestines  of  animals. 

£N-TER-TAIN',  v.  a.  Add.  1.  To  hold  or  main- 
tain, as  discourse. 

The  great  Teresa,  she  did  not  disdain 

III  gracious  mood  sometimes  to  entertain 

Discourse  with  him.  Southey. 

2.  t  To  give  occupation  to  ;  to  engage. 

O  noble  English,  that  could  entertain 

With  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France.        Shak. 

£N-TER-TAIN'MENT,  n.  Add.  f  1.  A  disposition 
to  entertain  proposals.  "  I  spy  entertainment  in 
her."  Shak. 

f  2.  Treatment.  "  I  will  resist  such  enter- 
tainment." Shak. 

t  £X-TKR-TAKE',  v.  a.     To  entertain. 

Bate  somewhat  of  that  majestic  and  awe, 

With  mild  aspect  these  two  to  entertake.  Spenser. 

Sn'THE-X§M,  n.  [Gr.  eVfleatrjiOS,  from  ivOtaia,  to 
be  inspired.]  Divine  frenzy  ;  inspiration  ;  rap- 
tur-e.     [r.]     "  Religious  entlieaam."  Byron. 

f  £n'THE-XST,  a.     Inspired;  rapt.      Drtimmond. 

EN-THET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ev,  in,  and  tCQuhjh,  to  place.] 
{Noaol.)  Noting  di,seases  arising  from  a  mor- 
bific virus  introduced  into  the  system,  as  syph- 
ilis, leprosy,  Ac. 

EN-THBALL',  v.  a.  To  bring  into  thraldom;  to 
hold  captive;  to  interest  intensely;  to  enchain; 
as,  "  The  play  enthralled  me." 

EN-THRALL'ING,  a.  Holding  captive: — specifi- 
cally, holding  or  captivating  by  beauty,  charms, 
intense  interest,  or  the  like;  as,  "Her  glance 
was  enthralling" ;  "The  story  is  enthralling." 

EN-THKAL'MENT,    |  „.     The  act  of  enthralling, 

KN-THBALL'MEXT,  J  or  state  of  being  enthralled ; 
inthralment. 

EN-THif§E',  V.  a.  To  inspire  or  fill  with  enthusi- 
asm ;  to  render  enthusiastic.  [Amer.  Vulg.] 
"  Enthusing  the  masses."  Dr.  E.  Wihon. 

EN-THUgE',  V.  n.  To  become  enthusiastic;  to  man- 
ifest enthusiasm.     [Amer.  Vulg.] 


EX-TIRE',  n.  [L.  integrum,  untouched,  entire, 
complete.]  An  article,  as  porter,  beer,  and  the 
like,  unadulterated  and  unmixed. 

EX-TI'TULE,  V.  a.    To  name  by  a  title ;  to  entitle; 

to  title.     [Obs.  or  r.] 
EX-TI'TULED  (gu-tl-tvld),  p.   &  a.     Bearing   the 
title  of ;  entitled;  named;  as,  "  A  work  eHt(<a/ed 
the  Pandects  of  Justinian." 
£n'TO.     [Gr.  efTos,  within.]    A  prefix  to  words  of 
Greek  origin,  signifying  the  inner  side  or  inside, 
within. 
fiN-TO-GXs'TRIC,  a.    [Prefix  ento,  and  Gr.  yao-r^p, 
the  stomach.]     (Physiol.)     Noting  a  mode  of 
reproduction  by  gemmation  which  has  place  in 
some  Hydnizoa,  in  which   the  bud  grows  out 
from  the  wall  of  the  gastric  cavity. 
SN-TO-MOPIt  A-GA,  n.  pi.    [Gr.  «kto/u,o>',  an  insect, 
and  4>0'yio,  to  eat.]     (Zool.)     (a)  An  extensive 
and  varied  division  of  marsupial  animals  feed- 
ing on  insects.      (A)  A  subdivision  of  hymen- 
opterous  insects  whose  larvae  are  parasitic  Within 
other  insects. 
fiN-TO  MaPn'I-IiOUS,  n.      [Gr.  tvToixov,  an  insect, 
an<l  </>iAe(u,  to  love.]     (Bot.)     Noting  flowers  in 
which  pollination  or  fertilization  is  eflFected  by 
means  of  insects. 
JSx-TO-MdS'TIlA-CA,  n.  pi.    Add.    [Gr.  eVTo^tc,  an 
I     insect  (from  evTo/nos,  cut  in  two),  and  o<rrpa.Kov,  a 
i     shell.]     {Zool.)     A  division  of  the  class  Crus- 
,'      tacea,  having  the  segments  of  the  body  usually 
■     distinct,  the  gills  attached  either  to  the  feet  or 
)     to  the  organs  of  mastication,  and  the  feet  fringed 
with  fine  hairs.    The  species  are  mostly  of  small 
size,   and   comprise   the  water-fleas,  trilobites, 
cypris,  and  possibly  the  king-crabs,  <fec. 
£n'TO-PHYTE,  71.     [Prefix  ento,  and  Gr.  <^vTdv,  a 
plant.]     A  vegetable  parasite  growing  within 
the  body  of  an  animal  or  within  another  plant, 
as  some  rhizanths  and  fungals. 


EN-TO-PHYT'IC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ento- 
phytes  ;  developing  in  the  interior  of  plants 
and  afterward  appearing  on  the  surface,  as 
fungi. 

EN-TOUR' A^E  (en-tor'ij),n.  [Fr.,  enclosure.]  En- 
closure; environs;  as,  "  The  e«<o«ra(/e  of  a  city." 

£N-T0-Z0-0L'0-9iST,  n.  [Gr.  ivroi,  within,  ^ioi/, 
a  living  creature,  and  Aoyos,  a  discourse.]  {Zool.) 
A  student  of  the  Entozoa. 

ENTR'ACTE  (On-trakt),  n.  [Fr.  entre,  between,  and 
acte,  an  act.]  The  interval  between  tlie  acts  of 
a  play  ;  also,  a  musical  interlude  played  during 
the  interval,  a  dance  performed,  or  the  like. 

Sn'TRANT,  n.  One  who  enters.  "  The  entrant 
into  life."  Bp.  Terret, 

f  EN-TREAT'MENT,  n.     Add.     Invitation. 

Be  somewhat  scantier  of  your  maiden  presence, 

Set  vour  eutreatmenta  [the  invitations  you  receive]  at  a 

hfgher  rate 
Than  a  command  to  parley.  Shak. 

ENTR/^JE  (On-tra),  n.  Add.  {Cookery.)  A  con- 
ventional name  for  a  side-dish,  as  a  cutlet, 
fricassee,  fricandeau,  fillet,  scallop,  sweetbread, 
(fee. 

EN-TRUST',  V.  a.    Same  as  Intrust. 

EN-TWINE',  V.  n.     See  Intwine. 

EN-VER'DURE,  v.  a.  To  invest  with  verdure. 
"  Enverduring  the  green  of  heavenly  palms." 

E.  B.  Browning. 

t  EN-VER'MEIL,  a.  Vermilion  ;  red.  "  My  check 
ennermeil."  Milton, 

t  EN-VI'RON,  ad.     [Fr.]     About. 

Lord  Godfrey's  eye  three  times  environ  goes.    Fairfax. 

EN-VIg'A^E  (fu-vTz'ij),  f.  a.     [Fr.  envisager.']     To 

look  at  the  face  of;  to  regard ;  to  recognize,    [u.] 

From  the  very  dawn  of  existence  the  infant  must  envisage 
self,  and  body  acting  on  self.  McGosh. 

EN-VI§'A9E-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  envisaging  or 
state  of  being  envisaged. 

f  EN-VYN'ED  {or  ?n-v5n'ed),^.  &  a.  [Verb-form- 
ing prefix  en,  and  Fr.  vin,  L.  vinum,  wine.]  Sup- 
plied or  stored  with  wine.  "  A  better  enryned 
man  was  nowhere  none."  Chancer. 

EN-\vAll',  v.  a.  To  enclose  or  fortify  with  a  wall ; 
to  in  wall. 

SN-ZO-Ot'IC,  a.  [Gr.  iv,  in,  and  ^iov,  an  animal.] 
Noting  diseases  peculiar  to  the  cattle  of  a  dis- 
trict : — corresponding  to  endemic  as  applied  to 
diseases  affecting  man. 

E-0-LlTH'IC,  a.  [Gr.  iju)^,  dawn,  and  KCBoi,  a  stone.] 
(Archxol.)  Noting  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
palaeolithic  or  ancient  stone  period ;  noting  that 
period  of  archffiological  time  in  which  the  earli- 
est evidences  of  man's  existence  on  earth  occur. 

French  archaeologists  feel  justified  in  recognizing  an  eolithic 
man  who  used  tiiut  and  fire.  Nineteenth  Century. 

E'0-PHYTE,  n.  [Gr.  jjcis,  dawn,  and  ^vt6v,  a  plant.] 
{Pal.)  A  fossil  plant  of  the  primordial  period 
of  fossil  botany. — See  Pri.mordial,  Suppl. 

E-0-PHYT'IC,  a.  {Pal.)  Of  or  relating  to,  or 
noting  the  period  of,  eophytes  ;  primordial. 

E'OS,  n.  {Gr.  Myth.)  The  goddess  of  the  dawn; 
Aurora.     "The  bright-haired  Eos."        Bryant. 

E'O-SINE  {or  e'p-sin),  n.  [Gr.  ^(is,  the  dawn.]  A 
beautiful  rose-red  fluorescent  dye-stuff  for  silk. 

E-0-ZO'lC,  «.  [See  EozooN.]  {Geol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  eozoon: — specifically,  noting  the 
oldest  fossiliferous  rocks,  from  their  exhibiting 
the  earliest  traces  of  organized  existences. 

E-0-zO'ON,  n.  [Gr.  i7als,  dawn,  and  i<aov,  an  ani- 
mal.] {Pal.)  A  very  minute  fossil  organism, 
first  observed  in  certain  limestones  of  Canada, 
so  named  from  its  position  in  the  oldest  strati- 
fied rocks  yet  known  to  geology.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  coral-making  rhizopod,  but  some 
observers  altogether  question  its  animal  origin. 

EP,     )  A  Greek  preposition  used  as  a  prefix,  and 
£p'I.  I  signifying   on,   upon,  over,  above,  toward, 
addition. 

E-PAQ-RI-DA'CE-M,)n.  pi.      {Rot.)      A    natural 

EP- AC-RID' E-M,        ]  order  of  plants  closely  akin 

to  the  heaths,  and  constituting  their  Australian 

representatives.     The    species    are    ornamental 

green-house  plants. 


EP-AN-iS'TRO-PHE,  n.  [Gr.,  a  return— ^i,  on, 
iiva.,  up,  back,  and  arpi^ui,  to  turn.]  {Rhet.)  A 
figure  in  which  the  speaker  makes  the  con- 
cluding words  of  one  clause  the  beginning  ones 
of  the  next. 

E-PAN'0-DY,  n.  [Gr.  en-avoSos,  return — iiti,  upon, 
avoL,  up,  and  656s,  way.]  {Bot.)  The  return 
of  an  irregular  flower  to  a  regular  form. 

£P'AR-gHY,  n.  Add.  A  province  in  ancient  and 
modern  Greece  immediately  under  a  nomarchy 
or  nome. 

E-PEi'RA,  n.  {Zool.)  The  genus  of  Arachnida 
which  comprises  the  common  garden  spider  {E. 
diadema). 

E-PEN'THE-SIS,  n.  Add.  [Gr.  eiri,  upon,  iv,  in, 
and  riftrj/xi,  to  put  or  place.]  {Gram.)  The  in- 
terpolation of  a  letter  in  the  body  of  a  word,  as 
of  n  in  lantern,  from  L.  laterna,  of  r  in  groom  of 
bridegroom,  from  A.  S.  gttma,  a  man. 

tP'I.     See  Ep,  Suppl. 

£p-I-BLAsT',  n.  [Gr.  en-i,  upon,  and  /SAao-rdj,  a 
shoot.]  {Physiol.)  {a)  The  upper  or  outer 
layer  of  cells  of  a  blastoderm  : — sometimes 
called  ectoderm,  {b)  An  abortive  organ  in  the 
oat  plant,  supposed  to  be  the  rudiment  of  a 
second  cotyledon. 

£p'I-CAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epic ;  par- 
taking of  the  character  of  an  epic ;  heroic. 

Life  made  by  duty  epical 

And  rhythmic  with  the  truth.  Whittier. 

ilP-T-CA'LYX,  n.  {Bot.)  An  outer  calyx,  consist- 
ing either  of  sepals  or  of  bracts,  as  in  mallows. 

fiP-I-CLI'NAL,  a.  [Prefix  epi,  upon,  and  Gr.  kAiVw, 
to  recline.]  {Bot.)  Situated  on  the  disk  or  re- 
ceptacle of  a  flower.  Webster. 

t  EP-I-CU'RE-OUS,  a.     Epicurean.   Bp.  Gardiner. 

EP'I-DERM,  n.     Same  as  Epidermis. 

fiP-I-DER'MA-TOID,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  the 
epiderin;  resembling  the  epiderm. 

fiP-I-DER-MI-§A'TION,  n.  A  surgical  operation 
for  transferring  pieces  of  skin  from  one  jiart 
of  the  body  to  another,  or  from  one  person  to 
another;  skin-grafting. 

fiP-I-giE'AL,  rt.  {Bot.)  Add.  Noting  cotyledons, 
as  those  of  the  kidney-bean,  which  appear  above 
ground  during  germination. 

£P-I-9EN'E-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  enC,  upon,  and  Eng.  gen- 
esis, which  see.] 

1.  {Physiol.)  A  theory  of  reproduction  ac- 
cording to  which  the  young  is  created  entirely 
anew,  receiving  from  each  parent  the  materials 
necessary  for  its  formation  : — opposed  to  the 
theory  of  evolution.  Dimglison. 

2.  {Geol.)  The  conversion  of  a  rock  into  a 
new  form  ;  metasomatosis. — See  Metasomatosis. 

fiP-I-giEN'E-SIST,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine 
of  epigenesis. 

£P-I-9E-NET'IC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  produced  by, 
epigenesis.  "  The  epigenetic  or  metasomatic 
origin  of  serpentine,  steatine,  chlorine,  and 
similar  rocks."  Pro/.  Sterry  Hunt. 

fiP-I-G0-NA'TI-6N,  n.  [Gr.  iiti,  upon,  and  yovaTioi', 
the  hip-joint.]  {Eccl.)  An  ajipendage  worn 
depending  from  the  girdle,  supposed  to  represent 
the  napkin  with  which  the  Saviour  girded  him- 
self at  the  Last  Supper.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  its  use  is  confined  to  the  Pope;  in  the 
GreekChurch,  it  extends  to  all  bishops.  Staunton, 
E-PIG'Q-NT,  ^n.pl.  [Gr.  eTriyoi/oi,  the  after-born, 
EP'I-GONE§,  J  posterity — ini,  on,  after,  and  yivui, 
to  be  born.]  In  Greek  history,  a  collective  name 
for  the  sons  of  the  seven  Greek  chiefs  who  con- 
ducted the  expedition  against  Thebes,  as  also 
for  the  Heraclidae  and  other  heroes  of  the  epic 
period ; — hence,  in  literature,  a  name  given  to 
writers  who  limit  themselves  to  developing  the 
ideas  of  masters  of  the  epic  or  classic  period. 

E-PiG'R.\-PHIST,  n.      A    student  of   epigraphy; 

one  skilled  in  deciphering  inscriptions. 

Questions  belonging  rather  to  the  antiquary  and  the  epigra- 
pMst.  ^^re. 


A,  B,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;    i,  £,  I,  5,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  E,  I,  0,  V,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER;    mIeN,  SIB; 


A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Epirus 
or  Suutbern  Albania. 


EPIGRAPHY 

fl-plG'RA-PHY,  M.  Add.  The  art  or  practice  of 
engravinjij  inscriptions,  as  on  rockK. 

A  oelebrateil  inivription  grarvo  on  the  rock.r  (liec  of  one 
of  the  lUiuriliilQ-pt^ak^  or  Honsu  .  .  .  U  the  inoit  Kncient 
Apectmea  of  t'hliiuse  epigraphy  extant.  Lenormant. 

£P-I-L£P'TI-F01tM.  <».  Keseniblingenilepoy.  "Ep- 
ileptiform convulsions."  Ur.  II.  \V.  HichardHun. 

fiP-I-Lgp'TOlD,  n.  Resembling  or  akin  to  epi- 
lepsy ;  a«i,  "  An  epileptoid  fit." 

fiP-I-Nl"CI.\N  (-ulsh'jn),  1  „.        [See   Ept.viciON.] 
£P-I-NIK'I-.\N,  J  Relating    to    or  '  cele- 

brating a  victory;  as,  "An  epinician  song."  [r.] 
ftP-I-0R'Nl8,   )  „  „  „        . 

£p-Y-OR'Nis  I  "■  "  Mvionms,  Suppl. 

£lP'I-PUYT£,  n.  Add.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  vegetable  parasites  on  the  animal  body ;  a 
dermatophyte. 

fiP-|-PHYT'I-CAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epi- 
phyte. 

iP-f-PO' DI-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ini,  upon,  and  irou's, 
woSoi,  a  tout.]  (Zo'ol.)  Muscular  lobes  devel- 
oi)ed  from  the  lateral  and  upper  surfaces  of  the 
feet  of  some  mollusks. 

fiP-I-P5L'IC,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  fluorescence. 

E-PIP'0-Li.JE,  1  p.  a.     (Opt.)     To  change  into  the 

E-pIp'0-LIZE,  )  condition  of  epipolisin  or  fluores- 
cence:  to  cause  to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of 
fluorescence.  Stokes. 

E-PIp'0-LI§M,  n.  [Gr.  eiriiroAij.  a  surface— €7ri,  on, 
upon,  and  weAai,  to  be.]  (Opt.)  The  same  as 
Fluouesce.xce,  which  see.  Herschel. 

fiP'I-B5T,     I  „ 

fiP'I-ROTE,  j  01 

fiP'I-SPORE,  n.  [Gr.  «irt,  upon,  and  Eng.  spore.] 
(hot.)     The  outside  covering  of  a  spore-cell. 

E-PIS-TE-M0L'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  i^i<T-n„i.r),  under- 
stan  ling,  and  Aoyo;,  discourse,  reason,  doctrine.] 
(Met.)     The  science  of  true  knowing. 

Bpittcmnlogy  Is  the  doctrine  or  theory  of  knowing,  just  as 
ontoloj;  U  the  doctrine  or  theory  of  being.  Prof.  Ferrier. 

E-PIS'TO-Ii.VR,  a.    Same  as  Epistolary. 

£P-I-ST0'LE-.\N, »'.  A  writer  of  epistles  or  letters; 
an  epistolary  correspondent,     [r.] 

He  has  been  a  negligent  epittoltan  as  well  as  myself. 

'      Mr».  Cowden  Clarke. 

E-pIs'TO-LER,  n.     (Eccl.)     Same  as  Epistleu. 

E-pIs'TRO-PHY,  »,  (Bot.)  (a)  The  reversion  of 
a  monstrous  or  variegated  form  to  a  normal  one. 
(b)  A  mode  of  distribution  of  protoplasm  and 
chlorophyll  granules  under  the  action  of  light. 

fiP-I-SYL'LO-gil.^M,  n.  [Prefi-t  epi,  over  and 
ab  )ve,  and  si/llojism.']  (Logic.)  In  a  chiin  of 
reasfjiunj,  a  conclusion  based  on  an  incidental 
or  supplementary  premiss  or  proposition,  called 
a  prosyllogism,  confirming  the  major  or  minor 
premiss;  a  conclusion  or  argument  based  on  a 
premiss  which  is  itself  the  conclusion  of  a  syllo- 
gi.sin. 

fiP-I-T.\PH'I-.\L.  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epi- 
tiiph  ;  e}>it:iphic;  epitaphian. 
Spitaphial  Latin  verses  are  not  to  be  taken  too  literally. 

Lowell. 
£P-I-THE'LI-AL,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  epi- 
thelium. 

E-pItH'E-sIs,  n.  [Gr.  ivi,  on,  to,  and  #<Vis,  a 
setting,  pincing.]  (Gram.)  The  addition  of  a 
letter  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  siootind  for  swoon, 
amongst  for  amonges,  whilst  for  whiles. 

EP-I-Z6'gy.  H. ;  pi.  SP-I-ZO'A.  Add.  (Zoiil.)  A 
general  mine  for  animals  infesting  the  surfivce 
of  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  as  lice,  fleas,  par- 
asitic crustsiceans,  Ac. ;  an  ectozoiin. 

fiP-I-Z0-5T'IC,    a.     Add.     1.    (Zodl.)      Parasitic 

on  animals. 
2.  ( Path.)    Noting  diseases  prevailing  among 

animals  : — corresponding  to  epidemic  as  applied 

to  human  diseases. 
fiP'O-N^M,  n.      Add.     [Gr.  iir^yv,i<n.]      (Myth.  & 

Primitive  History  ) 
1.  The  hypothetical  individual  from  whom  a 

race,    kingdom,    city,    dynasty,  or   the   like   is 

supposed  to  have  Uvken  its  name:  thus,  Hellen 


£P-0-Nf  M'lC,      )  a. 

?-pOn'v-moCs,  1  to 

people,  a  dynasty,  or  the  like, 
ancestor  of  Munster  clans." 


1857 

js   the   eponym  of  the  Hellenes;   Romulus,  of 
Rome;  Jirut,  of  Britain. 

The  eponym  of  the  city,  Megaros,  son  of  7.en«.  warned  by  the 
cry  of  oraue<  [of  the  coming  deluge],  took  refuge  ou  Mount  <le- 
'»"'<"'•  (Jontemp.  Rev. 

2.  The  name,  as  of  a  people  or  country,  de- 
rived from  an  individual. 

Add.     Giving,  or  supposed 

give,  name  to  a  country,  a 

The  eponymous 

Ein-y.  Urit. 

Bponymoxu  heroes — imaginary  personages  who  owe  their  ori. 
gin  to  the  mere  fact  of  the  e.xi.^leucc  of  certain  tribe  ur  race 
names,  to  account  for  which  they  were  inrenlml. 

Hev.  <l.  XawliiuoH. 

E-POn'Y-MIsT,  n.  A  person  who  gives  his  name 
to  a  country,  a  race,  a  dynasty,  or  the  like ;  an 
eponym. 

Aiolos  l.'i  .  .  .  not  the  eponymUt  of  a  tribe  or  race,  but  only 
the  ancestor  of  a  family.  GUuUtune. 

E-PON'Y-MY,  n.  [Gr.  inuiw^ia.]  In  ancient 
Athenian  records,  the  name  given  to  each  year 
after  the  name  of  the  chief  archon  for  that  term. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  system  of  de- 
riving the  name  of  a  race  from  a  hypothetical 
progenitor,  first  king,  &c. 

fiP'OPT,  n.  One  of  the  Epoptm:—\n  a  general 
sense,  one  who  understands  the  esoteric  doctrines 
or  mysteries  of  any  secret  system  ;  an  initiated 
person.  Carlyle. 

E-PdP'TJE,  n.  pi.  [Latinized  from  Gr.  eiroTrTcuM, 
to  inspect.]  (Or.  Antiq.)  The  name  given  to 
those  admitted  to  view  the  secrets  of  the  greater 
mysteries  or  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks. 

E-QUATE',  v.  a,  [L.  eequo,  xquatum,  to  make 
equal.]  To  make  equal ;  to  reduce  to  an  aver- 
age or  to  a  common  standard  of  comparison. 

E-QUA'TOR,  «.  Add.  (Magnetism.)  The  line 
equidistant  from  the  two  poles  of  a  horseshoe 
magnet,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of 
magnetic  force;  the  line  bisecting  the  axial 
line. 

E-QUA-TO'BI-.\L,  a.  Add.  (Magnetism.)  Noting 
a  line  bisecting  the  axial  line  of  a  horseshoe 
magnet. 

E-QUES-TRI-ENKE,  n.    [Fr.]    A  female  equestrian. 

EQ'UI-D.E,  n.  pi.  [L.  equus,  a  horse,  and  termi- 
nation id«  from  Gr.  patronymic  suflJx  t'S>)«.] 
(Zodl.)  A  family  of  perissodactylous,  hoofed 
animals,  comprising  the  horse,  ass,  and  zebra: 
— called  also  Solidungula. 

E-QUIp'AR-A-BLE,  a.     Comparable.      [Obs.  or  r.] 

E-QU1P'A-R.\TE,  V.  a.     To  compare.     [Obs.  or  R.] 

E-QUIP'K-D.\L,  a.  [L.  sequus,  equal,  and  pes, 
pedis,  a  foot.]  Lit.,  equal-footed: — specifically, 
applied  by  Dana  to  animals  having  the  pairs  of 
feet  equal. 

E-QUI-p£n'S.ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  tequus,  equal,  and 
penso,  pensatum,  to  weigh.]  To  regard  as  of 
equal  weight;  to  esteem  alike.     [Obs.  or  r.] 

E-QUI-PON'DER-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  leqiins,  equal,  and 
pondus,  ponderis,  weight.]  To  be  equivalent  to 
in  weight ;  to  counterbalance,  [r.]  "  More 
than  equiponderated  the  declension  in  that  di- 
rection." De  Quincey. 

E-QUI-R.K"TION-.\L  (-rash'vn-al).  a.  [L.  xquus, 
equal,  and  ratio,  a  reckoning.]  ( Arith.  A  Geom. ) 
Having  an  equal  ratio : — specifically,  noting 
nurabora  in  geometrical  progression,  which  in- 
crease or  decrease  regularly  by  being  multiplied 
or  divided  by  the  same  number. 

E-QUI-SE-TA'CEOyS  (-ti'shijs),  a.  (l^ot.)  Belong- 
ing to  the  horse-tail  family,  or  Eqnisr.taeem. 

E-QUlS'0-N.ANT,  a.  [L.  Kquus,  equal,  and  sonans, 
p.  pr.  of  sono,  to  sound.]     Sounding  equally.       I 

K-QUlV'A-LfiNCE,  n.     Add.     (Chem.)     The  com- ! 
bining  power  of  an  element  expressed  in  monad 
atoms;  the  number  of  monad  atoms  one  atom 
of  the  clement  can  combine  with;  valency.         j 

E-QUlV'A-LfiNT.  n.     Add.    (Chem.)     The  amount 
of  an  element  which   is  capable  of  combining  I 
with  or  displacing  one  part  or  one  atom  of  »  | 
monad,  as  of  hydrogen. 


ESGUARD 


1.  To  oonstUate  the  eqntr. 


¥-QUrV';^.LeXT.  p.  a. 
alent  of;  to  equal. 

The  Inlenalty  of  the  Iroa-IlM*  la  mn  teWrMartea  U  mmtmm. 
Unle.1  by  the  lnua>lty  of  Ui.  InM-Uan  ««  •totrr*  ia  vSimm- 
truui  of  the  luu.  trnt^wT 

2.  To  get  or  produce  an  equivalent  to ;  to  get 
a  counterpart  to. 

wlUi  tlie  .pociraoi  Uw  no  pnttmu  a*  muimnaj.  fti^ir 
(In  both  uMs  recent.) 

KR'Bf-A,  n.  [From  the  last  syllable  of  Ytltrhy, 
in  Sweden,  where  it  is  found,  along  wiib  yttria, 
in  the  mineral  ytterbite.]  The  native  oxide  of 
erbium. — See  next  entry. 

KR'Bt-CM,  H.  [See  Erbia,  suprn.'\  (Ckem.)  A 
rare  metal  of  the  cerium  group,  so  named  from 
the  mineral  erbia,  which  ia  \xa  oxide.  It  has 
not  been  isolated.     Sym.  Er. ;  AU  wt.  I12.«. 

t  ERCH-B-DfeK'NE,  n.     Archdeacon. 

In  hl«  pume  he  •hould  Tpuniiihe<1  be: 

"  Purse  U  the  erchtiUkHet  bell,'  qood  k«. 

t  fiR'IGH,  n.     Same  as  Eriach. 

£R-I-NA'CEOrS    (-na'ihva),   a.       [L.   eriuneetu,   % 

hedgehog.)     Of  or  belonging  to  the  hedgehog 

or  its  tribe. 


E-RlN'Nys, 
£R'R!-NY8, 
Fuiy 


.  )  H.   [Sansc.  .SaroN^n.]   ((^ns».  Mytk.) 
,  j  The  goddess  of  strife  and  diaeord;  * 


No  more  the  thirsty  Erinny  of  this  son 
Shall  daub  her  lips  la  her  own  children' 


Skmk. 

A  species  of  moth, 


Ermi  De-moth. 


ER'MiNE-.MuTn,  .(.     (Eut.) 
so   named    from   the 
feathering     of      its 
wings  resembling  er- 
mine's fur. 

ERN,  V.  a.  A  r.  n.    The 

older  form  of  yearn, 

Shak. 

ERSE,  n.  A  a.  Add. 
Designating  thehin- 
guHge  of  the  Irish 
Celts,  and  some- 
times, but  rarely,  applied  to  the  Celtic  speech 
of  Scotland,  which  ia  more  generally  called 
Gaelic. 

E-Rl'BES-CiTE,  n.  [L.  eruheseo,  to  blush.]  An 
ore  of  copper,  bornite. — See  Bornite.  Suppl. 

t  E-RU'DI-ATE,  r.  a.  [L.  enidio,  to  polish,  edu- 
cate— e,  out  of,  and  rudis,  rude.]  To  polish  or 
civilize;  to  educate;  to  instruct. 

The  skilful  goddea*  tbere  entdiatte  these 

In  all  she  did.  rm»»kmm. 

E-rCP'TION-.\L,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
eruption  or  eruptions;  eruptive.  *'  Eiuptioujl 
forces."  Proctor. 

E-RYTH'RI^M,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  particular  state 
of  p!umage  characterized  by  excess  of  red  pig- 
ment, as  in  Scops,  Asia,  and  other  owls. — Com- 
pare albinism,  melanism. 

E-RYTH'R<>9£N,  n.  Add.  A  peculiar  animal 
principle,  considered  a.'  the  base  of  the  coloring- 
matter  of  blood  : — also,  a  variety  of  cbromngen, 
so  called  because  it  produces  a  red  color  with 
acids.  Thomas, 

£R'y-THROlD,  a.     Of  a  red  color ;  reddish. 

6S'C.\R.  )  „.     [Ir.]     ((Jfo/.)     The  name  given  In 

£S'KER.  )  Ireland  to  long  continuous  mounds  or 
ridges  of  post-glacial  drift,  often  stretching  for 
miles  along  the  river-valleys,  and  nnw  extended 
to  similar  accumulations  in  other  parts  of  Brit- 
ain. In  Scotland  they  are  called  knmes  or 
kaims. — Spelled  also  eschar,  r«4rnr,  and  eskir, 

£S-GH.\-TO-lAK?'|-C.\L.  a.  (Erel.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  esehat'tlogji-  or  the  last  things,  vit.,  Death, 
Judgment,  Heaven,  Hell. 

t  ES-CIlArNQE'.  or  ES-CHAf  X'9f.  a.     Exchange. 

Well  could  he  In  ttMrnmnf*  shiaMet  wU.        Ckamem. 

t8-cf.A'B.\,  I  (or  *e-lnr«'if ),  a.      Swne  as  Ec»- 
tS-Kt-'\'TU^  )  car  A.  Suppl. 
I  t'»F.S,  r.  a.    To  give  ease  or  entertainment  to; 
to  ease :  to  entertain. 

Re  l^'tvth  Iketa.  aad  dMk  m  greM  labaar 
To  nem  tttem  aad  4v  lh«B  all  k«**«r. 

t  ISGUAbD',  n.     Guard. 


"  One  of  oar  t^gmard," 
Btam.  A  FL 


m6vb,  nob,  SON;   B&LL,  BOB,  bClB,  ANNUAL,  u,  French,— <},  9,  5,  fc  w/t ;  0,  0,  $,  i,  hard; 
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h,  in,  *tual;  §  M  I;  fa*  gs.— THIS,  ttii. 


ESKIMOS 


1858 


EVENTUALITY 


£S'KI-M05,  «.  pi.  [From  eskimantik,  eater  of  raw  1 
ti.sii.ii  ii.iuieapplieil  to  them  by  the  Algonkins.] 
(Ethitol.)  Tlie  ttboiigiuiil  nvce  skirling  tlie 
Greenliuicl  and  Nortli-Ameriuan  sliores  from 
Labrador  to  Alaska;  tlio  Inmiits: — written  also 
Enqnimaiix. 

E-SJD'IC,  )i.  [Gr.  rata,  within,  and  ofids,  a  way.] 
Con  iiiuting  from  witiiout  inward;  afferent: — 
speeiiically,  said  of  nerves,  capillaries,  <tc. 

£S-0-TEB'IC,  o.  Add.  [Physiol.  &  Path.)  Noting 
a  series  of  phenomena  or  changes  resulting 
from  causes  internal  and  proper  to  the  organi- 
zation, Thomas. 

ESPJiESSIVO  (as-prSs-sj'vo),  ad.  [It.]  {Mus.) 
With  expression. 

ESQUE  (68k).  An  adjectival  suffix  derived  from 
the  Roman-ie  tongues,  signifying  in  the  style  of, 
after  the  manner  of;  as  m  picturesque,  statuesque, 
arabesque. 

ES-TATE',  V.  a.     Add.     To  endow  with  an  estate. 

Then  would  I 
Estate  them  with  larje  laud  aud  territory.    Tennyson. 

KS-TIIE-§I-OM'E-TER.  n.  [Ur.  aZaSrjtris,  perception 
by  tlie  senses,  an. I  y-irpov,  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  susceptibility  of  the 
human  skin  to  the  sense  of  touch,  by  exhibiting 
the  nearest  point  to  which  two  objects  can  be 
made  to  approach  each  other  and  yet  be  recog- 
nized as  distin.it  when  applied  to  the  skin: — 
written  also  testhesiometer. 

ES-THE-Si'^D'IC,  H.     Same  as  ^STnESODic,  Suppl. 
ES-Tt-VA'TION,  «.    See  Estivation,  Diet.  &  Sup. 

ES-TRE-JIE'NI-.\N,  a.  &  n.  Belonging  to,  or  a  na- 
il vo  .it',  ti^sti'eiiia  lura,  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

t  EST'RES.  n.  pi.  [Old  Fr.  estre,  State,  plan.] 
Tlie  lU  yard  parts  of  a  building. 

Like  to  the  es<rc«  of  the  grimly  place 

That  hi  jhl  the  great  temple  of  Mars  in  Thrace. 

Cliaucer, 

fiST'U-\-RINE.  a.  Relating  to,  associated  with, 
or  firmed  in  an  estuary;  as,  "Estuarine  de- 
posits " 

f  E-5U'RI-fiXT,  n.  [L.  esurio,  to  hunger.]  One 
who  hungers.  "An  insatiable  esurient  after 
viclie.s."  Wood. 

E'T.V-Ql§M.  n.  [From  the  Greek  name  of  the  letter 
ij.J  The  mode  of  pronouncing  the  Greek  letter 
1}  with  a  sound  like  that  of  ey  in  they,  or  that  of 
the  Italian  long  e. 

E'T.\-(^IST,  n.  One  who  is  in  favor  of  pronouncing 
the  G.eek  tj  like  the  Italian  long  e. 

E-TERX',  n.     Eternal.     [Poet.]  Emerson. 

E-TER-NI-Z.\'TION,  n.  The  act  of  eternizing  or 
making  eternal;  the  act  of  rendering  immortal. 

[U.J 

ETH'I-C.\L.  a.  Add.  Ethical  dative  (Gram.),  the 
dative  of  a  personal  pronoun  used  when  the 
person  referred  to  has  an  interest  in  the  action 
of  the  proposition. 

£TH'XAR-13HY,  n.  The  dominion  or  rule  of  an 
ethn  t.'uh. 

ETII-NJ'/'E-XY,  n.  [Gr.  <9yot,  a  nation,  and  ytv- 
vau>,  to  produce.]  Tiiat  dep  irtment  of  ethnology 
wliijh  concerns  itself  with  the  origin  of  races 
and  nations. 

ETII-OG'RV-PHY,  n.  A  description  of  the  moral 
characteristics  of  man. 

E-TH5l'0-9Y,  n.  Add.  That  department  of  an- 
throp')logioal  and  ethnological  science  which 
investigates  the  customs  prevailing  among  dif- 
ferent races  and  at  different  stages  of  culture. 

E-TI-0L'0-5Y.  H.  Adil.  1.  {Met.)  That  depart- 
ment of  pailosophy  which  ipquires  into  causes. 

Whew>-ll. 
Specifically,  2.  (Biol.)  That  department  of 
natural  scienje  which  investigates  causes  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  structure  of  anima!s  and  plants. 
"The  crown  of  biology  is  etiolor/y."        Huxley. 

E-TRU'RI-.\N,  a.  &  n.  Belonging  to,  or  a  native 
of,  anjient  Etruria,  in  Italy. 

£tuDE  (a-tuil),  n.  [Fr.]  {Fine  Arts.)  Apiece 
for  study,  as  a  musical  composition  of  which  the 
theme  is  a  difficult  passage,  an  academical  figure 


to  be  copied  in  drawing  or  sculpture,  or  the  like; 
a  study. 

E-TYM'IC,  a.  Noting  or  relating  to  an  etymon  or 
ro.)t-word.     "-Etymic  words."  Ainer.  Cyc. 

ET'Y-MON,  n.  Add.  The  primary  signification 
of  a  word.  "The  etymon  or  genuine  sense  of 
the  word."  Coleridje. 

E-TYP'I-C.\L,  a.  [L.  c,  out  of,  and  Eng.  typical.] 
{JJio'l.)  Tending  away  or  diverging  from  a 
type;  of  exceptional  character. 

EU'CHiTES  {or  u-kl't3z),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  evxotiai.,  to 
pray. J  {Ecvl.)  The  name  of  several  sects  of 
ancient  heretics  who  placed  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion solely  in  prayer. 

EU'CHRB  (u'ker),  v.  a.  To  defeat,  as  an  opponent, 
in  one  of  the  stages  of  the  game  of  euchre; — 
hence  [Slang],  to  outwit;  to  baffle;  to  foil. 

EU-DiE-MON'ICS,  |  „.  pi.      That    department    of 

EU-DE-MOX'ICS,  J  ethics  which  treats  of  happi- 
ness or  the  means  of  attaining  happiness;  the 
science  of  happiness. 

EtJ-DiE'MON-IST,  >  „.     A  follower  of  that  school 

EU-DE'MON-IST,  J  of  philosophy  which  regards 
happiness  as  the  chief  good;  one  who  studies 
his  own  personal  enjoyment. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  with  all  his  amiability,  ...  is  essentially 
a  eudemoniat ;  the  motive  force  of  his  life  is  thu  most  refined 
intellectual  selUshness.  Hjalmar  11.  Buijesen. 

EU-D.E-MON-IS'TIC,  1  „.     Of  or  pertaining  to  eu- 
EU-DE-MON-IS'TIC,  j  daemonisra ;    of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  promotion  of  personal  enjoyment. 

Faust's  philosophy  of  life  is  essentially  eudemonistic ;  his 
chief  ^oal  is  happiness,  and  by  happiness  he  means  enjoyment, 
personal  well-being.  Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen. 

EU-^E-NES'IC.  )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  char- 
EU-^E-NET'IC,  1  acterized  by,  eugenesis;  breeding 
freely,  especially  with  a  member  of  a  different 
species ;  fertile. 
EU-giEN'E-SIS,  n.     [Gr,  ei,  well,  and  yeVeo-is,  gen- 
eration.] 

1.  The  quality  of  breeding  freely  :  fertility. 
More  specifically,   2.  The  jiroduclion  of  off- 
spring between  parents  of  different  species. 
EU-GU'BJ-AN,  I  a.     [L.    Euguhium,    Iguvium,    the 
EU'GU-BINE,    j  ancient  niime  of  Gubbio,  where  the 
tablets  were  discovered  in  144-I-.1  {Limj.)  Noting 
certain    bronze  tablets   containing  a  series  of 
sacerdotal  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  Umbrian 
language  and  affording  the  earliest  specimens 
of  any  dialect  of  the  Latin  group  of  tongues  : — 
written  also  Ii/uvine. 
EU-HEM'ER-I§M,  n.     [From   Euhemerus  of  Mes- 
sene,   the  originator  of   the  theory.]     (Myth.) 
The  doctrine  that  the  ancient  gods  were  simply 
men  deified  on  account  of  the  benefits  they  had 
conferred  on  their  fellows,  or  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  tiieir  devotees. 

EU-HEM-ER-IS'TIC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
doctrine  of  Euhemeristn;  characterized  by  Eu- 
hemerism  ;   as,  "The  Euhemeristic  theory." 

EU-HfiM'KR-iZE,  v.  a.  Tr)  interpret,  as  heathen 
mytliology,  in  accordance  with  the  Euhemer- 
istic theory. 

EU-M£n'I-DE5,  n.  pi.  [Gr.,  the  benevolent  or 
grao'ious  ones.]  {Class.  Myth.)  A  euphemistic 
name  for  the  Furies. 

EU-NO'MI-AN.?.  n.  pi.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of 
heretics  of  the  fourth  century,  who  maintained 
that  Christ  was  a  created  being  of  a  nature 
unlike  that  of  God: — so  named  after  Eunomius, 
Bishop  of  Cyzicum,  their  founder. 

EU'PHE-MIZE,  V.  a.  To  express  by  a  euphemism, 
or  in  delicate  language,     [r.] — See  Euphuizk. 

EU'PHE-MIZE,  V.  n.  To  express  one's  self  in  eu- 
phemisms or  delicate  language,     [r.] 

EU-PHOR-BI-A'CE-Mn.  pi.  {Hot.)  A  large  natural 
order  of  ])lants,  including  the  Ricinus  (castor-oil 
plant),  Siphouia  (the  caoutchouc  or  india-rubber 
tree),  and  Croton,  which  yields  croton  oil. 

EU-PHR;f;  NICS,  I  n,  pi.     [Gr.  evc^paiVio,  to  make 
EU-PHREN'ICS,  J  merry,   to    gladden.]     A    name 

common  to  such  stimulants  as  elevate  the  mind, 

as  wine,  beer,  brandy,  <fec.     [r.] 


EU-PIIR.XN'TICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  tv<l>pavr(.K6i,  cheer- 
ing,]    The  same  as  EuPHRvENlcs,  Suppl.     [r.] 

EU'PUtJ-I.;JM,  n.  Add.  An  affectation  of  extreme 
refinement  and  delicacy  in  style,  brought  into 
fashion  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  John 
Lily's  "  Euphiies,  or  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,"  and 
his  "  Eupkaes  and  his  England." 

EU'PHU-iZE,  V.  n.  To  express  one's  self  in  nn 
affecteJly  refined  manner;  to  be  fastidious  in 
the  use  of  language. 

Syn. — Eiiphemize,  EupliuLze.  We  etijAemise  when  we 
express  ourselvea  with  delicate  regard  to  the  feeliiig«  of 
a  person  witii  whom  we  liave  to  find  fault;  we  eiipliuLe 
wlien  we  substitute  fine  words  for  j)luiii  ones  thiouglj 
vanity  or  aft'et-latioii.  To  call  a  "sin"  a  "peccadillo" 
and  an  "ugly"  person  "  plain"  are  eiiphemitmis ;  to  call 
a  "  farm-Worker"  or  "  farm-liand"  an  "agricultuial  la- 
borer" and  a  "  barber's  shop"  a  "  tonsoi  ial  art  euipo- 
rium"  ai  e  etqihuisrns. 

EU-RA'SIAN  (u-ra'shan),  n.  Add.  Properly,  a 
hnll'-breed  between  a  European  and  a  native 
Asiatic  woman. 

EU-EO-PE'AN,  o.  Add.  European  plan,  the  mode 
of  living  in  a  hotel  by  which  the  lodger  boards 
where  he  pleases,  paying  merely  for  what  he 
gets.     [U.S.] 

EU-RO-PE'AN-!ZE,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  become  Eu- 
ropean ;  to  cause  or  induce  to  adopt  European 
manners  and  character;  to  accustom  to  Euro- 
pean usages. 

EUS-CA'liA,  n.  [Basque,  from  euske,  sun  or  east, 
and  <(;•((,  manner.]  The  native  nauie  of  the 
Basque  provinces  and  of  the  language  peculiar 
to  them.  Eusoara  cannot  be  classed  with  any 
Aryan  or  Semitic  tongue,  but  appears  to  be  of 
a  more  primitive  character,  and  to  prc.'^ent  some 
analogies  with  Mongol,  North-American,  and 
certain  East-African  tongues.  Ency.  Brit. 

EUS-CA'RAN,      )  XT  .•       .1.    n 

EUS-CA'RI-AN,  }  «•    N*'*'"^  the  Basque  language. 

EU'SE-MITES,  11.  pi.  [Gr.  eu,  im]iJying  goodness 
or  purity,  and  Semites.]  A  term  sometimes  ap- 
))lied  to  the  Arabs  of  Arabia,  also  to  the  Jews, 
Arameans,  Syrians,  and  ChalTleans,  to  express 
that  they  are  pure  Semites. 

EU-STA'THI-AN§.  n.  pi.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  fourth- 
century  sect,  named  after  their  leader,  Eusta- 
thius,  who  taught  that  married  people  were  ex- 
cluded from  salvation,  with  other  extravagant 
doctrines. 

EU-TROPH'IC,  n.  [Gr.  e5,  well,  and  Tpo<t>r),  nour- 
ishment.] (Med.)  An  agent  whose  action  is 
exerted  on  the  system  of  nutrition  without 
causing  increase  of  secretions.  l>un;/lison. 

EU'TRO-PHY.  n.  [Gr.  evTpo<f>ia—ev,  well,  and  rpe^w, 
to  nourish.]    {Med.)    A  good  state  of  nutrilitm. 

Dun(/lisoii. 

E-VXl'U-ATE,  v.  a.  [Fr.  ^valuer.]  To  determine 
the  value  of  by  examination,  experiment,  or 
the  like;  to  appraise;  to  ajipreeiate.     [r.] 

E-VAL-U-A'TIOK,  n.  A  valuation  or  estimate  de- 
duced from  experiment,  investigation,  or  essay; 
appraisement. 

The  experiment  has  l)een  made,  and  Professor  De  Morgan  tells 
ns  that  a  verv  excellent  evaluation  of  the  celebrated  proportion 
.  .  .  was  the  result.  J'roctor. 

fiV-A-Nl"TION  (6v-a-nlBh'un),  n.  [L.  evanesce,  to 
vanish.]  The  act  of  vanishing,  or  state  of 
having  vanished,  [r.]  '•  Utter  inanition  and 
evunition."  Carhjh. 

EVE,  n.  Add.  The  evening  before  a  festival  : — 
distinguished  from  Aviyil  in  not  being  observed 
by  fasting. 

EV'EX,  V.  a.  Add.  t  To  act  up  to;  to  equal. 
'*  The  care  I  have  had  to  even  your  content." 

Shak. 

EV'EX-SONG,  n.  Add.  {Eccl.)  {a)  {Rom. 
Cath.  Ch.)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
canonical  hour  known  also  ns  vespers.  {!>)  In 
the  English  Church,  the  evening-  or  vesper-ser- 
vice. Prayer  Book. 

E-VENT-U-.\I/I-TY,  «.  Add.  1.  That  which 
eventuates  or  happens.     ■ 

2.  The  probability  of  an  event's  happening. 


A,  E,  i,  0,  U,  Y,  long;    X,  £,   I,  O,  V,  Y,  short;    A,  B,  T,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;    HEIR,   HER;    MiEN,  SIR; 


EVER-IIIGHERING 

8v-EB-HiGH'KR-lNG,  a.  Mounting  oontinuonsly 
hi^iior;  riijin^  uuo  abuvo  unnthur. 

Sweep 
Jn  fver-Mghering  c»'{lc-clrclea  up 
To  tbo  ureiic  hud  vt  Ulur.v.  Tennfon. 

f  BV'ER-ICH,  I  (or    av'fr-jch — ch    aspirated    gut- 

t  £V'EU-YCH  J  turiil),  a.     Every  ;  eacli. 

He  knew  tlic  taveriiM  wull  in  everick  town, 

Aud  eeeryck  liujtvlur  uud  lapoter.  Chaucer. 

£v-0-LU'TI()X,  n.  Add.  {liiul.)  The  name  for 
tiie  serie.i  of  steps  thruu<rh  whioli  any  living 
being  has  passed  in  acquiring  its  present  nior- 
phulogic.il  and  physiologiuul  characters  : — also, 
the  doctrine  that  all  organized  beings  (plants, 
animals,  and  man)  have  been  developed  origi- 
nally from  a  single  cell,  passing  by  continuous 
upward  progression  from  simpler  forms  and 
lower  types  to  higher  and  more  complex  struc- 
tures; Darwinism.  The  term  is  applied  also  to 
mental  and  moral  development,  as  also  to  that 
of  languages,  institutions,  beliefs,  and,  indeed, 
of  every  product  of  human  activity  capable  of 
growth  and  development. 

Evolution  ia  deflned  br  Herbert  Spencer  as  consisting  In  a 
progress  from  the  Irimo^cncous  to  the  hcterojeneom.  from  gen- 
eral to  ipeclat.  from  the  simple  to  the  compbx;  and  this  pro- 
cess Is  cou4l.lered  to  hi  traceable  in  tha  formation  of  the  worlds, 
In  the  multiplication  of  the  type<  and  species  of  plants  and 
animals,  in  the  ori';lnatlon  and  diversity  of  lan^ua^^es,  litera- 
tures, arts,  and  sciences,  and  in  all  the  changes  of  human  in- 
stitutions and  society.  Johiison'a  Cyc. 

In  all  cases  the  process  of  toolution  consists  in  a  succession 
of  chan;es  of  the  form,  structure,  ani  functions  of  the  germ, 
by  which  it  passes,  step  by  step,  from  an  extreme  slmpllcilv  or 
relative  homogeneity  of  visible  structure  to  a  greater  or  less 
decree  of  complaxity  or  heterogeneity  ,  and  the  course  of  differ- 
entia.Ion  is  usually  accompanied  by  growth,  which  is  effected 
by  intussusception.  Ency.  Brit. 

£V-0-LU'TION-.\L,a.  Evolutionary.  "Evolutional 
sequence."  Contemp.  Rev. 

fiV-0-LU'TION-\-RY,  a.  Add.  Characterized  by 
evolution  or  progressive  development ;  produced 
by  evolution. 

In  the  past  work  of  creation,  if  we  were  able  to  inspect  the 
process  jlosely,  every  change  would  appear  to  us  to  be  gradual 
and  evolutionary.  Contemp.  Rev. 

fiV-0-LU'TION-IST,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
doiitrine  of  evolution  or  Darwinism  ;  Darwinian. 
"The  evotiiiloiiigt  hypothesis."       Contemp.  Rev. 

fiV-O-LU'TION-IST,  n.  One  who  maintains  the 
doctrine  of  evolution. 

J6v'0-lO-TIVE,  or  E-VOL'U-TIvE,  a.  Of  or  re- 
lating to,  or  assojiated  with,  evolution;  causing 
evolution  or  development,     [u.] 

It  was  from  this  larval  form  that  the  evolutive  force  effected 
the  conipletlou  of  the  species.  Trana.  of  X.  Xaudin. 

KX-.\CT'ING,  a.  Severe  in  demanding  or  com- 
pelling fulfilment  of  obligations;  hard;  ex- 
tortionate. 

EX-CAl'I-BUR,   ».      The   magie   sword   of   King 

Arthur,   the  hero  of   early  British  legend  and 

romance  : — written  also  Excalibur. 

EX-C.\MB',      I  „.  a.     {Scots  Law.)     To  exchange 

E.\-C.\M'BtE.  )  one  piece  of  land  for  another.— 

See  next  entry. 

EX-C.^M'BI-OX.  1  „.  (Scotn  Law.)     The  exchange 

E.K-dAM'BI-UM.  I  of  one  piece  of  land  for  another. 

Before  the  recent  relaxation  in  the  law  of  entail, 

til  is  was  the  only  way  by  which  the  proprietor 

of  an  entailed  estate  could  dispose  of  his  land. 

EX-CfiL'SI-OR,  n.  (Upholstery.)  A  wood  fibre 
use  I  for  tilling  mattresses  and  stuflRng  cushions. 

EX-CfiP'TION-.\Ii,  a.  Constituting  an  exception ; 
above  or  beyond  average  ;  not  ordinary  or  com- 
mon ;  supereininent ;  rare. 

EX-C£P'TION-AL-LY.  ad.  In  an  exceptional  man- 
ner; to  or  in  an  exceptional  degree;  as,  "His 
conduct  was  exceptionally  good." 

EX-C£b'NEXT,  a.  {Physiol.)  Of  or  pertaining 
ti>  excretion ;  excretory. 

E.X-ClP'J-ftNT.  n.  Add.  (Med.)  Any  substance 
used  for  receiving  medicines  or  concealing  their 
nauseous  taste,  as  confections,  conserves,  <tc. 

EX-CI,JE'.  V.  a.  Add.  To  cut  out  or  off;  as,  "To 
excise  a  tumor." 
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main  district  to  which  it  belong*.  Every  en- 
clave is  an  exclave  in  regard  to  the  country  to 
which  it  appertains  politically. 


EXUVIAL 

t  KX-Pfin'r-MftXT,  n.      ExpwJient.     "kWVttx. 

pediment  to  remove  divcoDtcDt." 

Harrou).   Wthster, 


fiX-COM-MU'Ni-oANT,    n.      An    excommunicated    6X-PE-RI-En'TI.\L,  a.    Add.     Noting  that  Khoul 


person ;  an  excommunicate. 

t  E.X-CRO'CI-ATE  (vk»-krfl'Bhf-»t),  p.  &  a.  Excru- 
ciated ;  tortured.  lieau.  <t  Fl. 

EX-CU'B.\-TO-Ry,  «.  The  part  of  a  church  in 
which  persons  watched  all  night. 

BX-CUR'8ION-l8T.  ...  One  who  goes  on  an  ex- 
cursion : — specifically,  one  who  travels  with  a 
special  excursion  party  by  train  or  steamer,  or 
both. 

EX-£c'U-tAnT,  n.  One  who  executes  or  performs : 
— specifically  (Mus.),  one  who  executes  a  piece 
of  music;  a  performer. 

t  £X'E-CU-T0R  (in  this  use  accented  on  the  first 
syllable),  u.     Add.     An  executioner. 

Delivering  o'er  to  executort  pale 

The  lazy,  yawning  drone.  Shak. 

fiX'E-DfiNT,  «.  [L.  ex,  out,  out  of,  and  edo,  to 
eat.]  Eating ;  eating  out ;  as,  "  An  exedent 
tumor." 

£X-FE-TA'TION,   )  „.      [L.  ex,  out  of,  and  foetus.-] 
£x.F(E-TA'TION,  I  (Physiol.)   Extra-uterine  foeta- 

tion  ;  foetation  in  some  organ  or  cavity  exterior 

to  the  uterus. 

t  EX-HALE',  V.  a.  [L.  ex,  out,  and  Eng.  hale,  to 
draw.]     To  draw,  as  a  sword.  Shak. 

The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is  near, 
Therefore  exhale.  Shak. 

EX-HAUST',  n.  (Steam  Bug.)  The  steam  to  be 
let  out  of  a  cylinder  after  doing  its  work. 

EX-H.iuST'-PORT,  n.  (Steam  Eng.)  The  exit- 
passage  for  the  exhaust  steam  from  a  cylinder. 

M'eale. 

EX-HAuST'-VXLVB,  n.  (Steam  Eng.)  The  valve 
that  permits  steam  to  escape  from  the  cylinder. 

E.X-H£R-E-DA'TI0X,  n.  Add.  Specifically  (C/ri7 
L'lw),  the  excluding  a  child  from  inheriting  any 
part  of  his  or  her  father's  estate. 

EX-HIB'IT,  II.  Add.  That  which  is  exhibited  :— 
speui ileal ly,  a  collective  name  for  a  group  of  ar- 
ticles displayed  at  an  international  or  other  ex- 
hibition as  specimens  of  national  or  individual 
skill  and  industry,  or  of  the  natural  products  of 
a  country,  Ac. ;  as,  "  The  Brazilian  exhibit  was 
highly  creditable." 

EX-fiD'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ef  j,  outward,  and  666s,  a  way.] 
(Anat.)  Conveying  influence  outward;  effer- 
ent:— said  of  certain  nerves. 

EX-OG'A-MOUS,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  exogamy; 
noting  marriage  outside  one's  tribe. 


EX-5g'A-MY,  «.  [Gr.  ef  o,  out  of,  and  ya/MOf,  mar- 
riage.] Marriage  beyond  one's  own  tribe;  a 
name  for  the  custom  prevailing  among  some 
savages  of  selecting  a  wife,  generally  by  vio- 
lence, from  a  tribe  different  from  that  to  which     EX-TEB'NAL-iZE,   r.  a. 


of  philosophy  which  baaos  all  knowledge  oo  ex- 
perience. 

The  freat  matter  of  the  atptUntlmt  tclwol.  Mr.  J.  ft.  Min. 

EX-PE-RI-feN'TI.\L-l!jM.  n.  (Met.)  The  d<>cirin« 
that  all  knowle<lge  and  all  our  idea*  arc  de- 
rived from  individual  experience: — oppoced  to 
intuitionalism. 

t  fiX'PI-ATE,  r.  a.  [p.  p.  r.XPIATE.]  Add.  f  f<> 
finish  ;  to  complete. 

Then  look  I  death  my  days  sboaUl  arit*.  8kak. 

Hake  baste :  the  hoar  of  death  Is  trpi»u.  Skmk. 

EX-PIR'IXG,  a.  Dying,  or  asxociated  with  dying; 
as,  "An  expiring  fire";  "Expiring  groans." 

EX-PL.\N'.\-TlVE.  a.     Explanatory,     [r.] 
EX-PLOD' EST,  H.     (Oram.)     A  letter  pronounced 
with  a  sort  of  explosive  power  of  voice;  a^p,  b, 

EX-PLOIT',  V.  a.  Add.  [Fr,  exploiter,  to  work, 
to  manage.]  To  turn  to  account ;  to  adminii- 
ter ;  to  work. 

We  cannot  refasc  htm  (Vax  MOIIcr]  the  rrrdli  of  taarlng  ex- 
ploited a  vein  of  vhioh  his  predeceswrs  bad  failnl  to  diacorer 
the  wealth.  trkilm*f. 

fiX-PL<3i-T.\'TION.  H.  The  act  or  procew  of  ex- 
ploiting;  the  act  of  turning  to  account  or  ad- 
ministering:— specifically,  the  process  by  which 
ores  or  other  minerals  are  won  and  made  avail- 
able:— written  also  deploitatiou. 

£X-PLO-RA'TION.  n.  Add.  (Mining.)  Th« 
working  of  a  mine;  the  amount  of  work  done 
in  a  mine. 

EX-PO'NI-BLE,  a.  [L.  expono,  to  expore.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  unfolded  ;  explicable,     [b.] 

t  EX-p6uNE',  or  EX-POUS'E,  r.  a.  To  expound. 
"  Expoune  what  this  letter  meant."        Chatieer. 

EX-PRO'PRI-ATE.  r.  a.  Add.  To  deprive  of,  or 
separate  from,  property. 

EX-PRO-PRI-A'TION,  «.  Add.  The  act  of  de- 
priving of,  or  separating  from.  pro|>erty. 

The  proletariate  has  been  formed  chiefly  by  the  ttfrvmrlaHan 
of  the  peasantry  or  small  landholders.  WmUa*». 

EX-TENSE',  a.     Extended,     [r.]  Emertom. 

EX-T£R'N.\L-I$M,  n.  A  name  sometimes  applied 
to  the  positive  philosophy,  fr«>m  its  reco^nuing 
only  objects  of  sense- perception,  or  external 
objects. 

£x-TER-NXL'I-Ty,  n.    The  state  of  being  external 

or  outside  of. 

The  capacity  of  realizing  the  atrruallly  of  wlf  eonatilaM* 
the  final  outcome  of  the  union  t>«twe«o  mind  anti  body. 

KtMrUenllk  Crmtmrf. 

£X-TER-X.\L-I-ZA'TION.  h.  Tbeact  of  receiving  or 
assuming  an  external  form. 


the  man  belongs  : — opposed  to  endogamy. 

For  exogamy  and  marriage  by  capture  there  is  a  law  in  Dent, 
i.  10,  eeg.,  and  a  notable  case  In  Judges  xxl. 

Pro/.  RoherUon  Smith. 

EX-qg'E-NITE.  n.  (Pal.)  A  fossil  stem  of  a 
plant  showing  exogenous  structure. 

EX-5g!'E-N0US,  a.  Add.  (Comp.  Anat.)  Ap- 
plied by  Owen  to  those  proces.tes  of  bone  which 
shoot  out  as  continuations  of  preceding  ele- 
ments. 

fiX-O-SKfiL'E-TON.  fi.  [Gr.  prefix  !S^.  outside, 
and  (TKtXeTov,  a  dry  body,  or  skeleton.]  (Comp. 
Anat.)  The  external  skeleton  seen  in  man}'  of 
the  lower  animals,  constituted  by  a  hardening 
of  the  integument,  and  affording  at  once  protec- 
tion to  the  individual  and  a  ba-^e  of  attachment 
for  the  muscles;  the  dermo-skeleton  : — the  shell 
of  a  crustacean   is  an  example. — See  Dermo- 

SKELKTOS. 


Lanzuage  represents  and  expraae*  ItMlf  Ikreach  Ikl*  mtr. 
nalixatiuH.  5«|pM. 

To  make  external ;    to 


embmly  in  an  outward  form. 

Thought  exIemmlixeM  Itself  in  langoac*.  Sff. 

£X'TO-DERM,  It.  [Gr.  exrik,  out.-^ide.  and  4<^fia, 
the  skin. J  (Rial.)  The  external  tegumentarjr 
layer  of  the  Ccelenlerata. 

£x'TO-SARC,  N.  [Gr.  errtft.  outside,  and  wiff. 
trapKOi.  tlesh.]  (Hiul.)  The  outer  transparent 
layer  of  sarco<Ie  in  an  amoeba. 

£X'TR.\.  a.  Add.  In  the  United  State^  a  term 
applieil  to  flour  made  from  the  beft  quality  of 
ret!  winter  or  low  white  wheat,  with  the  fine 
flour  and  midillings  boltcil  out.  IhtnhU  extnt, 
noting  the  choicest  flour  made  from  the  best 
white  wheat,  and  inarkc<l  XX.  Simimomtit. 

£x'TR.\-niTE.  r.  a.  To  deliver  up  under  a  treaty 
of  extradition. 

It  was  Intended  In  allow  the  catpril  to  betrM  (sly  tm  Iba 
othnce  tor  which  be  was  txInMltii. 


EX-CLAVE',  n.    [Formed  on  type  of  enr/nre.  which 
see.]     A  piece  of  territory  disjoined  from  the 


t  EX-PfiCT',  »i.     ExpecUtion. 

EX-PftC'TO-RATE,  r.  « 
chest ;  to  spit 


£x'TR.V-SO'L.\R.  a.  Beyond  or  outside  of  the  solar 
Shak.     Schmidt.',      nvstein.     '•Extrn-soiar  fftme*."  Prortor. 

To  eject  matter  from  the    KX-C'VI-.AL.  a.     Pertaininic  to.  or  ««on.«isting  ot, 
I      exuviaa.  or  |>arts  of  organisroa  shed  ur  cast  off. 


m6vE,  nor,  SON;    B&LL,  bOr,  rOLE,  ANNUAL,  u,  Freneh.—q,  q,  c,  k,  *o/t ;   0,  Q,  5,  i,  hard;    &,  m,  iMMai/   §  a*  t,  If.  <u  gx.— THI%  tkil. 


EXUVIATE 
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FATTY 


EX-U'VI-ATE.  V.  n.  To  cast  the  skin  or  shell,  like 
a  snake  or  a  crustacean.  Huxley. 

-f-  EY  (for  souml  of  ey.  see  Fey,  Suppl.),  n.  [A.  S. 
a?/;  Diit.  (t- Ger.  e/.]  An  egg  : — written  also  ei". 
"  Gleyre  of  an  ey."  Chaucer. 

EY  (i),  n.  Add.  [A.  S.  ig,  ieg,  Icel.  ei/,  Dan.  d; 
Sw.  o,  Old  Ger.  ei,  an  island.]  An  island: — a 
common  element,  under  variations  of  spelling 
and  pronunciation,  in  island-names  of  Scandi- 


navian or  Teutonic  origin;  as,  Orkneys  (Norse, 
Oikiieyar — from  ork,  a  whale,  and  eyur),  Whal- 
aey,  whale  island,  Siidiltrey,  southern  isles, 
Sheppey,  sheep  island,  Ac. 
t  EYE'FIJL  (I'fiil),  n.  Filling  or  gratifying  the 
eye;  worth  looking  at.     "  ^^ey'd^  trophies." 

Chapman. 

t  M'EX  {or  e'pu),  1  (for  sound  of 

■)■  EY'GHEN(o;-e'ghgn—r7A guttural)  j  ey,  see  Fey, 

Suppl.),  n.^^     [Scotch,  ee«.     For  plural  termi- 


nation in  en,  compare  oxen,  hosen,  brethren,'] 
Eyes.     "  Ilia  eyjhen  tviinkleii."  Chancer. 

EYE'-REACH,  n.  The  reach  or  range  of  the  eye; 
eyeshot.     "  In  eye-reach  of  him."       B.  Jonson. 

f  EYli.    )  (for  sound  of  ey,  see  Fey,  Suppl.),  v.  h. 

t  EYLe]  To  ail. 

Cousin  mine,  what  ryleth  thee. 
That  art  so  pale  and  deadly  on  to  see?       Chaucer. 

t  ^'Y^'   ]  (for  sound  of    ey,  see  Fey,  Suppl.),  n. 
■j-  EYKE  J  Air ;  gas.  Chaucer. 


r. 


F.     {Chem.)     The  symbol  of  fluorine. 

F.\'BLTNG.  n.  The  making  of  fables  ;  fables  col- 
lectively. *'  E.xtinct  be  the  fairies  of  legendary 
fiihUiiij."  C.  Lamb. 

FAB'U-LOUS.  n.  Add.  Passing  belief;  incredi- 
ble; enji-inous;  as,  " /'((^'iiZwhs  wealtli." 

FACE.  n.  Add.  1.  (Mininy.)  The  end  of  a  drift 
or  tunnel. 

2.  (Astrol.)    The  third  part  of  a  sign  ;  apart 
of  the  zodiac  ten  degrees  in  extent. 

The  snn  was  nigh  his  exaltation 

In  Martes  /ace.  Chaucer. 

F.\CE,  V.  a.  Add.  To  give  a  false  face  or  appear- 
ance to . — hence,  to  adulterate : — said  of  tea  and 
the  like. 

F.\OE'-A'GUE  (-.i'gi'i).  n.  A  form  of  neuralgia  af- 
fecting the  facial  nerves ;  tic-douloureux,  which 
nee. 

F.\CE'— CARD,  n.  A  card  bearing  the  representa- 
tion of  a  person,  as  the  king,  queen,  or  knave; 
a  court-card. 

F.\CE'-PIECE  (-p38),  n.  (Ship-bnildiny.)  A  piece 
of  wood  wrought  on  the  forepart  of  the  knee  of 
the  head,  to  assist  the  conversion  of  the  main- 
piece.  Weale. 

F.\CE'-PIiATE,  )i.  (Much.)  A  plate  attached  to 
the  spindle  of  a  lathe,  for  fastening  the  work  on. 

FACE-VAL'UE  (-val'i'i),  n.     Apparent  value. 

[A  men] 

FAg'ING-S.XND,  n.  (Founding.)  A  mixture  of 
s.inJ  and  pulverized  coal,  of  which  the  surfaces 
of  moulds  are  made. 

FAC'TOR,  n.  Add.  An  element  or  condition  con- 
tributing to  produce  a  result;  a  constituent, 
[llecent.] 

A  relijlous  system  Is  a  normal  and  essential  /actor  in  every 
evolvini  society.  Herbert  Spencer. 

FiC'TOR-iZE,  V.  a.  (Law.)  (a)  To  attach,  as  the 
goods  of  a  debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party. 
(h)  To  warn,  as  the  garnishee,  not  to  pay  over 
the  goods  to  the  debtor ;  to  garnish. 

FAcf  V-LJE,  n.  pi.  [L.,  small  torches.]  Substitute. 
(Antroii.)  Groups  of  small  shin'ing  spots  on  the 
surface  of  the  sun,  generally  seen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  dark  spots,  and  supposed  to  be 
elevated  portions  of  the  photosphere.  Newcomb. 

FXc'U-LAR,  n.  (Aatron.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
faculaa  of  the  sun.  Proctor. 

FXd,  h.  a  craze;  a  crotchet;  a  hobby.  [Fash- 
ionable Slang.]     "This  new/drf  for  crockery." 

Punch. 

t  FAD'ER,  K.  ;  pi.  FAD'BES.  [A.  S.  fxder;  Ger. 
vuter;  L.  paler  ;  Sansc.  pitri,  a  father — from  ^jd, 
to  nourish,  to  guard.]     Father;  ancestor. 

Many  a  tower  and  town  thou  niaycst  behold 

That  founded  wore  in  time  of  /adres  old.  Chaucer. 

f  FAD'ME.  h.  pi.  Fathoms.  "And  twenty /arf?(ie 
of  breadth  the  arms  straught  [stretched]." 

Chaucer. 

FAIENCE.  ^  (fa-yOng),  n.     Add.     According  to  ear- 

FAYENCE  \  Her  French  usage,  the  term   included 

porcelain,  but  more  lately  it  has  been  applied 


to  pottery  only.  As  adopted  in  England,  the 
word  e.xcludes  porcelain,  and  is  by  some  writers 
confine  1  to  potteries  decorated  with  color. 

FATNJjANT  {fJ^-nti-iiii),  n.  [Formerly  fait-nSant — 
fait,  he  does  (from  /aire,  to  do),  and  niant, 
nothin.^.]  An  epithet  originally  applied  to 
those  French  kings  during  whose  reigns  the  real 
power  Wiis  exercised  by  the  mayors  of  the  palace : 
— hence,  an  apathetic  or  worthless  ruler,  and, 
more  generally,  an  idle  fellow;  a  do-nothing. 

FAINT,  n.     A  swoon. 

The  saint 
Who  propped  the  virgin  in  her  /aint. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

FAIR'T-LY  (far'i-ly),  ad.  After  the  manner  of  a 
fairy.     "A  work  divine  made  so  fairily  well." 

Tennyson. 

FAIR' -WORLD  (-wUrld),  n.     A  prosperous  state; 

good  tiuies. 

They  think  it  was  never  fair-world  with  them  since. 

Milton. 

FAKE,  V.  n.     To  cheat;  to  swindle;  to  steal. 

Slang  Dictionary. 

fXl'LAL§,  H. />^.     Frippery;  gewgaws.     [Colloq.] 

FALL'ING-STAR,  u.  Add.  (Dot.)  A  popular 
name  for  the  alga  Nostoc,  from  its  being  popu- 
larly believed  to  be  a  fallen  star. — See  Nosxoc, 
Suppl. 

fAls'I§M,  m.  [Formed  on  type  of  truism.']  A 
statement  plainly  false,  or  false  on  the  face  of 
it.      [R.] 

FAL'TER,  n.  Faltering;  hesitation;  trembling; 
shakiness.  "The  falter  of  an  idle  shepherd's 
reed."  Lowell. 

•f-  FAL-WE'  (or  fal-u'),  a.  [A.  S.  falw,  Ger.  falb, 
pale,  faded,  yellow.]  Fallow;  pale.  "  Ills  hue 
fulwe,  and  pale. as  ashes  cold."  Chaucer, 

t  FXM'BLE,  (I.  A  hand.  [Old  cant.]  "  We  clap 
our  fambles."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

FAMILIST^RE  (fa-mg-lg-stSr),  |  „.       A    Fourierist 

FAM-I-LIS'TE-RY,  j  term    for    a    com- 

munity living  together  in  the  same  building 
and  regulated  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a 
family  ;  a  community  established  on  the  family 
princij)le. 

FAM'I-LY,  n.  Add.  1.  (Zo'ol.)  A  systematic 
group  between  a  genus  and  an  order,  denoted 
by  the  termination  idie;  as,  Faleonidse,  the  Fal- 
con family. 

2.  (Hot.)     A  term  synonymous  with  order. 

3.  (C/ieni.)  A  group  of  compounds  having  a 
common  element  or  nucleus.  Thus,  the  alcohol 
family  includes  all  bodies  containing  the  radicle 
ethyl. 

FAN'-BLOW-ER,  n.     A  fanner  or  fan  for  blowing 

a  current  of  air,  as  into  a  furnace. 
FAN'CY,  a.     In  the  United  States,  a  term  applied 

to  the  grade  of  flour  made  of  a  mixture  of  red 

winter  and  s|)ring  wheat,  bolted  clean. 
FAN-CY-BALL',  n.     A  ball  in  which  the  dancers 

wear  fancy  costumes. 
FAN'FARE,    n.     Add.      (Mus.)     A    short,    lively, 

loud,  and  warlike  piece  of  music,  composed  for 

trumpets  and  kettle-drums. 


FANG,  V.  a.  [A.  S./angan,  Ger.  fangen,  to  take.] 
[pret.  FONGE.]  To  take;  to  receive.  "She 
Christendom  of  preestes  handes  fonge  [received 
ba[itism  at  the  priest's  hands]."  Chaucer, 

FAN'-PALM  (-piim),  n.  Add,  (Bot.)  The  Ja- 
maica lan-palui  is  Sabal  Blackburniana ;  the 
Indian  fan-palm  of  China,  Chaniserojjs  excelsa; 
and  the  dwarf  fan-palm  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
Chamierops  humilis. 

FAN'-WHEEL,  n.     A  fan-blower. 

FAR'AD,  n.  [From  Faraday,  the  English  scien- 
tist.] The  unit  of  quantity  in  electrouietry. 
It  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  with  which  an 
electro-motive  force  of  one  volt  would  flow 
through  the  resistance  of  a  million  ohms  in  (me 
second.  Johnson's  Cyc. 

FA-BAD'IC,  a.  (Elec.)  Noting  certain  currents 
iniluced  by  peculiar  forms  of  apparatus. 

FAR'A-DIiJM,  I  ,(.      The   name  given   to  a 

FAB-A-DI-ZA'TION,  j  method  of  treating  diseases 
by  faradic  currents. 

FAR-CI-CAL'I-TY,   |  n.     The  quality  or  condition 

FAR'CI-CAL-NESS,  j  of  being  farcical. 

f  FARE,  n.  Goings  on;  business.  "  AVhat  amount- 
eth  all  this  faref"  Chaucer. 

FAR'-FETCH,  v.  a.  To  bring  from  far;  to  derive 
from  an  improb.ible  source:  to  strain  elaborately. 
"  To  far-fetch  the  name  of  Tartar  from  a  Hebrew 
source."  Fuller, 

t  FARL,  V.  a.     To  furl.  Beau.  &  Fl, 

FARM'STEAD  (-sted),  n.  The  steading  of  a  farm, 
with  all  the  buildings  tliereon.  "  By  farmstead, 
thorp,  and  spire."  Tennyson, 

FARM' -TOWN,  «.  [Farm,  and  town  =  A.  S.  ton, 
tun,  iin  enclosure,  a  yard,  a  building  ]  All  the 
buildings  and  enclosures  on  a  farm,  including 
houses,  sheds,  cattle-yards,  barn-yard,  Ac;  a 
farmstead.     [Scotch  &  North  Eng.] 

FARSE,  n.  Add.  (Ercl.)  Before  the  Reformation, 
an  explanation  of  the  Latin  Epistles  read  in 
the  vernacular,  verse  by  verse,  to  the  people. 

FAR'THER,  a.  &  ad.     Add. 

Syn. — Further,  Further.  Farther  implies  greater 
remoteness  (nifasurable  or  fijriirative)  from  a  (iefiuite 
point;  J'wrthei- in  t\iD  cunipaiative  of  forth,  Aud  lieiuites 
simply  continued  progie^^s,  b<>  lliat  as  an  adjective  it  is 
nearly  conv«i  til.le  with  addUumul,  and  as  an  ailvei  b  witli 
in  addition,  heKideit.  (Ii.nipare  the  pliiases  "the  farther 
end  of  the  town,"  "ten  miles  farther,''''  with  "upon 
further  consideration,"  "fnrther,!  liave  to  say." 

FAS'CI-CLE,   n.     Add.     (Bot.)      A   term    applied 

to  the  rootlets  of  endogenous  plants  which  all 

grow  from  one  point. 
fAst,  nrf.    Add.   f  Assuredly;  unalterably.  "She 

is  fast  my  wife."  Shak. 

FATE'FUL,  a.     Add.     Presaging    fate;  ominous. 

"The  fateful  cawings  of  the  crow." 

Longfelloio. 

FA'THER-CON'FESS-OR  (or  kon-f2B'9r),  n.  (Eccl.) 
A  priest  who  hears  confessions;  a  confessor. 

Prescott. 

FAT'TY,  a.  Fatty  degeneration.  Same  as  LAUnA- 
CEOUS  DEGEVKRATIOS. — See  Lakdaceous. 


A,  B,  I,  0,  U,  Y,    long;    A,  £,  I,  5,  U,  Y,  short;    A,   B,   I,  O,  U,  y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  FAST,  fAlL;    HEIR,  HER;    mIeN,  SIR; 


FAUCAL 

FAu'Ci^L,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fauces  or 
throat:  —  speciflcaliy  (Omm.),  noting  certain 
deep  guttiiriil  sounds,  as  in  the  Seinitiu  tongues, 
produced  in  the  t'uuoe^. 

t  FAu'<;!nroN  (tx-aUou),  n.    Some  as  Falchion. 

t  FAU'CON,  II.     [Fr.]     Same  as  Falcos. 

■f  FAULE  (or  fiiW),  u.  A  pnrt  of  a  female  dress;  a 
fall.     "These  laces,  ribbons,  and  those  /unlet," 

Herrick. 

fAulT,  ».  a.  Add.  (Geol.)  To  produce  a  fault 
or  faults  in;  as,  "A  trap  dike  had  faulted  the 
vein." 

FAULT,  V,  n.  ( Oeol.)  To  be  in  a  faulted  condition ; 
as,  *'The  vein  faulti  here." 

FAULT'ING,  »i.  {Geol.)  The  condition  of  being 
faulted. 

FAlfNA,  n.  Add.  The  totality  of  the  animals 
naturally  inliiibiting  a  certain  country  or  region, 
or  which  have  lived  during  a  given  geological 
period. 

FA-VO'NI-AN,  a.  [L.  Favonim,  the  west  wind, 
Zephyr;  from  fuven,  to  foster.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  west  wind  or  Zephyr.  "The  mild 
Fitvonian  breeze."  Fortnightly  lieview. 

FA'VUS,  »i.  [L.,  a  honey-comb.]  {Path.)  A  dis- 
ease of  the  sculp  caused  by  a  parasitic  vegeta- 
tion of  a  low  form  of  fungus. 

FAY-AL'  (ft-al'),  n.  An  excellent  wine  produced 
in  the  island  of  Pieo,  one  of  the  Azores,  but 
taking  its  name  from  the  island  of  Fayal,  where 
it  is  embarked. 

f  FAY'TOUE.  or  FAY-TOUE'  (fa't^r  or  fl-tor'),  n. 
Same  as  Faitour. 

Fe.  [L. /errwm,  iron.]  {Chem.)  The  symbol  of 
iron. 

t  FEAK,  n.  A  lock  or  curl  of  hair.  "Can  dally 
with  his  mistress'  favorite /ea/>:."  Marston. 

FEAE'SOME,  a.  1.  Causing  fear;  awful;  fright- 
ful; as,  "A /ear«owe  sight." 

[Old  Eng,  *  Scotch.] 
2.  Timid. 

I'm  but  a  silly,  feartome  thing.         Bayard  Taylor. 

FfiATH'EE-lNG-FLOAT,  n.  {Naut.)  The  float  of 
a  feataering-wheel. 

f£aTII'EE-ING-SCBEW  (-skrii),  n.  {Naut.)  A 
screw  propeller  the  blades  of  which  can  be 
feathered  so  as  to  present  the'  least  possible  re- 
sistance to  the  water  when  the  ship  is  going 
under  sails  alone. 

F£.\TH'EE-ING-WHEEL.  n.  {Nmtt.)  The  wheel 
of  a  steamer  whose  floats  feather  themselves 
mechanically  so  as  to  drop  perpendicularly  into 
the  water. 

FfiATH'ER -WEIGHT  (-wat),  n.  {Racing.)  {a) 
The  least  weight  that  can  be  put  on  a  horse 
when  running.  {It)  Weight  so  exact  that  a 
feather  would  turn  it.  White. 

t  FE.\T'0U8-Ly,  ad.    Same  as  Feateously. 

Beau.  &  Fl. 

FEAT'UEE,  V.  a.  To  take  after  or  resemble  in 
features,     [it.]     "  lie /earn/cii  the  other." 

George  Eliot. 

t  FfiCCIIE  (fetch  or  fiStch'f),  | 

t  F£CCH'¥N  (fetch'gn),  j  "•  "■ 

Orliiilde  .  .  .  to/ecc*«it  wkter  at  a  well  Is  went. 

Chuucer. 

fEcKS,  a  corruption  of  faith,  used  in  a'sort  of 
adjuration. 

"  Art  tboa  my  boy  7"    "  Ay,  my  good  lord,  1'  fecU  [la  ftkllh]." 

Sk*k.    Schmidt. 

FfiD'KE-AL,  n.     Same  as  Federalist. 
FEED'EE,  n.     Add.     {Mining.)     A  small  vein  ad- 
joining a  larger  one. 

FEED'-HfiAD,  n.  {Steam  Eng.)  A  cistern  in  a 
low-pressure  engine  communicating  with  the 
boiler  by  a  pipe,  so  as  to  supply  the  boiler  with 
water  by  simple  gravitation.  Weale. 

FEED'-HEAT-ER,  n.  {SU'im  Eng.)  A  vessel  in 
whiuh  the  feed -water  is  heated  before  being 
passed  into  the  boiler. 

t  FEEEE  {or  fir),  n.  Mate ;  spouse ;  fere.  "  The 
woful  feere  of  that  dame."  Shak. 


To  fetch. 
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FfeHM'Gp-BlCHT  (fam'gf-rlcht— c/t  aspirated  gut- 
tural), M.     See  Veiimukuk'Ht,  Suppl. 

f£;iI'MIC  (n'mik),  a.     See  Vkhmic. 

FEINT  (fant),  V.  n.  To  make  a  pretended  attaok 
or  blow  with  the  view  of  inducing  an  adversary 
to  ex|)ose  some  other  point,  as  in  fencing. 

tFfe'LAV^     ) 

t  FE'LAnVe  I  ^'^''''*^' "•     ^*"<"'^i  companion. 

Unto  Bhrewn  Jot  It  la  and  ease 

To  have  their  ftlawa  in  pain  and  dlieaic.      Ckauetr. 

f£ld'SPAth,  «.     [See  Felspar.]     Same  as  Fel- 

SPAIt. 

f£lD-SPXTH'IC,  a.     Same  as  Felspathic. 

t  FELE,  a.  [A.  S.  fela,  Ger.  viel,  Scotch  fell, 
many.]    Many.    "  More  of  age  by  days/e/e." 

Chaucer. 

FfiLL,  n.  [Icel.  fj'al,  Dan.  fjald,  fjeld,  a  moun- 
tain ;  Ger.  fels,  a  rock.]  A  hill  or  mountain ; 
a  range  of  hills  or  mountains.  "  By  flood  and 
fell."  Fell  is  a  frequent  element  in  names  of 
hills  in  the  north  of  England  and  the  south  of 
Scotland ;  as,  Scafell,  Hartfell,  Criffell. 

f£l'LOW-LESS,  a.  Without  a  fellow;  peerless, 
[it.]  "  Wuoso  well-built  walls  are  rare  and/«^ 
lowlesn."  Chapman. 

FfeL'SITE,  n.  {Min.)  Compact,  uncleavable  or- 
thoclase,  or  coiiiiuon  felspar.  It  has  the  tex- 
ture of  jasper  or  flint,  is  of  various  colors,  as 
white,  gray,  brown,  red,  and  black,  and  is  the 
material  of  strata  in  some  rock  formations,  as 
also  of  dikes  and  masses  of  eruptive  rocks, and 
the  base  of  much  red  porphyry. 

Ffili-SlT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  fel- 
site. 

FEL'SPAE,  )  n.  Add.  Felspars  are  silicates  of 
FfeLD'SPAE,  )  alumina  variously  combined  with 
potash,  soda,  or  lime,  and  receive  names  accord- 
ingly, as  orthocluse,  albite,  oligochise,  labrador- 
ite,  anorthite.  Next  to  quartz,  felspar  is  the 
most  abundant  constituent  of  rocks. 

The  name  /eldspar  it  from  the  Oerman  word  /eld,  meaning 
field.     It  li  therefore  wrong  to  write  it  /eUpar.  Danii. 

(Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dana, 
and  even  the  German  form  feldspath,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  first  syllable  of  the  word 
is  not  German  fela,  a.  rock,  in  which  oaaefeUpar 
is  the  better  form.) 

FEL'SP.\-THoSE,    I  a.     Consisting  of  or  rich  in 
FELD'SP.V-THOSE,  j  felspar. 

FE'MAL-IZe'  v.  a.     To  make  female,     [n.] 

Shaftesbury. 

FfiM'I-NIXE-LY,  ad.  Add.  After  the  manner  of 
women. 

A  rout  of  roisterers. 
Femininely  fair  and  dissolutely  pale.        Tenngton. 

FE-n6s'TEVTE,      )a.     Add.     {Anat.)     Noting  a 

FE-NEs'TEAT-ED,  f  membrane   which    exhibits   a 

number  of  openings  in  its  texture  : — specifically, 

applied  to  the  lining  coat  of  the  arteries,  as  also 

to  a  layer  of  the  retina. 

FE'NI-AN,  n.  [It.  Jtonna,  an  Irish  militia  or- 
ganized in  the  third  century,  and  so  named 
from  their  first  leader,  Fion  or  Finn,  the  Fingnl 
of  Ossian.]  A  member  of  a  political  and  mili- 
tary organization  which  originated  in  the  United 
States  and  Ireland  in  1857,  having  for  its  object 
the  vindication  of  the  national  independence  of 
Ireland  by  force  of  arms. 

FE'NI-.\N,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Fenians  or  to 
Feniaiiism. 

F£'N!-AN-I§M,  n.     The  principles  of  Fenians. 

FfeE,  a,  A  ad.      Far.      [Older  Eng.    <t-   Scotch.] 

Yborn  he  wai  In  /«r  countree.  Ckaueer. 

FE'BAL,  n.  Add.  1.  {Zoiil.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Ferte. 

2.  More  specifically,  having  pnsse<l  from  a 
state  of  domestication  or  cultivation  into  an 
undoinesticated  or  uncultivated  state. 

In  ParaituaT  neither  eattle  nor  horT*e«  nor  dot^  hare  rvrr 
run  wild,  though  they  swarm  southward  and  noribwanl  In  a 
/eral  state.  V»rwin. 

t  FEEDE,  or  FEED'?;  pi.  Fl^ED'flX,  pret.  ot  fare, 
to  go. 


FETTB 

1.  Went;  proceeded.     " <So /«r</eN  tbey." 

Ckaueer 

2.  Went  on  ;  acte<l ;  behaved. 

Bh«  /tT44  as  ska  bad  atari  oat  «t  a  slaap.      Chmmttr. 

t  FfeBE,  a.  [h.  ferHM,  wild.)  \romp.  rBRIKIl.] 
Wild  ;  savage;  fierce,  "  Kh«oiu  /«ri«r  than  the 
cataract."  Marttom. 

t  FEE'FORTH.        .  ad.     Far  forth  ;  u  (kr  M;  to 

t  FEE'FOETH-Ly,  ]  all  the  extent  of. 

He  would  do  ftTfartktf  bis  nlfkl 

Upon  the  tyrant  Cnam  hia  to  wraak.        OtoMsr. 

f£:E-Tx'CHKE,  n.  k  ».  in  Ilindofbin.  Frank  or 
Frankish;   European: — written  al«o  Ftrfmgee. 

t  FfeE'M.\-<;YE  (or  tkr-m^^'),  n.  Pharmacy  ;  a 
medicine.     "  Fermaryet  ut  herbs."         Vkauctr. 

t  FEEME,  a.     Firm. 

FEE-MEX-t£8'CI-BLK,  n.  A  body  capable  of  un- 
dergoing fermentation. 

t  FfeEN,  ad.  Long  ago,  "They  have  known  It  lo 
fern."  Ckaueer. 

t  FfeBX,  I  a.    [A.  S.  fym.  Old  High 

t  FEEXE,  or  FfeBN'E,  J  Ger./rni,  old.] 

1.  Far  ofl'  in  time;  ancient.    "Feme  halwea" 
=  ancient  saints.  Cknmrer. 

2.  Far  off" in  space;  distant;  foreign. 

Three  kings  .  .  .  come  tnm/emt  laada. 

OU  Kmf.  MiMtUmmim. 

t  FE'BOUS  {or  fS'rys),  a.     Wild;  savage;  feral. 

FEE-E.\'E.\,  n.  The  name  given  to  a  famous  kind 
of  sword,  after  its  maker,  Andrea  di  Ferram, 
who  lived  in  the  former  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century: — called  also  an  Andrea  di  Ferrara. 

F£e'E.\TE.  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  consisting  of  fer- 
ric acid  in  combination  with  a  base. 

t  FEE'EE,    1  n.  A  ad.    [Comparative  ot  fer,  far.] 
t  FEE'EEB,  j  Farther. 

And  Thereto  had  be  ridden,  no  mao/srra.        C%m>ittr. 

f£b'EIC,  a.  Add.  (Chem.)  Noting  a  compound, 
as  a  salt  or  an  acid,  in  which  iron  is  present  in 
combination  with  as  many  atoms  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  Ac,  as  it  is  normally  capable  uf  com- 
bining with. — See  Ferkoi's,  Suppl. 

F£E'E(}-TYPE,  n.  [L.  ferrnm.  iron,  and  Or.  tvvm, 
a  stroke,  an  impression.]  (Phot.)  A  picture  oa 
a  sheet  of  plate-iron,  first  covered  with  a  surfac* 
of  black  Japan  varnish,  then  immersed  in  col- 
lodion, and  subsequently  sensitized  by  immer- 
sion in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  silver. 

F£E'EOrS,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  iron  com- 
pound in  which  the  base  is  in  combination  with  a 
smaller  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen, 
&e..  than  in  a  ferric  compound. 

t  FEB'VEJfCE,  n.     Fervency.  Ckapmam. 

tF£ST'LICU,  a.  Fond  of  feasU;  festive.  "A 
fe»tlich  man  as  fresh  as  May."  Ckaurer. 

t  f£ST'XE,  r.  a.  To  fasten.  "  To  fettue  bis  boud 
under  his  chin."  Ckamrer. 

t  F£t,  p.  p.  otfeeeke.  [A.  S.  fetian,  to  fetch.] 
Fetched. 

And  tbtrcnpoa  tkcwiMvaa^aaoB.         Ckmmnr. 
Whose  blood  ts/sttrna  IMiMn  of  war-praar.         Stt»JL 

FE'TICH  (fe'tiah),  n.  Add.  An  object  by  which 
certain  African  tribes  attempt  to  oonlrul  tbeir 
deity  or  deities. 

The  two  [Idol  and  ntiet]  art  eaaraUaUy  dMHwal  la  llMlr 
nature.  An  Idol  i<  indeed  aa  ol^ject  af  war*ht^  while,  aa  lb* 
conlrarr.  n/tlick  U  intended  to  bring  Uie  drU;  wIUiIb  Um  eaa. 
Wol  of  man.  If.  then,  wliehermft  be  aa«  CMfbaed  with  rtltetaa. 
/tticMitm  can  hardly  be  called  a  reltgiaa.  Xr  J.  i,m^kmt/k. 

FfiT'I-THl^M,  H.  Add.— Soe  under  FmcB,  Suppl., 
and  extract. 

rttickitm  ha«  no  lempha,  IdaU.  prieats.  aaerUcaa.  m  pnyav. 
It  Inrolve*  no  belief  la  ereallaa  ar  a  rttlar*  Ilk.  aad.  mMrt—rt, 
none  In  a  lUie  of  reward*  aad  paalabaeata.  ItU  nOnif  Im- 
dependent  of  morality .  Sir  J.  Lmtntm, 

FfiT-l-<,'HlS'TJC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fetichism; 
idolatrous.  "  That  is  the  fttitkittie  or  idola- 
trous view."  Comtemp.  11*9. 

t  FE'TOrs-LT, )  ad.   [Soe  Fktts.]    Neatly ;  prop- 
t  r6'TyS-LT.    j  erly. 


And  Preaeh  sb«  spalH  Ml  fbir  i 

f  FtTTE,  or  rRTfy.  prH.  of  fetth*.     Fetched. 
To  ika  aarqals  ab*  bcr  fMbtr  >«*.  C»mt 
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fEt'TEBED  (ftt'tgrd),  p.  &  a.  Bound  by,  or  as  by, 
fetters;  lis,  "  I  received  the  gift  fettered  by  no 
conditions": — specifically  (ZooL),  rioting  the 
foot  of  certain  animals  wliicli  bend  backward 
and  are  ill  adapted  for  walking. 

FET'TLE,  V.  a.  [Old  Scotcli  feti//,  to  join  closely  : 
Sw.  /xtil,  a  joint.]  To  set  to  rights;  to  put  in 
order;  to  arrange.    [Old  <£•  Pro  v.  Eng.  £■  Scotch.] 

jPettte  your  flne  joints  'gainst  Tliursday  next, 

To  go  witti  Paris  to  Saint  Peter's  Churcli.  Shak. 

•f:  FE'TU-OyS,  a.     [See  Fetys.]     Feat;  neat. 

Herrick. 

FE'TYS,  a.  [Old  Fr.  faictls,  as  if  from  a  Active 
form  /■ictictis,  from  L.  facio,  factum,  to  make. 
Kk'in,  feat,  fetnoHs,  Ac]  Well  made;  neat; 
proper ;  graceful.     "  Full  feti/a  was  her  cloak." 

Chancer. 

FEU'AR  (fu'ar),  n.  One  who  holds  real  estate  un- 
der a  feu-title. 

FEU'DAL-IST,  u.  A  maintainor  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem ;  one  versed  in  the  feudal  system  or  in 
feudal  law. 

FEUILLAN8  (fu-e-yon  or  fiil-yOn),  n.  jyl-  {Eccl.) 
An  order  of  barefooted  Uernardine  monks,  so 
named  from  Feiiillaits,  near  Toulouse,  France, 
where  the  Bernardines  were  first  reformed. 

Treas.  of  Science. 

FEC'-TI-TLE,  «.  (Law.)  A  title  to  an  estate 
burdened  by  conditions  of  service  to  a  feudal  su- 
perior, now  commuted  for  a  p-ayment  of  money. 

FE'VER-TREE,  m.  A  popular  name  for  the  Euca- 
lyptus ylobnlnii  of  Australia.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  trees  of  the  world,  attaining  a  height  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  and  has 
been  largely  introduced  into  California.  It  has 
its  name  from  its  property  of  destroying  the 
miasma  of  many  places,  attributable  to  the 
drainage  effected  by  its  roots. — Called  also  hlue- 
(jiiin  tree. 

FEV  (see  note),  a.  [Fr./ee,  a  fairy  ;  from  L.  Fata, 
the  Fates.]  Under  the  influen-je  of,  or  acting 
as  if  under  the  influence  of,  fiite;  possessed  by 
fate  or  the  Fates ;  fated ;  doomed ;  as,  "  The 
man  is  surely  fey."     [Scotch.] 

y^"  The  true  pronunciation  of  the  Scotch 
diphttiong  ey  cannot  be  aucurately  represented 
by  any  combination  of  modern  English  vowel 
sound-".  It  is  heard  in  an  occasional  English 
pronunciation  of  either,  neither,  as  well  as  in  the 
North-of-Ireland  eye,  die,  <tc.,  and  results  from 
combining  the  Scotch  and  olcler  English  sound 
of  I  heard  in  rin;j,»inrj,  din;/,  &o.,  with  the  short 
sound  of  e  in  me.  The  early  and  middle  English 
diphthong  ei,  ey,  had  a  sound  closely  akin  to 
this,  but  was  probably  somewhat  broader,  its  first 
(element  being  rather  the  sound  of  e  in  heir  or 
jp  in  met,  while  its  second  was,  as  in  Scotlaml,  the 
sound  of  e  in  me.  Compare  L.  hei,  Sp.  rey, 
Port.  lei. 

^  FEY  (see  note  under  Fet,  adjective),  n,  [Old  Fr. 
/ei,  Fr.  foi,  faith.]  Faith  : — used  commonly  as 
a  mild  sort  of  adjuration;  as,  "By  my  fey" ; 
"  In  good  fey."  Chaucer. 

Fi-XafCO,  H.  [It.,  a  bottle,  a  flask.  On  an  Italian 
performer  blundeiing  on  one  occasion  in  his 
part,  the  audience,  attributing  his  failure  to 
drink,  cried  out,  "Fiasco  I"  "  Fiasco,'"  Another 
,e.\planation  is,  that  when  a  glass-worker  spoils  a 
part  of  the  metal  designed  for  a  fine  work  of  art, 
his  fellow-workmen  ery  out,  "  Fiasco  >"  mean- 
ing that  it  is  now  fit  only  to  make  a  flnsk.]-  A 
failure,  as  in  a  musical  performance;  a  blunder. 

PI'AT,  a.  Noting  a  paper  currency  resting  on 
no  specie  basis,  but  deriving  its  value  from  the 
fiat  of  the  government  issuing  it, 

t  Fi-AUNT'(fc-aut'},  jj.     Commission;  fiat, 

Nou^lit  sutrered  he  the  Ape  to  give  or  graunt, 

But  ttirougli  liis  liaml  itijut  passe  the  ftauiit.     Spetuer. 

fIb'RI-FORM,  a.      Resembling  fibre  or  fibres  in 

shape,  as  the  teeth  of  perches. 
FIB'RIL-LAT-KD,  a.     Furnished  with  fibrils. 

Carpenter. 
FIB-RIL-LA'TION,  n.     The  state  of  being  fibril- 

'«'ted.  Carpenter. 

Fi'BR0-CAR'TI.L:^9B,   «,      (Anat.)      The   tissue 


intermediate  between  true  cartilage  and  liga- 
ment, constituting  the  base  of  the  ear,  the  rings 
of  the  trachcii,  the  epiglottis,  &c. 

FIB'STER,  n.     A  female  who  tells  fibs,     [r.] 

Thackeray. 

FICH'ED,  a.     (Her.)     Same  as  Fitched,  Suppl. 

FICHU  {f^-B\m),  n.  [Fr.,  a  neckei'chief.]  Alight 
kind  of  lace  or  silk  cape  worn  by  ladies,  having 
two  long  ends  which  cross  over  the  bosom  and 
are  fastened  round  the  waist. 

FID'DIiE-FAD'DLE,  v.  n.  To  behave  in  a  fussy, 
trifling  manner;  to  talk  fiddle-faddle.    [Colloq.] 

FIELD  (feld),  V.  n.  1.  |  To  take  the  field  for  a 
fight  or  campaign. 

2.  (Cricket.)  To  pick  up  or  catch  the  ball 
when  it  has  been  driven  away  by  the  batsman 
or  when  it  has  passed  the  wicket-keeper.  The 
word  has  the  same  meaning  in  base-ball. 

FIELD,  n.  Add.  1.  An  arena  of  contest  or  com- 
petition ; — hence,  an  opportunity  for  action  or 
achievement. 

Swarms  of  men 
Darkening  the  female  ^eW:  void  was  her  use.     Tenni/son. 

2.  All  the  competitors  in  any  contest  or  trial, 
or  all  save  one.  '•'  He  backed  Eclipse  against  the 
field";  "And  tilts  against  the^eW."  Longfelloic. 

3.  (Cricket.)     The  body  of  fielders. 

t  FIELD'EX,  a.  Divided  into  fields.  "The^e^c^oi 
counti'y."  Holland. 

FIELD'ER,  n.  (Cricket.)  One  of  the  party  of 
cricketers  who  pick  up  or  catch  the  balls  struck 
by  the  batsman  or  that  pass  the  wicket-keeper: 
— also,  the  man  who  ofliciates  in  the  same  way 
in  base- ball. 

FIELD'-GLASS,  n.  A  small  powerful  binocle  or 
telescope,  used  by  military  officers,  surveyors,  <fec. 

FIELD'-GUN,  n.    (Artil.)    A  field-piece,  which  see. 

FIELD'— HAND,  n.  An  agricultural  laborer;  as, 
"  A  prime  field-hand."     [Southern  States.] 

FIELD'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  fields  at  cricket 
or  base-ball. 

FIELD'-LORE,  «.  Knowledge  gained  in  the 
fields;  knowledge  of  agriculture. 

A  farmer's  son,  .  .  . 

Proud  of  field-lore  and  harvest-craft.  Whittier. 

FIELD'-NOTES,  H. /)Z.     (Surveying.)     Notes  made 

in  the  field. 
FIBRE  (fer),  n.     [A.  S.  fera.}     A  companion;  a 

fi'iend;  a  fere.     [Scotch.] 

Then  here's  a  hand,  my  trusty  ^crc, 

And  gie's  a  hand  o'  thine.  Bums. 

t  FIERS  (fears  or  fyars),  a.  Fierce.  "  Hardy, 
fiers,  cornge."  Chaucer. 

FIG' -DUST,  n.  A  trade  name  for  fine-ground  oat- 
meal sold  for  feeding  cage-birds. 

f  FIG'GUM,  n.     Conjuring;  legerdemain. 

The  devil  is  the  author  of  wicked  flggum.   B.  Jonaon. 

fIg'U-LINE,  or  FIG'U-LINE,  «.  [Fr.,  from  It. 
fiijulo,  a  potter;  from  fiif,  root  of  L.  fingo,  to 
fashion,]  Figured  pottery- ware : — written  also 
figurine. 

The  potter. 
Whose  figiilinea  and  rustic  wares 
Scarce  lind  him  bread  from  day  to  day.    LongfeUow, 

riKB,  n.     Same  as  Fyke. 

t  FIL,  pret.  of  Old  Eng.  fallen,  A.  S.  feallen,  to 
fall.     Fell ;  occurred. 

Gruf  hefil  all  flat  upon  the  ground.  Chaucer. 

"  As  far  as  reason  fil"  =  as  far  as  reason  ex- 
tended. Chaucer. 

FIL'A-GREE,  n.  Same  as  Filigree  : — written  also 
less  accurately  yJ/Za^ree. 

rll^A-MEN'TOID.  a.  [Eng.  filament,  and  Gr. 
elSoi,  resemblance.]     Resembling  filament. 

Fl'LAR,  o.  lL.filum,a  thread.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  thread;  furnished  with  a  thread  or  threads. 
Filar  micrometer. — See  BiFlLAR,  Suppl.,  and 
MicnoMETEii,  Diet. 

FILE,  w.  Add.  A  deep,  artful  person;  a  cheat; 
a  pickpocket.     [Slang.]  Hotten. 

FIL'I-CE§.  n.  pi.  [L.  Jilix,  filicis,  a  fern.]  ( Dot.) 
A  natural  order  of  cryptogamic  plants,  abound- 
ing in  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  and  re- 
markable for  their  beautiful  plumy  foliage;  the 
ferns. 


FIL'I-CIDE,  n.     \1,.  filius,  a  son,  filia,  a  daughter, 

and  cxdes,  slaughter.]     The  slaughter  of  one's 

own  child.     [Recent  <&  R.] 
fTl-T-C0L'0-5Y,  n.     [L.  filix,  filicis,  a  fern,  and 

Gi-.  Adyos,  a  discourse.]     That  branch  of  botany 

which  treats  of  ferns. 
FIL'LET-ING,  n.     (Arch.)     Fillets  collectively, 
t  FILL'-HORSE,  «.     A  corruption  of  thill-horse, 

which  see. 

Thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin  than  Dobbin,  my  fill- 
horse,  has  on  the  tail.  Shak. 

FIL'LI-bCs-TER,  n.     Same  as  Filibuster. 
FILM,  V.  n.     To  be,  or  become,  covered  with  film. 

Straight  her  eycballs^imed  with  horror, 

And  her  crispy  fillets  shook.  M.  B.  Browning. 

FIL'9-PLUME,  n.  [L.  fihnn,  a  thread,  and  phima, 
a  feather.]  A  feather  with  a  slender  shaft  and 
nearly  or  altogether  destitute  of  a  web,  so  that 
it  resembles  a  thread. 

FI-NlN'CIAL-IST  (ri-nan'shal-Ist),  n.     A  financier. 

FIN'— BXcK,  n.  The  name  given  to  whales  of  the 
family  lialsmopteridee,  on  account  of  their  prom- 
inent dorsal  fin. 

FIND,  )i.     1.  The  act  of  finding;  a  discovery;  as, 

a  find  of  gold,  of  antiquarian  remains,  of  game, 

<tc. 

2.  The  object  found;  as,  "A  great  ^«fZ." 
FIND,  V.  11.     (Law.)     To  arrive  at  a  finding;  to 

])ronounce  a  verdict;  as,  "  The  ^ury  find  for  the 

defendant." 

FINE'-CUT,  n.  Tobacco  cut  up  into  small  threads 
for  chewing. 

FINE' -DRAWN,  a.   Over-elaborate  and  subtle;  as, 

"  Fine-draion  theories." 

FI-NESSE',  V.  n.  Add.  In  tchist-playing,  to  en- 
deavor to  secure  a  trick  with  a  lower  card  than 
will  make  it  certain,  although  you  have  a  higher 
card  in  your  hand. 

FIN'GER-Xl'PHA-BET  (flng'Jer-),  ji.  An  alpha- 
bet expressed  by  the  fingers ;  the  alphabet  of 
dactylology. 

FIN'GER-ER,  n.  One  who  meddles  with  or  touches 
things  with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do;  a  pil- 
ferer. 

FIN'GER-READ'ING,  n.  Reading  by  touch,  as  the 
blind  do  by  means  of  type  standing  out  in  relief 
so  that  it  can  he  felt. 

t  FIN'I-FY,  V.  a.  To  make  fine.  "  Ilath  so  pared 
and  finified  his  feet."  B.  Jonson. 

FI'O-RYTE  (fi'g-rit),  n.     See  Geyserite,  Suppl. 

FIRE'— A-LARM,  n.  A  telegraphic  apparatus  for 
giving  notice  of  a  fire. 

FIRE'BACK,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  (Gallophasts) 
of  Indian  pheasants,  remarkable  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  plumage. 

FIRE'FXNGED  (fir'fangd),  a.  (Agric.)  Noting 
manure  which  has  become  overheated  and  has 
assumed  a  whitish,  baked  appearance. 

FIRE'-IIEARTH  (fir'hiirth),  n.  A  kind  of  cook- 
ing-range  or  stove  for  ships. 

FIRE'-PROOF,  V.  a.     To  render  proof  against  fire. 

FIRE'-PROOF-ING,  n.  The  act  of  making  any- 
thing fire-proof;  the  materials  by  which  any- 
thing is  rendered  fire-proof. 

FIRE'-SUR-FACE,  n.  (Steam  Eng.)  All  the  sur- 
fiice.  of  a  boiler  exposed  to  fire: — called  also 
heating-surface. 

FIRE'-TEL'E-GRXph,  n.     See  Fire-alarm,  Sup. 

FIRK,  n.     Add.     "f"  A  quip  ;  a  crank  ;  a  trick. 

f  FIRK,  V.  V.     To  jump  about  ;  to  leap  ;  to  go  off. 

A  wench  is  a  rare  bait,  with  which  a  man 

No  soouur's  taken  but  he  ftrks  mad.  B.  Jonson, 

f  FIR'MI-TY,  n.  [  Probably  a  corruption  of  frumety, 

from  frumenty. '\    A  kind  of  drink,  often  referred 

t'j  in  old  English  literature. 
FIBN,  n.     [Ger.]     A  local  name  for  the  n6v6  of 

a  glacier. — See  Neve,  Suppl. 
FIRST'-CLAsS,  n.    Of  the  first  quality  ;  first-rate; 

as,  "  A  lot  of  first-class  goods." 

FIRST'-DAY,  n.  The  name  given  by  members  of 
the  society  of  Friends  to  Sunday. 


A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  long;   X,  fi,  I,  0,  U,  f,  short;    A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER;    mIeN,  SIR; 
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fYBST'-HXnd,  h.  The  condition  of  having  been 
obtuiued  direct  from  tlio  producer.  At  fimt- 
hiiiid,  without  tliti  intervention  of  a  uiiddleuian  ; 
iniiaodiiitely ;  directly. 

It  U  the  Intention  of  the  person  to  reveal  It  at  firtt-hai^d  to 
yoiirwlf.  Ulckent. 

rISH'-BfiL-LIED  (-bcl-lid),  a.  Swelling  or  bulging 
out  down  w;i  I'd  ;  liiivin;{  ita  lower  surface  convex; 
as,  "  A  Jiikhellieil  nu\." 

FIsII'-CROW.  II.  [Oniith.)  An  American  crow, 
Coi-vit»  oHti/i-tn/iiD,  which  haunts  the  borders 
of  rivers  and  the  sea-shore,  feeding  on  dead  as 
well  as  living  fish. 

fTsII'-J(3InT,  ».  [RnilroadH.)  The  name  given 
to  the  splice  employed  in  uniting  rails  on  the 
track,  formed  by  overliii>pins;  the  ends  of  the 
rails  with  Hsh-phites  and  bolting  the  whole  to- 
gether by  screw-bolts  passing  through  both 
plates  and  mils. 

FISH'-LoCsE,  n.  {Eiit.)  A  name  common  to 
several  crustaceans  of  the  Siphoiiontoma,  para- 
sitic on  fish  : — called  also  ten-loime. 

fISII'MAN,  h.     The  bladder  or  sound  of  a  fish. 

FISH'-PLATE,  H.  {Riiilronds.)  Oneof  the  wrought- 
iron  plates  used  in  fish-Joints. 

FISII'-STO-RY,  n.  An  incredible  story,  probably 
so  culled  from  being  like  the  stories  told  of  great 
fishes  seen  or  of  great  catches  made.  [Colloq. 
or  Slang.] 

fISH'-TOR-PE'DO,  »i.  A  cigar-  or  fish-shaped, 
steel-ciised,  self-pro- 
pelling torpedo,  di- 
vided into  three  com- 
partments, the  head 
containing  the  charge 
and  fuse,  the  central 
part  the  engine,  and 
the  tail  the  com- 
pressed air  for  driv- 
ing the  engine.  By 
uieans    of   a    rudder  Fisli-torpedo. 

guided  by  an  electric  current  directed  on  it  from 
a  distance,  it  can  be  miftlc  to  sink  and  remain  at 
any  distance  under  water,  and  can  be  fired  either 
by  contact  with  the  enemy's  hull  or  by  elec- 
tricity. 

FiSH'Y,  a.  Add.  Partaking  of  the  character  of 
a  fish-story; — hence,  dubious;  suspicious;  as, 
"The  thing  has  njifhif  look."     [Slang.] 

We  did  not  lose  m  man.    This  sounds  rather  fishf ;  hut  they 
had  no  artillery.  New- York  Tribune. 

FIS'SION  (fish'yn),  »i.  Add.  {D!ol.)  A  mode  of 
non-se.\uai  reproduction  among  the  lowest  or- 
ganisms, in  which  the  body  of  tiie  parent  splits 
spontaneously  into  two  or  more  parts,  eiuih  part 
becoming  a  separate  individual ;  fissiparism. 

FIS-SI-PAL'MATK,  «.  [L. /«»»«,  p.  p.  o{  Jill  do,  to 
split,  iind  Kng.  pnlmafe.]  {Oriiith.)  Having 
the  feet  half  palmate  or  webbed,  as  the  grebe. 

fIs-SI-pAb'I-TY,  n.     Same  as  Fissiparism. 

Dana. 

FiS'SURE-VEIN  (ftoh'jrfl^-vin),  n.    See  Vein,  Sup. 

FIS'TU-LA,    n.     Add.     A   reed;    a  ree4  pipe;    a 

shepherd's  pipe. 
fIt.  n.     Add.    t  A  caprice ;  distemperature.    "  A 

Jit  of  the  face"  =  a  grimace.  Shak. 

The  violent  fit  o'  the  time  craves  it  as  physic.        Shak. 
FITCHED  (fitcht).  «.    (Her.)     Urought  to  a  point; 

pointed: — written  a,\s,o Jiched. 
fIt'f5l-LY.  ad.     In  a  fitful  or  broken  manner; 

by  fits;  irregularly;  brokenly. 

The  victorious  trumpet-pcal 

Dies  /UfuUf  away.  Macaula^. 

t  FI-THfeLE'  (f?-thal'),  >i.     A  fiddle. 

FiVE5' -COURT,  n.    A  court  for  playing  fives. 

fIx'.V-TIve.  H.  Anything  which  fixes :— specifi- 
cally, in  di/eini/,  a  mordant. 

FIz'ZLE,  n.     A  flash  in  the  pan  ;  a  failure. 

[Anier.  Slang.] 

fIz'ZLE.  n.  n.  Add.  To  make  an  abortive  efi'ort ; 
to  bungle;  to  fail.     [Amer.  Slang.] 

FJORD  (fyort),  n.     [Norse]     A  firth. 


FLXO,  v.  a.  To  signal  to  with  a  flag;  an,  "loJUtg 
a  train  to  stop." 

FLA9'|-TATE,  0.  a.  [L.Jiuyilo,  to  demand  eagerly, 
to  solicit.]  To  demand  with  eagernesH  or  vio- 
lence; to  importune,     [k.]  Carlylf. 

FLA^-I-TA'TION,  »i.  Eager  entreaty ;  importu- 
nity,    [u.]  Cuili/U. 

FLAo'MAN,  h.  One  whose  duty  it  is  to  signal  with 
a  flag. 

FLAKE,  V.  a.     Add.     To  fleck  ;  to  dapple. 

That  majcniflcent  attire 

or  sable  ti'sue  ftakul  with  fire.  Longfellow. 

FLAM,  h.  (A/«7.  iV(i«.)  A  certain  kind  of  beat  on 
the  drum,  consisting  of  a  light  tap  quickly  fol- 
lowe<i  by  a  heavy  one.  Upton. 

t  FLAMBE,  or  FLAM' BE,  n.  [Old  Fr..  from  L. 
JltiHiiiKi.]  Flame.  "A  furnace  full  of  _/<«»i4«» 
red."  Chaucer. 

FLAM-BOf'ANT,  n.  Add.  A  lovely  flowering  tree 
(PotHciaitu  rei/ia)  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

f  FLAME,  V.  a.     To  cause  to  flame;  to  inflame. 

"  Flamed  with  zeal  of  vengeance."         Spenter. 

FLAME'LET,  n.     A  little  flame. 

The  Jlamelde  gleamed 
And  flicltercd  to  auU  fro.  Long/Mow. 

FLANEUR  (fla-uiir),  »j.  [Fr.,  from  Jianer,  to  lounge, 
to  saunter.]     A  luunger;  an  idler;  a  loafer. 

FLANQED  (flaiyd),  ;>.  &  a.  {Mach.)  Furnished 
with  a  fliin^e;  as,  "A  Jlanged  wheel." 

FLAN^E'-RAIL,  M.  {Railroadt.)  A  rail  furnished 
with  a  flange  on  one  side  to  prevent  wheels  from 
running  off. 

FLANQE'-WHEEL,  «.  A  wheel,  as  of  a  railroad- 
car,  furnished  with  a  flange  to  keep  it  on  the 
line. 

FLAp'PER,  n.     Add.     A  half-grown  wild  duck. 

Webster. 

FLARE',  V.  n.  Add.  To  burst  or  blaze  out  in  pas- 
sion ;  to  get  angry  : — with  up ;  as,  "  Ue  Jiured 
up  at  once."     [Slang.] 

FLARE' -Op,  n.  A  blaze  or  outburst  of  passion; 
a  quarrel ;  a  spree.     [Slang.] 

FL.\T,  «.  Add.  {Railroads.)  A  platform-car, 
which  see. 

FLAT,  nrf.  ora.  1.  {Stock  Exchange.)  A  term  em- 
ployed to  denote  that  money  or  stocks  arc  lent 
without  interest.  Bartlett. 

2.  t  Absolutely;  expressly;  directly. 

Sin  is  Jlat  opposite  to  the  Almighty.  Herbert. 

FLAT'LING,    1  „(/.     In  a  flat  position;  with  the 

FLAT'LING§,  j  flat  side.     "  The  blade  struck  me 

Jiutlii'ii/s."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

nith  her  sword  on  him  shejiatling  struck.  Speneer. 

t  FLAT-OUR',  1  „.    A  flatterer.    "A  false 

t  FLAT-TOUR'  (fl^t-or*),  \  Jlatuur."  Chaucer. 

FLAT'TER-BLIND,  v.  a.     To  blind  with  flattery. 

[r.]     '•  If  I  do  not  Jiatterbliiid  myself." 

Coleridf/e. 

FLAUNT  (flSnt),  v.  a.  To  display  ostentatiously 
or  impudently.  "A  time  for  these  to  Jiaunt 
their  pride."  Tennyson. 

FL£CK,  n.     A  spot;  a  stain. 

Lire  Is  dashed  v\iti/leckt  of  sin.  Tennyton. 

FLfeCK'ER,  1  „.  (Oniith.)  An  American  bird  of 
FLIcK'ER,  I  the  woodpecker  family  {Picidm),  the 
Culuptes  uuratits.  It  builds  its  nest  in  holes  in 
trees,  which  it  digs  out  with  astonishing  celer- 
ity, the  strokes  of  its  bill  resounding  through 
the  forest  like  those  of  a  carpenter's  hammer. — 
Calleil  also^iV/eoH  or  yoldeit- loiuged  woodpecker, 
hiijhholder,  clape,  <te. 
FLftCK'LESS,  a.  Without  a  fleck;  stainless; 
spotless. 

Children  demuid  that  their  beroe*  ahoald  be  /leeUe—. 

Oeorg*  Eliot. 

t  FL£dQE,  V.  »i.     To  become  fledged  or  feathered. 

t  FLfeE.      I  ,..  n.     To  fly.     "  Till  I  could  jire  full 

!  t  FLfe'KN,  I  high";  "To  Jleen  as  high  as  <ioth  the 

enjjle."  Chaterr. 

t  FLfe'EX,  n.  pi.     [A.  S./rA,  pl./fdn,]     Fleas. 


t  nttt'^  (or  fl-.t'fn),  n.  [A.  H./l4t,/i4l,  ereaa  j 
from  Jleiitan,  to   Huat.]     C'reuioeU  or  nkiuiineil 

milk. 

FLEET' BN -FACE  (or  flil'vo-fi*),  ".  A  fae«  of  the 
color  of  «kimuied  uiilk ; — bcnoe,  a  pale-fac«d 
coward. 

You  know  whw»  yoa  ar«,  ym  /Uettm-fmei. 

««M  4  n. 
t  KLKfGH  («je  Fr.Y—gh  ojipiratcd),  prel.  of  /ee, 
Jleen.  t(i  fly.      Flew  :— written  aliw  jlumgh. 
With  Uiat  be  (CbasUclarrljbffk  dovB  ttvm  tb«  kema. 

Ckmm€sr. 

f  FLEME  (fliim),  c.  a.  [A.  S.  JlimaH,  to  baoiab.] 
To  banish. 

Xo>  k«lp 
Ut,/ltwie4  wretch,  la  this  d*«m  at  caU. 

t  FLfeM'ER  (flum'fr),  ». 

of  fiends." 


A    banisher. 


A  wound 


FUmer 
Ckaucer. 

t  FLEN,  r.  11.     To  flee;  to  fly. 

FLfeSH'iNG,  n.   A  covering  imitative  of  skio,  worn 

by  performers,  as  dunccrii,  4c. 
FLfiSH'-TiNT,  M.     A  color  which  repreaeots  the 

tint  of  the  human  body.  Fairknlt. 

FL£SH'-W0UND  (-wood  w-wUQnd),  n. 

injuring  no  part  beyond  (he  flefh. 
t  FLETE,  or  FLET'E.  r.  ii.     To  floaU 

She  recketta  never  whclber  I  sink  ot/Ut*. 

FLEUR'y  (llur'y),  a.  (Her.)  Adorned  with  a 
Jleiir-dc-lis.  as  a  cross.  Cntss-Jlrurtf,  a  cross  th« 
ends  of  which  are  in  the  form  o{  Jieurt-dt-lis. 

FLIB-BER-TI-^Ib'BET.  n.  An  imp  :— sometimea 
applied  sarcitsticall^'  to  a  rettlew,  troublesome 
little  }>erstin. 

FLIcK,  r.  a.  To  whip  with  a  light,  quick  stroke; 
as,  "  To  Jlick  dust  from  one's  boots." 

FLIcK'ER,  n.  1.  A  wavering,  evanescent  gleam, 
as  of  flame  ;  an  expiring  Hush. 

The  Imet/lieier  of  hope  died  within  th«B.    AV.  WHstti. 

2.  A  bird.     See  FLCtKBR,  Suppl. 
FLIm'§Y.  »i.     1.  The  thin  prepared  copying-pnpcr 
used   by  newspa[>er   reporters,  A.C.,  for  making 
several  copies  at  once. 

2.     [Slang.]     A  bank-note. 

t  FLING' -DCST,  fi.     a  prostitute.        Beau.  «£•  Fl. 

FLINT,  a.  Com|>osed  of,  or  characterized  by  the 
use  uf,  flint.  Flint  age. — See  SroxK  AGB,  under 
Stosk,  Suppl. 

FLInT'  -GLASS.  n.  A  very  pure  sort  of  glaw,  u«ed 
lor  table-ware,  Ac: — so  called  because  origi- 
nally made  of  flints.  Simmomds. 

FLISK,  r.  II.     To  skip  about.     [Colloq.] 

FLOAT  (flot),  n.  Add.  (.Vim.)  A  general  name 
for  loose  rock  or  isuhite<l  masses  of  ore  detached 
from  their  original  formati<m. 

FLOAT-A'TION,  n.  The  net  or  process  of  floating  : 
— more  commonly  written  7/ol'<fi""». 

By  the  Invention  of  the  balUwD  the  prablra  at  aSrlal /•■(•- 
(ion  has  been  solved.  " 


Hast  thou  hadyteen  all  night,  or  art  thou  drunk  ? 


FL6c'CU-L£nT,  a.     Add.     1.  Adhering  in  flakes; 

full  of  flakes ;  flaky  ;  as,  "  The  solution  on  sUnd- 

ing  became  Jloeculent." 
2.  (Ornith.)     Noting  the  floccus  or  down  on 

newly -hatched  birds. 
FLOc'CUS,  II.     (Ornith.)    The  down  of  unfledged 

birds' 
FLOCK'mAS-TER,  n.     A  sheep-farmer  on  a  large 

scale;  a  sheepmaster. 
t  FLdK'MfeLE,  ad.     [A.  S.  Jloc,  a  floek,  and  mml^ 

a.  part.— Compare  pitcemeul.]      In  a  flock  or 

flocks. 

That  point  hl<  people  baw  »•  •«•.  

Thai  jiatmete  on  a  day  they  lo  hla  w««».        raavwr. 

FL60D'AgE  (flQd'U).  ".     Flooding;  inundati.n. 
TlOP,  n.     [Formed  in  imiUtion  of  soaad.]     The 
sound  made  by  a  broail  flat  ol»iect  falling  to  the 
gi-onnd:  as,  "  It  fell  with  a  /"p."     [Colloq.  or 
Vulgar.] 
TIaSp,  r.  a.     1.  To  flap;  as,  "The  bird  /ops  iU 
wings." 
a.  To  let  down  the  brioi  of,  as  of  a  kak 

HVAsdrn 
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FLSp,  V,  n.  Add.  To  fall  or  sink  down  suddenly 
with,  or  as  with,  a  flop.  (Sometimes  in  tliis 
sense  used  refiexively.) 

If  you  must  go  Jtopping  yourself  down,  flop  la  favor  of  your 
hu:<hanJ  ani  child,  aad  not  agaiuat  tliuiii.  Dickens. 

TLU'RV,  H.  Aid.  Tlie  totality  of  the  plants 
growing  naturally  in  a  certain  country  or  region 
or  during  a  given  geological  period. 

FLOIUi'.lL  (flj-ra-al),  «.  [Fr. — lit.,  the  month  of 
flowers.]  The  eighth  month  of  the  first  French- 
republican  calendar,  beginning  on  the  20th  of 
April  and  ending  on  the  19th  of  Maj'. 

FLO-RES'CENT,  a.  Blossoming  into  flower;  flow- 
ering. 

FLO'RI-.VT-ED,  a.  (Arch.)  Decorated  in  a  florid 
manner. 

FLOR-I-CULT'U-RiST,  n.     A  cnltivator  of  flowers. 

FLOr'IN,  II.  Add.  A  modern  English  coin,  worth 
2».  sterling,  or  50  cents. 

FLOSS'Y,  a.     Made  of,  or  resembling,  floss. 

f  FLOT'ER-Y,  a.  [Ger.  floteni,  to  flutter.]  Wavy; 
flowing.     "  With  Jlotery  beard."  Chaucer. 

FLOUGH  (fljgh — jh  aspirated  guttural),  prct.  of 
flee, Jieen,  to  fly.     Flew: — written  aho fleigh. 

Chanticleer ^ouyA  through  the  beams.  Chaucer. 

f  FLOURE  (flOr),  v.  n.     To  flower;  to  flourish. 

And  though  your  jjreen  youth  flonre  as  yet. 

In  creepeth  age  alway,  a:i  still  as  stone.  Chaucer. 

FLOW'ER-.VQE,  n.  Flowers  collectively;  a  flush 
of  flowers. 

The  cliff 
That  all  that  flowerage  clothed  as  flesh  clothes  bones. 

Swinhume. 

FLOVV'ER-ING-FERX,  «.     {Dot.)     A  fern  of  the 

genus   Osiiiitndu   (0. 

reijdlis),  cotuinon  in 

America  in  swamps 

and  woods, 
t  FLOYT    (fl  ilt),    V.    n. 

To  play  on  the  flute. 

Siugin;  he  was  or  floyting 
all  the  day.  Chaucer. 

Fl6c'C.\N,  1  „.      [Cor- 

FLU'K.\N,   J  nish.]     A 

miner's  term  for  the  Flowering  Fern, 

half-decomposed  rock,  often  a  bluish  clay  or 
earth  of  a  glutinous  consistence,  found  adjoining 
or  accompanying  a  vein: — spelled  also  flookan, 
fliio/cin;/. 

FLUC'T1J-.\TE,  V.  n.     To  cause  to  fluctuate. 


[n.] 


A  breeze  began  to  tremble  o'er 
The  lar^e  luaves  of  the  sycamore, 
AU'l  fluctuate  all  the  still  perfume. 


Tennyson. 

FLOfF,  n.  Add.  Loose,  light,  downy  stufi".  "This 
prince  o{  fluff  and  feather."  Tennyson. 

FLOke,  II.  [Probably  a  contraction  of  fluccan, 
fl  It  kail.] 

1.  A  chance  stroke  at  billiards;  a  playing  for 
one  thin?  and  getting  another. 

llenae,  2.  An  unexpected  advantage  gained 
rather  by  luck  than  by  judgment.     [Slang.] 

FLUME,  II.  Add.  An  artificial  channel  for  gold- 
washing. 

FLUNK,  n.  A  total  failure  in  a  college  recitation; 
a  b.icking-out.     [Amer.  Univ.  Slang.]   Dartlett. 

FLUNK,  V.  n.  To  fail  utterly  in  a  college  exami- 
nation.    [Amer.  Univ.  Slang.]  Jiartlett. 

FLUNK'Y-DOM,  n.  The  region  of  flunkies;  flunk- 
ies as  a  class :  the  state  or  characteristics  of 
flunkies  ;  snobbishness.  0.  Kinynley. 

FLU-0-r£s'CBXCE,  n.  Add.  (PkysicB.)  Pro- 
fessor Stokes's  term  for  the  process  of  rendering 
non-visual  light-rays  visual  by  lowering  their 
refrangibility  : — it  is  the  opposite  of  calorescenee. 

FLU'0-BOID,  n.  [Fluor,  and  ftr.  et«os,  resem-' 
blanae.]  (Cryat.)  The  name  given  to  a  solid 
bounded  by  twenty-four  triangles,  from  this 
bein:?  the  common  form  in  which  fluor-spar 
crystallizes. 

FLUSH'INGr.  n.  A  particular  sort  of  woollen  cloth, 
made  in  Yorkshire. 

FLU-TI'N.V,  n.  A  musical  instrument  of  the  nature 
of  the  concertina. 


FLUT'ING-PLANE,  n.  (Carp.)  A  plane  used  for 
grooving  flutes. 

FLY,  n.  Add.  (Base-ball.)  (a)  A  ball  sent  up 
into  the  air  by  a  batsman,  (b)  The  catching  of 
such  a  ball  by  a  iielder  before  it  has  struck  the 
ground. 

FLY'-AG'A-RIC,  H.  (Bot.)  A  poisonous  fungus, 
Amanita  mitscaria,  used  to  kill  flies,  and  by  the 
natives  of  Kamtchatka  as  an  intoxicant. 

FLY'— BOY,  n.  [Because  he  catches  the  sheets  as 
they  fly  from  the  tympan.]  {Printing.)  The 
boy  who  lifts  the  printed  sheets  ofi'  the  press. 

FLY'CATCH-EB,».  Add.  The  American  flycatcher 
is  Icteria  viridis. — See  Icteria,  Suppl. 

FLY'ING-JIB,  n.  {Naut.)  The  sail  spread  on  the 
flying-jib-boom  outside  of  the  standing-jib. 

FLY'lNG-JIB-BOOM'.n.  {Naut.)  A  spar  extend- 
ing out  beyond  the  jib-boom,  on  which  the  fly- 
ing-jib is  set, 

FLYSCH  (flr-sh),  »i.  {Geol.)  A  thick  formation  of 
dark-colored  shale  and  sandstone  overlyingnum- 
mulitic  beds  in  the  upper  eocene  of  Switzerland. 
It  abounds  in  fucoids.  Dana. 

FLY'— SHEET,  n.  An  advance  sheet  announcing  a 
newspaper;  a  prospectus. 

FOAM'-COCK,  n.  {Steam  Eiig.)  A  cock  at  the 
water-level  of  a  boiler,  through  which  impurities 
are  blown  off. 

FO-CIM'E-TER,  n.  [L.  focus,  and  Gr.  fiirpov, 
a  measure.]  {Phot.)  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  focus  of  the  photogenic  rays.  A 
circular  arrangement  of  cards  formed  into  seg- 
ments is  placed  before  the  camera,  each  segment 
being  at  a  different  distance  from  the  lens.  On 
a  photographic  picture  of  them  being  taken 
simultaneously,  one  will  be  always  found  more 
distinct  than  any  of  the  others,  and  this  indi- 
cates the  true  focus.  Treas.  of  Science. 

FO'Cys,  V.  a.  To  bring  to  a  focus,  as  a  camera  or 
a  microscopic  object. 

FO;  TAL,  I  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  foetus;  em- 

FE'T.\L,  j  bryonio. 

F(E-TA'TION,  I  „.     The  formation  of  a  foetus  in 

FE-TA'TION,  J  the  womb;  pregnancy. 

f  FOG,  V.  n.  [Prov.  Eng.  fog,  to  hunt  in  a  servile 
manner,  to  flatter  for  gain — from  fog,  after- 
math, the  primary  meaning  of  the  verb  being 
to  hunt  like  cattle  after/o^r.]  To  have  recourse 
to  low  shifts;  to  pettifog. 


"  Were't  not  for  us.  thou  swad,"  quoth  he, 
"  Where  wouldst  thou  fog  to  get  a  fee  ?" 


Dryden. 


t  FOG'GEB,  n.     A  pettifogger. 

FOG'-HORN,  »i.  {Naut.)  A  horn  blown  by  steam, 
by  a  caloric  engine,  or  otherwise,  used  as  a  sig- 
nal during  fogs. 

FOG'-WHIS-TLE  (-hwis'sl),  n.     {Naut.)     A  whis- 
tle blown  by  steam,  used  as  a  signal  during  fogs. 
f  FOIN,  n.     1.  A  ferret  or  weasel. 
2.  The  fur  of  the  animal. 

He  came  to  the  stake  in  a  fair  black  gown  furred  and  faced 
with  foins.  Fuller. 

FOIN'EB-Y,  w.     Making  foins,  as  with  a  sword  or 

a  foil;  sword-play.  Mamton. 

FO'LI-AB,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  leaves  or  foliage. 

F0-LIC'0-L0U8,     1  a.    [L.  folium,  a  leaf,  and  colo, 
f6l-I-IC'0-L0US,  J  to  inhabit.]     {Dot.)     Growing 
on  leaves. 

FO'LI-0-L.\TE,  a.  {Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
bearing,  leaflets. 

FOLK  (fOk),  n.  Add.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times,  a 
community  ;  a  tribe. 

The  organizattoa  of  each  Folk,  as  such,  sprang  mainly  from 
war,  a  common  greed  of  conquest,  a  common  need  of  defence. 

Green. 

FOLK'-MOTE,  |  «,      Add.      {Early   English   and 
FOLK'-MOOT,  j  Teutonic  Hist.)  The  general  mus- 
ter .of  a  tribe  or  community   for  deliberative, 
legislative,  or  judicial  purposes.     "  Folk-motes 
of  freemen."  Karl  Blind. 

As  hundred-moot  stood  above  town-moot,  so  above  the  hun- 
dred-moot  stood  the  folk-moot,  the  general  muster  of  the  tribe 
In  arms,  at  once  a  war-host,  the  highest  law-court,  and  general 
Parliament  of  the  tribe.  Green 


FOLK'-SPEECH,  n.  The  dialect  spoken  by  the 
people  of  a  district,  as  distinguished  from  the 
literary  language. 

f5l' LOW-BOARD,  n.     See  MouLniVG-BOARD,  Sup. 
FOL'LOW-ING,  11.     A  body  of  followers, 
t  FOND,  V.  n.  &  V.  a.    Add.    To  tempt  or  allure,  as 
by  fondling. 

And  Iheafondeth  the  fiend.  Piers  Plowman. 

And  fonded  me  to  meet  him.  Piers  Plowman. 

f  FONE,  n. /)Z.  [For/oe)t. — Compare  oxen,  hosen, 
^•(He.]  Foes.  "  Fell  into  the  hands  of  his  ac- 
cursed/o«e."  Spenser. 

t  FON'LY,  ad.     Fondly  ;  foolishly. 

I  had  rather  be  envied  than  fonly  pitied.         Spenser. 

FOOL'AH,  M.  {Ethiiol.)  One  of  an  African  race, 
by  some  regarded  as  negro,  by  others  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Nubian  group,  inhabiting  a  district 
to  the  south  of  the  Western  Sahara: — written 
also  Foulah. 

t  FOOL'-HAS'TY,  a.  Rash  and  hasty;  over-hasty, 
t  FOOT'-GLOVE   (fat'-),   n.      A  stocking.      "  The 

briskins  and  foot-gloves  we  wore."  Defoe. 

FOOT'-HILL  (fut'-),  «.    {Geog.)    A  lower  hill  at 

the  foot  of  a  mountain-range,  as  in  Piedmont. 

FOOT'HOT  (fat'hot;  earlier,  foot-hot'),  ad.  [In  allu- 
sion to  the  scent  of  tlie  feet  of  a  person  pur- 
sued by  blood-hounds.]  While  the  scent  is 
still  warm;  hot-foot: — hence,  on  the  spot;  in- 
stantly ;  hastily. 

And  Custance  have  they  ta'en  again, /oo(-Aof.  Chaucer. 

FOOT'-LIGHTS  (fut'llts),  «.  pi.  The  row  of  lights 
on  the  front  of  the  stage  of  a  theatre. 

FOOT' -NOTE  (fut'nOt),  n.  A  note,  as  of  illustra- 
tion, comment,  Ac,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
of  a  book. 

FOOT'-PACE  (fut'pas),  n.  Add.  {Eccl.)  The  plat- 
form on  which  the  altar  stands. 

FOOT'-POUND  (fut'pjQnd),  n.  ( Dynamics.)  The 
amount  of  work  done  in  raising  one  pound 
through  the  distance  of  one  foot.  This  is  the 
unit  of  work. 

FOOTS  (fats),  n.pL  {Com.)  Sediment  or  settlings, 
as  at  the  bottom  of  a  molasses-  or  oil-cask. 

FOOT'-SE-CRE'TION,  n.     See  Sclerobase,  Sup. 

FOOT'-SORE  (fttt'-),  a.  Having  feet  rendered  pain- 
ful by  travel ;  as,  "A  foot-sore  wanderer." 

FOOT'-WALL  (fut'-),  n.  (Mining.)  A  miner's  term 
for  the  layer  of  rock  immediately  under  a  vein. 

FOOT'-WORN  (fat'-),  a.  1.  Worn  by  the  feet ;  tis, 
"A  foot-worn  p.ath." 

2.  Wearied   by  walking;    as,  "A  foot-worn 
traveller.." 

FOOT'Y  (fat'?),  a.  Full  of  foots  or  sediment ;  as, 
"  Footy  oil." 

FOR,  prefix.  Add.  In  its  duplex  force,  privative 
and  intensive,  for  resembles  the  German  prefix 
ver,  as  in  versagen,  to  refuse,  to  deny,  verloren, 
utterly  lost,  forlorn,  as  well  as  the  L.  in,  as  in 
invalidua,  not  strong,  intentus,  eagerly  stretched 
forth,  strained. 

FOR'.\-LiTE,  n.  [L.  foro,  to  bore,  and  Gr.  Aiflos,  a 
stone.]  (Pal.)  A  tube-like  marking  frequently 
seen  in  sandstones  and  other  rocks,  supposed  to 
be  the  burrow  of  a  worm. 

FO-RAM-I-NIP E-RA,  n.  pi.  Add.  (Zool.)  An 
order  of  animals  of  very  low  organization,  and 
generally  of  small  size,  having  a  jelly-like  body 
enclosed  in  a  unilocular  or  multilocular  shell 
usually  calcareous,  but  sometimes  sandy,  and 
perforated  with  small  apertures,  through  which 
the  animal  can  protrude  delicate  prehensile  fila- 
ments { pseudopodia)  given  off'  from  the  surface 
of  its  body,  or  retract  them  at  pleasure. 

FO-rAm-I-NIF'E-RAL,  a.  Same  as  Foraminife- 
ROUS.     "Foramiiiiferal  ooze."  Carpenter. 

FOR'AY,  or  FO-RAY',  n.  Add.  A  plundering  in- 
cursion, especially  in  a  border  war  or  into  alien 
territory. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correl,  .  .  , 

Red  hand  in  the  foray.  Scott. 

The  hn?e  Earl  Dorin, 
Bonnd  on  a  foray,  rolling  eyes  of  prey, 
Came  riding  with  a  hundred  lances  up.  Tennyson. 
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FOb'AY-ER,  or  FO-RAY'KR,  n.  One  who  goes  on 
a  foray  ;    a  iiiurumlcr. 

Thcv  niixht  not  choofio  the  lowland  road, 

For  the  Mursu /eraser*  wiTc  abroad.         Sir  W.  Scott. 

FORCB,  M.  Add.  In  philomijihi/,  a.  term  iip|)lica- 
ble  toevery  cause  of  uperationur  change,  wlietlier 
in  the  world  of  mind  or  in  that  of  matter. — See 

EnKROY,  Ki.NETIC,  POTKNTIAI,,  Suppl. 

FORCE,  V.  a.     Add.     f  To  value  ;  to  care  for. 

I  force  not  argument  a  itrav.  Shak. 

FORCED  (Itirst),  a.  Add.  f  Falsely  attributed. 
"  Thnt  forced  baseness."  Shak. 

FORCE'MKNT,  n.  Conduct  to  which  one  is  con- 
strained by  force;   violent  compulsion. 

It  was  Imposed  upon  us  by  constraint, 
And  will  you  count  such  /orcemeni  treachery  7     J.  Webiter. 

f  FOR-DONE',  a.  [Prefi.x  for  intensive,  and  done.] 
Utterly  undone;  ruined;  overcome.  "  A.  for- 
done wight."  Speiiter. 

f  FOR-DOON',  r.  a.  [Prefi.x  for  privative,  and  Old 
Eng.  doon,  to  do. — Compare  L.  perdo.]  To  do 
for  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  undo. 

Thou  wilt/ordoon  this  Christian  marriage.        Chaucer. 

t  FOR-DRCnK'E.V,  a.  [Prefi.\  for  intensive,  and 
dntiikeii.]  (Joinpleteiy  or  dead  drunk.  "The 
miller  that  fordrunkcii  was."  Chaucer, 

t  FOR-DRY\     I  „.     [A.  S.  fordrlyan,  to  dry  up— 

f  FOR-DREY',  I  prefi.x  for  intensive,  nnd  drignn, 

to  dry.]     Dried  up;    parched;  withered.     "A 

treefordrye."  Cliaticer. 

f  FOR-DwInED'  (f9r-dw3nd'),  a.  D wined  or  dwin- 
dled away  ;  consumed.'  Chaucer. 

fOrE,  ».  The  front.  To  the  fore,  to  the  front; 
into  or  in  plain  view;  in  existence;  living;  as, 
"  lie  is  still  to  the  fore," 

fORE'BEAR  (for'bAr),  n.  Ancestor;  as,  "I  and 
my  forebears."     [Scotch  <fc  Old  Eng.] 

FORE'-CXB-IN,  n.  (Naitt.)  The  passenger-cabin 
in  the  fore  part  of  a  ship,  with  inferior  ac- 
commodation; the  second  cabin.         Slmmondg. 

FORE'cAST,  n.  Add.  An  attempt  to  anticipate 
the  future;  an  estimate,  guess,  or  prediction  in 
regard  to  the  future  based  on  inference;  a  prog- 
nostication ;  as,  "  A  forecast  of  the  weather." 

Of  all  the  forecasts  of  the  future  there  is  but  one  on  which 
we  can  rely  with  couSdence,  that  nothing  is  certain  but  the 
unforeseen.  Proude. 


A  vestibule.     '*  The 
Lowell. 

"  Foredeem- 
J.   Webster. 


FORE'COURT   (for'kort),  «. 
ethnic  foreco  itrt." 

f  FORE-DEEM',  v.  a.     To  forejudge. 
iiiff  you  an  idle  meteor." 

t  FORE-DEEM',  v.  n.     To  forejudge  ;  to  foretell. 

Which  [maid]  could  guess  and /ored««m  of  things  past,  pres- 
ent, and  to  come.  Genevan  Testament. 

t  FORE-D£s'TI-NY,  n.     Predestination. 

Men  .  .  .  realized  life  as  a  long  wrestling  with  unseen  and 
invincible  forces  of  grace,  election,  aud/arcde<(iny.      MUman. 


To  dispose  of  before- 


I  f6bE-DIS-P0§E',   v.  a. 
hand. 

King  Jame<  had  foredisposed  the  place  on  the  Bishop  of  Meath. 

Fuller. 

t  FORE' FIG  HT-ER,  w.     A  champion.         Mackay. 

FORE'QLEAM,  ii.     A  premonitory  gleam. 

All  \,\\<!  foregleams  of  wisdom  In  santon  and  sage, 

In  prophet  and  priest,  are  our  true  heritage.  Whittier. 

f  FORE'NESS,  H.  [Prefi.x  fore,  and  neas,  a  prom- 
ontory ;  Dan.  na«.]   A  promontory.  Adm.  Smyth. 

FORE'NfGHT,  1  „,  The  evening  from 

FORE'NiCHT  (cA  guttural),  J  dark  till  bedtime. 
[Scotch.] 

FORE-OR'DER.  v.  a.  To  order  or  arrange  before- 
hand; to  foreordain. 

Providence  therefore  foreordered  two  ends  to  be  pursued  by 
man.  to  wit,  beatitude  in  this  life,  and  the  beaiituae  of  111^ 
eternal.  Miss  RossrM. 

FORE-OR'DI-NATE,  v.  a.  To  foreordain ;  to  pre- 
destinate,    [r.  or  obsolescent.] 

t  FORE'PAST.  n.  By-past;  by-gone.  "My  fore- 
past  griefs."  Shftk. 

FORE'PEAK,  n.  (yattt.)  The  contracted  part  of 
a  vessel's  hold,  close  to  the  bow,  generally  allotted 
to  the  crew  in  merchant-vessels. 


FORE-SEE',  V.  n.  To  have  the  focalty  of .  foresight ; 
to  see  or  look  before  one. 

Animals  act  from  Instinct;  mim  foresees,  and  guides  bis  con- 
duct aoourdlngly.  Xinetttentk  Cenlurg. 

FORE-SEE'ING,  a.      Having  the  faculty  of  fore- 
sight; looking  before;   thoughtful   for  the  fu- : 
ture;  provident;  us,  "  A  foreseeing  man." 

FORE'SIIORE.  n.  That  portion  of  the  shore  which 
is  covered  by  the  tide  at  high  water. 

FORE-SPEAK',  v.  a.  To  anticipate  by  speaking; 
to  foretell,     [r.] 

I  can  foretpeak  your  speaking.  Tennyson. 

FOR'EST,  V.  a.    To  convert  into  a  forest;  to  en- 
forest. 
f6r'EST-AL,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  forest. 

FORE'STALL,  ».  That  one  of  a  party  of  garroters 
who  walks  ahead,  so  as  to  conceal  the  perpetrator 
and  his  victim,  give  warning  to  his  confed- 
erates, Ac. 

FORE'TIME,  )i.     Past  or  antecedent  time. 

His  [Homer's]  genealogies  supply  us  with  a  kind  of  historical 
scale,  aud  by  means  of  it  a  rough  outline  of  what  wa-s  fur  him 
the  foretime  may  be  drawn.  Uladstone. 

f  FORE'wIt,  h.     1.  One  assuming  to  be  a  lea<ler 

in  wit  or  taste.    "The  forewits  that  would  draw 

the  rest  unto  their  liking."  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Anticipation.  Mackay. 

FORE'WORD  (for'wUnl),  n.  A  preface  or  intro- 
duction to  a  book.    "  The  foreword  to  the  Edda." 

G.   W.  Dasent. 
f  FOR'FEIT,  V.  n.    To  commit  a  crime  or  fault ;  to 
uiisdo.     "  Jesu  Christ  that  never  forfeited." 

Chaucer. 

I  FOn^FER'ED,  p.  &  a.  Exceedingly  afraid.  "For- 
fered  of  his  death."  Chaucer. 

FOR-FOUGHT'EN  (f^r-fogh'tn— (/A  aspirated  guttu- 
ral), a.  Exhausted  as  if  with  fighting  ;  wearied 
out;  forespent;  as^  "  A  8air/o//o«</Afeii  man." 

[Scotch.] 

FOR-GXtH'ER,  v.  n.     To  meet  by  accident. 

[Scotch.] 

Twa  dogs  that  wcrena  thrang  at  bame 
Forgathered  ance  ui>ou  a  time.  Bum*. 

Often  followed  by  with. 

He  forgathered  with  many  a  fool.      Prof.  Wilson. 

f  F0R5'E-tIvE,  a.  Inventive.  "Apprehensive, 
quick,  forijetivc."  Shak. 

FOR^'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  forges  at  a 
foundry  or  smithy. 

2.  That  which  is  forged. 

3.  The  act  of  one  who  commits  forgery. 
FOR-GO',  V.  a.    [Prefix /or  privative,  and  go.]    To 

give  up;  to  renounce;  to  relinquish :— com- 
monly erroneously  written /orejro. 

t  FOR-GOON',  r.  a.  To  forgo.  "  I  shall  forgoon 
luy  liberty."  Chaucer. 

■j-  FOR-GROWN',/i.Art.  [for  intensive,  and  jrrowii.] 
Overgrown  or  covered  with  vegetation. 

The  path 
Forgroien  was  with  grass  and  weed.  Chaucer. 

t  FOR-LETE',  r.  a.  [A.  S.  forla'tan,  to  let  go;  Ger. 
verlassen,  Dut.  verlaten,  to  abandon — for,  ver  in- 
tensive, and  Ixtan,  lassen,  lateti,  to  let,  to  leave.] 
To  relinquish;  to  yield;  to  give  up.  "  He  shall 
his  life  forlete."  Chaucer. 

f  FOR-LORE',   pret.    of    a    verb    obsolete    in    the 

present.      [A.   S.  forleoran,   Ocr.   verlieren,  to 

lose,  to  forsake— /or,  rer,  intensive,  and  Icoran, 

lieren,  to  lose.]     Deserted  ;  forsook. 

The  beast*  their  caves,  the  birds  their  nest*  fariore. 

Spttusr. 

FOR-LORE',   )  r^       „ 

FOR-LORN',  1  P'  P-     t^^®  FORLORE,  pret.,  supra.] 

1.  Deserted;    forsaken.     "Gentle  knight  so 
foul  forlore."  Spenser. 

2.  Deprived  :  made  destitute.     "  Night  bath 
us  of  light  forlorn."  Spenser. 

FORM,  n.  Add.  Good  form,  had  form,  good  or 
bail  condition: — said  of  race-horses  and  persons 
about  to  enter  on  a  contest  or  competition. 
Sometimes  used  with  reference  to  manners;  as, 
"  It  is  not  good  form  (or  in  good  form)  to  expec- 
torate." 


FOR'MAL-T^M,  n.    Add.    Immoderate  or  noraMoa- 

able  adhc-rvnce  t<i  form  ;  exccsn  of  form.  "Of- 
ficial formalism."  Sir  II.  UatclintoM. 

FORMED  (rJmyl),  a.  (Astron.)  Grouped  into  a 
eonstellali'Mi : — euid  of  »tar«. 

FOB'M|-C'A-RY,  n.     An  ant-hill. 

roWML-LA,  H.  Add.  Graphic  formula.— Stu 
under  Graphic,  Suppl. 

FOR-MU-LAR-I-ZA'TIon,  m.  The  %et  of  fonnular- 
izing  or  foriuulating  ;  the  state  of  being  formu- 
lated ;  a  formulated  proposition.      C.  Kintjsley. 

FOR'ML'-LAR  iZE,  r.  a.     To  formulate.     [».] 

FOR-ML-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  proceu  of  for- 
mulating, or  state  of  being  formulated  ;  fonnu- 
larization. 

t  FORN'CAST,  p.  k  a.  [A.  S.  fom,  forme,  Oer. 
voritn,  bet'oie,  and  Kng.  rast.\  Forecast;  pre- 
ordained.    "  liy  high  iuaginution  fomeast," 

Chaneer. 

t  FOR-OLD*,  a,  [For  intensive,  and  old,]  Very 
old. 

Instead  of  eoat-armoar  over  bis  karneu. 

He  bad  a  bear's  sklu,  coal-black, /ora<J.  Chavetr. 

t  FOR-PYNED'  (r9r-pInU'),  p.  A,  a.  [For  intensive, 
anil  pyned. — See  PiXK.]  Wasted  away,  as  through 
pine  or  torment;  tormented.  "Pale  as  a /or- 
pyned  ghost."  Chancer, 

FOR'RIL,  «.     Forel,  which  see, 

f  FORS,    >  ,1,    Force;  consequence.    Xo  for se,  no 

f  F0R8E,  )  consequence.  Do  no  furs,  or  make  no 
fors,  take  no  heed,  make  no  account.  "  Ito  no 
forse  of  dreams."  Chaucer. 

t  FOR-SLoCthe',  r.  a.  [For  privative,  and 
slouthc,  sloth.]     To  lose  by  sloth. 

I  see  that  tbon  wilt  .  .  .  forsUtuIhe  thy  lyde.     Ckmuer. 

t  FOR-SPEAK',  r.  n.     [For  privative,  and  sptak.] 

To  s]>eak  against;  to  forbid. 

Thou  bast  fortpoke  my  being  in  these  war*. 

And  sayst  it  Is  not  Hi.  Skat. 

F0R-SP6nT',  a.  [For  intensive,  and  speul.] 
Wiii<ted;  spent;  exhausted.  "Forspent  with  toil 
as  runners."  Shak. 

FOR-SWORN',  p.  k  a.  [For  signifying  privation, 
opposition,  or  negation,  and  «ioorH.] 

1.  Renounced  on  oath. 

2.  Perjured. 

Take,  O  take  Ihoae  lips  away. 

That  so  sweeUy  are  /orvirvm.  Bhmk. 

f  FOR-TEACH'  (in  Spenser's  time  this  word  wa» 
pronounced  fpr-tach',  <vi  then  sounding  as  it 
still  does  in  great,  tear,  break,  Ac,  and  as  it  is 
yet  pronounced  in  Ireland),  r.  w.  [For  implying 
opposition  or  negation,  and  teach.]  To  teaeh 
the  contrary  of;  to  unteacb.  "The  sacred 
things  and  holy  bests  fortaughl."  Spenser. 

f  FORTH'REN,  r.  a.  [A.  S.fyrfhrian,  to  promote.] 
To  further;  to  aid. 

Tbon  sbouldesi  waly>r(ar«iat.  C>— wr. 

FORTH'rIGHT,  a.  Frank  and  honest ;  straight- 
forward ;  direct ;  explicit ;  as,  "  A  forthright 
man";  "  A /orfAn'^Af  speech."     [n.] 

FORTH'RiGHT-XESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
forthright;  straighlforwarduess  ;  directness;  ex- 
plicitness.  "Dante's  concise  forthrightnem  of 
phrase."  Ifu^tlt. 

F0R-TI"TI0N,  n.  [L.  fors,  fortis,  chance,  hap.) 
Fortuitousness ;  hazard,     [r.] 

No  mode  of  election   operaltBt  la  the  spirit  •!  ^rlUUm  « 
rotation  can  be  grnrrally  good.  Bur**. 

f  FOR-TROD'DKN.  p.  A  a.  [For  intensive,  and 
trodden.]     Utterly  trodden  down. 

Virtoe  Is  .  .  .  fortro4dtm  aader  lb*  tree        Chsmtmr. 

FOR'TY.  1.  Add.  Forty  honrs  { Hom.  Catk.  Ck.), 
a  continuous  exjM)sition  of  the  sacrament  be- 
tween the  high  mass  of  one  day  and  the  high 
mass  of  the  day  but  one  following.  In  Roma 
this  devotion  is  observed  at  the  varioos  cburchM 
successively  throughout  the  year.  OaMey. 

Fi.)R'\V.\RD-XftSS,  n.  Add.  Advanced  sUge  of 
progress  ;  advanced  state  of  pre|)aration. 

Hi*  msusmns,  Uto«(h  Ml  rip».  wm  la  «rr«  f*rwtr^»s». 


FOR- WATCHED'  (ffrwwOcht'),  o.  Weary  or  worn  out 

with  watching. 
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I  FOK-WK'TYNO  (or  for-wa-teng'),  «.  [Fore,  be- 
fore, and  Old  Eng.  wile,  knowledge.]  Fore- 
knowledge.    "God's  worthy  forwetyiKj." 

Chancer. 

•f  Fon-WORN',  a.  Worn  out.  "A  silly  man,  in 
simple  weeds  foriodrn."  Spenser. 

f  FOR-YELDE',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  /or(jyl(lnn—/or  im- 
piying  reversal,  return,  and  (jyldun,  to  yield,  to 
pay. — Compare  Ger.  i-enjelteii,  to  pay  back.]  To 
yield  in  return;  to  pay;  to  requite.  "God/o/-- 
yehle  it  you."  Chaucer. 

"(•  FOR-YETE',  V.  a.  &  v.  n.     To  forget.       Chaucer. 

f  FOR-YEVE',  V.  a.     To  forgive.  Chaucer. 

FOSS'ROAD,    }"•     Same  as  FossEWAY. 

FOSS'WAY,  n.     See  Fosseway. 

FoCl,  h.  a  touch  or  jostle  in  a  race: — specifi- 
cally, in  a  boat-race,  a  collision. 

FODL,  0.  a.  Add.  To  jostle  unfairly  in  a  race  : 
— specifically,  in  a  boat-race,  to  collide  with. 

FoOl,  v.  n.  To  become  fouled  or  entangled  ;  to 
come  into  collision;  as,  "  The  bloak  foaled"; 
"The  boats  fouled." 

FOUL'-BALL,  ».  (/iase-hnll.)  A  ball  that  first 
(itrikcs  the  ground  outside  of  the  base-lines. 

■(  FiJUL'SnME  (-sum),  a.  [Foul  and  some.]  Ful- 
some; unclean;  disgusting. 

FOUND,  ('.  H.  To  lay  a  foundation  ;  to  base  as  an 
argument,  inference,  or  opinion:  to  rely. 

Hc/ounds  on  the  general  character  of  humanity. 

Hugh  Miller. 

FO^N'TATN-SHELL  (fiiuu'tju-),  n.  See  Queen- 
coMCii,  Suppl. 

FdVR-{'HETTEf,n.  Add.  (Comp.  Annf.)  The 
prominent  portion  in  the  centre  of  the  plantar 
surface  of  a  horse's  foot,  called  in  common  lan- 
guage the  frog  of  the  foot. 

FOUR' GOS  {or  ior-%b\\),  n.  [Fr.]  A  baggage-van 
or  wagon,  especially  a  military  baggage-van. 

f6uR'I-ER-1ST,  h.  a  disciple  of  Fourier;  a  Four- 
ieritc.  Hawthorne. 

FOUR'LING,  n.  {Cryst.  &  Min.)  A  compound 
crystal  consisting  of  four  united  crystals.  Daua. 

•f-  FOUR'NEYS,  n.  A  furnace.  "  Our  fourneys  eek 
of  calcination."  Chaucer. 

FOUR'-0"CLOCK,  n.  (Dot.)  A  name  common  to 
plants  of  the  family  Nyctagiiiacex,  from  their 
flowers  opening  tow.ard  sunset,  or  earlier  in 
cloudy  weather,  several  species  of  which  are  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens.  The  best-known  species 
is  the  Mirabilis  .falapn,  Mart-el  of  Peru,  or  Af- 
tcrnoon-lady,  whose  calyx  is  commonly  mistaken 
for  a  corolla.     Its  root  is  purgative  and  emetic. 

FO-VIL'LA,  n.  Add.  {B<,t.)  The  fecundating 
liquor  in  the  grains  of  pollen. 

FOWL-MEAD'OW-GRASS,  n.  {Bot.)  The  popular 
name  for  two  species  of  useful  American  hay 
grasses,  Glycera  nervata  and  Poa  serotina. 

FOX,  n.     Add.— See  lucHS,  Suppl. 

FOX,  V.  n.     To  acquire  a  foxy  taste  ;  to  sour. 

FOX'-EARTH  (-eith),  n.     A  fox's  den. 

FOX'-GR.\PE.  H.  [Dot.)  A  name  given  to  two 
species  of  American  grapes,  viz.,  Vitis  labruscn, 
the  Northern  fox-grape,  and  V.  vnlpina,  the 
Southern  fox-grape  or  muscadine. 

FOX'!  NfiSS,  H.  The  state  of  being  foxy,  or  of 
having  a  harsh  flavor  or  sour  taste. 

f6x'-SHARK,  11.     {Zool.)     A  species  of  voracious 
shark,     Alopiaa     or 
Carchariaa  vulpes,  a         'O/"^ 
native  of  the  Atlantic 


and    Mediterranean,      , 

remarkable    for    the 


great    elongation    of  — ^  

the  upper  lobe  of  the   a^c> 
tail-fin,  whence  it  hiis  .^-^s:^ 
the  name  of  thresher. 
FOX'-TROT,  n.    A  pace 

of  a   horse  or  other  Fox-shark. 

quadruped  intermediate  between  a  trot  and  a 
walk. 


F6x'Y,  a.  Add.  Having  a  flavor  like  that  of  the 
fox-grape;  austere  : — said  of  wine  and  beer. 

FOYER  (fwa-ya),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Low  L.  focarium, 
from  L.  focus,  a  hearth.]  A  public  hall  or 
saloon: — in  theatres,  a  lobby  or  crush-room; 
also,  a  greenroom. 

FRACT'ED,  o.  (ffer.)  Noting  an  ordinary  hav- 
ing a  part  broken  or  displaced. 

FRACT'U-RAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consequent 
on  a  fracture. 

f  FRAIGHT  (frit),  p.  &  a.  Fraught.  "  Frai<jht 
with  fraud  and  spite."  Spenser. 

FRAI§ED  (frazd),  a.  (Fort.)  Defended  by  a 
fraise. 

t  FRAK'NE,  n.  [Old  'Norse,  frekna,  freckles.]  A 
freckle.     "A  few fruknes  on  his  face." 

Chancer. 

FRAME'— HOteE,  n.  -A.  house  whose  frame  is  of 
squared  timber.     [U.  S.] 

FRAN'9ENT,  a.  Tending  to  fracture  ;  breaking. 
[K.J     ■  H.   Walpole. 

FRAN  91-PAN'NI,  Ji.  [Said  to  have  been  invented 
by  a  Roman  Signior  of  the  ancient  noble  house 
oi  Frangipani.l  A  fashionable  perfume;  fran- 
gipane. 

f  FRAP'LER,  «.  A  blustering,  low  fellow.  "  A 
f rapier  and  base."  B.  Jonson, 

FRA-TER'NI-TY,  ».  Add.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  a 
sot:iety  of  pious  laymen  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  sick  and  destitute  and  perform- 
ing other  Christian  duties. 

FRAT'ER-Y,  n.  [L.  f rater,  a  brother.]  (Arch.) 
The  liall  where  friars  used  to  meet  for  dinner  or 
business,  answering  to  the  refectory  of  monks. 

Ency.  Brit. 

FRAUN'HO-FER'§  LiNE§,  ii.  pi.  (Spectroscopy.) 
Certain  dark  lines  appearing  in  tlie  spectra  of 
incandescent  bodies,  as  of  the  sun,  due  to  the 
absorption  by  certain  substances  in  their  flame 
or  atmosphere  of  the  rays  which  would  other- 
wise have  fallen  where  the  lines  appear: — so 
called  after  Fraunhofer,  an  optician  of  Munich, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
them.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  colored 
lines  given  out  by  volatilized  and  incandescent 
bodies,  each  elementary  body  emitting  a  line 
exactly  identical  with  that  which  it  absorbs. 

f  FRAY,  V.  a.     To  defray.  Massinger. 

FRAY,  V.  n.     1.  To  rub. 

We  can  show  the  marks  he  made 

When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  frayed. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  become  worn   or  ravelled,  as  by  rub- 
bing; as,  "  This  cloth  frays  easily." 
FRAYNE   (frill),  r.  »».  or  v.  a.      [A.  S.  fregnau^  to 
ask.]     To  beseech  ;  to  pray. 

S\\e  frayneth  and  she  prayeth  piteously.  Chaucer. 

t  FREAK'ING,  a.     Freakish.  Pepys. 

FRECK,  ».  «.  [AY\n,  freckle,  fleck.]  To  dapple; 
to  checker;  to  fleck. 

The  painted  windows,  /recking  gloom  with  glow.     Lowell. 

FREED'STOOL,  n.  [A.  S.  fred,  Ger.  friede,  peace, 
and  stool.]  (Eccl.)  A  seat  near  the  altar  in 
ancient  churches,  to  which  oflenders  fled  for 
sanctuary  ;  a  fredstole. 

FREE'-HAND,  a.  (Fine  Art.)  Noting  a  style  of 
drawing  without  the  help  of  instruments  or 
measurement ;  executed  freely  by  the  hand 
without  support  or  guidance. 

FREE'-HXnD-ED,  a.     Liberal ;  generous. 

FREE'-LOVE,  n.  The  doctrine  or  practice  of  free 
sexual  commerce  without  the  sanction  or  re- 
straint of  marriage. 

FREE'— PASS.  n.  An  order  or  ticket  permitting  a 
person  to  pass  free. 

FREE— SOIL',  a.  In  American  jmlitics.  noting  the 
))arty  before  the  civil  war  which  advocated  the 
maintenance  of  freedom  in  certain  States;  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  slavery. 

FREE— SoIl'ER,  n.  One  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  slavery ;  a  member  of  the  free-soil  party. 
[Amer.  Pol.] 


FREE-SOTl'T§M.  n.  The  principles  of  the  free- 
soil  party.      i^Auier.  Pol.] 

FREE-TRADE',  n.  Add.  The  admission  of  goods 
into  a  country  free  of  duty,  whether  with  or 
without  reciprocity. 

FREE'-TRADE,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  freedom  of 
commerce;  as,  "  The  free-trade  doctrine." 

FREE'-WiLL-BAP'TISTS.  n.  pi.  {Eccl.)  A  re- 
ligious denouiination  founded  in  1780  by  Ben- 
jamin Randall,  which  severed  itself  from  the 
Calvinistic  Baptists,  taking  the  Arminian  view 
of  the  human  will  and  Divine  grace. 

FREEZE,  M.     A  state  of  frost.     [Colloq.] 

FREIGHT'-CAR  (fr.a'kar),  n.  A  railroad-car  for 
carrying  goods. 

FREIGHT'-£N-9TNE  (frat'en-jin),  w.  {Railroads.) 
A  peculiarly  powerful  engine  made  for  hauling 
freight-cars;   a  goods-engine. 

t  FRE-LE-TEE',  h.     Frailty. 

He. 
Krc  we  were  born,  knew  all  our  freletee.        Chaucer. 
t  FREM'DE,  )  „.        [A.   S.  fremed,   Ger.  femde.] 
FREM'IT,      j  Strange ;     foreign.       [Old    Eng.    & 
Scotch.] 

A  falcon  peregrine  then  seemed  she 

Of //-cmc/e  land.  Chaucer. 

t  FRERE,  or  FRER'E,  «.    Add.   A  friar.    "  Preach- 

eth,  as  freres  do  in  Lent."  Chaucer. 

FRES'CO,   V.   a.      (Painting.)      To   decorate    with 

frescos,  as  walls, 
f  FRET,  JI.     Add.     A  head-dress  or  hair-net,  of 

gold  or  silver  wire  interlaced,  worn  by  ladies  in 

the  Middle  Ages. 

A  /ret  of  gold  she  had  next  her  hair.  Chaucer. 

t  FR^TE,  or  FRET'E,  v.  a.     [See  Fret.]     To  eat; 

to  devour. 

He  slew  the  cruel  tyrant  Busirus, 

And  made  his  hor.se  to  /rete  him,  flesh  and  bone. 

Chaucer. 

FRETT,  n.  A  vitreous  composition,  eonii)Osed  of 
silica,  lime,  soda,  bora.x,  and  lead,  used  as  a 
glaze  by  j)otters. 

FREY'A,  I  (fri'ya),  n.  [Akin,  Ger. //-eieji,  to  woo, 
FREY'JA  ]  frennd,  a  friend,  Eng.  fiend  and  Fri- 
day.] (Scand.  Myth.)  The  j^oddess  <)f  love  and 
the  Venus  of  the  North.  Freya  seems  to  be 
Fiigg  in  her  amorous  asjiect. — See  Frigg,  Suppl. 
t  FREYN  (see  Fev),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  frignau,  Goth. 
fraihnan,  to  ask.  Akin,  Dut.  vrngen,  Ger.  fra- 
gen,  to  ask,  and  L.  preco,  to  pray.]  To  ask  ;  to 
question. 

'*  Of  whennes  comth  thine  answering  so  rude?" 

"Of  wiieiiuesV"  quod  she,  wlieu  that  she  vas/reyned, 

"  Of  conscience  and  of  good  laith  uufeigued."  CUaucer. 

FRIC'A-TlVE,  )/.  (Gram)  A  consonant  produced 
by  friction  of  the  breath  upon  the  organs  of 
articulation,  and  capable  of  being  prolonged; 
as,/,  »,  V,  z. 

FRIC'A-TIVE,  a.  Noting  certain  consonants  pro- 
duced by  friction  of  the  breath. — See  the  noun. 

t  FRIC'A-TRICE,  )i.  [L.  frietrix,  from  frico,  to 
rub.]     A  lewd  woman.  B.  Jonson. 

FRTC'TI-0-MAG-NET'IC  (frik'she-9-),  a.  (Elec.) 
Capable  of  being  rendered  magnetic  by  friction, 
as  most  blendes. 

f  FRIE§E  (frez),  v.  n.  To  breathe  heavily;  to 
puif;  to  snort. 

He  speaketh  in  his  nose  and  /rieseth  fast.        Chaucer. 

FRIE§E  (frez),  11.  The  language  of  Fricsland; 
Frisian.  It  is  a  variety  of  Low  German,  and 
more  akin  to  English  than  any  other  Teutonic 
tongue  is. 

Butter,  bread,  cheese,  are  good  English  and  good  Friese. 

Popular  Saw. 

FRIGG,      I  n.    (Scand.  Myth.)    The  supreme  god- 
FRIG'GA,  J  dess,  and  wife  of  Odin.    She  gives  name 

to  Friday. — See  Freya,  Suppl. 
t  FRIGHT'MENT.  n.     Fear. 

These  /rightmenti  are  but  Idle  dreams.    J.  Webster. 

FRIMAIRE  (frc-mar),  n.  [Fr.  frimas.  white  frost; 
in  the  jil.,  frost  and  snow,  cod  weather.]  In  the 
first  French  Itepnlilic,  the  ihird  month  of  the 
year,  from  November  21  to  December  20. 

FRIN'QENT,  a.  Encircling  like  a  fringe;  fringing. 
"The  fringent  air."  Emerson. 
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FRTnqE'-TREE,  n.  (Dot.)  An  ornamental  Amer- 
ioaii  tree  of  tUo  olive  fatnily  (Vhionaiitliiin  Vir- 
giiiicn),  growing  on  river-bunks  in  Pennsi^-l- 
vuniaitnd  Houthwnrd  : — so  niiincd  from  its  snowy 
flowers,  whiuh  hung  down  like  ii  fringe. 

FRf§'{-AN  (frlzh'y*"),  «•  Of  or  pertaining  to  Fries- 
Ian. I  ;   Friesic. 

FRI$'I-AN,  m.  1.  A  native  of  B'riesland  or  of  the 
i^jlan.is  on  its  coast;  a  Frieslander. 

The  Saxoa  nettlcmpnt  of  Britain  was  [irobabW  participated 
In  bv  all  the  Lo«-(icriMi»n  trll><;ii  bi-iwwn  the  Kibe  and  the 
Sohli'l,  althi)U!h.  on  the  groumi  of  llnitulstic  allluities,  the 
Fritiaiu  would  aeeui  to  hare  bveu  uiont  proiuiueut, 

F.  A.  March. 

2.  The  language  of  Friosland ;  Friese. 

FrIt,  v.  a.     To  fritter  : — with  away,     [h.] 

Lord  Lytton. 

FRItii'gIlD,  n.  [A.  S.  fr!th,  peace,  and  gild,  a 
guild.]  In  An^Io-Saxon  and  early  English 
times,  a  fraternity  or  guild;  also,  a  guildhall. 

FRIt'IL-LA-RY,  n.  A  name  common  to  several 
species  of  butterflies,  from  the  wings  resembling 
the  petals  of  plants  of  the  genua  Fritillaria. 

frTzz'ly,  )         „    ,  ^      ,     • 

PrI  -NY      1  "•     ^"•■'^'i  ^""^  crisp,  as  hair. 

FROG,  II.     {Jiailroadg.)—Sce  Cross-froo,  Suppl. 

FR5q'§'-CHEE^E,  n.  A  gigantic  fungus  : — called 
also  bitUjice,  which  see. 

FRONT'AL,    ».     Add.     {Ecd.)      The  hanging   in 

front  of  the  altar  :-i-cal led  also  the  antepcudium. 

FR5N-TIGN-AC  (frOn-tjn-yak),  n.     Same  as  Fron- 

TINIAC. 

■f- FR6nT'LESS-LY,  rt(f.    Impudently;  shamelessly. 

Chapman. 

FROST'-BITE,  v.  a.  1.  To  nip  or  wither  with 
frost. 

2.  To  expose  to  the  frosty  air. 

Mjr  wife  up  and  witli  lira.  Fen  to  walk  in  the  fields  to  frott- 
hiU  theiuaelvea.  Ptpy*. 

FRfiST'IilNQ,  n.  Any  fruit,  flower,  or  leaf  injured 
by  frost.  Mackay. 

FRUO-Tf-DOR,  n.  [From  L.  fnictm,  fruit.  Lit., 
fruit-month.]  The  twelfth  month  of  the  calen- 
dar of  the  first  French  republic,  from  August 
18  to  September  15. 

FROit'ER  (frftt'fr),  n.   A  vessel  for  carrying  fruit. 

FRUIT'-PI^-EON  (-plj-un  or -plj-in),  n.  (Ornith.) 
A  pigeon,  Carpophayn  Oceuiiica,  a  native  of 
India  and  0(!eanica,  of  brilliant  plumage,  and 
remarkable  for  a  gristly  knob  that  during  the 
breeding-season  grows  on  the  upper  mandible: 
— so  called  from  its  feeding  on  fruits. 

FRU'MI-TY,  n.     Same  as  Frumenty,  Furmity. 

Mid-Lent  Sunday  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  a  whole- 
some and  savory  bowl  of  /ruinity  on  the  social  board. 

Southe).  The  Doctor. 

FRUS'TULE.  n.  [Dim.  of  L. /rii«fi«m,  a  fragment.] 
iliot.)     One  of   the  parts  or  fragments   into 


which  diatoms  separate ;  a  separate  individoal 
in  a  diatom. 

FRUS'TU-LfiNT,  1  a.     Abounding  in,  or  consisting 

FRCS'TU-LOSE,  /  of,  fragments. 

t  FROT'A^E  (frflt'ij),  n.  A  repre.sentation  of  fruit; 
a  fruit-piece.  "  The  cornices  consist  of  /nit- 
«</«»."  Krflyii. 

FRV-T£S'CENT,  a.  Substitute.  (Hot.)  Noting  a 
plant  or  any  part  of  it  which,  from  being  her- 
baceous, is  becoming  shrubby,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  fruticose,  which  means  shrubby. 
"  A  fruteicent  stem."  Treas.  of  Science. 

t  FRtT-ES-TfeRE',  n.     A  female  fruit-seller. 

('haucer. 

fFtJR,  tj.  CT.    Add.    To  shift;  to  fob:— with  off. 

I  have  been  fubbed  of  and  fobbed  off  from  this  day  to  that 
day.  Shak. 

f  FUB'BER-y,  n.     Deceit;  deception;  cheating. 

Mariton. 

FU-CA'CE-JE,  n.  pi.  (Rot.)  The  sea-wracks,  a 
natural  order  of  dark-spored  Alf/te,  some  very 
large,  whose  spores  are  contained  in  cavities  in 
the  frond.  Some  exist,  it  may  be,  for  centuries, 
as  floating  masses.  Treat,  of  Hot. 

FUCKS  {ch  a.'spirated  guttural),  n.  [Ger.,  a  fo.x.] 
In  (lerman  universities,  the  cant  name  for  a 
student  of  the  first  year;  a  freshinun. 

FUCU'SINE  (ffik'sin  or  fu'sin).  n.  An  alternative 
name  for  the  color  magenta,  from  its  simi- 
larity to  the  prevailing  hue  of  the  petals  of  the 
fuchsia. 

FU'COys,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ftici. 

FU-GA'TO,  n.     [It.]      (iVii«.)     A  composition  in 

the  style  of  the  fugue. 
f6l-FIL',  v.  a.     Add.     To  fill  full ;  to  make  full 

or  complete  ;  to  replenish. 

Our  hearts  were  fulfilled  of  the  music  be  made  for  ns. 

Stcinbume. 

f6lL,  r.  n.  To  become  full : — said  chiefly  or  only 
of  the  moon. 

fOll'ER,  n.  Add.  A  blacksmith's  set-hammer 
of  a  rounded  form  for  forming  grooves,  <tc. 

FDLL'ER,  v.  a.  To  work  with  a  fuller  so  as  to 
form  a  groove  in  ;  as,  "To  fuller  a  bayonet." 

f6ll'ER'§  TEA'§EL,  m.  The  fuller's  thistle.— 
See  Tk.\sei.. 

t  fGl'LICHE,  or  f6l'LICH-E  [ch  aspirated  gut- 
tural), ad.     Fully. 

Right  so  this  Marquis  fuUicke  hath  purposed.     Chaucer. 

fClL'MART,  n.     The  foumart.  B.  Joiison. 

F^LL'XESS,  n.     Same  as  Fl'lness. 
f  FCm,  t;.  «.     To  play  as  on  a  fiddle. 

Follow  me,  and  fum  as  you  go.  B.  Jonson. 

f  FUM'ER.  »).     A  perfumer.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

FU-MOS'I-TY,  n.     Fumidness;  smokincss. 
fDnc'TION,  v.  n.    To  execute  or  discharge  a  func- 


tion or  functions;  to  operate;  to  Mt : — written 

alfo  /iinrltonatr. 

The  two  aiam*  of  polyail  mxtat  art  Bai««4  Mndwr  ••4 
tbvrrfarr  funri, i,h  a<  a  .|j  ail.  Murf.  Mrtt. 

FDN('TI0.N.,\  L.  ...  Add.  FuHcti'mnl  di,u,  dtr  or 
dii,<:,i»c  ( I'uthol.),  a  disorder  or  di»eafc  in  which 
the  functi'in  of  iin  orgnn  is  vilinlcd.  while  iu 
structure  is  little  if  al  all  affected  :— op|m>mm1  to 
onjnnic  dite,i»e.  Tkoma*. 

FCnCTION-ATE,  v.  n.     Pee  FixrTiox,  gupj,|, 

fCnd'A-BLE,  fl.  That  can  bo  fiin<Ifd  or  converted 
into  bonds  ;  as,  "  Fundable  debt." 

FCnd'ER.  h.  (r.  .V.  Pol.)  One  who  advocktc* 
the  payment  of  a  State's  debts  in  full. 

FCn'<}.\L,  fl.  Add.  (Bot.)  A  ineiuber  of  the 
FuH(/ale», 

FUS-GA'LE^  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  A  term  dci^^ned  to 
embrace  under  one  hetul  both  fungi  and  lichen*. 

Fl'-S'lC' I'-WS,  n.  Add.  A  term  applied  to  the 
small  bundles  of  fibres  of  which  nerve*  are  con- 
posed. 

f6-NIL'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  /uni\  a  rope,  and  /orma, 
shape.]  {Hot.)  Cord-like  in  form  and  charac- 
ter, as  certain  roots. 

FUR-CiK'ER-OlS,  a.  [L./urei/rr,  a  joke  bearer, 
a  gallotvs-roguc — furca,  a  yoke,  and  /fro.  to 
bear.]  Rascally;  villanous.  [u.]  ^'  Furrifer- 
ouH  knaves."  De  Quinrry. 

f  fC'RI-.\L.  a.  [L.  furiulit,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Furies.]  Furious;  tormenting-  "  Tbia 
fnriol  pain  of  hell."  Cka\ie«r. 

FUB'THER,  a.  Syn.  farther,  further.— St«  Far- 
ther. 

FUR'THEB-SOME,  a.  Tending  to  further;  help- 
ful; jiroiuotive.     [r.]  CarlyU. 

f  fCt'UB-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  occurring  in  ibe 
future.  "Things  not  only  future,  but  /nftira- 
ble."  Fuller. 

FCT'URE-PER'FECT,  n.  A  tense  in  verb*  com- 
bining the  senses  of  the  future  and  the  perfect; 
as,  "Aiuavero,  I  shall  have  loved." 

t  FYF  (or  frf),  n.  A  a.     Five, 

FYL'FO'if  n.  A  very  ancient  and  wide-spread 
symbol,  of  dubious  import,  some  regard- 
ing it  ns  a  symbol  of  the  sun.  others  as  ^^| 
of  phallic  significance.  In  Northern  ^T~ 
mythology  it  is  the  sign  of  Thor's  ham- 
mer. In  heraldry,  .some  think  it  represent*  the 
Greek  asterisk.— -Called  also  tfnmmndion,  and 
erogie  cramponni. — See  NEADriRE,  Suppl. 

t  FYR  (or  f:>r),  n.     Fire. 

FYRD  (ft-rd),  II.  [A.  S.]  (Eny.  Hit.)  The  an- 
cient  name  for  the  national  army  or  militia, 
composed  of  every  free  citixen  fit  for  war. 

In  ISIl  anasilirof  ann«r«storr<t  the  aaUonal/yrd.  ar  ■IUt:a. 
to  the  place  it  bad  lost  at  the  Cooquctt.  Qrtt*. 

FYTTE,  It.     A  division  of  a  poem  :  a  canto. 

E.  U.  Brotentug. 


a. 


0.    ( Chem.)    The  symbol  of  glucinum. 

Ga.     {Chem.)     The  symbol  of  gallium. 

GXB-¥R-L^N'ZlE    (better,   gab-?r-lftn'yp),    n.      A 
wandering  beggar.     [Scotch.]         iSir  W,  Scott, 

GADHELIO   (gaVMls   "f  g^'^^).  "•      Noting   that 


OAEDSIL  (gS'fl  or  gil),  n.  pt.    Sea   GaidAeal, 

Gall,  Suppl. 
GAFF,  «.  a.     To  strike  and  sMure  by  a  gaff;  as, 

"  To  gaff  a.  salmon." 
OXO,  n.    Add.    {Stage.)    Matter  interpolated  into 

his  part  by  the  actor.     [Collocj.] 


group  of  the   Celtic   family   of  tongues  which    GiG'-TOOTH,  n.     A  projecting  tooth. 


comprises  the  Gaelic  of  Scotland,  tiie  tilrse  of 
Ireland,  and  the  Manx  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 


GXg'-T66THED  (gSR'tr.thd).  rt.    Having  gag-teeth. 

Rome  men  put  their  lips  tv  out  by  rcAson  that  (hey  if"  gag' 
toothed.  Hotland. 


«f  Iv  !  (ir»).  «••  "-     ■*^''-    t  To  avail ;  lo  profit. 

Ton  and  I  bren  danued  W>  prtwa 

Prrprlaally,  ■>  f»f»etk  M  raain^.  f»«K»r. 

OA WLf ,  a.  Shojiely  ;  elegant  >— opposite  of  •»«- 
gainly.     [Local,] 

f  GAIN"-P.\iy.  H.  [Fr.  aagutpaln—ffngmtr,  lo 
gain,  and  pnin,  br«kl.]  Lit.,  a  brMd-winner  : — 
a  mo<lia>val  term  for  the  sword  of  a  inercettary 
soldier. 


GXD'y.IN,    |„.     [L.  */flrfu#,  a  codfish.]     {Chem.)  ,      .,  .    .       ...       , _ 

G.\D'y-lNB,  j  An  essential  constituent  of  cod-liver  !  GAlDltRAL  (ga'fl  or  gil),  «.;  pi.  GAtDHEIL  (ga  II    oa.lAc'TJSK,  J  principle  of  milk. 


oil,' being  a  principle  occurring  in  the  liver  of  j      or  gal).     [Ir,  <fc   Gael,]      An    Irish   or  Scotch 

the  fish.  I      Celt.  i  ^-^^  »•^^•  " 


G.\>LX<^T!K.    )  H.      (Cktm.)      The    eoK*>l*^'0< 
j  principle  of  milk. 

Same  as  Galbaki'M. 


MdVB,  KiiB,  aoN;   B&LL,  bOB,  RClB,  ANNUAL,  u,  French.-^,  9,  9»  fc  »^l  ^t  *»!  Si  «»  *«'"«'/  *'  *»  •*^''   »«••«»    »  «•  B«.-»H1S,  i&k. 
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f  GALE,  n.  [A.  S.  galan,  Icel.  gala,  i(x  sing.]  A 
son^  ;  a  sound  ;  a  voice;  aery. 

GAL-E-O-PI-THE'Ci,  )n.pL     (Zobl.)     An  or- 

G.iL-E-g-PI-THE(J l-DM,  J  der  of  mammals  con- 
sisting of  tlie  single  genus  Guleopithecus. — See 
Galeopithects. 

GAL-E-0-PI-TIlif  CVS,    n.     [Gr.   yoAeTj,    a    weasel, 
and  iriSrjico?,  im  a])e.] 
{Zoiit.)     A  genus  of   in} 
mammals  comprising      - 
the  G.  volang,  or  fly- 
ing   lemur,    of    the 
Eastern  Archipelago, 
characterized    by    a 
membrane  extending 
all    round    its  body, 
enabling   it   to   pass 
through  the  air  from    Flying  lemur  (Galeopitiiecut 
tree  to  tree.  volans). 

f  G.\L-I-ANE',  n.  A  medicated  draught: — so 
named  al'ter  Galen,  whose  Latin  name  was  Gali- 
entis.     "  Thine  Ypooras,  and  eke  thy  gallanes." 

Chaucer. 

GXL-I-LE'.\X,  n.    Add.     Specifically,  our  Saviour. 

Dvin  !,  "  Thou  hast  conquered,"  he  said, 

"  Ualilean-"  he  said  it,  auil  died.  Swinburne. 

GALL,  M.;  pi.  GAILL  (gll).  [Ir.  d;  Gael.]  A 
stranger;  a  foreigner. 

The  "  fl'ari  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gain"  is  an  account  of 
the  Danish  wars,  which  may  have  been  written  in  the  eleventh 
century.  Green. 

GAL'LA — ox,  n.  {Zo'ol.)  A  breed  of  domestic 
cattle  in  Abyssiuia,  the  chief  peculiarity  of 
which  consists  in  the  enormous  horns  whieh 
rise  from  the  forehead  curved  so  as  to  resemble 
a  lyre: — called  also  sanja. 

0\L-LE'G.\N,  n.     Same  as  Gallego. 

GAL'LI-C.\N-I.5M,  n.  The  principles  of  the  Galil- 
ean Church,  or  the  Catholic  Church  of  France  : — 
specifically,  the  principles  of  those  who  desire 
to  maintain  the  position  of  that  church  as 
against  papal  encroachments : — opposed  to  ii^- 
tramontaiilsm. 

There  is  in  GaUicanism  a  political  principle,  viz.,  the  right 
to  ^u;ird  against  ecclesiastical  encroachments  in  secular  mat- 
ters. ^^Ueinp.  Rev. 

GAL'Lf-UM,  n.  [From  L.  galliis,  a  cock,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  influenced  by 
Gallia,  the  Latin  name  of  Franae.]  A  metal 
discovered  by  Lecoq,  in  1875,  in  zinc-blende 
from  Argeles.  It  is  a  triad,  hard,  whitish,  sec- 
tile,  and  somewhat  malleable.  Sym.  Ga. ;  At. 
wt.  69.9. 

OAL-LI-VAnT',  v.  n.  To  play  the  gallant ;  to  wait 
on  or  squire  ladies.     [Colloq.] 

G.\L'LY,  )i.     [Fr.  galee.l     A  printer's  galley. 

GAL'OP  (ga-lJ),  n.  [Fr.— See  Gallop.]  A  lively 
sort  of  dance,  originally  Hungarian ;  also,  the 
music  for  the  dance. 

f  GALP,  V.  n.     To  gape. 

With  a  gatping  mouth  them  all  he  liissed.       Chaucer. 

GXL-VA-NOM'E-TRY,  n.     See  Rhegmetuv,  Suppl. 

G.\L-VA'NO-PLAS-Ty,   n.      [Eng.   galvanism,   and 

Gr.  v\i<Tir(o,  to  mould,  to  form.]     Same  as  Gal- 

VANOGRAPHY. 

G.\L-VA'N0-THER-3I0M'E  TER,  n.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  heating  effect  of  a  galvanic 
current. 

■f  GXL-YN-G.VLE',  n.  Sweet  cyperus,  a  culinary 
heib.  "  Poudre-marchaunt  tart  and  galyn- 
gale."  Chaucer. 

GAM'BLE,  v.  a.  To  squander  or  lose  in  gambling: 
— with  away;  as,  "He  has  gambled  away  his 
estate," 

GAME,  a.  1.  Courageous,  like  a  game-cock ; 
plucky.  "  As  mild  as  she's  game,  and  ns  game 
as  she's  mild."  D'ckena. 

2.  Lame;  defective;  as,  "A  game  lea;." 

[Slang.] 
t  GAME,   V.   impersonal.      Him    gamede,    he    was 
pleased,  he  enjoyed  himself. 

God  loved  he  best  with  all  his  whole  heart. 
At  alle  times,  though  him  gamede  or  smerte. 

Chaucer. 

GAMIN  (ga-miln),  ?i.  [Fr.]  A  neglected  boy  of 
the  criminal  class  ;  a  street  Arab. 


GAM-MA'DI-ON,  n.  {Her.)  An  alternative  name 
for  the  symbol  known  as  crosse  crainpoune  and 
fy'/ol,  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  composed 
of  four  Greek  gammas. — See  Fylfot,  Suppl. 

GAM-0-g!fiN'E-SIS,  H.  [Gr.  yitioi,  marriage,  and 
yeveai.';,  generation.]  {Physiol.)  Reproduction 
by  concourse  of  the  sexes;  se.vual  reproduction; 
homogenesis. 

GAM'Y,  a.  {Cookery.)  1.  Having  the  flavor  of 
game;  having  a  somewhat  high  flavor: — said 
of  meat  kept  long  uncooked. 

2.  Showing  game  or  pluck  ;  plucky;  as,  "A 
gamy  youth" ;  "  A  gamy  trout."  [Colloq.  or 
Slang.] 

GAK,    I  «.   n.      [A.   S.  ganian,   to   yawn.     Akin, 
GANE,  J  Scot,  gunt.]     To  yawn. 

See  how  he  ganeth,  lo,  this  drunken  wight.    Chaucer. 
GXNG,  n.      [Old  Eng.  <£■  Scot,  gan,  gang,  to  go.] 

1.  A  walk  for  cattle  or  sheep.  [Old  Eng.  & 
Scotch.] 

2.  As  much  as  is  carried  in  one  journey ;  as, 
"  A  gang  of  water"  ;  "  A  gang  of  coals."  [North 
Eng.  &  Scotch.] 

3.  A  combination  of  implements  or  tools  into 
one  set,  so  that  time  and  labor  are  economized 
by  their  working  simultaneously : — used  in  this 
sense  in  composition;  as,  (jrort(7-plough,  gang- 
saw. 

GANG'— PLOUGH,  1  n.  A  combination  plough  which 
GANG'— PLOW,       J  draws   two  furrows  at  once. — 

See  Gang,  Suppl. 
GXnG'— S.\W,  n.     An   implement  consisting  of  a 

combination  of   saws   in   a   frame   which  work 

simultiineously. — See  Gang,  Suppl. 
GXnG'-TIDE,  n.     [A.  S.  gang,  a  going,  and  tid, 

time,  season.]     Same  as  Gang-week. 
oAng'-TOOTH,  II.     Same  as  Gag-tooth,  Suppl. 
GXN'OID,  fr.     Add.      Lit.,    shining :— specifically 

{Ich.),  noting  the  shining  enamelled  plates  or 

scales  of  iislies  of  the  order   Ganoidei; — hence, 

noting  the  fishes  themselves. 

GA-NOID'E-f,  n.  pi.  {Ich.)  An  order  of  fishes 
ch.iracterized  by  an  e.Koskeleton  of  shining 
enamelled  (ganoid)  plates  or  scales.  It  com- 
prises many  fossil  forms;  as,  Polypterus,  Osteo- 
lepis,  Cephnlas2)is,  Pterichthys,  &o.  The  stur- 
geons and  gar-lish  are  living  representatives. 

GXn'0-INE,  n.  The  bmy  tissue  underlying  the 
enamel  of  the  scale  of  a  ganoid  fish. 

GAP'ER,  M.  Add.  {Ornith.)  One  of  a  group  of 
Eastern  birds  {Eurylaimid«)  belonging  to  the 
family  Mnscicapidse,  of  gay  plumage,  and  re- 
sembling the  American  chatterers. 

GARDANT  (gar-doii),  a.  {Her.)  Having  the  face 
turned  toward  the  spectator,  as  it  were  in  a 
posture  of  defence. 

GAR'DEN-PAR-TY,  n.  A  social  party  held  in  the 
garden  or  pleasure-ground  attached  to  a  resi- 
dence. 

t  GAR'^ET.  n.    [Fr.  gorge,  the  throat.]    The  throat. 

And  Dan  Russel  the  fox  sterte  [started]  up  at  once. 

And  by  the  garget  heute  Chanticleer.  Chaucer. 

GAR'MEN-TURE,  n.     A   collective  name  for  gar- 
ments ;  clothing,     [r.]  G.  P.  R.  James. 
G.\-r66n',                 |„.     {Conch.)      The  shell   of 
GA-r66n'-SHELL,  j  the   Triton  femorale,  family 
Muricidse;  the  trumpet-shell. 

The  famous  garoon  pattern,  so  much  used  formerly  by  silver- 
smiths. U  sal  1  to  be  derived  from  the  edge  of  the  trumpet-shell, 
which  is  called  the  garoon-shelt.  Sirnmonds. 

GAR-ROTE',  r.  a.  To  rob  a  person  after  disabling 
him  by  throttling  him. 

GAR-ROTE',  or.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  practice 
of  a  garroter;  as,  "A  garrote  robbery." 

GAR-ROT'ER,  n.  A  robber  who  disables  his  vic- 
tim by  seizing  him  from  behind  and  throttling 
him. 

GXS-E-LIER',  n.  [Formed  on  type  of  chandelier.] 
An  arrangement  corresponding  to  a  chandelier 
for  illiiminiition  by  means  of  gas. 

GXS'-FIX-TURE,  )i.     a  bracket  or  chandelier  for 

gas. 

GXSH'-VfeiN,  n.— See  Vein,  Suppl. 


GXS  0-QENE,  I  n.  a  glass  apparatus  for  the  manu- 

GAZ'O-^ENE,  J  facture  of  aerated  beverages,  as 
sodii-vvater,  chiefly  for  domestic  use. 

GXS'O-LENE,  ji.  [Eng.  gas,  and  L.  oleum,  oil.]  A 
volatile  fluid  distilled  from  naphtha. 

GXS-0-MET'RIC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  meas- 
urement of  gas. 

GAS-TER-0-MY-CE' TE§,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  yaar^p,  the 
belly,  and  iivktis,  a  fungus.]  {Bot.)  That  di- 
vision of  the  sporiferous  fungi  in  whieh  the 
bymeneum  is  enclosed  in  an  outer  sac.  It  com- 
prises the  puff-balls. 

GXS-TER-O-ZO'OID,  »i.  [Gr.  yaar^p,  the  stomach, 
and  Eng.  zo'oid.]  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  nourish- 
ing polypes  in  compound  hydras,  as  Actinia, 

GXST'LY,  a.     Ghastly,  ichich  see. 

GXS'TRIC,  n.  Add.  Gastric  fever  {Path.),  a  name 
occasionally  given  to  bilious  fever,  because  it 
was  thought  to  depend  on  gastric  derangement. 

GXS'TRO.  [Gr.  yaar^p,  the  stomach.]  {Anat.  & 
Med.)  A  jirelix  in  compound  words  signifying 
relation  to,  or  connection  with,  the  stomach. 

GXS'TRO-LITH,  n.  [Prefix  gastro,  and  Gr.  Aiflos, 
a  stune.] 

1.  {Path.)     A  calculus  or  stone  in  the  stom- 
ach. Thomas. 

2.  {Gomp.  Anat.)    Same  as  Crab's-eyes. — See 
Cuab's-eyics.  Huxley. 

GAS-TRO-PXTH'IC,  o.     Of  or  pertaining    to   gas- 

tropathy. 
GAS-TROP'A-THY,    n.       [Prefix    gastro,    and    Gr. 

jraSos,  suHeiing.]     {Path.)     A  general  name  for 

disease  of  the  stomach.  Thomas. 

GXS-TRO-SCOP'IC,  a.      Of  or  pertaining    to   gas- 

troscopy. 

GATE,  V.  a.  In  English  universities,  to  prohibit, 
as  an  undergraduate,  from  passing  beyond  his 
college  gates  as  a  punishment. 

GXt'LING-GUN,  «.  {Artil.)  A  repeating  ma- 
chine-gun or  mitrailleuse,  consisting  of  a.  num- 
ber of  simple  breech-loading  rifled  barrels 
grouped  around  and  revolving  about  a  common 
axis: — so  named  after  R.  J.  Gutling,  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  the  inventor. 

GAUCHERIE  (gGsh-re),  n.  [Fr.,  from  gauche,  the 
left  hand.]  Awkwardness;  clumsiness;  bung- 
ling.    [Recent.] 

GAUD,  V.  n.  [L.  gaudeo,  to  rejoice.]  To  make 
holiday;  to  sport.  "  Gauding  with  his  famil- 
iars." North. 

GAUD'Y,  a.  Add.  f  Festive.  "  Have  one  other 
gaudy  night."  Shak. 

GAUF'FRE  (gof'fr),  M.  [Fr.]  A  light  spongy  sort 
of  biscuit. 

GAUGE'— GLASS,  n.  In  locomotive  steam-engines,  a 
glass  tube  connected  with  the  boiler  by  two 
cocks,  the  lower  of  which  admits  water,  and  the 
higher  steam,  so  that  it  is  an  index  of  what  is 
going  on  inside  the  boiler.  Weale. 

GAULT,  n.  Substitute.  [Prov.  Eng.]  A  general 
name  for  a  series  of  dark-blue  marls  and  cal- 
careous clays  intervening  between  the  upper 
and  lower  greensands  of  the  chalk  formation, 
as  developed  in  England.  It  was  originally 
fine  mud  deposited  in  a  deep  sea,  and  contains 
a  great  number  of  marine  shells. 

GAUL-THE' ItJ-A,  it.  [After  Gaulthier,  a  Canadian 
botanist.]  (hot.)  A  genus  of  ])lants  of  the 
heath  family.  The  leaves  of  G.  procumbens  are 
much  used  in  Canada  under  the  name  of  ISIoun- 
tain  Tea,  and  its  bright  red  berries  are  edible. — 
Called  s\]80  winter-green  and  tea-berry,  which  see. 

GAUN'TREE,  1  „.      [Scotch   gawn,    a   gallon,    and 

GAUN'TRY,  J  tree,  a  frame.]  Same  as  Gawn- 
TREE.     '  Sir  W.  Scott. 

GAUR,  n.  {Zo'ol.)  A  large  and  ferocious  wild  ox 
{liibos  gaur)  inhabiting  the  jungles  of  India. 
It  has  never  been  domesticated. 

f  gXuR'EN  {or  gliOr'en),  v.  n.  [A  form  of  gaze. 
— Com))are  blare,  blaze;  Scot,  haar,  Eng.  haze; 
snore,  snooze.]     To  gaze ;  to  stare. 

Now  gaureth  all  the  people  on  her.  Chaucer. 
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GAYAL 

GAY'AL,  or  oXf 'AL  (gl'ol),  n.  (Zool.)  A  upccies 
of  ux  (Hon  ijhvkhh)  t'lKiiul  wild  in  Boiiie  of  tlie 
inountainuut)  regions  of  India,  but  which  hus 
been  long  duiiiotliuiited. 

0Xz'(>9ENE,  H.     See  Oasoorne,  Siippl. 

9E-AN-TI-CLi'NAL,  n.  [(Jr.  y?,  the  earth,  and 
Hwj^.  antirliiinl.]  {Geol.)  A  consideriible  up- 
ward flexure  of  the  earthV  surface,  cuUiiinating 
in  a  mountain  mass  or  ninge,  due  to  u]>heaval 
by  the  interjection  of  successive  layers  of  ig- 
neous matter  beneath  the  hexed  strata. 

5E-AN-TI-CLi'NAL,  a.  (Geol.)  Of  or  relating  to, 
or  resulting  from,  a  geanticlinal.  "  Oeuntlcliiial 
effects."  Dana. 

GEAR,  »i.     Add.     Wealth  ;  money.     [Scotch.] 

Little  gear  is  soon  spended.        Allan  Jtanuag. 

££AR,  V.  a.     To  put  on  gear;    to  dress.      [Obs. 

or  n.]  Jidi/- 

0EAR'ING-CirAIN,  «.    (Mach)    An  endless  chain 

passing  round  toothed  wheels  and  transmitting 

motion  between  them. 

f  9I;eT,  n.     [Fr.  ja let;   \j.  gngatea.']     Jet. 

HU  bill  was  block,  and  as  the  geet  It  shone.     Chaucer. 

9E-Ii6§E',  H.  [Fr.  gelie,  from  yeler,  to  freeze,  to 
conceal ;  L.  yeUi,  frost.]  A  vegetable  isinglass 
or  glue,  prepared  from  sea-weed,  and  much 
esteemed  for  food. — See  Agar-agar,  Suppl. 

fefiLT,  n.  [A.  S.,  from  flreWoH,  to  pay.]  Tribute; 
tax. 

These  the  king  granted  ft-ee  trom  all  gelt*  and  payments. 

fitUer. 

9£m'MATE.  a.  (Biol.)  Producing  gemmce,  or 
buds  ;  geinuiiparous 

gEM-MA'TinX,  ».  Add.  (Biol,  k  Phijnlol.)  (a) 
A  lao.le  of  reproduction  in  some  of  the  lowest 
animals,  as  the  Iii/ngorla.  by  the  dcvolopiiient 
of  bu  Is  or  gems  on  some  piirt  of  the  body  of  the 
parent,  which  drop  off  and  form  new  individuals 
or  remain  att;iclied  as  independent  organisms  or 
zooids.  (6)  That  process  by  which  certain  ani- 
mals, a»  crustaceans,  reproduce  parts,  as  limbs, 
which  they  have  lost. 

GfiM'MI-CULE,  »i.  [A  dim.  of  (7cmmi(?e.]  (Bot.) 
The  growing  point  of  the  embryo  in  plnnts. 

g£M-MI-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  oemmn,  a  bud,  and 
fiicio,  to  make.]  (Biol.)  The  development  of 
a  gem  or  bud.  Thomas. 

9£M-MI-FL0'RATE,  1  a.     [L.  gemma,  a  bud,  and 

96M-M1-FL6'R0US,  j  Jtos,  flor'lH,  a  flower.]    (  Bot.) 

Having  flowers  resembling  buds.  Thomas. 

9631-MI-PAR'l-Ty,  a.  (Phi/slol.)  The  faculty  or 
state  of  being  gemmiparous;  reproduction  by 
gemmation  or  budding. 

9£M-MU-LA'TI0X,  ».  (Biol.  &  Physiol.)  Multi- 
j)licati(>n  or  reproduction  by  buds  or  gemmules 
without  congress  of  sexes ;  gemmation,  which 
see. 

9£N-E-A-g£N'E-SlS.  H.  [Gr.  ytvti.  generation,  and 
yivttrii.]      (Biol.)      Same  as  Altkrnation  of 

GE.NERATION.— See  ALTERNATION,  Suppl. 

9£N'ER-AL-iZ-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  gen- 
eralized. 

Extreme  cases  are  not  generalUabte.         Coleridge. 
gfiN'ER-AL-iZE,  V.  n.     To  form  classes  or  genera; 
to  draw  general  inferences  or  conclusions  from 
individual  instances;  to  form  general  ideas. 

Some  authorities  maintain  that  brutes  are  utterly  unable  to 
generalUe  or  form  general  ideas.  furtnighllf  Rev. 

96N-ER-a'TION,  n. — See  Alternation  of  gene- 
ration, under  Alternation. 

9K-NfiR-I-FI-CA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  genus,  generis,  and 
J'acio,  to  make.]  The  act  of  generalizing ;  gen- 
enilization.     [r.] 

Out  or  this  the  universal  is  elaborated  by  generi*eation. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

9E-NE-§I-6L'0-<?y,  «.  [Or.  yi„„r.9,  generation, 
and  A6yo«.  a  discourse.]  (Physiol.)  The  theory 
of,  or  a  treatise  on,  the  origin  and  first  pro- 
duction of  animals. 

9EN'^SlS,  n.  Add.  The  act  or  process  of  pro- 
ducing or  originating  anything;  the  mode  or 
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conditions  of  reproduction  ;  origination.    "  The 
origin  iind  genesis  of  poor  Sterling's  club." 

('arlifle. 

With  some  the  term  genrtii  of  species  Is  equlralriit  to  the 

cvniuiinn  nr  >pvule<  rrum  aiiti-cedeut  lorms  ;    with  uihcri,  to 

thi'ir  urigluatlun  by  creative  Hat.  pr.  Cout*. 

gE-NfiT'I-CAL,  a.     Same  as  Genetic. 

gfiX-K-Ti'VAL,  a.    Of  or  relating  to  the  genitive 
case. 

gE'NIE   (jS'np),    n.      Add.       (Moham.    Myth.)     A 
form  ofyi'MMce,  which  see. 

gE-NI'PA,    )  n.     A  much-esteemed  fruit  of  tropi- 


P,  i  cal 


Spenser. 

To  make  a  genuflection  or 


gfiN'I-PAP,  I  cal  America,  yielded  by  the  Uenlpn 
Americana,  nat.  ord.  liiiblacete.. 

GENIIE  (zhOu'r),  11.  [Fr.]  A  style  of  painting 
which  depicts  scenes  from  every-day  life, 
whether  real  or  fictitious,  but  neither  portraits 
nor  landscapes.  Wilkie's  "Blind  Fiddler"  is 
an  example.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to 
sculpture. 

g&N-TIAS-A' CE-JE  (j6n-8h9in-),  »i,  pi.  [From  gen- 
tian, which  see.]  (Hot.)  A  natural  order  of 
exogenous  herbaceous  plants,  the  characteristic 
quality  of  which  is  their  intense  bitterness,  which 
renders  them  tonic  and  febrifugal.  Gentian- 
root  is  an  example.  Some  species  are  prized  for 
their  beauty.  Thomas. 

gfiN'TLE,  n.  Add.  Often  used  collectively  for 
people  of  gentle  birth. 

Listen,  gentle  and  simple  I  listen,  children  on  the  knee. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

gfiN'TLE.  P.  o.  Add.  To  render  gentle  or  easy; 
to  smooth,     [r.] 

To  gentle  life's  descent 
Weshutour  eyen  and  ihiuk  it  is  a  plain.  Toung. 

t  gfiNT'LESSE,  n.     The  behavior  of  a  gentleman, 

orof  a  person  of  gentle  spirit;  gentleness,     [r.] 

The  savage  man  that  never  till  this  hour 
Did  taste  of  pilie,  neither  geuttetie  knew. 

gfiN-U-FLfiCT',  V.  n 

genuflections. 
gE'ODE,  II.    Add.    (MIn.)    A  cavity  in  a  mineral, 

usually  studded  with  crystals,  or  containing  loose 

mineral  matter  or  a  nodule. 
gE-0-DfiT'ICS,  n.     Same  as  Geodesy. 
gE-OPH'A-giST,  n.     One  who   practises   geopha- 

gism ;  a  dirt-eater. 

gE-OPH'A-gy,      i  „,     [Gr.  yia,  y?,  the  earth,  and 
gE-OPH'A-gi§M,  j  4>iyu,  to  eat] 

1.  A  diseat-e,  clithonophagia,  ichlch  see. 

2.  A  practice  prevailing  among  certain  In- 
dians of  eating  a  steatitic  clay. — See  Dirt- 
eating,  Suppl. 

gE-0-SYN-CLi'NAL,  n.  [Gr.  yea,  the  earth,  and 
Eng.  synclinal.]  (Geol.)  A  downward  flexure 
of  the  earth's  surface.  Dana. 

gE-0-8YN-CLi'NAL,  a.  (Geol.)  Relating  to  or 
resulting  fiom  a  downward  flexure  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

gE-0-TRuP'IC,  a.  ( Bot.)  Of  or  relating  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  geotropism. 

Knight,  the  discoverer  ot  the  fact  that  fravitation  is  the 
cause  of  geotropic  curvature,  thought  thai  the  curvhiK  uiiward 
of  the  stem  was  occasioned  hv  the  food-uiaurials  cullrciinf;  in 
greater  quantities  on  the  under  side,  and  hence  causing  a  more 
powerful  growth.  Tranel.  of  Sacktt  Botany. 

9E-OT'RO-pI§M,  n.  [Gr.  yeo,  the  earth,  and  rpoirq, 
a  turn,  from  rpeino,  to  turn.]  (Bot.)  A  ten- 
dency of  leaves  and  flowers  to  curve  under  the 
influence  of  gravitation. 

BE' HAH,  n.  Add.  The  smallest  Jewish  mea.sure 
of  weight,  equivalent  to  twelve  grains,  or  the 
tenth  of  a  bekah. 

gE'RENT,  a.  Add.  [L.  gerens,  gerentis,  p.  pr.  of 
gero,  to  bear.]  Carrying  on.  (Obsolete  as  an 
independent  word,  but  still  used  in  compound 
words;  as,  vicegerent,  belligerent,  <tc.) 

QERGO  (j«r'go),  n.  [It.,  jargon.]  The  secret  lan- 
guage or  cant  used  by  the  beggars  of  Naples 
and  Rome,  the  brigands  of  I'oiupeii,  Ac. 

gfiRM,  «.  Add.  (Physiol.  A  Biol.)  That  from 
which  an  embryo  is  developed  ;  matter  poten- 
tially alive  and  having  within  itself  a  tendency 
to  assume  a  definite  form. 

The  animated  throng  of  beings  which  (111  the  air  and  crowd 
the  water  and  earth  lie  iwlentlally  In  the  elemental  grrm. 

AVond*. 


GHETTO 

gBR'MAJl,  n.  Add.  A  f\auet  combining  the  prin- 
cipk-xof  round  nnd  »quare  dancing,  with  flgurM 
uiifettcrcd  by  aibitrary  rules,  but  variable  tt  the 

will  of  the  leader. 

GEimiSAL  (tli«r-mi-nlil),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  germem, 
geruiniis,  a  xproiii.j  The  seventh  month  in  the 
calendar  of  the  lir#t  French  republic,  from 
March  21  to  April  19. 

gKR'MJ-NA-TlVE,  a.    Of  or  perUining  to  germi. 

nation. 

t0feR'N?R,  n.     [Fr.  grenier.]     A  garner. 

Ckameer, 
9fiR-ON-TrtC'R.\-CY,  n.     [Gr.  y4p»p,  yrfporro*.  an  old 
man,  nnd  upartm.  to  rule.]     The  rule  of  old  men 
or  of  old  families.     [Recent  rf-  r.] 

I  agree  with  Mr.  l.owe  that  we  are  Id  daager  tt  ragrsderlag 
both  a  gerontueratu  and  a  plouiocracy.  UUdtl»n*. 

C£R-Ry-MAN'DER,  r.  a.  A  r.  n.  [After  Elbridge 
(Jerry,  who,  as  governor  of  Massachuxettii,  sanc- 
tioned this  fraud.  A  perfon  on  l(M>king  at  a 
map  of  a  portion  of  iMnssachuselts  rcarmnged 
for  political  purposes,  remarked  that  it  rei>ein- 
bled'a  salaiiinnder.  "?ay  rather  a  Utrrymuu. 
der,"  rejoined  a  friend  who  stood  near.]  ( .\mer. 
Pol.)  To  rearrange  electoral  di^tricts,  as  of  a 
state  or  part  of  it,  so  ns  to  enable  one  political 
party  to  return  n  greater  number  of  represent- 
atives than  it  is  fairly  entitled  to. 

9E-RCn'D!VE,  n.  Noting  a  participle  in  Latin: 
— called  also/i/fHre  passice. 

9ER'y,       )  a.  rFr.</i>er.  to  turn  round.]  Change- 


yKR  y,        I  a.  {Fr.  glrer,  to  tl 
gfeR'FlL,  j  able;  changeful. 


80  gan  yery  Vennt  overcast  I  to  oTcrcaM) 
The  hearts  of  her  folk  ;  right  as  htr  day 
Is  gerful,  so  cbangetb  she  array.  Ctmoctr, 

t  gfiST,  n.  Add.  A  story,  especially  a  stock  story, 
generally  rhymed,  as  those  of  the  gestoars.  In 
geste,  like  the  common  stock  stories. 

Let's  see  whether  you  can  trllen  on^bl  <ii  geMt, 

Ut  tell  in  prose  somewhat  at  Ibe  least.  Ckmattr. 

gfiS'TANT,  «.  [L.  gesto,  frequentative  from  geio, 
gcstunt,  to  carry.]  Rearing;  burdened,  [r.] 
"Clouds  gestant  with  heat."      £.  B.  BroKnimg. 

9ESTE  (J68t),  n.  Act;  gesture;  gest.  [Obfc  or 
Poet.] 


In  geste  of  passion 
Dropped  the  music  at  my  feet. 


M.  B.  Brvwutmf. 


£.  B.  anmimg. 
t  gfiS'TOC'R,  n.     [Fr.  geste,  a  tale ;  from  L.  gntum, 
a  feast.]     A  professional  story-teller. 

"  Do  come,"  he  seyde.  "  my  minstralca 

And  ye«(OHrs  for  to  tellen  talc*."  Ckmetr. 

f  G£:t,  It.     Gait;  fashion;  miMle. 

Him  thought  he  rode  all  of  the  new  gtt.       Cl««tctr. 

C£T'-f'P,  n.     Same  as  Make-up,  2,  Suppl. 

GEY'SER.  |„.   Add.    [IceLyryw,  to  gush  forth.]  A 

CEY'SIR,  j  name  origi- 
nally confined  to  cer- 
tain fountiiinsof  vol- 
canic origin  spouting 
up  hot  water  period- 
cally  near  Mount 
Hecla,  Iceland,  and 
more  especially  to 
one  single  spring, 
otherwise  called  the 
Great   Geyser  : — now  G«yter. 

extende<l  to  all  fountains  of  this  character,  wher- 
ever they  occur;  as,  "The</*y»er«of  the  Yellow- 
stone, of  New  Zealand,  Ac." 

CEY'SKR-ItE.  «.  (.Via.)  A  variety  of  opal  silies, 
formed  by  depcisition  from  hot  *ilicfo«»  watrni, 
as  geysers,  or  through  the  decomposition  of  »i- 
licitius  materials,  especially  in  volcanic  regions: 
— called  also  jioryte,  siltcioHS  or  pturl  timlrr. 

Dtima. 

t  CHAST,  r.  a.     To  strike  aghast. 

GkmstfH  bv  Ike  ■•Ut  I  Bat*. 
FaU  suddruly  hr  Hed.  Aaft. 

GHAST'LY.  nrf.  In  a  ghastly  manner.  "Staring 
full  ghastly,  like  a  strangled  man."  :skQt, 

CHfeT'TO.  n.  [It.)  The  Jews' quarter  in  certain 
cities,  as  Rome. 

I.Ike  a  ghaut  kerplng  walrh  orrt  a  tr«m>«rr.  .  .  .  M  to  N* 
dark  and  gloomy  gkillM  nat  lhl«  mardcnd  aailoa.  this  'pevtr* 
people,  guarding  the  Hebrew  Bible.  fVwiasl.  •/  Brims. 
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GHOST-MOTH 
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GOLDEN-PHEASANT 


jGIIOST' -M6TH,  n.  {Ent.)  A  British  nooth  {Epi- 
alis  hitmali),  so  named  from  tlie  white  color  of 
its  win^s  and  its  sudden  disappearance  in  the 
iinperfe'ct  light  of  evening  on  its  folding  them. 
Its  larva,  called  otter,  cotumits  great  ravages  on 
hop  plantations. 

CIFF'-GXFF,  n.  Give  and  take;  reciprocity;  as, 
"  G'ff-g"ff  makes  good  friends."     [Colloq.] 

f  QIG'OYNG,  n.  [Probably  akin  to  Fr.  gujue,  a 
danje.'j     Clattering.     •'  Ghjijyng  of  shields." 

Chaucer, 

filG'LET,  ».     A  giddy,  light  girl. 


eiLT,  n.     Add.     [Ger.  (jeld,  money.]     f  Money. 

Three  corrupted  men 
Have  for  the  gilt  of  France — oh,  guilt  indeed  !— 
ConBrmcd  conspiracy.  Shak. 

CIM'MER.  n.     A  ewe.     [Scotch.] 

^IN'GO,     I  H.    {Rot.)    The  native  name  of  a  large 

9INK'G0,  I  Japanese  tree,  Snlisburia  adiniitifoHa, 
largely  cultivated  in  China  and  Japan,  as  also 
in  England,  as  an  ornamental  object.  From  its 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  mniden-hatr  fern, 
it  has  been  called  maiden-hnir-tree. 

-j-  ^IP'SEK,  n.     Same  as  Gipsire.  Chancer. 

9lP'SY,    I 

^IP'SEY.  J 

-j-  eiBD'EX  (or  gerd'en),  i-.  n.  [A.  S.  qerd.  a  yard, 
a  switch.]  To  strike,  properly  with  a  switch; — 
hence,  to  strike  in  a  general  sense. 


See  Gypsy. 


To  these  two  churls  he  pan  to  prav 

To  si.  y  him,  and  to  girden  oS  his  head. 

f  GIB'LOND,  «.     A  garland.  Chapman. 

GIRONDE  (zli5-rona),  n.  Substitute.  {Fr.  Hist.) 
The  n  luie  of  a  section  of  the  republican  party 
at  tlie  period  of  the  first  revolution,  from  several 
of  their  most  distinguished  members  having 
CDine  from  the  department  of  the  Gironde. 
They  opposed  the  sanguinary  proceedings  of 
the  M  )untain,  by  whom  they  were  proscribed 
and  many  of  them  guillotined  in  June,  1793. 

t  9IUST,  H.     A  joust. 

Full  jolly  knight  he  seenied,  and  fair  did  sit. 

As  one  fur  knightly  giusts  and  tierce  encounters  fit. 

Spenser. 

firlVE,  V.  H.  Add.  To  ijive  upon,  to  open  into;  to 
comm  inicate  with  ;  as,  "The  room  r/ires  upon  a 
veranda."     [A  French  idiom.] 

GLA'CI-.\L  (gl.-i'shg-al),  a.  Add.  (Chem.)  Noting 
acids  of  such  strength  that  they  crystallize  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Glaelnl  acetic  acid, 
the  strongest  acetic  acid,  containing  seventy-nine 
per  cent,  of  real  acid  : — used  as  a  caustic. 

Glacial  drift  (GeoL),  the  layer  of  clays,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  number  of  boulders  found 
among  them,  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  country 
by  glaciers  in  their  progress : — called  also  boulder 
drift  or  clay  and  boulder  firmation. 

Glacial  period  {GeoL),  the  name  more  spe- 
cifically given  to  a  period  common  to  and 
connecting  the  tertiary  and  post-tertiary  ages, 
marked  by  the  si^ns  which  glaciers  and  ice- 
bergs have  left  on  the  polished  and  groove  I 
surfaces  of  the  rocks  over  which  they  slid,  and 
by  other  indications  of  the  action  of  ice.  Geol- 
ogists now  believe  that  there  have  been  many 
periods  of  glacial  action,  reaching  back  to  ages 
long  anterior  to  the  tertiary. 

GLA'CI-ATE  (gll'she-it),  v.  a.  Add.  To  cover 
with  iuo  or  glaciers. 

GLA'CI-AT-KD  (gli'she-at-gd),  p.  OT'a, 
into  ice. 

2.  Covered  with  ice  or  glaciers. 
dated  hemisphere." 

GLXQ'!-ER  (glAs'e-er),  n.     Substitute. 

snjw  anl  ice,  fijrmed  in  the  higher  valleys  in 
the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  descending 
very  slowly  as  an  ice  river,  carrying  with  it 
masses  of  rock  and  boulders,  which  it  deposits 
in  parallel  lines  along  its  sides  as  lateral  mo- 
raines, and  at  its  termination  as  a  terminal 
nioraine. 

GLAD'STONB,  n.  A  four-wheeled  carriage  with  a 
calash  top  and  with  seats  for  footman  and  driver. 


GLXG-0-LIT'IC,  a.  The  epithet  applied  to  an  an- 
cient lorm  of  the  Slavonic  alphabet,  from  glagol, 
the  fourth  letter,  equivalent  to  our  g. 

GLAIR'E-OUS  (glar'g-us),  a.     Same  as  Glairy. 

GLA'MOUR,  )  (in  Scotland  pronounced  glii'myr),  n. 

GLA'MER     J  Add.  Fascination;  witchery  ;  charm. 

The  lack  of  richness,  majesty,  glamour,  in  the  French  tongue 

sometimes  seems  to  leave  .M.  Hu,'o  s  best  poetical  artitices  naked. 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  in.  Nineteenth  Century. 

GLARE,  a.     Smooth  ;  slippery  ;  as,  "  Glare  ice." 

GLAsS'-CB.XB,  n.  {Zool.)  The  name  given  to 
several  crabs  of  the  genus  Phyllostoma,  char- 
acterized by  being  so  transparent  that  when 
they  float  on  the  water  the  eyes  only  are  visible. 

f  GLAsS'EN,  a.  Glassy  ;  glazed.    "  Glassen  eyes." 

B.  Joiison. 

f  GLAsS'f6l,  a.  Shining  like  glass ;  glassy. 
"  Minerva's  glassful  shield."  Marston. 

GLAsS'ITES,  h.  pi.  (Eccl.)  A  denomination 
founded  by  John  Glass,  a  clergyman  who  left 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  1730,  whose  distin- 
guishing tenet  is  that  the  bare  work  of  Christ  is 
suHicicnt  to  save  sinners.  Among  their  practices 
are  the  weekly  love-feast  and  the  kiss  of  brother- 
hood.— Called  also  Sandemanians. 

GLAsS'-PAINT-ING,  »i.  The  art  of  coloring  glass 
so  as  to  represent  painting. 

GLASS'-SNAKE,  71.  {Zool.)  A  reptile  of  the 
Southern  States,  intermediate  between  lizards 
and  snakes,  having  the  head  of  the  former  and 
the  body  of  the  latter,  the  Anguis  ventralis  of 
Linnaeus  and  Ophiosaurus  ventralis  of  Daudin. 
Its  great  peculiarity  is  that  when  struck  with  a 
stick  it  breaks  like  glass  into  several  pieces. 

GLEEK,  u.     Add.     f  1.  A  gibe  ;  a  scoff. 

Where's  the  Bastard's  braves,  and  Charles  his  gleeks  ? 

Shak. 

2.    An    enticing    glance.      "  A   pretty   gleek 
coining  from  Pallas'  eye."  Bean.  &  Fl. 

GLEN'DO-VEER,  n.  [Hind.  Gandhnrva.']  {Hind. 
Myth.)  One  of  a  class  of  beautiful  and  benevo- 
lent winged  spirits  or  genii  who  watch  over 
mankind  : — written  also  grindouver. 

The  Glendoveers, 
The  loveliest  race  of  all  of  heavenly  birth.        Southey. 

GLEN-LIV'ET  (in  Scotland  pronounced  also  gl6n- 
le'vet),  )i.  A  fine  kind  of  Scotch  whiskey,  named 
from  the  district  in  which  it  is  made. 

Simmonds. 

GLIDE,  n.  1.  Add.  {Phonetics.)  A  sound  com- 
mencing with  one  position  of  the  vocal  organs 
and  passing  imperceptibly  into  another  sound 
or  into  silence;  a  slide. 

2.  A  particular  step  in  waltzing. 

GLID'ING,  H.  (Mus.)  A  term  applied  by  flute- 
players  to  the  action  of  sliding  the  finger  from 
off  the  hole  it  has  been  stopping,  by  which  the 
ear  is  led  to  the  succeeding  note.  Busby. 

GlTsS-ADE  (gle-sad),  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  sliding 
down  a  smooth  descent,  as  a  height  covered 
with  frozen  snow  or  the  like. 

GLOAM'ING,  n.  Add.  Incipient  or  partial  dark- 
ness ;  a  slight  degree  of  gloom  ;  shade. 


1.  Turned 

"  The  gla- 

Duna. 

A  mass  of 


From  the  gloc 
O  ye  Dryads, 


ning  of  the  oak  wood, 

ould  ye  tlee  !  E.  B.  Browning. 


GLOBE,  V.  n.     To  become  globe-shaped  or  round. 

My  eyes  globed  luminously.      E.  B.  Browning. 

GLO-BI-QER-VnA,  1  „.  pi.  [L.  globus,  a  globe, 
GLO-BI-^EIi-i'NM,  \  and  gero,  to  carry.]  {Zool.) 
A  group  of  minute  foraminifers  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  ooze  over  large  areas  of  the 
deep-sea  bottom,  where  their  shells  are  gradu- 
ally forming  new  chalk  strata.      Johnson's  Cyc. 

GL5B-U-LIf'EB-oCs,  a.  Containing  globules  :— 
specifically  {GeoL),  noting  certain  concretionary 
rocks  containing  isolated  globules  evenly  dis- 
tributed through  their  texture.  Dana. 

GLOB'U-Ll^M,  n.  [From  globule.']  {Med.)  A 
name  sometimes  applied  to  homoeopathy. 

GLOOM,  n.  Add.  A  sullen  pr  angry  look;  a 
scowl.     [Old  Eng.  &  Scotch.] 

But  sic  a  gloom  in  ae  browbead 
Grant  1  ne'er  see  again. 

Ballad  of  Auld  Maitland. 
■Why  use  the  tawse  [rod],  when  a  gloom  will  do  it? 

Allan  Ramsay, 


GLOOM,  t'.  n.     Add.     To  look  angry;  to  scowl. 

Fortune  whilom  will  on  folk  smile, 

And  gloom  on  them  another  while.  Chaucer. 

GLO'RI-OLE,  n.     A  glory  ;  an  aureole. 

Sappho  with  that  gloriole 
Of  ebon  hair  ou  calmed  brows.  E.  B.  Browning. 

GL6s-SE-MAT'I-C.VL,  a.    Of  the  nature  of  glosses. 

Bloonifeld. 
GLOt'TIC,  w.  or  a.     (Gram.)     Same  as  Glossol- 
ogy, Glossological. 

GLOT-TOL'O-^IST,  ji.     Same  as  Glossologist. 

GLOWER  (gloivr),  v.  a.  To  regard  eagerly;  to  stare 
iit.     [Scotch.] 

Once  or  twice  he  was  glowered  at  by  faces  he  remembered 
very  well.  Harpers  New  Monthly  Mag, 

GLOZE,  V.  a.  To  smooth  over;  to  put  a  fair  lace 
on.     "  Glozing  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world." 

/.  Taylor. 

GLYg'ER^IDE,  n.  { Chem.)  {a)  An  ether  of  glyce- 
rine, (i)  A  general  name  for  the  fats  encoun- 
tered in  nature.  Wurlz. 

GLY'C0-9EN,  n.  [From  Eng.  glucose  and  Gr. 
yevvdut,  to  produce.]  (Chem.)  A  substance 
isomeric  with  starch,  found  in  the  liver  and 
other  tissues,  especially  of  the  foetus.  It  is 
converted  into  glucose  by  mere  contact  with 
blood  ; — hence  the  name. 

GLYP'TICS,  n.     Same  as  Glyptic. 
GLYS'TEB,  n.     Same  as  Clyster. 
GNARL  (nSrl),  n.     A  knot  in  wood  ;  a  gnar. 
GNEIS'SIC  (uls'ik),  a.     {Min.)     Consisting  of,  or 
having  the  character  of,  gneiss. 

GNOS'TICS  (nCs'tiks),  n.  pi.  Add.  {Eccl.)  A 
name  common  to  many  schools  of  early  heretics, 
their  prevailing  characteristic  being  a  com- 
bination of  Oriental  mysticism  and  Greek  phi- 
losophy with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the 
members  occupying  themselves  with  such  ques- 
tions as  the  origin  of  evil,  of  man,  and  even  of 
God.  They  held  all  natures — mind,  power, 
truth,  life,  &c. — to  be  emanations  (aaons)  from 
the  Deity,  and  creation  to  be  the  work  of  a 
demiurge  subordinate  or  antagonistic  to  God. 

■f"  GNOW  {g  sounded),  pret.  of  gnata,  [A.  S.  gnagan, 
pret.  gnoh  ]     Gnawed. 

His  children  weened  that  it  for  hunger  was 

That  he  his  arraes  gnow.  Chancer. 

GOAF,  »i.  {Mining'.)  The  waste  place  in  a  col- 
liery; the  refuse  left  when  the  work  is  com- 
pleted ;  the  space  from  which  the  coal  has  been 
removed  and  the  roof  allowed  to  fall  in : — 
called  also  gob. 

GO'— A-IIEAD  (go'a-hed),  a.  Rapidly  progressive; 
pushing;  energetic.     [Colloq.] 


America  is  a  dashing,  go-ahead, 
try. 


nd  highly  progressive  coun- 
Philadelphia  Press. 


GOAT-EE',  n.  A  beard  formed  so  as  to  hang  down 
from  the  chin,  like  that  of  a  goat. 

g6aT'-M5TH,  n.  {Ent.)  A  c(mimon  European 
moth  (  Cossus  ligniperda),  whose  larva  has  a  goat- 
like flavor,  and  disgorges  a  liquid  which  is  said 
to  soften  wood,  so  that  it  can  the  more  easily 
feed  on  it. 

GOB,  n.     Add.     (Coal-Min.) — See  Goaf,  Suppl. 

GOB'HOOD  (god'had),  n.     Godhead  ;  godship. 

GOD'LY-HEAD,  n.     Godhead;  divinity. 

Mote  thy  godlyhead  forgive  it  me 

To  weet  which  of  the  gods  i  shall  thee  name  ?     Spenser. 

g6d'§-A'CBE  (-a'ker),  n.  [Ger.  Gottesacker.] 
The  church-yard.  "  The  church-yard,  or,  as  the 
Germans  more  reverently  say,  God's-acre." 

Longfellow. 
He  too  shall  be  sown  as  seed  in  this  God's-acre. 

Longfellow. 

g6d'-SPEED,  n.  [Abbreviation  of  "  God  speed 
you."]     Prosperous  journey  or  issue  ;  success. 

Receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  Godspeed. 

■i  John  10. 

GOF'FBR,  V.  a.  [Fr.  gauffrer,  to  goffer.]  To  flute 
or  plait,  as  lace;  to  crimp;   to  gauffer. 

gOF'FEB,  n.  Anything  goffered;  a  ruffle  or  fi ill ; 
a  plait. 

G0LD'EX-PH£A§'ANT  (gold'n-fez'ant),  n.  The 
most  beautiful  species  of  the  pheasant  family 
{Fhasianus  pictus),  especially  remarkable  for  its 
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very  long  tail,  and  for  iU  fine  crest  nnd  ruflF, 
wliicli  it  uiin  niiso  an  1  de|)ru:48  at  ploiisure.  It 
is  a  native  of  Cliinii. 

OOLD'KINCH,  m.  Add.  {Orulth.)  Tlic  name  is 
given  to  severui  species  of  tinclie)),  and  in  lOa.st- 
ern  Nortii  Auieriua  s|(ecially  to  tlie  C'liri/iiomilri's 
titHtii,  a,  small  bird  witli  li^ht-yellow  plumage, 
kmtwn  also  as  tho  i/ellow-binf. 

t  GOL'ET,  II.  [Dim.  of  Old  Fr.  gole,  the  throat,] 
Tlio  gullet;  the  throat.  VUuiuer. 

t  GOL-YAB-DEYS',  »i.  [From  Old  Fr.  ijole,  the  gul- 
let, and  suffix  if/f/.]  One  wiio  niake.s  sport,  tells 
tales,  and  the  like,  at  a  rich  man's  table. 

He  was  a  jaiiglcr  ami  a  golnardej/t.  Chaucer. 

GOME,   II.     [A.  S.  fjiiiiifi.]     A    man  ;  a    follow  ;  a 

companion.     (This  is   the  word  corrupted  into 

i/room  in  bridegroom.)    "  The  first  tjniiic  Adam." 

Piers   I'loioiiiaii. 

GOM-mO'TI,  »i.  The  native  name  for  Sni/iienis 
BHcchuri/er,  a,  very  valuable  palm  of  the  isles  of 
the  Indi.in  Ojean,  yielding  sugar,  sago,  a  useful 
fibre  for  cordage,  Ac. 

GON-BRON',  II.  The  name  by  which  porcelain  was 
first  known  in  England : — from  (Jomhroon,  a 
city  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  this  ware  was 
imported. 

GO-NIO'I-A,  n.  pf.  [Gr.  yov^,  oflspring,  and  dim. 
termination  iStoi' ]  (Hot.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  green  spherical  cells  in  the  thallus  of  lichens, 
whioh  constitute  the  distinctive  mark  between 
these  plants  and  fungi. 

g6'NI-0-GBAPH,  II.  [Gr.  yutvia,  an  angle,  and 
ypai>u>,  to  describe.]  An  instrument  for  de- 
scribing angles. 

Gr)N'>?r)F.  I  „.     [From  ;/oiie  off,  in  allusion  to  his 

GUN'OPII,  J  celerity  in  disappearing.]  In  London 
»liiiiij,  an  expert  thief,  especially  a  pickpocket. 

DickeiiH. 

GON'O-PIIUUE,  II.  [Gr.  701'ij,  seed,  offspring,  and 
^opiu,  fro:n  <t>epii>,  to  bear  ] 

1.  (litol.)  A  term  applied  to  the  generative 
buds  or  receptacles  of  the  reproductive  elements 
in  the  Ilydrozoit. 

2.  [Hot.)  A  prolongation  of  the  receptacle 
which  proceeds  from  the  bottom  of  the  cxlyx  of 
a  plant,  and  sustains  the  stamens  and  pistil. 

Thomas. 

OON'O-SOME,  II.  [Gr.  yoi'^,  generation,  and  au/ia, 
the  body.]  (Zoiil.)  Professor  Allman's  name 
for  the  entire  ivssemblage  of  the  reproductive 
zoiiids  of  a  hydrozoon. 

GoN-O-zo'iilD.  II.  [Gr.  yoi/o?,  offspring,  and  Eng. 
zoiiid.]-  {Ziiiil.)  One  of  the  re|)roduetive  or- 
ganisms of  a  gonosome  or  compound  animal,  as 
one  of  the  reproductive  polypes  of  a  compound 
hydra. 

GOOD'ISH  (gaa'jsli),  a.  Somewhat  better  than  tol- 
erable; pretty  good.     "  ffoot/i'sA  pictures." 

H.   Widpole. 

G00D§'-fiN-5INE  (gailz'en-jiu),  »i.  {Unilronds.) 
An  cn^^ine  for  hauling  a  goods-train ;  a  freight- 
engine. 

GOODJ'-TRAIX  (giiaz'trau),  m.  {Ritilroads.)  A 
train  consisting  of  goods-carriages. 

GOOUj'-TRUOK  (gadz'trak),  H.     See  next  entry. 

GOOD.j'-W.lG-ON,       )  (gaa//wlg-jn.  gMz'kar-U),  n. 

GOODj'-CAR  RIA^E  ]  (  Unilronds.)  A  carriage  or 
wagon  forc.irrying  freight;  a  freight-wagon: — 
called  also  ijoods-tnu-k. 

GOOD'y-GOOD'y  (gad'i-gad'i),  a.  Affectedly  or 
sentimentally  good  :  effusively  or  ostentatiously 
virtuous  : — used  ironically, 

GOOSE'-Ftsil,  II.     See  Devil,  Suppl. 

GOOSE'-FLfiSH, )  „.     The  condition  of  the  skin, 

GoOsE'-SKIN,  )  produced  by  cold  and  other 
causes,  in  which  the  papillse  stand  erect,  so  as 
to  cause  it  to  resemble  the  skin  of  a  plucked 
goose. 

GO' -OUT.  II.     See  GowT. 

OOR'QET(gur'ji>t),  II.  Add.  (O.nith.)  The  throat- 
patch  on  certain  birds,  distinguished  by  the 
color  or  texture  of  the  feathers. 

GOR'ING,  II.     See  Goring-ci.oths. 


GOC'RA-MI,  I  „.    (Uh.)     A  valuable   frcfh-water 
GO'RA-MY,    I  llsh    {Ox/ihromiiiiis    ol/nx)    of    liaKt 
Asia,  iiitroilticed   into  tiiu  West   Indies,  Guiana, 
Mauritius,  <tc.     It  is  a  nust-buililer. 

GOURD,   ■)  fgflnl),  M.     The  nnme  given  in  8ome  of 
GOURDE  I  the  West-Indian  islands  to  Spanish  and 

American  dollars. 
GOURD'-TREE  (gord-),  11.     The  cnlnbnfh-tree,  or 

Vresceuiiu  cojuie. — See  CALABiigii-TiieE. 
GOCIIMET  (gji-m."i),  »i.     [Fr.]     A  connoisseur  in 

eating  and  drinking;  a  delicate  eater  or  drinker, 
t  g6v-ER-NALL',    »i.     Government;    care.     "He 

of  this  garden  bad  the  yocernidl."  Upenter. 

GRAAL,  II.     See  Grail,  Sangreal,  Suppl. 
GRAg'jLE,  a.     Add.     Tender;  delicate. 

Where  In  grovea  tbe  gracllt  sprlug 

Tremblo.  Rouettl. 

GR.\-DATE',  V.  n.  To  arrange  the  different  parts  of 
a  whole  so  that  they  pass  gradually,  and  with- 
out perceptible  break,  into  one  another,  as  colors 
in  painting. 

GRADE,  II.  Add.  (Cciltle-breedin/j.)  The  con- 
dition of  an  animal  as  to  purity  of  blood  as  the 
result  of  crossing.  A  cross  having  three-fourths 
pure  blood  is  said  to  be  hi<fh-ijrode. 

GR.\DE,  v.  a.  Add.  To  cross,  as  stock,  with  a  purer 
b.eed,  with  the  view  of  improving  the  blood. 

GR.\D'ED.  i(,  {Caitle-hreedimj.)  Noting  animals 
sprung  from  a  cross  between  common  and  high- 
class  stock ;  having  its  blood  purified  or  elevated 
by  crossing. 

GR.\D'U-.\L.  II.  Add.  (Rom.  Cuth.  Cfi.)  A  term 
often  extended  to  all  the  parts  of  the  office 
of  the  Kucliarist,  because  some  of  them  were 
chanted  from  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

GR.\IL.  I  n.     The  cup  which,  according  to 

GRAYLE  (gral),  |  mediajval  legyids,  our  Saviour 
U'^cd  nt  the  Last  Sujiper: — called  usually  the 
Holt/  Grail. — See  Sangrkal.  Suppl. 

The  H«Jy  Grail. 
The  cup,  the  cup  iuelf  from  whicli  our  Lord 
Drauk  at  the  laiit  ^ad  Suppi-r  with  his  own.      Tennyfon. 

GRAIN,  »i.  Add.  [L.  (/rtnnnn,  any  grain-like 
body;  kermes.  In  the  sense  of  fibre,  akin  to 
Sw.  gren,  Scot,  ffroiu,  a  branch.]  In  yraiu  = 
dyed  with  grain;  figuratively,  in  real  nature; 
as,  "A  rogue  in  (/rain." — See  Ingrain,  Suppl. 

It's  in  grain,  sir,  'twill  bear  wind  and  weather.        Shak. 

GRAIN'-DRTlL,  II.  (Affric.)  A  drill  drawn  for 
sowing  gniin  in. 

GB.\ITn,  H.  Add.  A  general  term  for  the  trap- 
pings, caparison,  or  gear  required  for  any  pur- 
pose; a.s,  "  The  i/mith  of  a  horse" ;  "  A  collier's 
ijroith";  "A  sportsman's  f/i-fiiVA."  [North  Eng. 
&  Scotch.] 

t  GR.VME,  n.  [A.  S.  grama,  rage ;  A.  S.  <fc  Old 
High  Ger.  gram,  angry. —  Compare  grim.] 
Anger;  grief. 

A  man's  mirth  It  will  turn  Into  grame.  Chaucer. 

nnXM-I-NA'CE-.H,  M.  pi.  Add.  (Hot.)  In  ad- 
dition to  pa.sture-gi'asses  and  cultivated  eei'eals, 
the  Graminacete  comprise  the  sugiir-cane  and 
the  bamboo.  Some  tropical  species  assume  the 
form  of  trees,  attaining  a  height  of  fifty  feet. 
Sugar  is  a  general  product  of  this  order,  and 
silex  is  found  in  the  cuticle  of  many  species. 

GR.KM'MA-LOGUE  (-!<■«),  II.  [Gr.  yp<iMMo,  a  letter, 
ami  Adyos,  a  discourse.]  (Phonography.)  A 
word  represented  by  a  mark  or  logogram. 

f  GR.KM'M.\TES.  »i.  pi.  [Gr.  ypayL^ara,  writings, 
letters.]     Rudiments  of  grammar. 

Aplnh  hoy».  when  Ihev  but  ta<te  Ihr  grammattt,  .  .  . 
Imagine  "they  can  opiwse  their  teachers.  Ford. 

GRXM-M.\-TOL'(.m;Y,  II.  A  collective  name  for 
those  grammatical  principles  which  are  neces- 
sarily present  in  every  form  of  speech;  the  sci- 
ence of  grammar ;  philosophical  or  universal 
grammar. 

ORAmme  (gram),  11.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  ypoMMq.  the 
stroke  or  line  of  a  pen,  from  ypa^,  to  write.] 
In  the  Frrnrh  metric  si/nlrm,  the  unit  of  weight, 
equal  to  1  .i.-l:t  grains  troy  ;  a  gram.  The  gramme 
is  the  weight  tif  one  cubic  ccnlimetro  of  water  at 
its  greatest  density.  " 


GRXN-DI-^S'I-TY,  m.  The  quality  of  Mag  frui. 
ilioxe;  griin  leiir  ur  |Hjaip  in  »lyle  or  uiaiiner. 

ThoipMin  vraw*  luatM  wtKDvvrr  tut  rM«f»  IIm  grmmJf—llm 
of  III,  mudel  lUlltuul.  f  mutll. 

GRAM/E,  n.  Add.  1.  Mure  specifically,  the  wboU 
buililings  on  a  deluchcd  farui  bclunjjing  to  a 
monai-tery. 

2.  An  a«iiocialiun  of  farmer*  dcj>igne<l  to  bring 
the  protlucer  an  1  consumer  into  diiei-t  relatiuna 
without  the  interventi<in  of  middle-men ;  a  lud(« 
of  i>aid  a«sociution.  [U.  8.] 
GRAN'f/ER,  II.  A  member  of  n  grange  [U.  8.] 
GRApiI'IC  a.  Add.  6'rny>Ai'r />./-i«h^>,  a  formula 
which  not  only  expresnc*  the  inole<-ul*r  c<inrti- 
tution  of  a  coiiipoiitui,  but  nli<«  ciulxMties  certain 
assumptions  as  to  the  ninnner  in  which  the  eoa- 
stituent  atoms  are  asstrciateU.  Thux,  trioxide  of 
sulphur  is  regardcil  as  one  atom  of  hexnd  ful- 

Iihurwith  three  atoms  of  dyad  oxygen,  nnd  this 
lypothesis  is  illustrated  by  the  graphic  furuiala 
0=S=0 

II 

0 
Graphic  trriling  or  alphnhrl.      Same  a»  Ideo- 
GRAiMiic   wiiitiSg    or    ALPHABKT. — See    under 
Ideographic. 
GR.\PH'!-SU6pE,  1  „.     [Gr.  ypa*i.  a  pictnre,  and 
GR.^PH'C>-SCUPE.  j  <rcoir<w,  Ui  view.]      An   in»tru- 
nient  for  looking  at  pictures  on  the  |>rinciple  uf 
the  stereoscope,  only   larger,  and    with   lenses 
either  for  both  eyes  or  for  one. 

GR.\-PHOG'SO-MY,  I  „.     [Gr.  ypiim,  to  write,  and 

GR.\-PII6l'i>-9Y-  i  Y*^Mq,  a  means  of  knowing, 
a  judgment — Aoy<K,  a  discourse,  reason. J  Tbe  art 
of  telling  a  person's  character  from  bis  band- 
writing,     [r.] 

GRXPH'(>TiPE,  )  n.    [Or.  ypa*«.,  to  write,  y^t^rnt, 

GR.\P'T(.)-TYPE,  I  written,  and  tvwik,  on  ioipre**.] 
A  substitute  process  for  wood-engraving,  con- 
sisting in  covering  a  plate  with  an  enamel  of 
chalk  nnd  then  tracing  the  de^ign  on  it  in  a 
silicious  compound.  The  com|>ound  hanlcns 
the  enamel  wiierever  it  is  applietl,  so  that  tbe 
nnsilicatcd  enamel  can  be  brushed  off,  and  the 
design  left  in  relief  to  print  from. — Called  also 
graptograph, 

GRAP'LIXE.  n.     (Naut.)     Same  as  Grap.neu 

GR.Xp'Ti.wGRAPH,  n.  See  Graphottpe,  Gkapto- 
TYi'i:,  Suppl. 

GR.\P-TO-LlT'IC,  a.  Containing  or  marked  by 
graptolites;  ai<,  '•  (fr«^<f«/»7/c  clay-slate." 

GR.^SS'-CLOTH,  11.  A  fine  fabric  manufactured  in 
China  from  the  fibres  of  Itotkmtrin  uieea,  or 
ramce. — See  Ciii.sa-crass,  Suppl. 

GR.XSS'-TREE,  11.  (Rot.)  A  genus  (.Xautkor- 
rhira)  of  Australian  tree-like  planU.  nat.  ord. 
Liliaceie,  remarkable  for  their  long,  wiry  foliage, 
which  is  used  as  fmlder  for  cattle. 

GRASS'-WlD-C»W.  H.  [Fr.  reure-de-tjrarr:  Med.  L. 
ri(/«(i  ej-  gratia,  a  widow  by  favor  or  grace  of 
the  church,  which  in  the  .Middle  Ages  alone 
could  grant  divorces.]  A  wife  living  se|«rate 
from  her  husband. 

GH.X-vi^Mf.S'TB.ad.  [It.]  (.Vh$.)  In  a  solemn 
or  depio.s.-cd  tone. 

f  GR.\V'ER-Y,  M.  The  art  of  graving  or  earring. 
"  Any  piece  of  picture  or  ymrcry  or  euib.»K>iBg.'* 

//••//oaf/. 

GR.XV-I-»i£T'R|C.  a.  [L.  grarii,  heavy,  and  Gr. 
M<Tpt«(K.  from  iitTpoy,  n  inesiJiure.]  Uf  or  rr'al- 
iiig  to  measurement  by  weight: — cpe«'i6calljr 
(('hem.),  noting  the  mode  of  nnaly!"!*  which  de- 
terminers the  quantity  accunling  to  weight  of 
each  of  the  constitiirnts  of  a  e»'m|>i>und  botly. 
as  <listinguisheil  from  rohimrtric  nnalvfis.  which 
determines  their  qunntitieo  according  to  volume. 

GR.\Y'-G0OD(J,  )  (.gOda).  ».  pi.      (0>iinn.M'it>-/.) 

GREY'-GtX>D5  (  A  collective  name  for  uDbleaebed 
an  I  Miidyed  cottons. 

GR.VZ'ER.     Add.— See  BosKoi,  Suppl. 

GRIUJf'KR  (i.T.Vrr).  ".  In  the  I'nited  States,  a 
name  applied  in  contempt  to  native*  of  Spanlth 
Ameriot.  es|iecially  to  natives  of  Mexico,  from 
their  greasy  appearaaee. 
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main!?  deep  the  strenstheiiiiig  purpose  of  a  freenia 
Mi  a.  grte-gree  holds  his  Fetich  from  the  white  man 


GBEE,  n.  Add.  A  prize.    To  bear  the  gree,  to  carry 
off  the  first  prize  or  bigliest  honors.     [Scotch.] 
GREE'-GREE,  1  „.     An   African    fetich   priest   or 
GRf'-GRi,        J  magician. 

I  in  his  heart, 
s  gaze  apart. 
WhiUier. 

GREEN.  V.  n.  To  grow  green,  [r.]  "  Yonder 
yreenin'j  tree."  Tennyson. 

GREEN'B.lCK,  n.  In  United  States  currency,  a 
legal-tender  note,  first  issued  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war.  The  backs  of  the  notes 
were  printed  in  green  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  alterations  and  counterfeits. 

Bartlett. 

GREEN'B.XCK,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  greenbacks; 
favoring  the  issue  of  greenbacks ;  as,  "  A  green- 
buck  candidates."     [Anier.  Pol.] 

GREEN'BXCK-EB,  }i.  One  favorable  to  an  un- 
limited issue  of  inconvertible  legal-tender  notes. 
[Amer.  Pol.] 

GREEN'BONE,  n.  {Teh.)  A  nnme  given  to  the 
gar-fish  and  eel-pout,  from  the  color  of  their 
bones  when  cooked. 

GREEN'BRI-ER.  n.  (Bof.)  An  American  climb- 
ing shrub,  of  the  genus  Siiii/(i.i',  with  a  prickly 
stem,  quadrangular  branchlets,  and  blue-black 
berries.  S.  rotundifoUu  is  the  common  green- 
b.ack  or  cat-brier. 

GREEN'DR.\G-OK,  h.  {Bot.)  An  Amei'ican  en- 
dogenous plant  of  the  Arum  family,  Arisiemu 
dniconti'nm,  much  resembling  Indian  turnip. — 
Called  also  dragon-root, 

GREEN'-GRAss,  k.    See  Blue-grass,  Suppl. 

GREEX'ING,  2>-  oi"  "•  Growing  green  ;  becoming 
verdurous.  "By  greening  slope  and  singing 
flood."  Wliittier. 

GREEN'LET,  n.  (Omith.)  A  name  common  to 
several  American  passerine,  insectivorous,  mi- 
gratory birds  of  the  genus  Vlreo: — so  named 
from  the  plumage  being  tinted  with  green  and 
olive. 

GREENTH,  «.  Greenness ;  verdure,  [r.]  "  The 
greenth  of  summer."  George  Eliot. 

f  GREET,  )i.     Greeting;  salutation.        Beaumont. 

GRfiG'OOE,  1  „.     [It.   Greco,  Port.   Grego,  Greek.] 

GREG'O,  I  A  short,  thick  jacket  worn  by  the 
Greeks  and  others  in  the  Levant; — hence,  a 
jacket  of  similar  character. 

GREITH  (grath),  n.     Same  as  Qraith.        Chancer. 

GRE'MI-AL,  n.     1.  f  A  bosom  friend.     "Amongst 
those  fourteen,  two  were  her  gremiah."    Fnller. 
2.  {Eccl.)     A  silk  apron  worn  on  the  lap  of 
a  bishop. 

OrEN-A-dYl'LA,  n.    Same  as  Granadilla. 

GR6x-A-DIL'L0,  n.  A  West-Indian  cabinet  wood 
constituting  the  red  ebonj'  of  French  cabinet- 
makers:— called  a,Uo  yranillo,  Grenada  cocna. 

f  GRIEV'AN(>ER,  n.  One  who  is,  or  occasions,  a 
grievance.  '"A  petition  against  the  bishops  as 
grand  grieoancers."  fuller. 

GRIEVE,  n.  [A.  S.  gere/a,  a  reeve.]  A  farm 
manager  or  bailiff;  the  principal  servant  on  a 
farm;  a  reeve.     [Old  Eng.  d:  Scotch.] 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

GRTFFE,     1  ij.      In  Louisiana,  a  term  applied  to 

GRIF'FIN,  I  a  mulatto,  particularly  to  a  woman, 
probably  in  allusion  to  the  fabulous  griffin,  half 
eagle,  half  lion. 

GRIME,  n.  Add.  Anything  that  smuts;  foul, 
dusty  matter;  soot,  as  on  pans,  Ac;  smut. 
"  The  amorous  anther's  golden  grime." 

Swinburne. 

GRIND'ER-Y,  n.    Shoemakers'  tools  and  materials. 

GRIP,  V.  a.  Add.  To  lay  fast  hold  of;  to  seize; 
to  gripe.     [Scotch  d:  North  Eng.] 

GRIPE'FUL,  a.     Griping,     [n.] 
GRIP'ING,  «.     Add.     Avariciously  exacting;  ex- 
tortionate ;  grasping ;  as,  "  A  grijntig  landlord." 
t  GRIP'PLE,  11.     Gripe. 

^  Nc  ever  Artcgall  his  gripple  strong 

For  anything  would  slack. 


Spenter. 


GRI'QUA  (grg'kwS),  n.  One  of  a  mixed  race  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  sprung  from  intercourse  between 
Dutch  boers  and  Hottentot  females:  —  called 
also  bastaard. 

GRIT,  V.  n.  To  grate.  "The  sanded  floor  that 
grit8  beneath  the  tread."  Goldsmith. 

GRIT,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  grate;  as,  "To  grit  the 
teeth."     [Colloq.] 

GRIZ'ZLE,  V.  w.  To  become  grizzly  or  gray  ;  to 
grow  gray-haired.     "  We  grizzle  every  day." 

Emerson. 

GROIN,  V.  a.     (Arch.)     To  form  into,  or  embellish 

with,  groins. 

The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome, 

And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 

Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity.  Emerson. 

GROOP'ER,  1  „       „  ^        , 

GROP'ER     j  "•    ^®®  Grouper,  Suppl. 

GRODND,  u.  Add.  (Elee.)  An  earth  connection; 
a  place  at  which,  or  means  by  which,  an  elec- 
tric circuit  is  partially  or  entirely  established 
through  the  ground  or  earth.    Fro/.  E.  Thomson. 

GrOdND,  ».  n.  Add.  (Elec.)  To  make  a  ground 
or  earth  connection  ;  to  establish  an  electrical 
current  to,  or  a  connection  with,  the  earth. 

Prof.  E.  Thomson. 

GBOOND'ER,  n.  (Base-ball.)  A  ball  so  struck 
by  the  batsman  as  to  bound  or  roll  along  the 
ground. 

GRODND'-FORM,  )i.  (Gram.)  The  stem  of  a  word 
independent  of  inflectional  appendages. 

GROUND'-IIEM'LOCK,  )i.  (Bot.)  An  American 
low  straggling  or  prostrate  bush  of  the  yew  fam- 
ily, Taxus  haceata  : — called  also  American  yeic. 

GROCND'HOLD,  n.  (Naut.)  Ground-tackle,  as 
anchors,  cables,  <fec. 

I.ilte  as  a  ship  with  dreadful  storm  long  tost. 
Having  spent  all  her  masts  and  her  groundhold. 

*  Spenser. 

GRoOnD'-LAU'REL  (-lOr'fl  or  -Uw'rgl),  n.     (Bot.) 

A  fragrant  American  vernal  plant,  the  Epigtea 

repcns: — called  also  Mayfloioer,  trailing  arbutus, 

and  shadjlower. 

Round  the  boles  of  the  pine-wood  the  ground-laurel  creeps. 

WhiUier. 

GRODND'-OF'FI-CER,  n.  (Agric.)  On  great  estates 
in  Scotland,  a  subordinate  official  who  conveys 
the  instructions  of  the  factor  to  the  tenants  and 
reports  to  him  all  matters  connected  with  the 
property;  the  factor's  henchman. 

GROUND'-PLUM,  «.  (Bot.)  A  leguminous  plant. 
Astragalus  caryocarpns,  indigenous  to  the  Up- 
per Mississippi.  Gray. 

GROCND'-RXt,  n.  (Zool.)  A  rodent  of  Sierra 
Leone,  A  ulacodus  Swinderianus,  nearly  allied  to 
the  porcuj)ine. 

GROUND'-SNAKE,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  Cclnta  amcena, 
an  innoxious  little  snake  of  the  United  States: 
— called  also  worm-snake. 

GROUND'-SQUIR'REL  (skwir'rel),  Ji.  (Zool.)  A 
name  common  to  various  rodents  intermediate 
between  the  true  squirrels  and  marmots,  be- 
longing to  the  genera  Tamias,  Spermophilus,  Jtc. 

GROUP'ER,  H.  (Teh.)  An  American  Atlantic  fish 
of  the  family  Serranus  erythrogaster,  allied  to 
the  perches  : — written  also  grooper,  grojter. 

GROUT'Y,  a.  Cross-tempered;  surly;  irritable. 
[Colloq.] 

GROYNE,  n.      (Arch.)     A  groin,  which  see. 
GROZ  ZART,  1  )|.      [Fr.  groseille,  from  L.  grossulus, 
GBOZ'ZEKT,  J  dim.  of  grossns,  an  unripe  fig.]      A 

gooseberry  : — written  also  grozzer.     [Scotch.] 
GRUB'BY,  a.     Greedy  ;  mean.     [Colloq.] 
t  GBCCCHE  (or  grficli'e),  v.  m.     [Fr.  groncher,  to 

murmur.]     To  murmur. 

Ye  against  my  clioice  shall  neither  grucche  nor  strive. 

Chaticer, 

GRUE,  r.  H.     To  be  affected  with  a  shuddering  or 

nausea,  as  from  horror  or  disgust.     [Scotch.] 
GRUE'SOME,  o.     Same  as  Grew.some.     [Scotch.] 
f  GRCF,  ad.    [Scot,  on  grouf,  prone  on  the  ground  ; 
Icel.  grA/a,  to  crouch.     Akin,  grocel.\      In  a 


flat  position  with  the  face  to  the  ground;  lying 
on  the  belly. 

Griif  he  fell  all  flat  upon  the  ground.  Chauceir. 

GRVYkUE  (gnve-er),  n.  A  much-esteemed  va- 
riety of  clieese,  flavored  with  Melilotus  offici- 
nalis, used  ground  and  powdered : — so  named 
from  Gruyere,  in  Switzerland,  where  it  is  man- 
ufaetured. 

GRY-PIIjeiA  (gri-fe'ya),  1  „.    Add.     [L.  gryps,  Gr. 
GRYPH'iTE  (grlf  It),         J  ypu^,  a  griffin.]      (Pal.) 

A  sub-genus  of  fossil   mollusks  of  the   oyster 

family,  abounding  in  the  lias,  oolite,  and  chalk 

formations, 
f  GRYS  (gres),  n.     Fur  of  the  gray  rabbit ;  gris. 

"  Sleeves  purflled  with  grys."  Chaucer. 

f  GRYS  (gres),  a.  [Fr.  gris,  gray. — Compare  Ger. 
j/>-e/'»,  a  gray -haired  man.]  Gray.  Fomely  grys, 
dapple-gray. 

His  hackney  was  all  pomely  grys.  Chaucer. 

GU-A'CO,  h.  (Bot.)  The  native  name  of  two 
South-American  plants  used  as  antidotes  against 
serpent-bites,  the  one  the  Aristolochia  anguicida 
of  Cartagena,  the  other  the  Mikania  guaco  of 
Brazil. 

GUE'BREJ,  or  GUE'BER§,  n.  pi.  Add.  [Fr.  guibre, 
from  Pers.  </fee'/r,  Ar.ib.  kajir,  an  infidel.  Akin, 
Turkish  giaour.]  A  Persian  sect  who  still  wor- 
ship fire  as  an  emanation  from  the  Deity,  a 
colony  of  whom,  under  the  name  of  Parsees, 
have  acquired  distinction  in  Bombay  and  other 
parts  of  India.  They  are  followers  of  Zoroaster, 
and  have  the  Zend-Avesta  for  their  sacred  book. 

GUESS'ROPE  (ges'rop),  n.     Same  as  Guestrope. 

t  GUEST'IVE,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  guest. 

GUIDE  (gid),  n.  Add.  (Printing.)  A  strip  of 
metal  used  to  denote  the  last  line  of  copy  set. 

GUIDE'-BAR§,       ■)„.;,;.    (Mach.)    Piecesof metal 

GUIdE'-BLOCKS,  j  with  p-arallel  sides,  fitted  on  the 
ends  of  the  cross-head  of  a  steam-engine,  to 
slide  in  grooves  in  the  side-frames  and  keep  the 
motion  of  the  piston-rod  in  a  direct  line. 

Weale. 

t  GutR'LAND,  1  .         ,      , 

t  GUiR'LOND,  I  "•     ^  g''^''^^"'*- 

GU'LAR,  a.  [L.  gula,  the  throat.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  throat ;  as,  "  The  gnlar  membranes." 

g6l'DEN,  n.  An  Austrian  silver  coin,  worth  60 
kreuzers,  or  about  40  cents  ;  a  florin. 

GULE,  ».  o.     (Her.)     To  color  gules  or  red. 

GIJLF,  V.  a.     To  engulf,     [r.] 

Gulfed  with  Proserpine  and  Tantalus, 

Let  hells  deep  fen  devour  him  dolorous.      Swinhume. 

GULF'-STREAM,  n.  (Geog.)  The  great  current 
of  the  Atlantic  running  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico along  the  north-east  coast  of  America,  thence 
across  to  Britain,  whence  it  ])asses  along  the 
west  coast  of  Norway  into  the  Arctic  Ocenn, 
elevating  the  temperature  along  all  its  course. 

GULF'-WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  common  to  the 
sea-weed  (Sargassum  harciferum  and  S.  rnli/are) 
of  the  natural  order  Fncacem  found  floating  over 
large  areas  of  the  ocean,  but  especially  in  what 
are  known  as  the  Sargasso  seas.  They  are  found 
also  largely  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  whence  the 
name. 

t  GUL'LAgJE  (gul'ij),  )i.  The  act  of  gulling,  or  the 
state  of  being  gulled. 

Had  you  no  quirk  to  avoid  qnllage.  sir  ?        B.  Jonton. 

GU'LY,  a.  Of  the  color  of  gules  ;  red.  "  The  horrid 
standard  of  those  gnly  red  dragons."        Milton. 

GUM'BO,  n.     Same  as  Gombo. 

GUN'DE-LO,      I  „.     [A  form  of  gondola.]     In  the 

GUN'DE-LOW,  j  New  England  Stiites,  a  name  given 
to  a  flat  boat  used  for  carrying  merchandise. 

When  favoriuEi  breezes  deigned  to  blow 

The  square  sail  of  the  giindtlow.  Whittier. 

g6n'JAII.  n.  The  native  name  for  the  flowering 
shoots  of  the  hemp  plant.  Cannabis  saliva,  dried 
and  smoked  in  India  as  a  narcotic: — written 
also  gunja,  ganja. 

GtJB'GOYLE,  n.    Same  as  Gargoyle. 

Mv  masters,  vonder's  fatter  game  for  you 

Than  this  old  gaping  gurgoyle.  Tennyson. 
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f  aURLE  (possibly  pronounced  gVrl. — Skent),  n. 
[Low  Oor.  (/or,  j/ore,  a  child.]  A  young  ))crs«in 
of  oitlier  sex.  "  The  young  gnrlet  of  tlie  dio- 
cese." Chaucer. 

OlJRT,  H.  [A  corruption  of  gutter. 1  {Mining.) 
A  channel  for  water,  usually  hewn  out  of  the 
pavement  or  bottom  of  a  working  drift, 

gCsII'ING,  a.  1.  Flowing  copiously  or  with  a 
gush" ;  as,  "  Omhing  streams  ;  "  Gushing  orn- 
tory" ;  "  Gushing  blood."  .    Milton. 

llence,  2-  Effusively  sentimental ;  demon- 
stratively affectionate;  as,  "A  gushing  manner." 
[Colloq.] 

gOs'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Add.  (Anat.)  Noting  the 
branch  "of  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve  which  sup- 
plies the  front  of  the  tongue. 

GCSTTOl,  a.  Gusty,  [r.]  "A  gnst/ul  April 
morn."  Tennyson. 

GUT'TEK-STIcK,  n.  {Printing.)  A  strip  of  wood 
or  metal  used  in  arranging  a  chase  to  separate 
the  pages. 

gCt'TI-FORM,  a.  [L.  giitta,  a  drop,  and  forma, 
a  shape.]     Drop-shaped. 

gOt'TUR-IZE,  v.  a.  To  form  or  propounce  in  the 
throat  or  as  a  guttural,  [n.]  "  For  which  the 
Germans  gutturize  a  sound."  Coleridge. 

GUT'TUR-iZE,  V.  n.  To  produce  sounds  in  the 
throat;  to  employ  gutturals,     [k.] 

GUY  (gf ),  M.  A  fright ;  a  dowdy : — from  the  eflSgy 
of  Guy  Fawkes.     [Colloq.] 

f  GUY'LEN  {or  gl'lfn),  v.  a.  To  beguile. 
For  who  wotcfi  not  tbat  woman's  subttltles 
Can  jri()f(«n  Argua  7  Spenser. 


^IfM'NO  (jTm'n9).  [Gr.  yvnv6i,  naked.]  A  prefli 
to  several  words  of  Greek  origin,  implying 
nakedness. 

QYM-NO-CLA' DV8,  n.  [Prefix  gymno,  and  Gr. 
(cAafio?,  a  shoot — referring  to  the  absence  of  small 
branches.]  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  Ivguiiiinous 
plants,  consisting  of  a  single  species,  G.  Cuna- 
densis,  or  Kentucky  coffee-tree.  Its  seeds  have 
been  used  for  coffee,  and  its  wood  is  valuable 
for  furniture. — Called  also  stump-tree  and  ehicot. 

9lfM-N0-RIli'NAli,  n.  [Prefix  gymno,  and  Gr.  'pit, 
picdt,  the  uose.]  {Omith.)  Having  unfeathered 
nostrils. 

gilfM'NO-STDMf,  n,  pi.  [Prefix  gymno,  and  Gr. 
cToixa,  a  mouth.]  (Dot.)  A  division  of  the 
mosses  in  which  the  orifice  of  the  urn  is  naked. 

9YN-^CO-l59'I-CAL,  I  „.     Of  or  pertaining  to 
gif N-E-CO-l69'I-CAL,  J  gynaecology  j  as,  "A  gyn- 
mcological  society." 

9YN-^C(5L'0-gIST,  I  „.     One   versed  in  gynse- 
Qf  N-E-COL'O-^IsT,    J  oology. 

5YN-iE-c5L'0-9Y.  n.  That  department  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  female  constitution,*  gyne- 
cology. 
gYN-^OL'A-TRY,  |  „.  [Gr.  yvv^,  a  woman,  and 
^YN-E-OIi'A-TRY,  j  Karptia,  worship.]  Adoration 
of,  or  extravagant  deference  to,  woman.  "  The 
sentimental  gyneolatry  of  chivalry."        Lowell. 

gYN-XN'THER-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  yunj,  a  woman,  and 
avBripoi,  flowery.]  {Bot.)  Noting  an  abnormal 
condition  of  a  flower,  in  which  the  stamens  are 
changed  into  pistils. 


9f  P'g^,  N.    Same  aa  Grrsr. 

9f  P'sy-WOBT  (-wUrt),  «.  {Bot.)  A  bbiatfl  plant 
{Lycopus  Europrus),  so  named  becaoM  the  gyp- 
sic.i  were  said  Uj  xtiiin  with  it  their  own  ikimi 
and  those  of  the  children  they  stole. 

9Y'RANT  ai'r»nt),  <i.     Gyrating;  gyr»l. 

To  a  blliHl  whirl  at  laamor  and  iMI<kt 

I  wooixi  Id  nrroix  orMu.  jr.  M.  *r»im<m. 

5Y.RA'TION-AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  ehar- 
actcrize<i  by,  gyration.  "  The  gyratiomal  move- 
ment of  the  earth."  Prottur. 

gYR-EK-cEl'lTA-LA,  n.  pi.  [Or.  yt>pi%,  eirenlsr, 
winding,  and  ryu^^oAov,  tbe  brain.]  Owen's 
name  for  a  sub-claM  of  the  maromali  baring  the 
brain  convoluted,  but  in  a  leiM  degree  than  man. 
It  includes  the  Quadrumana,  tbe  more  oumuiun 
quadrupeds,  and  whales. 

9lfR-EN-CftPH'A-I>oC8,  a.     {Comp.  Anat.)     Of  or 

1>ertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  a  convoluted 
train ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  GyrenctpkaUt. 

t  CYR'L.\ND  (gtr'-),  n.     A  garland. 
tGYR'LANDfgrr'-),  r.a.   Togarland-   "Theirhair 
gyrlanded  with  sea-graM."  B.  Jouson. 

9Y-R0lD'AIi,  a.  [Gr.  yvpot.  a  circle,  and  (Iio«,  re- 
semblance.] Spiral : — said  of  tbe  arrangement 
of  the  planes  of  certain  crystals. 

gY'RO-SCoPE,  n.     Add.— See  RoTASOOPB,  Soppl. 

9Y'R0l'S,  a.     Same  as  Gyrose. 

GYTE,  a.  Demented;  orasy;  as,  "Tbe  man  baa 
gone  gyte."     [Scotch.]  Sir  W.  Seott. 


H. 


H.     {Chem.)    The  symbol  of  hydrogen. 

IIXB'ER-DXSH,  v.  n.  [Old  Fr.  hapertns,  pedler's 
wares : — so  named  from  the  bag  they  were  carried 
in. — Compare  Icel.  haprtask,  hn/rtusk,  a  haver- 
sack— hapr,  ha/r,  haver,  oats,  and  taska,  a 
pouch;  Ger. /a«cA.e.]  To  deal  in  small  wares ;  to 
trade  in  a  small  way.  "  To  haberdash  in  earth's 
small  wares."  Quarles. 

H.\-bIl-I-TA'TION,  h.  Add.  The  formal  admis- 
sion of  a  teacher,  as  of  a  professor  in  a  univer- 
sity, into  the  faculty  to  which  he  desires  to 
attach  himself. 

HABITUi  (a-b5-tu-a),  ii.  [Fr.]  One  who  frequents 
a  place.     "  The  habituis  of  the  Caff^  Greco." 

J.  E.  Freeman. 

fHXB'J-TURE,  M.  Habitude;  fashion.  "Far- 
fetched habiture."  Murston. 

HXgH'URE  {or  hftch'ur),  n.  [Fr.,  from  hacker,  to 
hack.]  A  short  line  used  in  hatching,  espe- 
cially in  laying  down  mountains  in  map-en- 
graving; hatcbure;  hatching. — See  Hatchimo. 

nX-QHURE'  {or  hi-chQr'),  v.  a.  To  shade,  as  in 
engraving,  ita. 

HXcK'BUT,  I  „.     [Old  Fr.   hnqnehnte ;  from   Dut. 

HXq'BUT,  j  haakhus,  haekbusae — haek,  a  hook, 
and  busse,  a  gun : — lit.,  a  gun  with  a  hook.]  A 
mediaeval  very  heavy  arquebuse  fired  from  a 
hook  or  forked  rest. 

hXck'BUT-TEB,  >  n.    a  soldier  armed  with  a  hack- 
HXG'BUT-TIIR,     j  but.  Froude. 

HXCK'E-Ry,  n.     In  India,  a  bullock-cart. 

HXCK'LET,  n.  A  kind  of  English  bird.  "  The 
choughs  cackled,  the  kachleta  wailed." 

C.  Kingsley. 

HADE,  ».  n.  ( Mining.)  To  deviate  from  the  ver- 
tical ;  to  slope,  as  a  fault,  vein,  or  lode. 


HXd'RO-SAUR,       1  II.  [Gr.  aSpoi,  huge,  and  <roCp<K,  i 
HAD-BO-SAU'RUS,]  a   lizard.]      {Pal.)      A    huge 
herbivorous  reptile,  whose  fossil  remains  were 
discovered  in  1858  in  the  chalk  marls  of  Uad- 
donfield,  New  Jersey. 

H^M-A-DYN-A-MOM'K-TER,  n.  [Gr.  aljio,  blood, 
Svvafni,  power,  and  (lirpov,  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  pressure  of  the 
blood.  Bunman. 

H^M'A-TIN,     )  ,.„  .  ,      ,  n 

H^M'A-TlNE,  )  "•     f^""-  "^'**'  '^''"'^'  ^''*°*'-J 

1.  The  coloring-matter  of  the  blood,  derived 
in  a  separate  state  from  the  decomposition  of 
haemoglobin  by  heat: — sometimes,  though  im-  ; 
properly,  called  globulin. 

2.  The  coloring-matter  of  logwood,  from  its  > 
resemblance  to  that  of  blood ;  hematoxyline. — 
Written  also  hematin,  hematine. 

UMM-A-Td(f  RY-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  at/ia,  alp.aTo<t,  blood,  ! 
and  Kfivoi,  cold.]  {ZoUl.)  Owen's  name  for  the  i 
cold-blooded  vertebrates,  viz..  Fishes,  Amphibia,  j 
and  Reptiles. 

HJEM-A-T6c'RY-AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Hxmatocryn ;  cold-blooded.  j 

H^M-A-TO-CRfS'TAL-LINK  {or  -lln),  w.  — See 
Ii.«M0OLOBIN. 

H^M-A-TOG'RA-PHY,  «.  [Gr.  al/na,  aVaro*,  the  I 
blood,  and  ypa^w,  to  write.]  A  description  of  I 
the  blood.  •  j 

H^M-A-TOM'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.  al/ta,  aXttaroi,  blood,  j 
and   iLtTpov,   a   measure.]     An    instrument   r>r 
measuring  the  force  of  the  blood.  Thomns.  | 

H^SM-A-TO-PO-E'SIS,    |  ,,.        [Gr.     oT/ia.     atjiorw, 

H«M-A-TO-POl-E'SIS,  )  blood,  and  arocV*.  from 
woieu,  to  make.]  Assimilation  of  the  chyle  to 
blood;  blood-making.  Thomas,  j 

HJEM-A-TO-PO-ftT'IC,  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  haem-  I 
atopoesis ;  blood-making.  { 


blood,  and  tfcpMOft  warm.]  {Zoiil.)  Owen's  name 
for  the  warm-blooded  vertebrate.«,  characteriied 
by  a  four-chambered  heart,  ."pongy  lungs,  and 
warm  blood.  The  division  comprises  tbe  Main- 
mals  and  Birds. 

ILEM-.\-T(>THKR'MAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  t« 
the  Htematotherma ;  warm-blooded. 

H^M-A-TO.\'Y-LlN,    )  „       „ 

UJEM-A-TOX'Y-LINE,  {  "'     ^^  HeMATOXTUJ... 

HMM-A-TdX'Y-Ldy,*.  {Bot.)  A  gen n«  of  legu- 
minous Central- American  plants,  comprising 
only  the  H.  Campeehiatium,  or  logwood-tree. 

BJEM-A-TO-ZO'oy,  h.  ;  pi.  ll.i:M-A-TO'Z&A.  [Gr. 
aliia,  al/iarof,  blmtd,  and  (wor,  a  living  creature.] 
{Zoiil.)  A  general  name  for  microe«opic  ani- 
mals, as  nematode  worms,  Ac.,  found  parajritio 
in  the  blood  of  living  animals. 

H^'MIN,  I  w.    [Gr.  al^«,  blood.]    {Chtmt.)   Aery*- 

HE'MIN,  )  talline  derivative  from  bwmoglobin, 
which  forms  a  delicate  me<iioo-legal  te»t  of  tbe 
presence  of  blood  ;  bydruchlorate  of  bicmalin. 

H.EM-O-DQ-RA'Cf-X,  m.  ;>/.  [Gr.  «Im*,  blood,  and 
iwp«M,  to  give.]  (Bot.)  Tbe  bloodroot  family, 
an  order  of  plants  akin  to  tbe  AmaryUidrsr  and 
Irideie,  so  called  from  the  red  color  of  their 
roots,  which  are  sometimes  used  in  dyeing. 

H.CM-O-GLO'BIN,  1  n.     [Gr.  aim*,  blood,  m4 

HiEM-O-OLOa'r-LlXK.  J  L.  gl-bm*.  a  globe^  ft— 
bultu,  a  little  globe.]  [Cktm.)  A  •abeUnee 
forming  tbe  chief  constituent  of  the  red  blood- 
cwrpusclcs  of  vertobrnlc*.  from  the  blood  of  cer- 
tain of  which  it  can  be  obtained  in  separate 
crystal?,  varying  in  fonn  acf<>rding  to  the  ani- 
uiiil  from  which  they  are  derived.  It  reeolvca 
into  proteids,  fatly  acids,  and  a  coloring-mat- 
ter, hsematin. — Written  variously  krmogtohin, 
hrmoglohHlimt,  kwmatoglobim,  htmotogloimlim*, 
ksematoeryslnltime.  Fotcmt: 
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II.E3I'0-NY,  n.  A  mythical  plant  constitutin'?  a 
more  powerful  counter-charm  and  antidote  tlian 
nioly.  so  named  from  Hiemonia,si  poetical  name 
for  'i'hessaly,  the  land  of  magic. — See  Moly,  Sup. 

He  called  it  Hanwny.  and  gave  it  me, 

Ami  bade  me  keep  it  as  of  aovereigii  use 

'Gaiii.-'t  all  enchautmcuta,  mildew,  blast,  or  damp, 

Or  ghastly  furies'  apparition.  Milton. 

HiEM-0-STXT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  aXiia,  blood,  and  o-raTKcds, 
causing  to  stand,  from  i<m7/ui,  to  stand.]  Ke- 
lating  to  stoppage  of  the  blood ;  styptic. 

H.'^G'SUT,  n.    See  Hackbut,  Suppl. 

Il.iG'BUT-TER,  n.     See  Hackbuttek,  Suppl. 

UAG-GA'DA,  II.;  pi.  HAG-GA'DOTH.  {Heh.)  A 
Hebrew  legend  or  story  found  in  the  Talmud,  or 
added  to  the  te.\t  of  the  Old  Testament  in  order 
to  illustrate  it. 

HAQ'I-O-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  ayto?,  holy,  and  oKo-neia,  to 
view.]  (EcvL  Areh.)  A  contrivance,  as  an 
opening  in  a  wall,  a  notch  in  the  side  of  a  pier, 
or  the  like,  by  which  a  view  of  the  altar  is  af- 
forded to  those  occupying  positions  from  which 
it  would  otherwise  be  invisible. 

H.VI'DUK,  )  (ha'di.ikoiln'd£lk),  H.    [Magyar, /tayrfe«, 
HAY'DDK  J  a  shepherd.] 

1.  Originally  the  name  of  a  pastoral  Magyar 
tribe,  which  subsequently  became  a  patriotic 
military  organization.  Its  descendants  still 
retain  the  name,  but  not  the  old  privileges  and 
responsibilities. 

iience,  2.  A  Hungarian  militia-man. 

3.  A  menial  of  a  Hungarian  magnate. 

4.  By  extension,  a  lackey  at  a  German 
court,  although  these  oflicialsare  generally  Ger- 
mans and  Swiss. — Spelled  variously  huiduck, 
hitydnck,  hei/diik,  heyduck. 

HAIK  (hik),  II.  Add.  [Arab.,  from  haka,  to 
weave.]  A  robe  of  fine  white  woollen,  consti- 
tuting the  ordinary  outer  garment  of  Arabs 
and  Moors  of  the  upper  class.  In  foul  weather 
it  is  covered  by  the  burnoose. — Written  also  hyke. 

H.\IL  (hal),  II.  A  salutation,  [u.]  "  The  angel 
hnll  bestowed."  Mi/ton. 

H.\rL,  V.  n.  (Naiit.)  To  declare  in  answer  to  a 
hail ;  to  sail  from  or  belong  to ;  as,  "  This  ship 
hails  from  Hamburg." 

HAIR,  H.     Add. — See  Hair-spring,  Suppl, 

■)■  HAIR' EN,  a.  [For  affi.x  en,  compare  woollen, 
wooden,  brazen,  <tc.]     Hairy.  Jer.  Taylor. 

HAIR'-GLOVE  (-gUiv),  n.  A  glove  of  horse-hair, 
used  for  rubbing  the  skin  in  bathing,  &o. 

HAIR' -SPRING,  n.  1.  In  a  match,  a  wire,  appar- 
ently as  fine  as  a  hair,  giving  motion  to  the 
balance-wheel. 

2.  A  delicate  spring  connected  with  the  tum- 
bler-catch of  a  rifle  or  pistol,  unlocked  by  an 
e.\tremely  slight  pressure  on  the  trigger,  and 
in  turn  unlocking  the  tumbler,  and  so  dis- 
charging the  piece  : — called  also  Aaji-,  feather, 
and  feather-spring. 

HAIR'— STROKE,  n.  In  penmanship,  a  delicate 
upward  stroke. 

hAiR'-TRIG-GER,  n.  In  fire-arms,  a  trigger  con 
nected  with  the  tumbler  by  an  apparatus  of  re- 
markable delicacy  called  a  hair-spriuy  or  hair. 

HAJ,  h,  [Arab.]  A  caravan  of  Moslem  pilgrims ; 
also,  the  act  of  going  on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

HAKE,    »i.     Add.      {Ich.)      The    fish    known    in 
America  by  this  name  is  the  Phycis  Americanus. 
H.\-KEEM',  I  „.     [Arab.]      In   the   East,  a   wise 
H.X-KIM',     j  man ;  a  physician. 
HAl'CY-0-NOID,  n.    Same  as  Alcyo.void,  Suppl. 

lIALF'-BiND-ING  (haf-),  n.  A  style  of  book- 
binding in  which  the  boards  are  in  paper  or 
cloth,  while  only  the  backs  and  corners  are  in 
leather. 

HALF'-BOARD-ER,  n.  A  day-boarder  at  school ; 
one  who  eats  but  does  not  sleep  in  a  boarding- 
house. 

n.VLF'-Bo6ND,  a.  Having  its  boards  covered 
with  cloth  or  paper  and  its  back  and  corners  in 
leather : — said  of  a  book. 


HALF'-COCK,  V.  a.  To  set  the  cock  of  a  fire-arm 
at  the  first  notch. 

HALF'-d6z-EN  (,haf'du'!s-zn),  ?i.  or  a.     Six. 

HALF'-TIDE,  w.  The  state  of  the  tide  midway 
between  ebb  and  flow. 

HALF'-TIM-BERED  (haf  tim-b?rd),  a.  An  archi- 
tectural designation  for  a  style  of  decorative 
house-building  jnactised  in  Europe  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  which  the 
foundations  and  principal  supports  were  of  stout 
timber,  and  the  interstices  tilted  in  with  plaster 
ornamentally  moulded,  the  beams  being  richly 
carved  and  stained.  Fail  holt. 

IIALF'-TRUTH,  u.  A  statement  only  partially 
true,  or  conveying^  only  part  of  the  truth. 
"  J^iggardly  half-truths."  E.  B.  IJroivning. 

HAL-I-A' E-TUS,  n.  [Gr.  aAto«,  marine,  and  aerds, 
eagle.]  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  eagles,  family 
Falconidse,  comprising  the  bald  or  white-headed 
eagle  (//.  leucocephulus),  so  called  from  the 
snow-white  color  of  its  head  and  neck.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  where  it  is  found 
along  the  coasts  and  by  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  has  been  adojited  as  the  national  emblem 
of  the  United  States. 

"{■  HAl'I-DAME,  n  A  corruption  of  halidovi,  but 
used  occasionally  with  an  occult  reference  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  as  if  ==  holy  dame. 

HAL'ItE,  II.  [Gr.  oiAs,  oAds,  the  sea,  and  suffix  ite, 
a  stone.]  (Miu.)  Mineral  or  rock  salt,  occur- 
ring in  beds  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
largely  worked  for  domestic  purposes. 

hAL-I-TIIE'RI-UM,  jj.  [Gr.  oAs,  the  sea,  and 
Bripiov,  a  wild  beast.]  (Pal.)  A  tertiary  sire- 
nian  having  evident  affinities  to  the  sea-cows. 

HA-lIt'ZA,  j».  Same  as  Chalitza,  which  see, 
Suppl. 

f  HALK'E,  n.  [Root  in  A.  S.  heal,  an  angle,  from 
helan,  to  conceal.]  A  corner;  a  hiding  place 
"  Wonneth  in  halkes."  Ciaucer. 

HAL'O-PHYTE,  jj.  [Gr.  oAs,  a\ds,  the  ^ua,  salt^ 
and  ifivTov,  a  plant.]  (Bot.)  A  general  name 
for  plants  containing  salts  of  soda,  such  as  are 
found  in  salt  marshes. 

HA-L6x'Y-LINE,  n.  [Gr.  aA?,  aAd?,  the  sea,  salt, 
anil  f  JAoi',  wood.]  An  explosive  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  gunjiowder  in  blasting,  Ac.  It  is  a 
compound  of  saw-dust,  charcoal,  nitre,  and  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

t  HALP,  V.  a.  pret.  Helped.  "  Thus  halp  him 
God."  Chancer. 

f  HALT,  V.  a,  [For  holdeth,  holds.]  Holds ;  con- 
siders. 

Every  man  chides  and  halt  him  evil  apayed.     Chaucer. 

t  HAL'WE  (or  hal'u),  ii.    [A.  S.  halfja,  a  saint,  from 

halifj,  holy. — Compare  Scot.  IJallotveen  for  All 

Hallows'   E'en  =  All    Saints'  Eve.]      A    saint. 

"  God  and  all  his  halwes  bright."  Chancer. 

t  HAm'BLE,  I  V.  a.    Add.     [Akin,  Old  High  Ger. 

f  IIAM'EL,  I  hammalSn,  to  mutilate,  Ger.  ham- 
viel,  a  wether,  Eng.  ham.]  To  mutilate: — spe- 
cifically, to  render  dogs  unfit  for  hunting  by 
cutting  out  the  balls  of  their  feet. 

HAM'IL-TON,  fl.  (Amer.Geol.)  Noting  the  second 
eriod  of  the  Devonian  age,  so  named  from 
lamilton,  Madison  county,  New  York,  where 
the  rocks  of  this  period,  consisting  of  shales 
and  flags,  with  some  thin  limestone  beds,  are 
well  developed. 

HAm'ITE,  -)„,  [5fomF«wi,8onof  Noah.]  Per- 
H.\-M1T'IC,  j  taining  to  Ham  and  his  descendants: 
— .specifically,  designating  a  group  of  African 
peojiles  and  their  tongues,  comprising  three 
branches,  Egyptian,  Libyan  or  Berber,  an<l 
Ethiopian.  Their  countries  lie  nearest  to  Asia, 
and  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  the 
Hamitic  and  Semitic  tribes  have  a  common 
origin. 
HAM'ITE.  n.  {Ethnnl.)  A  descendant  from  Ham  ; 
a  member  of  the  Hamitic  family  of  mankind. — 
See  preceding  entry. 
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HAM'MER-EN'^INE,  n.  {Steam  Eng.)  A  variety 
of  the  direct-acting  vertical  steam-engine : — 
so  named  from  the  supporting  frame  resembling 
that  of  a  steam-hammer. 

HAM'MEK-HARD'EN,  v.  a.  To  harden  by  ham- 
mering, as  iron. 

HAM'MER-HEAD,  n.  Add.  {Ich.)  Same  as 
Hammek-fi.sh,  Suppl. 

HAm'MER-OYS'TER,)!.  {Covch.)  An  East- Indian 
bivalve.  Malleus  vulgaris,  in  its  immature  state 
closely  resembling  the  pearl  oyster,  but  when 
full-grown  assuming  a  hammer  shape. 

"I"  HAN.  [Contracted  for  haven  in  the  inf.  and  in 
pr.  ind.  pi.]  Have;  keep;  retain.  "To  han 
with  such  lazars  acquaintance."  Chancer. 

The  masters  of  that  sort  han  shapen  them  to  Rome.  Charcccr. 

HAN'AP,  II.  [A.  S.  hneep,  a  cup.]  A  richly-chased 
tankard  of  precious  metal  used  on  state  occa- 
sions : — sometimes  also  of  Bohemian  glass  or 
stoneware. 

hAnd'-DI-REC'TOR,  II.  {Mns.)  Same  as  Hand- 
guide. 

HAN'DI-CAp,  t;.  a.  1.  {Racing.)  To  assign,  as 
to  a  horse,  some  additional  weight  to  carrj',  to 
counterbalance  its  supposed  superiority  and 
make  the  race  equal ;  also,  to  give  some  advan- 
tage to  an  inferior  animal  with  the  same  object. 
2.  To  iiffect  disadvantageously  ;  to  burden  ; 
to  weight ;  as,  "  He  was  born  handicapped  with 
a  heavy  load  of  debt." 

HAN'DI-CAP,  II.  1.  A  race  in  which  the  chances 
of  the  horses  are  equalized  as  nearly  as  possible 
by  the  superior  horses  being  made  to  carry  ad- 
ditional weight,  or  by  granting  some  advantage 
in  the  start  to  inferior  ones. 
2.  The  allowance  thus  made. 
(The  same  term  is  used  in  regard  to  other 
contests  similarly  arranged.) 

HAN'DI-CAP-PEB,  n.  One  who  arranges  handicap 
matches  in  racing  and  other  sports;  one  who 
handicaps  horses,  &c.,  for  a  race  to  equalize 
their  chances. 

HAND— IN',  n.  In  tennis,  the  term  applied  to  the 
server  when  victory  is  decided  by  one  game 
instead  of  by  the  set. 

HAND'KER-CHER  (hSng'ker-cher),ji.  A  corrupted 
iuTW-oi  handkerchief,  novi  obsolete  in  literature. 

Chapman. 

t  HAND'-MAK-ING,  n.     Pilfering.  Latimer. 

HAND— (5CT',  II.  In  tennis,  the  term  used  instead 
of  striker-out  when  victory  is  decided  by  the 
game  instead  of  by  the  set. 

HAnd'-PLAnt,  n.    Same  as  Hand-tree. 

HAND'-PCmP,  Ji.  {Locomotive  Eng.)  The  pump 
{ilaccd  by  the  side  of  the  fiie-box,  to  be  worked 
by  a  hand-lever  when  the  engine  has  to  stand 
with  the  steam  up.  Weale. 

t  HAND' -WOLF  (-wOlf),  n.     A  tame  wolf. 

Bean.  <lk  Fl. 

t  HAND'Y-FIGIIT  (-fit),  a.  A  fight  with  the  fists; 
a  boxing-match.     "  Pollux  loves  handy -fights." 

li.  Jonson. 

hAng'ING-WALL,  n.     See  Wall,  Suppl. 

HA-O'MA.  n.  [Zend.]  The  name  given  by  the 
ancient  Persians  to  the  sacred  plant  whose 
crushed  branches  yielded  the  intoxicating  liquor 
offered  to  the  gods,  and  which  was  honored  as 
the  celestial  beverage  of  life  and  immortality. 
It  has  been  identified  as  the  Asclepias  acida,  or 
Sarcostemma  viminalis. — Called  by  the  Aryans 
of  India  soma. 

hAp,  n.  An  outer  covering  for  the  body,  as  a 
cloak,  shawl,  plaid,  travelling-rug,  overcoat, 
and  the  like. 

Never  travel  in  Scotland  without  haps.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

HAP-HAZ'AKD,  a.  Hapj)ening  by  chance;  made 
or  done  at  random;  as,  "A  hap-hazard  state- 
ment." 

hAP-LO-CAR'DI-AC,  or.  [Gr.  an-Aoos,  without  fold, 
simple,  and  xapSia,  the  heart.]  {Com]).  Anat.) 
Having  a  single  heart: — specifically,  applied  to 
fishes  to  distinguish  them  from  mammals,  which 
have  a  double  heart. 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  long;    A,  E,  I,  O,   U,  Y,  short;    A,  E,   I,  O,   U,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  FAST,  FAlL;    HilB,  HER;    mIeN,  SIB: 
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HA'RA-KtRi,  I  n.     [Jap.]     A  Japanese  mode  of 

HA}Ri~KA}Ri,  ]  suicide,  in  which  the  victim  rips 
open  Ilia  ntoinach,  formerly  much  practised  by 
disgraced  oSicials  : — called  also  htijtpif  dinjmtch. 

BAR'BIX-(/ER,  r.  a.  To  forerun  or  precede  and 
niinounco;  to  u^her  in;  to  introduce;  as,  "A 
ruddy  morning  kixrbiiKjera  a  warm  day." 

HAR'DI-SIIUEW    (-shru),    n.      Same    as    Hardy- 

SIIUKW. 

IIARD'NJSS.  II.  Add.  {Min.)  A  term  of  gpe- 
cilic  value  to  deHi;^natc  the  place  that  a  min- 
eral holds  in  regard  to  tliia  quality.  Miueralo- 
gi!<ts  have  formed  a  settle  which  afl'ords  an 
approxiuiation  in  estimating  the  hardness  of 
minerals,  expressed  in  numbers  ranging  from 
the  comparative  softness  of  talc  (1)  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  diamond  (10). 

HARD'-PXN.  i».  (Geol.)  The  hard  strata  imme- 
diately underlying  the  soil;  the  till ;  the  pan. 

IIXRD'— Cp,  n.  In  difficulties,  especially  for 
money  ;  poverty-struck  ;  destitute.     [Colloq.] 

HARD'Y,  V.  n.  To  wax  hardy  or  daring,  [r.] 
"  Hardying  more  and  more  in  his  triumphs." 

C.  Lamb. 

HA-REEM',  li.     A  harem. 

He  sought  an  alcove  of  his  cool  kareem.         Wkittier. 

hArE'-KAN-GA-r66'  (-kang-ga-ro'),  ".  (Zool.) 
The  M(tcro])ii»  leporoide*,  a  variety  of  kangaroo 
resembling  the  hare,  but  of  less  size. 

HAR'LE-QUIN-DCcK'  (har'lg-kln-dQk'  or  har'lg- 
kwln-^ak'),  ii.     {Or-  jr 

nilft.)  A  beautiful,  ~~ 
small,  ash-gray  duck 
(  Hittrionlcus  torqua- 
tus)  of  Northern 
America,  so  called 
from  the  fantastic 
manner  in  which  the 
male  is  streaked. 

HAR'LE-QUIN-SNAKE', 

w.    (Herpet.)    Avery  Harlequin-duck, 

handsome  snake  of  the  genus  E(aj>»  ( E.  fulvius), 
often  dug  up  in  the  sweet-potato  fields  of  the 
Southern  States,  so  named  from  its  bands  of 
black,  red,  and  golden  yellow.  It  has  poison- 
fangs,  but  never  uses  them. 

HAR-m5n'I-CA,  m.  Add.  A  small,  flat  wind- 
instrument,  which,  when  blown  into,  produces 
musical  notes  by  the  vibration  of  its  metallic 
reeds  :— called  also  inouth-or<jaH. 

HAR-MON-I-ZA'TION,  «.  The  act  or  process  of 
harmonizing. 

HAR'PA-G^N,  II.     A  grappling-iron. 

f  HARRF:,  n.     [A.  S.  hear,  a  hinge.]     A  hinge. 

There  was  no  door  he  would  not  heave  of  harre.    Chaucer, 
f  HAR'ROT,  M.     A  herald.  U.  Jonson. 

HAr'ROW  (har'ro),  n.  Add.  Often  used  in  the 
plural,  because  two  or  more  harrows  are  com- 
monly liuked  together.  In  the  karrowe,  engaged 
in  work. 

If  I  die  <n  tht  harrow;  I  ihali  die  with  honor. 

•Sir  W.  ScoU. 

HXR'RY-SOpH,  n.  [Gr.  ipt,  very,  and  (to4>6^,  wise.] 
In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  a  stu- 
dent of  sufficient  standing  to  entitle  him  to  the 
degree  of  B.A.,  who  announces  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  a  degree  in  physic  or  law.  • 

HAR'VEST-BOg,  «.  (Enl.)  A  variety  of  tick, 
Acaru9  atilHinnalis,  which  infests  the  skin  in 
the  autumn,  causing  intolerable  itching,  suc- 
ceeded by  glossy  wheals.  Thomat. 

HAR'VEST-RY,  n.  [Formed  on  type  of  hugbaudry.] 
The  act  of  harvesting ;  that  whioh  is  harvested. 

[R.] 

In  Tour  Held  mv  seed  of  harveitn 

Svnnbume. 

A  gamester. 


t  HA§-AKD-OOR'  (hiiz-jnl-fir'),rt. 


t  HA§-ARD-RYE'  (haz-^-r6'),n.  Playing  at  games 
of  hazard  ;  gaining. 

O  iilntt4<nT,  luxur.T.  and  hasardrne. 

Thou  blas|ihemouf  of  Christ  with  Tilanye.       Chaucer. 

BXSQH-tsgH'  (hftsh-esh'),  ».     Same  as  Hasrish. 


UXST'L^R,  or  IIAST'L^B,  n.  [Old  Fr.  koBlier,  the 
ruck  on  which  the  spit  turns ;  from  hntte,  L. 
knatii,  a  spear.]  A  screen  to  reflect  the  fire  on 
roasting  meat : — corrupted  into  huttener. 

f  IlAsT'o^"'  {or  hast'fl).  Contracted  for  hnut  thou. 
"Thus  hutlow  done."  C/mucer. 

HXtOH'-BOAT,  n.  (jVr«M«.)  A  swift  boat,  some- 
what like  a  yacht,  but  having  no  bowxprit,  used 
in  England  for  fishing  on  the  coast  and  in  rivers. 

HXTCH'ING.  n.  In  dr<uein;j  and  eiii/rnvintj,  the 
making  of  lines  or  hachures  with  a  pen,  pencil, 
or  graver  to  produce  shading  or  dark  grounii. 
In  mapping,  the  mountain-slopes  are  represented 
by  hatching,  and  in  heraldry  it  is  much  u.«ed  to 
denote  the  several  colors  of  a  shield.  The  in- 
tersecting of  the  lines  with  others  is  called 
crott-  or  counter-hatching, 

HXTCH'URE,  n.     [See   Hachijre.]     {Engraving.) 

The  lines  or  cross-strokes  made  in  hatching. 
hXtt,  n.     Same  as  Hatti-scherif. 
HAULM,  n.     See  Halm. 
t  HAULT  {or  hefllt),  a.     [Old  Fr.  haul!,  Fr.  haut, 

from    L.  altu»,  high,   lofty.]     Haughty;    lofty. 

"  Count'nance  proud  and  hault."  Spenser. 
H.\U'RI-ENT,  )  a.  [L.  hanrio,  to  drink.]  {Her.) 
HAU'RI-Xnt,  j  Noting  a 

sucking  air. 


fish  placed  upright,  as  if 


HAUS-T£l'L.\TE,  a.  Add.  Adapted  for  sucking 
or  pumping  u|>  fluids  : — applied  to  the  mouth  of 
certain  crustaceans  and  insects. 

HAUS-TEL' LUM,  n.  [L.,  dim.  from  hatirio,  hnu»- 
tnm,  to  draw  fluid.]  {Ent.)  A  sucker,  such  as 
some  insects  are  provided  with,  to  draw  up  liquid 
food  from  the  nectaries  of  plants,  Ac. 

t  HAUT'EYN  {or  hoftt'ln),  n.  [Fr.  hautain;  from 
haut,  high.]     High  ;  loud  ;  lofty. 

"  Lordings,"  quoth  he,  "  in  churches  when  I  preach 

I  painc  lue  to  iiave  a  hauteyn  speech."  Chauctr. 

HXV  AQE,  I  n.     [Med.  L.  havagium,  earlier  haba- 

HXv'EL,  J  ticum,  habiticmn. — Compare  Old  Eng. 
gabef,  i/uceL]  A  sort  of  feudal  octroi,  by  which 
those  who  enjoyed  it  took  a  handful  of  grain 
from  every  sack  that  came  into  the  market. 
The  executioner  of  the  French  capital  {Monsieur 
de  Paris)  enjoyed  this  right  down  to  the  first 
revolution  in  1799. 

HXve,  v.  a.  Add.  To  get  the  better  of;  as,  "  I 
had  him  there."     [Colloq.] 

HXVE'LOCK,  n.  [From  General  Sit  Henry  Have- 
lock.l  A  linen  or  cotton  covering  for  the  head 
and  back  of  the  neck,  used  by  soldiers  and 
others  in  warm  climates  as  a  protection  against 

'    sunstroke. 

HA'VEN,  V.  a.  To  shelter  in,  or  as  in,  a  haven. 
[r.  &  Poet.]  "  Blissfully  havencd  both  from  joy 
and  pain."  Keats. 

HA'VEN-A^E,  n.  Haven-  or  harbor-dnes  paid  by 
ships. 

HXv'ER,  n.  Add.  {Scots  Law.)  One  in  possession 
of  a  document  important  in  a  suit,  and  who  can 
be  summoned  to  produce  it. 

hXv'ER  (or  ha'vfr),  v.  n.  To  talk  silly  nonsense; 
to  maunder.     [Scotch.] 

nXv'ERj  {or  ha'vfrz),  n.  pi.  Silly,  nonsensical 
talk  ;  idle  chatter.     [Scotch.] 

HA-VER'SI.\N  (h»-ver'shjn),  a.  {Anat.)  Noting 
certain  complicated  minute  canals  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bones  containing  the  blood-vessels : 
— so  named  from  their  discoverer,  Dr.  Havers. 

HXV'ING§,  n.  pi.  Property;  fortune;  estate. 
"  Your  havings  wasted  by  the  scythe  and  spade." 

Tennjfson. 

hAw  (hi),  V.  n.  To  move  to  the  near  side  or 
toward  the  driver : — said  of  a  team,  Ac. 

HAW,  r.  a.  To  cause  to  more  toward  the  near 
side;  as,  "To  haw  a  team." 

HAWK'BOf ,  n.     A  plasterer's  hodman. 

f  HAWK'ER,  V.  a.  A  v.  n.  To  hawk  or  sell  goods 
by  outcry  in  the  streets.  Hndibra: 

t  HAY  {or  hi),  n.  [It.  hai  ==  L.  hahe^,  he  has  it.] 
A  homo  thrust  in  fencing.  "  The  punto  reverso ! 
the  hay  !"  Shnk. 


UAY'-F>;-V^R,n.  {/'nth.)  A  eaUrrh,  mbcUmw 
aoooiupanic<l  with  fever,  to  which  mime  peraoM 
are  subject  in  summer,  and  which  has  bemi 
ascribed,  though  without  much  probability,  to 
the  effluvium  from  hay  :^«alled  also  ruae-cdd 
and  rose-ferer.  Dttngltstm. 

HAY'.M.VK-ER'^,  n.  An  old  English  eontra-daace 
with  which  festivals  were  often  closed. 

HAY|j  (has),  H.  An  ancient  dance :— called  also 
the  Haymakers. 

Hvc  bortei.  trMt,  p«(odas  danelai  tb»  kf*.     C.  f  ■■!■ 

t  HXZ-ARIvtZE',  ».  Hazard;  danger.  "Herself 
hud  run  into  that  hazurdixe."  Spenser. 

HAZE,  r.  a.  Add.  To  play  abusive  tricks  on;  aa, 
"  To  h'ixe  a  freshman."     [Amer.  Univ.  A  Navy 

Slang.] 

t  HE,  pron.  Add.  Formerly  sometimea  used  for 
it. 

For  all  our  sleight,  he  [the  pblloMph«r's  stone]  will  mi  mm* 
"■•  l»-  CkMuctr. 

HKad'ER,  h.    a  plunge  into  water  head  foremost. 

[Colloq.] 

h£ad'|XO,  n.  Add.  1.  A  preparation  of  ecjoal 
parts  of  alum  and  green  vitriol,  used  in  brewing. 

2.  {Mining.)     A  vein  above  a  drift. 

3.  pi.    {Placer-Mining.)    The  mass  or  gravel 
above  the  head  of  a  sluice. 

HfeAD'-LiGHT,  ii.  {Railroads.)  A  lamp  famished 
with  a  powerful  reflector  placed  on  the  front  of 
a  locomotive,  to  throw  light  on  the  track  in  ad- 
vance at  night. 

h£alth'-lIft,  II.    An  apparatus  for  exereising 

a  pcriMin,  as  an  invalid,  in  lifting  weights. 

HfiALTH'-fiF'FI-CER,  .i.  A  saniUry  officer  whoM 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  cleanliness  and  other  pre- 
cautions against  disease. 

HEART'FfiLT  (hart'fslt),  a.  Affecting  or  touching 
the  heart;  deeply  felt;  sincere;  as,  "  Heartfelt 
grief." 

HEART'-SHAKE,  n.  A  defect  in  timber,  consist- 
ing in  cracks  or  clefts  extending  from  the  pith 
outward. 

HEAT,  n.  Add.  Sexnal  excitement: — said  of 
animals,  as  dogs. 

HEAT,  V.  H.  To  become  heated,  as  by  fire,  fer- 
mentation, chemical  action,  or  the  like;  as, 
"  The  iron  heats" ;  "  The  hay  heats  in  the 
stack." 

t  HEA'THEN-feSSE,  >  (l„ier,  h«'Afn.*s),   «.,  Hea- 

t  H£:'THEX-f:SSE  j  thendom  :— opposed  to  Chris- 
tendom. 

Thereto  [to  wan]  had  he  ridden  no  aua  fcm  (ao  ■•■ 

rarlher), 
As  well  In  Chrislrndom  as  heUrmtut.  Chmmctr. 

HE.\TH'-H£n,  n.    See  Prairik-chickkk,  Suppl. 

HEATU'WORTS  (-wUrto),  h.  pi.  [Heath,  and  Old 
Eng.  tcorf,  A.  S.  fryrf,  a  herb,  a  plant.]  (Aof.) 
A  popular  name  for  the  Ericaeem. 

HEAT'ING,  a.  Tending  to  promote  heat;  stimu- 
lating.    "  Heating  and  heady  beverages." 

Arbnthmtit. 

HEAT'jKG-St'R'F.XCE,  M.  (Steam  Fng.)  The  ag- 
gregate surfai-c  of  a  steam  boiler  ex|K>.«ed  to  heat 
so  far  as  it  is  filled  up  with  water  inside. 

HEB-DOM'.K-D.XI^LY.  ad.  In  a  hebdumatlal  man- 
ner ;  according  to  hebdomadal  calculation;  in 
perioils  of  seven  days ;  weekly. 

The  stnrt  of  Kha»l«tra.  \*  tJM  poea  of  Cr«k.  larartoMjr  |r»- 


ceed«  hekdomtadaUf. 

t  nfiB'B-xr»N.  n.  [L.  hehtoHs,  ebony.]  Probably 
ebony,  the  juice  of  which  was  thought  to  be 
poisonous.     "Juice  of  cursed  hebmom."    Skmk, 

t  HfcB'E-T.KTF.,  a.     Same  as  Hkbctk. 
HE'BR.V-I?M.  M.    Add.     A  Hebrew  characteristic; 
the  Hebrew  type  of  character. 

The  (OTenilai  Um  of  Be*rmi*m  U  strtetMM  of  e»»»tt««i».  ^^ 

HK'BR.\-iZE.  r.  a.  Add.  To  cause  to  conform  to 
or  ti>  n<lopt  Hebrew  customs. 

HK'BR.\-iZB,  r.  n.  To  conform  to  or  adopt  He- 
brew speech,  idioms,  or  customs. 
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HEC-TO-Cdl*  Y-LUS,  n.  [Gr.  «<ctos,  sixth,  or  eKarov, 
a  hundred,  and  (cotuAtj,  ii  cup.]  (Mai.)  The 
metamorphosed  reproductive  arm  of  certain 
male  cuttle-fishes.  It  separates  from  the  body, 
swims  free,  and  performs  its  peculiar  function. 

— See  IIkctoguamme,   IIecto- 

LITUB,  HeCTOMKTUK. 

HED'DLE,  r.  n.  or  v.  n.  To  draw  warp-tbreads 
through  the  heddle-eyes  of  a  weaver's  harness. 

IIKD(?E'-MXR'BIA(?E  (-mar'rjj),  «.  A  clandestine 
or  irregular  marriage. 

h£d'0-NIST,  u.  One  who  makes  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  the  main  object  of  life;  a  pleasure- 
seeker.     "  Egotistic  hedoiiints."  Mullock. 

HEEL'-PAD,  H.  {Oniith.)  The  posterior  part  of 
the  pelma  or  lower  surface  of  the  toes  of  birds. 

I  HEER  (bar),  h.     Hair.     "  Horse  or  man's  heer." 

Chaucer, 

f  HSIEITE  (or  hat'?),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  hfitaii,  Old  Sax. 
hetan,  to  call,  to  promise.]     To  promise. 


And  well  I  wot,  or  she  me  mercy  heete, 
I  must  with  streugthe  win  her  in  the  place 


Chaucer. 
Heyel, 


HEhBE'LI-AN-I§M,    n.     [From    G.  W. 

German  metaphysician,  who  died  in  183T.] 
(Met.)  The  system  of  absolute  idealism,  or  of 
the  absolute  identity  between  cognition  and 
being;  the  doctrine  that  the  process  of  the 
thing  is  identical  with  the  process  of  thinking; 
Hegelism.  Kranth. 

HE'GEL-I§M,  M.     Same  as  IlEGRiLrANisM,  Suppl. 

HE-(?6m'0-NY,  n.  [Gr.  rtyeiiovCa,  from  ^yej^Koc,  a 
leader,  from  riyio/jLai.,  to  lead.]  Preponderating 
influence;  predominant  authority;  first  place; 
leadership :— said  principally  of  the  premier 
state  among  a  number  of  allies  or  confederates  ; 
as,  "  Prussia  enjoys  the  he<jem<iHij  among  the 
states  constituting  the  German  empire." 

f  HEGGE  (heg  or  hfig'?),  n.  [A.  S.  hegije,  a  hedge; 
Ger.  Im(j,  a  bush.     Akin,  haw.'\     A  hedge. 

Chaucer. 

HEi'DUK,  1  „      „  o        , 

HEY'DUK,  I  "•     ^^®  Haiduck,  Suppl. 

HE-KIS'TO-THERM^,  w.  pi.  [Gr.  ^kio-to?,  very 
"little,  and  flep;ii»),  heat.]  {Bot.)  A  general  name 
for  plants  inhabiting  the  Arctic  and  Antiirctie 
regions,  as  also  the  alpine  ranges  of  temperate 
climates,  such  as  mosses,  lichens,  and  Ouniferm, 
from  their  requiring  a  small  amount  of  heat. 

HEK'TAKE,  n.     See  Hectare. 

HEK'TO-GRXm,  h.    See  Hectoghamme. 

HfiK'T(>Li-TRE  (-l5-tr),.  n.     See  HECTOLiTnE. 

H£k'TO-ME-TER,  h.     See  Hectometue. 

Hth,  n.  [Icel.— See  Hell.]  (Scand.  Myth.)  (a) 
The  place  of  the  deiul;  hell.  (6)  The  goddess 
of  death  : — in  this  use  written  also  Hela. 

Calypso  corresponds  literally  in  name  with  the  Northern  god- 
dess of  the  dead — Hel.  Cuntemp.  Rev. 

HEL'DER-BERG,   a.     (Amer.    Geol.)     Noting   the 
third  period  of  the  Upper  Silurian  age,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Lower  Ludlow  of  Britain  : — so 
named  from  the  prevalence  of  rocks  of  this  pe- 
riod in  the  llelderberg  Hills,  in  Schoharie  and 
Albany  counties.  New  York. 
•(•  HELE.  H.     [A.   S.  hel,  helu,  health  ;  from  hiel, 
-     whole.]     Health.     "  In  joy  and  perfect  Ae^e." 
,~  _  Chducer. 

HE'LI-0-CIIR")ME,  w.     a  heliochromic  picture. 
HE  LI-0-!3HR6m'IC,    a.     Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
produced  by,  heliochromy. 

HE'LI-0-GRXpH,  n.  1.  A  reflecting  semaphore  for 
transmitting  messages  to  a  distance  by  means 
of  sun-flashes : — much  employed  by  armies  in 
the  field. 

2.  A  message  sent  by  a  semaphore  reflecting 
the  sun's  rays. 

3.  A  picture  taken  by  heliography ;  a  photo- 
graph. 

HE'L1-0-GRXpH,  v.  n.  To  send  a  message  by 
means  of  a  heliograph  ;  to  communicate  by  re- 
flected sun-flashes. 

Matters  were  lookini;  serious  when  General  Gou'^h's  hri'iade 
heliographed  from  Khushi.  London  Times, 


Relating  to,  or  produced 
[Gr.  ijAtos,  the  sun, 


HE-LI-0-GRXPH'IC,  a 
by,  heliography. 

HE-LI-OG'BA-PHY,  n.     Add, 
and  ypd(j>iii,  to  write.] 

1.  The  art  of  signalling  to  a  party  at  a  dis- 
tance by  a  semaphore  reflecting  the  sun's  rays. 

2.  A  general  name  for  photography  or  sun- 
printing  : — specifically,  a  process  by  which  a 
picture  is  produced  by  light  on  a  chemically- 
prepared  surface,  from  which,  by  mechanical 
means,  prints  in  permanent  ink  can  be  produced 
with  the  exquisite  gradation  and  fidelity  of  pho- 
tography.— See  Artotypy,  Suppl. 

HE-LI-0-GRA'VUBE,  u.  (Phot.)  The  art  of  pho- 
tographic engraving.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  this  art,  one  producing  pictures  like  copper- 
plates, the  other  like  wood-engravings. 

HE'LI-O-LITES,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ^Aios,  the  sun,  and 
AtSos,  a  stone  ]  (Pal.)  An  extensive  genus  of 
fossil  corals,  so  named  from  the  sunlike  aspect 
of  the  septa  of  their  pores. 

HE-LI-0-TR5p'IC,  a.  (Bot.)  Turning  or  curving 
toward  tlie  sun  or  the  light. 

This  curvature  is  caused  by  the  slower  growth  in  length  of 
the  illuminated  side ;  and  parts  of  the  plaut  which  show  this 
behavior  to  light  are  called  fieliotropic.  jb'ac/ts,  Tranal. 

HE-LI-6t'R0-PY,  I  „,  (Bot.)  The  tendency  to 
HE-LI-OT'RO-PI§M,  J  turn  toward  the  sun  or  the 
light  observed  in  the  stems  of  most  plants,  and 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  higher 
rays  of  light — blue,  violet,  and  indigo — cause  a 
less  degree  of  growth  on  one  side.  lio&siter. 

HE'LI-O-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  ijAto?,  the  sun,  and  tvttos, 
a  blow,  an  impression.]  A  picture  produced  by 
heliotypy. 

HE-LT-0-TYP'IC,  a.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  obtained 
by,  heliotypy;  as,  "The  heliotypic  process";  "A 
heliuti/pic  picture." 

HE-LI-OT'Y-PY,  n.  A  method  of  multiplying  pho- 
tographic pictures  by  a  process  closely  akin  to 
lithography. 

HEL-LA-NOD'IC,  ii.  [Gr.  'EAAavo5t»cT,s — "EAArjv,  a 
Greek,  and  St'icr/,  judgment.]  (Greek  Ant.)  Uiie 
of  the  chief  judges  at  the  Olympic  and  otlicr 
public  games  of  ancient  Greece. 

HEL'LEN,    I  „.     [See   Hellenic]      A  native  of 
HEL'LENE,  j  Greece,  whether  ancient  or  modern  ; 
a  Greek. 

The  name  Hellen  became  classical,  and,  though  superseded 
for  a  time  through  the  iniluence  of  Rome,  is  now  again  the 
national  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas.  Clladstone^ 

"Why  does  the  Hellene  of  our  time  require  a  larger  stage  than 
the  men  of  old?  Nineteenth  Century. 

HEL'LE-NI§M,  n.  Add.  A  Hellenic  character- 
istic ;  the  type  of  character  of  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

HEL-LE-NIS'TIC,  n.  That  dialect  of  the  Greek 
language  used  by  Jewish  writers,  characterized 
by  an  admixture  of  foreign  words,  but  more 
especially  by  Oriental  idioms.  It  is  the  dialect 
of  tlie  New  Testament. 

HEL'LE-NIZE,  v.  a.     To   give  a  Greek    form    or 

character  to ;  to  change  into  Greek  or  Greeks ; 

as,  "To  hellenize  a  word." 

So  shall  this  Hebrew  nation  be  translated, 

And  all  be  heUenized.  Longfpllow. 

HEL-LEN'0-TYPE,  )i.  (Phot.)  A  picture  in  which 
two  finished  photographs,  the  one  very  light 
and  the  other  dark,  are  used  to  produce  an 
effect,  the  former  being  superimposed  on  the 
latter;  an  ivorytype. — See  Ivorytvpe,  Suppl. 

HfiL'LES-PONT,  n.  [Gr.  'EAAqo-n-ofTo?,  the  sea  of 
Ilelle — "EAAr;,  who  was  drowned  in  this  strait, 
and  Trdi/Tos,  sea.]  (Ctnus.  Geo//.)  The  passage 
between  the  Sea  of  Marmora  (the  Propontis) 
and  the  ^gean  Sea;  the  Dardanelles. 

HfeL'MET-SHfiLL,  n.  ( Convh  )  The  shell  of  gas- 
teropods  of  the  genus  Cuiuds,  much  used  in 
making  shell  cameos.  There  are  thirty-five 
species,  found  in  all  tropical  seas. 

HfiL'MIXXn.  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  member  of  the  di- 
vision Nelininthes  : — more  specifically,  an  intes- 
tinal worm  or  one  infesting  the  blood  or  tissues. 


BEL-MIS' THE^,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  eA/iiivs,  eAjxivflds,  a 
worm. J  (Zoijl.)  A  class  or  division  comprising 
the  various  kinds  of  worms.  Thomas. 

HEL'MIN-THITE,  n.  [Gr.  cA/nivs,  eA/xtvflds,  a  worm, 
and  Buttix  ite,  imj)lying  a  mineral  or  stone.] 
(Pal.)  One  of  the  long,  sinuous  tracks  common 
on  the  surface  of  many  flagstones,  and  usually 
regarded  as  worm-trails.  Stormoulh. 

HEL'OT-RY,  n.     Helots  collectively.       Macaiilay. 

HEM,  pron.  [A.  S.  heom,  him,  dat.  pi.  of  he.] 
Them ;  to  them. 

She  never  ceased  hem  the  faith  to  preach.        Chaucer. 

HEM'A-CHRUME,  n.  [Gr.  at/na,  blood,  and  xpt>na., 
color.]  (Vliem.)  Another  name  for  the  coloring- 
matter  of  bkjod;  hajmatin. 

HEM-A-DROM'E-TER.  v.  [Gr.  aXua,  blood,  8pd|itos, 
a  course,  and /aerpoi',  a  measure.]  (Physiol.)  An 
instrument  which  measures  the  velocity  of  the 
blood's  course  through  the  arteries. 

HE'MAL,  a.     See  Haemal. 

HEM-A-STAT'IC,         ]  a.    Add.    (Sur(f.)    Tending 

UEM-A-STAT'I-CAL,  ]  or  serving  to  check  the  flow 
of  blood ;  styptic. 

HEM-A-STAT'ICS,  n.  pi.     See  H^MASTATICS. 

HEM'A-TIN.  n.     See  H^MATIN,  SuppL 

HEM-E-LY'TRA,  1  fi.  pi.     [Gr.  prefix    hemi,   and 

HEM-I-LY'TRA.  J  iKvrpov,  a  sheath  ]  (Zool.)  A 
term  designating  the  wings  of  certain  insects, 
as  the  Heteroptei  a,  in  which  the  apex  is  mem- 
branous, while  the  inner  portion  is  ehitinous 
and  resembles  the  elytron  of  a  beetle.   A'icholsov. 

Ii£M'I-CARP,  n.  [Gr.  ^/u,i,  half,  and  Kapnoi,  fruit.] 
(Bot.)  Tlie  half  of  a  fruit  that  naturally  splits 
into  two,  as  a  pea. 

HEM-I-HE'DRI^iM,  n.  (Cryst.)  The  property  of 
being  heuiihcdral. 

HEM-I-HE'DRON,  n.  (Cryst.)  A  hemihedral 
crystal ;  a  crystal  having  only  half  the  number 
of  planes  that  full  symmetry  requires.       Dana. 

HEM-I-ME-TAB'O-LA,  n.  2>l.  [Gr.  prefix  hemi, 
half,  and  metabola,  which  see.]  (Eiit.)  A  gen- 
eral name  for  those  insects  which  undergo  in- 
complete metamorphosis, — thiit  is,  which  show  no 
change  in  the  various  stages  exce])t  by  absence 
of  wings  in  the  larva,  by  their  being  hidden 
under  the  skin  in  the  chrysalis,  and  only  wholly 
developed  in  the  perfect  insect.  The  section 
comprises  Hemiptera,  Orthoptera,  and  Neurop- - 
tera. — See  Holometabola,  Suppl. 

HEM-I-M£T-A-B0L'IC,  a.  [Gr.  i^ijn,  half,  and 
/uterajSoA^,  change.]  (Eiit.)  Noting  insects 
which  undergo  an  incomplete  metamorphosis. 

HEM'IN,  n.     See  II^min,  Suppl. 

HEM-I-O-LOG'A-MOl'S,  a.  [Gr.  Jj/iidAioj,  one  and 
a  half,  and  ya/oios,  maniage.J  (Bot.)  Noting 
grasses  in  which  some  florets  are  neuter  and 
some  hermnphrodite. 

HE-mTp'TER,         1  „.    (Ent.)     One  of  the  Hemip- 

HE-MIP'TER-AN,  j  tera. 

HKM'I-SPHERB,  n.     Add.      (Anat.)     One  of  the 

two  parts  which  constitute  the  upper  portion  of 

the  cerebrum. 

HE-MIT'RO-PAL,  a.  Add.  (Cryst.)  Same  as 
Hemitiiope. 

HEM'I-TROPE,  n.     A  heinitropal  crystal: — called 

also  twin-crystal. 
HE-MlT'RO-py,   n.      (Cryst.)      The   property    jf 

being  heinitropal  in  structure. 
HEM-0-GLO'BlN,  >   „.      See      Hemoglobin, 

HEM-O-GLOB'U-LINE,  J    Suppl; 
t  HEM-SELF'.     I  „.       Themselves  :— written    also 
t  HEM-SELVE',  J  hemselven. 
HfiN'— CLAM.  n.     A  large  nnd  fine  variety  of  clam 

found  on  the  coast  of  New  England. 
HEN'E-QUIN,  I).     The  fibre  of  the  Agave  Ameri- 

caua  : — called  also  sital,  istle,  which  see,  Suppl. 

HEN'-HEART  (-hart),  n.     A  coward,     [r.] 

Carlyle. 
t  HEN'NE.    1  ad.     Hence.     "  Go  henne." 
t  IIEN'NES.  )  Chancer. 


A,  E,  I,  0,   U,  y,    long;    X,  E,   I,  0,   U,  Y,  short;    A,   E,  I,  0,   U,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  FXST,  F.\LL;    HEIR,  HER;    mIeN,  SIR; 
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HfiN'0-TIIK-I§M,  w.  [Gr.  tU,  ivot,  one,  nnd  Eng. 
theism,  which  see.]  Mux  Miillcr  h  iiaiiio  for  iho 
earliest  form  of  roli;;ion  auioiif^  the  Veilio  Iii- 
diiin*,  coiinistiii}?  in  ii  belief  in,  tintl  worKhip  of, 
those  8in<(le  objects  in  whioli  niiin  first  nucpeiitcd 
the  presence  of  the  Invisible  und  tlie  Infinite. 

HE-NOT'JC,  o.  [Or.  ivoriys,  \in\iy;  from  tK,  one.] 
'(7**60/.)  Making  one;  reconciling;  harmoniz- 
ing; syncretic;  ironic.     " Beuotic  teaching." 

Glddnlone. 

HfiP-A-XOL'O-QY,  n.  Add.  (Annt.)  That  depart- 
ment of  science  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
liver. 

nfcl''T.\D,  H.  {Chem.)  An  element  equivalent  in 
combining  power  to  seven  monad  atoms.  Man- 
ganese is  an  example. 

hEp'TADE,  n.  [Gr.  eirrw,  iirraios.]  The  number 
seven. 

That  religious  and  mratic  Importance  attached  to  the  heptade, 
which  ijavc  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  seven  day«  of  creation, 
aiij  to  the  invention  of  thu  week,  U  au  esaontlally  Chaldean 
Mt>a.  CoHtemp.  Rev. 

HEP-T.\S'TI-CHOL'S.  a.  [Or.  en-To,  seven,  and 
jTTixo?,  a  row.J  (Dot.)  Noting  the  arrangement 
of  leaves  in  seven  spiral  rows,  the  eighth  leaf 
in  the  series  being  placed  above  the  first. 

t  H1;%rAUDE'  (o»hp-ri)Qd'),  ii.    A  herald.    Chaucer. 

t  HKR-BER-GA9E',  I   {,,h   aspirated   guttural),   n. 
i  HKR-BEKGH'         J  [See  Haiibor.]     Harborage; 
harbor;  lodging;  abode;  an  inn. 

They  came  Into  a  town  so  ntralt  of  herbergage, 

That  they  found  not  so  much  as  one  cottage 

In  which  they  bathe  might  i-lodged  be.  Chaucer. 

To  reckon  well  his  tides. 
His  herhergk,  and  his  moon,  his  Iodemcnai(C  [pilotage]. 
There  was  none  such  from  Hulle  to  Carthage.  Chaucer. 

t  HER-BEB-9e6uR',  n.  [Old  Fr.  herherger,  to  har- 
bor.]    One  who  provides  lodging  ;  a  harbinger. 

The  fame  anon  through  Rome  town  Is  borne, 

By  herbergeourt  that  wenteii  him  beforn.         Chaucer. 

■f"  HERB'ER-Y,  n.     A  lodging-place ;  an  arbor. 

HERB'-GBACE,  n.     {Dot.)     Another  name  for  the 

rue. 
HERB'I-VORE,  H.    (Zodl.)    One  of  the  Herbioora. 

HERD'-BOOK  (-bttk),  ».      A   book  containing  a 

record  of  choice  breeds  of  cattle  or  of  a  single 

breed  ;  as,  "The  herd-hook  of  polled  cattle." 
f  HER'E,  post.   pron.      Their;    of    them.      Here 

uller,  of  them  all.  Chaucer. 

HERE-AT',  n(/.    At  this  point;  hereupon.    "Hereat 

broke  in  the  mother."  Bryant. 

HERE'A-WAY,    ad.       Hereabouts.       "  Hereaicay, 

thr.re.awai/,  wandering  Willie."  Old  Sony. 

HERE'A-WAY,  a.     Belonging   to   this  country  or 

district ;  as,  "  lie's  no  hereaway  body."    [North 

Eng.  <&  Scotch.] 
HE-rEd'I-TA-BLY,  ad.     By  inheritance. 

HE-R6D'r-TA-BY,  a.  Add.  Hereditary  tchool,  a 
school  of  philosophy  founded  by  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, which,  reconciling  the  conflicting  schools  of 
intuitionalism  and  utilitarianism  or  pure  ex- 
perientialisin,  recognizes  that  in  the  experience 
of  the  race  capabilities  of  knowing  and  foelin<; 
grow  up,  are  developed,  and  inherited,  so  that 
they  appear  in  the  mental  constitution  of  later 
individuals  as  a  jiriori  conceptions. 

HE-RED'I-Xy,  n.     1.   Heirship. 

2.  {liiol.)  Thedoctrine  that  offspring,  whether 
animals  or  plants,  inherit  the  characteristics, 
however  acquired,  of  their  parents  : — more  spe- 
cifically, the  doctrine  propounded  by  Herbert 
Spencer  of  a  law  in  accordance  with  which  pa- 
rents transmit  to  their  offspring  not  only  their 
own  original  physiological  and  mental  c<mstitu- 
tions,  but  these  as  modified  by  adaptation,  ex- 
perience, and  culture,  so  that  a  race  is  continu- 
ously undergoing  a  process  of  evolution,  the 
offspring  starting  with  the  capacities  of  acting, 
knowing,  and  feeling  developed  in  its  parents. 

The  evolution  of  llfte.  Involving  accumulated  changes  through 
a  long  series  of  generations.  Is  of  course  based  u|K>n  the  prin- 


ciple of  hereditf. 


Pro/.  Youmant, 


According  to  the  theory  of  heredity,  these  primordial  or  f^n- 
damental  principles  (such  as  the  axioms  of  Knclid.  the  princi- 
ple of  universal  oausation,  and  moral  maxims)  are  the  result 
of  all  the  ancestral  experiences  which  have  accumulated  from 
age  to  age  :  these  experiences  beginning,  It  Is  supposed,  with  the 
ascldlan  and  coming  down  to  man.  Pro/.  MeVoMh. 
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t  HEBE'IIEnCE,  ad.     From  hence.         Ii.  Jonion. 

HE-HftT-j-CA'TlON,  »i.  The  act  of  hereticating  or 
decliiriiig  heretical.  "The  heretiralioii  of  the 
Artumonitos,  a  sort  of  premature  Arians." 

London  Time*. 

\  Ili^R'IE,  t».  a,  [A.  S.  herian,  to  jiraise ;  from 
here,  fame.]  To  praise;  to  worship.  ''Ooil 
they  thank  and  herie."  Chaucer. 

HEr'I-TAN'CE,  n.  Inheritance,  [n.]  "TheAf^r- 
itance  their  fathers  handed  down."  Southey. 

HER-MXpII'RO-DI^M,  n.  The  state  of  being  her- 
maphrodite; hermaphroditism.  ''The  hcrmaph- 
rodimn  of  most  plants."  Huxley. 

Hi^R'ME§,  It.  {Clutt.  Myth.)  The  Greek  name 
for  the  god  Mercury. 

HER-m6t'IC,  a.  Add.  Of  or  belonging  to  Her- 
mes Trismegistus,  the  name  given  by  the  (ireeks 
to  the  Egyptian  Thoth  : — specifically,  noting  the 
ancient  mystic  literature  of  the  Egyptians  on 
astrology,  ontology,  Ac,  ascribed  to  Thoth;  as 
also  the  writings  of  the  modisevul  alchemists, 
disciples  of  Hermes  Trismegistus. 

t  IIER'NE,  n.  [A.  S.  hyrne,  a  corner.]  A  corner. 
"  Lurking  in  hemes  and  in  lanes  blind." 

Chaucer. 

HE-BO'IC,  o.  Add.  (Med.)  Noting  a  bold  or 
daring  mode  of  treatment  in  which  remedies 
remarkable  for  their  potency  or  severity  are 
employed. 

HEn-PE^TE§,n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  digitigrnde, 
carnivorous,  weasel-like  Tnammals,  family  Virer- 
ridee.,  comprising  the  ichneumons.  There  are 
many  species,  of  which  H.  ichneumon,  the  ich- 
neumon of  Egypt,  is  best  known. — Called  also 
Manyusta. 

HERSE  (hers),  n.  Add.  A  frame  of  light  wo(k1- 
work,  covered  with  a  pall  and  ornamented  with 
banners  and  lights,  set  up  over  a  corpse  in  fu- 
neral solemnities.  Fairholt. 

t  HEB'TE-SPON,  n.  The  concave  part  of  the 
breast  at  the  base  of  the  sternum. 

There  shiveren  shaftcs  upon  shicldes  thick. 

He  feeleth  through  the  herte-apon  the  prick.     Chaucer. 

HERVIDERO  (ar-vf-da'rS),  ».   [Sp.,  ebullition  ;  from 

hervir,  h./erveo,  to  boil.]     The  local  name  for 

the  mud-volcanoes  of  South  America. 

f  hEr'Y-ING,  n.     The  act  of  praising;  praise. 

Chaucer. 

h£§'I-TXnT-LY,  ad.     In  a  hesitating  manner. 

h£§'I-TATE,  v.  a.  To  express  in  a  hesitating 
manner,  [k.]  "  Hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dis- 
like." Pope. 

IIES-P£r'T-DE§,  n.  pi.  (Class.  Ant.)  (a)  Three 
celebrated  nymphs,  descendants  of  Hesperus,  or, 
according  to  others,  daughters  of  Erebus  and 
Nox,  who,  on  an  island  beyond  Mount  Atla*, 
watched  a  garden  producing  golden  apples.  (!>) 
A  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  gen- 
erally thought  to  be  the  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
where  some  locate  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides. 

UES-PE-RID' I-UM,  n.  [L.  Hesperus,  Or.'E<nr«po«, 
western — in  allusion  to  such  fruit  coming  from 
the  west  of  Europe,  as  also  to  the  golden  apples 
of  the  garden  of  the  Hcsperiiles.]  A  fruit,  such 
as  the  orange,  lemon,  shaddock,  in  which  the 
epicarp  and  mosocarp  form  a  separate  rind,  the 
seeds  being  embedded  in  a  nia.s8  of  pulp. 

HES-PEIl-OR'XIS,  n.  [Gr.  'Eairepot,  western,  and 
opci?,  a  bird.]  (Pal.)  A  grebe-like  bird,  six 
feet  high,  with  small  wings,  and  with  teeth  gn)w- 
ing  in  both  jaws,  found  in  the  chalk  of  Kansas. 

h£s'SIAN5  (li6»h'»nz),  n.pl.  A  kind  of  boots  often 
worn  by  actors.  Thackeray. 

Hf:T'Ai-Rl§M,  M.  [Gr.  «T<upt<Tft<k,  harlotry;  from 
iralpa,  a  female  companion,  a  concubine.] 

1.  Harlotry ;  concubinage : — specifically,  con- 
cubinage as  practised  in  ancient  Athens. 

2.  (Authrup.)  The  state  of  society  existing 
among  some  savage  tribes  in  which  every  man 
and  woman  are  reganled  ns  mutually  inarrie«i 
with  every  other  in  the  tribe;  oomimmal  mar- 
riage. -S'lV  J.  Lubbock. 

HfiT'ER-9-CER-Cy,  ».  (Ick.)  Inequality  in  the 
lobes  of  the  tail. 


IIKTEROMORPHY 

IlET'^n^DTiNTS,  N.  pL    SaoiA  m  DtPHTooom, 

wliirh  »rr,  Huppl. 

ll£T->>Kr»I>'H(.».MoC8,  a.  [Gr.  *rcpo«,  different, 
und  ifM>M<K,  u  cuurrc.]  (Hot.)  HuvinK  fpir»la 
running  in  uppoitiU)  or  different  Uiroclioiu: — 
applied  to  thu  arrangement  of  leave*  wbea  tfacM 
follow  a  different  direction  in  the  branehM  ((via 
that  pur!*ue<l  in  the  utem. 

HfcT-l;;.IUE'(;lOi;8  {h*Hwr6'Jiv»),  a.  [Ke«  HrT«- 
H<K<ii  ii,.Suppl.]  (Hot.)  Cbar»cteric«<lbybclei. 
cccixm  ;  as,  "  The  potato*  fuogtu  ia  a  keUrtrcious 
organism." 

HfeT'ER-iE-Cl^M,  .1.  [See  IIbtkr(»ii-m.  RnppK] 
(Hill.)  The  condition  of  a  panuitic  fungaa 
which  is  found  in  one  stage  of  development  on 
one  body,  as  a  plant,  and  in  quit«  a  different 
stage  on  another  body. 

UET-E-Rceci-l'M.  ».  [Gr.  tT«p<K,  another,  and 
oix^ov,  a  house.]  (Hot.)  A  iiuwe  given  to  tba 
potato  fungus,  on  the  Huppoi<itiou  that  it  esiaU 
as  a  parasite  on  some  other  pUnt  before  it  at- 
tacks the  potato. 

h£t-K-BOO'A-MY,  "•  [^ee  HKTRRoaAMont.] 
(Hot.)  The  fertilization  of  a  (iluiit  by  mediata 
or  indirect  means : — op|<o8ed  to  ortkoyamy. 

H£T-E-RO-9£n'E.8I8.  «.  [ Prefix  hrtrro,  and  gme. 
sis.\  (Hiol.)  («)  The  protluction  of  offupring 
altogether  differing  in  s|tccie#  from  the  |rar«nt 
or  parents,  and  passing  through  a  perfectly 
different  cycle  of  conditions  ;  xenogenet<is  : — op- 
posed to  yamogenesis  or  honiogenetis.  (t)  The 
production  of  young  of  different  kinda.  (c) 
Prtxluction  or  generation  by  external  cauics. 

II£T-E-R0-9E-N£t'IC,  a.  1.  Of  or  perUining  to 
heterogenesis. 

2.  Produced  by  external  influence  or  oaoaea; 
not  self-pro<luced  : — oppoeed  to  nutogenelie, 

h£t-E-Ri39'E-NY,  n.     (Biol.)    Same  at  Hktkro- 

GK.NKSIS,  Suppl. 

h£t-E-RO-GRAPH'IC,  rt.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
characterized  by,  beterography  ;  aa,  "  Helero- 
graphic  spelling." 

nET-E-R6G'B.\-Pny,  n.  [Gr.  cTcpot,  different,  and 
ypdifMo,  to  write.]  (Orthoy.)  The  employment 
of  the  same  letters  to  represent  different  soandf, 
ns  of  ea  to  represent  the  rowel-sounds  beard  ia 
deal,  dead,  heard,  heart,  Ac,  and  «>f  y  to  repre- 
sent the  initial  sound  of  yill,  the  respiratory 
organ  of  a  fish,  and  yill,  a  mciusure  uf  ca|ia«ity. 

h£t-E-b6l'0-GOCs,  a.  [Gr.  inpoi,  different,  and 
Adyof,  disctiurse,  reason.] 

1.  Differing  in  structure  and  nature. 

2.  Specifically  (Path.),  noting  tiM>oe«  that 
have  nothing  analogous  to  them  in  the  healtby 
body,  nnd  which  arc  the  result  of  morbid  action. 

8.  Same  as  Hetebopi.astio. 

hST-F-ROM' E-RA,  u.  pi.  [(Jr.  «rcpot,  different,  and 
n*p<K,  a  |>art.]  (Ent.)  One  «>f  the  section*  into 
which  Latreille  divides  the  Odenptrrn  (beetle*), 
comprising  those  having  the  twi»  anterior  pair« 
of  legs  five-jointed  and  the  posterior  pair  four- 
jointe<l. 

HfiT-E-RCiM'E-ROfS.  n.  [Gr.  rwpot.  different,  and 
M<>o<.  a  part.]  (Chem.)  Unrelated  in  compo- 
sition :  consisting  of  different  elements  in  differ- 
ent proportions. 

HfiT-E-R<>MOB'PHir.     |  „.     Of  or  relating  to,  or 

n£T-E-R(>M0R'PII0Cs,  j  characteriaeJ  by,  betero- 
morpliisui. 

llftT-K-B»>5li3K'PllT§Jl.  n.  [See  IIetbroiior- 
I'HoVs.]  Dcviiitiou  from  the  normal  i>r  natural 
form  or  structure:  existence  in  different  forms: 
—specifically,  (a)  (  Dot.)  The  pn)|H5rty  of  having 
flowers  ciiffering  from  one  an«)ther  in  the  cbar- 
Bcter  of  their  n'pro<iurtive  organs.  a#  Primal*. 
(b)  (  Knt.)  Difference  in  form  between  the  Urral 
nnd  the  adult  stale  of  an  insect.  (<•)  (r»r»i.) 
The  proj>erty  «>f  certain  eomnounds  of  eryrtal- 
lizing  in  different  forms,  tboagb  eontaining 
equal  numbers  of  atoms  i«iuiil«rly  grouped.  Sul- 
phate of  ginc  and  ferrou.«  oxide  are  esaiaplea. 

H£T'KB-<>-m6b-PHT.  •».  Heteromorphism  ;  deri- 
ation  from  natural  vtructme  :  defonnity. 
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h£t-E-K(5n'0-M0US,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  hete- 
ronomy. 

HET-E-BON'0-MY,  ft.  ["Gr.  erepos,  other,  another, 
and  I'Ofi.d;,  a  law.]  Subjection  to  the  rule  of 
another: — opposed  to  antonomy: — specifically 
(Ethics),  Kant's  name  for  that  false  principle 
by  which  personal  desire,  and  not  moral  law 
or  reason,  determines  the  right. 

In  contrast  with  heteronomy,  the  recognition  of  moral  law  as 
the  absolute  law  of  life  is  autouom.v  of  the  will  or  autonomy  of 
the  reason.  Catderwood. 

IIET-E-ROPH' A-QI,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  irepoi,  another, 
different,  and  <i>a.yia,  to  eat.]  (Oniith.)  (a)  A 
general  term  for  birds  whose  young  are  born  in 
a  helpless  condition  and  require  to  be  fed  by 
the  parents,  (b)  Birds  that  are  foster-parents  to 
young  birds  of  a  different  kind,  as  to  the  young 
of  the  cuckoo.  iStormonth. 

h£T-E-R5ph'A-G0US,  a.  Fed  by  another,  as  a 
bird  by  its  parents. 

HfiT-E-B(3PH'E-MY,  n.  [Gr.  trepo?,  another,  and 
<>ij/ai,  to  speak.]  The  saying  of  one  thing  while 
meaning  another : — specifically,  mental  disorder 
or  infirmity  leading  to  saying  or  writing  one 
thing  while  meaning  another. 

h£t-E-r5ph'YL-LY,  h.  [See  Heterophyllous.] 
(liot.)  The  quality  in  a  plant  of  exhibiting 
variation  in  the  character  of  its  leaves. 

HfiT-E-KO-PLXs'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  Irepos,  different,  and 
'Eng.  plastic]  (Histol.)  Noting  growths  which 
are  unlike  the  tissues  in  which  they  take  their 
rise,  as  cartilage  in  the  testicle;  heterologous. 

h6t-E-r5p'TER,  »i.  {Ent.)  A  member  of  the 
Heteroptera, 

HET-E-ROF'TE-RA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  erepos,  other,  differ- 
ent, and  irTtpdi',  a  wing.]  (Ent.)  A  sub-order  of 
hemipterous  insects  having  the  anterior  wings 
membranous  near  their  apices  but  chitinous 
toward  the  base.  They  comprise  the  water-bugs 
and  land-bugs. 

H£T-E-R(_)-BHi'ZAL,  a.  [Gr.  erepos,  other,  differ- 
ent, and  pt<;a,  a  root.]  {Bot.)  Having  rootlets 
proceeding  from  vari  lus  points  of  a  spore  during 
germination;  rooting  from  no  fixed  point.  The 
club-mosses  are  examples. 

h£t-E-r6s'P0-R0US,  a.  [Gr.  irefio^,  other,  differ- 
ent, and  o-TTopa,  seed.]  (Hot.)  In  cryptogams, 
having  both  microspores  and  macrospores  on 
the  same  individual,  as  in  Selaginella. 

HfetB-RO-TXC'TOyS,  a.  [Gr.  erepo?,  other,  differ- 
ent, and  ToKTos,  arranged,  from  riaaui,  to  ar- 
range.] Characterized  by  heterotaxy: — specifi- 
"  cally,  (a)  (Geol.)  Having  no  uniformity  in  the 
arrangement  or  stratification  of  its  various 
layers;  as,  "A  heterotactous  mountain-mass." 
G.  K.  Gilbert,  (b)  (Bot.)  Having  organs  de- 
viating in  position  or  arrangement  from  the 
normal  form. 

HfiT'ER-0-TAX-Y,  n.  [Gr.  erepo?,  other,  different, 
and  Tofw,  arrangement.]  Heterogeneous,  con- 
fused, or  abnormal  arrangement: — specifically, 
(a)  (Geol.)  AVant  of  uniformity  in  stratifica- 
tion, (b)  (Bot.)  The  deviation  of  organs  from 
their  normal  position  or  arrangement. 

h6T-E-R5t'0-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  Ircpos,  other,  differ- 
ent, and  TopLTi,  a  cutting.]  (Cryst.)  Cleaving 
in  a  way  differing  from  what  is  normal : — said, 
specifically,  of  a  variety  of  felspar. 

HEt'MAN,  n.  Add.  [Russ.  attaman.']  In  ancient 
Poland,  the  title  of  the  commander  of  all  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  nation. — See  Ataman,  Suppl. 

fHEV'ED,  |„.    [A.  S.  Ac<j/od,  Ger. 

f  HEV'EDE,  or  Hfev'ED-E,  j  haupt,  L.  caput,  the 
head;  Sansc.  kapala,  the  skull.]  The  head. 
"A  giant  with  hevedes  three."  Chaucer. 

HfiX'AD,  n.  [Gr.  efi?,  ifiSos,  the  number  six.] 
(Chem.)  An  element  or  agent  equivalent  in 
combining  or  displacing  power  to  six  monad 
atoms,  as  of  hydrogen.  The  hexads  are  sul- 
phur, selenium,  tellurium,  tungsten,  and  mo- 
lybdenum. 

HSx'AD,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  agent  capable 
of  combining  with  six  monad  atoms. 

HEX-XM'E-TBIsT,  n.     A  writer  of  hexameters. 


t  h£xT,  a.    [Sup.  of  Old  Eng.  heah,  high.]    High- 
est.    "  The  first  apple  and  the /text."     Chaucer. 
t  hM  (see  Fey,  Suppl.),  a.     High. 

In  her  is  hey  beauty  without  pride.  Chaucer. 

HEY'DUK  (ha'duk  or  hi'duk),  n.    See  Haiduk,  Sup. 

t  HEYNE,  or  HEYN'E  (see  Fey,  Suppl.),  n.  [A. 
S.  hedn,  mean,  abject;  Goth,  hauiis,  humble.] 
A  worthless  person.     "  This  cursed  heyne." 

Chaucer. 

Hg.     [L.  hydrargyrum,  mercury.]     (Chem.)     The 

symbol  of  mercury. 
Hhd.     The  common  contraction  for  hogshead. 
Hi-BER-NAC'U-LVM,  1  „.     Add.    (Bot.)     The  bud 
HI-BEB'N.\-CLE,        J  or  bulb  of  a  plant,  so  named 

from  its  protecting   the   embryo : — called   also 

winter-lodge. 
HICKS'ITE,  n.   One  of  a  sect  of  Friends  who  broke 

off  from  the  main  body,  under  the  leadership 

of  Elias  Hicks,  in  1827.     Their  views  are  more 

Socinian  or  rationalistic  than  those  of  the  body 

known  as  Orthodox  Friends. 
Hi-fiR'A-CO-SPHINX,  )  „.      [Gr.   Upa(,  UpaKo,,    a 
Hi-ER'A-KO-SPHINX,  J  hawk,  and  Eng.  sphinx.] 

(Egypt.  Myth.)     A  sphinx  with  a  hawk's  head. 
HI-E-RO-l55'I(7,        )  „,     Of  or  pertaining  to  hi- 
HI-E-EO-LOg'I-CAL,  j  erology. 
HI-E-RO-MAR'TYR,  n.     A  priest  martyr. 

HIGH'ER-ING,  a.  Rising  high  and  more  high; 
mounting. — See  Ever-highering,  Suppl. 

HIGH'HOLD-ER,  n,    A  bird.— See  Flecker,  Suppl. 

HIGII'-LlVED,  a.  Pertaining  to  high  life :— op- 
jiosed  to  low-lived. 

HIGH'— LOW,  n,  A  kind  of  boot  or  shoe  whose 
leg  covers  the  ankles. 

HIGH'-TONED  (hi'tond),  a.  Add.  Elevated  ;  noble. 

"  High-toned  mind."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

HiGH-WiNE§',  n.  pi.     The  strong  spirit  resulting 

from  the  redistillation  of  low-Wines,  or  rectified 

spirit  containing  a  high  percentage  of  alcohol, 

as  whiskey. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  products  of  distillation  In  the  United 
States  are  what  are  termed  high-wines,  or  whiskey  containing 
about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Amer,  Cyc. 

HI'LAR,  a.    (Bot.)    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hilum 

of  a  seed. 
HILD'ING,  a.     Paltry  ;  mean  ;  cowardly.     "  Such 

a  hilding  foe."  Shak.     Schmidt. 

■f  hIlE  (or  hel'g),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  helan,  to  conceal.] 
To  cover;  to  conceal. 

God  will  not  suffer  it  hiled  to  be.  Chaucer. 

HI-MA' TI-dN,  or  HI-MA' TI-dN,n.  [Gr.]  In  ancient 
Grecian  costume,  a  large  square  garment  worn 
thrown  round  the  body,  and  of  which  the  Roman 
toga  was  a  development.  Fairholt. 

t  HIM-SEL'VEN,  pron.     Himself. 

Such  law  as  man  giveth  another  wight, 

He  should  hiniselven  usen  it  by  right.  Chaucer. 

him-yXr'ic,  1        „  „  „      , 

HYM  yAb'io  f  "■     ^^^^  ^^  Himyaritic,  Suppl. 

HIM'YA-RITES,  I  n.  pi.     [Arab,  hymyar,  dusky.] 

HYM'YA-RITES,')  (Ethnol.)     A  general  name  for 

the  original  Semitic  tribes  of  South-west  Arabia, 

offshoots  of  which  have  peopled  Abyssinia  and 

some  of  the  adjacent  districts. 

HIM-YA-RIT'IC,  1  a.      Of   or   pertaining   to   the 
H^M-YA-RIT'IC,  J  Himyarites  or  their  tongues. 
HIM-YA-RlT'IC,  I  „.    (Phil.)    A  general  term  for 
HYM-YA-RIT'IC,  )  a  group  of  Semitic  languages 

much  corrupted  by  African. 

hIn'DEE,  j  u.    The  modern  native  tongue  of  Hin- 

HIN'Dt,     j  dostan  : — distinguished  from   Hindos- 

tanee,  or  Urdti,  the  camp  and  court  language,  by 

its  conii)arative  purity,  and  from  Hindui,  the 

old  native  language,  by  the  presence  of  some 

foreign  elements.  Ency.  Brit. 

HIN-DOS-TXN'EE,  1  „.    Add.    The  camp  and  court 

HIN-DUS-tXn'I,     j  language  of  Hindostan.— See 

HiNDEE,  Urdu,  Suppl. 

Binduttani  Is  the  lingua  franca  of  most  parts  of  India. 

Ency.  Brit. 


HIN-DUS  ]  The  same  as   HiNnoo,   Hin- 

HIN-DU'I§M,  >,DooiSM,    Diet.,    Hindostanee, 

HIN-d6-STXN'EE.  j  Suppl. 

HIN-DtJ'i,  n.  The  language  of  Hindostan  before 
the  Mussulman  invasions.  It  was  a  pure  Aryan 
tongue. 

HINgE' -JOINT,  n.  (Anat.)  A  joint,  as  the  elbow- 
or  knee-joint,  which  moves  like  a  hinge. 

HIP-PA' RI-ON,  n.  [Gr.,  dim.  of  tTr^os,  a  horse.] 
(Pal.)  An  extinct  genus  of  the  horse  family, 
characterized  by  three  toes,  the  two  outer  of 
which  are  too  small  to  reach  the  ground.  There 
are  two  species.  If.  parvulum,  about  the  size  of 
a  goat,  and  H.  occidentale,  occurring  in  the 
pliocene  of  Oregon  and  the  Niobrara  valley. 

HIPPED  (liTpt),  a.  Affected  with  hypochondria; 
hypped. 

HIP-PO-CXM'PUS,  n.  Add.  (Anat.)  One  of  the 
two  convolutions  of  the  brain,  named  respec- 
tively hippocampus  minor  and  hijipocampiis  ma- 
jor:  —so  named  from  their  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  sea-horse. 

HIP'PO-GRIFF,  n.  Substitute.  (Medieeval Myth.)  A 
fiibu  lous  monster  con- 
sit^ting  of  a  winged 
horse  with  the  head 
of  a  grittin. 

The    hippogriff  was   the 

Pegasus  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Bescherelle, 

HIR'CIN,     |„.        Add. 

Hi'R'CINE,  J  (Chem.)  A 
peculiar  substance 
found    in   the  fat  of  Iliijpogiiit. 

the  goat,  on  whicli  its  strong  odor  depends, 

HIR'CINE,  or  HIR'CINE,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  a  goat : — more  specifically,  smell- 
ing like  a  goat:  smelling  rank. 

■f"  HIRES  (lierz  or  her'ez),  pron.  possessive.     Hers. 
I  must  be  hires,  I  may  none  other  choose.        Chaucer. 

HI-RU-DIl^ I-DJE,  n.  pi.  [L.  hirudo,  a  leech.] 
(Zo'ol.)  A  family  of  apodous  nnnelids,  of  which 
the  genus  Hirudo,  or  leech,  is  the  type. — See 
Leech. 

HI§,  pron.  possessive.  Add.  Formerly  used  also 
■  for  the  neuter  possessive,  its. 

All  the  palace  put  was  in  array, 

Both  hall  and  chambers,  each  "in  his  degree.      Chaucer. 

HIS-PID'U-LOCS,  a.  [Dim.  of  hispid.]  (Hot.) 
Beset  with  short,  stiff  hairs.  Gray. 

HIS'TI-iJID,  a.  [Gr.  Icttos,  a  web,  tissue,  and 
elSo?,  resemblance.]     (Anat.)     Tissue-like. 

HIS-TI-OL'O-^Y,  n.     Same  as  Histology. 

HIS-T0-9EN'E-SIS,  n.     The  same  as  Histogeny. 

HIS-T0L'0-9Y,ii.  Add.  That  department  of  an- 
atomical and  physiological  science  which  in- 
vestigates the  formation,  growth,  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  tissues  of  organized  bodies. 

HIS-TOL'Y-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  iaros,  a  web,  a  tissue,  and 
Au<ris,  a  solution,  from  Au'w,  to  dissolve.]  (Path.) 
The  disintegration  or  decomposition  of  pre- 
viously organized  structures. 

HIS-TO-LYT'IC,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  histolysis. 

HIS-TON'O-MY,  71.  [Gr.  iards,  a  web,  a  tissue,  and 
vo/u.dt,  a  law.]  That  department  of  science  which 
deals  with  the  laws  regulating  the  formation 
and  arrangement  of  organic  tissues. 

HIS-t6t'0-MY,  ji.  [Gr.  t<rTds,  a  web,  a  tissue,  and 
To/u.'j,  a  cutting,  from  -  rejij-o),  to  cut.]  (Comp. 
Anat.)     The  dissection  of  organic  tissues, 

HIS-TRI-6N'I-C1§M,  n.  The  histrionic  art;  his- 
trionism.  W.  Black. 

t  HIT,  pron.     It. 

Hit  snowed  in  his  house  of  meat  and  drink.      Chaucer. 

f  HIT,  3d  pers.  sing.  pr.  ind.     Hideth  ;  hides. 

Right  as  a  .serpent  hit  him  under  flowers 

Till  he  may  sec  a  time  for  to  bite.  Chaucer. 

hOB'BLE-BOsH,  1  „.     The  American  wayfaring- 
HOP'PLE,  J  tree. — See  Wayfaring-tree. 

A  pebbly  brook,  where  rustling  winds  among  the  hopples  sweep, 
Shall  lull  thee  till  the  morning  sun  looks  iu  upon  thy  sleep. 

Bryant. 

h6b'n6b,  v.  n.  To  drink  with  another  in  a  fa- 
miliar or  friendly  manner;  as,  "Often  have  I 
hobnobbed  with  him." 


A,  B,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;    X,  fi,  I,  5,  0,  t,  short;    A,  B,  I,  O,  U,  J,  obscure;    FABE,  FAB,  fXsT,  fAlL;    HfeiR,  HKB;    mIeN,  SIE; 


HOCK 

HdCK,  tt.  Add.  The  popular  name  for  tho  long 
bono  in  borses  and  cattle  lyin;;  betwoun  the  tibia 
and  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  consisting  of  the 
tarsal  bones,  united. 

IlocK'EY,  n.  Add.  A  game  at  ball : — called  also 
haiokei/,  hookey. 

noD'DKN-ORAY  (hM'dn-gri),  a.  [Akin,  Eng. 
hoideii,  a  rustic  ;  Old  I>ut.  heyden,  Dut.  heidcii, 
a,  heathen.]  Of  the  color  of  cloth  manufactured 
from  the  natural  fleece ;  having  the  natural  color 
of  the  wool. 

f  noD'Dy-PfiCK,  n.  An  awkward,  foolish  pereon ; 
a  cuckold.  Latimer. 

II5g'-DEER.  II.  (ZoSl.)  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  bnbyroussa  (Sii»  Uubyrnta),  on  account 
of  the  length  and  slenderness  of  its  legs. 

HOG'— fIsII,  11.  (Ich.)  A  large  acantho])terygiou8 
fish  {Scorp«na  scrofa)  of  tho  Mediterranean, 
having  a  head  armed  with  spines. 

H6g'-FLEECE,  n.  The  clip  of  wool  from  a  sheep 
that  has  not  been  previously  shorn. 

IIOg'-FRAME,  n.  (Naut.)  A  large  frame  used 
in  American  river- and  lake-steamers  to  prevent 
hogging: — called  also  hotjging -frame. 

HDG'GER-Y,  n.     A  collection  of  hogs,     [r.] 

All  their  koggery  trample  jour  amooth  world. 
^  _  S.  U.  Browning. 

HOG-MA-NaV,  )i.  [Etym.  uncertain  ;  some  regard 
it  as  from  Fr.  ait  i/iii  menez,  lead  to  the  mistle- 
toe; others,  as  if  for  L.  hoe  mane,  on  this  morn- 
ing, or,  this  is  the  mofning.]  In  Scotland,  New 
Year's  Eve,  when  children  go  from  door  to  door 
asking  in  rude  rhymes  for  cakes  and  cheese,  ac- 
companying these  with  antic  mummeries. 

Ckambers's  Eiicy. 

HOO'-PEA'nCt,  n.  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  American 
plants  {Amphicarpsea)  of  the  pulse  family,  hav- 
ing underground  flowers  which  develop  into 
pea-shaped  fruits. 

H5g'-REEVE,  n.  In  New  England,  an  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  take  up  hogs  running  at 
large  and  impound  them.  Bartlett. 

HOlST'A-WAY,  n.     An  elevator,  which  see,  Suppl. 

HOLD'EN,  p.  p.  of  hold.     [Poet,  or  obsolescent.] 

A  aword  of  golden  lilies 
.   Holdeii  read}-  for  the  fight.  S.  B.  Browning. 

HOL-fiTH'NIC,  a.  [(Jr.  6A"os,  entire,  and  iOvoi,  a 
race.]  An  epithet  noting  the  Aryan  or  other 
early  race  when  it  yet  constituted  but  one  people. 

HOL'(>BL.lST,  n.  [See  Holoblastfc]  (/(iol.  & 
Phytlol.)  An  ovule  entirely  germinal,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  protoplasmic,  embryonic  sac : — 
opposed  to  meroblatt.  Prof.  A.  Thomson. 

h5L-0-BLXs'TIC,  o.  [Gr.  oAo?,  whole,  and  jSAa^- 
To«,  a  sprout.]  {Biol.  &  Phyniol.)  Noting  an 
ovule,  OS  that  of  mammals,  entirely  germinal : 
— opposed  to  meroblastic.        Prof.  A.  Thoimoii. 

HOL-0-CRifP'TIC,  «.  [Gr.  oAo?,  entire,  and  rptin-rw, 
to  conceal.]  Entirely  concealed: — speciBcally 
(Cryptography),  noting  a  cipher  incapable  of 
being  found  out  by  one  ignorant  of  the  key. 

HOl'O-GRXpH,  n.  Any  document  wholly  in  the 
handwriting  of  its  author. 

A  prophet's  holograpit 
DeBled,  erased,  aud  covered  l>;  a  uonk's. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

HdL-0-ME-TlB'g-LA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  oAos,  whole,  and 
ftcra^oAij,  a  change.]  (Ent.)  A  general  term 
for  those  insects  which  undergo  complete  meta- 
morphosis,— that  is,  which  e.xist  in  three  stages 
completely  difi'erent  from  one  another,  viz.,  tho.se 
of  vermiform  larva,  dormant  pupa  or  chrysalis, 
and  perfect  insect  or  imago.  The  section  com- 
prises beetles,  butterflies,  moths,  Ac. 

h5l-()-mF:T-.\-b5l'IC,  a.  [Gr.  oA(K,  the  whole, 
and  fiera/SoA^,  a  change.]  (Ent.)  Noting  in- 
sects which  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis. 

H5L-'>PH.\N'E-R0US,  o.  [Gr.  oA<k,  entire,  and 
^aicpo«,  conspicuous.]  (Zo'nl.)  An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  metamorphosis  of  insects  when 
coniplete.  Nnttnll. 

BDL-O-PHO'TAL,  a.  [Gr.  oAo*.  whole,  and  <fri«, 
^(itr<if,  light.]  Noting  a  reflector  or  refractor 
which  deflects  all  the  light  falling  on  it: — ap- 
plied particularly  to  light-house  apparatus. 
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HO-lOpu'RA-STs,  n.  [Gr.  SA<>«,  entire,  and  «p<((nc, 
speech,  mode  of  speaking  : — in  allunion  tottingle 
words  comprising  entire  propositions.]  (Ling.) 
An  alternative  term  proposed  by  some  philolo- 
gists for  polytynthesit. 

H(JL-()-PIIKA8'TIC,  a.  [Fr.  holophratliqiie.]  Ex- 
j)re««ing  a  phrase  or  sentence  in  one  word  ; 
characterized  by  bolophraeis  or  polysynthesis : 
— said  of  certain  tongues. — See  Polvsy.vthksis, 
Suppl. 

H5L-(.)-8T£r'|C,  a.  [Gr.  oAot,  whole,  and  <rr.p«<k, 
solid.]  An  epithet  applied  to  barometers  which 
indicate  variations  in  atmospheric  pressure 
without  the  agency  of  a  fluid.  The  aneroid  and 
Bourdon's  metallic  barometer  are  examples  of 
barometers  wholly  of  solid  material. 

h6l-0-ST6m' A-TA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  oAo«,  entire,  and 
ffTo^a,  the  mouth.]  (Zoo/.)  A  section  of  the 
gastoropodous  mollusks  which  have  the  margin 
of  the  shell-aperture  entire  and  rarely  notched 
or  produced  into  a  canal. 

H0L'(.)-STt3ME,  n.  [See  above.]  (ZoUl.)  One  of 
the  HoloKtomata. 

hOl'O-THURE,  n.  [Gr.  oAo?,  whole,  and  ivpa,  a 
door,  an  opening,  a  mouth.]  (Zobt.)  A  marine 
radiated  animal  of  the  order  Holothiiroidea, 
known  also,  from  its  shape,  as  the  sea-cucumber. 
— See  next  entry, 


The  sea- 


Sea^ticumber. 


IldL-O-THL'-JiOID'E-A,  n 
cucumbers,  the  most 
highly  organized  or- 
der of  Kvjiiinoderms. 
The  body  is  elon- 
gated and  vermi- 
form, rarely  slug- 
shaped,  and  enclosed 
in  a  coriaceous  skin 
containing  scattered 
calcareous  particles, 
the  mouth  surround- 
ed by  a  circlet  of  feathery  tentacles,  and  there 
is  a  water  respiratory  system.  The  celebrated 
trepang,  or  beche-de-mer  (Holothuria  edulla),  so 
much  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  by  the  Chinese,  and 
the  »ea-cuaumber  (Pentacta  frondosa),  may  be 
regarded  as  the  types. 

HdLP'EX,  p.  p.     Helped.     [Poet,  or  obsolescent.] 

"  Entreated  thus  and  holpen."    E.  U.  Browning. 

He  bath  holpen  bis  servant  Israel  io   remembrance  of  bis 

mercy.  st.  Luke  I.  5«. 

t  h5l'WE  (or  hOl'il),  a.  &  n.  [A.  S.  hoi,  a  hole, 
holh,  a  ditch.  The  termination  we  or  oio  had  a 
diminutive  force.]     Hollow.  Chaucer. 

H0'LY-CR5sS,  m.  (Eccl.)  A  religious  order-es- 
tablished in  France  in  1834,  consisting  of  priests 
and  lay  brothers  and  sisters,  who  devote  them- 
selves chiefly  to  education,  and  to  the  care  of 
orphans  and  of  the  sick. 

HO'LY-fiHOST -PLANT,  n.  See  Dovk-plaxt, 
Suppl. 

HO'LY-GRXsS,  n.  (Bot.)  The  popular  name  for 
grasses  of  the  genus  Hieroehloa,  from  their 
being  strewn  before  churches  on  saints'  days. — 
See  HiKR0CHix)A. 

HO'LY-WEEK,  n.  (Eccl.)  The  last  seven  days 
of  Lent,  or  the  week  preceding  Easter  :^-called 
also  Passion-week. 

H0ME'-L5t,  fi.  (Amer.  Agric.)  An  enclosure 
near  the  dwelling-house  or  mansion. 

HO-MER-OL'O-^Y,  n.  Acquaintance  with  the  poems 
ascribed  to  Homer  and  with  the  theories  regard- 
ing them,  as  also  with  the  state  of  society  they 
portray.  "This  circle  of  studies  I  have  pro- 
posed to  term  Homerology."  Gladstone. 

HOME' -RULE,  a.  (Pol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to, or 
advocating,  the  rule  of  a  country  by  a  strictly 
native  legislature;  as,  "  The  Aome-ru/e  party  of 
Ireland." 

HOME'-RULE,  n.  (Pol.)  The  rule  of  a  country, 
province,  or  state  by  a  legislature  sitting  within 
it,  and  whose  representative  members  are  elected 
solely  by  its  inhabitants. 

UOME'-rCl-ER,  ».     An  advocate  of  home-rule. 

HOME'-RCN,  n.  ( Base-ball.)  A  run  made  through 
the  batsman's  hitting  the  ball  to  such  a  distance 
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u  to  enable  him  to  make  the  eomplele  eirealt 
of  the  baj<cs  Ixifure  the  ball  can  be  Melded. 
H5M^>.BAB'jr. ,,,  [(Jr.  4m«W.  the  mme,  and  fimpv^, 
weight.]  Of  uniform  weight  ur  gravity  tbrungl.- 
out.  "  A  homobaric  cargo."  Arie  York  Herald. 
HoM'f.J-cKR-cy,  u.     [See   Hojiocubcal.]      (/c*.) 

Equality  in  the  lobes  of  the  tail. 
Hf.-.MoiyB<.,-M.AL.    I  „.     [dr.  W.  the  «tn,e,  and 
H(.K-MOI>'R«.)-MoCs.  ;  «piMo«,   a    cour.*,   runoiog.J 
( Bot.)   Turned  or  running  in  the  same  direction. 
H6'M(E-<.>-MORPH.  ^  f,,,.  5^^,  .j^i,,,^  ,„j 

m>-M(E-<.>-MOR'Pinc.     [ho^ii.  lorin.]     Sara*  mt 

Suppl.,  ISOMOKPHISII,  Diet. 
Ho'MOC-O-PATH,  ) 
H0'M>;.(»-PATJI,    j  "•     ^"'  "  nOMOtOPATglST. 

H.^-MOHwzo'ir,  I  „.     [Or.  5m~.«,  the  Mine.  Hmi- 

Uo-MOf-fuzo'IC,  J  lar,  and  im^i,  lile.]  Contnining. 
or  characterizetl  by,  similar  forms  of  life;  aa, 
"  Honiceozoic  belts  of  the  ocean." 

H(?-M5G'^-My,  n.  (Bot.)  The  proces*  of  fertili- 
zation in  homogamous  or  bermnphrodite  flwMers. 

HOM-fM^fiN'E-srs,  n.  [Gr.  o^it,  the  same,  and 
ytvtoKi,  generation.]  (Biol.)  That  ii)Krcic*  of 
descent  prevailing  in  tlir  higher  organiKmv,  by 
which  the  ofl"cpring  is  of  the  same  specie*,  and 
passes  through  tliu  same  series  of  changes,  aa 
the  parenU;  gamogeneais :— oppofcd  tu  Aelrro. 
genesis. 

HO-M(H?E-n£t'IC,  a.    Of  or  relating  to  bono- 

geucsis. 

h5m'0-(?£n§,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  A  name  giro  by 
Lindley  to  a  division  of  Esogens  cbaracteriicd 
by  the  wood  being  arrang^  in  the  form  of 
wedges,  as  in  Piperncex,  and  not  in  concentrie 

circles  or  xones.     [r.] 

hOM-CMJRAph'IC.        |„.     Of   or  pertaining   to 
HOM-0-GRAPH'IO-AL,  j  homography  ;  aa,  "  Homo- 
graphic  writing." 

H9-M0g'R.\-PHY,  n.  Add.  A  mode  of  spelling 
in  which  a  distintt  sound  is  represented  by  a 
distinct  character  and  by  no  other: — opposed  to 
heterography. 

h6-m6I-6c'§I.\N,  11.  (EccL)  One  who  believea 
that  Christ  was  of  similar,  but  not  of  like,  na- 
ture with  the  Father. 

Hd-Mg-LE-GdVME-S.i,  n.  pi.  [Or.— lit.,  tbingfl 
concedal  or  admitted  ;  from  omoAoym.  to  admit 
— o>io«.  the  same,  and  Adyot,  discoun^e.)  (Eerl.) 
The  ejiithet  applied  in  the  early  Chunh  to  tboM 
books  of  the  New  Testament  which  are  nnirer- 
sally  conceded  to  be  canonical  :—oppond  to 
Antilegomena. 

UO-MOL'O-gfiN.  H.  TGr.  oMoAoyt'o,  agreement,  and 
ytvvau,  to  produce.]  (Chem.)  A  certain  molec- 
ular group,  as  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  atoma 
-  represented  by  H'C,  which,  being  added  to  a 
nucleus  or  radicle  in  successive  equiralrnta, 
produces  a  series  of  bomologoea.  'J  be  name 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  radicle  or  nuclcua  by 
additions  to  which  the  series  is  formed. 
HO-MoL-C.MjfiN'IC,  a.  (Ckem.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  liomologcn  ;  prutluciog, 
or  constituting  the  baite  of,  a  series  of  couiponnda 
diflerentiuted  by  a  con»tnnt  difference;  as,  "A 
homologenie  molecular  group";  **  A  komolngrmie 
radicle." 
HCWMoL'O-GOfS.  a.  Add.  (Chrm.)  Noting  an- 
alogous ImmIIcs  who^c  com|>o«ition  diflrm  by  a 
constant  difl"crence. — See  HoMouict  E,  2.  Suppl. 
Hl)M'<.>-UV,UE  (h.-m'H«'«).  "•  Add.  1.  (Cump. 
Auat.)  The  same  |>art  or  <irgan.  so  far  a»  its 
Anatomical  relations  are  ronrernol.  but  differing 
in  form  and  functions :  thus,  the  arms  of  ma*i. 
the  fore  legs  of  animals,  the  wing*  of  birda,  a«M 
the  pectoral  fins  of  fishes  are  homologues  : — con- 
tradistinguished from  aHitlogttr. 

2.  [Chrm.)  One  of  a  series  of  organic  com- 
pounds formcii  by  adilitions  ofsuceeMive  equiv- 
alents of  a  certain  moleenlar  gn>up  of  alooir, 
called  a  bomologen.  to  an  elemeniary  radicl« 
constituting  th«  nucleus  or  homologenie  radicle. 
Jokmsom's  Qfc. 
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II0-M0L'0-5Y,  n.  Add.  1.  {Physiol.)  Simi- 
larity in  structure  as  distinguished  from  anal- 
ogy or  similarity  of  function  :  tlius,  the  wing  of 
a  bird  is  homologous  with  the  arm  of  a  man  or 
the  fore-foot  of  a  horse. 

2.  (Chem.)  The  property  of  certain  analo- 
gous organic  bodies  of  differing  from  one  another 
by  a  constant  difference. — See  Homologue,  2, 
Su])pl. 

Hi^M-0  MOR'PHIC,     I  a.     1.    Having    a    similar 

HOM-O-MOB'PHOUS,  j  form. 

2.  (Hot.)  Noting  a  plant  whose  pistil  is  fer- 
tilized by  the  pollen  of  anthers  within  the  same 
flower. 

lIOM-0-MOR'PIII§M,  n.  The  property  or  quality 
of  being  houiomorphous. 

II0-M0-6U'§IAN  (ho-mo-:.'7,han),  n.  {Eccl.)  One 
who  accepts  the  doctrine  of  liomousion,  or  the 
exact  sameness  of  Chrit^t's  divine  nature  with 
thiit  of  the  Father : — opposed  to  hoinoioimaii. 

HO-M0-6u'§ION  (h0-mo-o'zh9n),  n.  [Gr.  6/xoou- 
<rio«,  consubstantial — ojttds,  the  same,  and  ovaia, 
essence,  from  u>v,  ovaa,  hv,  p.  pr.  of  et/oit,  to  be.] 
(Eeel.)  The  word  adopted  by  the  early  Church, 
and  used  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  to  express  the 
real  divinity  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  he  is  of  the 
same  substance  or  essence  as  the  Father. 

Statin  ton. 

H0-M<5pH'0-N0CS,  a.  Add.  Sounding  alike:— 
specifically,  in  phonetics,  noting  two  words  dif- 
fering in  sense  but  having  the  same  sound,  as 
hier  and  heer. 

h6M-0-PLX§'3IIC,  1  a.     {Biol.)     Of  or  relating  to 

hOM-0-PLAS'TIC,  J  homoplasmy. 

h6m'0-PLX§-MY,  n.  [Gr.  omos,  the  same,  and 
irAao-fia,  anything  moulded,  from  n-Aao-o-o),  to 
mould.]  {Biol.)  Resemblance  between  two 
organisms  or  organs  not  due  to  descent  from  a 
common  origin,  but  to  similar  or  identical  plas- 
tic or  formative  conditions. 

H0-M5p'TER,  u.     Same  as  Homopteran. 

uOM-O-TAX'IAL  (hom-9-tak'8hal),  a.  Of  or  re- 
lating to,  or  characterized  by,  homotaxis. 

Huxley,  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  determining  true  syn- 
ctironixiu,  lias  proposed  to  designate  by  the  term  homotaxial 
those  strata  in  regions  more  or  less  widely  separated,  that  have 
apparently  the  same  relative  position  in  the  geological  series. 

Dana. 

h6M-0-TXx'IS,  I  „.  [Gr.  OHO?,  the  same,  and 
HOM'0-TAX-Y,  I  Tafis,  arrangement.]  Similarity 
or  identity  of  arrangement: — specifically  (tfeoi.), 
a  term  proposed  by  Huxley  to  express  corre- 
spondence of  succession  or  identity  of  relative 
position  of  strata  in  different  regions. 
HOM-0-TY'PAL,       ]  «.    Qf  the  same  type  of  struc- 


AL,       I  a. 
I-CAL,  J  tu 


HOM-0-TYP'I-CAL,  j  ture  :  —specifically  ( Cowp. 
Anttt.),  of  or  pertaining  to  homotypes  or  parts 
which  are  the  correlatives  of  each  other,  as  the 
humerus  and  the  femur. 

HO-MOT'Y-PY,  »i.  [Gr.  o^ios,  the  same,  and  Tvjro?, 
a  type  or  model.]  {Comp.  Anat.)  A  term  pro- 
posed by  Owen  to  express  the  similarity  of  parts 
serially  repeated  in  the  same  animal;  serial 
homology. 

t  hOnd,  ] 

t  HONDE,  or  HOND'E,  f  "•     '^^^  ^*°<1- 

He  is  not  ware  the  flend  hath  him  in  honde.     Chaucer. 

t  Ilf)-N£S'TE-TEE,  n.  Honorableness ;  honor. 
*'  Wedded  with  fortunatfe  honestetee."     Chaucer. 

HON'EY-BXD'giER,  «.     {Zodl.)—See  Ratel. 

HON'EY-COMB-MUTH,  h.  {Ent.)  A  genus  {Ga- 
leria)  of  moths,  of  the  same  tribe  with  the 
clothes-moth,  but  infesting  bee-hives,  their  larvae 
feeding  on  the  honey-comb.  They  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  bee-keeper. 

t  IIONGE,  or  IIONG'E,  v.  n.  or  v.  a.     [A.  S.  hon,  to 

.  tang.J     To  hang ;    to  be   hanged.     "  Doon   us 

.:  honye"  =  Cause  us  to  be  hanged,  hang  us. 

Chaucer. 

h6n'I-ED,  a.  Sweet;  honeyed;  as,  "Honied 
words." 

t  HONT'E,     •) 

t  HONT'ER   I  "■    ■^  hunter : — spelled  also  hunte. 

Ready  for  to  ride 
With  hont*  and  horn,  and  houndes  him  beside.     Chaucer. 


t  IIONTE.  or  IIONT'E,  )v.a.&  v.  n.    To  hunt.     On 

f  UONT'EX,  j  hontyng,  a  hunting. 

,  Chancer. 

HON'U-MXN,  n.     See  Entellus,  Suppl. 

HOOD'-CAP  (hfid'kap),  n.  {Zool.)  A  common  .spe- 
cies of  Northern  seal  {Stemmatopus  cristatus),  so 
named  because  its  head  is  covered  with  a  mem- 
branous muscular  sac,  which  it  can  inflate  at 
pleasure  : — called  also  hooded  seal,  crested  seal. 

HOOD'LUM  (had'lum),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  A 
rough  fellow;  a  ragamuffin;  a  blackguard;  a 
rowdy : — used  chiefly  in  the  Western  States. 

HOOK'EY  (hfik-i),  71.  A  game  at  ball  played  with 
a  club  hooked  at  the  end:^-called  also  hawkey, 
hockey. 

HOOL,    )  (hoi,  hoi'f),  a.     Whole;  entire;  healed; 
HOOL'E  ]  well. 

God  loved  he  best  with  all  his  hoole  heart.         Chaucer. 

Take  water  of  that  well  and  waah  his  tongue, 

And  it  is  hoot  anon.  Chaucer, 

t  IIOOM  (hum),  n.     Home. 

f  HOOR  (bor),  a.  Hoary ;  gray.  "  An  old  man 
hoor  upon  his  head."  Chaucer. 

HOOT  (hot),      !«.&«(?.      Hot;  hotly.     "So  hote 

HOT'E  (hot'f),  J  he  loved."  Chaucer. 

HOOV'EN,  I  „.    {Farriery.)    Affected  with  the  dis- 

HOV'EN,    J  ease  hoove  or  hoven. 

HOPPED  (htipt),  p.  &  a.  Impregnated  with  hops; 
as,  "  Highly  hopped  beer." 

HSp'PER,  n.  Add.  (Ent.)  A  name  popularly 
given  to  several  insects  from  their  agility  in  leap- 
ing, as  to  turnip-fleas,  the  larvae  in  cheese,  &c. 

HO-RA'TIAN  (hp-ra'shan),  a.  Relating  to  or  re- 
sembling the  style  or  character  of  the  Latin 
poet  Horace. 

HOIi' DE-lIM,  n.  [L.,  barley.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  Graminaceae,  or  grasses,  comprising  the  va- 
rious species  of  barley. — See  Barley, 

HO-Bi'ZON,  n.  Add.  {Geol.)  Plane  or  level 
with  regard  either  to  time  or  to  space. 

Abbfi  Deo  Gratias  is  reported  to  have  found  human  remains 
in  clays  in  the  same  geological  horizon.      Nineteenth  Century. 

H0RNED-P06t  (hornd-),  n,  {Ich.)  Same  as  Horn- 
pout. 

HORN'-POX,  n.     Same  as  Horn-pock. 

HORS-D' (EUVRES  (hor-diiv'r),  n.  pi.  {Cookery.) 
Light  entrees  served  hot  or  cold,  as  patties,  ris- 
soles, croquettes,  game,  sweetbreads,  sardines, 
anchovies,  oysters,  Ac. 

HORSE,  n.  Add.  A  miner's  term  for  a  body  of 
rock,  of  the  same  character  as  the  wall-rock, 
occurring  in  the  course  of  a  vein.  Dana. 

H0RSE'-LAT'I-TUDE§,  «.  ;>;.  {Geog.)  A  sailor's 
term  for  the  zone  of  calms  and  light  baffling 
winds  in  each  hemisphere,  one  on  the  north 
border  of  the  north-east  trades,  and  the  other 
on  the  south  border  of  the  south-east  trades. 
The  term  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  fatality 
of  these  latitudes  to  horses  on  shipboard. 

HORSE'-MA-RiNE'  (-nigt-ren'),  n.  A  burlesque 
name  for  an  impossible  description  of  soldier. 

Thackeray. 

HORSE'rXD-TSH-TREE,  w.  {Bot.)  A  tropical 
Asiatic  tree,  Morinya  pterygosperma,  yielding 
capsules  largely  used  in  curries.  Its  root  is 
sometimes  employed  as  a  stimulant  in  paralysis 
and  intermittent  fevers, 

HORSE'-ROAD,  n.     Same  as  Horse-way. 

HORSE'-WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  common  weed,  Eri- 
geron  Canndense,  nat.  ord.  Composite. 

HORSE'-WHIM.  n.  {Mech.)  A  machine  for  rais- 
ing ore  from  a  mine-shaft,  usually  worked  by  a 
horse.  > 

HOR'SOKS.  n.  pi.  [Compounded  of  the  initial 
sylhibles  of  the  names  of  two  tribes,  ^orpa  and 
Sokpa.^  {Ethnol.)  A  collective  name  for  the 
people  of  North  Thibet. 

HOR'SY,  a.     Add.     Associated  with,  devoted  to, 
or  suggestive  of  horses  or  horse-racing  :  affect- 
ing the  manners  and  conversation  of  the  turf: 
&8,  "  A  horsy  man" ;  "  A  horsy  style  of  dress." 
Blackwood's  Mag. 


H0S'PI-T.\L-LSM,   n.     1.   The  system  of  treating 

diseases  in  hospitals;  the  hospital  system ;  the 

subject  of  hospital  construction. 

2.    The   prejudicial    influence   of    large   and 

crowded  hospitals  upon  sick  residents. 
HOST,  n.     Add.     {Zool.)     An  organism— whether 

an  animal  or  a  plant — infested  by  parasites  and 

on  which  they  feed. 

t  HOS'TE-LER,  )  „.     [QM  Fr.  hostelier,  from  hos- 
fHOS'TI-LER,  I  tel,    an    inn;    Low   L.    hospitale, 

from  hospes,  hospitis,  a  host.]     The  keeper  of  a 

hostel  or  hostelry;  an  innkeeper. 

He  knew  the  taverns  well  in  every  town, 

And  every  hosteler  and  tappestere  [tapster].         Chaucer. 

h5s'TLER,  h.     Add.    t  An  innkeeper ;  a  hosteler. 

h6tCH'-p5tCH.  n.  A  broth  much  esteemed  in 
Scotland,  made  of  mutton  or  lamb  cut  into  ])ieces, 
with  green  peas,  carrots,  turnips,  parsley,  <tc. 

t  HOTE,  V.  n.     [Se'e  Hight.]     To  be  called. 

I  was  wont  to  hote  Arcite.  Chaucer. 

HOTEL  DE  VILLE  (o-t61  dg  vel),  n.  [Fr.]  A  city 
or  town  hall;  a  town-house;  a  guildhall. 

h5t'-F00T  (-fflt),  ad.  [See  Foot-hot.]  1.  Ere 
the  scent  has  time  to  become  cold ;  hence,  almost 
in  the  act  or  on  the  spot;  instantly;  foot-hot; 
as,  "  We  took  him  hot-foot." 

2.  With  extreme  haste  and  eagerness,  lite  a 
hound  pressing  close  on  the  chase;  hurriedly. 

On  came  D.  A.  Hill  hot-foot  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  with 
1200  men   attacked  Burnsides  5000.  Dr.  C.  Greene. 

h6t'-PRESSED  (-prSst),  a'.  Pressed  while  hot,  so 
as  to  take  a  smooth,  glossy  surface: — said  of 
paper,  Ac. 

HOUR?  (oOrz),  n.  pi.  Add.  {Rom.  Cath.  Ch.) 
Certain  prayers  to  be  said  or  chanted  by  priests 
and  members  of  religious  orders  at  certain  pe- 
riods of  the  day,  as  at  matins,  laud,  &c. 

t  HOUS'BOND  (hCs'Wind),  n.  [Commonly  derived 
from  house  and  bond  ;  in  reality  from  A.  S.  hus- 
bonda,  Icel.  hiusbdndi,  the  master  or  goodman 
of  a  house,  a  contracted  form  from  husbuandi — 
hus,  a  house,  and  buandi,p.  pr.  of  bna,  to  in- 
habit.-]    A  husband. 

Farewell,  houahond  ruthless  I  Chaucer. 

H6uS-BON-DRYE'(hos-b9n-dre'),  n.  Good  manage- 
ment; economy;  thrift. 

By  houshondrye  of  such  as  God  her  sent. 

She  found  [provided  for]  herself,  and  eke  her  doughtren  two. 

Chaucer. 

t  HOUSE'-CARL,  n.  [A.  S.  hus-ceorl.]  A  male 
domestic  servant. 

HOUSE'-FLXG,  n.  {Nant.)  The  distinguishing 
flag  of  a  ])articular  owner  or  shi))ping-tirm,  gen- 
erally carried  on  the  main-mast  of  the  ship, 
t  HodSE'WIFE,  )  {or  hnz'wlf,  huz'jv),  r.  a.  [The 
t  HOCSE'WIVE  j  old  feminine  equivalent  of  to 
husband.]  To  manage  with  thrift  and  discre- 
tion. 

Conferred  those  moneys  on  the  nuns,  which  they  have  well 
houseunved.  Fuller. 

HOU§'INQ,  n.  [Fr.  honsse,  a  horse-cloth,  a  hous- 
ing; from  mediaeval  L.  hultia,  derived  from  Old 
High  Ger.  hulst,  a  covering,  Ger.  hulse,  a  hull,  a 
husk.]  Add.  The  covering  for  a  horse  used  on 
state  occasions,  tournaments,  processions,  kc. 
It  was  generally  blazoned  with  the  arms  of  the 
rider.  Fuirholt. 

h6c§'ING,  p.  &  a.     Warped  : — said  of  a  brick. 

HOUS'LING-CLOTH,  _«.  {Eccl.)  A  long  white 
linen  cloth  or  napkin  beld  over  the  sanctuary 
rail  during  communion  to  catch  the  falling 
fragments  of  bread. 

HOV'EN,  n.     Same  as  Hoove. 

HOV'EN,  p.  &  a.  Heaved  or  swoln  up : — specifi- 
cally, said  of  cattle  distended  by  overeating 
themselves  with  green  food,  as  clover. 

HOW-AD' JI,  n.    [Arab.,  a  traveller.]    In  the  East, 
a  pilgrim  ;  a  hadji : — also,  a  merchant,  from  the 
pilgrims  often  acting  as  merchants  or  pedlers 
when  on  their  expeditions  to  Mecca,  Ac. 
HOWL'ER,  1  „.     {Zoiil.)     A  genus  of 

HOWL'ING-MON'KEY,  j  fierce  South-American 
monkeys    having  a   drum-like    cavity  in    the 
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hyoiJ  bone  coinniunicatinf;  with  the  larynx,  by 
iiioiinD  uf  which  they  emit  howls  which  ruHouiid 
through  the  f'oreKt.  M.  urainui,  or  the  uroiiie 
howler,  ia  bc-^t  known. 

Hiiif'MAN,  n.     One  who  navigates  a  boy. 

hOU'BY,  II.  An  nfTcctionnto  and  faiuiliar  cant 
name  for  huaband. 

nOCK'IiE-noNE.^,  n.  pi.  [Probably  a  dim.  from 
hofk.'\  The  name  formerly  given  to  the  small 
uietat.trsal  bones  in  a  sheep's  foot,  with  which 
children  used  to  play,  and  which  were  some- 
times employed  as  substitutes  for  money  in 
gambling. — See  Dibbs. 

t  IIufsH'EB  (hwesh'fr),  v.  a.    To  usher.    J.  Taylor. 

hClK'ING,  a.  Heavy;  large;  unwieldy;  as, 
"  A  lazy  hulkiuy  fellow."     [Colloq.] 

llflLL'EK,  11.  {Ai/rle.)  An  implement  for  sep- 
arating the  seed  from  the  hull. 

HU'MAN.  n.  A  human  being,  [r.]  "We  hu- 
mant."  Prof.   Wilson, 

HU-mXn'ICS,  m.  pi.  The  doctrine  or  sciense  of 
human  nature  or  humanity,     [it.]  Collins. 

I1U-M.\N'I-FY,  t>.  a.  To  make  human;  to  invest 
with  humanity ;  to  incarnate,  [u.]  "  The /i«- 
maiii/i/iny  of  the  Divine  Word."  //.  B.  Wilson. 

nO'MAN-I§M,  n.  Add.  The  study  of  humanity 
or  classic  literature,  or  the  culture  and  refine- 
ment resulting  from  such  study. 

IIU'MAN-IST,  «.  A  student  of  humanity,  or  Itterm 
humiiiiiores: — spccitically,  a  student  of  Latin. 

The  humanittt  InocaUtcd  literature  with  the  tiltbiest  refuse 
thrown  U|>  by  autiquity.  (JmUtmp.  Rev. 

HU-MAN-Is'TIC,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  humanism  or 
the  study  of  classic  literature.    Matthew  Arnold. 

HU-MXN-I-TA'KI-AN,  a.  Add.  Humane;  be- 
nevolent; philanthropic: — generally  used  ironi- 
cally and  as  equivalent  to  affectedly  or  senti- 
mentally humane  or  benevolent;  as,  "The  hu- 
mauitariaH  efforts  of  Exeter  Hall." 

IIU-MXN-I-TA'RI-AN-I^M,  n.  Add.  1.  Affected 
or  sentimental  philantiiropy. 

2.  The  worship  of  humanity  or  human  nature 
as  the  highest  entity  or  existence  in  the  universe. 

IndifTerootism  or  kumanitarianism  severs. luau  from  Christ 
aud  ttom  all  supernatural  aspirations.  Amer'  Cath.  (^uar.  Jtev. 

HU-MAN'I-TY,  n.  Add.  More  specifically,  in 
Sc<itch  universities,  the  Latin  language  and  lit- 
erature, formerly  designated  literte  hvmaniores; 
as,  "A  professor  of  hmnnnity."  "Literte  hu- 
mnniores,  tlie  humanities,  so  called  by  waj'  of  op- 
position to  literse  diviuae,  or  divinity."      Marsh. 

IlO'MAN-iZE,  V.  n.     1.  To  become  human,     [r.] 
2.  To  wax  more  humane  or  civilized. 

The  law  of  nations,  .  .  .  kumanUing  bj  degrees,  admitted 
slavery  instead  of  death.  B.  Franklin. 

HU'MAN-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  human ;  hu- 
manity. 

Whose  long  subject  humanne84 

Gave  out  its  liou  cry.  B.  B.  Browning. 

hCm'BLE.  o.  [Swed.  hnmla,  to  mutilate.]  Want- 
in.i4  horns.     "A  humble  cow."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

hCm'BLE-P!e  (better,  tim'lil-pl),  «.  1.  A  pie 
maile  of  the  humbles  or  entrails  of  a  deer — a 
dish  commonly  set  before  the  meaner  sort  of 
retainers  of  a  great  house. 

2.  Hence  (and  by  association  with  the  ad- 
jective humble),  mean  fare. 

To  eat  humble-pie,  to  carry  one's  self  submis- 
sively;  to  submit  to  degradation;  to  put  up  with 
arrogance  or  insult. 

HU-MlL'I-ANT,rt.  [On  type  of  arf/m.'a»i«.]  Making 
humble;  humiliating;  humbling,     [r.] 

Made  ashamed 
By  the  pcrciplency  of  sin  and  fall 
In  melancholy  of  humiliant  thoughts. 

S.  B.  Browning. 

IIU-m!l'I-TY,  n. .  Add.  (Ornilh.)  A  name  given 
in  New  England  to  the  marble  godwit  (Limosa 
fedoa),  a  grallatorial  bird  frequenting  fens  and 
rivers. 

IICm'MOCK,  t;,  «.    To  form  hummocks,  as  ice  by 

collision. 
IIU'MOR-iZE  {or  u'mpr-Izo),  r.  n.     To  comply  or 

fall  ia  with  the  humor  of  any  one  or  anything. 

Marston. 


IIUMP'Y,  a.   Pull  of,  or  covered  by,  bumps  or  pro- 

tuliernnccs. 

IlCN'DnKI).  n.  Add.  In  early  England,  a  dio- 
trict  whiuh  bad  to  furnish  one  hundred  armed 
won. 

hCN'GER-ER  (hang'gpr-fr),  n.  One  suffering  from 
hunger,     [r,] 

Nothing  in  Milton  Is  flnelicr  faoclod  than  these  temperate 
dreams  of  the  Divine  Hungerer.  C.  /.amb. 

t  hC'NT'E,  n.     A  hunter. — See  Hoste.      Chaucer. 

hOnt'^II,  n.     Add.     A  hunting-watch. 

HCnT'ING-WATCH  (-w6ch),  n.  A  watch  having 
a  metal  covering  over  its  face;  a  hunter. 

t  HURLED  (hUrld),  a.  Whirled;  twisted. 
"  Crooked  shoes  to  hurled  feet." 

Fuller.      Webster. 

HU-RO'NI-AN,  a.  {Geol.)  The  name  given  to 
certain  rocks  overlying  the  Laurentian  series 
and  corresponding  in  time  to  the  later  portion  of 
Dana's  Arcbasan  age,  from  their  being  found 
developed  on  the  north  bank  of  Lake  Huron. 
They  are  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  non-fos- 
sil iforous. 

hC'RON§,  n.  pi.  {Ethnol.)  A  branch  of  the  Wy- 
andot-Iroquois stock  of  Indian  aborigines,  in- 
habiting tlie  region  of  the  great  lakes.  Some 
are  now  in  the  Quapaw  reserve,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, others  in  Kansas. — Called  also  Wyandot. 

A.  H.  Keane. 

HUR'TLE  (hUr'tl),  t^.  w.  Add.  To  make  a  loud 
noise,  as  of  conflict,  great  commotion,  or  the 
like;  to  make  a  loud  threatening  or  rolling 
sound ;  to  resound. 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air. 

The  earthquake  sound 
Hurtling  'neath  the  hollow  ground.     R.  Browning. 

HlT§'B.\ND-HOOD  (hnz'band-had),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  a  husband  ;  management  or  econ- 
omy, as  of  a  husband ;  husbandry,  [u.]  "The 
unconscious  appeal  of  inherent  housewifery  to 
inherent  hnsbandhood,"  Howelts. 

t  hOst,  p.  p.    Hushed.    "  Hust  was  all  the  place." 

Chaucer. 

t  HfsT'lNG,  n.  [See  Hustings.]  The  ancient 
meeting  of  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  peoples 
for  deliberation  on  public  affairs;  a  parliament 
or  congress  of  freemen. 

To  the  Hutting  held  at  Mere 

Gathered  the  farmers  far  and  near, 

With  their  war-weapons  ready.  Long/elloie . 

hOs'TLE  (hris'sl),  V.  n.  To  push  one's  way,  as 
through  a  crowd;  to  move  hastily  and  with 
embarrassment. 

The  king  had  htutled  along  the  floor  with  his  dress  wofnlly 
ill  arrayed.  Sir  W.  Scott., 

HY'A-LrNE,  n.  Add.  {Physiol.  &  Biol.)  The 
substance  which  originates  the  cell-nucleus,  or 
the  part  where  the  cell-nucleus  appears. 

HY-BER'NA-CLE,    ^       „        ^ 

HY'BER-nAtE  (.—See    HiBERNACLE,    Hiber- 

,.0  „^^  'Lr-i.-^'^^r    [NATE,  HiBERNATIO.N. 
UY-BEB-NA'TION.  ) 

HY'BRI-DfZ-.\-BLE,  or  HYB'RI-DfZ-.\-BLE,  a.  Ca- 
pable of  producing  hybrids  with  members  of 
another  species. 

Hgbriditahle  genera  are  rarer  than  is  generally  supposed. 

J.  U.  Hooker. 

HY-BRT-DI-ZA'TION,  or  HYB-RI-PI-ZA'TION,  «. 
The  act  of  hybridizing  or  state  of  being  hy- 
bridized ;  the  fertilization  of  one  individual  by 
another  of  a  different  species. 

UY'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  CSoip.  water.]  {Bot.)  Lindley's 
name  for  nn  alliance  of  plants  consisting  of 
unisexual  aquatic  endogcns,  with  perfect  or 
imperfect  flowers.  It  comprises  the  Hydro- 
chnridaceie,  Nniadareie,  and  Zosteraceie. 

HY-I)RA'TION,  or  UYD-R.\'TION,  II.  (C'Afiii.)  The 
act  of  becoming,  or  state  of  being,  a  hydnitc. 
Water  of  hydration,  water  in  chemical  union 
with  a  substance  to  form  a  hydrate. 

IIY'DRIC.  n.  [Gr.  u««p,  water.]  {Chem.)  A  gen- 
eral epithet  applied  to  salts  in  which  hydrogen 
functions  as  a  metal;  txs,  "  Nydrie  bromate"; 
"  Hydric  chlorate."  j 

HY'DBiDE.firHY'DRIDE,  n.  {Chem.)   A  compound 


of  hydrogen  with  another  element.  Hydridt 
o/  mdhifl,  iiiamh-gaa,  or  fire-damp  ;  hydride  of 
phmyl,  bvnzinc. 
HY'r)R(.>.  [(Jr.  iU>(,.  water.]  {Chem.)  A  prefix 
UHvd  to  denote  water  ur  to  imply  the  presence 
of  hydrogen  ua  an  important  •lemeDt  in  a  eom- 
pound. 

HY'DRo-B.V-RoM'K-TKR,  ti.  [Or.  M»p.  water,  and 
Eiig.  baroiii>t<r.\  An  upjiarntuR  fur  determining 
the  depth  ot  the  <>ea  by  its  preMure. 

HY'I)Rf)-E-L£('TRIC,  n.  Relating  to  the  eTolo- 
tiun  of  electricity  through  the  agency  of  water 
or  steam ;  hydro-galvanic. 

HY'r)RO-GAI.-VXN'!C.   See  HrnRO-ELrrTRir,  Pup, 
HY-I»R(M;E'Nl.f  M.  n.     [Latinized  from  Eng.  ky- 
drotjen,  or  as  if  from  a  fictive  Gr.  form  in  i**.] 
(Chem.)     The  hypothetical  metal  of  which  hy- 
drogen is  supponcd  to  be  the  va]>or. 

HY-DliUfb'A,  or  UYb-R'iily.A,  n.  pi.  [«r.  vtpo, 
hydra,  and  ctJof,  leseniblunce.]  (ZuHl.)  Oncof 
the  divisions  of  the  Cwleutrrata,  rvmarkable  for 
forming  comfiound  wjlonies  usually  consii'ting 
of  numerous  tndividual  c<i  onies  of  two  or  more 
distinct  kin<l8,  united  by  a  cccnonarc,  one  set 
being  devoted  to  feeding  the  community,  and 
another  set  to  reproduction.  JohntoHS  Cyr. 

HY'DRO-MfeT'AL-Lf  B-gy,  n.  The  process  of  re- 
ducing ores  by  liquid  reagents. 

ny'r)RO-ME-TE-0-ROL'{>-^y, «.  That  department 
of  meteorology  which  investigates  atmoepherio 
aqiieous  phenomena. 

HY'DR0-ME'TE-0R5,  n.  pi.  {Meteor.)  A  general 
niiiiie  tor  the  various  forms  assume*!  by  water 
in  the  atmosphere,  as  clouds,  rain,  hail,  snow; 
atmospheric  aqueous  phenomena. 

HY'DR!>PXTH,  II.   One  who  practises  hydropathy. 

BY-ItltDPJf  Y-TA.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  itmfi,  water,  and 
i>vT6v,  a  plant.]  {Bot.)  An  alternative  name 
lor  the  AlijK. 

HY'DRO-pC'LT.  y.  [Or.  v<»p,  water,  and  v«AAm,  to 
swing,  to  hurl.]  A  machine  for  throwing  water 
by  hiind-power,  used  as  a  garden-engine,  a  fire- 
annihilator,  and  the  like.  A'uttaU. 

HY-l>rir>-s6'M.i,  II.  [Gr.  v«po«,  a  water-serpent, 
and  aiifi-a,  a  body.]  {Zool.)  The  entire  body 
of  a  hydrozoon,  whether  simple,  as  in  tho 
Hydra,  or  ciim|K>site,  as  in  a  Seitularium. 

UY-DRfl-STXT'lC,  a.  Add.  Hydrostatic  bed,  n 
kind  of  bed  capable  of  holding  water,  and 
covered  with  water-proof  cloth,  its  petruliar  ad- 
vantngos  being  that  it  prei^ses  e<iually  on  every 
part  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  Dody,  and  that 
it  is  always  ready  for  use. 

Hydrostatic  test,  the  putting  the  lungs  of  a 
dead  child  in  water  to  a.«ccrtain.  by  their  float- 
ing or  sinking,  whether  it  has  been  born  alive. 

Thomas. 

ni'-DRO-THE' CA,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  vjpoc,  a  water-ser- 

ftent,  a  polype,  and  ^q,  a  case.]  (Zuiil.)  Tha 
ittle  cup-like  expansions  in  acom|N>and  hydro- 
coon  into  which  the  polypitee  fit. 

HY-DRO-THKr'M.\L.  a.  [Gr.  vi-tp,  water, and  »*»>«> 
heat.]  Noting  the  influence  of  henletl  water 
in  producing  chemioil  and  mineral  change*, 
especially  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

nY-Dm}-ZO>OS,  «.;  pi.  lIY-bKO-ZO .t.  [Or.  M^of, 
a  wnter-serjient,  and  (war,  an  animal.]  A  mem- 
ber of  a  divi.>iiiin  of  the  CatUntrrata,  in  which 
the  walls  of  the  digestive  sac  are  not  «e|>anitcd 
from  that  of  the  general  body-cavity,  and  the 
repnHluctive  organs  arc  in  the  form  of  external 
processes.  The  animal«  may  exist  as  single  In- 
dividuals or  a*  members  of  a  colony  united  by  n 
common  flesh  or  cocnosarc.  In  the  componnd 
Hydroxua  there  are  two  distinct  sets  of  lojiida, 
one  set  serving  for  the  nutrition  of  the  colony, 
another  for  rcprtxluotion.  The  member*  are  all 
aquatic,  and  comprise  the  fresh-water  polypes, 
jelly-fishes,  sea-fans,  ^c. 

UY'f-TAL,  n.  [Gr.  vrr^.  rain :  ttom  m*,  to  water, 
to  rain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  rain;  no,  "H^al 
charts." 
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HY-E-tSg'RA-PHY,  h.  [Qr.  v«to?,  rain,  and  ypaifiia, 
to'wiite.]  That  department  of  hyetology  which 
treats  of  the  distribution  of  rain,  or  of  the  rain- 
fall in  different  localities;  a  treatise  on  rain. 

HY-E-TOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  uerds,  rain,  and  Aoyo?, 
discourse,  reason.]  That  department  of  lue- 
teorological  science  which  investigates  all  the 
phenomena  associated  with  rain. 

HY'GRO-GRXPH,  n.  [Gr.  vypo^,  wet,  andypa4>a,  to 
write.]  An  instrument  for  recording  the  varia- 
tions in  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere ;  an  automatic  hygrometer. 

HYK'SOS,  11.  pL  {Egyptology.) — See  Shepherd- 
kings,  Suppl. 

HY'L.E-0-sAUB,  1  n.    (Zool.)    Same  as  Hyl.eo- 

IIY'LE-O-SAUR,  j  SAURUS,  which  see. 

HY'LE,  n.     [Gr.  vAij,  matter.]     Matter. 

H^le,  lo  Plato,  the  material  in  which  theworld-forniini;  power 
works  up  and  works  out  the  ideas.  Krauth. 

JIY'LI-D/E,  n.  pi.  [Hi/la,  one  of  the  genera ;  from 
Gr.  iiXri,  a  forest,  and  patronymic  termination 
I'dfe.]  (Zoiil.)  A  family  of  anurous  amphibians 
fitted  for  living  on  trees ;  the  tree-frogs. — See 
Tree-prog. 

HY'lI§M,  m.  [Br.  vAij,  matter.]  (Met.)  The 
tlieory  which  regards  matter  as  the  original 
principle  of  evil,  in  opposition  to  the  good  spirit. 

Stormonth. 

HY-Lfigf'E-NY,  n.     The  origin  of  matter. 

HY-L0L'0-9Y,  H.  {Met.)  The  doctrine" or  theory 
of  matter  as  unorganized.  Krauth. 

HY-LOP'.K-THIST.  n.  A  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  hylopathism. 

HY-MEN-6-MY-CE' TE§,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  vtLr,v,  v/nei/os, 
a  thin  membrane,  and  /niiKrjs,  /iiii/c>)Tos,  a  fungus.] 
{Hot.)  That  division  of  the  sporiferous  fungi 
in  which  the  hymeneum,  or  fruit-bearing  sur- 
face, is  free,  and  naked  or  soon  exposed.  It 
includes  the  mushrooms,  toadstools,  <fec. 

HYM'NAL,  M.     Add.     A  collection  of  hymns. 

HYM'NIST,  Ji.     A  composer  of  hymns. 

HYM-NOG'RA-PHY,  n.  The  art  or  process  of  hymn- 
writing. 

t  HiiND'RESTE,  a.  &  ad.     Hindmost. 

And  ever  he  rode  the  hytidreste  of  the  rout.    Chancer. 


]■  HYNE  (hin  or  hln),  »i.  [A.  S.  Mna,  a  servant.] 
A  servant;  a  peasant;  a  hind.  "Bailiff,  nor 
herd,  nor  other  hyne."  Chancer. 

HY-O-SCY'A-MllS  (hi-^-si'j-mas),  »i.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
tioo-Kva/ixof — u?,  vds,  a  pig,  and  Kuajnos,  a  bean. 
The  beans  or  seeds  of  some  of  the  species  are 
poisonous  to  hogs.]  {Dot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  order  Solanacete,  of  which  the  most  in- 
teresting is  the  well-known  H.  niijer,  henbane 
or  pig's-bean,  of  Europe  and  Asia.  An  extract 
from  the  leaves  is  used  to  allay  nervous  irrita- 
bility, alleviate  pain,  and  procure  sleep,  where 
it  is  undesirable  to  employ  opium. 

HY-Pm-MS-THE'^JA    (-the'zh?),  I  „.       [Gr.     xmip, 

HY-PER-JES-THE'SIS,  )  over,    and    oi<r- 

flrjeris,  feeling.]  {Path.)  Excessive  or  morbid 
sensibility  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

HY-PE'RI-ON,  n.  {Class.  Myth.)  A  deity,  father 
of  Aurora,  in  Homer  identical  with  the  sun, 
and  remarkable  for  his  beauty. 

So  excellent  a  king,  that  was  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  Satyr.  Shak. 

HY-PER-PHA'^IA  (-fa'zhj),  n.  [Gr.  vwfp,  over,  and 
<^ao-i9,  speech.]  Want  of  control  over  the  organs 
of  speech. 

HY'PHEN,  V,  a.     To  connect  by  a  hyphen. 

HY-PHO-MY-CE'TE§,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  v4>a,  a  web,  and 
/nuKt|s,  (xi;(t»)Tos,  a  musBroom.]  {Hot.)  One  of  the 
great  divisions  of  Fnuyi,  comprising  those  species 
which  have  naked  spores  borne  on  free  or  only 
fasciculate  threads;  the  moulds.    Treas.  of  Bot. 

HY-PHO-MY-CE'TOtJS,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  vegetable  moulds. 

Hi?P'NO-B.\TE,  H.  [Gr.  v-nvo^,  sleep,  and  /SaiVcd,  to 
go.]  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  a  somnam- 
bulist. 

HYP'NO-TIZE,  V.  a.  To  throw  into  a  state  of  hyp- 
notism. 

HY'PO.  Add.  A  prefix  to  words  of  Greek  origin, 
signifying  under,  or  a  less  decree  of,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  Latin  prefix  sub. 

HY'PO-BLXST,  or  H YP'O-BLXST,  n.  [Gr.  viro,  under, 
and /SAaards,  a  shoot.]  {Physiol.)  The  lower  of 
the  two  layers  of  cells  constituting  the  blasto- 
derm of  an  ovum  : — sometimes  called  endodenn. 

HY-PO-CAR-PO-g!E'AN,  a.  [Gr.  utto,  under,  icapTrds, 
fruit,  and  yea,  y^,  the  earth.]  {Bot.)  Noting 
plants  which  produce  their  fruit  below  ground. 


HY-PO-CIILO'RIN,  II.  [Gr.  i-^rd,  under,  and  Eng. 
chlorine.,  which  see.]  {Chem.)  An  oleaginous 
substance  discovered  by  Pringsheim  in  chloro- 
phyll grains,  and  supposed  by  him  to  be  the 
true  primary  assimilation  product  of  the  plant: 
— written  also  hypochromyl. 

HY-P0-CHR6'MYL,  ji.     See  preceding  entry. 

HY-PO-OY'CLOID,  n.  [Gr.  i-7rd,  under,  and  kvk\(l- 
ofi^?,  circular.]  {Math.)  The  curve  tr.aced  by  a 
point  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  which  rolls 
on  the  concave  side  of  a  fixed  circle. 

HYP'0-DERM,  n.  [Gr.  vird,  under,  and  «e>^a,  the 
skin.]  {Bot.)  The  term  applied  by  Sachs  to 
such  layers  of  tissue  as  lie  beneath  the  epider- 
mis, performing  the  physiological  function  of 
strengthening  the  epidermal  tissue: — written 
also  hypoderma.  Sachs. 

HYP-0-DER'MIC,  n.  [Gr.  imo,  under,  and  Sep,ia, 
the  skin.]  {Med.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  what 
lies  under  the  skin  ;  subcutaneous.  Hypoder- 
mic injection  {Med.),  the  injection  of  medicinal 
substances,  as  ana3sthetics,  narcotics,  &c.,  under 
the  skin  by  means  of  a  syringe. 

HYP-0-gE'AL,  a.     Same  as  Hypogean. 

HYP-0-gE'lJM,  )!.;  pi.  HYP-O-^E'A.  Add.  A 
term  more  specifically  applied  to  the  subterra- 
nean chambers  hewn  out  of  the  rocks  along  the 
Nile  throughout  the  Libyan  range  of  hills. 

HY-POG-N.\'THOyS,  a.  [Prefix  hyjw,  and  Gr. 
yvoieos,  thejaw.]  {Oniiih.  &  Ent.)  Having  the 
lower  mandible  longer  than  the  upper. 

HY-POTH'EC,  n.  [Fr.  hypotheque;  Gr.  vnoBriKri,  a 
])ledge.]  {Scots  Law.)  A  lien  or  security  over 
goods  in  respect  of  a  debt  due  by  the  owner  of 
the  goods.  Thus,  a  landlord  has  a  hypothec 
over  the  furniture  or  crops  of  his  tenant,  a  law- 
agent  over  the  title-deeds  of  his  client,  &g. 

HYP-0-ZO'IC,  a.  [Gr.  i-rrd.  under,  and  ^<oiicd?,  of  or 
relating  to  life;  from  ^iiov,  a  living  creature.] 
{Geol.)  Noting  those  rocks  which  have  as  yet 
yielded  no  organic  remains,  and  whicli  lie  under 
the  fossiliferous  strata. 

HYS-SO'PyS, n.  {l{om.Cath.Ch.)—SeeYsoFvs, Sup. 

HYS-TER-dPH'Y-TA,^n,    pi,        [Gr.    i^rrr^pa,    the 

HYS'TER-0-PHYTES,  J  womb,  and  (^vrdi/,  a  plant.] 

( ffot.)   A  name  sometimes  given  to  plants  living 

on  dead  or  living  organic  matter,  as  fungi. 


I. 


I.    (Chem.)    The  symbol  of  iodine. 

Ic.  {Chem.)  An  affix  to  the  name  of  an  element 
indicJating  that  it  is  present  in  a  compound — 
acid  or  salt — in  combination  with  as  many  atoms 
of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  Ac,  as  it  is  normally  ca- 
pable of  combining  with  ;  as,  "Ferric  oxide" ; 
"  Ferric  acid." — See  Ous,  Suppl. 

ICE'— CXp,  11.  {Oeol.)  A  great  extent  of  perma- 
nent ice,  such  as  that  which  covers  the  polar 
regions  : — specifically,  the  great  ice-covering 
spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face during  the  glacial  period  or  periods.  It  is 
to  the  movement  of  this  ice-cap  seaward,  es- 
pecially at  the  end  of  each  period,  that  the 
various  glacial  phenomena,  as  boulder-drift, 
striated  and  smoothed  rock-surfaces,  carving  of 
river-valleys,  Ac,  are  to  be  ascribed. 

Iced  (Ist),  a.  l.  Chilled  with  ice;  as,  "Iced 
champagne." 

2.  Frosted  with  sugar ;  as,  "Iced  cake." 

ICE-LXnd'IC,  n.  Add.  Icelandic  represents  very 
closely  the  primitive  Scandinavian  tongue  from 
which  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Norse  have  been 
developed,  bearing  nearly  the  same  relation  to 


these  tongues  that  Sanscrit  does  to  the  other 
Indo-European  tongues. 

iCE'-MAs'TER,  n.  {Naut.)  One  who  has  charge 
of  a  vessel  in  ice. 

t  ICH'  (c/i  as])i rated  guttural),  pron.  [A.  S.  ic] 
Ger.  ?cA.]     I,     "Ich  assent."  Chaucer, 

ICH'NITE,  n.     [Gr.  txi'ov,  a  track,  and  termination 
ite,  signifying  a  min- 
eral, a  stone.    {Pal.) 
A    fossil    footstep  or 
track  of  an  animal, 
originally   made    on 
the  sand  or  mud  of     , 
an  ancient  sea-shore  i^Iil^i^^lZ^^JTiir^rDhio- 
or  lake-margin.  eauis  oii  saiKietone). 

ICH-N5s'C0-PY,  n.  [Gr.  I^i-os,  a  footstep,  and 
vKoneu,  to  search.]  A  seeking  for  traces: — spe- 
cifically, a  searching  in  earlier  systems  for  germs 
of  thought  which  were  matured  at  a  later  period. 

ICH-NO-ZO'A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  tx''os>  a  track,  and  ^wof, 
an  animal.]  {/'al.)  A  name  for  animals  whose 
existence  is  revealed  by  their  tracks. 

ICH'THY-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  ixOvi,  a  fish.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  fishes. 


I)3H-THY-0-C5P'RO-LiTE,  n.  [Gr.  Ix9v<!,  a  fish, 
and  Eng.  coprolife.]  {Pal.)  The  fossil  dung 
of  fishes. 

ICH-THY-0-d6R'Y-L!TE,  «.  [Gr.  ix6vt,  a  fish,  iopv, 
a  spear,  and  AiSo?,  a  stone.]  {Pal.)  A  fossil 
spine  or  dermal  defence  of  a  fish. 

iCH-THY-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  IxOvi,  a  fish,  and 
ypd<j>u>,  to  write.]     A  description  of  fishes. 

!)3H'THY-0ID,  a.  Resembling  a  fish  ;  fish-like  :— 
specilically,  noting  certain  .'^aurian  reptiles  ap- 
proaching the  fishes  in  character. 

IfJH-THY-O-MOR'PHIC,  a.  [Gr.  1x9^,  a  fish,  and 
/nop<^)j,  form.]  Having  the  form,  or  form  and 
nature,  of  a  fish. 

In  the  religion  of  Babylon  the  conception  of  idhthyomorpkic 
gods  held  a  more  prominent  place  than  elsewhere. 

Contemp.  Rev. 

f£H-THY-6P SI-DA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Ix9v<:,  a  fish,  oi^.?, 
appearance,  and  patronymic  termination  ida.^ 
{Zoiil.)  The  branchiate  vertebrates — a  primary 
division  of  the  Vertehrata,  having  gills  (tem- 
porary or  persistent)  and  nucleated  blood-cor- 
puscles, but  neither  amnion  nor  allantois.  It 
comprises  fishes  and  amphibia. 
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ICH-TUY-dP-T^R-YQ' I-A,  n.  pi.  [Or.  ix«v«,  a  fish, 
n.ni\  vrtpuytov,  a  will);.]  (I'al.)  An  order  of 
foi<8il  reptilea  with  limbs  I'uriuoJ  fur  Bwiiiiming, 
like  fins.  Henry, 

ICH-THY-UR' NIS,  n.  [Gr.  ixflu*,  a  fish,  and  opvi^t, 
a  bird.]  (Pal.)  An  extinct  genua  of  birds 
found  in  the  upper  cretaceous  shale  of  Kansas, 
having  fish-like  teeth  and  biconcave  vertebne, 
whence  the  name.  Dana. 

ICH-THY-O-SAIJU'I-A,  )  „.   pi.     (p„l,)      A    group 

It;H'TIIY-0-sAUR§,  J  of  marine  lizards  ( Enalio- 
tuiirs),  characterized  by  swimming-paddles,  bi- 
concave vertebra;,  and  teeth  set  in  a  groove, 
whose  remains  are  found  in  the  mesozoic  strata. 

i^'I-Ly,  ad.  In  an  icy  manner;  freezingly. 
"  Faultily  faultless,  iciVy  regular."        Teiinyaon. 

I-CO-nSl'A-TKY,  h.  [Gr.  t'lKutv,  an  image,  and 
\aTptia,  service.]  The  worship  of  the  Divine 
ISeing  through  images ;  the  use  of  visible  sym- 
bols in  divine  worship;  the  worship  of  images; 
idolatry.  Contemp.  liev. 

lO-TE'HI-A,  n.  [L.  icterng,  Gr.  txrcpo;,  a  bird  of  a 
yellowish-green  color;  from  iKTtpoi,  jaundice.] 
( Oniith.)  A  genus  of  birds  comprising  the  chiit- 
tering  flycatcher  (/.  viridis),  a  curious  North- 
American  bird  of  passage  appearing  about  the 
end  of  May  and  remaining  concealed  in  deep 
thickets,  whence  it  tries  to  scare  away  intruders 
by  its  varied  and  odd  monosyllabic  notes,  which 
have  something  of  a  ventriloquial  character. 
It  has  been  variously  classed  in  the  genera  Mita- 
cicapa,  Turdus,  <tc. 

ID^.  A  classical  patronymic  termination,  from 
Gr.  I'Sijs,  signifying  descendants  or  successors  of, 
as  Heraclidm,  Dardanidm;  also  used  in  natural 
history  to  denote  families  of  animals,  as  Eqnidse, 
the  horse  family,  Cervldie,  the  deer  family : — 
sometimes  written  ida,  as  Ichthyopgida. 

IDE,  11.  (/cA.)  A  fish  (Lenciscus  Tdiis)  of  the 
same  genus  with  the  roach,  dace,  Ac,  inhabit- 
ing the  lakes  of  Northern  Europe,  but  ascend- 
ing the  rivers  to  spawn. 

IDE.  (Chem.)  An  afiix  to  oxygen,  chlorine,  flu- 
orine, cyanogen,  iodine,  and  the  names  of  other 
non-metallic  elements  when  these  are  combined 
with  each  other  or  with  metals,  Ac,  in  propor- 
tions not  forming  an  acid;  as  sodium  chloride. 

Thomas. 

1-DE'AL-I8T,  n.  Add.  One  who  indulges  in  ideas 
of  imaginary  excellence  or  perfection  :  one  given 
to  form  romantic  fancies  and  expectations ;  an 
idealistic  dreamer. 

i-»E-AL-Is'TIC,  a.  Add.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
idealization;  given  to  idealizing;  characteristic 
of  an  idealist. 

i-DE-AL-1-ZA.'TION,  n.  Add.  The  act  of  regard- 
ing from  an  ideal  point  of  view  ;  the  act  of  in- 
vesting with  ideal  perfection  or  of  elevating 
into  the  sphere  of  the  ideal. 

i-DE'A-LOoUE,  n.  One  who  indulges  in  ideal 
speculations  or  theories;  one  given  to  idealize; 
a  theorist,     [ii.]  E.  B.  Brotoning. 

i-DE'AT,    >  „.     (Met.)     That  which  exists  in  na- 
i-DE'ATE,  i  ture  corresponding  to,  or  as  the  cor- 
relate of,  an  idea;  the  object  of  an  idea,     [u.] 

I7nles9  every  Idea  which  U  distinctl.v  conceived  in  the  minil 
has  it>  ideatt  or  oUiect,  melaphyaicians  are  without  plau.illtle 
pretence.  a.  6.  Lewes. 

i-DE-A'TIOK,  H.  The  act  or  process  of  forming 
ideas  or  mental  representations  of  external  ob- 
jects; the  process  of  converting  objects  of  the 
senses  into  objects  of  thought;  thought  as  dis- 
tinguished from  sensntion. 

Kvery  Intellectual  activity  falls  Into  one  of  three  Kroup«.— 
of  aeniatlon,  correlation,  an  1  ideation.  Ideation  slgnlflci  the 
recall  of  sensations,  cither  in  the  relations  originally  experienced 
or  as  moditled.  Dr.  \oah  Porter. 

The  function  of  the  brain  [or  cerebrum]  is  Thought,  or,  as 
James  Mill,  with  a  nice  sense  of  utility,  proposed  to  call  it, 
Ideation.  Q.  H.  Lewe: 

i-DB-A'TION-AL.  a.  Of  or  relating  to  ideation  or 
the  forming  of  ideas. 

The  rapidity  and  the  intensity  of  the  ideational  process  are 
closely  dependent  upon  physiological  conditions.  Huxley. 

I-DfiN'TIC,  a.  Add.  Identic  note  {Diplomacy), 
one   of    several    notes    conceived    in    identical 
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terms  presented  by  the  representatives  of  sev- 
eral powers,  at  or  about  the  same  time,  to  a 
power  whose  policy  they  hope  to  influence  by 
this  simultaneous  expression  of  unanimity. 
"  The  identic  note  presented  to  the  Porte  by  the 
six  powers."  Sir  V.  Dilke. 

i'DE-o-grAph,  n.  [See  Ideographic]  A  written 
or  printed  character  representing  an  idea  inde- 
pendently of  sound.  Ideographs  are  abbreviated 
hieroglyphs,  and  form  the  transition  stage  be- 
tween hieroglyphic  and  phonetic  writing.  $60, 
£50,  are  examples.  Ideographs  are  eui]iloycd  in 
ancient  Egyptian  and  modern  Chinese  writing. 

i-DE-UG'RA-PHY,  n.  Add.  A  writing  by  means 
of  signs  intelligible  to  people  speaking  every 
variety  of  language  : — opposed  to  phonoyraphy. 

Id'I-O-GRXpH,  n,  [Gr.  i4io«,  one's  own,  and  ypa4>ta, 
to  write.]  A  mode  of  writing,  or  a  mark  or 
signature,  peculiar  to  an  individual,  and  by 
which  he  may  be  recognized.  The  marks  which 
the  American  Indians  carve  on  trees,  Ac,  are 
idiograpka. 

ID-I-O-GRApH'IC,  a.  Consisting  of  idiographs; 
as,  "Jdiographic  writing";  "Jdiographic  char- 
acters." 

Id-I-6l'A-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  i«to«,  one's  own,  one's  self, 
and  AoTp«ia,  worship.]  Worship  of  one's  self; 
self-worship. 

iD'I-OT-fSH,  a.    Somewhat  idiotical  or  foolish. 

i'DLESSE,  n.    Same  as  Idless. 

i'DOL-iZE,  V.  M.    To  make  or  worship  idols,     [n.] 

t  I'-F£ckS',  interj.     A  euphemism  for  "  in  faith." 

Shak. 

IG-NIT'ER,  n.  He  who  or  that  which  ignites : — 
specifically,  the  contrivance  for  igniting  a  tor- 
pedo, and  the  like. 

IG'NO-RXn-TIN,    1  „.     [Fr.,  a  brother  of  char- 

IG'NO-R.AN-TINE,  J  ity,  a  ragged-school  teacher.] 
{Rom.  Oath.  Ch.)  A  member  of  a  religious 
order  founded  in  1495  by  a  Portuguese  saint 
for  the  care  of  the  sick,  but  now  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor: — called 
also  brother  of  charity. 

Ig'NO-RANT-I§M,  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  sys- 
tem or  the  spirit  which  would  keep  the  masses 
ignorant: — called  also  obscurantism. 

"iG'NO-RANT-IST,  n.  One  opposed  to  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge. 

IG'U-VINE,  a.     Same  as  Eugubian,  Suppl, 

i'LAND,  »i.  The  earlier  and  correct  spelling  of 
island. — See  Island,  Suppl. 

f  tLE,  n.  An  isle.  "Olde  Britons  dwelling  in 
this  He."  Chaucer. 

Il'J-AC,  a.  [Gr.  tXtoxo;.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ancient  Ilium  or  Troy. 

The  other  epics  of  the  lUeu  cycle  differ  in  their  narrative  ttom 
the  Iliad.  Uladttone. 

t  I-LtcHE',  I'a.      Alike.     "  The  Theban  knights 
f  I-l1kE',    J  honored  both  iliche."  Chancer. 


Ill-looking;     plain. 
Sir  W.  Scott. 


To 


ILL'-LOOKED    (-lakt),    a 

[Scotch.] 
IL-LOgi-I-CAL'I-TY,  n.     Illogicalness. 
t  IL-LURE',  V.  a.     [Pref.  i7  for  in,  and  lure.] 

entice  or  allure  deceitfully;  to  lure. 

The  devil  ensnarcth  souls,  by  illuring  them  with  the  muck 
and  dung  of  this  world,  to  undo  them.  Futler. 

IL-LU'§ION  (il-iri'zhyn),  n.  Add.  A  delicate  kind 
of  lace  fabric  used  fbr  ladies'  dresses  and  dra- 
pery, bridal  veils,  Ac. 

1L-LCs'TRA-BLE,  a.     That  can  be  illustrated. 

Il'LU-TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  into,  and  lutum, 
mud.]  To  smear,  as  the  body,  with  mud,  es- 
pecially with  the  mud  of  mineral  springs;  to 
prnctise  illutation. 

Il-LU-TA'TION,  fi.  The  process  or  practice  of 
using  mud-baths.  Such  a  practice  was  common 
among  the  ancients,  and  they  are  still  used  in 
Tartary  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  at  many  Luro- 
pean  spas. 

f  IM-A-QER,  n.  One  who  makes  images  or  statues ; 
a  sculpttjr.  "  Praxiteles,  a  rare  imager  and  cut- 
ter in  stone."  Holland. 
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JM-XQ-i-nA'TION-^L,  a.  Relating  to,  or  prodoeed 

by,  the  imagination. 
jM-BAn',  p.  a.     To  put  to  the  ban;  Ut  exoommu- 

nicate  in  a  civil  or  itocial  s«nse.     [it.] 

Jiftl  /letrloK, 
|M-BAnd',  r.  a.     To  band  together  ;  to  unite  intb 

a  band  or  bands.     *'  Imbnuded  nations." 

Joel  ttnrltne. 
t  IM-bAbe*,  p.  a.    To  lay  bare;  to  expose.     "To 

imbare  their  crookwl  title*."    Shak.    (A  doobt. 

ful  remling,  tiM6arap|K!aring  in  several  editions.) 
t  IM-bOS'TUBE,  m.   Embowied  work  ;  embossment. 

Beam  A  Ft, 
|M-mAn'U-EL,  m.     Same  as  Emxaxfel,  Rappl. 
}M-MiCR9E',  r.  u.    To  disappear,  a*  behind  another 

body,  or  by  iiumervion  into  some  medium. — See 

Immeusio.s,  3.     [k.] 

IM-MOR-TELLE,  n.     [Fr.— See  IMMORTAL.! 

1.  {Bot.)  A  name  common  to  iicvcml  flowert 
of  the  genera  Aulennnrin,  Xeniuthrmnm,  //«•- 
lichrysuM,  (Jnaphalium,  Ac,  from  their  durabil- 
ity ;  everlasting  flower. 

2.  A  wreath  of  such  flowers  pla^^ed  on  a  tomb, 
eofiin,  urn,  or  the  like,  as  an  expression  of  un- 
dying nfi^cction. 

3.  The  wood  of  Erythrinn  glauca. 
JM-PAC'TION,  n.      A   disease  among  animals  in 

which  the  foo<l  becomes  hard  and  dry  and 
closely  impacteil  in  the  stomach,  so  as  frequently 
toconiititutea  fatal  case  of  indigestion;  stomach- 
staggers. 

IM-PAB-I-dI^'I-TATE.  a.  [L.  impar,  unequal,  and 
digitus,  a  tiuger.J  {Zool.)  Having  the  number 
of  fingers  and  toes  uneven  ;  ))erissodactyle. 

IM-PAS'SI0N-.\-BLE,  a.  Easily  roused  to  passion; 
highly  emotional. 

IM-PAST'ING, «.  {Engraving.)  An  intermixture 
of  lines  and  points  to  represent  thickness  or 
de]ith  of  coloring. 

IM-PASfTO,  n.  [Ital.— See  Impaste.]  {Paint.) 
A  term  expressive  of  the  layer  or  body  of  pig- 
ment applied  by  a  painter  to  his  canvas. 

Fairkolt, 

IM-PAV'ID,  o.     Not  timid;  having  no-fear. 

IM-PE-cC'NI-oCs.  a.  Destitute  of,  or  scantily 
supplied  with,  money;  moneyless;  poor. 

Im'PED,  n.  [L.  im  for  in,  not,  and  pe*,  pedis,  a 
foot.]  {Zool.)  A  mammal  without  feet  or  vis- 
ible organs  of  walking;  an  apod.  The  whale  ia 
an  example. 

IM-P£r'A-TO-RY,  a.     Imperatorial. 

IM-PE'RI-AL,  n.    A  size  of  paper,  21  inches  by  30. 

m-PE'RI-.\L,  n.  Add.  A  Russian  gokl  coin, 
equal  to  ten  rubles,  and  worth  £1  12«.  "id.  ster- 
ling, or  $8  nearly. 

IM-PE'RI-AL-iZE,  r.  a.  To  make  imperial;  to 
rnise  to  being  an  empire.  Fmlitr. 

IM-p£b'il-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  imperilling  or 
state  of  being  in  peril ;  peril. 

Im-PER-S0N-|-FI-CA'T19N,  n.     Same  as  Imper- 

S<^)NATIOM. 

Imp'EY-AN.  ».  [After  Chief-Justioe  Impey,  who 
attempted  to  intro- 
duce the  bird  into 
Britain.]  A  large 
bird  (  Lophnphomt 
Impeyanns)  of  the 
phea.«iint  family,  a 
native  of  the  higher 
regions  of  the  Hima- 
layas, remarkable  for 
the  brilliant  uictjillio 
hues  of  its  plumage.  I■^MTan. 

m-PI.Ai.'^ES-T.V T.i,     )  I,. ;>/.  [ L.  im  for  in,  not, and 

ni-rL.i{--K\-TA'Ll-.l.]  plaemln.]  {Xuiil.)  TorOM 
applied  by  Owen  to  marsupials  and  monotreorae, 
in  which  the  placenta  is  nut  developed. 

]M-PL.\TE',  r.  a.  To  cover  or  sheathe  with  platas; 
OS,  "To  implale  a  ship." 

)M-PLl(,'^{T,  a.  Add.  Unqiiestioning;  nnra- 
serve<i :  as,  "  fmplirit  obedience ;"  **  impticit 
submission  to  the  authority  of  the  ehareh. 
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IM-PLORE',  V.  H.  To  make  supplication  ;  to  en- 
treiit;  iis,  "An  eye  which  coiuuiands  not  tm- 
ploreH." 

IM-PLO'§10N  (im-plo'zhun),  n.  A  bursting  in- 
ward; as,  "Tlie  implosion  of  a  glass  vessel  let 
down  to  a  great  depth  in  the  sea."     [it.] 

Carpenter.     Hir  Wycille  Thomson. 

JM-PLC'VI-UM,  n.  [L.]  The  cistern  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  atrium  of  an  ancient  Kouian  house, 
frequently  ornamented  by  a  fountain,  mosaic- 
work,  Ac.  FairhoU. 

f  1M-P01'§0N-EB,  «.     A  poisoner.        Beau,  tie  Fl. 

IM-p66n',  n.  (Znol.)  A  small  South-African  an- 
telope (Antilope  or  Cephalopua  mergens),  much 
esteemed  for  its  flesh  by  the  Dutch  colonists, 
who  call  it  duyker-hok,  (diver-buck),  from  its 
plunging  into  bushes  when  pursued. 

t  IM-PORT'INQ,  a.  Full  of  import;  significant. 
"  An  importiny  visage."  Shak. 

IM-PREG-NA'TION,  «.  Add.  (Min.)  A  general 
name  for  metallic  deposits  having  neither  de- 
fined boundaries  nor  form. 

JM-PKE'^A,  I  ,1.     [It.    impreso.]     An    emblem    or 

IM'PRE.5E,  J  device  with  a  motto,  as  on  a  shield, 
seal,  &ii. ;  an  impress. 

You  have 
Razed  out  ray  imprese,  leaving  me  no  sign 
To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman.  Shak. 

IM-PRE-§.i'RI-d,  n.  [It.,  from  impresa,  enter- 
prise.] A  stage-director: — specifically,  the  con- 
ductor of  an  opera-troupe. 

Im' PRO-BATE,  V.  a.  Add.  {Scots  Law.)  To  show 
to  be  false;  to  disallow  as  false. 

m-PROB'A-TIVE,  a.  Implying  improbation;  tend- 
ing to  improbate. 

IM-PRO-VI§'A-TO-Ry,  a.  Improvisatorial ;  ex- 
temporaneous. 

IM-PiJ'BER-AL,  a.  Not  having  arrived  at  puberty ; 
iiuinature. 

In.     {Chem.)     The  symbol  of  indium. 

IN-AP-PEL-LA-BIL'I-TY,  k.  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  inappellable  ;  incapability  of  being  ap- 
pealed against  or  from.  "  The  inappellability 
of  the  councils."  Coleridge. 

In-AP-PEL'LA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  appealed 
against  or  from. 

In-AR-tIc-V-LA' TA,  n.  pi.  [L.  in,  not,  and  articu- 
Ihh,  a  joint.]  A  group  of  brachiopods  in  which 
the  valves  of  the  shell  have  no  hinge. 

IN-Au'GUB,  v.  a.     To  inaugurate,     [b.] 

IN-AU-GU-RAL,  M.    An  inaugural  address.    [U.  S.] 

IN-BREED',  V.  n.  In  stock-raising,  to  breed  in 
and  in ;  to  breed  from  stock  closely  related. 

IN-CAN-DES'CENCE,  n.  Add.  Incandescence  light 
(Elec),  the  brilliant  light  emitted  by  a  strip  or 
filament  of  an  electric  conductor  of  considerable 
resistance,  arranged  so  as  to  be  heated  to  incan- 
descence by  fin  electric  current  traversing  it. 

IN-CAp'SU-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  into,  and  eap- 
sula,  dim.  of  capsa,  a  chest.] 

1.  To  put  into,  or  as  into,  a  chest ;  to  shorten 
by  pushing  the  several  parts  within  one  another, 
as  the  tubes  of  a  telescope. 

2.  (Ling.)  To  cause  several  distinct  words, 
or  parts  of  them,  to  coalesce  into  one  compound 
word. 

An  iHcapsulated  word  constitutes  a  proposition  of  Itself,  com- 
bining all  its  elements — subject,  copula,  predicate,  object. 

Amer.  Cyc. 

IN-CXP'SU-LAT-TXG,  a.  (Ling.)  Noting  those 
languages  which  unite  several  distinct  words 
into  one  long  one,  abbreviating  or  contracting 
them  so  that  the  compound-  is  made  up  of  parts 
only  of  the  constituent  words : — applied  to  the 
lan:5uages  of  America  called  otherwise  polysyn- 
thetic. 

IN-CAR'NATE,  v.  n.  To  form  flesh;  to  granulate, 
as  a  wound.      [Obs.  or  K.]  Sterne. 

IN-CAR'NATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  incarnate  or  em- 
bodied manner. 

Freedom 
Comes  concrete  to  us,  to  be  understood 
Fixed  in  a  feudal  form  incarnately.  E.  S.  Browning. 

IN-CAR-NI-FI-CA'TION,  n.   Same  as  Incarnation. 
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IN-CARVE',  t?.  a.  To  carve  into,  [n.]  "Stone 
incurved  traits."  Emerson. 

IN-CIR-CUM-SCRIP'TION,  n.  The  quality  of  not 
being  ciii)abte  of  circumsoriptiou  :  incaiiability 
of  limitation.  Jer.  Taylor. 

IN-CI'SIVE,  a.  Add.  [Fig.]  («)  Acute;  keen ; 
terse;  as,  "An  incisire  style."  (b)  Biting;  sar- 
castic.    "  Her  incisive  smile."   E.  U.  Browning. 

IN-CLAVE',  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  clavus,  a  nail.] 
{Her.)  Resembling  in  form  the  parts  of  a  dove- 
tail joint: — said  of  borders  of  ordinaries,  Ac. 

IN-CIilN'ING,  a.  Add.  f  Compliant.  "The 
inclining  Desdemona."  Shak. 

f  IN-CLIN'INGjM.  Inclination.  "Is  it  your  own 
inclining  t"  Shak. 

IN-CLUDE',  V.  a.  Add.  f  To  close  up ;  to  con- 
clude ;  to  end. 

We  will  include  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Shak.    Schmidt. 

IN-CLU'§ION,  n.  Add.  {Mineral.)  A  foreign 
body,  as  a  crystal  or  a  liquid,  included  in  the 
body  of  a  mineral.  Such  inclusions  are  gener- 
ally of  minute  size  and  discovered  by  the  micro- 
scope. Dana. 

I  IN-C6M-PRE-HENSE',  a.  Incomprehensible. 
"  Incomprehense  in  virtue."     Maraton.     Webster. 

IN-CON'GRU-OyS-NESS,  »i.     Incongruity. 

IN-C0-6r-DI-NA'TI0N,  n.  Absence  of  coordina- 
tion or  of  harmonious  arrangement  or  action; 
as,  "  Incoordination  of  muscular  motions." 

IN-COR'0-NATE,  a.  [L.  in,  upon,  and  corona,  a 
crown.]  Crowned.  [Poet.  <&  E.]  "With  sign 
of  victory  incoronate."  Longfellow. 

IN-CR£d'U-LOUS,  a.^  Add.  f  ^o*  easy  to  be  be- 
lieved :  incredible.  "  No  incrednlous  or  unsafe 
circumstance."  Shak.     Schmidt. 

IN'CRE-MATE,  v.  a.  [L.  in  intensive,  and  eremo, 
crentatum,  to  burn.]  To  consume  by  burning, 
as  a  dead  body ;  to  cremate. 

IN-CRE-MA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  incre- 
mating ;  the  consuming  of  a  dead  body  by  tire. 

IN-OU-BA'TION,  n.  Add.  {Path.)  The  germi- 
nation of  a  contagious  poison.  Incnbation  of  a 
disease,  the  period  that  elapses  between  the  re- 
ception of  a  morbific  poison  into  the  economy 
and  the  invasion  of  the  disease.  DnngUson. 

IN-CtJ'BA-TO-RY,  o.  Of  or  pertaining  to  incuba- 
tion ;  serving  to  incubate. 

IN-CUM'BRANQ-ER,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  has  an 
encumbrance  or  legal  claim  on  an  estate. 

IN-DEN-TIL'LY,  a.  {Her.)  Noting  an  ordinary 
marked  by  deep  indentations. 

IN'DIA-PA'PER,  n.  A  fine  variety  of  absorbent 
paper  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  bamboo 
and  the  cotton-tree  in  India  and  China. 

In'DIA-PROOF,  n.  An  engraving  printed  on 
India-paper. 

IN-DIC'A-TIVE,  a.  Add.  {Early  Art.)  Noting 
a  style  of  representation  in  which  a  part  stood 
for  a  whole  ;  suggestive  :  thus,  a  tree  was  in- 
dicative of  a  forest ;  a  ship,  of  a  fleet, 

IN'DI-GO-BIRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  North-Ameri- 
can bird  of  the  finch  family,  the  Cyanospiza 
cyaneu,  of  a  beautiful  blue  color,  in  much  re- 
quest as  a  cage-bird  on  account*  of  the  sweetness 
of  its  song. 

IN-DIG'0-TIN,    1  „.     The  coloring-matter  of  in- 

IN-DIG'0-TINE,  I  digo. 

IN-DI-R£CT',  a.  Add.  Indirect  tax,  a  tax,  as 
custom  and  excise  duties,  not  collected  directly 
from  the  tax-payer. 

IN-DIS-TInC'TIVE,  a.  1.  Not  distinctive  or  dis- 
tinguishable from  others. 

2.  Incapable  of  making  distinctions. 

IN-DIS-TINC'TIVE-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
indistinctive  or  undistinguishable  from  others. 
"The  general  indistinctivenesa  from  distance." 

De  Qnincey. 
2.  Incapability  of  making  distinctions. 

In'DI-UM,  n.  [Gr.  IvStKov,  L.  indicum,  indigo, 
dark  blue : — from  the  color  of  its  spectrum  lines. 


,  INDUSTEY 

— See  iNniGO.]  An  extremely  rare  metal  discov- 
ered in  zinc  blende.  It  is  a  triad,  silver-white, 
soft,  and  ductile,  and  its  spectiuin  is  character- 
ized by  two  indigo-blue  lines.  Sym.  In.;  At. 
wt.  1 13.4.  Fownes. 

IN-DI-VERT'I-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  turned  aside, 
[u.]  "  Indiveitible  from  bis  way  as  a  moving 
column."  C.  Lamb. 

IN-DI-VID'U-AL,  n.  Add.  {Physiol.)  The  entire 
result  of  the  development  of  a  fertilized  ovum, 
ovule,  or  other  genu. 

IN-DI-VtD'U-AL-I§M,  n.  1.  Add.  The  condition 
of  standing  apart  by  one's  self;  individual  ef- 
fort for  individual  ends. 

De  Maistre  saw  clearly  that  mere  individualism  is  anarchy, 
and  that  the  moral  education  of  man  is  possible  only  through 
some  binding  social  force.  iVo/.  Vaird. 

2.  {Social  Science.)  The  doctrine  that  the 
interests  of  society  are  best  furthered  by  every 
individual  striving,  with  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  for  his  own  individual  advan- 
tage and  welfare  : — opposed  to  communiam  and 
socialism. 

3.  {lieligion.)  Reliance  on  one's  individual 
convictions,  as  opposed  to  acceptance  of  the  creed 
or  dogmas  of  any  church  or  other  organization  ; 
individual  or  independent  faith  or  convictions. 

Individualiam  is  the  logical  outcome  of  Protestantism,  and 
individualism  is  pure  rationali.-^m.        Amer.  Cath.  (^uar.  Rev. 

IN-DI-VID-U-AL-IS'TIC,  o.  Of  or  relating  to,  or 
chararacterized  by,  individualism ;  for  one's  self 
alone;  selfish. 

His  [Comte's]  vouthf\il  association  with  St.  Simon  showed 
that  he  shared  in  that  reaction  against  the  individualistic 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  gave  rise  to  many 
socialistic  and  communistic  theories.  Prof.  Caird. 

Psalms  flow  from  a  present  necessity  of  individual  (though 
not  individualistic)  life.  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith. 

IN'DO-BRIT'ON,  n.  A  person  born  in  India,  but 
of  British  parentage,  at  least  on  one  side. 

IN'nO-EU-RO-PE'AN,  1         ^  .  ^        , 

IN'DO-^ER-MAN'IC,   }«•  Snine  as  Aryan,  Suppl. 

1N'1)0-I-RA'NI-AN,  a.  {Ling.)  Noting  Sanscrit 
and  Zend,  and  their  descendant  tongues. 

IN'DO-PA-CIF'IC,  a.  {Geog.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  : — s))ecifioally 
{Ethnol.),  a  general  term  applied  to  the  brown 
races  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  com- 
prising the  Mahori  and  Micronesian  races; 
Malayo-Polynesian.  A.  H.  Kearie. 

iN'DR.\,  n.  [Sansc]  The  chief  of  the  gods  of 
the  ancient  religion  of  Hindostan,  as  revealed 
in  the  Vedas;  the  storm-god. 

IN'DRAUGHT  (lu'draft),  w.  Add.  Anything  drawn 
into  a  current,  as  of  water  or  air. 

Swollen  and  fed 
With  indraughts  and  side  currents.        Tennyson. 

f  IN-DU'BI-TATE,  v.  a.  To  bring  doubt  upon  ;  to 
cause  to  be  doubted.  "To  conceal  or  indubitale 
his  exigency."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

IN-I)C'giAN  (jn-du'shan),  n.  One  who  believed 
that  the  soul  exists  before  the  body,  and  is 
brought  into  it  at  conception  by  induction. 

IN-DUL'9ENCE,  D.  a.  {Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  To  grant 
an  indulgence  to. 

IN-DU'PLI-CA-TIVE,  rt.  {Bot.)  {a)  Noting  aesti- 
vation in  which  the  petals  or  sepals  are  indu- 
plicate.  {b)  Noting  vernation  in  which  the 
leaves  are  induplicate. 

t  IN-DUR'ANCE,  n.     Delay. 

I  look'd  to  have  heard  you  withoot  indvranee  farther.  Shak. 

In'DU-RATE,  a.  Add.  Hardened,  as  by  frost; 
frozen. 

I  have  trodden  this  indurate  ocean. 
Dry-shod  passed  my  foot  over  its  uppermost  wave. 

Langfettov}. 

IN-DUS'TRI-AL-I§M,  n.  Add.  The  industrial  or 
manufacturing  spirit  or  habit. 

Wretchedness  Is  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  mode  of  life  which 
modern  industrialism  in  our  cities  and  factory  town.-,  develops. 

Bp.  Spalding. 

IN'DUS-TRY,  n.  Add.  Industrial  pursuit  or  em- 
ployment: active  reproductive  occupation: — in 
this  sense  used  in  the  j)lural,  and  applied  to  the 
larger  industrial  occupations,  as  manufactures, 
fisheries,  mining,  and  the  like:  as,  "The  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  of  Philadelphia,  Ac." 
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In'DIT-tTvT!,  a.  [See  Ixmre.]  (Bot.)  Noting 
seoil.s  having  thu  normal  integuuiont. 

JN-K'nill-ATE,  I  n.    Drunken;  inebriated;  intoxi-* 

JN-K'BRl-oCs,  j  cated. 

IS-KyfCUY-MA,  M.     [Or.  I<r.  'i.v6%,  fibre,  and  iyxviia, 

tiHHue.]      (Hot.)      A  tissue  consisting  of   cells 

with  spiral  fibres  in  them. 

IX-E-QUNLAT'EB-AL,  a.     (Conch.)     Having  the 
convolutions  of  the  shell  not  lying  in  the  same 
.  plane,  but  obliquely  wound  round  an  axis. 

In-EX-XcT'LY,  ud.  In  an  inexact  manner;  in- 
accurately. 

Dc  Morgan  writes  sometrhat  inexactly  for  a  matbematician. 

Proctor. 

f  |N-6x'PI-ATB,  n.  1.  Not  expiated  or  atoned 
for. 

2.  Not   having    received    expiation ;    unnp- 
peased.  Chapman. 

In'FAIB,  n.  The  reception  of  a  wedding-party 
at  the  bridegroom's  house.     [U.  S.] 

In-FB-LO'NI-ODs,  a.  Not  felonious;  not  crimi- 
nal. 

The  thought  of  that  in/eloniou*  murder  had  alwayx  made 
her  wince.  George  Uliot. 

f  IN-FEKE',  ad.  [A.  S./wr,  an  expedition.]  On 
an  expedition; — hence,  in  com])any;  together. 
"Assembled  were  this  folk  in-ferc."      Chaucer. 

IN'FE-RO-BBXN'CHI-ATE,  a.  [L.  in/enis,  below, 
and  Gr.  fipayxi-a.,  gills.]  (Zo'df.)  Having  the 
gills  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  body  under 
the  margin  of  the  mantle : — applied  to  an  order 
«)f  gasteropodouR  mollusks.  Stormonth. 

IN'FIELD,  n.  The  porti(m  of  a  farm  kept  regu- 
larly manured  and  under  cultivation  : — opposed 
to  outfield.     [Scotch.] 

IN-fIlm',  v.  a.  To  coat  or  cover  as  with  a  film  : 
— said  of  covering  one  metal  with  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  another. 

IN-FIL-TRA'TION,  «.  Add.  (Geol.)  The  term 
used  to  express  the  mode  in  which  most  veins 
are  supposed  to  have  been  formed,  viz.,  by  lat- 
eral inflow  from  the  adjoining  strata  of  water 
charged  with  their  mineral  constituents,  which 
are  subsequently  deposited. 

IN'fIx.  n.  {Gram.)  A  word  or  particle  inserted 
between  the  elements  of  a  compound  word, 
generally  showing  their  relation;  as,  "Anim- 
acivert";  "Toii«ward";  "Auchnacairn"  (the  field 
of  the  cairn.) 

IN-FLA'TION-IST,  n.  One  who  favors  increased 
issues  of  piiper  money,  instead  of  specie  pay- 
ment.    [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

fN-FLA' TUS,  n.  [L.]  A  breathing  into :  inspira- 
tion. E.  B.  Drowning. 

IN-FLEc'TION,  »,  Add.  (Languane.)  Schlegel's 
name  for  that  process  by  which  words  express  a 
secondary  idea  by  means  of  an  internal  change 
in  the  root  and  not  by  aflSxes  or  auxiliaries; 
OS,  man,  men  ;  sit,  sat,  set ;  facio,feci, 

IN-FL6c'TI0N-AL,  n.  Add.  (Languaffe.)  De- 
noting change  of  relation  by  internal  change 
of  the  root;  undergoing  inflection;  brganic;  as, 
"  Inflectional  languages." 

"|N-Fl.fix'ION  (in-flek'shun),  «.  Same  as  Inflec- 
tion. 

JN-FOKM',  V.  a.     Add.     To  imbue ;  to  endow. 

Pallas  informed  hii  mind  with  forccaiit.  Bryant. 

They  will  do  wi il  to  remodel  the  national  churohex,  to  make 

of  them  iustitulioua  informed  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Bible. 

Matt.  Arnold. 

IN-FBA-ME'DI-AN,  a.  [L.  infra,  beneath,  and 
medium,  the  middle.]  (Phya.  Geog.)  Noting 
the  zone  of  the  sea-bottom  Joctween  50  and  lUO 
fathoms  deep. 

TyPf^-LA,  n.  pi.  [L.]  (Eccl.)  One  of  the  two 
pendants  to  the  mitre.  Fairholt. 

iN-FyN-DlB'U-LATE,  a.  Furnished  with  an  in- 
fundibulum  or  funnel;  infundibular;  as,  "The 
in/undibnlate  Polyzoa." 

JN-FVy-DlBfU-LVM,  n.  [L.,  a  funnel— 1»,  in, 
into,  and  /undo,  to  pour.]  A  name  given  to 
various   animal  and  plant  organs  or  processes 


which  more  or  le.ss  resemble  a  rannel;  inch  nt 
(fi)  the  channel  by  which  mollufkH  dixdiarge 
water  from  their  bi-anchial  chambero — (fc)  the 
canal  len^ling  from  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
human  brain  to  the  pituitary  gland — («•)  the 
tube  in  the  corolla  of  certain  plants,  <tc. 

IN-Fl'-SO'Iif-A,  n.  pi.  Add.  By  modern  writers 
the  term  is  used  to  designate  those  Protozoa 
which  possess  a  mouth  and  rudimentary  di- 
gestive cavity,  and  which  are  for  this  reason 
often  called  the  stomatode  Protozoa, 

1N-9£n-ER-A'TI0N,  n.    The  act  of  ingenerating. 

Buthuell. 
INGJ^NUE  (ftn-zha-nu),    n.     [Fr.]     (Stage.)      The 

lady  who  acts  the  part  of  a  virtuous,  ignorant, 

and  unsophisticated  girl. 

In'GLE  (Ing'l  or  Ing'gl),  w.  Add.  A  fireplace;  a 
fireside.  [Scotch.]  "  His  wee  bit  ingle  blinkin' 
bonnily."  Burnt. 

In'GLE-SIDE,  n.  Fireside.  [Scotch.]  "The  hos- 
pitable ingleside  of  A.  Jones." 

Camp  Life  in  Florida, 

In'GO-ING,  a.  Entering,  as  upon  office  or  a  lease ; 
as,  "'  The  ingoing  tenant." 

In'GO-ING,  ji.  1.  Place  of  entrance;  as,  " He  was 
slain  ut  the  ingoing  of  the  city." 

2.  The  act  of  entering ;  the  time  of  entrance ; 
as,  "  It  occurred  at  the  ingoing  of  the  church." 
[Scotch  t&  obsolescent.] 

t  IN-GRAfT',  ^. /?.     Ingrafted.     "An  tngrrn/t  in- 
firmity." iihak. 
(In  some  editions  written  engraffed.) 

IN'GBAIN,  or  IN-GKAIN',  a.  [See  In  grain,  under 
Grain,  Sup])l.]  Pioperly,  dyed  with  grain  : — 
now  used  to  signify  dyed  in  the  grain  or  fibre  be- 
fore manufiujture;  thoroughly  and  permanently 
dyed  or  impregnated;  as,  "An  ingratn  carpet." 

IN-HAb'IT-ED-n£SS,  n.  The  State  of  being  in- 
habited. 

IN-HAL'ENT,  a.    That  inhales.  Dona. 

m-HER'lT,  V.  a.    Add.    t  To  possess;  to  own. 

To  bury  so  much  gold  under  a  tree, 

And  ne"ver  after  to  inherit  it.  Skak. 

IN-jfiC'TION  (jn-jek'shun),  »«.  Add.  (Geol.  & 
Alin.)  The  name  given  to  the  mode  in  which 
dikes  and  some  mineral  veins  have  been  formed, 
viz.,  by  the  inflow  of  molten  matter  which  sub- 
sequently solidified. 

JnK'-B£b-KY,  n.  (Bot.)  The  popular  name  of 
an  evergreen  holly,  flex  glabra,  found  in  sandy 
grounds  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia  and 
southward,  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and 
bearing  a  black  fruit,  whence  the  name. 

IN'L.\ND,  ad.  Toward  the  interior  of  a  country. 
"  The  tide  storms  inland."  Stcinhurne. 

t  IN-LEAGUE'  (jn-leg*),  v.  a.  To  join  in  league; 
to  ally;  to  unite.  " Inleagne  our  blood  with 
his."  Ford. 

IN'LI-ER,  n,  (Geol.)  A  space  occupied  by  one 
formation,  which  is  completely  surrounded  by 
another  that  rests  upon  it :— opposed  to  outlier. 

IN-MXN'TLE,  v.  a.  To  cover  with,  or  as  with,  a 
mantle;  to  enshroud.  [Obs.  or  n.]  "Dewy 
night  inmantled  all  the  worltl."  G.  Fletcher. 

IN-m£sH',  v.  a.  To  entangle  or  involve  within 
meshes,  as  of  a  net. 

IN-MEW'  dn-mu'),  v.  a. 

a.  mew ;  to  mew. 
t  In'NAT-ING,  or  JN-NAT'INO,  a.      Indwelling ; 

innate.  Martton. 

t  IN-NA'TIVB,  a.     Native, 


To  shut  ap  or  confine  in 
Beau,  d:  Fl. 


"  His  innatire  port." 
Chapman,       Webster. 
t  Tn'NE  (or  In),  ad.  A  prep.     Within  ;  in. 

IN'NER-MOST-Ly,  ad.     In  the  innermost  part  or 
place.     "  His  ebon  cross  worn  iunermosiljf," 

E.  D,  Browning, 

t  iN'NI-TfiN-CY,  »i.     A  leaning  on  ;  pressure. 

.^(V  T.  BroKue. 


t  yN''!fO.DATE.  p.  rt.  [L.  inmodo — in.  In,  Into,  uid 
uodun,  a  knot.J  To  fasten  or  inclutle  ••  in  a 
knot.  Falhr, 

iN'NC-fT,  n.  [Ritktmo,  i'mm*',  mnn  :— lit.,  the  men, 
or  the  people.]  The  general  name  by  which  Ilia 
Eskimos  of  the  mainland  of  Aiueriea  devigoato 
their  whole  race. 

t  JN.<>-PiN'A-BLK,  a.    Not  to  b«  expected. 

Lntimer. 

lN-i3RBED'  (|D-Brijd'),  a.  Embodied  In,  or  m  in, an 
orb.     [ii.]     "Genius  inor6f</."  EmtraoH, 

IN'IVSITF^  .1.  [Gr.  U,  iyos,  fibre.]  (Chem.)  A 
variety  of  glucose  occurring  in  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart  and  other  organs,  as  also 
in  green  kidncy-beani  and  other  planta. 

Fmeme*. 

t  IN-QU!'R.\NCE,  «.     Inquiry.  Lntimer. 

}J(-RCn'N!.N<;.  h.  The  place  where  one  stream  runa 
into  au  .ther  or  into  the  sea;  place  of  diseui* 
bj^uoment;  embouchure. 

He  wnti. 
And,  at  the  /arMnndif  of  a  Utile  brook, 
Sat  by  the  rivvr.  Ttmmf»: 

iN'SCf-ENT  (In'sliKnt),  or  jN-8Ci'£NT,  a.  [I..  I*, 
into,  and  scient,  icienlis,  p.  pr.  ul  tcio,  to  know.] 
Having  penetrating  insight;  intelligent.  "In- 
scient  vision."  E.  R.  Browning, 

IN'SCI-ENT  (lu'shj-vnt).  or  |N-SCi'EXT,  n.  [L.  in, 
not,  and  sriens,  srientls,  p,  pr.  oi  «ci»,  to  know.] 
Not  knowing;  ignorant. 

IN-Sfec'TI-voRE,  ».  (Zoiil,)  A  member  of  the 
family  or  order  ln»ertict,rn. — See  Ixsectivora. 

IN-SEn'SU-OCS  (lu-sj^nMn'i-tis),  a.  Not  senfuons; 
destitute  of  scn^e  or  the  power  of  perception  or 
feeling;  insentient.  "Sensuous  form  and  form 
inscnsuoua."  E.  B,  BrowHiug, 

In'SERT,  w.     Something  inserted. 

Intert*  placed  hetwcrn  the  pace*  of  periodleaJs  nl^Jeri  Ik* 
entire  package  lu  pwtage.  tf.  S.  Futtal  UMidt, 

IN-SES-Sr/ IlE^,  n,  pi.  [L.]  (  Omilh,)  The  percb- 
ers,  a  name  applied  somewhat  loosely  to  various 
orders  or  divisions  of  birds.  C.  Bonaparte  in- 
cludes under  this  term  the  Paateret,  ^auaore; 
and  Acclpitrea, 

IN-SIDE',  prep.  In  the  interior  of;  within;  as, 
"  Inside  a  coach." 

IN-SlST'EXCE.  ».  Add.  The  act  of  dwelling  or 
insisting  on  a  mutter  as  being  of  special  impor- 
tance; persistence.  Gen.  Eliot. 

IN-STST'ENT,  a.  Add.  Persistently  urgent ;  dwell- 
ing on. 

IN-STST'EXT-Ly,  ad.  In  an  insistent  manner; 
persistently  ;  urgently.  Geo.  EHot, 

IN  Si'TU.  [L.]  In  it*  natural  position  or  place : 
— said  of  a  rock,  fo^.^il,  or  other  natural  pro- 
duction when  it  is  found  in  the  situation  in 
which  it  was  originally  formed  or  deposited. 

Stormttnlh, 

Iy-S^^t xr-.j,  «.  [L.  in,  not.  and  •owaa*,  sleep.] 
Want  of  sleep;  wakefulness. 

INSOVCIAUCE  {ko-^Cftf-itha),  n.  [Fr.  la,  not.  and 
soucier,  to  care,  from  L.  tdliritarr.]  Careless- 
ness; heedlessness;  indifference;  apathy;  negli- 
gence. 

IX-SPAN',  t>.  a.  In  South  Africa,  to  yoke  a  span 
of  oxen  to  a  wagon. 

IN-SPI-RA'TTON,  n.  A«ld.  Verbal  im^irntiom,  that 
form  of  in-'pirution  in  which  not  only  (be  mea- 
sagc  but  also  the  form  of  expression  and  ibe 
very  words  arc  divinely  communicated. 

IX-STlXC-TlV'j-TY,  M.  The  proj>erty  of  being  in- 
stinctive ;  the  instinctive  principle  or  qnality. 

There  Is  growth  oaly  la  plaaU.  bol  tfccre  U  .  .  .  iiulimHiritg 
In  ln«vi«.  fW*r>W»fc 

t  jX-.»«TRf'(T'.  n.    1.  Proviiled ;  equipped.   "Ship 

innlrii'l  with  oars."  Cktipmnm, 

2.   Inotructeil:  enlightened.  Miitim. 

IX'SIK-TIUE  (In'swf-tuil),  a.  AbMOOe  of  MM  Wr 
cu.stoui :  unaccustomeilness. 


Ix'sr-L.\R,  1.    Add.    Characteristic  of  as  island : 
imbned   with    the    pr^adieea  oT,  er  orcreali- 
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mating  the  importance  of,  one's  island ;  limited 
to  one'«  island  ;  narrow  ;  exclusive  ;  as,  "  /nsit- 
lar  views" ;   "  Insular  pride." 

To  suppose  that  would  be  to  attribute  to  them  too  iitaular  or 
rather  too  proviucial  an  ignorauoe.  W.  H.  Mallock. 

The  English  have  a  scornful  insiUar  way  of  calling  the 
French  light.  -S-  *•  Browning. 

IN-SWATHK',  V.  a.  To  infold  ;  to  swathe.  "  /«- 
swathed  in  wandering  mist."  Tennyson. 

ISTAGLIO-RILEVATO      (jn-tal'yo-re-la-va'to),     «. 

!?aine  as  Cavo-kilievo,  Suppl. 
IN'TAKE,  M.     1.  The  inlet,  as  of  a  conduit : — op- 

j)0.scd  to  outlet. 
.        2.  The  place  where  a  tube  begins  to  contract. 
3.  Imposition;  fraud.     [Prov.j 

IN-TK-GR.\'TI0N,  >i.  Add.  The  act  of  combining 
dittorent  elements  into  an  integer  or  complete 
entity  ;  synthetic  concretion. 

The  development  of  human  thought  Is  by  differentiation  and 
integration.  Prof.  Caird. 

IN-TE-GRU-PXL'LI-ATE,  a.  [L.  intetjer,  whole, 
an.l  jxdltum,  a  mantle.]  (Zool.)  A  term  ap- 
j)lieil  to  those  Kiaiellibninchiate  mollusks  which 
have  the  pallial  line  unbroken  by  notches. 

IN-TEL-LSC'TIOX,  n.  Add.  The  function  or 
operation  of  the  intellect;  intellectual  action 
or  activity.  "  Drugs  primarily  affecting  the 
functions  of  intellection,  as  alcohol,  the  ethers, 
chloral."  Johnson's  Cyc. 

JN-TEM'PEB-ANT,  h.  An  intemperate  person  : — 
specifically,  a  person  given  up  to  the  use  of  alco- 
holic stimulants.  "  Alcoholic  intempe runts  and 
opium-eaters."  Dr.  B.  W.  liichnrdson. 

IN-TEND',  V.  a.  f  Add.  (Fig.)  To  stretch  out ; 
to  keep  directed ;  to  aim. 

I<et  him  intend  his  mind  without  respite,  without  rest,  in 
one  direction.  Emerson. 

IN->TEND'ED,  h.  One  whom  another  expects  to 
marry ;  an  affianced  or  betrothed  lover ;  as, 
"  lie  has  gone  to  see  his  intended."     [Colloq.] 

IN-TEU-Xc'TION,  n.  Add.  Mutual  or  reciprocal 
action. 

Social  phenomena  are  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  the 
components  of  society  or  men  with  one  another  and  the  sur- 
rounding universe.  Huxley. 

IN-TEK-.\R-TIC'U-LAR,  a.  Lying  within  a  joint ; 
uniting  tlie  parts  of  a  joint.  "  Inter<irtlculur 
membranes."  Huxley. 

IN-TEK-C£pT',  n.  (Math.)  A  part  of  a  line  in- 
tercepted between  two  points. 

IN-TER-CHANQ'ING,  a.  Changing  mutually; 
succeeding  alternately.  "Interchanijiny  changes 
of  fortune."  iSVr  P.  Sidney. 

IN-TER-COM-PAR'I-SON  (-k^m-parVsn),  n.  Com- 
parison of  the  parts  forming  a  thing,  or  of  the 
individuals  constituting  a  set  or  aggregate,  with 
the  corresponding  parts  of  another  thing  or  the 
individuals  of  another  set. 

Xn-TEK-DE-PEND'EN-CY,  m.  Mutual  or  recipro- 
cal dependency. 

IN-TER-FRET'TED,  a.    (Her.)    Same  as  Fketted. 

1N-TER-FU§E',  v.  a.  1.  To  pour  into  or  among; 
to  commingle. 

2.  To  be  commingled  with  or  diffused  through; 
to  permeate;  to  pervade. 

So  .ihall 
Your  unforgotten  beauty  inter/ute 
My  common  life. 


Whittier. 

IN-TER-GLA'CI-AL  (-gla'shf-al),  a.  (Geol.)  In- 
tervening between  two  glacial  periods.  "The 
mild  interylacial  intervals." 

Nineteenth  Century. 
IN-TE'RI-OR,   a.      Add.       Interior   planets,  those 
within  the  orbit  of  the  earth: — called  also  in- 
ferior planets. — See  Planet. 

In-TER-LXM-I-NA'TION,  n.  The  quality  ^f  being 
interlauiinated. 

In-TER-ME'DI-A-RY,  w.  Add.  A  go-between ;  a 
mediator.  Contemp.  Rev. 

In-TER-ME'DI-A-TOR,  ji.  One  who  intermediates; 
a  mediator  between  parties. 

In-TER-MIT'TENCE,  n.     Intermission.       Tyndall. 


JN-TERN',  t).  «.  Add.  [Fr.  iH^enier;  from  L.  »)i- 
ternus,  internal.]  To  confine  for  safe  custody 
in  the  interior  of  a  country  ;  as,  "  The  French 
prisoners  were  interned  in  Germany." 

IN-TERN',    1  a.     Internal.     (Poet.)      The  intern, 

IN-TERNE',  j  or  the  interne,  the  interior.  "  Most 
interior  of  the  interne."  E.  B.  Broicning. 

IN-TER-NX"TI0N-AL  (In-tfr-nash'un-al),  «.  The 
name  of  a  communistic  association  founded  in 
London  in  1864,  with  the  object  of  uniting  all 
the  working-classes  in  a  league  against  capital, 
abolishing  the  wage-system,  establishing  the 
solidarity  of  peoples,  <fec. 

The  International  substitutes  for  the  nation  the  Commune — 
self-ruled  and  independent.  Another  negation  of  the  Inter- 
national is  the  negation  of  every  form  of  individual  property ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  all  stimulus  to  production  beyond  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life.  Mazzini. 

IN-TER-NX"TI0N-AL-I§M,  n.  The  recognition  of 
international  interests  : — specifically,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  association  called  the  International. 

lN-TER-NX"TION-AL-iST,  M,  Add.  A  member  of 
the  International  society. 

lN-TBR-NX"TION-AL-iZE,  v.  a.  To  make  inter- 
national ;  to  cause  to  affect  the  relations  of  two 
or  more  countries;  as,  "To  internationalize  a 
tariff."     [Recent.] 

IN-TERN'MENT,  «.  Confinement,  as  of  prisoners 
or  refugees,  in  the  interior  of  a  country. 

IN-TER-NO'BAL,  a.  Intervening  between  nodes 
or  joints;  internodial. 

IN-TER-NUN'CI-US  (-nun'she-Qs),  n.    [L.— See  In- 

TEIINUNCIO.] 

1.  A  mediator  or  messenger  between  parties. 

2.  The  papal  representative  at  smaller  courts  : 
— as  distinguished  from  the  nuncio  at  the  court 
of  an  emperor  or  king. 

IN-TER-PEIi',  V.  a.  Add.  To  urge  by  way  of  in- 
tercession. 

Tn-TER-p6l',  v.  n.  To  interfere  by  entreaty,  in- 
tercession, or  question. 

IN-TER-PEL'LATE,  v.  a.  To  demand  an  explana- 
tion from  or  question,  formally  or  ofiicially. 

IN-TER-PEL-LA'TION,  w.  Add.  (Pol.)  A  formal 
request  or  demand  for  explanation,  such  as  is  pre- 
sented to  a  minister,  a  government,  or  the  like. 

IN-TER-PLXn'ET-A-RY,  a.  [L.  inter,  among,  be- 
tween, and  planetary.']  Existing  or  intervening 
between  the  planets.     "  'Interplanetary  space." 

Proctor. 

IN'TER-PLAY,  n.  Reciprocal  play  or  action ;  in- 
teraction. "  The  innate  conditions  of  tempera- 
ment, the  fixed  limitations  of  opportunity,  and 
the  complex  interplay  of  the  two."  Morley. 

IN-TER-RE-LA'TION,  m.  Mutual  or  reciprocal  re- 
lation ;  correlation. 

IN-TER-SEC'TION-AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  in- 
tersections. 

In-TER-SI-DE'RE-AL,  a.  [L.  inter,  between, 
iiuiong,  and  sidus,  sideris,  a  star.]  (Astroti.) 
Between  or  among  the  stars. 

The  solar  system  is  sweeping  onward  through  intersidereal 
space.  Proctor. 

Yn-TER-VENE',  v.  a.  To  divide  or  separate  by 
coming  between,  [u.]  "Woodlands  intervening 
the  different  estates."  De  Quincey. 

In'TER-VIEW  (-vu),  v.  a.  To  have  an  interview 
with  : — specifically,  to  call  upon,  or  make  up  to, 
a  person,  and  converse  with  or  question  him, 
generally  with  the  view  of  publishing  the  infor- 
mation obtained. 

In'TER-VIEW-ER  (-vu-gr),  »i.  One  who  interviews 
another  : — specifically,  a  newspaper  reporter 
who  waits  uj)on  and  questions  persons  of  note, 
Ac,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  information  for 
publication.     [U.  S.] 

IN-TER-VI§'I-BLE,  a.  (Surveying.)  Seen  from 
one  to  the  other;  mutually  visible;  as,  "Inter- 
visible  stations." 

IN-TEB-VI'TAL,  a.  Between  lives :  between  two 
states  of  conscious  existence;  between  death 
and  our  future  state.  "The  spirit's  intei vital 
glo)in." 


IN-TINC'TION,  »i.  Add.  {Eccl.)  The  name  for 
the  mode  in  which  the  communion  is  adminis- 
tered to  the  laity  in  the  Greek  Church,  namely, 
by  dipping  the  bread  in  the  wine  and  giving  it 
to  each  couimunicant  on  a  spoon. 

IN-TRA-MU'R.\L,  a.  Within  the  walls ;— hence, 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  city  or  town;  as, 
"Intramural  sepulture." 

IN-TRXN'SI-gi£NT,  a.  [Sp.  intransigente—in,  not, 
and  trnnsigir,  to  accommodate  differences ;  L. 
transigo,  to  come  to  an  agreement.]  Refusing 
compromise;  irreconcilable.     [Recent.] 

IN-TRXN'SI-QENT,  h.  One  who  refuses  compro- 
mise ;  an-  irreconcilable  person.     [Recent.] 

iN-TR.\-PET'I-0-LAR,  a.  [L.  intra,  within,  and 
T^ng.  j^etiolar.]  (Hot.)  Situated  between  the 
petioles  and  the  stem  : — said  of  stipules. 

IN-TRA-TROP'I-CAL,  a.  Situated  or  existing 
within  the  tropics. 

TN-TRI-GANTE'  {or  an-tre-g6iit),  Ji.  [Fr.]  An  in- 
triguing woman  : — specifically,  a  woman  who 
intrigues  in  love-affairs. 

IN-TRO-SP£c'TION,  )i.  Add.  The  act  or  practice 
of  examining  the  operations  of  one's  own  mind. 

JN-TRO-SPEC'TION-YsT,  «.  One  who  examines 
mental  phenomena  by  introspection. 

IN-TRUDE',  V.  a.  Add.  f  To  enter  without  right; 
to  invade. 

Why  should  the  i 

IK-TRC"§I0N,  »i.  Add.  (Scotch  Eccl.  Hist.)  The 
act  of  forcing  an  unacceptable  presentee  upon  a 
reclaiming  congregation. 

1N-TRU'§I0N-AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  intru- 
sion. 

IN-TU'IT,     1  „.  „.     (^Met.)     To  give  an  intuition, 
IN-TU'ITE,  J  or   an    intuitive   perception,    of;    to 
endow  with  intuitive  knowledge  of. 

By  the  Ideal  is  meant  what  is  virtually  given  when  the  pro- 
cess of  inference  anticipates  and  intnites  what  will  be  or  would 
be  feeling  under  the  immediate  stimulus  of  the  object. 

O.  H.  Lewet. 

If  there  are  no  other  origins  for  right  and  wrong  than  this 
enunciated  or  intuited  divine  will,  then,  were  there  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  divine  will,  the  acts  now  known  as  wrong  would  not 
be  known  as  wrong.  Herbert  Spencer. 

1N-TU-1"TI0N,  n.  Add.  Knowledge  gained  intu- 
itively or  independently  of  experience;  imme- 
diate knowledge. 

An  intuition  is  any  knowledge  whatsoever,  sensuous  or  in- 
tellectual, wliich  is  apprehended  immediately.        He  Quincey. 

lN-TU-I"TinN-AL,  a.  Add.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
or  holding  the  doctrine  of  intuitionalism. 

The  power  called  conscience,  which  seems  to  intuitional 
thinkers  to  baOie  and  defy  the  explanations  of  the  Kvolution- 
ists.  *  Huxley. 

iN-TU-I"TI0N-AL-3fST,  n.  One  who  holds  the 
dostrine  of  intuitionalism  ;  one  who  holds  that 
certain  ideas,  judgments,  Ac,  are  innate  and 
intuitive,  and  neither  learned  from  experience 
nor  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  reasoning. 

The  intuitionalist  affirms  that  the  capacity  of  free  will  has 
been  bestowed  on  us  by  the  Creator  Himself,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, that  it  must  be  accepted  as  an  ultimate  and  inexplica- 
ble fact.  Rev.  F.  W.  Fault,  Nineteenth  Century. 

In-TU-I"TI0N-I5M,  n.    Same  as  Intuitionalism. 
IN-TU-I"TION-iST,  n.  Same  as  Intuitionalist,  Sup. 

IN-TU'I-TlV-lpI,  Ji.  (Ethics.)  The  doctrine  that 
the  judgments  of  conscience  are  intuitive,  and 
not  based  on  experience.  /.  Urate. 

IN-TUR'BI-DATE,  v.  a.  [Prefix  in,  and  L.  tur- 
hidns,  turbid.]  To  render  turbid  or  confused, 
[ii.]-  Coleridge. 

IN-TUS-SyS-CfiP'TION,  ti.  Add.  (Physiol.)  The 
act  or  process  of  receiving  and  assimilating  for- 
eign matter  by  a  living  organism. 

Intussusception  is  the  mode  of  Increase  peculiar  to  organized 
bodies.  Du7iglison. 

IN-TWINE',  r.  n.  or  reflexive.  To  be  or  become 
intwined  or  in  wreathed;  as,  "A  sprig  of  myrtle 
inlwined  (or  intwined  itself)  amid  her  glossy 
hair." 

IN-VX^'I-NAT-ED,  a.  (Surg.  &  Anat.)  Charac- 
terized by  invagination;  sheathed  in  another 
])art. 
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IN-VK-RXc'I-TY,  tt.     Want  of  truthfulness. 

H.   W.  Iteecher. 

TN'VI-TO-RY,  n.  {Ecvl.)  The  address  of  invita- 
tion in  the  Communion  office. 

f  In'WIT,  n.  Add.  Intuitive  knowledge  or 
conviction;  conjicience : — opposed  to  outwit,  or 
knowledge  gained  from  experience.  "The 
tigiiiubite  of  iiiwit"  =  remorse  of  conscience. 

with  inwit  and  outwit. 

Imagining  and  «tudy.  Plert  Ptowman. 

t  1N-WIt1I', />re/j.  Within.  "/h«ci'<A  your  cham- 
l)er."  Chniieer, 

I.  0.  U.,  H.  [Representative  for  /  owe  y"».]  A 
pa])or  having  those  characters  written  on  it,  and 
recognized  in  law  courts  as  a  valid  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  debt,  though  not  having  the  force  of 
a  promissory  note.  Wharton. 

If.     ( Chem.)     The  symbol  of  iridium. 

I'RA-cCnD,  a.  Irascible.  "  An  inarticulate, 
heavy-footed,  rather  iraciind  people."     Curlyle. 

i-RA'Nr-AN,  H.  [Cognate  with  Aryan.]  An  an- 
cient inhabitant  of  Persia  or  Iran;  also,  the 
ancient  language  of  Persia. 

l-RftN'IC,  a.     Irenical,  which  see. 

i-R£N'I-C5N,  II.  [Or.  eipTjciicdi' ;  from  eip^to),  peace.] 
(Evci.)  A  proposal  or  plan  for  peace  either  be- 
tween different  churches  or  between  parties  in 
the  same  church.  Puaey. 

i'RID,  ».  (Dot.)  A  member  of  the  order  Iridn- 
ceiv,  of  which  the  iris,  crocus,  and  gladiolus  are 
examples. 

Tu-II)-OT'0-MY,  «.  [Gr.  Tpi«,  ipi«o?,  the  iris  of 
the  eye,  and  t<>wo,  to  cut.]  {Snnj.)  The  op- 
eration for  artificial  pupil  of  the  eye  by  incision. 

i-RI-SA'TION,  n.  [From  iris,  the  rainbow. — See 
litis.]  (Opt.)  The  effect  of  the  decomposition 
of  light  by  the  prism;  the  act  of  exhibiting  the 
prismatic  colors. 

t  IRK,  V.  u.  To  feel  distress  or  weariness ;  to  ex- 
perience pain  or  irksomeness;   to  feel  irksome. 

Kven  Christ's  cross  they  irk  to  bear.  Stirling. 

IR'ON-BARK-TREE  (i'vni-),  «.  An  Australian 
tree,  EiicnlyptuH  resinij'era,  whose  timber,  from 
its  durability,  is  much  used  for  ship-building 
and  engineering  works. 

IR'ON-CASED  (i'ljm-kast),  a.  Cased  or  covered 
with  iron  platen,  as  a  ship  or  fort;  iron-clad, 

IR'ON-MAs'TKR  (I'yrn-),  n.  A  proprietor  of  iron- 
mines  and  furnaces;  an  extensive  producer  of 
iron. 

iR'ON-SiDF:§  (I'ljm-sidz),  n.  pi.  A  term  applied  to 
Croiuwell's  soldiers  in  the  English  civil  war,  on 
account  of  their  resolute  sturdiness. 

iR'ON-WOOD  (i'vrn-wQd),  n.  Add.  The  timber 
of  the  I'yengadu  of  Birmah  is  also  called  iron- 
wood. 

IROQUOIS  (Ii  Vkwiil  or  fr-9-kw8),  n.  pi.  (Ethnol.) 
A  branch  of  the  Wyandot- Iroquois  Indians, 
originally  inhabiting  what  is  now  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  comprising  the  Mohawks,  Onei- 
dtus,  Senecas,  Ac. 

IR-R6C-0G-Nl"TIoy,  II.  [L.  ir  for  iii,  negative 
prefix,  and  Eng.  recoi/nition.]  The  withholding 
of  or  abstention  from  recognition;  absence  of 
recognition  ;  the  act  of  ignoring.  "  Sublime  ir- 
recoijnition  of  the  unessential."  Carlyle, 

Tr'RE-LATE,  a.     Not  related  ;  unconnected. 

The  fleeting  accidents  of  a  man's  life  .  .  .  may  Indeed  he 
irretate  and  unconnected.  De  ^incey. 

■f-  IR'r6-GATE,  V.  It.  [L.  irrtigo — (ii,  and  ru(jo,  to 
wrinkle.]     To  wrinkle. 

IR'VING-iTE,  n.  (Eccl.)  A  follower  of  Edward 
Irving,  who  was  deposed  in  1832  from  the  min- 
istry of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Among  his 
peculiar  tenets  were  those  of  the  immediate 
advent  of  Christ,  the  possession  of  miraculous 
gifts,  as  of  tongues,  of  healing,  Ac.  His  fol- 
lowers call  themselves  the  Catholio  Apostolic 
Church. 

i-S  V-G()9'I0S,  II.  [Gr.  eio-a'ywYiKOf,  introductory  ; 
from  titriyv,  to  lead  in.]  That  department  of 
theology  which  is  introductory  to  Biblical  exe- 
gesis or  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 


(Phy».  Geog.)     Of  or  relating 
showing  isocrymes;  as,  "An 


IsH'MA-|;L-Ite,  n.  A  descendant  of  Ishmael, 
whose  hand  was  against  every  man ; — hence, 
one  at  war  with  society  ;  a  social  outcast  and 
rebel. 

Is'I-AC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Egyptian 
deity  Isis  ;  as,  "  The  /»iac  mysteries." 

ISL'AND  (t'l»nd),  h.  Add.  The  earlier  and  cor- 
rect spelling  of  this  word  is  Hand,  the  «  being 
ignorantly  inserted  through  confusing  it  with 
xile,  a  word  through  Old  French  i»le,  from  L. 
tii8«/u. 

fS-MAlL't^,  n.  pi.  A  Mahometan  sect  of  the 
Shiite  branch,  who  recognize  Ali  alone  as.  the 
rightful  successor  of  the  Prophet,  and  allegorize 
the  positive  teachings  of  the  Koran. 

i'80.  [Gr.  i<ros,  equal.]  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek 
origin  denoting  eq^uality  or  similarity. 

i'80-BAR,  II.     Same  as  Isobarb. 

!-S<)-(/IIEi'MAL  (-ki'm^I),  a.    Same  as  Isocbimal. 

I-SO-CHR0n'{C,  a.  Occurring  at  regular  intervals 
of  time. 

i-SO-CRY'MAL,  o. 
to  an  isocryme 
itoo-ymal  chart." 

i'80-CRYME,  fi.  [Gr.  i(T05,  equal,  and  Kpvii6t,  ex- 
treiuo  cold.]  (Phys.  Geog.)  An  imaginary 
line  passing  through  those  points  on  the  earth's 
surt'iice  which  have  the  same  mean  temperature 
at  the  coldest  period  of  the  year,  or  which  are 
of  equal  extreme  cold. 

I-SO-DI-A-BAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  1<t<k,  equal,  and  «ta- 
Paivta,  to  pass  through.]  (TherniodynaniicB.) 
Noting  or  exhibiting  the  receiving  or  giving 
out  of  equal  quantities  of  heat;  as,  "An  itodia- 
batic  line  or  curve." 

I-S0-Di-M0R'PHl§M,  n.  [Gr.  Itrof,  equal,  and 
Eng.  dimorphism.]  (Chem.  &  Cryst.)  Simi- 
larity in  crystalline  structure  in  the  two  forms 
of  a  dimorphous  element  or  compound. 

i-SO-DI-MOR'PHOUS,  a.  Characterized  by  or  per- 
taining to  isodimorphism. 

I-SO-DYN'A-MODS,  a.     Same  as  Isodynamic. 

i-S(.)-9E'0-THERM,  n.  [Gr.  i<ro5,  equal,  -y^,  the 
earth,  and  9;'pfii),  heat.]  (Thermodynamics.)  An 
imaginary  line  or  curve  passing  through  points 
underneath  the  earth's  surface  having  the  same 
mean  temperature. 

I-SO-GR-Aph'IC,  a.  06  or  pertaining  to  isography ; 
performed  by  means  of  isography.  "/sographic 
charting."  Proctor. 

i-SO-GRXPII'r-CAL-LY,  ad.  (Mapping.)  In  an 
isographic  manner;  by  means  of  isography. 
"  A  chart  isographically  divided  by  radial  lines 
and  circles  into  spaces."  Proctor. 

I-S5G'RA-PIiy,  n.  Add.  The  act  or  art  of  di- 
viding a  map  or  chart  into  sections  by  lines  and 
circles. 

J§'0-LAT-ING, a.    (Philol.)   A  name  given  to  that 
group  of   tongues  otherwise  known  as  mono-  I 
syllabic. — See  Monosyllabic,  Suppl. 

Rqually  unproved  Is  the  belief  that  Itolnting  dialects  develop 
Into  agglutinative,  and  agglutinative  Intu  InHectiooal.     Safce. 

i-SdL'O-GOCS,  «.    Add.    (Chem.)    Noting  a  series  | 
of  compounds,  the  members  of  which  differ  by  j 
a  constant  difference  of  one  of  the  elements  : 
thus,  Ethane  (CjHe),  Ethene  (CjIU),  and  Ethine  | 
(C'^liz)   form  an   isologous  series,  the  constant 
difference  being  ll-i. 

i'SO-MERE, }  "•     ^^''""■^     An  isomeric  body. 

!-S()-MftT'RIC.        I  a.    Add.    1.  PerUining  to,  or 

i-S(>-MftT'RI-C.\L,  I  characterized  by,  equality  of 
measure. 

2.  ( Cryst.)  Noting  a  system  of  crystalliwition 
in  which  the  three  angles  are  equal  and  inter- 
sect at  right  angles  ;   inononietric. 

i'SO-MORPH.  n.  (Chem.  A  Cryst.)  A  substance 
isomorphous  with  another. 

i-SO-MOR'PHIC,  a.     Isomorphous. 

i-S0-N5M'IC,  a.  1.  Characterized  by,  or  pertain- 
ing tb,  isonomy  or  equal  rights. 

2.  Of  the  same  kind  or  origin.  Dnnn. 


!-8^P'A-TI!Y,  "•  [^r-  i<w.  ennal,  tbe  ume,  sBd 
»a0ot,  attoetion,  diseane.]  (Med.)  (n)  The  nams 
given  U>  a  branch  of  hotnuMipatby  which  reeom- 
uiends  the  »<liniiiii<trntion  of  virus  as  a  remedy 
for  the  disease  prinlui-ing  the  poiiuin  :  thui.siuall- 
|>ox  IF  treated  by  the  luliiiinist ration  uf  variolous 
matter,  (b)  The  theory  that  disease  of  an  organ 
may  be  cured  by  eating  the  same  organ  of  % 
healthy  animal :  thus,  liver  is  administered  as  • 
cure  for  liver  disease. 

I-S(>-PfiN'TENE,  II.     See  Amtlese,  Suppl. 

i-80-8El9'MAL  (Hils'nifl),  a.  [Or.  uroi,  equal,  and 
aeur^df,  an  earthquake.]  (I'hys.  Utog.)  Noting 
lines  of  equal  seismal  disturbance  on  the  earth's 
surface. 

i'SOS-TERE^J,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  I<rof.  equal,  and  irrepto*, 
solid.]  (Chem.)  Bixlies  characterized  by  i»<»»- 
terism,  or  which  resemble  or  closely  approximate 
one  an.  Jlier  in  regard  to  molecular  or  chemical 
equivalent  volumes.  JvknsoH's  Vyr. 

i-808'TER-l!;M,n.  (Chem.)  The  property  of  being 
similar  or  closely  approximate  in  regard  to  ino. 
lecular  or  cheuiicnl  equivalent  volumes: — said 
of  two  or  more  substances.  Also,  that  branch  of 
science  which  investigates  bo<lies  in  relation  to 
their  molecular  or  chemical  equivalent  volumes. 
JoHhsoh's  t))fc. 

!-S0-TR6p'IC,  n.  Add.  Having  uniform  structure 
in  all  directions.  Johnson's  ()fr. 

I-SOT'RO-py,  II.  The  quality  of  being  isotropic  or 
uniform  in  structure  and  qualities  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Is'SU-Xnoe  (Tsh'n-jiiui).  it.    The  act  of  issuing ;  as, 

"  The  issuance  of  a  bond." 

IS'TLE,  I  (Ib'hI).  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  Sisal. 

IfS'TLE  J  — See  Sisal,  Suppl.]  A  fibre  derived 
from  Sisal  grass  (Agare  Amerirana),  used  f"r 
making  ropes  and  brushes,  for  stuffing  chairs,  Ac. 

IT'A-CI§M,  H.  [Fr.  itacisme;  from  Gr.  tarrasirfsef, 
laying  too  much  stress  on  the  letter  i  (wrr*).] 
The  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  letter  i|  (eta) 
with  tbe  sound  of  the  modern  Greek  t  (iota), — 
that  is,  like  e  in  me. — See  Etacism,  Suppl. 

It'A-cIsT,  II.  One  who  favors  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Greek  i)  (eta)  with  the  sound  of  e  in  me. 

ItTHE-BOO  (It'shf-bti),  II.  A  .Japanese  coin  in 
silver  or  gold,  worth  about  Ii.  6d.  sterling,  or 
35  cents  : — written  also  ichiba,  iltibu. 

TTE.  (In  composition  often  pronounced  it  or  {t.) 
[For  lite,  from  Gr.  Attfo«,  a  stone.] 

1.  (Min.)    A  common  suffix  in  namesof  min- 
erals and  rocks;  tif,  a ragonite,  dolomite, grnnite. 

2.  (Chem.)     A  suffix  indicating  a  salt  of  an 
acid  whose  name  terminates  in  ohs. 

I'TEM-fZE,  V.  a.  To  state  item  by  item  or  in  full 
detail ;  as,  "To  itemize  an  account."     (U.  S.] 

i'TIS.  (Med.)  A  termination  denoting  inflam- 
mation of  the  organ  to  whose  name  it  is  suf- 
fixed; as,  gastritis,  inflammation  of  the  gaster, 
or  stomach. 

It'ZI-bC.  II.     See  Itcheboo,  Suppl. 

i'VCVRINE,  or  I'VO-RINE.  h.  Vegetable  irory.— 
See  under IvoRV. 

i'VO-Ry-TYPE,  M.  (Phot.)  (a)  A  picture  in 
which  two  finished  photographs  are  used— the 
one  taken  very  light,  on  translucent  iwper  tinted 
on  the  back,  the  other  stronger.  When  the  for- 
mer is  placed  over  the  latter,  a  finecorabinmion 
of  effecU  is  pri>duced. — Called  also  krilruf.typr. 
(b)  A  photograph  colored  so  as  to  imiUte  a 
miniature  on  ivory. 

f  |-\vl:j'.  )  ronj.  [\.S.gete{s,Qw.gewi—.\ndt)td.] 

j  |.W?8'.  i  Indeeil;  truly;  certainly  :— written 
also  iPi»,  yieis,  Ac.     "  As  iri«  God  help  me." 

Ckametr. 

It  It  Iwrit.  hrps. 
Take  tbe  ftult  and  let  lb*  cbaST  b«  tliU.         Ckmtttr. 

Itris  seems  sometimes  to  stand  for  /  wis  -=•  I 
wot,  I  know. 

•■  Tb«  nn,"  be  nld.  "  Is  elMsbra  M  ••  kcarce 
Forty  deiiren  aa4  mm.  and  BMrr.  tm*t.- 
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JA'AL-GOAT,  I  n.     (Zool.)     The  Capra  jaaln  or 
JA'EL-GOAT,  \  jaela,  ii  species  of  ibex  inhabiting 

tlie  uiountiiins  of  Abyssiniii,  Mount  Sinai,  Ac. 

It  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  wlio  made  the 

curtains  of  the  tabernacle  from  its  hair. 
JXcK,  h.     Add.     A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 

court-card  otherwise  called  the  knave. 

jACK,  V.  a.  •  To  move,  as  a  house,  by  means  of  a 
jack-screw. 

jACK'-rKUIT  (-friit).  n.  A  South-American  fruit, 
the  produce  of  ArtocarjiuH  integrifolia,  much 
esteemed  by  the  Creoles  for  its  sugary  pulp,  but 
whose  carrion  smell  repels  Europeans.  The 
seeds  are  eaten  cooked. 

JXCK'MAN,  h.  One  who  wore  a  jack ;  a  mounted 
retainer. — See  Jack,  8.  "  Christie  of  the  Clint- 
hill,  the  laird's  chief  _/(fcA;»tan."    Sir  W.Scott. 

JXCK'-RAF'TER,  n.  [Arch.)  A  short  rafter 
used  in  hip-roofs. 

JXC-0-BE'AN,  1  a.     Noting  a  modification  of  the 

jAc-0-B^'AN,  J  Elizabethan  style  of  English  ar- 
chitecture prevailing  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

JACQUERIE  (zhak-e-re),  n.  [Fr.,  either  from 
Jacques  Bonhomme,  a  name  given  to  the  peas- 
ants by  the  aristocrats  in  derision,  or  from 
Jacques  Caillet,  a  leader  of  the  revolt.]  A  term 
first  given  to  the  revolt  of  the  peasantry  of 
Picardy  against  the  nobles  in  1.358 : — now  ap- 
plied to  any  rising  of  peasantry. 

JADE'ITE,  n.  (Min.)  The  most  highly  prized 
of  all  the  varieties  of  jade.  It  is  an  aluminium- 
sodium  silicate.  Dana. 

JXG-GA-NA'THA,  )  „      , 

J\G'A-'nath     "    I  '*'  Juggernaut,  Suppl. 

JAG'GED,  a.     Add.      (Astron.)      Noting  a   star 

which  emits  scintillating  rays. 
JAH'V.\H,  n.    Same  as  Jehovah. 

JAH'VIST,  n.  Same  as  Jehovist.  "  The  Jehovist 
or  Jahvist  who  wrote  toward  the  end  of  David's 
reign."  Contemj}.  Itev. 

jXiN'I§M  (jin'izm),  n.  The  faith  of  the  Jains, 
supposed  to  have  been  developed  from  Brah- 
manical  rationalistic  thought  about  the  same 
time  as  Buddhism,  to  which  it  is  nearly  akin. 
It  holds  saints  in  especial  reverence,  accepts 
Buddha  as  a  deity,  but  recognizes  caste,  and  the 
sacred  inviolability  of  animal  life. 

•^-^J^St     I  (jinz,  jTn'az),  n.  pi.     A  religious  sect  of 
JA1N'A§  I  Uindositan,  once  dominant  in  the  Dec- 
can,  now  numbering   not   more   than  400,000. 
Their  ancient   temples   are  highly  interesting 
architecturally. 

jXk'-WOOD  (-wftd),  n.    Same  as  Jack-wood. 

JALOUSIE  (zha-lu-ze),  n.  [Fr.]  In  France  and 
the  West  Indies,  a  Venetian  window-blind. 

JXm,  n.  Add.  An  accumulation  of  bodies 
crowded  closely  together;  a  block,  as  in  a  river, 
produced  by  such  a  crowding ;  a  squeeze. 

JXM'bC-TREE,  n.  {Buddhistic  Mythology.)  The 
sacred  tree  under  which  Buddha  first  meditated 
when  a  boy,  and  whose  shadow  remained  im- 
movable to  shield  him  from  the  sun's  rays. 

While  all  shadows  moved,  the  jambu-tree' > 
Staj-ed  in  one  quarter,  overspreailinR  him, 
Lest  the  sloped  rays  should  strike  that  sacred  head. 

Edwin  Arnold. 

JXm'-NUT,  n.    See  Check-nut,  Suppl. 

JXn'GLE  (jang'gl),  n.  Add.  A  tinkling  or  jin- 
gling sound.  "The  musical  jangle  of  sleigh- 
bells."  Longfellow. 


?Tj )  n.     Forms  of  the  word  jet  (a  mineral), 
r,     J  — See  Jet. 


jXn'I-PIIA,  n.  [From  Jnnipaba,  the  Brazilian 
name.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  tropical  plants,  nat. 
ord.  Enphorbiacese,  of  which  J.  Manihot  yields 
cassava  and  its  product  tapioca: — called  also 
Jatropha,  which  see. 

JA'NUS,  ri.  [Probably  a  masculine  form  of  Diana. 
— Compare  Jupiter,  for  Diespiter — Sansc.  Dydus, 
heaven,  and  pitri,  father.]  ( Glass.  Myth.)  A 
two-faced  deity,  whose  temple  at  Rome  was 
closed  only  in  time  of  universal  peace. 

JA-PON' I-CA,  11.  [Latinized  from  Japan,  of  which 
it  is  a  native.]  {Bot.)  The  specific  name  of 
the  camellia  first  cultivated  in  Europe.  It  is 
yet  the  finest  species. 

jAk-A-KA'CA,  n.  Substitute.  {Zo'ol.)  A  very 
venomous  Brazilian  snake,  Bothrops  Neuwiedia, 
closely  allied  to  the  rattlesnake. 

JAB'GON,  v.  n.  To  talk  jargon;  to  make  a  con- 
fused, unintelligible  noise. 

The  noisy  jay, 
Jargoning  like  a  foreigner  at  his  food.      Longfellow. 

JAR'GON-ING,  n.  A  low  confused  noise,  as  of 
many  voices. 

Sometimes  all  sweet  birds  that  are 
.  .  .  Seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargoning.  Coleridge. 

JARL  (yarl),  n.  An  ancient  Scandinavian  title  of 
nobility,  next  in  dignity  to  that  of  king ;  an 
earl.  "  The  Danish  Juris  of  Orkney  and  Caith- 
ness." Green. 

JA-ROOL',  w.  {Bot.)  A  magnificent  Indian  tree, 
Lagerstroemia  reginse,  whose  wood  is  durable 
under  water  and  therefore  in  universal  use  for 
boat-building.  Simmonds. 

JAY'ET, 

JEAT, 

JEF-FER-S6'NI-A,n.  [After  Thomas  Je/erson.]  A 
genus  of  perennial  glabrous  American  herbs  of 
the  barberry  family,  bearing  a  large  white 
flower,  and  ranging  from  New  York  to  the 
Southern  States:  —  called  also  turn-leaf  and 
rheumatism-root. 

JE-HO'VIST,  n.  Add.  The  term  applied  to  the 
author  of  those  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  in  which 
the  Lord  is  spoken  of  under  the  title  of  Jehovah 
or  Jahvah. — See  Elohist,  Suppl. 

JE-HO-VlS'TIC,  a.  Noting  those  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  which  the  Supreme  Being  is 
spoken  of  as  Jehovah. — See  Elohistic,  Suppl. 

JEL-LA-BI'A,  II.  [Arab.]  A  blouse  of  rough  white 
woollen  with  a  hood,  constituting  the  ordinary 
outer  garment  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors  of  the 
common  class. 

jfiL'LY-FiSH,  n.    See  Acalephan. 

JEL'LY-POW'DER,  n.  The  name  given  to  an 
explosive  consisting  of  95  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
glycerine and  5  per  cent,  of  collodion  or  gun- 
cotton. 

j£OP'AR-DY  (j6pV-d§),  v.a.     To  jeopardize. 

JEB'GA,  n.  A  Central- American  fabric  of  native 
wool,  largely  used  by  the  country-people  for 
clothing. 

JE-RtD',  M.    See  Jereed. 

JEBK'Y,  a.  Moving  by  jerks  or  starts;  charac- 
terized by  jerks;  as,  "A  jerky  style." 

JER'QUER  (jer'kgr),  n.     A  custom-house  searcher. 

Simmonds. 

JER'QUING  Oer'king),  n.  The  searching  of  a  ship 
by  a  jerquer  for  unentered  goods. 

JE-RL"SA-LEM-CHER'RY,  n.  [From  the  berries 
resembling  cherries.]     {Bot.)    A  name  common 


to  two  species  of  Solanum  cultivated  as  house- 
plants. 

JEST'WORD  (jest'wUrd),  n.  The  object  of  jests;  a 
laughing-stock. 

I  see  thee  stand 
The  Jeitteord  of  a  mocking  band.  Whittier. 

JET,  V.  a.  To  emit  in  jets  or  as  in  jets,  [n.] 
"  The  foreheads  .  .  .  jetted  fire." 

E.  B.  Browning. 

JET'TAQE  (jSt'ij),  n.  The  dues  exacted  by  a  cor- 
poration from  foreign  vessels.  Simmonds. 

JET'TY,  n.  Add.  A  barrier  formed  of  wicker- 
work  for  compressing  or  narrowing  a  stream  or 
current  and  so  deepening  it. 

f  JEW-ER-IE',  n.     A  Jews'  quarter;  a  Jewry. 

There  was  in  Asia,  in  a  great  city, 

Amongest  Christian  folk  a  Jewerie.  Chaucer. 

JEW'— FISH,  ji.  A  name  common  to  several  fishes 
of  the  family  Serrnnidm,  remarkable  for  their 
great  size,  some  attaining  a  weight  of  several 
hundred  pounds.  That  of  Florida  is  Pronu- 
crops  guasa ;  that  of  California,  Stereolepis  gigas. 
Johnson's  Cyc. 

JEW'RY,  n.     Add.     The  Jews'  quarter  in  a  city. 

JIB'BER,  «.     A  jibbing  horse. 

JIG,  V.  n.     Add.     To  sing  in  the  tune  or  style  of  a 
jig.     "To  jig  off  a  tune  at  the  tongue's  end." 
Shak.    Schmidt. 

JI'NA,  n.  [Sansc. yi,  to  conquer.]  {Bind.  Theol.) 
Among  the  Jains,  a  saint  who,  having  conquered 
self  and  attained  a  condition  so  perfect  that  he 
is  released  from  further  transmigration,  looks 
forward  to  death  as  the  absolute  extinction  of 
personal  existence. 

JIN'GO,  n.  Add.  {Eng.  Pol.)  An  ironical  epi- 
thet for  a  strong  niaintainer  of  England's  pres- 
tige ;  an  enthusiastic  conservative  : — derived 
from  the  phrase  "  by  jingo,"  which  constituted 
the  refrain  of  a  patriotic  song  popular  about 
1878. 

JINN,  n.     Same  as  Jinnee,  infra. 

JIN'NEE,  )  n.    [Arab.,  sing,  oi  jinn — akin  to  L.  ge- 

JIN'NI,  \  nius.'\  {Mahom.  Myth.)  One  of  a  race 
of  supernatural  beings — genii,  angels,  or  demons 
— made  out  of  fire,  and  capable  of  assuming  any 
form  at  will.  Arabian  JS'ights. 

JOB'BING-HOUSE,  n.  {Com.)  A  mercantile  es- 
tablishment buying  from  the  manufacturer  or 
importer  and  selling  to  the  retailer. 

JO'Gt  (yo'gi),  H.     See  Yogi,  Suppl. 

JO-HAN'NIS-BERG  {or  yp-han'ties-bfirg),  n.  The 
most  highly  prized  of  the  white  wines  of  the 
Rhine: — so  named  from  the  Schloss  Jo/r^noi/*- 
berg,  from  the  produce  of  whose  vineyard  it  is 
made. 

J0HN-S0N-E§E',  n.  An  inflated,  turgid  style,  like 
that  of  Dr.  Johnson.  E.  Everett. 

j5l'LY-h£ad,  H.  Jollity.  "  Despoyled  of  those 
joyes  and  jollyhead."  Spenser. 

JONGLEUR  (zhon-gliir),  n.  [Fr.,  from  jongler,  to 
divert,  to  juggle,  a  nasalized  form  from  li.jocn- 
lari,  to  jest,  to  joke.]  In  the  Middle  Ages,  a 
minstrel  who  sung  or  recited  verses  in  the  pal- 
aces of  princes  and  castles  of  nobles.  Later 
the  word  came  to  be  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
juggler. 

The  story  of  Arthur  and  his  knighthood  [was]  built  up  of  the 
rival  efforts  of  bard  and  jongleur  and  priest.  Green. 

JO'§EPH,  H.  A  kind  of  overcoat  formerly  worn  by 
men.  Pope. 

JOSS'-HO^SE,  n.  \Joss,  a  Chinese  corruption  of 
Port,  deos  (from  L.  deus,  a  god),  and  Eng. 
Ao««e.]     A  Chinese  temple. 


A,  K,  I,  O,   U,  Y,    long;    X,  fi,  I,  5,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscxire ;    FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HJIiR,  HER;    mIeN,  SIR; 
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jOt,  n.  Add.  As  used  by  our  Saviour,  Matt.  v. 
18,  rather  from  yud,  the  smallest  letter  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet. 

JO'tOn,   )  (yo'tOn),  n.     One  of  the  malign  giants 
J0E't6n  )  or    evil    principles    of    Suundinavlan 

mythology,  who  waged    perpetual   war  against 

the  JEiir  or  bright  gods  of  Vulhaila. 
J06gS  (jOgs),  ".    [Ff.joug,  from  \,.jngnm,  a  yoke.] 

In  Scotland,  nn  iron  collar  formerly  worn  by 

those  who  stood  in  the  pillory. 
JO'VI-AN,  o.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Jove  or  to  the 

planet  Jupiter. 
J0\^,  V.  n.     To  move  from  side  to  side;  to  jolt;  — 

hence,  to  give  out  a  sound,  as  a  bell,  when  so 

moved.     [Prov.]     "The  bells j'ojc  and  jungle." 

Whtttier 
JU-DiE'AN, 
jy-DE' 


E'\N    I  "■         °'"  P®''^''''"g  t°  Judaea. 


If  these  jHdaan  women  are  so  shaped. 
Daughlerii  of  goddesses.  let  uoue  be  slain. 


JU-DI"CI0US  (jtf-dlsli»,  a.     Add. 


Aldrich. 

f  Critical. 

Shak. 

JDG'GER-nAuT,  n.  [A  corruption  of  Hindoo 
Jaynndtha,  king  of  the 
world.]  {Hind.  Myth.) 
An  image  of  Vishnu  kept 
in  a  magnificent  temple  at 
Puri,  Hindostun,  where  in 
the  yearly  festival  it  is 
dragged  abroad  on  its  car 
by  thousands  of  enthusi- 
astio  pilgrims.  Accidents 
sometimes  occur;  and  this 
fact  has  given  rise  to  the 
widely-credited  report  that 
the  devotees  willingly 
prostrate  themselves  be- 
fore the  wheels.  Car  of  Juggernaut. 

jOG-LAS-DA'CB-X,  n.pl.  [L.  jnrjlaiia,  a  walnut 
— said  to  be  a  contraction  of  Jovix  glnnn,  Jupi- 
ter's nut.]  {Dot.)  The  walnut  familj-,  an 
order  of  trees  yielding  edible  oily  nuts  and  a 
valuable  timber.  The  common  walnut  is  the 
Juylatit  regia. 


jCg'LAN-DYnB,  n.  [Fr.,  from  h.jiiglant.JHglan. 
din,  u  walnut.]  {Vheiii.)  An  extract  dcrive<l 
from  the  green  shell  uf  the  walnut,  used  as  an 
alterative  and  also  as  a  black  hair-dye. 

jC-LI-EXNE',n.     [Fr.]    A  kind  of  vegetable  soup. 

jCmP'-JoInT-ED,  a.  {Naut.)  Noting  vessels 
which  are  carvel-built, — i.e.,  whose  outer  planks, 
instead  of  overlapping,  are  placed  e^lge  to  edge. 

jCmp'-SEAT,  »i.  a  movable  carriage-seat.  The 
name  is  often  given  to  the  carriage  itself,  which 
can  be  either  one-seated  or  two-seated,  as  is 
most  convenient. 

jCmp'-WJSld,  n.     See  Buttweld,  Suppl. 

JUyCA'CE-^,l„.pl,    [L.>(Hc«»,  a  rush.]    {Bol.) 

JVS'CE-JE,  ]  The  rush  family,  an  order  of  en 
dogenous  aquatic  plants,  natives  chiefly  of  tem- 
perate or  cold  regions.  The  leaves  are  used  for 
mats  and  the  bottoms  of  chairs,  the  central  cellu- 
lar tissue  for  wicks  of  candles.  There  are  about 
two  hundred  known  species. 

JUNE'-Xp-PLE,  n.  Same  as  Jenneting,  which 
see. 

JUN'GLE-FOWL  (jQng'gl-f6*I),  n.  (Ornith.)  A 
native  fowl  of  India  and  the  Eastern  Archipel- 
ago, Gallut  liankion,  supposed  by  many  to  be 
the  original  of  our  domestic  fowls. 

JU'NI-PER-AP'PLE,  n.     See  Genipa,  Suppl. 

jCnK'ET,  v.  a.  To  entertain  jovially;  to  feast. 
[r.]  H.  Walpole. 

JUNK'ET-ING,    I  ji.     The  act  of  feasting  or  rev- 

JCnK'ET-TING,  )  elling,  especially  somewhat  pri- 
vately or  secretly;  a  jovial  private  banquet. 
"  Snag  JHiikettitigs  and  public  gourmandiziiigs." 

W.  Irving. 

jOnK'-WAD  (-w5d),  n.  {Artillenj.)  A  wad  made 
of  oakum  bound  round  with  spun  yarn,  used  in 
firing  hot  shot,  and  occasionally  with  bronze 
ordnance  to  obviate  indentation  of  the  bore. 

JU'RAL,  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  natural  right  or 
obligation;  just  and  legal. 

Residence  is  understood  in  its  jural  sense,  so  that  It  Is  not 
tnterrnpted  by  a  transient  absence.  Johiuon't  Cye. 


I  jy-BXs'SIC  a.  (Oeol.)  A  European  eontlnenUi 
I  name  for  the  oolitic  system,  fruin  the  cbamrtcr- 
islic  occurrence  of  it«  strata  io  tbe  Jur»  Moun- 
tains. It  constituteit  tbe  aeeoad  or  middle  di- 
vi.-iion  of  the  .Mesoztiic  age.  Juramic  b«dB,  with 
chara4.-tcristic  marine  fosnils,  occur  on  tbe  east- 
ern ridges  of  (he  Uocky  .MounUin^  alsu  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  in  the  Hierra  Nevad*,  tbe  lliun* 
boldt  Mountains,  kc. 
jC-BI-BAL'LI,  II.  (Med.)  The  bark  of  a  Dem- 
erara  tree  or  plant,  said  to  b«  nufterior  in  effl- 
CAcy  to  Peruvian  bark  in  fevers  of  a  typhoid 
and  malignant  nature. 

JC'RY-RIggED  (-rigd),  n.  (Naut.)  Rigged  fur  • 
temporary  puq>ose  only, aa  to  repair  an  accident. 

JU'RY-RCd'D|:R,  n.  (Snut.)  A  rudder  OMd  la 
caiie  of  accident  to  the  principal  one. 

JCS-SIEC'AN  (jasHiO'jn),  a.  [After  Jnuitn,  tbe 
bouinist,  who  wa«  the  first  to  conceive  tbe  idea  of 
the  classification  of  plants  after  their  general 
affinities.]  (Hot.)  Noting  the  method  of  arrang* 
ing  plants  into  orders,  genera,  Ac.,  in  accordance 
with  their  general  affinities,  instead  of  having 
regard  to  their  reproductive  organs  only. 

JU'VI^NATE,  »i.  [L.  jurenit,  young.]  {Row^. 
Cath.  Ch.)  The  space  of  two  years  devoted  by 
a  novice  designed  for  the  priesthood  t<»  the  study 
of  Latin,  Greek,  and  rhetoric: — called  alco  y*- 
niomhip. 

JU-VE-NfeS'CENT,  n.  [L.  jnveiteKtti$,  JHrenetcenti; 
p.  pr.  ot  JHveiieico,  to  grow  young  ;  from  jurenit, 
young.] 

1.  In  astate  of  juvenescence;  immature: — aa 
applied  to  certain  animals,  larval:  as,  "The 
asoloti  is  a  jnreiiesreui  form  of  a  salamander." 

2.  Growing  young. 

t  Jfw-YSE',  I  (ja-«8').  n.     [Old  Fr.  jnite,  fomed 
f  Jn-YSE'       I  by  loss  of  d  from  h.  judicium,  judg- 
ment.]   Judgment ;  justice.    "  On  pain  of  bang- 
ing and  of  high  jnyte."  Ckaneer. 

JY-AR'  (j^ar'),  n.  The  second  month  of  the  Jewiah 
sacred  year,  and  tbe  eighth  of  the  civil  year  : — 
called  also  Zi/. — See  Zif,  SuppL 


K. 


K.     {Chem.)    The  symbol  of  potassium  (jfcaiiww). 

KXb'.\-L.\,  n.    Same  as  Cabala. 

KA-BYLE'  {or  kj-b^l'),  «•  One  of  a  race  of  Ber- 
bers inhabiting  the  mountain -ranges  of  North 
Africa  from  Tetuan  to  Tunis. 

KAFFIR,  I  (icif*r,r  or  ka'fjr),  n.  An  Arabic  term 
KAFIR  I  signifying  "infidel,"  applied  by  Ma- 
hometans to  all  unbelievers,  but  more  specifi- 
c.illy  to  the  natives  of  Caffraria  in  South  Africa 
'  and  of  Kaliristan  in  the  defiles  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh.  neither  of  which  peoples  know  them- 
selves by  this  name: — written  also  Caffre, 

KXF'FIR-CORX,  )  „.   The  name  given  in  the  Cape 

KXF' IB-CORN,     I  Colony  to  the  edibie grain  of  the 

Sorghum  oulgure: — written  also  Caffre-corn. 

KXf'FLE,  ji.  Same  as  Copple  or  Cauflk,  which 
see. 

KXF'T-LXH,  ) 

KXF-i-LA,     /"•     Same  aaCAFiLAHjCAHLA,  Sup. 

KA9E,  n.    See  Cage,  Suppl.,  2. 

K.\-HaC",  n.  {Zool.)  The  native  name  of  the 
SemnopithecHS  nasnlis  or  Nnsulis  Inrvrtius,  a 
grotesque,  hideous,  and  very  savage  monkey  of 
Borneo,  remarkable  for  the  extreme  length  of 
its  nose,  whence  it  has  its  English  name  of  pro- 
boscis monkey. 


KAIM,  1  n.    [Scot.,  a  comb,  a  crest.]    (Geol.)   The 
KAmE,  )  Scottish  name  for  an  escar. — See  Escar, 
Suppl. 

KAT  M.\-KAN'  (kl-ma-kan'),  or  KAI'MA-CAN  fki'- 
ma-kan),  n.  In  Turkey,  the  governor  of  a  kaza, 
or  district  embracing  several  parishes  : — written 
also  caimacan.  i 

KATN  (kan),  n.     A  general  name  for  poultry  and 
other   minor   articles   of   agricultural    protluce  j 
formerly  payable  by  a   Scotch    tenant   to   his 
landlord.  I 

KAI-NO-ZO'IC  (kl-np-zo'ik),  or  KAI-NO-ZO'!C  (kA- 
n9-zo'ik),  n.     [Gr.  naivo^.  recent,  and  feuij.  life.]  ' 
{Geol.)     An  epithet  applied  to  the  tertiary  pe-  I 
riod  of  geologic  time,  as  comprising  those  forma-  ; 
tions  in  which  the  organic  remains  approximate  i 
less  or  more  closely  to  the  exi.<ting  fauna  and 
flora.     It  is  subdivided   into  three  sections, — 
Eocene,    Miocene,    Pliocene ;    and    some-  add    a 
fourth.  Pleistocene. — Written  also  Ciruoxoir.  ■ 

KaI'§ER  (kl'zfr),  H.  [Ger.,  from  L.  Csesnr.]  An  | 
emperor;  as,  "I  care  for  neither  king  nor  j 
kaiser."  i 

KXK'0-D?L,  n.     Same  as  Cacodyl.  j 

KA-LEI'DO-PHONE.  n.    [Gr.  itoAik,  beautiful,  ft«o«. 
resemblance,  and  <t>aiv^,  sound.]     An  instrument 
to  illustrate  the  theory  of    sounds,   consisting  i 
of  a  glass  bead  silvered  within,  attache*!  to  the  j 
free  end  of  an  elastic  rod.     When  the  light  of  a  i 


lamp  falls  on  tbe  bead,  a  spot  is  brilliantly  il- 
luminated, and  as  the  rod  vibrates  in  aceord- 
ance  with  the  vibrations  of  uiusicnl  notes  this 
illuminated  spot  deiMjribes  a  brilliant  line  in 
harmony  with,  and  illustratiye  of,  tbe  cbaractw 
of  the  notes. 

KXL-E-Va'L.\,  h.  The  title  of  the  national  or 
racial  epic  |)oem  of  the  Finns.  It  is  a  compila- 
tion of  the  present  century,  from  older  mate- 
rials. 

KA'l!,       1  „.     [Hind.,   black,  terrible.]     (Warf. 

KA'LEE,  i  Myth.)  The  appellation  of  tbe  coaeorl 
of  Siva  in  her  character  of  a  destroyer. 

KA'Lt-f'M,  w.  [I^tinixed  form  of  Arab,  kfili 
(otherwise  9'>/>'),  the  ashes  of  tbe  plant  from 
which  potash  was  fin^t  obtained.]     Putawium. 

KXL'P.\.  ».  [Hind.]  I /find.  Uylh.)  One  of  the 
Brahmanic  cycles  of  time  beginning  with  a  new 
creation  nnd  ending  with  the  diasulution  of  all 
thing.«:  an  tpon. 

A  •incle  kaliM  or  roa  of  the  Brakaaas  eMi«t««*  uri^ 
000  rear*.  f*^-  thmiar  "■ 

Tbrre  l<  rhaiiie  <ith  m<l«  sol  lr*s  tbaa  Uf, 
And  as  the  da.Ts  pa*«,  kmtfm*  p«s*  at  iMiftfe. 


KAME.  H.     See  Kaim. 

K.AMP-TO'LI-COX.  h.  rOr.  ita^vTw,  to  be  flexible, 
to  bend,  and  vAi«b«,  belonging  to  matter,  from 
vAq,  wood,  matter.]  A  compound  of  gutt«-j>er' 
cha,  caoutchouc,  and  ground  cork,  used  ebiefly 
for  floor-cloths. 


MOVE,  NOB,  86N;    bClL,  bOr,  bOlK,  ANNUAL,  fi,  French.— q,  Q,  5.  fc  »o/i ;   (0,  0,  &  i,  hard;   i,  m,  natal;  9  «•  ■;   J  «•  ga,— fHIS,  lUa. 
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KANAK 

KA-NAk',    I  ,(.     [Mahori,    man.]     A   iouth-Sea- 

KA-NA'KA,  j  Islander:— the    term   is  applied   by 

"sailors  'especialiy  to   natives  of  the   Sandwich 

Islands.  ^.  H-  Kenue. 

KAN-GA-ROO'-GR.^SS,  ».     {Bot.)     The  Aiithiitiria 

Annl'alis,  a  t'iivoriie  pasture-grass  of  Australia. 

KAN'THA,  n.  {Hind.  Myth.)  The  great  gem 
wliioii  illumines  the  regions  under  the  earth  :  -■ 
called  also  in  English  kitntha-stoue. 

Like  the  kanthattone  the  great  Snake  keeps 
To  make  bright  daylight  underucath  the  earth. 

Edwin  Arnold. 

KA-PELL'-MEIS'TER  (-mls'tfr),  ji.  [Ger.] — See 
Capbll-mkisteii,  Suppl. 

KAR'A-I.^M,  >i.     The  principles  of  the  Karaites. 

KAR'A-ITES,  «.  ja/.  [From  Heb.  /.;((«(,  written  in 
tlie  rioripturcs.J  {Et-vl.)  A  small  sect  of  Jews 
who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Scripture 
alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Talmud  and  the 
traditions  of  the  Rabbins. 

KAR'A-LIT,  n.  {Ethnol.)  The  name  given  to 
tiiciuselves  by  the  Greenland  Eskimos. 

KAR-LO-VIN'ai-AX,  ]         ^      „  „ 

KAR'LING,        '   '       J  "•    SeeCARLOViNGiAy,Sup, 

KAR-Riio',  H.  The  name  given  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  large  tracts  of  ground  composed 
of  sand  mixed  with  clay.  The  Great  Karroo  is 
nearly  300  miles  long  by  80  to  100  miles  broad. 

K.\TI-E-TOM'E-TER,  n.  [(ir.  (caOero?,  vertical, 
porpen  licular,  and  Eng.  meter,  which  see.]  An 
instruaient  for  tlie  me.wurement  of  small  differ- 
ences in  height,  as  in  the  barometric  column. 

KATH-OdE',  II.  [Gr.  icaTol,  down,  and  oSds,  a  way.] 
(  Eie-.)  The  negative  pole  or  electrode  of  a  gal- 
v.mij  bittery  : — written  also  less  correctly  cdth- 
o'le,  which  see. 

KAT'I-ONE,  II.  [Gr.  Kara,  down,  and  liiv,  iov,  going.] 
(EUf.)  The  electro-positive  elements  of  a 
ciie.uijal  compound,  which  during  electrolysis 
go  to  tlie  katliode  or  negative  po.e  of  the  bat- 
tery.— Coiup:ire  union, 

KAU'RI,  n.  A  coniferous  tree  of  New  Zealaml, 
D  iininiira  Aiinti((/in,  remarkable  for  its  height. 
It  yields  a  resin  with  which  the  natives  tattoo 
tliemselves,  and  which  is  largely  exported  lor 
vainisii. 
KV-V.JiSS',  )  „  ^  „        , 

KK  \V  VSS'    I  "•      *'''"®  '•^  CavASS,  Suppl. 

K.VY'AK.  )  n.     A  light  fishing-boat  for  one  man, 
KY'.\K,     j  used  by  the  Eskimos,  composed  of  seal- 
skins stretched  over  a  wooden   frame,  leaving 
only  a  hole  through  which  the  occupant's  legs 
are  introduced. 

t  KAY-NARD'  (ki-nard'),  >i.  [Fr.  cagnnrd;  from  It. 
cujiiii,  L.  Clin  in,  a  dog. — Compare  Fr.  cnnnil/e.] 
A  lazy,  good-for-nothing  fellow.  Chaucer. 

KA'Z.\,  h.  In  Turkey,  one  of  the  districts  into 
wuich  asandzchak  is  divided,  the  administration 
of  which  is  under  a  ka'imakan,  or  lieutenant- 
governor. 
KA-ZI-.\S-KIER',  )  „.  The  title  of  two  chief  offi- 
KA-Z.\S-KIER',  J  cers  of  the  Turkish  ulema,  the 
one  being  for  Europe  and  the  other  for  Asia. 
They  have  a  voice  and  vote  in  the  divan,  and 
all  cadis  are  appointed  by  and  subject  to  them. 

KEKL'I-VfNE,  )  „,     A  lead-pencil.     [Scotch.] 
KEEL'Y-ViNE,  J  Sir  W.  Scott. 

KEEN,  (1.     In  Ireland,  the  wail  for  a  dead  person. 

KEEN,  e.  n.  In  Ireland,  to  howl  or  wail  for  a  dead 
person,  as  at  a  wake  or  funeral. 

KEEN'ER,  H.     In   Ireland,  a  professional  howler 

or  wailer  who  attends  wakes  and  funerals. 
keSp,     ) 

J.  j^^pp    \  (kjp  or  kap'f),  V.  a.     Add.     f  To  care. 

I  kepe  to  have  no  loos  of  my  craft  [no  praise  for  my  skill). 

Chaucer. 

KEEP,       ) 

t  KEPE   1  "■    ^^'^'    t  Care;  attention;  heed. 

She,  for  wonder,  took  of  it  no  kepe.  Chaucer. 

Ji.EI'§.\R  (ki'zar),  n.     [Ger.  kaiser.]     An  emperor. 

Thou  art  an  Emperor,  Casar,  Keisar.  Shak. 
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KE-L.a;N-0-NE'5TAN  (-nSzh'yan),  a.  [Gr.  iteAaivds, 
black,  and  viiiroi,  an  island.]  (Ethnol.)  An 
epithet  used  to  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  whose  skin  is  of  a 
dark  color, 

f  KELD,  n.  Furnished  with  a  kell  or  with  a  kell- 
like  membrane.    '"The  otter  with  his  kefd  feet." 

Drayton. 

KfiLT,  n.     (Ethnol.)     A  Celt. 

KELT,  H.  A  newly-spawned  or  spent  salmon. 
[Scotch.] 

k£lT'IC,  h.  &  a.     Same  as  Celtic. 

KEMB,  17.  a.  [A.  S.  ceiiihan.']  To  comb.  "  Her 
hair  have  they  kemhd."  Chaucer. 

KEMP,        I  n.      Coarse  wool -fibres    injurious   to 

KEMP'TY,  I  manufactured  fabrics.     The  keinp  of 

Cashmere  goats'  wool  is  made  into  a  rough  cloth. 


t  KEMP,      I  f,.     [From  root  seen  in   A.  S.  cam, 
f  KEMP'E  J  ciooked.]   Crooked;  shaggy.  "Kempe 


'E  J  crooke 
hairs  on  his  brows  stout."  Chancer. 

KEN,  11.  [Possibly  of  Gypsy  origin,  and  akin  to 
I'ers.  khan  ;  but  it  may  be  merely  a  shortened 
form  of  Eng. /i-eiDie?.]  A  house: — specifically, 
a  low  tavern;  a  disreputable  house.     [Slang.] 

Who,  ill  a  row,  like  Tom  could  lead  the  van, 

Booze  in  a  ken,  or  at  the  spellkeu  hustle?  Byron. 

KjBN'SPECK-LE,  o.  [Scotch  &  Old  Eng.  ken,  to 
know,  and  speckle,  ii  mark.]  Easily  recog- 
nized owing  to  marked  or  singular  ap]tearance. 
[Scotch.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

KENT'ISH-RAg,  h.  (Geol.)  A  gray  cherty  or 
arenaceous  limestone,  a  member  of  the  lower 
chalk  formation. 

KE-R.Am'IC,  a.    Same  as  Ceramic,  ichich  see. 

KE-RAR'g;Y-R!TE,  n.  [Gr.  icepas,  a  born,  and 
apyvpo^,  silver.]  A  valuable  ore  of  silver: — 
written  also  ceianjyrite, — See  Kerate,  Suppl. 

KE'R.AlTE,  ».  Substitute.  [Gr.  (cepas,  Keparos,  a 
horn. J  (Min.)  Native  chloride  of  silver,  an 
extensivel.v-worked  ore  of  silver,  especially  in 
Chili,  Mexico,  and  Idaho,  so  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  horn  and  especially  from  its  horny 
lustre  when  cut : — called  also  cerarijyrite,  kerar- 
i/yrite,  and  horn-ailrer, 

KER'A-TIN.    ■)  n.     (Chem.)     A   supposed   specific 

KER'A-TINE,  )  substance  forming  the  basis  of  a 
large  class  of  animal  substances,  such  as  horns, 
hoofs,  nails,  claws,  wool,  hair,  feathers,  cuticle, 
Ac. : — called  also  elastine.  Johnson's  Cyc. 

KER'A-TODE,  n.  [Gr.  icepas,  Kipa.To<:,  a  horn,  and 
elios,  resemblance.]  A  sub-tance  constituting 
the. skeleton  of  the  keratose  or  horny  sponges. 

KER'A-TOsE,  a.  [Gr.  Kepa<;,  KepaTos.  a  horn.]  Of 
a  horny  nature;  of  or  pertaining  to  horn; 
horny.  Keratose  sponyes,  sponges  whose  skele- 
tons are  fibrous  and  of  a  horny  nature,  and  not 
spicular  as  in  the  silicious  sponges. 

KER'E-sIne,  n.     Same  as  Ceresis,  Suppl. 

KE'RITE,  n.  In  teleyraphy,  nn  insulatin.g  mate- 
rial consisting  of  a  mixture  of  tar  or  asphaltum 
and  oil,  vulcanized  by  sulphur,  so  as  to  resem- 
ble caoutchouc. 

KER'ME-§iTE,  n.  (Min.)  An  ore  of  antimon.y,  a 
combination  of  its  oxide  and  sulphide,  occurring 
in  red  tufts  of  capillary  crystals: — so  named 
from  its  color. 

KERNED Vkernd),  rt.  (Print.)  Noting  types  that 
have  part  of  the  face  hanging  over  either  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  body.  In  Roman  type, 
/and  /are  the  only  kerned  letters;  in  Italic, y, 
p,  and/ — the  last  on  both  sides  of  its  face. 

KER'NELLED  (kei'ueld),  a.  Having  a  kernel  or 
kernels. 

t  KfiSSE,  1-.  a.     To  kiss. 

Her  in  arms  took  and  gan  her  kesse.  Chaucer. 

k6t'TLE-DRDm,  n.  [From  kettle,  and  drum,  in 
its  obsolescent  sense  of  assembly  or  rout.]  An 
afternoon  tea.     [Fashionable  Slang.] 

KET'TLE-IIAT,   n.      An   iron    head-piece   of  the 

Middle  Ages,  so  named  from  its  shape. 
KEY'-BED.  n.     Same  as  Key-seat,  Suppl. 
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KEY'-BU-GLE,  ii.  A  bugle  furnished  with  six 
linger-keys  or  stops: — called  also  a  Kent  liiujle, 
and  keyed  biiyle. 

KEY'-SEAT,  n.  (Mech.)  A  groove  for  receiving 
a  key  so  as  to  prevent  one  piece  of  machinery 
from  turning  on  another;  a  key-bed  or  key- 
way. 

KEY'-TONE,  n.     (Miis.)    Same  as  Key-note. 

KHE-DI'VE  (ka-de'va),  or  KHE-DIVE',  «.  [Arab., 
king.]  The  ofiicial  title  of  the  viceroy  or  ruler 
of  Egypt,  granted  him  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
in  ISOG. 

KTb'LAH,  ji.  The  point  toward  which  Mussul- 
mans direct  their  face  in  prayer : — called  also 
kelilah,  which  see. 

KID,  n.     Add.     An  infant  or  child.     [Slang.] 

Dn  kens. 

KID'DY,  H.  A  flash  or  sporting  man  ;  a  low  thief; 
a  boy.     [Slang.] 

Poor  Tom  was  once  a  kiddy  upon  town.  Byron, 

KID.5'MAN,  )i.  Olio  who  trains  boys  to  thieve  and 
pick  (lOckcts.     [Slang.]  Dickens. 

KIEV,    ]  „.   A  large  boiler  used  in  bleaching,  Ac; 

KIEVE,  J  a  keeve. 

KIL-I-KI-NIc',  n.     See  Kinnikinnic,  Suppl. 

KIL-LESSE',  w.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Coulisse  or 
L'lLLis.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a 
dormer-window. 

KIL'LOCK,  JI.  A  kind  of  wooden  anchor  used 
to  iiioor  a  fishing-boat  at  sea,  instead  of  a  grap- 
nel or  ordinary  anchor;  also,  the  flue  of  an 
anchor.  In  New  England,  a  small  iron  anchor 
for  mooring  a  boat. — Spelled  also  kitleck,  killick, 
and  kellock. 

KIL'O-STERE,  n.  [Gr.  x'^'o',  a  thousand,  and  stere, 
whicli  see.]  A  I'rencli  measure  of  solidity,  equal 
to  a  thousand  steres  or  36oo6.C36  cubic  feet  or 
1. "JOS. 704  cubic  yards. 

KILT,  V.  a.  [Dan.  kilter  op,  Sw.  ii]}kilta,  to  tuck 
up.]  To  tuck  or  truss  up,  as  a  lady's  dress. 
[Scotyh.] 

KIM-ME'RI-AN,  a.  Same  as  Cimmerian.  "A 
Kimuiei'ian  laud  deprived  perpetually  of  sun 
or  daylight."  Oladstone. 

KlM'MER-IDgiE-CLAY,  n.  (Geol.)  A  series  of 
beds  of  bituuiinous  slaty  clay  in  the  upper  oolite, 
containing  many  marine  lossils,  anil  sometimes 
forming  an  impure  coal  known  as  kim-coal. 

kTm'ry,  )         „     „  „  „       , 

kVm'r'i    I  "'       ^®  Kwmrv,  Kymry,  Suppl- 

KIN,  n.     Add.     Kind ;  nature. 

Snares  and  tames  with  fear  and  danger 

A  bright  beast  of  a  liery  kin.  Swinburne. 

KIN'DEIi-GAR-TEN,  n.  [(Jer.,  children's  garden  ] 
A  place  of  training  for  very  young  children,  in- 
termediate between  the  nursery  and  the  school- 
room, where  the  object  is  rather  to  ])rouiote  the 
harmonious  ])liysical  and  mental  lievelopuierit 
of  the  individual  than  to  impart  direct  instruc- 
tion. 

kTN-E-MAT'IC,         1  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  kine- 

KIN-E-MAT'I-CAL,  j  matics. 

kTn-E-SOD'IC,  a.  [Gr.  (ciVrjo-ts,  motion,  and  oJds,  a 
way.]  (Anat.  &  Physiol.)  A  term  applied  to 
the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  as  exi)ressive 
of  its  capability  of  conveying  nervous  motor 
impulses. 

KI-NEt'IC,  a.  [Gr.  icij'rjTiicd?  ;  from  Kiviia,  to  move.] 
Moving  or  causing  motion  ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
kinetics.  Kinetic  theory  (Physics),  the  theory 
that  any  given  volume  of  gas  contains  vast 
numbers  of  molecules,  or  material  particles, 
moving  in  all  directions  and  coming  at  every 
instant  in  contact  with  one  another.  Kinetic 
eneryy  (Physics),  the  energy  which  any  systeni 
possesses  in  virtue  of  the  relative  motions  of 
its  parts. — See  Potential,  Suppl. 

KING,  »i.  A  Chinese  musical  instrument,  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  stones,  each  yielding  a  dif- 
ferent tone,  arranged  on  a  frame,  and  played  on 
with  a  hammer  on  the  principle  of  the  musical 
glasses. 
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t  kTng'EN-E  i/eii.  pi.  of  kinge,  a  king.  "  Christ 
Klnijene  Kiiiije"  =  Christ  King  of  Kings. 

J'iera  I'lowman. 

kTno'-FIsII.  n.  Add.  The  popular  niuue  of 
Meiilicii-nts  iiebiiloHim,  called  iilso  liermndn  whit- 
inij,  common  on  the  coiists  of  the  Southorn 
Stiitcs.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  Vybium 
rerjnle,  a  mackerel-like  fish  of  our  coast:". 

kIng'LET,  h.  (Oniith.)  A  name  for  the  small- 
est of  Uritish  birds,  the  Vife(/«/H»  auro-capillus: 
—called  also  golden-crested  wren. 

kIng'LI-IIOOD  (-hQd),  n.  Kingly  condition  or 
character;  kinglincss.  "The  golden  symbol  of 
his  kinijlihood."  Tennyson. 

kYng'-MCL-LET,  n.  A  name  given  in  Jamaica 
to  a  species  of  mullet,  from  its  beauty. 

KING'-TRUSS,  n.  {Carp.)  A  trussed  roof 
framed  ;  a  king-  or  crown-post. 

KTnG'-VCL-TIIRE,  h.  (Ornith.)  A  great  vul- 
ture (Surcophngiis 
pnpa)  frequenting 
the  Pacific  coast  of 
America  from  32°  S. 
to  30°  N.,  closely  P 
allied  to  the  condor 
and  resembling  it  in 
its  habits.  It  re- 
ceives its  name  from 
its  superior  size  and 
strength  enabling  it  King-vulture, 

to  drive  the  carrion-crows  and  turkey-buzzards 
away  from  a  carcass  on  which  it  desires  to  feed. 

KIn'IT,  >i.  [Gr.  (ciKsw,  to  move.]  A  name  pro- 
]>osed  by  Everett  for  the  unit  of  force  relatively 
to  the  foot,  pound,  and  second. 

KIN-NI-KIN-NIC',  «.  A  preparation  for  smoking 
used  by  tlie  Indians  of  North  America,  or  more 
strictly  the  name  common  to  several  substances 
used  for  mixing  with  siiioliing-tobacco,  as  tlie 
inner  bark  of  the  red  willow,  the  leaves  of  the 
mountain  cranberry,  &o. : — written  also  kili- 
khiic. 

KI-n5l'0-9Y,  h.  [Gr.  Kivia,  to  move,  and  Xoyos, 
discourse,  theory.]  That  department  of  physics 
which  treats  of  moving  bodies  and  the  laws  of 
motion. 

Kl'NONE,  II.  {Chem.)  A  sublimate  consisting 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  carbon : — called  also 
kinoyle,  whii^h  see. 

KIP'PER.  II.  1.  A  salmon  in  the  spawning  state. 
2.  Salmon  split  up,  dried  or  smoked,  salted, 
and  spiced,  so  as  to  keep : — a  favorite  relish  in 
Scotland. 

kTI'TER.  v.  a.  To  split  open,  dry  or  smoke,  salt, 
and  spise: — said  of  fisli ;  as,  "To  kipper  sal- 
mon." 

KIS'mEt,  II.     [Turk.]     Fate;  destiny. 

Kiss,  J'.  iJ.     To  salute  by  joining  lips. 

Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder  and  not  lcit».  Shak. 

KfTCH'EX-MlD'DEX,  h.  [Dan.  kjoekken-mned- 
d'Uij.\  The  n.iiiie  given  to  the  refuse-heaps  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  abiding-places  of  ])rehis- 
toric  races.  Kitclien-miJilens  are  of  high  import 
in  the  eyes  of  arehaBologi.^ts,  ivs  affording  evidence 
in  regard  to  the  food,  implements,  ornaments, 
Ac,  of  the  ancient  peoples. — From  such  heaps 
having  been  tirst  examined  in  Denmark,  often 
called  kj'iekkeu-Moeddinij,  koekken-moedding. 

KITE,  r.  M.  To  sustain  one's  credit  by  fictitious, 
or  merely  aocommodation,  mercantile  paper. 

KITE'-FLY-ER,  ii.  {Com.)  A  person  who  habit- 
ually raises  money  by  fictitious  or  accommoda- 
tion bills. 

t  KITTE.  pret.  of  cutten,  to  cut.  Cut.  "Kitte  his 
throat  and  in  a  pit  him  cast."  Chancer. 

KIT'TLE,  a.  Easily  tickled;  ticklish;  skittish. 
'•  She  is  kittle  cattle  to  shoe."  George  Eliot. 

Ki'vt-KI'vt.    |„.     [From  their  cry.]     {Ornith.) 

Ki'wt-Ki'wi,  j  The  native  name  o'f  birds  of  the 

family  Apterygidie,  all   natives  of  New  Zeivland 

and  allied  to  the  ostrich  and  emeu.     They  have 

scarcely  any  trace  of  wings,  but  the  plumage  is 


Add.  A  thick-set,  knotted  fellow. 


very  fine,  and  their  skin  tough  and  flexible,  so 
that  they  are  much  hunted  to  furnish  material 
for  the  state  mantles  of  the  uhier!<,  and  arc  in 
consequence  rapidly  becoming  extinct. 
KJOEK'KEX-MOED'DINQ  (kylik'kpn-mad'dtng),  n. 
See  KlTC'HICX-MIDDKM,  Suppl. 

KL&£WE-lidc (kli'nf-bok),  ii.  [Dut.,  little  buck.] 
{Zoiil.)  A  very  small  South-African  antelope 
{Ant Hope  or  Cepluilopns  pygmma),  only  about  a 
foot  high  at  the  shoulder. 

KLfiP-TO-MA'NI-A,  n.  [Gr.  icAtirTM.  to  steal,  and 
fiai'ia,  madness.]  A  real  or  supposed  species  of 
moral  insanity,  actuating  its  subjects  to  steal;  a 
morbid  desire  to  steal ;  klopemania. 

KL£p-TO-MA'NI-AC,  n.  One  affected  with  klepto- 
mania. 

KLIp'DAS,  «.  The  native  name  of  the  Hyrnx  Ca- 
pensis,  a  rock-rabbit  of  South  Africa.  It  is  a 
very  active  little  animal,  skipping  from  crag  to 
crag  and  traversing  shelving  ledges  of  rocks 
with  almost  incredible  swiftness. 

KlTp'— FISH,  II.  The  commercial  name  for  Nor- 
wegian dried  cod. 

KLIp'- SPRING -ER,  n.  [Dut.,  cliff-springer.] 
{Zoiil.)  A  Soutli- African  antelope  (0/'eo<ra(/M« 
sultatrix),  inhabiting  the  highest  mountain- 
ranges,  and  resembling  the  chamois  in  appear- 
ance and  habits. 

KLOOF,  n.  [Dut.]  A  name  given  in  the  Cape 
Colony  to  the  upper  part  of  a  valley  where  it  is 
hemmed  in  by  mountains;  a  gorge;  a  ravine. 

KNXp,  p.  a.  Add.  f  1.  To  snap;  to  break  in 
pieces. 

He  breaketh  the  bow,  and  knappeth  the  spear  In  sunder. 

Prajitr  Book. 

t  2.  To  rap. 

She  ktiappeth  them  o'  the  coxcombs  with  a  stick.        Shak. 

t  KNAR, 

t  KNARRE, 

He  was  short-shouldered,  broad,  a  thick  knarre.  Chaucer. 

KNEE'-JOINT  (ne'-),  n.  Same  as  ToGCl-E-JOl.XT, 
which  see. 

KNEE'-RAF-TER,  n.  A  rafter  in  the  principal 
truss  of  a  roof,  the  lower  end  or  foot  of  which 
is  crooked  downward  so  that  it  may  rest  more 
firmly  on  the  walls.  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

KNIcK'ER-BUCK  ER  (nlk'-),  »i.  pi.  A  kind  of 
trousers  or  breeclies  wide  at  the  thigh  and  end- 
ing immediately  beneath  the  knee,  much  worn 
in  Dritain  by  sportsmen,  tourists^  boys,  4c. 

KNIFE  (nlf),  V.  a.     To  stab. 

KNOB'BER.    1  (nob'-),  n.    A  red  deer  in  its  second 

KNOB'BLER  j  year.    "  A  velvet-headed  knobbler." 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

KNOB' -STICK,  w.  A  mechanic  not  in  connection 
with  a  trades-union. 

KNOCK'-KNEED  (nok'ned),  a.  Having  the  legs 
bent  inward  so  that  the  knees  knock  in  walk- 
ing:— written  also  knack-kneed. 

KNOCK'-STONE,  n.  {Mining.)  A  Stone  or  metal 
block  on  which  to  break  ore,  Ac. 

KNOSP(n(isp),  »i.  [Ger.  ^•i»o«;)«',  a  bud.]  {Arch.)  An 
ornament  representing  an  unojiened  bud.  "The 
molding,  the  knosp,  or  the  finial."  Miluian. 

KNOT,  I  „.    Add.    t  The  principal 

KNOT'TE  {k  sounded),  j  part  of  a  story;  the  gist 
or  kernel  of  a  tale. 

I  shoulde  to  the  inot<«  oondeacend.  Chauc«r. 

f  KNOW'E  {k  sounded),*!.  [A.S. cneow;  h.genu.] 
The  knee. 

Prayed  he 
FuU  oftentimes  upon  his  knowei  bare.  Chaueer. 

f  KNOW'ES-TO^  («/•  knj'fs-ta— A  sounded).  Con- 
tracted for  knowest  thou.  Chaucer, 

KNOWING  (nO'ing),  a.  Add.  Artful;  shrewd; 
sharp;  as,  "A  knowing  blade."     [Slang.] 

t  KNO^'L'ECH-ING.  ii.     Knowledge.  Chaucer. 

KNCCK'LE-DCsT'ER  (nuk'l-).  n.  An  iron  or 
brass  instrument  for  covering  the  knuckle.<t  and 
protecting  them  when  striking,  soinetin>es  hav- 
ing knobs  or  projecting  point*  designed  to  in- 
jure and  disfigure  the  person  struck. 


KNCcK'LE-j5rNT.  n.  {Maeh.)  A  Joint  in  which 
the  forke<i  end  of  a  connecting-ro<l  iii  joined  by 
a  bolt  to  another  piece  of  the  machinery. 

K(I-bOno',  ».    See  Totem.  Suppl. 

KOHL,  n.  A  sulphuret  of  antimony  or  lead,  nwd 
in  parU>  of  Africa.  Paleatine.  and  other  Enttcra 
countries  to  tint  the  eyelids  black,  and  a4  a  cos- 
metic. Other  black  pre|iaratiuoa,  aucb  m  bcnn*, 
receive  the  same  name. 

KO-LA'Rj-AN.  «.  k  a.  { Elhuog.)  A  term  dwig- 
nating  one  of  the  two  great  i-iu-e«i  inhabiting 
India  before  the  influx  of  the  Aryans.  The 
Kolarians  are  supposed  to  be  of  Mongolian  ori- 
gin, and  the  race  comprises  many  tril^,  rerenU 
of  which  are  in  a  very  low  stage  of  civilitstioa. 
— See  Draviuia.n,  Suppl. 

KWRD,  1  „.      An    inhabitant   of    KoordisUn   or 
KURD,    j  Kurdistan,  a  district  lying  on  the  emit 
of  the  upper  course  of  the  Tigris. 

KOOS'KOOS.  )  (k.Vk.«).  ».    [Arab.]     The  nationd 

KOUS'KOUS  I  dish  of  Arabs  and  Mo4>rs,  oonsivting 

of  mutton  or  fowls  stewed  with  vegetables  and 

oil  in  a  sauce  thickened  with  wheaten  or  millet 

flour. 

KOR,  n.     A  Jewish  dry  measure;  a  bomer. — Sea 

Cor. 

k5$'m5s.  n.  [See  Cosmos.]  The  nnirerse  u  tbe 
embodiment  of  order  and  beauty. 

This  earth  was  for  Homer  the  solid  centre  of  tbe  toniM  ar 
nnivcrse,— that  is  to  say,  the  ordered  ^ungmu  at  ataMrtal 
things.  Cfarfsl— ». 

KOUL'AN.  n.    See  Dzigobtai,  Suppl. 

KOUS'SO,  1  (k,Vg^),  „.     (Med.)     Same  as  CoaM>, 

KOOS'SO  I  Suppl. 

k6\V't6\V,  ».     A  ceremonial  prostration  to  the 

earth  performed  in  China  by  way  of  salutation : 

— written  also  kotow. 

KRAAL,  n.  Add.  A  native  village  in  Sooth  Af- 
rica, whether  Kafir  or  Hottentot. 

KR.\NG.  n.  A  whale-fisher's  name  for  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  whale  after  the  blubber  has  been  re- 
moved : — written  also  kreiig,  crang.    Simmfiud*. 

KRANG'ING-HOOK  {-ht.k),  n.  {Whale-Jithlhg) 
An  instrument  for  holding  the  blubber  while  it 
is  cut  with  a  knife: — written  also  crangiitg- 
hook. 

KREES,  1  „.  pi,     (Ethnol.)     The  largest  bmncb 

KRIS,  J  of  the  Algonkin  sti>ck  of  Indian  lril>es, 
stretching  east  and  west  between  Hudson  Bay 
and  the  Kocky  Mountains,  north  and  south  be- 
tween Lakes  Winnipeg  and  Athabasca. 

KRSm'LIN.  II.  Add.  The  central  portion  or  cit- 
adel of  a  Russian  city  or  town. 

KRSng,  fi.     Sec  Kkaxg,  Suppl. 

KREUZ'ER  (kriiit'gfr).  n.  [Ger.  irMii,  a  crow:— 
the  coin  was  formerly  stamped  with  a  cross.]  A 
small  Austrian  and  South-Geruinn  coppc*-  coin, 
sixty  of  which  make  a  florin,  throe  being  equal 
to  two  cents,  or  Id.  sterling. 

KRI'O-SPHINX,  n.     Same  as  Criosphinx,  Suppl. 
KRIS.  n.     [Malay.]     The  twisted  dagger  of  tbe 

Malays  : — spelled  also  creese. 
KROO,  1  ».     A  member  of  one  of  tbe  leading 

KROO'M.XN.  )  aboriginal  tribes  of  Liberia,  We»tera 

Africa.     The  Kroos  make  excellent  seamen. 
KROOM,  n.     A  small  cluster  of  natire  bale  on  th« 

west  coast  of  Africa. 
KRUMM'HORN,  |  (kr(im'h<%m    or     krOm'bSm),     h. 
KRUM'HORX       I  [Ger..  u  cornet— Arrwatm.  crooked, 

and  horn,  a  horn.]     (.W««.)     An  ancient  wind- 

instrumont  resembling  the  cornet. 
KSHATRIYA.    I  (Bh»t'rt-y»).  a.    The  second  or  mll- 
KSHATTRIY.\  I  itary   caste   in    ancient    India   a* 

reconled  in  the  code  of  .Manu.     The   RnJ|kioU 

claim    to   be   their   modem    representatirea. — 

S)>elleil  variously  Shatriya,  SMattriya,  Ao. 

Kf'-KLfX.  )  ».    [In  imitation  of  theeluck 

KC"-KLfX-KL.XN.  I  of  the  rifle,  and  kfn»,A  fnnu 

of  r/>fn,  or  imitative  of  the  sound  of  tbe  rifle  in 

iU  discharge.]     {Amer. /\U.)    A  aeeret  organi- 
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zation  formed  in  some  of  the  Southern  States 
during  the  period  of  reconstruction,  which  was 
alleged  to  have  coiniuitted  many  outrages  on 
freeJmen  and  others. 

KDKD,  n.     See  KooUD,  Suppl. 

KOR'SAAL,  n.  [Ger.]  A  public  hall  for  recrea- 
tion, as  at  noted  German  watering-places.  For- 
merly gaming  was  largely  practised  at  certain 
kursaals,  but  this  has  been  suppressed  by  law. 

KWM'RY  (kim'ri),  n,  pi.     Same  as  Kymhy,  Suppl. 

KY^'AK,  n.    See  Kayak,  Suppl. 

f  KYM'MEL,  n.     A  tub;  a  kemelin.        Chapman. 


KYM'RTC.  n.     The  Welsh  language.     Kymric  is  a  |  KfR-T-0-LEX'Y,  )  n. 
Keltic  tongue,  of  the  same  group  with  the  Breton 
or  Armoric  and  ancient  Cornish. 


KYM'RY.  n.  pi.  [W.  cj/mro,  a  Welshman.]  The 
name  by  which  the  people  of  Wales  designate 
themselves. 

KYR'I-E  E-LE'E-SON,  |  „.    Add.     [Eleison 

Khl'I-E  E-LEl'SQN  (g-ll'son),  J  is  the  contracted 
form  of  1st  aor.  imperative  active  of  Gr.  cAeew, 
to  show  mercy.]  (Eccl.)  The  invocation  for 
divine  meroy  found  in  Scripture  and  repeated 
in  the  liturgies  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches. 


Yi  I  n.  [Gr.  Kv'pcof,  decisive,  fixed, 
KYK-I-0L'0-5Y,  J  critical,  and  Aefts,  style,  Koyos, 
discourse.]  The  use  of  literal  expressions  as 
opposed  to  figurative,  or  of  clear  expresi^ions  as 
opposed  to  obscure  ones.  Kraiith. 

EYTHE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cythan,  to  make  known ;  to 
show.  Akin,  coi(<A,  known.]  To  make  known; 
to  disclose;  to  exhibit. 

Gentle  heart  kythetit  gentilesse.  Chaucer. 

KYTHE,  V.  n.  or  refiexive.  To  become  linown  ;  to 
show  itself  or  one's  self;  to  appear;  as,  "He 
will  kythe  in  his  own  colors  yet."     [Scotch.] 

.Sir  W.  Scott. 


L. 


f  LAAS,  I  ji.     [See  Lace.]     A  noose;  a  snare;  a 
t  LAS,    j  band. 

All  these  folk  icaught  were  in  her  leu.  Chaucer. 

LA'B!-AL-I§M.  n.  [L.  labitim,  the  lip.]  (Pho- 
netics.)  i'he  change  of  an  original  guttural 
soun  1  or  letter  into  a  labial,  exemplified  in  lan- 
guages in  a  later  stage  of  development:  thus, 
the  ^olic  Greek  pempe,  five,  is  a  iiiodilication 
of  the  Latin  qniuqne:  the  Welsh  petijwir,  four, 
of  the  Irish  cefhir,  L.  qiintnor ;  the  Welsh  map, 
son,  of  the  Irish  mach,  Gael,  mnc,  &o. 

1.\-BI-XL'I-TY.  h.  The  quality  of  being  labial  :— 
said  of  consonants  in  respect  of  their  powers. 

LXC'CO-LITE.  It.  [Gr.  Aokkoi,  a  cistern,  and  Aifloj, 
a  stone.]  (Geol.)  An  intrusive  mass  of  igneous 
matter  forced  up  through  a  vent  and  spreading 
itself  out  as  a  sheet  between  two  adjoining  beds, 
which  sheet,  being  thickened  by  additions  from 
below,  causes  the  overlying  strata  to  become 
stretched  and  bent  upward,  the  laccolite  thus 
becoming  the  core  of  a  mountain-mass. 

G.  K.  Gilbert. 

LXC-CO-LIT'IC,  a.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  associated 
with,  a  laccoiite;  as,  "A  lacvolitic  mountain." 

LACED  (last),  a.  Furnished  with  a  lace.  Laced 
coffee  or  tea,  coffee  or  tea  with  spirits  in  it.  A 
laced  mutton,  a  prostitute.  Shak. 

LA-CEB'TL\N  (la-sSr'shan),  n.  (Zool.)  A  reptile 
of  the  onler  Lacertilia;  a  lizard. 

LAQ-ER-TW I-A,  n.  pi.  [L.  lacerta,  a  lizard.] 
(Zoiil.)  An  order  of  saurian  reptiles  comprising 
the  lizards  and  slow- worms. 

LAeWRY-MJE  CHRIS' Ti,  n.  [L.,  tears  of  Christ.] 
A  muscatel  wine  of  a  very  agreeable  bouquet, 
produced  from  the  grapes  of  Mount  Somma, 
near  Vesuvius : — written  also  Lagrima  Christi. 

LXcK'EY-MOTH,  n.  (E,t.)  A  moth,  Domhyx 
Neitstria,  so  called  from  the  color  of  its  cater- 
pillar. It  lives  on  forest  and  garden  trees,  to 
which  it  does  much  damage. 

LA-CROSSE',  n.  [Fr.,  the  cross.]  A  native  Cana- 
dian game  at  ball,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  foot-ball,  but  played  with  a  sort  of  wicker 
battledore  (croase). 

LXC'TE-IN,  n.  [L.  lac,  lacth,  milk.]  A  sub- 
stance obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  milk, 
concentrating  its  essential  qualities;  solidified 
milk. 

LXc'TI-FUgiE,  >i.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk,  and  fugo, 
to  put  to  flight.]  {Med.)  A  medicine  which 
dispels  milk. 

lXc'TOSE.  II.    Same  as  Lactine. 

LAC'TU-CINE,  n.     [L.  /«c(Mcrt,  lettuce,  from  lac, 

lactis.   milk.]     {Chem.)     The   active   principle 

of  wild  lettuce.     It  is  an  anodyne. 
LA-CD'NAL,  >  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  charac- 
LA-CU'NAR,  j  terized  by,  lacunae. 


LA-CUNE',  n.  [L.  lacuna.']  A  vacant  space  or 
lacuna ;  a  gap ;  a  vacancy  ;  a  defect ;  a  want. 
''The  fallacies.  Inclines,  and  defects  that  vitiate 
the  methods  of  scepticism."  Cvntemp.  Rev. 

LA-CUS'TRINE,  a.  Add.  Lacustrine  dwellinys. — 
See  Fal^kit,  Cua.nnog,  Lake-dwklling,  Suppl. 

I  LXD,         \p.  p.  &  pret.  of  tsedan,  to  lead.    Led; 

I  LAD'DE.  J  carried. 

The  vessels  of  the  temple  he  with  him  ladde.    Chaucer. 

LXD'IN,  n.  ■&  a.  [A  form  of  the  word  Latin.] 
{Hhdol.)  A  term  applied  to  a  dialect  of  the 
Kumonsch  spoken  in  tiie  Engadine,  Switzerland, 
and  in  certain  valleys  of  the  Tyrol. 

LA-Dl'NO,  n.  [Sp.,  speaking  more  than  one  lan- 
guage;  fluent  in  language.]  In  Central  Amer- 
ica, a  half-breed  descendant  from  a  white  and 
an  Indian;  a  mestizo;  a  half-caste. 

To  the  ladino  class  belong  male  and  female  servants,  the 
muleteers,  the  peasantry,  as  well  as  most  of  the  itinerant  men- 
dicants and  banditti.  H.  W.  Batet. 

LA-DRONE',  )i.  [Sp.,  from  L.  latro,  latronis,  a 
robber.]    A  robber ;  a  pirate;  a  thief ;  a  rascal. 

LXd'§'-l6vE.  n.  (Bot.)  In  Ireland,  the  popu- 
ular  name  for  the  yarrow. 

LA-DY-CHAP'EL,  w.  (Eccl.  Arch.)  A  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  (popularly  called 
Our  Lady),  attached  to  large  churches.  It 
usujilly  stands  eastward  of  the  high  altar,  form- 
ing a  projection  from  the  main  building; 

LA'DY-FERN.  n.  (Bot.)  A  beautiful  graceful 
fern  (Athyrium  or  Anplenium Jilix  femina)  com- 
mon in  the  United  States.  The  British  lady- 
fern  is  Aspidiuin  thelypteris,  and  is  likewise 
much  admired. 

La;-V0-5Y'RATE,  a.     See  Levogyrate,  Suppl. 

LXG,  r.  a.  1.  To  apprehend  for  a  crime;  to  im- 
prison ;  to  transport.  "  She  lags  us  if  we 
poach."     [Slang.]  De  Qnincey. 

2.  To  cover,  as  a  steam-boiler,  to  check  loss 
of  heat  by  radiation. 

LXg,  n.  In  England,  a  returned,  or  ticket-of- 
leave,  convict.     [Slang.] 

LXG'GING,  n.    1.  {Steam  Eitg.)    The  covering  with 
which  a  boiler  is  lagged. 
2.  (Mining.)     The  timber  of  a  shaft. 

LAG'Rl-Ml  CHRIS'TI,  n.  See  Lachuym^  Christi, 
Suppl. 

LAIR,  n.  Learning:  lore;  lear.  [Scotch  &  Old 
Eng.] 

LXIR'A^E  (lar'ij),  n.     A  place  for  cattle  to  lie  in. 

LAKE,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lake  or  lakes; 
characterized  by  lakes.  Lake  country,  a  district 
of  England  comprising  parts  of  Westmoreland, 
Cumberland,  and  North  Lancashire,  character- 
ized by  many  beautiful  lakes.  Lake  school. — 
See  under  Laker,  Suppl. 


f  LAKE,  or  LAK'E,  n.  [Dut.  laken,  a  sheet.]  A 
kind  of  fine  white  linen  cloth.  "Cloth  of  lake 
fine  and  clear."  Chnmer. 

LAKE'-DWELL-ING,  n.  (Archseol.)  A  prehistoric 
dwelling  usually  built  on  piles  on  the  borders 
of  lakes,  sometimes  on  artificial  islands  formed 
within  the  lakes,  common  in  Switzerland,  Ire- 
land, and  many  other  countries.  Some  contain 
stone  implements,  bones  of  wild  deer,  wild  oxen, 
beaver,  bear,  Ac;  others,  bronze  implements 
and  bones  of  domestic  animals. — See  Crannog, 
Palefit,  Suppl. 

LAK'ER,  n.  Add.  A  member  of  the  Lake  school 
of  poetry,  of  which  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and 
Coleridge  were  the  chief  representatives  : — so 
called  because  these  j)oets,  with  several  others, 
resided  in  the  Lake  country. 

LAKH  (lak),  n.  [Hind.]  A  hundred  thousand; 
a  lac.     "Lakhs  and  crores  of  years." 

Edwin  Arnold. 

■(•  LA'KIN,  H.     Same  as  Laken.     "  By  our  lakin.'' 

Shak. 

lXm'A-I§M,  n.  Add.  A  form  of  Buddhism,  mod- 
ified by  Shamanism  and  Sivaism,  mingled  with 
some  elements  of  the  ancient  Thibetan  faith. 
It  is  the  religion  of  Thibet,  Mongolia,  and  a 
great  part  of  Tartary.  Johnson's  Cyc. 

LXM'A-IST,  )  k.    a  worshipper  of  the  Dalai  Lama, 

LAM'A-ITE,  I  or  Grand  Lama. — See  Lama, 

LA-MAReK'I§M,  m.  [From  Lamarck,  a  French 
naturalist.]  (Biol.)  The  theory  of  the  descent 
of  all  species  of  animals  and  plants  from  a  com- 
mon original  form  of  the  simplest  character. 

Huxley. 

LAMBEAUX  (lam-bo),  n.  pi.  [Fr.,  shreds,  strips.] 
(Her.)  A  cross 
formed  in  the  upper 
part  like  a  cross 
pattee,  but  with  the 
lower  limb  termi- 
nating in  a  label  of 
three  points. 

LXm'BOY.5.  II.  pi.  [Fr. 
lambeaii,  a  rag,  a 
fragment.]  In  medi- 
Kval  armor,  skirts  of 
steel  plates,  flexible  and  overlapping,  attached 
to  the  front  and  back  of  the  cuirass  to  defend 
the  thighs.  Fairholt. 

LXM'BRE-QUIN  (lam'ber-kin),  n.  [Fr.]  The  or- 
namental covering  for  the  helmet  of  a  knight ; 
also,  ornamental  drapery  pendent  from  the  casing 
above  a  window,  from  a  shelf,  or  the  like. 

LA-IHEL'LI-BRANCH,  u.  Same  as  Lamellibranch- 
lATE,  Dana. 

LA-MfiL-Ll-BRXNgH'l-ATE,  a.  (Zool.)  Having 
gills  in  symmetrical  semicircular  layers,  like 
bivalve  mollusks.  The  oyster  and  clam  are  ex- 
amples. 


Lambeuux. 


A,  K,   I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;    X,  ft,  T,  6,  C,  Y,  short;    A,  E,   I,  0,   U,  y,  obscure;    FARE,   FAB,   FAST,   FAlL;    HEIB,  HER;    mIeN,  SIB; 
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XXM-I-NA'RJ-AN,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Lamiiiitriie,  ii  section  of  the  Alijm: — specifically 
{Phys,  Geiiij.),  of  or  (lortiiinin;;  to  timt  belt  of 
the  ocean  in  which  tiiese  sca-wceiis  flourish, 
ranging  fioiu  a  depth  of  two  to  ten  fathoms. 

Prof.  E.  Forbes. 

LAMP'— SHfiLL,  u.  {Zofil.)  A  nnme  applied  in  a 
wide  seniie  to  all  the  lirachiopods,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Terebrutulm,  which  see. 

J-AN'ARK-ITE,  h.  [From  Lanark»kire,  Scotland, 
where  it  occurs.]  A  native  lead  sulpbato-car- 
bonato,  an  ore  containing  seventy-one  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  lead.  Dana. 

LAn'CAS-TEB-gCn,  n.  [After  the  inventor,  Mr. 
Luncntter,  an  Englishman.]  {Artil.)  A  gun 
having  a  twisted  elliptical  bore,  throwing  its 
conoidal  projectile  to  a  great  distance. 

LXN-CAS-TE'RI-AN,  a.  Noting  a  system  of  edu- 
cation advocated  by  Joseph  Laticntter,  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  the  more  advanced  pupils  act  as 
monitors  to  the  younger. 

lXnce'-COE'PO-BAIj,  »i.      The  same  as  Lancb- 

t  LANCE'GAf  ,^  I  (lius'gr  or  lans'f-il).  «•  L^  cor- 
t  LAUNCE'GAY  j  ruption  of  laiice-zagny,  from  nzn- 
gityn,  a  lance,  a  half-pike,  a  word  of  Moorish 
origin — az  for  al,  the,  and  znynya,  a  Berber  or 
Algerian  word  for  a  javelin  or  dart.]  A  kind 
of  lance.  "  In  his  hand  a  launceguy,  a  long 
sword  by  his  side."  Chaucer. 

LANCE'LET,  w.  {Ich.)  A  genus  {Ainphioxua)  of 
fishes,  the  lowest  in  orgnnization  of  all  verte- 
brates, being  destitute  of  heart,  brain,  skeleton, 
and  organs  of  sight  and  hearing.  It  is  about 
two  inches  in  length,  and  lanceolate  in  shape, 
whence  the  name. 

LAnCE'-R£st,  n.  In  tnedixval  armor,  a  kind  of 
hook  attached  to  the  right  side  of  the  cuirass, 
for  supporting  the  lance  in  charge. 

■f  LANCH,  1).  a.  To  cut,  as  with  a  lance  ;  to  slash. 
"  Bloodily  lanched  up  her  breast."    J.  Fletcher. 

lXnD'-A-9ENT,  n.  One  who  sells  or  exchanges 
lands  on  commission. 

LAND'— ICE,  »J.  In  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  oceans, 
a  field  of  ice  adhering  to  the  land  or  lying  be- 
tween two  headlands. 

LAnd'ING-STA^E,  II.  A  floating  pier  or  projection 
which  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide,  for  conve- 
nience in  landing  from  boats,  kc. 

LAND'L0RD-I§M,  (I.  The  principle  pr  practice  of 
having  the  land  owned  by  landlords  or  proprie- 
tors who  let  it  to  tenants;  landlord  interests  or 
influence;  the  condition  or  characteristics  of  a 
landlord. 

LAND'-ROLL,  ».  A  heavy  roller  used  for  break- 
ing clods. 
.  LAND' -SCRIP,  »i.  In  the  United  States,  a  certifi- 
cate given  to  a  purchaser  of  land  as  an  evidence 
that  he  has  paid  the  purchiise-money  to  the 
proper  officer. 

LAND'-SIde,  n.  That  side  of  a  plough  which 
presses  against  the  unploughed  land  \- — opposed 
to  the  mould-board. 

LAND'-SPOCt,  h.  The  name  given  to  a  water- 
spout falling  on  land  instead  of  on  the  sea. 

LXND-WAR'RANT  (-woi^rant).  i».  In  the  United 
States,  a  warrant  from  the  land-ottice  entitling 
a  person  to  assume  the  proprietorship  of  a  cer- 
tain tract  of  land. 

LAXGUE,  n.  [Fr.,  tongue,  language.]  A  body  of 
men  speaking  a  particular  tongue : — specifically, 
one  of  the  several  national  bodies  composing  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

The  i;rcat  influx  of  member:)  caused  the  oriter  to  be  divided 
accordiux  tu  uatiuiinlities  or  tangnes.  there  bt-ing  at  first  Keven 
languf,  those  of  Prorcuce,  Auvergne,  France,  llal.v,  Aragon, 
Gi-rmany,  and  Knglaad.  Amtr.  Vfc. 

LANGUED  (ISngd),  a.  [Fr. /«ii./iip,  tongue.]  (Her.) 
An  epithet  applied  to  the  tongue  of  an  nnima) 
when  repi'esented  of  a  ditfercnt  tincture  frotn 
that  of  the  body.  "  Lions  rampant  and  /o»yNMf 
alike."  Fntler^ 


p   [  H.     One  guilty  of  larceny. 


LXN'GUOR-oCs  (liDg'gw(>r.ri«),  a.  Add.  Suggest- 
ive of  languor;  melancholy:  teiiiouf.  "The 
fountain's  tmii/iiorowi  tone." — Ahlrick.  "To 
wile  the  length  from  lauyuoroiu  hours." 

Tennytim. 

LAN'SAT,  h.  a  subacid  tropical  fruit,  a  native 
of  Borneo,  Ac.  Wallace. 

LAn'THORN  (Iftn'tfrn),  n.     Same  as  Lantern. 

LA-yi/GO,  n.  [L.,  down.]  A  term  used  to  desig- 
nate the  fine  woolly  hair  with  which  the  human 
foetus  is  covered  during  the  si.xth  month  ;  aa  also 
the  down  of  certain  fruits,  as  the  peach. 

LA-OC'0-ON,  n.  1.  ( Class.  A  ntiq.)  The  Trojan  priest 
of  Apollo  who  endeavored  to  dissuade  his  coun- 
trymen from  admitting  the  wooden  horse  of  the 
Greeks. 

2.  (Sculp.)  A  famous  group  of  statuary 
representing  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons  being 
crushed  in  the  folds  of  two  serpents,  as  described 
by  Virgil. 

LAp'I-TH^,  m.  pi.  {Class.  Myth.)  A  race  of 
Thes.'<alians,  descended  from  Lapithes,  son  of 
Apollo,  who  overcame  the  Centaurs,  but  were, 
in  turn,  humbled  by  Ileroules. 

LAPP,  n.     An  inhabitant  of  Lapland. 

LAp'PISII,  I  a.     Of  or  belonging  to  the 

LAP-p6'NI-AN  (-yjn),  j  Lapps. 
lApse,  v.  n.    To  flow  or  glide  downward;  to  pass 
away  smoothly. 

He  gives  to  Nestor  now 
A  calm  old  age  that  lapses  pleasantly.  Bryant. 

f  LAPS'ED  (or  Upst),  p.  a.  [Compare  Gr.  Aofi/3ai/a», 
Aiji^ofiat,  to   take.]     Taken;  apprehended. 

For  which  if  I  be  lapsed  in  thta  place, 

I  shall  pay  dear.  Shale. 

LA'QUE-\R,  «.  [L.]  A  panelled  or  fretted  ceil- 
ing 

LAR'CKNER, 

LAR'CE-NIST 

LAR'CE-NOCs,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  charac- 
terized by,  larceny.     "  Larcenous  tricks." 

E.  li.  liroicning. 

f  LARE,  or  LARE,  «.  A  lair;  also,  pasture. 
'•  More  hard  lor  hungry  steed  t'  abstain  from 
pleasant  lure."  Spenser. 

LAR^E,  n.     Add.     f  Free;  licentious. 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large. 

But  as  a  brother  to  a  sister,  show'd 

Bashfut  sincerity  and  coiuely  love.  Shak, 

t  LARgiE,  11.     Freedom  ;  liberty. 

Thou  walltest  now  in  Thebes  at  thy  large.       Chaucer. 

LARK,  V.  n.  [Corrupted  from  Prov.  Eng.  lake,  to 
play.]     To  play  pranks;  to  frolic.     [Colloq.] 

LARK,  n.  [See  the  verb.]  A  prank ;  a  frolic. 
[Colloq.] 

LARK'-BUN-TING,  n.  Same  as  S.nqw-bunting  :— 
so  called  because,  in  some  respects,  resembling 
the  lark. — See  Snow-binting. 

LA-RYN'G(>SCOPE  (la-rlng'go-skOp).  n.  [Gr.  Adpuvf , 
Aapvyyof,  the  windpipe,  and  aKonia,  to  behold.] 
(Surg.)  An  optical  instrument  consisting  of 
two  mirrors  by  which  the  throat  and  larynx 
may  be  brought  into  view. 

LAR-YN-g6s'C0-PY,  n.  (Surg.)  The  art  of  using 
the  laryngoscope. 

LAsh,  r.  n.  Add.  To  lash  out,  to  kick  violently : 
— said  of  a  horse. 

lAs'SO,  v.  a.    To  capture  with  a  lasso. 

lAs's6-c£ll.  h.     See  TiiiCHocvsTS,  Suppl. 

LAT,  n.  In  Ilindostan,  a  pillar  inscribed  with 
edicts.  Certain  pillars  of  this  kind  are  the  old- 
est architectural  monuments  of  India. 

LAT-A-k!'A,  h.  a  muoh- esteemed  variety  of 
Turkish  smoking-tobaooo,  so  named  from  the 
town  near  which  it  is  grown. 

LA'TENT,   a.      Add.      Latent  /orce.— See   under 

KlNKTK?S,  Suppl. 

LAT'^R-ITE,  '».  [L.  later,  a  brick,  a  tile.]  (Oeol.) 
An  Enst-Indian  tertiary  deiia-iil  consisting  of 
elay  and  oxide  of  iron  :— so  called  because  used 
for  briek-inaking. 

X»XT-?R-.1T*{C,  a.  ( Otot.)  PerUining  to,  or  oo«- 
sisting  of,  laterite. 


m6vB,  nob,  86n  ;    bOlL,  BiJB,  rOlE,  annual,  a,  French.— (J,  q,  5,  fc  soft ;   C,  0,  Si  fc  *"'•<' 


L^-T£s'C^rE,  11.  [L.  Iniesen,  iocvptLre  form 
o(  liiieo,  Ut  bo  hid.]  Incipient  coai-ealuicnl ;  » 
withdrawal  from  view,     [k.J     Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

LATIIK,  n.  Add.  The  swinging  frame  in  a 
weaver's  loom,  by  which  the  well  is  beaten  ttp 
against  the  cloth,  and  bearing  (he  reeds  sepa> 
rating  the  warp: — called  also  lay  and  batle*. 

LATHE'-RACE,  n.     See  Lav-racb,  Soppl. 

LAT'|N,  a.  Add.  Latin  rnren,  a  general  name 
for  peoples  whose  tongues  are  derived  from 
Latin,  as  the  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  kc 

LAT'|N'-ER,  II.  A  Latin  scholar;  a  Latinipt.  [Ob- 
solescent.] "As  good  a  Latimer  as  Cainpiaa 
himself."  Charltt  Kittgsleg. 

LAT-!-tC-DI-NA'RI-AN,  n.  (Ecct.)  A  term  now 
applied  to  a  member  of  the  Broad  Chureh  partj 
in  the  English  Church. 

L.\T-RiNE',    I  n.     [Fr.  latrine*  t  from  L.  latrima, 
L.\T-RiNE5',  j  from    lateo,    to    be   concealed.]     A 

privy  or  jakes,  especially  in  a  miliury  camp  or 

public  place. 

LAT'TER- DAY-SAINT,  «.     Same  as  MoRMOjr. 

LAT'TICE-GTrd'ER,  h.  a  girder  in  which  the 
diagonals  cros:<  one  another  like  lattice-work. 

lAud,  II.  Add.  (Ercl.)  Lauds  are  still  cele- 
brated in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

LAUN'DRY,  V.  a.  To  wash  and  iron  ;  to  launder. 
[Colloq.  U.  S.] 

LAV-RA' C^M,  II.  pi.  [L.  laurn;  the  laurel.] 
(Hot.)  A  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees 
found  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  tropics  and  in 
some  temperate  regions,  comprising  the  laurel, 
cinnamon,  and  sascafras.  The  species  are  gen- 
enilly  tonic,  stimulant,  and  aromatic.      Thomas. 

lAu-R£n'TI.*N  (-sli?n).  a.  [After  the  Latin  form 
of  the  name  of  the  river  St.  Lairrence.]  {  Geol.) 
Noting  a  highly  cry.«talline  system  of  rocks 
(gneiss,  quartzites,  schists),  belonging  especially 
to  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  occurring 
also  in  the  United  States  and  Scotland,  and  con- 
stituting the  lowest  fossiliferous  schists  wher- 
ever they  occur. 

lAv'A-TO-RY,  «.  Add.  (£cc^)  A  water-drain 
in  the  sacristy  of  a  church. 

LAVE,  ».  [A.  S.  l&f,  the  remainder,  from  Ittfan, 
to  leave.]  The  rest;  the  remainder;  others. 
[Scotch.]     "  Respected  like  the  late."      BHrne. 

LAVOISIVM  (Ij-vwas'f-t'i"^.  »•  [After  Lavoisier, 
the  euiinent  French  cliemi.'<t.]  A  silver-white, 
niallesible,  and  fusible  metal,  discovered  by  M. 
Prat,  of  Boi-deaux,  in  1877. 

LAW'-BIND-ING.  n.  A  plain  Style  of  binding  for 
law-books,  in  which  the  skin  is  left  in  its  natu- 
ral color  and  the  edges  of  the  book  are  unstained. 

LA-WINE'  (or  la-vC-'n?).  w.  [Ger.]  An  avalanche. 
'•The  thundering  laicine."  Byron. 

LAwN'-TfeN-NIS,  II.  A  mo<lification  of  the  game 
of  tennis  played  outdoors  instead  of  in  a  court. 

LAY,  n.  (An  abbreviation  of /ai*e.)  See  Laths, 
Suppl. 

LAY.  n.  Add.  The  general  character  of  a  country 
in  regar^l  to  natural  features,  situation,  ^'P^W 
and  the  like;  os,  "The  lay  of  Uie  land."— 
Written  sometimes  lit. 

t  LAY,  II.  [Fr.  /of,  Old  Fr.  lei,  from  L.  lex,  legie, 
a  law.]     Religious  belief;  creed. 

He  kept  hl«  lay.  to  whleh  tkat  W  «•»  iwwB.    CT— wr. 

LAY,  M.     Add.     A  jMjetical  piece  chanted  to  tbe 

harp  or  lyre;  o  ballad;  a  song.     "The  Uy  of 

the  Last  Minstrel."  S«>tl. 

The  mln«trrl  .tnrKk  »h«  cfcM4»  ••*  iTM«fW»y      _ 
Rettan  the  Utf .  mtmni. 

t  LAf'NFnt.  H.  [FT.'laniire,  a  thong.]  A  tbong; 
a  whip-lash.    "With  /rtjrHcr.  lashing."  Chnueer. 

LAY'-R.\CK.  ».  [For  Inthe-nrrt.]  The  le«lge  in  a 
weaver's  lathe  or  lay  on  which  the  shuttle  trav- 
erse* :  a  shuttle-rare:  a  race -board. 

LKU'H'Y.  «•  [Probably  a  form  of  /roi-jf.]  (Agrit.) 
Noting  a  soil  with  a  gravelly  or  sandy  boUom 
throogh  whidi  water  pereolates  canly. 
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LTBEEATORY 


Walking-leaf  {Phyllium 

ficcijolimii). 


Spenser. 


LfiAD-HYL'LITB,  n.  [From  Leadhillx,  Scotland.] 
( Mill.)  A  grayish  lead  ore  consisting  of  a  native 
snlpho-carlionate  of  lead.  Dana. 

LEAF'-FAT,  n.  That 
fat  in  an  animal's 
body  which  lies  in 
leaves  or  layers. 

LEAF'-IN-SfiCT.  or 
WALK'|NG-LEAF,n. 
(Eiit.)  A  genus 
{PhyUinm)  of  tropi- 
cal orthopterous  in- 
sects whoso  wings 
simulate  in  color  and 
veining  the  leaves 
amid  which  the  animals  live. 

t  LEAR,   )  ,  ,  , 

t  LEARF  (  ('*'''  "•     Learning ;  lore  ;  a  lesson. 

He  her  hath  in  ward. 
By  strong  enchantments  and  black  magic  leare.    Spenser. 

t  LEARE  l^'^'-)'''-''-     Tol 

LEA§'ON,  n.  [Fr.  liaison.]  {Cookery.)  Tliick- 
eniug,  as  a  mixture  of  eggs  and  cream,  intro- 
duced into  sauces,  to  give  them  body. 

"f  LEAST,  coiij.     Lest.  Spenser. 

l£ATH'ER-B(3aRD,  n.  A  preparation  much  used 
for  making  slioes,  composed  of  leather  scraps, 
old  ropes,  and  canvas  waste  ground  into  a  pulp, 
to  which  are  added  chemicals  and  a  cement  which 
render  it  more  iuipervious  to  water  than  leather. 
LEATH  ER-ET,  )  ,1.  X  preparation  of  cloth, 
LEATH-ER-ETTE',  )  paper,  or  the  like,  made  to 
represent  leather. 

LEAV'ING— SHOP,  n.     An  unlicensed  pawn-shop. 
LfiCH,  u.    Same  as  Letch,  Suppl. 

LEC'TERN,  n.  [Low  L.,  from  L.  lego,  lec/i,  lec- 
tiim,  to  read.]  (Eccl.)  A  movable  desk  in  a 
church  for  holding  the  Bible;  a  reading-desk: 
— spelled  also  tectum. 

LEC'TION-A-RY,  n.  Add.  {Rom.  Cnth.  &  Awjli- 
ciin  Cltitrrlien.)  A  service-book  containing  the 
lectii>ns  of  Scripture  to  be  read  in  church  ;  also, 
a  list  showing  what  lessons  are  appointed  for 
ditierent  days  in  the  calendar. 

LECT'OR,  n,  [L.,  a  reader.]  In  the  early  and 
me.diternl  ehiireh,,  one  who  read  portions  of 
Scripture  to  the  people  when  they  were  unable 
to  read  themselves. 

f  LEED,  n.  [Gael.,  a  pot,  a  kettle.]  A  caldron  ; 
a  copper.     "  A  furnace  of  a  leed."  Chuucer. 

LEE'LITE,  «.  [After  Dr.  Lee,  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, and  Gr,  At'flos,  a  stone.]  {Miu.)  A  variety 
of  compact  felspar  of  a  reddish  color,  waxy 
texture,  and  born-like  translucency. 

fLfefeM,  11.  [A.  S,  leoma.]  A  gleam.  "Fire 
with  red  leeins."  Chaucer. 

L^ET,  V.  a.     [pret.  leet.]     To  let;  to  cause. 

The  wicked  sultaness 
That  at  the  feast  leet  slay  both  more  and  less.     Chaucer. 

t  l£f.  jiret.  Left.  "  Chose  the  best,  and  lef  the 
worst  to  me."  Chuucer. 

LEFT.  n.  1.  The  part  of  the  body  on  which  the 
left  hand  is. 

2.  In  a  legislative  chamber,  the  left  side  of 
the  speaker's  chair,  where  the  opposition  gener- 
ally sits; — hen-je,  the  extreme  radical  section  of 
a  legislative  or  political  body, 

lEfT'VVABD,  <id.     On  or  toward  the  left. 

Ri;;htward  and  leftward  rise  the  rocks.         Southey. 

L6g;'ER-LiNE,  ;i.  See  Ledger-line, 
LE-GL-Ml-N&SJE,  n.  pi.  {Dot.)  A  large  and  im- 
portant order  of  exogenous  plants,  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  comprising  peas,  beans,  lu- 
cem,  clover,  indigo,  liquorice,  gum-arabic,  senna, 
&«•  Thomas. 

LEi-OT^RX-eul,       1  (,!.).  „.  pi,    [Gr.  AeZos,  smooth, 
LEi-OT'RI-CHAN§  )  and  ep  f  Tpi^o!.  hair.]     One  of 
the  two  great  primary  divisions  of  the  human 
fumily,  based  on  the  character  of  the  hair,  and 
C0wpri»ing  all  dinooth-  or  straight-haired  peo- 


pies,  as  the  Aryans,  Mongols,  Indians,  Ac. — See 

Ul.OTItlCHI. 

LEi-5TRI-CH0US,  o.  {Anthrop.)  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  Leiotrichi. 

LEIS'TER  (U-s'tgr),  n.  A  spear  armed  with  three 
or  luore  prongs  for  striking  fish.     [Scotch.] 

Jamieson. 
t  LflNE,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  lienan.]     To  lend.     "  Be- 
seeching him  to  lene  him  a  certain  of  gold." 

Chuucer. 
LE'ONCED  (le'pnst),  a.     Same  as  Lionced. 

LE-6n'I-DE§,  n.  pi.  [L.  leo,  leonis,  a  lion.] 
{AstroH.)  A  name  given  to  the  November  star- 
shower,  from  its  seeming  to  emanate  from  the 
constellation  Leo,  or  the  Lion. 

LfiP'ERED  (lep'grd),  a.     Affected  with  leprosy. 

LfiP-I-DOPH'YL-LOtS,  a.  [Gr.  A«;ris,  AejriSo?,  a 
scale,  and  c^tiAAoi',  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Having 
leaves  resembling  scales. 

LfiP-I-DO-SI'REN,  H.  [Gr.  Aeiris,  Aen-iSos,  a  scale,  and 
atLprjy,  siren.]  {Znol.)  A  remarkable  genus  of 
mud-fishes,  constituting  the  order  Dipnoi,  con- 
necting the  true  fishes  with  the  amphibious  ba- 
trachians.  Their  body  is  eel-shaped,  covered 
with  cycloid  scales,  and  their  respiratory  sys- 
tem twofold,  consisting  of  gills  and  lungs.  Two 
species  are  known, — one  from  the  Gambia  and 
the  other  from  the  Amazon, — both  inhabiting  the 
waters  of  marshy  tracts,  and  in  dry  seasons 
burying  themselves  in  the  mud. 

LEP-TQ-CAlt' Dl-f,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Aeirrds,  slender,  and 
KapSia,  the  heart.]  {Teh.)  A  subdivision  of  the 
Vertebratu,  commonly  ranked  among  fishes,  com- 
prising the  lowest  of  all  vertebrates,  character- 
ized by  a  rudimentary,  lobeless  brain,  a  skeleton 
represented  by  a  simple  notochord,and  a  tubular 
heart  not  divided  into  distinct  chambers  (hence 
the  name).  There  is  but  a  single  genus,  Amphi- 
oxus. — See  Ami>hioxus,  Suppl. 

t  LERE,  n.     [A.  S.  lira,  flesh.]     Flesh  ;  skin. 
He  did  (put  onl  next  his  whyte  lere 
Of  cloth  of  lake,  line  and  clear.  Chaucer. 

LE§E,  r.  n.      [;j.  jtf.  LORN.]     To  lose.  Chaucer. 

LE§E-MAJ'ES-TY,  n.     Same  as  Leze-majesty. 

t  LE§'ING,  )i.  [A.  S.  leasung,  Scot,  leasing,  false- 
hood.]    A  lie. 

Gaming  is  very  mother  of  lesinga.  Chaucer. 

LE.5'ING,  H.     Losing  ;  loss. 

This  world  had  him  in  awe 
For  Using  [fear  of  losing]  of  riches  or  liberty.     Chaucer. 

LfiST,  II.     Desire;  lust.  Chaucer. 

t  l£st,  v.  a.     To  listen.     "  Unto  the  cry  to  lest." 

Spenser. 

LET,  V.  a.  Add.  To  put  out,  as  a  portion  of 
work  on  a  railroad  or  canal,  to  be  performed  by 
contract. 

LET,  V.  n.     To  act  as  an  obstruction ;  to  hinder. 

What  («<«  but  one  may  enter?  Shak. 

LETCH,  u.  [Akin,  lech,  lecher.]  A  strong  pas- 
sion or  desire;  a  lech,     [r.] 

Some  people  have  a  letch  for  unmasking  Impostors. 

De  Quincey. 

LETE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  liftan,  Ger.  lassen,  to  leave.] 
To  leave ;  to  forsake. 

Lete  I  will  Custance 
Under  the  senator's  governance.  Chaucer. 

LB'THY,  a.     Same  as  Lethean.  Marston. 

LfiT'TEB,  V.  a.  Add.  .  1.  In  secret  societies,  to 
8|)ell  a  word  by  the  examiner  and  examinee 
naming  tlie  letters  of  it  alternately. 

2.  To  address  a  letter  to  a  person ;  as,  "  I  will 
letter  him  about  it,"     [CoUoq.] 

LfiT'TER-BOOK  (-buk),  n.  A  book  in  which  copies 
of  important  letters  are  kept. 

LfiT'TER-CAR'RI-EB,  n.     A  deliverer  of  letters. 

t  l£T-TER-URE',  n.      [Old  Fr.  letreure,  from    L. 
literatura.]     Literature;  book-lore. 
In  youth  a  master  had  this  emperor, 
To  teach  Mm  letterure  and  courtesy.  CTiaucer. 

lEt'TIC,     1  f,.    Pertaining  to  the  Letts  or  to  their 

LfiT'TISH.  j  language.     Some  philologists  include 

under  this  title  Lithuanian  and  old  Prussian, 


LfiT'TIC,  |„.  {Philol.)  {a)  The  variety  of 
LfiT'TISH,  J  Slavic  spoken  by  tiie  Letts,  (b)  A 
general  name  for  that  group  of  the  Slavic  fam- 
ily of  tongues  comprising  the  dialects  of  the 
Letts,  Lithuanian,  and  old  Prussian.  Lettic  ap- 
proaches, in  some  respects,  the  theoretic  primi- 
tive Aryan  language  more  closely  than  any 
other  of  the  Aryan  family  of  tongues.  Some 
separate  this  family  from  the  Slavic. 

LETTS,  H.  pi.  {Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  Slaves  in- 
habiting the  Russian  provinces  of  Courland,  Vi- 
tcpsk,  and  Ivovno.  Some  authorities  regard  the 
Letts  as  distinct  from  the  Slaves. 

LEU-COP'A-THY,  n.  [Gr.  Aeuxd?,  white,  and  n6.6(K, 
suff'ering.]  The  condition  of  i>,  white  child  born 
of  black  parents ;  albinism. 

LEU'COUS,  «.  [Gr.  AeuKos,  white.]  {Ethnog.) 
Noting  one  of  the  three  divisions  into  which 
Prichard  classifies  mankind  according  to  the 
color  of  the  hair  and  the  complexion,  and  com- 
prising people  with  white  or  pale  yellow  hair, 
very  soft,  fair,  and  delicate  skin,  and  having 
the  choroid  of  the  eye  of  a  red  hue. 

LE-VANT',  V.  n.  [It  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
give  out  to  the  creditors  of  a  person  in  difficul- 
ties that  he  had  gone  to  the  East  or  Levant.] 
To  decamp  surreptitiously ;  to  abscond  dishon- 
estly.    [Slang.] 

t  I'KVE,  or  LEV'E,  |  „.  „,  &  „.-„.     [A.  S.   leafnn, 

t  LEEVE,  j  Ger.  (jr-Zaiifcen,  to  believe.]    To 

believe. 

We  leue  all  in  the  great  God.  Chaucer. 

l6v'EL,  n.  Add.  (Mining.)  A  horizontal  pas- 
sage or  drift  into  a  mine  from  a  shaft. 

LEV'I-GA-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  levigated  or 
ground  into  fine  powder. 

LEV'I-RATE,  n.  [L.  levir,  a  brother-in-law.]  A 
system  of  marriage  among  the  Jews,  as  also 
among  certain  modern  tribes,  by  which  when 
an  elder  brother  dies  his  widow  is  married  by 
the  next  brother,  and  so  on  in  succession. 

LEv'I-TATB,  t'.  n.  To  be  deprived  of  weight;  to 
rise,  or  tend  to  rise,  as  being  lighter  than  the 
surrounding  medium. 

LEV'I-TATE,  V.  a.  To  make  light  or  buoyant;  to 
make  lighter  than  the  surrounding  air;  to  de- 
prive of  gravitation  : — a  word  much  used  by 
Spiritualists,  who  profess  to  make  tables  and 
other  solid  objects  float  in  the  air. 

LEV-0-QY'RATE,  a.  [L.  Imvutn,  the  left  hand, 
and  gyratns,  p.  p.  of  gyro,  gyratum,  to  turn 
round.]  Turned  or  turning  to  the  left : — said  of 
circular  polarization  : — -written  also  Isevogyrate. 

LfiX'l-CON-iST,  n.    The  writer  of  a  lexicon,     [r.] 

LEX-Tg'RA-PHY,  »i.  Add.  The  art  of  defining 
words. 

LEY  (for  pronunciation  see  note  under  Fey),  «. 
Add.  To  lie  ley,  to  lie  uncultivated  or  in  pas- 
ture.    [Scotch  &  Old  Eng.] 

Let  wife  and  land  lie  ley  till  I  return.        Beau,  <t  Fl. 
t  LEY, 
t  LEYE, 

He  is  full  jocund  also,  dare  I  leye.  Chaucer. 

Li.     {Chem.)     The  symbol  of  litliium. 

LI-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Add.  pi.  Amount  of  obliga- 
tions or  indebtedness;  debt;  as,  "The  bank's 
liabilities  amount  to  two  millions." 

LI'AN.         )  ™         7-  1        O  T  c 

•       ,    \n.     \¥T.liane.\     Same  as  LiANA,  Sup. 

LI-A'N.\,  or  LI-A'NA,  n.  [Sp.,  from  liar,  to  tie,  to 
bind.]  A  name  common  to  many  tropical- 
American  ligneous  climbing  plants,  of  the  gen- 
era Bignonia,  Banhinia,  Cissus,  <fec. 

Lithe  lianas,  starred  with  flowers,  coil  up  the  stately  trees, 
and  then  hang  down  like  strung  pearls.  Orton. 

LTARD  (15-ar),  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  copper  coin,  of 
the  v.alue  of  3  deniers,  or  J  of  a  sou. 

LI-XS'SIC,  fl.    {Geol.)    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lias 

formation. 
LIB'ER-A-TO-RY,  a.     Tending  to  liberate;  of  or 

pertaining  to  liberation,     [r.] 


EY,    ) 
EYE,r-"- 


&,  V.  11.     To  wager;  to  lay. 
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LITERATION 


iTB-?B-TA'RJ-i>N,  a.  Of  or  perteining  to  liber- 
taiiaiiisiii,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  free  will. 

LIB-¥R-TA'BI-AN-I§M,  m.  (Mel.  A  T/ieol.)  The 
doctrine  of  iiioriil  freedom;  the  doctrine  of  free- 
dom of  the  will. 

LIB'|;R-TY,  m.     Add.     Libertinism. 

Lust  and  liiertf  crocp  Id  the  ralndt.  Sliak. 

t  LTB'KKX,  )  „.      [A.  S.  libbnu,  to  live,  and  dim. 
t  LlB'KjN,  j  affix  kin.]     A  lodging.     [Ciint.] 

U.  Jonsou. 

LICH-EX-6l'0-9Y,  II.  {Dot.)  That  branch  of  bo- 
tiinicil  science  which  treats  of  lichens. 

LTcII'-GATB  (or  llk'git),  w.  Substitute.  {EccL) 
A  gate  with  a  roof  over  it  at  the  entrance  to  ai 


lTo'I'-LA,  II.  Add.  Lit.,  a  little  tongue;— «pe- 
cifically  {Comjt.  Aiiat.),  the  tongue  of  the  crus- 
taceans, arachntdaui',  and  insects: — written  also 
llii;/iila. 

LlK'EU-ors,  a.     Same  as  LirKF.niRii. 

LIKE'-WAKE,  n.  See  Latewake,  Licii-wake, 
Suppl. 

lJl-I-A' C^M,  n.  [From  lilium,  a  lily,  one  of  the 
genera.J  (But.)  A  large  order  of  endogenous 
plants,  natives  of  many  tropical  and  teuiperute 
regions.  It  includes  the  lily,  tuli]>,  hyacinth, 
asparagus,  onion,  aloe,  squill,  &c. 

lIl-LI-bCl-LE'RO,  n.  An  old  English  song  and 
air  ut  one  time  highly  popular.  The  word  is 
still  heard  in  the  refrain  of  some  songs. 


churoh-yard,  where  the  clergy  and  bearers  stand       w  »•     i     i  u      r  i 

■  e  1  .  i,„„»    n...    ..w.....r.o,.>.    LILT,   n.     A   song-tune,   particularly   a  cheerful 

ti)   receive    a   funeral,  or   where    the    mourneis  '  "  rK-     .  u  ^     „  r  i.    r 

tune;  a  lay  ;  a  song.     [iscotch.J     "x-iitofsong 

or  twitch  of  twanging  wire."  Sioiiibume. 


anciently  rested  with  the  corpse  till  the  proces- 
sion of  clergy  came  to  meet  them. 

LIcII'-WAKE  {or  lik'wak).  »i.  [Old  Eng.  lick,  a 
corpse,  and  wKcaii,  wwccuil,  to  watch.]  The 
wake  or  watch  of  a  corpse  before  interment: — 
written  also  Ijke-wuke,  laleioake. 

t  lIc'II'-W.\Y  {or  lik'wa),  m.  The  way  to  the 
church-yard  taken  by  funerals. 

LICK'-P£M-NY,  >i.     a  mean,  miserly  person. 

lIc'QUOK-OUS  (lik'9r-as),  a.     See  Lickerish. 

LIE,  M.  The  general  aspect  or  character  of  a 
country  ;  lay ;  as,  "  The  lie  of  the  land." 

LIFE'-XR-ROW,  h.  {Nitiit.)  An  arrow  with  a 
rope  attached,  for  firing  out  of  a  musket  over  a 
ship  in  distress. 

LIFE'— BElt,  m.  a  belt,  either  inflated  or  fur- 
nished with  corks,  to  be  bound  rouni  the  waist 
in  case  of  danger  of  drowning. 

LIKB'-BULT,  H.  {Nniit.)  An  iron-cased  rocket, 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  life-shot,  tchich 
tee. 

LIFE'-LIKE-NKSS,  n.  A  likeness  or  portrait  so 
accurate  as  to  suggest  thnt  it  is  the  living 
original;  a  child  clo.-sely  resembling  a  p:irent 
or  ancestor ;  as,  "  He  is  the  li/e-ltkeneas  of  his 
father." 

LiFE'-MOB-TAB,  n.  {Nant.)  A  mortar  for  firing 
a  life-shot  over  a,  vessel  in  distress. — See  Lifk- 

8H0T. 

LIF'EM,  r.  a.  To  enliven  ;  to  give  an  appearance 
of  life  to.     [Scotch  d:  Old  Eng.]  Marstou. 

LIFE'-SirOT,  «.  {Nniit.)  A  shot  with  a  rope 
attached,  and  furnished  with  biirbs  designed  to 
cateh  readily  in  the  rigging,  to  be  fired  over  a 
fchip  in  distress  near  the  shore,  so  as  to  open 
communication  with  the  land. 

LIFT,  II.  An  apparatus  for  raising  persons  and 
goo  Is  meclianically  from  the  lower  story  of  a 
building  to  the  higher;  an  elevator. 

lIkt'ER,  11.  Add.  A  thief.  "So  young  a  man, 
and  yet  so  old  a  lifter."  Shak. 

lIo,  r.  H.  [A.  S.  UijunJ]  To  lie: — an  old  form 
restore(L 

In  which  calm  home  of  happy  life  and  love 
Lij/i/ed  our  Lord  Uuddba,  knowing  not  of  woe. 

KUiein  Arnold. 

LtG'.\.TlIRE,  V.  a.     {Surg.)    To  tie  or  fasten  with 

a  ligature, 
t  LlG'6?>r,  V.  «i.     To  lig ;  to  lie. 

He  would  not  slxp  in  an;  houae, 

But  tiygcit  in  hii  hood.  Chaucer. 

LIGIIT'-BOAT,  )j.     Same  as  LiGHT-sniP. 

LIGHT'-DUE.^,  ji.  pi.  {Nant.)  Passing  tolls 
levied  on  ships  navigating  certain  waters 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  lights  shown 
for  their  guidance.  Simmondt. 

LIGHT'-Q'-LOVE,  ii.     A  wanton  woman. 

Beau,  d-  Fl. 

LIOHT'WOOD  (-wftd),  n.  Resinous  wood,  as  pine 
wood,  used  for  making  light. 

LIg-NJ-FI-CA'TION,  II.  Add.  {Bot.)  The  con- 
version of  the  cell-wall  of  plants  into  wood. 

LIg'NIX,  n.     Same  as  Lionink. 


lIlt'ING,  n.     Cheerful  singing.     [Scotch.] 

I've  beard  the  lilting,  at  our  }'owc-milkinK, 

Lasfiea  a-liltiug,  before  dawn  o'  day.     Mist  Jane  Elliot. 

lIl'Y-PAd,  »i.  The  broad,  floating  leaf  of  a 
water-lily.     [U.  S.] 

A  pike  lurks  balanced  'ncatb  the  lily  padt.         Loirell. 

LI'MAN,  )i.  [Fr. /i«i«ii,  slime;  from  L. /i'»i ma,  mud. 
Curtius  suggests  (ilr.  Ai/xtje,  a  harbor,  us  the  ety- 
mology, haibors  being  frequent  in  such  forma- 
tions along  the  coii.«ts  of  the  lilack  Sea,  the  Cas- 
piiin,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.]  Slime;  ooze: — spe- 
cifically, the  deposit  of  ooze  or  rich  alluvium, 
constituting  a  delta,  iit  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
"Tyras  in  the  rich  timnn  of  the  Dniei^ter,  near 
the  modern  AcUcrman ;  Odessus  or  Ordessus  in 
the  liinan  of  the  Teligul." 

Trangl.  of  Curtiu»'s  /listori/  of  Greece. 

lIm'BEB,  v.  a.  {Artil.)  To  hook  on  or  yoke  a 
cannon  to  its  limber;  to  harness: — generally 
with  lip;  as,  "To  limber  up  a  gun." 

LIM'BER-BOX,  n.  {Artil.)  A  bo.\  on  the  limber 
of  a  gun  for  carrying  ammunition. 

LIME'-JUICE  (-jus),  )i.  The  juice  of  the  lime,  a 
supply  of  which  every  British  sea-going  vessel 
is  oound  to  carry  as  an  antiscorbutic. 

LIME'-LIGHT,  n.  Au  extremely  brillinnt  light 
obtained  from  quick-lime  rendered  incandescent 
by  placing  it  in  a  flame  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
or  of  coal-gas  enriched  by  oxygen  : — called  also 
caleiiim-llyht. 

Li-ME'NE-.\N,  a.  Of  Of  pertaining  to  Lima,  the 
capital  of  I'eru. 

LIME'WASII  (-wosh),  v.  a.  To  whitewash  with  a 
solution  of  lime,  as  walls. 

LI-MIC^ 0-LM,  II.  pi.  [L.  /iHii(»,  mud,  and  eolo,  to 
inhabit.]  {Ornith.)  A  group  of  shore-wading 
birds,  comprising  the  plover,  snipe,  <tc. 

lTm'IT-ED,  a.  Add.  Limited  liability,  in  a  joint- 
stock  rumpany,  liability  restricted  to  the  value 
of  the  shares  anj'  shareholder  has  taken  up. 

lIm'IT-IvE.  «.  Expressing  limitation;  limiting; 
as,  "  A  limitive  law" — that  is,  a  law  limiting 
powers. 

lIm'O-nItE,  »i.  [Fr.,  from  limon,  a  lemon;  from 
the  color  of  the  ore.]  {Miii.)  Brown  hematite 
or  bog-iron  ore,  a  valuable  ore  of  iron,  and  as 
yellow  ochre  a  frequent  material  for  paint. 

lIn,  v.  a.     To  cease  from.     [Old  Eng.  d'  Scotch.] 

LInCH,  v.  a.    To  beat;  to  chastise.    [North  Eng.] 

LINE,  H.  Add.  1.  A  supply  of  articles  in  any  depart- 
ment of  commerce;  as,  "A  good  line  of  silks." 
2.  {Stock  Ex<haiit/e.)    The  number  of  shares 
taken  by  a  jobber. 
LiNE'-M.\N,  n.     {Surveying.)    The  man  who  oar- 

ries  the  line. 
LiN'fR,  n.     {Ba»e~ball.)     A  ball    sent  Into  the 

field  in  a  straight  line  from  the  bat. 
LINF.'-SORT-EK.  II.     In   a   flox  factory,  a  person 
who  separate.-!  the  heckled  flax  into  various  de- 
grees of  fineness,  according  to  its  fibre. 
LIJI'G.XM  (llng'gam),  1  n.     [San.<c.,  an  emblem: — 
LiG'JJOSE,  n.     An  explosive  compound  of  woody  i  lIN'G.V  (llug'gj),         )  specifically,  the  ciubleui  of 
fibre  and  nitro-glycerine.  male  reproductive  power.]     {Umd,  Miftk.)    The 


emblem  of  divine  orealive  power;   the  pballio 
symbol  of  the  worvbippen  of  Sira. 

Ka  Rialr  child  MrMMl  Uwlr  v*d4*d  lun,— 
Whtri  lure  alih  many  prayer*  ab*  had  bwMigkt 
Lukahliir;  and  laaay  bUbIa  al  (all  ■■»■  paai 
Kuuud  the  (rrat  lAnaam  nioa  UaHn  ■!■•,  »l<k  (ilka. 

KM*  ArmaU. 

LIn'O^iT,  II.  [Fr]  An  ingot;  anything  ihaiicd 
like  an  ingot.  "  Linyutt  uf  ripe  Indian  enm  in 
tessellated  order."  E.  B.  Brvtening. 

US' OVA  (IItig'gw»).  ».  [L..  the  tongue.]  (Emt.) 
A  mediitn  iirot-ert  developed  from  the  floor  of 
the  mouth  in  inxectii. 

Lisa V A  FBASCA  (linic'Kwi  friug'ia),  n.  The  laa- 
guage  of  commerce  in  the  Levant,  a  melnngeof 
lUlian,  French,  SpaniKh,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Ae. 

lIn-GUAL'I-TY  (lli.B-KwMl'Hl),  ».  The  quality  of 
being  lingual  : — said  of  consonants. 

lIs'(:v-LA,h.  [Dim.of /iwyMn, a  tongue.]  {Comp. 
Allot.) 

1.  The  upper  flexible  portion  of  the  labium 
or  lower  lip  in  insects. 

2.  {Zoii/.)  A  genus  of  brachiopodons  mollns- 
coids : — so  named  from  the  tongue-like  form  of 
their  valves.  The  lingula  is  one  of  the  very 
few  forms  which  have  survived  from  the  Lower 
Silurian  epoch. 

LIX-X.t^A,  n.  {Bot.)  A  slender  creeping  and 
trailing  little  evergreen,  dedicated  to  the  bota- 
nist LiiiiiKHi,  and  constituting  a  genus  of  ilscIL 

He  xaw  .  .  . 

The  sllL-hi  j:iitn<rii  hanf(  it<  Iwin-horn  hrada. 

And  hiesx-d  the  nionuimut  or  Ihr  niaa  af  Hovcn, 

Which  br«aibe>  bia  awect  uamc  tbro«|h  lb«  ntttktrm  I 


LTN-O'LE-f  M,tt.  [L.  linnm,  flax,  linen,  and  oUum, 
oil.]  A  kind  of  flooring  or  matting  of  hardened 
or  oxidized  linseed  oil. 

lIn'TIE,  n.  The  name  in  Scotland  for  the  lint- 
white  or  linnet. 

f  canna  ire  the  broom  wl'  ila  ta««rl>  cm  lit*  l«a. 
Nor  hear  the  Untie  t  >au(  e'  By  ala  ooautrl*. 

Stdtk  S»mf. 

lTnt'SEED,  n.    Same  as  LixsEED. 
LiNT'WHiTE,  n.     [See  Li.s.-tET.]     The  linnet. 

Her  tone  the  UhIkAK*  awellclh.  Ttnmf—n. 

lIxT'-WHITE.  n.  White  08  lint.  [Scotch.]  "Las- 
sie wi*  the  liiit-tchite  locks."  Bum: 

lIp,  w.  Add.  Lip-terrice,  service  with  the  lipe 
only,  as  distinguished  from  heart-service;  in- 
sincere profession  of  servicf. 

lIp'OID§,  II.  pi.  [Or.  AiVa,  Airot.  fat.  and  suffix 
oid.]  (Chem.)  A  general  name  for  non-saponi- 
fiuble  fats. 

f  lTpSE,  r.  n.     To  lisp.     "Somewhat  he  liptedr." 

Ckameer. 

LIQ'I'I-DAT-OR  (Ilk'wf-dit-9«").  *•  Add.  (Lnw.) 
A  person  apjM>intcd  to  realize  the  assets  and 
discharge  or  liquidate  the  liabilities  of  a  bank- 
rupt estate  or  one  that  has  stopped  |>ayuicnt ;  as, 
"The  liifiiidatort  of  the  Western  Bank." 

Li'RA.  ».  [It.;  from  L.  libra,  a  pound.]  An 
Italian  silver  coin,  worth  1»  ccnU,  V^t^.  sterling, 
or  a  French  franc. 

LfS-SEy-CiPlPA-LA,  n.  pi.  [Or.  Aiwtk.  smooth, 
and  «Y««*aA<K,  the  brain.]  {ZoHI.)  A  primary 
division  of  the  Mammalia  according  to  Owen, 
in  which  the  cerebral  hemiiipherw  are  smooth 
or  have  few  convolutions.  It  comprises  the  bats, 
in«ectivores,  rodents,  and  e<lentale». 

LlT'.\-VY-n£SK.    )  N.    {Eccl.)     A  small  low  desk 

LIT'.\-NY-STih'»L.  I  or  fald-st«K)l  at  the  head  of  the 
centre  "aisle  and  facing  the  altar,  at  which  th« 
litnnv  is  sung  or  said  in  the  English  Church. 

LlT'EB-.\L-i§-fB.  I  ».     A   literolist.     "The  dull, 

LlT'EB-AL-iZ-fR,  j  blind-hearted  lilentUttr." 

'  Dr.  Bu»ku«il. 

tlT'?R-AL-r§M.  «.  Add.  (Fine  Art,.)  The  exact 
remlering  or  representation  of  any  object,  as  of 
a  landscHjie  or  other  Mibjcot,  without  idealisa- 
tion. "  The  nrc-lUphuclitcs'.  a  coterie  infected 
with  the  deadly  heresy  of  liitralim." 

Dr.  P.  Bnyn*. 

LlT-ER  A'TIOX.  ».  [L. /iVcm,  a  letter.]  The  act 
of  representing  by  letters.  


m6vB,  nob,  86N;    bClL,  BttB,  bOLK,  ANNUAL,  u,  FrcucA.— <7,  0-  9,  fc  •«/' *    P.  0,  £,  i,  hard ,-   i,  m,  natal;  §  o«  t;  ?  a.  g».-TH18,  Ak. 


LITHICHNOZOA 

LI-THICH-NO-Z& A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Aiflos,  a  stone,  l\vo<s, 
•A  track,  and  ^itov,  an  animal.]  (Pal.)  A  general 
name  for  animals  known  oni^'by  their  fossilized 
trucks  left  on  rocks,  such  as  foot-marks,  tail- 
marks,  tin-marks,  &o. 

LlTH-0-FRXCf  TEl'R,  Ji.  [Fr.,  from  Qr.  Aiflo?,  a 
stone,  and  Fr./racteur,  from  h.  fraiujo,  fruvtum, 
to  break.]  A  powerful  explosive  made  by  com- 
bining nitro-glycerine  with  gunpowder,  or  with 
sawdust  and  nitrate  of  sodium  ur  barium. 

LI-Th5l'Y-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  Ai'flos,  a  stone,  and  Auo-ts, 
resolution.]  {Med.)  The  resolution  of  a  stone 
in  the  bladder ;  treatment  designed  to  produce 
this  result. 

LITH'O-PHANE,  n.  [Qr.  Ai'flos,  a  stone,  and  ^av6<:, 
clear.]  A  porcelain  transparency  having  figures 
impressed  on  it,  used  as  an  ornamental  window- 
piece,  fire-screen,  Ac,  the  transmitted  light 
bringing  out  the  figures. 

lItH'0-TYPE,  n.  A  stereotype  plate  prepared  by 
lithotypy. 

LITH'0-TYPE,     1  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to   lithot- 
LITH-0-TYP'IC,  )  ypy ;  prepared  according  to,  or 

printed  by,  tlie  process  of  lithotypy. 
LItH'0-TYPE.  v.  ft.     To  prepare  matter  for  print- 
ing from  lithotype  plates;  to  print  by  the  use 
of  lithotype  plates. 

LI-THOT'Y-Py,  )i.  A  mode  of  printing  from  a 
stereotype  plate  composed  of  shellac,  sand,  tar, 
and  linseed  oil,  on  which  the  impression  is  made 
when  it  is  in  a  heated  state.  The  plate  is  sub- 
sequently hardened  to  the  consistence  of  stone 
by  being  thrown  into  cold  water,  when  it  can  be 
printed  from  like  an  ordinary  stereotype  plate. 

LITTKnATEUR  (let-ta-ra-tUr),  n.  [Fr.]  A  literary 
man;  one  who  writes  for  the  press. 

LIT'TLE,  )i.  Add.  In  little,  on  a  small  scale ;  in 
miniature. 

He  is  in  little  all  the  sphere.  Herbert. 

LIT'TO-RAL,  o.  Add.  Littoral  zone  {Phijs.  Geofj.), 
the  zone  or  belt  along  the  sea-shore  between 
high-water  mark  and  low-water  mark. 

LIVE,  a.  Add.  Lively;  vivacious;  brisk;  ac- 
tive :  as,  "  A  live  newspaper";  "  A  lice  speaker." 
[U.  S.] 

LiVE'NESS,  H.  The  state  of  being  live ;  liveliness ; 
vivacity.     [U.S.] 

t  Li'VOB,  H.     [L.]     Envy;  malice.  Burton. 

LLAN-DEI'LO  (iMaij-dl'lp),  rt.  {Geol.)  Noting  the 
lowest  series  of  the  Silurian  formation : — so 
named  from  Llandeilo,  Carmarthenshire,  Wales. 

LLAN-d6'VE-BY  (mian-),  «.  {Geol.)  Noting  cer-. 
tain  sandstones  and  shales  which  seem  to  form 
a  connecting  link  between  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Silurian  of  North  Wales: — so  named  from  Llan- 
dovery, Carmarthenshire,  Wales. 

ii^i\ro(lya'no),  )i.  [Sp.,  level,  plain.]  In  Spanish 
America,  the  name  for  the  flat,  treeless  plains 
or  prairies  stretching  along  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  inhabited  by  large  herds  of  wild 
horses  and  cattle. 

jLiOAF,  V.  n.  [See  extract.]  To  waste  in  idleness; 
as,  "  To  loaf  away  time." 

To  l»af:  this,  I  think,  Is  unquestionably  German.  Laufen 
is  pronuunoed  la/en  in  .some  parti  of  Ocrmanv,  ana  I  once  heard 
k  German  student  say  to  anothL-r,  "/eA  laiif  kier  bit  du  wie- 
derkehrett,"  and  he  began  accordingly  to  saunter  up  and  down, 
—in  short,  to  loaf.  Lowell. 

LOAM'-lVfOULD-ING,  I  „.    {Founding.)   The  act  of 
LOAM'-MOLD-ING,     \  forming  sand  into  a  mould 

by   a   templet,    without   a   pattern : — also,   the 

mould  so  formed. 

LOAN  INO,  I  „_     ^  narrow  country  road  ; — specifi- 
LOAN'IN',    I  cally,    an    opening    between    grain- 
fields  to  drive  cattle  homeward  or  to  milking. 
[Scotch.] 

I've  heard  the  lilting,  at  onr  yowe-mllklng, 

Lasses  a-llltin^,  bofca-e  dawn  o'  day  ; 
Bat  now  they  are  moanini;  In  Ilka  sreen  loaning, 

The  Flowers  o'  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

Miss  Jane  Elliot. 

L5b,  n.  Add.  A  kind  of  worm  used  for  bait. — 
S§e  I^co,  4.-^ritte»  also  lob-ieorm. 
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Divided  into  lobules. 


S,  }  "• 


Same  as  Loach. 


l6b'BY-IST,  )i.    Same  as  Lobby-member 
LOB'U-LATE, 

lOb'u-lat-ed, 

LO'C.AL,  )(.  1.  In  newspapers,  the  name  for  an 
item  of  news  relating  to  a  definite  locality,  gen- 
erally within  the  circulation  of  the  paper. 

2.  A  railroad  train  which  stops  at  all  the  sta- 
tions along  its  route,  so  as  to  accommodate  local 
traffic : — called  also  accommodation  train  and 
way  train. 

LO'CAL,  a.  Add.  Zoca^/ireacAe/-,  in  the  Method- 
ist Church,  an  order  of  lay  preachers  established 
by  Wesley,  who  otliciate  chiefly  in  poor  and  in- 
cipient churches,  and  from  whom  the  regular  or 
itinerant  clergy  are  recruited. 

l5c'A-TIVE,  m.  {Gram.)  In  certain  languages, 
ns  Sanscrit,  Russian,  &c.,  a  case  indicating  local- 
ity or  place. 

LOC'A-TIVE,  rt.  {Gram.)  Indicating  place;  as, 
"  A  locative  adverb" ;  "  A  locative  case." 

LOCH, 

lOche 

LOCH'AN  {ch  aspirated  guttural),  n.  [Gael.]  A 
small  loch.     [Scotch.]  Hugh  Miller. 

LOCK'— CHAIN,  n.     A  chain  to  lock  a  wagon. 

LOCK'— DOWN,  n.  In  lumbering,  a  device  by 
which  logs  are  fastened  together  in  rafts. 

LOCK'-HOS'PI-TAL,  n.  [From  the  doors  in  former 
times  having  been  locked.]  In  Great  Britain,  a 
general  name  for  a  hospital  for  the  treatment 
of  venereal  diseases. 

LOCK'-NUT,  n.     See  Check-nut,  SuppI, 

LOCK'— OUT,  n.  The  closing  of  their  works  by  em- 
ployers of  labor — an  expedient  often  adopted  to 
compel  workers  to  accede  to  their  employers' 
terms,  or  to  counteract  a  strike  on  the  part  of 
the  employes  in  other  works. 

lOcK'-STEP,  n.  {Drill.)  A  manner  of  march- 
ing a  body  of  men  in  which  the  legs  of  those 
behind  follow  closely  those  of  the  men  before 
them. 

LOCK'-STITCH,  n.  A  peculiar  stitch  worked  by 
some  sewing-machines,  in  which  two  threads  are 
locked  together. 

l5-C0-M0'TIVE-CAR,  n.  {Railroads.)  A  car 
combined  into  one  vehicle  with  its  locomotive. 

LO'CUST,  V.  n.  To  devastate  or  devour  like  lo- 
custs.    [Poet,  or  R.] 

Philip  and  the  black-faced  swarms  of  Spain  came  locusting 
upon  us.  Tennyson. 

t  LODE-ME-nAQE',  Wo,,    lod-mg-nazh'),    n.       [Old 
t  LODP-MA-NAgJE'  j  Eng.  lode,  loadstone,  and  Fr. 

menage,    management.]      Management    of    the 

compass ;  pilotage. 

*S"  Courts  of  lodemanage  are  held  at  Dover,  Eng- 
land, for  the  appointmeut  of  the  Cinque  pilots. 

l5d9E'-GATE,  n.  A  gate  having  a  lodge  for  the 
gate-keeper  attached. 

l6d-0-I<^E-A,  n.  {Dot.)  A  genus  of  palms,  of 
which  L.  sechellarum  (confined  to  the  Seychelles 
Islands)  produces  an  enormous  two-lobed  fruit 
formerly  in  great  repute  as  a  universal  anti- 
dote:— called  also  coco  de  mer,  from  being  be- 
lieved in  the  Middle  Ages  to  grow  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea. 

t  LOFT,     )  „.    [A.  S.  lyn,  Ger.  lu/t,  the  air.]    The 
t  lOfT'E.  I  air.     On  lo/te,  in  the  air; — hence,  on 
high,  aloft. 

Ye,  my  mother,  my  soverayn  plesaunce. 

Over  all  things,  out-taken  "Christ  on  lo/te  [except  Christ 

on  high].  Chaucer. 

LO'GAN-iTE,  n.  [After  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.] 
{Min.)  A  mineral  having  the  composition  of 
penninite,  but  crystallizing  after  the  type  of 
hornblende,  of  which  it  is  therefore  a  pseudo- 
morph. 

L5G-A-CED'IC,  a.  [Gr.  AoyaotSiKo? — Xoyos,  a  dis- 
course, and  ioiSrj,  a  song.]  (Proa.)  An  epithet 
applied  to  verses  in  which  the  stronger  dactylic 
rhythm  passes  into  the  weaker  trochaic,  bo  that 
they  are  intermediate  between  prose  .Tnd  poetry. 


Log-cabin. 


[It.] 


LONGSHOREMAN" 

LOG-CXb'IN,  n.   A  hut  or  small  house  constructed 

of   logs  laid  on  one 

another. 
LOG'-CHIP,  n.   {Naut.) 

The  triangular  piece 

of  flat  wood  attached 

to  the  log-line,  which 

floating    erect    pulls 

out  the  line  in  virtue 

of  the  resistance  of- 
fered  to  its  j)assage 

by  the  water. 
LOGGIA  (lod'je-a),  »J. ;  pi.  iOGG/E  (liid'je-a.) 

{Arch.)     An  enclosed  piazza  or  veranda. 
l59'I-CAL-NESS,  ^  „.     The  quality  of  being  logi- 
LOQ-I-CAL'I-TY,  /  cal. 
l6G-0-D^D'A-LY,    n.      [Gr.    A<5yos,    a   word,    and 

AaifiaAos,  Dssdalus.]    {Dialectics.)    Verbal  leger- 

deuiain.     [a.] 

For  one  instance  of  mere  logomachy,  I  could  bring  ten  in- 
stances of  logodadaly,  or  verbal  legerdemain.  Coleridge. 

LOG'O-GBAM,  n.  [Gr.  K6yo%,  a  word,  and  ypafina, 
a  letter.]  A  letter  or  mark  representing  a 
word :  a  phonogram  ;  as,  C  for  centum,  or  a 
hundred;  0  for  circle;  JJ  for  recipe. 

LOG'O-GBIPH,  «.  Add.  A  sort  of  riddle  on  words^ 
in  which  the  original  word  is  to  be  discovered 
by  guesses  at  other  combinations  of  letters  con- 
tained in  it.  lirande. 

LO-GOM'E-TEB,  n.  [Gr.  Adyos,  a  word,  ratio,  and 
(u.trpoi',  a  measure.]  {Chein.)  A  scale  for  meas- 
uring chemical  equivalents. 

LO'GOS.n.  [Gr.]  A  word;  reason; — hence,  the 
Divine  Word,  or  Christ. 

LOG'-BOLL,  V.  n.  {Amer.  Pol.)  To  practise  log- 
rolling. 

They  hold  caucuses,  they  lobby  and  log-roll  for  their  candi- 
dates.  Lowell. 

LOI-MOL'O-gy,  n.  [Gr.  Aoimov,  the  plague,  and 
Aoyo?,  a  discourse.]  {Med.)  That  department  of 
medicine  which  concerns  itself  with  plagues  or 
epidemics ;  a  treatise  on  plagues  or  epidemics. 

Thomas. 

LOKE,  V.  a.  or  v.  n.     To  look  ;  to  see;  to  observe. 

Lake  who  that  is  most  vertuous  alway, 

Privy  and  .apert  [whetiier  in  privateor  openly],  and  most 

iutendeth  ay 
To  do  the  gentle  deedes  that  he  can. 
And  take  liim  for  the  greatest  gentleman.  CAaucer. 

LO'KI,  71.     Same  as  Lok. 

fLOMP'lSH,  a.  Lumpish.  "Heavy  look  and 
lompish  pace."  Spenser. 

LONG,  a.  Add.  (Stock  Exchange.)  Noting  the 
condition  of  a  person  who  has  bought  stock  on 
time  which  he  can  call  for  at  any  day  he 
chooses.  A  person  is  also  said  to  be  "  long" 
when  he  holds  a  good  deal  of  stock.       Bartlett. 

f  LONG,  prep.  [A.  S.  gelang,  because  of,  along 
of.]  Along;  because: — used  only  in  the  jihrase 
long  on,  because  of. — Compare  the  modern  vul- 
gar phrase  along  of. 

Some  said,  it  was  long  on  the  fire-making.        Chaucer. 

lOnG'-BILLED  (-bild),  a.  {Oruiih.)  Having  a 
long  bill;  belonging  to  the  family  Longiroslres; 
loiigirostral. 

l6N-9I-LAT'EB-AL,  a.  Having  long  sides.  "A 
loiigilaleral  figure."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

LdN-QI-PEN'NE§,  n.  pi.  [See  Longipennate.] 
{Ornith.)  A  group  of  long-winged  swimming 
birds,  comprising  the  gulls,  terns,  petrels,  the 
albatross,  Ac. 

l6n-5I-PEN'NINE,  a.    { Ornith.)    Same  as  LoNei- 

PENNATE. 

l5N-9I-TU'DI-NAL,  n.  {Railroads.)  A  sleeper 
lying  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  rail: 
— opposed  to  a  transverse  sleeper. 

LONG'MYND,  a.  {Geol.)  Noting  certain  bottom 
rocks,  including  all  the  unfossiliferous  or  spar- 
ingly fossiliferous  conglomerates  lying  at  the 
base  of  the  Silurian  system  : — so  named  from 
the  Longmynd  Hills,  Shropshire,  where  they  are 
typically  developed.  Stormonth. 

LONG'SHOBE-MAN,  n.  A  laborer  employed  on  the 
wharves  of  a  seaport  in  discharging  and  loading 
ships,  <tc. 
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l5N0'— STA-PLE,  n.  A  superior  variety  of  cotton, 
ohamvtorized  by  tlie  length  of  its  fibres ;  sea- 
ialand  cotton. 

l5ng'-ST0P,  ».  (Cricket.)  The  fielder  who  stops 
balls  driven  to  a  distance. 

LOON,  M.     Add.     A  boy.     [North  of  Scotland.] 

Lo6p,  v.  a.  To  fasten  or  ornament  by  a  loop  or 
loops. 

LOOP'LIGHT,  n.  {Med.  Arch.)  A  small  loop-hole 
to  admit  light.  Jean  luyelow. 

LOOT,  n.  [Hind.]  Plunder  acquired  by  thieving 
or  sacking ;  plunder  carried  oflf  by  a  victorious 
army. 

LOOT,  V.  II.  To  plunder.  "Looting  parties  ran- 
sacked the  cities."  OUphant. 

l6ot.  v.  a.  To  plunder,  as  a  sacked  city;  as, 
"  We  looted  Delhi." 

l66'-TA-BLK,  h.  A  round  table  for  a  sitting-room : 
— so  named  because  suitable  fur  playing  loo  at. 

f  LOPE,  V.  n.  [Ger.  lau/en,  Dut.  loopen,  to  leap, 
to  run.]  To  leap  ;  to  run  with  long  steps.  [Old 
Eng.  &  V.  S.]     "  He  that  lopes  on  the  ropes." 

Middleton. 

f  LOPE'MAN,  n.  [Dut.  loopen,  to  leap,  to  run.]  A 
rope-dancer. 

It  goes  like  a  Dutch  lopeman.  Beau.  4  Fl. 

L0PH'I-0-d5nT,  h.     Same  as  LoPHiODON, 

LdPH-O-BRANCWf-i,  1  „.  pi,      [Gr.  Ad^os,  a  tuft, 

LOPH'O-BRANCHS,      J  and  brnnchiee,  which  see.] 

(lek.)    A  subdivision  of  fishes  named  from  their 

bunches  of  gills.     The  pipe-lish  and  sea-horse 

are  examples. 

LOR'CHA,  «.  [Port.]  A  light  vessel  common 
on  the  Chinese  coasts,  with  European  hull  and 
Chinese  rigging. 

LO-BfiT'TINE,  H.  {Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  One  of  a  com- 
munity of  nuns,  called  also  Sisters  of  Loretto, 
established  in  Kentucky  in  1812  with  the  object 
of  devoting  themselves  to  the  cause  of  education 
and  caring  for  destitute  orphans. 

Ldlt-I-CA'TA,  n.  pi.  {Zoiil.)  (a)  A  division  of 
reptiles  including  those  that  are  covered  by 
bony  plates,  as  the  crocodile,  tortoise,  &c.  (h) 
A  group  of  insectivorous  edentates  in  which  the 
dorsal  region  of  the  body  is  covered  with  a  cara- 
pace. 

l6e'I-CATE,  n.  {Zool.)  An  animal  covered  with 
mail-like  scales  or  plates,  as  the  armadillo  or 
the  turtle. 

LOE'By,  n.  Add.  A  large  wagon,  generally  on 
the  bogie  principle,  for  carrying  heavy  goods  in 
cities. 

•f  L0-SEN-g6ub',  n.  [Old  Fr.  losengier.]  A  flat- 
terer; a  liar. 

Many  a  false  flatour 
b  in  jour  courts,  and  many  a  loteiigour.        Chaucer. 

'  l5ST,  p.  a.     Add.     Lost  motion. — See  under  Mo- 

TIO.N,  Suppl. 

LOTE,  n.     Add.     The  lote-tree  ;  the  lotos. 

Tine  for  vine  be  antidote, 

And  the  grape  requite  the  lote.  Smeraon. 

"f  LOTE,  V.  n.     [A.  S.  littian,  to  lurk,  from  lutan; 

Scot,  lout,  to  crouch.]     To  lurk. 

He  found  this  holy  old  Urban  anon 

Among  the  saints'  buricis  (burial-places]  loting. 

Chaucer. 

LOTH'Ly,  arf.    Unwillingly;  reluctantly;  loathly. 

Be  it  lightly  given  or  lothly,  God  must  give.  Swinburne. 
LO'TOS,  1  n.  Add.  American  writers  speak  of 
LO'TIIS,  I  the  Nelumbium  Inietun,  or  water-chin- 
quapin, as  the  lotas.  Homer's  lotus,  of  which 
those  who  eat  forget  their  native  land  and  all 
desire  to  return  to  it,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Zizy- 
phns  lotus. 

They  went,  and  found  themselves 
Among  the  lotus-eaters  soon,  who  gave 
Into  their  haufls  the  (u(Mi  plant  to  taste : 
Whoever  tasted  once  of  that  sweet  food 
Wished  not  to  see  bis  native  country  more-       Bryant. 

LO'TOS-EAT-ER,   1  „.     {Class.  Mtfth.)     One  of  a 

LO'TUS-EAT-BR,  )  fabled    race  d'welling  on    the 

African  coast  who  fed  on  the  lotus ; — hence,  one 

who  gives  himself  up  to  dreamy  indolence  and 


enjoyment.    "  The  mild-eyed,  melancholy  lotus- 
eaters.  Tennyson. 

LOUGII  {gh  guttural),  pret.  [Compare Scot.  /eucA.] 
Laughed. 

Fortune  tough  and  bad  a  game.  Ckmuar. 

LOUIS  QUATORZE(l^-oki-tiirz),a.  [Fr.]  Noting 
a  style  of  architecture  and  ornamentation  which 
arose  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
palace  of  Versailles  is  an  example. 

LOVE'A-BLE,  a.    Same  as  Lovable.  Green. 

LOVE'— ALL,  n.  In  tennis,  the  state  of  the  game 
when  both  parties  have  scored  fourteen  points, 
in  which  case  victory  is  decided  by  three  more 
points. 

t  LOVE'-DRd-RY,  »i.  [Eng.  love,  and  Old  Fr. 
drurie,  love,  passion. — Compare  Old  High  Oer. 
trut,  beloved,  from  triuwa,  true.]  Afl'ection  ; 
love-passion. 

Of  battle  and  of  chivalry,  and  of  ladles'  love-drurf, 

Anon  I  will  you  tell.  Chaucer. 

LoWLAND-EB,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a  low  country : 
— specifically,  nn  inhabitant  of  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland,  as  distinguished  from  a  Highlander. 

LOW'-SUN-D.\Y,  n.   Add.   Called  also  Alb  Sunday. 

LOX'l-CAN,  a.  [Gr.  Ao^d;,  slanting,  indirect,  am- 
biguous.]    Ambiguous;  mysterious,     [a.] 

Campbell. 
LOx'O-dSnT,  I  „.  [Gr.  Aofds,  oblique,  and  bSov-:, 
L0X'O-D5n,  J  65dvTot.  a  tooth.]  {ZoiiL)  A  genus 
))roposed  by  F.  Cuvicr  to  comprise  the  African 
elepliant  and  some  fossil  Indian  and  European 
species,  based  on  the  peculiar  structure  of  their 
teeth. 

LUC-CHE§E',  or  L^C-CHI:'§E,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  {  Geog.) 
An  inhabitant,  or  the  inhabitants,  of  the  city  or 
province  of  Lucca,  in  Italy. 

LU'CEN-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  lucent ;  resplen- 
dency. Cartgle. 

t  LU-CIF'RI-AN,  a.     Luciferian.  Marston. 

lC'CULE,  w.  [Dim.  from  L.  lux,  light.  Formed 
on  type  of  wiacuia.]  {Astron.)  A  bright  spot 
in  the  sun. 

LU-CV'MA,  n.  [The  native  name  of  the  Peruvian 
species.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  tropical- American 
fruit-bearing  trees  separated  from  Sapota.  L. 
mammosum  of  the  West  Indies  yields  an  egg- 
shaped  fruit  called  natural  marmalade,  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  pulp  in  appearance  and  taste 
to  quince-marmalade.  L.  caimito  of  Peru  pro- 
duces the  fruit  called  caimito,  which  is  even  su- 
perior to  the  fruit  of  the  L.  mammosum  in  point 
of  flavor. — See  Sapota,  Suppl. 

LUD'LOW-FOR-MA'TION,  w.  {Geol.)  The  name 
given  to  the  uppermost  subdivision  of  the  Silu- 
rian strata,  and  the  earliest  in  which  remains 
of  fishes  appear,  from  its  being  developed  near 
Ludlow,  in  Shropshire. 

LUFE,  1  ,,.    [See  LuFP.]    The  open  hand.  [Scotch.] 
LUIF,  j  "  0  lay  your  luif  in  mine,  lass  !"     Burns. 

LtJF'FEBf,  n.pl.  [A  form  of  lourres.]  {Arch.) 
Pieces  of  board,  slate,  or  stone,  placed  slanting, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  rain  but  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  smoke.  Ency.  lirit. 

LUG' -WORM  (-wUrm),  n.  {Ent.)  A  thick,  slug- 
gish, cheetopod  worm  {Aratieola  pisratorum), 
found  in  sandy  beaches,  and  much  used  as  bait: 
— called  also  lug,  luggs,  lob,  and  lob-worm. 

LClL,  v.  n.  To  become  calm  for  a  time;  to  sub- 
side ;  to  abate ;  as,  "  The  storm  lulls." 

LU'MA-GH6l,  n.  [It.  lumaehella,  a  little  snail.] 
A  variety  of  marble,  full  of  fossil  shells,  exhib- 
iting beautiful  iridescent  colors,  sometimes  a 
deep  red  or  orange  : — called  also  lumarhelln  and 
fire-marble.  Sturmouth. 

LUME,  «.  A  kind  of  tropical  fruit,  kindred  to  the 
lime,  and  known  also  as  siceet  lime.  Gallecio 
calls  it  a  hybrid  between  the  orange  and  the 
citron. 

LU'NAR,  n.     {Astron.)     A  lunar  distance, 


LU-NA'Rf.AN.  M.  Add.  {Aslron.)  One  who 
mako)  a  study  of  the  moon. 

Lunarian,  Seleuoyrapker.  The  latter  regKrda 
only  the  surface  of  the  moon,  the  furuier  regard* 
it  in  all  its  relations  a«  a  member  of  the  solar 
system. 

Ll'-NA'TIO\,  R.  Add.  (AstroH.)  lU  dnrfttioo 
is  '2V^,  or,  more  exactly,  2V.53U.<879  days. 

LI-NETTE',  n.  Add.  {Jlum.Calk.Ck.)  A  cre*- 
cent-shuped  or  circular  frame,  fitle«l  into  the 
monstrance,  in  which  the  sacrament  i«  placed 
for  solemn  exposition.  Oakeiey. 

LU-8A'TIAN  {th^a),  a.     See  Wchdic,  Soppl. 

Le-SI-TA'Nl-.\N,  a.  [L.  Lutilania,  PortapU.] 
Portuguese. 

lD-8|-TA'NI-AN,  n.     A  Dative  or  inhabiUat  of 

Portugal. 

LUT'IST,  h.     a  lute-player. 

LCx-U-RI-A'TION,  »i.     The  act  or  proceu  of  lux- 

uiiating. 

LU'ZERNE,  n.     Same  aa  Ldcerw. 

LY'ART,  fl.  Gray-headed.  [Scotch.]  "Tht  lyart 
veteran  heard  the  word  of  God."  Graham. 

LYC'AN-THROPE,  n.     One  suffering  frxna  lycan- 

thropy. 

LYCH'NO-SCOPE,  «.  [Gr.  Avx«^.  a  lamp,  and 
vKowfu,  to  view.]  {Ecel.  Arch.)  The  name 
given  to  certjiin  small  windows,  usually  three  in 
nuiuber,  supposed  to  symbolize  the  three  nails 
in  the  cross  of  Christ. 

LY-EN-CEPItA-LA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Avm,  to  loose,  and 
<YK<'0aA(K,  the  bniin.J  (ZoHl.)  A  primary  di- 
vision of  ihe  mnmmals  according  to  Uwen,  char- 
acterized by  tiie  cerebral  hemispheres  being 
without  folds.  It  comprises  the  marsupials  and 
the  monotrcmes. 

LY-GO'Df-lM.  II.  [Gr.  ^vyMift,  willow-like  — 
Auyos,  a  willow-twig,  and  tltot,  reiicmblance.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  climbing  ferns  widely  dis- 
persed over  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world, 
much  prized  in  hot-house  collections.  L.  pnl- 
matum,  a  fine  species,  inhabits  moist  and  shady 
places  from  Massachusetts  to  Kentucky  and 
southward. 

t  LYK'EX  {or  15k'pn).  p.  a.    To  be  agreeable  to;  to 

piea^jo ;  to  like. 

I  will  (ell  you  a  little  ihlBf  to  { 
That  ooghi  Ifktn  yoo. 

LYKE'-W.\KE,  II.      See  L.iTBWAKK,  LiCB-WAKK. 

t  LY-MAlL',       )  (or  Ir-mll').   m.       [L.   limnrr.   to 
t  LY-MilLLK'  I  file.]    Filings.  "Silver /jr»irti//e." 

Clkame«r, 

t  LYM'IT-ER,      I  „.     {Eccl.)     A  friar  licensed  to 

f  LYM-I-TOL'B',  J  beg  within  a  certain  di.«trict;  m 

limiter.  Spensrr.     CMnnctr, 

LYMPH,  ti.  Add.  The  watery  part  of  the  pus  or 
virus  which  is  employed  in  vaccination; — ap- 
plied likewise  to  the  watery  part  of  the  blood : — 
called  also  liquor  sauguiHis. 

t  Lf  N'.\5B  {or  lln'U),  ■.     Lineage.  ^ttmtr. 

LYNCH,  r.  a.  [More  etymologies  than  one  have 
been  suggeste«l  for  this  wonl.  One  i»,  that  it  i« 
from  one  Lynrh,  a  mayor  of  Galway,  Ireland,  ia 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  hanged  his  son  with 
his  own  hands  in  spite  of  nil  interce*»ion  and  re- 
monstrance. Another  refers  it  to  an  old  North- 
English  word,  linck,  to  beat,  to  mallrrat.  toebas- 
tise.]  To  punish  without  legal  trial  :—«pecia- 
cally,  to  hang  by  mob-law. 

lYx'DE.  or  Ux'Of,  a.   The  linden-tree.  Ckametr. 

t  LYXE  (or  Ijn),  •».    [L.  /iNam.]     Linen.  Sptmfr. 

LYTHE (orlJth). n.  Pliant;  rapple.  "The poplar 
with  her  lyihr  twigs."  Sptnter. 

LYV'RS  {or  \>r'^-«).  a.  [Gen.  wing. of  the  noaB  used 
adjectivally.]     Living. 

rarwUi  UM  4ar  a^  tin*  *a*t  aalar* 
8hav«d  kla  M^  •  W—  crsaMn. 


m6vK,  nob,  SCN;    b6lL,  bob,  bOlE,  annual,  u,  F/ohcA.— g,  9,  5,  4,  soft;   0,  O,  S,  i,  hard;    A,  m,  natal;  §  <u  i;   "i-  a*  gi.— THIS,  lUa. 
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MA,  n.     A  child's   abbreviation    for   mamma   or 

iiiuiher. 
MA'AM,  n.     A  colloquial  contraction  for  madam. 

MAAT,  )  „.    [Fr.  mat,  from  Ger.  mntf,  feeble,  faint.] 

MAT,     I  Cast  down  ;    dejected ;    defeated  ;    feeble. 

"So  piteous  .and  so  maat."  Chaucer. 

O  Goljas.  unmeasurable  of  length  ! 

How  uiyght  David  make  thee  so  mat  T  Chaucer. 

MA-CA'CUS,  n.  (Zool.)  The  macaques,  a  genus 
of  apes,  chiefly  Asiatic,  but  including  the  only 
European  monkey,  viz.,  that  found  on  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar.  The  wanderoo  is  a  good  example. 
— See  Wandkroo,  S.uppl. 

MACAQUE  (mj-kiik'  or  mj-kii'ka),  >i.  (Zo'ol.)  An 
ape  of  the  genus  Mdcucus. — See  Macacus. 

MA-CXS'SAR-OIL,  n.  A  hair-oil  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  castor  and  olive  oils: — so  named 
bccuise  the  original  was  brought  from  Macassar, 
a  district  of  Celebes. 

M.X(;-E-DO'NI-AN,  H.  (Eccl.)  An  adherent  of 
Macedonius. — See  Macbdonianism,  Suppl. 

M.Xf'-E-D6'NI-AN-I|M,  )i.  (Eccl.)  A  heresy  of  the 
fourth  century,  consisting  in  a  denial  of  the 
divine  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  propagated 
by  Macedonius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople. 

MA-^IltXE'  (nij-slijn'),  m.  Add.  Any  vehicle  for 
carrying  travellers,  as  a  gig,  dog-cart,  carriage, 
stage-coach,  <fec.     [Colloq.  or  Prov.] 

MACK'ER-KL-BACK-SKY,  h.  Same  as  Mackerel- 

SKV. 

M.XCK'LE,  II.  [L.  macula,  a  blot,  a  stain.] 
{Print.)  A  blur  causing  part  of  the  impression 
to  appear  double. 

M.X'CLE,  M.  Add.  pi.  Twin  crystals  united  by 
simplecontact  of  their  faces,  by  interpenetration, 
or  by  incorporation.  Stormonth. 

M.V'CLED  (mri'kld),  a.  Marked  with  spots  deeper 
than  the  ground  color: — said  commonly  of  min- 
erals. 

M.XC-REN-CfiPH'A-LOfS,  or.  [Gr.  ttaKpoi,  long, 
great,  and  cyxec/iaAos,  the  brain.]  Long-  or  large- 
brained. 

MXc'RO-FAR-AD,  )i.  [Gr.  fxcuepo^,  long,  large,  and 
En^.  farad.]     Same  as  Megafarad,  Suppl. 

M.XC'RO-POD,  h.  [Gr.  fiaxpos,  long,  and  iroCs,  iro- 
6ds,  a  foot.]  (Zool.)  (a)  One  of  tjie  Macro- 
jioilidse.  (b)  The  spider-crab  or  sea-spider, 
a  decapodous  crustacean,  so  named  from  the 
extreme  length  of  its  feet. — See  Spider-crab, 
under  Spider. 

MAC-R0-p6d' I-DJE,  n.  pi.  Add.  A  subdivision 
of  tlie  Marsiipialia,  comprising  the  kangaroos 
and  kangaroo-rats: — so  named  from  the  length 
of  their  feet. 

MA-CR0P'TE-R0U3,  a.  [Gr.  /laKpdj,  long,  and 
irrepof,  a  wiug.]     Long-wingeJ. 

MXC-RO-SCOP'IC,  I  a.  [Gr.  ^oucpd?,  long,  large, 
MAC-RO-SCOP'I-CAL,  J  and  <r<co7reuj.  to  see.]  {Nat. 
Hint.)  Noting  an  object  which,  although  com- 
paratively minute,  is  visible  without  the  aid  of 
the  microscope  :  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  or  to 
the  eye  assisted  by  a  pocket-lens.  Dana. 

MAC-RQ-THE} KI-UM,  n.  [Gr.  /noucpds,  long,  and 
Sijpt'oc,  a  wild  be:ist.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  eden- 
tate mammals  from  the  Miocene  tertiaries,  hav- 
ing affinities  to  the  African  ant-eater,  but  much 
larger  in  size. 

MA-CRO'TOUS,  a.  [Gr.  jioxpds,  long,  and  oSs,  airds, 
the  car.J     Long-eared. 


MA-CROD'RA,  1  n.  pi.     [Gr.  /xaxpd?,  long,  and  ovpa, 
M.\-CRL"RA,    I  the  tail.]     {Zoiil.)    A  tribe  of  de- 
capod crustaceans  with  long  tails,  as  the  lobsters, 
shrim]>s,  <fec. 

MA-CRb6'RAL,  1  ^ 

mA-CRU'RaL,    r-     Long-tailed;  macrourous. 

MA-CRU'RAN,  )i.     Same  as  Macrouran. 

MACfTRA,  11.  [Gr.  ixaKrpa,  a  kneading-trough ; 
from  /udo-o-o),  to  knead.]  {Zool.)  A  name  given 
to  a  well-known  genus  of  siphonnte  lauielli- 
branchs,  from  their  form.  M.  aoliditisima,  the 
beach-clam  or  dipper-clam  of  llhodc  Island 
(known  also  as  the  hen-clam  and  the  momjrel- 
clatii),  is  the  largest  of  our  biviilve  shells. 

MXc'ULE,  n.    Add.    {Print.)    See  Mackle,  Suppl. 

MAD-E-CASS',    I  n.     [Madecasse,  Made^faBse,  the 

MAD-E-CASSE',  |  native  name  of  the  island.]  A 
native  of  Madagascar. 

MAD-E-cAs'SEE,  a.  Of  or  j)ertaining  to  Mada- 
gascar or  its  inhabitants;  Malagasy. 

MA-DRAS'SEE,  n.     A  native  of  Madras. 

MAD'RE-PERL,  n.  &  a.  [It.  madreperla—madre, 
mother,  and  jjerla,  a  pearl.]  Mother-of-pearl. 
[r.]     "  Madreperl  and  golden  lines." 

Lontifellow. 

mXD-RE-POR'I-FORM,  a.  [Eng.  madrepore,  and 
L.  forma,  form.]  Formed  like  madrepore; 
having  numerous  small  perforations,  like  coral. 

MAD-RI-LE'NI-AN,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mad- 
rid. 

MAD-RI-LE'NI-AN,  )i.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of 
Madrid. 

M^aJ'NAD,  «.     [Gr.  fxaiVojuai,  to  rave.] 

1.  {Greek  Mjth.)  One  of  the  priestesses  of 
Bacchus  ;  a  bacchante  : — so  called  in  allusion  to 
their  frenzied  movements. 


Hence,  2.  A  woman  maddened  by  passion. 

MAES'TrJcHT  BED.J  (mas'trScht-  or  mfts'trikt-).  n. 
pi.  {Geo/.)  The  u])per  layers  of  the  chalk  for- 
mation, con.'^isting  of  a  soft  yellowish  limestone  : 
— so  called  from  its  occurrence  at  Maestricht,  on 
the  Meuse. 

MAG-A-ZINE'  (mag-a-z3n'),  v.  a.  To  store  up,  as 
in  a  magazine;  to  store  u|)  for  use. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  a  provision  for  the  storing  away  or 
magaziniuff  of  force  for  the  aaliiiat  kingdom.  Dana, 

MXG'DE-BURG  HEM'I-SPHERE'J,  )i.  pi.  An  ap- 
paratus for  illustrating  atmospheric  pressure, 
consisting  of  two  hollow  hemispheres  which, 
when  the  air  is  pumped  out,  cannot  be  easily 
separated,  from  tlie  ])ressure  of  the  air. 

MA-QEN'TA,  n.  [From  the  battle  of  Magenta.]  A 
beautiful  coloring-matter  of  a  reddish-purple 
hue  obtained  from  aniline;  also,  the  color  itself. 

t  MXQ-ES-TEE',  n.     Majesty;  dignity. 

That  of  liis  matjeatee  he  would  incline 

To  vouehe  sauf  [vouchsafe]  some  day  with  him  to  dine.    Chaucer, 

MA9'IS-TER-Y,  n.  Add.  {Alchemy.)  An  element 
or  preparation  ca])able  of  changing  a  body  into 
a  substance  of  another  kind.  S/ceat. 

MXG'NE-CRYS-TAL'LIC,  CT.  {Magnetism.)  Noting 
the  action  of  a  magnet  on  a  crystal,  or  the  in- 
teraction between  a  magnet  and  a  crystal. 

Tyndall. 

MAG-NE'§I-UM-LIGHT,  n.  A  light  produced  by 
heating  fine  magnesium  wire  to  redness  in  the 
open  air,  when  it  burns  with  a  dazzling  bluish- 
white  light,  ruth  in  the  chemical  rays,  so  that  it 
can  be  used  in  the  processes  of  photography. 


MXG-NE-T6l'0-9Y,  n.  [Eng.  magnet,  and  Gr. 
Adyos,  a  discourse.]  The  science  of  magnetism ; 
a  treatise  on  magnetism. 

MAG-NE-TOM'E-TER,  «.  Add.  [Eng.  magnet,  a,nd 
(Jr. /oteTpoi/,  a  measure.]  {Elec.)  A  magnetized 
bar  of  steel  for  the  jiurpose  of  determining  the 
absolute  amount  of  magnetic  declination  or  the 
intensities  of  terresti'iai  magnetism  in  horizon- 
tal or  vertical  directions.  Henry. 

MAG-NI-FI-CA'T10N,  n.  Magnifying  power,  as  of 
a  telescope  or  a  microscope.  "  lelcscopes  with 
high  magnification."  E.  D.  Duncan. 

MAG.j'MAN,  h.  In  English  thieres'  cant,  a  street 
swindler  who  watches  for  countrymen  and  sim- 
pletons to  defraud  them. 

MA-HA-BA'R.\-TA.  n.  A  Id.  [Sansc.  mahat,  mnhd 
(L.«(((y)n(.?),  great,  and  nhanita,  nn  ancient  king 
of  the  hintir  race.]  This  poem  is  evidently  the 
wiu-k  of  many  different  writers. 

M.\-HA-DE'VA.  n.  [Sansc.  mahd  dSra,  the  great 
god.  \\<'\n,'L.magnHS  deus.]  {Hind.  Myth.)  A 
title  of  Siva  as  the  representative  of  regenera- 
tion, and  the  all-powerful  avenger. 

MA-HA-DE'\i.  ».  [Sansc,  great  goddess.]  {Hind. 
Myth.)  An  epithet  applied  to  Doorga  or  P3,r- 
V!ii,  wife  of  Siva. 

MA-HA-KAL' PA,  n.  TSansc.  mnhd,  great,  and 
hdpn,  an  se  m.  4, .120,000,000  years.]  {Hind. 
Myth.)  A  great  ka'pa,  the  numeral  by  which 
the  Vedic  gods  compute  the  future  and  the  past. 

MA'HAL.  )(.     See  Mehal,  Suppl. 

M.\-HA-RA.I',         1  „.     [Sansc.     Akin,   L.   mngnns 

MA-HA-R\'J.V,      l  rex,  acreat  kirn;.]    In  Hindostan, 

MA-HA-RA'JAH,  )  '^  title  of  dignity  higher  than 
that  of  rajah  ;  a  great  prince;  as,  "  The  Maha- 
rajah of  Gwalior." 

MAHL'-STICK,  n.  [Ger.  mahlen,  malen,  to  paint, 
to  ])nti'ay.]  The  stick  which  serves  as  a  rest  to 
a  painter's  right  hand  while  he  is  working: — 
written  also  maul-stick,  mo-stick. 

MA'HO-RI,  Ji.  pi.  [Tahitan,  true,  native,  indige- 
nous;  New  Zealand  form,  Maori.]  (Eihnol.) 
The  collective  name  applied  by  Wallace,  Keane, 
Ac,  to  the  large  brown  Eastern-Polynesian  race, 
comprising  the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand, 
Hawaii,  Tahiti.  Navigator's  and  Friendly  Isles, 
&o.  : — distinguished  from  Maori,  which  form  of 
the  term  they  limit  to  the  aborigines  of  New 
Zealand. 

MA'HO-Rt,  a.  {Ethnol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
brown  race  of  Eastern  Polynesia. 

MA-HOCT',  n.  In  Hindostan,  a  person  in  charge 
of  an  elephant ;  an  elcphant-di  ivcr. 

MAID  (mud),  n.  Add.  f  [A.  S.  ma-g,  Icel.  mogr, 
Goth,  magus,  a  bo^',  a  youth,  a  son. — Hoot  mag, 
power.]  A  youth  ;  ayoungniun: — specifically, 
a  chaste  youth. 

Sir  Thomas  Malory  .  .  .  makes  the  king's  healing  depend  on 
the  arrival  of  a  knif';ht  who  is  a  clean  maid,  who  shall  epply  to 
him  the  sacred  blood.  S.  Baring  Uould, 

MAI-DAN'  (ml-dan'),  n.  [Hind.]  In  India,  an 
open  plain  or  plat  of  level  ground.  The  maidan 
of  Calcutta  is  the  public  promenade,  race-course, 
Ac,  of  the  city. 

MAID'EN  (mj'du),  a.  Add.  f  1.  Pure;  chaste:— 
anciently  applied  to  males  as  well  as  to  females. 

Our  Blessed  I^ord  appeared  and  said.  "  Galahad,  son.  wotest 
thou  what  I  hold  b'twecn  my  hands?"  "Nay,"  replied  the 
maiden  knight,  "  but  if  [unless]  ye  tell  me." 

5iV  nomas  Malory. 

A  maiflen  knisht,  to  me  is  given 

Such  hope.  I  know  not  fear.  Tennyson. 

2.  {Cricket.)  Noting  an  over  in  which  no 
runs  are  made. 


A,  E,  i,  0,   U,  Y,   long;    i,  %  I,  6,  tj,  Y,  short;    A,  E,   I,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAB,  FAST,  FALL;    HEIR,   HER;    mIeN,  SIR; 
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MAID'EN-HAIR-TREE,  n.     See  GiNOO,  Suppl. 

t  MAICi'BE  (mag'r),  o,  [Fr.]  Of  or  pertiiiiiing  to 
a  TiLst  ur  t'ast-iiay,  or  to  a  day  of  abstincnuo. 

MAIG'RE,  ».  (/cA.)  A  Mcditerrnnean  fish  {Scl- 
fpiiu  uquilu),  about  the  Mize  of  a  large  bat<!<,  in 
liigh  esteem  fur  the  table.  It  emits  a  buzzing 
Bound  which  can  be  heard  from  a  deptli  of  \'Z\i 
feet,  and  Bucb  is  its  strength  that,  wlieii  taken, 
the  strolte  of  its  tail  is  dangerous  to  the  fisher- 
man.     It  is  the  umbrina  of  the  liomans. 

MAIL'ING,  n.  [From  mail,  rent,  tribute,  ransom.] 
A  farm.     [Scotch.] 

A  wcll-stoi;kcil  mailing,  himsi-r  for  the  laird, 

And  marriage  aff-hauU  wcru  \\\»  prottura.  Burnt. 

MAIL'-MAT-TEK,  n.  Matter,  as  letters,  news- 
papers, Ac,  carried  by  post.     [U.  S.] 

MAIN'-SI'IllNG,  H,  {Mech.)  The  spring  on  which 
the  motion  of  a  watch  or  other  piece  of  clock- 
work depends; — hence  (Fi<j.),  an  efficient  mo- 
tive power,  or  main  cause  of  action,  of  any  kind. 

t  MaIs'TB?,  n.     Mastery  ;  skill ;  power. 

Chnticer. 
MAI-ZE'N.\,   n.     {Cookery.)     A    fine    preparation 
of  maize  used  for  puddings,  made-dishes,  Ac. 

M<y-JOL'!-C.V,  I  „.  [It.,  from  Mallorcn,  the  na- 
MaI-OL'I-CA,  J  tive  name  of  the  island  of  Ma- 
jorca.] (Pottery.)  A  soft  variety  of  enamelled 
ware  with  an  opaque  glaze,  introduced  into 
Italy  from  Majorca,  where  it  was  the  work  of 
the  Moors.  The  term  is  now  popularly  applied 
to  all  kinds  of  decorated  pottery  made  in  Italy, 
or  to  such  as  is  made  in  colors  and  styles  imi- 
tating the  old  Italian  work. 

MAKE'— Op,  n.  1.  The  general  composition  of 
anything,  as  distinguished  from  its  parts  ;  gen- 
eral structure. 

2.  Artificial  preparation,  as  for  any  part  or 
office;  as,  "The  make-up  of  an  actor  for  the 
stage." 

3.  (Print.)  The  arranging  of  the  composed 
type  into  pages  of  proper  length,  with  the  ap- 
propriate head-lines,  Ac. 

MAK'}NG,  H.  Add.  The  means  of  promoting  the 
development,  improvement,  or  perfection  of  any 
person  or  thing;  what  promotes  prosperity, 
general  welfare,  or  completeness  of  character ; 
OS,  "  If  he  will  cease  drinking,  it  will  be  the 
making  of  him."     [Colloq.] 

M.\-LXC'C.\-CANE,  n.  An  elegantly  mottled  or 
clouded  cane  from  the  Culamut  scipioiium,  u 
palm  of  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

MAL'.\-C0.  [Gr.  fiaAaxdt,  soft.]  A  prefix  in  com- 
pound words  derived  from  the  Greek,  implying 
softness. 

MAL-A-CO-SOdL'f-QE§,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ftaAaicds,  soft, 
and  a-KiiXriS,  a  worm.]  (Zoiil.)  A  division  of 
the  Inrertebratn  proposed  by  Hu.xley  to  include 
the  Polyzoa  and  the  Brachiopods,  the  name  in- 
dicating the  connection  of  these  groups  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  mollusks,  on  the  other  band 
with  the  worms. 

sIXL-A-gAsh',  n.     A  native  of  Madagascar. 

MAL-A-GA'SY,  n.  The  language  of  the  natives  of 
Madagascar. 

MAl-A-GA'SY,  a.    Same  aa  Madecassee,  Suppl. 

M.\-LAI'Sr-A  (mj-l'ish'ya),  n.  (Geog.)  One  of  the 
divisions  of  O^-'eanioa,  comprising  the  islands 
constituting  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

M.\-LA'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  affected  with, 
malaria ;  malarious.  **  A  flat  vialarinn  world 
of  reed  and  rush."  TeiuiysoH. 

MAL-AS-SIM-I-LA'TION,  II.  (Pathol.)  Imper- 
fect or  morbid  assimilation  or  nutrition. 

Dungliaon, 

MAL-.\-TA'L.\M,  n.  (Philol.)  A  Dravidian 
tongue  spoken  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

M.\-LA'YO-P0L-Y-NE'i5I.\N  (-nC-zl.'yjn),  «.  See 
Indo-Facipic,  Suppl. 

t  MALE,, or  MAL'E,  ii.  [Old  Fr.  male;  Fr.  malle.] 
A  mail ;  a  bag  ;  a  wallet. 

I  bare  reUcs  and  pardons  la  m7  mal<.         Ctametr. 


MXL'9-dIcT,  «.  [Formed  on  type  of  benedict.] 
Accursed;  condemned,  [ii]  "The  spirit  mci/- 
edict."  LomjJ'elliiw.  "The  third  circle,  .  .  . 
malcdict,  and  cold,  and  heavy."         Lomj/tUow. 

f  MAL'LE-CHO,  m.  [S|).  matlieclio,  mistleed,  mis- 
chief.—  See  Malicho.]  Mi«chief: — foru)erly 
written  also  malicho.  "  This  is  luiciiing  mnlU- 
cho"  ==  this  means  mischief.      Shuk.    Schmidt. 

M.liL-LiJR'yUIN  (-kju),  m.  A  native  of  the  island 
of  Majorca;  also,  the  language  peculiar  to  the 
island. 

MaUorqiiln  l«  a  mixture  of  Greek,  Latin,  Vandal,  Arabic, 
Calulouiuii,  and  Languedoc.  ropretenltng  Ibe  vaxiuu*  race*  liy 
whiuh  the  island  has  been  occupied.  Amer,  C'yc. 

MALM'SEY,  n.  Add.  [From  Monemvatiii,  on  an- 
cient Greek  port.]     A  much  esteemed  wine. 

mAL-o'DOR-oCs,  a.  Having  a  bad  smell ;  in  bad 
odor  or  repute. 

Voltaire  .  .  .  had  no  special  torn  for  extracting  a  malodoroiu 
divertion  out  of  groiisuess.  Jtorley. 

MAL-PI'GIII-AN  (m5l-p:-'g?-?n),  a.  [After  Malpi- 
t/hi,  an  Italian  anatomist  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, who  first  described  them.]  (i4ii«/.)  Noting 
certain  small  bodies  or  corpuscles  found  in  the 
kidneys,  in  which  the  secretion  of  the  urine  is 
supposed  to  take  place. 

MAL-THU'SLVN-l^M  (-sh^n-Izm),  n.  The  doctrine 
or  system  of  Malthus;  the  doctrine  that  the 
natural  increase  of  the  population  should  be 
restrained. 

MAM-E-LU'CO,  n.  The  oflTspring  of  a  Portuguese 
with  a  Brazilian  Indian. 

MAM-MA-LIf'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  mammnlin,  which 
see,  and  J'ero,  to  bear.]  (Pal.A  Gcol.)  Noting 
strata  containing  fossil  remains  of  mammals. 

MAM'MIL-LoId,  a.  Resembling  a  nipple  or  pap 
in  shape. 

MAM'MON-IsH,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acterized by,  mammonism  ;  devoted  to  mammon. 

Carlyle. 

MAM'M0N-I§M,  n.  Devotion  to  mammon ;  the 
spirit  of  money-getting.  Carlyle. 

t  MAM'M0-THB£PT,  »i.  [Gr.  /ia/i/idOpeirTo?,  brought 
up  by  one's  grandum.]  A  spoiled  child.  [Very 
R.]  U.  JonsoH. 

MAN-A-9E'RT-.\L,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  man- 
ager ;  as,  "  Managerial  capacity." 

MAn'-APE,  n.  (Zool.)  A  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  anthropoid  apes,  as  to  the  gorilla, 
chimpanzee,  and  orang-outang. 

MAN'-AT-ABM5,  n.  Formerly,  in  England,  an 
armed  follower  of  a  knight;  a  fully -equipped 
soldier.     "  Captain,  or  colonel,  or  muu-ut-arma." 

Milton. 

MAn-CH66',  ii.     Same  as  Mantchoo,  Suppl. 

MAN-D.^-RIN',  II.  Add.  A  highly  esteemed  va- 
riety of  orange,  originally  a  native  of  China, 
and  so  named  from  its  being  sent  as  a  present 
to  mandarins. 

MAN-D.V-rIn'ING,  n.  The  process  of  giving  an 
orange  color  to  woollen  and  silk  goods  by  the 
emj)loyment  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  pro- 
duces a  change  in  the  fibre. 

mAn'di-5o,  )        „     „ 

MAN'Disc,    r-    SeeMAMOC. 

MAn'DOM,  h.    The  dominion  of  man.     [Recent  <£' 

R.] 

Without  this  law 
Of  mandont  ye  would  perish.     K.  B.  Brotmlng. 

MAN'DRA-GORE,  )  „.  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  plnnt-i, 
M.\N-DRAG'0-RA,  j  nat.  ord.  Hyoiryameir,  posKess- 
ing  highly  narcotic  properties,  some  speciee  of 
which  were  formerly  used  by  sorcerers  to  pro- 
duce hallucination  in  their  dupes: — specifically, 
mandrake  (M.  ojfficinali*). 

Let  those  keep 
To  mandragore  who  care  to  sleep.  K.  B.  Broming. 

M.AN-G.\-NE!jE'-BRftXZE  (or  -broiiz),  ii.  An  alloy 
of  bronze  that  can  be  forged  under  the  hummer. 

M.AS-QIF^E-ItA,  II.  ;)/.  [Mango,  which  sec.  and  L. 
J'ero,  to  bear.]  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  rej-inous 
trees  belonging  to  the  natural  order  .4Hn<'<ir</i'- 
aeeie,  the  best  known  and  mo.st  valued  species 
of  which  is  the  mango  (M.  Judica)  of  tropical 
Asia  and  the  West  Indies. 


MAN'OO-bYrD,  «.     (Ornitk.)     Tb*  OHolu*  Kum- 

doo,  or  Indian  ori«l«. 
t  MAN"G(,»-.\l8T,  n.     1.  One  who  farbubw  np  or 

luangonlzc-M  old  artielea  lur  ■»!•.  ilartlon. 

*  2.  A  ytruuipet. 
3.  A  Klave-dealer. 
MAN-rj6l»TE(ni*i>.S;5rt'),».    [Pr.]    8mi«m]|aX. 

OI'STA,  Suppl. 

MAN-<jOs'T.\,    ii.      (Z^jHI.)      A    genus    of    >mmll 

wea-el-likc  cnrnivorca  : — called  alto  HerptUr:— 

See  IlKKpesTKH,  Suppl. 
MAX'I-roLD,   r.    «i.      1.  To    produce    onmeroaf 

copies  of,  as  of  a  document,  by  the  uaoifuld- 

writer. 
2.  To  fuld  into  many  tliicknciii>cii  or  folio*. 
MA-NfL'A-P.\'P¥R,  or  M.\-NIL'L.\-PA'P|:R,  a.     A 

durable  kind  ol    brown   wruppiug-pii|>«r   wad* 

from  Manila  hemp,  use«l  nuiiivtiiue*  aa  a  cMira« 

priiiting-pn]>er  from  its  che«puc»s. 

M.V-NfP'i-LATE,  r.  n.  Add.  To  use  the  hand* 
in  a  skilful  or  artistic  inunner,  as  in  the  operm- 
tions  of  chemistry,  mesinerinw,  and  the  iik*. 

MA-NlP'U-LATE,  V.  a.  Add.  To  handle  in  an 
artistic  or  skilful  manner;  to  rearrange  skil- 
fully or  for  a  purpose ;  to  tamper  with ;  a«,  "  To 
tniniipnliile  accounts." 

MA-NlP-L-LA'TloX,  n.  Add.  The  art  of  manin- 
ulating  ;  the  act  of  handling  or  operating  witu, 
or  lis  with,  the  hands;  the  act  of  taiii|»ering 
with;  as,  "The  manipulation  of  accounts." 

MA-nIp'U-LAT-or,  ii.  One  who  manipulatw; 
one  who  practises  manipulation. 

MA-NIP'U-LA-TO-Ry,  a.  Of  or  perUining  to,  or 
performed  by  means  of,  manipulation. 

MAN'KER-I:^M,  II.  Add.  The  style  peculiar  to  m 
writer: — s|>ecifically,  a  marked  adherence  to  » 
peculiar  style. 

The  maker's  mark,  when  loo  promlocBt,  eoasUtatn  ss«n««r- 
Urn.  iitmdttmm*. 

MAX'XITE,  or  MAN'NITE.  n.  (Med.)  A  white 
sub.stance,  chicUy  obtaiiic<i  from  manna,  and  ua 
which  its  laxative  virtue  depends;  sugar  of 
manna. 

MA-Nds'CO-Py,  n.  ( Phg$ie$.)  The  art  or  Mience 
of  the  determination  of  the  density  of  vapors 
and  gases. 

MAN'SION  (mSn'shyn).  n.  1.  Add.  Properly  and 
originally,  simply  an  abiding- place: — hence,  » 
chamber  for  repose  or  rest.  Si.  John  xiv.  2. 

2.  (.ittrol.)  A  sign,  or  twelfth  part  of  the 
heavens,  used,  in  cutting  nativities,  Ac,  to  note 
the  position  of  a  planet;  a  house. 

Everv  planet  had  its  mantioH  or  hoa«e.  wkfaot  Artn  m»» 
called  the  muHMion  of  Mars,  Taanu  tkai  of  Vtaas.  kc    aktm*. 

MAXT-CHOO',  II.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of 
Mantchooria,  a  district  of  China  to  the  noith  of 
the  great  wall ;  one  sprung  from  Mantchooria. 

The  JTanlekoos  now  Ibm  ib«  doalaanl  race  la  Ckiaa.  aa4 
are  spread  over  the  whole  empire  as  aaeers  aad  .«Mkfs. 

J*ktMmt  Cft. 

M.iy-TEL-IK' Tlit.  II.  [Dim.  of  L.  mnmlrll¥m,  a 
mantle.]  (/^.m.  Calk.  ('*.)  A  habit  worn  by 
bishops  on  ordinary  occasions,  as  the  cbimere  is 
in  the  English  Church. 

MAN'TR.K,  «.  [Sansc.]  (I/ind.  Myth.)  The  po- 
etical part  of  the  Veda,  aa  distinguished  from 
the  Hrihmana  or  prose  portion;  the  Vedie 
hymns  collectively. 

la  a  crare  kalf-maaa 
The  Sakra  ehildrea  saM  «»»«  —mntfMM  ikr«i«k. 

aWaria  irmald. 

U'A'vt,n.  [Sanw.  mim,  to  think.]  (Himd.Myih.) 
One  of  the  fourteen  succcscive  patriarchs  or 
progenitors  of  the  human  race  pm>idipg  over 
the  fourteen  perii«l»  constituting  the  interval 
between  each  new  creation  and  the  universal 
dissolution  of  all  existing  things  : — written  also 

MrHH. 

Mamtu  as  their  name  ImpllM.  af«  tfc»  aatJMCs  mt  an  hamaa 
wl«lnni.  and  who  errata  a  •a<>«^>lM  -f  'fr*  aa4  s^au  fcc 
mankind  •  guidance  aud  lB*traellMi.     /VV-  M»mfr  wruumm». 

MA'xCl.  h.  (XuiH.)  An  Atiatio  feline  quadru- 
ped, f'r/ii  mnuul. 

MAN'V-PLiE*  (mia'c-p«a),  a.  pi.  See  OXASCi^ 
Suppl. 
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'MiVN'Y-SiD'KD  (m6n'g-si<l'?d),  a.  Add.  1.  Hav- 
ing many  sides;  multilateral;  as,  "A  many- 
tided  figure." 

2.  {Fig.)  (a)  Presenting  many  aspects ;  ca- 
pable of  being  regarded  from  many  points  of 
view;  as,  "A  many-sided  question."  {b)  En- 
dowed with  manifold  capacities,  aptitudes, 
tastes,  and  sympathies;  catholic  in  attainments 
and  appreciation  ;  not  narrow  or  contracted ;  as, 
"  The  many-sided  Goethe." 

MAN'V-SID'ED-NESS,  »i.  Add.  Variety  of  en- 
dowments, acquirements,  sympathies,  and  tastes. 

It  is  dimcalt  to  convey  to  one  not  familiar  with  tlie  writings 
of  Heine  an  aJe^uate  conoeptiju  of  his  many-sidedness.  Ho 
has  been  comjareJ  to  Aristophanes,  Uabeiais,  Oervaules,  Vol- 
taire, Bfiranger,  Swift,  Sterne,  Byron,  Burns,  and  Joan  Paul. 

S,  h.  Fleishman, 

MA'O-KI  {or  mii^'rg),  n.  pi.  [New  Zeal.,  native, 
indigenous;  Tahitan  form,  if/aAoci".]  (Ethnoy.) 
The  collective  name  for  the  aborigines  of  isew 
Zealand,  belonging  to  the  Mahori  stock  of  East- 
ern Polynesia. — See  M  ahoki.  Sup.   A.  H.  Keane. 

MA'O-RI,  «.  {Ethnog.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
aborigines  of  New  Zealand. 

MA'R.V,  u.  [From  a  wide-spread  onomatopoetic 
Sanscrit  root  inr  {mar,  mri),  implying  priuiarily 
crushing,  grinding,  then  violence,  crime,  Ac] 
(Hind.  Myth.)  The  evil  spirit  and  prince  of 
darkness. 

He  who  is  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  Mara, 
Oave  unto  all  his  evil  powers  command. 

Edwin  Arnold. 

MXK-A-b6uT',  H.  Add.  [Arab,  marbnuth ;  from 
nl  morbethyn,  devoted.]  A  title  originally  as- 
sumed by  a  body  of  fanatical  Arabs  who  pene- 
trated into  Africa  and  settled  in  the  Sahara  to 
devote  themselves  wholly  to  theservic'e  of  Allah; 
— hence,  a  Moorish  anchorite  or  saint,  or  a  fanat- 
ical combatant  against  the  Christian  in&dels,  as 
of  Spain. 

MA-KAI',  n.  In  the  South-Sea  islands,  a  t«mple 
or  s.icreil  enclosure. 

MAR'BLE-iZE,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  imitate  marble, 
as  by  painting  or  staining. 

f  MAR'C.\N-TANT,  n.  A  merchant.  ^/(«A:.— Va- 
riously read  mercatante  and  mercantaute. 

MARCH'— wArD,  )i.  A  warden  of  the  marches  or 
borders  of  a  country.  The  title  of  marquis  is 
derived  from  its  having  been  originally  con- 
ferred on  march-wards. — See  Maiicher,  2. 

MAR-Ct-GRAS  (miir-de-gra),  n.  [Fr.— lit.,  fat 
Tuesday.]  The  festival  preceding  Ash-Wednes- 
day or  the  first  day  of  Lent;  Sh rove-Tuesday. 

MA-RES'CE\T,  a.  [L.  maresco,  to  pine  away.] 
Pining;  fading;  withering,     [r.] 

MAR-GAE'IC,  a.  Add.  Belonging  to  pearl  or  to 
the  pearl-like  substance  margarine. 

MAR'GA-RITE,  n.     A  mineral  of  pearly  lustre. 

MAR'iJIN,  u.  Add.  {Stock  Exchange.)  A  sum 
of  money  deposited  by  a  speculator  with  his 
broker  to  secure  the  latter  against  loss  on  funds 
advanced  by  him.  Bartlett. 

MXR-I-O-NETTE',  n.  [A  dim.  from  the  name  of 
Marion,  an  Italian,  who  introduced  this  amuse- 
ment into  France]  A  little  image  in  a  puppet- 
show  made  to  take  part  in  a  miniature  panto- 
mime, its  movements  being  regulated  by  a  con- 
cealed mechanism  of  springs,  wires,  an  I  cords; 
a  puppet.  "With  quick,  nervous,  hinge-like 
motions  like  those  of  a  marionette."  Longfellow. 

MA'RIST,  a.  {Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  Of  or  relating  to 
the  Virgin  Mary;  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Mary.    "  The  Marist  fathers."     Thomas  Arnold. 

MARK'BD-LY,  ad.  In  a  marked  or  notable  man- 
ner ;  so  as  to  attract  attention ;  as,  "  Ho  was 
markedly  attentive." 

MARK'ING— NUT,  n.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  cashew-nut,  from  marking-ink  being  pre- 
pared from  its  juice. 

MARLED  (marld),  a.  [A  corruption  of  marbled."] 
V^arieg-ited ;  spotted;  as.  ''A  book  with  iz/cir/ffd 
edges."  [Scotch.]  "Marled  seas  and  a  thou- 
sand isles."  Hogg. 

MAR'M.\-LADE,  ii.  Add.  Natural  marmalade. — 
See  LucuMA,  Suppl. 


MA-Ro6n',  »i.    a  brownish-crimson  or  claret  color. 

MA-r66n',  a.  [Fr.wiajTOH,  chestnut-colored;  from 
viarron,  a  large  French  chestnut.]  Brownish- 
crimson  ;  of  a  claret  color.  Stormonth. 

MAR'ROW-SQU.\SH  (-skwosh),  n.  A  variety  of 
squasli : — called  also  vegetable  marrow. —  See 
Vkgetablk  MAiiRow,  under  Vegetable. 

MARSEILLAISE  (mar-a:J-yiz),  n.  The  national 
anthem  of  the  French  llevolution,  composed  by 
Rouget  de  Lisle,  an  artillery  officer  at  Strasburg, 
in  1/92: — so  called  because  it  was  first  sung  in 
Paris  by  a  body  of  men  brought  from  Marseilles 
to  assist  in  the  revolution  of  August  10  of  that 
year. 

MAESH'-HAwK,  »i.  {Ornith.)  A  very  prevalent 
North  American  falcon,  Circus  Httdsouia,  feed- 
ing on  small  aniuials  and  birds,  also  on  par- 
tridges, pigeons,  and  poultry  : — called  also  Amer- 
ican harrier, 

MAIi-SI-PO-BR^N'CHI-f.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  jotopiriTros,  a 
purse,  and  ^pay\i.a,  a  gill  : — so  named  from  their 
pouch-liiie  gilis.J  {Zo'61.)  A  class  of  vertebrates 
of  very  inferior  type,  popularly  regarded  as 
fishes.  The  skeleton  is  cartilaginous,  the  noto- 
chord  persistent,  the  skull  rudimentary,  and  the 
organs  of  reproduction  destitute  of  ducts.  It 
comprises  the  hag-lishes  and  lampreys  (Myx- 
onoids  and  Cyclostomes).  Owing  to  the  readily 
destructible  nature  of  the  skeleton,  no  relics 
of  them  are  found  fossil. — Called  also  Der- 
mapteri,  Cyclostomutn,  Myzontes. 

MAR'TIAL  (mar'slwl),  |  „.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

MAR'TIAN  (mar'shan),  J  planet  Mars.  "  The  Mar- 
tial atmosphere" ;  "  The  Martian  arctic  re- 
gions." Proctor. 

MAR'TI.\L-iZE,  V.  a.  To  render  martial  or  war- 
like,  '[r.] 


MAR'TIAN  (mar'shan),  a. 

MAR-TYR-I-ZA'TION,  n. 

sull'ering  martyrdom. 

MAR'VEL-OF-PE-RU',   n 


See  Martial,  Suppl. 

The  act  of  inflicting  or 
B.  Jonson. 
{Bot.)      A     tropical - 


American  jjlant,  Mirabilis  Jalapa,  order  Nycta 
giuacem,  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

t  MAR'y.  n.  [A,  S.  mearh.]  Marrow.  "  Mary 
bones."  Chaucer. 

M.Ks-C.\-RENE',  n.  A  native  of  Mauritius  or  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon. 

MAS'CLED  (m.-is'klcl  or  makld),  a.  [Old  Fr.  mascule, 
Fr.  made;  from  L.  macula,  a  stain,  a  spot,  a 
mesh  of  a  net;  later,  a  scale  of  a  coat  of  mail.] 
Composed  of,  or  covered  with,  small  lozenge- 
shaped  plates,  as  of  metal. 

Muscled  armor,  armor  anciently  formed  of 
lozenge-shaped  plates  of  metal  fastened  on  a 
leathern  or  quilted  tunic.  Fairholt. 

f  MA§E,  or  MA§'E,  ji.     A  wild  fancy ;  a  maze. 

Chaucer. 

MA.5'ED-n£sSE,  n.  Same  as  Mazedness.  "Till 
she  out  of  her  masednesse  abreyde  [awoke]." 

Chaucer, 

MASK'ED  (or  maskt),  p.  a.  Add.  Masked  bat- 
tery {Artil.),  a  battery  so  constructed  as  not  to 
be  perceived  by  the  enemy  till  it  opens  its  tire. 

MA§  LIN^      I  „.     Add.      A   composite   metal  re- 

MAS'E-LYN,  J  sembling   brass;    also,  a  drinking- 

cup  made  of  this  metal.     "  Brass,  maselyn,  iron, 

and  steel."  Guy  of  Warwick,     Hal li well. 

M.\S  0-RET,  1  n,  [Ileb.,  possessor  of  tradition.] 
MAS'SO-RET,  )  One  of  a  school  of  Jewish  rabbins 
who  embodied  in  the  Massorah  careful  direc- 
tions in  regard  to  the  divisions,  true  orthogra- 
phy, punctuation,  and  pronunciation  of  the  text 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  vowel-points  are 
supposed  to  have, been  introduced  by  them,  and 
bear  their  name. — Called  also  Masorite. 

Prof.  Robertson  Smith. 
MXS-0-RET'IO,  1  „.  Add.  Noting  a  te.xt  of  the  Old 
MAS-SO-RET'IC,  j  Testament  Scriptures  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Maso- 
rah  ;  also,  noting  the  Hebrew  vowel-points  in- 
troduced by  the  Masorets.  The  English  version 
and  most  Protestant  translations  are  derived 
from  the  Masoretic  text.  Prof.  Robertson  Stnith. 


MXSS,  n.  Add.  {Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  mass  is  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  well  as  a  sacrament. 
Low  mass,  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
without  incense  or  music.  High  mass,  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Eucharist  with  incense  and 
music.     Low  mass  is  read,  high  mass  is  chanted. 

MASSAGE  (ma-8azh'),n.  [Fr.]  {Med.)  A  method 
of  treating  certain  ailments  by  pinching  and 
kneading  the  body,  flexion  of  the  joints,  <fec.; 
shampooing. 

mAss'— BAG,  n.     See  Aumoni^re,  Suppl, 

MAS'SO-RA,     I  „.     [Heb.,    tradition.]     Same    as 

MAS'SO-RAH,  J  Masokah,  Suppl. 

MAS'TER-SING'ER,  ji.  A  member  of  a  mediaeval 
guild  of  artisans  established  in  many  German 
cities  for  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  vers-ifica- 
tion,  and  holding  stated  meetings  to  criticise  one 
another's  jiieces  and  award  prizes.  The  Master- 
singers  were  the  successors  of  the  Minnesingers. 

It  happened  in  the  good  old  times. 
While  yet  the  master-singers  filled 
The  noisy  workshop  and  the  guild 

With  various  melodies  and  rhymes.  Longfellow. 

MAsT'-HEAD,  v.  a,  {Naut.)  To  cause  a  sailor, 
especially  a  youngster,  to  remain  at  the  mast- 
head for  a  time  as  a  punishment. 

MA-T.\-DOR',  n.  [Sp.,  from  L.  mactator;  from 
macto,  to  kill.] — See  Matadore. 

MA-TAN'ZA  {or  ma-tan'tha),  n.  [Sp.,  from  matar, 
to  kill.]  In  Spanish  America  a  slaughtering- 
place  for  animals,  especially  where  they  are 
killed  for  their  hides  and  tallow. 

MA-TE-RI-AL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  material- 
i;6iiig  or  rendering  material :  the  act  of  assuming 
a  material  form  : — specifically,  among  Spiritual- 
ists, the  act  or  supposed  act  of  a  spirit  which 
assumes  a  material  form  ;  the  actor  pretence  of 
causing  a  spirit  to  assume  a  material  form. 

MA-TE'RI-AL-iZE,  v.  a.  Add.  Among  Spiritual- 
ists, to  cause  or  pretend  to  cause  a  spirit  to  as- 
sume a  material  form. 

MA-TE'RT-AL-IZE,  v.  n.  To  become  embodied  in, 
or  to  assume,  a  material  form  : — a  Spiritualistic 
word. 

MAT'IE,  H.  A  commercial  term  for  a  herring  in 
which  the  roe  or  milt  is  perfectly,  but  not  largely, 
developed. 

mAuve  (mov),  n.  [Fr.,  the  mallow ;  from  L. 
nialca.]  {Dyeing.)  A  rich  violet  coloring- 
matter  obtained  from  aniline  and  yielding  a 
variety  of  brilliant  and  permanent  shades,  used 
for  dyeing  silks,  <fec. ;  also  the  color  or  hue  pro- 
duced by  the  dye: — so  named  from  its  similarity 
to  the  tint  of  the  petals  of  the  common  mallow. 

MAUVE  (mov),  o.     Of  a  rich  violet  color. 

Much  of  the  mauve  color  now  seen  is  obtained  from  archil. 

Eng.  Cye. 

mAw'— SEED,  n.  The  seed  of  a  species  of  poppy, 
used  as  food  or  medicine  for  birds. 

MAX-IL'LI-PEDE,  ji.  [L.  maxilla,  the  jaw-bone, 
and  ^je«,  pedis,  a  foot.]  One  of  the  foot-jaws  or 
organs  of  manducation  in  a  macrurous  crusta- 
cean, as  the  crayfish: — so  named  from  its  use 
and  its  close  resemblance  to  the  hinder  thoracic 
legs.  Huxley, 

MAY,  n.  Add.  1.  The  flowers  of  the  maythorn 
or  hawthorn.     [Colloq.] 

2.  The  May-day  sports  or  revels. 

I'm  to  be  queen  of  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  queen  of  the  May. 

Tennyson. 

MAY'-XP-PLE,  n.  Add.  The  fruit  of  the  man- 
drake {Podojihyllum  peltatum),  of  which  a  de- 
licious preserve  is  made  in  Canada.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  an  egg-plum. 

mA-YON-NAI§E',  n.  [Fr.,  corrupted  from  Bayon- 
Hrtfse.]  {Cookery.)  A  favorite  French  sauce 
of  eggs,  oil,  vinegar,  <fec. ;  also,  a  dish  of  meat 

■  seasoned  with  this  sauce. 

MAY'- QUEEN,  n.  In  old  English  celebrations  of 
May-day.  a  young  woman  crowned  with  flowers, 
who  was  queen  of  the  festival. 

MAY'THORN.  n.     Hawthorn,  which  see. 

Gifted  for  p:iving,  I  receive 

The  m.aythom  and  its  scent  outgive.  E.  B.  Brovming. 


A,  fi,  I,  0,   U,  Y,    long;    X,  £,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,   E,   I,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  FAST,  fAlL;    HEIR,  HER;    mIeN,  SIR; 
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HAz'DK-AN,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mazdetsin  or 
tlie  uiiuient  religion  of  Persia. 

The  uotion  of  the  ntn  of  the  flmt  (uthora  of  hnmanll.r,  the 
hcrlla'^u  of  which  wi-l'|h«  cniistnnlly  on  thvlr  dcfCfnilanC',  Ix  ■ 
fundaiuL-Dtikl  one  In  Matdean  Ixwks.  t'oiittmp.  Ktv. 

mAz'DK-IijM,  «.     Tiie  ancient  religion  of  Persia, 

e!<tabiirilioii    by    Zuroiuster    and   taught    in    the 

Zend-Avestit,  and  still  followed  by  the  Piircees: 

— so  culled  from  AIiuni-Mazda,  or  the  Supreme 

Being  (Oruiuzd),  of  the  Zeud-Avestu. — See  Ou- 

UAZD,  Suppl. 

ZoroaatrUn  MaidtUm  admits  the  theory  of  the  four  ateii. 

Lenurmant. 

MA-ZOUR'KA,  1  „.       (p,,/.)       A    Polish     national 
MA-ZUK'KA,     J  dance  in  J  or  §  time;  also,  the 

music  to  which  it  is  diinccd. 
t  MKACH,  r.  n.     Same  as  Michk. 
MfiAD'OW-BEAU'Ty  (-bu'tg),  ii.     (Hot.)      A  low, 

perennial  American  plant  of  the  genus  Bhexia: 

— called  also  deer-yrnHs. 
m£ad'0W-M0Cse,  u.     {Zool.)     Same   as  Cam- 

I'AGNOI,. 

mSad'OW-PARS'XIP,  ».     (fint.)     An  unibollifer- 

0U8  plant  of  the  genus  Thanpinm. 
m£ad'OW-pIp'IT,  »i.     {Ontilh.)     A   species   of 

pipit,  Aiithiia  prateiisis. 
MEAG'RIM,  n.     Same  as  Megrim.     "A  very  fine 

lady,  but  subject  to  the  mfaf/n'ms."        C.  Lamb. 
MEAL'-BEE-TLE,  II.     Same  as  Meal-WOUM. 
MEAL'IE^.  N.    The  South-African  name  for  Indian 

C'lrn  iir  maize. 
BlfeA.'J'yRED  (mJzh'yrd),  a.  Regulated  ;  restrained  ; 

moderate;    lus,     '•  Jle    walked    witii    measured 

tread"  ;  "  He  spoke  in  no  measured  terms." 
MEAZ'LING.  a.    Same  as  Mizzling. 
MJ6CVCA-WEE',  «.  or  n.    Pertaining  to,  or  a  native 

of,  Mecca. 
m£GH'AN-CE-(?Y,  n.     [Gr.  yi-ri\av^,  a  machine,  and 

ipyav,  work.]    That  branch  of  mechanics  which 

treiits  of  machines  in  motion. 
ME-DI-.\'TIOX,  II.     Add.     {End.  Mils.)      In  the 

Gregorian  chants,  a  slight  melody  or  inflection 

occurring  before  the  central  comma  or  place  of 

division,  corresponding  to  the  pause  which  is 

made  in  the  middle  of  each  verse. 
MfiD'I-ClNE,  tt.     Add.     f  1.  A  physician. 

I  have  seen  a  medicine  that's  able  to  breathe  II fu  Into  a  itone, 
.  .  .  whose  simple  touch  is  powerful  to  araise  Kiug  Pepin. 

Shak. 

2.  Among  the  American  Indians,  anj'  object 
possessing  mysterious  or  supernatural  power: — 
speciHcally,  any  object  possessing  supernatural 
virtue  so  as  to  be  able  to  control  the  powers  of 
nature,  heal  diseases,  protect  from  perils,  <tc. ;  a 
charm. 

At  ruurteen  or  fifteen  the  boy  wanders  away  alone  upon  the 
prairie,  where  he  remains  two,  thrce<'four,  or  even  five  days, 
lyin^  on  the  ground,  niuiin:.?  and  faiting.  He  remains  awake 
as  long  as  he  can,  but  when  he  steeps  the  first  animal  of  which 
he  dreams  becomes  his  medicine.  Sir  J.  Lubbock. 

m£d'I-CINE-M.\N,  n.  Among  the  American  In- 
dians, a  sort  of  magician  and  prophet,  sup]>o.<^d 
to  have  power  over  the  elements,  diseases,  Ac. 

M6d'I-C0-LE'G.\L,  a.  Relating  to  law  and  med- 
icine, or  to  medical  jurisprudence;  as.  "A  med- 
ico-le(jal  inspection."  Dunglison. 

3IE'DI-0  (mi'Uf-o),  «.  A  silver  coin  of  Ecuador, 
worth  5  cents. 

ME'DI-UM,  n.  Add.  (Spiritunlitm.)  A  person 
through  whom  communications  can  be  held,  or 
are  supposed  to  be  held,  with  the  tenants  of  the 
spirit-world. 

MED-ji'Di,  or  ME-JEED'EE.  n.  A  gold  coin  of  Tur- 
key, worth  from  I'zO  to  1.30  jiiastres,  and  some- 
what less  than  £1  sterling,  or  $b.        Simmonds. 

m£d'L.\R,  n.  Add.  The  West-Indian  medlar  is 
the  fruit,  of  tlie  Mimnsops  Eletuji. 

MfiD-RI-NAQUE'  (or  m6d-rf-na'ka),  n.  A  coarse  fibre 
of  sago-p:iliii  shippeil  from  the  Philippines  to 
Europe  and  America,  and  used  in  lieu  of  buck- 
ram and  crinoline  to  stiffen  dress-linings,  Ac. 

ME-GAg'ER-6s,  i».  [Or.  /xtyw,  great,  ami  «fpo«,  a 
horn.]  {Pal.)  The  fo.isil  or  subfossil  gigantic 
deer  of  Pleistocene  marls  and  peat-bogs  of  the 
British  Isles ; — often,  but  erroneously,  termed 
the  "Irish  elk."  iSlormouth. 


MftG'A-FXR-AD,  n.  [Or.  M«y«.  great,  and  Eng. 
farad,  which  see.  Suppl.)  A  measure  of  static 
electricity  equal  to  a  million  farads : — called 
also  marrafitrad, 

m6g-A-l£th'(.)-SC0PK,  m.  [Gr.  iLiyait,  great,  and 
Eng,  alethoscape.]  An  optical  instrument 
through  which  pictures  are  seen  magnified. 

m6g'A-LO-SAUR,  II.     Same  as  MKOAUisAi'itis. 

MftG'A-STHENE,  n.  [Gr.  neyat,  great,  and  aBtyof, 
strength.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  member  of  that  diviiiion 
of  the  mammals  having  a  large  life-system,  and 
comprising  the  larger  species,  viz.,  the  Quad- 
rnmana,  the  Caruivora,  the  Ungiiluta,  and  the 
Mulilala  : — opposed  to  niicrostheiie. 

MfiG-A-STHfeN'IC,  a..  Of  or  belonging  to  theMcg- 
lusthcncs. 

m£g-A-THE'RI-6Id,  n.     Same  as  Megathrroid. 
m£G'A-W6B-ER  {or  meg-a-vri'byr),  n.      [(Jr.  tiiyas, 

great,  and  weber,  which  see,  Suppl.]     {Elec.)    A 

measure  of  current  electricity  equal  to  a  million 

webers. — See  Weber. 
M£g'OHM  (-om),  n.     [Gr.  jieyo?,  great,  and   Eng. 

ohm,  which  see,  Suppl.]     {Elec.)    A  measure  of 

electric  resistance  equal  to  a  million  ohms. — 

See  OiiM,  Suppl. 
ME-HAL',  II.     [A   word  of   Moslem  origin.]     In 

India,  a  revenue  division  or  tract  of  country: — 

written  also  mahal. 
MEI'O-TAX-Y  (mi'-),  n.    [Or.  tititav,  less,  and  rdfis, 

arrangement.]   {Bot.)  The  complete  suppression 

in  a  plant  of  a  set  of  organs,  as  the  corolla  or 

the  stamens. 

MfiL'AN-BHRiJip,       I  „,    [Qr.  y,iKa.i.  y^iKavo^,  block, 

MEL'AN-0-CHROID,  J  xpuis,  complexion,  and  suffix 
oid. — Sec  Melanochiioi.]  lilack-colored  : — spe- 
cifically, in  Anthropology,  noting  the  black-eyed, 
dark-haired  group  of  Aryans,  comprising  the 
Iberians,  the  black  Celts,  the  IJerbers,  and  some 
tribes  in  Western  Asia. — See  MELANOCHROi,Sup. 

M£L-A-NE'.^IA,  m.  [Gr.  tit\at,  black,  and  v^iroi,  an 
island — from  the  color  of  the  natives.]  (Geoff.) 
A  subdivision  of  Polynesia,  comprising  the  Fiji 
Islands,  New  Hebrides,  Solomon's  Island,  New 
Caledonia,  New  Ireland,  and,  according  to  some, 
Papua. 

MfiL-A-NB'§IAN  (-ne'zhan),  n.  {Elhiiol.)  One  of 
the  natives  of  Melanesia,  of  mixed  Mahori  and 
Papuan  stock,  and  characterized  by  a  dusky  or 
black  skin  and  frizzled  hair. 

ME-LXN'IC,  a.  Add.  One  of  the  three  great  di- 
visions into  which  Prichard  classifies  man,  tak- 
ing the  color  of  the  hair  as  the  principal  char- 
acteristic, and  including  those  with  black  or 
very  dark  hair. 

m£l'AN-I§M,  II.  [Gr.  fiiX<i<i,  black.]  An  excess 
of  dark  coloring-matter  in  the  skin  ;  the  quality 
of  being  characterized  by  black  or  very  dark 
hair. 

MEL-AS-g-CHR&i,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  m<*m.  m«*<«»^. 
black,  and  xput^,  genitive  xi'^''°^  '"'  XPo**-  *"om- 
plexion.]  Huxley's  name  for  the  dark  whites 
of  Western  Asia  and  parts  of  Europe,  supjwsed 
by  some  ethnologists  to  be  a  mixed  race  between 
the  Aryans  and  the  original  Finnish  aborigines. 

The  .VeianocAroi  or  dark  whites  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe 
arc  assumed  to  represent  a  mixed  race,  .  .  .  indicating  the  in- 
tru<ion  in  prehistoric  ages  of  the  fair,  blue-eyed  Aryans  on  the 
aboriginal  savage  race.  I>r.  D.  WiUon. 

MfeL-AN-O-PHRryiC.  a.  {Anthrop.)  Dark-com- 
plexioned:—  specifically  {Etknol.),  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Melaiiochrot. 

Mftli'LOW-NfiSS,  II.  Add.  {Pattif.)  A  richness 
of  tone  in  an  old  picture;  also,  an  absence  of 
harsh  coloring  in  a  new  one.  Fairkolt. 

M|I-LOD'IC.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  consisting 
of,  melody  ;  melodious.     "  A  melodic  wail." 

George  Eliot. 

ME-lOd'ICS.  n.  That  department  of  musical  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  the  laws  of  melody. 

MtM'O-RiZE,  r.  a.  Add.  To  commit  to  memory; 
to  learn  by  heart. 

MfiM'(.VRiz-ING.  II.  The  act  or  procew  of  com- 
mitting to  memory.  "Harriet  Martinean  was 
quick  in  memorizing."  yatiounl  Qmtr.  Ret. 


ME-NaI'ON  (mf-nl'^n).  i..  [Or.  isifr,  mW*,  • 
month.]  In  the  Greek  ChnrrM.  thv  n«m<^  K)vea 
to  the  twelve  volume*  uf  the  vervicc,  eatrb  vol- 
ume corrciiponding  to  a  mouth. 

M£;N'IltR,  II.  [Arm.  men,  W.  m«m.  a  Ptone,  and 
hir,  high.]  (Arrhteol.)  The  name  given  to 
megalithic  stone  iiilliint,  with  or  wilhoui  inocrip- 
tions,  which  in  later  prehivluric  time*  saper- 
seded  tumuli  aa  records  of  the  dead. 

Amer.  Cyr. 

ME-Nr>L'fMJY,  „.  Add.  In  /**  Greek  Ckureh.  a 
calendar  corresponding  to  the  roartyrolngy  in 
the  Western  Church,  but  rontnining  Ibe  oficca 
for  sainU'  days  as  well  a*  the  acU  of  the  uinta. 

UES'SA.  n.  [L.,  a  tjiblc.]  (Ecrl.)  The  top  of 
nil  altar,  commonly  of  ktone  or  marble. 

t  M£NT,  ;>.  n.     Mingled  ;  united. — See  MeiXB. 

That  falac  couple  were  fall  elowrly  wunt.        tftuttr. 

ME-NC'  (or  mf-nu),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  minnlM; — Se« 
Mi.NtrTE,  a.]     The  bill  of  fare  of  a  banquet. 

TAt'tit,  ft.     Same  as  Mand,  Suppl. 

MfiPH-IS-TijPH'E-LE?,  n.  [Etymology  doubtful.] 
in  old  popular  legends,  the  second  of  the  fiillen 
angels,  and  the  familiar  spirit  of  the  mngipian 
Faust.  He  is  the  malignant,  scoffing  fiend  of 
Goethe's  Faust. 

MEPH-IS-TO-PHE'LI-AN.  a.  [After  Meplittopk- 
clet,  the  fiend  in  (iocthe's  Faust.]  Sneering 
and  maligniint ;  scoffing;  fiendish. 

t  MER-C.\-TAN'TE,  u.  [It.,  a  merchant.]  A 
merchant: — appearing  variously  as  martantat>t, 
viercaiitaiite.  Skak. 

t  MER-CR-NA'RI-AN,  n.    A  mercenary.   Uartton. 

ME-R£N'eHY-BIA.  ii.  [Gr.  fi<'pot.  a  part,  a  particle, 
and  iyxviia,  an  infusion  ]  (Hoi.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  cellular  tissue  composed  of  more  or  le*« 
rounded  cells. 

m£r-!S-MAT'!C,  a.  Add.  {Zool.)  Multiplying 
by  division;  fissiparous. 

MERK.  II.  Add.  An  ancient  Scottish  coin,  worth 
13^  shillings  Scotch,  or  1.1}  pence  sterling  (27 
cents).  Scotch  land-valuation  was  made  in 
merks. 

t  MER'LOUN,  n.     A  kind  of  falcon  ;  a  merlin. 

An  egle,  a  bawlerc,  a  merUmmt,  ihyte  tbrc  by  Iheyr  •aiw« 
belouge  nolo  an  cmpcnmr.  M—k  »/  SI.  Alkmms. 

MER'MAID'§-GL6vE  (-glQT),  N.  (Zoiil.)  The 
Halivhondria  palmatn,  the  largest  of  the  Brit- 
ish sponges: — so  name<l  from  the  finger-like  ar- 
rangement of  its  branches. 

M£R'0-BIiAST,  n.  [Gr.  m(>k.  •  P»rt,  and  fiXmr- 
■nk,  a  shoot.]  {Pkgeiol.)  An  ovum  consifting 
of  two  portions,  one  pnitoplasmic  and  germinal 
and  constituting  the  embryonic  sac;  the  other, 
albuminous  and  nutritive  and  serving  for  the 
support  of  the  embryo.  The  eggs  of  fowls  and 
of  reptiles  are  meroblusts. — Opposed  lo  k'duUatt. 
Prof.  A.  Tkomtom. 

m£R-O-BLA8'T|0,  a.  Of  or  perUining  to,  or  con- 
sisting of,  a  meroblast.  Prof.  A.  Thomttn. 

ME-ROL'O-^Y,  a.  [Gr.  itcpot,  a  part,  snd  A«y«, 
discourse,  reason.]  {Organic  Ckem.)  The  study 
of,  or  a  treatise  on,  the  elementary  constituenta 
of  the  tissue  and  fluids  of  organisms. 

m£r'(>SOME.  II.  [Gr.  nipot.  a  part,  and  nHt^  the 
bmly.]  ( lump.  A  not.)  A  rcguicnt  of  the  body 
of  an  animal,  as  of  one  of  the  Caleniemta. 

M£R-0.v1S'9I-.\N'.  «».  {Frrnrk  Hitt.)  Noting  th* 
first  Prankish  dynasty  in  Gaul,  fo  named  from 
the  Latin  form'  of  the  name  of  iU  founder, 
Morwing  : — written  also  Menri»g. 

mKr'WJNG,  a.     See  preceding  entry. 

u£'S.i'.  n.     [Sp..  from  L.  menta.  a  Ubie.]     (Pkf. 

Geog.)  In  the  Western  and  S«uth-«e»ternSutc», 

a  Ubie-land.  especially  a  Uble-land  bordered  bjr 

a  mountain-range. 
UBRDAMES  (n«-<Um).  a.,  pi.  of  madnme. 
M9-8tN-t'B-PHAL'JC,  a.     [Or.  p.i9«K.  middle,  and 

V4«Ao^.  tits  brain.]     (i4a«(.)    Ooeapjing  the 

centre  of  the  brain  or  skall. 


MOVE,  NiiB,  86N;    B&LL,  BUB,  rOlE,  ANNUAL,  i»,  French.— Q,  Q,  g,  fe,  »ojt ;   C,  0,  j,  i,  kard ;   n,  m.  natal  ;   §  o.  i;    f  <m  gt.— TMU,  Ate. 
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1  n.  [Arab.]  A  small,  plain  building, 
,  J  inferior  to  a  mosque,  used  as  a  place 
Mahometan   countries: — written 


MtS'JID, 

MtS'DJlD, 
of   priiyer   in 
also  muHJeed. 

ME'SO.  [Gr.  /ae'o-os,  in  the  middle.]  A  Greek  pre- 
fix imj)lying  an  intermediate  position  or  con- 
dition, middle. 

M6s'0-BLXST,  H.  Add.  The  middle  layer  of  tlie 
blastoderui. 

M£S-f)-CE  PHXL'IC,     I  a.     [Prefix  mesa,  and  Gr. 

MES-(VCfiPH'A-LOUS,  )  <c«0aA^,  the  head.]  {Eth- 
nol.)  Noting  a  skull  of  mediuui  length,  inter- 
mediate between  the  dolioliocephalio  and  brach- 
ycephalie,  as  that  of  the  American  Indians. 

m6s'0-DERM,  n.  [Prefix  mesn,  and  Gr.  Sipy-a, 
the  skin.]  {Phyiiol.)  The  middle  layer  of  the 
blastoderm  of  vertebrates,  from  which  all  the 
most  important  structures  are  developed,  as  the 
true  skin,  muscles,  bones,  heart,  blood-vessels, 
kidueys,  reproductive  organs,  Ac. 

Prof.  A.  Thomson. 

MES'O-LITE,  n.  [Prefix  meso,  and  Gr.  Aifloy,  a 
stone.]  (Mi'n.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  soda;  a  variety  of  uiesotype. 

MES'O-PHYTE.  »i.  [Prefix  tneso,  and  Gr.  <j>vt6v,  a 
plant.]  (Pal.)  A  fossil  plant  of  the  meso- 
phytic  or  secondary  period  of  fossil  botany, 
beginning  with  the  Trias  and  reaching  to  the 
chloritic  chalk  epoch. 

M£S-0-PHYT'IC,  a.  (Pal.)  Of  or  relating  to,  or 
noting  the  age  of,  mesophytes  ;  secondary. 

MKS-g-PI-THE' CUS,  n.  [Prefix  meso,  and  Gr. 
viOtiKoi,  an  ape.]  (Pul.)  A  fossil  catarrhine 
quadrumane,  intermediate  between  the  long- 
armed  apes  and  the  tailed  monkeys.  Stormonth. 

M£S-0-Z0'IC,  a.  [Prefix  meso,  and  Gr.  ^wtJ,  life.] 
(Geol.)  Noting  the  great  division  of  stratified 
rocks  holding  the  middle  forms  of  life,  inter- 
meliate  between  the  Palteozoic  and  the  Kai- 
nozoic  divisions,  and  couiprising  the  Trinssic, 
Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous  systems;  secondary. 

ME§-QuiTE',  I  (n,58-keet'  or  m6z-k3'tri),  n.     (Bot.) 

MfiZ-QUITE'  j  A  small,  gnarled  leguminous  Mexi- 
can tree,  Prosopis  diilcis,  yielding  a  gum  which 
is  a  good  substitute  for  gum-arabic.  The  beans 
of  ProsopiH  odorata  (screw  mesquite)  are  eaten 
by  the  Indians. — Written  also  mesquit,  mezquit. 

MES-SAI'AS  (m?»-si'a8),  n.     The  Messiah. 

St.  John  iv.  25. 

M£s'SEN-9ER-AT-AEM§,  n.  An  oflicer  appointed 
under  the  court  of  session  of  Scotland  to  serve 
summonses,  apprehend  fugitives,  Ac. 

MES-SI-D'6r,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  messis,  a  harvest, 
and  Gr.  &apov,  a  gift.]  The  tenth  month  of  the 
.calendar  of  the  first  French  republic,  extenling 
from  June  19  to  July  18. 

t  MfiS'TEB,  or  MES-TER', 

t  Mfs'TER,  or  MIS-TER', 
terinm,  an  office.] 

1.  Trade  ;  occupation. 

la  youth  he  learned  had  a  good  metter.        Chaucer. 

2.  Sort;  kind. 

Tell  me  what  mitter  men  ye  be.  Chaucer. 

M£T-A-B0L'IC  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  change  :— 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  metamorphosis. 

M6T-A-CfeN'TBE,  n.  [Gr.  ^era,  beyopd,  ami  Kevrpov, 
a  centre.]  A  certain  point  in  a  floating  bi)dy, 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  lines,  the  one 
passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
body  when  it  is  in  equilibrium,  the  other  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fluid  displaced  when 
the  body  is  somewhat  inclined.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  metacentre  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  seamanship,  as  it  is  on  its  position  that 
the  stability  of  a  ship  depends.  When  the  meta- 
centre  is  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  vessel 
is  stable;  when  beneath,  it  is  unstable. 

m£T-A-CHL6'RAL,  n.  [Prefix  metn,  and  chloral, 
which  see.]  An  anaesthetic  obtained  by  acting 
on  anhydrous  chloral  with  sulphuric  acid. 

M£T-A-9£n'E-SIS,  n.  Add.  (B!ol.)  The  succes- 
sion of  individuals  which  present  the  same  form 
only  at  every  alternate  generation  ;  alternation 
of  generation. — See  under  Altkrnation,  Suppl. 


H.     [Old    Fr.   mestier, 
mistier,  irom  L.  miitis- 


MET-A-(,;E-NET'IC,  a.    1.  Relating  to  metagenesis, 
or  the  changes  of  form   undergone  in  passing 
from  the  egg  to  the  j)erfect  state. 
2.  Relating  to  alternate  generation. 

m£T-AG  NA'THOCS.o.  [Gr.jmera,  across,  and  yvaSo?, 
the  jaw.]  (Ornith.)  Having  the  points  of  the 
mandibles  crossing  each  other;  cross-billed. 

MET-A-L6g'I-CAL.  a.  [Gr.  /otera,  beyond,  and  Eng. 
lo;/ical.]  Lying  beyond  or  transcending  the 
sphere  of  logic.     [Recent.] 

The  human  intellect  .  .  .  recognizes  only  certain  logical, 
metalogicat,  empirical,  and  transcendental  truths. 

H.  Lawrenny,  Coiitemp.  Jiev. 

MET'A-MER,     I  „.      [Gr.  M"a,  after,  among,  and 
MET'A-MEBE,  j  /iiepo?,  a  part.] 

1.  (Vhem.)  One  of  two  or  more  bodies  the 
same  in  composition,  but  difiering  in  molecular 
structure,  and  hence  in  character  and  proper- 
ties. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  segments  of  the  body 
of  an  articulate  animal. — See  Akticulata,  Sup. 

ME-TAM'ER-i§M,  n.  [Gr.  /uicTa,  after,  beyond,  aiid 
ft-epo^,  a  part.]  (Chem.)  The  condition  of 
bodies  in  which  the  same  proportional  number 
of  equivalents  are  difi"erently  arranged  in  their 
molecular  structure,  and  which  therefore  ex- 
hibit characteristic  difierenees  in  their  proper- 
ties. 

MfiT-A-M0R'PHI,5M,  n.  Add,  (Geol.)  The 
change  of  structure  or  texture  which  stratified 
rocks  undergo  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
chemical  action,  pressure,  or  other  agencies  pro- 
ductive of  crystalline  structure  and  destructive 
of  traces  of  fossil  remains. 

MET'A-PHRA§E,  n.  Add.  A  phrase  answering 
to  another. 

I  am  somewhat  dull  still  in  the  manly  art  of  phrase  and 
metaphrase.  E.  B.  Browning. 


MET-A-PHY§'IC, 

MET-A-PHY§'IK,  \  or  system  ;  the  exercise  of  the 


'>  1  n. 

L,  )  or 


Add.    Metaphysical  method 


metaphysical  faculty;  metaphysical  investiga- 
tion or  speculation ;  as,  "  The  metajjhysic  of 
Kant,  of  Leibnitz,  of  Spinoza"  : — contradistin- 
guished from  metaphysics,  which  comprises  the 
sciences  of  ontology  and  psychology. 

A  kritik  is  only  the  first  half  of  metaphysik,  and  Kant  had 
not  demonstrated  a  priori  the  impossibility  of  metaphysica  in 
general.  U.  Lawrenny,  Contcmp.  Rev. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  what  Comte  means  by  metaphysics  is 
anythin}  like  the  scholastic  i)hilosophy,  with  its  transcendent 
or  authoritative  principles,  no  objection  need  be  taken  to  his 
assertion  that  metaphysic  is  an  exploded  mode  of  thought,  from 
which  the  pliilosophcr  and  man  of  science  must  now  seek  to 
free  themselves.  I'ro/.  E.  Caird. 

m£t'A-PLA§M,  n.  [Gr.  jnera,  beyond,  change,  and 
n-Aair/ia,  that  which  has  been  formed,  a  modej.] 
The  matter  which  confers  its  granular  character 
on  jirotoplasm. 

MET'A-PLAST,    n.      [See    Metaplasm.]     (Gram.) 

A  word  having  more  than  one  form  of  the  root. 
MET-A-SO-mXT'IC,  a.     Relating  to,  produced  by, 

or  resulting  from,  metasomatism.     "  The  meta- 

Bomutic  origin  of  serpentine." 

Prof.  Sterry  Hunt. 
MET-A-SO-MA-TO'SIS,  1  „.  [Gr.  ^^ri,  along  with, 
m£T-\-SOM'A-TI.JM,    j  interchange,     and     tri/no, 

(ru>;xaTOf,  tiie  body.] 

1.  In  ancier.t  metaphysics,  the  doctrine  of  the 
wa-ndering  of  different  souls  into  the  same  body  : 
— in  this  sense  written  also  metensomatosis. 

2.  (Geol.)  The  conversion  of  a  rock  into  a 
new  form  both  as  regards  structure  and  sub- 
stance, as  by  long-continued  natural  chemical 
agencies. 

As,  however,  such  a  conversion  involves  a  change  not  only 
of  form,  but  of  substance,  it  has  been  mure  properlv  designated 
a  metaiomatosit.  Rrof.  Sterry  Hunt. 

ME-TAS'TA-SIS,  n.  Add.  (Bot.)  The  sum  of  the 
changes  undergone  by  the  products  of  assimila- 
tion of  the  cells  in  plants.  Stormonth. 

ME-T.\S'TO-MA,  n.  [Gr.  /Lte™.  behind,  and  o-roMa, 
the  mouth.]  (Comp.  Anat.)  The  lower  lip  of 
cru-staceans.  Huxley. 

ME-TATH'E-SIS,  n.  Add.  (Chem.)  The  inter- 
eh.inge  of  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  between 
two  molecules  without  the  structure  of  the  mo- 
lecules being  otherwise  altered. 

MET-A-THfiT'r-CAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  charac- 


terized by  metathesis  or  mutual  change;    as, 

"  Mctathetical  processes." 
ME-TA'YA9E  (or  mri-tiil-azh),  n.     [Fr.]     A  system 
of  farming  by  which  the  cultivating  tenant  gives 
the  proprietor  a  share  of  the  produce  as  rent. 

MET-A-Z6'A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ^teri,  after,  and  iiiov.  a 
living  creature.]  Haeckels  name  for  the  higher 
of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, in  which  the  germ  becomes  differentiated 
into  tissue-making  cells.  Its  members  all  begin 
in  the  form  of  an  ovum. 

t  METE,  or  MET'E,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  meetan.l  [pret. 
mkttb.]     To  dream. 

And  eke  a  sweven  [dream]  upon  a  night  he  mette.     Chaucer. 

Often   used  impersonally.      "Me  mette"  ==1 
dreamed. 

Mt  mette  I  was  in  such  mischief 
Right  now,  that  yet  mine  heart  is  sore  affright.     Chaucer. 

MfiT-EM-PIR'lC,  I  „.     [Gr.  ^era,  beyond,  and 

MET-EM-PIR'I-CAL,  J  Eng.  empiric,  empirical.] 
Lying  outside  of  or  transcending  the  sphere 
of  experience;  transcendental.  "  Metempirical 
knowledge."  G.  H.  Lewes. 

MET-EN-CEPH'A-LON,  «.  [Gr.  ^tri,  beyond,  and 
iyKiii)a\ov,  the  brain.]  (Anat.)  The  posterior 
primary  vesicle  of  the  brain,  comprising  the 
medulla  oblongata,  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  the 
auditory  nerve. 

ME'TE-OR-OID,  «.  [Eng.  vieteor,  and  Gr.  tWos, 
resemblance.]  (Astron.)  One  of  those  minute 
bodies  moving  round  the  sun  whose  deflagration 
through  coming  in  contact  with  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere produces  the  phenomenon  known  as  a 
shooting  star.  Prof.  Newton. 

METH'OD-I§E,  V.  a.    Same  as  Methodize. 

METH'Y,  n.  (leh.)  A  ^sh  ( Lotn  vulgaris)  ot  iht> 
cod  family  (  Gadidee) : — known  also  as  the  burbot 
and  eel-pout. 

METH'YL,  n.  Add.  [Gr.  iitOv,  wine,  and  vAtj. 
material.]  (Chem.)  A  hypothetical  compound 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  forming  the  base  of 
certain  compounds,  as  wood-spirit  and  chloro- 
form, analogous  to  the  alcoholic  series.     Henry. 

m£TH'Y-LAT-ED,  a.  Mixed  with  methylic  alco- 
hol or  methyl.  Methylated  spirit,  alcohol  mixed 
with  impure  methyl  alcohol  or  wood-spirit. 

ME-THYL'IC,  a.  Add.  Methylic  ether,  an  anes- 
thetic that  destroys  sensibility  but  not  conscious- 
ness. 

MET'RIC,  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  measurement: — 
specifically  ( Chem.),  of  or  pertaining  to  measure- 
mentof  volume;  volumetric;  as,  "The metric  sys- 
tem of  analysis."  Metric  system,  the  system  of 
weights  and  measures  adojited  in  France,  and 
generally  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  the 
object  of  removing  the  confusion  arising  from  the 
diversity  generally  prevailing: — so  named  from 
the  French  metre  being  adopted  as  tlie  unit  of 
the  measures  of  length  and  volume,  on  which 
measures  of  weight  and  capacity  are  based.  The 
system  has  received  the  ajiprobation  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

MET-RO-NYM'IC,  n.  [Gr.  iJ.r)Tpiovvfj.iK6t — from  n^rrip, 
a  mother,  and  ovo/xa,  a  name.]  A  name  derived 
from  one's  mother  or  other  female  ancestor. 

MET-RO-NYM'IC,  a.  Noting  a  name  derived  from 
one's  mother. 

MET'RO-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  firJTpa,  the  womb,  and 
<rK07reo>,  to  view.]  An  in.«trument  for  examining 
the  uterus.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  stetho- 
pcope. 

ME-TROT'0-MY,  v.  [Gr.  ijn^rpa,  the  womb,  and 
ro/i-q.  a  cutting.]  (Siiry.)  The  operation  of 
cutting  into  the  womb  to  extract  a  child;  the 
Coesarean  operation;  hysterotomy. 

m£x-CAL',»i.  [Sp.  Amer.]  A  strong  alcoholic  spirit 
resembling  rum,  distilled  in  Mexico  from  pulque, 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  Agave  Americana,  or 
century-))lant. 

t  MEY'NIE,  I  (also  ml-ne'  or  nn-na'),  n.    [Compare 

■f  MEY'HEE  I  menials.]        Followers;    attendants; 

suite  ;  army  : — written  also  meyne.  "  Jack  Straw 

and  his  meyne."  Chaucer. 

He  in  his  house  is  of  his  meynee  slain.         Chaucer. 
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mSz'XO-SO-PRA' NO  (med'ziW),  »i.  Add.  A  female 
(fiii^ur  liiivin.^  a  voice  intermediate  between  so- 
prtno  iind  contralto. 

MESfz6-SO-PI{A'yO(mHl'z:i-),a.  {Mii«.)  Noting 
a  feiiialo  voice  intoniiudiute  between  ttoprano 
nn  1  contralto. 

MI-CnAS'TER.  M.  [Gr.  fti<cpd?,  small,  and  a<rrrip,  a 
.slar.J  (/'o/.)  A  genus  of  soii-urcliins  abound- 
in;'  in  llio  chalk,  and  so  t«trnie.l  from  the  star- 
liJic  arrangement  of  its  small  or  incom)i!utu  am- 
bulacral  furrows.  Storniimth. 

Mi-CREN-C£PII'A-LOCs,  a.  [Gr.  /iiKcpdt,  small,  and 
«yic«>aAo9,  the  brain.]     Having  a  snuill  brain. 

Mi-CRO-CB-PIlAL'IC,      la.    [(ir.  M«pd«.  small,  and 

Mi-CR()-CfiPH'A-LOCs,  j  k«0oAi},  the  bead.]  Hav- 
ing a  small  bead. 

m!-CR(}-c5c'CUS.  h.  [Gr.  f*««P<>«.  "mall,  and  k6kko<;, 
a  kernel.]  {Zoiil.)  A  minute  organism  allied 
to  tlie  Birteria,  of  a  rounded  bead-like  form. 

Mi-CRO-COUS'TIC,  M.  {AcoHs.)  An  instrument  or 
apparatus  by  which  snmll  sounds  are  magnified 
or  intensified. 

MI-CR'VCOUS'TIC,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  mag- 
nifying of  small  sounds;  as,  "A  microcoustic 
instrument  or  apparatus." 

Ml'CRtVCRlTH,  H.  [Or.  /liiitpds,  small,  and  (tptflij, 
barley,  a  barleycorn]  (Oiieui.)  The  weight  of 
one  atom  of  hydrogen. — See  CiiiTH,  Suppl. 

MI'CRO-FAE-AD,  h.  [Gr.  fiiKpoi,  small,  and  Eng. 
farad,  which  see.]  (Elec.)  The  millionth 
part  of  a  farad,  or  of  the  standard  unit  of  elec- 
trical capacity. 

MI-CR()-'JE-5L'0-5Y,  n.  [Gr.  m«cpd«,  small,  and 
Enr.  </eolor/i/.]  That  department  of  geology 
which  is  investigated  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope, as  minute  fossil  organisms. 

Mi'CRJIIM,  H.  [Gr.  /ai/tpdi,  small,  and  Eng.  ohm, 
whieli  see.]  {Elec.)  The  millionth  part  of  an 
ohm,  or  of  the  standard  unit  of  electrical  resist- 
ance. 

MI-CR0-L6s'TEJ,  n.  [Gr.  ^iitpds,  lilt'o,  and  Aijo-- 
Tijs,  a  robber,  a  beast  of  prey. J  (I'nl.)  A  suiall, 
insectivorous,  kangaroo-like  animal,  one  of  the 
earliest  mammals  known,  whose  teeth  are  found 
in  the  triassic  series: — called  also  stereor/nuthue. 

Mi'CR'VLITE,  H.  Add.  (MIn)  A  microscopic 
mineral  embedded  in  a  larger,  as  in  obsidian. 

Dana. 

MI-CRO-LITH'IC,  a.  [Gr.  /iiicpd?,  small,  and  Aiflo?, 
a  stone.]  Composed  of  stones  of  small  size  : — 
contradistinguished  from  mejnlithie,  "  Micro- 
lilhic  architecture."  Amer.  Cyc. 

mI'CRO-MYS,  n.  [Gr.  liixpoi,  small,  and  nvi,  a 
niou:ie  ]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  small  rodents, 
comprising  the  harvest-mouse  {Mlcromyi  tiiiitn- 
tus,  or  J/«»  messorhis). 

MT-CRO-NE'^IA,  I  (-nr.'zhj).  n.     [Gr.  ^i«pd«,  smjill, 
Mi-KR>NE'.JIA  j  iin  1  v^tros,  an  island.]     (Geo'j.) 
A  collective  name  for  a  number  of  small  islands 
in  the  North-west  Pacific,  comprising  the  Mari- 
anne,  Pelew,  Caroline,  Marshall,  and   Gilbert 
Islan  Is. 
M!-CR(.)-NE',5r.\N,  1  (.n5'zhan),  n.     {Ethuol.)     One 
Mi-KR(,>-NE'.JIAN  )  of  the  natives  of  Micronesia,  a 
brown  race  intermediate  between  the  pure  Ma- 
hori  and  Malayan  races. 

Mi-CRO-NE'.flAN,  I  „.     (Geog.)     Of  or  pertaining 

Mi-KR(.)-NE'^IAN,  )  to  Micronesia. 

Mi'CR()-PUaNE,  «.  Add.  [Gr.  M«pd«,  small,  and 
^utvt),  siuud.]  An  apparatus  consisting  of  a 
stretched  wire  in  the  circuit  of  a  weak  galvanic 
battery  in  connection  with  a  Bell  telephone,  by 
which  soun  is  are  magnified  or  intensified. 

Mi-CR'I-PHO'TO-GRXPII,  n.  [Gr.  /wKpos,  small, 
and  Eng.  photograph.] 

1.  A  piiotogrnph  of  proportions  so  minute 
that  it  requires  to  be  e.xamined  by  the  micro- 
scope. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  photomicro- 
graph. 

Mi-CR(>-PHif5-I.5li'0-9Y,  n.  {Biol.)  That  de- 
partment of  science  which  investigates  the  phys- 
iology or  vital  processes  of  minute  organisms. 


and  which  depends  mainly  on  the  aid  of  the 
microscope. 
Mi'CR't-PllVTE,  H.  [Gr.  tiixpoi,  fimall,  and  ^vriy, 
a  plant.]  {Hot.)  A  minute  plant,  as  one  of 
the  microscopic  fungi  found  in  the  blond  and 
animal  tissues,  and  which  are  supposed  to  act  us 
ferments  in  setting  up  zymotic  diseases. 

To  critftblUh  tlie  doctrine  of  contagtum  vtvum.  ti  \n  n^ceffnary 
to  Hhow  that  for  each  of  the  rlUt'H^e*  lu  quotUuti  Ihert*  in  a 
well-charact4.>rlzed  form  of  microphyte.       .^'ineteenth  Century. 

MI-CROS'CO-PAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  uiicros- 
coj.y. 

MI-CROS'CO-PIZE,  ».  n.  To  use  the  microscope ;  to 
make  microscopic  examinations.  Carpenter. 

MI-CRf»S'C()-Py,  n.  Add.  The  science  of  the  mi- 
cro8co])e  or  art  of  using  the  microscope. 

Mi'CRO-SPfiC'TRn-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  mi«P<k,  small, 
and  Eng.  spect/oncope.]  A  combination  of  the 
spectro8co])e  with  the  microsco|)e,  by  which 
s])ectrum  analysis  of  microscopic  objects  may  be 
accom])lished. 

MI-CBO-SPO-kAN' QI.^  (-rftn'jj),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  y.iK(,6<i, 
small,  airopd,  seed,  and  aYyctoi',  a  vessel.]  {Hut.) 
The  small  thec»!  or  capsules,  as  in  lycopods, 
containing  microspores. 

MI'CRO-SPORE.  n.  [Gr.  /xtitpd«,  small,  and  criropi, 
a  seed.]  (Jioi.)  One  of  the  small  reproductive 
spores  contained  in  the  microsporangia  or  cap- 
sules of  lycopods;  also,  the  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain vegetable  parasites  present  in  various  cuta- 
neous affections. 

MI'CRO-STIIENE,  n.  [Gr.  iiixpo^,  small,  and  <rBevoi, 
strength.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  member  of  that  division 
of  the  mammals  comprising  the  smaller  species, 
viz.,  the  Cheiropters  or  bats,  Insectivores,  Ro- 
dents, and  Edentates: — opposed  to  nteyaatheiie. 

MI-CRO-TA-SIM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  ixiKpoi,  small,  and 
Eng.  taaiiiieter.\  An  electric  instrument  of  great 
delicacy,  invented  by  Edison,  for  measuring  in- 
finitesimal differences  of  hesit  as  indicated  by 
their  effect  on  Uie  expansion  and  contraction  of 
certain  substances,  as  carbon : — called  also  ta- 
siiiieter,  which  see,  Suppl. 

MI'CRO-TOME,  »i.  [Gr.  iiiKpof,  small,  and  to>i^.  « 
cutting.]  An  instrument  employed  for  making 
exceedingly  fine  sections  of  organic  tissues,  Ac, 
as  objects  for  the  microscope. 

MI'CRIVZYME,  «.  [Gr.  Mt*pds,  small,  and  <wm^. 
ferment. ]■  A  general  name  for  the  minute  or- 
ganisms, as  liacteria,  Vibrioiies,  the  yeast-plant, 
Ac,  which  present  themselves  in  putrefying  or 
fermenting  liquids.  They  are  supposed  to  pro- 
duce fermentation,  as  also  to  be  the  originating 
cause  of  zymotic  diseases  by  setting  up  this 
process  in  the  system  of  the  patient. 

MIC'TION,  ft.  [L.  mingo,  minctum,  mictum.]  The 
act  of  passing  water. 

MiD'DLE-fiNO'LISH  (mTii'dl-lng'glish),  n.  A  term 
applied  to  the  English  language  as  exhibite<l 
fnun  I."5d()  to  1550. 

MId'DLE-MXN,  n.  Add.  One  who  comes  between 
the  ])roducer  and  the  consumer:  a  commis-sion 
merchant;  a  broker;  a  go-between: — specifi- 
cally, in  Ireland,  one  who  used  to  take  large 
tracts  of  land  from  the  proprietor  and  sublet  it 
at  rack-rents  to  the  peasantry. 

MID'DLTNG§,  ii.  Add.  1.  A  coarse  flour  inter- 
mediate between  fine  flour  and  that  of  inferior 
quality  : — in  this  sense  rare. 

2.  A  term  used  in  the  Western  States  for  that 
portion  of  pork  lying  between  the  hams  and  the 
shoulders.     "  Hams,  shoulders,  and  midillin<j»." 

flnrtlett. 

mId'DY,  n.  A  popular  contraction  of  mid$hip- 
man.     [Colloq.] 

mId'rXsh.  »».  [Ileb.,  explanation.]  A  general 
name  for  the  Talmudical  writings  of  the  Jews. 

t  MtGN'I.\R-pt^E.  I  (mtn'y»r-dez),    fi.       [Fr.]      A 
■f  MtoN'I.VR-DiZE  {  mincing  manner;  affectation; 
fondling;  coaxing.     "With  all  the  mi'jniardUe 
and  quaint  caresses  you  can  put  upon  them." 

R,  JoHnon. 

JltCN'ON  (mtn'ypn  or  m8n'y<*''').  «•  [^^/]  J^«''- 
cjite;  pretty.  "  A  delicjite,  m»</noii, white-gloved 
v.„„.i  »  "    "■■ 


hand. 


.V.  Pike. 


m!-KA'd6,  n.  [Etymology  doubtful.  That  unitlt j 
aceepte<i  in  Japan  umkes  tlie  word  c»n»i>t  of 
Japiuicse  mi,  lionnrablt;,  nuguxl,  and  kndo,  • 
gate,  no  tliut,  if  thin  expUnHliun  i*  current,  lbs 
title  is  equivalent  tu  that  of  Sulitimt  Purlt.) 
The  titular  name  of  the-  Em|)«r<ir  of  Japan.  Ho 
is  regarded  by  his  *ulij(!<-tj<  as  of  divine  oiigin, 
and,  therefore,  as  sncrod  in  the  biglie^t  degree. 
From  the  end  of  the  tHellth  renlurr  till  IK68 
bis  secular  functions  were  usurped  by  the  Ty- 
coons, or  Shoguns. 

Mi.KR(.>-NE'.-jl.\.    )  _sec  MrcnoiiMiA,  Micmjib. 

Mi-KR(.>-NE'|}I.\N.  )  SIA!«,  Suppl. 

mIld'^N,  r.  ri.  To  make  mild  or  milder ;  to  soften. 
[ii.]  "The  ]>olittcul  tone  is  miidened  in  the  re- 
vision."  Lowell. 

MILU'EN,  v.  N.  To  become  mild  or  milder;  to 
soften;  as,  "  The  weather  mt/r/en*."     [«,] 

M!-LE'!<iI.)iN  (-zh^n).  n.  [After  MiUtiui,  %  legen- 
dary king  of  .^pain,  who  is  said  to  have  con- 
quered Ireland  1.'$II0  years  before  the  Chiirtian 
era,  introducing  the  Milesians  or  Uaek.J  A 
Celtic  inhabitant  of  Ireland. 

mTL-I-O'LA.  »i.  [L.  milium,  millet.]  {Zo'dl.)  A 
microscopic  foraminiferous  nniuia!  whose  re- 
mains constitute  a  well-known  limestone. — See 
MlLIOLITK,  Suppl. 

mIl'i-O-lIte.  II.  [Milioln,  which  see,  and  radix 
ite,  signifying  a  ctone  or  mineral.]  {Gfd.)  A 
limestone,  used  us  a  building-stune,  occurring 
in  French  middle  eocene,  made  up  of  the  teats 
of  miliola. 

mIl'I-TAX-CY,  ».  Add.  Military  power;  mili- 
tary persons  collectively,  [r.]  •*  The  ramimnt 
egoism  of  a  brutal  militancy."    Herbert  Sptneer. 

mIl'I-TAR-I§M.  «.  Reliance  on  military  force; — 
es])ecially,  reliance  <m  such  force  for  the  admin- 
istration of  government,     [r.] 

mIlK,  r.  a.  Add.  To  draw  the  contents,  sab- 
stance,  or  ])roduct8  fiom  ;  to  extmct  wliat  is 
valuable  from  ;  as,  "To  milk  a  telegram." 

Thev  [the  lawjen]  miU  an  e«uie  as  rcfalorlr  m  •  dolrjaaa 
does  hU  stock.  Landun  Sf*cUI»r. 

MILK'-MIR-ROR,  ii.  The  hair  that  grows  up- 
ward and  outward  above  the  udder  and  be- 
tween the  thighs  of  a  cow,  held  tu  be  a  mark  of 
good  milking-qualities: — called  also  t»c¥lcheuH. 

MILK'-SNAKE,  h.  {Zobl.)  The  Ophih'dmt  ex- 
imiiis,  an  usb-colore<i  snake  of  the  United  States, 
having  the  back  and  sides  marked  with  three 
rows  of  dark  s{>ots.     It  is  harmless. 

mIlL'-CAKE,  n.  The  materials  of  gunpowder  in 
a  cuke-form  before  being  granulated. 

mIlLED  (mild),  p.  a.     Add.     Fulled,  as  cloth. 

M1L-L£n'N}-AL-I§M.  h.     Millenarianism. 

MIL-LT-ER  (m:l-If-a),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  mille,  a 
thousand.]  In  the  metric  tyttem,  the  weight  of 
one  cubic  metre  of  watei  at  4**  centigrade.  It 
is  equal  to  a  million  grams,  or  22U4.62  pounds 
avoirdu]>ois. 

MiLL'IONTn  (mll'yvnth),  a.  Add.  Noting  on*  of 
a  tiiillion  parts. 

MlL'LI-PfeP,    1  n.      [L.   wille,   a   thousand,  and 

MIl'LI-PEDE,  j  p*»,  prdi;  a  f«H.t.]  (ZuiU.)  A 
family  of  myrinpods  whose  bodies  c«n.«ist  of  a 
large  number  of  ringc<i  segments,  each  of  which 
bears  two  pairs  of  miniilc  thread-like  legs: — 
written  also  milleptd,  millepede. 

mTl'REA.  1  „,    Same  as   Mn-LntA.     Add.     Tie 

MlL'RKE.  >  miVrei   is  also  a  silver  coin  of  Bratil. 

MiL'Rfel.  )  formerly  worth  $I.OS,  now  wortU  27 
(•enl.0.  or  l».  I»/.  sterling. 

MTL'vINE.  or  MlL'V|NK,  a.  (  Ormitk.)  Of  or  be- 
longing  to  the  kites. 

MiM.  n.  Prudishly  meek  ;  prim  ;  disereet ;  silent. 
[.«Jcotoh.]  "As  any  lamb  as  modcal,  and  aa 
mim."  no»*. 

MI-ME'SIS.  II.  Add.  (Biol.)  Indaccd  or  a»- 
'suine<i  imitation  in  appearance,  color,  voice,  or 
the  like;  simulation;  mimicry. 

MI-MftT'IC.  n.  Add.  Of  or  perUining  to,  or  ehar- 
acteriiwi  by,  mimesis  or  mimicry.  ifi*e»i> 
oHntoyy,  simulated   renemblanee  in  •operlScial 
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respects,  such  as  many  insects  bear  to  the  twigs 
ami  leaves  they  rest  upon. 

MIM'IC-RY,  n.  Add.  {Biol.)  A  principle  ob- 
served in  certain 
organisms,  in  ac- 
cordance with  wliich 
they  closely  uiiuiic 
or  resemble  in  np- 
pearanoe  objects  to-  "Vi- 
tally different  and 
generally  belonging  /  - 
to  another  king- 
dom :  thus,  the  flower  of 
the  bee-orchis  mimics  a 
bee,  insects  of  the  genus  Manti 
(as  the  walking-leaf  SlXhX  walking- 
stick)  mimic  the  objects  they  are 
poj)ularIy  named  after.  When 
two  plants  of  different  orders  Leaf-butterfly, 
mimic  each  other,  it  is  said  to  be  a  case  of 
pseudomorphism. 

MIM-MA'TION,  H.  [Imitative.]  (Gram.)  The 
name  by  which  the  symbolical  termination  in  m 
{mil,  iiii,  am)  of  the  primitive  Semitic  noun  was 
designated. 

They  [the  dialects  of  Saba  and  Minnah  or  Oman]  have  pre- 
served the  primitive  mimmation,  or  case-eudiug  in  m,  of  the 
Semitic  languages.  Saj/ce. 

lUi'MUS,  n.  [Gr.  fil/jioi,  an  imitator.]  {Oniith.) 
A  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Merxdidx,  in- 
cluding the  mocking-bird,  which  see. 

MIM'  U-SdPS,  n.  [L.  mini  its,  a  mime,  a  buffoon,  an 
ape,  and  Gr.  ui^,  the  countenance — from  a  fancied 
resemblance  between  the  flowers  and  the  face 
.of  a  monkey.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  ord.  Sa- 
potex,  comprising  the  valuable  tropical  fruit- 
tree  M.  EleiKji,  the  West-Indian  medlar,  and 
the  bukul  of  Bengal.  The  flowers  yield  a  fra- 
grant essence,  and  the  seeds  an  oil  much  used 
by  painters. 

MIN'ER-AL-iZE,  e.  ji.  [On  type  of  botanize,  geol- 
ogize.]    To  go  in  search  of  minerals. 

MI-NKR'VA,  «.  {Anc.  Myth.)  A  Roman  divinity, 
the  virgin  daughter  of  Jove,  who  sprang  fully 
armed  from  his  brain.  She  was  the  goddess  of 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  counter- 
part of  the  Grecian  Athene  or  Pallas. 

MIN-I-A-T(3'RE,  H.  [It.,  from  minia,  L.  minium, 
red-lead,  vermilion. — See  Miniature.]  An  illu- 
minator, as  of  ancient  sacred  manuscripts. 

Gilded  as  no  man  could  do  .  .  . 
The  miniatore  Kthelwold, 
Nor  Durham's  bishop,  who  of  old 
Did  the  Four  Gospels  into  gold.  Aldrich. 

mIn'IA-TURE,  v.  a.     To  represent  in  miniature  or 

on  a  small  scale. 
mIn'I-FY,  v.  a,     [From  minus,  less,  on  t3'pe  of 
magnify.] 

1.  To  make  small  or  smaller;  to  diminish; 
to  lessen: — opposed  to  magnify. 

Hence,  2.  {Fig.)  To  represent  as  small;  to 
speak  slightingly  of:  to  depreciate. 

MIN'I-MiZE,  V.  a.  Add.  To  reduce  to  the  lowest 
point.    "To  minimize  the  chances  of  mischief." 

Conteiiip.  Rev. 

MlN-TS-TE'RI-tJM,  n.  {Rom.  Oath.  Ch.)  The 
epistle  corner  of  the  altar. 

MInt'— S.luCE,  ».  Mint  chopped  up  with  vinegar 
and  sugar,  used  as  a  flavoring  for  lamb. 

Siinmonds. 

MIOLNIR,  )  (myiil'njr),  n.      [Icel.,  the  grinder,  or 

MJOLNER  i  crusher.]  (Scand.  Myth.)  The  ham- 
mer of  Thor,  with  which  he  could  crush  moun- 
trtins,  and  which  ever  returned  to  his  hand  when 
he  threw  it. 

This  is  my  hammer,  Miolnir  the  mighty  ; 

Giants  and  sorcerers  cannot  withstand  it.  Long/ellow. 

MIR,  n.     [Russ.]     A  village  commune  in  Russia. 

Wallace. 

MIR,  H.  [Arab.,  chief  or  lord.]  Same  .as  Ameer. 
"The  Mir  oi  Vakhdn."         Nineteenth  Century. 

MI-RAB'I-LfS,n.  [L., wonderful, admirable.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  handsome  herbaceous  plants,  nat. 
ord.  Nyctaginaceie,  with  tuberose  purgative  roots, 
and  flowers  which  expand  in  the  evening  and 
wither  in  the  morning.  M.  dichoioma  is  the 
West-Indian  four-o'clock  plant ;  M.  Jalapa,  or 


Marvel  of  Peru,  cultivated  for  its  handsome 
clusters  of  flower.«,  was  at  one  time  supposed  to 
furnish  the  jalap  of  commerce ;  the  flowers  of 
M.  longijiora  have  the  scent  of  those  of  the 
orange-tree 
MiR'.\-CLE-PLAY,  n.  Same  as  Miracle,  4.  A 
miiju^le-play,  or  mystery  of  the  Pa.ssion,  is  still 
e.\hibited  by  the  peasants  at  the  village  of  Ober- 
Ammergau  in  the  Bavarian  Highlands. 

MIRK,  n.  [A.  S.  mire,  darkness.]  Darkness; 
night.  [Scotch.]  "  The  soothing  lapse  of  morn 
to  mirk."  Emerson. 

f  MIS,  a.     Amiss.     "  To  correct  that  is  mis." 

Chaucer. 

mIs-AD-JUST'MENT,  n.  Wrong  or  cross  adjust- 
ment; mal-arrangement ;  unconformability. 

We  find  many  misadjustments  in  human  beings,  but  these, 
lilte  the  love  of  murderous  sport,  are  survivals  from  an  older 
predatory  state,  and  are  already  dying  out.    Sew  York  Nation. 

f  MIS-BOD'EN,  p.  p.  of  misbede.  Insulted;  in- 
jured; wronged. 

Who  hath  you  miihoden  or  offended  7         Chaucer. 

MIS-CEL-LA-NA'RI-AN,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
miscellanies.     "  Miscellanarian  authors." 

Shaftesbury. 

mIS-ChAnCE'FUL,  a.  Characterized  by  mischance 
or  ill  luck  ;  unfortunate.  R.  Browning. 

MIS(^H'NIC,  1  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mischna, 

MISH'XIC,    j  or  text  of  the  Talmud. 

MIS-CON-CLU'§IOX,H.  A  wrong  conclusion.  "Mis- 
conceptions and  niiscoiiclusions."  Carlyle. 

MIS-DEEM',  V.  n.  or  v.  a.  To  misjudge,  or  to  cause 
to  misjudge.  "Human  effort  curbed  by  some 
misdeeming  duty."  •  Southey. 

MIS-EN-TREAT',  v.  a.  To  treat  wrongfully;  to 
maltreat. 

MIS-FAITH',  n.  Want  of  faith  or  trust ;  erroneous 
faith.     "  Anger  born  of  your  misfaith." 

Tennyson. 

MIS-FIT',  n,    A  bad  fit ;  as,  "  This  coat  is  a  misfit." 

Dickens. 

MIS-FOR-MA'TION,  )i.  An  abnormal  or  irregular 
formation  ;  malformation. 

f  MIS-GUIDE',  jj.     Misguidance ;  trespass. 

Nor  spirit,  nor  angel,  though  they  man  surpass, 

Gould  malfe  amends  to  God  for  man's  misguide.    Spenser. 

MISH'NIC,  a.     See  Mischnic,  Suppl. 
MIS-MAT'ED,  a.    Unsuitably  mated  ;  mismatched. 

"Mismated  with  a  yawning  clown."     Tennyson. 
MI-S5^'Y-N0US.  a.     [Gr.  ixKreoi,  to  hate,  and  ywrj, 

a  woman.]     Hating  women.  Thomas. 

MI-s6l'0-9Y,  n.     [Gr.  fxto-ew,  to  hate,  and  Adyos, 

a  discourse.]    The  principle  or  religion  of  hate; 

misanthropy,     [r.] 

They  are  the  most  pestilent  of  all  the  enemies  of  mankind, 
the  sombre  hierarchs  of  niiaoiogy,  wlio  take  away  the  keys  of 
knowledge.  Morley. 

MIS-0-THE'I§M,  n.  [Gr.  /mio-t'o).  to  hate,  and  fleds, 
God.]     Hatred  of  God.     [r.]  De  Quincey. 

t  MIS-RE-GARD',  n.  Wrong. understanding;  mis- 
construction. "  These  rimes  be  read  with  mis- 
regard."  Spenser. 

mTs'SA  SIC'CA,n.  [L.— lit.,  a  dry  service.]  {Rom. 
Cath.  Ch.)  A  plain  service  without  the  Eucha- 
rist. 

MIS'SION-.\-RI-NJESS,  n.  Aptitude  for  missionary 
work  ;  vocation  for  missions  ;  missionary  spirit. 

Their  [women's]  rapid  insight  and  fine  aptitude, 
Particular  worth  and  general  miasionariness. 

£.  B.  Browning. 

mIsS'Y,  a.  Like  a  miss  or  young  girl :- — often 
applied  in  ridicule  to  an  affectedly  fine  fop. 

MiS-TAK'EN-NESS,  «.  The  state  of  being  mis- 
taken ;  misapprehension.  Howells. 

Mis'TEB,  n.     See  Mester,  Suppl. 

mIs'TER,  or  MIS-TER',      }  „.     [Old  Eng.  dk  Scot. ; 

MYS'TER,  or  MYS-TER',  )  from  Dan.  mister,  to 
want.]     Need  ;  necessity  ;  want. 

Of  the  lover  and  the  prisoner 

I  know  not  which  hath  the  wofuller  my»ter,        Chaucer. 

UnTSAILLEUR  (m:-tril-yUr),    1  „.      [Pr.  mitraille, 
MITRAILLEUSE  (me-trft-yuz),  j  old     iron,     grape- 
shot.]      {Mil.)     A   kind   of   fire-arm  in  which 


several  barrels  are  combined  so  as  to  discharge 
a  large  number  of  shots  in  rapid  succession. 

The  mitraiUeur  or  Gatling  gun  will  probably  be  used  in 
flanks  of  fortresses  and  lor  the  delence  of  ditches.    Ilncy.  Brit. 

MIT'TENED  (nilt'ud),  a.  &  p.  Covered  with  mit- 
tens.    "  Mittened  hands."  Whittier. 

MJOLNIR  (myUl'nir),  n.     See  Miolnir,  Suppl. 

Mn.     {Chem.)     The  symbol  of  manganese. 

MOAT,  n.  [A.  S.  &  Icel.  m6t,  a  meeting,  an  assem- 
bly, a  court  of  law.]'  The  place,  usually  an  arti- 
ficial mound,  where,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the 
people  met  for  deliberative  and  judicial  pur- 
poses. It  is  now  a  common  element  in  place- 
names  ;  as,  the  Moat,  Moat-hill,  Ac. 

MOB'0-CRS.T,  n.  One  who  favors  mobocracy  or  gov- 
ernment by  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  class. 

The  idiotic  notion,  possibly  entertained  by  a  brainless  moho- 
crat  here  and  thcrt',  that  if  you  only  perfect  your  voting  ap- 
paratus you  are  absolutely  certain  ofgood  government. 

Ilr.  Peter  Bayne. 

t  MOCH'EL  {or  mok'el),  ad.  &  a.    See  Muchel,  Sup. 
MO-DISTE,  n.    [Fr.,  from  mode,  fashion.]     A  mil- 
liner; a  dressmaker. 

MO-HAR'R.\M  (called  in  India  MO-HUR'BUM),  v. 
A  festival  of  the  Shiite  Mahometans  in  com- 
memoration of  the  slaughter  of  the  two  sons  of 
Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet. 

MO-HE'GAN§,  >  „.  pi^     A  group  of  Algonkin  In- 

MO-Hi'OAN§,  J  dians,  now  extinct,  comprising  the 
Bears,  Wolves,  and  Turtles  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.    "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans." 

Cooper. 

MOIL,  ».  Add.  Defilement;  dirt;  stain.  "The 
moil  of  death  upon  them."         E.  B.  Browning. 

^?}^'^'       ]  a.    Add.    Fresh ;  new.    "Ale  whether 

MOYST,       Mt  be  Hioys*  or  stale."    Chaucer.    "Old 

MOYST'Y,  J  or  moysty  ale."  Chaucer. 

(The  signification  which  moist  now  carries  is 
of  comparatively  recent  origin.) 

MO'LAR,  a.  [L.  moles,  a  mass.]  Of  or  relating 
to  a  mass  of  matter: — in  contradistinction  to 
molecular.  "  Movements  whether  molar  or 
molecular."  Carpenter. 

m6l'E-CULE,  n.  Add.  Molecule,  Atom.  A  viole- 
cule  means  strictly  the  smallest  quantity  of  an 
element  or  of  a  compound  that  can  exist  in  the 
free  state,  or  the  smallest  mass  into  which  a 
substance  can  be  divided  without  changing  its 
chemical  nature,  and  consists  probably,  in  most 
instances,  of  two  atoms;  an  atom  is  an  ultimate 
particle  of  matter,  and  the  least  that  can  enter 
into  chemical  combination. 

MOLE'SKTn,  n.  [From  its  resemblance  to  the  skin 
of  a  mole.]  A  strong  twilled  fustian  fabric, 
used  largely  as  clothing  by  laboring-men. 

MOL-LUS-COID' A,  n.  pi.  [Mollusca,  and  Gr.  eTJos, 
resemblance,  form.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  provisional  gioup 
of  organisms,  mostly  living  in  colonies,  consti- 
tuting the  lower  division  of  the  Mollusca,  and 
comprising  the  Polyzoa,  the  Tunicatn,  and  the 
lirachiopoda. 

MO-LOS' SI-DJE.  n.  pi.  [From  Molossia,  a  district 
of  ancient  Epirus,  famous  for  its  hounds.]  {Zobl.) 
The  bulldog-bats,  a  family  of  CheinqAera  with- 
out nasal  appendages,  and  having  a  short  head, 
with  a  long  tail.  They  are  found  chiefly  in 
Asia  and  South  America. 

MO'LY,  n.  Add.  {Class.  Myth.)  The  plant  given 
by  Hermes  to  Ulysses  as  an  antidote  to  the  drugs 
of  Circe. 

More  med'cinal  is  it  than  that  Moly 

That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulys.ses  gave.  Milton. 

The  root  is  black. 
Its  blossom  white  as  milk.     Among  the  gods 
Its  name  is  Moly.  Bryant. 


ION,     I  [Gr.  y. 
lON'O.  J  plyinf 


MON'O.  j  plying  unity  or  singleness;  as,  monarch, 
woHosyllable. 

M5n'AD,  n.  Add.  {Chem.)  An  element  equiva- 
lent in  combining  or  displacing  power  to  a 
single  atom  of  hydrogen  ;  a  univalent  agent. 
(The  monads  are  hydrogen,  fluorine,  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  potassium,  sodium,  lithium.) 

mSn'AD,  a.     {Chem.)     Univalent:  monatomic. 

MO-NXN'DBY,  n.  [Gr.  /udvos,  alone,  and  avrift, 
i.v&p6%,  a  male.]  Marriage  to  one  man  only  : — 
contradistinguished  from  polyandry. 


A,  B,  i,  0,  U,  Y,  long;    A,  %  I,  6,  U,  Y-  short;    A,  K,   I,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,   FAST,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER;    mIeN,  SIR; 


MONATOMIC 

m6N-A-ToM'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Capable  of  com- 
bining with  one  moniui  atom  only;  univalent; 
munadic. 

MCVNE'CIAN,  ^  (ra^-nC-'sh^n,  nig-nc'sliya),  a.    Same 

M(>-NK'C^'>V8  J  "^  AlONCKCIAN,  iM0M<KCI0U8. 

MON'ER.         )  ,„.  ,  .     ^         ,  .,      „ 

MO-NE'RON,  I  "•     (^'"'-^     One  of  the  3/onera. 

The  monar  la  a  lower  (Uige  of  ezlstvnoe  than  the  cell. 

K.  Hutcktvn. 

MO-XK' liA.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  fiovriprii,  single.]  [Zoiil.) 
Jliiuckel's  name  for  certain  minute  marine  or- 
ganisms j)rovisionally  regarded  a.s  the  lowest  of 
the  lihizo|>ods  and  constituting  the  base  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  body  consists  of  a  lump 
of  structureless  jelly-like  sarcode  or  protoplasm, 
destitute  of  test,  nucleus,  or  contractile  vesicle, 
but  capable  of  emitting  pseudopodia  and  of 
multiplying  itself  by  fission. — Called  also  j»ro(a- 
nuKbfi. 

t  MON'KTH,  n.    A  month.    "  The  moneth  of  May." 

Chancer. 

MON-E-Tf-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
monetizing  or  converting  into  money. 

MON'E-TiZB,  V.  a.  To  convert  into  money;  to 
make  to  be  a  legal  tender;  as,  "To  monetize 
silver." 

MON'GER  (mSng'ggr),  »i.  The  calling  or  business 
of  a  monger;  tralHcking;  especially,  trafficking 
on  a  petty  or  contemptible  scale : — often  used  in 
composition  with  its  object.  "The  folly  of  all 
moti  ve-  mongeriny."  Coleridrje. 

MO\-GO'LI-AN,  a.  Add.  [Mongol,  native  name.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Mongolia  or  to  the  Mongols : 
— si)eciftcally  (EthnoL),  of  the  same  family  as 
the  Mongols. — See  Mongoloid,  Suppl. 

Mf)N'GO-LOID,  n.  [Mongol,  and  suffix  oid.]  Resem- 
bling the  Mongols: — more  specifically  (£<A)io/.), 
the  term  applied  by  Huxley  to  a  group  of  races 
characterized  by  yellowish-  or  reddish-brown 
skin,  long,  black,  straight  hair,  and  dark  eyes, 
and  comprising  the  Mongols  proper,  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Polynesians,  and  the  Eskimos. 

MOX'GREL-IZE,  f.  a.  To  cause  to  be  a  mongrel ; 
to  hybridize. 

MfiN'I§M,  (I.  [Or. /ndcos,  alone,  single.]  The  doc- 
trine of  unity;  the  doctrine  that  there  is  but 
one  principle  of  being  or  one  constituent  of  all 
phenomena;  the  reference  of  all  existence  and 
all  phenomena  to  a  single  ultimate  principle : — 
opposed  to  dunlism. 

Anthra|>ological  moniam  Is  either  materialism  or  idealism. 
Theological   monitm  is   monotheism.      UegeliaaLsm  has   l>cen  I 
called  the  moHi*m  of  thought.  Krauth. 

He  1  llaeckel)  recognizes  hut  one  force  in  Nature— the  mechan- 
ical :  and  hence  he  calls  his  profession  of  faith  Monism,  in  con- 
trailistinctiou  to  Dualism,  which  implies  a  belief  in  soul  or 
spirit  or  some  force  or  efficient  cause  other  than  mechanical. 

Contemp.  Rev. 

MON'IST,  M.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  mon- 
ism. 

MO-nIs'TIC,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  monism. 

M5n'[-Ti.)R,  n.  Add.  A  low  iron-clad  war- ves- 
sel, intended  mainly  for  harbor-defence,  having 
one  or  more  revolving  iron  turrets,  in  each  of 
which  a  powerful  gun  is  mounted: — so  called 
after  the  name  given  by  the  inventor,  Captain 
Ericsson,  to  the  first  of  the  class. 

MONK  (mrjugk),  H.  Add.  {Print.)  A  black  spot 
in  a  printed  sheet  owing  to  the  ink  not  being 
properly  distributed. 

MON'KEY  (muiig'k?),  v.  a.  To  imitate  as  a  mon- 
key does  ;  to  ape.  [k.]  "  Moiikei/ing  the  Lord." 
E.  li.  Browning. 

MON'KEY-cOp,  n.  {Bot.)  A  Ceylonese  plant  of 
the  genus  Nepenthes  (iV.  diatillatorin),  so  named 
from  the  petioles  having  pitcher-like  append- 
ages filled  with  water,  which  the  monkeys  are 
alleged  to  drink. 

m6n'KEY-p5t,  n.  The  woody  pericarp  of  a 
South-American  tree,  Leiylhit  Ollaria,  which 
opens  circularly  by  raising  \ts  cap-shaped  disk. 
Vases  and  pots  are  made  of  it.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  the  tree  itself. 

mOnk'IIOOD  (-had),  n.   Add.    Monks  collectively. 

I  think  the  name  of  Martin  I.uther  alone  niRloleDt  to  rpliere 
all  monkhood  from  the  reproach  of  lazioesa.  Long/ellow. 
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MONK'INO,  o.     Monkish.  Coleridge. 

MONK'S'-HEAD,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Leontodun, 

MON-O-BA'SIC,  a.  Add.  (Chem.)  Noting  an 
acid  containing  one  atom  of  hydrogen  replace- 
able by  a  meUtI,  or  an  acid  that  combines  with 
one  equivalent  of  a  base;  also,  noting  a  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  a  base  with  a  monobasic 
acid. 

m5n-0-CAR'DJ -AN,  n.  An  animal  having  a  single 
heart,  as  fishes  and  reptiles. 

mON-O-CLI'NAL,  a.  [Gr.  iiovoi,  alone,  an4  itAtV», 
to  incline.]  {Geol.)  Dipping  in  only  one  di- 
rection:— said  of  strata  not  folded  and  ha-ng 
neither  anticlinal  nor  synclinal  flexure. 

MON-O-CLI'NATE,  a.  [Gr.  novtxt,  alone,  and  icAiVw, 
to  bend.]  {Cry»t.  &  Min.)  Noting  a  crystal 
having  one  of  the  axes  turned  obliquely. 

MON'0-CO-TYLE,  a.     {Bot.)     Same  as  MoNOCOTY- 

LEDONOUS. 

MON'O-DfeLPH,  n.  (^Zoiil.)  One  of  the  MonodeU 
phia ;  an  aplacental. 

MON-0-DY-nXm'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ^orot,  single,  and 
ji/fapitf,  power.]  Having  a  single  power  or  ca- 
pacity,    [r.] 

Monodynamie  men,  of  a  single  talent,  are  rarely  misappre- 
hended, bt  quiHcey. 

MO-NOJ'CljM,  n.  {Bot.)  The  condition  of  being 
monoecious,  or  of  having  unisexual  flowers  pro- 
duced on  different  branches  of  the  same  plant. 
Mr)N-9-(?£N'E-SIS,  )  „.  [Gr.  y.6voi,  alone,  one,  and 
MO-NO^'E-NY,  .  J  veVeo-tv,  yeVos,  generation,  ori- 
gin.] Oneness  or  unity  of  origin: — specifically 
{Anthroji.),  the  theory  that  all  mankind  has  a 
common  origin,  whether  a  single  created  pair, 
or  a  single  animal  from  which  they  have  been 
developed  by  evolution  : — opposed  to  poli/gene- 
sis  or  polygeny,  and  written  also  nionogenism. 

M0N-0-5E-n£t'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  charac- 
terized by  monogenesis  : — specifically  (a)  {An- 
throp.),  sprung  from  a  common  origin.  (A) 
{Geol.)  Noting  mountains  resulting  from  one 
continued  process  of  formation.  Dana. 

m6n-0-96n'IC,         1  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  mo- 

mON-0-9E-NIS'TIC,  J  nogeny. 

M0-N(3q'E-nI§M,  n.    See  Monogenesis,  Suppl. 

MO-n59'E-NIST.  w.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine 
of  monogenesis: — specifically  {Anthrop.),  one 
who  maintains  that  the  whole  human  race  have 
a  common  origin  and  therefore  constitute  but 
one  species. 

Not  all  who  accept  the  doctrine  of  evolution  are  monogenittt. 

Amer.  VjfC. 

M0-n5q'Y-NY,  m.  [Gr.  ixovoi,  alone,  an<l  ■yvvij.  a 
woman.]  Marriage  to  one  woman  only;  mo- 
nogamy. 

MO-NOL'A-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  novo^,  single,  and  karptia, 
service.]  The  exclusive  worship  of  one  God, 
without  denying  the  existence  of  others. 

Midway  between  monotheism  and  polrtheism  we  hare  mo- 
nolatry.  Jtev.  John  W.  Chadviek. 

Mf»N-0-MfiT'AL-Ll§M,  n.  The  employment  of  one 
metal  only,  as  gold,  as  the  monetary  standard : 
— contradistinguished  from  bimetallism. 

M5N-0-MftT'.\L-LlST,  n.  An  advocate  of  mono- 
metallism. 

MON-0-MOR'PHIC,  a.  [See  MoNOMORPHOtrs.] 
{Biol.)  Of  the  same  or  closely  similar  type  of 
structure ;  persistently  uniform  in  form ;  mono- 
morphous. 

MON-0-PnoN'|C,  a.  [Gr.  fi6vo<:,  single,  and  ^t^, 
the  voice.]  {Mus.)  Suited  for  a  single  voice; 
having  only  one  part;  as,  "A  moiiopkonic  com- 
position." 

MON^O-PHY-LftT'IC,  <t.  [Gr.  p.6vx>t,  one,  sole,  and 
i^uAij,  a  tribe,  a  race.]  {Etlnml.)  Noting  the 
doctrine  that  all  mankind  have  a  common  origin 
and  constitute  a  single  species;  monogenetio; 
monogenic. 

The  majority  of  plhnoloctits  adopt  the  monophfUtlc  hypotli- 
esis,  and  regard  the  louthern  part  of  Asia  as  the  blrth|>la>H?  of 
man.  Amer.  tft. 
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UO-sdp'NO.4,  n.  pi.  [(Jr.  M<i«K.  alone,  and  wwm4, 
brcjilh.]  (Zoiil.)  Owcu'h  l«riii  f..r  a  iiub.liviM.>n 
of  reptiles,  including  all  thom:  that  do  not  live 
in  water. 

MoN-OIWJAN'IC  o.  Belonging  to  or  affecting  one 
organ  or  one  set  of  organs  only.  Heury. 

M0N'(>-8PldRM,  ».  {Bot.)  A  plant  producing  onl/ 
one  seed. 

MOn'O-STYLE,  n.  [Or,  M^ro«,  tingle,  and  vriAM.  % 
pillar.]  {Arch.)  A  U-uiple  or  court  aurruuDdcd 
by  a  single  row  of  pillars. 

MON-f>-SyULAB'JC,  «.  Add.  Noting  (he  fin-l  ..f 
the  three  classes  into  which  philologihtit  bare 
distinguished  languages,  in  which  each  woni  la 
a  monosyllabic  r<x)t,  whose  sense  is  modified  by 
having  other  significant  roots  tacked  on  to  it. 
The  Chinese  language  is  generally  adduced  a« 
an  example. 

4®*  Some  recent  writere  deny  that  CIdiwM  b  tnily 
moiiu8)'llal>it',attriliulhig  its  ac<|uUitiuii  <>(  tlit*  char«o- 
ter  tu  itx  ideugrapliir  muiii«vllHhi<:  wiitleii  cliuaitcta, 
and  even  qiimtion  tlie  exU'u-iice  of  aujr  moiKwyilaUc 
language  whatever. 

M5N-0-SfL'LA-Br§M,  n.  Add.  {Pkilol.)  The 
condition  of  being  monosyllabic: — said  of  cer- 
tain languages. 

m6N-0-T£s'8.\-R6n,  n.  [Gr.  mo*^,  single,  and 
Ttaaapti,  four.]  (Eccl.)  A  gospel  harmony 
compiled  from  the  narratives  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists. 

M(>n5t'O-K0C8.  a.  [Gr.  ,i6ntt,  alone,  and  nm*t, 
offspring.]  {Ornith.)  Noting  birds  which  lay 
only  a  single  egg  ;  uniparous. 

MON-0-TRfeM'A-TOfS,  a.  [Gr.  »uf«K.  single,  and 
Tp^fta,  a  hole.]  {Zoiil.)  Noting  those  mammals 
which  have  only  one  external  opening  for  the 
passage  of  excreted  matter. 

MON'0-TYPE,  II.  [Or.  Mot-ot.  single,  and  r»«ec,  % 
type.]  The  sole  or  a  solitary  type  : — specifically, 
in  scientific  classification,  a  single  species  con- 
stituting a  genus,  family,  or  larger  group  :  thus, 
Man  is  the  monotype  oi  the  genus  Hom'i,  of  the 
order  Primates,  and  of  the  class  BimnHt: 

»lON'(>TYPE,     1  a.     Consisting  of  a  single  trpe 

MON-0-TYP'IC,  j  or  species  ;  as,  "  A  woHoit/pi  or 
monotypic  genus": — written  also  mouotypical. 

m6N-0-TYP'IC,  a.  {Clots.)  Noting  n  group,  as  a 
genus,  family,  ^c,  consisting  of  only  one  species, 
as  the  Primates  in  zoology.— -See  Monotype,  Sup. 

MON-OX'IDE,  n.  {Ckem.)  An  oxide  of  an  element 
in  which  one  atom  of  o.\ygen  unites  with  one 
atom  of  the  base,  as  in  ferrous  oxide  (FeO). 

MON-TAl'BAN,  a.  {Geol.)  The  name  given  by 
Prof.  Sterry  Hunt  to  the  crystalline  schists  over- 
lying the  Huronian,  and  constituting  the  upper 
members  of  the  Arcba>nn  rooks,  from  their  being 
well  displayed  in  the  White  Mountains. 

f  MOO,  a.  A  ad.  More  ;  mo.  "  Lovers  moo  than 
Ovid  made  of  mention."  Ckamerr. 

MOON,  V.  a.  To  act  as  if  moon-struck  ;  to  dream 
in  an  inane  sentimental  way:  to  stare  in  » 
dreamy  manner;  to  wander  vacuously. 

Klsley  was  mooning  dowv  tke  rinr  by  hlasarlf.    C.  i 


MOON'-FLOW-ER,  n.    {Bot.)    (a)  A  popular  1 
for  the  ChrysaMlhemum  segetum  :— called  also  the 
great  trhite  ox-rye.     (b)  The  Jpomtea  bama-mojr. 

MOON'GLADE,  n.  The  track  of  moonlight  on  the 
water.    [U.  S.J    " iloougladr,  a  beautiful  word." 

Md6N'8HlN-^R,  N.  An  illieit  distiller.  [Amer. 
Slang.] 

m6i>N'Y,  a.  Add.  Moon-struck  :  dreamily  or  in- 
anely sentimental ;  prone  tu  moon.     [Colloq.] 

She  Is  atMiMt  and  IwlpM.  C—rft  KUM. 

mOAn'-YKAR,  11.  A  lunar  year,  consistiog  of 
twelve  lunar  month*,  or  354}  days. — See  Lt'XAB 
YEAR,  under  Li;.<«ar. 

MiViT,  n.  Add.  [.\  S.  <f-  Icel.  m6i.  a  meeting,  an 
assembly,  a  court  of  law.  .\kin.  wrrf.]  f  A 
meeting  or  assembly  for  deliberative  or  judicial 
purposes : — written  also  mott,  moat,  "  The  talk 
of  the  village  moot."  Orttm, 


m6vE,  nob,  86N;    bUtLL,  BlTl,  bOlE,  annual,  4,  Freuek.—q,  9,  5,  fc  m>/l ;   9,  0,  fe  i.  hturd;    n,  m.  uanl ;   5  o.  1;  J  «u  gs.— TUIS,  Aia. 
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MO'KA,     I  ,1.     [It.,  from  L.  amor,  because  played 

MOR'BA,  J  by  lovers.]     An  Italian  game  of  great 

antiquity,  played  by   flashing  out  the  fingers 

rapidly  and  calling  on  your  opponent  to  guess 

Uic  number  of  extended   lingerie.     "  Lounging 

on  the  great  stair  and  playing  mora  with  the 

other  peasant  lads."  /.  A.  Freeman. 

M0-11A'CE-JE,)„,  pi.      (Bot.)     A    tribe  of  trees 

MO-HE' M,        J  and    shrubs,  nat.  ord.    Urticacese, 

including  tlie  mulberries,  figs,  Ac.    Many  species 

yield  caoutchouc. 

Ml.)-IIAINE',  »i.  Add.  (Geol.)  The  name  is  ap- 
plied also  to  the  longitudinal  mounds  of  stony 
detritus  found  along  the  edges  of  glaciers,  called 
lateral  moraines,  as  well  as  to  the  mound  cor- 
responding to  the  central  line  of  the  glacier, 
consisting  of  the  stones,  Ac,  which  had  worked 
inward  from  its  edges  and  been  deposited  on  its 
melting,  constituting  a  medial  moraine. 

MO-RAIN'IC,  fl.  Of  or  relating  to  a  moraine. 
''  Morainic  d6bris."  Geikie. 

MOR-AIi-IS'TICS,  n.     Moral  philosophy.     Krauth. 

f  MOK'DRE,  H.  [A.  S.  viorthor;  from  murth, 
death.]     Murder.  Chaucer. 

t  MO'RI-AN,  »i.  [L.  ilfa«)-M«,  a  Moor.]  A  Moor; 
an  Ethiopian. 

The  Mariana'  land  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  to  God. 

Common  Prayer^ 

MO-RTn'DIN,  n.  A  yellow  dye-stuff  derived  from 
.  Moriiida  citri/olia,  from  which  alizarine  is  ob- 
tained. 

MOR'I-ON,  n.  The  name  of  a  kind  of  wine  or 
vinous  solution  prepared  by  the  ancient  phy- 
sicians from  the  leaves  and  root  of  Atnypa  man- 
draijora,  and  used  by  them  as  a  narcotic  or  an- 
aesthetic, as  chloroform,  chloral,  Ac,  are  now. 

This  wine,  called  morion,  was  given  to  those  who  were  about 
to  be  subjected  to  painful  surgical  operations,  so  that  ere  the 
sensitive  structure  wa^  touched  the  man  was  in  a  deep  sleep, 
during  which  the  operation  was  performed  without  conscious- 
ness of  feeling.  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.D. 

MOR'MON-I§M,  )i.     The  doctrines  and  principles 

of  the  Mormons. 
MOR'PI-ON,  n.     [Fr. — compounded  from  L.  mor- 

deo,  to  bite,  and  Low  L.  pedio,  L.  pedicalus,  a 

louse,     liescherelle.]     The  crab-louse;   vermin. 

[Vulgar.]  JJtidibras. 

MORT,  )i.     Add.     {Hantimj.)     The  death  of  the 

deer. 

You  will  be  enabled  to  see  the  mart  more  pleasantly. 

C.  Kingaley. 

■f  MOR'TREUX  (miir'trOz),  w.     Same  as  Moktress. 

He  could  roast,  and  seethe,  and  broil,  and  fry, 

Make  mortreux,  and  well  make  a  pie.  Chaucer. 

MORT'U-A-RY,  n.     Add.     A  morgue.         Webster. 

t  MOR'WK  (or  miJr'u),  n.     Morrow.  Chaucer. 

MO§-XN'DRI-tJM,  n.  [After  Mosander,  a  German 
chemist.]  (Chem.)  A  rare  metal  of  the  cerium 
group,  discovered  in  1878  by  Lawrence  Smith 
in  the  samarskite  of  North  Carolina.  It  has 
not  yet  been  separated. — See  Terbium,  Suppl. 

MO'S.V-SAUR,       1  n.     [L.  Mosa,  the  Meuse,  and 

MO-SA-SAUR'  VS,  ]  Gr.  <ravpos,  a  lizard.]  {Pal.)  A 
great  swimming  snake-like  reptile,  sometimes 
reaching  eighty  feet  in  length,  so  named  from 
having  been  first  found  in  the  cretaceous  forma- 
tion near  Maestrieht,  on  the  Meuse.  Over  forty 
species  have  been  discovered  in  America. 

f  m5§'EL,  j».  [Old  Fr.  mnsel.']  Muzzle.  "  White 
alauntz  with  mosels  fast  ibound."  Chaucer. 

MOT'ED,  a.     Full  of  motes. 

■Waking,  I  beheld  her  there, 

Sea-dreaming  in  t)ie  moted  air.  Aldrich, 

MiJ'TILE,  a.  Of  or  relating,  to  motility  or  motion. 
''  The  mo<i7e  powers  of  bacteria." 

Nineteenth  Century. 

MO'TION,  n.  Add.  Lost  motion  {Much.),  the  dif- 
ference between  the  motion  of  a  driver  and  that 
of  a  follower,  caused  by  looseness  of  joints  Ac. 

MO'TI-VATE,  V.  a.  To  act  as  a  motive  on,  or  con- 
stitute the  motive  of;  to  motive.     [Recent.] 

If.  Lawrenny,  Oontentp.  Rev. 

MO-TI-VA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  motivating  or  sup- 
plying with  a  motive;  the  act  or  process  of 
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setting  in  action  through  a  motive  power.    "  The 
law  of  motioatioH."     [Recent.] 

H.  Lawrenny,  Contemp.  Rev. 

MO'TIVE,  n.  Add.  {Fine  Arts.)  A  term  express- 
ive of  the  ideal  conception  in  the  mind  of  the 
artist  to  which  he  endeavors  to  conform  his  pro- 
duction ;  the  main  conception,  idea,  or  suggestion 
embodied  in  a  work  of  art. 

Motive  is  independent  of  execution,  and  ...  is  always  a  sure 
index  to  the  capacity  of  the  artist,  and  his  works  convey  at  once 
to  the  intelligent  observer,  through  the  motives  apparent  in 
them,  the  amount  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  he  pos- 
sesses. Fairholt. 

MO'TIVE,  V.  a.    1.  To  act  as  a  motive  on  : — said  of 
a  person ;  as,  "  He  was  motived  by  envy."     [u.] 
2.  To  constitute  the  motive  of;  to  be  the  in- 
citing cause  of: — said  of  an  act. 


m6'TIVE-L£sS,  a.  Without  motive.  "  That  mo- 
tiveless despair  which  Byron  made  fashionable." 

Lowell. 

MOULD' ING-BOARD  (mOld'ing-bord),  n.  {Found- 
ing.) The  board  on  which  a  pattern  is  laid  to 
make  a  mould  : — called  also  a  follow-board. 

MOUN'TAIN,  n.  Add.  {Fr.  Hist.)  The  name 
given  to  the  most  extreme  section  of  republicans 
in  the  first  French  revolution.  The  party  was 
destroyed  April  5,  1794,  by  the  committees. 

MOUN'TAIN-MEAL  (miiQu'tin-mal),  n.  The  re- 
mains of  the  frustules  of  diatoms  occurring  as 
a  white  powder  and  sometimes  mixed  with  flour 
and  used  as  food  in  Sweden. 

MODN'TAIN-SWEET,  n.  {Dot.)  (a)  A  name  in 
Canada  for  the  Ueanothus  Americanus,  the  leaves 
of  which  furnish  New-Jersey  tea.  (6)  A  small 
kind  of  watermelon.     [U.  S.] 

MOCTH'— OR-GAN,  n.     A   small  wind  instrument, 

used   chiefly  as  a  children's  toy  : — called  also 

harmonica,  which  see. 
MOVTONNtJE  (nu-tou-na),  o.     See  Roche  mouton- 

NEK,  Suppl. 
MOZ-A-RAB'IC,  1  a.      [By  transmutation  of   two 
MU§-A-RAB'1C,  }  letters  from  Arab,  mostarub,  one 

who  has  adopted  an  Arab  mode  of  life.] 

1.  A  term  applied  to  those  African  and  Span- 
ish Christians  and  Jews  who,  from  fear  of  per- 
secution, conformed  to  the  modes  and  customs 
of  the  Arabs. 

2.  Noting  the  liturgy  used  in  the  Spanish 
Church  down  to  the  eleventh  century,  when  it 
was  superseded  by  the  Roman.  It  is  the  most 
perfect  extant  form  of  the  ancient  Gallican  and 
the  yet  more  ancient  Ephesine  liturgy,  and  is 
still  preserved  in  a  chantry  at  Toledo. 

MO-ZET'TA,  »i.  [Fr.  mosette;  It.  mozzetta.]  {Eccl.) 
A  cumail  or  tippet  worn  by  bishops,  deans, 
canons,  prebendaries,  and  doctors  of  canon  law. 
That  of  a  bishop  is  purple  ;  of  a  doctor  of  com- 
mon law,  scarlet  and  black ;  the  others  vary. 

MU-CED' I-NE^,  n.  pi.  [L.  mucedo ;  from  mncus, 
slime.]  {Hot.)  The  white  moulds  : — the  name 
common  to  hyphoinycetous  fungi  found  on  decay- 
ing ])lants,  consisting  mostly  of  white,  delicate 
threads,  and  including  the  yeast  and  vinegar 
fungus,  the  potato-mould,  Ac. 

f  MCCH'EL,  I  (in   earlier   English   probably  pro- 

f  MOCH'EL  )  nounced  inuk'el,  mo'kel,  the  k  sound 
passing  into  that  of  ch  by  assibilation  through 
Norman-French  influence),  ad.  A  a.  [A.  S. 
mycel;  lc&\.mikil\  ^coi.  mnckle,meikle.'\  Much. 
"  Enough  and  viochel  more."  Chaucer. 

MtJ'gi-VORE,  n.     {Ent.)     A  member  of  the  family 

»   Mucivora. 

MUCK,  n.  Add.  Wet  peaty  vegetable  mould, 
such  as  occurs  in  swamps.     [Amer.] 

MUD'-F1SH-E.5,  n.pl.  {Ich.)  An  order  of  fishes, 
the  Dipnoi,  comprising  the  Lepidosiren  and 
Ceratodns  : — so  named  from  their  living  in  the 
mud  of  marshy  tracts. — See  Dipnoi. 

MUD'— FLXt,  n.  A  low  mud  shore  or  island  some- 
times submerged. 

MUD'— SCOW,  n,     A  heavy  scow  used  in  dredging. 

MU-ED'DIN,  )i.     [Arab.]     Same  as  Muezzin. 


MUSSUCK 

MUFF,  n.  A  stupid,  soft  fellow ;  a  mean-spirited, 
truckling  person.     [CoUoq.] 

Could  you  draw  my  cliaracter.  Miss  Graham?  Should  I 
come  out  a  gentle  muj^',  or  a  prig  V  Jean  Ingeiow. 

MUFF,   )i.     {Base-ball.)     A  failure  in  trying  to 

catch  a  fly-ball. 
M&-HAM'M.\-DAN,  )  „.  [Arab.  l/«Aam»iarf.]    Ma- 
mC-HAM'ME-DAN,  I  houietau. 
MU-j1k',  n.     See  Muzhik,  Suppl. 
MULE'-TWiST,  n.     Cotton  yarn  spun  on  a  mule : 

— distinguished  from  water-tioist. 
MULT,      I  Common  pretixe.=  in  words  of  Latin  or- 
MULT'l.  j  igin,  from  L.  multus,  many;  as,  mult- 

angular,  multit'iivinViS. 
MULT-AN'I-MOUS,     a.       Many-minded;     having 

many   endowments;    many-sided,     [r.]     "The 

multanimous  nature  of  the  poet."  '    Lowell. 

MUL-TI-CEL'LU-LAB,  a.  {Physiol.)  Consisting 
of,  or  dilVcrentiated  into,  lUiiny  cells.  *'  Man  is 
not  merely  multicellular  protoplasm." 

W.  F.  Ainsworth. 

MOL'TI-PLE,  n.  Add.  Laio  of  multiples  {Chem.), 
a  law  based  on  the  idea  that  the  elementary 
bodies  are  composed  of  ultimate  or  indivisible 
particles  (atoms),  each  having  a  constant  weight 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  combination  takes 
place  by  the  juxtaposition  of  these  atoms. 

MUL-TIV'A-LENCE,  «.  {Chem.)  The  property  of 
being  equivalent  in  combining  or  displacing 
power  to  several  monad  atoms,  as  of  hydrogen. 

MUL-TIV'A-LENT,  a.  {Chem.)  Possessing  the 
property  of  multivalence. 

MUL-TIV'O-CAL,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and  vox, 
vocis,  the  voice.]  Having  many  voices;  capa- 
ble of  bearing  various  significations;  equivocal. 
"  An  ambiguous  or  multivocal  word."  Coleridye. 

MUM'BO-JCm'BO,  n.  A  hideous  and  malignant 
African  spirit  or  goblin,  the  especial  terror  of 
women. 

Mumbojumbo  and  the  African  rain-makers  appear  to  me  to 
be  respectable  in  comparison.  Froude. 

2.  Unmeaning  jargon,  especially  such  as  is 
designed  to  impose  on  the  ignorant  and  weak. 

MUN'GO  (mung'go),  n.  In  woollen-factories,  a 
name  given  to  shreds  of  old  woollen  cloth  torn 
up  so  as  to  be  reworked  into  cloth.  It  is  a 
variety  of  shoddy,  but  somewhat  finer. 

MURK,  a.     Murky;  dark. 

He  cannot  see  through  the  mantle  murk.     J.  R.  Drake. 

MUR'RA,  11.     [L.  &  Gr.]     A  stone  of  which  the 

ancients  made  costly  vessels. 
MUR'RINE,  )i.     a  very  fine  glass  of  the  ancient 

Romans,  peculiarly  stained  or  colored  so  as  to 

resemble  murra. 
f  MUR'YE,  rt.     Pleasant;  merry. 

It  (a  brook]  sweyved  [sounded]  so  murye.  Piers  Plowman. 

MUS'CA-DInE,  n.  Add.  {Bot.)  The  name  given 
to  the  Southern  fox-grape  of  America  (  Vitis 
vulpina). 

MUS'CAR-DIN,  n.  [Fr.,  from  muscadin,  a  musk- 
lozenge,  from  L.  muscus,  musk.]  {Zo'ol.)  A 
name  given  to  the  European  dormouse  {Musea- 
dinus  avellanarius),  from  its  smell. 

MUS'CO-VITE,  or  MUS'CO-VITE,  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  Russia. 

MUS'CU-L.\R-iZE,  V.  a.    To  render  muscular,    [k,] 

This  circumstance  may  have  been  not  without  inllucnce  in 
muscularizing  his  nature.  Lowell. 

MUS'CU-LIN,     |„.     {Chem.  &  Physiol.)     Anim- 
MUS'CU-LINE,  J  mediate  principle  of  animal  mus- 
cle, somewhat  akin  to  tibrine. 
MU'§I-CAL,  n.    A  musical  entertainment  or  party. 
[Co'lloq.] 

■  ^9E',  •) 

reference  to  its  long  mask  or  snout,  but  more 
probably  of  Indian  origin.]  {Ich.)  A  large 
kind  of  Canadian  pike  {Esox  estor): — called 
also  maskinowje,  muskelunjeh. 
MUS'SUCK,  71.  In  Northern  Hindostan  and  Af- 
ghanistan, one  of  a  number  of  inflated  bullock- 


MUS-KAL-L0N(?E',  |  n.    [Said  to  be  from  Canadinn 
MUS-KA-LON^E',     J  French     masque    allonye,    ill 
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skins,  over  which  spars  are  hvid,  so  as  to  form  a 
raft  for  tran8|>ortiiig  goods  and  passengers  along 
or  across  rivers. 

mC'TA-cI^M,  n.  Inability  to  pronounce  properly 
certain  mule  letters,  especially  the  labial  conso- 
nants b,  p,  and  m. 

MUTCH,  *i.  The  frilled  linen  or  muslin  cap  of  a 
woman.     [Old  £ng.  &  Scotch.] 

MUTCH'KIX,  n.     A  Scotch  liquid  measure,  equal 

to  four  gills. 
mC'TE,    a.     Add.     Showing   no  sign ;    destitute. 

[Poet,  dk  R.] 

I  oune  iDto  a  place  mute  ot  all  light.         Longfellow. 
MU'TI-COUS,  a.     [L.  mutictia  for  mutilua,  docked.] 

(Bot.)  Destitute  of  point  or  beard. 
MV-TI-LA'TA,  \  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  name  some- 
MU'Tr-LATES,  j  times  given  to  that  Class  of  mam- 
mals in  which  the  limbs  are  degraded  to  the 
structure  and  uses  of  fins,  and  parts  of  them  are 
wanting.  It  includes  the  whales,  dolphins,  la- 
mantino,  dugong,  &a. 

MUT'IiJM,  n.  The  state  of  a  mute ;  the  condition 
of  being  without  speech. 

Man  must  have  lived  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  mutism,  his  only 
means  of  eoniinunication  consirttlug  in  gestures  of  the  body 
and  in  changes  of  the  countenance.  Max  MuUer. 

MUT'TON-Y,  a.     Resembling  mutton  in  flavor  or 

some  other  quality. 
M&-ZHtK',  )  .   „       . 

Me-jfK'  (mft-zh6k'),  1  "•     ^  ^"'"''°  P^'^^'^"*- 

There  stood  the  patient  bearded  miuhik  in  his  well-worn 

sheepskin.  Wallace. 

MY(;;'E-LOID,  n.  [Or.  /otuitt)?,  a  fungus,  and  suffix 
oh/.]  (lUil.)  Resembling  or  having  the  char- 
acter of  a  fungus. 

MY-CE'TE§,  n.  [Gr.  M«""?Tqs,  a  bellowor.]  (Zool.) 
The  howling  monkei/s : — a  genus  of  the  South- 
American  family  Cebidx,  including  the  largest 
members  of  the  group. — See  Howler,  Suppl. 


1  MY-C0l'O-5I8T,  n.     {Hot.)     A  Student  of  mycol- 

MY-EI^KX-CKPWA-LA,  h.  pi.  [Or.  iiv,\6t,  mar- 
row, and  cyxcV^aAof,  the  brain.]  {Zool.)  Ani- 
mals possessing  a  brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  ver- 
tebrate animals.  Oicen. 

MY'E-LIn,  m.  [Gr.  ftvtMt,  marrow.]  {Comp. 
Aimt.)     The  spinal  cord  of  vertebrates. 

MY-O-L&M'MA,  n.  [Gr.  fiOt,  iivot,  a  muscle,  and 
Acfi/ia,  u  coat.]  (Anat.)  The  membranous 
sheath  of  each  muscular  fibre. 

MY'O-LIN,    )  n.       [Gr.    fiOs,    fivdt,    a    muscle.] 

UYHyLltiE,  I  (Phi/aiol.)      According    to    Dr.    E. 

Wilson,  u  transparent  substance  filling  the  cells 

which  by  their  juxtaposition  form  the  ultimate 

muscular  fibril. 

MY-0-PATH'|C,  a.  [Gr.  nvf,  itvot,  a  muscle,  and 
irdOoi,  suffering.]  Noting  a  diseased  state  of  the 
muscles. 

MY'O-SIN,  n.  (Chem.)  An  albuminoid  body  ex- 
tracted from  muscular  fibre. 

mItR'I-A-lOgUE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Mod.  Gr.  ^vpta- 
Adye;  Gr.  Motpa,  Fate,  the  goddess  of  death,  and 
Adyof ,  a  discourse.]  In  modern  Greece,  a  funeral 
song  sunj^  on  the  death  of  a  person. 

MYR' I-0-GRAMME,  n.  [Gr.  (utiptoi,  ten  thousand, 
and  Fr.  gramme,  the  French  unit  of  weight. — 
See  Gramhb,  Suppl.]  A  French  weight,  equal 
to  22  pounds,  1  ounce,  2  drachms  avoirdupois. 

MYIi-I-g-Lp TRE,  11.  [Gr.  fivpioi,  ten  thousand,  and 
Fr.  litre,  which  see.]  A  French  measure,  equal 
to  2200  gallons,  7  pints,  13  fluidounces,  4  flui- 
drachms,  48  minims  imperial. 

MYR-I-g-MEfTltE,  n.  [Gr.  nvpioi,  ten  thousand, 
and  Fr.  mitre,  which  see.]  A  French  measure 
of  length,  equal  to  6  miles,  1  furlong,  156  yards, 
6  inches. 

MYR-IS-TI-CA'CE-^,  n.  pi.     {Bot.)     A   natural 


order  of  exogenous  tropical  trees,  omprii-ing  the 
Myriiticn  uionhtitii,  which  yioldii  two  iin|H>rUint 
Sjiices,  viz.,  nutinog  un<l  inucv,  Ihv  lortiirr  being 
the  kernel  or  seed,  the  Utt«r  tbe  aril  eot eloping 
the  seed. 


MYR-TA'CK-Ji,n.  pi.  {Bot.)  A  natural  order  of 
exogenous  trees  or  shrubs,  nativen  of  hot  coun- 
tries, and  including  the  myrtle,  tbe  elove-tree, 
and  the  pomcgrunute. 

KYK-TA'CK-oCh,  a.  (Bot.)  or  or  i>erUiaing  to 
the  Mi/rtacem  or  myrtle  order. 

MY-TH0L'0-9iZE,  c.  II,   Add.   To  oonstruct  myth*. 
MY-THOL'i.t-giZ-ER.  u.    1.  A  constructor  of  myths. 
"  Imagination,  .  .  .  the  great  mytkologitrr." 

LowtU. 
2.  An  interpreter  of  myths,     [k.] 

Mf  TU-(>-P(E'lC,  a.  [Gr.  fLvBoi,  a  fable,  and  woUm. 
to  make.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  making  of 
myths;  myth-making.  "The  —j/tkopceic  fac- 
ulty." Grote. 

Mfx'r-NOrD?,  ti.  pi.  [Gr.  nvfa,  slime,  and  suffix 
oid.'\  {Zoiil.)  An  order  ot  cartilaginous  ver- 
tebrates, constituting,  with  the  Cyvlostumes  or 
lampreys,  Agassiz's  first  or  lowest  class  ( J/yzon- 
(e«).  The  common  myxine,  or  hag,  is  an  ex- 
ample. They  have  their  name  from  the  ilimy 
nature  of  their  skeleton. 

MYX'0-P5d,  n.  [Gr.  M«f<K,  slime,  and  wob«,  woUt, 
a  foot.]  (Zool.)  An  animal  of  the  lowest  or- 
ganization furnished  with  |>scudopodiaas  organs 
of  locomotion  and  prehension. 

MY'ZONT,  n.     One  of  the  Myzonte*. 

MY-ZdN'TE§,n.  pi.  [Gr.  ^u^-.  to  suck.]  (Zool.) 
In  the  system  of  Agossiz  the  lowest  class  of  rer- 
tebrates,  so  named  from  the  form  of  their  mouth, 
and  comprising  the  Myxinoids  and  Cyclostomes. 
— Called  also  MartipobraHckii,  Dtrmapteri,  and 
Ctfclottomata. 


N. 


N.     (Chem.)     The  symbol  of  nitrogen. 

Na.  [For  natrium,  from  Low  L.  nntrum,  natron ; 
from  Arab,  nntr&n,  native  carbonate  of  sodium.] 
(Chem.)     The  symbol  of  sodium. 

NA-BKE',  H.     See  BiKH,  Suppl. 

f  NADDE.    A  contraction  for  ne  hadde  =  had  not. 

ffadde  they  but  a  sheet 
With  which  they  niiglite  wrap  them  in  aright.     Chaucer. 

NXg,  V.  n.  To  scold  in  a  petty,  pertinacious  way ; 
to  tease: — with  at;  as,  "She  keeps  nagging  at 
her  maid."     [Colloq.] 

NA-HO'Ag,  w.  pi.  (Ethnol.)  The  oldest  and  gen- 
eric name  of  the  Aztecs  and  Toltecs  of  Mexico. 

A.  H.  Keane. 

NA ISSANT  (na-adii),  p.  &  a.  [Fr..  p.  pr.  of  nnitre, 
to  be  born.]  (fler.)  Noting  any  animal  issu- 
ing out  of  the  midst  of  some  ordinary,  and 
showing  only  its  head,  shoulders,  fore-feet,  and 
legs,  with  the  tip  of  its  tail. 

t  NAM.     A  contraction  for  iie  am  =  am  not. 

But  [unleu]  I  sec  her  grave  I  nam  but  dead.     Ckauetr. 
f  NAM,  jtfree.  of  «i'»».     Took. 

This  canon  It  in  his  hands  nam.  Chaucer. 

NAME'-DAY,  n.  (Stock  Exchange.)  The  day 
before  selling-day. 

t  NA-MO',       1  arf.  No  more;  never  again.  "Three 
t  NA-MOKE',  J  days  and  uamo." 

Send  me  namore  unto  none  heathenncss.         Chaucer. 

NXN'0-SAur,  II.  [Gr.  vavot.  a  dwarf,  and  o-oOpo?, 
a  lizard.]  (Pal.)  A  small  saurian  reptile,  the 
least  of  the  Dinosaur  series  yet  discovered.     Its 


remains  occur  in  the  later  cretaceous  strata  of 

the  Rocky  Mountains. 
NXP,  n.     Add.     The  foam  or  cream  appearing  on 

the  surface  of  ale  or  beer. 
NXp'PY,  m.     Malt  liquor;  ale  or  beer: — from  its 

nap.     [Prov.] 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy. 

E'en  drowu'd  himsel'  amang  tbo  nappy.  Bum*. 

NXP'PY,  a.  Add.  Showing  a  nap;  foaming; 
creamy  : — said  of  ale  and  beer. 

NAK-CO'MA,  n.     Same  as  Narcosis. 

NAR'CO-tIze,  v.  a.    To  bring  under  the  influence 

of  a  narcotic. 
NAR'CO-TiZE,  V.  n.    To  exert  a  narcotic  influence ; 

to  deaden  or  dull  sensibility  ;  to  lull. 

Certain  poets  rather  narcotize  than  fortiry.         Lowell. 

NXR'ROW-GAUQE  (nar'rO-giij),  a.  (Railroad:) 
Noting  a  railroad  who.«e  track  is  narrower  than 
4  feet  8i  inches.  Narrow-gauge  railroads  are 
more  economical  than  broad-gauge  in  respect 
of  cost  of  construction,  rolling-stock,  Ac. 

t  NABT.     A  contraction  of  ue  art  =  art  not. 

Thou  nar(  blind.  Chaucer. 

NAR'THICX,  H.  Add.  (Arch.)  In  early  Chris- 
tian churches,  a  division  near  the  entrance  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  a  screen, 
in  which  the  catechism  was  said  and  penitents 
admitted. 

t  NAR'WE  (or  nfir'tt),  a.  Narrow.  "  A  nanre  cot- 
toge."  Chancer. 

f  NAS.     A  contraction  of  ne  teat  =  was  not. 

There  nos  no  man  nowhere  so  Tlrtaoas.        Chmut^r. 


NAS-S5L'0-9Y,  n.  [Or.  yi<r<n>,  to  stuff,  and  Aoyoc, 
a  discourse.]  The  art  of  stuffing  or  preparing 
specimens  of  animal  bodies. 

f  NAT.     A  contraction  of  ne  ot  =  nor  at. 

At  Troy  . . .  not  Rome  .  . .  was  beard  such  leader  wtrfimg. 

ChMucer. 

f  NAT,  ad.     [For  na  wkit,  whence  naught.]     Not. 

Ckaucer. 

NAT-A-TO' RE§,  n.  pi.  (Omitk.)  Swimming- 
birds,  an  order  of  aquatie  fowls  characterized 
by  webbed  feet,  short  legs  placed  behind  the 
point  of  equilibrium  of  the  body,  and  a  thick 
coating  of  down  next  the  skin.  It  cumprisea 
ducks,  geese,  pelicans,  swans,  gulls,  ic 

I  NATH.     A  contraction  of  ne  kaik  —-  hath  noU 

Thrrr  Is  Dane  of  u  all 
That  she  nath  been  a  ditebeu  or  a  <)■<«•.        fl—fir. 

nXt'U-R.\L,  a.  Add.— See  Natural  sklectuhi, 
under  Sklf.ctiox,  Suppl. 

NXT'L-R.\L-I5M,  H.  Add.  1.  (n«>/.)  Tbe  doe- 
trine  of  thof^o  who  deny  the  influence  of  (be  so- 
pernatural  on  the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  and 
con.<equently  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  rejecting 
inspiration,  miracle,  and  projdiecy. 

2.  (Mi/th.)  The  worship  of  tbe  power*  of 
nature  under  mythical  names,  as  iu  the  religion 
of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

3.  Close  adherence  to,  or  faithful  rrpr««enta- 
tion  of,  nature,  in  painting,  sculpture, p>ctry, 4c 

NXT-1"-RAUIs'TIC,  n.  1.  Of  or  |>«rtaining  to,  or 
charRoleriied  by,  the  doctrine  of  naturalism  ;  mt, 
"  He  hn.*  untnriili*tir  views." 

2.  (/VNe  Arm  &  Pntlry.)  CIomHj  repreMBt- 
ing  or  interpreting  nature. 


MOVE,  NOR,  s6N;    b6lL,  BOB,  bOLB,  ANNUAL,  u,  FfMch.—<},  q,  9,  §,  $o/t;   9,  0,  S.  6,  l^rd ;    n,  m,  natal;   §  «  •;  J  <w  ga.— THIS,  tftia. 
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NA'TURS— Mi?TH,  n.  A  myth  based,  or  supposed 
to  be  based,  on  natural  phenomena,  and  sym- 
bolical of  them. 

It  [the  story  of  Cinderella]  may  be  a  nature-myth  syml)olliing 
the  reiieweJ  "brightness  of  the  earth  after  its  iiucturiial  wintry 
eclipse.  yineteetUh  Century. 

NA'TURE-PRInT'ING,  n.  The  art  or  process  of 
taking  impressions  of  objects,  as  plants,  lace, 
Ac,  upon  a  plate  of  soft  metal  by  pressing  them 
closely  upon  it,  and  from  this  ])reparing  an  elec- 
trotype plate,  by  which  impressions  maybe  mul- 
tii)lieci : — called  also  phytixjiyphy. 

N.\T'U-BiZE,  V.  a.    To  endow  with  a  nature,    [r.] 

B.  JonsoH. 

NAUTCH,  «.  [Hind.]  An  exhibition  of  dancing 
by  girls,  generally  courtesans,  frequently  made 
in  the  East  Indies  before  persons  of  rank. 

NAUTCH'-GIRL,  n.  In  Hindostan,  a  dancing- 
girl. 

NAu'TI-LOID,  o.  [Nau- 
tiliin,  and  suffi.x  oid, 
which  see.]  Resem- 
bling a  nautilus. 

nAu'TI-LCs,  II.  Add. 
The  name  given  to 
a  kind  of  diving-bell 
whose  movements  can 
be  guided  by  its  oc- 
cupants. Nautch-girl. 

NXV-I-GA'TION,  «.  Add.  In  England,  a  stretch 
of  a  navigable  river  under  commissioners  for 
navigation  purposes. 

Two  affluents  of  the  Witham  below  Lincoln  have  been  made 
into  navigations  under  separate  authorities. 

»  J.  Clarke  Bawkshaw. 

NA'VY— YARD,  II.  A  ship-yard  in  which  the  ships 
of  a  national  navy  are  built  and  repaired,  and 
in  which  they  lie. 

NA-WAB',  Ji.  [Hind,  nawicdh  ;  from  Arab,  nuwwdh, 
the  plural  of  eminence  of  nayib,  a  vicegerent. 
Root  in  Arab,  ndbu,  to  take  one's  turn.]  In 
Hindostan,  properly,  a  viceroy  or  governor: — 
the  title  is  given  by  way  of  courtesy  to  various 
persons  of  eminent  rank. 

Nb.     {Ohem.)     The  symbol  of  niobium. 
NEAD'FIRE,  |  (nC-d'Hr),  ».     [A.  S.  nead,  nyd,  need, 
NEID'FIRE    J  force,  and  fyr,  fire.] 

1.  Fire  produced  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of 
wood  together ; — hence,  in  Teutonic  and  other 
mytholofjies,  a  symbol  of  the  sun-god.  Some  re- 
gard it  as  the  original  of  the  fylfot. 

2.  A  beacon. — Spelled  variously  uecdjire,  neat- 
fire,  iiydfire. 

N^ARC'TIC,      I  a.      [Gr.    vto^,    new,    and    Eng. 
KE'0-ARC-TIC,  j  arctic]       (  Geof/. ) 
colder  regions  of  the  New  World. 

n£b'U-L.\,  M.  Add.  An  appearance  as  of  a  light, 
gauzy  cloud  among  the  stars.  As  several  nebulae 
had  been  resolved  into  clusters  of  stars,  it  was 
assumed  that  they  were  all  of  this  character; 
but  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Huggins,  effected  by 
spectrum  analysis,  have  shown  that  many  neb- 
ulae are  gaseous  in  composition. 

Every  planetary  nebula  yet  observed  has  been  proved  to  be 
gaseous.  Proctor. 

NfiB'U-LIZE,  V.  a.  To  atomize  or  reduce  to  a  fine 
spray,  as  a  liquid. 

NEB'U-LY,  a.  [L.  nebula,  a.  clond.]  (Her.)  Or- 
namented with  wavy  lines.  Webster. 

NEg-ES-SA'RI-.\N-I§M,  |  „.     (^Met.)    The  doctrine 
NEg'ES-SI§M,  J  ofnecessity,  or  that  things 

flow  in  invariable  and  necessary  sequence  from 
antecedents,  leaving  no  room  for  freedom  of  will 
or  responsibility,  and  eliminating  contingency 
and  providential  interference  altogether  from 
the  universe. 

Necetsarianitm  is  based  on,  and  flows  from,  materialism,  all 
phenomena,  spiritual  as  well  as  physical,  being  the  effect  of  a 
physical  cause.  Huxley. 

The  grounds  taken  up  by  disbelievers  in  prayer  are  reducible 
to  two — Atheism  and  Neeessism. 

R.  F.  Littledale,  Contemp.  Rev. 

NE-GHO-CA'LYX,  n.  [Gr.  v^x",  to  swim,  and 
KaAuf.  a  cup.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  swimming  bell  or 
disk  of  a  medusa,  or  jelly-fish. 


Noting   the 


NfiCK,  n.  (Scand.  Myth.)  [See  Nix,  Suppl.]  A 
tricksy  or  mi.schievous  spirit. 

In  vain  he  called  on  the  Kile-maids  shy, 

And  tlie  Neck  and  the  Nis  gave  uo  reply.        Whittier. 

NfeCK'ING,  n.     {Arch.)     The  annulet  or  series  of 
horizontal  mouldings  which  separates  the  capi- 
tal of  a  column  from  the  shaft.  Eiicy.  Brit. 
NfiCK'LET,   n.     [On   type  of  bracelet.]     A   neck- 
lace. 

He  loosed 
The  emerald  necklet  from  his  throat,  and  clasped 
Its  green  beads  round  her  dark  and  silk-soft  waist. 

Edwin  Arnold. 

n£C-R0-BI-0'S1S,  n.  [Gr.  veKpot,  dead,  and  ^iweris, 
from  pioi,  life.]  {Physiol.)  A  term  applied 
by  Virchow  to  the  spontaneous  wearing  out  of 
living  parts. 

NEC-R0-BI-5t'IC,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
necrobiosis. 

NE-CROgi'E-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  veicpos,  dead,  and  yev- 
vau>,  to  produce.]  {Hot.)  Noting  certain  cryp- 
togams parasitic  upon  sickly  and  dead  plants, 
and  accelerating  the  death  of  the  former. 

NEC'EO-MAN-CING,  u.  Necromantic  conjuration  ; 
necromancy. 

My  mind  dealt  with  all  forms  of  mental  deception,  mesmer- 
ism, witchcraft,  necromancing ,  and  so  on.      **  Proctor. 

NE-CRUS'CO-Py,  n.  [Gr.  ve/cpos,  a  dead  body,  and 
(TKoviut,  to  see.]  An  examination  of  a  dead 
body  ;  a  post-mortem  examination. 

NE-CR6t'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  reicpos,  a  dead  body,  and 
Toii-ri,  a  cutting.]  {Anat.)  Dissection  of  a  dead 
body. 

f  NEDE,  ad.  [Originally  a  dative  case.]  Needs ; 
necessarily. 

Then  waxed  again  the  fire,  as  every  man, 

But  he  a  fool  were,  wot  well  it  must  nede.       Chaucer. 

n£e  (na),  p.  p.  [Fr.,  from  L.  natus,  born. — Com- 
pare fee,  from  fatum.~\  Born  : — a  term  used  to 
denote  the  family  name  of  a  married  woman ; 
as,  "  Madame  de  Sevigne  nee  de  Rabutin. 

NEE'DLE-GUN,  n.  [Ger.  zundnadelgewehr.]  A 
breech-loading  rifle  having  in  its  cartridge  a 
mass  of  fulminating  material  which  is  exploded 
by  means  of  a  needle  thrust  into  it.  It  is  the 
arm  of  the  German  infantry. 

NEEM,  j„.       {Bot.)      The    Melia    Azadi- 

NEEM'— TREE,  J  rachta,  nat.  ord.  Meliacese,  an  In- 
dian tree  yielding  a  febrifuge  bark,  and  a  sap 
called  toddy,  used  as  a  beverage,  while  from  the 
pulp  of  its  fruit  is  derived  a  useful  oil.  Its 
blooms  are  used  to  strew  on  floors,  &c. 

A  dais  soft  with  silver  cloths, 
Where  the  foot  fell  as  though  it  trod  on  piles 


Of  necm-blooms. 


Edwin  Arnold. 


NE'ER'-DO-WEEL  (ner'do-wel  or  ner'-),  n.  [Com- 
pare Ger.  tauyenichts,  Scot,  dinnaguid  (do  no 
good).]  One  who  will  never  do  well;  a  worth- 
less person;  a  good-for-nothing.     [Scotch.] 

NEG'A-TIVE,  n.  Add.  A  photographic  picture 
on  pa|)er  or  glass  in  which  the  lights  and  shad- 
ows are  reversed,  used  for  producing  positives  or 
ordinary  ])hotographs  by  the  sun's  light  passing 
through  it  and  acting  on  a  sensitized  surface. 

nI;G'A-TIVE,  a.  Add.  Noting  a  photographic 
picture  in  which  the  lights  and  shadows  are  re- 
versed. 

NEG'LI-gEN-CY,  n.  Absence  of  thought,  careful- 
ness, or  anxiety ;  negligence. 


n£g'LI-9I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  neglected  :— 
specifically,  that  may  be  neglected  with  impu- 
nity,    [b.]     "  Very  negligible  limits  of  error." 

Herschel. 

NE-GRIL'LO,  n.  [Sp.,  a  young  negro.]  See  next 
entry. 

NE-GRt'TO,  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  negro.]  (Ethnol.)  A 
generic  term  for  a  member  of  the  dwarfish  ne- 
groid tribes  in  the  Philippine  and  Andaman 
Islands  and  the  interior  of  Malacca : — written 
also  negrillo. 

NE'GROID,  n.  [Eng.  negro,  and  suffix  oid.]  Re- 
sembling, or  partaking  somewhat  of  the  char- 
acter of,  a  negro. 


I  I  «.  Thread-like: — specifically, not- 
,  J  ing  a  worm  of  the  order  Nema- 


t  NeYgH,    ]  (see  Fry,  Suppl.),  ad.  or  a.     NigTi ; 
■f  NEIGH'K  I  nearly;  close: — written  also  «cjA,«ey/t, 

The  Reeve  was  a  slender  choleric  man  ; 

His  beard  was  shaven  as  neigh  as  ever  he  can. 

Chaucer. 

KE-LUM'BI-lJM,n.  [From  Nelumbo,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished species.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  exo- 
genous aquatic  plants,  nat.  ord.  Nymj)hifinK,  of 
which  N.  speciositm  has  been  generally  regarded 
as  the  lotus  of  ancient  Egypt  and  India,  but 
some  authorities  contest  this  as  regards  Egypt, 
averring  that  the  plant  never  was  indigenous 
to  that  country.  It  certainly  is  not  now  found 
there,  but  is  met  with  in  several  parts  of  Asia. 

NE-LUM'BO,  )i.  [The  Cingalese  name  of  the  plant.] 
{Bot.)  A  beautiful  water-lily,  Kelnmbivm  speci- 
osum,  mystically  honored  in  ancient  Egypt,  as 
also  in  India  and  China. — See  Nelumbium, 8«/(ra. 

Cool  fountains  fringed 
With  lotus  and  nelumbo.  Edivin  Arnold. 

NEM-A-TEL'MI-A.  u.  pi.  [Gr.  i)^na,  y^naros,  a 
thread,  and  e'A/u.ii's,  a  worm.]  {Zoiil.)  A  division 
of  the  worms  of  which  the  nematoid  worms  are 
the  type. 
NEM'A-TO-OYSTS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  v^/ao,  ^^/oiaTos.  a 
thread,  and  (cvo-Tts,  a  bag.]  {Uoiiip.  Auaf.)  The 
urticating  or  stinging  thread-cells  of  the  Ccelen- 
terata  : — called  also  cnidse. 
NEM'A-TODE,  j(.     {Zotil.)     A  nematode  worm. 

Four  to  five  per  cent,  of  dogs  in  France  harbor  nematodes  in 
their  blood.  Bastian. 

NEM'A-TOID, 

NEM'A-TODE, 

toidca 

NEM-A-TUID'E-A,  |  „,   pi,     [Gr.    ^w«,   fvi^aro^,   a 

NE-MAJ*  0-DA,  J  thread,  and  ciSos,  resemblance.] 
{Zoiil.)  The  round-  and  thread-worms — an  order 
of  worms,  mostly  internal  parasites  in  man  and 
other  vertebrates.  It  comprises  the  round-worm 
{Ascaris  Itimbricoides),  the  trichina,  the  thread- 
worm, the  earcockle,  the  vinegar  eels,  &c. 

t  NEMP'NE,     I  ,,_  a.     [A.   S.  nemnau,   to    name. 

f  NEMP'NEN,  J  The/)  is  excrescent.]     To  name. 

Under  a 
Far  in  N 

NE-O-CIIRIS'TIAN,  n.     A  professor  of  neo-Chris- 

tianity. 
NE-0-CHRlS'TIAN,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  neo- 

Christianity. 
NE-O-eHRIS-TI-AN'I-TY,  )i.     A  name  for  rational 

or  liberal  Christianity  ;  neology  ;  rationalism. 

NE-0-CO'MI-AN,  a.  [L.  Neocominm,  the  Latin 
name  of  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland.]  {(ieol.) 
Noting  the  greensand  or  lower  cretaceous  forma- 
tion, from  its  prevalence  in  the  canton  of  Neuf- 
chatel. 

NE-0-CO§'MIC,  a.  [Gr.  i-eo?,  new,  and  icoct/hos,  the 
world.]  Noting  the  world  in  its  present  order: 
— specifically,  noting  the  races  of  men  known  to 
history. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  none  of  the  neocosmie  races 
date  farther  back  than  the  great  Kasteru  races.   Prof.  Uawaon. 

NE-OC'RA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  vio^,  new,  and  Kpario},  to 
rule.] 

1.  Government  by  persons  without  experience. 

2.  As  a  collective  noun,  raw  officials,     [r.] 
NE-0-9^'ANj  1  a.       [Gr.  veot,   new,  and    yea,  yri, 
NE-0-9E'AN,  j  the  earth.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

New  World  or  America;  as,  "Neogeau  sj)ecies." 

NE'0-9ENE,  «.  [Gr.  veos,  new,  and  ^eVos,  birth.] 
{(Jeol.)  Noting  the  pliocene  and  miocene  ter- 
tiaries  : — from  their  comparative  recency. 

NE-0-LlTH'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ve'os,  new,  recent,  and  At'flos, 
a  stone.]  Noting  the  later  of  the  two  stone 
ages,  characterized  by  weapons  and  implements 
finely  wrought  and  polished.  It  immediately 
preceded  the  bronze  age. — Opposed  to  palxo- 
lithic. 

NE'O-PHYTE,  n.  Add.  [Gr.  veo«,  new,  and  4,vr6v, 
a  plant.]  (Pal.)  A  plant  of  the  tertiary  or 
latest  period  of  fossil  botany,  extending  from 
the  chalk  upward, 

NE-0-PHYT'IC,  a.  {Pal.)  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
noting  the  age  of,  neophytes. 
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NB-0-PLA'§IA  (-pl-ijsh'yj),  m.  [Gr.  viot,  new,  and 
»Ao(ri?,  formation.]  (Phytlol.)  Growth  or  de- 
velopment of  fresh  orgimio  tissue-material. 

NK-O-PL.XS'TIC,  «.  Newly  formed: — specifically 
{Phi/m'oL),  of  or  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  in, 
the  growth  or  development  of  fresh  organic  tis- 
sue-material ;  as,  "  The  organ  was  restored  by  a 
neoptantlc  process." 

NK-08'SINE,  n.  [Gr.  vtoiT<na,  vtorrU,  a  bird's  nest ; 
from  veo<T<T6<!,  a  young  bird — viot,  young.]  A  sort 
of  gelatin  or  gluten  constituting  the  substance 

-  of  the  edible  birds'-nests  much  used  as  a  delicacy 
in  China. 

NE-0-TEjEH'NIC,  n.  [Gr.  vw,  new,  and  t<'x>^, 
art.]  (Arckieol.)  Of  or  relating  to  early  or 
prehistoric  art.  "  The  neotechnic  labors  of  the 
workmen  of  Europe's  reindeer  or  mammoth  pe- 
riods." -t*''.  -O-   Wilson. 

KK-fiT'ER-t§M,  «.     A  recent  word  or  expression. 

NE-0-TROP'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  vioi,  new,  and  Eng. 
<(«;j(ca;,  which  see.]  {Oeog.)  Noting  the  tropical 
or  warmer  regions  of  the  New  World. 

^Ency.  Brit. 

NE-OT-Tt E-JE,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  vtoTrii,  a  bird's  nest.] 
{hot.)  Ladies'  tresses,  a  tribe  of  Asiatic  and 
Australian  parasitic  orchids,  so  named  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  root-fibres  are  matted 
together.  Neottia  nidus-avis  is  the  bird's-nest 
orchis. 

NE-O-W'IC,  a.  [Gr.  veos,  new,  and  ioirj,  life.] 
(Geol.)  Noting  strata  later  than  the  Palaeozoic, 
and  comprising  the  Mesozoic  and  Kainozoic,  or 
secondary  and  tertiary,  periods. 

NE-P'^S'THE§,  n.  [See  NEPENTHE.]  (Dot.)  The 
pitcher-plants,  a  genus  of  plants,  natives  mostly 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  but  a  few  of  Conti- 
nental Asia,  remarkable  for  the  pitcher-like 
terminal  appendages  to  their  leaves,  generally 
filled  with  liquor,  and  furnished  with  a  lid. — 
See  Monkey-cup,  Suppl. 

N£pH'A-LI§M,  «.  [Gr.  vyi<f>a\i<riJ.6i  ;  from  vjjiJiaAtos, 
sober,  from  vrj</»w,  to  be  sober,  not  to  drink  wine.] 
Total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors. 

n£pH'A-LIST,  n.     One  who  practises  nephalism. 

NEPH'E-LITE,  n.     (Miu.)     Same  as  Nephelike. 

Dana. 

KE-POT'IC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  character- 
ized by,  nepotism.  "The  nepotic  ambition  of 
the  ruling  pontiff."  Mi/man. 

NfiP-TU'NI-UM,  n.  (Chem.)  A  rare  metal  allied 
to  tantiilum,  discovered  in  1877  by  R.  Her- 
mann in  Connecticut  columbite.  Sym.  Np. ; 
At.  wt.  6.55;  Sp.gr.  118.2. 

f  NEB,     1  nd.,    comp.    of    neigh,    nigh.      Nearer, 
i  NEEB,  J  "  A'er  and  ner"  =  nearer  and  nearer. 

Chaucer. 

With  this  Canoun  I  dwelt  have  seven  yeer, 

And  of  his  science  am  1  never  the  neer.  Chaucer. 

f  n£;B'E.     Contracted  for  ne  were  =  were  not. 

Ccrtes.  If  It  nere  too  long  to  hear, 

I  would  have  told  you  fully  the  manner.       Chaueer. 

NEB-VA'TION,  n.  Arrangement  of  nerves: — spe- 
cifically, in  Botany,  the  arrangement  of  the  leaf- 
nerves  in  plants : — written  also  neuration. 

NEU-BA-p5PH'y-SE§,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  vtvpov,  a  nerve, 
and  airoi^voi,  to  be  generated  from.]  (Anat.) 
Bony  processes  of  the  vertebras  forming  the 
neural  canal  and  enclosing  the  spinal  cord ; 
neural  arches. 

NEU-R.I'TION,  n.    Same  as  Nervation,  Suppl. 

NEU-r£c'TO-MY.  "•  [^f-  vtvpov,  a  nerve,  and 
iKTOfirj,  a  cutting  out.]  (Surg.)  Excision  of  a 
nerve  or  part  of  a  nerve. 

NEU-BI-LftM'MA,  n.  [Gr.  vtvpov,  a  nerve,  and 
Af>fia,  a  peel  or  skin.]  (Anat.)  The  sheath  of 
a  nerve. 

TSEU-bIl'I-TY,  h.  [Gr.  vtvpov,  a  nerve.]  The 
property  in  the  nerves  of  transmitting  a  stimu- 
lus. 

NEU'BIN.    1  „.    [Gr.  vtvpov,  a  nerve.]    {Physiol.) 

NEU'BINE,  I  The  matter  of  which  nerves  are  com- 
posed.    It  exhibits  two  forms,  gray  vesicular 


[Gr.  vtvpov,  a  nerve,  and  yXia, 
Virchow's  name  for  the  reti- 


nerrous  matter,  granular  in  texture  and  con- 
taining nucleated  nerve-vesicles,  and  fibrous 
nervous  matter,  white  and  tubular.         Thoman. 

NEir-nPTIS,  n.    {Med.)    Inflammation  of  a  nerve. 

NEU-Boa'LI-A,  n. 
glue.]  {Anat.) 
form  connective  tissue  uniting  the  gray  cellular 
with  the  white  fibrous  matter  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  and  imparting  \a  them  support  and 
firmness;  bindweb. 

NEU-BO-nfP'NO-TliJM,  n.  [Gr.  vtvpov,  a  nerve, 
and  iinvoi,  sleep.]  A  term  to  express  the  state 
induced  by  mesmerism,  and  signifying  partial 
sleep  of  the  nervous  system. 

NEU-ROp'A-THY,  w.  [Gr.  vtvpov,  a  nerve,  and 
vdOoi,  suffering.]  {Path.)  Nervous  disease  or 
disorder. 

NEU-JldP' TE-BIS,  n.  [Gr.  vtvpov,  a  nerve,  and 
TTTepw,  a  fern.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  tree-ferns 
whose  fronds  are  found  abundantly  in  the  coal- 
measures. 

NEU-BO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  vtvpov,  a  nerve.]  {Path.)  A 
disease  or  disorder  of  the  nerves  without  lesion 
of  structure. 

NEU'B0-SK6l'E-T0N,  n.  [Gr.  vtvpov,  a  nerve,  and 
Eng.  skeleton.}  {Anat.)  The  deep-seated  bones 
of  the  vertebral  skeleton  which  have  relation  to 
the  nervous  system  and  to  locomotion.      Henry. 

NEU-b6t'IC,  n.  Add.  A  name  now  applied  to 
such  drugs  as  affect  primarily  the  functions  of 
intellection,  sensibility,  or  motility.  Alcohol, 
ethers,  chloral,  opium,  digitalis,  and  aconite  are 
examples.  Johnson's  Cyc. 

n6v6  (na'va),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  tiix,  nicis,  snow.] 
{Phys.  Geog.)  The  semi-crystallized  mass  of 
accumulated  snow  which  forms  the  upper  part 
of  a  glacier,  and  by  which  it  is  fed. 

t  NEV'EN,    I  p.  a.     [Icel.  nefna,  to  name.]      To 

t  NEV'ENE,  )  name. 

I  will  you  tell  the  four  spirits  and  the  bodies  seven 

By  order,  as  oft  I  beard  my  lord  iliem  nevtne.      Chaucer. 

NEW-FOUND'LAND,  n.  A  large  variety  of  dog, 
originally  from  Newfoundland. 

NEW-JEB'.5EY-TEA'  (nil-jer'ze-te').  "•  The  leaves 
of  the  May-sweet  {Ceanothus  Americamis),  a 
shrub  of  North  America  used  as  a  substitute 
for  tea :— called  frequently  Jersey  tea. 

NEW'§Y,  n.  Full  of  news;  communicative;  chat- 
ty;  as,  "  A  He(c«^  man."  [Colloq.]  "An  organ 
newsy,  piquant,  and  attractive."         F.  Lockley. 

NEX'US,n.     [L.]     Connection ;  tie. 

Man  is  one  by  some  subtile  tiexws   .  .  .  extending  from  the 
new-born  infant  to  the  superannuated  dotanl. 

De  Quincey.     Webtter. 

NEZ-PERC£'8  (na-per-sa),  «.  pi.  [Fr.,  pierccil 
noses.]  The  name  given  by  the  Canadian  fur- 
traders  to  the  Sahaptins.  a  group  of  Indian 
tribes  in  British  Columbia  and  adjacent  dis- 
tricts. Some  of  the  tribes  are  now  settled  in 
the  Nez  Perci  Reserve,  Idaho. 

Ni.     {Chem.)    The  symbol  of  nickel. 

NI-XG'A-BA,  a.  {Amer.Geol.)  Noting  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Upper  Silurian  age : — so  named 
from  the  prevalence  of  rocks  of  this  period  near 
the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Nt-BE-LdNG'EN,  |  (.i6t),   n.     [Possibly  akin 

Nl-BJ^-LfiNG'EN-LtED  J  to  Ger.  nehel,  a  cloud. 
Ger.  lied,  i\  song.]  The  most  famous  ballad- 
epic  of  the  Teutonic  race,  embodying  several 
cycles  of  heroic  tradition.  It  is  exprcs.«c<l  in 
Old  High  German,  and  in  its  present  form  dates 
from  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.— Written  also  Niebelutigen. 

nIc'OB,  »i.  [Icel.  nykr.]  The  evil  spirit  of  the 
early  English ; — hence  Old  Nick. 

t  nId'EB-ING,  a.  [A.  S.  nith,  wicked,  bn.«e.]  In- 
famous ;  worthless.  Sir  W.  Seott. 

t  nTd'EB-lIno.     1  „.      The    same    as    Nidisg, 
t  NITII'EB-LING,  I  NlTHINO. 
NtE-B^LfiNG'SX,  II.    See  Nibrutnobn,  Suppl. 


NTo'fifD  (mpl),  a.  [Akfn,  nick,  m  notch.] 
Picked,  01)  with  a  pointed  inatniinent.  .N>/<>/ 
ashlar,  stone  hewn  with  a  pick  or  a  ]>■■  ••  \ 
hammer  inntcud  of  a  chivel.  Sioriu^„tit. 

MiGHT'-CLuTlIE^,  n.  pi.     BIceping-drcM. 

Ilntelknme. 

t  n!gIIT.ER-TALE'  {gh  gnttuml),  m.  [Kng.  night, 
and  tale,  reckoning,  period.]  The  whole  night 
long;  the  night-time. 

He  nil(hi  not  ilcrp  lo  all  llM  nlfkUrUU.       Chmmmr. 

t  MiGIIT'-SN-AP,  n.     One  who  iteaU  by  night. 

Bean.  A  Fl. 

Ni'IIIT^T.'JM,  II.  Add.  {Russia*  Politic)  The 
nrincipli-s  or  doctrine  of  the  nibili«U. — 8e« 
Nihilist,  Suppl.,  2. 

Ni'n]Ul8T,  H.  1.  One  who  maintains  the  doe- 
trine  of  nihiliitm  or  extreme  8cepticii>in ;  one 
who  denies  that  anything  can  M  known  or 
shown  to  exist. 

2.  ( Russian  Pulitirs.)  A  member  of  a  aeeret 
revolutionary  society  or  party  wbo«e  primary 
aim  is  the  overthrow  of  authority  an  at  prenent 
constituted  in  Russia,  the  ulterior  view  of  tha 
more  advanced  members  being  the  esiabliah- 
mcnt  of  a  socialist  or  communii>tic  republic. 

Ni'ini.-l8T,  n.  {Russian  Polities.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  nihilism  or  nihilists: — written  alao 

titAi7i«tic. 

f  nIn.     a  contraction  for  ne  in  =  not  in,  nor  in. 

It  lietb  not  in  my  tonfur,  nin  my  eaDala(,  Chmmctr. 
NI'O-BE,  n.  {Class.  Myth.)  The  daughter  of 
Tantalus  and  wife  of  Am])hion,  changed  into  a 
rock  from  which  ran  water,  through  g^ief  for 
the  slaughter  of  her  children  by  Apollo  and 
Diana. 

Frailty,  thr  name  la  wonaa ! 
A  little  monlh.  .  .  .  she  follow  d  ny  poor  ttlktr't  body. 
Like  Xiobe,  all  tears.  Skak. 

NI-O'BI-Cm,  n.  [From  Niobe,  daughter  of  Tan- 
talus, because  the  metal  is  generally  found  ac- 
sociated  with  tantalum.]  {Chem.)  A  metal 
discovered  in  Bavarian  tantalite.  It  is  a  iien- 
tad,  and  is  obtaineil  as  a  black  {lowder  which 
oxidizes  with  incandescence  when  heated  in  the 
open  air.  Sym.  Nb. ;  At.  wt.  94. — Called  alao 
colunibiutn. 

NIR-VA'SA.  n.  [S^msc,  extinction  ;  from  hiV,  out, 
and  vana,  bo.vn: — lit.,  blown  out.]  In  BuH- 
dhlsm,  ac^iordiug  to  one  view,  the  extinction  of 
individual  existence  by  annihilation  ;  according 
to  another,  the  ce«(sation  of  the  soul's  separate 
exi.«tcnce  by  its  absorption  into  Buddha.  Nir- 
vana is  the  supreme  g<Jod  attainable  by  mortals. 

Those  clehl  rules  whereby  who  will  walk- 
Monarch  or  slave— upon  the  |>crlr«i  Path. 
Shall  won  or  late  briak  rrum  the  >hc«t>  of  life. 
Attaining  blest  Xinana.  Kdmin  ArmaU. 

xTs, 

NiSSE, 


II.     Same  aa  Nix,  Suppl. 


Brownie.  kobboM.  nUte.  «c..— belno  ot  ihUklad  tttit^yt* 
a  great  part  In  the  life  of  the  prasaiiuy  ol  «aay  WMttfa^ 

In  vain  he  called  on  the  Elle-maida  »kT, 

And  the  Neck  and  the  .\U  gave  as  re^.        WtUMtr. 

t  nIsT,      1  A  contraction  for  ne  vist  «=■  wwt  not, 
!,  j  knew  not. 

I  niMe  not  what  was  adversity.  Ckawwr. 


t  nIST'E,  j  knew  not. 


t  nTtii'EB-LISG,  ».     Sec  Niderlixo,  Suppl. 

nIt'I-DOCs,  n.  (//..«.)  Having  a  amooth  and 
poiislie<l  surface;  glosgy. 

Ni-TBO-BfeN'ZuLE,  a.  {Chem.)—St»  Vtnom- 
7.1  DE. 

Ni'VAL.  n.  Add.  (Rot.)  Noting  planU  which 
flower  during  winter,  as  alao  pUnIs  which  grww 
among  snow. 

Sl-ro^E,  H.  [Fr..  from  h.  ai>,  »•«•,  iDow.]  The 
fourth  month  of  the  first  French  republican  cal- 
endar, from  December  21  to  January  19. 

nIx,       I  H.     ffler.  mx.— Compare  A'lVor,  Pnppl.] 

NlX'JE,  J  In  TrnloHir  mylhnl.yy,  a  water  spirit, 
usually  mischievous,  often  a««uming  a  human 
form,  but  capable  of  Uking  any  other  ahape  at 
will;  will-o'-the-wisp. 

ifIZ'Z.\BD,  n.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Nice. 

NOB,  a.  [Abbreviation  of  noblrman.]  A  perwm 
of  high  goeial  sUtus ;  a  fwell.     [Slang.] 


m6vB,  nob,  86N;    B^LL,  BtiB,  bClE,  annual,  u,  Freueh.—q,  Q,  5,  6,  soft;   C,  0,  S.  i.  *'"'<' 
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n5b'BLEB,  n.     A  glass  of  spirits.     [Slang.] 
NUB'BY,     a.        Stylish;     fashionable;     swellish. 

[.Slang.] 
NO-BLESSE',  n.     The  same  as  Nobless.     Noblesse 

is  now  the  more  common  form, 
f  NOB'LEY,  n.     Nobles  collectively  ;  nobility. 

Your  princes  err,  as  your  nobley  doth.  Chaucer. 

NO'CAKE,  n.  [In J.  nookhik,  meal.]  Indian  corn 
parched  and  pounded,  used  by  the  Indians  as 
food. 

nDc-TI-FLO'ROUS,  a.  [L.  nox,  noctia,  night,  and 
/oreo,  to  flower.]  {Uot.)  Noting  plants  which 
flower  during  night. 

NOC-TI-LU'giNE,  n.  [See  NoOTlLUCA.]  (Chem.) 
A  nitrogenous  semi-fluid  organic  substance,  giv- 
ing to  the  glow-worm  the  property  of  shining 
in  the  dark. 

NOCfTU-M,  H.  pi.  [L.  noetua,  a  night-owl;  from 
nox,  iioctis,  night.]     (Eat.)     A  division  of  the 

•     Lepidoptera,  comprising  the  night-flying  moths. 

NOC-TDRNE  (npk-turn'),  «.  \.  (^Paiut.)  A  repre- 
sentation of  a  night-scene;  a  night-piece. 

2.  {Poetry  &  Mils.)     A  piece  for  playing  at 
night,  as  a  serenade.  Aldrich. 

n5d,  v.  a.  Add.  To  cause  to  nod  or  bend,  [n.] 
"Every  wind  that  nods  the  mountain-pine." 

Keats. 

n5d'I-CAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nodes;  as, 
"  The  nodical  revolutions  of  the  moon." 

Webster. 

NOISETTE  (nwii-zet'),  n.  [From  Louis  Noisette,  an 
eminent  French  florist.]  A  species  of  rose  which, 
when  crossed  with  the  tea-rose,  produces  a  yel- 
low flower. 

f  NOLD'E.  pret.  of  nill.  [See  NiLi,.]  Would  not; 
desired  not. 

They  nolde  incense  nor  sacrifice  right  nought.     Chaucer, 

N0M'.\R-)3HY,  n.  [6r.  voixoi,  a  nome,  and  apxot,  to 
rule.]  A  province  of  modern  Greece  : — written 
also  nome. 

There  are  [in  modern   Greece]  thirteen  Tiomarchics,  nearly 
correspoudiuK  to  the  ancient  states.  Grote, 

NOME,  n.     Add. — See  preceding  entry, 
t  NO-MO', 
t  NO-MOO', 

A  yeoman  had  he,  and  servants  nomoo.        Chaucer. 
N0-M5C'RA-CY,  n.      [Gr.  vo^os,  law,  and  icparew,  to 

rule.]    Government  in  accordance  with  a  system 

of  law.     [r.] 
NONCE    (formerly    pronounced    nonz),     n.      [See 

Nones,    Suppl.]      Occasion;    exigency:  —  used 

only  in  the  phrase  "for  the  nonce." 

The  wheels,  composed  of  cricket  bones, 

And  daiutily  made /or  the  nonce, 

For  fear  of  rattling  on  the  stones, 

With  thistle-down  they  shod.  Drayton, 

n6N-c6m'BA-TXnT,  a.  Not  fighting  :— specifi- 
cally, noting  all  persons  associated  with  an  army 
or  navy  who  are  not  required  to  take  direct  part 
in  warlike  operations,  as  chaplains,  medical  and 
commissariat  ofiicers,  teamsters,  and  the  like. 

n5N-C6m'B.\-TXnT,  n.  A  person  associated  with 
an  army  or  navy  who  is  not  required  to  fight. 

NOy-cd^'STAT.  (Law  L.)  It  is  not  clear  or 
does  not  appear. 

N5N-C0N-TENT',  h.  In  the  British  House  of  Lords, 
one  who  votes  against  a  proposed  measure;  one 
who  votes  in  the  negative: — sometimes  abbrevi- 
ated into  non-con. 

NON-E'GO,  n.  [L.,  not  I.]  (Met.)  All  that  is 
not  the  Ego  or  I ;  all  outside  of  an  individual ; 
everything  in  the  universe  with  the  exception 
of  the  Ego  or  thinking  subject;  the  objective 
object;  not-self. 

NON-fiN'TI-TY,  ji.  Add.  A  person  of  no  influence 
or  account ;  a  nobody.     [Colloq.] 

f  NONE.*!,  used  only  in  the  phrase  "for  the  nones" 
=  for  the  nonce,  for  the  occasion, — originally, 
for  then  anes=  for  then  once,  where  then  is  the 
dative  of  the  article  the,  and  anes  is  an  adverb 
used  as  a  noun.  Skeat. 

NONB§,  n.  pi.  Add.  (Eom,  Cath.  Ch.)  The  office 
of  nones  is  still  celebrated  by  the  clergy  and 
members  of  religious  orders. 


No  more. 


t  NOOT, 
fNOT. 


n6N-IN-TRU'§I0N  (-in-tru'zhun),  w.  (Scotch  Eccl. 
Hist.)  The  term  applied  to  the  principles  of 
those  who  denied  the  right  of  a  patron  to  force 
an  unacceptable  presentee  upon  a  reclaiming 
congregation: — often  used  as  an  adjective;  as, 
"Non-intrusion  views." 

n6N-IN-TRU'§I0N-IST,  71.  (Scotch  Eccl.  Hist,) 
One  holding  non-intrusion  views. 

NON-JOIn'DER,  n.  (Law.)  The  omission  of  a 
person  from  a  suit  who  ought  to  have  been 
made  a  party  ;  the  omitting  to  join  all  the  par- 
ties to  the  action  or  suit. 

NON-Li'QUET.  [L.]  It  is  not  clear: — a  phrase 
used  on  certain  occasions  by  persons  who  decline 
to  vote  on  either  side  of  a  question  from  not 
having  their  minds  made  up. 

NON-RE-§iST'ANT,  n.  One  who  maintains  non- 
resistant  principles;  one  who  holds  that  re- 
sistance by  force  is  in  no  case  lawful ;  one  who 
maintains  the  doctrine  of  absolute  submission 
to  government  however  oppressive. 

NON— SEX'U-AL,  a.  Having  no  distinction  of  sex ; 
neuter. 

NOOK'-SHOT-TEN  (nr,k'shot-n),  a.  Shooting  out 
into  nooks  and  corners.  [Very  r.]  "  The  very 
furthest  nook  of  these  nook-shotten  islands." 

De  Qiiineey. 

f  n50N,  a.     None;  no.  Chaucer. 

NOON,  V.  n.  To  rest  when  travelling  in  a  warm 
country  during  the  hot  part  of  the  day;  to  rest 
at  noon. 

We  stopped  to  refresh  our  horses  and  to  noon, 

Capt.  Stanahury, 

A  contraction  of  ne  icot  =  wot  not. 

But  why,  nor  how,  noot  I.  Chaucer, 

NO'RI-AN,  a.  [See  Noritk,  Suppl.]  (Geol.)  The 
epithet  applied  to  the  Archaean  rock  group  con- 
stituting the  terrace  resting  immediately,  but 
unconformably,  upon  the  gneisses  and  crystal- 
line limestones  of  the  Laurentian.  Norite  is 
its  characteristic  rock. — Otherwise  called  Upper 
Lauioitian. 

t  NOR'ICE,  J(.     A  nurse.  Chaucer. 

NOR'I-MON,  n.     [Native  name.]     A  superior  kind 

of  hand-litter  used  as  a  palanquin  in  Japan. 

t  NOR'ISgH-ING,      1„,    Nourishment;  nutrition; 

t  NOR'ISQH-YNGE,  )  nurture. 

His  diet .  , .  was  of  great  norisching  and  digestible. 

Chaucer, 

NO'RITB,  n.  [From  Noria,  a  Latinized  name  for 
Norway.]  (Min.)  A  felspathic  rock,  gener- 
ally anorthic,  constituting  the  chief  character- 
istic member  of  the  Norian  group. 

NOR'L.XNI),  n.  North  country.  [Scotch  &  N. 
l^ng-] 

Through  fell  and  moorland,  and  salt-sea  foreland. 

Our  noisy  norland  resounds  and  rings.  Sxirinhurne. 

NOR'LAND,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  north; 
north-country ;  northern. 

The  pine 
In  norland  forest  drops  its  weight  of  snow. 

E.  B,  Browning, 

n6R-M.\L-T-ZA'TI0N,  n.  Reduction  to  a  normal 
state  or  to  n.  standard. 

NOR'MAN-PER-gHE-RON  (-shg-ron),  a.  See  Per- 
CHEROV,  Suppl. 

NOR'NIR  (or  uur'nor),  n.  pi.  [Icel.]  The  Fates 
or  three  weird  sisters  of  Scandinavian  mythol- 
ogy : — written  also  Noras. 

NORN5,  II.  pi.     See  preceding  entry. 

NORSE'MAN,  Ji.  A  Northman ;  an  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian. 

NORSK,  a.     [Norw.  norskje.]     Norse  ;  Norwegian. 

NORTH' ER,  II.    (Nnut.,)    A  gale  from  the  north  :— 

specifically,  in  Mexico  and  Texas,  a  sudden  cold 

north  wind. 
NORTH'ER-LY,  ad.      Toward,  or  in  the  direction 

of,  the  north  ;  as,  "Our  course  lay  northerly." 
NORTII'NESS,  n.     A  tendency  in  the  north  end  of 

a  magnetic  needle  to  point   toward   the  north 

pole. 

NORTH-W£ST',  a.  Add.  North-west  passage,  a 
communication  by  sea  between  the  Atlantic  and 


I  aid  uouther  party."      [Old  Eng. 


Pacific  Oceans  round  the  north  of  America,  per- 
severingly  sought  by  navigators  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  till  its  discovery 
by  Sir  Robert  McClure  in  1850. 

NOR-WE'QI-VM,  n.  [Latinized  from  Norway."] 
(Chein,)  A  new  metal,  supposed  to  have  been 
discovered  in  nickel  ore  from  Kra.geroe,  Norway. 
It  is  of  a  white  color,  with  a  tinge  of  brown,  has 
the  metallic  lustre,  a  hardness  about  that  of 
copper,  and  specific  gravity  9.441. 

NO§E,  V.  a.  Add.  To  push  with  the  nose ;  to  push 
the  nose  into.  "Lambs  are  glad  nosintj  the 
mother's  udder."  Tennyson. 

t  NO§E'THIRL,   1  „.   [Eng.  nose,  and  A.S.  thirlian, 

t  NO^jE'THURL,  )  to  ])ierce.]     The  nostril. 

His  nosethurle»  blacls  were  and  wide.  Chaucer. 

NO-SOPH' Y-TA,  n.  [Gr.  .'oaos,  disease,  and  <f)vTov, 
a  plant.]  A  class  of  diseases  caused  by  the 
growth  or  development  of  a  parasitic  plant,  as 
a  fungus,  in  the  animal  tissues.  Porrigo  is  an 
example. 

NUS'TOC,  JI.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  gelatinous  grecn- 
spored  Algae  which  develop  rapidly  mostly  on 
naked  soil  after  rain,  and  are  popularly  believed 
to  be  fallen  stars.  The  N.  ednle  of  China  is  a 
favorite  ingredient  in  soup. — Called  also  fall- 
ing-stars, star-jelly,  and  witches'  -butter. 

NO-TA'TION,  n.  Add.  The  act  of  taking  notice  ; 
the  act  of  indicating  observation  or  notice;  in- 
dication. 

"  Ah  !'•  said  his  lordship  qnietly,  in  notation  that  something 
was  happening.  George  Eliot, 

NOTE'LESS,  «.     Add.     Of  no  note  or  reputation; 

not    famous;    undistinguished.     "Came  to  the 

king's  court  like  a  noteless  man."       Swinburne. 
NOTE'-PA-PER,  n.     Paper   not   exceeding   eight 

inches  by  five,  suitable  for  writing  notes  on. 
t  NOT'-HEED,  n.      [Compare  nott-piated.     Shak.] 

A  round,  cropped  head. 

A  not-heed  had  he  with  a  brown  visage.         Chaucer, 

NO  THER,     )  a.  &  conj.      Neither ;    nor ;    as,   "  I 

NOU'THER,  j  shall  aic 
&  Scotch.] 

No  man  could  Ijnow  his  speech,  nother  his  voice.    Chaucer. 

t  NOT'IST,  n.     An  annotator. 

NO'TO-CHORD,  n.  [Gr.  vwtos,  the  back,  and  xop^V, 
a  chord.]  (Physiol.)  A  delicate  fibrous  band 
or  rod  developed  in  the  embryo  of  vertebrates 
immediately  beneath  the  spinal  cord,  usually 
replaced  in  the  adult  by  the  vertebral  column  ; 
the  rudiments  of  the  vertebral  column  in  the 
foetus  and  lowest  vertebrates;  the  chorda  dor- 
salis. 

NO-TOR'NIS,  w.  [Gr.  voTo?,  the  south,  and  opvn,  a 
bird.]  (Ornith.)  A  grallatorial  bird  of  New 
Zealand,  long  supposed  to  be  extinct,  but  re- 
cently found  alive  in  the  Middle  Island.  It  is 
akin  to,  but  much  larger  than,  the  ordinary 
coot,  and  the  wings  are  so  rudimentary  as  to  be 
useless  for  flight. 

NO-TO-THE' RI-UM,  n.  [Gr.  vom,  the  south,  and 
Bripiov,  a  wild  animal.]  (Pal.)  An  extinct 
graminivorous  marsupial  of  "the  size  of  a  bul- 
lock, remains  of  which  are  found  in  the  Pleisto- 
cene of  Australia. 

NOT'-SELF,  n.    See  Non-Ego,  Suppl. 

NOC'MEN,  n.     Same  as  Noitmenon.  Kraiith. 

NOU'ME-NAL,  a.  (Met.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
noumenon  or  to  a  thing  as  it  is  in  itself.  "A 
noumenal  being,  which  is  the  opposite  of  the 
phenomenal."  Prof.  Caird. 

The  noumenal,  real  or  absolute  existence  ;  that 
which  a  thing  really  is,  as  contradistinguished 
from  what  it  appears  to  be;  the  real,  as  opposed 
to  the  phenomenal. 

The  negation  of  an  absolute  dualism  between  the  noumenal 
and  the  phenomenal  is  only  the  necessary  result  of  the  relativ- 
ity of  knowledge  itself.  Prof.  Caird. 

NOf^N'— VERB,  n.  A  part  of  speech  partaking  of 
the  characters  both  of  noun  and  of  verb,  as  a 
gerund,  a  supine,  or  an  infinitive. 

t  NOU'THE,  ad.  [Eng.  now,  and  A.  S.  tha,  then.] 
Just  now.     As  noiithe,  at  present. 

Thereof  needeth  not  to  speak  as  nouthe.         Chaucer. 

n6V-E-LETTE',  n.     [Fr.]     A  small  novel. 


A,  B,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  long ;    X,  fi,  I,  6,  C,  Y,  short;   A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAB,  FAST,  fAlL;    HilB,  HER;    mJeN,  SIR; 
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tfg-V&NA,  n.  [Low  L.,  from  L.  novem,  nine.] 
\Eicl.)  A  form  of  worship  in  tho  Latin  Churcli, 
consisting  of  ii  prayer  to  be  said  at  stated  inter- 
vals nine  days  in  succession. 

NO'VKNE,  (I.  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  tho 
number  nine;  novenary.  [u.]  "Triple  and 
tioceiie  division."  Milman. 


NO-VO-ZK-LA'NI-AN,  a. 
Zealand. 


Of  or  pertaining  to  New 
Huxley, 


f  NU'VIJM,  n.  A  game  at  dice,  properly  called 
uovei'n  qitliiqiic,  fronj  the  tw(j  principal  throws 
being  nine  and  five.     "Throw  at  uoium." 

Skak.     Schmidt. 

t  n6wCHB  (n3ch),  n.  [Old  Fr.  noiiche,  a  buckle.] 
A  jewel : — written  also  ouch,  "  A  corone  set 
full  of  HowcheH."  Chancer, 

Np.     {Chem.)     The  symbol  of  neptunium. 

NU'BI-A,  «.  [Probably  from  L.  nubea,  a  cloud.] 
A  net-work  of  wool  worn  over  the  head  by 
ladies;  a  cloud. 

NU'Cl-FOKM.  (I.  [L.  niij;,  nucis,  a  nut,  and /orma, 
shape.]     Nut-shaped. 

NU'CLE-AL,  1  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  consti- 

.,  J  tuting,  a  nucleus.    "  iVuc/enr  parti- 

Citrpeiiter. 


ND'CLE-AR 
cles 


NU'CLg-ATK,  a.     Nucleated. 


NU'CLE-9-LATE,      |  a.      Furnished   with   a  nu- 

NU'CL¥-0-LAT-¥D,  J  cleoluB. 

nO'CLK-OLE,      1„,  [Adira.ofnur/eK..]  (Phy»iol.) 

Nl'-ChE' o-lA'S,  ]  (fit)  Tho  minute  solid  partiulo  in 
the  interior  of  tho  nucleus  of  some  cells,  (h) 
The  minute  spherical  ]iarticle  nttached  to  the 
exterior  of  the  nucleus  or  ovary  of  certain  /«/«- 
loria,  performing  the  office  of  a  testicle. 

NU-MId'I-AN-CRANE,  »i.  (Oriiilh.)  A  species 
of  crane,  (Jrim  viryo: — called  also  demoiHcUe. — 
See  Demoisklle. 

NU-Ml§-MA-TOG'RA-PnY,  n.  [L.  nnmhnin,  nu- 
miHinitlin,  a  coin,  and  Or.  yfti^xa,  to  describe.]  A 
dc!<cription  of  coins. 

NUN-NA'TION,  ii.  [Fr.]  In  Arabic  grammar,  a 
term  uswl  to  designate  the  power  of  three  signs 
indicating  the  three  Arabic  quasi-nasal  vowels 
oil,  in,  an. 

nOn'NI,  h.     See  BoNTE-BOK,  Suppl. 

NUR,  91.  A  knurl  or  knarl ;  a  knot  in  wood. 
[Prov.] 

I'm  u  hard  u  a  nur,  and  as  tough  as  whitleathcr. 


NURSE'LTNG,     h. 
Nursling. 


[Dim.   of    nurse] 


Bovitt. 

Same    as 


Mjr  little  nurteling  crept  to  my  kneea,  laid  her  head  on  them, 
and  fell  fast  asleep.  Jtan  Inyeiow 

NU-TA'TION,  n.  Add.  {Bot.)  (a)  The  curva- 
ture in  an  organ  of  a  plant,  produced  by  the 
unequal  growth   of  different  sides.     (6)    The 


property  which  certain  flowen  have  of  following 
the  apparent  eoune  of  the  lun. 

NtT'L^,  tt.  [Dim.  of  nn/.]  A  (mall  not;  the 
stone  of  a  dru|>c. 

NCt'-PINE,  I.,     (liot.)     A  (peciM  of  pioe,  Pimua 

monophi/Uiif,  found  in  the  Kocky  slountaint, 
the  seeds  of  wlioco  cones  are  oily  and  nutrilioui 
and  constitute  the  principal  lubcinlence  of  n>me 
Indian  tribe*. 

NL'TRI-filNT,  N.  A  tabaUnre  that  nonrifbca;  a 
nutritive  agent;  aa,  "Cod-lireroil  U  a  valuable 
nutrient," 

NY 'AS,  M.     See  NiAB. 

yro-TA-ffl-XA'CE-J!,  1  „,   ;,/.       [Or.    rvf.    »v«t4(. 

NYC-TA-i;I.S'K..K,  J  night.]  {Hoi.)  A  natu- 
ral order  of  plants,  con»i»ting  of  faerb^.  ihrub«, 
or  trees  mostly  tropical : — so  named  beeauM  tbcir 
flowers  expand  toward  evening — See  FovR- 
O'CIXKK,  Suppl. 

NYC-TIIE'ME-r5n,  n.  [Gr.  n,(,  rvrrit,  nigbt,  and 
iinipa.  day.]  The  space  of  twenty-four  bourt, 
comprising  a  whole  day  and  night. 

mm-PU.i'LE^,  H.  pi.  (Hot.)  An  alliance  of 
plants  witii  dichlamydeous  flowers  and  without 
woody  stems,  forming  a  division  of  exugenf,  ap- 
proximating to  the  endogens. 

NYM-PH(.)-l£p'T!C,  a.  Of  or  |)ert«ining  to,  or 
possessed  by,  nympholepsy  ;  ecstatic,     [k.] 

Mr  Mini  va<  nprnphoUfUc 

Ai  I  heard  that  rirelaf .  £.  B.  Brttmimf. 


0. 


0.     {Chem.)     The  symbol  of  oxygen. 

0.  [Ir.  Cognate,  Gael,  oy,  young,  ogha,  a  grand- 
child.] A  prefix  to  Irish  surnames,  signifying 
son  or  descendant  of;  as,  O'Brien,  son  or  de- 
scendant of  Brien  ;   O'Neil,  son  of  Neil. 

f  0,  «.  A  a.     [Abbreviated  for  on,  ooii.]     One. 

In  0  being  of  divinity 

Three  persons  may  there  right  well  be.         Chancer. 

OAK'WART,  K.  An  excrescence  on  an  oak,  as  an 
oak  apple  or  gall. 

The  pie  with  her  tongue 
That  picks  deep  into  oakwartt  lor  a  worm. 

R.  Browning. 

OAR' -WEED,  »i.  (Bot.)  The  sea-weed  tangle: — so 
named  from  being  liable  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  oars  of  a  boat. 

9B-DURE',  la.     Obdurate.     [Old  Eng. 

QB-dOred'  (-durd'),  J  &  Scotch.] 

If  the  general's  head  be  so  ohduT» 
To  an  old  begging  soldier  J.  Webster. 

Arm  the  obdnred  breast 
With  stubborn  patience  as  with  triple  steel.        Milton 

9B-j£c'TI-VATE,  V.  a.  To  constitute  into  an  ob- 
ject; to  objectify.  "To  olijcctirate  the  unhject, 
to  make  our  own  minds  the  objects  of  study,  or 
study -objects."  Ency.  Brit. 

OB-j£o-T!-VA'TION.  »i.  {Met.)  The  act  of  con- 
verting into  an  object.     [Recent.] 

The  world  as  Idea  is  the  manifestation,  the  realization,  In 
Schopenhauer's  phrasei  the  o6/ec(ii'>i((«».  of  Will. 

H.  Lawrennn,  Contemp   Rev 

OB-JfiC'TIVE,  n.  Add.  \.  {Mil.)  The  object  to 
or  toward  which  a  military  body  is  to  direct  its 
efforts. 

The  column's  objective  was  Ekowe,  whioh  It  was  to  aelse. 

Blackwood't  Magaxine. 

2.  The  object-glass  of  a  microscope. 

Webiter, 
QB-jfiC'TIV-l§M,  n.  {Poetry,  Fine  Arts,  <f-e.) 
The  characteristic  of  a  writer  or  artist  whose 
personality  is  kept  entirely  out  of  sight  or  in 
the  background  in  his  productions  : — written 
also  objectivity, 
5B'JEC-TiZB,  V.  a.    To  objectivate  or  objectify. 


OB'JECT-LftS'SON,  «.  A  lesson  by  exhibition  of 
the  objects  concerning  which  instruction  is  being 
given. 

OB'JECT-TEACH'ING,  n.  A  mode  of  teaching  by 
exhibiting  the  objects  or  representations  of  the 
objects  of  instruction  : — einj>loyed  particularly 
in  the  infant-school  and  the  kindergarten. 

Ob'LATES,  n.  pi.  [L.  oblatus,  p.  p.  of  offerre,  to 
offer  up.]  {Rnm.  Vath.  Ch.)  A  name  common 
to  several  communities  a.«sociatcd  after  the 
manner  of  monks  and  nun^,  but  without  solemn 
vows.  They  generally  devote  themselves  to  edu- 
cation and  to  caring  for  the  neglected  classes. 

6b'LI-GA-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  bound  by  ob- 
ligations;   trustworthy,     [r.]  Emerson.  \ 

dB'0-LUS,n.    Add.    {Class.  Myth.)    The  coin  paid 
to  Charon  by  spirits  of  deceased  persons  as  fare  ! 
for  their  passage  over  the  river  Styx. 

OB-6'VOID,  a.  [L.  oh,  inversely,  and  ovum,  an 
egg.]  Resembling  an  egg  whose  small  end  is 
turned  downward. 

5B-SCU-RXnT'IST,  a.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  char- 
acterized by,  obscurantism  ;  oj)posed  to  the  prog- 
ress of  knowledge.  "An  obscurantist  hatred 
of  light."  Prof,  E.  Caird. 

f  OB-SOURE',  v.  II.     To  become  obscure;  to  hide. 

How  !  there's  had  news. 
I  must  obscure  and  hear  it.  Bean,  4  Fl, 

t  OB-STI-NA'TION,  II.     Obstinacy.       Jer,  Taylor, 

OB-TEn'TION,  »i.  [L.  obtineo,  obtentum — oh,  and 
tenen,  to  hold.]  The  act  of  obtaining,  [r.  dc 
doubtful.] 

OB-VER'SIQN  (-sh^n),  «.  The  act  of  turning  to- 
ward or  downward. 

6'BY,  n.     Same  as  Obeah. 

6'BY-T§M,  »i.  Among  negroes,  the  practiceof  witch- 
craft.—See  Obeah. 

QC-CLUD'ED,  p.  k  a.  Shut  up;  enclosed;  con- 
cealed. 

The  Iron  of  the  Senarlo  meteor  contain"  much  more  hvdmK»o 
oeeiiuted  In  Its  substance  than  eao  be  Ibreed  Into  the  sabatanoe 
of  malleable  Iron .  Pr»€l»r. 


QC-CClT',  c.  a.  To  hide  or  conceal  by  the  Inter- 
vention of  another  body  ;  to  eclipse,  as  the  moon 
dues  a  star. 

0-CE'A-N.\,      1  „.    [Fr.  Ocfanie.)    {Geog.)    A  fifth 

0-CE-.\X'I-.V,  j  division  of  the  globe,  comprehend- 
ing all  tiie  islands  in  the  Pacific  south  of  30°° 
north  latitude.  It  is  sulxlivided  into  Malaisia, 
or  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Australasia,  and 
Polynesia. 

0-CE-.\N-OG'BA-PHT  { or  ft-shfn-Vrt-ff), a.  (Geog.) 
That  department  of  geographical  science  which 
treats  of  the  ocean ;  a  description  of  the  ocean ; 
a  treatise  on  the  ocean. 

6-CE-.\  N-OL'«>9  Y  ( or  6-iilifnMM VJf )>  "•  [Or.  tunmrit, 
the  occnn.  and  Aoyof,  a  discourse.]  {Pl>y:  (ieoy.) 
Tho  science  of  the  ocean. 

0-CEL'LVS,  n. ;  pi.  O-cSt'LI.  [L.,  dim.  of  «eiiln*, 
an  eye.]  A  little  eye: — specifically,  the  minut* 
simple  eye  found  in  many  cchinodcrms,  spiders, 
crustaceans,  mollusks,  Ac. 

5c'T.\VE.  11.    Add.    The  first  eight  lines  of  a  son- 
net.— See  Sestkttk. 
OC'TET,  n.   {Mu;)   A  eompoeition  for  eight  parts. 

Wfkstrr. 

OC-Tdl*0-DA,n.  pi.   [Sec  OfTOPon.]    {Zoiil.)  Th« 

tribe  of  cuttle-fishes  with  eight  arms  attached 

to  the  head. 
oc'TO-Pf  S,  w.   [See  OcTOPOD.]  {ZooL)  The  elght- 

arrae«l  cuttle-fish,  the 

type   of   the   cepha- 

lopo<lous    (Jrtojtoda : 

— called  also  octopod 

and  poulpr. 
5C-T(VR(VtN'.    n.      [L. 

oein,  eight.]  The  off- 
spring of  a  quadroon 

and  a  white  person. 

(nCi-hKV.,    I..      (Opt.) 

The   eye-pieoc   of   a  Octnpos. 

telescope,  microwope,  or  other  optical    instm- 
ment. 


M6vB,  nob,  86N  ;    b6lL,  BtJB,  BOlE,  ANNUAL,  ii,  French.— q,  <},  5,  i;  soft ;    C,  B,  $,  i,  hard  ,■    n,  m,  masat ;  %at%;   J.  a*  ga.- 
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6dD§,  n.  In  certain  games,  as  tennis,  Ac,  points 
given  by  a  stronger  player  or  party  to  a  wealcer. 

OD'IST,  n.     A  writer  of  odes. 

O-DOX-TO-CE' TI,  II.  pi.  [(ir.  oSovs,  oSovto^,  a  tooth, 
anil  K^Tos,  a  wliale.]  {Zoiil.)  The  group  or 
family  of  toothed  whales,  as  distinguished  from 
the  whalebone  wliales.  The  cachalot  or  sperma- 
ceti wliale  (Phi/seter  macrocephulus)  is  the  best- 
known  example. 

O-dSn'TO-PHORE,  h.  [Gr.  oSous,  o&ovTOi,  a  tooth, 
and  <f>6p<<),  to  bear.]  {Coinp.  Auat.)  A  cartila- 
ginous cushion  supporting  a  strap  carrying  sev- 
eral lingual  teeth,  consiituting  the  masticatory 
organ  of  the  more  highly  developed  mollusks. 

O-DON-TOR-NI'THAN,  «.  [Gr.  oSous,  oSo.'tos,  a 
tooth,  and  opvis,  opctdot,  a  bird  J  (Pal.)  A 
general  name  for  the  class  of  fossil  birds  fur- 
nislied  with  teeth,  as  the  Ichthi/oniis  and  the 
A2}iitoniiii. 

(EC-U-MKN'IC,  a.    General. — See  Ecumenic. 

CB-NO-MA' N[-A,  n.  [Gr.  olvoj,  wine,  and  ii.avia, 
madness.]  {Med.)  (n)  Excessive  inclination 
for  wine  or  other  intoxicating  liquors.  (6) 
AVine-maJness,  resulting  from  the  excessive  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks.  l^homus. 

(ES'TkO-AL,  a.  [Gr.  olarpoi.]  Noting  the  period 
during  which  conception  takes  place  in  the  brute 
uiaminalia,  analogous  to  the  menstrual  ])criod 
of  the  human  female.  Thomas. 

Sf'FAL,  h.  Add.  (Fish-trade.)  A  name  given 
to  the  coarser  and  more  plentiful  class  of  fish, 
because  in  times  of  glut  they  scarcely  pay  for 
carriage  to  market. 

OF'FICE  (tlffis),  II.  Add.  (Eccl.)  That  portion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  breviary  appropriate  to  a 
certain  canonical  hour. 

OF-FI''CIAL-I,-JM  (of-fisli'al-Izm),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  official ;  official  habits  or  rou- 
tine ;  government  by  officials;  officials  collec- 
tively. 

Although  English  nfflcialiam  may  often  drift  into  blunders, 
the  men  of  the  nation  generally  contrive  to  work  their  way  out 
ol  thein.  Smiles. 

Of'FING,  a.  (Naiit.)  In  the  offing.  "Offiny 
ships."  E.  U.  Browning. 

OG'A»l,  11.     [Ir.]     See  Ogham,  Suppl. 

0-GAM'IC,      I  a.     Noting  the  style  of  writing  of 

OG-HAM'IC,  J  the  ancient  Irish. 

OG'HAM,  »i.  Substitute.  [Ir.— Said  to  be  after 
the  name  of  its  Irish  inventor,  O'jhma,  who  is 
probably  the  same  with  tlie  mythical  Ogmios, 
the  Hercules  of  the  ancient  Gauls.]  An  ancient 
mode  of  writing,  consisting  of  a  series  of  short 
strokes  arranged  on  either  side  of,  or  drawn 
through,  a  principal  horizontal  line,  common  to 
the  Irish  and  other  Keltic  peoples,  and  found  in 
ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  as  also  inscribed  on 
megalitiiic  stones  in  Ireland,  and  more  rarely 
in  Scotland  and  Wales. 

O'GUE-ISII  (o'ggr-ish),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
resembling  or  suggesting,  an  ogre. 

There  is  an  ogreish  kind  of  jocularity  in  Grandfather  Small- 
weed  to-day.  Dickens. 

OHM,  11.  [After  George  Simon  OA«i,  a  distinguished 
German  electrician.]  (Elec.)  The  unit  of  re- 
sistance in  galvanic  electricity.  Sieiuen's  ohm 
is  defined  to  be  the  resistance  of  a  prism  of  pure 
mercury  of  one  square  millimetre  section.  There 
are  other  standard  ohms,  slightly  varying  from 
Siomen's:  thus,  the  British  Association  ohm 
bears  to  it  the  proportion  of  1.0456  to  1. 

Johnson's  Ci/c. 

OID.  [Prom  Gr.  «tSo?,  form,  resemblance.]  A 
suffix  denoting  resemblance  to  the  object  to 
which  it  is  subjoined ;  as,  alkaloid,  resembling 
an  alkali ;  spheroid,  resembling  a  sphere;  an- 
thropoid, resembling  man. 

O-in'r-UM,  n.  [Gr.  oi5«u>,  to  swell  up.]  (Rot.)  A 
genus  of  fungi,  constituting  the  moulds  which 
cover  the  surface  of  preserves,  fruit,  bread,  Ac. 
O'idinm  Tuckeri  is  the  vine-mildew  which  has 
caused  much  destruction  among  grape-vines. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  merely  a  form  of  another 
fungus  (Erysiphe).     The  name  is  also  given  to 


Same  as  Elaoptex. 


the  disease  itself.  0.  albicans  constitutes  the 
patches  known  as  aphthse,  or  thrush,  in  the 
mouths  of  children,  and  the  growths  on  the  lips 
and  tongues  of  fever  patients. 

OIL'-SPRING,  71.  An  artesian,  or  other,  spring 
yielding  petroleum, 

OI-SIN'IC,  «.  [Ir.  &  Gael.  Oisin,  a  celebrated 
Keltic  poet  of  the  third  century,  son  of  Fingal 
or  Finn  MacCumhaill.]  Of  or  relating  to,  or 
associated  with,  Ossian  or  his  works.  "Tales 
handed  down  from  the  Oisinic  period." 

M.  v.  O'Connor  Morris,  Uontemp.  Rev. 

OLD'EN  (ol'dn),  v.  n.  To  grow  old  or  show  the 
efi'ects  of  age  ;  to  age.     [it.] 

He  oldened  more  than  he  had  done  for  Bfteen  years  before. 

Thackeray. 

OLD-ENG'LISH  (-Ing'gljsh),  n.  The  term  gener- 
ally used  to  denote  the  English  language  from 
the  close  of  the  semi-Saxon  period  to  the  age  of 
Langland  and  Chaucer,  or  from  1250  to  1350. 
Others  comprise  under  this  term  the  semi-Saxon 
also,  while  some  apply  it  to  all  English  before 
the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

0-LE-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  Producing  oil;  as,  "Olci/er- 
oiis  soil"  ;   "  Olelferous  seed." 

0'LE-0-GR.\PH,  n.  A  picture  produced  in  oils  by 
a  process  analogous  to  that  of  lithographic 
painting. 

0-LE-O-MAR'GA-RINE,  n.  [L.  o^eHoi,  oil,  and  Eng. 
margarine.]  A  substitute  for  butter  jirepared 
from  beef-tallow ;  artificial  butter  ;   butterine. 

0-LE-OP'TEX, 

0-LE-OP'TEXE, 

0-LE-OS'I-TY,  )(.  Oilincss;  fatness.  [Ludicrous.] 
'•  His  viscosity,  his  oleosity,  and  his  suscitabil- 
ity."  B.  Jonson. 

OL-FAC'TOR,      I  „.     The  organ  of  smelling  ;  the 

OL-FAC'TO-RY,  J  nose.      [ll.  dc  ludicrous.]  Houthey. 

^I'  |Cf>      )  [Gr.  oAiyos,  few.]     A  prefix  in  words  of 
OL'l-GO.  J  Greek  origin,  signifying /eic  :   as,  olig- 
arch,  oligoaen^. 

6l'I-GARBH-IST,  n.   One  who  favors  an  oligarchy. 

OL'I-GO-CENE,  n.  [Prefix  oligo,  and  Gr.  Ka.iv6%, 
recent.]  (Geol.)  A  fourth  division  of  the  ter- 
tiary, made  by  some  geologists  by  separating  an 
upper  portion  of  the  Eocene  and  uniting  it  with 
the  lower  strata  of  the  Miocene,  so  as  to  form  a 
separate  group  : — so  named  from  comprising  but 
few  fossils. 

O'LI-0  (ol'yj),  n.  Add.  A  dish  of  stewed  meat ; 
an  olla. 

Great  olios  rather  make  a  show  than  provoke  appetite. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

t  OL-I-VERE',  n.  [Old  Fr.  oliver.]  An  olive- 
yard. 

And  they  brent  all  the  comes  in  that  land, 

And  all  her  oUvcres  and  v^nea  eke.  Chaucer. 

0-LYM'PyS,  I  „.    [Gr.'OAv(Ltn-o«]    (Greek  Myth.)  A 
0-LUM'POS,  J  celebrated  mountain  of  Greece,  the 

summit  or  upper  region  of  which  was  the  abode 

of  the  gods. 

OM,  n.  The  sacred  monosyllable  of  the  Brahmans, 
supposed  to  be  a  combination  of  the  three  letters 
A,  U,  M,  mystically  significant  of  the  Supreme 
Being  combining  within  himself  his  three  man- 
ifestations of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva;  the 
eternal  self  which  underlies  the  universe. 

He  who  meditates  on  Om  meditates  on  the  spirit  of  man  as 
identical  with  the  spirit  in  nature.  Max  Muller. 

0-MA'SUM,  n.  [L.,  bullock's  tripe.]  (Comp. 
Anat.)  The  third  stomach,  or  manyplies,  of  ru- 
minant animals. 

O'MEN,  V.  a.  1.  To  prognosticate;  to  presage; 
as,  "This  omens  mi.«fortune." 

2.  To  infer,  as  from  omens;  to  foresee. 

All  omened  the  tragical  contents.        Sir  TT.  Scott. 

O'SIEN.  V.  n.  To  presage,  as  an  omen;  as,  "This 
omens  ill  for  his  future." 

0-MfiN'T.\L,  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  relating  to  the 
omentum. 

OM-Ni'E-TY,  n.  That  which  comprehends  every- 
thing; the  all -comprehensive;  —  hence,  the 
Deity  ;  the  universe,     [r.]  iSir  T.  Browne. 


5m'NI-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  omnis,  all,  and  facio,  to 
make.]     To  make  universal,     [u.] 

Omiiify  the  disputed  point  into  the  transcendental,  and  yoo 
may  dety  the  opponent  to  lay  hold  of  it.  Coleridge. 

6m-NI-PER-CIp'I-ENCE,  n.  Add.  The  quality  or 
faculty  of  perceiving  all  things;  universal  per- 
ception. 

He  [Coleridge]  seemed  an  impersonation  of  some  antique 
godlike  being,  shedding  a  light  around  him  of  poetic  eflulgence 
and  omnipercipience.  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke. 

ON,  prep.  Add.  f  Of.  "  Your  exposition  on  the 
holy  text."  Shak. 

Have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ?  Shak. 

ONCE  (wuns),  arf.    Add.    As  soon  as  ;  just ;  only  ; 

as,  '•  Once  I  am  up  I  will  set  to  work";  "If  I 

were  once  well,  I  would  attend  to  it." 
t  ONE'LY  (on'lf),a.    Only;  especial;  chief.    "His 

onely  foe."  /Spenser. 

ONE-SELF'   (wun-gglf'),  reflex,  pron.     A    common 

contraction  for  one's  self. 

ONGL^E  (oii-sVa),  p.  a.  [Fr.,  clawed.]  (Her.)  An 
epithet  applied  to  the  talons  or  claws  of  beasts 
or  birds  when  borne  of  a  different  tincture  from 
that  of  the  body  of  the  animal. 

ON'-HANG-ER,  n.     [Comp.  Ger.  anhdnger,  a  de- 

jiendant.]     One  who  hangs  or  depends  on  an- 

.  other;  a  dependant;  a  close  follower.     [Scotch.] 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

t  ON-LOFT',    -I  ad.     [A.  S.  on   lyfte,  in   the  air.] 

t  ON-LOFTE',  J  Aloft ;    on    high  ;    above   ground. 

"  Christ  on-lofte."  Chancer. 

And  she  kept  her  father's  life  on  lo/te.  Chaucer. 

0-NSM-A-T0-P(E'IA  (-pc'ya),  n.  Add.  The  for- 
mation of  words  in  imitation  of  the  sounds  of 
the  objects  meant  to  be  suggested  by  the  words. 
(Onomatopoeia  is  believed  by  most  philologists 
to  be  the  main  factor  in  the  original  formation 
of  language.) 

0-NOM-.\-TO-P0-E'SIS,  n.    Same  as  0>fOJfAT0PCEiA. 

ON'RUSH,  n.  A  rush  onward;  a  driving  on  with 
violence  and  rapidity. 

In  that  first  onrush  of  life's  chariot-wheels, 
M'e  know  not  if  the  forests  move  or  we. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

dN-TQ-gSU'E-SIS,  1  „.     [Gr.  S^v,   oi^tos,  p.  pr.  of 
ON-TOgCE-NY,  J  fljj.i,  I  am,  and  yeveaii,  yevo^, 

generation.]  (Physiol.)  The  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  from  the  iinpreg- 
nati(m  of  the  ovum  till  it  reaches  the  stage  of 
being  a  perfect  member  of  a  species ;  the  history 
of  the  different  stages  through  which  the  embryo 
passes  from  its  impregnation  till  it  becomes  a 
complete  foetus. 

The  ontogeny  of  every  individual  repeats  its  phylogeny. 

Amer.  Cye. 

5N-T0-QE-n£t'IC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  on- 
togeny. 

The  ontogenetic  development  of  the  individual  in  the  higher 
animals  repaats  the  phylogcnctic  development  of  the  race. 

Prof.  A.  Thomson. 

O-O-GO' NI-tJM,  n.;  pi.  d-O-Od'NI-A.  [Gr.  i,6v, 
an  egg,  an  I  y6va<:,  reproduction,  offspring.] 
(Bot.)  In  certain  cryptogams,  as  Algce,  one  of 
the  cells  in  which  the  germinal  bodies,  or 
oospheres,  are  formed. 

f  OON,  «.  A  a.  One;  the  same.  "  Many  oo7i"  = 
many  a  one;  "  Ever  in  oon"  =  ever  the  same, 
continually.  (This  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
"ever  and  on.") 

O'0-SPHERE,  H.  [Gr.  u6v,  an  egg,  and  Eng. 
sj>hcre.']  (Bot.)  In  certain  cryptogams,  aS 
Algie,  one  of  the  female  reproductive  bodies 
formed  within  the  oogonium.  Reproduction 
takes  place  through  contact  with  the  speruiato- 
zoid.  The  oospheres  are  usually  many  hundred 
or  even  thousand  times  larger  than  the  sperma- 
tozoids. — Written  also  oospore. 

6'0-SPORE,  n.  [Gr.  aov,  an  egg,  and  Eng.  spore."] 
(Physio/.) — See  OoSPHERE. 

0-6t'I-C0ID§,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  u6v,  an  egg,  tUto>,  to 
produce,  and  suffix  oid.]  (Zobl.)  Dana's  name 
for  the  semi-oviparous  mammals,  comprising  the 
marsupials  and  the  monotremes. 

66zE,  V.  a.  To  send  forth  or  eject  in  a  gentle 
flow,  [r.]  "  Black  rocks  which  noze  sovereign 
earth-butter."  Edwin  Arnold. 


A,  B,  i,  O,  V,  t,  long;   X,  fi,  I,  5,  t,  Y,  short;    A,  E,  I,  O,  V,  y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  FAST,  fAlL;    HjfelR,  HER;    mIeN,  SIR,* 
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6p.  {Mu*.)  An  abbreviation  for  opiu  (work) ; 
thus,  "  Thalberg  Op.  29"  means  the  29th  work 
of  Thalberg. 

9-PAL\)-TyPE,  H.  (Phot.)  A  picture  on  milky 
glutia. 

O'PEX  (o'pn))  "•  Add.  The  open,  open  country 
or  space ;  country  or  space  free  from  encum- 
brance; as,  "  Let  us  fight  in  the  open." 

O'PKN-CUT,  n.  (J/iHin//.)  A  level  without  a 
covering  driven  across  the  course  of  a  vein. 

Ol''ER-.\-BOUFFE  (-UQf),  u.  [Fr.  ojiSra,  and 
boiij^e,  comio;  It.  buffo,  a  bufibon.]  {Drama.) 
A  cuuiio  opera  of  low  life. 

5p'ER-ATE,  17.  a.  Add.  To  set  and  keep  in  op- 
eration ;  to  manage  the  operation  or  working 
of;  to  cause  to  operate ;  to  work  ;  as,  "  To  oper- 
ate a  machine"  ;   "  To  operate  a  semaphore." 

5PH-T-r>G'RA-PHy,  n.  [Gr.  6<.ts,  a  serpent,  and 
ypai^ai,  to  Write.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  description  of  ser- 
pents. 

OpH'I-O-LItE,  ?i.  [Gr.  o4>i<;,  a  serpent,  and  KiOot, 
a  stone.]  {Mux.)  A  mineral  used  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  consisting  of  a  variegated 
mixture  of  serpentine  with  either  calcite,  dolo- 
mite, or  magnesite.  Its  i)revailing  color  is 
dark  green  mottled  with  lighter  green,  red,  and 
white;  and  it  is  found  in  various  localities  in 
the  United  States,  as  also  at  Portsoy,  Scotland, 
the  Vosges,  France,  Ac. 

dPH-T-O-MOn'PHA,  n.  jd.  [Gr.  0.^19,  0^109,  a  ser- 
pent, and  iiop<j>rj,  form.]  (Zool.)  A  small  order 
of  tropical  snake-like  amphibians,  having  a 
body  marked  with  transverse  grooves,  no  limbs, 
and  eyes  ru<limentary  or  wanting.  Some  sup- 
pose them  to  be  the  last  remnants  of  a  race  to 
which  the  Labyrinthodonts  belonged. 

dPH-I-dx'Y-LdN,  n.  [Gr.  o^t?,  o4>iot,  a  snake,  and 
|uAo»',  wood.]  (Bot.)  The  Stryhiios  co/.ubrt'na, 
or  snake-wood,  an  East-Indian  tree  of  the  order 
Loijaniacese: — so  named  from  being  used  medici- 
nally for  snake-bites. 

OPH-THiL'MiTB,  >ft  [Gr.o<^ffaA/itds,an  eye.]  {Zool.) 
The  short  stalk  on  which  each  eye  of  a  crusta- 
cean is  borne. 

0-PlS-THO-C(E'LI-AN,  1  «.  [Gr.5,r«r9.,  behind,  and 
g-PIS-THO-CCE'LOys,  j  KorAos,  hollow.]  Hollow  or 
concave  behind: — specifically  {Conip.  Anat.), 
noting  vertebrae  having  the  cavity  in  the  pos- 
terior part  and  the  ball  in  front,  as  in  certain 
extinct  crocodiles. 

9P-P0R'TUN-T§M,  >i.  The  art  of  seizing  oppor- 
tunities or  turning  opportunities  to  advantage. 

Lord  Reaconsflcld  is  the  great  modern  professor  of  oppor- 
tunum,  to  whioh  the  tactics  of  U.  Uauibetla  tiave  given  a  name 
in  France.  Fortnightly  Rev. 

9P-P0§-A-bTl'I-TT,  »i.  Capability  of  being  op- 
posed or  of  acting  in  opposition  : — specifically 
(Comp.  Anat.),  capability  of  acting  in  a  line 
directly  opposite  to  that  of  another  organ. 

In  no  sarai^e  liave  I  ever  seen  the  slightest  approach  to  oppot- 
abilitg  of  the  great  toe,  which  is  the  essential  feature  of  apes. 

Wallace. 

OP-P0§'.\-BLE,  n.  Add.  {Comp.  Anat.)  Noting 
an  organ  so  formed  and  situated  as  to  be  capable 
of  acting  in  a  line  directly  opposite  to  that  of 
another  organ  or  set  of  organs ;  as,  "  The  great 
too  in  apes  is  opposable  to  the  other  toes." 

f  OP'TI-MATE,  n.     [L.  optlmntes,  the  aristocracy ; 

from   opfimus,  best.]      A   man  of    the  highest 

rank;  an  aristocrat ;  a  chief  or  ruler. 

Chapman. 
Op-TI-MIs'TIC,  a.   Of  or  relating  to,  partaking  of 

the  nature  of,  or  characterized   by,  optimism. 

"Optimistic  arguments."  H.  Spencer. 

O'Pm,  n.  ;  pi.  dP'E-RA.  [L.,  work.]  A  musical 
composition : — often  abbreviated  into  op.,  which 
see  in  Suppl. 

t  O'PyE,  n.     Opium. 

A  clarrt,  made  of  a  certain  wine, 

With  narcotics  and  oput  of  Thebea  One.       Ckaueer. 

Ob'ANGE-MAN,  n.    Add.    {Enff.  &  Irish  Hist.)    A 


supporter  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange  (after- 
ward William  III.  uf  England),  in  his  struggle 
for  the  English  crown. 

0-KA'RI-AN,  a.  [L,  orrt,  the  coast.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  coast: — specificiilly  (Eihnol.),  un 
epithet  applied  by  Dall  to  the  c(>a.-<t  tribes  of 
North  America  from  Alaska  to  Labrador  inclu- 
sive; as,  ''Orarian  Eskimos." 

0-RA'B{-AN,  n.  A  dweller  on  the  coa«t: — specifi- 
cally {EthnoL),  an  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  the 
North-American  arctic  and  sub-arctic  coast. 

Dall. 

O'RATE,  V.  n.  To  pronounce  an  oration  ;  to  make 
a  formal  public  speech.     [Vulgar,  U.  S.] 

ORB,  V.  n.  To  change  or  grow  into  an  orb  ;  to  be- 
come round.     [Poet.] 

Or  that  the  past  will  always  win 

A  glory  from  its  being  far. 

And  orb  into  the  jwrfect  star 
We  saw  not,  when  wc  moved  therein.      Tennfon. 

ORB'-FISH,  i(.  {Ich.)  The  Chmtodon  orhis,  a  fish 
of  the  Indian  seas,  of  circular  form,  and  desti- 
tute of  scales,  but  covered  with  a  hard  skin  set 
with  small  prickles. 

OR'BI-TA-RY,  a.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  surround- 
ing, the  orbit;  as,  "Orbitary  feathers." 

OR-CHES-TRA'TION,  n.    {Mm.)     The  same  as  In- 

STKUME.VTATION. 

OR-GHI-DA'CE-M,  |  „.  pi,  {Bot.)  An  interesting 
OK-CHID'E-JE,  J  natural  order  of  endogenous 
plants,  especially  remarkable  for  their  gro- 
tesquely shaped  perianths  or  flowers,  in  many  in- 
stances resembling  insects,  and  for  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  genera  produce  flowers  of  two  or 
three  different  forms  on  the  same  plant.  The 
pollen  coheres  in  masses,  fertilization  being 
almost  always  effected  by  insects.  The  species 
are  mostly  tropical  and  epi|)hytal,  but  those  of 
the  temperate  regions  are  terrestrial. 

OR-CHId'E-AN,  a.     Orchidaceous;  orchideous. 

Daricin. 

■f"  ORD,  n.  Add.  [A.  S.  ord,  a  beginning,  a  point.] 
A  beginning.    "  This  story  written  ord  and  end." 

Chancer. 

Ords  and  ends,  literally,  beginnings  and  ends; 

hence,  odd  scraps,  as  of  cloth  cut  from  the  two 

extremities  of  a  larger  piece;  remnants.     (This 

is  the  origin  of  the  phrase  "  odds  and  ends.") 

OR-D.\IN'ER  (or-dan'fr),  n.  Add.  pi.  {Eng.  Hist.) 
A  body  of  nobles  to  whom  the  affairs  of  Eng- 
land wei-e  intrusted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. : 
— so  named  from  the  statutes  or  ordinances  they 
ordained. 

Bannockburn  left  Kdward  powerless,  and  Lancaster  at  the 
head  of  the  Ordainers  became  supreme.  (Jreen. 

OR'DE-.\L-BARK,    n.      The    sassy-bark    of   West 

Africa,  used  as  an  ordeal  for  suspected  persons. 

— See  Sassy-bark,  Suppl. 
OR'DER,  (1.    Add.    {Arch.)     The  name  applied  to 

the  subordinate  or  smaller  mullions  and  tracery 

in  a  window. 

f  OR'DER-A-BLE,  a.  Amenable  or  obe<lient  to 
orders.  "  Being  very  orderable  in  all  his  sick- 
ness." Fuller. 

OR'DI-XAL,  a.  Add.  {Classification.)  As  re- 
lates to  orders ;  belonging  to  an  order. 

The  whole  lapse  of  geological  time  has  as  yet  yielded  not  a 
single  new  ordinal  type  of  vegetable  structure.  Htutef. 

OR'DI-N.\NCE,  n.  Add.  1.  {Arch.)  A  composi- 
tion of  some  particular  order  or  state. 

2.  pi.  {Eufj.  Hist.)  Certain  conditions  or 
statutes  enforced  on  Edward  II.  by  the  ordainers 
appointed  by  Parliament  in  1310. 

OR'DOX-NANCE,  1  „,   [Fr.]   An  ordinance  ;  a  law. 

OR'D(>NANCE,     ]  Robertson.     Prtseott. 

0-K£C'TIC,  fJ.  [Gr.  op«Tiico*;  from  oprjw,  to  reach 
after.]'  Of  or  relating  to  the  desires  or  appe- 
tites; prompting  to  gratification  ;  appetitive. 

O-IiE-O-DdS'Tl-DX,  II.  pi.  [Gr.  o/w.  o/ko*,  a  moun- 
tain, and  ojoiif.  biovrov,  a  tooth.]  (/■""'.)  A 
family  of  extinct  hoofed  mammals  uniting  the 


even-hoofed  and  uneven-hoofed  ungnUtef,  of 
whiub  the  gonuii  Ortudon,  iut«rniedi«te  bctwcMl 
the  deer,  cmiucI,  and  hog,  i«  the  type : — au  nsiaed 
from  tlivir  molar  tectb  formiuK  a  ouuplete  cun- 
cave.  Their  remuina  are  fuuud  nut  later  than 
the  White  Hiver  |>eriud  of  the  Miocene  age. 

OR-B-(k;'HA-PIIY,  «.  [Or.  Jp<K.  op«e«.  a  mounUln, 
and  Ypa^,  to  write.]  (I'hgt.  Ut<uj.,  Meteor., 
<('<■.]  That  de{iartment  of  Mienee  which  eon* 
cerns  itself  with  mountain*  and  the  phcnomeaa 
connected  with  them  ;  orography. 

OR'OAN-DIE,  )  „.     [Fr.   organdi.]     A    very   lifbt 
OR'UAN-DY,  i  »i<l  tran8|iarent  clear  or  checked 
muslin  for  ladies'  dresKen. 

OR-gXN'IC,  a.  Add.  {Language.)  Denoting  lan- 
guages that  indicate  change  of  relation  by  in- 
ternal change  of  the  root;  inflectional.— >8ee 
I.NFLECTIO.N,  Suppl. 

Inflectional  langaagea  he  ISchlegrl]  eostlden  nftrtt*  t»  th» 
others,  and  be  calls  them  organic  laa(ua(es.  Amtr.  Cft. 

6r'GAN.I§M,  »i.    Add.    {Physiol.)    (a)  A  unity  of 

organs. 


Man  is  not  an  orgaKltm : 
organs. 


be  Is  aa  iBtoltlfvac*  ««th4  bv 
atr  W.  HmmUfn. 


{b)  The  being  resulting  from,  or  convii^ting  of, 
a  unity  of  living  organs;  an  individual  endued 
with  organs  and  life;  an  organized  being: — ap- 
plied both  to  animals  and  to  plants. 

OB-GAN-O-QfeN'E-SlS,  1  „.        [See    OncAXocEsr.! 

OR-G.\N.og'E-Ny,         \  {Physiol.)    The  origin  and 

development  of  organs  in  animals  and  plants. 

0B-G.\N-O-gfiX'IC,  a.  Of  or  perUining  to  organ- 
ogeny or  the  development  of  organs. 

OR-GAN-OG'RA-PHy,  n.  Add.  That  department 
of  biology  which  treats  of  the  form,  structure, 
and  functions  of  organs,  whether  of  animals  or 
of  plants. 

OR-GAN-O-LftP'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  opyavoi',  an  organ, 
and  Aafx|3ai%i,  to  take.]  Seizing  or  making  an 
impression  upon  the  organ  of  any  of  the  senses, 
as  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  Ac.     [r.] 

OB-G.\N-0-PL.\S'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  opyatvr,  an  organ, 
and  wAaao-w,  to  form.]  {Physiol.)  Secreting 
or  fashioning  organ-tissue;  as,  " Orgamoplattie 
cells." 

6'BI-6XT,  V.  a.  Add.  1.  To  locate  or  erect  with 
strict  regard  to  the  cardinal  points,  or  so  that 
one  part,  as  the  chancel  of  a  church,  shall  ex- 
actly face  the  east. 

The  pyramids  were  not  oriMiMrf  in  kcaiaalBuaar.   W'ltHr. 

Hence,  2.  {Fig.)  To  find  one's  position;  ta 
discover  where  one  is;  to  adjust  one's  self. 
0-R1-£nT'ATE,  or  0'RI-£X-TATE.  r.  a.  \.  To  cause 
to  iuove  or  veer  toward  the  east ;  to  give  aa 
eastern  direction  to;  to  build,  as  a  church,  ao 
tliiit  the  altar  or  principal  part  shall  be  toward 
the  east. 

2.  To  determine  the  east  point  of  an  object, 
and  from  that  its  relations  to  the  other  |M>intS 
of  the  compass. 

Hence,  3.  To  order  or  arrange,  as  one's  con- 
cepts and  ideas ;  to  order,  as  one's  mind  or  one's 
knowlc<lge. 
O-RI-feXT'ATE,   or   6'BI-tN-TATK,  e.    a.       1.    To 
move  or  veer  towani  the  cast. 

2.  To  determine  the  cast  point  of  the  com- 
pass, and  from  that  the  other  ]M>ints. 

Hence,  3.  To  arrange  in  the  mind  the  differ- 
ent points  of  one's  knowledge  clearly  and  in 
their  mutual  relations.  krautk. 

4.  To  worship  toward  the  eart. 

6-RI-EX-TA'TIoN,  ".  Add.  1.  The  determination 
of  the  rust  |>«int  of  the  compaw. 

2.  The  onlcring  or  arrangement  of  the  differ- 
ent points  of  one's  knowledge. 

3.  The  act  of  worshipping  toward  the  east. 

O-RlS'KA-XT,  ".  {Amer.  Geol.)  Noting  the 
latest  period  of  the  I'pper  Silurian  age.  corre- 
sponding to  the  Lower  Ludlow  of  Ureal  Britain  : 
— so  named  from  the  prevalence  of  rocks  of  Ibia 
period  near  Oriskany.  Uncida  county.  New  York. 

OR'LKT,  a.    {Arrk.)    Sane  a*  Oku>. 


m6vE,  nob,  s6X;    Bthh,  BOR,  bCle,  annual,  u,   French.— q,  Q,  g,  fc  »o/t ;   C,  G,  S,  1.  hard;    n,  m,  nasal;   §  os  i;  J  a«  ft.— THIS,  Ala. 
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OB'mAzD,  1  n.      [Contracted  from   Zend  Ahxira- 

OK'MUZD,  J  Mnzdn. — See  Oromasdes.]  In  the 
ancient  religion  of  Persia,  founded  by  Zoroaster 
and  still  followed  by  the  Parsees,  one  of  the  two 
self-existing  opposing  deities,  equally  sharing 
in  the  work  of  creation  and  in  influence  over 
man.  Orniuzd  is  the  good  and  holy  deity  or 
principle,  as  Ahriman  is  the  wicked. 

OR'NC-THO-DELPH,  n.  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Or- 
nithodelphia. 

dU-NI-THO-0£L'Pin-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  opi/ts,  opviffo?, 
a  bird,  and  Se\(pv^,  a  womb.]  (Zoiil.)  The 
monotremes,  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the 
mammals,  based  on  the  reproductive  organs: — 
so  named  from  the  resemblance  of  their  struc- 
ture, espeaially  in  the  cloaca,  to  that  of  birds. 
It  comprises  only  the  duck-mole  and  the  porcu- 
pine ant-eater. 

OR-NI-THO-SCSL' I-DA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  opvn,  opviflos, 
a  bird,  and  o-iceAis,  <r«\tSos,  the  haunch.]  {Pal.) 
A  genus  of  extinct  animals,  intermediate  in 
structure,  especially  as  regards  the  pelvis,  be- 
tween reptiles  and  birds,  but  generally  classed 
with  the  former. 

6R-0-M.\5'DES,  I  „.     [Zend,  Ahnra-Mazda,  Great 
6R-0-M.\Z'DKS,  j  Lord.]     The   supreme  deity  of 
the  Parsees: — comui  nily  written   Ormazd,   Or- 
niuzd.— See  Okmaz:),  Sujipl. 

0-RO-TDnD',  a.  Add.  Having  a  full,  clear,  and 
musical  sound,  as  the  voice,     [ii.] 

OR'PHAN-A^E  (iir'fan-ij),  v.  Add.  1.  The  state 
of  being  an  orphan ;  the  condition  of  an  orphan ; 
orphanhood. 

■"  But  thou."  I  murmured, — to  engage 
The  child's  speech  farther, — "  hast  an  age 
Too  tender  for  this  orphanage."         E.  B.  Browning. 

2.  An  institution  for  orphans. 

OR'PHBEY  (iir'frg),  »t.  [Fr.  or/roi";  Vtov.  anrfres; 
Low  L.  finrij'riijium,  anriphriginm — from  L. 
aiintm,  go]d,  und  phryc/ium,  the  workof  tlie^jAcy- 
gio,  an  embroiderer  in  gold,  from  the  skill  of  the 
PhrijijiiuiB  in  ;his  art.]  A  band  or  bands  of 
gold  and  rich  embroidery  affixed  to  ecclesiastical 
vestments  : — written  also  orfroy,  orfrayn. 

Fail-holt. 

OB'TIIO.  [Gr.  opdds,  right.]  A  Greek  prefix  im- 
plying straightness,  rightness,  correctness,  up- 
rightness, and  the  like  ;  as,  ocfAognathous,  ortho- 
doxy, ort/tography,  or^Aotropal,  <fcc. 

OR-THO-Di-XG'O-NAL,  a.  [Gr.  6p9os,  straight,  and 
Eng.  diagonal.]  {Crystal.)  Noting  the  lateral 
axis  of  a  crystal  or  the  diameter  at  right  angles 
to  the  vertical. 

OR-TIIO-DOX'I-CAL,  a.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  char- 
acterized by,  orthodoxy. 

0R-TH6g'A-MY,  n.  [Gr.  opfldy,  straight,  and 
yo/no?,  marriage.]  {Bot.)  That  style  of  fertili- 
zation in  which  the  pollen  falls  directly  from 
the  anther  on  the  stigma ;  direct  or  immediate 
fertilization. 

OR-THOG-NA'TIILJM,  n.  The  state  of  being  or- 
thognathic. 

OR-THOG-NA'THOIIS,  1  a.  [Gr.  opWj,  straight, 
OB-TIIOG-NA'THIC,  ]  and  vrafloj,  the  jaw.]  Hav- 
ing the  jaws  nearly  straight  under  the  brow,  • 
and  not  projecting  as  in  the  negro ;  noting  a 
skull  in  which  the  brow  does  not  recede,  but 
rises  upright  from  the  bones  of  the  face. 

OR'THO-PHYRE,  n.  [Gr.  6p9d9,  straight,  and  Trop- 
4)i;pa,  purple.]  {Mill.)  A  porphyroid  rock  con- 
sisting of  a  base  of  orthoclase-felsite,  red,  brown, 
or  whitish  in  color,  and  much  like  jasper  in  lus- 
tre and  fracture,  with  disseminated  crystals  of 
orthoclase. 

OR'THO-TOXE,  a.  [Gr.  hpOdi,  right,  and  toco?, 
tone,  accent.]  (Gr.  Gram.)  Retaining  its 
proper  accent : — said  of  certain  particles  gener- 
ally enclitic,  but  not  so  when  used  interroga- 
tively. 

0-RYC'TER,    1,1,    [Gr.  opvKT^p,  a  digger.]    (Zool.) 
0-RYC'TERE,  )  The  aard-vark  of   South  Africa:— 
written  also  orycterope. 


O-BYC-TO-giE-OL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  bpvKToi,  what  is 
dug,  a  mineral,  and  Eng.  geology.]  That 
branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  minerals  in  the  earth.  Thomas. 

Os.     {Chem.)     The  symbol  of  osmium. 

O'SA^E-OR'ANgiE,  u.  [From  its  orange-like  fruit, 
and  from  its  being  first  found  in  the  Osage 
country.]  {Bot.)  A  spreading,  ornamjental 
tree  {Madura  aurantiacea)  of  the  mulberry 
family  {Moraceie),  frequently  kept  dwarf  and 
used  as  a  hedge-plant.  Its  elastic  yellow  wood 
is  called  how-wood,  from  its  being  used  by  the 
Indians  for  making  bows. 

6s'CAN,  ji.  [L.  Osci,  Opsci;  Gr.  'OviKoi,  Oseans.] 
{Elhnol.  &,  Ling.)  One  of  an  ancient  Italian 
people,  known  more  commonly  as  Samnites ; 
also,  their  language.  The  remains  of  the  latter, 
gathered  from  coins  and  incriptions,  show  it  to 
have  been  kindred  with  Latin. 

0'§IER-Y  (O'zbgr-f), «.  A  place  where  osiers  are 
grown.  Webster. 

0-Si'BlS,  n.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Egyp- 
tian deities,  brother  and  husband  of  Isis.  He 
is  the  judge  of  the  dead,  awarding  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  the  future  state. 

The  grand 
Osiris,  holding  in  his  hand 
The  lotus.  Longfellow. 

0§-MOM'E-TRY,  n.  [See  Osmometer.]  {Chem.) 
The  art  or  process  of  using  the  osmometer;  the 
measurement  of  the  velocity  of  the  osmotic  cur- 
rent. 

0§-m6m'E-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  6o-/ix^,  an  odor,  and  nerpeto, 
to  measure.]  The  art  or  process  of  estimating 
the  qualities  of  odoriferous  substances. 

5§-M0-N0-S0L'0-gJY,  n.  [Gr.  6o-/ot^,  smell,  and  Eng. 
nosology.]  That  branch  of  medicine  which  re- 
lates to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  sense  of 
smell. 

OS  SE-IN,     I  ,1.     [Ij.  o«,  ossts,  a  bone.]     {Physiol.) 
OS'SE  Tne,  j  —See  Ostein,  Suppl. 

6S'SE-LET,  j(.  Add.  (Comp.  Anat.  &  Pal.)  The 
internal  bone  of  a  cephalopod,  as  the  pen  of  a 
squid. 

OS'TE-AL,  a.  [Gr.  oaTeov,  a  bone.]  Of  or  re- 
lating to  bone. 

OS  TE-IX,    I  „.     [Gr.  oo-Tetvos,  bony;  from  oa-reov, 

OS'TE-INE,  J  a  bone.]  {Physiol.)  (a)  The  organic 
or  animal  matter  of  bone  remaining  after  the 
removal  of  the  earthy  matters.    (6)  Bone-tissue. 

f  OS-TfejfD',  V.  a.     [L.  ostendo,  to  show.]     To  show. 
Mercy  to  mean  offenders  we'll  oetend.       J.  Webster. 

OS-TSn'SION,  n.  [See  Ostexd,  snpra.]  The  act  of 
showing  or  exhibiting  : — specifically  {Bom.  Oath. 
Oh.),  the  exhibition  of  the  sacrament  to  com- 
municants for  their  adoration. 

OS'TE-O-BLXsT,  n.  [Gr.  btrreov,  a  bone,  and  ^Aatr- 
Tos,  a  sprout.]  {Physiol.)  One  of  the  granular 
corpuscles  or  cells  constituting  the  formative 
element  of  bone. 

OS-TE-0-DEN'TINE,  n.  [Gr.  bareov,  a  bone,  and 
L.  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth.]  {Physiol.)  A  sub- 
stance intermediate  between  dentine  and  bone, 
forming  the  main  substance  of  the  teeth  of  ver- 
tebrates.    It  is  covered  by  the  enamel. 

0S'TE-0-9£n,  ji.  [Gr.  ocTTe'oi'.  a  bone,  and  yexvaw, 
to  produce.]  (Physiol.)  The  soft,  transparent 
matter  in  bone,  which  becomes  changed  or  ossi- 
fied into  bony  tissue. 

OS-TE-0-gEN'E-SlS,  n.    Same  as  Osteogeny. 
6s'TE-0-TDME,  n.     [Gr.  otTTfov,  a  bone,  and  rofxij,  a 

cutting,  a  dividing.]    (Surg.)    A  strong  pair  of 

nippers  for  cutting  through  bone. 

dS-TE-g-ZO-A'RI-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  btrriov,  a  bone,  and 
i£>ov,  an  animal.]  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  vertebrate  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
as  comprising  those  animals  which  possess  bones. 

OS'TIC,  ff.  [Algonkin,osAYe7jeon,  ahead.]  Noting 
the  language  of  the  Wyandot-Iroquois  and  of  a 
part  of  the  Sioux. — See  WyANDOT-lROQuois  and 
Sioux,  Suppl. 


6S'TRE-I-CULT-UBE,  )i.  [L.  ostrea,  Gr.  b(rrpeov, 
an  oyster,  and  Eng.  culture,  which  see.]  A  gen- 
eral term  for  the  means  employed  to  increase 
the  production  of  oysters ;  the  cultivation  or 
raising  of  oysters. 

OTH'MAN,  n.  &  a.     Same  as  Ottoman. 

Iskander.  the  pride  and  boast 

Of  that  mighty  Otiiman  host,  Longfellow. 

5tH-MA'NEE,  a.  [After  Othman  or  Osman,  the 
founder  of  the  Turkish  empire.]  Ottoman  ; 
Turkish.     "  Syrian  apples,  O/A/nance  quinces." 

Aldrich. 

O'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  o5s,  wtos,  the  ear.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  ear. 

0-TI-OS'I-TY  (o-8h?-5s'i-te),  n.  [L.  otiositas.—Seo 
Otiose.]  The  state  of  being  otiose ;  idleness ; 
indolence.  Thackeray. 

6'TO-CRANE,  n.  [Gr.  o5s,  cords,  the  ear,  and  Kpaviov, 
the  skull.]  (Anat.)  That  part  of  the  skull 
which  is  modified  for  the  reception  of  the  organs 
of  hearing. 

O'TO-LITH,  H.     Same  as  Otolite. 

O'TO-SCOPE,  11.  [Gr.  o5s,  tiros,  the  ear,  and  a-Koiria, 
to  examine.]  (Med.)  An  instrument  for  ex- 
amining the  ear. 

0  TO-STELE,  1  n.    [Gr.  o5s,  wrds,  the  ear,  and  ctttjAt), 
Ttl-STEAL,  J  a  pillar.]     {Comp. 
bone  in  the  skeleton  of  fishes. 


0'T«:)-STEAL,  J  a  pillar.]     ( Comp.  Anat.)    The  ear- 


O-TQ-ZO'UM,  n.  [Gr.'Qros,  a  giant  son  of  Nep- 
tune, and  iiaov,  an  animal.]  {Pal.)  A  gigantic 
biped  labyrinthodont  whose  foot-tracks  are  found 
on  sandstone  slabs  of  the  triassie  of  America. 

OT'TER,  71.  Add.  (Ent.)  A  name  given  to  the 
caterpillar  of  the  ghost-moth  (Hepialus  huniuli), 
destructive  to  hop-plantations  in  England. 

6u'GRI-AN  (O'gri-an),  a.     See  Ugrian,  Suppl. 

6u-RXng'-6u-tXng',  h.    See  Ouang-outang. 

OUS.  (Chem.)  An  affix  to  the  name  of  an  ele- 
ment indicating  that  it  is  present  in  a  com])ound 
— acid  or  salt — in  combination  with  a  less  num- 
ber of  atoms  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  Ac,  than  it 
is  in  compounds  denoted  by  the  affix  ic ;  as, 
ferrous  sulphate;  nt^-oiis  acid. — See  Ic,  Suppl. 

OUT'-BREAK-ER,  n.  A  broken  wave;  a  breaker, 
[u.]  Sonthey. 

ODT'COME,  n.  What  comes  out  of,  or  is  derived  or 
results  from,  anything;  net  result;  issue;  con- 
sequence. 


Literature  is  universally  regarded  as  an  outcome  of  the  popu- 
lar tone  of  feeling.  Contevtp.  Rev. 

f  6uT'EN,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  utian,  to  put  out.]  To 
come  out  with  ;  to  show ;  to  exhibit. 

Whoso  that  listeth  outen  his  folly, 
Let  hrm  come  forth  and  learn  to  multiply  [to  make 
precious  metals  by  alchemy].  Chaucer. 

OUT-FACE',  17.  a.  Add.  To  put  out  of  counte- 
nance or  bear  down  by  facing  or  meeting  boldly. 

I  put  this  painful  question  before  you,  only  that  we  may  face 
it,  and,  as  1  hope,  outface  it.  Buskin. 

OUT'GO-ING,  a.  Going  out ;  quitting;  demitting; 
as,  "The  outgoing  tenant  or  office-holder." 

f  6uT-HEE§',  n.  [Out,  and  A.  S.  hies,  a  call,  a 
command.]  Outcry;  alarm.  "Armed  com- 
plaint, outhees,  and  tierce  outrage."        Chaucer. 

OUT-lXSH',  n.  A  kick  outward;  an  outbreak;  an 
outburst. 

A  moment  is  room  wide  enongh  ...  for  the  outlash  of  a  mur* 
derous  thought  and  sharp  backward  stroke  of  repentance. 

George  Eliot. 

O^T-LEARN'  (-lorn'),  v.  a.  Add.  To  outlive  the 
learning  of;  to  become  too  old  to  learn  ;  to  cease 
to  learn. 

To  love  and  be  beloved. 
Men  and  gods  have  not  outleamed  it.  Emerson. 

O^T'-LOOK-ING  (-Iftk-ing),  n.  The  act  or  state  of 
looking  out  or  away  from  one.  [n.]  "  An  ex- 
pression of  earnest  outlooJcing."    H.  \V.  Beecher. 

6Ct-l6ve',  v.  a.    To  outdo  in  love.    See  0ut.sing. 

Swinburne. 

o6t-MAN',  v.  a.  To  prove  one's  self  a  better  man 
than;  to  outrival;  to  excel.  "To  outman  and 
to  outstrip."  Carlyle. 


A,  E,  i,  6,   U,  Y,    long;    A,  fi,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short;    A,   E,  I,  0,  U,   Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER;    mIeN,  SIR; 


OUTRIGGER 

oftf  bTG-6KB,  n.     Add.     A  light  racing-boat  fur- 

ni8lie<i  with  an  outrigger. 
oCt'sIdE,  «.     Add.     Denoting  the  farthest  limit; 

extreme;  a.s,  "The  otiuide  price  will  nut  exceed 

ten  dollars."     [Colloq.] 
o6t-SINQ',  r.  a.     To  excel  in  singing. 

Old  poeu  ouUing  and  ouilovc  at.         Svinbwme, 
o6t-SPXN',  r,  a.  k  v.  n.     In  the  Cape  Colony,  to 

unyoke  a  8j)an  of  oxen,  horses,  or  mules  from 

their  wagons. 

o6t-SPOK'EN  (-spOk'n),  a.  Apt  to  speak  one's 
mind  freely;  expressing  all  one's  mind;  frank 
and  candid. 

(iUT-SPOK'EN-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  or  character 
of  being  outspoken  ;  frnnk  candor. 

f  oCt-STBEAT',  »).  n.  [Eng.  out,  and  A.  S.  stre- 
dan,  to  spread.]     To  spread  or  flow  out. 

Thou  dfd»t  not  cat 
His  flesh,  nor  suck  those  oils  ' 


Completely    wearied ;    tired 


OtT-WEA'RIED,    a. 
out;  exhausted. 

Thou  wouldst  depart 
Outwearied  to  thy  home,  ere  thou  hadst  heard 
The  whole.  Bryant. 

66t'wIt,  n.  Knowledge  gained  by  observation 
and  experience:  acquired  knowledge: — opposed 
to  illicit,  which  see.     [u.] 

6v'EN-BIRD  (uv'vn-),  n.     {Ornith.)     (a)  One  of 

a    sub-family    (Fur- 

narinx)     of     South-    i\?775Z./5K^^^S^^^-> 

American     tequiros- 

tral  birds,  so  named 

from  the  character  of 

their  nests.  The  hor- 

nero  or  oven-bird  of 

La  Plata  (Fnrnnrius 

rufus)  is  said  to  be 

an  object  of  venera- 
tion  to   the  aborigi-  Oven-bird. 

nes.    (6)  A  popular  name  for  the  Sciurua  auro- 

cupillus   or  golden-crowned   thrush    of    North 

America. 
6'VEB,  ».     (Cricket.)     A  change  of  end  in  bowl- 
ing, and  consequently  of  the  positions  of  the 

fielders. 

f  0-VEB-AL',  ad.     [Ger.  Uberall.]     Everywhere. 

Full  well  beloved  and  familiar  was  he 

With  franklins  overal  in  his  country.  Chaucer. 

0-VBB-CBOWD',  V.  a.    To  crowd  to  excess. 
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6'VEB-Cpp,  n.  The  popular  name  for  a  species 
of  oak,  the  Qiiercu*  mncrornrpa  or  lyniln. 

f  O'VEB-feST,  rt.  Covering  the  rest  of  the  dress; 
uppermost;  outside. 

Full  threadbare  was  his  overfl  courtcpy.        Chaucer. 

6'VEB-HAUL,  H.  A  strict  exaininHtion  or  rQvision, 
as  with  a  view  to  repair  or  correction. 

6'VEB-KIng,  II.  A  monarch  to  whom  another  king 
owes  fealty  for  his  realm  or  part  of  it :  thus,  the 
kings  of  England  before  Bannockburn  claimed 
to  be  overkimjs  of  Scotland. — See  Underkino, 
Suppl. 

f  0-VEB-lXd',  p.  p.  of  overlead.  Put  upon  ;  over-  ' 
reached.  j 

A  milksop  or  a  coward  ape. 
That  will  be  overlad  with  every  wight.         Chaucer. 

6'VEB-LXp,  n.  The  act  or  state  of  overlapping: 
— specifically  (GeoL),  the  expansion  of  over- 
lying conformable  strata  beyond  the  area  of 
those  lying  below,  due  to  an  extension  of  the 
sea  during  the  period  of  deposition. 

O'VEE-LOAD,  n.  A  too  heavy  load ;  a  load  in  ex- 
cess of  the  ability  of  the  bearer. 

O'VER-LORD,  H.  (Eng.  Hist.)  A  rightful  or  legal 
superior;  a  chief  lord. 

The  underkini^s  of  Essex  and  East  Anglia  received  the  creed 
of  their  overlord.  Green. 

6'VER-LOBD-SHIp,  n.  (Eng.  Hint.)  The  dominion 
or  power  of  an  overlord;  the  predominance  and 
rights  of  a  superior  : — said  of  persons  and  king- 
doms. 

Wessex  was  fated  in  the  end  to  win  overlordihip  over  every 
other  English  people.  Green. 

O'VEB-PBO-DUC'TION,  n.  (Com.)  Production  in 
excess  of  demand. 

t  0-VEB-S.\Y',  V.  a.     To  repent,     [r.]  Ford. 

0'VEB-SEA5,  nd.  Across  the  sea ;  from  beyond 
the  sea,  or.  to  a  country  beyond  the  sea. 

Still  from  time  to  time  the  heathen  host 
Swarmed  overeeas,  and  harried  what  was  left. 

Tennyson. 

6'VEB-SfiT,  n.     1.  An  upset;  an  overturn,     [r.] 
2.    Superfluity;    excess.       "This    overget   of 
wealth  and  pomp."  Burnet. 

0'VER-St6-BY,  n.  An  upper  story ;  a  clear-story. 
[u.] 

6'VEB-SyP-PLY',  n.  A  supply  in  excess  of  needs 
or  demand. 

6'VEB-SUP-PLY',  V.  a.  To  supply  in  excess  of 
needs  or  demand  ;  to  overstock  ;  as,  "  The  mar- 
ket was  over-aitpplied  with  cottons." 


PAIXHANS-GUN 

;  6'VER-TIRK,  ti.  a.    { I'rtthylerinn  Ckurek.)    To  tor 
1      a  pru|KM<itl  or  overture  before  a  iiu|<«rior  Gburch 
court.— See  Ovetiri  hk,  «.,  3. 

o-v^rB-wrr'.  V.  a.    To  outwit.    [■.]  8wi/t. 

^t-\l^i'^^VUi)ti,  a.     Add.     Specifically,  noting  re- 

I      cvptiicleo  in  certain  lUiimnU  in  wliicb  tbv  egK*  ar« 

I      received  after  being  diitcharged  from  the  ovary. 

0-V}-NA'TION,  II.    [From  L.  orii,  a  sheep,  on  typ* 

of    r(irciii»(ioii.]      (Med.)      Inoculation  of   in« 

human  subject  with  the  rinu  of  oviiM  imall- 

pox. 

0-VI-p5§' jT,  V.  n.   To  deposit  eggi  by  means  of  an 

ovipositor  : — said  of  insecta. 
OWT'ICE,  II.     Same  as  OucH. 

U'WIIKB,  nd.  Anywhere.  "  If  he  fonnd  o^eher  % 
good  fellow."  Ckanetr. 

OX-X(;'!I),  II.  Add.  (Ckem.)  An  acid  wboea 
radical  contains  oxygen. 

5x'-nEABT,  II.  A  large  rariety  of  cherry,  m 
named  from  its  shape. 

OX'TO,  «■     (Chem.)     SameaaOxiDK.  Dama. 

Ox'y-TONE,  a.  [See  the  noun.]  Having  a  sharp 
sound ;  having  an  acute  accent  on  the  la«t  iyl> 
lable. 

OY'LCT,     1  „.     [Fr.  (riiut,  a  little  eye.]    (Ane. 

OEIL'LET.  j  Fort.)  A  narrow  slit  through  which 
arrows  could  be  fired: — more  s|>eci6cally,  the 
round  hole  in  which  the  slit  terminate*. 

OYS'TEB-B£d,  n.  Add.  An  enclooure  in  a  tidal 
river,  estuary,  or  margin  of  the  sea,  where  oy»- 
ters  are  fattenetl  for  sale : — in  Scotland,  called 
a  tcalp  or  oytter-acalp. 

OZ-tiK'EB-iTE,  n.     See  Ozocerite. 

6-ZO-NA'TION,  n.  The  process  of  impregnating 
or  treating  with  ozone.  Faraday. 

O'ZOXE,  II.  Add.  An  allotropic  modification  of 
oxygen  difi'ering  from  ordinary  oxygen  only  in 
that  its  molecule  contains  three  atoms;  electri- 
fied oxygen  : — so  named  from  the  peculiar  odor 
it  emits  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  seriea 
of  electric  sparks. 

O-ZfiN-O-MfiT'BIC,  a.     Of  or  relating  to  oionom- 

etry. 
0-Z()-NOM'E-TBy,  II.     The  process  of  determining 

the  amount  of  ozone  present  in  the  atmosphere. 


P. 


P.     (Chem.)    The  symbol  of  phosphorus. 

t  PAAS,  )  II.  giiig,  it  pi.    [Fr.  pas.]    A  pace ;  paces. 

f  PAS,     J  "  The  height  of  sixty  paaa."       Chancer. 

PACE,  n.  Add.  (Arch.)  The  landing  on  a  broad 
step  in  a  stair.  Ency.  lirit. 

"t  PACE,  e.  n.     To  pass;  to  depart.    "  Ere  I  joace." 

Chaucer. 
pXCH-Y-DEB'MAL,  a.     Of  or  belonging  to  pachy- 
derms.    "Puchydermal  dentition."  Owen. 
pXcK,  v.  a.     To  carry,  as  goods.     [Amer.] 

Their  chief  employment  is  mining  gold  and  packing  supplies 
to  and  from  the  interior.  Lovell't  Gaxelteer. 

PXCK'ING-SHEET,  II.  (Hydropathy.)  A  wet 
sheet  in  which  patients  are  packed. 

PXCK'-WAY,  n.  A  narrow  way,  not  fit  for  wheel- 
carriages,  on  which  goods  are  conveye<l  by  pack- 
horses,  mules,  or  other  beasts  of  burden  ;  a  horse- 
or  mule-track. 

P.Xd,  m.     a  lily-pad.     [Amer.] 

pXd'DING,  11.  In  literature,  matter  inserted  merely 
to  fill  up  space. 

PXD'DLE-BOAT,  n.     See  PAi)m.F,-8Ti!AMF,R,  Suppl. 


pXd'DLE-FTsH,  n.  (M.)  A  large,  edible  fish 
(Polyodon  folium)  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio, 
Ac,  whose  nose  is  prolonged  by  a  thin  bony 
appendage,  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  which 
it  uses  for  digging  in  the  mud  in  search  of  food: 
— called  also  spoonbill  and  ahovel-Jish. 

pXd'DLE-STEAM'EB,  II.  (Naut.)  A  Steamer 
propelled  by  puddle-wheels. 

PXD'DLE-WOOD  (-wftd),  n.  The  light,  elastic,  and 
strong  wood  of  the  Atpidotpcrmn  ercetaa  of 
Oniana,  preferred  for  cotton-gin  rollers : — so 
named  because  used  by  the  Indians  for  their 
paddles.  Simmnndt. 

PiE-DOM'E-TEE,  ii.  [Qr.  wait,  walSot,  a  child,  and 
fierpov,  >\  measure.]  An  instrument  for  n.'cerfain- 
ing  the  weight  and  other  dimensions  of  infants. 

PJED-O-XO-SOl'O-QY,  n.  (Med.)  That  department 
of  medicine  which  concerns  itself  with  the  dis- 
eases of  children. 

P.E-DOT'BO-pny,  (  „.     [Or.  irar*.  war«<K.  a  child. 

PE-DOT'BO-PHY,  j  and  T/>o</)ij.  nouri.-hment.]  The 
nourishment  of  children  :  the  art  or  science  of 
properly  nouri.«hing  children. 


t  P.\5'EB-Y,  n.  The  state  or  character  of  a  page  i 
pages  collectively.     [R.]  B.  Jontom. 

P.\-Gf 'Bi;S.  II.  [L.]  The  hermit-crabs,  a  genus 
of  anomourous  crustaceans. — See  pAcrRiA.i. 

PAH,  inierj.  An  exclamation  exprewire  of  dis- 
gust; bah. — See  Bah. 

Pak  !  Pah !  icl<re  me  an  oaoM  of  ei*«i,  f*  «»»UwrT.  *• 
sweeten  ny  imaglnalion.  Smak 

t  PaIn-DE-Ma1n'.    )  „.       [Corrupted    from   pa- 

f  PAYX-l»t>MA\X',  )  »i»  dnmifirH*,  bread  of  our 

Lord  : — .*y  named  from  the  effig.v  "f  our  S««  iunr 

impre»:eil  on  each   loaf.]     A   very   fine,  white 

kind  of  bread;  siranel-bread. 

White  was  his  face  a*  ^aftUtmrngm.  OMssttr. 

PAIB-BOli'.\L,  ».  Three  things  of  a  aort:— #pe- 
oifically.  in  certain  game*  at  cants,  three  canls 
of  A  sort. 

Sonrihlan  In  M«  fk<«  rarr  a*  as  Back  ptMMfw  u  a  r»tr- 
rvfol of  naiaraU  la  air  owa  kaa4.  etUtmtn. 

P.\IX'n.\X§-r.f N.  I  H.     (Artit.)     Akindofean- 
PAI.\'H.\N-OrN,     )  non  for  throwing  »hell»:— so 

named  after Heneral  Henri  Joeeph  piairiam»,ot 

Metx,  its  inventor. 
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pXL'ACE-CAR,  n.     See  Ppllman-cab. 
PA-L.E-AKC'TIC,  )  a.     [Gr.   TraAaids,   ancient,  and 
PA-LK-ABC'TIC,  J  Eng.  arct/e,  which  see.]   {Geog.) 

Noting  the  northern  regions  of  the  Old  World. 

According  to  Sclater,  the  palsearctic  zone  reaches 

as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of  the  Azores,  its 

fauna  constituting  a  distinct  class. 

Nat.  Hist.  Rev. 

PA'LiE-0,  1  An  initial  element  in  words  of  Greek 
PA'LE-0.  [-origin,  signifying  ancient,  from  Gr 
PA-L.\I'0   J  foAoios,  ancient. 

PA-L.E-0-b5t'.\-NIST,  1  „.     One  who  studies  the 
PA-LK-0-BOT'.\-NIST,   J  botany  of  fossil  plants  :— 
written  also  paluiobotaniat. 

PA-LiE-O-BOT'A-NY,  |  „.  [PreQx palieo, paleo,  a.ni 
PA-LE-(VBOT'.\-NY,  j  Eng.  botany.]     The  science 
of  fossil   plants;  palaeophytology  : — written  also 
'paltiiobotany. 

PA-L^()-CO§'MIC,  I  a,      [Prefix  palieo,  and   Gr. 

rA-LE-()-C6§'MIC,  j  KOiTiioi,  the  world.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  ancient  world : — specifically,  noting 
the  earliest  prehistoric  race  of  mankind. 

Palaocosmic  man  was  contemporary  with  some  great  mam- 
mals, as  tbe  mammoth,  now  extinct.  J*ro/.  Vawson. 

PA-L;E-0-CBYS'TIC,  I  „.    [Prefix /)ateo,j9a;eo,  and 
PA-LE-O-CRYS'TIC,   j  Gr.  (cpu'os,  frost.]      Of  or  re- 
latin;^  to  a  former  glauiai  period: — specifically 
(Geoij.),  an  epithet  applied  by  Sir  Edward  Nares 
to  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Oceans,  from  their 
frozen  condition  reaching  back  to  a  period  of 
remote  antiquity: — written  i\.\io paUiiocryittic. 
PA-L^-0-9iE'AN,  )  „.     [Piefix  palseo,  paleo,  and 
PA-LE-0-QE'.\N,    j  Gr.  yara,  VI,  the  earth.]     Of  or 
j)ertaining  to  the   Eastern   hemisphere  or  Old 
World : — written  also  palaiogean. 
PA-L^^O-GRAPH,  1 

PA-L^-OG'RA-PHER,  I  —See  Paleograph,  Pa- 
PA-LiE-0-GR.VPH'IC,   |  leographer,  &c. 

p.\-LjE-5g'ra-phist.  j 

PA'LiE-0-LITH,  I  n.  (Archseol.)  A  monument  or 
PA'LE-0-LlTH,  j  relic  of   the  palaeolithic  age  :— 

written  also  paluiolith. 
PA-LiE-0-LITH'IC,  )  «,  [Prefix  palseo,  paleo,  and 
PA-LE-O-LITH'IC,  J  Gr.  At9o5,  a  stone.]  {Archxol.) 
Denoting  the  earlier  of  the  two  periods  of  the 
prehistoric  stone  age,  characterized  by  unpol- 
ished stone  impleuients,  and  supposed  to  be  coin- 
cident with  man's  first  appearance  on  earth  : — 
written  aXso  paluiolithic. — See  Neolituic,  Sup. 

PA-L.^6l'0-5IST,  I  „.  Add.  (  Theol.)  The  name 
PA-LE-OL'O-glST,  J  given   by  German  neologists 

to  adherents  to  the  old  or  orthodox  theological 

views. 
PA-L.E-0L'0-9Y,  1  „. 
PA-LE-5L'0-r,Y,  J  tr 

palaeologist 

PA-L;E-0N-T0G'RA-PHY,  1  „.  [Vrt^x palieo, paleo, 
PA-LE-0N-t6g'RA.-PIIY,  j  and  Gr.  hvra,  things  ac- 
tually existing,  existence,  and  ypi^ia,  to  write, 
to  describe.]     {Geol.)     The  descriptive  part  of 
palaeontology ;  a  description  of  fossils. 

PA-LiE-0N-T0-L05'l-C.\L,  a.  Same  as  Paleonto- 
logical. 

PA-LiE-O-PHY-TOL'O-giY,  |  „.     [Prefix  palmo,  pa- 
PA-LE-0-PHY-TOL'O-gY,   J  leo,  and    Gr.    <i,vr6v,  a 
plant,  and  Adyo?,  discourse,  reason.]    That  branch 
of  palaeontology  which  treats  of  fossil  plants. 

PA'L^-0-SAUR,        )  „.      [Prefix  palseo,   and    Gr. 

PA-LM-g-8AUR' US,  j  aavpoi,  a  lizard  :— lit.,  ancient 
lizard.]  (PuL)  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  true 
lizards,  a  precursor  of  the  crocodile,  found  in 
the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  Permian  strata : 
— written  also  paleosaur,  paleosaurus,  palaio- 
sanr,  palaiosaurus. 

PA-L^0-TROP'I-C.\L,  1  a.  [Prefix  palseo,  paleo, 
PA-LE-0-TR5p'I-CAL,  j  and  Eng.  tropical,  which 
see.]  (Geog.)  Noting  the  warmer  regions  of 
the  Old  World: — written  aho palaiotropical. 
PA-LiE-0-ZO'IC,  1  a.  [Gr.  ,ra\oidj,  ancient,  and 
PA-LE-0-ZO'IC,   I  ^co^,  life— fiom  the  ancient  life- 


Add.     (Theol.)     The  doc- 
trines or  creed  professed  by  a 


forms  present  in  this  rock-system.]  (Geol.)  A 
term  applied  to  that  division  of  stratified  rocks 
t)verlying  the  Archaean,  and  comprising  the  Si- 
lurian, Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  systems: — 
written  also  pulaiozoic.  Dana. 

PA-L^-0-ZO-5l'0-9Y,  1  „.     [Prefix  pal«o,  paleo, 
PA-LE-0-ZO-6l'0-9Y,  j  and  Eng.  zoology.]     That 
branch   of  palaeontology  which  treats  of  fossil 
animal  remains: — written  also  palaiozo'dlogy. 

PA-LiES'TRIC,         I  a. 
PA-L^S'TRI-CAL,  J  L 


Same  as  Palestbic,  Pa- 
lestrical. 


PA-LiE-TI-0-LU5'l-CAL,  1  (or  pa-le-shp-o-li5j'?-kal), 
PA-LE-TI-0-L09'l-CAL  J  a.  [Gr.  iraXaioi,  ancient, 
ama,  a  cause,  and  Adyos,  discourse,  reason.]  Of 
or  relating  to  palaetiology,  or  the  science  of  cau- 
sation ;  noting  those  sciences  which  are  based 
on  retrospective  or  historical  investigation. 

Those  sciences  are  termed  historical  or  palatiological  because 
the}-  are  retrospectively  prophetic  and  strive  toward  the  recon- 
struction of  events  which  have  vanished  and  ceased  to  be. 
_  Huxley. 

PA-LiE-TI-OL'0-giIST,  |  (or     pa-le-shg-ClVjIst),     n. 
PA-LE-TX-6l'0-9IST    j  One  versed  in  palastiology. 

Stor  month. 
PA-L^-TI-OL'O-giY,  I  (or  pa-15-she-6l'9-j?).n.  Add. 
PA-LE-TI-0L'0-9Y  J  [Gr.  iraAaios,  ancient,  airia,  a 
cause,  and  Aoyoy,  discourse.]  The  science  which 
explains,  by  the  laws  of  causation,  the  past  con- 
dition of  anything,  as  the  earth,  and  the  changes 
through  which  it  has  attained  its  present  state. 

PA-LAI'O.  For  words  beginning  with  this  initial 
element,  see  corresponding  terms  under  Pal^o. 

PA-LXP'TE-RYX,  h.  [Gr.  TroAatds,  ancient,  o  priv., 
and  TTTc'pvf,  a  wing.]  (Pal.)  A  gigantic  bird 
found  sub-fossil  in  the  river-silts  of  New  Zea- 
land : — so  named  from  its  aflinity  to  the  existing 
apteryx  of  that  country. 

PA'LE-.\,  n.  Add.  (Comp.  Anat.)  The  fleshy 
pendulous  skin  of  the  throat;  the  dewlap. 

pXl'E-FIT,  n.  [Fr.  palnfitte,  from  Ger.  2}/ahlbau- 
ten — pfahl,  a  pile,  and  bauten,  buildings,  from 
6a!«eH,  to  build.]  (Archseol.)  A  lake-dwelling, 
so  called  from  being  frequently  erected  on  plat- 
forms supported  by  piles.  Palefits  range  from 
the  early  stone  age  down  to  the  dawn  of  the  age 
of  iron  in  Europe,  and  are  even  yet  to  be  found 
in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
elsewhere. 

PA'LE-0,  or  PA-LE'O.  For  words  beginning  with 
this  element,  see  corresponding  terms  under 
Pal^o. 

PA-LES'TRA,  n.     See  Palaestra. 

PlL-ET,  n.     (Dot.)     Same  as  Palea,  Suppl. 

PA'Lt,  «,  (Philol.)  One  of  the  Prakrit  offshoots 
of  Sanscrit,  and  the  language  in  which  the  sa- 
cred books  of  the  Buddhists  of  Burmah,  Siam, 
and  Ceylon  are  written.  It  bears  somewhat  the 
same  relation  to  Sanscrit  that  Italian  does  to 
Latin. — See  Prakrit,  Suppl. 

PAL'ING-BOARD,  n.  One  of  the  outside  slabs 
s:iwn  from  each  of  the  four  sides  of  a  tree  in 
order  to  square  the  tree  and  fit  it  to  be  slit  into 
boards. 

pXl-IN-QEN'E-SIS,  I  „.       [See    Palingenesia.] 
pXL-1N-(?EN'E-SY,    j  1.  A  new  birth ;  a  regenera- 
tion ;  palingenesia. 

Out  of  .  .  .  the  bowers  that  are  trodden  under  foot  and  pleas- 
ure-houses that  are  dust,  the  poet  calls  up  a,  palingenesis. 

De  (^uincey. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  destruction  and  repro- 
duction of  worlds  and  living  beings: — said  to 
have  been  borrowed  by  the  Stoics  from  the  East. 

3.  (Ent.)  A  term  used  to  designate  the  tran- 
sition of  an  insect  from  one  state  to  another,  as 
from  the  larva  to  the  chrysalis,  or  from  the  chrys- 
alis to  the  imago  or  perfect  insect. 

PAL'ING-MXn,  n.  (Irish  Hist.)  A  person  born 
in  Ireland  within  the  English  pale. — See  under 
Pale. 

pXL-I-NO'DI-AL,  a.     Of  or  relating  to,  or  after  the 

manner  of,  a  palinode. 
PA-LISSE',  a.     [Fr.]     (Her.)     Noting  a  bearing 

like  a  range  of  palisades  before  a  fortification, 

represented  on  a  fesse. 


PA-LIS'SY-WABE,  n.  (Pottery.)  A  peculiar  ware 
remarkable  for  the  high  relief  of  its  figures  and 
ornaments,  and  for  the  beauty  and  care  of  its 
coloring: — so  named  from  Bernard  Palissy,  of 
Saintes,  France,  who  first  manufactured  it  about 
15i>5.  Fairholt. 

pXlL,  n.  Add.  (Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  A  square 
stiffened  piece  of  linen  placed  on  the  chalice  at 
mass.  Oakeley. 

fPAL'LED,  a.  [See  Appalled,  Suppl.]  Feeble; 
appalled.    "  This  sorry  palled  ghost."    Chaucer. 

PAL-LES'CENT,  a.  [L.  pallesco,  to  grow  pale.] 
Of  a  pale,  undecided  color. 

pXL-L1-0-BRXN'CHI-ATE,  a.  [L.  pallium,  a  man- 
tle, and  Gr.  ppdyxia,  gills.]  (Zoiil.)  Having 
gills  developed  from  the  mantle  : — said  of  brach- 
iopodous  mollusks. 

PAL-MA' CE-^,  n.  pi.  [L.  palma,  a  palm-tree.] 
(Bot.)  The  palms,  a  natural  order  of  endoge- 
nous trees  of  great  beauty  and  value,  ranging 
from  35°  south  to  40°  north  latitude.  Among 
the  products  of  this  order  are  palm  wine,  palm 
oil,  sugar,  sago,  dates,  cocoanuts,  Ac. 

PAL-MA'CEOUS  (-shiis),  a.  (Bot.)  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  })alms. 

PAL-MXT'I-FID,  a.  [L.  palmatus,  hand-shaped, 
and  Jiiido,  fidi,  to  cut.]  (Bot.)  Cut  half-way 
down  in  a  palmate  manner  : — said  of  a  leaf. 

PAL-MXT'I-LOBED  (-lobd),  a.  (Bot.)  Cut  into 
shallow  divisions  in  a  palmate  manner : — said 
of  a  leaf. 

PAL-MAT'I-SECT,         |  „.    [L.  palmatus,  palmate, 
PXL-MA-TI-SECT'ED,  j  and   sectns,    cut.]       (Bot.) 
Noting  a  palmately-veined  leaf  when  the  in- 
cisions reach  to  the  base  or  nearly  to  it ;  nearly 
digitate. 

PALM'-CAB-BA9E  (pam'kab-bjj),  n.  (Bot.)  Same 
as  Cabbage-tree. 

PALM'-HO&SE,  n.  A  glass  house  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  palms,  as  well  as  of  other  tropical  plants. 

PALM-SUG'AR  (shag'-),  n.     See  Jagghery. 

PAL'STAVE,  ji.  [Scand.  paaZstafe;  Ger. p/ahlstab-- 
pfahl,  a  pole,  a  stake, 
and  stab,  a  stick.] 
A  weapon  consisting 
of  a  wedge-shaped 
axe  fixed  in  a  pole, 
used  by  the  ancient 
Kelts  and  others  for  Palstave, 

battering  the  shields  of  their  foes  and  for  deal- 
ing heavy  blows  generally.  The  halberd  carried 
by  the  attendants  on  magistrates  in  Scotland,  in 
processions,  &c.,  is  a  relic  of  the  palstave. 

PXl'U-DINE,  a.     Same  as  Palustrine,  infra. 

PA-LCS'TEINE,  a.  [L.  paluster,  palustris ;  from 
pains,  a  marsh.]  Of  or  relating  to,  or  associated 
with,  a  marsh;  situated  in  a  marsh;  marshy; 
paludine;  paludal.  "The  palustrine  villages 
of  Northern  Italy."  Amer.  Cyc. 

PAM'PAS-GBXsS,  n.  (Bot.)  A  grass  (Gynerium 
argentetnn)  covering  the  pampas  of  Soutli  Amer- 
ica. It  is  hardy,  and  has  been  introduced  into 
the  United  States  as  an  ornamental  plant. 
Another  species,  G.  saccharoides,  yields  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sugar. 

pXN,  v.  n.  To  become  visible,  as  gold  in  a  miner's 
pan  ; — hence,  to  appear  as  a  result ;  to  turn  out  j 
to  develop  : — with  out.     [Colloq.] 

PXn,  pXnT,  pXnT'O.  [Gr.  7r«,  n-avTos,  all.]  Pre- 
fixes in  compound  words  of  Greek  origin,  signi- 
fying all  or  everything. 

PA-NAQHE'  (pa-nasli'),  n.  [Fr.— Old  Fr.  pennaehe, 
It.  pennachio ;   from  L.  penna,  a  feather.] 

1.  In  mediseval  nr?nor,  a  plume  of  three  feath- 
ers in  the  helmet  of  a  knight; — hence,  a  plume 
of  feathers  on  a  military  casque,  a  lady's  head- 
dress, Ac.    "  A  panache  of  variegated  plumes." 

Prescott. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  triangular  portion  of  the 
pendentive  of  a  domical  vault. 

PXN-A-MA',  a.  Noting  a  light  broad-brimmed  hat 
made  from  the  straw  of  the  toquillo-plant  of 
South  America. — See  Toquillo,  Suppl. 
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PXN-XN'OLT-CAN.  «.  (Ecrl.)  Comprising  or  per- 
taining to  all  tlie  branubcH  ui°  the  Anglican 
Church. 

PAN'A-RV,  n.  Relating  to  brcml : — Hpccifically, 
noting  the  process  ut'  fermentation  wliiuh  takes 
plauo  in  the  making  of  bread. 

PAN-D*'AN.  rt.     Pertaining  to  Pan;  pandean. 

Pandaan  plp«8,  on  which  all  wlnrtii  that  blew 
Mutu  luournrul  niu^iv  ihu  whole  winter  tbrouxb. 

Lons/eltou. 

PXN'DAB,  ji.     Same  as  Pander. 
PAN'DKR-AQE,  )  „,  ,.        ,  , 

PAN'oilB-ING,  1  "•     ^»»«  P"""^*'""  °^  *  P''"'^'""' 
PAN' EL,  ».     Add.     A  division  of  a  picket-fence 

between  two  uprights. 
PAN'KL-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  Same  as  Wainscoti.vg. 
PAN-^ftX'E-SiS,  II.  [Gr.  iroc,  all,  and  Eng.  gettetis, 
which  sec.]  {Biol.)  (o)  Darwin's  hypothesis 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  heredity,  viz., 
that  in  reproduction  every  cell  of  both  parents 
throws  off  undeveloped  gcimnulcs,  so  that  the 
embryo  comprises  geinmules  from  every  part  of 
the  bodies  of  both,  some,  however,  remaining 
undeveloped  till  late  in  life  or  for  successive 
generations,  their  development  depending  on 
favorable   conditions.      When   such   conditions 

!)rcsent  themselves  we  have  a  case  of  atavism. 
h)  According  to  Haeckel  and  his  followers,  the 
doctrine  that  every  organism  had  its  primary 
organic  origin  in  a  simple  cell,  culled  by  him  a 
inonor,  and  by  his  English  followers  a  pange- 
netic  cell. 
pXn-9E-NKT'IC,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  pangenesis; 
producing  all  organisms. 

According  to  Haeckel,  all  organic  heinii;  had  Us  origin  in  what 
be  calls  the  mouer,  corresponding  to  the  paiigcnetic  cell  of 
English  evolutionists.  Catholic  World. 

PAN-HEL-l6n'IC,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  united 

and  comprehensive  Greece. 
PAN-HfeL'LE-Nl§M,  n.      {Pol.)      The  doctrine  or 

principle  of  uniting  all  Greeks  into  one  state. 

PAN-HfeL'LE-NlST,  n.  {Pol.)  One  who  advocates 
a  comprehensive  and  united  Greece. 

PAN-HKL-LE'NI-UM,  h.  [Gr.  itavtKXriviov — itav, 
all,  and  'EAAjji/,  a  Greek.]  {Gr.  Ait(i(/.)  The 
body  of  united  Greeks: — more  specifically,  the 
national  congress  of  Greeks. 

PAN-HIS-T5PH'Y-T0N,  n.  [Gr.  nav,  all,  Jtrrd?,  a 
web,  a  tissue,  and  <I>vt6i>,  a  plant.]  A  micro- 
scopic fungus  infesting  the  silk-worm,  and  the 
cause  of  the  fatal  disease  pebrine : — so  named 
from  its  occurring  in  all  the  tissues. 

PAN'I-ER,  n.  [L.  pnnis,  bread.]  In  the  society 
of  the  Temple,  London,  one  who  waits  at  table : 
— 80  named  because  he  helps  to  bread. 

PXn'I-ER,     I  „.       [Fr.    p'tnier,    a    basket.— See 

PAN'NI-ER,  j  Pannieh.]  a  hoop  petticoat,  or 
framework  of  elastic  material,  worn  by  ladies  to 
give  fulness  to  the  form. 

PAN-0M-PIIE'.\N,  a.  [Gr.  navon4>aiOi—iTav,  all, 
and  6iJ.<t>ri,  a  divine  voice.]  Noting  Jupiter  as  the 
sender  of  all  divinations  or  ominous  voices,    [n.] 

Wc  want  no  half-gods,  panomphean  Jorcs. 

A".  B.  Browning. 

PAN-PR£.5-BY-TE'BI-AK,  a.  {Eccl.)  Relating 
to  or  comprehending  all  the  bodies  professing 
Presbyterianism. 

PAN-SCLAv'IC,  1  Tjjg  game  as  Pan.slavic, 

PAN-SCLAv'I^M,  I   Pa.vslavism,      Panslav- 

PAN-8CLAV'1ST,  I   1ST,  Panslavonian,  which 

PAN-8CLA-Vo'NI-AN,  J   «ee,  Suppl. 

PAN-SLAV'IC,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Panslavism  or 
the  union  of  all  the  Slavs ;  of  or  relating  to  all 
the  Slavic  races. 

PAN-SLAV'I§M,  n.  [Gr.  irii',  all,  and  Eng.  Slav.] 
{I'ol.)  The  doctrine  or  theory  of  a  union  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  Slavic  race  in  one  comprehen- 
sive confederacy. 

PAN-SLAv'Ist,  u.  {Pol )  One  who  advocates  the 
union  of  all  the  Slavs  into  one  great  confeder- 
acy. 

pAn-SL.\-VO'NI-AN,  a.     Same  as  Panslatic,  Sup. 

PAN-SPEB'M.\-T1ST,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  pansperinisin. 


PAN-SPKr'MIC,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  nannpermlsm ;  | 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  panspcrinisiu;  ait,  "The 
pantperniic  hypothesis." 

PAN-SPER'MfijM,  n.  [(ir.  vaf.  all,  and  virtpim,  a 
seed,  a  germ.]  (liiol.)  The  theory  of  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  geriiis  throughout  the  atmos- 
phere, to  whose  germination  are  due  all  the 
cases  of  apparently  spontaneous  generation,  as 
well  as  the  phenomena  of  fermentation,  the  oc- 
currence of  zymotic  diseases,  &c. 

PAN-SPER'MIsT,  n.  {Biol.)  One  who  believes  that 
living  matter  can  come  only  from  living  germs 
or  other  living  matter;  a  biogenesist : — written 
also  puiispermatitt. 

PAnt,  v.  a.  1.  To  send  forth  with  pants  or  Isl- 
bored  breathings,     [k.] 

Vy  spirit  was  panted  forth  in  anguish.  SkelUy. 

2.  t  '^'^  '""o  f"""  eagerly ;  to  pant  after.  "  Our 
hearts  pant  thee."  Herbert. 

PAN-TA^'RU-EL-IiJM,  n.  [After  Pnntagruel,  one 
of  the  characters  of  Rabelais  ]  Careless,  Epi- 
curean philosophy;  gayety  of  spirit  despite  the 
rubs  of  fortune. 

pAN-TA-LETTE',  n.     The  same  as  Pa.vtalet. 

pAN-TEU-TON'IC,  a.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  com- 
prehending all,  the  Teutons. 

PAN-TI-SflC'R.\-CY,  n.  [Gr.  n-Ss,  -navrot,  all,  two?, 
equal,  and  Kpariia,  to  rule.]  A  Utopian  commu- 
nistic society  or  commonwealth,  such  as  that  of 
which  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Lovell  dreamed. 
"  A  scheme  of  pantivocracy."  J)e  Qitincei/. 

PA-N&-E'LIN,  n.  [Sp.  paHiielo,  a  piece  of  silk, 
linen,  <&c.;  L.  pfiiiims,  a  cloth,  a  garment.]  In 
Spanish  South  America,  an  article  of  female 
dress  answering  to  the  mantilla  of  Old  Spain. 

PAn'URE,  n.  [Pr. — from  paiii,  L.  pani»,  bread.] 
{Cookery.)  A  general  name  for  any  dish,  as 
cutlets,  scollops,  croquettes,  Ac,  that  is  covered 
with  bread-crumbs. 

f  PAN'YABD,  h.    a  corruption  of  pannier.  Pepyi. 

PAN-Z6'I§M,  n.  [Gr.irav,  all,  and  fo.^,  life.]  {Met.) 
A  general  name  for  all  the  elements  contributing 
to  constitute  vital  force. 

It  [development!  implies  a  eomhlnation  of  a  number  of  forces, 
mechanical,  chemical,  electric,  magnetic,— vital,  an  tlie,v  used  to 
be  called,  cosmic,  as  they  are  now  called,— the  panxoism  of 
Spenser,  the  physiological  units  of  Darwin. 

Principal  JfcCo»». 

PA-PAV'ER-INE,  »».  [L.;)a/)aier,apoppy.]  {Chem.) 
An  alkaloid  constituting  one  of  the  elements  of 
opium. 

PA-PA'Y'A,  n.  [Sp.]  {Bot.)  The  papaw.  The 
North-American  papaw  is  the  Aaimina  triloba, 
belonging  to  the  custard-apple  family. 


The  slim  papaya  riiiens 
Its  yellow  fruit  for  thee. 


Bryant. 


t  pAP-E-IAY',  1  (imp-p-yr'),   n.     [Fr.  papegni,  Sp. 

f  P.\P-E-JAY'  \  papaijayo;  according  to  Brachet, 
from  Arab,  babaijha,  a  parrot.  Skeat,  following 
AVedgwood,  prefers  imitative  prefi.x  pa-pa,  and 
Fr.  (/eat — lit.,  the  talking  jay.]  A  popinjay;  a 
parrot.     "  The  sparhawk  and  the  papeiay." 

Chaucer. 

PAPETEIilE  (pilp-f-tre),  «.  [Fr.]  A  box  or  case 
for  stationery. 

PA-PIL-I-0-NA'CE-.%n.  pi.  [L.  papilin,  papili- 
onis,  a  butterfly.]  {Bot.)  An  extensive  sub- 
order of  leguminous  plants,  characterized  by  a 
butterfly-shaped  corolla.  It  comprises  the  pea, 
bean,  clover,  lucerne,  laburnum,  broom,  liquor- 
ice, indigo,  lupin,  &c.  Several  species  yield 
useful  gums  and  resins;  others,  valuable  dyes. 
Some  are  poisonous,  as  the  well-known  calabar 
ordeal  bean. 

PA-pIl'LATE,  a.     {Bot.)     Covered  with  papillse. 

Oray. 

PA-PIi/LI-F(3rM,  a.     Nipple-shaped.  (heen. 

PApflL-LOTE  {or   p»-p?-yot),   n.     [Fr.]     A    piece 

of  paper  used  for  curling  the  hair;  a  curl-paper. 

a  lion  vou  that  made  a  nol<e. 

And  Hbbuk  a  maue  tn  paptltolt*.  Tennfton. 

PXP'U-.A,     1  „.      Add.      [Malay,    frixr-ly-hnired.] 

PkV'V-Aii,\  {Ethnol.)      One   of    a    friwIy-haireU 

negroid  race  inhabiting  the  islands  in  the  Pa- 


cific from  the  meridian  of  Flori*  eaotwtnl  to 
Fiji,  coraprining  Papua  or  NcwUuinca  : — called 
also  Mttunetiun,  A.  II.  k'ttiMt. 

PAp'V-RInE,  n.  A  preparation  clwely  rcMinbling 
parchiiK-nt,  made  by  itteeping  bibulou*  paiier  in 
dilute  Mulphuric  acid: — called  alao  pareimtmt- 

paper. 

PA-PVB'(.)-orAph,  II.  [See  pAPTROORAPir.]  A 
machine  for  taking  imprcMiont  of  manuKripU 

PAR'A.  a  Greek  prenoiition  um<1  in  compound 
words,  signifying  clotr  to,  tide  bg  *idt,  btyomd, 
paiainij  through,  or  contrary. 

PAR-A-D1-SA'|0,        I  a.      s»nie   ••    Paradimac, 

PAR-A-D|-8A'|-C.VL,  J  pARAnidlACAU 

PAR'.VDISE,  ti.  Add.  {Arch.)  An  open  plaea 
in  front  of  cathedrals,  surrounded  by  a  parapet, 
so  as  to  keep  the  people  from  confuting  the  mar- 
shalling of  processions: — written  al»o  pamte, 
parryte.  Emey.  Brit. 

PAR-A-Ddx'l-DE§,  n.  [From  the  name  giren  by 
Dr.  Green  to  a  fossil  trilobite  found  in  tbii 
group  in  Massachusetts.]  (Utol.)  Noting  a 
group  (if  beds  in  Sweden,  Bohemia,  and  llaM»- 
chusetts  equivalent  to  the  Lower  Cambrian. 

PAR-A-y6x'E-sl8,  n.  [Prefix  para,  side  by  »ide, 
and  yeue»i*.]  That  department  of  science  which 
considers  organisms,  but  more  particularly  min- 
erals, with  special  reference  to  their  origin  : — 
specifically  {Min.),  the  aafociation  of  iui|>erfeet 
or  irregular  crystalline  forms  leeminglj  formed 
contcmpornneously  into  one  man. 

PAR-.\-9E.NfcT'IC,  I  a.    Of  or  relating  to,  or  char- 
PAR-A-9£N'!C,        j  acterized  by,  paragenesif ;  of 

or  relating  to  the  germinal  or  original  condition 

of  a  mineral  or  organism. 
PAR-.\G-NA'TH0VS,    a.      [Gr.    tre^M,    beside,    and 

Yf(i0o«,  ajuw.]     {Ornith.  k  Ent.)     Having  both 

mandibles  of  equal  length,  so  that  the  tips  meet. 
PAr'A-GRApII-IST,  m.     a  writer  of  paragraphs. 

PA-RA-GIAY'-TEA'  (p«-riC-gwl'-t«').  "•  The  prod- 
uct of  tlic  Ilex  I'araijuoyeuiit,  a  South-American 
plant,  whase  leaves  contain  a  principle  nearly 
identical  with  caffein. 

PAR'.\L-LEL-I§JI,    n.     Add.     {Hebrew  Poetry.)— 

See  Sknsk-khvtiim,  Suppl. 
i  PAR-AL-LEL-1S'TIC,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
involving,    parallelism.      "The    antithetic    or 
paralltlittic  form  of  Hebrew  poetry."    Milma*. 

PAR-A-L59'I-CAL.  a.  {Log.kRket.)  Inrolring 
paralogism  ;  illogical.  Sir.  T.  Brutcue. 

PAR-.\-M.\G-X6t'IC,  a.  [Or.  »«p«.  by,  beside,  and 
ftayio^,  a  magnet.]  {Elec.)  A  term  applied  to 
bodies  attracted  by  both  poles  of  the  magnet, 
and  which  consequently  arrange  themselves 
panillel  to  the  straight  lines  joining  the  poles: 
— opposed  to  (liaMugnetie. 

pAR-A-MAg'XE-tI!jM,  a.  Magnetism,  as  oraoMd 
to  (liamaynetinn.  Faraday.      H««Ster. 

PAR'A-MORPH,  n.  [Gr.  vapi,  beside,  and  i>o^^ 
form.]  (A/in.)  a  mineral  exhibiting  the  phe- 
nomena of  paramoq>hism.  Calcits  is  a  pars- 
morphic  form  of  aragonite. 

pAR-.\-MOR'PUIC,  n.  (Min.)  Exhibiting  the 
property  of  pnramorphism. 

PAR-A-MOR'rHl§SI,  «.  (MiM.)  A  variety  of 
pseudomiirphi.-m  in  which  there  is  change  of 
the  physical  characters  of  a  mineral  without  any 
corresponding  change  of  chemical  oomporition. 

PAR'A-MoCxT-cy,  H.  The  condition  or  dignity 
of  being  paramount.  Coleridge. 

P.Xr-.a-pO Dt-A.  H.  pi.  [Gr.  v«/M,  b««ide.  and 
irdito*',  dim.  of  nois,  wo4o«.  a  foot.)  i^Comp. 
^iinf.)  The  unarticuliited  lootimolive  foot-like 
processes  found  in  many  of  the  anneliils. 

PAR'A-SITK.  a.  Add.  (Ornitk.)  A  bird  that 
lays  if."  egg  in  the  nest  of  another  bird  and 
leaves  iu  young  to  be  brought  np  by  it,  as  the 
cuckoo  and  the  molothnis. 

PAR'a-STYLE.  «.  [Gr.  »«^  beside,  and  cr«A«c.  a 
styic.]  (//of.)  A  name  applied  to  parts  of  the 
flt'twer  resembling  pistils  but  not  discbaipBS 
their  functions. 
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PA-bXt'O-MOCs,  «.  [Gr.  napd,  beside,  and  roinrj, 
a  cutting,  from  rittvut,  to  cut.]  (Min.)  Noting 
the  cleavage  of  minerals  when  the  planes  are 
parallel  with  those  of  the  fundamental  figure, 
or  are  inclined  to  the  axis. 

P.\-BiX'I-AL,  a.  [Gr.  napd,  beside,  and  Eng.  axial.] 
'{Aiitit.)  Noting  that  portion  of  the  muscles  of 
the  trunk  which  lies  near  the  axis  of  the  body. 

PAH' gX,  n.  jyl.  [L.]  {Class.  Myth.)  The  Fates, 
viz.,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos. 

PARCH'MENT-PA'PEE,  n.     See  Papyrine,  Sup. 

PAU'<;!I-MO-NY,  n.  [Fr.  parcimonie.l  Same  as 
Paksimonv.  Law  of  parcimoiiy,  a  law  which 
lays  down  that  in  accounting  for  anything  the 
simplest  agencies  possible  should  be  assumed. 

If  I  must  choose,  I  take  the  law  of  parcimony  for  my  guide, 
and  select  the  simplest.  Huxley. 

PAB'CLUSE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  n-apo,  beside,  and 
Fr.  clos,  an  enclosure,  from  clore,  to  close.] 
{Eccl.  Arch.)  An  enclosure,  screen,  or  railing, 
whether  of  close  or  open  work,  to  form  the  fi-ont 
of  a  gallery,  separate  a  chapel  from  the  main 
body  of  a  church,  or  the  like : — written  also  para- 
close,  perclose. 

PAK-DIE',  interj.     [Old  Fr. ;   Mod.  Fr.  par  Bleu.] 

An   exclamation    intensifying    an    expression, 

equivalent    to  "  on    my   word"  : — written   also 

pardee,  parde. 

No  lady  in  her  bower,  pardie, 

Could  blush  more  suddeu  red.        E.  S.  Browning. 

PARE'MENT  (older  pron.  par-m6nt'),  n.  [Fr.,  an 
ornament;   ixova  parer,  to  adorn.] 

1.  f  An  ornament.  "Chambre  of  parements" 
=  ornamented  chamber.  Chaucer, 

2.  (Arch.)  The  outside  ashlar  or  coping  of  a 
rubble  wall,  tied  together  by  through,  or  bond, 
stones.  Eiicy.  Brit. 

f  PAR-FAY',  interj.     [Fr.  par  foi.]     By  my  faith. 

Par/ay,  seest  thou,  sometime  he  reckon  shall.     Chaucer. 

PAR'FIT,      I  (par'fit),  a.    Perfect.    "  Parfit  in  his 
PAR'FIGHT  J  learning."  Chancer. 

He  was  a  very  parfight  praotlsour.  Chaucer. 

I  PAB-FOUEN',  n.  [Old  Fr.  par/ournir — jjar, 
thoroughly,  and  fournir,  to  accomplish.]  To 
accomplish;  to  perform. 

O  great  God,  that  par/oumest  thy  laud 

By  mouth  of  tnnoceuts.  Chaucer. 

pAR-I-DI^'I-TATE,  a.  [L.  par,  equal,  and  digitus, 
a  digit.]  Having  the  number  of  fingers  and  toes 
equal ;  artiodactyle. 

p1R-I-PIN'NATE,  a.  [Ij.jmr,  equal,  and  Eng.  pin- 
nate.l  (Hot.)  Having  the  leaflets  pinnate  and 
arranged  in  pairs;  equally  pinnate. 

t  PAB-I-SgHEN',  u.     A  parishioner. 

His  parischena  devoutly  would  he  teach.  '     Chaucer. 

PXB'IS-GEEEN,  n.  A  pigment  of  a  bright  green 
color,  consisting  of  an  arsenite  of  copper,  largely 
used  for  coloring  wall-papers,  <fcc.  Being  highly 
poisonous,  it  is  employed  to  destroy  the  Colorado 
beetle. 

t  PAB'I-TO-BIE,  n.  Pellitory.  "  Full  of  plantain 
and  of  paritorie."  Chaucer. 

f  PAB'LOyS-LY,  ad.  In  a  parlous  manner;  per- 
ilously; marvellously;  exceedingly. 

You  seem  to  be  parlously  in  love  with  learning. 

Beau.  A  Fl. 

PAE-KXS'SUS,  n.  {Gr.  Myth.)  The  classical  name 
of  the  highest  mountain- in  Central  Greece, 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses  and  famous  for 
the  fount  of  Castaly. 

PAB'0-KET,  n.    Same  as  Paroquet. 

PAB-OX'Y-TONE,  a.  [Gr.  jrapofuTOfos — wapa,  be- 
side, ofJs,  sharp,  and  rofos,  an  accent.]  {Gr. 
GraiD.)  Noting  a  word  having  the  acute  accent 
on  the  penultimate  syllable. 

PAR-OX'Y-TONE,  n.  {Gr.  Gram.)  A  word  having 
the  acute  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable. 

PAR'EOT,  V.  n.     To  repeat  by  rote,  like  a  parrot. 

PAR'ROT-COAL,  n.  [From  its  crackling  noise 
when  burning.]  A  variety  of  coal  that  burns 
very  clearly  and  is  a  valuable  gas-coal;  cannel- 
coal. 

PAB'BOT-ER,  n.  One  who  talks  by  rote ;  a  chat- 
terer. J.  S.  Mill. 


PAB'SEE-I§M,  II.     See  Zoroastrianism,  Suppl. 

PAR-THi:-NO-9EN'E-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  irapSeVos,  a  vir- 
gin, and  Eng.  (/eiiesia,  which  see.]  {Physiol.) 
lleproduction  by  means  of  an  unimpregnated 
ovum  or  germ  : — (a)  In  animals,  the  production 
of  new  individuals  from  a  virgin  female  without 
the  intervention  of  a  male,  {b)  In  plants,  the 
formation  of  a  perfect  seed  without  pollen. — 
Called  also  digenesis. 

PAB-THE-N0-9E-NET'IC,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  parthenogenesis. 

2.  Born  of  a  virgin.  "  A  parthenogenetic 
deity."  _^  Tylor. 

PAB'TI-COL'OEED  (-kul'urd),  a.  Of  various  hues  ; 
variegated.   "  A  parti-colored  daddy-long-legs." 

Froude. 

PAR-TIC' U-LAR,  v.  a.     To  particularize. 

PAB-TIC'U-LAB-I§M,  n.  Add.  1.  Minute  partic- 
'ularizing  of  details;  particularization. 

2.  {Pol.)  Devotion  to  the  interests  of  one's 
particular  district  or  locality  without  reference 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 

PAR-TIC' U-LAB-IST,  «.  Add.  {Pol.)  One  de- 
voted solely  to  the  interests  of  his  own  district, 

PAB-TIC'lJ-LATE,  a.  Relating  to,  associated  with, 
or  produced  by  particles,  as  germs,     [r.] 

Small-pox  is  a  particulate  disease.  Tyndall. 

PAR'TRIDgE-BER'RY,  n.  {Hot.)  A  name  com- 
mon to  two  American  plants : — (n)  The  Mitchella 
repens,  a  small,  trailing  evergreen  herb,  bear- 
ing scarlet  berries  which  continue  over  winter. 
(6)  The  Gaultheria  procumhens,  a  little  creep- 
ing plant  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada. — . 
Called  also  checkerberry,  deer-berry,  Ac. 

PAET'-SONG,  n.  {Mus.)  A  song  in  two  or  more 
parts. 

PAB-TU-BI-FA'CIENT  (-fa'sheut),  a.  [L.  parturio, 
to  bring  forth,  and  facio,  to  cause.]  {Med.) 
Causing  to  bring  forth;  assisting  or  promoting 
parturition. 

PAE-TU-BI-FA'CIENT  (-fa'shent),  n.  {Med.)  A 
medicine  to  assist  parturition  or  render  child- 
bearing  easy. 

■f  PAB'TY,  ad.  or  a.  [Compare  parti  in  parti- 
colored; Fr.  parti,  from  partir,  to  divide.] 
Partly;  mixed;  varjegated. 

She  gatbereth  flowers  party  white  and  red.      Chaucer. 

j"  PAE-TYE',  a.     Favoring  a  party  ;  partial. 

I  will  be  a  true  judge,  and  jiotpartye.  Chaucer. 

PAR'TY-VER'DICT,  n.  A  judgment  given  by  a  par- 
ticular member  of  a  court  of  justice.  "  Whereto 
thy  tongue  a  party-verdict  gave."  Shak. 

PAR-VA-NIM'I-TY,  n.  [L.  parvus,  small,  and 
unitiiusr,  the  mind.]  Littleness  of  mind;  sinall- 
ness  of  soul;  meanness: — opposed  to  magna- 
nimity,    [r.]  De  Quincey. 

PAR'VA-TI,  n.  [Lit.,  the  mountain-goddess;  from 
Sansc.  pdrvata,  mountainous.]  {Hind.  Myth.) 
The  consort  of  Siva  in  her  character  of  devoted 
wife  and  inseparable  companion.  In  other  as- 
pects she  is  known  as  Doorga,  Kali,  Bhavani, 
which  see. 

PAR'VISE,  )  „      „  „        , 

PAR'VYCE  I  "•  Paradise,  Suppl. 

pASH,  v.  a.  [Onomatopoetic]  To  smash ;  to 
splash.  "Stands  .  .  .  upon  the  pashed  corses 
of  the  kings."  Shak.  "  Walking  with  feet 
unshod  that  pashed  the  mire."  Swinburne. 

PXSH'I-UM,  n.     See  Poshm,  Suppl. 

PAS'SA^E,  w.  Add.  {Geol.)  Passage  beds,  beds 
consisting  of  transition  deposits  connecting  two 
great  epochs  or  periods,  as  the  primary  and 
secondary  or  the  secondary  and  tertiary,  bridg- 
ing over  the  gaps  between  them.  Such  beds 
occur  in  Colorado,  and  at  St.  Cassian  in  the 
Tyrol. 

PAS'SA^E,  V.  n.   To  make  a  passage ;  to  cross,  [r.] 

H.  Broxoning. 

PASS'-B5x,  n.  {Mil.)  A  box  to  carry  cartridges 
from  the  ammunition-chest  to  the  gun. 

PASS'-CHECK,  n.  {Theatres,  &c.)  A  check  or 
ticket  given  to  a  person  leaving  the  house  for  a 
short  time,  entitling  him  to  return  free. 


Passe-garde. 


PASSE-GARDES  (pas-gard),  n.  pi.  [Fr.]  In  me. 
diseval  urtnor,  the  raised  edges  of  the  shoulder- 
plates  of  a  cuirass 
to  turn  the  blow  of 
a  lance.        Fairholt. 

PASS'ING-TONE,  n. 
{Mus.)  A  tone  intro- 
duced between  two 
other  tones,  but  con- 
stituting no  essential 
part  of  the  melody. 

PAS'SION-AL        (pash'- 
uu-al),  a.    Add.    Ad- 
dressed to,  or  exciting  or  ministering  to,  the 
passions. 

The  great  mass  of  those  who  frequent  the  average  playhouse 
go  there  for  siroug  possional  excitements,        Jiev.  Dr.  Cuyler. 

PAS'SION-CBOSS  (pash'un-kros),  n.  {Eccl.)  A 
cross  of  the  form  of  that  on  which  our  Saviour 
suffered,  with  a  long  stem  and  a  short  transverse, 
of  occasional  occurrence  as  a  heraldic  charge. 
AVhen  elevated  on  three  steps  or  degrees  (repre- 
senting Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity),  it  is  called 
a  cross-calvary  or  a  calvary, 

PAS'SION-ING  (pSsh'un-ing),  n.  Feeling  or  ex- 
pression of  passion.     [Poet,  d;  R.] 

Burns,  with  pungent  paseioning$ 

Set  in  his  eyes.  E.  B.  Browning. 

PAS'SION-IST,  n.  {Horn.  Cath.  Ch.)  A  congrega- 
tion of  priests  founded  by  Paul  Francis  in  1737, 
whose  special  work  it  is  to  hold  missions  in 
which  sermons  on  the  Passion  hold  a  princi- 
pal place.  They  have  many  houses  in  America, 
Britain,  Australia,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

PAS'SION-SUN'DAY,  n,  {Eccl,)  The  fifth  Sun- 
day in  Lent,  or  that  which  precedes  Palm  Sun- 
day, being  the  first  day  of  the  great  Passion- 
week. 

PXS'SION-TIDE,  n,  {Eccl.)  In  the  calendar  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  last  fortnight 
of  Lent,  during  which  all  pictures,  crucifixes, 
and  other  sacred  representations  are  veiled.  It 
comprises  Passion-week  and  Holy-week. 

PAS'SION-WEEK,  n.  Add.  Properly,  the  second 
last  week  of  Lent,  but  the  name  is  given  also 
to  Holy-week,  the  last  week  of  Lent  or  that  im- 
mediately preceding  Easter.  In  this  use  Pas- 
sion-week is  equivalent  to  Passion-tide,  and  in 
the  mediaeval  church  was  known  as  the  great 
Passion-week. 

PiS'TOR,  n.  Add.  {Ornith.)  An  African  and 
Asiatic  genus  of  birds  of  the  starling  lamily, 
said  to  be  so  named  from  aflfecting  the  company 
of  flocks  of  sheep. 

PAS-TO-RA' LE,  n.  Add.  {Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  A 
name  given  to  books  of  occasional  ofiices,  or 
books  relating  to  confession  or  to  other  pastoral 
duties  of  the  clergy.  Staunton. 

PAS  TO-R.\L-I§E,  I ,;.  11.    To  make  pastoral  poetry. 
PAS'TO-RAL-IZE,  J  [Poet.  &  R.] 
PAS'TO-RAL-I§E,  |  „.  «.     To  celebrate  in  pastoral 
PAS'TO-BAL-IZE,  J  verses,     [Poet.  &  r.] 

You  find,  probably. 
No  evil  in  this  marriage,  rather  good 
Of  innocence,  to  pastoralise  in  song. 

E,  B.  Browning. 

PAT-A-gi'VM,  n.  [L.,  the  border  of  a  dress;  Gr. 
■na.To.yi'iov.]  {Zo'ol.)  In  bats,  the  wing-like  ex- 
pansion of  the  integument  between  the  digits 
and  uniting  the  fore-limbs  to  the  body  : — in 
Jiying-squirrels  and  2)halangers,  the  broad  mem- 
branes extending  between  the  hind-  and  fore- 
legs which  support  the  animal  in  the  air  like  a 
parachute, 

PATCH,  n.  Add.  A  miner's  term  for  a  small 
placer  claim. 

PiT'EN,  n.  Add.  {Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  The  plate 
of  precious  metal  on  which  the  host  is  placed  at 
mass.  Oakeley. 

PAT'ENT-LEATH'EB  (lelh'er),  n.  A  quality  of 
japanned  leather  which  takes  a  very  tine  polish. 

pXTH'ET-I§M,  n.  A  mesmeric  term  for  emotion 
through  sympathy  with  the  will  of  another,  pro- 
duced, or  supposed  to  be  produced,  generally  by 
manipulation. 


A,  B,  i,  6,  U,  y,   long;    X,  %  I,  0,  tJ,  Y,  short;    A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure;    FABE,  FAB,  FAST,  fXlL;    HtlE,  HEB;    mIeN,  SIB; 
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PXth-(}-9K-n£t'jC,  )  «.    [See  Pathookny,]     Of 

PATlKvyfcN'lO,  j  or  relating  to  pathogeny; 
geiieratiiiji;  ditieaae. 

PA-TBI"C|-ATK,  n.  The  patrician  class  ;  the  no- 
bility. Milnian. 

PAT-R0-N0M-A-T5L'0-9Y,  «.  [Or.  iroTqp,  irarpos, 
a  lather,  ovona,  a  name,  and  Aoyot,  discourse.] 
That  departmont  of  knowledge  which  investi- 
giites  the  origin  of  surnames  j  a  treatise  on  sur- 
names,    [r.] 

PAT'TER,  «.     1.  A  rapid  sound. 

2.  llapid  or  unintelligible  talk ;  the  cant  of 
a  class.     "  Thieves'  patter,  priests'  patter." 

Latham. 

pAt'TER-EB,  »«.     One  who  talks  patter* 

Us  meaniug  must  be  perreclly  clear  to  tbe  practised  patterer 
of  Kouiaay  or  pvUlerii'  Freuch.  Leland. 

PAT'TERN-CARD,  m.     a  set  of  patterns  of  goods 

for  sale,  as  cloth,  mounted  on  a  card. 
pAu'LO-POST-FU'TURE  (fut'yijr),  n.     The   name 

of  ft  tense  succeeding  the  simple  future  in  the 

Greek  verb. 
PAU-PER-I-ZA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  pauperizing, 

or  the  condition  of  being  pauperized. 

PAVE,  or  P/IF^  (pii-va),".  [Fr.]  The  pavement; 
the  trottoir.  Lady  of  the  pave,  a  woman  of 
light  character ;  a  street- walker.  "  The  veriest 
wanton  of  the  pave."  Round  2'able. 

PAv'ID,  a.     [L.  2>avidH».]     Timid,     [k.] 

t  PA-VId'I-TY,  )i.     Timidity. 

PA-vIl'ION,  n.  Add.  A  flag;  a  banner;  an  en- 
sign. 

PAv'iSE,  n.    Same  as  Pavese, 

PA'VON  (or  pJi-vOn),  n.  [Contracted  from  pnt^il- 
lon.]  A  triangular  flag  borne  by  a  knight  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  upon  which  his  arms  were 
emblazoned.  Fairholt. 

pAw'NEEiJ,  11.  pi.  {EthnoJ.)  A  family  of  the  ab- 
origines of  North  America,  comprising  several 
tribes,  whose  chief  seats  are  in  Nebraska  and 
Kansas. 

PAX'BREDE,  n.  [Pax,  and  hrede  =  board.]  Same 
as  Pax. 

t  PAY'EN  (pl'gn),  a.  &  n.  [Fr.  ^^ai'ert.— See  PA- 
GAN.]    Pagan. 

To  do  his  sacriflce 
Witti  all  the  rites  of  his  payen  wise.         Chaucer. 

PAY'NIM,   a.       [Norman  Fr.,  from  L.  paganus.'] 

Pagan  ;  heathen  ;  infidel. 

Fouiiil  a  people  there  among  their  crafts, 

Our  race  aud  blood,  paynim  amid  their  circles. 

Tennyton. 

Pb.  [L.  plumbum,  lead.]  {Chem.)  The  symbol 
of  lead. 

Pd.     (Chem.)     The  symbol  of  palladium. 

PEA'-BJBR-RY,  n.  A  variety  of  the  coffee-berry, 
in  which  the  two  cotyledons  of  the  berry  co- 
alesce so  OS  to  form  a  pea-like  seed. 

PEACE  (pi5s),  V.  n.  To  hold  one's  tongue ;  to  be 
silent  or  silenced. 

York. — Peace,  foolish  woman  I 
Duchess. — I  will  u»l  peace.  Shak. 

The  thunder  would  not  peace  at  my  biddiog.    Shak.    Schmidt. 

PEA'COCK-FISH,  M.  (fch.)  A  fiih  (Lob ru9  pavo) 
of  the  Mediterranean : — so  named  from  the 
beauty  of  its  hues. 

PEA'— CRXB,  h.  {Zool.)  A  very  small  species  of 
crab  (Piiinotherei  pisum),  which  takes  up  its 
abode  in  living  shells,  as  muscles,  oysters,  <&.c. 

PEA'— GRIT,  n.  A  coarse  pisolitio  limestone: — so 
called  from  its  being  composed  of  concretionary 
bodies,  round,  oval,  or  flattened,  like  crushed 
peas.  Stormonth, 

PEA'-JACK-ET,  h.  Add.  [Dut.  pije,  a  coarse 
cloth,  and  Eng.  jacket.]  An  outer  jacket  of 
strong,  rough  cloth. 

PEA'-ORE,  II.  {Mill.)  Argillaceous  oxide  of  iron  : 
— so  name  1  from  its  pisolitio  structure. 

PKARL'-feDQE  (pi'rl'-),  >i.  1.  A  projection  at  the 
sides  of  ribbons,  formed  by  making  some  of  the 
threads  of  the  weft  project  beyond  the  rest. 

2.    A  narrow  kind  of  thread-edging  to  be 
sewn  on  lace.  Simmondii. 


PiiARL'-M088,  n.  Same  aa  Carrageen  or  Irish- 
moss. 

pEabL'-PO^-DER,  n.  A  powder,  otherwise  called 
pearl-white,  sometimes  used  as  a  cosinetic. — 
iSt-e  1'kahl-wiiite. 

pKahL-SA'GO,   m.      Sago   in    the   form   of  small 
,hard  grains  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head. 

Simmotidt. 

PEART  (pSrt),  a.  [A  form  of  pert.]  IJrisk ; 
lively.  [Old  Eng.  <&  U.  S.]  "A  tricksy  girl  as 
peart  as  a  bird."  Warner. 

PEAT  (pet),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  peat ;  consisting 
of  or  built  of  peat. 

Out  of  the  peat  cottage  come  faith,  courage,  ■elf-sacriflce, 

Eurity,  aud  piety,  and  wliatever  else  la  fruitful  in  the  work  of 
eaveu.  Huskin. 

PEAT'-ML'CK,  n.  Wet,  peaty,  vegetable  mould, 
such  as  occurs  in  swamps : — much  used  for  ma- 
nure.    [Amer.] 

PEAT'-REEK,  u.  The  smoke  of  peats  or  turf  :— 
specifically,  the  peculiar  flavor  communicated 
to  whiskey  by  peat-smoke,  now  imitated  by  the 
addition  of  creosote, 

PE-BIilNL^,  H.  [Fr.  pSbrine,poti!ri)ie,  from  poivre, 
li.  piper,  pepper;  from' the  spots  indicative  of 
the  disease  resembling  pepper.]  A  fatal  disease 
in  silk-worms,  due  to  the  growth  and  multipli- 
cation of  an  organism  termed  panhistophytoii  in 
its  tissues. — Seo  PANHisTOPUyxOiN,  Suppl. 

PfiCK'lSH, a.  Somewhat  hungry;  appetized.  [Col- 

.   loq.]  • 

We  were  out  for  a  constitutional  to  get  peckish  for  the  feast. 

James  A.  Freeman. 

PEC'TIN,    I  n.       [Or.    TnjicTa,    coiigulated    jelly.] 

PEC'TINE,  )  (CAem.)     The  gelatinizing   principle 

of  fruits   and   vegetables ;    plant  or   vegetable 

jelly. 

PEC-TI-NI-BKAN'jBHI-ATE  (-brang'ki-?t),  a.  [L. 
pecteii,  peetinis,  a  comb,  and  braiichiie,  Gr. 
PpifXia,  gills.]  {Mai.)  Noting  a  sub-order  of 
gastcropodous  mollusks  having  pectinate  or 
comb-like  gills, 

PEC'TO-PLUME,  n.  [L.  pecto,  to  shear,  and  pluma, 
a  feather.]     An  apparatus  for  picking  fowls. 

PEC'tOsE,  11.  [Sec  PFirriN.  Suppl.]  A  highly  im- 
portant proximate  principle  of  vegetable  bodies, 
from  which  proceed  all  the  gelatinous  constitu- 
ents of  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  exists  largely 
in  unripe  fruits  and  roots,  and  in  many  algse, 
fuci,  and  lichens,  as  Japan  isinglass  and  the 
edible  birds'-nests  of  China. 

PED-A-g69'IC,    I  „.    The  art  or  science  of  peda- 

p£d-.\-g55'ICS,  I  gogy  or  teaching. 

P£D-E-TEN'TOyS,  a.  [Formed  from  L.  pedeten- 
tim,  by  degrees ;  from  pe«,  pedis,  the  foot,  and 
teiido,  tentum,  to  extend.]  Proceeding  step  by 
step,  or  tentatively  and  cautiously,     [r.] 

That  pedetenlous  pace  and  pedetentous  mind  in  which  it  be- 
hooves the  wi.se  and  virtuous  improver  to  walk. 

Sydney  Smith. 

PE'DI-AL  (pe'dyjl),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  feet 
or  to  any  organ  functioning  as  a  foot. 

PED'r-cfiL,  «.  Add.  (Zobl.)  (a)  The  stem  or 
foot-stalk  by  which  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
as  sea-anemones,  are  attached,  (ft)  The  basal 
part  of  the  horn  of  ruminants. 

PE-DIc'U-LoCs,  a.     Same  as  Pedicular. 

PE-DIm'A-NOCS,  a.  [li.  pes,  pedis,  a  foot,  and 
mantis,  a  hand.]  Ilaving  feet  capable  of  being 
used  1X8  hands,  as  monkeys.  Dana. 

p£d-I-m£n'T.\L,  a.  Of  or  connected  with,  or 
serving  as.  a  pediment. 

The  inner  dome  Is  pedimeHtal,  supporting  the  cupola.    Bury. 

PftD-I-PAL'POyS,  a.     {Zoiil.)     Having  feelers  in 

the  form  of  pincers,  or  armed  with  two  claws,  as 

the  scor)>ioiis. 
P£d'I-REME,  n.     [L.  pes,  pedis,  a  foot,  and  remus, 

an  oar.]     An  animal  that  uses  its  feet  as  oars, 

as  some  crustaceans. 
pfilVO-MO'TIVE.  a.     [L.  pes,  pedis,  the  foot,  and 

tiioreo,  mniiim,  to  move.]     "Tnat  can   be  set  in 

motion  with  the  feet. 


PftO-9-M6'T9R,  II.  [L.  p«»,  pfdit,  the  foot.  »iid 
miitiir,  a  mover.]  An  arrangeinent,  nut  unlik* 
roller-skates,  for  accelerating  walking. 

P^?-DuT'B(>-Pliy,  fi.    See  pAiDOTROpar,  8uppl. 

PEEP,  n.      A   shore-bird,  the  land-perp  or  taud^ 

piper,  so  named  from  its  cry. — See  Kaxd-PIPEE. 

Thp  plovrr.  p*rfi.  and  •aadrrltkf— 
Thai  hardir  can  br  •aid  w  •lui. 
Bui  pl|w  aioDf  lh<!  barrcD  'aDds.  LaHi/tU»». 

PEEP' -SHOW,  n.  A  show  conxifting  of  picturial 
views  to  be  looked  at  through  an  orifice  fur- 
nished with  glass. 

PEEP'Cl,  «.     See  PiPPiL,  Suppl. 

f  Pfefes,  «.     Peace.     "The  eternal  lore  and  /*««:" 

Ckaueer, 

p£G'M.\-TiTE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  »nyM«.  »TrM«"f, 
anything  joined  or  congealed  together.]  Add. 
(Min.)  A  very  coarse  granitic  rock,c<>tisi«ting 
.  of  common  felspar  un(l  quartz,  with  but  little 
whitish  mica.  In  the  variety  known  as  graphic 
granite  the  quartz  is  distributed  through  tbe 
felspar  in  forms  suggestive  of  Oriental  charac- 
ters. JJana. 

p£n-LE-v!', n.  (Ling.)  An  ancient  Iranian  lan- 
guage, considerably  corrupted  by  Semitic  ele- 
ments, of  which  Zend  is  the  sacred  literary 
form.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  literary 
language  of  Western  Persia  from  about  the 
third  till  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

PEI'THO,  n.  [Gr.,  the  goddess  of  persuasion.] 
(AstroH.)  A  minor  planet  (No.  118), discovered 
in  1872. 

PE-LAS'gi-AN,  I  a.      1.  Of   or   pertaining  to  the 

PE-LAs'9IC,  j  Pelasgi  or  Pelnsgians,  the  earliest 
inliubitiints  of  ancient  Greece. 

2.  Noting  an  early  style  of  architecture  char- 
acterized by  enormous  massiveness  and  strength, 
huge  blocks  of  stone  being  laid  u|K)n  one  .nnother 
and  held  together  by  their  own  weight  without 
mortar. — See  Cvclohean,  Suppl. 

Pi;L'L.\9E  (p6l'ij),  M.  [L.  pellit,  the  skin.]  (Cm»- 
toms.)     Duty  paid  on  skins. 

PEL-LIC' U-L.\ R,  a.    Belonging  to,  or  consisting  of, 

a  pellicle  or  pellicles. 
p6l'0-pId,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Pelops  or  his 

descendants.   "  The  Pelopid  and  Dardan  kings." 

Gladstone. 

PfiL'0-PID§,     )  „.   pi.      (Greek   Hist.)      The  de- 
PE-LOP' I-D.%  j  scendants  of  Pelops,  the  founder 

of  the  Argive  dynasty,  and  their  followers;  the 

Argives. 
Resentment,  lust  of  bootr.  and  ambition  alike  lajMlIrd  U« 

Pelopids  to  undertake  the  war  of  Troy.  iSUdtlvn*. 

PE-L0'RI-.\,  «.  [Gr.  ir«'A«p,  a  monster.]  (Rot.)  A 
metamorphosis  consisting  in  the  reversion  of  a 
flower  from  its  usual  unsymmctrical  state  to  a 
state  of  symmetry,  presumably  its  typical  or 
normal  form.  Hooker. 

PE-LOR'IC,  a.  (Dot.)  Pertaining  to,  or  charac- 
terized by,  peloria. 

pEl'TI-FORM.  a.  [L.  pelta,  a  target,  and  forma, 
a  shape.]  (Rot.)  Buckler-shaped  or  orbicular, 
as  the  pileus  of  an  agaric. 

PfiX'ANCE,  M.  Add.  One  of  the  sacramenU  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  associated  with 
absolution. 

PEX-AN'NU-LAR,  a.-  [L.  peiie.  almost,  and  Eng. 
aiiuular.]     Nearly  annular  or  ring-shaped. 

t  PfiN'ACNT  (<>r.«ftnt).  n.  [Old  Fr.  peneamt:  from 
I..  p<ena,  punishment.]  One  who  doe*  pennnce. 
"  Like  a  penaunt  or  a  ghost."  Ciamerr, 

PfiN'DL-LOtS,  a.     Add.     1.  Hanging  down  so  as 
to  swing;  pendent  and    swaying.     "The  elm 
tree's  peMdulou*  branches."  Lo»s/tUoie, 

2.  (  Rot.)  Inclined  so  that  the  apex  is  p«inte«l 
vertically  downward :— applie«l  to  ovules  thai 
hang  from  the  upper  j>art  of  the  ovary. 

Stormomtk. 

PfeX'K-TR.VL.  w.  [L.  penelmle,  the  apartment  in 
which  the  Ptnates  were  kept.]  The  innermo.*! 
part,  as  of  a  house,  care,  or  the  like;  a  san - 
tuary. 

It  was  now  lapoMfltk  I*  %t»Tt  «»•  «»•.  .  .  -  W*  r»yw<> 
lata  Iw  p*nt*raL  "•  Mmimmaim. 
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•f-  PE-n!'BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  peine,  trouble,  care.] 
Careful  to  please;  ])ainstaking. 

Ay  the  farther  that  ahe  was  in  age, 

The  more  true,  ir  that  it  were  possible. 

She  was  to  him  in  love,  and  more  penible.        Chaucer. 

PEN-I-CIL' L[-tjM,  n.  [L.  penicillnm,  a  painter's 
brush.]  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  fungi,  popularly 
known  as  green  mould,  and  so  named  from  the 
brush-like  appearance  of  the  filaments  of  its 
mycelium.  I',  ghiucum  is  the  most  common 
mould,  being  found  on  all  decaying  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  The  yeast  of  beer  is  by 
some  thought  to  be  a  modification  of  this  fungus. 

p£nK,  n.     A  minnow.      [Local,]  Walton. 

PEN-NA'CEOyS  (-shus),  a.  [L.  penna,  a  feather.] 
(Ornith.)  Denoting  a  feather  complete  in  all 
its  parts;  noting  a  perfect  feather: — distin- 
guished from  plumulaceous. 

P£n'-NAME,  n.  [The  equivalent  of  the  Anglo- 
French  phrase  nom  de  plHme.'\  The  name  as- 
sumed by  a  writer  who  desires  to  conceal  his  or 
her  true  name;  as,  Peter  Pindar,  for  Br.  J. 
Wolcot ;   George  Eliot,  for  Marion  C.  Evans. 

PEN-NAi^U-LA,  n.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  zoophytes 
(.il»<Ao2oa),  comprising  the  sea-pens. — See  Sea- 

PES. 

PfiN'TAD,  »i.  [Gr.  irei/Toj,  wei'TaSo?,  a  late  form  of 
n-e/itiray,  ire/ijraSos,  a  body  of  five.]  (C/ieni.)  An 
element  or  agent  equivalent  in  combining  or 
displacing  power  to  five  monad  atoms,  as  of 
hydrogen.  The  pentads  are  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth. 

PEX-TAM^E-RA,  n.  jd.  [Gr.  Trei-Te,  five,  and  Mepos, 
a  part.]  (Ent.)  One  of  the  sections  into  which 
Latreille  divides  the  Coleo2)tera  (beetles),  com- 
prising those  which  have  the  tarsus  five-jointed. 

PENT-STE'MON,  n.  [Gr.  TreVre,  five,  and  o-t^/hcov, 
a  stamen.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous  per- 
ennial American  plants,  nat.  ord.  Scrophnla- 
riacex,  or  flgworts,  characterized  by  having  a 
rudimentary  fifth  stamen,  whence  the  name. 
Being  very  ornamental,  the  species  are  much 
cultivated  as  border-plants.  —  See  Beard- 
tongue. 

PEN-UM'BBA,  n.  Add.  (Astron.)  The  outer  and 
Jess  dark  portion  of  the  sun-spots,  encompassing 
the  darker  central  nucleus  or  umbra. 

p£p'PER-bOsH,  n.  (Bot.)  An  American  shrub 
or  small  tree  of  the  heath  family  and  genus 
Clethra : — called  also  the  tohite  alder,  from  its 
resemblance  to  this  tree  in  foliage. 

PfiP'TIC,  n.  Add.  pi.  Digestive  power;  diges- 
tion. 

I>  there  some  magic  in  the  place, 

Or  do  my  peptics  differ  7  Tennyion. 

PfiP'TONE,  n.  [Gr.  niiTTm,  to  cook.]  {Physiol.) 
The  substance  into  which  the  albuminous  ele- 
ments of  food  change  under  the  influence  of  the 
gastric  juice. 

t  PEECE'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  pierced. 

Spenser. 

PER-QHE-RON  (pgr-shg-ron),  a.  [From  Perche,  an 
old  district  of  France  to  the  west  of  Paris.] 
Noting  a  valuable  breed  of  horses  originating 
in  Perche  : — known  also  as  Norman- Percheron. 

PER-CIP'I-£n-CY,  ?j.     Percipience;  perception. 

Made*  ashamed 
By  the  perciplency  of  sin  and  fall. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

PER'CO-LATE,  ».  {Chem.  &  Pharm.)  The  prod- 
uct of  percolation. 

PEB-CUR'SO-RY,  a.  [L.  per,  through,  and  Eng. 
cursory.]  Running  over  skimmingly  or  slightly ; 
cursory. 

PER-DU'EL-I^M,    I  „.     [L.  perduellio,  hostile  op- 
PER-DU'EL-LI§M,  J  position    to    one's     country.] 
Treason.     [Obs.  or  r.] 

PER-DUR'ING,  a.     Long-during;  perdurable. 

PER-I-iS'TR.\L,  a.  [Gr.  irept,  around,  and  aar-^p, 
a  star.]  Around  or  among  stars ;  near  a  star  or 
stars.  Proctor. 

PER'I-DERM,  »».  [Gr.  irept,  around,  and  Sipua,  the 
skin.] 


1.  (Bot.)  The  outer  Inyer  of  bark  : — specifi- 
cally, the  stratified  corky  envelope  which  replaces 
the  epidermis  in  plants  of  vigorous  growth. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  hard  cuticular  layer  devel- 
oped by  the  coenosarc  or  common  body  of  cer- 
tain of  the  compound  polypes. 

PE-RID'I-UM,  n.  [Gr.  irepiSeu),  to  wrap  aroundir- 
irept,  around,  and  St<a,  to  bind.]  {Bot.)  An 
outer  envelope  or  covering: — specifically  («), 
the  coat  immediately  enveloping  the  sporules 
of  the  lower  tribes  of  acotyledons.  (6)  A  cover- 
ing, as  of  a  pu£f-ball.  (c)  The  envelope  of 
fruit. 

PER-I-GXS'TRIC,  a.  (Zool.)  Noting  the  cavity 
surrounding  the  stomach  and  other  viscera  of 
some  of  the  lower  animals,  corresponding  to  the 
abdominal  cavity  in  the  higher. 

PER-I-QE'AN,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  occurring  about 
the  time  of,  the  perigee;  as,  "  Perigeau  tides." 

PER'I-JOVE,  n.  [Gr.  wept,  about,  and  Jove,  Jupi- 
ter.] {Astron.)  The  point  in  the  orbit  of  one 
of  Jupiter's  satellites  at  which  it  is  nearest  that 
planet. 

p£r'I-MOEPH,  n.  [Gr.  Trept,  around,  and  /nopi/)^, 
form.]  {Min.)  A  crystal  of  one  species  en- 
closed in  another. 

PER'I-PHRA§E,  v.  n.  To  use  periphrasis  or  cir- 
cumlocution,    [r.] 

PER'I-PLXST,  n.  [Gr.  n-ept,  around,  and  TrAao-erw, 
to  mould.]  ^ool.)  The  intercellular  sub- 
stance or  matrix  in  which  the  organized  struc- 
tures of  a  tissue  are  embedded. 

PER'I-SijME,  n.  [Gr.  irept,  around,  and  o-i/na,  the 
body.]  {Zool.)  The  integument  of  an  echino- 
derm  or  sea-urchin. 

PER'I-SPORE,  «.  {Bot.)  The  membrane  or  case 
surrounding  a  spore ;  the  mother-cell  of  spores 
in  Afyge. 

PE-rTs'SAD,  n.  [Gr.  irepto-o-ds,  beyond  the  regular 
number; — hence,  odd.]  {Chem.)  An  element 
capable  of  combining  with  odd  numbers  of  atoms 
only:  an  element  of  uneven  equivalence.  The 
monads,  triads,  and  pentads  are  perissads. 

PE-RIS-SO-DAC'TYL,  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Pe- 
risHod((ctyla. 

PE-Ri&SO-DAC'TY-LA,  v.  pL  [Gr. Trepiu<T6<:,  redun- 
dant, odd,  and  SaKTvAos,  a  digit.]  {Zool.)  Owen's 
second  order  of  the  Ungulata,  or  hoofed  animals, 
characterized  by  having  the  hind-feet  odd-toed, 
as  also  the  fore-feet  in  all  except  the  tapirs.  It 
includes  the  rhinoceros,  tapir,  the  horse  and  its 
allies,  and  cognate  extinct  species  from  the  Eo- 
cene, Miocene,  and  Pliocene. 
PE-RIs1sO-DXc'TYLE,  la.  Having  an  odd 
PE-RIS-SO-DAC'TY-LOUS,  )  number  of  toes :— spe- 
cifically, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Perissodactyla. 

PER-IS-TE'RI-ON,  n.  Add.  [Gr.  irepto-repeui./,  a 
dove-cot.]  (Eccl.)  A  golden  or  silver  image 
of  a  dove  suspended  over  the  altar,  in  which  the 
Eucharist  is  sometimes  reserved. 

PER-I-VIS'CE-RAL,  a.  [Gr.  irept,  around,  and  L. 
viscera.']  {Anat.)  Lying  around  or  surround- 
ing the  viscera.     "The  j)eriviaceral  cavity." 

Hnxley. 

PERK,  V.  n.  Add.  To  thrust  or  hold  itself  up 
suddenly  and  pertly. 

Suddenly  up  the  face 
Of  the  piper  perked  in  the  market-place. 

R.  Browning. 

PERN,  n.     {Ornith.)     The  honey-buzzard  (Pernis 

apivorns),  a  species  of  kite. 
PER-PET'U-A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  perpetuation. 

Varieties  are  perpetuable,  lilte  species.  A.  Gray. 

PER-P£t'U-ANCE,  n.     The  act  of  perpetuating  or 

state  of  being  perpetuated;  perpetuation. 
PER-PET'U-\TE,  a.     Perpetuated.  Soiithey. 

t  PERS,  ]  „.    [The  color  of  cloth  from  Persia.]    A 
PERSE,  J  dark  purple  or  blue  color. 

In  sanguine  and  in  pert  he  clad  was  all.  Chaucer. 

The  water  was  more  sombre  far  than  perse.  Longfellow. 

f  PER'SANT,  rt.     Piercing.     "The  jjersaH*  aire." 

Spenser. 


PER-SE'I-DE§,  n,  {Astron.)  A  name  given  to  a 
well-known  meteor  system,  from  its  seeming  to 
the  eye  to  emanate  from  the  eonstellmion  Per- 
seus. It  is  sometimes  known  as  the  August 
star-shower. 

PER-SlST'EXT-LY,  ad.     In  a  persistent  manner. 

PER'SON-ATE,  a.     Add.     Counterfeit;  pretended. 

t  PER-STREP'ER-OUS,  a.      Obstreperous.      Ford. 

PER-TUR-BA'TION,  n.  Add.  {Astron.)  A  dis- 
turbance in  the  regular  elliptic  or  other  motion 
of  a  heavenly  body,  ])roduced  by  some  force  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  causes  its  regular  motion. 

The  perturbations  of  the  planets  are  caused  by  their  attraction 
to  each  other.  Newcomb. 

f  PE.5'ANT-ED,  a.  [Fr.  pesant,  weighing  heavily, 
heavy.]  Weighted  down  ; — hence,  lowered  ;  de- 
based. "Pesanted  to  each  lewd  thought's  con- 
trol." Marston. 

PES'SI-MI§M,  n.  Add.  The  doctrine  that  this  is 
the  worst  possible  world. 

PES-SI-MIS'TIC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  charac'erized 
by,  pessimism.     "  Pessimistic  A^s^^mr." 

New-  York  A^ation. 

PES'TER-MENT,  n.  The  state  of  being  pestered ; 
annoyance;  vexation;  bother.  [Colloq.]  "The 
trouble  and  pestennent  of  children."     Franklin. 

PET-A-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     (Bot.)     Bearing  petals. 

PE'TER'§-FISH,  n.  A  name  formerly  popularly 
given  to  the  haddock,  from  its  being  supposed 
to  be  the  fish  in  whose  mouth  Peter  found  the 
tribute,  the  spots  on  its  sides  being  fancied  to 
be  the  impress  of  his  fingers. 

PE-TI"TION,  V.  n.  To  express  one's  desire  in  a 
petition. 

The  suppliant  blesses  as  he  petitions.  Eadie. 

PET'RO-GLYPH'IC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  petrog- 
lyphy ;  as,  "  The  petroglyphic  sculptures  at  Be- 
histun." 

PE-TROG'LY-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  n-erpos,  a  rock,  and 
7Ai;<^<i>,  to  engrave,  to  sculpture.]  The  ancient 
art  or  process  of  carving  inscription?  or  sculp- 
tured figures  on  rock-surfaces.  The  most  noted 
example  of  petroglyphy  is  at  Behistun,  a  pre- 
cipitous mountain  or  rock  in  Persia.  The  prin- 
cipal inscription  is  cuneiform,  and  relates  to  the 
victories  of  Darius  Ilystaspes,  who  is  represented 
sculptured  as  receiving  the  homage  of  captives. 

PE-TROG'R.\-PHY,  n.  Add.  A  description  of  rocks. 

Dana. 

PET-RO-LOg'IC,        1  „.     Of  or  relating  to  petrol- 

PET-R0-L6gi'I-CAL,  J  ogy  or  the  investigation  of 
rocks. 

PE-TR0L'0-5Y,  n.  Add.  That  department  of  ge- 
ological and  mineralogical  science  which  treats 
of  the  constitution,  structure,  and  general  na- 
ture of  rocks  : — written  also  petraUxjy. 

PfiT'TY-RiCE,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  seeds  of 
Cfienopoilinm  quinoa,  used  in  Peru  for  porridge 
and  cakes. 

PE-TU'NI-A,n.  [Brazilian,  pe«M»j,  tobacco.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  South-American  plants  of  the  to- 
bacco family,  one  or  two  species  of  which  are 
common  in  our  gardens  as  bedding-out  plants. 

t  PEYNE,      1  V.  n.     [See  Fry,  Suppl.]     To  take 
f  PEtN'EN,  j  pains ;    to    endeavor : — used   reflex- 
ively. 

She  peyned  her  to  counterfeit  cheer.  Chaucer. 

PFAHL'BAL'-TEN,  n . pi.  [Ger.,  from  p/«///,  a  stake, 
.1  pile,  and  haute,  a  dwelling,  from  bauen,  to 
build.]  (Pal.)  Pile-dwellings.  The  German 
name  for  lake-dwellings. — See  Palefit,  Suppl. 

PFEN'NING,  n.  A  small  German  copper  coin,  equal 
to  the  tenth  of  a  grosehen,  and  worth  about  the 
fourth  of  a  cent  or  the  eighth  of  a  penny  sterling. 

PHAC'O-CHERE,  h.  [Gr.  ^afcds,  a  lentil  and  its 
fruit,  also  a  wart,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
fruit,  and  xo'PW'  ^  P'gO  (Zool.)  The  wart- 
hog  of  Africa. — See  Wart-hog. 

PHXL'LIC,  a.  [Gr.  (^aXkiKo^,  from  <^aAAds,  the  virile 
organ.]  Noting  certain  indecencies  in  the  orgies 
of  Bacchus,  as  well  as  the  symbol  carried  there- 
in ; — hence,  emblematic  of  reproduction ;  as,  "A 
phallic  symbol." 


A.  E,  f,  0,  U,  Y,  long;    X,  E,  I,  5,  U,  Y,  short;    A,   E,   I,  0,   U,  Y,  obscure ;    FARE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER;    mIeN,  SIB; 
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PnXN'E-BiTE,  a.  [Or.  4,avp6(,  open  to  night,  from 
tfiaifu,  to  uiiikc  vi.-<iblc,  to  show),  ami  suffix  iie.] 
(h'euL)  Noting  tlic  u|)|)Ci-uiO!!t  stage  of  the 
earth's  orust,  consisting  of  deposits  produced  by 
causes  in  obvious  operation ;  as,  "  Phuiierite 
series."  Stormonth. 

PHAN'^RO-CRi?S'TAL-LiNE,  a.  [Gr.  (jiai/epot,  vis- 
ible, evident,  and  Eng.  crystalline.]  (Mi'n.  & 
G'col.)  Distinctly  crystalline  : — contradistin- 
gui.ihed  from  (•rypto-crystaUine. 

PII.JS'-E-liO-GA'MI-A,  n.  pi.  {Hot.)  A  division  of 
plants  which  includes  the  exogens  and  endogens, 
or  all  phanerogamous  or  flowering  plants: — 
written  also  Phiencrogamia. 

PHAN-TA.5'M.\-G0-Ry,  n.  Add.  Any  fantastic 
combination  of  illusive  images  or  ideas,  sensible 
or  imaginary.  "The  febrile  phantasmayory  of 
an  opium-dreamer."  Jag.  A.  Harrison. 

PIIAR-MA-CO-Dy-NiM'lCS,  »i.  [Gr.  ifiipiiaKOv, 
medicine,  and  Suvanit,  power.]  That  branch  of 
materia  medica  which  treats  of  the  power  or 
effects  of  medicines  and  poisons. 

PH.\-r5l'()-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  ^ipoi,  a  light-house,  and 
Adyof,  a  discourse.]  That  departuient  of  knowl- 
edge which  concerns  itself  with  light-houses. 

PHA-liYN-GO-BltASCIl' I-I,  n.  pi.  [(ir.  <<>apuYf,  the 
pharynx,  and  ^payx^'»>  gi"**.]  {hh.)  An  order 
of  fishes  in  which  a  perforated  pharynx  acts  as 
gills,  comprising  only  the  lancelet  or  amphi- 
oxus. — See  Amphioxus,  Suppl. 

PHEn'A-kI^M,  ».  [Gr.  i,ivaKiiTn6i,  cheatery,  from 
<t>eva(,  an  impostor.]  The  habit  of  saying  some- 
thing different  from  what  one  intends,     [u.] 

Bacon. 

PHK-Nl"CroyS  (-shys),  a.  [L.  phoenicius,  from  Gr. 
<^oiVif,  purple.]     Grayish-red.  Dana. 

PHE'NOL,  «.  Add.  (CsHeO.)  A  valuable  hydro- 
carbon product  of  coal-tar,  much  used  as  nn 
antiseptic  and  disinfectant,  and  also  as  the  base 
of  many  beautiful  dyes: — called  also  phenic 
acid,  carbolic  acid. 

PHE-NOM'E-NAL,  rt.  Aild.  1.  Of  or  relating  to 
phenomena  or  the  doctrine  of  phenomenalism  : 
— opposed  to  noumenal. 

2.  Quito  extraordinary   and  exceptional ;   so 
rare  as  to  excite  wonder. 

PnE-N0M'E-NAL-I§M,  ».  (Met.)  The  theory  that 
all  our  knowledge,  whether  of  matter  or  of  spirit, 
is  limited  to  phenomena;  the  doctrine  that  we 
can  know  only  what  appears  to  the  senses  or  in 
feeling,  and  nothing  of  noumena,  <)r  things  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  or  of  causes. 

PHE-NOM-E-NOL'O  9Y,  n.  Add.  The  scionco  of 
things  as  they  are  recognized  by  our  senses,  and 
of  facts  as  they  appear  in  our  experience. 

Calderwood, 

PHE'NifL,  )i,  [See  Phenyle.]  (CAem.)  (CeHs.) 
A  radicle  of  which  phenol  is  the  hydrate. 

PIIE-NYL'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
phenyl. 

PHE'ON,  n.  Add.  This  mark  is  still  used  to  tie- 
note  crown  or  national  property  in  England, 
and  is  popularly  known  as  the  broad  arrow. 

PHI-LAN'DER,  v.  n.  [Gr.  <<.iAacSpo«,  fond  of  men 
— <^iAo«,  loving,  and  ai'ijp,  avSpoi,  a  man.]  To 
make  love;  to  coquet;  to  Uirt.  [Humorous.] 
"Emissaries  of  a, philandering  Festus." 

Thackeray. 

PHt-LXS-THRO-PTs'TIC.  n.  Characterized  by  or 
proceeding  from  philanthropy;  assuming  the 
character  of  philanthropy;  as,  "  Fhilanthro- 
pistic  efforts." 

PHI-LAT'E-LIsT,  »i.  A  collector  of  postage- 
stamps.     [Uecent.] 

PHNLAT'E-I-Y,  n.  [Gr.  <()iAo«,  a  friend,  and 
dreAda,  cheapness,  exemption  from  taxation, 
from  dTeA^«,  untaxed,  cheap.]  A  name  given  to 
the  mania  for  collecting  and  arranging  postage- 
stamps,     [llecent.] 

PHtL'A-To-RY.  II.  (Eccl.)  A  transparent  reli- 
quary, used  to  exhibit  bones  of  saints,  <!L-c. 

Fairholt. 


pni-LfP'I-tiM,  n.     [After   Philip    Plantamour,  ai 
French  chemist,  the  teacher  of   I)ulaf<mtainc.]  | 
(t'hem.)     A  metal  of  the  cerium  group,  discov-  ! 
ered  by  Delafontuine  in  1878.     At.  wt.  UU.VJ. 
PIII-LIS'TER,    1  ,j.     Add.      A  person  whose  ideas 
PII|-LlS'TINK,  I  are  limited  to  the  prosaic  details 
of  every -day  life ;  one  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  testhetic  or  ideal ;  a  person  of  narrow  intel- 
lectual horizon. 

What  a  moclcj-  crowd  In  the  gardens,  PhUUttri  and  una  of 
the  U  u«e>  I  LongfrUom. 

PIII-LlS'T}N-I§M,  n.  The  character  of  a  Philis- 
tine; inaccessibility  to  ideiis;  dull,  prosaic,  un- 
cultured mediocrity. 

What  constitutes  Pkilittinlim  la  pedantic  regularity  of  habit, 
both  lu  lire  and  thought,  protiuesx,  want  of  euthuHiaKiu,  uar- 
rowness  of  social  and  lutvllectual  horizou,  a  certain  mild  con- 
vuntionallsm,  and  timid  ahriuliiug  from  paradox,  noise,  and 
fantasy,  HilUbrand. 

PHI-LOQ'Y-NIsT,  h.  a  lover  of  women  :— specif- 
ically, one  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  philogyny. 

PHI-LO^'Y-NY,  n.  [Gr.  <<.tAds,  dear,  and  yui'ij,  a 
woman.]  Love  of  women  : — specifically,  the 
doctrine  that  woman  constitutes  the  higher  type 
of  humanity: — opposed  to  misoyyny. 

PHIL'O-LOGUE,  n.  A  philologist.  "The  philo- 
sophical/j/ii7o/o</i(e8  of  Hellas."     London  Times, 

PHIL-O-SUM'A-TIST,  h.  [Gr.  i<.iAos,  a  lover,  and 
vHifia.,  (7cu/LiaT09,  the  body.]  A  lover  of  the  body. 
[It.] 

When  you  see  a  man  grieved  and  alarmed  at  having  to  die,  Is 
it  not  clear  evidence  (hat  be  is  not  really  a  philosopher,  but  a 
philusomatUC  t  Whewell,  TranU,  of  Piato, 


)  n.      [Ger.  &  Fr.,  a  philosopher.] 
C, )  A  professor  of  philosophism 


PHIL'O-SOPH, 

PHIL'O-SOPHE, 

superficial   theorist  in  philosophy ;    a  pseudo- 
philosopher,    [r.] 

Carlyle  docs  not  call  these  men  philosophers,  but  philotopht*, 
and  their  tbeoriziug  not  philosophy,  but  philosopbism. 

Peter  Bayne. 

PHI-LOS'0-PHEME,  it.  [Gr.  <<.tAo(ro(^.j/xa.]  A  philo- 
sophic dictum.     [Recent.] 

PHLdfUM,  n.  [Gr.  <f.Aoids,  bast.]  {Vegetable 
Phyniol.)  The  main  constituent  of  the  tissue 
of  cellular  plants,  as  xylem  is  of  exogens. — See 
XvLE-M,  Suppl. 

PHO-nAu'TO-GRAPH,  ?j.  [Gr.  ^mv-lt,  sound,  and 
Eng.  autograph.]  An  instrument  for  rendering 
visible  and  recording  the  vibrations  produced 
on  a  flexible  membrane  by  sound.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  membrane  with  a  stylus  at- 
tached, and  a  moving  cylinder,  on  which  the 
stylus  traces  the  vibrations. 

PHON'E-TIST,  H.  1.  One  skilled  in  phonetics;  a 
phonologist. 

2.  One  who  advocates  a  mode  of  spelling  ex- 
actly in  accordance  with  the  sound  of  the  words. 

PH5n'E-TIZE,  v.  a.    To  represent  phonetically. 

Spenser  twice  spells  dew  deow,  which  Is  just  as  one  would 
spell  it  who  wished  to  phonetixe  iu  sound  in  rural  New  Kng- 
land.  Lotvetl, 

PHO'NO-GRAM,  n.  1.  A  character  or  symbol  to 
represent  a  sound  ;  a  phonograph. 

2.  A  record  of  sounds  made  by  the  instrument 
known  as  the  phonograph. 

PHO'NO-GRApH,  II.  Add.  An  instrument  by  which 
the  vibrations  of  complex  sounds  and  even  of 
articulate  speech  may  be  recorded  and  repro- 
duced at  any  future  time. 

PIIO-NO-GRApii'IC,  a.  Add.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  phonograjth. 

PH0-NUG'R.\-PIIY,  II.  The  art  of  using  the  pho- 
nograph. 

PHO'NO-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  i/iufTJ,  sound,  and  oKoniut, 
to  look  at.]  An  instrument  which  gives  ocular 
demonstration  of  sound-vibrations  by  lightning- 
like flashes  into  which  the  sound-motions  are 
converted  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
conservation  of  force. 

PHSs'PHENE.  11.  [Gr.  .fris,  light,  and  <<««i-«,  to 
appear.]  A  false  impression  as  of  sparks  or 
flashes  of  fire  occasioned  by  pressure  or  by  a 
blow  on  the  cyeb;ill,  and  due  to  mechanical  ir- 
ritation of  the  rctiiin. 

PHOS'PHOR-imr>NZE  (<>i--I>ninj!o),  n.     A  valuable! 
alloy  of  bronze  aixl  phosphorus,  whose  hardne.«»  j 


can  be  regulated  to  almont  any  de^jrec  required  : 
— uf'cd  for  belli",  e<lgc-toolK,  maciiinery,  IocUd, 
aixl  fittings  of  almost  every  description. 

PHr>.T(.M:HfiSI'|!*-TRy.  n.  [.See  Photm.iikmicai..] 
That  depurtment  of  chemijilry  which  iDvesti- 
gales  the  phenomena  pnxluccd  by  the  actiun  of 
light,  e8|ieciully  of  the  aun's  ray*. 

PU()-T<3CII'R(.>-M¥,  n.  [Gr.  4^,  4>mr6i.  light,  and 
XpwM<^,  color.]  The  art  of  pro<iuviug  pbolu- 
graphic  pictures  in  natural  colors. 

PH0'T<.>-E-L£<."TBI<;,  a.  [Or.  4i,K,  ^mri<,  liglil. 
and  Eng.  electric]  A  microwoope  iliuiuinaleil 
by  the  electric  light,  lo  that  the  image  can  b« 
thrown,  greatly  magnified,  on  a  screen  io  » 
darkened  room. 

PHO'T(;>-QEN,  n.  [Or.  ^^,  Imrit,  light,  and  yrrmm, 
to  produce.]  A  name  sometimes  given  to  that 
portion  of  petroleum  or  shale-oil  which  is  suit- 
able for  burning  in  lamps. 

PHO-TO-gfcN'IC,  a.  Add.  Producing  light:— 
specifically  {Phot.),  noting  those  rays  bcft  suited 
for  producing  a  photographic  picture  ;  actinic. 

PHO-TO-GLfPH'IC,  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
effected  by  means  of,  photoglypliy. 

PHO-t6g'LY-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  <f,iK,  *«Td<.  light,  and 
yAvifw,  to  engrave.]  A  process  of  etching  on 
metal,  di.«covered  by  Fox  Talbot,  by  the  agency 
of  certain  chemicals  nnd  the  action  of  light,  so 
that  impressions  of  a  photograph  or  other  ob- 
ject engraved  on  the  plate  may  be  obtained 
from  it. 

PHU'TC.wgrAM,  h.  [Gr.  ^it,  ^MTot,  light,  and 
ypdnna.,  A  writing.] 

1.  A  photographic  record,  such  as  of  varia- 
tions of  temperature,  ke. 

2.  A  picture  produced  by  photography,     [a.] 
PIIO-TMIE'LI-O-GRAPH,  n.    [Gr.  ^^Ik,  ♦wto*.  light, 

and  Eng.  hcliogniph.]  An  instrument  consist- 
ing of  a  heliostnt  which  directs  the  sun's  rays 
through  a  fixed  lens  on  a  sensitive  plate,  so  a* 
to  produce  photographic  pictures. 

PHO-TO-LItH'O-GRAPH,  It.  A  picture  produced 
by  photolithography. 

PHO-TO-Lr-THlKS'BA-PHy,  n.  [Or.  ^At,  f«rfc, 
light,  and  Eng.  lithography.]  The  art  or  prooeai 
of  reproducing  line  or  stipple  drawings  or  prints, 
ancient  documents,  nnd  the  like,  by  mean*  of 
photography  and  lithographic  printing. 

PHO-T(.)-MAG'NET-L<fM,  «.  [Gr.  ^wt,  ♦«!»*,  light, 
and  Eng.  maguetisui.]  That  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  relation  of  the  phenomena 
of  magnetism  to  those  of  light. 

PHO-T(>Mi'CR(.)-GRAPH.  ii.  [Gr.  ^Mt,  fwrck.  light, 
fLiKpii,  small,  and  ■ypi^w,  to  write.]  An  enlarged 
representation  of  ii  photographic  object  produced 
by  throwing  its  image  through  a  suitable  com- 
bination of  lenses,  as  of  a  microscope,  on  a  sen- 
sitized plate. 

PHO'TO-PHONE,  n.  An  apparatus  for  prodneing 
articulate  speech  by  the  incidence  of  beams  of 
light  flashed  on  a  sensitive  diaphragm. — See 
PlJOTOPHO.Ny,  Suppl. 

PHO-TO-Pn5N'IC,  a.  Of  or  perUining  lo  pho- 
tophimy  or  the  transmission  of  speech  by  light- 
flashes. 

PHO-TriPH'tVNY,  »«.  [Gr.  ^itt,  ^trit,  light,  and 
4uavri,  articulate  sound.]  Prufewwr  Graham 
Hell's  name  for  the  art  of  speaking  at  a  disUoce 
by  flashing  beams  of  light  from  one  station  to 
another  on  certain  sensitive  substances,  as  sele- 
nium, which  emit  sounds  in  accordance  with 
the  vibrations  of  the  incident  ray.  When  the 
character  of  the  vibrations  is  controlled,  the 
quality  of  the  sound  is  also  controlled,  and  all 
variations  of  articulate  speech  are  obuincd. 

PHO'T<.)-SPUERE,  n.  Add.  The  glowing  luminous 
surface  or  iuiinediate  envelo|>e  »f  the  sun,  which 
radiates  both  the  heat  and  the  light  which  reach 
us. 

All  that  we  w*  with  lb*  *r«  at  lb*  i»>«c«|>»  U  «k«  sklalot 
surface  of  Ibe  .un.  emiWd  iW  y*««»i|>»*r«.  M  wbkb  tbe  ..a 


PHii-Ti.vSPHfiR'JC.  rt.  Of  or  perUining  to.  or  con- 
sisting of,  the  photosphere.  "  The  phototpheric 
iiiniu /'  iV«»ewaA. 
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Pno'TO-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  <^is,  4«otos,  light,  and  Eng. 
type.} 

1.  A  type  or  plate  produced  by  phototypy. 

2.  A  picture  printed  from  such  a  plate. 
PIIO'TO-TYPE,     I  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art 
PHO-TO-TYP'IC,  j  or  process  of  phototypy. 

PHO-TOT'Y-PY,  «.  [See  Phototype,  Suppl.]  The 
art  or  j)ro<;ess  of  producing  a  metal  type  or  plate 
rei<t'nibling  an  engraved  plate  from  a  photo- 
graphic picture,  and  printing  from  it : — so  called 
because  the  chief  application  of  the  art  is  to  fur- 
nish lithographic  transfers. 

PlIO-TO-ZIN-COG'RA-PHY,  »i.  The  art  of  pro- 
ducing ])liotographic  pictures  on  zinc  plates, 
from  which  impressions  can  be  taken.  It  is 
similar  in  principle  to  photolithography. 

PHIiAG'MA,  n.  [Gr.,  a  fence,  a  hedge;  from 
4>l>6.aa<a,  to  divide.]  A  transverse  division  or 
false  partition  in  fruits. 

PHBXG'MA-CONE,  h.  [Gr.  <}>payiia,  a  partition,  and 
icifos,  a  cone.]  {Pal.)  The  conical  part  of  the 
internal  shell  of  a  belemnite: — so  called  because 
it  is  divided  into  chambers  by  partitions. 

PHKA'.5E-0-GRAM,  n.  [Gr.  <f>pi<Ti':,  a  phrase,  and 
ypin-fLo.,  a  letter.]  (Steiioijiaphi/.)  Tlie  combi- 
nation of  characters  representing  a  phrase. 

Pitman. 

PHY-C6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  .^Okos,.  sea-weed,  and 
7Po<^ci>,  to  write.]  (Bot.)  A  description  of  sea- 
weeds. 

PHY-COL'0-g!Y,  II.  [Gr.  <j>vKOi,  sea-weed,  and  Xdyo?, 
discourse.]  That  branch  of  botany  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  Alijse  or  sea-weeds. 

PHYL'LA-RY,  «.     [Gr.  <{iv\kapiov,  dim.  of  <t)v\\ov, 

a  leaf.]    (Bot.)    One  of  the  leaflets  forming  the 

involucre  of  a  composite  flower. 
PHYL'UKDY,  I  n.     [Gr.  <^uAAo;',  a  le.af,  and 

PHYL'LO-MOR-PHY,  )  elSos,     form,     reseuiblance, 

lxopi>^,  tovm.]      (Hot.)      The   substitution   of  a 

true  leaf  or  leaves  for  some  other  organ  ;    the 

change  of  sin  organ  into  a  true  leaf  or  leaves. 
PHYL'LO-^EN,     I  „.     [Gr.  4,v\\ov,  a  leaf,  and  yev- 
PHYL'L()-PH0r,  I  vaui,  to  produce,  4>epia,  to  bear.] 

{Hot.)     The  single  terminal  bud  and  growing 

point  from  which  leaves  are  produced  in  palms 

and  many  herbaceous  plants. 
PHYL-LO^'E-NOUS,  a.     Growing  on  leaves. 
PIIYL'LOID,  n.    [Gr.  (fiuAAoi',  a  leaf,  and  sufiix  otd.] 

(Hot.)     A  leaf-like  appendage  to  the  stems  of 

A  Ifjee  or  sea- weeds. 
PHYL'LOME,    n.       [Gr.  4>vk\ov,  a    leaf.]      (Bot.) 

Sachs's  name  for  a  leaf. 
PHYL'LON,  «.     [Gr.,  a  leaf.]     (Dot.)     One  of  the 

verticillate  leaves  forming  the  calyx  or  external 

envelope  of  a  flower. 

PHYL-lOph'A-GOUS,  a.  [Gr.  4>vX\ov,  a  leaf,  and 
(j>ayto,  to  eat.]  Noting  animals  which  subsist  on 
leaves;  leaf-eating. 

PHYL'LO-PHYTE,  n.  [Gr.  •J.uAAox,  a  leaf,  and  ^vtov, 
a  plant.]    (Bot.)     Same  as  Cormophytb,  Suppl. 

PHYL-LOX-E'RA,  n.  [Gr.  <{,v\\ov,  a  leaf,  and  |i?pdy, 
parched.]  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  aphides  or  ])lant- 
lice,  chiefly  gall -forming.  There  are  eiglitcen 
known  species,  mostly  American,  of  which  Phyl- 
loxera vustutrix,  so  destructive  to  grape-vines 
by  sucking  the  juice  of  the  root,  is  the  best 
known.  In  America  it  extends  from  Canada  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  it  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  nearly  every  grape-growing  country  in 
Europe. 
PHY-LO-giEN'E-STS,  1  „.  [Gr.  ^vKov,  a  race,  and 
PII  Y-LOgi'E-NY,  J  yeVeats,  ycVos,  generation,  lin- 
enge.]  (Eeolution.)  The  theory  of  race-de- 
velopment; the  history  of  the  different  stages 
through  which  a  race  passes  in  the  course  of  its 
evolution ;  also,  the  development  or  supposed 
development  of  a  higher  species  from  a  lower  in 
the  course  of  geologic  time  by  progressive  accu- 
mulations of  small  modifications. 

The  ontogeny  of  every  organism  repeats  Its  phytogeny. 

Amer^  Cyc. 


PHY-L0-5E-n£t'IC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  phy- 
logeny. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  ascidian  is  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
phylogeueUc  history  of  the  manuiial.  jPro/.  A.  Thornton. 

PHY§-l-Ci§M,  n.  The  investigation  or  study  of 
physical  phenomena;  physical  knowledge  or 
science. 

In  the  progress  of  the  species  from  savagery  to  advanced  civ- 
ilization, aulhropomorphisni  grows  into  theology,  while  phyti- 
ciam  (if  1  may  so  call  it)  develops  into  a  science.  Huxley. 

PHY^'I-CO-CHEM'I-CAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  in- 
volving, both  physics  and  chemistry. 

PHY§-I-COL'0-g;Y,  n.  [Gr.  <^v(7i(c6s,  natural  (from 
<j>v<rii,  nature),  and  Adyos,  a  discourse.]  That  de- 
partment of  science  which  treats  of  the  general 
laws  of  nature  ;  physics,     [r.] 

PHY§'I-CO-PHI-LOS'0-PHY,  n.  The  philosophy 
of  physical  nature.  Dana. 

PHY.5-I-0-GRAPII'IC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  phys- 
iography. 

Physiographic  geology  is  a  general  survey  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face-features. Dana. 

PHY§-I-OG'B.\-PHY,  n.  Add,  That  department 
of  science  which  concerns  itself  with  the  earth's 
final  surface  arrangements,  climates,  magnetism, 
life,  (fee,  and  with  its  system  of  physical  move- 
ments or  changes,  atmospheric,  oceanic,  electric, 
&c.  Dana. 

PHY§-T-OL'A-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  <^«<ns,  nature,  and 
Karpeia,  service.]  The  worship  of  nature  or  nat- 
ural objects;  nature-worship. 

They  [the  Brahmans]  developed  and  formulated  a  pantheistic 
philosophy,  based  on  the  physiolatry  of  the  Vedas. 

Prof.  Munier  Williams. 

PHY^O-my-CE' TE§,  II.  pi.  [Gr.  <f>v<Ta,  a  bladder, 
and  piVK-ris,  /u.ii(cr)Tos,  a  mushroom.]  (Bot.)  The 
moulds,  a  primary  division  of  sporidiferous 
fungi,  in  which  the  fertile  cells  (sporangia)  are 
seated  on  threads  which  are  not  compacted  into 
a  hymeneum. 

PIIY'TO-CHLOR,  n.  [Gr.  <|>vto;',  a  plnnt,  and  x^^poS; 
green.]  The  green  coloring-matter  of  plants; 
chlorophyll. 

PHY-T0-9EN'E-STS,  n.  [Gr.  (^utoi/,  a  plant,  and 
Eng.  genesis.]  'The  generation  or  development 
of  plants;  phytogeny. 

PHY-TO-giE-OG'R.\-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  irvroy,  a  plant, 
and  Eng.  geography.]  That  department  of  bot- 
any which  deals  with  the  distribution  of  plants; 
a  description  of  the  distribution  of  plants. 

PHY-TOG'LY-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  4>vt6v,  a  plant,  and 
yAi;</)<o,  to  engrave.]  A  process  by  which  figures 
of  plants,  lace,  Ac,  are  reproduced  upon  pnper 
from  impressions  made  upon  a  plate  of  soft 
metal  by  pressing  the  objects  closely  upon  it: — 
called  also  nature-printing. 

PHY-TOG'RA-PIIY,  n.  Add.  A  mode  of  obtaining 
impressions  of  plants,  leaves,  flowers,  <fec.,  on 
metal  plates  from  which  embossed  representsi- 
tions  may  be  printed.  Fairholt. 

PHY'TOTd,  a.  [Gr.  4,vt6v,  a  plant,  and  suffix  oid.] 
llesembling  a  plant;  ])lant-like. 

PHY-TO-PA-TII5l'0-9Y,  ji.  [Gr.  ^vTov,  a  plant, 
and  Eng.  pathology.]  That  department  of 
science  which  investigates  the  diseases  to  which 
plants  are  liable;  an  account  of  the  diseases  of 
plants. 

PHY-TdPH'A-GA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ^vrov,  a  plant,  and 
</)ay<o,  I  eat.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  the  eden- 
tate mammals,  which  comprises  all  the  vegetable- 
feeding  forms. 

PHY-TO-PIlX^'IC,  a.    Same  as  Phytophagous. 

PHY-TUPII'A-9Y,  JI.  The  habit  of  living  on  plants; 
the  eating  of  plants. 

PHY-T0-PIIY5-I-0L'0-§Y,  n.  [Gr.  <^i;Td.',  a  plant, 
and  Eng.  physiology,  which  see.]  The  doctrine 
of  the  internal  structure  and  constitution,  or 
the  physiology,  of  plants. 

PHY-TO-ZO'ON,  or  PHY-T6z'0-Qn,  «.  Add.  (Bot.) 
One  of  the  moving  filaments  in  the  antheridia 
or  analogues  of  flowers  in  eryptogamic  plants. 

Pi-AC-U-LAR'I-TY,  Ji.  The  state  of  requiring  ex- 
piation; criminality,     [n.]  De  Qaihcey. 

PI-A-NETTE',  n.  [Dim.  of  piano.]  A  small  piano- 
forte. 


PJ-A-NlSfST-MO,  ad.  [It.,  sup.  of  p?«Jio.]  (Mita.) 
Very  soltly  : — a  direction  to  a  performer. 

PI-A'NO,  n.  Add.  [It.,  from  L.  planus,  plane, 
level.]  A  story  or  flat  of  a  house.  "The  second 
piano  of  the  palace."  Hawthorne. 

PI-AN'0-GRAPH,  JI.  [Eng.  piano,  and  Gr.  ypa</)a>, 
to  write.]  (Miis.)  A  device  attached  to  a  piano- 
forte which  transcribes  to  paper  the  music  as  it 
is  played. 

PIC-.V-RESQUE',  a.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  picaresco,  ro- 
guish ;  from  picaro,  a  rogue.]  Noting  a  class 
of  novels  once  very  popular  in  Spain,  in  whicl* 
the  adventures  of  rogues  and  thieves  are  re 
lated. 

PIC-CA-LTl'LI,  n.  An  imitation  Indian  pickle  of 
various  vegetables,  with  pungent  spices. 

/Simmonds. 


PIC'CO-LQ,  JI.    Add. 


A  small  upright  piano-forte. 
Webster. 


PI'CE-OUS,  a.  [L.  picens,  from  pix,  pitch.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  pitch  ;  pitchy. 

PICK'ET-GUARD  (-gard),  n.  (Mil.)  A  small 
party  of  from  three  to  ten,  generally  cavalry, 
thrown  out  around  an  army  to  guard  against 
surprise. 

PICK'ET-ING,  n.  A  mode  of  torture  consisting  in 
causing  a  person  to  stand  on  one  foot  on  a 
pointed  stake. 

PICK'— WICK,  JI.  A  small  pointed  instrument  for 
picking  up  the  wick  of  a  lamp. 

PICK-WICK'I-AN,  o.  After  the  manner  of  Pick- 
wick or  the  Pickwick  Club; — hence,  as  a])/,lied 
to  language,  not  to  be  taken  in  its  natural  or 
literal  sense;  constructive;  conventional. 

Lawyers  and  politicians  daily  abuse  each  other  in  a  Pick- 
wickian sense.  Bon-ditch. 

PiC'NlC,  V.  JI.  [?■.  picnicked;  p.  p.  picnicking, 
PICNICKED.]  To  go  on  a  picnic  excursion;  as, 
"  We  will  jiicnic  under  the  trees." 

PI'CKA,  ji.  [Gr.  Triicpd?,  bitter.]  (Med.)  Same 
as  lliEnA-PiciiA. 

PIC'RIC,  «.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo,  on  car- 
bolic acid,  and  on  many  otherorganic  substances. 
It  occurs  in  the  form  of  yellow  crystals,  and  is 
an  important  dyestuff,  and,  combined  with 
potassium,  a  very  powerful  explosive. 

PICT,  n.  Substitute.  [A.  S.  Pihtas,  Peohtas, 
Pehles.]  One  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
north-cast  of  Scotland.  Nothing  certain  is 
known  of  their  original  nationality,  but  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  sound  critics  seems  to  be 
that  the  Picts  were  a  Keltic  race  akin  rather  to 
the  Kymry,  or  Welsh,  than  to  the  Gaels.  The 
term  Pict  has  been  often  regarded  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Latin  picti,  painted;  but  this  is 
highly  improbable. 

pTct'URE-WRIt'ING,  ji.  A  mode  of  communi- 
cating ideas  by  hieroglyphic  painting,  such  as 
that  which  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans;— the  writing  itself. 
PID'gEON,  I  „.  [The  form  assumed  by  the  English 
PID'JIN,  J  word  business  as  pioiiouneed  by  the 
Chinese.]  Business  : — written  also  pigeon.  [Chi- 
nese Eng.]  Pidgeon-English,  the  language  at 
the  open  ports  of  China,  being  English  as  spoken 
by  the  Chinese,  with  an  intermixture  of  Chinese 
and  Portuguese  words. 

Piclgeon-Ei\gUeh  is  a  language  hy  itfflf,  ullh  very  little  in- 
flection either  in  noun,  pronoun,  or  verb,  and  with  a  few  words 
doing  duty  for  many.  Tlwrnan  »'.  Aiiox. 

PIED-B6k  (pid'-),  Ji.     See  Bonte-bok,  Suppl. 

PIE'-PLXNT,  II.  (Bot.)  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  garden  rhubarb  from  its  use  in  pies. 

pi'E-TI§M,  JI.  Add.  Piety :— more  specifically, 
obtrusive  or  sentimental  piety;  nn  afTectation 
of  piety.  "The  unsatisfactory  pietism  of  Han- 
nah More  and  Wilberforce."  Fronde. 

pi'E-TIST,  JI.  Add.  One  who  makes  a  profession 
of  piety  :— more  specifically,  one  who  makes  an 
ostentatious  display  of  piety. 

Pietists  decry  Mr.  Darvln's  hook  with  the  mild  railing  that 
sounds  so  charitable,  Huxley. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;    X,  fi,  I,  0,  U,   Y,  short;    A,  K,   I,  O,   U,   Y,  obscure;    F.VBS,   FAR,  FAST,   FALL;    IIEIB,   HER;  'MtEN,  SIR; 


PIETISTIO 

PI-9-TIs'TIC,  n.    Add.    Affectedly,  Bcntlmentally, 

or  liyjiocritieally  iiioii*. 
PIg'-BEd,    )i.     {Iroii-/oitii(l!iif/.)     The    mould    of 

Hiinil  into  whiuli  the  liquid  iron  is  admitted  aa 

it  Hows  from  tlio  furiiauc,  tiud  in  wbieh  it  tiihea 

the  form  of  pigs. 
pI^'KON,  m.     See  PiDGEON,  Suppl. 
Plg'EON-BftR-RY,  (I.     {Hot.)    A  North -American 

herbaceous  plant,  called  ».]so  poke. — See  Poke. 
Pig'EON-WOOD  (plj'vn-wfttl),  «.     Same  as  Zebua- 

WOOI). 

f  PIUHT  {yh  aspirated),  pret,  of  v.  jtitch.  Pitched : 
— used  reflex  ively. 

He  pight  him  on  the  pomel  [top]  of  hU  head.     Chaucer. 

Pi'K.\,  or  Pl'KA,  n.  (Zool.)  A  small,  tailless, 
burrowing  rodent,  Layomi/ii  pitiillim,  somewhat 
resembling  a  hare,  inhabiting  the  Ural  and 
Altai  hills  in  Russia: — called  also  caUliKj-  or 
rat-hare, 

PILE,  V.  a.  Add.  To  reheat  iron  blooms  or  slabs 
for  the  purpose  of  further  working. 

f  ptLE,  I),  a.  [Norse,  pila,  to  pluck.  Akin,  peel.] 
To  strip  of  hair;  to  pluck.     "Piled  beard." 

Chducer. 

PI'LINE.  n.  [L.  ;>i7«»,  hair.]  A  kind  of  cloth 
consisting  of  sponge  and  wool  felted  together 
and  rendered  water-proof,  used  as  a  substitute 
for  poultices  ami  fomentation-cloths: — called 
also  gponijio-pihne. 

PIL'ING,  n.     Piles  collectively. 

pIL'LOWED  (pTl'lOd),  a.     {Arch.)     Same  a^  Pul- 

VINATKI). 

Pi'LOT-jXCK,  n.     {Nnut.)     A  flag  hoisted  by  a 

ship  as  a  signal  for  a  pilot, 
■j-  PIL'WE-BEER  {or  pll'fi-bar),  ri.     A  pillow-beer 

or  pillow-cuse. 

In  hi«  male  (bagl  he  tthc  pardoner]  had  a  pilwe-be»r. 
Which  that  he  saide  was  Uur  Lady's  veil.  Chauctr. 

Pi'NA  {or  ps'iij),  H.  The  fibre  of  pineapple  leaf, 
which  is  woven  and  made  into  dresses. 

Pi'NA-CL^TH  {or  ps'nsj-),  n.  A  very  fine  trans- 
parent fabric  for  Indies'  dresses,  scarfs,  Ac,  pre- 
pared by  the  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
from  the  fibres  of  the  pineapple  leaf.    Simmonds. 

t  PtNCIIE  {or  pench'?),  |  „,  a.    To  pinch  :— written 

t  PiNCn'EN,  J  also      pi/nche,      pyncheu. 

To  pliiche  or  pincheii  at,  to  find  fault  with.    "  To 

2)iiicheii  at  thy  reckonings."  Chaucer. 

Thereto  he  could  endltc,  and  make  a  thing, 

There  could  no  wight  pinehe  at  hU  writiug.         Chaticer. 

PINE,  V.  »i.  To  waste  with  longing;  to  languish 
with  desire. 

All  thiii  r  pine  to  see.  and  would  have  seen, 

But  that  I  am  a  woman,  long  ago.  Bryant. 

pInG,  tt.  [Imitative.]  The  sound  made  by  a  rifle- 
bullet  in  hitting  a  target  or  the  like. 

PI'nIte,  II.  [L.  piling,  the  pine,  and  suffix  ite, 
signifying  a  mineral  or  fossil.]  {Pal.)  A  gen- 
eral term  for  all  fossil  wood  which  exhibits  traces 
of  having  belonged  to  the  pine  tribe. 

PiX'NAT-ED,  «.  Add.  {Ornith.)  Pinnated  grouse. 
— See  Prairie-chicken,  Suppl. 

PIN-NI-GRA'DA,  n.  pi.  [L.  pinna,  a  feather,  a 
fin,  and  ijradior,  to  grow.]  {Zool.)  The  group 
of  Carnirora  adapted  for  aquatic  life,  compris- 
ing the  seals  and  walruses,  so  named  from  the 
use  of  their  fins  or  flaps  for  locomotion :— called 
also  Piniiipediu. 

PIN'NI-GBADE,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pln- 
niijrada  ;  moving  with  fins  for  feet. 

PIn'NI-GBADE,  m.  (Zoo/.)  One  of  the  Pi««i- 
grada. 

PIn'NI-pEd.  h.     Add.    {Zoiil.)     A  member  of  the 

group  Piiinipedia  or  Pinnigrada;  a  pinnigrade. 
PiN-NI-PE'DI.A.    (-p3'dy»),    ti.    pi.      [L.   pinna,    a 

feather,  a  fin,  and  pe»,  pedis,  a  foot.]     Same  as 

Pinnigrada,  xchich  see,  Suppl. 
pIn'NULE,  «.     Add.     {Zoiil.)     One  of  the  lateral 

processes  or  branches  of  the  arms  of  a  crinoid. 
PI-NOLE',  n.   1.  An  aromatic  powder  used  in  Italy 

for  making  chocolate. 
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2.  Parched  maize  ground  and  seasoned  with 
spices  and  sugar,  much  used  when  ini.\ed  with 
water  as  a  nutritious  drink  by  persons  crossing 
the  plains  in  Texas,  &c. 

pIn'-WOBM  (-wurm),  n.  Same  as  Thread-worm, 
which  see,  Suppl. 

pInx'TEB,  m.     See  Pinkster. 

PIPE' -CLAY,  n.  Add.  A  term  applied  in  derision 
to  excessive  military  formalism,  just  as  red-tape 
is  applied  to  civil  routine: — pipe-clay  was  for- 
merly much  used  by  soldiers  for  cleaning  their 
equipments. 

PIPE'-GRAss,  ».  A  kind  of  pipewort,  Eriocaulon 
septungnlare. 

Pi' PER,  H.  [L.,  pepper.]  {Hot.)  A  genus  of 
tropical  plants,  uat.  ord.  Piperacev,  of  whicU 
the  species  are  chiefly  climbing  shrubs.  /-'. 
nigrum  is  the  black  pepper  of  commerce. 

PIP-ER-A'CE-JE,n.pt.  [L.  ;)(>er,  pepper.]  {Rot.) 
A  natural  order  of  tropical  exogenous  shrubs  or 
herbs  found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world. 
They  are  generally  pungent  aromatics,  and,  in 
some  cases,  powerful  narcotics. 

PIP-EB-A'CEOUS  (-Bhus),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Piperaceae,  or  pepper  order  of  plants. 

PiPE'-STONE,  n.  A  clay -slate  of  Oregon  and  Min- 
nesota, so  called  from  its  being  carved  by  the 
Indians  into  pi2)es,  &c. 

PIP'ING-CROw,  h.     See  Cassican,  Suppl. 
pip'pdL,  |„.     (^Bot.)     A  native   name  of 

pIp'pOl-TREE,  j  the  Ficus  retigiosa,  the  bo-tree 
or  sacred  fig-tree  of  Hindostan,  under  which 
liuddha  gained  his  victory  over  tem]>tation : — 
written  viuio\i6\y  peepul, pipul, pipal. — See  Bo- 
tree,  Suppl. 

PiP'Y,  a.     Piping,     [r.]     "  The ^rpy  hemlock." 

Keats. 
PIQU£'  (pe-ka),  n.     [Fr.,  from  piquer,  to  quilt.] 

A  figured  cotton  fabric  for  ladies'  dresses,  vest- 

ings,  Ac. 

ptQUE  (pc>k),  11.  [Fr.]  The  elevated  part  or  peak 
of  a  saddle  in  front  of  the  rider.  "Tightened 
each  stirrup,  and  set  the  ^I'^ue."     Ji.  lirowning. 

pIs'CI-CAPT-UBE,  n.  [L.  piscis,  a  fish,  and  cap- 
tnru,  a  capture.]     The  catching  of  fishes. 

yV.  11.  linssell. 

PIS-Ci'NA,  »i.  Add.  {Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  A  shal- 
low stone  basin  in  which  the  priest  washes  his 
hands  before  beginning  the  eucharistic  service, 
rinses  the  chalice,  Ac. 

Pi-SO-LIT'IC,  o.  {Mining.)  Pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  pisolite;  resembling  pisolite  in 
structure. 

Pi'SUM,  H.  [L. ;  Or.  iriaov,  the  pea-plant.]  {Rot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  ord.  Legiiminosae,  com- 
prising P.  sativum,  or  the  common  pea. 

pItCII'ER,  »i.  Add.  {Rase-ball.)  The  player 
whose  business  it  is  to  pitch  the  ball  for  the  bats- 
man to  strike  at. 

pIt'fAll,  v.  a.     To  lead  into  a  pitfall,     [r.] 

Milton. 

pItH'E-COId,  a.  [Gr.  irt9ij<to«,  an  ape.  and  suflSx 
oid.]  {Zoiil.)  Noting  iipes  of  the  highest  or 
anthropoid  division,  as  the  chimpanzee,  orang- 
outang, gorilla,  and  gibbon;  resembling  an  ape ; 
n,))e-like.  Dana. 

PI-THE'Cl'S,  n.  [Gr.  iri9r|«o«,  an  ape.]  {Zool.) 
The  apes,  a  genus  of  tailless  monkeys  having 
the  same  number  of  teeth  as  man,  and  eom- 
))rising  the  gibbon  {P.  leuriscns)  and  the  orang- 
out4ing  (/'.  satyrus).  Pithecus  is  the  Simia  of 
man7  systems. 

pIt'T.\NCE,  m.  Add.  [Low  L.  pietnntia,  a  monk's 
inoal : — literally,  the  product  of  the  piety  of  the 
faithful;   troin  piflas,  pietatis,  piety.] 

t  1.  Properly,  the  portion  given  to  a  monk  at 
each  meal. 

Hence,  2.  A  small  allowance;  a  dole. 

PI-TU'I-T.\-BV,  fi.  Add.  Pituitary  membrane.— 
Sec  ScHN'KinERiAN,  Suppl. 

pIv'OT,  v.  a.     To  place  on  a  pivot. 

PIV'0T-.^L.  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pivot ;  net- 
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ing  Rs  a  pivot ;— hence,  oonntitutlng  the  ( 

tial  point  on  which  uiiything  turtin  or  hingca. 
PlZZtCA TO  ( plt-«v-k»'t9},  ad.    (It.,  from  pizxirare, 

to  pinch.]     (.Mil..)     A  term  iiiiplying  tlinl  the 

noU'd  are  to  be  priMiuce*!  by  pincliiiig  the  (tringe 

of  the  violin  with  the  fingerii. 
PLACE,  M.     Add.     In  place,  a  miner's  term  to  es> 

press  the  fioiiition  of  a  vein  or  lu«le  eneloMil  oa 

both  sides  by  immovable  rock. 
PLA.CftN'T.\L.  «.     (Z„-6l.)    One  of   the  Plactu- 

lalia  ;   a  mon'xiclph. 
PLA.CES-TA'UA,  n.  pi.     (Zoiil.)     A  term  appru-a 

by  Owen  to  all  placental  mam  main— that  to,  tu 

all    mammals   except   the   mariupials  and  the 

monotremes. 

PLA-CftN'TA-Ry,  a.  Having  regard  to.  or  bMed 
on,  the  placenta.  "The  placenlary  system  of 
classification. "  Dama, 

PLAcK,  «.    [Fr.  plaque,  a  plate.]     In  the  old  eotrn- 

■  <<ge  "/  Scotland,  a  small  billon  coin,  worth  the 
third  of  a  penny. 

PLAC'O-DEBM,  a.  [Gr.  irAo'f.  irA«(k.  a  plate,  and 
6«PMa,  the  skin.]    (Pal.)   feamc  as  1'lai-ocaxoid. 

PLAC-O-GAN'OID,  a.  (Ich.)  Characterised  by  s 
covering  of  flat,  shining  plates ;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Placogauoidei, 

PLAC-O-GA-XoWe-J,  H.pl.  [Gr.  »A«f .  «A««ik. »  flat 

Shite,  •yo»'09,  brightness,  and  suffix  oirf.]  (Pal.) 
ne  of  a  group  of  extinct  fishes  characterized 
by  their  lu.«trous  plate-like  armor,  {teculiar  to  the 
Devonian  and  Silurian  ages.  I'terichlkys  and 
Coccosieus  are  familiar  example*. 
PLA-9I-0-CLA8'T}C,  a.  [Gr.  wAm-yiot, obliqne,  and 
KAao-tf.  a  fracture.]  (Min.)  Noting  winerala 
that  have  cleavages  oblique  to  each  other; 
noting  the  kind  of  cleavage  exhibited  by  such 
minerals. 

PLA-9I-58'TO-MOCs,  a.  Noting  or  belonging  to 
the  plagiostomes  or  transverse-mouthed  fisbea, 
as  the  shark,  raj*,  Ac. 

PLAID  (pUd  or  plad),  n.  Compoeed  of  plaidiog ; 
checkered  after  the  manner  of  plaids;  as,  **A 
plaid  petticoat";  "Plaid  tweeds." 

PLAIDED  (pUd'fd  or  pliid'fd),  a.  Wearing  a  plaid. 
"  All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array." 

Campbell. 

PLAIN'-Sf)NG. «.  Add.  (Ecel.)  A  kind  of  ancient 
church  music,  introduced  by  Gregory  the  lireat, 
and  thence  called  Gregorian  chant: — so  called 
from  being  sung  in  unison  and  to  distinguish 

.  it  from  prick-song,  which  was  sung  in  |tarts  or 
harmony. 

PLAIS'TER,  n.     Old  form  of  platter.  Skak. 

PLA-KA'BI-A\,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  member  of  the /%*> 
tiarida. 

PLAK'I-GBAPH,  n.  [Gr.  wXayim,  to  Wander,  and 
ypdiiio,  to  inscribe.]  An  instrument  moving  on 
a  universal  joint  for  reducing  or  enlarging  pic- 
tures mechanically. 

PLANK'AQE  (pUiik'U).  N.  A  landing-charge  made 
in  some  |>ort8  for  the  use  of  planks  in  loading 
or  unloading  cargo. 

PLANK'ING,  n.     A  collective  name  for  plank*. 

PLANK'-SHEEB§,  n.  pi.  (SAip-bHildimg.)  The 
planks  covering  the  timber-beads  on  the  quarter- 
deck, round-house,  and  forecastle  of  a  Tcwel. 

WeitU. 

PLA-XciM'E-TEB,  m.  [L.  planus,  plain,  and  Ur. 
ficrpor,  a  measure.]  In  practical  mrcknmirs,  a 
standard  gauge  for  the  adjustment  of  plane 
surfatnis. 

PL-KN-TA'TIoy,  n.  In  the  state  of  Maine,  a  small 
district  or  township  with  an  organised  loeal 
government,  but  without  a  charter. 

PLANT'-J£l-LT,  ".    See  Pectin,  Suppl. 

PLAqik  (plik),  H.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  flat  piece  of  metal  covered  with  eaamri 
painting: — especially  applied  to  the  fine  enamels 
of  Limoges  of  the  fincrnth  century. 

Hence,  2.  -V  flat  plate  or  saucer  of  rliina  or 
womi,  on  which  a  picture  is  painted,  urcd  for 
decorative  purjioses. 

3.  The  shell  u.«c<i  to  guard  a  sword-hilt. 
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PLAqUE,  v.  a.   To  decorate,  as  a  room,  by  hanging 

uj)  painted  plates  or  saucers  on  the  walls. 
PLX§M,  1  II.  Add.  Pliistic  matter  : — specifically, 
PLA^'MA,  \  the  colorless  part  of  the  blood  from 
whicli  organized  tissues  arise  by  development: 
— used  chiefly  in  composition;  as,  protoplasm, 
bioplasm. 

It  ha»  been  supposed  that  the  floor  of  the  ocean  was  covered 
by  a  slimy  creature,  or  plasma,  of  indefinite  extent.     Murray. 

PLAS'TI-DULE,    ».      [A    dim.    from    Gr.   ttAocttoj, 

moulded,  the  d  being  euphonic]    (Physiol.)    A 

molecule  of  protoplasm. 
PLA-TE.iU  (pla-to),  n.     Add.     (Phys.  Geog.)     An 

extensive  elevated  region,  whether  the  surface 

be  (iaf,  undulating,  or  hilly. 

Any  extensive  range  of  country  that  is  over  a  thousand  feet 
In  altitude  would  be  called  a  plateau.  It  may  lie  along  the 
course  of  a  mountain-chain,  or  occupy  a  wide  region  between 
distant  chains.  Dana. 

PLAT'FORM-CAR,  n.  {Railroads.)  A  car  con- 
sisting of  a  platform  on  wheels,  for  certain  kinds 
of  goods;  a  flat. 

PLXt'IN,  n.  [From  its  flatness. — See  Plat.] 
{Miich.)  The  movable  seat  or  table  of  a  ma- 
chine-tool.— See  Table,  Suppl. 

PLA-TOM'E-TER,  n.  [G  r.  wAarvs,  broad,  and  fidrpov, 
a  measure.]     Same  as  Planimeteb. 

PL.\T'Y,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  a  plate 
or  plates;  as,  "The  turtle's  plafi/  covering." 

PLXT-YC-NfiM'lC,  a.  [Gr.  TrAaru's,  flat,  and  Kvriiiri, 
a  leg.]  Having  a  tibia,  or  largest  bone  of  the 
leg,  flat  from  side  to  side. 

PL.AT-Y-(;!(E'LT-.\N,  a.  [Gr.  irAoru'?,  flat,  and  koIKo^, 
hollow.]  (i'omp.  Aiiiit.)  Noting  vertebrae  flat 
in  front  and  hollow  posteriorly,  as  those  of  cer- 
tain extinct  crocodiles. 

PLAT-Y-EL'MI-A,  )i.  pi.  [Gr.  TrAarvs,  broad,  and 
cA/mis,  'iKixivi,  a  worm.]  (Zodl.)  A  division  of 
internal  worms,  comprising  the  tape-worms. 

PLAY,  )i.  Add.  Ill  piny  (tenuis),  a,  term  applied 
to  a  ball  which  is  played  back  over  the  net  or 
between  the  posts  before  it  touches  the  ground 
twice  in  succession. 

PLAY' A  (pli'ya),  «.  [Sp.,  shore,  strand,  beach.] 
Jn  the  topography  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona,  a  broad,  level  spot  where  water  accu- 
mulates in  rains  and  becomes  dry  by  evapora- 
tion : — sometimes  called  salt  lakes,  from  the  ni- 
trous efliorescence  with  which  they  are  covered 
when  dry.  Bartlett. 

t  PLAY'FKRE  (pia'far),  n.  [See  Fere.]  A  play- 
fellow. Beau.  &  Fl. 

PLA'Z.y  (or  pla'tha),  »i.  [Sp.]  In  Spain  and  Spanish 
America,  an  open  place  or  square  surrounded  by 
buildings,  as  the  public  square  of  a  city: — it 
corresponds  to  the  Italian  ^i«22a. 

PLfiB'iS-CiTE,  or  PLE-BIS-CITE',  n.  [Fr.— See 
Plebiscitum,  Suppl.]  The  vote  of  a  whole 
people;  as,  "The  third  Napoleon  was  elected 
president  of  the  French  republic  by  a. plebiscite." 

PLEB-IS-Ci'TUM,  n.  [L.  plebs,  plebis,  the  com- 
mon people,  and  scitum,  a  decree.]  (Rom.  Ant.) 
A  decree  or  law  passed  by  the  whole  people  un- 
der the  presidency  of  one  of  their  tribunes,  as 
distinguished  from  a  senatus  contultum,  or  decree 
of  the  senate. 

PLSd^E,  n.  Add.  A  formal  promise  or  vow : — 
speeitically,  a  formal  obligation  binding  one  to 
abstain  from  intoxicating  liquors;  as,  "To  take 
the  pledf/e." 

PLE-O-GHRO'IC,  1  a.     Possessing  the  quality 

PLE-0-£!IIR0-MAT'IC,  j  of  pleochroism. 

PLE-0-eHRO'MA-TI§M,  n.    Same  as  Pleochiigism. 

PLK-O-JIOR'PHL^M,  n.  [Gr.  irAei'uc,  irAe'coi',  more, 
and  (nop<J)^,  form.]  (Cryst.)  The  property  pos- 
sessed by  certain  elementary  bodies  of  crystal- 
lizing under  more  forms  than  one.  Carbon  is 
an  example,  crystallizing  in  the  diamond  in  an 
octahedral,  and  in  graphite  in  a  hexagonal, 
form. — See  Dimouphism,  Trimorphism,  Suppl. 

PLE-0-MOR'PHOUS,  a.  Having  the  property  of 
pleomorphism. 
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PLEU'RAL,  a.  [Gr.  irAevpo,  a  rib ;  in  the  plural, 
the  side  or  sides.]  Of  or  relating  to,  or  asso- 
ciated with,  the  ribs  or  pleura. 

PliEU-REN'GHY-MA,  n.  [Gr.  TrAevpa,  a  rib  (in  the 
plural,  the  side  or  sides),  and  eyxvii-a.,  an  infusion, 
from  eyxe'oj,  to  pour  in.]  (Hot.)  AVoody  tissue 
consisting  of  tough,  slender,  tubular  fibres,  out 
of  which  the  wood  of  plants  is  mainly  formed. 

Sachs. 

PLEU'R0-D6nT,  n.  [Gr.  jrAeupa,  a  rib  (in  the  plural, 
the  side  or  sides),  and  oSou's,  oSovroi,  a  tooth.] 
(Zool.)  A  term  applied  to  saurian  reptiles 
which  have  the  teeth  anchylosed  to  the  bottom 
of  an  alveolar  groove,  and  supported  by  its  sides. 

PLEU-RO-PEK-I-TO-NE'AL,  «.  (Aiiat.)  Belong- 
ing to  the  pleura  and  peritoneum.  Plewoperi- 
toneal  cavity,  a  space  in  the  early  development 
of  the  embryo,  which  afterward  becomes  sepa- 
rated into  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  or  abdom- 
inal cavities.  Duiiglison. 

PLEU-RO-RHI'ZAL,  a.  [Gr.  wAevpi,  a  rib,  and 
pi'fa,  a  root.]  (Dot.)  Noting  a  plant  having 
the  radicle  applied  to  the  edges  of  the  cotyle- 
dons. 

PLPCA,  II.  Add.  (Bot.)  A  disease  in  plants, 
analogous  to  plica  in  man,  in  which  the  plant 
becomes  a  mass  of  entangled  twigs. 

f  PLiOHT  (gh  guttural),  pret.  of  ply,  to  turn. 
Turned;  wheeled. 

Suddenly  he  plight  his  horse  about.  Chaucer. 

PLOD,  w.  a.     To  traverse;  to  travel. 

One  of  mean  affairs  may  plod  it  in  a  week.  Shak. 

PLOUGH'-SOCK,  H.     A  ploughshare. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 
Pl6u-t6c'RA-CY,  n.    See  Plutocracy. 

PLOU'TO-CRXt,  n.    Same  as  Plutocrat. 
Pl6d-T0-CBAt'IC,  a.    Same  as  Plutocratic. 
PLUCK'Y,  n.     Spirited  ;  courageous  ;  as,  "  He's  a 
plucky  little  fellow."     [Familiar.]      Thackeray. 

PLUM-BA' GO,  n.  Add.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  ord.  Plumbayinucem,  consisting  of  herba- 
ceous plants  or  shrubs  natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  The  root  of  P.  scandens 
of  Santo  Domingo  (Herbe  du  Viable)  is  a  very 
effective  blistering  agent,  and  beggars  employ 
P.  Enroptca  to  raise  ulcers  upon  their  bodies  to 
excite  pity. 

PLUM'BI^M,  V.  [L.  2^f">'i^""n'  lead.]  (Path.) 
The  condition  of  a  person  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  lead-poisoning. 

PLUME'-BIRD,  11.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  (Epi- 
machus)  of  Australasian  birds  of  the  hoopoe 
family,  so  named  from  the  gorgeousness  of  their 
plumage,  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
the  bird  of  Paradise. 

PLU-MlJ-LA'CEOyS  (-shus),  o.  Covered  with  plu- 
mules; downy. 

PLU'MULE,  J(.  Add.  A  little  feather ;  anything 
feathery  lik'fe  a  plume.  "  Fled  the  last  plumule 
of  the  dark."  Emerson. 

PLU-RI-FO'LI-0-LATE,  a.  [L.  plus,  pluris,  more, 
and  foliolus,  dim.  of  folium,  a  leaf.]  (Bot.) 
Having  several  leaflets.  Gray. 

PLU-TOC'RA-CY,    1  „.     [Gr.  ttAoOtos,  riches,   and 

PL6u-T0C'RA-CY,  J  Kpareco,  to  rule.] 

1.  Paramount  influence  of  weiilth;  the  rule 
or  supremacy  of  the  rich. 

We  are  in  danger  of  engendering  both  a  gerontocracy  and  a 
ploutocracy.  Gladstone. 

2.  Rich  persons,  collectively. 

Granted  the  desire  for  a  better  acquaintance  with  their  hum- 
bler brethren  on  the  part  of  our  aristocracy  aud  platoc'-acy. 

Cont.^p.  Rev. 

PLU'TO-CR.Xt,  n.  One  who  has  power  in  virtue 
of  his  wealth. 

PLU-TO-CRAT'IC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  plutoc- 
racy or  government  by  the  rich. 

PLU-TOn'IC,  a.  Add.  (Geol.)  Specifically, 
noting  igneous  rocks  formed  under  ])ressure: — 
contradistinguished  from  volcanic. 

PLU'TUS,  H.  [Gr.  nAouTos.]  (Class.  Myth.)  The 
god  of  wealth.     He  is  represented  as  blind. 
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PLU-VI-6§E,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  pluvius,  rainy.] 
The  tilth  month  of  the  calendar  of  the  first 
French  republic,  beginning  January  20  and  end- 
ing February  19  : — so  named  from  the  prevail- 
ing weather. 

PLYM'OUTH  BRETH'REN  (pllm'uth),  n.  (Eccl.)  A 
sect  of  Christians  originating  in  Dublin,  but 
first  appearing  prominently  in  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, distinguished  by  their  faith  in  the  personal 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  unity  of  all 
Christians,  as  also  by  the  rejection  of  formal 
creeds  and  church  organization. 

PNEU-MAT'0-CYST  (nu-mat'9-slst),  n.  [Gr.  irreujua, 
nvfiiiaroi,  air,  and  (cvans,  a  cyst.]  An  air- 
bladder  : — specifically  (  Comp.  Anat.),  the  air-sac 
or  float  of  the  oceanic  Hydrozoa. 

PO'A-CITE,  ji.  [Gr.  Trda,  grass,  and  suffix  ite,  sig- 
nifying mineral.  The  c  is  euphonic]  (Pal.) 
A  generic  term  for  all  fossil  uionocotyledonous 
leaves,  having  the  veins  parallel,  simple,  and 
equal,  and  not  connected  transversely. 

POCK'ET,  «.  Add.  (Mill.)  A  rich  spot  in  a  vein 
or  deposit. 

POCK'-PUD'DING,  n.  A  name  applied  in  con- 
tempt by  the  Scotch  to  Englishmen. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

pOd'^Y,  a.  Fat  or  thiclc  and  short;  pudgy. 
[Familiar.]  Dickens. 

POD'O-CARP,  n.  [Gr.  jrovs,  ttoSos,  a  foot,  and  Kaprros, 
fruit.]  (Bot.)  The  stem  supporting  the  fruit 
of  a  plant. 

POD-OPH-THAL' MA-TA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ttou's,  ttoSo?,  a 
foot,  and  hiii9a.Ky.6s,  an  eye.]  (Zodl.)  That  di- 
vision of  the  crustaceans  in  which  the  eye  is 
borne  at  the  end  of  long  foot-stalks  or  pedun- 
cles, comprising  the  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps, 
&c. : — written  also  Podophthulmaria,  Podo])h- 
thnlinin. 

POD-OPH-THAL'MIC,  a.  (Zodl.)  Having  eyes 
borne  at  the  end  of  foot-stalks : — said  of  cer- 
tain crustaceans,  as  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  <tc 

POD-0-PHYL'LIN,  n.  (Phnr.)  A  resinous  prin- 
ciple found  in  the  root  of  Podophyllum  peltatum, 
constituting  a  v.'iluable  purgative,  and  by  some 
maintained  to  be  an  effective  substitute  for  mer- 
cury. 

POD-O-PHYV Lim,  n.  [Gr.  novs,  ttoSos,  a  foot,  and 
<j)v\Kov,  a  leaf.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  exogenous  plants,  nat. 
ord.  Ranunculacem,  comprising  P.  peltatum,  the 
May-apple  or  mandrake,  from  whose  root  podo- 
phyllin  is  extracted. 

2.  (Phar.)  The  root  of  the  preceding  plant, 
used  sometimes  as  a  purgative. 

POD'O-SPERM,  II.  Add.  (Bot.)  The  little  bud 
connecting  an  ovule  with  its  placenta. 

PO'E,  ?i.  Food  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  taro 
jtlant,  pounded  and  baked,  much  used  in  Hawaii 
and  otlier  South-Sea  islands. 

PO-EPH'A-GA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  jrda,  grass,  and  <t>dyia, 
to  eat.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  the  marsupial 
animals  represented  by  the  kangaroos  and  the 
kangaroo-rats  : — so  called  because  they  are  her- 
bivorous. 

PO-EPH'A-GOUS,  a.  Herb-  or  grass-eating;  her- 
bivorous; phytophagous;  as,  ''The  poephagous 
marsupials." 

P(3l-KI-L0-GRXpn'IC,  a.  (Phot.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to,  or  produced  by,  poikilography, 

P0I-KI-l6g'R.\-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ttoiiciAos,  many-col- 
ored, and  ypd.4><a,  to  grave,  to  write.]  A  photo- 
graphic process  by  which  oil-paintings  are  re- 
produced true  to  color. 

POIND,  V.  a.     1.  To  pound. 

Stray  cattle  are  to  be  pinned  and  poinded.         Flavel. 

2.   [Scotch.]     To  seize  and  distrain  for  debt: 
— said  primarily  of  cattle,  but  applied  to  goods 
of  any  kind. 
P01'§0N-ASH,    n.      (Bot.)      A    West-Indian    tree 
(Amyris  toxifera),  from  which  a  black  poison- 
ous resin  distils. 
PO'KEY,  I  a.     Dull ;  stupid.     "  A  pokey  old  house 
PO'Ky,    J  like  ours."     [Colloq.]      Mrs.  Fullarton. 
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PO-LXB'IC,  a.    Samo  as  Polar. 

PO-LAn-lM'E-TEy,  H.  The  art  of  determining  the 
polarization  of  light. 

PO-L.VR-IS'CO-Py,  II.  The  art  or  science  of  using 
the  j)oliirii'coj)o. 

PO-LAU-IS'TIC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  poles; 
pos.sei^iiing  poles  or  a  polar  arrangement;  de- 
pendent on  or  arising  from  the  possesfion  of 
poles.  Webster. 

P0-L6m'|C,  n.  Add.  Polemical  controversy;  a 
polemical  assault.  "A  polemic  against  ontol- 
ogy." Pi''>f.  Green. 

P5li-I-C0T-Y-LE'D0-NY,  «.  (Bot.)  An  accidental 
increase  in  the  number  of  cotyledons. 

PO-LIt'I-cIST,  h.     a  political  writer. 

pfiT  k'   [  "*     ^  regiment  of  Cossaclcs. 
POLK,  V.  n.     To  dance  the  polka.     [Colloq.] 
POLLED   (pold),    a.      Wanting   horns;    as,   "The 

black  polled  Angus  breed"  : — said  of  cattle. 
POL-LI-NA'TION,    m.     (Dot.)     The   impregnation 

of  the  ovule  of  a  plant  with  pollen  so  that  it 

becomes  an  efficient  seed. 
POL-lJy  I-VM,  H. ;  pi.   POL-LIN'I-A.     [From  po?- 

/«)(.]    (/Jot.)    A  mass  of  pollen-grains  aflSxed  to 

the  caudicle  of  an  orchid. 

A  poUinium  when  highly  developed  consists  of  a  mass  of  pol- 
]en-graius,  BtHxed  to  an  elastic  foot-stalk  or  caudicle.  and  this 
to  a  little  mass  of  extremely  viscid  mailer.  The  polUnia  are 
by  this  means  transported  by  insects  from  one  flower  to  the 
stigma  of  another.  Darwin. 

PO'LO,  n.  A  game  at  ball,  somewhat  resembling 
hockey,  played  by  persons  on  horseback. 

p5l'Y-AD,  n.  [From  Gr.  iroAvs,  many,  on  type  of 
monad,  di/ad,  triad,  &c.]  (Chem.)  An  element 
or  agent  equivalent  in  combining  or  displacing 
power  to  more  than  two  monad  atoms,  as  a  triad, 
tetrad,  pentad,  he.\ad,  &c. 

p6l'Y-AD,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  agent  with  a 
combining  power  equivalent  to  two  or  more 
monad  atoms. 

p5l-Y-XK'DRIC,  a.  Relating  to  or  characterized 
by  polyandry. 

P0L-Y-A-t5m'IC,  a.  [Gr.  toAus,  many,  and  Eng. 
afomiV.]  (Chem.)  Noting  an  element  or  radicle 
Avhich  has  an  equivalence  of  more  than  one  atom. 

pOl-Y-BA'SIC,  a.  [Gr.  n-oAu?,  many,  and  Eng. 
ftasf'c]  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  which  requires 
two  or  more  equivalents  of  a  base  for  neutrali- 
zation, or  a  salt  in  which  there  are  several  bases. 

P(5L-Y-CAR'P0yS,  a.  Add.  Having  or  bearing 
much,  or  different  varieties  of,  fruit. 

POL'Y-CHEOME,  ».  [Gr.  iroAv?,  many,  and  xpSty-a, 
color.] 

1.  (Chem.)  A  crystalline  substance  obtained 
from  horse-chestnut  bark  and  quassia  wood,  so 
named  from  its  exhibiting  a  curious  play  of 
color  when  seen  by  reflected  light,  imparting 
the  same  quality  to  water  ;  esculin. 

2.  (Fine  Arts.)  (a)  Polychromy.  (b)  A 
Statue  colored  so  as  to  imitate  nature. 

3.  (Printing.)  A  mode  of  printing  in  several 
colors. 

pOl'Y-CHROME,     I  „.      Of  or  pertaining   to,  or 
pOl-Y-GHROm'IC,  }  characterized  by,  polychromy ; 
variously   tinted  or  colored.     "The   beauty   of 
the  Grecian  polychromic  style."       A.  T.  Bacon. 
POL'Y-CIIRO-MY,  or    PO-LYCH'RO-MY,    n.      Add. 
In  (I  ;/eneral  sense,  the  art  or  process  of  working 
in  several  colors : — specifically,  the  art  of  poly- 
chrome printing. 
P0L-Y-9EN'E-SIS,  1  „.    [Gr.  noKvi,  many;  and  yevt- 
PO-LYQ'E-NY,         I  <rt*,  yeVot,  origin,  race,  kind.] 
Variety  olorigin,  race,  or  kind  : — specifically  (a) 
(Anthrop.),ihe  theory  that  mankind  has  no  com- 
mon origin,  but  is  sprung  from  several  distinct 
centres,  and  so  (acconling  to  some  scientists) 
constitutes  several  distinct  species  : — in  this  use 
opposed  to  monogenesis.     (b)  (Biol.)  The  doc- 
trine that  all  organisms  are  not  developed  from 
one  primordial  cell  or  from  similar  primordial 
cells,     (c)  (Phys.)    The  theory  that  all  matter, 
with  all  its  phenomena,  is  not  based  on  one  prin- 
e  two  last  uses  opposite  to  monism. 
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p0l-Y-9E-N6s'TIC,  l  „.  of  or  relating  to  polygcn- 
P0L-Y-5E-XET'}C,  J  esis;  originating  from  dillcr- 
ent  sources,  in  different  ways,  or  at  different 
times;  polygenic.  Folyijenelic  mouiitain-raiuje, 
a  range  niiulo  up  of  two  or  more  monogenetio 
ranges. — See  Mu.vookngtic,  Suppl.  Dana. 

p0L-Y-9£N'IC,  a.  Consisting  of  different  kinds; 
originating  in  different  ways;  polygenous;  poly- 
genetic. 

PO-LY^'E-NI^M,  n.     Same  as  Polvgexesi.s,  Suppl. 

Polggeiiitm  regards  the  different  races  of  men  as  dcuccndcd 
from  as  many  primitive  stocks  as  there  are  varieties  of  t\r pen. 

iVo/.  i/iiart. 

P0-Lif9'l::-NlST,  n,  (Biol.  &  Phijs.)  One  who 
maintains  the  doctrine  of  polygenesis,  whether 
with  regard  to  mankind  and  other  organisms,  or 
to  matter  with  its  phenomena. 

The  polygenitU  base  their  belief  on  the  fact  that  the  lan- 
guages do  not  seem  to  have  come  from  one  and  the  same  source. 

Amer,  t'|rc. 

P0-LY9'E-NY,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
polygenic ;  polygenesis, 

POL-Y-GLOt'TOUS,  a.  [See  Polyglot.]  Speaking 
many  different  tongues;  using  various  separate 
languages.  "The  poli/ijlottous  tribes  of  Amer- 
ica." Max  Mailer. 

P0L-Y-G5n'0-SC0PE,  w.  [Eng.  polygon,  ^nd  Gr. 
(TKoircoi,  to  see.]  An  optical  instrument  consist- 
ing of  two  mirrors  connected  by  a  universal 
joint  for  producing  an  indefinite  number  of  de- 
signs and  patterns  which  can  be  photographed 
and  retained  as  suggestions  for  artists. 

p5L-Y-H1S'T0R,  II.  [Gr.  iroAwv,  much,  and  urrup, 
knowing,  learned,  from  eI8o>,  to  know.]  One 
versed  in  many  subjects ;  a  man  of  various 
learning.  [Very  R.]  "An  experienced  po/y- 
hietor,  of  infinite  reading."  Be  Qiiincey. 

POL-Y-MER,    I  ,1.    (Chem.)     A  compound  having 
pOl'Y-MEBE,  J  the  same  percentage  composition 
with  another,  but  differing  in  molecular  weight; 
a  polymeric  body. 

pCl-Y-MER'IC,  a.  Having  many  parts: — specifi- 
cally (Chem.),  characterized  by  polymerism ;  of 
or  relating  to  a  polymere. 
PO-LYM'ER-I§M,  w.  Add.  [Gr.  iroA««,  many,  and 
■  fiepo9,  a  j)art.]  ( Chem.)  The  state  of  two  or 
more  bodies  in  which,  while  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  elements  are  the  same,  the  absolute 
number  of  atoms  of  each  element  differs;  a  va- 
riety of  isomerism.  The  most  striking  example 
of  polymerism  is  exhibited  by  the  hydro-car- 
bons. 

POL'Y-MORPH,  n.  Add.  (Cryst.)  One  of  two 
or  more  bodies  exhibiting  the  property  of  poly- 
morphism. 

pOl-Y-MOR'PIIIC,  a.  Presenting  many  forms  or 
great  variation  in  form  ;  pol^'iuorphous. 

Those  genera  have  been  called  pnlymorphic,  in  which  the 
species  present  an  inordinate  amount  of  variation.        JJancin, 

POL-Y-MOR'PHOUS,  o.  Add.  (Cryst.)  Noting 
the  property  of  certain  bodies  of  crystallizing  in 
two  or  more  separate  forms:  thus,  the  minerals 
calcite  and  aragonite  are  identical  in  composi- 
tion, but  differ  in  crystalline  structure. 

PO-LYN'I-A  (p9-lTn'f-a).  "•  (Oeog.)  The  name 
given  by  the  Rus'i-ians  to  the  supposed  iceless 
sea  round  the  north  pole.  Kane. 

p5L-Y-0N'0-MY,  "•  Add.  The  de-soription  of  the 
same  object  under  different  names:  thus,  the 
sun  may  be  described  as  the  destroyer  of  dark- 
ness (Perseus),  the  slayer  of  the  dawn  (.-{polio), 
the  husband  of  morning  (Eos).  Polyonoiny  is 
the  main  source  of  mythology.  Brandt. 

POL'YP,    I  „.     (Zool.)     Add.     The   term  is  now 

POL'YPE,  J  restricted  by  zoologists  to  a  simple 
actinozoon,  such  as  a  sea-anemone,  or  to  each 
separate  zodid  of  a  compound  actinozoon.  The 
polypes  comprise  most  of  the  true  coral-pro- 
ducing animals. 

PdL-Y-PMr'A-LX,  n.  pi.  [See  PoLYPETALors.] 
(Bot.)  A  great  division  of  plants,  comprising 
those  whose  flowers  have  both  calyx  and  corolla. 
They  are  divided  into  Thalamiflora  and  Calyei- 
flora. 
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POl'Y-pIdE,    n.     Add, 

coiiid  of  a  polyzoiin, 
P(.).Ltp'l.D9M,  I  „.     Add.     (Zoiit.)    ThcMtcrmt 
P(»-LtP'A-BY,    I  are  now  rwitrlctod  to  tb«  chili- 
nous  covering  or  inventing  layer  of  a  oompouBd 
hydroxoiin. 

I'ftL-Y^PlP'A-HoCs.  a.  [L,  polypu;  %  polyp,  and 
pario,  to  prrMJucv.]     Producing  |iolyps. 

POL'yp-iTE,  ..,  Add.  (Z..iil.)  The  MMnUlva 
nutritive  factor  or  sociid  of  a  ooinpound  hydro- 

zodn. 

PoL-Y-PLX8'T|C,  a,     Aoniming  many  fomiii. 
POL'Y-STOme,  m,     [Or,  »oA»«,  many,  and  ni,^,  a 
mouth.] 

1.  (Zo'iil.)  An  animal  having  many  moutha 
or  suckers,  as  certain  of  the  Protozoa. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  plant  having  many  aackera  in 
the  same  fibril  or  root. 

P0.LYS'T(.)-M0C8,  a.  (Biol.)  Having  many 
mouths  or  suckem. 

pOl'Y-STYLE,  n.  [Gr.  »oAiJt,  many,  and  .rrvAot,  a 
column.]  (Arch.)  A  temple  or  court  sur- 
rounded by  several  rows  of  columns,  aa  in 
Moorish  architecture, 

P0L-Y-8YN'THE-8lS,  n.  1,  The  act  or  proeeaa  of 
forming  a  compound  from  many  elements. 

2.  (Language.)  That  cbttraeterii'lic  diftin- 
guisbing  the  speech  of  American  Indiann  in 
accordance  with  which  several  simple  words 
coalesce  into  one  compound  expreMion,  which 
thus  becomes  a  phrase  or  a  sentence;  )>olysyn- 
thctism. 

p6L-Y-SYN-TH£t'IC,  a.     Characterized  by  poly- 

synthesis;  incapsulating. 
POL-Y-SYN'THE-Tf^M,  h.     The  quality  of  being 
polysynthetic;  polysynthesis,  irAicA  tre. 

P5L-Y-TYP'AgE  (-tIp'U),  It.  (Print.)  A  peculiar 
mode  of  stereotyping,  by  which  casts  or  fac-sim- 
iles  of  engraved  blocks,  matter  in  type,  Ac.,  are 
produced  in  metal  from  which  copies  ean  be 

printed. 

POl'Y-TYPE,  n.  [Or.  voAvt,  many,  and  rvv0«, 
tj'pe.]  A  fac-simile  in  metal  of  a  wood-en- 
graving, matter  in  type,  Ac. 

pQl'Y-TYPE,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  produced 
by,  the  jirocess  of  polytypnge, 

p5l'Y-TYPE,  r,  a.  To  produce  by  the  proeeia  of 
]>olytypage : — said  cither  of  the  metal  cast  or 
of  the  impression  taken  from  it. 

POl^Y-ZQ-A'BI-LM,^n.      (ZoSl.)      The    integu- 
p6l-Y-Zo'A-BY,        1  menUil  system,  or  compound 

organism,  of  a  colony  of  Polytoa  ;  a  pulypidom. 
PO'M.AK,  n.     A  native  Bulgarian  Mahometan, 
f  POM'EL,  M,     [Norman  Fr. ;   Fr.  p'mtmcan. — See 

Pommel.]     The  top  of  the  head;  the  crown  : — 

so  named  from  its  shape. 

He  pitched  him  oo  the  jwiimI  vT  U(  btad.        Chamttr. 

t  POME'LY,  a.    [Fr.  pomme,  L.  pomnm,  an  apple.] 

Dappled  or  streaked  like  some  apples;  dapple. 

"  A  full  good  stot  all  pomely  gray.'         Ckanccr, 
POWa^E  (pOm-ma),  a.     [Fr.]     (Her.)     Noting  a 

cro.->s   having    its    extremities    terminating   in 

apple-like  protuberances. 

POM-MEL'ION  (-yyn),  «.    Same  as  Pomklioh, 

p6m'MEL-LIxG,  h.  a  beating ;  as,  "He  gave  him 
a  good  pommrlling."     [Colloq.] 

PO-MdfHf-VM,  H.  [Contracted  for  /K>*faHrrt«ai — 
"L.  }}<»ti,  behind,  and  mum;  a  wall.]  {Kom. 
Ant.)  The  open  space  left  free  from  baildinga 
within  and  immeihaicly  out»ide  of  the  walls  of 
a  city,  and  limiting  the  aurpicea,  "  Derond  ^km 
fwm<rrium  of  that  sacred  city  lighted  by  tbccloijr 
of  God."  ^Jec*  Horn*. 

PO-MOX'IC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fmita,  •»• 
"pecially  to  large  fruits,  as  apples. 

f  POMP,  r.  a.  To  show  pomp ;  to  make  »  pompooa 
display.  B.  Jomtam. 

PiiM'POX,  a.  [Fr.]  A  tad  of  woo!  worn  instaad 
of  a  feather  on  a  soldier's  cap. 

PfiX'cfBE,  a.  [Fr.]  A  subtropical  fruit,  a  tort  of 
hybrid  between  the  lemon  and  the  citron. 
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p6nD,  v.  a.  To  collect  into  a  pond ;  as,  "  To  pond 
the  water  of  a  stream." 

p5n'DER-ATE,  v.  n.  To  weigh  heavily ;  to  have 
weight  or  influence,     [u.j  Uarlyle. 

POOH— POOH',  V.  a.  To  receive  with  interjections 
of  contempt;  to  put  down  or  treat  contemptu- 
ously. 

He  pooh-poohed  all  her  proposals.        George  Eliot. 

POOL,  ji.  Add.  A  venture,  whether  gambling  or 
commercial,  in  which  several  persons  partici- 
])ate  ;  the  joint  capital  or  stake  contributed  by 
such  persons. 

POOL,  V.  a.  (Gamhling,  Commerce,  &c.)  To  bring 
into  one  sum,  with  the  view  of  allocating  profits 
or  losses  equally  among  a  number  of  persons. 

p66l,  v.  n.  (Gamhling,  Commerce,  &c.)  To  con- 
tribute along  with  others  toward  a  joint  sum 
for  a  venture. 

PQP'U-LAR-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  popular- 
ized or  of  being  adapted  to  the  popular  taste; 
popularity,  [u.]  "  Meretricious  ^o/ju^arjie**  of 
literature."  Coleridge. 

POP'U-LOUS,  a.  Add.  "f  Numerous.  "  The  dust 
.  .  .  raised  by  your  pojiulous  troops." 

Shale.  Schmidt. 
POR'CE-LAIN-IZEI)  (or  purs'lan-izd),  )  „.  Baked 
POR-CEL'LAN-iZED,  )    like  potters' 

clay: — specifically  (GeoL),  applied  to  those  clay 
shales  and  stratified  rocks  that  have  been  con- 
verted by  heat  into  the  texture  of  porcelain. 

Stormouth. 
PO-lilF' E-RA,  n.  pi.     [L.  porus,  a  pore,  and  fero, 
to  bear.]     (Zoijl.)     A  term   sometimes  applied 
to  the  Foraminifera,  as  also  to  the  sponges. 

Carpenter. 
PO-RIF'E-KAN,  n.     (Zobl.)     One  of  the  Porifera. 

Carpenter. 
P0R-N6g'R.V-PHT,  u.    Add.    A  history  or  descrip- 
tion of  prostitution. 

p6r'PHY-RO-9ENE,  a.  [See  the  noun.]  Born  in 
tlie  porphyra  or  purple-chamber; — hence,  roy- 
ally born. 

Round  about  a  throne  where,  sitting 

{Porphyrogene  !) 
In  state  his  glory  well  befitting, 

The  ruler  of  this  realm  was  seen.  Poe. 

P0R'PHY-R0-5ENE,  1  n. ;    pi.    P(3r'PHY-R0- 

POR-PUY-RO-QEy I-TVS,  J  5ENE.5,  POR-PHY-RO- 
QEM'I-TI.'  [Late  L.  porphyra  (from  Gr.'  Trop- 
4>vpeot.  purple),  the  apartment  in  which  the 
empresses  of  Constantinople  were  brought  to 
bed,  and  L.  genitus,  born  : — lit.,  born  in  the  por- 
phyra or  purple-chamber.]  A  title  given  to  the 
uicinbers  of  the  imperial  family  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  from  the  chamber  in  which  they 
were  born. 

He  found  Irene,  the  empress.  In  travail  in  a  house  appointed 
for  the  empresses  during  childbirth.  They  called  that  house 
porphyra,  whence  the  name  of  the  PorphyrogeiMi  came. 

Selden. 

POR'PHY-RY,  n.  Add.  (Min.)  A  term  originally 
applied  to  a  reddish  igneous  rock  found  in  Up- 
per Egypt.  It  is  now  employed  to  denote  any 
rock  having  crystals  embedded  in  its  matrix, 
whatever  its  color  may  be. 

POR'T.\-GUE,  I  „.    [From  Portugal.]     An  old  Por- 

POR'TI-GUE,  J  tuguese  coin,  worth  about  £.3  5». 

sterling,  or  $16.  Marston.     Beau.  &  Fl. 

PORTIERE  (pJr-tg-ar),  n.  [Fr.,  from  porte,  a  door.] 
A  hanging,  as  over  a  door,  window,  Ac,  to  ex- 
clude draughts  of  air. 

PO§E,  »i.  [See  Pose,  v.  a.]  The  attitude  which 
an  object  is  caused  to  assume  :  an  attitude  con- 
sciously assumed  with  a  view  to  effect;  as,  "  The 
pose  of  an  artist's  model" ;  "  The  pose  of  an 
actor." 

PO§E,  JI.  a.  Add.  To  cause  to  assume,  or  place 
in,  an  attitude  with  a  view  to  effect;  as,  "To 
j)09e  a  model." 

1'0§E,  V.  n.     To  assume  a  pose ;  to  strike  an  atti- 
tude; to  exhibit  one's  self  in  an  imposing  char- 
acter ;  as,  "  He  aims  at  posing  as  the  father  of  j 
his  country." 


POSH'M,     I  n.     The  native  name  of  the  fine  down 
PUSH'UM,  J  found  next  the  skin  of  the  Thibetan 
goat,  of  which  Cashmere  shawls  are  uiade : — 
written  also  pashium. 
p6§'I-TIVE,  n.     Add.     A  photographic  picture  in 
which   the  lights  and   shades   correspond  with 
those  of  nature  or  of  the  original : — opposed  to 
negative. 
P0§'I-TIVE,    a.      Add.      1.    (Met.)     Noting    the 
philosophical  system  established  by  M.  Comte. 
— See  Po.siTivisM,  Suppl. 

2.  Noting  a  photographic  picture  in  which 
the  lights  and  shadows  correspond  with  the 
original. 

Positive  elements  (Elec),  the  term  applied  to 
the  zinc  plates  of  the  galvanic  pile,  from  these 
being  always  positively,  while  the  copper  plates 
are  negatively,  electrical. 
PO§'I-TIV-i§M,  )i.  Add.  The  name  given  by  M. 
Auguste  Comte  to  his  system  of  philosophy, 
as  being  professedly  based  upon  facts,  and  ex- 
pressly denying  the  possibility  of  any  knowledge 
of  causes.  It  proposes  to  deal  with  the  whole 
round  of  human  knowledge,  its  practical  object 
being  the  development  of  the  true  system  of 
social  life. — See  Comtism,  Suppl.  Caldcrwood. 
POST,  n.  Add.  A  stratum  in  a  quarry  interrupt- 
ing the  regular  strata,  generally  of  small  extent 
in  one  of  its  dimensions. 
POST,  V.  a.     Add.     {Gambling.)     To   put   down; 

to  table;  as,  "Post  the  stakes." 
POST'AL,  n.     See  next  entry. 

POST  AL— CARD,  |  n.  A  stamped  card  for  coinniu- 
POST'-CARD,  J  nications,  issued  by  the  post- 
otlice  and  transmitted  at  a  lower  rate  than  a 
sealed  letter.  The  communication  is  written  on 
one  side  and  the  address  on  the  other. — Fre- 
quently written  postal. 
fPOST'FACT,  n.  Add.  A  fact  occurring  after 
another  fact.  Fuller. 

P0ST-9EN'1-TURE,  n.  The  condition  or  status  of 
a  child  who  is  not  the  first-born  : — opposed  to 
primogeniture,  [r.]  "  Naturally  a  king,  though 
fatally  prevented  by  the  harmless  chance  of 
postgeniture."  Sir  T.  Brotcne. 

POST-LIM'I-NA-RY,  a.     {Civil  Law.)     Of  or  re- 
lating to  postliminium. — See  Postluhnium. 
POST-NA'TAL,  a.     Occurring  after,  or  consequent 

on,  childbirth  ;  as,  "  Postnatal  pains." 
t  POST-PO§E',  V.  a.     To  postpone  or  place  after; 
to  put  into  a  secondary  position. 

The  defence  of  the  king's  person  and  authority  ...  in  this 
covenant  is  poatposed  to  the  privileges  of  Parliament.    Fuller. 

POST-PO-§I"TION,  n.  Add.  [On  type  of  ^jrcpost- 
tion.]  {Gram.)  A  word  or  particle  placed  after 
another  word.     [11.] 

p6sT-P6§'I-TIVE,  a.  Add.  (Gram.)  Relating 
to  or  serving  as  a  postposition. 

POST'— RID-ER,  n.  A  person  who  carries  the  mail 
on  horseback. 

POST-TER'TI-A-RY  (-ter'she-a-re),  rt.  (Geol.)  Not- 
ing the  age  succeeding,  or  the  deposits  overly- 
ing, the  tertiary;  more  recent  than  the  tertiary; 
quaternary. 

p6st'U-R.\L,  a.     Of  or  relating  to  posture. 

POT'A^E  {or  po-tazh),  n.     [Fr.]     Soup  ;  pottage. 

PO-TAS'SIC,  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  potassa 
or  potassium: — specifically  {Chem.),  noting  a 
salt  of  which  potassium  is  the  base;  as,  potassic 
sulphate.  Potassic  bitartrate,  cream  of  tartar; 
potassic  hydrate,  caustic  potash ;  potassic  nitrate, 
saltpetre. 

PO-TA'TO-BUG,  n.    See  Colorado-beetle,  Suppl. 
PO'TEN-CY,  n.     Add.    Potential  power  or  ability ; 
capacity. 

What  was  stated  as  the  modern  view  of  materialism,  that  in 
matter  we  And  the  pntoncy  o{  life,  and  even  of  mind,  may  be 
willingly  accepted  by  idealists.  Prof.  Cdird. 

PP-TEN'TIAL  (p9-t6n'ghal),  a.  Add.  Potential 
energy  or  force,  the  energy  or  force  inherent  in 
a  system  in  virtue  of  the  relative  position  of  its 
parts  or  its  configuration,  as  distinguished  from 
kinetic  energy,  or  the  energy  it  exerts  when  in 


motion.  The  difi'erence  between  kinetic  energy, 
or  that  actually  exerted,  and  potential  energy, 
or  that  which  a  body  or  system  is  capable  of  ex- 
erting, has  been  called  latent  energy. 

A  good  example  of  the  transformation  of  kinetic  energy  into 
potential  euergy,  and  vice  vena,  is  seen  in  the  pendulum. 
When  at  the  limits  of  its  swiug.  the  pendulum  is  at  rest,  and 
all  the  energy  of  oscillation  is  potential.  When  passing  through 
its  position  of  equilibrium,  ...  all  the  energy  of  oscillation  is 
•''"«''■=■  Ency.  Brit. 

PO-TEN-TI-Xl'I-TY   (pp-ten-Bhf-fil'g-t?),  n.      Add. 

Potential  force. — Sec  Potential,  Suppl. 
POTH'EEN,   or  PO'THEEN  (pot'yGn  or  pO'tyen),  n. 

\lr.poitin,  a  small  pot.]     Irish  illicit  whiskey; 

— hence,  whiskey  generally  : — written  also  jjo- 

tcen. 

PO-TI-gHO-MA'NI-A,  n.  [Fr.  potichomanie—po- 
■  tiche,  a  Chinese  vase,  and  manie,  mania.]  The 
art  of  ornamenting  the  inside  of  transparent 
vases  with  colored  pictures  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  jiainted  ware. 
POT-O-MA'NI-A,  >i.  [Gr.  ttotos,  from  jriVco,  to  drink, 
and.  ii.avia,  madness.]  Drink-madness;  dipso- 
mania. 

POTS'DAM,  a.  [From  Potsdam,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  where  rocks  of  this  epoch  are  developed.] 
{Amer.  Geol.)  Noting  the  later  of  the  two 
epochs  constituting  the  Cambrian  or  primordial 
period  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation. — See 
Acadian,  a.,  Suppl.  Dana. 

POT'-St'RE  (-shiir),  a.  Sure  with  the  confidence  of 
drunkenness. 

t  POU'DRE-MAR'CHAnT,  1  „.  [Fr.  poudre,  pow- 
t  POU'DRE-BIAR'CHAUNT,  J  der,  and  Old  Fr.  mar- 
cheaiit,  a  merchant,  or  marehantc,  a  kind  of 
lichen.]  A  sharp,  tart  kind  of  flavoring  pow- 
der. "  Poudre-marchaunt  t&rt."  Chaucer. 
POUNCE,  ad.  In  a  sudden  or  unexpected  manner, 
as  if  by  pouncing.  [Colloq.]  "I  came  pounce 
upon  this  discovery."                Blackwood's  Mag. 

POUND'A^E  (pofind'ij),  v.  a.  To  collect  poundage 
from. 

POUND'AQ-TNG,  n.  The  act  of  collecting  pound- 
age;  taxing.  "Tha  tonrmging  mid  pouudaging 
of  all  free-sj)oken  truth."  Milton. 

t  POUP,  ]  (p5p),  V.  n.      [Imitative.]      To  blow  a 
t  POWP  J  blast  on  a  horn. 

a  horn  of  bone  in  which  they  blew  and  poKped.     Chaucer. 

t  POUR'LICH  (cA  guttural),  oc;.     Poorly.    "  Pour- 

lich  yfostered  up  was  she."  Chaucer, 

POUS-SETTE'  (pCs-set'),  n.     [Fr.,  from  pousser,  to 

push.]     A  certain  figure  in  a  dance. 
POUS-SETTE',  V.  n.    To  execute  a  poussette.  "Pou$- 

setting  with  a  sloe-tree."  Tennyson, 

PRAC'TI-CAL-IZE,  v.  a.    To  render  practical,    [r.] 

J.  S.  Mill. 
PRAC-TI"CIAN,  n.  One  who  becomes  expert  through 

l)ractice;  a  practitioner. 

PR.a;-HU  MAN,  ■)  n.     [Prefix  ^)rfl',^jre,  and  human.'] 
PRE-HU'MAN,  Jl.  (Geol.  k   Pal.)     Noting  time 
before  the  appearance  of  man  on  the  earth. 

2.  In  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  of  or  relating 
to  man's  condition  before  he  acquired  the  attri- 
butes of  complete  humanity.  "  Man's  priehu- 
man  experience."  Nineteenth  Century. 

PB.a;-MO'LAR,  I  „.     [Prefix  prie,  pre,  and  molar.] 
PRE-MO'LAR,  J  (Anat.)     (a)  The  name  given  to 
those  double  teeth  situated  anterior  to  the  true 
molars  : — called  also  lesser  or  bicuspid  molars, 
(b)  The  name  given  to  those  permanent  grinders 
which  replace  the  milk-teeth  of  the  first  denti- 
tion. 
PR.S-M6'LAR, 
PRfe-MO'LAR, 

pr^:-na'tal, 
pre-na'tal, 


nr.     Noting  the  first  two  pairs  of 
teeth  in  either  jaw. 

rt.     Antecedent  to  birth ;   preex- 

istent.      [l!.]     "Prenatal  intiina- 

Tyndall, 


tions  of  modern  discoveries." 
R-IST,  I  „ 
l-IST,   J  ( 


PRE'TER-iST,  I  (  Theol.)  One  who  holds  that  the 
prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  have  been  already  accomplished. 

PR.«>TER-M1T',  V.  a.     Same  as  Pretermit. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 


A,  K,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  long;   i,  t,  I,  0,  U,  f,  short;   A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  fAST,  fAlL;    HEIR,  HER;    mIeN,  SIR; 
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PBXg'MA-tI^M,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  prag- 

iiiaticiil ;  ounceitedncsa. 

2.  A  metliod  ut°  treating  history  in  which 
causes  and  ro.iult«  are  carefully  discriminated. 

After  the  captivity  It  wan  Iniposslble  to  wrltu  the  history  of 
Inraul'ii  fortuuca  othcrirlae  than  lu  a  (plrlt  of  rellgluu*  pragma- 
titm.  Prof.  JtobtrlaoH  ^mil^. 

PRAIRIAL  (pra-rp-al),  n.  [Fr.,  from  prairie,  a 
meadow.]  The  ninth  month  of  the  calendar  of 
the  first  French  republic,  beginning  May  20  and 
ending  June  18. 

PRAI'RIE-CnlCK'EN,  1  „.     (Ornith.)     An  Amer- 

rRAI'RIE-IlftN,  J  icnn   grouse   ( Tetruo   cu- 

pido),  formerly  com- 
mon over  all  the 
United  States,  but 
now  rare  in  the  East. 
The  male  has  a  slight 
crest  on  the  head,  and 
on  each  side  of  the 
ncclt  a  yellow  wattle, 
like  a  small  orange, 
which  it  is  able  to 
inflate,  and    thus   to  Prairie-chicken, 

produce  a  curious  tooting  sound,  as  a  call  to 
the  female. — Called  also  heath-hen  and  pinnated 
grouse. 

PBAI'RIK-SQUIR'REL(pra'r?-8kwir'rfl),  n.  (Zool.) 
An  American  ground-squirrel  (Sciurus  Lysteri), 
which  lives  in  holes  in  the  earth,  rarely  climb- 
ing trees,  except  to  escape  danger  : — called,  va- 
riously, chipping-squirrel,  chipmvnk,  chipmuk, 
and  gromid-squirrel. 

PRAK'RIT,  a.  [Sansc.  pralcriti,  natural,  prakrti, 
nature.]  A  general  term  for  the  later  Aryan 
languages  of  India,  including  Pali,  Hindi,  Ben- 
galee, Ac,  as  distinguished  from  Sanscrit,  of 
which  the  various  Prakrit  dialects  are  offshoots. 

Prakrit  .  .  .  signifies  natural,  not  accomplished,  vulgar.  It 
is  the  collective  name  of  those  dialects  which  are  Immediately 
derived  from,  or  which  stand  In  an  immediate  relation  to,  San- 
scrit, or  **  the  polished"  or  **  accomplished  language"  of  the 
Hindus.  JSncy.  Brit. 

PR.\N'UI-AL,  a.  [L.  prandiiim,  a  feast.]  Re- 
lating to,  or  associated  with,  a  feast  or  repast. 

PR.\X-lN'g-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  irpafts,  action,  and 
VKoniut,  to  see.]  A  revolving  optical  instru- 
ment, a  modilication  of  the  phcnakistoscope, 
consisting  of  a  circular  case  having  on  its  inte- 
rior circumference  a  series  of  figures  represent- 
ing the  phases  of  an  action,  with  a  concentric 
circle  of  plane  mirrors  in  the  centre,  in  which 
the  action  is  seen  represented. 

t  PBEACE,  )  (pras),    v.  «,      To  press.      "  Boldly 
f  PR£:AS£    J  preaeing  on."  Spenser. 

f  PREACE,  I  n.     Press;    crowd.     "Far   from    all 

f  PREASE,  j  people's  preace."  Spenser. 

PRE-AR-RAN^E',  w.  a.  To  arrange  beforehand  ; 
as,  "The  scheme  viUkS prearranged." 

PRE-CAM'BRI-AN,  a.  (Geol.)  Noting  the  forma- 
tion immediately  preceding  the  Cambrian,  and 
corresponding  to  the  Huronian,  which  see,  Suppl. 

PRE'C.ANT,  M.  [L.,jp. /)r.  of /jreco,  to  pray.]  One 
who  prays,     [r.] 

The  efficacy  of  prayer  relatively  to  the  pray-er  or  precant 
himself.  Coleridge. 

I'RE-gfiP'TOB,  n.  Add.  An  officer  among  the 
Knights  Templar  subordinate  to  a  master. — See 
Prbceptorv,  Suppl. 

PRftg'EP-TO-Ry,  n.  Add.  A  small  establishment 
of  the  Knights  Templar: — so  called  because 
managed  by  a  preceptor  and  not  by  a  master. 

PRE-C£S'SI0N-AL  (-sSsli'vn-jl),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  precession,  as  of  the  equinoxes. 

PRE-CON'SCIOUS  (-kon'shyg),  a.  Preceding  con- 
sciousneas.  "  Precontciuus  activities  of  the 
mind."  Quar.  Rev. 

PRE-DATE',  V.  a.  To  antedate ;  as,  "  To  predate 
a  letter." 

PRE-D£l'L.\,  n.  [It.]  (Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  The 
highest  step  of  the  sanctuary  on  which  the  altar 
stands.  Oakeley. 

PRE-DE-TER'MI-Nl9M,  »i.  (Met.)  The  doctrine 
of  the  determination  of  the  will  by  agencies  in 
antecedent  time  and  entirely  beyond  our  con- 
trol. Krauth. 


PREd'I-CXNT,  a.  1.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  connist- 
ing  of,  a  predication  :  affirming. 

2.  Preaching,  "The  Homish  predicant  or- 
ders." North  lirit.  Ret. 

PRE-ftMPT',  V.  a.  To  exercise  the  right  of  pre- 
emption with  respect  to ;  to  buy  before  others, 
as  land. — See  PiiEiiiiPTiox,  2. 

t  PRfefes,       I  „,     Press  ;  crowd.     "  This  world  of 

PRES  (pros),  j  preea."  Chancer. 

PRE-FO-LI-A'TION,  n.  (Dot.)  The  same  as  Ver- 
nation. 

PRE-GLA'CI-AL  (-gla'shf-jl),  a.  (Geol.)  Before 
the  ice  ages: — more  specifically,  preceding  the 
last  glacial  or  drift  period.  JJuna. 

PRE-HfiN'SER,  n.     Same  as  Dactylozooid,  Suppl. 

t  PREIS'K,    )  (for  early  English  sound  of  ei,  see 

t  PREIs'EN  j  Fev,  Sui)pl.),  t;.  a.     To  praise. 

In  faith,  Squyer  [squire],  thou  hast  thee  well  yquit, 

And  gentilly  I  preise  well  thy  wit.  Ciaueer. 

PBfiL'A-TlZE,  I',  a.  To  render  prelatic ;  to  bring 
under  the  power  of  prelacy. 

Laud  was  busy  with  bis  plan  of  prelatizing  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Palfrey. 

PRE-lScT',  V.  a.   To  read  in  public,  as  a  discourse. 

PRE-Li-BA'TION,  or  PBE-Lj-BA'TION,  n.  Add. 
An  anticipatory  or  early  libation ;  what  is  earli- 
est poured  out. 

In  the  early  dawn  and  the  eastern  light,  ye  drank  only  of  the 
prclihaCions  of  life.  CariyU. 

PRE-MI;:-TAL'LIC,  a.  (Archxol.)  Noting  that 
portion  of  prehistoric  time  preceding  the  use  of 
metals  ;  noting  the  stone  age. 

The  anthropologist  now  recognizes  the  cymbocephalie  skull  as 
a  characterUlic  of  Britain's  premetallic  period,  hr.  V.  Wilson. 

PRfiM'ISS,  »i.     The  same  as  Premise. 

Mr.  Mallock's  whole  argument  stands  or  falls  with  the  preten- 
sions of  the  premisses  be  lays  down  in  thi»  opening  essay, 

Xineteenth  Century. 

PRE-0'RAL,  a.  [L.  pree,  before,  and  os,  oris,  the 
mouth.]  (Annt.)  Noting  those  parts  of  the 
face  standing  in  advance  of  the  mouth,  as  the 
nose  and  its  parts. 

PRE-p6'TEN-CY,  n.  Add.  Specifically  (Physiol.), 
predominant  power  in  one  of  the  parents  to 
transmit  his  or  her  characteristics  to  the  off- 
spring. 

PRE-RAPH'A-EL-I§M.  n.  (Paint.)  The  princi- 
ples of  the  pre-Kaphaelites. 

PRE-RiPH'A-EL-ITE,  a.  Relating  to,  or  imitat- 
ing, the  style  of  art,  especially  of  painting,  pre- 
vailing before  the  time  of  Raphael. 

PBE-SA9'ING,  p.  or  a.  Foreseeing;  foretelling; 
foreboding. 

What  power  of  mind. 
Foreseeing  or  presaging,  .  .  .  could  have  feared 
How  such  united  force  .  .  .  could  ever  know  repulse? 

MUton. 

PKE§-BYT'ER-ATE,  n.  Add.  A  body  of  presby- 
ters ;  a  presbytery. 

This  rpiskopos  in  a  marvellously  short  time  became  the  head 
of  the  presbyterate.  London  7Yme«,  Transl.  of  M.  Senan. 

PRE-SC!-EN-T1F'IC,  a.  Living  or  occurring  before 
the  age  of  science. 

All  these  stories  arc  capable  of  being  attributed  to  the  ffeelings 
with  which,  at  an  early  myth-making  period,  prescientiflc  man 
regarded  the  effect  of  theforces,  the  splendors  of  the  phenom- 
ena, of  nature.  Nineteenth  Century. 

PRE-§£KT',  t'.  a.  Add.  f  To  represent,  os  on  the 
stage.  Milton. 

PRE-§ftNT'A-TlVE,  <i.  Add.  (Met.)  (a)  Capable 
of  being  directly  presented  to  and  apprehended 
by,  the  mind ;  intuitive ;  immediate  : — written 
also  presentive. 

In  a  presentatlve  or  immediate  cognition  there  is  one  sole 
object:  the  thing  (immediately)  known  and  the  thing  existing 
being  one  and  the  same.  In  a  represcnlaiive  or  me<liate  cogni- 
tion may  be  discriminated  two  objects  :  the  thing  (immediately) 
known  and  the  thing  existing  being  numerlcallv  different. 

.sir  r.  BamiUon. 

(b)  Capable  of  apprehending  directly. 

The  term  presmitative  faculty  I  nse  ...  in  contrast  and  cor- 
relation to  a  representative  faculty.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

(c)  Presenting  an  object  directly  to  the  mind; 
presentive. 

PBE-§£nt'1VE,  a.  Presenting  directly  to  the  mind, 
as  a  notion  or  cognition  ;  presentative : — opposed 
to  symbolical  and  representative.  Presentive 
word  (Gram.)  Same  as  Notio.nal  word. — See 
under  Notional. 


PB^J-flTXB'IuT^M,  M.  [L.  pre,  »>cfore,  and  slahilU, 
extabliMhud,  xtable.]  Kant'*  nnuie  for  the  lelco- 
logical  principle  in  regard  to  the  gt-nt-rutiun  of 
organic  beingN,  according  to  which  the  (supreme 
Firct  CauKe  eiub(Hlied  in  his  origiDal  crntturea 
the  plan  by  which  an  organic  being  bring*  forth 
its  like  and  the  sfi«cie«  preaenrea  itself.  AVaaiA. 

PRf»-T(-Dly-I.TA'TIOV,  n.  [L.  prtslo,  qoickly, 
and  digitus,  the  linger.]  Tbe  art  of  legerde- 
main ;  prestigiation. 

PRft.S-T|  I)r(?-I-TA'TOB.  fi.  One  fkilied  in  pree- 
tidigitiiiion;  a  juggler. 

PRE-TKR'TI-A-Ry  (-.hf-vrf).  a.  (Geol.)  Pre- 
ceiling  the  tertiary  age  or  verics  of  rocka. 

PRET'TY-IsH,  a.     Somewhat  pretty, 

PR£t'7,EL.  »i.  [Oer.  Akin,  Eng.  bracelet,  which 
i^oc]  A  salted  wheatcn  cake,  twietol  into  a 
form  somewhat  rwwiiililing  that  of  a  bracelet, 
eaten  to  promote  thir*t : — written  also  breltel. 

t  PRfeVE,  II.  [Fr.  preure.]  Proof.  "Tbe  utter- 
most  preve  of  her  courage."  Ckayeer. 

PRE-VE'NI-£NCE.  n.  The  act  or  condition  of  going 
before  or  preceding  ;  anticipation,     [r.] 

f  PREYS  (for  early  English  sound  of  ry,  see  Fet, 
Suppl.),  II.  [Old  Fr.  preit,  L.  pretinm,  price, 
value,  worth.]     Praise ;  honor  ;  glory. 

What  preys  were  it  to  him.  Ihoagb  I  yoa  toM 
or  Darius,  and  an  hundred  thoasaad  ao  .  ,  . 
Which  be  conquered  7  fTmttir. 

PBiCE'-LlST,  n.     The  same  as  Price-ccrbe.it, 

PRIcK-EARED  (-erd),  a.  Having  the  ears  sUnd- 
ing  prominently  from  the  beatl,  in  coneequene* 
of  the  hair  being  cut  short;  as,  "A  priek-tartd 
Puritan." 

PRiCK'LY-Xsn,  II.  (Bot.)  An  American  aro- 
matic prickly  shrub  (Xanthoxylnm  fraiineum), 
whose  bark  is  a  reputed  diuretic  and  sudorific 
and  is  chewed  to  excite  salivation  and  alleviate 
toothache. 

PRICK'LY-HE.AT,  n.  (Path.)  A  cuUneons  erup- 
tion (-Lichen  tropicus)  of  red  pimples,  with  itch- 
ing, and  pricking,  produced  by  excessive  beat. 

PlilE-DIEV  (pre-dytth),  n.  [Fr.— lit.,  pray  God.] 
A  chair  or  tlesk  at  which  to  kneel  in  prayer, 

PRIEST'-CAp,  n.  (Fort.)  Same  aa  Swallow-tail. 

t  PRIEST'EB-Y,  II. 

contempt. 
PRI-mIp'A-ROCs,  a.    [L.  primu*,  first,  and  pario, 

to  bring  forth.]     Of  or  relating  tu  a  first  birth. 

PRi-MdR'DI-.\L,  a.  Add.  Relating  to,  associated 
with,  or  characterized  by  the  beginnings  of  life. 
Primordial  beds  or  primordial  zone  ( Geol. ),  thoM 
beds  corresponding  to  the  Cambrian  of  England 
and  the  Acadian  and  Potsdam  of  America: — so 
named  because  the  earliest  undoubted  remains 
of  animal  life  appear  in  them. 

Until  recently  these  beds  were  tboagbl  U  eMiaia  ■•  iraM  af 
life,  and  therefore  to  be  IkIow  the  prtms«r4iaL  Ahm. 

PBIM-C-LA' CE-M,  H.  pi.  (Hot.)  A  natural  order 
of  exogenous  herbaceous  plants,  common  in  the 
northern  and  colder  parts  of  the  world,  and  re- 
markable for  their  beauty.  It  comprise?  the  cow- 
slip (Primula  reris),  tbe  primrose  (/'.  auricnla), 
and  the  cyclamen. 

PBlNCE'$'-PiNE  (prln'«f»-),  n.  (Bot.)  A  low, 
nearly  herbaceous,  ornamental  plant  (Ckima- 
philn  umbrllata),  known  also  as  pipmissewn  and 
winter-green.  It  bears  sweet-scented,  bell-shaped, 
white  flowers,  tinged  with  puqilisb-rcd. 

PRIN'CI-PLE  (prln'sf-pl),  «.  Add.  Organir  prim- 
ciples  ( Chcm.),  the  term  applied  to  certain  sub- 
stance.'* of  complex  chemical  constitution,  but 
always  containing  nitrogen,  which  form  tbe 
charaoterii'tic  constiluentJ<  of  various  animal  and 
vegetable  tissues. 

PRIZE'-COl'RT  (prll'kOrt),  n.  (Samt.  Lnw.)  A 
court  exercising  juris<liction  over  all  prises 
made  on  the  high  seas. 

PRIze'-RIxg,  n.  1.  The  ring  or  enclosure  for  a 
pri«e-fight. 

2.  Sometimes  used  figaratirelj  for  prixe-fight- 
ing :  as,  "  The  prite-irimg  no  longer  fionriahea  ui 
England." 


Priests  collectively: — said  in 
Millon. 
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PlidB-OS-Cro'I-A,  n.  pi.  (Zo'dl.)  An  order  of 
m;uii'iual8  lii'stinguished  by  the  prolongation  of 
tlie  noso  into  a  trunk  and  by  the  columnar  form 
of  the  legs  and  feet,  typiticd  by  the  elephants 
of  the  present  era. 

PRO-BOS'CIS-MON'KEY  (-miing'ke),  n.  (Zobl.)  A 
name  given  to  tlie  kahau  of  Borneo,  from  the 
length'of  its  nose.— See  Kahau,  Suppl. 

PKO-CKS'SION  (pr9-868h'un),  t).  n.  (Law.)  To  de- 
termine by  examination,  and  lay  off,  the  boun- 
daries of  lands.  [Local,  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee.] 

PK0-C6S'SI0N-.\L  (prp-sgsh'yn-al),  a.  Add.  Pro- 
c'esHiunal' hyi'iin  (EccL),  a  hymn  sung  by  the 
choir  of  a  congregation  as  it  goes  in  procession 
from  the  robing-room  to  the  church. 

PRO-CES'SION-ER  (prp-sgsh'un-er),  ?i.  (Law.)  An 
officer  appointed  to  ascertain  and  mark  out  the 
b :)undaries  of  lands.  [Local,  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee.] 

PRO-g(E'LOyS,  a.     Same  as  PnoC(ELlAN. 

PROD,  V.  a.  [(Teut.)  Dan.  brod,  Icel.  hroddr,  a 
prickle,  a  thorn.  Cognate,  (Kelt.)  Gael.  &  Ir. 
brod,  Arm.  biond,  a  prickle,  a  goad.]  To  thrust 
a  sharp  instrument  into  ;  to  goad  ;  to  prick. 

PROD'yCT,  n.  Add.  (Chem.)  A  compound  re- 
sultiiig  from  a  synthetic  operation,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  edtict,  which  see,  Suppl. 

PRO-FES-SION-AL  (pro-fcsli'un-al),  «.  A  regular 
p'ractiser  of  an  art  or  profession,  as  opposed  to 
an  amateur. 

PROF-ES-SO'RI-ATE,  1  „.      Add.      Professors   eol- 

PRO-FES'SOR-ATE,  J  lectively  ;  as,  "  The  pro/es- 
goriate  of  a  university" :— written  also  profe»- 
soriat. 

PROG-nXth'iC,  a.    Same  as  Prognathous. 

PR6g'NA-TH1§M,  n.  The  state  of  being  progna- 
thous;  projection  of  the  lower  jaw. 

PR5G'RESS-IST,  n.  [Compare  Sp.  progreiista.'] 
An  advocate  or  friend  of  progress;  a  progres- 
sionist, [k.]  "  The  foremost  of  the  progress- 
ists." E.  B.  Jirowniiuj. 

PR6G'RESS-IST,  CI.    Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  striving 

after,  progress,     [u.]     "  The  j!>ro(/re«<i/«<  party." 

Willard  Brown. 

•f  PRO'HfeME,  H.     A  proem  ;  a  preface  ;  a  prelude. 
First  with  high  style  he  enditeth  .  .  .  aproAeme.    Chaucer. 

PROL-E-TAIREl,  n.  Add.  A  member  of  the  low- 
est or  laboring  class;  a  proletarisin.  "  The  la- 
borers or />co/e<ai')-e«."  Principal  Caird. 

PROL-E-TA'RI-.\Jf,  n.  [L.  proletarins,  from  pro- 
les, otfspring: — so  named  because  in  ancient 
Rome  they  were  regarded  as  of  use  to  the  state 
only  as  producers  of  children.]  A  member  of 
the  lowest  class  of  society;  one  of  the  common 
people. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  anj  bnt  a  born  proletarian  to  un- 
derstand the  ueeds,  the  wants,  and  the  daily  lives  of  the  prole- 
tiiriaii.  Contemp.  Rev. 

PRO-LIF-ER-A'TION,  n.  [See  Prolifkuous.] 
(Bot.)  The  development  of  new  branches, 
flowers,  (fee,  from  the  older  ones  : — more  specifi- 
cally, the  appearance  of  flowers  or  buds  on  the 
parts  of  a  plant  which  do  not  usually  produce 
them.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  analo- 
gous growths  in  the  animal  economy. 

PRO-LIF-I-CA'TION,  n.  Add.  ( Bot.)  The  growth 
of  a  second  flower  from  the  substance  of  the  first. 

f  PROLL,  f.  »i.     To  prowl  about ;  to  rob.       South. 

f  PROLL,  V.  a.  To  prowl  after.  "  To  proU  money 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom."  Barrow. 

f  PROLL'ER,  n.  A  prowler ;  a  thief.  "  Prollers 
aud  impostors."  Chapman. 

PRO-ME'THELS.  or  PRO-ME'THE-tJS,  n.  [Sansc. 
jjrumanthas,  fire-machine,  fire-bringer.]  (Class. 
Myth.)  A  Titan  who  restored  fire  to  man  after 
he  had  been  deprived  of  it  by  Jove,  for  which 
he  was  chained  to  Mount  Caucasus,  where  a 
vulture  preyed  on  his  liver  incessantly. 

PRO-NOONCED'  (prp-niianst').  a.  [Fr.  prononci.^ 
Strongly  marked:  decided;  unequivocal;  as, 
"  A  pronounced  republican."     [A  Gallicism.] 


PR0-(E'MI-6n,  Ji.  [G  r.]  A  proem  ;  a  short  pref- 
atory poem ;  a  hymn. 

My  rich  procemion  makes 
Thy  glory  My  alons  the  Italian  field, 
In  lays  that  will  outlast  thy  Deity.  Tennyton. 

PROOF,  a.  Of  such  quality  or  character  as  to 
stand  the  proof;  able  to  resist;  impenetrable: 
— used  both  as  a  separate  word  and  in  compo- 
sition ;  as,  "Proof  spirits";  "Borah-proof." 
"  Fight  with  hearts  more  proof  than  shields.-" 

Shak. 

PR5p'A-GA-TIVE,  a.  That  propagates  or  is  prop- 
agated.    " Propaijutive  good."  jDr.  Bushnell. 

PRO-PAR-OX'Y-TONE,   n.      [Gr.  irpo,   before,   and 
Eng.  paruxi/tune,  vilnch  see.]      (Gr.  Gram.)     A 
word  having  the  acute  accent  on  the  antepenult. 
PRO-PER'I-SPUME,  1  „.       [Gr.      irpoirepicrirui- 

PRO-PER-I-SPOM'E-NON,  J  fievos,  twisted  round 
before.]  (Gr.  Gram.)  A  word  having  the  cir- 
cumflex accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable. 

PROP'ER-TIED  (prop'er-tid),  a.  Possessing  prop- 
erty : — more  specifically,  possessing  landed 
])roperty ;  as,  "The  propertied  class";  "The 
propertied  minority."  Nineteenth  Century. 

PRO-POR'TION,  >i.  Add.  A  proportional  part : — 
in  this  use  a  noun  of  multitude  and  construed 
with  a  singular  or  a  plural  verb  accordingly  as  it 
implies  unity  or  plurality  of  idea;  as,  "A  large 
j^roportioH  of  the  crop  was  lost";  "A  large 
proportion  of  the  men  were  traitors." 

PROP'PA^E,  n.  Materials  for  propping  up;  a 
prop. 

Hat  and  stick  were  his  proppage  and  balance-wheel.  Carlyle. 

PRO'RATE,  H.    A  proportional  distribution  of  rate. 
PRO-RATE',  V.  a.     To  divide,  distribute,  or  assess 
pro  rata  or  proportionally.     [U.  S.] 

PRO-SCRIP'TION-IST,  n.     One  who  proscribes. 

PRO-SEC'TOR,  )i.  [L.,  from  jsro,  before,  and  seco, 
sectum,  to  cut.]  One  who  prepares  the  subjects 
for  a  professor  of  anatomy  ;  a  dissector. 

PR0-SEN')3HY-MA,  »».  [Gr.  irpds,  in  addition,  and 
eYx^f^a;  infusion,  tissue — iv.  in,  and  xew,  to  pour.] 
(Bot.)  That  form  of  cellular  tissue  the  cellules 
of  which  taper  to  each  end,  and  consequently 
overlap  each  other  at  their  extremities.  It  is 
the  first  approach  on  the  part  of  cellular  tissue 
to  the  condition  of  vascular  or  woody  tissue. 

Brande. 

PROS'PECT,  V.  n.  Add.  (Mining.)  To  search  for 
new  deposits, as  of  the  precious  metals;  to  make 
a  preliminary  exploration  in  order  to  test  the 
value  of  a  lode  or  placer. 

PRO-SFEC'TOR,  n.    (Mining.)     One  who  prospects. 

PR0-SYL'L0-9I§M,  >i.  [Prefix  pro,  and  syllogism.] 
(Logic.)  In  a  syllogism,  an  incidental  proposi- 
tion confirming  the  major  or  minor  premise. 

PRO-TXG'O-NIST,  11.  Add.  One  who  takes  the 
first  place  in  some  great  event,  scene,  or  field  of 
action,  especially  where  a  contest  or  struggle 
for  supremacy  is  implied. 

The  absence  of  the  protagonist  [Achilles]  fi-om  the  field  gives 
an  opportunity  of  glorifying  the  exploits  of  the  other  chieftains. 

Gladstone. 

Shakspere  the  protagonist  in  the  great  arena  of  modern 
poetry.  De  Quincet/. 

PRO-TA-MCEfBA,  n.  [Gr.  n-piros,  first,  and  a/uot^^, 
return,  change.]  (Zool.)  A  low  form  of  the 
Monera,  consisting  of  a  mere  mass  of  jelly-like 
matter  (protoplasm),  which  constantly  changes 
its  form  by  throwing  out  and  withdrawing  pro- 
cesses called  pseudopodia. 

PR0'TE-ID5,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  n-piros,  first,  and  elSos, 
resemblance.]  (Chem.)  An  ertcnsive  class  of 
organic  compounds,  forming  the  chief  constitu- 
ents of  blood,  muscles,  nerves,  and  other  tissues 
in  animals,  and  playing  a  very  important  part 
also  in  plant-life.  Albumen,  gluten,  fibrin,  and 
casein  are  examples. — Called  also  albuminoids, 
which  see,  Suppl.  Johnson's  Cyc. 

PR(7TE-IN,    Ut,    S„b.stitute.     (Chem.  &  Physiol.) 
PRO'TE-INE,  I  A  nitrogenous  substance  analogous 
to   fibrin,  and   erroneously    supposed    by    some 
physiological  chemists,  as  Mulder,  to  form  the 


substance  from  which  all  albuminoids  are  de- 
rived. 

The  germ  has  a  peculiar  chemical  composition,  consisting  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  united  into  tlie  ill-detined 
compound  known  as  protein,  which  up  to  the  present  time  is 
known  only  as  a  product  and  constituent  of  living  matter. 

llvxte;/. 

PRO-TEN 'EH  Y-M.\,  «.  [Gr.  Trpiro?,  fir.'t,  and 
iyxvfua,  infusion.]  (Physiol.)  The  fundamen- 
tal tissue  of  organisms  out  of  which  the  other 
tissues  arise  by  diti'eicutiation. 

PRO-TER-AN'DROUS,  a.  [Gr.  irporepo?,  earlier, 
and  avrip,  avSpoi;,  a  male.]  (Bot.)  Noting 
flowers  whose  male  reproductive  organs,  or  an- 
thers, come  to  maturity'  before  the  female  or- 
gans, or  pistils. — See  PuoTEUOGYNors,  Suppl. 

PRO-TER-ogi'Y-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  Trprirepos,  earlier, 
and  7Vfj),  a  wife.]  (Bot.)  Noting  flowers  whoso 
female  reproductive  organs  come  to  maturity 
beiore  the  male. — See  PitoTEHANDROUS,  Suppl. 

PRO'TER-0-SAUR,  I,,.  [Gr.  Trporepos,  earlier, 
rilO-TE-IiO-SAVW  1%  J  and  aaCpos,  a  lizard.] 
(I'al.)  A  fossil  lizard,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  the  thecodonts,  whose  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  Permian  slates  of  Germany  and 
England. 
PRO-TER-O-ZO'IC,  a.  [Gr.  irpdrepos,  earlier,  older, 
and  iior),  life.]  (Geol.)  An  epithet  applied  to 
the  ]ire-Cambrian  or  Iluronian  formation,  as  in- 
dicating that  it  presents  evidences  of  extremely 
early  life. 

PRO-TICII'NITE,  n.  [Gr.  n-pwro?,  first,  and  i\vo^,  a 
footstep.]  (Pal.)  'J  he  fossil  footstej)  or  track 
of  an  animal  belonging  to  the  earlier  section  of 
palaeozoic  time,  leit  on  the  sand  or  mud  of  an 
ancient  sea-shore  or  lake-margin. 

PItO-TJS'TA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.,  supcrl.  of  Trpiros,  first.] 
(Biol.)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  low- 
est forms  of  life,  by  some  regarded  as  consti^ 
tuting  the  connecting  link  between  animals  and 
plants.  The  individuals  are  microscopic,  and 
are  reproduced  by  fission  or  gemmation. 

PRO'TO-AR'YAN,  a.  (Ethnol.  &  Ling.)  Noting 
the  primitive  Arj'an  family  of  mankind  and 
their  tongue,  whence  the  various  members  of 
the  family  and  their  languages  are  descended. 

PRO-TOL'O-^Y,  11.  [Gr.  npHroi,  first,  and  \6yoi, 
a  di.'^couise.]  That  dc]iartuicnt  of  knowledge 
which  treats  of  the  origin  or  first  apjiearance 
of  things;  the  science  of  first  things,  as  distin- 
guished from  esihotology.     [ll.] 

The  protology  of  man  has  become  a  subject  of  profound  inter- 
est in  its  relation  to  recent  geological  discoveries. 

iYmce(on  liev. 

PPO-TOPH'Y-TA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Trpiros,  first,  and 
i^vTov,  a  plant — formed  on  the  tyjie  of  Protozoa.} 
(Bot.)  The  lowest  and  simplest  order  of  plants, 
whose  members  consist  of  a  single  cell  or  of  sev- 
eral cells  without  mutual  dependence.  The  si- 
licious  Infusoria,  or  Diatoms,  and  the  Desmids, 
are  examples. 

PRO'TO-PHYTE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  member  of  the 
order  Protophyta. 

PRO-T0-PHY-TOL'0-9T,    n.     1.  That   department 
of  botany  which  treats  of  protophytes. 
2.  Fossil  botany. 

PRO'TO-PliXpi,  71.  Add.  (Physiol.)  An  albu- 
minoid substance  belonging  to  the  class  of  pro- 
teids,  possessing  the  i)ower  of  spontaneous  mo- 
tion, and  of  growing  through  assimilation  of 
matter  from  the  surrounding  media.  It  consti- 
tutes the  i)hysical  basis  of  life.     Johnson's  Cyc. 

An  animal  cannot  make  protoplasm,  but  must  take  it  ready 
formed  from  some  other  animal  or  plant ;  while  the  plant  can 
raise  the  less  complex  substances,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammonia,  to  the  stage  of  Yi\iug  protoplasm.  IJuzley. 

All  living  creatures  agree  in  beginning  life  in  the  form  of  a 
small  rounded  mass  of  protoplasm.  Prof.  Mivart. 

PR0-T0-PLX§'MIC,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to, 
or  consisting  of,  protoplasm  :— written  also  pro- 
top/asmatie. 

PRO'TO-PLXST,  n.  (Physiol.  &  Biol.)  A  low  or- 
ganism essentially  a  mere  mass  of  proto))lasin. 
"The  assumption  of  a  multiplicity  of  protoplasts 
from  whom,  in  the  centres  of  their  evolution, 
the  present  ty))ical  varieties  of  the  human  race 
are  supposed  to  have  been  derived." 

Prof.   Winchell. 
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PROTOPLASTIC 

PRO-T(>.PLX8'T|0,  a.  Add.  Relnting  to,  or  con- 
sistinj;  ut',  protoplasm.  "The  evolution  of  a 
highly  organized  creature  from  a  protoplnitic 
germ."  Jip.  Goodwin. 

PRO'TO-TYPE,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  consti- 
tuting, a  prototype  or  standard. 

The  proMypt  metre  ta  one-ten-milHonth  part  of  >  meridian. 

Johntont  Cyc. 

PR(>.T0-z6'AN,  n.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  Protozoa; 
a  protozoiin. 

PHd-TO-Z6' OX,  n. ;  pi.  PIld-TO-ZO'A.  [See  Pro- 
tozoa.] {Zoiif.)  One  of  thiit  sub-kingdom  of 
iiniiuals  comprising  those  of  lowest  organization. 
The  members  are  almost  exclusively  aquatic,  of 
minute  size,  and  composed  of  nearly  structure- 
less sarcode  or  protoplasm,  in  which  can  bo 
detected  neither  body-cavity,  alimentary  appa- 
ratus, nervous  system,  nor  almost  any  diffeien- 
tiation  of  parts.  The  sub-kingdom  is  divided 
into  three  classes, —  Gregarinidee,  Jihizopoda, 
and  Infusoria. 

PBO-TRAc'TILE,  a.  That  can  be  protracted  ;  that 
can  be  di-awn  or  thrust  forward;  protrusile: — 
opposed  to  retractile. 

PRO-TrC'DA-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  protruded 
and  withdrawn  ;  protrusile.  Daricin. 

PRO-VfiN'g.\L  {or  pro-vOn-sal),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
provincia,  a  province.  Prorence  was  the  earliest 
Latin  province  in  Gaul,  and  was  called  by  Ciesar 
"  nostra  provincia."]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Prov- 
ence or  its  ancient  language. 

PB0-V6N'gAL  (or  pro-vOn-sal),  n.  The  Romance 
tongue  employed  in  Provence  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  much  used  for  poetical  purposes.  It 
was  descended  from  the  camp  Latin  of  the  Ro- 
man legionaries,  and  known  as  the  langne  d'oc 
(from  oc  being  the  word  in  this  lan^^uage  for 
yes),  in  contradistinction  to  the  lanijue  d'oil  of 
Northern  France,  in  which  oil  represented  yea. 

PBOv'END,  n.  Provender: — written  also ^ropan<, 
which  see. 

Drove  lilm  before  liim  over  hill  and  glade. 
Safe  with  his  provend,  to  the  couveut  gate. 

iMng/ettoui. 

f  PR5v'I-D0RE,  n.  A  proveditor  or  purveyor;  a 
provedore.  Defoe. 

PBO-vIn'CIAL  .(-shal),  a.  Add.  Imbued  with 
local  views  and  prejudices;  regarding  only  the 
interests  of  one's  province  or  clique;  narrow- 
minded;  illiberal: — opposed  to  cogmopolitan. 

To  suppose  that  would  be  to  attribute  to  them  too  insular  or 
rather  too  provincial  an  ignorance.  IT.  H.  Mallock. 

PKO-vIn'CI.\L,  n.  Add.  One  imbued  with  local 
spirit  and  prejudices;  a  person  of  limited  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  of  narrow  views. 

PBO-yiN'CIAL-I§M.  ».  Add.  Narrowness  of  in- 
telligence, spirit,  or  sympathies. 

Dante  was  intensely  Italian,  nay,  intensely  Florentine,  but 
by  the  structure  of  his  mind  .  .  .  Incapable  of  intellectual 
provinciatitm.  Lowell. 

PR()-VlN'crAL-iZE,  r.  a.     To  render  provincial. 

PRO-V!'§0-RI-LY,  (Iff.  In  a  provisory  manner;  pro- 
visionally ;  conditionally  ;  temporarily.  "This 
doctrine  .  .  .  can  only  be  admitted  pmvisorily." 
Sir  W.  Hnmilton. 

t  PROW  (pro),  n.  [Old  Fr.  prou,  prod,  gain.  The 
source  is  in  L.  prodest.]     Advantage ;  profit. 

If  you  him  knew,  It  would  be  for  your  prow.      Chaucer. 

PRf)X'I-M.\L,a.  Add.  {Zool.)  Noting  the  fixed 
and  slow-growing  end  of  a  limb  or  of  an  organ- 
ism, as  a  hydrosoma  or  one  of  its  individual 
polypites. 

t  PRYGHT  (or  prtght— grA  guttural), /)»e<.  oi prick. 
Pricked. 

With  her  bealt  herself  she  prygkt.  Chaucer. 

PRYTII'EE.     The  same  as  Prithee, 

PSAI^TE' HI-VM  (h\\-),  n.  [L..  a  psalter.]  {Comp. 
Aunt.)  The  third  division  of  the  stomach  of  a 
ruminant : — so  called  because  when  slit  open  lon- 
gitudiniilly  the  folds  of  its  mucous  membrane 
fall  apart  like  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

P8.XR'(.)-LiTE  (8.ir'-),  n.  [Gr.  y;,ap6i;.  speckled,  and 
Ai'fiov,  a  stone.]  (Genl.)  A  silicified  stem  of  a 
tree-fern,  abundant  in  the  new  red  sandstone : — 
80  called  from  its  speckled  or  star-like  appear- 
ance:— called  also  star-stone. 
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P8EU-D^S.THK'.sr..\  (.ri^6,-thc'zhf-»),  n.  [Or. 
\(>«u«ijv,  false,  and  aiaBdvoiLox,  to  leel.J  False  or 
imaginary  feeling  or  sensation  : — specifically, 
the  imaginary  sense  of  touch  in  organs  that 
have  been  long  removed,  as  often  experienced 
by  tho.Me  who  have  suffered  the  amputation  of 
some  limb. 

PSEl-UE-Pic' HA-PHA  (su-),  n.  pi.  [Or.,  false  ad- 
ditional writings — ^tv6ri<t,  false,  «iri,  in  addition 
to,  and  7pa<fru),  to  write.]  In  ecclesiastical  hihli- 
ography,  the  general  name  for  a  number  of 
spurious  books  and  fragments,  .Jewish,  Gnostic, 
and  Christian,  not  reckoned  among  the  books 
of  the  Apocrypha,  but  designed  to  be  foisted 
into  the  sacred  canon.  Some  are  recognized  by 
the  Abyssinian  Church. 

PSEU'D(>-MORPH  (su'-),  n.  [See  PsBCDOMOBPHOCs.] 

1.  (C'ryst.  &  Min.)  A  pseudomorphous  min- 
eral or  crystal. — See  P8EUDoiiuri'HI.sm,  1.  Suppl. 

2.  {Geol.)  A  rock  whose  form  has  been 
altered  by  pseudomorphism  or  nietasomatosis. 

3.  {Biol.)  A  plant  or  animal  mimicking  the 
appearance  of  another  object, 

4.  {Pal.)  A  fossil  resulting  from  the  animal 
or  vegetable  substance  which  it  represents  hav- 
ing been  replaced  particle  by  particle  by  mineral 
matter,  till  a  conij)lete  fac-simile  of  the  original 
is  produced  in  new  material. 

PSEU-DO-MbR'PHI§M,  n.  The  state  of  being  pseu- 
domorphous:— specifically  (a)  {Crysl.  &  .Min.), 
the  condition  of  a  crystal  which  has  the  form  of 
one  mineral  with  the  composition  of  another,  or 
which  simulates  the  crystallization  of  a  genus 
to  which  it  does  not  belong,  {b)  {Geol.)  Al- 
tered form  in  structure  and  crystallization  of 
rocks  due  to  chemical  or  other  local  action ; 
metasomatosis.  (c)  {Biol.)  Mimicry,  espe- 
cially that  of  plants. — See  Mimicry,  Suppl.  {d) 
{Pal.)  The  property  of  a  fossil  in  virtue  of 
which  it  exactly  represents  a  plant  or  animal, 
or  parts  of  it. 

PSEU-DO-MOR'PHOys,  a.  Add,  Characterized  by 
pseudomorphism,. 

PSEU-DO-NYM'I-TY,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of 
writing  under  an  assumed  or  false  name,  "The 
modern  device  of  pseudoiiymity."  Contemp.  Rev. 

PSEC-DO-po' DT-A,  11.  pi.  [Gr.  ^tvS^,  false,  and 
TTovi,  TToSos,  a  foot.] 

1.  (Zool.)  The  extensions  of  the  body-sub- 
stance put  forth  by  certain  of  the  rhizopods  at 
will,  and  serving  for  locomotion  and  prehension. 

2.  {Bat.)  In  »io88(>8,  the  leafless  prolongation 
of  the  stem  bearing  the  sporangium. 

PSHAW  (sha),  i'.  n.  To  express  disapprobation, 
contempt,  or  dislike  by  the  use  of  the  interjec- 
tion pshaw. 

The  good  man  used  regularly  to  frown  and  p$haw  whenever 
this  topic  was  touched  on.  Hir  W.  Seotl. 

PSi-LAN-THROP'IC  (si-),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
psilanthropism.  [r.]  "A  ^)«i7rtHfAro/jiV  expla- 
nation and  solution  of  the  phrases."      Coleridge. 

PSi-LiN'THKO-py,  «.     Same  as  Psilanthropism. 

PSi-LOS'O-PIIER  (si-),  n.  [Gr.  >l/i\6i,  bare,  and 
<ro4>6t,  wise.]  A  shallow  pretender  to  philoso- 
phy;  a  philosophical  sciolist,     [r.] 

PSY'CIIAL  (Bi'k.il),  rt.     Psychological. 

PSY'eilE  (si'kf),  n.  [Gr.  .(ruxi  the  soul.]  (Class. 
Myth.)  A  young  maiden  of  exceeding  beauty, 
suppo.sed  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  human  soul. 

PSY-GHO-Qftx'E-STS  (gi-kH*"'f-8's).  "•  [Or.  ^uxij. 
spirit,  and  Eng.  genetis.]  (Met.)  The  genera- 
tion or  origin  of  consciousness. 

PSY-CH(V.'R.\-Pny  (si-),  n.  [Gr.  ^xi-  'he  soul, 
and  Ypa<^w,  to  write.]  {Spiritualism.)  The  name 
given  to  writing  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  agency 
of  spirits;  spirit-writing. 

PSY'CIIQ-LOoue  (si'kv-lOg),  n.     A  psychologist. 

Morley. 

PSY-CHO-NO  sQL'0-9Y(8r-).  n,  [Gr,  ^vxi},  the  »ool, 
and  Kng.  nosology.]  The  doctrine  or  science  of 
mental  disease. 

PSY-CHOp'A-THY  (si-),  n.  [Gr.  *vx»f.  the  soul,  »nd 
nieot,  suffering.]     Mental  suffering  or  disease. 
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PSY-CHO-PIlif^'lOB  (il  k9-fj.'|kj),  n.  [Compoontlad 
from  p^),.hi.lng^  and  f,ky»ic:]  The  dt|«rtuieiit 
of  science  which  iiivcatigntea  the  rcUtiona 
existing  between  nerve-sction  simI  |>*v(liiral 
phenomena;  the  science  of  the  rclalioii*  uud 
interdepemlencc  of  coniiciouKniHif  and  phyaifati 
comJitiuns  ;  the  science  of  the  c«nne<tiun  aod 
recipru<»l  affo'tions  of  uiind  and  hwXy. 

raY'GIKvKiMP  («i'-),  ».  [Gr.  f.xo.o,.,<,_^;j4, 
spirit,  and  vo^'Of,  a  conductor,  from  mi^tm,  to 
send,  to  conduct.]  (  Class.  Myth. )  A  cunductur  or 
guide  of  souls,  as  ilerniM  and  Cbarun.  "  Uernw 

.    •    •   the    psychopomp."        (^jnlrmp.    Her.       "A 

Bh'imng  psyrhopoiiip  of  saintly  souls." 

J'rof.   T.  H.  Hedge,  D.D. 
P8Y-cnRf.>.M6T'BIC  (.1-),  n.     Of  or  p«rUioiDS  to 
psych  roinetry. 

Pt.  {Chem.)  The  symbol  of  platinum, 
PTEU-A^PK  (tfr-),  H.  [Gr.  wr.poi',  a  wing,  and 
avvi't,  a  shield.]  {Pal.)  A  ganoid  fish  foand 
in  the  Middle  Devonian  and  lyower  Ludlow.  It 
is  the  oldest  fossil  fish  known. 
PTEW-fci/'rHlS  (tfr-lk'thjs),  «.  {Pal.)  A  plaeo- 
ganoid  fossil  fish  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  r«- 
markable  for  the  form  of  its  pectoral  fins,  which 
resemble  wings  tipped  with  spinea. 

PTfiR-l-DOL'O-glST  (t«r.),  a.  One  verted  in  pteri- 
dology. 

PTfeR-1-IX^L'O.gY  (t«r-),  n.  TGr.  «•»>.«.  wripO^, 
a  fern,  and  Aoyof,  discourse.]  That  department 
of  botany  which  concerns  itself  with  ferns. 

PT£r'0-pOd  {Mr'-),  a.  Of  or  i)erUining  to  the 
Pteropoda.     "  Delicate  pteropod  shells." 

Carpenter. 
PTfiR'O-S.iUE,  Wt*r'.),n.  (Pal.)  A  member  of 
ITEll-O-SArU'lS]  the  Plerosauria. 

PTSr-O-SaVIII-A  (t«r.),  n.  [Or.  rrspi,.  a  wing,  aoJ 
caipot,  A  lizard.]  (Pal.)  Winged  iii*nls: — » 
family  of  extinct  sau- 
rians  of  the  mesozoic 
beds,  fitted  for  aerial 
flight  by  being  fur- 
nished with  a  mem- 
brane like  that  of  a 
bat,  extending  from 
the  elongated  little 
fingers  of  the  fore- 
feet to  the  tail,  and 
with     bones    hollow  PterodartyL 

and  light  like  those  of  birds.     The  pterodactyl 
is  the  best  known  example.  Dana. 

PTTL-0-P,E'DIC,  )  (tn-c^pf'dik),  n.  [Gr.  wrj^, 
PTiL-O-PE'DIC  J  down,  and  woTt.  wsniof,  a  child.] 
(Ornith.)  Clothed  at  birth  with  down: — spe- 
cifically, noting  birds  which  are  able  to  run 
about  and  feed  themselves  at  birth. 
PTOL-E-MA'IST  (til-),  w,  (Atlron.)  One  who  M- 
cepted  the  Ptolemaic  system. 

PI'CK'ISH,  a.     Resembling    Puck   in   character; 

mischievous;  tricksy. 

Her  IngvottiiT  hmke  out  la  a  Ikwuu4  ftKttMt  frvak*.  !>»>>■ 
In  which  onr  can  hardly  KC  aay  pwrpm  bTy«*4  Ikai  •#  akMr 

mystification.  ^<Mn. 

pCd,  «.  A  very  short  leg  or  arm.  [r.]  "Tbe 
kanearoo  with  those  little  short  fore-vKi/*." 

*  a  Lamb. 

Pfl)'DLE-B.\LL.  n.  (Iron-making.)  The  lump 
of  red-hot  viscous  injn  as  taken  from  the  pnd- 
dling-furnnce  to  be  hammered  or  rolled  into 
wrought-iron. 

PfD'iJY.  a.    Fat  ond  short ;  podgy ;  m,  "  A  pmiff 

boy."     [Fam.] 
PV-tRLO  {or  pw»l/|<l),  •.     [Sp..  from   L.  popmlus, 

|>enple.]    In  S|wiin  and  Spanish  .America,  a  town 

or  village. 
pfc'REE,   n.      [Hind.]      A  white  cloth  worn  on 

uicn's  bals  in  warm  countries,  aa  in  IIindu»t«n  : 

— written  mxnulxm^  pnggery. 
t  Pf  LL.  V.  a.     To  pluck.      To  pmlt  m  fasth  «-  lo 

pluck  a  pigeon,  to  cheat  a  novice. 

A»d  pfivlly  a^tdkMkcwiM  k«  ^aa.        Cktmtir. 

fpfL'LfD,  a.  (01dEng./>y//y4/.l»M.— ^cePlLU 
r.  O.J     Moulling.     "  A  pmlled  ben."      '" 
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pOll'MAK-CAR,  n.  [Named  after  the  patentee.] 
A  raiiroad-car  fitted  up  with  tables,  chairs, 
l()un;;es,  Ac,  so  as  to  represent  a  luxuriously 
furnished  room,  with  sleeping-car  attached. 

PUL-MO-BRXN'CHI-ATE  (-brilng'ki-at),  )i.  (Zool.) 
A  member  of  the  Pulmobrauchiata. 

PUL'MO-GBADE,  a,  [L.  piilmo,  a  lung,  and  gradior, 
to  go.]  {Zo'dl.)  Moving  by  the  lung-like  e.K- 
pan.«ion  and  contraction  of  the  disk,  as  the 
Medusse. 

PCL'PIT,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pulpit;  as, 
" I'ulpit  eloquence." 

pdL'P}T-RY,  M.  Pulpit-work  ;  the  teaching  of  the 
pulpit.    [Obs.  or  u.]     "  M.ere  pnlpitri/."    Milton. 

I  PUL'SIVE.  a.  Compelling.  "The  j»it^»i"»e  strain 
of  conscience."  Maraton. 

PU-Miy'I-FORM  (pu-mis'-),  a.  Having  the  form 
of,  or  resembling,  pumice: — specifically  (Geol.), 
noting  light  porous  rock-products,  seemingly 
the  results  of  igneous  action.  Stormonth. 

pCnC-TA'TOR,  1  „.     One  who  writes  Hebrew  with 

PUNC'TIST,       J  points. 

PUNC'TU-A-tIvE,  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  punctu- 
ation, 

PUNC-TU-RA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  puncturing. 

PUN'KAH,  )  (piing'kj),  n.    Tn  Hindostan,  a  wooden 

PUN'KA  J  frame  covered  with  cloth  and  hung 
from  the  ceiling,  which,  on  being  moved  briskly, 
agitates  the  air.     It  is  simply  a  large  fan. 

PUNT,  V.  a.  To  shove  a  punt  along  by  a  pole 
pressed  against  the  bed  of  the  water; — hence, 
to  push  along. 

PU'PAL,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  a  pupa;  as,  "The 
jxipnl  stage  of  an  insect." 

PU'PATE,  V.  n.  (Eiit.)  To  pass  into  the  pupa 
stage  ;  to  change  into  a  pupa. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook. 

PUR'BEOK-STONE,  n.  (Geol.)  A  limestone  or  cal- 
careous sandstone  from  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  on 
the  coast  of  Dorsetshire. 

PUR'CHAS-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  purchased. 

PiJR'CHASE,  u.  Add.  [Fr.  pniirchaaser,  It.  pro- 
cacciare,  to  hunt  after,  to  catch — pro  and  cac- 
cinre,  from  a  Active  L.  cajHiare,  from  capfnre, 
freq.  of  capere,  to  take,  to  seize.]  f  Anything 
acquired,  honestly  or  dishonestly,  as  proceeds  of 
begging,  and  the  like. 

Yet  would  he  have  a  farthing  or  he  went; 

His  purchase  was  well  better  than  his  rent.    Chaucer. 

PUR-CIIAS-OUB'  (pUr-chas-6r'),  n.  [Fr.  pour- 
chusser,  to  pursue  eagerly — pour  and  chasser, 
from  L.  pro  and  Low  L.  captiare,  from  L.  cap- 
tare,  to  catch,  freq.  of  capere,  to  take.]  One  who 
acquires  property  ;  a  purchaser. 

or  fees  and  robes  had  he  many  a  one  ; 

So  great  a  purchasour  was  nowhere  none.       Chaucer. 

PUR'DAH,  n.  [Hind.]  In  Hindostan,  a  curtain 
for  covering  a  doorway,  Ac. ;  a  portiere. 

The  purdah  hung, 
Crimson  and  blue,  with  broidcred  threads  of  gold, 
Across  a  portal  carved  in  sandal- wood.        Edwin  Arnold. 


Pra^F  (pu-ra),  n.  [Fr.]  {Cookery.)  A  kind  of 
pulpy  maceration  of  roasted  meats,  and  of  vege- 
tables or  fruits,  finished  by  being  passed  through 
a  sieve. 

PUR'FLE,  w.     Add. — See  Purfling,  Suppl. 

PiJR'FLED,  n.  Add.  {Arch.)  Noting  ornamented 
work,  in  stone  or  other  material,  representing 
embroidery,  drapery,  or  lace-work. 

PiJR'FLING,  «.  Ornamental  lace-work  or  em- 
broidery for  borders,  or  work  imitative  of  such 
a  decoration : — specifically,  the  border  of  mar- 
quetry which  runs  round  the  edge  of  the  body 
of  a  violin: — written  a,\so purjie. 

PURQ'ER-Y,  n.  [Fr.  pwf/erie.]  A  room  in  which 
sugar  is  bleached  or  refined. 

PU-RIS'TIC,         1  a.     Of  or  belonging  to,  or  char- 

PU-RIS'TI-CAL,  J  acteristic  of,  a  purist;  scrupu- 
lously accurate  in  the  use  of  words.  "  Bentham's 
puriaticul  wisdom."  Prof.  Maurice. 

PUR'PLE-HEART  (pUr'pl-hart),  «.  {Bot.)  The 
name  of  two  trees  of  British  Guiana,  Copaifera 
jiubijlora  and  Copaifera  hracteata,  valued  for 
the  great  strength,  durability,  and  elasticity  of 
their  timber. 

PiJR'PLE.5  (pur'plz),  n.  j)l-  Add.  A  disease  affect- 
ing wheat,  in  which  the  grains  become  ultimately 
of  a  black  color,  produced  by  the  animal  para- 
site Vibrio  tritici,  the  wheat-eel  or  earcockle. 

PiJR'POINT,  n.  [Fr.,  from  point  pour  point,  from 
the  number  of  its  points  or  tags.]     Same  as 

POURI^INT. 

The  Queen's  three  thousand  robes  were  rivalled  in  their  bra- 
very by  the  slashed  velvets,  the  ruffs,  the  jewelled  purpoints, 
of  the  courtiers  around  her.  Green. 

PiJR'PO-SIVE,  a.     Having  a  purpose  ;  done  with, 

or  designed  for,  a  purpose  or  end ;  teleological. 

[r.]     '^Purposive  modification  of  structure  in  a 

bone."  Owen. 

Here  is  a  pure  mechanism  giving  rise  to  a  purposive  action. 

Buxley. 

PUR'PU-RIN,  n.  A  fine  red  coloring-matter  de- 
rived from  anthracene  : — called  also  anthrapur- 
piirin. 

PUS'SY-WIL'LOW,  n.  {Bot.)  A  large  shrub  or 
small  tree  {Salix  discolor),  common  on  low 
meadows  and  river-banks : — so  called  from  its 
fine  large  catkins  clothed  with  long,  glossy 
hairs: — called  also  swamp-willow  &ni.  glaucous 
willow. 

P^T,  »i.  {Stock  Exchange.)  Money  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  delivering,  within  a  specified  time, 
a  certain  quantity  of  stock  which  the  seller  ex- 
pects to  decline  in  price. 

p6t,  v.  n.  (Stock  Exchange.)  To  pay  a  sum  of 
.  mon<}y  for  the  privilege  of  delivering  at  a  cer- 
tain specified  time  a  given  number  of  shares  of 
a  stock  which  the  seller  expects  will  decline;  to 
deliver  such  stock  at  a  specified  time. 

t  PU-TRE-FAC'TED,  a.  Putrefied.  "  Vermin  bred 
of  putrefdcted  slime."  Marston. 

PUZ'ZLE-DOM,    |„.    The  state  of  being  puzzled; 
PUZ'ZLE-MfiNT,  J  perplexity. 


PY-^ MI-A,  I  ,1.  [Gr.  irv'of,  pus,  and  aXiia,  blood.] 
PY-H^MI-A,  J  {Path.)  A  diseased  condition  of 
the  blood,  in  which  pus-globules  are  found  float- 
ing among  the  proper  blood-disks  ;  blood-poison- 
ing by  the  absorption  of  pus : — written  less  ac- 
curately pyemia. 

PY-jEM  IC,  )  a.    Of  or  relating  to,  or  characterized 
PY-£m'IC,  j  by,  pyaemia. 

PY-QID'I-UM,  n.  [Gr.  irvyn,  the  rump,  and  idium, 
the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Greek  diminutive 
termination  i£io;<.]  {Zool.  &  Pal.)  The  tail, 
or,  more  properly,  the  abdominal  appendage, 
of  a  trilobite. 

PfLQN,  u. ;  pi.  PY-LQiNE^.     [Gr.]     ( Class.  Arch.) 

A  gateway  or  gate-house, 
t  PYNCH,      )  „      .,  ^        , 

t  PYNCH'E  I  ^'  "•     ^^®  riNCHE,  Suppl. 

•f- PYNE  (orpin),  )i.  Pain;  suffering;  pine.  "For 
Christ's  sweet  pyne."  Chaucer. 

f  PY-n6uN'  (pg-non'),  n.  A  pennant  or  ensign 
borne  at  the  end  of  a  lance. 

And  by  his  banner  borne  is  his  pynoun.         Chaucer. 

PY-O-^EN'E-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  nvov,  pus,  and  Y«>'e<^'S7 
generation.]  {Path.)  The  formation  or  secre- 
tion of  pus. 

PY-0-9EN'IC,  a.  [Gr.  wvov,  pus,  and  yeVw,  radi- 
cal form  of  vetVo/noi,  to  produce.]  {Path.)  Pus- 
producing;  as,  *' Pyogenic  fever";  "Pyogenic 
membrane." 

PY-KOG'RA-PHY,  «.  [Gr.  nvp,  fire,  and  ypdj,o>,  to 
write.]  In  wood-engraving,  a  mode  of  printing 
by  a  system  of  heated  metallic  cylinders,  which 
burn  into  the  wood  any  design  required. 

PY-RO-MAG-NET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  nvp,  Trvpos,  fire,  and 
Eng.  magnetic]  {Elec.)  Capable  of  being  ren- 
dered magnetic  by  heat,  as  tourmaline. 

PY-RO-MOR'PHOyS,  a.  [Gr.  nvp,  nvpo^,  fire,  and 
/iop(/)^,  shape.]  {Cryst.)  Assuming  the  crystal- 
lized form  on  cooling  after  being  melted  by 
heat.  Dana. 

PY-RO-NOM'ICS,  n.  [Gr.  nvp,  nvpoi,  fire,  and  vd/iios, 
rule  or  law.]  {Phys.)  That  department  of 
science  which  investigates  the  laws  and  phe- 
nomena of  heat. 

PYR'RHO-TITE,  11.  (Min.)  Same  as  PyrrhO- 
TINK.  Dana. 

PYTH-O-^EN'IC,  a.  [Gr.  nvBot,  to  rot,  and  yevvaio, 
to  produce.]  Producing  decomposition,  as  cer- 
tain diseases. 

PYX,  n.  Add.  In  the  English  mint,  a  box  or 
chest  in  which  certain  specimen  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  each  coinage  are  deposited,  to  be  used 
as  samples  in  the  trial  of  the  weight  and  purity 
of  the  coinage  before  it  is  issued  to  the  public. 
The  trial  is  called  the  trial  of  the  ])yx. 

PYX,  V.  a.  To  submit  to  an  examination  in  re- 
gard to  weight  and  purity,  as  the  coins  in  the 
pyx. 
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QUAB  (kwOb),  m.  Add,  [Icel.  qrnb,  soft  fat ;  Ger. 
qnahbe,  Dut.  kwab,  a  fat  lump  of  flesh.  Onoma- 
topoetic. — See  Squab,  Suppl.]  A  young,  un- 
fledged bird  ;  a  squab. 

QUA'-BIRD  (kwa'-),  n.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of 
heron  {Arclea  nycticorax)  appearing  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  April,  and  migrating  south  in  Oc- 
tober, so  named  from  the  cry  it  utters  as  it  flies 
toward  the  marshes  in  twilight: — called  also 
night-heron,  which  see. 

QUAD'RATE  (kwOd'rat),  n.     Add.     {Printing.)     A 


low  square  blank  type  used  to  indent  the  first 
line  of  a  paragraph,  and  to  fill  up  blank  sp.aces. 
The  cm  quadrate  is  the  basis  or  standard  of  cal- 
culation in  composition. 

QUAD-RIV'A-LENT  (kwod-),  a.  [L.  quatuor,  four, 
and  rulena,  volcntis,  p.  pr.  of  valeo,  to  be  strong.] 
{Chem.)  Noting  an  element  which  can  combine 
with  four  mon.ad  atoms,  as  carbon  (C*^.) 

QUAD'RU-MXN  (kwdd'-),  n.  {Zool.)  One  of  the 
Quadruniana;  a  quadrumane.  The  term  was 
introduced  to  distinguish   monkeys,  &o.,  from 


man,  who  constituted  the  order  Bimann.  Many 
naturalists  unite  these  types  under  the  order 
Primates.  T.  Gill. 

QUAL'I-TA-TIVE-LY  (kwdl'-),  a.  In  a  qualitative 
manner;  in  regard  to  quality. 

The  principles  involved  in  a  butterfly's  wing-construction 
are  qualitatively  the  same  as  those  brought  into  play  in  the 
formation  of  the  solar  system.  Tyndall, 

f  QUALM  (kwiim),  n.  Add.  f  Sickness  ;  pesti- 
lence; destruction.  "A  thousand  slain,  and  not 
of  qualm  ystorve  [dead]."  Chaucer. 

QUAN'TIC  (kwou'tik),  n.     [L.  quantua,  how  much.] 


A,  B,  i,  O,  t,  t,  long;   X,  %  1,  5,  C,  t,  short;   A,  K,  J,  0,  y,  ?,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  FAST,  fALL;    HEIR,  HER;    utEN,  SIR; 


QUANTIVALENCE 

In  algebra,  a  term  used  in  its  widest  sense  to 
denote  a  rational  and  integral  function.  As, 
however,  all  Kuch  functions  may  bo  Hupjioced  to 
have  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  unity  in 
place  of  one  of  the  vuriiiblcs  of  a  hoino^^cneous 
function,  a  quantic  i:)  usually  understood  to  de- 
note any  rational  integral  homogeneous  function. 

QUAN-TlV'A-LftNgE  (kwOn-),  n.  [L.  qitantUB, 
how  much,  and  vnletm,  vn/entit,  p.  pr.  of  vulco, 
to  be  strong.]  (67je;«.)  Tiio  combining  power 
of  an  element  determined  by  the  number  of 
monad  atoms  it  can  displace,  or  with  which  it 
can  enter  into  combination. 

QOAN-Tlv'A-LfiNT  (kwOn-),  a.  Pertaining  to 
qiiuntivalence. 

QL'AR'RR-L£t  (kw5r'-),  ».      [Dim.  of  quarrel.']     A 

small  square  or  a  small  figure  nearly  a  square; 

a  small  quarrel.     [Oba.  or  r.] 

To  part  the  lips,  and  show  there 
The  quarreltU  of  pearl. 


QVARTE  (kart),  »i.      [Fr.] 
See  Cakte,  Suppl. 

QUAr'TER-LOOK  (-Iftk),  H, 


Herriek. 

A  thrust  in  fencing. — 


A  quick  side-glance. 
fi.  Jonton. 

QUAr'TER-MAS-TER-SER'9EANT  (sSr'jpnt  or  ggr'- 
jfiit),  H.  (Mil.)  A  sergeant  in  each  regiment 
or  company  who  carries  out  the  orders  of  the 
quartermaster. 
QUAR'TO,  fi.  Add.  {Fencing.)  — See  Carte, 
Suppl. 

QUArT-ZIT'IC,  a.  {Geol.  &  Min.)  Noting  a  rock 
consisting  wholly  or  largely  of  quartzite;  as, 
"  Qaartzitic  gneiss."  Dana. 

QUAS-I-MO'DO,  n.  Add.  (Eccl.)  A  name  of  the 
first  Sunday  after  Easter,  often  occurring  in 
dates,  derived  from  the  first  words  of  the  introit, 
"  Quasi  modo  geniti  infantes,"  Ac. 

QUXSS.  n.     See  QuAS. 

QUA-TER'NA-RY,  a.  Add.  {Geol.)  Noting  all 
the  accumulations  and  deposits  that  have  been 
formed  since  the  close  of  the  boulder  drift  or 
glacial  period;  post-tertiary: — more  specifically, 
notin":   the  age  in  which  undoubted  evidences 
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of  man's  presence  on  earth  first  make  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Otintemary  man  I>  nowadajrt  better  known  than  manr  bU- 
torical  natioiK.  XinHrenth  CttHury. 

QUAT'RE  FiilL  {or  kftt'r-),  n.     [Fr.,  four  leaves.] 

1.  {Arch.)     An  opening  in  tracery,  a  panel, 
Ac,  divided  by  cusps 

or    featherings    into 
four  leaves. 

2.  {Her.)  A  bear- 
ing representing  a 
flower  with  four 
leaves. 

QUE-BfiC',  a.      {Geol.) 
Noting     the    second 
epoch  of  the   Cana- 
dian   period    of    the  Quatrefoil. 
Cambriiin  or  Lower  Silurian  system,  whose  char- 
acteristic rocks  are  shales,  limestones,  and  sand- 
stones : — so  named  from  the  series  being  largely 
developed  near  Quebec. 

QUEEN'-COnCH  (-kOnk),  n.  {Conch.)  The  foun- 
tain-shell {iStrombaa  gigas)  of  the  West  Indies, 
a  great  univalve  largely  used,  when  ground  to 
powder,  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 

QUEEN'DOM,  n.  Dominion  or  rule  of  a  queen ; 
queenly  power  or  dignity,     [r.] 

Where,  O  Juno,  Is  the  glory 
Of  th]-  regal  look  and  tread  ? 
Will  thy  queendom  all  lie  hid? 

E.  B.  Browning. 

QUEEN'LI-n£sS,  w.  Character  or  bearing  worthy 
of  a  queen;  queenly  nature  or  quality.  "A 
flash  of  her  old  queenliuess."  Green, 

QUEEN-OF-THE-M£aD'OW§  (kw:'n-9v-(6?-ni6a'- 
oz),  11.  {/Jot.)  A  plant  known  also  as  w/c((«/otr- 
«(cee^  which  see.  Its  flowers  are  sometimes  used 
to  give  a  flavor  to  wine. 

QUEER  (kwer),  «.  a.  To  puzzle;  to  cheat;  to  gull. 
[Slang.] 

WJio,  in  a  row,  like  Tom  could  lead  the  van,  . . . 

Who  queer  a  flat?  Bjfron. 

QUENELLE  (kg-nCl').  "•  [Fr.]  {Cookery.)  A 
delicate  kind  of  force-meat  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  entries,  Ac. 


RAILROAD 

QVESOVTLLE  (kf-nf/yr).  n.  [Pr.  »  dlfUlT.]  A 
diHUD-  or  |iyntmidnba|>e<l  fruil-trt^:— benee, 
an  epithet  npplied  to  a  mode  of  training  treM 
and  Khrubs  by  which  they  grow  in  the  form 
of  a  diHtafr  or  oone  with  th«  braocbc*  turned 
downward. 

QUIn'oCnx,  n.  Add.  (Errl.)  A  relii^oiu  ima«« 
or  reliquary  in  the  iih«|>e  of  a  eruca,  eonpoMd 
of  five  panels  of  ef|ual  nite,  which  fold  over  tb« 
princi|>ul  one  when  closed  up. 

QU|-n6'A  (kf-n.V»),«.  [Natire  name.]  Tke  MoU 
of  a  Peruvian  plant  much  Ds«d  for  food. — 8c« 
Petty-ric-k,  Suppl. 

QUIN-qlRv'A-lEnt,  1  «,     [L.  qninont,  flre,  sad 
QUIN-QUrVA-LftNT,  j  t>nlen,,  valrmti,,  p.  pr.  of 
valeo,  to  be  strong.  J     ( Ckem.)     Capable  of  com- 
bining with  five  monad  atoma,  aa  of  hjrdrogva, 
as  phosphorus  ( I**). 
QU|N-T£TTE',  n.     Same  as  QrrsTET. 

QClRK'y,  a.  Tricky;  unfair;  pcttifoggiof ;  ac, 
"  A  quirky  lawyer." 

QUlZ  (kwlz),  n.     An  informal  examination. 

QUOD,  n.     A  prison.     [Slang.] 

t  QUOKE,  I  pret.  of  quake.     Quaked  ;  shook. 

t  QUOOK,  i  Ciaueer. 

QUO-Ti'E-TY,  n.  [L.  quot,  how  many.)  In  tfio- 
la»ticiiHi,a.  term  marking  the  relation  of  an  ob- 
ject to  number,  or  to  the  question  "How  many?" 

QUO'TUM  (kwO'tym),  n.  [L.,  how  manj.J  Same 
as  Quota,     [r.] 

t  QUVRBOILLE  (kwiVbiill),  1  ,.     [p,.  «,,>  houiUi, 

QWYRBOLLE(kwer'U-.l),       j  boiled  leather.] 

Leather  soaked  in  hot  water  that  it  might  take 

any  shape.     On  drying,  it  became  so  hard  that 

it  was  sometimes  used  as  armor.  Barbour. 

QUYRBOILLY  (kwer-Uill-e'),  n.     Same  a«  Qctb- 

BOILI.R. 

Hinjamhenx  were  of  fHyr&«aiy, 
Hit  tworde*  (bcatb  of  iTory. 


t  QUYTE  (kwM),  r.  n.     To  set  free;  to  aeonit;  to 
pay.     [r.]     "  Iler  cost  for  to  qnyte."     Ukameer. 
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rXb'BLE,  v.  a.  To  stir  or  skim  with  a  rabble,  as 
molten  iron. 

RA'BI-E§,  n.  [L.]  Madness,  as  that  produced  by 
a  dog-bite  ;  rabidness;  hydrophobia. 

RACE,  I',  a.  To  cause  to  run  a  race  or  to  run 
swiftly,  as  a  hurse. 

BACE' -BOARD,  n.     See  Lay-race,  Suppl. 

RA'CHIS,  n.  Add.  {Ornith.)  The  shaft  of  a 
bird's  feather. 

BA'Cr-.VL  (ra'shf-al),  a.  {Ethnol.)  Of  or  relating  to 
race;  as, "/?ac/rt/ distinctions."  "  A  given  woirtZ 
or  historical  division  of  man."  Anker.  Cye. 

RXCK'-LAsH-INO,  h.  a  mode  of  fastening  the 
loading  of  a  car,  wagon,  or  cart  by  tightening 
the  ropes  by  means  of  sticks  called  rack-sticks 
or  rack-pins. 

RXCK'— PIN,      I  „.   xhe  stick  or  pin  used  in  rack- 

RACK'-STIcK,  j  ing  the  ropes  of  a  loaded  wagon, 
Ac. 

f  RAD,  p.  p.  of  rede,  to  read.     Read. 

Their  names  rad  were  every  one.  Chauctr. 

R.XD'DLE,  «.  An  o.\ido  of  iron  much  used  in  pol- 
ishing lenses,  as  also  for  marking  sheep  ;   reddle. 

RA'DT-.\NT,    rt.      Add.      {Aitron.)  The    radiant 

point,  as  of  a  meteoric  shower.  See  llAniA.VT 

POINT,  under  Radiant,  a.,  SuppL  "The  radiant 

is  in  Andromeda."  Proctor. 


BA'DT-ANT,  a.  Add.  .Radiant  point  {Antron.), 
the  point  in  the  heavens  whence  the  aerolites 
constituting  a  star-shower  seem  to  emanate  or 
ray  forth  :  thus,  the  radiant  point  of  the  No- 
vember star-shower  is  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Lion. 

RAD'I-C.\L,  n.  Add.  {Chem.)  A  single  atom  or 
group  of  atoms  which  preserves  its  integrity 
while  transferred  from  one  molecule  to  another, 
being  a  leading  constituent  of  each. 

RXd'I-CLE,  n.  Add.  {Chem.)  Same  as  Radical, 
snpi  a. 

RA-DI-5m'E-TEB,  m.  Add.  An  apparatus  showing 
the  effect  produced  by  the  impulse  of  molecules 
of  thin  air  set  in  motion  by  the  radiations  pro- 
ceeding from  a  luminous  or  heated  body  : — caiied 
also  Craok'g  light-mill. 

RXD'U-LA,  n.  [L.,  a  scraper ;  from  rado,  to  scrape.] 
(Conip.  Anat.)  The  rasp-like  orgiin  functioning 
as  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  a  univalve. 

RXF'A-ftLLE-WARE.  |  „.  {pottery.)  A  fine  kind 
RAPH'A-ftLLK-WARE.  )  of  majolica  on  which 
mythological  and  other  pictures  are  puinled; —  , 
so  called  because  made  at  Urbino,  the  native 
city  of  Raff":iellc,  many  of  the  designs  being 
nfter  originals  by  him. 
RXff'ISH,  a.  Hiithcr  low,  disrepntable.  or  black- 
guard ;  having  the  appearance  or  character  of  a 
raff.  Lord  Lyitou. 


t  RXFT,  pret.  of  reare.     Reft  ;  tore. 

He  ra/t  the  skin  of  lb*  U*a. 

RXG'A-BXsH,     )  „.    A  collective  name  for  tbe  die- 
R.<Ig'A-BRASU,  j  reputable,  ragged  claM. 

[Vulgar.] 

rXO'A-B.XsH,    1  a.     Belonging  to  the  lowert  or 

RXg'A-BRXSH,  I  ragged  olasa;  worthless;  disrep- 
utable.    [Vulgar.] 

RXC'-dCst.  h.  Rags  reduced  to  fine  sbreda  ao  M 
to  be  made  into  papier-mach^. 

t  RAQE,  r.  n.  Add.  To  toy  wantonly;  to  tport 
boisterously. 

And  r«f«  be  cmM  ••  II  vera  ri«k(  •  wbalp.    (tovor. 

RXG'STONE,  n.     Add.      About    Ix>ndon.  myttima 

designates  a  very  ban!  limeftune  of  bluish-gray 

color,  often  laid  as  random-work.       Emey.  itril. 

RXG'-WORK    (-wUrk),    a.      Rubble    maaoo-vork 

formed  of  ragstones. 
RAID'ER  (rSd'fr).  n.    One  who  go«  OB  raida;  on* 

who  nibs  by  violence. 

R.\IL'-JOlNT,  n.  (Bnilrond:)  A  kind  of  spliee 
uniting  the  ends  uf  two  rails.  The  bert  known 
is  the  fish-joint.— :*ee  FisH-JOI.it,  Soppl. 

R.\TL'R6aP.  I  ».    Add.    Elrratfd  milronJ  or  mil. 

RAIL'WAT,  )  tmy,  a  track  with  rails  and  t/tom- 
ties  supported  at  sneb  a  height  a«  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  traffic  of  a  city.  Vuderyrommd 
railtrny,  (n)  a  track  running  tbroagh  taaads 


m6ve,  nor,  SON:    bGlL,  BUR,  rOlE,  ANNUAL,  ii,  French.— q,  q,  5,  §,  *o/t ;   G,  0,  5,  i,  hard;    a,  m,  natal;   $  a«  1:  f  a«  g>.— THIS,  tUa. 
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under  a  city.  (6)  A  name  for  the  practice,  in 
slavery  times,  of  assisting  slaves  to  escape  from 
their  masters  in  the  Southern  States  to  Canada. 
Marine  raili-oad  or  railway,  a  railway  extend- 
ing into  the  water,  up  which  a  vessel  is  dragged 
to  repair  her  hull. 
RAIX'-MAK-KB,  »i.  An  African  fetich  priest  or 
sorcerer  who  professes  to  be  able  to  bring  rain. 

Mumbo-Jurabo  and  the  Africau  rain-makera  appear  to  me  to 
be  respectableju  comparison.  Froude. 

RAIN'-PRINTS,  M.  pi.  {Geol.)  Markings  on  the 
surfaiKS  of  stratified  rocks,  presenting  an  ap- 
pearance similar  to  the  markings  after  a  shower 
on  half-consolidated  muds  and  sands. 

RAJ,  n.  [Sansc.  Akin,  L.  regnum,  a  kingdom, 
rex,  a  king,  from  rego,  to  rule.]  In  Hindostan, 
the  dominions  of  a  rajah  ;  a  kingdom. 

KAJ'pOt,    I  n.    Add.    In  Hindostan,  one  of  a  class 

EAJ'POOT,  J  of  people  who  claim  to  be  the  modern 
representatives  of  the  ancient  military  caste, 
Kshatriya. 

BAK'SHAS,  ■».  sing.  &  pi:  {Hind.  Myth.)  The 
name  of  a  class  of  gigantic,  malignant  ogres  or 
spirits  capable  of  assuming  any  form  at  will,  as 
well  as  of  transforming  persons  into  any  shape. 
They  devour  human  beings,  preying  especially 
on  the  exhumed  bodies  of  the  dead. 

RAM,  n.  Add.  A  very  strong  iron  war-ship 
armed  with  a  steel  beak  designed  to  pierce  and 
sink  the  vessels  of  an  enemy. 

rXji,  v.  a.  Add.  {Naut.)  To  attack  with  a 
steam  ram ;  to  pierce  and  sink : — said  of  a  vessel. 

RA'MIE,  n.  (  Bot.)  A  plant,  Bnhmeria  nivea,  of 
the  order  Urticacese,  from  which  the  fine  fibre 
known  as  China-grass  is  obtained. — See  China- 
GltASS,  Suppl. 

BXM'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  ramus,  a  branch,  and  forma, 
shape.]     {Bot.)     Resembling  a  branch  in  form. 

Henslow. 
BXMP,  h.     Add.     Contracted  for  rampart. 

Northward  soared 
The  stainless  rampa  of  huge  Himala's  wall. 

Edwin  Arnold, 

RAM-PA^E'i  ».  The  act  of  scouring  up  and  down 
in  a  violent  or  excited  manner;  violent  or  ex- 
cited conduct: — generally  with  on;  as,  "She  is 
on  the  rampage."     [Pam.]  Dickens. 

R.\N,  n.  Same  as  Runn,  Suppl.  "Ban  and 
jungle."  Edwin  Arnold. 

BA'N.\,  n.     A  Hindoo  prince.  Shakspere. 

R.X.NCH,  n.  A  deep  wound  or  scratch.  "  A  ranch 
or  clinch  with  a  beast's  paw."  Cotgrave. 

"I"  R.\.NCH,  t>.  a.  Add.  To  wound,  as  with  a  sword 
or  with  the  claws  of  a  wild  animal  ;  to  scar,  as 
the  ground  with  a  plough.  [Old  &  Local  Eng.] 
"Bunched  his  hips  with  one  continued  wound." 

Dry  den. 

f  BXnD,  v.  n.     To  rant. 

I  wept,  and  sighed,  .  .  .  and  raved,  and  randed.        Wehster. 

BXN'DOM,  a.  Add.  Bandom-work,  a  term  used 
by  ragstone-masons  for  stones  fitted  together  at 
random  without  any  attempt  at  laying  them  in 
courses.  Bandom  coursed-work,  work  coursed 
in  horizontal  beds,  but  in  which  the  stones  are 
of  any  height,  and  fitted  to  one  another. 

Ency.  Brit. 

RXn'DOM-LY,  ad.  In  a  random  manner ;  at  ran- 
dom. 

I  spoke  quite  randomly,  Gtorge  Eliot, 

KA'NEE,  rt.  [Hind,  rdni.]  A  Hindoo  queen  or 
princess. 

In  the  flame  and  crackle  dies  her  tender  tongne, — 
Dies  the  Ranect  truest  all  true  wives  among. 

Edwin  Arnold. 

RXPH-A-EL-feSQUE' (-68k'),  a.  {Fine  Arts.)  After 
the  manner  of  Raphael. 

RAPH'.V-EL-I§M,  H.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  principles 
introduced  by  Raphael. 

RXpH'A-EL-ITE,  n.  {Fine  Arts.)  One  who  con- 
forms his  work  to  the  principles  of  Raphaelism. 

R\'PHB.  n.  Add.  {Atiat.)  A  fine  longitudinal 
band  of  fibres  running  in  the  middle  of  the 
medulla  oblongata;  also,  similar  bands  in  the 
corpus  callosum  and  pons  varolii. 


RXpH'I-A,  1  n.     {Bot.)     A  genus  of  palms,  from 
rXf'FI-A,  j  whose   sap   sugar    is   extracted,  and 

which,  when  fermented,  yields  toddy  and  arrack. 

From  its  leaves  the  Malagash  make  hats,  mats, 

Ac. — See  lloPiA,  Suppl. 
RAPP,  n. ;  pi.  RAP' PEN.    A  Swiss  copper  coin,  the 

tenth  of  a  batz.     Three  and  a  half  rappen  are 

worth  a  cent,  or  a  half-penny  sterling. 
RAP-SCXL'LION  (rap-8kSl'yun),  n.    [A  form  of  ras- 

callion.]     A   worthless    rascal ;    a  low  wretch. 

[Colloq.  or  Vulgar.]     "  Ragged  rapscallions." 

Howitt. 

rAs'CAL-DOM,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  a 
rascal;  the  rule  of  rascals;  rascals  collectively; 
rascality ;   scoundreldom. 

f  RA'SOUR,  n.  [L.  rado,  rasitm,  to  scrape.] 
A  razor. 

On  his  head  came  rasour  none,  nor  shear.       Chaucer, 

RA'TEL,  »i.  {Zo'dl.)  One  of  li  genus  {Mellivo7-a) 
of  plantigrade  carnivores,  closely  resembling 
the  badgers.  The  Cape  ratel  {M.  Capensis),  or 
bharsiah,  is  said  to  live  chiefly  on  the  honey  it 
procures  by  undermining  the  nests  of  the  earth- 
bees  ;  the  Indian  ratel  {M.  Indica)  scratches 
up  and  devours  the  recently  interred  dead. — 
Termed  also  honey-eater. 

RATE'— PAY-ER,  n.  One  liable  to  pay  rates ;  one 
assessed  for  public  rates. 

RA-TI'TM,  n.  pi.  [L.  ratis,  a  ship  without  a  keel.] 
{Ornith.)  A  division  of  birds  destitute  of  a 
keel  to  the  sternum  or  breast-bone. 

rXt'LIN,  n.    See  Ratlines. 

RAT'TEN,  V.  rt.  &  V.  n.  To  commit  a  trade  outrage 
by  destroying  an  obnoxious  workman's  tools, 
Ac. : — generally  perpetrated  by  workmen  in  the 
same  branch  of  trade,  and  confined  mainly  to 
the  cutlers  of  SheflSeld,  England. 

rXt'TEN-ING,  n.  The  act  of  destroying  the  tools 
of  an  obnoxious  workman,  as  of  one  who  perse- 
veres in  working  during  a  strike. 

rXt'TLE-WORT,  n.  {Bot.)  The  popular  name 
for  Crofalaria  sagittalis,  a  hairy  annual  grow- 
ing from  Massachusetts  southward,  from  its 
seeds  rattling  within  their  inflated  legumes 
when  shaken  : — called  also  rattle-box. 

rAu'CID,  a.     [L.  raucus.l     Hoarse,     [r.] 

C.  Lamb. 
RAW,  n.     A  raw  place ;  a  sore. 

Like  savage  hacknej-coachmen,  they  know  where  there  is  a  raw, 

Dt  Quincey, 

RAY,  V.  n.  To  shine  forth,  as  in  rays;  to  send 
forth  rays. 

In  a  molten  glory  shrined, 

That  raya  off  into  the  gloom.      E,  B.  Browning, 

RA'ZOR-STOKE,  n.     See  Novacdlite. 

rXz'ZI-A  (rat'sj-a),  n.     [Arab.]     A  pillaging  ex- 
pedition made  into  an  enemy's  country  ;  a  foray. 
Rb.     {Ghem.)     The  symbol  of  rubidium. 

RE-XC'TION,  n.  Add.  1.  A  total  change  of  ac- 
tion or  condition  consequent  on  a  preceding 
state;  more  especially,  a  state  of  depression  fol- 
lowing on  excitement. 

2.  Backward  tendency  from  reform  or  revolu- 
tion ;  a  tendency  to  undo  the  work  of  reform. 

BE-Xc'TION-.\-RY,  1  „.     One  in  favor  of  undoing 

RE-XC'TION-IST,  J  the  work  of  reform  or  prog- 
ress; one  desirous  of  reverting  to  a  former  and 
less  advanced  state. 

RE-AD-JUST'ER,  n.  One  who  readjusts  :— specifi- 
cally {Amer.  Pol.),  in  certain  states,  one  who 
advocates  the  readjustment  of  the  state  debt  on 
conditions  more  favorable  to  the  tax-payer,  in- 
dependently of  the  consent  of  the  creditors. 


■f-  REAK  (rak),  n.      A  prank. 
reaks." 


"  They  play  such 
Bean.  &  Fl. 


RE'AL-I§M,  n.  Add.  Exact.reproduction  or  rep- 
resentation without  idealization  ;  literal  fidelity 
to  fact  or  to  the  original : — said  of  productions 
of  the  fine  arts. or  of  literature. 

RE'.\L-1ST,  n.  Add.  An  author  or  artist  who 
reproduces  or  represents  nature  or  real  life  with 
literal  exactness. 


RE-AL-IS'TIC,  a.  Add.  Faithfully  representing 
nature  or  real  life;  characterized  by  realism. 

REAM  (rem),  w.  [A.  S.  ream;  Icel.  riomi;  Gcr. 
raAwi.]     Cream.     [Scotch.] 

REAM  (rem),  v.  n.  To  cream ;  to  mantle.  [Scotch.] 
"The  reaming  swats  that  drank  divinely." 

Btirns. 

BEAR  (rer),  a.  Add.  Bear  vault,  a  name  some- 
times given  to  the  inner  hood-mould  of  a  win- 
dow or  doorway. 

REAR'MOST,  a.,  superl.  of  rear.  Hindermost : 
— said  specially  of  the  last  ships  of  a  fleet  or  of 
the  last  troops  of  an  army  on  the  march. 

Medina  and  the  rearmost  ships  turn  upon  the  English. 

_  C  Kingsley, 

RE-AR-RAN(jlE',  v.  a.    To  arrange  anew  or  a  second 

time. 
RE-A'TA,  n.     [Sp.]     In  Mexico  and  California,  a 

rope  used  to  tie  one  horse  or  mule  to  another  to 

make  them  go  straight;  also,  a  rawhide  rope 

used  for  lassoing  horses  or  mules. 
REAUME   (re'Om    or  re'oClm),    n.      [Fr.   royauvie."] 

Realm. 

Every  reaume  went  he  for  to  see.  Chaucer, 

RE-B6'ANT,  a.  Bellowing  or  sounding  back  or 
again;  reechoing.  [r.]  "Their  echoes  re- 
boant."  B.  Brotcning. 

RE-CAL'CI-TRATE,  v.  n.  To  kick  back ;  to  show 
or  express  repugnance. 

I  RECCH'E,  V.  n.  [Assibilated  southern  form  of 
reA-^e,  to  reck.]  To  take  heed  ;  to  care;  to  reck. 
To  recche  not  to,  to  make  no  account  of ;  to  think 
nothing  of. 

In  her  presence  I  recche  not  to  sterve  [die].        Chaucer, 

f  RECCH'E-LESS,  a.  Reckless ;  careless  ;  indifi"er- 
ent. 

I  may  not  in  this  case  be  reccheleaa.  Chaucer, 

RE-CEIPT'  (re-set'),  v.  n.  To  give  a  receipt  or 
written  acknowledgment  of  having  received ; 
as,  "  He  receipted  for  all  the  money  that  was 
paid." 

RE-CEIVE'  (rp-sSv'),  v.  n.  To  open  one's  house,  as 
on  a  certain  day  each  week,  for  the  reception 
of  company;  as,  "The  countess  receives  every 
"Wednesday." 

RE-CEN'SION-TST,  n.  One  who  makes  recensions, 
as  of  a  text ;  a  critical  editor  or  reviser. 

RE-CES'SION-AL  (rg-sgsli'un-al),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  recession ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  reces- 
sion.    "Becessional  movement."  Proctor. 

RE-CES'SION-AL,  n.    {Feci.)    See  Retrocessional, 

EE-C£S'SIVE,  a.     Receding,     [r.] 

f  EEQ'I-PBOK,  o.  Reciprocal.  "Beciprok  com- 
merce." B.  Jonson. 

RECK'LING,  n.  [Possibly  a  dim.  from  reck,  to 
care  for,  from  its  requiring  especial  care. — Com- 
pare nurseling. 'I 

1.  The  smallest  in  a  brood  of  animals. 

2.  A  brood.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

There  lav  the  reckling,  one 
But  one  hour  old.  .  Tennyson. 

RE-CLTn'ANT,  a.     Bending  backward,     [r.] 

EE-COM-MIS'SION  (-misb'un),  v.  a.  To  commission 
anew. 

RE-CON-STRtJC'TION,  n.  Add.  A  general  name 
for  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enable  the  Southern  States 
which  had  seceded  in  1860-61  to  reenter  the 
Union. 

RfeC'ORD,  n.  Add.  1.  The  register  of  the  facts 
in  the  life  of  a  public  man ;  as,  "  He  has  a  good 
record." 

2.  {Bacing.)  A  register  of  the  time  or  dis- 
tance made  by  a  competitor,  as  a  horse  or  man 
in  a  race; — hence,  the  time  or  distance  itself. 

RE-COUP',  V.  refiex.  or  t- .  a.  [See  Recoup,  v.  a, — The 
meaning  of  the  word  suggests  L.  recupero,  to 
recover,  to  regain,  but  its  modern  use  is  simply 
an  extension  of  its  legal  sense  of  diminishing 
damages  by  cutting  ofi"  <a  part.] 

1.  To  indemnify,  as  one's  self,  for  an  outlay 
or  loss  ;  to  reimburse  ;  to  repay;  as,  "  He  lost  on 
Eries,  but  he  recouped  himself  on  New  Jerseys." 

2.  To  make  good;  to  compensate;  as,  "To 
recoup  a  loss." 
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RECOUPMENT 

ll¥-c6ui''MpNT,  «.  The  (vct  of  recouping :— spe- 
uiliuiilly  (  Law),  a  koupiiig  back  soinelhiiig  which 
is  due,  buuiiut«e  lliero  is  un  equitable  reason  t'ur 
withholding  it. 

The  principlv  oi"  recoupment  ha>  been  exUhllahed  In   the 
State  uf  New  York  iu  several  oases  of  recent  ooourreucc. 

Burrill. 

BE-CBO-U£s'C'ENCE,  M.  (Itot.)  The  reproduction 
of  a  young  shoot  from  the  tip  of  a  ripened  spike 
of  a  seed. 

B6C-TI-BUS'TaAL.  a.  [L.  rectna,  Straight,  and 
roHtriim,  a  bejik.]  ( Ornith.)  Having  a  straight 
beak,  ns  the  stilt. 

b£c-TI-SK'BI-AL,  f«.  [L.  rectus,  straight,  and 
aeries,  a  row.]  ( Hot.)  Disposed  in  a  rectilinear 
or  straight  series  : — said  of  leaves. 

B£c'TOB-AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  rector  or 
to  rule. 

BEC'TRIX,)!.;  pi.  REC-TRpCE^.  (Ornith.)  The 
name  given  to  the  mass  of  feathers  constituting 
the  tail  of  birds,  from  its  acting  as  a  rudder  to 
direct  their  flight. 

BE-CUR'SANT,  a.  [L.  rectirsans,  recursatitis,  p. 
pr.  of  recurao,  to  run 
backward.]  Kun- 
ning  or  moving  back- 
ward :  —  specifically 
{Her.),  noting  an 
eagle  whose  back  is 
displayed  to  the  spec- 
tator. 

BE-CiJR'VATE.a.  {Bot.) 

Same  as  Recitrved. 
BE-CiJR-VI-ROS'TBAL,  Recursaiit. 

a.    ( Ornith.)    Having  the  beak  recurved,  as  the 

avocet. 
EfiD,  «.     [Pol.)     A  red  republican,  especially  of 

France  ;  a  republican  of  the  most  extreme  type; 

a  jacobin  ;  a  communist. 
RE-DAG-TE'vr  (ra-dak-tUr),  n.     [Fr.]     An  editor. 
BE-DXc'TION,    ».     Add.     The   editorial   staflf  or 

department,  as  of  a  public  journal. 

BEDE  (or  rad),  h.  Counsel,  "^thelred  the  un- 
ready king — that  is,  the  king  without  rede." 

E.  A.  Freeman. 

fBEDE'LESS  [or  rad'lfs),  a.  Without  rede  or 
counsel;  indifferent,  or  not  listening,  to  counsel, 
"^thelred  the  liedelesa."  Green. 

BE-DfiMP'TI-BLE  (rp-dem'tg-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  redeemed. 

BfeD'-FISII,  n.  (/cA.)  A  name  common  to  two 
American  fishes,  viz.,  («)  the  Onyrhynchua 
lycaodon,  a  migratory  fish  of  the  salmon  family, 
found  in  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific  in 
Asia  as  well  as  in  America;  (6)  Sebaatea  vivip- 
arua,  a  fish  nearly  akin  to  the  perch,  found  in 
the  Northern  seas  south  to  Massachusetts.  It  is 
tolerable  food,  and  its  spines  are  used  in  Green- 
land for  needles. — Called  also  red  sea-perch. 

b£d'-UXnd,  n.  A  hand  red  as  if  with  blood,  in 
ancient  English  forest  law  held  to  be  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  trespass  after  venison.  Sometimes 
used  as  an  adjective  or  adverbially,  in  the  sense 
of  showing  evidence  of  having  lately  committed 
a  crime ;  as,  "  I  caught  him  red-hand." 

EfiD'IN-GOTE,  n.  [Fr.,  corrupted  from  Eng. 
riding-coat.^  A  double-breasted  overcoat  for 
ladies. 

BE-DIX-TE-GRA'TION,  n.  Add.  {Psych.)  The 
law  that  thoughts  which  at  any  time  stood  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  coexistence  or  im- 
mediate consecution,  tend,  when  reproduced  sev- 
erally, to  reproduce  each  other.  It  is  by  this 
law  that  some  philosophers  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  association  of  ideas.  Fleming. 

t  EE-d6U-TYNG'  (ra-dft-tlng'),  n.  [Old  Fr.  re- 
doHte,  fear.]     Fear;  reverence. 

Depaintcil  was  this  story 
In  redautung  of  Mars  and  of  his  glory.         Chaucer. 

BfiD'-TAPE,       I  ,1.     Tediously  prolix  official  for- 
BfiD-T.\'PI§M,  )  mality ;   excessive   adherence   to 
official  form  : — so  named  from  the  red  tape  with 
which  official  documents  are  tied  up. 
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BfiD'-TAPE,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  character- 
ized by,  official  formality. 

BIcD'-TCB,  n.    {/ch.)—See  SwAU.ow-Fi8lI,  Suppl. 

BfeK'BOK,  n.  {Zodl.)  The  name  given  by  the 
Dutch  boers  to  the  South-African  Capreolas 
Antilope,  a  species  of  antelope. 

BEED,  n.  Add.  The  fourth  or  true  stomach  of  a 
ruminant. 

BEED,  n.  A  Jewish  long  measure,  equivalent  to 
li  fathoms,  or  eleven  feet  nearly. 

BEED'-BIBD,  «.     (0/nj</i.)— See  RicE-Binn,  2. 

BEEF,  n.  Add.  In  Australian  gold-mining,  the 
name  given  to  a  large  auriferous  quartz-vein. 

BEEF'ER,  n.  {Naut.)  1.  A  sailor  whose  duty  it 
is  to  reef  the  sails. 

2.  A  designation  often  applied  to  a  midship- 
man. Marryat. 

BEEM'ING-iB'ON  (I'ffm),  n.    Same  as  Calkinq- 

IRO.V. 

BEEVE  (earlier,  rev  or  rev'g),  n.  Add.  [Compare 
Scot,  (/rieoe.]    A  steward,  as  of  a  farm  ;  abailifif. 

His  lorde'sswync,  his  horse,  his  store,  and  his  poultry 
Were  wholly  in  this  reeve'a  governing.  Chaucer. 

RE'FLUX,  a.  Flowing  back  or  backward ;  ref- 
luent. "A  rejlux  migration  of  Phrygians  from 
Europe  into  Asia."  Philip  Smith. 

BE-FBAC-TOM'E-TEB,  n.  (Opt.)  An  instrument 
for  determining  the  amount  of  the  refraction  of 
light. 

BE-FEIN'^EN-CY,  n.  [L.  re/ringo,  to  bend  back 
— re,  back,  a,ad  frango,  to  break.]  {Physica.) 
The  property  of  refracting  light;  refractive 
power;  as,  "Minerals  resembling  each  other 
may  sometimes  be  distinguished  by  their  differ- 
ent re/ringencies." 

BE-FRIN'QENT,  a.  Relating  to,  or  possessing, 
the  property  of  refringency  ;  refractive. 

Et;F-U-giEE'I§M,  «.     The  state  of  a  refugee. 

George  Eliot. 
BE-FUND'MENT,  n.   The  act  of  refunding  or  pay- 
ing back.  C.  Lamb. 

RE-FUB'BISH,  v.  a.  To  furbish  anew;  as,  "The 
veteran  refurbished  his  rusty  sword." 

t  BE'F&T,  n.  [Old  Fr.  refui,  from  L.  re/ugium.] 
A  place  of  retreat ;  refuge. 

Wales  was  their  re/tit  for  the  mcanc  while.       Chaucer. 

BE-5E-LA'TI0N.  n.  The  act  or  process  of  freezing 
again: — specifically,  the  union  of  two  masses 
of  ice  when  brought  into  close  contact  at  or 
near  the  melting-point.  "The  melting  or  re- 
gelation  of  icebergs."  Sir  Wyville  Thomaon. 

BE'9ENT-BIED,  n.  [From  its  having  been  dis- 
covered in  the  regency  of  George  IV.]  (Ornith.) 
A  very  beautiful  Australian  oriole  (Sericulus 
chrysocephaliis),  remarkable  for  having  the  tip 
of  the  t(mgue  terminated  by  a  pencil  of  fine 
filaments  like  that  of  the  honey-eaters. 

t  BE'^I-AN,  a.  One  who  upholds  the  authority 
or  prerogatives  of  the  king;  a  king's-man. 

Fuller. 

EE'9I0N-AL-I§M,  n.  Excessive  or  undue  attach- 
ment to  one's  own  region ;  narrow  preference 
for  the  district  in  which  one  lives. 

I  have  frequently  pointed  to  the  spirit  of  regionalitm  as  con- 
stituting a  danger  to  the  young  kingdom  of  Italy. 

LmCdon  Standard. 

BfiG-LE-MfeNT'A-RY,  o.  Relating  to  or  containing 
regulations;  that  regulates;  regulative.  "A 
charter  reglementary." 

B6g'NAL,  n.  [L.  rejrwMHi,  a  kingdom.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  kingdom,  [r.]  "The  meagre  rff^Md/ 
and  episcopal  annals  of  the  West  Saxons." 

Green, 

f  B&GNE  (ran),  n.  [L.  rejniuw.]  A  kingdom ;  a 
realm ;  a  reign. 

He  conquered  all  the  rtgne  of  Pcmcnye.        Chaucer. 
RE-GREDE',  v.  n.     [L.  regredior,  to  go  back — re, 
biick,  and  gradior,  to  go.]    To  rcgrade  ;  to  retro- 
grade : — sometimes  said  of  the  apse  of  a  planet's 
orbit,     [n.] 


REMINISCENCE 

BE-IlXsiI',  »i.  Anything  hanbed  up  or  erer  again; 
— opecifically,  a  recmtting  of  old  literary  ma- 
terial ;  M,  "This  book  \t  tiuipJy  a  rehusk  of  an 
etirlier  work." 

B^HAhii',  v.  a.    To  ha«h  up  or  ov«r  again. 

BE-H!-Bl"TION,  n.  [L.  re,  back,  and  An6eo,  to 
have.]  (Lfitr.)  A  nio<le  of  annulling  a  sale  bj 
returning  the  xubject  to  the  seller  on  the  groand 
of  fraud  or  some  defect. 

BE-HIB'I-To-BY,  a.  (Law.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
rehibition. 

BEl  (for  earlier  sound  of  «,  see  F«r,  Suppl.),  n. 
Same  as  Kkb. 

BE-jN-FOBCE',  v.  a.    See  Rebjipobck. 

RBIS,  I  (ri.).  „.    [Arab.,  chief,  head.]    In  the  East, 

BAlS  \  a  ship-captain,  or  other  person  in  a  similar 

position  of  authority : — written  also  rat. 
BE-l8'8L'E  (rp-tah'shv),  n.     A  second  or  renewed 

issue. 

BE-JU-VE-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  restoring  to 
youth  ;  the  state  of  being  rejuvenated ;  renewal 
of  youth ;  rejuvenescence. 

Luther's  Bible  ia  an  endaring  •priof  of  r^ttnation  tat  oar 
language.  Trmn»l.  »/  Htiiu. 

A  similar  fate  has  been  aulgned  to  iadmUm,— a  ptwktascd 
life  but  no  rejuvenation.  t>T.  K.  KohUr. 

t  BEK'NE,         I  „,  „,  4  p_  „_     To  reckon ;  to  enu- 

f  b£k'E-NEX,  )  merate ;  to  pay.  "  Sometime  he 
rekne  shall."  Chaucer.  "I  should  rek-enen 
every  vice."  Chaucer. 

BE-LA'TION-AL,  a.  Add.  Relational  word 
(Gram.). — See  under  Notio.val. 

b£l.A-TIv'I-TY,  n.  Add.  (Met.)  A  word  used 
to  express  the  relation  existing  between  the 
mind  and  mutter.  Relativity  of  human  L-hokI- 
edge,  the  doctrine  that  the  nature  and  extent 
of  our  knowledge  are  determined  by  the  nature, 
range,  and  conditions  of  our  cognitive  powers. 
In  knowing,  we  know  not  the  thing  itself,  but 
the  thing  as  related  to  our  faculties  and  capaci- 
ties. Calderuntod. 
Next  to  the  vague  statement  that  every  mental  shock  is  ac- 
companied by  a  corre.spondiug  nervous  abock.  is  the  law  that 
assigns  a  physical  counterpart  to  the  most  ftandaueotal  and 
general  attribute  of  the  mind,  commonly  termed  the  latt  »r 
principle  of  rtlativitg.  Bakn. 

BE-LEAS-EE',  n.  (Laui.)  The  person  to  whom  a 
release  or  quit-claim  deed  is  given. 

t  BE-LEES',  n.  [Old  Fr.  relet,  relaxation.]  Re- 
lease ;  relaxation ;  ceasing.  "  Out  of  reieet''  = 
without  ceasing. 

Whom  earth,  and  sea.  and  heareo,  out  of  roUoo, 

Aye  herien  [worship].  Ckmunr. 

BE-LfiNT'ING,  ii.  Add.  An  act  or  fit  of  relent- 
ing; a  softening. 

Voltaire,  though  not  without  relenting;  regards  htm  (Daatel 
on  the  whole  as  a  stupid  monster.  fomtii, 

B£L'|SU-FyL,  a.  Having  a  relish ;  that  can  be 
relished ;  enjoyable.    "  A  reliik/ul  pleasure." 

Beecker, 

b£M-A-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  remano,  to  flow  back-~ 
re,  back,  and  maiio,  to  flow.]  The  act  of  flow- 
ing back,  as  to  its  source;  reabsorption. 

Its  [Buddhism's]  pantheistic  doctrine  of  emaaaUMI  wd  rM»- 
anafion  ...  is  a  theory   which   has  commooly 
itself  to  philosophical  minds. 


REM'A-yST,  H.  [L.,  it  remains.]  (Law.)  A 
case  postponed  to  another  term. 

t  BfeME,  «.  [See  Reaujcb.]  Realm.  "Acts  of 
sundry  remet."  Ckaueer. 

B£M'E-ANT,  a.  [L.  remeant,  renteantia,  p.  pr.  of 
remeo—re,  back,  and  meo,  to  go.]  Returning. 
[r.]      "  The  remeant  sun."  C.  Kimgttey. 

BE-MEDE',  n.  Remedy;  help.  "Sucoor  and  r«- 
mede."  Kmtraon, 

BE-MEBQE',  r.  n.  To  merg^e  again;  to  be  reab- 
sorbed. 

That  each  .  .  .  sb<mM  fUl 

Kemrrging  In  the  itrneral  Soal. 

Is  faith  as  vague,  ai  all  osswcvt.  fVwivM* 

t  BK-ME^V',  )  , 

tBi-MOB'    I  ('V-mtt').  r.  a.     To  remore. 

The  hor<e  of  bra«s  that  may  not  be  rvmomtA. 

It  stood  as  it  were  to  the  ground  ygliwd.  CSaiie«r. 

BfiM-I-NlS'CfXCE,  «.  Add.  1.  The  thing  re^ 
called  to  mind. 

2.  The  statement  of  a  eiroumstance  reeot- 
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looted : — in  this  sense  sometimes  used  in  the 
plural  as  a  title  for  books;  as,  "The  Jieminis- 
cences  of  a  Sexagenarian." 

B£M-I-NIS'CENT,  a.  Having  the  faculty  of  remi- 
niscence ;  capable  of  recalling  to  the  mind  ;  hav- 
ing recollection.  "Some  other  state,  of  which 
we  have  been  perfectly  conscious,  and  are  now 
reminiscent."  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

k£M-I-NIS-C£N'TIAL-LY,  ad.  By,  or  in,  the  way 
of  reminiscence,     [u.] 

"I  went  over  here  the  other  night,"  added  Mr.  Peters,  remi- 
niacenliatlg.  Aldrich. 

KE-MON-E-TI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  remone- 
tizing,  or  the  state  of  being  remonetized ;  the  act 
of  making  to  be  again  a  legal  tender.  "The 
re».oHetiz«<ioH  of  silver."        New-York  Herald. 

BE-m5n'E-TIZE,  r.  a.  To  restore  to  use  as  a  legal 
tender  or  as  money. 

KE-MON'STKANT-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
remonstrant;  remonstratively.        Geonje  Eliot. 

BE-M5n'STRA-TIVE,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  charac- 
terized by  remonstration  ;  remonstrating ;  as, 
"A  remonstrative  appeal." 

EE-M5n'TANT,  a.  [Fr.]  Noting  a  hybrid  per- 
petual rose  which  blooms  a  second  time  in  the 
season. 

REMONTOIR  (re-mOn-twSr),  n.  [Fr.]  In  time- 
pieces, a  kind  of  escapement  in  which  the  wheel- 
work  does  not  work  (iirectly  on  the  pendulum  or 
balance,  but  on  a  contrivance  which  transmits 
the  motion  to  them. 

BE-NAIS'SANCE,  n.  Add.  1.  The  designation 
given  to  a  period,  comprising  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  which  witnessed  the  revival 
of  classical  literature  and  the  fine  arts  in  Eu- 
rope ;  the  revival  itself. 

The  Renaissance,  the  earlier  revival  of  Southern  Europe,  was 
the  admission  to  participate  in  the  noblest  trailitiuu  of  free 
intellect  which  the  achievements  of  the  race  could  then  hand 
down.  Morley. 

2.  A  style  of  architecture  originating  in  Italy 
in  the  fifteenth  century  under  the  influence  of 
the  awakened  enthusiasm  for  classical  art.  It 
is  a  return  from  Gothic  to  classical  ideas. 

EE-NAs'CENCE,  n.  Add.  The  same  as  Renais- 
sance.    "  The  age  of  the  Renascence."      Green. 

BfiN'DER,  V.  a.  Add.  To  give  adequate  expres- 
sion to;  to  represent  fully  and  vividly;  as,  "To 
render  a  scene  on  the  stage  or  on  canvas"  ;  "To 
render  a  piece  of  music." 

E£X-E-GA'TI0N,  n.     Denial ;  disavowal. 


f  RE-NBYE'  (for  early  English  sound  of  ei/,  see 
Fey,  Suppl.),  v.  a.  [L,  re/ie^o.]  To  renounce; 
to  abjure. 

She  rideth  to  the  Sultan  on  a  day, 

And  said  him  [to  him],  that  she  would  reneye  her  lay  [creed]. 

Chaucer. 

■f  BfiN^'E,  n.  [Old  Fr.  renge,  Fr.  rang,  a  rank.]  A 
rank ;  a  row. 

In  two  renget  they  them  dress.  Chaucer. 

T  KBNN,      1  t,.  ),.    [A.  S.  renuan,  to  run.]     [pret. 
t  RfeNN'S,  J  EONNE.]     To  run. 

The  bright  sun 
The  ark  of  his  artiScial  day  hath  ronne.      Chaucer. 

f  BE-NOWN'FUL,  a.     Renowned. 

Benown/ul  Scipio,  spread  thy  two-ncckcd  eagles.      Jfarston. 

B£nT,  v.  n.  To  be  rented ;  to  be  let  or  leased  for 
rent;  as,  "This  farm  rents  for  two  thousand 
dollars." 

BE-5m'E-TRY,  n.     See  RHEOMETnY. 

BE'0-STAt,  n.    See  Rheostat,  Suppl. 

t  RE-PiNE',  n.  Vexation;  mortification.  "His 
[eyes]  clouded  with  his  brow's  repine."      Skak. 

BE-PLfiN'ISH,  V.  a.  Add,  To  fill  when  emptied ; 
to  fill  anew;  to  refill. 

We  halted  at  the  little  inn  to  replenish  our  exhausted  flasks. 

Lord  Dufferin. 

RE-P0§E'f6l,  a.  Inviting  to  repose;  peaceful; 
quiet. 

t  RE-PO§'URE,  «.  Repose;  quiet.  "In  the  re- 
posure  of  most  sweet  content."  Marston. 


BEPOUSS^  (re-po8-s:i),  p.  &  a.  [Fr.,  p.  p.  of  re- 
pousser,  to  push  or  beat  back.]  Noting  orna- 
mental metal  work  formed  by  striking  up  the 
metal  from  behind  with  a  punch  or  hammer  till 
the  figures  are  produced  in  relief.  Fairholt. 

RfiP'TANT,  a.  [L.  reptans,  reptantis,  p.  pr.  of 
repio,  freq.  of  repo,  to  creep.]  {Dot.)  Creeping 
and  rooting. 

REP'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Creeping;  reptile,  [r.]  "Rep- 
tatory  animals."  Dana. 

RE-PUB'LI-CAN,  n.  Add.  A  member  of  that 
section  of  politicians  in  the  United  States  favor- 
able to  a  strong  federal  government  and  gener- 
ally to  protection  for  home  industry.  On  the 
organization  of  the  party  in  1856,  opposition  to 
the  extension  of  slavery  to  new  territories  be- 
came its  most  prominent  doctrine.  Red  repub- 
lican, in  European  politics,  a  republican  of  the 
most  extreme  type  : — often  abbreviated  into  red. 
— See  Red,  Suppl. 

RE-PUB'LI-CAN,  a.  Add.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  political  party  in  the  United  States  known 
as  republicans. 

RERE'BRACE,  n.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  arriere- 
bras.]  .  A  piece  of  mediaeval  armor  for  the 
upper  arm. 

t  RES-COUS'  (ras-kus'),  n.  Add.  Rescue.  "The 
rescous  of  Palamon."  Chaucer. 

RE-SCRIP'TIVE,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
rescript;  deciding. 

t  RE.5E  {ra.z),v.n.  [A.  S.  hryaan.']  To  quake; 
to  shake. 

It  made  all  the  gates  to  rese.  Chaucer. 

RE-§ID'U-OtjS,  a.     Residual,      [r.]  Landor. 

t  RE-SIEQiE'  (re-s3j'),  v.  a.      [Prefix  re,  and   Fr. 

sieije,  a  seat.]     To  seat  again.  Spenser. 

R£§-I-NA'CEOyS  (-shvs),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  having  the  quality  of,  resin. 

RE-.jIST'FDL,  a.  Prone  to  resist;  making  resist- 
ance ;  resisting. 

RE§'0-NA-TOR,  n.  (Acous.)  An  instrument  by 
which  sounds  may  be  isolated  and  studied. — See 
extract. 

Helmholtz  has  availed  himself  of  the  principle  of  resonance 
in  analyzing  composite  sounds.  He 
employs  little  hollow  spheres  called 
resonators,  one  of  which  is  shown  in 
the  flgure.  The  projection  h,  which 
has  an  oriflce,  is  placed  in  the  ear, 
while  the  sound-waves  enter  the  hol- 
low sphere  throu^'h  the  wide  aperture 
a.  Reinforced  by  the  resonance  of 
such  a  cavity,  and  rendered,  there- 
fore, more  powerful  than  its  com- 
panions, a  particular  note,  of  a  composite  clang,  may  be  in  a 
measure  isolated  and  studied  alone.  Tyndall. 

t  RE-S6UN'  (rg-son'),  v.  n.     To  resound. 

All  the  world  resouned  of  her  cry.  Chaucer. 

RE-SP£C'TANT,  a.  {Her.)  Standing  face  to  face, 
as  two  animals. 

RES-PI-ROM'E-TER,  n.  {Med.)  An  instrument 
for  examining  the  state  of  the  respiration. 

RE-SP5n'SI-BLE,  a.  Add.  Implying  responsi- 
bility or  accountability;  as,  "A  res2}onsible  of- 
fice." 

r£S'TI-FORM,  a.     [L.  restis,  a  cord,  and  forma, 

shape.]     Resembling  a  cord ;  cord-shaped. 
RES'TI-TUTB,  n.    A  thing  offered  in  restitution  or 

substitution  ;  a  substitute,     [r.]  • 
RE§-yR-R£CT',  V.  a.     To  raise  from  the  dead ;  to 

resurrectionize ; — hence,  to  revive  a  forgotten 

question  ;  to  reanimate.     [U.  S.] 
RE§-yR-REC'TION-iZE,  v.  a.     To  raise  from  the 

dead  or  from  the  grave,     [r.]  Southey. 

RE-TA'BLE,  H.    Add.    {Eccl.)    A  shelf  at  the  back 

part  of  the   altar,  on  which   the  candles   are 

placed. 

RE-TAIN'-wIll,  n.  See  Retaining-wall,  un- 
der Retaining. 

RE-TENT',  i(.  [L.  retentnn,  p.  p.  of  retineo,  to 
retain.]     Anything  retained,     [r.] 

t  RE'THOR,  n.  {L.  rhetor ;  Gr.  p^Twp.]  An  ora- 
tor; a  rhetorician.  Chaucer. 

BE-TIC'U-LUM,  n.  [L.,  a  small  net.]  {Comp. 
Anat.)  The  second  stomach  of  ruminants: — 
so  named  from  its  honey-combed  structure. 


EE-TTr'ING,  n.  1.  Leaving,  or  withdrawing  from, 
office;  as,  "The  retiriwj  president." 

2.  Associated  with,  or  granted  on,  retirement 
from  office;  as,  "A  retirinij  pension." 

3.  Not  forward  ;  modest ;    bashful ;  shy ;  as, 
"  A  retiring  disposition." 

RE-TRIEVE'MENT  (re-trev'mgut),  n.  Retrieval,  [r.] 

RE-TRIEV'ER,  n.  Add.  A  dog  trained  to  re- 
cover game  that  a  huntsman  has  shot. 

RE-TRO-CES'SION-AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  re- 
trocession. Retrocessional  hymn  (Eccl.),  a  hymii 
sung  at  the  close  of  service  as  the  choir  returns 
from  the  church  to  the  robing-room  : — some- 
times improperly  called  recessional  hymn. 

RE-TRO-CES'SION-AL,  n.  {Eccl.)  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  retrocessional  hymn. — See 
under  Retrocessional,  a.,  Suppl. 

RE'TRO-CHOIR  (-kwir),  n.  [L.  retro,  backward, 
behind,  and  Eng.  choir.]  {Eccl.  Arch.)  The 
same  as  Lady-chapel,  ichich  see,  Su]ipl. 

RE'TRO-FRACT,  n.     Same  as  Retrofracted. 

RI>TRU'§ION  (re-tru'zhun),  n.  The  act  of  rc- 
truding  or  thrusting  back,  or  the  state  of  being 
retruded.  [r.]  "  Remotion  or  retnision  of  the 
constituent  cause."  Coleridge. 

RET'TER-Y,  n.  An  establishment  or  place  for 
retting  flax.  Vre. 

RE-V.\-LES'CENCE,  n.  The  process  or  state  of  re- 
covering health  :  renewal  of  health,  [it.]  "The 
patient's  revalescence."  Coleridge. 

RE-VA-LES'CENT,  a.  [L.  revnlesco,  inceptive 
from  revaleo — re,  again,  and  valeo,  to  be  well.] 
Beginning  to  ijecover  health  ;  recovering. 

RE-VAMP',  V.  a.  [Re,  and  vam]7 — a  shoemaker's 
term.]    To  patch  up  ;  to  renew.     [Colloq.  U.  S.] 

liartlett. 

REV'E-LA-TOR,  n.    A  maker  of  a  revelation,     [r.] 

REV'E-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  revela- 
tion ;  revealing,     [r.] 

REV'E-NANT,  n.  [Fr.,  p.  pr.  of  revenir,  to  return.] 
One  who  comes  or  is  brought  back  ;  one  who  re- 
turns,     [r.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

BE-VER'BBR-A-TIVE,  a.  That  reverberates  or 
reflects.;  rellective.     "  Reverberative  inQnence." 

I.  Taylor. 

RE-VER'SION  (rg-ver'shnn),  n.  Add.  {Physiol.) 
Return  to  an  ancestral  type ;  atavism.  Darwin. 

RE-VOLVE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  revolving  or 
turning  over,  as  in  the  miad;  reflection,     [r.] 

RE-v6lV'ER,  n.  Add.  A  fire-arm  with  a  num- 
ber of  chambers  fitted  to  one  barrel,  so  that,  all 
being  loaded,  they  can  be  fired  off"  in  rapid  suc- 
cession : — so  named  because,  in  firing,  the  cham- 
bers revolve,  so  that  the  chamber  to  be  fired  next 
comes  always  uyipermost. 

f  REWE  (rii  or  ryo'Sf. — See  Dronkelewe,  Suppl.), 
n.  [A.  S.  rsewu.  Akin,  Fr.  rue,  a  street.]  A 
row;  a  line. 

Hew  the  old  oaks,  and  lay  them  in  a  reive.  Chaucer. 

j"  REW'EN  (rii'en  or  ryii^'gn),  v.  n.  To  have  pity  or 
ruth;  to  be  sorry;  to  rue  : — used  impersonally. 

Me  reweth  sore  I  am  unto  her  tied.  Chaucer. 

REX,  n.     [L.]     A  king;  as,  Georgius  Rex,  King 

George, 
t  RfeYN  (see  Fey,  Suppl),  n.     A  rein.        Chaucer. 
f  REYSE  (see  Fey,  Suppl.),  v.  n.     [A.  S.  rsesan, 

to  rush,  to  attack ;  Ger.  reisen,  to  set  out,  eS' 

peciiilly  on  a  warlike  expedition.]     To  make  an 

inroad  or  a  military  expedition. 

In  Lettowe  had  he  reysed,  and  in  Russ.         Chaucer. 

t  REYSE  (see  Fey,  Suppl.),  t).  a.  To  raise.  "To 
reyse  a  fiend."  Chancer. 

Rh.     {Chem.)     The  symbol  of  rhodium. 

RHXB-DOI'DAL  (rftb-),  a.     Same  as  RABnoiDAL. 

RHXB'DO-LITH  (rab'-),  n.  [Gr.  pa/3Sos,  a  rod,  and 
Ai'So?,  a  stone.]  A  microscoj)ie,  rod-shaped,  cal- 
careous body  found  in  the  Globigerina  ooze  of 
the  ocean. 

RHA-CHI'TIS,  Ji.  See  Rachitis.  {Rhachitia  is  the 
better  spelling.) 
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KIIXp'SODE.  »i.  [dr.  pai/K^Wt.]  {Or.  Ant.)  Tho 
siiiiiu  118  Uhapsodist,  3.     [it.] 

The  rhapaoiliu  Incurreil  tho  di>plca*an)  of  Klclnthenei  by 
reciiliiK,  uot  lta«  Huint-rlo  tlUd,  but  thu  Hom«rla  Tbebils  and 
K\,iioui.  aroU. 

RHAP'SO-DV,  H.  Add.  {Lit.)  A  product  of  an 
extriiv'iigant  i'ancy. 

KHE-MAt'IC  a.  [Gr.  p^fia,  ^iia,roi,  a  word.] 
(Lhtrj.)  Noting  the  earlie!<t  !<tiige  of  language, 
during  which  expressions  wore  coined  only  for 
tho  most  necessary  ideas  of  the  simplest  life. 

Max  Miillcr. 

BHK-5m'E-TRY  (rp-),  n.  Add.  Tho  art  or  process 
of  determining  the  force  of  galvanic  currents; 
galvanometry  : — written  also  reometry. 

BHE-0-m6'T0R,  n.  [(Jr.  p«o«,  a  current,  and  L. 
motor,  from  moveo,  iiiotaiii,  to  move.]  (Elec.) 
An  apparatus  by  which  an  electric  or  galvanic 
current  is  originated. 

EHE'O-SCOpe,  «.  [(Jr.  pe'ot,  a  current,  and  (ncoircu, 
to  see.]  {Elec.)  An  apparatus  for  ascertaining 
the  pressure  of  a  galvanic  current. 

RHE'O-ST.AT  (re'-),  i«.  [tJr.  peo»,  a  current,  and 
aroTos,  standing  still.]  {Elec.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  and  regulnting  tho  force  of  a  gal- 
vanic current : — specifically,  an  apparatus  in- 
vented by  Edison  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  press- 
ure on  the  electrical  conductivity  of  solids  by 
squeezing  powdered  carbon  or  plumbago;  a 
carbon -rheostat. 

RHE'O-TOME  (re'-),  fi.  [Gr.  peio,  to  flow,  and  toji^, 
a  cutting.]  {Elec.)  An  instrument  for  cutting 
off  a  current  of  electricity. 

BHE'Sys,  N.  {Zoo/.)  An  East-Indian  monkey 
{M(ic(icu9  Itheaus), 
held  in  high  venera- 
tion by  the  natives, 
the  farmers  leaving 
part  of  their  crops 
for  members  of  the 
species,  lest  next 
year  they  should 
destroy  their  crops 
while  green.  The 
Rhesus  is  one  of  the  Rhesus, 

most  intelligent  and  most  mischievous  of  mon- 
keys. 

RHEU'M.\-TI§M-r66t,  »«.  See  jEFFEnsONiA, 
Suppl. 

RHEU'MA-TOId,  a.  Partaking  of  tho  nature  of 
rheumatism. 

RHI'NAL  (rl'iLjl),  a.  [Gr.  piv,  pivd?,  the  nose.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  nose. 

BHI-NO-LOPH'I-DA  (rl-),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  p.'?,  pivoi,  the 
nose,  Ad(^o«,  a  crest,  and  patronymic  suffix  idn. 
— See  Id/E,  Suppl.]  (Zo'61.)  Nose-crested  bats: 
— a  family  of  Old-World  and  Australian  bats, 
80  named  from  the  form  of  the  appendage  sur- 
rounding the  nostrils.  There  are  two  English 
species,  known  as  horseghoe-bala. 

RHi-NOL'0-PIllDE,  »i.  {Zoiil.)  A  bat  of  the 
family  Hhiuolophida. 

BIli-ZO-CAR'POUS,  n.  [Gr.  pi^a,  a  root,  and  (copjrot, 
fruit.]  {Hot.)  Noting  plants  whose  roots  are 
perennial  but  stems  annual. 

Rlli'ZO-DONT,  II.  [Gr.  pi^a,  a  root,  and  oSous,  bS6v- 
Tos,  a  tooth.]  {Zoiil.)  A  name  given  to  certain 
reptiles,  as  tho  crocodiles,  from  their  teeth  being 
implanted  in  distinct  sockets. 

RHi'Z()-9£N§,  »i.  pi.  [Gr.  pCia,  a  root,  and  ytvvau, 
to  produce.]  {Uot.)  One  of  the  live  classes  into 
which  Lindlcy  divides  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
consisting  of  plants  destitute  o^  true  leaves, 
and  with  short  amorphous  stems,  parasitic  on 
roots. 

RTli'ZOME,  n.     The  same  as  RnizoMA. 

KIli'ZO-POD.5,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  piia,  a  root,  and  iroOt, 
iroSdf,  a  foot.]  (Zool.)  The  name  given  to  the 
lowest  class  of  animal  organisms,  consisting  of 
mere  masses  of  sarcodc,  and  distinguished  prin- 
cipally by  having  the  power  of  emitting  pseu- 
dopodia,  whence  the  name.  Tho  division  com- 
prises Monera,  Anineben,  Foramini/eru,  Ra- 
diolaria,  and  Spongida.  The  rhizo|>od8  are  of 
great  geological  importance,  chalk   consisting 


almost  entirely  of  the  shells  of  Fornmiui/em, 
while  the  limestone  of  which  the  pyrnniidM  of 
Egypt  are  formed  is  principally  the  nhells  of 
coin-shaped  rhizopods,  named  Nummulites. 

RHYME,  II.     For  proper  s|>elling,  see  Kimk,  Suppl. 

RHYN'CHO-LITE  (rIiiK'kt.-lrt),  u.  [(Jr.  puyxot,  a 
beak,  and  \ieoi,  a  stone.]  (Pul.)  The  los-il  re- 
mains of  the  mandibles  or  beak  of  a  cephalopod. 

ItHYX-CUdPH'O-HA  (rin-k.if*9-r»),  .1.  pi.  [Gr. 
puyxoi,  a  snout,  and  <^('pui,  to  bear.]  {Eni.) 
Tlic  weevils  : — a  family  of  beetles  distinguished 
by  having  the  front  of  the  head  prolonged  into 
a  snout  or  j)robosci.s,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
is  the  mouth.  Some  of  the  species  are  very 
destructive  in  granaries,  <tc. 

RIIY'(>LiTE  (rl'9-nt),  «.  [From  pv,  root  of  Gr. 
piai,  to  flow,  and  At'dot,  a  stone.]  {M!h.)  A 
name  common  to  igneous  rocks  of  a  wavy  tex- 
ture indicative  of  movement  or  flowing  when  in 
a  fluid  state. 

RHYTII'MIC  (rUh'mjk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
rhythm. 

Ditr  and  nieht 
I  worked  my  rhythmic  thought.         E.  B.  Broicninf. 

RHYTII'MICS  (rith'mjks),  h.  Thnt  department  of 
musical  science  which  treats  of  rhythm. 

Rl'AL,  or  Ri'AL,  n,    {Num.)  Add.    Same  as  Real. 

Ri'AN-CY,  II.  [See  Riant.]  Laughingness;  gay- 
ety.     [u.] 

The  tone  has  more  of  rianey,  even  of  levity,  than  wp  could 
have  expected.  Carlnlc. 

RIB'B(}N-I.5M,  II.     The  principles  of  Rtbbonmen. 

RIB'BON-MAN,  n.  A  member  of  an  Irish  secret 
society  whose  aim  is  to  avenge  wrongs,  real  or 
fancied,  by  murder  and  other  acts  of  violence. 

Rig-IN-O'LE-lNE,  Ji.  [L.  ricimti,  the  castor-oil 
plant,  and  oleum,  oil.]  ( Chem.)  A  fatty  substance 
constituting  the  principal  clement  in  castor  oil. 

RICK'-CLOTII,  m.  a  coarse  tarpaulin  or  tarred 
canvas  for  protecting  a  rick  from  rain. 

rIo'DLINQ,  a.     Enigmatical ;  puzzling. 

He  answered  me 
In  riddling  triplets  of  old  time.  Ttnnyson. 

RID^E'-ROPE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  stretched 
above  the  bulwarks  of  a  vessel  to  prevent  acci- 
dents by  falling  overboard,  to  attach  an  awning 
to,  <fec. 

RID'GLIKO  (better  rig'gling).  n.  [So.  rtglin.  Old 
Eng.  riijfjilt,  Ger.  riyel,  a  castrated  hog  ;  rigler, 
a  cock  half  castrated.]  A  half-castrated  male 
animal.  '  Dry  den. 

RIEVE  (rev),  t).  a.     Same  as  Reaye. 

RIEV'ER,  II.     Same  as  Reavkr. 

RIFACIMESTO  (rC-fa-chC-men'to),  n.  [It.,  from 
L.  re,  again,  and/cicio,  to  make.]  A  remaking; 
a  furbishing  anew  : — specifically,  the  recasting 
of  a  literary  work  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  a  some- 
what different  purpose  from  that  of  the  origi- 
nal, or  to  changed  circumstances. 

RIf'FLE,  n.     [Ger.  rtffcin,  to  groove.] 

1.  A  ripple  or  slight  rapid  in  a  river.    [U.  S.] 

Wbyiiiper. 

2.  {Gold-mining.)  {a)  A  sluice  or  trough  for 
washing  auriferous  dirt  in  : — so  called  from  the 
depressions  in  the  bottom  where  the  gold  settles. 
{b)  The  process  of  washing  gold  from  its  dirt  in 
a  trough  of  this  kind. 

RIf'FLE-BLuCKS,  II.  ;j^    {Gold-miuiHg.)   Wooden 

blocks  set  on  end  in  a  sluice,  with  interstices 

for  catching  the  gold. 
Ri'FLE-BIRD,  II.     {Ornith.)     An  Australian  bird 

(  l'lll<tri»     Parndine- 

«»),  family  Upupldir, 

of  especially  splendid 

plumage. 
RI'FLE-PIT,  II.     A  pit 

in  which  a  rifleman 

shelters  himself  while 

acting    as    a    sharp- 
shooter. 
RI-QftS'CENT,    a.      [L. 

rigrscen*,    p.    pr.    of  Rifle-bird. 

rigenco,  the  inceptive  form  of  rigeo,  to  b«  Stiff.] 

Becoming  stifi'or  benumbed,     [n.] 


RTr.HT'KOrs  (rri'chv.).  a.  Add.  This  it  a  fal*{. 
Uc<J  form  through  influeiico  of  th«  Laiin  tcriui- 
nation  o»h».  JKightieit  i»  the  wtd  and  correct 
spelling. 

RiuilT'W^RD,  ad.  Toward  or  on  the  rigbi. 
"  Uighttciird  and  leftward  riM  tb«  rocks." 

SuHtkrjf. 
RiGHT'WlS,  i„.  Rightcou..— Pw  RiaiiTBoit, 
RKiilT'WI^E,  \      Suppl.,  and  Uicutwihk,  Diet. 

RtO-VE'D.\,  »i.  [Ranwr.  rich,  righ,  prsine,  und 
JVf/<i,  which  see: — lit.,  the  Voln  of  pnii»v.] 
{Hind.  Myth.)  The  earliest,  iargext,  and  iou«t 
valuable  portion  of  the  Vedio  bymtu. — 8m 
Vera. 

BiM'-BASE,  n.  {Artil.)  A  short  cylinder  between 
the  trunnion  and  the  body  of  a  cannon. 

RIME,  II.  Rhyme.  liime  is  the  proper  s(>«lling. 
The  spelling  rhyme  (with  h  ini«erte<l,  from  an 
idea  that  the  word  is  from  (ireek  pvtuit)  is  not 
older  than  a.d.  1560,  about  which  time  a  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  was  introduced  into  England. 

rIm'ER,  II.     A  rhymer.     "  Rimtrt  of  cbroniclca." 

Urem. 

RIK'DER-PRST.  »i.  [Ger.  rinrf*r,  pi.  of  rind,  an  ox, 
mill  Eng.  pFHt,  a  jilague.]  A  highly  inrtK.-tious 
and  fatal  disease  attacking  cattle  and  rbeep  : — 
called  also  Kumian  mltte-plngne  and  ilrppe- 
murrain,  from  its  being  supposed  to  have  its 
origin  in  the  steppes  of  Russia. 

rTng,  n.  Add.  A  number  of  persons  nnited 
with  the  view  of  exercising  control  over  piilit- 
ical  affairs,  or  commercial  or  »t<ick -exchange 
transactions,  for  selfish  ends;  a  combiiiation  for 
illegitimate  purposes;  a  clique. 

rInG-AR'MOR,  n.  Mediaeval  armor  consisting  of 
ring-mail. — See  Ri.ng-mail. 

RING-MOCn'TAIN?  (-miiOn'tjni).  n.  pf.  (Attron.) 
Circular  formations  on  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
of  the  same  nature  as  bulwark-plains,  but 
smaller  and  more  regular  in  outline. — Sc«  Bi'L- 

WARK-PLAISS,  Suppl. 

rTxk,  m.  [A.  S.  hriurg,  a  ring.]  In  Scotland,  a 
piece  of  ice  prepared  for  curling.  The  name  is 
now  exteniled  to  an  artificial  piece  of  water 
prepared  for  skating  ;  as  also  to  a  smooth  floor 
on  which  one  can  use  roller-skates. 

Ri-P(.ST',    )"•     [F'- »••/'»•'«•] 

1.  {Fencing.)  The  thrust  or  cut  that  follows 
a  successful  parry. 

The  nnfair  parry  of  unfair  tbrait  can  oevcr  b*  aay  pattrrm 
or  masitvr- piece  of  riitomt.  Mvirf- 

2.  Repartee  ;  reprisal ;  reply. 

RIP'PLy,  a.  Having  ripples :  resembling  ripplea 
in  appearance  or  sound.     "A  ripply  cheer." 

Lot*  II. 

Ri§'ING,  p.  A  a.  Add.  1.  Advancing  in  one's 
profession,  in  wealth,  influence,  social  rank,  and 
the  like;  as,  "A  rinng  man." 

2.  Advancing  toward  maturity  or  adaltage; 
growing  ;  as,  "The  ritiug  generation." 

3.  Appearing  in  any  sphere  of  activity; 
coming  into  notice.  "One  of  the  ablest  among 
the  ri»iiiy  theologians  of  Germany."  Hart. 

4.  More  than  ;  somewhat  exceeding;  as,  "  A 
horse  riting  three  years."     [Colloq.  U.  S.] 

RI-SO'RJ-.AL,  n.     Of  or  relating  to  laughter;  u, 

"The  ritorial  muscles." 
RJS-SOLE',    II.       [Fr.    rittolrr,    to    roast    brown.] 

{Vontery.)    .\  dish  com|>o*ed  of  savory  meal  of 

any  kind  enclosed  in  pastry  and  fried. 
Rt-TOB-XfiLLE',  a.     Same  as  RiTORSKLLO. 
RlY'ER-lXE,  a.     Of  or  |>vrtaining  to  a  river: — 

snei-ifically,  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  ri»er; 

riparian,     [a.]     "  A  rtreriae  town." 

Emty.  Brit. 

rIZ'Z|:R  (rli'fr).  »••  "•  To  half-dry  and  salt,  aa 
fish.     [Scotch.]     '*Jlizztred  haddocks." 

Sir  W.Se^H. 

KO.Kty-X'ifKST.  H.  A  sort  of  slang  nam*  for  a 
highwayman  in  the  Western  Sutes. 

ROAD'-MAS'T^R,  n.     Sm  TaACK-MASTBII.  Sappl. 
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KOAD'-sOl-KY,  n.     See  SuLKY. 

EOB'ING-KOOM,  n.  A  room  in  which  persons,  as 
peers,  lawyers,  clergy,  &c.,  put  on  their  official 
robes. 

f  ROCHE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  rock .  "  A  roche  of  mar- 
ble." Chancer. 

R0CHE-M0UT0NN£'E,  v.  ;  pi.  ROCHES-MOUTOS- 
N^ES  (rosh-mo-tpn-a),  n.  [Fr.  roche,  a  rock,  and 
moHtonnee,  sheep-like,  from  mouton,  a  sheep.] 
(Geol.)  The  name  originally  given  by  French 
geologists  to  the  projecting  eminences  of  Alpine 
rocks  that  have  been  rounded  arid  smoothed  by 
glacier  action,  but  now  applied  to  all  rocks  so 
modified  by  the  action  of  moving  ice  : — so  called 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  sheep  at  rest. 

HOCK,  n.  Add.  {Geol.)  With  reference  to  their 
origin,  rocks  have  been  divided  into  four  classes: 
(1)  Aqueous  or  sedimentary,  rocks  that  have 
been  deposited  in  water  and  are  stratified.  (2) 
Volcanic,  rocks  produced  at  the  earth's  surface 
by  the  action  of  subterranean  force,  as  basalt 
anil  trachyte.  (.3)  Plutonic,  rocks  produced  by 
subterranean  heat  deep  within  the  earth  and 
under  great  pressure,  as  granite  and  syenite. 
(4)  Metamorphic,  rocks  originally  sedimentary 
and  still  retaining  marks  of  strati tication.  but 
rendered  more  or  less  crystalline  by  heat,  chem- 
ical action,  <fec.,  as  gneiss  and  mica  schist. 
Rocks  of  the  two  last  classes  seldom  contain 
fossils,  and  those  of  the  second  only  occasionally 
and  by  accident. 

KfiCK'E-LAY,  I  n.   A  corrupted  form  of  roquelaure, 

ROK'E-LAY,    J  which  see.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

RdCK'EK,  n.     Add. — See  Ckadle,  Suppl. 

ROCK'-PI^-EON  (-pTj-un),  n.  Add.  Darwin  rec- 
ognizes the  rock-pigeon  as  the  ancestor  of  all 
the  varieties  of  pigeons. 

B0-C6'C0,  n.  [A  combination  of  the  first  syllables 
of  Fr.  rocaille,  rock-work,  and  coquilles,  shells, 
because  rock-work  and  shells  are  frequent  ele- 
ments in  this  style  of  ornamentation.]  (Fine 
Arts.)  A  florid  debased  style  of  ornamentation, 
characterized  by  lavish  profusion  of  details  with- 
out propriety  or  connection.  Fuirholt. 

BO-CO'CO,  a.  An  epithet  applied  in  a  general  way 
to  whatever  exhibits  bad  taste  in  design  or  or- 
nament, whether  in  the  fine  arts,  literature,  or 
costume;  grotesque;  fantastic. 

■j"  RODE,  n.  [A.  S.  rudn,  redness,  from  rnd,  red.] 
Complexion  : — specifically,  a  ruddy  complexion. 

Bis  rode  is  lykc  scarlet  in  grain.  Chaucer. 

f  RO'DY,  a.  [See  Rode,  n.]  Ruddy.  "  Body  and 
bright  as  the  young  sun."  Chaucer. 

b6f'I-A,  n.  The  trade  name  for  the  leaves  of 
Jiaphia,  largely  used  for  hats  and  mats,  while 
their  fibre  is  worked  into  cloth,  ropes,  <fec. 
Rofia  forms  an  article  of  export  from  Mada- 
gascar. 

f  KOGHTE,    I  {gh  guttural),   p.   p.  of   recche,  to 
f  ROUGHTE  I  reek.     Recked : — used  impersonally. 

He  went  his  way,  as  liim  no  thing  ne  roughte.    Chaucer. 
ROGUE  (rog),  n.     Add.     1.   A  vagrant : — specifi- 
cally, an  elephant  which  roams  about  alone,  in 
which  condition  it  is  unusually  ferocious. 

2.  (Horl.)     A  plant  or  flower  that  deviates 
from  the  true  type  or  standard. 

Seed-raisers  go  OTcr  their  seed-beds  and  pull  up  the  rogues. 

Varvnn. 

ROGtrE§-MARCH',  n.  The  name  given  to  a  de- 
risive tune  played  when  a  rogue  or  coward  is 
drummed  out  of  a  regiment. 

ROIL'ED  [or  riilld),  a.  Full  of  perplexity  ;  con- 
fused; troubled.     "  This  roi7ea!  life."        Lowell. 

r6k'E-LAY,  n.     See  Rockelay,  Suppl. 

ROLL'— CALL,  n.  The  act  of  calling  over  a  list  of 
names,  as  of  soldiers,  so  that  each  may  answer 
to  his  name; — also,  the  time  of  calling  the  roll. 

ROLL'ER-BOLT,  n.     Same  as  Whipple-trek. 

ROLL'ER-SKATE,  n.  A  skate  on  wheels  designed 
for  use  on  smooth  flooring. 

ROLL'EY,  n.  A  small,  low-set  wagon  used  in 
mines. 

ROM,  n.    [Probably  the  first  syllable  of  Roumania, 


MANSgH',     )  „       „  e         1 

J-MiNSgil',  \  "•     ^^^  RUMONSCH,  Suppl. 


where  the  gypsies  long  sojourned  in  their  mi- 
gration from  India,  and  wliich  is  yet  tlie  chief 
gypsy  centre.]  The  name  by  which  the  gypsies 
call  tiiemselves. 

RO-MANCE',  a.     Add.— See  Romanic,  Suppl. 

BO-MAN'CI-CAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  romance. 
"Poets  and  romancical  writers."  C.  Lamb. 

RO-MAN'IC,  a.  Add.  Noting  the  group  of  lan- 
guages descended  from  Latin  : — written  some- 
times Romance. 

The  Romanic  languages  :— namely,  the  Italian,  the  French, 
the  .Spanish  and  Portuguese,  the  Khaeto- Romanic  of  Southern 
Switzerland,  and  tlie  Wallachian,  ...  all  spoken  by  popula- 
tions only  in  small  part  of  Latin  race.  Whitney. 

RO-MANSgH', 

ROU- 

RO-mXn'TI-CIST,  n.     Add.     A  writer  or  admirer 

of    romantic    literature: — contradistinguished 

from  classicist. 

The  romanticists  profess  to  imitate  Shakspeare  rather  than 
Racine.  It'ineteenth  Century. 

r5m'A-NY,  a.  [Gypsy.— See  Rom.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  gypsies;  as,  "Romany  lal,"  gypsy 
speech. 

t  ROM'BEL,  91.     [See  Rumble.]     Rumor. 

Delighting  ever  in  romhel  that  is  new.  Chaucer. 

t  BONNE,  p.  p.     See  Renn,  Suppl. 

ROOR'BACH  (cA  guttural),  ^, I.      [A    word    which 

ROOR'BlCK,  /originated     in     1844, 

from  a  pretended  extract  from  the  "Travels  of 
Baron  Roorbnch,"  which  comprised  a  story  of 
this  character.]  A  sensational  narrative  or 
statement  without  truth  published  for  political 
purposes;  a  falsehood  with  details;  a  wilful  and 
circumstantial  misstatement.     [U.  S.] 

ROOT'— CR6p,  n.  A  crop  of  plants,  as  turnips, 
beets,  parsnips,  Ac,  whose  esculent  portion  is 
the  root. 

ROOT' -HAIR,  n.  {Dot.)  One  of  the  fibrils  which 
abound  on  roots,  and  which  are  elongations  of 
the  root  into  slender  tubes  that  imbibe  moisture 
from  the  soil.  Gray. 

ROOT'- LEAP,  n.  (Bot.)  A  leaf  springing  di- 
rectly from  the  root. 

ROPE,  V.  a.  To  catch,  as  a  buffalo,  wild  horse,  &c., 
by  throwing  a  lasso  or  lariat  over  its  head. 

EO'RIC,  ft.  [L.  ros,  roris,  dew.]  Of  or  relating 
to  (lew  ;  like  dew  ;  dewy. 

ROR'U-LENT,  a.     Dewy,     [r.] 

ro§e'-c6ld, 
ro§e'-fe-veb 

R6.5E'-CtJT,  a.  Noting  a  precious  stone,  as  a  dia- 
mond, cut  with  a  smooth,  round  face,  in  place 
of  facets. 

r6§E'-PINK,  a.  1.  Of  the  color  of  rose-pink; 
rose-colored; — hence,  roseate;  glowing;  opti- 
mist; as,  "  Life  wore  a  rose-pink  aspect";  "A 
rose-pink  philosopher." 

2.  Affectedly  tine  and  delicate ;  sentimental. 
"Rose-pink  piety."  C.  Kinysley. 

RO-§£t'TA-STONE,  m.  [From  Rosetta,  in  Lower 
Egypt,  near  which  it  was  found.]  {Archseol.) 
A  block  of  stone  bearing  three  inscriptions,  all 
recording  the  services  rendered  by  Ptolemy  V.  to 
his  country,  one  being  in  hieroglyphics,  another 
enchorial,  and  the  third  Greek.  It  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  is  celebrated  from  its 
having  afforded  Dr.  Young  a  key  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Egyptian  characters. 

R0§E'-WA-TER,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
having  the  character  of,  rose-water. 

2.  {Fig.)  Fitted  only  for  favorable  circum- 
stances; affectedly  delicate;  fair-weather;  senti- 
mental.    "  Rose-icater  philanthropy."    Carlyle. 

r6§'IN-PLANT,  I  „.     {Bot.)     Names  common  to 

r6§'IN-WEED,  J  the  members  of  a  genus  {Sil- 
phiiim)  of  American  coarse,  tall,  perennial  com- 
posite plants  with  yellow-flowered  heads  and  a 
copious  resinous  juice.  iS'.  lanceatum  is  the 
rosin-weed  of  the  prairies. 

RO-SO'LI-0  (rg-so'lyO),  n.  [It.,  from  L.  ros  solis, 
sun-dew.]  A  tine  liqueur  of  Italy : — written 
also  ronoglio  and  rossoli. 


'      [  ji.    Same  as  Hay-fever,  Suppl. 


ROST,  n.     See  Rou.ST. 

RO'TAL,  a.     Rotary,     [b.] 

RO'TA-SCOPE,  n.  A  peculiar  form  of  the  gyro- 
scope, invented  by  Prof.  Johnson  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

RO-TA'TION-AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acterized by,  rotation  ;  rotatory.  "  Rotational 
movement."  Proctor. 

ROTE,  ij.  The  sound  of  the  surf  before  a  storm. 
[U.  S.]  Lowell. 

ROTHWALSCH  (rOt'valsh),  n.  [Prov.  or  Slang  Ger. 
roter,  a  vagabond,  and  wiilsch,  foreign.]  The 
secret  language  or  cant  of  thieves  and  vagabonds 
in  Germany. 

RO'TI-FORM,  a.     [L.  rota,  a  wheel,   and  forma, 

shape.]     Wheel-shaped. 
RO-TUND',  «.    A  rotunda,    [r.]    "  A  rotund  has  a. 

noble  effect."  Burke. 

BOUGH'-DRY  (rufdri),  v.  a.   To  dry  clothes  after 

washing  without  starching  or  ironing  them. 
ROUND,  V.  a.     Add.     To  give  a  full  and  complete 

finish  to  ;  to  make  complete  ;  to  perfect. 

A  new  creation- bloom  that  rounds 

The  old  creation.  E.  B.  Browning. 

ROUND'FISH,  n.  The  same  as  Stockfish,  which 
see.  Simmonds, 

BOUN'DLE,  n,  {Her.)  A  circular  charge,  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  form  of  Byzan- 
tine coin. 

ROU.^'ANT  (or  roz'ant),  a.  {Her.)  Rising  :— spe- 
cifically, noting  a  bird  in  the  attitude  of  rising. 

ROUST,  V.  a.  To  arouse  or  rouse ;  to  disturb ;  to 
drive;  as,  "To  roust  one  out  of  bed."  [Prov. 
Eng.  &  Amer.] 

ROUST,  V.  n.  To  arouse  or  bestir  one's  self;  to 
work  with  energy ;  as,  "  Come,  boys,  roust 
around."     [Prov.  Eng.  d:  Amer.] 

ROUST'A-BOUT,  n.  [Amer.]  1.  A  disreputable 
character,  liable  to  be  driven  or  rousted  about 
by  the  police.  "  The  vagabonds,  the  roustabouts, 
the  criminals,  and  all  the  dregs  of  society." 

Harper's  Weekly. 
2.  {Naut.)      A    deck-hand   or   stoker   on    a 
steamer: — so  called  because  he  is  liable  to  be 
rousted  about  by  the  officers. 

t  ROUTHE,  I  (rath),  n.      Ruth  ;  pity.     "A  deadly 

■("  ROWTHE  J  cheer  that  it  was  routhe  to  see." 

Chaucer. 

BOW'DY,  a.  Characteristic  of  a  rowdy;  black- 
guard; as,  "Rowdy  conduct."     [U.  S.] 

ROVV'DY-I§M,  I  „.       The   practices   of    a   rowdy; 

ROW'DI§M,      J  blackguardism.     [U.  S.] 

ROWN  {or  ron),  v.  n.  [See  RouN.]  To  whisper. 
"  That  I  might  roton  in  your  ear."  Skelton. 

BOY'AL-TY,  n.  Add.  A  sum  of  money  paid  to 
the  proprietor  for  the  privilege  of  working  min- 
erals, to  a  patentee  for  permission  to  work  his 
invention,  or  the  like. 

ROYS'TER-ER,  n.    Same  as  Roisterer. 

Ru.     {Chem.)     The  symbol  of  ruthenium. 

BC-BA't6,  p.  &  a.  [It.,  stolen  ;  borrowed.]  {Mus.) 
Noting  the  time  in  a  style  of  performance  in 
which  certain  notes  are  lengthened  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others  which  are  correspondingly  con- 
tracted. 

BUB'BISH-ING,  a.  AYorthless ;  trashy.  [Colloq.] 
"A  rubbishing  little  thing."  Jean  Jngelow. 

RU-BID'I-UM,  n.  [L.  rubidus,  red.]  {Chem.)  A 
metal,  closely  akin  to  potassium,  present  in  .sev- 
eral mineraf  waters.  It  was  discovered  by  Kir- 
choff  and  Bunsen  in  I860,  and  is  interesting  as 
being  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  spectroscopic  in- 
vestigation. So  named  because  its  spectrum  is 
distinguished  by  two  bright-red  lines.  Sym. 
Rb.;  At.  wt.  85.4. 

RUgHE  (rush),  n.     [Fr.]     See  Rouche. 

RUD'DER-IR'ON  (-i'ljrn),  n.  {Naut.)  Same  as 
Pintle. 

RUFF,  )i.  Add.  {Ornith.)  A  set  of  feathers  en- 
circling a  bird's  neck,  modified  in  some  way,  as 
in  regard  to  length,  color,  or  softness. 


A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  long;    X,  E,  I,  5,  tJ,  If,  short;    A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAB,  FAST,  fAlL  ;    HEIR,  HER;    MtEN,  SIB; 
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bO'INO,  »r.     Add.     Rueing ;  ruth. 

Did  she  pause  in  tender  ruing  t    K.  B.  Browning. 

bO'JN-|NG,/>.  &  a.     Going  to,  or  producing,  ruin. 

I  nil  the  flaring  atom-streams 
And  torrents  of  bur  myriad  universe, 
Buining  along  the  llliwitable  Inane.  TVnnyson. 

bCkII,  n.     The  Arabic  form  of  roc,  which  see. 

KUM'KIN,  «.  [Dim.  of  rummer.]  A  small  kind 
of  rummer  or  drinking-vessel. 

rO-m5N8(?H',    )n.  (Philol.)   That  member  of  the 

b6u-MANS(,!II',  J  Romance  group  of  tongues  com- 
prising the  dialects  of  the  Engadine,  Switzerland. 

BCn'A-GATE,  a.  Prone  to  run  or  wander  from 
place  to  place ;  vagabond.  [Colloq.]  "  A  ruiia- 
yale  dog."  Carlyle. 

BUN'A-WAY,  a.  1.  Given  to  run  away;  running 
away  ;  as,  "  A  riinawHy  horse." 

2.  Effected  by  running  away;    as,  "A  run- 
away marriage." 

bOnN,  n.      [Hind.]       In    India,  waste   land   or 


deKort ;  a»,  "Thtf'  Runn  of  Cutch" :— written  also  I 

run. 

BON'NINGHEffeAR,  w.  The  working  part,  a«  the 
whceln,  a.\!o»,  Ac,  of  a  locomotive,  or  of  a  ve- 
hicle, in  contradistinction  to  the  body. 

BU-Pl(fg-LA,  n.     [L.  rupet,  a  rook,  and  eolo,  to 
inhabit.]      {Ornith.) 
A   genus   of  South - 
American    dentiros- 
tral  birds,  sub-family 
Piprinm,   or     mana- 
kins.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon, 
orange-colored,    and 
distinguished    by    a 
crestof  feathers  form- 
ing   a    semicircular  Rupicola. 
wedge-like  ornament  projecting  over  the  bill. 
li.  aurantia,  or  cock. of  the  rock,  of  Guiana,  is 
the  best  known  species. 

BU'BAL-I§M,  n.    The  stote  of  being  rural. 


RC-RT-I>1iCAN-.\L.  n.  or  or  belonging  to  a  rvnl 
dean  or  a  rural  (Jeanery. 

RfHA,  H.  (Ztiiil.)  A  i^enuf  of  Jeer,  |;eD«rmlljr 
of  large  sice,  nutiveii  of  India  and  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  Some  iiup|MHti;  H.  Hippftaphiu, 
others  l{.  Ariiluteli;  or  the  umbur,  to  b«  the 
Hippeluphim  of  Aristutlc. 

bCss'NI-XK,  a.    See  Rithkkiax,  Bnppl. 

BCs'l\-cXr-r.D,  a.    {Arck.)    Built  iD  the  at/lo  of 

rustic-work. 

RV-TUK'XI.iSN,  a.  Noting  a  Slarie  net  inbkb- 
iting  Little  Ruwia,  part«  of  Hungary,  A«.,  at 
also  their  language: — written  aico  Htuutak. 

t  BY'AL  (or  re'»l),  a.     Royal.     "  The  court  ryal." 

I'hnticer, 

t  BYM  (or  Tim),  n.  [A.  8.  rim,  loel.  rima,  (Jer. 
r«i'»i,  rime.]  Rhyme;  rime.— -Sm  Rink, Suppi. 
"/(yni  holde  I  but  little  better."  Ckanctr. 

t  BYT  (or  ret),  3d  per$.  ting.  pr.  ind.  of  ride. 
Thus  rgt  thla  dak* ;  UMw  ryt  ikU  c— qtrar. 


s. 


8.     (Chem.)     The  symbol  of  sulphur. 

SA'BA-f§M,  H.  Add.  Sabaism  is  said  still  to  exist 
in  the  East,  especially  near  Bussorah,  under 
cover  of  an  ill-assumed  Mahometanism,  Sa- 
bians,  in  all  ages,  whether  converted  in  part  to 
Judaism,  to  Christianity,  or  to  Mahometanism, 
having  continued  to  worship  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars. 

8Xb'B.\T,  I  „.    [See  Sabbath.]    (Medieeval  Myth.) 

SXB'BOT,  J  A    midnight    meeting    of    sorcerers, 

witches,  and  demons,  held  annually  under  the 

presidency  of  the  devil,  to  celebrate  their  orgies. 

8A'BI-AN,  n.     Add. — See  SABAisitf,  Suppl. 

SXC-CHA-RIM'E-TER,  u.  [L.  saccharum,  sugar, 
and  Eng.  ineter.\  An  instrument  for  analyzing 
sugars  by  examining  their  effect  on  polarized 
light. 

SiC-CHA-RO-Mi' CE§,  n.  [L.  mcckarum,  sugar, 
and  Gr.  iivxrn,  a  mushroom — from  the  property 
posses.sed  by  the  ye;iat-pl;intof  splitting  up  .sugar 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.]  (Hot.)  A  genus 
of  unicellular  fungi,  of  wiiich  the  type  is  S. 
eerevisex  or  Tonilii  eereeisese,  the  ye<vst-plant, 
which  constitutes  the  ferment  of  beer,  flour- 
leaven,  must  of  wine,  Ac. — See  Touula,  Suppl. 

SXC'CHA-BOUS,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  sugar. 

S.Xc'CU-LA.B,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  sac;  sac- 
ciform. 

SXC'CU-L.\T-ED,  a.  Furnished  with  saccules  or 
sacs.  Dana. 

8Ag-ER-D0'T.\L-I§M,  n.  Add.  Priestly  oflSce, 
spirit,  or  influence. 

It  Is  InipotsibIc  to  separate  the  modern  rise  of  «aeerdo(at/«»t 
from  the  antecedent  degradation  of  the  ministry. 

Amer.  Catk.  Qiiar.  Rev. 

SXCQUE  (ssk),  H.  A  loose,  light  cloak ;  a  sack. — 
See  Sack. 

SXC-RA-m6n'TAL.  h.  Add.  *(Eccl.)  The  terra 
u.seil  to  designate  certain  rites  akin  to  the  sacra- 
ments without  being  really  such,  as  confirma- 
tion or  orders  in  the  Anglican  Church. 

SXC-RA-MEN-TA'RI-AN. «.  Add.  (Ercl.)  A  term 
applied  by  ritualists  to  those  who  regard  the 
Eucharist  merely  as  an  act  of  commemoration, 
ignoring  the  doctrine  that  Christ,  in  that  sacra- 
ment, is  the  Christian's  food  and  sustenance. 
By  Roman  Catholics  the  term  is  applied  to  such 
as  do  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

t  SXC'RA-ME\-TiZE,  v.  n.  To  administer  the  sac- 
raments. Fuller. 

S.V'CRE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  lacrer.]  To  make  sacred;  to 
consecrate. 


SA'CRTNG,    n.     Consecration.      "The    sacring  of 

the  mass."  Tennyson, 

SM  T^R,      ]  ,j.     [Probably  the  same  as  L.  Sattir- 

S^^TERE',  j  nug.]     (Teutonic  Myth.)     An  obscure 

deity  by  some  supposed  to  have  given  name  to 

Saturday. 

Saturday  commemorates  an  obscure  god,  SaUre.      Green. 

SAFE'TY-MXTCH,  n.  A  match  that  will  ignite 
only  by  friction  on  a  prepared  surface. 

SA'GA— MXN,  n.  In  ancient  Scandinavia,  a  pro- 
fessional teller  of  sagas,  either  wandering  or  re- 
tained by  some  great  man  in  his  house. 

Three  days  his  Yule-tide  feasts 
He  held  with  bi.shops  and  priests. 

And  hi«  horn  tilled  up  to  ihe  brim; 
But  the  ale  was  never  too  strong. 
Nor  the  aaga-maa'a  talc  too  long, 

For  him.  Longfellow,  i 

SA'GO— PALM  (-pSm),  n.     ( Dot.)     A  name  common  i 
to  two  iMalayan  palms,  (S'n</««  Itevit  and  S.  Hum-  \ 
phii,  the  former  of  which  furnishes  most  of  the  j 
sago  of  commerce.     The  name  has  been  applied 
to  other  sago-yielding  palms.  ' 

SA-GU-E' BUS,  H.    Add.    (fiot.)    A  genus  of  palms,  i 
comprising  the  gomuti  palm  of  the  Malays  (the 
Areng  of  the   Indian    islands,  H.  sacchari/er),  , 
from   which   sugar   is    made   in   the  Moluccas,  ! 
Philippines,  and  Ceylon.     Its  juice  when  fer- 
mented yields  toddy,  from  which  arrack  is  dis- 
tilled. I 

S.\-hXp'TIN9,  »i.  pl.     Sec  NEZ-Pnncfis,  Suppl. 

SAINT-SI'MON-I§M,  n.     See  Saint-Simoniaxism. 

SaIv'I§M,  m.  (Hind.  Myth.)  The  worship  of 
Siva,  the  third  person  of  the  Brahmanio  tri- 
murti  or  triad. 

SAK'YA,  a.  [Hind,  sdkya.]  Designating  an  Aryan 
clan  of  Northern  Ilindostan,  of  whom  Suddhar- 
tha  Gautama,  otherwise  calletl  Sakya-Muni,  was 
born  the  prince.— See  Buddh,  Buddha,  Suppl. 

SA-LAAM',  M.  [Arab.  $al&m,  peace.]  A  Mahom- 
etan salutation. — See  Salam. 

SA-LADE,  H.     [Fr.]     See  Sallet. 

8XL-A-MXN'DR0IP,  a.  [Salamander,  and  affix 
oid.\     Salamander-like.  Dunn. 

SA-LA'Rl-UM,  n.  [L.,  from  lal,  salt.]  (Rom. 
'  Cath.Ch.)  A  box  in  which  the  consecrated 
salt  for  baptism,  confirmation,  Ac,  is  kept.  i 

S.V-l£p',    1  «.     Add.     A  diet-drink  consisting  of 

SA-LOtJP',  I  an  infusion  of  salcp.  with  sugar  and  ! 
cream,  much  used  in  England  before  the  intro- 
duction  of  coffee,  and  still   used   in    France: — j 
written  also  talop,  aallop.  0.  liamb.  j 

SXL-I-CYL'IC,  a.     [L.  inlije.  anlieit,  a  willow— the  ^ 


acid  was  originally  prepared  from  willow.] 
(Chem.)  Noting  an  acid,  now  prepared  from 
phenol,  much  use<l  as  a  <lisinfectant,  and  m»  an 
antiseptic  in  surgery,  as  well  as  a  preservative 
for  meats,  wines,  beer,  Ac,  and  as  a  drug. 

SXL'IN  (or  sa-len'),  h.  [Fr.,  from  L.  •<?/.  aalt.] 
The  valuable  ash  left  after  distilling  vinana, 
rich  in  potassium  salts. — Sec  VixAsae,  Suppl. 

SA-LI'KA,  a.  (Amer.  Geid.)  Noting  the  aecond 
period  of  the  Upper  Silurian  age: — so  named 
from  Salina,  in  Onondaga  county,  Kew  York. 

SXL'I-TER.  »i.  The  commercial  name  for  native 
cubic  nitre  or  nitrate  of  sodium.  It  ia  found  ob 
the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

S.XL'LOW,  r.  a.     To  render  sallow. 

July's  hot  breath  soUam  the  crispy  Belds.        Im»B. 

SXL-0-MQ'N|-AN,  )  a.     Of  or  perUining  to  King 
SXL-0-MON'IC,       j  Solomon. 

This  book  (the  Prorerbs]  Is  M(  all  SaUmumie. 

ifuf.  w.  M.  amm%. 

8.\-L6'PI-.\N,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  aalep  or  aa- 

lop.     "  A  lalopinn  cofi'ee-housc."  C.  Lamh, 

S.\-L6'PI-AN,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Shrop»hir«, 
in  England.   As  a  mohm,  a  native  of  Sbropebire. 

SALSE. ».  [Fr.,  from  Satttiole,  the  name  of  a  place 
near  Modena  where  salses  were  firat  obaerved  : 
from  It.  tnUo,  L.  mUnt,  salted,  briny,  •<f^aalLj 
An  eruption  of  hot  acidulated  mud  from  a 
small  orifice,  often  acconipanie<l  by  the  t-uiirsioa 
of  steam  and  gases,  and  sometimes  by  fiamea. 
Salses  occur  commonly  in  volcanic  district*. 

BXL-TA-T6'RI-AL,  <i.  Consisting  in.  characteritcd 
by,  or  adapted  for  leaping  ;  salutory ;  aa,  **:$■/- 
tutorial  exercises" ;  "Saltatorial  aaimaia." 

Itmma. 

SALT'-FXT.  n.     See  next  entry. 

SXLT'-FOOT  (-fOt).  H.  [A  corruption  of  M/f./a(, 
lalt-rai.]  A  large  salt-cellar  anciently  plaecd 
on  the  Uble,  at  which  a  chief  and  hi*  relaiaen 
ate  together,  to  separate  the  gne«t«  of  gentla 
birth  from  the  common  people. — See  Salt,  6. 

SXL'TIER-Wi^l,  ad.    (Htr.)     In  the  manner  of 

a  saltier. 
SXL'Tl-GBADK.  a.     [Fr..  from  L.  •«/#««,  a  Jeap, 

and  ffradior,  to  go.]     PrograaaiBg  by  laapa,  at 

crickets,  certain  spiders,  Ao. 

8Xl'T!-GR.\DE,  «i.  (ZoHl.)  An  animal  which 
progresses  by  leap* : — speeiftcally,  one  of  a  group 
of  spiders  which  seise  their  prey  by  leaping. 

sAlt'-V.\T.  a.    See  Salt- root,  8appl. 
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SALT'Y,  a.  Aild.  Associated  with  salt  or  salt 
water.     "Mossy  reel's  aud  nalti/  caves." 

Aldrich. 

S.iL'VE,  V.  a.     [L.  interj.,  haiH]      To  salute   by 

addressing  the  word  nalce  to;  to  greet. 

This  stranger  knigbt  in  presence  came, 
And  goodly  salved  tbeiu.  Spenser. 

SAL'VE.  iiiterj.     [L.J     God  save  you  !  hail! 

SA-MARSK'ITE,  u.  [From  S'imarsk,  in  Siberia, 
and  iitli.i  itc,  signifying  mineral.]  (Mi'n.)  A 
mineral,  a  compound  of  yttrium,  erbium,  iron, 
tkc.,  found  at  Miivsk  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and  at  the  mica-mines  of  North  Carolina: — 
called  also  urano-tanUtUte  and  yttroUmenite. 

SAM'BiJR,  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  fine  large  deer  {Rusa 
Aristotelis)  of  Ilindostan,  much  sought  after 
by  European  sportsmen. — See  Rusa,  Suppl. 

S.\-M0l-EDE5',  )n.pl.  (JSthnog.)  A  race  of  people 

SA-MOY-EDE§'.  J  inhabiting  parts  of  Northern 
Russia,  both  European  and  Asiatic,  apparently 
allied  to  the  Lapps  and  Finns,  but  more  de- 
graded than  eitlier.  Johnson's  Cyc. 

SAM'PLE-ROOM,  n.  A  place  where  liquor  is  sold 
by  the  glass;  a  bar-room;  a  grog-shop, 

S.1N-A-T6'RI-UM,  n.  [See  Sanatorv,  Suppl.]  An 
estiiblisliuient  or  station  for  the  preservation, 
confirmation,  or  restoration  of  health  ;  a  hospital 
for  convalescents: — written  less  correctly  sajit- 
tariitm. 

SXN'A-TO-RY,  a.     Add. 

Syn. — Siinnlnry  [It.  sanatoria,  healitig,  from  L.  sano, 
snuiUidii,  to  heal]  signifies  tending  to  preserve,  confirm, 
or  restore  healtli ;  s.oiUtin/  [It'f.  saiiU  tire,  fronj  L.  sanUns, 
healtli]  signifies, simply,  relating  to  health.  "  Snimlory 
niea-iures  were  adopted  on  accuuut  of  the  bad  sanilarif 
condition  of  the  city." 

S.\NC'TE-B£ll,    )  „.  (Eccl.)  ThesameasSAi.NTs'- 

S.\NC'TyS-BELL,  |  BELL,  which  see. 

SAxa'TVS,  II.  (Sacred  Mua.)  An  anthem  be- 
ginning with  the  word  sanctns  (holy). 

SAND'— BLXsT,  II.  A  term  applied  to  a  process  for 
cutting,  dressing,  and  engraving  hard  sub- 
stances, as  stone,  metal,  glass,  &c.,  by  means  of 
a  stream  of  sand  or  quartz-grains  propelled 
against  it.  Johnson's  Cyc. 

S.^N-DE-MA'NI-AN§,  M.  (Eccl.)  A  Christian  sect 
namei  after  Robert  Sandeman,  a  Scotchman, 
who  j)r()pagated  their  views  in  England  and 
A  merica : — named  also  Glasaites. — See  Glassite, 
Suppl. 

SiND'-G.\LL§,  II.  2)1.    See  Sand-pipes,  Suppl. 

SAnd'— HILI.-ER,  n.  One  of  a  class  of  poor  whites 
iniiabiting  the  sand-hills  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the 
whites  who  were  deprived  of  work  by  the  intro- 
'duction  of  slave  labor. 

SXND'-MYR-TLE,  )i.  (Rot.)  An  American  low, 
much-branched  evergreen,  of  the  genus  Leio- 
phyllum,  with  small  white  flowei-s,  found  in  the 
sanly  pine-barrens  of  New  Jersey  and  south- 
ward. 

S.\ND'-PiPES,  II.  pi.  (Geol.)  Cylindrical  or 
pipe-like  hollows,  often  of  considerable  depth, 
found  in  chalk  rocks: — so  named  because  often 
filled  up  with  sand  or  gravel  from  above. 

SXND'-SCR.ATCH,  n.  (Geol.)  A  scratch  or  fur- 
row on  a  rock-surface  produced  by  sand  driven 
over  it  by  the  wind. 

SAND'WrCH.  V.  a.  1.  To  form  into  a  sandwich  ;— 
hence,  to  form  into  layers  like  a  sandwich,  [n.] 
2.  To  insert  between  two  dissimilar  layers  or 
two  dissimilar  objects;  to  interlard,     [u.] 

SANG'HA.  II.  [Hind,  society,]  In  Ruddhism,nn 
order  of  mendicants  foundetUjiy  Ihiddha,  some 
of  whose  members  live  in  lifTOiisteries,  others 
solitary,  as  hermits. 

SANGUEAL  (sSn-gral'  or  sSng-ra-al),  n.  [Etymol- 
ogy doubtful.  Some  derive  it  from  Fr.  «aiii<, 
holy,  and  Celtic  f/renll,  Provencal  yresnl,  a  cup; 
others  from  Fr.  sung  riel,  older  rial,  the  real 
blood.]  In  mediiEval  legends,  the  cup  used  by 
Christ  in  the  Last  Supper,  and  in  which  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  received  his  Wood  at  the  cruci- 
fixion.   It  was  lost,  and  could  be  recovered  only 


by  a  knight  pure  in  thought  and  act,  its  quest 
forming  the  subject  of  several  of  the  romances 
of  the  Round  Table. — Written  variously  yraul, 
yruil,  yrayle,  generally  with  the  epithet  "  Holy" 
prefi.\ed. 

SAN'HIT-A,  n.  [Sansc,  te.xts.]  (Hind.  Lit.)  A 
general  name  for  the  metrical  texts  of  the  Vedas, 
as  distinguished  from  comments  and  specula- 
tions thereon. 

SAN-I-TA'RI-AN,  n.  One  versed  in,  or  devoted 
to,  sanitary  studies;  one  who  promotes  meas- 
ures for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health. 

So  eager  were  the  earlier  sanitarians  to  get  rid  of  refuse  that 
they  advised  the  pouriug  of  abuiuiuutions  of  all  kinds  into  the 
neurest  water-courses.  Dr.  Henry  W.  Ramsey. 

SAN-I-TA'RI-AN,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  laws 
of  health ;  having  regard  to  the  public  health. 
"  Sanitarian  philosophers."  Prof.  Newman. 

SAN'I-T.\-RIST,  n.  An  advocate  of  sanitary  re- 
forms ;  a  promoter  of  sanitary  measures. 

SXn-I-TA' RI-UM,  u.     See  Sanatoiiiu-m,  Suppl. 

SAN'I-TA-RY,  «.     Add.— See  Sanatoky,  Suppl. 

SAN-I-TA'TION,  n.  1.  The  act  of  bringing  into  a 
S(mnd  sanitary  condition;  as,  "The  sanitation 
of  great  towns." 

2.  The  preservation  of  health : — specifically, 
that  department  of  science  which  concerns  itself 
with  the  public  health. 

SAn'NUP,  n.  [Ind.]  A  male  married  Indian ; 
the  husband  of  a  squaw. 

Our  Indian  rivulet 
Winds  mindful  still  of  saunup  aud  of  squaw.    Emerson. 

SXN'SCRIT,   I  a.     Of  or  relating  to,  or  expressed 
SAN'SKRIT,  j  in,    Sanscrit: — written    also    <S'«»- 
scritic,  Sanskritic. 

SAN'SCRIT,  1  ,j.     Add.     Sanscrit  is  generally  be- 

SAN'SKUIT,  j  lieved  to  represent  more  nearly  than 
any  other  language  the  ancient  speech  common 
to  all  the  Aryan  races  while  they  yet  formed 
one  commanity  on  the  table-land  of  Central 
Asia.  Some  philologists,  however,  consider 
Zend  equally  deserving  of  this  character. 

SAN-SCRIT'IC, 

SAN-SKRIT'IC, 

SAN'TA-CLAUS,  n.  [A  corruption  of  St.  Nicholas, 
the  patron  saint  of  children,  whose  day  falls  on 
that  before  Chri.'^tmas.]  The  saint  or  good 
spirit  who  puts  presents  in  the  children's  stock- 
ings on  Christmas  eve.  The  myth  is  originally 
Dutch  and  Flemish. 

SAP'-FAG-OT,  (I.  (Mil.)  A  fascine  about  three 
feet  long,  used  in  sapping. 

SAP'ID-LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  sapidity  or  flavor; 
insipid,    [r.]    "  A  mess  tasteless  and  sapidless." 

0.  Lamb. 

SA'PI-EX-CY,  n.    Same  as  Sapience. 

The  censor  was  authorized  to  erase  such  portions  of  a  work  as 
he  iu  his  sapiency  might  deem  uutit  for  publication. 

Fleishman. 

SA-PIN' DUS,  n.  [Altered  from  L.  sapo  indicus, 
Indian  soap.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  tropical  trees 
and  shrubs,  producing  fruit  called  soap-berries, 
from  their  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap. 
Their  outer  covering  or  shell  yields  saponine. 

SAP-I-U-TAN',     I  „.     [Malay,  cow  of  the  woods. 

SAP-Y-6u-TAN',  j  — Compare  orang-ntan.l  The 
native  name  of  a  wild  ruminant  of  Sumatra  and 
Celebes  (Auoa  depressicornis),  classed  variously 
as  an  ox,  a  buffalo,  and  an  antelope. 

sAp-0-dIl'la,  1        „     „  „       , 

SAP-0-DIL'LA-PLUM,  )  "•     SeeSAPOTA,  Suppl. 

SAP'O-NITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  soft,  clay-like  hydrous 
silicate  of  magnesium,  found  in  veins  of  serpen- 
tine and  cavities  in  trap. 

SA-P6'TA,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  tropical  Amer- 
ican and  extra-tropical  Australian  trees  giving 
name  to  the  order  Sapotaceee.  S.  manimoaa 
(or  Lucuma  mammosnm)  yields  the  marmalade- 
fruit  or  vegetable  egg  of  the  West  Indies.  S. 
Achras  yields  the  West-Indian  sapodilla-plum, 
a  fruit  of  delicious  flavor  much  used  for  dessert. 
— See  Lucuma,  Sup^l. 

SAP'— ROLL-ER,  n.  In  siege  operations,  a  device 
consisting  of  two  concentric  gabions  placed  one 
inside  the  other,  and  having  the  space  within 


'ic, }  "• 


See  Sanscrit. 


filled  with  logs  of  hard  wood,  used  to  protect  a 
sapper  engaged  at  the  head  of  an  appi-oach  or 
trench. 

SAP'RO-PIIYTE,  II.  [Gr.  (rawpos,  putrid,  and  <f,vT6v, 
a  plant.]  (Bot.)  A  general  term  for  plants 
that  grow  on  decayed  vegetable  matter.  Many 
are  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  and  some  possess 
no  roots. 

SAR'CELED,    |  „.     (^ffer.)     Cut  through  the  mid- 

SAR'CELLED,  j  die  : — written  also  aarcellee. 

Boutell. 

SAR'CO-CARP,  n.  [Gr.  trapf,  <rop(c<5s,  flesh,  and 
Kaprros,  fruit.]  (Bot.)  The  name  given  to  the 
mesocarp  of  a  fruit  when  it  is  of  a  fleshy  char- 
acter. Sachs. 

SAR'CODE,  II.  [Gr.  crapKiiiBri^,  a  contraction  of  o-op- 
K06i5^s,  from  (rdp^.  o-apKos,  flesh,  and  elfios,  resem- 
blance.] (Physiol.)  The  jelly-like,  albuminous, 
structureless  substance  of  which  the  bodies  of 
the  lowest  animal  organisms  are  composed;  ani- 
mal protoplasm, 

SAR'CO-DERM,  n.     Same  as  Sarcoderma, 

S.\R-COD'IC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  consisting 
of,  sarcode.     "  Sarcodic  tissue."  Darwin. 

SAR'COID,  a.  [Gr.  o-opf,  crapKos,  flesh,  and  afiix 
oid.]     Resembling  Hcsh.  Dana. 

SAR'COID,  n.  One  of  the  separate  amoebiform 
particles  which  in  the  aggregate  make  up  the 
flesh  of  a  sponge.  Nicholson. 

SAR-CO-LEM'MA,  n.  [Gr.  cripf.  (rapicds,  flesh,  and 
Miifia,  a  sheath.]  (Anat.)  The  tubular  sheath 
of  connective  tissue  which  encloses  each  fibre  of 
a  striated  muscle. 

SAR'CO-LOBE,  n.  [Gr.  trdp^.  aapKot,  flesh,  and  Eng. 
lobe,  which  see.]  (Bot.)  A  thick  and  fleshy 
cotyledon,  as  of  a  bean  or  pea. 

S.\R-C5pH'A-GAN,  n.  A  flesh-eating  animal ;  » 
zoophagan;   a  carnivore. 

SAR'CO-SPERM,  ii.  [Gr.  aapf,  aapicos,  flesh,  and 
arripp.a.,  seed.]  (Rot.)  The  iiiesosperm  or  mid- 
dle covering  of  a  seed  when  it  becomes  fleshy ; 
the  secundine. 

SAR'COUS,  a.  [Gr.  o-opf,  <ropicds,  flesh.]  Fleshy: 
— specitically  (Anat.),  noting  the  contractile 
elements  of  which  a  striated  muscular  fibre  is 
composed. 

SAR-D5N'IC,  «.  Add.  Forced  or  bitter  : — said 
of  a  smile. 

The  ancient  Sardones  were  in  the  habit,  when  they  grew  old, 
of  being  killed  and  eaten  by  their  friends.  Before  their  death 
they  used  to  invite  their  kith  and  kin  to  come  and  eat  them  on 
a  certain  day.  And  they  were  expected  to  smile  while  uttering 
the  words  of  invitation.  But  their  smiles  were  apt  to  be  some- 
what constrained,  aud  even  at  times  ghastly.  "W  herefore,  that 
particular  kind  of  contraction  of  the  risible  muscles  actjuired 
the  name  of  a '*  «ar£^07iic  griu." 

W.  Ji.  S.  Ralston,  Nineteenth  Century. 

s.\r-gAs'so 
sar-gAs'sum 

SAR-GAS'SO-SEA,  h.  (  Geog.)  A  term  common 
to  several  great  oceanic  areas  frequently  found 
covered  with  floating  gulf-weeds  (Saigassum 
vvlgnre  and  S.  bacci/ernin),  of  which  the  prin- 
ci]ial  lies  between  the  Azores  and  the  Bahamas. 

SARSE'NET,  n.     See  Sarcf.net. 

SA'RUM,  a.  (Eccl.)  Noting  the  form  of  liturgy 
(commonly  known  as  Sariim  use)  used  in  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury  and  followed  in  other  parts 
of  England  before  the  reformation. 

SAS'S.\-BY,  n.  (Zool.)  A  South-African  ante- 
lope (Damalis  lunatns),  living  in  small  herds, 
close  to  water.     Its  flesh  is  much  esteemed. 

S.AS-SAN'I-DiE,  I  „.     [From    Snssan,   grandfather 

S.\S-SAN'ID§,  j  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty] 
'A  celebrated  Persian  dynasty  which  existed 
from  a.d  226  to  f)52.  The  jieriod  of  the  Sas- 
sanids  is  the  brightest  in  Persian  history, 
whether  in  regard  to  military  glory,  material 
prosperity,  or  literature. — Written  also  Sassun- 
ides. 

SAS'SY-BARK.  V.  The  poisonous  bark  of  the  West- 
African  tree  Erythrophienin  Gnineense,  used  as 
an  ordeal  in  trials  for  witchcraft,  murder,  Ac; 
saucy-bark. 


1  n.     [Sp.  sargazo,  sea-weed.] — See 

,  J  GULF-WEED,  Suppl. 


A,  E,  I,  0,   U,  Y,  long;    X,  £,  I,  0,  U,  f,  short;    .K,  E,  I,  0,  U,   Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  PAST,  FALL;    HfelB,  IIEB;    mIeN,  SIB; 


SATEEN 

S\-TEtN',  n.  A  kind  of  worsted  fiibrio  for  dress- 
gouti8,  with  a  satiny  gloss. 

SA-TiJR'NI-AN,  a.  Add.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  planet  Saturn.  "The  polar  JSuturnidn  re- 
gions." Proctor, 

f  SaCf  {or  s&f),  a.  [Fr.  »««/,  L.  aalvits,  safe.] 
Safe. 

Uake  a>  ta«/  for  evermore.  Chaucer. 

f  S'Atv  {or  gSf),  prep.     Save ;  except. 

Sau/ his  cap  he  rode  all  bare.  Chaucer. 

SAUL'IB  (sa'lj),  M.  A  hired  attendant  at  a  fune- 
ral. '  Sir  W.  Sfott. 

Skv'ROXD,  a.  Add.  Specifically,  noting  fishes 
whiuh  approach  lizards  in  structure;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  SauroideK. 

sAu-ROlp' E-JE,  )  „.  pi.    {Pal.)     An  order  of  fossil 

BAU-ltOlD' E-J,  )  fishes,  so  called  from  their  ex- 
hibiting certain  sauroid  or  reptilian  characters. 

sAU-nolD-lGH'NITE,  n.  [Compounded  of  sauroid 
and  ichiiite. — See  Ichnite,  Suppl.]  {Pal.)  A 
fossil  footprint  of  a  reptile  or  of  a  reptile-like 
animal. 

sAu-R6p' SI-DA,  n.  pi.  [ffr.  <roOpos,  a  lizard,  and 
o^i't,  appearance.]  {Zuol.)  One  of  the  three 
primary  groups  of  the  vertebrates,  comprising 
the  classes  Anes  (birds)  and  lieptilia  (reptiles). 

8AV-R6P-TER-YQ' I-A.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  (xaOpot,  a  lizard, 
and  irrepuf,  a  wing.]  {Pal.)  An  order  of  ex- 
tinct gigantic  marine  reptiles,  remarkable  for 
their  length  of  neck.  The  plesioiaurua  may  be 
regarded  as  the  type. 

SAU-R& RJE,  II.  pi.  [Gr.  o-aOpo?,  a  lizard,  and  ovpa, 
a  tail.]  {Ornith.)  A  division  of  the  Aces, 
comprising  only  the  extinct  Archxoptfryx,: — so 
named  from  its  having  a  lizard-like  tail,  longer 
than  the  body,  and  composed  of  separate  verte- 
brae. 

t  S\-VA-CI-6UN',  n.  Salvation.  "  Christ  that  starf 
for  our  savaciona."  Chaucer. 

t  SAVE,  II.     [L.  salvia.]     {Dot.)     The  herb  sage. 

Chaucer. 

SiW-P.AL-MfeT'TO,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  dwarf 
palmetto  common  in  Florida: — so  named  from 
its  serrated  stems. 

8.\X-Ic'0-L0US,  a.  [L.  saxuni,  a  rock,  and  colo, 
to  inhabit.]     Dwelling  on  rocks. 

SAX'ON-DOM,  H.  The  rule  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
or  the  territory  occupied  by  them  ;  that  period 
in  British  history  during  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  dominant. 

8AY-iD',  )  (si-sd'),  „.   [Arab.,  lord.]   A  title  of  dig- 
8EY-iD'   J  nity  to  which  all  the  members  of  the 
tribe  of  Koieysh,  to  which  Mahomet  belonged, 
are  said  to  be  entitled,  but  applied  more  spe- 
cifically to  the  sultans  of  Muscat  and  Zanzibar. 

SBIRRO  (zb3r'r6),  fi. ;  jtl.  SBIRRI  (zber're).  [It.] 
An  Italian  policeman. 

SCAb'BARD-FISH,  ».  {fch.)  An  Eastern -Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  ribbon-shaped  fish  {Lepido- 
pits  cnndritim),  nearly  destitute  of  scales.  The 
flesh  is  said  to  be  good. 

SCAL'A-WAg,  n.  [Originally,  the  refuse  of  a  lot 
of  cattle.]  A  scapegrace;  a  scamp.  [U.  S. 
Vulg.] 

SCALE'-BEE-TLE,  n.  { Ent.)  The  Cicindela  cam- 
pestris,  or  tiger-beetle. 

8CALE'-In-s6ct,  n.  {Ent.)  A  name  common  to 
several  small  insects,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Coccus, 
that  live  on  the  juices  of  plants. 

SCALE' -m58S,  n.  {liot.)  One  of  the  liverworts 
{HepalicK),  of  the  tribe  Juiujermnnniacem,  grow- 
ing on  trunks  of  trees,  moist  earth.  Ac.  It  has 
its  name  from  its  moss-like  appearance  and  its 
leaves  resembling  scales. 

SCAlp,  n.  [T)at.  jchitlp,  schelp,  a  shell.]  An 
oyster-  or  mussel-bed  or  deposit.     [Scotch.] 

SCAlP'-lOck,  n.  A  long  tuft  of  hair  left  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  by  the  warriors  of  some  In- 
dian tribes.  Jiartlett. 
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SCXM'EL,  n.  A  word  occurring  in  Shakopenre's 
Tempest,  Act  2,  Scone  2,  line  17fi  ("  I'll  get  thee 
young  scamels  from  the  rock"),  and  not  ycl 
satisfactorily  explained.  Some  commentatom 
regard  it  as  for  aea-mells,  sea-malts  (sea-gulls) ; 
others,  for  stannels,  staniels  (a  kind  of  hawk 
breeding  among  rocks). 

SCAmp.  p.  a.  To  execute,  as  work,  in  a  superficial, 
insuBicient  way;  to  perform  perfunctorily  and 
dishonestly. 

8CAN'DI-Cm,  «.  [L.  Scandia,  the  country  of  the 
Scandi,  Scandinavia.]  {Cheiii.)  A  metal  dis- 
covered in  1879  by  Nilsen  in  gadolinite  and 
euxenite  from  Norway,  the  discovery  being  <nm- 
firmod  by  Cleve.  It  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 
Br.   Wm.  If.  Greene. 

SCAPE'-WHEEL,  n  The  wheel  in  the  escapement 
of  a  cluck  which  drives  the  pendulum. 

Goodrich. 

8CA-PHAN'DER,  >i.  [Gr.  irKa<(,oi,  a  hollow  vessel 
(from  aKaiTTu),  to  dig),  and  avij/t,  ivSpot,  a  man.] 
The  vessel  or  case  in  which  a  diver,  descends 
into  the  water. 

SCAp'U-L.AR,  11.  Add.  {Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  A  small 
emblem  worn  by  the  members  of  certain  lay 
confraternities,  whose  duties  consist  in  the  reci- 
tation of  certain  prayers  and  the  performance 
of  certain  religious  exercises. 

SCAE'LET,  V.  a.     To  make  scarlet.     [Obs.  or  R.] 

The  ashy  paleness  of  my  cheek 

Is  scarleted  ill  ruddy  flakes  of  wrath.  Ford. 

SCAR'y,  a.     Afraid  ;  scared.     [U.  S.  Vulg.] 


SCATHE,  n.     Same  as  Scath. 

Our  broken  faith 
Wrought  all  thiii  ruin  and  scathe.        Long/eUote. 

SCAV'EN^E,  V.  n.  To  scrape  or  sweep  clear  of  filth. 
[r.]  C.  Kingsley. 

SCEL'I-DO-THERE,  1  „.      [Gr.  .rietAis,  «ri«Ai«<K, 

SCEL-I-DO-THE' RI-UM,  j  a  leg,  and  Sripiov,  a  beast.] 
{Pal.)  A  genus  of  colossal  extinct  mammals 
akin  to  the  sloth,  of  which  seven  South-Ameri- 
can species  have  been  made  out. 

SCE'NA  (sha'na),  n.     [It.]     A  scene  in  an  opera. 

8CENE'-SHIFT-ER,  n.     Same  as  Scene-man. 

SCENT,  n.  &  V.  Add.  The  c  in  this  word  is  ex- 
crescent, being  unnecessary  for  the  sound,  and 
suggesting  a  wrong  etymology.  The  earlier 
and  more  correct  form  was  sent. 

SCfiP'TR.AL,  a.  Sceptre-like;  dignified;  tall. 
"  Large  red  lilies  of  love,  aceptral  and  tall." 

Siciiibiirne. 

SgHfiNK'-BEER,  n.  [Ger.  achenh-hier,  draught- 
beer — schenken,  to  pour  out,  hence  to  retail,  as 
beer  or  liquor.]  Bavarian  pot-  or  small-beer, 
intended  for  immediate  use,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  lager-  or  store-beer : — called  also  shank- 
beer. 

t  SgnllP'NE,  n.  [A.  S.  scypen,  a  stall.]  A  stoll, 
as  for  sheep  ;  a  stable.  Chaucer. 

SCHIl'LING  (Bkll'ljng),  n.  [Akin  to  Ger.  aehellen, 
to  ring,  the  primary  sense  being  a  ringing  coin.] 
A  fractional  money  of  account  and  a  billon  coin 
in  Hamburg  and  adjacent  districts  of  Germany, 
worth  a  shade  less  than  one  penny  sterling,  or 
two  cents: — written  also  skilling. 

sgnTs'TIC  (shls'tjk),  «.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  con- 
sisting of,  schist. 

SgHNEf-DE'RI-AN  (shni-),  a.  {Anat.)  Noting 
the  olfactory  mcmbnine  lining  the  cavities  of 
the  nose,  called  also  the  pituitary  membrane  : — 
so  named  from  Conrad  Victor  Schneider,  a  Ger- 
man anatomist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  • 
first  described  it.  I 

It  la  to  this  Schneiderinn  membrane  that  odorous  ho<lle«  ' 
must  obtain  direct  access  if  they  are  to  give  rise  to  their  ap-  , 
propriatc  sensations.  Httrlry. 

f  SgHODE  (shod),  II.      [A.  S.  sceaden,  to  separate.) 

Properly,  the  parting  or  shedding  of  the  hair  of 

the  head  ;  the  temple. 

The  nail  ydrlven  In  the  $chode  anight.  Ckauter. 

SCHO-LAS'TIC.  n.  Add.  The  name  given  to  a 
novice  of  the  Society  of  .Tesus  destined  to  study 
with  the  view  of  becoming  a  priest. 


SCLEROBASE 

BCn<V\L'-BOARD  (AAl'Mfd),  n.  In  DrlUln,  4 
biHly  of  |M:n*on*,  wale  or  female,  elected  by  th« 
rate-pity<-rs  of  each  Mhool-dictriet  to  tu|ierin- 
tend  iU.educnlionnl  mattera.  The  bonnl  ap- 
points and  dicmiMM  t«aob«r»,  proviilw  •cbool 
Bccoiumodiition  for  all  the  children  of  tbe  dia- 
trict,  enforces  attendance  of  all  within  Mbool 
age,  preacribes  subject*  to  b«  taoglit,  Jte. 

SCHiVjL'-IN-SPfoT'OB.  n.  In  Briuin.  »  forem- 
ment  official  who  examines  tbe  qualily  of  the 
education  in  the  scbaols  in  his  prtivince,  re|>ort- 
ing  on  it  to  the  edumtional  coinmiltee  of  the 
privy  council  and  to  the  •cbool-boerd  of  eacb 
school. 

SCIKHJN'ER,  n.    Add.    A  Ull  and  eapaeiou  lagetw 

beer  glass. 
S(;n0T'T!SH.  •    |„.       roer.    SckoHi,rk, 

8<;UOT'Tis<;HE(«h<it'tl«h),  I  Scotch.]       A    variety 

of    the   polka  danced    by  a  couple;    also   tbe 

music. 

t  sgilRlGHTE  {,jh  guttaral),  p.  m.    The  nme  m 

SlIKIUIITK,  Suppl. 

SCi'EN-TlST  (si'fn-tTdt),  ».  A  scientifie  pereon; 
one  versed  in  a  science  or  in  several  fcience*. 

SCi'EN-TO-Ll.-JM.  n.  [From  L.  scieulia,  teience, 
on  type  of  «rio/i'*nf.]  Undue  respeet  or  r^krd 
for  false  or  superficial  science,     [r.] 

Those  who  confbund  species  with  race  UfU»n  aU  Ik*  r*. 
searches  of  the  i>a«t.  and  shni  thenssclves  ap  In  tiM  nam* 
coutines  of  a  wlibering  teienMirm.  CtkoUc  Wtrtd. 

SCIn'TIL-LANT,  a.  Add.  Emitting  •cinlill*- 
tions;  glittering;  gleaming. 

Palace-roofs  and  swollea  domes  aprow. 

Like  leinfiUanl  slata«niiles  in  tbe  sao.  AUrich. 

8CI-0-LIs'TIC  (»I-),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  scio- 
list ;  superficial.     "  Seiolistie  tbeorixing." 

Lowell. 

8Ci-5P'TICS,  ti.  [See  ScioPTic]  Tbe  »rt  of  ex- 
hibiting images  of  external  objects  received 
through  a  convex  glass  on  an  extended  surface 
in  a  darkened  room. 

t  Scl^E  (sC'i),  V.  n.     [L.  acindo,  tctMmm,  to  cut.] 

To  cut. 

The  wicked  steel  tcUtd  deep  \»%»  hit  sM*.        Fmlrlmx. 
SCIS-SI-PAR'I-TY.  n.     [L.  acindo,  •ciomm.  to  split, 

and  pario,  to  produce.]     ( Biol.)     Same  as  Fis- 

SIPARITY,  FlSSIPARISM. 

SCl?'§OR-TAIL  (gi«'i^r-ai),  «.  {Omitk.)  The 
name  given  to  the  swallow-tailed  or  Savannah 
flycatcher  {Muaeicapn  forficata),  from  its  long 
forked  tail,  which  it  opens  and  shuts  like  a  pair 
of  scissors. 

BCI-i'RI-DX  (sr-),  n.  pi.  [L.  •riMni«.  a  squirrel, 
and  termination  id$e,  from  Gr.  patrouyuiic  li^i. 
— See  Scii'RLR,  Suppl.]  (Zitol.)  The  squirrel 
family : — a  group  of  rodents  spread  over  all  tbe 
world  except  Australasia  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  comprising  the  squirrels,  marmots,  prairie- 
dogs,  woodchucks,  Ac. 

SCI-VRVS,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  ffxisvpot,  properly  shadow- 
tail,  hence  squirrel — vkm,  a  shadow,  and  w^i,  a 
tail.]  {Zool.)  Tbe  squirrels: — a  genus  of  ar- 
boreal rodents,  abundnnt  both  in  the  Old  and 
in  the  New  World.  distlngiiii>he<l  by  their  very 
narrow  lower  incisors  and  tbeir  long  busby  tails. 
They  feed  on  nuts. 

t  SCL.\f  N'DBK  (or  AUn'dr).  n.  [Fr.  etdsmdrt. 
Old  Fr.  escaudle.  from  \t.  aenmdatum.  Tbe  I  U 
intercalate*!,  and  the  df  of  the  old  French  be- 
comes dr  in  modern  French  and  in  English.] 
Slander;  ill  fame:  scandal.  "  Sclau»dre  of 
Walter  wide-spread."  Ckameer, 

anr  V  v     1 

sclXve  I  <'*"'^'  *•    ^*"'  "  ®"'''  ^""' 
8rL.\-Vg'N^-.5N.  n.  Jt  a.    Same  as  Si.AVO!«i*>i. 

80I-E-RftN"CHT4(<.  \  {A\f-Ttntfkfm^).    •.       [Gr. 

SKLE-U£N'(?Hy-MA  |  a«Avo«.  dry.  haid,  andlyxv- 
fia.  infusion,  tissue.]  {Physiol.)  A  term  applied 
(a)  to  the  hard  woody  fibre  of  plant*;  (i)  to  tbe 
calcareous  tissue  of  a  growing  coral. 

8CLftB'<>B.^SK,  n.  (ZoHI.)  The  hard  cbitinona 
or  ciilt^reous  material  which  forms  the  solid 
central  axis  of  the  common  stem  of  tbe  red 
coral,  which  is  invested  by  tbe  soft  parte  or  «e- 
nosaro  of  the  animal  :—«aned  also /o«(- 
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SECTIONALISM 


SCL£B-0-BA'SIC,  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
soierobiise. 

SCLEU'0-DKRM,  «.  Add.  (Zool.)  A  name  for 
tlie.o>»riiiluiu  deposited  witliin  the  tissue  of  cer- 
tain Actinozoa: — called  also  tissue-secretion. 

SCL£R-0-DER'MIC,      I  „.     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

8CLKU-{_)-DER'M0CS,  j  the  scleroderuis ;  having  a 
rougli,  hard  skin. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  scleroderm 
or  corallutn. 

S(;L6R-0-DER'MiTE,  1  „.     (Zool.)     (a)  The  hard 

SKL£R-(_)-DER'MiTE,  J  calcareous  skeleton  of  a 
crustacean.  (6)  The  coral  formed  within  the  tis- 
sues of  the  Actinozoa  or  reef-building  polypes. 

SCL£r'0-SKEL'E-TON,    I  „.       [Gr.  (ritAr,pds,   hard, 

SKLER'0-SKEL'E-TON,  j.and  Eng.  skeleton.] 
(Aniit.)  A  collective  name  applied  by  Owen  to 
the  hard,  tendinous  tissues  enclosing  and  pro- 
tecting organs. 

SCLE'BOIJS,  'I.  [Gr.  <7<cA»)po9,  hard.]  Hard  or  hard- 
ened, as  tendinous  tissue  ;  bony.  Dana. 

t  SCOLE  {or  skOl'?),  n.     [Old  Fr.  escole.]     School. 

t  SCOLE  {or  skOl'g)  ,  v.  n.     To  go  to  school. 

Day  by  day  to  acole  was  his  wone.  Chaucer. 

SCO-LEQ'I-DA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  aKiiiKu)^.  a  worm,  and 
patronymic  termination  iilx.\  {Z/ol.)  A  class 
of  annuloiils  characterized  by  a  water-vascular 
systeui,  and  comprising  the  flat-worms,  thread- 
worms, and  rotifers.  Many  of  the  meuibers  are 
internal  parasites. 

SCO'LfiX,  /»,  [Gr.]  {Zool.)  The  embryonic  stage 
of  a  tape-worm,  formerly  known  as  a  cystic 
worm. 

t  SCOL-feVE'  (for  sound  of  e^,  see  Fey,  Suppl.),  v.  n. 

To  attend  school  ;   to  study. 

Bu-iily  gan  for  the  souls  to  pray 

Of  those  that  gave  him  wherewith  to  scoleye.  Chaucer. 

SCOM'FISH.  V.  n.  or  v.  a.  [Probably  a  corruption 
of  disco injit.}    To  suffocate;  to  smother  ;  to  stifle. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 
SCON,  ■)  ,1.  In  Scotland,  a  thin  flexible  cake 
SCONE,  j  made  of  wheat  or  barley  flour. 

SCDNCE,  n.     Add.     1.  A  fragment  of  an  ice-floe. 
2.  {Arch.)     Same  as  Squinch.     In  this  sense 

written  also  sconcheon. 
SCOTCH,  n.     A  drag  or  brake  applied  to  a  wheel 

in  descending  a  declivity. 
8C5t'0-SCOPE,  h.   [Gr.cT/coros,  darkness,  and  aKoneia, 

to  see.]     An  old  instrument  for  showing  objects 

in  the  dark.  Pepys. 

SCOTS'MAN,  ;i.    Same  as  Scotchman. 

SCODN'DREL-DOM,  n.  The  quality  or  practices  of 
a  scoundrel ;  the  rule  of  scoundrels  ;  scoundrels 
collectively  ;  rascality.  "  High-born  scoundrel- 
dom."  Froude. 

SCOOR,  n.     Diarrhoea,  as  in  cattle. 

SCOUT,  «.  Add.  The  ac^  of  scouting  or  spying. 
[Colloq.]     "  The  rat  is  on  the  scout."       Cowper. 

SCRXM'BLE,  v.  ci.  To  mix  in  a  confused  manner 
while  being  cooked,  as  eggs. 

SCRXp'PI-LY,  rtfZ.  By  or  in  scraps;  in  small  por- 
tions. "Turning  to  some  of  the  famousest  pas- 
sages [of  Chapman's  Homer]  as  we  had  scrappily 
known  them  in  Pope's  version." 

Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke. 

SCREAM'ING  (skrem'jng),  a.  Causing  to  scream, 
as  with  laughter  or  delight;  as,  "A  screaming 
farce."     [Vulg.] 

SCREEN'ING.5,  n.  pi.  Anything  that  passes  through 
the  screen  or  sieve: — generally  npplied  to  what 
is  of  less  value  than  that  which  is  retained,  a«  to 
the  small  of  coal,  or  smalls,  the  inferior  wheat 
removed  by  the  screen  and  fans,  Ac. 

SCKEW'ING  (skru'mg),  a.  Oppressive;  h.ard ;  ex- 
actin.^.  ''  Whose  serewinr/,  iron-handed  admin- 
istration is  the  boast  of  the  parish."        Hotcitt. 

SCREW'-PiLE.?  (skru-),  n.  pi.  Piles  used  to  sup- 
port light-houses  : — so  named  because  they  are 
screwed  into  the  recks,  or  other  material  on 
which  the  buildings  are  founded,  instead  of 
being  driven  like  ordinary  piles. 


SCREW'-PLATE,  )i.  {Mech.)  A  plate  of  metal 
having  perforations  screwed  in  the  inside  by 
which  external  screws  are  fashioned. 

SCREW'-TAP  (skru),  n.  {.Mech.)  A  tapering  ex- 
ternal screw  used  for  forming  internal  screws, 
as  in  a  screw-plate,  ite. 

SCRIB'BLER,  n.  Add.  A  machine  for  scribbling 
wool :  a  scribbling-machine,  which  see,  Suppl. 

SCRlB'BLING-M.\-gHiNE,  n.  In  a  wool-carding- 
fuctory,  a  series  of  cylinders  clothed  with  cards 
or  wire  brushes,  working  upon  one  another,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  disentangle  the  wool  and 
draw  out  the  fibres: — called  also  scribbler. 

SCRIPT,  n.     Add.     Written  characters;  writing. 

1  have  not  wit  to  speak  beyond  the  books, 

And  time  batli  blurred  their  script  aud  ancient  sense. 

Edwin  Arnold. 

SCRIP-TO' ni-ijM,  n.  [L.  scriptorius,  of  or  per- 
taining to  writing.]  The  writing-room  or  study 
of  a  religious  house. 

Pilgrims  from  the  East,  and  papal  agents,  brought  news  of 
foreign  events  to  his  scriptorium  at  St.  Albans.  Green. 

SCRITCH,  n.     A  screech,     [u.] 

Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  scritch. 

For  wtiat  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch?  Coleridge. 

SCBOG'GY,  a.  1.  Abounding  in  scrog  or  under- 
wood. 

2.  Of  the  character  of  scrog ; — hence,  stunted ; 
twisted. 

SCnoPH-U-LA-RI-A' CE-JE,  v.  pi.  [So  named  by 
Linnaeus  from  their  supposed  use  in  the  cure  of 
scrofula.]  {Hot.)  The  ligworts  : — a  large  order 
of  monopetalous,  dicotyledonous  plants,  mostly 
herbaceous,  all  bitterish,  and  some  narcotic  and 
poisonous.  It  comprises  nearly  seventy  genera, 
generally  distributed  over  the  world.  Some,  as 
Antirrhinum  and  Pentstemon,  are  well-known 
garden-flowers. 

SCRUB,  n.  [A  form  of  shrub.']  1.  {Bot.)  Low- 
growing  hard-wood;  dense  underwood. 

2.  One  of  the  common  breed  of  cattle  in  a  dis- 
trict.    [Colloq.] 

SCRUB'BY,  a.  Add.  Covered  with  scrub  or  dense 
underwood. 

The  hills  were  covered  with  a  dense  scruhhy  bush. 

Alfred  R.  Wallaee. 

SCRUB'— OAK  (skrub'ok),  n.  A  name  common  to 
several  species  of  oak  of  low  growth. 

t  SCRY  (oj- 8kr5),  17.  a.  To  descry.  "Two  shep- 
herd's curs  had  scryde  a  ravenous  wolf." 

Spenser. 

f  SCRYME  {or  skrem),  v.  n.  [Fr.  escrimer,  to  fence.] 
To  fence.  "Some  new-fangled  French  devil's 
device  of  scryming  and  foining."      C.  Kingeley. 

SCUD,  V.  n.     Add.     To  run  swiftly  and  lightly. 

Beside  a  pleasant  dwelling  ran  a  brook, 

Scudding  along  a  narrow  channel,  Bryant. 

SCUN'NER,  n.  &  v.     Same  as  Skunner,  Suppl. 

SCUP'PER-NONG,  n.  A  variety  of  the  American 
muscadine  or  Southern  fox-grape  ( Vitis  rul- 
pina),  found  both  cultivated  and  wild  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Florida. 

SCtJTCH'ER,  n.     Same  as  Scutch. 

SCYTHE'-WHET,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of 
American  thrush,  so  named  from  the  metallic 
ring  of  its  note  : — known  also  as  Wilson's  thrush. 

My  Valk  nnder  the  pines  would  lose  half  its  summer  charm 
were  I  to  miss  that  shy  anchorite,  the  Wilson's  thrush,  nor  hear 
in  haying-time  the  metallic  ring  of  his  song,  that  justifies  his 
rustic  name  of  icythe-whet.  Lowell. 

SCYTH'I-AN,  a.  Add.  Scythian  lamb.—^ee  Babo- 
METZ. 

Se.     {Chem.)     The  symbol  of  selenium. 

[A.  S.  seon.]    [pret.  seyj 


t  SE.  1  r.  a.  &  V.  n. 

fSE'EN,    U.  p.  SEVN.] 
t  SEN,       J      1.  To  see. 


There  may  he  teen  the  large  wounds  wide.      Chaucer. 
2.  To  be  seen  ;  to  seem  ;  to  appear ;  to  look. 

Her  list  not  .  .  .  unfestlich  [jaded]  for  to  se.     Chaucer. 

SEA'-CAT,  n.     Same  as  Catfish,  2. 

SEA'— FAN,  n.  {Zool.)  A  name  given  to  zoo- 
phytes of  the  genus  Gorgonia,  from  the  shape  of 
their  polypidom. 

SEA'— FERN,  n.  {Zool.)  A  name  given  to  a  kind 
of  coral,  from  its  resemblance  to  fern. 


SE.\'-GO-ING,  a.  Going  to  sea;  seafaring :— es- 
pecially, noting  a  vessel  that  makes  over-sea 
voyages,  as  distinguished  from  a  coasting-vessel. 

SEA'-GRAPE,  n.  A  popular  name  for  the  sar- 
gassum  or  gulf- weed. 

SEA'-iSL-AND  (-I-land),  a.  Noting  a  fine  sort  of 
cotton  grown  on  the  sea-islands  on  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia;  long-staple. — See 

LONG-STAPLK,  Suppl. 
SEAL,   V.  a.     Add.      In    the   Mormon    Church,  to 
designate  or  set  apart  as  a  second  or  succeeding 
wife  ;  to  make  over  as  a  polygamous  wife. 

People,  according   to  Mormon   technology,  are  married   for 
time,  but  sealed  for  eternity.  Hyde. 

SEA'-LOUSE,  H.     See  Fish-louse,  Suppl. 

SEA'-MAT,  j».  (Zool.)  One  of  the  two  sections 
of  coral-building  niolluscoids  constituting  the 
class  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa,  the  other  section 
being  the  sea-mosses. 

SEA'-MOSS-E.'J,  >i.  ^;.  {Zool.)  A  section  of  coral- 
building  Uiolluscoids  'which,  with  the  sea-mats, 
constitute  the  class  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa. 

SE'ANCE,  n.  Add.  Among  Spiritualists,  a  sitting 
fur  tlie  purpose,  or  professed  purpose,  of  holding 
intercourse  with  spirits. 

SEAP'AQE  (85p'ij),  n.  What  drains  out  from  a 
moist  lieap;  liquid  refuse;  leakage.  "Sewage 
and  seapage."  Johnson. 

SEA'-SNIPE,  n.    "(Onii^A.)— See  DuNLiN,  Suppl. 

SEA'-SPi-DER§,  n.  2>l-  {Zool.)  A  family  {Mai- 
ada:)  of  crabs,  in 
which  the  legs  are 
long  and  hairy,  and 
the  back  usually  cov- 
ered with  spines  and 
hair.  Onespecies  (Zt- 
binia  canaliculata) 
is  common  on  the 
American  coasts,  and 
is  said  to  frequent 
the   oyster-beds  and  Sea-spider, 

devour  oysters. — Called  also  spider-crabs 

SEA'-SiJR-gfEON  (-sUr-jun),  n.    Add.   (Ich.) 
of  the  Caribbean   Sea  {Acauthurus  ch 
so   called   from  the  sharply-pointed  and   keen- 
edged  spine  on  the  side  of  its  tail,  which  cuts 
like  a  surgeon's  lancet. 

SEA'-TXNG,  11.  An  edible  sea-weed;  tangle. 
"  Their  nest  of  sedge  and  sea-tang." 

Longfellow. 

SEAX  (syax  or  Mix),  n.  A  short  broad  dagger  worn 
at  the  girdle  by  the  ancient  Saxons,  whence 
probably  their  name. 

SE'CAN-CY,n.  Cutting;  division;  as,  "The  point 
of  secancy  of  two  lines  crossing  each  other." 

SE-CESH',  n.  A  cant  term  for  one  who  seceded 
from  the  Union  in  1860-61;  a  secessionist: — 
used  also  adjectivally;  as,  "The  secesh  army." 
[U.  S.] 

SE-CES'SION  (se-sfsh'un),  n.  Add.  {Amer.  Hist.) 
A  term  specifically  applied  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Confederate  Southern  slave  states  from  the 
Union  in  1860-61. 

SE-CES'SION-IST  (se-sesh'ijn-Ist),  n.  One  who  se- 
cedes : — sj)ecilically  (  U.  S.  Pol.),  one  who  main- 
tains the  right  of  a  state  to  secede  from  the 
union  of  the  United  States  at  its  will ;  one  who 
voted  for  or  supported  secession  in  1860-61. 

SE-CES'SION-IST,  a.     Of  or  relating  to  secession. 

SEC'OND-A-RY,  a.  Add.  Noting  a  school  inter- 
mediate between  a  primary  and  a  grammar 
school.     [U.  S.] 

f  SE'CRE,  a.     Secret.     "  Secre  needs."      Chaucer. 

SfiC'RE-T.\-RI-AT,  or  SEC-RE-TA'RI-AT,  n.  The 
department  or  office  of  a  secretary  ;  secretariate. 


SE-CRE'TIVE,  a.  Disposed  to  secrete;  character- 
ized by  secretiveness;  as,  "*S'ecre<iyc  habits." 

SEC-TIL'I-TY,  H.  The  property  of  being  easily 
sliced  into  pieces. 

SfiC'TION-AL-I^M,  «..  Sectional  feeling  ;  a  prefer- 
ence for  one  section  of  a  country  over  others. 


A  fish 
rurgus) 


A,  E,  i,  6,  U,  Y,    long ;    A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;    A,   E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    H^IB,  HEE;    mIeN,  SIR; 
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SEPARATBIX 


t  Sfe'EN,  V. 
SEEP,  V.  H. 

SEEP,  V.  a. 
potatoes. 

SEEP'y,  a. 


8fiCT'I§M,  »«     f^oct-feeling;  sectarianigm.     [r.] 

SftCT'IST,  II.     One  devoted  to  a  sect;  a  sectarian. 

8|:OT0'R!-AL,  rt.  Adapted  for  cutting.  Sectorial 
teeth,  tlio  fourth  |)rcinolar  teelli  ot°  the  dog,  so 
called  because  the  premolars  of  the  lower  jaw 
bite  like  scissor-bladea  against  those  of  the 
upper. 

SfiC'U-LAB-TST,  n.  One  devoted  to  secularism: — 
speoilicaily,  one  who  rejects  every  form  of  re- 
ligion ;  one  who  opposes  the  teaching  of  re- 
ligion in  schools. 

SE-dOc'TRESS,  »;     A  female  who  seduces. 

SEED'I-Nftss,  n.  [See  Sbedv,  Suppl.]  The  state 
of  being  seedy;  shnbbiness;  the  state  of  feel- 
ing, or  appearing,  wretched.  [Colloq.  or  Slang.] 
"  Lord  Braokeshaw,  a  middle-aged  peer  of 
aristocratic  teedineas."  George  Eliot.  "  Seedi- 
ness  after  a  debauch."  Prof.  Blackie. 

SEED'-PLXT,  n.     Same  as  Seed-plot. 

SEED'-WOOIi,  «.     In  the  Southern  States,  cotton 

not  cleared  of  its  seeds. 
SEED'Y,  a.     Add.     [Because  vegetables  that  have 

run  to  seed  are  commonly  thin  and  destitute  of 

sap  and  nutritious  properties.]    Poverty-struck; 

shabby  ;  wretched ;  weakly.    [Colloq.  or  Slang.] 

t  SEEKE   I  ^^^^'  "•     ^^'  ^'  '^""'^     ^^^^' 

The  holy  blissful  niart3T  .  .  . 

That  th'eiu  hath  holpeu  when  Chat  the;  were  teek. 

Chaucer. 
I.  &  V.  n.     See  Se,  Suppl. 

To  drain  or  ooee  out  slowly ;  to  sipe. 
[Scotch  dh  U.  S.] 
To  strain  ;    to  drain ;    as,  "Seep  the 
[Scotch  id  U.  S.] 

Oozy  : — said  of  ill-drained  ground. 
[Scotch  &  U.  S.] 
t  Sktl  (sat),  pret.     Sat. 

This  goddess  (Diana]  on  a  hart  full  high  sect.    Chaucer. 
SfiG-MEN-TA'XION,  n.      Add.       {Phijtiol.)       The 
mode  or  process  of  division  or  furrowing  pecu- 
liar to  the  original  egg-uell  in  the  process  of  its 
development. 
S£g'MEN'T-ED,  a.     Divided  into,  or  consisting  of, 
segments.  '' Segmented a&Ws."  Prof,  A.  Thomson. 
SEGNO  (sau'yo),  u.     [It.,  a  sign.]    A  musical  sign, 
marked  #. 

Al  seyiio,  a  direction  to  return  to  the  sign. 
Dal  segno,  a  direction  to  repeal  from  the  sign. 
SEG'RE-GATE,  v.  n.  To  separate,  or  become  sep- 
arated, from  others  or  from  a  mass,  and  unite  or 
concrete  under  new  conditions  : — said  especially 
of  the  elements  of  a  crystal,  &o. 

SfiG-RE-GA'TION,  II.  Add.  (Mining.)  An  aggre- 
gation of  ore  of  an  irregular  form,  but  of  definite 
limits. 

Sfe-GUt-DILLE'  (aa-ge-dc-l'),  h.  [Fr.  seguedille; 
Sp.  seguidilla.]  A  merry  Spanish  tune  and 
dance. 


sMgH  (see  Fey,  Suppl.),  pret.  of  se.     Saw. 

When  this  good  man  eeigh  that  it  was  so.        Chaucer. 
8EIGN'I0R-AL-TY  (sC-n'yvr-al-tf),  n.    The  authority 

or  territory  of  a  seignior. 
SEIGN'I0R-Y(8:'u'yvr-f),n.  Add.    In  the  mediaeval 

Italiiiii   republics,  the  constituted  authorities; 

the  municipal  council ;  the  signiory. 

The  teigniorji  of  Florence  recalled  a  porttOD  of  the  exile*, 
excepting  Dante,  however,  by  name.  Lowell. 

SEIS'MAIi  (sls'mjl),  |  „.  [Gr.  <rei<r»i(5«,  an  earth- 
SEiS'MIC  (sTs'mjk),  j  quake,  from  otiia,  to  move.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  produced  by,  an  earth- 
quake; as,  "  Seismnl  undulations";  "Seismic 
area."  Seismic  vertical,  the  point  on  the  earth's 
surface  directly  over  the  centre  of  energy  of  a 
volcano. 

SEIS'MO-GRXPH  (sis'mri-graf),  n.  An  instrument 
or  apparatus  for  registering  the  strength  and 
movements  of  earthquakes. 

8Ei8-MO-GRX.PH'IC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
seismograph  or  seismography. 


SEiS  mSg'RA-PHV.  »i.     The  art  of  registering  the 

shocks  and  undulations  of  earthquakes. 
SEIS-MOl'O-^IsT,  II.     One  skilled  in  seismology. 

Our  leading  teitmologltt.  Mallet,  lajrt  down  lb«  rale,  "  with- 
out water  there  cau  be  uo  erupliuu."  Prttlor. 

SEiS-MOL'(l-yY.  "•  [tir.  ff««rM<K,  an  earthquake, 
ami  Aoyot,  discourse.]  That  department  of 
science  which  investigates  the  phenomena  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 

8EiS-M0M'E-TRy,  m.  The  measurement  of  the 
phenomena  of  earthquakes. 

SEIS'MO-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  o-eitrMW,  an  earthquake, 
and  axoirew,  to  view.]    A  variety  of  seismometer. 

f  SMST  (see  Fey,  Suppl.).  Sayest.  Seistow  == 
sayest  thou.  Chaucer. 

SE-LAyur-.j,  1  n.pl.  [Gr.«rA«x«K,aghark.]  (Ich,) 

SE-LA'CHf-I,  J  A  subdivision  of  the  cartilaginous 
plagiostome  fishes  ( Elasmobranchii),  comprising 
the  sharks  and  dog-fishes. 

SE-LA'CHI-AN,n.  (Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  subdivision 
Selnchia,  as  a  shark  or  a  dog-fish : — less  accu- 
rately written  selacian. 

8E-LfiC'TI0N,  n.  Add.  Natural  telectioH,  accord- 
ing to  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution,  the 
principle  by  which  each  slight  variation  in  an 
organism,  if  useful,  is  preserved  and  perpetu- 
ated, leading  to  the  survival  of  those  plants  and 
animals  best  fitted  for  continuous  existence,  and 
the  gradual  extinction  of  those  not  so  adapted: 
— called  also  survival  of  the  fittest. 

I  have  called  tliis  principle  Natural  Selection,  but  the  exprei- 
sion  orten  used  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  of  the  Survival  of  the 
Fittest  is  more  accurate.  Darwin. 

SE-LED'CI-D^,  n.  pi.  [After  Seleiicus,  a  general 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  founder  of  the  dy- 
nasty, with  patronymic  termination  idee.]  A 
dynasty  of  Greek  kings  who  ruled  in  Syria  as 


tt.    A  JapancM  copper  coin,  of  wbieb  M9 
make  a  liicl. 


wheat  from  southern  elimslw,  rounded  by  at- 
trition in  the  milUtones,  but  nut  ground: — need 
fur  pudilingx,  bread,  Ac. 

t  SEN,  r.  a.  A  v.  n.     S«e  8k,  8upp1. 

sfeN, 

se'nI, 

8^N£0'T|-TL-DK.  h.  [L.  temeHua,  old  am,  rntoi 
tenex,uM.]  Old  ftge.  [«,]  **  JSeHectitude  mtmrj 
of  iu  U)il«."  //.  MHUf. 

t  Sfi.NS,  ad.     Since.     "  In  battle  won  long  •em:" 

SfN-SA'TION-AL,  n.  Add.  Calculated  to  arovM 
seoMition  ;  appealing  to  the  emotions  or  paa- 
sions;  exciting;  sUrtling;  a«,  "A  stHsatiomat 
article  in  the  newspapers";  "  A  •riMaliojia/ novel 
or  oration." 

SEN-SA'TION-AL-TST,  a.  (Met.)  Of  or  perUinlnf 
to  sensationalism  ;  holding  or  teachioK  the  doe> 
trine  that  all  our  knowledge  ia  derived  tbrongh 
the  senses. 

It  ii  a  eommoiiplaM  of  th«  MtntmMemaUtt  tat  fplrttha 
■chool  that  we  are  coaflsed  Is  Ibr  kaawlada*  af  iifecaMBMM, 
and  cannot  rl>e  u>  the  kovwledfr  of  iwwifa.         #V^.  ONrrf 

8£NSE'-RIlf  THM  (-rllhm  or  -mftm),  m.  Tbe  naUM 
given  by  Frofeiisor  Kubeiliioii  ,<iiiilh  to  tbat 
quality  in  Hebrew  poetry  in  virtue  of  which  tbe 
sense  rises  and  falls  through  the  parallel,  anti- 
thetic, or  otherwise  balanced  ineinbera  of  racb 
verse,  known  |>opularly  as  Hebrew  parallelism. 

8£X-SI-FA'CIEXT  (sin-si-fa'rtifnt),  n.  (Physiol.) 
Converting  an  impression  c*>nveyed  b/  tb« 
nerves  into  a  sen-^atiun  ;  sen-tificalory. 

The  epilhrliam  nay  be  lald  to  be  recrpllre.  Ib«  Bcm^abna 
transniiiaive.  and  tbe  Kuwrium  eenm/atitnt.  Btattf. 

SEX-SlF'ER-OCS.  a.  Add.  Conveying  sensation*. 
"  Sensiferous  organs";  " Stntiferutu  apparatos." 

Hmxleg. 


successors  of  Alexander  from  B.C.  312  to  B.C.  65,  \  SEX-SI F'|-CA-TO-RT,  a.    Same  as  Skxbifacikxt, 
whose  era  is  largely  used  in  the  computation  of        oupp' 


time  on  ancient  Greek  uiedals,  Ac, 

s£lf-A-Ban'D()N-m£nt,  «.    See  Abandonment, 

Suppl. 
s£lF-AS-SER'TIVE,  a.   Forward  in  asserting  one's 

rights  or  claims;  confident  in  manner. 

SfiLF'I§M,  n.    Excessive  self-love  ;  egotism,     [n.] 

£Hier»oii. 

SfiLL,  V.  a.  Add.  To  sell  short,  to  agree  to  de- 
liver an  article  sold,  as  stocks,  cotton,  &c.,  at  a 
future  day. 

SfeL'VA^E,  )i.  Add.  A  miner's  term  for  the  thin 
band  of  earthy  matter  between  a  lode  and  its 
walls,  or  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between 
a  lode  and  the  wall-rock. 

SE-MXph'O-rTsT,  n.  One  who  superintends  the 
working  of,  or  operates,  a  semaphore. 

S£M-Ei-5L'0-QY, )  „.     Add.     The  art  or  science 

s6M-I-OL'0-9Y,    I  of    signalling.  —  See    Signal- 
ling, Suppl.     "Officers  skilled  in   the  arts  of  j 
cryptography,  telegraphy,  and  semiidogy."  \ 

Johnson's  Cyc.  ' 

SE3I'I-0F-F1"CIAL  (-pf-ftsli'M),  a.  Half-official; 
having  some  degree  of  official  authority. 

SfiM'I-S.Kx'OX,  n.  The  term  used  to  denote  the 
English  language  from  1150  to  1250.  The 
Saxon  noun-inflections  were  still  in  some  meas- 
ure retained,  but  all  the  peculiar  vowel-endings 
were  levelled  down  to  e. 

SftM'I-STEEL..  n.     Puddled  steel.     [U.  S.] 

8£m'1TE,  ».  A  member  of  one  of  the  Semitic  races; 
a  Sliemite. — See  Semitic,  Suppl. 

SE-MIT'JC,  rt.  Add.  Specifically  (ifrAnoj.  A  liiny.), 
noting  a  family  of  peoples  comprising  the  Arabs, 
Jews,  Syrians,  Assyrians.  Phcenicians,  the  Abys- 
sininns  of  Tigrd,  Ac.,  as  also  their  tongues: — 
written  also  Shemitic, 

SEM-WO-PI-THE'Vl'S,  n.      [Or.  a*iAfit,   holy,  and 
iti0riK<K,  an  apo.j     (JSoiil.)     A  genus  of  Asiatic  ' 
monkeys   having   roiuarkably  long  tails,  short 


Each  wnsiferons  apparalui  cootiita  of  a  raeeptfrt.  a  Iraa*- 
mlanive,  and  a  rens^/leaioty  porliua.  Tkc  M«e«llal  part  ml  Ik* 
firitt  is  an  rpithrliuin ;  of  the  Kcoad.  acnrc-Skna;  wih*  llilrd. 
a  part  uf  the  brain.  Bmtltf. 

8EX-Sl9'E-XOfS,  a.     [L.   •ni«««,  sense,  and   Gr. 

yei'vdai,  to  generate.]    Giving  rise  to  sensations; 

sense-produciiTg  or  originating. 

The  simpleit  act  of  i>en<a(ton  coalalnt  lw«  term*  aad  a  rrte- 
tiou.— the  •en«iti%-e  sabject,  tlic  M>uif<i>*<u  «t^(,  asd  ikat 
masterful  entity  tbe  ego.  Uuttep. 

SSXS'IST,  n.  (.Vet.)  One  who  holds  tbat  all  our 
knowledge  is  derived  from  tbe  senses;  a  sensa- 
tionalist. 

S£X'SI-TIVE,  a.  Add.  1.  Easily  affected  by  ex- 
ternal agents  ;  delicate : — said  of  thing*  without 
life;  as,  "A  sensitive  balance";  "A  srnsiiirm 
thermometer": — specifically  (Phot.),  easily  af- 
fected by  the  chemical  rays  of  tbe  sun;  as,  "T* 
render  paper  sensitive." 

2.  Of  or  relating  to  sensation ;  associated 
with  or  consequent  on  sensation.  "  Stmsiti** 
muscular  motion  excited  by  irritation." 

Ditnrin. 

SfiN'SI-TiZE,  r.  a.  To  render  sensitive  : — specifi- 
cally (Phot.),  to  render  sensitive  to  tbe  chemieal 
action  of  the  sun's  actinic  rays;  to  prefuire.  as 
a  plate  to  receive  impressions  fmu  the  cAmer*. 

s£x'SI-TiZED  (-tlzd).  p.  A  o.  Rendered  sensitive; 
as,  "  Sensitized  paper." 

8£n'3I-T(>RT,  «.     Same  as  SKsaoRT. 

8£X-8L-.\L-IS'TIC  (s*n-ri»u-»l-I»'tik).  «.  1-  Of  or 
pertaining  to  sensuality :  sen.'ual. 

S.  (Met.)  Of  or  pertaining  to.  or  cbaracter- 
ized  by,  the  doctrine  of  sensualism;  as,  "^r«- 

tualislir  views." 

f  SKX-TftXCE'.  ».  Sense;  meaning;  judgment; 
matter  of  story.     *'  Tales  of  best  temtmrr." 

C%omrtT. 
SeNTTCXCB  (stD'fhfna),  n.     1.  Tbe  sUte  of  being 
sentient ;  perception. 

2.  Capacity  for  sensation.  G.  H.  Leir*: 

f  SKN-T^NE'.  It.     [Fr.,  from  L.  seafiaa.]     A  rink. 

"'.K  stinking  se-Mtine."  Lniimtr. 


arms,  cheek-pouohe.«.  and  ischial  callosities: — so    8£p^\.R.\'TR}X.  a.     A  mark  of  separation : — rf*- 
named    from   oomprising    Entetlua,   the  «M>re«l        oJAeally  (Arilh.),  (a)  tbe  dot   separaliag  tbe 


monkey  of  the  Hindoos.— .<ee  Entei.lis.  Suppl. 

s£M-0-LI'X.\,  or  SEM-(.>-Lt'X.\.   ».     [U.  se^molino, 

sand-like  wheat  meal.]     The  fine  hard  parts  of 


deoimal  part  of  a  number  frooi  Ibe  inlegml. 
(b)  Tbe  mark  sepamting  money,  weights,  mml 
measures  of  different  deooainatioas. 


MOVB,  NOB,  86N;   b6lL,  bOb,  bOlK,  ANNUAL,  4,  Frmek.—q,  Q,  ?,  ft,  to/t {  9,  B,  i,  i,  hard,-   &,  *,  •atat f  §  m»  n;  J  m  gi.— THIS,  Ala. 
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SHEATHED 


8E'PI-0-STAIBE,  |  „.      [Fr.,   from    L.    sepia,    the 

SE'PI-0-STARE,  J  cuttle-fish.]  The  internal  bone 
uf  tlio  cuttle-fish,  commonly  iinown  as  the  ent- 
tle-bone. 

SfiP'SiX,  )i.    See  Septin,  Suppl. 

SEP-T^Tf MI-A,  n.  [Ur.  o-tjittos,  putrid,  and  ai/tto, 
blood.]  (Piith.)  A  luorbid  conlition  of  the 
blood  produced  by  the  introduction  of  septic  or 
putrid  matter  into  the  sytftem  ;  putrid  infection  : 
— written  also  aepticsemia.  Uuiiyltson. 

S£P'T.\L,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  serving  as,  a 
partition;  partitioning. 

BEP-TA'RI-A,  H.  pi.  (GeoL)  Substitute.  Flat- 
tened nodules  or  masses  of  calcareous  clay,  iron- 
stone, or  other  matter,  whose  structure  exhibits 
numerous  seams  or  partitions  of  some  crystal- 
lized substance,  harder  and  generally  more  ele- 
vated than  the  general  surface,  and  separating 
it  into  divisions  suggestive  of  sheepfolds. 

SEP-TEM'BRI-,fADE,  n.  (Fr.  Hist.)  The  name 
given  to  the  massacre  of  state  prisoners  during 
the  revolutionary  commotions  of  the  2d  and  3d 
of  Septeuiber,  1792,  and  by  extension  applied  to 
any  similar  massacre. 

t  SEP-TEM-TRI-6U\',  n.  [L.  septem  triones,  the 
seven  stars  of  the  constellation  Great  Bear.] 
The  north.  "East  and  West,  South  and  Sep- 
temtrioim."  Chaucer. 

SEP'TKT,        1  „,     [It.]     (Mas.)      A    composition 
8EP-TETTE',  J  for  seven  voices  or  instruments ;  a 
septuor. 

SEP-Tf-CAifmi-A,  n.    See  Sept^mia,  Suppl. 

SEP-TIf'ER-oCs,  a.  [Gr.  (rijn-Tdr,  putrid  matter, 
and  Ij.  J'erv,  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  conveying 
jjutrid  poison.  "  A  aepti/eroiia  tiuid  retains  its 
virulence  after  being  boiled." 

Nineteenth  Century. 

SEP-TIL'LION  (8f>i>-tll'yuiO,  «•  {Numeration.)  (a) 
On  the  Enijlink  vj/itein,  a  million  involved  to  its 
seventh  poiver.  and  expressed  by  a  unit  followed 
by  forty-two  ciphers,  (h)  On  the  French  system, 
a  million  multiplied  six  times  by  a  thousand, 
and  expressed  by  a  unit  followed  by  twenty-four 
ciphers. 

SEP  TIN,  I  „.  [Gr.  o-TiTrTdf,  putrid  matter.]  A 
SEP'SIN,  J  peculiar  soluble  poison  developed  in 
decouipoijing  animal  matter,  as  putrefying 
blood,  which  when  introduced  into  the  system 
produces. septaemia. 
SEP-TI-NA'RI-AN,  >i.  [From  L.  septimus,  sev- 
enth.] (Eccl.)  The  weekly  officer  of  a  mon- 
astery. 

s£p'TU-OE,  n.     See  Septet,  Suppl. 

SE-QUE'L.i,  n. ;  pi.  SE-QVE'LJE.  [L.]  That  which 
follows  on  anything ; — hence,  («)  a  consequence; 
an  inference. 

Sequela  or  thoughts  suggested  by  the  preceding  aphorisms. 

Coleridge. 

(6)  (Med.)     A  morbid  phenomenon  or  conse- 
quent left  by  a  disease. 

SE-QUOPa  (se-kWJl'^),  n. 
Cherokee  Indian.]  ( fiot.) 
A  genus  of  gigantic  co- 
niferous trees  of  the  cy- 
press family,  comprising 
the  red-wood  and  big 
trees  of  California.  S. 
gignntea,  big  or  mam- 
moth tree,  indigenous  to 
the  western  face  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  often  at- 
tains a  height  of  more 
than  300  feet,  the  stem 
of  one  individual  meas- 
uring 92  feet  in  cir- 
cumference.— Called  also 
Wellingtonia. 

SE-BETN  (a^Tkn),  n.  [Fr., 
evening  dew  or  damp.]  ,^ 
(Meteor.)  An  exceed 
ingly  fine  rain  or  mist 
falling  from  a  clear  sky 
immediately  on  sunset.— T'^Hda/^, 


[After    Sequoyah,    a 


SE'RI-AL-LY,  ad.     In  a  series;  in  serial  order; 

as,  "  Published  serially." 
SER'IF,  n.     See  Ceriph,  Suppl. 
SER-MON'IC,  a.     Of  or  relating  to,  or  like,  a  ser- 

luon;    sermonical.      "Conversation  .  .  .  grave 

or  gay,  satirical  or  sermonic."        Prof.  Wilson. 
SE-R6t'I-N0US,  a.     [L.  serotinus,  from  serns,  late.] 

(Bol.)     Happening  late  in  the  season.        Gray. 

SER-PEN-TIN'I-AN,  »i.  [Eccl.)  Same  as  Ophite,  2. 

SER'VANT-RY,  »i.  Servants  collectively;  ser- 
vants as  a  class,     [r.] 

SERVER,  «.  Add.  1.  {Eccl.)  A  lay  assistant 
to  a  priest  in  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment ;  an  acolyte. 

2.  In  tennis,  the  player  who  commences  the 
game  by  striking  the  ball  over  the  net  to  the 
striker-out. — See  IIand-in,  Suppl. 

SER'VO-CRO-A'TIAN  (-kr<?-a'shan),  a.  (Philol.) 
Noting  a  literary  form  of  Slavic  spoken  in  Ser- 
via,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  South 
Hungary,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia. 

SES'A-ME-GRAsS,  n.  {Dot.)  One  of  the  largest 
and  most  remarkable  American  grasses  {Trip- 
sncum  dactyloides),  sometimes  used  as  fodder  in 
the  Southern  States,  when  better  is  not  to  be 
had  : — called  also  gama-grass.  Gray. 

SfiS-QUI-BA'SIC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  a  salt  con- 
taining one  and  a  half  times  as  much  base  in 
proportion  to  the  acid  as  the  neutral  salt. 

SES'TETTE,  «.  Add.  The  concluding  six  lines  of 
a  sonnet. 

The  first  eight  lines  of  a  sonnet,  technically  the  octave,  seem 
as  if  they  might  be  intended  lor  a  broad  exposition  of  the  mo- 
tive; the  last  six,  the  aeatette,  for  a  special  application  of  it. 
J.  H,  Noble,  Contemp.  Rev. 

s£s'TU-OR,  n.     Same  as  Sestet. 

SET,  n.  In  tennis,  the  best  of  eleven  games.  The 
party  who  first  secures  a  set  scores  a  victory. 

SETII'I-AN.  n.  {Eccl.)  One  of  a  class  of  Egyp- 
tian heretics  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
centuries,  who  believed  Christ  to  be  Seth. 

t  S£th'TH£n,  I  conj.     [A.  S.  siththan,  afterward, 

t  SITH'THEX,  J  for  silh  tham,  since  then,  where 
silh  is  from  the  adjective  sith,  late,  which  is  from 
silh,  a  time. — See  Sytiie,  Suppl. j  Since;  after- 
ward. Chaucer. 

SET'-OUT,  n.     A  display.     [Colloq.] 

seT'-STlTCHED  (-stltcht),  a.  Stitched  according 
to  a  set  or  pattern.    "  An  old,  set-stitched  chair." 

Sterne. 

SEtU-LA,n.  Add.  {Biol.)  A  small  bristle  or 
hair. 

SET'IJl-E,  n.    Same  as  Setula. 

SEVRES— WARE  (sivr-war),  n.  A  very  fine  and  ar- 
tistically decorated  variety  of  porcelain  produced 
at  Sevres,  France. 

t  SEWE  (see  Dronkelewe,  Suppl.),  n.  [A.  S. 
«ea((;e,  moisture,  juice.]  Juice;  gravy:  a  deli- 
cacy ;  a  spiced'dish.  Chaucer. 

SE-WEL'LEL.  n.  [Indian  name.]  (Zool.)  An 
American  rodent  of  the  pouched-rat  family  and 
genus  Aplodontia  {A.  I.eporina),  burrowing  in 
small  societies  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  Ifg  skin  is  much  used  by  the 
Indians  for  robes. 

SEX-IV'A-LftNT,  )  „.     [L.  «e^,  s\x,  and  vnlens,  va- 
8£x'V.\-L£NT,      I  lentis,    p.   pr.   of    valeo,   to   be 

strong.]     {Chem.)      Combining  with  six  monad 

atoms,  as  tungsten  (W'). 
S£xT,  h.     [L.  sextus,  sixth.]     {Rom.    Calh.   Ch.) 

The  sixth  hour,  or  noon,  one  of  the  canonical 

hours  of  prayer. 

SEXIt6-DEQ>I.m6,  n.  A  book  composed  of  sheets 
folded  so  as  to  make  sixteen  leaves : — abbreviated 
into  16mo. 

t  SET?  (for  sound  of  ey,  gee  Fey,  Suppl.),  pret. 
of  see.     Saw, 

This  Maximns,  that  tey  this  thing  betide, 

With  piteous  teares  told  it  anon  right.  Chaucer. 

t  SEYE.  )  (for  sound  of  ey,  see  Fey,  Suppl.),  v.  a. 
t  SE-ifN  I  [A.  S.  secgan.-]      ~ 


I  can  right  i 


To  say. 

>  thrifty  tale  segn. 


t  SEYND  (for  sound  of  ey,  see  Fey,  Suppl.),  p.  p. 

ol' sen ge.     Singed ;  toasted.     "  Seynd  hsicon." 

Chaucer, 
t  SEYNE  (for  sound  of  ey,  see  Fey,  Suppl.),  gerund 

of  seye,  to  say. 

There  is  no  more  to  seyne.  Chaucer. 

SEY-YiD'  (si-ed'),  n.  [Arab.]  Mahomet.— See 
Sayyid,  Suppl. 

SHAB'BLE,  n.     A  kind  of  sword.      [Scotch.] 

Sir  M^.  Scott. 
SHlB'BY-gJEN-TEEL',  a.     Shabby,  yet  retaining 

evidences  of  gentility  ;  seedy, 
t  SHADDE,  1 
t  SHEDDE,  J  ^''^'*  "^  »hed,  v.  n.     Fell ;  poured. 

Such  a  rain  down  from  the  welkin  shadde.    Chaucer. 
SHAfT'ING,  n.     {Much.)      Iron    rods    suspended 

from  the  ceiling  in  factories,  on  which  ])ulley3 

revolve,  by  which  motive  power  is  distributed 

over  the  work. 

SHA'KY,  a.  Add.  1.  Exhibiting  evidence  of 
tremor;  .tremulous;  as,  "Shaky  penmanship"; 
"A  shaky  hand." 

2.  In  a  tottering  condition ;  insecure ;  un- 
sound;  likely  to  fall;  as,  "A  shaky  concern." 

[Slang.] 

3.  Doubtful  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  any- 
thing; not  confident;  timorous.     [Slang.] 

Our  director  was  rather  shaky.  Thackeray. 

t  SHiL'TOW  {or  Bhhl'ta).  Contracted  for  shall  thou. 

This  night  ehallow  die.  Chaucer. 

SHA'MAN-I§M,  n.  Add.  [Pers.  d:  Hind,  shaynan, 
an  idolater  ;  Sansc.  sramana,  an  ascetic]  The 
religious  rites  of  Shamanism  consist  of  an  ad- 
mixture of  sorcery  with  ceremonies  for  the  pro- 
pitiation of  malignant  spirits,  performed  by 
Shamans,  who  alone  have  access  to  the  place 
of  abode  of  the  deities.  In  some  parts  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  Shamanism  is  blended  with  Lamaism. 

E.  B.  Tylor. 

SHAME'FACED,  rt.  Add.  This  is  a  falsified  sjiell- 
ing  through  a  fancied  connection  with  faced. 
The  older  spelling,  shamefast,  is  the  true  one, 
the  element /a8<  being  identical  with  the  Ger- 
man gefasset,  gefasst,  seized,  held,  possessed. 
— Compare  steadfast. 

Shamefaced  was  once  shamefast,  shamefacedness  was  shame- 
fastness,  like  steadfast  and  steadfastness  ;  but  the  ordinary 
manifestations  of  shame  being  by  the  face,  have  brought  it  to 
its  present  orthography.  Trench. 

SHAME'fAst,  a.  Add.  This  is  the  true  spelling. 
— See  Shamefaced,  Suppl. 

SHA-MIR',  n.  According  to  Jewish  legends,  an 
object  which,  acting  as  a  charm,  could  cause 
rocks  to  open,  cut  stones  harder  than  adamant, 
Ac,  by  whose  aid  King  Solomon  built  the  tem- 
ple without  the  use  of  iron  tools.  Sometimes  it 
is  fabled  to  be  a  plant,  sometimes  a  stone,  some- 
times a  worm.  The  same  myth,  with  modifica- 
tions, appears  in  the  folk-lore  of  other  Semitic 
peoples,  as  well  as  among  the  Aryans,  Ac. 

SHAnkh'-SHElL,  n.     See  Chank-shell,  Suppl. 

SIIANK'ING,  a.  Affected  with  moist  gangrene  in 
the  foot-stalks: — said  of  grape-vines. 

shan't.  [On  type  of  won't,  don't,  can't."]  A  con- 
traction for  shall  not.     [Colloq.] 

SHARD'Y,  o.  Furnished  with  shards;  sharded. 
"  The  hornet's  shardy  wing."  J.  It.  hrake. 

SHARK'-RAY,  n.     {Ich.)     A  species  of  shark  :— 

called  also  angel-fish. — See  Angel-FISH. 
SHAW-A-NEE§',  |  „.  pi,     (Ethnol.)      A  group  of 
SHAW-NEE.5',      J  Indian  tribes   of  the   Algonkin 

stock,    originally    of  Pennsylvania,    Ohio,  and 

Kentucky,  now  in  the  Quapaw  and  Sac  and  Fox 

reserves,  Indian  Territory. 
SHAWL,  i).  a.     To  cover  with  a  shawl ;  as,  "  To 

shawl  a  lady." 
SHEAL'ING  (shel'jng),  n.     Same  as  S heeling. 
SHEAPN  (shern),  1  „.     Dung,  especially   that   of 
SHERN,  )  cattle.     [Old  Eng.  &  Scotch.] 

SHEATHED    (shetfid),  n.     (Bot.)     Surrounded   by 

or   enclosed   in   a   membranous   sheath,  as   the 

stalk  or  culm  of  grasses  ;  vaginate. 
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8HE-BXno',  tt.  Same  as  Shebbbm,  Suppl.  [Slang.] 

SHK'bAT,  n.  The  eleventh  month  of  the  Jewish 
s.icreil  year,  and  fifth  of  tlie  civil,  corresponding 
to  parts  of  our  January  and  February. 

SHK-BEKN',  II.  [[r.]  A  place  where  whiskey  is 
sold  illegally;  a  drinking-bouse  of  the  lowest 
kind. 

BHEClCliA,  rt.  [Hind,  chnkra.]  A  weapon,  re- 
sembling a  quoit,  often  appearing  in  the  hand 
of  an  Indian  god,  especially  of  VMshnu,  who  is 
called  the  "  chakra-bearer."  The  edge  is  sharp, 
and,  when  the  weapon  is  thrown,  cuts  wherever 
it  strikes. — Written  also  chnkra. 

He  burled  in  rai;c  his  whirling  weapon  down, 

But,  lo !  the  tlery  ihetkra  to  liis  feet 

Returned.  Southey. 

8H£d,  n.  (Arch.)  A  roof  with  only  one  set  of 
rafters,  falling  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  wall ;  a 
lean-to ;  a  pent-house.  Ency.  Brit. 

8H£d,  v.  ».  Add.  To  fall  down;  to  pour;  as,  "The 
leaves  begin  to  shed." — See  Shabde,  Suppl. 

SUEEX,  t>.  11.  To  emit  brightness;  to  glisten ;  to 
shine.     "  This  town,  theening  far."  Bi/ron. 

SHEEN'Ly,  ad.  In  a  sheen  or  shining  manner; 
brightly. 

SHEEP'-FARM-ER,  n.    A  farmer  who  raises  sheep. 

SHEEP'mAs-TER,    h.       Add.       A    sheep-farmer, 

particularly  a  sheep-farmer  on  a  large  scale;  a 

flockmaster. 
SHEET'-LiGHT-NING    (-lit-ning),    «.       Lightning 

diffused  over  the  sky.     "  Pale  »heet-lit/htiniH/." 

Tennyaon. 
SHfiliL,  n.     Add.     A   light   row-boat,  sometimes 

made  of  paper,  for  boat-racing. 

SH£p'HERD-KIN0§.  n.  pi.  The  title  given  to 
certain  legendary  foreign  kinjjs  of  E^ypt,  other- 
wise ciilled  Hyksos,  who  held  the  native  princes 
in  subjection  for  about  900  years,  their^dynasty 
lasting  from  2547  till  l()25  B.C.,  when  they  were 
expelled.  Their  expulsion  is  contoinporaneous 
with  the  reduction  of  the  Israelites  to  bondage. 
Brande.     Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

SHfe'RI-AT,  n.  [Turk.]  The  sacred  law  of  Tur- 
key. 

The  Clema  declared  that  the  Sultan  ruled  the  empire  as  Ca- 
liph, that  he  was  bound  by  the  shuriat,  or  sa-^red  law.  Under 
thU  decision  there  can  be  no  auoh  thina;  as  civil  govfrnmeut  in 
Turkey.  Civil  law  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  shsriat,  an  1 
the  emancipation  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Poi^u  is  an 
impos»ibility.  Cijntemp.  Rev. 

SHERN,  »..    See  SiiEAnx,  Suppl. 

SHfiR'RY-COB'BLER,  u.  A  popular  American 
drink,  composed  of  sherry,  water,  sugar,  ice,  Ac, 

imbibed  generally  through  a  straw  or  a  glass 
tube, 

•f  SHET,                             I  ,7.    a.  [A.    S.    scytnn,    to 

f  SUfiT'TEN  (shet'tn),  j  shut.]  [pret.  siiette  ;  p.  p. 
SHET.]     To  shut. 

The  Jailer  thttte  the  doors  of  the  tower.        Chapman. 

f  SHIFT,  V.  a.     Add.     f  To  apportion  ;   to  assign. 

To  whom  God  of  his  bounty  woulde  thi/t 

Two  orowni.  Chaucer. 

ShIM'MER.  ».     A  quivering  light ;  a  glimmer. 

The  silver  lamp  dltTused  .  .  .  a  tAimmer  through  the  quiet 
apartment.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

SHIM'MER-ING,  a.  Gleaming  tremulously;  glit- 
tering. 

In  ehlmmering  lines,  through  drooping  plnesi, 

The  stealthy  morn  advances.  Aldrieh. 

SIIIN,  V.  u.  To  climb,  as  a  tree,  by  the  aid  of  the 
arms  and  legs  or  shins: — with  up.  [U.  S.  Colloq.] 

fSHiNE,  a.  [A  formofsAeeii.]  Shining,  "Those 
warlike  champions  all  in  armor  shine." 

Spenser. 

SHTn'GLE  (shlng'gl),  ".  1.  Add.  {Forging.)  To 
squeeze  or  hammer,  as  red-hot  puddled  iron, 
with  the  view  of  removing  impurities  while 
they  are  yet  in  a  liquid  state,  and  converting 
the  mass  into  malleable  iron. 

SIllN'GLER.  ».  Add.  (Forging.)  A  machine  for 
shingling  puddled  iron  and  converting  it  into 
blooms. 

8HIN'GLING-MTlL.  n.     A  rolling-mill  where  pig- 
iron  is  converted  into  malleable. 
SHIn'PLAS-TBR,  n.    Paper  money,  especially  such 


Hs  has  depreointed  in  value ;  a  bank-note  of  lesa 
value  than  a  dollar.     [Slang,  U.  S.] 

SHiN'TO,  I  M.     [Chinese,  shin,  god,  and  Jnp- 

8IIlN'T(>l!jM,  J  anese,  to,  way.  doctrine,  cult.)  The 
ancient,  and  still  un  e.xi.'tent,  religion  of  Japan, 
consisting  essentially  in  ancestor-worship.  The 
Mikado,  or  Tenno,  is  its  recognized  spiritual 
head,  and  its  chief  end  is  happiness  in  this  life. 
— Written  also  Siiito,  Slntoism. 

The  two  great  religlana  of  Japan  are  Shinto  aod  Buppo.  or 
Shuitoism  and  Buddhism.  Amer,  Cge, 

SHIp'-CA-NAl',  n.     A  canal   for  the  passage  of 

ships,  and  not  merely  of  barges, 
t  SniRE'WlCK,  n.     [A.  S.  scir,  a  shire,  and  trie, 

a  precinct. — Compare   bailiwick,]     A  shire;    a 

county. 

SHOD'DY,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  made  of, 
shoddy  ;  as,  "  Shoddy  cloth." 

2.  Not  genuine:  counterfeit;  sham;  worth- 
less ;  as,  "  A  shoddy  aristocracy." 

[Colloq.  or  Slang.] 

SHO-GUN',    ■)  n.    [Chinese,  tsiang-kiiin,  great  gen- 

SHO-g66n',  )  eral.]  The  military  chief  of  Japan. 
In  1 19-i  the  Shogun  assumed  the  secular  power 
of  the  emperor  (Mikado),  and  this  power  his 
successors  continued  to  e.xercise  till  1S68,  when 
the  Mikado  resumed  his  secular  functions.  The 
four  last  shoguns  bore  the  title  of  Tycoon. — See 
Tycoox. 

f  SHONDE,  n.  [A.  S.  accone?.]  Shame;  disgrace; 
harm . 

God  shield  his  corse  from  thonde.  Chaucer. 

SHOOK,  V.  a.     To  pack,  as  staves,  for  shipping,  so 

as  to  economize  space.  [A  lumber-dealer's  term.] 
"I"  SIIOOP, /jret.     [A.  S.  scapan,sceapan;  pret.  «cop, 

sceop.]     Shaped ;    formed ;   prepared ;   created ; 

contrived ;  plotted. 

Be  ehoop  upon  this  queen  to  do  vengeance.       Otaueer. 

SHOOT'ING-IB'ON  (-I'tfrn),  n.  A  fire-arm.  [U.  S. 
yulg.'j  _ 

SHOP'— WORN,  a.  Worn,  cast,  or  otherwise  dam- 
aged by  being  kept  long  in  a  shop  or  store. 

SHORT,  a.  Add.  (Stock  Exchage.)  Noting  a 
transaction  in  which  the  seller  binds  himself  to 
deliver  the  article,  as  stocks,  cotton,  Ac,  at  a 
future  day.  A  broker  or  merchant  who  comes 
under  such  a  contract  is  said  to  have  sold  short. 

Short  transactions  are  a  stumbling-block  to  beginners.  To 
sell  what  you  have  not  got,  and  yet  make  money  by  it,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  metaphysics  that  comes  only  by  education.         Bartlett. 

SHORT'-HOBN$,  n.  pi.  A  famous  breed  of  beef- 
bearing  cattle  originating  in  the  north-east  of 
England : — called  also,  from  their  native  district, 
Diirhams  and  Teesicaters. 

SH0-SH6'NE§,  n.  pi.  (Ethiiog.)  A  family  of 
North-Ainericiin  Indinns  comprising  many 
tribes,  extending  southward  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Missouri  to  Southern  California, 
New  Mexico,  nnd  Texas: — known  also  as  Snake 
Indinns,  and  Snakes. 

SH5t'-GAR-LAND,  «.  (Nant.)  A  wooden  frame 
round  the  gangways  of  a  ship,  for  containing 
shot. 

SH5t'-GUN,  n.  A  smooth-bore  musket  for  sport- 
ing purpo.=es,  Ac. 

8H5t'-L5CK-ER,  w.  (Nnnt.)  The  compartment 
in  a  ship's  bold  in  which  the  shot  is  kept. 

SHOT'-PROp,  n.  [Ger.  pfropf,  a  stopper,  a  cork.] 
(Snitt.)  A  piece  of  wood  covered  with  tarred 
hemp  for  stopping  shot-holes. 

SHOt'-WIN-dOw,  n.  A  window  shooting  out  or 
projecting  from  the  wall. 

SHOUL'DER-STRXP  (sholMer-).  n.  (Mil.  it  A^ar.) 
A  strap  worn  on  the  shoulder  of  a  commissioned 
officer,  bearing  a  device  indicating  his  rank. 

SHOV'EL-FTsH  (shilv'vl-),  n.  (/cA,)— See  Paddle- 
FI.SH,  Suppl. 

SHOY'RIi-nAT,  «.  A  broad-brimmed  shovel- 
shnped  hat  worn  by  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  Englnnd. 

SHRAP'NEL.  I  „.      (Gnnnery.)      A      shell 

SHRXP'NEL-SHELL.  )  filled  with  balls,  which, 
when  fired,  explodes,  projecting  the  balls; 
spherical  case-shot. 
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8RRIKK'-<5^L.   n.     (On,ilh.)    'i*b«   Scop*  Am», 

one  of  the  commonest  owU  uf  Aiacrios. 
tSHKIKVKUhrev).  r.  n,     Tu  sbrive. 
t  SHrIgHTE.  I  (,hr*ght— y*  gMUuml).  prH.     [8w. 
t  SHRYGHTK  )  skrika,  to  »hriek.]     Shrieked. 

Krrr  and  on  ah*  cried  alwaj  aad  ekrpfUt.        Chmmmr. 

SHRImp'^R,  n,    A  fisherman  who  catches  shrimps. 
SHC'CK,  V,  a.     To  peel  the  husk  from,  as  mail*; 

to  husk.     [Southern  States.] 
SHCck'jnG,  h.     [Southern  Sutes.]     1.  Tba  act 

uf  peeling  the  huxk  off;  busking. 
2.  A  meeting  of  friends  to  asfitt  a  neighbor 

in  husking  his  maize. 
8HUG,  r.  n.     1.  To  jog  or  move,  as  one's  bodjr. 

[Piov.  Kng.  d;  Scotch.] 
2.  fTo  crawl;  to  sneak.    "Tbere  I'll  shma 

in"  I'urJ, 

SUC-MAL',  n.    The  name  gireo  in  Arabia  to  the 

hot  wind  from  the  desert. 
8HCnt,  r.  n.     To  move,  as  a  locomotive,  from  one 

set  of  rails  to  another;  to  turn  off  or  go  aside; 

to  turn  from  one  line  of  action  to  snotber;  as, 

"The  train  shnnu" ;  "lie  shunted  into  a  new 

line." 

Si.     (Chem.)    The  symbol  of  silicon. 

Si'ijL-MANG,  or  gl-A-MANO',  11.  A  cnrioos  ape,  the 
Siamanga  syndaclyla,  a  native  of  Sumatra,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  Ac,  allied  to  the  long-armed 
species  of  the  genus  Hylobotts,  but  differing  ia 
having  the  fir^t  two  fingers  of  the  feet  united. 

SIB'|-LAN-C¥,  n.     Sibilance;  hissing  sound. 

LwetlU 

SIB'I-LATE,  r.  a.  To  pronounce,  as  a  letter,  with 
a  hissing  sound ;  to  mark  with  a  cedilla  in  order 
to  indicate  a  hissing  sound ;  as,  "  To  lihilaU  the 
letter  c." 

SlB'l-LA-TO-Rf,  a.    Same  as  SiBiLors. 

sic,  ad.     [L.,  so.]      So;  thus: — often  introdoeed 

in  brackets  after  a  word  or  quotation,  to  signify 

thnt,  though  it  may  seem  strange,  it  is  quoted 

precisely  us  the  author  used  it. 
I  t  st'CER  (se'k^r),  n.     [L.  sicera,  Gr.  rui(p«.  Strong 

drink,  from  the  Hebrew.]     Strong  drink. 

SamsoD  never  •feer  draok  nor  wine.  Chmmc^r. 

'  SIDE'— ARM,  n.    A  weapon  carried  at  the  left  side, 

I      as  a  bayonet,  sword,  banger,  or  dirk. 

SIDE'-LfGUT,  n.     A  light  supplementary  to  the 

main  one;  a  subsidiary  light. 

In  what  we  shall  sar  of  Dance  we  ihall  mde»T«r  aaly  ti  mif- 
plemenl  Miss  Ko»rtti's  inlerprctalioti,  altk  HMk  ■<<■!(■*«■  •■ 
may  have  been  furnished  as  by  twcoty  jtan  af  MaUaaaa 
sludy.  L»mM. 

8I-DE'R0-L!tE.  n.  [Gr.  trtiiipof,  iron,  and  Atfac, 
a  stone.]  (Mel.)  A  term  applied  to  a  meteor- 
ite which  is  composed  chiefly  of  iron. 

SID'ER-O-ST.XT,  m.  [L.  sidns,  sideris,  a  constella- 
tion, and  (ir.  vrarof,  fixed,  from  t«Tv><.  to  cause 
to  stand.]  (Astmn.)  An  apf>araius  otnsisliag 
of  a  mirror  niove<l  by  clock-work,  by  which  ibe 
rays  of  the  sun  or  other  star  can  be  reflected  ia 
a  definite  direction  ;  a  heliostat. 

SiDE'-WHEEL,  a.  Noting  a  steamer  propelled  by 
paddles  and  not  by  a  screw. 

SI-feN'X.5.  ".  [It.  terra  di  Siena,  earth  of  Sienna.] 
An  ochreous  siiicnte  of  iron  nnd  alumina,  fora- 
ing.  when  ground,  an  excellent  pigment  called 
raw  sienna;  when  burnt  it  assume*  a  still  ricber 
orange-red  tint. 

SIGN  (sin),  r.  n.   Add.   To  point,  as  with  the  hand. 

That  Blrael*  of  star*— Brk«M  I 
I  Mmud  aben,  wb«r«  all  ihu  stars  wm  •m*. 

'  KB.  Bnmmlmt. 

sYQ'NAL-IsT,  n.  One  who  communicates  intelli- 
gence by  means  of  signs ;  a  signal-man. 

8lG'N.\I,^LlXG.  a.  The  act  of  making  signals: — 
specifically,  the  art  or  process  of  commnnicating 
with  persons  nt  a  distance  by  tneeas  of  signals. 
Signalling  is  largely  employed  between  Jewell 
at  sea  and  the  different  sections  of  an  army  ia 
the  field,  and  '\f  effeotwl  during  the  day  by  the  as* 
of  flags,  by  sun  fls.'hcs  [see  llRi.ioGRAra],  Ae.; 
during  the  nicht  by  torches,  rariooaly-eolored 
lighu,  Ac. :  during  fogs  by  aa  aaoaetie  iaetra- 
ment,  as  by  the  siren. 
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SIGNALMENT 

SIg'NAL-MSnT,  n.  The  act  of  signalling  or  sig- 
nalizing;— hence,  description  by  characteristic 
marks. 

SIG'NA-TO-KY,  n.  One  who  affixes  one's  signature  ; 
a  signer;  as,  "The  signatories  of  the  treaty  of 
Berlin." 

SIG'NA-TO-BY,  n.  Add.  Of  or  relating  to  signa- 
ture; affixing,  or  having  affixed,  one's  signa- 
ture ;  signing ;  as,  "  The  signatory  powers." 

sYg'NET-ED,  a.     Stamped  with  a  signet. 

SIGN'LKSS,  a.     Without  making  a  sign,     [r.] 

Moved  me  in  secret,  as  the  sap  is  moved 
In  still  March  branches,  eigatesa  as  a  stone. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

SIGNOn  (sSn'yor),  H.  [It.;  L.  senior.]  The  title 
by  which  gentlemen  are  addressed  in  Italy : — 
equivalent  to  our  Mr.  or  Sir. 

SIGNORA  (s5n-yo'ra),  n.  [It.]  The  feminine  of 
Signer : — equivalent  to  our  Mrs.,  Madam. — See 
SiGNOR,  supra. 

SIGXOIliyA  {8Jn-y5-r5'na),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  si- 
gnora.]  The  title  bj'  which  unmarried  ladies  are 
addressed  in  Italy  : — equivalent  to  our  Miss. 

sicN'O-KY  (85n'y9-rv),  ii.  [It.  signoria.}  Lord- 
liness; dignity ;  sovereignty ;  rule;  power,     [r.] 

Among  the  gallery  portraits  of  our  Leigbs, 

We  shall  not  flnda  sweeter  signory, 

Than  this  pure  forehead's.  E.  B.  Browning. 

sIkH.  n.  One  of  a  warlike  race  of  people  in  the 
north-west  of  British  India. 

SI-L£N'TI0US   (sl-len'shus),  a.      Taciturn;  silent. 

Sr-LE'NyS,  H.  1.  {Class.  Myth.)  The  son  of 
Pan,  chief  of  the  Satyrs,  and  instructor  of  the 
youthful  Bacchus.  He  is  represented  as  an  old 
man  with  goat's  ears,  drunk,  and  generally 
riding  on  an  ass. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  monkeys,  comprising 
the  wanderoo  of  Malabar  (.S'.  veter),  so  named 
from  its  venerable  appearance. — See  Wandeuoo, 
Suppl. 

SIL-I-CAT-I-ZA'TION,  h.  (Chem.)  The  act  or 
process  of  combining  with  silica ;  conversion 
into  a  silicate  ;  as,  "  The  silicatization  of  mag- 
nesia." Dana. 

SI-LIQ'I-FY,  V.  n:  To  enter  into  combination  with 
silica;  to  become  converted  into  or  impregnated 
with  silica. 

SIl'I-QUOUS  (sil'i-kwus),  a.     Same  as  Siliquose. 

Si'LO,  n.  Add.  [Fr.,  a  pit.]  (Agric.)  The  pit 
or  ditch  in  which  ensilage  is  practised. 

SILT,  V.  n.  To  become  silted  or  choked  : — gener- 
ally with  up  ;  as,  "  A  freely-flowing  stream  does 
not  easily  silt  up." 

6I-LU'RI-AN,  a.  Add.  Silurian  age,  called 
otherwise  the  Age  of  lurertebrates,  from  the 
animal  life  in  this  formation  consisting  distinc- 
tively of  invertebrate  animals  pertaining  to  the 
Bub-kingdoms  Protozoa,  liadiata,  Moliusca,  and 
Articulata.  Dana. 

SIL'VEE,  V.  H.     To  assume  a  silvery  appearance. 

!{«  melted  Into  purple  cloud, 

She  silvered  in  the  moon.  Emerson. 

SIL'VER-IZE,  t).  a.  To  cover  or  plate  with  silver, 
or  with  a  salt  of  silver;  as,  "  A  silverized  photo- 
graphic plate." 

8I-MABBE',  n.  Same  as  Simar;  "  A  simarre  of 
the  richest  Persian  silk."  Sir  W,  Scott. 

SI-MI'A-DJi,  I  n.  pi.     [L.  simia,  an  ape,  and  pat- 
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Simia.]    (Zool.)    A  subdivision  of  the  Primates, 
including  the  apes  and  monkeys. 

SIM  I-AN,    1  n.     Of  or  relating  to,  or  resembling, 
SIM'I-OUS,  i  an  ape.  Darwin. 

SIM'PLE,  ».     Add.     Used  collectively  for  persons 
of  ignoble  birth  ;  plebeians. 

Listen,  gentle  and  simple!    Listen,  children  on  the  kneel 

E.  B.  Browning. 

In  this  sense  used  also  in  the  plural,  especially 
in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland;  as, 
"  Gentles  and  simples." 
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SIM-PLIS'TIC,  a.  Add.  Characterized  by  sim- 
plicity; not  complex. 

The  facts  of  nature  and  of  life  are  more  apt  to  be  complex 
than  simple.  Simplistic  theories  are  generally  one-sided  and 
partial.  James  Freeman  Clarke. 

SIM-U-LA' CRVM,  n.     [L.,  from  similis,  like.]     An 

image  or  representation  merely,  as  distinguished 

from  the  reality;  a  semblance. 

Beneath  it  nothing  but  a  great  simulacrum. 

Thackeray. 

SINGH,  n.     [Sp.  cincha,  from  L.  cinctus,  a  girdle.] 
A  saddle-girth  for  a  horse.     [AVestern  States.] 
Joaquin  Miller. 

SINGH,  V.  a.  To  saddle,  as  a  horse.  [Western 
States.}  Joaquin  Miller. 

sIn'GLE  (sing'gl),  V.  n.  To  move  at  a  gait  between 
a  pace  and  a  trot : — said  of  a  horse. 

SIN'GLING§,  n.  pi.     See  Low-WINES. 

SIN'IC,  o.  [L.  sinicus,  from  Ileb.  Sinim  (Isa.  xlix. 
12),  on  the  assumption  that  this  word  refers  to 
China.  The  root  sin,  chin,  may  be  from  the 
Tsin  dynasty.]     Chinese. 

SIN-0-L09'I-CAL,  o.     Of  or  relating  to  sinology. 

SI-N0L'0-9IST,  I  ,(.        One    versed    in    sinology. 
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Blot."  Contemp.  Rev. 

SI-NOL'0-g!Y,  n.  [Heb.  Sinim,  China,  and  Gr. 
Adyos,  discourse,  reason. — See  Sinic,  Suppl.]  That 
department  of  knowledge  comprising  Chinese 
antiquities,  history,  literature,  laws,  customs,  <fcc. 

SIN'TO,  1  ^       „ 

SIN'TO-ISM,  1  "•    ^^®  Shinto,  Suppl. 

SI-OUX'  (sg-o'  or  s3o),  n.  pi.  (Ethnol.)  A  great 
family  of  the  aborigines  of  North  America,  com- 
prising most  of  the  settled  and  nomad  tribes 
between  the  middle  and  upper  Mississippi  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  : — called  also  Dakotahs. 

Si-PHON-IF'ER-OUS  (8i-f<,)n-),  a.  Siphon-bearing: 
— specifically  {Conch.),  noting  a  chambered 
shell,  as  of  the  nautilus. 

SI-RE'DON,  M.  [Gr.,  a  siren.]  {Zoiil.)  The  Am- 
blystoma  Mexivana,  the  name  given  to  the  ax- 
olotl  in  its  larval  condition,  in  which  state  it 
commonly  passes  its  whole  e.xistence  performing 
the  functions  of  reproduction. — See  Axolotl, 
Suppl. 

Si'REX,  n.  Add.  {Acous.)  {a)  An  instrument 
for  determining  the  number  of  vibrations  pro- 
duced by  musical  sounds  of  different  pitch,  {b) 
An  instrument  capable  of  emitting  an  exceed- 
ingly shrill  sound,  used  for  signalling  during 
fogs,  «fcc. 

SI-RE'NI-A,  n.  pi.  {Zool.)  An  order  of  mammals 
akin  to  the  whales  and  dolphins,  comprising 
only  the  dugongs  and  manatees  or  sea-cows  : — 
so  called  because  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
dugong  suggested  the  idea  of  the  sirens  of  an- 
tiquity. 

SI-RE'NI-AN,  n.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  Sirenia  ;  a 
dugong  or  manatee. 

SI-R£n'I-CAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
siren  ;  singing  melodiously.     [Obs.  or  n.] 
Here's  a  couple  of  sirenical  rascals  shall  enchant  ye. 

Marston. 

SI-REN' I-DJE,  n.  pi.  [Siren,  and  patronymic  ter- 
mination id«,  which  see,  Suppl.]  {Zool.)  A 
family  of  urodele  or  long-tailed  perennibran- 
chiate  amphibians,  comprising  the  sirens  or  mud- 
eels  of  the  Southern  States.  They  are  true  am- 
phibians, breathing  both  by  gills  and  by  lungs. 
The  axolotl  was  formerly  reckoned  a  member  of 
the  family. — See  Axolotl,  Suppl. 

^'b!h,  n.  [Malay.]  The  pungent  pepper-leaf 
used  in  the  East  for  chewing  along  with  the 
betel-nut. 

SI-SAL',  I  n,     Thfe  name  given  to  the  fibre 

SI-SAL'-GRASS,-^  J  of  the  American  aloe,  used  for 

cordage,  from  its  being  shipped  at  the  port  of 

Sisal,  Yucatan : — called  also  Sisal-hemp,  iatle, 

ystle,  and  henequen. 

SI-SAL'-h£mp,  w.    See  Sisal,  Suppl. 

SIS/AN,  n.     See  SiVAN,  Suppl. 


SKILUNG 

fsis'ciNK,  n.  [Fr.  six-cinq.]  Six-five  :— the 
highest  throw  with  the  dice  with  the  exception 
of  double  sixes.  Chancer, 

SIST,  n.  {Scots  Law.)  A  stay  or  ^spension  of 
proceedings. 

SIST,  V.  a.  [L.  sisto,  to  cause  to  stand ;  to  stop.] 
To  stay;  to  stop: — specifically  {Scots  Late),  to 
stay  judicial  proceedings. 

SIS-Y-PHE'AN,  a.  Resembling  the  labor  of  Sisy- 
l)lius;  incessantly  recurring. 

SIS'Y-PHUS,  n.  {Class.  Myth.)  The  son  of  vEolus 
and  the  founder  of  Corinth,  who,  having  offended 
the  gods,  was  after  his  death  set  to  roll  a  huge 
stone  up  a  hill,  which,  go  ifeoon  as  it  reached  the 
summit,  rolled  down  again. 

SIT,  V.  n.  Add.  To  sit  one's  self  doton,  a  reflex- 
ive use  of  the  verb,  the  subjoined  pronoun  being 
almost  redundant. 

He  sat  Mm  down  upon  his  polished  seat.  Bryant. 

SI-r'-FAST,  a.  [Probably  for  «|■«e-/((«^]  Maintain- 
ing the  same  site;  stable;  immovable. 

'Tis  good,  when  you  have  crossed  the  sea  and  back. 

To  find  the  sit-fast  acres  where  you  left  them.        Emerson. 

SITIIE,  n.  A  scythe.  This  is  the  true  .spelling,  c 
having  been  introduced  into  scythe  probably 
from  an  impression  that  it^  had  to  do  with  L. 
scindo,  to  cut. 

t  SITHE,  or  SITH'E,  n.  pi.  [A.  S.— See  Sythe, 
Suppl.]     Times. 

This  canoun  him  thanked  ofte  sithe  [many  times].     Chaucer. 

fSlTH'EN,  ad.  [A,  S.— See  Seththen,  Suppl.] 
Since;  afterward. 

This  child  Maurice  was  sithen  emperor 

Made  by  the  pope.  Chaucer. 

SITZ'-BATH,  7>.     [Ger.  sitzbad.] 

1.  A  bath  taken  in  a  sitting  posture. 

2.  The  tub  or  vessel  in  which  such  a  bath  is 
taken. 

SIV'AN,  n.  The  third  month  in  the  Hebrew  eccle- 
siastical year,  and  ninth  of  the  civil,  corre- 
sponding to  portions  of  our  May  and  June.  It 
was  the  month  of  wheat-harvest. — Written  also 
Sisan. 

Si-VA-THE'RI-VM,  n.  [Siva,  the  third  of  the 
Hindoo  triad  of  divinities*,  and  Gr.  9r)piov,  a  wild 
beast.]  {Pal.)  An  extinct  genus  of  ruminants,' 
whose  remains  occur  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  the 
sub-Himalayan  range  of  mountains.  They  were 
larger  than  any  known  ruminant,  and  had  four 
horns. 

SIX'-Sh66t-ER,  n.  A  six-barrelled  or  six-cham- 
bered revolver  fire-arm,  as  a  pistol,  capable  of 
firing  six  shots  in  succession. 

SKXl'DIC,  a.     Same  as  Scaldic. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Skaldic  poetry  was,  that  nothing 
should  be  called  by  its  proper  name.  A  ship  was  the  beast  of 
the  sea  ;  blood,  the  dew  of  pain ;  a  sword,  the  flame  of  wounds. 

Max  Jtiiller. 

f  SKXLL,  v.  a.     To  scale.  Chajiman, 

t  SKEL'DEB,  n.  [Old  Eng.  slcelder,  to  cheat ;  Scot. 
skellum,  a  worthless  fellow.]  An  impostor ;  a 
cheat;  a  vagabond;  a  vagrant.  li.  Jonson. 

SKEL'E-TAL,  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  skeleton. 

"  Skeletal  and  fibrous  parts."  Huxley. 

SKEL'TEB,  v.  n.   To  run  off  or  disperse  hurriedly  : 

— said  generally  of  a  crowd,  and  commonly  with 

off  or  away.     [Fam.] 

It  was  evident  that  Europeans  seldom  came  here,  for  numbers 
of  women  skeltered  away  as  I  walked  through  the  village. 

A.  R.  Wallace. 

SKENE,   n.     [Gael,   sgian ;  Ir.   scian.]     A    knife. 

Skene-more,  a  large  knife;  a  dagger  or  short 

sword.     [Highland  Scotch.] 
SKID,  V.  a.     To  check,  as  a  wheel,  with  a  skid,  in 

descending  a  hill. 
fSKlLE,  n.    Skill;  reason;  argument;  reasoning. 

And  made  skiles  after  their  phantasies, 
Rehearsing  of  these  old  poetries.  Chaucer. 

Greet  skile  =  good  reason. 
Greet  skile  is  [that]  he  prove  what  he  wrought.     Chaucer. 

SKIL'LING,  n.  [Comp.  Dut.  schelling,  from  schel- 
len,  to  ring.]  A  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Norwe- 
gian money  of  account,  worth  about  a  cent : — in 
Hamburg  called  also  schilling,  schillung. — See 
Schilling,  Suppl. 
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SOCIAL 


SKIP,  V,  a.  To  cause  to  bound  or  to  make  skips ; 
as,  "  To  skip  a  stone  over  the  water." 

SKf-I'K-TAR',  n.  [Albanian,  highlander.]  {Philol.) 
The  language  of  the  Albanians*,  generally  re- 
garded as  Aryan,  and  probably  tlio  modern  form 
of  the  language  of  anuicnt  Illyrium.         Stiyce. 

SKL£n'DKE,  a.  Slender.  "  Sklcndre  wives, 
feeble  in  battle."  Chaucer. 

SKUNK,  n.  (liiise-ball.)  Same  as  Whitewash, 
which  »ee,  Suppl. 

SKDN'N^B,  ".  [A.  S.  gcunnung,  abomination.] 
Shuddering  produced  by  surfeit,  loathing,  or  dis- 
gust : — written  also  tcunner.    [Scotch.]    Carlyle. 

SKOn'NEB,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  gcunian,  to  shun,  to 
avoid.]  To  produce  shuddering  loathing  in ; 
to  disgust;  as,  "His  look  akunnera  me": — writ- 
■  ten  also  acKiuier.     [Scotch.] 

8KY'-SCRAP-ER,  n.  Add.  (Rase-hnll.)  A  ball 
sent  high  up  into  the  air  by  the  batsman. 

SKY'WARD§,  ad.     Same  ns  Skyward. 

SLXB' -SID-ED,  a.     Having  thin  flat  sides;  lank. 

SLANG,  v.  n.     To  use  slangy  language.     [Colloq.] 

SLANG,  V.  a.  To  address  in  slangy  language;  to 
vituperate  with  slang.     [Colloq.] 

SLXNG'Y,  a.  Characterized  by  or  consisting  of 
slang ;  as,  "  Slangy  language." 

SLA'TY,  a.  Slaty  cleavage.  (Geol.)  Add.  Slaty 
cleavage  is  now  believed  to  be  the  result  of  great 
pressure  applied  laterally  to  rocks  composed  of 
fine  particles. 

SLXv,    1  n.    1.  (Ethiiog.)     One  of  an  Aryan  race 
SLXve,  J  of  people  inhabiting  the  greater  portion 
.    of  the  east  of  Europe.      The  Russians,  Poles, 
Czechs,  Slovaks,  and  Croats  are  examples. 

2.  (Philol.)  The  tongue  of  the  Slavs,  or 
rather  that  typical  element  common  to  the 
■whole  family  of  Slavic  tongues,  or  the  ancient 
language  from  which  all  the  members  of  the 
family  have  been  developed. — Written  also 
Sclav,  Sclave, 
SLXV,  la.  {Ethuog.  &  Philol.)  Oforpertain- 
SLXV'IC,  J  ing  to  the  Slavs  or  their  tongues : — 

written  also  Sclav,  Sclavic. 
^LAVE'-DRIV-ER,  n.     One    who    holds   slaves   to 
their    work;    an    inferior    overseer; — hence,  a 
hard  taskmaster. 
8LXv'I§M,  II.     The  general  sentiment  or  interest 
of   Slavs ;    a    desire    for    a    union    of    all    the 
branches  of  the  Slavonic  race;  panslavism. 
SLA-VO'NI-AN,  h.  &  a.     Same  as  Slav,  Suppl. 

SLAV'y,  I  „.  An  overworked  maid-servant  of  a 
SLAVEY,  J  low  class.     [Colloq.]  G.  H.  Lewes. 

T  8^^'  ")  ».  a.  [piet.  s\A}Vf ;  p.  p.  shiiWE.]  To 
t  SLE'EN,  I  gjay  ;  to  extinguish.  "  He  sloic  him- 
f  SLEN,      J  self  for  wretchedness"  ;   "  A  rain  that 

slow  the  fire"  ;  "  Here  thou  shall  be  slawe." 

Chancer. 
SLEEK'EN,  v.  a.    To   make  sleek  or  smooth ;  to 

smoothen.     [r.] 

And  all  voices  that  address  her 

Soften,  sleeken  every  word, 

As  If  speaking  to  a  bird.  J?.  B.  Browtiing. 

SLEUTH  (slQth),  n.     [Scotch.]     Same  as  Slot. 

8LEUTH'-H06nD,  ».  [Scotch  <fc  Old  Eng.  sleuth, 
Eng.  slot,  Icel.  slod,  track  of  man  or  benst,  and 
hound.]  A  dog  that  pursues  by  following  the 
slot  or  sleuth  : — specifically,  a  blood-hound. 

SLIDE,  »i.     Add.     (PAoH.)— See  Glide,  Suppl. 

The  vowel  we  call  long  o  ...  Is  not  a  pure  vowel-sound ;  U 
ouljr  begins  with  e  and  slides  off  into  i  (;>iit,  pique).  It  seems 
to  me  a  real  tlide. 

t  SlId'EB,  a.  [Scot,  aliddery,  from  sUde.l  Slip- 
pery. 

To  a  drank  man  the  way  Is  tlider.  Chaucer. 

SLIDE'-'RAIL  (-rul),  »).  {Railroads.)  A  contriv- 
ance for  connecting  a  siding  with  a  main  rail. 

SLING'-CART,  n.  A  cart  in  which  the  objects 
transported  are  slung  from  the  axle.  Cannons, 
with  their  carriages,  are  moved  in  this  way. 

8LIp'PER-w6rT  (-wllrt),  n.  (Dot.)  The  popular 
name  for  the  Calceolaria,  of  which  term  it  is 
nearly  a  translation. 


SLtP'PJ-NftSS,  n.     Slipperiness.     [Scotch.] 

Sir  W.  Seotl. 
SLOAK'EN  (BlOk'fn),  n.     Same  as  Slokb. 
SLOP'-WORK    (-wilrk),  «.      Work    done   cheaply 

and  superlicially  : — specifically,  cheap,  ill-sewu, 

ready-mude  clothing. 

t  SLOUGH,  )  (slOh—yA  and  A  guttural),  pret.otsle, 
t  SLOWH     J  to  slay.     Slew. 

The  UinoUur  which  that  he  tlough  In  Crete.        Ckaucsr. 

SLOVAK,  H.  (Ethnog.)  One  of  a  race  of  Hun- 
garian Slavs,  as  also  their  language. — See  next 
entry. 

SLOVAK,  a.  (Ethnog.)  Noting  a  Slavic  people 
closely  akin  to  the  Czechs,  inhabiting  the  north- 
west of  Hungary  and  the  adjacent  dixtricts  of 
Moravia  and  Austria,  as  also  their  language. 

SLO-VE'NI-AN,  II.  A  dialect  of  Slavic  spoken  in 
Carinthia,  South  Styria,  Carniola,  and  u  part  of 
North  Istritt. 

SL6w'-H06nD,  n,  [The  form  is  probably  influ- 
enced by  the  pace  of  the  animal.]  A  slot-  or 
sleuth-hound.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

SLOW-SURE  (-shfir),  a.  Slow  and  sure,  [r.] 
"  Slow-sure  Britain's  secular  might."    Emerson. 

SLUDg'Y  (sluj'y),  a.     Full  of  sludge;  slushy. 

SLUE,  V.  n.  To  turn  round,  as  on  a  centre;  to  de- 
flect from  a  direct  or  desired  course : — often  with 
round. 

SLUICE  (slug),  n.  Add.  Sluices  {Gold-niimng), 
boxes  joined  together  and  set  with  rifile-blooks, 
through  which  the  auriferous  earth  is  washed. 

SLUMP,  M.  [Akin,  Iniiip.]  A  mass  consisting  of  a 
number  of  individual  parts;  a  whole  without 
reference  to  its  parts  ;  as,  *'  To  regard  a  matter 
in  the  slump."     [Colloq.] 

SlOmP,  v.  a.  To  throw  or  bring  into  a  mass;  to 
regard  as  a  mass  ;  as,  "  To  slump  profits." 

[Colloq.] 

SLtJMP,  a.  Noting  a  whole,  as  independent  of  its 
parts  ;  as,  "  A  slump  sum."     [Colloq.] 

SLYPE,  Ji.  (Arch.)  The  covered  passage  usually 
found  in  monasteries  between  the  end  of  the 
transept  and  the  cloister-house. 

SMALL.5,  n.  pi.     Same  as  S.M all-clothes. 

SMAl'TO,  n.     [Italian   form  of  smalt,  which  see.] 

In  mosaic-work,  the  same  as  Tessera. 
SMfeL'LESS,  a.   1.  Destitute  of  the  sense  of  smell. 
2.  Destitute  of  odor,    [n.]    "  Daisies  »nie//e»«." 

Beau.  &  Ft. 
t  SMIiRTE,  or  SmIiRT'E,  v.  n.     To   smart.     "  We 
sore  smerte."     Chaucer. — Used    also    imperson- 
ally.    "  ffim  smerte,"  ho    smarted  or  sufiered ; 
he  was  displeased. 

God  loved  he  beat,  with  all  his  whole  heart, 

At  allc  times,  though  him  gamede  or  tmerte.         Ckaueer. 

SMOUL'DER,  v.  n.  Add.  The  I  in  this  word, 
Lowell  8ay.s,  has  crept  in  by  a  false  analogy 
with  would. 

Sn.  [L.  atannum,  an  alloy  of  silver  and  lead.] 
{Chem.)     The  symbol  of  tin  {stunnum). 

SNAIL  (snai),  n.  Add.  A  wheel  in  the  machinery 
of  a  clock : — so  named  from  its  shape. 

SNAKE,  V.  n.     To  crawl  like  a  snake,     [r.] 

SNAKES,  n.  pi.     See  Shoshones,  Suppl. 

SNXP'-BDG,  n.  (Ent.)  A  coleopterous  insect  of 
the  family  Elateridie,  so  named  from  the  pecu- 
liar sound,  resembling  a  snap,  it  gives  forth  on 
leaping : — called  also  skip-jack. 

SNARL,  r.  a.  To  form  indented  work  on  sheet- 
metal  by  beating  it  with  a  hainincr  or  causing 
it  to  be  struck  repeatedly  by  a  snarling-iron. 

SNARL'ING-iR'ON  (-I'vrn),  n.  An  elastic  iron 
tool  which,  being  struck  on  the  shank  by  s 
hammer,  snarls  or  indents  metal* by  the  corre- 
sponding repercussions  of  its  beak. 

SNEAK'y  (snek'p),  n.  Like  a  sneak  ;  sneaking. 
[Colloq.]      "  He  felt  sneaky."  Jean  IngrUitc. 

SNfiCK,  p.  a.  To  shut  and  latch,  as  a  door.  [Old 
Eng.  <£•  Scotch.]     Sneck  up,  snick  up,  old  cant 


•xpreMioni  equivalent  to  oar  modem  ilaof 
shut  lip,  i.e.,  •'  Hold  your  peace,"  "  Have 
done,"  "  Begone." 

MatinUio  —Do  yn  wuka  M  al«k««w  at  mj  to4y't  htmm.  thu 
yruiucakottifMroMlmoMalMar  UllMr«Mr«MOTt«(alaa>. 
pcrauu*.  nor  Un*  i*  foul 

air  rvfrjr.- W*  4M  kcwp  tta*.  air.  la  •«  < 


Give  bim  0WM7,  0«or|«,  ■■4  Itt  kfaa  smUk  tw. 

htmit.  A  n 
SNEcK'-DE.^W-^B,  .1.  [Hcol.  snerk,  a  latch,  anl 
Eng.  drawer.]  One  who  draws  Utcbe*  with  di*- 
honest  intentions;— hence,  a  crafty,  decigniDg 
person  :  a  sly  rogue ;  a  cheat.  [Scotch.] 
8N6ck'-DR.\W-JNO,  a.  Duboneftly  crafty  ;  de- 
signing; artful.     [.Scotch.] 

Jacob  wai  but  a  tnttk-4rm»im§  rrcalar*. 

litvrft  MardmnU, 

SNEEZE'-WOOD  (wifi-wftd),  «.  (Bot.)  A  South- 
African  tree  iPifroxylon  utile),  whoee  wood  ie 
hard  nnd  as  haiiilKome  ns  mahogany.  Its  saw- 
dust causes  sneezing,  whence  iu  popular  name. 

aNiCK'ER,  II.  A  balf-snppresMd  laugh ;  a  gig- 
gle ;  u  snigger. 

SNIg'GER,  n.    Same  as  Sxicker,  Suppl.    Dirken*. 

8NOB-OC'B.\-CY,  H.     Snobe  collectively.     [Fam.] 

C.  Kingtley. 

SNOd,  «.  a.  To  make  clean  and  trim ;  to  tidy ; 
to  trim  ;  as,  "  Snod  op  the  room."     [Scotch.] 

SNOOD'ED,  a.     Wearing  a  snood. 

The  tnoodtd  daaghler  tailed  eo  kla.  WhtMtr. 

SNOOK,  n.  Add.  A  fish  (Thgrailea  ntua)  Uken 
in  large  quantities  off  the  .South-African  coast, 
prized  locally,  and  salte<l  in  large  quantities, 
especially  for  the  Mauritius  market. 

SNOW-cXP,  »i.  A  covering  of  snow,  ai  in  Aretie 
and  Alpine  regions. 

8NCb'B|N0,  n.  The  act  of  repressing  a  person  by 
sarcasm  or  insult ;  the  act  of  cutting  one  short 
insultingly;  reprimand;  taunt.  [Fau.].  "  Re- 
bufis  and  snubbings  innumerable."  Smile*. 

SNCb'-POST,  i„.    I.  {Xaui.)    A  poet  round 

SNl'6'BING-POST,  )  which   a   rope   is   thrown  to 
check  the  motion  of  a  vessel. 
2.  A  hitching-post  for  horses. 

SO,  ad.    Add.   Thereabouts ;  as,  "  An  hoar  or  so." 

SOAP'-FXt  (sOp'-),  N.    Same  aa  KiTcaKX-srcrr. 

SOAP'— PLXnT,  n.  A  name  common  to  several 
plants  used  in  place  of  soap,  at  the  Pkalfimijimm 
jmmaridianiim  of  California,  whose  peeled  bulb 
raises  a  lather  on  wet  clothes. 

SOAR'-FAL-CON  {or  sOrTaw-kn),  m.  A  faloOB  of 
the  first  year. 

Of  the  toar-/ialeon  to  I  learn  In  St. 

That  flacs  awhile  her  Balltrias  wiD(<  b«««Mb, 

Till  the  herself  for  stronger  Bight  caa  breatk*. 


SO-BE'|T,  eonj.     On  condition  that;  if  only. 

His  fHend  cared  little  wkllker  kc  ««al,  m*«4<  k«  «m  w*  tm 
much  alone.  iMmt/iUmt. 

SO'BER,  r.  «.     1.  To  recover  from  intoxication. 
2.  To  become  more  sober,  moderaic,  or  tem- 
perate in  views,  character,  conduct, or  the  like: 
— in  this  use  often  with  doten. 

Tanee  (radoalljr  aakfrW  Jimrm.        t»r4  !>■■■. 

8OC-D0L'O-g?B,  t  ».     [A  corruption  of  dar*>l<^if, 

S0C-D0L'.\-^KR,  )  as  closing  a  religious  service.] 

A  conclusive  argument;  the  winding  ap  of  a 

debate ;  a  settler ; — hence,  in  a  contest,  a  heavy 

finishing  blow.     [Slang,  U.  S.] 

80-CI..\-BlL'J-TY  (sft-^Jif-f-bUVtc ),  ».  Add.  (/Vs- 
ifire"  Philosophy.)  True  regard  for  the  well- 
being  of  society  or  of  others;  tnia  Mcial  feel- 
ing. 

The  fkmlly  It  the  oalf  aaMral  traatllloa  wkick  fm  kaMis- 
all.T  ditenitaw  at  tnm  p«r»  iwrsMaUu  «■  rai»«  at  ftw^aallj  w 
Iriie  taciaMitf.  (^mltm^.  «*•. 

sO'Cj-A-BLE  (»6'»hf-»-bl),  a.  A  gathering  of  pco|>l« 
for  social  purposes.     [Amer.] 

SO'CI.KL  (sS'shfh,  a.  A«ld.  Soriat  firmct.  that 
science,  or  rather  that  department  of  knowledge 
and  effort,  which  concerns  itself  with  all  matters 
affecting  the  well-being  of  man.  especially  as  a 
member  of  organised  society,  as  questions  of 
hygiene,  education,  crime,  punishment  aadraf 01^ 
matlon  of  criminals,  labor,  Ac. 
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SO'CIAL-I§M  (so'shal-tzm),  n.  Add.  {Pol.)  A 
pli.ise  of  coininunisin  involving  tbe  abolition  of 
private  j)ro|teity  and  of  all  effort  for  individual 
welfare  or  advant.ige.  Extreme  socialists  fur- 
ther advocate  the  compulsory  abolition  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  of  marriage  and  the  family,  and 
of  religion. 

SO'CIAL-IST,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  socialism;  as, 
"  iSockdiat  views." 

SO-CI-iL'l-TY,  n.  Add.  {Fvtirierism,  Comtism, 
&C.)  The  principle  which  constitutes  society ; 
true  social  existence;  a  society  based  on  true 
social  principles. 

A  sociality  reared  on  the  basis  of  a  fully  developed,  yet  con- 
quered, personality  is  a  far  higher  ideal  than  an  imaginary  par- 
adise. lYincipal  Vaird. 

SO-Ci-E-TA'KI-AN,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  society. 
"  The  all-sweeping  besom  of  aocietariaii  refor- 
mation." C.  Lamb. 

SO-CI-f)C'K.\.-CY,  11.  [L.  «ocii(»,  a  companion,  and 
Or.  xpaTOi,  strength,  power.]  The  rule  of  so- 
ciety. In  positive  philosophy,  a  word  express- 
ive of  the  supreme  claim  that  society  has  upon 

■     all  its  members  for  their  services  and  homage. 

S0-CI-5l'0-QIST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  science  of 
sociology. 

s6-CI-0l'O-9T,  m.  Add.  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  natural  laws  of  human  society  in  all  their 
aspects,  moral,  intellectual,  material,  aasthetic, 
political,  &o. 

SO'DIC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  soda  or  sodium  : — 
specifically  (Chem.),  noting  a  salt  of  which  so- 
dium is  the  base  ;  as,  "  Sodic  sulphate." 

SSfT'-HXNDKD,  a.  Having  soft  hands;  unused 
or  unable  to  work.  "  ISo/t-handed  fellows  who 
cannot  dig."  C.  Kingsley. 

s5ft'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  SOFT' MEN.  A  workman  em- 
ployed in  a  steam  ttour-mill.  Simmonds. 

SOH,  iiitffj.  An  exclamation  to  a  horse  or  a  cow 
to  quiet  it. 

SOH-MAJ',  1  „      „  „        , 

SO  MAJ'      1  "■  Brahmo-samaj,  Suppl. 

SO'LAX,  ) 

SO'LAN-GOOSE,  [  "•     S*'"®  *^^  SOLAIN-GOOSE. 

SO-LA'N.\L,  n.  {Dot.)  Noting  one  of  Lindley's 
alliances  of  plants,  of  which  ihe  potato  {Sulanum 
tuberosum)  may  be  regarded  as  the  type. 

SO-L.\'TI-yM  (89-ia'ahe-um),  n.  [L.,  from  solor,  so- 
littus,  to  comfort.]  That  which  comforts  or  com- 
pensates ;  a  compensation  ;  as,  "A  solatium  for 
wounded  feelings." 

SOL'DAX,  )i.  Add.  A  title  formerly  given  to  the 
general  who  commanded  the  caliph's  army,  and 
afterward  applied  to  the  governor  of  Egy|)t. 

Treas.  of  6'cieiice. 

S6l'D-\N-BTc,  n.  [Eng.  soldan,  and  A.  S.  Wc,  do- 
minion.— Compare  bishopric]  The  dominions 
of  a  sultan;  a  sultanate.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

SOL' DO,  II. ;  pi.  SOL'Dl.  [It.,  from  L.  solidus,  a 
coin  of  the  Roman  emperors-]  An  Italian  copper 
coin,  worth  a  cent  or  a  half-penny. 

A  simple  aoldo  is  our  only  store.  Wkittier. 

f  SOL'feiN,  a.     Solemn;  sad.     "&^em  silence." 

Spenser. 

t  SO-LSMP'NE  (or  si-.l'emp),  a.  [Old  Fr.  snlempue.] 
Grand;  magnificent;  important;  illustrious. 
"A  lymitour  [begging  friar],  a  full  solempne 
man."  Chaucer.  "A  feast  so  solempne  and  so 
ricli."  Chaucer. 

SOLE'-PLATE,  n.  {Steam-Engines.)  Tbe  same  as 
Bed-plate.     [Eng.] 

SOL-FA-Mi-ZA'TION,  n.  [From  the  syllables  sol, 
fa,  mi.]  {Mils.)  The  act  of  solfaing  or  singing 
the  notes  of  the  gamut. 

SOL-FE-Rt'NO  (s-.il-ff-rS'ng),  n.  [From  Solferino, 
a  village  in  Lombardy,  near  which  the  Austrians 
were  defeated  in  1859  by  the  allied  French  and 
Sardinians.]  A  brilliant  deep-pink  aniline  color, 
akin  to  magenta. 

^OL-ID-UN' GU-LA  (sol-jd-Qng'gu-la),  1  „.     pi, 

SdL-ID-UN-Giy-LA'TA{a6\-\d-ung-ga-lk't4.),  \  {Zodl.) 


Solitaire. 


The  group  of  single-  and  solid-hoofed  quadru- 
peds, comprising  the  horse,  ass,  and  zebra : — 
called  also  Solipeds, 

85L-I-SE'QUI-0US,  a.  [L.  sol,  solis,  the  sun,  and 
sequor,  to  follow.]  Following  the  sun  : — specifi- 
cally, said  of  certain  plants,  as  the  suntiower. 
[«-J 

s6l-I-TAIRE  (sOl-e-tar),  n.  Add.  [Fr.,  solitary.] 
( Ornith.)  A  recently 
extinct  genus  of 
birds  {Pezophaps), 
known  only  by  a 
single  species  whose 
remains  are  found  in 
the  island  of  Rodri- 
guez. The  solitaire 
is  of  the  dodo  fivmily, 
but  differs  from  the 
dodo  in  having  a 
smaller  bill  and  longer  legs. 

SOL'LAR,  n.  Add.  An  elevated  chamber  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  church,  from  which  to  watch 
the  lamps  burning  before  the  altars : — written 
also  soller.  Ency.  Brit. 

SO'LO-IST,  n.  {Mas.)  One  who  performs  alone, 
eitlier  as  a  singer  or  as  a  player  on  an  instru- 
ment. 

t  SOLVE  (solv),  n.     Solution.    "  The  solve  is  this." 

Shak.     Schmidt. 

SO'MA,M.  [Sansc]  {Hind.  Myth.)  The  tree  whose 
crushed  branches  yielded  tbe  celestial  liquor  of 
life  and  immortality,  or  Amreeta  of  the  early 
Indian  Aryans: — called  by  the  Iranians  oi 
Persia  haoma,  "The  «t)Hta-juice,  the  joy  of 
Indra."  Edwin  Arnold. 

SO'MA-TOME,  n.  [Gr.  ai/na,  the  body,  and  to/h^,  a 
cutting,  from  Tt/i.i'a),  to  cut.]  {Comp.  Anat.)  (a) 
One  of  the  ideal  segments  of  which  the  human 
body  is  conceived  as  formed,  (b)  A  segment  of 
the  body  of  an  articulate  animal  between  two 
articulations  ;  a  somite. 

SO'MITE,  11.  [Gr.  <7a>Ma,  the  body.]  {Comp.  Anat.) 
A  single  segment  of  the  body  of  an  articulate 
animal ;  a  somatome. 

SOM'MER,  n.  [Fr.  sommier,  a  pack-horse,  a  breast- 
summer.]  {Arch.)  A  girder  or  main  beam  of 
a  floor  : — written  al.so  summer.  Ency.  Brit. 

SOM-NAM'BU-LAR,  a.     Of  or  pertaining   to  som- 
*'  Somnambular  repose." 
E.  B.  Browning. 
See  SojfNOPATHisT,  Suppl. 

SOM'NO-LI.JM,  H.  A  name  given  to  the  somnolent 
state  induced  by  mesmeric  manipulations. 

SOM-NOP'A-THIST,  n.  A  person  under  the  influ- 
ence of  mesmeric  sleep  : — written  also  somnipa- 
thist. 

SO'NANT.  n.  {Phonetics.)  A  consonant  whose  sound 
is  vocalized  and  capable  of  being  less  or  more-pro- 
longed ;  as,  b,  d,  g,  v,  z,  n,  m,  ng,  th  in  this, 

t  SOND,  n.     Sand. 

In  the  eond  her  ship  sticked  so  fast.  Chaucer. 

f  SONDE,  n.  What  is  sent,  as  a  message,  a  dis- 
pensation or  visitation  of  Providence,  a  trial. 

Lord  I  aye  welcome  be  thy  sonde.  Chaucer. 

t  SQnne  {or  Bdn— Ellis),  a.     The  sun.       Chaucer. 

SON-NET-EEK',  v.  n.  To  compose  sonnets. 
"  Rhymers  sonneteering  in  their  sleep." 

E.  B.  Browning. 
s5N-NET-EER'ING,  I  „.  The  art  of,  or  skill  in, 
f  SC>N'NET-ER-ING,  j  making  sonnets. 

He  had  talked  over  the  art  of  sonnetering  with  Tasso. 

C-  Kingsley 

SO-NOM'E-TER,  n.  Add.  {Elec.)  A  device  for 
testing  metals  by  bringing  them  in  contact  with 
an  induction  coil  associated  with  a  telephone 
and  microphone,  each  metal  acting  difl'erently 
on  the  induction-coil,  so  as  to  produce  a  differ- 
ent sound.  It  may  also  be  used  for  testing 
hearing. 

SOOTH'ING-NESS,  n.     Soothing  quality. 
In  all  this  there  is  toothingneae,  but  no  slumberous  monotony. 

Lowetl. 


nambulism  or  sleep. 
SOM-NIP'A-THIST,  n. 


I  SO-PER',  n.     Supper. 

After  the  sundry  seasons  of  the  year, 

So  changed  he  his  meat  and  his  soper.        Chaucer. 

t  SOPHIME,  )  (suf  em  or  sp-fim'),  n.     A  trick   of 

t  SOPHYME  J  logic ;  a  subtiety  ;  a  sophism.     "  The 

sophimes  of  his  art."  Chmicer. 

I  trow  ye  study  about  some  sopJiyme.  Chaucer. 

SO-PHIS-TI-CA'TION,  ».  Add.  The  act  or  art  of 
arguing  in  a  specious  but  fallacious  manner. 
"Skill  in  special  pleading  and  ingenuity  in  so- 
phistication." Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke. 

s5p'PY,  a.  Saturated  with  moisture;  soaked; 
sop-like. 

What  can  be  more  unsightly  than  the  soppy,  mouldv  head  of 
a  dahlia  ?  Jean  Itigelovi. 

SO-RA'BI-AN,  1 

S(3r'bi-an,      I  "•     ^^^  Wendic,  Suppl. 

SOR'GHO  (sijr'go),  n.  Same  as  Sorgo.  Sorgho  is 
now  said  to  be  Nolens  snccharalus,  a  plant  allied 
to  millet.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  China, 
and  of  late  years  in  America  and  Europe,  the 
stem  yielding  a  juice  from  which  syrup,  sugar, 
and  spirits  are  obtained,  and  its  leaves  and  seed 
attording  food  for  cattle.  Treas.  of  Science. 

SO-BO'BAL,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  a  sister;  sisterly. 
"  The  sororal  relation."  Horace  Mann, 

SOR'O-RIZE,  V.  »i.  [On  type  of  fraternize.]  To 
hold  sisterly  intercourse;  to  associate  conge- 
nially : — said  of  females,     [r.] 

So-RO  SIS,   I  ,(.      [Qr_  o-wpevcj-is,  aggregation,  from 

SO-RO'SyS,  J  <7(opds,  a  heap,  a  pile.]  J/iot.)  The 
fleshy  mass  f'oiined  by  a  consolidation  of  many 
flowers,  seed-vessels,  and  their  receptacles,  as  in 
the  jiineapple,  bread-fruit,  &c.  Bot.  Diet, 

f  s5R'WE  (oi- sor'u),  n.     Sorrow  ;  pity. 

So  cruel  beast  that  would  not  have  wept 

For  soitce  of  her.  Chaucer. 

SO-TE-RI-OL'O-giY,  ii.  [Gr.  crwriip.  a  savior,  and 
Adyos,  discourse,  reason.]  ( Theol.)  The  doc- 
trine of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.     Dr.  Hodge. 

S6t'NI-A,  71.  A  company  or  squadron  in  a  Rus- 
sian regiment,  more  properly  in  a  Cossack  polk 
or  regiment. 

SOUFFLfi  (so-fla),  »i.  [Fr.  sovffler,  to  blow,  to 
puff.]  {Cookery.)  A  light  sort  of  pudding 
made  with  any  kind  of  farinaceous  substance, 
and  flavored. 

SOUGH  (suf  or  stia),  n.     Add.     [A.  S.  aweg ;  Scot. 

80H^/l.J 

1.  A  waft;  a  breath. 

A  sough  of  glory  shall  breathe  on  you  as  you  come. 

if.  B.  Browning. 

2.  A  rumor;  a  report.  [Scotch,  and  in  this 
use  pronounced  sCgh,  with  gh,  guttural.] 

Sir  W.  Scott. 
SOCND'ING-LfiAD   (-led),    n.     {Naut.)     Same    as 

SOUNDl.NG-LINE. 

sbCND'|NG-POST,  ii.    Same  as  Sound-post. 
SdUP-QON  (sCp-sOn),  n.     [Fr. — lit.,  a   suspicion.] 

A  very  small  quantity;  a  taste;  as,  "1  should 

like  a  glass  of  water  with  a  sonj)<;on  of  brandy." 
SOUPE-MAI-GRE   (s^p-mfi-gr),  n.      [Fr.]     A  thin 

soup  made  by  boiling  various  vegetables  with  a 

little  butter  and  condiments. 
SOUP'Y,  a.     Of  the  consistence  or  appearance  of 

soup.     [CoUoq.]     "A  soupy  fog." 

Jean  Ingelow. 
SbCR'-WOOD  (-wad),  71.     See  Soruel-tuee. 

SOUS' -WIFE,  H.  A  woman  who  sells  pickled  pork 
or  other  jiickled  provisions. 

SOUTII'NESS,  M.  A  tendency  to  point  toward  the 
south  pole : — said  of  the  south  end  of  a  mag- 
netic needle. 

SOV'ER-EIGN  (sUv'gr-in  or  s6v'er-in),  a.  &  n.  Add. 
This  word  is  from  L.  superanus  [It.  sovrano], 
and  the  true  spelling  is  sovran,  « 

The  spelling  sovereign  appears  in  B.  Jonson, 
and  had  its  origin  in  a  notion  that  the  word  has 
some  connection  with  reign. 

S5V'RAN,  or  SOV'RAN,  a.     Sovereign  ;  royal. 

He  who  is  sovran  can  dispose  and  bid 

What  shall  be  ri(5ht.  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  Bk.  1. 

This  is  the  true  spelling. — See  Sovereign, 
Suppl. 


A,  E,  i,  0,  U,  Y,    long;    A,  fi,  I,  5,  U,  Y,  short;   A,   E,  I,  0,  U,   Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAB,  FAST,  fAlL;    hIiIB,   HER;    m!eN,  SIR; 


SOWDAN 

SOW'DAN  (iO'd^n),  n.  [Fr,  loudan,  Old  Fr.  toldan, 
IVoiii  Turk.  Ku/fd/t.]  Sultau.  "  The  >S'uic(/an  of 
Syria."  Chaucer. 

t  SOW-DA N-JBSSE'  (B3-<l»n-S88'),  n.     Sultunesa. 

Thccur!ie(i.  wicked  aowdantate. 

That  at  thu  feaat  let  ilayeu  [uauavd  to  be  flaluj  both  more 

and  le».  Vkauetr. 

t  80W'?D  (su'pd),  p.  p.     Pcwn. 

HIi  cloak  was  towtd  to  hli  hood.  CAaucer. 

80WNE  (85n),  )  ».  n.    [Fr.  noiiMe/-.]    To  sound; 

SOWN'EN  (gSn'fn),  J  to  be  consonant;  to  tend. 


In  Chaldea,  clerk  was  there  nuue 

That  wilt  to  what  tya  [eud]  hU  dreams  towned. 


SOW'TEB  (sO'tfr),  n.    Same  as  Soutbr. 
t  SOYL,     1 

t  soJle,  ;  "• 


Chaucer. 
B.  JuuDon. 


Prey. 

Neither  lets  the  other  touch  the  toyle.  Speruer. 

t  80?L  (or  am  — Ellis),  v.  a.  [See  AssoiL.]  To 
assoil ;  to  solve. 

Likewise  mayest  thou  loylnH  other  texts.      Tyndale. 

8P.\CE'-LfNE,  n,  {Printing.)  A  thin  strip  of 
metiil  used  to  separate  lines  of  type;  a  lead. 

SPADR^'MAN,  n.     One  who  works  with  a  spade. 

SPAN'-PIECE,  n.  {Arch.)  The  collar-beam  of  a 
roof.  Webster. 

SP.\KK'-AR-r6sT'ER,  n.    See  Sparker,  Suppl. 

SPABK'ER,  n.  A  device  in  the  chimneys  of  wood- 
burning  locomotives  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
sparks  : — written  also  npark-arre»ter. 

SPAR'-TOB-PE'DO,  n.  A  torpedo  carried  at  the 
end  of  an  outrigger  spar  of  a  bout,  and  exploded 
by  contact  in  hand-to-hand  conflict. 

SPATE,  »i.  A  flood,  as  in  a  river;  as,  "The  stream 
is  in  spate." 

Tallest  Oareth,  in  a  showerful  spring, 

Stared  at  the  spate.  Tennyeon. 

8PA'TH.\L.  a.  {Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
furnished  with,  a  spathe  or  calyx;  as,  "  A  spa- 
thai  flower." 

SPA'TIAL  (spa'shal),  a.     Of  or  relating  to  space. 

f  SPAUL  {or  spihVl),  ».  [Old  Fr.  espanle,  from  L. 
spatula,  anything  flat  and  broad ;  Fr.  (paide.'\ 
The  shoulder  ; — properly,  the  shoulder-blade. — 
See  Splent,  Suppl. 

8P.\-YADE',  n.     {Her.)     A  spay.— See  Spay. 

SPEAR  (splr),  n.  Add.  A  spearman.  [Poet.] 
"  Called  for  flesh  and  wine  to  feed  his  spears." 

Tennyson. 

8P£c'TB.VL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  spectral  manner  ;  spec- 
tre-like. 

Spectrally  rising  where  they  stood, 

1  see  the  old,  primeval  wood.  Whittier, 

SPEC-TRO-LO^'I-CAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
spectrology ;  determined  or  performed  by  spec- 
trology  ;  as,  "  Spectrological  analysis." 

SPEC-TRC)L'0-9Y,  m.  [L.  spectrum,  and  Gr.  Adyos, 
discourse,  reason.]  That  department  of  science 
which  determines  the  constituent  elements  and 
other  conditions  of  bodies  by  examination  of 
their  spectra. 

SPEC-TRf)M'E-TER,  n.  An  apparatus  attached  to 
a  spectroscope  for  mapping  out  a  spectrum. 

8P£c'TRO-SC6pE,  )i.  [L.  spectrum,  and  Gr.  vKoireot, 
to  view.]  {Opt.  &  Ohem.)  An  instrument  for 
examining  the  spectra  formed  by  passing  the 
light-rays  given  forth  from  luminous  bodies 
through  a  prism  or  a  series  of  prisms.  It  usu- 
ally consists  of  two  telescopes,  the  light  which 
enters  the  one  (called  a  collimator)  through  a 
narrow  slit  being  decomposed  by  passing 
through  one  or  more  prisms,  and  the  spectrum 
80  formed  being  examined  by  aid  of  the  second 
glass.  The  spectroscope  is  specially  used  for 
determining  by  observation  of  certain  lines, 
known  as  Fraunhofer's  lines,  the  chemical  and 
molecular  constitution,  motions,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  the  bodies  yielding  or  affecting  the 
spectra,  and  is,  thus,  the  mo.^t  cflicient  instru- 
ment in  delicate  chemical  analysis. 

Already  the  epectroecnpe  has  with  unerring  preci«ion  of  an- 
alysis discovered  the  constituent  elements  of  sun  and  stars; 
estimated  their  molecular  condition  ;  given  evidence  of  the 
diverse  thermal  intensities  of  stellar  bo<lles.  ...  It  has  been 
employed,  too,  to  detect  what  no  other  means  conld  detect,  the 
actual  advance  toward,  or  recession  from,  us  of  great  stellar 
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bodiat  Md  groupa.  and  to  Indtoata  their  spwid.  Id  tk«  •!•• 
menta  that  lie  around  u>  on  our  globe  It  haa  h<-eo  used  la  dl*. 
cover  new  metals  which  must  have  cludeil  all  other  pnMW*«: 
aiKl  to  demonatraiv  the  pr>.'»vuce  of  chemical  subaUnom  In 
quantities  so  minute  as  to  be  practically  uou-cxl*l«Dt  la  the 
ordiuary  analyses  of  the  chuwlal.  Ifuar.  Kn. 

8P£C-TR(.)-8C0P'}C,  a.  Uelating  to  the  spectro- 
scope or  spectroscopy;  produce<l  or  efl'ecte<l  by 
the  spectroscope  or  spectroscopy  ;  as,  "  Spevtro- 
scopic  analysis." 

SP£C'TR(,)-8C0-PIST,  or  8PEC-TRnS'C«>PlsT,  n. 
One  ver-sed  in  the  use  of  the  spectroscope. 
"Our  most  skilful  spectroicopitt,  Dr.  lluggins." 

Proctor. 

8PEC-TR0S'CO-PY,  n.  The  art  or  science  of  using 
the  spectroscope;  examination  by  aid  of  the 
spectroscope. 

SPfeC'TRUM,  II.  Add.  Each  spectrum,  whether 
of  solar,  stellar,  or  artificial  light,  is  crossed  by 
certain  black  lines  (Fraunhofer's  lines),  caused 
by  the  light  having  passed  through  certain  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  sun,  star,  kc., 
in  a  volatilized  state,  each  such  element  ab- 
sorbing certain  rays  and  so  producing  a  dark 
line  in  the  spectrum.  Those  volatilized  bodies 
when  incandescent  exhibit  lin6s  of  the  same 
color  as  those  they  absorb. 

Spectrum  analysis,  the  analysis  of  the  chemi- 
cal, molecular,  and  thermal  constitution,  Ac, 
of  luminous  or  incandescent  bodies,  as  also  of 
the  volatilized  bodies  through  which  the  rays 
yielding  the  spectra  have  passed. 

SPfiC'if-LAR,  a.  Add.  Specular  iron-ore,  a  va- 
riety of  hematite. 

SPEECH' r-FI-ER,  n.  One  who  makes  speeches  :— 
specifically,  one  fond  of  speech-making;  a 
winily  declaimer.  George  Eliot. 

8PEEL  KEN,  1  «.     [Ger.  spiel,  a  play,  and    Eng. 

SPfiLL'KEN,  I  ken.— See  Ken,  Suppl.]  A  play- 
house. [Slang.]  "  Booze  in  a  ken,  or  at  the 
spellken  hustle."  Byron. 

t  SPfeK'ES-TOW  {or  sp/k'fs-tu).  Contracted  for 
speukest  thou.  Chaucer. 

SPEND' ING-m6n-EY,  h.    Pocket-money.    [CoUoq. 

u.  s.j 

SPERM'A-gOnE,  1  „.     [Gr.  cnip^a,  seed,  and  ydm, 
SPERM'()-G6nE,  J  offspring.]     (Hot.)     One  of  the 
minute  hollow  sacs  or  concepticles  immersed  in 
the  thallus  of  lichens  and  containing  the  ferti- 
lizing elements  or  spcrinutia. 

SPEli-M.i'Rf-im,  ]  „,    {Biol.)   The  organ  in  which 
SPERM'A-RY,        j  the  sperm-corpuscles  are  pro- 
duced ;  the  spermatic  system  of  a  male. 

SPERM-.\-THE'C.\,  n.  [Gr.  oirepfia,  f=eed,  and  flij«T|, 
a  case.]  (Comp.  Anat.)  A  recej)tacle  in  female 
insects  for  receiving  the  sperm  of  the  male. 

Carpenter. 

SPER-MA' TI-ON,  «. ;  pi.  SPER-MA'TT-A.  {Bot.) 
One  of  the  minute  spore-like  bodies,  supposed 
to  possess  fertilizing  power,  contained  in  the 
spermugones  of  lichens. 

SPERM'A-Tl5M,  n.  [Gr.  ajrtpnaTiiia,  to  bear  or 
produce  seed.] 

1.  The  emission  of  seed. 

2.  The  doctrine  which  maintains  that  the 
germ  in  animals  is  produced  by  spermatic  ani- 
malcules. Thomas. 

SPERM'A-TO-BLXST,  or  SPER-MXT'(>BL.XST,  ». 
[(xr.  airipiia,  (rirepfiarof,  Seed,  and  fiKacrov.  a 
germ.]  {I'hysiol.)  The  name  given  to  certain 
stalk-like  filaments  in  the  seminal  ducts  upon 
which  the  spermatozoa  are  developed, 

SPERM-A-TO-ZO' A.  n.  pi.  Substitute.  (Phvtiol.) 
The  microscopic  filaments  which  form  the  es- 
sential generative  element  of  the  male  of  ani- 
mals. 

SPKRM'IC,     I  a.     {Biol.)     Of  or  pertaining  to  a 

SPERM'OrS.  I  sperm  or  seed. 

8PERM'()-DERM,  n.      [Gr.  <nrepMa,  seed,  and  ttpfta. 

skin.]    {Hot.  A  Comp.  Anat.)   The  integument.s 

of  a  s|>erm  or  seed-ovule. 
8PH.E-RfiN'CHY-MA     (gfv-reng'kf-in*).     n.        [Gr. 

o-^aipa,  a  sphere,  and  iyxvita,  infusion.]     (Bot.) 

Vegetable  tissue  composed  of  spherical  cell*. 


SPIRANT 

SPHK'XfWlRXH.  n.  [(Jr.  c^^r,  «4y^.  a  mtdgt, 
and  TpaMM".  a  writing.]  A  cuDcilwrui  or  arruw- 
heiidcNl  writing  or  cburacler.  Amtr.  I'gr. 

SPIH^-KOU'EA-PIHfR.   ,  ,.     On.  T«Md    in    «,h*. 

8FIlt^N6<;'K.S.PHIirr,  /  nogr»|iby  or  in  dwi|ih«r- 
ing  cuneiloriii  in>oripliou». 

8P»E-N«MjRAPll'|c,  a.  Of  or  p«ruining  to  tpb.- 
nogrnphy. 

8PH¥-N<Ki'R.\.pHV,  II.  Tb«  art  of  writing  In 
■phenograw*  or  wedge-sbapwi  and  arrow -bcKtloil 
charactera;  the  art  of  deciphering  (pbeoo- 
graphic  writings;  that  dei>artwent  of  philology 
which  concerns  itself  with  »uch  inaoriptioni. 

SPHER'AL,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  »pb«r«t 
or  heavenly  bodies;  inbabiling  the  fpberca. 

The  tpktral  Muls  Ikal  aavt 
Through  the  andcm  heaven  of  M>ag'lll«*la«d  air. 


2.   Rounded   into  a  perfect  tpber* ;— b«no«, 
complete;  perfect. 

SPHftR'(.»-GRAPH,  n.  [Gr.  irias'piu  a  rpbmv.  and 
ypd^,  to  write.]  (^(froit.  A  .Vor.)  An  invtm- 
nient  or  device  for  fucilituting  the  practical  uta 
of  the  spheres  ;  an  instrument  for  the  ooiutrtie- 
tion  and  calculation  of  spherical  trianglcg. 

8PHlfG'M(>-GBXpn.  n.  [Or.  o^vyk**.  the  pulM, 
and  yp<i<<Mu,  to  write.]  {.Med.)  An  inrtruiiient 
consisting  of  a  combination  of  a  delicate  »pring 
and  lever,  which,  when  applied  over  an  artery, 
traces  the  forms  of  it«  pulsation*  on  pai>rr, 
smoked  glass,  or  the  like,  thus  indicating  tbeir 
force. 

SPHfG-MO-GRXPU'lC,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  tb« 
siihygmogruph  and  it«  use;  as,  "Sphygmograpkie 
ob-^ervations." 

8PHYG-MOL'(.M;y,  n.  {.Ved.)  The  department  of 
medical  art  or  science  which  relates  to  the  pulse. 

8PHiiG'M(>.PH0XE.  »i.  [(Jr.  vitvyfiot.  a  puke,  and 
^cij.  sound.]  An  apparatus  in  ctmnection  with 
a  telephone,  which  indicates  and  tranioiili  tbo 
sound  of  the  pulse. 

SPICE'-NCt,  n.     A  gingerbread-nut     [Eng.] 

SPI'DEB-CBXB,  n.     See  Ska-8PIDER»,  Suppl. 

8PIE-GEL-Ei-§EN  (»p5'gl-r-Mi),  n.  [Ger.  tpifjtl,  a. 
mirror,  and  eiseu,  iron.]  Specular  ca*l-iron,  a 
variety  of  iron  peculiarly  rich  in  uianganefo 
and  carbon,  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  acconling  to  the  Bessetuer  process*.  It  is 
prepared  from  spathic  iron-ore. — So  named  from 
its  lustre. 

t  SPtoHT  {or  gpft).  M.   Spite;  grudge:  reluctance. 

Poured  ont  their  plenty  witboal  tp*ihi  *t  spar*. 


SPi'NAL,  a.  Add.  Spinal  eolumm,  tbe  rertebrml 
column  enclosing  the  spinal  cunl.  and  cunrti. 
tuting  the  moi:t  chanu-teri.''tir  part  «>r  tbe  »kete- 
ton  of  the  highest  animal  sub-kingdnm.  or  ihe 
Verlebrala.  Spinal  cord  {.inat.  A  Pkytiot.), 
that  elongated  portion  of  tbe  c«rebro- spinal 
axis,  containeil  in  the  canal  of  the  spinal  col- 
umn, whence  the  nerves  diverge  to  the  dilTcrvnt 
parts  of  the  body  below  the  bead;  Ihe  marrow. 
The  spinal  cord  i.«  the  conductor  of  nervous  en- 
ergy between  tbe  brain  and  tbe  nerve-trunks. 

SPIN'DLE-s!dE,  w.  The  female  side  .—said  of 
decent.  "  Lyeaon,  grandson  by  tbe  tyindle- 
side  of  Oceanus."  Lotrttl. 

SPTn'-DBTFT,  It.  Tbe  light  scud  or  foam  ibat  is 
driven  from  tbe  crest  of  tbe  wares  in  a  storm. 

SPI'NI-FUBM,  a.    Shaped  like  a  spine  or  tborn. 

SPIX'XER-I'LE,  H.  [Dim.  from  •;Miii»cir».)  {Comp. 
Anal.)  The  name  given  to  innuiiientble  minute 
tubes  with  which  each  spinneret  of  ibc  apider  is 
studdesi,  every  one  of  wbieh  emits  a  tbread  of 
inconceivable  flnenesa.  Thomas. 


SPIn'XT.  a.     Same  as  Spi?fBT. 


C.  Kimgtlry. 


8Pi-RXL'l-Ty,  a.     Tbe  sUte  of  being  spiral. 

Pr*Hor. 

SPi'R.SNT.  a.  [L.  spimnt,  »pir*»tis,  p.  pr.  of 
•;>iVii,  to  breathe.]  (ttram.)  A  eonsonanl  pro- 
nounced with  a  forcible  expiry  of  tbe  brvaib, 
and  whose  aoond  is  only  partially  sappressed ; 
as,  k,  tk,f,  ;  t. 


MOVE,  NOB,  86N;    bGlL,  bCb,  bOLE,  ANNUAL,  u,   French.— q,  Q,  5,  i,  toft;   0,  Q,  5,  J.  hard;    n,  m,  natal;   §  as  ■;  f  ««  ft.— tUlB,  Ala. 
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SPIRE,  p.  n.     To  shoot  up  as  a  spire,     [r.] 

She  tpirtd  into  a  yellow  ftame.  Emerton. 

SP1R'IT-I§M,  n.  A  general  term  for  a  belief  in 
spirit  inJependent  of  the  body:  a  belief  in  spirit- 
ual existence;  a  belief  in  intercourse  with  spirits 
through  agents  called  mediums  and  otherwise. 

We  may  observe  people  pass  from  some  positive  religious 
belief  over  to  secularism,  uext  to  some  lorm  of  gpiritism,  and 
then  come  hack  to  the  old  religious  staudpoiut.  Contemp.  Jtev. 

SPIR'IT-IST,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  spiritism;  as, 
"  Spiritist  writers." 

SPIR'IT-RAP'PER,  h.  One  who  professes  to  have 
intercourse  with  spirits  by  means  of  spirit-rap- 
ping. 

SPIR'IT-RXp'PING,  n.  Certain  phenomena,  as 
raps,  tilts,  ifeis.,  exhibited  by  tables  and  other 
pieces  of  furniture,  and  attributed  to  the  agency 
of  spirits,  who  are  supposed  thus  to  communi- 
cate with  mortals. 

SPIK'LING,  H.  {Ich.)  A  local  name  for  the  smelt. 
— See  Smelt. 

SPIS'SI-TUDE,  n.  Add.  The  state  of  being 
neitiier  perfectly  liquid  nor  perfectly  solid;  as, 
"  The  ipiasitade  of  coagulated  milk." 

f  SPIT'TLE-SiiR'MOX,  ii.  A  sermon  preached  at, 
or  for  behoof  of,  a  spital  or  hospital. 

B.  Jonson. 

SPITZ,  I  n,        [Ger.    spitz,    spitzhimd,    from 

SPITZ'-D5G,  I  8/)/<z,  pointed: — in   allusion   to  its 

pointed  nose.]    A  small  variety  of  dog  with  silky 

hair,  erect  ears,  and  a  sharp  nose. 

■f  SPLENT,  «.  Steel  armor  for  the  shoulder  and 
arms.  "  With  spur  on  heel,  and  spleiit  on 
spaul."  Old  Ballad. 

SPLInE,  m.  [Mack.)  A  strong  rectangular  strip 
of  iron  fitting  into  a  groove  or  key-seat  in  a 
shaft,  as  also  into  a  corresponding  groove  in  its 
hub,  so  that  the  two  pieces,  while  they  can  be 
united  or  disjoined  by  sliding,  must  revolve  to- 
gether. 

SPLiN'ING-M.\-gHINE',  n.  {Macli.)  A  tool  for 
cutting  grooves  for  splines. 

SPLINT'-COaL  (-kol),  u.  A  hard  laminated  coal, 
intermediate  between  cannel-  and  common  pit- 
coal  ;  splent. — See  Splent. 

BPOy-(}l<A-D^,^„,  pi.   (Zudl.)    A  division  of  the 

SPOS' Ql-DA,  J  Protozort,  consisting  of  gelati- 
nous, marine  and  fresh-water  animals,  traversed 
by  numerous  canals  opening  on  the  surface,  and 
almost  always  supported  by  a  framework  or 
skeleton  of  horny  fibres  or  of  silicious  or  cal- 
careous spicula. 

SPON'^I-O-LITE,  H.  [Gr.  tritoyyii,  a  sponge,  and 
Ai'floj,  a  stone.]  [Pal-)  The  name  given  to  the 
minute  silicious  spicules  of  sponges  when  found 
fossil,  as  in  flints. 

SPON'^I-O-PtL'INE,  n.     See  Piline,  Suppl. 

SPON'SING,  n.  (Ship-hiiilding.)  The  curve  of  a 
steam-vessel's  timber  fore  and  aft  the  paddle- 
boxes. 

SPON-TA-NE'I-TT,  H.  Add.  (Biol.)  In  animals 
and  plants,  inherent  tendency  to  change, 

SPON-TA'NE-OtJS,  a.  Add.  Spontaneous  genera- 
tion (Biol.),  the  doctrine  or  theory  that  living 
matter  can  be  developed  from  non-living  mat- 
ter; abiogenesis. 

SPOON'BILL,  n.    (/cA.)— See  Paddle-fish,  Suyipl. 

SPOON'EY,  a.  Soft,  as  if  fed  on  spoon-meat ;  weak- 
minded  : — specifically,  weakly  or  foolishly  fond : 
as,  "  He  was  very  spooney  upon  her."     [Low.] 

SPO'RAN,  n.     [Gael.]     Same  as  Sporran. 

SPg-Bly'QI-UM,  n. ;  pi.  SPO-RAN' QI-A.  [Gr.  (riropa, 
seed,  and  ayYelov,  a  vessel.]  (Bot.)  One  of  the 
capsules  or  cases  in  which  the  spores  of  crypto- 
gamic  plants  are  contained : — called  also  theca 
and  spore-case. 

SPORE,  n.  Add.  (Bot.)  The  reproductive  cellule 
of  a  cryptogaraous  plant,  differing  from  a  true 
seed  in  having  no  store  of  albumen  and  starch 
about  it  to  serve  as  nutriment  for  the  embryo. 

SPORE' -CASE,  n.     See  Sporangium,  Suppl. 


SPOR-I-DIF'ER-OtJS,  a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  sporidia: 
— specifically,  noting  a  great  division  of  the 
Fungi  in  which  thesjwres  are  contained  in  uiein- 
branous  sacs: — contradistinguished  from  sporlf- 
erous. 

SPg-HW' I-UM,  n.  ;  pi.  SPO-liW'I-A.  [Gr.  anopa, 
a  seed,  and  diminutive  termination  ISioy.]  ( Jiot.) 
A  name  given  to  the  spores  of  Fungi  and  lichens 
when  they  are  contained  in  sacs  or  asci. 

Bot.  Diet. 

SPO-RIF'ER-OUS,  a.  (Bot.)  Spore-bearing  :— not- 
ing that  division  of  Fungi  in  which  the  spores 
are  naked  : — contradistinguished  from  sporidif- 
erous. 

SPOR'O-CARP,  Ji,  [Gr.  trvopi,  a  seed,  and  Kapirot, 
fruit.]  (Bot.)  The  name  given  to  the  spore- 
case  or  sporangium  in  certain  acotyledouous 
plants,  as  the  Marsileacese. 

SPOR'O-^EN,  n.  [Gr.  <riropa,  a  seed,  and  yiwdoi, 
to  produce.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  producing  spores 
instead  of  seed.  Thomas. 

SPOR'O-PHORE,  n.  [Gr.  anopi,  a  seed,  and  <}>epta, 
to  bear.]  (Bot.)  (a)  A  name  given  to  the  fer- 
tile cells  in  the  naked-spored  fungi.  Hot.  Diet, 
(b)  A  filamentous  process  supporting  a  spore. 

Slornionth. 

SP6R-0-Z0'ID,  n.  [Eng.  spore,  and  Gr.  ^iaov,  an 
animal,  and  elSos,  shape.]  (  Veg.  Physiol.)  A 
spore  furnished  with  ciliary  or  vibratile  pro- 
cesses. 

SPORT,  H.  Add.  A  sporting  character ;  a  sports- 
man ;  a  gambler.     [Slang.] 

SPREAD,  n.     Add.     1.  A  feast.     [Slang.] 

2.  (Stock  Exchange.)  A  contract  giving  the 
holder  the  privilege  of  either  buying  or  selling 
any  particular  stock  at  a  stipulated  price  within 
a  definite  time  : — called  also  double  privilege. 

Bartlett. 

SPREAD-EA'GLE  (spred-a'gl),  a.  Boastingly 
grandiloquent;  pompous;  bombastic;  as, 
"  Spread-eagle  style."      [Fam.] 

SPRECH'ER-y  (ch  aspirated  guttural),  n.  [Gael. 
spreidh,  cattle.]  Spoil,  such  as  that  collected 
in  a  raid: — hence,  movables,  especially  of  a 
trivial  nature.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

t  SPREYND,  ]  (for  earlier  sound  of  ey,  see  Fey, 
t  SPREYNT  j  Suppl.),  j9. 23.— See  Springe,  Sprin- 

GEN,  Suppl. 
t  SPrIgHT,  n.     Spirit. 


SPRING'-BOARD,  ».  An  elastic  board,  used  to 
assist  in  springing,  in  gymnastic  feats,  bathing, 
Ac. 

tSPRLVG'E.     »„.     a.        [A.     S.     sprengan,     Ger. 

f  SPRING'EN,  J  sprengen,  to  scatter,  to  sprinkle.] 

[pret.     sprang;  p.     p.      SPRENGED,   SPREYND, 

SPREYNT.]     To   scatter;    to   sow   broadcast;    to 
sprinkle. 


SPRING'LET.  n.  [Dim.  of  spring.]  A  little 
spring.     "  Oozes  the  little  springlet." 

Sir  W.  Seoft. 

SPRING'-TAIL.  n.  (Eiit.)  An  insect  of  the  fam- 
ily Poduridie,  capable  of  effecting  considerable 
leaps  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  its  tail. 

SPillL'ZIE  (spul'ye),  )».«.&  v.  n.     [Fr.  spolier; 

SPUL'ZIE,  J  L.  spolior.']      To  carry  off  a 

prey;  to  spoil-;  to  plunder.     [Scotch.] 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

SPillL'ZIE  (spul'yf),  1  „.      Spoil;  plunder;  booty. 

SPUL'ZIE,  J  [Scotch.]  ^iV  W.  Scott. 

SPU-MfiS'CENT,  a.     Frothy;  foaming. 

SPU'HI-JE,  n.  pi.  [L.  spnrim,  se.  pennse,  spurious 
feathers.]  (Ornith.)  The  feathers  attached  to 
the  short  outer  digits  in  the  wings  of  birds. 

t  SPtJR'TLE,  V.  a.  To  shoot  suddenly  and  in  a 
scnttering  manner.  Drayton. 

SPY-W£dNE5'DAY  (wenz'fla),  n.  (Ercl.)  A  name 
given  to  the  Wednesday  immediately  before 
Easter,  in  allusion  to  the  treachery  of  Judas 
Iscariot. 


SQUAB  (skwOb),  n.  Add.  [Prov.  Sw.  sqvah,  a  fat, 
soft  body ;  Icel.  qoap,  soft  fat.  Akin,  quab. 
Both  words  are  of  imitative  origin,  tlie  reference 
being  to  the  sound  made  by  a  soft,  fat  mass  fall- 
ing to  the  ground.]     A  quab. 

SQUARE' -TOE.5  (skwar'toz),  n.  A  sort  of  derisive 
or  facetious  nauic  for  an  old-fashioned,  method- 
ically precise  person. 

SQUAWK,  V.  n.  To  cry  with  a  harsh  voice,  like  a 
peacock. 

Your  peacock-perch,  pet  post 
To  strut,  and  spread  the  tali,  and  squawk  upon. 

B.  Brovming. 

SQUEEZ'ER§,  n.  pi.  (Forging.)  A  pair  of  large, 
strong  pliers  used  for  squeezing  or  shingling 
the  slag  out  of  a  round  mass  of  metal  when  it  is 
taken  red-hot  out  of  the  puddling-furnace. 

SQUINCH  (skwinsli),  n.  [A  corruption  of  seonce.] 
(Arch.)  A  name  given  to  small  arches  or  pro- 
jecting courses  of  stone  formed  across  the  angles 
of  towers,  to  support  the  alternate  sides  of 
octagonal  spires,  lanterns,  or  the  like  : — written 
also  sconce,  sconcheon.  Parker. 

SQUIR'AL-TY  (skwir'-),  n.     Same  as  Squirarchy. 

Sterne. 

SQUiRE'AR-CHY,  n.    Same  as  Squirarchy. 

Green, 

SQUIR'REL-MON'KEY  (skwir'rel-mimg'kg),  11. 
(Zool.)  The  popular  name  for  monkeys  of  the 
South-Americiin  genus  Saimairis,  the  most 
slender,  graceful,  and  interesting  of  the  whole 
monkey-family  : — called  also  tee-tee. 

Sr.     (Chem.)     The  symbol  of  strontium. 

STAFF'-MAN,  n.  A  workman  employed  in  silk- 
throwing. 

STAG,  Ji.  Add.  In  New-York  courts,  a  technical 
name  for  a  man  who  is  always  ready  to  aid  in. 
proving  an  alibi,  for  a  consideration.     Bartlett. 

STAG'-DANCE,  11.  A  rough  sort  of  dance  per- 
formed by  males  only.     [Amer.  Vulg.] 

Bartlett. 

STA^E-WHIS'PER  (-hwls'pgr),  »i.  A  pretended 
whisper  meant  to  be  heard  by  those  to  whom  it 
is  not  professedly  addressed,  as  that  of  an  actor 
on  the  stage. 

STAIR'WAY  (star'-),  n.     A  staircase.         T.  Moore. 

STAK-TOM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  vraLKTot,  falling  by 
drop])ing,  and  juteVpov,  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  finding  the  number  of  drops  in  agiven  quan- 
tity of  liquid  ;  a  drop-measurer.  It  consists  of 
a  glass  tube  having  a  bulb  in  the  middle  and 
tapering  to  a  fine  orifice  nt  the  point. 

t  STAL,  pret.  of  stele.     Stole  ;  stole  away. 

Pull  privily  she  stal  from  every  wight.        Chaucer. 

STALLED  (staid),  a.  Kept  in  a  stall  ;  stall-fed ; 
fatted.     "  A  stalled  ox."  Prov.  xv.  17. 

STAm'I-NODE,  n.     (Bot.)     Same  as  Staminodium. 

STXND'ARD-i§E,  |  ».  «.     To  bring  up  to,  or  con- 


]v.  a 
]  stiti 


STAND'.\RD-IZE,  ]  stitute  into,  a  standard  : — sj)e- 
cifical'ly  ( Chem.  Anal.),  to  prepare,  as  a  solution, 
of  a  certain  definite  strength  so  that  it  shall 
serve  as  a  standard;  as,  ''A  standardised  solu- 
tion of  permanganate  of  potassium." 

STXnD'-PIPE.  n.  A  vertical  pipe  open  at  the  top 
for  equalizing  the  flow  of  water  between  a  reser- 
voir and  a  hydrant. 

STAN'I-EL,  JI.     Same  as  Stannel, 

STAN'NATE,  )i.  (Chem.)  A  salt  consisting  of  stan- 
nic acid  and  a  base. 

STXN'NIC,  CT.  [h.  stannnm,  tin.]  (Chem.)  Noting 
a  compound,  as  a  salt  or  an  acid,  in  which  tin 
is  present  in  combination  with  as  many  atoms 
of  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  Ac,  as  it  is  normally 
capable  of  combining  with.  —  See  Stannous, 
Suppl. 

STXn'NO-TYPE,  n.  [L.  stannum,  tin,  and  Gr.  rviro?, 
impression.]  (Phot.)  A  picture  taken  upon  a 
tin  plate. 

STAN'NOyS,  n.  (Chem.)  Notinga  tin  compound  in 
which  the  base  is  in  combination  with  a  less 
number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  or  h.ydrogen,  Ac, 
than  in  a  stannic  compound. — See  Stannic, 
Suppl. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;    A,  fi,  I,  5,  V,  f,  short;    A,  E,  I,  0,   U,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;    HfeiR,  HER;    mIeN,  8IE.J 
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f  STANT,  Zd  per»,  $ing,  pr.  ind,    Standcth  ;  fltands. 

His  steed  .  .  .  Btant  lu  the  court.  Chaneer. 

8TAlMr-U-L<)T'(.)-MY,  )  „.     [(},-.  .rTo^uAi  the  uvula, 
STAPH- Y-LliT'O-MV,  j  iin(lTo/Liij,acuttiiia'.J  (Hurg.) 

Aiiiputatiuii  ut'-tlie  uvula. 
STARCII-HY'A-CInTH,    «.      {Bni.)      A   lilianeous 

plant  ( Miitciiri  rnceiHOHam)  of  the  hyacinth  fam- 
ily, cultivatcil  a8  a  ganlun-plant  in  the  United 

States: — so  named  fruui  its  smell. 
f  8TARF,  pret.   of  eterve.      Died. — See   Steuvk, 

Suppl. 
STAR'INO,  ad.     So  as  to  stare  wildly.     "  In  came 

Squire  South,  stark,  gtnriny  mad."      Arbuthnot. 
STAR-OF-BfiTH'LE-IIKM     (star-^T-beth'If-em),     n. 

( /tot.)    A  liliaceous  flower  of  the  genus  Ornilho- 

galhim. 
STAR' -SHAKE,  n.     A  trade-term  for  a  defect  in 

timber  consisting  in  clefts  radiating  from  the 

pith  toward  the  circumference. 
STAR' -STONE,  H.    Add.     {Geol.)    Same  as  PsAR- 

OLITK,  Suppl. 

START'LISH,  a.     See  Stautisii. 

STA'TAL,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  a  state  as  distin- 
guished from  the  nation,  [it.]  "  Citizenship 
.  .  .  Hatal  or  national."  Edward  Bates. 

t  STATE'FUL,  a.     Stately.     "  A  «(o<e/M^  silence." 

M'lrstoH. 

STATE' -RIGHTS,    |  (.rita),  „.     (Amer.  Pol.)     The 

STATES  '-RIGHTS  )  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the 
several  states  of  the  Union  to  govern  themselves 
and  regulate  their  own  internal  policy,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  of  centralism. 

ST.\'TION-MAs'TER,  II.  (Jiuifroads.)  One  who 
has  charge  of  a  station. 

STA'TION-STAFF,  n.  In  surveying,  an  instrument 
for  taking  angles. 

STAT'O-BL.AsT,  n.  [Gr.  ffraroT,  stationary,  and 
^Aao-To?,  a  bud.]  (Biol.)  One  of  the  reproduc- 
tive buJs  developed  in  the  interior  of  some 
Po/ifzoti,  but  not  liberated  till  the  death  of  the 
parent  organism. 

ST.V-TOC'RA-CY,  h.  (Pol.)  Government  by  the 
state  alone  without  tlie  intervention  of  ecclesias- 
tical influence,     [r.]  0.  A.  Browuson. 

STAT-U-£sQUE'LY  (8t:U-u-68k'lj),  ad.  In  a  statu- 
e.sque  manner ;  after  the  manner  of  a  statue ; 
severely  and  classically.   "  Statuesquelif  simple." 

Lowell. 

8T.\Y'-B5lT,  n.  (Mach.)  A  bolt  for  eonneoting 
opposite  plates  to  prevent  them  from  bulging. 

STSad  (stsd),  1  „.     The  site  of  a  building 

STEAD' IN6  (gtM'jng),  j  or  buildings;— hence,  the 
buildings  themselves  : — specifically,  the  build- 
ings on  a  farm  ;  a  farm-town. 

J^"  Stead  i8  used  chiefly  iii  composition;  as,  kome- 
tteail,  farmxtend;  iteadiug,  as  an  iudepeudent  word;  as, 
"  A  good  tteadiiuj  of  houses." 

8T£aD,  v.  a.  To  stand  in  stead  to;  to  help: — an 
old  or  obsolescent  form  revived. 

How  hath  It  steaded  man  to  pray  and  pay 

Tithes  or  the  corn  aad  oil  ?  Edwin  Arnold. 

ST6.\^D'Y  (sted'j),  V.  n.  To  maintain  a  steady 
position ;  to  become  steady  ;  to  move  steadily. 
"She  steadies  with  upright  keel."         Coleridge. 

STEAM'-CAS-INO.  «.     See  SxEAJf-JACKET,  Suppl. 

STEAM' -CHAM-BER,  «.  (Steam  Eng.)  The  com- 
partment above  the  water  whence  steam  is  con- 
veyed to  the  cylinder  to  work  the  engine;  a 
steam-room. 

STEAM'-CRANE,  n.  A  crane  worked  by  a  steam- 
engine  for  lifting  heavy  goods. 

STEAM' -HAM-MER.  ii.  The  name  given  to  several 
heavy  and  powerful  hammers  worked  by  steam  ; 
as,  Nasmyth'd  sleam-lutinmer,  Condie's  »<eairt- 
haiiimer. 

STEAM' -J.\CK-ET,  ii.  (Steam  Eng.)  A  space  filled 
with  steam  surrounding  a  pipe,  vessel,  Ac,  to 
prevent  loss  of  heat  by  radiation.  Webster. 

STEAM'-PLOeon,   1    (rtim'pl  ift).     n.       A    plough 

STEAM'-PLO\V         I  driven  by  steam. 

STEAM'-ROOM,    n.       (Steam  £«</.)— See    Steam- 

CHAMBKR,  Suppl 


STEAM' -wrNCH,  ii.  A  winch  worked  by  steam 
for  lifting  heavy  weights. 

STEAN'ING,  t  ,1.     [A.  S.  sttennng,  a  stoning,  from 
STEEN'INQ,  j  »te;i,  astone.]     The  stone  lining  of 

a  well;  sometimes  extended  to  a  brick  lining. 
STEEL'ING,  n.     The  process  of  covering  a  metal 

plate  with  steel  by  means  of  voltaic  electricity 

with  the  view  of   rendering  it  more  durable. 

The  process  is  applied  to  stereotype  and  engraved 

copper  plates. — Called  also  acierage. 
t  STIiem,  v.  a.    To  esteem.    "  Dame  Venus'  girdle, 

by  her  steemed  sore."  Spenser. 

STEEN'ING,  n.     See  Steanixg,  Suppl. 
STEEP,  rt.     Add.     High  in  regard  to  price;  dear; 

as,  "  His  charges  are  steep."     [Slang,  U.  S.] 
STEEP'EN,   V.   n.      To    become  steep    or    steeper. 

[it.]     "  The  way  steepened."  Hugh  Miller. 

STELE,  «.     Same  as  Stela,  which  see. 
t  STELE  (or  stal'p),  ».  a.  A  r.  n.     [/>/-c<.  STAL.]    To 

steal: — used  rellexively. 

He  »tal  him  home  again  to  hi«  coDtrie.        Chaucer. 

STElL,  n.  1.  That  against  which  anything  can  be 
fixed,  as  a  fulcrum  ;  as,  "  A  slell  for  the  foot." 

2.  A  covert ;  a  shelter  ;  an  enclosure  for  cat- 
tle.    [North  Eng.  d:  Scotch.] 

ST£m,  n.  Add.  (Gram.)  That  part  of  an  in- 
flected word  which  remains  always  unchanged 
except  by  certain  occasional  internal  modifica- 
tions. 

STEM-MAT'0-PUS,   n.       [Gr.  crri/Hta,  vrifinarot,  a 

garland,  and  wi^,  an 
eye.]  (Zool.)  The 
crested  or  hooded 
seal : — a  genus  of 
Arctic  seals  contain- 
ing only  a  single 
species,  about  eight 
feet  long,  and  re- 
markable chiefly  for 
its  crest  and  a  hood- 
or  sack-like  append-  Stemmatopus. 

age  to  the  head,  which  it  draws  over  the  eyes 
when  excited. 

STfiM'-WIND-ER,  n.  A  watch  wound  up  by  turn- 
ing the  stem,  and  not  by  a  key. 

STfiN'O-GRAPH,  n.  A  piece  of  stenographic  or 
short-hand  writing.  "  The  reporters'  room,  in 
which  they  redact  their  hasty  stenographs." 

E'lierson. 

STEN-TO'RI-OCs,  a.  Stentorian.  [Obs.  or  a.]  "  Ilis 
stenlorions  voice."  Fuller. 

STEB-CO'Rr-.\N-LST,  n.  (Eccl.)  One  who  held 
the  doctrine  of  stercorianism. 

STER'CO-RTsT,  >j.  A  .stercorianist.  "Writers  like 
Sanchez  or  the  stercorists."  Morley. 

f  STERE  (stJir),  H.  [A.  S.  steora,  a  steersman;  Icel. 
sti/ri,  a  helm.] 

1.  A  steersman  ;  a  pilot. 

He  that  i»  iord  of  Fortune  be  thy  tiere.        Chaucer. 

2.  A  helm ;  a  rudder.    *'  My  sail  and  eke  my 
stere."  Chaucer. 

ST6r'E-0-CHR6me,  n.     Same  as  Stereochromy. 

STER-E-OG-N.i'TIIUS.  n.  [Gr.  orepw,  solid,  and 
■yfiflos,  a  jaw.]  (Pal.)  One  of  the  earliest  fos- 
sil mammals,  so  named  from  the  character  of  its 
dentition : — called  also  Microlestes,  which  see, 
Suppl. 

STfiR'E-O-GRAPH,  t  „.    A  photogmphic  picture,  or 

ST6r'E-0-GRAM,  )  one  of  a  pair  of  such  pictures, 
prepared  for  exhibition  in  the  stereoscope;  a 
picture  or  diagram  which  gives  the  impression 
of  solidity. 

8T£R-E-0-M0N'0-SC0PE.  n.  [Gr.  <rr«p«.St,  soli.l, 
fjLovov,  single,  and  aKontai,  to  view.]  An  optical 
instrument  with  two  lenses  that  gives  to  one 
picture  the  solid  appearance  presented  by  two 
when  l(M)ked  at  through  the  stereoscope. 

ST6R-E-r)P'TI-C6N,  n.  [Gr.  <rr«p»<k,  solid,  and  6«-K- 
Koi',  relating  to  sight,  from  root  of  otf/oitai.  to  see.] 
An  optical  instrument  which,  by  means  of  a 
magic-lantern,  throws  the  reflection  of  photo- 
graphic views,  as  landscapes,  on  a  screen,  so  that 
they  stand  out  in  relief  as  in  nature. 


8TeR-m»-8C6P'|-CiyL-LT,  ad.     By  ibmbi  of  Um 

slereoKvope. 

HTftR' yUUH(X>.pfHT,  or  8TeB.|^6«'CO.Pl«T,  m.  Oa« 
Kkilled  in  (li«  u«e  of  the  ster«uDc<ip«. 

8T6R-p-68'(X.>-PT,  "•  The  art  of  c<in*tnicting  or 
using  the  stereoecope,  or  of  making  picture*  for 
it. 

STftR'E-O-TY P-|8T,  n.     A  stereotyper. 

ST£R-»:-r)T'y-py,  h.    The  art  or  occupation  of  pro. 

duciug  stereotype  plalee. 
STMr'NAL,  a.    Add.    On  the  nmc  side  with  tha 

breastbone ;  as,  "  The  sternal  nUW  of  a  erayA«h.** 

"  The  ventral  or  sternal  aspect  of  the  head." 

llmrUy, 
t  STfeRRE,  or  STfeu'R?,  n.    [A.  8.  sfsorra.     Akin, 

L.  Stella  for  sterula,  Gr.  ivnip,  SanM.  tdra  for 

sl&ra,  a  star.]     A  star. 

In  the  tterre*.  eirarrr  Ihaa  l«  ftu*. 

■•  writtrn  .  .  .  Ihr  dratk  «r  trrrj  wta.         Ciaiwr. 

t  STfeRTE,  or  STfefiT'?.  r.  ».     [  pret.  irTEttTK ;  p.  p. 
8TERT.]     To  Start;  to  leap  ;  to  escape. 
He,  oD  hi«  courier  tterling,  .  .  .  i*  riddeo  lata  ik«  t*ldf. 

Ckaactr. 

t  STERVE,  or  STfeRV'E,  r.  u.    [A.  8.  sleor/am,  DuL 

sterven,    Ger.    sterben,   to   die.]      [/»rr».   KTARr, 

btorve;    p.  p.   isTOKTE,   STOKVEii.]      To  die. 

"  Christ  that  star/  for  our  salvation."     Ckaneer. 

Por  which  anon  they  Xorvm  bota  l««k         dfrnesr. 

STfeif  (for  earlier  English  sound  of  ey,  see  Frr, 
Suppl.),  a.  [A.  S.  stigan,  Ger.  steigen,  to  mount.] 
Steep.     [Scotch.] 

Set  a  >i«at  heart  lo  a  ttr^  bra*.         Basts  Prtvm%. 

8TI-CH5M'?-TRY  (stf-ktm'f-trj),  n.  Add.  [Or. 
o-rt'xof,  a  line,  a  verse,  and  iLtrpov,  measure.]  The 
practice  followed  before  pum-tuntiun  was  intro- 
duced, of  writing  out  ancient  manuscripts  in 
lines  accommotiated  to  the  sense. 

The  author  of  ihi>  tUehomrlri  wai   Rathallu  la  Ik*  tRa 
century,  who  applied  it  to  the  EpUUe*  aad  Aeu. 

I'r*/.  Mthwtum  JMtt. 

STIcK'ING-PLAs'TER,  ».  (Surg.)  Ordinary  plan- 
ter for  bringing  and  retaining  together  the  edge* 
of  a  wound. 

STIff'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  stiflT;  strongish ;  aa, 
"  A  stiffish  breeze."     [Colloq.] 

STIG'MA-TA,  n.  pi.    See  Stigma,  4,  6. 

8TIG'MA-TIST,  n.  (Rom.  Cuth.  Ch.)  One  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ. — See 
Stigma.  4. 

STIl'LI-FORM,  a.  [L.  stilla,  a  drop,]  Drop- 
shaped.  . 

STIlt'ED,  a.  Elevated  and  artificial;  pompooa; 
stllty  :— said  especially  of  style,  manner,  aad 
the  like. 

STINO.  fi.  Add.  (Vrgetahlr  d'  Animal  nystol.) 
A  hair-like,  rigi«l,  cylindrical,  ]Kiintrd  cell 
borne  on  a  piison-gland.  Whrn  the  ■•iing  is 
pressed  back  on  its  base,  the  poison  flows  do«n 
the  tube  and  enters  the  wound  made  by  the 
point. 

STING'A-REK,  n.  (Irk.)  A  widely  distributed 
fish  of  the  ray  family  (  Trygon  jmstinnra).  bar- 
ing its  tail  armed  with  a  sharp  serrated  »piB« 
with  which  it  lacerates  its  enemies :— called 
also  stiug-ray. 

STING'-RAY,  h.    See  Sti.xgaree,  Suppl. 

STINK'-WOOD  (-wftd),  N.  An  ornamental  wood 
of  South  Africa,  but  deteriomtwl  by  its  unpleaa- 
ant  odor,  which  it  reUins  for  a  long  time. 

SimmomJ*. 

8TIp'}-T.\TK.  n.  (Roi.)  Furnished  with  a  stipe, 
as  the  pistils  of  certain  plants.  Umy. 

STlP'l'.L.\R,   a.     (Ool.)      Pertaining  to,   reMB- 

bling,  or  pos«e«sing  stipules. 
STiTcn,  r.  a.  A  r.  n.    To  form  land  into  stitehcs 

or  ridges. 
STIVE,  r.  H.     [Root  of  stifle,  and  akin  to  lew.] 

To  stew,  as  in  a  clo»«  room,     [a.] 

I  ihalt  CO  out  In  a  Iwai.    Ot  raa  (»i  rid  sf  a  kw  >>*v<  l» 
that  way  loawwl  af  (Nriaf  la  a  wmckad  b«tol 

STiiCK,   n.      Add.     (Cookery.)      The 

strung  broth  extracted  from  meat,  foroilag  the 
foundation  for  aonpa. 
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STOCK'— AC-COUNT,  n.  In  a  business  ledger,  the 
account  showing  on  one  side  tlie  amount  of 
original  stock  and  accumulations,  and  on  the 
other,  the  withdrawals. 

8T0CK-I-NET',  n.  An  elastic  knit  fabric  of  which 
stockings  are  made. 

STOCK'- WORK  (-wark),  n.  {Mining.)  A  system 
of  working  ore  in  stories  or  chamL>ers,  when  it 
lies  in  large  masses  or  pockets  and  not  in  veins. 

ST(E-jEHI-0-MET'BI-CAL,  |  See    Stoichiometuical 
ST(E-eHI-OM'E-TBy.  J  (Suppl.),     Stoichiome- 

TKV. 

STOI-eHI-O-MfiT'RI-CAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
stoichiometry. 

f  STOKE,  o/STOK'B,  ».  a.  At',  n.  To  stick.  "Short 
sword  for  to  atolce,  with  point  biting." 

Chaucer. 

ST5m'A-t6dE,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Greek  adjective 
aTo/*aT<u5^!,  for  a  hypothetical  o-To/iaroetS)}?,  from 
aro/jLa,  aroixaTOi,  the  mouth.]    Possessing  a  mouth. 

The  Tn/aaoria  are  often  called  the  etomatode  Protozoa. 

Nicholson. 

t  STSnDE,  or  ST5ND'E,  v.  n.  To  stand.  "  Stond- 
eth  at  defence."  Chaucer. 

STONE,  a.  Add.  Stone  age  (ArchceoL),  that  stage 
in  the  progress  of  a  race  at  which  stone  or  bone 
forius  the  material  of  their  weapons  and  tools. 
It  is  divided  into  two  periods,  the  palxolithic 
and  the  neolithic. 

STONE,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  a  stone ;  as  a 
stone;  utterly;  as,  '' Stone  h\in*i." ;  "  »S7o«e  dead." 

STONE' -GALL,  n.  (Falc.)  A  name  given  to  the 
variety  of  hawk  known  also  as  a  stannel. — See 
Stannhl. 

STONE'-OIL,  n.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  pe- 
troleum ;  rock-oil. 

STONE' -SNIPE,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  large  species  of 
American  snipe  [Gambetta  mefanoleitca),  com- 
mon from  Mexico  to  Canada  : — called  also  big- 
yellow-leg  and  tointer-yellow-leg. 

STON'I-LY,  ad.  With  stony  coldness,  unimpres- 
siveness,  or  hardness;  hardly;  unfeelingly;  un- 
relentingly ;  as,  "  She  stared  stonily." 

STOPE,  V.  n.  &  V.  a.  (Mining.)  To  excavate  in 
the  form  of  steps ;  to  break  down  the  surface  of 
an  excavation  with  a  pick. 

STORE'-PAY,  »i.  Payment  made  for  produce  or  for 
work,  in  goods  from  a  store  in  place  of  money. 

STOEM'-poOR,  n.  An  outer  door,  as  an  additional 
protection  against  storms. 

STOEM'-SIG-NAL,  n.  (Meteor.)  A  signal,  made 
by  hoisting  a  barrel,  or  otherwise,  that  a  storm 
is  approaching. 

STOW'A-WAY,  n.  A  person  who  stows  or  hides 
himself  on  board  of  a  ship  to  get  a  passage 
without  payment,  not  discovering  himself  till  it 
is  too  late  to  set  him  ashore. 

STRXd'DLE  (strad'dl),  n.  Add.  (Stock  Exchange.) 
A  stock-broker's  term  for  a  contract  which  gives 
the  holder  the  privilege  of  calling  for  the  stock 
at  a  fixed  price,  or  of  delivering  it  at  the  same 
price  to  the  party  who  signs  the  contract. 

Bartlett. 

STRAIN  (stran),  u.  Add.  Quality  or  line  in  re- 
gard to  breeding  ;  family  blood.  "  Individuals 
of  the  same  variety,  but  of  another  strain." 

-Darwin. 

STRAT-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.  Add.  (Physiol.)  The 
thickening  of  a  cell-wall  by  the  deposition  of 
successive  layers  of  thin  membrane;  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  layers  so  deposited. 

STRXT-I-GRXPH'IC,         |  „.  ^Geol.)   Pertainingor 
STKAT-I-GRAPH'I-CAL,  |  relating 
or  arrangement  of  strata. 


to  stratigraphy 


From  their  otro«fjrop»ical  position  it  is  inferred  that  these 
beds  belong  to  that  stage  of  the  earths  history  which  is  termed 
themiocene  period.  Xi'neteenth  Century. 

STRA-TlG'RA-PHY,  n.     That  department  of  geol- 
ogy which  deals  with  the  arrangement  of  strata. 
STRiT-O-GRXPH'IC,        |  «.       Pertaining   or   re- 
STRAT-0-GBAPH'I-CAL,  J  lating    to    stratography 


or  the  description  of  an  army  : — sometimes  in- 
correctly written  etratigraphic,  stratigraphical. 

STRA-TOT'IC,  a.     Same  as  Stratonic. 

t  STrAdGHTE  (or  stro^gh'tg— j/A  aspirated  gut- 
tural),/)/-e<.  of  strecche. — See  Strkcche,  Suppl. 

STRAW ' BER-BY-BL ITE,  7(.  (Bot.)  A  weed  com- 
mon in  the  south  of  Europe  and  parts  of  the 
United  States  (Blitum  capitatum),  with  fruit 
somewhat  resembling  a  strawberry. 

STRAW'BEB-BY-TO-MA'TO,  «.  (Bot.)  A  solana- 
ceous  plant  (Physulis  Alkekengi),  known  also  as 
winter-cherry.  It  has  its  popular  names  from  its 
scarlet  fruit,  which  is  used  in  many  countries 
for  dessert,  Ac. 

STRAY  (stra),  n.  Add.  An  animal  or  plant  apart 
from  its  companions ;  a  straggling  specimen  ;  a 
waif. 

This  flower,  ...  a  stray  left  yet  to  show 

What  flowers  my  heart  was  full  of.  Swinhume. 

t  STRECCHE   (or  stretsh'g),  v.   n.  &,  v.  a.      [pret. 

STHAUGHTE.]     To  stietch. 

Twenty  fathoms  to  breadth  the  arms  straughte.       Chaucer. 
t  STREE  (stra),  n.     [Old  Friesic,  stre,  stree,  A.  S. 
streaw,  Norse  stra;  A.  S.  strewian,  Ger.  stieuen, 
to  strew.]     Straw. 

Me  list  not  of  the  chaff  nor  of  the  stree 

To  make  so  long  a  tale,  as  of  the  corn.  Chaucer. 

t  STREEN    (stran),    n.      Strain ;    stock  ;    progeny. 
"  The  streen  of  which  they  been  engendered." 
^  Chaucer. 

t  STREEPE  (or  stra'pe),  v.  a.  To  strip.  "  Him  to 
streepe  of  harness."  Chaucer. 

STREET-AR'AB,  n.     See  Arab,  Suppl. 

STREET'— CAR,  n.  A  car  for  carrying  passengers 
on  street  railroads. 

t  STREITE,  or  STREIT'E,  (for  earlier  English  sound 
of  ei,  see  Fey,  Suppl.),  p.  &  a.  [L.  strictits, 
p.  p.  of  stringo,  to  draw.]  Drawn.  "  A  streite 
sword."  Chaucer. 

STRENGTH'f6l,  a.    Abounding  in  strength,     [u.] 

Marston. 

t  STREPE  (or  stra'pg),  ) 

fSTREP'EN,  J"-"-     To  strip. 

Strepen  her  out  of  her  rude  array.  Chaucer. 

STREP-I-TO' §6,  ad.  [It.,  from  L.  strepitus,  a 
loud  noise.]  (Mus.)  A  word  prefixed  to  a  part 
that  is  to  be  performed  in  an  impetuous  and 
boisterous  manner.  Treas.  of  Science. 

STItEP-ST-RHI'NA  (strep-si-ri'na),  1  „,      pi        [Gr. 

STREP'SI-RHiNE§  (-rlnz),  J  arpi^o<:,      from 

<rTpe<j>u>,  to  twist,  and  pi^,  ptVos,  a  nostril.]  (Zool.) 
One  of  the  three  divisions  into  which  monkeys 
have  been  divided  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
acter of  their  nostrils,  including  those  with 
curved  nasal  openings.  The  members  are  mostly 
nocturnal,  and  comprise  the  lemurs  and  allied 
forms.  —  Written  also  Strepsorhina,  Strepso- 
rhines. 

t  STREYNE,  or  STREYN'E  (for  earlier  English 
sound  of  ey,  see  Fey,  Suppl.),  v.  a.  [Old  Fr. 
estreindre;   L.  stringere.']     To  constrain. 

To  that  1  never  erst  thought  [to]  streyne  me.      Chaucer. 

t  STRtYTE,  or  STREYt'E  (for  earlier  English 
sound  of  ey,  see  Fey,  Suppl.),  ad.  Straitly; 
strictly;  closely. 

Her  hosen  were  full  streyte  ytied.  Chaucer. 

STR!'AT-ED,  a.  Add.  1.  (Anat.  &  Physiol.) 
Crossed  transversely  by  close  parallel  lines,  as 
the  fibres  of  the  voluntary  muscles ;  presenting 
a  grooved  appearance  through  striation. — See 
Sthiation,  Suppl. 

2.  (Geol.)  Grooved  or  channelled  in  parallel 
lines,  as  by  moving  ice  :— said  of  rock-surfaces. 

STBi-A'TION,  »i.  Add.  1.  (Anat.  &  Physiol.)  The 
grooved  appearance  of  cell-walls  caused  by  the 
deposition  of  lamellas  or  layers  of  different  re- 
fractive powers  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cell- 
membrane. 

2.  (Geol.)  The  grooving  or  channelling  of 
rock-surfaces  by  ice-masses,  having  stones  frozen 
into  their  lower  surface,  passing  over  them. 

STRID,  n.  [From  stride,  because  apparently  pass- 
able by  a  stride.]  A  deep,  very  narrow  chan- 
nel worn  in  rocks  by  a  rapid  stream  or  torrent. 
[Local  Eng.]  Wordmcorlh. 


STRi'DENT,  a.  [L.  stridens,  stridentis;  from 
strideo,  to  make  a  harsh,  shrill  noise.]  Harsh 
and  shrill;  grating.     "  A  strident  voice." 

Thackeray. 

STRId'U-LATE,  v.  n.  To  make  a  shrill,  creaking 
noise : — specifically,  to  produce  the  noise  of 
stridulation,  as  certain  insects. — See  Stridula- 
tion,  Suppl. 

STRID-U-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  stridulating,  or 
making  a  shrill,  grating  noise :— specifically 
(Eiit.),  the  power  possessed  by  certain  male 
insects  of  producing  a  shrill  sound  by  friction 
between  a  serrated  part  of  the  body  and  a  hard 
part,  with  the  view  of  attracting  the  females. 

STRID' U-LA-TO-RY,  a.  In  the  habit  of  stridu- 
lating; creaking. 

STRIKE,  n.  Add.  (Base-ball.)  A  ball  hit  at 
and  missed  by  the  batsman;  or,  a  good  ball 
which  he  fails  to  hit  at. 

STRIK'ER-OUT,  n.  In  tennis,  the  player  who  re- 
ceives the  ball  delivered  by  the  server,  and 
strikes  it  back  to  him  with  his  racket. — See 
Hand-out,  Suppl. 

STRING'-BiND,  n.  A  band  of  musicians  playing 
chiefly  or  entirely  on  stringed  instruments. 

STBra'5EN-CY,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
stringent;  tightness;  severity;  rigorousness; 
rigor;  as,  "The  stringency  of  the  laws." 

STRIVE,  H.     An  act  of  striving  ;  an  effort,     [r.] 

Chapman. 

STROB'I-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  o-rpo/StAot,  anything  twisted, 
a  cone,  and  AiSoj,  a  stone.]  (Pal.)  A  fossil  cone 
occurring  in  the  coal,  oolite,  and  cretaceous  for- 
mations. 

STROKE,  w.  (Rowing.)  The  man  who  rows  the 
al'tmost  oar,  and  who  gives  time  to  the  others. 

STRO'MA,  n.  Add.  (Anat.)  The  groundwork 
of  a  tissue  or  organ  in  which  the  other  parts 
are  embedded. 

STR6M-A-T6l'0-5Y,  n.  [Gr.  arpw/Lta,  crrpw^aTO?,  a 
bed,  and  Adyos,  discourse,  reason.]  (Geol.)  That 
division  of  geology  which  considers  the  stratified 
rocks  in  their  chronological  order,  as  exhibiting 
diiferent  phases  of  the  history  and  development 
of  the  globe  itself,  and  in  tlieir  fossil  contents 
setting  forth  the  progress  of  life  upon  its  surface. 

Brooks. 

STRONG,  a.  Add.  1.  (  Gram.)  Noting  a  verb  which 
forms  its  preterite  and  past  participle  by  ablaut 
or  vowel-change,  and  not  by  addition  of  ed:  as, 
sicim,  swam,  sionm  ; — also,  a  noun  which  forms 
its  plural  in  the  same  way;  as,  man,  men. 

2.  (Com.)    Tending  upward  in  price;  rising; 
as,  "  Sugar  was  strong" ;  "  A  strong  market." 

STRON'GLE  (strOng'gl),  n.  (Ent.)  A  worm  (;>SVoji- 
gylus  pergracilis)  infesting  feathered  game. 

STRONG'-MIND-ED,  a.  Add.  As  applied  to 
women,  claiming  equality  with  man;  mascu- 
line; unfeminine.  (In  this  sense  generally  iron- 
ical.) 

STRU-MXT'IC,  a.     Same  as  Strumous. 

STUCK'— UP,  a.     Assuming  or  trying  to  assume 

airs  of  importance;  vain  and  affected;  conceited. 

[Colloq.]     "  Small,  stuck-up  men." 

A.  K.  H.  Boyd. 
STUD'-BOOK  (stftd'bOk),  n.     A  book  containing  a 

register  of  pure-bred  horses  of  any  particular 

stock. 

STUFF'ER,  n.  One  who  stuffs;  as,  "A  stvffer  of 
birds"  : — specifically  (  V.  S.  Pol.),  one  who  stuffs 
the  ballot-box  with  fictitious  votes. 

STUFF'-GOWN,  n.  A  gown  made  of  stuff  .-—spe- 
cifically, a  gown  worn  by  junior  barristers  at 
the  English  bar,  as  distinguished  from  the  silk 
gown  worn  by  king's  and  queen's  counsel. 

STUFF'Y,  a.  Add.  Feeling  as  if  stuffed ;  close ; 
as,  "  A  stuffy  room." 

STUJIP,  n.     (Cricket.)     One  of  the  three  upright 

sticks  constituting  the  wicket. 
STUMP,  t).  a.    (Cricket.)     To  overturn  a  wicket  Oi- 

knock  the  bail  off  the  top  of  it. 
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STUMP-TREE 

STCmp'-TREE,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  Kentucky 
coituu-ti'eti,  t'roin  itti  want  uf  HUlull  bruuubeB. — 
Seo  GVMNOI.LADL'S,  Suppl. 

STO'P.V,  n.  [Simsi!.,  a  pilliir.]  In  tlio  East,  a  pil- 
lar ur  niuund  containing  rulius  uf  Ijudillia ;  a 
ilhii;roba. — Sco  Toi'K,  8u[)|>l. 

STU-PK-FA'CIENT  (-slifiit),  «.  [See  STirPKKY.] 
Oaii.-in^  i4tii|)«r.iuti(>n  : — specifically  (Aferf.), 
ni)tin^  a  stupefying  agent. 

STU-PE-FA'CIENT  (-slipnt).  «.  Anything  causing 
stupefaction  : — specitically  (Med.),  a  stupefying 
agent  or  drug,  as  a  narcotic. 

STYLE,  H.  Add.  The  exceedingly  fine  needle  or 
point  use!  to  make  impressions  in  telegraphy, 
in  the  phonograph,  Ac. 

t  STY-WARD'  (8t:-ward'),  n.  [A.  S.  stiffe,  a  cattle- 
pen,  a  sty,  ani  weurd,  a  ward  or  keeper. — Com- 
pare Icel  tticarthr,  from  »tia,  a  sty.]  A  steward. 
"  The  lord's  ityward."  Chancer 

SUAVE,  or  SUAVE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  innvis,  sweet.] 
Pleasing;  soft;  agreeable: — said  especially  of 
manner,  tone  of  voice,  and  the  like. 

SOb,  II.  [L.,  under.]  A  person  under  another  in 
tlie  same  line  or  occupation ;  a  subordinate. 

SU-B\-DAR',     1  „.     (Mil.)     A  native  captain   in 

SU-BAH-DAR',  J  a  Hindoo  regiment : — written  also 
soobudnr. 

SUB-ARC'TIC,  a.  (Geor;.)  Noting  a  region  or 
climate  bordering  on  the  Arctic;  approximately 
Arutic. 

sOB-AUD'  (sab-ad'),  v.  a.  [L.  suhaudio,  to  supply 
something  omitted,  to  understand  ]  To  supply, 
as  the  words  omitted  in  an  ellipsis ;  to  under- 
stvnd.     [r.] 

8UB-DEA'C0N  (-ds'kn),  n.  Add.  {Rom.  C:ith.  Ch.) 
A  cleric  who  has  received  the  lowest  of  the  three 
holy  orders.  Oakeley. 

sOB-ED'I-TaR,  /J.  A  subordinate  or  assistant 
editor,  as  on  a  newspaper. 

SDB-F5S'SIL,  a.  Not  completely  fossilized  ;  ap- 
proximately or  partially  fossil;  as,  "Bones  in 
a  sitbfoniiil  condition." 

SUB-JEC'TIVE,  a.  Add.  {Lit.  k  Fine  Artn.)  Char- 
acterized by  subjectivism  or  by  the  prominence 
given  to  the  individuality  of  the  author  or  artist; 
as,  "The  subjective  school  of  poetry;"  "A  sub- 
jertive  picture  " 

SUB-JEC'TIV-IjM,    (  „.     Add.    {Lit.  &  Fine  Arts.) 
SUB-.JEC-TIV'I-TY,  |  The  characteristic  quality  of 
a  literary  or  artistic  production  in  which  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  writer  or  artist  is  prominent, 
or  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  rendered  apparent. 

SUB-jfic'TIV-IST.  n.  One  who  holds  the  metaphys- 
ical doctrine  of  subjectivism  ;  a  subjectist. 

BUB-JOIN'DER,  »».  A  remark  subjoined  to  or  fol- 
lowing on  another  ;  a  rejoinder. 

"  I  will  never  stand  to  be  hissed,"  was  the  tubjoinder  of  roang 
ConBdence.  c.  lamb. 

8UB-KlNG'D0M,  ...  Add.  {.Vat.  Hist.)  One  of 
the  greit  primary  groups  into  which  natural- 
ists subdivide  the  kingdimis  of  nature  (animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral)  in  accordance  with  their 
structure. 

The  six  tjpcs  or  plans  of  structure,  upon  one  or  other  of 
which  all  known  animal -i  have  bjen  can^titutuJ,  are  tjohuioally 
called  lubkingdoms,  and  are  known  by  the  names  Protozoa, 
CmlenUrata,  Annuloida,  Annulota,  JfdUutea,  and  Vertsbrata. 

Htixley. 
SOB-LI-MA'TION,    n.      Add.      Sublimation    theory 
{Geol.  A  .Mininrf),  the  theory  that  the  matter  of 
mineral  veins  was  introduced  as  vapor  and  after- 
ward condensed. 

SUB-OR'DER.  ;i.  In  dasiijirntion,  a  division  next 
under  an  order : — the  names  of  zoological  sub- 
orders terminate  in  inm,  while  those  of  orders  end 
in  id.r. 

SCb.RE'5I0N  (-rs'jyn),  n.  A  subdivision  of  a 
region. 

No  family  of  birds  peculiar  to  tbe  region  Is  foand  In  all  the 
tubregioM.  jCne^.  BrU. 

SUB-SCRiBE',  V.  a.  Add.  f  To  write  down  or 
characterize  as. 

KIther  I  man  ibonlr  hear  ftrom  him,  or  I  wIU  tub$enhe  hira 
» coward.  skak. 
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sCB-sEN'SI-BLE,  a.     Deeper  than  the  senses  can  1 

reach  ;   below  the  range  of  the  senses. 

ThriHUh  -ileutlllcln.Uhtwi-  are  eiiablid  to  enter  and  enplalo 
th»t»i»«en<i(><<t  world  into  which  all  natural  phcnuui-na  «irUe 
their  root»,  aud  from  which  they  derive  uuuUiun.         TftulaU. 

sCb'.STANT,  a.  .Substantial,  [n.]  "  Those  azure 
mists  are  mibstant  grown."  J.  E.  Rnade. 

SVB-STRAC'ToR,  h.  1.  {Law.)  One  who  unlaw- 
fully takes  away  or  withholds  what  belongs  to 
another. 

Hence,  2.  One  who  takes  away  the  character 
of  another;  a  detractor. 

They  are  scoundrels  and  tubttractort  that  say  so  of  him. 

Sk<Ui. 

SUB-STROCT',  V.  a.  To  build  as  a  substructure  or 
foundation,     [r.]  Emerson. 

SUB-SUMP'TION,  n.  Add.  That  which  is  sub- 
sumed,  as  tlie  minor  premise  in  a  syllogism. 

SUB-sCmp'TIVE,  o.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  of  tbe 
^nature  of,  a  subsumption. 

SUB-TER-RfiS'TRI-AL,  a.  {Dot.)  Growing  or 
flowering  under  ground  ;  subterranean ;  hypo- 
gean.     The  pea-nut  is  an  example. 

sOb'TIL-LjM,  h.  Exquisite  mental  aouteness  or 
power  of  refining;  subtleness.  "The  high  or- 
thodox subtilisM  of  Duns  Scotus."  Milman. 

SUB-T5r'RID,  a.  {Geoff.)  Noting  a  region  or 
climate  bordering  on  the  torrid;  approximately 
torrid. 

SUB-TROP'I-CAL,  a.  1.  Adjoining  the  tropics; 
approaching  the  tropical  regions  in  character; 
indigenous  to  or  characteristic  of  the  regions 
lying  near  the  tropics.  "All  subtropical pisinta 
thrive  here."  A.  H.  Keane. 

2.  Under  or  between  the  tropics. 

SCB-TYP'I-CAL,  o.  {Xat.  Hist.,  d-c.)  Not  quite 
true  to  type;  partially  aberrant. 

SyC-CUR'S.XL,  a.  [L.  suecurro,  siiccursum,  to  run 
under,  to  succor.]  Adjunct  and  adjuvant;  de- 
pendent; subordinate.  "A  cathedral  sur- 
rounded by  its  succursal  churches."        Milman. 

SyC-CUS'SIVE,  a.  [L.  succussio,  a  shaking— »«6, 
under,  and  qnatio,  to  shake.]  Characterized  by 
succussion : — applied  especially  to  the  peculiar 
agitation  produced  by  an  earthquake.       Dana. 

SU-DA' nr-UM,  n.  [L.]  {Eccl.)  The  handker- 
chief on  which  tradition  says  the  Saviour  im- 
pressed his  portrait  miraculously  while  it  was 
being  used  to  wipe  his  face  as  he  passed  to  the 
crucifixion, — See  Vero.vica. 

SUD'DEN-TY,    n.     A    sudden    emergency    or    im- 
pulse.     On    a  suddenly,  on  a  sudden,   without 
premeditation.     [North  Eng.  d-  Scotch.] 
It  Is  not  likely  that  he  should  have  Joined  them  on  a  tuddmty. 

Sir  H".  A'co«. 

t  SUF-rr-SiNT',  a.  [Fr.,  p.  pr.  of  sujire,  L.  »«/- 
Jicere,  to  suflSce.]  Suflicient ;  able.  "  A  suji- 
sant  surety."  Chaucer. 

SUF-FRU'Tfix,  M.  [L.  su/  for  tub,  under,  and  /ru- 
fcj-,  a  shrub.]  {Dot.}  An  undershrub  or  shrub 
of  a  small  size,  herbaceous  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots,  though  woody  at  their  base. 

sCg'AR-BIRD  (shflg'-),  «.  {Ornith.)  A  small 
South-African  bird  of  very  rich  plumage,  with 
a  long  curved  bill  for  inserting  into  the  bell 
of  the  aloe  and  extracting  its  honey.  It  never 
seems  to  alight,  but  circles  around  uttering  a 
rapid  twittering  note. 

SUG-^fiST'MENT  (syg-jgst'mfnt),  n.  Suggestion. 
[n.]  //fir<?. 

SU'IL-LYnE.  a.  [L.  suillui,  from  su;  a  bog.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  hog  or  hogs;  as,  "The  suil- 
line  family." 

SUIi-CA'TION.  n.  The  act  of  furrowing  or  the  state 
of  being  furrowed  ;  a  furrow  ;  a  channel. 

sCl'L.\QE  (sril'lj),  M.     Same  as   Sitillage,  Sitl- 

MAGK. 


8UI^Pl"CI.\N!J,  1  {.puh'«nz), 
SUL-Pr'TIAN§  I  parish     of     St.     Sulpire, 
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rop«an   and  nraral   Auaeriean   booM*  of   tb« 

order. 

sCl'T.VN-^TE,  n.     The  rule  or  dominioiw  of  b  ml- 

tun :  a  soldunric. 

sC-mJr',  »i.  [Kurly  rhi»Id««ii,  pMple  of  tbo 
nven«.]  Tlie  name  ol  on«  of  tb«  wrIiMt  ni«« 
which  inhubit«<l  Chiildea,  Home  impp<«M  Ikeui 
to  have  been  there  belurc  tbe  Acc«<l».  nfler  « lio** 
occupation  they  inliabilod  tbe  nonb-«r«i|  of  the 
country.  Other*  think  they  wercorthr  tamcrMO 
with  the  Accada.— See  Accxo,  Cnmirr,  Puppl. 

8UM'.MER-TiME,  n.  The  vummer  seaxon  :  Ham- 
mer.    "The  genial  •u«.»i<T-fi««."     Lofg/'Hof. 

SDM'MER-y,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  (ammer;  laia- 
mcr-likc.     [r.] 

sCn'bl'rn.  n.     The  Uwaineat  prodneod  kj  th« 

rays  «»f  the  sun. 

8CN-D.5-NESE'.  .„.^/,     fg,i,^^     A 

8UN-DA-NE'!JIAN.^  (-ih^n*).  i  name  given  to  a  Me. 

tion  of  the  Malay  race  inhnbiting  Malacca,  tbe 

Sunda  Archipelago,  and  the  l>hili|>pines. 

sCnx,  j„.     (^„,)     Aimpilionaceoiu.Ie- 

8CNN'-H63IP,  j  guminouf  shrub  (  Ciotalarin  jmn- 

cca),  extensively  cultivated  in  India.  Ac.,  fi.i  th.> 

valuable  fibre  yielded  by  itc  inner  bnrk,  which  is 

made  info  cordage,  canvas.  Ac.;  al^o,  the  fibre 

itself: — called  also  ISombayhrwp,  Madra»  hrmp, 

brmcn  hemp,  san  or  »«b,  mu-henip,  sun-plant,  Ac. 

StN'-PfCT-lRE  f-plkt-vflr),!!.  A  picture  prfHloeed 

by  the  suns  actinic  niys  on  a  sensitited  surface; 

a  photograph. 

SCH'SHADE,  «.     A  small  parasol. 

Forth  stepped  Phcsbe,  puttlBg  ap  her  saaU  trtn  ntrnMrnda. 

sCn'-STAR,  n.  {Zoiil.)  The  popular  name  of  tbe 
Solualer  pappoia,  a  starfish  of  a  scarlet  color. 

8UN'Wi§E,  ad.  In  the  direction  of  the  sun's  mo- 
tion ;  that  is,  in  the  northern  heuiii>pbere,  from 
the  east  toward  tbe  south  and  west. 

SU-PER-AL'T.AR,  n.  {Errl.)  The  ledge  or  shelf 
at  the  back  uf  the  altar  fur  the  alUr-cruM,  vaM 
and  flowers,  Ac. 

SU-PER-CO-LCM-NI-A'TION,  n.  (Arck.)  Tbe 
placing  of  one  order  upon  another. 

si 'PER-CKCST,  ».  {Geol.)  Dana's  name  for  tbe 
series  of  stratified  rocks  lying  immediately  on 
the  first-formed  crust  of  the  earth  as  it  hardened 
from  its  molten  state. 

St-PER-Fr'CIAL-IZE  (-ni(h'»H«).  r.  a.     To  treat 
,  or  regard  in  a  superficial  manner,     [r.] 

Wkippit. 

SU-PER-FR5xt'AL.  n.    [L.  tnptr,  above,  and  Kng . 

frontal,  which  see.]    (Eerl.)    A  banging  for  tbe 

front  of  an  altar,  extending  from  tbe  frontal  to 

the  top. 

SC-PER  HEAT'.r.n.  {Steam  Eng.)  To  heat  Steam 
so  high  that  it  acquires  the  properties  of  a  gas. 

SU-PER-J.\'CEXT,  a.  [L.  tnprr,  above,  and  jaetn$, 
jacrulis,  p.  pr.  of  jareo,  to  lie.]  Lying  above  Of 
upon  ;  as,  "  The  snprrjarent  strata." 

sC-Ppi-N.XT'l'-RAL,  a.  Add.  Tke  snprrmnhinil, 
what  is  beyond  or  transcends  nature;  super- 
natural phenomena,  agencies,  influence,  and  tbe 
like;  supernaturalism.  "  A  book  on  lit  tmprr- 
natural.  Prottor, 

Sl*-PER-N'.XT'L'-R.\L-rXK,  r.  <i.  To  render  super- 
natural or  elevate  into  the  snpernnlural:  to  treat 
in  a  supernatural  manner  or  «s  if  tupernatural. 
He  [Panle]  wonM  typlfv  Ike  crM*  •t  0»A  \m  Ikat  t»»UU»  ht 
had  alreadv  npmalnnUind  iaU  Mawtklac  ahkb  faasmbaM 
andcr<laDdln|c.  !■•«■. 

Sl'-PF.R-t»B-DI«NA'TION.  a.  (JEW/.)  Ordinalicn 
by  a  bishop  of  a  |>en«on  to  All  tbe  oilce  of  one 
still  living,  as  tbe  ordination  by  him  of  bis  own 
successor. 

Swh  a  tMptnr4i»tM»m  wa«  cajMSlral.  It  W1a«  a  tntMm 
thai  .'>l.  Prtrr  Id  like  mmnnrt  <<MirrTM«4  rv«*ai  kt>  ••»• 


)  (-plsh'anz),  n.  pi.  [Prom  the 
I  parish  of  St.  Sulpire,  Paris, 
where  they  were  organized,  in  ir>42.]  (Horn. 
Cath.  Ch.)  A  congregation  of  niissionarj* 
priests  chiefly  devoted  to  the  training  of  young 
men  for  the  priesthood.     There  are  many  Eu- 


8C*-PKR-SftX'i»I-BLE.  n.     Add.      Tk«  swptntma»V*^ 
that  which  is  above  tbe  aeaaee;  tbnt  whieh  ia 

supersensual. 

It  «o«M  la  abMrt  ••  nM  »•  >rtniaii  af  <tiri»««l«4 
spirit*  apoa  so  tiitutm  %  bsM  ■•  Ite  Ml  >i»Wri  af  tkt  rnrr. 
ttmibt:  Brit-  9*»'   "»»• 
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SYNASTEY 


SU-PER-SfiN'SU-OyS,    a.      Supersensible;    super- 

SO-PEB-SU'LAK,  a.     Above  the  sun.     [r.]     "  The 

snpei-aolur  blaze."  Emerson. 

SUP-PAWN',  u.     [Amer.  Ind.  saxipd-un,  made  soft 

by    water.]     Mush: — written   also   supawn,  ae- 

pnwn,  sepon,  and  supporne. 
StJP'PLE,  u.  a.     Add.     {Mil.)     To   render   horses 

readily    responsive   to    the   bridle   in    drill ;  to 

train  a  horse  for  military  purposes. 

SUP'PLE-JXCK,  n.  {Bot.)  The  popular  name  of 
Berchemia  volubllis,  a  plant  of  the  buckthorn 
family,  found  in  the  Southern  States. 

SC'UA,  H.  [Sansc,  wine,  true  wealth.]  (Hind. 
Myth.)  One  of  the  good  spirits  who  have  been 
permitted  to  drink  the  soma,  or  beverage  of  im- 
mortality. 

There  all  good  spirits  of  the  air, 

Suraa  and  Devetas,  repair.  Southey. 

SU'RA,  n.     [Arab.]     A  chapter  of  the  Koran. 

StJRD,  )i.  {Phonetics.)  A  consonant  produced 
without  sonorous  vibrations  of  the  vocal  cords, 
but  by  simple  breath  ;  a  consonant  destitute  of 
tone  ;  an  unvocalized  consonant;  as,  jh  U  l',/,  «, 
th  in  thin. — See  Sonant,  Suppl. 

StJR'FAg-ER  (sUr'fas-gr),  n.  A  kind  of  machine 
for  planing  wood. 

SiJRF'-BIRD,  H.  {Ornith.)  A  grallatorial  migra- 
tory bird  {Aphriza  viryata),  akin  to  the  plovers, 
found  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

f  SiJR'PHUL.  17.  a.  Same  as  SunPEL.  "A  muddy 
inside,  though  a  surphulled  face."  Marston. 

SUR-R06nD'ING,  n.  Add.  That  by  which  one  is 
encompassed.  In  the  plural,  all  the  circum- 
stances with  which  one  is  in  contact;  the  condi- 
tions environing  one;  as,  "  A  man's  surround- 
iiKjs  mould  his  character." 

SUR'TAX,  n.  An  extra  tax;  a  tax  heightened  for 
a  purpose. 

SURVEILLANT  (syr-val'yiint),  n.    One  who  watches 

others;  an  overseer,     [ii.] 
SURVEILLANT  (syr-val'yant),  a.     Watching   over 

another:  overseeing;  observant;  watchful,    [it.] 

SUR-VEY'OR  (sur-va'pr),  n.  Add.  Surveyor's 
transit. — See  Tiiansit-compass,  Suppl. 

SUR-Vi'VAL,  rt.  Add.  Survival  of  the  JitteH 
(Dartoiiiism),  the  principle  that,  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  consequent  on  the  fact  that  every 
organic  being  naturally  increases  at  a  rate  much 
higher  than  the  means  of  support,  those  varie- 
ties are  most  likely  to  survive  which  have  some 
variation  specially  adapting  them  for  their  sur- 
roundings, the  perpetuation  and  development 
of  which  in  their  progeny  give  rise  to  new  spe- 
cies.— See  Natural  selection,  under  Selec- 
tion, Suppl. 

8VS-PECT*,  Ii.  [Fr.]  A  suspicious  character,  es- 
pecially one  suspected  of  belonging  to  the  crim- 
inal class. 

The  number  of  the  vagabond  class,  of  ordinary  criminals,  of 
autpecU,  has  enormously'  augmented.  Karl  Blind. 


SyS-P£NSB',  n.  Add.  Suspense  account  {Book- 
keepiwj),  an  account  temporarily  entered  till  its 
proper  place  in  the  ledger  is  determined, 

SyS-TAIX' (8U8-tan' ),  f.  rt.     Add.     To  make  good  ; 

toconlinn;  to  corroborate;  to  support.   [Amer.] 

Such  facts  auatain  the  statement  on  page  145.        Dana. 

SU-sCr'ROUS,  a.    Full  of  soft  murmuring  sounds; 

murmuring. 
SU-SUR'RUS,  n.    [L.]     A  low,  gentle,  humming  or 

murmuring  sound. 

Hyblsean  bees, 
Often  with  gentle  (iMurrtu,  to  fall  asleep  shall  persuade  thee. 

Long/Mow. 

BV'TRA^,  n.  pi.  [Sansc,  threads.]  A  collective 
name  for  that  portion  of  ancient  Brahmanical 
and  Buddhistic  sacred  literature  which  contains 
rules  respecting  ceremonies  and  worship.  The 
sutras  originally  consisted  of  sentences  written 
on  palm-leavea  tied  together  by  a  string,  whence 
the  name. 

BUT'TLE,  V.  n.  To  act  as  a  sutler;  to  supply 
troops  with  provisions. 


SVAR-6'GU,  n.  [Slav.  The  root  is  in  Sansc.  avar, 
the  heavens.  Akin  Hind,  swerya.]  The  chief 
divinity  of  the  ancient  Slavs. 

f  SWAL,  pret.  Swelled,  "  Up  steal"  =  swelled 
up.  Chaucer. 

SWAL'LOW-FISH  (swM'lo-fish),  n.  {Ich.)  The 
sapphirine  gurnard  ( Triyla  hirundo),  common 
in  European  seas,  and  remarkable  for  its  wing- 
like gill-fins  : — called  also  tub-fish  or  red-tub. 

SWAL'LOW-TAILED  (swOl'lo-tald),  o.  Add.  Stcal- 
lo  to -I  ailed  fly -catcher. — See  Scissor-tail,  Suppl. 

SWAMP'ER,  n.  A  man  who  breaks  out  a  road  for 
a  lumberer.      [U.  S.]  Lowell. 

SWAMP'-HARE  (swomp'har),  n.  {Zool.)  An  Amer- 
ican hare  {Lepus  aquaticus)  found  in  the  South- 
western States,  frequenting  marshes  and  the 
vicinity  of  water,  and  having  the  peculiarity 
of  swimming  and  diving : — called  also  water- 
rabbit. 

SWAMP-HICK'0-RY  (swOmp-),  ?i.    {Dot.)    Same  as 

BiTTERNUT,  Suppl. 

SWAMP'-OAK  (swomp'ok),  n.  {Bot.)  A  tall  species 
of  oak  (  Qnercus  bicolor),  common  on  low  ground 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  Indians 
are  said  to  dye  their  skins  red  with  an  infusion 
of  its  bark. 

SWAMP-WIL'LOW,  n.  Same  as  Pussy-willow, 
Suppl. 

SWAN'-FLOW-ER  (swCn'-),  »i.  {Bot.)  A  singular  or- 
chid {Cycnoches  ren- 

tricosum),  so   named 

from  its  flower  and 

long  curved  column 

suggesting  the  body, 

neck,  and  head  of  a 

swan.     It  is  further 

remarkable    for    the 

fact  that  its  inflores- 
cence is  dimorphous, 

flowers  of  more  than  Swan-flower. 

one  form  appearing  on  the  same  plant. 
SWARD,  V.  a.     To  cover  with  sward. 
SWARF,  V.  n.     To  faint.     [Scotch.]     "To  swarf 

for  very  hunger."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

SWEET -Xp'PLE,  71,     Same  as  Sweet-sop, 

SWELL,  n.  Add.  A  person  of  high  rank,  fashion, 
or  importance  ;  an  aristocrat.      [Slang.] 

Dickens  and  Thackeray  were  termed  great  swells  in  literature. 

Hotten. 

SWELL, 

SWELL'ISH,  ;  cratic.     [Slang.] 

SWELL'-MOB,  n.  A  collective  name  for  profes- 
sional thieves  who  affect  the  dress  and  manners 
of  gentlemen. 

t  SWEL'WE  (swel'ii),  v.  a.  [See  Swallow.]  To 
swallow. 

0  noble  wives,  full  of  high  prudence, 

Let  not  humilitie  your  tongue  nail. 

Lest  Chichevache  you  swelwe  in  her  entrall,    Chaucer. 

SWER'GA,  M.  [Hind,  avarloka  or  svargn.  The 
root  is  in  Sansc.  svar,  the  heavens.  Akin,  Slav. 
svarotju,  which  see,  Suppl.]  (Hind.  Myth.) 
Paradise,  an  intermediate  sphere  to  which  man 
may  raise  himself  by  fulfilling  the  holy  ordi- 
nances. 

It  is  written,  If  an  Indian  wife 

Die  so  [by  suttee],  her  love  shall  give  her  husband's  soul. 

For  every  hair  upon  her  head,  a  orore 

Of  years  in  Swerga.  Edwin  Arnold. 

t  SwiCH,  a.     Such.  Chaucer. 

SWIE-TE'NI-A.  n.  [In  honor  of  Gerard  Van  Swie- 
ten,  a  Dutch  botanist.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
tropical-Americnn  trees,  order  Cedrelacese,  com- 
prising only  one  species,  S.  Mahagoni,  the  ma- 
hogany-tree.— See  Mahogany. 

SWIFT'-SURE  (-shiir).  n.  Swift  and  safe  ;  as,  "The 

stcifl-sure  line  of  steamers."     [r.] 
t  SWIM'BEL,  I  „.      [A  dim.  of   Old   Eng.  swim, 
f  SWYM'BEL,  J  sweem,    mourning,    sighing.]       A 

moaning  sound  caused  by  the  wind. 

In  the  forest  ran  a  swymhel  in  a  swough.         Chaucer. 

SWiM'-BLiD-DER,  «.  {Ich.)  Same  as  Air- 
bladder. 


)  a.      Stylish  ;    fashionable ;    aristo- 
I,  J  cratic 


SWIM'MER-ET,  n.  [Dim.  of  swimmer.']  (Zool.) 
One  of  the  abdominal  appendages  which,  in  the 
lobster  and  other  crustaceans,  are  used  in  swim- 
ming, 

SWINE'-CRUE,  «.  A  pen  for  hogs;  a  swine-sty. 
[Prov.  Eng.  &  Scotch.] 

SWING'-BEAM,  n.  {Railroads.)  A  cross-piece 
suspended  from  the  frame  of  a  truck,  and  bear- 
ing up  the  body  of  a  car,  so  as  to  allow  it  lateral 
movement. 

SWITCH,  n.  Add,  A  quantity  of  false  hair  fast- 
ened together  at  one  end,  worn  by  ladies. 

SWITCH'ING-EN'^INE  (-gn'jjn),  »i.  {Railroada.) 
An  engine  for  switching  cars  from  one  track  to 
another. 

t  SWOL'WE  (swol'u),  t;.  a.     To  swallow. 

See  how  he  gapeth,  lo,  this  drunken  wight. 

As  though  he  would  us  swolwe  anon  right.      Chaucer. 

SWOUGH  {gh  aspirated  guttural).  [Imitative, — 
Compare  Scotch  sough,  Eng.  aigh.] 

1.  The  sighing  sound  of  the  wind,  as  in  a 
forest.  It  indicates  considerable  strength. — See 
SwiMBEL,  Suppl. 

2.  A  swoon  : — from  the  sigh  often  uttered  on 
fainting. 

She  gan  of  swough  awake.  Chaucer. 

SWO^NB,  n.     A  swoon.     [Poet.] 

The  landlord  stirred 
As  one  awaking  from  a  swound.         Longfellow. 

'SWbUND§,  interj.  A  minced  oath,  abbreviated 
from  God's  icounds  ;  zounds. 

SYCE,  »(.  [Hind,  sais.]  A  groom  : — written  also 
sais. 

The  syces  brought 
A  stallion  dark  as  night,  led  by  three  chains. 

Edwin  Arnold. 

SYC'O-MORE,  n.  The  better  spelling  for  the  Ficus 
sycomorus,  an  Eastern  tree  belonging  to  the  fig 
tribe. — See  Sycamore,  1.         Treas.  of  Science. 

t  SYK  (or  s3k),         1  „.  „.    [A.  S.  aican.]    To  sigh. 
I  SYK'E  {or  s5k'g),  J  "  He  quaked  and  ayked  sore." 

Chaucer. 
t  SYK'ER,  ae?.     Surely;  truly.  Spenaer. 

8YLE,  n.  [Sw.  aill.']  {Ich.)  A  young  herring. 
[Local  Eng.] 

I  can't  say 
What  syle  is  called  in  your  fine  dictionaries. 
But  our  folk  call  them  syle,  and  nought  but  syle. 
And  when  they're  grown,  why  then  we  call  them  herring. 

Jean  Ingelow. 

SYL'LA-BA-RY,  n.  Add.  An  alphabet  in  which 
each  sign  represents  a  syllable.  "  The  Chero- 
kee ayllahary,  invented  by  Sequoyah,  or  George 
Guess."  Prof.  Whitney. 

SYL-LAB'I-FY,  v.  a.  To  form  or  divide  into  sylla- 
'bles. 

SYL-LEP'TIC,  a.     Same  as  Sylleptical. 

SYL'LO-QIZE,  V.  a.  To  express  in  the  form  of  a 
syllogism;  to  formulate  into  a  syllogism  or  syl- 
logisms. 

He  was  an  a  priori  logician,  not  unwilling  to  syllogize  in- 
vidious verities  wherever  they  might  lead  him.  LoivtU. 

SYL'VI-CtJLT-URE,    n.      [L.    aylva,  a   wood,  and 
Eng.  culture.]     Culture  of  shade-trees;  arbori- 
culture: forestry. 
SYM-BO-LIS'TIC,        |  „.      Characterized    by   the 
SYM-BO-LIS'TI-CAL,  J  use  of  symbols.     "  Symbo- 
listic rhetoric."  Fortnightly  Rev. 

SYM'PHY-SIS,  n.  Add.  [Gr.  avv,  together,  and 
il>v<rii,  growth.]  {Anat.)  A  name  given  to  cer- 
tain junctions  of  bones,  where  there  is  not  a 
complete  articulation,  but  rather  a  growing  to- 
gether of  adjacent  bones ;  as,  "  The  symphysis 
of  the  lower  jaw." 

ST-NAR'TE-SIS,  )?.  [Gr.  <rvva.pTy,<r<.i,  a  fastening 
together — <tvv,  together,  and  aprau,  to  join.]  A 
joining  or  knitting  together;  intimate  union. 
[r.]  Coleridge. 

SYN'AS-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  <tvv,  together,  and  aariip, 
a  star.]  '{Astrol.)  A  similar  or  identical  con- 
junction of  planets  ;  similarity  or  identity  of 
planetary  influence,  and,  hence,  of  fortune  and 
condition,  [r.]  "  The  synustry  of  their  des- 
tinies." Motley, 
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Sf  K'GflRO-NOOs,  a.  Add.  Syiifhronoun  printhiff, 
priritin)^  by  means  of  two  luiichine!*,  operated  on 
in  mueli  tlio  8iiino  way  a»  pianos,  in  tulcgraphiu 
oonneotion  with  each  other,  but  in  different  lo- 
oalities,  as  in  Paris  and  London.  The  operator 
in  Paris  puts  his  finger  on  the  key  of  a  particu- 
lar letter,  and  immediately  the  letter  appears 
printed  on  a  revolving  ribbon  in  connection 
with  the  London  machine,  whence  it  ia  passed 
to  a  composing-machine. 

sifN'CHRO-NY,  n.  Identity  or  contemporaneity 
in  date  or  time. 

The  Becooil  a»iiunipllon  la  that  geoIoKlcal  contemporaneity  ia 
the  same  thing  a»  chrouological  ayncArony.  BuMeg. 

SYN'D}-CATE,  «.  Add.  A  body  or  association  of 
persons  organized  to  promote  some  object,  dis- 
charge some  trust,  or  negotiate  some  business. 

Sy-NCE'CIOUS  (si-ns'shys),  a.  [Gr.  vvv,  with,  and 
oiKOf,  a  house.]  (Hot.)  Bearing  male  and  fe- 
male organs  on  the  same  head. 


SY-nOn'Y-MY,  «.    Add.     A  syctom  of  dynonymw. 

For  the  numerals  ani  pronnan*  our  tthe  Aryan]  lannuagea 
hare  never  ahowu  any  dispiinilluu  tu  create  a  <y»onym«. 

Sy-NOP'TIC,        la.     Add.     (Ercl.)     A  term  ap- 

SY-NOp'TI-CAL,  j  plied  to  the  gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  from  their  narrating  nearly 
the  same  events  in  somewhat  similar  language. 
— See  SyxoPTisT,  Buppl.  Eiici/.  Brit. 

8Y-N0p'TIC8,  h.  pi.     The  synoptic  gospels. 

8Y-N0p'T|ST,  n.  One  of  the  writers  of  the  synop- 
tic gospels — Matthew,  Mark,  or  Luke. 

The  firat  three  Erangelista  agree  much  in  matter  and  lan- 
guage, and  are  conaequcuUy  called  Mj/tiojitUU  (their  goipcla 
the  aynoptic  goapcU) :  John  stands  alone  an  the  ideal  and  splr> 
itual  Brangelist  who  introduces  us  into  the  holy  of  holies. 

PklUp  Sekaff. 

SYN-Tn6T'lO,  a.  Add.  Synthetic  philosophy,  the 
name  given  by  Herbert  Spencer  to  his  system 
of  philosophy,  because,  adopting  evolution  as 
its  basis,  it  is  thus  furnished  with  a  method  of 
bringing  all  the  truths  of  science  into  the  unity 


of  an  orgsnie  whole,  and  >o  beeomat  s  eoapr*- 
beniii  ve  syntbesif  of  truths  entablUbcd  in  all  Um 
various  sphcrca  uf  inquiry. 
8f N'T<.»-NfN,  n.  [(;r.  vuy,  together,  tnd  r<tt«t,  a 
tendon,  from  rtirw,  to  rtretch.]  (I'hgtiuf.)  A 
variety  of  fibrin  forming  the  chief  conntituent 
of  muscular  fibre  :— called  »lio  mtueuitu. 

8f  PI^^LI-ZA'T^ON.  ».  Raturatiun  of  the  fyttem 
by  inoculation  with  the  mntter  of  fypbili*  m  » 
protection  against  the  diM»«e.  Dmmglifom. 

8f  PH'l-LiZE,  p.  a.    To  inocuUtfl  with  ayphilU. 

8f  S-TE-MAT-I-ZA'TION,  II.     SjstemlxMioo. 

t  8?TIIK,  or  8ifTH'E,  m.  pi.  [A.  S.  tilh,  »  tin*; 
Goth,  tiiilh.]     Times  : — written  nli«  »itke. 

Thank  God  an  hundred  airUc.  Chmmtmr. 

SZfiK'LEB  (z*kV).  "•  {Ethnoj.)  OneofkUraio- 
Altaic  race  of  |>e<>ple,  akin  to  the  MsgyAra>  ia- 
babiting  part  of  Transylvania. 


T. 


Ta.     {Chem.)    The  symbol  of  tantalum. 
TA'BLB.  ».     Add.    {Mech.)     The  movable  seat  of 

a  machine-tool,  on  which  the  work  is  secured : — 

called  also  platin  and  carriage. 
TA'BLE.  V.  a.    Add.    To  place  on  a  table ;  to  post ; 

as,  ''Table  the  money." 
TABLEAUX-VIVANTS  (tab-lo-v5-viin),  n.  pi.     [Fr., 

living  pictures.]     Groups  of  persons  so  dressed 

and  placed  as  to  represent  paintings,  statuary, 

scenes  from  the  poets,  Ac. 

TA'BLE-N.Xp'KIN,  n.  A  napkin  used  at  table  to 
protect  the  clothes  from  stains. 

TA'BLE-SUORE,  h.  (Naiit.)  A  low,  flat  shore. 
TA'BLE-TIP'PING,  1  „.  The  name  given  to  cer- 
TA'BLE-TURN'ING,  J  tain  movements  in  tables 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  agency  of  spirits,  which 
are  supposed  to  cuininunicate  in  this  way  with 
the  living  ;  but  by  others  believed  to  be  due  to 
unconscious  muscular  action  on  the  part  of  those 
having  their  hands  in  contact  with  the  tables. 

TXb'6-L.\TE,  a.  Table-shaped;  tabulated: — spe- 
cifically (Geol.),  noting  a  subdivision  of  corals 
having  horizontal  plates  dividing  the  corallite 
into  compartments. 

TXg'IT-LY,  ad.  Without  words  ;  by  implication ; 
as,  "  It  was  tacitly  understood." 

TA.CON'|C,       I  a.    (Geol.)     Noting  the  system  of 

TA-CO'NI-AN,  I  rocks  in  the  United  States  corre- 
sponding to  the  Quebec  series  of  Canada,  and 
yielding  the  statuary  marble  of  America: — so 
named  from  the  Toconic  Mountains  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  system  is  developed. 

TACTILE,  a.  Add.  Concerned  in  the  sense  of 
touch  ;  as,  "  Tactile  corpuscles." 

TXo'LET,  h.  a  little  point  of  metal  at  the  end  of 
a  string. 

TAIL'ING§,  n.  pi.  Add.  {Gold-mining.)  The 
refuse  matter  discharged  from  the  end  of  the 
sluice  in  washing. 

fTXK'EL,  n.  [(}er.  takel.]  Tackle;  a  general 
name  for  any  sort  of  tool  or  weapon  ; — hence, 
in  mediaeval  England,  by  preeminence,  an  ar- 
row. 

Weil  could  he  dress  his  taktl  yeomaoly.        Clkauecr. 

TAI^E-aXV LA,  n.  [Ornith.)  A  genus  of  Aus- 
tralinn  birds,  order  Jiasoren,  T.  Lathami,  or 
hniak-titrkey,  is  the  size  of  a  turkey,  lives  in 
small  flock.'',  each  flosk  building  a  mound  of 
grass  and  leaves  in  common,  in  which  the  fe- 
males make  their  nests,  the  eggs  being  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  fermenting  mass. 


tXL'I-PXT,  1  ,1.     A  fine  tall  palm  crowned  with  a 
TXL'I-PUT,  I  bunch  of  large,  fan-like  leaves, — See 

CoitypHA,  Suppl. 
TXl'LIS,  h.   a  white  woollen  prayer-mantle,  edged 
at  the  bottom  with  blue  stripes,  with  which  the 
liciids  of  the  Jewish  dea-d  are  veiled,  as  it  is  thus 
they   must   appear   before   the  judgment-seat. 
The  tallis  is  worn  also  on  Atonement  day. 
TAL-LUK-DAE',  I  n.   A  landed  proprietor  in  India, 
TA-lCk-DAR',    j  generally  assessed  at  a  smaller 
sum  than  a  zemindar: — written  also  tallookdar 
and  talookdar. 
TA-MAif  DU-A,  «.     {Zool.)     A  genus  of  tropical- 
American  edentate  mammals,  consisting  of  but 
one  species,  T.  tetradactyla,  resembling  the  ant- 
eater  in  form,  but  much  smaller.     It  lives  ex- 
clusively on  trees,  feeding  on  ants,  honey,  <tc. — 
Called  also  little  ant-eater. 

TA-mIl',  «.  (Philol.)  The  most  cultivated  mem- 
ber of  the  Dravidian  family  of  tongues,  spoken 
in  the  Carnatic  and  the  north  of  Ceylon. 

TXM'Pr-5N,  )  „.     Add.     [Fr.]     (Surg.)      A   plug 

TXM'PON,     j  introduced  to  stop  hemorrhage. 

TXn,  a.  Tan-colored  ;  tawny.  "  A  black  and  tau 
pup."     [Colloq.] 

TAn'^ER-Ine,  n.  A  variety  of  orange  akin  to 
the  mandarin  orange.  There  are  two  subvari- 
etie.s,  one  small,  the  other  large. 

TXNG'ING,  h.  The  act  of  making  a  ringing  noise, 
as  by  striking  pieces  of  metal  together,  to  cause 
bees  to  settle.  Hiighet. 

TXNK'ARD,  n.  Add.  Pegged  tankard,  a,  t&xikarA 
formerly  used  at  feasts,  having  pegs  or  small 
knobs  at  regular  distances  so  as  to  indicate  the 
quantity  each  one  had  to  drink. 

TANK'-iR-ON  (l-vrn),  n.  A  kind  of  plate-iron 
thicker  than  sheet-iron  but  thinner  than  boiler- 
plate. 

TXN'NAgE,  n.  The  act  of  tanning,  or  the  state  of 
being  tanned,  [ii.]  "  Got  his  cheek  fresh  tan- 
nage." R.  Browning. 

TXN'TA-LOm,  n.  Add.  [From  TViiKniw*,  because  its 
investigation  long  tantalized  observers.]  (Chem.) 
A  rare  metal  almost  always  found  associated 
with  niobium  (columbium),  with  which  it  was 
long  confounded.  It  is  a  black  powder,  and 
burns  with  a  bright  light.  Sym.  Ta. ;  At.  wt. 
182. 

TXN'TRI§M.  n.  (Htnd.Myth.)  The  worship  of  the 
female  principle  identified  with  Siva's  consort. 

TXn'-VXt,  n.  A  vat  in  which  hides  are  steeped 
to  be  tanned. 


TA-PnnSs'CnT-MA,  «.  [Gr.  ro^pot,  a  ditch,  and 
iyxv^a,  an  infu^iou.]  (Bot.)  A  name  for  pit- 
ted, dotted,  or  porous  vegetable  titvue.      Henry. 

t  TXP-I-cI:B',  n.  [Fr.  lapiuier,  from  tapi»,  a 
carpet.]     An  upholsterer. 

A  baberdaaher,  and  a  rarpratcr, 

A  weaver,  dyer,  and  a  tapicrr.  Clmmem. 

TXR'AN-TXSS,  m.  [Russ.]  a  low,  four-wheeled, 
springless,  Russian  carriage,  drawn  by  three 
horses,  and  used  as  a  sledge  in  snow. 

TAR-BOOSn',  n.  A  red  woollen  skull-mp,  gener- 
ally with  a  blue  silk  tassel,  worn  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, Turks,  and  Arabs;  a  fes. 

t  TAE-DI-TA'TION.  n.     Tardinew;  delay. 

Avoid  all  soarea  of  tarditatim  in  the  Lord  •  aAiain. 

BmrUk. 

tAre,  V.  a.    To  determine  the  tare  of;  as,  "To 

tare  goods." 

TAR'TAR,   ti.     Add.     An   inhabiUnt  of   Tatary. 

j  The  true  form  of  this  word  is  Tatar,  the  spell- 
ing  Tartar  having  its  origin  in  the  pun  of  a 

I  French  king,  who,  s|>eaking  of  these  |>eople,  itaid, 
"  Well  may  they  be  called  Tartar*,  for  their  deeds 

I       are  thoee  of  fiends  from  Tart€int*." 

I  TAR-TA'RI-AN,  a.  Add.  Tartarian  lamb.  Sam* 
as  Scythian  lamb,  or  Barouetx. 

TAR'TAR-oCs,  «.  Add.  f  Ill-conditioned ;  (V«i- 
ful ;  ill-natured.  "The  tartarom  moods  of 
common  men."  Bern  Jom*«m, 

TAR'TA-RY,  n.  Add.  For  true  spelling  see  Tas- 
TAit,  Suppl. 

TA-sIM'E-TER.  h.  [Qr.  T«4n«,  extension,  and  lUr- 
pov,  a  mcoiiure.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  extent 
of  a  shadow  or  spot  on  the  sun  or  the  moon. 

2.  An  instrument  invented  by  Kdison  ford^ 
tccting  minute  changes  of  temfierature,  based 
on  the  principle  that  the  electriv-«l  rwiftanee  of 
carbon  varies   under  very  slight  venations  of 

Sressure,  and  that  change  of  lem|)eralure  pro- 
uces  change  of  electrical  pressure: — called  also 
micro-tatimeter. 
tXs'S?Iv-GRX.<«,  ».  A  Strong  kind  of  Indian 
gnu«s,  growing  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet,  often  use«l  as  a  fence  against  cattle : 
— called  also  tMrpmt. 

Tranpliai  bl*  palb  Uraoctl  vmS  ■■4  bnkVb 

And  Im—M-frms*.  wbo^  Mnrj  Hmttun  pliv.  .  .  . 

On  ceaMM  tM  vivpteat.  mmA»^ 

TXs'SKT,  h.  [Fr.  la»»rtt«,  dim.  flrom  fossr,  a  cop: 
— from  iu  shape.]  In  aneiemt  armor,  a  eorering 
for  the  thigh. 

Rla  grrarps  aad  (MsfSs  *■*•  af  iPia. 


MdVB,  NOB,  86N;    bOlL,  BOB,  BOlE,  ANn6aL,  a,  French.— Q,  Q,  9,  fc  so/i;   ft  »,  fc  i,  hard;   n,  m,  namil ;   §  as  i;  ?  as  gs.— THI^  Ols. 
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TIS'SIE,  n.  [Fr.  tasae.]  A  drinking-cup.  [Scotch.] 

Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  of  wine. 

And  serve  it  in  a  silver  lassie, 
Tlmt  I  may  drink,  before  I  go, 

A  service  to  my  l>ounie  lassie.  Sums. 

TA'TAR,  n.  An  iuliabiUnt  of  Tatary. — See  Tar- 
tar, Suppl. 

TA'TAR-Y,  ».  (Geoff.)  The  country  of  the  Ta- 
tar*.— See  Tartar,  Suppl. 

TlT'TLER-Y,  ii.     Idle  prate;  tattle,     [b.] 

TAX-5l'0-9Y,  n.  [(xf.  Tofis,  arrangement,  and 
Aoyos,  discourse.]     Same  as  Taxonomy,  Suppl. 

T.\X-ON'0-MY,  n.  Add.  That  department  of 
natural  history  which  regards  the  classification 
of  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  according  to 
their  structural  characteristics;  systematic  clas- 
sification. 
TCHDK'TCHIS,  1  «.  pi.  (Ethnog.)  A  race, 
T8CH6k'TSCHIS,  I  chiefly  nomad,  of  north-eastern 
Siberia,  regarded  by  some  as  akin  to  the  Amer- 
ican Indiana  : — written  variously  Tchootcheen, 
Tchouktchia,  Chukchees,  Ohuctchis,  Ac. 

Amer,  Cijc. 

Te.     (Chem.)     The  symbol  of  tellurium. 

TEACHE,  n.  The  last  of  the  series  of  boilers  in 
which  the  cane-juice  is  treated  in  making  sugar. 

TBACH'LESS,  a.    Not  to  be  taught;  indocile,    [r.] 

tihelley. 

TEAM,  H.  Add.  A  number  of  persons  associated, 
as  for  a  game ;  as, ''  A  team  of  cricketers." 

TEAM,  V.  a.    Add.    To  haul  with  a  team.    [Colloq.] 

You  see  rude  and  sturdy  men  teaming  up  their  summer  a 
wood.  Thoreau, 

TEA'-R0.5E,  n.  A  name  given  to  a  fine  China  rose 
(Koiu  odorata),  from  its  scent. 

TEgH'NIC,  II.     Technical  skill;  artistic  execution. 

They  illustrate  the  method  of  nature,  not  the  technic  of  a 
manlike  Artitlcer.  Tyndall. 

TECH'NI-CIST,  Ji.  One  skilled  in  technics  or  in 
any  of  the  practical  arts. 

TE£!H'N1§M,  »i.     Skill  in  technics  ;  technicality. 

TEC-N6l'0-9Y,  )  „.  [Gr.  riKvov,  a  child,  and  Aoyoj, 
TEK-N0L'0-9Y,  J  discourse.]     A  treatise  on  chil- 
dren. 

TEE-HEB',        I  n.     A  simpering  affected  laugh  ; 
TEE-HEE'ING,  j  a  giggle.     [Scotch  4^  New-Eng- 
land.] 

Now  only  sympathetic  interjections,  titterings,   teeheeinga, 
and  resolute  good  humor  will  avail.  Carlyte. 

TEEJ'WA-TER,  n.  &  a.  See  Short-horns,  Suppl. 
TEE— TEE',  )  ,1.  (Zoiil.)  The  native  Brazilian 
TI— Ti',  J  name  for  monkeys  of  the  genus  Oal- 
liothrlx.  During  the  day  they  remain  rolled  up, 
uttering  from  time  to  time  a  sort  of  internal 
cry,  suggestive  of  their  name.  The  designation 
is  given  also  to  the  squirrel-monkeys.  The 
species  of  both  genera  are  graceful  and  agile. 

TEIC,  n.  In  India,  an  ornament  of  gold  worn  by 
women  above  the  nose: — written  also  toica. 

How  to  adjust  the  golden  teic, 

And  most  adorn  my  forehead  sleek.       Sir  W.  Jones. 

TE-L£c'TRO-SC0pE,  n.  [Gr.  T^Ae,  afar  off,  fi\eKTpov, 
amber,  and  o-Koire'u,  to  see.]  (Elec.)  Anelectrical 
apparatus  by  which  the  image  of  any  person  or 
object  can  be  transmitted  telegraphically  and 
make  permanent  impression  at  a  distant  point. 

T£l-E-GRXM'MIC,  a.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  asso- 
ciated with,  telegrams;  as,  "To  write  in  tele- 
(/rammic  style."      [r.] 

TEL'E-GRXpH,  n.  Add.  Submarine  telegraph, 
telegraphic  wires  insulated  in  a  cable  of  gutta- 
percha, Ac,  and  submerged  in  the  ocean, — See 
Cable,  Suppl. 

t6l-E-QRX.PH'i:-C.\L-LY,  ad.  In  a  telegraphic 
manner  ;  by  means  of  the  telegraph. 

TE-LEM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  TrjKe,  afar  off,  and  ixerpov, 
a  measure.]  In  surveying,  an  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a  scale  of  equal  parts  painted  on  a 
wooden  rod,  used  for  determining  distances  where 
the  usual  means  of  intersection  cannot  be  ap- 
plied. Amer.  Cye. 


TE-LEN'gi-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  r^Ae,  afar  off,  svyus, 
near,  and  aKoiriui,  to  see.]  ( Opt.)  An  instrument 
combining  the  powers  of  the  telescope  and  the 
microscope. 

TE-LE-6l'0-Q1ST,  n.  One  who  believes  or  is 
versed  in  the  doctrine  of  final  causes. 

TE-LE-5L'0-giY,  n.     Add.      The  doctrine  of  the 

adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 
TE'LE-OST,  I  „.     (Zool.)     A  fish  of  the  di- 

TE-LE-OS'TE-.\N,  )  vision  Teleostei. 

TE-LE-OS'TE-AN,  o.  [See  Teleostei,  Suppl.]  Fur- 
nished with  perfect  bones  or  a  perfect  bony 
skeleton;  osseous: — specifically,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  osseous  fishes. 

TE-LE-OS' TE-f,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  reAeos,  Te'Aeios,  perfect, 
and  oareov,  a  bone.]  (Ich.)  An  order  of  fishes 
characterized  by  having  a  well-ossified  endo- 
skcleton,  membranous  scales,  and  gills  free  at 
the  margin,  including  both  cycloids  and  cte- 
noids.  It  comprises  almost  all  the  common 
fishes,  as  the  perch,  salmon,  the  cod  family,  flat- 
fishes, mullets,  mackerels,  Ac. 

TfiL'E-PIIONE,  n.  Add.  [Gr.  r^Ae,  afar  off,  and 
^ijivri,  voice.]  (Elec.)  An  instrument  for  the 
transmission  of  sound  to  a  distance.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  thin  metal  diaphragm  fronting 
the  mouth-piece  of  a  speaking-tube,  and  con- 
nected by  telegraph-wires  with  a  corresponding 
diaphragm  at  a  distance.  The  former  dia- 
phragm is  caused  to  vibrate  by  the  sound  of  the 
human  voice,  of  a  musical  instrument,  Ac,  di- 
rected on  it  through  the  tube,  and  the  vibra- 
tions are  communicated  by  the  wire  to  the  dis- 
tant diaphragm,  reproducing  in  it  the  same  vi- 
brations and  consequently  the  original  sounds. 

TfiL'E-PHONE,  V.  n.  A  v.  a.  To  transmit  a  mes- 
sage, Ac,  by  telephonic  apparatus. 

TEL-E-PHON'IC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tele- 
phone. 

TE-LEPII'0-NY,  n.  The  art  of  reproducing  sounds 
at  a  distance  by  the  aid  of  electricity,  as  by  the 
telephone;  phonic  telegraphy. 

TEL'E-PIIOTE,  n.  [Gr.  r^Ae,  afar  off,  and  >^Si<s, 
</)<i>Tds,  light.] 

1.  An  electrical  instrument  or  apparatus  for 
the  transmission  of  light  and  the  extension  of 
visual  power  by  the  agency  of  a  telegraphic 
wire. 

2.  Also,  the  name  of  an  instrument  by  which 
copies  of  pictures,  handwriting,  Ac,  can  be 
transmitted  by  telegraph  and  reproduced  at  a 
distance. 

TEL'E-SCOPE,  V.  a.  1.  To  cause  to  run  into  each 
other,  as  the  slides  of  a  telescope ;  to  cause  to 
become  encased  or  overlapped ;  as,  "  The  front 
cars  were  telescoped  by  the  force  of  the  col- 
lision." 

2.  To  encase ;  to  ineapsulate ;  as,  "  The 
south  train  was  telescoped  by  the  north."  (In 
both  uses  recent.) 

TEL'E-SCOPE,  V.  n.  To  run  into  so  that  the  one 
encases  the  other,  like  the  slides  of  a  telescope; 
as,  "The  trains  telescoped."     [Recent  &  r.] 

TEL'E-SCOPE-CARP,  n.  (Teh.)— See  Scarlet- 
FiSH,  under  Scarlet,  a.,  Suppl. 

TEL'E-SCOPED  (-skopt),  p.  A  a.  Incapsulated  :— 
specifically,  noting  two  railroad-trains  that  have 
run  into  each  other  so  that  the  one  encases  the 
other. 

TfiL'E-SCO-PIST,  or  TE-LES'CO-PIST,  n.  (Astron.) 
One  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  telescope. 

t£L-E-STER'E-0-SCOPE,  ».  [Gr.  T^Ae,  afar  off,  and 
Eng.  stereoscope-l  A  stereoscope  for  viewing 
objects  at  a  distance,  as  a  portion  of  a  landscape. 

t£l'LU-RET,  ».     (Chem.)     Same  as  Telluride. 

TEL'LU-Ri§M.  n.  A  theory  of  animal  magnetism 
which  ascribes  its  phenomena  to  the  agency  of 
a  telluric  influence. 

TE-L06'g66,  I  „.     (Philol.)     A  Bravidian  tongue 
TE-l6'g6,     J  spoken  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
India. 


TEL'0-TYPB,  n.  Add.  An  electric  telegraph 
which  prints  automatically  the  messages  it  de- 
livers. 

TSl'SON,  n.  [Gr.  rekaov,  a  poetical  form  of  reAos, 
the  end  or  termination.]  The  terminal  flap  of  a 
macrurous  crustacean,  as  a  crayfish  or  lobster. 

Huxley. 

t£m'PER,  v.  n.  To  be  brought  into  or  acquire  a 
desired  state;  to  become  soft  or  pliable. 

I  have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger  and  my  thumb, 

SUak.     Schmidt. 

t6m'PER-A-BLE,   a.      That    may    be    tempered. 
"  Temperuble  mixture  of  metals."         Emerson. 
t  TfiM'PO-RIST,  n.     A  temporizer. 

T\utx  a,  temporist ;  row  with  the  tide.  Ifarston. 

TfiMPS,  w.    [Fr.]    Time;  tense.    "  Future  <e»njo8." 

Chancer. 
t£mSE,  n.  Add.  [Fr.  tamise.']  A  sieve.  [Local.] 
>KS='  This  is  the  word  which  gave  origin  to  the  phrase 
"  He  will  not  set  the  Thames  on  lire."  Originally,  it 
was  applied  to  one  who  worked  slothf'ully  when  clean- 
ing grain,  the  true  form  being  "  He  will  not  set  the 
temse  on  fire." 

t  TEN-BKACE'.  Contracted  for  to  enbrace.  To  em- 
brace. Chaucer. 

TEN'E-RIFFE,  n.  A  white  wine  produced  in  Ten- 
erifl'e,  called  also  Vidonia.  It  resembles  ma- 
deira, but  is  more  tart. 

TE-NE§'MIC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  characterized  by, 
tenesmus;  as,  "  Tenesmic  strainings." 

TEN'NE,  a.  [Fr.  tanne,  tawny.]  (Her.)  A  color 
of  abatement  in  the  coats  of  gentry,  consisting  of 
red  and  yellow.  In  engraving  it  is  represented 
by  diagonal  lines  from  the  dexter  to  the  sinister 
side  of  the  shield,  traversed  by  perpendicular 
lines. 

TEN'NO,  n.  [Japanese,  heavenly  king.]  A  title 
given  to  the  Mikado  or  emperor  of  Ja])an  in 
his  capacity  of  spiritual  head  of  Shintoism. — 
See  Shinto,  Suppl. 

TEN'OX,  V.  a.  To  cut  a  tenon  or  tenons  on,  as  a 
piece  of  timber. 

TEN'ON-SAW,  )i.     A  saw  for  cutting  tenons. 

TEN'SON  (or  tiiu'sOa),  u.  [Fr.,  from  L.  contentio, 
conteiitlon'iH,  contest.]  The  name  given  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  Provencal  poems  in  dialogues 
between  two  troubadours,  in  which  each  recited 
in  turn  a  stanza  with  the  same  rhymes. 

TEN'TER,  11.  Add.  In  mannfactories,  the  person 
who  has  the  charge  or  direction  of  a  machine  or 
set  of  machines,  as  an  engine-fcH^er,  drawing- 
frame- <en<er,  Ac;  also,  one  who  has  charge  of 
the  workers  in  one  room  or  story,  as  in  a  cotton- 
factory. 

f  t£n'T1F-LY,  ad.     Attentively  ;  carefully. 

Tentijly  she  kept  her  father  dear.  Chaucer. 

TE'R.\,  n.  [Japanese.]  A  Buddhist  temple  in 
Japan. 

TER-A-TO-LO^'I-CAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ter- 
atology. 

TEIi'BI-UM,  11.  [From  the  two  latter  syllables  in 
Ytterby,  Sweden,  where  a  variety  of  samarskite 
containing  the  metal  is  found.]  (Chem.)  A 
metal  probably  identical  with  mosandrium. — 
See  Mosandrium,  Suppl. 

TERCE,    )  ,1.     Add.      [L,  <er«m  (Aom).]      (Rom. 

TIERCE,  j  Cath.  Ch.)  One  of  the  canonical  hours 
at  which  prayers  are  said  by  priests  and  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders : — in  earlier  times  called 
xmde7~n. 

TER'CET,  n.  [It.  terzetto,  from  L.  tertius,  third.] 
In  verse,  a  triplet. — See  Triplet,  2. 

TER'CINE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ^eW/ws,  third.]  (Bot.) 
The  inner  coat  or  nucleus  of  the  ovule  of  a 
plant,  so  named  from  its  relation  to  the  sectm- 
dine  and  primine,  which  are  superimposed  on  it. 

Hooker. 

TER'E-BHA,  n.     [L.  terebro,  to  bore.] 

1.  The  boring-organ  or  ovipositor  of  the  Tere- 
brantia. — See  Terebrantia,  Suppl. 

2.  (Surg.)     A  trepan. 

TER-E-BRAN' TIA  (-brSn'sha),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neuter 
plural   of  p.  pr.  of  terebro,  to   bore.]     (Zool.) 
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The  borers: — n  name  sometimes  given  to  a  section 
of  hymenuptcrutis  insei!t.-<  t'urni^huil  witli  ii  ter- 
ebra  or  borer  for  jiorforatiiig  bodies  in  order  to 
dc|»o.sit  their  eggs.  Some,  iis  the  ichneumon-fly, 
dojtosit  their  ova  in  the  Iarva3  and  pupuj  of  other 
insuuts.  7'homas. 

T£r'K-BRA-TING,  rt.  Boring: — specially  applied 
to  those  animals  which  form  holes  in  stones, 
wood,  Ac. 

TER-QEM  I-NAL,  1  a.  [L.  terf/emiui,  trif/emini, 
TRr-(jfiM'I-NAL,  J  from  ter,trl,  three,  and  ijemini, 
twins.]  (AiKtt.)  Noting  the  fifth  and  largest 
))air  of  the  encephalic  nerves,  consisting  of 
throe  branches,  the  ophthalmic,  the  superior 
maxillary,  and  the  inferior  maxillary. — See 
TiuPAciAL,  Suppl. 
TER'MI-nIjm,  h.  (Eccl.)  The  doctrine  of  tcr- 
minists. 

TER'NA-Ry,  a.  Add.  (Chem.)  Noting  a  com- 
pound containing  three  elements. 

TERNE,  n.  A  dealer's  term  for  a  kind  of  roofing- 
tin. 

TERN'-FLOW-pi§,  n.  jt)/.  {Dot.)  Flowers  grow- 
ing in  bunches  of  three. 

t£r'R.\NE,  )i.  [Fr.  terrain,  a  stratum.]  (Geol.) 
A  term  used  for  any  single  rock  or  continued 
series  of  rocks  in  a  region,  whether  the  forma- 

•  tion  be  stratified  or  not : — applied  especially  to 
metamorphio  and  igneous  rocks ;  as,  "  A  basaltic 
terrane." 

TER'-TfiN-ANT  (tar'-),  «.  Same  as  TERRE-TENANT. 

TER'TI-A-RY  (ter'shg-j-rg), «.  {Geol.)  Add.  Ter- 
tiary  gtratu  are  now  divided  into  Eocene,  Mio- 
cene, Pliocene,  and  Pleistocene,  in  accordance 
with  the  proportion  of  recent  species  found  in 
each  subdivision. 

TER'TI-A-RY.  H.  1.  {Geol.)  The  tertiary  forma- 
tion ;  as,  "  The  later  tertiary."  The  tertinriei, 
the  several  strata  constituting  the  tertiary  for- 
mation. 

2.  (Ornith.)    Same  as  Tertial. 

TMR'V.\-L£NT,  n.  [L.  ter,  thrice,  and  valens,  va- 
leiilis,  p.  pr.  of  valeo,  to  be  strong.]  {Chem.) 
Same  aa  Trivalent,  Suppl. 

Tfis'SEL-LATE,  a.  Tessellated.  "The  pavement 
tesHellute."  Longfellow. 

TEST.  n.     [L,  testa,  a  shell.] 

1.  {Zo'ol.)  The  defensive  covering  of  certain 
animals,  as  the  shell  of  a  mollusk,  the  calcareous 
case  of  a  sea-urchin,  or  the  leathery  outer  coat 
of  the  Tnnicutit. 

2.  (Hot.)  The  outer  coat  or  integuments  of  a 
seed.^-See  Testa. 

t£st'A-BLE,  a.  Add.  That  may  be  tested. 
"  Mathematically  tentable."  Proctor. 

TES-TA'CEOyS  (tfs-ta'shus),  a.  Add.  {Zoiil.)  Pro- 
vided with  a  test  or  hard  covering. 

TfiS'TER.  n.  Add.  Anything  placed  horizontally 
overhead,  as  the  flat  boards  over  an  old-fash- 
ioned bed,  the  sound-boards  of  a  puljiit,  Ac. 

Ency.  Brit. 

T£S'TI-c5xD.  a.  [L.  teatii,  a  testicle,  and  condo, 
to  conceal.]  {Zoiil.)  Noting  animals  in  which 
the  testicles  are  concealed,  as  Oetacea. 

TES-tIc'U-LAR,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  testi- 
cles. 

tET'EA.     A  Greek  prefi.x  signifying/our, 
TET'RAD,  n.      [Gr.  t«tpo?.   TtrpaSot,   the  number 
four.]       {Chem.)      An    element   equivalent   in 
combining  or  displacing  power  to  four  monad 
atoms,  as  of  hydrogen. 

TI;:-TRAD'IC,  «.  {Chem.)  Tetratomic;  quadriva- 
lent. 

TE-TU.iUfE-RA.n.  pi.  (Ent.)  One  of  the  sec- 
tions into  which  Latreille  divides  the  Oolcoptera 
(beetles),  comprising  those  which  have  the  tarsus 
four-jointed. 

TE-TRXm'ER-oCs.  a.  [Prefix  tetrn,  and  Gr.  M<>of, 
a  part.]  Bivuleil  into  four  parts  : — specifically, 
(d)  {Hot.),  noting  a  flower  or  other  comjdex  or- 
gan having  its  parts  or  sets  in  fours,  {b)  {Ent.) 
Noting  a  beetle  of  the  section  Tetramera. 
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TKT'RA-SPOBE,  n.  [Prefix  telra,  and  tpore,  which 
see.)  {/fill.)  One  of  certain  reproiluotive  bodies 
found  in  Alyiv,  composed  of  four  spores  or  germs. 

TfiT-RA-TOM'JC,  o.  [Prefix  telru,  and  ntomic] 
{Chem.)  Noting  a  substance  capable  of  com- 
bining with  four  monad  atoms,  as  of  hydrogen. 

t  TfeYNE  (see  Fky,  Suppl.),  n.  [L.  Iteiiia,  a  band  ; 
Sansc.  tail,  to  stretch.]     A  thin  plate  of  metal. 

He  took  out  of  bii  own  sleeve  a  («jrne  of  illTer.     Ckauetr. 

Th.     {Chem.)     The  symbol  of  thorium. 

THAL-A-MNFLO'RAL,    1„,     [Or.  flaAaMO*,  a  mar- 

THAL-A-MI-FLO'ROITS,  j  riage-ehamber,  and  L. 
Jto»,  Jloris,  a  flower.]  ( Hot.)  Noting  a  flower 
whose  separate  petals  and  stamens  are  inserted 
below  the  pistil ;  hypogynous. 

THXL'LI-UM.  n.  [Gr.  doAAdi,  a  green  shoot.] 
{Chem.)  A  soft,  lead-like  metal  found  in  some 
pyrites  and  certain  mineral  waters,  so  named 
from  its  spectrum  furnishing  a  singularly  bril- 
liant green  line.  It  is  a  triad.  Sym.  Tl. ;  At. 
wt.  204. 

THAL'LOME,  m.     {Veg.  Physiol.)     Sachs's   name 

for  a  thallua. 
TII.3!iL'LlIS,    w.      Add.      {Dot.)      The    vegetative 

system  of  the  thallogens,  consisting  of  a  fusion 

of  root,  stem,  and  leaves  in  one  general  mass. — 

See  Thallogen. 

THAU-MA-T6l'A-TEY,  n.  [Gr.  OaO/*o,  Oav/xarot,  a 
wonder,  and  AoTpeuw,  to  worship.]  The  worship 
of,  or  superstitious  reverence  for,  what  is  won- 
derful, [r.]  "The  f/iai(H(a/«;n/i-^  by  which  our 
theology  has  been  debased  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury." Hare. 

THAW'-Dr5p,  n.  A  drop  of  water  formed  by 
thawing  ice  or  snow. 

She  gave  me  one  oold  parting  kiss  like  a  thaw-drop  from  the 
stoue  purcb.  Dtckent. 

t  Tllfi,  pron.     Thee.  Chancer. 

THE-.\K'DRIC,  a.  [Gr.  eeds,  God,  and  avnp,  avipd?, 
man.]  (  Theol.)  Kelating  to,  or  resulting  from, 
the  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human  nature 
in  Christ;  combining  the  divine  and  the  human ; 
theanthropie.     [r.] 

TIIE-AN-THR5p'IC,        |„.     Add.    Oforpertain- 
THE-AN-TIIR0P'I-C.\L,  J  ing   to,  or  characterized 
by,  theanthropism.     "  Theanthropie  ideas." 

Gladstone. 
Add.  [Gr.  Bw,  a  god, 
and  acSpoiTTot,  a  man.]  A 
conception  of  Deity  or  of  divinities  as  possessed 
of  human  qualities,  but  on  a  grander  scale;  an- 
thropomorphism. 

The  anthropomorphism,  or  tlieanthropUm.  as  I  •onli)  .rather 
call  it,  of  the  Oh'mpiau  ttystem.  Gladstoue. 

THE'AR-eilY,  n.  Add.  {Myth.)  A  collective 
name  for  the  divinities,  especially  the  chief  di- 
vinities, of  a  pagan  god-system.  "  The  old  Pe- 
lasgic  thearchics" ;  "  Revolutionizing  the  ruling 
thearchy."  Gladstone. 

TIIE'B.\-ID,  n.  Add.  The  district  around  Egyp- 
tian Thebes.  "  Dead  anchorites  of  the  The- 
baid."  Longfellow. 

THE-b6tH',  n.  The  tenth  month  of  the  Jewish 
sacred  year,  and  fourth  in  their  civil,  corre- 
sponding to  parts  of  December  and  January. 

THE'CAL,  rt.    {Bot.)     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  theca. 

TIlfellCH  (thach — ch  probably  aspirated  guttural). 
Contracted  for  thee  tcA  =  may  I  thrive. — See 
Thee. 

It  shall  not  be,  so  thttch.  Chaueer. 

THEGN  (than),  t».     [A.  S.]     A  thane. 

The  personal  following  of  the  king,  hi<  yMiCAos  or  compan- 
ions, his  thegiias  or  servants,  grew  Into  a  uohilitv  of  ofBce. 
Thus  arose  the  nuhllitv  of  the  thegiu,  which  uitlraatrlT  sup- 
planted  the  older  nobility  of  birth,  the  nobility  of  the  carN. 

K.  A.  FretmaK. 

THfec.N'HOOD  (than'hftfl),  n.  The  condition  or 
dignity  of  a  thcgn  ;  thegns  collectively. 

The  growth  of  the  roval  power,  and  the  growth  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  thegHhood,  naturally  went  hand  in  hand. 

B.  A.  AWmmim. 

THE-lYt'O-COI-S.  \  rt.     [Gr.  0,,\vt6ko<.  producing 
THE-LYT'o-KOOs.  )  females— »^Awt.  fominine,  fe- 
male, and  TOKot,  from  re*,  root  of  ti«t<i»,  to  pro- 
duce.]    {Ent.)     A  term  applied  to  those  female 
Insecta  which  produce  only  female  young. 


THE-Xn'THR0-PI.5M,  I 

tiii;:-Xn'tiiro-py,     I  i 
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t  TIlfiNNES  (ift«o-),  arf.     Thenc*.  Chanter. 

TIH:%<»L'(,MJ.\TE,    fi.      (Eccl.)      The     tb«ologlr«l 

course  of  a  «tudent  or  noric«  prepiiring  for  th* 

pricHthood  of  the  CiUholic  Church. 

Tll|^M'A^2UY,n.    Add.    A  •trife  ur  ImUI«  amoog 

the  godii. 

8he  (Aricmlsl  is  wre^y  Wlftborad  U  Ike  niMai«'»»  •>•  ffc* 
atroDg  arms  of  Hera.  «,««/.■„..<• 

TnE-o-pii!.LAN'THR^>.py,    w.    rGr.«».o,..;..i, 

THE-(.»-PHj-l.AN'TnB(vPl«M,  ;  and  Kng.  ph,l„». 
thriipj,  philautkropism.]  Love  to  boih  ij(j<1bii.| 
man.     [n.]  l/«c««/,,., 

TUE-<>R|.ZA'TrON,  n.  The  act  or  proc«M  of  the 
orizing  or  forming  theories. 

THE.O.TfeCH'N!C,  n.  [Gr.  «cbc.  a  god,  and  U^rn, 
art.]  {Myth.)  Noting  the  action  or  interven- 
tion of  the  gods ;  carried  on  by  the  agency  of 
the  gods  ;  operated  on  by  the  goda.  "  The  thro- 
terhnic  machinery  of  the  Iliad."  GUuUtome. 

t  TIlEiiw  (or  u.y5),  h.     [A.  S.]     A  slare ;  a  ferf. 

The  distinction  of  earl,  chnrl.  and  Ikmm  wrnl  •■  la  TVatwtIa 
Britain  as  it  bad  gone  on  in  Ucrnuuiy  (rom  iIsm-  Imatrnef  lal. 

je.4.  ftttmmm. 

TBSR.A-PEl'T.f:{th6r-9-pu't6),n.pl.  Add.  {Bret.) 
A  mystic,  ascetic  sect,  akin  to  the  Esspneo,  which 
arose  in  Egypt  in  the  first  eentury  and  attompled 
to  harmonize  the  religion  of  Moees  with  the 
philosophy  of  Plato.  SiauHioH. 

TnfeRE'A-NftNT,  ad.  {Scots  Late.)  In  regard  to 
that ;  concerning  that;  as  regards  that. 

THfeRE'A-W'AY,arf.   About  that  place.    Hereavny. 
thereaway,  from  one  place  to  another ;   wander 
ingly.     [Scotch.]     "Uereateay,  thereaway,  mvtw- 
dering  Willie."  Scotch  .Voi«</. 

TUE-RI-dL'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  f^or,  a  wild  animal, 
and  Adyof,  a  discourse.]     (Zoiit.)     The  same  as 

MAMMAtX)GV. 

THER'M.\L,  a.  Add.  Thermal  unit,  a  unit  of 
heat,  consisting  of  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  raise  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  of  Fah- 
renheit.— Compare  calorie.  Johnson's  Qfc. 

THER-MiiT'RO-GRAPH,  n.  [Gr.  9<p>ii|,  beat,  ^rrpor, 
a  measure,  and  ypa^,  to  write.]  A  thermome- 
ter which  registers  automatically  the  maximum 
and  minimum  temperatures  during  long  periods. 

THERMIDOR  (ter-mt-dOr),  n.  [Gr.  «<p«<^,  heat.] 
The  eleventh  month  of  the  calendar  of  the  Srat 
French  republic,  beginning  July  IH  and  eodUig 
August  lY. 

THER'MO-B.\-ROJI'E-TER,  ».  A  barometer  which 
indicates  altitudes  by  the  boiling-point  of  water. 

TIIER-MOf  H'RO-ST,  n.  [Gr.  «<pMi|.  heat,  and  xp^- 
«ris,  coloring.]  (Phys.)  That  j>roi»erty  of  beat 
in  virtue  of  which  its  rays,  like  those  of  light, 
exhibit  diflercnt  degrees  of  refningibilitr  as 
well  as  different  rat^  of  transminion  through 
diathermic  bodies. 

TIIER'MO-DY-NAM'IC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
thermo-dynamics:  resulting  from,  or  associated 
with,  the  mechanical  action  of  heat. 

THKR'MO-DY-NAM'ire.  n.  That  branch  of  phys- 
ical science  which  investigates  the  principles 
of  dynamics  as  applied  to  the  phenomena  of 
heat. 

THFJ{-MO9'E-N0f  S,  <i.  [Gr.  Mpfii|.  heat.  and>«rrMa, 
to  produce.]  Ileat-produciug : — said,  sp«i6- 
cally,  of  vital  processes,  Ae. 

TnER'MO-GRAPH.  n.  [Gr.  0i|>H^,  heat,  and  r^4a>, 
to  write.]  An  instrument  which  r«gi»tera  vaii»- 
tions  in  heat. 

Tnf:R-Mt»L'(.)-GY'  •••  [^^-  '*>'<^-  IxiBt.  and  A07M, 
a  discourse.]  {Physics.)  'Tliat  de|>artiiicnl  of 
science  which  investigates  the  properties  and 
relations  of  heat :  a  discourse  on  beat. 

TnKR'MO-MAO'Ntrr-l$M.  »•.  {Physics.)  That 
department  of  science  which  investigates  the 
relations  of  beat  and  magnetitm :  magnnrtinii 
as  affected  by,  or  resulting  from  the  aetion  of, 
heat. 

THfiR'MO-Mf  L'TT-Pt.I-?B.  a.     ^       -'r 

determining  slight  variation.' 
of  n  series  of  bars  of  two   ir.-  •  > 

and   antimony,  of   different  capHoiiie*   fur   tlio 
conduction  of  heat,  arranged  allemately,  and 
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associated  with  an  astatic  galvanometer.  The 
sensibility  of  the  instrument  is  due  to  tlie  readi- 
ness with  wliich  the  galvanometer  is  affected  by 
the  galvanic  current  set  up  in  the  system  of  bars 
by  the  smallest  degrees  of  heat. — Called  also 
therini>p!le. 

THKK'MO-PIIONE,  n.  [Gr.  flepM'?,  heat,  and  4,iavn, 
sound.]  An  api)aratu»  for  producing  sound  from 
lic!\tcd  bodies.  Henry. 

TIIER'JKKPIle,  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
minute  changes  in  temperature;  a  thermo-mul- 
tlplicr. — See  Theumo-multiplier,  Suppl. 

TIIKU'MO-STXT,  h.  Add.  An  electrical  appara- 
tus which  gives  an  alarm  of  fire  on  the  slight- 
est increase  of  temperature,  operating  upon  the 
well-known  principle  of  the  unequal  expansion 
of  metals.  Brass  and  steel  riveted  together  are 
the  metals  commonly  employed. 

THEW'y  (thu'i),  a.  Muscular;  sinewy;  strong; 
vigorous. 

t  THIK'KE,  a.     Thick.  Chaucer. 

f  TIITlK'E,  dcm.pron.  [A.  S.  thylc — thy,  instru- 
mental case  of  demonstrative  pronoun  that,  and 
lie,  like. — Compare  L.  talis,  and  Scotch  ilk.'\ 
The  like;  the  very;  that  same;  that;  this. 
"  Every  Jew  that  dwelleth  in  thilke  place." 

Chaucer. 

THIX'-BILL§,  »i.  ;>;.  {Ornith.)  A  popular  name 
for  the  TeiiuiroHtres. 

THING,  )  ».     [Icel.  thimj  ;  Sw.  ting.']     In  ancient 


IING,  ) 
NG,     I 


deliberate  upon  public  affairs  ;  a  busting. 

Likewise  the  Swedish  liing 
Sunuiioned  iii  haste  a  thing 
Weapons  and  men  to  bring 
lu  aid  of  Denmarl^.  Longfellow. 

THO-Kl'NiJM,  I  „.     [From  Thor,  the  Scandinavian 

THO'RI-UM,  J  deity.]  A  heavy,  gi'ay,  very  rare 
earth-metal  discovered  in  a  Norwegian  mineral, 
thorite.  It  acquires  metallic  lustre  by  pressure, 
and  burns  with  great  brilliancy  into  a  white 
oxide.     Sym.  Th.;  At.  wt.  231.5. 

THORN,  11.  The  name  of  the  Saxon  character  or 
rune  having  the  force  of  th  sharp  as  in  thing, 
thnntb. 

THORN,  V.  a.     To  prick,  as  with  a  thorn,     [r.] 

l^ennynon. 

THOR'OUGH-BBACE  (tharV),  n.  A  leather  strap 
serving  the  pur})0se  of  a  spring  in  supporting 
the  body  of  a  carriage. 

THORPE,  H.     Same  as  Thorp. 

With  silvery  clang  by  tborpe  and  town, 

The  bells  made  merry  in  their  spires.  Aldrich. 

THREAD' -CELL,  n.  See  Cnid.«,  Trichocysts, 
Suppl. 

THB£aD'-WOKM  (-wiirm),  n.  (Ent.)  A  taame 
common  to  several  species  of  slender  worms,  as 
the  Dracunculns,  or  Guinea-worm,  Trichocepha- 
Ina  diapar,  and  Ascaria  vermicularia.  The  two 
latter  arc  intestinal. 

THREAP,  n.  An  obstinate  argument,  assertion, 
or  determination.     [Scotch.]  Curlyle. 

THRE.^T'EN  (thret'tn),  v.  n.  To  employ  threats; 
to  menace;  as,  "Never  threaten  where  you  can- 
not execute." 

THREE'LING,  «.  (Cryat.  &  Min.)  A  compound 
ci-ystal  consisting  of  three  united  crystals. 

Dana. 

t  TllRESH'WOLD,  |  „.     [A.  S.  threac-wald—threa- 

t  THRESH'FOLD,  J  can,  to  beat,  to  thresh,  and 
w(tld,  wood.  The  threshold  is  properly  the 
piece  of  wood  which  lies  at  the  door  and  is 
trodden  by  the  feet.]     A  threshold.        Chaucer. 

t  THRIU'DE,  a.     Third.  Chaucer. 

THRONG'fCl,  a.  Fill'id  by  a  throng  or  throngs; 
crowded,     [k.]     "  The  throngful  street." 

Whittier. 

t  THRQp,  n.     Same  as  TnoKP.  Chaucer. 

THROW,  n.  Add.  1.  A  potter's  wheel  on  which 
he  fashions  his  wares;  a  jigger: — called  also 
a  throwing-engine. 

2.  (Geol.)  The  amount  of  dislocation,  up- 
ward or  downward,  produced  in  strata  by  a 
fault. — See  Downthrow,  Upthrow,  Suppl. 


THROWER,  w.     Add.    One  who  shapes  pottery  on 

a  throw  or  jigger. 
THRoWlNG-EN'gilNE,  n.     See  Throw,  Suppl. 
THRUM'-CAP,  n.     A  cap  made  of  thrums, 
t  THRY  (thre),  a.     [A.  S.]     Three. 
t  THRY'ES,  I  {^or  tlire'gs),  ad.      [From  thry,  three, 
f  THRI'ES    J  with  adverbial  ending  es.]     Thrice. 

And  shall  be  beaten  thryes  in  an  hour.  Chaucer. 

Had  foughten  for  our  faith  at  Tramassene, 

In  listes  thries,  and  ay  slain  his  foe.  Chaucer, 

THUD,  n.  [From  the  sound.]  A  dull,  heavy  blow. 
"Fearful  thuda  of  the  tempestuous  tide." 

Douglaa. 

THD'LE,  n.  Add.  Some  philologists  recognize 
the  Thule  of  Tacitus  in  Foula  (Fowley  =  Fowl 
island),  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles.  This  would 
imply  that  Shetland  was  occupied  by  a  Scandi- 
navian race  at,  and  probably  before,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era. 

THUN'DER-HEAD,  n.  A  form  of  cloud  common 
in  warm  climates;  a  cumulus. 

t  ThOrGH  {gh  aspirated  guttural),  prep.  [A.  S. 
thnrh;  Gor.  durch.]  Through;  by;  by  means 
of;  by  help  of. 

Thou  gettest  us  the  light  Ihurgh  thy  prayere.    Chaucer. 

t  THUBGH-OUT',  prep.     Throughout.       Chaucer. 

THU'RI-FEB,  n.  [L.  thna,  thuris,  incense,  and 
/ero,  to  carry.]  (Horn.  Cath.  Ch.)  The  minis- 
ter who  officiates  with  the  thurible  or  censer. 

t  THCRST,  v.  n.     To  thirst : — used  impersonally. 

So  thursted  him,  that  he  was  welluigh  lorn.       Chaucer. 

THYL'A-CINE,     1  „.     [Gr.  6vKa.Ko^,  a  pouch,  and 

TJIY-LA(/ I-NUS,  J  adjectival  suffix  ine,  L,  inua.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of 
nocturnal,  carnivo- 
rous marsupials  of 
Tasmania.  Many 
recognize  only  one 
species,  T.  cynoce- 
])htiliia,  the  Tasma- 
nian  wolf,  the  largest 
and  most  powerful 
of  Australian  car- 
nivores, destructive  Tliylacinus. 
alike  to  sheep  and  to  kangaroos.  Others  split 
the  genus  into  two  species,  giving  to  the  second 
the  name  of  T.  breviceps. — Called  also  dog-faced 
opossum,  and,  from  the  transverse  bars  on  its 
back,  zebra  opossum  or  zebra  wolf. 

THYL-A-COL' E-0,  n.  [Gr.  fluAaicos.  a  pouch,  and 
L.  leo,  a  lion,  from  its  size  and  habits.]  {Pal.) 
A  gigantic  carnivorous  marsupial,  whose  re- 
mains are  found  in  the  bone-caves  of  Australia. 

Ti.     (Chem.)     The  symbol  of  titanium. 

TICK'LE-FOOT'ED  (-fat'ed),  a.  Uncertain;  in- 
constant.    [Obs.  or  u.] 

You  were  ever  tickle-footed.  Beau.  £  Fl, 

TIDE'-Di-AL,  n.  A  dial  on  which  the  state  of  the 
tides  at  any  given  time  is  exhibited. 

TIDE'-WAIT-EB  (-wat-gr),  n.  Add.  A  time- 
server  ;  a  temporizer. 

t  TID'IF,  n.  A  small  English  hird,  possibly  the 
golden-crested  wren.  Some  think  it  the  tit- 
mouse.— See  TvDY,  Suppl.  "  Tidifs,  tercelets, 
and  owls."  Chaucer, 

TIERCE  (ters),  n.  Add.  (Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  The 
third  canonical  hour,  between  eight  and  nine 
A.M.;  also,  the  service  for  this  hour. 

t  TIL,  prep.     [A.  S.,  Dan.,  &  Scot.  /(7.]     To. 

Til  a  grove  .  . .  then  stalkelh  Palamon.         Chaucer. 

TILE,  n.     Add.     A  hat.     [Slang.]    "  That  upper- 
most tile,  which  we  in  civil  speech  call  a  hat." 
James  E.  Freeman. 

TIL'EB,  M.  A  doorkeeper  or  attendant  at  a  lodge 
of  freemasons. 

tIl'ka, 
til'ka-mark 

his  caste: — written  also  tilluk. 


I  H.     The  mark  impressed  on  the 
C,  J  brow  of  a  Brahman  to  indicate 


If  he  had  known,  he  would  not  sit  and  paint 

The  tilka  on  her  smooth  black  brow,  nor  claim 

Quick  kisses  from  her  yielded  lips.  Hdurin  Arnold. 

Neither  comes  man 
To  birth  Tith  tilka-mark  stamped  on  the  brow. 

Edwin  Arnold. 


TILL,  n.  Add.  (Geol.)  A  Scotch  term  properly 
designating  the  stiff  unstratified  clays  of  the 
boulder  formation,  but  now  applied  to  any  thick, 
unstratified  alluvia. 

TIL'LO-DONT,  n.  [Gr.  WAAu,  to  pluck,  to  shred, 
to  tear,  and  oSou's,  oaoyros,  a  tooth.]  (Pal.)  A 
mammal  whose  remains  are  found  in  the  ter- 
tiaries  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
neither  purely  carnivorous,  ungulate,  nor  rodent, 
yet  combining  characteristics  of  all  three, 
t  TIL-LY-FXL-LY,  I  iutcrj.  An  exclamation  of 
f  TIL-LY-VAL-LY,  J  contempt,  as  at  what  has  been 
said. 

TillyvaUy  I  Sir  John,  ne'er  tell  me.  Shak. 

TIME,  n.  Add.  Proper  or  due  season  : — specifi- 
cally, the  season  of  death  or  of  child-bearing; 
as,  "  llis  time  was  come." 


The  mother,  ere  her  time,  was  carried  forth 
To  sleep  among  the  solitary  hills. 


Bryant. 


TIME,  V.  n.     To  keep  time. 


Wave  to  wild  wave  timing, 
All  the  choral  water  saug. 


Swiyiburne. 
TIM-O-CBAT'IC,  a.     Of  or  belonging  to  a  timoc- 

racy.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

t  TIN,  I  „.  [Gael,  teine,  fire.]  Fire.  A  word 
I  TINE,  J  used    now    only    in    Bel^oi    or    IMtane, 

Baal's  fire,  and  in  some  place-names,  as  Tiuto, 

Tintugel. 

TING,  n.  {Scand.  Hist.)— See  Thing,  Suppl. 
TIN'NEH,  1  „.  [Athabascan,  iinng,  the  people.] 
TIN'NEY,  j  (Ethnol.)  Noting  a  wide-spread  fam- 
ily of  Indians,  comprising  the  Kenais,  Ivutch- 
ins,  Chipewyans,  and  Tacullies  of  Canada,  and 
the  Apaches  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Ac. : — 
written  also  Tinui,  Hinneh,  and  otherwise  Atha- 
bascan, which  see. 

TIN'SEL-LY,  a.  Resembling  tinsel;  cheap  and 
showy;  gaudy. 

TIN'TYPE,  n.    The  same  as  Stannotype,  Suppl. 

TIP'SI-FY,  v.  a.     To  make  tipsy.     [Vulgar.] 

Thackeray. 

TI-§iNE',  n.  [The  French  form  of  ptisan,  from 
Gr.TrTio-dcr;,  barley-water.]  {Med.)  A  decoction 
of  slightly  medicinal  substances,  as  marsh- 
mallow,  liquorice,  <fec.,  much  used  in  France  as 
a  diet  drink,  often  along  with  barley-water. — 
See  Ptisan. 

TITHE,  I  a.  Tenth,  [r.]  "  A  ?^<Ae  part  of  the 
TYTHE,  J  inhabitants."  C.  Lamb. 

TI-THON'IC,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  tithonicity;  ac- 
tinic. 

TlTH-0-Nig'I-TY,  n.  [Gr.  Ti9<o^6s,  the  spouse  of 
Eos  or  Dawn.]  The  chemical  property  in  the 
sun's  rays ;  actinism. 

Tl'TRATE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  titrer,  to  give  a  title  to,  to 
titrate.]  {Chem.)  To  determine  the  constitu- 
ents of  a  compound  volumetrically  by  means  of 
standard  solutions;  to  analj'ze  volumetrically. 

TI-TRA'TION,  H.  {Chem.)  The  act  or  process  of 
titrating  a  substance  or  analyzing  it  volumetri- 
cally ;  volumetric  analysis. 

TIT'TLE-BXt,  n.     A  name  for  the  stickleback. 

Dickens. 
TI'TULED  (tl'tiild  or  tl'tuld),  a.     Bearing  title;  en- 
titled.    [Obs.  or  R.] 

TIU,  )  (tyti),  n.  [Cognate  Sansc.  dyn,  day,  sky.] 
TIW  J  Tlie  original  supreme  divinity  of  the  an- 
cient Teutonic  mythology.  He  subsequently 
gave  place  to  Woden  or  Odin,  but  was  always 
one  of  the  greater  gods,  and  gave  name  to 
Tuesday. 

The  highest  god  received  the  same  name  in  the  mythologies 
of  India,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany  ;  it  was  Dyaus,  Zeus, 
lovis,  Tiu.  atadstone. 

The  name  of  one  of  onr  old  gods  is  of  special  interest ;  the 
great  Aryan  i)ower  of  the  sky,  Zeus  himself,  appears  among  us, 
thongh  with  lessened  honors,  under  the  English  form  of  Tiw. 

E.  A.  Freeman. 

TIZ'BT,  n.  The  first  month  of  the  Jewish  civil, 
and  seventh  in  their  sacred,  year,  corresponding 
to  parts  of  September  and  October,  and  com- 
prising the  feasts  of  trumpets,  atonement,  and 
tabernacles. 

Tl.     {Chem.)     The  symbol  of  thallium. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;    i,  E,  I,  5,   0,  ?,  short;    A,  E,   I,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAB,   FAST,  FALL  j    H^IB,   HEB;    mIeN,  SIB; 


TO-BP]TB 

TO-BfeXE'  (or  ta-bSt'p),  ».  a.  [A.  S.  intensire 
prelix  to,  and  bentuu,  to  beat. — See  To-Bkkst, 
Duppl.j     To  beat  severely. 

For  which  Almachlus  did  him  sn  to-l>ete 

With  whip  of  liatl,  till  he  hix  Ul«g»n  lct«  [leave]. 

Chaueer. 

TO-BRfeK',    1  (to-brak'),  v.  a.  &  v.  n.     [A.  S.  to- 

TO-BREAK'  j  brecan. — See  To-brest,  Suppl.]    To 

break    in   twain   or   asunder.       "  The    pot   to- 

hreheth."  Chaucer. 

TO-BREsT',    1  „.  a.  &  V.  ».     [A.  S.  prefix  to  = 
TO-BRfiST'E,  J  Ger.  zer,  Goth.  &  L.  dia,  in  twain, 
asunder,  and  6re««.]     To  burst  in  two  or  asun- 
der.— See  Brest,  Suppi. 

with  maces  the  bones  the;  to-hrettt.  Chaucer. 

TOCII'EB  (ch  aspirated  guttural),  «.  [Ir.  &  Gael. 
tochar.]     A  dowry.     [Scotch.] 

My  (ociker's  the  jewel  has  charms  for  him.  Bunu. 

TOd'DLKR,  n.  An  infant  beginning  to  walk. 
[Colloq.] 

TOE,  n.  Add.  (Steam  Engines.)  An  arm  fast- 
ened to  a  lifting-rod  to  raise  it.  There  are 
steam-toes  and  exhaust-toes. 

t  T(1-F0RN',  ad.  &  prep.     Before. 

To-/orn  him  goeth  the  load  minstrelsy.         CAaucei'. 

t  TO-HEW,      ]  (see  Duo.vkelewb,  Suppl.),  v.  a. 

t  TO-HEW'EN  j  [Prefix  to,  and  hew.— See  To- 
Bkbstk,  Suppl.]     To  hew  asunder. 

The  helms  they  to-hewen  and  to-schrcdde.       Chaueer. 

TO'L.\,  n.  The  native  name  for  prehistoric 
mounds  in  South  America  containing  earthen 
and  bronze  implements,  &o. 

TOL-b66th',  II.     Same  as  ToLLBOOTn.     [Scotch.] 

tOl'TEC,  n.  One  of  the  early,  semi-civilized 
Nahua  race,  which  preceded  the  Aztecs  in  Mex- 
ico. 

TO'Mf-UM,  H. ;  pi.  TO'Mf-A.  [Gr.  tou^,  a  cutting, 
from  Te/bn/io,  to  cut.]  (Ornith.)  The  cutting  edge 
of  the  bill  of  a  bird. 


TONE,  n.     Add.     Condition  as  regards  capability 

for  contraction  : — said  of  a  muscle. 
T5ng,  n.     Add.     Tongs,     [n.] 

The  skilful  armorer 
With  tong  and  hammer  linking  shirts  of  mail. 

Edwin  Arnold. 

TONGUE'STER  (tung'stfr),  «.  A  gossip.  "The 
toiKjuesters  of  the  court."     [r.]  Tennyson. 

TO-Nlg'I-TY.  M.  Add.  Capability  of  contraction; 
tone : — said  of  a  muscle. 

\n.    ] 
tOn'NISH,  I  ion. 

Tc5n'isH-N1csS,     1  „,  The  state  or  quality  of  being 

T6n'NISH-N£SS,  I  tonnish,  or   in    the    j)ievaiiing 

fashion;  modishness.    "  Famed  for  tonnishness." 

Mud.  D'Arblay. 

T9-n6m'E-TEB,  n.     [Gr.  tocos,  a  tone,  and  intTpov, 

a    measure.]      (Acous.)      An    instrument    for 

measuring   tones: — specifically,  an    instrument 

invented   by   Chladni   to   exhibit    the   various 

sounds  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  rods  of 

ditferent  lengths. 

TOOL,  V.  a.    Add.    To  drive,  as  a  coach.    [Slang.] 

TOOL'-POST,  n.    Same  aa  Tool-stock,  Suppl, 

TOOL'-RfeST,  n.     (Much.)     That  part  of  a  lathe 

wiiich  supports  a  tool-stock. 
T06l'-ST50K,   «.     (Mach.)     That   portion   of   a 
lathe  which  holds  a  stationary  cutting-tool;  a 
tool-post. 

TOPE,  H.  Add.  [Pali,  thnpa,  Sanscr.  stupa,  pri- 
marily meaning  accumulation.]  In  Ilindostan 
and  Afghanistan,  a  building  erected,  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  a  large  tower,  sometimes  in  that 
of  a  hemispherical  mound,  to  commemorate  some 
event  or  to  show  that  the  place  is  sacred  : — when 
used  as  a  relic-shrine,  called  a  dhagoba  or  stupa. 

TOp'-HXM-PER,  n.  (Naut.)  The  top-rigging  of 
a  ship. 

All  the  ships  were  so  enoumbercd  with  top^hamper  .  .  .  that 
they  could  bear  but  little  oanras.  Motley. 

T0P-I-A'RI-.\N,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  prac- 
tising, topiary,     [r.]     "  The  topiart'an  artist." 

Sir  W.  Scott. 
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tQp'I-CAL,  rt.  Add.  (Calico-printing.)  Noting 
a  mode  of  printing  in  which  the  colors  and 
mordant  or  fixing  agent  are  applied  to  thooloth 
together. 

TO-PON'(>My,  n.  [Gr.  T<5fro«,  a  place,  and  ^.J^o*,  a 
rule.]  The  place-names  of  a  district  or  country, 
or  a  register  of  such  names.  "  The  precise <</;«»»- 
omy  of  the  primitive  poems."  Kncy.  Jiril. 

tOp'PLINO,  a.  Reatly  to  fall.  "Tall  and  fop. 
pliny."  (jKorge  Eliot. 

T0PS-AND-Br)T'TOM§,  n.  pi.  Small  rolls  of  dough 
baked,  cut  in  halves,  and  browned  in  an  oven, 
used  as  food  for  infants. 

tOp'-sAw-YER,  n.  1.  The  man  who  works  the 
upper  end  of  a  whip-saw. 

2.  A   man  of  eminence  in  his  profession ;  a 
person  of  consequence.     [Slang.] 

T9-QUIL'L6  (ty-kwIl'lO  or  ty-keel'yo),  »i.  (Hot.) 
The  native  South- American  name  for  the  Car- 
ludovica  palmalu,  an  arborescent  plant,  resem- 
bling a  palm,  which  yields  the  straw  of  which 
Panama  hats,  as  also  cigar-cases,  are  made. 

TOR,  n.  [Akin,  L.  turris,  a  tower.]  A  steep  cliff 
or  rock ;  as,  "  The  Derbyshire  tors." 

t  TO-RAcE',  I  „.   „,      [A.  S.  prefix   to,  in  twain, 

f  TO— rAsE',  J  apart,  and  Fr.  raser,  to  scratch  : — 
a  hybrid  or  mongrel  word.]    To  scratch  to  pieces. 

Bury  this  little  body  In  some  place, 

That  neither  beasts  nor  birds  may  It  (o-roce.     Ckauctr. 

TdR-^A-DOli',    )(u-.r-a-a-dor'),n.   [Sp.,  from  toro, 
t6r-RE-A-D0R'  J  a  bull.]     A  general  name  for  a 
bull-fighter. 

TO-REND',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  prefix  to,  in  twain,  apart, 
and  rend. — See  To-brest,  Suppl.]  [pret.  to- 
RENTE ;  p.  p.  to-rent.]  To  rcnd  in  twain  or 
in  pieces. 

He  slew  and  all  to-rente  the  lion.  Chaueer. 

t  t6r-MEN-TY§E'  (or  -tc-z'),  n.  A  torment ;  tor- 
ture. Chaucer. 

TOR-PED'I-NOUS,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tor- 
pedo or  to  the  torpedo-fish. 

2.  Stunning  or  benumbing  like  the  torpedo- 
fish;  stupefying;  torpid. 

Fishy  were  his  eyes ;  torpedinous  his  manner. 

De  Quinceg. 

TOE-PE'DO,  n.  Add.  A  military  engine  designed  to 
destroy  a  ship  by  submarine  explosion,  used  for 
defence  of  water-ways  and  in  offensive  naval  war- 
fare. Torpedoes  are  either  sunk  and  stationary 
or  propelled,  and  are  fired  either  by  the  collision 
consequent  on  coining  in  contact  with  the  object 
to  be  destroyed,  or  by  an  electric  current  directed 
on  them  from  a  distance.  There  are  several 
varieties.  Fish-torpedo,  Spar-torpedo,  see  sep- 
arate entries,  Suppl. 

TORQUE  (tiirk),  n.  Add.  (Ornith.)  A  ring  or 
collar  of  peculiarly  colored  feathers  round  a 
bird's  neck  : — in  this  use  often  written  torques. 

TOR'QUES,  n.    See  Torque,  Suppl. 

T0B-REn'TL\L  (-shal),  n.  Of  or  relating  to,  or 
partaking  of  the  nature  of,  a  torrent.  "The 
rivers  resemble  one  another  in  their  torrential 
character."  Keith  Johnston. 

TOR'U-LA,  n.  [L.  tornlus,  a  tuft  of  hair.]  (fiol.) 
A  genus  of  minute  Fungi,  apparently  little 
more  than  a  series  of  simple  or  septate  naked 
spores  united  into  a  chain.  T.  (or  Sacchnro- 
nii/ces)  cerevisim  is  the  yeast-plant,  constituting 
the  ferment  of  beer,  Ac. — See  Yeast-plant, 
Suppl. 

f  T0-SCIIRK:D'E  (tO-Rhrfa'p  or  fo-shrtkl'),  r.  n. 
[Prefix  to,  and  srhrede. — See  To-brkstk,  Suppl.] 
To  shred  or  cut  in  pieces. — See  To-nKW,  Suppl. 

tOss'Y,  n.  Tossing  the  head,  as  in  contem])t  or 
indifference; — hence,  haughty;  eontciuj>tuou.s ; 
indifferent.     [Colloq.  <t  R.]  G.  Kingstey. 

t  TO-SWtNK'E  (or  t«-8wTnk'),  v.  »f.  [A.  S.  prefix 
to,  intensive,  and  sicinean,  to  toil.]  To  labor 
hard ;  to  toil  severely. 

In  earth,  in  air.  In  water,  nx^n  to-twinht. 

To  gel  a  glutton  dainty  meat  and  drink.        Chmuctr. 

TO'TEM,  n.  Add.  Any  object,  as  an  nniinal, 
plant,  or  heavenly  body,  from  which  the  people 
of  a  certain  stock  believe  they  are  descended. 


TRADITION  ISM 

and  which  they  reverence  a«  a  prttfitftr'  wlhd 
by  the  aborigiae«  of  Auatralia  kolmmg. 

hearenly  Iwdr  •ppro|w|M«4  u  •  r«Uck  to  aU  >irw«  af  ■  Mf- 
taio  •tack.  The«e  (Mroplc  liHI«t«  thry  ara  ilii  lailsil  l^aiai  ika 
tuitm.  »  hu  i>  ro«t<r<^ue«o  w  a  protaetw  aa4  Mnk4  aM  «Imm 
naiiir  ih.-y  iM-»r.  .  .  .  Tl.»-  tMtUm  it  P«r«  aAv^a  mm  — ntn 
l)l(u<>u>  •'t*ni|>|p  of  thr  rlrTatiaa  of  a  UiUm  gat  to  ilM  tklM  •■ 
the  ihrary  that  "  Uicre  »u  aol  a«y  beaat  »i  Mr4  aaaa  llH 
earth  whose  shape  or  Imafc  did  oat  tblae  la  lk«  h«aT»as.'- 

Fnf.  Mfitrtnm  tmUk. 

TO-TtM'JC,  a.    Of  or  perUiniog  to  a  totem  or  to- 

lemiaiu. 

To'TEM-l^M,  n.     1.  The  dyMein  of  diftinicaifhing 
the  different  families  of  a  tribe  by  toleina. 

2.  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  term  for  the  won<kip  of 
natural  objeeU,  tx  tre««,  lakea,  aniiuaLi,  •tunes, 

Ac. 

TOT'TLI.SH,   a.      Tottering;   insecure;  uwlMdr. 
[Colloq.  U.  S.] 

t  TOU-AlLLE',  n.     [Fr.  touailU.]     A  towel. 

Chaueer. 

TOCCII'-PIECK  (tOch'pe.),  n. 
A  coin  with  which  the  sov- 
ereigns of  England  touched 
for  the  cure  of  scrofula  or 
king's  evil. 

Touch-piece*  of  Charles 
II.  and  Queen  Anne  are  not 
uncommon,  having  a  ship 
on  one  side  and  a  figure  of 
St.  Michael  and  the  dragon 
on  the  other,  with  the  le- 
gend "Soli  Deo  gloria"  (to 
God  alone  the  glory)  round 
the  figure  of  the  saint. 

TOrR  (t5r),  r.  n.    To  go  on  or 

make  a  tour  or  excursion;  Toucb-piec«  (lime  of 
to  travel  for  pleasure.  Queen  Anu«). 


The  picture  of  the  Greek  In  Greece,  when  Platarck 
there  In  the  drst  century.  Prt^ttidmrf  Dmnim. 

TOU-RA'CO,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  name  common  to 
a  gen  us  ( Chizceris  or  Corytka  ij- )  of  elegant,  fruit  - 
eating  African  birds.  The  crested  touraco  \  i ' 
variegata)  has  an  erectile  tuft  far  back  on  tix- 
head.  .y,  G.  Goodrich. 

TOUT,  «.  (Horse-racing.)  An  agent  in  the  train- 
ing districts  on  the  lookout  fur  information  aa 
to  the  capacities  and  conditions  of  hones  en- 
tered for  a  coming  race.     [Slang.] 

ToCt'ER,  n.  Add.  {Horte-racimg.)  A  tOUU 
[Slang.] 

TOX'IC,        1  „.     Of  or  pertaining  to  toxicant«  and 

TOX'I-C.\L,  J  their  effects;  p<)i.-mnous;  intoxicat- 
ing.    "  Toxic  agents."     Or.  B.  H'.  Rickn>Hion. 

Chloral  hydrate  was  aooo  made  ase  of  as  a  Inrlrai  latary. 

Dr.  B.  V.  Mt<k»rd—m. 

TOX'I-CXXT,  ti.  [Or.  To(>«ir,  poijon, — proiierly, 
poison  for  tipping  arrows,  from  •refoi'.  a  oow.J 
An  intoxicating  stimulant,  or  »  nnri-vtic  or  an- 
a'sthetic,  affecting  the  system  injuriously  when 
habitually  usetl ;  a  toxical  agent. 

Mandraxora,  opium,  chloral,  rthrr.  rkkwalbr*.  A\»n4f»», 
do  not  rund  alour  In  the  ll«t  of  loxiemmU.  Vmtt  (kla  k«aa 
may  bo  included  the  alcobuli.  ha>chi»h,  rrdlkani  a|y>s.  itoia- 
itiiie,  coca,  abslothc,  arseaic,  tobacoa. 

Dr.  t.  W.  MtdktHlmm. 

TOY'SOME  (tol'sym),  n.     Prone  to  toy  j  frirolow ; 

wanton.  Ford. 

TRA'CKR,  N.    Add.     An  inquiry  form  wat  to  a 

railroad  depot,  express-office,  Ac,  after  miauDg 

jiaokages. 
TRA-CUtlS'cny-M.i.  H.    [Eng.  trnrhfu.  whieh  Me, 

and  ttr.  €>x>'m<m  infusion.]     (//«/.)     Vegetable 

tii^sue  consii'ting  of  spiral  voesris. 

TBArK'-MA.>*-TKR.  >i.  { linilrmidt.)  The  oflcer 
of  a  ootupany  in  charge  of  the  track  or  line;  a 
rond-ina.oter. 

TR.\r-T.\'TR!X,  •».     The  »amo  a«  Ta*nroRT. 

TBADE'-IViUI.AK.  m.  a  rniled  Statf«  rilvcr 
dollar,  containing  i?©  grains,  oolne«l  by  act  of 
Congress.  January  12, 1S73,  for  export  to  Cbina 
and  India. 

TR.\-DI"T10N-.\-RY  (tT»-<«a»i'9ii-»-rf).  ".  A  Jew 
who  «cknowlo«lgc*  the  auth«irity  of  tradillim,  cc- 
pccially  as  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

TR.\-Ul"TI9S-I§JI,  ».     Same  aa  Tkaditiom*I4«ii. 
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TEICHOSCOLICES 


TRA-DU'CIAN  (tra-du'shan),  »i.  [L.  tradux,  tra- 
ducin,  what  is  brouijlit  over — trans,  across,  and 
duco,  to  leiul.]  {Eccl.)  One  who  holds  the 
doctrine  of  trailueianism. 

TRV-DU'CIAN-ISM,  H.  {Eccl.)  The  doctrine  that 
the  soul  is  not  immediately  created  by  God,  but 
is  derived,  together  with  the  body,  by  propaga- 
tion from  the  parents  : — opposed  to  creation tsm. 

TRAG'O-PAN,  )i.  [Gr.,  a  fabulous  bird  of  Ethiopia.] 
( Oniith.)  The  horned  pheasant  of  India,  a  genus 
(  Ceriorn'm)  of  fowls  looking  like  a  cross  between 
the  domestic  fowl  and  the  pheasant,  remarkable 
for  brilliancy  of  plumage  and  for  two  small 
horns  which  decorate  the  head  of  the  male. 

TKAIL'ER,  n.     A  trailing  j)lant. 

Droops  the  trailer  tVom  the  wall.  Tennyxm. 

TRAIN'— MILE,  n.  In  railroad  accounts,  averat/es, 
and  the  like,  the  unit  of  work  on  which  calcu- 
lations are  based  :  thus,  the  total  cost  of  fuel, 
maintenance,  Ac,  is  divided  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  miles  run  by  all  the  trains,  and  the  cost 
by  train-mile  is  ascertained: — called  also  mile- 
run. 

TRiM,  ».  Add.  A  contraction  for  tramway  ;  also 
sometimes  used  for  a  tram-way  car.  [Colloq. 
Eng.] 

TRAM'-WAY,  n.  Add.  A  street  railroad  for  pas- 
senger-car3: — contracted  into  tram. 

t  TRA-NECT',  H.  [Possibly  corrupted  from  It. 
trayhetto,  a  ferry;  but  compare  L.  «/-a  us,  across, 
and  necto,  to  bind.]     A  ferry. 

Brini;  them  .  .  .  unto  the  iranect,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  tra  ies  to  Venice.  Shak. 

TR.\NS-AT-LXn'TIC,  a.  Add.  Crossing,  or  reach- 
ing across,  the  Atlantic  ;  as,  "  A  tiausatlantic 
line  of  steamers";  "The  transatlantic  cable." 
TRXN-SC6n'DENT,  1  a.  Add.  The  transcen- 
TRAN-SCEX-DEN'TAL,  J  dent,  the  transcendental 
(Met.),  that  which  transcends  the  sphere  of  our 
experience,  or  of  sense  and  consciousness. 

No  one  before  Kant  saw  clearly  what  was  involved  in  the  re- 
nuQciatioD  of  the  transcendent  as  an  object  of  knowledge. 

Principal  Caird. 

TRAkSE,  n.  Add.  A  passage  in  a  house  ;  a  nar- 
row corridor.  [Scotch.]  "  A  long,  flagged  pas- 
sage or  transe."  Geo.  Macdonald. 

TRXnS-FEr'RAL,  n.  Transference.  "Trans/erral 
from  one  category  to  another."  Whitney. 

TR.ANS-FLD'EXT,  a.  [L.  trans,  across,  through, 
.and  Jiiio,  to  flow.]  Flowing  across  or  through, 
as  a  stream. 

TR.\NS-FOR-MA'TION,  n.  Add.  Transformation 
of  energy  or  force. — See  E.XERGY,  Suppl. 

TR.\NS-FORM'I§>I,  n.  (Physiol.  &  Biol.)  The 
term  used  by  French  evolutionists  to  denote  the 
development  of  one  species  from  another.  It  is 
used  also  to  designate  the  transformation  of  a 
cell  animal  into  a  member  of  a  cormus  or  society, 
and  then  of  a  society  into  an  organized  individ- 
ual ;  or  the  doctrine  that  every  complex  animal  is 
made  up  of  siraj)ler  and  originally  independent 
organisms,  transformed  first  into  members  of  a 
cormus  or  colony,  and  then  into  organs  of  a 
single  differentiated  whole. 

TR.ANS-HD'MAN-IZE,  v.  a.  To  transform  into 
something  beyond  or  above  humanity  ;  to  purify 
or  elevate  above  humanity,  [u.]  "  Souls  .  .  . 
iranshumanized  to  the  divine  abstraction  of  pure 
contemplation."  Lowell. 

TRAn'SIENCE  (tran'shens),  «.     Transiency. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  lovely  moralist  we  may  now  and 
then  ponder  on  the  transience  of  beauty  and  joy. 

Contemp.  Rev. 
TRXn'SIT-COM'PASS  (-knm'pas),  n.  An  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  compass  combined  with  a 
rotating  telescope  and  a  graduated  horizontal 
limb,  used  for  taking  bearings,  measuring  an- 
gles, running  lines,  Ac. : — called  also  surveyor's 
transit. 

TRAN'SIT-DU'TY,  n.  A  customs  duty  levied  on 
goods  which  pass  through  a  country. 

TRAn'SIT-TR.\DE,  n.  The  business  of  transmit- 
ting goods  through  a  country. 

TRANS-LIT'ER-ATE,  v.  a.  [L. .  trans,  across,  and 
litera,   a    letter.]       To   change   the  written    or 


printed  characters  of;  to  express  in  different 
characters ;  as,  "  To  transliterate  German  into 
Koman  letters." 

TRAXS-LIT-ER-.\'TION,  n.  The  act  of  transliter- 
ating; that  which  has  been  transliterated. 

TRANS'MI-GR.ANT,  a.  [L.  trans,  across,  and  nriyro, 
to  travel.]  Passing  from  one  country  or  place 
to  another;  passing  through  one  country  on  the 
way  to  another. 

TRANS-MON'TANE,  or  TRANS'MOX-TANE,  a.  [L. 
transmontanus — trans,  across,  and  inons,  montis, 
a  mountain.]  Lying  beyond  the  mountains: — 
specifically,  lying  beyond  the  mountains  with 
relation  to  Rome; — hence,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  countries  north  of  the  Alps;  tramontane. 
"  Illustrations  both  Latin  and  transmontane." 

Haldeman. 

TRANS-PORT'AL,  n.  Transportation;  transport. 
"  The  trunsportal  of  seeds  in  the  wool  or  fur  of 
quadrupeds."  Darwin. 

TRAN-SU-DA'TION,  n.  Add.  The  passing  of 
blood  or  other  fluid  unaltered  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  7V((;i8i(c/at((«i  differs  from  ^)er«/<//-o- 
tion  in  that  the  fluid  pefspired  is  secreted  from 
the  blood,  whereas  in  transudation  the  blood 
itself  passes  out. 

TRAnS'VERSE,  n.  (Geom.)  The  longest  axis  in 
an  ellipse,  the  shortest  in  a  hyperbola,  and  the 
infinite  in  a  parabola. 

TRA-PEZE',  n.  An  apparatus  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  trapezium,  for  gymnastic  exercises. 

TRAP'— HOLE,  n.     1.  The  hole  or  opening  over  a 
ladder  or  trap. 
2. — See  Tkous-de-Loup,  Suppl. 

TRAsh'-ICE,  n.  Ice  broken  into  small  fragments 
mixed  with  water. 

TRAV'EL-LER'9-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  popular 
name  for  a  fine  tree  of  Madagascar  (Iturenala 
Madagascariensis),  from  the  pure  water  which 
is  stored  up  in  the  large  cup-like  sheaths  of  its 
leaf-stalks. 

f  TRAY,  n.  [Fr.  trait,  from  L.  tractus.  from  trnho, 
A  trace  by  means  of  which  a  vehicle 
"Four  white  bulls  in  the  trays." 

Chaucer. 

An  architectural  ornament: — called 
also  a  vignette. — See  Vignette,  1. 

TREB'LET,  n.     Same  as  Triblet. 

TREE'-MILK,  n.    The  milk  of  a  Ceylonese  asclepi- 

adaceous  plant  (Gymnema  lactiferum),  used  as 

an  article  of  diet. 

Delicious  foods  were  spread,  and  dewy  fruits,  .  .  . 
With  sweet  tree-milk  in  its  own  ivory  cup. 

Edu-in  Arnold. 

TREK,  V.  11.  [Dut.  trekken,  to  draw,  to  track.]  In 
South  Africa,  to  travel  over  the  waste  country, 
as  in  seeking  new  settlements. 

TREM-A-TO' DA,  n.  pi.  [As  if  from  a  Active  Greek 
adjective  TpTj/naTciSr)?,  contracted  for  Tpij/AaroetS^s, 
from  rpyiix.a.,  Tp^/naro?,  a  pore,  and  elSos,  resem- 
blance.] (Zniil.)  An  order  of  Scoleci'da,  com- 
prising the  suctorial  worms,  or  flukes,  inhabiting 
various  parts  of  animals,  especially  birds  and 
fishes : — so  named  from  their  suctorial  pores  for 
adhesion. 

TREM'A-TODE,  |  „.    Qf  or  belonging  to  the  Trema- 

TREM'A-TOID,  )  toda. 

The  tremiitode  worms  are  all  hermaphrodite.    XichoUon. 

TREM'BLE,  n.     A  state  of  trembling;  a  state  of 

agitation,  as  through  fear. 

I  am  too  much  occupied  in  admiring  to  be  awkward  or  In  a 
tremble.  Keats. 

TR£m'BLE-m£xt,  11.  The  state  of  trembling,   [r.] 

The  wood  .  .  .  thrills  in  leafy  tremblement. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

TliEHfO-Ld,  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  (a)  A  tremulous 
movement  in  which  the  notes  sound  in  rapid 
pulses  or  beats,  (h)  A  contrivance  in  an  organ 
by  which  this  movement  is  produced. 

TREM'U-LAnT,  a.     Tremulous,     [r.] 

TR£nCH'ER,  n.  Add.  Trencher-cap,  the  cap 
worn  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  students: — so 
named  from  its  shape. 


to  draw.] 
is  drawn. 

TRAYLE,  n. 


TR£nCH'-Pl6&GH  (-plofl),  V.  a.  To  turn  up  the 
subsoil  with  a  trench-plough. 

TREN'TON,  a.  (Awer.  Geol.)  Noting  the  latest 
of  the  three  periods  into  which  Dana  divides  the 
Lower  Silurian  age,  and  corresponding  to  the 
Llandeilo  period  of  British  geology  : — so  named 
from  the  prevalence  of  rocks  of  this  period  near 
Trenton  Falls,  Oneida  county,  New  York. 

t  TRE-PID'I-TY,  n.     Trepidation  ;  timidity. 

^  Scougall, 

t  TRE-TE', 
t  TRE-TEE' 


I  (tra-ta'),  n.     Treaty. 


By  some  adventure  or  by  some  trete, 

Thou  mayst  have  her  to  lady  and  to  wife.        Chaucer. 
Julius  that  won  all  th'  Occident  by  land  and  sea 
By  strength  o'  hand,  or  else  by  tretee.  Chaucer. 

t  TRE'TYS  (tra'tes),  n.     Treaty. 


By  trKtys  and  embassadry  . 
to  agreement]. 


they  been  accorded  [brought 
Cliaucer, 


t  TRE-TYS'  (tr,-i-tGB'),  a.  [From  p.p.  of  Fr.  traire, 
to  draw  out.]  Long  and  well  proportioned. 
"  Her  nose  tretys."  Chaucer. 

TRI'AD,  ji.  Add.  (Chem.)  An  element  equiva- 
lent in  combining  ])ower  to  three  monad  atoms, 
as  of  hydrogen  ;  a  triatomic  or  trivalent  agent. 

TRI-AD'IC,  or  TRi-AD'IC,  a.  (Chem.)  Triatomic; 
trivalent. 

TRi'A^E  (tri'ij),  ji.  [Fr.,  sorting,  picking,  from 
trier,  to  pick.]  Anything  calculated  to  spoil 
the  apj)earance  of  coflee,  or  other  staples,  and 
which  has  to  be  sorted  out ;  hence,  coflee-grains 
broken  in  preparing. 

TRI'AS,  M.  Add.  [Gr.  rpias,  the  number  three.] 
(Geol.)  A  name  given  to  the  upjier  new  red 
sandstone  of  earlier  English  geologists,  from 
the  threefold  divisions  which  this  formation 
presents  in  Germany,  viz.,  Keuper  (upper  trias), 
Muschelkalk  (middle),  and  Bunter  (lower). 

TRI-A-t6m'IC,  a.  [Gr.  rper?,  7pLa,  three,  and 
Eng.  rt/oHi/c]  (Chem.)  Noting  a  body  capable 
of  combining  with  three  monad  atoms,  as  of 
hydrogen;  trivalent;  triadic. 

TRi'BAL-I§M,  n.  The  state  of  existing  in  separate 
tribes;  tribal  feeling. 

How  can  a  professor  of  history  state  that  Christianity  marks 
the  close  of  tribalism  and  the  advent  of  humanity  ? 

Bahbi  Adler. 

TRI-BA'SIC,  a.  Ada.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
containing  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  replaceable 
by  a  metal ;  also,  noting  a  salt  containing  three 
atoms  of  base  for  one  of  acid. 


to  a   tribe ; 


TRIB'U-AL,     1  „.     Of  or  pertaining 
TRIB'U-LAR,  J  tribal. 

t  TRICE.  I  (tres),  v.  a.     [Through   old   Fr.  tricer 
|TRYCEJfrom     Medieval    Ger,    treechen,    Dut. 
trekken,  to  draw,  to  tow.]     To  pull. 

Out  of  his  scat  I  will  him  tryce.  Chaucer. 

TRICH-I-Ni'A-SiS,  I  „.    (Path.)    The  fatal  disease 

TRICH-I-NO'SIS,     J  induced    by    the  presence  of 

triahinx  in   the  system,  generally  induced   by 

eating  meat  in  which  trichinee  are  present. 

TRieH'I-NOUS.  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  infested 

with,  trichinse;  as,  "  Trichinous  pork." 

TRIGH'O-CYSTS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  flpif,  rpixos,  a  hair, 
and  KUCTTis,  a  bag.]  (Zo'ol.)  Peculiar  cells,  each 
containing  a  coiled  thread,  nearly  identical  with 
the  thread-cells  (cnidse)  of  the  Coelenterata, 
found  in  certain  Infusoria : — called  by  Agassiz 
lasso-cells. 

TRICH'O-^YNE,  n.  [Gr.  9p<f,  rpixos,  a  hair,  and 
yvvq,  a  woman.]  (Biol.)  In  certain  crypto- 
gams, as  the  Floridem,  a  long,  thin,  hair-like 
sac  springing  from  the  trichophore,  serving  as 
a  receptive  organ  of  reproduction. 

TRi'iEHOME,  n.  [Gr.  Spif,  rpixos,  a  hair.]  (Bot.) 
Sachs's  niime  for  a  hair  or  hair-like  process. 

TRIBH'O-PHORE,  n.  [Gr.  Opif,  rpixos,  a  hair,  and 
<^cpu),  to  bear.]  (Bot.)  In  certain  cryptogams, 
as  Florideie,  a  body  usually  consisting  of  several 
cells  in  or  ijear  which  the  results  of  fertilization 
become  apparent. 

TRIGH-O-SCOL' I-CE^,  n.pl.  [(Jr.  «pif  ■  Tpixo?.  *ia,ir, 
and  <r(c<oA»)f,  a  worm.]  (Zool.)  A  division  o{ 
the  Invertebrata  proposed  by  Huxley  to  include 


A,  B,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  long,,-   X,  fi,  I,  6,  ©,  f,  short}   A,  ?,  },  p,  U,  y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  fAST,  fAlL;    HEIR,  HER;   mIeN,  sIE; 
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those  possersing  cilia,  fts  the  Ti-emntodn,  Turbel- 
lan'a,  Jioti/era,  Cettoidea,  and  Hiiudinea, 

D  unman, 

TRiCK'SI-XfisS,  n.     Tricksy  pranks  ;  trickiness. 

TKi-CLlN'lC,  a.  [Or.  rpi,  three,  and  kAivw,  to  in- 
cline.] '{Ciii»t.)  lljivin;^  the  three  iixcs  un- 
equal and  their  three  intersections  oblique,  so 
that  there  are  never  more  than  two  planes  of  a 
kind  : — called  also  anorthoti/pe,  dmjmmetiic. 

Dana. 

TRi'cy-CLB,  »i.  [Prefix  tri,  three,  and  Low  L.  rt/- 
clits,  Gr.  kukAos,  a  ring.]  A  velocipede  with 
throe  wheels. 

TRi-£N'N}-AL,  n.  (Rom.  Caih.  Ch.)  A  mass  cele- 
brated every  day  for  three  years  for  a  deceased 
person. 

TRi-FA'CIAL  (-fa'shal),  a.  [Prefix  tri,  and/act'a?.] 
(Anat.)  '  A  term  applied  to  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  from  their  three  divisions  being  distrib- 
uted on  tht  face.— See  Tekgeminal,  Suppl. 

f  TRIg,  m.  a  well-dressed  person,  or  one  who 
gives  much  care  to  dress ;  a  fop. 

You  arc  a  pimp  and  a  trig.  B.  Jonson. 

TRI-gfiS'I-MO-SE-ClJN'DO,  h.     The  size  of  a  book 
consisting    of "  sheets    folded    into    thirty-two 
leaves: — usually  written  32mo. 
TRI-giES'I-MO-SE-CUN'DO,  o.     [L.,  thirty-second.] 
Noting  a  sheet  folded  into  thirty-two  leaves,  or 
a  book  composed  of  sheets  so  folded. 
TRI-jO'GATE,  o.     Same  as  Trijugous. 
TRI-LIN'GUAL  (-ling'gwal),  a.     Add.      Trilingual 
inscriptions    (ArchseoL),    inscriptions    in    three 
languages,  as  those  of  ancient  Persia  and  Baby- 
lonia  in    Persian,    Median,   and   Accadian,  or 
those  of  Egypt  in  Hieroglyphics,  the  Demotic 
tongue,  and  Greek. 
TRTlL,   h.      Add.      (Gram.)      A   consonant  pro- 
nounced with  a  trilling  sound ;  as,  /,  r. 
f  TRiLLE  (or   trel'l?),  v.  a.     [Sw.   trilla,  to   turn 
round,  Scotch,  tirl.     Akin,  thrill,  thrall,  drill, 
tril  in  noHril.]      To  turn  round.      "  Trille  a 
pin."  Chaucer. 

TRIL'LING,  11.     [Qer.  drilling,  from  drei,  three.] 
( C'ri/at. )   A  composite  crystal,  consisting  of  three 
individuals. 
TBI' ME-RA,  n.  pi.     (Ent.)     One  of  the  sections 
into   which    Latreille    divides    the    Coleoptera 
t beetles),  comprising  those  which  have  the  tar- 
sus three-jointed. 
TR!'ME-ROOs,   a.      Add.      [Gr.    rpi,   three,   and 
jiepos,  a  part.]    Divided  into  three  parts,  or  into 
sets  of  three. 
TRI-MOR'PHI^M,  n.     [Gr;  rpi,  three,  and  Mop<fr>j, 
form.]    Existence  in  three  forms: — specifically, 
the  existence  of  individuals  of  three  forms  in 
one  organism,  as  the  prehensile,  nutritive,  and 
reproductive  polypes  in  a  cormus. 
TRI-MOUR'TI,  1  „.     [Sansc.  tri,  three,  and  m&rti, 
TRI-MUR'TI,    j  form.]     (Hind.  Myth.)      The  sa- 
cred trinity  or  triad  of  the  Vedas,  consisting  of 
the  gods  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  and  ex- 
pressive of  the  creative,  preservative,  and  de- 
structive principles  of  the  primal  deity  of  the 
Hindoos. 
TRINE,  »i.     Three  of  a  kind  together;  three  chil- 
dren at  a  birth;  a  triplet;    a  triad.     "Double 
stars,  glittering  in  twins  and  trine»."    Emerson. 
f  TRIne  (or  trCn),  a*    Add.      Same  as  Thyne, 
which  see,  Suppl.  Chaucer. 

TRt'OLE  (tre'ai),  «.    [Fr.]    (Mus.)   Same  as  Trip- 
let, 3. 
TRi-5x'IDE,  n.   (Chem.)   An  oxide  of  an  element 
in  which  three  atoms  of  oxygen  unite  with  one 
,  atom  of  the  base ;  as,  chromium  trioxide. 
TRiPE-DE-R6(;ilE  (tr6p-dy-r6sh),   «.     [Fr.,  tripe 
of  the  rock.]    A  name  given  by  Canadian  hunt- 
ers to  certain  lichens,  species  of   Gyrophorut, 
which  they  are  sometimes  compelled  to  use  as 
food. 
TrI-PI-TA'KA,  n.     [Pali,  the  three  collections.] 
The  sacred  book  or  canon  of  the  southern  Bud- 
dhists, containing  a  history  of  the  Buddhas. 

Ency.  Brit. 


TRI-QUE'TRAL,  a.     Same  as  Triqcetroi^S. 

TUI-SA'ei-6s,n.  Add.  (Errl.)  A  celebrated 
antheui  in  the  coiuinunitm  otfice,  properly  be- 
ginning with  the  words  "  Holy,  holy,  holy": — 
written  also  Irisaginni. 

TRi-SI'LANCH'NIC,  (I.  [Prefix  tri,  ami  splanchnic] 
(Anal.)  The  name  given  to  nerves,  or  rather 
series  of  ganglia,  connected  with  the  viscera  of 
the  three  great  cavities  of  the  body, — via:.,  the 
head,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen.        Thomas. 

TRI-sCi/  (trp-fl-.l'),  n.  [Sansc]  The  symbol  of 
the  Buddhist  triad, — Buddha,  the  law,  and  the 
church. 

TRIv'A-l£nT,  a.  [Gr.  rpt,  three,  thrice,  and  L. 
vulens,  vulcntis,  p.  pr.  of  valeo,  to  be  strong,  to 
be  equivalent  to.]  (Chem.)  Noting  an  agent 
equivalent  in  combining  or  displacing  power  to 
three  monad  atoms;  triatomic;  triadic. 

TRIV'I-AL,  or  TRIVIAL,  a.  Add.  Noting  the 
popular  name  of  a  plant  or  aniiual.  In  natural 
history  clussijication,  the  term  is  synonymous 
with  specific,  and  notes  the  name  added  to  the 
generic  name  to  designate  the  species :  thus,  in 
the  compound  appellations  Felis  leo,  Qnercus 
robur,  leo  and  robur  are  the  trivial  or  specific 
names. 

TRO'CIIAL,  a.  [Gr.  rpoxot,  a  wheel.]  Wheel- 
shaped: — specifically  (Zo'oL),  noting  the  ciliated 
disk  of  the  Rotifcra. 

TRO'CHOId,  o.  Conical  with  a  flat  base  : — applied 
to  the  shells  of  mollusks  and  foraminifers. 

TRO'IC,  rt.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Troy  or 
the  Troas  ;  relating  to  the  Trojan  war.  "The 
^Voi'c  expedition";  "The  7Voic  epoch." 

Gladstone. 

TROLL,  V.  a.     Add.     To  sing  the  parts  of;  to  sing 

loudly  and  freely ;  as,  "  To  troll  a  song." 
TROLL'ING,  a.      Loud-sounding  and  voluble. 

One  tried  to  pralc 
On  trolling  tongue  of  fate  and  fate. 

S.  B.  Brotmlng. 

trOl'lop-Ish,  ]        _ .,       ,    „        ... 
TROl'L^PY,      !«•     Like  a  trollop;  slattern. 

TROl'LY,  «.     A  trolley;  a  bogie. 

Tr66p'I.\L,  h.  [Fr.  troupiale.']  (Ornith.)  A 
name  common  to  several  American  conirostral 
birds  of  the  subfamilies  Icterinar  and  Atjelains, 
approaching  on  the  one  hand  the^starlings  of 
the  Old  World,  and  on  the  other' the  finches. 
The  rice-troopial  is  commonly  known  as  the 
bobolink.  Amer.  Cyc. 

f  TROOP' MEAL,  ad.  {Troop,  and  »i«>a/,  a  part.] 
In  troops  or  crowds.  Chapman. 

TRfiPII'O-SOME,  11.  [Gr.  rpo*^,  nourishment  (from 
Tpi(i>u>,  to  nourish),  and  vana,  the  body.]  (Zool.) 
Professor  Allman's  name  for  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  the  nutritive  zooids  of  a  hydrozoon. 

TR6t,  r.  a.   To  cause  to  trot ;  as,  "  To  trot  a  horse." 

TROtH'-RInG,  n.     A  betrothal-ring. 

I'd  ffooner  cut 
My  hand  off,  thouih  'twcrt-  ki.ised  the  hour  before 
And  promUcd  a  duke'i  troth  ring .  E.  B   Brotcmng. 

TROTTOIR  (trOt-wiir),  ii.  [Fr.]  A  sidewalk  on  a 
street;  a  footpath  ;  the  pavement. 

TRdVPE  (trop),  »i.  [Fr.— See  Thoop.]  A  band 
or  company  : — specifically,  a  band  of  operatic, 
equestrian,  or  other  performers. 

TROirS-DE—LOVP  (trC>-i\y}\0),  n.  pi.  [Fr.,  holes  of 
a  wolf.]  (Fort.)  Rows  of  pits,  with  pointed 
stakes  fixed  upright  in  the  bottom,  excavated 
around  a  redoubt,  to  render  the  approach  of 
infantry  difficult  and  that  of  cavolry  impractica- 
ble. 

TROWt:RE  (trft-vAr),  1  «,    [Fr.,  a  finder.]     In  the 

TROUVECR  (tnVvUr),  )  Middle  Ages,  one  of  a  clsM 
of  poets  of  Northern  France,  corresponding  in 
time,  though  not  exactly  in  character,  to  the 
troubadours  of  the  80uth,'the  trouvJrcs  devoting 
themselves  more  to  lays  of  the  epic  type,  the 
troubadours  to  lyrics. 

The  trourhret  of  Xorlhern  France,  from  whom,  rather  than 
ffom  the  more  Lalintied  troubadour*  of  ">'  ""'!,"'•  >""»<^* 
poetr.T  mainly  de»c«ud».  '•  "•  "•  '»«"• 

TRL'CK'LER,  «.  One  who  truckles;  »  servile, 
cringing  fellow. 


or  ur  |>crUiDiB)r  to  (1m 
Choi«e; 

rknur,r. 


.  .....1 

two- 


TBCN'C^L  (trOng'k»J),  a 

trunk  or  body. 
TRYK  (or  tri),  a.     [Pr.  trier,  ta  ebooM.] 

fine.     ".Sugar  that  is  to  irgtt." 
TUY'M.\,  >i.  [Ur.  Tpv^a,  a  hol<!,  nn  oprri" 

A  fruit  rcseuibling  a  clru|>c,  baviui; 

or  fleshy  epicarp  and  menocarp,  oitt  ■ . 

one-sce4le<l ;     an    inferior    (lru|>e,  with 

valvcd  separable  flcith,  u»  the  walnut. 

t  TRYNE  (or  trfti),  or  TRY'N^  (or  trt'o?).  "•  <••»• 
as  TlU.ME.  ''Tryne  (MiwpnM"  »^  the  thrvcfaM 
world,  comprising  earth,  oea,  and  heaven.  "Tba 
maker  .  .  .  that  of  the  tryne  comj^iss  lx>ril  and 
guide  is."  Ckaurrr. 

TRYST.  II.  Add.  (Pronounced  trM  in  K<'olland : 
in  England  and  America,  usually.  trM.)  .\  plae« 
appointed  for  a  meeting:  a  mccting-pla<^: — 
hence,  a  market;  as,  "  Falkirk  tryst."     [Beot.] 

The  early  and  the  laur  try^.  A»liW. 

TSAR,  11.  [From  L.  Criar.  Akin,  Oer.  kaitr, 
emperor.]  The  title  of  the  emperor  of  all  tb« 
Russias  : — written  also  etar. 

TSA-Rt'N.\  (tsji-re'nf ),  n.  The  empreM  of  RoHia : 
— written  also  czarind. 

TSCUl'D'ISH,  fi.  [From  Ttrkud.  the  Slavic  d«im 
for  Finn. — Compare  Rus.  Ttchudskoe,  a  lorg^ 
lake  (  Peipus),  situate<l  near  the  Gulf  of  FinlaO'l, 
and  surrounded  by  a  Finnic  population.]  Finn- 
ish ;  Finnic : — specifically  ( Ling.),  (iarnett'r  epi- 
thet for  the  Finnic  group  of  tongues,  including 
Finnish  proper,  Lappish,  Hungarian,  Eslbonioa, 
and  probably  Basque  or  Euscaro. 

TSECH  (tchCk),  ii.     See  Czech,  Suppl. 

TSEEN(tcli«u),n.  [Chinese.]  Same  as  €■!»,  Sappl. 

TSfiT'SE,  n.    See  Tzetze,  Suppl. 

TCb,  r.  >i.  or  r.  a.     To  bathe  in  a  tub  or  batb. 

tC-BIC'(>LOCS,  a.  Inhabiting  a  tube: — "p^ift- 
cally  {Zool.),  of  or  pertaining  to  the  T"''-  '•''-»•. 
"The  tubicolous  annelids."  Hmrlry, 

jC-BI-COR'XOrS,  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  fur- 
nished with,  boms  com|>oi>ed  of  a  bumy  axia 
covered  with  a  homy  sheath. 

TU'BI-FORM,  o.  Tube-shaped.  "  Tgii/onw  sbelto." 

Carpmler. 

tO-BU-LA'RI-XN,  h.  (ZoSl.)  A  member  of  the 
family  Tnbularidit. 

TV-hi-lJli'I-DM,  II.  ;)/.  [L.  tuMns,  a  little  tube, 
and  the  (ireck  patronymic  affix  i«in-]  (Zool.) 
A  family  of  hydroid  tube-inhabiting  polype*, 
for  the  most  part  social,  and  po»<*»sing  a  po- 
lypidom.  The  animals  are  never  entirely  re- 
tractile within  their  tubes,  the  clarate,  teutoclcd 
hcsid  |)rotruding. 

tC'BU-LI-POBE,  II.    The  some  as  Ti'BIPvrb. 

tC'CI'M,  fi.  The  native  Indian  name  for  ihe  libra 
of  the  Astrocarynm  rulgnrenf  Braiil.from  which 
are  manufactured  cordage,  bow-strings,  ll»hiog- 
nets,  fans,  Ac. 

TC'DOR,  a.  [From  Owen  ap  Tmdnr,  from  «bM 
the" line  was  descended.]  (Eng.  Hit.)  Nottaf 
the  dynasty  that  rule«l  England  from  U*A  to 
160.T  :'— specifically  (Arrh.),  noting  iba  style  of 
architecture  prevalent  during  Ibeir  reign.— €•• 

TriKJU-STYLE. 

Tf'FT,  II.  Add.  A  distinctive  topknot  worn  Ml 
the'caps  of  young  noblemen  in  Englii'h  uairwr. 
cities ; — hence,  a  nobleman  or  pcrwn  of  rook. 

Trrr'-nf  XT-ING.  ».     [See  Trrr,  Suppl.]     The 
practice  of  c»iurting  the  company  of  noblemen  : 
—said  e.«|>eoially  of  students  of  Kngli*h  unirer 
sitics,  where   young  noblemen  wear  Inftvd  or 
tassel  le»i  caps. 

TCL'W.\R,  n.     [Hind.]     A  sword. 

Of  kterl  that  tuVlnm  MarM-tor  !«.  Ia4f«  ^rT**^^... 
Made  **■*»  Ar»-*. 

TrjJ'BLE-BCG.  a.  (Emt.)  A  familiar  •»«»•  for 
the  Scarahtenn  ;,i7a/«iri»« :— flollwl  bIw  trnmU*- 
dnng.—Sce  TlMBLK-DrXO. 

Tr-MfcS'CfXCE.  ■.     The  sMaa  oa  TruKrAcrioJi. 

TCND.  r.  n.  [L.  hwrfo,  tobeM.]  To  b«U  wUh  •■ 
ash  stiek :— •  term  used  at  Wineb«M«-  Mhoot, 
England.  


[m6vK,  nor,  86N;   B&LL,  bBr,  rClB,  annual,  u,  Franc*.— <?,  9,  5,  k,  ««/< /   0,  Q,  fc  i,  ^rd;  i,  m, 


m4uat;  9  «•  i;   J  ••  ft— »»* 


TUNGUSES 


1960 


ULSTER 


TDN-gG'SE§,  «. /)?.  (Ethnog.)  A  Mongolian  race, 
mostly  belon>^ing  to  tlio  (ireek  Chureli,  inhabit- 
ing nortli-Oii.<tern  Siberia,  chiefly  Je|)en(ling  for 
su|>[)ort  on  their  lierds  of  reindeer.  Kussian 
traders  derive  tlieir  main  supply  of  Siberian 
squirrel-sliins  from  tliis  people.  Amci:  Cyc. 

TU'NIC,  ».  Add.  {Rom.  Oath.  Ch.)  The  outer 
vestment  of  a  subdeacon,  similar  to  the  dalmatic. 

Oakeley. 

TU'NI-CLE§,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.)  Priestly  vestments, 
including  dalmatic  and  tunic,  worn  by  the 
deacon  when  reading  the  epistle. 

t  TUO  (two),  a.     Two. 

A  few  terms  had  he  tuo  or  three.  Chaucer. 

T&-RA'NI-AN,  o.  [From  Taraii,  the  name  given 
by  the  Persians  to  the  country  lying  north  of 
Iran  or  Persia.]  {Ethnol.  &  P/iilol.)  An  epi- 
thet sometimes  used  somewhat  vaguely  to  desig- 
nate the  races  of  Europe  and  Asia  other  than 
Aryan  and  Semitic,  as  also  their  tongues.  More 
definitely,  the  epithet  is  employed  as  equivalent 
to  Ural-Altaic.  The  Turiiniiin  or  Ural-Altaic 
tongues  are  yet  in  the  second  or  agglutinat- 
ing stage,  and  comprise  five  or  six  recognized 

•  branches, — Finno-llungarian,  Samoyed,  Turk- 
ish, Mongolian,  Tungusian,  and,  according  to 
some  authorities,  Accadiiin  or  ancient  Babylo- 
nian.— See  Ural-Altaic,  Suppl. 

TVR-BEL-LA' Rl-A,  n.  pi.  [L.  turbo,  to  disturb.] 
(Zoiit.)  A  group  of  free-swimming  organisms 
belonging  to  the  division  TrichoseoUcea,  and  so 
named  because  of  the  currents  they  cause  in  the 
water  by  means  of  their  cilia. 

TiJR-BI-NA'CEOyS  (-shua),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
turf  or  peat;  turfy;  peaty. 

TiJR'CO,  or  TCll'CO,  n.     See  TuHKO,  Suppl. 

tUr'C'O-MAN,  71.     See  Turkoman,  Suppl. 

TiJR'KEY-VULT'URE  (-vult'yur),  n.  The  turkey- 
buzzard. 

TiJR'KIS,  n.     Turquoise.     "  Green  turkis." 

Edwin  Arnold.. 

TUR'KO,  or  t6r'K0,  n.  In  the  French  army,  an 
Arab  soldier,  or  a  soldier  dressed  in  Eastern 
fashion  ;  a  zojiave  : — called  also  Turco. 

TtJR'KO-MAN,  n.  One  of  a  Uralo-Altaic  people, 
chiefly  nomad,  dwelling  principally  in  Turkes- 
tan, but  also  scattered  in  tribes  over  parts  of 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan  : — written  also 
Turcoman. 

t  TURN'-BRSaCH,  11.     A  turnspit.      Beau.  <fc  Fl. 

TiJR'PEN-TiNE-TREE,  n.  (Bol.)  The  Platncia 
terebinihiis,  a  South-European  and  North- 
Asiatic  and  African  tree,  from  which  turpentine 
flows  on  incisions  being  made  into  the  bark. 
The  name  is  given  also  to  liursera  (jnmmi/era 
of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Florida,  and  to  Triataiiia  albicans  of  Australia. 

TiJR'PEX-TOLE,  ji.  [Eng.  turpentine,  and  L.  oleum, 
oil.]   A  light  purified  paraffine  spirit.   Simmonda. 

TUR'RET-SHIP,  n.  A  low  iron-clad  war-vessel 
having  one  or  more  rotating  turrets  each 
mounted  with  a  powerful  gun,  intended  mainly 
for  harbor-defence. — See  Moxitor,  Suppl. 


t  TUR'RI-BXNT,  n.     A  turban. 

A  diadem  embattled  wide 
With  huiidrud  turrets,  like  a  turrihant.  Spenser. 

TUR-RIC'U-LA-TED,  a.  [L.  turricula,  dim.  of 
turria,  a  tower  or  turret.]  {Arch.)  Furnished 
with  a  small  tower  or  towers;  shaped  like  a 
small  tower. 

TU-WIIIT',  n.  or  interj.  An  imitation  of  the  cry 
of  an  owl. — See  next  entry. 

TU-Wh66',  n.  or  interj.  An  imitation  of  the  cry 
of  an  owl. 

I  would  mock  thy  chant  anew ;  .  .  . 

jTihcAoo,  tuwhit,  tuwhit,  tuwhoo  I  Tennyaon. 

TWXn'GLER  (twilng'gler),  n.  One  who  twangs  or 
twangles ;  one  who  sounds  a  stringed  instru- 
ment with  his  fingers. 

Beaters  of  drums,  and  twanglera  of  the  wire, 
Who  made  the  people  happy  by  comiuaud. 

Edwin  Arnold. 

\  TWAY,  1  (twi,  nearly.    For  pronunciation  of  ey, 
t  TWEYE  J  see   Fey),    a.     [South   Scotch,  tway.} 
Two. 

Each  .  .  .  shall  tell  tales  tweye.  Chaucer. 

TWICH,  n.    See  Dog's-grass. 

t  TWI'CHILD,    I  (twe'cheld,     later,     twi'chnd),     n. 

t  TWY'CHILD,  J  [A.  S.  twi,  twy,  two,  double,  but 
used  frequently  in  composition  in  the  sense  of 
twice,  and  Eng.  child.}  A  person  in  extreme  old 
age  or  second  childhood  : — used  also  adjectivally. 

And  when  thou  shall  Rrow  twychild,  she  shall  be 
Careful  and  kind  religiously  to  thee.  Davies. 

TWID'DLE,  V.  a.  To  play  with  or  twirl  with  the 
fingers;  to  touch  lightly  or  nervously;  to 
tweedle.     "  He  stood  twiddliny  his  eye-gliiss." 

Thackeray. 

TWIG'SOME  (-sum),  a.  Abounding  in  twigs,  [r.] 
"  Twiijaoine  trees."  Dickens. 

TWIN'-CRYS-TAL,  n.  {Min.)  A  compound  crys- 
tal consisting  of  two  or  more  single  crystals, 
usually  united  parallel  to  an  axial  or  diagonal 
section. 

TWIN'-LEAF,  n.     See  Jeffersonia,  Suppl. 

TWIN'— LIKE,  a.  Like  a  twin  or  twins;  clQsely 
resembling. 

f  TWIRE'— PIPE,  n.     A  wandering  musician. 

You  looked  like  Tunre-pipe  the  laborer.      Chapman. 

TWO'LING  (to'ling),  H.  {Cryst.  &  Min.)  A  com- 
pound crystal  consisting  of  two  united  crystals; 
a  twin-crystal.  Dana. 

TWY-NAT'URED  (-nat'yurd),  a.  [A.  S.  Iicy,  two.] 
Two-natured  ;  having  two  natures,  as  the  fabled 
satyrs,     [r.]     "-Twy-natured  is  no  nature." 

Tennyson. 

TY-c66n',  n.  Substitute.  [Chin,  tai-kun,  great 
prince,  exalted  ruler.]  The  title  assumed  by 
the  later  shoguns  or  military  and  secular  rulers 
of  Japan. — See  Shogun,  Suppl. 

t  TYDE  (ted,  later,  tid),  n.  [A.  S.  <fc  Scot,  tid, 
time;  Icel.  tidh,  an  hour. — See  Tide.] 

1.  Time,  especially  fit  time, — hence,  season; 
op])ortunity  : — written  also  tide.  "Time  and 
tyde  wait  for  no  one."  Old  Proverb. 

2.  An  hour.  "  Three  days  and  a  quarter  of 
a  tyde."  Chaucer, 


t  TYD'EN  (or  ted'en),  t;.  n.    To  betide;   to  tide;  to 
befall. 


What  should  us  tyden 


but  thraldom  and  penance  I 

Chauc 


t  TY'DY  {or  ts'de),  n.  A  small  English  bird  with 
a  sweet  note,  probably  the  same  as  the  tidif. 

Drayton. 

TYLE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  tailler,  to  cut.]  {Freemasonry.) 
To  guard  the  "door  of  a  lodge. 

TYL'ER,  n.  [Fr.  tailleur,  a  cutter.]  {Freema- 
sonry.) The  person  who  guards  the  door  of  a 
lodge : — so  named  because  he  carries  a  naked 
sword. 

t  TYNE  (ten  or  tin),'n.    [See  Teen.]    Grief ;  pain  ; 

teen.  Spetiser. 

f  TYNE  (ten  or  tTn),  v,  n.     To  be  lost ;  to  come  to 

grief;  to  perish. 

Eden  stain'd  with  blood  of  many  a  band 

Of  Scots  and  English  both,  that  "tj^jied  on  his  strand.    Spenser. 

TYPE,  n.  Add.  Appended  are  specimens  of  the 
thirteen  varieties  of  lower-ease  type  used  in 
book-work,  ranging  from  brilliant,  which  is  the 
smallest  type  in  use,  up  to  great  primer.  The 
main  part  of  this  book  is  printed  in  minion  tyj)e, 
the  illustrative  extracts  for  the  most  part  in 
pearl,  and  the  notes  mainly  in  nonpareil. 

Brilliant  .  .      ab«lerg1iijklmiiOpqn,turwi;s 

Diamond      .       .    abodefgbijklmnopqrstuvwxji 
Pearl        .      ,      .    abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
Agate      ...    abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
Nonpareil  .     .   abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
Minion  .     .     .    abcdefghijkliiinopqrstuvwxyz 
Brevier.     ,    .   abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvw 
Bourgeois  .    .  abcdelghijklmnopqrstuv 
Long  Primer  .  abcdetghijklmTiopqrgt 
Small  Pica.   .  abcdefghijklmnopqr 
Pica ....  abcdefgliijklmiiopq 
English.  .  .  abcdefgiiijklmno 

Great  Primer  .   abcdefghijkllll 

TYPE,  V.  a.  Add.  To  represent,  as  a  type  or 
copy  does,     [r.] 

Let  us  type  them  now  in  our  own  lives,        Tennyson. 

TYPE'-WRIT-ER,  n.  An  instrument  for  writing 
compositions,  letters,  <fec.,  in  type,  in  which  the 
operator  manipulates  a  key-board  with  which 
the  types  are  connected,  much  after  the  mannfer 
of  a  piano-player. 

TYP-TO'ON,  n.  pi.  Tiptoes.  "  AVould  stand  on 
his  typtoon."  Chaucer. 

TYR-RHE'NI-AN,  ]  „.     [L.  Tyrrheni,  Gr.  Tup- 

TYR'RHENE  (tir'ren),  J  p-qvoC,  the  ancient  Etru- 
rians.] Of  or  belonging  to  the  Etrurians  or 
Etruscans;  Tuscan.     "  Tyrrhenian  miiriners." 

Thoreau, 
I  sail  across  the  Tyrrhene  sea 
Into  the  land  of  Italy.  Longfellow. 

TZET'ZE,  1  „.     [Native   name.]      {Ent.)     A    dip- 

TSET'SE,  )  terous  insect  ( Glossinia  morsitana)  of 

South  Africa,  a  little  larger  than  the  common 

fly,  whose  bite  is  highly  dangerous  to  horses, 

cattle,  and  dogs,  though  harmless  to  man. 


u. 


U.     {Chem.)     The  symbol  of  uranium. 

UD'DER-LfiSS,  a.     1.  Destitute  of  an  udder. 

2.  Having  no  udder  from  which  to  receive 
drink ;   motherless,     [r.]     "  Udderless  lambs." 

Keats. 
tr'GRT-AN,  -in.      [From     Uigurs,    a 

UI'GRI-AN  {or  u'grg-an),  )  Turkish  tribe  who  over- 
threw the  Chinese  Empire  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury.]     {Ethnol.)      A   general   epithet    desig- 


nating all  the  Turks  of  Asia  and  Europe,  also 
the  Calinucks,  Lapps,  and  Finns;  Uralo-Altaic. 
Some  ethnologists  restrict  the  epithet  to  the 
Finnic  branch  of  the  Uralo-Altaic  stock. — Writ- 
ten also  Ougrian. 
UH'LAN.5  {or  ft'lanz),  n.     See  Ulans. 

U-LOT'RI-GHi.       I  „.  pi,     [Gr.  oSAos,  woolly,  and 

U-L6T'RI-GHAN§,  j  flp.f,  rpixoi.  hair.]     {Anthrop.) 

One  of  the  two  primary  divisions  of  the  human 


race,  based  on  the  character  of  the  hair,  and 
embracing  those  varieties  having  crisp,  woolly 
■  hair,  as  the  Negroes  and  Papuans. — See  Leiot- 
RicHi,  Suppl. 

U-L5t'RI-CH0US,  a.     Having  woolly  hair  : — spe- 
cifically, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ulotrichans. 

Cl'STER,  n.     1.  A  kind  of  frieze  cloth  manufac- 
tured originally  in  Ulster,  in  Ireland. 

2.  A  great-coat  or  overcoat,  for  either  a  male 
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Umbrella-bird. 


ULTIMA 

cr  a  female,  made  of  this  oloth  and  generally 

wiiter-j)  roofed. 
UL'Tl-MA,  n.     [L.,  the  last.]     (Gram.)     The  final 

syllable  of  a  word: — often  used  in  composition, 

as  peniiltimu. 
DL'0-LXNT,  a.     Ululating;  howling  dolefully. 


yM-nftL'LI-FKK,  n.     {Dot.)    A  plant  of  the  order 

Uiubelliferm. 
tM'BEB-Y,  a.     Of  the  color  of  umber;  as,  "  Um- 

bery  gold." 
Om'BLE-PIE,  n.     A  pie  made  of  umblcs: — often 

changed    into  humble-pie  with   modification  of 

meaning. — See  Humble-pie,  Suppl. 
UM'BR.V,  «.     Add.     {A»tron.)     The  central  dark 

jwrtion  of  the  spots  on  the  sun ;  the  nucleus. 

The  Kiwis  are  fornieil  of  a  central  region,  called  the  nucleus  or 
untftra,  and  of  a  surrounding  part  lesa  dark,  called  the  penum- 
bra. SeccM. 

Om-BBBi/LA,  «.  Add.  {Zool.)  The  contractile 
disk  or  swimming  organ  of  the  Luceniarida 
(sea-blubbers  or  sea-jellies),  so  called  from  its 
shape. 

UM-BR6l'L.V-BIRD,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  beautiful 
South-American  bird 
{C'ephnlopterits  or- 
natus),  remarkable 
for  an  umbrella-like 
plume  adorning  its 
head  and  a  tuft 
of  feathers  hanging 
from  its  breast.  Its 
skin  is  much  valued 
for  stuffing. — Called 
also  dratjooii-bird. 

tJM'BBI-AN,  n.  (Ethiiol.  <fc  Liiifj.)  An  ancient 
people  of  Italy  occupying  the  Apennines,  and 
by  some  regarded  as  the  aborigines ;  as  also 
their  language.  The  fragments  of  the  language 
preserved  on  the  Eugubian  Tables  show  it  to 
have  been  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Latin  dia- 
lects. 

^M'LA^T,  ».  (Gram.)  The  change  or  modifica- 
tion of  a  vowel  thiough  the  influence  of  another 
vowel,  as  n,  i,  or  «,  in  a  succeeding  syllable ;  in 
German,  the  modification  of  a,  o,  u  into  ii,  ii,  ii. 

The  conception  of  a  coming  sound  tends  to  put  the  vocal 
organs  in  a  position  to  ultcr  it.  .  .  .  A-umJout— the  conception 
of  a  coming  o  affects  the  utterance  of  i  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  formed  from  Mlp,  help,  so  that  the  verb  la  not  hilpaii,  but 
helpan.  March. 

Cn-BOD'ING,  a.  Not  foreboding  or  fearing;  re- 
gardless of. 

I  grov,  in  worth,  and  wit,  and  sense, 

Vtiboding  critic  s  pen.  Tennyson. 

CN-CXn'NY,  a.     [Scotch.]     Add. 

1.  Endowed  with  supernatural  power;  dan- 
gerous ;  as,  "  He's  uncanny." 

2.  Supernatural ;  miraculous.  (In  both  uses 
employed  commonly  in  a  bad  sense.) 

The  cunning  creature  impresses  the  people  with  a  belief  In 
bcr  uncanny  powers.  Turkey  by  a  Conaul't  Daughter. 

CN-COM-PBE-HfiN'SIVE,  a.  Add.  f  Incompre- 
hensible ;   mysterious. 

The  providence  that's  In  a  watchful  state 
Finds  bottom  in  th'  uneomprehensitie  deeps. 

Shak.     Schmidt. 

UN-CON-v£n'TIOX-AIj,  a.  Not  conventional : — 
specifically,  not  having  regard  to  conventionali- 
ties ;  natural. 

tJNCT'U-OCs-Ly  (angkt'-),  ad.  In  an  unctuous 
manner:  with  ivssumed  unction.  "Thiswhite- 
neckclothed,  unctuously  benevolent  juilge." 

Hawthorne. 

CN-DEB-XCT',  v.  a.  (Stage.)  To  represent  or  act 
inefficiently  or  feebly,     [k.] 

The  play  was  so  underacted  it  broke  down.     Macready. 

Cn-DEB-ES'TI-MATE,  r.  a.  To  make  an  under- 
estimate of;  to  undervalue;  as,  "He  M«(/er- 
CHtimiitrd  the  force  of  the  enemy." 

DN-DER-fcs'Tl-M.\TE,  n.     Too  low  an  estimate; 

undervaluation. 
CN-DER-GO',    v.    a.       Add.       f  1-    To    underlie. 
"  Claudio  nnde'-ffoeii  my  challenge."  Shak. 

f  2.  To  experience,  in  a  good  sense  ;  to  enjoy. 
"To  undergo  such  ample  grace  and  honor." 

Shak. 
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CN'D^R-OBbftXD,  n.  Add.  Underground  rail- 
rand  or  railway. — Sec  under  KailiioaI),  Suppl. 

CN'DER-KfNG,  »».  A  king  owing  allegiance  to 
another  king  known  as  the  ovorking,  as  in  the 
time  of  the  Englinh  heptarchy.  "The  under- 
kingn  of  Essex  and  East  Anglia."  Green. 

On-DER-lIe',  v.  n.  [Fig.]  To  lie  under;  to  bfl 
called  on,  or  to  require,  to  answer: — said  of  a 
charge,  a  challenge,  and  the  like. 

The  knight  of  Ivauhoe  underltet  the  challenge  of  Brian  de 
Bois-OulllKTt.  ISlr  IT.  ScoU. 

Cn'DER-PART,  n.  {Drama.)  A  subordinate  part. 
"  Tragedy  .  .  .  should  be  lightened  by  underpartt 
of  mirth."  Dryden. 

tJN'DER-SUAP-EX,  a.  Undersized;  ill-grown; 
dwarfed.  "  His  dwarf,  a  vicious  under»hapen 
thing."  Tennynon, 

iJN'DER-sniBT,  n.  A  woollen  shirt  worn  next  the 
skin. 

Cn-DEB-STXnd'ING,  a.  Possessed  of  good  sense; 
intelligent. 

You  shall  know  me  now 
To  be  an  utideralaiidinn,  feeling  man-     Beau.  <l  n. 

Cn'DEB-TIDE,  u.    [  Under,  and  tide,  time.] — Same 

as  Undertime. 
tJN'DER-WEAB  (-war),  n.     Underclothing. 
UN'DER- WORLD  (-wUrld),  n.     Add.    The  world  of 

shades;  Hades. 

The  Achilles  of  the  Illad,rcappears  [In  the  Odyssejl  in  all 
his  grandeur,  but  beneath  a  veil  of  sadness,  as  betits  the  C'n- 
derworld.  Gladstone. 

Cn'DY,  rt.     [L.  unda,  a  wave.]     {Her.)     Wavy. 
tJN-FAITH',  H.     Want   of   faith;    doubt;   scepti- 
cism. 

Un/aith  in  aught  is  want  of  faith  in  all.  Tennyson- 

Yet  love  and  loathing,  faith  and  un/aith,  yet 
Bind  less  to  greater  souls  in  unison.  Swinburne. 

Cn-F£l'l6vV,  v.  a.  To  separate  from  being  fel- 
lows, or  from  one's  fellows ;  to  sunder. 

Death  quite  un/ellowa  us.        E.  B.  Browning. 

CN-FOR-BADE',  a.     Unfwbidden. 
The  man  who  prayed 
Rose  up  accepted,  un/urbade.    E.  B.  Browning. 

UN-FORE-SEEN',  a.  Add.  The  unforeseen,  that 
which  is  not  foreseen  or  expected. 

Of  all  the  forecasts  of  the  future,  there  is  but  one  on  which 
we  can  repose  with  conttdcuce — that  nothing  is  certain  but  the 
unforeseen.  Frowie. 

CN-9EN'TLE,  o.  Add.  Not  delicate;  harsh.  "That 
ungentle  flavor  which  distinguishes  nearly  all 
our  naked  and  uncultivated  grapes." 

Hawthorne. 

CN-GRCD5'ING,  a.  Without  grudge;  liberal; 
hearty.     "  No  ungrudging  hand."  C.  Lamb. 

UN'GU-LI-GRADE.  a.  [L.  ungula,  a  hoof,  and 
gradior,  to  go.]  {Zii'ol.)  An  epithet  applietl 
to  those  animals  that  walk  on  hoofs  consisting 
of  the  ungual  phalanges  encased  in  thick  horny 
sheaths. 

CN-IlfiALTH',  n.     Bad  health ;  disease.      Milton. 

U-NI-C£l'LU-LAR,  a.  [L.  unm,  one,  and  <"e//«- 
^oV.]  {Phyiiol.  &  Biol.)  Consisting  or  com- 
posed of  but  one  cell ;  not  differentiated.  "Uni- 
cellular protoplasm."  W.  F.  Ainsworth. 

U-NIQ'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  unique;  the 
principle  of  unity  ;  unification,     [r.]     Krauth. 

u'ni-corn-fYsh, 

U'NI-CORN-WHAIiE, 

U'NI-CORN-ROOT,  n.  (Dot.)  The  root  of  Cha- 
tnielirium  luteum,  used  in  North  America  as  a 
uterine  tonic. 

U'Nl-CORN -WHALE,  n.     See  U.vicoRS-Fisn,  Suppl. 

tJ-NI-FI'LAB,  a.  [L.  iinut,  one,  and  Jilum,  a 
thread.]     Having  only  one  thread. 

Unifilar  magnetometer,  a  magnetized  bar  of 
iron  suspended  from  its  centre  by  a  single  long 
thread,  constituting  a  very  nice  instrument  for 
determyiing  the  declination  of  the  magnetio 
needle. 

U'Nl-FORM-I.«iM,  «.  Uniformity  of  action  : — spe- 
cifically {Geol.),  same  aa  U.mformitariasish, 
Suppl. 

U-NI-FORM-T-TA'RI-.^N,  a.  Of  or  relating  to,  or 
characterized  by,  uniformitarianism ;  as,  "The 
uniforwitarian  theory." 


M.     Same  as  Narwhal. 
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O.jq-FOBM.J.TA'BI-^^X-ljM,  ■.  (<7#©/.)  Th« 
doctrine  tbal  the  agencint  now  at  work  are  Cttf- 
ficicnt  to  account  for  all  the  geological  changM 
of  piixt  agc«  : — op|K>»ed  to  rntu»tr<,phi»m, 

UN'loN-f.'jM  (yr.u'y«;n-l«n).  "•  The  nyvteoi  of  aa«. 
billing  or  entering  into  union  :— •peeiSealty, 
among  icorkmrn,  the  oyatciu  of  o^mbining  with 
the  view  of  maintaining  their  ioterwU  in  o|i|jo- 
sition  to  thooe  of  capital. 

UN'ION-rsT,  n.  Add.  Sp«cillcally,  a  workmaa 
who  is  a  member  of  a  tnuleti-union. 

On'ION-JAck,  n.  Add.  [According  to  tone,  for 
Union  Jarqitet  (Union  Jamen),  beeaiua  Jaine*  I. 
united  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland.] 
The  national  flag  of  Urest  BriUin. 

C-NI-p6'LAR,  a.  {Elec.)  Noting  a  magnet  with 
one  pole. 

U'N|T,  n.  Add.  {Dynnmiet.)  Unit  of  work,  th9 
work  done  in  raiding  one  pound  one  foot.  Cmit 
of  power,  the  power  ex|Hniled  in  railing  one 
pound  one  foot  in  one  minute. 

U-NIV'A-L6NT,  a.  [L.  «««»,  one,  and  ralrn;  rn. 
lentil, p.  pr.  of  raleo,  to  have  force,  to  be  cqniva- 
lent  to.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  agent  winch  it 
equivalent  in  combining  or  divplncing  |>ower  to 
a  single  monad  atom,  as  of  hydrogen  ;  uon- 
atomic;   monadic. — See  Valkxct,  Sup|il. 

U-Nr-VER'8.\I^IST,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  doc- 
trine  of  Uni  versnlism  ;  af,  "  Unirerialitt  riew»"  ; 
"Univeriiali»t  church." 

U-Nl-VEB-S.\L-Is'TIC,  n.  1.  Of  or  relating  to,  or 
atfecting,  the  whole  ;  univerxal. 


2.  Of  or  relating  to  universalism. 
U-NI-yER-S0L'0-9Y,  n.     The  science  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  the  universal  system  of  things,     [k.] 

H.  Sprtu-tr. 

CM-JXG'CED,  a.     {Auron.)     Noting  a  eUr  which 

does  not  emit  flickering  rays. 
Cn-LXN'GUA9£0  ((iu-UDg'gwU<l),  a.   Not  embodied 

in  language  ;   unspoken,     [k.] 

We  shuddered  with  unlanguaftd  palo.  Aldrith. 

UN-LEASH',  c.  a.     To  slip  or  set  free  from  the 
leash;  to  let  go: — said  of  dogs.     "Unleaakiay 
their  wild  shadows  ...  to  hunt  the  creatures." 
E.  tt.  Brotcming. 

CN-MER'CH.\NT-A-BLB,  a.  Not  fit  for  market; 
un.^alable. 

UN-MOR'AL,  a.  Having  no  relation  to,  or  taking 
no  account  of,  morality;  destitute  of  the  idea 
of  morality;  as,  "  An  unmoral  act";  "An  m-- 
moral  man." 

Cn-M(>-R.\L'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
unmoral ;  absence  or  negation  of  morality  ;  want 
of  relation  or  reference  to  morality. 

I  meant  to  embed'  in  him  (Mr.  Sawln]  that  iMlfmiilm 
unmorality  which  I  \k*d  ootic«I  a»  thr  rpcoll  in  gr—m  Mtara* 
from  a  puritanIsm  thai  still  nirove  |«  krrf  la  lt«  rrrta  lb*  l«- 
tense  savor  that  had  l»D«  gone  out  of  lu  lalib  aad  life.  LmfU 

UN-MOK'AL-iZ-ING.   «».      Tending  to  icnore  mo 
rality  ;  negativing  morals.     [Very  R.J 

His  carwr  has  hern  dcscrKwd  •«  draMrallilnc  W»  skMiM 
sav  II  Is  rather  UHmoralitimg.  Ht  appears  w  »»  ••uM»«« 
the  sphere  of  moral  jodgaKaU  f^rtmifMg  M«. 

UN-m6th'ERED.  n.     Motherleas.     [a.] 

rnmoikrrtd  babe*,  he  UMMfkt,  had  —^ 

Of  mother  Natwr-  '•  ••  •"■■•■♦ 

f  CN-OWEiy,   o.     Having   no  owner:    nnowne>l 

"  The  unowed  interest  of-proud-n welling  sUt*.' 

Shak.     Srkmidt. 

CN-PXB'Al^LfiL,  a.   Not  parallel ;  not  corr«rpond - 

ins  or  wnemous.     "  Ufparallet  subjects." 

*  C.  Umh. 

f  f  N-PEArE*A-BLE,    a.     Quarrelsome.     "  Away. 

uu/trarrahlr  dog  !"  Skak.      Schmidt. 

f  N-pTiPE',  r.  a.     1.  To  direst  of  the  dignity  and 
character  of  a  pope;  to  cwise  to  etMt  to  be  a 
pope. 
2.  To  direst  or  deprire  of  a  pop*. 

Rome  will  tttnr  .  .  .  tavp*  immW  ^*"- 

CN-PRXCT|-CA L,  a.     Not  practical;  dreamy. 

I  like  him  DOM  Ik*  wrm  ttr  b«la<  umftmiMial     UrM. 

CX-BftAP'V.  ".  Atld.  Same  a*  RanKLRM.  Fuppl. 
".Ethelretl  the  unrrndy  king.— that  is.  the  king 
without  reilo  or  counsel."  £•  A.  Frrrmam. 
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VACUOLE 


■Cn-SXd',  a.  [Prefix  «ji,  and  sad.  Akin,  Scotch  sad, 
solid,  and  Dan.  »a?,  firm,  stcndy.]  Unsettled.  "0 
stormy  people !  unsad,  and  ever  untrue."  Chaucer. 

Cn-T£nT'KD,  «.  Add.  Not  to  be  probed  with  a 
tent;  incurable.  "  The  uJitcHteci  woundings  of  a 
father's  curse."  Skuk.     Sclunidt. 

Cn-VE-KA'CIOUS  (-shys),  a.  Not  having  a  strict 
regard  for  truth  ;  untruthful ;  dislionest. 

If  we  subscribe  a  document,  as  the  confession  of  our  faith, 

vhich  we  have  not  examined  with  the  fullest  and  most  careful 

scrutiny, ...  we  are  to  that  extent  unveracioua  in  subscription. 

Rev.  William  Knight. 

DN-VE-Kig'I-TT,  n.  Want  of  veracity  ;  untruth- 
fulness.  "  The  divine  retribution  on  unvei-acity." 

Fronde. 

•f  UN-WAR',  a.  [A.  S.  unwter,  unwary,  unexpected — 
UK,  and  temr,  wary.]      Unexpected. 

Fortune  will  assail  with  unwar  stroke.         Chaucer. 

t  UN-W£m'MED,  a.  [Un,  and  A.  S.  loein,  a  spot, 
a  blemish.]     Unblemished  ;  unspotted. 

O  Lord,  my  eoul  and  elce  my  body  guide  unwtmraed. 

Chaucer, 

tJN-WiLL',  V.  a.  To  reverse  one's  will  in  regard 
to;  to  will  the  reverse  of;  to  unvvish.     [r.] 

As  he  is,  who  unwitts  what  he  has  willed. 

And  by  new  thoughts  doth  his  intention  change. 

Longfellow. 

UN-WI.5'D0M,  u.  Add.  Want  or  absence  of  wis- 
dom ;  folly,     [r.] 

The  higher  intention  of  Dante's  poem  was  to  set  forth  the 
results  of  sin  or  unioisdom,  auJ  of  virtue  or  wisdom.     Lowell. 

Cp,  n.  The  state  of  being  up  or  high  ;  elevation  : 
— used  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  the  phrase  "  upa 
and  downs." 

^-PAN'I-SHAD§,  n.  pi.  [Snnsc,  seated  down  near 
— meaning  an  assembly  of  scholars  seated  near 
the  master.]  {Hind.  Myth.)  A  portion  of  the 
Arnuynka,  or  Brahmanic  philosophical  sacred 
writings,  consisting  of  speculations  concerning 
the  nature  of  God  and  his  relations  to  man. 
Part  of  them  is  modern,  written  for  the  purpose 
of  reconciling  philosophy  with  the  worship  of 
Vishnu  and  Siva. 

t  UP-BE.\ID',  n.     Reproach  ;  abuse. 

Clear  I  am  from  blame  of  this  upbraid.         Spenser. 
tJP'BURST,  H.     A  bursting  or  explosion  upward. 
"Upburata  and  intrusions  of  fire-born  rock." 

Veatigea  of  Creation. 

UP'GROWTH  (-grOth),  n.  New  growth ;  upspring- 
ing. 

Chaucer's  real  sympathies  drew  him  not  to  the  dying  verse 
of  France,  but  to  the  new  and  mighty  upgrowth  of  poetry  in 
Italy-  Green. 

UP-HOL'STER,  V.  a.  To  furnish  or  fit  up  with 
furniture,  beds,  curtains,  hangings,  <fcc. 

tJP'LIFT,  n.  (  Geo!..)  The  forcing  up  of  a  portion 
of  strata  by  force  from  beneath  so  that  the  lay- 
ers are  disjoined  and  disarranged,  and  disloca- 
tions or  faults  and  folds  produced ; — also,  the 
portion  of  the  strata  thus  forced  up. 

tJP'PER-WORLD  (-wUrld),  n.  1.  The  atmosphere 
or  heaven  in  relation  to  this  world. 

2.  This  world  in  relation  to  the  netherworld. 

tjP-POl'§ED',  a.  Poised  aloft.  "  The  swan  vp- 
pniaed  on  gleaming  wings."  Bryant. 

IJP'RUSH,  H.  An  upward  rush  or  flow.  "A  vio- 
lent upraah  of  molten  matter."  Proctor. 


UP'SET-TING,  a.  Giving  one's  self  airs;  self-im- 
portant; assuming.     [Prov.] 

t  UP'SIT-TING,  n.  A  festival  at  the  baptism  of 
a  child: — so  named  from  the  mother  being  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  sit  up. 

I  was  entreated  to  invite  your  ladyship  to  a  lady's  upsitting. 

Beau,  it  Fl. 

UP'STROKE,    n.     {Penmanahip.)      The    light    up- 
ward stroke  made  in  writing;  the  hair-stroke. 
tJP-SWAY',  V.  a.     To   sway  upward ;   to   raise   or 
brandish  aloft. 

That  right-hand  giant  'gan  his  club  upaway. 

Sir  W.  .Scott. 
UP'TAKE,  n.     {Steam-Boilera.)     A  smoke-box. 

tjP'THROW,  n.  (Geol.)  A  dislocation  in  strata 
in  consequence  of  a  fault  in  which  the  beds  on 
one  side  of  the  fault  appeared  thrown  upward 
relatively  to  those  on  the  opposite  side. — See 
Dow.NTHROw,  Suppl. 

UP-WELL'ING,  a.     Welling  up  as  from  a  spring. 

"  0  strong  tipwelling  prayers  of  faith." 

Whittier. 
U-R^'MI-A,  ?i.    [Gr.  oCpoi',  urine,  and  at/uta,  blood.] 

(Path.)     A  highly  dangerous  disease  produced 

by  retention  of  urea  in  the  bloo4. 
U-RiEM  10,  I  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  tending 
U-KEM'IC,   I  to   produce,    uraemia ;    as,   "  Urxmic 

poisoning." 

U'RAL-AL-TA'IC,  ]  „.  {Ethnol.  &  Ling.)  Not- 
U'KAL-0-AL-TA'IC,  ]  ing  a  family  of  peoples  and 
their  tongues,  known  otherwise  as  Turanian, 
Ugrian,  and  Altayan,  so  named  because  they 
first  appear  inhabiting  the  great  steppes  between 
the  Ural  and  Altai  ranges. — See  Turanian, 
Suppl. 

U-RAL'IC,  n.  Pertaining  to  regions  about  the 
Ural  Mountains,     "  f/ra^/c  tribes."  Sayce. 

U-R.\N'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ovpai-oj,  heaven.]  Heavenly; 
celestial ;  astronomical,      [r.] 

Drawing  accurately  his  meridian  line,  on  I  know  not  what 
telluric  or  uranic  principle.  Carlyle. 

U-RA'RE,  1 

U-RA'Rt    I  "■     ^^'"^^  ^^  Curare,  Suppl. 

UR'DD,  n.  [Turkish  urdii,  a  camp.  The  full  name 
is  iirdii  znban,  camp-language.  Ency.  Brit.] 
(Ling.)  The  language  of  Hindostan,  formed  in 
the  courts  and  camps  of  the  Mahometan  con- 
querors of  India,  and  consisting  of  the  native 
tongue  largely  intermixed  with  Persian  and 
Arabic: — called  also  Hindttatani,  Hindoatnnee. 

U-RI-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  passing  urine;  mic- 
turition. 

U'ROBHS,  n.     Same  as  AtTROCHS. 

U-RO-DE'LA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ovpd,  a  tail,  and  fi^Aos, 
visible.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  order  of  the  tailed  am- 
phibians, in  which  the  tail  of  the  larva  is  con- 
tinued in  the  adult.  It  comprises  the  newts, 
salamanders,  sirens,  axolotls,  &g. 

U'RO-DELE,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Urodela  ; 
having  a  visible  or  long  tail;  long-tailed;  as. 
"  The  urodele  amphibians." 

U-R0-9EN'I-TAL,  «.  [Gr.  oZpov,  urine,  and  Eng. 
genital.]  (Anat.)  Relating  to,  or  associated 
with,  the  urinary  and  reproductive  organs. 

U-R0-5£n'I-TAL§,  n.  pi.    [See  adj.]     (Anat.)     A 


collective  name  for  the  urinary  and  reproductive 
organs,  especially  when  regarded  as  associate 
parts. 

U-EO-PY^'I-AL,  a.  [Gr.  ovpi,  the  tail,  and  wyrj, 
the  buttocks.]  {Conip.  Anat.)  Noting  a  gland 
in  birds  which  secretes  an  oily  fluid  spread  by 
the  bird  over  its  feathers : — so  named  from  being 
situated  over  the  coccyx. 

iJR'SINE,  a.  Add.  Uraine  holder. — See  Howler, 
Suppl. 

m-Ti'CA,n.  [L.]  (Bat.)  The  nettle,  a  genus 
of  herbaceous  plants,  generally  erect,  and  cov- 
ered with  stinging  hairs.  The  species  are  nu- 
merous and  widely  distributed ;  and  the  sting 
of  some,  as  of  U.  urentiaaima  (devil's  leaf  or 
devil's  bit)  of  Timor,  is  exceedingly  virulent 
and  even  dangerous. 

UIt-TI-CA'CE-M,n.pl.  [L.  Mrticff,  a  nettle.]  {Bot.) 
A  large  family  of  exogenous  herbs,  shrubs,  and 
trees,  chiefly  tropical,  regarded  by  some  bot- 
anists as  comprising  the  elm,  bread-fruit,  hemp, 
and  nettle  families,  by  others  as  including  the 
Artocarpacess  (bread-fruits),  the  Moracem  (mul- 
berries, figs,  &c.),  and  the  Urticee  or  true  nettles. 

USE,  n.  Add.  {E<:cl.)  A  liturgical  form  of  ser- 
vice anciently  set  forth  by  a  bishop  for  use  in 
his  diocese;  as,  Sarum-i(«e,  Hereford-use,  Aber- 
deen-use.— See  Sarum,  Suppl. 

U§E,  V.  a.  Add.  To  frequent,  as  a  public  house 
or  bar-room  parlor.     [Colloq.  or  Vulgar.] 

US-QUE-BAuGH'(ns-kwe-ba'),H.  Add.  The  High- 
land-Scotch and  Irish  name  for  whiskey,  and 
of  which  the  word  whiskey  is  a  corruption  : — 
written  variously  usquebagh,  usipiebae. 

Wi'  tippenny  we  fear  nae  evil, 

Wi'  usquebae  we'll  face  the  devil.  Bum». 

U-§DRP'  (yu-zUrp'),  v.  n.  To  act  the  part  of  a 
usurper ;  to  invade  or  seize  the  rights  of  another. 
[r.]  "The  parish  churches  on  which  the  Presby- 
terians and  fanatics  had  nanrped."  Evelyn, 

The  melancholy  Jacques  swears  you  do  more  usurp, 
Than  doth  3-our  brother  that  hath  banish'd  you.  Shak. 

US'WARD,  ad.  In  a  direction  toward  us ;  with 
regard  or  relation  to  us.  "God's  love  usward." 
Staunton.  Sometimes,  but  less  correctly,  pre- 
ceded by  to.     "  His  long-suflFering  to  usward." 

2  Pet.  iii.  9. 

ijT'GARD,  n.  [Scand.,  outer  garth  or  enclosure.] 
{Scand.  Myth.)  The  lower  regions,  to  which 
the  .Totuns  were  cast. 

U'TI-CA,  «.  (Geol.)  Noting  a  series  of  dark  car- 
bonaceous slates  or  shales  constituting  the  second 
member  of  the  Trenton  period  of  the  Cambrian 
or  Lower  Silurian  system : — so  named  from  Utica, 
Oneida  county,  New  York. 

U'TO-PIST,  n.     A  Utopian. 

U'TRA-QUISTS  (yu'tra-kwists),  «.  pi.  [L.  uterque, 
utraque,  both  one  and  the  other.]  (Eccl.)  A 
sect  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  who  advo- 
cated the  granting  of  the  cup  in  the  Eucharist 
to  the  laity. — See  Calixtins  (6),  Suppl. 

tJ-TRIC'U-LATE,  a.  Inflated  like  a  bladder ;  utric- 
ular. 

U'VATE,  n.     A  conserve  made  of  grapes. 

yX-0'RI-AL,  a.  Uxorious,  [k.]  "C7a;ona^  endear- 
ment." Geddea. 


V. 


V.     (Chem.)    The  symbol  of  vanadium. 
VAO-QI.NA'CE-JE,)„.pl,     (Bot.)     A  natural   or- 
VAO-^IN' E-.X,        J  der  of  branching  shrubs  closely 

allied  to  the  heaths,  of  which   Vacciniiim  is  the 

type. — See  Vaccinium,  Suppl. 
VXC'QI-NIn,  ji.     [L.  vnccinus,  from  vacca,  a  cow.] 

(Chem.)     The  specific  matter  of  cow-pox. 
VAO-giS' I-VM,    n.      [L.,    the   blaeberry,]     [Bot.) 


A  genus  of  branching  fruit-bearing  shrubs,  the 
type  of  the  order  Vaccinacex.  V.  my  r  till  us  is 
the  whortleberry,  V.  uliginoaum  the  blaeberry, 
V.  oxycoccua  the  small  cranberry,  and  V.  mac- 
roearpon  the  large  or  American  cranberry. 
VA-CU'I-TY,  )i.  Add.  Want  of  object  or  interest 
in  life;  mental  vacancy  or  emptiness. 

To  escape  vaeuit]/  we  fling  ourselves  into  dilettante  sciences. 

Froude. 


VXC'U-0-LA-TED,  a.     Full  of  vacuoles. 

vAC-U-0-LA'TION,  n.  Darwin's  name  for  the 
multiplication  of  vacuoles  or  air-cells  that  takes 
place  in  the  progress  of  the  development  of  a 
germ. 

VXC'U-OLE,  »i.  (Phyaiol.)  A  small  clear  space 
in  a  protoplasmic  cell,  and  in  the  protoplasm  of 
some  Protozoa.  Bunman. 
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VaTsH'NA-VIsM  (vl8h'n»-vlzm),  n.  {Htnd.  Myth.) 
'flio  8|)eciiil  worship  of  Visluiu;  the  rooogiiitioii 
of  Vi.slinii  lis  the  Su|iruiiio  Being.  Viiisliiiavimu 
id  the  doctrine  of  a  sect  of  ]Sraliniiin»,  and  the 
most  popular  form  of  religion  now  existing  in 
Iliiiilostan. 

VAr/EN-Cy,  n.  [L.  valentia,  from  valetu,  valentit, 
p.  pr.  of  valeo,  to  bo  strong.] 

1.  Force;  power;  potency;  efficient  influ- 
ence. 

2.  (Cliem.)  The  combining  or  disphicing 
power  of  an  agent.  The  valency  of  an  element, 
measured  by  monad  atoms,  is  usually  marked 
on  the  right  of  its  symbol :  thus,  A',  0",  B^^^, 
U",  P»,  iMo'''. 

VA-LE'.'JI-AN,  n.  (Ecfl.)  A  follower  of  Valesius, 
a  noted  Arabian  heretic  of  the  third  century, 
who  held  that  man  could  be  saved  only  by 
making  himself  a  eunuch. 

VAL-H.\l.'LA,  n.  Add.  [Icel.  valhdll,  the  hall 
of  the  slain — val,  slaughter,  and  holl,  hall.] 
(Seand.  Myth.)  Odin's  palace  in  Asgard,  the 
abode  of  the  ^sir  ami  of  heroes  who  died  on 
the  battle-field : — written  also  Wulhalla. 
"Westminster  Abbey  is  our  Valhalla." 

London  Timea. 

VXL'VATE,  a.  Add.  (Hot.)  Specifically,  noting 
that  kind  of  estivation  in  which  the  edges  of 
the  petals  nearly  touch  each  other. 

VXl'Y,  h.  The  Turkish  title  of  the  governor  of  a 
vilayet;  a  vizier  or  pasha  of  the  first  class. 

VAN-SIRE',  n.  [Native  name.]  [Zo'ol.)  A  small 
weasel-like  digitigrade  carnivore  (Herpestea  or 
Mangnitn  grdera)  inhabiting  Madagascar  and 
the  Isle  of  France. 

vAN'WARD,  a.  On,  or  toward,  the  van  ;  advanced. 
[r.]     "The  ua/iioaz-ti  frontier."  De  Qninccy. 

VA'POB-IZE,  V.  n.  To  become  vaporized ;  to  pass 
into  vapor;  as,  "All  metals  vaporize  under  Suf- 
ficiently high  temperatures." 

VA-QUE'RU  (va-k.i'ro),  ».  [Sp.  vaca,  L.  caeca,  a 
cow.]  In  Spanish  America  and  the  Western 
States,  a  man  who  has  charge  of  cattle,  horses, 
and  mules  ;  a  herdsman. 

Behold  the  vaquero !  how  dashing  and  bold 

In  hi:i  broad  sombrero!  Joaquin  JHUler.     Bartlett. 

VA-R.An'5I-AN,  n.  [Low  L.  wargua,  icargenr/na, 
loarenganijua,  probably  from  old  Teutonic  varg, 
H  wanderer  or  exile.]  One  of  a  class  of  warlike 
Northmen  who,  about  the  ninth  century,  became 
dominant  along  tl\.e  Russian  shore  of  the  Baltic. 
A  body  of  them  made  their  way  south,  and  fur- 
nished the  body-guard  to  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors.— Written  also  Warangian. 

VA'RI-A-BLE.  n.  Add.  1.  That  which  varies;  a 
variable  object  or  condition,     [n.] 

There  arc  many  variahU.A  amou^  the  conditions  which  con- 
»pire  for  the  production  of  a  good  photograph.  Lockyer. 

2.  pi.  (Phya.  Ocog.)  A  narrow  zone  between 
the  regions  of  the  trade-winds  where  it  rains 
and  thunders  almost  continually. 

Mrs.  SomervHle. 

VA'RI-.\NT,  n.  A  Tarious  form  ;  a  form  differing 
from  the  type: — said  especially  of  objects  of 
n:itural  history. 

VA'Rt-ER,  n.  One  who  varies;  one  who  differs, 
as  in  opinion  or  practice ;  one  who  deviates  or 
strays ;  a  wanderer.  "  Pious  variera  from  the 
church."  Tenuyaon. 

VA-Ri'E-TAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  variety  or 
varieties ;  constituting  or  characterizing  a  va- 
riety. 

Their  dllTereneea  are  of  varietal  and  not  of  iipcciflo  value. 

PaniHn. 

VA-Ri'0-LtN,  n.  The  specific  matter  or  virus  of 
small-pox. 

V.\R'6-NA,  or  V.\-rC'N.\,  ...  [Akin  to  Gr.  Ivpavot. 
The  root  is  in  Sunsc.  vri,  to  surround.]  {Hind. 
Myth.)  A  Vodio  divinity  described  a-s  the  ruler 
of  great  waters,  lord  of  punishment,  guardian 
of  immortality,  and  lover  of  truth.  He  is  rep- 
re.<eiitod  as  riding  on  a  sen-animal  with  a  rope 
in  his  hand,  the  noose  of  which  he  throws  over 
the  necks  of  evil-doers. 

vXt,  ».  n.     To  put  into  a  vat.     [a.] 


VXT'IC,  a.  [L.  vatet,  an  inspireil  person,  a  prophet, 
a  poet.]  Kulating  to,  or  proceeding  from,  a 
prophet  or  poet ;  inspired;  oracular. 

Ever}-  vatic  word  that  nwocpa 
TochauKc  the  wurlJ,  niu<l  pale  thrlr  llpii. 

X.  B.  Brmtninf. 

VXt'I-CAN-TjjM,  n.  The  doctrine  or  theory  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope, declared  by  the  Vatican 
council  (1870);  implicit  submi-vsion  or  devotion 
to  the  authority  of  tb^  Pope ;  papal  supremacy. 

VA-Tlg'I-NA-TOR,  u.     A  soothsayer;  a  prophet. 

t  VAUT,  or  VAUT,  n.     A  vault ;  a  leap.     Spenaer. 

t  y'ktt,  or  VAUT,  r.  ...     To  vault ;  to  leap. 

He  could  play,  and  dance,  and  vaut,  and  aprlug. 

Speruer. 

\t'l>k,  or  VE'D.\,  n.  Add.  [Snnsc.  veda,  knowl- 
etlge,  from  vid,  to  know.  Akin,  (Ir.  oiia,  L. 
video,  Eng.  wit,  Ac]  (Hind.  Myth.)  The  Ve- 
das  consist  of  two  ])ortions, — the  one  {Mantra) 
metrical,  the  other  (lirdhmana)  prose.  About 
them  clusters  a  great  mass  of  literature, — IJr&h- 
inanua,  Sutraa,  Arunyaka,  Upaniahada. —  See 
separate  entries. 

VE-DXN'TIST,  n.  (Hind.  Myth.)  A  member  of 
the  Vedanta  ;  an  expounder  of  the  Vedas.  "  San- 
kara,  the  great  Vedantist  and  bitter  opponent  of 
Buddhism."  Contemp.  Rev. 

VE'DIC,  «.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Vedaa.  "Vedic 
literature."  Whitney, 

VEER'Y,  H.  (Ornith.)  A  small  American  passer- 
ine bird  (Tiirdua  Muatelinua),  known  also  as 
Wilaon'a  wood-thruah. 

And  there,  in  spring,  the  vttrit*  sing 

The  song  of  long  ago.  Whittier. 

v69-E-TXl'I-TY,  n.  A  term  for  the  aggregate  of 
those  functions  or  properties  which  are  possessed 
by  all  living  vegetables ;  applied  also  to  such 
vegetable  phenomena  as  are  common  to  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  as  also  sometimes  to  such  animal 
phenomena  as  are  common  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. 

vfeHH'GE-RfCHT  (fam'ge-rlcht— cA  aspirated  gut- 
tural), II.  [Old  Ger.  vehm,  punishment,  and  ge- 
richt,  judgment,  tribunal.]  A  secret  tribunal, 
meeting  at  night  and  in  the  open  air,  which  ex- 
ercised a  sort  of  wild  justice  over  all  Germany 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  its  headquarters  being  in 
Westphalia. 

VEIL  (val),  ».  Add.  (Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  The  outer 
covering  of  silk  or  cloth  of  gold  placed  over  the 
chalice  and  paten  when  not  in  use  at  the  mass. 

Oakeley. 

VEIN  (van),  n.  Add.  (Mining.)  Contact  rein, 
a  vein  running  along  the  plane  of  contact  of  two 
dissimilar  masses  of  rock.  Fiaaure  rein,  a  fis- 
sure or  crack  in  the  earth's  crust  tilled  with 
mineral  matter.  Gaah  vein,  a  vein  wide  above 
and  narrow  below. 

VEIN'OUS  (v.in'us),  a.  Full  of,  or  marked  with, 
veins;  veined.     "  Hands  lean  and  re««oi(«." 

Dickena, 

VE'LAR,  a.  [L.  rehtm,  a  veil.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  veil: — specifically  (Ling.),  noting  certain 
letter-sounds  formed  by  aid  of  the  veil  or  cur- 
tain of  the  palate.  "The  Aryan  velar  gut- 
turals kio,  qn,  gw."  Sayre. 

VE-LIv'0-LXNT,  n.  [L.  rehim,  a  sail,  and  rolana, 
rolantia,  part,  of  volo,  to  fly.]  Flying  with  full 
sail,     [r.] 

VE-L^g'I-PE-DlST,  n.  One  who  travels  by  means 
of  a  velocipede. 

VE-NXT'I-CA,  «.     See  ViXATiro,  Suppl. 

VK-NA'TION,  n.  Add.  (Rot.)  The  mode  in 
which  veins  are  distributed  through  the  lamina 
of  the  leaf.  There  are  two  grand  divisions  of 
pliaenogamous  plants  with  reference  to  their 
leaves,  viz.,  those  having  rrtirulatrd,  and  those 
having  parallel-reined,  leaves,  the  former  di- 
vision corresponding  generally  to  dicotylctlonous 
or  exogenous  plants,  the  latter  to  monocotyle- 
dons or  endogens. 

vftND,  II.  .t  a.  Same  as  Wesp,  .^nppl.  "  King 
Burisinf  the   Vend."  Long/'ftloie. 

rENDf:MIAIRE  (rflii-dl-mp-Ar).  h.  [L.  rindemin. 
vintage.]     The  first  month  in  the  calendar  of 


the  first  Freneb  rcpablie,  btsioniag 
22  and  (Gliding  ()<-(ob«r  21. 

t  VCN'V^ANCK-LY,  ad.     With  »  rfagMBM;  M- 

vcHiiiveiy. 

If«  loTM  thai  9tmg€mmctif.  Bamtt.  S  fy 

VftN'T|-LA-T|VK,  <i.  Of  or  relating  to  ventilation  ; 
serving  to  veiililitte  ;   ventilating. 

VESTOHB  (v.iu-t»z),  ii.  [From  L.  reiitut,  wind, 
liiterally,  windy  month.)  The  «ixth  niontb  of 
the  calendar  of  the  firit  French  rq.nblifl,  be- 
ginning February  10  and  ending  March  30. 

V6N'Tt;-RlNE,  n.  [ContnwTte<i  frf.m  Armlmrim*.\ 
A  powder  miuie  from  fine  gold  wire,  useii  in  Ja- 
panning to  cover  varnished  lurfacc*  in  imita- 
tion of  gold.  f'airkoU. 

t  VfcN-Tf  SYXOE'  (tint^),  m.  (Fr.  remlotitfr.  to 
cup,  from  ]j.  renint,  wind, — fn»in  the  pulTcd-np 
appearance  of  the  part  cupped.]  An  old  surgi- 
cal term  for  cupping. 

That  ncllhrr  vryn*  blaod,  mm  rfnitufmf. 
Nor  drink  of  hrrl>r»,  may  bm  liU  Iwlpyac*- 

v£n'ULE,  .1.     [L.,  a  little  vein.)    (//..I.)    A 

for  the  last  branchings  of  the  veins  of  a  leaf. 
t  vfeR'RAY,  1  „.  A  „rf.     [Old  Fr.  verai,  Fr.  rrai, 
t  VfcR'REY,  I  true.)     True ;  very. 

Rii  hrarl  i>  terraf  ekambrr  af  b*llB«M.        Pi— mr. 
He  wa«  a  cerrry  prrfaci  praelicuar.  CMmitrr. 

VKr'SANT,  n.  [L.  rertnws,  reraamlia,  p.  pr.  of 
rerao,  freq.  of  rerjo,  to  tum.]  The  «lo|>e  or 
general  pitch  of  a  country ;  all  that  portion  of 
a  country  which  has  the  same  general  inclina- 
tion; slope;  aspect;  as,  "The  Pacific  xertant." 

VER-Slc'U-LAR,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  marked 
by,  or  divided  into,  verses. 

VER'SU-AL,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  verM. 

vfeR'TE-BRAL,  ti.  A  vertebrate  animal.— 8m 
Vkrtkbrate. 

VERVE  (v^nr  or  tCtt),  n.  [Fr.]  Heat  of  imagina- 
tion  such  as  animates  the  poet,  artirt,  or  lau- 
sician ;  animation ;  fervor ;  spirit ;  life. 

Bttkertltt. 

t  vfe§E  (or  raz'f),  n.  [Icel.  fyai,  an  impulse. 
Akin, /«*«.]     An  impulse;  a  rush. 

And  thrreoni  came  a  rage  aa4  rack  a  MM, 

That  it  made  alt  ihr  gate*  Ibr  WRM  (akak*).     Ckmrnttr. 

v£s'rEB-.\L,  «.  Of  or  pcrUining  to  vesper  or 
evening ;  of  or  pertaining  to  vespers.  •*  The 
veaperal  melodies  of  the  steeple  sounding-holes." 

CarlyU. 

v£s-PER-Ti'NAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  even- 
ing; vespertine.  "The  eel  rttpertital  in  his 
hiibit."."  ThorroM. 

VES-Tlg'l-AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  exhibit- 
ing, a  vestige  or  vestiges. 

Tbi'  noiochord  rrualDs  a»  a  mtifial  ttrmetmn  ^}>^>*  •*• 
Tcrtfbral  l«>die»  of  the  blghrr  animali.         Prtf.  A.  "" 


VtST'MKXT,  II.  Add.  (Ecrl.)  A  term  usuallv 
Hpplivtl  to  the  cha.sublc,  a  priestly  robe  which 
includes  amice,  alb,  girdle,  maniple,  and  stole. 

VE-sC'VI-AN.  M.  Add.  A  strongly  burning,  al- 
most inextinguishable,  lucifer  match,  for  use  is 
wind  or  rain. 

VE'TO-X(T.  n.  (.SVof.  Eerl.  Hiat.)  An  act  passed 
in  iS.'U  by  the  general  asfcnibly  of  the  (  burch 
of  Scotland,  declaring  that  nt>  minister  should 
be  imposed  on  a  congregation  when  a  majority 
of  the  members  declared  againM  bis  admisaion. 
The  decision  of  the  House  of  I^iorda  in  1*43. 
that  this  act  was  ultra  rirta  of  the  ebweb,  led 
to  the  founding  of  the  Free  Church  of  ScoUaad. 

ri-BBACr-I.A.  ».  pi.  [L.,  from  ribro,  to  shake.] 
'(Zitiil.)  The  name  given  to  the  long,  filamen- 
tous, vibratile  appendages  found  in  maaj  /Wjr- 
ton. 

ViB'HI-d.     ^  n. :    pL    r/B.i?/-<>'.N'K¥.   TlB-Rf-OK? 

Vln'RI-<"'N.  I  [L.  ri*ro,  to  shake.)    (  /?•"/.)    A  gen 
crnl   name  for  the  little  moving  filamenta  de 
volopoil  in  organic  infusions.    The  pMte-eels  we 
examples. 

Vl-r.\'BI-AT,  a.     Sameas  Vicahiat*. 

VI<,'H'Y-W.\.Tf:R,  n.  Mineral  water  from  Vichy, 
Fntnoe.  or  water  made  so  as  te  raMaWe  It. 

vlt^-i-Tis'l-TYCvlsb-f-Vr^).-.  Vieie— — ■   [•.] 
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yICT'UAIi-A(?B  (Tlt'tl-D),  n.    Victuals,     [r.] 

C.  BrontS. 

VICUGNA  (vf-kiin'yj),  n.    Same  as  Vicuna. 

VI-d£tte',  n.     Same  as  Vedette. 

VI-d6'NI-A,  n.     A  wine  of   TenerifFe. — See  Ten- 

EHiFFE,  Suppl. 
VIEW'I-NESS  (vu'i-n6s),  n.     The  state  or  quality 

of  being  viewy  or  speculative.     [Recent.] 

VIEW'SOME  (vu'aum),  a.     Same  as  Viewy,  Suppl. 

VIEWY  (vu'i),  «•  1-  Prone  to  indulge  in  vision- 
ary views;  fanciful;  speculative;  as,  "Aviewy 
person." 

2.  Prompted   by  visionary  views ;  based   on 
speculation  ;  impracticable. 

A  government  Intent  on  showy  absurdities  and  viewy  enter- 
priies  rather  than  solid  work.  London  Spectator. 

VI-giES'l-MO-QUAR'TO,  n.  The  size  of  a  book 
consi-sting  of  sheets  so  folded  that  each  sheet 
makes  twenty-four  leaves;  a  book  of  this  size  : 
— written  24mo. 

"Vl-^fiS'I-MO-QUAR'TO,  a.  Noting  a  book  com- 
posed of  sheets  so  folded  that  each  sheet  makes 
tvventj'-four  leaves. 

VI-GO'NI-A,  n.  The  wool  of  the  vicuna,  used  in 
felting  hats,  Ac. 

VI-LAY'ET,  )  (vg-ll'et\  ».    [Turkish.]    One  of  the 

V|-LAI'ET  I  primary  divisionsof  Turkey  : — called 
also  eynht. 

VIl'LI-FOUM,  a.  [L.  vWiik,  villi,  shaggy  hair, 
and  Eng.  form.l  Having  the  apjjearance  of 
villi;  close-set  and  fibrit'orm,  as  the  teeth  of 
perches.  Dana. 

VIM,  H.  [Accusative  of  L.  vis,  force.]  Vigor; 
force ;  energy.      [Amer.  Slang.] 

Vl-NASSE',  n.  [Fr.]  The  residuum  left  in  the 
retort  after  the  molasses  of  beet-sugar  has  been 
distilled  to  yield  spirits.  The  vinasse  yields  an 
ash  (salin),  from  which  carbonate  of  potassium 
is  procured. 

VI-XAT'I-C6,  n.  A  coarse  mahogany  used  for 
ship-bailJing,  obtained  in  Madeira  from  Persea 
Iiulica  : — written  also  venatica.  Siinmonds. 

VINGT-ET-UN  (viii-ta-an),  n.  [Fr.,  twenty-one.] 
A  well-known  gambling  game  at  cards. 

VI-N6m'E-TER,  n.  [L.  vinum,  wine,  and  Eng. 
meter.]  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
strength  and  purity  of  wine. 

VIN-ORDINAIRE  {yaii-6r-d^Biir)^n.  [Fr.,  ordinary 
wine.]  A  cheap  kind  of  claret  commonly  used 
as  a  table-wine  in.  France. 

V1N'T.\-91NG,  ».  The  work  of  gathering  the  vin- 
tage. 

Vi-0-LES'CEXT,  a.  Approaching  a  violet  color; 
violascent. 

Vi'g-LET-WOOD  (-wad),  n.  A  wood  of  Guiana 
used  for  turning.  It  is  the  produce  of  Audira 
violaeen. 

VI'PER-ISH,  n.  Inclining  to  the  nature  of  a  vi- 
per; somewhat  viperous  or  malignant. 

VlR'E-6,  o»- Vi'RE-0,  )i.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of 
common  American  passerine  birds  approaching 
the  shrikes  in  some  of  their  habits : — called 
popularly  yreeiilet. 

VI-R£s'CBNCE,  n.  Viridescence  : — specifically 
(Hot.),  the  prevalence  of  green  in  the  petals  of 
plants  instead  of  the  usual  coloring-matter. 

VIR'E-TON,  n.  [Fr.,  from  virer,  to  turn,  to  twist, 
to  veer.]  An  arrow  with  a  thick  lozenge- 
shaped  head,  the  feathers  being  placed  at  an 
angle  on  the  shaft,  to  make  it  spin  in  flying. 

Fairholt. 

ViR-QI-NA' LE,  n.  {End.)  A  book  of  prayers, 
hymns,  <fec.,  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

VIR-QIX'I-A-CREEP'ER,  n.  (Hot.)  A  common 
ornamental  shrubby  climbing  vine  [Ampelopsit 
quinquefolia),  often  planted  to  cover  dead  walls  : 
— called  also  looodbine  and  American  ivy. 

Gray. 

VIR-9IN'I-A-FENCB,  n.  A  rail  fence  laid  up  in 
a  zigzag  manner  : — called  also  a  worm-fence. 


VfR'OLE,  »i.  [Fr.,  from  L.  viriola,  a  bracelet.] 
A  little  circlet  or  hoop  of  iron,  copper,  &c.,  put 
round  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet,  the  end  of  a 
cane,  the  handle  of  a  knife,  and  the  like;  a 
ferrule. 

VIR'OLED  (vir'ol(l),  a.  Furnished  with  a  virole 
or  viroles: — a  term  used  in  heraldry. 

V'lR-TU-OS'I-TY,  n.  The  character  or  attributes 
of  a  virtuoso;  sentimental  assthetic  refinement 
as  a  substitute  for  religious  principle,  [r.] 
"The  virtuosity  of  modern  times,  rejoicing  in 
evil."  C.  Kimjuley. 

VIS  A  FRON'TE,  n.  [L.,  power  in  front.]  (Biol.) 
A  force  by  which  a  fluid  in  a  vessel  is  drawn 
forward  or  upward,  as  in  the  ascent  of  sap  in 

Elants,  in  which  operation  the  force  is  generated 
y  the  evaporation  from  the  leaves. — Compare 
vis  a  teryo. 

VTSATER'GO,  n.  [L.,  a  force  acting  from  be- 
hind.] (Biol.)  A  force  by  which  a  fluid  in  a 
vessel  is  propelled  forward,  as  in  the  ascent  of 
sap  in  plants,  where  absorption  of  moisture  by 
the  spongioles  of  the  rootlets  is  the  propelling 
agent. — Compare  via  a /rente.  Dunman. 

yiS'COUNT-gy  (vl'kodnt-se),  n.     The  dignity  of  a 

viscount. 
VL5E,  V.  a.     To  inspect,  as  a  passport;  to  visa. 
VIS'TAED  (vis'tad),  a.     Having  or  forming  vistas. 

[Poet.] 

Haunts  of  home,  whose  vistaed  trees 

Shade  off  to  mournful  cypresses.  WJiittier. 

VI'TA-tIve,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  life  or  to  the 
love  of  life;  as,  "  The  i;tta<iye  organ  or  faculty." 
[u.] 

Vi'TA-TIVE-NfiSS,  n.  (Phren.)  The  organ  which 
confers  love  of  life. 

VI-TfiL'LINE,  n.  [L.  vitellus,  the  yolk  of  an  egg.] 
(Chem.)  The  albuminoid  or  proteid  constituent 
of  the  yolk  of  eggs,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a 
mixture  of  albumen  and  caseine. 

VI-TEL'LINE,  a.  {Physiol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  : — more  specifically,  of  or 
relating  to  the  deutoplastic  or  nutritive  portion 
of  the  yolk.  Pi'of.  A.  Thomson. 

Vitelline  duet,  the  duct  by  which,  in  early 
foetal  life,  the  yolk-sac  communicates  with  the 
embryonic  sac  of  the  ovum.  Vitelline  mem- 
brane, the  membrane  which  encloses  the  yolk 
of  the  ovum. 

VI'VA  (ve'vii),  interj.  An  Italian  exclamation  of 
acclaim,  corresponding  to  the  French  "  Vive" 
and  the  English  "  Long  live."  "  Shout  your 
vivas  like  mad."  Whittier. 

VIVANblkRE  (ve-voii-de-ar),  n.  [Fr.— See  Viand.] 
In  the  French  army,  the  recognized  female  sutler 
of  a  regiment,  who  supplies  the  men  with  wine 
and  refreshments  from  a  little  keg  which  she 
carries  by  her  side. 

Vi'VER§,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  vivres.]  Victuals ;  provisions. 
[Scotch.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

VIV-I-SEC'TION,  n.  Add.  In  a  wider  sense,  the 
term  comprehends  all  painful  treatment  of  living 
animals,  as  the  administration  of  poisons,  inoc- 
ulation with  diseases,  Ac,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing medical  or  biological  science. 

V— NOTE',  n.     A  five-pound  note  or  five-dollar  bill. 

F-notes  are  something,  liberty  still  more.     B.  Browning. 

VO'CAL-I§M,  n.  The  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs ; 
the  system  of  vowel-sounds  in  a  language ;  vo- 
calization. 

v6d'KA,  n.  [Russ.]  A  spirituous  drink  distilled 
from  rye,  much  drunk  in  Russia. 

VOI-VODE',  n.     [Slav,  voi,  a  body  of  troops,  and 

vodit,  commander : — lit.,  a  commander  of  troops.] 

In   Roumania,   the  title   formerly   borne   by   a 

prince,  afterward  superseded  by  that  of  hospo- 

dar.     In  Poland,  the  governor  of  a  province. — 

Written  also  vaivode,  roaiwode.  Bescherelle. 

He  cared  not  for  Hospodars, 

Nor  for  Baron  or  Voivode.  Longfellow. 

VOL-AU-VENT,   |  (vol-o-von),  n.    [Fr.— lit.,  fl.ight 

VOLE-AU-VENT I  in    the   air — in  allusion   to  its 

lightness.]     {Cookery.)     A  puff  pie  having  its 


interior  filled  with  delicate  meat,  game,  fish,  or 
cticken  highly  seasoned. 

VOL-CA-NEL'LO,  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  volcano.]  A 
small  volcano  associated  with  a  more  powerful 
one ;  a  subordinate  volcano. 

VO-LI"TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  springing 
from,  volition  or  the  will ;  associated  with,  or 
characterized  by,  volition  ;  as,  "  Volitional  acts." 

Does  human  nature  posses,^  any  free,  volitional,  or  anthropo- 
morphic element,  or  is  it  only  the  cuuningest  of  all  nature's 
clocks  ?  Huxley. 

VOL'LEY,  V.  a.  &  v.  n.  Add.  In  tennis,  to  strike  a 
ball  in  play  before  it  touches  the  ground. 

VOLT,  n.  [From  Volta,  the  Italian  scientist.]  The 
unit  of  electro-motive  force  or  tension.' 

yOL'TA-E-LEC'TRIC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vol- 
taic electricity  or  g.alvanism. 

VOL'TA-E-LEC-TRig'I-TY,  n.  Same  as  Galva- 
nism. 

VO-LU'MB-TER,  n.  [  Vohime  and  meter.]  An  in- 
strument for  determining  the  volumes  of  gases 
and  liquids. 

VOL-U-MET'RIC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  measure- 
ment by  volume.  Volumetric  analysis  {Chem.), 
analysis  by  means  of  measured  volumes  of  so- 
lutions of  reagents  of  known  strength.  From 
the  quantity  of  the  solution  required  the  amount 
of  the  substance  sought  can  be  determined  by 
the  laws  of  equivalence. 

vSL-U-MET'RI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  volumetric  man- 
ner ;  by  means  of  volumetric  analysis. 

VO-LUP'TU-OUS,  a.  Add.  Associated  with,  or 
ministering  to,  sensual  gratification.  "  The 
birds  who  make  their  marriage-beds  in  the  vo- 
luptuous trees."  Longfelloic. 

VOU'DOO  (vo'da),  n.     1.  The  object  worshipped  by 
the  professors  of  Voudooism. 
2.  A  votary  of  Voudooism. 

His  majest.v  [Soulouque  of  Hayti]  was  a  Voudoo  of  the  most 
degraded  type.  Bohert  M.  Walsh. 

VOU'DOO-i§M  (vO'dCi-izm),  n.  A  sort  of  African 
superstition  or  worship  much  mixed  with  con- 
juring and  witchcraft,  still  prevailing  to  some 
extent  among  the  negroes  of  some  of  the  South- 
ern States,  the  West  Indies,  Ac. 

Among  the  negroes  of  the  far  South,  Youdooiam  rises  almost 
to  the  dignity  of  a  religion.  London  Times. 

VRAISEMBLANCE  (yra-sOn-blOiis),  n.  [Fr.]  Ap- 
pearance of  truth ;  probability;  likelihood. 

vOl'CAN,  v.  Add.  {Astron.)  A  hypothetical 
planet  between  the  sun  and  Mercury. 

VUL-CA'NI-AN,  a.  Add.  Of  or  pertaining  to  in- 
ternal igneous  action  or  to  volcanoes  ;  volcanic. 
"A  crater  situated  above  a  region  of  vulcanian 
activity."  Proctor. 

VtJL-CA-Nig'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  volcanic; 
igneous  or  volcanic  action. 

The  arguments  [in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  earth's  in- 
terior] are  drawn  especially  from  the  widely  occurring  phenom- 
ena of  vulcanicitn.  Nineteenth  Century. 

VtJL'CAN-ITE,  n.  A  name  given  to  a  mixture  of 
caoutchouc  and  sulphur  rendered  hard  by  the 
process  of  vulcanization.  From  its  becoming 
electric  by  friction,  and  being  an  excellent  in- 
sulator, it  is  much  employed  in  the  construction 
of  electric  apparatus,  as  also  in  the  manufacture 
of  combs,  buttons,  Ac. — Called  also,  from  its 
color,  ebonite. 

VUL'CAN-iZ-ER,  n.  The  steam  apparatus  used  in 
vulcanizing. 

VUL-CA-N6L'0-giST,  )i.  One  who  studies  the  phe- 
nomena of  volcanoes ;  one  versed  in  vulcanol- 

ogy. 

VUL-CA-N5L'0-gY,  n.  That  department  of  science 
which  concerns  itself  with  volcanoes  and  other 
igneous  phenomena.  Nineteenth  Century. 

VUL'GAR,  n.  The  vernacular  speech  of  a  people. 
"  Translations  into  the  vulgar." 

Translators  of  Bible. 

VUL'NED,  a.  [L.  minus,  a  wound.]  {Her.) 
Noting  nn  animal  wounded  or  bleeding,  as  the 
pelican  feeding  her  young  from  the  wound  she 
makes  in  her  breast. 
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W.     [See  WoLFBAMiUM.]      ( Chetn.)     The  symbol 

of  tung:«teD. 
t  WAE  (wa),  inter/.     Woe,     [Old  Eng.  &  Scotch.] 

Uy  sbeep  been  wut«d  ;  {wae  it  me  therefor  I)    Spenttr. 

f  WA-FK11-I:re',  n.  A  maker  of  wafer-cakes ;  a 
confectioner. 

SinKcrii  with  harpes  eelc.  and  wa/erere*, 

Which  be  th«  very  Devil'8  offlcers.  Ckaucer. 

WAfT,  n.     AJd.     (iVa«<.)     A  flag  or  ensign  tied 

up  and  used  as  a  signal.  iSm^th. 

wXft'OR,  n.  {Naut.)  A  sword  blunted  for  exer- 
cise. Smyth. 

WA'^KR-INO,  a.  Betting;  hazarding.  Wagering 
policy.     Same  as  Wagkh  Policv. 

WAG'GLE  (wiig'gl),  V.  a.  [Frequentative  from  wag.] 
To  cause  to  move  rapidly  from  side  to  side;  to 
wag;    as,  "The  robin  waggles  his  tail." 

WXg'-H.^L-TEK,  h.  One  likely  to  cause  a  halter 
to  wag, — that  is,  one  likely  to  be  hanged : — often 
used  humorously.     [Obs.  or  u.] 

I  am  a  mad  wag-halter.  Martton. 

wXg'ON-£t,  n.     A  wagonette. 

WXG'0N-HfiAD'ED(-h6d'gd),  |a.      Having  a  top 
WAG'QN-ROOFED  (-roft),         J  or  roof  of  the  form 

of  a  covered  wagon. 
WXG'ON-RY,  n.     Carriage  by  a  wagon  or  wagons ; 

wagonage.     [r.]  Milton. 

WAIST'-BfiLT,  n.  A  ladies'  sash  for  the  waist ;  a 
waistband ;  a  girdle.  W.  Black. 

t  WAKE'PLEYES  (see  Fey,  Suppl.),  »t.  2>l.  [Com- 
pounded of  wake,  northern  form  of  watch,  and 
Old  Eng.  plei/es,  plays.]  The  ceremonies  attend- 
ing the  lykewake  or  vigil  for  the  dead. 

Shall  not  be  told  .  .  .  how  the  Greeks  pla;  the  wakepleyes. 

Chaucer. 

WALD,  m.  [A.  S.  &  Ger.]  A  wild  wood;  a  forest; 
a  grove  ;  a  weald  : — a  frequent  element  in  place- 
names  ;  as,  Waldhe'ivn,  Waldan,  Tmwald. 

wAlD'GRAVE,  h.  [Ger.  wald,  a  forest,  and  graf, 
a  reeve,  a  grieve.]  A  head  forest-keeper  in  the 
old  German  empire: — written  less  accurately 
icildgrave. 

WALE,  V.  a.  To  pick  out;  to  choose.  [Old  Eng. 
&  Scotch.] 

He  walet  a  portion  with  jadicioas  care.  Bum*. 

WAlK'ING-5£n'TLE-MAN,  h.  (Stage.)  A  Stock 
actor  who  takes  the  parts  requiring  little  more 
than  gentlemanly  appearance  and  action. 

WALK'ING-LA'DY.  n.  (Stage.)  A  stock  actress 
who  plays  the  female  parts  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  walking-gentleman. 

WAlK'ING-LEAF,  n.  Add.  (Ent.)  The  Phyl- 
liiini  aiccifolium,  an  insect  so  named  from  its 
mimicry  of  a  leaf. — See  Leap-insect,  Suppl. 

wAlL,  m.  Add.  (Mining.)  The  side  of  a  rock 
next  a  lode.  Hanging-wall,  the  layer  of  rock 
or  wall  over  a  lode. 

WAL'LA-By  (wM'-),  «,  (Zoiil.)  The  native  Aus- 
tralian name  for  a  genus  of  kangaroos  (Halma- 
tiirun),  mostly  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  Sixteen 
species  are  known,  of  which  the  largest  inhabit 
Tasmania. 

VVAL'L.\CH,  a.  &  n.     Same  as  Wallachian. 

WAL-LA-ROO' (w.M-),  n.  (Zool.)  The  native  Aus- 
tralian name  for  two  species  of  kangaroos  of  the 
genus  Macrohm, — viz.,  M.  antilopinus,  ortho  red 
wallaroo,  and  M.  robuatus,  or  the  black  wallaroo. 


wAlL'-FLO^-ER,  n.  Add.  A  lady  who  at  « 
ball  is  left  unasked  to  dance. 

WAN-DER-66'  (wOn-dgr-O'),  «.  (Zool.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  a  Mala- 
bar monkey  (Muca- 
cua  ailenua  or  Silenus 
veter),  whose  long 
hair  on  each  side  of 
the  face,  and  vener- 
able appearance  gen- 
erally, have  given 
rise  to  several  le- 
gends and  to  the  idea 
that  it  is  king  of  the  Wanderoo. 

monkey-race.  The  name  is  also  given  to  mon- 
keys of  the  genus  Semnopithecua,  as  to  the  S. 
leucop'ry nanus  of  Ceylon. 

WAN'-FACED  (wOn'fast),  a.  With  the  face  wan ; 
pale-faced.     "  A  pale,  wan-faced  woman." 

New-  York  Herald. 

WAN'GO  (wSn'gp),  n.  In  some  districts  of  Aus- 
tralia, a  name  for  the  boomerang. 

f  WAN'ION  (w6n'i-ou  or  won'ypn),  «.  [A.  S.  xcan- 
ung,  lamentation,  misfortune,  from  wdnian,  to 
lament.]  A  word  used  only  in  the  phrase  "with 
a  wanion"  =  with  a  mischief.  li.  Joneon. 


[A.  S.  lean,  wana, 
=  un,  and   thrift.] 

To   be- 


t  WAN'TIIRIFT  (wOn'thrlft),  n. 

deficiency,  and  as  a  prefix 

Unthrift;  prodigality. 
WAN'TON-iZE    (won'tpn-rz),  v.  n.     Add 

have  wantonly  or  sportively,     [ii.] 

The  judgmeut  might  be  pardoned  if  it  ran  riot  and  a  little 
wantonized.  C.  Lamb. 

t  WAN'ToOn  (wan'ton),  a.  [Sax.  prefix  wan,  im- 
plying privation  (=  tin),  and  tonn  =  togen, 
p.  p.  of  teon,  to  lead,  to  educate : — lit.,  iinled,  un- 
educated.] Free;  unrestrained;  wanton.  "A 
frere  there  was,  a  wantoun  and  a  merry." 

Chaucer. 

WXP-A-TaJ^,    I  „.     [Bot.)     The   native   name  for 

WAp-A-t66',  I  the  feculent  rhizome  of  a  species 

of  Sagittaria,  used  as  food  by  the  Indians  of 

Oregon  : — written  also  wappata,  wappato. 

WAPP,  I  „.     (Naut.)     A  rope  wherewith  a  ship's 
WHAP,  j  rigging  is  set  taut.  Smyth. 

f  WAR,  a.  [A.  S.  war.]  Aware ;  wary  ;  on  one's 
guard.     "  Beth  war"  =  be  wary,  beware. 

Chaucer. 
WA-rXn'9I-AN,  71.    See  Varangian,  Suppl. 

wAr'BLE,  «.    An  eddy.     [Loc.] 

a  water-sodden  log 
Stayed  in  the  wandering  warble  at  a  brook. 

Tetmgton. 

WARD'MOTE,  w.  Add.  Anciently,  in  England, 
a  meeting  of  a  ward  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  its  inhabitants. 

Every  wardmote,  holdcn  In  the  common  Interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, might  hare  been  a  school  for  the  public.       Prof,  \ewman. 

WARE'ROOM,  n.     A  large  room  in  which  wares 

arc  stored  or  kept  for  sale, 
t  WA-r!cE'  (wa-rJs'),  v.  a.     [Old  Fr.  warir,  Fr. 

guSrir,  from  Old   High  Ger.  warjitn,  to  protect. 

Akin,  ward.]    To  protect ;  to  heal ;  to  cure. 

My  holy  pardon  may  yon  all  warice.  Chatietr. 

wAr'-M6n-GER  (-mang-gfr),  n.  A  mercenary 
soldier.  Speuaer. 

WAR'RINQ,  a.  Engaged  in  war ;  adverse ;  con- 
tradictory,   [r.]    "  The  most  wnrriwy  opinions." 

Longfeltote. 

f  WAR'YE,  r.  i».  A  r.  a.  [A.  S.  wrrginn,  to  curse.] 
To  curse.  "  This  sultaness  whom  I  thus  blame 
and  warye."  CktiHeer. 


WASH'-oCt  (warij'oot),  n.  1.  The  wubing  awa> 
of  part  of  a  road  or  railruad-tnu:k  by  »  frwbet 
or  the  like. 

2.  The  portion  of  the  roMl  destroyed  by  nieb 
a  flood. 

WASTE'-bAs-KCT,  n.  A  basket  naed  in  oOoee, 
Sus.,  for  the  reception  of  wa«te  paper. 

WAS'TR^L,  n.  Add.  One  who  waatea  bit  meaaa; 
an  extravagant  or  profligate  person.     [Local.] 

WATCH'-NiOHT  (wflch'nlt).  It.  (Errl.)  The  name 
given  by  Wcsleyans  an.l  Moravian!  to  the  laat 
night  of  the  year,  which  they  observe  with  re- 
ligious exercises,  watching  till   the  new  year 

begins. 

WA'TER,  V.  a.  Add.  To  increase,  as  the  stock  of 
a  company  without  adding  to  iu  real  value,  as 
by  issuing  new  stock  on  the  pretence  that  profits 
warrant  such  increase.     [Cant,  U.  8.]    BurtUu. 

wA'TER-BXCK,  n.  An  iron  vessel  in  the  back 
of  a  stove  or  range,  into  which  water  is  forced, 
and  from  which,  when  heated,  it  is  distributed 
through  the  house. 

WA'TER-BATH,  ii.  A  vessel  filled  with  water  for 
regulating  the  temperature  of  anything  sub- 
jected to  heat. 

wA'TER-BoCnd,  «.     Prevented  from  proceeding 

by  floods. 

WA'TER-BR.XSH,  n.  (Path.)  A  disease  chara«. 
terized  by  pain  in  the  stomach,  with  ernctations 
of  an  acrid  fluid  ;  water-qualm  ;  pyrosis. — 8ce 
Pyrosis. 

wA'TER-fAll,  n.  Add.  A  particnlar  sort  of 
chignon  which  falls  down  the  back  of  the  neek, 
so  as  to  suggest  a  waterfall. 

W.\'TER-gXs,  h.  An  illuminating  gas  consisting 
of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid 
in  various  proportions,  obtained  by  passing 
steam  over  burning  carbon. 

wA'TER-GLAsS,  n.  (Chem.)  A  term  applied  to 
a  class  of  compounds  of  silica  with  alkalies,  sol- 
uble in  water.  A  solution  of  water-glass  applied 
to  surfaces  dries  like  a  glossy  varnish,  ami  has 
been  used  to  protect  wood  against  fire.  Wnter- 
glass  has  been  used  also  as  a  cement  for  glass 
and  porcelain,  as  a  dressing  for  textile  fabrica, 
for  some  surgical  applications,  Ac 

Johnton'a  Cyc 

WA'TKR-O-POs'SyM,    n.     (Zoiil.)— Set   Yaimck, 

Suppl.    • 
wA'TER-RXb'BIT,  n.      Same   as  SwAur-uxttM, 

Suppl. 
wA'TER-sOd'D|:x,   a.    Soaked  and   swollen   by 

water. 

Quiet  as  any  wmlt-ttHm  !•(.  fkaaiM*. 

wA'TER-SOCcU'y  (or  -*.'•»»»),  a.  [Dut.  ttnttr. 
zooljf.]  (Cookery.)  A  dish  of  small  fish,  as 
flounders,  eels,  soles,  Ac,  or  of  larger  fish  cat 
small  and  boiled  with  vegetables: — written  also 
trnlrr-aouehel. 

WA'TER-TWlST.  a.  A  kind  of  eotton  twist. 
There  are  three  kinds, — commons,  seeosds,  and 
best  seconds. 

WAVE'-Li.NE.  H.  The  liUle  farrow  left  by  a  ware 
on  the  boaoh.  Damn. 

wAVE'-SUKLL,  n.  The  undulatnry  or  wave-like 
motion  of  the  shell  of  the  earth  under  (be  in- 
fluence of  an  earthquake. 

f  WAW'E  ( wiCi'f  or  wiiti),  m.  [A.  8.  mtif^m  wave.] 
A  wave. 

r.n  that  thr  *IM«  araarM  wfll  hrr  *rtrt 
I'bIo  Ik*  plaro*.  wkcmt  slw  shaU  arrtT*. 
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f  WAYKE.  or.WAYK'E  (wlk  or  wlk'p),  a.  [A.  S. 
wdc]      Weak. 

And  waykt  been  the  oxea  in  vaj  plough.        Chaucer^ 

WAY'-TRAlNj  It.     See  Local,  2,  Suppl. 

WAY'-WAB'DEN  (-war'dn),  n.  A  person,  as  a  sur- 
veyor, having  charge  of  a  road. 

WEAK  (w5k),  a.  Add.  1.  ( Commerce  &  Stock 
Exchnmje.)  In  little  demand;  tending  down- 
ward in  price ;  as,  "  Sugar  was  weak" ;  "  A 
tcenk  market." 

2.  (Gram.)  Noting  verbs  that  form  their 
preterite  and  past  participle  by  the  addition  of 
ed  or  t,  and  nouns  that  form  the  plural  by  the 
addition  of  s  or  es. 

WEAN  {or  won),  n.  A  weaned  child.  [Scotch  & 
North  Eng.]     "  A  yearling  tcean." 

E.  B.  Browning, 

WEA'RY,  V.  n.     To  grow  weary  j  to  become  tired. 

WfiATH'EB-GUfiSS  (wsift'gr-ies),  n.  A  forecast  as 
to  the  weather; — hence,  from  the  incertitude  in 
regard  to  such  forecasts,  a  guess  based  on  doubt- 
ful or  insufficient  data. 

Dante's  opinions  .  .  .  were  reasoned  out  from  astronomic 
laws,  and  not  Keather-guesies  snatched  in  a  glance  at  the 
doubtful  sky.  Lowell. 

WfiATH'ER-STRIP,  «.  A  strip  of  wood  or  other 
material  affixed  to  the  top  or  bottom  of  an  outer 
door  to  prevent  water  from  entering  during  a 
rain-storm. 

WEAV'ER-BIRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  name  common 
to  several  Asiatic 
and  African  birds 
(family  Ploceinee), 
allied  to  the  finches, 
remarkable  for  the 
character  of  their 
nests,  which  they 
suspend  from  trees. 

The  tveaver-bird  chirped 
from  her  swina;inK  ne.st. 

Sdwin  Arnold. 

f  WEBBE,   or  WEB'BE,  Weaver-bird. 

«.   A  weaver.    "  A  webbe,  a  dyer,  and  a  tapicer." 

Chaucer. 

WB'BEE  (or  va'bgr),  w.  [After  Weber,  a  German 
electrician.]  (Elec.)  The  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity which  passes  through  an  ohm  in  one 
second  under  the  electro-motive  force  of  one 
volt.  It  is  the  standard  unit  of  current  elec- 
tricity, as  the  farad  is  of  static. 

t  Wfi'DER,  n.     Weather.  Chancer. 

WEED,  «.  Add.  (Stock-breeding.)  A  poor  scraggy 
animal  unfit  to  breed  from. 

WEED'Y,  a.  Add.  Scraggy  ;  worthless  ;  as,  "  A 
weedy  colt." 

t  WEEL,  ad.     [Scotch,  weel.]     Well.  Chancer. 

WEEM,  n.  [Gael,  uamh,  a  cave.]  (Pal.)  An 
ancient  subterranean  dwelling  lined  with  great 
unhewn  stones,  common  in  certain  partsof  Scot- 
land and  elsewhere  : — called  also  Picts-house. 

■{■  WEEX  (waka),  pret.  of  icexe,  to  wax,  to  become. 

He  toeex  wroth.  Chaucer, 

WEIRD,  a.  Add.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  suggest- 
ing, supernatural  influence ;  unearthly ;  eerie. 

WEIRD'NESS.  n.  The  state  of  being  weird ;  quaint 
or  unearthly  wildness. 

There  is  a  real  weirdneta  of  fancy  in  Praed's  Troubadour. 

Contemp.  Rev. 

WEiSS'-BIEB  (vis'ber),  n.  [Ger.— lit.,  white  beer.] 
A  pale  whitish  variety  of  beer,  a  favorite  bev- 
erage in  Prussia. 

WELCH'ER,  n.     See  Welsheb,  Suppl. 

t  WELK'ED,  a.     Add.     Withered  ;  shrivelled. 

Pull  pale  and  welked  is  my  face.  Chaucer. 

t  WiLK'NE,  «.     The  welkin. 

Such'a  rain  down  from  the  welkne  shed.        Chaucer. 

WEL-LING-TO' rn-A,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  gi- 
gantic coniferous  trees  of  California,  so  nnmed 
by  English  botanists  after  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton : — called  also  Sequoia,  which  see,  Suppl. 

WfiLL'NESS.  n.  The  state  of  being  well;  good 
health.     [Vulgar.]  Hood. 


t  WELl-WIL'LY,  >  «.     Meaning  kindly;  benevo- 

f  WEL-WlL'LY,  J  lent:  kind;  auspicious.  "Ve- 
nus I  luvan,  the  toelwillij  planet."  Chaucer. 

WELSn'KR,  n,  [Possibly  one  who  takes  Welsh  or 
foreign  leave,  from  A.  S.  tviiluc,  weallisc,  foreign, 
W^ish,  from  weulh,  a  foreigner,  a  stranger. — 
Compare  the  phrase  "to  take  French  leave."] 
A  betting  swindler  who  receives  the  deposits  of 
his  dupes  and  makes  oflF  with  them.  [Eng. 
turf  elang.] 

t  WELTE,  or  WEL'TE,  pret.  of  tcelde,  to  wield. 
Wielded ;  lorded  over. 

Lo,  Adam  .  .  .  welte  all  Paradise  saving  one  tree.     Chaucer. 

t  WEM-ME-LEES',  a.  [A.  S.  weiii,  a  spot.]  Stain- 
less; spotless;  unblemished.  "Virgin  wemme- 
lees."  Chaucer. 

WEJf,  n.  The  name  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character 
or  rune  having  the  force  of  our  to. 

WEND,  n.  [L.  Venedi,  the  name  applied  by  the 
Latins  to  all  the  Slavs.]  (Ethnog.)  One  of  a 
Slavic  race  of  people  inhabiting  districts  in 
Prussia  and  Saxony  near  the  source  of  the  Spree : 
— written  also  Vend,  which  see,  Suppl. 

WEN'DIC,  n.  The  language  of  the  Wends.  It  is 
a  Slavic  dialect,  and  is  named  also  Serbian, 
Sorabian,  and  Lnsatian. 

WEN'DIC,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Wends  and 

their  language, 
f  WERE,  V.   a.     [A.    S.    werian,   to   protect;    Sc. 

wear.     Akin,  ware,  wary,  ward.~\     To  defend ; 

to  guard. 

Foin  [push  or  fenocl  himself  to  were.  Chaucer. 

t  WERRE,  or  WER'RE,  n.     [See  War.]     War. 

Chaucer, 

I  WfiR'REYE,  or  WER-REYE'  (for  sound  of  ey,  see 

Fey,  Suppl.),  v.  n.  &  v.  a.    [Old  Fr.  werrier. — See 

AVAR.] 

1.  To  make  war. 

He  was  glad  .  .  .  she  would  uot  upon  his  land  werreye. 

Chaucer. 

2.  To  make  war  on  ;  to  war  against. 

At  Sarray  in  the  land  of  Tartary, 

There  dwelt  a  king  that  wer'rcyed  Russie.         Chaucer, 

t  WESH,  pret.  of  wash. 

Jupiter  him  wesh  both  back  and  side.  Chaucer. 

f  WEYE  (for  sound  of  ey,  see  Fey,  Suppl.),  v.  n. 

&  V.  a.     To  weigh.  Chaucer. 

■f"  WEYVE  (for  sound  of  ey,  see  Fey,  Suppl.),  v.  a. 

To  set  aside;  to  renounce;  to  forsake;  to  waive. 

The  world  gan  she  weyve.  Chaucer. 

t  WEYVE  (for  sound  of  ey,  see  Fey,  Suppl.),  v.  n. 

[Old  Fr.  weiver,  quesver,  to   waive,]      To  turn 

aside  ;  to  twist  away. 

From  the  sooth  ever  will  they  [women]  weyve.   Chaucer. 
WHARF  (hwOrf),  n.     Add.     f  The  bank  of  a  river. 

The  fat  weed, 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf. 

Shak.     Schmidt. 

WHARF'-BOAT  (hworf'bot),  n.    A  rectangular  float 
rising  and  falling  with   the  water,  used  as   a 
wharf  where  the  height  of  the  water  is  too  vari- 
able to  admit  of  a  fixed  wharf. 
(Arch.) 


WHEEL-WIN'DOW,  n. 
cular  window. 


A  radiating  cir- 


WHEN-X§',  conj.     Whereas ;  while.  Barrotv. 

WHfeRE'WITH-AL,  n.      The  means  wherewith  to 

effect  an  object ;  an  instrument  to  effect  an  end ; 

as,   "  I  would  gladly  go,  but   I  have   not  the 

wherewithal."     [Colloq.] 
WHILE,   n.     Add.     At   whiles,   at   intervals ;    at 

times. 

He  broke  out  like  a  flame,  at  whiles, 

Between  the  heats  of  fever.  E.  B.  Browning. 

WHIP,  n.  Add.  In  the  British  Parliament,  the 
member  who  has  charge  of  the  attendance  of 
his  party,  especially  bringing  up  its  members 
on  the  occasion  of  a  party  vote : — called  also 
whipper-in. 

WHIP'PER-iN,  n.     Add.     See  Whip,  Suppl. 

WHISK'ER,  H.  Add.  (Naut.)  One  of  the  two 
booms  or  spars  which  project  on  either  side  be- 
fore a  ship's  catheads.  They  are  for  spreading 
the  guys  of  the  jib-boom.  Smyth. 

WHITE'-OAK,  n,  (Bot.)  An  American  species 
of  oak,  Quercus  alba,  valued  for  its  timber. 


WHITE'WASH  (hwlt'wush),  «.  (Base-bnll.)  An 
innings  or  a  game  in  which  no  runs  are  scored  : 
— caJled  also  a  skunk. 

WHIT'SUN-DAY,  «.  Add.  [Whitsun  is  from  Qer. 
pjinysten,  through  an  intermediate  form  whing- 
steii,  which  again  became  whistun,  whitsun.  (ler. 
pfingsten  is  the  plural  oi 2)fing'<t,  from  Gr.  irexTrj- 
KotTTrj,  pentecost.] 

WHIT'syN-FAR'THING§,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.)  A  com- 
position or  substitute  for  offerings  in  kind  for- 
merly made  in  Whitsun- week  by  every  Iioui^c- 
holder  in  England  to  the  cathedral  church  of 
the  diocese. 

WHOLE  (hOl),  a.  Add.  [A.  S.  hal,  healthy,  sound, 
hale.]  The  w  in  this  word  is  a  corruption.  Sec 
extract. 

Our  own  schoolmasters  who  have  Introduced  an  I  into  could 
(ooud),  the  past  teuse  of  caM,  because  thould  from  shall  has 
one,  or  have  prefixed  a  t»  to  whole,  the  twin-brother  of  hale 
(Greek  kal&a),  because  of  the  analogy  of  wheel  and  uhich,  are 
the  fitting  successors  of  the  Alexandrine  Analogists,  and  it  was 
unfortunate  for  both  that  they  had  no  Aristophanes  to  ridicule 
them  in  tlie  light  of  common  sense.  Sayce. 

WHOLE'-SOULED  (hol'sold),  o.     Imbued  with  soul 

or  high  feeling  :  noble-minded, 
t  WIIYL-ER'  (or  liwGl-ar'),  ad.     [A.  S.  htoll,  a  time, 

and  epr,  forinerl}'.]     AVhilere;   formerly;   some 

time  ago. 

Help  me  now,  as  I  did  you  whyler.  Chaucer. 

WiCK'ET-KEEP'ER,   n.     (Cricket.)      The    player 

who  stands  behind  the  wicket  to  catch  the  balls 

that,  pass  the  batsman,  and  to  be  ready  to  stump 

the  wickets. 

WIG  AN,    ]  n.     A.  coarse,  stiff  cloth,  generallv  used 
WIG'GIN,  J  for    facing   dre.<s-skirts  :— said  'to    be 
named   after  Wigan,    Lancashire,  where   it   is 
manufactured. 
•j"  WIGHT  (wit),  a.    Add.    Brave;  courageous;  val- 
iant. 

Courteous,  fair,  and  gent, 

And  wight,  and  hardy,  verament. 

Romance  of  Arthur. 

t  wtKE,  ■)  (or  wek'e),  n.     [A.  S.  wice.}     A  week. 
t  WYKE  J  Chaucer. 


t  WIK'KE,     I  a.      [A.   S.  wiccian, 

f  WIK'KED,  J  craft,    wicca,    a    wizard, 


to  use  witch- 

wicce,    a 

witch.]      Wicked.      "This   wikke   example   of 

Canaee."  Chaucer. 

WIL'DE-BEEST  (wel'df-bast),  n.    [Dut.,  wild  beast.] 

(Zu'dl.)     The  gnu  of  South  Africa. — See  Gnu. 

WIL'LOW-ER,  )i.  (Cotton  Manufacture.)  A  wil- 
low or  willy,  which  see. 

WIL'LOW— OAK,  n.  A  species  of  oak  remarkable 
for  its  willow-like  leaves;  the  Quercus  phellos, 

f  WIL'NE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  wilnian,  to  desire,  a  deriv- 
ative of  willan,  to  will.]  To  desire.  "  Your 
heart  wilneth."  Chaucer. 

WIL'SON"§-THRUSH,  ?i.     (Or7iith.)—See  Scythe- 

WHKT,  Suppl. 

t  wtl/Ton,  1  Contracted  for  wilt  thou. 

t  WIL'TOW  (or  wtl'tu).  J  Chancer, 

WIM'PLED  (or. wim'pld),  a.  Covered  with  a  wim- 
ple. 

Neither  wimpled  nun  nor  cowled  monk  appeared  to  him  in 
hiif  dreams.  Longfellow. 

WIND'SHAKE,  n.     A  crack  in  the  body  of  a  tree, 

so  named  because  attributed  to  the  violence  of 

the  wind. 
WIND'-SIDE,  n.     The  windward  side,    [r.] 

E.  B.  Broxoning. 
WINE'— ROOM,  n.     A  private  apartment  attached 

to  a  low-class  hotel ;  a  bar-room.     [U.  S.] 
WINE'-SKIN,  n.    The  skin  of  an  animal,  as  a  kid 

or  goat,  converted  into  a  vessel  for  holding  wine. 

WIN'SOME-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  winsome  ; 
winning  manner  or  character. 

WIN'TER-BARK.  1  „.  A  stimulant,  aromatic, 
WIN'TER'S-BARK,  j  and  tonic  bark,  resembling 
cinnamon,  the  produce  of  Drimys  Winter!,  a 
South-American  shrub: — so  named  after  Cap- 
tain Winter,  who  brought  it  from  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  in  1579  : — called  also  winter-green. 

WIN'TER-GUARD  (-giird),  v.  a.  A  various  read- 
ing for  winter-grotind. — See  Winter-ground. 


A,  E,  i,  0,  U,  Y,  long;    A,  E,  I,  6,  ts,  Y,  short;    A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  FAST,  fAlL  ;    hIiIE,  HER;   mIeN,  SIB; 


WINTEE-LODGE 

WlN'T?n-LODgE  (-l.y),  «.  See  HiBEnNACULWM, 
Su|*|)l. 

WLN"rt:u-Til»K,  «.  [Kng.  winter,  and  A.  S.  <i</, 
tiinu. —  Cuiiiptire  \V/iit»uittide;  Suot.  Ltinnna»- 
tiJc]     Tile  i>uu.'<un  of  wiiitur  ;   wiiitertiiiie. 

The  «nowilrop  only,  Howeriii^c  thro'  the  year, 
Wuulil  iiimku  thi<  world  m  blank  lu  vintertide 


wIn'tkr-v£l'low-l£g,    f 

iStose-snipb,  8u|>|)I. 
t  wiRCHK,  or  wiROU'K,  v.  «. 


Tennyion. 
(  Ornith.) — See 

To  work. 


Certainly  there  [In  a  >lriii;<  man]  nature  will  not  icirc/ke; 
Farewell  iiliysiu  ;  go  bear  the  man  tu  chirche.  Chaucer. 

WIRK,  V.  n.  Adtl.  Tu  send,  as  a  message,  by 
tele<;ra|>h  ;  to  telegraph. 

WIRE,  p.  H.  {Telegraphy.)  To  send  a  message  by 
electric  telegraph;  as,  "  Wire  on  your  arrival." 

wlRE-NfiT'TINQ,  n.  A  texture  of  wire  coarser 
than  wire-gauze. 

t  wts,  ad.     See  Iwis,  Suppl. 

WisJE'MUOT,  li.  [Eng.  to/»e.  and  A.  S.  m/it,  a  meet- 
ing.] (Early  Enij.  Hist.)  Before  the  Conquest, 
the  deliberative  or  legislative  assembly  of  a 
kingdom  or  province;  a  witenageinote. 

The  iiii«etnaat  of  each  kingdom  represents  the  separate  people 
of  each.  Green. 

wt'TAN,  «.  [pi.  of  A.  S.  tcita,  a  wise  man.] 
(Early  Eng.  Hist.)  The  same  as  Witenage- 
MOTE,  which  see.  "The  witaus  of  the  lesser 
kingdoms."  Green. 

On  the  young  lting'»  Insolent  withdrawal,  .  .  .  Ounstan  at 
the  bidding  of  the  witan  drew  bim  roughly  back  to  his  scat. 

Green. 

WITCH'E§-BCt'TER,  »i.  (Dot.)  The  popular 
name  for  a  jelly-like  fungus,  Excidia  glnndu- 
loaa.  The  name  has  al.so  been  applied  to  some 
species  of  Tremella  or  Noatoc,  from  their  butter- 
like consistency. 

t  WlTII-SEYE'  I  (see  Fet,  Suppl.),  v.  a.    To  with- 
f  WItH-SEIE',  j  say  ;  to  gainsay  ;  to  renounce. 

Every  Christian  wight  shall  have  penance, 

But  if  [except]  that  he  hi.i  Christendom  witkseye.    Chaucer. 

wlTII'-VfNE,  I  „.     [  With,  a  twig,  and  i;«»e.]     A 

WItH'-wIne,  f  local  name  for  couch-grass. 

t  wtT'YNG  (wet'ing),  n.     Knowledge.     "Without 

leiiyng  of  any  other  wight."  Chaucer. 

f  WL.i.T'SOME,  a.     [A.  S.  wlatinn,  to  nauseate,  to 

loathe.]     Loathsome ;  hateful. 

Uardcr  is  wlataome  and  abominable.         Chaucer. 
f  WO,  a.     [A.  S.  wa,  Scot,  wae,  sad.]     Sad. 

Her  heart  was  too.  Chaucer. 

WOAD'ED,  a.  Dyed  or  stained  with  woad.  "  Man 
tattooed  or  woaded."  Tennyson. 

t  WODE.  V.  II.  [A.  S.  wnd,  mad.]  To  grow  mad. 
"lie  stareth  and  wodeth."  Chaucer. 

t  WODE'NESS,  u.  Madness.  "  Wodeness  laughing 
in  his  rage."  Chancer. 

WOE'SOME,  «.     Woeful ;  piteous.     [Obs.  or  ii.] 

WOKE,  ])ret.  of  wake,  v.  n.  &  v.  a.    Awoke;  awaked. 

And  Kuid  woke  and  sat  beside  the  couch.       Tennyson. 
The  cold  winds  woke  the  gray-eyed  morn.     Tennyson. 
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'  t  w6L,  I).  H.     To  will ;  to  desire  ;  to  permit.    "  If 

that  our  host  lod."  Chancer. 

8hu  woUte  not  her  sane  ha<l  done  w.  I'hauctr. 

WOLF'l-i^N  (wulfj-ju  or  v01!^|-,u),  «.  (l'hy„ol.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Kai<|>iir  Fricdricli  Wolff,  a 
(iurman  miatoiiiist.  Wotjfian  bodies,  temptirury 
organs  in  the  fwtus  fromwiiicli  the  urinary  and 
reproductive  organs  are  developed. 

WOL'FRAM,  »i.  Add.  An  alternative  name  for 
the  metal  tungsten  : — so  named  from  (Jer.  wol- 
ferig,  eating,  in  reference  to  the  siiuill  ({uuniity 
of  tin  obtained  from  the  ores  in  whivh  it  u 
found. — See  Tu.nghtkn. 

WOL-LgNG-GONG'lTE,  m.  [From  WoW.ugong,  » 
town  of  Australia,  and  ite  suffix,  implying  min- 
eral.] A  black  bituminous  mineral,  reseinbling 
cannel  coal,  of  great  value  in  enriching  coal-gas. 

f  WOL'TOW  ( wol'to^S'  or  wol'tfl).  Contracted  for  wolt 
thou  ==  wilt  thou.  "  What  woltow  say  ?"  Chaucer. 

WOM'AN-IIOOD  (wilm'au-had),  n.  Add.  Women 
collectively.     "  My  womanhood."    Sir  W.  Scott. 

f  WON  (or  won),  »>.  n.  Add.  [Compare  Oer.  ge- 
icohnen,  to  accustom,  to  be  accustomed,  gewolnit, 
accustomed,  wont.]  [pret.  &  p.  p.  wo.ned, 
WONT.]     To  be,  or  to  become,  accustomed. 

Shu  never  was  to  such  guestji  woned.        Chaucer. 

t  WONE,  or  WON'E,  u.  [A.  S.  »ci(h«.— Compare 
Ger.  gewohnheit,  wont.]     Wont ;  custom. 

To  live  in  delight  was  all  bis  icone.         Chaucer. 

t  w5NG'ER,  n.  [A.  S.  wangere,  a  rest  for  the 
cheek,  a  pillow ;  from  toang,  a  cheek.]  A  pil- 
low. 

.     His  bright  helm  was  bis  wonger.  Chaucer. 

w5N'0I-rM  (wOng'gi-um),  n.  [Native  name.]  The 
Australian  boomerang.  A.  Ii.  Wallace. 

t  WON'YNG  (or  won'jng),  n.  [Ger.  wohnung.]  A 
dwelling  : — written  also  woniiig. 

His  tconyng  was  full  fair,  upon  a  heath.        Chaucer. 

WONT'ED,  a.  Add.  Accustomed ;  wont : — said  of 
persons. 

Where  often  we  shepherds 
Wonted  are  to  drive  down  of  our  ewes  the  delicate  olTsprinK. 

Loug/clUne. 

f  WOOD,  V.  n.     To  play  the  madman.        Chaucer. 

WOOD'MEIL  (wiid'mll),  n.  Add.  [See  Wadmal.] 
A  coarse  kind  of  cloth,  made  chiefly  in  Iceland, 
for  clothing. 

WOOD'§Y  (wiid'zy),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  associatctl 
with  the  forest;  abounding  with  or  covered  by 
wood ;  woody ;  as,  "  A  woodsy  country" ;  "  A 
woodsy  smell."     [Amer.] 

Woodsy,  and  wild,  and  lonesome, 

The  swift  stream  wound  away. 
Through  birches  and  »<^arlet  maples, 

Flashing  in  foam  and  spray.  WhUtier. 

f  WOOK,  pret.  of  waken.     Awoke. 

M'ith  the  word  Arcite  wook  and  surtcd.         Chaucer. 

WOOL'-PACK,  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wool- 
pack  : — specifically  (Meteor.),  noting  a  variety  of 
fleecy  cirrus-clouds,  suggesting  a  piick  of  wool. 


XYLOPHONE 

t  WtV)N  (or  win),  «.    [A.  0.  miMty.]     An  abod*. 

Ckfimerr, 
WcVvRA'R^,  n.    A  res^Ukla  poiaon,  writlcn  vari- 

uUHly    teiiuraly,   vuuri,   ururi,   cmr«r«,—8mt  Cv* 

IIAHK,  UkaKI,  8uppl. 

t  WOOT,  r.  n.     To  know  j  to  wot. 

W«U  I  w*i  Uw  ••tetsMs  U  la  ■•. 

t  WOP'fN,  p.  p.  of  wc<p.     Wept. 

U*  so  Ing  kad  w»ptm  ami  MaylalMC 

WORK'Y-DAY  (wUrk'HU),  a.  Of  or  raiatinK  to 
a  working-day;  a«,  "  H'or4ry-</«y  doilica." 
[Vulg.]  #„«l. 

WORM  (wiirm),  n.  Add.  Any  loathaooia  or  v«a- 
omous  animal,     [n.] 

Whro  frthtne  ><»*»<»*<  ■*•  tiM  tmt  tr»rm  I 
His  Dottth  h«  a|iiai«  maa  4Uttmjw*  kis  l—k». 


WORM'-FfiNCE    (wQnn'ftw),   n.     Smb*   M    Vib- 

OINIA-KE.ICK,  Suppl. 

WOR'Rf.MENT,  n.    Anxiety;  rexntioo;  trouble; 

worry.     [Colloq.] 
t  WORTH  (or  wUrth),  v.  n.     [A.  8.  weortktm,  Oer. 

icerdcn,  to  become.]      To   become.      To   worth 

upon,  to  get  upon. 

He  worth  apon  hl«  •l««4  tr»j.  Omrnttr. 

fWoS'TOW  (woa'uj;.  Contracted  for  woal  (Am, 
itself  a  contraction  of  icoUeal  Uum.  Knewaat 
thou.     "  Wostow  why  1"  Ckametr, 

WRAcK'ING,  a.  Producing  wreeka;  wreckiBK. 
"  Wracking  winds."     [r.J  VarlgU. 

t  WRAW  (riw),  a.  Add.  [From  root  of  leraik.] 
Savage;  fierce;  angry. 

The  cook  waxtd  wroth  aad  araa.  Claacar. 

t  WR&CCHE  (r«cli  or  r«ch'f ),  n.  [A.  ^.  rr*e,  pos- 
ishment.]     Punishment ;  vengeance. 

Tberererc  God  great  «rce«a«  apoa  kla  waL     Clartr. 

witOUGHT'^ToW  (rufcht'fa-tfi— </*  acpirmted  nt- 
tural).  Contracted  for  icronghlett  tkoummVbtom 
didst  cause. 

Pall  many  a  beathco  wremfhtafm  tM  va*.     Ckmmtar. 

WY'AN-IK'»T-lR'(.»-QlOIS  (-Ir'^^kwol  or  «r-v-kwi), 
M.  (Eih$iol.)  A  great  family  of  tlie  aburiginea 
of  North  America,  comprising  the  Iro<)aoU 
proper,  originally  of  New  York,  the  llurooa  or 
Wynndots,  on  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario, 
and  the  Munacans,  originally  of  Virginia.  Sob* 
are  now  in  the  Quapaw  reaerve*,  otbert  in 
Kansas.  A.  H.  Ktn$t€. 

>YY'AN-I)(5ts,  a.  pi.    See  HrBoxa,  Suppl. 

wtCH'-IiLM,  N.     Same  as  Witcb-elh. 

t  WYDE'VSTIER  (or  wed'hwwr),  nd.  Widely ;  eTery- 
wherc.  "Chapmen  that  trydeKker  »ent  th^r 
spicery."  Ckaucir. 

Wi'F'nOOD  (or  wC-f  hftd),  a.     WoBMllMOd. 


O  Hyprrmacsua.  Praslapr.  Ah 

Yonr  *](/k«orf  be  coaiaMBded  «Hk  ifec  feaat.   €%mmmrk 

f  WYTE  (or  wet),  a.    Blame;  wite.     [Old  Kag.  * 
Scotch.]  Ckmmetr. 


X. 


XXn'THINE  (zan'thjn),  n.  Add.  Xanthic  oxide, 
a  white  powder  found  in  the  brain,  liver,  and 
urinary  calculi.     It  occurs  also  in  guano,  Ac. 

X.\N-THO-CHRO'i  (zan-th9-kro'l),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
(av96t,  golden  yellow,  auburn,  and  XP<^<>  XP<>»t 
complexion,  color — the  allusion  is  to  the  color  of 
the  hair.]  (Anihrop.)  Huxley's  name  for  that 
group  of  the  human  family  comprising  the  Teu- 
tons, Scandinavians,  fair  Kelts,  and  Slavs. 

The  .raM(AacAro<,  or  fair  whites,— tall,  with  almost  colorless 
skin,  blue  or  gray  eyes,  hair  from  straw  color  to  chestnut.— arc 
the  prevalent  iuhuhitants  of  Northern  Earope.  A'nry.  Brit. 

X.\N'-Tm>GHRo'IC  (zhn-),  a.  (Anlkrop.)  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  Xaulhochroi, 


XXN'THOUS  (zan'thTjs),  n.  [Gr.  (xy06^,  yellow.] 
(Elhnog.)  Noting  one  of  the  three  great  di- 
visions into  which  Prichard  classifies  man  ac- 
cording to  the  color  of  the  hair,  and  comprising 
those  with  yellow,  rod,  or  light  brown  hair,  blue 
or  light  eyes,  and  fair  skin. 

XfiX-O-QftJI'E-SlS  (ziw),  H.  [Gr.  f»V<K.  a  stranger, 
and  Kng.  i/enesis.]  A  term  prop»se<l  by  Milne 
Edwards  to  expre.«8  the  mmle  of  development 
of  offspring  who  are  altogether  and  permanently 
unlike  their  piirents  ;  heterogenesis. 

X£N-9-^.?-X£T'IC.  a.      Of  or   pertaining   to,  or 


characteriMd  by,  xenogeneais.    "The  xmogr 
uetir  origin  of  uiicr*»tymea."  Hmxiry 

Xi'LKM  («!'-),  a.     [Or.  (tiAar,  wood.]    A  coo*titu 
ent  of  fibro-vaacular  tiiwue  or  wood,  wbicb  run 
si8t.«  of  xylem  and  phlccuu,  xytam  boiag  more 
abundant' in  the  woo.1  of  cxogtrnt,  phl««m  IB 
that  of  cellular  plant*.  a«  Lyeopoda.      Bo—iitr. 

X Y'IX>-PHoSK  1  »t'-K  «.  [Gr.  {Ator.  wood,  MmI  ♦aini, 
a  sound,  a  tone.]  (.Waa.)  An  imtrament  con- 
si.stinn  of  piece*  of  wood  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  n<>«cs,  and  played  on  with  two  llltla 
wMMlen  malleu.  lU  priaoipla  ia  tknt  of  tba 
musical  glaMca. 


m6vB,  nob,  s6N;   b6lL,  BtJR,  rCle,  annual,  11,  French.— q,  q,  ?,  &,  soft;  9,  9,  i,  if  ^rd ; 


4,  m,  tuuali  §  ••  i;   ?  «  ffc— THIS,  Aia. 
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YWIS 


Y. 


Y.     (Chem.)    The  symbol  of  yttrium. 
YACHT  (yOt),  v.  n.    To  use  a  yacht  for  pleasure. 
YACHTS'MAN  (yOU'mjn),  n.     A  yachter. 
"f  yXf,  pret.  of  yeve,  yive,  give. 

This  noble  example  to  his  sheep  be  yaf. 

That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught.    Chaucer. 

YAK'SHA.n.  (Hind.  Myth.)  A  kind  of  demigod 
or  spirit,  in  some  legends  represented  as  good, 
in  others  as  malevolent.  Yakshas  abound  both 
in  Brahmanic  and  Buddhistic  folk-lore  and  lit- 
erature.    The  female  is  called  yakahi. 

YAl,  n.  A  kind  of  lute  used  in  India,  noted  for 
its  svreet  sounds. 

YA'MEX,  or  YA'MAN,  n.  {Hind.  Myth.)  The  su- 
preme deity  of  tlie  lower  regions  and  judge  of  the 
dead  ;  the  Pluto  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  : — called 
also  Yama,  which  see.  "  Padalon,  Yamen's  dread 
abode."  Southey. 

YAm'MKR,  v.  n.  [Ger.  &  Dut.  jammer,  lamenta- 
tion.] To  yearn  or  desire  fretfully;  to  com- 
plain ;  to  fret. 

yAm'SEH,  n.  A  Mahometan  festival : — called  also 
Muharram,  which  see,  Suppl. 

YAp,  «.    [Imitative.]    A  low  yelp  or  bark.    [Fam.] 

Smokoy  gave  two  or  three  little  submissive  yaps. 

Jean  Ingelow. 

YAP'OCK,  n.     [Zool.)     A  rare  Brazilian    raarsu- 

Eial  (OheiroiiectesYapock),  resembling  the  otter, 
aving  palmated  feet,  and  swimming  with  fa- 
cility:— called  also  ioater-opo8sum. 

YAsh'MAK,  n.  The  veil  or  covering  for  a  Moslem 
woman's  face. 

YAWD,  It.  An  old  horse ;  a  jade.  [North  Eng.  <& 
Scotch.] 

f  Y-Dy',       )  p.  p.     Done ;   done   with ;  finished  ; 
t  Y-DOON',  J  accomplished ;— hence,  fought. 

They  have  all  ydo.  Chancer. 

Ye  have  for  sooth  ydooii  a  great  battle.  Chaucer. 

t  YE,  I  ad.  The  earlier  English  affirmative  an- 
I  YEA,  j  swer  to  a  question  asked  in  the  affirma- 
tive form;  yes  being  the  affirmative  answer  to 
a  question  asked  in  the  negative  form.  "You 
went  to  London  ?  Yea" ;  "  Don't  you  love  her  ? 
Yes."  ,  Morris. 

t  YE  (e'p),  H. ;  pi.  YEN  (e'en).     The  eye. 

They  bound  him  fast,  and  puttcn  out  hia  yen.     Chaucer. 

YEAST'-PLAnT  (yest'-),  n.  (Rot.)  A  micro- 
scopic fungus,  Saccharomyces  {  Tornla)  eerevisiie, 
whose  excessively  rapid  multiplication  by  cell- 
division  is  the  cause  of  saccharine  fermentation. 
By  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  modification  of 
Penicillium  glancum,  or  common  mould. — See 
Penicillium,  Suppl. 

t  YfeD'DING,      1  „.     [A.  S.  gydd,  a  song,  g^jddian, 
t  YED'DYNGE,  J  to    sing.]     A    song,    properly   a 
gleeman's  song. 

Well  could  he  sin?  and  playen  on  the  rote, 

Of  yeddinget  he  bare  utterly  the  prize.  Chaucer. 

f  YEDE,  pret.  of  gon,  goon,   to  go.     [A.  S.  eode. 

— Compare  Scot,  gaed.]     Went. 

This  servant  aoon  out  yede.  Chaucer. 

t  yIiLDE'HALL,  n.     A  guildhall. 

A  fair  burgess 
To  sitten  In  a  yeldehall  on  a  dais.  Chaucer. 

t  Y^LD'EX.  r.  a.     To  yield. 

For  I  will  gladly  yelden  her  my  pl^ce.  Chaucer. 


YfiL'L0W-L£G5,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  fine  American 
game-bird  of  the  snipte  family,  known  also  as 
winter-yellow'leg  and  stone-sni])e. — See   Stone- 

8NIPE,  Suppl. 

YER'BA,  >  n.     [Sp.  yerbn,  herb,  and  mate, 

YER'B.\-MA-TE',  J  the  aboriginal  name  for  the 
cup  used  in  preparing  the  infusion.]  (Hot.) 
A  South-American  holly,  Ilex  Paragttayensis, 
whose  leaves  are  extensively  used  as  tea.  A 
handful  of  the  leaves  is  placed  in  the  mat6,  or 
cup,  boiling  water  poured  over  them,  and  the 
infusion  sucked  through  a  tube.  From  the  early 
Jesuit  missionaries  having  established  planta^ 
tions  of  the  tree,  it  is  sometimes  called  Jesuit's 
tea. 

f  YERUE,  ad.  [A.  S.  georne,  Ger.  gem,  gerne, 
eagerly,  gladly.]     Briskly;  glibly. 


Chaucer, 
yester-een. 


My  hands  and  my  tongue  go  so  yerne, 
That  it  is  joy  to  see  my  busy-uess, 

YfiS-TREEN',  n.     A    contraction    for 
[Scotch.] 

I  gaed  a  waefu'  gait  yestreen.  Burns. 

t  YEVE,  I  p.  a.     [pret.  YAP;  j>.p.  YEVEN,  YIVEN.] 
f  YIVE,  J  An  old  form  of  give. 

Lord,  to  whom  Fortune  hath  yeven 
Victory,  and  as  conqueror  to  lyven, 

YEZ'I-DEE,  or  YEZ-I-DEE',  n.  [After  Yezeed,  the 
founder.]  One  of  a  strange  religious  sect  in- 
habiting Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  who  worship 
the  devil,  believing  he  will  be  restored  to  heaven. 
Their  creed  is  a  sort  of  amalgamation  of  Chris- 
tianity, Mahometanism,  and  Magianism. 

t  Y-FET',  p.  p.  oi  fecchen.     Fetched. 
The  coals  right  anon  were  y/et. 

YG-DRA-SIL',      I  „. 
YGG-DRA-SIL',  J    of 

the  thinkoi  ] 

(Scand.         Myth  ) 

The     three-ro(jti(l 

sacred        ash-trcc 

which    binds     to 

gether     and     8u= 

tains-  hea\  en 

earth,     and     hel 

and  at  whose  root-^ 

sit  the  three  god 

desses  of  destiny. 

From      under    its 

roots  sprang  three 

fountains,  the 

sources  of  all  the 

virtues.    The  Ger-  Ygdrasil. 

man  Christmas-tree  is  a  relic  of  this  sacred  tree, 
t  Y-GO', 


[Icel. 


Chaucer. 

bearer  of  thought  or 
5.^ 


TY-GO',    •» 

t  Y-GON',  P-  ^'-     ^«°^ 


Valerian  is  to  the  place  ygon. 
f  YIF,  imp.  of  yive,  give. 

Ti/  me  might  my  life  to  amend 

t  YLE  (el  or  el'g),  « 
ing  in  the  sea." 


Isle.    "  The  barren  y?e  stand- 
Chaucer. 


t  Y-LtCHE',  I  a.  or  ad. 

t  Y-LYKE'  (i-l6k'),  j  gleich.] 


[A.  S.  gelice  :   Ger. 
Alike;  equally. 


And  thereto  he  was  hardy,  wise,  and  riche, 
And  piteous  eke,  and  just,  alway  yliche. 

t  Y-MAK'ED,  p.  p.  of  make.     Made. 
Cast  now  where  the  sepulture 

t  Y-MEYND'  (for  pronunciation  of  ey,  see  Fey, 


Suppl.),  p.  p.  of  menge.     Mingled.     "  Betwixt 
yellow  and  somedeal  black  ymeynd."      Chaucer. 

YO'DLE,  I  p.  n.     [Ger.  fddeln.]     To  sing  or  pro- 
YO'DEL,  J  duce  notes  in  a  peculiarly  high  fal.'^etto 

tone,  so  as  to  be  audible  at  a  great  distance  :— 

said  of  Alpine  mountaineers. 

A  single  voice  at  a  great  distance  was  heard  yodling  forth  a 
ballad.  Longfellow. 

YO'GI,  n.  In  India,  a  holy  devotee,  generally  a 
mendicant,  who  practises  yoga,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  dervish  of  Turkey  or  the  fakir  of 
Arabia. — See  Yoga. 

"  Nay,"  the  yogis  said, 
"  Only  great  Brahm  endures ;  the  gods  but  live." 

Edwin  Arnold. 

YOLK  (yOk),  n.  Add.  A  yellow  gathering  in  the 
wool  of  sheep. 

t  YOLLE,  or  YOL'LE,  v.  n.  [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot. 
goul,  yoiil.]  To  yell.  "The  heralds  that  full 
loud  yoile  and  cry."  Chaucer. 

YOUTH  HEAD,  )  ,i.     Incipient   manhood ;    youth- 
YOUTH'HED.    j  hood.     [Poet,  or  n.] 

The  boy,  in  gun  and  shower. 
Rgoiclng  in  his  strength  to  youthhed  grew. 

Southey. 

t  YP'0-CRAs.  «.  [The  usual  form  of  Hippocrates 
in  early  English  MSS.]  A  medicated  or  spiced 
wine;  hippocras. — See  Galiane,  Suppl. 

t  YP'0-CRITE,   1 

t  YP'0-CRYTE,  1  "•     A  hypocrite. 

Such  was  this  ypocrite,  both  cold  and  hot.         Chaucer. 

t  YR'EN   (or  er'gn),  n.  or   a.      [A.  S.  iren,  isen.] 

Iron.     "  Yren  squames,"  iron  scales.      Chaucer. 

t  Y-RON'NEN,  p.  p.  of  rennen.     Run. 

So  was  the  blood  yronnen  in  his  face.  Chaucer. 

t  Y-SQHfiTTE',  p.  p.     Shut.    "  Eyes  fast  yschetie^' 
^  Chaucer. 

t  Y-SLAWE'  (i-slovS'),  p.  p.     Slain. 

She  was  not  at  the  feast  yslawe.  Chaucer. 

T-SO'Pl^,    I  11.    [Low  L.,  from  uacrcojros,  the  Greek 
YS-SO'PUS,  J  form    of    the    Ileb.    esobh,    hyssop]. 

(Eecl.)     A   holy-water  sprinkler;  an  aspergil- 

lum. 
f  Y-SPRKYND  (for  pronunciation  of  ey,  see  Fey, 

Suppl.),  p.  p.  of  spreuge.    Sprinkled  ;  scattered, 

"  A  few  freckles  on  his  face  yspreynd."   Chaucer. 

YS'TLE  {or  is'sl),  «.     A  fibre. — See  Istle,  Suppl. 

f  Y-STORVE',  p.  p.  of  aterve.  Dead.  "  Of  qualm 
ystorve."  Chaucer. 

YT-TER'BI-ijM,  n.  [See  next  entry.]  {Chem.)  A 
metal  of  the  cerium  group,  discovered  by  Ma- 
rignac  in  ytterby  in  1878.     At.  wt.  115  or  172.5. 

IfT'TER-BY,  «■  [From  its  locality,  Ytterby,  in 
Sweden.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of  garnet  con- 
taining the  rare  metals  ytterbium,  yttrium,  and 
erbium  : — called  also  ytter-garnet. 

YT'TER-GAR'NET,  n.     See  Ytterby,  Suppl, 

YU'CA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  native  Indian  name  for  the 
coarse  flour  called  cassava,  as  also  for  an  in- 
toxicating beverage  derived  from  the  juice  of 
the  plant  whose  root  yields  the  flour. — See  Cas- 
sava, Suppl. 


,    1  ad. 
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t  Y-WYSS',  f  —See  Iwis. 

*'  That  shall  I  you  recount,"  qnoth  he,  *' ywiss." 


A,  B,  I,  0,  U,  Y,    long;   A,  fi,  1,  6,  tj,  f,  short;   A,   E,  I,  <},  y,  J,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER;    mIeN,  SIB; 
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E'BRA-O-PSs'SUM,        1   n. 
E'BKA-WOLF  (-wulf),  J  Suppl 


See     Thylacinus, 


ZXM'BO,  ti.     In  Spanish  America,  the  offspring 

of  a  negro  and  an  Indian. 
zXm-TN-DAR',  »i.    Same  as  Zemindar. 

ZA-m6uSE',  «.  (Zoiil.)  A  species  of  West-Afri- 
"can  ox  or  buffalo  (  Uoa  b r achy ce rot),  remarkable 
for  tlie  peculiar  fringing  of  its  ears  and  the  ab- 
sence of  dewlap. 

ZE'BfiC,  n.     Same  as  Xebec. 

ze'bra-o-pSs'sum, 

ZE' 

ZEIIN'ER  (tel'nfr).  n.  ,  [Ger.— lit.,  a  tenner.]  An 
Austrian  silver  coin,  worth  10  kreuzers,  or  about 
8  cents,  or  M.  sterling. 

ZK'INE,  It.  [See  Zga.]  (-CTe/n.)  A  gluten  de- 
rived from  the  seeds  of  Zea  mays,  maize  or  In- 
dian corn. 

Zi'XL,  n.  A  Moorish  musical  instrument  of  the 
nature  of  the  cymbal.  '■  The  swell  of  trumpet 
and  the  clash  of  zell."  T.  Moore. 

ZfiM'ZfiM,  n.  [Said  to  be  named  from  the  sound 
of  the  water  dripping  in  the  well.]  The  sacred 
well  of  the  Mahometans  in  Mecca. 

ZEVS  (zua),  n.  The  supreme  divinity  in  ancient 
Greek  mythology,  corresponding  to  Sanscrit 
Dyaus,  Latin  Jupiter,  German  Tiu. — See  Tio, 
Suppl. 

zTf,  )i.  The  second  month  of  the  Jewish  sacred, 
and  eighth  of  the  civil,  year,  including  parts  of 
April  and  May.  It  was  tlie  time  of  barley- 
harvest. 

zIg'zXg,  ».  n.     To  form   zigzags ;  to  advance  or 
move  in  an  irregular  or  zigzag  fashion.     "  A 
narrow  turret-stair  which  ziyzayyed  upward." 
*  Huwthonie. 

zImB.  n.  A  dipterous  insect  of  Abyssinia,  exceed- 
ingly destructive  to  cattle,  as  the  tsetse  is  far- 
ther south.  It  is  supposed  to  bo  the  zebub  of 
Scripture. 

zInc'ODE,  n.  (Elec.)  The  positive  pole  of  a 
galvanic  battery.  Brookes. 

ZIS-Ql-BE-nA' CE-JE,  n.  pi.  (Dot.)  An  order  of 
tropical  aromatic,  monocotyledonous  plants 
■whose  roots  contain  various  volatile  oils  and  an 
aromatic  resin.  It  comprises  above  thirty  gen- 
era, among  which  are  Zingiber,  yielding  the 
ginger  of  commerce  ;  Amomnm,  yielding  carda- 
moms and  grains  of  paradise ;  Curcuma  and 
Kxmpferia,  from  the  roots  of  species  of  both 
of  which  turmeric,  Indian  saffron,  &c.,  are  ob- 
tained. 


i,\  us 


ZiTU'ERN,  j  used  in  Germany,  and  especially  in 
the  Tyrol.  It  has  twenty-eight  strings,  and  is 
placed  on  the  table  before  the  player : — written 
also  cithern,  which  see. 

Zn.     (Chem.)     The  symbol  of  zinc. 

ZO-AN'THO-DEME,  n.  [Gr.  ^ioi',  an  animal,  av0oi, 
a  flower,  and  S^^ot,  a  democracy.]  (Zoiil.)  The 
whole  group  of  actinozoan  zooids  produced  by 
the  budding  of  a  single  polype. 

ZO-XN'THRO-PY,  h.  [Gr.  (i^ov,  an  animal,  and 
afOpoxrof,  a  man.]  {Path.)  A  kind  of  mono- 
mania in  which  the  patient  believes  himself 
transformed  into  an  animal.  Danylison. 

Zd'BO,  n.  {Zo'ol.)  A  hybrid  between  the  yak  and 
the  domestic  ox,  common  in  some  parts  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  valued  as  a  beast  of  burden  as  well 
as  for  its  milk  and  flesh. 

ZO'E-TROPE,  w.     [Gr.  i<o-q,  and  rpowo*,  a  turning.] 
An  optical  toy  in  which  figures  parted  on  the 
interior  of  a  cylinder  appear  to  complete  an  ac- 
tion, to  one  looking  through  its  slits  during  its, 
revolution. 

z6n'U-LAR,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
a  zone ;  zone-shaped. 

ZO'OID,  ».  [Gr.  ^ioK,  a  living  creature,  and  cTSo?, 
resemblance.]  (Biol.)  (u)  A  motile  organic 
cell,  as  a  spermatic  cell  or  spermatozoid.  (b) 
The  embryo  of  an  animal  in  its  first  stage  of 
development,  (c)  An  animal  organism,  as  of 
the  Vaelenterata,  produced  by  gemmation  or  fis- 
sion, whether  existing  detached  and  free,  or  at- 
tached to,  and  associated  with,  others,  as  in  a 
compound  hydrozoon.  A'icholson. 

ZO-0-MOR'PHIC,  a.  [Gr.  iuov,  an  animal,  and 
ii.o(yt>ri,  form.]  Relating  to  or  characterized  by 
zoomorphism ;  of  animal  form;  imitative  of  ani- 
mal form  or  forms. 

The  character  of  the  art  was  zodMorphie,  the  patterns  con- 
sisting of  serpents  or  laccrtiiie  creatures  interlaced. 

J.  Anderton,  Curator  Edtn.  Ant.  Jhu. 

Z0-0-M0R'PHI§M,  II.  Add.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  of  animal  form. 

Z0-5n'IC,  a.  [Fr.  zooniqne,  from  Gr.  ^aov,  an  ani- 
mal.] Of  or  relating  to,  or  derived  from,  ani- 
mals or  animal  substances. 

Z0-5pH'I-L0US,  «.  [Gr.  e,5>ov,  an  animal,  and 
'<(iA€«a,  to  love.]  (Bot.)  Noting  plants  fertilized 
by  the  agency  of  insects. 

ZO'O-PHYTE,  n.  Add.  (Zoiil.)  A  term  loosely 
applied  to  various  plant-like  animals,  such  as 
sponges,  corals,  sea-anemones,  sea-mats,  Ac. 
The  term  has  no  scientific  value. 


Zu'(>8PiiBM,  tt.    Add.    [Or.  (imm,  an  ajila*l,  ao4 

(TwtpfLa,  sc«!d.] 

1.  (Bot.)    Same  ue  ZoSuroum,  BuftpL 

2.  (Zoiil.)     Animal  seuicn  or  Deed. 
ZO'O-SPObE,  n.     [dr.  ^r,  nn  animal,  and  Eng. 

spore.]  A  moving  8)>or«  with  ciliary  ■|»|»cndagea 
like  those  of  lu/nsoria. 
Z0'(.>-TH6me,  »i.  [Ur.  ^iMv,  an  animal,  nnd  «mm^, 
a  heap.]  (Zoiil.)  The  coiii|H*und  animal  luatt  or 
coenosars  of  a  colony  of  coral  {HtlyiieR ;  a  cow- 
pound  actinosoma. 

ZO-OT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  iMf,  an  animal.]  CunUin- 
ing  fossil  animal  remains : — said  of  cave*,  ruek«, 
<tc. 

Zr)R-(_vXs'TRT-i5>N,  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Zor- 
ou^tcr,  the  founder  of  the  ancient  I'ertian  re- 
ligion or  I'arseeism. 

Z0B-0-X8'TRI-.\N-T§M,  n.  The  religious  syftrm 
founded  by  Zorou^ter.  It  recognize*  two  divine 
beings  or  principles, — Ormuxd,  the  crciitor  and 
ruler  of  what  is  bright  and  good,  and  Ahriin«n, 
chief  of  what  is  dark  and  evil.  The  only  object 
of  worship  is  fire. — Called  also  Pnrtreiwm, 

Zr.     (Chem.)   -The  symbol  of  zirconium. 

ZV-CHET^T.i  (dz(i-k«'t*  or  AVkM'tf),  n.  [It.,  a 
small  gourd,  a  helmet.]  (Erct.)  A  cloee-fiUing 
skull-cap  worn  under  the  biretta. 

ZWAN'ZI-fi|:R  (tswiiii'Be-jIfr),  h.  [Ger.— liU,  » 
tweutyer.J  An  Austrian  silver  coin,  equal  to 
2U  kreuzers,  and  worth  16  cents,  or  8</.  sterling. 

ZY-GO-MOB'PHIC,  a.  [Gr.  (vyw,  a  yoke,  and  mo^«> 
form.]  (Bol.)  Noting  flowers  divisible  into  two 
symmetrical  parts,  but  only  by  means  of  a  single 
dividing  plane.  Sack: 

ZY'GO-SroBE,  M.  [Gr.  fvyoc,  a  yoke,  and  Eng. 
spore.]  (Bol.)  The  j^roduct  of  the  coalescence 
of  two  conjugating  scxuat  cells  forming  the  em- 
bryo of  certain  crypt«)gams. 

ZIfM'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ^u/i^,  ferment.]  Relating  to,  or 
producing,  fermcntntion  ;  as,  "Zymie  fermeDta." 
— See  Anakkobies,  Suppl. 

zt'M'iTE,  n.  (Errl.)  A  term  applied  to  a  prioi 
who  used  leavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist. 

zi'-MO'SIS.  H.  Add.  (M^.)  A  morbid  action 
or  condition,  as  of  the  blood,  supjiope*!  to  be  a 
species  of  fermentation  set  up  by  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  syctcm  of  oerUin  organic  fermenta, 
and  the  immediate  cause  of  xymotic  diseafe. 

ZY-M6t'IC.  a.  Add.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  pro- 
duced  by,  fermentation: — si>ecificany  (/lofA.), 
noting  diseases  sunposed  to  be  pnido<*d  by  fer» 
mentation,  as  smaJl-pox,  typhus,  cholera,  A«. 


MdVK,  NOK,  s6N;    bClL,  BiJB,  BULE,  ANNUAL,  ii,  French.— <},  q,  9,  g,  soft;    Q,  0,  £,  §,  hard;    n,  rii,  nasal;  §  a«  1;    J  a«  gx.— THia» 
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